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Lh.MO   STME^  GOVlRNMrM   rRlMlNO   UflU  V,  'VAMilNCloV.    P^  ^  > 


I 


> 


I   •  » 


•/  AnMric* 


dongrcssional  Uccord 


STNvn 


fiayO/fllMiW  AprU  If 
IH9) 


(8  mi)  to 

ion  Um 
Ib  Wyo- 
bV  In  which  It 
«f  tlMSmaU 

tbAl  Uie 

Um  roDowtnc  blD  aod 

ol  Um  8«k*U.  Mcb  ^ith 

tt  rtooaiHd  Um 

of  Um 

tm  tto 


N  C  T  K  r  '^  ^     ■v  P    I  .  ^,  1 )   -^  I  ^  ^  I  '  )  N 


...«•  0«ntjnllfir  »a4  lU  aviMiaiariM  to 

HJI    lOOM    Ac  Mt  %•  MMOd  MCUUD  SOS  of 

Um  CAfMT  Cocnp«na^laa  Act  ol  1MB.  to  au- 

Ihoftto  lr»*»l  and  U*n»porl»llon  *irt)»knc«». 

tnuMparWiUw   of   ttapco^ota   and   of 

'«  ■■d.ftrwi— fcnlrl  aCoct*  to  tba  bomM 

al  tiMir  aal^Uo*  for  owtala  nMabars  of  iha 

for  etlMT  purpoaaa. 
An  act  to  provt«a  tot  tba  rota- 
Ur«  ta  uiwaaa  mniwwli  of  otTUlaa  an- 

(lutaunaau  In  tba  eompaUUva  cUU  acrvlea. 
aiid  (or  olt^r  purpoaaa. 

H  R  1O0M    An  act  to  authorlaa  tba  uaa  of 

m^iX  tor  tlM  tramml-r^ff  or  aarvtoa 

of  MMMr  mlirt  kf  oartAln  radaral   Uwt 

larvaO  "by    r««utrr«d 

lo»  .      - 

B  JL  Ultr  Aa  Mt  to  araoM  a  Judtcu:  oB- 

oac  foe  UM  Foaft  OOm 


ENROLLED  BUXS  SIGNED 

The  messAf  e  alao  Announced  that  Ihp 

had  AlBzed  hl«  sUnature  to  the 

f^lOVtDC  eDToDtd  bUla.  and  Utey  vere 

alcxud  by  Um  PrMldent  pro  unpore: 

a  «M   Aa  Mt  f  or  ttaa  ralM  ai  Oraea  C 


«M  ralM  o(   rtank 


art  to  rartoa  tha 
tba  naiT  oT  tba  rort  Laramla 

Wfo.    and    for   otlMT 

An  act  to  aonaU  to  tbt  Kewaenav 
l^ba.    L'Anaa    Kaaai  latlnn    oT 
tract  or  INdaral  land  with 

and 

•  MTT    Aa  acT  to  autikortaa  tba^racor.wv- 
aiieo  or  trlbally  ownad  landi  by  th'   5.'      <   <— 
ahoot  Indian  Trtba  oT  tha  8t*U  of 
toB  toObe  orlciaal  aUottaaa.  toair  i  -  '-▼• 


TIM    TVS    fiaaUiOff    annovu^ccd 
Apffl  It.    IMO.   IM  IM« 


• 


10  rrooa  Um  |ta«M  «C  T^ 
WW   Mr    Mmtw.  «M  (. 


followlni  bill*  were  severally  r 

twice  by  their  UUet  and  ritorrwl  ac  In- 
dicatMl 

■Jt  1176  An  act  to  amand  ttM  act  oT 
Ai«i»t  t.  IMt  <M  Stat  MS),  providing  tor 
tba  pcoparattoa  of  a  niMabaratolp  roU  of  tba 
lni|i»»^  ol  tb«  Tak.Una  ReaarTatioo. 

II  m  OM  An  act  to  autbortn  tba  Uana- 
tm  to  tba  Hatajo  Trlba  of  IrrlfaOon  project 
worka  OO  tba  NaTa)o  RaarvraUnn.  and  far 
otbar  purpoaaa.  and 

HR-tOM  An  act  to  prorMa  that  rrrtaln 
fw>*  ^mU  ba  patd  to  tba  Klekapoo  Trlt>al 
CXMiacU  o<  OklahooM.  to  tba  OoouBltta*  <m 
Intarior  and  Inaular  Affalra. 

M  R  MM  An  act  for  tha  rallaf  of  the  legal 
fvar^ttafi  of  John  Darld  Almalda.  a  minor; 

Hj^  7g47  Ar  nr*  •■■^  make  the  uniform  law 
rtlating  to  th'  !  on  ravtaw  oC  agency 

or«aff«  (Public  :-  *        7»n  apptteatoto  to  tha 
ivjdtetal   r*^»9  ot   ordara  iMiuad  Wbdar  tha 
-    -,,   •    .T  ,"r,m  Aat  of  l»M  aiM  tb#  Fv^od 
■Mma*tor  i»M: 
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*  '        R«F*)«T  OF  Watk>i»*l  Twnrt  vcm 

A  l«tt«r  from  tto«  ■•w»«"2'  ^Tz^   n  #j 

•^   -  MMIt    to   »«w.    ft    f«po»t   C« 

lot  «to»  o»lMMUr  y**r  iMt 

RitttM  on  Intwrtor  »nd 
o»U» 

A  i.tt.r  from  l»>m  *«•»*   ' 
th«  '••'-"  r.  tr*nB«il*Wn«  » 
l«^      ,  to  anand  ••ct 

MwcnADf.  liwiM  Act    >*•" 
My■^t  ttta  ftppolntm**' 
St  Mr'  ikterin*  A'iwI'-i' 

■    and   bv  Oiurwo*  i-- • 

nittee  on  a  l»tt<r  fro«  tto»  f ' 

uthorlaed  '     '"■■  *'"■' 
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<     H' 
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kvaltokl*:  ftMl 


lf#0 


)  \  <  ,  K  I 


U  )N  M     KM  UKL)        iLNAlL 


s2!Hi 


'  iri«  tirp»  pf 
-.•r*for».   b» 
My  mtU   tK«   5#fi- 
M  W  CmtUmi***  That  Um  Cuo- 
ltalM>M«    c€    AJMrtes    It 
BortAltaMi  to  MMt  talo  Uw 
of  BJt    lO«a  Id 

I  and  V»e«  rr«rt- 


oC  Um 


upon  *••■  •»!«»  v»»»«»  •— .  .-,-—.. — 

of  oOmt  local  pnUU«i  and   und«r  which  the 


tt»  KtoMMt  M«f«M      iii'iii^«-»^--*J****"''i];  "L^lfS^     SUa^'^"  b«'7«iiulred  to  Impound  money 

%aA.  »HIM'  «*  ^._T^   ^mS      ^  •"•^  •^^^  rfpaftnent  M.ur*nc«;   and  b* 


-^-    vtth  ib«  obJkfaUon  o<  the  State  oon- 
.  upon  ftppro|irUtk»»  made  by  the  laf - 
UiAlur*  for  ruch  purp"*^*    «ti 

••WtervM  til*  i««i*i.''  ."'■  ■'■•"■  i^i'i""  •;>•''■■'••'• 
•  -tnlafuwu  '  ■  ":-    •'  •  ■■'■  ■  ■'  '•"'  '1' ■•"*!"■- 

►  •-it  or  wal*:     ••  ■>-•■:.,    ..!-  V.    :^'«'n- 

■   purpoae.  umI  i.    i»  »ii'-i   ■'■'■'    ■  '''''     ^^ 

cA  Xh»  J«fUlatur«   that   k;  1  •    ;  •►.:.  >n» 

»tit  t»  mMS«  rraa  Uto*  to  Un^'         uin.    the 
obU^Uoo  o(  tiM  SUte  UBdtr  •  *  .cu 

"Wn«rMM  th«  8«cT«ttiry  of  ti  •    i    i-  '  ■    •   ha« 
MUbUAhed  ih«  policy  ibal  tb«   ^   •  • 

(onU*  akuat   impound  all  of   ■    -^  i*^'    »*>- 

of  Um  m-     proprtetad   for   tbla    purpose     >     :     ^^^    >^«^ 

"—  for  no  oUMT  purpoiw     .   <' 

!ta  poll^f  will  T.i-'i.t   ■■    •  ''-f^ 

fll^  up.  lante  n:-.    unf      '    ^•..'< 
••Uld   be   put   I      »  •■-      -'     '  '' 

State  purpoi— ■   •■t\Q 

aucb    policy    dlfXefi  •      •'     be- 

tlM    8t«U    and    otb*f    local    «uule« 

-uact  to  purv:ha—  wa^sr   from   the 

RecUmatlor    Inaamucb  a«  no  re- 

,t  U  made  of  looal  •nuiiff  *.hnt  they 

the  entire  anKNint  of  t:  -.:    -'ijay- 

to  the  Unit'  '.    --■  i^M-t-     Hi.rt 

,  policy   ino.       <•'•    ■>     -^  *■      • 

r«oa«nlUooof  and  ooofldcnoe  lu  t.'''  r'.:..ini  lal 

w  lnta«rttir  ol  UUa  State:  Mow.  thm  r    r-     t>*  a 

^'^  -«#jolMtf  by  fA«  4«»«'»nbJ|r  «Tirt    sr  ■  ..rr  o/ 

'  «i      »*«   »«•««    o/    Cail/f>'*'"'     -Mntly      I  Mit    the 

■  of    the    ^     •'       '    CaUfornla    re- 

MA  te«  dMiCMted  Oam«rmto     JJ^llIi  oTSrUniied  ^'  ' 

bae    the    '•'J*^    *^      nolWrr    In   «aaaWlleo    with    partlrii>ation    by 

«rf  any  steto  a »»  pyo;  ^  Klsinteoiailiare         K, 

*•»  in  the  a**^^^^"  "•  •■'-  ectiu»d«rwlil«fcf*p»»):  "^       ' 

..»«.  I.  1 1  iifiBB^  by   «*•  »*•«•   °'  California   » 

•*T^       J^-K^iv.  upon  ttoeaaroe  baaU  a«  repa>u....i  u»6u: 

l^tton  which  proo-  J^^^^  j^,  ,„^,ij^  .nd   un( 
:lty  and  sraat 


r-  ;>r(i)- 
f-   :n»de 


It  rurtl.. 

"JUaotM^.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  a«- 
toOibly  be  b«^by  directed  t  •  -  mv  •  r  p -^ 
of  UU»  raeoJution  to  the  Prf  "  >:  '^  ^  •  • 
rrasMant  or  the  United  Stetes.  :  ■  e  ,mhk 
•r  of  the  Bouee  of  Repr«aentat. .  t.-  :  e.rh 
•aoator  and  Repreaentatlve  from  Call/ornla 
in  tlw  Oanr«M  (^  ^IM  OatMl  Stotea.  and  to 
of  the 


tn-i    N     '    F    NOH  IHKA.-^T    DIS- 

rnTrr  K  \n^  a>.  Afc.:DOc:iArLD  QAR- 


Mr  CARLSON  v  P 
.^  .^  is  one  Slats  tn  the  Umo 
of  Ukia    haw  •  nstkm&l  park 


At  the  winiiaJ  m»^tinf  of     t  <    N  . :t> 

,  ,\  1,' .  (•  itr  ,1-  I  ^■■'  '-I-'  '  Kan.s,.  on 
April  8  a  resolution  a  o  ;.d.!it.'ri  urt-inw' 
UaelteUonal  Park  s.:\ui  u^  -^■ier:  r„u 
„ll,Mf  arss  of  no  les-s  than  2ft  000  .u-  •- 
of  RTiC'cManrt  for  a  t  •:  «  '  •    r.','     '.  * 

psrk  _. 

The  roUinit  rich  prairie  lands  of  Kan- 
•a.-^  and  the  M  ^r-    W-  -^t  ^a.^  an  invlta- 

aanitinim  i " — • **^     tlon    to   thou  .u.ii.  ":    p    I'^rs    w 

r«.  and       ^2-  Stito  ol  C»Uforn»a  In  F»dwal  water     ^^^y^  ^^^^  section      Today   it   i-s  one  ol 
*^  •*•        pralMito  the  important   a«iicultuial   and   mdus- 

•*         -viMaM  Uw  •••••  ol  OalUornU  haa  by     ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  Nation. 

•""^  ^^SrtSTaiS  may  have  ».  n. 

ai  water  p«^|«te.jno^^  .„tfc«rl-rtlon     a«:llon  of  th.  <..::.- 

I-  to  settlemeiii  ^ 

•"        I    ask   unanimous   con."^<;."    ■  ■»       ■  "^ 

o#  aMta^atMi  «  1-  -•- ^  «*   "»•  resolution  be  prln'r^  m  th-   H»ro^^    and 

uJSrSS-  •««*  «b.  a*^  "5!-  ^,  referred  lo  thf  ,.;>5>:  -pt -*t.    .ommt  ». 

InteTter    -aiHr  .  _ ^  „,  -^eir  beln«  no  obieciion    the  r.-s-uu- 

r^ter  U«r~  Xred  to  the  CoounUt^e  on 
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Ion  of   v«t«rtn»nr    om*^ 


^- 
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Larlor  siMI  1b«^>' 


•  I    in   «*•  tJ  « 

farv  »»nd  •  oopv 
rrMtdant  of  tb« 
tw  otf  til*  MMWU 
KMTT  Of  tlw  O- 
■»«|i«  OlM«tnr  of 
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In  the  Ex  ■*■      ^ 

i;il.-l      1A''  ,<    i        ' 

/♦Tlfl'H        ■"■  '■■»■ 

•  •      ■.,        ,  >e'  'T!*i:i*nt 


•  r!    ■  naent.  th^ 
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Ml'       ••>      >f    '/t«f^I  ^1.U  V 

I     »iH    \u(l   fnr  .'HT 


RESOLLTTTON 
TO  Wmm  ^9  A  «ENAT¥  DO      M'*^^ 
A    STUDY     FNTTTLED    "l"<    ' 

or  orr    ^         ^^  ■  ^^'^Y^'   ^'   ■'■ 

Mr    HUMFHPrY  •")"" ''I'll  ^^^''^  J'|.'' 
lowing  resoluUoi  '     '' 

*n-  '  '-  '•  ■* 

JUL.    >•"  '    ■'" 

.^^.r«*     MMl     th«  ^"f^   ^ 

«>r  •pMMUIrt 

n«  L««t»l»»i»« 

r    CofHT--'-     '■'   ?»*••••>    ■■    • 
.-ot.  wi'  auj«« 


VI 


THEvrmuNAR'  V!        ■  '^■ 

TIOMAL     PACU.1  I  lia    cuNi.  I  rx*.  C- 
TIOM      ><^T     or     19«0 

%•       .i.-UPHIilY      Mr     P  * 

<1uce.  for  •pproprlmte  r-  > 

•     tied      Th»*    Vet«rtn«r,     .M    : 
,      ,iml   P»oilltien  ConntrucM'M    ^ 

of  I960 

til  ovpnM  i»  to  aulhonw  »  lO-y«Mr 
prtWTMB  Of  inwto  for  coartniction  (X 

vet«Tln*ry  medical  lAlMtHaftl  la 
Thta  UU  arlao»  Mil  •*  »««o«n 
t.he  LncTVMlnf  ilpil«iw»e«  <>'»•';:• 

of  exiatixn  tatfOMa*. 

MB  mirtu  kul  OM  piMW  of  th« 

>itrW  ftf  fund*  for  uetka  of  now 


foi- 


TV!»<i«»     iecur  ty     piotr««» 
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(or  y*or»  ol 
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„«diool  tooimiw  M  » 
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Icnda  llMlf  to  tho  prt 


Qtktmx  ntfla  afawikl 

■      a      ~ 
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avc  COOK  to 

»A  chAirmao 

>.-,•,    .;   u.oUiooi  r«- 


{wr«d  »  ioatprohow^      -^"• 

wta  loo  um  r 

1  tiM  fin*--       I  '        * 
I«bI  OOtOMO     It  « 
atloiptioiwwi^  "  " 

will   •  ■'■  ■    '-^ 

But.  thrr»  .  ^  •    .•    •  •.  .• 

|g    mm^   Ian    OOO    of    U**     rtf^Ai— "-i'  "  — 

•LroMOf  Um  BOOi  iwortant    ftorWo 
InlolTtof  Iho  b.onh  of  lh«  A»orleon 


FA«T    or    II'  «*■    MI    ,      Nr 

!!.f'.ii'. V.v  inerr  imjxir- 

•  awtiln  to  lh»^  cn<.l 
11. r  fart  miLst  b«- 
.i:'%  m'-^lii  :!;•■  i>  pRi't 

I  •  ^    • :,:  C-    l''ii  ixjM^ 

Plrtl    It   Ttmorm  sources  of  *>xpr>5irr 
or  inXocUon  to  man  by  rmdinttinr     r 
tmrrt— ****"*  animal   dt&e..  '■    -.OaL 
trmiMBiittcd  (ram  animal  u>  man 

n     t!«>felopa     prrventlves    or 


of  tlw  print  hav«     irraUnenU   (or   anlmab   «l 


r:i>*> 


mnnfion  of  tba  AcrtmdMral 
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who  faalB  Iha  naad  (or  Amriaa  to  mora 
abMd.  now.  thto  year,  in  It^C.  on  tnu 
coHiparaUvaly  nactocted  front 
lovaiJt.a 
ilwukl  be  noaad: 
fp^lMVa  tS.OtO  T^trrlnmr'  v    •«  t.-iav  tn 
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adapted  (or  uae  in  human 

TWrd    It  prorlde*  food   ;.  ■    p'-o- 

grams  to  protect  the  con*um.r  a.a  n.'-t 
poaotble  food-bome  dljeafte.s 

Ha*  anyone  ever  aatta»t«l  the  t^iai 
direct  and  Indirect  ro«U  of  R  •  mn    -r 

eptdemlc  ot  a  food-bome  u   <  i  ><    n-  '^ 
Una  city? 

Do  the  people  o(  America  raallae  what 
a  hoo(  and  mouth  epidemic  W  ii  pver 
goi  »Urled  and  K  It  i-^k-^J  unchcckiMl 
cottkl  mean  to  the  cattu-  ui  u.'-  r;.;U'd 
SUtat? 

Do  our  people  raallae  that  di^ea.  t  ai.d 
peaU  already  claim  one  ur.  nm!  m  tvury 
five  produced? 

Can  a  tangible  value  be  pui  en  the 
(actor  of  countlrnn  milhon.s  of  our  cili- 
aens  enJoylnK  the  rumpiiin.  u^shii)  of 
healthy  amnm.^  d  .^x  *  •'!•''•  **!^^i  iJiher 
pets  \r.  'h*"!!  !.  nncs  anil  ui.  Iht-i:  farm^'' 
And  vkJiit  of  th»-  viiluf  of  h  .smKlP  hu- 
man-".:^: 'riricTiiA  H  \;ru.- which  may 
■  ■*  .Mf  I  T  olh.t'i  ai.imal'' 


pmcrams  and  (or 

requir^rn^nt.'^.     by      IVli 

1  10  million  are. 

lA,vi>u       v«i«rtnanana: 

guiwItT  to  reach  the 

!lad  ncad  of  total  vetennartans  IS 
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Ihtv'*'   .irp  fl(7nr»>s  cr>mpilpd  by  th^"  Bio- 

'><■!f♦n^»•^  Infonnanon  F-xchantre 

Hm  th*>s»-  rt-.search  t-oUl.s  are  not 
ri^ouk-r.  tn  sHti.sfy  th.-  Mienlific  need.v  of 

•  ]\\y  Niitioii 

Mor.H.v.T  rv.-n  if  it  wfie  from  the 
s'iuv1;x'int  of  ;uibhc  health  activUy 
,tlo.,.-  w.  rould  1-,-t  afToiri  a  shortaRe  ul 
■•  ft4'nnnriH!~i.v 

In  li^.SH  W  VV  .Mtii.sicad  then  presi- 
dent of  the  AiL'-ri'  a!.  \.i.  unary  Medi- 
r.-^l  AasociaUon.  m  ttusiuiionv  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Fo:^l^;n  Commerce 
Committer  on  H  R  7841  and  6784.  e.sti- 
mated  Uiai  m-re  would  be  an  increase 
by  19«2  of  1.245  over  Uu  numbers  em- 
ployed in  public  health  work  at  that 
time:  736  more  than  were  then  employed 
hv  the  USDA.  Current  estimates  by  the 
AVMA  indicate  that  these  demands  will 
continue  t"  mc-ease  dunnK  the  lore.see- 
able  futui' 

Are  we  goiu^  u>  t.<tkt'  action  now  or  are 
we  going  to  ignore   tluse   n.sing   fulure 

nt-*^.'''' 

A:r  v,e  going  to  make  available  money 
for  these  facilities  so  at  lea.st  a  begin- 
iimK  can  be  made  on  thi.s  phase  of 
America's  need? 

Much  remains  to  be  done      We  need 
sound  salaries  for  veUMinanans.  sound 
career  opportunities.    But  we  need  more 
.schools  and   expanded   existing   schools. 
S,-)    I  .sav.  lei  u.^  begin  right  now. 
The  VICK  PRI-:SIDENT     The  bill  will 
be   received   and   ap!)ropriat-ely   referred. 
riie  bill     S    3391'    t-o  authorize  a  10- 
vear  program  of  Kiant-s  for  coiistruction 
uf  vetejinarv  medical  educational  facul- 
ties  and  for  other  puri>oses.  introduced 
by    Mr    HiMPHREY.    wa-s    received,    read 
twice   bv   Its  title,   and  referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Lab(,i  and  Public  Welfare. 
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It  la  •.  <  ,,cr!d. -tit  that  the  National 
InstltuU-^  of  Uf-aUh  have  ,<;oiindly 
k-ranted  tl  million  t/<  the  Sch(X)l  of  Vet- 
-v.T-.firv  Me^iicme  of  the  Universltv  of 
,..  .  .     .,  :\a:.  a  ;    :    !i"->-k:i  !i  on  caidlovas- 


ir  1! :  ^''aJ->'  s 


I!  .s  H"  accident  that  the 

fM,.-r',ra!.  Caiic-r  .S-.c.ety  ha.'-  Kranl/'d 
j;  „,,.!,  fl.!  ri'M'art  h  oti  ciinceron.s  dis- 
.Ms.eN  i>f     :.;i  ken.' 

\s  .,f  Februarv  1 '.^fiO  C  I)  van  Hou- 
k.;,:.K  Av-lstAiU  Admini.stratnr  US 
*,rf:;ci;t  ir.'  H<>search  Service  informs 
•ne  Lh*;  i:'  7  million  ha-s  been  awarded 
;  V  i.ati'i.al  kiantuiK  a<encU'.s  for  re- 
^-Hivli  1:1  *hoie  or  m  part  connected 
•*.Ui  veter: ru\i"N  iii>'dicine 


SHKI.I.FI.SHEF.IKS  RESFARCH  CEN- 
1  yVR  AT  MILPORD  CONN. 
Mr  BUSH  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  my  own 
U-half  and  for  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr  DoddI, 
I  mti-oduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
st nicti>n  of  a  sheim.sheries  research  cen- 
t.^r  at  Milforri.  Conn  .  and  ask  that  it  be 
.ilipiopriately  referred. 

Mr  President,  marine  biologists  at  the 
r  S  Fi.sh  and  Wildlife  Service  Labora- 
lorv  1:1  Milfoi-d.  Conn  .  under  the  able 
direi-t:on  of  Dr  V  L  Lfxxsanoff.  have  ac- 
compli-hed  an  outstanding  break- 
through m  solvmK  the  controlled  propa- 
uation  ol  clam.S:  oy.^l^r^  and  other  shell- 
fish. 

Their  succes.s  in  this  accomplish - 
ment— the  dream  of  marine  biolc^rist* 
for  the  pa-st  70  vears— hA.s  drawn  at- 
tention from  all  coa,sts  of  this  country 
as  well  ii.'^  liom  foreign  nations. 

Workmp  with  limited  facilities  and 
personnel,  the  Milford  laboratory  has 
also  develoi>ed  the  principles  of  a  method 
V.  hich.  mav  ri!-i(yy  control  .sheim.sh 
er.emie.< 

These  achievements  promi.se  to  revo- 
lt loni/e  the  shellfish  industry,  and  lead 
u^  more  .scientmc  farming  of  the  sea. 
produciiu'  va:it  quantities  of  food  for  the 
world  s  expandiiiK  population.  » 

There  is  now  threat  need  of  expanded 
facilities  s<.  that  a  pilot  clam  and  oyster 
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BE1A}U){SLEY   RUML 

Mr     rARI-PON      Mr     President,    the 

U-Aii.      i.'     B<iu-dAiey     Kami     ye&terday 

•>j„u*;ht    i>H.  I    mt-ni  irieb   ol    the   enact- 

inrnl  erf   Uie  pav-aA-y(-u-go  tax  Ifgisla- 

V,-|T^ri  Mr  Kviml  first  propoM-d  that  In- 
^m.^  Ux  cnlU-^-ttons  be  made  peyable 
•r;  a  current  b^i.'^•..s.  \\Q  wa5  accust'd  of 
tx-Uyi  a  cl:.  un.t  : .  a  v  usionary.  and  ail  im- 
pracUcal  i«-i.soii  aiul  many  pi  r^n^  re- 
ferred to  iiiin  tjy  u.>ui>;  other  t*-rm.s  or 
•lam.-j.  <i.  ..sivf  111  riiftMiCter.  I  well  re- 
.;.,.,.•-:  -a',.-!-  t!;..  pri'iM.sH'.  v.:is '-.'..St  men- 
•i.ni<vl  :T^..H.nnirri  ii<'  I  whs  tlien  a  member 
■  '.  \h<'  Ways  and  Mean.*;  (V>mni:tti-e  of  tlic 
H  iu.sr  of  H.pnscntativ. 

In  1342,  I  uitr^Klucfd  Ih.'  fu;.t  bill  em- 
body lu*{  *bal  wa£  known  as  the  Ruml 
pay-a*-you-k{u  tax  plan  After  hearini?8 
md  mu'  h  detmle  and  much  discussion. 
•Jie  W'.l  wa-s  i^^i.'i.M'd  by  the  Hou.se.  and  was 
.^nt  ti.  th<'  ,^' nate  wluM^  it  finally  wa.s 
-iaa-vhI    imd  wii-s  enacted  in  1943 

I    »ell   reni»-mbfr   the   attitude   of  the 
«    ;m«u;>ned  rhaiMnan  of  the  Ways  and 
M.-HiLs  t  vicnnv.tU'e,  the  late  Repres»nita- 
tive    R-»b*Tt    L>ouwhton.    who    wa.s    very 
tnurh  i.pp«>.sed  to  Uie  measiire.  and  who 
slAU'd  UiHt  U  wa."(  so  impractical  that  the 
(•oiiKr»'SB  .shouU!  not  eiiact  it      Ln  f.h.ort, 
he    aii»-<l  !t  a  forvjveiieiiis  of  1  year's  tax 
ihe  biu   *K.s  pa.s«-d  by  the  House  of 
J^preM-nua;  .\«-s     and   came   to    the    U.S. 
,.i.al«  at  a  urn.   *hen  the  hlnance  Com- 
xuKlP*'  of  the  Seimte  waa  under  the  able 
.ot»J.  rslui)    of    the    latr    Senator    Walter 
(  H«r)T  K-f      I  he  S«'nale  passed  the  bill ,  and 
Ui«rp.ifi'-r      fuiiowuiK     conferences     be- 
t*eti.   •-:.'•    H    .-'■    and   the   Senate,   Uie 
bill  waa  nnally  .r,.p:'ved  on  the  ba-sLs  of 
■A>  rtt  *a.s  rH''i.--.l  a  f.  .r>;iveiie.s.s  of  7o  per- 
.-.•nl  of  U.e  Ux    plu.'.  ;i  2-year  fori^ivene.'^s 
of  12' J  percent  ,   .    ^    t 

As  -A-r  ;  .<)k  back  on  th:a  l.gi.slation.  I 
ihir.k    •     .<n  truli-  be  said  that  it  was  a 
y.rr   •  '   '-■<i-'.R»i'^!'.  that   wa"^  absolutely 
'•-inrs-'i ■^   ff^r  'h.'^  snlveiicy  of  our  Nation. 
it  d'd  not  mnkr  much  (l'."erer.ce  how  the 
•ncm-    tax"^    w.-re    collected    when    our 
jvN.p.f  w.-r'-  i.a^.tu'  $4  b-.llion  or  $6  bil- 
lion or  $8  billion  a  year  :n  xwc'fnv  taxe^ 
at   that    time     It    made   litt'p    difTerence 
whether   the    lax.,    were    cxjllecUxl   cur- 
r-.-.-.'v    -T  wf-re  r,i::.rt.>d  :r^,  the  year  pre- 
u'v.WR  the  duf  datr   or  wer(*rol!ected  on 
■'  e  \  asi."^  of  rn-u.A  m  arrears  for  1  year 
But  a-   the   :.ei'mnl:it?  of  World  War  II. 
iher.   Prenl  exp^r.dltures   were  Incurred 
'  ,r  -\o(  ;!lzatior.  and  for  military  equip- 
.-H-nf       I    wi.s    ai^solutely    essential    that 
^>r  -< if  thf-^  t  I xev  be  collected  currently 
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I  w.  !  remem»H'r  when  the  then  Secre- 
■.itv  flh'Treft.su:-v  the  latr  Carl  Vln.son. 
r>t>-Kre<l  b.  fo:  e  our  committee  At  first 
ne  \v,u;  tven  ..ppo^ixl  to  the  new  tax  plan: 
but  tlu-  wrond  vear  af^  :  it  \^  a.s  put  into 
,-;irii.n  h'-  testified  thp.t  it  was  re- 
t^Hinihle'for  the  r,.!l.>ci;..n  of  %^  billion 


n  a<i'l  tional  taxes 
I    Nnshi-d    t^i    call    this    matter    to    the 

at.  ntion  o'  Uie  Senate  t(Klay.  because 
,{len  men  who  have  vi.sion.s  and  have  the 
•o  in.    .'  of  their  convictions  spor\sor  and 

.i.<.s;.vi  in  se<  mnn  the  enactment  of  leR- 
slHt    m  that  i.s  mcvsi  imixirtant :  and  in 

:ny    opinion    Beardsley    F.uml    rendered 

nutstanduiK  service 

Mr    President.   I   a.sk   unanimous  con- 

..tnl  to  have  pnnu-d  at  this  point  in  the 


RtcoRD.  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an  ar- 
ticle reRardinK  Beardsley  Ruml's  life, 
which  was  published  yesterday  evening 
in  the  Wa.shin£ton  Star;  an  editorial,  en- 
titled -B  Ruml."  which  was  published 
m  the  Wasliington  News:  and  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  •Beardsley  Ruml."  which 
\^  as  publKshed  in  the  Washington  Post. 

'1  lirre  benm   no  objection,  the  article 
and   the   editorials   wrre   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  tbe  Record,  as  follows: 
FYora  the  WashlngMn   Star,  Apr     19,   1960) 
liLARDSit-Y   lUMi    Dii.s;   Pay-as-You-Oo  Tax- 
man 

Beardsley  Run.l.  65*"  an  "Idea"  man  whose 
most  noUble  braliirhlld  was  the  pay-as-you- 
go  withholding  method  ol  collecting  Income 
taxes,  died  yeswrdny  In  a  Danbury.  Conn. 
hospital.  ^^     . 

He  had  been  stricken  with  a  heart  attack 
a  week  ago  In   his  home    at    We^t   Redding. 

Conn, 

At  Uie  Ume  «f  h.s.  de^ai.  he  wa*  an  adviser 
tu  the  Commonwealth  ol  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Associated  Press  reported. 

Mr  Ruml  had  boon  a  f-rmer  board  chair- 
in»n  ul  the  R  H  Macy  and  Co.  department 
store  in  New  Vuik  ai.d  of  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Rej>erve  Biuik. 

Although    he   liked   to   recall   that   he  had 
U-pn  1.  registered  Republican,  Mr.  Huml  be- 
.tnie  A  leading  Uemocmtic  planner. 

He    8iipi»<jrt.ed    FYanklin    Rfoeevelfs    New* 
')*.al    and    helped    to   draft    the    Agricultural 
,\dju.stinent  Art  of  1933.  a  key  piece  of  Demo- 
rit.i'   '.f'g'.sial  !•  '1 1 

»AISED    STXVF.NSON    FT-NDS 

In  1952  Mr  Ruml  wa£  appointed  chairman 
..f  the  finance  committee  of  the  Democratic 
NaUonal  Committee 

With  the  anaginative  planning  for  which 
>.f  *^  noted.  Idr  Ruml  organized  a  mass  ap- 
•>eal  for  money  to  help  finance  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson's  first  bid  for  the  presidency. 

Party  solicitors  rang  doorbells  throughout 
the  country  seekUig  $5  contributions  to  the 
Democrat  war  chest. 

At  that  time  Mr    Ruml's  approach  to  rai*- 
g  Luii.pi^.f^n  fund*  was  regarded  as  unique.  , 
Beardi>lev   Ruml   was  a   porUy.   Jovial  man  ^ 
whOi,e    turmula    fur    tJ^inlcliig    up    Ideas   was, 
let-epu-.ely  bimple    He  liked  to  sit  In  an  easy 
,  !,H.r  ai.d  *aU  untU  a  bright  thought  came 
-..u  him.  „ 

•■Nolx>dy  can  thlnW  if  he's  uncomfortable, 
Mr   Kuml  otice  explained. 

NOTED    rO«    IDEAS 

His  Ideas  brought  him  national  fame—and 
:i  full  measure  of  economic  security. 
'When    he    U>ok    a    »70.000-a-year    Job    as 
treasurer  for  Macys  In  1934.  Mr.  Ruml  said: 

"My  Job  Is  just  to  sit  around  and  think." 

It  wafi  on  a  train  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  that  Mr  Ruml  got  the  Idea  for  a  pay- 
as-you-go  tax  plan 

"Why  should  we  be  paying  Uxes  on  last 
vnar's  income,  which  alreiuly  is  gone,  out  of 
present  Income,  which  we  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^  '.^- 
'elved'"  Mr  Ruml  asked  himself.  Why 
not  put  the  income  Uix  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  sltlppl'-g  a  year  to  make  thU  possible 

His  plan  Wis  enacted  by  Congress  In 
modified  form- -the  skipped  year  was  eair.- 
mated— 17  years  ago. 

BOKN    IN    rrCAR    RAPTPS      IOWA 

Mr  Ruml  wh"  w:is  known  a-s  "B"  to  his 
'riends  wa..  b<.rn  November  5,  1894.  in  Cedar 
Uaoids  I<  wa  His  fiUher,  Wentzle  Rtiml.  was 
.  d<Jtor  who  came  to  the  United  States 
-om  Bohemia  His  mother  was  «"P«^|"; 
tendent  of  a  Cedar  Rapids  hwpttal  at  the 
•'.mp  of  her  marriage 

A,    a   b,.v     Beardsley  Ruml    impressed   his 
•earhen.  with  his  pr*K-oclons  knowledge, 
attended      Dartmouth      College.      "'>^— 
earned    a    Phi    Beta    Kanpa    key 
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off  firaa  aattoae  wMtt  ba  .;«•<. ..^->^    - 
pH^^    T^ia  aa  onlkad  tor  forma- 
ran  AmarteMi  Oaiaa.  •  '     '  **«>- 

ing  togetaar  In  tb»tr  en-         '•  ••  "  • 

way    lata  waa  Juat  a«  "ig-    --   »        >  rpt 

••  tiM  Mvi^Mlaa  aC  Vbe  AnMrlonn  rr<citT«tion 
of  tae  Thliwan  Ongl«al  acntaa 

la   tta  iota  anntvaraaiy  trf  th«   first 
I  of  Amartena  at*'" 

n  a  taaglaag  bennriil  tndi 
eg  tetar-HBialiia    e^umMna       We  ibw« 

tba  grant  Waatem 


iMg.  compared   wtth   •1.900  In  Canada  and 
aaSOO  tn  ttie  UnlU-d  Stat^ 

JWt  U  krr.>  jm  r  wl!h  vhr  rlAlng  pxipu.atl.m 
U  truiy  »  Urt-Tr  Ub.*-  UU>k  Yel  1  ^l  t-n- 
(MUot  tikAt  tl.<  ►  '*•  i»  aiv.'.i..'  "«'  '-••*'  K"^'  " 
indualrlAl  aJuJ  a^j:.^ -.lura^  af\e.  •p:!.f i.l  .:• 
Latin  America  that  wUl  not  only  k«>P  pare 
wUh  the  pnpulauon  tncreaae  but  will  raise 
HTlnf  ttatidarda  M  well 

Tha  inrredlenu  r,^- ««»rT  to  make  thU 
Doaalble  we  the  u  «.Uf..l:ty  ol  capital  in  far 
matar  qua:iUUr«.  le»h:  .1  -KT  nvR.t.mery 
and  aamproant.  Ualncd  tiv^iiHt't  :;'<;•''  »no 
.kUlad  Ubor.  Tha  new  Inter-Amerloan 
Bank  U  an  important  atep  In  the  right  dl- 
recU>n  aa  U  the  development  of  Common 
Marketa  among  group*  of  nations  In  Cen- 
tral aMi  Bowtb  KmmricM  However,  our  uUl- 
mnle  noal  mu»t  t"  a  Weateni  Hemlapbere 
.eowimtc  union  a  r-r.  now  of  fooA,-^^' 
Itnl  and  manpoww  U^^  will  make  thU  heml- 
•phara  U^  greaUat  free-uad.ug  area  In  the 

"T'rba  drrelopment  of   Imaginative   Joint 
tnt^-Amertcan  programs  tx>  meet  the  sx-.al 
•    •    ....  ..     '  the  Wrutern  Heml.iphere 

.,.   .    ..'    fm     urban    housing,    education. 

....      >  ,.„  •>       ;>,«■.<•  R'<>   th'  Va*lc  social 
,•   •     .Kn.rr:  a    -J^M'  .'i    iDcreas- 

•Mly    ITT '    aomii'jn     >^    thp    p<ipulatlon 

riaoa.  Wa  muat  po<>»  uu:  ex.H-r.ei.ce  and  de- 
Ttae  mawja  to  atu.  .  i'.—  '  n^erRlng  prob- 
lem., coperallvely.  *;.-.:.•  ^'ted:y.  on  a 
hemUpberewlde  basis. 

Wa  are  not  talking  about  remote  peoples 
,^  r^^ow  pia.^  we  are  talking  here  about 
•  »-  •  .■•  »^  -•■  ;  r  'birnui  bear  u;K)r.  the  po- 
'  .  '',  .  iv  .,:  .  ...  -1  rtT.:c  KT  'Wtli  f  a  heml- 
W,^    bou     1    •-  V.      -r    m    comnion    cause 
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..ur   IntereaU  as  weU 
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Bte  aa  wall  u  H  '  •  ■    -'   *nd  eul- 
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H^l^bllca- -a    ract    altaated    tn   by 

I  WuHin  ■kmlapaere'a  truly  gre«; 

Alberto  Uerae  Oaouugo.  the 
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r.  w**   in   ta*   Dnli*d    Bute* 

at  ifc'  ' .        ^. , 

a.  X  ^2;^:=..-;-    w«B>finaad.  eustalaed. 
__ZL  -      Ma  Jotnt  etfort  to  ralae  etaad' 
«r  ItTlag  through  mora  rapid 
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^    wl    •  ■       • 
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(-^ 


'4-    • 
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will  have 

eouth  of 

the  pofniU- 

uon  oC   the  lnaiili|illi>i   ee  a  whoto.  tt  la 

MllBated.   may   be   WU  over   1 
nt*--thU   m   leaa    ItMin   iO   years. 
growth  la  BMkny  off  the  Latin  American  coun- 
trtea  hM  not  beoo  aMa  to  keep  pace  with  this 
lloMea.    This  baa  accentuated 
tmtmd  paoptae  wtooe*  aiut- 
■■•  n  MB^  «MM  tak  baea  nargtaal. 
Pw  cantu  aroai  nafoaal  product  in  Latin 
^T|,»  waa-JraWy   andar   HOO    m 


.:;    unsolved.    Iheae    problems   can    only 
1     to    eip'.oalons- -explosions    which    will 
'a  tae  way  Ui  acceptance  of   totalitarian 
inlnattoo  from  ouUlde  the  hemisphere 
4    Achieramaal  of  a  greatly  incrca*ed  mu- 
tual und*r«toBdlag  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Weetem     Hemisphere     tixrough     Intensified 
pr<<ram«   for   exchange  of    pe^-ple.    Informa- 
uon   and  cultural  acUvltles 

Effective  cooperation  depends  upon  mutual 
trmt  and  understanding  Recent  events 
have  amply  demonstrated  the  need  to  bring 
atanit  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding 
among  the  peoplea  of  the  hemisphere 
doaer  personal  Uee.  greater  use  of  the 
printed  word,  radio  and  television,  wider  In- 
terchange of  students,  artist*  and  Intellec- 
tuals aa  well  as  buBlneas  and  professional 
p,opl,_aIl  theee  are  evident  necessities  In 
support  of  greater  understanding,  and  there- 
fg^^V^aegtaened  political  unity,  within  the 
henlaphere 

■  sf  •'-  frequrnt  meetings  of  the  Mln- 
^^r  ^  ■'.  p->'-ei^  Affairs  of  the  Americas  to 
<j,  ,  .-  •:  m.n  policies  R:.d  programs  of 
,..■[■  •;    deal  with  c.mn.on  problems. 

-r  .  ■    blems  threaten  the  security  and 

,p  .  ,  .  '  the  peoples  of  our  hemisphere. 
^riet»  "'  '  •  V  be  land  ref.^rm.  availability  of 
credit  the  price  of  coffee,  lack  of  civil  llber- 
tlM  under  a  local  dlcUtor  as  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  or  Communist  efforts  to  sub- 
a  legitimate  uprising  of  the  people 
t  dictatorship  as  In  Cuba. 
These  problems  affect  all  the  nations  of 
the  hemtephere.  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
effective  inter-Amerlcan  consultation  and  co- 
operaUon  are  eeaentlal  to  their  solution. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  Ui- 
ternattonal  communism  is  doing  all  In  lU 
power  to  exploit  these  dlfltcultles.  to  retard 
their  i«luUon.  and  to  take  advanUge  of 
any  weakness  In  any  one  country  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  ol  any  break  In  West- 
ern Hemisphere  unity 

V\a  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
made  a  trade  agreement  with  Castro's  gov- 
ernmenl    In   Cuba,    and    U    attempting   eco- 


nomic inflMtatloa  tlirougbout  the  Americas^ 
Orer  the  yw««.  tlia  CJOBMBtmlsts  have  made 
efTectlve  Inroads  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
c<rr'e^  They  have  penetrated  student  end 
Iab.;r"orBanlzatlnus  They  dominate  Impor- 
tant segments  of  the  various  med  a  of  com- 
munications and  have  done  their  best  to 
e-tabUsh  themselves  In  the   armed  forces. 

What  is  not  generally  realized,  however  Is 
that  Communist  China.  In  addition  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  making  a  ma  or 
effort  at  achieving.  Influence  >"  o^^  ^/^^^." 
republics.  In  fact.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Comn^.unlst  China  have 
agreed  to  make  Latin  America  primarily  a 
Clilnese  sphere  of  influence. 

For  example,  more  Latin  American  Conr- 
munUts  are  now  being  trained  m  China  than 

lu  theU.S.Sil. 

During  1959,  3,000  Latin  AmencanB.  n.^.t 
of  them  non-CommunlEts,  were  Invited  to 
Communist  China— and  went  This  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  Latin  Amijricaus 
who  went  to  Russia  or  E-ibtern  Europe  l;^t 

''^Chinese  cultural  and  political  propaganda 
teams  are  touring  our  hemisphere  at  this 
moment,  and  a  large  cul'.ural  <^^^^i^}\^^ 
from  LftUn  America  Is  in  Communist  China 

right  now. 

And  the  Communl.^t  Clunese  radio  now 
broadcasU  21  hours  a  week  in  SpanUh  and 
Portuguese  to  l^auii  America,  waging  mi 
incessant      campaign      aj^anjit     the     United 

States 

All  these  threats  and  all  these  problems 
are  our  bualneb.'^-and  the  business  of  all 
the  Americas. 

The  time  has  c^me-  m  fact,  it  is  rapidly 
D„sslng— for  all-out  Western  Hemisphere  co- 
operaUon,  and  Joint  action  in  dealing  with 
our  common  problems  through  a  cornmon 
policy  to  achieve  our  c  mmo:.  goals.  These 
goals  are  to  strei.pthen  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy in  all  21  Annencan  republics  and  the 
unity  and  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere  as  a 
whole  m  order  to  achieve  our  common  ob- 
jectives of  Individual  freedom  and  Justice, 
re-^pect  for  human  dignity,  and  economic 
opportunity  and  well-being  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas. 


Mr  KEATING  Mr.  Prei,iu.'nt,  a  fine 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Tunes  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  Pan  American 
Week  and  the  need  for  sohdifymg  our 
ties  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Such  editorials  as  this  play  a  vital  role 
in  alerting  the  American  people  to  the 
problems  of  Lai:n  America  and  m  re- 
newing the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  continum.?  progress  and  welfare 
of  all  the  peoples  of  South  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial  be   printed    at    tins    point   in   the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  »o  obiection.  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr    18.   19601 
Pan   American  Week 

Pan  American  Week  brcrlns  todav  Ea^h 
vear  at  this  time  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Ur.ited  States  commemorate  the 
first  Official  Intern.uioiia  Conference  ol 
Ajnertcan  Stai^  he.d  i:i  Wiiihingt^n  lu  1889- 
90  This  U  being  counn>d  as  a  70th  anni- 
versary. In  any  event,  anniversaries  are  al- 
ways useful  milestones  at  which  one  looks 
back  over  the  stretch  of  road  just  traveled 
and  ahead  into  the  unknown 

The  Latin  American  scene  was  dominated 

in    the   i^ast   year    by    the    Cuban   revolution 

^  and  lU  leader.  Fidel  Castro      All  indications 
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'  V-hlef  Judge  "j  %viu''.^'  I  •:::.'.^rrt  :  .w^  <!e^ 
cr««a  flatly  that  m  vk.r.'.^!  w-  ^  h'-.Tu. 
court  nhinild  not  Intervene  In  criminal  prose- 
cutlona  by  a  State  for  violation*  of  lt«  crimi- 
nal lawa  ■■  „  ,  ^„, 
That  decuion  U  welcome  But.  a.  our 
DUtrict  Attorney  Frank  8  Hogan  point*  out. 
the  wiretap  me««  Isnt  completely  untangled 

''*r%*n  thU  court  declalon  can  be  appealed  to 
the  US  Supreme  Court.  Meantime,  the 
wheels   of   Justice   In    such   case*   will   turn 

■lowly  or  not  at  all  «_^.„i 

Hoean  aeea  an  important  need  for  Federal 
lastototlon  which  will  make  It  plain  that 
CmiCreaa  really  approves  wlreUpe  In  State 
criminal    ease*,    under    careful    legal    safe- 

ruards  . 

Pew  Tork«  Repreeentatlve  Ckllo  and 
Sonaux  KaATUW  have  introduced  bills  to  this 
effect  Oon«r«ii*  should  peas  that  legislation 
pcoato.  before  the  preeent  state  of  modified 
-     -       inspires  more  legal  Jallbreaka. 


to  account  for  the  lacsk  of  interest  in  the  early 
rallies,  by  far  the  meet  interesltng  aspect 
disclosed  so  far  was  the  low  atu-ndance  at 
the  meeting  held  for  Negrc  voters  Only  10 
persons  showed  up  other  than  the  canai- 
dates   and    their   workers   and    cheering    sec- 

tlons.  .       „ 

This  happened,  mind  you.  -.dier  the  Con- 
Kress  of  the  United  States  had  debated  for 
months  a  bill  to  protect  the  voimg  right* 
of  Negroes.  Literally  millions  of  words  have 
been  published  and  broadcafit  all  over  the 
world  about  the  voting  rights  of  U.S  Ne- 
groes, yet  only  10  members  of  that  race  at- 
tended  a    political   rally   held   especlaUy   for 

them. 

The  ironic  turn  of  events  shoula  give  seme 
commentators  on  civil  right*  cause  for  se- 
rious reflection.  Is  It  possible  that  all  the 
conuoversy  in  Washington  about  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  persons  directly  rfTected 
are  only  mildly  Interested'' 
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I  From  the  Rochester  Tlmee-Unlon.  Mar    22. 
19601 

SlMri.S    RaMSOT    FOB    WiaTTAF    COHTUSIOW 

Daniel  Out  man.  dean  of  New  York  Law 
School  believes  the  legal  problem  of  admlt- 
tlBf  evidence  obtain  by  court -authorized 
wlretapplnc  Is  a  real  one. 

A  body  of  case  law  based  on  a  "sleeper 
clauae  tn  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
ooottnoea.  he  says,  to  delight  all  the  criminal 
etonento  of  society  While  the  decisions  are 
la  Federal  cases,  one  of  them  can  b«  con- 
strued as  knocking  out  alao  the  use  of  such 
•TMenoe  In  Hew  York  coxu-ts 

The  Pew  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  held 
such  evidence  U  admissible  Dean  Outman 
declares  U  l*  eaeenUal.  for  otherwise  law- 
•nforoement  agencies  could  be  crippled  In 
their  flcht  acalnst  organized  crime 

■•  lacnineie  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
r^Kleral  act  U)  remove  the  doubt  and  to  safe- 
•uaxd  society  The  amendment  would  pro- 
Ttde  an  exception  In  States  which  have  au- 
tlKMiaBd  Issuance  by  the  courts  of  permissive 
wiretapping  orders  This  would  eliminate 
the  controrerwy  on  the  rules  of  evidence 
while  leaving  related  queettons  open  to  fur- 
ther diecuaalon. 

It  aeeins  to  us  the  New  York  congressional 
deleg-f.on  .hould       '      -   •"'  suggestion. 
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NEORO  VOTINO 
Mr     HOUJiND.      Mr.    President,    the 
public  prcM  advises  us  that  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill,  on  which  the  Senate  be- 
gan acUon  on  February  15  of  this  yeai". 
to  10  be  approved  as  ll  came  from  the 
Senate  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tomorrow      It  serms  to  me  a  part  of  an 
editorial  from  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
of  Jacksonville.  Fla  .  for  April  19.  1960. 
is  a  mther  appropriate  commentary  at 
thto  Ume,  and  I  am  going  to  read  a  part 
of  th«  tdttoiial  into  the  Rkcord. 

Mr  President  in  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville there  live  about  90,000  Negro  clU- 
aeiu.  Of  that  number,  between  25.000 
and  MUOOO  are  r«glatered  to  vote 

This  odttorlAl  has  as  Its  subject  'What 
Is  the  Real  Cause  of  Rally  Disinterest" 
and  It  deals  with  general  disinterest  in 
other  rallie«.  and  then  proceeds  to  men- 
Uon  a  particular  rally  held  for  Negro 
clUsens  in  the  Negro  portion  of  Jackson- 

rUle. 
I  read  from  the  editorial: 

Whlto  Duval  Bearches  lU  soul— 

Duval  is  the  name  of  the  coiinty— 


EIGHTY  F1\E  WONDERFT--L  YEARS-  - 
85TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  HON.  FRANK 
H.  WASKEY 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  to- 
day I  desire  to  .salute  acrass  the  miles 
Aiaska's  first  Deie«at^  in  Congress,  the 
Honoi-able  FYank  H  Waskey.  who  is  8d 
years  old  today  Now  living  in  Oakviile. 
Wash  Frank  Waskey  can  look  back  to 
his  contributions  to  the  49th  St^te  with 
pride.  He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  who  know  him  or  know  ol  him 

Frank  Waskey  was  born  on  April  20 
1875,  only  8  years  afur  the  Unit^l  States 
purchased  Alaska  from  Russia.     Minne- 
sota was  Prank  Wa^skey's  Slate  of  birth 
and  he  lived  there  23  years  before  head- 
ing  north   to   Nome      The   statistics   of 
Prank    Wsiskey's   early   years   have   the 
ring  of  Alaska's  history      His  move  to 
Alaska  in  1898  coincided  with  the  gola 
rush    to    the    Klondike    m    neighborint; 
Canada,  with  subfequent  sold  discoveries 
in  Alaska  itself.     Indeed   Frank  Waskey 
engaged  in  mining,  as  well  as  bein^'   h 
banker  and  director  of  a  publi.<;hinp  com- 
pany. 

When  Frank  Waskey  wa.s  31  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  providing  for  a  vote- 
leea  Delegate  in  Congress  to  ser\'e  m  the 
House    of    Representatives      That    law 
was  written  6  years  before  the  Organic 
Act  of   Alaska   w,.,^   na-ssed   m   1912  ex- 
tending limited  ■'  >^'  nunc  right.s  to  the 
people  of  Alaska—so  limited  that  they 
pressed    for    staUhood    to    a    successful 
conclusion.     Frank  Waskey  wa-'^  elected 
as   the   first    Deb -: ate     and    .started    his 
term  of   office   m  August   of    1906.    and 
served  until  March  3.  1907      He  sened 
at  a  time  when  Oklahoma  and  Arizona 
and   New   Mexico   were    still   temtones. 
and  interest  in  Alaska  was  sparked  on  y 
because  of  the  cry  of  ^old  m  the  No:1.h.. 
How  many  charjies  Frank  Waskey  has 
witnessed    and  />w    Mgorously    he    na^ 
lived  his  85  yeauf     His  interest  in  Aiaska 
has  never  diminished      After  servmp  in 
the  59th  Congress,  he  returiuu  to  Aiaska. 
where  he  continued  his  mineral   pros- 
pecUng.    served    as   U.S.    Commissioner. 
^  a  fur  buyer  and  curio  dealer,  and 
carried  on  many  other  activities  which 
took  him  into  many  far  reaches  of  that 

great  land  ^     r  n     «,.^ 

Frank  Waskey  is  a  wonderfully  fine 
and  gentle  man,  and  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  and  rewards  of  my  own  life  ha^ 
Smf  my  enriching  friendship  with  him. 
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en  rteto  aad  dlieMera  to  ■•■•^^•■■■J     ^  ^nmnmmv    •■"•h  are  oar  hentagr 
Tery  sertously  <«'^'"  "^"^S?  ftS        tailiort.  Mr    Prr^ident,  I  do  not  be- 
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was  eoodueted  iinrtsr  polio*  t«rror.  But  the 
rury  at  the  oppoalUon  Democratic  Party. 
U  aa  antt-CooununUt  am  President 
own  Liberal  Party,  turn*  not  ao  much 
the  Prwldent.   who  was  assured  of 

rf*lecUon    even   without    the 

ttnfortunaU    death    In    WaahlngVon    of    his 

OMBOcratle     opponent     ahorUy     before     the 

siscUnn      It  turns  rather  against  Vice  Pres- 

tasnt    Us*,    who    displaced    the    Democratic 

iDCiunbeot  and  aboae  elecUoD  does.  Indeed. 

appear    to    ha\e    been    iteamroUed    to    as- 

•ure    a    Ubsral    iucceaaor    should    anything 

taappea  to  tbe  gg-year-old   President      But 

OMsalenel  slatitliin  rigging  haa  been   known 

in  oouatrtas  with  far  older  democratic  rule. 

and  Ineurrectioaary  rlou  that  endanger  the  / 

very  silstsnns  o<  th«  country  are  obvtou&ly 

ikot  tbe  t>cst-  means  to  cure  it. 

U  u  to  be  hoped  ttoat  both  Preeident  Rhee 
and  hie  regime  a«  well  as  the  Democratic 
oppo^non  wUl  now  get  together  to  de^:iae  a 
bett^  luaettealng  democracy  than  here- 
toffire  ao  Uiat  the  sacrtnoes  of  tbe  Koreans 
titamaalrss  and  of  many  free  nations  for 
maybe  ju«fft-^ 
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LBOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr       DUiKSEN       Mr.     President.     I 

f,:  .  make  Inquiry  of  the  dls- 

t^:^-.^;  J  -  '  upant  of  the  chair  with 
rwpect  to  the  poesible  disposition  of  the 
pending  nomination  today,  and  what  the 
buslneei  will  be  for  tomorrow  and  for 
the  ensuln«  week,  if  the  distinguLshed 
Senator  from  Montana  is  in  a  position 
to  Inform  the  minority  leader. 

The  :  RP^  'itlNQ  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Mamstiel.  •  hair).  The  Chair  will 
■ay  to  the  <  iiahed  minority  leader 

that  It  IS  hoped  we  will  be  able  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Ehirfee  nomi- 
nation socne  time  around  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  When  that  business  is 
concluded,  it  i5  the  Intention  of  the  lead- 
.errtUp  to  adjourn  the  Senate  until  to- 
morrow, for  a  brief  formal  meeting,  and 
then  to  adjourn  the  Senate  from  Thurs- 
day until  the  following  Monday  at  noon. 

Mr  DIRKS  EN.     I  thank  the  Presiding 
OfBrer 


It    is   difficult   for    mt    t^^    undersland 
how  anyone  in  my  home  StaT^  of  Mon- 
tana, who  professes  a  sincere  iiu^^rest  in 
improved    standards    of   education,   can 
sanction    such    adaniani    opixisitiqn    to 
Federal   aid   in  lighi   oi    i!u    lad   that 
Montana  stands  second  only  b.  Utah  ip 
the    amount    of    school    revenues    from 
State  and  local  sources  as  a  percent  of 
total  personal  income,  while  Montana  -^ 
personal  income  per  student  i.';  only  89 
percent  of  that  of  the  average  Sia'a    . 
These  sUtistics  are  taken  from  the  De- 
cember 1959  repoit  of  the  Committee  for 
EconMnic  Development, 

I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  effort  my 
fellow  Montanans  are  puttm-  forth  cr. 
the  State  and  local  level  b;;:  Mo:. tan  i 
has  a  slender  tax  base,  and  ;n  .spite  of 
our  efforts  we  rank  12th  out  of  i:^ 
Western  States  in  average  teachei.s 
salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  havf  never  for  a  mn.- 
ute  doubted  that  I  am  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  th-  i^'  -'plo  f'f  my  State 
in  my  constant  ana  st:  wj  advocacy  of 
Federal  aid  to  etiucation  And  I  am 
further  cwnforted  by  the  a.s.surance  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Montanan.s  .stand 
behind  me  in  this  endeavor  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  children  and  of  future  gen- 
eratlcms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
,sent  to  insert  in  th-^  Record  at  thus  point 
an  article  from  the  Herald-News  of  Wolf 
Point,  Mont.,  entiled  ■Poplar  Schools 
Overcrowded,  Under  Equipped  ■  This 
article  describes  the  inadequate  school 
facilities  in  one  .sm;vll  Montana  commu- 
nity, and  I  belli  vr  ;■  pomt^s  out  the  nec-d 
for  Federal  aid  to  help  poorei-  .Mrhool  dis- 
tricts of  this  type. 

There  being  no  objection 


the  article 

lie  Rfcofd 
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It  a  eertalaly  ^lettBed  la  oalUng  oa 

1  B&ee  and  all  Koreaos  to  eoB- 
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Uw  aad  order,  and  beyomd  tliat  to 

ksdlately   Jwetltihls   grtev- 

_    from 

tn    a 

to  toe  aala  frocn 


ler  a 


.  Ift  taat  elected  PfesMMIt 
4- year  term   was  "rigged"  and 
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Mr  Mli-H'V  Mr.  President,  I  am 
oortaln  th»'  :  i^m,  ;  t  the  only  Member 
of  the  ^  •  '  •■'  -^  ■  ^ '  'fflce  is  still  receiv- 
ing mlmt;o,i*^' .'.«*.;  '--nn  letters  in  oppo- 
sition to  PMeral  aid  to  education. 

In  vartotis  Montana  communities,  con- 
senraUve  community  leaders  are  wag- 
ing concerted  campaigns  to  Influence 
looal  PTA  units  to  reject  the  over- 
wtiotmlng  eentiment  of  the  State  PTA. 
^T>d  to  go  on  record  In  opposition  to 
Federal  aid 

In  order  to  soimd  convincing  these 
people  h.'  ;  iraded  the  timeworn 
bogeyman  y>i  Federal  control,  redtape, 
and  socialism  before  well-meaning,  pub- 
lic spirited  groups.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  comes  to  light,  however,  when 
ooe  dlacovers  that  the  leaders  of  the 
anil-Federal- aid  brigade  are  the  same 
pereons  who  march  before  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  declare  that  schools  are  a 
purely  local  matter.  After  accomplishing 
this,  their  next  plan  of  attack  is  usually 
to  exert  their  economic  power  on  the 
'  --^a'  level  in  order  to  secure  the  defeat 
,«;iy  bond  proposals  in  behalf  oi 
schools. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
as  follows: 

Poplar  Schools  Ovekcr    v.  i  e: 

EQUTPPH) 

Thl«  week  Superintendent  Duane  Adams 
lasued  a  statement  explaining  why  Vne  new 
Poplar  High  School  br.  idmfj  i.«  so  sorely 
needed.  He  emphasized  ti^p  s-'^  id-.ly  Increas- 
ing enrollment  and  ih*"'n*de<r:acT  -.f  tlie 
present  facilities.  He  h. >•,(-■  V.^c  iieeds  .i 
follows : 

"The  Poplar  public  school  h:u'-  been  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  100  first  grade  pu-Mi.-^ 
annually  since  1955.  This  win  cn-Mnue  snd 
gradually  increase.  The^e  trradp  enr  Kmeist,- 
have  caused  overcrowding  ol  tlu  hig!.  .'-iIhh)! 
facilities. 

"Our  facilities  currently  contain  grades  4 
through  12  in  one  building  This  has  caused 
some  problems,  and  scheduling  often  be- 
comes complicated.  Changing  classes  for 
high  school  and  recess  for  grades  creates 
noises  for  both.  Fourth  grade  classrooms 
are  located  on  the  same  flcx>r  with  two  high 
school  claasrooms.  Toilet  •,a\:.i.>r\.  and 
drinking  fountain  facllUieb  .v:e  .r.itdequate 
plus  the  mixing  of  age  groups  up  to  17- 
or  18-year-old8,  Tlie  limited  and  poor  fa- 
cilities have  caused  considerably  heavier 
claasload  than  the  physical  nature  of  some 
particular  rooms  are  suited  for, 

"Our  plant  has  three  sections  In  it,  the 
center  one  being  built  in  1915.  This  struc- 
ture has  two  main  stories,  with  a  part  full 
basement,  and  a  half  basement  This  full 
basement  was  originally  a  pymnasium.  later 
a  shop,  then  it  was  converted  to  a  band-  anc' 
lunch-room,  and  is  currently  being  used  aj- 
a  bandroom  and  chorus  room  This  of 
course,  gives  the  claasrooms  above  no  end  of 
distraction.     The  fire  escajK-   from   thl<;  area 
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At  flrtt  Kohlban  natvany  dontod  that 
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In  hia 


Um  wear  and  tear  of 
la  taita  aa  laU  on  Al- 
fMiBDMbatf-    BtfMMhlttMfaod&«ht 
l^iha  and   etMorful  and  aerene  In  the 
knovladia '  that    the    ^reading    black 
niaht  of  apparantly  Inrtodble  commu- 
ni«B  eould  ba  burlad  back  and  nnally 
daatroyad  If  anouch  man  of  aood  will  and 
faith  dadleated  thair  Urea  to  that  pur- 
poar.    as    h^    had    done     Tha    taaale 
draggle  aaainat  tha  eonsununata  avfl  of 
•aflbM  ailialaltn  aaoManlam  wiu  go  on. 
My  prayar  la  that  more  Atfrad  Kohlberga 
wtu  atap  forward  lo  tatp  hia  plaoc. 


Mr  Piaaldant.  U  morn- 
leoKkdoded^ 

OFl-  ICER  I«  thene 
furtharmamlmbuaineas'*  IfDoi.aiom- 
tnc  Uualmaa  la  c^^-'-'^-'^ 

MOiCnCATION  OP  JAMSB  R.  DURFSl 

TO  BE  AIMOCIATB  JUDGE  OP  THE 

U8  COURT  or  CLAXM8 

Tha  SanaU  raaufl»id  tht  CUPilderatlon 

of  iha  a'— t"***^  of  Jamca  R  Durfec, 

af  Wlannniin   to  ba  aa  aaaodate  Judge 

of  Iha  U  A  Ooort  of  ClataDt. 

Tha  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER  Morning 
:  been  concluded,  the  Sen- 
wfD  raaoBM  the  eoni^ideratlon.  in 
axacuUve  laailnn  of  the  nomination  of 
Jamaa  R  XXiiVaa.  of  Wlaconsln.  to  be  an 
aMoelata  judge  of  the  Court  of  ClalmA 

Tha  qiiaallnr  la.  WUl  the  Senate  ad- 
Ttaa  and  uoiMafir  to  the  nomtoatloo? 
Mr    WUXT  oUainad  the  floor. 
Mr  TOUNO  of  Ohio.    Mr   PraaidaDl. 
will  the  Sanator  yield  to  me  ^ 

Mr  Wnxr  Mr  Ptealdent.  I  a5k 
unanimoua  conaent  that  I  may  yield  to 
tha  Saatator  from  Ohio  without  losing 
aay  right  to  the  floor. 

aamWO  OPFICER  la  there 
to  tha  raqoaat  of  the  senator 
from  WlacoiMln?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  la  ao  orderecf 


TO   LXBHRALIZK    SOCIAL 
RETmUfENT       PAY- 


Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohk)  Mr  Prealdeni. 
thto  yaar  mark*  the  »th  annlTeraary  of 
llM  HKiai  humane  and  adratkoad  aoclal 
In  oar  Matton'a  hktory.  Iha 


i^^  IB  their  old  ag«  they  win  enjoy  a 
» of  disntty  and  aecurlty 

)L,  »e  cannot  rest 
on  laarcla  of  the  paak.  We  have  a  duty 
«a  fvrthar  aapvDd  and  Uberallaa  thia 
procTMi  for  ttM  walfart  of  the  natten 
and  Ita  dtlaena 

r.  the  Porand  bin.  which  would 

for  surgkal  and  hocplUl 

for  aldarty  peraona  oorarad  by 

aoclal  arcurlty.  waa  defeated  In  the  Oom- 
BMat  on  Ways  and  Maaaa  of  the  Booae 
iif  nafami^llTiia 

Althoi^  thla  partleQiar  leglalaUve 
propoaal  was  shdtad  In  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Maaiw  of  tha  oOar  body. 
there  reaUy  ahoukl  be  no  qMattOh  in  our 


mlncU  but  thai  legislation  liberalizing 
and  expanding  the  social  security  system 
ahould  be  enacted  into  law  before  ad- 
journment of  this  se-ssion  of  the  Con- 
greaa.  Why  stand  In  the  way  of  neces- 
sity and  of  prograoa?      ^ 

We  Biat  aaainlain  social  security  as 
an  Imniranoe  ayatcm.  actuarially  sound. 
In  Ut>cralixlng  retirement  pajTnents  by 
prorldlng  for  payment  of  medical  and 
aurglcal  ser\icrs  of  doctors  of  their  own 
choice,  and  for  some  necessary  hospitali- 
MUkm.  we  make  essential  provisions  for 
Ihoae  faced  uith  the  calamity  of  debt 
beyond  their  meam.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished with  but  a  slight  increase, 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
for  the  employed  and  employer,  and  not 
Vo  exceed  three-eighths  of  1  percent  per 
annum  for  the  self-employed. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  a  happy  personal 
recollection  that  as  a  member  of  the 
OoBUnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Hooae  of  RepresentaUves,  I  helped  draft 
the  preeent  Social  Security  Act. 

Tremendous  debt  should  not  be  a  pen- 
alty to  be  paid  by  elderly  people  when 
the  calamity  of  prolonged  illness  or  nec- 
easary  aurylcal  attention  comes  into 
their  hOBMB.  TWa  added  protection 
against  a  disaster  of  this  sort  is  a  press- 
ing social  w^are  problem  which  we 
should  meet. 

We  must  be  realistic.  Mr  President, 
and  legislate  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  medical  and  surgical  expense  for 
older  people — particularly  those  in  their 
s^entles — is  probably  three  times  the  ex- 
pense Incurred  by  those  in  their  forties 
ar>d  fifties  For  many  thousands  of 
these  people  living  on  small  Incomes  or 
penalona.  the  rising  cast  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  presents  an  increasingly 
cruel  and  worrisome  dilemma. 

Mr  President.  a5  a  trial  lawyer  I  have 
obserred,  as  have  all  persons  who  have 
glren  any  thought  whatever  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  life  expectancy  of  our 
ettlMBfl  has  been  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  30  years. 

Medical  science  has  had  the  financial 
backing  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  providing  funds  for  research, 
and  within  a  short  period  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  great  progress  In  prevent- 
ative medicine  in  connection  with  cancer 
and  heart  disease,  and  that  the  scourge 
of  theae  aftlcUons  which  strike  so  many 
families,  will  be  curbed  and  brought  to 
an  end 

What  good  are  these  advances  In  the 
healing  arts  when  they  are  priced 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  majority 
of  retired  workers? 

Even  now  It  Is  unrealistic  and  unfair 
to  provide  that  men  and  women  receiv- 
ing social  security  retirement  at  ages  62 
and  65.  respectively,  be  denied  such  pay- 
ments If  their  earnings  exceed  $1,200 
per  arinum  Such  limit  should  surely 
be  Increased  to  at  least  double  that 
amount.  We  should  encourage  employ- 
ment Instead  of  discouraging  It. 

Those  persons  who  oppose  a  forward- 
looking  program  to  liberalize  our  social 
aecurlty  system.  Mr.  President,  speak  of 
health  Insurance  procured  from  private 
companies.  The  facts  are  that  only 
one  m  eight  persons  who  would  be  b«ie- 
flted  by   enactment  of  legislation  with 


provisions  similar  to  those  included 
within  Uk:  Forand  bill,  has  health  in- 
surance, U>  some  e.xtent,  procured  from 
a  private  company.  Frankly,  I  have  no 
such  insurance  coverage  nor  have  I  had 
at  any  time  duimg  the  past  15  years. 
I.  personally,  considered  the  expense  out 
of  line  and  too  great,  and  am  certain 
that  many  olhor  average  persons  in  their 
60s  have-  Uii  ihe  same  way. 

Ironically',  however,  men  and  women 
who  are  above  the   age  of   65.  are  the 
very  ones  who  are  confronted  with  tlie 
threat  of  the  highest  expense  for  medi- 
cal services  and  ho:spilal  care.     It  is  a 
fact   that   the   average   medical   bills   of 
this  group  durmg  the  6  years  from  1952 
to  1958.  incrca.sed  by  nearly  75  percent. 
Mr.  Presirieiii     liiere  are  all  soru.  cf 
facts  and  figures,  but   they   ail  add  up 
to  the  simple  fact  that  medical  expenses 
rise  with  a  person  s  years.     At  the  same 
time,  for  most  people,  the  ability  to  meet 
them  declines  rapidly  once  they  are  off 
the  payroll. 

It  is  a  tragic  situation  that  here  m 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  mil- 
lions of  our  eldrr.y  c;t:/ens  live  m  con- 
stant fear  the  saMncs  ."^et  aside  for  a 
dignified  old  ape  will  be  waslied  away 
by  one  serious  illness.       ~ 

It  will  be  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
bouiitiful  democracy  if  we  are  unable  to 
replace  this  fear  with  tru^t  and  confi- 
dence in  the  future 

I  advocate  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  payment  of  stme  necr.=:- 
sary  medical  bills  for  those  who  are  re- 
tired. I  do  not  advocate  any  chance 
whatsoever  in  the  freedom  wc  Americans 
enjoy  to  be  attended  by  doctors  of  our 
choice,  and  surely  l  subscribe  to  the  view 
that  physicians  and  sur-ccons  may  choose 
the  patients  they  desire  to  attend  and 
have  full  freedom  to  choose  the  hours 
they  decide  to  give  to  rendering  profes- 
sional services. 

Legislation  we  should  enact  would  pro- 
vide pav-ment  from  the  social  security 
fund  In"  the  manner  private  insurance 
programs  are  operated 

The  most  vociferous  and  most  formid'^ 
able  opponent  of  th:s  forward-looV:ing 
legislation  has  been  the  American  Medi- 
cal A.ssociation.  The  bocus  lab^l  of  '•so- 
cialized medicine,'  applied  by  their  prop- 
agandists to  any  form  of  payment  for 
medical  care,  is  plain  nonsense. 

This  is  not  socialism  It  is  simple  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  no  more  socialistic  than 
anv  other  form  of  social  security.  The 
charge  of  "socialism"  against  the  Forand 
bill  is  as  empty,  meaningless,  and  vicious 
today  as  it  was  against  social  security  25 
years  ago. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  rulim;  officials  of 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce should  also  take  this  position. 
They  have  been  wrong  on  every  issue  af- 
fectin.-  tr,t  well-being  of  the  American 
people  Siiice  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  Uie  ruimi; 
clique  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  Its  powerful  lobby  in  Washmp- 
\o:\  have  beem  using  the  timeworn  Ug 
of  .'-tatf^  socialism"  or  "socialized  medi- 
cine''  on  all  legislation  which  they  op- 
pose. 
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"In  subebaJX^e.  ChAlnuan  Uoktom  we*  say- 
inc  that  farmen  should  be  left  to  continue 
ovenhootlnc  their  majket  and  taking  un- 
■eeeptahly  low  price*  to  as  to  provide  max- 
Uawwi  bwahteea  volume  and  profit*  for  other 
paopto      Aside  frocn   htAn^  Inexcuaably  cal- 
iooa.  thto  argument  contains  aerlous  flaws. 
">Miusse  with  low  income*  are  not  good 
of  th*  •ervlcc  Industrie*,  no  mat- 
tt  farm  output  is  large.     Moreover,  the 
and  other  handlers  of  such  major 
farm  eommodltles  as  animal  products  now 
Mi  saMt^Soe  of  volume  stability  than 
be  Um  aase  tmder  an  effectlTe  farm 
prc^ram       Till*    U    because    excessive    grain 
production    geoerate*    wide    fluctuations    In 
feeding  operations.     Because   It    brings   low 
prtoe*.  an  oversupply  of  livestock  product*. 
IndsK^  by  too  much  cheap  feed.  Invariably 
to  followed  by  a  cutback  In  feeding     It  ap- 
peara  that  we  ahall  aec  such  a  consequence 
tn    IMO    la  the  form   both  of    f.nr>aller    hog 
■applies  aad  msbb  ndastlon  in  egg  output. 
"Ae  for  eflerU  at   retail.  *ome  change   in 
supply    and    price    ooooelvably    may    occur 
a  lib  production  adjustment,  but  the  change. 
If   any    should   tend  to   be   relatively   small. 
In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  excess  mar- 
gin   which    an    adjustment   program    would 
vadertake  to  eliminate  U  not  going  to  the 
retail  oounMr  aow      Seoond.  the  producer's 
entire  piles  today  repreeent*  only  38  cenu  of 
the  eonewBMr's   dollar   going   for    food.      It 
tekee  a  change  of  at  least  2  0  percent  In  the 
farm  price  to  cause  a  change  of  1   percent 
at  the  retail   level      Some  authorities  con- 
that  Wilddlemen   could   absorb  a  large 
of    any    farm    price    rise    without    any 
at  the  retAll  level. 
"Ib  Miy  case,   experience  has  ahown   that 
aa  lacaaas*  iu  farm  income  is  soon  reflected 
back  Into  th*  ixational  econom)  through  in- 
tliaTfl    spending    by    farmers       Because    of 
their   high    mit -of -pocket    production   costs, 
I  Mg  ■psBd^iu.     The  DJ9.  Depart- 
»t  of  AgrtealtWPB  has  earrently  eatlmated 
t  Onlted  atatee  farm  people  spend  more 
#40  MUlon  per  year  on  production  imd 
tiun  giMXis  and  bcrvloe*. 
<:ikalrmau  UoaroN  failed  to  acknowledge 
that   the   rsmlly   Farm   Income  Act  of   1960 
•pedAcally  prohlbiu  the  further  accumula- 
Uao  ef   farm    conunodltla*    In    Oovernment 
hand*  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for  a 
gradual  reductuxi  m  exuung  stocks,  partly 
Ihiai^h  Ittoinhinirin  to  pr^iducers  who  divert 
land  froBB  excea*  crop  production     Thus,  the 
IMO  act  could  effect  a  considerable  saving  In 
operational  costs  of   the   farm  program. 

-The  Republican  farm  policy  strategy  to 
apparent  from  the  Morton  speech  It  to  to 
hurt  epitheu  at  every  proposal  not  acoept- 
abto  to  PreeMtont  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
neneoa.  herim  the  current  attempt  to  stir 
up  oppoettlon  by  use  of  the  Brannan  lai>el. 
CurlouBly,  th*  Republican  oppoaltion  has 
sumetinM*  denounced  the  Brannan  plan  on 
the  ground  thnl  It  would  regiment  farmers 
moot  extremely  while  at  other  times,  it  has 
eootended  that  the  plan  would  pay  farmers 
•ha  tfMevance  between  market  price  and 
parity  on  unlimited  production,  thus  to 
bust    the  U.S  Treasury 

'Actually  the  supplemental  payment  fea- 
ture was  only  one  of  a  variety  of  methods 
•et  forth  In  the  controversial  proposal  put 
forward  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
naa  back  in  IMS  Under  that  propoeal.  for 
prlc*  support  through  nonrecourse 
(with  the  option  to  surrender  the 
goods  tn  settlement)  would  have  been  con- 
tinued on  a  number  of  commodities  Under 
the  1000  act.  as  already  mentioned,  further 
aocumtilatlon  of  coounodlty  stocks  in  Oov- 
ernment hands  through  takeovw  of  loan 
ootlateral  would  be  prohibited. 

"Although  one  would  never  suspect  It 
from  the  Morton  speech,  the  Brannan  plan 
provided  for  a  continuation  of  the  referen- 
dum saethod  under  which  supply  control 
could    not    be    Imposed    on    any    commodity 


without  producer  consent.  It  ;s  worUi  not- 
ing, too.  that  In  his  original  presentation 
to  Congreaa,  Ur  Brannan  referred  to  bis  pay- 
ment system  a*  a  means  of  encouraging 
•the  farmer  to  go  on  producing  to  meei  gen- 
uine consumer  need,  rather  than  restricting 
output  short  of  that  need 

'Aside  from  permitting  the  use  of  direct 
payments  at  times  to  supplement  the  in- 
come-raising effects  of  supply  ai-d  market 
adjustment,  there  U  no  gre.it  resemblance 
between  the  Brannan  pla.:.  ivi.d  the  1960  act. 
Even  with  re8i>ect  to  payments,  the  1960  act 
Imposes  greater  limits  on  the  amount  of 
money  which  might  be  expended  oi.  each 
oomniodlty  or  commodity  group 

"Farmers    will    recognize    that    Mortons 
beating  of   the   dead   horse  of   the  Brannan 
plan   is   only   an   effort    to   divert    attention 
from  the  administration's  sorry  do-nothing 
and  do-wrong  record   on  farm  p>ollcy.     The 
OOP's  coTiBtant  screaming  about  more  free- 
dom for  farmers  and  the  need  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  t).<    Federa;  far::,  program  is 
growing  pretty  thi:.,  e«pecuihy   m  tl.e   Corn 
Belt.     Parraers  are  aware,  even  if  Chairman 
MorroN   Is  not.  that  our  troubles  today  axe 
due  more  to  too  much,  rather   th.n   to  ttxj 
little,  freedom  to  produce.     There  never  has 
been  a  compulsory  program  on  feed  grains; 
Individual    producers    could    parttcipute    rr 
not.  at  their  option      Unfortunately,   under 
tJie    policy    declt;    n.'^    ^<'.    the    administratii  n 
and  the  veto  blocKade  on  revision  attempts. 
compliance   with    the    ;.irv:    prof-ram   in    the 
Ck>m    Belt    declined    to     the    point    of    ef- 
fectiveness.    Admittedly,     some     legislative 
changes  were  needed   from  time  to  time  to 
Instire  satisfactory  program  results    but  the 
administration  never  seriouslv  soncht  really 
effective  revisions 

"The  proposed  F;.:i.;'v  Furm  Incon.e  Act 
of  1960  Lb  not  a  per'ect  \n'.\  nnd  our  group 
of  Midwest  State  Govern  -^  r  not  contend 
that  It  is.  But  It  would  pr  ■.  .rif  producers 
with  some  rather  effective  t  ;.-  ;  r  deahr.g. 
If  they  so  desire,  with  their  prL.b'.erriS  of 
supply  and  marketing  and  it  deserves  fair 
and  serious  discussion  T^.-.-  wh  >  re^-^p- 
nlzlng  that  further  revisi nis  are  needed  and 
will  take  place  before  p  inp  to  the  House 
f\oor,  our  Governor  group  did  gi\e  general 
endorsement. 

"Chairman  Mortons  remarks  showed  a 
singular  lack  of  api>reclatlon  fca-  the  fix  Mid- 
west agriculture  Is  now  In  He  liad  tlic  ef- 
frontery to  make  prejudicial  remarks  abov.t 
farm  production  adjustnier.t  proposals  on 
the  grounds  that  ihey  would  hurl  business 
while  the  auto  Industry  meantime  w:is  pre- 
paring production  -^utbuck  which  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  naturally  woMld  c\!t  pur- 
chases of  steel.  rubl>er,  aluminum,  lead  glass 
plastlce,  paint,  and  other  Items  ' 

"At  the  same  time,  UJS  Deparinieut  of 
Agriculture  figures  showed  farmer;-"  cash  re- 
ceipts for  January  and  February  ar  being 
down  7  i>ercent  from  tlie  same  period  in 
1959.  and  USDA  spokesmen  al.'io  were  tel!:ne 
a  congres-slonal  committee  that  total  net 
farm  Income  In  I960  may  be  down  a  further 
half -billion  dollars  from  195P 

"GOP  Chairman  Moeto.n  has  decU.rec^ 
that  for  the  first  time  since  1950,  there  is 
now  "the  opportunity  for  a  meaningful,  full- 
dress  debate  of  the  entire  farm  problem." 

"This  Is  a  dubious  statement,  there  has 
never  been  a  lapse  in  opportunity  for  farm 
policy  discussion  at  any  time  since  1950  But 
It  is  certainly  correct  to  say  that  the  op- 
portunity extots;  and,  accordingly  Demi  - 
cratE  everywhere  are  prepared  U)  enpape  the 
Republlcaris  In  ■meaningful  full-dress  d< - 
bate 

"As  seems  evident  from  Chairman  Mor- 
ton's performance  in  Ues  Moines  the  prob- 
lem will  be  to  get  the  Republican.";  to  ad- 
dree*  themselves  to  the  hard  facts  of  the 
situation  and  to  offer  concrete  propo.sals 
Piu-mer*  are  pa.«:t  the  point  of  being  charmed 
I IV    vague    promises    such    a&     full    parity    in 
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running  and  workers  employed. 
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I  spelled  out  theee  goal*  and  guidellnea 
for  aoMevtag  them  to  tbm  Bttaiplu-ey  ram- 
Uy  Firm  Program  DevelopoMnt  Act  which 
I  Introduced  last  August.  This  u  a  charter 
for  iBBBUy  tarai^ara. 
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THK   rOaOOTTKH   MAN 

The  American  farmer  Is  today's  forgotten 
man 

Dairy  farmers  are  especially  aware  of  this. 
The  deliberate  Republican  policy  of  farm 
Lion  hit  dairy  farmers  early  and  hit 
hard  on  April  1,  1054.  when  dairy  sup- 
port prices  were  alaahed  from  90  percent  of 
parity  to  76  percent 

Dairy  farmers  led  the  downhill  parade. 
Tear  by  year,  the  prices  and  Income  received 
by  all  farmers  have  gone  down  the  sliding 
acale  Today  the  farmer  is  getting  only  37 
cenu  aa  hla  ahare  of  the  dollar  apent  for 
retail  food,  the  least  he  has  received  In  20 
years 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  a  farmer  haa  to  buy  to  keep  his 
farm  operating  has  gone  up  Taxes  have 
gone  up.  interest  rates  have  gone  up.  and 
ao  have  cash  wage  rates.  Farm  machinery 
and  Implements,  autos  and  trucks.  biUldlng 
and  fencing  materials — all  of  these  cost  much 
more  today  than  when  the  farm  deflation 
started 

The  only  prices  that  have  gone  down  are 
for  those  item*  farmers  buy  from  other 
farmers— feed,  and  seed,  and  feeder  11  ve- 
■toek 

Current  farm  policies  have  brought  about 
falling  prices,  falling  parity,  falling  Income — 
and  falling  farms  Neither  farmers  nor  the 
Nation  can  stand  for  the  continuation  of 
theee  policies  The  disastrous  end  result 
would  be  to  push  farmers  onto  the  "free 
market."  to  force  farmers  to  stand  alone  as 
the  only  group  In  the  country  unprotected 
from  the  harsh  economics  of  supply  and 
demand. 

ABUNDANT    PaoDUCTlOlf 

The  realistic  alternative  la  the  kind,  of 
farm  program  I  favor,  one  that  la  keyed  to 
elBclent  and  abundant  production  that  will 
bring  a  fair  price  and  a  fair  Income  to  family 
farmers 

The  American  mind  and  the  American 
oooaclence  are  not  suited  to  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity. 

We  must  plan  for  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  In  the  abundance  needed  to  sup- 
ply all  commercial  markets,  at  home  and 
abroad 

We  must  plan  for  abundant  production 
that  will  feed  the  needy,  the  "unemployed, 
and  those  unfortunates  among  \X6  who  do 
not  have  the  strength  to  help  themselves. 
and  whose  claims  are  baaed  on  humanity. 

We  must  plan  for  abundant  production 
that  wtll  be  used  as  part  of  a  definite  Inter- 
national economic  aid  program  directed  to- 
ward attainment  of  world  peace 

We  must  plan  for  the  abunda:nt  produc- 
tion that  win  t>e  neMled  Ui  feed  our  future 
generations 

Pood  Is  too  vital  to  our  Individual  and  to 
our  national  future  to  permit  any  longer 
haphazard,  chance  production  that  tills  no 
need,  increases  taxes,  undermines  the  wel- 
fare of  farm  famlUee.  wastes  soil  and  water 
reaovirrea  and — a  needless  extravagance  «e 
Mometlmes  forget — wastes  human  labor  and 


It  would  bring  supply  and  demand  Into 
balance  at  the  highest  possible  levels,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  brlnp  them  into  balance 
at  depressed  levels. 

This  program  1b  a  "charter  of  hope"  !or 
family  farmers,  but  It  can  be  more  than  that. 
It  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  charter  of 
hope  for  the  free  world 
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I  t>elleve  It  la  plain  everyday  commonsen^e 
to  enact  a  farm  program  that  will  achle. e 
the  goala  of  a  faralghted  food  ^rd  fMx-r 
policy  Undoubtedly,  there  would  ;<  .^  :;.f 
mistakes  made  and  some  dlflQculUee  en- 
countered under  this  kind  of  program 
There  La  no  magic,  overnight  solution  to  the 
tremendous  farm  policy  problems  that  have 
been  poeed  by  advancing  agrlcult  ..-^u.  t.erh- 
nology — and  toy  Inept  manipulation  of  cur- 
rent farm  programs  But  such  a  protean; 
being  based  upon  soui.d  a:,  l  »  rthy  (.tje<- 
tlTss.  would  be  salI-rep.»;r.:.K  .■.^iviui.  .if  aeit- 
def  eating. 


NOMrNA.TION  OF^  JAMES  R.  DURFEE 
I  O  BE  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE 
U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.slderation 
of  the  nominatioi:!  of  James  R.  Durfee 
to  be  as.'^ociate  :.uc.ue  of  the  US.  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  WIL}-:Y  Mr  President  I  have 
sent  word  lo  my  junior  assfx-iate  that 
I  am  about  to  .speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  nommaiiori  of  James  R.  Durfee  to 
be  associate  .lud^e  of  the  U.S  Court  of 
Claims.  Yesterday  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  spoke  for  some  5  hours. 
I  shall  not  speak  that  long,  but  I  shall 
cover  the  issues  as  he  said  before  the 
committee  they  were,  and  as  he  said  on 
the  floor  they  were 

His  first  is.^ue  wa.'^  that  Durfee  lacked 
the  training  and  experience  required  for 
a  judge  on  a  court  TTien  he  amplified 
his  statement  by  saying  that  Durfee  has 
had  no  congressional  experience,  no  tax 
or  Government  claims  experience  and 
no  actual  judicial  experience. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wiscomin 
gave  2  r<  asons  for  his  opposition.  The 
secona  one  wa^-'and  this  is  his  own 
statement ; 

In  the  only  Federal  quapi-judicKil  experi- 
ence Mr  Durlee  ha.':  enjoyed,  he  ha.";  on 
three  distinct  v>ccns.'n\s  flacrantly  violated 
the  code  of  eth;  f  cf  the  agency  which  he 
himself  heads 

On  every  one  of  these  occasions  it  is  clear 
(1)  that  he  accepted  "unusual  hospitality": 
and  (2)  that  the  hospitality  was  provided 
by  perrons  who  had  an  Intense  and  obvious 
pecuniary  Interest  Iri  the  business  of  th.e 
Civil  Aeronautic?  Board    his  agency. 

However.  Mr  President,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  escape  that  statement,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  the 
following  statement  before  the  commit- 
tee: 

It  Is  true  that  on  every  one  of  these  three 
occasions  cited  above  'here  was  an  apparent 
public  purpose  of  sorts  The  trip  t-c^  North 
Carolina  was  to  lend  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  CAB  to  achieve  a  more  c<x'pera- 
tlve  relationship  between  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  and  the  commercial  air 
lines.  The  trip  xo  Mexico  was  a  ceremonial 
Inaugural  flight  to  encourage  "a  better 
understanding  of  the  common  Int-erests  of 
both  countries." 

The  purpose  of  the  Rome  trip,  anotlier 
ceremonial  Inaugtiral  llieht  was  to  advance 
the  people-to-people  program,  for  greater 
International  underFtnnding. 

I  have  quoted  the  language  of  my 
junior  associate  as  he  used  it  before  the 
roinmUtce  on  the  Jadiciary. 

Then,  to  wind  up  the  matter,  he  s\id 

lilnally.  let  me  say  tJiat  I  feel  sure  that 
ine  nonilnee  did  not  Icok  at  these  entertain - 
nient  occasions  iis  cold  bloodedly  rs  I  h,i\e 
described  them 

I  presume  he  was  chiefly  interested  in 
the  public  purpose  on  all  occasions  He 
referred  to  what  he  called  the  Wiley 
report     Let  us  get  that  matter  straight. 
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nee.  froee  ■■iitioiiif  IS  to 

of  the  State  enaieitttae  1M1.  mm  Hm  «m*  of 


•J 


tff 


All  Ol    UB    A..»    ^ 


VI'         -■••SI.'- 

'rf*t     A'.f        '.      V    I  ■! 

r  ,ii:  f      I;.-.     :  i.,    , 
-.f!     •»!    -n  I.    /    -' 
•*  i."  •■ '     vt » 


U  the 


^  ^on   I 

'  «*<t«0o  to 

-■natora  who  had 

■  .•      T   '.ho 

1      '     !  ■•      kA  a 
I  r-    t      uld  not 

(iin    iVi.o  V       ;•••  .1-        I     I    .  <:'    UVO 

ombO.     T'    /    K  m  the 

to    what     ■    r—i  -.hotllrl 

write  lette;  .  ^  ...r.nx  i-.,  ..  ^le  rruktter. 
Another  thing  I  loamed  waa  novor  to 
try  oooo  oooo  la  tbo  aowepapr 
learned  UuU  wbMi  I  vae  ptaollaliu 
1  ■^  ■  •  .-T  b«r  that  on  one  oeoailHi  wr* 
a  c«#M  %M  betaf  heard,  the  )udge  dui- 
the  Jury  beeauae  they  had  been 
th«  matcTtal  which  wao  pal  oal 
by  OBO  of  the  cotxnael.  and  I  dtelliiaHf 
that  the  judge  aald  to  the 


off    tir 


-ndi 


and  ae  Slate 

f  the  4Borloan  Legioo  in  Wla* 


Marquatu   Unnpratty    for   10 
leiileiehm  m  lb  >  legal 


'If  joa  p«alat  la  tMa.  t  will    Hma? 
me  ywQ  ne  eeaeH^pa 

I  have  not  spoken  to  anyone  aboat 
this   matter,    oceepl   one   peraoi 
aiked  me  aboot  tt    AOMOC  the  __ 

ben  of  thli  august  body   I   hav#«   not     itim  run  XLmiiL^iti^ 
spoken  to  anjone  except  the  OMmben  mmwjmwmm 

of  the  rniailltse  who  deeldod  on  the 


axwl  bock.     Plfly-four  other 
partlelpalod  In  thle  fltghl 

Thio 
the 


wMili  IM   for  yearo  crttlUoiil  the    (Ught 


.  VI  preeldenl.  let  us  condder  the 
IsBuea.    first.  let  it  be  reoogniiod  that  I 

tn    'i.   '     '   tha   ■w—»,.-.>*Tni   of 

K  >  be  judge  of  tbo  OA 

COort  o<  cutuw&  The  reeerd  of  the 
has  been  very  oarofaOy  dla- 

and  eenetdered  by  the  Soaato  Ja- 
dietary  Commtttee.  whom  agr  jagiar  ao- 
•odaU  praised,  and  then  eaoMgaled 
thaBL     The  coounlttee.  after  fuU  ooo-    Md  aToo 

feo  Htt  iiiiiftiMgHuii     Mr  Durfee  to  ear-  ""'"^  ^  ^ 
rentty  a  meiaber.  and  th«  Chairman,  of 
tlM  Ctni  Aeronautics  Board,  for  which 
oSpe  he  was  unantgwiiily  aprowed  by  the 

U.a  0onaU  Isoo  IBoa  4  yf  am  aga    flte  Th*t  u  th«  Uftm**m^^  ^  »«^ 

senrlee  as  Chalnaan  of  the  CMI  Aero-  -J^  ^  "*  "^"•"••^  <*  ^ 

oaatles  Board  Is  second  longeat  anMag  ^^ 

thai  of  ttM  »>  "-"50  h«y«  ooeupled  aJSor  from 

the  Board  was  enaled  tn  ••■"'**  *"*" 


Inaugurml 
TofttaMomlco 
of  a 

rith 

1^  It  years  the  Ukdied  Stales 

iMd  been  yabnly  trying  to  ici  the  Mczl- 

caa  OorwaaooBi  lo  OBrao  tagaoBoagv 

r  me  aoaaBaaea  m  ine    ■■  ^^^^   wm^imw^  ^t^  «^^^^  ^^^^  i^»* 

tloB  of  State  Aviation     tatned  four  new  nontt«jp  routee  from  the 

t.  lagg.    UaModtloloeloMoitooCltyfora2- 

for  hlo  ,, 

Ctvll  Aeroaaatleo  BoarC    MmOMl  The  gMMfeon  of  th«  Ctrfl 

t  on  thai 


Clfll  AeroaontlcB  Board,    ter  of 

upon  Itself  to  teettfy    can  avtatlea 
"^oa  at  an  thaee  fair 
ladtealed  any  prejudg* 
Th*y 


tho 


IMS. 


Mr   F-  ■ 
nominee   in 


wtth  tho  Mookan  Mlnla- 
IoMmt  high 
wtth  thle 
ted  tn 
by  both  the  M«rt- 
caa  and  0  S.  oAclals  and  alrllnea    The 
United  ataioo  wae   beti«  wwKmmXf^ 


acted  wtth 


to  BMi 

1   -i*^.  that  the 


I.;   *  w**'***!"*. 


Htoj    n'tnir  1 


*ho  the     an  honored  mi  n  tn  the  State,  was 


'^nt     cessfui  la  hlo 


I 


TO  deleraihM  the  weight  to  which  tho 
iiittliiaN  of  Mr  Durf eel  partletpallaB  Id 
an  Inoaggiy  flight  u  entitled.  ttliiMBM 
sary  to  understand  the  laoaigng  and  (en- 
oral  nature  of  inaivural  fll^te. 

Inaogaral  nighu  are  utUhnd  to  mart 
the  tnlHallen  of  new  air  wrricra    Such 
new  air  senloee  are  of  great  taloriot  and 
BOl  oaly  to  tho  coanHrelal  car- 


ta In  hts  home  town,  h    nars  iBfoivod.  bat  also  to  the  '^^t^^^ 


of  the  law.  and    product  of  long  negotlatlofM.    The*ayU 
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only  an 


Board,  as  wi]  a.*  th^  Stale 
It.  plays  an  In  .-    -int  rolr  in 
nrw  serrlce*  p<A«ible      An 
xt,    therefore,    marks    not 
of  U  8  oommercisJ  air 
hatalnthe 
of  oQfB 
takifw. 

The  CHrll  Aeronautics  Board  Is  directed 
by  Coagreee  to  encc-urasf  the  dertfop- 
of  the  air  tran^ortation  system  of 
oaatry      Let  bm  repeat  and  empha- 
ilae  thoee  worda— to  encourage  the  deyel- 
opoomat  of  the  air  transportation  system 
of    thle    country      In    addition    to    its 
quasl-judlctal  functiona—tet  mr  empha- 
alat   thoor   t    -■*.%.  "qxiasl -judicial   furvc- 
•-  U-     It   ..d  also  ha«  the  duty  to 
far   tntenistlonal    air    routes 
wMh  forolgB  ooantncs.     in  this  bargain - 
the  Board  acu  as  s  negoU- 
va     When  this  bar- 
li   eompleied    and    a    bilateral 
Is  signed  with  another  coun- 
try, the  inaugural  flights  over  the  routes 
iBTolved    Is    a    eomoMn    tnlcrhatlonal 
practice     Thsee  Inaugural  flights  are  in- 
tended  to   promote   International    good 
wHL    The  aniTal  of  stieh  fllfhu  in  the 
of    dcetlnaUon    U    commonly 
by  diplomatic  ceremonies  and  re- 
Ueually.  the  members  of  the 
ani  AeronauUcsBoa^d  and  itaf?  ;  1     '.cl- 
patlng   in   the   flight  uUllse  tr  r      ;  ;>or- 
tunity  to  confer  with  artatlon  sCithorltlei 
of  the  other  country     That  was  done  In 
the    tnotoiKs    of    each    of    these    two 
laaugaral  ftghts 

It  OBOet  be  itreesed  thst  Inaugural 
ftghts  are  accompanied  by  a  great 
Of  publlctty.  and  each  one  of 
fllghu  tn  which  Mr  Diofee 
POrtlclitatcd  received  widespread  nem-i 
In  fact.  Mr  Durfees  partlcl- 
In  this  inaugural  flight  along  «-lth 
other  members  of  the  Board  and  its  staff. 
was  announced  by  pram  roleases  issued 
by  the  CtvU  Aerooaotlee  Board  An 
anatyile  of  gueet  Usta  tn  recent  years 
shows  that.  In  addition  to  members  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  staff, 
sxich  flights  have  aBo  **>Ttwlttl 
of  Congrem. 
Prdrral  oOlclalB.  foreign  ofBdals.  and 
members  of  the  newii  media. 

I  have  set  In  my  lUtemeot  a  Uat  show- 
ing participant-*  in  Ins  jgural  flljthU  from 
IMO  to  1959.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thst  the  list  t>e  Incorporated  In  the 
Bacoaa  at  this  point. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  t)e  printed  :n  the  Rscoio.  as 
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Mr.  WZLBT. 


Mr  Prreldcnt.  partlcl- 
tn  Inaugural  flights  has  be^ 
oontlnuously  and  officially  approvod  by 
the  C .  '    ^'-rnnauUcs  Bcm^  since  HKO. 


Let  me  emptiait>iz.f-  t.hc  yt-ar  1940  The 
airlines  involved  ar<-  rf-quircd  to  flip  »nih 
the  Cv.  A'TMnaviUr^  B<i«rd  h  list  of  aH 
guest  i»t\.'vs/-i^^prs  m  such  flipht*  They 
are  r><>'  ;>*-r-yrvtt''<i  \>-  cfuirvc  any  Knest 
on  an  m;i  ..  -.-it;  f^..k>;t  .shortly  after 
the  Civil  A.  :  :.awf.(,v  }V..urd  tulopte^j  it* 
code  of  ethics  in  1951.  It  very  specifically 
held  that  participation  In  inaugural 
flight*  was  rx)t  within  the  proh.txnorus 
of  the  code 

What    are    we    talking    about,    thtn^ 
Why  this  attack  •> 

The  propriety  of  participation  by 
Oovemment  officials  in  IruiuKiirftl  fliphts 
wa*  also  looked  into  by  the  H<  u.s«  .Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight  In 
response  to  a  questionnaire  which,  Wius 
addressed  to  all  members  of  the  six 
regulatory  agencies  being  investigated 
by  the  subcommittee.  Mr  IXirfee  on 
October  M.  1957.  provided  the  subcom- 
mittee with  complete  details  of  the  inau- 
rural  flight  referred  to  above.  I>iii«-i 
he  aljio  testlfled  before  this  sutxoii.niit- 
tee  on  four  different  occasions  .M  no 
lime  was  he  questioned  on  the  subject 
of  Inaugural  flights  and  no  rrfrrpncr  l.s 
made  to  this  matter  in  the  fiubcommiltee 
reports  In  a  letter  •.  n.»  clHt/xi  Febru- 
ary  20.  1960.  ReprrMuuii.vc  Oren  Hai- 
sis.  chairman  of  the  subc^imm.ttef  .said 
with  regard  to  Mr,  Di;:ff^^  ;niit:cipa- 
tlon  In  Inaugural  fllghi^. 

Tbt  oommlttsc   consldsrsd   this  Informa- 
uon  In  the  ooutm  of  lu  tnT««tl|th':  The 

r%eX».  of  cour»e.  ipsak  Tor  theinj.f:\pf  On 
ih»  bAAU  of  the»e  facta  and  our  commute* 
inr««iig«uoni.  the  oommltl«e  did  not 
charge  Ui  DurfM  with  any  in  pr  pnety 
Insofar  aa  1  know,  the  peraona  1.:,  ;  pro- 
fssslonal  conduct  of  Mr  Durfff  ].-,,>.  ■,  ,t 
t>*«n   quMUon*d   by   any   reliable   aourcet 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  also 
»Tote  to  the  Comptroller  General  for  his 
opinion  on  March  19.  1958.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  participation  of 
Board  members  and  staff  In  inauirural 
flights  was  properly  undertaken.  While 
In  an  earlier  opinion  the  Comptroller 
General  expressed  the  view  th.at  the 
practice  of  free  transportation  on  inau- 
gural fllghu  nxay  be  prohibited  by  law 
he  now  concluded  in  his  reply  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Bo«u-d; 

We  have  no  authority  to  make  a  blndlnjf 
dettfrmlnatlon  a«  to  the  proper  lin^rpre- 
taUon  of  thu  ttAtute  and  from  the  otAnd- 
polnt  of  the  audit  function*  of  this  Office 
I  have  no  r«aaon  to  question  yotir  deter- 
mination aa  to  the  continued  olBclaJ  nature 
of  the  nigbta  mentioned  or  the  particlpa- 
Uon  therein  by  otnclala  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nauUca  Board,  or  their  staffe.  undpr  the 
dreumataneea  relatsd  While  m  my  .pin- 
ion auch  action  would  not  t*  a  v.  iati  iii 
of  18  VSC  IBM.  that  U,  ai  siutecl  ulx.ve. 
a  matt«T  for  flnaJ  determination  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  court* 

Mr  President.  I  have  a  letur  f :  (vm  Mr 
Coates  Lear,  a  copy  of  which  wa,';  sent  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  !  Mr 
ProxmiseI.      Tliis    man    was    a    lawyer 
representing  one  of  the  airlines  involved 
He  states : 

Wabhinotow.  D  C  .  March  16.  I960 
fc>iTo«,   THi    Washincton    Post   akd   Timks 

HaaALj). 
Washington.  DC. 

DXAS  8i«:  I  wlah  to  tfbtnment  on  the  letter 
of  Senator  PaoxMiu  which  wa«  publLshed  in 
the  Port  on  March  16.  1900      .Se:uiU.r  Pbox- 


MrRE  ( lHim.s  that  Vlr  James  Durfee,  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Apn)nautics  Board,  1*  not 
(jiialifled  t<->  be  appointe<3  to  the  Court  of 
Claim*  pnmar'.ly  because  In  October  1956  Mr 
D.rtee  went  to  Pmehurst,  N  C  ,  as  a  pueet  of 
•,w  airline*  who  then  had  cases  pending  be- 
t're  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

I..i4*much  ai^  I  WEts  attorney  for  one  of  the 
.urMnes  at  the  time  I  believe  that  I  am 
(qualified  to  comment  on  the  propriety  of 
•..he  P; :-.ehi:r^.  tnp 

I:,  my  opinion  the'  trip  was  entirely  proper 
and  did  not  con^tlf  ite  a  breach  of  the  CAB 
c  xle  of  Ethics  ""he  "fundamental  point 
■*..  "h  .Senator  Proxmire  overlooks  Ifi  the  fact 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  requires  the 
CAJB  to  enc^iurage  and  foster  the  development 
of  clvU  aviation.  In  other  words,  the  law 
under  which  the  Board  operates  Is.  In  large 
niPHiure.  a  {jromotlonal  statute  Thle  dls- 
tingulahea  the  functions  of  the  CAB  from, 
thoae  of  a  court 

The  purpose  of  the  Plnehurst  trip  was  to 
aasemble  representatives  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  and  vanouf.  airlines  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  compeiiuon  by  MATS  with,  the 
Ivi;  air  carriers  Unfair  competition  by 
MA1>^  i.s  a  pr-blem  which  concerns  all  civil 
air  carriers  In  the  sijne  sense  that  the  un- 
authorized practue  of  law  Is  of  concern 
to  all  n. embers  of  XX. t  bar  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  disagreement  among  air  carriers 
on  the  subject  of  competition  by  MATS. 
M  ire.>ver  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
•ii'*  B.)ard  in  its  cwphtity  of  encouraging  the 
cle\elopment  of  nr  transportation  to  attempt 
:>_  re»r,ive  this  problem  in  the  Interest  of  the 
civil  air  carriers  In  order  to  foster  their 
healthy  growth  and  mitigate  their  subsidy 
requirements 

.SenaUir  Proxmire  stresses  the  point  that 
the  airlines  had  cw.es  pending  before  the 
CP.  .1  ,\er,.)nautlcs  Eoard  Insofar  as  my 
client  was  concerned  Its  cases  were  pending 
'1.  y  in  the  sense  that  a  lawyer  always  has 
a-'-ej:  pending  in  court  Yet,  this  fact  alonft 
.•las  never  been  construed  to  insulate  Judges 
fnm  Cf)n\  ersiiUons  with  lawyers  about  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  the  bench  or  bar. 
Indeed,  from,  a  technical  standpoint,  all  air- 
lines always  have  cases  pending  before  the 
CAB  Thus  .Senat-ir  Proxmire's  alleged  code 
of  ethics  w.iuld  com.pletely  insvilate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  frf)m  the  airline  Industry 
contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
statute  under  which  the  Board  operates 

If  Senator  Proxmire  is  so  concerned  with 
preserving  the  judicial  Integrity  of  the  ClvU 
-Aeronautics  Board  i  and  presumably  the 
■ther  Federal  regulatory  agencies  i  I  respect- 
fw::v  f'lppeft  that  he  examine  the  beam  in 
t!ic  evf  ,.,f  (■<>:. gress  Oefc^re  belaboring  the 
mote  in  Mr  Durfees  eye  .Specifically  I  refer 
to  the  growing  practice  of  Congressmen  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ClMl  Aeronautics  Board  in  ad- 
Jiidicatory  proceedings  by  ex  parte  telephone 
calls  and  letters  and  by  personal  appear- 
ances before  the  Board  For  example,  in 
1957  a  total  of  76  Members  of  Congress  par- 
ticipated in  oral  argument  before  the  Board 
m  adjudicatory  proceedings  and  in  1968 
there  w-e.^-e  103  such  appearances^  This 
practice  utterly  destrovs  the  Judicial  in- 
tegrity of  the  CAB;  yet  It  is  vigorously  de- 
fended by  some  Membe.-s  of  Congress'  apv- 
parently  on  the  theory  that  they  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  attempt  to'  influence 
decisions    of    the    C.A.B    in    contested    route 

I,    for    one,    am    getting    a    little    weary    of 
reading    of     the     sanctimonious    platitudes 


"  -Source  Brief  of  CA15.  p,  80,  in  Eastern 
A.--  I.:nrs    rt  al    v    CAB     (271  F    2d  752). 

-  See.  for  example,  hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Commttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 86th  Cong,  liit  sees  (Major  Ad- 
ministrative  Process    Proijlems  i     (1969) 
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X  Ihiok.  Mr  PiMldwit.  that  th«r«  waa 
nothing  ImprofMT  in  Mn.  Durfwli  par- 
tlilpttllOA  tn  th«  lx\aacttr%l  fliKht  to 
nrit  I  OUnk  that  bfinslnt  la  tiM  wift 
\s  only  aooth«r  indVatWin  of  ft  ytrj  wMk 
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that  rrsy  ^mtor 

the  C'luUJibfT. 
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COATW 

am  tlMl  to 
late  has  arr 


f  ".f 


i!.    bMn  enUclMd 

..Av  :  V.     . .  *  '  '  ."i..  ..  iMt«  With  bin 

th«  inaugut-al  flight  to  Room.  Italy. 

r  VI'.  AflMl    Tba  oOcUl  laUar  that 

«>n  Wodad  bw.    Tat.  Um  pm- 

f    f  e  nogftlncg's  wife  tn  thlft 

•    I 


MCirT  arrtOALA  4r 
r«mri»«i»T* 


''incf.ioi  ♦     Aii'l 


'^ractic«  MM 


V      ther«foxe. 

Ui  L>urfc«  In 
vifxloo  city  waa 

:'.-  tr.Af.utaa  ci 

•thleao< 

'-.•'t«rd       In   fact. 

Ujard  stiU  oon- 


•namrur** 


noany 


\ 

t|ie 


|VH*rH 
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Mr  President,  the  next  Item  I  want  to 
dlacuss  Is  the  partlcipftUon  of  lAi.  Dur- 
fee  aa  oXBclal  repreeentatlve  of  the  ClvU 
.\eroi\autics  Board  in  an  inaugtirml  flight 
to  Roif.p 

M;    I  <  rf^v   -igain  partielpftted  In  an 
maugurai  flight  by  Trans- World  Airlines 
to  Rome  during  the  period  of  October  2 
tbrotigh  October  8. 1967.    Approximately 
IM  Aggerlcans   repreagoUog   education. 
rtUftai.  the  arta.  Kleneeg.  iports.  busi- 
neig  and  govenuafeni.  also  took  part  in 
this  flight.     During  the  Rome  stay.  Mr 
Durfee.  another  Board  member,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boards   staff,  together 
with  reprgaenutives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, ooof erred  at  length  with  the  Ital- 
ian Ministry  of  Aviation  and  other  top 
aviation   ofllciali.     They    dlviiiwcirt.   In- 
formally, the  need  for  revision  of  the  bl- 
lateri      \i'    acreements    ^^^^•.'*.  r-n     '.n^ 
UnlteU   Stalfls  and  the   ItauAa  (Jovtrn- 
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Mr.  PiMidint.  the  nasi 
nocalaee't  participation  tn  a 
of  alrttng  cxecuttvea  and 
oAglali  ftt  which  the  SMpenegg  of  all  par- 
ticipants were  paid  by  two  alrflngg. 

The    oppoaJ'*on    to    Mr     Durfee    haa 
charged  that  for  3S  days,  from  October 
19  to  21    lt5«.  that  Mr.  Pqrtea.  together 
with  several  other  Ouftmnent  oOelals 
and  airline  exeeoUvig.  was  the  foeet  of 
the  laying  Tiger  line  and  tha  Ofueuaa 
National  Airlines  at  a  weekend  flolftnc 
party  at  Pineburvt^  N  C 
The  kSea  for  the  wiekMd  gMoUng  waa 
by  Mr  L  C.  BotmB.  Jr    vice 
of   the  nylat  Ttger    Airline, 
ras  at  Ptneliurat.  N  C    The 
Plytnc  Tiger  Uam  wag  at  the 
gaccd   in  eslgBiive   transatlantic 
OMTclal  cbartort.    lu  two  ian«t  eom> 
petltort  In  lids  t>uAiness  were  Pan  Amer- 
lean  and  Ofaneas  WatkaaL    Att  Ihiag 
companlcg    vgfa.    however.    eonevriMd 
with   tha  coflipcUtlon   of   MlliUry    Air 
■  vlw   iB   iKivlng   rDutlne 
thai,  la  tbglr  gftelon.  should 
ttave   rightly   gone  by   coouBeTtlal   air 
carrier.     The  purpoae  of  this  Informal 
iMiUiH  was  to  enable  the  airlines  and 
Oovemment  oOldalg  to  |gi  tofvthcr  In 
order    to    aid   tn    the   solution   of    the 
problem 

Mr  Durfee  partinlpgliil  at  Ihlg  week- 
end meeting      Algo.  prggint  were  Mr 
Prank   Pace,  former  Sgcretary  of  the 
Army.  Mr.  Juan  Trlppe.  president  of  Pan 
American.  CoL  Harmar  Denziy.  memt)er 
of    the   ClvU   Aeronautics   Board.    Mr 
Xoekert.  formerly  Assistant  6ec- 
of  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  PreecoU. 
president  of  the  Plying  Tiger  Uzve.  Mr. 
George    Tompklna,    proiidait    of    the 
Over^eaa  National ;  and  Oeneral  WUaon. 
Deputy    Commander    of    Military    Air 
Transport  Senrioa.     Oeneral   Twining. 
Chkf  of  Air  Staff,  and  Senaior 
roM  were  also  invited  but  were 
to  attend.    The  expenses  of  this  meeting 
were  shared  t>y  the  Rylng  Tiger   Line 
with  the  Overseas  National  Airways  in 
order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  im- 
propriety.    The   approjdinate  coat  per 
participant   tn  this  weekend  gathering 
was  estimated  at  $84.  the  major  part  of 
which  paid  for  the   chartering   of   the 
FoBmaa  car  which  brought  the  parti- 
elpaatg  to  the  meeting  axul  tiack. 

Mr  President,  in  the  invtutlon  to  Mr. 
Durfee  It  wag  ^MCtftgaBy  pointed  out 
that  the  Oongresa  had  rtMrw'r<i  fhf  rtvil 
Aeronautlea  Board  with  tl'  -^i-  .tiil- 
itgr  of  fostarlng  tha  growth  at  ctvu  avia- 
tion, that  thg  prnpoggd  maeUng  would 
brtng  together  repreeontatives  of  the 
competitive  alrUnea.  and  gliould  provide 
htm  wtth  a  good  uppuiMmMy  to  "strike  ft 
blow  for  freedom  "  During  this  tS-day 
Kolflng  weekend  the  partldpants  also 
had  long  dtagQgilong  ae  to  the  ways  and 
of  falrty  allocating  soote  of  the 
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I  of  Military  Air  Transport 
lo  the  civil  industry 
I  streas  again  that  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  to  aid  any  one  par- 
ucular  alrttne.  It  was  Instead  the  pur- 
poae of  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  larger  allocation  of 
millUry  airUft  for  all  eligible  coouner- 
elal  air  carriers.  This  is  an  objective 
which  under  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act 
well  reets  within  the  reepongMUty  of 
thg  ClvU  Aeronputics  Boord  to  foster  and 
gneourage  clvU  and  commercial  aviation. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  beta 
with  this  problem  over  the 
end  oiver  the  past «  years  the  nom- 
Inge  has  sttrnded  numerous  conferences 
with  defervpe  ofTtrtali  for  this  same  pur- 
pose snd  has  also  testlfled  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  as  to  his  eflort/s  in 
this  direction 

It  U  important  that  Mr  Durfee's  at- 
tendance at  tha  Ptnehui-si  meeting  be 
judged  in  the  proper  perspecUve  It  is 
to  be  noted  further  that  this  roeeUn?  was 
g^r«a  widespread  publicity  It  has  not 
bggn  glalgMd  that  an^-  efTort  wa£  made  to 
unduly  influence  the  attending  public 
officials  Nr>r  Is  U  claimed  that  any  of 
them  werr  inriuenasd.  The  obicct  was 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  and  seelc  the 
solution  of  a  problem.  In  the  midst  of 
golfing.  Just  a"s  the  President  often 
in  this  manner  with  those  with 
ho  ftSBOclates.  during  a  game  of 
golf.  As  has  already  been  sUtcd.  t^ic 
purpoae  waa  to  eonglder  the  matter  of 
MATS  taking  boglnem  which  should  go 
to  the  commerrlal  alrllMi.  That  is  not 
disputed. 

Mr  Prmident.  I  believe  that  when 
Mr  Durfee.  as  mcmb«-  and  Cliairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has  to 
wwrclse  Judicial  functions— he  must 
•oatoaa  to  the  strict  standards  of  Judi- 
cial ImparUallty.  Yet.  Mr  Durf ee  s  re- 
sponsibility as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  not  mereU'  judicial. 
He  must  also  exercise  many  other  duties 
snd  responsibilities — administrative  and 
quasl-leglslalive 

One  of  the  elemental  needs  of  Mr. 
Durfee's  position  is  constant  awareness 
of  aviation  problems  and  needs.  Yet, 
It  is  clear  that  he  would  have  l)een  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  information  for 
the  discharge  of  his  many  functions  if 
he  was  to  bt  denied  all  associations  with 
the  membeis  of  the  mdu.«try  or  the  gov- 
gnunental  ageneles  concerned  with  simi- 
lar problems 

It  IS  obvious  that  Mr.  cnirfee's  par- 
tlelpatlon  In  the  Plnehurst  meeting  was 
part  and  parcel  of  his  responsibility  as 
Chairman  o^  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  This  meeting  was  held  in  order 
todlseaea  problems  with  which  the  Civil 
AetwaauUcs  Board  is  concerned  and 
within  Its  appropriate  jurisdicUon.  This 
was  in  1950  I  certainly  fall  to  see  any 
misconduct  In  Mr  Durfee  s  tak^ing  part 
tn  this  meeting  Just  because  a  msnllnij 
Is  held  outside  the  crfBcial  ofBces  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  does  not  malce 
such  meeting  improper. 

■**■  P^«y««>  TfcAlNIMO  AMD  rXFnUXNCB  »0«  AN 
A^KNMIMXNT  kS  K  JVOOt  Or  THX  COUST  OF 
rUAIMS 

Mr.  President,  the  final  comments  I 
want    to    make    concern    Mr.    Durfee  s 


trainliig  and  experience  for  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claim.s. 

In  challenging  the  profes-sional  quali- 
fications of  Mr.  Durfee  for  <i;.;>vi;ntmei!t 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  ii  wa.s  uri-aed 
by  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  that  Mr.  Durfee  had 
not  served  in  Congress,  he  had  not  pre- 
viously served  as  a  Judge,  and  he  had 
not  had  any  substantial  experience  m 
handllnR  claim  cases.  Yet  these,  m  my 
opinion  are  not  appropriate  standards 
for  measuring  the  nominee's  qualifica- 
tions for  this  Important  a^yjignment 
Commenting  on  this  subject  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  said: 

De&plU  tlie  mgh  regard  wt  have  for  Mem- 
bers ot  CongrcM.  we  totally  fall  to  Me  the 
relevance  of  an  elective  term  In  Congress 
to  the  requlremenu  of  the  Court  of  Cialms 
Ukewlae.  we  do  not  agree  that  a  previous 
judicial  appointment — aa  contrasted  with 
the  high  quaal-Judlclal  poeU  held  by  Mr. 
t>wr'e« — la  a  oecesaary  prerequisite  for  an 
appointment  to  thU  court. 

Parthermore,  an  examination  of  the 
nominee's  outstanding  legal  record  in- 
dicates extensive-experience  in  the  han- 
dimg  of  private  claim  cases. 

The  Constitution  and  the  laws  estab- 
luihlng  and  perUining  to  Pederal  courts 
and  to  the  Court  of  Claims  do  not  spell 
out  any  precise  qualifications  to  be 
exacted  of  appointees  There  is  no  par- 
ticular Justincation,  therefore,  for  in- 
sisting that  a  nominee  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  be  possessed  of  such  special 
qualifications  as  prior  membership  in 
Congress,  prior  service  as  a  judge,  or 
the  specialization  in  the  handling  of 
claims.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nominee  s 
competence  mu.st  be  judged  by  his  over- 
sll  legal  experience  and  .stature,  his 
judicious  temperament,  and  his  record 
of  legal  fairness  and  integrity.  In  all 
these  aspects,  the  nominee  stands  out 
as  one  who  has  attained  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  care  to  yield  now,  or  docs 
he  wish  to  finish  his  statement:" 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  finished  with 
my  statement  in  a  few  minutes.  Then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  ser\-ice  on  an  independ- 
ent regtilatory  commission,  such  as  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  requires  a  high 
degree  of  legal  knowledge,  a  knowledge 
of  administrative  procedures,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  legal  rights  of  business 
establishments  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  agencies.  It  seeems  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  therefore,  that  ex- 
perience gained  froQi  such  source  is  ju- 
dicial in  nature  and  pertinent  to  the 
functions  of  the  office  to  which  Mr  Dur- 
fee has  been  named. 

The  .selection  of  competent  persons  for 
Judicial  appointments  in  the  United 
States  has  almost  invariably  involved 
elevation  of  practicing  attorneys  to  judi- 
cial positions.  It  would  seem  that  the 
experience  gained  by  Mr.  Durfee  from 
25  years  in  the  practice  of  law — a  prac- 
tice which  Senator  Pfoxmiw:  himself  de- 
scribed as  "successful" — and  from  the 
resolution  of  the  complex  legal  questions 
that  confront  members  of  indeix^ndent 
regulatory  commijssions  or  ratemakmg 
commissions,  on  which  the  nominee 
served  for  nearly  10  years,  would  equip 


Mr  Durfee  adm.irably  for  promotion  lo 
service  on  the  specialized  court  in  que.';- 
tion. 

That  is  the  judgment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  made  the  nomi- 
nation and  who  investigated  the  nomina- 
tion, and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  judgment  of  tlie 
American  Bar  Association,  and  of  many 
other  organizations  and  people,  as  is 
shown  m  the  printed  Record.  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  we  have  oc- 
casion time  and  time  again  to  refer 
claims  to  that  court  for  adjudication. 
So  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  those 
claims  are  of  a  nature  which  requires 
the  evaluation  of  evidence,  seeing  the 
witnesses,  and  judging  their  integrity 
and  ability  Let  us  consider  the  experi- 
ence this  man  has  had  along  these  liijes. 

Wp  also  know  that  wliile  engaged  m 
the  private  practice  of  law  Mr.  Durfee 
sei-ved  as  general  counsel  for  two  banks 
and  other  important  business  enterprises. 
He  had  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  trial 
attorney  specializing  in  tort  cases  before 
the  courts  of  northern  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  it  was  Mr.  Durfee's  re- 
.'^^IKinsibility  to  evaluate  and  determine 
contested  legal  cases  involving  great  eco- 
nomic advantages  and  valued  in  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  Such  experience 
provides  the  nominee  with  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  hiph  ix)sition  to 
v,hich  he  is  now  nominated 

That  is  the  one  is^ue  that  was  raised, 
that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  dealin? 
with  bis,'  things  Here  is  the  answer  It 
i'^  very  clear  It  shows  that  in  one  in- 
st;ince  $15  million  wa<^;  involved. 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  court 
to  which  Mr.  Durfee  is  nominated?  The 
Court  of  Claims  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
claims  arising  out  of  any  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  agen- 
cies, and  al.so  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  claims  for  damages,  other 
than  tort  actions,  provided  the  claimants 
would  have  the  rieht  to  sue  if  the  United 
St.ates  were  not  immune  to  such  suits. 
Here,  m  Mr.  Durfee.  we  have  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  my  St.ate  v^hose  manv 
lecnl  abilities  have  been  highly  praised 
by  the  bench  and  br.r  of  Wisconsin  wh::e 
he  was  in  the  general  practice  of  law  for 
25  years.  Subsequently  he  acted  as 
chairman  of  an  important  State  re^uia- 
tory  commission  and  an  important  Ped- 
eral reeulatcry  aeency.  In  the  exercise 
of  these  functions  he  had  to  make  de- 
cisions in  matters  involving  millions  of 
dollars,  including  complicated  claims 
and  complex  tax  questions. 

CONCLUSION 

Certainly,  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  the  lawyer  Members. 
know  that  the  successful  lawyer  in  25 
years  of  general  practice  has  accumu- 
lated highly  specialized  skills  in  han- 
dlini<  claims.  The  same  basic  legal  prin- 
ciples  prevail  m  the  cases  that  comc  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Claims.  There  are 
literally  hundreds  of  lawyers  who  have 
successfully  handled  claims  m  the  Court 
of  Claims  without  bemg  specialists  or 
without  confining  their  practice  to  this 
particular    court       I    believe    that    Mr. 
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'^1.    >         .!    I   .  ly  mrmber  of  the 

ui    prolMMioti.     Mr 

il   authovMM  hlsh'ly 
!•  ,••''■!..  ^,  .i»,^..u*e  the 
i     >     iidate  rarVM«r«liudlelftl 

The  ;!:•■!•,  ..TS  of  MM  Jt;  ' 

lee.  ;.<  '  >  ''  ujiMldwxi  V!  .nirfM's  M 
ytmx%  of  .  >ful  private  practice  and 
his  !•  years  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  tndepetMtent  nfulatory  and  ratemak- 
tnK  b.  a  : .  us  hUihly  qmMipam  MB  fv 
tbia  i.ouuik«iuon.  and  M  Mas  In  Um 
of  the  oufeilaBil 

of  the  other 
I  of  bhe  Court  of 
liCr  Prmtdnat,  I  urt«  Xi»  apMdy  con- 
fteamtlon  of  James  R.  OurfM  to  the  U.a 
lof  Claims.  I  reahas  that  ths no«l> 
of  Mr.  Durfss  was  seised  by 
-ixwiikUac  some  of  the  press — as 
Yet  there  Is  no  jusU- 
for  SMli  MUflB.  We  have  In 
fee  a  deieoCed  publle  oiBcial — and 
character  MMMslnation  Is  certainly  not 
in  the  American  tradition  of  due  process 
and  fair  trial.  lo  make  a  political  foot- 
ball of  ibe  life  aiul  profssilotml  sUnd- 
inir  of  A  autn  who  has  demooetrated  his 
competenee.  devotion,  and  ablltty  Is  in- 
excusable, especially  when  no  one  can 
put  his  nnwer  on  one  thing  and  say 
that  the  man  Is  dishonest  or  that  he 
oan  be  influenced,  and  when  all  the  evi- 
denee  to  to  the  contrary,  aa  has  been 
clearly  dMMBStrated. 

Mr  President,  those  ubjectin«  to  Mr. 
Ourfee's  nomination  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  eooM  before  the  JutfMMy  CWt- 
mittee  and  to  have  their  ob}eetloae 
heard  Only  one  such  objection  was 
benrd.  and  that  was  fron  the  jtmlor 
flenator  from  my  State. 

Mr  Durfee  was  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Statse  on  the 
reeommendatton  of  the  Attomtf  Oea- 
Ttae  Amt-t  can  Bar  Association's 
eommittee  on  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary was  viMBtaouA  of  the  view  that 
Mr.  Durfee  to  qwaaflid  fcr  ttato 
MSBt.  Several  Wtoeon 
have  kiy>wn  Mr  Durfee  over  the  years 
have  written  to  the  Senate  Jiidil^ury 
Committee  supporting  thto  BoayMMiB. 
Mr  E>urfee  s  record  B^mks  for  Itself 
For  anybody  now  to  eome  and  totally 
disregard  all  the  prior  careful  evaluation 
of  Mr  Durfee  s  prnfeeeionel  aad  personal 
quail flcations  and  to  undertolte  to  -try 
him  through  publicity  la  totally  unfair. 
It  has  cut  deep  into  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Durfee  auid  of  hLs  wife 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  felt  that  the 
nominee  was  fitted  for  the  appotetoneBt 
and  recommended  that  the  Senate  con- 
firm this  nomination. 

I  urKe  the  speedy  confirmation  of 
James  R.  Durfee  to  the  US.  Court  of 
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rraacl>ta«(t 
vtettBw  of 
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ragtilatlon 
AU    this 


Mr«t«d  aupi  irtur 


capacity  in 


tha  loauwiug  «ay« 
at  ail  ttmaa  fair,  and  at  ao  Ums 
a^  preludgmeat  o<  aa 
the 
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It 

•xpartanca 
countar  a 
talniy   aav^ 
of 
MiparttaUty 
maay  of  b  • 


Thto  to  identical  with  the  statement  he 
mabe  ^  the  mHniit\>«  nwiMK. 

I  cttll  Vtm  ttHmuon  of  mjr  ooUwgm  to 
the  hsviBfi.  to  which  thto  praelM  pomt 
was  raised  The  nemtoee  htmself  was 
•rind  bar  me: 

Ybe  qusMlDB  I  have  raised  as  «e  fO«r  fiMil- 
tflBstlo—  la  ibH  aeS  I  vtah 
UU  tha  aosBBSlwee  tf  thu  la 
you  have  aas  had  eaaffeatooi 
that  fou  have  ao«  baea  a  )wdgs  en  the  haach. 
and  yoM  have  not  had  aaaaa  involving  tlie 
kmd  at  werfc  that  wevid  seme  estate  tbs 
Oonrt  of  naime:  to  wit.  taa  esaas  or  Oov- 

aaanttal  awsibsr  ef  UMaa  Tew  have  not  da- 
valopad    Um  femd   «f 

Oeort  ef  dalas  have  tf  you  have,  it  wouie 
be  aetoeoMly  teSaraatiiag  tu  na  and  tha  aani- 
bars  of  this  aassmttM.  l  am  man.  foe  yoe  to 
art  forth  what  yo«r  biiiimaad  baa  bean  to 
quality  you. 

Mr    Dcarea  Prior   tn   my  paal   10  yean, 
which  I  have  «ant  anurviy  In  tha  ragtilatary 
la  tha  ganaral  pracUoa 
ty  aaai,  a  city  uf  about 


of  tlM  two  banks  in  that 
latf  tha  Urgaat  manufartor- 
m  that  city.    I 


and  net  on  arbitrary 


wbieh  had  baea  langwtoliing  la  the  CAB  fbr 
yaara. 

4  He  apfibrantly  tranacaodad  partlaanahlp. 

a  that  wiM  B  tha  Board  iUvMtoe.  It 
substaiyiva 
party 

5  Ha  dainaoatratad  tna  tUghaat  charaetar 
•ud  iittaerfty  aa  wail  aa  randy  laalght  htte 

uf  appailanta  and  tiM  tal 
of  the  pnfefic  and  the  Oovarnatant 
moat  rafraahlng  and 
for  ua.  aa  unall  buatnaaa.  to  an- 
whlla  ha  waa  ear- 
ing m  hM 
with 
honaaty. 
not  to 
vantage.  tHay  ware  always  arrived  at  In  aneh 
a  way  to  I  ava  with  ua  tba  faatlng  that  are 
had  baan  faallng  with  a  pubUc  tarvant  of 
oaUbar 
Thia  ati  tacnant  la  SMllltof  aaaoDcitad 
■owavar.  «  «  are  not  only  aasAewa.  but  faal 
It  our  dut<  .  to  aipiaaa  ouraalvaa  atroogly  in 
support  o(  a  man  of  Mi*.  IMirraa'a 
and  abUity  and  proven  record  of  puMto  i 

la  bi  half  of  the  lAA.  wa  thoa«ht  n 
to    aake  known  an  intimata  axparl- 
anee  with   dr   Ourfaa. 


I  yield  lo  mjr  junior  ooUMfue. 

Mr  PB  OXMIRB.  Mr.  PneMnt.  my 
senior  ccOeMue  has  made  an  Impas- 
sioned. eMquent  plea.  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Sinai  e  very  long.  There  are  many 
questions  aiul  polnu  on  which  we  dis- 
agree. I  owever.  I  recognise  that  the 
Senate  d  aires  to  BMiee  along  with  the 
no^inntk  n.  lad  I  Mmv  the  dletin^ 
SQiahed  I  ilBoelly  iMMtor  la  waiting  to 
make  his  speech. 

Id  bto  i:  repared  speech,  at  page  la.  my 
ooDMffoe  made  the  following  sUtemeBt: 

Purthen  lora.  an  axamlnatlon  of  tlM 
naa'a  mitai  aadli^  lagal 


tanalva  ax 
vate  claim 


in  the 


of  pn- 


t  would  not  claim  that  t  waa  a  apaetellot  la 
I  would  aay  that  I  have  had  as- 
that  I  worked  dUlfantly 
tun  Itose  Itom  isei.  whan  I  left  the 
of  dletrtet  atturaay.  untU  ISSi 
I  would  anew  the  Ssaator  by  aaylng  that 
while  t  had  aspavtsnee  in  tax  raaaa  and  in 


It  seems  to  me.  on  the  baato  of  the 
nominee's  own  statement,  that  he  had 
not  had  thto  kind  of  ekperWnce.  tiiat  he 
had  not  tried  a  ringit  eBM  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  all  hto  tow  experience ; 
that  he  had  been  an  attorney  In  a  small 
city  of  10  000  population  So  what  poe- 
sibto  basto  does  my  colleague  have  for 
hto  statement: 

Purthanaora.  an  aaamlnaUon  of  Um  nam' 
inaa*s  outstnadlag  lagal  reeoed  Indtoaloa  es- 
tanalva  separtsaeo  la  tiM  haadttag  ef  prtvate 

Mr  Wiurr  What  the  nine  tin  has 
just  read  bears  out  the  eorreetness  of 
titat  statement  The  Senator  to  not  a 
lawyer ;  he  doea  not  know  what  a  lawyer 
has  to  KO  tlmmch.  I  have  been  a  lawyer 
for  40  years. 

The  nominee  has  practiced  law  He 
has  handled  tort  claiBM.  Be  has  han- 
dled matters  Involving  claims  of  every 
kind,  except  that  he  did  not  try  cases 
In  the  Court  of  Claims.  But  his  general 
practice  was  such  that  he  aoquued  tiM 
gualtlteettoos  needed  to  beeone  a  Jodpt. 
He  has  acquired  the  experience  which 
firam  as  years  oC  active  practice. 


ratlana.  representing,  as  he  undoubtedly 
did.  labor.  Thto  means  that  he  has  han- 
dled ail  kinds  of  claims. 

The  junior  Brnator  from  WleeOBiln  to 
trying  to  be  spccillc  in  relatton  to  the 
Cotnt  of  Claims  What  to  the  difference 
between  tryipg  a  claim  caee  in  a  circuit 
cotnrt:  trylnv  a  claim  ease  in  a  county 
court:  and  trying  a  claim  case  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  7 

In  the  matter  of  taxes,  all  of  us  have 
had  some  tax  experlMMB.    That  to  one 
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of  the  types  of  is«ue.%.W-tkuO^%tj^«;s^i%^-v 
rrcd  by  the  Court  of  Claims  Perhaps 
I  should  not  make  auch  a  sUtement.  but 
despite  the  fact  that  I  have  not  had  any 
cases  In  the  Court  of  Clslms.  I  would  not 
heslUte  to  say  that  my  experience  would 
qualify  me  to  ait  with  those  person*  who 
havebeen  repreeen  tat  Ives  and  have  ac- 
quired claims  expenrnce 

Mir.  PROXMIRE  1  &i»ould  like  to 
POnme  the  question  a  little  further  If 
I  underrUnd  ''  ■-  v  v,  language— and 
perhaps  I  do  .om:nee  himself 

answered: 

I  would  answer  the  Senator  by  aaylng  that 
whlla  I  had  rzparlaaca  in  tax  eaaea  aiMl  in 
^alina  agalnat  tha  Oovamment.  not  before 
^  Wt  or  CIS  lias,  but  other  courta.  I 
1  aald  I  cannot  say  that  I  waa  a 
•t  in  thu  kind  cf  pracUo»— that  u 
correct 

My  pouit  wa£  aimed  at  asceruinlng 
whether  the  aoininee  had  the  kind  of 
quaMnfelione  whleh  the  present  mem- 
■«■  «*  tbe  Omrt  of  Claims  have,  and 
llBd  before  they  were  appointed.  In 
every  InsUnce.  they  had  pertinent,  ex- 
tensive er:  -  v  relating  to  the  kind 
of  work  w  ch  Lhc  Court  of  Claims 


My  point  li  tiiai  the  nom  :  .  ,„t 

had  such  experience.     I  m.,  ,.   .  re 

are  5Q.000  towyers  in  the  IJnitod  states 
who  have  had  some  kind  of  experience 
in  handling  tax  cases  occaslonallv.  and 
haiMlUng  claim.'?,  now  and  then  But  no 
one  would  argue  that  because  they  have 
practiced  law  for  20  or  25  years  they 
would  be  quabned  to  wi  on  a  court  which 
handtoetechnlcal  matters,  a  court  which 
to  as  ifBiantfiivr  as  the  court  of  Claims. 
and  whleh  bes  as  heavy  a  ca.seload.  as  I 
showed  yesterday,  as  the  Codrt  of  Claims 
has. 

The  Domineea  to  thto  court  who  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  have,  as  I 
have  said,  In  evpr>'  case  not  mrrplv  prac- 
ticed law  in  a  town  of  5  000  10  000.  or 
20,000.  but  have  had  specific  experience 
and  background  which  particularly  qual- 
ify them  TMs  nominee  does  not  have 
any  experience  of  that  sort. 

Mr  WILBY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  has 
the  floor  I  have  ccincludcd  my  ques- 
tions 

Mr.  WILEY  I  cerUinly  must  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  I  think  his 
quesUdo  answers  ttaelf  I  appreciate  the 
Situtenees  ot  my  associate.  He  Is  very 
good,  but  he  is  not  good  enough  to  get 
by  with  this  kind  of  argument,  because 
the  qualihcations  of  a  man  are  largely  a 
matter  of  development  when  he  gets  to 
work. 

Sinee  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
eottta  has  come  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
obKTved  that  he  has  developed  con- 
siderably along  certain  lines. 

When  a  man  starts  in  new  employ- 
ment If  he  has  the  background  which 
Durfee  ha.s.  and  he  gets  hto  teeth  into 
the  work,  he  can  do  what  the  position 
requires. 

Mr  President.  I  ash  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoas  certain  statements  concerning 
Mr  Durfees  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 


'"^"^■^  ^^-i^  -lib  Objection.  £he  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoBD.  as  follows: 

STATrMorr  or  Ma  Dvnra: 
We  In  the  regulatory  field  are  sometimes 
low  that  w«  ahould  at  ail  tlmea  maintain 
the  aame  Judicial  aloo/nea*  from  the  Indus- 
U-y  wMch  we  regulate  aa  Judgea  do  from 
UUgaaU.  Aa  to  matters  Involved  in  ad- 
judication following  hearings  on  the  record 
thla  U  correct  Bui  the  Board  la  not  en- 
tirely a  court.  It  u  alao  a  quaal-legUlatlve 
body,  with  powers  to  make,  aa  well  aa  Judge 
law  in  aviation,  within  the  rulemaking  llm- 
lU  delegated  to  It  by  Congresa.  In  defining 
theae  powers  of  the  Board.  Congress  at  the 
ouuet  dlrecu  the  Board  to  encourage  and 
«levelup  an  air  Uanaportatloa  system  prop- 
erly adapted  to  meet  the  preaent  and  future 
ueada  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal  aervlce, 
and  of  the  national  defense.  In  essence,  we 
are  directed  to  promote  avlaUon.  There  are 
Ihoae  who  crlUclae  theae  dual  quasi - 
legatlve— quaai-Judlclal  functions  of  the 
Board  aa  Impeding  Inconaistent  standards  of 
ethical  conduct,  but  that's  the  law  under 
which  the  Board  operates. 

0<?neraJ  speaking,  the  couru  construe  and 
apply  the  statutory  law  ns  Congress  writes 
It  In  arriving  at  their  Judgments.  Courts  are 
not  expected  to  promote  or  develop  aviation 
or  any  other  business  The  Board  is  not 
only  exp^ted  to  do  this:  It  Is  directed  and 
required  to  do  It  by  Congress  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  go  about  this  promotion  and 
development  of  aviation  In  the  aloof  at- 
mosphere of  a  court  or  the  strict  Isolation 
of  a  Judge  s  chambers.  We  work  with  this 
Industry  every  day  to  encourage  and  develop 
aviation  That's  a  very  Important  part  of 
the  job  that  Congress  hss  directed  tis  to  do 
As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  U.8  International 
air  commerce  We.  and  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment negotiate  arxl  bargain  for  International 
air  routes  with  foreign  countries  In  this 
bargaining  process,  we  consult  constantly 
with  our  own  International  carriers,  since  we 
are.  In  a  sense  then,  acting  as  their  negotia- 
tors, not  their  Judges.  When  the  bargaining 
Is  over  and  we  have  a  bilateral  air  agreement 
with  another  country,  our  designated  car- 
rier or  carriers  are  authorized  to  fly  an  Inaug- 
ural round-trip  flight  over  the  routes  In- 
volved, and  this  authority  may  be  extended 
to  a  new  type  of  service  The  other  country 
concerned  usually  grants  the  same  Inaug- 
ural flight  authority  to  Its  carriers.  Tlie  air- 
line invites  the  guests  which  usually  In- 
clude U8  Government  ofBclals.  foreign  gov- 
ernment ofBclals,  Members  of  Congress,  city 
and  State  officials,  airline  officials  both  US 
and   foreign,   and  members  of  the   preas. 

These  Inaugural  flights  are  Intended  to 
promote  international  goodwill  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  foreign  countries  involved  and 
to  develop  and  encourage  U.S.  air  travel  as 
directed  by  Cougreas.  These  flights  are 
widely  publlclaed  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  arrival  In  the  other  country  of  destina- 
tion U  commonly  marked  by  diplomatic 
ceremonies,  receptions,  banquet*,  and  oUier 
entertainment  by  the  airlines  and  Oovern- 
mcnu  of  both  countries.  Usually,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  staff  participating  In 
the  flight  will  take  this  excellent  oppor- 
tuiUty  to  confer  further  with  the  aviation 
authorlUes  of  the  other  country  to  encour- 
age and  develop  future  air  commerce. 

Pot  example.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
TWA  New  Tork  to  Rome  Inaugural  nonstop 
on  October  2.  1967.  when  In  addiUou  to 
meetings  of  the  people -to- people  organiza- 
tion in  Rome,  another  Board  member  and 
I  and  a  member  of  our  staff,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
twice  conferred  at  length  with  the  Italian 
Ministry  of  Aviation   and   other   top   Italian 
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aviation  officials.  We  discussed  informally 
the  then  pending  coiifiultations  for  revision 
or  our  bilateral  air  agreement  with  the 
Italian  Government,  in  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  both  our  certiflc.Med  intema- 
Uonal  carriers  to  Italy  TV^A  and  Pan  Amer- 
ican. 

The  Eaetern  inaugural  nonstop  N -a  York 
to  Mexico  City  on  September  15.  1957  as 
General  Adams  said  yesterday,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  our 
international  aviation  relations  with  Mexico. 
For  10  years  we  had  been  vainlv  trvlng  to 
get  the  Mexican  Government  to  give  Voreipn 
air  carrier  permite  to  all  of  the  U  S  carrier^ 
holding  a  certiflcated  authority  t-r,  operate 
routes  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico 

We  had  Just  obtained  four  new  nonstop 
routes  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
City  for  a.  2-year  period.  We  were  desirous 
of  continuing  this  Improved  relationship 
with  Mexico  The  members  of  the  Board 
present  conferred  with  the  Mexican  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  and  other  high  Mexican 
aviation  officials  with  this  objective  We 
participated  In  several  official  reception^ 
dinners,  and  other  entertainment  furnished 
by  both  the  Mexican  and  United  SUtes  offi- 
cials and  airlines.  I  believe  that  by  this  ex- 
change of  social  amenities  and  conferences 
we  did  accomplish  substantial  improvement 
in  our  international  aviation  relations  with 
Mexico,  not  Just  for  Eastern  Airlines  but  for 
all  our  U.S.  carriers  to  Mexico 

This  long  e.«:tablished  practice  of  inau- 
gxiral  flight*  has  been  recognized  for  its  great 
promotional  value  to  U.S  aviation  and  inter- 
national relations  by  the  pres,-^  bv  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  Board. 


I  Prom    the    Green    Bay    Press -Gazette. 
Jan  29    1960| 
Senator   Pri>xmiri:  s   Attack   on   Dchfee 
Senator    Proxmires    objection    to    Senate 
confirmation  of  James  R.  Durfee,  named  to 
the     U.S.    Court    of     Claims     hv     President 
Elsenhower,    sounds    rather    superiiclal    and 
fxjlitlcal.      Mr     Durfee,    a    former    practicing 
lawyer   in   Antigo.   Wis.,   is  widely  known  as 
a    fine  citizen    and    public    servant   in    Wis- 
consin. 

Durfee  is  a  past  commander  of  the  Wis- 
consin Depnrtment  of  the  American  Legion. 
He  had  st-rveti  in  manv  civic  offices  In  his 
homet^jwn  and  served  Wisconsin  well  as 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Public  .Service 
Commission  before  going  to  Washiugt  .;,  as 
Chairman  *f  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bt)arQ 

Durfee's  record  as  Chairman  of  the  CAB 
is  as  well  known  to  President  Eisei.huv.er 
and  Senator  Wiley  as  it  is  to  Senator  Prox- 
MniE.  Yet  neither  the  Senator  nor  the 
President  found  any  reason  why  he  could 
not  support  Mr  Durfee  for  the  position  on 
the  court.  E.  R  Que.sada.  Administrator  of 
the  FAA.  who  of  necessity  had  many  official 
contacts  with  Durfee  and  the  CAB,  'testified 
that  Durfee  was  "a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, always  helpful,  sincere,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  fine  public  servant." 

Senator  Proxmire.  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice, has  followed  a  very  strict  rule  of  ac- 
cepting no  gifts  of  any  kind  that  might 
entalf  future  obligations  from  him  That  is  a 
very  good  rule  iud  one  that  might  be  adopted 
by  all  people  in  public  office  But  it  is 
jxjssible  to  go  to  unnecessary  extremes  in 
following  such  a  rule,  as  when  Senator  Pecx- 
MiRE  returned  a  smai:  package  of  aluminum 
foil  to  another  Membtr  of  Congress  who  had 
arranged  to  have  it  sent  to  him.  presumably 
as  an  advertising  stunt  bv  a  hometown 
industi  \ 

Senatx.)r  PhoxMmt  objected  ai  tlie  hearing 
to  Durfee  s  confirmation  because  he  said 
Durfee  had  unethically  accepted  unu.sual 
hospitality  from  airlines  which  had  cai-es 
pending  before  the  CAB  On  two  occasions 
he  said  that  Durfee  had  taken  trips  a^  a 
gue&t  of  airlines,  one   t^     Mexio     and  one   to 
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K.  tn«-      On  »n   •     ■  ■«'  *»id  h«  h*d 

sp«nt.    a'.,    d«.,  ^f-    WC.    M    » 

goUnc  party  gueat  o(  tn«  Flytng  "Hgerv  Alr- 
ttaas  and  of  th«  Overiwaa  National  Airltnaa. 
Senator  Wilxt  bulda  tnat  tbe  trlpa  DurfM 
to  aa  a  (uaat  of  the  alrtlnaa  on  Inaucrxral 
lU  ware  perfectly  proper  iUnce  any  per- 
•enrlnf  aa  bead  uf       •      \B  »      ■  !     ••  re- 
qiatred  to  make  appeu .  >  t«    • 

It   U   quite    conunon   of    vH>ui   • 
Inaugurating  new  routes  to  b  > 
ifflcUla  Aboard  on   the  Arnt   trtp       Thia   « 
rhe  caae  In  Durf«e'i  trip  to  Mexico  and  i>. 
an  the  trip  Vo  Rome      K»  for  the  days  spent 
at  Pinehurst  It  waa  explained  that  the  meet- 
ing was  arranged  by  the  two  alrllnea  for  the 
pitrpoee  of  esplasUlC  tbe  pnwilhillty  of  eur- 
tallmenC  of    ooapaMtlon    from    military    e>r 
rt  MTTtce      There  w«r«  both    airline 
and    Government    oAelals    at    the 
whlcb    was   evidently    paid    for   by 
two  oocnpetlng  llnea 

The  objections  were  baaed  on  pretty  thin 
gfOUQd  and  we  are  happy  to  note  that  the 
SSBAtor  Is  not  going  to  make  the  claim  that 
Durfee  la  "personally  obnoaleiu"  to  him 
This  may  Indicate  that  th«  SMMllor  made  his 
objectlona  m  a  pollftkeal  gesture  but  Intends 
to  let  the  oooBtDStlon  go  through  If  the  ■•- 
publicans  press  for  It. 

Kxcaarrs   or   Statvmxnt    bt    Sbmatob    Mon- 
aoNKT  ON  Senatx  Ftx>o«.  Aran.   14.   l»«0 

In  the  case  of  Jim  Durfee  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  •iMff  duty  u.)  the  Senate  to  support  hu 
TMawtnaMon  and  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  him 
I  do  not  purport  to  Judge  whether  his  back- 
ground and  experience  properly  equip  him  in 
a  prof— tonal  way  for  service  on  the  Court 
of  ClalOM.  Thla  is  a  matter  which  haa  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  certainly  the  Members  of  the 
i'**  best  able  t<i  rnxke  such  a  Judgment. 
-^at  committee  tvAn  iinanlnunaaty  oon- 
cluded  that  the  nominee  Is  well  fitted  for  the 
oAce  to  which  he  has  been  named 

Rather,  my  reeponaiblUiv  in  connection 
with  this  nocntnatU>n  arise*  rrT>m  the  fact 
that  questions  have  been  rnlsicd  ae  to  the 
pro(>rlety  of  certain  condvict  by  the  m>mlnee 
during  the  time  that  he  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  B<-)*rd  Dtirlng  the 
entire  4  years  of  his  »ervl<-e  on  the  B^Mird.  I 
have  served  aa  chairman  of  the  Aviation 
aubcommitcee  of  the  CocaiDltcee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  CooHMVee.  and  therefore 
have  probably  had  more  dhwrt  contact  with 
James  Durfee  and  a  more  adeqviate  baals  on 
which  to  evaluate  his  service  aa  Chairman  of 
the    Board   than    any   dther   Member  of   the 
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I  can  say  to  Senators  In  all  stm-erlty  that 
that  service  haa  been  distinguished  by  Mr 
Ourfee's  diligence,  eourage  and  falrneas  I 
know  James  Durfee  aa  a  man  of  great  In- 
tegrity and  great  dedication  I  know  of  no 
public  official  whoee  elevation  to  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Judiciary  I  conM  nwre  I'lllliilBsili  sllji 
support 

I  know  of  no  member  of  tha  Soard  durtac 
my  experience  who  haa  aoeeeeded  man 
brilliantly  In  ruinutng  thU  most  difficult  role 
'  I  know  of  no  single  carrier  or  group  of  car- 
riers who  has  ever  expressed,  either  publicly 
or  privately  to  me  Ihe  slightest  misgivings  as 
to  James  Durfee  s  integrity  or  falrneea 

Chairman  Durfee  has  aptly  described  the 
role  of  the  Board  In  the  hearings  on  the 
cnnflrniatlon  of   his  nomii»atlon 

We  In  the  regulatory^lfcitl  are  sometlmef< 
told  that  we  should  at  all  times  mtilntaln 
the  same  judicial  aloofness  from  the  Indus- 
«ry  which  we  rei?ulate  as  Judges  do  from  liti- 
gants As  to  matters  Involved  in  adjudica- 
tion following  hearings  on  the  record,  this 
Is  correct.  But  the  Board  Is  not  entirely  a 
court.  It  la  also  a  quasl-IefHslatlve  body, 
with  powers  to  make,  as  well  as  judge.  law 
In  aviation,  within  the  rulemaking  powers 
delegated  to  it  by  Congress 
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and  futute  needs  of  the  forelcn  and 
commerct  i  of  the  United  9tatee.  of  the  postal 
•ervtce  and  of  the  national  defenee  In  ••- 
•ence.  wi  are  directed  to  proanote  aviation 
three  directlvse.  There  are  those 
thess  dual  qoasl-leclaUUve — 
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•From    tfte    Dallas    Morning    News.    Jan     SI. 

1»«0| 

Mb    Dtmrtc  om  Boabo 

r  James  R    Durfee  la  the  beet  poa- 

inee  for  the  Federal  court  of  clalma 

ta  News,  of  conras,  Is  not  In 

But  charfM  bitMght  against 

coolirmauon  do  not,  on  t&str  face,  carry 

w^lglit 

WiLi-iAM    PaogusHB  sBacfm   th^t 
t  raveled  by   air  three  dUMeut    trips 

gfest  of  an  airline     Two  of  the  trlpa 
iiicural— new   serrlce     uipa   abroad 
wiis  a  trip  tu  Pinehurst  for  weekend 
Undoubtedly    the   airlines   bsUsvsd 
wuvjld  get   publicity   out  of  ttaaas 
undoubtedly     they    did    get     It 
to  Senator  PaoxMiaa.  they  are  still 
.  for  that  matter  i 
Pilars  to  the  NewB  that  Mr    Durfee. 
theee  trlpa  a«  an  official  member  of 
Aeronautica  Board,  owed  It  to  hia 
to  fly  whenever  convenient  or  nscm 
(^rder  to  famlllartas  himsalf  wltlt  the 
t\\*  amem.     ttthar  Oos^rev  owght 
>riMte   large  stuns  for  aLr   travel   by 
m<^brr«   (^    It   ought    to  countenance 
these  prunu)tlonal  (U^ta. 
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BxcBartJ  Fbom    fUroar    om    Nomimatwsi    or 
Jamoi  R  Duarxz  TO  TMs  Ooovr  or  CLAtaas 

r  iBTtCTPATION   or  TIW 

B  traxsEirrATivx  or  tmi  civil  absomau- 
iN  iNAUoumAL  rLioiiTs  to  wntco 
kOMi 

•U«|M  bt  ths  BomlaaUoa  hsarti«i 

aomlMsa  <m  two  ssparate  nrraaloaa 

a  gneet  of  eoouMrelal  alrllBai  on 

inaugural  flights  to  Boms  and  to  Msa- 

and  that  such  participation  was  In 

nth  hla  position  aa  Chairman  of  the 

Aeronautica    Board       Attention        _ 

the  "Prtndplea  of  Practtes  of  tbs 

Aef'onnutlrs   B<mrd.* 

of  ethics,  which  provide  In  asetlon 

t    'It   u  particularly  tmpropsr  that 

Interested    In    tb«    bustnees    of    the 

4>ou<.d    provide    unusual    hospitality 

or  Its  staff;  nor  should  auch  hos- 

aitawered   ' 

alter  a   new   nonstop   route  from 

tt>  Mexico  City  was  approesd  far 

Mrllnes.  the  nominee,  from  SS] 

September  18.  1»,S7.  was  ttas 

airlines  on  a  special  Inanguial  Slfht 

City  and   baek      Fifty-four  other 

participated  In  thu  flight     It  has 

that  the  nominee's  participa- 

tUght  waa  ethically  improper  due 

that  at  about  that  time  there  were 


to 


tils 


bf  Kaatsrti  Alrllnss 
Asroaautics  Board, 
kin  participated  in  an  to< 
flight  of  Ttana  World  Alrllnss  to 
during  the  psrtod  of  Oetobsr  a  tliro«ch 
Oetobsr  6.  1M7  ApproKlmautT  100  Aasri- 
cans,  reprsssntlng  educaUon.  reltgton.  the 
arte,  aetenoss.  aporu.  buslnsae.  and  poeern- 
ment.  aleo  took  part  In  this  flight  Tttm  pro- 
prtsty  o<  tlis  nsBifsaM  participation  U  again 
qusstloasd  #«•  to  tbs  fact  that  at  that  time 
TVnas  WbrM  Airline*  u  reported  to  have  had 
id  appUeattona  pending  before  the  Clvii  Aero- 
nautica BAard 

It  U  thmtfht  that  In  almple  Josttee  and  to 
determine  the  welfht  to  which  these  ohargee 
are  snUtJsd.  It  is  nsssssary  to  i 

fllghu 

Inaugural  fllghu  are  utilised  to  mark  Um 
Initiation  of  new  air 
•ervicsa  are  of  great  Int 
only  to  the  sodHMfblai  carriers  Involved  but 
to  the  nations  they  serve  Such  new 
are  the  product  of  toag  nagotlatlooa 
OlTll  AsraoMrttas  Board  plays  an  tan- 
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pasBlbIs       Aa    Inaoftiral    fllcht. , 

marks  not  only  an  sxpanslon  of  U  B.  immmsr 
rial  air  aai  iluaa.  but  also  the  suoosasful  com- 
pletion of  a  Cinl  Aeronautics  Board  undsr« 
taking 
The  Civil  AMoaamlcs  Board  U  dlrsctad  by 

the  alr-transportatloa  syatSBi  of  thla  mun- 
try  In  addnkm  to  qtiaal«)«ilelal  f  unctiona. 
ths  Board  also  haa  ths  duty  to  nsfotlbto  for 
iBtsmaUoaal  air  routss  with  forelcn  eoun- 
trlss  In  thU  bargalninc  progsm.  ths  Board 
acu  ae  a  nsflotlator  for  the  carriers  Whsn 
this  bargalnlnf  Is  completed  and  a  bUatsral 
acrssmsnt  la  a%iiad  with  anotiisr  country — 
tbs  maugwal  BIclkta  over  the  rowtas  Ineoiesd 
la  a  ooaBMm  Bitst national  (wacttos.  ~ 
inauctml  BlgMb  ars  intended  to 
iBtsraattoaal  pnd  wttl  Tbs  arrival'of 
fllgbts  tn  ttao  eouatry  at  dsstinatloo  to 
monly  marked  by  diplomatic  «eremiwi»r 
recepUuns  UsusUy.  the  members  of  the 
Ctvll  Aeronautics  Board  and  staff  partici- 
pating In  tiM  flight  also  utiliss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eonfar  with  aviaUon  authorltlee  at 
the  other  eountry 

It  Btiot  bo  atrsassd  that  Inaufural  Alghu 
are  accompanied  by  a  great  amount  of  pub- 
licity, and  each  one  of  Uw  luaufural  fUghta 
in  which  tba  aoatfass  participated  received 
wldssprsad  as  wo  oorerage  In  fact,  the 
nrnninee  s  participation  In  these  two  inaugu- 
ral aighu.  aloof  with  other  msmhwa  of  the 
Board  and  tu  ataff.  waa  aniimibiiod  by  prois 
releasee  Isstisd  by  ths  Civil  AerooauUcs 
Board.  An  snalyais  of  guesu  lisu  In  recent 
years  shows  that,  la  addition  to  members  of 
the  Civil  AerooMrtk*  Board  and  staff  such 
flifhu  have  also  Inetadod  MoMbota  of  Oon- 
greae.  ccngr saslooal  staCS.  other  PWderal  odl- 
forelcn  ofBclals.  -and  members  of  the 
m*ctlA 

Par  ,n  tn  Inaugural  fllghu  has  been 

contUiu.>u»jr  and  ofilnlally  approved  by  the 
ClvU  Aeronautkio  Board  sines  1»40  Ths 
sininse  Involved  are  required  to  file  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  s  list  of  all  gueet 
psassngsta  tn  such  nighU  They  are  not  0«t*v 
mittsd  to  diarts  any  gueet  on  an  inauguml 
flight  BhorUy  afUr  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  adopted  lu  code  of  ethics  In  1951.  u 
very  specifically  held  that  participation  In 
Inaugural  flights  was  not  within  the  pr  i- 
hlbltlons  of  the  code 

Tho  propriety  of  participation  by  Oov- 
srmttsnt  ofBclals  in  tiuiucural  fllghu  was 
also  looked  into  by  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  L«clslatlve  Oversight  In  response  to  a 
queetlunnaire  which  was  addremed  to  all 
members  of  the  six  regulatory  agencies  being 
Investigated  by  the  subcommittee,  the  nom- 
Insson  October  14.  1987.  proTlded  the  sub- 
•0«mittee  with  complete  detalU  of  the  two 
tnauffnral  flshts  raCsrred  to  above  Later, 
he  also  taotlBod  fesCors  this  subcommittee  on 


four  different  occasions  At  no  time  was 
he  questtoosd  on  the  subject  of  lnal^fu^al 
flights  and  no  reference  U  made  to  this  mat- 
tor  In  the  sutK-ommlttee  reports  In  a  letter 
to  abator  WiLXT.  dai<^  February  20.  19«0, 
Bapraaantouve  obxn  Habxu.  chairman  of 
ths  svbeommlttee.  said  with  regard  to  the 
nomlnse'a  parttclpsUon  in  these  Inaurural 
fllghu : 

•Ths  committee  considered  this  Informa- 
tion In  ths  course  of  lu  InvestlgaUon.  The 
facto,  of  opurse.  speak  for  themselves.  On 
^*  ^."**  **  thsss  facts  and  our  commlUee 
Invsstlcattott.  ths  committee  did  not  charge 
Mr  Durfee  with  any  impropriety.  Insofar 
aa  I  know,  the  personal  and  professional 
conduct  of  Mr  Durfee  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  any  reliable  sources  " 

Tb  ascertain  whether  the  participation  of 
Board  members  and  staff  In  Inaufrura!  fllghu 
was  properly  undertaken,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  also  wrote  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  for  hU  opinion  on  March  19.  1958 
While  In  an  earlier  opinion  the  Comptroller 
General  expressed  the  view  that  the  practice 
of  free  transportation  on  inaugural  fllghu  is 
prohibited  by  law    he  later  concluded  In  his 

reply  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  that 

■^Wshave  no  authorlt>  to  make  a  binding 
dslsruilnatlon  as  to  the  proper  InterpreU- 
^tlon  of  this  statute  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  audit  functions  of  this  OfBce  I  have 
no  reason  to  quesUon  your  determination 
as  to  the  conUnued  official  nature  of  the 
flight*  mentioned  or  the  participation 
therein  by  ofllclals  of  the  ClvU  AeronauUcs 
Board,  or  their  suffa,  under  the  circum- 
stances related  While  In  my  opinion  such 
action  would  not  be  a  violation  of  18  U  S.C 
1914  that  U  as  stated  above,  a  matter  for 
nnal  determlnaUnn  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral or  the  courts  "• 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  partlclpa- 
tton  of  the  nominee  In  the  two  Inaugural 
fllghu  to  Mexico  city  and  Rome  was  not  In 
disregard  of  either  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  or  the  cxle  of  ethics  of  the 
Civil  Aerorxautlcs  Board,  as  generally  inter- 
preted In  fact  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
atlll  considers  such  pracUce  an  Intcfrral  part 
o*  lU  functions,  and  has  as  recently  as  2 
woeka  ago  aent  aome  of  lu  staff  on  an  in- 
augural flight  to  South   America 

In  light  of  all  thU  evidence  It  is  the  con- 
clusion   of    thU    committee    that    ttoe    prac- 
Uce of  Inaugwal  fllghu  haa  a  long  national 
and   International    histcry    and   that    this   u 
the    first    ume    that    th  s    practice    has    ever 
been   questioned      The   partlclpaUon   of  the 
nominee    In    such    fllghu    was    widely    pub- 
nelaed      He  was  one  of  many  guesu      These 
nighU    were    not    arranged    to   accommodate 
him  personally      it  has  never  been  assorted 
that  In   the  final  dlsposHlon   of  any  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  business,  the  nomi- 
nee    was    Improperly     Influenced     to     extend 
any   favors   to    the   airline,    that    were    hosU 
n  theee  Inaugural  fllghu      To  hold  the  nom- 
inee accountable  for  a  practice  Inaugurated 
much   before  hu  term  and   which  has  been 
generally  approved  In  the  past,  would  be  un- 
reasonable     If    It    was    the    desire    of    Con- 
gress   that   auch    practices    be    discontinued 
Oongrees  haa  ceruinly  h«d   the  opoprtunltv 
to  eo  direct      We   fall   to   And   In  the  nomi- 
nees participation  In  sued  Inaujfural  fllghU 
any  elemenu  that  are  morally  reprehensible 

»      THE     HOMmxt-S     PArnriPATTOM     IN     A    CON- 

rwxwcx    or   AixLmx    xxixrxrnvrs    and    oov- 

■RNMXWT  omciALS   AT   WHICH  TKX   KXPENSKS 

or    ALL    rAmcirAWTs    wxax    ram    bt    two 
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The    opponenu   of   thla   nomination    have 
chaj^ed  that  for  2«,  days,  from  October  19 

wu?^  .^''    ^^^-   '^*  "O'nlnee.   together 

wltA  several  other  Ooveruinent  officials  and 
»lrllne  executives,  was  the  guest  of  the  Ply- 
ing Tiger  Une  and  the  Overseas  National 
hur"°"  c   *  *'*''•"'*  «°'«"8  party  at  Plne- 


The  Idea  for  the  weekend  meeting  was 
conceived  by  Mr  L.  C  Burwell  Jr  vice 
president  of  the  Plying  Tiger  Airlines  The 
Plying  Tiger  Une  was  at  the  time  engaged 
In  extensive  transaUantlc  commercial  char- 
ters Its  two  largest  competitors  In  this 
business  were  Pan  American  and  Overseas 
Natlona4.  All  three  companies  were  how- 
ever, concerned  with  the  competition  of 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  in  moving 
routine  traffic  that.  In  their  opinion,  should 
have  rlghUy  gone  by  commercial  air  carrier 
The  purpoee  of  this  informal  meeting  was  to 
enable  the  airlines  and  Government  offlcials 
to  get  together  in  order  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem 

The  nominee  participated  at  this  weekend 
meeting  Also  present  were  Mr  Frank  Pace 
fwmer  Secretary  of  the  Army;  Mr.  Juan 
rrlppe.  president  of  JPan  American;  Col 
Harmar  Denny,  member  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board;  Mr.  Eugene  Zuckert.  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Mr 
Prescott.  president  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Line 
Mr.  Oeorge  Tompkins,  president  of  the  Over- 
seas National;  and  General  Wilson.  Deputy 
Commander  of  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice General  Twining.  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  and 
Senator  Symington  were  also  invited  but 
were  unable  to  attend.  The  expenses  of  this 
meeting  were  shared  by  the  Plying  Tiger  Line 
with  the  Overseas  National  Airways  In  order 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  impropriety  The 
approximate  cost  per  participant  In  this 
weekend  gathering  was  »84,  the  major  part 
of  which  paid  for  the  chartering  of  the  puU- 
man  car  which  brought  the  participants  to 
the  meeting. 

In  the  Invitation  to  the  nominee  it  was 
speclflcally  pointed  out  that  the  Congress 
had  charged  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with 
the  responsibility  of  fostering  the  growth  of 
civil  aviation,  that  the  proposed  meeting 
would  bring  together  representatives  of  the 
competitive  alrUnes,  and  should  provide  him 
with  a  good  opportunity  to  "strike  a  blow 
for  freedom.-  During  thU  2'j-day  golfing 
weekend  the  participants  also  had  long  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  fairly 
auocatlng  some  of  the  airlift  missions  of 
Military  Air  Tranport  Service  to  the  clvU 
Industry. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  to 
aid  any  one  particular  alrUne  It  was  in- 
stead the  purpose  of  this  meeting  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  making  a  larger  allocation 
of  military  airlift  for  all  eligible  commercial 
air  toners  This  Is  an  objective  which  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  does  well  rest  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board— to  foster  and  encourage  clvU  and 
commercial  aviation  The  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem over  the  years,  and  the  nominee  has  at- 
tended, over  the  past  4  years,  numerous 
conferences  with  defense  offlcials  for  this 
same  purpose  and  has  also  testified  before 
committees  of  Congress  as  to  his  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

The  nominee's  attendance  at  the  Pine- 
hurst nfeeting  must,  therefore,  be  Judged  In 
the  proper  perspective.  It  Is  to  be  noted  fur- 
ther that  this  meeting  was  given  widespread 
publicity.  It  has  not  been  claimed  that  any 
effort  was  made  to  unduly  influence  the  at- 
tending public  offlcials. 

The  nominee's  participation  In  this  trlu 
was  fully  reported  by  him  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Legislative  Oversight  In  Octo- 

mL,  ;>J^*  "'"^  ^  ^^^  ^^o  inaugural 
flights^  The  statement  of  Chairman  Harris 
heretofore  referred  to.  that  the  committ-ee 
did  not  charge  the  nominee  with  anv  im- 
propriety and  that  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional conduct  had  not  been  questioned  by 
any  reliable  sources  would,  therefore,  also 
refer  to  the  nominee's  participation  in  this 

It  Is  the  view  of  this  committee  that  U 
was  mcumbent  upon  the  nominee  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  Judicial  functions   to  conform 


to  the  :trict  standards  cf  Judicial  impartial- 
ity. Yet,  the  nominee  in  his  function  a.s 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
was  also  endowed  with  other  duties  and 
responsibilities.  One  of  the  e.emeutal  needs 
of  hU  position  was  constant  awareness  of 
aviation  problems  and  needs  Yet,  it  is  clear 
that  the  nominee  would  have  been  deprived 
of  the  necessary  information  for  the  dU- 
charge  of  his  many  functions  if  he  was  to 
be  denied  all  personal  associations  with  the 
members  of  the  industry  or  the  governmen- 
tal agencies  concerned  with  simUar  orob- 
lems.  ^ 

It  is  certainly  not  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  thU  committee  to  interpret  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  'code  of  ethics"  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  concerning 
this  meeting  which  would  raise  anv  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  "this  com- 
mil,tee  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  nominee  s 
conduct. 

.1  THE  NOMINEES  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 
FOB  AN  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  JUDGE  OF  THE 
OOtJRT    or    CLAIMS 


In  challenging  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee  for  appointment  to  the 
Court  of  aaims  It  has  been  argued  that  he 
had  not  served  in  Oongres.*,  he  had  not  pre- 
viously served  as  a  Judge,  and  he  had  not 
had  any  substantial  experience  in  handling 
claim  canes.  Yet  these  m  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  are  not  appropriate  standards 
.or  measuring  the  nominee's  qualifications 
for  this  Important  aKSlgrunent.  Despite  the 
high  regard  w^  have  for  Members  of  Con- 
f?ress,  we  totally  fail  to  see  the  relevance  of 
an  elective  term  in  Congress  to  the  require- 
menu  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Likewise  we 
do  not  agree  that  a  previous  Judicial  ap- 
pointment—as  contrasted  with  the  high 
quasi-Judicial  pofcts  held  by  the  nominee- 
is  ^a  necessary  prere<iuisite  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  this  court.  Furthermore,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  nomi:iees  outstanding  legal 
record  Indicates  extei\sive  experience  in  the 
handling  of  private  claim  cases. 

Inasmuch  as  the  C<5nstitution  and  the  laws 
establishing  and  pertaining  to  Federal  courts 
and  to  the  Court  of  Claims  do  not  spell  out 
any  precise  qualifications  to  be  exacted  of 
appointees,  there  would  seem  no  particular 
Justification  for  insistlne  that  a  nominee  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  be  jwssesspd  of  such  spe- 
cirU  quhimcatlons  as  prior  membership  in 
Confess,  prior  service  a^  a  iudge.  or  tiie  spe- 
cialization in  the  handling  of  claims  On  the 
other  hand,  a  nominee's  competence  mu=t 
be  Judged  by  his  overall  legal  experience  and 
stature,  his  Judicious  temperament,  and  his 
record  of  legal  fairnes.-:  and  integrity  In 
all  these  aspects,  the  nominee  stands  out  as 
one  who  has  attained  the  highest  ranks  In 
the  legal  profession. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  service  on  an  in- 
dependent regulatory  commission,  such  as 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  requires  a  high 
degree  of  legal  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of 
administrative  procedures,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  legal  rights  of  business  establishments 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agen- 
cies—it 6e«-ms  entirely  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  experience  gained  from  such 
source  is  Judicial  in  nature  and  pertinent  to 
the  functions  of  the  office  to  which  the  ap- 
pointee has  been  name<l. 

Furthermore,    the   sel,?ction   of   competent 
pensons    for    judicial    aj^pointments    in    the 
United  States  has  almoet  Invariably  Involved 
elevation  of  practicing  attorneys  to  Judicial 
positions.     It   would   se<'m   that   the   experi- 
ence gained  by  the  nominee  from  25  years  ir 
the  practice  of  law— a  p.ractice  which  Sena-     ^ 
tor  Proxmim:  himself  described  as   "success- 
ful-—and   from   the  resolution   of  the   com- 
plex legal  questions  that  confront  members 
of    Independent    regulat.>ry    co.TLmissions    or 
ratemaking  commissions   on  which  Uae  nom- 
inee served  for  nearly  K  years,  would  equip 
the    nominee    admirably    for    promotion    to 
service  on  the  specialized  court  in  question 
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While  engageU  in  the  private  practice  or  law 
the  nomln?*  served  as  general  counsel  for 
two  bar.ic.5  u»d  other  important  buslnese  en- 
terprtsea.  He  had  an  excellent  repuUtlon 
M  a  trial  attorney  specializing  in  tort  case* 
before  the  courts  of  northern  Wisconsin. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  Chair- 
man ot  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  It  was  his 
responsibility  to  evaluate  and  determine  con- 
tested legal  cases  Involving  great  economic 
advantages  and  valued  In  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  Such  experience  provides  the  nomi- 
nee with  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
high  position  to  which  he  Is  now  nominated 

The  fact  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion standing  committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary, to  which  Judicial  appolntnienta  are 
siibmltted  for  comment,  has  unanimously 
approved  the  nominee  woM'.d  seem  to  provide 
further  evidence  fir  a  determination  favor- 
able to  this  appointment 

We  must  note  in  conclusion  that  no  ob- 
jection to  this  appointment  has  been  ofBclally 
Advanced  br  anv  member  >f  the  Judiciary  or 
the  legal  profesai  n  rhe  nominee  »  qiallfl- 
catlons  have  been  i'-f'-'M  to  by  several  au- 
thorities hlgh.y  compc-vent  to  appraise  the 
quallflcatlons  of  *  car.clidate  f  jr  Fedsr-vl  Ju- 
dicial offlce.  The  members  jf  the  Judiciary 
Comraltte«.  likewise,  consider  the  iDminee  * 
25  y»ar«  af  success: j1  private  practice  and 
his  10  years  «  a  inamber  and  oh.xlrma;!  of 
Independent  regu'.at.-)ry  and  ratemaJilng 
boards  as  highly  quailfylrig  him  f  vr  this  nom- 
ination, ajid  as  being  In  the  tradition  of  the 
outstanding  experience  and  baclcground  of 
the  other  distinguished  n-.^'mbers  of  the 
Court  cif  Claims. 

CONCLrSTON 

We  find  the  nominee  w»!l  f.^ted  f  >r  the 
offlce  to  which  he  h.as  been  named  We  And 
no  merit  in  the  .)bjectl^n3  that  have  been 
raised  against  the  appointment 

Accordingly  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
Senate  confirm  the  nom;p..\tlon  of  James  R 
Durfee  to  be  a  J'ldge  of  'he  Cjurt  -'f  Cl.Alm.^ 


[Prom  the  Ajitlgo  Journal  1 
Niw  HoNO«  roR  Duiincx 
Jamss  R    Durfee.  recently  nominated  to  be 

Judge  of  the  U  3  Court  of  Claims  at  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  is  a  ihinlng  exiimple  ^f  a  tmall- 
town  boy  who  made  good.  Antigo  and  ths 
dt*te  of  Wisconsin  can  be  proud  of  hU  al- 
most meteoric  rise 

Durfee  has  achieved  national  prominence 
wiuhln  the  span  of  leas  than  10  years  At 
the  turn  of  the  present  decadr  he  was  juac- 
ticing  law  in  Antigo  He  is  now  Chairniaii 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  will  be- 
cx)jT.e  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Claims  whan 
the  Sen.ite  conflrnu  Picd.dcsit  Eisci.huwer  § 
ap|K)lntmrnt 

Durfee  is  -vcV.  Icnuwii  ui  a  ^roal  many  peo- 
ple In  Wisconsin  through  hu  service  for  .me 
term  as  commander  of  the  Wiaconiln  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legl,>n  and  Inter  as  a 
member  and  then  chairman  of  the  Wiscuivslii 
F"ab;ic  Service  CommUelon 

In  these  posM  •\b  well  .\s  in  many  other 
civic  undert.ilclrv^,  Durfeee  hni  made  a  ftne 
record 

A  native  of  0*hko«ih  \nd  a  1928  graduate 
of  the  Marquette  University  law  school  Dur- 
fee opened  his  law  practice  In  Antigo  la 
1927  He  t.-ok  an  active  role  In  community 
and  State  affairs  and  scx;n  became  well 
known    thrriughout    Wisconsin 

In  1950,  D'orfee  was  appointed  by  then 
Governor  Kohler  to  membership  m  the  pub- 
lic service  commission  and  2  ye!irs  later  be- 
came chairman  of  the  commission.  He 
compiled  such  a  fine  rec.:-.rd  that  he  was 
selected  by  President  Elsenhower  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
where  he  has  served  since  April   1956 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  La  an  indepen- 
dent Federal  agency  charged  with  broad  re- 
sponsibilities for  almcwt  everything  that 
goes  on  within  civil  aviation  in  the  United 


t>i..  :   .e  Chairman  of  the  CAB  hjka  a  big 

Job  i-.-l  L'urfee  pw-formed  so  capably  th*t  he 
has  beeb  choeen  for  a  new  and  higher  posi- 
tion. His  nomination  to  the  Court  poet  was 
stronglj  supported  by  Republican  Senator 
AxxxANun  Wiurr.  of  Wisconsin,  who  stated 
that  Diirfee  has  "demonatxaled  hU  ability 
in  a  pos:  tlon  of  high  government  trust  and  U 
well  equipped  for  the  court  position" 

Noml  latlon  for  a  Federal  poet  doean"t 
atways  [mean  certain  appointment  Such 
p>ost8  ate  filled  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and.  under 
the  policy  of  senatorial  courtesy  one  Sena- 
tor sfCTjerally  can  prevent  confirmation  of  a 
nomlnei  by  simply  making  It  known  that  the 
person  is  "personally  objectionable  and  ob- 
no\louaf'  to  him 

Whether  Senrvtor  Wti.i.iAi«  PvoxMixx.  of 
Wisconim,  a  Demjcrat,  will  And  Durfee  ob- 
I'ctlia^ble  remains  to  be  seen  but  It  la 
probable  th,;t  during  the  wwks  prior  to  the 
formal  inomlnatlon  the  Benat.<ir1al  amenities 
have  been  compiled  with  and  that  the  slate 
Is  cleftt  for  confirmation. 

How  To  Low  VoTWi 
Sena  or  wVliam  Phoxmim.  the  glib  Wls- 
conaln  foemocrat  who  has  Irritated  so  many 
of  his  own  collengxies.  certainly  won  no 
friends  and  influenced  no  people  by  delay.' 
mg  Seijate  ron?.rmatlon  of  Jam.ee  R  Durfee. 
appointed  by  President  Elsenhower  to  the 
U  S   C<lurt  of  Claims. 

Und4r  the  pretext  of  wanting  more  time 
to  InvHtigR'e  'he  nominee.  Senator  Piox- 
m™«  succeeded  m  putting  off  Senate  action 
un'il  po^lblv  euily  i.'-tt  year  Senator  Piox- 
Mini  £|ild  TAiesday  that  Senator  Eastxand. 
Democtat.  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
J'i'llcury  Committee,  has  agreed  to  ptostpone 
'ho  he«irina  scheduled  today  until  after  the 
f,r?.t  "{  'he  year  Senator  Eastland  himself 
voMiria  t  ■!«>•  ^  -v  ijng  the  del.^y  would  last. 
R.-g»:  l>n.i<  r  the  time  factor,  the  rery 
fait  tt^t  th*"  Durf"'  nomination  haa  been 
held  '«p  w  <n  t  v.t  easily  with  many  persons 
in  W'.ac  )nsir.  Dirfee  as  an  Antigo  attorney. 
as  a  m-n.ber  and  later  chairman  of  the 
Wisooasin  Public  Service  Commission,  as 
no -time  con-.mandeT  of  the  Wisconsin  De- 
partment If  the  American  Legion,  and  as  a 
f  rniet  member  if  tl^e  b<:>«rd  of  governors  of 
the  Wisconsin  Sta'e  Bar,  has  earned  wide 
frlet-.d^bip  '.n  the  H- mh  and  the  Pmmlrt 
slur  wtm*  soon  be  f  .r^o''en 

It  14  itrangt  trs4'  Mrnator  Psoxmiki  Is  the 
inly  ►enalorliil  MraibT  who  thought  It 
r.ecessiiry  to  InvestUate  more  fully  the 
Durfe*  nomination  As  a  Wlscnnslnlte  he 
»hinil4  be  acquauiUd  w'.th  Durfee's  fine 
rccorcl  m  tlie  offices  he  has  l.sld  and  In  State 
md  tirtnmur.ity  nlalrs  As  a  Htnator,  he 
•hoiiH  be  rogni/.int  of  Dvirfee's  aahleve- 
n\ent4  at  his  present  position  ae  Chairman 
>f  theClvi;  Aeron:\uMcs  Botvrd 

By  his  >wn  act.  n,  Sena-  jt  Pr  ,xvi«i  has 
vdmiatcd  hs  isn  t  ux)  well  awurs  of  what  U 
going  on  right   under  hU  own  nose. 

Mr.  WILKY  Mr  Presldei^t.  I  yield 
the  floor,  ar^d  I  sugseat  the  absence  of  a 

Quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCKR  The 
Cierki  will  call  ihe  roll 

The  iPKi.slatlve  clprlc  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Prexldent.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.sclnded 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mus- 
KiK  in  the  chair-.  Without  objecliou,  It 
IS  .so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  T 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinR^jished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether  he 
propcjies  to  discuss  the  pending  nomina- 
tion any  further,  and,  if  so,  for  how 
lon<j? 


Mr.  PROXMIRt  Yes.  I  do;  I  Intend 
to  diacuM  the  pending  nomlnauon  for 
about  15  or  30  minut«s 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  The  reason  for  the  in- 
Qulry  la  that  several  Senators  wish  to 
Uke  planes  this  afternoon.  I  do  not 
propose  to  detain  the  Semite  very  lonfi; 
and  I  thought  that  if  we  could  contrive 
a  vote  on  the  nominatlOD  bf  3  o'clock, 
that  would  give  these  Members  of  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  rote  before 
they  Ko  to  the  airport 

Mr  PROXMIRF  I  shall  do  my  very 
best  to  cooperate,  and  if  he  takes  half 
an  hour,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  could  not 
finish  in  much  les*  time  than  that 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  shall  not  Uke  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  probably  less 
than  that 

Mr  MANSFTFLD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  fmm  Illinois  yield' 
Mr  DTRKSEN  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  ahould  like  to 
point  out  that  in  view  of  the  many  com- 
mittee meetings  being  held  Lhi.s  after- 
noon, we  would  also  have  to  have  a 
quorum  call.  In  order  to  get  Senators 
from  the  various  committee  rooms  into 
the  Chamber  In  time  to  vote. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Prealdent.  I  wa« 
going  to  a«k  the  minority  staff  U'  alert 
the  Members  to  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  a  record  vote  by  or  poMiMy  before 

3  o'clock  

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield.  I  ask 
the  majority  attach^  to  do  ih''  s.ime. 
Insofar  as  the  majority  M-uio.s  .,  it- 
concerned  1  wish  ihry  would  be  notified 
to  be  here  by  3  o'clock  for  the  vote 

^Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  the 
only  reason  for  Intruding  myself  Into 
this  discussion  l«  to  be  sure  that  a  com- 
plete record  In  behalf  of  the  nominee  Is 
made 

First.  I  would  point  out  that  before 
the  nomination  came  to  the  Senate  it 
had  careful  attention  by  the  rresidf^nt 
and  the  White  Hou.-^e  StafT 

At  this  point  I  would  ln*ert  m  '.he 
RxcoRD  a  letter,  dated  April  9.  addressed 
to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  f:um 
Wisconsin,  and  signed  by  Gerald  D. 
Morgan,  the  Deputy  Aaslstant  to  the 
President.  The  letter  touches  on  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows : 

The  Honorable  William  I»mrxMt«« 
t/.J.  J«n«t»,  U'l'^in^f  .n    DC. 

Daaa  Ssw^t^'S  Paoxunii  Tt\\»  will  ac- 
knowledge rf«<  .;>'  f  V  ur  letter  of  April  7 
addressed  to  ii»e  I'reh  l^n*  with  relation  to 
his  submission  )f  'U«  n>n\l nation  of  Jnmee 
Durfee  to  Uie  US  Co  .rl  nf  ri.ilni*  All  of 
the  facu  which  you  rolatr  aero  known  to 
the  President  at  the  time  he  lubml'ted  his 
nomination  of  Ur.  Durfee  to  the  Seiiute 
According  to  the  Uarcli  7.  i960.  rep<jrt  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  lu  cun- 
alderatlOQ  of  the  nomination  of  Chairman 
Durfee,  ail  of  the  matters  contained  In  your 
letter  to  the  President  were  considered  with 
care,  and  somewhat  exhaustively,  by  that 
committee. 

Following  the  hearing  and  consideration 
of  theee  matters.  Mr  Durfee's  nomination 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate 
It  would  seem  that  ar.y  poeelhle  q\)e«ttons 
which  could  be  raised  iis  t-i  the  matters 
concerning    you    which    you    rrlite    in    yr>ur 


letter  have  been  thoroughly  considered  and 
are  a  part  of  this  reimrt  Aiter  discussing 
and  carefully  considering  all  of  the  facts  In  , 
connection  with  the  matter  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  b«rfore  which  you  your- 
self testified  on  the  very  subject  matter  in 
question,  unanimously  found 

"It  Is  certainly  not  srlthln  the  Jurledlctlon 
of  this  committee  to  Interpret  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Code  of  Ethics.'  yet 
there  Is  nothing  in  tl.e  evidence  cijncernlng 
this  meeting  which  would  raise  any  ques- 
tion In  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  nomi- 
nee's conduct  ■ 

In    view    of    the    foregoing    the    President 
must  decline  to  accede  to  your  request. 
Sincerely. 

OiaALO  D   MoacAN, 
The  Deputy  i4«.<t.'f  jnf  to  the  Prt'.iident 

Mr.  DIRK8KN  Mr  President.  I  need 
refer  to  only  one  or  ;wo  sentence.s  in  the 

letter 

The  first  Is  this: 

All  of  the  facts  wnich  you  relate  were 
known  to  the  President  at  the  time  he  sub- 
n\itted  his  nomination  of  Mr  Dur'ee  to  the 
Senate 

That  indlcate.s  thi.t  the  White  House 
had  full  knowledge  Df  all  the  facts  In- 
volved 

And  one  other  sen'cnce,  as  follows: 

Mr  Durfee  s  nomlna  Ion  was  unanimously 
repxjrted  to  the  Senate 

And  thai  is  quite  ct  rrect 

But,  Mr  President  I  .shall  let  the  letter 
speak  for  it^self 

Second  As  m  the  ca.se  of  all  other 
nominations,  this  noTiination  received  a 
check  by  the  FBI  and  it  could  not  hHv<- 
Kotlen  to  the  Senate  floor  unles.s  there 
was  a  clear  record  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InvestiRation.  because  that  is  almost 
routine  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Those  reports  are  sent  to  the  chairman, 
and  he  has  an  opportunity  to  cxammr 
them  Under  the  Judiciary  Committee 
rule,  he  reports  to  th'  other  members  of 
the  committee  whether  the  file  is  clear 

Third  Notice  of  the  nomination  was 
published  m  the  Con  .r»;s»U)Nal  Record 
in  accordance  with  thi-  rule 

Next,  only  three  v.itnesses  apijenred 
before  the  committee  in  addition  to  Mr 
Durfee  himself  Twc  of  them  came  to 
testify  in  his  behalf  Dne  came  to  testify 
aualnsl  him,  that  wa(  the  dlstlnuuished 
Junior  Senator  frorr  Wisconsin  .Mr 
Proxmire  : 

This  nomination  ie<?elved  attention  m 
the  subcommittee,  It  was  the  subject  of 
a  unanimous  repK)rt  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  I  wish  to  «iy  that  the  re- 
port Is  not  a  report  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr  WiLrvi— as 
was  Indicated  here.  yest<'rday  It  Is  a 
report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  U  S  Senate,  and  It  was  unanimous. 
So  that  Is  the  first  thin*  to  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  nominee 

Furthermore,  there  was  approval  by 
the  President,  with  full  knowledge,  and 
there  wa.s  approval  by  the  FBI  and 
there  was  approval  by  the  subcommit- 
tee- and  there  wa.s  approval  by  the  full 
committee 

Confirmation  of  the  nomination  Is  op- 
posed by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  IMr  Proxkire]; 
and  he  made  his  case  before  the  Judi- 
ciary- Committee  on  JanuaiT  25. 


This  moniing.  I  noticed  in  the  press 
some  statement  about  "pressure."  Well, 
Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  is  that  after 
his  appearance.  I  received  a  letter,  dated 
January  28.  from  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wi.'vconsin  I  Mr.  Peoxmire  1 ;  and  in 
the  letter  he  pointed  out  his  opposition 
to  the  nominee 

The  last  sentence  of  his  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

I  do,  however,  vigorously  oppose  him  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  do  so  too. 
Sincerely, 

Bill. 

William  Proxmire. 

US.  Senator. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
this  letter  went  to  all  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee:  and.  for  aught  I 
know,  It  went  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  mind  the  pressure;  I 
am  delighted  to  have  it  So  I  want  the 
letter  to  be  a  part  of  mv  remarks  in  the 
Record:  therefore,  at  this  time  I  submit 
It  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S    Sen  ATT. 
CoMMrrm  on  Banking  and  CtTuiENCT 

January   28     1960 

The  Honorable  Evrarrr  McKinlet  Dirksen. 
US    Senate,   Wa-shnigton.   DC 

DSAS  Ev:  Por  the  ftrst  time  since  I've  been 
In  the  Senate — and  I  hope  the  last  time — 
1  am  as  a  Wisconsin  Senator  opposing  the 
confirmation  of  n  Wl.icon^ln  man  to  a  Fed- 
eral appointment  I  ion  dniMg  this  reluc- 
tantly, but  I  feel  \erv  Ftronply  about  it 

I've  appeared  before  ii  subcummittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  slate  the  reasons  for 
my  opposition  tu  J. ones  Durlef  b  nomination 
for  the  Court  of  Claiiub  (He  Is  now  CAB 
Chairman  )  Very  quickly,  my  reasons  for 
objection  are  these 

Plrst    Durfee  Is  not  qualified  for  the  Job 

The  Covirt  of  Claims  primarily  hrtudlen  Uix 
iind  contract  claims  against  the  Oovernmeni 
T)\r  clnsslr  background  for  the  court  hti* 
been  (1)  Actual  experletue  In  the  courts  on 
U\x  or  claim  work  Durfee  has  none;  (3) 
fxpcrlence  on  the  bench  a*  h  Judge  Durfee 
titui  not  been  a  Judge;  (3)  experience  m  Con- 
gress (because  this  court  bus  tukeii  over  oon- 
utitutlonal  respoIl»lbllltle^  uriKlimlly  linixiseU 
on  Congress)  Durfee  has  not  »erved  in 
CotiKreM 

All  of  the  prenrnt  C'nurl  of  Cliiimo  Ju<lge»< 
hnve  gtxxl  technical  qualifications  Durfee 
i«  ft;)  vears  old  Tliree  of  the  four  Judges 
rrnian.'.ng  oi.  t.hr  covirt  (ire  over  70  It  would 
(>e  ilimr\i)i  for  Dvirfer  to  Irurn  this  new 
h',Kh:y    t<><linlr(vl    Job   before   his   retirement 

I  have  p<aied  miwt  of  the  active  practi- 
tioners bcfiire  the  court  They  are  iiboul  2 
to  1  opposed  to  Durfee  Their  opjxjsllloti 
Is  strict 'y  tmpersonril  and  brued  entirely  on 
his  lurk  of  qualincKtlons 

Secondly.  I  am  convinced  that  Durfe<  has 
violated  the  explicit  code  of  ethlos  of  Uie 
CAB  while  he  served  as  Its  chairman  The 
r(Kle  specifies 

.100  4  Unusual  hospitality:  It  Is  particu- 
larly improper  that  persons  Interested  in  the 
b^i.imess  of  the  Board  should  provide  unusual 
honpttnllty  to  the  Board  or  Its  staff,  nor 
shDUid  such  hospitality  be  accepted 

In  my  Judgment  Durfee  violated  this  code 
on  these  three  (XJcaslons : 

1  When  he  accepted  a  chartered  Pullman 
car  trip  plus  entertainment  at  a  golfing  party 
at  Pinchurst.  NC  .  the  weekeend  of  October 
20,  1956.  paid  for  Jointly  by  Overseas  Na- 
tional Airways  and  the  Flying  Tiger  Line 
(2»-»,-dfty  trip  I  Both  lines  had  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  at  the  time.  ^ 


2.  'When  Durfee  took  a  prelnaugural  flight 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  route  from 
New  York  to  Mexico  City  September  15-18. 
1967.  plus  entertainment  and  hospitality  In 
Mexico  CMty  paid  for  by  Eastern  Air  Lines 
(4-day  trip  I  Elastern  had  many  cases  pend- 
ing l>efore  the  Board  at  the  time.  In  fact. 
Pan  American  had  petitioned  the  CAB  to 
revoke  the  grant  of  this  very  route  to  Eastern 
over  which  Durfee  traveled  as  E^etern's 
puest 

3.  When  Mr  and  Mrs  Durfee  took  an  In- 
augural flight  from  New  York  to  Rome. 
October  2-€.  1957.  plus  a  »25-a-day  hotel 
room  In  Rome  for  4  days,  paid  for  by  TWA 
(6-day  trip  i  TWA  had  many  cases  pending 
at  the  time  before  the  Board. 

Durfee  has  testified  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina trip  was  to  Iron  out  differences  between 
MATS  and  the  commercial  airlines,  and  that 
the  other  two  flights  were  specifically  au- 
thorized by  a  letter  written  by  the  CAB 
chairman  In  1951.  Donald  W,  Nyrop.  as  not 
included  in  the  prohibition  against  "unusual 
hospitality"  of  CAB  regulations  300  4  He 
also  said  that  the  CAB  Administrator  is  in- 
veRte<l  by  the  Congress  with  the  responsibil- 
ity lor  promoting  aviation  These  trips,  said 
Durfee  were  In  fulfilment  of  that  respon- 
sibility 

I  feel  ver>'  strongly  that  this  explanation 
has  little  merit 

I  am  not  invoking  any  "ijersonally  ob- 
ntjxlous  "  rihjectlon,  because  I  have  In  fact 
no  persona;  ur  political  reasons  for  opposing 
Durfee 

I  do,  however,  vigorously  oppose  JUm  and 
I  purnestly  hope  that  you  will  do  so  too 
Sincerely 

Bill. 

William    Pkoxmibi-. 

US  Senator 

Mr  DIRKSEN  In  addition  to  the 
appearance  before  the  Judlclar>-  Com- 
mittee, and  in  addition  to  the  letter,  the 
distinKuished  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Proxmire  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  appeared  N  there  on 
March  18  He  spoke  generally  about 
the  need  for  legislation  in  the  f^eld  of 
ethics. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ethical 
vaporinR.  In  the  Stnate  and  elsewhere, 
for  a  lonp  time;  and  most  of  It  leaves 
me  rather  cold.  V/e  do  not  live  In  a 
vacuum  I  am  not  a  public  eunuch:  I 
did  not  come  here  bereft  of  all  powei'R, 
all  abilities,  and  a.l  responsibilities  I 
want  to  serve  my  p«iople;  and  I  am  sure 
the  Junior  Senator  from  WlsconKin 
wimtN  to  serve  his  people,  too 

Hut  In  connection  with  that  ethical 
discussion,  this  citse  was  dlseussed 
Other  material  wajt  put  Into  the  Con- 
cnFRSioNAL  Record  nt  the  same  time 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Junloi 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  In  opposition 
to  confirmation  of  the  nomination  were 
twofold.  The  f^rst  one  was  the  state- 
ment by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  nominee  Is  not  qualified 
The  second  one  was  the  statement  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  nominee  violated  the  code  of  ethics 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  little  look 
at  the  question  of  qualifications.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  nominee's 
qualifications  do  not  match  those  of  the 
foiir  other  members  of  the  Court  of 
Claims — there  being  five  members  when 
there  is  no  vacancy.  Well,  let  us  sep 
about  that.     Of  the  five  judges,  includ- 
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Mr  President.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  encumber  the  Record,  but  I  sub- 
mit the  statement  of  the  Airlines  Asaoci- 

House    o,    Hepre^nUUves.    I     ^7^     "J'^Sf  0^^°^^"°^.;?     ^  Z^^^T^^^^"^^^^- 
«/itK  him  for  a  Kreat  many  years,  before     be  elected  to  tne  senaw;.   nc  y^^j        j 
''^^^.^.^°L*A:7T,^rj^i,fotiv.««nH     npv«r   was    a   ruTal    mail    carrier    or    a 
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he  left  the  Hou«  of  Representatives  and     ^^ver^w^^^a   rural^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^   ^^^ 


took  a  seat  on  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Only  two  had  any  tax  or  governmental 
experience. 

Only  one  had  any  actual  judicial  ex- 
perience before  his  appointment  to  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

What  was  their  experience  prior  to 
that  time?     One  practiced  law  for   10 
years  and  then  served  in  Congress  for 
23  years.     I  do  not  know  that  service 
in  the  Congress  qualifies  one  particu- 
larly for  service  on  the  bench.    Gener- 
ally speaking.  I  think  a  lawyer  with  a 
good,  rounded  practice  could  serve  well 
as  judge  on  the  Court  of  Claims,  when 
we  think  of  all  the  claims  we  send  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.    I  am  sure  the  senior  Sen- 
ator   from   Wisconsin    iMr.    WiletI    is 
absolutely    correct    when    he    says   that 
after  30  years  of   legal  experience   he 
would  feel  qualified   to    serve    on    the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  I  know  he  would 

be. 

One  member  of  thP  court  was  profes- 
sor of  law  until  he  was  nominated  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I 
remember  when  he  used  to  appear  be- 
fore hearings  of  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  know  him  very, 
very  well.  Then  he  was  appointed  to 
the  court. 

One  member  practiced  law  for  10 
years,  and  then  became  a  Government 
attorney  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
for  a  total  of  2  years.  Then  he  returned 
to  private  practice  for  16  years.  Part 
of  that  time  he  served  as  mayor  of  his 
town.  Perhaps  that  experience  quali- 
fies one  to  sit  on  the  court;  I  do  not 
know.  But  he  returned  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  2  years. 

One  member  of  the  court  practiced 
law  11  years,  was  elected  a  judge,  and 
served  about  8  years. 

One  other  member  was  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, special  attorney  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Tax  Appeals, 
later  known  as  the  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  compare  all 
these  men.  Jim  Durfee  will  stack  up  very 
well  with  anybody  who  is  a  member  of 
the  court. 

What  are  Mr.  Durfees  qualifications"* 
First  of  all.  he  was  elected  for  two  terms 
as  prosecuting  attorney.  Evidently  the 
people  in  Antis:o,  Wis,  and  Langlade 
County,  must  have  liked  him.  They 
might  have  been  fooled  the  first  time,  but 
the  second  time  he  would  not  have  fooled 
them.    They  elected  him  twice. 

Next,  he  was  a  member  of  a  quasi'- 
iudicial  body.  He  was  on  the  service 
commission,  the  utility  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  GJovernor.  Evidently  the 
Governor  must  have  thought  pretty  well 
of  him  A  Governor  does  not  go  around 
through  the  State  fingering  people  who 
have  no  capacity  to  serve  on  such  a  com- 
mission, and  that  is  particularly  true  in 
Wisconsin,  where  the  leaders  are  keenly 
discerning  about  that  sort  of  thing. 


a  good  one.  and  ever>-body  knows  it.  As 
I  think  of  the  work  that  goes  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  cases  sent  to  it 
day  after  day  from  Uie  Judiciary  Com- 
mitoe.  I  believe  Jim  Durfee  qualifies  very 
well  to  serve  on  the  court. 

He  has  a  great  many  endorsers. 
Other  people  think  he  is  a  pretty  good 
fellow.  The  local  bar  association  wrote 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  East- 
LANBl  as  being  100  percent  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  of  James  Durfee,  saying  he 
will  make  an  excellent  judge. 

Mr  President,  one  lawyer  does  not 
fool  other  lawyers  in  a  localt»ar  associa- 
tion very  long.  They  take  ones  meas- 
ure. They  find  out  what  his  capacity  is. 
I  ain  a  member  of  the  local  bar,  the 
county  bar.  the  State  bar,  the  city  bar. 
I  belong  to  a  great  many  bars.  I  have 
sort  of  lost  track  of  them,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  But.  believe  me,  the  local  bar 
assC)Ciation  associates  will  soon  discover 
wh^t  ones  mettle  is.  and  they  place 
their  stamp  of  approval  or  disapproval 
upon  hiJii. 

\  circuit  judge  in  Wisconsin  s^t  a 
recommendation  stating  that  Mr.  Dur- 
fee's  integrity  is  unimpeachable,  and 
that  his  experience  eminently  qualifies 
hi:n  for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed.  A  judge  in  the  10th  ju- 
dicial district  stated  he  has  the  tempera- 
ment, background,  and  qualifications 
which  fit  him  exceptionally  for  high  ju- 
dicial office. 

Finally,  there  was  an  endorsement  by 
the  standing  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
Committee  on  Character  and  Fitness  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  when  a 
name  is  sent  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tire  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
for  appointment  to  the  bench.  Let  the 
American  Bar  -A.^sociation  Committee  on 
Character  and  Fitness  consider  it,  and 
It  can  dream  up  all  sorts  of  reasons 
against  the  nomination.  I  have  had  to 
fight  them  a  good  many  times.  But 
this  committee  gives  the  present  nominee 
an  accolade.  They  say  he  is  fit  for  the 
position. 

Mr.  President,  what  more  does  it  re- 
quire to  testify  to  the  capacity,  to  the 
temperament,  to  the  experience  of  the 
gentleman  whose  name  is  presented? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley!  has  put  in  the  Re(  ord  the 
letter  from  the  Independent  Airlines 
A.^sociaticn,  which  has  an  office  here  in 
Washington.  The  head  man  is  T.  11. 
Mansfield.  I  have  never  seen  him.  He 
has  never  called  on  me.  so  far  as  I  know. 
but  he  says; 

The  Independent  Airlines  Aseoclatlon 
spnks  f  ir  20  !:'.dependent  air  carriers,  all 
of  them  classified  bv  the  CAB  a«  supple- 
mental carriers,  and  historically  the  small 
bMsmess  element. 

What  do  they  say?    They  say: 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Durfee 
dfiononstraied  superior  Judicial  and  adminls- 
trUlve  capacity   .a   the  following   way. 


a.sk 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  the  iNcrprNOtNT  Airlines  As- 
sociation Regarding  Nomination  ot  THt 
Honorable  Jame.««  R  DTTRrrE  m  the  U  8. 
Court  of  Claims 

In  re«pon»e  to  the  question  as  to  what 
has  been  the  experience  of  Independent  Air- 
lines Association  with  Mr  James  R.  Durfee. 
presenUy  Chairman  of  the  CAB  and  a  nomi- 
nee for  the  Court  of  Claims.  I  should  flrst 
explain  the  special  position  of  our  associa- 
tion. ,     , 

The  Independent  Airlines  Association 
Fpeaks  for  20  air  carriers,  all  of  them  clas&l- 
fled  by  the  CAB  as  supplemental  carriers,  and 
historically  the  small -business  clement 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  when  our 
carriers  were  organized,  predominantly  by 
war  veterans,  we  have  been  in  ft  continuous 
struggle  for  the  rli?ht  to  enter  aviation  Not 
only  have  our  members  had  a  most  dlfflcult 
economic  battle,  with  the  older,  route-type 
franchlsed  carriers,  but  we  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  regulatory  agency's  (CAB) 
concerted  policy  to  eliminate  vis  by  a  process 
which  congressional  committees  have  tf- 
peatedly  referred  to  as  strangulation  by  regu- 
lation. 

All  this  by  way  of  Introduction  to  our 
dealings  with  Chairman  Durfee  We  ars 
pleased  to  report  that  Mr  Dxirfee  demon- 
sUated  superior  Judicial  ar»d  administra- 
tive capacity  In  the  following  ways 

1  He  was  at  all  times  fair,  and  -U  no  time 
Indicated  any  prejudgment  or  an  issue. 

2  He  resUted  the  pressures  and  blanduh- 
meuts  which.  In  our  long  and  often  bitter 
experience,  surrounded  the  Board  and  often 
Influenced  Its  policies. 

3  He  expedited  long  and  dlfflcult  cases 
which  had  been  languishing  In  the  CAB  for 
years. 

4.  He  apparently  transcended  partisanship. 
so  that  when  the  Board  divided.  It  was  based 
on  .substantive  Is.sues  and  not  on  arbitrary 
party  lines. 

5  He  demonstrated  the  hli?he«t  character 
and  Integrity  as  well  as  ready  ln«lght  Int.i 
the  problems  of  appellants  and  the  mierest 
of  the  public  and  the  Government. 

It  was  a  most  refreshing  and  reassuring 
experience  for  us.  as  small  business,  to  en- 
counter a  chairman  who,  while  he  was  cer- 
tainly severe  and  uncompromising  in  his  en- 
forcement of  regulations,  acted  w1»h  sxich 
eminent  impartiality  and  honesty  While 
many  of  his  decisions  were  not  to  our  ad- 
vantage, they  were  always  arrived  at  in  such 
a  way  to  leave  with  the  feeling  that  we  had 
been  dealing  with  a  public  servant  of  the 
highest  calllJer 

This  statement  Is  entirely  unsolicited. 
However,  we  are  not  only  anxious,  but  feel 
it  our  duly,  to  express  ourselves  strongly  In 
support  of  a  man  of  Mr  Durfee's  character 
and  abUlty  and  proven  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. In  behalf  of  the  lAA,  we  thought  It 
proper  to  make  known  an  intimate  expe- 
rience with  Mr.  Uurlee. 

Mr  D'mKSE?>r.  There.  Mr  President, 
is  something  on  qualifications  How 
much  qualification  does  one  need  to  sit 
on  the  Court  of  Claim.'V'  How  much 
qualification  does  one  need  as  a  lawyer, 
as  a  man  with  experience,  as  a  man  with 
legal  ability  and  a  judicial  tempera- 
ment— unless  these  endorsements  are  all 
wrong,  and  this  exjjerience  counts  for 
naught?     That  is  as  far  as  I   need  go 


with  this  question  of  competence  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Durfee. 

The  second  charge  against  Mi".  Dur- 
fee. and  one,  of  course,  that  I  see  has 
been  ventilated  editorially  m  the  New 
York  Times,  is  on  the  question  of  pro- 
priety. It  is  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  17. 
I  see  copies  of  it  have  been  pat  on  every 
Senator's  desk.  There  is  just  a  little 
polite  pressure  being  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate relating  to  Mr  Durfee.  For  my  part, 
they  can  put  it  in  the  Congressional 
Recced,  if  they  like,  but  I  ju:;t  do  not 
agree  with  it. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  charge, 
namely,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Durfee  vio- 
lated the  code  of  ethics  of  the  CAB  by 
accepting  unu«ual  hospitality  First  of 
all.  this  mntter  goes  back  to  the  20th  of 
October  1956,  This  coming  October  will 
make  it  4  years  since  the  trip  was  made 
to  Pinehurst.  N.C  Why  wait  so  long? 
Why  did  not  somebocLv  come  here  and 
impeach  Mr.  Durfee?  That  is  the  way 
to  get  rid  of  judges  if  they  have 
done  anything  warranting  impeach.ment 
One  goes  to  the  House  and  gets  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  body  lo  file  articles  of  im- 
peachment, if  there  is  impropriety 

It  has  been  3'-  years  since  this  hap- 
pened Why  has  it  not  been  noted  be- 
fore? Mr  Durfee  appeared  bef(jre  the 
Harris  Oversight  Subcommittee,  and  was 
never  asked  about  U.e  matter.  Mr.  Dur- 
fee has  appeared  four  different  times;  in 
1957.  1958  and  1959  The  question  was 
never  raised 

Why  did  Mr  Durfee  go  to  Pinehurst? 
He  went  a.s  the  gue.st  of  Flying  Tigers 
and  some  other  airime.  I  have  the  name 
.somewhere  In  my  notes  The  meeting 
had  a  purpo.se.  namely,  to  discu.-^s  one 
of  the  problems  which  was  ventilated 
for  hours  upon  the  Senate  floor  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  How  much 
business  does  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  gef  How  much  busine.ss  do 
commercial  carriers  get?'  We  set  a  dol- 
lar limit.  That  was  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
cussed.   There  was  no  secret  about  it. 

Mr  Durfee  in  his  statement  to  the 
committee  said,  with  respect  to  the  trip 
to  Pinehurst; 

This  was  a  weekend  golfing  trip  aa  a  guest 
of  L.  C.  Burwell.  vice  president  of  Flying 
■ngers. 

Is  It  a  crime  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
vice  president  of  an  airline,  to  go  to  a 
meeting  where  there  are  high  military 
personnel,  personnel  from  commercial 
airlines,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  current  matters? 

There  is  the  picture  at  the  back  of 
the  Chamber.  It  was  published  in  Sports 
Illustrated.  I  do  not  get  much  time  to 
read  Sports  Illustrated.  Perhaps  this 
never  would  have  come  to  pa.ss  if  there 
had  not  been  publishfxl  the  picture  of  the 
flying  golfers. 

What  IS  wrong  with  golfinp''  What  is 
wrong  with  Mr  Durfee  going  to  Pine- 
hurst to  dl.scu.'^s  official  matters?  The 
competitors  of  the.'^e  airlines  ^cre  pres- 
ent Overseas  National.  Pan  American, 
and  Flying  Tigers.  The  question  was  the 
whole  business  of  transporting  passen- 
gers and  cargo  by  contract  with  the 
Military  Air  Transportation  Service  and 
other  defense  establishments. 
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Mr. Durfee  says: 

When  the  Invitation  was  tendered  by  Mr. 
Burwell.  I  was  advised  that  representatives 
of  these  competitive  airlines  would  be  pres- 
ent, and  also  reprefcei^tatlves  of  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service.  Including  General  WU- 
f.i>n.  dejjuiy  commandi-r  One  of  the  reasons 
The  trip  was  organized,  as  explained  to  me, 
was  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  congenial 
get  together  with  representatives  of  the  de- 
fense establishments  concerned  and  some  of 
the  airlines  principally  concerned  with  the 
MATS  civil  airlines  problem. 

Mr   Durfee  further  says: 

I  have  participated  In  at  lea.';t  10  or  15 
conferences  with  defense  ofBclals  and  others 
f>ver  the  past  4  years  for  this  same  purpose 
(one  Just  last  week)  and  I  have  testified 
before  committees  of  Congress  as  to  our 
efforts  In  this  direction. 

Do  we  want  him  to  sit  in  a  cubbyhole 
in  the  Commerce  Building — immolate 
and  immobilize  himself — and  not  find 
out  what  IS  going  on?  That  certainly 
would  be  .something  for  a  member  of  a 
regulatory  agency  dealin;;  with  thLs  kind 
of  an  industry  to  do. 

Unless  we  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
every  time  a  member  of  a  regulatory 
agency  acctpts  a  little  hospitality  he 
suddenly  becomes  suspect,  we  should  not 
assume  any  such  attitude.  The  very 
purpose  In  handpickine  people  is  that 
they  will  stand  up  and  exercise  inde- 
pendent judgment,  no  matter  what  hos- 
pitality may  be  extended  to  them. 

There  Is  a  singular  attitude  which  has 
l>ecn  developing  In  recent  years  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  think  the  Congress 
does  a  great  disservice  to  many  of  the 
ret;ulatory  agencies.  I  think  if  it  were 
in  my  control.  I  would  give  these  men 
appointments  for  15  years,  and  not  let 
them  succeed  themselves.  Then  I  think 
we  would  cut  through  the  ensnarling 
redtape  and  get  some  business  done. 

The  minute  these  men  show  a  little 
initiative,  a  little  aperessiveness.  a  little 
vicor,  and  sit  down  with  somebody  who 
has  an  identity  with  a  company  which 
may  appear  before  the  Board,  some  seem 
to  think  they  will  be  defiled  That  is 
a  strange  attitude.  What  is  to  become 
of  regulation  in  Government  if  wc  pro- 
ceed on  that  theory? 

The  first  charge  is  of  violation  of  the 
CAB  code,  on  the  ground  that  the  nom- 
inee accepted  unusual  hospitality. 

The  next  concerns  the  flicht  to  Mex- 
ico. This  was  from  September  15  to  18, 
1957.  Pretty  soon  that  Incident  will  be 
3  years  old. 

There  were  plenty  of  press  releases  as 
to  that  ceremonial  and  inaugural  flight. 
The  world  knew  about  it.  Now  we  drag 
it  out  on  the  Senate  floor  It  will  soon 
be  3  years  old.  but  now  it  suddenly  comes 
up,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  like  a  haunting 
specter,  when  there  is  a  nomination  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

There  was  no  secret  about  it  at  the 
time.  The  interesting  thing  about  it  is 
that  there  was  a  very  impressive  guest 
list  of  tho.se  who  went  on  the  flight. 
Some  of  the  guests  were: 

Harry  R.  Betters,  executive  director, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Hon.  John  Burke,  commissioner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce 


and  personal  representative  of  Gov.  Fos- 
ter Furcolo.  Boston.  Mass. 

Hon.  I.  W.  Carpenter.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary- of  State,  and  Controller.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  DC 

Senor  Don  Vicente  Sanchez  Gavito. 
Minister  PlenipotentiaiT.  Embassy  of 
Mexico.  Washington.  D.C. 

And  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend — and  I  am  glad  he  went — the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mansfield!.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Montana  went  on  that 
trip.  I  am  sorrj'  I  could  not  go  with  him 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  results  of  that  trip  was  a  report  on 
a  study  mission  to  Mexico  which  I  made 
on  my  return.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  study  mission  report 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  is  won- 
derful. I  am  delighted  to  have  it  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re^-xjrd. 
as  follows: 
MncTCo — Retort  or  Senator  Mtke  Manstield 

ON  A  SrtTJT  Mission,  NovrMBEK  17,  1957 

1       INTRODUCTORY 

In  a  report  prepared  after  a  study  mission 
to  Mexico  which  1  undertook  In  1955.  I  called 
att<ntlon  to  some  of  the  principal  deficien- 
cies of  our  technical  assistance  program 
south  of  the  border  and  lo  Uie  dlfUculties 
which  had  to  be  overcome  If  that  program 
were  to  serve  the  mutual  interc^U-  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  present  report 
will  be  to  develop  briefly  the  major  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the  2  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  my  previous  trip 
with  respect  to  this  and  other  aspects  of 
Mexlcan-.Amcrican  relations.  After  com- 
menting briefly  on  some  of  the  implications 
of  these  developments.  I  shall  offer  a  few 
suegestlons  as  to  courses  of  action  which 
might  be  pursued  m  order  to  cement  further 
our  relations  with  the  people  of  Mexico. 

In  the  earlier  report  I  suggested  that.  If 
even  a  limited  technical  assistance  program 
were  to  be  maintained.  It  was.  above  all. 
essential  for  the  two  governments  to  reach 
a  common  understanding  as  to  the  areas  In 
which  technical  assistance  was  not  only 
needed  but  honestly  desired.  If  this  were 
not  possible,  continuation  of  the  program 
could  not.  I  believed,  be  Justified  on  grounds 
of  mutual  .^elf-interest. 

These  Impressions  were  reinforced  on  my 
last  trip  to  Mexico.  I  found  little  evidence 
that  responsible  officials  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  share  any  particular  en- 
thusiasm or  even  interest  in  continuation  of 
the  program  as  a  whole.  It  has  substan- 
tially deteriorated,  having  little  Impact  out- 
side of  Mexico  City;  and  sucJi  Impact  as  It 
has  Is  accomplished  with  certain  adverse  side 
effects  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
improved  amicable  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

For  this  reason  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
sistance which  US.  technical  cooperation 
has  encountered  (with  one  possible  ex- 
ception discussed  below),  I  believe  that 
serious  reflection  should  be  given  to  the 
ternainatlon  of  the  program  at  an  early 
date.  The  causes  lor  explanation)  of  this 
resistance,  linked  in  part,  as  It  is.  with 
Mexican  national  pride  and  a  deep  spirit  of 
sovereign  Independence,  need  not  detain  us. 
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To  suggest  ternunation  moreover,  is  not 
prompted  merely  by  the  desire  to  effect  econ- 
omies in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
by  eliminating  an  unproductive  effort.  In- 
stead It  should  be  acknowledged  that  a 
variety  of  factors  have  combined  to  render 
the  pri^gram  highly  dubious.  Any  decision 
as  to  Its  final  liquidation  should  depend  in 
large  part  upon  the  findings  of  our  Mexico 
City  Embassy,  as  the  office  best  equipped  to 
appraise  the'  effectiveness  of  technical  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  on  the 
Government  level 

The  current  .status  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance progT.\m  in  Mexico  U  discussed  be- 
low In  more  detail. 

2.    TECHNICAL    COOPERATION 

Probablv  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
C  S.  technical  cooperation  south  of  the 
border  U  the  substantial  number  of  projecu 
which  have  been  discontinued  either  because 
of  lack  of  support  or  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  Mexican  officl.^ls  on  the  matter  of 
Implementation 

Cooperation  programs,  by  late  1955.  had 
been  initiated  in  the  fields  of  agriculture. 
health  and  sanitation,  education,  md'.istrial 
productivity  and  research,  transportation, 
mining,  geology,  and  training  Area  devel- 
opment program.s  were  in  the  planning  stage 
In  February  of  1956  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment notified  the  United  States  that  all 
the  area  development  projects,  as  well  as 
the  agriculture  program,  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued. Other  projects  which  were  dropped, 
after  efforts  to  complete  them  proved  fruit- 
less, were  the  programs  in  education,  in- 
dustrial research,  and  health  and  sanitation 
(an  activity  which  the  Mexicans  have  now 
taken  over  entirely  on  their  own ) 

Substantially  greater  Interest  has  been 
manifested  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  industrial 
productivity  program  which  was  initiated  2 
years  ago  An  Industrt-al  Pr'Xluctlvity  Center 
was  created  by  the  Combined  Industry 
Chambers  to  centralize  work  in  this  field 
Its  board  of  directors  Includes  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Bankers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Confederation  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, the  Mexican  Employers  Association, 
and  two  of  the  leadini^  latxir  -organizations 
(CTM  and  CROMi  IC.K  pro.  ides  approxi- 
mately $50,000  fjr  the  operating  budgets 
of  the  center  an  equal  amount  being  con- 
tributed from  Mexican  sources  both  public 
and  private  The  Mexican  contribution  will 
be  increased  during  fiscal  year  1958,  to  per- 
mit further  expansion  of  the  program. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  Include, 
among  other  things,  implementation  of  effi- 
cient management  and  production  tech- 
niques In  Mexico,  to  achieve  a  higher  rate  of 
production  with  corresponding  benefits  to 
labor  and  consumer  groups  Technical  help 
has  been  given  to  such  Industries  as  cotton 
textiles,  shoes,  tanneries,  fruit  and  vegetable 
preservation,  and  readymade  garments 
Some  18  productivity  teams  have  visited  the 
United  States  ICA  has  projected  $269,400 
for  this  activity  for  fiscal  1958.  an  increase  of 
some  J45  000  over  the  1955  program 

ICA  has  also  providetl  a  permanent  tech- 
nician and  several  short-term  training  c)n- 
sultants  for  the  El  OUvar  transportation 
training  center  The  United  States  con- 
tributed » 50  GOO  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  In  1957  provided 
8100iX)0  t..>  be  deposited  to  a  Joint  fund  for 
the  organization  and  equipping  of  a  number 
of  training  rtvad  camps  A  greatly  reduced 
contribution  i  $16,000  i  Is  planned  by  ICA  for 
fiscal  1958 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  training  cen- 
ter, which  has  the  full  support  of  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  and  Public  Works,  and 
which  Is  financed  almost  entirely  from  Mex- 
ican funds,  the  continued  participation  of 
the  United  States,  even  on  a  mixiest  basis, 
would  not  seem  to  be  warranted 


The  cost  of  other  US.   technical   coopera- 
tion  projects  in  Mexico,  from   1955  to  date, 
appears  In  the  following  table: 
[In  U.S.  doUarsl 
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AJ  already  Indicated  In  this  report,  tbere 

U  serious  question  whether  U.S.  technical 
co<-)t>eration  In  Mexico  should  be  continued. 
wlta  the  possible  exception  of  the  industrial 
productivity  program,  in  view  of  the  previous 
rec'jrd. 

This  is  not  to  ignore  that  some  extremely 
im{»rtant  benefits  have  accrued  from  co- 
operative efforts  during  the  postwar  years 
in  certain  matters.  An  example  Is  the  eradi- 
cation of  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  Within 
5  ytars  from  the  Institution  of  a  Joint  vac- 
clnitlon  program  In  1947.  under  which  17 
nil. lion  anirrials  were  treated,  the  Mexican 
catSle  Industry  was  freed  from  the  conta- 
gious affliction  which  had  compelled  the 
United  States  to  quarantine  cattle  shlp- 
mehts  from  Mexico. 

3. 1  THE   CORN   DROUGHT  AND   PUBLIC  LAW   4  80 
I  ASSISTANCE 

Tfhe  destruction  of  Mexico's  principal  food 
soiirce.  corn,  due  to  this  years  drought, 
could  have  caused  a  considerable  drain  of 
Meklcos  exchange  reserves  to  pay  for  the 
larie  quantities  which  had  to  be  Imported. 
However,  on  October  23,  1957,  an  agreement 
wai  concluded  between  the  United  State* 
an*  Mexico  for  a  Public  Law  480  loan,  for 
tha  sale  of  500.000  metric  tons  of  corn  to 
MeKlco.  involving  a  total  of  $28,500,000.  In 
addition  to  this.  Mexico  has  purchased  ap- 
proximately 200,000  metric  tons  under  long- 
te^  loan  provisions,  through  the  Commod- 
Ityj  Credit  Corporation 

So  further  Public  Law  480  sales  are  con- 
tet^iplated  at  this  time,  as  It  is  believed  that 
:ht  transactions  already  completed  will  sat- 
isiy  Mexican  requirements  In  this  crisis. 
again,  the  utUlty  of  Public  Law  480  proce- 
dures have  once  again  been  demonstrated. 

I  4      MEXICAN    LABOR    RELATIONS 

%n  no  phase  of  Its  recent  history  has 
Mexico  exhibited  greater  advancement  and 
maturity  than  In  the  area  of  labor  relations. 
Tr^ls  factor  has  been  of  particular  slgnlfl- 
cahce  In  the  progress  which  has  taken  place 
south  of  the  border  Despite  problems  of  In- 
flsjtlon  and  the  monetary  devaluation  which 
tor>k  p'.ace  In  1954  Mexico  has  had  very  few 
strikes  In  the  past  6  years,  and  the  labor 
:iU)vement,  although  mllHant,  has  shown  In- 
creasing responsibility  In  Its  relations  with 
ei^ployers. 

^e  Mexican  labor  movement  is  well  or- 
ganized, comprising  six  major  labor  federa- 
•lOns  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
Mtxican  Confederation  of  Labor  (CTM). 
with  a  membership  of  approximately  1% 
nvUlon;  and  the  Federation  of  P^eral 
Workers  (PSTSE),  consisting  of  some  300,- 
000  members  A  labor  party  bloc  was 
frjrmed  In  1953,  representing  and  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  about  90  percent  of  the 
Mexican  labor  movement. 

During  a  stormy  period  from  1937  to  1941. 
Ulexican  labor  was  dominated  by  the  fiery 
Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  whose  long  and 
ardent  adherence  to  Communist  doctrine 
wus  manifested  In  policies  followed  by  the 
CTM  Since  1952  undisputed  direction  of 
tbe  CTM  has  been  In  the  hands  of  Pldel 
Vtelazquez  who  had  assumed  leadership 
jointly  with  Fernando  Amilpa  In  1941.  Be- 
tween 1941  and  1947  Velazquez  succeeded  In 


eliminating  ^^ombardo  Toledano*  Infiuence 
and  followers,  finally  breaking  with  him 
completely  when  the  CTM  pulled  out  of  the 
Communist-controlled  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  in  1948,  and  Its  Latin  Ameri- 
can counterpart,  the  CTAl. 

Today,  the  CTM  Is  one  of  the  firm  pillars 
of  the  Regional  Inter-American  Labor  Or- 
ganization (ORIT).  the  Western  Hemisphere 
branch  of  the  democratic,  antl-Comniunlst 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  The  CTM  maintains  a  close  and 
cooperative  relationship  with  the  APO^CIO 
This  provides  an  Important  vehicle  for  culti- 
vating greater  friendliness  throughout  a 
broad  range  of  Interests  between  our  two 
countries,  and  for  developing  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  faced  by  our  work- 
ing people, 

A  strong  and  Independent  labor  movement 
Is  of  paramount  Importance  In  combaUng 
the  Inroads  of  communism  This  responsi- 
bility has  been  accepted  by  Mexico  s  Labor 
Unity  Bloc,  which  has  an  antl-Communlst 
committee  to  prevent  Communist  penetra- 
tion Into  labor's  ranks  Its  action  has  been 
very  effective,  and  today,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  labor  movement  In  Mexico  l»  ai\tl- 
Communlst. 

5.    SOVIET    ACTIVITY    TN    MEXICO 

Continued  vlgUance  is  required,  however, 
to  meet  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  spread  propaganda  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

Mexico  is  one  of  three  nations  In  Latin 
America  which  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  Moscow  (the  other  two  being  Uruguay 
and  Argentina).  The  existing  Interests  be- 
tween the  two  governments  hardly  Justify  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
which  has  19  officials  named  on  the  diplo- 
matic list,  and  which  Is  estimated  as  staffed 
by  112  persons.  The  subversive  objectives 
which  this  activity  reflects  should  not  be 
lightly  dismissed. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  has  always  ranked 
high  as  a  target  of  Soviet  Intrigue  Although 
emphasis  has  been  on  cultural  relations,  this 
activity  does  not  explain  the  presence  of 
many  staff  members  with  military  back- 
grounds, or  the  contacts  engaged  In  by 
known  Soviet  agents.  Extensive  propaganda 
units  of  an  anll-Amerlcan  character  have 
been  established  In  Mexico  under  the  guise 
of  economic  study  groups  These  units  serve 
as  instruments  to  create  a  facade  of  public 
opinion  on  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

Soviet  operations  In  Mexico  are  comple- 
mented by  a  Czechoslovak  mission,  whose 
activities  along  commercial  and  cultural  lines 
permit  wide  travel  and  study  of  the  area 
The  oppfjrtunltles  so  presented  In  areas  re- 
mote from  tighter  metropolitan  surveillance 
are  obvious.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  not 
been  loath  to  play  upon  latent  suspicions  and 
mistrust  to  fan  the  flames  of  hostility  against 
the  Yanqul  colossus. 

Here.  too.  security  considerations  during 
this  critical  period  would  seem  to  Justify 
closer  collaboration  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  In  a  common  defense 
against  Communist  penetration  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

6     THE    BRACEROS    QUESTION 

One  further  aspect  of  Mexican -American 
labor  relations  deserves  mention.  This  Is 
the  problem  of  braceros.  or  migratory  work- 
ers, and  Illegally  entered  laborers  (so-called 
wetbacks).  Essentially  the  problem  arises 
because  of  the  Inability  of  Mexican  agricul- 
ture and  Industry  to  absorb  local  labor, 
which  finds  the  higher  wages  paid  In  the 
United  States  too  strong  an  attraction  to 
resist  Although  Mexicans  generally  feel 
somewhat  unhappy  at  the  necessity  for  their 
workers  to  seek  employment  In  the  United 
States,  bracero  remittances  In  the  past  have 
been   a   rather    important   source   of   foreign 


exchange  The  disadvantage,  according  to 
some  economists.  Is  that  skilled  workers,  of 
which  Mexico  Is  already  short  In  supply,  of- 
ten do  not  return  from  the  United  States. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  net  effect  of  bracero- 
Ism  has  been  to  produce  warm  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  for  the  United  States. 

Because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
Mexican  workers  have  been  entering  the 
United  States  Illegally  In  recent  years  (over 
1  million  In  1954) ,  the  traffic  provoked  a  flood 
of  protest  from  labor  organizations  In  this 
country.  It  was  contended  that  the  pres- 
ence of  braceros  tended  to  displace  American 
workers  and  to  depress  wages;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  fugitive,  the  migratory 
laborer  had  no  recourse  to  our  laws  for  en- 
forcement of  minimum  wage  and  other  re- 
quirements. 

Both  governments  saw  the  need  for  re- 
placing the  uncontrolled  worker  trafBc  by 
some  kind  of  an  orderly  system,  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  in  August  1951  concern- 
ing the  contracting  of  Mexican  farmworkers. 
TT»e  agreement,  which  has  been  extended  to 
June  30.  1959.  provides  protection  for  the 
Mexican  worker  In  wages,  working  conditions, 
and  fair  treatment,  but  It  also  prohibits  the 
hiring  of  Mexicans  In  case  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs, as  weil  as  for  any  Jobs  for  which  Ameri- 
can workers  were  available.  Despite  the 
agreement,  thousands  of  Mexican  workers 
continued  to  cross  the  border  Illegally,  al- 
though there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  contracted  labor. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  Govern- 
ment action  has  solved  the  problem  by  any 
means,  and  new  controversies  continue  to 
arise.  The  latest  dlfUculty  relates  to  the 
Mexican  detlre  for  Including  nonoccupation- 
al Insurance  coverage  In  the  program.  Ne- 
gotiations on  this  Issue  have  been  Ineffectual 
thus  far. 

7      RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR    TXTTCUX    ACTION 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  future  of 
technological  and  scientific  collaboration 
with  Mexico  is  not  something  which  can  be 
divorced  from  the  larger  problem  of  de- 
veloping a  more  bannonlaus  association  be- 
tween   the    peoples   of    the   two  countries. 

During  my  latest  visit  to  America's  closest 
southern  neighbor  I  sought  to  ascertain 
what  lines  of  action  might  be  followed  to 
advance  still  further  the  friendship  and 
mutual  esteem  which,  happily,  have  become 
more  evident  In  American-Mexican  relations. 
It  is  too  sanguine  to  expect  that  the  harsh 
memories,  suspicions,  and  appreiienslons 
generated  In  an  earlier  day  can  lie  erased 
overnight  Yet.  to  accomplish  this  result 
ahould  be  given  a  high  priority  In  our 
policy. 

It  win  lake  determined  patience  and  effort 
on  both  sides  And  it  will  require  a  sus- 
tained manifestation  of  American  sincerity 
In  p>er«\iadlng  our  Mexican  friends  that  their 
national  progress,  economic  advancement. 
and  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  are  very 
much  In  the  Interest  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bor. The  United  States  already  enjoys  a 
gratifying  degree  of  good  will  among  the 
Mexican  people,  with  what  must  be  regarded 
as  a  minimum  of  distrust  In  view  of  the 
recriminating  atmosphere  of  the  IPih  cen- 
tury. 

In  my  opinion,  the  destinies  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States — indeed,  of  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — have 
become  inextricably  linked  as  a  consequence 
of  the  surging  forces  in  International  life 
during  the  past  few  decades.  To  such  a 
degree  Is  this  true  that  there  should  be  a 
frank  and  open  recognition  of  the  Inter- 
dependence of  the  two  Republics.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  mutual  respect  which 
prevails  will  be  accompanied  by  steadily  In- 
creased cooperation  In  all  matters  of  com- 
mon concern. 

I  believe  there  Is  much  we  can  do  to  ad- 
vance the  objective  of  better  relations.     My 


recent  trip  to  Mexico  has  convinced  me  that 
the  United  States  Is  neglecting  several  courses 
of  action  which  could  Fubstantlally  con- 
tribute to  greater  understanding  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  radically  ex- 
pand our  educational  exchange  program  to 
stimulate  a  much  broader  Interchange  with 
Mexico  of  students,  professors,  t.echnlclanB, 
and  scientists  Pew  neighbors  In  the  world 
have  as  much  to  offer  each  other  as  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  In  few  areas 
can  this  understanding  be  more  appealing 
and  more  rewarding.  An  Intensified  ex- 
change program  would  encourare  harmonious 
relations  between  our  respective  peoples  on 
a  level  which  Is  most  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  their  problems  and  their  aspira- 
tions; while  the  social  milieu  of  the  ex- 
changes will  also  be  enriched  by  such  con- 
tacts. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
Mexico  has  much  to  offer  to  American  vis- 
itors of  an  artistic,  sociological,  and  archeo- 
loglcal  nature.  Conversely,  there  are  many 
ways  which  American  experience  can  benefit 
Mexico  in  areas  where  our  own  culture  has 
made  especial  progress.  I  know  of  few  better 
means  to  efface  whatever  bitterness  and  re- 
sentment may  still  be  entertained  toward  the 
United  States  In  Mexico  than  by  close  collab- 
oration of  our  peoples  In  fields  of  common 
professional  and  cultural  Interest. 

This  exchange  cf  educational  and  profes- 
sional personnel  should  be  further  broad- 
ened so  as  to  Institute  a  regular  system  of 
Interchange  between  the  service  academies  of 
the  two  Governments  The  natural  feelings 
of  friendliness  and  good  will  resulting  from 
such  exchange  would  thereby  be  supple- 
mented by  an  indoctrination  In  the  strategic, 
tactical,  and  logistic  problems  of  each  coun- 
try and  familiarization  with  training  meth- 
ods best  suited  to  meet  tliem. 

The  hitherto  limited  extent  of  United 
States-Mexican  participation  In  athletic  and 
cultural  programs  should  likewise  be  ex- 
panded. Arrangements  could  be  made,  for 
example,  for  participation  In  sjxjrting  activi- 
ties p:)pular  In  both  countries.  A  tradition 
of  such  activity  would  produce  much  good 
will  and  fellowship,  as  It  has  In  American 
university  life. 

On  the  political  level,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  establishment  cf  a  North 
American  Parliamentary  Union,  which  could 
also  Include  Canada,  Periodic  meetings  of 
delegates  to  the  Union  would  provide  a  com- 
mon forum  for  these  countries  reyjresenta- 
tlves  to  become  better  acquainted,  and  to 
become  more  aware  of  factors  which  underlie 
national  legislative  policies  whose  overtones 
too  frequently  have  a  most  disturbing  effect 
across  the  border 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  should  be  mside. 
In  collaboration  with  Mexico,  to  find  the 
solution  to  a  number  of  problems  which  have 
produced  Irritation  in  the  past.  A*  one 
example,  an  agreement  should  be  reached 
with  Mexico  as  quickly  as  feasible  on  the 
thorny  problem  of  Jurisdiction  In  territorial 
waters,  with  particular  reference  to  shrimp 
and  other  fishery  resources. 

It  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  pursue  this  course.  To  a  very  great  de- 
gree, Mexico  has  come  to  represent  the 
cornerstone  of  our  lonr-range  relations  with 
the  rest  of  Latin  America.  Yet.  because  of 
Its  very  proximity,  we  have  perhaps  tended 
to  take  Mexico  for  granted,  falling  to  recog- 
nize Its  Importance  to  us,  to  perceive  how 
far  It  has  advanced,  or  to  appreciate  what 
Mexico  can  be  In  knitting  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Into  that  closer 
unity  which  may  prove  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  In  the  Americas. 

8.    CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie  transformation  In  Mexico  since  1940 
has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
From  a  strlke-platued  and   Insecure  society 


wracked  with  recurrent  labor  unrest  which 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  private  investors 
and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  entire 
Mexican  economy,  has  emerged  a  mature, 
solid,  and  highly  respected  member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Mexico  today  Is  a  stable. 
progressive  society,  and  a  leader  In  Inter- 
Amerlcan  affairs.  Its  development  has  leaped 
fr>rward,  with  advances  In  Industry  and  In 
the  welfare  of  lt.=  people  that  would  not  have 
been   believed   possible  20  years   ago. 

What  Is  even  mere  encouraging  has  been 
the  gradual  appearance  In  Mexico — at  least 
In  the  metropolitan  areas — of  a  middle  class. 
American  private  Investment  has  contributed 
In  no  small  way  to  this  Important  develop- 
ment as  well  as  to  Mexico's  Increased  pro- 
ductive capacity  by  fostering  and  financing 
local  sources  of  manufacturing  and  dlitrlbu- 
tlon.  which.  In  turn.  Is  op>ening  internal 
markets  within  Mexico  for  low -cost  mer- 
chandise. Investment  capital  from  abroad 
now  enters  Mexico  with  assurance  of  fair 
treatment,  Slmi'ar  encouragement  has  been 
Ejiven  by  the  Mexicans  to  develoj^lng  foreign 
travel.  The  tourism  program,  an  Important 
basis  of  dollar  exchange  for  this  fascinating 
country.  Is  being  pushed  with  marked  suc- 
cess. The  stream  of  American  tourists  flowing 
southward  represented  last  year  an  Income 
source  of   $279   million. 

Numerous  internal  problems  remain,  how- 
ever; and  serious  d:fferences  still  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  on  sev- 
eral matters,  some  of  which  have  been  long- 
statidlng.  These  problems  are  not  Insoluble, 
but  they  will  yield  only  to,  prompt  and 
c  niragepus  leadership  and  a  determined  ef- 
fort by  both  ovir  peoples.  The  opportunities 
of  such  leadership  and  effort  are  the  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  free  and  Independent 
nations. 

The  Unlt»d  States  and  Mexico  have  It 
within  their  pt-wer  to  eradicate  the  fevering 
memories  rf  a  former  unh.ipj'.y  association  by 
building  a  new  and  more  endtirlng  founda- 
tion for  cooperation  in  a  spirit  of  equality. 
mutuality,  snd  respect.  This  can  be  achieved 
l~y  working  out  a  more  satisfactory  pattern  of 
equal  relationships  in  the  fields  of  trade, 
military  defense,  and  culture  The  revolu- 
tionary technolog^lcal  changes  In  modern 
warfare  now  taking  place  make  It  all  the 
more  Imperative  that  the  defense  of  their 
common  border  be  regarded  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments as  a  matter  of  mutual  cnncern. 
The  cultivation  of  continued  peaceful  and 
cooperative  relations  with  the  neighbor  on 
our  southern  flank  Is  not,  therefore,  merely 
something  to  be  desired:  It  is  vital  to  oui 
national  security. 

In  a  world  In  which  totalltarlanlBm  relent- 
lessly seeks  to  prollfersf  Its  way  Into  na- 
tional freedom,  no  nation  can  pretend  to 
suffice  unto  ltse:f  aloof,  and  alone.  Its  future 
survival  Jeopardized  by  smoldering  antago- 
nisms and  suspicions  of  the  past. 

Appendix 

lurort  by   sij«!/itoh   mansfield  on  u .s    tech- 
nical    assistance     programs     in     central 

AMERICA     (EXCERPTS  -    msS* 

Jifextco 

The  technical  assistance  program  in  Mexico 
which  has  increased  in  size  from  $765,000  In 
1953  to  some  $18  million  In  1956  Is  In  need 
of  careful  attention.  In  an  area  of  cr.tical 
ImrKDrtance  to  the  United  States  it  Is  doubt- 
ful If  the  program  as  presently  operated 
sf.-ves  Uie  Interest  of  either  this  country  or 
Mexco  as  well  as  it  should. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  officers 
engaged   in  administration  of  the  program. 


'  TechnlcELl  Assistance  Final  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rtiatlons  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  R?6  214  83d  Cong,.  2d 
sejis,:  S,  Rr-s  36  and  S  Res  133  84th  Cone  . 
1st  sess.;  and  S  Res.  162,  84th  Cong.  2d 
sess.  (Extended  by  S  Res  60  and  99  of  the 
85th  Cong.]      S.  Rept.  139.  March  12.  1957. 
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who  exhibit  ability  and  understanding. 
Rather.  It  grows  out  of  an  apparent  failure 
at  the  governmental  level  to  reach  certain 
basic  understandings  essenUal  to  the  success 
of  the  program  at  the  operating  level. 

If  -^hnical  assiswnce  in  Mexico  is  to 
serve  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  1'  must  be  based  on  a  mutuality 
of  interests  as  between  the  two  governments 
concerned,  and  those  governments  must  rec- 
ocnize  that  mutuality  of  interest  In  other 
words  it  is  doubtful  if  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  m  Mexico  is  worth  continuing 
unless  the  policymaking  officials  of  both  na- 
tions agree  th^^^ach  nation  will  reap  bene- 
fits from  the  program. 

There  wao  -.ittle  evidence  that  such  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  are  giving  their 
wholehearted  support  of  the  techmcal-as- 
slstance  program  m  Mexico  Likewise^  there 
was  little  evidence  that  their  counterparts 
in  the  Mexican  Government  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  program.  As  a  result,  the 
dav-to-day  operating  peoples  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  sides  must  carry  on  in  a 
somewhat  subrosa  fashion. 

If  the  technical-assistance  program  in 
Mexico  U  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing 
well  The  time  has  come  for  officials  of  both 
Governments  at  the  ministerial  level  to 
reach  a  clear  understanding  on  whether  it  is 
in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  continue  the  program.  If  it  is 
agreed  that  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued as  I  believe,  then  it  must  receive  the 
wholehearted  support  of  officials  of  both 
Governments  at  all  levels. 
The  National  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico 
It  is  my  belief  that  a  limited  technical- 
assistance  program  is  In  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  a 
Mexico  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
a  larger  national  Income  would  be  a  better 
customer  for  the  United  SUtes.  By  the  same 
token,  Mexico  would  find  this  country  a 
better  customer  for  its  products.  Moreover, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  Stales 
it  is  not  desirable  for  the  disparity  of  stand- 
ards of  living  as  between  the  two  countries 
to  become  greater.  Rather,  the  gap  should 
be  narrowed  so  that  the  material  and  cul- 
tural wealth  of  the  Americas  can  be  put  to 
the  Joint  Job  of  expanding  the  area  of  mans 
mdtvidual  freedom  and  of  contributing  to 
••   his  spiritual  strength. 

The  technical-assistance  program  to  be  in 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  cannot  be  a  one-way  street.  Mex- 
ican art  and  architecture,  rooted  in  the 
Mexican  civilizations  of  the  past,  can  make 
immeasurable  contributions  to  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  United  States.  Similarly. 
US  techniques  in  some  agricultural  and  In- 
dvistnal  areas  can  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Technical  assistance  can  contribute  not 
only  to  improvement  of  living  standards 
in  Mexico  and  consequent  expansion  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  but  it  can  help 
bring  the  peoples  of  these  nations  more 
closely  together.  As  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship are  strengthened,  it  may  be  expected 
that  on  the  international  stage  the  Mexican 
Government  will  better  understand  the  poli- 
cies and  attitudes  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  would  be  true  *vith  respect  to  U.S.  un- 
derstanding of  her  great  neighbor  to  the 
south. 

There  are  many  factors  in  the  Mexican 
situation  which  make  the  operation  of  a 
technical  assistance  program  most  difficult. 
In  the  first  place.  Mexico  Is  not  an  tinder- 
developed  country  In  the  usual  sense.  She 
has  engineers,  doctors,  architects,  scientists, 
educators,  industrialists,  and  other  profes- 
sional people  among  the  most  able  m  the 
world.  Her  niineral  resources  are  in  the 
process  of  development. 


Uiwier  these  circumstances.  It  Is  but 
natural  that  there  is  resentment  In  some 
circles  In  Mexico  at  "gringo-  meddling. 
Thete  Is  no  question  but  that  In  time  Mexico 
would  be  able  to  engineer  her  own  economic 
development  without  outside  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  Mexico  does  need  more  trained 
mechanics:  better  agricultural  producUon; 
and,  in  general,  assistance  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  middle  class.  The  main  contrlbu- 
tlori  the  United  States  might  make  to  this 
development  would  be  to  expedite  the  process 
alreiady  under  way. 

fu  second  difficulty  encountered  In  operat- 
ing |a  technical  assistance  program  in  Mexico 
sterks  from  the  strong  nationalism  oX  her 
people  . 

sjtrong    nationalism,    a    characteristic    of 
every    proud  people.  Including  ourselves,  is 
not;  to  be  regretted.     But  natlonalUm  must 
be  understood  and  worked  with.    This  means 
th?|t  the  tendency  of  some  American  officials. 
noi  in  Mexico  In  particular  but  also  elsewhere 
tojcouch  the  technical  assistance  program 
solily  in  terms  of  gifts  of  superior  techni- 
cal! knowledge,  must  be  avoided      Natlonal- 
isni.  insofar  as  it  may  operate  to  Impede  a 
tecihnlcal    assistance    program,   can    best    be 
deilt  with  by  making  it  clear  that  our  aid 
pre  grams   are   undertaken   because   of    their 
mi  tual    value    to    both    participants.      This 
assistance  is  not  an  activity  carried  on  by 
th(    United  States  for  charity  purposes.    The 
pre  gram    rather    has    been    undertaken    be- 
cause we  believe  these  expenditures  In  for- 
eign countries  serve  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and   interests  of  the  United  States. 
W(  cannot  expect  Mexico,  or  any  other  coun- 
try.    to   participate   wholeheartedly   in   such 
programs  unless  they  believe  the   progr:ans 
iiri'  also  in  their  national  interest 

A  third  factor  which  impedes  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  technical  assistance 
prbgram  is  attributable  to  the  activities  of 
the  Communist  underground  in  Mexico. 
Al  though  the  Communist  Party  is  recog- 
niced  as  legal.  It  has  not  registered  as  a 
party  for  purposes  of  participating  in  elec- 
tions. Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  there  has  been  some  Communist  pene- 
tritlon  in  governmental  and  educational 
clfcles.  Furthermore  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Mt-xico  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
communist  propaganda  throughout  Latin 
America. 

While  communism  does  not  pose  an  im- 
mtdiate    threat    to    Mexico    and    while    the 
Gftvcrnment  Ls  firmly  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,   there   Is  evidence  that 
cimmunlst  elements  In  Mexico  seek  to  pcr- 
vi-t     nationalism     into     antl-Americanlsm. 
ey  have  sought,  also,  to  brand  the  techni- 
asslstance  program  as  20th  century  Amer- 
n  imperialism.    To  some  extent  they  have 
jn    successful    In    equating    technical    as- 
slltance  with  Imperialism,  thereby  Inducing 
me  Mexicans  to  make  a  mistake  similar  to 
tl^at    made   by    some    Americans    who    have 
eduated  the  liberalism  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ennment  with  communism. 

ITlie  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the 
tachnlcal  assistance  program,  however.  Is  not 
attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  country. 
t4  nationalism,  or  to  communism.  The 
greatest  difficulty  arises,  as  Indicated  earlier, 
ill  the  failure  of  the  two  governments  can- 
didly to  explore  the  area  in  which  their  Joint 
national  interests  might  be  advanced  by  a 
t^hnical  assistance  procrram.  This  will  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  future  technical  asslst- 
a|ice  programs  in  Mexico,  as  It  has  been  to 
pfisi  programs — severai  of  which  have  liter- 
ally withered  away  Ijecause  of  the  lack  of 
ii^terest  of  responsible  officials  in  both 
ct)untries. 


Conclusion 
'  It  Is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to 
tfy  to  tell  either  the  executive  branch  of  the 
TJ  S  Government  or  the  Government  of 
Mexico  how  to  operate  the  technical  as- 
sistance   program    in    Mexico.      Obeervatl<Mi 


of  the  program  for  the  few  days  available  C 
did  not  provide  a  sound  background  or 
basis  for  submitting  detailed  recommen- 
dations. It  was  possible  during  this  pe- 
riod nevertheless,  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  t;^t  the  program  as 
presently  operated  does  not  serve  either  the 
IntereRU  of  the  United  States  or  of  Mexico 
as  fully  as  would  be  possible  If  both  coun- 
tries were  wholehearted  In  their  support  of 

the  program.  -  .        ^    .    ..^      tt  o 

It  Is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  US. 
Government  at  the  ministerial  level  should 
find  an  opportunity  In  the  near  future 
to  make  a  straightforward  statement  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  believes  that  It  is  in  our 
national  Interest,  as  well  as  in  the  national 
interest  of  Mexico,  to  carry  on  a  limited 
technical  assistance  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  dUparity  in  economic 
conditions  which  now  exlsU  to  the  end 
that  trade  and  mutual  understanding  be 
increased  Should  It  be  poasible  to  reach 
a  clear  agreem'ent  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
mutualltv  of  Interest,  present  dlfflcultle*  at 
the  operating  level  should  be  mitigated,  as- 
sistance would  be  far  more  effective  than 
It  is  at  present,  and  mutual  pride  and  pub- 
licity might  be  given  to  the  Joint  efforts  of 
these  two  North   American  neighbors 

Should  Mexico  believe  that  the  technical 
assistance  program  is  not  in  her  national 
interest,  there  should  be  no  recriminations 
from  the  United  States.  As  has  been  in- 
dicated earlier  in  thU  report.  Mexico  may 
be  expected  In  time,  and  on  her  own.  to 
get  the  same  results,  albeit  they  m&>  be 
delayed  more  than  might  be  the  case  were 
she  to  participate  in  the  technical  aaslstance 
program 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  will 
say  that  this  was  one  ol  the  mo-st  fruit-    ^ 
fui  trips  for  this  country  which  was  ever 
taken,  in  developing  extra  permits  for 
American  airlines  serving  Mexico. 
Mr.  President,  other  guests  were: 
Hon.   James  Morgan,   mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham. Birmingham.  Ala. 

Hon.  deLesseps  Morrison,  mayor  of  New 
Orleans.  New  Orleans,  La. 

His  Worship  George  H.  Nelms.  mayor  of 
Ottawa.  Ottawa.  Canada 

Hon.  Walter  Reynolds,  mayor  of  Prov- 
idence. Providence,  R.I. 

Senor  Don  Justo  Sierra,  counselor. 
Embassy  of  Mexico.  Washington.  D.C. 

Gen.  J.  M.  Swing.  Commissioner.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  John  Taber.  member  of  Appro- 
priations Committee.  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC.  a  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  served  under  Mr.  Taber's  chairman- 
ship. He  is  a  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  New  York. 

Hon.  John  J.  Theobold.  deputy  mayor 
of  New  York  City.  New  York.  N.Y. 

The  secretary-  of  the  American  Travel 
Writers  Association:  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents:  and  19  newspaper  and 
radio  men.  including  travel  editors. 

Those  were  persons  on  the  guest  list. 
What  were  they  doing  there?  Among 
other  things,  they  had  business  with  the 
Minister  of  Transport  of  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  business  for  our 
own  country. 

It  was  a  ceremonial  flight.  A  charge 
could  not  be  made  for  a  ceremonial  in- 
augural flight.     That  was  the  rule.     No 


charge  could  be  made,  so  there  was  no 
payment  of  fare. 

The  Legislative  Oversight  Committee 
knew  about  all  this  for  a  long  time 

That  is  a  part  of  the  indictment.  First, 
he  is  not  qualified.  I  think  that  charge 
IS  so  amply  repudiated  that  it  requires  no 
further  elaboration  from  me 

Second,  he  is  charued  with  a  violation 
of  the  CAB  ethical  code  first,  because  of 
the  Pinehurst  trip,  and  next,  becau.se  of 
the  Mexico  trip. 

Third,  there  was  the  trip  to  Rome,  on 
which  he  took  his  wife  It  has  been  one 
of  my  great  ret- rets  that  so  often  I  have 
made  trips  abroad,  and  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  Mrs.  Dlrksen  alone. 
I  am  sorry,  in  a  way.  that  I  did  not.  as  I 
look  back  upon  them  Some  of  them 
were  pretty  rugged  trips.  But  this  trip 
had  a  purpose  This  was  the  .so-called 
people-to-people  trip.  There  was  a  guest 
list.  That  flight  took  place  on  the  2d  of 
October  1957.     Let  me  read  the  guest  list : 

TWA  Inaucuual  Plight.  Nrw  York  to  Rome 
Nonstop — Octobfr  2    1957 

William  H.  Atres,  Congressman,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio 

Edward  P  Boland,  Congreasman.  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts. 

Stkvbm  B  Derounian.  Congressman.  Re- 
publican  New  Yark 

Harold  I  Baynton,  chief  counsel.  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

James  R    Durfee.  Chairman.  CAB. 

Mrs    Durfee   (wlfei. 

Joseph  B  Ooldnian.  Assistant  CAB  Gen- 
eral Counselor 

Mrs   Goldman  (wife). 

G.  Joseph  Mlnettl.  CAB  member 

Clarence  Sayen.  president.  ALPA  (Air  Line 
Pilots  Association) 

Mrs    Sayen   (wife) 

The  following  are  connected  with  the  non- 
Government  people- to- people  diplomatic 
program: 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  president. 

Dr  Barclay  Acheson.  chairman,  magazine 
committee 

H.  Sanders  Anglea.  chairman,  fraternal 
groups  committee 

Dr  Joseph  W  Barker  cochalrman,  science 
and  engineering  groupf.  committee. 

Mark  Bortman,  cochairman,  civic  com- 
mittee 

George  P  Brett,  cochalrman,  books  com- 
mittee. 

Col.  Edward  P  F  Eiigan.  chairman.  sF>orts 
committee. 

Ernest  Kehr,  chairman,  philatelic  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  David  McKendree  Key.  chairman. 
Foreign  Service  Alumni. 

Judge  Jubenal  Marchislo,  cochalrman. 
nationalities  committee 

Norman  C  Mlndriun.  vice  chairman,  4- H 
Club. 

Barry  Farls,  editor-ln-chlef.  INS. 

John  F    Lynch.  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Lynch  (wife). 

Vincent  Martinez,  society  editor,  II  Pro- 
jrresso. 

Calvin  Tomklns.  associate  editor.  News- 
week 

Why  should  he  net  go  in  such  a  trip? 
What  did  he  do  when  he  got  over  there? 
Among  other  things  there  were  sessions 
with  the  Italian  Minister  of  Air  Trans- 
port. There  were  a  good  many  .sessions 
and  conferences  Among  other  things,  it 
•«  as  desired  to  bring  about  a  revision  of 
the  bilateral  agreement  on  air  transport 
between  Italy  and  this  country  which 
was  then  in  effect. 


So  he  is  to  be  ca.stigated.  He  is  lo  be 
rejected  and  cast  into  outer  darkness 
because  he  took  his  wife  along,  and  be- 
cause TWA  paid  the  cost  of  the  passage. 
What  IS  wrong  with  that?  He  did  a  good 
job  over  there.  Senators  take  their 
wives  on  tripks.  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
take  their  wives,  not  only  on  air  trips, 
but  on  boat  trips  and  other  trips  Tliere 
is  nothing  very  unusual  about  that.  I 
think  it  is  all  to  the  cood.  But  that  is 
the  third  element  in  the  charge  witii 
respect  to  Mr.  Durfee.  and  the  alleviation 
that  he  has  violated  some  ethical  pro- 
vision in  the  CAB  code  with  respect  to 
accepting  unusual  hospitality. 

The  singular  thing  is  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ProxmireI  has  indicated  that  when 
Mr.  Durfee  was  on  the  Wisconsin  Public 
SeiT^ice  Commission  he  rendered  com- 
petent service.  He  was  considered  pretty 
g(X>d.  In  his  statement  before  the  House 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  inti- 
mated, even  if  he  did  not  expressly  so 
state,  that  perhaps  the  reason  Mr  Durfee 
rendered  faithful  and  competent  sen-ice 
there  was  that  there  was  a  law  on  the 
books  with  respect  to  people  who  might 
be  approached  by  lobbyists,  and  it  was 
desired  t.o  keep  everything  ethically  nice, 
sweet,  and  wholesome. 

I  think  I  am  correctly  informed— and 
I  will  ask  my  staff  memljers  to  correct 
me  if  I  am  mistaken — that  that  law 
went  on  the  books  after  Mr  Durfee  left 
Wisconsin.  The  law  that  keeps  everyone 
pure  and  sweet  out  there  went  on  the 
books  after  Jim  Durfee  came  to  Wash- 
ington. Besides,  it  did  not  apply  to  him 
at  all.  If  I  read  that  law  correctly,  it  had 
relationship  to  the  legislature  and  to 
lobbyists. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House,  this  is  what  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said: 

Let  me  Just  put  It  this  way  both  of  these 
men  had  come  from  Wisconsin  (One  wa,s 
Mr.  Durfee  )  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had 
been  on  the  public  service  commission  In 
Wisconsin.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had 
been  chairman  of  the  public  service  com- 
mission In  Wisconsin. 

The  conduct  of  these  men  as  far  as  I  know 
was  good  In  Wisconsin.  There  was  no  rela- 
tionship with  the  public  utilities  they  regu- 
lated. They  did  not  accept  cocktaU  party 
invitations. 

That  is  a  challenge  That  is  a  chore 
in  this  man's  town. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
continued : 

I  am  sure  the  opportunity  might  have  been 
there.  The  utilities  knew  and  the  commis- 
sioners knew  this  was  against  the  law.  and 
improper,  and  if  they  did  this,  retribution 
would  follow  quickly  and  they  behaved  them- 
selves. This  is  about  as  clear  an  example  of 
how  a  law  can  work,  disregarding  the  atti- 
tudes of  all  of  us  who  are  fallible  as  human 
beings  to  Influence  a  higher  level  of  ethical 
condtlct. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
went  on  to  point  out.  or  at  least  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  reason  for  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Durfee's  conduct  in  Wis- 
consin and  his  conduct  in  Washmgton 
was  the  lack  of  a  Federal  statute  pre- 
scribing ethics  for  an  administrative 
agency  Mr  Durf ee  s  conduct  was  good 
in  Wisconsin,  so  the  absence  of  a  law  in 


Wasliington  had  something  to  do  with 
the  caving  in  of  his  integrity. 

Can  Senators  imagine  such  a  thing  in 
the  ca.se  of  a  man  63  years  of  age?  If 
his  integrity  was  going  to  cave  in.  it 
would  have  done  so  long  before  he 
vi ached  that  age 

Mr  Durfee's  conduct  m  Washmgton 
was  a.scribed  to  the  lack  of  a  law.  I 
assume  that  the  Wisconsin  statute  to 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin refers  is  that  amendment  to  chapter 
13.  passed  in  1957,  which  adds  to  the 
definition  of  unprofessional  conduct  the 
following : 

Directly  or  indirectly  furnishing  *  •  *  to 
the  Governor,  any  legislator,  or  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  State,  to  any  candidate 
for  State  office  or  for  the  legislature,  any 
iiXKl.  meal,  lodging  oeverage.  transportation, 
money,  campaign  contributions,  or  any  other 
thing  of  pecuniary  ^alue. 

Was  this  statute  responsible  for  the 
tiood  conduct  of  Mr.  Durfee  in  Wiscon- 
sin as  a  member  and  chainnan  of  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission? 

First.  It  was  not  passed  until  after 
Mr.  Durfee  had  come  to  Washington 
with  the  CAB,  so  :t  could  not  have  af- 
fected his  conduct. 

Second.  To  whom  and  to  what  does  it 
apply  in  Wisconsin?  It  applies  to  lob- 
byists and  to  the  practice  of  lobbying 
for  or  against  legislation  before  the  leg- 
islature. 

The  definition  of  "unprofessional  con- 
duct appears  in  the  section  on  lobbying 
as  paragraph  '3i,  Paragraph  ^1' 
states: 

Lobbying  is  the  practice  of  promoting  or 
opposing  the  introduction  or  enactment  of 
legislation  before  th?  legislature  or  the  legls- 
!:it;ve  committees  or  the  members  thereof. 

Paragraph  '2>  states: 

Lobbyist :   Any  person  who  engages  In  the 

!)racuce  ol  lobbying  for  hire 

Section     13.61     states    the    legislative 

purpose: 

The  purpce  of  sections  13  61  to  13.71  Is  to 
promote  a  high  standard  of  ethics  in  the 
practice  of  lobbying  and  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  lobbyisi,s.  and  tl^e  suspension  or 
revocation  of  such  licenses. 

Section  13.66  provides  that  no  person 
shall  practice  as  a  lobbyist  until  he  has 
been  duly  licensed. 

Section  13  63  seUs  out  the  requirements 
for  eligibility  for  a  license  and  for  its 
suspension.     Paragraph   '2*    states: 

Upon  verified  complaint  charging  the 
holder  with  having  been  guilty  of  unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

Therefore,  this  statute  in  Wisconsin  is 
not  aimed  at  members  of  Wisconsin 
agencies  and  commissions.  It  is  aimed 
at  Wisconsin  legislature.  If  legislation 
like  this  is  passed  by  Congress,  it  would 
not  affect  the  agencies  here  anymore 
than  it  did  in  Wisconsin.  It  would  not 
create  a  standard  of  ethics  for  agency 
personnel  here  any  more  than  in  Wis- 
consin. 

To  make  it  crystal  clear  what  they 
were  getting  at  by  this  1957  statute  in 
Wisconsin,  section  13.66' 3'  states  ex- 
pressly : 

The  restrictions  uj""in  the  priictice  of  lob- 
bying provided  by  subsecuons  13.©1  to  13  71 
shall  be  effecUve  only  during  the  regular  and 
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.peclal  sessions  of  the  legifilatiire  sind  for  the 
^r^rlod  be'we^a  the  general  election  and  the 

commencemcr.t  of  the  regular  session. 
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So  not  only  does  the  Wisconsin  statute 
only  apply  to  the  influencing  of  legisla- 
tors but  it  applies  only  to  the  influenc- 
ing of  legislators  during  certain  times. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
M-  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator.  I  know  that  he  Is  try- 
ing to  make  his  speech  wiihm  30  or  33 
minutes.  He  started  after  2  o'clock,  and 
I  shall  trv  to  ftni.sh  before  3  o'clock.  I 
shall  make  the  interruption  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  Senator  is  constructing  an  obvious 
stiawman   by    talking    about    a    law    to 
which  I  was  not  referring.     I  was  re- 
ferring  to   the   law  ^hich   was   on   the 
books  when  both  Doerfer,  Chairman  of 
the   Federal   Communications   Commis- 
sion  and  Durfee.  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  served  on  the  public 
service  commi.^'^ion  in  W:.'=consin.     That 
law  did  not  prohibit  this  action,  but  it 
provided  something  almost  as  effective. 
It   provided  that  any   money   spent   by 
lobbyists  mu.^t  "oe  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  that  the  informa- 
tion rnust  be  made  available  to  the  pres,^. 
;  I  may  also  add  that  the  Senator  from 
riinois    himself    has   just    read    to    the 
Senate  the  provisions  of  the  present  larv 
which  apply,  as  he  has  stated,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  which 
would  certainly  include  the  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin   Public   Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  shall  cut  this  short, 
and  reply  to  my  friend, 

I  am  amazed  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsm  should  think  that  some 
words  on  the  statute  book  can  make  a 
man  honest  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  the 
absence  of  those  words  c^n  make  him 
dishonest,  or  inclined  to  toy  with  im- 
propriety, in  Washington.  D.C.  That  i'- 
about  as  incredible  as  anything  I  have 
heard  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  incredible  to  think  that  4  years  ago 
he  could  come  from  the  Senator's  State 
impeccably  honest,  with  conscience- 
scented  air  in  his  nostrils,  and  that  the 
moment  he  reached  the  Nation's  Capital 
he  went  in  for  improprieties.  Can  any- 
one imagine  that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  cannot. 
Mr.  DTHKSEN.  No;  I  cannot,  either. 
I  will  accept  it  on  any  ground  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants  to 
put  it.  He  said  the  nominee  was  com- 
petent and  rendered  good  service  in  Wis- 
consin. But  then  Jim  Durfee  comes  to 
Washington,  and  because  he  does  not 
have  the  sheltering,  cloistering,  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  Wisconsin  law. 
suddenly  his  character  uives  out,  and 
blowholes  appear  in  the  human  cast. 
Oh.  great  conscience.  I  give  up.  I  salute 
the  diligence  and  assiduity  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  has  been  at  this  for  quite  a 
while.  However,  with  all  his  efforts  all 
he  has  been  able  to  dredge  up  is  what 
we  in  the  contracting  business  used  to 
call  nothing  but  a  waterhaul. 

It  is  a  rather  unhappy  situation  that 
one  has  to  stand  here  to  defend  a  dis- 


tinguished  public   servant    against   the 
kmd  of  charges  that  have  been  made. 
For  all  these  years  the  nominee  has  been 
upBtandinsj.  he  has  been  honored  by  the 
people  in  a  great  many  capacities.     He 
ha.s  been  honored  by  his  governor  and 
he  has  been  honored  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    Now,  after  aU  this 
time,  we  are  called  upon  to  defend  him. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  conclude. 
Tlje  tra-:jedy  of  today  in  government  is 
in]  the  form  of  a  question:  "Why  do  poo- 
plfe  seriously  consider  appointive  public 
service ''"    First,  there  is  the  business  of 
getting  appointed.    That  is  no  easy  trick. 
Iti  is  not  easy  because  first  one  must  get 
same  senatorial  .support,  if  it  is  a  high 
level  office  he  seeks.    He  must  also  know 
same    politicians.      Then    people    must 
w>-ite  letters  of  endorsement  In  behalf 
of  Joe  Doakes  or  Bill  Brown  or  Joe  Green. 
He  must  know  about  an  exisUng  vacancy, 
ahd  then  must  get  himself  considered  for 
tlie  appointment. 

Second,  he  must  go  through  the  FBI 
mills.  The  FBI  goes  through  the  per- 
.son's  record  with  a  fine  tooth  comb.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  see  one  or  two  of 
ihe  raw  files  of  the  FBI  on  people. 
Sometimes  they  can  make  very  lurid 
!  ?ading. 

Then  he  must  get  the  President  to  send 
1  is  name  to  the  Senate     It  must  be  pub- 
1  -shed  in  the  REcoRn.    Then  he  must  ap- 
pear before  the  sut)committee.    Then  he 
ttiust  appear  before  the  full  committee 
Thev   ask   him   all   sorts   of   questions: 
"How  much  stock  do  you  own'    Do  you 
avc  any  pension  rights'    Do  you  have 
ny  retirement  rights?     Is  there  any- 
..ing  that  would  be  a  conflict  of  interest 
s  between  what  you  have  and  what  you 
o  and  the  service  that  you  would  per- 
|orm  in  Government?"     Usually  people 
,'ho  appear  befc-e  committees  are  taken 
part  piece  by  piece.    Then  there  comes 
{he  confirmation 

After   confirmatiion    there   follows   all 

kinds  of  haras.sment  and  pettiness  and 

ntici.'^m  of  decisions. 

One  Member  of  the  Senate  wanted  to 

eview  one  of  Jim  Durfee's  decisions  in 

ertain   cases.     That   is   how   far    they 

fent.  One  would  think  that  character 
ounts  for  naught. 
A  man  lives  for  63  years  and  his  neigh - 
Ijors  think  he  is  a  good  man.  They  elect 
hiin  to  office.  His  clients  like  him  be- 
cause he  has  a  good  law  business.  The 
Governor  likes  him  and  he  appoints  him 

0  the  public  service  commission  The 
President  goes  through  his  life's  record 
kvith  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  nominates 
liim, 

!  Then  suddenly  the  charge  of  impro- 
priety is  made  because  the  man  has  ac- 
cepted "unusual  hospitahty.  '  That  is 
an  amazing  thing.  He  ought  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  I 
know  that  is  not  going  to  happen,  be- 
icause  there  is  going  to  be  at  least  one 
Vote  against  him.  so  far  as  I  know. 

Well.  I  guess  that  is  the  story.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  jimior 
.Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  close  the  debate. 

1  have  had  my  say.  I  fully  intend  under 
any  circumstances  to  a.s.sert  and  reas- 
sert, over  and  over  a£;ain.  that  officials  in 
the  Government  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum. 
If  they  did.  they  would  not  be  worth 
their  salt.    But  they  are  people  of  char- 


acter When  something  is  dredged  up 
about  a  trip  being  paid  by  an  airline.  \ 
am  ready  to  let  the  character  of  the  man 
speak  because  that  will  be  the  man  hun- 
self  When  he  sits,  poring  over  flies, 
involving  competing  interests  of  airlines, 
he  wUl,  out  of  his  conscience  and  a  full 
heart  finally  render  a  decision,  not  for 
himself  but  for  his  Government.  That 
is  wliat  he  does.  I  put  my  chips  on  Jim 
Durfee.    I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I 
suppose  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
.speech  made  by  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  could  apply  to  any  nomination 
that  is  submitted  to  the  Senate.  After 
all,  the  President  has  to  consider  the 
nominee  he  is  recommend mg.  However, 
the  Senate  has  a  duty  to  scnitiniie  the 
nomination.  The  Constitution  provides 
for  that  duty. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  oppose  any  man  for 
Federal  office,  because  the  nominees  are 
selected  by  the  President,  and  they  have 
been  screened  before  the  nomination* 
come  to  the  Senate.  It  is  parUcularly 
not  easy  to  oppose  a  man  from  my  own 
State,  a  man  who  has  many  friends  in 

my  State. 

Another  25  percent  of  the  speech  of 
my  friend  from  Illinois  has  been  devoted 
to  my  appearance  before  the  House  in 
favor  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  public  offi- 
cials I  stUl  stand  by  that,  I  believe  the 
law  we  have  in  the  State  of  Wi.sconsin 
has  had  a  good  effect.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  Wisconsin 
who  are  of  fine  character,  but  I  would 
not  say  that  people  in  the  other  49  ."^utes 
are  nut  also  of  good  character.  I  think 
one  of  tht  reasons  why  we  have  had  our 
fine  experience  in  Wisconiiin  is  that  we 
have  laws  that  prohibit  the  kind  of  mis- 
conduct and  the  kind  of  misbehavior 
which  has  sullied  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  6  or  8  months. 

I  wish  to  make  one  more  point  before 
I  deal  with  the  qualifications  of  the  nom- 
inee, in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Of  course,  the  head  of  the  CAB  should 
not  live  in  a  vacuum  He  should  not  be 
cloistered.  Neither  should  the  heads  of 
the  FCC.  the  FPC.  and  the  other  agen- 
cies which  have  been  under  fire,  I  do 
not  claim  that  they  should  isolate  them- 
selves from  the  people  they  regulate. 
They  should  not  They  ought  to  mingle 
with  them  and  talk  with  them.  There 
IS  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
dinner  with  them  or  go  to  a  cocktail 
party  with  them  or  travel  with  them. 
The  only  point  I  make  is  that  w  hen  they 
do  those  things,  they  should  not  be 
under  obligation  to  the  people  whom 
they  regulate  It  is  vei-y  simple:  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  pick  up  their  own 
checks. 

I  think  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
regulatory  system  which  has  worked  very 
well.  Our  officials  arc  not  cloistered. 
They  a.s.sociate  freely,  regularly,  and  con- 
.'^tantly  with  the  people  whom  they  reg- 
ulate. There  has  been  no  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  industries  which  arc  reg- 
ulated that  the  officials  who  regulate 
them  do  not  understand  their  jobs  or 
are  out  of  s\Tnpathy  with  those  who  are 
regulated.  Wisconsin  has  provided  that 
legislator  and  the  persons  who  are 
chai-ged  with  the  regulation  of  the  pub- 


lic utilities  industries  shall  not  be  enter- 
tained by  or  be  under  any  other  kind 
of  obligation  to  those  whom  they  reg- 
ulate. 

My  case  against  the  nominee  is  based, 
first,  on  the  assertion  that  he  Is  not  qual- 
ified for  this  appointment  Second,  it  is 
based  on  the  a.s.sertlon  that  he  ha^  had 
a  kind  of  quasi-judicial  experience  on 
the  CAR,  but  that  on  a  number  of  "occa- 
sions when  his  judicial  position  has  been 
under  fire,  when  his  judicial  tempera- 
ment has  been  tested,  when  his  judi- 
ciousness of  operation  has  been  chal- 
lenged, he  has  violated  the  specific  judi- 
cial code  under  which  all  menibei-s  of 
the  CAB  are  expected  to  operate. 
Neither  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin nor  the  junior  .'Senator  from  Illi- 
nois nor  the  committee  report  nor  any 
other  source  whiph  has  di.scu.ssed  this 
matter  has  met  that  point 

The  ix)int  is  that  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  a  specific  code  I  have  the  evi- 
dence in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  and 
I  shall  discu.ss  it  briefly  in  a  few  minutes. 
So  far  as  the  qualifications  of  the  nom- 
inee are  concerned,  as  I  said  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  suppose 
it  may  be  said  that  there  are  50,000  or 
100  000  lawyers  m  the  United  States  who 
have  had  some  kind  of  experience  m 
tax  matters  or  in  claims  cases,  but  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  would  say  that  any 
of  thase  persons  should  be  selected  for 
appointment  to  a  top  Federal  po.st,  such 
as  a  judgeship  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  the  body  which  has  the  major 
responsibility  for  handling  claims 
against  the  Government,  and  expect  such 
a  person  to  be  qualified  for  the  work 

How  are  tho.se  qualifications  deter- 
mined^ The  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  my  senior 
colleague,  have  argued  that  the  nom- 
inee is  a  lawyer,  and  a  moderately  suc- 
cessful lawyer 

What  I  did  was  inquire  among  the 
people  who  practice  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Seventy  percent  of  all  the  ca.ses  handled 
by  that  court  aie  handled  by  what  is 
known  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Claims  bar,  which  represents  not  only 
private  claimants,  but  also  the  public. 
I  had  my  staff  conduct  a  poll  of  those 
practitioners,  I  obtained  every  single 
name  I  could  get  of  those  who  practice 
before  the  Court  of  Claims,  They  over- 
whelmingly agreed  Uiat  the  nominee  is 
not  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

There  has  been  a  discussion  of  the 
persons  who  now  serve  on  the  Court  of 
Claims,  including  their  experience  before 
they  were  appointed.  The  experience  of 
the  nominee  can  be  tested  against  any 
one  of  the  present  membersliip  of  the 
court,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
no  comparison  in  their  relative  qualifica- 
tions. 

Judge  Laramore  served  12  years  as  a 
circuit  judge.  Obviously,  he  had  sub- 
stantial judicial  experience  for  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Judge  Jones  served  24  years  li:i  Con- 
gres.s.  9  ye^rs  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  People  have 
criticized  experience  in  Congress  as  a 
basis  for  service  on  the  Court  of  Claims. 


But  the  Court  of  Claims  is  a  congres- 
sional court.  It  was  established  to 
handle  claims  which  Conure.ss  was  un- 
able to  handle.  It  took  over  congres- 
.sional  and  constitutionr.l  duties.  Judge 
Jones  has  had  qualifying  exnerience: 
admittedly,  he  is  the  only  member  of  the 
court  who  has  had:  but  it  is  pertinent 
experience. 

Judge  Whittaker  was  an  attorney  with 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  was 
also  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  In  those  capacities 
he  acquired  exactly  the  kind  of  expe- 
rience which  would  give  him  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  which  would 
face  him  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Judge  Madden  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing authorities  in  America  on  property. 
He  Is -coauthor  of  a  case  book  on  prop- 
erty. He  was  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
Universities-  of  Oklahoma  Ohio  State, 
and  West  Virginia  He  was  visitine  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  at  North  Carolina.  Cornell. 
Stanford  Yale,  and  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sities. He  is  an  out.standing  expert  on 
exactly  the  kind  of  problems  which  con- 
front the  Court  of  Claims. 

Finally,  there  is  Judge  Littleton,  who 
is  retiring.  Judge  Littleton  was  a  mem- 
t>er  and  later  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  The  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals, of  course,  provides. absolutely  the 
perfect  background  of  experience  for 
service  on  the  Court  of  Claims 

That  is  an  outline  of  the  experience 
of  the  5  present  members  of  the  court, 

I  submit,  based  on  the  qualifications 
of  those  men,  that  the  qualifications  of 
the  nominee  do  not  measure  up  to  those 
standards.  He  is  not  qualified,  on  the 
basis  of  the  qualifications  of  the.  persons 
who  now  serve  on  the  Court  of  Claims. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  basis  for  compari- 
son. 

We  could  select  any  lawyer  and  get 
the  members  of  his  bar  association  to 
say  that  he  is  a  good  man:  that  he  is  well 
liked:  and  that  the  bar  association  rec- 
ommends him.  There  may  be  nothing 
seriously  wrong  with  hun.  But  for  a 
position  such  as  a  judgeship  on  the  Court 
'  of  Claims,  better  qualifications  are 
needed.  We  as  Senators  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  demand  that  those  who  are 
appointed  for  top  positions  be  qualified. 
That  does  not  simply  mean  that  they 
must  have  a  law  degree  and  have  had  a 
few  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  three  in- 
stances of  violations  of  the  judicial  code 
of  ethics  by  the  nominee  Two  of  them 
involve  inaugural  fiights.  I  admit  that 
there  were  e^ftenuating  circumstances  in 
connection  with  those  inaugural  flights. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  There  was 
a  precedent.  Other  CAB  Chairmen  had 
taken  such  flights,  as  had  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  There  was  a  specific 
ruling  to  exempt  CAB  members  from 
the  code  of  ethics  so  far  as  the  taking  of 
inaugural  flights  was  concerned.  All 
that  is  true.  Nevertheless,  I  say  it  Is 
exceedingly  bad  practice.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  for  Congress  to  examine  the  prac- 
tice and  to  determine  whether  a  person 
who  is  appointed  to  an  exalted  judicial 
office  has  demonstrated  the  kind  of  grasp 


of  judicial  responsibilities  which  will  be 
exi>ected  of  him  by  having  taken  flights 
which  obligated  hm  m  the  sense  that  he 
was  a  guest  of  a;.rlines  subject  to  his 
regulation 

The  fact  is  that   such  flights  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Civil  Aeronaetics  Board, 
It  was  t.he  Civil  Aeronautic.^!  Board  which   , 
interpreted    the    law    that    the    airlines 
could  not  charge  for  such  flights. 

There  was  an  omission  indicating  ex- 
actly why  the  flight  to  Mexico  on  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  which  had  76  cases  pending 
before  the  Board,  was  Injudicious.  Two 
days  before  tlve  flight  taken  by  the  Chair- 
man, Pan  American  petitioned  the  C.a.B 
to  set  aside  the  route  assigned  to  Eastern, 
becaase  Pan  American  thought  it  was 
better  qualified  to  handle  the  route. 
Nevertheless,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  particular  inaugural  flight  was  un- 
der judicial  fire,  and  the  decision  would 
come  before  the  Chairman  of  the  CAB, 
Mr.  Durfee  took  the  flight  He  was 
wined  and  dined  by  Eastern.  He  went 
to  Mexico  City  He  was  entertained 
there  and  traveled  back  and  forth  aboard 
Eastern,  Thirty  days  later,  he  denied 
Pan  Americans  petition. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  agreed  that  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances,  because 
It  takes  a  degree  of  judicial  appreciation 
to  refuse  to  take  fiights  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  say  that  as  to  the 
other  incident  which  took  place — the 
trip  to  Pmehurst,  N,C, — the  fact  is  that 
there  is  simply  no  such  excuse  whatso- 
ever. I  refer  to  page  71  of  the  hearmgs, 
where  I  asked : 

Now  I  a.sK  the  nummee  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  any  kmd,  any  precedent  to  indicate 
that  thtt  trip  to  Plnehurst,  N.C  .  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  code  prohibiting  unusual 
hospitality'' 

Mr  DtTiFTE  I  know  of  no  such  commu- 
nication of  any  prior  member  of  the  Board 
that  a  trip  such  a«  I  did  to  Plnehurst  was  or 
was  not  a  violation 

Mr.  President,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  is  the  only  public  record  of 
this  trip.  I  repeat:  the  only  public  rec- 
ord, I  emphasize  that  statement  because 
the  committee  report  states  that  the 
trip  received  widespread  publicity.  But 
it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  newspa- 
pers, the  news  magazines,  or  any  Gov- 
ernment publication.  No  one  was  told 
of  it.  The  only  medium  which  gave  it 
publicity  was  the  magazine  Sports 
Illustrated, 

The  code  of  ethics  of  the  CAB,  section 
300 .4.  provides: 

Unusual  hospitality:  It  is  particularly  im- 
proper that  persons  Interested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Board  should  provide  unusual 
hospitality  to  the  B<>ard  or  its  staff;  nor 
should  such   hospitality   be   accepted. 

In  this  picture  we  have  George  Tomp- 
kins, president  of  Overseas  National  Air- 
lines. He  was  an  expense-paying  co- 
host.  We  also  see  Louis  Burwell,  vice 
president  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Lines,  and 
also  an  expense-pay-ing  cohost  We 
also  see  Robeit  Prescott,  president  of  the 
Flying  Tiger  Airlines,  and  also  an 
expense -paying  cohost. 

On  yesterday  I  pointed  out  that  al- 
though these  airlines  had  cases  pending 
before  the  CAB  at  that  time,  there  is 
also   in   this   picture   James   R.   Durfee, 
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Chairman  of  Ihe  CAB.  and  he  had  all 
his  expenses  at  thai  meeunsi  paid; 
he  was  a  guest.  If  that  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  code  of  eihics  of  the  CAB.  what 
IS  a  violation''  We  could  not  hypothesize 
*a  more  specific,  clear-cut.  obvious  viola- 
tion of  the  code  of  ethics  than  this  one 

Mr.  President.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
try  to  get  some  kind  of  deci.sion  on  this 
matter  The  Judiciary  Committee  told 
me — as  appears  on  page  6: 

It  IS  certainly  not  wiLhin  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  to  Interpret  the  Cuil 
Aeronautics    Board    code    of    ethics. 

Mr  CLARK.  -Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield "^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  elad  to  yield 
to  my  ?ood  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr  CLARK  How  is  it  possible  for  the 
Judiciar>-  Committee  to  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  without 
interpreting  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
CAB^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  there  is 
simply  no  an.=;wer  to  it  After  all,  if  the 
Judiciary  Committee  does  not  pas.*;  on 
this,  who  does'' 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further  to 
me'' 

Mr   PROXMIRE      T  yield 
Mr    CLARK      Is  it  not  obligatory  on 
the  Senate,  m  passing  on  this  nomina- 
tion, to  determine  whether  the  nominee 
has  violated  the  code  of  ethics? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  think  it  certain- 
ly IS  incumbent  on  the  Senate  to  make 
that  determination 

Mr.  CLARK  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  think  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  this  point,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  the  nommation? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly enutled  to  have  Uiat  opimon, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  interpret  the  code  of 
ethics  in  relation  to  the  two  inaugural 
flights.  How  inconsistent  could  it  be'' 
When  it  felt  that  it  could  interpret  the 
code  of  ethics  favorably  to  the  nominee, 
it  did  so.  But  when  the  author  of  the 
report  thinks  the  interpretation  would 
be  unfavorable  to  the  nominee,  the  report 
says  it  could  not  make  such  a  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  Has  the  Senator  given 
thought  to  having  the  nomination  re- 
turned to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
have  It  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  nominee  violated  the  code 
of  ethics' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  that.  But  in  view  of 
the  way  the  matter  was  steamrollered 
by  the  committee.  I  a.ssume  that  would 
be  a  futile  effort 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again  to 
me'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  talked  with  the 


ni,ambers    of    the    Judiciary    Committee 
about  this  matter. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  have. 
Mr  CI_\RK  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  he  believes  the  members  of  the 
committee  believe  that  if  Mr.  Dm-fee  had 
violated  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  CAB 
he  would  still  be  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  nominated? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  such  in- 
formation. I  talked  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  at  the  time  when  I  ap- 
peared at  the  committee  hearing,  and  I 
have  talked  to  some  of  the  individual 
members  But  I  had  no  success  in  my 
attempts  to  secure  that  information. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  be  .scrupu- 
lously fair  to  the  nominee,  and  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does.  too. 
We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  pillory  him 
in  any  way;  we  wish  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt. 

I  think  the  President  has  great  lati- 
tude lu  submitting  nominations  to  the 
Stnate.  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
carele.sslv  reject  nominations,  particu- 
laiTly  not  on  ideological  ^rounds. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  favor 
'Jcie  rejection  of  this  nomination  or  any 
other  nomination  on  any  such  grounds. 
Uiilike  the  Senator  from  Pemisylvania. 
I  voted  in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the 
nommation  of  Mrs  Luce  when  she  was 
under  fire,  although  she  had  attacked  a 
former  Democratic  Piesident 

I  would  support  a  vigorous  Wisconsin 
Ftepublican  if  he  were  qualified  and  if 
he  had  not  violated  the  judicial  code. 
But  this  man  has  violated  the  code. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further? 
Mi  PROXMIRE  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK  What  justification  is 
given  by  the  nominee  and  those  who 
support  confirmation  of  his  nomination 
for  his  havin?  taken  the  full -expenses- 
paid  junket  to  Pinehurst.  with  his  ex- 
panses paid  by  the  executives  of  two  air- 
Unes  with  respt^ct  to  a  hich  matters  were 
piendmg  before  the  Commi-ssion? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  justification  is 
wry.  very  interesting,  becau.se  it  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  my  objection  They 
seid  public  business  was  di-scussed.  and 
that  it  was  discussed  in  a  constructive 
\»ay  They  said  the  meeting  was  a  fine 
one.  and  they  said  good  results  were 
alchieved  from  the  meeting.  They  said 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  which 
had  had  too  many  routes,  was  persuaded. 
an  the  ba.sis  of  the  meeting,  to  surrender 
>iome  of  them:  and  Overseas  Airlines  got 
aome  of  them  and  the  Flying  Tiger  Air- 
line got  some  of  them,  and  Pan  American 
Airways  got  some  of  them;  and  the  com- 
mercial aviation  industry  benefited,  so 
they  said  That  may  or  may  not  be 
tu-ue;  we  cannot  tell,  because  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public  was  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  meeting.  In  short. 
t;he  one  party  which  had  a  deep  interest 
in  the  meeting  wa.s  shut  out. 

All  we  know  is  that  the  meeting  was 
held  in  Pinehurst.     We  know  those  who 


were  there  played  golf,  and  apparently 
they  played  poker;  and  that  is  all  we 
know  about  the  meeting. 

Mr  CLARK  Were  representatives  of 
MATS  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  know  whether  the  expenses 
of  the  representatives  of  MATS  were 
paid  bv  the  airlines? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  They  were  paid  by 
the  airlines. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  Uie  net  result  was 
that  representatives  of  two  airlines  en- 
tertained the  executive  officials  of  MATS 
und  also  the  nominee,  the  Chaiiman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  entertainment  MATS  gave 
up  some  lines  of  aeronautical  transport 
to  private  airlines.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  PROXMIRE      That  13»correct. 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  not  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest involved  in  connection  with  MATS. 

also? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  how 
a  conflict  of  interest  could  be  any 
clearer,  and  if  a  general  who  repre- 
sented MATS  at  that  meeting  were  nom- 
inated, and  if  his  nomination  were  now 
before  us,  I  would  oppase  conflnnation 
of  his  nomination,  just  as  I  opposed  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  James 
Durfee 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that  Uip 
would  constitute  a  basis  for  a  censure 
action  However,  we  are  now  consider- 
mg  this  nomination,  this  promotion  to 
a  lifetime  judicial  position. 

As  the  Senator  said  to  me  the  other 
day.  in  speaking  of  the  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  situations  he  has  ever 
seen 

Mr  Doerfer,  the  Chainnan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commi.ssion,  took 
a  trip  on  a  yacht  which  belonged  to  a 
man  who  was  active  in  the  television  In- 
dustry, but  who  did  not  have  any  cases 
before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  But  Mr.  Doerfer  was  de- 
nounced, and  had  to  resign 

On  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  the 
CAB  did  something  that  is  obviously 
worse,  because  he  violated  a  specific 
code,  and  cases  in  which  his  host  were 
interested  were  pending  before  his 
agency  at  the  time  when  he  accepted 
the  entertainment.  But  he  does  not  go 
out;  instead,  he  goes  up. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  very  courageous  fight 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  extremely 
helpful  colloquy. 

Mr  President.  I  also  tried  very  hard 
to  discover  whether  that  action  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  the  law.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  language  of  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  Comptroller  General 
made  it  clear  to  me  that,  under  any  sort 
of  interpretation,  it  did  violate  the  crim- 
inal code,  which  provides  that  when 
public  business  is  involved  it  is  a  viola- 
tion for  any  person  to  pay  or  accept 
expenses,  including  travel  expenses  and 
hotel  bills,  of  a  public  employee. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  that 
conduct  of  the  nominee  did  violate  the 


law,  I  was  told  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  Attorney  General.  I  did  apply 
to  the  Attorney  General ;  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  .said  that  he  could  only  give 
an  opinion  to  the  President  or  to  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments.  So 
I  wrote  to  tl.e  President.  The  President 
replied  that  they  could  not  decide  this 
and  that  they  would  not  decide  this, 
upon  my  request,  and  that  they  would 
not  request  an  opinion  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  that  they  would  not  do 
so  becau.se  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
already  considered  this,  but  they  have 
said  that  the  question  of  whether  such 
conduct  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
code  of  ethics  is  outside  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  it  is  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  and  it 
is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  it  is  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
it  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee:  and  apparently  only 
the  Chairman  of  the  CAB,  him.self.  can 
determine  whether  he  violated  the  law 
and  whether  he  violated  the  code  of 
ethics. 

So,  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  no  al- 
ternative except  to  construe  the  law  as 
I  can  read  it.  and  construe  this  code  of 
ethics  simply  as  it  is.  and  to  conclude 
that  he  violated  both  of  tliem.  And  on 
that  basis  I  must  vote  against  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.>ident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  the  interest 
of  the  Attorney  General  In  determining 
whether  Mr.  Durfee  sliould  be  prose- 
cuted criminally  for  what  he  did  was 
about  as  strong  as  the  interest  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  determining 
whether  he  could  get  a  few  Negroes  en- 
franchised under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  Is  an 
excellent  analogy,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pcnn-sylvania 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  this 
nomination  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
country  has  been  shocked  by  similar 
hospitality  accepted  by  the  head  of  the 
FCC.  The  head  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  accepted  hos- 
pitality under  similar  circumstances, 
and  was  denounced  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  had  to  resign 
under  fire. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
says  just  exactly  what  I  have  said.  I 
am  going  to  read  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  It: 

The  slack  sense  of  public  ethics  that  haa 
characterized  a  number  of  officials  of  this 
aud  previous  administrations,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  their  ouster,  is  a  serious  malady 
of  AmerirKn  political  life.  It  was  most  re- 
cently dl.'=.played  In  the  case  of  Chairman 
John  C  Doerfer  of  the  Federal  Communl- 
cAtlona  Commission,  who  resigned  after  it 
wa«  dlBClosed  that  he  had  accepted  extensive 
(and  expensive)  hospitality  from  an  execu- 
tive in  the  radio  and  television  Industry — 
the  very  thing  the  FCC  was  set  up  to 
regulate. 


We  agree  with  Sermtor  Feoxmire  of  Wis- 
consin— 

This  is  the  New  York  Times — 

that  there  Is  no  difference  In  principle  be- 
tween this  case  and  that  of  the  chairman 
of  another  of  the  great  Federal  regulating 
agencies,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  who 
in  1956  and  1957  allegedly— 

We  have  proven  he  did.  It  is  not  an 
allegation;  it  is  a  fact — 

accepted  lavish  ho^ltality  from  airlines 
whose  applications  were  pending  before  the 
very  scone  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this,  to  my  knowledge, 
is  the  first  time  the  que.'^tion  of  recent 
misbehavior  of  Federal  employees  has 
been  squarely  put  to  the  U.S,  Senate. 
Our  decision  is  peculiarly  important  be- 
cause this  country  is  at  an  ethical  cross- 
roads. The  greatest  weaknes.s  in  Ameri- 
ca today  is  not  a  military  weakness,  or 
lack  of  economic  growth,  or  even  an 
educational  weakness,  important  as  these 
are.  The  fundamental,  basic  weakness 
in  America  is  a  moral  weakne.ss.  a  weak- 
ness in  the  character  of  too  many  of  the 
American  p>eople. 

Our  difficulty  Is  that  we  too  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  to  confront  the 
moral  problem  directly  and  decisively, 
except  when  the  decision  is  black  and 
white  and  very  simple.  This  is  not  that 
kmd  of  a  decision.  As  I  say,  it  is  not 
ea-sy,  and  I  can  say  the  proponents  of 
the  nominee  are  very  sincere  persons. 
This  is  not  a  clear-cut  issue.  It  is  a 
tough  issue  and  a  hard  one.  It  is  not 
easy  to  vote  against  the  nominee,  be- 
cause he  is  a  popular  man,  and  there  are 
good  qualities  in  this  man. 

We  suffer  from  a  kind  of  lubbling 
away  at  moral  sub.stance.  There  are 
many  sincere  and  inspiring  calls  to  arms 
against  this  moral  illness,  but  there  is 
rarely  or  never  any  action.  If  Uie  Sen- 
ate approves  this  nomination,  it  will  be 
adding  another  who-gives-a-damn  vote, 
this  time  from  the  body  we  proudly  call 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  to  tlie  serious  moral  weakness  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  James 
R.  Diu-fee  to  be  an  associate  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr,  MAJ^SFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon!,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska     i  Mr.    Grukning  i ,    the    Senator 


from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McN.'\mar/.], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEYl,  and  the  Senator  from 
P.hode  Island  iMr  P.astofe  are  absent 
on   official  basiness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
1  Mr.  Kennedy  J  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [  Mr.  O'M.'vhoney  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'MahoneyI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
■yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "nay."' 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non] is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kemnedy?.  If  pres- 
erfl  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada v.ould  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gruening!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney'.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f.'-om 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
l.-<land  'Mr.  Pastofe;  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRK.'=^EN  I  announce  that  the 
.'^enator  from  Maryland  'Mr  B-jtierI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Gold- 
v^'ATERi .  and  the  Senator  from  California 
;  Mr.  KuchelI   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
( Mr.  Cotton  i  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BtrrLERl.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  1,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldw.ater}., 
and  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  ;Mr. 
KucHELi  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69. 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 6© 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Allott 

Engle 

.Maxtm 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Morton 

Beall 

Fre»r 

Moss 

Bennett 

Pul  bright 

Muitdt 

Bible 

Hart 

:.lu&Kle 

Bridges 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Brunsdale 

Hennlngs 

R.indolph 

Bii.<h 

Hickenlooper 

Robert -;on 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Ruasell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HoUand 

ba'.tonstall 

Capehart 

Hrii^ka 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Jackson 

.Scott 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Smathers 

Case.  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Smith 

Case.  S  Dak 

Jordan 

Sp)«rkman 

Chavez 

Keating 

Stei.nis 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Taimadge 

Cur:  IS 

Long.  Hawaii 

Ti;U!-::.oud 

Dirksen 

Lonp  La 

Wller 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Williams   Del. 

Dwor'hak 

McCieilan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eiisllaad 

Magnuson 
NAYS— 15 

Youug.  N   Dak 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Murray 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

Oore 

Lusk 

Symington 

Green 

MoCiee 

Yarbo.'-otigh 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-16 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

McNariiRra 

Butler 

G rue Ming 

Monro  tipy 

Cannon 

Hijrden 

OMahoney 

Church 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Pastore 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Ervin 

Kuchel 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed- 
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Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 

^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.  .^     ^     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  the  remaining  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  be  considered 
at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
remaining  nominations,  under  the  head 
of  'New  Reports."  will  he  .stated. 


H  R.  10947  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ala- 
cl;vr  Stoboszlay. 

H  R.  11190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora 
V   Murch; 

HR  11388  An  a^t  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Henry  H    Cohan;    and 

H  J.  Res  598  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  tiime  for  filing  of  the  final  report  of  the 
LinctHn  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission. 


UNITED    NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Louis  Wellington  Cabot,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  Stat-es  of 
America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 


HOUSE 


DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN 

SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Leland  Barrows  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordmary  and  PlempotentiaiT  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
State  of  Cameroun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  a-sk  that  the 
President  be  immediateley  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the.se  two  nomina- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  am.endments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10234  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  related  aeencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Preston.  Mr.  Thom.as.  Mr. 
C^iiTNON.  Mr.  Bow.  and  Mr  Taber  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H  R  1725  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
tin Pvsz; 

HR  3107  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rich- 
ard L.  Nuth; 

H  R  5150  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Church; 

H  R.  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  village  of  Highland 
Palls.    N.Y.: 

H.R.  8024.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  9,  1876,  to  permit  certain  streets  In 
San  Pranclsco,  Calif.,  within  the  area  known 
as  the  San  Francisco  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
be  used  for  park  and  other  piirposes: 

HR  9106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
E.  Simpson; 


BILLS     .\S-D     JOINT     RESO- 
LUTION  REFERRED 
Tl^  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJ.1725.   An  act  for   the   relief  of  Martin 
Pysz;    to  the  Committee  on   Finance. 

H.il.  3107  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.   Nuth;  ,    ^ 

H.IL.  5150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of   tie  Lake   Church; 

HR.  9106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
E    Simpson; 

H.t.  10947.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Aladar 
Szob>8zlay; 

H.lt.  11190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora 
V.  Mu-ch; 

Hfl  11388.  An  act  for  the. relief  of  Dr. 
Henri,-  H.  Cohan;  and 

H  4  Res  598.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  ttime  for  filing  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Lincoln  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  6479  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls,  NY.; 

and  ' 

H  k  8024    An    act    to    amend    the    act    of 

*-        .  1^ »-l„     _t_„^»o     i^     C 


Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  chairmen  and  members 
of  the  various  committees  to  get  busy 
and  report  whatever  legislation  can  be 
reported,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  the 
calendar  is  pretty  well  up  to  date. 


May  9,  1876.  to  permit  certain  streets  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  within  the  area  known  as 
the  :>an  Franptsco  Palace  of  Pine  Arts,  to  be 
used  for  park  and  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on    Armed   Services 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

N^.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
moT^  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration  of    legislative   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AMENl 


[NDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  2131'  to  amend  the 
MoCor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
May  25.  1954.  as  amended. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  TO- 
MORROW AND  FROM  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inrjuire  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  for  to- 
morrow is  and  what  the  program  may 
be  tor  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  business  this  afternoon.  There 
will  be  a  pro  forma  meeting  tomorrow, 
but  no  business  will  be  undertaken,  and 
there  will  be  no  voting. 

It  IS  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  from  tomorrow 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask]  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  yesterday  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  have  until 
midnight  on  Friday  next  to  file  its  report 
on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  UNBAIJ^NCED  FOREST  BUDGET 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it 
was  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  Anderson  1  and  myself  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  join  to- 
gether in  a  speech  on  the  reforestatiorv 
needs  of  our  Nation.  It  was  not  possible 
for  us  to  arrange  to  obtain  the  floor 
during  the  past  few  days  and  now  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  gone  to 
his  State  for  an  extended  period.  Be- 
fore leaving  he  suggested  that  I  combine 
the  thoughts  we  intended  to  express  and 
speak  for  him  as  well  as  for  myself 

This  is  a  task,  this  is  achallenge,  and 
this  is  a  responsibility  I  feel  honored  to 
discharge  because  I  look  upon  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  truly  outstanding  conservation- 
ists. It  is  no  accident  of  the  alphabet 
that  his  name  appears  ahead  of  mine  on 
the  1949  Anderson-Mansfield  Reforesta- 
tion and  Revegetation  Act.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  knew  what  the  problem  was 
from  his  wartime  experience  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  had  the  vision 
to  see  that  we  .should  reforest  the  4 
million  acres  of  national  forest  needing 
this  beneficial  treatment  by  1965.  He 
developed  a  bill  to  meet  this  challenge. 
I  was  a  willing  and  honored  cosponsor. 
If  we  had  proceeded  under  the  Anderson 
schedule,  we  would  now  have  almost 
completed  the  reforestation  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  Clearly  then.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  saw  exactly  what  must  be  done 
to  protect  our  forest  resources. 

Today,  mainly  because  the  present 
administration  has  turned  its  back  upon 
implementing   a  well-reasoned   law,  we 


\l 


have  a  greater  need  for  national  forest 
reforestation  than  exLsted  10  years  ago. 

There  is  extreme  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  Issues  which  are  involved  have 
ever  even  received  the  President's  per- 
sonal attention.  The.se  denuded  forests 
are  failing  to  produce  the  timber  they 
should.  They  are  not  .serving  our  water- 
shed needs.  They  are  a  blight  in  our 
national  forests.  This  condition  could 
exist  only  In  an  administration  which 
evades  the  resjxjnsibilities  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

This  failure  to  meet  our  resource  re- 
sponsibilities is  the  work  of  small  minds. 
It  comes  from  ignorance  of  need  and  a 
lack  of  faith  in  ability.  I  refuse  to 
accept  the  premise  that  our  Nation  is 
so  p)oor  that  it  cannot  replant  its  public 
forests.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  unable  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  national  forests 
to  surpa.«is  the  planting  efforts  of  any 
single  private  concern. 

Our  forest  budget  is  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance. Today  over  4 ''2  million  acres  of 
the  national  forests  require  reforesta- 
tion. Since  the  creation  of  the  national 
forests,  only  2.002.956  acres  have  been 
planted  and  of  this  amount  \^^  million 
acres,  or  over  80  percent,  occuned  during 
the  Roosevelt-Truman  eras. 

The  record  achievements  in  tree  plant- 
ing occurred  during  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  administration — In  only  1 
year  alone  over  223.000  acres  were  plant- 
ed. In  7  years  of  F  D  R '.s  administra- 
tion, tree  planting  averaced  160  000  acres 
each  year.  The  good  progress  that  we 
were  making  as  a  Nation  was  stopped  by 
World  War  II  and.  subsequently,  thou/jh 
tree  planting  activities  picked  up  after 
this  war.  they  fell  off  somewhat  when 
Korea  came  along. 

During  the  last  7  years,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  failed  to  meet 
its  responsibilities.  In  onb'  1  year,  1959, 
has  it  managed  to  do  more  to  reduce 
the  backlog  of  national  forest  areas 
needing  reforestation  than  did  Hoover 
during  his  administration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Ei.'-enhower  adminL^Jtration's 
record  shows  less  accomplishment  than 
the  Hoover  administration  and  less  than 
one  third  the  annual  accomplishment  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  This  ad- 
ministration has  totally 'ignored  the  au- 
thorization provided  by  the  Anderson- 
Mansfield  Act.  Until  the  84th  Congress 
proceeded  to  correct  the  situation,  the 
administration  succeeded  in  cutting  tree 
planting  activities  to  about  one-half  of 
that  in  effect  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. Since  1954.  Conjn-css  has  pro- 
vided approximately  one  third  more  in 
funds  for  reforestation  than  the  budget 
requests  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  funds  authorized  by  the  An- 
derson-Man;sf\eld  Act  would  have  totaled 
$73  million  through  fiscal  year  1959,  but 
during  this  period  approximately  $15 
million  has  been  appropriated.  This  is 
a  scant  20  percent  of  authorized  needs. 

Last  year  the  administration  sub- 
mitted its  program  for  the  national  for- 
ests. It  envisioned  expending  $375  mil- 
lion for  reforestation  and  stand  improve- 
ment. This  years  budget  request  was 
for  a  mere  S'^  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  needed  annually.    To  carry  the 


program  on  at  the  required  level  would 
involve  adding  $37  ^  million  to  the  For- 
est Service  budget.  At  the  rate  we  are 
proceeding,  we  are  not  even  holding  our 
own  in  achieving  needed  reforestation 

Since  1906  almost  22  million  acres  of 
national  forest  lands  have  been  burned 
by  forest  fires.  In  the  decade  just  past 
we  have  burned  an  average  of  close  to 
200,000  acres  annually  while  we  have 
planted  trees  on  an  average  of  but  22,900 
acres  annually.  Not  every  acre  that  is 
burned  must  be  replanted,  but  we  are 
burning  aimually  10  times  as  many  acres 
as  we  are  planting,  and  even  after  ac- 
counting for  all  the  possibilities  under 
the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  rate  of  reforestation  is  be- 
low the  rate  of  depletion. 

The  problem  is  not  solely  on  Federal 
lands — what  we  need  are  programs  ef- 
fective everywhere.  In  1958  Dr.  Richard 
McArdle.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
said  in  his  annual  report: 

Within  the  next  10  years  48  billion  trees 
need  to  be  planted,  mainly  on  small  ownc-r- 
shtps.  If  the  wood  requirements  of  a  larger 
population  are  to  be  met  by  the  year  2000 

The  Federal  Government's  direct  re- 
sponsibility extends  to  5  4  nuUon  acres. 
States  and  local  governments  have  a  di- 
rect responsibility  for  2.3  million  acres, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  our  reforestation 
need.  43.6  million  acres,  are  on  private 
lands  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion  is 
in  small  private  ownerships  where  virtu- 
ally nothing  is  being  done.  Representa- 
tive of  this  troublesome  fact  is  that  in 
1958  alone  when  908.000  acres  of  private 
land  were  planted,  a  mere  27  companies 
accounted  for  380,000  acres  of  the  plant- 
ing, or  over  40  percent  of  all  the  work 
done  on  private  land.  But  these  com- 
panies own  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Nation  s  private  timber  lands.  Refores- 
tation is  moving  ahead  rapidly  on  in- 
dustrial private  holdings,  but  it  is  lack- 
ing badly  on  the  Federal  lands  and  on 
small  private  woodlands. 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  set 
forth  his  views  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  I  shall  let  his 
testimony  speak  for  itself: 

I  am  very  unhappy  with  the  progress  that 
we  are  making  In  reforesting  the  more  than 
4  million  acres  In  the  national  forest  system 
which  should  be  planted.  They  are  not  pro- 
ducing the  timber  they  could  produce  They 
are  not  serving  a«  effective  watersheds 
They  are  not  serving  recreational  purposes. 
They  are  not  serving  the  public  In  any  way 
that  they  should. 

We  have  this  enormous  backlog  of  a  large 
area  needing  planting  to  make  It  productive. 
It  Is  not  going  to  become  productive  by 
itself.     Man  la  going  to  have  to  help  It. 

Added  to  that  backlog  every  year  are  addi- 
tional areas  where  flres  denude  the  forests,  or 
where  logging  takes  place  and  restocking  of 
the  cutover  areas  is  not  obtained  promptly 
through  natural  means.  So  actually  we  are 
not  even  keeping  abreast  of  our  situation, 
but  falling  behind. 

Senator  McGkk.  The  program  lis  getting 
behind  rather  than  gaining. 

Mr.  McAxoi^.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  sti»te- 
ment  I  woiild  like  to  make  to  you.  Senator, 
or  to  this  committee;  but  you  asked  me  my 
opinion,  and  I  am  telliiig  It  to  you  frankly. 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  said 
he  did  not  want  to  make  the  type  of 
statement  he  did,  but  his  opinion  was 


sought  and  he  fjave  it  frankly  and  hon- 
estly. I  shall  let  the  record  speak  on 
why  this  condition  exists: 

Senator  McGee  I  know  you  do  not  draw 
up  the  national  budget.  Did  you  submit  a 
budget  for  this  Department? 

Mr.  Peterson.  A  budget  was  submitted  for 
the  Department. 

Senator  McGee.  And  what  request  did  the 
Department  make  for  reforestation? 

Mr.  Petebson.  As  I  recall  the  Department's 
request,  the  Department  did  not  a&k  an  in- 
crease for  this  Item 

Senator  McCJee  The  Department  did  not 
In   itself  make   the  request   for   an   Increase? 

Mr.  Petee-son  That  is  the  Information  I 
have.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McGek.  The  Department  was 
mmdful  we  were  not  even  kee;i.ng  pace  with 
the  need  in  this  area? 

Mr,  Petkeson.  Entirely  so;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  McGee.  The  Department  would 
take  this  responsibility  then  for  neglectuig 
the  development  of   thi.*;   resource? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No:  I  do  not  accept  that  for 
the  Department  The  Department.  of 
course,  Uke  all  other  agencies  ol  the  Gov- 
ernment, gets  its  budgetary  policies  from  tht 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  total  funds 
available. 

Senator  McGee  B  lore  yc'ur  .--eqae  Tf  v  ere 
;  repared  you  had  then  submmed  a  ceiiing 
beneath  which  you  had  to  stay,  on  all  of  your 
total  expenses? 

Mt.Peteksgn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McGee.  Lf  it  were  not  for  the  ceil- 
ing lm[>osed.  the  Department  would  have  a 
larger  request? 

Mr.  Peterson    Most  assuredly . 

Last  year  a  number  of  us  joined  to- 
gether to  introduce  .*^enate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 95,  which  was  designed  to  urge 
acceleration  of  our  reforestation  pro- 
gram. This  resolution  has  had  the  com- 
plete opposition  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
favors  more  study,  as  though  this  in  itself 
were  a  solution  to  the  problem  that  small 
woodland  owners  face.  It  is  my  view- 
that  we  have  studied  long  enough.  But, 
in  addition,  we  also  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  cut  back  Federal  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Clark-McNary 
Act.  This  administration  apparently 
wants  to  stop  doing  everything  while  it 
tries  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it 
.should  do  anything.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  few  words 
that  Dr  McArdle  had  to  say  m  a  speech 
of  Feb:-uary  25  before  the  American 
Pulpwood  Association  on  small  wood- 
lands: 

Small  Woodlands 

Foresters  have  been  talking  for  years  about 
the  small  woodlot  problem  but  not  Ux) 
much  .seems  to  get  done  about  them — at 
least  in  relation  to  what  is  needed. 

The  fact.s  are  wel!  known  They  have  been 
recited  so  many  times  it  sounds  a£  though 
the  record  were  stuck.  Over  one-half  of  this 
country's  forest  land  Is  41-2  million  small 
forest  ownerships.  Th§  average  size  Is  60 
acres.  In  the  East,  where  most  of  you 
operate,  t^ro-thlrds  of  the  commercial  forest 
land  is  still  In  small  ownerships  despite 
seme  recent  industrial  acquisitions.  One- 
half  of  our  future  timber  will  have  to  come 
from  small  forest  properties. 

We  know  what  Is  needed.  Forty-three 
million  acres  should  be  planted,  yet  only  1 
percent  of  this  Is  being  done  each  year. 
Timber-stand  improvement  needs  to  be 
stepped  up  20  times.  Only  14  percent  of 
these  small  holdings  are  getting  adequate 
fi.-e  protection.     And  so  on. 

How  do  you  get  through  to  these  4*2 
million  people,   many  of  -whom    do  not    live 
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on  the  land  and  either  frankly  dont  care 
about  timber  or.  if  Interested  at  all.  look  on 
timber  growing  as  purely  a  secondary  mat- 
ter' Your  industry  is  doing  a  lot.  but  it  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what 
is  needed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Federal 
and  State  eflforts 

Basically  the  physical  forestry  .  measures 
essential  to  put  these  lands  in  shape  can  only 
be  bought,  ordered,  persuaded,  or  obtained 
by  some  combination  of  these  three  One 
thing  appears  to  be  clear.  Persuasion  alone 
is  not  getting  the  Job  done  fast  enough 

Personal  philosophies  of  Government.  < 
psycholog^u  budgets,  and  political  science  all 
get  Involved,  and  as  a  result  the  lands  tend 
to  stay  in  poor  shape.  What  these  lands 
will  yield  40  years  from  now  will  largely  be 
decided  in  the -sixties — again  the  decade  of 
decision. 

The  small  woodlands  are  a  good  example  of 
what  I  meant  earlier  in  referring  to  decision 
by  default.  The  grave  danger  is  that  differ- 
ing philosophies  will  clash  so  strongly  that 
too  little  will  get  done  on  the  ground,  or  it 
will  get  done  too  late.  As  a  consequence,  the 
lands  won't  grow  the  timber  you  will  need  so 
urgently. 

The  fateful  decision  here  Is  whether  men 
of  policy  and  power  will  have  the  foresight 
and.  if  I  may  say  so.  the  "guts."  to  partially 
compromise  deepset  philosophical  convic- 
tions In  order  that  these  lands  may  con- 
tribute their  essential  share  to  our  raw- 
material  base. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  tells  us  that 
the  Department  can  proceed  on  a  syste- 
matic basis  to  plant  the  5  million  acres 
of  Federal  lands  needing,'  reforestation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  March  1  to  Senator  Anderson  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Scr\-ice  be  printed 
in   the  Record   at   this  point.     To  this 


tabulation  an  additional  table  has  been 
added  showing  the  record  of  acreage 
burnad  since  1950. 

There   beintj   no  objection,   the  letter 
and    tabulation    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricttlture. 

Forest  Servici. 
Washington.  DC.  March  1.  1960. 
Hon.  <;linton  P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Srnatc. 

Deai  Senator  Anderson:  This  is  In  reply 
to  a  verbal  request  received  on  your  behalf 
from  Mi  Robert  Wolf,  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mitter. 

Mr.  Wolf  asked  that  you  be  supplied  with 
the  attached  tabulation  which  shows  by 
years  since  enactment  of  the  Anderson -Mans- 
field 1  leforestatlon  Act.  both  the  acres  plant- 
ed or  national  forests  and  the  acres  need- 
ing to  be  planted.  He  also  requested  that 
the  information  be  supplied  for  all  national 
forests  and  separately  for  New  Mexico.  He 
further  requested  by  years  monetary  Infor- 
mation on  the  amounts  of  money  requested 
for  niitional  forest  reforestation  in  the  Presi- 
dent "ii  budget  and  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

In  iccordance  with  Mr.  Wolfs  request,  the 
figuns  do  not  Include  the  acreage  of  recently 
loggeq  areas  planted  under  the  Knutson- 
Vandenberg  Act.  In  recent  years,  at  least, 
this  i  creage  has  exceeded  the  acreage  given  In 
the  sttached  tabulation.  Neither  does  the 
attac  led  tabulation  include  interplantlng  or 
planting  of  very  recent  burns  or  other  areas 
not  Included  In  the  backlog  of  plantable  area. 

A  iiopy  of  this  letter  and  tabutetlon  are 
beins  sent  directly  to  Mr  Wolf. 


Area  planted,  ami  area  nrnttrig  -plnnlinq  on  thi    nikiotml  forv-tU  in  \eic  Mriico  ami  totnl. 
all  national  fore-tts — Appropriation.^,  by  fiscal  years  1050-59 
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Very  tn^y  yours, 

^        Richard  E.  McArdle, 


Chief. 
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Mr  MANSPIFLD  I  also  added  to 
this  material  the  fund  record  for  refor- 
estation for  the  fiscal  years  1960-61  ;i.^ 
follows; 
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to  providing  an  almost  100  percent  in- 
crease in  the  administration's  fund  re- 
quest to  reduce  the  backlog  of  areas 
currently  needing  replanting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a  series  of 
letters  between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray  I  and  letters  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  I  also  ask  that 
there  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  tabulation 
showing  the  national  forest  acreage 
burned  each  year  since  1908  and  the 
acreage  of  land  planted  each  year  since 
1906.  The  comparison  of  the  record 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  the  present  demonstrates  quite  con- 
clusively that  the  position  of  the  Bureaui 
of  the  Budget  was  reached  by  using  in-\ 
correct  premises.  In  fact,  since  the) 
Bureau  largely  controls  the  premises  on 
which  the  budget  Is  placed,  we  would 
never  achieve  the  rate  of  planting  that 
Lhey  speak  of  if  their  advice  were  to  be 
followed. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  rate  of  refor- 
estation that  IS  needed  on  the  national 
forests  in  order  to  meet  our  wood  re- 
quirements by  the  year  2000.  we  must 
extend  our  reforestation  eflorts  to  at 
least  12  times  the  funds  suggested  by 
the  administration  tvs's  year. 

Under  the  criteria  applied  by  this  ad- 
ministration. :budgeury  considerations, 
of  course,  will  influence  the  rate  at  which 
reforestation  work  can  be  accomplished." 
This  sterile  concept  pays  no  heed  to  the 
condition  of  our  natural  resources.  It 
is  a  negative  philosophy  geared  to  put- 
ting off  until  tomorrow  the  things  that 
should  be  done  today.  The  condition  of 
our  forests  and  the  rate  at  which  they 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  make  it 
essential  that  we  adopt  a  national  policy 
of  purposeful  reforestation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  other  material  were  ordered  to  b© 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Notional  furtstn 
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'  CompHrable  basi.-s  to  1960  excludes  transfer  of  *215,0'»i 
from  ranger  dii'trict  nianagenn-nt. 

'  As  provided  by  .'Senate  excl'ides  f«'15.noo  truL^ferre*! 
from  raiiirer  diittrict  nianagi'niciu  hkI  II.WKi.ikki  to  p- 
forest  areas  burned  bi.«t  year. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Democratic 
84th,   85th,    and    86th   Congresses   have 


cooj  latently  added  more  money  to  the 
budfet  for  reforestation  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  requests  for  reforestation 
money  from  the  executive  branch 
dropped  from  $2.2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1951  under  Harry  Truman  s  adminis- 
tration to  a  low  of  $450,000  for  fiscal  year 
1953  under  this  administration.  The 
Congress  has  built  this  program  up  to 
$6.5!  million,  but  it  is  still  substantially 
below  what  is  needed. 

Tjiis  year,  however,  the  Senate  took 
a  significant  step  forward  when  it  made 
available  a  special  appropriation  of  $1 
million  to  reforest  and  rehabilitate  areas 
that  were  burned  last  year  in  addition 
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Year 

Area 
i>iim<^ 

Area 
pUnled 

IMO .'. 

U7.M4 
583.761 
872,973 
183.147 
5.55.800 
168,  3M 
280.  .'kM 

?2,aoo 

174.888 
2B1. 141 

31.702 

IW - 

IflB            

'J6,  816 
<  24,  756 

ign 

ri9.21.'S 

igM 

74.  716 

IVH                     

110.724 

ins 

=  223,076 

1«|7 

156; 427 

19M 

156.157 

IWM 

136.851 

Total  

2.718.348 

1.038,437 

1940       

228. 3M 

3081  mu 

84B.fi«3 

284,823 
308,918 
175,882 
l.'S2.094 
1S7.  njfi 
130,  103 
158.914 

2.089.286 

151.382 

1941 

151.683 

iMa         ...... ... 

58,131 

IMS 

10,507 

IM4 

4.  9.'a 

1945 

5.727 

I»4« 

10.  .VW 

IM7    

11.57U 

IMS 

27,789 

1M». 

■M.9a 

TofHl 

468.  hrj 

IM.MI 

1961 

1952 

1961 

19M _ 

19M ; _ 

igM 

206.387 
314.406 
138,544 
231.814 
107.656 
27M40 
308.429 
118.324 
86^008 
240,000 

1.977.008 

39.04N 
2.\  576 
19,702 
23.880 
12,  454 
13.770 
18.174 

1957 

21.  Krj 

ISM 

IWW        

36.  .-Ml 
•38.707 

ToliJ 

2I9.013 

Grand  total 

21.«t0.8W 

2.003, 96« 

'True  plHnlInK  H.-<»Mtl.  Hoomt,  26.81.^  OMT»ite. 
22.«?U. 

«  Rw-ord.  RooH-MJt  and  Tninrin,  223,07.'.;  aviTace, 
Kfwrwnrll.  7  Ixwt  yrar>.  I.M».I7»<;  aviTupe.  Hore«evrU  :ind 
Tniinan.  74.91H. 

'  Krconl,  Etoenbowt  r.  3>i.7<r7   MviYittr.  'ij.f*»i. 

Mat  15.  1959 
The  Sec»et.*rt  or  Acmctn-TXTHE. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  1>ea«  Mr.  Sbckftary  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  here- 
with transmitting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95 
for  your  stiid.v  and  report  thereon 

Thla  joint  resolution  deals  with  two  situa- 
tion*, one.  Federal  reaponslblllty  toward 
lt«  own  lands:  the  other.  Federal  programs 
to  aid  State  and  private  forestrjv  Tills  com- 
mittee desires  that  Uiese  two  objectives  be 
treated  septirately  ut  your  report  and  that 
priority  be  given,  H  neceksary.  to  reporting 
on  tlif  Kedeicii  le.spMiiiibillty  towurd  itt  own 
Unu.-<  .<^|><-<  in<  .i.rornuxtiiin  i«  dMlr«d  on  the 
ouaUi  iiiid  benettta  lor  rtforestlnf  rwltral 
UiuU  AS  w«U  as  U\9  b*«t  MiUmHtr  (Hiaatblv 
iif  th»  »lT»ct  on  iKir  wtxtd  snpply  in  th*  ytt^v 
1)000  If  KCtltMV   I*  no)    taken  nt   l«>ast   uiv  \\\* 

It  la  r«qu«>»l<Kl  lltHt  40  rnplMi  nl  yovir  r«* 
port  on  ihu  bill  b«  H\i|>pUMl  for  Uir  xt**  t>f 
\.h*  t«ommm»#  th*  nvibct»minm*».  8nd  iht 
staff 

Xt  18  thf  hope  ol  the  comntutee  that  your 
report  may  be  submitted  within  .10  dayi.  or 
that  we  be  advised  If  any  delay  beyond  this 
time  period  Is  neceMary. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J\MB5>  E  Murray. 

Chairman. 


BxaccTivz  OrricE  or  the  Pi 

Bureau  or  tkb  Buuuci, 

Washington.  DC  September  1.  19S8 
Hon.  Jamch  E.  Murray, 
Chairman.   Committee 

sular   Affair.^.    U.S. 

DC 
My  Dear  Mr    Chmrman     ThlK  is  in  reply 
to  yotir  letter  or  May  15,  19W,  requeetlng  W»e 


on   Interior  and  In- 
Senate,    Waahinffton, 


views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  Senat* 
Joint  Resolution  95.  t<i  provide  for  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  various  reforestation  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  resolution  would  make  it  the  policy 
of  Uie  Congress  to  provide  a  continuing  re- 
forestation program  by  accelerating  and 
supplementing  existing  reforestation  pro- 
grams during  the  next  10  years  on  both  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  tlmtxrlniids  Author- 
ization Is  Included  to  appropria!*-  whatever 
funds  are  needed  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  a  report 
being  submitted  to  your  committee  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  96,  points  out  that  It 
has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  proper  roles 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  government.«; 
and  private  owners  In  planting  trees  on  small 
forest  ownerships  This  study  is  in  accord 
with  the  administration's  policy  to  foster 
non-Federal  participation  In  matters  which 
should  not  be  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  Pending  comple- 
tion of  this  study,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  favor  Increased  Federal  au- 
thorizations for  tree  planting  on  non -Federal 
lands. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cotislderatlon.  It 
.should  be  pointed  out  that  both  the  Dep,<irt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  feel  that  the  resolution  is  not 
necessary,  since  existing  authorization  is 
adequate  for  Federal  lands  Reforestation 
of  the  approximately  5  million  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  Involved  In  the  total  of  48  million 
acres  mentioned  In  the  resolution  as  need- 
ing planting  can  proceed  on  a  systematic 
basis  under  existing  legislation.  Future 
budgetary  considerations,  of  course,  will  In- 
fluence the  rate  at  which  reforestation  work 
can  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  al>ove.  the  Bureau   of   the 
Budget    recommends    against    enactment    of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  96. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phh-lip  S.  Hughes. 
A^sixtant  Director  for  Le0alattve  Ref- 
erence. 


Department  or  Agriculture. 

Wastiington.  DC. 
Hon    jAMCi>  E    Murray 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Intenor  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.   Senate 
Dear  Senator  Mirrat;  This  U  In  response 
to  your  request    'i  M.>y  16,  1959.  for  the  viewh 
of  this  Department  on  SenKt*  Jolm  Ke»uiu- 
tion  98  to  provide  for  the  neceleraiion  nt  the 
\arlovu  reloreetatloi.  pn^-rnnu  ot  Uir  l>pnri- 
meut  ol  AtrlPUllurp  nuu  iht-  UriiLiinirui  .a 
»h»  Interior,  wnd  tat     inn    (.vup-Mio* 
TUU  i^«'P!^'<w»'it  re<">'"'i"""i'>'«  ">"'  '*«»iu(i«' 

Joint    l(i«'        luHl  9ft  hoi    Kr   riKUtril 

f«rv,it  1  >;•  •  HrmiloMou  »!S  NVMi.iii  muhp  H 
1^  ji, ,  V  (  mji''**  '>'  pi'Mtiir  I'  ."iMiiuiina 
pr«>Bnun  lor  the  relurwinu  «ii  (  rt-dpral, 
BUlc  and  privnte  land  In  imlrt  n  urcom- 
plUh  tree  plantlnf  on  48  million  arre*>  This 
would  be  BCComplUhed  by  nccelerntmg  and 
•upplementmg  the  existing  reforestation  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
during  the  ensuing  10-year  period  commenc- 
ing July  1.  1960. 

In  order  to  accomplish  Its  purposes,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  95  would  authorize  appro- 
priation of  needed  funds  U)  supplement  those 
regularly  appropriated  to  each  Secretary  for 
his  respective  tree  planting  programs  Each 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  apportion 
such  supplemental  funds  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  accomplish  the  goals  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

About  48  million  acres  of  tommerclal  forest 
land  should  be  planted  during  the  next  10  to 


20  years  in  order  to  help  supply  forest  prod- 
ucts which  win  be  needed  by  tiie  year  2000  to 
meet  projected  demands  The  need  to  do 
this  is  urgent, 

.^bout  43  of  these  48  million  acres  of  idle 
and  nonproductive  commercial  forest  land  in 
the  Nation  is  on  lands  owned  by  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  parties  Substan- 
tial areas  of  these  non-Federal  holdings  are 
being  planted  each  year  as  a  consequence  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  programs  and  pri- 
vate ef!ort-s,  particularly  the  larger  foresi  in- 
dustries. The  overall  rate  is  in.sufTicient. 
however,  if  long-rar.ge  production  needs  are 
to  be  met.  L«'ss  than  1  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial forest  land  in  these  non-Federal 
holdings  were  planted  m   1958. 

The  Department  is  currently  reviewing 
.State-Federal  forestry  programs  for  small 
lorest  ov. neri-hlp  This  re\iew  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  Department's  future  views  as 
to  the  proper  roles  of  the  State,  local  and 
Federal  Governments  and  private  owners  in 
planting  these  small  forest  ownerships  to 
trees. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  believes 
that  the  States  should  assume  much  greater 
financial  respionslbllity  for  tree  planting  on 
non-Federal  lands  For  this  reason,  we  do 
not  at  this  time  favt)r  the  proposed  Increases 
in  Federal  authorizations  for  tree  planting  on 
such  lands. 

On  the  nearly  185  million  acres  of  national 
fore.st  and  associated  lands  administered  by 
the  Department,  about  4.4  million  acres  are 
estimated  to  be  In  need  of  reforestation.  Of 
this  acreage.  3  9  million  acres  have  been 
planned  for  reforestation  during  the  first 
10-  to  15-year  period  of  the  program  for  the 
national  forests  recently  recommended  to 
Congress. 

Reforesting  the  3.9  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  and  associated  lands  will  cost  an 
estimated  *1S»9  million  at  1958  costs.  If  this 
acreage  is  pU.nted,  the  timber  production  by 
the  year  200()  will  be  an  estimated  975  million 
board -feet  fx  r  year  Using  today  s  stumpage 
prices,  such  production  would  ha\e  an  esti- 
mated value  of  about  $12.7  million  per  year. 

The  Depar-ment  needs  no  additional  legis- 
lative authority  to  carry  out  its  plan  for  re- 
stocking the  national  forests  and  other  lands 
it  administers  The  rate  at  which  the  plan 
can  be  effect'?d.  however,  will  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  oserai:  financial  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  total  budget- 
ary needs  anu  ct)mmitment6 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    adviNes    that 


there  is  no  objection  tu 
report 

.smper»ly  youre. 


.bni!S^;i    !;  of  thU 


il#<»r«l«r^  0/  AftiCMU^rt, 
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Mir   ^'f'«t,frfir     H'fi'' 

'  n  .'^enntr  .lolnt  HeooluUon  W. 
ipfrrreU  In  \h\n  V'  >vru\;','cr  X 
note  m  your  reply  that  there  '.^v  •dies 
being  conducted  regarding  tree  piunLuig  on 
small  private  forest  ownerships  With  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  lands,  you  state  that 
planting  can  proceed  on  a  systematic  basis 
and  that  budgetary  considerations  will  In- 
fluence the  rate  of  tree  planting. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  a  publica- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  en- 
titled 'Timber  Resources  for  .Americas  Fu- 
ture' and  i::  particular,  as  an  example,  the 
text  on  pages  68  through  70  entitled  "Forest 
Tree  Planting."  Will  you  prepare  for  me 
and  submit  within  the  next  60  days  a  fur- 
ther  report    documenting   the   results   to   be 
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expected  under  the  present  systematic  pro- 
cedure if  tree  planting  is  carried  forward 
on  Federal  lands  at  the  present  rate.  In 
making  this  projection  you  may  also  wish 
to  explain  the  progress  that  will  be  made  if 
the  upward  trend  of  the  last  decade  or  so 
continues  into  the  future.  In  either  event, 
the  impact  of  this  reforestation  activity  on 
our  wood  supply  should  be  related  to  ex- 
pected private  and  State  activity  and  specif- 
ically to  our  wood  needs.  You  may  wish  to 
refer  to  the  annual  report  for  1957  by  the 
Chief  0/  the  Forest  Service,  which  indicates 
that  unless  the  tree  planting  job  before 
us  is  accomplished  In  the  next  10  years,  our 
wood  needs  in  the  year  2000  wUl  exceed 
sxippiy. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  lagging  badly  in  fulflUing  its 
responsibility  to  our  Federal  lands.  I  desire 
to  have  your  views  on  this  situation  and 
yotir  thoughts  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  play,  both  on  Its  own  lands 
and  as  a  conservation  leader. 

I  would  also  like  to  be  advised  on  why 
the  administration  has  taken  the  position 
that  Federal  funds  made  available  for  tree 
planting  on  non-Federal  lands  should  be 
decreased  while  a  study  is  under  way.  I 
understand  your  letter  to  state  that  an  in- 
crease is  not  favored  pending  completion 
of  the  study,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate 
the  basis  upon  which  fund  requests  have 
been  reduced. 

It  Is  my  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this  res- 
olution and  associated  resource  policy  mat- 
ters I.  therefore,  would  appreciate  this  re- 
quest receiving  careful,  complete  and  prompt 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E    Murray, 

Chairman. 


ExECvrrwx  Ornci  or  the  President. 

BtmiAf  or  THE   Budget. 
Wasfiington.  DC  .  November  21,   7959 
Hon.  Jamzs  B.  MtjRaAY 

Ckairman.   Committer   on    Interior  and   In- 
sular  Affairs.    U.S.    Senate.    Washington, 
DC. 
My    De.ar    Mr     Chairm.an      This    i.s    in    re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  September   15  for 
li  further  report  supplenientlr.g  the  adverse 
position    of    the    Bureau    of    the    Budget    on 
Senate   Joint   Resolution    95,    to    provide   for 
the  accelertttion  of  the  various  reforestation 
pfigr  111,.-)    i:    •.:.'•  Depurtment  ;if   Agriculture 
hnd  the  Ueprtrtiuei:'.  ^  :   Uu-  li.'pri  .r    i\n<i  for 
Other  p.irptuitM" 

Y  I  <rii     ,a    to    d<>c\in\e<nl    Um    re«uit» 

whiiii  ir.  fcj!  '  t>o  «p»ct«d  U  irP9  pjttjumg  i«« 

Oftrrlmt     [   r*Aja    Ol\    FwlMRl    lAn«l«    Rt    th« 

Hi'^-piu  ii>ii»      itia  Dfimrtn^piu  of  Afric\U« 

l-iir     Ilia     ...\\\><,\     'h,'     :ii>    '1'     70,000    RCrM 

in  ttip  (iwf.  ypwr  i-ifi'i  I  !i',«t\MHtf  ron- 
tllUlPd  nt  M'lln  Irvrl  nliir\r  H'  \-p(\r*  ^*')>,lll 
be  required  to  plant  or  ^rcd  <hp  m  'ip  th.\n 
6  million  acres  of  Federal  Wuids  neodmn  r-^ - 
BtocltlnK.  H  -Arvr:  a,irln>:  tlie  liisf  5  years 
subatantial  g.n:  -i  i.-*  a  been  made  in  the 
rate  of  plant. i.j  Fedpral  luuds  over  previous 
periods.  If  ■;.:.-.  -reiid  is  projected  from  the 
present  level.  Fp;-:  <.  :  ■:  :!-  needing  restock- 
ing would  be  p;  .•f";  '  -eodec!  in  .ibout  40 
years. 

You  also  requested  that  the  projection  of 
planting  and  seeding  activity  on  Federal 
lands  be  related  to  expected  private  and 
State  activity  and  to  wood  needs  The  De- 
partment of  Ajaiculture  ha.s  advised  tha* 
planting  and  seeding  of  private  State,  and 
municipal  forest  lands  reached  an  aLtime 
high  of  970.000  acres  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958.  About  45  years  would  be  required 
to  plant  or  seed  such  deforested  lands  if  fu- 
ture activity  continue*  at  the  1958  level  If 
planting  pr',>ceeds  .it  the  rate  estabUbhetl  by 


the  upward  trend  of  the  past  5  years, 
about  25  years  would  be  requUed  to  com- 
plete the  Job. 

U  Jt  were  decided  to  plant  48  million  acres 
in  tjie  next  10  years,  as  a  measure  to  help 
meel  the  wood  needs  of  the  Naliion  by  the 
year;  2000.  planting  rates  on  lands  under  all 
ownerships  would  have  to  be  stepped  up 
sub^antially— about  four  times  over  the 
current  accelerated  trends  on  Federal  lands 
and  about  2ij  times  on  private.  State,  and 
muiliclpal  lands.  To  accommodate  failures 
in  planting  which  can  normally  be  expected, 
repliintlng  of  some  areas  would  have  to  be 
plar  ned.  ^ 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fore- 
going analysis  Is  limited  to  the  problem  of 
rest  )cking  the  48  million  acres  of  deforested 
or  i>oorly  stocked  commercial  forest  lands 
whii:h  have  accumulated  from  the  past  as  a 
result  of  logging,  fires,  epidemics  of  Insects 
and  diseases,  and  other  causes.  The  analy- 
sis does  not  include  the  substantial  Federal 
acti/ity  under  the  Knutson-Vandeuberg  Act 
(♦a  Stat.  527)  m  planting  areas  currently 
beUg  logged  In  the  national  forests,  nor  the 
plajiting  of  trees  instead  of  other  agrlcul- 
turi,l  crops  under  the  soU  bank  conserva- 
tlor  reserve  program.  Tiearly  500,000  acres 
are  planted  yearly  under  these  programs. 

Ttie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recognizes  the 
neei  fL»r  a  reforestation  program  for  Federal 
lands,  but  it  UkowLse  recotfnlzes  the  Impor- 
tan  :e  of  maintaining  the  flscal  afTalrs  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
Buijeau,  therefore,  believes  that  the  rate  of 
acceleration  of  a  reforestauon  program  must 
be  .dependent  on  overall  budgetary  con- 
sidirations  and  the  relative  urgency  of  the 
neehs  of  other  programs  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  In  our  letter 
of^ptember  1.  1959.  to  your  committee,  we 
pointed  out  that  both  the  Department  of 
AgSculture  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior believe  that  existing  authorization  is 
adelquate  and  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
<j.=i  Is   not  needed  for  Federal  lands. 

Ih  our  letter  of  September  1.  1959,  we  also 
recommended  against  enactment  of  the  reso- 
luton  becatise  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
turs  is  studying  the  roles  which  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  private 
owners  need  to  take  to  assure  needed  plant- 
ing of  trees  on  small  non-Federal  forest 
uwlierships.  This  is  a  comprehensive,  long- 
tertn  review  of  the  small  ownership  rcforesl- 
iitlon  problem  The  Departments  present 
p.Mition  la  that  the  State*  should  provide 
an  Increasing  ihare  of  the  po«t  of  the  re- 
fnr>eti»iion  effort  on  non-federal  lands  and 
we  concur  in  this  position.  In  Ihe  event 
ihi  I  thli  r»¥l«w  thould  indJcate  the  dmlr- 
ftbBltjr  oC  «»  ehanf*  >n  thu  j>o«ition,  you  may 
btlMtvirr**!  H\ni  (he  Bureitu  of  th«  Budi^t 
Wtt  RiV»  -  oo'.ilt^rntlnn,  wMlMli  thr  bUdfttMry 
ctifttPK',  tii«rui»»pd  «'v  \p  lo  any  budK^Vary 
>m>>nimf'nrtnti.in.  .-niwinff  nvit  Of  the  rtvltw. 
lUr  Burt'au  «Mb-'  t  be«  fully  to  the  oonwpl 
r  nil  pquiiHbiP  Ki»«rlnf  of  the  co«t  of  pro- 
.rim«  benefiting  various  sefments  of  our 
-Inomv 

Sincerely  yours, 

MAtTHICK    H     9TANS, 

Director. 


DrcEMBUt  18,  1959. 
Ml    Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Di-ector.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
EJiecutive  Office  of  the  President. 
Washington.  D.C. 

tJFAR  Mr  STAiis:  Thank  you  for  your  tui- 
'MtT  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95. 
which  comes  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  issue 
rl:-Au  your  previous  adverse  report. 

You  now  show  that  t)iere  is  a  poasibllity 
'i-.fet  the  perlixl  required  to  plant  Federal 
uads  may  be  reduced  from  80  to  40  years. 
:'  planting  proceeds  a'    the  rate  of  the  past 


5  years  Will  you  advise  me  on  the  rate  for 
the  various  Federal  lands?  Will  you  also 
advise  me  on  whether  the  fiscal  years  1959. 
1960,  and  1961  budget  expectations  make 
it  reasonable  to  project  the  trend  of  1953-58? 
On  the  private  lands  you  show  a  much 
faster  rate  of  accomplishment.  I  wonder 
whether  this  data,  which  Is  on  a  national 
baals.  Is  substantiated  when  activities  In 
the  several  States  and  on  various  typ^  of 
private  ownerships  axe  considered  individu- 
ally. 

Sketchy  Information  available  to  me  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  U  not  uni- 
form and  that  extremely  encouraging  activi- 
ties in  certain  sectors  cannot  be  translated 
into  national  re«ulU.  For  example,  a  large 
and  active  reforestation  program  on  forest 
industry  holdings  may  not  affect  farm  and 
non-lndustrlal  holding*  Similarly,  an  ac- 
tive program  In  one  State,  affecting  all 
ownerships,  wUl  be  effecUve  only  in  tliat 
State. 

To  utilize  this  data  to  establish  a  na- 
tional reeult  may  mask  the  dlfHcult  problem 
areas  requiring  attention. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  re- 
examine the  premises  upon  which  you  base 
the  new  trend  estimates  of  time  to  com- 
plete tree  planting  and  advise  me  whether 
I  have  any  catise  for  concern  A  reply  which 
reaches  me  In  late  January  1960  would  be 
^atisfRctory 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  E   MuaaAT. 

Chairman 

DccEMBca  18    1959 
Mr    RiruARD  E    M<  Ardlb, 
Chtef.  US.  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC.  , 

Deab  Mr  Mc.Abdie  Will  you  furnt.sh  me 
factual  tables  setting  forth  the  following  In- 
fonnatlon  on  reforestation  for  the  varlou.s 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  private  commer- 
cial forest  lands  The  daU  should  be  by- 
States  in  the  manner  found  In  "Timber  for 
America's  Future."  table  19.  page  543, 

1.  The  niunbcr  of  years  It  will  take  to 
complete  the  reforestation  on  each  owner- 
ship category.  If  planting  continues  at  the 
level  reached  In  fiscal  year  1958. 

2.  The  number  of  years  It  will  Uke  to 
complete  reforesutlon  on  each  ownership  If 
planting  continues  at  the  rate  established 
by  the  upward  trend  of  the  past  5  years 

Pleaa«    provide    appropriau    sveragee    for 
each  regU'n  itnd  the  Nutlun,  which  will  cq< 
inclde  with  Uble  10  referred  U>  abgve. 
Your  cuwperaUitn  la  »ppretl«l«d. 

Hlncerel)  yourn  r 

Jamwi  K   Mumuv, 

CHtlritiiiN. 

iMK'imvR  OrrtcR  or 

TMM  rar^tnkitT, 

BUMMtt  or   TMR    BUUQKr. 
Wu»hi7igtnn,   DC.   February   li.   t$tO 

Hon  Jamu  E  Murray. 

Chatrman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  VS.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Cmairiaan:  This  Is  In  re- 
sp>onse  to  your  letter  of  December  18.  1959, 
relating  to  our  previous  reports  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  95.  and  requesting  informa- 
tion on  planting  trends  on  private  forest 
lands  and  for  each  of  the  various  Federal 
ownerships  comparable  to  Information  pre- 
viously furnished  on  Federal  lands  as  a 
whole. 

In  line  with  your  request,  we  have  again 
reviewed  the  tree  planting  situation  on  Fed- 
eral and  non- Federal  laiids.  You  will  note 
from  the  enclosed  table  1  that  the  Uital  1963 
plantable  acreage  In  the  natiotuU  forests  was 
4.6  million   ii.-ref   and   th  it  only  26,500  acres 


were  actually  planted  In  1958,  requiring  a 
total  of  172  years  to  complete  the  Job  at  the 
1958  rate  However,  wlthiu  existing  budg- 
etary policy,  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended funds  in  the  1961  budget  to  con- 
tinue implementation  of  the  program  for 
the  national  forests,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Benson  in 
March  1959  One  of  the  major  elements  of 
this  program  Is  the  seeding  or  planting  of 
the  nonstocked  or  poorly  stocked  plantable 
lands  In  the  national  forests.  Progress  In 
the  seeding  or  planting  of  these  lands  Is 
being  made,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  if  the  upward 
trend  in  planting  over  the  past  5  years  is 
continuwl  the  1958  backlog  of  about  4'i 
niUUon  acres  of  plantable  area  on  the  na- 
tional foreets  can  actually  be  accomplished 
in  about  40  to  45  years.  This  excludes  work 
done  under  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act 
(46  Stat.  627)  in  planting  areas  currently 
being  logged. 

On  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  In- 
dian lands,  the  1958  backlog  of  plantable 
area  amounts  to  about  417.000  acres.  If 
planting  trends  of  the  last  5  years  continue. 
It  appears  that  this  backlog  can  be  oom- 
pleted  In  about  13  years. 

Planting  on  the  many  categories  of  land 
Included  In  "Other  Federal  "  shows  only  a 
slight  upward  trend  during  the  5-year  pe- 
riod 1954  to  1958  Inclusive  A  projection  of 
this  trend  Indicates  that  the  1958  backlog 
of  about  520,000  acres  of  needed  planting  can 
be  completed  In  approximately  30  years. 

The  above  projections  of  accomplishment 
assume  that  planting  will  be  largely  on  land 
classed  as  plantable  in  the  US.  Forest  Serv- 
ice report  on  "Timber  Resources  for 
Amerlca"s  Future" 

You  asked  whether  the  fiscal  years  195©. 
1960.  and  1961  budget  expectations  make  It 
reasonable  to  project  the  trend  of  1963-58 
Planting  reports  for  flscal  year  1959  show  an 
Increase  In  all  three  categories  of  Federal 
land  substantially  In  excess  of  the  calcu- 
lated trend  Funds  available  in  1960  and 
proposed  for  1961  are  likewise  expected  to 
result  In  plantings  In  excess  of  this  trend. 

You  are  correct  in  surniislng  that  national 
averages  are  not  necessarily  representative 
of  the  particular  rates  of  planting  in  the 
several  States  and  under  the  various  types  of 
non-KedtrHl  ownership  This  Is  brought  out 
in  the  enrlohefl  State- by-State  Ubulatlon 
(table  2)  furnUhed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  covering  rates  of  accomplish- 
ment on  non-Federal  lands 

Wi-  iru»t  that  the  above  information.  pUis 
iht<  niirr  dPiiUled  InJornmtiun  whtoh  we  un- 
(irtr.ia:i(i  thi!  Format  BMylM  hM  provtdwi  un 
tio>   »Mbji^t    will  provide  jrour  eommiu** 


with  a  bcwls  fcM-  completing  your  evaluation 
of  the  national  refM-estatlon  effort. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maurice  H.  Stans. 
Director. 

US   Department  or  Agriculturi, 

Forest  Service 
Washington  D.C,  January  29.  1960. 
Hon.  Jame^  E.  Mituut, 

Chairman,    Committee   on   Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs.  U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Mttrrat:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  December  18  request- 
ing Information  on  reforestation  for  State, 
private,  and  various  classes  of  Federal  com- 
mercial forest  land. 

As  mentioned  In  our  acknowledgment  of 
December  24.  item  2  of  yoiu-  original  request 
has  t>een  omitted  on  advice  of  Mr.  Robert 
Wolf  of  your  staff.  Mr.  Wolf  advised  also 
that  for  the  Indlvldtial  States  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  supply  the  Information  re- 
quested In  Item  1  of  your  letter  basing  it  on 
plantable  area  as  of  January  1953  and  rate 
of  planting  In  1958.  However,  It  was  sug- 
gested that  for  the  national  totals  we  sup- 
ply Information  both  on  the  basis  of  plant- 
able  area  as  of  1953  and  as  of  1958. 

The  statistics  on  plantable  area  are  those 
shown  in  table  19.  page  543  of  "Timber  for 
America's  Future."  Acreage  planted  Is  taken 
from  annual  planting  statistics  published 
by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service.  "Report  of  Forest  and  Windbarrlef 
Planting  in  the  United  States."  It  will  be 
noted  that  plantable  area  under  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  the  attached  table  relates 
to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Indian 
lands;  while  acreage  planted  Includes  in  ad- 
dition to  ELM  and  Indian  lands  about  350 
acres  planted  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  distribution 
of  this  planting  Is  shown  in  a  footnote  to 
table  1. 

The  attached  tables  show  the  acreage  of 
commercial  forest  land  in  need  of  planting 
as  of  January  1.  1953,  by  States  for  national 
forests.  Department  of  the  Interior  (Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  Indian  lands), 
other  Federal.  State  and  municipal,  and  pri- 
vate. It  also  shows  the  acreage  planted  In 
each  State  for  each  class  of  land  In  flscal 
year  1958  and  the  numt>er  of  years  required 
at  the  flscal  year  1958  rate  to  plant  the  acre- 
age reported  m  need  of  planting 

Based  on  planting  reiwrted  .vmce  January 
1,  1953  the  acreage  of  commercial  forest 
luiii  it-i!.>lnlng  to  be  planted  as  of  July  1, 
lO.vi  by  liusses  of  ownership  and  the  years 
tij  i.re>d  to  plant  this  land  at  the  196H  rnte 
anrt  Rt  the  trend  rate  (jvasumini.  ihe  upward 
trend  in  plant  inn  uvor  Uif  pitt   ft  vp.nn  u 


continued    Irom    the   present   level)    is   esti- 
mated as  follows: 


I'Untable 

July  1, 

1»58 

Years  requirfd 
to  plaut— 

At  1058 
rale 

At 
tread 
rate 

N  ational  forwas     

BLM  and  Indian 

Other  Kodcm! 

4.475,000 
417,000 
.VHLOOO 

2.369.000 
4U.  368. 000 

31 

45 
13 
■M 

State  and  municipal 

Privalo 

32  1            itt 
44               25 

Additional  plantings  would  have  to  be 
planned  to  accommodate  failure  in  pUiiiting 
which  can  normally  be  expected  and  addi- 
tions to  the  plantable  area  by  fires,  pests. 
and  clear  cutting  which  in  many  cases  re- 
quire replanting  or  seeding  to  continue  the 
land  in  prcKSuction.  In  calculating  accom- 
plishments in  reducing  the  backlog  of  plant- 
able  area,  work  done  under  the  Knutson- 
Vandenberg  Act  (46  Stat.  527)  In  planting 
areas  currently  being  logged  in  the  national 
forests  are  not  included.  Tl\e  acreage  plant- 
ed under  the  soil  bank  conservation  reserve 
program  has  also  been  excluded  because  this 
t}-pe  of  land  is  not  included  In  the  plantable 
acreage  figure. 

Mr.  Wolf  indicated  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  fl.gures  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  land  in  Montana  shown  separately 
for  the  Bureau  of  Liind  Management  and  the 
Indian  Ser\ice  The  plantable  acreage  of 
Bureau  of  L^ind  Management  commercial  for- 
est land  in  Montana  was  estimated  in  the 
Timber  Re.source  Review  ;it  4.000  acres  on 
January  1.  1953.  For  Indian  hind  this  figure 
was  31.000  acres.  Since  that  date.  9  acres  of 
Department  of  the  Interior  land  in  Montana 
is  reported  to  have  been  planted. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultm-e  is  not  the  authoritative 
source  with  respect  to  information  regard- 
ing activities  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Since  your  reque.st  and  subsequent 
phone  conversation  with  Mr.  Wolf  specifi- 
cally included  coverage  of  Department  of  the 
Interior  lands,  we  liave  supplied  you  such 
informatio.;i  as  is  available  to  us  from  the 
Timber  Re^source  Review  and  subsequent  re- 
ports A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  for- 
warded U.  the  Department  ol  the  Interior  m 
the  thougl. t  that  il  the  figures  are  erroneoiu 
foi  that  Dijpartnient  tiiey  nu«y  wish  to  cor- 
rect thtsm 

.MiH  t  it-ly  your*, 

HirtuRD  K  M(  .\RP1  e 

(•''if/, 
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»  K\rliMi«v  of  41«.«U  aerw  pl»nto<l  by  Con.««-v«iion  Ke^ve  on  fnmlMKls  not 
In*  luilt^t  In  19.1}  esiiniato  of  pl.tntablf  arr*. 


>  No  «gUBiatr  bM3au.«  no  pJMrttm  v«s  (loot  in  INK. 

t.Notfttimatc. 


rr»»RV'*HY   U,   IMO 
Or    K»  lUhii  t    Ml  Anm  ». 
Chi^/,  r^r*»t  SffiifT, 
US.  i>(*|MrtNifnt  o/  4fHrMl(Nrr. 
WMHtnyenN,  DC. 

Dkar  t>«    Ml  Aunt  i;   Thank  tom  hu  yniir 
)i>Mrr  iir  Juinii^ry  M  •iiolMlu«  faiUtvr   u> 
furmixutui   »m    ll»»   ulnUi*   ut   g.ivcrnmpnui 
»nrt    noimivprnmpnUl   rff*kr«»iiUU*.>i>    hrtlvl- 

lira 

I  nni  PH'tpfiH-iv  iii«.n]'i'>'iii'(^«1  !>'  Ill*  r%\*  of 
pri>irrf"»''  i>«'iii*'  iii'kI'"  i  iriiiminn  itNttnnRl 
forval  iniKt  iind  t  ttiik  twiiacwKl  (hut  iindvr 
lh««e  (in  iiiiKUinrrii  tint  admlni-triu i. .i  not 
t>nly  u|>i"x«r*  .''iMi,.;r  .i^\i\\.  R«»ol\ni"i,  ''.•>  hi' 
kI*<)  !»..»  I    kcrk  i<i>>i(Hi  f and*  til  II. <   ii  .at;i  ■ 

I  lutt  h.ip*ful  that  IhU  Congrcaa  wJU  coi  • 
rrcl  Ihla  dpplurnble  BltiinUnn 
Sincerely  jow 

jAMt.5    K      Ml   KKAY 

Chair  mnn 

Mr.  McOElE      Mr.  President,  will  the 

Srn.itor  vlcld'' 

M;  MANSFIKLD.  I  yield. 
M:  M(GKE  In  \  lew  of  Uie  fact  that 
wf  ait>  including  m  the  KtcoRD  the  com- 
b.ucd  iUliMufnt.s  uf  the  Senator  from 
M.>n',ana  and  Uic  Srnator  froni  New 
Mexico,  wf  ouKhi  lo  cull  ihe  attention  of 
oui-  culloa^jues  to  two  or  Uiree  especially 
siKiiir.caiiL  .sccliuns  of  tJiosc  statements. 
T>i(y  d(<al  willi  the  pjublfin  of  lefores- 
taison.  a  piobU'in  which  Ui\ol\i>  or.t-  uf 
our  ^;:•o»t  productive  resources.  On  Uie 
im.'^i.s  of  r\idpiir«'  we  received  in  the  Ap- 
pvnpiiations  C'omniittor  fK-n  ihv  Fore.sl 
Service  lUelf  and  testimony  .supplied  to 
our  comniitUM  by  Ihosr  intrrr.'^tt^d  in  re- 
fiifsuiiion  .1  ui>i)<ui>(l  ihiit  the  desper- 
,iU-  lucd  fui  n'fup'vl.iik;  <.>\.:  rapidly  dl- 
mmlshiiiiK'  l.tiul.s  wa.v  i\(tua!;:.  >:()vr!n(d 
by  budkclaii  con.Mdri  ut.oi.'  mlhci  th.in 
U:r  not'd  on  a  nauonal  It^vrl 

Win  n  oiu  ifir.cn.btis  t)iat  this  l.s  a  re- 
source whicli  Miuin.^  ninny  limes  lis  cost 
in  tiie  form  of  Income  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Uie  present  policy  seems  to 
be  ridiculous,  so  far  as  economy  is  con- 
cerned. 

T  point  out,  from  tho  report  ju5t  Pub- 
iniiu-d  for  the  Rkcxjrd.  that  at  the  pre^s- 
ent  time  the  rate  of  rcforrstalion  has 
sunk  to  a  new  low  I:  us  even  lower  in 
average  acres  per  year  than  it  was  dur- 
int:  thr  Hoover  administration.  That 
means  that  the  Eisenhower  admin^tra- 
tlon  has  sunk  to  a  sute  of  nepi^t  of 
our  fore.st  reserves  lower  than  that 
existing  m  more  Llian  a  quarter  of  a 
century  This  we  regard  as  an  ex- 
tremely .serious  dip  for  so-called  budg- 
etary reasons 

The  Porest  Service  presented  to  us  a 
program  which  would  recover  our  lost 
forest  reserves  over  a  period  of  10  or  12 
years.  The  Forest  Service  made  a 
.straightforward  request  originally  for 
funds  to  do  this  reforestation  work. 
But  according  to  the  budget  this  year, 
and  at  the  rate  the  budizet  allows  for 
this  year,  it  will  require  much  more 
than  12  years  before  we  recover  these 
lost  timber  reserves.  In  fact.  It  may 
require  enoueh  lon.eer  to  tax  tlie  sur- 
vival of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  esteemed  body 

For  example  in  Wyoming's  neishbor- 
Ing  State  of  Montana,  at  the  present 
rate  it  will  requne  236  years  to  reforest 
the  lost  trws  m  that  area  In  Cali- 
fornia It  will  require  722  years,  at  the 
present  budeetaiT  rate  In  my  own 
State   of  Wyoming    it   will   require   400 
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REORGAMZAI  ION      OF      UlSARMA- 
MFNT   ACTIVITIFS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  the  report  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  reorganize  Its  dls- 
urmainrnt  activities. 

I  think  this  recognition  of  tin  problem 
on  tlic  part  of  the  admiiusliation  is  long 
overdue,  but  i.s  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  constiucti\c  sciMce  that  can  be 
rendered  by  an  alert,  atigressive.  and 
loyal  opposition  j)arty 

For  what  the  adnunistiution  lias  done 
Is  accept  one  of  tht-  major  recommenda- 
tions of  Uie  Democratic  Advi.sory  Coun- 
cil— except  that  it  piopc^sos  to  do  it  by 
i*eshu(ning  existing  ai:en(  le.^  rather  than 
by  establishing  a  new,  independent 
agency. 

Last  October  the  ad\isoiy  coimcll's 
committee  on  science  and  technology 
proposed  the  need  of  a  pence  labora- 
tory" to  encape  In  and  .spon.sor  research, 
aimed  at  solving  the  technological  prob- 
lems involved  m  m.onitoring  and  inspect- 
ing disarmament  agreements.  Dr.  Ern- 
est C.  Pollard,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  also  chairman  of  the  biophysics 
department  at  Yale  University,  said  that 
the  committee  was  unanimous  in  its  en- 
dorsement of  this  concept  Drs  Poly- 
karp  Kusch  and  Harold  Urey,  both 
Nobel  Prize  winners  and  committee 
members,  endorsed  the  proposal  at  a 
press  conference  that  day 

The  committ.ee  prepared  a  policy 
pamphlet  on  the  proposal  w hich  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City 
on  IDecember  5.  By  this  time  the  think- 
ing of  the  committee  had  developed  into 
how  such  work  should  bi'  organized,  and 
the  December  5  proposal  was  for  a  Na- 
tional Peace  A^rency.  organized  inde- 
p>endently  and  reporting  directly  to  the 
President. 

Tlie  policy  document  deplored  the  fact 
that  only  a  liandful  of  people,  scattered 
through  various  agencies,  were  working 
at  the  problems  of  promoting  peace 
through  international  agreements  on 
arms  limitation 

It  listed  a  nuHibei  of  examples  of  the 
types  of  programs  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  propo-sed  new  Agency.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  list  from  the  policy  pamphlet  of 
;he  Democratic  Advisory  Council,  en- 
titlt'd  ■  .\  National  Peace  Agency  '   dated 
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(bi  0«neraiin(?  ne»  ido.^s  and  concept* 
iipphcable  to  systems  and  techniques  for 
amis  limitation 

(C)    Conducting        general        disnrrr..-\ment 

studies 

10.  Support    of 
project*  such   as: 

(a)    Techniques 
space  for  military  purpt>6es. 

lb)  Techniques  a:>sc>ciate<i  with  com- 
niunicail'ins  syst^-ms  for  inspection  purposes. 

(c)  Techniques  relating  to  conventional 
armament  ln.spection  and  detection  systems. 

(d)  Inspection  techniques  Involved  In 
limited  warfare  situations 

(ei    Surprise  attack  detection  tyBtems. 

(f)  Monit'Ting  techniques  appropriate  to 
the  stibmarlne  problem 

(g)  Legal  aspects  of  national  sovereignty 
extended  to  the  .«pace  domain  and  freedom 
of  the  seas 

(hi  Analyses  of  the  effects  of  disamament 
agreements  upon  national  economies 

(1)  Scientific  and  technical  problems  of 
underdeveloped  nations. 

11.  Investigate  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
broad  aspects  of  the  effects  of  radiation 
upon  man.  With  the  increasing  contamina- 
tion of  this  planet's  environment  and  the 
pfitential  contamination  of  other  planets,  it 
!s  unperative  U>  know  the  overall  implica- 
tions of  radioactive  contaniinaUon  for  man. 

12  Research  on  educational  techniques 
aimed  Rt  rendering  underdeveloped  nations 
less   tpchnologicilly   dejx'ndent 

13.  Research  and  development  on  the  food 
production  problems  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions including  the  improvement  of  cr-.p 
yields  development  of  new  HgriculturRl  prcxl - 
iuts  iind  improvement  of  food  stoTRg*  %nd 
preserviiti>n   technique*. 


studies    and    research    oa. 

f..r    1; raiting    the    use    of 
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14  Research  and  development  in  conserva- 
tion of  water  Including  desalination  of  sea 
and  brackish  water)  and  mineral  resources 
for  underdeveloped  countries. 

15  Development  of  priiciical  p<3wer-gen- 
eratlng  systems  suitable  for  application  to 
the  agricultural  and  early  Industrial  needs 
of  underdeveloped  countries 

16  Research  and  development  on  medical 
proljlems  peculiar  to  the  requirementB_  of 
underdeveloped  countries 

17.  Initiation  of  studies  and  research  In 
such  problem  areas  as: 

(a)  Overpopulation  including  acceptable 
methods  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
overrapid  p<ipu;ation  expansion.  These 
studies  will  embrace  analyses  of  national  and 
world  resources  for  food,  power,  and  ore 
production 

,  b»  Determination  of  the  proper  technical 
levels  at  which  aid  U)  underdeveloped  na- 
tions should  be  applied  and  specification 
of  the  optimum  manner  in  which  such  aid 
may  be  applied 

(c)  Collection  and  analysis  of  informa- 
tion on  the  scientific  and  technical  problems 
of   the   various   underdeveloped   countries 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  there 
are  now  pending  in  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  bills  based  on  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Council's  proposal.  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Kennedy  both 
have  such  bills  pendint?.  and  there  are 
at  least  19  bills  in  the  House,  all  based 
on  the  National  Peace  Agency  proposal. 

What  the  administration  proposes  is 
a  step  forward  and.  therefore,  to  be  wel- 
comed. I  hope  that  it  will  be  earned  for- 
ward m  a  truly  bipartisan  spirit.  Mean- 
while. I  hope  that  the  Conaress  itself  will 
take  the  more  fundamental  step  of  ap- 
proving the  National  Peace  Agency  A-s 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  make  this  contribution. 


SUGAR-BEET  QUOTAS  SHOULD 
BE  INCREASED 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  in 
cosponsonng  S  3361.  desit;ned  to  amend 
and  extend  the  1956  Sugar  Act.  I  resei've 
the  right  to  seek  additional  domestic 
sugar-beet  quotas  for  farmers  of  Idaho 
and  other  Western  States,  taking  into 
account  expanding  needs  of  our  crow- 
ing population  and  the  capacity  of  avail- 
able processing  facilities 

The  proposed  law.  extending  the  life 
of  the  Sugar  Act  for  another  4  years, 
provides  for  a  domestic  beet-sugar  in- 
crease of  only  150  000  torts,  compared 
with  the  additional  300  000  tons  souu'ht 
in  S.  2924.  which  I  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  the  objective  of  which  I  have  not 
abandoned 

Any  increase  in  quotas  is  offset  in  the 
increased  production  per  acre  to  some 
extent,  but  the  increase  I  seek  would  help 
considerably  in  allocations  to  farmers 
wanting  to  u'o  into  sugar-beet  production 
for  the  first  time. 

In  Idaho  we  have  reclaimed  additional 
thousands  of  and  acres  through  recla- 
mation. Under  the  Northside  Minidoka 
Extension  alone.  75.000  more  acres  have 
come  under  cultivation 

Last  year  4.763  Idaho  farmers  re- 
quested allocation  of  an  additional  49.856 
acres  that  were  not  eranted.  Total  new 
acreage  granted  to  new  growers  was  879 
out  of  13.000  acres  requested. 


In  1959  Idaho's  allocation  was  87.914 
acres  out  of  the  925.000-acre  domestic 
total   allotment 

I  urn  mindful  of  the  problems  involv- 
ing transportation  of  sut-ar  to  more  re- 
mote markets  and  also  the  maximum 
faciUties  of  processing  plants,  which,  1 
have  been  advi.sed.  is  an  additional 
approxunately  20  percent  now  serving 
Idaho  growers 

It  is  viul  U-)  the  beet  growers  of  Idaho 
and  other  Western  States  that  the 
prejient  act,  which  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  1960,  be  extended  for  another  4  years 
to  tk-rnut  .sound  planning  on  the  part  of 
farmers  and  processors  and  a  stable 
market. 

Contracts  will  be  made  in  the  fall  of 
this)  year  between  growers  and  proces- 
sors for  beets  to  be  planted  next  spring 
and  processed  next  fall,  and  the  sugar 
derived  will  be  .sold  mainly  in  1962.  The 
farmer  s  final  payment  depends  upon  the 
net  return  from  the  sale  of  the  sugar. 

Flxtension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  in  the  past. 
h.is  enabled  farmers  to  plan  ahead.  It 
,i!so  ha.s  been  helpful  t-o  processors,  whose 
CDUinbution  consists  of  planning,  im- 
provement in  processing  and  research. 
which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  indu.scry's  increa.->ed  efficiency  and 
picxiuctivity  Between  1933  and  1959.  35 
pe'Tent  more  sugar  was  produced  from  8 
percent  fewer  acres  as  a  result  of  plan- 
ning and  research. 

While  S.  3361  would  increase  the  sugar 
beet  quota  for  the  mainland  by  150.000 
tons  and  cane  quotas  by  50.000  tons 
annually,  the  United  States  is  now  pro- 
ducing only  about  30  percent  of  its  con- 
sumption 

This  could  not  be  construed  as  puni- 
tiv^  legislation  against  Cuban  people. 
whose  respect  we  have  cherished  for  so 
many  years,  because  Cuba  would  benefit 
froffn  deficits  Nnhich  have  developed  in 
domestic  off.:hore  producing  areas,  par-" 
ticularly  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  complexities  of  sugar  production 
are  great. 

It  is  true  that  Cuba  produces  one-third 
of  oiu"  consumer  demand  The  Cuban 
producers  receive  a  ixjnus  on  imports 
whuch  our  eastern  refineries  require  to 
keep  their  plants  in  operation  and  thus 
contribute  to  government  through  taxes 
and  provide  jobs  for  thousands  of  labor- 
ers. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  S.  3361  provides 
thftt  when  Congress  is  in  session  the 
President  could  take  no  action  without 
prior  approval  of  Congress  relative  to 
sufiar  quotas  of  foreign  countries.  The 
President,  while  the  lawmaking  body  is 
not  in  recess,  would  be  required  to  re- 
poa't  his  findings  with  recommendations. 
When  ConLM-ess  is  in  recess  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  would  be  strictly  re- 
stricted to  cuttinti  foreiErn  quotas.  His 
authority  to  reduce  quotas,  dunng  con- 
:;ressional  recess,  would  apply  only  to  a 
siven  calendar  year.  The  quota  for  the 
country  affected  would  be  automatically 
reln.stated  the  following  year. 

Under  existing,'  law.  a  foreign  country 
retains  the  rii-'ht  to  market  its  full  quota, 
even  though  a  deficit  is  declared  and  the 
supar  involved  is  reallocated  to  other 
pi-oducing  areas. 


S.  3361  includes  a  proposal  that  if  a 
deficit  should  be  declared  m  the  quota  of 
any  country  except  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  the  quota  for  that  country 
will  be  reduced  for  the  calendar  year  by 
the  amount  of  the  deficit 

The  need  of  this  amendment  is  urgent 
in  view  of  the  expressed  anti-American 
attitude  of  some  Cuban  Government 
leaders.  Under  the  present  law  an  un- 
friendly foreign  country  could  dump  its 
full  quota  on  the  American  market, 
under  certain  conditions,  at  a  time  when 
a  substantial  oversupply  might  result  in 
seriously  depressing  prices. 

Repeatedly,  during  my  20  years  in 
Congress.  I  have  consistently  insisted 
that  our  domestic  markets  be  protected 
and  that  our  producei-s  be  given  priority 
in  supplying  our  domestic  consumers. 

American  agriculture  today  faces  the 
problem  of  producing  crops  which  are 
not  in  surplus  Beet  and  cane  sugar 
produced  in  continental  United  States  is 
about  30  percent  of  our  total  consump- 
tion. There  is  no  good  reason  why  this 
percentage  should  not  be  increa.sed,  in- 
stead of  continued  reliance  upon  uncer- 
tain foreign  sources  for  our  sugar  sup- 
plies. Congress  should  meet  this  chal- 
lenge now.  as  the  Sugar  Act  is  extended. 
Failure  to  act  would  be  tragic 


FULL     DISCLOSURE     OF     INTEREST 
CHARGES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  PresKtaTit,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  rising  support 
given  by  the  public  and  the  newspapers 
to  S.  2755.  the  truth-ln-flnance-charges 
bill,  upon  which  hearings  are  now  being 
held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recor-j  an  editorial  en- 
titled •Full  Disclasure  Bill,"  published 
in  the  Northern  Virginia  Sim  of  April  5. 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pl  Ll     DlSCLOSLIU.    Bin.    To    CVtLB     HiDOtN 

Intexest    Chajices 

Hearings  are  now  going  on  in  the  Senate 
on  a  bill  that  should  be  welcome  to  lender* 
and  borrowers  alike 

Sponsored  by  SenaU)^  Paul  Douot,ab  of 
Illinois  and  others,  the  purpoM  of  the  bill 
is  to  require  that  financing  charges  be 
clearly  and  accurately  explained  to  the  bor- 
rower, so  that  he  Is  fully  aware  of  Ju.st  what 
he  is  paying  for.  and  how  much 

There  are  several  kinds  of  misleading  prac- 
tices that  Senator  Douglas  and  his  colleagues 
are  trying  to  curb  For  example,  frequently 
no  Interest  rate  is  quoted  at  all — the  buyer 
of  an  article  Is  simply  told  that  he  will 
only  have  to  pay  $10  down  and  $10  a  month, 
without  any  mention  at  all  of  how  much  he 
will  have  to  pay  in  Interest  charges.  Such 
a  device  can  be  used  to  conceal  exorbitant 
financing  charges. 

MONTHLY      VEIISUS     ANNUAL      RATI 

Another  device  very  misleading  U)  many 
borrowers  is  the  quotation  of  a  monthly, 
rather  than  an  annual  rate  of  interest.  For 
example,  a  borrower  may  be  told  by  un- 
scrupulous lenders  that  he  can  borrow  money 
at  1  p>ercent.  This  sounds  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  5  or  6  percent  the  bank  may 
have  mentioned.  What  the  borrower  does 
not  know  is  that  this  Is  1  percent  a  month — 


or  12  percent  a  year — more  than  twice  what 
the  bank  has  quoted.  Local  bankers  have 
said  tliat  borrowers  have  actually  come  In 
jvnd  complained  that  they  have  been  quoted 
much  lower  boVowlng  rates  by  other 
would-be  lenders.' 

Another  deceptive  device  Is  the  quotation, 
on  a  loan  that.'is  to  be  repaid  In  Install- 
ijients.  of  a  flirt  interest  charge  rather  than 
quoting  an  Interest  rate  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance For  ex.'unple.  someone  may  borrow 
$1,200.  to  be  paid  back  in  monthly  Install- 
ments of  $100  over  a  year's  time,  with  a 
quotation  of  a  "6  percent  interest  charge" — 
or  $72.  Such  a  charge  would  be  Justified  If 
the  borrower  were  going  to  have  the  use 
of  the  entire  $1,200  during  the  entire  year, 
repaying  the  entire  amount  at  the  end  of  \Z 
months  But  If  he  Is  going  to  repay  It  In 
Installments,  he  has  the  use  of  less  and  less 
of  the  $1,200  as  time  goes  on.  But  still,  he 
goes  on  paying  6  percent  on  the  entire 
amount  of  the  loan  Actually,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Interest  rate  on  the 
money  of  which  the  borrower  actually  has 
the  use  Is  nearly  twice  the  figure  he  has 
been  quoted — almost  12  percent 

INTORAiATIVE.    NOT    PBOHIBITIvr 

While  the  Douglas  bill  would  not  prohibit 
such  practices.  It  would  require  that  they 
be  pointed  out  to  the  borrower  in  a  clear 
way.  The  philosophy  of  this  bill  Is  similar 
to  that  embodied  in  the  recent  measure  re- 
quiring the  manufacturer's  list  price  to  be 
clearly  designated  on  new  automobiles. 
This  does  not  prevent  the  dealer  from  dis- 
counting the  price  or  making  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  buyer  he  may  see  flt.  It 
merely  requires  full  disclosure  so  that  the 
buyer  knows  what  the  proper  price  is. 

The  Importance  of  the  Douglas  bill  Is 
growing  every  year.  Total  installment  debt 
now  stands  at  $39  5  bUlion.  and  nonlnstall- 
ment  debt  another  $12.6  bUlion.  so  that  the 
total  consumer  credit  now  amounts  to  $62 
billion  each  year. 

It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  both 
the  borrower  and  the  reputable  lender  that 
a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  Douglas  pro- 
posal be  passed 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Following  that.  I  sub- 
mit an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  9.  an  editorial  from  the 
Denver  Post  of  April  10:  an  article  by  the 
justly  respected  Mr  Jack  Steele,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
April  4;  an  article  published  in  Retail 
Trends;  and  an  editorial  published  today 
in  the  Washington  Dailj-  News.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  very  able  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss  J  inserted 
in  the  Record  on  yesterday  an  editorial 
in  support  of  this  bill,  published  in  the 
Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9.  1960] 
SHOPPING  roR  CRiDrr 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such 
an  apostle  of  economic  liberalism  and  the 
expanding  economy  as  Senator  Paxtl  H.  Doug- 
las wants  to  eliminate  personal  and  con- 
sumer credit.  He  recognizes  fully  that  these 
are  one  of  the  wellsprlngs  of  American  growth 
and  prosperity  When  he  proposes,  there- 
fore, that  lenders  be  required  to  state  Interest 
In  simple,  annual  terms,  he  probably  believes 
that  the  result  would  be,  not  less  borrowing, 
but  more  p>rudent  borrowing.  We  suspect 
that  he  Is  right  and  that  the  loan  officials 
and  merchants  who  oppose  his  bill  are  need- 
lessly fearful  of  its  results. 

Small  loan  compaiiles  levy  interest  rates 
that  are  among  the  highest — sometimes  up 
to  40  percent  In  simple,  annual  terms.     Yet 


borrowers  who  agree  to  such  terms  are  gen- 
erally less  concerned  with  costs  than  with 
availability  of  the  funds.  Although  the 
mathematics  for  translating  the  terms  of  a 
monthly-payment  note  to  an  annual  batis 
may  be  beyond  most  borrowers,  nearly  anyone 
can  approximate  the  expense  by  simple  mul- 
tiplication. A  more  explicit  statement  of 
interest  charges  would  be  unlikely  to  deter 
many  borrowers,  but  a  common,  basis  for  the 
statement  of  charges  might  lead  those  In 
search  of  credit  to  shop  arovind. 

Admittedly  tho  plan  would  call  for  some 
standard  tables  of  Interest  charges  with 
which  lenders  and  merchants  could  readily 
compute  rates,  but  the  Government  could 
supply  the  necessary  conversion  tables  at 
fmall  cost  as  part  of  the  program  to  enforce 
Mr.  Douglas'  proposed  law.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  might  be  an  appropriate 
administrative  agency  As  a  supplement  to 
State  statutes  which  set  maximum  credit 
charges,  the  Douglas  proposal  would  provide 
a  useful  service  for  the  Nation's  consumers. 


[From  the  Denver  Post,   Apr.    10.    1960] 
CREorr  Miw  DiscREDrr  Themselves 

The  American  business  community  some- 
timer,  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  putting 
Itself  In  the  worst  possible  light  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

An  example  in  point  Is  the  present  effort 
by  some  firms  engaged  in  the  time  payment 
business  to  defeat  Senate  bill  2755  by  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

The  Douglas  bill  merely  provides  thfit  a 
person  who  buys  an  automobile  or  anything 
else  on  Installments  must  be  furnished  with 
a  Btstement  clearly  showing  how  much  he 
iB  paying  in  Interest  and  otiier  charges. 

Some  time  payment  concerns  have  become 
so  adept  at  conceaiiug  their  credit  rates  that 
even  William  M.  Martin  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  finds  It  difBcult  to 
figure  out  JxLst  what  interest  is  being  charged. 

In  the  Interest  of  business  honesty  the 
Government  has  long  required  the  grading 
of  meat,  the  labeling  of  fabrics  to  disclose 
their  content  of  wool,  etc.,  the  use  of  stand- 
ard names  for  furs,  full  disclosures  concern- 
Uig  new  stock  Issues,  truth  in  advertising,  etc. 

But.  now  that  It  Is  proposed  to  extend  the 
same -principle  to  those  who  might  hoodwink 
credit  customers,  walls  of  anguish  are  echo- 
ing through  the  Senate  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee room  where  the  Douglas  bill  is  up  f.  r 
a  hearing. 

Et-presentatives  of  the  National  RetaU 
Merchanu  Association  and  others  are  making 
it  sound  as  if  American  business  could  not 
survive  without  chicanery. 

This  of  course  Is  poppycock  If  anyone 
other  than  a  businessman  said  It,  he  would 
be  accused  with  some  justification  of  trying 
to  discredit  the  capitalist  system. 

When  businessmen  say  it,  they  foul  their 
own  nest. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  20. 

19601 

Left-handed  Support 

Senator  Douglas'  "truth  In  lending  "  bill 
has  been  acquiring  some  distinguished  sup- 
port—In a  grudging  way 

The  American  Bankers  .Association  is  for 
the  bill,  according  to  the  organization's 
president,  but  with  a  string  atUched.  The 
association  thinks  a  law  requiring  lenders 
and  installment  creditors  to  Itemize  their 
finance  and  service  charges  is  OK.  But  it 
claims  a  provision  to  require  a  statement  of 
Interest  charges,  on  an  annual  rate  ba.sls. 
would  confuse  rather  than  enlighten  the 
borrower. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  It 
Isn't  against  the  bill,  but  thinks  it  should  be 
enforced  at  State  and  local  levels.  The 
bankers  also  think  the  States  could  do  it 
better. 


But  If  we  are  going  to  start  telling  the 
truth  about  gyp  interest  rates  and  frivolous 
charges  which  some  outfits  impose  on  un- 
kno-wing  borrowers  and  pay-later  buyers, 
why  not  tell  the  whole  truth?  The  Interest 
rate  is  a  vital  part  of  the  story.  Evidence 
before  the  Douglas  committee  has  revealed 
rates  of  12  to  36  percent  as  fairly  common, 
and  in  other  instances  up  to  100  percent. 

And  If  the  States  can  do  such  an  efTectl\  e 
job  of  curtain np  these  abuses  why  aren't 
more  of  the  States  doing  it":^  Certainly  it 
would  be  better  if  the  States  policed  tills 
business.  It  would  be  even  better  If  there 
were  no  abuses  to  require  a  law. 

The  only  rea,?on  a  Federal  law  is  being 
projxiBed  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  to  protect  the  public.  It  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  if  everybody  in  the 
.lending  and  credit  bxislness  would  see  to  It 
that  the  customers  always  had  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  More  law  should  be  a 
laft  resort — and  In  this  case  that  seems  to 
be  the  story. 


(From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
Apr.  4.  19601 

BiLKEo    Consumers   Swamp   Senator    Doug- 
las—LrfrrrERs  PoLTi  IN  ON  Credit  Ills 

( By  Jack  Steele,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer) 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  has  received  letters  from  hundreds 
of  consumers  who  are  convinced  they  have 
been   "taken"  for  excessUe  finance  charges. 

Indignant  Installment  buyers  from  coast 
to  coast — and  from  all  walks  of  life — have 
written  the  Senator  In  support  of  his  truth- 
In-lending  bill.  It  would  require  that  total 
finance  charges  and  true  Interf'st  rates  be 
stated  in  all  consumer  credit  transactions. 

Many  letter  writers  send  along  original 
sales  contracts  for  their  autos.  appliances, 
furniture,  etc.,  to  show  that  they  have  been 
charged  Interest  rates  ranging  from  15  to  30 
percent  in  many  instances  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  80  or  100  percent. 

NO    IDEA 

The  letters  Indicate  few  credit  buyers — at 
the  time  they  sign  such  contracts-have  any 
idea  about  eiUier  the  finance  charges  or  the 
interest  rates  they  will  ha:e  to  pay. 

Some  ask  Senator  Douglas  not  to  reveal 
their  names  or  details  of  their  cases  to  spare 
them  from  embarnissmcnt. 

Typical  of  tliese  letters  is  one  from  a 
wom.'in  hero  in  W.u^hington  who  wrote:  "We 
have  been  taken,  too,  but  my  husband  would 
rather  suffer  In  silence." 

Senator  DoucL^s  also  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters- -most  of  them  from  bankers 
and  retail  merchants — opposing  his  bill. 
They  object  chiefly  to  U^e  requirement  that 
lenders  and  time-sellers  state  the  simple 
annual  Interest  rate  on  the  declining  bal- 
ance of  the  credit. 

An  nilnois  banker  commented:  "The  aver- 
age individual  would  not  understand  the 
simple-Interest  figure  as  much  as  he  under- 
stands the  dollars  and  cents  figures  which 
are  quoted  to  him  at  the  present  time.  We 
feel  this  would  be  more  confusing  than 
helpful. 

PATHOS    PACKEC 

But  Senator  Douglas  has  received  many 
pathos-packed  letters  from  people  who  un- 
derstand they  have  been  gouged  by  an  in- 
finite variety  of  credit  abuses. 

An  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex  .  man  wrote  that 
he  had  to  borrow  $414  from  a  "loan  shark" 
18  months  ago.  He  has  pmid  back  $432.  but 
finds  he  still  owes  $215.  The  $175  interest 
he  has  paid  represents  a  60-perceut  rate. 

A  Baldwin  Park.  Calif.,  woman  wrote  that 
she  was  induced  to  buy  credit  health  and 
accident  in.surance  with  her  car.  But  when 
she  broke  her  arm  and  couldn't  meet  the 
monthly  payment    she  had   to  pay  an   $fi  09 
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penalty    because    the    policy    had    a    30-day 
waiting  period. 

And  a  dentist  wrote  that  his  EvansvUle. 
Ind  patients  dldnt  realize,  when  they 
bought  easy- payment  dental  plans,  that  a 
flat  15  percent  is  added  to  dental  estimates 
for  credit 

INSTALLMENTS 

An  official  of  the  Alabama  Bar  Association 
sent  in  the  case  of  a  Birmingham  man  who 
bought  a  used  cat  The  car  buyer  owed  an 
unpaid  balance  of  only  $254.  but  his  contract 
called  for  12  monthly  payments  of  $39 — a 
total  of  $468.  This  was  broken  down  as 
follows:  $245  paid  to  the  auto  dealer;  $33  45 
paid  to  the  dealers  'reserve";  $55  collision 
insurance;  $4.68  credit  life  insurance,  $1  75 
other  Insurance;  $129  12  to  the  flnance  com- 
pany. 

Thus  the  finance  company's  rate  of  inter- 
est was  slightly  more  than  80  percent.  And 
the  dealer  netted  an  extra  profit  of  $24  45 — 
nearly  10  percent  >f  the  amount  financed— 
.IS  a    "kickback;   " 

A  Watervliet.  NY  .  man  told  of  a  deal  he 
made  to  have  his  house  covered  with  alu- 
minum siding  The  cost  of  $3,150.  he  wa.s 
told,  would  be  financed  at  a  6-percent  bank 
rate.'  Later  he  found  that  the  actual  fi- 
nance charge  was  $1,877  and  the  interest  rate 
closer  to  17  percent. 

Excerpt  From  Newsletter  by  Retail  Trends 
April  15    1960 
Statutory   disclosure    ol    credit   charges    us 
now  a  probability. 

The  present  antideception  atmosphere  is 
propitious 

What  will  stores  do  ii  the  law  passes? 
T\'plcal  "We'll  state  the  cost  of  our  credit 
services  accordink?  to  Ihw  We'll  be  at  no  dis- 
advantage; legitimate  terms  .ire  about  uni- 
form— all  stores  will  be  m  the  same  shoes." 

Questions  Would  disclosure  discourage 
installment  buying''  If  so.  would  disclosure 
result  In  lower  installment  charges?  If  so, 
would  merchandlslne;  markup  be  raised  com- 
mensurately  ■"  If  so  would  this  higher  mark- 
up hurt  stores  competitively'  If  so,  would 
this  favor  nonservice.  discount  operations'' 
The  rationale  of  the  Douglas  bill  requiring 
full  disclosure  of  carrying  charges  on  the 
current  outstanding  balance  expressed  In 
sUnple  annual  interest.  Ls  that  retailers  and 
others  offering  credit  have  gone  to  extremes 
with  the  pay-later  gimmick  A  dav  of  reck- 
oning IS  now  threatened  "The  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg  is  having  her  habits  in- 
vestigated to  see  whether  she  is  consuming 
more  than  her  share  of  feed  "  Perceiving 
the  support  for  his  bill.  Senator  Douglas 
says  he's  surprised  at  my  own  moderation  " 
(The  bin  is  being  changed  to  define  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  m  the  regulation  oi 
credit  practices  and  to  define  "finance 
charges  " » 

It  is  the  old  story  when  something  is 
made  too  much  of  a  good  thing — when  it  is 
exploited  as  a  source  of  income  it  becomes 
vulnerable  to  statutory  control  Installment 
credit  has  been  the  open  sesame  for  extra 
retail  profits  and  has  expanded  in  the  climate 
of  full  employment  and  optimism 

Many  stores,  finding  out  that  there  *as  no 
customer  resistance  t'j  the  optional  charge 
plan  and  that  revolving  credit  with  charge-s 
of  1'2  percent  a  month  serves  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  open  charge  account  without  In- 
terest, reacted  with  exuberance:  How  long 
has  this  bonanza  been  going  on? 

Defenders  of  high  credit  charges  Invite 
the  critic  to  "io.jk  at  the  en*  ire  picture — our 
earnings  are  not  excessive  "  But  the  entire 
picture  conceals  the  fact  that  earnings  con- 
ceittrate  In  the  credit  column,  making  up 
for  low  earnings  or  lack  of  earnings  in  other 
sectors  of  op«ratlon 

"If  a  store  can't  make  it  In  merchandising, 
then  something  is  wri>ng  Living  on  credit 
income  simply  covers  up  a  basic  weakness  in 
the  business. 


Exorbitant  Interest  charges  is  an  abuse 
that  accompanies  big  credit  expansion.  Tes- 
timony revealed  that  auto  credit  Is  as  high  as 
60  percent  annually  on  the  current  outstand- 
ing Dalance.  The  answer  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  high  credit  charges  will  be  driven 
underground  by  forcing  full  disclosure  Is 
that  competition  enforces  competitive  prices. 
If  credit  has  to  be  conduated  under  sub- 
terftjge.  It  is  untenable.  In  a  nutshell,  if 
c-nsunv-Ts  knew  thp  truth  about  what  they 
are  peiylng    thev  would  not  buy  without  cash 

Tt^e' public  is  more  alert  to  credit  abuses 
than  retailers  are  inclined  to  believe  Ex- 
ample  A  large  ad  of  the  Bowery  Savings 
BanH.  New  York  City,  which  exposed  con- 
cealad  excessive  interest  charges,  resulted  In 
so  many  commendatory  letters,  requests  for 
reprhits.  and  praise  by  newspaper  columnists 
that   the  ad  was  repeated   last  Sunday. 

Another  blast  at    "buying  without  knowing 

what  the  cost  i>f  the  credit  adds  to  the  price 

of    the    product"   came   from    the   California 

State  Consumer  Council,  which  says  that  use 

r   ciedit   Is     the  No.   1   consumer   problem." 


ELECTIONS  IN  THE   TEAMSTERS 

■^  UNION 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I 
have  received  many  teleerams.  letters 
telephone  calls,  and  conferences  dealing 
with  the  Teamster  Union  monitoring 
system  which  is  ukin^  place  at  the  mo- 
ment imder  the  authority  of  the  District 
Coiu-t  in  Washington. 

Members  of  the  Teamsters  Union, 
wh'.ch  has  a  membeiship  of  1.600.000 
members,  tell  me  they  would  like  to  have 
a  free,  open  election,  to  elect  a  president. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  right  or  who  is 
wrong. 

Fbr  fear  that  someone  will  say  that  1 
am  either  for  or  against  the  present 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Mr. 
Hoffa.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  ,he  would  or  would  not  be  re- 
elected if  an  election  were  held  But  I 
wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  think 
these  p«ople  are  entitled  to  have  an  elec- 
tion 

Senators  will  remember  that  we  passed 
the  Landrum-GrifBn  bill  last  year  The 
basis  of  that  bill  was  to  guarantee  de- 
mocracy in  unions.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  make  certain  that  the  rank 
and  tile  of  union  members  had  a  right  to 
be  heard  and  had  a  right  to  elect  their 
own  officials  in  free  and  open  elections. 

Now  I  am  told— and  again  I  say  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — 
that  as  a  result  of  the  monitoring  sys- 
tem in  effect  at  the  present  time,  these 
people  are  denied  an  election. 

r  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial  en- 
titled Monitoring  Hoffa."  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday. 
.'Kpril  6,  1960  No  one  can  accuse  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  being  particularly 
prolabor  or  antilabor  It  is  a  business 
newspaper.  I  shall  not  read  the  entire 
editorial,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  editorial  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wae  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOI*1TOIUNG    HOITA 

We  hope  no  one  will  take  what  follows 
here  as  an  argument  to  keep  James  R.  Hoffa 
in  his  Job  as  president  of  the  Teamsters 
The  man  la  as  much  a  menace  now  as  he 
wa«  before  Federal  Judge  Letts  switched 
th«  Teamsters   monitors  around 


The  three  monitors.  It  will  be  recalled, 
were  appointed  two  years  ago  .is  the  result 
of  a  compromise  In  a  court  suit  filed  by 
some  dissident  Teamsters  against  HoffH  s 
rule;  they  claimed  Hoffa's  election  as  pres- 
ident w.'is  rigged  and  they  asked  for  a  new 
election  Under  the  compromise  Hoffa  was 
permitted  to  take  office  provisionally  under 
the  eye  of  a  three-man  monitor  panel.  One 
member  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  union. 
which  is  to  say  Hoffa;  one  member  by  the 
dlsildents,  and  one.  an  Impartial  chairman, 
bv  Judge  Letts. 

As  a  result  of  the  Ineffectiveness  nf  the 
monitors.  Judge  LetU  recently  decided  to 
make  some  changes  So  he  removed  Law- 
rence T  Smith,  the  panel  meintier  who  rep- 
resented the  antl-Hoffa  Teamsters  b«cau*e 
he  thought  Mr  Smith  did  not  have  his 
heart  in  his  work 

To  replace  Mr  Smith  Judge  Letts  ap- 
pointed a  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation agent  who  in  past  vears  has  Inves- 
tigated Hoffa  Simultaneous  with  that 
change.  Hoffa's  member  mI  the  moiUtor 
panel.  Daniel  Maher.  notified  Judge  Letts 
that  he  wished  u>  resign  and  Hoffa  nomi- 
nated a  Teamster  lawyer  to  take  his  place 
Judge  Letts  not  only  declined  to  accept 
Hoffa's  nominee;  he  declined  to  accept  Ma- 
her's  resignation 

Thus  the  monitor  panel  Is  c<)mp<i»'ed  of  a 
H  )fla  man  who  has  been  ordered  to  con- 
■iniie  serving  though  he  does  not  want  to 
.tnd  two  men  both  appointed  bv  Judge 
Letts 

Some  comments  we  think  are  in  order 
First,  anyone  who  thinks  Hoffa  Is  going 
to  overlook  the  opportunity  to  call  this  pres- 
ent monitor  board  rigged"  Just  does  not 
know  his  man  Hoffa  will  use  thU  develop- 
ment to  obtain  as  much  sympathy  for  Hoffa 
as  he  can  force  from  It 

More  Important,  though.  Is  the  fact  that 
a  Federal  court  has  become  as  entangled  as 
this  one  In  trying  to  manage  the  Teamsters 
In  retrospect.  It  would  appear  far  better  to 
have  gone  ahead  with  the  rigged  election 
suit  .against  Hoffa.  instead  of  permitting 
such  a  compromised  snarl  If  Hoffa  st/ile 
the  election,  he  could  have  been  ousted  by 
the  court  If  It  could  not  have  l>e«!i  proved 
that  the  election  was  rigged  that  Iswue 
would    have    at    least    b«^n    di«p<>s«»<l    of 

But.  because  a  different  course  from  a  Fed- 
eral trial  with  witnesses  and  evidence  waa 
sought,  what  have  we  now^  A  Federal 
judge  with  other  Judicial  duties  has  to 
spend  a  ffreat  dbal  of  time  trying  to  rtui  a 
labor  union 

And  we  have  2  years  during  which  not 
very  much  has  been  done  about  Hoffn  and 
the  Teamsters 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I 
shall  read  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  editorial  for  emphasis. 

But.  because  a  different  course  irom  a  Fed- 
eral trial  with  witnesses  and  evidence  was 
sought,  what  have  we  now?  A  Fe<leral  Judge 
with  other  Judicial  duties  has  tn  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  Ui  run  a  labor 
union. 

And  we  have  2. years  during  which  not  yery 
much  has  beeil  done  about  Holla  and 
Teamsters 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  courts  running  labor  organiza- 
tions or  businesses  for  long  periods  of 
time.  And  I  am  told  that  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  Teamsters  Union  by  the 
court  and  the  monitors  is  atxnit  $30,000 
a  week 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the 
General  Drivers  Warehousemen  L  Help- 
ers Union  of  Gary.  Hammond.  East  Chi- 
cago, and  Whiting  Ind 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

General   Drivers.   Warehousemen 
&  Helper-s  Union  Local  No    142. 
Gary.  Ind.,  ApHl  18.  196' 
Hon   HoMrR  E  Capzhart. 
Senate  Buxldxng.  Washmgton.  D.C.  r — ^ 

Sir:  The  members,  stewards,  and  officers  or 
the  Lake  and  Porter  Counties.  Ind.,  Team- 
sters Union  Local  No,  142  have  instructed 
me  to  bring  to  your  attention,  a  condition 
that  Is  slowly  and  surely  draining  the  re- 
sources of  our  organization  through  Federal 
court  appointed  monitors  To  date  the  cost 
of  this   monltorshlp   has   exceeded   $692,000. 

As  an  organization  of  American  citizens 
numbering  approximately  7.000  members  in 
the  Lake  and  Porter  Counties,  Ind  ,  area. 
we  are  being  denied  our  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  by  the  monitors.  Even 
the  recently  enacted  Kennedy-Landrum- 
GrlfHn  law  makee  the  holding  of  elections  by 
international,  national,  and  local  unions 
mandatory. 

We  urge  you.  as  our  Senator,  to  request  the 
US.  Senate  to  fully  Investigate  this  moltor- 
shlp  to  the  end  that  we  have  re.stored  to  us 
the  rights  as  guaranteed  by  Federal  law  and 
be  permitted  to  hold  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  general  executive  board 
and  the  drafting  of  a  new  International  con- 
stitution 

Tour  help  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Michael  Sawc>cuk.\, 

Secretary-Trcaiurer . 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "Monitors  Versus  the  Teamsters," 
written  by  William  Goffen,  and  published 
in  the  Nation  for  April  9,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Monitors  Versus  the  Teamsters 
(By  William  GolTen) 

Last  weeks  ousting  of  Godfrey  P.  Schmidt 
as  attorney  for  the  dissident  Teamsters,  and 
the  scheduled  trial  next  month  of  James 
Hoffa  on  charges  of  misusing  his  union's 
funds,  focus  attention  on  what  Justice  Pellx 
Frankfurter  has  called  "a  most  unusual  man- 
ifestation of  the  equity  powers"  of  a  court — 
the  monltorshlp  which  has  ruled  the  union 
since  early  1958 

Shortly  after  the  union  election  of  1957. 
13  rank-and-file  dt'vsidents.  then  represented 
by  Schmidt.  Instituted  legal  action  to  set  the 
election  aside  as  rigged  After  22  days  of 
trial,  the  plaintiffs  rested,  whereupon  the 
defendants  (the  union's  elected  olBclals), 
agreed  to  a  settlement  without  ever  having 
taken  the  stand  in  their  own  defense.  Tlie 
terms  were  expressed  In  a  consent  decree 
entered  on  January  31.  1958.  by  Judge  F. 
Dickinson  Letts  of  the  US  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  had  presided 
over  the  trial. 

The  settlement  provided  for  a  board  of 
three  monitors  to  serve  until  a  new  con- 
vention for  the  election  of  officers  One  of 
the  monitors  appointed  by  Judge  L#tts  was 
Schmidt.  The  otnclals  who  had  been  elected 
at  the  1957  convention  were  to  serve  pro- 
visionally until  the  new  election,  which  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  Teamsters  was 
authorized  to  call  after  1  year,  and  the  bal- 
loting was  to  be  held  with  such  guarantees 
of  the  democratic  process  as  the  secret  ballot 
and  supervision  by  an  outside  agency  like 
the  Honest  Ballot  Association. 

Had  the  defendants.  Instead  of  agreeing 
to  a  settlement,  gone  through  with  the  trial 
and  then  lost,  the  victorious  plaintiffs  would 
have  achieved  no  more  than  the  prompt  call- 


ing of  a  new  convention  and  an  election 
under  court  supervision.  .Since  Hoffa,  who 
had  been  chosen  president  at  the  1957  con- 
vention by  overwhelming  vote,  seemed  cer- 
tain to  win  again  In  a  new  election  con- 
ducted under  any  conditions.  It  Is  diCBcult 
t)o  understand  why  defense  counsel  con- 
sented to  the  agreement  calling  for  a  monl- 
torshlp. 

As  authorized  by  the  consent  decree,  the 
Teamsters'  general  executive  board  Issued  a 
call  for  a  new  convention  and  election  for 
March  1959  At  this  point  Schmidt,  who  had 
signed  the  consent  decree  as  plaintiffs'  coun- 
sel, nevertheless  petitioned  Judge  Letts  to 
postpone  the  balloting  The  Judge  obliged 
by  Issuing  a  modification  order  postponing 
the  holding  of  any  new  election  until  such 
time  as  recommended  by  the  board  of  moni- 
tors 

Schmidts  opposition  to  a  new  ballot 
( which  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
would  have  dissolved  the  monltorshlp  and 
terminated  the  lawsuit)  Is  understandable 
for  reasons  other  than  his  professed  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  rank-and-file  Team- 
sters he  represented.  Since  February  1958. 
the  board  of  monitors  has  taken  more  than 
W60.000  In  fees  out  of  the  dues  of  the  rank- 
and-file  membership.  In  addition.  Schmidt 
and  his  cocounsel  have  so  far  claimed  sums 
amounting  to  »210.000.  plus  expenditures 
exceeding  $17,000,  for  services  as  plaintiffs' 
attorneys. 

Judge  Letts'  modification  order,  aside  from 
postponing  the  election  to  which  the  Team- 
sters' membership  was  entitled,  granted  to 
the  monitors  unlimited  authority  to  Investi- 
gate the  International  union  and  Its  locale. 
and  even  to  Institute  disciplinary  proceedings 
leading  to  exptilslon  of  Its  duly  elected  of- 
ficials. The  cotirt  avowed  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  proved  that  the  1957  convention  was 
"rigged"  even  though  the  case  had  been 
voluntarily  settled  without  a  single  word  of 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  defendfuits. 

Hoffa  and  his  fellow  union  officials  ap- 
pealed the  modification  order  In  vain;  the 
court  of  appeals  sustained  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit an  election,  although  at  the  discretion 
of  Judge  Letts  rather  than  of  the  moni- 
tors. If  this  determination  is  a  sound  prec- 
edent, it  would  appear  that  any  litigant  is 
Ill-advised  to  settle  his  lawsuit,  but  should 
always   fight  his   case  until   final   Judgment. 

While  generally  upholding  Judge  Letts. 
tlie  court  of  appeals  did  find  that  Schmidt 
had  been  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest,  in 
that  while  serving  as  a  monitor,  he  further 
profited  by  representing  numerous  employ- 
ers in  their  negotiations  with  the  Teamsters 
Forced  to  resign  as  monitor,  he  wa-s  per- 
mitted by  Judge  Letts  to  appoint  LawTence 
T,  Smith,  a  member  of  his  own  law  firm,  as 
his  successor.  And  until  last  week,  he  con- 
tinued as  plaintiffs'  counsel.  (Judge  Letts 
has  now  also  dismissed  Smith,  and  the  orig- 
inal three-man  monltorshlp  has  been  re- 
duced to  one — Editor  ) 

Despite  the  extraordinary  national  and 
legal  Importance  of  a  case  Involving  denial 
of  due  process  through  Judicial  deprivation 
of  the  right  of  1,600,000  union  members  to  a 
free  election,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  review.  Attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs 
have  argued  persistently  that  a  democratic 
election  was  Impossible  without  a  prior,  un- 
defined "housecleanlng"  of  the  union.  This 
aspect  has  been  given  widespread  coverage 
by  the  press.  Yet.  according  to  the  Elec- 
tion Institute  (specialists  In  the  conduct  of 
honest  labor  elections),  and  the  Honest  Bal- 
lot Association,  a  free  and  democratic  election 
could  have  been  arranged  for  the  Team.«ter!; 
In  3  months,  let  alone  the  long-expired 
1-year  minimum  set  by  the  consent  decree 
The  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act 
has  apparently  been  construed  by  Judge  Letts 
and  the  monitors  as  a  warrant  for  wide- 
ranging  Intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  union.     Judge  Letts  has  granted  sub- 


pena  power  to  the  monitors,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  statutory  authority  for  Its  exercise. 
The  monitors,  for  their  i>art.  are  presently 
engaged  In  an  attempt  to  oust  Hoffa  as  pres- 
ident and  as  a  member  of  the  Teamsters. 
Their  chief  ground— it  Is  the  Issue  Involved  In 
the  Hoffa  trial  scheduled  for  next  month — 
is  that  Hoffa  was  guilty  of  a  confitct  of  Inter- 
est In  connection  with  a  project  In  Sun  Val- 
ley, Fla..  for  the  construction  of  homes  for 
aged  Teamster  members.  At  one  point  in 
the  course  of  complicated  realty  and  bank 
negotiations.  Hoffa  had  an  option  to  pur- 
chase stock  in  the  firm  which  was  to  con- 
struct the  homes. 

It  is  ironic  that  Hoffa  and  Schmidt,  who 
for  so  long  have  been  battling  each  other  in 
and  out  of  the  courts,  should  both  stand 
accused  of  conflicts  of  Interest  The  trial, 
of  course,  will  fix  Hoffa's  legal  responsibility 
in  the  Sun  Valley  affair  But  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  draw  a  distinction,  on  moral 
grounds  at  least,  between  the  acts  charged 
to  Hoffa  and  those  of  Schmidt's  which  re- 
sulted In  the  latter'E  dismissal  as  a  monitor 
Whatever  profit  Hoffa  may  personally  have 
stood  to  gain  in  the  Sun  Valley  project,  his 
union  would  have  gained  an  old  people's 
home — certainly  a  worthy  plan.  But 
Schmidt's  activities,  while  of  profit  to  him- 
self and  perhaps  to  the  employers  in  whose 
behalf  he  negotiated  with  the  union,  can  in 
no  way  be  construed  as  having  profited  the 
Team.sters,  whos'>  membership  as  a  monitor, 
he  was  supposed  to  protect 

The  Teamsters'  membership  has  expressed 
its  oppoeltion  to  tlie  monltorshlp  through 
the  following  petition  to  Judge  Letts: 

"We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  want 
an  election  of  officers  of  the  IBT  now  We 
do  not  want  the  monltorshlp  which  Is  er  -d- 
ing  the  foundations  of  cur  union  by  malign- 
ing our  membership,  generating  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear,  weakening  our  organizational 
functions,   and   depleting  our  treasury." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  a  Hoffa  victory 
if  a  new  election  were  to  be  held.  The  union, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  "never  had  It  so 
good"  'While  other  unions— notably  the 
Auto  Workers.  Steelworkers,  and  Machin- 
ists— have  been  losing  memberehip,  the 
Teamsters  gained  more  than  20.(X)0  new 
members  last  year. 

The  truth  Is  that  to  deprive  union  members 
of  the  right  to  vote  for  their  international 
officers  is  no  more  defen.slble,  legally,  than 
to  deprive  stockholders  of  their  right  to 
elect   t.he   officers  of   United   States   Steel. 

It  would  seem  that  If  the  Teamsters' 
monitors  sincerely  believed  that  a  union 
"housecleanlng"  was  desirable,  they  would 
Willingly  withdraw  their  opposition  to  an 
election,  tlie  democratic  way  for  "houseclean- 
lng" of  any  group.  Their  continued  oppo- 
sition can  be  regarded  as  consistent  yith  a 
general  tendency,  in  recent  years,  to  erode 
labor's  rights. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  telegram 
I  received  from  Richard  E.  Stott.  of 
Indi;inaiX)lis.  whom  I  believe  to  be  the 
heac  of  the  Teamsters  Union  in  Indiana. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Indianapolis.  Ind.. 

April  14.  1960. 
Senator  Capehart, 
Washington.  DC: 

I.  the  undersigned  rank-and-file  member 
of  Teamsters  Local  Union  No.  135  petition 
Conf:ress  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  1,  the 
dcnlil  of  the  right  to  a  convention  as  guar- 
anteed bv  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act  and  pres- 
ent!" bei'ng  denied  by  the  arbitrary  acUon 
of  the  Federal  district  court,  Wa.sh!ngton. 
D.C,    and    the    board    of    monit.->r5     2      the 
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right  to  a  hearing  or  the  denl.U  of  the  right 
to  e'ect  our  own  officers  as  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution  or  the  laternaUonal 
Brotherhood  of  Tean.s-ers.  Chauffeurs.  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  of  America  and  also 
the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act.  3.  request  that 
you  bring  this  question  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress so  that  i:  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Labor  Committee  immediately  all  In  order 
to  permit  a  hearing  forthwith.  Petitions  are 
being  drawn  up  and  signed  by  other  riuik- 
and-flle  members  that  will  follow  respec- 
tively „    „     

RICH-IRD   E.    Stott. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  t-o  have  pnn'ed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  'Monitor  Turnover.-  published 
in  the  Toledo  Blade  of  April  5,  1960—2 
weeks  aeo.  The  editorial  appears  to  be 
quite  critical  of  the  matter  and  believes 
that  .-ome  action  .shr>u:d  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom   the   Toledo   Bl;'.de.   Apr     5.   1960] 

Monitor  TXtinover 
This  ra.ght  be  as  g^x^d  a  time  as  any  for 
U.S.  District  Judi?e  F  Dickinson  Letts  to  dis- 
solve the  b  AU-d  of  monitors  he  appointed  to 
supervise  -.peraMons  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
before  the  'b.>ard  disintegrates  from  internal 
bickerlne   . 

Since  the  m£)nit.-rs  were  est  .b'lshed  e.irly 
In  1958.  supposedly  to  prevent  abuses  by  the 
union's  leadership,  it  h<w  h^d  precious  Utile 
time  to  devote  to  its  knitting,  ror  most  or 
the  peril  d  has  been  taken  up  uy.ng  to  keep 
three  monitors  la  office  long  enough  to  grisp 
their  function. 

The  firing  by  Ju  Ige  l^tts  of  L.  T  Smith, 
New  York  att  irney,  as  a  monitor  and  the 
naming  of  Terrence  McShane  ex-FBI  agent. 
to  succeed  him  are  only  the  latest  moves  in 
a  bizarre  episode  of  Judicial  tightrope  ■talk- 
ing that,  so  far.  has  g  -ne  nowhere,  A  week 
earlier.  D  uiiel  B.  M.^her  submitted  his  resig- 
naUon  i  which  Judge  Letts  hsus  refused  to 
accept),  and  before  hira  came  farmer  Judge 
Nathan  Clayton,  and  attorneys  L.  N.  D. 
Wells,  Jr  .  and  Godfrey  P  Schmidt— all  of 
whom  left  the  board  f  >r  one  reason  or  an- 
other in  httle  more  th.»n  2  ye.irs 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  monitors  have 
wracked  up  a  record  notable  for  its  la«*  of 
any  concrete  accomplishment^  And  m^an- 
whUe,  Tr^Lmster  President  James  H'.)Ba, 
whoee  disputed  election  in  1967  led  even- 
tually to  creation  ->f  the  monitors,  has  kept 
a  firm  hand  on  union  reins,  and  shows  no 
appaj'ent  signs  of  slipping  fnjm  office 

How  much  bettt-r  ;t  might  have  b^en  if 
Judge  Letts  had  faced  up  to  the  question 
confronting  h:m  n.^.^k  in  19,58  -whether  Mr. 
Hoffa  was  ;cg,dly  en'.. tied  to  tiie  unl  n  prer-i- 
dency  or  not — Instead  of  sidestepping  i 
decision  by  setting  up  the  clumsy  monitor 
arrangemtnt  It  was  obvious  from  the  be- 
ginning to  m^st  observers  that  the  three- 
man  bfKord  would  f>e  m  constant  disoigree- 
ment.  coir.p<«ed.  as  it  is,  of  one  member  rec- 
ooimrnded  by  Mr  Hjffa,  one  by  antl-HoffA 
forces,  and  the  third  by  the  court. 

In  view  of  Its  dubious  record  over  tiie  paat 
2  y«U3  or  so.  and  tlie  questionable  wlsdOBK 
of  setting  up  such  a  crefit'.on  m  the  first 
pl.-\ce.  Judge  Letto  ~' tild  put  ?n  end  to  the 
whirling  dervish  arrr  i«;phere  that  has  pre- 
vailed by  wlthdra-.vint;  all  monitor  appoint- 
ments, and  letting  Uie  courts  haiidle  any 
proved  violations  of  law,  which  is  iW  It 
should   be. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
refer  Senators  to  the  April  13  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Ricord.  paiges   7980 
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through  7991,  where  appear  speeches 
and  remarks  made  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  ask  that  the  speeches 
or  remarks  be  reprinted  in  the  Record, 
I  simply  refer  Senators  to  that  part  of 
the  Record  of  April  13,  1960. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Plot  To 
Frame  HofTa  Chare^d  to  Monitors." 
written  by  Robert  S  Ball,  and  published 
in  the  Detroit  News  of  April  5,  1960, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wfc-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

[From   the   Detroit   News,   Apr.   5,    1960) 

Plot  To  Frame  HorrA  CH.\RGn)  to 

MoNrroBS 

(By  Robert  S.  Ball) 

Washington,  April  5.— A  Teamster  lawyer 
tcday  accxised  officers  or  the  board  or  monl- 
tcrs  or  conspiring  to  rrame  James  R.  Hoffa 
on  charges  that  he  violated  the  term*  or  a 
FiKleral  court  consent  decree  which  Installed 
hm  as  provisional  president  of  the  union 
l4  January    1958. 

The  accusation  was  made  by  Jacob  Koss- 
nian.  representing  the  Teamsters  Union.  In 
tae  course  of  taking  deposltlorxs  prepara- 
tijry  to  the  trial  of  Hoffa  later  this  month 
op  charges  of  misuse  or  union  runds. 

TAROFT     or     CHABCr:S 

Target  of  his  accusations  was  Martin  P. 
Q'Donoghue,  chairman  of  the  watchdog 
nionltor  board,  and  John  Joseph  Cassldy, 
3p-year-oId  executive  assistant  to  the  board. 

It  was  during  the  questioning  of  Caasldy 
that  KoEsman  accused  the  two  or  "consplr- 
itg  to  circumvent  the  orders  of  the  court 
bry  not  permitting  the  Teamster  executive 
board  to  clean  up  the  union,  thus  causing 
e  court  to  throw  out  Hoffa." 

"Did   you    ever  say   that    Hoffa   must   not 
given  a  chance  to  comply  with  court  de- 

slons  and  thus  get  off  the  hook?"  Kossman 
wki»d  Cas.«ldy 

■I  don't  recall."  the  nO,000-a-year  moni- 
tor  stiff   member  replied. 

REFUSES    TO    ANSWER 

When  the  union  attorney  asked  Cassldy  If 
He  formed  jxilicy  for  the  monitors.  Cassldy 
rerused    to   answer. 

At^  one  i>i!nt  Koesman  exploded  and  ac- 
aused  Cuss.dv  of  Uklng  the  firth  amend- 
irient  oy  his  failure  to  recall  earlier  acUon 
and   his  sl"W   answers 

'It  looks  like  111  ha\e  to  go  Into  district 
ijourt  to  get  Cassldy  to  answer  questions  In 
ordf-r  to  show  that  there  Is  a  conspiracy  to 
bypas  the  instructions  of  the  court  or  ap- 
|>€a..s       Kixicm.m    said. 

Me  iiitime  the  rerusal  or  the  Teamstcr- 
Hes.ttnated  number  of  the  board  of  monl- 
t  rs  to  c  ii.t.i.up  to  serve  had  brought  no 
rejoinder  rrom  the  court. 

DanlH  B  Maher.  who  has  been  seeking  to 
reslcn  for  reasons  of  health  since  last  Janu- 
liry  h.vs  been  blocked  by  Judge  F.  Dickin- 
son Letts,  supervisor  of  the  monitor  setup, 
who  has  refused  to  nccept  repeated  letters 
t>r  resu'iiat.on. 

TAKFS    DR.^STTC    STFP 

Yesterday,  however.  Maher  took  the  final 
Irastlc  step  or  Informing  Judge  Letts  by 
registered  mall  that  as  of  this  date  I  shall 
tio  longer  serve  on  the  board." 

It  was  only  last  Friday  that  Judge  Letts 
notified  the  Teamsters  Union  that  because 
there  was  no  vacancy  Its  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam E  BufaJlno  to  repljice  Maher  was  of 
no   standing. 

S«airces  close  to  the  court  have  suggested 
that  the  84-yeaj-old  Jtirlst — who  has  sent 
to  the  Senate  labor  rackets  conunlttee  for  a 


complete  file  on  Bufailno— was  jolted  by  the 
nomination  or  the  president  of  Jukebox  lo- 
cal 985  In  Detroit. 

MAY     TACk    PENALTY 

Asked  by  newsmen  If  he  believed  Judge 
Letts  has  been  keeping  him  on  the  Job  to 
block  the  nomination  of  a  Teamster  mem- 
ber   Maher  reruf^ed  to  comment. 

Maher.  54-yer.r-old  Washington  lawyer, 
faces  possible  contempt  action  in  the  erent 
Judc;e  Letts  refuses  to  permit  him  to  resign 

Maher  cited  a  paragraph  of  the  consent 
jlecree— which  2  years  ago  permitted  the  pro- 
visional seating  of  Hoffa  as  Teanwter  presi- 
dent and  created  the  watchdog  brjard  or 
monitors — which   provides: 

"In  the  event  or  the  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  serve,  or  other  disability  on  the 
part  or  any  monitor,  he  shall  be  relieved  or 
his  duties  and  discharged  or  the  obligations 
hereunder  " 

••I  am  unable  and  unwilling  to  serve  rur- 
ther  on  the  board  •  Maher  wrote  Judge 
Letu.  "I  am  likewise  disabled  from  rur- 
ther  effect. ve  service.  I  believe  I  am  en- 
titled under  this  paragraph  to  be  relieved. 
The  derendants  (Teamsters  Union)  likewise 
are  entitled  to  such  reller." 

Maher  also  advlred  the  court  that  rurther 
attempted  service  by  a  monitor  who  Is  both 
unable  and  unwilling  would-ln  r»ct  and  in 
law  be  no  representation  at  all. 

"It  would  destroy  the  trlparUte  nature 
or  the  board  and  In  my  judgment  completely 
nuUiry  ruture  board  actions."  Maher  told 
the  court. 

Advised  by  his  physician  at  least  four 
times  since  January  1  to  terminate  his 
duties.  MTher  reminded  the  court  that  he 
translated  these  warnincs  into  communica- 
tions to  the  court  on  March  9  and  April  1. 
but  that  the  court  has  refused  to  relieve 
him  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rrr  rd  artirlrs  relat- 
ing to  this  matter  which  were  publl«;hM 
In  the  Detroit  News  of  April  17.  1960. 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  April  17.  1»60. 
and  the  New  York  Sunday  News  of  April 
17. 1960, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Detroit  News.  Apr  17.  HWO) 
HorrA   Asks  Jot>c«  To  Give  Up  Ca«« 

Washington  —  Teamster  President  Janrea 
R.  Hoffn  or  Detroit,  today  accused  US,  DU- 
trlct  Judge  F.  Dickinson  Letu  of  personu 
bias  and  prejudice  In  preaslng  a  corruption 
cleanup  drive  against  the  union 

Hoffa  filed  papers  aimed  at  disqualifying 
Letts  from  any  further  handling  of  the  tan- 
gled legal  case  Involving  an  attempt  by  L*tt8- 
appolnted  monitors  to  oust  Hoffa  from  the 
Tefimsters'  leadership. 

Letts,  a  former  Republican  C<.»ngreaaman 
from  luwa.  will  be  «5  on  April  26.  That  U  the 
eve  of  Holla's  scheduled  ouster  trial  on 
charges  h«  misused  union  funds  to  promote 
a  Florida  real  estate  venture  in  which  Hofls 
had  an  Interest. 

Hoffa  also  la  trying  to  bJ  xk  the  trial  In 
other  legiU  moves.  Letu  Is  now  on  a  Carib- 
bean cruise. 

Attorney  H.  Clifford  Allder.  who  filed  the 
papers  requesting  dl»quallftc«tion  of  Letts, 
said  copies  were  left  in  Letts'  office  and  ef- 
rorts  would  be  made  to  deliver  a  copy  to  the 
Judge  aboard  his  cruise  ship. 

UAvra  rr  to  i.ctts 

Allder  said  It  will  be  up  to  Letts  to  decide 
whether  to  disqualify  himself. 

He  said  that  if  Letts  refuses  to  do  so 
there  Is  no  appeal.  However,  Allder  ex- 
plained. U  an  appeai  later  is  made  from  the 


final  ruling,  the  denietl  request  for  disquali- 
fication could  be  m«de  an  Issue  before  the 
appMUa  court 

Hoffa  said  Letts  has  a  personal  bias  and 
prejudice  against  him  but  in  favor  of  Chler 
Monitor  MarUn  F  O'Donoghue  arid  God- 
frey P.  Schmidt,  a  former  monitor  and 
New  York  attorney,  who  started  the  2>/i,- 
year-old  legal  snarl. 

JTTDCE     18     QCOTZD 

In  support  of  his  move  to  disqualify  the 
Judge,  Hoffa  charged: 

Letts  has  told  Hugh  Sidey.  a  member  or 
the  Washington  staff  or  Time  magazine,  that 
he  Is  going  to  remove  Hoffa  rrom  the  Team- 
sters presidency. 

When  Sldey  asked  why,  Letts  said  he  relt 
his  court  was  Insulted  when  Hoffa  tried  to 
get  the  Judge  to  appoint  William  Bufailno 
as  a  monitor  mefnber  representing  the 
Teamsters.  Bufailno.  a  Detroit  Teamsters 
official,  has  been  criticized  by  the  Senate 
rackets  committee 

Lette  should  have  known  that  Chief 
Monitor  O'Donoghue  was  biased  against 
Hoffa.  Testimony  was  cited  from  OTtono- 
ghue  that  no  Teamster  cleanup  could  suc- 
ceed unless  Hoffa  was  removed.  Hoffa  also 
asserted  that  Letts  Instructed  O'Donoghue  to 
operate  on  his  own  without  consulting  the 
other  two  monitors 

MAHER     BACKED 

By  refusing  to  accept  a  tendered  resigna- 
tion from  Daniel  B  Maher  as  Teamsters 
monitor,  Letts  deprived  the  union  of  moni- 
tor representation.  Maher  has  rerused  to 
serve    any    longer    because   of   111    health 

Letts  fired  another  monitor,  Lawrence  T. 
Smith,  and  named  an  FBI  agent,  Terence  F. 
McShane.  who  had  been  Investigating  Hoffa 
and  Teamsters  affairs  for  the  Government, 
Hoffa  said  McShane  also  was  biased  and  pre- 
judiced against  him  -something  he  said 
Letts  knew 

Letts  has  failed  to  dispose  or  a  number 
of  motions  and  other  matters,  such  a."-  the 
union's  move  to  dlsqualiry  O'Donoghue  as 
a  monitor  on  grounds  or  conflict  or  Interest. 

CHAKGES     TAVORrriSM 

Letts  has  displayed  ravorltlsm  toward 
Schmidt,  the  attorney  whose  suit  In  behair 
or  rank-and-file  Teamsters  members  rrom 
New  York  City  resulted  In  the  monltorahlp 
H6ffa  said  Schmidt  has  represented  only 
employers  and  Is  oppoaed  to  a  number  of 
basic  trade  union  objective*. 

Hoffa  complained  that  at  one  point  In 
the  rank-and-file  procejfdlngs,  Letts,  "In  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  original  parties 
plaintiff,  put  his  arm  around  the  said 
Schmidt  and  stated  In  substance.  You  are 
my  kind  of  l.iwyer  '  " 

Hoffa  said  when  Schmidt  resigned  as  mon- 
itor— arter  an  appeals  court  questioned  the 
propriety  or  Schmidt's  serving  because  or 
his  representation  or  employers  who  deal 
with  the  Teamsters  Letts  named  Smith. 
Schmidt's  onetime  law  partner  Hoffa  said 
Smith  had  done  legal  work  ror  the  same 
employers. 

So  long  as  Smith  sided  with  O'Donoghue 
on  the  monitor  board.  Hoffa  said,  no  ques- 
tion waa  ralMd  about  Smith's  fitness  But 
when  a  reud  developed  between  Smith  and 
Schmidt  and  between  Smith  and  O'Dono- 
ghue. Hoffa  said.  LetUs  promptly  ousted 
Smith 

Furtner  s«id  HiifTu  Letts  has  disregarded 
the  wishes  of  the  original  plaintiffs  In  the 
case  In  appointing  their  representative  In 
the  monitor  setup 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Apr    17.  1960] 

HorrA   Seeks    To  Disquauity   JtrDcr  Lrrrs — 
Teamsters      Boss      Says      He's      Biaskd — 
Charges    Jltiist    Favors    Monitors 
Washington    -Teamster    Union    President 

James   R.  Hoffa   Saturday  accused  U.S.  Dis- 


trict Judge  F.  Dickinson  LetU  of  personal 
bias  and  prejudice  In  pre.ssing  a  corruption 
cleanup  drive  against  the  Teamsters 

Hoffa  filed  papers  aimed  at  dlsqualirylng 
I./etts  rrom  any  further  handling  of  the  tan- 
gled legal  case  Involving  an  attempt  by 
Letts-appointed  monitors  to  oust  Hoffa  from 
the  union's  leadership 

Letts,  a  roi-mer  Republican  Congressman 
from  Iowa,  will  be  85  on  April  26.  That  Is 
the  eve  or  Hoffa's  scheduled  ouster  trial  on 
charges  he  misused  union  funds  to  promote 
a  Florida  real  estate  venture  In  which  Hoffa 
had  an  Interest. 

Hoffa  also  Is  trying  to  block  the  trial  In 
other  legal  moves.  Letts  Is  now  on  a  Carib- 
t>ean  cruise. 

Attorney  H.  Clifford  Allder.  who  filed  the 
papers  requesting  disqualification  of  Letts, 
said  copies  were  left  in  Letts'  office  and  ef- 
forts also  will  be  made  to  deliver  a  copy  to 
the  Judge  aboard  his  cruise  ship. 

Allder  said  that  under  the  Infrequently 
used  procedure  of  an  affidavit  of  disqualifi- 
cation It  will  be  up  to  Letts  to  decide 
whether  to  disqualify  himself. 

He  said  that  If  Letts  reruses  to  do  so  there 
is  no  appeal  and  the  ouster  trial  will  go 
ahead 

However.  Allder  explained,  ir  an  appeal 
later  Is  made  from  the  final  ruling  the  de- 
nied request  Tor  disqualification  could  be 
made  an  Issue  before  the  api>eals  court. 

Hoffa  said  Letts  has  a  personal  bias  and 
prejudice  against  him  but  In  favor  of  Chief 
Monitor  Martin  F  OT)onoghue  and  God- 
frey P.  Schmidt,  a  former  monitor  and  New 
York  attorney  who  started  the  2  »4 -year-old 
legal  snarl. 

In  support  of  his  move  to  disqualify  the 
judge.  Hoffa  claimed 

1.  Lette  has  told  Hugh  Sidey.  a  member 
or  the  Washington  staff  or  Time  magazine, 
that  he  Is  going  to  remove  Hoffa  from  the 
Teamsters  presidency.  When  Sldey  asked 
why,  Letts  said  he  felt  his  court  w,^s  Insulted 
when  Hoffa  tried  to  get  the  Judge  to  appoint 
WlUlam  Bufailno  as  a  monitor  member  rep- 
resenting the  Teamsters.  Bufailno.  a  De- 
troit Teamsters  official,  has  been  criticized 
by  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee 

2  Letts  should  have  known  th;\t  Chief 
Monitor  O'Donoghue  was  biased  against 
Hoffa  Testimony  was  cited  from  O'Don- 
oghue that  no  Teamster  cleanup  could  suc- 
ceed unless  Hoffa  was  removed 

3.  By  refusing  to  accept  a  tendered  resig- 
nation from  Daniel  B  Maher  as  Ttamsters' 
monitor  Letts  deprived  the  union  of  monitor 
representation  Maher  has  refu.^ed  to  serve 
any  longer  because  of  111  health 

4.  Letts  fired  another  monitor  Lawrence 
T  Smith,  and  named  an  FBI  agent.  Terence 
F  McShane.  who  had  been  investigating 
Hoffa  and  Teamsters  affairs  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

5  Letts  has  failed  to  dispose  of  a  number 
or  motions  and  other  matters,  such  as  the 
union's  move  to  dlsqualiry  O'Donoghue  as  a 
monitor  on  grounds  or   conflict  or  interest 

6.  Letu  has  displayed  favoritism  toward 
Schmidt,  the  attcwney  whose  suit  In  behalf 
of  rank-and-file  Teamsters  members  rrom 
New  York  City  resulted  In  the  m<>n:torshlp 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  Apr    17, 
19601 

Horr*  Hrrs  Jt^ocr's  Bias.  Asks  To  Be 
TxrED  BY    Another 

I  By  Jack  Turcoit  i 

Washington.  April  16  —Teamsters  Presi- 
dent James  R  Hoffa  today  accused  F  Dick- 
inson Letts,  dean  of  the  Fed»^ral  bench,  of 
deep-rooted  bias  against  him  and  .i^ked  that 
the  Judge  be  barred  from  presiding  at  a 
trial  aimed  at  ousting  Hoffa  from  his  $60,- 
000-a-year  post  and  stripping  him  of  union 
membership. 

Hoffa's  nine-page  affidavit  filed  In  FejJeral 
district   court   this  morning,   charges  Judge 


Letts  with  telling  a  Washington  newsman 
he  inU'nded  to  throw  Hoffa  out  of  the  union 
presidency 

Letts,  a  onetime  Iowa  Congressman,  it 
now  on  a  Caribbean  cruise  He  is  due  back 
April  26.  his  &5th  birthday  He  has  ordered 
Hoffa's   ouster   trial   to   start    the    next    day. 

congressmen  critical 

Twelve  Congressmen  including  Represent- 
atives Abraham  J  Multer.  Brooklyn.  Dem- 
ocrat, and  Frank  C  Osmers  Jr  .  a  Republi- 
can from  Tenafly.  N.J  .  on  Wednesday  ques- 
tioned Letts'  activities  in  naming  monitors 
to  police  the  1,677.000-member  Teamsters 
Union 

One  of  the  12  Representative  James 
Roose\t:i.t.  Democrat,  California,  called  for 
a  congressional  investigation  and  suggested 
LettB  might  have  to   be  impeached 

The  Hoffa  trial  stems  from  a  lawsuit  by 
13  rebel  New  York  truck  drivers  In  Septem- 
ber 1957.  to  block  the  union,  the  world's 
largest  single  labor  organization,  from  hold- 
ing a  convention  in  Miami  Beach.  Letts 
prohibited  the  meeting  hut  the  Supreme 
Court  overruled  him. 

CHOOSEN    overwhelmingly 

The  convention  overwhelmingly  elected 
Hoffa  to  succeed  Dave  Beck  as  president,  but 
Hoffa  s  installation  was  delayed  by  the  suit. 
Godfrey  P.  Schmidt.  Fordham  University  law 
professor,  was  attorney  for  the  anti-Hoffa 
men. 

A  consent  decree  approved  by  Letts  on 
Januan-  31.  1958.  put  Hoffa  in  as  provisional 
president  The  deal  called  for  three  moni- 
tors, one  picked  by  the  union,  one  by  the 
13  New  York  dissidents  and  one  by  Let^■^.  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  union  It  also  provided 
for  a  new  convention  and  election  any  time 
after  a  year. 

Since  then,  the  Federal  cotirts  here  have 
been  cluttered  with  moves  by  one  side  or 
the  other  to  get  rid  of  or  to  strengthen  the 
monitors.  A  court  official  told  the  News 
today  that  no  case  In  the  courts  history 
hai  piled  up  so  many  documents  Letts 
has  spent  about  90  percent  of  his  working 
time  for  the  last  31  months  on  the  Hoffa 
case. 

"BIAS    TOWARa    SCHMIDT" 

Hofla  said  Letts  is  also  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  Schmidt  and  of  Martin  F.  O'Donoghue, 
the  chler  monitor,  who  testified  in  a  dep>o- 
sltlon  last  week  that  'Hoffa  has  to  go  •  *  * 
Tlie  union  cannot  t>e  cleaned  up  while  he  is 
president  •  •  •  He  ought  to  be  expelled 
from  membership"  The  US  court  of  ap- 
peals 3  days  ago  rejected  Hoffa's  plea  that 
O'Donoghue  be  removed  as  a  monitor 

O'Donoghue.  Hoffa's  former  lawyer,  pot 
$5,000  for  successfully  arguing  on  Hoffa  s 
behalf  In  1957  that  tlie  Miami  Beach  con- 
vention should  be  held  Now  he  wants  the 
union  leader  heaved  out  of  organised  labor. 
He  asserted  that  Hoffa  put  » 500  000  belong- 
ing to  Teamsters  Local  299.  winch  he  heads, 
into  an  Orii^ndo,  Fla  bank  at  no  interest 
to  facilitate  a  bank  loan  of  that  amovmt  to 
a  friend,  Henry  Lower  The  loan  was  to  fi- 
nance H  development  in  which  Hoffa  had 
;ui  option  to  buy  45  percent  of  the  stock 

"YOU    ARK    MT    KIND' 

Hoffa's  affidavit  also  sccused  1/etts  of  show- 
U\p  nnti-Hoffa  bias  by  publlclv  putting  his 
arm  around  Schmidt's  shoulders  and  telling 
the  New  York  .'ittorney:  "You  are  my  kind 
of  a  lawver  " 

Besides,  jvddrd  Hoffa  Ix'tt-s  has  refused  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  Daniel  B  M'^her. 
the  union-designated  monitor,  who  h.<vs 
ple.'ided  iHne.'=:s  Tlie  union  wanU'  to  replace 
him   with    William    Bufailno,    a   Hoffa   aid 

Hoffa  also  a,>^serts  that  Lett^  recently  fired 
Laurence  Smith  as  a  moiutor  for  refusing 
to  agree   to   Hoffa's  Immediate  ouster 

Two  weeks  ago  Letts  named  Terence  Mc- 
Shane. an  FBI  a^nt  who  once  investigated 
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HofTa   on   a  wiretap    indictment,    to   replace 

Smith. 

This     said     Hoffa     today,     was    done     at 

Schmidt  s  su^sestion.  thereby  proving  once 
again  that  Letts  Is  biased.  Smith,  who  re- 
fused to  accept  his  discharge  as  a  e25-an- 
hour  monitor,  yesterday  lost  a  plea  to  the 
court  of  appeals  for  reinstatement. 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  yield 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  has 
raised  this  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  one  of  the  many  Senators 
who  have  been  receiving  communica- 
tions relative  to  this  situation.  They 
are  disturbing.  It  is  difficult  to  know- 
how  to  handle  the  matter. 

I  think  we  hoped  that  the  monitors 
appointed  by  the  Federal  court  would 
help  to  clear  up  the  situation  and  re- 
move the  difficulties  which  were  beget- 
ting the  Teamsters  Union.  Judging 
from  the  co.st  which  has  been  incurred, 
it  appears  that  to  date  very  little,  has 
been  accomplished. 

I  am  also  reminded,  and  very  force- 
fully so.  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Landrum-Griffln  bill.  .=;o- 
called,  and  voted  for  it,  not  because  I 
agreed  with  everything  the  bill  pro- 
vided, but  because  I  thought  that  it  cov- 
ered the  situation  as  well  as  ir  could  at 
that  time,  considering  the  overall  prob- 
lem which  was  before  us. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
bill  was  the  specific  statement: 

A  bin  lo  protect  the  members  of  labor 
organizations  within  their  labor  unions;  to 
establish  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  other  representatives 
of  labor  organizations  In  order  to  protect  the 
right  of  members  of  labor  organizations  to 
be  represented  by  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing;  to  reinforce  the  rights  of 
members  of  labor  organizations  with  respect 
to  funds  and  property,  and  create  fiduciary 
duties  and  responstbUlties  with  respect  to 
the  administration,  disbursement,  and  re- 
p>ortln?  of  funds  of  labur  organizations  by 
their  officials:  to  prevent  abuses  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  trustee- 
ships bv  la^-^r  '^>rganlzatlons;  and  for  other 
purpose."? 

Now  we  are  being  asked.  If  this  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  why  are  its  purposes  not 
being  carried  out'  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, of  course 

I  have  also  receued  copies  of  a  4 -page 
motion  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  in  my  State  of  New- 
Hampshire.  I  may  say  that  in  New- 
Hampshire — and  to  a  large  degree  in 
New  England — there  have  been  none  of 
the  abuses  which  have  occurred  m  .some 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Never- 
theless, we  are  being  asked  direct  ques- 
tions concerning  the  situation  and  are 
receiving  petitions  that  certain  actions 
be  taken. 

Probably  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in 
raising  this  question  on  the  floor,  is 
wondering  whether  the  present  situation 
will  continue.  I  must  say.  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  problem  is  one  which  warrants 
attention  and  I  shall  be  interested  to 
hear  w  hat  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pro- 
poses. 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  am  about  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  or  the  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary,  or  both,  study  the  problem; 
that  they  Investigate  it  and  hold  some 
hearings. 

1  have  been  handed  some  15  questions. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  I  think 
that  the  committees  might  well  investi- 
gate the  overall,  long-range  problem.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  questions  which  are 
asked  are  all  inclusive;  I  simply  say  that 
the  committees  should  check  into  the 
matter.  I  do  not  say  they  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  these  particular 
points. 

As  one  who  has  bet^n  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  16  years,  as  a  businessman, 
aa  one  who  has  dealt  with  labor,  as  one 
who  has  not  been  either  antilabor  or 
probusmess.  or  antibusiness  or  prolabor, 
I  believe  my  record  is  quite  clear  that  I 
have  tried  to  be  constructive  about  these 
matters.  But  the  situation  as  its  exists 
today  is  not  compatible  with  what  Con- 
gress tried  to  accomplish  in  the  Grifian- 
Landrum  bill  last  year. 

One  million  six  hundred  thousand 
members  of  a  labor  organization  are 
without  what  might  be  called  any  repre- 
sentation. Thousands  upon  thousands 
o(  those  members  have  already  peti- 
tioned the  monitors  for  an  election,  as  I 
understand.  But  the  monitors  go  on 
from  day  to  day  arguing  with  themselves. 
arguing  -Aith  the  judge,  and  resigning; 
and  new  monitors  are  appointed  without 
any  apparent  changes  being  made  in  the 
organization  or  in  the  union.  I  say  that 
in  all  fairness  to  the  1.600.000  members 
of  the  union  and  their  officers,  the  moni- 
tors, if  you  please,  and  the  court  itself, 
that  sometlimg  siio-.ild  be  done  to  im- 
pj-ove  the  situation 

I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  know 
ekactly  what  should  he  done.  I  d6  not 
know  that  I  have  that  wisdom  at  this 
point.  I  simply  make  the  plea  that 
something  be  done,  and  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  committees  which  I  believe 
liave  jurisdiction—either  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  or  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — Investi- 
gate the  matter  and  report  to  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, but  who  are  receiving  numerous 
tflegrams,  letters,  and  telephone  calls. 
a»s  to  how  best  to  answer  our  mail,  our 
telegrams,  and  the  telephone  calls  which 
vfe  receive. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ma-yland  'Mr  BeallI  wishes  to  join 
vrith  me  in  my  remarks  with  respect  to 
t)iis  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
:»?nt  to  have  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered 
regarding  the  deprivation  of  the  rank- 
and-file  rights  under  the  Landrum- 
Gnffin  bill  by  District  Court  Judge  Letts 
and  the  monitors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Questions  To  Bx  Answkxjes  Rkgakdimg  the 
Depriv.\tion  or  thk  Rank-and-Fili  Rights 
Under  the  LANDRtM-GRirriN  Bnx  bt  the 
Federal  District  Col-rt  Judge  Letts  and 
THE  Monitors 

1,  Why  are  1.600.000  memt>er«  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union  being  deprived  of  their 
rl^hta  to  a  convention  to  elect  ofBcers  of 
Uhelr  own  choosing  as  provided  by  the  Land- 

ram-GrlfUn  law'' 


2.  Why  have  the  monitors,  after  2  years 
rtnd  at  a  oo6t  of  II  million  of  rank-and-flle 
tluea  money,  been  unable  to  establish  the 
basic  conditions  under  which  a  new  eletuon 
may  be  held  as  provided  for  by  the  consent 

3.  Should  the  Federal  court  be  Involved  In 
detailed  administration  of  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  a  local  union  when  these  matters, 
such  as  removal  and  election  of  officers,  are 
specifically  matters  delegated  to  the  rank 
and  file  by  the  election  provisions  of  the 
Landrum-Orlffln   law? 

4  What  reason  can  the  Federal  court 
Judge  and  monitors  provide  for  the  denial  of 
these  basic  rights  of  a  convention  which  are 
denied  by  all  parties  concerning  the  plaln- 
tias_the  13  dissident  members  who  brought 
the  suit  In  the  first  place — the  defendants 
and  the  160,000  Intervening  members,  all  of 
whom  are  a.'iklng  for  a  new  convention? 
•  •  •  • 

C.  On  what  basis  cau  the  monitors  Justify 
fees  of  $45,000  each  per  year  for  156  hours 
of  work,  averaging  less  than  2'i  hours  per 
week? 

7.  On  what  basis  can  Judge  Letts  Justify 
refusing  the  resignation  of  Monitor  Danny 
Maher.  who  has  resigned  with  a  doctors 
certificate  that  he  has  had  two  heart  at- 
lackfi  and  Is  not  fit  to  serve? 

8  On  what  basU  can  Judge  LetU  Justify 
accepting  the  recommendation  of  Godfrey 
Schmidt  and  the  appointment  of  Mr  Mc- 
Shane.  former  witness  agalrut  Hoffa,  as  a 
monitor  represt-ntlng  the  plaintiffs  after  God- 
frey Schmidt  was  fired  by  8  of  the  12  re- 
maining plaintiffs  in  this  case? 

'J  On  what  basis  can  Judge  LetU  justify 
the  dismissal  of  the  plaintiffs'  Monitor  Larry 
Smith  without  a  hearing  and  without  con- 
sultation with  the  plaintiffs  and  without  a 
statement  of  legal  cause  for  dismissal  as  re- 
quired by  the  content  decree? 

10  On  what  basis  can  the  monitors  justi- 
fy the  expenditure  of  »3.000  of  union  dues 
money  per  day  when  the  monitors  with 
their  legal  and  technical  staffs  have  pro- 
cessed less  than  three  cases  per  week  since 
the  Inception  of  the  monltorshlp? 

11.  On  what  basis  can  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  turn  Its  back  on  the  plea  of  thou- 
sands of  rank  and  tile  Teamsters  who  demand 
their  rights  under  the  Landrum-Orlffln  law 
enacted  by  this  body? 

•  *  •  •  • 

14.  What  18  the  basis  for  Judge  L«lU'  re- 
r  isal  to  hear  lawyers  of  nearly  160.000  rank 
and  file  Teamster  members  who  have  petl- 
Uoned  the  court  to  Intervene  In  the  case? 

15.  On  what  basis  can  the  monitors  and 
the  Federal  courts  Citrry  on  their  work  If  the 
plaintiffs  have  consistently  been  unrepre- 
sented by  counsel  In  at  least  17  major  occa- 
sions where  issues  affecting  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Teamsters  Union  have  be*n 
made? 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  have  made  some  com- 
ments on  the  so-called  monitorship  prob- 
lem which  confroi;^|ts  the  Teamsters  Un- 
ion. I  should  like  to  make  a  statement 
for  the  Record,  because  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  Teamsters  Union  is 
no  small  part  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
hierarchy's  own  making 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that, 
having  suffered  under  this  monitorship. 
they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  made  a  bad  bargain.  Certainly  they 
did.  But  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
they  should  have  thought  about  that  be- 
fore they  entered  Into  the  bargain. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  Wayne  Morse  always  puts  his  cards 
on  the  table.     There  is  aJso  no  doubt 


about  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
the  Teamsters  Union  would  like  to  have 
both  Houses  of  Congress  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  problems :  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  them. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that — as  previously  pointed  out — a  con- 
siderable number  of  speeches,  inspired 
by  the  Teamsters  Union,  were  made  in 
the  House  of  Representalives,  about  the 
Teamsters  Union  problem.  The  union 
would  like  to  have  the  Senate  give  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  this  monitorship 
problem  which  now  confronts  them. 

Mr  President.  I  think  that,  in  justice, 
the  monitorship  problem  should  be 
righted — there  is  no  question  about 
that— once  the  facts  in  the  matter  are 
known.  But.  for  the  record,  I  state  what 
I  have  said  to  representatives  of  the 
Teamsters  who  have  been  to  see  me.  too, 
that  they  should  have  thought  about 
.some  of  these  problems  before  they, 
themselves,  initiated  a  legal  procedure 
which  has  put  them  into  the  difficulty  in 
which  they  now  find  themselves. 

The  April   9   Nation   editorial,   previ- 
ously referred  to  by  my  colleagues,  sets 
forth   rather  clearly   some   of  the  diffi- 
culties in  connection   with   the  consent 
decree  which  the  Teamsters  themselves 
agreed  to  enter  into.     Why  they  did  so. 
I  shall  always  be  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
I  read  now  from  the  editorial : 
Monitors  Vcrsub  thi  Tiamsters 
I'         (  By  William  Goffen  » 
Last  -week's  ousting  of  Godfrey  P   .Schmidt 
as  attorney  for  the  dissident  Teamsters,  and 
the    scheduled    trial    next    month    of    James 
Hoffa    on    charges    of    misusing    his    union's 
funds.  f(X-us  attention  on  what  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurther    ha-s    called    a    most    unusual 
manifestation    of    the    equity    powers    of    a 
court— the  monitorship  which  has  ruled  the 
union  since  early  1958. 

Shortly  after  the  union  election  of  1957. 
13  rank-and-file  dissidents,  then  repre- 
sented by  Schmidt.  Instituted  legal  action 
to  set  the  election  aside  as  Tigged  "  After 
22  days  of  trial,  the  plaintiffs  rested,  where- 
upon the  defendants  (the  union's  elected 
officials),  agreed  to  a  settlement  without 
ever  having  taken  the  stand  in  thelt  own 
defense  The  term.s  were  expressed  In  a  con- 
sent decree  entered  on  January  31.  1958.  by 
Judge  F  Dickinson  Letts  of  the  U.S.  Dls- 
Ulct  Court  for  the  District  of  OMumbla.  who 
had  presided  over  t.he  trial 

The  settlement  provided  for  a  board  of 
three  monitors  to  serve  until  a  new  con- 
vention for  the  election  of  officers  One  of 
the  monitors  appointed  by  Judge  Letts  was 
Schmidt,  The  officials  who  had  been  elected 
at  the  1957  convention  were  to  serve  pro- 
visionally until  the  new  election,  which  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  Teamsters  was 
authorized  to  call  after  1  year,  and  the 
balloting  was  to  be  held  with  such  guaran- 
tees of  the  democratic  process  as  the  secret 
ballot  and  sui>ervi8lon  by  an  outside  agency 
like  the  Honest  Ballot  Association. 

Had  the  defendants.  Instead  of  agreeing 
to  a  settlement,  gone  through  with  the 
trial  and  then  lost,  the  victorious  plaintiffs 
would  have  achieved  no  more  than  the 
prompt  caiiliig  of  a  new  convention  and 
an  election  under  court  supervision.  Since 
Hoffa.  who  had  been  chosen  president  at  the 
1957  convention  by  overwhelming  vote, 
seemed  certain  to  win  again  In  a  new  elec- 
tion conducted  under  any  conditions.  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand  why  defense  counsel 
consented  to  the  agreement  calling  for  a 
hionltorshlp. 


I  digress  from  reading  the  excerpts 
from  the  editorial  on  which  I  wL^h  to 
comment,  to  say  that  I  share  the  editor  s 
feeling  that  he.  too.  is  at  a  loss  to  un- 
dei-stand  why  defense  counsel  consented 
to  the  agreement  which  called  for  a 
monitorship.  Certainly  defense  coun.sel 
must  have  known  that  when  he  entered 
into  that  agreement,  he  placed  himself 
under  the  jurisdiction  ot,  the  court,  so 
far  as  concerns  any  suD=^uent  pro- 
cedural steps  which  might  be  taken. 
within  the  power  of  the  court,  in  respect 
of  any  modification  of  the  monitorship. 
The  consent  decree  did  not  divest  the 
court  in  any  way  from  t.aking  total  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter. 

What  the  Teamsters  really  object  to  is 
that  the  court  exercised  further  iuris- 
diction.  which  the  U.S.  appellate  court 
has  held  that  the  district  court  had  a 
right  to  do;  and.  at  least  up  to  this  date. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  denied  a  writ  ol 
certiorari.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
Teamsters  Union  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  such  a  writ,  upon  a  further  show- 
ing of  facts  which  might  form  a  basis 
for  the  granting  of  a  writ  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  now  read  further  from  the  editorial. 
which  I  believe  provides  a  clear  analysLs 
of  this  situation:  and  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  analysis  that  I  propose  to  .^peak 
this  afternoon: 

As  authorized  by  the  consent  decree  tlie 
Teamsters  general  executive  board  issued 
a  call  for  a  new  convention  and  election  for 
March  1959.  At  this  point  Schmidt,  who 
had  siened  the  consent  decree  as  plaintiff's 
counsel,  nevertheless  petitioned  Judge  Letts 
to  postpone  the  balloting. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Schmidt 
was  appointed  by  Judge  Letts  to  be  one 
of  the  monitors.  In  effect.  Schmidt  had 
taken  the  position  of  prosecuting  wit- 
ness. Yet  he  was  placed  by  the  Federal 
judge  in  a  judicial  pavilion  to  adjudge 
the  Teamsters  Union  during  the  period 
of  the  monitorship  I  think  that  action 
probably  led  to  the  disclosures  which 
finally  resulted  in  his  removal, 
I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 
The  judge  obliged  by  issuing  a  modifica- 
tion order  jxwtponlng  the  holding  of  any 
new  election  until  such  time  as  recom- 
mended by  the  board  of  m  ^nitors 

This  afternoon  I  do  not  propose  to 
render  a  judicial  decision  on  whether 
that  action  by  the  judge  was  pi-oper.  But 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  seemed  to 
think  It  was:  and  it  has  not  been  pa.ssed 
on  by  the  Supreme  Court  because,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Supremr  Court  has  not. 
to  date,  taken  jurisdiction  over  this  very 
complicated  legal  problem. 

I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 

Schmidt's  opposition  to  a  new  brllot 
(which  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
would  have  dissolved  the  monitorship  and 
terminated  the  lawsuit)  is  understandable 
for  reasons  other  than  his  professed  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  rank-and-file  Team- 
sters he  represented 

Since  February  1958.  the  board  of  monitors 
has  taken  more  thaji  $360,000  in  fees  out 
of  Uie  dues  of  the  rank-and-file  member- 
ship. In  addition.  Schmidt  and  his  co-coun- 
sel have  »o  far  claimed  sums  amounting  to 
$210,000.  plus  expenditures  exceeding  $17,000. 
for  services  as  plaintiffs'  attj^neys. 


I  digress  fi-cwn  the  editorial  further  to 
point  out.  Mr.  President,  the  only  mter- 
esl  I  have  in  the  Teamsters  is  in  the 
rank-and-file  membership  of  the  Team- 
sters. J  am  satisfied  that  if  we  guaran- 
teed them  the  democratic  procedures 
they  need  in  order  to  put  their  house  in 
order,  we  can  count  on  the  rank-and-file 
members  to  put  their  house  in  order. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  repeal 
today,  if  1  were  a  delegate  to  a  leam- 
sters  convention  to  elect  a  new  presi- 
dent, there  is  one  man  I  would  not  vote 
for.  and  his  name  is  HofTa.  In  fact.  I 
have  .'^aid  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  think,  in  previous  debates,  that,  in  my 
.ludsment.  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  when  these  very  seri- 
ous .situations  developed,  he  should  have 
resigned  his  presidency  and  worked  him- 
self up  from  the  bottom  again,  if  he 
wished  to  remain  m  the  union  and 
wished  to  be  of  maximum  service  to  the 
Teamsters  Union 

But  that  IS  not  a  judgment  for  me  to 
render,  insofar  as  my  being  in  any  posi- 
tion of  authority  m  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  the  union.  However.  I  think,  most 
respectfully,  when  there  is  a  system  of 
monitorship  that  has  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  ol  the  rank-and-file  members 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  $350,000  to  date, 
when  there  is  a  procedure  which  i.-^  re- 
sulting in  this  cost  to  the  Teamsters 
Union,  it  is  important  that  some  inter- 
est be  expressed  by  those  m  authority 
m  i-egard  to  piotecting  the  lights  of 
the  members  ol  that  union. 
The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
Judge  Letts'  modification  order,  aside 
from  postponing  tne  election  to  which  the 
TeHmster.s  membership  was  enutled.  granted 
to  the  monitors  unlimited  authority  to  in- 
ve.stigfite  the  international  union  and  its 
locals,  and  even  to  institute  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings leading  to  expulsion  of  its  duly 
elected  official.'?  The  court  avowed  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  proved  that  the  1957  conven- 
tion was  "rigged"  even  though  the  csif^e  had 
been  voluntarily  settled  without  a  single 
word  of  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ants. 

Hoffa  and  his  fellow  union  officials  ap- 
pealed the  modification  order  In  vain,  the 
court  of  appeals  sustained  the  power  to 
prohibit  an  election,  although  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Judge  Letts  rather  than  of  the 
monitors  If  this  det-ermlnatlon  is  a  sound 
precedent,  it  wuuld  appear  that  any  litigant 
IS  111  advised  to  settle  his  lawsuit,  but  should 
always   fight  his   case   until   final   judgment 

I  respectfully  say  counsel  for  the 
Teamsters  Union  should  have  thought 
of  that  before  they  entered  into  the  con- 
sent agreement;  but  they  entered  into 
it  and  placed  themselves  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  with  respect  to  the 
administering  of  the  consent  decree,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to 
exhaust  their  remedies,  through  the 
judicial  processes  of  this  country  be- 
fore exi^ecting  any  legislative  investi- 
gation in  regard  to  the  monitorship. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
what  they  want.  They  want  a  legisla- 
tive investigation  of  this  matter:  and 
they  have  not.  as  yet,  exhausted  their 
legal  remedies. 

As  I  said  to  a  representative  of  the 
union  in  my  office,  in  my  opinion  the 
union   ought  to  exhaust  completely  its 
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•emedies  so  far  as  the  judicial  processes 
are  concerned.  I  think  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  namely,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
ought,  at  this  stage  of  the  problem.  Imiit 
Itself  to  the  consideration  of  legislation 
which  mav  involve,  m  its  terms,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  monitorships  or  receiver- 
ships or  regulation  of  unions.  Such 
leL'islation  oucht  to  be  considered  in 
wide-open  public  hearings,  with  wit- 
nesses brought  before  us.  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  thus  letting  the  union 
make  its  case  m  that  kind  of  a  hearing. 
Mav  I  say  that  is  the  only  type  of  pro- 
ceeding in  which  I  would  be  at  all  in- 
terested. It  is  the  kind  of  a  proceeding, 
in  mv  judgment,  which  will  best  protect 
the  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

Going  back  to  the  editorial: 

While  generally  upholding  Judge  Letts, 
the  court  of  appeals  did  find  that  Schmidt 
had  been  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest.  In 
that  while  serving  as  a  monitor,  he  further 
profited  by  representing  numerous  employers 
in    their    negotiations    with    the   Teamsters. 

This  bears  out  a  view  of  my  own  that 
he  should  not  have  been  appointed  in  the 
first  place  I  do  not  .'^ee  how  it  could  be 
said  that  this  man  who  was  appointed 
in  the  first  place  could  be  clear  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest 

In  my  judgment  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  expected  that  putting  him  in 
the  position  of  what  might  be  termed, 
m  effect,  the  chief  prosecuting  force, 
and  then  his  sitting  m  a  position  of  judg- 
mer.t.  with  a  known  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  the  Teamsters,  could  lead  to 
anything  but  a  conflict  of  interest.  His 
appointment  in  the  first  place  was  most 
unfortunate.  :n  my  opinion. 

Going  back  to  the  editorial: 

Forced  to  resien  a.v  monitor,  he  was  per- 
mitted by  Judge  Letts  to  appoint  Lawrence 
T.  Smith  a  member  of  his  own  law  firm, 
as  his  successor. 

Which  is  a  remarkable  appointment. 
too.  I  speak  respectfully  of  the  judge. 
but  not  of  his  judgment.  I  thmk  that  if 
a  board  of  monitors  was  to  be  appointed. 
It  ought  to  have  been  a  board  of  moni- 
tors which  had  nevfr  had  anything  to 
do.  in  any  degree  whatsor^ver.  with  the 
Teamsters  Union.  It  ought  to  have  been 
composed  of  persons  who  had  had  no 
professional  relationship  what.soever 
with  any  law  office  which  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Teamsters  Union. 
Apparently  the  U.S  Court  of  .A.ppeals 
took  cognizance  of  that  fact  when  it 
took  the  position  it  assumed  on  Schmidt. 

Going  back  to  the  editorial: 

And  until  last  week,  he  continued  as 
plaintiff's  counsel  (Judge  Letts  has  now 
also  dismissed  Smith,  and  the  original  three- 
man  monltorship  has  been  reduced  to  one. — 
Ed.  I 

Despite  the  extraordinary  national  and 
legal  importance  of  a  case  involving  denial 
of  due  process  through  judicial  deprivation 
of  the  right  of  1.600.000  union  members 
to  a  free  election,  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
has   refused   review. 

I  digress  to  say  that  does  not  mean  the 
matter  cannot  once  again  get  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  if  the  parties 
in  interest  can  come  forward  with  new* 
facts  and  new  evidence  which  may  have 
arisen  since  they  made  their  last  peti- 


tion for  writ  of  certiorari.  This  is  why 
1  .say  that  the  Teamsters  Union  has  not 
as  vet  exhausted  its  legal  remedies  in 
ifgft'.d  to  this  matter  I  add.  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  court  trial 
coming  on  in  the  near  future 

When  a   matter   is  pending   before  a 
court,  in  my  judgment,  the  judicial  proc- 
tvsses  ought  to  run  their  course,  so  far 
as    congressional     action    is   concerned, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  consid- 
tration   of   any   legislation      If   legisla- 
tion IS  pending  before  us,  Mr.  President. 
a.>  I  have  made  perfectly  clear  to  some 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  then,  and 
only  then,  in  my  judgment,  should  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  go 
lo  ivork.  by  way  of  hearings,  on  the  mer- 
its of  proposed  legislation. 
<|}oing  back  to  the  editorial: 
Attorneys  for   the   plaintiffs   have   argued 
peittstentlv  that  a  aemocratlc  election  wm 
imp<^ssible'    without     a      prior,      undefined 
h()usecleaulng"  of  the  union.     This  aspect 
ha*  been  given   widespread  coverage   by  the 
pr«B8.     Yet,  according  to  the  election  Insti- 
tute   (specialists  In    the   conduct  of  honest 
lator  elections),  and  the  Honest  Ballot  As- 
sociation,   n    free    and    democratic    election 
could  have  been  arranged  for  the  Teamsters 
Inla    months,     let    alone    the    long-expired 
1-jear  nunimum  set  by  the  consent  decree. 
The  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act 
ha$    iipparently    been    construed    by    Judge 
Letts    and    the    monitors   as    a    warrant    for 
witte-ranglng    intervention    In    the    Internal 
alTfilrs     of     the     union.     Judge     Letts     has 
granted    subpena     power    to    the    monitors. 
(le»pit«  the  absence  of  statutory   authority 
fo?    Its    exercise      The    monitors,    for    their 
paft.   are  presently   engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  oust  Hoffa  as  president  and  as  a  member 
(if  jthe  Teamsters.     Their  chief  ground— It  Is 
tht  issue  mvolved  in  the  Hoffa  trial  sched- 
uled   for   next    month— Is    that    Hoffa    was 
gtilty  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  In  connection 
wlih   a   oroject   in   Sun   Valley.  Fla..  for   the 
rotistructlon    of    homes    for    aged    Teamster 
mimbers.     At    one    point    in    the    course    of 
coinplicated    realty    and    bank    negotiations, 
Hcjffa   had  an   option  to  purchase  stock  In 
thfe  firm  which  was  to  construct  the  homes. 

p  digress  further  to  say  that  the  trial 
of|  Hoffa.  which  deals  with  an  issue  as 
toj  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  con- 
flijcl  of  interest  and  whether  he  has  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  action  which  subjects 
hi^  to  being  found  guilty  of  being  in 
vifilation  of  the  law  is  separate  and  dis- 
lijict,  in  my  opimon.  from  what  ought  to 
h*ppen  about  further  proceedings  in 
!t*:ard  to  the  monitorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss 
tt|  aiderstand  some  of  the  economic  and 
bi^sinp.ss  course.>  of  action  of  the  inter- 
national president  of  the  Teamsters 
Uiinn.  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
tJ  e  legal  processes  of  my  counti-y  take 
a  re  of  that  matter.  We  have  before  us 
a  queotion  as  to  whether  some  legislation 
is  needed  by  way  of  amendment  to  the 
act  which  was  passed  last  September 
ccincerning  the  regulation  of  unions  in 
this  country.  This  is  an  issue  which 
d'als  with  what  was  represented  to  be, 
a  least,  a  union  reform  bill.  As  one  of 
tie  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
vdted  against  that  bill.  I  repeat  today 
wiat  I  said  then,  time  will  prove  it  is 
n  )t  very  effective  as  so-called  union 
r«  form  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  is  needed  with 


respect  to  such  problems  as  are  laised 
by  the  subject  matter  of  the  monitorship 
over  the  Teamsters  Union.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  ought  to  be  done  by  way  of  a 
.specific  proposal.     Where  Is  it? 

I  said  to  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  proceed  with  a  pro- 
posal for  amendment  to  the  act.  Then 
come  in  and  present  your  evidence  in 
that  matter.  Then  and  then  only  will  I 
judge,  after  the  record  is  in.  whether 
you  have  a  case  or  do  not  have  a  case." 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the   \ 
editorial:  w^ 

It  Is  ironic  that  Hoffa  aud  Schmidt,  who 
for  so  long  have  been  battling  each  other 
in  and  out  of  the  courts,  should  both  stand 
accused  of  confUcU  of  Interest.  The  trial, 
of  course,  will  fix  Hoffa's  legal  responsibility 
in  the  S\m  Valley  affair.  But  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  draw  a  distinction,  on  moral 
grounds  at  least,  between  the  acu  charged 
to  Hoffa.  and  those  ol  Schmidts  which 
resulted  In  the  latter  s  dismissal  as  a  mon- 
itor. Whatever  profit  Hoffa  may  personally 
have  stood  to  gain  In  the  Sun  Valley  project. 
his  union  would  have  gained  an  old  people's 
home — certainly  a  worthy  plan  But 
Schmidts  activities,  while  of  profit  to  him- 
self and  perhaps  V)  the  employers  In  wboee 
behalf  he  negotiated  with  the  union,  can  In 
no  way  be  constrxied  as  having  profited  the 
Teamsters,  whose  membership,  as  a  monitor, 
he  was  supposed  to  protect 

The  Teamsters  membership  has  expressed 
Its  opposition  to  the  monltorshlo  through 
the  following  petition  to  Judge  Letts 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teiimsters. 
want  an  election  of  officers  of  the  IBT  now. 
We  do  not  want  the  monitorship  which  Is 
eroding  the  foundations  of  our  union  by 
maligning  our  membership,  generating  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  weakening  our  organi- 
zational functions  and  depleting  our  treis- 
ury." 

The  editorial  proceeds: 
There  can  be  no  question  of  a  Hoffa  vic- 
tory if  a  new  election  were  to  be  held. 

I  dlsgress  to  .say.  that  is  interesting,  if 
true.  Mr.  President,  for  what  are  we 
working?  I  thought  we  were  working  in 
our  labor  legislation  program  for  the 
right  of  free  working  men  and  women  in 
this  country  to  exercise  their  democratic 
rights.  If  It  Is  true  that  we  are  m  a  posi- 
tion where.  If  we  give  democratic  proce- 
dural rights  to  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers of  the  Teamsters  Union,  a  man 
such  as  Jimmy  Hoffa  would  be  reelected 
president  of  the  Teamsters,  we  ought  to 
find  it  out.  We  ought  to  recognize,  also, 
if  it  is  true  that  the  law  on  the  books 
will  provide  democratic  procfxlures  for 
an  election,  then,  whether  we  like  the 
person  who  might  be  elected  or  not,  the 
rank-and-file  members  of  the  union  have 
the  right  to  exercise  their  democratic 
choice. 

I  should  like  to  find  out  whom  the 
union  members  would  elect  president.  I 
do  not  happen  to  share  the  view  of  the 
writer  of  this  editorial  I  do  not  believe 
Hoffa  would  be  elected  President,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  whether  under  demo- 
cratic procedures  he  would  be.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  interesting  fact  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  President,  simply  because  the 
union  members  might  elect  somebody  we 
would  not  vote  for  is  not  justification,  in 
free  America,  for  free  men  and  women  in 
a  labor  movement  not  to  be  allowed  to 


hold  a  convention  and  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent of  their  own  choosing.  If  that  pres- 
ident follows  a  course  of  action  which 
brings  him  into  conflict  with  the  law, 
then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  law 
ought  to  be  applied  to  him;  I  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  Jimmy  Hoffa  or  X, 
Y.orZ. 

I  feel  that  in  the  trial  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future,  if  In  fact  Hoffa  Is  guilty  of 
violating  the  law,  he  should  be  held  fully 
accountable  for  his  viola tion.s. 

I  also  say  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
get  these  two  problems  mixed.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  confuse  this  problem 
we  are  hearing  about  from  the  individual 
Teamsters  in  our  separate  States  with 
the  other  problem  It  has  been  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  a 
good  many  communications  are  coming 
to  us.  That  is  true.  Mr  President  I  am 
interested  in  whether  there  is  a  con- 
structive proposal  for  amending  the  law 
which  will  protect  the  rank-and-file 
members  of  the  union  from  any  wTong 
which  in  fact  may  exist,  if  they  can  prove 
it  in  committee  hearings  to  exist. 

I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 

The  union,  as  a  matter  of  fart,  has  "never 
had  It  so  good."  While  other  unions— nota- 
bly the  Auto  Workws.  Stfielworkers  and  Ma- 
chinists have  been  losing  mfnnbershlp.  the 
Teamsters  gained  more  than  30  000  new 
members  last  year. 

The  truth  Is  that  lo  deprive  union  mem- 
bers of  the  right  to  vote  for  their  Interna- 
tional officers  Is  no  more  defensible,  legally 
than  to  deprive  stockholders  of  their  right  to 
elect  the  officers  of  U.S.  Steel 

It  would  seem  that  If  the  Teamsters  moni- 
tors sincerely  believed  that  a  union  "house- 
cleaning"  w.'is  desirable,  they  would  willingly, 
withdraw  their  oppoelUou  to  an  election,  the 
democratic  way  for  '  housecleftnlng"  of  any 
group.  Their  continued  opposition  can  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  a  general  tend- 
ency in  recent  years  to  erode  Iain's  rfghts 

I  have  read  the  editorial  in  full.  Mr 
President,  because  in  my  jydjsment  it  sets 
out.  as  clearly  as  I  think  jean  be  set  out, 
the  posiUon  of  the  Teanfcters  in  regard 
to   the   monitorship   problem.     It   fails, 
however,  to  give  the  eitiphasis  which  I 
would  give  to  what  I  think  is  the  course 
of  action  the  Teamstejfs  should  follow 
It  is  not  a  course  of  act/on  by  way  of  so- 
called  political   pressure,  but   instead  a 
course  of  action  in  keeping  with  estab- 
lished legal  procedures  in  this  country: 
that  is.  to   exhaust  the   remedies   now 
available,  in  view  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  in  the  dis- 
trict  court,   in   the   handling   by   Judge 
Letts  of  the  monitorship  problem.    There 
has  been  a  change  in  the  various  moni- 
tors    There  has  been  a  finding  in  regard 
to  the  fact  that  at  least  one  monitor  was 
guilty  of  a  confiict  of  interest.     Another 
monitor  has  been  appointed  to  substitute 
for  him.  or  to  take  his  place,  out  of  the 
law   firm   of   the   man  discharged   as  a 
monitor. 

The  place  for  review  of  that  question 
happens  to  be  in  the  courtroom,  under 
judicial  processes,  and  that  is  where  the 
Teamsters  ought  lo  take  it.  As  I  said  to 
their  legislative  counsel,  if  the  Teamsters 
have  a  legislative  amendment  to  existing 
labor  law  which  they  think  is  meritori- 
ous, and  they  can  uiake  a  prima  facie 
case  for  it.  I  would  go  even  so  far  as  to 
introduce  it  by  rpq'.-,est  if  I  thought  a 


case  could  be  made  for  it.  in  order  to  let 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  conduct  hearings  on  it. 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  .seeking  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Judicial  processes  of 
this  country  In  respect  to  either  rights 
of  appeal  or  in  respect  to  any  action 
which  may  be  taken  against  Jimmy 
Hoffa  bec«u.se  of  an  alleged  violation  ol 
the  law  which  brings  him  into  conflict 
with  the  law. 

I  am  sure.  If  I  coirectly  interpret  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  C.^PEHAnT^.  that  I  do  not  make  any 
statement  that  is.  in  essence,  any  differ- 
ent from  the  position  taken  by  him.  To 
make  that  clear,  let  me  say  that  no  re- 
mark I  made  was  meant  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  or  that  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  agree  that  we  in 
the  Congress  ouglit  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  seek, 
by  either  legislative  or  committee  ac- 
tion, or  by  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  intimate  that  we  are  in  any 
way  attempting  to  influence  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  which  now  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  is  that  the 
burden  of  ,-my  remarks,  but  also  my 
statement  is  that  that  is  where  the 
Teamsters  should  leave  the  case.  too. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  his  pres- 
entation, to  the  effect  that  in  connection 
v.ith  this  matter  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  1'2  million  Teamsters,  the 
forum  is  the  court. 

The  question  of  whether  we  should 
have  legislative  hearings,  or  whether  we 
should  amend  the  so-called  Labor  Re- 
form Act.  may  arise  at  a  later  time. 
Certainly  it  would  be  weeks  hence  before 
there  could  be  hearings  and  a  report. 
As  I  understand  from  the  press,  there 
will  be  a  court  hearing  on  Mr.  Hoffa 
within  a  week  or  two.  I  think  the  issue 
is  whether  or  not  he  shall  remain  as 
president  of  the  union.  Is  not  that  the 
basic  issue? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  understanding  is. 
as  I  put  it.  that  the  basic  Lssue  in  the 
next  trial  is  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has 
been  guilty  of  an  illegal  course  of  action 
in  regard  to  certain  property  dealings 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and 
which  involved  some  of  the  funds  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Etoes  not  that  also 
involve  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
he  might  be  removed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  by  the  court,  in 
this  particular  action.  In  that  action 
the  court  can  only  find  whether  or  not 
he  has  been  in  violation  of  the  law.  and 
giiilty  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  It  would 
require  independent  action  by  those  who 
had  jurisdiction  to  remove  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  union.  The  fact  that  the 
president  of  a  union  might  be  found 
guilty  of  having  engaged  in  some  illegal 
property  transaction  would  not  ju.stify 
the  court  in  removing  him  as  president 
of  the  union. 


aly 


Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  a  curious  anom- 
that  monitors  were  appointed, 
stemming  from  the  consent  decree,  in 
order  to  give  the  monitors  jiinsdiction 
to  control  the  union.  Now  the  rank  and 
file,  1,600,000  members,  are,  in  a  sense, 
deprived  of  the  right  to  hold  another 
election  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  may  involve  our- 
selves in  a  discu.s.sion  of  technical  lan- 
guage However,  the  monitor.'^hip  did 
not  give  tiie  monitors  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  union.  It  gave  the  monitors 
the  power  to  paiticipate  in  a  position 
of  surveillance  or  .supervi.sion.  or.  to  use 
another  phra.se.  to  exercise  certain 
policing  powers  over  the  union,  but  not 
to  run  the  union.  The  management  of 
the  union  remained  in  the  same  hapds. 
but  the  consent  decree  provided  tliat  the 
monitors  should  be  in  a  position  of  sur- 
veillance, and  that  that  situation  should 
continue  until  an  election  was  held. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  a  court  of  equity 
was  given  power  to  appoint  the  monitois 
in  this  system  of  suiveillance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
said  earlier,  counsel  should  have  known 
that  when  they  entered  into  the  consent 
decree  they  submitted  themselves  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  for  whatever 
further  modification  the  court  might 
order,  within  the  power  of  the  court. 
As  I  have  said,  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  held  so  far  that  the  district 
judge  has  not  exceeded  that  jurisdic- 
tional power. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml .  CARROLL  Let  me  continue  for 
a  moment  along  tliis  line.  I  wish  to 
clarify  the  situation  in  my  own  mind.. 

I  know  it  must  be  confusing  to  many 
j>eople.  especially  when  we  think  in  terms 
of  the  rank-and-file  membership,  in  the 
sense  of  their  local  unions  being  under 
surveillance.  Now.  after  almost  2  years, 
some  of  the  local  imion.^  in  Colorado  are 
asking,  "Why  can  we  not  have  an  elec- 
tion convention?"  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that  a  sreat  deal  of  money 
is  being  spent  today  under  the  monitor- 
ship  which  was  establi.shed  by  \artue  of 
the  consent  decree  This  is  where  I  do 
not  agree  with  my  good  friend  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  agiee  with  the 
editorial  from  the  Nation  magazine, 
which  the  Senator  has  read.  I  assumed 
it  was  the  Nation. 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  CARROLL  I  think  a  psycho- 
logical situation  has  been  created  that 
if  an  election  were  now  to  be  held.  Hoffa 
would  be  elected  by  a  greater  margin 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  MORSE  Then  we  should  find 
that  out. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  union  members 
are  seething  with  fury  at  the  fact  that 
their  money  is  being  spent  in  large  sums. 
So  I  think  the  very  purpose  of  the  con- 
sent decree,  the  establishment  of  the 
monitorship  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  has  been  thwarted  by  the  events 
which  have  happened  since. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  i>erliaps.  in  t!ie  democratic  process, 
if  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be.  we  should 
let  the  people  of  the  country  see  whether 
Hoffa  is  really  going  to  run  the  union  or 
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not  and  whether  the  rank  and  file  wajit 
him.  and  if  so,  why— assuming  that  the 
next  election  may  not  be  rigged. 

I  do  not  understand  the  long  delay 
Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this 
question.  The  delay  is  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  monitorship.  As  we  know 
in  law  there  are  many  delaying,  dilators- 
tactics,  and  many  obstacles  are  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  court. 

ThLs  IS  no  pink  tea  party  This  is  a 
hard,  tough  fight,  and  we  can  bet  our 
bottom  doUar  that  Hoffa  and  his  lawyers 
are  working  night  and  day  devising  dila- 
tory tactics      So  there  are  two  sides  to 

the  story 

The  reason  I  rose  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  .statement 
is  that  we  in  the  legislative  branch 
should  not  be  interfering  with  the  judi- 
ciary when  there  is  an  important  prob- 
lem "before  the  courts  But,  by  the  '■ame 
token,  the  courts  should  not.  under  the 
broad  powers  of  equity,  be  interfering. 
in  another  sense,  with  1'^  million  mem- 
bers who  have  a  right  to  express  then- 
vote  under  the  democratic   process 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  there  i.s  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  continuation  of 
the  monitorship,  under  its  present  or- 
ganization, is  bleeding  the  trea.sury  of 
the  Teamsters,  and  really  taking  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  rank-and-file  members 
of  the  Teamsters,  which  funds  .should 
be  used  for  their  own  local  welfare  pro- 
i<rams,  which  .seek  to  strengthen  then- 
legitimate  rights  at  the  local  level  That 
is  why  an  early  flection  should  have 
been  held.  As  a  Congress  we  should  see 
to  it  that  procedures  are  available  in 
order  to  guarantee  democratic  rights  to 
the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  union 

Mr  CARROLL  If  the  Senator  irom 
Oregon  will  yield  further  I  should  like 
to  make  this  observation  I  suspect 
that  if  we  had  full  time  to  examine  into 
the  other  side  of  the  record,  a  position 
could  be  taken  that,  if  left  in  the  hands 
ot  HofTa  and  his  lieutenants,  there  could 
be   some  bleeding   ol    the   treasury,   too 

So.  as  we  consider  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  important  matter,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  outlined  the 
situation,  no  small  group  of  men  is  in- 
volved here.  We  are  talkmg  about  the 
rights  of  1.600,000  people,  and  when 
these  people  are  going  to  be  given  the 
opportunity   to  assert   their  rights. 

I  want  to  make  this  one  closing  point 
and  I  want  to  repeat  it  again  and  again 
namely,  that  we  in  the  legislative 
branch,  through  committee  action  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  must  not  directly  or  in- 
directly attempt  to  mfluence  the  out- 
come of  a  judicial  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE  That  is  the  point  of 
view  I  sought  to  emphasize 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   MORSE     I  yield 

Mr  CAPEHART  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  monitors  have  refused  to  per- 
mit an  election'' 

Mr.  MORSE  Tliat  is  correct  The 
district  court,  throvigh  Judge  Letts,  has 
sustained  the  recommendation  of  the 
monitors 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  next  question 
is  this — and  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
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gon  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not  -when  and 
how  can  this  matter  be  straightened 
out?  Who  can  force  the  court  or  the 
monitors  to  hold  an  election?  Could 
thia  not  go  on  for  5  or  10  or  15  or  20 
years  ^ 

Mr  MORSE.  If  I  were  back  in  the 
private  practice  of  law,  as  I  said  to  the 
legislative  representatives  of  the  Team- 
sters I  would  not  be  sitting  still  in  my 
hiw  office,  in  view  of  what  has  developed 
since  the  decision  of  the  cuxuit  court 
of  appeals  I  would  proceed  with  a  new 
appeal,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  tran- 
spired since  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
su.stHined  the  deci-sion  of  Jud-^e  Letts,  be- 
cause Judge  Letts  has  taken  some  dif- 
ferent positions  since  then,  and  he  has 
i.s.satxl  -some  new  orders  since  then.  In 
mv  ludgment  he  has  issued  some  orders 
that  lire  appealable  and  .someone  ought 
to  start  up  tairs  with  them 

Mr  CAPEHART  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
i.'\m-.  that  there  is  no  law  which  would 
toire  the  monitors  or  the  judge  to  per- 
m.it  an  election. 

Mr  MORSE  Under  the  consent  de- 
1  .»e  m  my  jud:.:rment.  discretion  is  given 
to  the  judge 

Mr  CAPEIHART  It  might  go  on  for 
5  ar  10  oi-  15  years  before  an  election  is 
held. 

Mr     CARROLL      Mr     President,    will 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr   MORSE      I  yield. 
Mr  CARROLL     Mr  President,  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  that  an 
affidavit  was  filed  to  disquahfy  the  judge 
iyi.it     is     under     consideration     today 
Theie  are  many   legal  delaying   tactics 
on  botb  sides  that  could  be  used  effec- 
tiviely  in  an  important  case.     The  judge 
may  have  many  difficult  problems  to  de- 
cide     I  do  not   believe,  in  my  opinion. 
thut   tlie  monitorship  could  be  held  for 
,S  tears,  unless  there  was  a  long  series  of 
chronological  events  showing  intimida- 
rain  and  interference      As  a  matter  of 
fact    I  suspect  that  if  the  able  Senator 
from  Oreeon  were  m  the  private  practice 
of  law  he  would  go  in  with  another  mem- 
bership group,  showing   that  he  repre- 
sented a  group  of   rank-and-file  mem- 
bei-s.  and  would  ask  to  intervene  m  this 
coUrt  of  equity      One  way  would  be  by 
sa^'ing.   'We  were  not  parties  to  the  con- 
sent decree  "    How  many  plaintiffs  were 
there  in  the  consent  decree? 
Mr    MORSE     Twelve   I  believe. 
Mr    CARROIX      How   many  defend- 
ants were  m  the  consent  decree'' 

Mr  MORSE  It  applies  to  the  whole 
mrmbership.  in  effect 

'Mr  CARROLL.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  .somewhere  along  the  hne  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  court  will  make  a 
determination,  and  that  it  will  not  be  5 
or  10  or  15  years  hence  Even  the  powers 
ofj  the  court  of  equity  are  subject  to  due 
prpcess  under  our  Constitution. 

iMr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is  that 
tHere  is  nothing  in  the  law — and  I  am 
not  a  lawyer — that  would  prevent  them 
from  doing  this  for  5  or  10  or  15  years. 
unless,  of  course,  someone  took  them  to 
court  and  the  court  decided  to  dissolve 
the  monitorship. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  have  already 
done  It  for  2  years  I  think  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  know  about  the  case  so  far. 
that  is  too  long. 


Mr.  CARROLL  I  should  like  to  say 
that  there  is  the  due-process  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  court  of  equity  la 
bound  by  the  due-process  clause  I  am 
confident  that  this  cannot  go  on  for  5  or 
10  years. 

Mr  CAPEHARl  If  the  monitors 
wanted  to  deny  an  election  for  a  period 
of  years— I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  5  or  10  or  15  years,  and  perhaps  that 
IS  too  long.  or.  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
not  be  long  enough— they  could  deny 
an  election,  unless  someone  takes  them 
to  court  and  gets  a  decision  dissolving  the 
monitorship  or  ordermg  the  monitors  to 
hold  an  election.  That  could  be  done  by 
the  couit  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  which  would  force  them  to  permit 
an  election.  They  have  denied  an  elec- 
tion for  2  years.  Perhaps  they  were 
right.  I  am  not  assunnng  whether  they 
were  right  or  whether  they  were  wrong. 
I  am  merely  saying  that  this  is  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  today  That  situation  is 
getting  perhaps  intolerable. 

Mr.  MORSE  The  major  point  I 
.sought  to  make  is  that  I  have  advis<'d 
the  legislative  representatives  of  the 
Teamsters  who  have  talked  to  me  that 
they  should  keep  m  the  right  foniin. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll  I  has  been  talking  about  ex- 
hausting their  legal  remedies  They 
have  not  done  that  so  far  as  the  moni- 
tor issue  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  this  specific  case  is  con- 
cerned, they  ought  to  stay  in  the  court 
room,  not  in  the  legislative  halls  When 
we  come  to  the  question  of  labor  legisla- 
tion which  Congress  may  be  asked  to 
consider.  I  must  have  a  specific  bill  be- 
fore me.  and  I  must  be  shown  a  prima 
.facie  case  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  hearing.  If  that  can  be  shown, 
then  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  ought  to  proceed  to  give 
consideration  to  propoeed  legislation 
that  may  be  referred  to  it.  if  it  is  re- 
ferred to  that  committee. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator 100  percent.  This  is  what  I  think 
IS  the  main  point  We  ought  to  try  to 
make   this  point  crystal  clear 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  is  this.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  need  not  worry  that  there  will 
not  be  .someone  pushing  the  rights  of  the 
rank  and  file  Teamsters  From  the  in- 
formation that  I  have  received,  they  are 
sick  and  tired  and  disgtisted  with  what 
is  going  on  Because  of  their  frustra- 
tion and  anger,  instead  of  swinging 
away  from  Hofla.  becau.se  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  involved,  they  are  likely 
to  swing  in  full  support  of  HofTa  and 
that  if  the  election  were  held  m  the  next 
3  or  4  months.  Hofla  would  be  elected 
by  a  sweeping  vote. 

Mr  CAPEHART  One  of  my  fears  Is 
that  If  this  can  happ)en  in  a  labor  organ- 
ization, it  can  also  happen  in  a  business 
organization,  or  any  other  institution. 
Here  we  have  a  case  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est between  the  monitors  and  the  head 
of  the  union,  with  1,600.000  union  mem- 
bers denied  the  right  to  have  an  election, 
when  we  spe-nt  weeks  last  year  talking 
about  democracy  in  unions  and  reform- 
ing  the   unions.     Yet   here   we    have    a 


situation  in  the  largest  miion — I  believe 
it  is  the  largest  union  in  the  country — 
being  estopped  from  holding  an  election. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
who  would  be  elected.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  Hoffa.  I  do  not  know  who 
would  be  elected.  I  do  know  that  it  is 
not  a  good  situation. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  better  if  leg- 
islation rather  than  legal  actions  were 
pending  on  which  the  committee  could 
hold  hearings.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  legislation  is  needed,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  a  bad  situation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
have  pointed  out. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  will  agree,  if  his  as- 
sumption is  correct,  that  the  rank-and- 
file  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union  are 
stirred  up  and  angered  by  what  is  hap- 
pening to  their  treasury  and  what  is 
happening  to  the  imion  tmder  the  moni- 
torship: namely,  that  they  would  reflect 
Hoffa  as  their  president,  that  they 
should  not  be  denied  the  democratic 
right  to  do  that  if  that  is  what  they 
want  to  do. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  agree  with  me  that  they  ought 
to  be  given  the  choice  of  decision,  and 
that  the  way  to  protect  the  public  from 
any  union  president  who  may  be  betray- 
ing the  trust  of  his  union  is  through  just 
such  legal  action  as  we  have  been  talking 
about  here  this  afternoon.  In  respect  to 
the  trial  that  is  pending,  if  the  president 
has  followed  an  illegal  course  of  action, 
he  ought  to  be  "prosecuted  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  law  permits  him  to  be 
prosecuted. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  MORSE  Before  I  yield  I  do  not 
want  the  Record  to  seem  to  show  that 
we  can  possibly  be  in  disagreement  as 
to  whether  the  union  should  have  the 
right  to  have  an  election  if  that  is  what 
the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  union 
want.  The  editorial  from  which  I  have 
read  and  the  petitions  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  .seem  to  Indicate  that  local 
after  local  of  that  union  wants  an 
election. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  it  would  almost  be 
humorous  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  The 
very  purpose  of  the  suit,  at  the  outset, 
as  I  understood  from  a  reading  of  the 
editorial,  was  to  .set  aside  a  rigged  elec- 
tion. The  imion  brought  suit  in  Federal 
court  to  have  a  new  election.  What  hap- 
pened? The  plaintiffs  put  on  their  evi- 
dence. But  before  the  defendants — the 
fellow  officers  of  the  imion — put  on  one 
scintilla  of  evidence,  a  consent  decree 
was  entered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  A  consent  decree  con- 
ferring what?  Conferring  equity  powers 
upon  the  court  to  appoint  monitors  to 
sort  of  resurrect  the  union,  give  it  sur- 
veillance, and  do  all  the  things  necessary 
to  sustain  the  political  power  and  the 
actions  of  the  men  who  were  involved 
in  the  rigged  elections. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  black  and 
white.  If  the  election  was  rigged,  the 
court  of  equity  should  have  acted  then. 
But  it  did  not  act  then  vmder  the  con- 
sent decree. 


So  the  matter  is  left  hanging  in  limbo. 
For  how  long''  A  million  and  a  half 
members  want  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing. They  see  their  union  treasury  being 
raided  for  large  sums  of  money,  and  per- 
haps by  both  sides.  I  am  not  making  an 
argument  against  the  monitors.  I  am 
making  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
judge — of  the  court.  The  matter  is  in 
the  judicial  process.  We.  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, tmder  the  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers,  should  not  interfere 
with  the  judicial  process  either  by  legis- 
lative action  or  by  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  agree  that  if  the  judicial 
process  does  not  settle  the  matter  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  pass  legislation  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  settled? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  will  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  said,  the  judicial 
remedies  have  not  been  exhausted  up  to 
this  point.  'Whether  we  should  pass  leg- 
islation is  a  bridge  which  can  be  crossed 
when  we  come  to  it.  But  we  must  not  by 
our  actions  or  by  our  words  attempt 
to  influence  the  court's  decision.  That 
is  the  strong  and  vital  point  I  want  to 
make. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. They  have  been  very  helpful  in 
making  a  record  as  to  what  our  position 
is  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion and  for  his  courtesy  and  patience 
in  yielding  to  my  questions  and  observa- 
tions. 


PROPOSED     MEMORIAL     TO     LATE 
SENATOR  NEUBERGER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  some 
time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
po.sed  to  name  the  John  Day  Dam  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  after  my  late  colleague. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger  The 
Record  will  show  that  I  introduced  the 
bill  as  a  result  of  the  unanimous  action 
taken  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  have  before  me  a  very  thoughtful 
editorial  entitled  "Neuberger  Memorial." 
written  by  the  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Mar   20,  19601 
Netubeeger  Memorial 

Quite  a  rush  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
attach  the  name  of  the  late  Senator  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  to  some  geographical  feature. 
Senator  Morse  would  have  the  new  John, 
Day  Dam  named  for  him  Representative 
NoRBLAD  proposes  applying  his  name  to  the 
Green  Peter  Dam  In  the  Willamette  Basin 
project.  Senators  M.ansfield  and  Kuchei 
would  name  the  proposed  Seashore  Recrea- 
tion   Area   for  the   late   Oregon   Senator. 

The  last  seems  to  the  Statesman  to  be 
most  appropriate.  It  was  the  project  which 
he  was  promoting,  mostly  all  alone,  and  is 
of  a  scale  more  significant  than  Green  Peter 
Dam  which  Is  on  a  fork  of  a  fork  of  a  branch 
of  the  Willamette.     Many  otliers  had  a  hand 


in  promoting  the  John  Day  Dam.  and  any- 
way this  name  has  real  meaning  in  Oregon 
history,  and  may  well  be  retained.  John 
Day  was  a  member  of  Astor's  overland  party 
headed  by  Wilson  Price  Hunt.  Day  and 
Ramsay  Crooks  of  the  party  fell  behind  the 
others  in  the  .Snalce  River  country,  but  man- 
aged to  work  their  way  to  and  down  the 
Columbia.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  John 
Day  River  Indians  met  and  robbed  them. 
even  of  their  clothes.  They  were  rescued  by 
Robert  Stuart's  party  which  was  coming 
down  the  Columbia.  The  name  has  been 
given  to  the  dam  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  Days 
name.  It  should  be  retained  We  hope 
Congress  settles  on  the  dunes  area  seashore 
park  as  the  Neuberger  memorial. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfield  I  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KrrcHELj  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  create  a  .seashore  recreation 
area  in  my  State,  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  the  Sand  Dunes  Na- 
tional Park,  but  which  their  bill  pro- 
vides should  be  named  in  memory  of 
the  late  Senator  Neubereer. 

The  editorial  also  states  that  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made  to  name  Green 
Peter  Dam  in  memory  of  Senator  Neu- 
berger. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  takes  the 
position  that  the  most  appropriate 
memorial  would  be  the  Sand  Dunes  Park, 
if  established.  I.  too.  think  that  that 
would  be  an  appropriate  memorial.  I 
believe  there  is  great  merit  in  the  rea- 
soning of  the  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman  that  neither  the  name  of 
Green  Peter  Dam  nor  of  John  Day  Dam 
should  be  changed.  However,  I  am  in- 
terested in  having  a  suitable  memorial 
named  in  honor  of  my  late  colleague. 

I  am  satisfied  that  any  one  of  the  three 
projects  mentioned  would  certainly  be 
suitable,  although,  as  I  have  said.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  considerable  merit  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  names  of  Green  Pe- 
ter Dam  and  John  Day  Dam  remain 
unchanged.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  ask  for  the  consideration  of  my 
bill,  because  once  it  is  under  considera- 
tion, then  the  whole  question  as  to  how 
it  should  be  amended,  if  at  all,  can  be 
acted  upon  by  the  committee. 

I  simply  wLsh  to  comment,  though, 
that  the  Sand  Dunes  Park  has  not  yet 
been  created.  There  is  considerable  con- 
troversy in  my  State  with  respect  to  its 
creation.  In  my  judgment,  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  California 
is  In  need  of  amendment.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  along  the  vei-y 
lines  I  discussed  with  constituents  in 
Florence.  Oreg..  last  Wednesday.  In 
Florence.  I  discussed  with  the  two  sides 
to  this  controversy  in  that  part  of  my 
State  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue. 

The  most  troublesome  matter  con- 
nected with  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
national  F>ark  in  the  ai-ea  to  be  known 
as  the  Sand  Dunes  Park  involves  the 
matter  of  private  homes  which  are  at 
present  in  the 'area  which  would  be 
turned  into  the  park,  and  the  fear  of  the 
owners  of  those  homes  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  be  given  condem- 
nation power  over  them — and  he  cer- 
tainly would,  under  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield -Kuchel  bill. 
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I  have  discussed  this  matter  before 
I  have  also  discussed  the  problem  with 
the  national  park  officials.  It  does  not 
follow,  as  I  said  in  Florence  the  other 
day.  that  the  objective  of  a  park  in  any 
way  will  be  injured  or  diminished  if  the 
owners  of  those  homes  are  permitted  to 
continue  to  own  them  When  the  debate 
on  this  matter  opens,  and  my  amend- 
ment has  been  ofTered.  I  shall  cite  prece- 
dents to  show  that  there  already  are 
national  parks  within  which  there  has 
been  a  retention  of  private  property 
rights  on  the  part  of  some  privatr 
property  owners. 

If  the  Sand  Dunes  Park  shall  be 
established— and  I  hope  it  will  bo.  but 
only  afte.  the  adoption  of  amendmfi.-^ 
which  will  prevent  the  doing  of  wrong  lo 
private  property  owners  in  the  area— I 
certainly  would  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  named  the  Richard  Lewis  Neu- 
berger  Park.  But  there  is  one  person 
whase  judgment,  m  my  opinion,  oueht  to 
be  given  great  weight  in  this  matter — 
and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  con- 
trolling weight.  That  is  Mrs  Neubereer, 
the  wife  of  my  late  colleague  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  serve  notice  today 
that  her  judgment  will  be  my  judgment 
m  regard  to  this  particular  matter. 

I  point  out  to  the  edit*or  of  the  Salem 
Ores  ,  Statesman,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  any  pressing  for  the 
naming  of  a  park  after  my  late  col- 
lea^rue  when  that  park  has  not  yet  been 
created  and  the  use  of  that  proposal  to 
the  slightest  extent  whatsoever  as  an  in- 
ducement for  creating  the  park. 

There  are  many  other  places  which 
can  be  named  as  memorials  to  my  late 
colleague  But  when  the  Sand  Dunes 
Park  is  created,  if  it  is  created— and  I 
hope  it  will  be,  provided  the  protection 
to  the  private  property  owners  to  whom 
I  have  refeiTcJ  is  given — then  my  judg- 
ment would  be  controlled  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Mrs.  Neuberger  as  to  whether 
or  not  she  would  prefer  that  that  park 
be  named  after  her  late  husband,  or  that 
the  name  of  John  Day  Dam  or  of  Green 
Peter  Dam  be  changed,  or  that  some 
wilderness  area  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
be  named  after  my  late  colleague 

On  the  last  point,  there  are  manv 
places  which  would  b*»  exceptionally  suit- 
able to  be  named  as  memorials  to  the 
late  Senator  Neubergcr.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  memorial  which  would  be  more 
suitable  than  to  name  after  him  some 
large  wilderness  area,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  arij'one  who  has  fought  harder, 
not  only  in  my  State,  but  in  the  entire 
country,  for  the  development,  the  pro- 
tection, and  the  creation  of  new  wilder- 
ness areas. 

THE    LOYALTY    OATH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  as  many 
other  colleges  and  universities  have 
done,  the  University  of  Oregon  has  met 
to  discuss  the  loyalty  oath  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  In  a  memorial  adopted  on  March 
16.  1960,  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  expressed  its  grave  con- 
cern over  the  affidavit  of  disbelief  re- 
quired of  recipients  of  funds  under  this 
act.    Says  the  memorial: 


me  affidavit  of  disbelief  serves  no  useful 
purpose  It  violates  the  settled  doctrine  of 
American  Jr.risprudcr.ee  that  an  American 
citizen  IS  presumed  innocent  unless  proved 
guilty.  It  is  contrary  to  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  acridcmlc  freedom  to  which  the  Unl- 
\Trsity  of  Oregon  is  committed. 

The  memorial  continues  to  point  out 
the  historic  liostihty  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Oregon  to  discriminatory  leg- 
iBlaUon  reflecting  upon  the  loyalty  of 
any  American  or  group  of  Americans. 

In  a  letter  with  which  he  liansmlt- 
6od  this  resolution,  tiie  University  of 
Oregon  s  president,  O  Meredith  Wilson. 
»,:ote  me  in  part  as  follows: 

In  my  experience  in  this  and  sever.U  other 
Insututions.  1  have  never  seen  an  academic 
t  culty  di«:uss  any  issue  with  greater  care 
Qi-  With  greater  concern.  I  believe  I  would 
lot  exaggerate  Lf  I  were  to  say  that  the 
[^ntlre  faculty  regrets  deeply  the  Inclusion 
jf  a  requirement  of  an  afQdavlt  of  disbelief 
|n  this  or  any  other  Federal  legislation  re- 
lating to  education  aid 

j  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  this  letter  from  President 
Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and 
the  memorial  adopted  by  the  University 
of  Oregon  faculty  on  March  16.  1960. 
Bppear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Jetter  on  the  same  subject,  which  I  have 
1-eceived  from  the  president  of  Pacific 
University,  in  Forest  Grove.  Or^g..  and 
an  attached  resolution  by  the  board  of 
trustees  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
]X'int  m  mv  r-'-mark'^. 

A  bill  reported  favorably  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, S  2929,  would  repeal  this  affidavit 
of  disbelief.  I  .sincerely  hope  this  86th 
Congress  will  not  come  to  a  close  with- 
out pa.s5ing  this  bill, 

Mr  President,  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
iber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Pacific 
tlniversity.  at  F''"f=t  Grove  Ores.  Al- 
though I  was  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees  at  which  the 
resolution  was  adopt<Kl.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  I  approve  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters. 

the  mem^iRl.  and  the  re.solution  were 

.rVi'^,  '0  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

UNivK«srrY  or  Orxcon. 
Eugene.  Oreg  .  April  9,  1960. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moisk. 
17. S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Wayne  With  this  letter  I  am  trans- 
mitting a  resolution  passed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  faculty  I  should  note  that 
there  were  those  of  the  faculty  who  wished 
a  much  stronger  statement 

In  my  experience  In  this  and  several  other 
Institutions.  I  have  never  seen  an  academic 
faculty  dlscii'ss  any  Issue  with  greater  care 
or  with  greater  concern  I  believe  I  would 
'  not  exaggerat*  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  en- 
tire faculty  regrets  deeply  the  Inclusion  of 
a  requirement  of  an  ;\ffldavlt  of  disbelief  in 
this  or  any  other  Federal  legislation  relating 
to  educational  aid.  Only  great  resp>ect  for 
the  Intentions  erf  the  Congress  and  a  clear 
recognition  of  our  country's  need  have 
cninterbalanced  their  distaste  for  the  of- 
fending  requirement. 

If  the  members  of  the  facility  thought 
that  the  Inclusion  of  the  afBdavtt  of  dis- 
belief as  a  requirement  for  participating  in 
the  NatlonaJ  Defense  Education  Act  were  to 


become  a  precedent  for  a  similar  Inclusion 
in  future  enactmenU  Intended  to  support 
education,  tliey  would  have  voted  not  to 
participate  in  the  present  act.  They  have 
such  respect  for  the  U.S.  Congress  that  they 
.Lre  persuaded  that  this  requirement  wUl  not 
be  included  In  future  acta,  and  remain  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  yet  remove  the 
ofTendlng  section  from  the  existing  acts.  I 
urge  you  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  use  all  your 
influence  to  see  that  the  requirement  of  this 
amdavlt  Is  removed  from  existing  acts  and 
Is  exr'.uded  from  any  future  legislation  re- 
lating to  etlucallon. 

I  am  ple;ks«'d  to  rect>rd  this  faith  and  con- 
fidence that  our  faculty  has  in  ihe  ultimate 
wisdom  of  our  legislators  and  public  ofBccrs. 
I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  for  all  you  may  do 
t  I  Justify  their  confidence. 
Sincerely  ^ours. 

O.  MoimrrH  Wn_'K»w. 

President. 

A  M»  MOSUL  Adoptid  bt  thi  UNivrasTTT  or 
Oubcon  F*ct»LTT.  Masch  18,  19*0 
The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
expresses  to  the  president  of  the  university 
Its  grave  concern  that  certain  recipients,  of 
funds  under  the  NaUonal  Defense  EducaUon 
Act  of  1958  and  the  fellowship  programs  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tioiml  Institutes  of  Health,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  required  to  file  an  afTldavit 
of  disbelief  repugnant  alike  to  the  principles 
of  American  citizenship  and  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  University  of  Oregnn  The  af- 
fidavit of  disbelief  serves  no  useful  purpxiee. 
It  violates  the  settled  doctrine  of  American 
Jurisprudence  that  an  American  citizen  Is 
presumed  Innocent  unless  proved  guilty.  It 
Is  contrary  to  the  sound  principles  of  aca- 
demic freedom  to  which  the  University  of 
Oregon  Is  committed.  It  singles  out  as  ob- 
jects of  suspicion  among  all  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  one  group- -members  of  the 
academic  community— as  special  objects  oC 
distrust 

In  his  budget  message  of  J.-vnuary  18.  1960. 
President  Elsenhower  stated : 

"I  am  recommending  repeal  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
that  prohibits  payments  or  loans  from  being 
made  to  any  individual  unless  he  executes 
an  afT.davlt  that  he  does  not  believe  In  or 
belong  to  any  organlratlon  that  teaches  the 
Illegal  overthrow  of  the  Oovwrnment  TtJta 
affidavit  requirement  Is  unwarranted  and 
Justifiably  resented  by  a  large  jMU-t  of  our 
educational  community  which  feels  that  It 
Is   being  singled  out   for   this  requirement." 

The  requirement  of  the  affidavit  of  disbe- 
lief In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Is  opposed  by  the  Oregon  delegation  In  the 
Congrefs  of  the  United  States.  It  has  bern 
condemned  by  faculties  and  governing 
boards  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  by  the  leading  educational 
(M^aAlBatlona  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. Although  Individual  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon  may 
differ  somewhat  In  the  degree  of  their  ab- 
horrence for  the  affidavit  of  disbelief,  not 
a  single  member  Is  known  to  have  risen  to 
Its  defense. 

The  people  of  the  State  r,t  Oregon  have 
been  hostile  to  discriminatory  legislation 
that  reflects  upon  the  loyalty  of  a  small 
minority  of  public  employees  or  recipients 
of  public  funds.  The  faculty  recalls  with 
pride  that  a  decade  ago.  when  several  great 
universities  of  this  country  were  torn  by  dis- 
sension over  negative  loyalty  oatlis  Imposed 
by  well-meaning  but  misguided  legislation. 
the  Oregon  State  Grange. the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of 
Higher  EducaUon,  with  the  support  of  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  EducaUon.  went  on 
record    as  opposed   to  such   oatlis   and    the 


legislature  itself  declined  to  pass  the  dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

If  the  requirement  of  the  affidavit  of  dis- 
belief remains  In  effect,  it  will  tend  to  Hx 
Itself  on  higher  education  and  to  flourish 
as  additional  Federal  funds  are  appropriated. 
It  will,  as  President  Robert  Ooheen  of 
Princeton  University  lias  pointed  out.  In 
discussing  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  restrict  the  unlversltys  "right  to  choose 
Its  own  students  and  to  accord  them  aid 
u|)on  principles  which  It  determines,"  and 
II  thus  involves  a  principle  of  great  Im- 
portance, that  of  "aasurlnK  the  self -directing 
integrity  of  long-eetablished  and  responsible 
educational   InstltuUoiis. " 

Therefore,  be  U  resolved  that  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  president  of  the  university 
express  for  the  university  lU  official  dis- 
approval of  the  requirement  of  the  affidavit 
of  disbelief  In  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  concert  appropriate  acUon 
with  other  university  administrators,  facul- 
ties, and  governing  boards — notably  those  of 
Pacific  University,  Reed  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Harvard  University. 
Yale  University,  and  Princeton  University, 
to  the  end  that  a  sustained  presentation 
of  the  views  of  many  xmlverslties  and  col- 
leges shall  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  That  the  President  of  the  university, 
with  the  advice  of  the  advisory  council,  ap- 
point an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  faculty 
to  work  vigorously  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  requirement  of  the  affidavit  of  dis- 
belief from  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  fellowship  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Be  It  further  resolved 

(3)  That  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  the 
affidavit  of  disbelief  l>e  requested  to  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  faculty  on  progress 
t)elng  made  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
requirement  of  the  affidavit  of  disbelief. 

(4)  That  the  faculty,  recognizing  the  ob- 
ligation to  honor  the  fellowships  and  loans 
now  In  force,  records  Its  deep  reluctance  to 
continue  participation  In  those  programs  of 
the  NaUonal  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
fellowship  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  other  Federal  agencies  which 
require  the  tiling  of  the  affidavit  of  disbelief; 
and   that   It   therefore   recommends: 

(a)  That.  In  order  to  concert  action,  it 
communicate  tbeae  senUmenU  to  the  facul- 
ties of  the  several  State  universities,  the 
communicating  agent  to  be  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  the  affidavit  of  disbelief 

(b)  That  It  recommend  to  the  faculties 
of  the  universities  Joint  action  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  requirement  of  the  affidavit 
of  disbelief 

(c)  That  the  baaU  of  Joint  action  shall 
be  determined  through  negotiation  and.  for 
the  Unlveri.lty  of  Oregon,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  th<'  ad  hoc  committee  on  the  affi- 
davit of  disbelief  and  by  vote  of  the  faculty 

PAcrric  UNivmsiT'v. 
Finest  Orove.  Oreg,  Aprtl  11.  1960. 
Senator  Watnx  D  Morsi, 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Washingtcnt,  D.C. 

Deak  SENATOR  Morse:  I  enclose  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Pacific  Uni- 
versity expressing  strong  opposition  to  the 
provisions  of  the  national  defense  educa- 
tion progrim  which  require  the  students 
benefiting  from  loans  not  only  to  take  the 
standard  oath  of  allegiance  to  defend  and 
support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Nation  against  all  enemies,  but  to  tAke  a  sec- 
ond oath  tliat  they  do  not  believe  In,  belong 
to.  or  supp:)rt  any  organization  that  teaches 
Illegal   overthrow  of  the  Government. 

I  should  add  that  the  faculty  of  Pacific 
University  have  taken  official  action  request- 


ing ttoat  the  administration  take  steps  to 
make  our  opposition  to  such  provisions 
known.  The  trustees  have  directed  me  to 
transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  we  at  Pacific  Uni- 
versity— the    administration,    faculty,    trus- 
tees, and  anyone  else  attached  to  the  Institu- 
tion— are  opposed  to  communism  and  all  of 
Its  insidious  forms,  but  we  are  equally  op- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  Government  which 
singles  out  students  as  suspects  and  requires 
of  them  affldavlU  that  are  not  generally  rc- 
qvilred  of  other  people.     We  firmly   believe 
that   students  In  American  unlversltle*  art 
far    above    average    In    their    loyalty    to    the 
Gavcrnment  of   the   United   State*,  and  we 
believe  the  same  thing  U  tiue  of  the  facul- 
ties of  these  Institutions.     Indeed,  many  of 
\\%   have   worn    the   uniform   of   the   Armed 
Forces  and  have  shown  our  readlntiss  to  give 
ultimate  sacrifice  to  testify   to  our  loyalty 
Sending   this  resolution  to  you   Is   In  no 
wise   an   Indication  of  any  criticism   of  any 
position    you   may   have   taken,  but  it  Is  a 
registration  with  our  elected  representatives 
In   the  Senate  of  the  point   of  view  of  this 
university  as  voiced  officially  by  Its  board  of 
irxLstees 

We  hope  this  will  provide  for  you  support 
in  any  action  In  which  you  might  be  In- 
volved seeking  to  change  the  provisions  of 
the  law  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  na- 
tional defense  education  iwtjgram  and  the 
loans  provided  by  It  constitute  an  Impor- 
tant advance  and,  therefore,  we  have  not  re- 
fused the  loans  as  have  some  other  univer- 
sities. We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  that  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  loans  at  the  present  time  Is 
removed. 

Please  accept  our  thanlts  for  the  fine  wc«-k 
you  are  doing  In  representing  the  people  of 
Oregon  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

M.  A  F  Richie. 

RtCOMMFNDATlON     OF     BOARD     OF     TRUSTEES     OF 

PACiric  uNivERsrry 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Pacific  University  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  provisions  of  the  national  defense 
education  program  which  require  that  s?tu- 
denu  benefiting  from  loans  not  only  take 
the  standard  oath  of  allegiance  to  defend 
and  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  Nation  against  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic,  but  also  require  students  to  file 
In  addition  affidavits  that  they  do  not  believe 
In,  belong  to,  or  suppon  any  organization 
that  teaches  Illegal  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  opposing  this  provision  of  the  natlonai 
defense  education  program.  It  is  understood 
that  the  lx>ard  of  trustees  does  not  object  to 
students,  faculty,  or  board  nr^embers  them- 
selves being  required  to  make  the  standard 
oath  of  allegiance,  but  strong  obJectJon  is 
registered  to  slngllnK  out  a  student  gp->up  lis 
a  suspicious  one  requiring  a  secundary  and 
negative  statement  relative  to  loyalty. 


VOLUNTEER  WORKERS  AT  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL    -.    . 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  upon  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  paid  tribute 
to  tlie  work  being  done  by  the  volun- 
teers who  give  unstinting  service  to  the 
men.  women,  and  children  who  ere 
wards  of  the  District  government  and 
who  are  housed  in  District  institutions. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Jean  L.  Williams,  who  is  director  of  vol- 
unteer services  for  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital.  She  tells  me  that  the 
work  and  contributions  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  serve  the  sick 
of  the  District  is  equivalent  to  more  than 
$100,000  a  year.   The  intangible  benefits 


of  this  dedicated  work  by  volunteers  to 
the  patients  and  the  improvement  in  the 
morale  otihe  patients,  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  volunteers,  is  beyond  meas- 
urement by  any  price  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  the  scope  of  these  ac- 
tivities in  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  alone  can  be  grasped  when  it  is 
realized  that  an  average  of  623  volun- 
teers each  month  served  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  patients  m  the  1958- 
59  fi.scBl  year 

Mr  President,  accompanying  Mr.s 
Williams'  letter  was  a  report  of  the  vol- 
unteers services  department  of  Di.strict 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  and 
the  report  be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Government  of  the  District 

of  columbla, 
DisTHicr  OF  Columbia  General  HosprrAL. 

Washuigton.  D.C,  April  1,  1960 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Mor-Se, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  and  Mrs  Mokse:  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  1958- 
59  of  the  Volunteer  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla  General  Hospital.  The 
work  and  contributions  of  the  organizations 
and  Individuals  who  serve  the  sick  of  the 
District  Is  equivalent  to  more  than  $100,000 
and  means  more  than  money  could  buy  In 
Improving  the  morale  of  the  patients  who 
are  treated  In  our  hospital. 

We  still  have  no  budgetary  approval  for  a 
secretary  and  recreational  program  assist- 
ants to  serve  In  the  psychiatry  and  children's 
buUdlngs. 

We  api^reclate  your  Interest  in  the  health 
and  well  are  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  as  well  as  the  whole  country.  Since 
meeting  you  at  the  party  in  Fairlington  soon 
after  your  arrival.  I  have  followed  with  In- 
terest your  work  on  behalf  of  better  services 
for  all  ol  our  citizens.  I  am  glad  you  have 
chosen  to  remain  on  the  District  committee. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs  Jean  L.  Willlams, 
Director  of  Volunteer  Services. 

Annual  Report  or  Volunteer  Services 
Department  District  of  Columbia  General 
HosriT'iL.  July    1,   195e-JuNE  80,   1959 

I     VOLUNTEER     SKRVJCE     CROWS     AND     SERVFS 

During  the  past  ftjical  year  1958-59.  more 
individual  volunteers  (average  623  per 
monU^i  served  the  patients  of  District  of 
Oolumbla  General  Hospitftl  than  any  year 
since  volunteer  records  were  established  In 
1946.  The  volunteer  tasks  wei-e  viiried.  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  patients  and  the 
iK/spltal  departments   requesting   service. 

Tliese  volunteers  were:  ill  members  of 
the  19  organizations  who  make  up  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Volunteer  Services.  (2) 
individuals  who  came  of  their  own  volition 
ur  were  referred  by  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  Volunteer  Department,  and  (3) 
member.s  of  groups  who  put  on  seasonal 
parties  or  become  responsible  for  a  regular 
program  of  recreation,  movies,  ward  adop- 
tion, or  service  in  clinics,  central  supply,  or 
In  directing  visitors  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
psychiatry.  These  volunteers  gave  41.685 
hours  of  service  or  the  equivalent  of  23  full- 
time  employees. 

Volunteers  whose  service  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  hours  gave  450  paid  memberships  in 
PROPS  (Physical  Rehabilitation  or  Patient 
Services),  sewed  baby  clothes,  masks,  chil- 
dren's dresses,  scuffs,  and  bedbags  at  home, 
not  counting  the  hours. 
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By  word  of  mouth  and  the  Voice 
Volunteers  the  story  of  Dlstxlct  of  Ool^ombla 
Genera:  Hospital  and  it*  needs  gets  perpetu- 
ated in  church  circles,  sodalities,  clubs, 
schools.  civ:c  groups,  and  ot^er  organiM- 
tlons  of  pe<jple  of  good  wdl  in  a  group  dedi- 
cated to  service  to  others.  Without  the 
combiaed  efforts  of  all  these  friends,  the  pa- 
tients would  laci  the  friendly  attention  of 
these  volxinteers  assisting  the  staff,  the 
movies  the  magazines  brought  to  the  bed- 
side, the  holiday  gifts  and  tray  dec>. ra- 
tions, the  materials  to  make  lovely  things 
In  occupational  therapy,  the  clcthes  and  car- 
fare on  discharge,  the  layette  to  take  the 
baby  home,  the  canned  milk  for  a  sick  child 
going  home. 

These  services  are  about  equally  divided 
into  (1)  services  to  patients,  and  (2)  serv- 
ices to  the  hospital  staff.  They  will  be 
described  in  greater  detail  In  the  repwrt 

Receipts  by  the  Volunteer  Services  Advis- 
ory Board  for  hospital  projects  was  $4,138  08 
in  ascal  1j59  or  $383.17  more  than  the  pre- 
vious vcar  This  increase  is  due  in  par*,  to 
the  receipt  of  $500  from  the  District  employ- 
ees one  fund  drive  and  will  mean  Increased 
services  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Our  thanks  go  to  the  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  have  given  so  generoxisly  to  help 
the  sick.  Our  thanks  also  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal sUff  members  who  have  worked  with  the 
volunteers,  training  and  supervising  them 
and  helping  them  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  their  time,  gaining  satisfactions  for 
theroselves   while   helping   others. 

II.    PATIENT   SERVICES 

Ward  adoption 
The  ward  adoption  program  at  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  service  by  churrh  and  service 
groups.  Over  35  years  ago,  about  the  time 
the  surgery  building  was  opened,  the  or- 
ganized church  women  sent  a  paid  worker 
to  serve  in  the  hospital.  One  of  her  proj- 
ects, bed  bags  and  sctifTs  for  patients,  is  still 
paving  dividends  in  the  form  of  a  constant 
stream  of  these  articles,  and  the  magazine 
and  reliarious  literature  has  been  systema- 
tized with  regukir  bedside  deliveries  each 
Wednesday  in  medicine  and  sui  zery  and 
every  Saturday  in  medical  annex,  with  oth'^r 
services  picking  up  m.igazlnes  r.nd  books  as 
needed.  The  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  has 
been  serving  as  ward  adoption  vohmteers 
for  25  years,  beginning  when  a  group  of 
women  came  to  trim  Christmas  trees  in 
psychiatry 

When  tlie  Advisory  Board  of  Volunteer 
Services  was  organized  in  1946.  the  ward 
adoption  program  was  formalized  with 
churches  of  the  United  Church  Women  Uk- 
Ing  floors  of  medicine,  surgery,  pulmonary, 
pediatrics,  and  the  nursery  The  Lutheran 
churches  continued  to  serve  psychiatry,  and 
later  the  Metropolitan  Heart  Guild  took  the 
heart  ward  and  the  Kappa  Delta  alumnae 
took   the  crippled  children's  floor. 

Services  have  Included  toilet  articles,  bed 
bags.  scufTs.  magazines,  holiday  parties. 
friendly  visiting,  televisions,  radio  and  cloth- 
ing. Many  other  churches  and  groups  have 
sent  supplies  not  assigned  to  any  floor  and 
they  are  Issued  as  needed  to  supplement  the 
gifts  of  the  regular  group  Other  gifts  in- 
clude tray  mats  and  favors,  games,  toys,  play- 
ing cards,  occupational  therapy  supplies, 
layette  clothing,  linens,  sick  room  equip- 
ment, drinking  gl.is-'ses.  recreation  equip- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  adoption  of  a  ward  and  a 
large  contribution  to  layettes  and  clothing 
the  Chevy  Chitse  Presbyterian  makes  about 
30  new  dresses  at  Christmas  and  Easter  for 
the  children  The  Metropolitan  Heart  Guild 
furnishes  rubber  pants  and  sox  for  their 
ward  and  the  Kappa  Delta  alumnae  fiirnish 
shirts  for  the  children  to  wear  under  their 
braces  on  the  crippled  children's  floor  rub- 
t>er  pants  to  prevent  corrosion  of  braces  and 


protect  padding,  and  well  fitting  socks  to  wear 
with  their  special  fitted  shoM  These  above 
clothing  Items  have  never  been  a  part  of  the 
hospital  or  the  maternal  and  .^hlld  health 
budget,  and  the  children  would  suffer  If  the 
volunteers  did  not  supply  them. 

E.\ch  ward  receives  a  minimum  of  $120 
Worth  of  supplies  for  toilet  articles,  with 
iMiUday  parties.  Christmas  trees  and  decora- 
tions in  addition.  Very  seldom  is  this  work 
the  budgeted  part  of  the  church  budget,  but 
ij  earned  bv  the  women  by  hours  of  work  on 
cliurch  dinners,  bazaars,  rummage  sales,  sale 
otf  greeUng  cards  and  other  merchandise. 
Tiiese  hours  of  service  do  not  show  in  the 
statistical  report. 
[Many  of  the  groups  have  continued  since 
t^e  organization,  but  many  changes  have 
tfeken  place  in  groups  and  personnel.  The 
fidvantage  of  the  group  effort  is  that  the 
^rk  goes  on  with  new  faces  and  new  em- 
phasis from  year  to  year,  the  group  Uking 
Ijrlde  in  their  project  and  perpetuating  the 
interest. 

An  average  of  110  United  Church  Women 
per    month    gave    8.393    hours    during    the 

5(ear. 

Recreational    therapy 

I  Dtu-lng  the  last  year  further  efforts  have 
lieen  made  to  give  recreation  to  hospitalized 
patients  according  to  their  ability  to  par- 
ticipate, planned  at  such  times  as  will  not 
conflict  with  medical  or  occupational  ther- 
$py   treatments. 

Children's   serine 
At  the  request  of  the  chief  medical  officer 
f   pediatrics   efforts   to   staff   the   p)edlatrtcs 
lavToom    have    been    Increased    with    good 
esuits. 
During  the  winter  sl.x  senior  girls  of  the 
futvu-e    Nurses    Club    of    Surratsville    High 
fechool  gave  293  hours  in  pediatrics  on  Sat- 
tirday   mornings.     In    June.    15  girls  of  the 
atholic    Youth     Organization    worked    466 
ours       They    had    previously    taken    a   Bed 
ross    home    nursing    and    first    aid    course 
tniey  will  continue  during  July  and  August 
J 959.      Thirty- three   girls   are    in    the    group 
find  manv  did  not  get  to  work  In  June. 

The  child  care  aids  of  Eastern  High  School 
pave  1 .894  hours  from  September  through 
June  and  24  different  girls  served.  For  their 
cutsuindug  community  service  they  received 
The  group  award  given  annually  by  the 
Abram  Simon  Chapter  of  B'nal  B"rlth.  the 
t^econd  Annual  Kronman  Award.  Their 
work  was  chiefly  In  crippled  children's  ward. 
The  DC  Teachers  College  students  giving 
CO  hours  a  semester  worked  in  the  playroom 
-Atth  children,  as  well  as  In  occupational 
•nerapy  and  the  outp"\tient  clinic. 

In  March  a  student  from  Vietnam  study- 
ing under  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  program  was  assigned  to  the 
pediatrics  pla^TOtm  as  a  play  therapist.  Her 
quiet  manner  and  skills  In  handicraft  soon 
had  the  children  of  all  ages  from  4  to  12  busi- 
ly working  and  playing  each  morning  and 
lafternoon.  Many  Eiaster  baskets  and  decora- 
'tlons  were  made,  culminating  in  an  Easter 
party  Her  concentrated  work  over  the  month 
showed  what  could  be  accomplished  with 
a  regular  play  therapist,  and  her  departure 
caused  the  nurses  and  children  to  miss  the 
regular  playtime  which  gave  the  nurses  time 
to  devote  to  more  seriously  111  children  and 
kept  the  active  ones  occupied  until  meal- 
tune  We  still  hope  for  a  full-time  worker 
here. 

Many  churchwomen.  evening  club  groujjs 
have  also  given  volunteer  time  to  children 
in  pediatrics  and  the  crippled  children 
wards,  reading  stories,  having  Sunday  school 
classes,  movies,  parties,  or  helping  with  feed- 
ing and  putting  to  bed. 

MoiHes 

The  weekly  movie  is  enjoyed  by  many 
groups  as  well  as  children  The  movie  is 
paid  for  by  the  volunteer  department  from 
funds  contributed  for  this  purpose  and  sup- 


plemented by  PROPS  memberships  A  com- 
mittee made  up  of  nurses,  occupational 
therapists,  patlenU.  and  the  volunteer  direc- 
tor choose  the  films,  making  chdlres  which 
will  appeal  to  all.  The  nim  is  shown  alx)ut 
10  times  a  week  in  the  various  ward.*  The 
nature  of  the  Illnesses  and  the  phyi^ical 
separation  of  the  wards  makes  combina- 
tions of  patients  impractical 

Holiday  parties 
Christmas  and  Ea^ster  are  seasons  when  an 
all-out  effort  is  made  by  the  ward  adoption 
groups  and  the  community  to  see  that  the 
hospital  is  decorated,  and  thr.t  every  patient 
receives  gifts  and  refrefihments  The  quan- 
tity of  gifts  at  Christmas  Is  so  generous  that 
many  sturdy  gifts  for  the  playrooms  last 
throughout  the  year.  Gifts  of  televialon.  ra- 
dio, record  players,  and  records  are  alao  made 
so  that  the  patients  who  come  later  may  also 
pijoy  the  gifts 

Pvlmonary  and  psychiatry 

Regularly  scheduled  enterUlnment  has 
been  given  to  pulmonary  patienu  by  Red 
Cross  groups  and  Indlvlduala  and  groujis 
have  helped  the  patients'  recreation  conunll- 
tee  ajid  the  OT  department  with  game  ulghu 
on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings. 

In  psychiatry  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Catholic  comjuittee  have 
given  bingo  games,  music  and  singing,  game 
nights  weekly  to  wards  able  to  piu-tlcipate. 
An  evening  asslstaut  to  tlie  volunteer  direc- 
tor is  needed  to  help  with  tlieae  evenlr\g  rec- 
reation programs. 

District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Department 

For  the  .<;econd  year  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Department  has  cooperated 
with  the  hospital  In  supplying  recreation 
workers  to  work  in  psychiatry  Two  workers 
have  been  showing  movies  4  nights  a  week, 
helping  the  patients  with  square  dancing, 
games,  activity  program  with  the  children's 
group.  Most  of  the  equipment  they  use  is 
also  furnished  by  the  Recreation  Department, 
as  well  as  sports  and  indoor  game  equip- 
ment for  the  doctors  and  nurses.  We  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  another  District 
department  in  meeting  the  needs  of  patients 
and  personnel- 

Recreation  equipment 

Two  teeter  babe  Jiunp  chairs  to  pedlatrlo 
from  the  Defense  Department 

Three  new  covers  for  jump  chairs  to  pe- 
diatrics from  the  Defense  Department 

Pour  jump  chairs  for  clinic  children  to 
pediatrics  from  Mrs    Joyce  Wilkinson 

Two  tricycles  for  children  in  occupational 
therapy  from  the  B'nal  BYtth  Independence 
Chapter 

One  motortruck  for  children  In  occupa- 
tional therapy  from  the  Lincoln  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Sturdy  wooden  toys  for  children  to  pedia- 
trics from  the  Willing  Workers 

One  RCA  Victor  television  for  pulmonary 
men  from  the  Third  Order  of  Franciscans 

One  Cavalcade  radio  In  occupational  ther- 
apy from  the  B'nai  B'rlth  Abram  Simon 
Chapter 

Ten  bed  lamps  for  surgery  3  from  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gordon  Fisher. 

Occupational  therapy 
For  the  sixth  year  the  volunteer  services 
has  given  occupational  therapy  $500  to  pro- 
vide materials  for  the  patients  to  make 
things  of  leather,  arts  and  crafts,  ceramics, 
wood,  clothing.  Extra  earmarked  gifts  are 
also  raside  In  the  form  of  food  for  the  kitchen 
to  make  refreshments,  dress  materials,  leath- 
er, unflalglied  patterns,  upholstery  for  mak- 
ing scuffs.  The  Chief  Occupational  Thera- 
pist says'  the  donations  amount  to  hundreds 
of  dollars  also. 

No  money  Is  provided  in  the  budget  fur 
expendable  materials  though  equipment  is 
provided.  Bach  Christmas  the  advisory 
board  of  volunteer  services  assists  with  sev- 


eral days  of  Christmas  sales  to  gam  cath 
for  items  produced  by  the  patients  Baked 
goods.  Jewelry,  handmade  toys  and  other 
salable  items  are  alsn  donated  by  the  volun- 
teers. 

Radios,  rec  >rd  players  and  records  have 
also  been  giv?n  this  department  for  u.se  in 
workrooms  ard  issu.-ince  to  patients  on  loan. 

Before  ther;  was  an  (<cupatlona:  therapy 
department,  ibe  volunteers  gave  the  money 
for  the  nurses  to  carry  on  a  dlversional 
therapy  program. 

The  occupitlonal  Uierapy  shop  in  th« 
crippled  children's  department  U  also 
sponsored  by  one  of  the  member  groups  of 
volunteer  ser  Ices  The  Twentieth  Century 
Club  gives  $300  a  year  for  expendable  sup- 
plies and  $U0  at  Christmas  for  Christmas 
stockings. 

Social  service 

Social  serv'ro  was  very  active  in  getting 
an  organized  Volunteer  Service  Department 
at  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
because  of  the  many  unmet  needs  of  the 
patients  and  the  shortage  of  staff  to  do  many 
of  the  things  needed  to  provide  better  patient 
care.  The  close  cooperation  of  these  two  de- 
partments in  meeting  patienU*  needs  has  re- 
sulted In  better  service  to  inpatients  and 
outpatients. 

Volunteers  furnL-^hed  the  only  stamps  for 
psychiatry  patienu  for  years  until  the  hos- 
pital recognii'-ed  its  obligation  to  furnish 
stamps  for  them.  Only  recently  has  the 
hoaplUl  furnished  car  token*  to  enable  out- 
patients to  c>me  to  the  hospital  for  con- 
tinued treatment.  The  volunteers  provide 
$360  a  year  lor  carfare  and  lunches,  $100 
a  year  for  shoes  for  pa*  lent s  who  need 
them  for  oor  tinned  medical  treatment,  to 
get  them  out  of  bed  or  to  continue  treat- 
ment on  an  outpatient  basis.  Moat  of  the 
shoes  are  for  children  Tlirough  purchase 
or  donations  at  least  3,000  cans  of  evapo- 
rated milk  are  given  to  Social  Service  for 
sick  babies,  some  adults  with  ulcers,  or  In 
some  cases  cf  sudden  catastrophe  in  the 
home  with  nc  milk  for  children 

Layettes  wf-re  furnished  to  483  mothers, 
and  discharge  clothing  given  to  many  other 
children  to  g-'t  them  home  or  to  Children's 
Convalescent  Hospital  or  ChrUt  Child  Farm 
for  continued  care  In  addition  to  the 
clothing.  «p«rclal  funds  are  contributed 
which  are  u.sM  for  cabfare  for  mothers  to 
take  these  children  to  the  treatment  homes 
listed. 

At  Chrlstn-as  50  families  not  otherwise 
cared  for  by  Welfare  agencies  are  referred  to 
the  Salvation  Army  Christmas  Distribution 
Center  for  toys  and  Christmas  dinner, 
rhls  centralii'.ed  agency  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  has  done  an  excellent  job 
for  many  years  in  pooling  all  agency  refer- 
rals and  avoiding  duplication  In  Christmas 
giving 

Of  irr  patient  services 

The  Gray  I*ulies  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
church  women  do  many  services  for  patients 
In  the  hospiiAl.  They  deliver  mall  Mon- 
day through  Friday  to  the  bedside.  They  do 
canteen  shopiting  in  medicine,  stirgery,  and 
psychiatry  and  In  addition  withdraw  paUent 
funds  for  p.-ychlatry  patients.  They  write 
letters,  read  mall,  refer  special  requests  to 
the  volunteer  director  who  then  refers  them 
to  social  service  or  wherever  they  should  go. 
Weekly  bingo  games  In  neurology  and 
orthopedics  were  given   In   the  year. 

Red  Cross  staff  aids  and  nurses  aids  as 
well  as  many  other  Individuals  help  In  the 
outpatient  department,  speeding  the  service 
by  answering  telephones,  readying  patients 
for  examination,  preparing  supplies,  doing 
clerical  work.  Some  volunteers  feed  patients 
at  noon  so  they  may  have  their  food  while 
it  is  hot. 

The  Red  Cioss  motor  service  gave  traiis- 
portatlon  to  1,154  patients  and  volvmteers  as 
well  as  student  nurses  on  field  trips.     The 
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drivers  drove  4,952  miles  and  gave  1,115 
hours  of  service.  An  average  of  15  Gray 
Ladles  a  month  gave  1,763  hours  for  the  year. 
The  churchwomen  maintained  a  room  on 
the  sixth  floor  medicine  to  receive  and  assort 
all  donated  supplies.  They  made  up  the 
layettes,  issued  clothing  to  patients  being 
discharged,  aiid  to  services  needing  clothes 
for  use  In  the  hospital  such  as  pulmonary, 
psychiatry,  and  children's.  The  church- 
women have  had  a  designated  room  for  over 
30  years.  Tlie  present  room  Is  304  square 
feet.  The  one  to  which  we  will  move  is  132 
square  feet.  We  will  have  to  decentralize 
the  material  received  as  soon  as  possible 
after  sorting  and  repacking.  Items  counted 
In  1958  59  were  133.055,  a  10-percent  Increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Many  Items  taken  to 
the  wards  such  as  party  refreshments,  favors, 
and  supplies  are  never  counted. 

lU.    SERVICKS    TO    THE    HOSPrTAl, 

Assistance  in  nur  :r.g  care 
The  addition  of  a  daytime  nurses  aid  class 
In  the  fall  as  well  as  a  night  class  In  the 
spring  and  fall  gave  more  nurses  aids  to  work 
in  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  An 
average  of  15  aids  a  month  gave  2.143  hours 
of  service  under  the  direction  of  graduate 
nurses.  Also  five  nurses  aids  were  assigned 
in  the  outpatient  clinic  assisting  doctors  in 
prej>aring  patients  for  treatment,  and  assist- 
ing in  many  ways  the  clerical  workers  are 
not  trained  to  do. 

The  child  care  aids  of  Eastern  High,  the 
future  nurses  and  the  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganization groups  listed  under  recreational 
services  also  assisted  the  nurses  in  working 
with  the  children  in  feeding,  toilet  and 
washing  routines,  bedmaklng  and  putting 
children  to  bed.  Many  of  these  girls  plan  to 
be  nurses,  and  this  work  under  graduate 
nurses  prepares  them  to  make  vocational 
choices  In  keeping  with  their  interests, 
teaches  them  good  work  habits,  and  helps 
the  school  In  giving  field  work  practice  in 
the  subject  matter  learned  in  school. 

Tlie  Girl  Scouts  were  willing,  but  because 
of  the  age  limit  restricted  to  16  years  of  age 
or  older  most  of  those  wanting  to  come  did 
not  qualify.  The  popular  age  for  the  hos- 
pital aid  project  with  these  girls  is  the  13-to- 
15-age  group 

Ward  secretaries 

The  ."^tnff  aids  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
volunteers  referred  by  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  gave  most  of  the  clerical  work 
done.  An  averag*'  of  eight  staff  aids  gave  862 
hours  of  service  An  average  of  45  workers 
a  month  gave  7.350  hours  working  on  Indi- 
vidual asslgrunents.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  workers  are  clerical.  Some  show- 
movies  and  some  work  with  children. 

The  assignment  of  full-time  unit  clerks 
in  the  nursing  division  has  cut  the  need  for 
daytime  unit  clerks  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
so  dayworkers  have  been  channeled  to  cen- 
tral supply  and  outpatient  department  or 
children's  playroom. 

VUiitor  service 

Eighteen  organizations  and  churches  had 
regular  assignments  to  assist  with  visitors 
on  Sunday  afternoon  from  1:30  to  3  30  pm 
An  average  of  27  volunteers  a  month  gave 
3.215  hours  of  service. 

After  2  years  there  is  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  hos- 
pital on  Sunday  afternoon.  By  omitthig 
the  passes  and  keeping  two  volunteers  on 
each  floor  to  dJrect  and  lu.'^truct  vlsit^.rs,  and 
see  that  only  two  \'isltorE  are  at  a  bedside. 
the  public  and  patients  are  cooperating  bet- 
ter. There  are  always  a  few  who  will  try 
to  crowd  as  many  around  a  bed  as  possible, 
but  they  are  becoming  fewer  A  concerted 
effort  of  nurses  and  doctors  to  educate  the 
patients  who  in  turn  can  tell  their  families 
might  brliig  education  of  the  public  faster. 

The  cooperation  with  the  nursing  division 
is  excellent,  and  on  some  Sundays  when  the 


volunteer  count  is  low,  the  nurses  are  able 
to  manage  without  the  usual  help  of  the 
volunteers. 

On  Tuesday  and  Thtirsday  evenings  the 
crowds  are  smaller.  The  Gray  Ladles.  •  taff 
aids.  Catholic  Daughters,  and  some  Indi- 
Mduals  assist   In   the  vlsitrjr   serMCC 

On  Wednesday  and  .Sunday  afterncKins  the 
Lutheran  churches  send  five  volunteers  who 
list  visitors,  serve  as  hostesses  on  the  floors 
and  In  many  ways  m»ake  the  visiting  hours 
from  1  to  3  p.m.  m.ore  pleasant  In  psychiatry. 

Surgical  dressing.',  and  semng  production 

Over  200  women  from  7  Lutheran  churches 
worked  en  surgical  dresFings  at  their  weekly 
meetings.  They  prrxluced  223.750  surgical 
dressings.  ScufTs  by  the  thousand  are  pro- 
duced in  a  year  but  are  net  counted  as  dif- 
ferent groups  bring  them  to  the  psychiatry 
service   as    they   come   for   visitor   service. 

The  Red  Cross  production  service  sewed 
21.145  garments  for  the  hospital  No  hours 
were  counted  as  many  hospitals  send  work 
in  and  it  i£  too  difficult  to  separate  the  hours 
given    to   any  one  hospital. 

The  Baptist  women  assisted  by  the  auxil- 
iary of  St  John  and  other  individual  volun- 
teers packed  46,855  pairs  of  surpical  gloves 
for  operating  ar,d  treatnient  rooms.  In  out- 
patient department  the  volunteers  assigned 
there  packed   17,500  pairs   of  gloves. 

Other  supplies  processed  for  outpatient 
department  were  500  syringes  a  week,  100 
dental  neec'les  threaded  a  week.  1  000  cotton 
balls  bagged  a  week,  250  needles  for  hypo- 
dermics pa'-ked  and  500  long  cotton  sticks 
tipped  with  cotton  a  -week.  Central  supply 
which  serves  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  ad- 
mitting office  also  received  a  great  deal  of 
help.  Five  Catholic  sodalities  gave  most 
of  their  volunteer  hours  In  these  two  de- 
partments. 

Many  churches  as  well  as  the  Lutheran 
church  women  converted  2-string  masks  to 
4  strings  for  operating  and  treatment  rooms, 
at  an  average  cost  of  20  minutes  each  for 
making  over  about  20.000  masks.  This  was 
homework  for  which  time  was  not  counted. 

Paper  towels  are  cut  in  four  pieces  for  use 
In  Isolation  rooms  to  save  towels  and  to 
make  more  usable  pieces  for  handling  In- 
struments, doorknobs,  etc.  One  blind  volun- 
teer likes  this  job  very  much. 

Comparison  of  hours 

Tlie  recorded  hours  given  by  volunteers 
rose  from  40.580  In  fiscal  1958  to  41.835  In 
1959.  The  Increase  In  the  average  number 
of  workers  per  month  rose  from  591  to  623. 

The  distribution  of  hours  between  patient 
services  and  hospital  services  remained  about 
60-50.  The  older  volunteer  Is  more  content 
to  work  in  central  supply  and  park  gloves 
and  work  on  surgical  dressings  at  her  church 
than  the  younger  woman  who  enjoys  the 
patient  contact,  likes  to  see  the  hospital 
from  a  broader  perspective. 

Tlie  opportunities  for  the  high  school  vol- 
unteers are  limited,  but  those  we  have  used 
have  been  I'xcellent  We  limit  teenagers  to 
those  In  group  who  have  a  sponsor  who  can 
help  to  orient,  and  supervise  the  activities 
of  the  eroup.  The  tliree  youth  groups  who 
worked  in  Children's  ga\e  2,655  hours  and 
the  H'^'ward  University  freshmicn  gave  656 
hours  in  M  irch  In  visitor  service  .Approxi- 
mately 600  hours  were  given  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  College  student*  in 
t'nelr  community  service. 

Tiie  tlire*'  church  service  groups  give  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  hours  worked: 
United  Church  'V.'omen  8.393;  Lutheran  In- 
ner Mission  6.765;  Catholic  Committee  4  425. 
Each  of  Th<'se  groups  did  so  many  different 
thincs  It  Is  not  poRslble  to  .separate  them  by 
types  of  service  The  combined  Red  Cross 
groups  gave  6.883  hours  of  service. 

The  groTsth  of  volunteer  hours  is  to  be 
gained  by  ciaklng  better  use  of  the  evening 
hours.     Many  volunteers  are  lost  because  of 
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lack  of  supervision  on  the  job  tn  the  eve- 
ning. A  professional  staff  member  on  duty 
in  the  evening  with  the  ability  to  train  and 
hold  the  volunteer  could  increase  the  hours 
and  help  the  patients 

rv      COMMUNITY    RELATIONS 

Since  the  Job  r>f  the  coordinator  of  volun- 
teer services  is  concerned  with  community 
organization  and  group  work  aspect  of  social 
work,  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  freedom 
to  go  to  community  meetings,  go  to  speak 
to  groups  when  invited,  Interpret  the  needs 
of  the  hospital  where  possible  and  invite 
support  for  programs  needing  support  The 
demands  of  the  Job  alst)  require  12-hour 
coverage  at  the  hospital  if  the  available  vol- 
unteers are  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Many  tasks  can  be  delegated  to  volunteers, 
but  no  matter  how  excellent  a  volunteer  Is  it 
is  Impossible  to  know  all  the  answer'?  that 
come  in  by  telephone,  the  best  spot  to  place 
a  volunteer  after  Interviewing  her.  how  to 
compile  the  statistical  reports  after  the  hours 
are  copied  out  of  the  books  where  volunteers 
sign. 

Choices  must  constantly  be  made  of  which 
is  the  most  important  ta?k  to  do  on  a  given 
day,    after     the    emergent    needs    are    met. 


'  Averjipp  per  month.  fi23. 


Meeting  with  me  groups  which  make  up  the 
advisory  Xx^ard  at  their  meetings  for  honoring 
volunteers  their  annual  meetings,  commit- 
tees of  the  board  to  plan  the  annual  fund 
raising  event  PPXDPS  the  annual  budget 
meeting  to  decide  how  to  spend  the  money, 
the  nominating  committee  to  decide  the  new 
oflBcers    are   a   few   on   the    must   list. 

Membership  on  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Volunteer  Ruundtable.  health  section  meet- 
ings of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council. 
membership  tn  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  and  subsection  meetings 
with  the  group  work  section  and  medical 
social  work  section  are  some  of  the  groups 
the  volunteer  coordinator  has  chosen  to  at- 
tend During  the  year  Invitations  to  be  the 
guest  speaker  have  been  accepted  at  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sunday  Evening  Club, 
sponsor  of  a  recreation  program  In  psychiatry 
for  7  years.  Lutheran  Institutional  Mlssicm 
Auxiliary,  active  in  District  of  Columbia 
General  for  25  years.  United  Church  Women, 
and  various  churches  sponsoring  projects  at 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital. 

Voice  of  the  volunteers 
This  small  6-page  mimeographed  newslet- 
ter  has    been    devised    as    a    way    of    getting 


around  when  It  cannot  be  done  in  pjerson 
The  mailing  list  consist*  of  500  PROPS  mem- 
bers. 500  churches  and  clubs  who  are  regular 
donors,  several  hundred  active  volunteers, 
and  about  200  heads  of  departments,  head 
nurses,  and  visitors  to  the  hospital  The 
work  of  writing  and  addressing  Is  done  by 
volunteers,  the  stuffing  and  sUmplng  by 
psychiatry  patients  Results  have  been  dem- 
onstrated by  lncre!»«lng  of  donations,  stabi- 
lizing of  the  PROPS  membership  and  making 
all  donors  conversant  with  what  others  are 
doing   for   the   hoapltal. 

Thanks  to  the  community 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity that  they  support  the  humanitarian 
and  rehabilitating  services  carried  on  by  the 
many  programs  of  Volunteer  Services.  In- 
stead of  saying  as  tome  do.  "That  Is  a  Govern- 
ment hospital;  let  the  Government  support 
It."  they  give  of  Uiemselves  and  their  re- 
sources so  that  others  may  look  forward  to 
a  life  freed  from  pain  and  make  their  own 
way  again  In  the  world  To  all  who  have 
served.  "Thank  you." 

Mrs  Jean  L.  Wilxlaus. 
Coordinator    of     Volunteer     Welfare 

Services 
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TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    SOIL 
CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  least  controversial  and  most  bene- 
ficial aspects  of  our  farm  program  has 
been  the  work  carried  on  by  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  soil  corLservation  di.stncts. 

The  ^1  Conservation  Service  activi- 
ties are  paTticularly  needed  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  have  received  tre- 
mendous support  on  the  part  of  farmers 
who  cooperate  with  the  Service,  through 
soil  conservation  districts. 

There  is.  at  the  present  time,  a  need 
for  additional  funds  to  provide  technical 


as.sistance  and  planning  to  the  districts. 
not  only  for  the  regular  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  proeram.  but  in  addition,  to 
take  care  of  the  interest  which  has  been 
displayed  in  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram 

Mr  President,  on  March  31.  1960  ^ 
received  from  Mr  Randall  E  Grimes, 
chairman  of  the  State  soil  conservation 
committee  of  Oregon,  a  letter  requesting 
my  assistance  in  obtaining  an  increase 
m  the  appropriation  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  I  am  very  happy  to 
accede  to  these  requests,  and  I  shall  urge 
that  ample  funds  for  these  meritorious 
purposes  be  included  in  the  1961  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill. 


^ 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, together  with  other  communica- 
tions on  this  same  subject,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
mark.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Soil  Conservation  District, 
Rogue  River.  Oreg  .  March  30.  I960 
Hon    Watk*  Moesi. 
US.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-'hingtrm.  D  C 

DzAK  Senatob  Morse  Your  support  is  re- 
quested for  an  Increase  in  appropriations 
to  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
technical  assistance  to  soil  conservation  dis- 


tricts and  planning  and  construction  funds 
for  works  of  linprovemenl  under  the  Water- 
shed ProtecUcn  and  Fli>od  Prevention  Act 
(Public  Law  5J6  a^  ainendod  by  Public  Law 
1018)  for  fl.'val  year  l&6i 

The  tK»ard  )f  supervisors,  of  the  Rogue 
SCD  request*  your  assiBt.ince  In  obtaining 
an  Increase  In  the  appropriation  for  SC8  of 
»5  million  for  assistance  to  SCO's.  We  also 
urge  an  Increijse  In  small  watershed  con- 
struction funds  to  $50  million  and  increase 
m  planning  finds  be  obtained-  $5  million. 
Ort^gon  should  be  guaranteed  the  service  of 
one  complete  small  watershed  planning 
party,  and  not  have  to  share  a  plannUig 
|)«rty  with  Idalio.  as  is  rumored. 

We  further  request  your  supp>ort  for  an 
additional  $1  □illlion  appropriation  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  SCS  for  new  soil  con- 
servation districts,  for  fiscal  year  1961  If 
funds  for  new  SCDs  are  not  available,  their 
staffing  will  further  deplete  the  SCS  assist- 
ance  now   available   to   existing   districts. 

We  urge  iliat  you  support  this  action  and 
that  you  forward  this  re<iuest  to  the  appro- 
priate Senate  and  Houf.e  committees.  We 
would  appreciate  being  advised  of  develop- 
ments regarding  these  budget  Items. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Chester  W    Jfnsew, 

Chairman. 


State  Son.  Conservation 

CouurrrcE  or  Okbcon. 
Corvallis.  Oreg.,  March  28,  1960. 
Hon  Wat  NX  Moasz, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-shinqton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  support  Is  re- 
quested for  an  Increase  in  appropriations  to 
the  USDA  Sou  Conservation  Service  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts 
and  planning  and  construction  funds  for 
works  of  Improvement  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  506  aa  amended  by  Public  Law  1018) 
for  fiscal  year  1961 

You  are  aware  that  all  of  Oregon's  67 
SCD's  have  signed  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  USDA  Soil  Cotisez~vation 
Service  and  their  programs  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  technlcai 
assistance  and  planning  from  the  SCS.  A 
19.'>8  survey  nf  manp"wer  needs  In  Oregon 
SCD's  Indicated  that  8\ip>erviBor8  of  these  dis- 
tricts felt  an  Immediate  need  for  89  additional 
SCS  personnel.  The  need  for  these  person- 
nel has  increased  since  that  Lime  and  many 
SCD's  find  a  backlog  building  up  on  requests 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  for  conservation 
planning,  soil  surveys,  and  engineering  as- 
sistance. 

There  haa,also  been  considerable  interest 
In  the  small  watershed  program  in  Oregon. 
There  are  now  26  projects  proposed  and  a 
number  of  these  are  waiting  for  planning 
priority.  The  State  conunlttee  Is  also  em- 
phasizing a&si.-tance  to  landowners  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  SCD's  organized  with  a 
goal  to  bring  ail  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
within  the  bo\indarles  of  SCD's  This  means 
that  there  will  be  a  need  for  SCS  technical 
assistance  for  these  new  districts. 

Your  assistance  is  requested,  therefore.  In 
obtaining  an  Increase  In  the  appropriation 
for  SCS  of  $5  million  for  asslFtance  to  SCD's 
We  also  urge  an  incre.ise  In  small  wntershed 
construction  funds  to  »50  mUllon  and  in- 
crease In  planning  funds  to  $5  million  It  is 
very  Important  that  sufficient  planning  funds 
be  obtained  to  guarantee  that  Oregon  will 
continue  t)  have  tlie  service  of  oi.e  romnlete 
small  watershed  planning  party  It  has  been 
rumored  that  if  the  existing  budget  is  passed 
that  Oregon  may  have  to  bhare  a  planning 
party  with  Idaho. 

We  further  request  yoxir  suppi'rt  ft>r  an 
appropriation  for  technlc.il  assistance  to  the 
SCS  for  new  soU  conservation  uistrtcis  of 
$1   million.     We  estimate  that  there  will   be 


from  three  to  five  new  districts  organized  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  1961  fiscal  year 
If  funds  for  new  SCDs  are  not  available, 
their  staffing  will  further  deplete  the  SCS 
assistance  now  available  to  existing  districts. 
We  urge  that  you  sup;x>rt  th.L-;  action  and 
that  you  forward  this  request  to  the  appro- 
priate Senate  and  H-mse  comniittees.  We 
woiild  appreciate  t>elnp  advised  of  develop- 
ments regarding  these  budget  Items. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Randail  E    Grimes. 

Chairman. 

SlLV^  Crefk 
Soil  Conservation  District. 
Marion  County.  Oreg.,  April  1,  1060. 
The  Honorable  Watne  L   Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Wafhington,  DC 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  Silver  Creek  Snil  Con- 
servation District  as  in  many  other  districts 
In  Oregon,  we  are  unable  to  give  a.seistance 
to  all  the  people  requesting  It  because  we  are 
sadly  lacking  assistance  in  technical  and 
clerical  help  In  otir  office. 

We    would    appreciate    your    aselrtance    in 
endorsing  the  appropriation  of  the  SwU  Con- 
servation  Service   budget,   particularly   con- 
cerning soil   conservation   district  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lerot  rttk. 
Chairman,  Silver  Creek  SCD. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
NEUBERGER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  in  the 
April  Issue  of  Retirement  Life,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Civil  Employees,  there  i.s  printed 
the  text  of  a  resolution,  adopted  by  Its 
executive  committee,  commemorating 
the  services  in  the  Senate  of  my  late 
colleague,  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees  on  March  14  ;a  Wabhington.  DC, 
the   foUowlng  resolution   was   proposed: 

"Whereas  the  more  than  100,500  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the  sud- 
den death  on  March  9  of  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Lewis  Neuberger,  Senator  from  Oregon; 
and 

"Whereas  we  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate;   and 

"Whereas  his  outstanding  and  objective 
consideration  of  major  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  all  citizens  of  this  cotintry  dem- 
onstrated his  hlgh-<Jegree  of  intelligence  and 
his  sincere  Americanism,  and  his  passing  is 
a  great  loss  to  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  his  special,  his  continued,  and 
his  very  deep  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  all 
civil  service  retirees  warranted  our  deep  ap- 
preciation: Now,  therefore   be  it 

"Resoli^ed.  That  the  ofhcers  and  members 
of  this  association  express  sincere  and  deep 
sympathy  to  his  widow.  Mrs.  Maurlne  Neu- 
berger, to  his  father  and  mother,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family;  furthermore 
be  It 

"Rrsolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  f  )rwarded  t<i  Mrs  Neuberger  and  to  the 
memt)ers  of  his  family,  and  that  It  be  pub- 
lished in  the  April  issue  of  Retirement  Life." 


THE  PORTLAND,  OREG  ,  NEWSPAPER 
STRIKE 

Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Oregon  Typographical  Conference,  on 
the  Portland,  Oreg.,  newspaper  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLfTlON     OF     THE     OREGON     TTPOGRAPHICAL 

Conference 

Whereas  -he  printing  trades  unions  of 
Portland.  O-eg  ,  have  l>een  on  strike  and 
locked  out  :'or  several  months  by  the  two 
daily  newspapers,  the  Oregonlan  and  the 
Oregon  Jourtial;  and 

V7hereas  Mr.  S.  I.  Newhoust,  absentee 
owner  of  thc'  Orcgonlan,  has  caused  the  Im- 
portation 'if  professional  out-of-State 
strikebreakers;  and 

Whereas,  professional  strikebreakers  are 
migratory  workers,  adding  nothing  to  the 
economy  of  the  community,  and  certainly 
detracting  f i  om  the  area  by  such  unethical, 
despicable  conduct;  and 

Whereas  such  action  constitutes  a  great 
threat  in  the  loss  of  Job  opportunities  to 
members  of  organized  labor;  and 

Whereas  the  lm;x)rtatlon  of  out-of-State 
pro'esslona!  strikebreakers  and  the  high 
wages  paid  to  them  can  only  indicate  that 
the  publishers  are  disrupting  the  orderly 
process  of  labor-management  relations;   and 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  involved  In 
the  newspaper  strike  and  lockout  in  the  city 
of  Portland  are  now  deprived  or  limited  In 
their  opportunity  to  contribute  financially 
to  the  civic,  religious,  welfare  and  any  and 
all  other  humanitarian  community  efforts: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Typographical 
Conference  in  session  assembled  March 
12-13.  1960.  in  Corvallis,  Oreg,  go  on  rec- 
ord protesting  the  Importation  of  profes- 
sional strikebreakers  into  any  State,  and  re- 
quest legislators  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
provide  protective  legislation  against  stich 
importation  of  strikebreakers  to  replace  Ore- 
gon State  citizens;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Typo  Topics,  ofHcial  paper  of 
the  Oregon  Typc>graphical  Conference,  and 
that  copies  be  sent  to  Gov.  Mark  Hatflold. 
the  State  labor  commissioner,  the  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  State  AFL-CIO,  to  U.S  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  James  P  Mitchell,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  all  Ore- 
gon Members  of  the  U.S  Congress,  and  that 
all  members  of  organized  labor  be  requested 
to  supjKirt  and  actively  work  fur  passage  of 
*uch  legislation. 


A  DISSENTER'S  ROLE  IN  A  FREE 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial,  entitled  "A 
Dissenter's  Role  in  a  Free  Society,"  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  E  Gaddis.  the  editor  of 
Northwest  Review,  a  quarterly  which  is 
published  by  the  Student  Publications 
Board  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  at 
Eupene.  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Dissenter's  Role  in  a  Free  Societt 
(By  Tliomas  E.   Gaddis) 

Where  a  free  society  exists,  there  wnll 
be  found  some  voice  of  disagreement,  some 
eye  that  looks  askance.  ITie  voice  often  irri- 
tates.    The  eye  offends. 

We  can  be  sharing  our  t<jgetherness  with 
satisfaction,  pulling  as  a  team,  when  some- 
one yanks  at  the  harness.  We  grow  irritated 
with  him.  We  vote  him  down  We  fire 
him.  we  expel  him  expose  him,  and,  occa- 
sionallv,  kill  him. 
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This  protean  individual  has  many  names. 
Hes  the  maverick,  the  eccentric,  the  gadfly. 
In  groups,  he's  a  screwball,  a  loner,  an 
"aginner."  In  correctional  parlance,  this  is 
the  'hard  case"  or  "hot  air  merchant."  5>o- 
ciologicaUy,  he's  deviant  For  psychologists, 
he's  maladjusted,  negativistic,  narcissistic  or 
even  psychopathic. 

The  term  dissenter,  first  used  In  a  religious 
context  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  is  now 
used  to  Include  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
commonly  held  beliefs  in  a  social  group. 
Nor  IS  dissenter  an  ill-chosen  term,  since  Its 
true  meaning  Is  encysted  in  the  word.  Dis- 
sent literally  means  "to  feel  apart."  not  to 
think  apart.  It  is  this  feeling  apartness 
which  Is  the  source  and  power  of  the  dis- 
senter. He  Is  the  natural  antithesis  of  to- 
getherness. 

Dissent  also  connotes  expression  The 
disagreement  must  be  voiced,  the  protest 
expressed.  Risk  is  involved — some  overt  ex- 
pression that  runs  contra  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  dissenter  may  be  Socrates  trudging  the 
streeu  of  Athens,  mortal  but  deathless,  or 
some  forgotten  odd  ba'.l  in  the  local  PTA. 
Or  even  a  university  president,  if  he  Is 
Robert  Hutchlas,  wearing  a  white  football 
helmet  to  an  alumni  banquet  after  he  has 
abolished  football. 

What  makes  a  dissenter''  Psychologists 
agree  that  we  all  have  a  need  to  belong 
The  dissenter  may  have  suffered  some  early 
despair  which  made  him  abandon  accept- 
ance Or,  his  group  may  be  In  his  mind. 
selected  from  past  or  future. 

Freudians  look  for  the  motivation  of  the 
dissenter  in  early,  unhealthy  relationships 
with  authority  figures  But  only  a  few 
psychologists — notably  '.he  late  Robert 
Lindner — have  stressed  rebellion  as  man's 
most  typical  human  attribute  Far  from 
adjusting  everyone  Into  conformity.  Lindner 
felt,  society  should  encourage  rebellion  and 
utilize  it.     Buj  this  Is  not  the  '.rend 

We  live  in  a  society  of  increasing  organiza- 
tion and  bureaucratization.  Groupness  is 
pervasive  and  all-embracing,  like  the  sea, 
around  us  As  individual.'?,  we  swim  In  a  sea 
of  norms  Our  separateness  becomes  an  in- 
creasing threat  to  the  care,  nurture  and 
happy  life  of  growing  groups  More  and 
more  we  are  guided,  adjusted,  coerced  and 
compressed  into  the  group.  If  we  can't  get 
along  with  groups,  we  can't  work  or  main- 
tain statxis  The  individual  can  be  ostra- 
cized by  his  company  or  blackballed  by  his 
union  or  subverslvely  listed  by  his  govern- 
ment's secret  police  because  of  what  he  buys 
reads  or  says 

The  newspaper  he  unfolds  Is  increasingly 
'the  only  dally  in  his  city.  His  radio  and 
television  are  networked  His  news  maga- 
zines present  all  sides,  bu^  all  ^ides  of  one 
view  He  lives  in  a  world  of  standardized 
products,  opinions  and  modes  of  being,  and 
the  forces  which  determine  his  life  stem 
from  decisions  made  elsewhere.  "The  visi- 
bility of  our  culture  incre^ises  hourly.  And 
living  under  these  changes,  the  lot  of  the 
dissenter  becomes  increasingly  forlorn.  Dis- 
sent is  a  dangerous  luxury  for  the  individual 
But  Is  it  becoming  a  vital  necessity  for  so- 
ciety?    What  Is  the  role  of  the  dissenter? 

In  the  political  and  legal  arena,  the  dis- 
senter challenges  tiie  system  He  checks  the 
fabric  of  the  group,  the  organizational  net 
He  pummels  the  legal  structure  and  the 
power  combines.  The  result  Is  exposure  of 
weak  sp)ot8.  the  uncovering  of  evils,  the  dis- 
closure of  places  where  our  great  check  and 
balance  systems  falter.  The  dissenter's 
questions  cauterize  areas  of  complaisance 
and  corruption  in  tiie  system. 

Legally,  the  dissenter  will  sue  on  principle, 
and  benefit  us  with  a  new  set  of  precedents. 
Strangely,  he  may  never  attain  his  goaJ: 
stranger    still,    his    goal    may    prove    unim- 


portant. 'WTiat  IS  more  important  is  the 
discovery  of   something  else   in    the   process 

This  procass  of  "happening  on  to  "  some- 
thing more  taluable  than  one's  original  goal 
is  failed  serendipity.  It  produces  more  valu- 
able discovarles  and  insights  than  la  rec- 
ognized in  orthodox  thinking  Like  Dr. 
Roentgen,  who  stumbled  on  the  X-ray  while 
looking  for  something  less  important,  so- 
ciety learns  about  itself  through  the  some- 
times  irrelevant    behavior   of    Its    dissenters. 

The  people  who  produce  these  happy  but 
fortuitous  improvements  may  be  men  of 
no  eminence  and  great  determination,  like 
the  Identical  twin  pilots  who  hijacked  an 
airplane  fro*!  a  Government  marshal  In  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  Government  had  Il- 
legally seizeKi  it.  By  enraging  authority, 
the  dissentef  shows  how  far  authority  can 
go — until  ciijnier  men  In  shame  apply  reme- 
dies to  restt-ain  authority  Eminence  and 
success  niayi  sometimes  mitigate,  but  they 
do  not  destroy  the  ■feeling-apartness"  of 
the  true  dl$senter.  Cyrus  Eaton  from  his 
pinnacle  In  Industry  outlines  the  d.-\nger8 
of  a  bureaucratic  secret  police  Edward  R. 
Murrow  attacked  McCarthyism  at  its  source 
in  the  moso  sensitive  of  public  media.  He 
again  mined  the  vein  of  dissent  by  disclos- 
ing the  extent  to  which  prostitution  Is  used 
in  competitive  big  business 

It  carinot  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
frxiits  of  dlasent  are  always  valuable  per  se. 
But  we  cannot  know  at  a  given  time,  which 
are  valuabla  and  which  not.  The  value  of 
a  dissent  is  like  a  signboard,  so  close  to  us 
that  we  cadnot  read  it.  This  is  why  the 
role  of  the  dissenter  in  society  should  be 
studied,  safleguarded  and  recognized  a-s  a 
vital  function. 

It  mrtv  be  that  in  the  attentive  study  of 
society  in  future,  the  dissenter  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  our  greatest,  and  least  rec- 
ognized, nxtlonal  resources 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.^  consent  to  have  prints  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  re- 
questing rny  support  for  a  $5  million  in- 
crease in  the  1961  funds  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Di^ntal  Research  The  let- 
ter v^as  addressed  to  me  by  George  W. 
Redpath,  D.M.D.,  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Dental  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pac  inr  Coast  Dental  CoNriRXNce. 

Portland.  Oreg  .  April  12,  1960. 
Senator  Wavnk  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  SfnaCe, 
Senate  Offiae  Building. 
Washtngton.  DC 

De.ar  Senator  Morsk:  On  behalf  of  the 
13.000  dentists  who  compose  the  Pacific 
Coast  Dental  Conference  we  would  like  to 
ask  your  support  for  a  $5  million  Increase 
in  1961  funds  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Resaarch. 

The  additional  funds  could  be  used  for 
training  programs  In  dental  schools,  fellow- 
ships, and  research  projects  By  this  means, 
the  quality  of  dental  education  can  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  future  productivity  of  den- 
tal graduates  Increased  to  help  solve  the 
manpKDwer  problem  In  serving  our  growing 
population 

Your  support  for  this  worthy  cause  is 
requested. 

Sincerely, 

Qkorck  W.  Redpath,  D  M.D 

Prerident. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  NAACP  GEN- 
ERAL PUBLIC  SHOULD  HAVE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  organization  in  this  country 
other  than  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  which  is  fomenting  strife 
and  discord  at  a  lime  when  our  people 
should  be  united  as  never  before,  it  is 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  program  of  racial  agitation, 
this  organization,  like  some  other  left- 
wing  groups  in  this  country,  is  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  which  has  been  forced  to 
work  its  will  through  front  groups. 

Realizing  that  the  time  is  not  now 
exactly  ripe  for  a  Russian -style  Com- 
munist revolution,  the  Communists  ui 
this  country  have  in  recent  years 
adopted  as  their  principal  aim  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  race  issue  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  with  the  idea  of 
dividing  the  American  people.  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  this  jwint 
in  his  recent  bestselling  book.  "Masters 
of  Deceit." 

Mr.  President,  judging  by  the  files  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, as  to  the  connections  of  most 
of  the  NAACP  leaders  with  Communist, 
Communist-front,  and  other  subversive 
organizations.  I  doubt  seriously  that  the 
NAACP  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  unintentionally. 

Much  Information  has  been  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the  sub- 
versive recoi'ds  of  many  NAACP  leaders, 
but  the  NAACP  continues  to  lead  the 
Supreme  Court,  .some  members  of  the 
administration,  and  some  Members  of 
Congress,  around  by  the  nose.  In  order 
to  call  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  some  of  the 
information  which  has  been  compiled 
on  the  NAACP  and  its  leadership.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  April 
18.  1960,  issue  of  the  Sumter  Daily 
Item,  entitled  'Information  About 
NAACP  General  Public  Should  Have." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Sumter  Dally  Item.  Apr    18    1960| 

Ikformatton  About  NAACP  General  Public 

Should   Have 

Inaamuch  as  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  seems 
to  have  the  ear  of  the  Federal  courts  and  Is 
attempting  to  take  charge  of  things  pretty 
generally  In  this  country  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  organisation  and  the  people  who 
are  running  It. 

Attorney  General  Eugene  Cook  of  Georgia 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  It  and  the  facta 
which  he  dug   up  are  startling. 

The  record  shows  that  the  association 
originated  In  New  York  City  46  years  ago 
as  the  brain  chUd  of  a  southern  scallawag 
and  Russian-trained  revolutionary  named 
William  E.  Walling. 

Of  Ite  five  founders  only  one  was  a  Negro — 
a  Communist-sympathizing  lawyer  named 
W  E.  B.  DuBols  whose  record  of  participa- 
tion In  Conununlet,  Communist -front  and 
subversive  organizations  and  activities  taken 
from  the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities   requires  eight   ptiges  of 
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single-spaced  typewritten  copy  to  outline, 
so  naturally  we  do  not  have  space  here  to 
reproduce  same  Among  his  activities  was 
the  donation  of  his  services  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  legal  briefs  defending  ex-CommunlBt 
spies  Julius  and  Bthyl  Rosenberg  and  the 
imprisoned  leaders  of  the  C<->mmunlst  Party 
in  the  XJnlted  States 

In  addition  to  Walling  and  DuBcjIs  the 
other  NAACP  founders— all  white— were  Dr. 
Henry  Muskofwitz,  Socialist  Oswald  Oarri- 
»on  Vlllard,  and  Miss  Mary  Ovlngton  White 
The  first  president  was  a  white  Boston  law- 
yer  named  Moorfleld  Storey. 

Mr  Cook  says  that  from  that  day  of  Its  or- 
ganization "South-hating  white  people  with 
long  records  of  affinity  for  affiliation  with 
and  parUclpatlon  In  Communist,  Commu- 
nist-front, subver.'^ive  and  fellow-traveling 
organizations,  activities  and  causes  have  di- 
rected  and   subsidized   the  NAACP 

"The  files  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  reveal  records  of  affllla- 
tlon  with  or  participation  In  Communist. 
Communist-front,  fellow-traveler,  or  sub- 
versive organizations  or  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  following  present  officials  of  the 
NAACP— the  president,  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  honorary  chairman.  11  of  28  vice 
presidents,  the  treasurer,  28  of  47  directors, 
the  chairman  of  the  national  legal  commit- 
tee, the  executive  secretary,  Uie  special  coun- 
sel, the  assistant  special  counsel,  the  south- 
east regional  secretary,  the  west  coast  secre- 
tary, the  dlrecU<r  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
the  director  of  public  relations,  and  two  field 
secretaries." 

Mr  Coik  lists  some  of  the  organizations 
to  which  these  men  belonged.  For  example. 
Thurgo.xl  Marshall  the  Negro  lawyer  resp<m- 
slble  for  the  NAACF  s  court  atUcks  upon 
segreKation  in  public  schools,  as  late  at  1B50 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Communist -front  National  Lawyers  Guild 
which  has  been  described  as  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Conxmunist  Party,  its 
front  organizations  and  controlled  unions" 
Marshall  has  served  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Lawyers  Guild  Review  and  has  criticized 
thU  Nation's  loyalty  program  He  also  l| 
listed.  Cook  says,  a*  h  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  Uie  Communist-front 
International  Judicial  Association  which  has 
actively  defended  Communists  and  consist- 
ently followed  the  Communist  Party  line 
And  he  wa.s  among  a  group  of  attorneys  who 
protested  the  Issuance  of  contempt  citations 
Htralnst  pro-Cnmmunlst  Hollywood  writers 
who  refused  to  testify  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Conunlttee 

Of  the  NAACP  8  28  vice  presidents,  the  fol- 
lowing 11  have  records  of  un-American  ac- 
tivities 

John  Hays  Holmes.  23  citations;  A.  Philip 
Randolph.  '20  citations;  the  late  Mary  Mc- 
Leod  Bethune  and  William  Lloyd  Innes.  16 
citations  each;  Oscar  Hammersteln  2d.  the 
composer,  and  Bishop  W  J  Walls,  7  cita- 
tions each:  Ira  W  Jayne  and  L  Pearl  Mitch- 
ell a  citations  each;  and  Wlllard  S  Town- 
send.  T  G  Nutter,  and  Grace  B  Fenderson. 
1  citation  each 

Of  the  47  members  comprising  the  associ- 
ation's Ixiard  of  directors.  28  have  records 
of  un-American  activities.  Tvio  other  vice 
presidents  and  three  other  directors  tire  well- 
knowm  apologists  for  left\*-inK  causes  The 
two  vice  presidents  are  Senator  Waitne 
MossK,  of  Oregon,  and  Eric  Johnston  of  the 
motion  picture  industry.  The  three  direc- 
tors are  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  CIO  Leader 
Walter  Reuther  and  former  Senator  Herbert 
H   Lehman,  of  New  York 

A  pamphlet  outlining  the  program  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished in  September  19&4,  made  specific  ref- 
erence to  a  link  between  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  NAACP      It  stated 

"We  call  upon  wage  earners,  working 
farmers,    the    Negro    people,    small    business 


and  professional  people  upon  the  women 
and  the  youth,  to  Join  hands  in  a  conunon 
fight  for  the  democratic  demands  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  " 

Former  Negro  Communist  Poster  Williams. 
Jr..  testified  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  about  this  matter  on 
June  17.  1954.  and  said 

"The  Communist  Party  very  sneakily  ma- 
nipulates the  Negro  people  for  their  own 
purposes." 

Mr  Cook  points  out  that  the  racial  alms 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  those  of  the 
NAACP  are  virtually  Identical.  The  Com- 
munist program  calls  for  full  racial  equality, 
abolition  of  all  laws  which  result  In  segre- 
gation of  Negroes,  abolition  of  laws  and 
public  administration  measures  which  pro- 
hibit, or  in  practice  prevent.  Negro  children 
from  attending  general  public  schools  or 
universities  and  full  and  equal  admittance 
of  Negroes,  to  all  waiting  rooms,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  theaters 

The  Georgia  attorney  general  says: 

"Through  Its  activities  the  NAACP  is  fo- 
menting strife  and  discord  between  the  white 
and  the  Negro  races  In  the  South  These 
activities,  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclu- 
sion, can  only  result  In  conflict,  bloodshed 
and  internal  revolution,  delivering  this  Na- 
tion Into  the  hands  of  International  com- 
munism." 

We  believe  the  sensible  people  In  both 
races  will  appreciate  getting  the  Information 
which  the  Georgia  attorney  general  com- 
piled regarding  the  background  of  the  lead- 
ers In  the  NAACP  movement  and  that  this 
Information  will  enable  them  to  see  that 
this  leadership  Is  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation. 


THE  PALESTINIAN  REFUGEE 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pales- 
tinian refugee  problem  is  one  of  those 
which  has  plagued  the  Middle  East  since 
the  Arab-Israeli  war.  Solution  of  the 
problem  has  defied  the  mediation  efforts 
launched  through  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  the  unilateral  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  these  unfortu- 
nate victims  and  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Indeed,  real- 
istic discussion  of  the  issues  involved 
as  between  the  Arab  nations  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Israeli  Government  on  the 
other  has  been  almost  wholly  lacking. 
In  addition  to  the  jwUtical  and  econc«nic 
factors  involved,  the  question  is  one 
which  is  dominated  by  strong  emotions. 
In  many  respects,  it  .symbolizes  the  basic 
Arab-Isi-aeli  dispute. 

During  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  persons  of  Arab 
nationality  removed  themselves  from  the 
area  which  now  lies  within  the  State  of 
Israel.  Tlie  circumstances  under  which 
they  removed  themselves,  the  motives 
and  justification  for  their  flight,  or  vol- 
untary removal,  are  matters  upon  which 
partisans  on  both  sides  will  argue  inter- 
minably. The  central  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  these  people  did  go  from  what 
had  been  their  home  and  the  future  of 
mast  of  these  persons,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  descendants,  remains  unresolved. 
Generally  speaking.  Arab  nations  have 
insisted  that  any  settlement  of  this  con- 
troversy must  be  based  upon  the  right 
of  the  refugees  to  exercise  a  free  choice 
as  between  monetary  compensation  and 
return  to  the  land  from  which  they  fled 


with  restoration  of  their  property.  On 
the  other  h»«d.  the  Israeli  Government 
has  refused  oflBcially  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  settlement  under  terms  in- 
cluding the  right  of  repatriation.  While 
the  foregoing  is  peihaps  an  oversimpli- 
fication of  a  problem  which  has  many 
facets,  T  understand  that  the  central 
basis  of  the  conflicting  p>ositions,  insofar 
as  they  are  publicly  stated,  is  as  above 
set  forth. 

These  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  refu- 
gees streamed  into  surrounding  areas  in 
numbers  so  great  that  they  could  not  be 
assimilated  into  the  local  economies  Al- 
though some  resettlement  has  taken 
place,  for  the  most  part  they  have  exist- 
ed in  refugee  camps  supported  in  large 
measure  by  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency,  which,  in  turn,  re- 
ceives about  70  percent  of  its  support 
from  contributions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Among  other  things.  UNRWA 
periodically  issues  rations  to  the  holders 
of  ration  cards  which  are  assumed  to 
identify  the  bearer  as  a  bona  fide  refugee. 
Of  the  nearly  1  million  refugees  now 
receiving  support  through  UNRWA,  ap- 
proximately 600.000  are  within  the  State 
of  Jordan 

Last  fall,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  visited  the 
Middle  East.  I  was  accompanied  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeeI  ,  who  represented  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  had  been 
asked  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations during  the  course  of  this  visit  to 
look  particularly  into  the  question  of  the 
administration  of  the  j-efugee  program 
Following  our  inquiry  in  the  State  of 
Jordan,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  1  Mr. 
McGee  I  and  I  sent  a  cable  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  to  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter.  which  I  wish  to  read  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time ; 

Refugee  program  Palestine  refugees  as 
presently  operated  in  Jordan  is  immoral, 
dishonest  and  unfair.  Fundamental  change 
required  before  extension  Justified. 

UNRWA  officials  say  fraudulent  possession 
and  use  of  ration  cards  for  Jordanians  wide- 
spread but  GOJ  will  not  permit  validation 
cards  now  11  years  old  S(jme  officials  esti- 
mate there  may  be  150,000  ration  cards 
unjustifiably  or  fraudulently  used.  Ration 
cards  have  become  chattel  for  sale,  for  rent 
or  bargain  by  any  Jordanian  whether  ref- 
ugee or  not,  needy  or  wealthy.  These  cards 
used  as  security  for  loans  from  money 
lenders,  for  credit  from  merchants,  almost 
as  negotiable  Instrument.  By  mortgage 
forec-losure  and  various  other  means  includ- 
ing concealment  of  dead,  many  have  ac- 
quired large  uxmabers  ration  cards  which  In 
turn  are  rented  or  bartered  to  others  who 
unjusUfiably  receive  UNRWA  rations  much 
of   which  now   in  bl.ick  market 

George  B.  Vinson,  field  registration  and 
eligibility  officer  stationed  old  Jerusalem 
told;  "We  are  fully  aware  we  have  tens  of 
thousands  of  nonexistent  people  with  ration 
cards  with  which  somebody  draws  rations  " 
When  asked  estimate  extent  of  such  unjus- 
tifiable distribution  Vinson  replied:  "20  to 
30  percent  "  Col.  Edward  Miller.  Deputy 
Director  UNRWA  said  such  use  ration  cards 
Is  "quite  widespread."  Dr.  Harry  Howard. 
U.S.  representative,  UNRWA  advisory  com- 
mittee, confirmed  this  and  added:  "I  have 
actually  seen  merchants  openly  weighing 
and  buying  UNRWA  supplies  from  recipients 
of  distribution  centers"  Meanwhile  ra- 
tions   have    been    denied    estimated    100  000 
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babies  born  to  refugee  famiiies  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  1951  This  heartless  denial  excused 
basis  Jordanian  refusal  permit  reasonable 
validation  ration  cards. 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  Executive  Secretary. 
U  N  .  excused  both  situations  in  draft  report 
to  UN.  on  grounds  they  appwoxlmately 
■  equated"  each  other.  This  is  strange  equat- 
ing— fraudulent  blackmaxltet  profiteering  on 
UNRWA  rations  on  one  hand  and  denial  of 
rations  to  hungry  children  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  criticize  local  UNRWA  oCRci.Us 
On  contrary  we  admire  their  effort  to  obtain 
Improvements.  It  is  GOJ  prevents  check  on 
holders  of  ration  cards  Their  dlfBculty  is 
appreciated  but  situation  must  be  corrected. 
Future  program  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion direly  needed  for  refugees,  the  victims 
of  tragic  situation,  but  10-year  extension 
present  program  without  .significant  correc- 
tion would  be  most  unfortunate  Perpetua- 
tion present  situation  can  but  have  corrod- 
ing effect  It  breeds  contempt  of  law  and 
order,   promotes  and   rewards   dishonesty 

Relief  program  only  part  refugee  problem 
which  in  turn  is  only  part  of  strife  and  con- 
flict that  permeates  this  area.  Is  necet*sary 
however  speak  out  on  relief  program  in  par- 
ticular now  because  this  question  now  up 
for  decision  In  U  N  and  In  budget  process  of 
United  States 

In  confidential  report  on  spot  investigation 
October  6  George  Vinson  wrote  in  conclud- 
ing paragraph  'It  will  be  observed  out  of 
145  ration  recipients  61  were  found  to  be 
ineligible,  that  is  42  percent  "  As  further 
illustration  extent  unjustifiable  holding  ra- 
tion cards  our  investigation  showed  some 
Jordanians  employed  by  U  S  Embassy  it.self 
at  salaries  far  above  average  income  of  Jor- 
danians actually  held  ration  cards. 
.  The  baflaing  exasperating  nature  this 
problem  overall  and  m  its  various  parts  ap- 
preciated We  were  assured  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  Ambassador  Mills  discussions  under- 
way looking  toward  effective  solution. 

I  digress  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee!  and  I  were  ac- 
companied by  two  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Califoinia  !  Mr.  Engle  1  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr 
PrkakI.  in  the  conference  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Jordan  This  con- 
ference lasted  for  approximately  2'^ 
hours. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  further  from 
the  cable; 

We  were  encouraged  by  th;.s  E\en  so 
cleanup  this  widespread  dishonesty  should 
be  necessary  nrerequlsite  any  extension 
present  pvrogr.im 

Fundamental  change  w  uld  appear  urgent- 
ly needed  S<jmetli:ng-:or-nothing  policy 
should  be  abandoned  for  those  who  are  able 
to  work  This  area  In  dire  need  of  refor- 
estation, reclamatlcn.  road  construction, 
reservoir  building  and  many  other  helpful 
developments  There  should  be  early  transi- 
tion to  works  program  at  going  wage  sc<ile 
f'-ir  'his  area 

At  the  time  U:ie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGee  !  and  I  cabled  the  f ore- 
eoing  statement  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  Herter,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  considerinET  a  resolution  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  period  the  refugee 
relief  program  which  otherwise  would 
have  expired  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  It  was  my  hope  that  any 
UN.  action  extending  the  program  would 
be  conditioned  upon  the  taking  of  appro- 
priate action  by  the  local  governments 
concerned  to  eliminate  the  fraudulent 
Uie  and  corrupt  use  of  ration  cards  and 
to   restrict    the    issuance   of    rations    to 


bona  fide  refugees  whose  need  and  whose 
eligibility  were  clearly  established. 

OfBcials  of  the  State  Etepartment  have 
expressed  their  gratification  for  the 
cable  which  the  Senator  fi'om  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGkeI  and  I  sent,  and  have 
stated  in  public  hearings  thai  it  was 
helpful  to  them  in  obtaining  a  provision 
in  the  United  Nations  resolution 

The  U.N.  resolution  which  was  ulti- 
mately passed,  extended  the  refugee  pi-c- 
gram  not  for  10  years,  as  proposed,  but 
for  3  years.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
language  of  the  resolution  at  least  re- 
flected cognizance  on  the  part  of  the 
U.N  of  the  Situation  which  existed  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  rations 
in  Jordan  The  resolution  contained 
language  which,  in  effect,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  situation  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  was  described  in  the 
joint  statement  by  Senator  McGee  and 
myself.  ii-ould  be  corrected.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  language  in  the  U  N  resolu- 
tion was  advisory  only. 

The  Ccmmittee  on  ForeiKn  Relations 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  mutual  .security  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1961  The 
committee  ordered  the  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  Among  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee was  an  authorization  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  continue  the  U.S. 
contribution  for  support  of  the  UNRWA, 
includin':?  the  ration  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

Administration  ofiBcials  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee  freely  expressed  their 
concern  &b<jut  the  ration  card  situation. 
As  I  understand  the  testimony  of  these 
officials,  the  .xdministration  hopes  that 
the  Government  of  Jordan  can  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  initiative  and  to  take 
some  action  to  clean  up  the  refut;ee  rolls. 

Thus  far.  however,  .so  far  a.<;  I  can  as- 
certain and  I  have  made  diliuent  and 
rep>eated  inquirv-.  no  progress  whatever 
has  been  made  in  terms  of  concrete 
measures  to  do  anything  about  the  situ- 
ation either  in  response  to  the  language 
of  the  U,N  resolution  or  in  response  to 
what^vf  r  unilateral  representations  our 
own  Government  has  undertaken. 
Moreover,  unless  the  United  States  takes 
a  firm  p<>sition  about  thf'  mattpr,  I  think 
there  i.s  little  if  any  likelihm>d  that  any- 
thing efTective  will  be  done 

In  some  respects  the  situation  in  Jor- 
dan differs  from  that  which  pertains  in 
the  other  refugee  areas  I  did  not  find 
this  condition  prevailing  in  other  coun- 
trle.s — in  Lebanon  or  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

In  Jordan  the  refugees  are  citizens, 
and  as  $uch  they  vote.  Moreover,  the 
holders  of  refugee  i-ation  cards  cast  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  total  Jor- 
danian ?ote.  The  Government  of  Jor- 
dan IS  said  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  the  refugee  voters.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at  least  obvious 
that  the  Jordanian  Government  has  evi- 
denced a  strong  disinclination  to  take 
any  action  whatever  that  might  alienate 
the  holders  of  refugee  ration  cards 

Indee4.  I  was  informed  by  United  Na- 
tions pei'sonnel.  employees  and  officials  in 
Jordan,  that  upon  occasion  when  they 
had  attempted  to  inquire  into  the  validity 


of  ration  cards  the  officials  of  the  U.N 
were  beaten  up  and  the  Government  of 
Jordan  refused  to  provide  police  pro- 
tection. 

After  full  consideration,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Jordanian  Gov- 
ernment will  not  take  effective  action  to 
alter  the  status  quo  so  long  as  financial 
support  to  maintain  the  status  quo  is 
continued.  Accordingly.  I  proposed  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  an 
amendment  to  the  mutual  security  bill 
to  provide  that  no  U.S.  funds  be  made 
available  for  support  of  the  ration  pro- 
gram after  Januai-y  1.  1961,  except  for 
the  issuance  of  rations  to  those  refugees 
whose  need  and  eligibility  for  relief  had 
been  established  and  certified  after  July 
1.  1960.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  only  one  dussenting  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  this 
amendment   into    the   Record. 

After  January  1.  1961.  US  contributions 
shall  not  be  used  ff>r  procrams  of  relief  which 
heretofore  have  been  administered  on  the 
basis  of  ration  cards  except  for  refugees 
whose  need  and  eligibility  for  relief  have  been 
certified  after  July  1.  19«0  The  provisions 
of  section  648.  which  relate  to  the  availability 
of  unexpended  balances,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  unobligated  balances  of  any  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  President  shall 
Include  In  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  19«2  programs  under  this 
act  specific  recommendations  with  respect 
to  a  program  for  the  progressive  repatriation 
and  resettlement  of  refugees  and  for  reduc- 
ing US  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Work.s  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees m  the  Near  East 

I  should  state  to  the  Senate  that  the 
admmistration  vigorously  opposed  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  Some  days 
aLO  the  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  this  one  Today  it  was 
reconsidered,  in  the  light  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
response  to  this  letter  the  amendment 
was  modified  in  one  respect,  but  after 
cai-eful  deliberation  the  committee 
adopted  the  amendment  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  which  I  have  stated. 
The  administration  argues  that  with- 
drawal of  US  support  of  the  ration  pro- 
gram, however  strong  may  be  the  justi- 
fication for  such  withdrawal,  might 
bring  about  political  repercussions  in 
Jordan,  and  that  in  such  event  the  pres- 
ent regime  might  be  succeeded  by  one 
less  friendly  or  less  inclined  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  West. 

This  is  an  old  argument.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. It  is  the  same  argument  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  extension  of 
military  aid  and  economic  aid  to  au- 
thoiitarian  regimes  which  we  have  aided 
around  the  globe  It  is  the  argument 
lised  in  justification  of  support  of  the 
regime  of  Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea  de- 
spite the  flagrant  violation  by  that  re- 
gime of  democratic  principles  and  indi- 
vidual freedom.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  argument  of  the  administration 
in  connection  with  this  matter  is  the 
argument  of  expediency 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere,  at 
some  time,  the  U.S  Government,  if  it 
expects  to  keep  faith  with  those  who 
look  to  us  to  foster  democracy  and  indi- 
vidual freedom,  must  take  a  stand  for 


moral  principles  in  which  we  believe. 
In  my  opinion,  if  the  US  Government 
continues  its  support  of  the  refugee  ra- 
tion program  in  Jordan  without  msist- 
mg  upon  a  verification  of  the  refugee 
rolls,  it  will,  in  effect,  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,  be  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram so  reeking  of  corruption  as  to  make 
a  mockery  of  Uie  humanitarian  prmci- 
ples  which  gave  birth  to  Uie  refugee  re- 
lief program. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
;ness  Will  approve  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

In  some  respects  this  is  a  moral  Lssue. 
The  United  States  is  mirrored  to  the 
world  by  the  programs  it  supports.  The 
programs  which  we  .supiwrt  must  com- 
ply wth  certain  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards, unless  the  image  of  America  is  to 
be  unfavorably  blurred. 

Aside  from  the  moral  que.stion  in- 
volved. Members  of  the  U.S  Senate  have 
a  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  expen- 
diture of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  50  SUtes  in  which  welfare 
programs  are  under  way  If  the  situa- 
tion which  prevails  in  connection  with 
the  relief  program  in  Jordan  were  to 
exist  in  any  one  of  our  50  States,  the 
Federal  contribution  would  be  immedi- 
ately terminated  and  withheld. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  not  remove  from  the  i-elief  rolls 
one  Palestinian  refugee  whose  status  as 
a  refugee  and  whose  eligibility  as  to 
need  are  certified  Indeed,  it  would 
open  tlie  way  for  a  certification  of  ap- 
proximately 200,000  children  born  to 
Palestinian  refugees,  who  are  now  de- 
nied relief  on  the  cruel  and  strange 
ground  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
ration  cards  wrongfully  and  fraudu- 
lently held  and  used 

I  should  like  to  relate  a  personal  ex- 
perience while  in  Jordan  I  was  riding 
with  a  high  ofHcial  of  the  US  Embassy, 
from  Amman  to  Jerusalem  As  we  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  problem.  I  said  to  him.  I 
wonder  whether  you  know  whether  or 
not  the  chauffeur  of  your  automobile 
holds  a  ration  card  "  He  said  he  did  not 
know.  When  we  stopped  in  Jerusalem 
he  callixi  the  chaufleur  around  to  the 
side  of  the  car  on  which  we  had  alighted 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  holder  of  a 
ration  card.  He  said  no.  This  was  in 
the  evening 

The  next  morning  this  official  reported 
to  me  that  the  chauffeur,  upon  return- 
ing to  the  official  s  residence  in  Amman, 
went  to  his  wife  and  apologized  for  hav- 
ing falsified.  He  said  to  her  that  he  did 
hold  a  ration  card.  It  was  rented  out 
to  .some  other  per.son  whose  name  I  do 
not  now  recall 

As  the  Senator  fiom  Wyoming  !  Mr. 
McGeeI  and  I  stated  in  the  cablegram, 
.some  people  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  refugees  have  accumulated  large 
numbers  of  ration  cards.  They  rent 
them  by  the  month,  as  one  would  rent 
a  hou.se  The  person  who  rents  a  card 
from  another  draws  rations,  which  he 
either  consumes  or  sells  m  the  black 
market  That  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. The  extent  of  the  practice  is 
alarming.  No  good  can  come  from  such 
corruption. 


I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
I  have  the  deepest  s>-mpathy  for  the 
Palestinian  refugees.  Their  situation  is 
a  great  human  tragedy.  I  wish  to  pro- 
mote a  solution  to  the  p:oblem.  But  no 
solution  can  come  from  a  perpetuation 
of  this  untenable  situation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  adopted  the  amendment. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 


RECLAMATION  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  some 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  now  are 
learning,  we  in  the  West  long  have  real- 
ized that  water  is  not  only  our  lifeblood 
but  IS  the  key  to  our  economic  future. 
As  recent  floods  have  demonstrated  once 
again,  uncontrolled  water  also  can  bring 
suffering  and  damage. 

In  Colorado  and  other  Westei-n  States, 
the  place  which  water,  properly  con- 
served, holds  in  our  lives  is  evident  on 
every  hand  Arid  wastes  have  been  re- 
claimed. Long  electric  lines  stretch  from 
damsites  in  deep  canyons.  New  homes 
and  industines  and  better  farms  are  pro- 
viding for  our  exploding  population. 
The  local  and  Ptxieral  taxes  derived  from 
these  new  sources  pi-ovide  the  funds  to 
care  for  thi.s  lx>oming  population — and 
pay  for  the  costs  of  the  projects  far 
above  the  direct  return  from  them. 

One  of  the  clearest  delineations  of  this 
subject  was  printed  recently  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Pueblo.  Colo..  Star  Journal 
and  Chieftain.  It  is  factual,  thoughtful, 
and  instructive.  Its  contents  bear  di- 
rectly upon  many  pieces  of  legislation 
before  us 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  in  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  this  splendid,  perti- 
nent material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reclamation,  Unlikx  Flood  Conthol  Peoj- 
ECTS,  Repays  Cost  to  Govexnmknt 
Tlie  high  waters  and  flood  conditions  In 
the  Mississippi  River  Valley  have  occasioned 
demands  for  additional  millions  of  dollars  to 
be  spent  on  flood  control  The  experience  is 
going  to  bring  forth  many  proposed  projects 
for   authorization   by   the   Congress 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  reclamation  projects  In 
the  West  and  the  flood  control  projects 
which  have  benefited  hundreds  of  millions 
of  persons  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  and  most  important  contrast  Is 
that  reclamation  repays  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment almost  all  of  the  Investment  made  by 
the  Government,  through  repayment  con- 
tracts with  water  users,  most  of  it  with  In- 
terest, while  flood  control  projects  are  a  gift 
with  no  repayment  required  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries. The  same  situation  prevails  for 
rivers  and  harbors  development. 

me  National  Reclamation  Association  has 
issued  a  report  on  tlie  great  contribution  rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  West  have  made  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  In  addition  to  re- 
payment of  practically  all  of  the  money  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  reclamation 
projects,  one  of  the  major  contributions  has 
been  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  The 
crop  values  for  all  crops  raised  on  Federal 
reclamation  projects  totaled  almost  $1  hiUinn 
in  the  1959  fiscal  year. 


Floyd  E  Domlny.  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  also  reports  that  the  re- 
payment record  on  reclamation  projects 
would  make  any  banker  jealous  of  such  an 
account.  The  amount  due  on  Septemix-r  30, 
1959.  was  $140.294  831  and  the  amount  un- 
paid on  that  date  was  $4,174  The  amount 
that  was  due  and  unpaid  on  September  30 
was  less  than  one  three-hundredths  of  i  per- 
cent of  the  t'.)t-al  amount. 

All  of  this  money  does  not  come  from  ir- 
rigated crops.  Most  of  it  comes  from  the 
sale  of  electric  power,  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial uses 

Because  of  all  year-round  growing  condi- 
tions in  some  areas,  such  as  California,  the 
amount  produced  per  acre  set  a  record  fig- 
ure of  *681  on  the  Cachuma  project.  In 
second  place  was  the  Yuma  project  In  Ari- 
zona with  a  per  acre  crop  value  of  $433  In 
third  place  was  the  Salt  River  project  In 
Ari7X)na  with  a  vnUie  per  acre  ol  crops  raised 
of  $306.  The  average  of  all  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects  throughout  the  West  was  $146 
The  crop  which  brought  the  greatest  re- 
turn to  reclamation  farmers  of  the  West 
was  cotton  with  a  total  of  $: 53.136.000.  Al- 
falfa hay  was  second  with  $103,886,000  and 
sugar  beets  was  third  with  $72,865,000. 

The  total  cumulative  value  of  all  crops 
r.>ised  on  all  reclamation  projects  from  the 
time  the  reclamation  law  was  enacted  in 
^902,  up  to  and  including  the  crop  year 
of  1958,  was  $14,266  million.  Tliis  is  more 
thp.n  three  times  the  total  amount  of  ap- 
prupnatlons  by  Congress  for  reclamation 
since   1902. 

This  record  is  m  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  large  projects,  such  as  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  project  for  which  large 
appropriations  have  been  made,  are  still 
under  construction  and  have  not  yet  started 
producing 

The  total  amount  of  land  irrigated  on  rec- 
Ifimation  projects  in  1958  was  6.757.000  acres. 
Of  this  amount,  3.405.000  acres  received  a 
full  water  supply  while  3,254,000  acres  re- 
ceived a  supplemental  water  supply  from 
the  Federal  project* 

Other  benefit.s  come  from  electric  power 
development  whlcli  finds  a  ready  market 
The  use  of  water  for  cities  produces  bene- 
fits which  can't  be  measured  but  which 
make  the  growth  of  western  cities  possible. 
One  of  the  outstanding  facts  at>out  rec- 
lamation development  which  few  people 
realize  Is  that  the  Increase  in  Federal  In- 
come taxes  from  the  project  areas  and  the 
areas  supported  by  them  are,  In  many  cases, 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  project 
about  every  4  years 

Domlny  comments  in  his  report.  Even 
though  reclamation  Is  in  good  shape,  as  the 
annual  report  Indicates,  this  Is  no  time  for 
us  to  be  resting  on  our  oars.  The  combina- 
tion of  a  growing  population  and  an  In- 
crea.«!ed  per  capita  u.se  of  water  is  skyrocket- 
ing our  needs.  A  continued  orderly  process 
of  reclamation  development  today  will  pre- 
vent chaos  and  waste  to  a  crash  program 
tomorrow  to  fulfill   these   needs." 

This  IS  a  record  that  too  many  individuals 
in  the  East  choose  to  ignore  and  are  likely 
to  clas.<;lfy  .%s  ijelng  "lx)ondoggl;ng  "  and 
\\  asteful 

A  look  .-^'t  any  economic  map  of  popula- 
tion growth,  industrial  change,  and  expan- 
sion will  show  that  the  West  is  exceeding 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  several  times  in  its 
percentage  of  development. 

Perhaps  the  eastern  sections  of  the  coun- 
trv  don't  like  this  westward  movement  be- 
cause most  ol  the  people  use  coming  from 
their  own  sections.  However  true  that  may 
be.  the  movement  West  will  not  be  stopped 
bv  the  wishful  thinking  of  anyone.  The  re- 
fusal to  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  cooperate  In  the  multiple  use  of  water, 
which  cannot  be  financed  locally.  Is  unwise 
and  harmful  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 
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It  should  also  be  remembered  by  those  In 
other  sections  that  we  m  the  West  have  con- 
tributed our  proportionate  sliare  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors. 
While  there  hrve  been  great  economic  values 
arising  from  such  projects.  It  Is  still  a  record 
that  13  far  from  equal  to  the  record  under 
reclamation  because  none  of  that  money  has 
been   returned    to   the    Federal   Government. 

The  present  session  of  Congress  la  about 
to  mike  the  worst  record  on  reclamation  of 
any  since  World  War  U.  There  are  several 
conditions  which  have  brought  this  about. 
due  primarily  to  the  bitterness  over  the  civil 
rights  Issue. 

But  the  West  and  the  population  explosion 
cannot  wait  on  the  civil  rights  Issue,  or  any 
other  disagreement.  The  fact  remains  that 
each  and  every  year  progress  must  be  made 
m  reclamation  development  or  the  troubles 
will  pyramid.  A  crash  program  would  be 
necessary  which  would  be -much  more  ex- 
pensive and  far  behind  the  needs  of  the 
p>eople. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  20.  1960,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C 
Ream: 

S.  185«.  An  act  for  the  re!u.'  of  Frank 
Podany; 

S.  2434.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  change  the  name  of  the  Fort  Laramie 
National  Monument.  Wyo  ,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2S04.  An  act  to  urinate  tu  tl^ie  Keweenaw 
Bay  Indian  Tribe.  LAnse  Reservation  of 
Michigan,  a  certain  tract  of  Federal  land 
with  Improvements  located  thereon;  and 

S.  2877.  An  act  to  authorize  the  recon- 
veyance of  tribally  owned  lands  by  the 
Muckleshoot  Indlar.  Tribe  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  the  original  allottees,  their 
heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  •  at  5 
o'clock  and  42  minutey  p  m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  April 
21.  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confl.med  by 
the  Senate  Apnl  20  legislative  day  of 
April  19      1960 

US    Court  or  Cl.^ims 

James  R  Dtirfee,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  as.so- 
clate  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 

United  Natio.vs 

Louis  Wellington  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts. 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sekvioe 

Leland  Barrows,  of  Kansits,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Cameroun. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi;i»rsnAV.  April  2<».  VM) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Psalm  119:  130:  The  entrance  oj  Thy 
trords  giiieth  light. 

Almichty  God,  who  art  always  speak- 
ing imto  us  through  Thy  Holy  Word, 
may  this  verse  of  Sacred  Scripture,  with 
its  message  of  com.fort  and  assurance,  be 
unto  us  a  re.eaUng  light  and  a  sustain- 
ing power  during  all  the  hours  of  this 
new  day. 

Grant  that  the  thoughts  of  our  mind 
and  the  meditations  of  our  heart  may 
daily  be  temj^ered  and  di:iciplmed  by  the 
entrance  of  Thy  words,  giving  us  the 
spirit  of  chaiity  and  kindne&s.  of  toler- 
ance and  patience,  as  we  seek  to  solve 
the  difficult  problems  of  human  relation- 
ships 

May  Thy  divine  words  illumine  and 
transfiguje  our  loftiest  alms  and  aspira- 
tions witii  spiritual  insight  and  under- 
standing and  bring  them  in  tune  with  a 
great  faith  which  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the  unknowr.  tomorrow,  however  dark, 
without  fear  or  confusion. 

Humbly  we  offer  our  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  whom 
Thv  word  became  flesh.    Amen. 


^HE  JOURNAL 
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ALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.    Mr  Speaker 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 
i,";  not  prrsen;. 

Mr     McCORMACK.      Mr    Speaker,    I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memb'.'rs  failed  to  an.«:wer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll   No.   471 

Allen 

Ford 

Norblad 

.\ndersen. 

Gavin 

Powell 

Minn. 

Grant 

Prokop 

Harden 

Hoimeld 

Rogers  Tex. 

Bonner 

Horan 

Roor.<'y 

Boy  kin 

Jarkson 

St  GeorKP 

Brewster 

Kelly 

Sh  >rt 

Broclc 

Keogh 

S.sic 

Buckley 

King.  Utah 

Tuylor 

Bur!e<;on 

McOovern 

Tca^ue,  Tex 

Carnahan 

Mack 

Teller 

Celler 

Meader 

Thompson.  La. 

Coffin 

Merrow 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Cooley 

Metca^f 

Utt 

Davis.  Ten 

SI         Mitchell 

Will  18 

Derounl&n 

Montoja 

Wlthrow 

DIggs 

Moorhead 

Young 

Farbsteln 

Morri?   N    Mex 

Younger 

Fenton 

Morrison 

Fisher 

Moulder 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  373 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION   BILL,    1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  H  R.  11776,  which  the  Cl^rk  will  re- 
port by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  recurs 
on  the  amendment  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  ye.sterday  which. 
without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  23,  after  the  word  "Code", 
strike  out  "$39,10O.0OO"  and  insert  "$75.- 
000.000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ,  and  there 
were — yeas  218  nays  155,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  48| 

YEAS— 218 

Adair 

Addonizlo 

Alexander 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ai^plnall 

Auchlnclo*!^ 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baklvln 

BarreU 

B&iry 

Bass.  NH 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bennett.  F!a 

Bennett,  Mich 

B«"ntley 

Berry 

IJetta 

Blatnlk 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 

Breeding 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mo 

Brown.  Ohlu 

Broyhin 

Burdick 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Cahlll 

Canfleld 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

CTilperfleld 

Chxirch 

Clark 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

CurUn 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

rvvlne 

Dingell 

Dt.xon 


Dooley 

La  fore 

Dorn.N  Y 

latrd 

Dom.  8  C. 

Landriim 

Dowdy 

Langen 

Dxilskl 

Lankford 

Dwyer 

Lutla 

Edmondson 

Leslnskl 

Fallon 

Undaay 

Farbetetn 

Ulpscomb 

FasceU 

l/oser 

rino 

MrCulloch 

Flynn 

McDonough 

nynt 

McDowell 

Foley 

McFaU 

Forrester 

MrGinley 

Pountam 

Mclntlr* 

Frazler 

Machrowlcx 

Frelinghuysen 

MaUlUrd 

Frledel 

Martin 

Fulton 

Mason 

Garmat* 

.Matthews 
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\^  «-»tiand 
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Mr.  Wltiiruw  fur,  with  Mr.  McGovern 
against. 

Mr.  Younger  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Slsk  fijr.  with  Mr.  Flaher  against 
Mr.  Teller  for.  with  Mr.  WlUis  against. 
Mr   Allen  for,  with  Mr.  Moulder  against. 
Mrs.  Keiiy  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Mon- 
tana against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Utt. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr   Tuyljr. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr. 
Norblad. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr    Merrow. 

Mr.  Prokop  with  Mr    Meader. 


Fent4m 

Fisher 

Ford 

Gavin 

Grant 

H'be-t 

Hora:i 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

McGovern 

Mack 

Meacer 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Mltciell 

Mon^oya 

Mooihead 

Morris,  N   Mex 

Morrison 


Moulder 
NorMad 

Powell 

Prokop 

Rogei^,  Tex. 

Rooney 
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Teague.  Tex 
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Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ctt 

wmis 

Wlthrow 

Young 

Younger 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  tx>. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs:  | 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Short  for.  wi :,h  Mr.  Ford  aga!r«t. 

Mr    Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Brewster  for,,  with  Mr.  DavU  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Horan  for.  w  th  Mr    Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Derounlan  for.  with  Mr   Celler  against. 

Mr.  Gavin  for.  with  Mr    B.-nner  agaln-st. 

Mr  Fenton  for,  with  Mr.  KJnp  of  Utah 
against. 

Mrs.  St  George  for,  with  Mr.  Carnahan 
against. 


Mr.  HAGEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engros-sment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question   is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  spent  considerable  time  yesterday 
and  today  in  discussing  and  voting  on 
phases  of  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
because  the  size  of  this  appropriation 
and  the  diversity  of  the  Government 
services  it  represents  touch  en  all  phases 
of  American  life. 

I  have  been  impressed,  however,  by 
the  hard  work  and  thorough  study  evi- 
dent on  the  part  of  member.-;  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  have  han- 
dled the  bill.  I  think  we  all  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  energy  and  effectiveness  of 
the  committee  headed  by  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  We  may  disagree 
with  specific  actions  that  the  committee 
has  taken  and  attempt  to  convert  the 
House  to  our  views,  but  we  should  ex- 
press our  respect  for  the  detailed  study 
which  members  of  the  committee  have 
done  in  our  behalf. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  inclusion  in  this 
bill  of  funds  to  carry  out  con.'^truction 
needs  in  the  Federal  service  across  the 
country.  I  was  disappointed  a  year  ago 
when  what  I  consider  to  be  a  short- 
sighted executive  policy  ruled  that  there 
would  be  no  new  starts  m  certain  Fed- 
eral construction  areas.  This  delayed 
the  building  of  a  new  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Hartford,  Conn  ,  that  has  been 
desperately  needed. 

The  existing  building  was  con.structcd 
in  the  1930*s  as  a  post  office  and  court- 
house. The  work  of  both  agencies  has 
increased  tremendou.sly  .'^ince  that  time, 
in  addition,  other  agencies  have  grown 
and  have  required  representation  in 
Hartford.  This  has  crowded  working 
conditions  at  the  present  building  and 
has  forced  the  Government  to  rent  out- 
side quarters  at  what  has  been  estimated 


as  an  armual  cost  ranging  from  $290,000 
a  year  to  $400,000  a  year. 

More  than  a  dozen  agencies  are  now 
housed  in  the  present  Federal  building 
and  others  are  located  at  11  diverse  sites 
around  the  city  in  rented  quarters. 
Construction  of  this  building,  which  has 
been  recommended  since  1956,  when  the 
Public  Works  Committee  approved  it. 
should  solve  this  problem  and  result  in 
savings  to  the  Government  and  greater 
efficiency  for  the  public  it  serves. 

The  action  of  the  House  today,  then. 
is  a  step  forward  to  meeting  this  need 
which  has  long  existed.  I  know  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  building  has  been 
programed  by  Hartford  to  fit  into  its 
plans  for  a  greater  city,  tying  in  with 
redevelopment  programs  now  under  way. 
and  I  am  happy  that  this  86th  Congress 
has  approved  the  Federal  portion  of  this 
need.  Again  let  me  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  thank  the 
Members  of  t!ie  House. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion just  concluded  on  the  Savior  amend- 
ment is.  I  believe,  unfortunate  insofar  as 
it  concerns  construction  of  a  Veterans' 
Admimstration  hospital  at  Martinez, 
Calif. 

Unless  the  Senate  reverses  this  action, 
northern  California  veterans  and  their 
famines  will  be  far  less  better  benefited 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  issues  involved 
in  the  location  of  a  much-needed  VA 
hospital  in  northern  California  have 
been  obscured  and  confused  through  a 
legislative  device  by  which  th^'  proposed 
Martinez  project  was  lumi>ed  in  the  Sav- 
ior amendment  with  other  projects  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State 
of  Ohio.  I  recognize  that  the  votes  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  reflect  a  concern 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  latter  proj- 
ects, not  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
Martinez  project. 

As  a  result  of  the  confusion  resulting 
from  this  omnibus  amendment,  we  have 
approved  construction  of  a  hospital  in  an 
out-of-the-way   community   of   far   less 
than  50.000  people  with  an  existing  med- 
ical   community    which    can    only    be 
termed  neghgible  in  contrast  to  others  in 
major  population   centers  to  be  ser\-ed 
by   this   facility.     Indeed,   this  location 
v.a-s  first  chosen  only  because  of  a  long- 
canceled  civil  defense  dispersal  directive 
and  has  been  questioned  by  the  Veterans' 
.\ffairs  Committee  and  opposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee     By  this  vote 
'>ve  have  bypassed  years  of  effort  by  many 
of  our  colleacues  to  have  this  proposed 
.site  restudied  in  the  light  of  what  are. 
in  fact,  the  basic  considerations;   that 
is.    service   to    the    veteran,    availability 
of   medical   resources   and   accessibility 
to   those   who   are   to  be   assisted,   the 
\eterans  themselves.     By    this   vote   we 
have  ignored  the  thoughtful  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  on  Apprcpiia- 
tions. 

So  that  the  record  will  be  available 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  will 
now  begin  consideration  of  this  and 
other  projects  in  the  1961  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill,  I  wish  to  have 
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reprinted  the  following  portions  of  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
with  reference  to  the  Martinez  VA  hos- 
pital proposal. 

The  first  item  is  my  own  summary 
statement.  The  second  is  the  transcript 
of  the  subcommittee's  discussion  with 
Dr.  Harold  Kay,  representative  of  the 
two-county  medical  association  which 
represents  the  county  which  includes  the 
city  of  Martinez,  myself  and  my  senior 
colleague.  Congressman  George  P.  Mil- 
ler. The  third  is  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Hardin  Jones  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia which  includes  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  both  indicating  the  will- 
ingness of  the  university  to  extend  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  its  vast 
medical  resources,  resources  which  can- 
not ever  be  imagined  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  small  community  of  Martinez. 
St.^tememt  or   Represent  a  ttve   Jeffery 

COHELAN 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  June- 
tare  I  should  like  to  introduce  the  prepared 
statement  that  I  have  for  the  record,  and 
I  shall  make  only  one  or  two  comments  in 
the  Interest  of  time 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  oom- 
nilttee,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  public  offi- 
cials and  civic  leaders  from  Alameda  County, 
C^llf..  who  have  traveled  from  our  State  spe- 
cifically to  appear  here  today,  we  wish  to 
tl^ank  Chairman  Thomas,  members  of  the 
committee,  and  Staff  Assistant  Homer  Skarln 
for  the  courtesy  that  ha^  been  extended  In 
making  arrangements  for  our  appearance 

Simply  stated,  I  oppose  relocation  of  the 
existing  Oakland  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  In  Martinez.  Calif  .  and  urge  restudy 
cf  the  whole  question  of  a  site  for  the  new 
replacement  facilltv  Therefore,  I  appear 
today  to  oppose  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  funds  to  construct  tlie  new  hospital 
In  Martinez 

At  the  outset,  let  me  Siiy  that  all  of  us 
are  primarily  concerned  with  adequate  and 
eflJclent  hospltaJlzatlon  for  veterans  We 
believe  strongly  that  a  new  Veterans'  Admln- 
IstraUon  hospitaJ  is  needed  In  the  area  now 
being  served  from  Oakland.  We  subscribe  to 
all  arguments  showing  the  need  for  more 
hospital  beds  for  veterans.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  that 

Where  we  do  disagree  with  those  who  sup- 
port the  Martinez  proposal  is  on  the  question 
of  what  location  will  best  serve  veterans  who 
require  hospitalization.  I  submit  that  this 
is  the  basis  on  which  this  long-continuing 
dispute  should  ultimately  be  decided 

Let  me  list  several  facts  which  make  the 
case  E^•ldence  documenting  these  facts  will 
be  presented  and  omt  witnesses  present  today 
are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  arise 

1  Alameda  County  which  includes  Oak- 
land and  Berkeley  and  .se\eral  other  clties-- 
a;i  part  of  a  single  metropolitan  complex — 
13  by  far  and  without  qtiestion  the  largest 
single  urban  area  t<)  be  served  by  the  new 
hospital 

2  The  medical  commvinity  m  Alameda 
County  Is  by  far  and  without  question  the 
lirgest  In  the  total  area  to  be  served. 

3  Relocation  of  the  new  hospital  facility 
In  Alameda  County  is  supported  by  munici- 
palities within  the  county  by  veterans 
trroiips  withm  the  county  and,  finally,  by 
Veterans'  Administration  doctors  polled  by 
the  medical  association  which  serves  both  of 
the  two  counties  under  consideration. 

4  The  one  single  reason  why  a  site  for  the 
new  facility  was  sought  In  an  out-of-the-way 
IcKatlon  like  Martinez  in  the  first  place  no 
longer  remains  valid,  le  .  dispersion  for 
reasons  of  civil  defense 


Those  who  seek  construction  of  a  new 
VA  hospital  In  Martinez  point  out  that  the 
area  to  be  served  extends  eastward  Into  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  then  northward  even 
to  the  Ore^n  l)order,  and  would  have  us 
conclude  from  this  that  a  hospital  In  Marti- 
nez, which  Ls  J'lst  far  enough  away  from 
Alameda  Countj's  metropolitan  area  to  be 
Inaccessible  by  ;Dubllc-operat«d  transporta- 
tion, would  somehow  better  serve  communi- 
ties 50,  100,  and  even  200  and  more  miles 
away  than  wou  d  a  hospital  in  Alameda 
Cnunty. 

The  fallacy  In  this  argument  is  that  they 
would  tak«  the  hospital  away  from  the 
largest  metj-opolitan  area  to  be  served  with 
its  unusual  comj>lex  of  medical  and  educa- 
tional facilities  take  it  away  Just  far 
enough  to  pose  .special  transportation  prob- 
lems for  veterans  and  their  families,  and 
still  not  provide  a  location  appreciably  more 
convenient   to   those  other   faraway   areas 

Al.TJTieda  Cour  ty  alone  has  a  population 
of  899.200.  while  the  next  three  most  popu- 
lous counties  In  the  area  to  be  .served — 
.s'jeciflcally.  Comra  Costa  County.  San  Joa- 
quin Counsv-,  and  Sacramento  County,  which 
includes  the  clt;  of  Sacramento,  the  State 
capital — h;ive  a  total  combined  population 
of  only  1,105.900  spread  over  many,  many 
miles  Indeed  These  totals  are  official  esti- 
mates of  popul.ition  as  of  June  30,  1959, 
from  the  office  of  the  controller  of  the  State 
of  California. 

I  would  add  tiiat  this  argument  Is  also 
weakened  by  thi-  fact  that  It  falls  to  take 
into  accoutt  the  need  for  still  another  Vet- 
erans' Adrranlstr itlon  h':)spltal  In  the  Sacra- 
mento area.  I  believe  the  committee  Is  well 
aware  that  the  ratio  in  northern  California 
Is  742  veterans  to  each  hospital  bed.  whereas 
the  natlonH  average  Is  only  183  veterans  to 
e.'.ch  bed 

Another  argument  advanced  by  opponents 
of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
in  Alamedt  County  is  that  heavy  expendi- 
tures have  ftlready  been  made  and  It  Is,  there- 
fore, txxi  late  to  pull  out  It  should  be  kept 
In  mind  thfct  property  purchased  at  Martinez 
involves  a  total  cost  of  less  than  •40  000. 
Even  at  th»t.  th;s  property  is  easily  market- 
able and  njay  W'?ll  enable  the  FVderal  Gov- 
ernment Wi  turn  a  profit  rather  than  suffer 
a  loss  In  the  event  that  a  restudy  Indicates 
It  should  not  be  used  I  cite  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Robert  L  Condon.  Martinez  attorney 
and  former  Cone ressman  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Ctlif'irt.ia,  before  your  committee 
last  year.  »t  which  time  he  said  that  this 
land  now  runges  in  value  between  M.OOO  and 
$3,500  an  acre  It  was  purchased  for  H.500 
an  acre 

The  second  part  of  this  same  argument 
involves  the  ar?hitectural  ex|>endltures  of 
=^3me  $400,000  which  have  already  been  made. 
Here,  again,  it  is  alleged  that  this  sum  would 
be  a  loss  in  the  event  the  Martinez  site  Is  not 
used.  Tha  poln:  Is  refuted  In  the  testimony 
of  Mr,  W  Ashbrldge,  VA  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  Ctnstructlon,  before  the  committee 
in  February  of  1959  On  that  occasion  Con- 
=;ressman  Y.^TEf.  asked  why  architectural 
planning  for  a  hospital  at  Martinez  was  be- 
ing continued  since  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  might  determine  that  the  VA 
should  not:  go  a.^ead  with  that  project. 

Mr.  A5hl}rldge  replied,  'Most  of  the  plans 
will  be  vised  anyway."  He  then  added,  "The 
upper  floors  would  be  the  same  "  The  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  testi- 
mony Is  that  the  $400  000  outlay  for  archi- 
tectural plans  will  not  be  much  wasted,  In 
the  event  I  that  the  Martinez  project  Is  set 
aside.  j 

In  closliig  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  letter 
to  Chalrmian  Thomas  dated  July  2,  1959. 
from  Mr  Donald  H  McLaughlin,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  which  has  Its  home  campus  In 
Alameda  CJounty. 


This  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  also  sent 
to  my  office,  advises  that  the  university  has 
for  several  years  invited  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  consider  relocation  of  the 
Oakland  VA  hoepltal  near  the  university.  It 
further  offers  to  combine  resources — to  make 
available  the  vast  facilities  already  existing 
at  the  university — In  order  to  provide  a  great 
medical  service  to  veterans  and  simultane- 
ously provide  a  clinical  resource  to  the  great 
laboratories  of  medical  science  at  our  uni- 
versity 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  this  additional  reason  for  a 
complete  restudy  of  the  question  of  location 
of  the  new  hospital  Is  a  very  singular  one 
and  would  Itself  warrant  delay  of  construc- 
tion at  Martlnei  so  that  other  sites  can  be 
considered. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  or  Dr  Harold  Kat 
I>r.  Kat  I  represent  the  Alameda-Contra 
Costa  County  Medical  Association,  which  haa 
a  total  membership  of  1.597  medical  practic- 
ing doctors:  1,284  of  them  In  Alameda  Coun- 
ty, 313  In  Contra  Costa  County 

There  are  394  specialists  In  Alameda  Coun- 
ty, 175  In  Contra  Costa  County. 

Mr.  CoHiLAN.  Doctor,  what  is  your  medical 
specialty? 

Dr.  Kat    I  am  a  urologist 

From  the  consultants  to  the  VA  hospital 
In  Oakland.  54  come  from  Alameda  County 
and  7.  Contra  Costa  County  at  the  present 
time 

Mr  Miller  Doctor,  do  you  know  where 
these  seven  come  i'rom?  Do  they  come  from 
the  western  part  of  Contra  Costa  County,  or 
do  they  come  from  the  eastern  part? 

Dr    Kat    Prom  the  eastern  part 

The  Alameda -Contra  Costa  Medical  Asso- 
ciation haa  no  preference  as  to  the  location 
of  any  governmental  facility  except  Insofar  as 
It  may  affect  patient  care  It  Is  quite  clear 
and  thoroughly  agreed  upon  by  ail  concerned 
that  the  veteran  patient  will  be  belter  served 
In  areas  In  which  there  Is  a  ready  availability 
of  a  wide  variety  ot  medical  specialty  skills 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  skills 

There  can  be  little  d  ubt  that  the  above 
conditions  exist  Hi  the  Oakland-Berkeley 
mctroptUltan  area  whereas  they  do  not  exist 
to  the  same  degree  In  any  outlying  area. 
Including  Martinez. 

Although  Martinez  is  adjacent  to  this  med- 
ical metroDOlltan  area.  Its  location  does  com- 
promise the  ready  availability  of  plentiful 
medical  care  of  all  types  because  It  Interposes 
the  necessity  of  automobile  travel 

Mr  Thomas  In  actual  traveling  time, 
what  is  the  difference  in  time  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  present  facility  to  the  one  that  Is 
now  proposed? 

Dr.  Kay  Actual  traveling  time,  one  way.  Is 
approximately  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Thomas.  One  way? 

Dr  Kat  One  way,  sir  I  am  saying  this  •• 
from  the  medical  situation  In  Oakland  «• 
have  a  majority  of  our  doctors  and  specialists 
situated  In  an  area  called  "Medical  Pill  HIM," 
which  downtown  Is  on  approximately  30th 
Street;  the  medical  facilities  are  at  14th 
Street.  It  Is  8  blocks  through  traffic- 
Mr  Miller.  How  many  hospitals  are  lo- 
cated there? 

Dr  Kat  TTiere  are  three  hospitals  located 
on  Medical  Pill  Hill. 

Mr.  Miller  And  the  Kaiser  Hospital  Is  only 
about  3  blocks  away? 

Dr.  Kat.   Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Miujx  These  are  the  biggest  hospitals 
In  the  East  Bay  area, 

Dr,  Kat  It  Is  approximately  6  to  8  minutes 
to  get  to  the  hospital  where  from  the  same 
spot  to  get  to  Martinez  would  take  anywhere 
from  40  to  50  minutes. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  doctors  pres- 
ently In  a  consulting  capacity  at  the  vet- 
erans hospital   In  Oakland,  a  survey  which 
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was  made  last  June  Informed  us  that  of  the 
99  VA  medical  consultants,  doctors  In  fwac- 
tlce  in  Oakland,  Berl.eley.  Strn  Francisct  ,  and 
Contra  CoeU  County.  66  stated  they  would 
prefer  to  have  the  hoepltal  remain  In  the 
MetropoUtan  Oakland  area.  Twelve  slated 
they  had  uo  preference  and  seven  -Indicated 
they  would   prefer  the  M.irtlnez  area. 

Just  as  an  addition,  I  might  state  to  you 
that  I  am  R  con.«ult  mt  to  the  veternns'  hos- 
pital In  Uvermore  in  urolojry  For  the  past 
8  years,  when  we  have  had  to  do  any  deli- 
cate surgiry,  such  a*  pr(*talic  surgery  which 
we  feel  we  should  n  -t  do  too  far  away.  It  has 
been  uecetsary  U>  transfer  patients  from 
Llvermore  H  spiUU  to  Oakland,  necessitat- 
ing more  money  In  coet,  et  cetera,  because 
w^-  as  doctors  did  not  feel  we  should  be  that 
far  away  from  that  particular  type  of  opera- 
tion. 

Mr  Thomas  Thank  >ou  very  much.  Doctor. 
You  are  a  man  of  very  few  w  rds,  but  you 
pack  a  lot  of  punch  In  them. 

Dr    Kat    Thank  you,  Mr    Chairman. 


statement  Of  Dm  Hardin  Jones 

Mr  JONF-s    Thank  you. 

I   am   a    general    medical   scientist  "    I    am 
not   a   phvslclan.     I    rnr.ge   In   a   number   of 
different  d/purlments  In  our  university   be- 
cause of  the  need  f  )r  entering  Into  medical 
problems  from  bas'.f  chemistry,  basic  mathe- 
matics,   and    all    •  .f    thece    things    that    our 
unlversitv    pr««<*''sei    at    the    moment    In    a 
very  great    wealth      This   hfts   been   develop- 
ing  over    the    past   30    years,    the    fact    that 
medical  problenas  can  be  entered  Into  directly 
from  the  bask  sclci  ce«,  and  arlually  I  am  a 
member  of  the  phytic*  department,  which  U 
quite  a  stretch  of  fie  imagination.      Physics 
does  not  usuallv  relate  to  medicine,  and  has 
not  for  about  400  years     The  name  "physi- 
cian" comes  from    -he  fact   thM   phv,sl.-lan8 
were  usually  physic  sis  or  scientists      Wr  are 
Retung  back  to  that  now      A  nvmvber  of  us-- 
Ernest  Lawrence,  wiio  died  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago   hnd  a  pi^Ulon  formerly  with  the 
•roup  I   reprewnt      His   position   was    Uken 
by  Dr.  Teller:  the  president  of  our  university, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  re^rent.v  the  head 
of    the    blolotrv    department,    Wendell    Stan- 
Uy.    Dean    smith    .rf    the    School    of    Public 
BMlih     and    many    <ither»    in    the    Berkeley 
caoipus.    including    Michael    O-Kidman.   have 
all  g.athered  together  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
pressions of  needs  for  the  university  to  try 
to  wort  with  the  -pterans  hospital  snd  the 
Veterans-  AdmlnlstraUoi^  to  show   them  the 
advantages  of   beirg  with  the  University  of 
California.     Thev    have    been    very     sympa- 
thetic.    As   vou   ki.ow.    there    were   commit- 
ments at   the   tlmr    we  .started   to  the  Mar- 
tinez   site,    largely    nrrlved    at    through    the 
Office   of    Defense   MobUlEatlon. 

Since  that  time  .ot  only  has  the  situation 
changed,  but  It  hrts  changed  to  exactly  the 
opposite  Instead  of  talking  about  dlsper^'al, 
there  no  longer  rculd  be  any  dlsper.'-'U  pro- 
tection from  Uie  hydrogen  bombs  but  there 
can  be  protection  cf  the  metrc;xjauin  ctuters 
If  we  have  shelters  built  In  the  locations 
where  the  people  are,  so  that  Oovernment 
buildings,  and  esr-eclally  hoppltals  that  are 
to  be  newly  cnr.?tructed  ought  to  have  their 
lower  floors  built  ;vs  bomb  shelters. 

We  hope  that  tr.ese  would  not  actually  be 
needed,  but  they  are  needed  In  the  sense 
that  there  Is  a  c»Tt.aln  probability  that  no 
one  knows  pieclS'>ly  ht^w  to  calculate  that 
we  would  hftve  U-  we  them  this  way,  and 
the  more  svirh  facilities  we  have,  forttuiritely, 
the  le.'w  likelihood  we  will  have  of  using  them 
because  the  more  defense  we  really  have  the 
le!«8   vulnerable   w-   are   to   attack 

Professor  Teller  has  put  these  thlnzs  very 
eloquenUy  In  a  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Thomas, 
some  time  back. 

Mr  CoKKLAN  May  I  Interject  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  have  a  telegram  from  Dr 
Edward  Teller. 


Mr.  Thomas.  Read  it  Into  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Mr    CoirrLAN  'reading)  : 

'I  understand  that  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing and  locating  a  veterans  hospital  In  north- 
ern California  Is  at  present  under  considera- 
tion It  wou:d  be  a  great  courtesy  on  your 
part  If  you  would  present  to  the  Approprla- 
tifins  Committee  my  letter  to  you  of  July  16, 
19IJ9,  In  which  I  have  given  reasons  for  lo- 
cating the  veterans  hospital  In  Berkeley   " 

I  have  attached  to  this  telegram  a  copy  of 
the  letter  t-T  me  In  which  he  sets  forth  many 
of  the  reasons  that  E>r    Jones  Is  reciting 

Mr  Thomas  We  will  put  that  In  the 
record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
LiVEEMORE.  CALir.,  March  16.  1960. 
Congressman   jEm.RT  Cohei.an, 
Nrw  House  Office   Dxitlding, 
Wasfiinpfyn.  DC: 

I  understand  that  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing and  locating  a  veterans  hospltiU  In  north- 
ern California  Is  at  present  under  considera- 
tion. It  would  be  a  great  courtesy  on  your 
part  if  you  would  present  to  the  Appropria- 
tions C<:>mmittee  my  letter  to  you  of  July  16, 
1959.  In  which  I  have  given  reasons  for  locat- 
ing  the   veterans  hospital   In   Berkeley 

ErwARD  Teller 


UWWMUMTT  or  Calitornia. 
Ltvermore.  Cah/..  July  16,  1960. 

Hon    Albert  Thomas. 

VS.  House  of  Kepresentativra, 

Washtnffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dea«  Mr  Thomas:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  express  to  you  my  interest  and 
concern  In  the  e.-tabllshment  and  location 
of  a  veteran*  hospiuil  In  northern  California, 
I  understand  that  a  location  in  Martinez  has 
been  considered  and  I  also  understand  th.-^t  a 
location  close  to  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  ha.'  been  discussed 
I  would  urce  that  this  second  location  should 
actunlly  be  selected. 

A, .art  from  the  extremely  Important  prl- 
maiy  purpose  of  iuth  a  hospital.  It  can  also 
ser\e  a  lurtiicr  purjxj-c  whose  long-range 
clTerts  mav  become  of  the  greatest  possible 
significance.  The  hospital  c:ui  be  utilized  as 
a  re«»earch  center  to  Increase  our  medlr.il 
knowledge  It  Is  In  such  practical  research 
centers  that  the  batUes  fur  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease  are  won.  Such  a  research 
center,  however,  requires  the  full  and  close 
cooperation  between  the  pracUcal  approach 
of  the  hosplUl  and  the  more  general  ap- 
proach of  an  academic  institution 

By  establlshlntr  the  h->spltal   close  to   the 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, cooperation  could  be  establUhed  be- 
tween   this    important    hoF]}»tal    and   one    of 
the  most  outstanding  campuses  in  the  United 
States.     Among  the  many  research  activities 
which  could  contribute   to   the   greatest  ex- 
ploitation  of  the   p<Mentlhlltles   of   the   hos- 
pital. I  win  mention  only  the  virus  labora- 
tory and  the   Lawrence  radiation   laboratory 
of   the  university.     In  partieuhar.  the  radlo- 
acUve  substances  which  have  been  first  pro- 
duced at  the  radiation  laboratory  have  been 
used  for  many  years  In  the  Donner  labora- 
tory  of  the  university  for  the   study,  diag- 
nosis, and  cure  of  a  \artety  of  diseases      The 
patients  of  this  hospital  would  immediately 
profit  from  such  a  cooperation  and  t)eneflts 
in  the  future  would  be  even  greater. 

Lf  you  mav  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  a  second  issue.  In  addition  to  the 
one  I  have  just  mentioned.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  an  all-out  nuclear  war  is.  fortu- 
nately not  at  all  likely.  It  is  stlH  my  con- 
viction that  we  must  be  prepared  for  this 
terrible  eventuality.  I  believe  that  a  prac- 
tical cheap,  and  effective  meai^ure  would  be 
lo  ^tablish  well-protected  and  extensive 
shelter  areas  in  the  basements  and  subbase- 
ments  of  big  public  buildings  In  a  hospital 
these  shelter  areas  could  be  utilized  even  In 
peacetime  for  a  number  of  purposes,  and  the 


money  invested  In  the  shelter  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  wasted  even  !f  we  never  had  to 
take  refuge  In  these  shelters  I  believe  that 
with  the  help  of  advice  from  pecple  compe- 
tent in  radiation  and  other  effects  of  nuclear 
explosives,  an  effective  and  relatively  Inex- 
pensive shelter  basement  could  and  should 
be  added  to  the  planned  hospital.  This 
would  Insure  maximum  safety  of  the  patlent.s 
and  could.  In  fact,  be  of  some  help  to  the 
population  In  the  immediate  surrounding. 
More  than  that,  the  establishment  of  earh 
such  shelter  could  be  made  a  fep  In  a  mean- 
ingful effort  at  defense  wl.ich  In  the  long  run 
would  greatly  Improve  the  safety  of  our 
cour.  try 

A  hospital  properly  locntpd  In  an  urban 
area  could  be  of  strategic  value  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  patients  would  certainly 
enjoy  the  wonderftil  of>portunltles  of  a  cul- 
tural center  like  Berkeley  But  the  main 
reason  why  I  am  urging  the  location  of  the 
hospital  In  or  near  the  Berkeley  campus  Is 
the  unique  opportunity  which  would  be  af- 
forded f'T  the  improvement  of  medical 
knowledge  and  for  longer  and  happier  lives 
f  'r  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  Teller. 

Mr  JoNLS  Our  university  could  be  called  f. 
postgraduate  school  of  both  medical  research 
and  training  because  we  Ualn  medical  scien- 
Usts  and  .we  do  need  clinical  facilities  be- 
cause all  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  we 
work  on  are  medical  problems  They  cannot 
be  dealt  with  abstractly  In  the  laboratonet. 
They  are  things  that  we  have  to  form  a 
wedding  between  the  biochemist  or  mathe- 
matician and  the  physician  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  care  of  patients  and  looking  for  new 
ways  of  expressing  solutions  to  exUtuiu 
jiroblemr 

I  met.  by  chance.  Dr  Shapiro,  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  in  the  hall  He  Is 
very  much  Interested  In  the  use  of  veterans 
hoepltals  and  veterarxs  everywhere  to  study 
the  problem  of  aging  We  cannot,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  study  the  pr  oblem  of  aging  with 
regard  to  laboratory  analyses  because  the 
need  for  ani.lyses  Is  so  great  We  are  in- 
terested in  whether  human  life  can  be  ex- 
tended In  a  meaningful  way.  My  assign- 
ment with  the  University  of  California  is 
dedicated  solely  to  the  problem  of  agir^  in 
human  beings.  This  U  the  reason  we  want 
the  veterans  hospltaJ  located  near  us  at  the 
University  of  California. 

We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  worked  out  a 
potentiality  of  sites  If  you  were  interested, 
you  can  look  at  this  enlarged  map  over  here. 
There  are  at  leaM  20  possible  sites  that  show 
some  feasibility  in  location  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  near  the  other  facili- 
ties  that   the   veterans  group   would   need. 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstration. 
since' World  War  II.  has  looked  upon  uni- 
versities, medical  science  centers,  and  med- 
ical schools  as  a  means  of  keeping  quality  of 
medical  care  for  veterans  at  the  hli'hest  pos- 
sible mark,  and  associated  with  It  Is  the 
ix)llcy  of  using  the  best  talent  in  medicine 
that'll  can,  such  as  Dr.  Kay  and  representa- 
tives here  with  us  this  morning  These  two 
things  together  are  very  Important. 

Whenever  veterans  hospitals  are  moved  too 
far  awny  so  thev  cannot  communicate  with 
either  medical  science  or  the  main  streams  of 
medicine,  the  hospitals  then  have  lew  qual- 
ity to  offer  to  their  attending  patients.  This 
Is  a  sensible  combination. 

Now.  I  probablv  wouldn't  be — not  Interest- 
ed I  would  be  interested— but  I  would  not 
be' involved  In  the  proMcm  If  it  were  not  for 
the  university  need  because  my  time  Is  di- 
rected to  things  that  i.re  In  science  and  edu- 
cation. 

At  the  present  time,  no  university,  re- 
gardless of  how  wealthy  It  may  be,  or  how 
much  It  may  derive  Income  from  the  tax 
rolls,  can  afford   to  use  Its  Income  to  build 
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great  medical  centers.  In  the  past,  uni- 
versities did  this.  ThU  is  because  they  were 
not  so  costly  to  maintain.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  very  great  increase  In  coet^ 
Per  research  purposes,  it  may  cost  over  $100 
a  day  to  maintain  a  person  in  a  hospital  for 
observation.  ^     ,.  ^ 

.  ,.  Thi£      mulUplied     by     a     thousand     beds. 

MM'  means  a  very  large  figure.    The  State  of  Call- 

^^  fornia  perhaps  might  do  it  except  that  there 

are  no  State  hospitals  available  at  the  im- 
mediate Ume.  The  best  opportunity  we  can 
see  might  be  this  particular  veterans  hos- 
pital. Certainly  the  Government  Is  not  going 
to  build  another  veterans  hospital  in  this 
area.  This  is  an  opjxjrtunity  not  only  to 
get  the  best  medical  care  to  veterans,  but 
also  to  have  an  association  with  the  uni- 
versity which  guarantees  quality  of  care  for 
the  future  and  from  the  standnoint  of  the 
university  and  State  needs  in  higher  educa- 
tion it  is  making  the  tax  money  do  several 
things.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  in  Justifl- 
caUon  of  the  Ux  expenditures,  it  ought  to 
meet  several  needs  simultaneously  providing 
the  first  need  Is  also  cared  for. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Doctor,  you  have  a  head  full 
of  sense     Go  ahead  and  complete  your  srate- 

ment 

Dr  Jones  Well,  this  is  our  hope.  then,  that 
we  can  forestall  thi.';  unfortunate  plan  to 
build  a  veterans  hospital  where  it  really  does 
not  belong  Even  though  there  is  awkward- 
ness in  the  present  sense  of  asking  you  to 
withhold  this  appropriation— and  this  is 
very  hard  to  do  because  I  know  veterans  in 
California  need  hospitals.  But  it  is  better 
not  to  put  the  hospital  where  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  perhaps  twice  or  three  times 
as  mvich  money  to  maintain  and  also  rob  our 
State  Institutions  of  a  very  needed  gain  in 
education. 

The  State  of  California  as  you  know,  is 
growing  very  rapidly  The  population  may 
double  in  the  next  20  years  Already  the 
University  of  California  is  thinking  of  adding 
to  its  campus  another  medical  .school.  By 
the  time  that  one  is  built  we  will  have  plans 
for  another  medical  school  because  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  population 

The  University  of  California  is  also  the 
trainee  of  larger  numbers  "f  medical  scien- 
tists for  countries  abroad,  a  larger  number 
than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States 
Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  have  the 
facilities  with  which  to  train  these  people 

I  can  point  o\;t  that  beeinning  at  the  same 
time  that  we  undertook  this  project  at  the 
University  of  California  a  representative  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  talked  with  our 
colleagues  at  Stanford  University  who  also 
made  "he  same  overture  to  the  Veterans' 
Admlr.istration  and  today  or,  perhaps,  next 
week  they  will  formally  open  the  veterans 
hospital  which  is  to  be  constructed  at  Palo 
Alto,  a  1.000-bed  hospital,  built  acrops  the 
street  from  the  recently  established  medical 
center.  It  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
a  private  hcspttal  and  they  have  built  a 
great  medical  research  center,  but  across  the 
street  is  the  hospital  which  provides  the 
critical  materials  for  this  entire  venture 
which  is  the  veterans  htjspital.  which  has 
Just  been  completed 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  want  to  do 
for  the  Universitv  or  California  It  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  the  Oakland  Veterans  Hos- 
pital. In  havtng  been  replaced,  is  moving  In 
actually  the  opp<.)site  situation.  Here  is  a 
situation  where  this  companion  hospital  is 
going  to  be  relatively  magnificently  equipped 
but  not  associated  with  the  Stanford  Unl- 
'  verslty — whereas,   the  present   plan  for  con- 

tinuing this  hospital  will  become  something 
of  a  veterans  hospital  constructed  50  years 
ago  where  they  were  out  in  the  woods.  We 
need  it  near  the  University  of  California 
where  it  will  save  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  was  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. Doctor. 


Dr.  JoNHB.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Dr.  Jones,  are  you  sp)eaklng 
for  the  admlnistraUon  of  the  University  of 
California? 

Dr.  JoNifc.  I  do  not  speak  directly  for  the 
administration  but  I  represent  an  informal 
group.  The  way  the  University  of  California 
has  to  operate  is  that  these  things  are  dealt 
with  rather  informally  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Invitiitlons  have  come  from  both  the 
board  of  regent.';  and  the  president  of  the 
university.  However,  after  these  things  are 
worked  to  the  point  of  surface  solution,  then 
action  wiU  be  taken  by  the  University  of 
Cal'.forni.i. 

The.se  ftatenients  by  no  means  com- 
plete the  case  aijain.st  the  Martinez  hos- 
pital proposal.  Rather,  they  only  serve 
to  point  up  several  salient  arguments 
and  will  I  believe,  cause  interested  col- 
leagues to  read  in  full  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  which  occurs  on 
pases  1133  through  1169,  of  Hearin.gs  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  for 
1961,  part  2.  ol'  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committc-e  on  Appropriations. 

I  say  ayain  that  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  vetenans  ol  northern  California  that 
the  factual  considerations  involved  m 
this  issut  have  been  obscured. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  matter  will 
be  carefullly  reviewed  and  reconsidered  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
••ee. 

Mr  IX>YLE  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
adverse  to  the  adoption  of  the  Saylor 
amendment  is  not  because  I  want  the 
hospitalisation  program  for  our  veterans 
to  receive  less  in  funds  nor  less  than 
the  very  best  of  facilities  and  the  most 
modern  ho.'^pital  buildings  most  ad- 
vantasieou.sly  located. 

In  faot.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  during  my 
14  years  in  this  House  I  have  steadfastly 
supported  advance  steps  in  proerams 
designed  for  our  veterans.  This  fact  is 
well  known  to  you.  my  colleagues,  and 
likewise  to  the  veteran  leaders  and  to 
the  veterans  themselves. 

But  oiu'  Appropriations  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  recommend  a  further  study  of  the 
site  quf»tion — Chairman  Thomas  says 
not  over  6  months. 

This  1$  not  too  long  to  make  as  sure 
as  po.ssible  a  serious  blunder  shall  not  be 
made. 

Tlie  hospital  should  be  located  availa- 
ble to  the  veterans  and  their  families 
and  visitors  and  medical  staiT.  so  as  to 
be  reached  by  transportation  at  mini- 
mum of  cost  and  time  and  trouble  to  all 
concerned.  The  University  of  California 
has  personnel  and  facilities  which  need 
not  be  duplicated,  if  the  hospital  is  on 
their  side  of  the  bay. 

Granting  the  proposal  by  the  Saylor 
amendment  would  earlier  mean,  possi- 
bly, commencement  of  construction,  by 
a  few  months,  the  Saylor  amendment 
only  provides  for  500  beds  in  a  new 
buildincr  at  Martinez.  The  present  Oak- 
land hospital  has  a  750-bed  capacity  and 
northern  California  needs  at  least  750 
beds  in  any  new  hospital  to  be  built 
This  is  one  reason  I  vote  no.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  number  of  beds  in  Cali- 
fornia for  veterans,  we  need  to  increase 
same. 

I  have  received  reixirts  frequently 
from  veterans'   organizations   and   vet- 


eran leaders  about  the  shortage  of  hos- 
pital beds.  It  should  not  be  so  But. 
we  cannot  improve  the  very  bad  need 
now  existing  all  over  our  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  more  hospital  beds,  by  build- 
ing a  new  one  with  less  bed  capacity,  by 
250  beds  than  the  present  one.  proposed 
to  be  abandoned  now  furnishes 

I  want  the  congre.ssional  committee  to 
have  the  additional  6  months  to  further 
study  the  site  to  be  chosen.  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  vote  more  money  for  a  new 
veterans'  hospital  than  that  proposed 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  great  need 
exists  in  northern  California,  so.  our  need 
also  exists  in  southern  California  The 
need  daily  increases.  Let  us  not  author- 
ize a  hospital  with  fewer  beds  than  we 
now  have.     We  need  more  beds. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1961 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10234) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? I  After  a  pause.)  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  apix)ints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Preston.  Thomas. 
Cannon.  Bow.  and  Taber 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     FAIR     LABOR 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     Mr    Speaker.  I   ask^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit-* 
tee  on  Fair  Labor  Standards  have  per- 
mis.sion  to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL    SECURITY     ACT    OF     1960 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  502  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HR  11510)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  ol 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
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ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
exc«pt  one  motion   to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr,  Brown  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yi?ld  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognised 

Mr  TRIMBLE  Mr  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  502  pro'  ides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  11510.  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Secur  ty  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate 

H.R  11510  authorizes  $1,318,400,000 
for  carn-'ing  foi-ward  certain  portions  of 
the  mutual  securitj  program  In  addi- 
tion to  the  parts  of  the  program  in- 
cluded in  this  authorization  the  Execu- 
tive is  requesting  total  appropriations  of 
$2  720.100.000  agairst  authorizations  al- 
ready in  eflect.  of  which  $2  billions  for 
military  assistance  and  $700  million  is 
for  the  Development   Loan   I-Mnd. 

The  authorizatio  T  is  $136,500,000  les5 
than  the  amount  lequested  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  $41,942,000  less  than  the 
amounts  approprifted  for  these  same 
Items  last  year. 

The  bill  conUins  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  legislation  intended 
to  tighten  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram a.s  well  as  provisions  giving  addi- 
tional guidance  to,  (tr  imposing  new  limi- 
tations on.  the  Exe<  utive  with  respect  to 
future  operations 

In  evaluating  the  request  for  the  au- 
thorization of  addl.ional  funds  for  eco- 
nomic a.ssistance  and  in  reviewing;  the 
military  assistance  program,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  gave  primary 
consideration  to  the  administration  of 
the  mutual  secuntv  program  Most  of 
the  American  peoi  le  and  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  recognize  the  sound- 
ness of  the  concept  of  assisting  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  nations  determined  to 
resist  aggression  a:id  of  providing  eco- 
nomic aid  to  count  -les  when  their  pres- 
ent status  or  futur'  development  are  of 
importance  to  the  United  States. 

Although  one  result  of  increasing  em- 
phasis on  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
program   has   been    the   disclosure   of   a 
number  of  mstance.s  of  .waste  in  partic- 
ular  projects   or   operations,   there   was 
also     developed     e  "icouraging     evidence 
that,  in  spite  of  its  operating  deficiencies 
in  a  nimiber  of  areas,  the  mutual  ,««'curity 
program  is  attainir  g  its  basic  objectives 
Certain   of  the  newer  nations   which 
in  an  effort  to  follow  a  neutralist  policy 
had  previously  refased  or  played  down 
US  assistance  as  b-nng  inconsistent  with 
the    policy    of    placating    the    Union   of 
Soviet  Socialist  Retublics  have  now  come 
to  value  our  friendship  and  counsel  as 
highly  as  our  material  assistance     They 
now    have     a  betfr    understanding    ol 
American    ix>licy      They    recognize    the 
United  States  has  no  objective  except  to 
assist  them  in  maintaining  their  own  in- 
dependence and  iriproving   their  living 
conditions      There    have    been    several 
incidents   which   have   shown    that   the 
attitude  of  the  pec  pie  of  .sf  veral  of  the 
nations  of  Asia  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  has  changed.  The 


vociferous  and  occasionally  spectacular 
claims  of  Communist  propaganda  have 
been  too  often  more  than  ofTset  by  the 
flagrant  aggressiveness  said  disregard  of 
human  welfare  that  have  characterized 
Communist  performance. 

The  obstacles  confronting  U.S.  foreign 
policy  hav.^  not  been  removed  nor  have 
final  .solutions  been  found  for  our  prob- 
lems. Neverthele.ss.  there  are  indications 
that  the  governments  and  people  of  many 
of  the  le.ss  developed  nations  have  come 
lo  recognize  that  the  respect  which  we 
have  demonstrate  for  their  sovereignty 
and  the  priority  we  have  given  to  the 
fundamental  and  the  long  range  justify 
their  trust. 

There  are  those,  ho^j^ever.  who.  while 
accepting  the  validity  of  the  concept  of 
foreign  aid.  have  misgivings  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  administer 
effectively  a  program  of  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  current  mutual  secur- 
ity operations.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  given  a  high  priority  to 
following  up  reports  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  carrying  out  the  program 
and  has  initiated  legislation  to  correct 
.some  of  the  major  deficiencies. 

Mr  Speaker  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Re.solution  502. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  'Walter!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  HR  11510  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  lei^islation  as  I  have  voted 
in  the  past  for  all  measures  designed  to 
strengthen  the  free  world  in  the  con- 
linuini'  fight  with  the  encroachments  of 
Communist  tyranny  and  Communist 
conspiracy. 

However,  inasmuch  as  this  legislation 
authorizes  the  continuation  of  certain 
activities  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  att-ention  of  the 
House  an  apparently  erroneous  state- 
ment contained  in  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Study  Mission  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  cer- 
tain loans  made  by  the  I>evelopment 
Loan  Fund  for  the  housing  of  immik'rants 
from  the  Netherlands  m  Austraha. 

On  yesterday  I  received  from  my  very 
good  friend  and  former  associate  in  the 
erection  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  Holt.  Treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  a  lett-er 
clarifyinii  tlie  matter  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  Mr.  Holt's  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point ; 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

TREAStTRER, 

Aprjl    13     1960. 
The  Honornble  Congressman 
Francis  E,  Walter, 
ChaiTTTian.  Subcommittee  No.  t. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wcishington.  DC  .  USA 

Dear  Congressman  Walter;  'Wc  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed  by  certain  6tat«ments 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  special  study 
mission  of  the  House  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs    concerning    the    loan    made    to    the 


Netherlands  Government  by  the  U.S.  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  for  the  housing  of  Dutch 
migrants  in  Australia 

The  relevant  se<tlons  of  the  report  as 
supplied  to  us  by  the  Australian  Embassy 
in  Washington,  read  as  follows: 
Unwise  Use  or  DE\ELOPMEi«rr  Loan  FvtrD 
roR  Resettlement  Programs  in  Australia 
•The  study  mission  had  an  opportunity  • 
to  visit  several  homes  built  for  Dutch  settlers 
in  Sydnev,  Australia.  The  building  of  these 
homes  is 'the  result  of  a  $3  million  loan  from 
the  Development  Iy>an  Fund  to  the  Nether- 
lands Government  at  4  percent  <our  Govern- 
ment Is  paying  5  percent).  These  homes 
were  supposed  U)  be  refugee  homes,  aud  we 
e.x.pected  U)  find  something  similar  to  our 
low-rental  housing  unit*,  but  Instead,  we 
found  two-  and  three-bedroom  brick  homes 
with  tile  roofs  and  iX)ncrete  runways  all  with 
carports.  These  homes  are  being  sold  to 
Dutch  settlers  by  the  Australian  Government 
for  20  percent  down  and  27  years  to  pay,  at 

■This  loan  does  not  meet  the  eligibility 
standards  set  up  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  requiring  that  loans  from  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  should  be  made  to  under- 
developed countries  The  economic  condi- 
tion of  both  the  Netherlands  Goveriuneni 
and  the  Australian  Government  u  as  good 
or  better  than  that  of  the  United  States 
The  study  mission  recommends  that  the 
eligibility  standards  for  Development  Loan 
Fund  loa:^  not  be  waived  in  the  future." 

Apart  from  the  other  misstatements,  we 
were  particularly  concerned  Uj  note  the  spe- 
cific reference  t^  the  sale  of  homes  to  Dutch 
settlers  bv  the  Australian  Government  The 
fact  Is.  of  course,  i-hat  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment is  in  no  way  Involved  in  these 
transactions. 

The  homes  m  question  are  being  erected 
for  Dutch  migrants  by  private  bui  ders  or 
the  migrants  themselves  Finance  is  being 
provided  from  pn^eeds  of  the  loan  and 
matching  funds  from  the  Australian  banks, 
and  distributed  through  the  medium  of  co- 
operative building  societies  set  up  in  the 
respective  states  fo.-  this  purpose.  1 

vie  are  assured  by  the  Netherlands  au- 
thorities that  the  agreement  concluded  ^v.th 
the  Development  L-^an  Fund  stipulated  th<it 
houses  should  conform  with  local  building 
re^uaions  and  standards  and  the  agree- 
St  incorporate  conditions  -^ich  hav. 
the  obvious  intention  of  preventing  the 
coLtruction  of  substandard  or  refugee-type 
houses  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
stress  that  at  no  time  did  the  Dutch  or  we 
contemplate  the  erection  of  such  dwellings 
The  studv  mission  claims  that  the  loan 
wti  intende^d  for  th.  building  of  homes  for 
refugees  I  am  informed,  however,  that  the 
aereement  stipulates  that  the  homes  must 
^  made  av^Slable  to  'Dutch  lnun^"> 
famiiiei.  Refugees  are  not  mentioneo  In 
'thTl^Seement  although  Dutch  migrants 
from  Indonesia  qualify  for  loans. 

Less  than  25  percent  of  the  houses  built 
in  Au.stralla  under  the  agreement  are  of 
brick  The  majority  are  timber  framed  and 
sheeted  with  timber  or  astaestoe  cement 
Thev  comply  with  local  Government  ai.d 
building  society  regulations  Including  limi- 
tation of  amount  of  loiin. 

Neither  the  Netherlands  Government  nor 
the  Australian  Government  derives  any 
profit  from  the  U.S.  loan  moneys,  all  of 
which  are  spent  for  the  benefit  of  migrants 
I  felt  I  should  let  vou  know  the  facts  for 
vour  own  personal  satisfaction  and  also  in 
order  that  vou  may  be  In  a  position  to  re- 
move anv  misunderstanding  which  has 
arisen  and  which  may  still  exist  in  8c«ie 
quarters  as  a  result  of  the  study  missions 
report. 

With  my  kindest  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Harold  Holt   Treasurer. 
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I  am  glad  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr  Holt  has  also  written  in  the  same 
manner  to  Mr.  C.  Douglas  DiUon,  our 
able  Under  SecretaiT  of  State,  who 
has  shown  broadness  of  vision  and 
full  realization  of  the  merits  of  this 
loan.  Mr.  Dillon  has  helped  some  of 
us  who  were  Interested  in  this  mat- 
ter to  achieve  excellent  results.  He 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  cooper- 
ation between  the  United  States  and 
two  countries  which  we  are  proud  to 
count  among  our  most  faithful  allies 
and  best  friends— Australia  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  stated,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  HR.  11510.  the  so-called  mutual 
security  or  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
The  total  authorization  contained  in  the 
measure  is  a  little  better  than  $4  1  bil- 
lion. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  rule. 
I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  know  the  position  I  have  taken  on 
this  legislation  for  a  great  many  years, 
therefore  I  am  not  going  to  discjss  that 
angle. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  once  the  authorization  bill 
is  passed  then,  of  course,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  have  to  bring 
in,  in  its  own  wisdom  and  under  its  own 
power  and  judsrment,  an  appropriation 
bill  to  carry  the  funds  that  are  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  for  mutual  se- 
curity and  foreign  aid  expenditures 

I  think  It  only  proper  and  fair  that  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  fact  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  consistently  reduced  the  amount  of 
appropriations  far  below  that  which  has 
been  authorized  for  mutual  security  pur- 
poses. 

I  should  also  mention  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
P/^ssMAN!.  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  handling  the  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  this  legis- 
lation, has  notified  the  various  Hou.se 
Members  in  writing  that  something  like 
$8.1  billion  have  been  made  available  for 
foreign  aid  purposes  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  which  ends  on  June  30  Of 
course,  the  present  authorization  bill 
deals  only  with  mutual  security  funds 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  which  stai-t«;  on 

July  1. 

Perhaps  il  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  to  also  know  that  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTairs  appeared  requesting  this  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Mor- 
ga.n1.  in  reply  to  questions,  very  frankly 
gave  his  views  and  opinions  on  certain 
matters  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
aid  or  mutual  security  program. 

In  direct  answer  to  a  question  pro- 
pounded to  him  as  to  when  we  in  Amer- 
ica may  expect  that  an  end  be  brought 
to  foreign  aid  spending,  he  advised  us 
that  he  did  not  believe  an  end  would 
come  to  this  program  within  the  fore- 
seeable future,  but  instead  it  would  have 
to  be  continued,  in  his  opinion,  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 


Fiirthea-,  in  reply  to  another  question 
m  which  he  was  asked  how  many  dif- 
ferent governments  in  this  free  world  of 
ours  were  receiving  some  benefits  from 
this  legislation  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  he  advised  us  that  there 
were  72  different  countries  receiving  aid 
in  some  form  or  other  under  this  legis- 
lation out  of  the  US.  Treasury,  into 
which.  o!f  couise.  the  American  people 
are  paying  their  Federal  taxes 

Then,  m  answer  to  another  question 
being  put  to  him  as  to  how  many  na- 
tions or  countries  in  the  free  world  he 
could  name  that  were  not  receiving  bene- 
fits or  .American  aid  under  this  program. 
he  advKsed  us  at  fivst  that  he  thought 
there  were  a  good  many  but  he  could 
recollect  only  three:  Caiiada.  .Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  make  these  statements  because  I  be- 
lieve that  on  legislation  of  this  type  the 
House  us  entitled  to  all  of  the  informa- 
tion it  can  get.  and  I  am  sine  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  both  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill,  will  explain  this  leg- 
islation Very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr  HROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  This  is  the  program  that 
wa.*;  supposed  to  have  been  hquidated 
and  ended  m  1952:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  BPOWN  of  Ohio.  Well.  I  think 
we  were  advised  on  different  occasions 
that  diff*:'rent  aid  programs  would  be 
ended  within  2.  3,  or  4  years. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question  Does  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  good  practice  to 
provide  rules  on  bills  of  this  nature 
waiving  points  of  order'' 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  seldom  vote  for  a 
rule  to  waive  points  of  order,  and  I  did 
not  vote  for  this  particular  rule. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  have  no  fuither  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER      The  question   is  on 
the  re.sQlution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr    MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that   the   House  resolve   itself   into   the 
CommiBtee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ot  the  Umon  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  11510'  to  amend  further 
the    Mutual    Security    Act    of    1954,    as 
amended,  and  for  other  puiposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accoixlingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
mto  the  Ccmimittee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of   the  bill  HR.    11510,   witli 
Mr.  Mii,Ls  in  the  chau'. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  uaanunous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  saying 
that  HR.  11510,  the  bill  before  us,  con- 
tains the  smallest  authorization  of  funds 
for  assistance  to  foreign  nations  that  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House  in  any  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan 
in  1948. 

This  is  a  true  statement,  but  it  is  at  the 
same    time     a     misleading     statement. 


Other  true  but  mislcaduig  statements 
have  been  made  about  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  before,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  wUl  not  be  the  la.st. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anybody  , 
about  any  part  of  this  bill  or  this  pro- 
gram.' I  am  convinced  that  90  percent 
of  the  opposition  to  the  mutual  security 
program  is  based  on  misunderstanding 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  any  greater 
service  that  I  can  render  to  tins  House 
than  do  the  best  I  can  to  bring  out  the 
facts  about  this  program  and  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  understood. 

Let  me  hasten  to  make  clear  what  Is 
misleading  about  my  opening  statement. 
This  bill  does  not  include  authorizations 
for  the  largest  and  most  important  part 
of  the  mutual  security  program — mili- 
tary assistance.  Neither  does  this  bill 
contain  any  authorization  for  the  De- 
velopment Lx)an  Fund.  The  Executive 
has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
lion for  military  assistance  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $700  million  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  thLs  year  against 
authorizations  made  last  year. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  as  finally  ap- 
proved la.st  year  authorized  Uie  appro- 
priatipn  for  military  air  of  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  '  for  the  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962  on  an  experimental  basis. 
This  new  procedure  did  nt>t  originate  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Comtiuttee  or  in  the 
House,  llie  mutual  security  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  la.st  year  abandoned  Uie 
practice  of  annual  authorization*  for  mil- 
itary assistance  and  provided  a  contin- 
uing authorization  of  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  In  conference  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  which  included  a  spe- 
cific authon/.ation  for  fiscal  1959  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  1960 
and  1961.  This  compromise  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Hou.se  and  is  now  con- 
tained in  the  law. 

I  still  have  an  open  mind  as  to 
whether  this  action  of  last  year  i-s  a 
go<xl  idea  One  reason  for  domg  a.s  we 
did  was  that  the  Executive  wanted  to 
include  the  militai-y  assistance  appro- 
priation in  the  regular  military  appro- 
priation bill  They  .said  that  waning  for 
annual  authorization  would  make  this 
impossible. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  has  de- 
cided not  to  follow  the  Executive  recom- 
mendation in  this  respect,  and  the  mili- 
tary assistance  appropriation  is  being 
handled  as  part  of  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  I  personally  favor  the 
way  m  which  the  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  proceeding,  although  I  ac- 
cepted last  years  comprunu.se  in  gtxxl 
faith  and  would  prefer  not  to  make  any 
change  in  the  authorization  procedure 
during  the  present  Congress. 

HH  11510  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $1,318,400,000  The  Executive  le- 
questcd  authorizations  of  $1,454,900,000 
for  the  programs  included  in  this  bill 
and  we  have  made  a  cut  of  $136.500- 
000 — ak)OiU  10  percent.  The  authoriza- 
tions in  this  bill  are  $41,942,000  less  than 
was  appropiiated  for  these  same  pur- 
poses last  yea: 

Tiiere  are  four  item.s  in  the  bill  which 
are  greater  than  $100  million-  defense 
support,  special  assistance,  technical  co- 
operation and  the  contingency  fund. 
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The  largest  and  most  important  au- 
thorization is  $675  million  for  defense 
support.  This  is  $49  million  less  than  the 
Executive  request  and  $20  million  less 
than  last  year's  appropriation.  This  is 
economic  aid  to  countries  which  are  car- 
rying on  military  programs  which  over- 
tax their  economies.  There  are  only  12 
countries  getting  defense  suppoil.  of 
which  Spam.  Greece,  and  luikey  are 
the  only  European  recipients  Over  half 
the  money  is  planned  for  tliree  coun- 
tries: Korea.  China — Taiwan — and  Viet- 
nam. 

The  committee  cut  defense  support  by 
$49  miUion  after  going  over  the  piogiam 
in  great  detail.  1  believe  that  a  further 
cut  would  endanger  the  nulilary  effort  m 
these  12  countries. 

Special  a-ssistance  is  economic  assis- 
tance of  the  same  general  character 
as  defense  support,  but  it  goes  to  a 
different  cla.ss  of  countrie.s  The  com- 
mittee cut  the  Executive  request  for 
this  Item  by  $12,500,000,  making  an 
authorization  of  S256  million. 

Special  assistance  is  planned  for  22 
countries  winch  do  not  maintaui  signifi- 
cant military  forces  but  which  are  of 
special  importance  to  the  United  States 
lor  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Included  in  this  group  is  West  Berlin 
where  the  interest  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  are  clearly  at  stake 

Special  assistance  is  provided  to 
Israel  and  to  Jordan  The  United 
States  IS  firmly  committed  to  assisting 
both  of  these  nations  to  maintain  their 
national  independence. 

Special  assistance  funds  are  also  pro- 
vided to  sev..-Hl  countries  in  which  we 
maintain  in.  ijrtant  oversea  base^.  The 
availability  of  these  bases  might  be  af- 
fected if  this  R.ssistance  were  not  avail- 
able 

The  basic  justification  for  special 
assisUnce  is  poUtical.  The  committee 
reviewed  the  situations  in  the  vaiious 
countries  involved,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  a  further  cut  would  seriously  handi- 
cap our  foreign  jwlicy 

Tlie  Executive  a.sked  $175  million  for 
the  contingency  fund  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  The  committee  cut 
this  to  $100  million.  This  Ls  $55  million 
less  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

The  concept  of  a  contingency  fund  is 
entirely  sound.  Past  experience  clearly 
indicates  that  new  and  unanticipated 
situations  will  continue  to  develop  where 
assistance  will  be  of  vital  importance  to 
US  policy:  The  dra.stic  cut  made  by 
the  committee.  I  believe,  is  as  far  as 
we  can  safely  go  A  reduction  be- 
low the  $100  million  figure  would  lea\e 
too  small  an  amount  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies which  are  to  be  expected  in  a 
$4  billion  program 

The  committee  made  a  careful  review 
of  the  technical  cooperation  program 
and  made  no  cut  m  the  request  for  an 
authorization  of  $206,500,000  for  this 
program.  This  Is  the  basic  point  4 
operation  and  includes  hundreds  of  small 
technical  a-ssistance  operations  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  program  is  highly  suc- 
cessful and  that  its  long-range  benefits 
will  exceed  its  cost  many  times  over. 


\DMINIbTRATION    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

I  would  like  to  refer  for  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  r>eople 
who  sincerely  believe  that  the  w  hole  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid  is  unsound,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
assist  other  nations  and  that  if  we  mind 
our  business  and  save  our  money,  the 
dan.uers  which  now  threaten  us  will  pa,ss 
away  and  we  will  find  ourselves  living 
in  a  peaceful  and  prosj>erous  world  with- 
out cost  or  effort  on  our  part. 

Needle.ss  to  .say  my  attitude  is  dia- 
metrically opix)sed  to  this.  I  finnly  and 
.sincerely  believe  that  the  mutual -secu- 
rity program  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  to  our  future  prosperity. 
The  affairs  and  destinies  of  other  na- 
tions are  unavoidably  intenningled  with 
our  own. 

I  believe  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
can  be  made  to  work  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

I  believe  that  it  is  ab.solutely  essential 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  coim- 
trj-  that  it  does  operate  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  I  am  more 
interest«-d  than  in  improving  the  opera- 
tion of  the  prwram.  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  accomplished  a 
good  deal  in  this  direction.  The  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  sets  forth  some 
of  the  details. 

Most  of  the  reforms  and  improve- 
mejits  which  have  taken  place  are  not 
spectacular  in  nature  and  their  results 
are  not  immediately  visible.  Let  me 
cite  one  instance. 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  (After  counting.]  Seventy-sev- 
en Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  491 

Addonlzlo  Dlggs  Morris,  N  Mex. 

Allen  Fnrbsteln  Morrison 

Andersen.  Fenton  Moulder 

Minn.  Plsher  Norblad 

Anderson,  Ford  Norrell 

Mont  Garmatz  Powell 

Anfuso  Oavln  Prokop 

Ashley  Grant  Randall 

Auchlnclos-  H&rgls  Reece.  Tenn. 

Bailey  H.-bert  Rogers  Tex 

Harden  Horan  Rooner 

BauinhRft  Johnson.  Colo     St   George 

Belts  Kearn»  Short 

Bonner  Kelly  Sisk 

Bovkln  Keogh  Taylor 

Brock  King,  Ut.sh  Teague,  Tex 

Buoklev  Lindsay  Teller 

Burleson  McGovern  Thompson,  La. 

Ce'.ler  Mack  TTiompson,  lex 

roffln  Meader 

Cotilev  Merrow 

Daddarlo  Metcalf 

E>avl8.  Tenn  Mitchell 


Utt 
Van  Pelt 

WlUls 
With  row 


l>nt 
Derounlan 


Montoya 
Moorhead 


Young 
Younger 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  11510,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 


called,  when  356  Members  responded  tc 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  .'sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  2 
year.*;  ago  it  v.as  the  practice  in  ad- 
ministering the  mutual  .security  pro- 
crram  to  obligate  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  a  particular  project 
merely  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
with  a  foreicrn  Rovernment  that  the 
pro.iect  would  be  undertaken.  This  be- 
came one  of  the  major  causes  of  waste 
in  the  operation  of  the  economic  assist- 
ance program.  Agreements  would  be 
signed  and  funds  committed  before  the 
plans  for  the  project  had  been  devel- 
oped, before  the  costs  were  accurately 
e.stimated.  before  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them 
were  known,  and  before  the  recipient 
government  had  arranged  for  its  share 
of  the  financing  or  taken  necessary  legal 
or  legislative  action. 

The  result  was  that  funds  were  tied 
up  for  periods  of  as  long  as  4  years  with- 
out being  used,  while  the  foreign  bene- 
ficiary was  disappointed  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials devoted  hours  and  money  to  futile 
conferences,   surveys    and   negotiations. 

In  1958,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  section  517 
was  added  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
requiring  that  plans,  cost  estimates  and 
other  preliminaries  had  to  be  taken  care 
of  before  funds  could  be  obligated.  The 
results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  but 
you  do  not  see  any  newspaper  headlines 
about  them.  You  can  still  find  a  few 
bogged  down  projects  in  various  coun- 
tries, involving  funds  that  were  obligated 
before  section  517  went  into  effect,  but 
these  are  being  cleaned  up. 

The  point  is  that  this  entire  area  of 
waste  is  being  taken  care  of.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done  and  much  is  being 
done  to  deal  with  the  various  situations. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  push  hard  in  this  direction. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
a  word  about  what  a  vote  against  this 
bill  would  mean. 

I  am  sure  there  are  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  ending  or  drasti- 
cally curtailing  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram would  result  primarily  in  a  lot  of 
foreigners  having  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  that  this  would  not  be  such  a  bad 
idea. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  lot  of 
foreigners  would  have  to  tighten  then- 
belts  if  this  happened,  but  let  us  forget 
about  the  foreigners  and  think  about 
what  would  happen  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  our  entire  military 
organization  and  defense  strategy  de- 
pends on  foreign  aid.  Our  striking  power 
is  dependent  on  oversea  bases.  Our 
major  commands  include  forces  of  other 
nations.  The  only  kind  of  a  major  war 
we  are  organized  and  equipped  to  fight 
is  a  war  in  which  we  depend  on  the  air- 
fields, the  planes,  the  minesweepers,  the 
radar  equipment,  and  the  guided  mis- 
siles manned  by  our  allies.  We  have  no 
immediate  alternative  For  several 
years,  even  if  we  started  immediately  to 
reorganize,  it  would  be  this  type  of  de- 
fense or  nothing. 
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It  is  easy  for  armchair  strategists  to 
diicui  what  other  def erne  sU^tegies 
might  be  possible  or  desirable.  The  best 
miUtary  jud?ment  in  the  country  believes 
m  the  strategy  based  on  ^^l^^arya^  st- 
ance and.  in  any  case,  we  have  not  anj  - 

^^AnoSw  easy  way  out  with  respect  to 
voting  against  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram IS  to  say  that  if  we  made  no  more 
money  available  this  year,  we  could  coast 
alon4   for   a   year   spending   the   unex- 
pended balances  and  see  what  happens. 
As  every  Member  of   the  House  has 
been  informed,  the  unexpended  balance 
of  mutual  security  funds  last  June  M 
was  $4  837.708.750.    The  most  recent  es- 
timate made  by  the  Executive  is  that 
there  will  be  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$4,676,630,000  on  June  30.  1960— the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  meaning  of  these  figui-es  depends 
on  the  obligations  which  have  been  made 
against  them.  If  a  businessman  loofcs 
only  at  his  assets  and  ignores  his  lia- 
bUities.  he  faces  a  rude  awakening.  You 
cannot  measure  anyone's  financial  posi- 
tion by  merely  looking  at  the  balance  in 
his  checking  account.  You  have  to  know 
what  his  current  obligations  are,  his 
mortgage  and  insurance  payments,  aoid 
his  monthly  bills  before  you  know  how 
well  off  he  is. 

Against  the  $4.8  billion  of  unexpended 
funds  last  June  30  must  be  balanced 
$4  5  billion  of  firm  commitments  to  pay 
for  orders  already  placed,  contracts  let. 
and  work  in  progress. 

If  we  decide  this  year  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram going  out  of  unexpended  balances. 
we  can  continue  deliveries  for  another 
year  or  a  little  longer,  but  we  are  really 
deciding  that  by  1962  the  mutual  security 
program  wUl  grind  to  a  halt.  There  is 
no  way  that  we  can  fill  up  the  pipeline 
by  action  a  year  from  now  so  that  the 
missiles  and  the  planes  will  be  available 
in  1962  and  1963. 

I  am  not  ready  to  eamble  that  the  cold 
war  will  be  over  in  1962  I  am  not  ready 
to  decide  today  that  our  foreign  bases 
and  the  forces  of  our  allies  will  not  be 
needed  in  1962 

Let  anvone  who  wants  to  gamble  on  a 
proposition  like  that  risk  his  own  money, 
but  let  me  urge  him  not  to  gamble  with 
the  security  of  our  countiy  and  the 
future  of  our  children. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  spend- 
ers and  savers  There  may  be  those 
who  would  like  to  buy  membership  in  the 
savers'  club  by  voting  against  foreign 
aid.  I  do  not  believe  that  many  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  hibernating  is  saving. 
Nobody  thinks  that  going  without  all 
food,  or  all  fuel,  or  all  shelter  should  be 
railed  "saving."  We  do  not  save  by  do- 
ing nothing  instead  of  doing  something. 
We  save  by  doing  what  we  have  to  do 
economically  and  effectively 

We  can  cut  out  military  aid  and 
weaken  our  defenses.  If  we  are  willing 
to  do  that,  we  could  save  a  lot  more 
by  cutting  cur  defense  budget  by  $10 
billion 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  world  are 
focused  on  us  as  we  consider  this  bill — 
our  friends  and  our  enemies.  The  signs 
that  we  are  making  progress  in  the  cold 
war  are  more  numerous  and  more  en- 


couragini  than  they  have  ever  been 
There  have  been  widespread  and  con- 
vincing demonstrations  that  the  people 
of  disUiat  nations  and  different  races 
regard  the  United  States  as  a  friend  and 
look  to  us  for  leadership  and  assistance^ 
Several  nations  which  have  in  the  past 
given  priority  to  their  efforts  to  placate 
the  Kremlin  have  seen  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  have  turned  in  our  direction^ 

The  tnutual  security  program  ha^ 
demonst*ated  that  it  is  workable  and 
that  it  U  working.  If  oui-  action  on  this 
bill  raises  doubt  in  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  to  where  we  stand  or  where 
we  are  going,  most  of  what  we  have 
gained  villi  be  lost  immediately. 
"  Let  every  Member  weigh  very  carefully 
the  meaning  of  this  program.  Let  no 
one  act  on  it  without  taking  a  new  look 
at  where  we  stand  and  the  alternatives 
that  are  available.  . 

I  believe  the  answers  are  clear  and  in- 
escapable. 
Mr.  CROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  MORGAN.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  earlier  in  his  remarks 
that  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is  based 
90  percent  upon  ignorance'' 

Mr  MORGAN.  No;  I  said  that  most 
of  the  people  who  oppose  this  bill  are 
mismformed  about  the  mutual  security 

program. 

Mr  GROSS  Mi.sinfoimed.  then  Be- 
ing one  of  the  allegedly  mismformed.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  explain  the 
necessity  for  this  provision  on  page  3  of 
the  biij,  .section  202ici  : 

The  JFund  sliall  not  allocate  or  commit 
funds  ici?regatlng  in  excess  of  $100,000  for 
use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless 
Ii  an,appl!cation  for  such  funds  has  been 
receive*  for  use  in  such  country  which  1.^ 
supported  by  sufficient  engineering,  finan- 
cial o»  other  data  to  indicate  reasonably 
(A;  thfe  manner  in  which  It  U  proposed  to 
u.'e  sudh  funds. 

^Vh^t  Ls  the  reason  for  this  provision? 
Is  this  «n  admission  for  the  first  time  m 
an  authorization  bill  that  funds  have 
been  wasted  in  the  past  because  the 
money  has  not  been  properly  managed  or 
the  programs  have  not  been  well  set  up 
m  advance? 

Mr.  MORGAN  The  eentleman  from 
Pennsj-lvania  has  been  as  critical  of 
wasteland  inefficiency  in  this  program 
as  hae  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
been  very  critical  of  the  program.  This 
amen<iment  was  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Subcnanmittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  fMr.  H.^rdyI.  He  testified  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  this  is  the  result 
of  his  testimony  before  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  provision  to  which 
I  take  exception  is  that  it  shall  apply 
only  to  amounts  above  $100,000.  Is  not 
$100,000  important  these  days? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  figure  is  set  with 
the  Iflea  of  flexibility  so  that  commit- 
ments for  planning  and  preliminary  en- 
gineering work  would  not  be  included. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  it  is  an  un- 
derstatement to  say   that  it  is  flexible. 
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Mr     EDMCNDSON      Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN      I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr  "EHDMONDSON      Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  for   a   very   straightforward    and 
practical-minded  discussion  of  this  issue 
and  for  the  light  which  he  .shed  upon  the 
viul  questions  which  are  at  stake  in  this 
debate      I  am  particularly  appreciative 
of  his  mention  of  section  517  and  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
bill  to  section  517,  appearing  on  page  10 
of  the  bill      The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  in  the  1958  session  the  Hou."^  added 
an  amendment  to  this  act  in  which  It 
was  required  that  public  works  projects 
in  foreit;n-aid  countries  should  meet  the 
same  benefit-cost  standards  and  feasi- 
bility requirements  that  we  have  on  simi- 
lar projects  in  the  United  States.    In  of- 
fering that  amendment   which  a  niunber 
of  Members  .supported.  I  contended  it  was 
essential    to   give   us   fair   value   on   our 
dollar  investment,  and  to  prevent  some 
of  the  waste  we  all  deplore  in  this  pro- 
gram.   The  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  House  but  not  in  the  other  body,  and 
It   wa.s    lost    from    the   bill       I    am   very 
pleased  to  see  that  similar  language  ap- 
pears this  time  in  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  F\)reign  Affairs,  and  I 
hope    the    House    will    insist    upon    this 
languaye  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr  MORGAN  I  am  sure  If  we  had 
been  more  insistent  on  the  gentleman's 
position  in  1958  we  would  have  been 
ahead.  I  think  this  is  an  ImporUnt 
amendment.  Tlie  author  of  this  amend- 
ment in  tlie  bill  is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair  1.  If 
the  gentleman  recalls,  an  almost  identi- 
cal provision  is  already  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act  of  last  year 
The  gentleman  can  be  sure  the  chairman 
will  do  his  besi  to  protect  this  provision 
in  conference 

Mr,    FEIGHAN      Mr    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN      I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  Koslov  and  Mikoyan.  the 
trade  and  economic  experts  from  Mos- 
cow, were  over  here  preceding  Khru- 
shchev, at  which  time  they  endeavored 
to  eet  a  line  of  credit  of  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars,  for  which  there  was  nego- 
tiation for  the  cancellation  of  the  $11 
billion  which  the  Soviet  Union  owes  the 
United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the 
USSR,  paying  us  $800,000,  which  would 
cancel  the  $11  billion,  and  our  immedi- 
ately givina  them  the  billion  and  a  half 
line  of  credit 

As  I  understand,  there  is  no  absolute 
prohibition  aeainst  the  President  civing 
any  technical  or  other  assistance,  mili- 
tary excepted,  to  the  Soviet  Union  I 
wonder  if  the  possibility  was  contem- 
plated or  envisioned  at  all  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  President  In  the  future 
might  give  technical  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Absolutely  not  It 
would  be  against  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  program.    The  descre- 


tionary  authority  in  the  bill  is  not  in- 
tended for  this  purpose  and  1  do  not 
believe  that  any  responsible  official  of 
our  Government  has  any  intention  to  do 
so.  except  that  maybe  there  would  be 
some  di.ssension  or  revolution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  where  we  might  want  to 
move  in  perhaps  using  the  contingency 
fund  for  this  purpose 

Mr  FEIGHAN  As  I  understand, 
there  is  nothiner  in  the  bill  that  is  an 
ab.solute  prohibition  again.st  •he  Pre.si- 
dent's  using  his  discretion,  and  eiving  aid 
to  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr    MORCJAN      That  is  correct. 
Mrs  BOLTON      Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  10  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  a  very  real  pnvilece 
has  been  given  me  by  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  CniPianELDl,  in  his  asking 
me  to  handle  the  Republican  time  on 
this  exceedingly  important  bill.  With 
him  beside  me  I  am  happy  to  do  so 

Before  I  say  anything  further  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of 
our  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Dr  Morc^h 
This  Ls  not  an  easy  committee  to  handle 
Mr  Chairman  There  are  very  many 
divergent  opinions  We  all  get  a  little 
hot  under  the  collar  every  so  often 
Fortunately  we  have  a  very  .-^ane,  sound, 
and  calm  chairman  with  a  sense  of 
humor  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  publicly  my  apprecia- 
tion of  his  capacity  and  his  courtesy. 

Now  it  Is  not  at  all  my  purpose  totake 
up  more  than  a  little  of  the  time  of  this 
House.  I  am  going  to  speak  briefly,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  at  all  in  the 
.same  way  that  our  chairman  has  done. 
His  presentation  need.s  no  further  word5 
from  me  The  deUils  of  the  bill  will 
be  enlarged  upon  by  other  Members  of 
the  minority  side  What  I  want  to  say 
is  in  a  different  vein.  I  want  first  to 
remind  you  of  the  kind  of  people  we 
American.s  are,  and  to  say  to  you  frankly 
that  if  we  had  no  Communists  in  the 
world  and  came  in  contact  with  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  any  way  that 
would  make  us  understand  their  poverty 
and  their  need  we  would  have  been  im- 
measurably constrained  to  help  them, 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  once  a  very 
long  time  ago,  it  was  prophesied  there 
would  be  Armageddon,  The  fields  of  the 
traditional  Armageddon  in  Palestine  are 
very  quickly  flown  over.  I  did  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  with  a  man  who  knew  every 
inch  of  it,  and  made  the  Biblical  storv- 
veiT  vivid.  Today.  I  am  .saying  to  you. 
my  colleagues,  that  that  small  field  is  far 
too  small  to  contain  the  Armageddon 
that  we  are  fighting  today  I  do  not  care 
what  your  viewpoints  may  be  but  I  say 
to  you  with  deep  seriousness  that  we  are 
fighting  Armageddon  on  a  worldwide  ba- 
sis today.  It  is  a  battle  between  the  be- 
lieving world  and  the  unbelieving  world 
for  survival. 

When  someone  ask.s,  as  some  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  have  asked 
down  through  the  years:  How  long  is 
this  program  going  to  go  on— when  are 
we  going  to  stop  it?  So  many  have  tried 
to  give  specific  dates  Every  time  that 
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has  happened.  I  have  wished  1  had  the 
courage  to  get  up  and  say:  There  will  be 
no  end  so  long  as  Armageddon  is  being 
fought  Unless  we  have  the  courage  and 
unless  we  have  the  capacity  to  see  and 
to  realize  what  this  means  to  all  of  t^e 
people  of  the  world,  there  will  be  no  end. 
We  may  have  to  use  force  so  we  must 
be  strong.  Surely  we  have  not  used  our 
best  imaginations.  We  have  not  let  our 
minds  gc  out  into  these  other  countries 
and  tied  to  understand  the  people. 

We  have,  perhaps,  forgotten  that  when 
we  came  over  to  this  country,  we  were  a 
tremendou-sly  hardy  people.  We  were 
.^tronc  physically.  We  had  a  grim  de- 
termination to  be  free.  Then  In  many 
in.«tances.  we  promptly  put  the  chains  on 
again.  But.  we  were  a  free  people — we 
were  a  hardy  people.  Today,  our  chil- 
dren do  not  even  walk  to  school.  What 
is  that  in  itself  a  symbol  of'  How  are 
we  going  to  compete  with  the  coming 
generations  of  the  Communist  people  if 
we  do  not  have  the  physical  strength  to 
climb  mountains? 

Now  I  want  to  .say  to  you  just  this: 
We  have  assumed  resporisibility  in  the 
world  Perhaps  it  was  thrust  upon  us 
Perhaps  we  were  forced  by  circumstances 
and  our  own  willingness  to  be  decent  to 
other  decent  people.  But  now  It  is  ours, 
and  I  believe  we  just  dare  not  go  back 
on  those  responsibilities.  We  dare  not 
leave  people  In  the  lurch  May  I  remind 
vou  that  since  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Truman  plan  and  the  various  different 
nomenclatures  under  which  our  assist- 
ance went  forth  not  one  single  country- 
into  which  we  have  gone  with  help  has 
turned  Communist  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing some  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  think  about  very,  very  earnestly. 
Even  where  we  made  big  mistakes  and 
did  badly,  there  are  magnificent  results 
today.  In  some  of  the  places  where  we 
have  received  the  greatest  criticism  we 
have  had  most  startling  results. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  which  I  am  capable,  that  this 
is  as  unportant  a  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  as  any  moment  we 
have   li\ed   through.     We  may   not   go 
backward.    We  have  on  our  coin  "Tn  God 
We  Trust."'    Do  we  trust  in  Him  and  can 
He  trust  us?    He  has  given  us  a  job  to  do, 
with  a  different  kind  of  government  from 
what  exists  anywhere.     We  are  citizens 
of  States.     We  are  also  citizens  of  the 
Union  that  they  form.     That  is  rather 
different.     Perhaps  we  have  too  good  a 
government.    Is  it  not  possible  that  we 
have  given  too  much  ease  to  our  peo- 
ple''    Is  it  not  time   that  we  evaluate 
what  we  have  been  and  what  we  are? 
Should  we  not  be  thinking  very  earnestly 
of    these    basic    fundamental    qualities 
that  mean  human  evolution?     We  can- 
not separate  ourselves  from  any  human 
beings  anywhere  in  any  world.    We  may 
want  to  but  we  cannot.     All  people  every- 
where are  made  of  the  essence  of  the 
Infinite.     We  cannot  separate  ourselves 
from  them. 

I  would  ask  you  in  all  seriousness  to 
recognize  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  countries  who  make  up  our 
opposition.  "What  has  happened  in  Rus- 
sia in  40  years  and  a  little  more?  Her 
people  today  have  a  great  deal  more  com- 


fort than  they  ever  had  before.  The 
same  is  true  in  China,  even  though  the 
report  of  the  refugees  tell  us  of  un- 
imagined  horrors.  Still  their  girl  babies 
are  not  drowned  any  more,  women  are 
paid  wages,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
I  can  well  believe  it  might  perhaps  be 
tomorrow  when  China  has  a  bomb  of  her 
own;  different  from  ours,  perhaps,  but  a 
very  potent  one.  and  she  certainly  has 
potent  strength  of  numbers. 

So  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  all  the 
facets  of  this  great  game  of  life.  Should 
we  not  go  deeply  into  our  own  hearts 
to  be  certain  whether  we  are  being 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  our  Christian 
heritage?  Let  us  not  be  unworthy  of 
Gods  trust  in  us  for  He  has  given  us  this 
opportunity. 

I  beg  very  earnestly  that  before  you  cut 
one  more  dollar  out  of  this  program  you 
think  it  over  very,  very  carefully  We  as 
citizens  of  these  United  States  are  being 
tested  in  verj'  hot  fires.  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer  that  we  may  prove  ourselves 
worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  living 
God 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [  Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
taking  the  floor  in  support  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Authorization  Act  of  1960.  I 
wish,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  IMr.  Morgan  1  for  his 
untiring  and  outstanding  work. 

Ever  since  he  took  over  the  reins  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  a  continuous  study 
and  investigation  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  striving  with  meticulous  care 
and  vigor  to  eliminate  waste  and  to  im- 
prove the  eCQciency  of  this  program. 

Under  Chairman  Morgan's  leadership, 
the  committee  has  recommended  numer- 
ous improvements  in  mutual  security 
legislation,  both  in  last  year's  legislation 
and  in  the  bill  before  us  These  im- 
provements should  have  far-reaching 
effects  in  assuring  that  the  American 
people  will  receive  solid  and  efficient  re- 
sults from  every  dollar  spent  on  this  im- 
portant program. 

Now  as  to  the  bill  before  us. 
Having  conscientiously  attended  the 
lengthy  hearings  held  on  it  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  hav- 
ing studied  the  evidence  submitted  by 
numerous  witnesses,  by  our  investigating 
and  other  subcommittees,  and  by  the 
executive  branch,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  authorization  it  recommends  is  the 
minimum  consistent  with  our  national 
interest. 

As  Chaiiman  Morgan  has  pointed  out, 
the  bill  contains  a  new  authorization  of 
$1,318,400,000,  which  is  $136,500,000  less 
than  the  amount  requested  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  approximately  $42  million 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
these  same  items  last  year. 

In  addition,  the  ExecuUve  is  request- 
ing total  appropriations  of  $2.7  billion 
against  authorizations  already  in  effect, 
of  which  $2  billion  is  for  military  assist- 
ance and  $700  million  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 
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Further  the  bill  includes  a  number  of 
amendments  intended  to  tighten  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  to  impose 
new  limitations  on  the  Executive,  and  to 
give  additional  guidance  to  the  admin- 
istration with  respect  to  future  opera- 
tions. ,     ,  ,  J.- 

I    fully    realize    that    this    legislation 
alone  will  not  produce  miraculous  re- 
sults    Painstaking  investigations  of  the 
mutual  security  program  has  revealed  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  wasteful 
and  inefficient  use  of  our  resources  is  in 
evidence.    We  have  tried  to  correct  those 
situations,    we    have    achieved    a    good 
measure  of  progress,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue   to   do   the   best   we   can.     Much 
greater  effort  is  needed,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  administer  this 
program.    This  efTort  has  to  be  exerted 
along  the  following  ways : 

First.  Elimination  of  duplication  m 
administrative  control. 

Second.  Simplification  of  the  decision- 
making processes- 

Third.  Enlargement  of  the  authority 
delegated  to  the  person  in  charge  of  a 
particular  program  in  a  given  area. 

Fourth.  Long-range  planning  and  the 
establishment  of  coordinated  interme- 
diate and  ultimate  goals 

Fifth.  And  greater  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  on  a  coordinated,  multilateral 
basis,  with  full  regard  to  the  rate  at 
which  those  countries  are  able  to  absorb 
our  aid  effectively  and  efficiently. 

The  guideposts  for  such  improvements 
are  contained  in  our  report  and  in  the 
bill  itself.  We  have  every  hope  that  they 
will  be  heeded  and  utilized  wisely  by  the 

Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is  one 
very  important  fact  we  must  bear  in 
mind:  Whatever  shortcomings  are  still 
in  evidence  in  the  administraticm  of  the 
Mutual  SecLunty  Act.  they  must  be  cor- 
rected. But  the  presence  of  those  short- 
comings—frequently very  human  short- 
comings— does  not  and  should  not  jus- 
tify anyone's  action  in  voting  aeainst 
this  vital  program. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  It 
is  a  vital  program.  The  mutual  secu- 
rity program  rests  on  certain  funda- 
mental principles  which — Lf  we  concede 
that  they  are  sound — demand  our  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  These  funda- 
mental principles  were  outlined  briefly 
by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. I  should  like  to  quote  them.  They 
are: 
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1.  That  peace  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  all  mankind. 

2.  That  to  keep  peace,  the  free  world  must 
remain  defensively  strong. 

3.  That  the  achievement  of  peace  which  is 
just,  depends  upon  promoting  the  rate  of 
world  economic  progress,  particularly  among 
the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  nations, 
which  will  inspire  hope  for  fumilment  of 
their  aspirations. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world,  and  help  to  the 
less  developed  but  determined  and  hard 
working  nations,  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
rate  of  economic  growth,  are  a  common 
responsiblUty  of  the  free  world  community. 

5.  That  the  United  States  cannot  ohlrk 
its  responsibility  to  cooperate  with  aU  other 
free  nations  In  this  regard. 


If  we  hold  these  principles  to  be  true, 
and  if  w«  admit  that  communism  is  in- 
deed a  threat  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
survival  Of  our  civilization,  then  there  is 
but  one  course  we  can  pursue:  we  must 
be  willing  to  continue  our  sacrifice  by 
supportiog  the  progi-am  embodied  in  the 
legislation  before  us. 

I  believe  tiat  the  American  people 
realize  this  and,  regardless  of  party  affil- 
iation, wiant  us  to  enact  this  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  our  security  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

I  may  add  that  not  one  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  ha.s  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation oif  the  mutual  security  program 
And  therefore,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  membership  of  this  body,  to  every 
last  man  and  woman,  will  keep  this  in 
mind  and  follow  the  course  dictated  by 
necessity,  by  reason,  and  by  con.science. 
when  voting  on  this  bill. 

There  is  one  last  thing  I  wisli  to  add: 
In  less  than  1  month  the  chiefs  of  state 
of  the  great  powers  will  meet  in  a  sum- 
mit conference.  We  may  have  divided 
opinion  amongst  us  about  the  advisabil- 
ity or  merit  of  such  a  .summit  meeting 
We  may  have  doubts  about  its  usefulness 
or  outcome.  But  we  cannot  have  a  di- 
vided opinion  about  supporting  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  on  the  is- 
sue of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  at  this 
ci-ucial  time.  We  must  stand  together, 
united  in  purpose,  and  determined  to 
strengthen  our  security,  to  attain  just 
and  lasting  peace,  and  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

On  this,  our  Nation  must  stand  to- 
gether. And  this  body,  representing  as 
it  does  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
must  also  stand  together. 

We  can  do  this  by  giving  this  vital  and 
necessary  legislation  our  overwhelming 

support.  T       1^ 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the     gentleman      from      Illinois      LMr 
Chiperfield  1 . 

Mr  CHIPERFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
favor  the  passage  of  H.R.  11510  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Mutual  Security 

Act 

I  believe  this  program  is  necessar>' 
for  our  own  security  as  well  as  the  free 
world.  Since  its  establishment  there 
has  not  been  a  single  country  to  which 
we  have  given  aid  that  has  gone  over  to 
the  Communist  side. 

There  has  been  a  cut  in  authorization 
request  by  $136,500,000.  This  is  $41,- 
942.000  less  than  the  amounts  appro- 
priated last  year  for  the  same  items.  I 
think  these  cuts  are  justified  and  show 
the  careful  consideration  given  to  the 
program  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram can  help  but  realize  mistakes  have 
been  made.  Your  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  recently  established  a  sub- 
committee for  the  very  purpose  of  un- 
covering mistakes  and  seeing  that  they 
are  corrected.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  because  I  feel 
it  is  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  making 
the  program  more  efficient. 

Last  year  the  committee  initiated  leg- 
islation establishing  an  Inspector  Gen- 


eral and  Comptroller  to  evaluate  the 
mutual  security  operations  This  should 
also  be  very  helpful  and  their  first  re- 
port and  study  should  be  enlightening 
when  it  is  compleU'd. 

I  have  always  thought  the  military 
a.ssistance  pha.se  of  the  program  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Last  year  we 
authorized  the  amounUs  for  military 
purix).ses  for  the  fiscal  years  1961  and 
1962.  but  the  committee  again  carefully 
reviewed  all  the  aspects.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  it  had  not  been  for  this  phase 
of  the  program  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  contain  the  Soviets 

One  of  the  rea.sons  we  have  been  able 
to  build  up  such  a  tremendous  deterrent 
and  retaliatory  force  for  so  much  les.s 
money  is  because  it  costs  so  much  less 
to  mamtam  an  allied  soldier  Each  year 
it  costs  the  United  States,  taking  into 
consideration  pay  allowance,  subsistence 
and  individual  clothing.  $3,859  for  every 
American  .soldier 

It  costs  a  great  deal  less  to  maintain 
foreign  soldiers.  For  example  it  costs 
annuaUy  only  $167  to  maintain  a  Taiwan 
serviceman,  in  Korea  $390,  in  Greece 
$391.  and  so  forth. 

To  .-summarize,  between  1950  and  1959 
we  spent  some  $384  billion  for  our  own 
defense.  We  have  almost  900.000  men  in 
the  Armv,  40.000  aircraft,  and  1,600 
combatant  ships  While  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $179  billion— $23  billion 
which  the  United  States  has  spent  for 
all  allies  since  the  beginning  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  and  the  $156 
billion  siient  by  our  allie.s^there  are  4  9 
million  men  under  arms.  29,000  aircraft, 
and  2,300  combatant  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
field  of  economic  aid.  Many  feel  it  is 
more  important  than  military  aid  and 
I  believe  it  is  at  least  of  equal  impor- 
tance. 

The  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  made  credit 
and  grant  agreements  with  some  15  free 
world  countries  totaling  more  than  $2 
billion  Their  goal  is  to  gain  control  of 
these  countries  by  economic  penetra- 
tion and  then  by  subversion.  It  would 
be  folly  on  our  part  to  ignore  this  new 
threat  and  not  take  every  reasonable 
step  to  meet  it.  To  withdraw  our  sup- 
port from  these  economic  programs 
would  be  to  hand  over  one  by  one  the.se 
free  countries  to  the  Communists 

I  therefore  believe  both  the  economic 
and   militarj-   programs  should   be  con- 
tinued for  our  own  .self-interest      With- 
out them  we  might  find  ourselves  stand- 
ing alone  in  a  hostile  world  with  neither 
friends  nor  allies  to  support  us  in  our 
resistance  to  the  totahtanan,  alien  doc- 
trines of  the  Kremlin.     I  only  hoj)e  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  the  wisdom  to 
continue   the   mutual   security   program 
and    thereby    help    insure    that    war    is 
averted. 
As  President  Eisenhower  has  said: 
We  must  carry  forward   the   never-ending 
fight  for  peace,  for  security,  for  sound,  sane, 
and  progressive  government   in  America 


Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  I  Mrs.  Church]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana !Mr.  Adair  I. 
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Mr  ADAIR.  Mi  Chairman,  for  those 
who  have  not  already  seen  it,  I  would 
ask  that  you  give  consideration  to  the 
statement  of  minority  views  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr 
PiLCHER].  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
Mrs  ChurchI.  and  myself,  as  set  forth 
beginning  at  page  109  in  the  report  on 
this  bill  In  those  views  will  be  found 
some  of  our  reasons  for  opposing  this  bilK 
I  would  further  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  a  typographical 
error  appearing  about  the  middle  of 
page  109  in  these  minority  views.  Trie 
figure  there  stated  s  •$136,500.  '  whereas 
it  should  be  "llSe.f.OO.OOO." 

Mr  Chairman,  a.-,  pointed  out  in  tho.se 
views  and  as  we  have  suggested  through 
the  years,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
critical  of  this  program  certainly  do  not 
lack  any  desire  for  mutual  security  in 
the  world,  or  that  there  may  be  mutual 
understanding,  or  ,hal  people  may  draw 
together  as  individials  in  order  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  better  world  and 
better  governments  But  my  view,  Mr 
Chairman,  is — and  I  think  it  is  .sliared  by 
those  with  whom  I  joined  in  the  minor- 
ity report — that  this  bill  as  now  consti- 
tuted does  not  accomplish  the  objectives 
for  which  it  is  desi  ?ned 

One  of  the  objec:ions  to  this  bill  which 
we  have  pointed  out  this  year  is  the  fact 
that  It  does  need  a  complete  revision  and 
restudy  Tliose  of  you  who  have  before 
you  copies  of  this  year  s  bill  will  have 
observed  that  thi.*.  year,  as  heretofore, 
it  is  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 
existing  legislation.  Simply  by  reading 
this  year's  proposals  one  certainly  would 
not  have  a  very  cDmplete  or  very  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  the  proposals  for  tlie 
mutual  security  program  are.  There- 
fore, in  the  comm:ttee  and  otherwise,  it 
was  suggested  and  urged  most  stronglj' 
that  we  do  give  thought  to  a  complete 
revision,  a  complete  rewriting  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  will  have  value  not  onlj- 
from  Uie  technical  point  of  view  of  mak- 
ing it  more  understandable  t«  newer 
Members  of  this  House,  but  it  would 
cause  us  I  think,  to  reexamine  the  en- 
tire program,  to  correct  some  of  the 
things  which  we  believe  need  correcting, 
and.  on  the  whole,  to  make  a  very  much 
better  program  ou'-  of  it. 

I  shall  iK)t,  Mr  Chairman,  attempt  to 
touch  upon  a  great  number  of  the  items 
set  forth  in  our  m  nority  views  but  there 
is  one  other  factcr  which  is  significant 
and  indicative  of  'he  growth  of  tlie  pro- 
gram. That  is  Uie  way  in  which  this 
bureaucracy  has  :ncreascd  through  the 
yeai-s.  In  the  early  days  of  the  program, 
as  you  will  obscr\e  in  the  rcixirt.  there 
were  something  over  2.800  people  en- 
gaged in  this  work  .  Today,  according  to 
the  best  figures  w  nich  we  have  available 
there  are  42.000  persoiis  so  engaged. 
This  is  indicative.  I  repeat,  of  the  growth 
of  the  program,  the  growth  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  goes  along  with  it. 

It  has  been  said  here  today  as  it  has 
been  said  through  the  years  tliat  we  do 
not  know  how  long  this  program  will 
be  with  us.  And  the  testimony  before 
the  committee.  U)  the  distress  of  some 
of  us,  was  along  that  Une  But  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  :ommittee  that  as  long 
as  we  keep  increasing  our  personnel  who 


are  charged  with  the  administration  of 
such  a  program  at  this  rate,  certainly 
there  is  very  little  prospect  of  containing 
it.  much  less  beginning  to  draw  it  into 
more  reasonable  propwrtions. 

As  time  has  gone  on  through  the  years 
we  ask  ourselves,  what  ought  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  less  developed  countries  through- 
out the  world?  We  become  aware  that 
many  nations  which  in  the  past  have 
been  beneficiaries  of  this  program  no 
longer  need,  or  no  longer  need  to  such 
an  extent,  the  assistance  which  it  has 
provided.  Not  only  that,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  they  are  now  at  the 
point  where  in  all  logic  they,  themselves, 
ought  to  as.sume  a  greater  portion  of  the 
burden.  As  we  have  by  means  of  our 
assistance  through  the  years  built  up 
other  nations  here  and  the^e  in  the 
world,  particularly  in  Europe,  is  it  not 
now  time  that  they  assimie  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  trying  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
than  they  have?  Is  it  not  time  that  in 
this  way  we  give  some  relief  to  our  own 
taxpayers? 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman,  there  are  some 
thinss  that  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  Many  Mem- 
bers will  recall  when  this  Development 
Loan  Fund  was  establi.shed,  one  of  the 
major  arguments  used  to  promote  it  was 
that  it  would  decrease  the  amount  of 
grant  aid  It  was  to  be  used,  as  I  under- 
stood the  arguments  at  that  time,  for 
specific  projects  which  were  requested 
by  needy  countries  In  the  first  place,  if 
Members  will  note  the  amount  of  money 
asked  for  grants  this  year  for  economic 
purposes,  it  is  not  significantly  le.ss  than 
it  has  been  heretofore  So.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  count  we  find  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  for  which  many 
of  us  had  high  hopes— and  I  must  confess 
I  was  among  those  w^ho  had  hopes  for 
very  good  things  from  it^ — ha.s  failed  to 
reduce  significantly  the  amount  of  money 
made  available  or  requested  for  economic 
gi-ants. 

Then  there  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  H.'iRdy].  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  ME.^DERl.  and 
other.s,  a  practice  which  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  Fund.  It  has  become  a 
custom  in  a  numt>er  of  instances  for 
countries  that  wanted  money  to  go  to 
the  officials  of  the  Fund  and  ask  for  an 
allocation— or  the  term  earmarking"'  is 
generally  used — an  earmarking  of  so 
many  dollars.  Then  after  that  amount 
of  money  was  earmarked,  if  such  was 
the  case,  it  was  requested  of  this  coun- 
tiT  that  it  provide  a  list  of  projects  to 
justify  the  earmarking. 

If  there  is  ever  an  instance  of  putting 
the  cait  before  the  horse  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  it.  Instead  of  coming  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  saying,  'Here 
are  projects  which  we  think  are  worth 
while,  which  are  economically  feasible, 
which  have  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  development  of  our  country,  and  we 
need  so  many  dollars  for  them."  in  a 
great  many  instances.  I  repeat,  the  shoe 
has  been  put  on  the  other  foot,  the  money 
has  been  requested  and  it  has  been  set 
aside  or  allocated  and  then  a  search  has 


been  begun  for  adequate  projects.  Thi.'^ 
is  not  only  unfair  to  the  Fund  itself  but 
it  may  deprive  other  nations,  which  have 
projects  ready  to  go  and  which  are 
desirable  and  in  need  of  funding,  of 
moneys  simply  because  the  funds  are 
earmarked  for  another  purpose,  although 
they  may  not  be  used  for  a  long  time 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman  for  these  and  many 
other  rea.sons  I  feel  that  the  program 
advanced  this  year,  as  in  previous  year.s. 
is  not  one  which  will  assure  the  mutual 
security  of  the  peoples  and  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Therefore.  I  register  my 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  notice  in 
the  minority  report  on  pages  112.  113 
and  114  a  breakdown  of  the  unexpended 
funds.  Previously  the  minority  views 
have  had  an  estimate  of  the  entire 
amounts  of  unexpended  funds  not  in 
just  this  one  program  but  also  under 
Public  Law  480,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  off- 
shore program,  and  whatever  we  might 
be  doing  through  NATO  and  SEATO 
Has  not  a  study  been  made  of  this  pro- 
gram m  the  context  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  economics  of  the  countries  abroad  ? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Such  a  study  has  been 
made,  not  to  the  extent  we  would  per- 
haps h&\e  wished  because  of  time  and 
conflicts  The  studies  that  were  made 
resulted  in  conflicting  figures  being  pre- 
sented to  the  committee 

Mr  CURTIS  of  MissouiL  There  is 
nothing  in  the  majority  report  and 
there  is  nothing  here.  Things  like  Pub- 
Uc  Law  480  and  the  offshore  procure- 
ment ought  to  be  somewhere  in  this  re- 
port. How  can  the  House  act  intelli- 
gently on  a  report  like  this? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  minority  tried  to 
approach  that  problem  by  including  to- 
ward the  back  of  our  report  various  U- 
bles  relatmg  to  projects  undertaken 
since  1951  in  certain  countries.  Some 
of  those  countries  w  ere  visited  by  a  study 
mission  last  year, 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  But  those 
were  all  under  the  mutuaJ  security  pro- 
gram. wej"e  they  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes.  Of  cotuse.  Public 
Law  480  does  not  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  our  committee. 

Mr.  CLTITIS  of  Missouri.  In  order  to 
study  this  matter  intelligently  your  com- 
mittee should  have  known  what  is  being 
done  in  another  area  on  identically  the 
same  program.  In  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  get  another  aspect 
of  this  on  bills  to  encourage  investment 
abroad.  It  is  important  to  know  how 
far  those  are  going.  There  has  been  a 
slogan  of  "Trade,  not  aid."  I  happen 
to  be  in  favor  of  that.  Also,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  where  aid  is 
given  we  have  argued  that  it  should  be 
loans  and  not  grants.  In  order  to  deal 
with  this  intelligently  we  have  to  know 
what  is  being  done  in  the  private  sector 
through  trade.  We  have  to  know  what 
is  being  done  in  the  area  of  loans  and 
we  certainly  have  to  know  what  is  being 
done  in  the  area  of  grants. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  this  is  a  point  which  has 
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been  discussed  many  times  around  the 
committee    table.    There    is    a    feeling 
among  almost  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  broad  program  has  been 
too  much  fragmented.    Many  of  us  feel 
It  should  be  brought  back  together  under 
the  Committee  on  Poreifrn  Affairs  so  that 
we  could  get  the  overall  view  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  Just  made  reference. 
I  think  his  is  a  very  valid  objection,  and 
It  is  one  which  we  are  trying  to  correct. 
Mr   CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  appreci- 
ate that,  but  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  time  and  previous  to  t.hat  and  tried 
to  point  out  the  questions  liiat  I  thought 
had  to  be  answered,  if  wo  are  going  to 
deal  with  this  program  Intelligently.    I 
agree  It  should  be  under  one  committee, 
but  It  is  not  under  one  committee  and. 
certainly,  this  committee  ought  at  least 
to  know  what  is  being  ilone  in  these 
other  are**,  otherwise  it  is  meaningless 
Mr,  JUDD,     Mr    Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAIR,    I  yield 
Mr.  JUDD.    Will  not  -he  gentleman 
agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  committee  voted  In  oi-evlous  years 
to  put  at  least  the  economic  parts  of 
this  program  under  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  AtTalrs  as  a  co- 
ordinator, and  that  It  put  on  the  board 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  the  head 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  various 
other    U.S     lendln«    agoncles    in    an 
efTort  to  get  the  grant   and  the  loan 
programs  and  the  short-term  and  the 
long-term  programs  all  put  together  so 
that  we  could  have  that  kind  of  co- 
ordinated operation' 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  certainly  would  agree 
with  that.  I  repeat,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  has  bothered  us  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  bringing  all  aspects  of  It  to- 
gether so  that  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive look  could  be  taken  at  all  those 
related  progrrams. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  TMr.  Gallagher;. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  dlstlnerulshed  chairman  for  his  un- 
tiring work  and  preparation  and  listen- 
ing to  the  various  witnesses  and  in  the 
conduct  of  our  hearings  as  well  as  for 
his  patient  understanding  of  all  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  on  both  sides 
Including  the  minority  group  who  filed 
their  report  after  a  patient  review  of  all 
the  facts  involved  All  of  us  are  certain- 
ly aware  of  the  fact  that  we  do  live  in 
an  age  of  challenge  and  an  age  of  trag- 
edy, and.  perhaps,  an  age  equally  afTord- 
ir\g  of  opportunity.  We  find  our  world 
today  subject  to  two  magnetic  poles  of 
political  persuasion — one  of  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life  and,  the  other  the  way 
of  democracy  and  freedom  Caught  be- 
tween these  two  polls  of  political  perua- 
sion  are  more  than  a  billion  people,  lost 
and  bewildered,  trying  to  find  their  own 
way. 

Soon  there  will  be  over  100  countries 
In  the  United  Nations.  They  are  In 
various  stages  of  political  development. 
Some  are  basically  primitive,  but  each 


is  conscious  enough  and  desirous  of 
world  pence  and  understanding  to  send 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
symbol  Of  international  status.  This 
consclouiness  is  coupled  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  political  facts  of  life.  Eacli 
is  seeking  a  better  way  of  life  for  its 
citizens  and  each  is  drawn  by  the  mag- 
netic pull  of  democracy  on  one  hand  and 
the  lure  of  communism  on  the  other 
The  foriper  offers  a  slower  means  to  a 
higher  ^ndard  of  living  and  produc- 
tivity, bbt  with  freedom.  The  latter 
promises  the  revolutionary  progress  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  nt  the  ex- 
pense of  freedom 

Some  of  their  struggles  ait"  now  and 
some  are  old  Here  today,  m  we  open 
debate  and  ccnslderation  for  this  mu- 
tual security  bill,  we  serve  notice  on  all 
that  we  are  uware  of  Iheir  siiugglea, 
that  we  are  uware  of  our  ixwllion  of 
leadership  and  we  are  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  friendship  to  all 
who  seek  free<lom 

Leadership  incurs  obligaiion.s  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  greatest  responsibility 
that  we  have  is  not  only  to  face  squarely 
the  ominous  hulking  threat  of  commu- 
nism but.  even  more  important,  to  face 
squarely  the  need  to  protect  freedom  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

And  .*)  in  thli  bill  we  serve  li  twofold 
purpose,  We  maintain  our  strength  to 
discourage  Communist  adventurers 
seeking  cheap  conquests  But  more 
than  thftt.  we  serve  notice  that  we  lec- 
orgnlze  the  old  struggles  and  the  new, 
In  the  anclen',  civilizations  of  Asia  and 
in  the  new  societies  of  Africa  We 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  as  we  offer  our  hand  of 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
and  underprivileged  peoples 

We  have  an  opportunity  by  passage 
of  this  bill  to  say  to  all  that  we  seek 
nothing  in  the  world  except  to  help  oth- 
ers enjoy  not  only  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom, but  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

Our  understanding  and  desire  to  as- 
sist others  ha.i  made  America  the  great- 
est Nation  iii  history.  It  is  not  our 
military  might,  but  our  ideals  that  have 
given  us  this  greatness.  By  affirmative 
action  on  thi.s  vital  legislation,  we  shall 
Insure  tiiat.  on  the  graph  of  history,  that 
the  19a0's  will  show  the  United  States 
still  on  the  ascendency 

In  this  unrelenting  war  to  stem  the 
threats  of  communism  and  thus  secure 
our  own  freedom  and  that  of  other  free 
nation.^;,  then?  is  no  second  place  The 
decision  a^  to  whether  freedom  or 
slavery  .shall  prevail,  rests  not  with  the 
Soviet  This  decision  rests  within  our- 
selves 

There  Is  no  shortcut  to  victory  in 
open  conflict  or  in  cold  war  To  gain 
and  to  keep  our  place  in  the  sun  has 
taken  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure 
in  two  preat  wars 

To  mainta:n  our  position  requires  fur- 
ther sacrifice*,  fortunately  not  in  blood 
or  life  Thl.s  cannot  be  done  with  any 
promise  of  a  reduction  in  taxes  Con- 
tinued requirements  for  expenditures  of 
money  is  not  an  appealing  subject  for 
anyone  in  public  office  to  advocate,  but 
this  Is  a  matter  so  grave  that  we  fall  in 
our  dut;y  if  we  approach  it  with  less  than 


a  rt-alislic  and  niatur'"  determination 
If  we  do  not  and  .should  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  fooled  into  a  feeling  of  self- 
ser\-ing  complacency,  we  may  find  that 
the  leadership  ha.s  pas.s«l  from  the 
United  State.s,  and  with  It  im.s  passed 
mans  ilght  to  be  free 

These  then  are  the  stakes  not  a 
demauoKic  iinpossiole  proml.se  of  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  if  this  bill  is  de- 
feated, but  a  renewed  faith  in  our  syst^'m 
and  ourselves  U)  remain  free  by  aclUU! 
re.spon.sibly  and  maturely  by  voting  foi 
the  i)n.s.sa«e  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
kiram 

Mi.s  HOLTON  Mr  Chalimiuv  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  «entleman  from  Cah- 

ft)!  lUU   I  Mr    Ja(  K.HdN  1 

Mr     .JACKbON      Mi      Chairman      at 
ihi.s  umr  I  .should  like  U)  pay  my  rospocu 
lo    the    dlAtniKuuhed   (huliman    of   th«> 
CiJinmiLtce    on    Foreign    Affairs    and    to 
lluM»e   who  have   .no   ably    handled   this 
mcu.sure  on  the    ninorlty   side      1  ha\r 
had  the  i^rlvUege  r>f  servinu  with  a  num- 
ber of  rliuirmen  d.irlng  my  tenure  In  the 
Huuse      I  would  .'.ay,  in  all  fairness  and 
m  all  honesty,  that  never  havo  I  .s<m  ved 
with  one  of  greater  understanding,  who 
IS  fairer,  or  who  conducts  the  commit- 
tee with  irreator   ledlcatlon  to  the  com- 
mon purpose     I  1  ft'. e  lived  with  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  for  10  years    since  lUs 
onuinal  inception  in  the  80th  Conwres-s 
I  lin\e  known  that  there  have  been  im- 
p^Mfectioivs    m    the    program    in    many 
cases      I   have   realized   thai   there   ha.s 
been  at  times  a  Wivste  of  money,  but  on 
balaiKe  It  has  appeared  io  me  that  dur- 
inu  the  course  of  these  10  years  the  in- 
vestment we  have  made  in  the  future  of 
a    world    has   born   an    investment    well 
mad*- 

As  the  tienlleman  who  preceded  me  .so 
well  said,  we  live  in  an  uncertain  world 
of  uncertain  peoples  at  the  pre.sent  time 
Furthermore  we  expect  to  live  in  that 
world  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
great  conflict  ijetween  a  free  woild  and 
slave  may  not  be  resolved  during  our  life- 
time There  are  emerging  on  the  world 
today  new  nations  which  must  neces- 
sarily span  that  great  .space  of  time  be- 
tween the  oxcart  and  the  missile  within 
a  period  of  a  few  months  or  a  few  years. 

For  them  to  emerge  into  the  colo- 
nallsm  of  the  Soviets  from  the  old  colo- 
niali.sm  to  which  their  people.s  objected 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  our  day 

I  appreciate  the  sincere  and  honest 
conviction  of  tho.se  who  oppnxse  the  meas- 
ure and  who  have  very  succinctly  set 
forth  their  viewpoints  in  the  minority 
rep>ort.  I  know  they  are  no  less  dedicated 
to  a  world  at  peace,  to  a  world  in  which 
our  system  will  prove  to  be  the  system 
by  which  the  de.stiny  of  many  peoples 
will  be  achieved,  but  in  this  in.stance  I 
cannot  so  as  far  as  they  do  in  their  di.s- 
agrcements 

My  great  concern,  Mr  Chairman,  has 
been  whether  or  not  the  things  we  have 
clone  as  a  nation  the  phy.sical  and  fi- 
nancial resources  we  have  poured  forth 
without  stint,  have  actually  made  a  last- 
ing and  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
people  we  were  trying  to  assist:  and 
until  last  year  this  remained  In  my  mind 
a  great  question  mark  Then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  took  an  un- 
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precedented  journey  He  went  into 
many  lands  where  we  have  spent  our  re- 
sources The  outpouring  of  men  and 
women  many  of  whori  in  rags  lining  by 
the  hundred  of  thousands  the  routes 
which  he  traversed  cau.sed  me  to  stop  for 
a  moment  and  think  and  t-o  Ixiieve  for 
the  first  time  that  what  wc  have  tried 
to  do  has  reached  the  people  we  were 
trying  to  help  The  >ame  routes  which 
the  President  followec  had  been  traveled 
or  were  sub.seq\ientl.\  traveled  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  In  spite  of  all  the 
promises  of  delivery  of  a.ssistnncc  by  the 
Soviets  to  these  in-opli  and  In  .some  few 
Instances,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  the  de- 
livery of  some  mnteriul  supplies— there 
was  no  point  alonv.  their  respective 
traili  where  tlie  Piesidrnt  of  the  t'nited 
States  did  not  receive  a  warmhearted 
welcome  from  these  millions  of  people 
upon  whom  we  liave  li  vished  our  largesaa 
to  the  end  that  they  nlaht  in  lime  with 
our  assistance  achie\r  some  measure  of 
the  things  which  we  u\\  consider  to  have 
')  rn  respon.sible  fo!  the  growth  of  our 
„;t  a;  Nutloi^ 
Mr  Chairman.  1  support  the  bill 
Mr  MOrUiAN  M  CI. airman.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  nia>  (  e.s:ri  iw  the  genllc- 
man  from  Ohio    Mr   Pek.han 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Chairman  under 
the  5-minute  rule  I  intend  U)  ufTer  an 
amendment  to  provid^  thai  no  a.ssisiance 
authorized  m  the  bill  .shall  be  uiven  to 
Yugoslavia  The  app  oval  of  my  amend- 
ment will  sUip  the  u.e  of  V  ."^  fund.s  to 
further  the  cau.se  ol  the  inlcrnaUonal 
Communist  conspiracy. 

In  the  debates  on  foreiun  aid  In  the 
past  I  pre.sented  anple  evidence  con- 
cerning the  Communist  government  of 
Yugoslavia  to  demoiusirate  thai  it  was 
by  no  means  pursui  \c  a  ix)llcy  of  na- 
tional Independenci  or  defying  and 
fighting  Moscow,  the  center  uf  Llic  Com- 
munist world  conspl.-ncy.  or  that  it  was 
in  any  considerable  way  and  manner 
helplnu  the  United  SU^te.s  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  foregin  policy  of  freedom  On  the 
contrarv,  all  the  material  pre.senU'd 
pointed  to  two  basi.'  conclusions:  fii-st. 
that  Communist  Yui;oslavia  was  part  of 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy,  and 
second,  that  assistance  of  any  kind  to 
that  couf^ry  Was  agiinst  the  best  inter- 
ests of /he  United  States. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  debate  but  a  mat- 
ter of  lncontrovcrti')le  fact  that  in  the 
past  12  months  the  C  ommunists  have  not 
changed  their  basic  objectives,  nor  has 
their  altitude  unde  gone  any  favorable 
development  in  the  sense  of  a  compro- 
mi.se  with  the  free  *orld      On  the  con- 
trary,  the  Commur.ists,  encouraged  by 
their  successes,  have  pressed  their  offen- 
sive in  all  areas  of  the  world     Adhering 
to  their  basic  law  that  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist  teachings    art    only    a    'Kuidc    to 
action"  for  the  conquest  of  the   world. 
they  have  used  the  most  diverse  weapons 
to  promote  that  offensive     The  slogans 
of  peace  and  coexistence    visits  by  lead- 
ing officials,  cultural  exchange  prograr^'. 
subversive  propagaida,  and  training  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  people 
al  Communist  schools  for  subversion  and 
revolution— all    th«se   and   many   more 
methods  have  been  used  in  vanou^  parts 


of  the  world  according  to  the  conditions 
prevaiUng  in  the  areas  where  they  were 
operating  It  is  thus  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  realize  the  main  lines  of  the 
Communist  woild  strategy  and  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  defeat  Communist 
purposes,  and  to  safeguard  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom 

Let  us  first  estabUsh  what  are  the 
basic  traits  of  our  foreign  policy  as 
formulated  by  our  responsible  repre- 
!4cntatlves.  The  Mutual  Security  Act 
sUtes  explicitly  that  lUs  purpose  is  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  "  Ii  also 
states  that  "peace  in  the  world  increas- 
ingly depends  on  wicli :  recognition  of 
the  dignity  and  !!\te:(tei)enc!ence  of  men, 
and  that  the  ,'ui\.\a;  u!  ,'ire  iMsiuutions 
m  the  United  Slate.s  car.  best  be  assured 
m  a  worldwide  aimo.sphere  of  expanded 
freedom,"  It  finally  stau-.s  llial  "the 
CongreaarecopnUes  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  ihe  Mcurliy  of  the  Unileil 
States  arc  endangered  j»o  long  lus  Inter- 
national communism  and  the  natloi\s  it 
contruLs  continue  by  threat  of  military 
action,  by  the  u.se  of  economic  pressure, 
and  by  "internal  sui)vei>ion.  or  other 
mearw  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their 
domination  peoples  now  free  and  Inde- 
l>endent  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-government  to  i>eo- 
ples  and  nations  once  free  but  now  .sub- 
ject to  such  domination  " 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  al.so  lists  10 
general  conditions  which  various  coun- 
tries have  to  fulfill  m  order  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Besides  It  states  three  specific 
conditions  concei-ning  Yugoslavia: 

Th»  Prealdfnt  ^hull  ouulnuouBly  iiMVinf 
hlmielf  (I)  UmV  YukorIhvIu  c-onUnues  U) 
maintain  lU  independence,  (2)  that  Tugo- 
■Iftvl*  »•  not  pivrticlputlng  in  nnv  p^illcy  or 
program  for  tlie  Comnnmlut  conquest  ol  the 
world  and  (3)  Uiat  Uie  furnWhing  of  such 
awlRUnce  Ir  In  the  liitere»t  of  the  nntlonal 
security  ol  the  United  Slates 

II  is  mv  considered  opinion,  based  on 
the  examination  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Communist  Yugoslavia,  that  Tito's 
regime  has  failed  to  fulfill  any  of  the 
general  or  specific  requirements  for  re- 
ceiving US    aid. 

Yugoslavia  does  not  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  The  Croatian  Commu- 
nist leader.  Vladimir  Bakaric,  stated  on 
April  7,  1959: 

V7e  are  CommunlsUs  and  will  behave  like 
CcmmixnlBta.  We  contend  that  around  the 
banner  of  Boclallsm  wider  circles  and  greater 
parte  of  mankind  are  rallying  These  forces 
are  checking  the  might  of  Imperialism  and 
we  must  find  ways  to  strengthen  them  and 
help   them. 

According  to  Bakaric  the  struggle  of 
the  Communists  in  Yugoslavia  was  "the 
best  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  international  Communist  movement 
and  the  victory  of  communism  in  the 

world." 

At  the  celebration  of  the  40th  anni- 
versaiT  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Yugoslavia  on  April  19,  1959,  Tito 
declared : 

Yugoslavia  has  been  and  rwnalned  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  world  movement  toward 
socialism.  It  has  •   •  •  b«;ome  one  of  the 


active  factors  In  the  modern  d'^veiopment 
of  the  international  workers  movement  and 
the   antl-lmpenallst    forces   In   general 

We  Yugoslav  Communists  consider  that 
the  further  development  of  the  Interna- 
tional situation  will  follow  *  '  *  the  line 
of  growth  in  all  countries  of  those  forces 
which  will  carry  the  hi»t<  rlcal  development 
in  the  direction  of  the  strengthening  of 
socialism  on  a  world  acale 

We  are  justifiably  proud  of  our  glorious 
past  and  our  pri'soni  activity  In  the  build- 
ing of  focialum  ir.  our  counuy,  and  also  of 
the  ii.r.'.nbutlon  whl..ii  we  urr  giving  to  the 
cn'\<'i"pii.''nt  (>i  soclii'lsin  in  tlir  world 

On  May  G,  1950,  the  Fir.st  Vice  Presi- 
dent ol  Communist  Yugoslavia,  Edvard 
KardelJ,  analyzed  the  dlfTcrences  be- 
tween the  Yugoslav  CommunisU  and 
other  Communist  regimes,  and  stros.sed 
that  they  were  onl>  an  expression  of  the 
present  phaM'  of  Socialist  development 
and  not  any  national  si)cclflc  trait  of 
Vui(^slavia  He  sliessed  thai  the  Yugo- 
^luv  Communists  were  not  nallonallsts 
nor  had  they  oppo^rd  one  dogma  by  an- 
other dopma     He  ?lnled: 

Wc  are  not  aguinut  what  in  the  .S^KlnIli«t 
cuin])  u  MHiallsUc  what  In  It  strrngthrns 
8^.ciall»t  solidarity  VuU  wr  are  only  Rgnlnsl 
Mime  elements  of  concrete  |x)llcy  *  • 
iiKalnst  Hoine  tactical  forms  In  the  Inter- 
natioiu\l  |K>ncy  of  soiiall«m  *  •  *  which  in 
our  opinion  do  not  contribute  to  the  full 
and  adequate  affirmation  of  socialism  wiUch 
would  correspond  u>  Us  actual  presrr.l 
•vrrnBth  We  are  steadfast  not  only  In  the 
building  ot  socialism  but  in  the  defense  of 
the   principles   of  Socialist   solld»rl,ty. 

Those  basic  conceptions  are  also  ex- 
pie.ssed  by  the  Yugoslav  Communust 
press  which  con.sider  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia as  "pai-t  of  the  global  world  striv- 
mg  toward  socialism"— Polltlka,  Bel- 
grade Dally  of  July  2.  1969. 

Communist  Yugoslavia  has  regularly 
and  regardless  of  Its  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  celebrated  with 
utmost  devotion  and  enthusiasm  th^e 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia  of  1917 
This  was  emphatically  so  in  1959. 
jovan  Vesellnov.  President  of  the  Peo- 
ples Parliament  of  Serbia,  declared  on 
October  25: 

The  Communist  movement  In  Yugoslavia 
from  Its  inception  to  the  present  day  was 
and  has  remained  a  component  part  of  the 
international  workers  movement  and  all 
progressive  forces  In  the  world. 

In  our  struggle  for  national  liberation  and 
revolution  our  warriors  and  "our  peoples 
foupht  for  their  independence  and  a  new 
Yugoslavia  But  In  the  coUrse  of  all  that 
military  struggle  they  felt  like  soldiers  of 
the  International  workers  movement  On 
our  military  caps  was  and  remain  the  five- 
pointed  star,  symbol  of  the  international  pro- 
letariat. Beside  our  national  banners  above 
The  heads  of  our  fighters  also  fiew  the  red 
banner  under  which  workers  have  been  fieht- 
ing  in  all  countries  since  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  workers  movement  We  sang  our 
new  national  anthem,  but  even  more  rang  in 
our  mountains  and  liberated  towns  the  hymn 
of  the  proletariat,  the  •International  "  On 
our  banners  was  written  the  battlecry  of  the 
Communist  manifesto:  •'Proletarians  of  all 
countries  unite.  " 

All  this  characterizes  In  the  best  possible 
manner  the  true  sense  and  the  ultimate  aims 
of  our  revolution. 

Edvard  Kardelj,  the  chief  theoretician 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia 
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and  of  the  Communist  regime  of  Yugo- 
slavia, was  also  very  expUcit  in  his  pres- 
entation of  Communist  motives  for 
promoting    peace": 

Socialism  doesnt  need  Bonapartlstlc  wars. 
The  speed  with  which  Its  forces  will  develop 
will  Increase  with  the  stability  of  peace  and 
the  relaxation  of  International  tensions.  •  •  • 
It  Is  in  this  connection  that  It  Is  understand- 
able that  we  have  given  complete  support 
to  the  recent  mlUatlve  of  the  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  for  general  disarmament  •  •  • 
We  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  imminence 
of  the  victory  of  socialism  In  the  whole  world. 

The  Yugoslav  Communists,  far  from 
being  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
constantly  endeavoring  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
and  their  solidarity  with  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  leading  Belgrade  daily  Politika  glor- 
ified the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  its  edi- 
torial of  November  7,  1959.  After  stress- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  "is  not  what  it 
once  was"  and  that  Asia  "is  not  what  it 
once  was"  and  that  Africa  "is  not  what  it 
once  was."  It  turns  to  the  free  world: 

The  mightiest  capitalist  countries  also  are 
not  what  they  once  were.  The  crisis  becomes 
deeper,  the  changes  more  significant,  more 
frequent,  and  more  Inevitable.  The  strength 
of  socialism  Is  not  only  In  the  numerical, 
material,  and  nUlltary  strength  of  the  coun- 
tries In  which  revolutionary  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  idea  of  socialism  has  long 
ago  crossed  those  limits,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  built  of  mere  material 
might  or  of  dogmatic  schemes  which  put 
their  trust  in  power,  or  rely  on  it.  That  Is 
why  the  Ideas  of  the  crreat  October  are 
stronger  than  the  greatest  difficulties. 

October,  as  every  revolution  •  •  •  re- 
quired sacrifices,  but  measured  by  its  ideala 
It  was  the  most  humane  re-.olution  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  True  ti  the  historic 
Ideals  of  October.  Yugoslav  revolutionary 
socialism  remains  faithful  to  the  universal 
strlYlng  of  tbe  worklngman  who  see«  In  the 
victory  of  socialism  the  full  victory  of  the 
noblest  Ideais  of  human  equality  and  free- 
dom 

Regarding  the  relations  between  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tito  declared  on  October  14, 
1959: 

With  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  our  rela- 
tions are  good  and  we  wish  that  they  be- 
come the  best  poaalb'.e.  In  foreign  policy 
there  are  few  questions  m  which  we  differ 
or  disagree  On  all  main  questions  we  agree 
and  w»  have  always  welcomed  the  actloiis 
of  Comrade  Khrushchev  which  had  the 
character  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the 
policy  of  active  coexistence.  We  shall  sup- 
port all  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
pertAla  to  disarmament  and  the  relaxation 
of  International  tension  generally  speaking. 

During  the  utterly  ruthle.ss  and  in- 
human aggression  of  Red  China  in  Tibet, 
the  Yugoslav  Communists  forgot  all 
about  national  independence  and  self- 
determination  and  stressed  "the  fact 
that  Tibet  is  Chinese  territory  and  that 
all  that  happens  on  that  territory  comes 
under  the  competence  of  the  Chinese 
state  and  sovereignty."  The  Yugoslav 
Communists  also  celebrated  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  advent  of  the  Commu- 
nist power  in  China.  They  stressed  its 
"huge  historical  importance."  The 
Communist  revolution  had  "dealt  a 
mighty  blow  to  imperialism,  facilitated 
the  anticolonlal  struggle  of  the  peoples 
and  enormously  strengthened  the  forces 


of  socialism  on  a  world  scale."  The 
•  carrier  and  organizer  of  the  peoples  ac- 
tions and  victories  was  the  Communist 
Party  of  China.  Yugoslavia,  a  Socialist 
country  always  approached  with  the 
greatest  respect  the  Chinese  Revolution 
and  its  Bucce&jes."— Politika,  October  1, 
1959. 

It  is  highly  regrettable,  if  not  tragic, 
that  the  free  world  and  e.'^pccially  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  take  notice 
of  the  activities  of  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia in  AfriCii,  and  the  substantial  con- 
tribution which  it  is  making  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Comraunist  imperialism  on  that 
continent. 

Yugoslavia  took  upon  itself  to  credit 
industrial  prcjects  in  Ethiopia  in  the 
amount  of  10  million  American  dollars 
It  Ls  no  secret  that  that  money  came 
straight  from  the  pockets  of  American 
taxpayers.  Incidentally,  Communist 
Yugoslavia  gavd  the  same  sum  to  Indo- 
nesia. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  12  months 
the    Yugoslav    Communists    have    de- 
veloped in  Africa  so  much  activity  that 
it  would  take  volumes  to  describe  them. 
But  they  have  not  even  tried  to  conceal 
the  nature  of  their  activities.     As  for 
instance    the    editorial   "The   Voice   of 
Africa"— Politika.    February    4.    1960 — 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist attitude  follows  to  the  letter  the 
precepts  of  I>'nin  and  Stalin  in  regard  to 
the  undeveloped  and   "colonial"   coun- 
tries.    The  Yugoslav  Communists  never 
tire  stres.sing  the  similarity  between  the 
"liberating  processes"  in  Africa  and  the 
"liberating  struggle  of  the  Yugoslav  peo 
pies"— Politika,  February  4,   1960.     The 
Yugosltiv    Communists   have   been   ver^- 
active  In  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Guinea, 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  the  Sudan.    The  pur- 
pose of  all  their  contacts  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Yugoslav  press  comment- 
ing on  the  independence  of  the  Camer- 
oon: 

When  Yugoslav  leaders  and  delegations  go 
to  west  Africa  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Cameroon  and  to 
visit  some  African  Independent  states,  then 
it  Is  not  only  simple  courtesy  And  It  is 
not  courtesy  when  many  African  delega- 
tions visit  Yugoelavla.  •  •  *  There  Is  in  It 
deeper  tense  and  symbolism. 

Finally,  when  we  consider  the  attitude 
of  Communist  Yugoslavia  toward  the 
United  States,  the  developments  of  the 
last  12  months  only  confirm  the  constant 
line  of  their  foreign  policy,  which  is  to 
accept  -whatever  assistance  they  can  get 
from  us.  but  side  on  all  issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  force.s  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  For  irLstance.  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  press  has  consist- 
ently praised  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro 
in  Cuta  and  blamed  the  United  States 
for  all  the  diflculties.  According  to  the 
Yugoslav  press  Castro  was  a  man  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  Cuba,  while  America  was 
only  concerned  about  its  material  inter- 
ests. According  to  Politika,  November 
8. 1959: 

America  Is  a  rich  and  mighty  power  which 
shudders  at  the  thought  that  something  Is 
changUag  In  the  world.  America  has  been 
obeeas«d  by  efforts  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.     Motivated  only  by  its  material  Inter- 


ests the  United  States  has  opposed  the  Ideals 
for  which  It  once  fought  and  upon  which  It 
was  founded. 

I  must  regretfully  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  policy  of  a^ssisting  the 
Communist  regime  of  Yugoslavia  is 
based  on  arguments,  assertions,  and 
claims  which  are  devoid  of  any  factual 
basis  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  basic 
elements  of  Yugoslav   foreign   policy. 

For  that  reason  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  by  giving  assistance  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  we  would  be  aiding  and 
abetting  the  Commumst  world  conspir- 
acy which  is  tri'ing  to  destroy  our  coun- 
try, and  we  would  be  serving  the  vile 
amis  and  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Red  China  and  all  Communists. 

In  the  House  on  June  15  of  last  year. 
I  set  forth  an  analysis  of  the  activities 
of  Tito  and  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Party  which  proves  conclusively  that 
Tito  is  not  only  wholeheartedly  partici- 
pating in  the  world  conspiracy  of  inter- 
national communism,  but  is  doing 
everything  within  his  power  to  bring 
about  the  victory  of  world  communism 
to  which  he  is  dedicated. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted, 
my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
June  15.  1959,  follow: 

Mr.  Fegh^n  Mr  Chairman.  In  the  for- 
eign-aid bill  which  is  nnw  before  u!«  there 
Is  a  provision  which  would  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  mUltary  and  economic  aid  to 
the  Communi:  t  regime  of  Yug'jelavla.  This 
is  an  issue  which  disturbs  muny  Members 
of  Congress.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  com- 
peUed  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  an 
adequate  national  defense,  along  with  ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars  In  foreljjn  aid  all 
becau.«e  of  the  threat  to  our  survival  caused 
by  the  conspiracy  of  communism  On  the 
other  hand.  Congress  now  finds  itself  in  the 
contradictory  position  of  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize public  funds  fur  the  strengthening 
of  Tito  and  his  Communist  regime  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Since  Its  beginning  In  1948  I  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram. I  did  eo  because  of  my  conviction 
that  we  serve  our  own  best  Interests  when 
we  assist  free  and  friendly  governments  to 
become  strong  enough  to  resUt  Internal 
Communist  subversion  and  militarily  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  to  armed  Cummunlst  ag- 
gression. In  the  spirit  of  seeking  to  pre- 
serve a  foreign -aid  program  which  wt.uld 
further  these  original  p\jrpo«fs  I  have  en- 
gaged In  extensive  research  on  the  question 
of  where  Tito  and  his  regime  stand  In  rela- 
tion to  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy which  is  headed  by  the  Russian 
imperialists.  In  this  work  I  have  had  the 
assistance  of  other  Americans  who  have 
made  firsthand  studies  of  Tltolsm  and  have 
personally  observed  the  present  Yuei>6lav 
scene.  Linguists  have  .assisted  in  the  trans- 
lation of  numerous  documents  and  speeches 
from  Russian.  Serbian,  Slovene,  and  Cro- 
atian Into  English. 

A  year  ago  I  presented  to  the  House  the 
results  of  that  study,  which  many  Members 
of  Congress  found  Interesting  and  edifying. 
In  the  year  which  has  elapsed,  Tito's 
policy  has  remained  the  same  and  our 
policy  toward  Tito  has— unfortunately — 
remained  the  same.  Since  that  policy  Is 
based  on  an  Indefensible  attitude  of  ig- 
noring the  basic  facts  of  the  Tito  case 
and  since  that  policy  Is  harming  our  na- 
tional Interests.  I  would  like  to  present 
here  again  the  main  findings  of  the  study 
rrf  a  year  ago,  which  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  most  Important  facte  and 
developments  from  May  1956  to  June  1059. 


WHAT   IS   TTTOS    POLJCT' 

In  the  course  of  the  last  12  months  the 
promoters  of  Tito  anc  Tltolsm  as  an  al- 
legedly "dlfTerent,"  bett'r,  •democratic,"  and 
■Independent"  brand  of  communism  have 
pursued  with  undlmlnlihed  fervor  and  dls- 
rc*g£ud  for  facts,  their  nefarious  work.  The 
best  answer  to  that  uorelenting  campaign 
of  glorification  of  a  ru;,hless  Communist  Is 
to  confront  It  with  the  Incontrovertible  facts 
of  Titos  political  record  of  the  last  few 
years,  which  are  these 

First,  the  reconclliat  on  between  Moscow 
and  Tito  In  May  June  1956  during  Khru- 
shchev s  and  Bulganlns  visit  to  Tito  took 
place  only  after  Tito  dil  a  unique  service  to 
the  cause  of  Commualst  Imperialism  by 
carrying  to  Asia  the  message  of  different,  In- 
dependent, and  national  communism  in 
1962  53  and  1954-55.  In  the  course  of  that 
campaign  Tito  openly  and  repeatedly  white- 
washed  the  new  Russian  leaders,  Khru- 
shchev and  Bulganln  from  all  Stalinist 
crimes  and  proclaimed  them  different,  well- 
meaning,  peace-loving  coexlstentlallsts.  It 
was  only  after  that  and  on  the  ground  of 
such  services  rendered  Uj  Communist  Im- 
p)erlaU6m,  that  the  Ru..sian  leaders  came  to 
Belgrade  to  apologize  to  Tito  and  to  ackntjwl- 
edge  Communist  Yugoslavia's  right  to  a 
separate  road  to  soclalli.m. 

Second,  during  the  'Islt  of  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  .State  IJulles  to  Yugoslavia  In  No- 
vember 1955,  "HUj  took  a  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Moscows  Euripean  sat<>llltes  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  U.8  stand.  Our 
position  was  that  th«y  deserved  complete 
freedom  from  Mo.>=cow's  domination  Tito's 
position  was  identical  with  Moscow's  stand: 
That  the  satellites  w-r?  already  free  and  In- 
dependent under  comiiunism 

Third      At  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist  Partv   of    the   .'Soviet   Union    In   Feb- 
ruary 1956,  Khrushchev  not  only  pronounced 
his     violent     denunciation     of     Stalin,     but 
also  enunciated  three  Important  new  points 
of   doctrine:    First,   thf  t  war   between  Com- 
munist   and    Capitalist    countries    was    not 
inevitable:     second,     that    the    downfall    of 
capitalism,    and     the     victory    of    socialism 
were  not  necessarily  tc   be  achieved  through 
violence;  third,  that  various  roads  and  forms 
of  transition   to  socialism   were   to   be  gen- 
erally   recognized    for    all    countries.      The 
Important    point    for    our    analysis    Is    that 
those    three    sensatloral    Innovations    were 
neither  invented   by  Moscow  alone,  nor  im- 
posed bv  TIU3.  but  a  rtsult  of  common  Rus- 
sian-Yugoslav   efforU    ind    theoretical    work 
achieved    through    a    number    of    contribu- 
tions,   such    as    by    Bebler,    1949:     Seleznev, 
1951;    Plyade.   1952:    St;illn,   1952:   and  Molo- 
tov,   1956;   to  name  only  a  few 

Fourth.  In  J\ine  1956  Tito  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  sealed  his  reconciliation 
with  Moscow  with  new,  unequivocal  and 
most  emphatic  expressions  of  Communist 
solidarity.  He  said  that  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists had  never  failed  in  their  Interna- 
tional Communist  duties  and  obligations; 
he  called  the  Russian  Communists  brothers- 
in-arms  and  he  declared  that  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
march  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  time  of  war 
as  In  time  of  peace  toward  the  same  goal, 
the  goal  of   the   victory  of  socialism. 

Fifth.  On  his  way  back  t.o  Yugoelavla. 
Tito  stopped  In  Bucharest  and  In  an  in- 
terview with  Western  newspapermen  de- 
clared that  it  was  Improper  to  use  the  term 
■satellite"  when  referring  to  Moscow's 
colonies  In  central  Europe  since  the  Ru- 
manians were  self-governing  people. 

Sixth.  In  September  and  October  1956 
Khrushchev  and  Tito,  after  a  series  of  air- 
plane flights  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Yugoslavia  and  from  Yugoslavia  to  the 
Crimea,  and  consultations  with  a  great  many 
European  Communists,  agreed  upon  a  com- 
mon plan  for  the  promotion  of  Independent 


communism  The  plan  was  tried  first  In 
Poland,  with  temporary  success,  since 
Gomulka.  a  ruthless,  veteran  Communist, 
was  posed  as  a  Polish  nationalist  and  cham- 
pion of  Polish  Independence.  In  Hungary 
the  experiment  failed,  since  both  Khru- 
shchev and  Tito  heavily  miscalculated  with 
Gero  and  Kadar.  neither  of  these  men  could 
be  built  into  nationalists  or  Titos  because 
of  the  open  contempt  which  the  Hungarian 
people    had    for    them. 

Seventh.  Khrushchev  Intervened  with  the 
brutal  use  of  Russian  military  might  to  put 
down  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution.  At 
that  time,  Tito  spoke  of  Stalinist  mistakes, 
praLsed  Khrushchev  as  an  an tl -Stalinist  and 
Justified  the  Russian  Intervention,  which 
had.  as  he  said,  saved  Hungary  for  so- 
cialism" As  for  Kadar,  Tito  said  that  he 
was  "that  which  Is  most  honest  In  Hungary." 
Everyone  knows  that  Kadar  Is  one  of  the 
most  detested  Russian  stooges  in  Hungary. 

Eighth.  In  January  1957,  after  Khrushchev 
had  twice  In  the  course  of  2  weeks  hailed 
Stalin  as  a  model  Communist,  a  delegation 
cif  Yugoslav  Communists  visited  Poland  and 
praised  the  two  Russian-Yugoslav  declara- 
tions— Belgrade,  1955,  and  Moscow,  1956 — 
.ij?  Important  and  basic,  and  condemned 
Western  Imperialists  for  what  they  claimed 
were  attempts  to  sow  dissension  In  the  ranks 
of  the  international  workers'  movement  and 

disrupt  It. 

Ninth  In  February  1958  the  Yugoslav  press 
joined  Marshal  Zhukov  and  the  Russian 
press  In  denunciation  of  President  Klsen- 
liower's  Middle  East  doctrine  as  what  they 
considered  an  expression  of  Imperialist  and 
colonial  concepts  and  at  the  same  time  rid- 
iculed any  talk  of  a  danger  of  Communist 
aggression  In  that  area. 

Tenth  At  approximately  the  same  time 
Tito  and  Khrushchev  executed  a  strategic 
maneuver  of  the  joint  Russian-Yugoslav 
agreement.  Yugoslavia  Inquired  in  Wash- 
ington whether  the  United  States  was  go- 
ing to  supply  them  with  more  jet  planes  or 
not.  Then  Moscow  started  criticizing  some 
very  subtle  point  of  Yugc»iavlas  allegedly 
national  communism  to  show  that  Russian- 
Yugoslav  relations  were  strained.  Then  the 
Yugoslav  Ambassador  In  Moscow  brought 
Tito  a  personal  message  from  Khrushchev 
suggesting  that  It  would  be  better  to  dis- 
continue all  open  polemics  and  settle  all 
questions  amicably  within  the  Communist 
hierarchy.  The  prearranged  message  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  Tito. 
After  that.  Tito's  friends  in  the  free  world, 
partlcularlv  In  Washington,  could  argue  that 
it  was  obviously  necessary  to  give  jets  to 
Tito  to  prevent  his  reconciliation  with  Khru- 
shchev. Other  Western  supporters  of  Tito 
frantically  called  for  help  to  Tito,  claiming 
that  the  Russian -Yugoslav  relations  were 
as  strained  as  In  1948  and  the  West  should 
help  Tito  maintain  his  Independence 

Eleventh.  The  Yugoslav  press  unani- 
mouslv  denounced  as  imperialistic  America's 
membership  in  the  military  committee  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact.  In   March   1957. 

Twelfth.  After  realizing  that  his  hopes  of 
visiting  the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  the 
US  Goverrunent  were  finally  shattered  by 
the  public  outcrv  against  It  in  the  United 
States.  Tito  declared  that  Yugoslavia  could 
not  possibly  pursue  a  unilateral  policy.  He 
then  proclaimed 

"We  must  have  good  relations  with  the 
eastern  countries  regardless  of  some  minor 
differences  of   Ideological   character." 

Thirteenth.  Shortly  after  Khrushchev 
had  prophesied  that  our  grandchildren  would 
live  in  a  Socialist  United  States,  Tito  de- 
clared that  he  had  come  "to  the  deep  con- 
viction that  anv  sharpening  of  issues  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
completely  senseless  It  is  Impossible  not  to 
have  good  relations  with  those  countries 
which  are  closest  to  us."  He  accused  some 
people   and   ne'wspapers  In  the  West  of  at- 


tempting to  i>ut  Yugoslavia  on  ba<l  terms 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Tito  set  the  record 
straight  again  in  the  following  statement: 
"But  we  have  no  reason  to  have  bad  rela- 
tions with  them.  •  •  •  We  are  bound  by 
the  same  goal;  socialism.  •  •  •  Therefore, 
when  they  achieve  successes,  we  should  re- 
joice; as  well  as  they  should  rejoice  when 
we  progress.  Consequently,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  any  conflict" 

Fourteenth  To  some  visitors  from  Ger- 
many— end  of  June  1957— Tito  said  about 
Stalin  that  he  was  "crafty  and  dangerous, 
but  a  great  man   " 

Fifteenth.  In  August  1957,  after  Tito  had 
allegedly  In  his  CBS- TV  Interview — June  30. 
1957^L-6ided  with  Red  China  and  taken  ex- 
ception to  some  statements  of  Khrushchev, 
the  Soviet  Union  granted  Tito  $250  million 
In  credit  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
an  aluminum  factory,  a  hydroelectric  plant 
and  a  ferUUzer  factory.  At  the  same  time 
Tito  took  sterner  measures  against  Western 
newspai>ermen  accused  of  slanting  their 
news  from  Yugoslavia  against  what  he  called 
Socialist  democratic  order. 

Sixteenth  On  August  3,  1957,  Tito  met 
with  Khrushchev  in  Rumania  and  concluded 
an  agreement  on  the  basic  problems  of  the 
international  situation  They  reconfirmed 
their  Joint  resolutions  of  1955  and  1956  as 
the  basis  for  the  further  development  of 
their  mutual  relations  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tions of  all  Socialist  countries  and  they 
reached  full  understanding  on  concrete 
forms  of  cooperation  between  the  two  Com- 
munist Parties. 

Seventeenth.  In  August  1957  the  Yugo- 
slav press  accused  the  United  States  of  vio- 
lating the  Korean  truce  agreement,  while 
completely  exonerating  the  North  Koreans 
and  Communist  Chinese,  both  of  whom  had 
been  condemned  as  aggressors  by  action  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Tito  welcomed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  an  old  Com- 
intern agent  who  Is  now  Russian  proconsul 
m  North  Vietnam,  to  Yugoslavia  and  agreed 
with  him  on  the  necessity  of  discontinuing 
all  nuclear  tests.  Some  Western  observers 
thought  thev  had  detected  a  serious  conflict 
between  Mo^ow  and  Tito,  In  the  literary  and 
artistic  sphere 

The  Yugoslav  press,  which  a  few  months 
before  had  greeted  Mao  Tse-tungs  slogan  In 
favor  of  the  blooming  of  all  flowers  and 
schools  of  thought,  defended  his  ruthless 
extermination  of  the  Red  Chinese  regime's 
enemies  as  a  necessary  measure  of  self-criti- 
cism. ^  ,, 

Eighteenth         In      September      Gomulka, 
Cvrankiewlcz.     Rapackl,     and     Ochab.     the 
leaders  of  the  Conmaunlst   Party  of   Poland 
met  with  -nto.  KardelJ,  Rankovic.  and  Vuk- 
manovlc  the  leaders  of  so-called  Independent 
Yugoslavia.     But    Instead    of   demonstrating 
antl-Russlan  defiance,  which  the  free  press 
had  expected,  they  stressed  their  fundamen- 
tal ideological  Identity  on  the  basis  of  social- 
ism   and    proletarian   Internationalism,   very 
aptlv   defined   as    the   Communist   term   for 
accepting  Russian  leadership  and  following 
all   political   directives   given   by   the   Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  December  9, 
1957      Gomulka      emphasized      Communist 
dominated     Poland's     sohdarlty     with     the 
Soviet  Union,  "the  first  and  mightiest  Social- 
ist country,"  as  well  as  with  Red  China.     He 
also  said  since  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  were 
building  socialism  according  to  their  specific 
conditions  this  made  them  members  of  the 
great  Socialist   family.     Polish -Yugoslav  co- 
operation was  thus  cleared  up  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  the  Communist 
movement  In  the  world.     Gomulka  stated  his 
opposition  to  the  forces  of  colonialisin  which 
he  claimed  were  interfering  In  the  affau^  of 
countries  of  the  Socialist  bloc. 
Tito    wholeheartedly    responded: 
"We  know  what  we  want  and  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  realize  It.  •  •  •  We  are  Commu- 
nists—we  collaborate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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When  we  speak  of  separate  roads  to  soclaUsm, 
that  should  not  b«  taken  literally.  i.e  In 
the  senae  that  we  have  a  separate  road  In 
every  respect.  In  all  things.  We  have  many 
things  in  cc«nmon.  AU  of  us  have  the  revo- 
luUonary  inspiration  from  the  great  October 
revoluUon,  which  gave  ua  the  elements  upon 
which  we  built  what  we  have  today.  We  are 
led  by  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
Today  we  must  do  everything  which  is  in 
accordance  with  our  internaUonallst  obliga- 
tions." ,  .. 

Tito  stressed  the  great  contribution  or  tne 
Soviet  Union  to  the  success  of  soclaUsm  In 
the  world  and  added  that  he  did  not  see  in 
general  among  all  Socialist  countries  any 
elements  which  would  stand  In  the  way  of 
constructive  Socialist  cooperation.  Tito  then 
explicitly  shattered  the  Western  Illusion  of 
Polish  and  Yugoslav  national  communism, 
when  ha  said; 

"I  wish,  comrades,  that  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia— which  are  much  criticized  for  prac- 
ticing some  national  communism,  which  I 
consider  nonsense — ought  to  show  that  they 
have  no  use  for  any  national  communism  " 
After  endorsing  all  the  main  points  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy--ban  of  thermonuclear 
weapons,  division  of  Germany,  recognition 
of  the  Oder  Nelsse  Polish  border.  Soviet 
stand  on  the  Middle  East,  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N..  a  status  quo — Tito  rldl- 
cvUed  those  who  had  expected  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Polish  and  Yugoslav  Communists 
would  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  movement.  On  the  contrary,  he 
said,  those  two  countries  had  the  duty  to 
work  for  the  closest  possible  cooperation 
between  all  Socialist  countries  and  more- 
over the  'active  coexistence  between  coun- 
tries and  peoples  with  different  social 
systems  was  profitable  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  socialism." 

Finally,  he  proclaimed  that  former  or  fu- 
ture Russian -Yugoslav  di.ssenslons  should 
not  be  dramatized,  relations  between  So- 
cialist countries  should  be  such  as  to  give 
mighty  impetus  tow<ird  creating  confidence 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  whole  world. 

Nineteenth.  On  September  20  the  Bel- 
grade daily  Politlka.  organ  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  published  an  article  which  Tito 
had  written  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  maga- 
zine— October  issue.  In  th;s  arUcle.  Tito 
first  assailed  the  lack  of  confidence  with 
which  every  move  of  the  Russian  leaders 
was  met  in  the  West.  He  put  the  blame 
on  the  West  lor  the  present  uneasy  interna- 
tional situation  which  he  cUlmed  was  cliar- 
acteriised  by  "encirclement,  war  threats,  and 
aggressive  attempts  to  isolate  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  NATO  has  no  Justification,  according 
to  this  Tito  article.  It  is  a  matter  of  grow- 
ing distrust  and  deepening  rift  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  As  for  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
It  was  of  a  purely  defensive  nature  and  It 
would  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  NATO  was 
disbanded. 

As  for  the  Middle  East.  Tito  assailed  free 
countries  for  what  he  called  the  policy  of 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Arab  countries."  and  particularly  the  Eisen- 
hower doctrine.     Tito  added: 

"I  consider  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
colonial  powers  toward  the  peopl^-s  of  Africa 
and  Asia  is  wrong  and  that  It  represents  a 
latent  danger  for  war  conflicts. " 

After  pleading  for  the  admission  of  Red 
China  in  the  U.N..  Tito  tackled  the  most 
delicate  question  of  Communist  Yugoslavia's 
position  In  the  world 

"In  the  West  the  question  is  often  asked 
and  various  answers  are  suggested  regarding 
where  Yugoslavia  stands  and  where  It  will 
stand.  The  reason  for  such  guesswork  lies 
m  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  Is  a  Socialist 
country,  that  it  la  building  socialism.  There- 
fore, people  in  the  West  think  her  goal  Is 
the  same  a«  the  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  of  the  East  Yes.  It  Is 
true  that  our  goal  Is  the  same." 
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Twentieth.  In  October.  Titos  Communist 
regime  Be<;ognized  the  satellite  regime  of 
East  Getsaany  and  on  October  19  Western 
Germany  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
Tito.  By  this  act  Tito  gave  additional  evi- 
dence of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Moscow 
line. 

Twenty-first.  The  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many by  Tito  was  the  last  straw  to  break 
the  patience  of  Tito's  friends  in  the  free 
world,  who  now  warned  him  in  very  solemn 
terms  tfeat,  unless  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, he  would  certainly  lose  the  support, 
military,  if  not  economic,  of  the  free  world. 
So.  a  few  days  after  Yugoslavia's  recognlUon 
of  East  Germany  it  was  announced  that 
Tito  would  not  go  to  Moscow  to  attend  the 
celebraticn  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution. 

Twensy-second.  While  Tito's  friends  and 
supporters  did  their  best  to  convince  public 
opinion  of  the  free  world  that  once  again 
great  tetisions  had  developed  between  Mos- 
cow and  Communist  Yugoslavia.  Kardelj, 
the  first  Vice  President  of  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia, aod  the  head  of  the  official  Yugoslav 
delegation  to  the  Russian  celebrations  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, spoke  Tito's  mind  In  Moscow.  He  said: 
■Together  with  you  (Russians)  we  are 
building  relations  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion, baeed  on  the  great  idea  of  proletarian 
internationalism.  •  •  '  The  Yugoslav  Com- 
munis ta  are  delighted  at  every  success  of  the 
Soviet  peoples,  because  their  victory  means 
a  gain  for  socialism  in  the  whole  world." 

Raukovlc,  Tito's  chief  of  the  secret  police, 
made  staular  speeches,  sues^nig  the  "Indis- 
soluble links  between  our  revolution  and 
the  great  October  revolution." 

Twenty-third  The  celebrations  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  com- 
prised, among  other  actlvlUes,  a  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  ail  Communi-st  countries.  No- 
vember 14-16.  1957,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  all  Communist  Parties  In 
the  world.  November  16-  19,  1957.  From  the 
first  a  declaration  was  issued,  which  the 
Yugoslav  delegation  did  not  sign  From  the 
second  a  peace  manifesto  was  issued,  which 
Yugoslavia  signed,  along  with  the  represent- 
atives of  63  other  Communist  Parties. 

Tito$  refusal  to  go  to  Moscow  ui.d  his  re- 
fusal U>  sign  the  Moscow  declarai.uu  were 
used  in  an  effort  to  impose  on  public  .iuniou 
of  the  free  world  the  idea  that  the  RuAs^.m- 
Yup  >&l*v  relations  were  con.stantly  burdened 
by  heavy  tensions  and  basic  disagree  menu. 
Such  ah  interpretation  can  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination  stand  the  test  of  the  pertinent 
faci..s  of  the  n\atter. 

As  faj-  as  the  declaration  is  concerned.  Tito 
hlm.«;plf  declared  In  an  Interview  with  Mr. 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times — February 
28.  195^7.  published  on  Mi^rch  6.  1957 — that 
Yugoslavia  refused  to  sign  that  document 
ni.'t  because  of  disagreement,  but  because  the 
document  could  not  contribute  to  the  les- 
sening of  world  tensions  and  especially  be- 
cause Yugoslavia  was  directly  involved  in 
some  points.  At  the  same  time  Tito  de- 
clared that  Yugoslavia  8  refusal  to  sign  that 
document  was  nothing  tragic  and  that 
Yutfoslttv-RuEsian  cooperation  would  not 
suffer  because  of  that. 

The  Moscow  declaration  does  not  contain 
any'hing  that  could  possibly  cause  any  se- 
r:o\i.s  (Jisaerreement  between  Yiigoslavla  and 
the  Ra.s8i:in8.  On  the  contrary,  the  declara- 
tion oi.ntained  all  the  theoretical  polnU 
fv  .krcl  jointly  and  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
Moscow  and  Tito  ever  since  1955.  It  spoke 
of  the  -tremendous  growth  of  the  forces  of 
60ciAii»m"  In  the  world.  It  attacked  the 
US.  .so-called  positions  of  strength  policy;  U 
stressed  complete  equality,  respect  for  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  state  lndependenc*>.  and 
sovereignty,  and  noninterference  '  in  the  re- 
latlooa  between  Socialist  states;  It  stressed 
the  srjlidarity  of  all  Communist  countries. 
pursuUig  Marxist-Leninist  international  pol- 


icy and  "ccanblnlng  internationalism  with 
patriotism:"  It  especially  p<jlnted  to  the 
necessity  of  applying  the  'principles  of  com- 
munism in  keeping  with  the  specific  fea- 
tures" of  every  country 

Moreover.  It  reiterated  and  developed  the 
basic  thesis  of  the  20th  congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Parly  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  clearly  recognizable  in  the 
draft  of  the  new  program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia  presented  at  its  7th  con- 
gress in  April  1958.  with  accent  on  the  two 
basic  poinU.  first,  that  socialism  had  made 
such  progress  In  the  world  that  In  the  fu- 
ture the  Socialist  revolution  could  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  means  snd  state  power 
could  be  won  without  civil  war;  second,  pre- 
paring for  any  eventuality,  the  declaration 
emphasized  the  old  Leninist  thesis  that  the 
use  of  violence  dt-pended  ultimately  not  on 
the  Communists  but  on  ns  enemies  If  the 
reactionary  circles  capitulated.  violence 
would  be  unnecessary  If  they  fought  bark. 
the  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism 
would  be  nonpeaceful 

From  this  development  It  Is  now  clear 
that  the  main  d.>cument  coming  out  of 
the  Moscow  celebrations  was  not  the  dec- 
laration, but  the  peace  msnlfesto.  which 
endorsed  every  major  f.^relgn  policy  proposal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (New  Tork  Times.  wo\ . 
23  1957)  'While  based  on  the  same  prem- 
ises as  the  declaration  the  peace  mani- 
festo was  sharper  and  more  aggressive.  It 
hailed  the  fact  that  the  land  of  the  HovleU 
is  no  longer  alone  and  Isolated  and  praised 
its  relentless  struggle  for  peace,  especially 
in  view  of  the  warmongering  attitude  of  U^e 
Western  ruling  circles  which  were  under 
pressure  by  monop«jlles.  cspecl:Uly  those  uf 
the  United  States."  This  Is  the  d^Krument 
Tito  agifed  to  and  which  was  signed  by  the 
Yugoslav  Communists. 

Twentv-fourth.  Only  a  few  days  later. 
Klimcnt  Voroehllov.  President  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  sent  a  congratulatory  tele^am  to 
Tito,  on  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Yug'jslavla.  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  brotherly  cooperation  be- 
tween our  countries  based  on  unity  of  alms' 
Twenty-fifth.  In  his  New  Year's  message 
of  1958  Tito  declared  that  'some  colonial 
powers  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  the  time 
of  colonialism  has  passed  '  Tito  thus  as- 
sociates himself  In  the  Russian  prop.iis'anda 
campaign  to  smear  the  Western  powers  as 
colonial  and  imperialists.  He  condemned 
the  American  reaction  to  the  sputniks.  He 
stated  that  while  the  whole  world  took 
them  simply  as  a  great  conUlbutlon  to  the 
scientific  progress  of  mankind,  the  United 
States  saw  In  them  a  war  challenge  which 
requUed   military   countermea-sures. 

Finally  he  denounced  the  NATO  Con- 
ference for  concerning  Itself  with  mlliLary 
matter  Instead  of  what  he  regards  as  peace. 
Twenty-sixth.  On  January  18,  1958,  the 
French  military  authorities  seized  off  the 
coast  of  Oran  a  150-ton  Yugoslav  shipment 
of  arms  to  the  Algerian  rebels. 

Twentv-seventh.  One  week  later  Tito, 
speaking  at  the  Coneress  of  the  People's 
Youth  of  Yugoslavia,  denied  thit  Yui^oslavla 
was  smuggling  arms,  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  "as  CommunUts.  the  Com- 
munist leaders  at  Yugoslavia  sympathize 
with  all  the  colonial  people  who  want  to  be 
masters  on  their  own  soil.  ' 

Twenty-eighth.  The  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  Tito's  Communist  youth  movement 
made  this  pronouncement 

"I  especially  want  to  emphasize  for  our 
comrades  from  the  Arab  countries,  our  com- 
rades from  Indonesia,  our  comrades  from 
India,  our  comrades  from  various  parts  of 
the  globe  who  are  fighting  lor  their  na- 
tional independence,  who  are  tiiThtlng  against 
colonialism,  that  the  Peoples  Youili  of 
Yugoslavia  will  always  stand  with  them" 

Twenty-ninth.  The  Yugoslav  press  played 
up  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  sub- 


jugation of  Czechoslovakia  with  this  theme. 
"Socialist  Yugoslavia  always  rejoiced  at  the 
successes  of  Uie  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  the  struggle  for  socialism  " 

Thirtieth.  Titos  Interview   with  Mr    Sulz- 
berger of  the  New   York   Time?   Is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  edifying  exix)6ures  of  Com- 
munist   Yugoslavia.    In    which    nto    merci- 
lessly shattered  all  the  premises  of  western 
Tltolsm      He  proclaimed   the   military  value 
of   the    \uunted    Bulkan   pact   as  reduced    to 
zero,  he  said  that  Yugoslavia  fell  threatened 
by  the  creation  of  US   missile  bases  In  Italy, 
he     explained     Yugoslavia's     recognition     of 
East  Germany   as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  Yugoslav  policy  of  coexistence      He  said 
that  It  was  impossible  for  any  country  today 
to  be  neutral      As  for  national  conununlsm, 
he  declared:     "I   must  say   that  there   Is  no 
national  communism.     Yugoslavia  Commu- 
nists  are   also  Internationalists.     The  whole 
thing    Is    that    various    countries    which    are 
building  socialism  have  different  conditions 
under  which  the  new  system  is  being  built. 
That  does   not    mean    that   the    systems   are 
diflerent.  but  only  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  roiMls  which  lead  to  the  same  Socialist 
system      As  far  as  our  International  obliga- 
tions as  Communist.<i  are  concerned.  I  must 
say     the    Communists    of     Yugoslavia    have 
never   failed    to  fulfill   them  " 
As  for  Stalin,  Tito  declared 
Of    course     I    met    and    admired    Stalin 
•    •    •   I  still  esteem   some  of   his  qualities." 
Thirty-first.  In      hl.s      so-called      electoral 
speech  of  March    16,    1957    Tito   praised   the 
Communist    methcxJ    of   electing  representa- 
tives    as     truly     democrhtlc.     whereas     the 
method  of  the' West  was  the  opjwsite    since 
there,  "the  people,  the  voters,  have  no  part 
m  determining  who  will  be  their  candidate." 
He   was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  colonial 
peoples.     He    branded    the    altitude    of    the 
United  States  on  the  events  In  Indonesia  as 
warmongering  and  hypocritical      As  for  the 
summit  conference    he  entirely  approved  of 
the  Russian  strategy,  and  blame<l   the  West 
for  sab<.)-aging  their  efforU 

He  announced  that  Russian- Yugoslav  re- 
lations were  good  and  were  developing  very 
well,  and  the  same  api>lled  in  general  to  the 
relations  with  all  Communist  countries. 

Thirty-second  When  Tito,  after  allegedly 
struggling  with  many  dlfllcultles  and  very 
sensitive  problems  of  his  supposedly  strained 
relations  with  Moscow,  addressed  the  Seventh 
Omgress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugo- 
slavia on  April  22.  the  first  thinp  which  he 
chose  to  emphjislze  was  thai  the  idea  of  a 
crusade  again.'5t  otimmuulsm  was  only  the 
work  of  imperialist  aims  and  colonial  sub- 
jugation. It  was  the  West  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  military  blocs, 
which  was  Its  answer  to  the  "victory  of  the 
Chinese  revolution"  and  to  Stalin's  inflexi- 
ble policy  He  claimed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  underwent  radical  chan^jes  which 
exerted  a  strong  Infiuence  on  the  relaxation 
of  international  tensions  He  then  pointed 
out  that  as  a  consequence  Russian-Yugo- 
slav relations  were  closer  because  the  Im- 
portant thing  was  that  "between  us  there  is 
more  confidence;  that  we  understand  each 
other;  that  there  exists  n  friendly  and  sin- 
cere exchantre  of  opinions  and  experiences 
on  the  basLs  of  which  broad  cooperation  Is 
developing  " 

Tito  rejected  criticisms  to  the  effect  that 
the  Yugoslav  Communists  were  not  Inter- 
nationalists by  stressing  that  international- 
ism did  not  depend  on  some  formal  ad- 
herence or  words  and  propaganda,  but  on 
the  building  of  socialism  in  domestic  policy 
and  of  practicing  Marxism -Leninism  In  In- 
ternational relations  Speaking  of  the  rift 
with  the  Russians  in  1948.  Tito  made  the 
very  important  and  revealing  statement  that 
the  Russian  stand  created  in  the  world 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  policy  ol 
a  country  "that  throughout  this  whole  pe- 
riod was  a  beacon  to  the  International  work- 
ers'   movement.'     Because   of   this   he   said 


"the  revolutionary  blade  was  blunted  "  and 
the  enemies  of  socialism,  "the  international 
reactionaries."  exploited  this  Communist 
predicament  t>>  the  utmost 

Tito  praised  the  work  of  the  20ih  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which,  together  with  Uie  Belgrade 
and  Moscow  declarations,  renewed  the  con- 
fidence in  the  Socialist  forces  of  the  world. 
Tito  also  revealed  the  essence  of  the  new 
Communist  strategy  of  soft,  different  com- 
munism by  explaining  that  the  new  line  of 
the  20lh  congress  and  the  1955  and  1956 
Joint  resolutions  did  not  represent  a  weak- 
ening of  the  Socialist  world,  "but  precisely 
Its  oppoette — this  makes  possible  the  moblll- 
BRtlon   of   all   the   forces   of   socialism" 

Thirty-third  On  the  occasion  ol  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
in  Russia,  the  Yugoslav  Comniunists  were 
especially  cordial  in  their  congratulations 
and  wishes  for  "new  successes  In  the  build- 
ing of  Boclall.sm."  While  some  Western 
newspapers  wrote  about  the  alleged  serious- 
nets  of  a  new  M'^)8cow-Tito  rift  the  Yugo- 
slav press  praised  In  glowmp  terms  the  Oc- 
tober revolution.  Special  prominence  was 
given  to  Tito's  words  that  "the  7th  of  No- 
vember 1917  represents  a  historical  turning 
point  In  the  Uie  of  mankind.  That  date 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
process  toward  the  Socialist  transformation 
of  the  world  " 

Thirty-fourth  ^fcnrlle  western  Titolsts 
wrote  eulogies  or.  the  democratic  develop- 
ment of  Communist  Yugoslavia.  Titos  re- 
gime nationalized,  actually  confiscated,  all 
real  estate  in  Yugoslavia — December  1958 
\cc.:,rding  to  an  official  spokesman: 

"Our  road  Is  clear  and  it  leads  to  socialism 
and  therefore  ?n  Yugoslavia  private  property 
and    private    ownership    must    disappear" 

Tlilrty-ftfth.  At  the  height  "f  the  con- 
certed campaign  of  Moscow  and  Peiplng 
against  Tito,  the  periodical  Kommunlst. 
organ  of  the  central  committee  of  the  CPY, 
wrote  on  January  14.  1959.  that  Yugoslavia 
MXiuld  "continue  to  support  positive  diplo- 
matic moves  by  the  Kremlin  despite  the 
Soviet  bloc  campaign  against  the  Tito  gov- 
ernment" 

Thirty-sixth.  The  true  character  of  Tito's 
regime  was  also  revealed  by  the  fact,  estab- 
lished by  the  ofllclally  appointed  Zellerbach 
Commission  on  Refugees  that  Communist 
Yugoslavia  was  the  chief  refugee-producing 
country  In  Europe  today  — M;irch  1»69.  In 
the  last  2  years  nearly  40,000  people  escaped 
from  Communist  Yugoslavia.  Does  that  In- 
dicate that  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  people? 

Thirty -seventh  In  April  1959  the  Soviet 
Communists  sent  congratulatory  telegrams 
to  their  Yugoslav  comrades,  on  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  CPY  The 
Yugoslav  Communist  leadership  seized  the 
occasion  to  suggest  "constructive,  com- 
radely discussion,"  which  would  "aid  the 
speedier  solution  of  problems  facli  g  the  In- 
ternational workers  movement." 

Thirty-eighth.  During  the  celebrations  of 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  CPY  Tito  stated 
that  "after  the  CPSU— Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union— it  was  the  CPY  which 
most  consistently  fulfilled  its  revolutionary 
role." 

"Yugoslavia  was  and  is  a  component  part 
ol  the  world's  movement  toward  socialism. 
We  Yugoslav  Communists  consider  that  the 
further  development  of  the  international 
situation  will  follow  the  line  of  the  growth 
In  all  countries  of  those  forces  which  will 
carry  the  historical  revolution  toward  the 
strengthening    of    socialism." 

Thirty-ninth.  The  clo.-e  contacts  and  co- 
ordination of  efforts  between  Moscow  and 
Tito  have  also  been  revealed,  subtly  but  un- 
mlsUkably.  In  all  the  recent  talks  about  Eu- 
ropean economic  Integration.  Khrushchev 
has  on  several  occasions  hinted  at  the  need 
for   a  socialist  federation   which   would   en- 


compass at  least  all  Communist-ruled  coun- 
tries In  Europe  During  his  recent  trip  to 
Albania  he  spoke  of  the  creation  c*  a  "Bone 
of  peace"  In  the  Balkans  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean His  statemenu.  though  not  quite 
precise  and  concrete,  were  obviovisly  moti- 
vated— as  all  Soviet  policy  regarding  Berlin. 
Germany.  a;id  Ea.'^tern  E^.^roI>e — by  the  desire 
of  consoildatinK  the  existing  Communist  sta- 
tu."; quo  in  half  of  ETurope.  'While  Western 
otwervers  failed  to  observe  anything,  Tito  ex- 
pressed his  agreement  with  the  zone-of-peace 
idea  and  KardeiJ.  in  his  interview  with  the 
French  weekly.  France -Ot>servateur  of  April 
9.  1959.  denounced  all  non-Conununist  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  strongly  pleaded  for 
a  "world  Integration."  based  on  a  "program 
of  s'^ruggle  for  sociali.'^m.  " 

Fortieth.  On  May  5  1959,  Kardelj  spoke 
before  Yugoslavia's  Peoples  Front  and  m^dr 
these  significant  remarks: 

The  differences  between  us  and  some 
ether  ruling  Communist  parties  are  only  the 
expression  of  the  contradictions  which  are 
proper  to  the  whole  socialist  development, 
le.  which  do  not  represent  any  'national' 
specific  trait  of  Yugoslavia 

"Differences  have  not  arisen  ijecause  we  or 
others  were  nationalists  or  people  with  na- 
tional limitations,  or  because  we  or  others 
would  oppose  a  dogma  to  another  dogma. 

"We  are  not  against  what  In  the  socialist 
camp  or  bloc  is  scKiallstic,  what  keeps  the 
socialist  solidarity  in  it,  but  we  are  against 
some  elements  of  concrete  policy.  •  •  •  To 
refuse  acceptance  of  such  conception  of  the 
bloc  does  not  mean  to  reject  the  socialist 
solidarity,  much  less  to  reject  socialism  It- 
self. It  only  means  that  we  reject  some 
concrete  concepts  about  the  relations  be- 
tween socialist  countries  •  *  *  because  in 
our  opinion,  they  do  not  contribute  to  the 
full  and  adequate  amrmalion  of  socialism 
which  wou.d  co.-respond  to  its  real  present 
strength  We  are  consistent  not  only  in  the 
building  of  socialism  but  in  the  defense  of 
the  principle  of  socialist  solidarity." 

Forty-first  Wliile  Kardelj  reaffirmed  In 
xmmistakable  terms  the  full  solidarity  of 
Communist  Yugoslavia  with  Moscow.  Tito 
complained— Mav  22  -about  student  demon- 
strations against  the  regime  and  declared 
that  "there  can  be  no  democracy  for  those 
who  are  enemies  of  the  process  of  further 
socialist    development    In    our    country" 

TTie  facts  presented  constitute  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  the  following  conclu- 
sions p. bout  Tito  and  where  he  stands  In 
the  international  conspiracy  of  commu- 
nism: 

First  Since  1955.  ^hen  Tito  solemnly  rec- 
onciled with  Moscow,  there  have  been  no 
<:iKns  of  estrangement  or  any  major  strains 
\n  Russian-Yugoslav  relation..  There  have 
been  some  minor  differences  in  views,  but 
thev  have  alwavs  been  subordinated  by  boJi 
sides  to  the  common  political  goal  of  spread- 
ing communism  m  the  world  The  Yugoslav 
Foreiun  Minister,  Koca  Popovic  himself  de- 
clared on  April  25,  1958.  that  Russian-Yugo- 
slav relations  "need  not  be  harmed  by 
those  differences 

Second  The  artificial  creation  of  situa- 
tions of  tension  between  Russians  and  Yugo- 
slavs h.as  become  a  regular  feature  of  the 
nattcrn  of  Russian-Yugoslav  strategy  for  ex- 
tracting U.S.  dollars.  "Hto's  "estrangement 
from  Moscow"  occurs  each  year  just  as  Con- 
gress takes  up  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Third  Yugoslav  foreign  policy  has  not  un- 
dergone any  noticeable  change  since  1955. 
Tito's  statement  of  February  1955-upon  his 
return  from  Asia— that  "our  polcy  has 
never  been  different  from  what  it  is  today 
and  that  it  wiis  the  same  .as  "6.  <.  and  H 
years  ago -nothing  has  changed  -Is  clearer 
t/>dav  than  It  was  4  years  ago. 

Fourth  In  the  last  few  years  Tito  has 
worked  out  jointly  with  Moscow  a  new 
strategy  based  on  the  lessons  of  the  Stalin - 
Tito  break  of  1948  and  adapted  It  to  the  new 
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opportunities  which   they   have   created  for 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  world. 

Par  from  growing  further  apart  Ideologi- 
cally and  politically.  Tito  and  Khrushchev 
have  come  closer  together.  Tito  has  on  pol- 
icy and  in  practice  supported  all  the  most 
important     moves     of     Russian-Communist 

foreign  policy. 

Fifth  Conversely,  and  necessarUy.  Tito 
has  constantly  taiken  a  stand  against  the 
basic  pjrinciples  and  moves  of  the  U  S  for- 
eign policy. 

Sixth.  There  can  be  no  talk  of  any  Yugo- 
slav Independent  foreign  policy  under  its 
Communist  regime.  As  Tito  himself  ad- 
mitted and  explained,  his  foreign  policy  wa.s 
only  formally  independent,  but  was  actually 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  goal  as  the  Riussian  foreign 
policy,   supplementing    it   and   spearheadinc 

The  clash  beiwen  Suiliu  and  Tito  on  the 
question  of  how  the  cause  of  communism 
could  be  promoted  best,  led  b<.>Th  .-ides  to  ex- 
amine their  poeltlons  and  smooth  out  their 
differences.  Through  combined  efforts 
Khrushchev  and  Tito  devised  a  new  strategy 
of  equality,  independence,  noninterference, 
ajad  senarate  roads  to  socialism  Although 
the  hypocrisy  of  their  deal  was  revealed  in 
•he  case  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1956  It  is  still  be;ng  u^d  with  great  success 
to  deceive  the  free  world,  to  give  plausible 
cover  to  Communist  sympathizer.^  to  pro- 
mote communism  by  crl'icizlng  It  and  thus 
promote  the  Interests  of  Communist  impe- 
rialism In  the  most  emcient  manner 

Seventh  Tito  not  jn'.y  l.s  wholeheartedly 
participating  in  the  world  conspiracy  of  In- 
ternational communism,  but  Is  playing  a  key 
role  in  It 

Mr.  MORGAN  M:  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  ^entl^man  from 
Oeorgia  fMr.  Pilcher  ' 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting,  i  Sixty-nine 
Members  are  pre.sent.  not  a  quoriun. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Addonlzio 

AUen 

.^nde^scn, 

Minn 
-Anderson 

Mont. 
Auchlnclos.-- 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bass,  Teun 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mo. 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Celler 
Comn 
Cooley 
Daddario 
Dkvis,  Tenn 
Da  WHO  n 
Dent 

Derovinliin 
Dtgga 
Durham 
Pnllon 
Fen ton 


Fisher 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Gavui 

Grant 

Green   OrPK 

Harg.s 

Herlong 

HolifleiU 

Horan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Keogli 

K 11  burn 

King.  Utah 

Land  rum 

McGinley 

McOovern 

Mack 

Madden 

Mugnuson 

Mallliard 

Meoder 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Mitchell 

Montoya 

MoorhoHd 


Morris.  N  Mex. 

Moulder 

Mu'.ter 

Norblad 

OHaru.  Mich 

Powell 

Prokop 

Reece.  Tenn 

Rogers,  Tex 

Rooney 

St.  George 

Schweiigel 

Shelley 

Sheppurd 

Short 

s:8k 

Smith.  M180 

spi'nce 

.springer 

Steed 

Tsylor 

Teague.  Tex 

Teller 

Thompson  Ln 

utt 

WlllU 
Withrow 
Young 
Younger 


Accordinaly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Trimili,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R,  11510,  and  finding  It- 


self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  tjo  be  called,  when  344  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Pilcher!  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  want  Co  commend  our  chairman.  E>r. 
MoRG.iN,  even  though  I  disagree  with  his 
views  on  this  bill,  for  giving  me  so  much 
consideilition.  and  especially  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  He  had  only  2  hours  and 
gave  me  30  minutes  out  of  that.  He  has 
not  only  been  fair  about  this,  but  he 
has  been  fair  to  me  at  all  times  He 
knows  I  am  not  particularly  against  this 
bill.  If  my  vote  would  kill  the  bill  this 
aftei-nootfi,  I  would  not  cast  that  vote. 
But  I  am  a;^ainst  waste,  extravagance, 
and  corruption  in  some  places  that  can 
be  proven  in  this  program.  I  am  still 
one  who  believe.s  that  a  country  has  to  be 
strong  economically  as  well  as  militarily. 
I  think  Jt  l.s  time  we  lookrd  into  our  own 
economic  affairs. 

Our   public   debt   is   in  the   neighbor- 
hood of  $290  billion.    That  is  $45  bilhon 
greater  than  the  total  national  debt  of 
the  entire  world,  including  Soviet  Russia 
The  interest  alone  on  our  national  debt 
is  fast  iipproachlng  $1  billion  a  month 
Our  farm  mortgages  are  incrcaslnv  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  $1  billion  a  year 
Our  interest  rates  are  continually  going 
up.    Some  of  the  c.;uniries  that  we  have 
put  back  on  their  feet  are  now  discount- 
ing our  currency.     I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  carry  the  ever-increasing  load  of 
the  entire  world. 

The  mutual  secui-ity  program  was  bom 
as  the  Marshall  plan  after  World  War 
II.     We  weri'  helping  people  in  Western 
Europe  who  had  banking  and  commerce 
experience,    who   had   industrial    know- 
how,  people  who  did  not  need  anything 
except  to  have  their  factories  repaired 
and  they  would  be  back  in  business.     It 
.started  with  700  or  800  employees,  and  at 
the  height  of  the   Marshall  plan  there 
were  only  2.220  people  employed.    Today 
ICA.  which  administers  the  mutual  .secu- 
rity program,  has  42.200  people  on  their 
payroll.    It  has  gotten  so  large  until  it 
IS   even   shaping    our   foreign   policy    m 
some  places.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  busi- 
nesses In  th^  world,  and  still  we  chantre 
managers    every    year    or    so     I    think 
most  of  our  mistakes  can  be  traced  to  our 
own  people  Instead  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments.    Sin:e  it  started.  v«.e  have  spent 
over  $80  bilhon     We  are  buildam  the  ego 
of  a  good  many  of  these  little  dictators 
over  the  world,  but  we  are   losing   the 
little  people  and  the  masses     Korea  is  a 
fair  exnmpl"  of  this.     Cuba  is  another 
example  within  90  miles  of  our  borders 
The   Subcommittee  on   Foreign   Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Foreign  AfTalrs  Com- 
mittee,  of   which   subcommittee    I    was 
chairman,    traveled    42.000    mile.s    and 
visited  22  countries  on  6  contlnent^     We 
rode   an   much   as    150   miles   a   day    in 
Jeeps      We  rode  in   taxicabs  and   hr!:- 
copterJi   and    looked    at    good   and    bad 
project* — the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.    ChtjuchI.    the    gentleman    from 
MlnncaotA    I  Mr,   JuddI,   the   gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  iMr  CttrtisI.  the 
izentleman  from  Delaware  IMr  Mc- 
Dowell 1,  and  the  (gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr,  Fascell  K  We  workiHl  12 
or  16  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  more 
.stamina  than  any  person  I  have  ever 
known  We  were  up  at  6  o  clock  every 
morning,  and  she  was  the  first  one  out.' 
I  have  seen  her  walk  up  the  mountains  in 
Korea,  through  the  fields  in  India,  and 
through  the  factories,  and  she  never 
mi,ssed  a  single  project. 

Our  first  stop  was  in  Tokyo  Japan  is 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  countries  I  ever 
saw  They  are  50  percent  above  then- 
prewar  economy  today  Their  factories 
are  running  24  hours  a  day.  with  one 
building  going  up  right  after  another. 
People  are  well  dressed.  Everybody  has 
a  job.  There  is  no  unemployment  We 
have  given  Japan  only  $16,253,000  in 
economic  aid.  but  we  have  given  her 
$711,557,000  in  military  aid  Japan  is 
able  to  carry  her  own  load  now.  In  fact, 
her  economy  is  making  it  pretty  tough  on 
some  of  the  industries  m  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  and  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  make  it  more  ,v)  The  gap  be- 
tween the  balance  of  trade  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  fast  closing. 

While  in  Japan  we  were  told  by  our 
Embassy  that  in  Korea  our  next  slop, 
we  would  have  to  pay  our  hotel  bill  in 
American  money  One  of  the  first  for- 
eign aid  projects  we  had  in  Korea  was  to 
build  the  Bando  Hotel  and  tiive  It  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  I  advi.sed  the  Am- 
ba,ssador  that  we  had  reams  and  reams 
of  Korean  money  and  that  we  were  not 
going  to  pay  in  American  money  and 
would  stay  in  Korea  until  they  agreed 
to  accept  their  currency  He  advised  me 
that  onlv  a  week  before.  Secretary  Dil- 
lon, while  there,  paid  in  American 
money.  I  contended  that  did  not  make 
any  dilTerence,  that  our  committee  was 
not  going  to  pay  in  American  money. 
The  Embassy  in  Korea  wired  back  that 
thev  would  accept  foreign  currency  in 
payment  for  the  subcommittee  but  that 
our  military  crew  would  have  to  pay  in 
American  money.  I  told  him  that  the 
military  people  received  only  $12  per 
diem  and  that  loom  rent  at  the  Bando 
Hotel  alone  ua^  $16  a  day  and  we  were 
all  in  one  group  and  would  not  agree  to 
anything  except  paying  in  Korean 
money  They  agreed  to  accept  this  and 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  they  are  now 
accepting  their  Korean  currency  for  all 
our  officials  and  committees 

Since  this  program  started,  through 
1959,  we  have  given  Korea  in  economic 
aid  $1,410,709,000,  and  in  militaiT  aid, 
•SI, 291. 947  000  As  our  subcommittee 
report  .shows  ihey  have  listed  over  300 
dilTeicnt  projects  m  Korea  After  ar- 
riving there,  we  were  told  that  these  had 
been  cut  up  and  they  had  over  600  proj- 
ects going  in  Korea  Anybody  with  any 
rea.soning  at  all  knows  that  it  i.s  physi- 
cally impossible  to  succes.sfuUy  carry  out 
this  many  different  kinds  of  projects  in 
Korea  They  have  2f>  or  30  different 
agricultural  projects  Yet  on  the  night 
of  nur  bneflng.  when  the  entire  ."^taff  of 
ICA  was  present,  including  then  so- 
culled  farm  experts,  when  I  began  to 
question  them    they  could  not  even  tell 


me  the  native  grass  of  Korea  They 
could  not  tell  us  the  type  of  cattle  they 
were  raising.  On  our  way  to  the  airport 
the  next  day.  about  20  miles  through 
an  irrigation  section  we  saw  people  work- 
ing in  the  fields  in  groups  of  50  or  60. 
but  there  was  not  a  person  who  could  tell 
me  the  kind  of  vegetables  they  were 
harvesting  or  whf^t  market  they  were 
sending  them  to. 

Several  years  aiio  when  Mr  Slassen 
was  Dii-ector  of  ICA.  he  authorized  the 
building  of  a  fertilizer  plant  there  at  a 
co.st  of  $16  millioi.  When  they  got  it 
started  they  found  out  there  was  not  a 
phosphate  mine  nor  a  sulphur  mine 
within  5.000  miles  of  it;  so  it  was 
changed  into  an  urea  plant.  Urea  is  a 
form  of  nitrogen  vhich  has  been  in  use 
for  years,  but  this  particular  type  of 
plant  us  very  rar»  and  there  are  very 
lr\K  m  operation  ffiywhere  in  the  world, 
XL  Will  require  iht  finest  chemical  engi- 
neers, electrical  engineers,  and  mechani- 
cal engineers  to  operate  such  a  plant. 
We  have  already  spent  approximately 
$50  million  and  they  have  not  been  able 
to  sUrt  It  up  yet  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  ever  start  it  up  until  lots  of  the 
machinery  come*  out  and  a  different 
type  is  put  in. 

There  are  several  other  large  plants 
which    have    been    converted    since    the 
oiiginal  .start  and  some  that  have  never 
operated      This  is   the  kuid  of  waste  I 
am   oppo.'^ed   to      Now   some   will   argue 
that  ail  of  this  money  h.a-s  kept  Korea 
from  fallln^;  into  tlie  hand.s  of  the  Com- 
munl.^u..     This    l.   pailly   true,   but   the 
ROK  Army  on  tne  38th  parallel  is  not 
the  only  iea.^on  the  North  Koreans  do 
not    come    down      It    is    the    American 
doughboy  stalion.Ki  down  below  the  ROK 
Armv  and  the  North  Korean  knowledge 
that  we  will  fight      The  recent  revolu- 
tion and  overtJircw  of  the  Government  is 
ample  proof  that  ail  is  not  well  m  Korea 
We  went  from  Korea  to  Taiwan.     The 
first  thing  we  found  wa-s  another  larpe 
urea  plant  that  we  did  not  know  any- 
Uimg  about  in  Taiwan,  which  they  had 
been    trying    to    start    up   for    2    years 
There  is  at  least  jO  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment that  has  to  come  out.     The  Taiwan 
Government  is  now   suing  a  New  York 
concern,  the  same  one  that  is  building 
the  plant  m  Kor.?a,  for  $12  million 

We  then  went  up  through  the  moun- 
tains to  look  at  a  project  that  was 
headed  'Water  ^e.sources  '  They  have 
alieady  started  a  dam  between  two 
mountains  that  will  be  512  feet  high.  It 
will  have  three  10  000  kilowatt  t\irblncs 
at  the  boot  of  it  It  has  17  miles  of 
11 -foot  concrete  and  .-^teel  tunned 
through  the  mruntam.s  at  the  top  for 
highland  irrigation  They  claim  il  will 
cost  $26  million  Any  businessman  with 
any  knowledu-r  of  cuustruclton  knows 
that  before  it  i.  completed  it  will  cost 
$150  million  or  more.  Just  reali/e  that 
thl.s  protect  is  larre;  than  Boulder  Dam 
The  ICA  people  >ny  that  we  are  not  gomi; 
to  pay  for  much  of  this,  Uiat  the  Taiwan 
Oovernment  will  finance  It  but  what  dif- 
ference does  It  make  if  we  prime  the 
pump  In  one  pan  of '  he  Taiwan  economy 
in  order  that  they  can  take  the  money 
out  for  a  protect  like  this'     Are  the  Ux- 


payers    of   America   able    to   build   such 
projects  as  this? 

The  small  projects  in  most  cases  are 
doing  a  good  job.  The  waste  and  ex- 
travagance Ls  in  the  large  projects.  In 
Taiwan  the  Joint  Committee  on  Rural 
Rehabilitation  is  doing  a  wonderful  job. 
Some  of  the  finest  hous  I  ever  saw  are 
being  raised  there  and  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest farming  I  have  seen  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  being  carried  out  in  this 
project. 

Lots  of  these  programs  have  gone  into 
the  hands  of  big  business,  and  I  am  sorr>- 
to  .say  that  some  of  our  larce  college?  in 
thLs  country  are  in  the  same  category, 
with  all  kinds  of  research  programs.  I 
have  never  heard  of  as  many  different 
kinds  of  research  We  found  programs 
in  Japan  to  teach  the  Japanese  people 
industrial  know-how.  programs  m  Israel 
to  teach  the  Jewish  people  business 
know-how  In  Saigon  one  mornuig  liav- 
mg  breakfast.  I  counted  27  retired  col- 
lege presidenUs.  teachers,  retired  busmes.^ 
executives  all  with  briefcases  under 
their  arms  souw  out  on  some  kind  of  a 
research  project  Lots  of  these  pro- 
grams were  such  that  we  could  have  got- 
ten the  same  information  by  mail 

From  Taiwan  we  went  to  Saigon,  Viet- 
nam.   Our  total  economic  aid  for  Viet- 
nam through  fi.scal  year   1959  has  been 
$964  638.000    with    $496.265  000    m   miU- 
tary  aid.     We  were  completely  rebuffed 
on  our  arrival  in  Vietnam      It  was  be- 
cause last  year  Mr.  Colegrove,  one  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  reporters  for  the  Wash- 
ington News   had  an  article  in  the  paper 
here   that    the   foreign-aid   program   in 
Vietnam  was  a  fiasco.     After  that  they 
had     Amba.ssador     Durbrow     and     Mr. 
Gardiner.   Director   of   the  US.  Opera- 
tion.s  Mi.s.s!on  in  Vietnam,  and  General 
Williams  fly  from  Vietnam  to  Washing- 
ton     We  had  hearings  in  our  Par  East 
Subcommittee,  at  which  the  gentleman 
from    WLsconsin      Mr     Z\biocki',    pre- 
sided     Mr     Zablocki    tried    every    way 
humanly  possible  to  have  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced hearings  and  get  at  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Coleprove's  statements.     The  ICA 
officials  tried  every  way  in  the  world  to 
make  Mr  Colegrove  out  a  liar  or  hurt  his 
reputation,  but  it  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Colegrove  was  one  of  the  top  reporters 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  and  had 
been  with  them  for  18  years.     Our  study 
mi.ssion  proved  that  everything  Mr.  Cole- 
grove said  about  the  highway  program, 
the  road  program,  and  the  water  pro- 
gram wa.'^  true 

T'  n  davs  before  we  arrived  in  Vietnam 
we  had  wired  President  Diem  for  an  ap- 
lK)inimenl  We  had  not  gotten  confir- 
mation of  this  appointment  when  we 
arrived  No  Vietnam  officials  were  at 
the  alrixirt  Our  Amba.s&ador  had  :t 
dinner  for  us,  but  President  Dicm  refused 
to  let  any  ul  his  Cabinet  or  any  of  hi.s 
executives  attend  the  dinner  The  next 
clay  after  some  persuasion  by  General 
Williams  and  our  Amba.ssador.  he  flnallv 
ligreed  to  nee  the  committee  the  la.st  dn\ 
wc  were  there  Part  of  the  committee 
went  to  sec  him  I  refused  to  go  I  said 
that  to  have  to  beg  to  sec  the  President 
of  any  country  Uiat  we  had  put  a  billion 
and  H  half  dollars  into  was  jast  out  of  my 
line 


Mr  Colegrove  said  the  highway  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  was  a  fiasco.  Thnty- 
two  miles  of  this  highway  is  equal  to  the 
Jersey  Turnpike  The  Saigon  River 
Bridge  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Bridge  in  Washington  The 
estimated  co.st  of  the  highway  is  $1  mil- 
lion per  kilometer.  I  give  you  below  a 
completely  documented  history  of  the 
entire  Vietnam  highway  program  that 
one  contractor  on  a  cost-plus  basis  is 
doing  the  work  on.  and  see  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Colegrove: 

Saigon-Bienhoa  Highway     This  project  in- 
volves the  constructK.n   of   32   kilometers  of 
new    road,    two    major    bridges    (the    Saigon 
River  Brider    983  meters  including  approach 
spans;  the  Dong  Nzj  River  Bridge,  453  meters 
including  approach  spans),  six  intermediate 
bridge    drainage    structures,    erosion    cciitrol 
and    traffic    control    facilities       The    ro..d    15 
asphaltic  concrete  surfaced.   16  meters   curb 
to  curb.  In  the  urb.ui  section,  and  7.5  meters 
roadway      width      with      3-mcter     stabUized 
shoulders    m    the    rural    sectKir..     Approxi- 
mately  12  5   kilometers  ol   this   highway   are 
111   swampy    terrain    lying   cloee    to   sea    level 
and  require  a  heavs  sand  blanket  to  support 
the    roadway.      Drauiage    structures    in    this 
area   are    i-upported   by   concrete   pile*.     The 
estimaU-d   cost    per   kilometer    Is    $1    million 
Sixty-one  percent  of  this  road  is  completed 
d.nd  overa;;  completion  u  anticipated  by  1961 
National    Route    21.    Bannethuot    to    Nlnh 
Hoa;  ThLs  project  Involves  the  rehabilitation 
and    recoiistrui-tlon    ol    National    Route    2\ 
Bannethuot    to    Ninh    Hoa.    152    kilometers, 
and     the     recousiruction     ol     bridge*,     ap- 
proaches,   and    inundated    areas    along    Na- 
tional  Route    1     Nlnh    Hoa    to   Nhatrang.    12 
kilometer'      This  portlc  n  of  the  project  in- 
cludes   the    construction    ol    44    .short    ^pan 
bridges  and   the   liistailation  of   some   23.000 
linear    feet   of  concrete   pipe   culverts      The 
Route  1  portion  includes  also  the  construc- 
tion  of    15   bridges  complete   with   new    ap- 
pro.'iches  and  drainage      The  roadway  uUl  be 
G75    meurs    surfaced    width    and    0    meters 
shoulder  tn  shoulder.     Surfacing  is  a  double 
titumln'^xis   surface  treatment. 

Route  21   and  Route  1   are  expected   to  be 
completed  in   1961 

National  Route  19.  PiCiku  to  Qui  Nhom: 
This  project  involves  the  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  ol  National  Route  19  from 
Plelku  to  the  intersection  of  Routes  1  and 
19  near  Bmh  Dmh  161  kilometers,  and  Na- 
tional Route  1  from  that  intersection  to  the 
dock  area  ol  Qu;  Nhom.  16  kilometers.  The 
Route  19  portion  of  this  project  includes  the 
reconstruction  ol  the  151  kilometers  of  road, 
the  construction  of  36  new  bridges,  and  the 
installation  of  approximately  39,000  linear 
feet  of  concrete  pipe  culverts.  The  R*jute  1 
portion  of  this  project  includes  the  re<.on- 
siructlon  ol  16  kilometers  of  road,  the  con- 
struction ol  nine  new  bridges,  and  drainage 
structure*  a-s  required  Double  biluininous 
surlace  treiitmeni  is  planned  ror  both  ol 
thifcc  routes  O-.  era.l  completion  1'-  wU- 
mated  lor  1901 

Nation.*!  Route  14.  Bi.nnethuot  to  Plelku 
Thia  project  is  being  caiiied  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  P.iDl.c  Works  and  Involves  the 
widening  and  n.provemeni  of  exutlng  Na- 
tional MUtf  14  bi-tweoti  Bnnnflb.ini  ,uid 
Plciku.  Wfc  ki'.'  ^l(•t^•r^ 

^    Equipment     More  tlutn   H3  rnillici.   vv"rth 
ol    coni-Uuciioi     equlpnieiii    has    b»''i    im- 
ported   in    ^uppo^t   (.f    thexe    lb    ispi.nKorwl 
highway    projetu.   and   Jor    the   Mininti  y    <>! 
Publu    Work*.      This  includffr    bemdei.  m-up 
and  fixed  p'.in-   and  their  equipinent,  luu; 
dreds  ol   road-buildinp  machine*   and   oU.e- 
plecfi  of  movfilMc  eqiupment.  nui  h  an  ii.'< 
WTK    power    nhoveU,    and    other    piece,    r. 
movable  equipment      All  thu  will   be  givrn 
to     the     Vietnum     OoVfrnnMUl     w  ben     tlJt 
projecu  »r«   conipleted 
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Cc3«u    The  total  co«t  ot  ICA  doUiir  hmUI- 
auc«   for   the    highway   P^"J«" /'   P;'"''"^ 
..tlmated   at  MS   million      Th'»  J«^"   '": 
clvicJet  the  period   extending   to  the  "nd  of 
n»^!  year  1W3  when  UA   dollar  aid  to  the 
"tahway  project  u  expected  to  b«  terminated 
A.*orthe  end  of  fl.cu!  year  1958,  MS*  mU- 
iu,n    had    been    obUgaieU     '>'    *h'f»^,   W*^ 
inUlion    ha.   been    .peni      Included   In    the 
•.48  ♦  nguro  u  130  I  million  for  commodltlee 
..ud  117  8  million  for  contract  .ervlcee      In 
addUU.n    a  total  of  Wfl  9  million  equivalent 
m    tounifrpivrt    fund*    luu    bpeii    obll|atcd 
ihri'Mgh  n»cal  year  lOflW 

When  It  *'«  nrm  proiv^d  to  reon^trun 
Houtf   1    a  JftO-mlle  mret^-;!  northward  from 
Maiunn    the  Cni)ltttl  K.nglneerlnit  Corp    made 
the  survey     On  the  b.mu  nf  ihU  nurvrv.  bid* 
ror  'he  reronitructlon  of  Route  I  were  tub- 
rnltted  to  ICA  Wanhlnut-.n      Nine  rompanle* 
submitted  bid*  with  mini  ro.t«  r.itiglnn  from 
«18  million  t^-i  »4ft  million      John*on.  DrnKp 
a  Piper    of  Minnfapoll*  and  New  YurU    wa». 
Hflecied    for    a    oo*i-pUi*-ftXft1-f»T    -ontraci 
rhe    romp.ii^yi.    bid    for    acual    cit*    »a* 
«il4  75aflOfl.    pill*    %iii21\9*    for    direct    ma- 
irrlixl    purchn»e«     and    nn    iuUliMMual    fpo    "f 
1700000     By  the  tei-m«'ir  thf  fnii'.nct   John- 
»on    Drake   it  Piper   furnmhcd   man.<Kempnt 
iinU  training  "f  local  per*onii<':     On  the  other 
hand     the   United   Hut**   a«ir*d    to  pay    all 
co»i<.    which   included   nmtcriiU    equipment 
iind  .nlarle* 

Before  work  on  Houte  1  w.i*  bemm  rhe 
orlKinal  agreement  w»*  amended  and  It  ww. 
agreed  U)  rebuild  the  highway  from  Saigon 
to  Blen  Hoa  only  and  to  include  the  con- 
struction of  Routes  ly  and  21  'Hie  enalneen* 
were  of  the  opinion  that  hard  surfacUu';  nf 
Route  21  waa  not  needed  and  that  a  8\irface 
of  nKk  grave'.,  and  soil  wa.-!  sufllcipnt  and 
would  hold  up  with  the  usual  maintenance 
However,  after  the  base  of  the  road  was 
completed,  it  deterlornted  m  the  wet  seasons 
bv  reason  of  the  raln.s  and  in  the  dry  .sea.v^ns 
bv  the  wind  nnd  dust  This  experience 
brought  about  another  change  In  plans  ~ 
another  $500,000  wns  spent  for  two  layers  of 
Mphalt  on  the  road. 

Aa  a  result  of  all  these  changes  In  the  high- 
way program  what  ha»  happened  to  a  modest 
918  3  million  highway  project' 

The  total  cost  of  the  hlghwiiy  project  Is 
e-^timated  to  be  $85  million  and  may  exceed 
»100  million  before  completion 

The  Johnson.  Drake  &  Piper  Co  fee  is  now 
$800  000,  and  they  are  .^t  present  negotiating 
tor  a  higher  fee  As  a  matter  of  intormatlon. 
the  fee  is  a  net  profit  to  the  company  and  is 
above  all  costs  to  the  project  The  company 
undertakes  no  rlsk..-^  and  makes  no  Invest- 
ments, the  salaries  of  its  employees  are  re- 
lmburs<ible  bv  the  U.S.  Government  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  »800  000  or  more  for  the  com- 
nanv's  dividends 

The  bid  of  Johnson  Drake  &  Piper  w;is  un- 
realistic to  begin  with.  Competency  of  the 
survey  made  by  Capital  Engineers  for  a  proj- 
ect of  thi.s  magnitude  Is  questionable  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  t<jgether  with  the  report 
therecm  to  ICA.  covered  .<  period  of  only  60 
d?ys  Furthermore  the  .--tual  cost.s  esti- 
mated bv  CapiUU  Engi::eers  were  twice  as 
much  as  the  bid  submitted  by  Johnson. 
Drake  /tc  Piper  on  the  survcv  report  It  is  ap- 
parent that  preliminary  data  to  make  a  rea- 
3-)iiable  estimate  of  cost  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  was  either  not  taken  Into  account 
or  was  unavailable 

The  study  mission  believes  that  more  roads 
could  ha. e  been  built  for  this  money  C<>m- 
pflrlson  with  road  systems  in  neighboring 
countries  provides  ample  proof  of  this  fact 
Furthermore,  there  i-s  no  traffic  survey 
Justifying  the  construction  of  this  kind  of 
road,  '  Even  if  it  is  contended  that  this  road 
system  is  for  military  use  primarily.  lt«  .scope 
and  cost  seems  completely  unrealistic. 

ICA  is  contemplating  the  reconstruction  ot 
another  road,  not  included  m  original  and 
amendment  plans,  before   the  present  proj- 


ecu  have  been  completed  The  sum  of 
money  to  be  eipended  haa  not  been  made 
public,  but  aeveral  more  millions  of  dohar* 
are  nntlcli*it«d 


Since  thia  was  wrliler^,  they  have 
aclcr^owletiwod  to  the  Appiopriulions 
Committee,  including  Public  Law  480 
funclH,  they  have  spent  |12U  million  on 
the  road  program,  besides  the  mon.-v  we 
arc  uivinf:  the  Vietnamese  Aimv  ihnniuh 
defense  support  lo  build  loadh 

Mr   Cfilecrove  said  the  radio  piouiiim 
\va.H   11   nR.ico      When  our  omcinl.s  were 
brought  from  Vietnam  last  year  before 
our   committee   to   discredit   Mr     Cole- 
urove's  statement,  they  testified  that  the 
lowers  were  up  and  in  operation      This 
pro'tram  \vas  .Minted  5  or  ti  years  awo  and 
\H    Homethim     the    Army    Sh-nwl    Corps 
could    hive  completed   in   less   than  six 
month.s      Ai  our  brief^nu  m  SniKon  we 
were  mformi'd  that  the  lowers  were  up 
and  in  operutlon.     Mr.s    Cjkrch  and   I 
went  out  to  the  location  with  Mr   Gardi- 
ner, the  ICA  Director    and  he  beuan  to 
count  tile  tower-*      He  Htiid,  'There  they 

(xiP onf,    two,    three,    four,    five     six.' 

Then  ha  could  not  nnd  the  .seventh  one 
He  .said  u  must  be  behind  the  buUdltiK 
and    I   laid.      Mr     Oardiner,    that    i«    a 
piTttv  hmh  ouildmu  ■■     VVe  went  around 
nnd  looHed  f.)r  the  lower,  but  of  course  it 
was  not  there      He  said  it  mu.si  be  on  ihc 
in.sidc      We    went    in.side    and    found    a 
painter     paintlnK     another     tower      He 
.said    -There  it  is."     The   painter  .said. 
■  Noi  this  one  came  m  last  week        .Mi 
Gardiner  then  said.    "I  am  not  a  radio 
e.xpert.  but  he  is  out  here        We  went  on 
the  outside  and  found  a  voun-  man  with 
an  armful  of  blueprints,  and  after  some 
questionin.^  I  said,  "Son.  how  lon^  have 
you  been  out  hPie  as  an  expert  on  the 
radio      program?'       He      said.       Three 
weeks."    Now  the  Administration  Build- 
ing i.s  us  lar«e  as  this  Chamber  of  the 
House   of    Representatives.     It   is   com- 
pletely full  of  cables,  transformers,  and 
all  kinds  of  electronic  equipment      You 
name  it.  they  have  it.     We  did  not  find 
one  single  connection  made,  and  nothing 
IS  in  operation.     One  .section  of  the  en- 
tire stafT  of  our  ICA  people  in  Saigon  is 
assigned  to  this  radio  program.    We  have 
spent  .several  million  dollars  on  it.     If  it 
is  not  a  fiasco,  what  would  you  call  it? 
Our  committee  said  it  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion 

Mr  Cole-;rove  said  the  water  program 
was  a  fia.sco.  Here  is  a  complete  history 
of  It  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
You  can  read  them  and  see  what  you 
think. 

Everjone  agree.s  Saigon  badly  needs  a  new- 
water  system,  but  plans  have  bogged  down 
in  a  h«atcd  dispute  between  two  schooU  of 
thought  On  one  side  is  the  International 
Water  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh  which  believes  In 
deep  wells.  It  has  done  business  In  Saigon 
for  30  tears  and  has  drilled  most  of  the  cltys 
wells.  lOn  the  other  side  Is  the  Hydro-Tech- 
nique Corp  of  New  York  which  believes  in 
dams  ;»nd  pipelines 

Our  foreign  aid  authorities  gave  the  Hydro- 
Technique  Corp  a  $200,000  contract  for  a 
survey  2  ye.vrs  ago  Hydro -Technique  came 
up  with  a  report  favoring  a  dam  and  filtra- 
lion  plivnt  on  Dang  Nal  River  near  Bien  Hoa. 
18  mllas  north  of  Saigon  From  this  plant  a 
72-incli  pipeline  would  lead  to  Saigon  The 
Internatlon.il  Water  Corp  made  several  sur- 
veys,  all  of  which  showed   again   that  deep 


welli  ar«  quite  »ciequnic  What  la  more,  the 
International  Water  Corp  aaiU  they  would 
be  much  cheaper  ao'l  pr-vlde  water  much 
sooner  The  Hydro  'I  -•'  i.uqur  pipeline  proj- 
erl  IB  eatlmated  to  (.*t  »1«:>  mllMon  t<j  be 
put  m  by  th«  United  .St.ae-  The  Interna- 
tional clalma  M  can  glvo  S.ilgon  all  the  water 
U  needs  indefinitely  f"r  %\i  u,  114  million 
The  Vletnameae  iic«  o  •  'a^'"  the  dum  and 
pipeline  aysi^m,  but  ili<-  inlinuy  of  both 
Vietnam  and  the  United  Hiate*  h..-.  r  nii».r<t 
Iha  quMtlon  of  atcurliy  It  waa  nl  Blen  Htm 
that  two  American  military  advlaara  recently 
were  killed  when  lte<t  inroiioit  1ii«bp»i  a  xra- 
nud*  into  a  movie  iwuiniuc 

It  !•  pointed  out  that  the  IM  iniir  .ibove- 
ground  pipeline  could  b«  »ikb<ji.igu<i  .md  the 
already  hard-preeeed  Vlelnamcae  Armed 
rorcee  probably  would  have  to  furnish  dally 
palrola,  ae  well  ai  guarda  for  the  rlvrr  plant 
In  November  185B  the  Development  l.onn 
Fund  approved  a  •!(»  6  million  loan  fcr  the 
water  ayaiem  and  called  for  another  iiurvey 
Who  KeU  the  contract  for  thu  aurvey  and 
what  It  will  coel.  we  do  not  know. 
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It  would  not  be  fair  to  criticize  the 
highway    proBram,   the    radio   promam, 
and  ihe  water  program,  without  statinu 
that   in   Vietnam   we   found   one   of    the 
nnest  lurlculluJHl  programs  I  have  ever 
.veil  iinvwhere.     Up  m  the  hill  country, 
^v  vi.sii.-d  nn  experiment  ^tntlon  where 
.st'vcMil  vuunu  American  boys,  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges,   were  living   in 
quoruwt    hut.s    along    beside    the    Viet- 
namese.   This  experiment  .station  would 
do  credit  to  any  station  in  Ihis  country. 
Thev  had  planted  in  experimental  plots 
priiclically   every   aKricultural   crop,   in- 
cluding cotton,  corn,  peanuUs    potatoes, 
gi-ains,     all     kinds    of     vt-mlables.     nnd 
raefel.     In  addition  to  this,  they   were 
.showing  the  hill  people    who  had  been 
liiven   five   acres   of    land    and   a    water 
buffalo,   how  to  plant   and   cultivate   in 
rows.     These  people  also  were  doing   a 
eood   job  in   their   way   and   were   very 
happy     The  entire  project  ha.s  not  co.st 
as  milch  money  as  one  mile  of  the  super 
highway     This  kind  of  protiram  i.s  help- 
ing the  little  people  to  help  themselves. 
We  went  from  Saigon.  Vietnam,  lo  the 
Philippines.     Here  it  was  evident   that 
the  dealh  of  President  Mausaysay  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  Philippine  people      His 
efforts  to  build  the  country  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cau.se  of  good  Kovernment 
had  offered  much  promise  for  the  Philip- 
pines.    We  arrived  lUSt  before  the  elec- 
tions and  were  startled  and  shcKked  to 
find  an  increase  in  lawlessness  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  pre.sent  government     The 
doorman  at  the   hotel  wa.s  aimed,   and 
we  were  advised   that  it   would   not   be 
safe  for  us   to  uo  downtown   at   night 
Right  in  the  middle  of  our  iarae  naval 
base,  the  Phihppines  have  a  .small  boat 
repair  dock.     It  does  not  cover  over  2  or 
3  acres  of  land.     Three  years  aKO  they 
offered  it  to  us  for  $1  million.    Two  years 
ago  they  wanted  $2  million.    They  now 
want  $3  million.    Yet  just  across  the  bay 
we  are  building  for  them  some  of  the 
finest  and   most   modern   docks   in   the 
world.     Wliy  could  we  not   have  done  a 
little    horse    trading    and    secured    the 
small  plot  of  land  in  the  middle  of  our 
large  naval  base  that  could  some  day  be 
very  important  to  us,  according  to  our 
own   Admiral   Canson?     Since    1950    we 
have  spent  approximately  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  FTilUppines. 


F'rom  the  Phllipr  ines  we  went  to  Syd- 
ney, Au.stralla,  lo  visit  .several  homes 
built  for  Dutch  settlers  in  Sydney  The 
buildln«  of  iheso  homes  is  the  result  of 
II  $3  million  loan  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  the  Netherlands  Oovern- 
ment  at  4  percent  'Our  Govfunment 
la  pftjrlng  ^  percent  '  Tlicsr  lu  mes  une 
suppoeed  to  be  refuKee  hom^.s  and  we 
expected  to  find  %oinethinii  .similui  lo 
our  low-rental  hiusing  units  in  the 
Unlle<l  M(U(  .  but  15  tend  w  r  found  iwn- 
and  three- bed toorr  l>r)ck  homes  with  tile 
roofe  and  ronereie  runways,  all  with 
caiiKut.s  'ITiesr  home«,  are  belni.'  sold 
to  Dutch  Hot  tiers  bv  ( oopenitiv  e'  ;ind 
Austiullan  blinks  for  20  ixucem  down 
and  '27  years  to  pi  y  at  5  ixucent  This 
loan  does  not  mee'  the  ellulblllly  stand- 
in  d.s  set  up  for  the  Develoinnent  Loan 
Fund  requliinK  11  at  loans  Jioin  Devel- 
(il)inent  I/oan  Fund  should  In-  made  to 
UndeidcveloiX'd      (Oijnttlr-  The      rrn- 

nomii  colulltloMoI  lX)lh  till'  Nl  ihci  i.iiuln 
Oovernmenl  and  t  le  Austiiiiiim  (.,"Vfvu- 
menl  is  hh  ^'ood  <  i  belter  than  thai  of 
the  United  Stiites 

In  India.  I  do  r.-i  hrlievc  there  la 
enough  money  in  he  vMuld  lo  chanire  It 
overnight,  on  account  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent cults  and  religious  beliefs  In 
Calcutta  there  nv(  300.000  men  women, 
and  children  whc  sleep  In  the  6tre<'t« 
every  night  The  children  have  to  le.sort 
to  beinK  little  scavenuers.  pIcklnR  up 
parcels  of  uraln  ev  ni  behind  the  animals 
A  certain  numbei  die  each  night  and 
are  carted  outside  the  city  next  morning 
iind  burned  Old  Delhi  is  just  about  as 
bad. 

(1)  Grain  elevator  In  India:  The  study 
mlsalon  had  an  opd>ortunlty  to  visit  Hapur 
where  modern  grain  elevators  have  been 
constructed  The  total  coat  of  constructing 
this  modern  storage  of  food  grains,  with 
metal  buildings  and  elevators.  20  silos  and  a 
huge  warehouse.  Is  approximately  §600,000, 
about  »4 15.000  of  which  was  expended  by  the 
United  States 

A  project  agreement  w£i*  signed  In  1954  to 
assist  the  Government  of  India  In  exploring 
the  advantages  of  new  types  of  construction 
for  the  storage  of  grain  Two  lOOOC-ton  silos, 
complet*  with  grain  elevators,  and  50  pre- 
fabricated metal  storage  buildings  were  to  be 
provided  from  US.  project  fundb  at  two  loca- 
tions within  tlie  counuy. 

In  April  1956  the  InternaUonal  Coopera- 
tion Administration  obligated  »4  million  for 
the  procurement  of  ."iOO  additional  prefabri- 
cated storage  buildings,  and  also  planned 
to  contribute  an  hddltlonal  *3  million  In 
1957  These  plans  were  made  although  the 
project  for  the  50  bulldlnRs  was  not  progress- 
ing. When  this  condition  was  recognized 
the  sums  were  deob  Igated  and  the  $4  million 
was  transferred  to  another  project 

The  study  mission  Is  concerned  with  the 
magnitude  of  this  program  and  the  apparent 
lack  of  adequate  planning  The  grain  eleva- 
tors at  Hapur  are  larger  and  better  equipped 
than  many  in  the  Unit^-d  States,  as  well 
a*  more  coetly  to  build  than  many  of  com- 
parable size.  There  was  no  food  grain  in 
the  elevator,  and  there  is  very  little  prospect 
that  there  will  ever  be  any  need  for  such 
a  mammoth  construction  If  the  same 
amount  of  money  had  been  used  for  con- 
strtictlng  smaller  elevators  In  the  country, 
there  Is  the  likelihood  that  more  people 
would  be  employee  and  more  mouths  fed. 
Large  central  storage  elevators  are  not  the 
answer  for  India  In  view  of  the  small  amount 
of  grain  grown  In  comparison  to  the  popula- 


Uon  since  there  Is  very  little.  If  any,  surplus 
accumulated 

Agricultural  college  and  community  de- 
velopment project  India  This  U  the  project 
whlrh  the  Prehidcnl  vUlted  on  hl«  Ulp  to 
the   Fur   Ba*t   laM  full 

Thoae  niPinbrri>  of  thr  t-iudy  mlwlon  who 
on  previouK  triixi  to  thr  nrrn  had  found  great 
hope  and  m  fact,  major  aatlifaotlon  In  the 
projected  expuniilon  ot  thr  community  de- 
velopment plan  niunt  t'O.'.f.t-  !<•  a  >ien»r  ot 
ijtttcr  dlnupjKjlniment  u\<t  \^i,  i'  .rpp'-io*  to 
i>e  a  change  In  direction  oi  •!,»•  pn  r.'Miii  .o  ii 
luck  of  evidence  (  r  Mifflru  m  rxpui,*iM;;  Al- 
though time  did  not  pmn;'  it  d'ta  .'d  uiul 
expended  study  of  thi-»r  pi -wit'i  :t.  tnuiy 
•ectlona  of  India,  the  men^bcr*  oi  tiir  -nulv 
mlaalon  feel  oonkiraliied  to  fxprr*>N  then 
concern  over  reportu  hr<  otrlit   to  iticit.  iimt 

the    development     of     '1,(      pr   ,^r-i;ij     Im-     nol 

Juatmed  earlier  hopei-  Mu  m  ku  n.irnoi. 
was  further  dleoournti'd  hs  ;;,r  <'..\a\.'\'  ui 
found  in  ft  "model  vi'.uo  i  i-'  'i-'.  for  thfir 
inspection  aa  repreeei.M.r  n  r, mity  de- 
velopment project  for  tin    ■    i -    r.v    >\   ii 

employeee  to  tenrh  the  ju  p.i  ti  ihr  <  oiu 
munlty  proper  health  and  saiiLition 
meihodn  In  neither  agricultural  expi.oMon 
nor  In  aaniury  provision  did  the  sillngr 
typify  profteaa.  In  riding  around  ii>r  inoiiri 
vlllftge."  adjacent  to  the  egrlcultuiai  crMrr 
the  study  mlaalon  noted  ncvvmi  torn -up 
tractora,  Not  1  acre  of  ttiu-d  noii  s.or  i  lu  ir 
of  a  growing  crop  wa*  found  nor  werr  thnr 
any  eigne  of  recent  cropi«  Favomhlr  tnrn- 
tlon  ihould  be  nt»»de  ol  the  cmnii  m  hool  and 
the  native  teacher,  however  Tlirre  was  little 
indication  that  agricultural  training  had  In- 
creeaed  the  food  supply,  nor  was  there  any 
indication  by  the  appearance  of  thr  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  children,  that  any 
agricultural  Improvement  had  led  to  ade- 
quate feeding  or  that  sanitary  training  had 
produced  ample  results  Although  the  study 
mlaalon  realizes  perfectly  that  it  can  bose 
no  cumulative  Judgment  on  one  example  it 
seems  significant  that  this  particular  village 
was  choeen  as  a  model  to  be  shown  to  us 

Some  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  community  development  plan  had 
swerved  away  from  Its  original  purpose  of 
helping  local  underdeveloped  communities 
learn  self-Improvement  through  their  own 
efforts,  which  would  increase  their  self- 
respect  as  well  as  their  sense  of  capacity: 
and  that  more  emphasis  had  been  put  In 
recent  years  on  rural  sociology.  The  study 
mission  would  certainly  recommend.  If  this 
be  the  case,  as  seemed  Indicated,  that  a  re- 
turn should  be  made  to  the  more  simple  and 
more  successful  program  of  "helping  little 
people  to  help  themselve.«;  "  At  this  time, 
the  study  mission  would  make  the  further 
observation  that  there  seems  to  be  inherent 
folly  In  the  creation  of  the  wide  gap  that  will 
persist  for  years  between  the  grandiose  top 
level  and  extravagant  projects,  from  which 
no  benefits  would  dribble  down  to  tlie  people 
within  their  lifetime,  and  that  sad.  drab 
level  of  humanity  such  as  witnessed  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  life  consists  only  of  a  scramble 
for  a  seed  of  grain  to  appease  insatiable 
hunger 

In  Karachi,  Pakistan,  we  found  a  new 
Embassy  building  that  covered  practi- 
cally a  city  block  that  is  still  under  con- 
struction even  ihoueh  the  capital  of  the 
Government,  2  years  atro.  wa.s  moved  to 
Rawal  Pindi.  700  miles  from  Karachi, 
where  we  will  have  to  construct  still  an- 
other Emba!5sy  building. 

In  Laos,  a  country  where  it  is  hard  to 
find  one  with  over  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion, one  member  of  the  committee  found 
a  school  which  had  16  individual  class 
booths  with  complete  tape-recording  sys- 
tem, with  a  master  control  up  in  front. 
for    teaching    language.     They    had    16 


people  In  these  Individual  booths  It 
would  take  them  3  months  to  learn  to 
run  the  equipment.  The  tape  recorders 
coat  about  $400  each,  and  they  had  16 
The  master  panel  was  a^  big  a.s  a  switch- 
board In  an  indu.sinal  plant  and  cost 
ion  or  flftccn  or  may  be  twenty  thou.sand 
dollars.  Probably  the  only  three  places 
In  the  United  Sinich  that  leach  foreign 
langungev  this  w,.\  an  Yule,  Colorado 
and  Oioiiitown  You  can  fUid  waste 
nnd  rxiiiiviu'unc.'  like  thi.s  in  every  coun- 
iry  we  visited 

Now  Mi  Sprakci  accoidir.K  to  the  De- 
pu;  imenl  .s  own  lUuics  we  have  $4,700 
million  in  the  pipeline  This  year's  re- 
Mie-t  iH  $4,175  million  In  addition  to 
ihi.s.  tluy  will  have  $1,500  million  from 
I  hi  Milt  (if  .surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
i.es  'Ihis  year  thu*  figure  amounted  to 
$l,r)G7  million  In  addition  to  that,  the 
liixpayeis  of  America  contilbuled  in 
li«6()  to  mit  inuiional  oiKtini/.tttlon* 
M44,707,208  This  gives  them  access  to 
$10,50U  million  Now  in  all  fairness  to 
oil!. selves  and  the  othei  count lie.s  and  U> 
Ihe  Ameiioun  luxpuyei,  don't  you  ihiiik 
n.i.s  bill  could  be  cut  ai  least  tme  and  a 
half  billion  dollar.s'' 

Mrs  BOL'IX^N  Mi  Chairman  I 
>  .eld  20  Inlnute^  to  the  uenlieman  Iiom 
Minnesota  .  Mr  JuddI. 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Chairman  T  am  hap- 
pv  lo  have  the  chance  to  follow  my 
distin.LUKshed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  Mr  Pilches)  He  has  pointed 
out  one  side  of  the  picture,  a  side  which 
has  been  true  in  a  greater  degiee  in  the 
past  than  it  is  now,  and  his  remarks  I 
hoi>e  will  help  us  further  to  improve 
the  situation.  But  I  must  make  one  or 
two  comments  about  the  specific  in- 
stances that  he  mentioned,  and  then  try 
to  get  the  whole  picture  in  larger  focus. 

For  example,  let  me  refer  to  a  report 
I  made  to  the  House  in  1956.  when  a 
,<tudy  mission  came  back  from  a  previous 
trip  to  the  same  area5  in  Asia  I  am 
so  sorry  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
could  not  have  been  on  one  of  those 
earlier  trips,  for  example,  to  Vietnam. 
in  1953  and  195r),  becau.se  if  he  had  seen 
the  country  then,  he  would  have  found 
this  time  that  the  program  there  with  all 
its  shortcomings  has  accomplished  one 
of  the  createsl  and  most  unbelievable 
miracles  m  all  history.  Maybe  the  doc- 
tors did  almost  everything  wrong  and 
wasted  .some  of  the  blood  transfusions; 
but  they  saved  the  patient's  life— the 
patient  whom  almost  nobody  gave  any 
hope  of  survival  as  late  as  1955.  He  saw 
the  bad  features.  I,  too,  saw  them  and 
deplore  them.  We  saw  the  failure  of 
some  crash  programs  that  were  put  in- 
to operation  in  an  emergency.  Maybe  if 
we  had  had  then  all  of  the  safe^juards 
that  we  now  have  in  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  and  m  this  bill  the  bad  projects 
would  not  have  been  start^Kl— but.  very 
po.<^.sibly  also,  the  patient  would  be  dead. 
This  is  the  mam  point  that  we  need  to 
keep  in  mind 

Here  is  what  I  .-aid  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  the  debate  on  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  4  years  ago. 

In  many  countries  we  are  doing  too  many 
things.  And  we  are  trying  to  do  them  too 
fast  •  •  •  In  countries  that  are  hanging 
on  by  a  thread,  why  not  simplify  the  pro- 
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eram  to  the  10  or  15  llfe-or-death  essentiala? 
ir  the  country  makes  it  for  5  years,  then  we 
can  go  ahead  with  more  elaborate  develop- 
ments The  immediate  need  Is  the  baaic 
proerams.  T-x,  much  beyond  them  only 
scatters  our  efforts,  complicates  our  opera- 
tions and  confuses  the  people. 

In  a  minority  report  which  I  sub- 
mitted after  my  trip  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  PilcherI  last  year.  I 
quoted  this  earlier  statement  and  added: 

There  is  Uttle  evidence  that  much  heed 
was  given  t-D  such  advice.  Yet  I  bell-ve 
events  have  demonstrated  Its  soundness 

I  have  been  dlsapoolnted  at  thf  emphnsis 
in  many  places  on  -he  bi^  and  spectacular. 
with  too  little  emphasis  on  the  smaller  and 
simpler  projects,  closer  to  the  people 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  made  a  very  eloquent  speech  m 
behalf  of  the  Iclnd  of  simpler  pro>iram 
that  mlMlonarles  worklnK  In  rural  arraa 
learned  many,  many  decades  aeo  li  the 
most  effective.  For  10  years  I  lived  In 
the  Interior  of  ChinA  whrre  I  wn*  the 
only  phynician  nt  one  time  for  aljcuit  17 
mimon  pooplfl  1  could  p^rhrtp^  htvvp 
annti  to  Hhnntfhftl  nr  fBipintJ  or  othrr 
Urgpr  ewnlf^rii  hut  I  prpfrrrrtd  to  work 
out  in  the  unw^roui*  ar««tt«  bf^eftime  I  »)«• 
hflv«d  ruml  urtM  ftio  the  be»t  pUrn  and 
wfty  to  bring  brtt«r  heftlth  and  Utmer 
pducftiioM  ttnd  better  ftKrlfuliurp  and 
irreater  conrtdene*'  and  t^n\^el  to  the  i)po- 
pie  of  a  relatively  undcvfloiwd  country 

Too  oft«n  the  earlier  ICA  prowrama 
were  like  big  Huper^tructures  without 
the  necewary  sound  and  solid  founda- 
tions. 

But  the  few  bad  project*  discussed  to- 
day were  almoet  all  started  back  In  1955, 
1956  or  1957.  They  represent  some  of  the 
wreckage  of  the  beginning  years,  but  no 
such  Ill-considered  projects  have  been 
approved  and  started  in  recent  years, 
since  those  countries  ?ot  on  their  feet  a 
little  and  were  not  in  such  urgent 
dangers  from  within  and  without. 

Each  year  our  committee  ha.s  adopted 
additional  measures  or  refinements  de- 
sisrned  to  correct  demon.strated  deficien- 
cies. We  hope  the  amendments  in  the 
present  bill  will  further  tighten  up  and 
improve  the  methods  by  which  ICA  car- 
ries on  its  operations 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  there  has  been  bad  administra- 
tion. The  committee  has  made  recom- 
mendations which  the  gentleman  says 
he  is  disappoint-ed  to  see  no  attention 
was  paid  to.  How  are  we  going  to  ever 
make  these  people  do  what  the  Congress 
wants  them  to  do?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  For  example,  the 
provision  we  adopted  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  section  517,  requiring  that  thoy  not 
embark  on  a  new  project  above  $100,000 
without  thorough  and  careful  engineer- 
in:j  and  technical  studies  ahead  of  time 
with  cost  estimates  and  financial  plans. 
These  can  be  followed  out  better  where 
there  are  stable  governments.  Some- 
tunes  in  the  earlier  years  when  a  gov- 
ernment was  hanging  on  the  edge  of  dis- 
aster, they  had  to  do  things  more  quickly 
and  with  less  study. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  says  about  517,  because  that 
was  my  original  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right  and  it  has 
proved  sound. 

Mr.  HAY3.  I  have  long  advocated 
that  the  Congress  set  up  a  watchdog 
group  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  see  that  they  do  follow  517.  I 
believe  that  is  the  only  way  we  will  ever 
get  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.    JUDD      The    gentleman    knows 
that  I  iilso  am  in  support  of  that  pro- 
posal.    May  I  add  that  we  set  up  in  the 
Marshall  plan  legislation  in  1948.  a  joint 
Hou.se  and  Senate  watchdog  committee 
to  do  that   very   thing.     I    must   admit 
that  vary  few  of  the  members  on  that 
committee  ever  read  the  reports  recu- 
Inrly  atid  completely.     They  were  all  too 
bu.'y.     Hi;w  can  there  be  a  real  watch- 
dog  committee  of   the  ConurcM  if  the 
Mrmb«r»  are  so  bu«y  that  thry  do  not 
have  A  rhancr  to  .'ttudv  the  rf'port^  in 
rirtftti,  dny  in  Rnd  dnv  out'     A  wnlchdoa 
rommittrr  wotihl  not  un'"ui<h  nil  Uir  ■'It. 
tmtlotili  thnt  Bh'iwld  br  unrruthfci    ))\jt 
11    woiild    PKpo«Mi    morn    (if    thrm,    niu\ 
etiilipr,  lh»n  Imn  bt-m  llm  ( tK»r  Imrrio. 
tme      I  h'.vt)  Uinu  f>il  Ihrtl  ">»i  i"Miiihl 
tee  ou^hl   to  hrtvn   M   Ulgni    ulufT    nhpr. 
dully  of  iMve«liattlorn      W«'  do  not  have 
a  fittcllon  of  the  utatT  that  ihf  C'.inimil. 
iff  on  (lovernmfMt  UptriUioni  properly 
hH«     Those  who  make  poUcica  in  thi« 
field  dhould  have  n  hlatT  lar«e  and  t?o<)d 
enough  to  be  able   to  point  out  to  ua 
where   the    policiPf>    that    we    farmulalc 
are  not  being   followed      I   have   advo- 
cated that  for  years,  but,  in  part  because 
of  space  limitations  on  the  nailery  floor 
where  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
is  located,  we  have  not  developed  such  a 
staff. 

Reluctantly  I  must  take  issue,  and  I 
wish  I  did  not  have  to.  with  something 
which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr, 
PiLCHtRl.  my  di.'^tiny;ui.shed  friend— and 
the  longer  you  travel  with  him  the  more 
affectitm  you  have  for  him — said  about 
the  President  of  Vietnam,  becau.'^e  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  left  to  stand  in 
tlie  Record  unexplained.  He  said  we 
were  rebuffed  in  Saigon  by  the  President 
of  Vietnam,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  original  rebuff  was  based  on 
misinformation  that  had  come  to  the 
President  from  the  Washington  news- 
paper our  colleague  mentioned.  The 
news  stoi-y  went  out  from  Washington 
that  the  Pilcher  subcommittee,  with  all 
of  our  names  given,  was  coming  to  Viet- 
nam 60  investigate  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment; going  to  hold  hearings  there, 
take  testimony  under  oath,  and  so  on. 
What  did  the  President  do?  He  did 
what  any  self-respecting  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment would  do  under  such  circum- 
stances. He  did  not  have  a  red  carpet 
out  to  receive  us.  Four  members  of  his 
Cabinet  had  already  accepted  invitations 
to  come  to  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  our 
Ambassador,  The  acceptances  were 
withdrawn. 

Now.  suppose  the  London  Times  came 
out  with  a  story  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  the  British  Government  was 
coming  to  Washington  to  Investigate  and 
hold  hearings  here  on  actions  of  the 
U.S.  Government  or  the  Congress  of  the 


Umted  States.  There  would  be  high 
dudgeon  in  our  country  and  I  doubt  that 
our  President  or  the  Congress  would 
send  a  welcoming  party. 

The  President  of  Vietnam  told  our  Am- 
bassador It  would  be  improper  for  him  to 
entertain  a  committee  that  wa.s  going  to 
investigate  his  government,  because  that 
would  obviously  look  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  influence  that  committee  in  his  favor. 
Was  that  not  a  normal  and  proper  re- 
action? 

As  soon  as  it  was  made  clear  to  the 
President   that   the  news  story  waa  In- 
accurate,  that  we  were  merely  one  of 
the  regular  subcommittees  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  that  go  around 
the   world   observing    all    these   various 
projecU  every  year  when  Congresa  is  not 
in  seJifiion.    that   we   were    not   u'uiiiK    to 
hold  hearings  on  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment   but  were  pjimarlly  c(M»cerned 
1,1  H'  idvit'  ■    'lie  'ipci  ,il  nti«  Mirre  of  our 
i)v,n    .t   ■  iHV     KA.    il   «<'t   LhiiikiH   ill    the 
i)t.,p«i    liwht.    and   I  miwl  *«y   I   never 
knew  itny  (Jhint  of  BUt-e  U)  do  m  much 
t<»  ormcl  a  ultualUm  whtii  n  ilrvriopi-d 
llitvt   till'    fucttt   wrif    no!    n«i    Hi"    I'v^' 
li.ii>iiiA  liud  irpuileU  Ihein.    II'  UU  lion 
MM'dal  IhluM* 

:        ni«ii    A. in  to  liitvfl   a  prnrrul   ilv 

,.i(.ii  l,.«ii«li«d  tnilr»»  to  he  *lt«Mf  >*«' 
waro  goutM  uj  bii  11,1'  iK'Xl  inorniUt^,  in 
order  U>  rci;tivc  un  vnih  .ui  honor  iiu*id, 
till  I  have  our  ch.iumiin  review  timt 
uuurd,  which  our  Embifchy  nwid  wtt*  the 
bl««f»t  lionor  tuurd  it  ImU  ivir  mm  n 
turned  out  for  any  vuitin»i  diKnitaiie.'* 
to  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  four  Cabinet  members  who 
Ivid  witlidrawn  their  acct-ptances  to  the 
Emba.'isy  dinner,  called  to  reaccept. 
Furthermore,  he  indicated  that  since  we 
seemed  to  be  particularly  interested  in 
agriculture,  he  would  like  to  send  a  fifth 
Cabinet  member  also,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Any  A.sian  would  under- 
stand this  as  a  gesture  of  .special  sig- 
nificance. 

Then  the  President  went  still  fur- 
ther. He  sent  word  that  lie  would  like 
to  have  us  call  on  him  at  any  time  most 
convenient  to  us  on  the  following  day. 
and  to  talk  with  him  as  long  as  we 
wanted  to.  Imagine  the  President  of  a 
country  giving  a  k'roup  of  visitinu'  Con- 
gressmen control  of  his  entire  day  I 
do  not  know  how  any  one  could  be  more 
gracious.  The  original  action  was  quite 
correct  in  my  opinion,  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  he  had.  from  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper.  When  he  found  the  in- 
formation was  inaccurate,  he  apologized. 
I  must  say  I  thought  we  Americans 
ought  to  be  equally  gracious  and  accept 
the  apology. 

You  have  heard  about  the  radio 
towers,  and  what  a  fiasco  they  turned 
out  to  be.  But  there  is  more  to  the 
story.  When  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam first  asked  for  the  towers,  the  Idea 
was  to  set  up  a  shortwave  broadcasting 
sy.stem  that  would  blanket  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia.  President  Diem  felt 
that  he  ought  to  alert  all  Its  peoples  to 
the  Communist  menace  as  he  had  come 
to  know  it  firsthand.  But  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  tliis  was  not  necessary, 
and  that  not  many  in  that  area  had 
shortwave  sets  with  which  to  hear,  and 


that  his  first  job  was  to  get  his  own 
country  under  control,  he  realized  Viet- 
nam did  not  need  u  broadcasting  station 
of  that  size  or  cl  aracter.  so  the  plan 
was  canceled,  afte:-  the  towers  had  been 
received.  It  was  t  irned  down  as  a  mts- 
taken  concept.  Toes  anyone  contend 
that  he  and  IC/,  should  have  gone 
through  with  it  juft  becau.se  it  had  been 
started — adding  st  11  more  waste?  But 
we  must  keep  our  €yes  on  the  main  fact 
Despite  some  wast?  and  unwise  efforts, 
the  program  overall  is  succeeding  in 
what  it  was  designt<l  to  do.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded thus  far  in  every  single  country 
where  we  have  gi\en  this  kind  of  aid 
Not  one  of  them  has  gone  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  \.ithout  this  aid  no- 
body can  deny  that  11  Kreat  many  of  them 
would  have  befn  cor  ipletely  lost  al;  eadv 

Thl.s,  however,  1^  not  the  thiiu:  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  today.  I  sm  sorry 
for  tlu'  cli\cr.'«ion 

Mis  CHCHCH  Mr  Clmlnnan  will 
the  urntlrtimn  yield' 

Mr  JUUU  I  yirlU  Ui  the  Kcntle* 
woiimn  from  IllinoU. 

Mm  C'lUJKCII  f  would  »hv  tO  lh# 
tfcMllernftJJ  Ihttt    I  hnvr  Imd  Mir  ItlMMr* 

of  making  H^-vrtiil  inpn  viiiii  imii  twn 
rtiound  thr  woild  »>nd  or;««  to  iin  )'m 
Kant  I  Wfjuld  not  take  i^»in  with  all 
that  the  g««nllernun  hin  (iitid  iiboui  l\\f 
Vttlue  of  thin  aid  bit  I  crituinly  rnuld 
not  iigrre  that  the  Prealdent  of  South 
Vietnam  aiKJloni/ed  and  I  certainly 
would  not  agree  tha  in  the  yeara  fcinct- 
1955.  the  radio  tow  ts  could  not  have 
been  used  for  a  .snibller  but  vital  radio 
project.  But  I  am  not  Roing  to  enter 
into  an  argument  \Mth  the  gentleman 
During  our  recent  trip,  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  developed  about  certain  specif- 
ic projecUs  that  the  gentleman  viewed. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  not  tell  us  a  word 
or  two  about  those  projects,  particularly 
the  one  in  Laos,  that  some  of  us  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 

Mr  JUDD.  I  think  I  know  the  one  the 
gentlewoman  has  in  mind,  and  I  will 
describe  it,  but  I  must  still  emphasize 
that  there  have  been  20  good  projects  to 
1  such  bad  project 

This  is  one  that  made  me  sick  The 
amount  of  money  involved  was  not  great. 
but  the  principle  was  inexcusable. 
When  Laos  got  its  independence  in  1955. 
it  did  not  have  a  currency  of  its  own.  it 
did  not  have  a  bank,  it  did  not  have  a 
mile  of  surfaced  road,  it  did  not  have 
anyone  experienced  in  foreign  trade,  it 
did  not  have  a  budget,  it  did  not  have 
any  tax  system  The  French  had  sup- 
ported the  whole  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  police  force  Then  the  Fiench 
moved  out,  Tlie  country  faced  almost 
the  most  impossible  task  ever  taken  on 
by  any  people,  and  wholly  unprepared  for 
it. 

I  may  say  that  the  State  Department, 
as  the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
ZablockiI  will  testify,  came  before  our 
subcommittee  on  the  Par  East  and  said: 
"We  do  not  know  whether  the  prospects 
are  good  enough  to  justfy  an  effort  to 
save  it  or  not  "  Buy  if  you  look  at  the 
map,  you  see  that  Laos  is  almost  as  long 
as  the  State  of  Minnesota,  pu.shing  down 
between  Vietnam  on  one  side  and  Burma 
and    Thailand    on    the    other    side.     If 


Laos  goes  down  the  whole  of  southeast 
Asia  soon  collapses.  We  said  we  thought 
we  had  to  make  an  effort.  So  we  tried. 
Actually,  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
progress  has  been  made  Some  waste 
and  mistakes  were  inevitable.  But  how 
explain  one  like  this?  I  wanted  to  visit 
a  teachers  training  school  in  the  capital, 
Vientiane,  that  we  had  visited  in  1953, 
There  was  not  a  school  in  the  country 
above  the  6th  grade,  and  in  that  little 
school  we  had  watched  youngsters  of 
16  or  17  years,  just  out  of  the  6th  grade, 
being  trained  to  go  out  and  teach  other 
children  up  to  the  6th  grade.  I  wanted 
to  see  it  now  and  to  find  out  how  much 
it  had  progressed  Well,  they  are  set- 
ting up  a  new  teacher.^'  training  insti- 
tute, as  we  had  recommended  in  1955 
thnt  they  do  They  have  one  building 
already  built  The  American  In  charge 
was  very  proud  of  It.  It  Is  sensibly 
built  When  hr  showed  me  the  various 
( lu^srooms,  wp  ramr  to  a  claRsroom  with 
about  40  indu  iduit;  nrnuliHit's  m  it. 
Thfie  wrip  two  othnu  llkr  il 

I  liiul  l-rc'li  UMolMn  whool  It)  H 
Hii'i'lliim  IniU''  "i'»l  tlip  I<»io  WPir 
oi'fi  iiiiiii-  i!iriM'--iivf;  1  hi'V  httd  tabled 
iiki  you  I'liiii  >ii  |ii(  iiH  iiltU'pK  aloiii!  thr 
liM  iiw.4s  \«itii  i>  lop  Hi  pluiti  bonidM  und 
tiu'ii  luiuuU  on  tiihpr  hide  to  ml  on 
'lliul  i.s  itU  they  f\f\  liiul  Hi  home  ex- 
cii)i  wluii  they  bit  on  tliPii  huunchefc 
What  mote  I'latjoiHte  v>nt  needed  lot  Ltio 
imht  M!.t  of  thf  villiii  I'.s" 

In  II.''  c•hl.^^Ioon;^  b'-lleve  It  or  not, 
they  had  the  beM  Muueiit  cliairs  I  have 
ever  seen,  I  wot  throuuli  college  with 
old  wooden  seats  with  an  arm  on  the 
side  on  which  to  take  notes,  and  most 
of  you  did  the  same  But  these  were 
the  latest  model  expensive  individual 
chairs  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
They  were  made  of  high  grade  wood 
with  walnut-finished  veneer.  They  had 
an  adjustable  back,  the  arm  was  sup- 
ported by  a  stainless  steel  shank  and 
was  adjustable  so  that  it  could  swing 
around  or  be  moved  up  and  down. 

Now.  the  only  way  you  can  get  goods 
to  Laos  is  to  ship  them  by  boat  to  Bang- 
kok. Thailand,  and  then  over  a  rickety 
railway  some  400  miles  to  Vientiane.  It 
costs,  as  I  recall,  about  S16  a  ton  freight 
to  get  it  to  Vientiane  aft^r  it  arrives  in 
Bangkok  There  is  plenty  of  wood  and 
cheap  labor  in  Laos.  Why  should  any- 
one send  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  get 
study  chairs  for  students  in  Laos,  that 
I  do  not  think  are  surpassed  or  equaled 
in  a  dozen  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
pay  all  that  freight  on  it.  and  accustom 
students  to  using  equipment  so  unlike 
anything  they  have  ever  known,  or  will 
have  again  in  their  own  environment? 
Why  buy  unnecessary  foreign  things 
that  they  are  not  used  to.  and  make  them 
less  likely  to  want  to  go  back  to  their 
villages  and  help  their  own  people? 
Who  asked  for  such  chairs,  I  do  not 
know.  Who  approved  such  a  request,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  small,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant. I  condemn  such  things  as 
unqualifiedly  as  anybody  can. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  let  anything 
draw  my  focus  of  attention  away  from 
the  main  things  in  this  program.  We 
aie  in  a  war  for  survival  and  we  have 
to  keep  these  countries  going,  if  possi- 


ble; give  them  greater  capacity  to  de- 
fend their  independence.  Without  this 
program,  most  of  them  do  not  have  a 
chance. 

So  this  debate  today.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  about  whether  we  are  to  continue 
the  mutual  security  program.  We  have 
got  to  carry  it  on.  Our  whole  defense 
posture  is  based  on  the  bases  and  the 
armed  forces  around  the  world,  some  4,5 
million  soldiers,  that  the  program  makes 
possible.  It  is  not  this  or  something 
better.  It  is  this  or  nothing  The  ques- 
tion IS  not  whether:  the  question  is 
how — how  to  make  the  program  more 
effective  and  how  much  is  necessary. 

I  think  it  has  improved  enormously  in 
certain  areas  and  in  some  resp)ect«.  I 
was  di.sappointed  in  other  area*  that  not 
enough    improvement    has   taken   place, 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
ycntleman  yield'' 

Mr  JUDD  I  Meld  to  the  Bentleman 
finm  North  Carolina 

Mr  JONAP  y>'\U  thr  KenMrmnn  ul\e 
UM  noinr  pxnmplpn  of  thr  uooA  i)ro.)r{tn7 
Wi'  have  tienrd  a  lot  of  rrlllrlMm 

Mr  Jt'DI)  Yr»  let  ine  Klvr  one  The 
wriilleftiiui  Iioin  (Iri^riila  iMi  PUfMrwl 
upokp  of  111'-  Joint  ComniU'iion  on  lluinl 
Hj'CodhIi  ucllofi      .K'RJt-   in      Chllitt  1 

mil  pii/iid  of  Lhtti,  becttune  I  wan  Itw 
iuithoi  of  It  m  111  c  IV  of  the  Marfclmll 
Plan  Aft  of  iy4H  There  were  three  im- 
poituni  IhuiKh  in  the  name  lueU  First, 
It  lb  a  ,!oint  commi^hion  There  are  three 
Chinese  apixjinled  by  the  Chinese  Pre.M- 
dent  and  two  Americans  appointed  by  ih( 
American  President,  The  Chairman  ih  a 
Chinese  They  work  things  ou'  together 
They  have  to  proceed  at  a  place  that  the 
Chinese  members  believe  is  acceptable 
and  understandable  by  their  people 

They  know  their  own  people  better 
than  we  do  Our  members  contribute 
some  things  which  the  Chmese  members 
cannot:  they  contribute  some  that  we 
cannot  In  these  10  years  there  has 
never  been  a  single  issue  on  which  there 
was  a  major  split  between  the  three 
Chinese  on  one  side  and  the  two  Ameri- 
cans on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  two 
American  experts  did  not  agree  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  follow:  and  .some- 
times the  Chinese  disagreed  among 
themselves.    It  is  a  joint  operation. 

Second,  it  is  rural.  That  is  where 
90  percent  of  the  people  are — in  the 
(.■oiintry. 

Third,  it  starts  with  reconstruction. 
They  were  demoralized  and  their  society 
.shattered  at  the  end  of  the  war.  You 
cannot  go  ahead  with  fancy  improve- 
ments or  reforms  until  you  get  a  founda- 
tion rebuilt  on  which  people  feel  reason- 
ably at  home  and  secure.  They  will 
prow  from  there. 

The  result  is  that  after  10  years  of 
work,  at  relatively  Uttle  cost,  Formosa 
has  become  the  showcase  in  the  Far 
East.  More  aid  has  gotten  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  they  appreciate  it. 
Less  has  gone  into  extravagances.  There 
IS  a  smaller  gap  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  There  is  great  industry  and 
pride  among  the  people,  almost  pride  in 
their  austerity.  They  know  they  are 
doing  a  good  job.  They  have  self- 
confidence.  They  exported  something 
like  $50  million  last  year  more  than  they 
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imported.  And.  il  they  did  not  have  to 
maintain,  with  our  approval,  some  600.- 
000  men  in  their  armed  forces,  for  the 
defense  not  only  of  Formosa  but  if  neces- 
sary, of  that  whole  part  of  the  world, 
Formosa  today  would  be  a  self-support- 
ing garden  spot.  It  has  become  in  a  few 
years  the  second  largest  producer  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  second  only  to  Cuba. 
There  are  little  clinics  in  each  of  the 
approximately  300  counties,  vaccinations 
against  smallpox  and  other  diseases, 
measures  for  elimination  of  rinder- 
pest, control  of  hog  cholera  and  other 
aniinal  and  plant  diseases.  Ninety-three 
percent  of  the  youngsters  are  in  school 
and  good  teachers  are  being  trained  for 
them.  Fifty  percent  were  illiterate  only 
10  years  ago.  This  is  the  kind  of  pat- 
tern that  has  been  outstandingly  success- 
ful in  every  sense. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Shihmen 
Dam.  The  Shihmen  Dam.  already  half 
completed  will  produce  about  80.000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  plus  irrigation.  Its 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  is  1.4  to  1.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Cai-olina  is  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  he 
knows  how  few  of  the  many  projects 
here  at  home  for  which  we  appropriate 
money  have  that  high  a  benefit-to-cost 
ratio. 

I  agree  that  we  Americans  out  there 
are  just  as  we  are  at  home.  We  like  big 
things:  we  want  to  build  monuments; 
we  want  enormous  and  fast  develop- 
ment— at  the  top.  Often  we  have  not 
been  willing  to  get  down  to  the  grass 
roots  as  we  ought  to.  and  as  a  result  we 
do  not  go  as  fast  at  the  top  as  ^e  could. 
This  is  the  kind  of  searching  study  that 
your  committee  tries  to  make.  We  want 
to  accomplish  more  at  less  cost.  The 
real  way  to  save  money  is  not  to  cut  out 
the  program  but  to  cut  the  waste  out  of 
the  program.  The  way  to  save  is  to 
make  the  program  succeed.  We  wiU  not 
be  able  to  do  it  by  cutting  funds  below 
the  optimum  needed.  That  would  be  to 
abandon  the  world  and  abandon  our- 
selves. As  it  succeeds  and  countries  are 
able  to  develop,  the  amount  will  be 
reduced,   naturally. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
in  addition  to  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, there  is  $1,250  million  outstanding 
from  last  year  in  an  authorization  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund?  And  is 
it  not  true  also  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Congress  last  year 
removed  entirely  the  ceiling  on  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program?  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  the  bill  under  con.sidera- 
tion  the  budget  is  reQuestin.g  $2.7  billion 
that  heretofore  was  carried  in  thi.s  bill, 
which  was  authorized  last  year.  So  this 
could  be  the  highest  request  received  in 
recent  years,  if  they  use  all  of  the  au- 
thorizations that  are  outstanding.  Is 
that  a  statement  of  facf 

Mr  JUDD  That  is  a  statement  of 
fact.  And.  I  myself  think  that  it  was 
right  and  proper  last  year  to  change  the 
policy  whereby  every  year  we  voted  an 
authorization  for  the  military,  and  in- 
stead put  our  military  assistance  to  other 
countries    right    into   competition   with 


appropriations  for  our  own  defense 
forces.  Oftentimes  Members  would  get 
up  and  say,  "Of  course  the  Pentagon 
favors  military  assistance  to  others  as 
long  as  it  is  in  addition  to  funds  for  our 
own  farces.  But  if  the  funds  for  others 
should  mean  less  for  our  own,  then  they 
will  oppose  funds  for  others.  Put  the 
two  together  and  we  will  find  out  what 
they  really  think  about  the  value  of 
military  assistance  ' 

Let  me  read  from  page  18  of  the 
report  what  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates 
had  to  say  on  this : 

I  know  of  no  more  forceful  way  to  em- 
phasize the  essential  role  played  by  mili- 
tary a«slstance  In  assuring  the  security  of 
this  Mation  than  to  cite  this  fact;  Our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recently  said,  with 
complete  unanimity,  that  they  would  not 
want  |1  added  to  the  defense  budget  for 
1961  II  that  dollar  had  to  come  out  of  our 
recomaiended  military  assistance  program. 

Mr  P.\SSMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  again.  I  wish  to 
ask  how  could  this  be  competitive  when 
the  Defense  Department  administers 
both  programs''  It  is  known  that  in 
many  instances  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment overstocks,  it  disposes  of  the  sur- 
plus material  through  the  military  as- 
sistance phase  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  This  is  done  at  a  price  .some- 
times as  much  as  200  percent  of  the 
original  cost,  and  provides,  in  effect,  a 
new  appropriation  for  the  Department's 
own  u.se 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  has  had 
a  vei-y  great  and  vast  experience  with 
bureaucracies  in  this  Government.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  the  Pentagon 
bureaucracies  will  take  all  that  they  can 
for  themselves,  unle.ss  they  genuinely  be- 
lieve that  to  get  more  for  their  own 
operations,  their  own  forces,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  aid,  would  cripple  se- 
riouslv  the  overall  defenses  of  the 
United  States.  'When  they  put  foreign 
aid  an  a  par  with  funds  for  our  own 
force$.  I  am  certain  that  such  foreign  aid 
is  giving  us  full  value,  and  is  not  a  waste 
or  giveaway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  just  a  little, 
before  I  conclude,  about  what  I  oritrinally 
intended  to  discuss.  I  had  hoped  to  talk 
about  facts  and  figures  in  this  bill,  but  I 
did  not  get  to  them.  Let  me  sketch  the 
overajl  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. Fifteen  years  ago.  at  the  end  of 
the  vfar.  there  was  chaos  and  disaster, 
poverty,  and  impending  collapse  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  We  concentrated  on 
Europe.  That  was  understandable. 
It  had  the  greatest  potential  power.  Our 
ancetltors  came  from  there.  It  also  was 
easier  to  do.  We  merely  had  to  restore 
a  wracked  industrial  plant;  they  had  the 
skills,  So  we  started  the  Marshall  plan 
for  Europe  and  it  .succeeded. 

Hoiv  many  at  that  time  thought  that 
Italy  and  Greece.  Austria,  and  even 
France  were  going  to  be  able  to  pull 
through?  We  put  our  minds  and  our  re- 
sources to  it,  we  developed  a  funda- 
menttilly  sound  program,  although  with 
a  lot  of  waste,  to  be  sure,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded. 

During  that  period,  we  tried  to  disen- 
gage ourselves  from  even  more  difficult 
problems  elsewhere.  We  said  that  we 
were  not  going  to  have  any  involvement 


in  China.  We  withdrew  our  forces  from 
Korea,  inviting  the  attack  we  wanted  to 
avoid.  We  did  not  make  any  effort 
to  save  Asia,  comparable  to  the  efforts  in 
Eui-ope.  Then  came  the  Korean  attack. 
We  recognized  that  the  loss  of  Asia 
would  be  disastrous,  even  to  our  efforts  in 
Europe.  So.  belatedly.  10  years  ago,  we 
surted  the  same  kind  of  program  in 
Asia,  adjusted  to  local  conditions  there. 
Well,  we  are  succeeding  there  too.  The 
corner  has  been  turned  in  Asia  It  is 
almost  unbelievable,  to  people  who  have 
lived  there  in  the  past,  to  see  thofe  coun- 
tries now.  Almost  without  exception 
they  are  better  off  economically ;  they 
are  better  off  militarily;  they  are  better 
off  politically.  Some  are  not  much  more 
than  holding  their  own  and  one  or  two. 
possibly,  have  gone  back.  But,  by  and 
large,  that  whole  area,  which  was  in 
mortal  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  Com- 
munists. haXbeen  saved. 

Let  me  use  my  hand  as  a  rouch  map 
of  Asia,  China  is  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
It  has  14  fingers,  peninsulas  and  i.sland 
groups,  running  out  from  it  from  Japan 
and  Korea  through  Foimosa,  the  Philip- 
pines, 6  countries  m  south  Asia  and  4 
across  the  southern  border  of  China; 
Burma,  India,  P;iki.stan.  Afuhanistan. 

Mr.  Lenin,  almast  40  years  at'o  said 
that  the  way  to  Paris  is  through  Peiping 
and  Calcutta.  Tlie  Communist.s  did  not 
foreet. 

Day  before  yesterday  the  bastball  sea 
son  opened  To  get  China  for  the  Com- 
munists, was  to  get  on  f\rst  ba.se  A 
man  runs  to  first  base— in  order  to  get 
to  second  base.  Second  ba.se  is  the  14 
countries  around  China  In  which  live 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
That  Is  what  the  Communists  want,  and 
what  we  must  not  let  them  get.  China  Is 
a  deficit  countiT.  except  for  manpower. 
Where  are  the  great  natural  resources. 
the  riches  of  Asia?  In  these  southern 
penirLsula-s.  where  there  arc  tin.  oil,  rub- 
ber, and  rice  surpluses.  'What  else  do 
they  need?  Thoy  need  industry  There 
it  is  in  the  Japan  finger.  If,  in  addition 
to  the  Chinese  manpower  and  central 
base,  they  can  get  the  resources  of 
southeast  Asia  and  the  industry  of  Ja- 
pan, they  will  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial industrial  complex  In  the  world. 

What  is  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia  try- 
ing to  accomplish?  It  is  trying  to  keep 
Red  China  from  getting  to  second  base. 
Of  course  we  would  like  to  pick  off  the 
man  on  Jlrst  base  too.  Everybody  tends 
to  talk  about  and  focus  attention  on 
Communist  China.  We  cannot  do  much 
about  that  directly  for  the  present.  The 
main  task  is.  do  not  let  Red  China  get 
to  .second  base.  He  will  die  on  fli'^t  base 
eventually,  if  we  do  not  let  him  get  to 
second  base.  The  foreign  aid  program  is 
what  has  enabled  the  second  base  coun- 
tries to  stay  free  all  these  years. 

If  communism  gets  to  second  base, 
does  it  stop?  No;  it  drives  for  third 
base,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.  And 
then  it  heads  for  home  plate,  which  is. 
of  course,  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  overall  setting  in  which  we 
have  to  consider  this  program.  It  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  since  the 
war  33  new  countries  have  come  into 
being,  through  the  Balkanization  of  old 


empires.  These  countries  are  new.  Their 
peoples  for  the  most  part  are  inexperi- 
enced in  self-government.  They  do  not 
have  a  soimd  or  developed  economy. 
They  do  not  have  trained  defense  forces. 
Illiteracy  is  high  and  annual  income  as 
low  as  $30  per  capita.  They  do  not  have 
people  trained  to  administer.  We  com- 
plain about  bureaucrats  here;  but  try  to 
run  a  government  without  a  handful  of 
people  who  understand  taxes,  budgeting, 
and  accounting.  These  33  countries 
cannot  make  it  without  a  lot  of  friendly 
advice  and  assistance,  especially  tech- 
nical training  and  moral  support. 

In  addition  to  the  33  new  countries 
that  have  atUined  independence.  10  old. 
esUblished  countries  have  lost  their  in- 
dependence; mature  peoples,  with  mag- 
nificent histories,  and  traditions,  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  Communist  em- 
pire. 

The  problem  consists,  first,  of  tne 
strength  and  the  unity  of  the  Commu- 
nists. They  know  what  they  want. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
they  have  deviated  a  single  iota  from 
their  planned  objective  of  getting  con- 
trol of  the  world  by  one  method  or  an- 
other; [jerhaps  I  should  say  by  one 
method  and  another.  Second,  is  the 
weakness  of  all  these  new  countries— 
mostly  in  Asia  and  Africa.  And  third, 
is  the  disunity  and  division  among  the 
older  and  stronger  countries,  mostly  of 

the  West.  ^   ^^     ^ 

Naturallv.  the  strategy  of  the  Com- 
munists is  to  subvert  the  weak  and  divide 
the  strong.  Naturally,  our  policy  has  to 
be  Do  not  let  them  divide  the  strong,  and 
do  not  let  them  subvert  the  weak,  if  we 
can  help  It.  If  we  can  hold  England 
and  Germany  and  France  and  Italy  and 
so  on.  together  with  Canada  and  our- 
selves we  can  confront  them  with  mili- 
tary strength  that  will  deter  aggression. 
How  can  we  keep  them  from  subvert- 
ing the  weak?     Help  the  weak  become 

strong. 

This  is  what  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  do. 

First  Do  not  let  the  Communists  win 
any  more  victories— political,  economic, 
diplomatic,  military— that  will  make 
them  stronger  and  make  others  lose  faith 
and  confidence  in  us  so  they  are  forced  to 
come  to  terms  with  Communist  China,  for 
instance.  ^,  ,_,     ^, 

Second.  Do  not  let  them  divide  the 
.strong.  If  we  can  keep  their  attention 
focused  on  essential  things 

Third.  Help  the  weak  become  strong. 

Let  us  work  a,s  hard  as  we  can  to 
tighten  up.  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  mutual  security,  as  we  have  tried 
to  do  in  the  bills  of  the  last  2  years,  arid 
as  I  think  we  have  done  in  this  bill. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties,  do 
not  forget  that  the  program  has  suc- 
ceeded thus  far  in  what  we  set  out  to  do: 
increase  the  capacity  of  people  to  main- 
tain their  own  independence  and  to 
begin  to  improve  the  hving  conditions  of 
their  people. 

It  has  saved  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars—net Because  without  this  pro- 
gram we  would  have  had  to  increase  our 
own  Armed  Forces  to  such  greater  pro- 
portions. If  we  want  to  live  as  free  men. 
that  It  would  make  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram seem  small  by  compari-son. 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  burden  to  ap- 
propriate $3  billion  or  $4  billion  each 
year  for  mutual  security,  but  without 
mutual  security  our  burden  would  be  far 
heavier.  Our  choice  is  not  between  this 
and  something  less  costly,  it  Is  between 
this  and  something  more  costly.  Knock 
this  out  or  cripple  it,  and  we  shall  have 
to  inciease  enoi-mously  our  own  budget 
for  arms  here  at  home,  plus  American 
boys  to  carry  and  man  the  weapons. 

Overall  the  program  has  been  brilliant- 
ly successful  these  last  12  years.  The 
patient  is  stronger  fimdamen tally.  Now 
we  have  to  clean  up  those  organs  that 
have  some  TB.  or  cancer,  or  infection,  or 
paralysis,  or  wasting  away,  here  and 
there,  so  as  to  make  the  free  world 
healthier  and  stronger,  until  the  day 
comes  when  the  urge  of  man  to  be  free, 
within  the  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries forces  those  regimes  to  make  such 
concessions,  or  at  least  to  keep  so  busy 
at  home  tliat  they  have  to  give  up  their 
dreams  and  plans  of  world  domination. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  HaleyI. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  the  fine  speech  that  the  gentle- 
man has  just  finished  I  do  not  think 
the  moneys  we  poured  into  the  ratholes 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  ever  done  this 
country  one  bit  of  good.  I  think  this  is 
the  poorest  program  the  American  peo- 
ple have  ever  been  called  upon  to  sub- 
sidize. I  have  never  voted  for  it.  The 
gentleman  has  not  convinced  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  While  I  am  aware  that  we  are 
going  to  again  pass  a  measure  approv- 
ing the  pouring  of  billions  of  dollars 
dovi-n  the  drainpipes  of  foreign  nations. 
I  am  more  confident  tlian  ever  that 
when  I  oppose  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  speaking  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  favor  further  exten- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  program.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  favor  extension  of 
the  authority  of  the  Govenunent  to 
waste  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  m 
boondoggling  projects  in  73  nations 
around  the  worid.  with  no  mdication 
that  this  country  is  deriving  any  tangi- 
ble benefit  in  the  way  of  what  we  call- 
hopefully  and  wishfully— mutual  se- 
curity. ,  .^         ^r. 

The  mail  in  my  office,  from  the  peo- 
ple of  mv  district  on  the  southwest  coast 
of  Florida  and  from  people  all  over  my 
State  shows  that  in  heavy  majority, 
they  are  not  just  unhappy  about  this 
foreign  aid  giveaway.  They  dishke  it, 
and  they  want  to  be  rid  of  it. 

I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  mail  in  the  ofHce 
of  even-  Member  of  this  body— yes— in 
the  offices  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
also  this  survey  would  show  that  it  is 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States— the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States— that  we  should 
abandon  the  program.  I  would  doubt 
that  there  Is  a  Member  sitting  here  to- 
day from  whatever  district  he  may  come, 
whose  mail  on  this  subject  indicates  that 
his  constituents  favor  the  bill  before  us. 

For  that  matter,  I  would  doubt  that 
there  Is  a  Member  sitting  in  this  House 


this  afternoon  who  is  hinxself  satisfied 
with  this  bill,  or  with  the  program  it  will 
extend  another  year.  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  the  most  ardent  proponents  of 
continuation  of  foreign  aid  are  satisfied 
in  their  hearts  with  the  program  as  it 
exists  today.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
most  sincere  of  my  colleagues  who  favor 
a  permanent  foreign  aid  program  believe 
that  the  present  bill— authorizing  exten- 
sion of  a  hodgepodge  and  a  mish-mash — 
in  any  way  guarantees  a  program  which 
can  be  of  proven  benefit  to  this  country, 
or.  for  that  matter,  to  the  countries 
which  receive  this  aid 

There  is  uneasiness  m  this  Congress 
about  this  program.  It  is  a  justified 
uneasiness.  It  is  not  a  whim  from  the 
blue.  It  is  an  uneasiness  which  reflects 
accurately  the  current  of  sentiment,  I 
might  even  say  tide  of  sentiment,  which 
is  sweeping  strongly  over  our  entire  coun- 
tiT.  as  our  people — the  people  to  whom 
we  are  responsible — realize  not  just  the 
burden  imposed  upon  them,  but  the  fu- 
tility of  their  assumption  of  this  terrific 
economic  load. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
mounting  strength  of  thus  tide,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  believe  tliat.  if  a  na- 
tional referendum  could  be  had  on  the 
proposal  to  continue  foreign  aid.  the 
proposition  would  not  just  be  defeated, 
but  would  be  crushingly  defeated. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  I 
were  running  for  membership  in  this 
House  against  an  incumbent  who  voted 
for  this  bill.  I  would  base  my  campaign 
on  that  one  vote — and  would  w  in.  hands 
down.  The  tone  of  my  mail  from  my  own 
constituents  is  such  that  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  face  them  if  I  should  vote  to 
extend   this  program, 

I  am  sorrowfully  persuaded  that,  even 
though  we  all  know  this  program  is  not 
what  the  people  want  and  that  it  is  not 
accomplishing  any  material  good  for  the 
NaUon,  a  sufiBcient  number  of  you  will 
vote  to  pass  the  foreign  aid  bill.  But.  I 
warn  you.  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  the  time  is  running  out 
on  foreign  aid— that  if  we  pass  this  bill. 
we  may  face  public  reaction  so  strong 
that  it  will  sweep  some  of  you  out  of 
office. 

But  if  I  am  swept  out  of  office — and  I 
do  not  expect  to  be— it  will  not  be  be- 
cause I  voted  for  this  biU.  I  shall  not 
vote  for  it.  If  I  did  vote  for  the  bill.  I 
would  think  that  was  good  and  sufficient 
ground  for  me  to  vote  even  against  my- 
self, as  the  representative  of  my  district, 
in  this  years  elections. 

This  bill  represents  an  attempt  to  fool 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  do 
not  blame  this  on  our  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  have 
labored  long  and  hard  to  bring  out  this 
bill  But  what  they  have  produced  is 
essentially  the  administration's  own 
bill—prepared  not  by  President  Eisen- 
hower but  bv  the  staff  of  that  somewhat 
strange  and  mysterious  agency,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration, 
which  will  be  supported  and  nurtured  by 
this  bill.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  fool  the  American  pubhc. 

The  report  on  this  bill  which  has  been 
handed  to  us  would,  at  one  point,  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  Is  an  authorization 
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for  only  $1.3  bUlion  to  carry  forward  the 
foreign  aid  program.  At  another  point, 
getting  somewhat  closer  to  the  truth,  we 
are  told  that  the  bill  authorizes  expendi- 
tures of  $4.1  billion.  But  nowhere  are 
we  told  the  cold,  harsh  fact  that  there 
are  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  funds 
which  do  not  even  appear  in  this  bill — 
that  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  funds 
available  for  the  next  fiscal  year  which 
are  not  included  in  the  bill  actually  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  which  is  included. 

I  am  by  profession  an  accountant,  and 
I  have  resison  to  believe  that  I  am  a 
pretty  good  one.  Accountants  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  understand  and  ferret 
out  all  manner  of  twisting  and  juggling 
of  figures — but  I  say  in  all  candor  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  in  this  country  an 
accountant  who  could  track  down  all  of 
the  money  that  we  are  pouring  into  this 
cornucopia,  this  horn  of  plenty,  that  we 
call  mutual  security.  It  may  be  mutual 
security,  but  it  certainly  is  not  financial 
security  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  confused  by  the  gobbledygook 
which  surrounds  this  whole  program, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the 
people  of  our  country  could  be  other 
than  confused  about  it.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  we  supposedly  made  available, 
by  appropriation.  $3,225  million  for 
foreign  aid.  That  is  what  it  said  in  the 
bill— and  that  is  what  the  people  read  in 
the  newspapers. 

But  what  are  the  facts''  The  facts 
are  that  there  was  available  for  foreign 
aid  in  the  current  fiscal  year— the  year 
for  which  we  were  providing  when  we 
took  this  up  last  year— a  total  of  38.111 
million.  In  other  words  the  appropria- 
tion we  approved,  the  appropriation  that 
was  announced  to  the  world,  was  only 
40  percent — less  than  half  than  the 
amount  actually  available  for  the  foreign 
aid  spenders. 

If  the  foreign  aid  administrators  al- 
ready have — in  what  they  fancifully  call 
their  pipeline  but  which  actually  is  their 
checking  account  at  the  Treasury — one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  money  as  they 
come  up  here  and  tell  us  they  need  to 
operate  the  program,  it  would  occur  to 
me.  that  we  could  reasonably  declare  a 
moratorium  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  on  any  new  appropriations  at  all. 
For  myself.  I  wi.«h  we  would.  That  is 
a  mutual  security  program  I  could  sup- 
port, because  we  would,  for  the  first  time, 
be  getting  something  by  salvage  from 
this  monster.  I  would  doubt,  however, 
that  we  will  have  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  to  do  what  I  believe  all  of  us 
know  we  .should  do 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  committee  on  havins: 
included  the  language  which  appears 
on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  standards  to  be  used  hereafter  in 
determining  the  feasibility  of  water  re- 
sources development  programs  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

As  the  committee  may  recall,  it  was  2 
years  ago.  in  1958,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Edmondson)  and 
I.  along  with  others,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  this  effect.     That  amendment 
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was  adopted  by  the  House  but  deleted  by 
the  Senate. 

Unless  this  provision  or  something 
substantially  similar  appears  in  the  final 
version  of  the  legislation  this  year  when 
it  comes  back  to  us  from  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  expect  to  support  the  bill  at  that 

time. 

Like  mAny  of  you.  as  I  said  in  1958 
when  discussing  this  particular  matter. 
I  have  supported  this  legislation  in  years 
past  and  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
support  it  again,  because  I  feel  that  we 
in  the  Congress  owe  something  more  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than 
mere  carping  criticism  of  his  conduct  of 
our  international  affairs 

I  have  supported  it  and  feel  a  con- 
tinuing sense  of  responsibility  to  support 
it  in  spite  of  my  own  misgivings  over 
certain  specific  activities  carried  out 
under  the  program  and  in  spite  of  its 
unpopularity  among  many  people,  be- 
cause in  a  world  where  apparently  only 
the  strong  may  remain  free,  we  need  to 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  those  who 
sincerely   wish   to   remain  free. 

Yet  there  is  a  complete  double  stand- 
ard In  the  matter  of  water  development 
projects.  There  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent sets  of  criteria,  one  for  projects 
in  our  own  country  and  another  for  proj- 
ects which  we  help  finance  in  foreign 
land^;. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  language  contained  in  the  sec- 
tion to  which  I  refer,  it  is  subsection 
i2i  (bi  beginning  on  page  10  of  the  bill, 
and  it  reads  as  follows : 

«bi  All  nonmilltary  flocxl  control,  recla- 
mation and  other  water  and  related  land 
resource  programs  or  projects  proposed  for 
construction  under  titles  I.  II,  or  III  (except 
sec.  306 1  of  chapter  II.  under  section  400. 
or  under  section  451  of  this  act.  shall  b€ 
examined  by  qualified  engineers,  financed 
under  this  act,  In  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral pr'x:edures  prescribed  In  circular  A-47 
of  ibe  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  Decem- 
ber 81.  1952,  for  flood  control,  reclamation, 
and  other  water  and  related  land  resource 
pro9p-arns  and  projects  proposed  for  con- 
struction within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  all  caaes 
the  benefits  and  costs  shall  be  determined, 
and  a  copy  of  the  determination  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  No  such  program  or  proj- 
ect shall  be  undertaken  on  which  the  bene- 
fits do  not  exceed  the  costs  and  which  does 
not  otherwise  meet  the  sUndards  and  cri- 
teria used  In  determining  the  feasibility  of 
floo^l  control,  reclionatlon.  and  other  water 
and  related  land  resource  programs  and 
projjects  proposed  for  construction  within 
the  icontlnental  limits  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  per  circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau 
of  xhe  Budget,  dated  December  31.  1952. 

The  purpose  of  this  language  is  to  re- 
quire flood  control,  navigation,  and  water 
resource  developments  financed  in  for- 
eign lands  through  our  mutual  security 
program  to  comply  with  the  same  stand- 
ards winch  are  so  rigidly  and  inflexibly 
applied  by  the  administration  against 
domestic  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
wader  resource  developments 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two 
yardsticks — as  different  as  night  and 
day.  V/Hen  it  comes  to  our  domestic 
waOer  development  needs  in  the  United 


States,  no  matter  how  big  or  how  small 
the  projects,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
imposes  an  arbitrarily  rigid  and  com- 
pletely inflexible  yardstick. 

For  3  years  now.  since  devastating 
floods  ravaged  two  rather  lai-ge  resi- 
dential areas  in  my  district,  I  have  been 
feverishly  trying  to  speed  up  the  long, 
laborious  process  through  which  con- 
struction of  needed  flood  control  works 
is  authorized.  The  average  time  lapse 
between  initial  authorization  and  final 
construction  of  projects  in  the  United 
States  is  10  years  and  8  months,  all  be- 
cause of  the  painstaking  detailed  step- 
by-step  procedures  required  for  domestic 
projects. 

When  It  comes  to  water  developments 
to  be  financed  in  foreign  lands,  there 
has  been  no  requirement  whatever  that 
they  be  reported  individually  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  requirement  that  they  measure 
up  to  the  criteria  of  economic  foasibiUty. 
absolutely  no  report  on  a  bonefits-to- 
costs  ratio,  and  no  hard  and  fast  require- 
ment whatever  that  funds  be  matclied 
locally  where  local  land  enhancement 
and  domestic  water  benefits  accrue. 

Each  of  these  requirements  has  been 
applied   with  a  vengeance   by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  against  every  water 
resource   development  proposed   in   the 
United  States.    This  all-powerful  execu- 
tive Bureau  has  assumed   to   itself  the 
right    to   overrule    the    Coi-ps    of    Army 
Er^gineers  and  the  duly  delegated  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress.    When  it  comes 
to  water  resource  developments  in  the 
United  States,  this  appointed  agency  has 
enormous  power,  and  the  full  extent  of 
this  power  Ls  appreciated  when  we  realize 
that  this  Bureau  caused  the  President  of 
the  United  States  twice  to  veto  our  rivers 
and  harbors  bill,  passed  by  .such  an  over- 
whelming majority   by  both   Houses  of 
the  Congress,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the   mature   judgment  of   the   Congress 
differed    from    the    hard    and    arbitrar>' 
yardstick    applied    by    this    appointive 
agency  in  just  3  6  percent  of  the  total  fi- 
nancial authorizations  in  that  bill.    On 
one  occasion,  such  a  bill  was  vetoed,  even 
though  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  of- 
ficially approved  all  but  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  financial  authorizations. 
Now.   contrast  tiiat   if   you   will   with 
the  complete  fiexibility  and   utter  lack 
of  financial  accountability  to  the  Con- 
gress which  has  characterized  water  de- 
velopments   in    foreign    lands    financed 
under  this  mutual  security  program  by 
the   International   Cooperation    Admin- 
istration.    In   the   previous   Congress   a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,   under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  our  respected  col- 
league    the    gentleman     from    Virginia 
I  Mr.    Hardy  I.     undertook    to    make    a 
thoroughgoing    study    of   such    projects 
and    niiule    some    amazing    revelations 
concerning    the    absolute    lack    of    any 
yardstick  whatever. 

Permit  me  to  read  a  few  comments 
from  the  report  of  that  House  commit- 
tee upon  the  annual  budget  presentation 
of  the  ICA: 

The  agency  pt>6sesse«  almcjst  unlimited 
flexibility  In  the  tran&fer  of  funds.  Thi* 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  broad  au- 
thority  conferred    upon    the   agency   by   the 


basic  mutual  security  legUlaUon.  and  the 
absence  of  specific  details  (an  outgrowth  of 
the  lllusUatlve  budget)  in  the  annual  ap- 
proprlaUon  acts.  Unleaa  thU  exoeaalTe 
flexlbinty  Is  curbed,  improvement  In  the 
mechanics  of  the  budget  presentation  alone 
would  not  assure  the  Congress  that  the  pro- 
gram*  and  projects  listed  therein  would  be 
carried  out. 

Obviouj-ly,  when  these  various  pro- 
grams are  lumped  together  into  a  single 
package,  the  ultimate  result  can  be  noth- 
ing but  confusion.  Undoubtedly,  many 
of  the  programs  undertaken  by  the  ICA 
are  wholly  justifiable  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Many  of  them  probably 
'  are.  Perhaps  even  all  of  them  are.  But 
the  point  is  that  It  has  been  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  examine  the  budget  presenta- 
tion of  the  ICA  and  to  know  anything 
whatever  of  the  economic  feasib.lity  of 
the  Individual  projects  therein  contem- 
plated. 

Our  t£isk  in  attempting  to  understand 
and  to  justifv  these  expendituies  is  made 
the  more  difllcult  by  the  practice  of  this 
agency  in  presenting  a  pure  illustrative 
budget.  There  is  no  requirement,  as 
there  is  in  our  liomestic  public  works 
program,  that  v.-e  list  the  individual 
projects.  Instead,  the  ICA  simply  sets 
forth  various  act  vitles  and  types  of  ac- 
tivities as  merely  illustrative  of  the  kind 
of  program  it  intimds  to  carry  out. 

The  lack  of  ctngressional  control  of 
these  funds,  indcd  the  lack  of  congres- 
sional identification  of  the  individual 
projects  contcmi)lated,  becomes  star- 
tlinglv  apparent.  Not  only  does  the  ICA 
operate  under  the  cloak  of  vagueness, 
but  it  enjoys  almost  unlimited  freedom 
to  change  its  coirse  in  midstream,  to 
alter  during  a  fiscal  year  the  direction 
of  Its  programs,  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  project  to  ancther.  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  indeed  from  one  basic 
type  of  activity  to  another 

I  should  like  to  quote  at  this  point 
from  the  fifth  report  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Goveriment  Operations  en- 
titled •  Re\-iew  of  the  Budget  Formula- 
tion and  Presentation  Practices  of  the 
International  Ccoperation  Administra- 
tion": 

Beca\ise  of  the  broad  auihorttles  con- 
ferred upon  the  agency  In  the  basic  mutual 
security  legislation,  and  since  its  appropria- 
tions are  not  mad;  on  a  country  or  project 
basis,  ICA  Is  not  legally  bound  to  hold  to 
the  country  prognms  or  levels  of  aid  pro- 
posed. For  cxamrle,  so  long  as  the  funds 
appropriated  for  t'le  category  "Development 
assistance"  are  used  for  that  general  pur- 
pose, the  director  can  decide  not  to  pxirsue 
any  of  the  country  programs  presented  to 
the  Congress,  and  embark  on  entirely  new 
programs  In  a  dlffi  rent  set  of  countries.  If 
such  new  program!  cannot  be  financed  en- 
tirely from  funds  a  -allable  wUhln  the  appro- 
priate category.  IC\  can  Invoke  an  unusual 
statutory  authorlt.-  which,  within  a  very 
broad  range,  empowers  the  President  to 
transfer  funds  between  categories  (for 
example,  from  devetopment  assistance  to  de- 
fense support),  w  lenever  he  considers  It 
necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  meet  emergency 
situations   which   n  Ight  arise. 

Since  such  emergencies  are  frequent.  ICA 
has  made  It  a  pracUce  to  hold  appropriated 
funds  in  reserve  to  meet  them  Substantial 
amounts  of  funds  appropriated  on  the  basis 
of   specific  program  I  are   thus  ImmoblUaed. 


These  funds,  when  not  used  for  the  con- 
tingencies for  which  they  were  reserved,  are 
released  for  hasty  programing  late  In  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated 
This  has  a  deterring  effect  on  the  orderly  and 
expeditious  use  of  funds  and  a  retarding 
effect  on    advance    i>rogram   planning 

Moreover,  the  committee  concluded 
that: 

With  respect  to  forelgn-ald  projects,  the 
budget  presentation  lacJts  Information  on 
such  significant  Items  as  the  total  estimated 
cost,  length  of  time  required  for  completion, 
recipient  country  contributions  expected  and 
received,  and  reasons  for  delays  in  execution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  there 
must  be  some  flexibility  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mutual  security  program 
if  it  is  to  be  effective.  I  know  that  we 
must  be  able  to  take  advantage  quickly 
of  situations  w  hich  suddenly  and  un- . 
expectedly  develop  in  foreign  lands.  I 
realize  that  we  cannot  in  justice  to  our 
own  national  self-interest  handcuff  our- 
selves to  a  completely  inflexible  position, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  12 
months  ahead  exactly  what  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  international  situation 
may  be. 

I  do  have  the  strong  feeling,  however, 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Amer- 
icaji  Congress  need  to  understand  much 
more  clearly  exactly  where  it  is  proposed 
that  these  dollais  will  be  spent,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  development  of  the 
economies  of  foreign  nations.  This  type 
of  development,  as  characterized  by  the 
development  of  water  resources,  is  not  a 
sudden,  hit-or-miss  t>-pe  of  undertaking. 
And  it  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  for 
us  to  handcuff  ourselves  to  such  a  com- 
pletely hidebound  and  wholly  unyielding 
set  of  criteria  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  latent  resources  while 
having  no  specific  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  nature  or  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
posed developments  of  an  identical  char- 
acter for  which  we  are  authorizing  ex- 
penditures in  foreign  lands. 

For  these  reasons,  I  congratulate  the 
committee  on  having  incorporated  this 
language  in  the  bill,  substantially  as  it 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  myself  2  years  ago.  and 
I  should  like  to  reiterate  that,  unless  the 
other  body  sees  fit  to  retain  this  language 
in  the  final  bill,  it  would  not  be  my  in- 
tention to  support  it 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut i  Mr.  Bowles  ] 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  mutual  security 
legislation.  In  doing  so  I  realize  that 
mistakes  have  been  made.  Indeed,  as  I 
listened  to  the  long  parade  of  stories 
about  the  mutual  security  bill  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  days  when  I  held  the  Office 
of  Price  Administrator  and  had  to  hear 
a  similar  parade  of  stories  about  the 
OPA.  Many  were  true  but  after  all  the 
complaints  were  aired,  we  realized  that 
OPA  was  still  a  basic  and  indispensable 
program  as  long  as  there  was  a  war.  As 
a  result.  It  always  had  the  full  support 
of  this  Congress. 

Similarly,  we  aire  discussing  a  pro- 
gram here  today  where  mistakes  are  easy 
to  point  out.  There  are  obviously  too 
many  of  them,  and  they  should  have 


been,  and  must  be.  corrected.  But  that 
fact  should  not  blmd  us  to  the  major 
questions  with  which  we  are  dealing 

I  think  one  reason  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  this  program  is 
the  fact  we  have  been  given  superficial 
short-run  reasons  for  what  must  be  a 
broad,  long-term  program.  Indeed.  I 
am  confident  that  it  has  been  the  absence 
of  effective  leadership  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid  during  the  past  few  years  which 
has  led  to  the  doubts  and  confusion 
which  now  exist. 

Time  after  time  the  administration 
has  taken  the  easiest  way  out.  It  has 
•sold"  or  attempted  to  "sell"  its  annual 
foreign  aid  program  with  the  wrong 
reasons  and  with  an  inadequate  presen- 
tation. 

We  have  been  told  that  foreign  aid  is 
needed  as  long  as  the  Communist  menace 
exists — an  argviment  which  demeans  our 
own  motives  and  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  the  problems  of  economic 
growth,  social  betterment,  smd  human 
dignity  would  be  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century  throughout  the  under- 
develoi>ed  areas  of  the  world  even  if  Karl 
Marx  had  never  lived. 

We  have  been  told  that  foreign  aid  is 
needed  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people  to  vote  on  our  side  at  the  United 
Nations  or  to  stick  with  us  in  fragile  al- 
liances— an  argument  which  neglects  the 
fact  that  genuine  friends  caruiot  be  pur- 
chased nor  can  reliable  loyalties  be  based 
on  su<4}  shallow  grounds. 

We  have  been  told  that  special  atten- 
tion in  our  aid  program  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  have  the  largest 
local  Communist  minorities,  but  this 
turns  a  local  Conmiunist  minority  into 
a  natural  resource  like  petroleum  or 
uranium :  if  you  have  some  Communists, 
you  can  get  money  from  us,  and  if  you 
do  not  have  any  Communists,  you  cannot 
expect  any  money. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
went  to  Burma  and  said : 

You  should  thank  us  Russians  not  only 
for  the  aid  that  we  give  you.  but  also  thank 
us  for  the  aid  the  Americans  give  you  be- 
cause they  themselves  say  that  they  would 
not  give  you  this  aid  If  It  was  not  for  us 
Russians. 

We  have  been  told  that  foreign  aid  is 
necessary  because  hungry  people  once 
fed  will  become  stalwart  supporters  of 
the  status  quo — an  argument  which 
ignores  the  fact  that  better  fed  people 
in  underdeveloped  countries  may  become 
even  more  interested  in  upsetting  the 
status  quo  unless  they  are  given  a  sense 
of  participation,  identification,  and  be- 
longing in  the  context  of  the  societies  in 
which  they  live. 

It  is  inadequate  appeals  such  as  these 
which  have  helped  to  erode  our  foreign 
aid  program.  It  ha.?  been  the  failure  of 
our  leadership  and  not  the  blindness  of 
the  American  people  which  has  fostered 
our  uncertain  attitudes  toward  foreign 
aid. 

The  situation  today,  more  than  ever, 
calls  for  leadership  from  the  President 
to  clarify  America's  stake  in  foreign  aid 
and  to  expound  our  real  position  in  con- 
nection with  thlf;  program. 

In  foreign  aid,  as  m  foreign  policy, 
general^',  we  have  one  central  overriding 
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objective,  the  creation  and  maintenance 
all  over  the  non- Communist  world  of 
free  societies  dedicated  to  providing 
growing  opportimities  for  their  own  peo- 
ple to  make  their  own  decisions  in  de- 
termining their  own  future. 

This  is  the  objective  which  should  be 
stated  and  restated  as  the  generating 
motive  of  American  policy:  we  stand  for 
giving  people  everywhere  the  chance  to 
make  their  own  choices.  I  think  the 
record  shows  clearly  that  when  people 
have  this  chance,  they  will  almost  al- 
ways choose  the  free  way. 

There  Is  no  evidence  yet  that  any  peo- 
ple really  prefer  communism.  People 
become  Communists  because  they  feel 
forced  into  it.  They  become  frustrated. 
They  feel  there  is  no  other  answer.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  re- 
member the  vital  reasons  for  our  foreign 
aid  effort — to  give  people  the  chance  to 
make  their  own  choice. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  contest 
between  Commimist  China  and  demo- 
cratic India,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much.  I  think  this  contest  illustrates 
some  of  our  problems  in  dealing  with  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

In  China  you  have  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. You  have  a  tremendously  dy- 
namic people — 650  million  of  them — 
crowded  in  an  area  with  too  few  natural 
resources  and  with  militarily  soft  neigh- 
bors on  several  sides. 

This  is  a  classic  situation  making  for 
aggression.  This  was  the  basis  of  Jap- 
anese aggression — too  many  people,  in- 
adequate resources,  and  soft  neighbors. 
It  also  was  the  basis  for  the  aggression 
of  Nazi  Germany.  There  were  the  same 
factors — to  many  people,  not  enough  re- 
sources, soft  neighbors,  and  totalitarian 
leadership. 

China  has  this  very  situation.  Be- 
cause of  her  totalitarian  government. 
China  is  able  to  save  something  like  22 
percent  of  her  gross  national  product. 
This  means  she  can  put  22  percent  of  all 
the  goods  and  services  that  she  produces 
back  into  building  up  the  future  of 
China. 

China  only  consumes  about  78  percent 
of  what  she  produces.  On  this  basis, 
many  people  say  that  China  by  the  year 
1970  may  be  the  third  industrial  nation 
in  the  world.  China  threatens  all  of 
Asia  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  pointed  out. 

Over  the  long  haul,  the  only  possible 
balance  to  China  in  Asia  is  likely  to  be 
India. 

India  through  democracy  naturally 
wants  to  give  here  people  a  better  and 
bigger  break.  India  can  only  save  about 
8  p>ercent  of  her  gross  national  product. 
On  that  basis,  saving  only  8  percent  for 
reinvestment  against  China's  22  percent, 
India  is  bound  to  fall  behind,  disastrously 
behind,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  help. 
Too  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  think. 
I  beheve,  that  these  people  are  not  doing 
enough  to  help  themselves.  Let  me  men- 
tion just  two  examples  with  which  I  am 
personally  familiar. 

The  Bakhra-Nangal  Dam  in  India  is 
the  highest  dam  in  the  world.  It  will 
irrigate  some  10  million  acres  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  India.  It  will 
produce   1^^    million  kilowatt-hours  of 


electricity.  Not  one  single  American 
dollar  and  not  one  single  pound  sterling 
has  gone  into  developin.g  that  dam.  It 
has  all  been  done  through  and  by 
Indian  resources,  earned  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  by  selling  Indian  products. 
This  Is  one  of  the  biggest  dams  in  the 
world.  It  Is  a  totally  indi^^enous  de- 
velopment and  accomplishment  as  far 
as  capital  is  concerned.  An  American 
engineer,  Harvey  Slocum,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  He  is  paid  $100,000 
a  year  by  the  Indian  Government  for 
his  services. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  whole  de- 
velopment program  in  Indian  villages. 
Today  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lages have  a  niral  extension  program 
quite  similar  to  our  program.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  fully  developed,  of  course,  but 
events  are  moving  rapidly  to  bring  a 
better  life  to  the  Indian  villages  These 
developments,  too,  are  almost  totally 
Indian  in  makeup,  organization,  and 
finance. 

But  the  400  million  people  of  India 
need  help  just  as  other  nations  need 
help.  They  must  have  it  if  they  are  not 
going  to  be  fn^strated  and  forced  to  take 
the  totfilitarian  shortcut — a  prospect 
which  would  lead  us  Americans  mto 
growing  Isolation  in  the  struggle  with 
communism. 

Inevitably  we  do  many  thines  which 
are  necessarily  negative.  Most  of  the 
things  we  do  around  the  world  have  be- 
come to  a  large  extent  expedient 

There  are  only  a  few  programs  that 
are  vitally  creative  and  constructive 
One  is  the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
charige  program.  Another  is  the  techni- 
cal assistance  program.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  these  programs  is  the  de- 
velopment loan  program. 

There  is  much  criticism  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  some  of  it 
is  justified.  But  basically  I  think  the 
DLF  is  fundamental  to  building  the  kind 
of  world  we  would  like  to  see. 

Finally,  let  me  refer  to  the  timidity  of 
tho.se  of  us  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  in  these  coming  years  the  thines 
that  clearly  we  must  do.  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  their  premise. 

Amer:ca  has  a  gross  national  produc- 
tion of  S500  billion.  We  are  allied  with 
Western  Europe  with  $280  billion  more. 
Opposing  us  is  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
some  $220  billion.  If  they  can  afford  to 
move  cut  and  maneuver  positively  in 
behalf  of  world  communism,  certainly 
we  ean  afford  to  meet  that  challenge 
head-on  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  man 
I  simply  cannot  accept  the  recurrent 
assumption  which  we  hear  one  day  on 
the  floc.r  of  this  House  and  the  next  day 
from  a  presidential  press  conference  that 
foreign  aid  is  an  unpopular  and  politi- 
cally vulnerable  program.  Not  only  the 
confirmed  opponents  of  foreign  aid  re- 
iterate this  point,  but  many  of  the  most 
important  and  dedicated  champions  of 
mutual  security  seem  to  operate  on  this 
same  assumption. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  tiiis  propo- 
sitioBi.  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
thaC  this  is  a  presidential  year  and  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  temptation  for  any 
candidate  in  either  party  to  adopt  an 
anti- foreign- aid  position.  I  feel  com- 
pletely confident  that  if  a  sizable  seg- 


ment of  American  public  opinion  was 
unalterably  opposed  either  in  principle 
or  in  practice  to  the  concept  of  foreign 
aid.  one  of  the  aspirants  for  presidential 
nommation  would  surely  consider  it  to 
be  politically  profitable  for  him  to  es- 
pouse this  view. 

Instead,  there  is  a  remarkable  degree 
of  unaniminity  of  opinion  on  foreign  aid 
among  all  of  the  declared  candidates 
and  the  undeclared  possibilities  for  the 
presidential  nomination. 

Both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
are  on  record  repeatedly  favoring  not 
only  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
scale  and  size  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, but  an  lncrea.se  in  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  this  program. 

All  of  the  Democratic  possibilities — 
Senators  Kennedy,  Hlthphrey.  Syming- 
ton, and  Johnson,  as  well  as  Governor 
Stevenson — are  likewise  fully  committed 
to  the  importance  of  foreign  aid.  Many 
of  these  gentlemen  have  been  instru- 
mental in  improving  the  focus  and  di- 
rection of  foreign  aid  over  the  years. 
Many  of  them  have  proposed  new  and 
constructive  changes  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  with  vigor  and  imagination. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
leading  contenders  for  the  presidential 
nomination  are  underestimating  the 
American  people.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  sure  that  they  recognize  what  most 
other  thoughtful  observers  recognize — 
that  the  American  people  are  waiting 
for  leadership,  waiting  to  t)e  challenged. 
The  thoughtful  Members  of  this  body. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  know 
that  just  because  this  is  an  election  year 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we  can 
afford  to  take  a  year  off  from  world  af- 
fairs. We  know  that  next  year  our  new 
President,  whoever  he  may  be.  Is  like- 
ly to  stand  before  us  seeking — and  ju.st- 
ly  so — an  expansion  and  a  reinvlgora- 
tion  of  this  concept  which  is  so  basic 
to  all  of  us  in  the  non-Communist 
world:  mutual  security. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    iMr.  Bentley  I . 

Mr  BENTLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  8  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  lived  ^^nth  this 
mutual  security  program  at  considerable 
length.  This  will  be  the  last  year  I  will 
be  appearing  in  the  well  of  the  House 
to  speak  on  mutual  security  legislation. 
I  shall  miss  mutual  security  legislation 
in  the  House  ver>-  much.  I  shall  miss 
service  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
tee.  the  members  of  which  committee 
have  all  been  more  than  helpful  to  me. 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  them 

In  the  8  years  I  have  been  a  commit- 
tee member,  this  is  one  of  the  first  years 
that  I  have  not  collaborated  in  signing 
the  minority  views  on  the  committee  re- 
port. Instead  I  have  offered  supplemen- 
tal views  of  my  own.  and.  to  those  who 
may  be  interested,  they  can  be  found  on 
page  107.  The  reason  I  did  that  was 
because  I  felt  that  the  program,  although 
to  my  way  of  thinking  Ls  still  perhaps 
deficient  in  certain  respects,  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  to  the  point  where  I 
could  lend  it  some  degree  of  support. 


I  feel  strongly  that  the  entire  program, 
which,  of  course,  is  tht  basic  legislation, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  Is  overdue  for  review.  I  raised 
the  question  in  the  cottmittee  a  year  ago. 
Early  this  year  I  introduced  legislation 
of  my  own  which  would,  had  it  been 
adopted  by  the  committee,  have  pro- 
vided for  such  a  thon)ugh  study  by  our 
committee.  Unfortunately.  I  suppose  the 
time  element  of  the  present  session  was 
partly  to  blame,  the  committee  did  not 
feel  able  to  undertake  the  research  at 
this  time,  although  I  understand  certain 
commitments  have  bten  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  review  a  id  study  this  com- 
ing year. 

I  still  would  like  to  .see  such  a  review 
and  studv  of  the  oveiall  program  made 
this    year.     For    thai     reason    I    voted 
again.^t  reporting   this  bill.  H.R.   11510, 
out  of  committee,  and  if  a  straight  re- 
commital  motion  to  send  it  back  to  the 
committee  for  furthe."  study  is  offered  I 
will  feel  compelled  U)  support  the  mo- 
tion.   Should  that  motion  not  prevail.  I. 
however,  will  vote  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  even  though,  as  I  say.  there 
are  certain  aspects  vl  it  that  seriously 
disturb  me.     Two  particular  aspects  in 
that  respect  I  would   ike  to  dwell  on  for 
a  few  moments,  because  to  me  they  rep- 
resent serious  deficiencies  in  what  is  a 
program  that  has  g  eat  room  for  im- 
provement but  has  generaUy  greatly  im- 
proved over  the  past  several  years.     I 
believe  in  the  trend  f  om  grants  to  loans 
in    the    field    of    economic    assistance. 
Crenlit  is  due  to  our  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  House  with  re.spect  to 
improvement  in   the  administration  of 
the  program,  an  improvement  which  I 
certainly   hope  to  see   continue   in   the 
forthcoming  year. 

Two  areas  have  concerned  me.  espe- 
cially the  field  of  iiilltary  assistance. 
Actually.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  military  assistance  here  in  dis- 
cussing this  bill  tod:iy.  As  members  of 
the  committee  will  recall,  last  year  in 
conference  the  Hous«  conferees  agreed  to 
a  provision  which  would  provide  for  an 
open-end  authorization  for  military  as- 
sistance for  fiscal  l:>60.  1961,  and  1962. 
Fscal  1961,  of  course,  is  the  fiscal  year 
ahead  of  us.  It  is  tlie  second  of  those  3 
years  of  open-end  military  authoriza- 
tion. The  third  year  will  still  be  forth- 
coming. I  will  say  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  tenninate  that 
open  end  authorization  after  fi.scal  1961. 
and  to  require  the  Executive  to  come 
before  our  committee  next  year  and  seek 
a  new  authorization  for  military  expen- 
ditures. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  about  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  the  very  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  that  are  being  spent 
ui  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintena:ice  of  certain  armed 
forces  in  those  areas.  I  hesitate  to 
designate  the  type  of  armed  forces  there 
are  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  as  con- 
ventional armed  foices,  whether  they  are 
army,  or  navy,  or  air  force.  That  is  a 
controversial  subje<:t. 

Further,  there  Ls  military  assistance 
going  mto  areas  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
ability  of  those  areas  to  use  but  which  has 


been  sent  for  other  reasons  than  internal 
r>ecurity,  or  regional,  or  world  defense. 
I  imagine  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  probably  not  had  time  or 
opportunity  to  study  the  hearings  before 
our  committee  on  this  legislation,  but  the 
hearings,  of  course,  are  available.    They 
are  very  voluminoiis,  some  1,200  pages, 
1,100  pages,  give  or  take  a  few,  and.  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  average 
member  to  completely  absorb  those  f  suits 
and  figures  and  details  in  the  limited 
amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  hearings  were  printed.     But  I  would 
seriously    recommend    to   anybody    who 
wants  to  know  something  about  this  pro- 
gram, not  only  currently,  but  over  the 
past  several  years,  to  turn  to  pages  114 
and  115  of  the  hearings,  because  on  those 
two  pages  are  listed  with  respect  to  the 
militarj'   assistance   program   the   total 
value   of    the   programs   and   deliveries 
through  the  previous  years  from  1950  to 
fiscal  1960  by  area  and  country.     I  think 
this  IS  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had 
an  opportunity  to  break  down  by  amounts 
military  expenditures,  and  by  countries, 
since  I  can  recall      There  may  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  these  figures 
should  or  .should  not  be  released,  but  they 
were  released  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  they  are  included  in  the  hearings, 
and  those  people  who  are  mterested  in 
making  a  study  of  the  military  assist- 
ance can  now  do  so  by  the  information 
furnished  on  pages  114  and  115  of  the 
hearings. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  recall  that 
during  the  fiscal  years  1950  to  1959  we 
spent  on  programs  and  deliveries,  on  a 
worldwide  basis  a  total  amount  of  just 
a  little  over  $26  billion. 

This  was  broken  down:  Europe  had 
$13.5  billion.  I  think  probably  most  of 
that  military  assistance  to  Eiirope  was 
justified.  Those  armies  are  providing  a 
very  substantial  part  of  our  defense  in 
the  NATO  area  of  Western  Europe.  So 
I  would  not  begrudge  in  most  respects 
\khere  the  money  h&s  been  used  in 
Western  Europe 

With  respect  to  the  Far  East,  man>' 
of  the  countries  in  the  Far  East  such  as 
Vietnam  and  Korea,  being  on  the  periph- 
eiT  of  Communist  Asia,  a  total  amount 
of  $6  billion  have  been  expended  between 
fiscal  1950  and  fiscal  1959  I  think  that 
in  many  cases,  perhaps  not  in  all.  this  aid 
was  also  justified  to  a  certain  extent. 

Now,  we  turn  to  three  other  areas 
which  are  listed  in  these  charts.  In  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  we  find  a  total 
expenditure  for  military  purposes  of 
$3  769  million.  Again  in  certain  areas. 
such  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  believe 
that  much  of  this  money  could  be  justi- 
fied. But  I  question  figures  such  as  the 
$49  million  for  Iraq.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
not  getting  much  return  on  that  now. 
There  is  a  figure  of  $12.5  million  for 
Jordan,  a  figure  of  $7.5  mUlion  for  Leb- 
anon, an  unknown  figure  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  is  listed  here  under  a  half- 
billion  dollars  of  undistributed  funds. 

I  question  the  value  of  all  those 
amounts 

I  also  question  figures  for  certain 
countries  in  Latin  America.  Take  the 
figure  of  $165  million  which  we  have 
sent  to  Cuba  in  the  past  few  years.  How 
much  return  are  we  getting? 


I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to 
review  all  of  these  figures.  They  are 
available  to  the  Members  if  they  want 
to  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  hear- 
ings. But  particularly  with  respect  to 
Latin  America  and  als(.  the  $46.5  miUion 
which  has  been  spent  in  Africa,  which 
areas  are  not  threat<?ned  by  mtemational 
communism,  I  seriously  question  wheth- 
er or  not  a  similar  amoxmt  in  economic 
assistance  would  not  be  more  desirable, 
raising  the  living  standards  of  those 
people,  in  place  of  the  large  amounts  of 
mihtary  aid  which  I  am  sorry  to  report 
have  not  been  wisely  spent.  There  are 
certain  instances  where  this  money  was 
spent  for  reasons  of  internal  prestige  of 
this  covmtry  or  that  ruler,  as  I  say.  rea- 
sons completely  um-elated  to  either  mili- 
tary security  or  renonal  or  hemispheric 
defense. 

The  other  part  of  the  mutual  security 
program  which  does  concern  me  very 
much  is  with  resp«?ct  to  the  amount  of 
local  or  soft  currencies  which  we  have 
been  creating  not  only  through  this  pro- 
gram but  through  other  programs  during 
the  past  several  years.    It  must  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  mutual  security  program 
while  responsible  for  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  soft  currencies  or  local  cur- 
rencies is  not  responsible  for  all  of  them. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  executive 
witnesses  certain  (examples  of  soft  cur- 
rency creation  which  are  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, are  things  like  the  Cooley  amend- 
ment funds,  section  104,  administered  by 
the    Export-Import    Bank:    funds    in- 
volved in  sales  agreements:  U.S.  funds 
covering  Fulbright  grants;  building  and 
operations  and  general  expenses  of  the 
Government.     Nevertheless,  the  mutual 
security  program  does  have  a  resix>nsi- 
bility  for  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  are  created   abroad,  in- 
cluding those  created  under  Public  Law 

480. 

I  stated  in  my  supplemental  views  that 
I  regret  the  fact  Wiat  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  does  not  have  more  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  programs  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  these  currencies. 
The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  I  seri- 
ously fear  we  are  in  certain  cases  creat- 
ing local  currencies  in  such  an  amount 
that  not  only  are  they  far  beyond  the 
possible  absorption  capacity  of  those 
countries  in  the  near  future,  but  they 
also  by  their  presence  there  tend  to  stim- 
ulate and  create  inflation  in  those  areas 
which  is  the  last  thing  we  want. 

In  the  presentatiwi  books  which  we 
have  on  the  committee  tables,  for  local 
currency  balances  which  are  controlled 
by  the  mutual  secvuity  program  as  of 
last  June  30th.  we  have  a  total  amount 
unexpended  as  of  last  June  30th  of  $1,- 
763  788  000  equivalent  in  local  cm-ren- 
cies,  which,  as  I  said  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  remain  completely  un- 
expended, unused,  lying  aroimd  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Now.  I  seriously 
question  programs  which  go  to  build  up 
these  soft  currencies,  and  we  have  ap- 
parentlv  been  unable  to  think  of  ways 
adequate  for  their  expenditm-e. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said  earher,  there 
arc  still  serious  shortcomings  m  this 
program.  There  are  serious  deficien- 
cies"    All  of  lis,  I  think,  want  to  improve 
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the  program.     All  of  us,  I  think,  who 
are  realistic  know  that  the  concept  of 
the  program  is  here  to  stay  regardless 
of  the  administration  in  power  after  the 
November  elections.    Both  political  par- 
ties are  committed  to  this  concept.    But, 
I  think,  to  be  realistic,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  cut  out  waste  and  inefficiency 
wherever    possible.     We    should    try    to 
work  out  means  to  improve  and  work 
for  its  betterment.    And.  if  we  are  re- 
alistic, I  think  we  have  to  realize  that 
this  program  is  going  to  be  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  some  time,  and  there- 
fore It  behooves  all  of  us.  people  like 
myself,  who  have  opposed  tliis  program, 
to  plead  for  a  review  of  the  program  and 
perhaps  to  review  in  some  respects  their 
own  prior  commitments  and  support  the 
program  but  at  the  same  time  endeavor 
strongly  to  point  out  its  shortcomings, 
its  weaknesses,  and  its  deficiencies  and 
work  where  we  caui  to  improve  it  and 
strengthen  it.  because  thereby  we  will 
be   improving   our   own   foreign    policy 
program,  which  I  think  we  all  devoutly 
hope  and  pray  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  to  speak  at  this  time. 
because  I  have  a  prior  commitment  I 
made,  but  I  do  intend  to  be  here  tomor- 
row to  offer  a  few  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  program.  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  coui-tesy  of  our  minority 
Member,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]  for  giving  me  this  time 
to  make  these  few  remarks  about  the 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
to  keep  the  record  straight  and  empha- 
size something  which  the  gentleman 
said.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  criticizing  the 
military  aid  part  of  this  program.  Will 
the  gentleman  agree  that  anything  that 
he  said  on  that  subject  has  nothing  to 
do  with  whether  we  should  approve  this 
particular  bill  or  not,  because  there  is 
no  authorization  in  this  bill  for  any  mili- 
tary aid? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  understand,  and  I 
pointed  out  when  I  made  my  earlier 
remarks — perhaps  the  gentleman  did 
not  listen  to  me — that  I  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  terminate  the  open 
end  authorization  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
other  point  which  the  gentleman  empha- 
sized was  the  generation  of  local  cur- 
rency in  large  amounts.  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  most  of  that  does  not 
come  from  the  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress, program,  which  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  the  expenditure 
of  IocaI  currency  generated  by  Public 
Law  480  funds  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  So  I 
feel,  of  course,  it  is  a  relative  topic  to 
discuss. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mas.sachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 


man     from      South      Carolina      LMr. 

HQMPmLL]. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  awoke  Tuesday  morning  and  heard  on 
the  radio  of  the  rioting  and  shooting  in 
Korea,  I  immediately  thought  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Administratuui  bill  the 
American  taxpayer  is  going  to  be  saddled 
with  again.  I  wondered  how  much  Amer- 
ican tax  money  was  used  in  the  shooting 
of  opponents  to  Syngman  Rhee  who 
want  nothing  more  than  free  elections, 
and  deserve  nothing  less.  Where  are  our 
frienc.s  in  Korea  and  who  are  our 
friends? 

Syngman  Rhee  is  not  our  friend.  No 
mfen  who  claims  the  association  and  sup- 
part  of  the  American  people  could  deny 
hiB  people  free  elections  and  claim  that 
helped  America,  much  les.s  his  own  coun- 
try'. If  he  were  really  our  friend  he 
would  show  the  world  that  that  friend- 
.<;hip  incited  and  inspired  free  elections  as 
the  political  vehicle  In  Korea,  even  if  it 
m^-ant  the  defeat  of  Syngman  Rhee.  No 
Syngman  Rhee  loves  only  Syngman 
Rhee.  and  endorses  any  hypocrisy  to 
make  sure  the  United  States  Is  misled 
into  thinking  hini  a  friend. 

I  greatly  admire  the  people  of  Korea. 
They  deserve  much  prai.se  and  I  wish 
them  well.  I  wish  for  them  democracy, 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  I 
believe  in  our  country  helping  them  in 
many  ways,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
helping  Korea  by  supporting  Syneman 
Riice.  I  believe  we  are  doing  the  people 
of  Korea  a  disservice. 

Now.  some  might  say  that  I  should  not 
speak  .as  I  am  not  an  expert  in  foreign 
afTairs.  much  less  In  Korea.  Well,  I  have 
been  u,3  here  4  years  and  every  expert  I 
have  seen  is  a  brainwashed,  timid  soul. 
I  am  an  expert  on  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  taxed  for  a  foreign  policy  program 
which  nas  not  worked,  is  not  working. 
and  will  not  work. 

Is  South  Korea  to  be  another  Cuba? 
Why  did  we  not  learn  the  lesson  of  Ba- 
tlsu?  I  wonder  if  the  hungry  of 
South  Korea  blame  the  United  States 
lUce  the  hungry-  of  Oaba  are  being 
taught  to  do? 

What  about  Ti-ujillo?  Is  he  doing  us 
any  good?  I  fail  to  believe  he  is,  he 
can.  or  he  will. 

No  my  friends,  the  world  knows  you 
CBinnot  buy  friends — that  is,  all  the 
vforld  except  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
and  those  who  champion  Its  pattern  of 
paternity  for  every  nation  which  has 
brought  about  the  accelerating  decline 
of  American  prestige  all  over  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  we  spend,  and  spend,  and 
spend.  We  continue  the  patronage  of 
the  "Ugly  American"  all  over  the  world, 
the  most  wasteful  bureaucracy  in  the 
history  of  the  modem  world.  The  riders 
of  the  diplomatic  cocktail  circuits  abroad 
do  us  daily  haitn.  We  have  not  won  a 
major,  or  minor,  diplomatic  \ictory  in 
the  last  decade.  We  have  bought  trou- 
ble for  our  generation  and  unjust  debt 
for  those  to  come  after  us. 

We  have  so  few  real  friends.  We  in- 
terfered In  Suez,  where  we  had  no  busi- 
ness. We  thus  doublecrossed  our  long- 
tame  friends,  France  and  Britain,  alien- 
ated or  angered  most  of  the  Arab  world. 


and  angered  Uie  Jews.  I  have  heard  a 
little  rumor  that  we  pleased  some  mighty 
big  oil  folks  that  way,  that  greed  had  a 
hand,  a  stronger  hand  than  diplomacy, 
a  stronger  hand  than  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Then  is  our  foreign  policy  based  on 
greed?  Are  ceitain  special  interests 
dictating  the  temis  every  year,  .saying 
what  sliall  be  contained  in  the  so-called 
mutual  security  legislation?  Mutual 
security  — ■* hat  a  misnomer.  Is  there 
any  security  in  losing  friends  and  losing 
face,  more  and  more,  year  after  year? 
Is  there  any  secuiity  in  Uie  gradual  loss 
of  hope  by  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  Hungarians'' 

Then,  who  does  this  spending  benefit? 
Surely  it  does  not  benefit  the  peoples 
of  the  countries,  else  we  would  arouse 
some  real  friendship,  .^nd  if  it  benf>fits 
the  dictators  of  the  world,  can  the 
American  people  afford  the  enmity  of 
all  those  who  hate  the  dictators?  Can 
we  afford  the  spending  and  the  hate' 
Surely  we  have  the  hate,  and  it  is 
largely  our  fault 

You  knew  how  it  is  Your  enemi^ 
can  call  you  names  and  say  all  manner 
of  mean  things  about  you  and  it  does 
not  hurt  much.  People  expect  j'our 
enemies  to  iim  you  down.  But  do  some 
fool  or  ridiculous  or  UTongful  act  your- 
self and  you  are  judged  by  that.  So 
it  is  with  the  world  today.  We  are  in 
trouble  because  of  what  Americans  have 
been  doing  The  Communists  just  sit 
back,  spend  little,  and  laugh  at  our  mis- 
takes. 

Not  one  nickel  of  foreign  aid  should  bo 
voted  until  this  program  is  revised  and 
reformed  to  make  it  honest:  maybe  then 
I  could  vote  for  it  I  would  like  to  sub- 
stitute consideration  for  our  I^tln  and 
South  American  friends  for  others  who 
are  generating  hatred  for  and  su.^picion 
of  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment 

All  of  my  friends  who  have  been 
abroad  tell  me  ue  have  few  friends  there 
No:  our  mutual  .security  program  is  a 
program  of  retreat,  retreat  from  secu- 
rity, retreat  from  common  sense,  retreat 
from  world  position.  If  we  are  losing— 
and  the  Communist  gain  is  our  loss — then 
why  continue  a  program  that  is  a  losing 
proposition'  It  does  not  make  sense  and 
it  is  wrong. 

I  am  opposed  to  further  wasting  Uie 
money  of  the  American  people  In  this 
program  of  wa.ste,  foolishness,  and  cor- 
ruption I  shrill  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  thank  the  very  distingui.shed  and 
able  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein  i . 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  some 
of  the  statements  made  here  today,  es- 
pecially the  criticisms  that  we  heard 
about  the  mutual  security  program 
Now.  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  long  as 
humans  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  just 
so  long  will  there  be  mistakes.  When 
the  millenium  arrives,  then  no  longer 
will  we  be  concerned  about  the  errors 
that  were  performed  and  perhaps  will  be 
performed  until  the  end  of  time.    But.  I 
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say,  let  us  not  bum  down  the  house  to 
get  a  mouse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  mutt  al  security  program 
are  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union's  foreign 
aid  program  for  miderdeveloped  coun- 
tries, which  is  5  yeirs  old.  is  now  be- 
ginning to  undertake  substantial  com- 
mitments and  make  great  strides.  Orig- 
inally only  a  small  number  of  major 
political  targets  wen  aimed  at  by  Khru- 
shchev, but  now  h(  is  going  to  town. 
During  January  and  February  of  this 
year  the  Soviets  signed  agreements  ex- 
tending $694.4  millions  in  easy  credits 
to  Ave  countries— the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Indonesia.  Cuba,  Guinea,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. Where  the  Soviets  have 
loaned  or  granted  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary purposes  over  J  3  billion  to  20  coun- 
trit.s  since  1955.  th?y  have  granted  al- 
most three-fourths  of  a  billion  the  first 
2  months  of  this  year. 

Aid  extended  frcm  the  China-Soviet 
bloc  as  a  whole— $740  million  from  east- 
ern European  satellites  and  $140  million 
from  Red  China — L«  now  about  S4  billion. 
Small  compared  to  the  $32  billion  we 
have  provided  in  tht?  way  of  military  and 
economic  assistanct  since  1948;  but  our 
assistance  has  been  scattered  among  55 
countries  and,  with  the  newly  emerging 
countries  of  Africa,  will  be  spread  even 
further. 

In  January  and  February  1960,  $287 
million  was  loaned  to  Egypt's  Nasser  for 
the  second  stage  of  the  Aswan  Dam.  $250 
million  to  Indonesia,  $100  million  to 
Castro's  Cuba,  $22  4  million  for  Afghan- 
isUn,  $35  million  for  the  Guinean  Re- 
public. Last  sumcier  Ethiopia  got  a 
credit  of  $100  million 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing,  how  can 
we  even   consider   denying   or   reducing 
further  assistance  to  our  needy  friends? 
In  our  battle  for  U^  e  minds  of  men  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  contest  will  be 
determined  in  the  ur committed,  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world— Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  und  Latin  America. 
The  economy  and  th<?  well-being  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  must  be  built  up. 
They  must  al.so  be  convinced   that  our 
way  of  life  is  best.    let  us  not  now  lase 
the  gains  we  are  making  throughout  the 
world  and  esi>ecially  in  Asi.T     As  report- 
ed by  visitors  to  Asia    the  tide  i.s  turning 
in  our  favor  due.  in  part,  to  Communist 
policies    and    actionf— by    Pelping    and 
Moscow. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
fmdings  of  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  a  well- 
known  writer,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  while  he  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  he  writes  about  Asia 
pretty  much  applies  thionghoul  the 
underdeveloped  world : 

The  turn  of  the  tide  Is  due  in  considerable 
part  to  Communist  policies  and  actions— by 
Pelping,  Moscow,  and  local  Communist  lead- 
ers     Among  the  most  Important: 

1  The  suppression  of  Tibetan  auUmoray 
in  violation  of  Pelpln,?-s  public  pledges  and 
Chou  En-lal's  personH  assurances  to  Nehru. 
This  ha«  had  Its  sharped  Impact  in  Indian 
and  the  Buddhist  nations  of  southeast 
Asia. 

2  The  Chinese  commune  system,  -*ltli  Its 
ruthless  reglmentatloa  and  o&oRUlt  on  the 
family.  This  has  cooed  enthumasm  for  the 
New    China    among    the    oversow;    Chinese 


who  are  Important  minorities  in  every  south- 
east Asian  nation.  It  has  also  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  other  Asians  who  formerly 
tended  to  regard  Chinese  communism  as  a 
possibly  acceptable  short  cut  to  Industrial- 
ization and  a  better  economic  future. 

3.  Growing  realization  that  Pelping  s 
boasts  of  enormous  economic  gains  last  year 
were  wildly  exaggerated  This  Is  under- 
scored by  Peiplng's  backtracking  now — In 
modifying  some  of  the  extreme  commune 
features  and  abandoning  the  vaunted  back- 
yard Bteel  production.  (It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  though,  to  underrate  CommunUit 
China's  overall   Industrial    advance.) 

4  Failure  of  the  Communist  assault  on 
the  ofrshore  islands  last  year.  ThU  deflated 
several  myths  about  the  Red  Chinese 

5.  The  Communist  threat  to  Iraq,  which 
alaxmed  the  Arab  world,  shifted  Nasser's 
line,  and  now  seems  to  have  aroused  el- 
Kaissem. 

6  The  conduct  of  local  Communists  where 
they  achieved  power — as  In  Kerala  and  In 
the  Cabinet  of  Ceylon — and  obviously  men- 
acing Internal  Communist  gains  In  such 
countries  as  Laos.  Burma,  and  Indonesia. 

7.  Moscow's  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt    and    the    subsequent    execution    of 

N»gy- 

8    Many    smaller   Incidents,   such    as   the 

St>viet  defections  In  Burma. 

All  these  have  had  their  Impact  on  Asian 

opinion,     but    the    United    States,    too.    Is 

portly  responsible  for  the  turn  of  the  tide. 


The  f avoi  able  turn  of  the  tide  in  free 
Asia  is  not  due  exclusively  to  reaction 
against  the  Communist  policies  and 
deed.>.  Side  by  side  with  more  realism 
about  the  Communists  there  is  better 
understanding  of  American  purposes 
and.  more  widely  than  before,  fnendly 
attitudes  toward  us.  This  is  due,  Mr. 
Lindley  says,  in  part  to : 

Time  and  experience  having  gradually  con- 
vinced many  doubting  Asians  that  American 
policy  re.^ily  Ifi  antl-lmperlal.  that  It  sin- 
cerely seeks  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  Asia 
preserve  their  Independence  and  achieve  a 
better  life  Moet  Asian  government*  now 
want  ttie  help  of  American  private  capital 
and  management,  although  not  all  have 
uiken   the  steps  necessary  to  attract  them. 

Our  policy  of  extendUig  economic  and 
teclinlcal  aid,  with  no  political  strings  at- 
tached, to  the  neutralist  countries  has  Im- 
proved their  attitude  toward  us. 

Year  by  year,  there  are  more  Asians  who 
have  had'  part  of  their  education  or  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  or  under  American 
guidance  In  their  own  countries.  There  are 
now  scores  of  thousands  of  them — mUltary 
officers,  public  health  experts,  agricultural 
speclallsto.  teachers,  all  manner  of  occupa- 
tions Overwhelmingly— a  few  go  sour— they 
are  friendly  t^o  us  and  give  others  a  sym- 
pathetic view  of  America 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  com- 
pletion of  some  projects  which  took  several 
years  the  results  of  our  economic  aid  pro- 
gram are  more  visible  and  more  widely  ap- 
preciated We  have  made  mistakes  but  over- 
all our  aid  program  Is  a  success. 

Our  defensive  alliances  and  military  aid 
nroKram  have  helped  to  generate  confidence 
and  stabiUtv.  especially  In  the  frontline 
countries  Generally  there  is  a  good,  com- 
radely relationship  between  Asian  ofBcers 
and  the  Americans  who  work  with  them. 
SEATO  Is  increasingly  valued  even  in  some 
of  the  nations  which  for  various  reasons 
hiivp  not  Joined 

We  further  reassured  our  friends  by  two 
actions  last  year:  Sending  troops  Into  Leb- 
anon and  supporting  Nationalist  China  In 
the  Red  n.ssault  on  the  offshore  Islands.  Our 
Asian  allies  sometimes  wonder  whether  we 
win  come  when  needed  Evidence  that  we 
win    bolsters  them.     They  find  reassurance 


also    in    the    SBATO    military    exercises,    in 
which  Western  forces  take  part. 

Our  refusal  to  recognize  the  Pelping  regime 
Is  paying  better  dividends,  now  that  the 
conunune  system  and  Tibet  have  shcx;ked  so 
many  formerly  neutralist  Asians. 

Many  more  individual  Americans  and 
Asians  have  come  to  know  and  like  each 
other  Most  Asians  like  American  infor- 
mality. Americans  find  that  most  Asians, 
when  approached  as  equals  and  in  a  friendly 
way,  respond  cordially.  Gradually  we  have 
built  up  a  corps  of  people  who  understand 
the  various  Asian  peoples  and  have  won 
their  confidence.  Officially  we  are  well  rep- 
resented. We  have  sent  some  misfits  In  the 
past  and  undoubtedly  have  some  In  Asia 
now.  But  on  this  last  tour  I  encountered 
only  a  few  and  they  were  In  minor  poets. 

It  is  time  to  discard  the  ugly  fiction  that 
we  have  bungled  In  Asia.  We  have  made 
mistakes  but,  on  the  whole,  our  policies  are 
sound,  reasonably  well  executed,  and  produc- 
tive of  heartening  results. 

We  should  continue  aiding  our  friends 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance  for  reasons 
other  than  political.  A  healthy  weU- 
fed.  well-housed  man  thinks  not  only  of 
food  and  shelter;  he  thinks  of  some  of 
the  better  things  of  life.  He  will  not 
think  of  clothes  and  some  of  the  other 
comforts  of  existence  when  he  has  need 
for  food  and  shelter.  So  let  us  feed  him. 
saving  thereby  storage  costs  for  agri- 
cultural products.  When  the  economy 
of  his  country  is  built  up,  work  may  be 
found  for  the  individual.  "When  he  earns 
some  money  he  may  find  need  for  prod- 
ucts we  manufacture. 

It  is  simple  economics;  by  assisting  the 
people  of  the  coutries  that  are  develop- 
ing we  can  make  gcxxi  customers  for  our 
products.  How  can  the  representative 
of  a  state  manufacturing  X  products 
that  benefits  from  the  sale  of  those  prod- 
ucts throughout  ttie  world  possibly  be 
against  a  bill  that  will  help  build  up  a 
country  to  want  more  X  products? 

How  can  we  better  create  a  climate 
where  a  demand  will  be  created  for  our 
products  than  to  so  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  that  economic  progress  can  be 
promoted  back  in  the  countries  who  re- 
ceive our  assistance  as  well  as  in  our  own 
countrv.  How  bett«jr  can  we  exhibit  our 
desire  not  to  resist  the  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations  of  people  than  to  assist 
them  in  finding  a  Detter  way  of  life? 
H  R  11510  should  prevail. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  I  Mr.  Fulton  J . 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr.  -<!fiairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  mutual  security  program 
this  year,  as  I  have  in  past  years.  I  am 
glad  to  note  the  d'?crease  in  the  appro- 
priations requested,  and  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration on  the  management  steps 
it  has  taken  for  efficiency. 

In  support  of  my  position  favoring  this 
legislation  I  quote  from  the  message  of 
February  16,  1960.  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  mutual 
security  program,  wherein  he  points  out 
the  real  need  for  the  program: 

A  year  ago  in  my  message  to  the  Congrws 
on  the  mutual  security  program,  I  described 
it  as  both  essential  to  our  security  and  im- 
portant  to  our  prosp.erlty.  Po^^^f^  out  that 
our  expenditures  for  mutual  security  are  f uuy 
as  important  to  oui'  national  df  «^f«f  "  *]^: 
pendltures  for  our  own  forces,  I  stated  that 
the   mutual   securl- y    program   U   not   only 
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Kroun<l«d  m  our  deepest  sell-interest  but 
ronngs  from  the  Idealism  of  the  American 
rieople  which  !■  the  true  foundation  of  our 
^atne^.  It  resU  upon  five  fundamental 
propoflltlonA : 

(1)  That  peace  la  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  all  mankind. 

(2)  That  to  keep  the  peace,  the  free  world 
must  remain  defensively  sUong. 

(3)  That  the  achlevemen*-  of  a  peace  which 
Is  just  depends  upon  promoting  a  rate  of 
world  economic  progress,  particularly  among 
the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  nations 
which  will  inspire  hope  for  fulfillment  of 
their  aspirations. 

(4)  That  the  maintenance  of  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world,  and  help  to  the 
less  developed,  but  determined  and  hard- 
working, nations  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate 
of  economic  growth  are  a  common  responsi- 
bility of  the  free  world  community. 

(5)  That  the  United  States  cannot  shirk 
Its  responsibility  to  cooperate  with  all  other 
free  nations  in  this  regard 

It  U  my  nrm  conviction  that  there  are  only 
a  few  m  the  United  States  who  would  deny 
the  validity  of  these  propositions  The  over- 
whelming support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  clUzens  leads  us  inexorably  to  mutual 
security  as  a  fixed  national   policy 

The  mutual  security  program  is  a  program 
essential  to  peace  The  accomplishments  of 
the  mutual  security  program  In  helping  to 
meet  the  many  challenges  In  the  mld-20th 
century  place  it  among  the  foremost  of  the 
great  programs  of  American  history  With- 
out them  the  map  of  the  world  would  be 
vastly  different  todaj  The  mutual  security 
program  and  lis  predecessors  have  been  an  In- 
dispensable conuibutor  to  the  present  fact 
that  Greece  Turkey  Iran,  Laos.  Vietnam. 
Korea,  and  Taiwan,  and  many  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  to  menUon  only  part,  re- 
main the  homas  of  freemen 

.  •  •  • 

The  mutual  security  pi-ogram  is  a  pn>gr..iii 
essential  to  world  progress  In  freedom  In 
addition  to  its  mutual  defence  aspects,  it 
also  is  the  American  part  of  a  cvx>peratue 
affort  on  tha  part  oX  freemen  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  uf  mllll'^ns  of  human 
beings  from  bases  wblch  are  Intolerably  lo'*- 
basee  incompatlbl?  with  humnn  cJtgil'v  and 

freedom 

,  ,  •  «  • 

Squally  with  mlli'.*ry  se-.urlty.  economic 
development  Is  a  common  necessity  and  a 
common  reaponslbUlty  An  Investment  m 
the  development  of  or.e  part  of  the  free 
world  is  an  investment  ir.  the  development 
of  It  all  Our  welfare,  ajid  the  welfare  ot 
all  freemen,  cannot  be  divided— we  are  de- 
pendent one  on  the  other  I*  is  for  each  of 
us.  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  developed 
and  the  less  developed,  to  join  In  the  great 
effort  to  bring  forth  for  all  men  the  oppor- 
tunity fur  a  rewarding  ex.stence  In  freedom 
and  In  peace.  World  economic  expansion 
and  increase  in  uade  will  bring  about  In- 
creased prosperity  f->r  each  free  world 
nation. 

,  •  •  •  • 

For  the  total  mutu.-vl  sec.irlty  program  I 
ask  $4  175  billion  The  need  for  these 
amounts  has  been  examined  and  reexam- 
ined with  great  care  In  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
needs  for  which  funds  are  sought  are  needs 
which  must  be  met  ai^d  that  the  funds 
sought  are  the  most  reasonable  estimates  of 
requirements  we  can  produce.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  Nation  can  afford  the 
expenditures  involved.  I  am  certain  we  can- 
not afford  to  Ignore  the  needs  for  which  they 
are  required 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr.,  our  competent 
and  able  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
when   he   appeared   before   the  Foreign 
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Affairs  Committee  on  Tuesday,  February 
23  i960.  I  call  special  attention  to  the 
empha^sis  he  has  placed  on  the  security 
aspect  of  this  program  for  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world: 

At  that  time  I  indicated  that  thu  budget 
of  t43  billion  would  provide  for  a  U  S.  mili- 
tary itructure  of  approximately  2',  million 
men  I  now  emphasize  to  you  that  the  $2 
billlop  included  therein  for  military  assist- 
ance will  facilitate  Uie  eftective  utilization 
of  an  allied  military  structure  of  over  7  mil- 
lion men. 

I  kr.ow  of  no  more  forceful  way  to  empha- 
size the  essential  role  played  by  military 
asslalance  in  assuring  the  security  of  this 
Natlfni  than  to  cite  this  fact,  our  Joint 
Chiefh  of  Staff  have  recently  said,  with  com- 
plete unanimity,  that  they  would  not  want 
$1  added  to  the  Defense  budget  for  1961  If 
th.a  dollar  had  to  come  out  of  our  recom- 
mended   military    assistance    program. 

• 
My  last  point  concerns  the  return  we  re- 
ceive on  om  Investment. 

I  know  of  no  program  which  rewards  us 
bettur  In  terms  of  actual  military  strength, 
the  results  are  unpresslve.  In  1947  every 
nation  had  to  go  It  alone  for  want  of  eUong 
leadership  which  only  the  United  States 
L-  •u\d  Klvc  a!Kl  therefore  the  entire  free  world 
was    no   stronger    than    the   weakest   link. 

Tfxlay  we  and  our  allies  are  in  a  far  bet- 
tt^r  postuj-e.  The  armies  receiving  military 
ns-lstance  have  incrp.ised  from  3' ^  million 
to  5  million  men.  allied  navies  have  In- 
creased from  1,000  to  3.200  combat  ships, 
allletl  air  forces  have  Increased  from  about 
17  000  to  over  25.000  aircraft  about  half  of 
which  are  Jet  All  allied  forces  sre  better 
traloed  better  equipped  ond  better  able 
to  perform  their  assigned  nUsjiions  In  the 
framework  of  our  total  strategy  Their  self- 
conHdence  is  strong  Their  determination  to 
resir  has  become  steadily  firmer  They 
knor  that  the  United  St.\tes  .<t.uidR  with 
them  and.  accordingly,  when  the  going  gets 
tough— as  it  can  be  made  tough  by  the 
Cornmunlsts  even  In  time  of  p^-^cc  -they  do 
not  falter  or  fall  back 

I  want  to  outline  the  justification  for 
the  current  defense  support  authoriza- 
tion under  the  US  mutual  security  pro- 

tirajn. 

Ttie  executive  branch  requested  $724 
million  in  new  obligational  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1961  for  defense  support  The 
HoU-se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
voted  a  cut  of  $49  million  in  this  ficure 
anri  reported  the  pending  bill  which  au- 
thorizes $675  million. 

This  level  is  ju.stified  in  term.';  of  the 
concrete  actions  it  is  aimed  to  accomplish 
which  have  been  presented  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  great  detail  and 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  committee. 
This  level  ls  also  justified  in  terms  of  the 
longer  view  which  has  been  directed  by 
the  Congress 

The  Hou.se.  last  year,  initiated  an 
amendment  to  require  the  development 
of  plans  for  the  progressive  reduction 
and.  where  practicable,  the  elimination 
of  grant  economic  assistance  such  as  de- 
fense supp>ort. 

Last  year  the  conference  report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  had  this  to 
say  regarding  the  forward  plans  required 
by  section  503'C>  : 

T^e  committee  feels  that  such  plans  are 
ess«ntlal  to  assure  that  proi^ranis  do  not  sim- 
ply perpetuate  themselves  by  limited  plan- 
ning from  year  to  year,  but  that  they  have 
deflnite  goals  toward  which  they  are  di- 
rected and  toward  which  progress  can  be 
melisured. 


In  response  to  section  503ic'  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  developed  and  sub- 
mitted an  extensive  mulllycar  analysis 
of  defense  support  needs  and  of  steps 
required  to  secure  the  above  objective. 
The  amendment  both  required  and  per- 
mitted the  takmk'  of  a  multiycar  per- 
spective which  is  a  prerequisite  to  sound 
US,  plunninK  and  to  effective  ner.otiatlon 
and  joint  planning  with  the  other  na- 
tions. Two-thirds  of  Uic  defense  support 
coimtry  programs  are  currently  sched- 
uled to  reduce  in  fi.'^cal  year  1961  More 
extensive  reductions  may  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  satisfactoiT  termination.  Such 
a  rate  of  reduction  almost  certainly  will 
put  off  thr  date  by  which  successful  ter- 
nunation  con  be  reached 

Progressive  reduction  has  and  is  tak- 
ing place: 
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I  should  like  to  point  out  the  accom- 
plishment.s  of  the  US  defen.'^o  support 
programs    under    the    Mutual    Security 

Act. 

SVMMARY 

Defense  support,  with  other  US  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  ac- 
tions, has  contributed  to; 

First  The  succe.ssful  maintenance  of 
n  deterrent  to  general  war. 

Second  The  protection  of  vulnerable 
areas  against  local  ajjgrrsslon 

Third  The  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  internal  security 

Fourth  The  survival  of  a  number  of 
nations  whose  continued  lndei>endence 
without  assistance  was  doubtful 

Fifth  The  provision  of  a  mlnlnumi  of 
economic  stability  as  a  basis  on  which 
these  countries  will  have  an  opporttinity 
to  move  toward  self-susUlning  growth. 

ACrOMPLISItMENT    BT    COfWTWT 
SPAIN 

The  defense  support  program,  along 
\Mth  other  forms  of  US  assistance,  has 
helped  maintain  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
wliich  permitted  smooth  and  efficient 
construction  of  the  bases  and  the  transi- 
tion to  an  oiKrational  base  complex; 
made  available  outside  resources  which 
helped  to  keep  inflation  within  tolerable 
limits  and  which  permitted  economic 
development  resulting  in  a  real  increa.sr 
in  gross  national  product  of  about  6  per- 
cent per  year  since  1953.  an  increase  in 
per  capita  gro<;s  national  product  from 
about  $230  in  1953  to  about  $300  in  1959: 
encouraged  adoption  by  the  Spanish 
Government  of  an  economic  stabilization 
program  which  has  resulted  in  soimder 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  stable  in- 
ternal prices,  import  hberalization.  and 
a  sharp  reversal  in  the  steady  loss  of 
foreign  exchange   reserves 

The  defense  support  program  specifi- 
cally has  contributed  to  the  following, 
during  period  since  signature  of  the  de- 
fen.se  and  economic  aid  agreements  in 
1953: 

Strategic  i-ail  lines  and  highways  have 
been  strengthened  and  rehabilitated;  for 


example,   railroad  freight  carrying  ca- 
pacity haa  increased  by  10  percent. 

Hydroelectric  and  thermal  power  gen- 
erating capacity  has  been  Increased  by 
more  than  3  million  kilowatts,  thus  mak- 
ing electricity  cutoffs  the  exception 
1  ather  than  the  rule. 

The  electric  power  transmission  sys- 
tem has  been  greatly  improved,  line 
losses  having  been  reduced  from  about 
25  percent  to  18  pei-cent. 

L<»nd  under  irrigation  has  increased 
by  500  000  acres,  or  100  percent;  peseta 
value  of  agricultural  production  has  in- 
creased fivefold  in  .some  areas  placed 
under  irrigation. 

Crude  steel  production  more  than 
doubled;  steel  sheet  production  Increa.sed 
by  25  percent  and  the  production  of  tin 
plate  doubled. 

CEESTE 

Greece  has  accepted  as  an  objective 
the    achieving    of    NATO    force    goals 
esUblished  to  permit  fulfillment  of  an 
important  strategic  role  In  European  and 
Western  defense.     The  role  of  the  de- 
fease support  program  is  to  assist  Greece 
in  making  progress  toward  these  goals 
while    maintaining     political    stability. 
Defense  support  in  Greece  provides  local 
currency  support  to  the  Greek  defense 
budget   and   supplies   the   equivalent   in 
goods  to  the  economy  to  counteract  the 
inflationary  impact  of  the  additional  de- 
fense spending     It  thus  makes  possible 
a  higher  level  of  defense  p-^pnrcdn^ss 
than    could    othcrAvise    be    maintained 
without  increased  inflationary  pressure 
or   decieased   Investment  for   economic 
development.    The  U.S.  financed  imports 
are  made  available  to  private  lmport.>rs 
for  the  equivalent  in  local  currency.   The 
Government  of  Greece  deiw^its  the  local 
currency  in  a  counterpart  account  from 
which  withdrawals  are  m.-'de    with  US 
approval,  for  the  ilefonse  buri-et.    Tims 
Uie    assistance    adds    to    the    resources 
available  for  expend'.turr  by  the  govern- 
ment.   The  jrovernment  has  stendily  in- 
creased iUs  revenues  from  diiect  and  In- 
direct taxes  but  not  enough  to  permit  ex- 
penditures for  the  defense  bud,:et  sviffl- 
cM-nt  to  meet  NATO  defense  objectives. 
Greece  is  now  devoting  5  percent  of  erass 
national   product   to   defense— a   larger 
proportion  than   most   NATO  countries 
despite  the  fact  that  Greece  i.^  one  of 
the    poorest    of    the    NATO    countries. 
Greece  has  been  able  in  recent  years  to 
make  some  degree  of  progress  in  achiev- 
ing   both    quantitr.tive    and    qualitative 
improvements    in    its    defense    posture 
while  simultaneously  carrying  out  a  .sub- 
stantial development  program     Deicnse 
.support  a.ssistance  has  bren  an  important 
element  in  making   pos.sible  these  two 
areas  of  progress. 

UlAN 

Iran's  present  degree  of  internal  sta- 
bility and  economic  growth  are  attribut- 
able in  very  large  measure  to  the  size 
and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  financial  assist- 
ance provided  over  the  period  fl.'val  year 
1954  through  fiscal  year  1957.  Agricul- 
tural output  and  productivity  have  in- 
creased, diseases  have  been  brought 
under  control,  old  schools  have  been 
enlarged  and  new  ones  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  government  administration 


has  been  some-Ahat  improved.  There- 
fore, no  defense  support  in  grants  for 
general  budget  support  has  been  provided 
since  fiscal  year  1967.  Since  fiscal  year 
1956  a  small  amount  of  defense  support 
has  been  provided  annually  to  generate 
local  currencies  to  help  cover  local  costs 
of  Joint  United  States-Iran  technical  co- 
oi>eration  projects  and  also  Iranian- 
developed  and  controlled  agriculture. 
healUi.  education,  and  community  de- 
velopment programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1959,  a  ruml  development  program  was 
initiated,  for  the  support  of  which  the 
i:DVcrnmcnt  of  Iran  and  the  United 
.States  made  matching  local  currency 
contributions. 

P.VKISTAN 

Despite  poUtical  tensions,  changes  in 
administration  and  recurrent  economic 
difficulties.  Pakistan  has  maintamed  an 
encouraging  degree  of  national  stability 
and  has  remained  a  friend  and  ally  of 
the  United  States.    Without  U.S.  assist- 
ance the  living  standards  would  have 
deteriorated  markedly.    Our  aid  program 
smce  1952  has  made  it  possible  substan- 
tially to  maintam  the  level  of  per  capiU 
eross    national    product.      The    defense 
;,upport  program  provided  the  means  to 
impfji-t    essential     raw    materials    and 
equipment  to  keep  the  economy  running. 
Without  the  substantial  imports  of  food 
i.Miir.s  under  tie   Public   Law   480   pro- 
iram,     nutritional    sundards.    already 
;.mon»;  the  lowest  in  the  world,  would 
liave  been  further  depressed  or  scarce 
foreign  exchange  would  have  been  u.sed 
at  the  expense  of  other  essential  imports. 
Political  stability,  which  appears  to  have 
increased,  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained if  liviiig  st.andards  had  detcrior- 
aled  markedly. 

The  Pakistan  rui>ee  proceeds  of  com- 
modities imix)rted  under  deferise  sup- 
port ntid  Public  Law  480  proceeds  are 
Important  sources  of  noninflationary 
nnancing  for  the  country's  military  ex- 
l>enditur(s  and  development  projects. 

TURKKT 

Turkey  is  emerging  from  a  decade 
during  which  internal  economic  condi- 
tions deteriorated  to  a  critical  point. 
Middle  Eastern  region.al  politics  were  in 
ferment,  and  revolutions  in  neighboring 
countries  created  dangerous  interna- 
tional crises.  Overly  ambitious  invest- 
ment activity  brought  Turkey  to  a  finan- 
cial crisis  of  serious  proportions  during 
the  1955-58  period.  In  the  summer  of 
1958  the  Turkish  Government  adopted 
a  stabilization  program  to  control  credit, 
stabilize  the  currency,  restore  trade  and 
reduce  inflationary  pres-sures. 

Despite  the  retarded  rate  of  progress 
in  recent  years.  Turkey  has  nearly  dou- 
bled its  gross  national  product  and  its 
agricultural  production  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mutual  assistance  program 
in  1948.  The  number  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments increased  by  144  percent,  in- 
dustrial production  by  80  percent,  the 
generating  capacity  of  electric  power  by 
211  percent,  mineral  production  by  59 
percent  The  base  for  development  has 
thus  been  laid.  Further  gains  are  pos- 
sible if  Turkey  pursues  appropriate  poli- 
cies to  maintain  and  extend  the  initial 
favorable  impact  of  its  stabilization 
measures. 


CAtCBODU 

Defense  support  asaistance  provided 
through  fiscal  year  1959  has  enabled 
Cambodia  to  preserve  its  independence 
and  maintain  economic  stability.  U.S. 
economic  aid  also  has  enabled  Cambodia 
to  strengthen  its  Government  adminis- 
tration and  to  improve  and  expand  the 
coimtry's  product; ve  base,  thereby  help- 
ing to  insure  Cambodia's  future  as  a 
free,  independent  state. 

A  Cambodian  military  force,  financed 
in  large  part  with  defense  support  funds, 
has  upheld  the  authority  of  the  national 
Government  and  boLstered  confidence  in 
the  nation.  With  the  defense  support 
assistance  provided  to  date,  basic  train- 
ing has  been  given  to  2,500  police;  a  new- 
Royal  Police  Academy  was  opened  early 
in  1960  with  an  initial  class  of  250;  sur- 
vevs  for  a  national  police  radio  network 
have  been  completed;  and  180  jeeps  and 
other  pohce  equipment  have  been  deliv- 
ered and  placed  in  operation. 

Defense  support  assistance  has  made 
possible  substantial   rehabilitation   and 
expansion  of  Cambodia's  transportation 
network,  particularly  of  the  highway  sys- 
te^m,  which  had  deteriorated  as  a  result 
of  wartime  damage  and  neglect.     The 
130-mlle  long  Khmer-American  Friend- 
ship  Highway   was  officially  opened  to 
trafflc  in  July  1959.    This  new  two-lane 
all-weather  highway  connects  the  capi- 
tal. Phnom  Penh,  with  the  new  French- 
financed  seaixjrt  at  Sihanoukvllle.  on  the 
Gulf  of  Slam,  where  a  new  city  is  devel- 
oping.   The  new  highway  and  the  new 
port  provide  direct  access  to  the  sea  and 
free  Cambodia  from  its  historic  depend- 
ence on  foreign  ports.    The  new  highway 
IS  also  accelei-atin*  the  develoiiment  of 
agriculture    and    forestry    in    the    area 
through  which  it  passes.    An  additional 
1,250    miles    of    major    roads    and    63 
bridges    have    been    rehabiliUted    with 
U.S.  help 

Other  aid-flimnced  improvements  to 
basic    transportation    facilities    include 
provision   of  two  40- ton   ferryboats   to 
handle  traiBc  across  the  Mekong  River 
and  four  dredges  to  keep  the  river  chan- 
nels and  Phnom  Penh  Hartwr  naviga- 
ble.    All-weather   runways    have   been 
completed  at  tliree  strategically  located 
airfields  which  handle  both  miliUry  and 
c:inmercial  airci-aft.     Similar  construc- 
tion is  in  progress  at  two  more  locations. 
RehabiliUtion  of  Cambodia's  irriga- 
tion facilities,  which  has  absorbed  about 
$2  5  million  of  U.S.  aid,  has  helped  to 
expand  the  agricultural  production  base 
of  the  economy.    Through  repair  of  ex- 
isting canals  and  restoration  of  several 
long -abandoned  systems — including  the^ 
ancient  Barai  Occidental,  near  Angkor 
Wat^-irrigation   has   been   restored    to 
212.000  acres  of  farmland.    HeavT  con- 
struction machinery,  valued  at  $700,000, 
imported  for   restoration  of   the  Barai 
and  other  systems,  is  now  being  used  to 
maintain  and  add  to  the  country's  basic 
irrigation  facibties. 

Protection  of  Cambodia's  9' 2  million 
acres  of  forest  reserves,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  valuable  resources,  is  being 
pronded  by  construction  of  firebreaks 
covering  2^2  million  acres  and  of  nearly 
100  miles  of  timber  access  roads.  Re- 
cently completed  aid -financed  aerial 
mapping  surveys  provide  the  basis  for 
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development  of  a  complete  inventory  of 
national  timber  resources,  the  first  for 

Cambodia.  ,  ^      ..  j,  , 

Campaigns  against  two  of  Cambodia  s 
major  national  health  hazards — malaria 
and  water-borne  diseases— have  been 
launched  and  sustained  largely  with 
local  currency  proceeds  of  Defense  Sup- 
port aid. 

After  5  years  of  spraying  which  has 
protected  1  million  residents  in  malarial 
areas,  the  project  has  advanced  to  the 
"surveillance"  stage.  Improvement  of 
urban  water  supply  systems  at  5  pro- 
vincial capitals  is  in  progress,  and  more 
than  600  wells  have  been  sunk  in  rural 
areas.  U.S.  technicians  have  expedited 
installation  of  village  wells  by  devising 
new  self-help  drilling  methods  and  de- 
signing a  simple  hand  pump,  now  locally 
produced. 

As  major  construction  projects 
financed  by  ICA  have  been  completed, 
and  as  other  aid  activities  have  begun 
to  make  an  impact  on  the  Cambodian 
people  in  terms  of  improved  health  and 
education  and  higher  income,  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  has  demonstrated 
a  growing  appreciation  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance and  greater  understanding  of  US. 
policies  and  motivations. 

CHINA     (TAIWAN! 

Defense  support  assistance  helped 
transform  into  effective  military  units 
the  GRC  forces  that  came  to  Taiwan 
from  the  mainland  in  1949.  It  assisted 
directly  in  the  build-up  of  military 
strength  by  financing  the  local  coste  of 
military  construction,  certain  other  non- 
recurring costs  and  raw  materials,  and 
also  helped  maintain  the  economic  sta- 
bility which  must  underpm  military 
strength.  Increases  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  employment  and 
exports,  and  the  beginnings  of  economic 
diversification  have  been  made  possible 
in  an  important  measure  by  defense 
support. 

Defense  support-financed  imports  of 
capital  equipment  were  instrumental  in 
achieving  a  125  percent  increase  in  in- 
dustrial production  from  1952  to  1959. 
The  expansion  of  plants  producing 
chemical  fertilizer  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  sizable  increases  in  agi'icultural 
output  during  the  same  period. 

KOREA 

Supplied  during  this  period  as  non- 
project  aid,  ICA-financed  improvements 
in  irrigation  and  flood  control  facilities 
have  helped  to  stabilize  production. 
Progress  also  has  been  made  in  the  refor- 
estation of  denuded  lands  to  improve 
fuel  and  lumber  supplies:  and  uplands 
development  has  encouraged  crop  diver- 
sification, reduced  losses  due  to  erosion, 
and  is  providing  food  for  increased  live- 
stock production. 

The  provision  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  fishing  boats  and  modern  proc- 
e.ssing  and  marketing  facilities  have  en- 
abled the  fishing  industiT  to  make  prog- 
ress in  regaining  its  important  prewar 
position.  Although  the  fishing  fleet  and 
shore  facilities  were  severely  damaged  by 
Typhoon  Sarah  in  September  1959.  out- 
put of  fish  and  other  marine  products  in 
1959  is  estimated  at  nearly  400.000  tons, 
only  slightly  less  than  the  postwar  peak 
in   1957.     The  steady   gains   which   are 


being  made  in  industrial  output,  both  in 
physical  volume  and  In  the  variety  and 
types  ol  goods  produced,  are  attributable 
almost  entirely  to  equipment  and  sup- 
plies and  other  assistance  financed  with 
defense  support  funds.  Korea  now  pro- 
duces $ome  types  of  paper,  tires  and 
other  rubber  products,  asbestos,  pesti- 
cides and  other  chemicals,  plastics,  glass, 
shoes,  textiles  and  clothing.  However. 
Korea  Is  still  heavily  dependent  on  aid- 
financed  imports  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  for  some  of  these  industries. 

The  largest  of  the  chemical  plants,  the 
fertilizer  plant  at  Chungju,  was  com- 
pleted In  December  1959  Smce  then  it 
has  been  producing  ammonia  for  use  in 
making  urea  fertilizer.  The  urea  sec- 
tion of  the  plant  is  expected  to  begin  op- 
erations shortly.  When  the  plant  is  op- 
erating at  full  capacity,  output  should 
meet  about  one-third  of  the  country's 
fertilizer  requirements  and  save  foreign 
exchange  amounting  to  $10  to  $12  mil- 
lion annually. 

Marxy  small  and  medium-size,  private- 
ly owned  plants,  designed  to  produce  a 
wide  range  of  basic  commodities,  are  in 
vanoui;  stages  of  completion.  The  next 
5  years  could  see  a  sizable  expansion  of 
industrial  output  which  would  enable 
Korea  to  meet  a  substantially  larger 
share  of  Its  requirements  from  domestic 
sources. 

Improvements  in  transportation  are 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. Since  the  close  of  the  Korean 
war,  Korea's  railway  system  has  been 
almost  completely  rehabilitated  and  ap- 
proximately 220  miles  of  additional 
main  and  spur  lines  have  been  con- 
structed. Maintenance  shops  have  been 
rebuilt  and  addiHonal  locomotives,  roll- 
ing stock  and  other  equipment  provided, 
inclucimg  95  diesel  engines  and  1.900 
freight  and  passenger  cars. 

The  primary  road  system  has  been 
undergoing  continuous  improvement, 
largely  through  the  institution  of  regu- 
lar maintenance  schedules  and  the  use 
of  more  modern  equipment.  By  the  end 
of  1959.  practically  all  of  the  war-dam- 
aged .'Streets  and  roads  had  been  re- 
paired and  more  than  200  miles  had 
been  paved.  A  total  of  400  bridges  of 
various  sizes  have  been  rebuilt  and  an 
additional  200  are  in  the  construction 
or  planning  stage. 

Shipping  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
rehabilitation  of  piers,  wharves,  unload- 
ing facilities,  revetments  and  breakwa- 
ters, and  the  in.stallation  of  navigational 
aids  at  major  ports.  Silting  in  Korea's 
major  harbors  has  been  reduced  through 
dredging  and  flood  control  measures. 

Communications  services  have  been 
rebuilt  and  expanded  to  help  meet  mili- 
tary and  growing  industrial  require- 
ments. These  installations,  now  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  complete,  in- 
clude teletype  circuits  and  equipment, 
intercity  toll  lines  and  additional  cen- 
tral Office  facilities  in  major  cities,  as 
well  »s  an  offshore  radio  system  As  a 
result  of  improvements  in  Koreas  elec- 
tric power  generating  and  distribution 
facilities,  electric  power  output  has 
tripled  between  1954  and  1959.  How- 
ever, generating  capacity  still  falls  short 
of  requirements. 


Measures  to  help  overcome  the  acute 
shortage  of  housing  are  beginning  to 
show  results  Financing  has  been  pro- 
vided throuRh  new  and  existing  credit 
institutions  for  low  and  moderate  cosi 
housing.  Interest  has  been  stimulated  in 
simplified  housing  design,  reduction  of 
construction  costs  and  increased  use  of 
local  materials  to  save  foreign  exchange. 
More  than  30,000  applications  have  been 
received  from  potential  homeowners; 
nearly  6.000  of  these  applications  have 
been  approved,  and  approximately  4,500 
homes  have  been  completed  or  are  now 
under  construction. 

Financial  assistance  has  also  been 
given  to  the  Armed  Forces  Ai>sistance  to 
Korea— AFAK— project.  Utilizing  the 
technical  skills  of  U.S.  militai-y  person- 
nel and  aid -financed  commodities,  this 
project  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  repair  and  construction  of 
schools,  dispensar>-  facilities,  and  other 
public  buildings. 

Educational  and  health  facilities  also 
have  been  aided  directly  with  materials 
and  equipment  Elmphasis  in  these  fields 
has  now  .shifted  from  physical  plant  im- 
provements to  technical  a.ssistance, 
funded  under  the  technical  coopera- 
tion program. 

LAOS 

That  Laos  has  remained  free  Is  at- 
tributable largely  to  U.S.  aid.  With  ICA 
support,  the  Lao  army  was  enlai-ged  and. 
in  the  summer  of  1959,  succeeded  in 
countering  armed  insurrection.  The 
joint  United  States-French  military' 
training  program,  established  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  is  developing 
the  army  into  a  more  effective  force 

Since  ICA  aid  began  in  1955.  the 
.strength  of  the  civil  police  force  has 
grown  from  600  to  3,200  men.  An  inten- 
sive training  program  is  now  under  way 
at  the  National  Police  Academy,  estab- 
lished in  February  1959  with  U.S.  help. 
ICA  financial  assistance  has  enabled 
the  Lao  Government  to  control  inflation 
and  eliminate  currency  speculation,  to 
achieve  financial  stability,  and  to  im- 
prove government  services  and  fiscal  ad- 
ministration. 'With  the  achievement  of 
a  sounder  currency,  capital  flight  from 
Laos  has  ceased  to  be  a  serious  issue. 

Progress  also  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving the  deficient  and  disrupted 
highway  system  With  ICA  technical 
and  financial  help,  the  roads  linking 
Vientiane,  the  administrative  capital, 
with  the  most  important  provincial  cen- 
ters have  been  extended  to  a  total  of  al- 
most 500  miles. 

As  part  of  the  drive  to  lncrea.se  food 
production  and  meet  dietary  deficiencies, 
eight  irrigation  and  diversion  dams  have 
been  completed  with  ICA  aid,  bringing 
new  acreage  under  cultivation. 

The  training  of  Lao  Government  ma- 
laria sei-vice  staff  ha.s  continued  on 
schedule  and  87  Lao  technicians  are  now 
actively  participating  in  the  program 
House-spraying  goals  have  been  sur- 
passed and  protection  is  being  provided 
to  950,000  persons,  almost  half  of  the 
total  population. 

Operation  Brotherhood  teams,  under 
a  program  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Phil- 
ippine and  Lao  junior  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  assisted  by  ICA.  have 
combined  to  provide  medical  and  public 


health  services  to  some  of  the  remote 
rural  areas.  Teams  of  Filipino  doctors 
and  nurses— now  totaling  80  persons — 
are  operating  7  outpatient  clinics  and 
providing  medical  care  to  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  population,  principally 
villagers  who  otherwise  would  be  with- 
out these  services. 

PHILIPPINIJ 

Many  of  the  projects  included  in  the 
military  construction  program,  which  is 
financed  in  part  from  local  currency 
generated  by  defense  support  aid,  are  m 
various  .stages  of  use,  construction,  or 
design. 

Under  the  defense  support  program  in 
past  years,  the  Philippines  received  sig- 
mficant  amounts  of  machinery  and 
equipment  both  for  industry  and  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  essential  raw  ma- 
terials, including  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  These  have  contributed  to 
noUblo  increases  in  agricultural  and 
Industrial  production  and  to  .subsUiitial 
improvement  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Defense  support  assistance  has  made 
possible  the  reconstruction,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  expansion  of  tlie  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Los  Banos.  the  nation- 
wide demonstrations  of  the  value  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  the  completion 
of  more  tlxan  300  large  pump-irrigaUon 
and  13  large  gravity-irrigaUon  systems, 
which  provide  water  for  more  than  300  - 
000  acres.  Food  production  on  this 
newly  irrigated  land  is  expected  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  the  country's  total 
food  .supply — approximately  enough  to 
feed  1.6  million  people  or  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  present  population. 

More  than  4fi0  miles  of  roads  and  150 
bridges  have  been  built  on  the  large  and 
undeveloped  island  of  Mindanao.  Set- 
tlement and  agricultural  development 
have  followed,  underscoring  the  im- 
portance of  roads  in  fostering  economic 
growth.  Defense  support  assisUnce  also 
has  made  possible  considerable  road  re- 
habilitation and  construction  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  helped 
to  improve  harbors  and  other  elements 
of  the  transportation  network. 

Through  the  Industrial  Development 
Center,  an  agency  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, technical  advice  and  loans  of 
defense  support  generated  local  currency 
have  been  extended  to  several  hundred 
industrial  firms.  This  assistance  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  increasing 
production  of  cement,  textiles,  plj^-oods, 
and  veneer. 

Defense  s;upport  as.sistance  has  made 
possible  a  more  extensive  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  mineral  and  other  natural 
resources  on  which  the  future  industrial 
development  of  the  Philippines  will  so 
largely  depend.  Extremely  promising 
laterite  and  other  mineral  deposits  have 
been  identified  and  mapped.  Other 
accomplishments  of  the  defense  support 
program  include  rehabilitation,  moderni- 
zation, and  equipment  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  buildings;  and 
improvement  and  expansion  of  commu- 
nity water  supplies. 

THAILAND 

Most  of  the  defense  support  assistance 
provided  in  the  past  has  been  used  to 
help  Tliailand  develop  its  primary  high- 


way system.  The  90-mile  Friendship 
Highway,  completed  in  1958.  is  a  major 
segment  of  the  road  from  Bangkok  to 
Nongkal  on  the  border  of  Laos.  The 
Friendship  Highway  not  only  has 
speeded  communications  between  the 
Thai  capital  and  Laos,  but  also  has 
served  to  stimulate  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  relatively  depressed  north- 
east region  of  Thailand  through  which  it 
passes.  Construction  of  about  half  of 
the  East-'West  Highway  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  80-mile  road  from  Pitsanu- 
okel  to  Lomsak  in  north-central  Thai- 
land is  also  openmg  a  previously  isolated 
area  for  development. 

In  addition  to  these  major  construc- 
tion projects,  the  Thai  have  undertaken 
a  program  for  general  rehabiliUtion  and 
improvement  of  the  highway  system. 
Over  700  modern  bridges  have  replaced 
dangerous  wooden  structures,  thus  en- 
abling heavy  trucks  to  use  roads  previ- 
oijsly  impassable  to  them.  Improvement 
of  the  highway  system  has  been  reflected 
in  an  increase  in  traffic  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  areas  which  previously 
were  almost  completely  isolated. 

■With  ICA  assistance,  the  Thai  rail- 
ways have  been  rehabilitated  and  mod- 
ernized. The  33-mile  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Nongkai  to  the  Laos  border 
on  the  Mekong  River  has  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  movement  of  goods  mto 
that  landlocked  country. 

To  meet  a  critical  shortage  of  power 
for  both  domestic  and  industrial  uses 
in  the  Bangkok  area,  ICA  financed  the 
procurement  of  10  diesel  1,000 -kilowatt 
Reneraiors.  These  unit^  were  put  mto 
service  in  September  1959.  When  power 
from  the  Yan  H'-e  Dam  becomes  avail- 
able the  generators  will  be  relocated  in 
various  provincial  centers  to  supply 
power  to  rural  areas  not  served  by  na- 
tional transmission  lines.  ICA  assist- 
ance also  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  a  lignite  mine  which  will 
provide  fuel  for  an  adjacent  12^00 
kilowatt  thermal  powerplant.  When 
completed  tliis  year,  this  plant  will  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  power  to  three 
cities  in  northern  Thailand. 

Air  navigation  and  communications 
equipment,  and  other  airport  equipment 
provided  by  ICA.  has  been  Installed  at 
Bangkok  and  21  Thai  provincial  airports. 
This  equipment  has  enabled  23  inter- 
national airlines  to  use  the  Bangkok  air- 
port and  has  contributed  to  significant 
development  of  commercial  air  trans- 
portation within  Thailand,  thus  increas- 
ing accessibility  to  relatively  isolated 
areas  and  speeding  commerce  through- 
out the  country. 

VIETNAM 

When  the  Indochina  war  ended  6  years 
ago  Vietnam  seemed  to  have  little 
chance  of  survival  because  of  serious 
internal  political  factionalism,  complete 
disruption  of  the  economy,  and  wide- 
spread subversion  directed  against  the 
new  pro-Western  government.  The 
United  States  was  faced  with  the  choice 
of  providing  the  large-scale  support  nec- 
essary to  preserve  Vietnam  from  total 
collapse  or  allowing  this  strategic  area 
to  fall  behind  the  bamboo  curtain.  Pol- 
lowing  a  decision  that  the  preservation 
of  Vietnam's  independence  was  Impor- 
tant to  the  United  States,  large-scale 


military  and  economic  aid  was  provided. 
Since  then.  Vietnam  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  and  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Asia.  This  recovery  results  from  Viet- 
namese Government  efforts  and  U.S. 
support. 

Defense  support  assistance  has  help)ed 
to  preserve  Vietnam's  independence  by 
enabling  the  country  to  maintain  ade- 
quate military  forces,  rehabilitate  war- 
damaged  facilities,  undertake  essential 
economic  development  projects,  and 
provide  basic  public  services  to  the 
people. 

Large-scale  provision  of  coromodity 
imports  through  commercial  channels 
has  helped  to  control  inflation  and  has 
enabled  the  Government  to  maintain 
living  standards.  It  has  also  helped  to 
promote  private  investment  through  the 
importation  of  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  local  production  of  consumer 
goods,  such  as  glass  and  textiles,  and 
other  essentials  such  as  jute  sacks  for 
rice. 

With  the  exception  of  silted  canals 
in  rice-producing  areas,  which  were 
abandoned  during  the  war.  wartime  neg- 
lect and  destruction  have  been  largely 
repaired.  Much  of  the  road  network 
has  been  rehabilitated  and  improved, 
resulting  in  increased  mobility  of  the 
security  forces  and  the  settlement  and 
development  of  new  areas.  In  August 
1959.  after  an  interruption  of  13  years, 
through  rail  service  was  resumed  from 
Saigon  to  Dong  Ha  near  the  17th  paial- 
lel.  a  distance  of  700  miles. 

Popular  support  of  the  Government 
has  been  strengthened  through  ICA- 
assisted  activities  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  education  which  directly  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Health  stations 
have  been  established  in  2.660  villages. 
Approximately  400  wells  have  been 
drilled  to  provide  potable  water  supplies. 
More  than  one  million  houses  have  been 
sprayed  under  the  malaria  eradication 
program,  previously  whollj-  supported  by 
defense  support  but  now  supported  in 
part  from  the  worldwide  malaria  eradi- 
cation fund.  With  ICA  help,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  also  constructed  1.400 
elementary  classrooms  which  make  it 
possible  for  an  increasing  number  of 
Vietnam's  children  to  receive  at  least  a 
basic  education. 

A  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  civil  police  forces  to  carry  out 
regular  police  functions  and  also  to  help 
meet  internal  security  requirements. 
Almost  60.000  men  have  been  trained, 
some  of  them  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  and 
compliment  our  good  friends,  the  people 
of  Israel,  on  their  fine  and  intelligent 
progress  to  this  time.  The  Government 
and  people  of  Israel  have  accepted  the 
benefits  of  the  U.S.  mutual  security  pro- 
prams  with  a  deep  responsibility  for 
efEcient  use  of  the  funds  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  they  receive.  We 
should  continue  our  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  in 
the  1961  fiscal  year  through  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  through  U.S.  Public 
Law  480  distribution  of  U.S.  agricultural 
surplus  products,  and  we  should  con- 
tinue  our  special  assistance-type  pro- 
grams at  the  same  rate  of  $7^2  miUion 
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as  Congress  had  authorized  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960. 
We  in  the  United  States  must  remember 
that  the  State  of  Israel  is  a  basic  founda- 
tion of  our  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Mideast,  and  the  freedom  and  progress 
of  the  people  of  Israel  are  keystones  in 
the  building  of  a  free,  prosperous,  and 
secure  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois   I  Mrs.  Church!. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  speak 
even  1  minute  on  this  very  important 
bill  without  first  expressing  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  to  the  Members  who  so  graciously 
permit  disagreements  within  their  ranks. 
That  graciousness,  I  would  say,  has 
grown  during  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  We  who 
signed  the  minority  report  appreciate 
tremendously  the  courtesy  that  has  been 
shown  to  us  and  the  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  listen— willingness,  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  even 
to  think  that  our  position  was  signifi- 
cant enough  to  be  considered.  For  all 
of  that,  we  are  grateful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  today  with  no 
eloquent  plea.  During  the  8  years  that 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — during  the 
8  years  that  I  have  in  my  humble  way 
assisted  in  trying  to  make  this  bill  as 
good  as  it  could  be — never  once  have  I 
come  before  the  Hou.se  trying  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  as  to  how  he  or  she 
should  vote  or  as  to  how  he  or  she  should 
judge  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indeed,  as  I  .sat  here 
this  afternoon  listening  to  the  debate.  I 
have  been  impre.ssed  with  how  much  I 
could  aeree  with  so  many  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  those  who  favor  this 
legislation — or  rather,  the  goal  of  this 
legislation.  The  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  rise  of  people  and  nations  to  their 
heritage  of  freedom  are  indeed  jointly 
held  desiderata  Equally,  the  safety  and 
economic  well-being  and  in  fact  the 
survival  of  our  great  free  country,  in 
this  troubled  world,  is  for  all  of  us  a 
common  goal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  ChttrchI 
is  making  a  very  important  .speech  and 
I  believe  more  Members  should  be  pres- 
ent to  hear  her  so  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mrs.  CHURCH  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  with- 
draw the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  Forty-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No,  51  1 


Addonizio 

Alien 

Andersen 

Minn 
Anderson. 

Mont, 
Ai.ichlnclos.s 
BaUey 
Baker 


Barden 
Barrett.  Pa 
Bass.  Tenn. 
BoUinc;.  Mo 
Bonner 
Bowles 
Broolc 
Buckley 
Burdick 


Burleson 

CahlU 

Celler 

Coffln 

Cooley 

Daddaric 

Davis,  Tenn 

Dent 

Derounlan 


Dlggs 

Dooley 

Evlns 

Falloa 

Fen ton 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Oarmata 

Gathlngf 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Grant 

Hargls 

Harrt'sorj 

Hays 

Hechler 

Holflelrt 

Holland 

Holt 

Horan 

Inouye 

Jones.  Aia. 

Kearns 


Kelly 
Keougli 

Kilbum 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynski 

Lafore 

Landrvun 

McGovem 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Meader 

Merrow 

Mete  air 

Mitchell 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morns.  N   Mex 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Norblad 

Oliver 

Powell 


Prokop 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

St.  George 

Sheppard 

Short 

Sisk 

Smith.  Miss. 

Staggers 

Tavlor 

Teagtie.  Tex. 

Teller 

Thompson,  L*. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Utt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUlls 

Wlthrow 

Young 

Younger 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havin?  resumed  the  chaii-, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that-  Committee 
havinfr  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  U510,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quoiTim,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  329  Members  responded  to 
their  n^^jnes,  a  quoi-um,  and  he  .submitted 
herewit.!!  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spre;id  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  quorum  call.  I  was  saying  that 
I  had  Ix'en  interested  to  note  how  much 
there  was  with  which  I  could  a^ree  in 
the  words  of  ihose  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  bill  this  afternoon  This  is 
true  despite  my  earlier  statement  that 
as  in  other  years  I  had  felt  constrained 
in  committee  to  vote  against  reporting 
out  this  particular  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surely  not  un- 
aware of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  I  know  the 
danger.  I  know  the  conflict.  I  know  the 
insisteH'^e  of  an  implacable  enemy  hos- 
tile to  t'verythmg  for  which  we  stand 
I  kno\?  'he  determination  of  that  enemy 
to  taHe  over  the  world  by  economic 
means  if  not  by  militaiT  I  know  that 
there  Is  still  no  peace.  Within  the  last 
6  months  I  have  stood  with  our  subcom- 
mittee on  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea  and 
looked  across  that  thin  line  which  sep- 
arates our  forces  from  what  I  still  believe 
to  be  t>ossible  Communist  aggression.  I 
have  3t()od  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  in 
the  leased  territory  near  Kowioon,  and 
watched  others  walk  across  the  short 
line  to  Communist  China.  I  know  the 
threat,  of  danger  under  which  we  live. 

I  know  something  else.  I  know  that 
in  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  the 
greatest  change  in  the  world  that  his- 
tory has  ever  known,  an  explosive  out- 
break of  freedom  which  we  should 
.swiftly  recognize  and  certainly  hail.  I 
know  tl-at  from  that  outburst  of  freedom 
conditoons  have  arisen  which  demand 
new  consideration. 

I  know  all  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
know  .something  more.  I  know  that  to 
this  country  the  world  would  like  to  look 
for  .sound  and  right  leadership.  As  I 
have  $aid  in  other  years  and  say  again, 
our  national  well-being  lies  not  in  mate- 
rial possessions,  nor  in  oui'  material  pros- 
perity,    but     rather     in     the     endemic 


strength  of  our  own  freedom.  We  have 
poured  out  our  substance  and  the  lives 
of  our  sons  in  the  cause  of  freedom — 
nor  have  we  as  a  nation  or  as  people 
ever  turned  our  back  on  human  need 

I  face  all  that.  I  face  also  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  labored  long  and 
earnestly  and  sincerely,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  2  or  3  years,  trv'iiig  to  write 
a  bill  that  would  bring  order  into  the 
program.  Nevertheless,  very  frankly,  in 
this  as  in  other  years.  I  look  at  this 
Mutual  Security  Act,  and  I  know  that  no 
matter  what  we  have  attempted,  the  bill 
is  not  adequate,  the  program  is  not  ade- 
quate, the  results  are  not  adequate:  and 
I  for  one  am  not  willtnn  to  accept  second 
best.  Nor  should  the  American  people 
be  asked  to  condone — and  pay  at  such 
.sacrifice  for — a  program  in  which  extrav- 
agance, waste,  and  inadequacy  of  plan- 
ning, administration,  and  control  are  still 
so  evident. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  liehtly  toss 
off  our  responsibility  by  laughingly  re- 
ferring to  "hoiTors"  when  waste  Is 
pointed  out.  I  would  say  with  very 
humble  sincerity  that  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  Congress  has  a  right  to 
accept  for  itself  a  certain  sentence  on 
page  7  of  the  majority  report,  which 
reads: 

The  Congress  must  reconcile  Itaelf  to  the 
fact  that  occasional  mistakes  will  continue 
to  be  made  and  some  money  will  be  mis- 
spent. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  been  forced 
so  far  to  accept  mistakes  and  waste,  but 
may  I  never  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  committee  or  the  Congress  "recon- 
ciles" itself  to  the  idea  that  such  mis- 
takes and  such  waste  are  inevitable 
And  by  the  same  token,  referring  to  an- 
other sentence  in  the  majority  report, 
although  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  PenrLsylvania  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority case,  I  would  disagree  with  the 
thought  behind  the  .sentence  on  page  6 
which  says  that  "no  technique  has  been 
devised  by  which  only  the  funds  likely  to 
be  wasted  can  be  cut  from  the  program 
in  advance." 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  no  one  has 
the  gift  of  second  sight  to  know  which 
funds  will  be  wasted,  but  certainly  a  re- 
sponsible Congress  will  make  sure  that 
every  possible  effort  to  control  waste  is 
made  before  admitting  defeat  A  re- 
sponsible Congress  will  make  sure  that 
every  step  is  taken  that  can  be  taken  to 
ehminate  the  possibility  of  such  waste  of 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  this  late 
hour  going  to  go  into  all  the  reasons  that 
might  be  given  for  just  criticism  of  this 
measure.  I  was  one  of  those  for- 
tunate people  who  made  that  astounding 
journey  around  the  world  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
under  the  dedicated  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia:  and  I  doubt  if 
any  American  ever  looked  with  such  clear 
eyes  at  the  problems  of  his  generation 
and  of  his  country.  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  entire  House  to 
the  formal  report  of  that  subcommittee. 
I  refer  to  Hou.se  Report  No  1386,  Re- 
port of  the  Special  Study  Mi.ssion  to 
Asia,   the   Western  Pacific,  the   Middle 


East,  Southern  Europe,  and  North  Africa. 
I  would  like  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  that  report  and,  particularly,  to 
note  the  conclusions  I  would  point  out 
that  tlie  report  was  signed  by  a  very  rep- 
resentative group  of  Members  of  this 
body.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Pilcher.  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  as  chairman; 
Mr.  MrDowELL,  3f  Etelaware:  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  nf  Florida:  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts;  and  Mrs.  Church,  of  Illinois. 

1  commend  that  report  to  your  atten- 
tion not  with  any  pridp  in  Its  partial 
author.ship  but  tecause  it  represents  a 
very  honest  atteupt  to  face  the  facts, 
admit  the  truth,  and  call  for  a  deter- 
mined remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going,  as  is  my 
custom,  when  we  i:et  back  into  the  Hotise. 
to  ask  permission  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  conclusions  of  the  minority 
group  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  voted  against  reporting  out 
this  biU. 

It  does  not.  of  course,  represent  any 
more  than  does  any  joint  report  the 
exact  and  complete  reaction  of  any  one 
of  us  It  does  indicate  certain  of  the 
reasons  why  som-'  of  us  fe»'l  constrained 
to  say  again  thii  year  that  despite  the 
best  intentions  of  the  committee  and 
despite  the  improvements  in  the  program 
that  have  Uken  place,  this  bill  is  not 
adequate. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  always  have  one  sen- 
tence m  mind  when  I  come  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  legislation  Those  of  you 
who  have  been  pjitient  enough  to  listen 
to  me  before  may  remember  it.  It  goes 
something  like  this: 

There  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  be- 
lieve me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  those 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  whom  we  are  in  partial  but 
important  di.sagreement  know  our  sin- 
cerity. I  hope  thf  t  we  on  the  committee 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  will 
rise  to  our  responsibility  in  this  day  and 
age  of  danger  and  face  honestly  the  in- 
adequacies and  e:  rors  of  past  attempts, 
I  know— I  admit  gladly— that  much  has 
been  done  It  wauld  be  a  sorry  thing, 
indeed,  if  we  had  spent  over  $80  billion 
and  tried  so  hard,  without  some  notice- 
able results. 

I  am  reminde<l  nevertheless  of  the 
ancient  words  of  Pericles: 

I  am  more  afraid  of  our  own  mistakes 
than  of  all  the  devices  of  our  enemy. 

We  cannot  run  from  our  responsibili- 
ties. We  must  find  a  new  and  realistic 
approach  to  our  problem.  There  is 
ground  for  suspicion  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  wornout  tools:  and  in  this  day 
and  age,  wornout  tools.  Mr  Chairman, 
ai-e  not  enough  to  meet  the  threat  that 
we  recognize. 

I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  closing 
sentence  of  our  report,  on  page  118,  is 
all  too  true: 

To  refuse  to  face  the  fuels  and  in  the 
very  name  of  mutual  security  and  freedom 
fail  to  demand  ad<quate  remedy  for  current 
deficiencies  would  be  a  negation  of  our  con- 
gressional respoublblllty 

The  time  Is  :.ong  overdue  when  we 
must  take  out  that  part  of  the  program 


which   is   useless,   eliminate   the   wa.ste. 
and  get  ahead  with  problems  that  face 
us  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  them 
until  such  time  as  the  program  can  be 
rated   unnecessary.     We   should  not  be 
willing    to    make    of    this    program    so 
.sacred  a  cow    that  to  criticize  it  is  to 
bring  upon  oneself  opprobrium,  that  to 
in.sist  on  improvement  is  considered  to 
be  nonrecognition  of  a   need.     I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  when  even  the 
Congress   in  its  entirety  should  not  be 
content  annually  just  to  pour  out   bil- 
lions and  use  the  action  as  an  anesthetic 
under  which  to  forget  the  program  until 
another  year  rolls  aroimd.    I  repeat  that 
it  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  need,  face  up 
to  the  danger  of  what  we  are  not  doing, 
and  the  time  for  us  to  decide  between  now 
and  next  year  to  give  the  program  and 
the  policy  and  the  legislation  a  complete 
review  and  revision.    If  we  can  come  in 
here   next  year  with  waste  and  inade- 
quacies eliminated,  with  inefficiency  re- 
jected, with  congressional  control  of  the 
program  once  more  in  our  hands,  then 
we  will  have  a  right  to  come  to  you  and 
.say:   Tliis  Ls  the  best   that  we  can  do. 
This  year,  five  members  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  against  reporting  out  this  bill. 
Three    signed    the    minority    statement 
which  I  here  include: 

MiNORmr  Views  or  Mr  Pilch  ee.  Mrs 
Chxjkch.  akb  Mm  Adair  on  H  R.  11510 
For  some  years,  as  earnest  j>artlclpant6  on 
the  committee  con8lderli\g  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  we  have  felt  comf>ened  to  be  re- 
alistic and  honest  critics,  not  of  what  is 
sought  to  be  done  but  of  the  inadequate 
planning  and  poor  administration  of  the 
program.  E>esplte  efforts  thle  year  to  make 
some  Improvements  In  this  basic  legislation. 
we  can  see  no  Indication  that  the  actual 
planning  and  administration  of  the  program 
win  be  radically  changed.  As  in  previous 
years,  we  who  find  this  present  bill  unsatls- 
factorv-  again  aasert  that  we  believe  in  mu- 
tual security.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  present  measure.  HR  11510,  ade- 
quately meets  the  challenge  to  provide  such 
mutual  security  It  does  not  present  the 
new  imaginative  program  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  further  the  effc«-ts  of  the  United 
States  to  build  peace  and  progress  in  this 
troubled  world 

Despite  conclusive  evidence  that,  due  to 
obvious  uncorrected  weaknesses,  the  pro- 
gram has  failed  to  achieve  the  anticipated 
results  toward  the  establishment  of  security 
in  the  free  world,  HJR.  11510.  as  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  FV)relgn  Affairs,  au- 
thorLzee  an  appropriation  of  1 1.3 18. 400 .000. 
a  reduction  of  $136,500,000  from  The  Execu- 
tive request.  In  addition  there  are  contmu- 
Ing  authorizations,  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tee last  year,  for  military  assi.stAnce,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Pund,  and  other  smaller 
items,  in  the  amount  of  $2.720,100  000.  In 
other  words,  the  total  amount  proposed  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1961  is 
$4,038,500,000.  Furthermore,  under  Public 
Law  480,  additional  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  mutual  secvurity  program 

Lrfist  fall  a  study  mission  comprised  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs completed  a  40,000-mile  tour  to  study 
the  impact  of  US  foreign  aid  programs  in 
the  areas  around  the  wirld.  The  chairman 
of  this  minority  report  was  a.a0  chairman  of 
the  study  mission.  Another  signer  of  the 
minority  report  accompanied  him.  In  its 
report  the  study  mission  pointed  up  the 
reality  and  Justice  of  our  former  criticisms. 
The  final  conclusions  of  the  report  had  this 
to  say  about  foreign  aid: 

"The  study  mission  is  convinced  that  a 
realistic  review   and  reappraisal  of   our   aid 


prf>gram  Is  Immediately  necessary,  and  that 
greater  supervision  must  be  given  to  its 
operations  However  noble  the  purpose  or 
well  advised  the  goal,  the  quality  and  suc- 
cess of  performance  remain  an  essential  cri- 
terion of  success.  We  have  pointed  out  m 
this  report  specific  cases  of  poor  programing 
and  excessive  spending.  There  Is  indication 
in  more  than  one  instance  that,  as  suggested 
by  the  Comptroller  General  in  1969  the  field 
operation.^  have  actually  been  hampered  by 
an  excess  rather  than  a  paucity  of  fund.--  .\ 
far  more  vigorous  effort,  moreover,  must  be 
made  to  correct  conditions  and  weaknesses 
that  are  known  to  exist  and  that  have  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again.  There  is  tome 
Indication  that  blame  for  such  weaknesses 
Fhould  be  placed  as  much,  if  not  more,  on 
tlie  planners  m  Washington  than  on  those 
in  the  field.  In  any  event,  there  is  ample 
justification  for  our  insistence  that  there 
be  a  complete  revision  of  programs  and  op- 
erations. 

"In  fact,  there  Is  justification  for  insistence 
on  a  broader  vision  and  a  more  Imaginative 
approach.  Such  approach  should  aim  to  pro- 
duce in  the  peoples  of  the  world  greater  and 
more  successful  self-reliance  and  stable  pr>- 
lltlcal  institutions  under  which  the  i>eople 
in  each  country  could  live  in  freedom  and 
dignity  with  full  enjoyment  of  economic 
progress   under  democratic   Institutions. 

"What  Is  desi>erately  needed  in  this  world 
to  build  sound  bodies  and  sound  minds  is 
an  adequate  food  supply  and  element.ary 
education  In  generations  to  come,  gran- 
diose dams  and  multi-million -dollar  fertillrer 
plans  might  bring  ultimate  benefit,  but  we 
express  again  our  fear  of  the  inconsistent 
and  strikingly  dangerous  gap  between  such 
grandiose  projects  at  the  top  and  the  mil- 
lions of  htmnan  beings  still  starving,  still 
untaught,  who  have  neither  the  stamina  to 
undertake  nor  the  capacity  to  understand 
self-government  Without  such  understand- 
ing and  capacity  there  Is  little  chance  for 
orderly  progress  Such  a  course  only  add?  to 
economic  dislocation  and  confusion.  Pre- 
mature advance  toward  industrialization  not 
only  seriously  strains  the  present  capacity  of 
countries  but  is  bound  to  produce  an  in- 
secure economic  base  We  would  urge  there- 
fore, that  primary  attention  be  given  to  food 
production  and  the  teaching  of  at  least  ele- 
mentary knowledge 

"Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  has  spent  well  over  $80  billion  in  aid 
to   the   nations  of  the  world.     The  program 
has  assisted   in   the  effort   of  keeping   them 
free  and  improving  their  economic  jsositlon. 
In  recent  years  changing  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world  require  re- 
appraisal and  re\lsion  of  the  program.     The 
struggle  to  maintain  freedom  and  encotirage 
economic  development    involves   the   future 
of  all  free  iiations  and,  therefore,  must   be 
regarded  by   them  as  a   joint   responsibility. 
■Tlie    ftnancla:    condition    of    the    United 
States  makes  an  expendlttire  each  year  of  1.3 
to  $4  billion   an   extremely  difficult    burdeia 
to  carry.    Such  an  effort  can  be  justified  only 
if   the  "programs   and  obligations  succeed   in 
achieving    their    objectives      The    American 
citizen  today  is  paying  more  peacetime  taxes 
than    ever    before       Interest   on    the    public 
debt  Is  taking  approximately  one-twelfth  of 
all    taxes    collec'-ed       Tlie    American    dollar, 
once    the    strongest    and    most-sought-after 
currency   in    the   world,   is   selling   at    a   dis- 
count in  some  countries  (eg  .  Canada.  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium)      Our  gross  national  debt 
is  approximately  $292  billion. 

Those  nations  which  the  Uni'ed  States 
helped  to  rehabilitate  after  World  War  II. 
and  which  are  now  financially  strong,  should 
make  everv  effort  to  assist,  both  mlHtarlly 
and  economically,  in  strengthening  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  United  States 
should  no  longer  carry  so  large  a  share  of 
the  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world 
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F-irih^rmore.  since  1947,  the  United 
Suvtes  has  so  given  to  other  countries  Its 
technical  know-how  and  the  dollars  to  de- 
velop it  that  Itfi  own  formerly  unchallenged 
economic  supremacy  of  the  free  world  Is  un- 
der successful  attack.  The  United  States 
faces  stronger  economic  competition  than 
ever  before— a  competition  that  can  have  an 
Immeasurable  effect  not  only  on  our  trade 
but  on  our  industrial  prosperity  and  the 
high  living  standaxds  of  our  workers.  Every 
possible  wise  step  must  be  taken  to  protect 
our  own  position  in  world  trade  as  well  as 
the  stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

•  These  facts,  in  addiUon  to  the  findings 
uf  the  study  mission,  underlie  our  insistence 
for  an  immediate  detailed  examination  and 
careful  review  and  revision  uf  programs  and 
operations 

In  pertlcular.  the  study  mission  comes 
back  impressed  by  obvious  evidence  that  ulti- 
mate failure  is  inlierent  in  the  program  un- 
less we  can  somehow  develop  plans  and  op- 
erations that  will  reach  down  to  the  people 
tiiemselves  of  each  country." 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  in  his  pamphlet,  ■One 
Hundred  Countries,  One  and  One-Quarter 
Billion  People,"  succinctly  sUtes  the  prob- 
lems confronting  underdeveloped  cjuutrles 

"The  underdeveloped  countries  need  high 
level  manoower  Just  as  urgently  as  they  need 
capital,  indeed,  unless  these  countries  are 
able  to  develop  the  required  sUategic  human 
resources  they  cannot  effectively  absorb 
capital.  But  human  resources  of  the  less- 
developed  nations  have  been  shamefully  neg- 
lected. Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
people  who  live  in  these  countries  have  eve: 
had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education 
and  only  a  few  have  ever  had  positions  of 
responsibility  There  is  a  huge  need  for 
training  of  all  types  from  on-the-job  train- 
ing of  artisans  to  training  In  more  complex 
technological  and  management  sciences. 

■  Of  all  the  rescvirces  reqvi.red  for  economic 
development,  high-talen*  manpower  re- 
quires the  longest  leadtime  for  its  crea- 
tion Danas,  p^-wer  stations.  toxUle  fac- 
tories and  steel  mills  can  be  constructed  In 
a  few  years,  but  it  takes  10  to  15  years  to  de- 
velop managers,  engineers  and  the  admin- 
istration to  operate  them.  The  existence  of 
such  manpower,  however,  is  essential  If  the 
countries  are  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth. 

•Thus,  while  it  is  imperative  that  ther.e 
countries  survey  their  natural  resources  and 
draw  up  programs  spelling  out  priorities  for 
the  strategic  investment  of  capital  in  their 
development,  so  must  they  draw  up  some 
kind  of  a  high-level  manpower  budget  for 
the  next  10  or  even  20  years.  This  should  be 
an  Integral  p>art  of  their  development  plan  '" 
Eugene  R.  Black.  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  ReconsUuction  and  E>e- 
velopment,  in  a  speech  made  at  Oxford 
University,  England,  on  March  3.  1960. 
stated 

"We  think  th..t  in  admlni:>tcring  economic 
aid  quality  is  more  important  than  quantity; 
even  the  most  enthusLiatlc  supp-^ters  of 
economic  aid  recognize  that  the  outside 
world  cannot  provide  mire  than  a  small 
tnarjjln  of  tlie  resources  needed,  the  really 
cruclrtl  economic  and  human  resijurces  must 
come  from  within  Therefore,  II  U  only 
rccJlutio.  we  Uilnk,  to  try  to  use  economic 
uid  primnrily  to  prom  te  proptr  standwds 
m  the  .ut  of  managing  a  couiur\  «  resources  ' 
Thi-t  present  legisUlion  in  no  sense  guen 
llie  true  picture  uf  what  u  available  for  mu- 
tual Kocurity  Attention  U  directed  to  tlie 
f>lii)v*iuij  ngurwi  •howlnit  mutu»l  srcurny 
l\;  uls  by  progfiun  and  Amount  avuiUblt  r>u- 
rxpenclitur»  for  nscfti  yeiu  1800,  whloh  were 
iimrrt^Hl  i!i  the  coNoarxsioNAi.  Rbcosd  of 
March  ^\.  l»«0,  by  Hon  OTTO  £  Passman 
(lunrm.ui  (^f  the  8ubronimUU#  on  Portlun 
operations  of  the  Houne  ApproprlaUons 
Committee. 


.VufUvjJ     security    funds     by     program     and      Mutual    secunty    /unds     by     program     ajui 


amount   (available  for  expenditure   {fiscal 
^9^0    )  Total  available  for 

1     Military  assistance:  expenditure 

I  nexpended,    June    30, 

1959  »2, 647,998.755 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-      1.  331,  247,  000 
Sale  military   material, 

fiscal    1960 80,200,000 


amount    (available  for  expenditure   (fiscal 
19e0)  ) -Continued  ^^^„j  available  for 

12.  Atoms  for  pe*ce:  expendxtvre 

Unexpended.    June    80, 

1959 >9. 280. 648 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.  1.  500,  000 


Total - 


10,  780,  648 


Total. 


._     3,  ©00,  448.  755 


2    Offense  support: 

Unexpended,    June    30. 

1959 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960. 

Sale  military  material, 

fiscal    1960 

Totol - 

3  t)t='.  e'.opment  Lo.^.n  F\!nd: 
Unexpended,    June    30, 

1959 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960. 
Loan  repayments,  fiscal 

year  1960 


787,500,953 
695. 000,  OOO 

500.000 

1,483.000,953 


782,010.480 
550,  000,  000 

16.700,000 


13.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 

g^anlzatlon,    unexpend- 
ed, June  30,  1959 

14.  Intergovernment      Com- 

nxlttee   for  European 

Migration: 
Unexpended,    June    30, 

1959 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960. 


1    088   ^hH 


10,  829,  222 
7,371,000 


Total. 


18.  300,  222 


Total- - 1.347.710.480 


15.  U.N.  Refugee  Fund: 

Unexpended,    June    30, 
1959 -- 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960. 

Total -r 

16    Escapee  program ; 

Unexpended,    June    80. 

1959- 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960. 


1.200,000 
1,  100.000 


2,300.000 


6.  887  757 
4,632,XX)0 


4  p<velopment  assistance, 
unexpended.  June  30. 
1969 

5  |;i)ecial  assistance : 

Unexpended,    June    30, 
1959 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960. 
Estlmated      reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  1960 


Total. 


11.616.757 


6 


97,  768,  490 


173.389.255 
245.000,000^ 

100.000 


17.  UN.  ChUdren'sFund: 

Unexpended.    June    30. 

1959 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960. 


ToUl- 


Total. 


President's     Asian     fund, 
unexpended,    June    30, 

1959 

7   president's     contingency 
fund : 
Unexpended,   June    30, 

1959 

New        funds,        fiscal 
1960 


418.489.355      18    UJ<.    Relief    and     Works 

— ^-  Agency : 

Unexpended,    June    30, 

1959 

85.  846.  438  New  funds,  fiscal  1960.  - 


Total. 


139  789  149      19    Ocean  freight 

Unexp>ended,    June    80, 
1959 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960-- 


123,  763,  000 


ToUl. 


308. 843. 148 


Total. 


Technical      cooperation, 
bilateral: 

Unexpended.  June  30, 
1959 

New  funds,  fiscal 
1960 

Estimated  reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  1960 

Total 

Technical       cooperation, 
U.N.: 
Unexpended.  June   30. 
1959 

New  funds.  fiscal 
1960 - --- 

BHtimated  reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  l>i60 


158.717,287 

150,000,000 

700.000 

308.417,287 

8,293.  101 
30.  000.  000 


20.  Control  Act,  unexpended. 

June  30,  1959.. 

21     Admlnlstrstlve    expenses, 
ICA 
Unexpended,    June    30. 

1959 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.. 
Eatlmated     reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  1960 

Total    - 


8  925.635 
12,000,000 

20. 925. 635 


8.956,957 
25,  000,  000 

33,956  957 


1.662.992 
1,910,000 

3.572.992 
119, 101 


4,966,467 
38,000,000 

800.000 
43.^6,  497 


22.  Administrative    expenses. 
SUte: 
Unexpended,    June   80, 
1989 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960.. 


708.341 
8.  100.  000 


Total 

Grand  total. 


8,808  341 
8.  111.521,750 


Total . 


M.ata,ioi 


10  TiliuU.il  cooperation, 
OruiuiKutlon  of 

AmertCAii  States 

Unexpended.  Junt  30, 
IU59 

Ni*w  fundi,  fl»Ml 
latjo      


mmmmmmmrwm  UCAPITULATION 

Unexpended  funds,  June  SO, 

1889 4.837.708,730 

New  funds,  approprlnled.  fis- 

ciU  1980 S,2a».ll3.000 

1, 107,  060     Nf  ^  fundi,  other,  fJical  1900.         48.  000.  000 


Total.. 


1,800  000 
a.  507.  8(\( 


Tout 8.  111.  891,  750 


11    Joint  control,  uneipcnd- 
ed.  June  SO.  1959 


INADIQVArii   f!-\KNlN(i  aNTi  r'«  R 
ADMrNISTHATlnN 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
472,  187      Btnlrs    l\rt«    ijwnt   more   than    180   bllUon   to 
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assist  nations  In  r-maining  iree  and  in  Im- 
proving their  economic  conditions  Newly 
lndei)€ndent  nations  seek  to  build  preetlge 
by  building  huge  lams,  steel  mills,  and  su- 
per highways  before  there  is  need  for  such 
grandiose  projects  A«  a  result  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  has 
acceded  U)  too  many  requests  for  such  pro- 
grams and  there  have  been  too  many  proj- 
ects begun  w.thcut  proper  planning,  de- 
termination of  need,  or  benefits  to  be 
derived.  Too  of  tea  the  people  at  the  grass- 
roots do  not  derl\e  any  Im.medlate  benefits 
from  these  gran  liose  projects — but  con- 
tinue to  live  in  poverty  and  hunger  under 
circumstances  wh  ch  certainly  are  not  con- 
ducive to  economic  well-belns  or  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  pnxesses  Too  much 
emphasis  h<is  been  placed  on  meeting  the 
per.-w.nal  desires  cf  the  political  leaders  of 
the  recipient  go\ernmen*s  and  too  little 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  little  people 
who.  after  all,  de-<>rmlne  the  i>ot^ntlHl  and 
the  future  of  eac  i  country 

There  is  a  true  need  for  techiilcil  assist- 
ance in  all  of  thi"  underdeveloped  nations, 
but  such  a88i6tan.;e  should  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  a  :;maller  number  of  better  selected 
proJecU  A  8tud>  mission,  of  which  two  of 
the  signers  of  tils  minority  report  were 
members  found  more  than  800  prolerts  In 
being  In  one  couTitry  and  more  rendv  to  be 
started  before  ct  mpletion  of  the  existing 
project*  The  crlUcism  that  .i  multiplicity 
of  projecU  has  b«<'n  undertaken  is  Juhtmed 
by  the  appended  .compilation  showing  aid  U) 
and  projects  in  countries  which  the  study 
mission  visited. 

In  tr>.>  manv  l-i.-^tances  inadeqiifite  plan- 
ning has  resulted  in  the  undertAklng  of 
impractical  and  msuitable  projects  In  un- 
derdeveloped nHt:on8  which  have  led  Uj  ex- 
cessive spending  and  wa.>;te  of  US  funds  We 
cite  the  following  example.s  in  support  of 
these  charges  A  highway  pr-^^rara  In  Viet- 
nam on  which  the  costs  hn-e  skyrocketed 
from  818  mUllor  to  885  million  and  may 
exceed  HW  million  before  It*  cr.mpietlon;  a 
fertilizer  plant  in  Taiwan  starts!  with  for- 
eign aid  monev  and  estimated  to  cost  ap- 
proximately 834  million,  which  Is  nonop- 
erable  because  some  of  the  equipm^-nt  does 
not  meet  the  sreclflcatlons  for  the  desired 
operations,  and  on  which  the  Tai\*ane6e  Gov- 
ernment has  instituted  pnKeedings  against 
the  manufacture-  for  contractual  noncompli- 
ance radio  towe-8  installed  in  Saigon  which 
have  never  been  put  m  uperatlon  because 
their  utility  is  u  .determined  und  tlielr  loca- 
tion In  doubt 

As  a  further  Illustration,  It  seen.*  worth 
while  at  this  ivilni  to  go  Into  the  problem 
of  the  Saigon  witer  pr(.gn»m.  m  detail,  and 
quote  from  the  previously  mentioned  sub- 
committee rpj>..ri 

■Everyone  agr«  es  Sai^-.n  badly  needs  a  new 
wiuer  system,  b  it  plans  have  b-^gged  down 
in  a  heated  dispute  between  two  schools  of 
thought.  On  one  side  is  the  International 
Water  Corp.  of  Mtuburgh  which  believes  in 
deep  wells.  It  h  as  done  business  m  Saigon 
fur  »0  year*  and  las  drilled  nuwt  of  the  city's 
wells  On  the  other  side  is  the  Hydro- Tech- 
nique Corp  of  Mew  York  which  believes  in 
dams  and  pipeline* 

"Our  foreign  aid  uvithorUles  ytf^rt  the 
llydro-Techiilquf  Corp  .»  8200.000  contract 
for  a  survev  i  v  «vrs  a«o  Hydro- Technlqtif 
nvme  up  with  a  report  IuvuriH(c  t«  dum  und 
nitration  plant  oi  Uanh:  Nal  Hi\er  nr.u  Ulrr. 
Hort,  IB  miles  north  of  Huiku.  Kroin  this 
plani  *  72-lncli  pli>elinP  W'  .tUl  Ir.xl  lo 
ilHlgon.  'Hic  InUrnutiuiuU  Wwipt  Cotp  imulr 
MVtral  sur\ry»,  all  of  which  showed  ♦.ki'Ih 
Ihfct  deep  wrlU  •  re  \\\\\\f  udequnt*  Whui  l^ 
more,  the  Internatliuial  Wuirr  Corp  said 
they  would  be  much  itimp.  i  o.n  pi  M<lr 
water  much  soonrr  Thf  Hy.p  !■>■'  i  mti' 
pipeline  project  Is  e«tltn.nr,i  i.  '^i  t"' 
million  to  be  p. a   m  by  iiir  l'nin>u  .sihU*. 


The  International  claims  It  can  give  Saigon 
all  the  water  It  needs  Indefinitely  for  $12  to 
814  million.  The  Vietnamese  seem  to  favor 
the  dam  and  pipeline  system,  but  the  mili- 
tary of  both  Vietnam  and  the  United  States- 
have  raised  the  question  of  security  It  was 
at  Blen  Hoa  that  two  American  military 
advisers  recently  were  killed  when  Red  ter- 
rorists tossed  a  grenade  into  a  movie 
audience. 

"It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  18-ni;le  above- 
ground  pipeline  could  be  sabot;\ged  and  the 
already  hard-pressed  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  probably  would  have  to  furnish  dally 
patrols,  as  well  as  eimrds  for  the  river  plant. 

•Tn  November  1959  tlie  Development  Loan 
Fund  approved  a  »19  5  million  loan  for  the 
water  system  and  called  for  another  svirvey 
Who  gets  the  contract  for  this  survey  and 
whiit  it  wUl  cost,  we  do  not  know  " 

The  most  urgent  need  in  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  is  the  employment 
of  manpower,  which  Is  one  of  their  greatest 
economic  resources  There  is  Intense  need 
for  development  of  the  agricultural  regions 
and  the  implementation  of  small  industries 
so  that  this  excessive  supply  of  manpower 
may  be  put  to  productive  u.se,  instead  of 
the  multimlUlon-doUar  projects  carried  out 
by  contract  with  large  business  firms  only 
Interested  in  making  a  profit,  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  utilization  of  local  man- 
p<iwer. 

UOSS  OF  CONCRE&SIONAL  CONTROL 

We  regret  that  each  year  there  is  further 
shrinkage  In  the  degree  of  c^jntrol  exercised 
over  the  program  by  the  Congress  Progres- 
sive loss  of  control  of  funds  inevitably  leads 
to  loss  of  admlnisti-ative  control  In  the  face 
of  our  repeated  criticisms  over  the  yeiu-s  of 
the  administrative  deficiencies  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  executive  branch  tnis  year 
requested  an  appropriation  ol  $4,175  mil- 
lion for  mutual  security.  During  fiscal  year 
1959  total  US  mutual  security  exjjenditures 
were  83.898  million.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  continue  Uj  pour  vast 
sums  of  money  into  the  program,  this  re- 
quest for  funds  in  fiscal  year  1961  makes  no 
suggestion  for  strengthening  congressional 
control  over  the  programing  and  expenditure 
of  funds.  Nor  is  any  recognition  seemingly 
given  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  projects 
do  not  have  economic  Justification,  let  alone 
.1  defeiise  requirement. 

It  I*  true  that  the  bill  for  this  year  con- 
tains no  authorization  for  military  ivssist- 
ance  The  mutual  security  law  was  changed 
last  year  so  as  to  provide  that  for  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962  such  sums  as  might  be  neces- 
sary could  be  appropriated  for  military  as- 
s.sunce.  This  is  an  open-end  authorization 
There  Is  no  possible  way  to  indicate  Just  how- 
much  will  actually  be  spent  for  the  military 
under  the  unlimited  amount  authorleed. 
\Vc  definitely  feel  that  such  nuthorieatlon 
further  weakens  the  control  of  the  Congress 
over  the  lunds  and  over  the  program 

In  our  Judgment,  the  Congrese  made  a 
serious  mistake  when  it  changed  the  pat- 
tern of  congressional  action  as  regards  the 
mlliury  aid  programs  which  previously  had 
prevailed  for  nearly  10  years  It  Is  urgent 
that  we  return  ui  the  original  procedure 
whereby  mlliturv  assistance  funds  were  an- 
nuiiUy  Butl.ori/ed  nnd  nnnually  appropriated. 

HVWIIAUC  SAl  V     tN     MVrt'Al      HrCt'SlTY     l-aoOSAMS 

The  foreign  «id  progri>m  Is  udmlnisiered  by 
an  incrpi\»ln|tlv  huge  number  ot  i>er»onnel 
without  luiy  noticeable  Increase  m  emcienry 
r\\\n  ni\k  ;r(i  m  the  creation  of  tui  rnlrenohed, 
neltlxTprtuiuinu  bureaucracy,  st-Ul  jrowinB 
in  Hi#.e  ix.wrr  .uul  inemrlpncy  In  this  re- 
UHiii  ilK'  nisu'o*  «i>enk  for  UirmneUw  In 
t)rc'-mhr!  MMM  i.  tuUl  ot  2.858  person*  were 
,M'  piovrii  ii>  iiii  rionomlr  nld  profjrani  To- 
,t,N  thnr.o.  tn<ii.  ihiui  4J  0(Ki  personnel  em- 
iui  v.d  1  Mr  lulmliaslrntloii  of  the  tniitunl 
si»curil>  program 


INADEiJDACT    OF    INSPECTIO.N 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller was  created  in  last  years  mutual 
security  legislation  to  undertake  the  required 
actions  to  correct  a  program  warped  with 
waste  and  inefficiency.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  office  would  bring 
to  the  program  a  fresh  review  through  im- 
partial 'ltisiXK?tlon  by  competent  personnel 
wlioee  Judgment  would  not  be  prejudiced 
through  longtime  association  with  the 
practices  and  operations  under  considera- 
tion. It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
on  the  program  this  year  that  personnel 
who  have  worked  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  in  various 
capacities  throughout  the  years  are  now 
being  employed  In  this  new  Office  of  In- 
spector General-Comptroller.  We  find  no 
personal  fault  with  those  administering  the 
Office  of  In-spector  General-Comptroller  but 
we  do  feel  that  the  decision  to  place  the 
inspection  of  the  program  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  itf;  development  was  a  wrong  decision 

riANCERS  IN  THE  PEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FtlND 

Tlie  Development  Loan  Fund  continues 
to  be  an  adjunct  of  the  forelgn-ald  program 
for  the  making  of  loans  rather  than  grants 
When  the  Development  Losoi  Fund  was 
created,  many  of  us  were  given  the  impres- 
sion that  the  making  of  loans  to  underde- 
veloped countries  for  economic  development 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  economic 
grant  assistAnce.  There  has  been  no  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  the  use  of  economic 
graiit  assistance  funds. 

Testimony  received  during  the  hearings 
indicates  that  money  in  the  fund  has  been 
earmarked  for  certain  countries  without 
having  received  from  those  countries  specifi- 
cations and  plans  for  particular  economic 
projects  As  a  result  of  this  unorthodox 
and  inefficient  procedure,  many  countries 
with  worthv  projects  have  been  denied  the 
assistance  that  they  require  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds.  Until  sound  methods  are 
utilized  the  Development  Loan  Fund  cannot 
p>o6slbly  achieve  maximum  success. 

NEED     FOR     REVIEW     AND     KEVI8ION     OF     MUTUAL 
SECVEITY  PROGRAM 

In  prior  years  we  have  expressed  our  strong 
conviction  that  a  realistic  and  objective  re- 
view erf  the  mutual  security  program  and  the 
legislation  by  which  it  Is  Implemented  should 
be  immediatelv  undertaken.  Although  an- 
nual revision  of  the  act  has  been  made,  tlie 
basic  legislation  has  not  been  thoroughly 
considered  or  rewritten  since  1954  We  arc 
hopeful  that  the  entire  mutual  security  legis- 
laUon  win  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress 

Again  this  vear  we  urge  a  thorough  study. 
a  reappraisal,  and  a  redefining  of  foreign 
policies  and  methods.  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
problems,  better  programing,  and  more  ef- 
ficient Rdmlniftratlon  To  continue  to  vote 
large  approprltaions  for  the  mutual  security 
program  is  nol  enough  To  refuse  to  fivte 
the  facts  and  In  the  very  name  of  mutual 
security  and  freedom  fall  to  demand  ade- 
quate remedy  for  current  deficlenc.es  would 
he  H  negation  uf  our  congrescloiuil  re.sponsi- 
bllny. 

Ml  MORCiAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  mmuU'h  to  the  Kentleman  from  Ala- 
bama iMr  Sj.i-niNi. 

Mr  SEUiKN  Mr  Chairman,  the  au- 
Uiorl/.aUon  In  tlUs  bill  a«  m>ort<«d  by  the 
committor  in  $1,318,400,000  Thin  1»  ft 
reduction  of  alliihtly  le»M  than  10  prrcrnt 
from  thr  wmouni  rfquwlcd  by  the  pxpcu- 
uvp  branch  ThU  la  jU8l  about  the  »amr 
pprcpnloHc  hy  which  t.he  commlltw  re- 
duced the  pjipcutlve  branch  requeat  last 
vrai     I  hi»Ntr.n  to  add  that  thr  committor 
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doc?  not  regard  10  percent  as  a  sacred 
percentage:  the  repetition  is  strictly  co- 
incidental. 

The  amount  of  this  year's  bill  is,  of 
course,  considerably  below  that  of  other 
5  eai-s  becau.se  the  military  authorization 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund  author- 
ization were  voted  last  year.    The  fact 
that   authorization   for   these   two   pro- 
grams had  previously  been  approved  did 
not  deter  the  committee  from  going  into 
both  of  those  programs  thoroughly.    If 
one  examines  the  hearings,  he  will  note 
that  we  have  had  responsible  witnesses 
address  themselves  to  our  military  aid 
program  and  to  the  work  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  just  as  though  they 
were  part  of  this  year's  bill     The  reason 
for  this  was  not  idle  curiosity.    It  is  sim- 
ply that  the  mutual  security  program  is 
a  package  of  related  programs  that  take 
on  meaning  only  as  all  the  component 
paits  ai-e  explained.     For  example,  de- 
fense   support,    an     economic    activity 
which  is  in  the  bill  before  the  House  can 
only  be  justified  in  relation  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  that  is  not  in  this  bill. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  special  assist- 
ance    To  cite  another  example,  the  ex- 
tent of  our  grant  aid  1.=;  determined,  In 
part,  by  the  size  of  the  programs  that 
can  be  financed  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

Under  the  able  guidance  of  Uie  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Efr.  Thomas  Morgan,  the  com- 
mittee hearings  ran  over  a  period  of  17 
days.  More  than  70  witnesses  from  the 
executive  branch,  from  the  legislative 
branch,  and  from  private  organizations 
appeared.  The  result  of  our  work  will  be 
found  in  the  printed  hearings  totaling 
almost  1,200  pages.  These  do  not,  of 
course,  contain  all  the  testimony  given. 
In  matters  touching  upon  security  there 
arc  the  usual  deletions.  But  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  know  that  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  committee  insistence, 
the  deletions  have  been  much  fewer  than 
In  any  year  since  I  have  been  a  commit- 
tee member 

The  hearings  were  followed  by  several 
weeks  devoted  to  the  committee's  mark- 
up sessions  when  ail  parts  of  the  bill  were 
discussed  In  great  detail  Out  of  those 
deliberations  came  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations cutting  the  executive 
branch  request  by  $136,500,000  These 
reductions  are  confined  to  three  pro- 
grams— defense  support  was  reduced 
$43  million;  special  assistance  was  re- 
duced $12  500,000;  and  the  contingency 
fund  was  reduced  $75  million 

I  may  add  that  I  supported  all  of  these 
reductions.  It  was  my  amendment  that 
reduced  the  contingency  fund  from  $175 
million  to  $100  million.  As  the  name  im- 
phe.s.  It  is  a  fund  that  cannot  be  pro- 
gramed in  advance  as  can  other  parts  of 
the  program  It  is  designed  to  meet 
em?ruency  conditions  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  during  the  next  year. 
For  the  current  year  the  appropriation 
lor  the  contingency  fund  is  $155  million. 
The  request  of  the  executive  branch 
for  fiscal  1961,  for  the  contingency  fund 
in  the  committee's  opinion,  can  be  safely 
reduced.  In  the  first  place,  there  has 
been  more  careful  planning  throughout 
the  whole  program  as  evidenced  by  the 
presentation    material.      Contingencies. 


of  course,  cannot  be  planned  for;  but 
barring  some  unusual  circumstance,  the 
amoun-.^  available  for  the  programed 
activities  should  be  adequate  to  carry 
them  cut  and  thus  permit  the  contin- 
gency land  to  be  used  for  the  unexpect- 
ed. Second,  the  transfer  authority  of 
section  501  makes  pos.sible  the  transfer 
of  limited  amounts  of  funds  from  one 
tj-pe  of  activity  to  another 

The  reduction  in  special  assistance  of 
$12,500,000  is  a  reduction  of  5  percent 
from  that  requested  by  the  executive 
branciT.  Defense  support  wa^  reduced 
slightl}  over  7  percent.  Last  year  Con- 
gress :nserted  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  a  new  pronsion,  section  SOS'c),  re- 
qui:;r4;  a  report  of  the  plans  of  the 
execut.ve  branch  for  progressively  reduc- 
ing »nd  terminating,  wherever  practi- 
cable, bilateral  grants  of  economic  assist- 
ance i:i  the  defense  support  and  special 
assistance  categories.  Pursuant  to  the 
law  C'lider  Secretary  of  SUte  Dillon  sub- 
in. tied  such  a  report.  .Additionally  he 
gave  to  the  committee  a  more  detailed 
cla-ssaf!ed  version  Mr  Dillon's  principal 
conclu.sions  included: 

Defense  support  .^.-wlsiance  Us  being  pi-u- 
v.ded  to  12  countries,  .-iubstantial  special  as- 
sistaBce  Is  being  provided  an  additional  10 
countries  Purihermore  small  programs  of 
spectRl  assistance  are  being  extended  to  nine 
■'ountrle.'^ 

For  the  last  group  the  limited  size  of  the 
progtams  and  their  sperln!  purposes  are  such 
th.it  1'  Is  not  fea.slble  to  prepare  meaningful 
plans  for  rhelr  reduction  or  elimination 
The%-  should  ond  will,  of  course,  be  subject 
•o  ftc  annu.ll  iwessment  of  their  conWnu- 
!ng  ?n!ue  In  promoting  ba-sic  US  interests 
Decisions  to  modify  or  eliminate  will  be  taken 
;n   Mie  light   of   that   annual   rerlew. 

or  the  rem:ilnlntr  22  progrnm.''.  progress 
h,\i  b'>en  "sufTlcient  In  10  of  them  fo  that  the 
po.>;.«|bnity  of  terminating  grant  assistance 
rww  be  foreseen  within  a  p*Tlod  of  5  years 
In  the  cajte  of  eight  more  programs,  our 
p!ar>  cnll  for  progressive  reductions  In  grant 
^[6 

FU.Uly    the-r  are  three  countries  In  which 

he  ntuatlon  Mi  of  this  moment   seems  In- 

Tixcwble   and  where  I   therefore,  consider  it 

to   be    unrealistic    to  attempt   planning   b«- 

yoncl  the  current  fiscal  year 

Of  course  event's  over  which  we  liave 
no  Control  may  prove  Mr  Dillon  a  fal'je 
prophet.  But  this  is  the  first  candid  ap- 
praisal we  have  had  of  how  we  are  doing 
and  how  soon,  in  some  cases,  we  may 
exptct  to  terminate  our  assistance. 

During  the  past  several  years  the 
c(/mmittee's  focus  has  been  not  only  on 
the  dollar  amount-s  but  has  extended 
into  the  whole  range  of  management 
and  organization  of  the  mutual  security 
program  The  OflBce  of  Iru^pector  Gen- 
eral and  Comptroller  wa^  established 
last  year  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
efforts.  Unfortunately,  this  office  has 
been  slow  in  getting  under  way  in  the 
job  that  we  hoped  it  would  accompUsli 
Also,  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troUer  in  building  up  an  organization 
has  drawn  to  a  large  extent  on  person- 
nel already  connected  with  the  mutual 
security  program.  This.  I  believe,  Is 
unvrlse.  These  facts  have  been  pointed 
out  In  the  committee  report  with  the 
observation : 

Unless  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troUer  c'.eiuly  demon.str.ites  the  effectiveness 
of  has  operation  during  the  months  to  come. 


the  committee  Intends  to  take  further  ac- 
tion t<)  assure  that  deficiencies  In  the  oper- 
ations of  the  projrram  are  detected  and 
remedied 

As  a  result  of  our  committee's  work, 
acting  through  a  specially  constituted 
subcommittee  for  mutual  security  re- 
view. ICA  has  reviewed  Its  procedures  to 
require,  as  a  general  rule,  full  readiness 
for  implementation  before  obligations 
are  Incurred.  After  our  subcommittee 
found  large  un.subobligated  amounts  in 
selected  projects,  ICA  has  undeitiiken  a 
systematic  review  of  proji-cts  and  has 
been  able  to  reduce  unsubobllgated  funds 
from  54  to  23  percent  We  noted  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  adequate  local  com- 
mercial interest  on  entrepreneurial -type 
projects.  ICA  established  an  Office  of 
Private  Enterprise  to  develop  iocal  en- 
trepreneurial intere.st  and  action.  The 
Development  Loan  Fund  ha.«;  empha.slzed 
this  aspect  as  shown  m  Recunnc  private 
participation  in  a  Turki.sh  steel  mill 
project.  In  Taiwan  the  expansion  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  has  been 
given  greater  emphasis. 

Those  wlio  will  examine  the  clasAifltd 
volumes  on  the  committee  table  will  find 
they  are  far  more  complete  than  In  pre- 
vious years  More<?ver.  they  contain  de- 
tailed Information  sliowlng  for  countries 
recelvlriK  defense  support  fundjj  all  the 
relevant  factor.-;  taken  Into  account  to 
determine  the  siae  of  the  program  for 
that  counti-y. 

But  despite  continulne  efforts  on  the 
pa.  t  of  both  the  executive  and  levislative 
branches  of  our  Government  t<->  eliminate 
waste  in  the  mutual  security  program, 
we  are  all  aware  that  unncce'-sary  ex- 
penditures continue.  Therefore,  as  lonu 
as  the  program  Is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  our  Nation,  the  problem  oX 
wasteful  sijendmi;  must  be  con."^tanllv  at- 
tacked A  vit.il  p.irl  of  that  attack  is  a 
careful  and  contlnulnc  review  by  the 
leRlslntlve  branch  of  our  Government 
It  may  appear  painfully  commonplace 
to  say  that  communism  Is  still  a  threat 
to  our  security  World  leaders  are  com- 
muting and  communing  all  around  the 
world  H!uli-lr\el  meetmn^  are  uonwi  on 
almost  continuously  But  for  aJl  the 
hustle  and  bustle  I  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  any  positive  accomplishments. 
I  must  reluctantly  conclud*^  that  the  con- 
ditions that  I  described  In  this  House 
last  year  still  exist  today. 

While  I  fully  realize  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  is  not  all  pluses  or 
minuses.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
not  be  In  the  national  interest  to  dis- 
continue this  procram  at  the  present 
time.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  again 
supporting  the  mutual  security  bill  this 
year  I  do  so  becau.-e  I  am  convinced  this 
program  is  still  a  necessary  part  and 
parcel  of  the  defense  effort  of  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  corusent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Merkow  i 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MERROW      Mr.   Chairman,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  speak  again  in  behalf  of 


the  mutual  sxurily  program  of  the 
United  State-^.  I  have  supported  Uiis 
most  important  legislation  ever  since  its 
inception.  It  is  a  source  of  genuine  sat- 
isfaction to  m(  that  it  has  not  only  be- 
come a  major  tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
but  of  the  fabric  of  security  of  the  free 
v.orld.  I  believe  just  as  strongly  today  in 
its  essential  va  idity  as  I  did  when  I  first 
examined  the  initial  bill. 
)-oRCX  or  MtrruAL  skcubity   program  in  the 

A'OKLD    TODAY 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  considering  the 
mutual  .security  program  for  1960  today 
in  the  dawn  of  i  new  decade  of  the  aflaii-s 
of  nation.s  A.'  we  look  out  into  the  span 
of  the  next  1(  years,  most  of  us,  I  am 
certain,  share  my  conviction  that  the 
Resent  peace  of  the  world  can  only  be 
"^mintained  thi  ough  a  continuing  posture 
of  strength  by  Uie  United  States  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs. 

We  see  no  r(  laxatjon  in  the  thioist  and 
purpose  of  Soviet  policy.  We  know  all 
"too  well  the  effects  of  that  policy  on  the 
lives  of  free  people.  We  have  seen  the 
militar>'.  the  p>olitical,  the  economic  and 
the  psycholoK  cal  asjxx-ts  of  that  policy 
In  action  'Wi,'  have  seen  one  or  more  of 
these  instruments  operate  to  the  dlsad- 
vanUise  of  thf  free  world  In  the  stioiggle 
between  democracy  and  communism  for 
the  political  or.;anlzatlon  of  mm. 

We  have  also  seen  these  techniques 
turned  against  the  Communist.s  in  situa- 
tions in  whlcl  the  military  or  political  or 
economic  threat  to  a  si>ecflc  country  ha.s 
been  counter jalanced  with  outside  as- 
sistance when  the  capabilities  of  the 
threatened  country  were  clearly  inade- 
quate. This  has  been  the  great  force  of 
the  mutual  security  program  in  the  post- 
war period  oi  the  international  posture 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies. 

SX'MMART    or     I960    PROORAM 

The  new  program  Is  based  on  the  ac- 
tion of  Congi-ess  last  year  in  auUionzing 
the  military  assistance  program  for  3 
years  runnlrg  through  fiscal  1962  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fimd  for  2  years  run- 
ning through  fiscal  1961  up  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion, and  three  s',)ecial  assi.  tancc  pro- 
grams lotah  ng  $20  I  million 

This  Is  a  XJtal  previous  authoriralion 
of  $2.7  plus  billion  through  fiscal  1961 
The  new  prj;;rani  for  fiscal  year  1961, 
therefore,  scught  a  new  money  authori- 
zation of  $1.454  900  000  for  the  defense 
suppHDrt.  teciinical  cooperation,  and  sp>e- 
clal  assistance  elcmenLs  of  economic  as- 
sistance, plus  the  contiiigenry  fund.  The 
appropnaticn  request  Is  for  $4,175  mil- 
lion, makinj;  a  difTerence  of  $2,720,100,- 
000  for  wh  ch  no  authorization  is  re- 
quired. 

The  principal  money  elements  of  the 
program     requested     break     down     as 
follows : 
Chapter  II.  economic  assistance: 

Title  I.  defen.se  support «724,  000,  000 

Title    HI.    technical    coop- 
eration          206,500,000 

TiUe  rv.  special  asslsUnce.       849,  400.  000 

Total 1,279,900,000 

Chapter  ni.  contingency  fund        176.000.000 

Total 1,454.900,000 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  cut 
$136,500,000,  or  9  percent,  from  the  $1,- 
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454.900,000  toul  request.    The  cut  breaks 
down  as  follows : 

jln  tbt/usuadf  I 


( 'hapter  1 1— F.conomic  A»- 
slst.»inc*: 
Title  I.  Defense  Support 
Title  III.  TechnlMi  Co- 
operation    

TUle  IV.  Bpeeial  Assist- 
ance..      -.   ... 


Total . 

Chapter  ill-  OoDttnfSBcy 
KuhU 


Ti.l  i1 


Admln- 
Istra- 

OcQ  re- 
quest 


$724,000 
206,600 

M9,«K1 


1,279,900 
175,000 


Com- 
mUu«e 
action 


•87.'-.,  000 
206^500 
UekBOO 


1,318,400 
100,000 


1.464.00011. 3  IS.  400 


cre;isc 


-$49,  OOO 


-12,  MO 


-61,500 
-75.000 
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I  hope  the  House  will  accept  these  fig- 
ures without  further  reductions.  They 
have  been  carefully  considered  ir*  com- 
mittee and  arrived  at  after  due  deliber- 
ation The  committee  is  convinced  that 
they  will  not  seriously  hamper  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  execution  of  the 
program. 

ADMINISTRATION    OT   THE    PROGRAM 

It  has  become  increasingly  appaixnt 
that  the  difficulty  with  the  foreign-aid 
legislation  is  not  the  basic  validity  of 
Uie  projuam  or  the  purposes  of  the  cate- 
gories of  assistance,  but  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  them  The  administration  of  the 
mutual  .security  program  must  be  under 
constant  surveillance.  All  errors  should 
be  correct<'d  immediately  and  every  ef- 
fort exercised  to  bring  about  proper,  ef- 
ficient and  economical  handling  of  the 
\Hriuus  projects. 

carru  isms  or  the  PROt;RAM 

On  page  969  of  the  hearings,  as  a  part 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon's 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elgrn  Affairs  on  February  18.  will  be  found 
\  arlou.s  examples  provided  by  ICA  of  jus- 
tified criticisms,  overdramatlzed  criti- 
cisms, and  unsubstantiated  criticisms  I 
know  of  no  program  conducted  by  the 
US  Government  that  hiis  been  so  Uior- 
ouglUy  crltlci/ed  as  has  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program— some  of  It  ^dth  justifica- 
tion; .some  of  it  without  any  basis  in 
fact  It  has  become  the  whipping  boy 
for  about  everything  one  can  think  of. 
I  have  no  brief  for  errors  or  mistakes, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  realistically  we  must 
conclude  Uiat  the  remedy  is  certainly 
not  the  scuttling  of  the  program  or  arbi- 
trarily slashing  it  to  shreds  but  is  in  im- 
provln;,';  its  administration. 

Secretary  Dillon  lists  five  examples  of 
what  he  calls  justified  criticisms,  two  in 
Vietnam  dealing  with  highways  and 
bridges,  and  radio  towers:  two  others  in 
Japan  and  Korea  on  logistics,  and  one 
in  Pakistan  concerning  cantonment  con- 
struction. 

Examples  of  overdramatLzcd  criti- 
cisms, as  a  result  of  motivated  or  over- 
zealous  new.spapcr  reporters,  deal  with 
.ship  repairs  in  general.  logLstics  in  the 
Middle  East,  deep  freezers  in  Vietnam, 
the  Helmand  Valley  Dam  in  Afghanis- 
tan, and  aircraft  storage  in  Iran. 

Examples  of  simply  uiisubstantiated 
criticisms,  also  appearing  in  the  press, 
following  exhaustive  Executive  investi- 
gations, deal  with  racial  discrimination 


and  mequitable  distribution  cf  aid  in 
Pakistan,  the  loan  program  in  Nepal,  the 
American  Hi.5hway  and  success  of  Com- 
munist aid  in  Cambodia,  the  university 
project  in  Lfios.  transportation  costs  in 
Ethiopia,  the  alleged  84-year  supply  of 
oil  in  Germany,  and  nylon  stockings  for 
WAC's  in  Korea 

Secretary-  Dillon's  discussion  of  these 
criticisms  has  been  intelligently  handled 
and  will  assist  the  Members  m  their  re- 
view of  the  i^rogram.    It  will  contribute 
to  their  undei-standing  of  some  of  the 
difficulties   under   which   the  Executive 
labors  in  it;;  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  and  complexity. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  been  actively  examining 
the  mutual  .security  program  since  the 
clo.se  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.    I 
wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  ef- 
forts  of   its  subcommittee   for  the  re- 
view of  the  mutual  security  proc:-am  and 
its  staff  survey  team  who  spxjnt  almost 
three  months  on  a  trip  around  the  world, 
examining  particularly  the  programs  In 
Korea,  In  Ihalland,  and  in  Iran.     The 
team    reported   generally    favorably   on 
their   observations   of   the   program   in 
action     They  did,  however,  inquire  into 
several  questionable  asp>ects  of  adminis- 
tration and  were  particularly  successful 
in  pointing  up  the  need  for  remedial  ac- 
tion in  Koiea  and  in  Iran. 

MtrruAL  fTcfanv  ruNDs  as  kssential  as 

OTHKR    Dt}ENSr    EXPr.NDITURIS 

Mr  Chairman.  I  attempted  to  accom- 
plish one  thing  in  tlie  hearings  on  the 
mutual  s'.'cjnty  program  this  year  with 
each  of  the  executive  principal  witnesses. 
I  asked  on?  compelling  question  That 
question  wfu-;.  "Do  you  feel  that  the  funds 
which  we  spend  on  the  mutual  security 
program  aie  as  essential  for  our  national 
security  as  funds  we  spend  m  any  other 
area  of  defense?" 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
specific  answers  as  they  appear  in  the 
commltteeK'  record  of  the  hearings.  On 
pa«e  10.  Secretary  of  State  Herter  re- 
plied on  February  17,  as  follows: 

I  think  tliey  are  both  an  easential  part  of 
our  security.  Obviously  we  have  to  have 
tufflclent  military  strength  to  deter  any  tort 
of  aggresslaii  or.  the  part  of  the  Communists. 

In  addition  to  that,  though,  we  require 
this  tvpe  o;  a  program  U  the  process  oX  nib- 
bling away  at  countries  by  peaceful  means, 
bit  by  bit.  Is  something  that  Isn't  going  to 
faze  us    •    ■    • 

Tills  is  P  problem  that  we  cannot  escape 
It  Is  one  that  the  free  world  must  cooperate 
In  trying  tc  meet.   •    •    • 

If  we  should  abandon  the  mlin."Hry  as.<^lst- 
ance,  I  think  we  would  find  very  soon  that 
our  own  :-aUitary  expenditures,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  Department  of  Defense 
budget,  wculd  have  to  be  increased  many, 
many  tim<s  over  that  which  we  spend  for 
the  mintarv  assistance 

Again,  on  imge  54  of  the  hearings,  we 
hear  from  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dil- 
lon: In  response  to  my  question  if  there 
are  any  areas  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  cannot  be  reduced  without 
great  risk  to  our  security,  Mr.  Dillon 
stated : 

I  think  It  is  all  absolutely  required.  •  •  • 
It  is  all  equallv  important  and  equally  neces- 
sary, and  I  think  it  Is  a  minimum  amount 
for   the  best  interests  of  the  United  Suites. 
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Again,  on  page  76  of  the  hearings. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  has  stated: 

I  think  It  is  equally  important  and  equally 
vital. 

On  the  next  page  on  the  same  day, 
General  Lemnitzer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  speaking  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  says  in  response  to 
my  question : 

So  long  aa  the  threat  retains  Ita  present 
scope  and  magnitude  •  •  •  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  looking  at  the  overall  problem, 
both  of  our  own  capabilities  and  the  capa- 
bUltiea  of  our  alllee  under  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  believe  this  figure  makes  mili- 
tary sense  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  economic 
sense.  We  feel  that  if  any  smaller  amounts 
are  appropriated,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
some  very  important  programs  will  have  to 
be  redviced— reduced  below  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  minimum  level  at  which  they 
shotUd  be  maintained,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  some  programa  in  their 
entirety. 

These  programs  are  the  very  minimum  as 
we  see  them.  These  are  the  programs  which 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  gone  Into 
thoroughly.  There  will  be  a  reduced  level  of 
defense  resulting  from  any  reductions  In 
this  program.  We  feel  that  and  feel  it  very 
strongly. 

These  statements.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
most  persuasive.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  witnesses  are  sincere  in  what  they 
say.  The  President  has  stated,  and  they 
have  stated,  that  this  is  an  absolutely 
vital  program  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  While  they  naturally  are 
opposed  to  any  reductions.  I  am  certain 
that  the  administration  can  live  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  opposed  the  reduc- 
tions but  I  am  prepared  to  accept  them. 
My  only  concern  is  that  no  further  cut 
be  made  in  the  program  at  this  time. 

AID    TO    CUBA 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  one  other 
matter  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
That  is  the  matter  of  terminating  aid  to 
Cuba.  I  supported  the  committee's 
amendment  terminating  all  remaining 
economic  assistance  to  Cuba,  once  we 
had  learned  that  the  sulministration  it- 
self had  terminated  all  military  assist- 
ance. 

Even  though  the  amount  of  economic 
assistance  programed  is  small.  I  share 
the  feeling  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  millions  of  Americans  who 
see  no  hope  for  improvement  of  relations 
with  Cuba  while  Castro  is  in  power.  By 
this  action  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
Cuban  people  will  recognize  this  measure 
as  a  rebuff  to  the  Government  and  not 
to  their  economy  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  remedy  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation.  Provision  is  made  for  escape 
from  the  restriction  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  it  is  in  the  national  and 
hemispheric  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  indi- 
cate to  Castro,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  we  do  not  approve  of  his  unreason- 
able, intemperate,  and  flagrant  criticism 
of  the  United  States.  Castro  must  be 
made  to  imderstand  that  we  are  fed  up 
with  hla  actions  and  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  economic  assistance — 
whether  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


or  in  the  purchase  of  sugar— while  he 
continues  his  present  policies  and  vicious 
attacks  on  the  United  States 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mutual  security 
program  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  before  the  Congress. 
It  Ls  a  viul  and  significant  instrument 
of  US.  foreign  policy.  I  hope  the  House 
will  pass  overwhelmingly  H  R.  11510. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  discuss  the 
mutuaJ  security  program  m  many  sec- 
tions oif  the  United  States.  I  have  found 
that  a  lars:P  majority  of  people  ever>-- 
where  are  in  favor  of  its  continuation 
They  want  it  administered  effectively 
and  are  for  the  immediate  tennination 
of  errors.  They  feel  that  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able iiastruments  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  believe  it  is  a  vital  part  of  our  de- 
fense In  the  universal  struggle  which  Ls 
joined  around  the  world.  We  must,  in 
the  interests  of  U.S.  security,  continue 
this  program  with  full  and  adequate 
funds  to  make  it  increasingly  effective. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  muiutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan     Mr 
Chairman,  this  bill  calls.  I  have  been 
told,  lor  a  rather  large  appropriation;  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  whether 
that  IB  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes:  just  $4  billion- 
plus 

Mr.  HOFFMAN   of   Michigan      Pour 

billion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  knev 
the  gentleman  had  the  facts  for  no  one 
reads  the  hearings  with  better  result. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  we  should  look  at  the  amount 
with  a  rather  critical  eye  because,  in 
view  of  a  recent  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Suprame  Court  last  Monday,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  we  will  need  far 
more  money  here  at  home.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
million  people  in  this  coimtry  who  will 
need  assistance  by  way  of  medical  care, 
probably  hospitalization— many  things 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  postal 
workers,  the  schoolteachers.  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  I  can  think  of  a  num- 
ber of  additional  proposals  calling  for 
other  additional  billions. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Gladly 
Mrs.  BOLTON.     Just   to   correct   the 
record,  this  bill  calls  for  $1,318,400,000. 
not  the   figure   of   S4   billion   that   the 
gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  ac- 
cept that  correction?  I  am  sure  he  will 
Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  I  will  accept  any 
correction  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  that  has  to  do  with  foreign 
spending. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiiian.  So  will 
I,  We  know  the  amount  is  large.  But. 
when  this  decision  came  down — it  was 
printed  last  night  and  I  read  it  again 
this  morning — I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  we  will  need  more  money  here  at 
home.     Now.  why? 

Hare  is  one  of  the  reasons  ^ 

There  was  a  time  when  employees  were* 
at  the  mercy  of  employers. 


Congress  recognized  the  situation  and 
wrote  the  Wagner  law  in  1935  Ex- 
perience demonstrated  the  need  for 
amendments  and.  in  1947,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  enacted 

To  further  protect  and  aid  workers 
Congress  gave  us— 45  USC  151- 
164_the  Norris-La  Ouardia  Act  to  pro- 
tect employees.  Section  4  of  that  act 
specifically  withdrew  junsdirtion  from  a 
district  court  to  prohibit  any  person  or 
per.sons  from  ••cea.'^mg  or  refusing  to  per- 
form any  work  or  to  remain  in  any  rela- 
tion or  employment  in  any  case  in- 
volving or  growing  out  of  any  labor  dis- 
pute." 

Congress  declared  the  policy  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  be.  in  part, 
•to  promote  economical  and  efficient 
transportation  services  at  reasonable 
charges"  and  the  Court  ha.s  declared 
that  "it  is  a  primary  aim  of  that  jwlicy 
to  secure  the  avoidance  of  wa.ste  ' 

In  another  decision,  the  Court  said: 

Congr«.<*.s  has  long  made  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  an  econf>mlcal  and  efB- 
clent  railroad  system  a  matt«r  of  prlmarj- 
national  concern. 


The  power  of  the  unions  to  enforce 
their  demands  has  now  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  life  of  a  business, 
small  or  great,  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  the  union's  demands,  the  ability,  not 
the  will  of  the  employer  to  comply. 

For  several  years  I  have,  time  and 
again,  often  to  the  annoyance  of  my  col- 
leagues, requested,  tried  to  insist,  that 
the  Congress  repeal  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act  or  make  it  applicable  to 
labor  organizations  which  were  being 
unduly  protected  by  It. 

Though  almost  insistently  calling  at- 
tention to  what  has  happened,  to  the 
need  for  the  enactment  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  brmg 
about  some  degree  of  equality,  at  least 
a  .semblance  of  equal  justice  under  law. 
a  request  for  legislation  obviously  not 
only  needed,  but  necessary  if  private  en- 
terprise is  to  survive.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  even  get  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  a 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
much  less  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
bills  introduced. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   HOFFMAN  of  Michigan     I  yield 

Mr,  PASSMAN  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  you  must  add 
to  this  bill  now  imder  consideration  the 
amount  of  the  advance  authorization 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Congres.s  granted  last  year,  which 
was  a  departure  from  the  manner  In 
which  this  bill  had  been  handled  In  the 
past.  So,  the  appropriation,  to  carry  out 
the  advance  authorizations  and  the  new 
authorizations  provided  In  this  bill, 
would  be  In  excess  of  $4  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  if  .such  an  amount  should 
be  approved  In  the  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  now  b*'ing  considered  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations.  I  am  confident  that  I 
can  say.  however,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  shall  not  recommend  and  the 
Congress  shall  not  approve  any  such  fan- 
tastic amount  as  that. 

Mr   HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  shall 
now  get  back  lo  the  thought  that  I  had 


which  was  that  the  Supreme  Couit,  in 
a  way.  has  turned  the  tables  on  us. 
Congress  and  Congressmen  individually 
have  been  rather  critical  of  some  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  The 
Couit  in  this  decision  has  acknowledged 
that  there  Is  this  very,  very  bad  condi- 
tion that  exists  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes  and  letrislation  and  says  that 
sometiiing  must  be  done.  The  judges 
who  wrote  the  opinion  and  those  who 
dissented  agree  that  the  obligation  lor 
needed  legislation  rests  upon,  not  the 
Court,  but  the  Congress. 

It  was  last  Monday,  the  18th,  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  et  al.,  petition- 
ers, again.st  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  Co.,  a  corporation,  which 
shows  the  need  for  the  legislation 
which  ha*^  been  suggested  by  me. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Weftcm  Rail- 
way Co.,  a  corporation,  operates  a  rail 
system  of  over  9,000  miles  in  nine  States. 
It  is  an  Integral  pai-t  of  the  nationwide 
railway  system  which  is  important  to 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  in  intersUte  commerce.  The 
railroad  has  twice  been  Involved  In 
bankruptcy;  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1956.  operated  at  a  loss  of  $8  million. 

Under  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  States,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
op<*rating  ceitam  sections  of  its  Imes  at 
a  lo.ss  and  secured  permls.sion  to  close 
those  sectioiis  of  its  road. 

The  union  threatened  to  strike.  The 
company  sought  an  Injunction  restrain- 
ing the  calling  of  the  strike  because,  as 
it  alleged,  under  Federal  legislation  it 
was  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  labor  dis- 
pute wa.s  involved  and  overruled  the  de- 
cision of  Uie  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  District,  which  had  made  the 
injunction  permanent. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  tlie  railroad  can- 
not exercise  its  option  to  abandon  the 
unproductive  portions  of  its  system,  it 
must  go  out  of  business,  but  that  the 
remedy  lay  in  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
The  majority  opinion  stated: 
It  Okay  be.  as  some  people  think,  that 
Congress  was  unwise  in  curtailing  the  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  in  railroad  disputes 
as  it  did  In  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act.  Ar- 
guments have  even  been  presented  here 
pointing  to  the  financial  debillUtlon  of  the 
respondent  Chicago  &  North  Weetern  Rail- 
road and  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
abandonment  of  railroad  stations.  These 
arguments,  however,  are  addressed  to  the 
wrong  forum.  If  the  scope  of  the  Norris- 
La  Ouardia  Act  Is  to  be  cut  down  In  order  to 
prevent  wast^  by  the  railroads.  Congress 
&!iould  be  the  body  to  do  so.  Such  action  Is 
beyond  the  Judicial  province  and  wc  decline 
tu  take  It. 

It  Is  conceded  that,  if  the  section  of 
line  which  the  company  desires  to  aban- 
don is  closed,  the  jobs  now  held  by  cer- 
tain union  men  will  end.  The  union  in- 
sisted that,  under  present  legislation, 
that  could  not  be  done  even  though  some 
of  the  employees  who  would  lose  their 
jobs  now  worked  as  little  as  12  minutes 
a  day,  though  the  average  dally  work 
time  on  its  one-man  stations  Is  only  59 
minutes:  that  all  receive  a  full  day's  pay 


and  that  in  some  cases  the  hourly  rate 
was  as  high  as  $300  per  hour. 

If  it  be  argued  that  union  employees 
should  be  permitted  to  strike — unless 
the  company  submitted  to  Its  demands — 
it  might  be  well  to  read  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  as  hereinafter 
printed — which  is,  in  effect,  that  grant- 
ing the  union  the  right  to  tell  the  com- 
pany when  it  presents  its  request  to  ne- 
gotiate to  go  to  .     See  the  second 

paragraph  of  Justice  Clark's  opinion  as 
hereinafter  printed. 

To  me,  a  pertinent  observation  is  to 
ask  tlie  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  justify  the  strike  as  to  just 
where  the  company  is  to  get  the  funds 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  union 
if  and  when  it  calls  a  strike  Will  the 
Court  is.sue  process  and  follow  through 
to  the  resources  of  the  individual  stock- 
holders or  will  the  union  come  to  Con- 
gress with  a  demand  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  sufficient  to  enable  the 
unneeded  nonworking  employees  to  con- 
tinue to  do  nothing  at  public  expense? 
If  that  be  true,  should  we  not  .save  a  part 
of  the  money  called  for  by  the  pending 
bill  for  future  use? 

Realizing  the  utter  futility  of  inducing 
this  Congress  to  enact  obviously  needed, 
obviously  necessary  remedial  legislation, 
I  will  not  longer  take  the  time  of  the 
House,  other  than  to  read  an  editorial 
from  the  morning  Chicago  Tribune 
which  gives  a  concise  and  accurate  view 
of  the  problem.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Another  Blow  at  the  Railroads 
No  matter  what  the  railroads  do,  some 
agency  of  the  Government  tells  them  its 
wrong 

Two  years  ago  a  Senate  committee  bawled 
out  the  railroads  for  not  doing  enough  to 
help  themselves.  Among  the  things  specifi- 
cally recommended  by  the  committee  was 
abandonment  or  consolidation  of  nonpaying 
braJich  and  8e<X)ndary  lines.  About  the  same 
Ume  the  Chicago  and  Nc«-th  WesUrn  rail- 
way, which  was  In  po-sr  financial  shape, 
sought  to  better  itself  by  eliminating  full- 
time  agents  at  several  hundred  little-used 
stations.  Permission  to  do  so  wa.s  obtained 
from  the  public  utility  commi.'^'^ions  of 
South  DakoU.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  railroad  did  not  propose  to  throw  out 
ail  the  superfluous  agents  without  notice 
.•uid  without  compensation.  It  suggested  to 
the  telegraphers  union  several  means  of 
c>ishlonlng  the  effects.  The  agents  no  longer 
needed  might  be  transferred  to  other  Jobs 
or  granted  severance  pay.  or  have  their  jobs 
abolished  only  throiigh  death,  retirement, 
or  resignation.  The  union  countered  by 
threatening  to  strike  unless  the  North  West- 
ern promised  that  no  job  existing  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1957,  woxild  be  abolished  except  by 
agreement  between  the  railroad  and  union. 
The  North  Western  sued  for  an  Injunction 
to  restrain  the  strike.  The  Federal  district 
court  In  Chicago  refused  to  Issue  an  Injunc- 
tion, but  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  the 
lower  court,  holding  that  "this  is  an  attempt 
by  the  union  to  arrogate  to  Itself  the  prerog- 
atives that  have  been  traditionally  and 
rightfully  management's,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  assuming  none  of  the  corresponding 
burdens  and  responsibllitie«." 

Now  the  US  Supreme  Court,  In  a  5-to-4 
decision,  has  reversed  the  cotirt  of  appeals. 
The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Mr,  Justice 
Black,  noted  the  railroad's  contention  that 
station  abandoiunents  were  necessary  but 
held  that,  under  the  clrctmistances.  the 
courts  were  barred  by  the  Norris-La  Ouardia 
Act  from  enjoining  a  strike. 


"If  tiie  scope  of  the  act  is  to  be  cut  down 
In  order  to  prevent  waste  by  the  railroads, 
Congress  Is  the  body  to  do  so,'"  the  Court 
held. 

Mr.  Justice  Wliittaker.  who  wrote  the  prin- 
cipal dissenting  opinion,  concluded  that  s 
lawful  labor  dispute  wae  not  Involved  and 
that  therefore  the  Norris-La  Ouardia  law  was 
not  applicable.  Mr.  JusUce  Clark.  In  a  sep- 
arate dissenting  opinion,  said  he  did  not 
believe  Congress  intended  to  put  the  rail- 
roads in  such  a  situation. 

In  view  of  the  Court's  decision,  it  is  ob- 
viously the  duty  of  Congress  to  clarify  tills 
matter  without  delay.  On  the  one  hand 
Congress  cannot  berate  the  railroads  for 
being  Inefficient  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
quiring them  by  law  to  be  inefficient. 

The  question  here  goes  far  beyond  the  te- 
legraphers on  the  North  Western  Railway 
All  tlie  railroads  and  their  employecE  are  in- 
volved The  question  is  whether  a  riUlroad 
must  get  the  consent  of  a  union  whenever  it 
wishes  to  abolish  a  job  made  unnecessary  by 
changing  conditions  or  technological  im- 
provements. As  Mr.  Justice  Clark  said. 
"Everyone  knov.s  what  the  answer  of  the 
union  will  be," 

If  the  unions  are  Ui  have  veto  power  over 
the  abolishment  of  jobe  there  Is  no  chance 
for  the  railroads  to  help  themselves. 

The  decision  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  by  me  and  by  the  Tribune 
reads  as  follows: 

Decision 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^ 
No,  100 — October  term,  1959:  The  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  et  al  ,  Petitioners, 
V,  Chicago  and  North  Western  R.  Co.,  a 
Corporation:  on  virrlt  of  certiorari  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit.) 

(April   18,   1960) 

Mr,  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  Court. 

According  to  the  verified  complaint  filed 
In  a  United  States  District  Court  in  niinois 
by  the  respondent.  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern R.ailway  Co,,  against  the  peutioner,  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  its  labor 
union  officials.  "'This  Is  an  action  for  In- 
junction to  restrain  and  enjoin  the  calling 
and  carrying  out  of  a  w.-ongful  and  unlaw- 
ful strike  or  work  stoppage  on  plaintiff's 
railroad,"  Section  4  of  the  Norris-La  Guar- 
dia Act  provides,  however,  that  "No  court  of 
the  United  St^ites  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  any  restrtUning  order  or  temporary  or 
permanent  Injunction  in  any  case  involving 
or  growing  out  of  any  labor  dispute  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  or  persons  from  (a;  Ceas- 
ing or  refusing  to  perform  any  work  or  to 
remain  In  any  relation  of  employment," ' 
The  main  question  In  this  case  then  was, 
and  still  is.  whether  this  prohibition  of  the 
Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act  bars  an  Injunction  in 
the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

Respondent  railroad,  owning  and  operating 
a  rail  system  over  9,000  miles  In  the  States 
of  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mich- 
igan, Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wyomln?:,  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  na- 
tionwide railway  system  important  to  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  In 
interstate  commerce.  When  the  railroad 
began  operations,  about  100  years  ago,  traffic 
wris  such  that  railroad  stations  were  estab- 
lished about  7  to  10  miles  apart.  Trucks. 
automobiles,  airplanes,  barges,  pipelines,  and 
modern  roads  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
railroad  traffic  so  that  the  work  now  per- 
formed at  many  of  these  stations  by  agents 
Is  less  than  1  hour  during  a  normal  8-hour 
day.  Maintenance  of  so  many  agencies  where 
company  employees  do  so  little  work,  the 
complaint  alleges.  Is  wasteful  and  conse- 
quently in  1967  the  railroad  filed   petitions 
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with  the  public  utUlty  cominlMlon«  In  four 
of  the  nine  States  In  which  It  operated,  aak- 
InK  perml«8lon  to  Inatltute  a  ■'central  agency 
plan  whereby  certain  station  would  be  made 
central  agencies  •  •  V"  and  others  abolished^ 
The  plan  would  necessarily  result  In  loss  of 
lobs  for  some  of  the  station  agents  and  tele- 
graphers, members  of  the  petitioner  union. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  State  proceedings  were 
filed  and  before  any  decision  had  been  made, 
the   petitioner   union,   the  duly  recognized, 
certified     and    acting    collecUve    bargaining 
agent  for  the  railroad's  employees,  notified 
the  railroad  under  section  6  of  the  Railway 
Labor    Act.    45   U.S.C.    section    156.    that    it 
wanted   to    negotiate   with    the    railroad    to 
amend  the  current  bargaining  agreement  by 
adding  the  following  rule : 

"No  position  in  existence  on  December  3, 
1957  will  be  abolished  or  discontinued  except 
by  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the 
organization." 

The  railroad  took  the  position,  according 
to  its  complaint,  that  this  request  did  not 
constitute  a  "labor  dispute  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,"  that  It  did  not  raise  a  bar- 
galnaWe  Issue,  and  that  the  union  had  no 
right  to  protest  or  to  seek  relief  except  by 
appearing  before  the  State  public  utility 
commissions  which  had  power  to  deternrlne 
whether  station  agencies  could  be  discon- 
tinued, a  power  which  private  parties  could 
not  thwart  by  entering  Into  a  bargaining 
agreement.  The  respondent  added  that 
maintenance  of  the  unnecessary  agencies  was 
offensive  to  the  national  transportation  pol- 
icy Congress  cwlopted  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  49  U.S.C.,  sections  1-27,  and  that 
the  dutlee  that  act  imposed  on  raUroads 
could  not  be  contracted  away. 

The  union  contended  that  the  District 
Court  was  without  Jurisdiction  to  grant  In- 
junctive relief  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Norrls-lA  Ouardla  Act  because  this  case  In- 
volved a  labor  dispute,  and  that  the  rail- 
road had  refused  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
on  the  proposed  change  i:i  the  agreement 
in  violation  of  section  2.  First,  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  45  U.SC.  section  152.  First,  which 
requires  the  railroad  to  exert  every  reason- 
able effort  to  make  and  maintain  agreements 
concerning  rates  of  i>Ry.  rules  and  working 
conditions.  Therefore,  the  union  argued, 
an  Injunction  in  Federal  court  is  barred  if 
for  no  other  reason  because  of  section  8 
of  the  NorrU-La  Guardla  Act  which  provides 
^  "No  restraining  order  or  lnjunctl%'e  relief 
shall  be  granted  to  any  complainant  who  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  obligation  im- 
posed by  law  which  is  Involved  In  the  labor 
dispute  In  question,  or  who  has  failed  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  settle  such 
dispute  either  by  negotiations  or  with  the 
aid  of  any  available  governmental  machinery 
of  mediation  or  voluntary  arbitration"  (29 
use  .section  106.) 

See  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v. 
Toledo.  P.  <&  WJt    Co.,  (321  U.S.  50). 

After  hearings,  the  district  court  found, 
so  far  as  Is  relevant  here,  that  the  railroad 
"refused  to  negotiate,  confer,  mediate  or 
otherwise  treat  with  defendant  telegraphers 
on  the  proposed  change  in  agreement  set 
forth  In  the  section  6  notice."  although  the 
railroad  "did  show  willingness  to  negotiate 
upon  the  central  agency  plan,  including  a 
possibility  concerning  severance  pay:'"  that 
the  proposed  contract  change  referred  to  In 
the  section  6  notice  "relates  to  the  length  or 
term  of  employment  as  well  as  8tabilizati<jn 
of  employment"  and  that  collective  bargain- 
ing as  to  the  length  or  term  of  employment 
is  common  place;  that  "the  dispute  giving 
rise  to  the  proposed  strike  is  a  major  dispute 
and  not  a  minor  grievance  luider  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  and  no  Issue  involved  therein  Is 
properly  referable  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Boiird  ";  «  and  that  the  contract 


change  propowd  In  th»  section  6  notice, 
related  to  "rates  of  pay.  rulee  and  working 
condition*  "  and  was  therefore  a  bargainable 
iBBue  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  On  Its 
findings  »nd  concluslona  of  law.  the  dUtHct 
court  granted  temporary  relief  but  declined 
to  grant  a  permanent  Injunction  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  without  Jurisdiction  to 
do  so. 

On  appeal  the  court  of  appeals  did  grant  a 
permanent  Injunction  upon  Its  decision  that 
"the  district  court's  finding  that  the  pro- 
posed contract  change  related  to  rate*  of 
pay.  n.i!€B,  or  working  conditions,  and  was 
thus  a  bargamabie  Issue  und«r  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  is  clearly  erroneoue "  '  It  he'd 
that  theNorrls-La  Guardla  Act  dW  not  apply 
to  bar  an  Injunction  against  this  strike.'  and 
we  grantjed  certiorari  (361  US.  809).  td-eon- 
slder  thU  important  question. - 

We  hold,  with  the  district  court,  that  this 
case  involves  or  arrows  out  of  a  labor  dispute 
within  tfce  meaning  of  the  Norns-La  Guardla 
Act  and  that  the  district  court  was  without 
JurlsdlcU""  permanently  to  enjoin  the 
strike. 

Sectlch  4  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  spe- 
cifically withdraws  Jurisdiction  from  a  dU- 
trict  court  to  prohibit  any  person  or  persons 
from  ceiaslna;  ut  refusing  to  perform  any 
work  or  to  remiin  in  any  relation  of  employ- 
ment lr\  any  ca»e  involving  or  growuig  out 
of  any  l|bor  dispute  as  herein  defined  •  Sec- 
tion 13 fc)  of  the  act  defines  a  labor  dispute 
as  Incliidlng  "any  controversy  concerning 
terms  of  conditions  of  emplovment,  or  con- 
cerning the  association  or  representation  of 
persons  In  negotiating,  ftxlnc;,  malntaming, 
changing,  or  aeekiiiK  to  arrange  terms  or  con- 
ditions Of  employment,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er or  nqt  the  disputants  stand  In  the  proxi- 
mate r^atlon  of  employer  and  employee." 

UnlesI  the  literal  language  of  this  defini- 
tion la  io  be  ignored.  It  squarely  covers  this 
controversy  Conirresa  made  the  definition 
broad  because  It  wanted  It  to  be  broad. 
There  »re  few  pieces  of  legislation  where 
the  congre.siilonal  hearings,  committee  re- 
ports a»id  the  language  in  the  legislation 
itself  n*3re  clearly  point  to  the  necessity  for 
giving  tn  act  a  constructlpn  that  will  pro- 
tect the  congressional  policy  the  act  adopted 
Section  2  of  this  act  specifies  the  public 
policy  to  be  tatcen  into  consideration  in  In- 
terpreting the  act's  language  and  in  de- 
termining the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
Federal  courts;  it  is  one  of  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, organization,  representation,  and  ne- 
gotiatio(n  on  the  part  of  workers,*  The  hear- 
ings antl  committee  reports  reveal  that  Con- 
gre.-5s  attempted  to  write  Its  bill  in  unmis- 
takable language  because  It  believed  previous 
measures  looking  toward  the  same  policy 
against  nonjudicial  intervention  In  labor 
disputes  had  been  given  unduly  limited 
constructions  by  the  courts  "■ 
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'See  Brof^ier/wxxl  of  Mailroad  Trainmen  v 
Chicaffo  River  A  I  R.  Co.  (353  US    30). 


^  Chicago  <fr  N.WJR  Co.  v  Order  o/  Railroad 
Telegrc^phers  (264  F.  2d  254,  at  260). 

'  /bid.  See  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men V.  Sew  York  Central  R.  Co.  (246  F.  Sd 
114) .  But  see  Bull  Steamship  Co.  v.  Seafar- 
f-v    International  Union  (250  F.  2d  326). 

At  tUe  time  of  the  district  court's  decision, 
two  Stfctes  (South  Dakota  and  Iowa)  of  the 
four  ia  which  the  railroad  had  sought  per- 
mission to  institute  its  central  agency  plan 
t  the  oCher  two  were  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin) hlul  granted  permission,  and  the  plan 
was  promptly  placed  in  effect.  Since  then, 
we  are  given  to  understand,  the  commissions 
In  the  remaining  two  States  have  l.ss'ued  or- 
ders apiproving  the  plan. 

^Compare  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  v. 
Panama  Steam.'ili.ip  Co.  (  -  U.S.  — )  decided 
this  d4y.  • 

•29Ui5.C..sec.  104. 

'29TJ.S  C  ,  sec.  113(c). 

'  '29  V3C  .  sec.  102. 

» See  Allen  Bradley  Co.  v.  Local  Union  No.  .7 
(325  O'.S    797.805);    United  State*  v    Hutch- 


Plalnly  the  controversy  here  relates  U>  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  change  the 
terms'"  of  an  existing  collecUve  bargRluing 
agreement.  The  change  desired  Just  as 
plainly  referred  to  "conditions  of  employ- 
ment'" of  the  railroad's  employees  who  are 
represented  by  the  union  The  employment 
of  many  of  these  staUon  agents  Ineecupably 
hangs  on  the  number  of  railroad  sUtlons 
that  will  either  be  completely  abandoned  or 
consolidated  with  other  stations.  And,  in 
the  collective  bargalnlnK  world  today,  there 
Is  nothing  strange  about  agreements  that 
affect  the  permanency  of  employment  The 
district  court's  finding  that  "collecUve  bar- 
gaining as  to  the  length  of  term  of  employ- 
ment Is  commonplace.  "  is  not  challenged. 

We    cannot    agree    with   the    court    of    ap- 
peals  that   the   unions   efforts   to   negotiate 
about  the  Job  security  of  Its  members  "rep- 
resents   an     attempt     to    usurp    legitimate 
managerial    prerogative    In    the    exercise    of 
business  judgment  with  respect  u>  the  most 
economical   and   efficient   f-onduct   of    He  op- 
eraUons."  »     The  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the 
Interstate     Commerce     Act    recognize     that 
stable  and  fair  terms  and  conditions  of  rail- 
road   employment    are    essential    to    a    »ell- 
fnnctlonlng  national  transportation  system. 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  safeguards  an  oppor- 
tunity   for    employees    to    obtain    contracts 
through    collective    rather    than    individual- 
istic  bargaining      Where   combinations   and 
consolidations  of  railroads   might    adversely 
affect  the  Interests  of  employees,  Congress  In 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  has  expressly 
required    that    before    approving    such    con- 
solidations  the   Interstate   Commerce   Com- 
mission "'shall  require  a  fair  and   equitable 
arrangement  to  protect  the  interest*  of  the 
railroad   employees   affected."' "     It    retjuirer- 
the    Commission    to    do    this    by    including 
"terms  and  conditions  "  which   provide  that 
for  a  term  of  years  after  a  consolidation  em- 
ployees  shall   not  be    '"in    a   worse   position 
with  respect  to  their  employment"  than  they 
would   otherwise  have  been  ^ 

In   1942  this  Court  held  that  when  a  rnll- 
road    abandons    a    portion    of    its    lines,    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiaslon  has  p>ower 
to  include  conditions   for  the  protection  of 
displaced  workers  in  deciding    what  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  may  require  "" 
We   so   construed   the   Interstate    Commerce 
Act  ."specifically  on  the  basis  that  Imposition 
of   such   conditions    "might    strengthen   the 
national  system  through  their  effect  on  the 
morale  and  stability  of  railway  workers  gen- 
erally."   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v 
Railicav   L    Exec     Assn.    (315   US     373,   £78), 
citing    United    States    v.    Lowden    (308    US. 
225 ) .    The  brief  for  the  railroad  associations 
there  called  our  attention  to  testimony  pre- 
viously given   to  Congress   that   as  early   a.s 
1936  railroads  representing  85  percent  of  the 
mileage  of  the  country  had  made  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  their  employees 
to  provide  a  schedule  of  beneflUs  for  workers 
who  might  be  displaced  or  adversely  affected 
by  ccx)rdlnatlons  or  mergers  '■     In   an  effort 
to    prevent    a    disruption    and    stoppage    of 
Interstate  commerce,  the  trend  of  legislation 
affecting    railroads    and   railroad    employees 
has  been  to  broaden,  not  narrow,  the  scope 
of  subjects  about  which  workers   and  rail- 
roads  may   or   must   negotiate   and    bargain 
collectively     Furthermore,  the  whole  Idea  of 
what  Is  bargalnable  has  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  practices  and  customs  of  the  -allroads 
and  their   employees   themselves.     It  Is  too 
late  now  to  argue  that  employees  can  have 


eson  (312  US  219,  230-236);  Milk  Wagon 
Drivers'  Union  v  Lake  Valley  Farm  Products 
(311  U.S.C.  91.  102  103) 

">264    F.    2d.    at    259. 

"49  use  .  sec    5(f).     And  see  sec   5(c) . 

«49  use  ,  sec    6(f) 

"  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  HJl. 
2531    H.R   4862.  76th  Cong..  1st  sess    216-217. 


no  collective  voice  to  Influence  railroads  to 
act  In  a  way  that  will  preserve  the  Interests 
of  the  employees  as  well  as  the  Interests  of 
the  railroad  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  railroad  has  argued  throughout  the 
proceedings  that  the  unions  strike  here  may 
be  enjoined,  regardless  of  Norrls-La  Guardla. 
because  its  effort  to  bargain  about  the  con- 
solidation and  abandonment  of  railroad  sta- 
tions Is  unlawful.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
series  of  cases  where  collective  bargaining 
agents  stepped  outside  their  legal  duties  and 
violated  the  act  which  called  them  Into 
being,  we  held  that  they  could  be  enjoined," 
None  of  these  cases,  however,  enjoined  con- 
duct which  the  Norris-La  GuciJdia  Act  with- 
drew from  the  Injunctive  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  except  the  Chicago  River  case 
which  held  that  a  strike  could  be  enjoined 
to  prevent  a  plain  violation  of  a  basic  com- 
mand of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  "adopted  as 
a  part  of  a  pattern  of  labor  legislation.'" 
353  US  30,  42.  "The  Court  there  regarded 
as  Inapposite  those  cises  In  which  It  was 
held  that  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act"s  ban 
on  Federal  Injunctions  Is  not  lifted  because 
the  conduct  of  the  union  Is  unlawful  under 
some  other,  nonlabor  statute."  Here,  far 
from  violating  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the 
unlon"s  effort  to  negotiate  Its  controversy 
with  the  railroad  was  In  obedience  to  the 
act"s  command  that  employees  as  well  as 
railroads  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to 
settle  all  disputes  "concerning  rates  of  pay. 
rules,  and  working  conditions  ""  45  U.S.C, 
section  2,  first  Moreover,  neither  the  re- 
spondent nor  anyone  else  points  to  any 
other  specific  legal  command  that  the  union 
violated  here  by  attempting  to  bring  about 
a  change  In  its  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment It  would  stretch  credulity  too  far 
to  say  that  the  Railway  lAbor  Act,  designed 
to  protect  railroad  workers,  was  somehow 
violated  by  the  union  acting  precisely  In 
accordance  with  that  acts  purpose  to  obtain 
stability  and  permanence  In  employment  for 
workers.  There  Is  no  express  provision  of 
law,  and  certainly  we  can  infer  none  from 
the    Intersute    Commerce    Act,    making    It 


^'Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v, 
Chicago  River  &  l.R.  Co  (353  US.  30); 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  How- 
ard (343  US  768):  Graham  v.  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemcn  (338 
U.S.  232);  Tunstall  v.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  4  Enginemen  (323  US  210) ; 
Virginian  R  Co.  v  System  Federation  No.  40 
(300  U.S.  615)  See  also  Textile  Workers 
Union  v.  Lincoln  Mills  (353  US  448,  467- 
459).  And  see  Steele  v.  Louisville  <t  NJi.  Co. 
(323U.S.  192). 

"The  Court  cited  the  following  cases  to 
show  that  unlawfulness  under  nonlabor 
legislation  did  not  remove  the  restrlctlor^s  of 
the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act  upon  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  courts:  Milk  Wagon  Drivers' 
Union  v.  Lake  Valley  Farm  Products,  Inc. 
(311  U.S.  91.  103  (alleged  violations  of  Sher- 
man Act));  East  Texas  Motor  Freight  Lines 
V.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
(163  F.  2d  10.  12  (violation  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  Motor  Carriers'  Act) ). 

Of  course,  a  holding  here  that  mere  un- 
lawfulness under  any  law  Is  enough  to  re- 
move the  strictures  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Act,  would  require  a  modification  or  aban- 
dorunent  of  our  statement  that  "For  us  to 
hold.  In  the  face  of  this  legislation,  [the 
Clayton  and  Norrls-La  Guardla  Acts]  that 
the  Federal  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
Injunctions  In  cases  growing  out  of  labor  dis- 
putes, merely  because  alleged  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Act  are  Involved,  would  run 
counter  to  the  plain  mandate  of  the  [Nor- 
rls-La Guardla]  Act  and  would  reverse  the 
declared  purpose  of  Congress  "  Milk  Wagon 
Drivers'  Union  v.  Lake  Valley  Farm  Products. 
Inc.  (311  U.S.  91,  103),  See  also  Lee  Way 
Motor  Freight  v.  Keystone  Freight  Lines  ( 126 
F  2d  931.  934). 


unlawful  for  unions  to  want  to  discuss  with 
railroads  actions  that  may  vitally  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  security,  seniority,  and  sta- 
bility of  railroad  Jobs."  And  for  a  number 
of  reasons  the  State  public  utility  proceed- 
ings, invoked  by  the  railroad  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  consolidation  or  abandomnent  of 
stations,  could  not  stamp  illegality  on  the 
union's  effort  to  negotiate  this  whole  ques- 
tion with  the  railroad.  "The  union  merely 
asked  for  a  contractual  right  to  bargain 
with  the  railroad  about  any  voluntary  steps 
It  might  take  to  abandon  stations  or  to  seek 
permission  to  abandon  stations  and  thus 
abolish  Jobs.  Nothing  the  union  requested 
would  require  the  railroad  to  violate  any 
valid  law  or  the  valid  order  of  any  public 
agency.  There  Is  no  testimony  and  there 
are  no  findings  that  this  union  has  set  Itself 
up  in  defiance  of  any  State  mandatory  order. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  State  order  of  any 
kind  at  the  time  the  union  first  asked  to 
negotiate  about  the  proposed  contractual 
change.  Even  If  a  Norrls-La  Guardla  "labor 
dispute"'  could  not  arise  out  of  an  unlawful 
bargaining  demand,  but  see  Afran  Transp. 
Co.  V  National  Maritime  Union.  1959  Am. 
Mar.  Cas  326,  the  unlon"s  proposal  here  was 
not  unlawful. 

TTie  union  contends  that,  whether  the 
State  rulings  were  mandatory  or  permissive, 
the  States  are  without  authority  to  order  an 
abandonment  of  stations  that  would  con- 
flict with  collective  bargaining  agreements 
made  or  to  be  made  between  the  railroad  and 
the  union.  Whether  this  contention  Is  valid 
or  not  we  need  not  decide  since  there  Is  no 
such  conflict  before  us.  And  the  district 
court  expressly  refused  to  find  that  the 
union's  proposal  was  prompted  by  the  rall- 
road"s  action  in  seeking  State  authority  to 
put  Its  central  agency  plan  into  effect. 
Instead,  the  district  court  specifically  found 
that  the  dispute  grew  out  of  the  failure  of 
the  parties  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  con- 
tract change  proposed  by  the  union. 

Only  a  word  need  be  said  about  the  rall- 
road"s  contention  that  the  dispute  here  with 
the  union  was  a  minor  one  relating  to  an  In- 
terpretation of  Its  contract  and  therefore  one 
that  the  Railway  Labor  Act  requires  to  be 
heard  by  the  Railway  Adjustment  Board. 
We  have  held  that  a  strike  over  a  minor  dis- 
pute may  be  enjoined  in  order  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  Railway  Labor  Act's  re- 
quirement that  minor  disputes  be  beard  by 
the  Adjustment  Board.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  v.  Chicago  River  &  l.R.  Co. 
(353  VS.  30) .  But  It  Is  Impossible  to  classify 
as  a  minor  dispute  this  dispute  relating  to 
a  major  change,  affecting  Jobs,  In  an  existing 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  rather  than 
to  mere  Infractions  or  interpretations  of  the 
provisions  of  that  agreement.  Partlctilarly 
since  tlie  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  the  union  sought  to  change  was  a 
result  of  mediation  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  this  is  the  type  of  major  dispute  that 
Is  not  governed  by  the  Adjustment  Board, 

In  concluding  that  the  Injunction  ordered 
by  the  court  of  appeals  Is  forbidden  by  the 
Norris-La  Guardla  Act,  we  have  taken  due 
account  of  the  railroad's  argument  that  the 


'•  Moreover,  this  railroad  operates  In  nine 
States;  It  has  Instituted  proceedings  In  the 
State  regulatory  commissions  of  four  only 
and  at  the  time  of  the  district  court"s  de- 
cision, only  two  of  these  had  rendered  de- 
cisions. Yet  the  union's  proposal  was  to 
negotiate  for  a  clause  which  would  apply  to 
respondent's  entire  system.  The  railroads 
refusal  to  bargain  was  not  limited,  however, 
to  operations  In  the  four  States  In  which  pro- 
ceedings had  begun.  And  even  assuming 
that  the  order  of  one  State,  South  Dakota, 
was  mandatory  and  that  this  fact  Is  of  Im- 
portance. It  would  not  relieve  the  railroad 
from  any  duty  It  had  to  bargain  on  the  pro- 
posed contract  change  In  the  eight  other 
States  Involved. 


operation  of  unnecessary  stations,  services, 
and  lines  is  wasteful  and  thus  runs  counter 
to  the  congressional  policy,  expressed  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  to  foster  an  efficient 
national  railroad  system.  In  other  legisla- 
tion, however,  like  the  Railway  Labor  and 
Norris-La  Ouardla  Acts,  Congress  has  acted 
on  the  assumption  that  collective  bargaining 
by  employees  will  also  foster  an  efficient 
national  railroad  service.  It  passed  such 
acts  with  knowledge  that  collective  bargain- 
ing might  sometimes  Increase  the  expense 
of  railroad  operations  because  of  Increased 
wages  and  better  working  conditions.  It  goes 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  added  rail- 
road expenditures  for  employees  cannot  al- 
ways be  classified  as  wasteful.  It  may  be. 
as  some  people  think,  that  Congress  was 
unwise  in  curtailing  the  Jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral courts  In  railroad  disputes  as  It  did  in 
the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act.  Arguments  have 
even  been  presented  here  pointing  to  the 
financial  debilitation  of  the  respondent  Chi- 
cago &.  North  Western  Railroad  and  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  abandonment  of 
railroad  stations.  These  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  addressed  to  the  wrong  forum.  If 
the  scope  of  the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act  Is  to 
be  cut  down  In  order  to  prevent  waste  by 
the  railroads,  Congress  should  be  the  body 
to  do  so.  Such  action  is  beyond  the  Judicial 
province  and  we  decline  to  take  It. 

There  are  other  subsidiary  questions 
raised  with  reference  to  the  validity  of  a 
second  30-day  restraining  order  Issued  by 
the  district  Judge  and  an  Injunction  pendiiig 
appeal  under  Rule  62(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  But  since  we  have  de- 
termined the  main  controversy  between  the 
parties,  we  think  It  Inadvisable  to  decide 
either  of  these  questions  now.  We  Intimate 
no  opinion   concerning  either  at  this  time. 

The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  apF>eals  is 
reversed  and  that  of  the  district  court  is 
affirmed  insofar  as  it  held  that  the  court 
was  without  Jurisdiction  under  the  Norris- 
La  Guardla  Act  to  enter  the  injtinction. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
No.  1(X) — October  term,  1959:  The  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers  et  al..  Petitioners  v. 
Chicago  and  North  Western  R.  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration— On  WTit  of  certiorari  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.) 

(April  18,  1960) 

Mr   Justice  Clark,  dissenting. 

The  respondent,  suffering  from  financial 
headaches,  conducted  an  efficiency  survey  of 
its  operations.  This  indicated  that  it  was 
carrying  considerable  deadweight  on  Its  ^)ay- 
roll  In  the  form  of  local  one-man  stations. 
Some  of  Its  local  agents  worked  as  Little  as 
12  minutes  a  day  and  the  average  daily  work- 
time  on  Its  one-man  stations  was  only  59 
minutes.  All  drew  a  full  days  pay.  In  fact, 
the  pay  for  time  worked.  It  was  found,  ran 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  $300  per  hovu-. 
Meanwhile,  the  railroad  was  facing  a  slow 
death  for  lack  of  funds — all  to  the  ultimate 
but  certain  detriment  of  the  public,  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  management.  It  then  pro- 
posed— and,  after  hearings,  four  States  ap- 
proved—a consolidation  of  work  so  that  an 
agent  would  have  sufficient  duties  to  perform 
to  earn  a  full  day's  pay.  This  would  also 
permit  the  railroad,  without  any  curtail- 
ment of  its  service  to  the  public,  to  reduce 
its  employee  force  over  its  entire  system  by 
several  hundred  agents.  It  proposed  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  union  as  to  the  severance 
pay  and  other  perquisites  for  those  agents 
whose  services  would  no  longer  be  needed. 
This  the  union  refused  to  do,  demanding 
that  before  any  agent's  position  be  abolished 
the  railroad  obtain  Its  consent.  The  union 
offered  but  one  alternative:  "comply  wlth~ 
its  demand  or  suffer  a  "strike."  The  railroad. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  ukase,  brought  this 
suit. 
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Today  the  Court  tells  the  railroad  that  It 
must  bargain  with  the  union  or  suffer  a 
■trlke  The  latter  would  be  the  death  knell 
of  the  railroad.  Hence,  for  all  practical  pur- 
Doaes,  the  Court  Is  telling  the  railroad  that 
rtmuirt  secure  the  union's  approval  before 
■everlng  the  hundreds  of  surplus  employees 
now  c^ed  on  Its  payroll.  Everyone  knows 
what  the  answer  of  the  union  will  be.  It  is 
like  the  suitor  who,  when  seeking  the  hand 
of  a  young  lady,  was  told  by  her  to  "go  to 
father  "  But.  as  the  parody  goes.  "She  knew 
that  he  knew  that  her  father  was  dead;  she 
knew  that  he  knew  what  a  life  he  had  led; 
and  she  knew  that  he  knew  what  she  meant 
when  she  said  *go  to  father.'  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  Intended 
to  put  the  railroads  In  such  a  situation.  In 
fact  Its  overaU  purpose  has  been  to  prevent 
the  devastating  effecta  of  strikes  from  par- 
alyzing OUT  transportation  systems,  the  effl- 
clent  operation  of  which  Is  so  vital  to  the 
public  welfare.  As  I  read  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act^the  provisions  of  which  were 
reaffirmed  as  late  as  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958— the  Congress  told  the  railroads  to 
go  to  the  States— not  the  union—before 
abandoning  or  consolidating  Its  loc«  sta- 
tions Respondent  went  to  the  States  and 
obtained  their  approval.  The  Court  today 
Ogives  to  the  union  a  veto  power  over  this 
action  of  the  States.  Until  this  power  is 
removed,  the  railroads  will  continue  to  be 
plagued  with  this  situation— so  foreign  to 
the  concept  of  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work,  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
union    labor's    great    achievements. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  those  so  ably 
enumerated  by  mv  Brother  Whlttaker  in  his 
dissent,  which  I  Join,  I  am  obliged  to  disa- 
gree with  the  Court.  Perhaps  the  Congress 
will  be  obliged,  in  the  face  of  this  ruling,  to 
place  the  solution  of  such  problems  within 
the  specific  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  each  of  which,  as  weU  as  the 
courts,    is    today   held    Impotent. 


CONGRESSIONAt  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
No.  100— October  Term.  1959— me  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  et  al.,  petitioners  v. 
Chicago  and  Sorth  Western  R.  Co..  a  Corpo- 
ration— On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.) 
(April  18,  1960) 
Mr.  Justice  Whlttaker.  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurt-er  and  Mr.  Justice  Clark  Join, 
dissenting. 

The  Court  concludes,  as  I  read  its  opinion. 
that  the  union's  demand  for  a  covenant  that 
no  existing  position  may  be  abolished  with- 
out Its  consent  was   a  lawfully  bargalnable 
one  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act;   that  the 
Union  did  not,  by  its  demand,  attempt  un- 
lawfully to  "set  Itself  up  in  defiance  of"  pub- 
lic regulatory  orders;  that  the  "union  merely 
asked  for  a  contractual  right  to  bargain  with 
the  railroad  about   •    •    •   abandon  [ing]  sta- 
tions •    •    •   and    thus    abolish  (IngJ     Jobs"; 
that  "[e]ven  if  a  Norrls-La  Guardla  'labor 
dispute'  could  not  arise  out  of  an  unlawful 
bargaining   demand  •    •   •   the  union's  pro- 
posal here  wis  not  unlawful."  and  that  the 
Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  deprived  the  court  of 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  threatened  strike 
to  enforce  acceptance  of  the  union's  demand. 
With   all    deference,    I   believe    that    these 
conclusions  are  contrary  to  the  admitted  or 
indubitable  facts  In  the  record,  to  the  provi- 
sions and  policies  of  acts  adopted   by  Con- 
orress,  and  also  to  principles  established  by 
many  decisions  of  this  Court;  and  being  fear- 
ful   that    the    Innovation    and    reach   of    the 
Court's    conclusions    will    be    destructive    of 
congressional    policy    and    injurious    to    the 
public  Interest.  I  feel  compelled  to  state  my 
dissenting  views. 

Inasmuch  as  I  read  the  record  somewhat 
differently  than  does  the  Court,  my  first  ef- 
fort will  be  to  make  a  plain  and  chronologi- 
cal statement  of  the  relevant  facts. 


The  Chicago  and   North  Western  Railway 
Co    (Worth  Western)    Is  a  major  interstate 
common  carrier  by  railroad.     The  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers    (union)    Is  a  railway 
labor  union.  cerUfled  by  the  National  Media- 
tion   Board    as    the    represenUtive    of    the 
station  agents  and  various  other  employees 
of    North    Western.     North    WesUrn's    lines 
extend  westerly  and  northerly  from  Chicago 
into  and  serve  nine  largely  agricultural  Mid- 
western   States.     They    were    laid    out    and 
constructed  near  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury   tnd.  to  accommodate  that  day's  mode 
and  'conditions  of  rural  travel.,  stations  were 
established  at  close  Intervals  along  its  lines— 
one    every   7   to    10   miles   along    its   branch 
lines  through   rural   sections— to   enable   Its 
patrons    to    travel,    by    horse    or    horses   and 
wagon  over  dirt  roads,  from  their  homes  to 
the  station  and  return  in  1  day. 

Altttough  originally  an  efBcient  and  profit- 
able raUroad.  North  Western,  in  more  recent 
vears    failed  both  to  maintain  and  to  mod- 
erni-ia    its    lines,    faclUUes    and    equipment, 
and  aOso   permitted   many   outmoded.   InefB- 
clent  and   wasteful   practices  to   conUnue— 
producing  the  highest  raUo  of  wage  and  sal- 
ary ->«pen3c  to  the  revenue  dollar  of  all  major 
Amfrlcan  railroads— resulting  ultimately   In 
its  Inability  effectively  to  compete  with  new 
forma  of  Uansportation,  or  even  with  mod- 
ernized   railroads.     In    consequence.    Its    net 
revtnues    so    steadily    and    extensively    de- 
clined  that   it    ion   $8    million    in   the   first 
quartjer  of  1956.  and  this  so  reduced  its  cash 
position  that  its  payrolls  of  $330,000  per  day 
to  its  18.000  employees  were  In  Jeopardy. 

Alarmed  by  these  conditions.  North  West- 
ern s  new  managers  undcrto  k  a  number  of 
stei>s  in  the  spring  of  1956  to  Improve  Its 
physical  oondlUon  and  competitive  poelUon. 
Including  the  elimination  of  many  out- 
mo<i«d.  costly,  and  wasteful  practices.  It 
then  had  several  hundred  one-man  stations, 
prluaipally  located  on  branch  lines  from 
whch— due  to  lack  of  need,  occasioned  by 
the  advent  of  paved  roads  and  motorized  ve- 
hicles—all  passenger  trains  and  many  freight 
trains  had  been  removed  and  over  which 
the  tew  remaining  freight  trains  passed  at 
houils  when  many  of  tlie  agents  were  not 
even  on  duty  '  Its  studies  disclosed  many 
instances  where  such  agents  were  draw- 
ing- a  full  days  pay  for  as  little  as  15 
to  30  minutes'  work.  Conceiving  this  to 
be  ^  wasteful  practice  and  violative  of  the 
na-.ional  transportation  policy.'  North  West- 
ern promulgated  a  plan — known  as  its  central 
agt;ncy  plan— which  contemplated  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  full-time  agent  at  most  of 
suclj  stations  and  provided.  Instead,  for  a 
ceaqrally  located  agent  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary agency  services  at  the  central  station 
and  al50  at  the  neighboring  staUon  or  sta- 
tion* to  either  side. 

AQcordinply.  North  Western  filed  petitions 
witll  the  public  utility  commlfsions  of  South 
Dsiktita,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to 
effeotuate  Its  central  agency  plan.  The  first 
of  those  petitions  was  filed  with  the  South 
Dakt)ta  commission  on  November  5.  1967.  ask- 
ing    authority     to     effectuate     the     central 


agency  plan  with  respect  to  69  one-man  sta- 
tions in  that  State  Hearings  were  held  by 
that-  commission  beginning  November  28. 
1957.  and  ending  January  17.  1958.  The 
union  appeared  In  that  proceeding,  presented 
evidence,  a  brief,  and  an  oral  argument  In 
opposition  to  the  petition.  It  contended, 
among  other  things,  that  Its  existing  bargiln- 
ing  agreement  with  North  Western  prohibited 
abolishment  of  any  agency  Jobs  without  lU 
consent.  On  May  9.  1958,  the  commission 
entered  Its  order.  It  found  that  the  work- 
load of  the  agents  at  the  stations  involved 
varied  from  12  minutes  to  2  hours  per  day 
and  averaged  59  minutes  per  day.  It  further 
found: 

"That  the  maintenance  of  full-Ume  agency 
service  at  all  of  the  subject  stations,  became 
of  the  lack  of  public  need,  constitutes  mis- 
management, and  a  dissipation  of  carrier's 
revenues  which  has  and  will  impair  its  ca-  ' 
paclty  to  render  adequate  railway  service  to 
the  public  at  reasonable  rates."  ' 

Thereupon  the  commission,  electing  to  act 
under  a  South  Dakota  sUtute  authorizing 
it  to  order  changes  to  be  made  In  staUou 
operations  where  necessary  In  the  public  In- 
terest, directed  North  Western  to  make  the 
plan  (establishing  16  central  agency  sta- 
tions and  abolishing  53  full-time  agency 
poeltlons)  effective  immediately. 

On  December  23.  1957,  about  6  weeks  after 
North  Western  filed  its  petition  with  the 
South  Dakota  Commission,  the  union,  pur- 
porting to  act  under  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  RaUway  L^bor  Aot.'  sent  a  letter 
to  North  Western  rt questing  that  their  bar- 
gaining agreement  be  amended  by  adding 
the  following  provision 

•No  position  In  existence  on  December  3. 
1957,  will  t>e  abollsi^ied  or  dlscontlnxied  except 
by  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  ttM 
organization." 

North  Western  responded  the  next  day, 
saying  that  it  did  not  consider  the  request  to 
be  a  proper  subject  of  bargaining,'  but  It 
offered,  without  waiving  Its  position,  to  meet 
with  the  union's  officers  and  to  discuss  the 
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'  The  fact  that  many  of  these  agents  were 
not  on  duty  when  the  freight  trains  passed 
Uielr  stations  was  due  to  a  union  requlre- 
neot  that  their  day's  work  must  begin  at 
8  30  a.m. 

-■  Act  of  Sept  18,  1940,  ch.  722,  title  I.  sec. 
1.  >i  Stat.  899,  preceding  pt.  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  49  U.S.C.  sec.  1.  titled 
"National  Transportation  Policy."  In  perti- 
nent part,  it  provides:  "It  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  national  transportation  policy  of 
tlie  congress  to  provide  for  fair  and  Im- 
paxtlai  regulation  of  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tloO  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  •  •  • 
to  promote  safe,  adequate,  economical,  and 
efficient  service  and  foster  sound  economic 
conditions  In  transportation  and  among  the 
several  carriers." 


•The  South  Dakota  commission  further 
found  that  the  expenses  of  operating  the  6:1 
stations  Involved  exceeded  related  revenues 
by  $170,399  in  1956.  and  that  if  the  central 
agency  plan  had  been  In  effect  during  that 
period  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of 
»58.884. 

Hearings  were  afterward  conducted  upon 
the  similar  petitions  before  the  Iowa.  Min- 
nesota, and  Wisconsin  commissions  The 
union  appeared  in  each  of  tho*«e  pnxieedlngs 
and  presented  evidence,  briefs,  and  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  petitions,  but 
each  was  granted. 

The  Iowa  commission  found  that  the 
agents  at  the  stations  there  Involved  worked 
an  average  of  1  hour  and  14  minutes  per  day, 
a  decrease  of  '28  percent  since  1951.  and  that 
the  estimated  average  workload  under  the 
central  agency  plan  would  be  3  hours  and  15 
minutes  per  day  It  said,  inter  alia.  "Savings 
must  be  made  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
service  no  longer  needed  The  case  before  us 
is  a  proDosal  to  reduce  agency  service  to  the 
level  of  actual  need."  And  It  found  that 
such  was  necessary  "to  insure  efficiency, 
economy,  and  adequate  railway  transpor- 
tation. " 

The  union  appealed  from  the  orders  of  the 
respective  commissions  to  the  courts  of  the 
respective  States,  but  the  commission  action 
was  affirmed  in  each  instance. 
•48  Stat  1197,  45  UBC  sec  15« 
'North  Western's  reply  stated.  Inter  alia, 
that.  In  Its  view,  the  union's  reqtiest  was 
"not  a  proper  subject  for  a  section  6  notice 
in  that  It  does  not  in  fact  concern  rules, 
rates  of  pay.  or  working  conditions,  but  In- 
stead constitutes  an  attempt  to  freese  as- 
signments regardlesis  of  the  oontroUlng 
agreement  and  regardless  of  the  necessity  or 
Justification  for  such  assignments." 


matter  furtber.  Conferences  were  there- 
after held  by  the  parties  but  no  agreement 
was  reached,  and  the  union  invoked  media- 
tion under  tlie  Railway  Labor  Act.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1958.  the  National  Mediation 
Board  began  its  efforts  to  mediate  the  con- 
troversy, and  its  representative  conducted  a 
number  of  meetings  between  the  parties  to 
that  end,"  but  was  not  successful,  and  there- 
after the  Board,  acting  pursuant  to  section 
5,  first,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act."  wrote 
the  partlee  en  May  27.  requesting  them  to 
submit  the  controversy  to  arblUatlon  under 
the  provUlors  of  section  8  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.'  But  both  parties  declined— 
the  union  oi  May  28  and  North  Western 
on  June  12 —and  on  June  16  the  Board 
terminated  Us  services  and  so  advised  the 
parties  in  writing. 

On  July  10.  the  union  sent  to  iu  members 
R  strike  ballot  under  an  accompanying  let- 
ter.* The  v>)te  was  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  a  ttrike.  and,  on  August  18,  the 
union  called  a  strike  of  Its  members  to  be- 
gin at  6  am.  on  August  21  '•'  A  renewed 
proffer  of  m  Elation  services  by  the  Board 
was  accepted  by  the  parties  and.  through  it. 
further  effors  were  made  on  August  19  to 
compose  the  controversy,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and.  on  August  20.  the  Board  again 
advised  the  ))artie8  that  It  had  terminated 
Its  services. 


•  In  the  mediation  meetings  and  other 
meetings  befveen  the  parties,  North  Western 
suggested  se\  eral  means  of  cushioning  the 
effects  of  discontinuing  these  one-man 
agency  Jobs,  including  ( 1 )  the  transfer  of  the 
agents  affect ?d  to  productive  Jobs;  (2)  the 
limiting  of  ;ob  abolishments  to  an  agreed 
number  per  year;  and  (3)  the  payment  of 
supplementa:  unemployment  beneflU  to  em- 
ployees affec'ed  The  union  refused  to  dls- 
ciiss  these  proposals 

At  a  mee  Ing  between  North  Western's 
chief  executive  officer  and  the  union's  presi- 
dent and  1U.  general  counsel  at  Madison. 
Wis.,  during  the  period  of  the  mediation 
efforts.  North  Western's  official  asked  If  there 
was  any  poss  bility  of  working  out  these  sta- 
tion-closing matters  and  the  discontinuance 
of  these  staMon  agents  either  on  a  South 
Dakota  or  a  system  basis  The  union's  presi- 
dent asked  his  general  counsel  for  his  views 
on  the  rnattJT.  The  latter  replied.  "I  think 
we  are  too  fir  apart."  and  North  Western's 
official  then  said.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
my  door  Is  always  open." 

The  union's  president  testified  at  the  sub- 
sequent dlst-lct  court  trial  that  ■•  •  •  the 
only  alternative  which  up  to  the  present  I 
have  offered  the  North  Western  Railroad  was 
to  comply  with  this  rule  or  strike." 
•  155  use  sec  5,  first. 
•45  use  sec.  158. 

•The  union's  letter  of  July  10,  1958,  after 
referring  to  the  eflorts  of  North  Western  to 
abolish  many  of  the  one-man  agency 
Jobs  and  to  the  union's  efforts  In  opposition, 
stated  among  other  things:  "However,  It  be- 
came evident  at  an  early  date  that  to  meet 
this  onslaught  effectively  would  require 
strengthening  of  our  agreements.  •  •  *  We 
must  prevent  a  continuance  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

"While  w?  hope  the  commissions  in  the 
other  Stated  will  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  South  Dakota  commission,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  we  will  not  soon  see  a  repeti- 
tion in  other  States  of  what  has  happened  in 
South  Dakota." 

■"  The  strike  call,  after  referring  to  the 
union's  efforts  to  prevent  the  abolishment 
of  Jobs  at  one-man  stations  said,  inter  alia, 
that:  "Tlie  need  for  the  proposed  rule  has 
again  been  Uaglcally  demonstrated  in  the 
last  few  d£.ys.  What  happened  In  South 
Dakota  was  repeated  In  Iowa  except  that 
this  time  7C  positions  were  abolished  and  27 
assignments  enlarged." 


On  August  20.  North  Western  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  the  union  and  various  of  Its 
officials   In  the  U.S.   District   Court  for   the 
Northern   District  of   Illinois,   alleging   that 
the  union's  contract  demand  was  not  a  law- 
fully bargainable  subject  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act;   that  the  Impending  strike,  called 
to  force  acceptance  of  that  demand  by  North 
Western,  would  be  Illegal;  tliat  North  West- 
em  had  a  right  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United    States,    particularly    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
to  be  free  of  such  an  illegal  strike,  and  It 
prayed  that  it  be  enjoined.     The  court  en- 
tered a  temporary  restraining  order  on  that 
date.     Thereafter,     following    full    hearing, 
the  court  held  that  the  union's  demand  "re- 
lates   to   'rates   of    pay.    rules,    and   working 
conditions'  and  is  a  bargainable  Issue  under 
the    Railway    Labor   Act";    that  a   strike   to 
force  acceptance  of  that  demand  would  not 
be  unlawful;  and.  on  September  8,  1958,  the 
court    entered    Its    decree    restraining    the 
strike  until  midnight,  September    19,  deny- 
ing any  further  Injunctive  relief  ='■  and  dis- 
missing the   complaint.     The   court   of    ap- 
peals, holding  that  the  union's  contract  de- 
mand  was  not   a  lawfully  bargainable   one 
and  that  Its  acceptance  could  not  legally  be 
forced    by   a   strike,  reversed    and   remanded 
with   directions   to  enter  an   injiuiction   as 
prayed    In   the   complaint    (264   F.   2d   254). 
This  Court  granted  certiorari  (361  VS.  809), 
and  now  reverses  the  Judgment  of  the  court 
of  appeals  upon  grounds  which  with  defer- 
ence, I  think   are  not  only  injurious  to  the 
public    Interest    but    also    demonstrably    le- 
gally erroneous,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 
Congress,  in  comprehensively  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  railroads,  their  transporta- 
tion   services   and    their    employer-employee 
relations,  has  declared  Its  policies  In  several 
related  acts.  Including  part  1  of  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Act,'    the    Railway    Labor 
Act,"  and  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act.'"  and, 
at  least  In  cases  such  as  this,  none  of  them 
may  meaningfully   be  read   in   isolation   but 
only   together   as.   for   they   are   in    fact,   an 
integrated  plan  of  railroad  regulation.     And 
if,  as  Is  frequently  the  case  in  such  under- 
takings, there  be  overlappings,   "lw]e  must 
determine  here   how  far  Congress   Intended 
activities  under  one  of  thc-^e  policies  to  neu- 
tralize the  results  envisioned  by  the  other" 
{Allen  Bradley  Co.  v.  Local  Union   (325  U.S. 
797,806) ). 

By  part  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
Congress  has  provided  a  pervasive  scheme  of 
regulation  of  all  common  carriers  engaged  In 
transportation  by  railroad  In  Intersta.e  com- 
merce. The  declared  policy  of  that  act  was 
to  promote  economical  and  efficient  trans- 
portation services  at  reasonable  charges  *' 
and,  as  this  Court  has  said.  "It  Is  a  primary 
aim  of  that  policy  to  secure  the  avoidance 
of  waste.  That  avoidance,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  service.  Is  viewed  as  a  direct 
concern  of  the  public.  [Texas  v.  United 
States  (292  US.  522,  530).)  "Congress  has 
long  made  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  an  economical  and  efficient  railroad  sys- 
tem a  matter  of  primary  national  concern. 
Its  legislation  must  be  read  with  this  pur- 
pose in  mind"  (Seaboard  R.  C.  v.  Daniel 
(333  U.S.  118,  124^125)). 

To  aid  In  effectuating  that  policy,  Con- 
gress has  contemplated  the  abandonment 
of  railroad  lines,  stations,  depots  and  other 
facilities  and  services  when  found  by  desig- 
nated public   regulatory   bodies   to   be   bur- 


densome and  no  longer  required  to  serve  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  To  this 
end.  It  haj;  empowered  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  upon  application  and 
after  notice  and  public  hearing,  to  Issue  a 
certificate  authorizing  the  abandonment  of 
"all  or  any  part  of  a  line  of  railroad,"  and 
it  has  provided  tliat  "lf)rom  and  after  is- 
suance of  such  certificate  •  •  •  carrier  by 
railroad  may,  without  securing  approval 
other  tlian  such  certificate  •  •  •  proceed 
with  tlae  •  •  •  abandonment  covered  there- 
by." ■'«  And  in  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958  (72  Stat.  568) ,  Congress  has  empowered 
the  Commission,  under  stated  conditions,  to 
authorize  the  abandonment  of  "any  train 
or  ferry." ''  However,  Congress  has  not 
sought  completely  to  accomplish  Its  aban- 
donment 5X>Ucies  through  the  Commission. 
Rather,  it  has  sought  to  make  use  of  State 
regulatory  commissions,  as  additional  Instru- 
ments for  the  effectuation  of  its  policies,  in 
respect  to  the  abandonment  of  some  rail- 
road facilities  and  services.  Among  others. 
It  has  long  left  to  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions abandonments  of  railroad  stations  and 
station  agency  service;  and.  in  1958,  after 
extensive  review  of  that  subject  In  the  proc- 
ess of  enacting  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958,  it  deliberately  reaffirmed  that  policy."' 
Moreover,  in  Its  report  on  S.  3778,  which 
culminated  In  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  critically  at- 
tributed a  major  part  of  the  financial 
plight  of  the  railroads  to  their  failure  to 
apply  to  regulatory  bodies  for  permission  to 
abandon  burdensome  and  needless  services 
in  accordance  with  congressional  policy,  and 
strongly  advocated  that  such  be  done." 

For  the  fair  and  firm  effectuation  of  these 
policies.  Congress  has  provided  that  issues 
respecting  the  propriety  of  an  abandonment 
shall  be  determined  by  a  public  regulatory 
body.  It  has  contemplated  that  the  carrier 
shall  propose  to  the  proper  regulatory  body 
the  abandonment  of  p>artlcular  facilities  or 
services  and  that,  after  notice  and  hearing — 
at  which  all  persons  affected.  Including  em- 
ployees and  their  union  representatives,  may 
appear  and  be  heard— the  public  regulatory 


"By  order  of  Sept  16,  1958,  the  district 
court  further  restrained  the  Impending 
strike  pending  determination  of  North  Wes- 
terns appeal. 

"  49  U.S.C.  sees.  1-27. 

"  45  U.S.C.  sees.  151-164. 

'•29  U.S. C.  sees.  101-115, 

'"  See  note  2  for  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  National  Transportation  Policy. 


"49  U.S.C,  sees.  1(18),  1(19),  1(20). 

'•Act  of  Aug.  12,  1958,  Public  Law  85-626, 
sec.  5,  72  Stat.  571,  49  U.S C,  sec.  13a. 

"The  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  72  Stat. 
568,  (See  hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  of  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
problems  of  the  railroads.  85th  Cong..  2d 
sej^s..  pp.  1816.  1817.  1821,  2027,  2028;  104 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  pp.  10850,  12522, 
12537.  15528;  S.  Rept.  No  1647  on  S.  3778, 
85th  Con^  ,  2d  sess.;  H.  Rept.  No.  1922  on 
H.R.  1283.2.  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  Conference 
Report  No   2274.  85th  Cong  ,  2d  sess. 

11.  "The  railroad  industry  has  not,  In  the 
subcommittee's  opinion,  been  sufficiently  In- 
terested In  self-help  In  such  matters  as  con- 
solidations and  mergers  of  railroads;  Joint 
use  of  facilities  in  order  to  eliminate  waste, 
such  as  multiple  terminals  and  yards  that 
require  expensive  Interchange  operations;  re- 
duction of  duplications  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger services  by  pooling  and  Joint  opera- 
tions; abandonment  or  consolidation  of  non- 
paying  branch  and  secondary  lines;  abolish- 
ing of  unnecessarily  circuitous  routes  for 
freight  movements;  Improved  handling  of 
less-than-carload  traffic;  coordination  of 
transportation  services  and  facilities  by  es- 
tablishment of  through  route?  and  Joint 
rates  with  other  forms  of  transportation; 
and  modernization  of  the  freight-rate  struc- 
ture, including  revision  of  below-cost  freight 
rates  to  levels  that  cover  cost  and  yield  some 
margin  of  profit  as  weU  as  adjustment  of 
rates  excessively  above  cost  to  attract  traffic 
and  yield  more  revenue  "  (S.  Rept.  No.  1647, 
85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  11). 
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b.ody  shall  determine   whether   the   proposal 
Is  In  the  public  Interest,  and  Ita  order,  un- 
less reversed  on  judicial   review,   la   blndliig 
UDon  all  persons.    These  proc«dures  plainly 
exclude  any  right  or   power  of  a  carrier    at 
its   will    alcne,   to   effectuate,    or    of   a   labor 
un'on  representing  its  employees  to  veto,  any 
p-oposed  abandonment.     Although  both  may 
be   heard    neither   cf   them,   nor   the  two  In 
ag'^f-ment.   even   If   their  agreement  be  evl- 
de-ced   by   an   express   contract,   may   usurp 
the  Commission's  decisional  function  by  dic- 
tating the  result  or  thwarting  its  effect.     It 
Is   obvious  that   any   abandonment,   author- 
ized by  a  proper  reg^.ilatory  body,  will  resxilt 
In    abolishment    of    the    Jobs    that   were    In- 
voh-ed  In  the  abandoned  service.    And,  Inas- 
m,uch  as  the  maintenance  nf  these  Jobs  con- 
stituted at  least  a  part  of  the  wasteful  bur- 
den that  necessitated  the  abandonment,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  Congress  intended  their 
abolishment.     Yet,  here,  the  union  has  de- 
manded, and  threatens  to  force  by  a  strike, 
acceptance  by  the  carrier  of  a  covenant  that 
no  Job  In  existence  on  December  3.  1957.  will 
be  abolished  without  Its  consent.     CerUainly 
that  demand  runs  in  the  teeth  of  the  recited 
provisions    and    policies    of    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act     It  plainly  would  destroy  the 
public  regulation  of  abandonments,  provided 
and  contemplated  by  Congress  in  the  public 
Interest,    and    render    them    subject    to    the 
union's   win   alone.     A  demand   for  such   a 
contractual    power    surely    U    an    unlawful 
demand. 

The  union  argues,  and  Uie  Court  seems  to 
ftnd.  thit   there  is  a  baals  for  the   claimed 
letjaJlty  of  Uie  union's  demand  in  the  pro- 
vUlon  of  iectlon   5i2/il)    of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act "  that  the  Commission  In  ap- 
proving  railroad   mersjers  or   consolidations 
•■shall  require  a  txir  and  equlUble  arrange- 
ment to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  rallr'  ad 
employees  afTectcd  "     Instead  of  suppcrung 
legality  of  the  uniot  'i  demand.  I  think  the 
provisions  of  that  secUon  and  lu  Ic^ltlativo 
hUtory   are   furthw   proof   of   its   lllegal'ty 
While  that  section  authtrf.zcs  the  Commis- 
sion   to    require    temporary    mitigation    of 
hardshlj)s    to   employees   dl.*placed   by   «uch 
unifications,    nothing    in    it   authorizes    the 
Coinml.iilon  to  freeze  existing  J  )b.i      How- 
ever, in  the  course  of  itji  enactment  an  effort 
was  made  to  amend  it  to  that  end     On  the 
floor  of  the  House,  RepresenUtlve  H.irrlnK- 
ton  advocated  the  following  proviso:    ■  Pro- 
lided.   how«v«r,    That    no   such   transactnn 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  If  such 
transaction  will  result  In  unemployment  or 
displacement  of  employees  of  the  cArrler  or 
carriers,   or   In   the   Impairment  of  existing 
employment    rlghU    of    said    employees" " 
While  the  bill  was  In  conference,  the  Legis- 
lative   Committee    of    the   Interstate    Com- 
merce Commission  sent  a  conununlcatlon  to 
Congress  condemning   the   principle  of   the 
Harrington    amendment    in    the    following 
words: 

■As  for  the  Harrington  proviso,  the  object 
of  unincatlon*  Is  to  save  expense,  visually  by 
the  saving  of  labor  Bmployees  who  may  be 
dlMplacod  sliould,  in  the  cose  of  railroad  utU- 
ncatlons.  be  protected  by  some  such  plan  as 
Is  embodied  In  the  so-called  Washington 
A«reemenl  of  IMS  between  railroad  man- 
a«ement  and  labor  orusniiiAtlons  I  providing 
f  ir  ihs  mitigation  of  hardships  by  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  moneury  benenu  for  a 
umlte<l  porliHl  of  employoee  whose  Jobs  are 
rxbollshcKl  by  such  approvixl  unifications  1 
I^he  pn)»l»o.  by  pn>hlbitlni»  any  dlspUoe- 
n\rnt  of  employees,  r>'««  much  too  far.  and 
m  the  loim  run  *ill  do  m^re  hurm  than 
good  to  the  employees. ' '» 

">  U  S  C   sec  a  ( 'J  H  f  I 

'84th    CoNQKMJioNAL   nKfuno    (IU3!)       pt. 

0  p  ueoa. 

"  Interstate  Commerce  Ctimmlsslon  Ilep<wt 
on  8  aoOO,  Omnibus  TransporUiUon  Le«ls- 
Utiou.  p  87  (70th  Cong.  3d  ee-s..  House 
committee  print),  transmitted  Jan   29,  lOiO. 
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Congress  rejected  the  Harrington  proviso  in 
the  form  proposed.  Yet,  the  union's  demand 
here  is  designed  to  acccmpllsh  the  very  pur- 
pose that  Congress  rejected.  Of  the  Har- 
rington proviso  this  Court  said  in  RaUxcay 
Labo'  Erfcutive.'^  Association  v  United  States 
I  339  US  1421  ,  that  It  "threatened  to  prevent 
all  consolidations  to  which  It  related  [but 
Congress]  made  It  workable  by  putting  a 
time  limit  upon  its  otherwise  prohibitory 
effec:*  (339  U.S.  at  151.  153).  But  Con- 
press  actually  did  more  It  eliminated  any 
ix)Wfr  to  freeze  existing  Jobs.  It  is  not  to  be 
doutted  that  a  carrier  and  a  labor  union, 
reprisenting  the  carrier's  employees,  lawfully 
m.iy  bargain  about  and  a,:ree  upon  matters 
m  rrltl-tatlon  vl  hardships  to  employees  who 
are  displaced  by  railroad  unifications  or 
aba-  (i<  -.rn'-nts;  but  they  may  not  agree,  nor 
muy  !V'.y  regulatory  body  order,  that  no  Jobs 
shall  be'  abolished,  and  thus  defeat  unifica- 
tions br  abandonments  required  in  the  pub- 
lic initerest  '  Railrray  Labor  Executivex  As- 
sociitjon  V  r'  :-r  'i  States,  supra:  Interstate 
Conv\eTce  c  'n'-T'^ion  v.  Raihcay  Labor  Ex- 
ccruti^s  A':'!ociat\on  '315  U.S.  373);  United 
Star~$  V.  Lowden  (308  US  225) ) . 

Thare  is  no  dispute  In  the  record  that 
the  carrier  sought  t.)  bargain  and  agree  with 
the  union  upon  matters  In  mitigation  of 
harlshlps  to  emoloyees  displaced  by  the  sta- 
tl-r.  pbandonment.-i.  It  offered  to  bargain 
about:  (1)  transferring  the  agenu  affected 
to  pr'^ductive  Jobs.  (2)  limiting  the  Job  abol- 
ishments to  an  agreed  number  per  year,  and 
i3)  paying  supplemental  unemployment 
boi  r4t3  to  the  employees  affected"  Short 
of  Jofeg'.lnt?  the  station  abandonments,  this 
is  i»ll  It  lawfully  could  do.  It  Is  not  sug- 
gP8te<l  that  It  should  have  done  more  In  this 
res:5ett.  Indeed,  the  union  refused  even  to 
dl:«.-uM  these  proposals.**  Instead,  as  its 
prcMdei-.t  tc'^tlf^cd  at  the  trial,  the  only  "al- 
'.ir:;v*:vo  ilio  union  "offered  the  North 
Wif.ttrn  Ri!lroi\d  w;\s  to  comply  with  this 
ru.'e  or  otrlke  "  " 

Tills   also   a!\sw«rs    the   Court's   argument 
thxt  there  la  nothing  In  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  'making  It  tinUwful   for  unions 
to    Want    to    dlscu-is    with    r.ulroads    actions 
th.'\t    may    viuily    and    adversely    affect   the 
se<'umy.  nenlorlty.  and  stubllUy  of  railroad 
joDs*'     Tlie    quoted    stutement    Is    literally 
tr'ic      But  the  further  truth  Is  tlmt  the  car- 
rier cffered   to  b'\rgaln   ajid   agree   with   the 
ur.loR   about   tho'c    matters,   but    the   union 
refused    even    to   discuss    them.     Ibid      The 
ur  ion's  demand  was  not  for  a  r.ght  "to  dls- 
cuss'*    such    matters    with    the    carrier,    but 
WIS,  rather,  that  the  carrier  agree  that  no 
jobs   In   existence  on   December  3,   1957.  be 
iibollBhed     without      the     unions     consent. 
And   the  only  "alternative"   It  offered   was 
■Comply    with    this    rule    or    strike. "     Ibid 
TMe   forf>golng  likewise   an-iwcru    the  Cnur'.'s 
aigument  that  the  union  ■'merely  .inked  for 
ft  contractual  right  to  bargain  with  the  rail- 
road   about    any    voluntary    steps    It    might 
take    to    abandon    staUons  •    •    •  and    thus 
a'-)nlUh  Jobs"     Plainly  the   union's  demand 
was  not  for  a  right  "to  bargain  ulth"   the 
carrier  about   "abolish  |lngl    Jobs,"   but  was 
for  t\  unilateral  right  to  prohibit  the  abolish- 
n.ent  of  any  Job  without  Us  consent 

Tns  Covirt  rails  t.i  fluU  any  tosllniony  In 
t:ie  rroord  '  lh;M  itiis  unl  ii  has  set  Itself 
\p  m  defliMice  tif  any  Htate  mnndarnry 
<ril«»r  '  Al'hough  ill  my  view  tlio  (jm»vi'; -n 
li  lOt  whPUM«r  It  has  set  l'«o;f  up  in  tlpn:u\i  o 
cf  ary  vftllrt  filstlni  Slate  innnlrt'  Ty  rdrr. 
1  ut  rather  U  whnthrr  U  h\wf;:;v  ini>y  de. 
lund,  and  force  l)y  a  strike.  a>  criOMicc  of  a 
roviinani  In  derofalloii  of  the  law:  y«l.  In 
very  truth.  It  "has  set  Itself  up  m  defiance, " 
or,  •t  least,  in  der^igatlon.  of  a  "State  man- 
(lutijry  order  "  As  earlier  noted,  the  order 
(if  the  Houth  Unkota  Cuntmlsslon  -  the  valid- 


ity of  which  cannot  be  questioned  he 
wns  a  mandatory  one.  It  directed  the  carrier 
to  malce  the  Central  Agency  Plan  effective  in 
that  3'ate  and.  thereunder,  forthwith  to 
abolish  53  full-time  agency  Jobs  That  order 
was  entered  on  May  9.  1958.  and  if  the  un- 
ion's demand,  that  no  Job  In  exUtence  on 
December  3.  1957,  may  be  abolished  without 
Its  conrent.  Is  a  lawful  one  and  may  be 
enforced  by  a  strike,  then  the  South  Dakota 
order  Is  not  only  defied  but  defied  success- 
fully Moreover,  while  such  orders  of  State 
commissions,  like  those  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  arc  in  the  nature 
of  things  usually  permissive  In  character, 
they  arc  nevertheless  binding  administrative 
determinations  made,  as  Congress  contem- 
plated and  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  said,  "to 
protect  Interstate  commerce  from  undue 
burdens."  Colorado  v.  United  States  (271 
US  153.  162).  and  may  not  be  overridden 
or  thwarted  by  private  veto 

Section  2.  first,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
makes  It  the  duty  of  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees to  exert  every   reasonable  effort   "to 
make  and  maintain   agreements   concerning 
rates  of  pay.  rules,  and  working  conditions, 
and  to  settle  all  disputes,  whether   arising 
out  of  the  application  of  such  agreements 
or  otherwise."  "     Here,  the  union's  demand 
was  simply  for  a  covenant  that  no  existing 
Jobs  may  be  abolished  without  Its  consent. 
It  thus  seems  plain  that  the  demand  did  not 
relate   to  the  rates  of  comi>en8atlon   to   be 
paid  to  employees  nor  to  their  wr.rklng  con- 
dition,    but.     rather.     It    related     solely     to 
whether  the  employment  r'-latlon    .'vs  to  any 
existing    Job,    mUht    be    severed    altf-w'-thrr 
It.   therefore,   seems   clear   enough    th:«t   'he 
demanded    covenant   was.    in    terms    h^y md 
the  purview  of  section  'i    first      But  even  If 
this  conclusion    may    he  doubted     svirely    It 
must  be  agrerd  that  Con(rrp«s  did  not  eon- 
template   that   Hgreemrnts    mlRht    be    mnd" 
under  the  aegis  of  that  se<nion    1  i  depRu- 
tlon  of  the  conun.uids    iviUi  les  and  i.urp<i!.cs 
of    related    aci»   which    It    has    promulK  itrd 
fur  the  regulation  of  <■  irriers  imd  their  em- 
ployer-employee  rrlalintis  m  the   public  in- 
terest.   Here,  as  h.os  been  showi.    the  union's 
d«'mand  was  In  d-r  .►•;>•    .n  of  the  pr  .vlf.l ms 
and     ixtllcles    of     no'     li.trrstate    Commrrre 
Act       It   could    n'  t    -herefore    be    a   lawfu::y 
bargnlnsble   subject    within    the    purview    .f 
section   2,   first,   of    the   Railway    Lalxir    Act. 
The  carrier  could    not    lawfiihy   accept    it," 
and   hence  a  strike   to  force   its  Hccei>unce 
would  be  one  to  force  a  violation  of  the  law. 
.Surely.    In    sui  h    circumstances,    the    car- 
rier,   in    dlsrhorglng    lU    duty    to    safevuard 
the  public  interest,'*  li.\s  a  It-gol  rlnht  tn  be 
froe  of  a  strike  to  force  It   to  accept  a  de- 
mand  which    CongreiM    has   innde   unlawful. 
But   there    Is   no    aUmlnlstrnilve   rome<ly   In 
h  ,    '.    ,1   , :■  u  r    ,i;.M     !-.i':irr    l!ir   Irnivl   right   Will 
[,r    -..i.  1  ;.'i<  f<l.     v,  1    C  ii.K"'*"'    polUlos   Will    IMJ 
tliA'T'cd    uuleHS  a  preventive  judicial  rem- 
edy IS  available      Certainly  Congress  did  not 
Intend  t-i  creuto  and  "Ui  hold  uvii  to    I  the 
carrier  and  the  publU'l   an  Illusory  ilahl  for 
which    It    WHS    (Ur.ylng    thrm     a    rrunHly  ' 
{Oraham    v.    llntherhood    of    Firemen      3311 
U  .S    333    240)  I 

Nor  does  the  Niwrls-L*  Oviardla  Act  r«  iider 
Fodernl  ourls  liiip*'t<Ma  to  mj  .in  unlawful 
conduct  or  sirikos  to  force  a(ceji(aiice  >f 
(inlawful  deniands  That  act.  in  terms, 
lionnlls  Kedrirtl  comtIs  to  enjoin  uiiImwMiI 
actii    [thai]    Imvw   been   tluratoned   and    will 


•*  ftee  note  8. 
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-Id. 
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«•  VirpiMdin  lUulwixy  Co  V  Syit'-m  fcdera' 
fion  No  40  CIOO  UM  013|  "Coiirts  "f 
equity  may.  and  frequentlv  do.  go  much 
farther  boUi  to  give  and  wiilihoid  relief  m 
furt,herunco  of  the  public  Interest  Uuvn  they 
are  accunloinrd  t^i  go  when  only  private  In- 
tereats  are   lu\oivr<l   "     300   I' H  ,   at   bf>2. 


be  committed  unless  restrained."*  This 
court  has  consistently  held  that  the  Norrls- 
La  Ouardla  Act  does  not  prevent  a  Federal 
court  from  enjoining  an  unlawful  abuse  of 
power  conferred  upon  a  labor  union  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  or  a  threatened  strike  to 
force  acceptance  of  an  unlawful  demand 

In  Brothtrhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  v 
Chicago  Riier  &  Indiana  R  Co.  (363  US 
30).  a  union  threatened  a  strike  to  force  a 
carrier  to  accept  demands  which  Congress 
had  placed  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  the  RaU.-oad  Adjustment  Board.  Hold- 
ing that  tht;  demands  were  in  derogation  of 
that  act  of  Congress  and  therefore  Illegal,  a 
Federal  couit  enjoined  the  threatened  strike 
to  enforce  them  The  union  contended  here 
that  the  court  was  without  Jurisdiction  to 
hssue  Uie  l  ijunctlon  because  "the  Norrls- 
La  Guaxdla  Act  has  withdrawn  the  power  of 
Federal  courts  to  Issue  injunctions  In  labcM- 
disputcs  land  that  Uie|  limitation  applies 
with  full  force  to  all  railway  labor  disputes" 
(353  U  S  ,  at  39-40) .  In  rejecting  that  con- 
tention, this  court  said  • 

"We  hold  that  the  Norri.«-La  G\iardia  Act 
cannot  be  r?ad  alone  In  matters  dealing  with 
railway  labor  disputes.  There  must  be  an 
accommodation  of  that  statute  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  so  that  the  obvious  purpose 
In  the  enactment  of  each  Is  preserved.  We 
,thlnk  that  the  purposes  of  these  acts  are 
reconcllabl«"  (353  US.  at  40). 

And  finding  that  the  unlon'.^  demands  vio- 
lated the  orovlslons  of  the  Rallw;iy  I..«\bor 
Act.  this  court  helc*  "that  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  take  prece- 
dence over  Uie  more  general  provisions  of 
the  Norrls-Lti  Ouardli  Act.  '  and.  reaflVrnaug 
Its  decision  In  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  v  lloicard  {M2  US  ,  at  7M) ,  It  fur- 
ther held  "'that  the  district  court  [had] 
Jurisdiction  nnd  p(  -vpr  !  to  enjoin  the  threat- 
ened strJtf  1  notwiLhs'nndUiB  the  provljiloiis 
u(  U\9  Nori-ls-Ls  Ouurdia  Act,  '  (853  U.b..  at 
4:1). 

Tliere.  ns  here,  the  unlou's  demand  was 
In  derogation  of  the  specific  provlsloiu  ul  an 
Mt  of  Congress,  and  here,  as  there,  those 
iptclflc  pn>vl8lons  mu»t  "take  precedence 
over  tl.o  inoro  i{<ueral  provisions  of  the 
Nurrls-La  Ouardla  Att." 

In  Vi'gi  ii.i'i  R<vluuij  Co  v.  System  Federa- 
tion No  40  (300  US  615),  this  court  held 
thst  a  PVcernl  court  lould  lawfully  Issue  an 
liij\ii\ctlor  In  a  l(\b.%r  dispute  thnt  w  .-ut  gov- 
erned by  'he  ^petiflc  [jrovu:  tis  of  ;i  Federal 
siatvue  and  that  "|s|uch  provislon.n  cannot 
be  rendered  nugutory  by  the  earlier  and 
more  gi'icral  j)ro\i»iuu»  of  the  Norrls- 
La  Guard: d  Act  "   ^300  US.  ut  663), 

Steele  v.  Louisville  A  Na.'<hville  R.  Co. 
(323  US  192)  Involved  the  unlawful  nUsuse 
hy  a  union  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  It 
by  tl  e  Riillwny  I>«b<.r  Act  Observing  that 
"there  Is  no  mode  <  i  enforcement  |of  the 
rights  tlut  were  bemR  denied  by  such  mis- 
use of  pover^'  other  than  rest): t  to  courts," 
this  Cour  hcui  iii.it  u  Federal  court  had  the 
"Jurisdiction  .u.u  ii.i'v  t.  alTi  lU  a  remedy 
for  u  brcicli  of  ■.i.i' .;i..i>  lrlktht^.  i':>:'3  US 
Ikt  207)  I  '.  linoht  Itlrntlci!  r.uts.  this 
Oourt  reamin'.rd  that  prl!  rlph'  li  TutiWoM  y 
frofherMtoif  "i  /o-o>M(ifiir  ^l••(•"u•<l  it  Tm- 
ginpmtn  (322  Uh  J\0\  In  a  siinilnr  fnc- 
tuai  sltul\tion,  this  CoMrt  lu'UI  in  (Jmi'i  >ii  \ 
tlrothrrhiiOd  of  LiH>t)rMof  n  r  F«'<  •••-•-i  .;  in- 
ginrmen  (BSd  V6  XU  i  lluu  i\  I-ihImw.  >  ourt 
msy  sujuln  a  luh  r  iiiilon  ri>'i  ul.;.i^AIuly 
vising  or  fcbuslhg  ii-\mi»  o-i  linrd  uiion  it 
by  tht  F.allWi»y  labor  A<t  n.  tw  lth«tniu1iiig 
the  Horrls-Ln  Ciimrdiu  Act  Atid  txftn  re 
viewing  Ihr  tlim  rxlHinn  rases  ilir  t'onit 
onncUidecl 

"If.  in  spite  of  the  Virplniun.  Strrlr.  ami 
Tunitlnn  rases  supra,  there  remnlns  any  lUvi- 
Rlon  U\H  v.uder  the  Norrls-L»  Ouardla  Act 
tlir  rrdirvl  c  wits  i.tr  poW«rl»SS  lu  eufon  r 
lhr»f  rig  it*    »o  (11- II  1  It  now," 


"MUA.O.  ttc,  107(a), 


B^otliC'rhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Hoir- 
QT-d  (343  U&  768;  was  en  action  to  enjoin 
a  unlou  and  a  carrier  from  enforcing  the 
provisions  ol  a  contract,  made  uuder  the 
threat  of  a  strike,  that  unlawfully  deprived 
a  class  of  railroad  employees  of  legal  rights 
which  this  Court  held  had  been  impliedly 
vouchsafed  to  them  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  Finding  that  the  questioned  provi- 
sions of  that  contract  were  'unlawful  "  and 
that  the  Injured  persons  must  look  to  a 
Judicial  remedy  t«  prevent  the  eacrlfice  or 
obliteration  of  their  rights  under  the  [Rail- 
way Labor!  Act  [Inasmuch  as]  no  adequate 
administrative  remedy  can  be  afforded  by 
tiie  National  Railroad  Adjustment  or  Media- 
tion Board  [s|,"  this  Court  concluded  "that 
the  district  court  has  Jurisdiction  and  power 
t",  iFsue  neccssnry  Injunctive  orders,  notwlth- 
Mandlng  the  provisions  of  the  Ncrrls- 
La  Ouardla  Act.  We  need  add  nothing  to 
what  wp^  said  about  Inapplicability  of  that 
act  In  the  Steele  case  and  In  Graham  v. 
Brotherhood  of  Firemen  (338  US.  232,  239- 
240)-  (343  US.  at  774). 

Resting     upon     its    conclusion     that     the 
union's  demand  here  was  a  lawful  one,  the 
court  relegates   the   Virginian,  Steele.   Tun- 
stall,  Graham,  and  Howard  cases  to  a  foot- 
note, and  says.  "None  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever,   enjoined    conduct    which    the    Norris- 
La  Ouardla  Act  withdrew  from  the  injunctive 
power    of    the    Federal    courts  "     Does    the 
court  mean  by  this  statement  that,  although 
It  enjoined  enfcrcemenl  of   the  illegal  pro- 
visions   of    the    contract    which    had    been 
forced  upon  the  carrier  by     Uie   threat  ui  a 
strike"   in   the   Howard   c*i«e,   it   would   not 
If   asked,    have    enjoined    the    strike   which 
forced  accepunce  by  the  carrier  of  that  un- 
lawful contracf     At  all  events.  It  cunnot  be 
denied,    and    the    court    concf<ieh,     that    the 
Chicago  River  case  holds   that  a   threnur.cd 
strike  to  force  compllsnce  with  unluwlal  de- 
mands may  be  enjoined      There  j\ist  as  licre 
a  IhrMtened  strike  was  enjoined      ll^ere    iis 
here,    the    Injunction    Usued     becauhe    the 
union's  demand  was  not  a  lawfully  b«uguln- 
nble  one  under  the  Rntlwriy  Labor  Act      The 
demands  in  the  Chicfig<i  River  ciwe  were  un- 
lawftil  because  jurisdiction   t  ver   their  i  ob- 
ject matter  had  been  exclusivrlv  vested  by 
CongTMS  in  the  Rallrond  Adjustment  Bourd 
while  In  this  case  the  demand  hs  unlawful  !>*- 
cause  Jurisdiction  over  its  subjev'.  nuitur  hu.'- 
beenu  excUislvely  vested  parUy  \v.  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission   and  partly  In 
9t«te  regulatory   commi.'sioTis      Today's   at- 
tempted dlstlnctloiiR  of  that   rive  were  ad- 
vanced   In    that    case,   but    were    found    "in- 
apposite '    (3M    US,    at    42)       Bving    '  .nap- 
poslte'   there,    they    are   so   here,     I   submit 
that,    on    the    punt    In    Issue,    the    Chicago 
River  case  Is  Indistinguishable  from  this  one 
and  that  If  the  Norrls-I.a  Oufirrtls  Act  did  not 
prohibit  a  Fetlfral  court  from  issuing  an  In- 
junction  in   that  case,   it  dot*  not  do  so  in 
this  one 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Uie  Court  does  not 
say  that  the  NorrU-La  Ouardla  Act  prohibits 
Federal  cotiru  from  enjoining  tlirentened 
Nlrlkes  lo  force  uccipluucc  of  illegal  de- 
mands,  It  says  rutl.rr  that  "Bven  If  t\ 
Norrl«»Lr\  Ouardla  'labor  (lii>putf  couUl  not 
arise  out  of  nn  unlawf'.il  bur^;  uiiii  k  driniiurt 
•  •  •  the  union's  proposal  here  was  not 
unlawful"  If  It  fairly  mny  he  Inferred 
from  that  suitement  U^n^  the  Cnvirt  wotild 
have  nusliUtiPd  Jrulndletlon  htid  It  fiuuui  the 
dPtuiii.tl  to  In  unlawful,  then  rnv  dlsngree- 
nient  wlUi  Uie  t"(t\»rt  wouUl  be  reduced  lo 
lUid  turti  on  thrtt  simj>le  issue  Aiul  us  to  it 
I  rM«|>cctrMlly  submit  that  the  adniltted  facts 
(.liow  thst  the  dnmatiit  was  in  derogation  of 
the  pnnisioiis  nnd  policies  of  Uie  Interslfltr 
Commerce  Act  Believing  Uiat  ihe  demand 
wiM  not  a  InwfviUy  burnalnable  one  under 
the  Hallway  Lftlx)r  Act,  snd  Uinl  Uie  district 
covirt  had  JurlsdlcUon  to  enjoin  the 
threatened  strike,  called  to  force  acceptance 


of  that  illegal  demand,  I  would  affirm  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Memorandtmi  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
I  have  strong  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
Federal  j-orlsdiction  in  this  case,  for  reasons 
■*en  expressed  by  then  Circuit  Judge  Mlnton. 
dlssentlr.g-  in  Toicdo.  P.  <t  W.R.  Co.  v. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (132  F. 
2d  265.  272-274).  See  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  v  Neic  York  Central  R.  Co. 
(246  F.  2c  114,  at  122  (dissenting  opinion)). 
If,  however,  the  Federal  district  court  had 
jurlEQictii'n.  ile  aii  my  bretliren  seem  to  be- 
lieve or  at  least  assume,  Mr.  Ju£tlce  Whlt- 
taker's  dissenting  opinion  convincingly 
demonstrates  for  me  that  the  district  court 
had  pr;wer  to  Issue  an  injunction 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend hi.'^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRI.LA.N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reQue.?t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There'  •was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
pressinfj  matters  in  conjunction  with  a 
primary  campaign  in  my  home  State 
compel  me  to  leave  before  the  final  vote 
is  taken  on  t!ie  subject  matter,  mutual. 
or  better  known  a~s  foreign  aid.  I  would 
be  romiss  in  my  duties  if  I  failed  at  this 
time  to  prcif-nt  views  and  opinions. 
some  my  o'vn  nnd  some  expressed  by 
others. 

I  have  tried  in  nood  conscience  to  bi  .ni; 
myself  to  the  belief  that  this  program 
l.s  now  or  V. ill  be  m  tlie  future  beneficial 
U>  the  'A'tlfari-  of  my  country 

This  Nation  h.'^s  lived  nnd  prnsprred 
under  a  Go\'crni'nrin  be.'^t  dcsrnbed  ns 
Demociatlc-Cni-itnllsm 

Foreign  aid  Is  simply  n  way  lo  miikc  a 
cnpltftlhst  country  vny  ^^'!'  '^s  own 
funeral 

The  pouil  i.s  biouKl.l  out  very  clenily 
m  the  first  report  of  Uie  Cltlaeivs  Foreign 
Aid  Commllti^  entitled  "Foreign  Aid  nf.d 
You."  This  committee  l.s  composed  nf 
dlstmg'alshed  Americnns  The  report  i.s 
a  bnlli.int  expoi.  f  Uu'  fallacies  of  for- 
eign a  d.  To  begin  with,  the  committee 
is  not  agodist  reasonable  nssl.stance  ovei  - 
scoa.  But  It  points  out  that  aid  "should 
have  one  purpose  only— to  provide  lor 
the  common  defense  and  promote  the 
Ronerrl  welfare  of  the  United  States  ' 
The  tr\ith  about  foreign  aid  today  i.s 
that  It  Is  l:r.i>ed.nc;  the  wclfaie  of  the 
Republic,  J 

Lot  us  U)ok  at  r.;c  co.st  of  foreiirn  aid. 
The  Murshall  plan,  proposini:  a  maxi- 
mum expenditure  of  $13,5  billion  In  for- 
clgn  Hid.  was  luiuiched  In  1048.  with  n 
very  definite  promise  from  the  Uicn 
President  that  It  would  be  wound  up  in 
4  yeai'h.  'H^ftl  Hi'Sl  ycat'.  Uic  cumnuliee 
notes,  some  450  pcrjions  were  employed 
by  the  Oovcrnment  lo  Rdmlnu»iri  rxiul 
dlKtiibute  foreign  economic  uld  Tm 
ycftr»  ixnd  141  billion  lutor  thla  RtHfT  hn^ 
grown  10  12,000  omploycen  direct nu' 
2,000  prt^JPCts  In  addition,  »nme  O.OOO 
pernonn  nre  engaged  In  the  militniy- 
u.HRlstancc  program  which  Im?  lotnled 
123  billion. 

Advocitten  of  foreign  aid  advanre  the 
arnumcnt  that  foreign  old  utrengthens 
the  defcnacB  of  the  free  world,  TV,r 
fact?  disprove  this  "The  population  of 
prosperous  European  NATO  coimtMe?,  ' 
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the  comxnlttee  poinU  out.  is  50  percent 
greater  than  oun.'  And  the  NATO 
countries  are  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
furnish  troopa  for  their  own  defense. 
The  Prench  only  recently  withdrew  their 
fleet  units  from  NATO  conu-ol.  No  one 
in  the  NATO  nations  has  suRgested  that 
the  United  SUtes  withdraw  Its  torelgn 
aid  or  lu  military  tsjuipment  ivnd  man- 
power that  protects  Fuj-oix*  fi-om  Red 
atiBit^slon 

l^jrelgn  aid  «?ncour»Kco  inuirttlludP 
iviul  dependrnce  tin  AmtMio»>  i\i  thr  same 
limo  But  Ihf  I'loblrm  torn  deeper,  A 
jminbrr  of  Cei\trAl  Ainc»ilciuv  south 
AMiui,  and  far  Pucinr  rounuios  luwc  ro- 
crived  in  all  more  U\n\\  HO  blUlot^  lu 
military  AMlstanoo  Yoi  some  of  thrno 
rociplcnt*  ftic  hosulc  lo  Uic  Uniird 
atairft  ' 

Though  wr  air  ip''i>dinkj  billions  Pftch 
yenr,  ^c  arc  not  belter  lovod  around  the 
"world,  Nnllona  havo  not  bron  >Aon  lo  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  kin«.sl«c  nlfts  from 
the  United  Slates 

Actually,  says  tl'.e  committee  foreign 
aid  has  tended  to  promote  philosophies 
akin  to  conxmunlsm  •  Foreign  aid  to 
Britain  after  World  Wfti  II  helped  Brit- 
ish socialists  finance  the  nationalization 
of  private  property.  Our  dollars."  the 
comniittee  makes^clear,  also  have  as- 
sisted Britain  to  adopc  socialized  medi- 
cine." Yet  the  Prrsident  and  other  pro- 
ponents are  fi^'htinc;  medical  rare  frr  the 
aged  in  this  country-. 

Britain  is  not  the  only  counti-y  in 
which  fore:i?n  a:d  money  has  helped  a 
bad  cause  By  giving;  our  money  to  such 
countries  as  India.  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, we  have  helped  dis  the  grave  of 
free  enterprise  m  these  lands  American 
foreign  aid.  says  the  comniittee.  is  'help- 
ing establish  the  very  system  of  state 
slavery  we  set  out  to  combat 

For  the  United  State.s  to  conunue 
foreign  aid  is  a  dissei-vlce  both  to  this 
country  and  to  the  countries  that  re- 
ceive it.  The  longer  this  aid  is  con- 
tmued  the  more  we  weaken  American 
strength  that  protects  freedom  and  the 
more  unprepared  other  countries  are  to 
accept  the  responsibil'.nes  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Last  year  Con^'res.>man  Otto  E.  P.ass- 
M.\N.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Committee,  presented  figures  to 
this  congress  .showine  an  wn.spent,  avail- 
able sum  of  $8  766,343.107  for  mutual 
security  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959. 

How  much  is  still  a\ailablp?  That  is 
a  good  question  and  acain  we  go  to  the 
same  authority  and  faul  that  there  is 
even  more  money  available  for  fiscal 
yt-ar  1960. 

Imagine  proponents  of  this  legislative 
appropriation  fighting  against  aid  to  ed- 
ucation, area  redevelopment,  public 
works,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  social 
security  amendments  covering  lowering 
of  age  limits,  increasing  benefits  and 
further  clarification  of  the  disability 
clause  in  the  act. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  needed  and 
essf^nual  domestic  issues  faced  by  this 
Congress  and  opposed  in  the  main  by 
the  argument  that  "we  cannot  afford 
them  ■  or  "where  does  the  money  come 
from?" 


Too  many  of  us  fall  to  realize  that  thr 
blgges';  twlld  up  of  foreinn  competitive 
enterprise  has  been  and  is  beln«  si>on- 
sored  under  the  guise  of  mutual  aid 

Tlie  foreign  development  pha.se  of  U\i.s 
leglalatloii  is  glossed  over  by  the  pro- 
ponents because  of  the  wtMxknesa  of  Uie 
whole  prtposttl  If  we  were  to  rcallv  .study 
and  Rnoif  the  full  effect  upon  our  eco- 
nomic wtll -being 

To  ,ui\y  that  this  legislation  is  noi  pait 
(if  tlio  whole  p<\ck«ge  con.HlsllIu  of  tiiMlc 
rtgr»^'r,i'6!s  forriun  rrlwlitin.s  uUc;n»- 
Uonal  n  lirrir.cn;,^  al\^\  out  inu><>i'  ''X- 
port  UU.iiico  in  lolutlonsliip  to  our  unld 
restMAcs  I.-,  to  be  blind  lo  Ihc  ncUuUaicN  oj 
thr  situivUon, 

At  '\\\i  poii\t  W\  i\\r  iiM\(1  Into  the  rer- 
oiaI  »  siv<«<H'!i  I  n\Rdp  to  a  gr<uip  of  citl/.rn,'« 
nlritcd  U)  \hf  ba,'»lr  (li\ni;iMs  ;n'>>l\rd  m 
Mie  \  ismuo  of  Hid  yc-M  ivflei  >e«r  lo 
couii!  1  h'1  'A  1)U  h  l\ivve  piovon  ll'.rir  abilu\ 
toovilsrll  utulrrscll.  nnd  \n  U\c[  nri-  i\o-.v 
cr«  (liior  instead  of  debtoi  nnfioi^«; 

It  lins  been  ixrgurd  by  .sonic  thnt  for- 
eign aid  ha.s  nothing  to  do  wit!i  "wr 
trade  .sistus  oi-  that  thus  siJondmK-  die- 
cost  u.s  American  job.s  This  i.s  not  tiur 
because  the  only  excu.se  for  economic 
forelKn  aid  is  to  build  up  oui  friends", 
and  some  who  may  become  our  friends", 
to  build  up  their  competitive  industries 
and  aft<»r  creating  these  foreign  enter- 
prise-; we  must  follow  through  by  giving 
up  our  domestic  as  well  a.^^  our  foreign 
marketv-^  m  order  that  these  indastnes 
can  .-.ell  tlicir  products. 

A  few  ^'xamples  of  the  "xtent  of  this 
type  of  Bid  given  away  in  market-s  both 
here  and  abroad  are  contained  in  just  a 
few  examples  of  foreign  raiding  of  our 
national  economy. 

How  lor.-,'  can  we  kid  oui selves  into 
the  ochti  that  we  can  become  stronger 
by  budding  up  our  friends  and  our- 
enemies  to  compete  against  us  for  the 
world  market.s  a.s  well  a.s  our  own 
markets  - 

Unlr'."^$  we  recognize  tlie  importance 
of  full  employment  at  home  we  cannot 
hope  to  help  tire  needy  peoples  of  the 
rest  of  the  World. 

Unless  we  are  fortified  with  a  prcsper- 
oiis  ecoromy  domestically,  how  can  we 
po.ssibly  .^ell  our  friends  abroad  on  our 
ability  tK)  guide  them  to  prosperity? 

No  Member  of  Congress  really  wants 
Lsolciliocism  However,  by  the  same 
tokt  n,  no  Member  of  Congress  \\:ants 
i.in,'mp!t>yment.  want,  poverty,  or  de- 
piT'vSion.  Becau.se  of  our  inability  to 
cope  with  world  problems  except  by 
opoaintr  up  our  Treasury  to  the  world. 
j^ivinK  away  American  jobs,  and  build- 
ing our  h.opes  of  peace  and  seciuity  on 
mercenary  troops  and  subsidized  na- 
tiuKS  we  are  putting  our  countiT  into  a 
position  of  losing  control  of  our  own 
destiny.  How  many  ci'  our  foreign  mis- 
sile ba.'^es  will  we  be  allowed  to  use  in 
case  of  war  with  Russia'' 

I  k.io-'  and  you  know  that  we  cannot 
live  in  2|  world  of  our  own.  Nevertheless. 
I  cannot  see  living  in  a  world  where  Ja- 
pan and  Germany,  the  conquered  na- 
tion.s,  Rie  subsidized  into  prosperity 
when  .'\merican  workmen  in  the  coal- 
fields. !?la.-s.  and  manufacturing  plants. 
and  m<iny  other  fields  of  enterprise  are 
dependent  upon  charitable  aid  such  as 


unemployment  cnmprn.'y\tl<tn  and  \^el- 
fart"  for  their  dailv  bread 

Shaimu  cui  wraith  is  commendable 
()!\!y  If  \u>  li.'iN''  wealth  to  share 

i:'  wt  Alt'  .so  iich,  why  do  we  l'.u\i'  a 
noior.rt;  iit.»l  greatti  than  nil  the  other 
nulious  of  the  woiUl  put  louethei  "^ 

If  wr  i\i'  -i>  pi  o.six'i  ous  wli\  uii  \ '■ 
t  ixed  to  teed  in;!lMn.i  ol  Aii\fiK»ns  \vi.i> 
citnnot  f>nd  i^os  U)  i.»m'  caw  of  Lhcm- 
aelven? 

Too     i'    '1      ^^1      ,  I    nl    nlilv     the    nrv^s    \M 

llko  or  want  to  uiut  ;uut  (n.^ci  to  tiui\ 
tlv  pafi-.<t  t>i  n  ad  tlip  flue  print  This 
k  .\i\  ii».>i  u^  a  »iial  ill  lU  nol  ftlotir  In 
ktiowiUM  l>ii!h  ^ul^•s  of  a  pioblrm  l>ul 
li\  I'vct,  U  I  ivt\  co,si  lis  om  lolMi,  oiu  lib- 
iM'\  and  oui  pr-sunal  \vrll-l)rmg.  If 
you  buy  .\  prti>c'     icad  it     read  all  of  U, 

A  rase  in  point  tii\  thr  wbovi"  ndinonl- 

>ii  (ppi  »,''d  .n  the  New  Yotk  Heiald 
;  U;r,,i  ,r<(nl!\  line  ,st,ol  y  eo\tM  ed  1  h'» 
l'n>  •iiliM,;  a  pp.  al  ;o  Americans  to  lIi\^'^^ 
moir  inoncv  m  foirign  rnteti)tis«\>i  and 
n'i>tod  hur,  us  savUK'  Ihat  llie  forrlgn 
<  .  i;.;';'s  lifMdrd  inoni<y  for  expansion 
of  their  economy  and  thl.s  was  the  only 
country  with  monf^y  to  .sparr  Another 
story  on  the  .vmie  pa^.r  showed  Uiut  Uiis 
country  w.i>  sl.oi!  SI  billion  of  currency 
in  its  evei  yday  nerds 

Our  gold  u^PiAts  have  t>een  d<»V)leted 
by  nearly  S6  billion  by  the  flight  of  «old 
to  foreign  countries. 

To  some  of  we  little  people  it  appear.s 
as  though  someone  is  wrong.  Is  it  the 
President     I  wonder. 

Personally,  I  will  not  subsciibe  to  the 
policy  that  any  other  country  in  the 
world  is  a  better  place  for  Americans  to 
Invest  their  money  in.  President  or  no 
President  to  the  contrary. 

OUK    OWN    BACK    YA«D 

Last  year  the  Westinghouse  local 
imion  wired  me  about  the  loss  of  an  , 
S18  million  generator  order  to  England. 
The  Hliott  Co.,  of  Jeannette,  Pa.,  lost 
a  $2  million  generator  contract  to 
Switzerland.  We  tried  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration change  the  order  to  our 
own  producers.  There  is  not  a  set  rule 
on  imports  Before  Eisenhower  was 
elected,  an  American  company  was 
allowed  a  25-percent  differential,  that  is, 
it  could  be  25-percent  higher  than  a 
foreign  competitor  and  still  be  con- 
sidered low  bidder  Then.  to.  the  labor 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  area  in 
which  the  American  bidder  was  situated 
was  given  added  consideration  Few 
Americans  lost  work  under  this  setup. 
But  now.  after  Eisenhower  i.ssued  his 
Executive  ordeV  cutting  the  differential 
to  6  percent,  all-  the  foreign  manufactur- 
ers are  as  happy  as  kids  on  a  picnic  while 
the  Americans  are  on  the  outside  looking 
in 

A  spokesman  for  Allis-Chalmers.  after 
losing  out  on  a  large  order,  made  the 
.statement  to  the  effect  that  hLs  company 
m'ght  as  well  quit  biddmf;  Government 
jobs,  since  it  could  not  meet  the  foreign 
prices  and  still  carry  American  taxe.s. 
pay  unemployment  compensation,  social 
security,  workman's  compensation,  hos- 
pitalization, and  .so  forth,  on  payrolls 

I  know  he  is  right  because  for  over  25 
years  I  have  fought  for  better  working 
conditions  and  higher  standards  for  la- 
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bor  teaciieis,  public  employee."?,  and 
i.ixaiiun  buftod  upon  ability  to  pay 

How  c  ui  anyi>nc  expect  me  and  oil.'  i.s 
like  lue  -o  change  our  iK).v,Ui>n  and  now 
vole  to  lower  our  American  stundunl 

Ford  f<lotor  Co  hrs  been  buying  tools 
uiul  diet  m  Europe  becau.se  U.ry  are 
chfap<'r  Chairman  E  llitM'Ch.  ol  Fold 
•■a.il  uuK''.'.  paid  Americans  avi:ai,M'd 
J>J  14  lUi  liiiur  plus  ^.')  cciu,s  an  lioiir 
fringe  b<  ncni.s  compa;  rtl  lo  |l  US  m  Kng- 
land  and  tin  cenl.s  n:>  h..  .i  lu  C-lorne 
Ocriuanv  Kmd  lia.i  a  piaii!  in  Culognr 
which  lucldcnUUlv  Im  kiu  ho.-,  d  immli 
ing  in  I  u'  wur  t»f  coin.sr,  Mi  luceih 
laiU  U)  tell  us  how  Ainnicun  d,r  ui.d 
li'tM  nunrih  cut!  buv  J'omIh  It  thr\  aI'V 
uii'  I  I'll  \e<1  He  al.<io  luigut  lu  nuui'ion 
ih>  ii  :^   1 1  >  >   Ih  ;  ,\(Tn  gitws  hourly  pay 

and  t.ir  laKc-hotno  poN  of  ati  Ano-ih'an 
■Mukri  lie  folgul  that  \r.r  Aim  i  .>'un 
wi'ikrr  *S  the  l,ea\li  ■!  taxed  \  -  ,i'  in 
Uie  \u>r!d 

Ntanv  district  auto  workers  who  are 
1.i\(h1  off  will  never  be  rehlrtd  ftooordlni 
iti  Piesilent  H  l.rneh  of  local  156  dis- 
trict. 1  hi.s  IS  i:\ie  because  of  the  Im- 
ports m  both  pait.^,  tools  Riifl  finished 
cars  and  the  step -up  m  auton.auon. 

The    industry    leaders    frel    ihey    can 
spend  about  $20  000  in   autnmnlion   for 
evei-y  worker  thev  can  eliminate      R   E 
Phlaumer  of  America-Manetta  Co.  said 
in  part; 

Wr  cfn  economically  spond  $17,000  to 
•20,000  on  new  mRchlnerv  If  It  eliminates 
one  worlcer — I  hwve  no  emotional  problems 
about  replacing  thoee  nice  guys  who've  been 
workiug  on  gang  No.  2  for  20  years 

Therf  you  have  it.  We  wonder  how 
many  products  of  his  company  will  be 
bought  by  the.so  machines  when  all  com- 
panies and  concerns  go  all  the  way  and 
we  have  all  automotive  machinery. 

THK    ANSWER 

There  is  no  complete  and  final  answer. 
It  is  a  continuing  and  perplexing  prob- 
lem. 

For  the  moment,  with  5  million  lac- 
knowle<lged>  unemployed,  the  answer 
must  come  quickly.  My  proposal  for 
immediate  emergency  action  would  be 
to: 

First.  Reduce  age  limits  on  Social 
Security — raise  benefits.  Retire  older 
worken;,  give  younger  workers  work. 
They'll  spend  more  for  things  they  need 
and  the  older  workers  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  with  a  good  retirement  pay. 

Second.  Stop  imports,  unless  they  are 
needed  for  otu-  economic  well-being  and 
unless  competitive  prices  are  established 
that  recognize  our  tax  burdens  as  well 
as  our  standard  of  living. 

Third.  A  shorter  workweek  for  indus- 
trial workers  whose  jobs  are  eliminated 
by  automation. 

Foui'-h.  A  revision  of  our  irrcome  tax 
law  With  lower  rates  and  preferred 
treatment  for  American  investments, 
rather  than  the  idiotic  system  of  favor- 
ing foreign  investments. 

Fifth.  Grant  foreign  aid  only  for  for- 
eign aid.  and  not  to  build  up  competitive 
enteipiises  abroad  to  flood  our  Ameri- 
can markets  with  foreign-made  goods. 

Sixtli.  Review  Federal  employment 
policief  and  reduce  where  possible  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Especially  check  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  defense  to  wipe 


out      waste,      duplication      and      poor 

IhaMolu; 

.'sivtiun,  Croutx'  public  loans  to  com- 
muMiu.s.  public  facilities  and  redcvd- 
opmeut  progiam.s 

iM,  hth  Increase  public  \\oik.s  m  co- 
oiHiai.on  NMUi  tlulc  and  liKvd  guvviu- 
lui  nl^ 

N.niii    III  build  American  pride  In  our 

i)\si)      puK;.ici.s     iiom     clotJn.vspin.s     lu 
)n.s.sii(Nl. 

iitdh  Stop  talking  about  liic 
NV'iWui    and   do   Hnmethuu!    iiUuii    .t 

.\t    lei^^l   pul  Up  O  ;|    umlircllu.s 

While  on  llie  i'encial  siibjocl  il  nurlil 
i'<    helitful  it  at  thi.s  timr  a  thumbimit 

VtOW    0(    Out     mid     resent^    MtUUtloU    Is 

pr«ttnttd  U'  Uie  iiuuse 

UA.  gold  rweive,  ^nmllc.st  .smcr  \\i-r, 
KtandR  now  it  liO  7  billion 

iho  Uw  rtqulrrs,  as  backinif  for  cui- 
renoy  and  bunk  depovii>  u  gold  rwcrve 
of  Ill.Sbmton. 

Leaving:,  m  free  gold  m  ihc  UJ3,  Ktock- 
pile.  tR,8  billion 

But  financial  clalm.s  of  foreign  nev- 
er i\menta  and  cltlxen.%,  If  paid  of*  In  Rold, 
could  take  $11.7  billion. 

Thus.  In  the  event  that  foreigners 
were  to  demand  and  get  gold  for  all  these 
financial  claims  the  United  States  would 
face  a  gold  shortage  of  $2  9  billion 

Despite  the  outflow  of  rold  over  the 
past  year,  foreigners  still  hold  heavy 
dollar  balances  in  this  country  After 
offsetting  U.S.  credits,  these  forei.i;n 
balances  now  total  $11.7  billion.  Any 
day  that  the  owners  of  these  dollars 
want  to  turn  them  into  gold,  they  are 
free  to  do  so.  The  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  give  an  oimce  of  gold  for  every 
$35  presented  by  another  coimtry. 

Here,  then,  is  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion: these  very  countries  to  whom  we 
owe  the  bulk  of  our  gold  reserv  e  are  h:gh 
on  the  list  receiving  so-called  mutual  aid. 

If  ever  the  Congress  should  take  time 
to  reevaluate  its  iwsition  in  a  national 
policy  this  is  the  time. 

I  repeat,  needs  of  some  countries  are 
comi^elling  and  for  this  Nation  to  close 
its  eyes  to  these  needs  is  unthinkable. 

However,  it  is  our  duty  as  Americans 
to  make  sure  our  aid  helps  those  in- 
tended to  be  helix>d  without  de.'^troying 
or  injuring  our  own  ability  to  continue 
giving  this  required  aid  or  in  any  manner 
to  reduce  our  American  standards  of 
living. 

To  do  tliis,  we  must  refuse  this  legis- 
lation m  the  package  presented  at  this 
time. 

We  must  separate  tire  items  and  pick 
out  the  worthwhile  projects  and  give 
only  to  the  nations  on  a  basis  of  internal 
need. 

I  regret  I  cannot  have  the  time  re- 
quired to  properly  air  this  entire  ques- 
tion. I  predict  tiiat  within  the  not  too 
distant  future  this  legislation  becomes 
the  main  issue  in  American  politics  and 
the  long-suffering  taxpayers  will  demand 
what  is  so  obviously  needed,  a  complete 
reexamination  of  all  programs  that  are 
eatmg  away  at  our  national  well-being. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Clrainnan,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CaknahakI. 

Mr.  CAKNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11510.  Once 
again  we  have  our  anntial  consideration 


of  our  mutual  vsecuilty  piogiam.  I  con- 
kider  tJie  mutual  .security  program  to  be 
vital  t.)  our  M  cui  iiy  and  an  Indispensable 
arm  of  our  Nulions  foreign  policy. 

As  .V  member  of  Uie  loreign  Aflalrs 
Comn  iiiec,  I  have,  uloiu;  with  my  col- 
ieuMUis,  been  eniiaged  Mnce  Kebruaiy  17, 
lOtiU,  n  holding  heaiingti  on  U^e  Mutual 
StHTurdy  Act  for  n^cal  year  IKOl,  Over 
1  100  l>*»KeA  of  te^lln^ony  welt"  lakru  liom 
H>vSiH)li.sible  citU'ins  aiul  ofllclalh  of  Uif 
artinii  isiiHUun  aiincics,  i-ad  the  miii- 
laiy  1  am  suir  Umi  nol  many  of  you 
have  lad  llie  ciiance  lo  read  and  d.iir.-i 
Uiese  lHi»riui!,s  'llu  comnunittn  rep»'i  i 
while  only  I  ("J  pakes  loi\H,  Ih  til  H  titi.r 
1  on.M'ininr  lu  ,•  lui'\  imhI  din  •• 

My  put  po' e  today  ',,«.  u>  pirsiid  lu  you 
us  liiailv  ;,.^  1  e.m  the  ua.'-oi,'-  Why  1 
.sup|><:!    tins    l>i,;    and   Uite   il.-.   a  '.option 

Ail  of  u  III  this  ('i.anibci  lei  i  Uir 
heavy  h  ixuiMiiidiy  of  mriio'  ihr 
rhnllrnpes  wiiJi  which  we  air  fiTui  m 
llir  Will  Id  11  Is  rvuleiu  wilhout  1^  ;  i 
borina  Uie  iKdnt  that  wc  ine  liiOi  >i 
llvlnic  In  a  world  of  chanuc  ."^^pai  e  (\- 
ploraion  oi)ens  vip  i.ru  fror,(iers  New 
dl.'^covTrles  and  invenllons  call  lor  fie- 
Q  lent  and  ofleninne.s  dlfllcult  ad.usl- 
ment'i  Yet  these  very  changes  lie  Id  out 
some  of  mankind  s  greatest  promise  for 
futur  ■  growth  and  development 

In  spite  of  almost  daily  and  constant 
chan.ues  winch  confront  u.';,  there  are 
certa  n  tilings  which  seem  to  change  very 
slowl;,\  The  harsh  fact  is  that  we  are 
living  in  a  world  where  but  very  few 
of  th(^  people  live  in  a  system  of  freedom 
and  prosperity.  Today  about  one-third 
of  thi.^  people  in  this  world  live  under  the 
harsh  domination  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism— a  dictatorship  of  the  wor^t  sort. 
In  addition  to  this  ever-con.^tant  tlrreat 
to  human  dignity  there  is  another  fact 
which  will  not  be  denied,  namely,  that 
outside  the  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions there  are  literally  several  hundred 
millioiib.  of  people  who  do  not  know  what 
it  means  to  go  to  bed  with  a  full  stomach. 
There  is  the  constant  strugtile  against 
disease,  poverty,  ignomnce,  and  fear. 
These  people  have  either  seen  or  heard 
of  better  things  and  a  better  way  of  life 
and  are  restlessly  seeking  some  of  the 
world's  goods.  In  many  ca.'^es  they  are 
williiig  to  take  what  might  well  app)ear 
to  be  a  short  cut.  Any  promise  of  effec- 
tive rchef  from  the  cru.shing  burden  of 
anxiety,  hunger,  disease,  and  downright 
hunger  holds  an  appeal  to  them. 

Tl:ere  is  one  other  fact  not  to  be 
denied:  In  spite  of  smiles  and  hand- 
.shak  ;s  and  promises  of  peaceful  c^x-xist- 
ence  the  masters  of  world  communism 
have  not  deviated  one  iota  from  their 
long- announced  declaration  to  extend 
their  totalitarian  control  over  all  the 
world.  The  old  Marxian  theory  of  the 
means  justifying  the  end  still  holds  as 
true  today  as  when  it  was  first  promul- 
gaie<i.  This  means  that  all  ethics  are 
thro'vn  out  the  window  as  our  Commu- 
nist adversRiT  seeks  to  control  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  men — especially  those 
struj  ghng  to  achieve  what  they  consider 
to  hi  their  rightful  share  of  the  world  s 
economic  goods. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  us  in 
the  free  world  to  ever  underestimate  the 
power  of  the  Communist  ideology  Just 
as   much   as   any   American    at   Valley 
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Forge,  Gettysburg.  Normandy  beach- 
head, or  Inchon  landing,  these  Commu- 
nists believe  in  and  rely  on  the  power  of 
their  ideology.  They  are  fervent  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  belief.  They  are  unre- 
lenting in  the  advocacy  of  their  belief 
and  are  ever  eager  and  ready  to  preach 
it  to  the  young  and  old  alike.  They  pro- 
claim to  any  and  all  that  their  doctrine, 
their  political  setup,  their  economic  sys- 
tem, will  inevitably  prevail  and  that  they 
will  become  masters  of  the  world.  In 
order  to  enforce  this  belief  the  Commu- 
nist world  of  today  has  thrown  the  full 
weight  of  the  state  and  all  its  citizens 
behind  the  goal  of  accomplishing  this 

end. 

I  know  that  you,  my  colleagues,  share 
with  me  the  conviction  that  we  cannot 
ignore  this  powerful,  crusading,  and 
dedicated  force.  To  do  so  would  be  in- 
viting peril  of  the  gravest  sort  Our  own 
way  of  life  is  so  far  different  and  our  own 
international  aims  and  concerns  so  far 
removed  from  the  announced  aims  and 
intentions  of  the  Communi.sts  that  most 
Americans  have  a  hard  time  seeing  or 
believing  that  this  Is  in  fact  the  aim  of 
the  Communists  Therefore,  given  a 
brief  period  of  international  relaxation 
of  tension  it  is  ever  too  easy  for  the 
average  American  to  discount  as  mere 
propaganda  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Communist.  In  a  word,  the  Communist 
believes  that  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
capitalistic  system  will  fall  into  decay 
and  be  replaced  by  Communist  dictator- 
ship They  further  believe  that  since 
capitalism  and  individual  cnterpri.se  is 
wrong  that  they— the  Communists — have 
a  right  to  impo.se  their  beliefs  on  other 
peoples  by  any  mean.s  Therefore. 
Americans  generally  ha%e  difficulty  in 
evaluating  and  comprehending  the  be- 
liefs, motives,  and  actions  of  the  Com- 
munists 

One  thing  can  be  said  with  absolute 
certainty  about  the  Communi.st.- :  They 
believe  in  their  cause  and  they  believe 
that  any  action  which  advances  their 
cause  is  morally  right.  They  believe  in 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  every  state 
must  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
such  organization  and  that  all  shreds  of 
capitalism  and  bourgeois  morality  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  mind.s  of  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  Constantly  they  speak 
of  a  clas.sless  and  statele.s.s  society  and 
constantly  they  .seek  way.s  and  means  to 
promulgate  their  belief 

Not  only  do  the  Communists  promul- 
gate this  belief  through  talk  but  they 
employ  a  variety  of  mparus  to  implement 
that  talk.  All  of  the  re.sources  of  their 
empire,  human  and  material,  are  aimed 
at  the  accomplishment  of  this  end — the 
domination  of  the  Commanist  system 
over  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
all  natioixs.  All  that  they  possess,  their 
military  strength,  their  technology,  their 
educational  .system— all  of  these  are  verv 
real  support  p)Ower.s  which  they  fuliy 
dedicate  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
aim.s. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  as  a  free 
people  face  this  great  and  powerful  rev- 
olutionaiT  force.  We  have  two  choices 
First,  to  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  rest 
of  the  non-Communist  world  gobbled  up 
bit  by  bit:  or  second,  we  can  once  again 


reiterate  our  firm  national  policy  that 
this  thing  has  gone  far  enough,  and 
pledge  the  resources  of  our  Nation,  mate- 
rial, physical,  human  and  above  all  else 
one  weapon  which  the  Communists  do 
not  have-^the  spiritual — to  put  an  end 
to  the  eocpansion  of  the  Communist 
empire  by  force  or  threat  of  force.  Long 
ago.  we  86  a  nation  decided  to  establish 
and  maintain  defensive  military  strength 
which  will  assure  us  that  any  aggression 
will  not  succeed.  This  domestic  military 
defense  posture  was  soon  expanded  to 
include  the  concept  of  a  defensive  mili- 
tary strength  in  cooperation  with  the 
lomt  efforts  of  other  free  nations  deter- 
mmed  to  remain  free.  We  have  lonp 
sii^ce  realized  that  our  own  defense  is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  defense 
of  our  friends  and  allies.  This  collective 
power  of  ^ur  Nation  and  that  of  our  allies 
has  in  tfte  past  deterred  and  must  be 
maintained  at  a  level  adequate  In  con- 
tinue to:  deter  the  Communist  from 
seeking  tlo  expand  his  borders  through 
',;■  p  of  force 

At  thi.l  point  m  the  development  of 
our  national  policy  another  aspect  came 
into  the  picture  We  recognized  the  fact 
that  military  defenses  alone  are  not 
enough  tkj  thwart  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. We  learned,  and  it  became  a 
part  of  our  national  policy,  that  the  de- 
mands of  free  people  for  economic  .secur- 
ity and  a  df^cent  standard  of  living  are 
kcntimate.  and  that  not  only  our  own 
healthy  economic  well  being  is  nece.ssary 
to  the  ."e5urity  of  the  free  world  but  that 
equally  as  important  is  the  economic 
strenuth  end  progress  of  our  friends  and 
allies.  l]his  led  after  World  War  II  to 
the  Euro()ean  recovery  program  that  re- 
sulted in(  a  free  Europe  that  today  is 
healthy  a|nd  strong.  The  problems  have 
been  .somewhat  different  in  Asia  There 
IS  one  element  in  common  though  be- 
tween oUi-  friends  in  Europe  and  those 
in  Asia— B  deep  and  growing  desire  and 
determination  to  improve  their  lot. 
Oftentinues  the  discontented  and  im- 
patient hiive  been  tempted  by  the  radical 
solutions 'of  communism.  It  is  less  than 
no  alternative  to  the^e  peoples  to  offer 
them  in.stead  of  communi.sm  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo. 

This  road  to  a  decent  life  for  all  peo- 
ple's everywhere  has  become  a  major  goal 
of  .'\merican  foreign  policy.  However,  as 
we  well  know,  it  is  not  an  easily  accom- 
plished tisk.  The  task  is  slow,  laborious. 
and  oftentimes  fraught  with  disappoint- 
ments and  setbacks.  Determination  and 
sacrifice  nre  the  key  requirements  if  this 
uoal  is  to  be  achieved.  However,  if  many 
of  these  nations  were  left  alone  to  re- 
sources Available  to  them,  the  day  of 
economic  liberation  would  be  far  delayed 
into  the  future  to  say  the  least.  These 
people  ne^d  and  deserve  help  Since  the 
late  General  Marshall  first  publicly  an- 
nounced the  program  for  aidins  thp  mar- 
ginal and  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  as  well  as  helping  to  repair  the 
wrecka';a  of  a  world  war  it  has  been  our 
national  policy  to  provide  that  help. 
Oftentimes  the  help  hi.s  been  marginal 
but  just  enough  to  enable  these  millions 
of  peopla  with  their  own  energy  and  re- 
sources and  uigenuity  to  advance  along 
the  paths  of  their  ow  i  rational  self- 
determination.     We  have  truly  adopted 


almost  as  a  second  motto  for  this  Nation 
.since  the  World  War  II  the  injunction 
of  Holy  Writ  to  be  our  brothers 
keeper  " 

In  spile  of  waste,  administrative  bun- 
ghng,  and  hick  of  vision  and  planning, 
these  efforU  have  been  successful. 
Without  this  national  policy  many  na- 
tions now  free  would  be  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Communist  orbit  In- 
stead of  becoming  slaves  of  the  liiterna- 
tional  Communist  movement  many  of 
the  worlds  nations  have  become  inde- 
pendent and  we  in  the  United  States 
have  welcomed  and  encouraged  this  po- 
litic.U  evolution  because  we  on  this 
continent  believe  in  the  .sacred  principle 
of  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  newly  found 
independence  has  created  some  prob- 
lems of  its  own  Tlie  achievement  of 
successful  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment 18  not  an  easy  task  and  the 
resources  of  the.se  newly  independent 
nations  has  been  severely  taxed  This 
concern  for  the  advancement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  free  peopk'->  of  the 
world  has  been  costly  but  at  the  .same 
time  has  been  in  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  One  ex- 
ample Ls  the  peoi>le  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  m  this  hemisphere  No 
one  will  deny  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  our  own  security  that  the.se 
sister  Republics  achieve  a  more  reward- 
ing and  fruitful  existence  Our  first 
real  efforts  in  this  area  was  the  pro- 
gram of  inter-Amrncan  technical  co- 
of)eration.  It  stands  today  as  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  international  coopera- 
tion among  free  and  sovereign  nations. 
The  newly  created  International  Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  is  yet  another 
expression  of  our  common  concern  and 
determination  that  together  we  can 
achieve  our  common  goals  of  peace, 
prosperity  and  plenty  and  yet  remain  a 
free  people  In  this  hemisphere. 

The  Soviet  Union,  and  its  ally  Ri'd 
China,  soon  realized  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  program  for  in  1954  it  Initi- 
ated its  own  aid  program.  However. 
any  casual  study  of  the  Commumst  aid 
program  makes  it  ci-ystal  clear  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  promote 
the  achievement  of  a  Commumst  world. 

In  spite  of  Communist  propaganda  to 
the  contraiT  notwithstanding,  the  pur- 
pose of  our  mutual  security  program  is 
not  to  create  a  series  of  mimeographed 

little  United  States"  tluoughout  the 
world. 

As  a  part  of  our  traditional  creed  we 
have  sought  to  help  others  who  wish  to 
do  so  to  defend  them.selves,  to  achieve 
progress,  to  learn  to  utilize  their  own 
national  resources  for  the  good  of  their 
peoples  for  we  believe  that  it  is  the  right 
of  all  p>eoples  and  nations  to  freely  choose 
their  own  ways  of  life.  The  mutual 
.security  program  is  geared  around  the 
principle  of  cooperation,  based  upon  re- 
.^pect:  upon  the  belief  in  the  dignity, 
rights,  liberties,  and  importance  of  the 
individual  and  the  subordination  of  the 
State  to  the  interests  and  will  of  its 
citizens.  The  mutual  security  program 
.seeks  to  extend  to  all  peoples  what  we 
as  Ameri'^ans  have  long  believed  and 
proved    to    be    right — decision    by    dis- 


cussion and  dis.sent;  tolerance;  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  peace  with  justice. 
This  is  what  our  Nation  is  built  on. 
Therein  is  its  strength  and  greatness. 
It  is  because  we  do  beheve  this  that  we 
are  willing  to  join  with  others  in  the 
defease  of  these  principles  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  we  are  willing  to  tax 
ourselves  and  share  our  resources  and 
our  technological  and  spiritual  resources 
with  free  people  across  the  world  seek- 
ing to  remain  free  and  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  their  free  way  of  Life.  We  in 
America  believe  that  because  we  have 
been  so  wonderfully  bles.sed  that  we  have 
a  moral  responsibility  to  share  opportu- 
nity to  others  across  the  earth  who 
wish  a  like  opportumty  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  free  society. 

If  one  listens  to  Radio  Moscow  and 
digests  the  various  Kremlin  pronounce- 
ments emanating  from  Moscow  he 
would  be  told  that  America  has  sinister 
motives  in  sending  its  goods,  its  know- 
how.  Its  men  and  women  and  the 
financial  frmts  of  its  own  labors  to  these 
nations  Let  us  go  on  record  right  now 
once  anain  Ix'fore  the  world  in  announc- 
ing that  the  high  purposes  of  our  mutual 
.security  program  are  to  defend  ourselves 
and  to  a&sure  the  security  of  those  who 
dt'sire  to  be  defended;  to  support  the 
right  of  eveiy  nation  and  government  to 
freely  determine  its  own  national  goals 
and  direction:  to  help  witiun  the  limits 
of  our  own  national  capability  in  the 
progressive  betterment  of  all  human  be- 
ings. Nothing  that  the  Communists 
can  tell  the  peoples  of  the  world  con- 
trary to  this  bears  any  semblance  of  the 
ti-uth  and  the  Communists  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  tliese  reasons 
and  others  which  I  do  not  have  time  to 
include  at  tliis  tune,  that  I  have  sup- 
ported our  mutual  security  program.  It 
,is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  we  must 
continue  it. 

Since  February  17.  1960.  we  of  the 
committee  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ering this  Mutual  Security  Act.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  had  as  careful  consideration 
as  has  any  legislation  ever  considered  by 
this  body.  It  represents  the  very  best 
thinking  of  your  committee.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  an  adequate 
assurance  to  freemen  eveiTwhere  that 
we  in  America  will  pledge  our  own  sacred 
honor,  as  well  as  our  tax  dollais  and 
other  resources,  to  our  fellow  men  that 
they  too  may  be  free. 

Tlie  ver>'  basic  features  of  this  pro- 
gram again  this  year  are  twofold:  First, 
the  preservation  of  an  adequate  defen- 
sive strength ;  second,  the  encourage- 
ment and  promotion  of  human  better- 
ment. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  our  efforts  in  the 
United  States  are  not  the  only  efforts 
being  expended  today.  The  nations  of 
Western  Eurojx-  and  Japan  are  respond- 
ing to  the  desires  of  other  nations  t-o 
share  in  the  march  of  material  progress. 
Like  ourselves,  these  nations,  who  them- 
selves have  been  assisted  by  this  very 
type  of  legislation,  share  our  common 
objective  and  help  shoulder  the  common 
responsibility.  This  program  in  1960  is 
ju.st  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than 
when  Gen.  George  Marshall  first  an- 
nounced it  to  a  war-ravaged  world. 
Here  once  again  is  an  opportunity  to 


participate  in  a  mutual  effort  for  peace 
and  progress  in  freedom. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  \YOLF.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  can  state  for  the  House 
how  much  of  the  money  thai  will  be 
invested  in  the  mutual  security  program 
will  actually  be  spent  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  this  country? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  a  question 
which  I  think  a  great  many  of  our  peo- 
ple do  not  understand.  The  records 
show  that  approximately  80  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  allotted  to  the  mutual 
security  program  is  spent  in  the  United 
States.  The  dollars  themselves  never 
leave  the  country.  It  is  only  the  goods 
that  these  dollars  purchase  that  leave 
the  country.  The  products  of  our  farms 
and  our  factories  and  of  our  mines  and 
our  forests  are  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  WOLF  Would  that  figure  include 
both  the  military  and  economic  parts  of 
the  program' 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  would  be  an 
average  for  both  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary. The  military  is  higher  than  the 
economic.  About  90  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary money  does  not  leave  the  country. 

Mr.  WOLF.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  JuDD). 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
correct  a  dereliction  on  my  part  earlier 
in  the  debate  in  not  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  has  extraordinary  capacity 
to  grasp  all  the  details  as  well  as  the 
broad  features  of  a  comprehensive  and 
comphcated  program  like  this.  He  has 
demonstrated  great  skill  in  conducting 
and  chairing  our  committee  meetings 
and  in  organizing  and  directing  the  work 
of  the  staff  and  the  subcommittees.  He 
has  shown  unfailing  fairness,  poise,  good 
humor,  and  patience  with  a  committee 
consisting  of  32  members  who  hold  many 
points  of  view  and  hold  them  strongly. 
All  of  us  who  have  had  the  chance  to 
work  with  and  under  him  have  come  to 
appreciate  more  and  more  each  month 
the  great  abilities  and  the  unusual 
qualities  of  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  my  medical  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  11510.  the  so-called 
mutual  security  authorization  legislation 
now  before  us.  This  bill  authorizes  a 
total  of  $4,380,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  for  the  various  purpo.ses  under  the. 
in  my  opinion,  overextended  mutual 
security  program. 

We  find  that  today  there  are  some 
43,000  employees  and  10,000  tramees  of 
the  mutual  security  program  scattered 
in  some  76  nations  in  the  world. 

It  would  do  very  little  good  to  here 
again  reiterate  what  has  been  demon- 
strated from  time  to  time  to  be  the  utter 
waste  and  extravagance  experienced 
over  the  years  in  connection  with  this 


program  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  It  appears  almost  unbelievable 
to  me  that  we  can  glibly  consider  an 
authorization  of  this  magnitude,  namely. 
$4,380,500,000  without  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  present  status  of  the 
unexpended  funds  now  in  hand.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  total  funds  unexpended 
and  to  be  authorized  by  this  legislation 
total  the  staggering  figure  of  $12,150.- 
021.750. 

These  figures  are: 

Unexpended  fund  as  of  June 

30,  1959 $4,837,708,750 

New  funds  appropriated  for 

fiscal  I960 3.225,813.000 

New  funds — other — fiscal 

1960 48.000.000 

Proposed    under    this    bill — 

fiscal    1961 4.038.500,000 

Total 12.  150.021.  750 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stales  has  stated  that  the  weak- 
ne.ss  of  the  program  is  too  much  money, 
not  too  little.  How  in  good  coru>cience 
can  we  therefore  justify  foisting  upon 
tiie  American  taxpayers  this  additional 
obligation. 

Now,  I  know  it  has  been  eloquently 
argued  from  time  to  time  that  without 
this  assistance  the  nations  benefiting 
under  the  progiam  would  most  siuely 
fall  into  the  Communist  camp  and  that 
this  assLsiance.  particularly  in  the  field 
of  military  assistance,  is  our  own  be.st 
defense  against  the  Communist  war 
potential.  How  do  we,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlien  explain  away  the  follo%ving  facts: 

First.  In  Europe  the  communistic  ele- 
ment is  strongest  in  the  very  areas  that 
have  received  the  most  financial  foreign 
aid. 

Second.  In  the  Middle  East  commu- 
nism iias  made  substantial  progress  in 
spite  of  the  millions  we  have  appropri- 
ated. Communism  has  expanded  in  In- 
donesia. Thailand,  and  India. 

Third.  In  Latin  America  our  lavish 
gifts  have  not  stopped  insurrections  in 
BoUvia,  Venezuela.  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  and  the  Argentine. 

Thus  we  see  that  Communist  expan- 
sion progresses  regardless  of  our  foreign 
aid.  Of  course,  it  is  accomplished  first 
by  infiltration  and  then  seizing  the  gov- 
ernment in  power.  In  truth  our  billions 
wastefuily  thrown  to  all  corners  of  the 
globe  have  not  stopped  the  expansion  of 
communism. 

I  cannot.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  good  con- 
science vote  to  further  authorize  this 
unconscionable  amount  when  the  total 
foreign  aid  cost^s.  including  interest  on 
what  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away  to 
foreign  countries,  now  exceeds  $19  bil- 
hon  annually,  or  results  in  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $795  for  every  family  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  program  should  be  terminated: 
for  the  experiences  of  the  past  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  we  can  neither 
buy  friends,  goodwill,  nor  peace. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  section 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report 
on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  titled 
"Point  4  Youth  Corps"  beginning  on  page 
28  of  the  report. 

The  Youth  Corps,  which  I  first  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
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Security  Act  in  H.R.  9638  introduced 
January  14,  I960,  would  give  young 
Americans  an  expanded  opportiuaity  to 
serve  the  United  States  in  oversea  tech- 
nical assistance  missions. 

I  am  most  grateful  that  the  committee 
has  chosen  to  announce  in  its  report  that 
it  will  make  "a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  possibilities  for  such  an  effort."  I 
am  equally  grateful  that  Chairman  Mor- 
gan has  extended  to  me  an  invitation, 
as  the  author  of  the  original  proposal, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  commit- 
tees  formulation  and  execution  of  this 
survey.     The   committee   report  states: 

Should  thlB  study  support  the  commit- 
tees present  belief  that  there  la  substantial 
merit  In  the  proposal,  the  committee  will 
prepare  specific  recommendations  for  get- 
ting the  program  underway,  and  will  expect 
the  executive  to  make  a  serious  ar.d  con- 
structive effort  to  put  the  program  into  ef- 
fective operation. 

I  originally  proposed  the  Youth  Corps 
as  a  means  of  improving  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams— particularly  in  the  developing 
areas  of  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America — and  at  the  same 
time  broadening  the  opportunities  for 
young  Americans  to  serve  their  coimtry 
and  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
world  problems. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report 
made  much  the  same  points. 

The  committee  stated  that  its  own 
study  missions  had  found  that  some  of 
the  best  American  aid  projects  in  the 
less-developed  nations  were  those  using 
young  Americans  with  technical  training 
in  agriculture  and  similar  skills. 

The  committee  noted,  however,  that 
under  existing  limited  programs  "at 
least  10  highly  qualified  young  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges  have  volunteered 
for  each  position  made  available"  by  the 
Government. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  not  only  In  cre- 
ating a  favorable  impression  of  the  United 
States  but  also  in  promoting  sound  and 
basic  ImprovementB  in  economic  develop- 
ment If  more  places  for  such  young  people 
were  found  in  oversea  operations — 

The  committee  report  continues. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  United 
States  is  falling  to  utilize  one  of  its  Impor- 
tant assets  by  not  developing  a  program  for 
using  such  services. 

If  young  Americans  with  •  •  •  adequate 
technical  training,  who  are  willing  to  live  in 
the  villages  and  share  in  the  dally  work  of 
the  people  and  who  would  serve  with  only 
a  minimum  salary  and  subsistence  allowance, 


coxild  l>e  carefully  selected  and  sent  to  the 
less  developed  countries,  they  could  be  un- 
usually effective  representatlvee  of  the 
United  States — 

The  committee  report  declares. 

The  peoples  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries not  only  need  economic  assistance, 
they  can  also  profit  from  exposure  to  the 
ideas  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Young  Americans  who  are 
willing  to  help  with  an  irrigation  proj- 
ect, with  digging  a  village  well,  with  set- 
ting up  a  rural  school,  could  be  one  of 
our  bast  ways  for  creating  such  a  picture 
of  America. 

Furthermore,  young  Americans  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  twenties  need  a 
sense  of  purpose — tiie  excitement  and 
stimulus  of  taking  part  m  real  events. 
If  the  evolution  of  the  have-not  nations 
is  at  once  the  greatest  challenge  and 
adventure  cf  the  age.  young  Americans 
are  go  ng  to  want  to  become  involved  in 

it. 

I  am  confident  that  the  actirn  cf  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  lead  to 
the  eBtablistiment  of  a  Point  4  Youth 
Corpa 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  action 
leads  to  the  following  commending  edi- 
torial in  the  April  18.  1960.  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Progress  on  the  Yottth  Corps 

With  commendable  speed  and  blpartUan- 
?hlp  the  House  Forelfrn  AfTalrs  Ccmminee 
h.-is  opened  the  way  for  a  P  )lnt  Four  Youth 
Corns. 

The  proposed  corps — an  alternative  to  the 
dr  .ft  whi'^h  would  let  qualified  young 
American  volunteers  rerve  in  the  rice  fields 
instead  of  on  the  drill  fields — deserves  equal- 
ly s"9edy  and  seriotis  fcllowup  action. 
"  Thl«  C'-mmittee  approval  moves  the  pro- 
posal into  the  final  study  stage.  Some 
foundation  or  experienced  educational 
aecncf  will  now  be  sought  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  idea,  mapping  cut 
a  system  for  carrying  It  '^ut  most  efficiently, 
and    presumably    proposing    legisaltlon. 

Tha  House  group  lauded  the  youth  corps 
idea  (which  this  newspaper  had  previously 
endorsed)  Its  report  stated  that  Its  own 
studv  mL'-slona  had  frequrntly  found  that 
the  best  American  forelgn-ald  projef-ts  In 
developing  nations  werp  making  use  of  young, 
technically  trained  Americans  working  at  the 
village  level.  It  said,  however,  that  existing 
progrtmjs  were  so  limited  that  at  least  10 
highly  qualified  young  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  volunteered  for  each  po- 
sition made  available  by  the  International 
Cjoparatlon  Administration. 

Thare  haa  been  some  evl  jcnce  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  to  en- 


dorse the  program.  Professional  diplomats 
ur.rierstandably  are  hesitant  to  become  em- 
broiled with,  find  responsible  for.  a  lot  of 
youn^  amateur  diplomats. 

But  even  America's  limited  experience  in 
this  field  indicates  strongly  that  the  kind  of 
youn-,'  men  and  women  dedicated  to  service 
111  the  vlUaircs  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
Amerlca^service  at  draft  pay  and  with  no 
PX    pleasures— make    good    amba.^sadors. 

Furthermore,  there  youths  may  be  expected 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  unusually  experi- 
enced and  vigorous  foreign  service  for  the 
future. 

We  trust  the  Forelrn  AfTalra  Committee 
will  be  able  to  find  suitable  foundation  sup- 
port tor  its  youth  corps  study  with  no 
delay. 

Mr  CI'RTTS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, on  July  30,  1959,  under  special  or- 
der. I  discussed  the  Mtitual  Security 
Authorization  Act  for  1960  in  what  I  be- 
lieve t-o  be  it.s  proper  context'  one  of 
many  proprams  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dealing  with  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  non-Communist  nation.s 

We  have  .said  our  program  should  be 
trade,  not  aid,  where  po.ssible  and  when 
aid  is  necessary  it  be  loans,  not  grants. 
How  indef^d  can  we  di.<^cuss  one  grant 
program  out  of  several,  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  without  knowledge  of 
what  the  other  erant  programs  are  doing 
and  without  knowledge  of  what  the  many 
loan  programs  are  doing,  and  without 
knowledre  of  what  the  trade  protzrams 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  are 
accomplishing''  Yet  this  i.s  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  present  debate  based 
upon  the  committee's  limited  study  and 
the  committee's  limited  report. 

Furthermore,  what  criteria  should  we 
use  to  determine  whether  all  our  pro- 
gram.*!,  coordinated  or  haphazard,  are 
producing  the  dc-ircd  result^s"'  In  my 
July  speech  I  suggested  that  the  jxr 
capita  gro.ss  national  product  of  the 
countries  we  profess  to  be  helping  is  cer- 
tainly one  meaningful  test  Yet  during 
the  4  years,  1955,  1956,  1957,  and  1958. 
referred  to  in  my  speech  many,  of  the 
countries  we  are  suppc^ed  to  be  helping, 
do  not  show  increases  in  gross  national 
product.     In  fact  some  show  decreases. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
at  this  point  mj-  speech  of  July  30.  1959. 
and  the  tables  contained  therein: 

Economic  Welfare  or  FtJKEiCN    Nations 

The  Speakf.b  pro  tempore  iMr.  Iic\ki)1. 
Under  previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttstis]  la  rtx-og- 
nlzed  for  10  minutes. 
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from— 

Total,  Far  Ewt 

1054 
1955 

774 
1.000 

1,546 

1,579 

195fi 

1,046 

1,986 

19.57 

1,084 

2,672 

19.% 

1,202 

1,634 

Burma  ........ . 

1054 
19.S5 

1 

1 

8 

5 

19S6 

2 

6 

1957 

2 

12 

1966 

1 

4 

Cambodia 

1954 
1066 

9 
10 

1 

3 

1056 

10 

fi 

1957 

10 

3 

1958 

9 

7 

Laos       

1954 
19.W 

m 

»i 

1956 

»4 

1957 

*6 

1958 

2 

vngtagm 

19M 
1955 

M3 

16 

«21 

32 

1«56 

8 

61 

IU.57 

11 

66 

19.'S8 

5 

62 

Tndonfwta 

1954 
1955 

149 
167 

91 

96 

1956 

141 

141 

19.W 

148 

133 

19.58 

172 

61 

Jaoan     ....... 

1W54 
1«,V'. 

283 

457 

840 

774 

1956 

543 

1,065 

19.57 

607 

1.626 

1U58 

671 

834 

Kofw                   .    .... 

19,54 
19.V5 

•14 

•8 

•  109 

«  159 

1956 

•  11 

«23n 

1957 

»5 

•316 

19.58 

2 

216 

Phillppinea  (ImporU 
(O  )  )     

19.54 

Itf55 

246 
240 

331 

356 

195<^ 

242 

301 

19,57 

225 

337 

1958 

274 

201 

China  (Tatwaa) 

1054 

«5 

*m 

1955 

»6 

•97 

19.56 

6 

'114 

19.57 

>4 

'105 

19.5H 

11 

102 

'V^^tend 

1954 
1955 

'54 
104 

•67 

'56 

10.56 

83 

.57 

1057 

72 

68 

10.58 

.57 

.52 

>  Soaroe:  Country  statistics. 

•  Not  available. 

•  Customs  rMMXts. 

<  EtUmfttwl  by  ICA/W. 

•  Foralcn  exdnnfe  stftttettea. 


Latin  America — Trade  statistics 
I.MlUions  of  U.S.  dollara] 


'  The  etclttMon   of  •■speciiU   catagory"   eiports  from   -itatinic^  by   country  wtvt 
:  iM.r'i'-A'e'l  in  May  1949.    Therefore,  1040  data  are  not  strictly  eomparabla  with 

-11,  'oeding  years. 


»  Data  for  1949-51  Include  a  small  amount  of  exports  to  Fvtern  Oeniiriny. 


Calen- 

"Frade with 
United  sutes  > 

Country 

dar 
year 

Exports 

Imports 

lo— 

from— 

Total.  Latin  America 

1954 

3.398 

3.427 

1U55 

3.514 

3.417 

1956 

3.8f.7 

3.8U2 

1957 

3.824 

4.565 

1968 

3.601 

4.064 

Argentina 

1954 

122 

141 

1955 

118 

154 

19.56 

117 

230 

1967 

113 

307 

1968 

133 

249 

BoUvla.      - 

19.54 
1955 

63 
61 

25 

31 

1956 

,57 

39 

1957 

33 

43 

195K 

9 

29 

BnuU    

1954 
19.55 

579 
fi(>2 

537 

309 

19.56 

735 

365 

l«57 

«m 

548 

1958 

506 

530 

Chll«<.                        

1954 

1»7 

140 

1065 

201 

162 

19.V) 

244 

162 

iy.57 

192 

231 

IStlti 

1.56 

149 

Latin  America — Trade  statistics — Continued- 

IMillions  of  U.S.  tloUurs] 


Country 


Total.  Latin  America— Con. 
Colombia 


Costa  Rica. 


Cuba. 


Dominican  Republic. 


Ecuador. 


El  Salvador. 


(luatemala. 


Haiti. 


Honduras. 


Mexico. 


Nicaragua. 


Panama 

Panama  (total  trade  in- 
ctades  Colon  Free 
Zone). 


Paraguay. 


Peru 


Calen- 
dar 
year 


Exports 
to— 


Uropiay 


Venetuela 


1064 
1066 
1056 
1057 
19.58 
1064 
195.5 
1956 
1957 
1958 
19.54 
19,Vi 
1056 
1057 
1958 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1967 
1958 
19.54 
1055 
1066 
1057 
1068 
1954 
19.55 
1956 
1957 
19.58 
1954 
19,55 
19.56 
1967 
1958 
19.54 
1955 
1966 
19.57 
19.58 
1954 
19.55 
19.56 
19.57 
19.58 
1954 
1955 
1066 
1067 
1958 
1954 
1955 
19,56 
1957 
1958 
1954 
1955 
19.56 
1957 
1968 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1967 
1956 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1964 
1066 
10fi« 
1067 
1058 
1954 
19.V5 
1956 
1057 
1058 


Trade  with 
United  States  > 


Imports 
from — 


516 

431 

435 

369 

333 

51 

44 

34 

43 

36 

369 

401 

431 

468 

528 

71 

64 

59 

66 

72 

65 

66 

56 

66 

66 

76 

69 

.50 

63 

49 

68 

73 

83 

73 

66 

25 

15 

14 

18 

23 

44 

36 

47 

42 

28 

36.5 

4«3 

481 

4.52 

4.58 

20 

30 

2.5 

28 

24 

16 

19 

17 

21 

24 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

88 

98 

115 

116 

124 

33 

16 

26 

13 

» 

623 

712 

8.^5 

992 

892 


421 

421 

406 

288 

185 

47 

52 

.50 

67 

42 

367 

423 

488 

452 

546 

55 

64 

71 

73 

76 

46 

47 

42 

48 

47 

61 

52 

55 

.59 

45 

56 

70 

82 

80 

79 

31 

26 

29 

24 

25 

35 

36 

40 

44 

36 

647 

701 

838 

890 

886 

38 

45 

43 

47 

84 

45 

45 

n) 

,58 

84 

6 

4 

3 

6 

10 

130 

1.50 

179 

191 

167 

45 

44 

33 

56 

22 

,564 

581 

607 

1,063 


1  Source:  Country  statistics. 
I^ear  East  and  south  Asia — rrod€  statistics 
l.MiUinn.s  of  r.S.  (lollarsi 


Country 


Egypt. 


Trade  with 

CHlen- 

United  Sutes  ' 

dar 

year  . 

Exports 

Impoits 

to- 

from— 

1964 

19 

51 

1966 

26 

63 

1966 

14 

72 

1957 

22 

47 

1958 

18 

.52 

Near  East  and  south  Asia — Trade  statistics- 
Continued 


[Mllliwis  of  U.S.  doUars] 

Trade  with 

Calen- 

United States 

Country 

dar 
year 

Exports 

Imports 

to- 

from — 

Greece..., 

1954 
1955 

16 

24 

46 

70 

1956 

23 

78 

1957 

30 

83 

1968 

37 

73 

Iran 

1964 
1965 

»20 
'35 

'  51 

»66 

1956 

'42 

'47 

1957 

'33 

'SO 

1958 

42 

106 

Israel... 

1954 
1956 

14 
16 

79 

93 

1956 

19 

117 

1967 

20 

109 

1958 

18 

105 

Saudi  Arabia 

1954 
1955 

'59 
=  59 

>44 

'T2 

1956 

«77 

•77 

1957 

«41 

>(« 

1968 

72 

50 

Sudan 

1954 
1955 

4 
3 

3 

3 

1956 

4 

3 

1957 

3 

6 

1958 

4 

2 

Ceylon 

1954 

1955 

25 
37 

8 

10 

1956 

30 

9 

1957 

31 

14 

1958 

27 

22 

India 

1054 
1055 

•  185 
195 

1.55 

180 

1956 

184 

198 

1957 

276 

358 

1968 

191 

313 

Palilstan 

1064 
1065 

24 
31 

21 

32 

1066 

31 

26 

1067 

38 

120 

1058 

27 

112 

Turkey 

1064 
1065 

68 
40 

72 

111 

1066 

00 

86 

10S7 

00 

122 

1058 

56 

137 

1  Based  on  country  statistics,  except  where  noU<l. 


-  Based  on  U.S.  Customs  data. 

Mr.  CtJRTis  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  16.  1959.  during  the  debate  on  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Authorization  Act.  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  questions  which  relate 
largely  to  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  our  foreign  relations,  not  lust  the 
fiscal  af:pect.s  of  what  is  called  the  mutual 
seciirlty  program  These  will  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  105. 
part  8  pages  10966  and  10967.  TTirough  the 
courtesy  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  my  colleagne.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  E 
Morgan,  I  have  received  answers  to  these 
questions.  I  thlnic  this  is  material  that  is 
of  value  to  the  House  membership  and  ac- 
cordingly I  am  placing  It  in  the  Reccird. 
This  material,  of  course,  to  be  meanliigful 
must  be  collated  and  commented  upon 
When  I  obtain  additional  Information  I  ex- 
pect to  take  the  floor  to  dlsciiss  the  subject 
matter  rather  fully 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  points 
I  wotild  lilce  to  mal?e 

First  A  t^st  of  whether  or  not  a  country 
is  actually  moving  ahead  eccnomtca'.ly  is  the 
increase  of  its  gross  national  product  but 
even  more  Important,  whether  there  Is  an 
increase  in  per  capita  national  gross  prod- 
uct It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  In 
the  4  years,  1955.  1956.  1957.  and  1958.  that 
many  of  the  countries  that  we  are  6upp<ised 
to  be  helping,  do  not  show  increases  in  gross 
national  product  and  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  fact,  some  show  de- 
crea.ses  Certainly  we  should  be  asltlng  our- 
selves the  question  of  what  have  all  the 
many  programs  we  have  in  such  countries 
been  doing  for  them  if  they  have  not  been 
moving  ahead. 


*f, 


( 1 


^422 


Country 


BUKOPI 


AusUiu 


Belgium- Luxt-m  boarf 
Denruarlt   


France. 


Oermany. 
Itoly 


Netherlands. 


Norway.. 
Portugal. 


.'tpaln - 

United  Kingdom. 


YugoslavU.. 


^rRirA 


Sihiopilk-. 
Ohana 


Liberia. 


Libya.-. 
Moroeeo. 


ToBlste. 


NEAR    E  131— SOUTH    AlMA 

Afghanistan 

Ceylon - 

CAR.  (Egypt) 

Ore«« 


[ndlfl 


I 'in 
Inq 


Jordan. 


Lebanon 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia.. 
Sudan 


Tii'-k?v. 


Burma 

Cambodia.. 


FAR   EA9T 


Chma  (Taiwan), 
ludonesia. 


Iip-in. 
Korea 
L»oe   . 


Not  Bvftliabie. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Total  and  per  capita  GXP,  hy  country^By  region 


April  20 


Total  QNP  (in  IWST 
Per  rapita  ON'P 
Total  GNP  (In  1967 
Per  capita  it.N'P 
Totiil  ON'P    In  1957 
Per  capita  GNP 
Total  G.N'P  'in  1957 
Per  capita  G.N'P 
Total  GNP  'in  1.^57 
Per  t-it)ita  ( i  N"  P 
Total  GN'P    In  1'." 

Per  c'.Hiii.i  liNP  .. 
T  .;  •  '  V  P  (.m  1957 
1  ■'  i:  .:\GNP  .. 
Totu  ('<SP  in  1«57 
Per  capita  GN'P  ... 
Total  QNP  (In  1957 
Per  capita  ON'P  .. 
Total  ON'P  (in  1957 
Per  capita  GNP  .. 
Total  O.N'P  (In  1967 
Per  capita  ONP . . . 
Total  ONP  (In  1^57 
Per  capita  ONP... 


pr  cos:   . 

prices)  .^ 

prxes) 

prices)!, 
pnces) . .  - 
prices) 


prices) 
prices) 
prkiis) 
prices) 
prices) 
piices) 


Total  O.NP  (in  1967  prices) 

Per  capita  O.NP 

Total  ONP  (in  1957  pricea) 

Per  capita  G.NP 

Total  O.N'P  (in  1957  prices) 

Per  capiU  ONP 

Total  O.NP  (in  1957  pricea) 

Percipit-i  O.SP 

Totil  GNP  (in  19:7  prices) 

Per  capita  O.NP 

Total  ONP  (in  I9:'7  prio 

Per  capita  O.SP 

Tot-tl  ONP  (in  19.57  i*i0PS] 
Per  capit »  G.N'  P 


•s). 


Total  O.NP  (in  1957  prices) . 

Percapiti  CSNP    

Total  ONP  (in  1957  [irioeiil . 

Per  capita  G.NP   

Total  ONP  (in  1957  iiricesj . 

Per  capita  ONP 

Total  ONP  (In  1957  prices] . 
Pere»p<UONP    


Total  ONP    in  1967  prift* 
Pa  capita  ONP 


Total  ONP  fin  1957  price*! 
Per  capita  GNP     

Toul  G.NP  (ui  1957  prices, 

Per  capita  GNP     

Total  O.N'P  (In  1957  prices 
P«r  capita  ONP     

T-'.a!  G.NP  fin  1957  prices 

i'.  '  (  ipila  (iNP      

T  t.^.    iNF    ,11  ia57  prices 

I'-r   -ir't,-*  GNP      

1  ntti.  (iN  P  (in  1957  prices 

Per  capita  GNP 

1)1^1  G\"i'  ;ui  1W57  prices 

]\T  r:if;ra  GNP 

r    r  li  Gn'P  fin  1957  prices 

Per  r.iDlta  GNP 

1  otai  GNP  (in  1957  prices 

p.-  ripita  GNP 

■T  -'  I,  <r\  p    In  1957  prices 
i'er  -ap.t.i  (i.N  P .. 


Total  ONP  nn  1957  prloM  i 

Per  capita  GNP. 

Total  ON  P  <  in  1957  prices  i 

Per  capita  G  N 1' . 

Total  G.NP  (in  1967  prices  I 

Per  capita  O.NP 


Total  ON  P  (in  1957  pruaes  ( 
Per  capita  ONP 


Total  GNP  (■■n  1957  prices  i 

Per  capita  (.« N  P 

Total  G.NP  ,11  l'J57  prices  i 
Per  capita  GSP 
Total  O.NP  (In  1957  pricea  ( 
PereapltaO.NP 


— f 


Unit 


Caieodv  year*— 


MliUondoUan. 
Dollars. - 

Minion  dollars. 

Dollars      

Million  dollars. 

Dollars  .  

Mlllloo  dollars - 

Dollars     

Million  doUars. 

Dollars.. 

MlUlon  dollars. 


Dollars. 


Mlllion^tlars.. 

Oollar*r*l   

Million  dollars.. 

DoUars 

Million  dollars.. 

DoUan 

MlllloD  dollars.. 

Dollars 

Billion  doUars 

Dollars 

Million  dollars.. 
Dollars 


Million  dollars. 

Dollars 

Million  dollars. 

DoUars 

Million  dollars. 

Dollars 

Million  doUars. 

Dollars.. 

MUlion  doUars. 

Dollars 

Million  dollars. 

DoUars 

Million  dollars. 
Dollars 


Million  doUars. 

r>ollars       

MUllon  doUars. 

Dollars  .  

Million  doUars. 

Dollars... 

MUllon  dollars. 
Dollars 


nUlion  dollars. 
I>ollars 


MUllon 

DoUars 

MUlion 

Dollars 

MUllon 

DoUars 

.Million 

DoUars 

MUlion 

DoUars 

MUllon 

DoUars. 

Million 

Dollars. 

MUlion 

DoUars. 

Million 

Dollars. 

Million 

DoUars. 


dollars, 
dollars, 
dollars. 
doUars. 
dollars. 
doUars. 


dollars, 
dollars. 


doUars. 
doUars. 


Minion  dollars - 

l>oUars 

Million  dollars. 

Dollars 

MilUoD  doUars. 

DoUars 

Million  doUars. 

Dollars 

Million  doUars. 

Dollars 

MiUion  dollars. 

lMh\n       

Million  doUars. 
DoUars 


1965 


1966 


4.104 

601 

10,670 

1.152 

4,376 

973 

43.555 

1,007 

44.672 

906 

22.915 

477 

8.r..S4 

805 

1.073 

1.906 

217 

9.633 

336 

59.7 

1.2R5 

2,1*96 

1(>5 


794 
46 

780 

170 

90 

90 

85 

77 

l.«M 

l»5 

37.5 

30 

457 

123 


(') 

(') 

1.1.58 

133 

3.0AS 

134 


1967 


4,410 
033 

11.022 

1,193 

4,4fil 

9M5 

45,602 

1,047 

47,823 

965 

23,618 

4S9 
9,013 

828 
3.8.!2 
1,107 
1.9»52 

222 
10,101 

346 

60.8 

1.181 

2,920 

IfA 


805 
45 

757 
161 

95 

05 
100 

99 

L713 

109 

.•»  5 

28 
407 
Ul 


000 

48 

1.128 
126 

3.190 
ISA 

2,  .530 
300 


4.070 
M7 

11.170 
1,200 
4,761 
1.04f 

48,660 
1,104 

40,006 
989 

2.5.003 

516 
9,216 

836 
3,943 
1.128 
LVOO 

224 
10.912 

371 
61  9 
LlOO 

a.  600 

106 


846 
47 

800 

160 
04 
93 

112 

08 

..570 

180 

40.9 

31 

45S 

lt» 


1958 
(oetlraated) 


11.166 
1,193 
4,786 
1.040 

BO.  061 
1.12S 

51,302 
1.003 

25.770 

530 
9.280 

831 
4,022 
1,137 
2,043 

227 
11,143 

170 

61  1 

1,178 

3.443 


805 
44 

775 
101 


oao 
«• 

i,»i 
m 

3,XM 

136 

2,780 

321 


0) 
0) 


lis 

103 

1.679 

191 

41  0 

31 

.500 

133 


835 

49 

UIOO 
123 

I  314 
136 

3.883 
338 


-L 


Flaoal  year  ending  Mar  31— 


1055-80 


27.0 
70 

2.356 

IX 
1,030 

104 
1,396 

804 

110 

rt 

523 
368 

5,361 
66 

8 

755 

74 

9.128 

378 

1,009 

S3 

*380 

>ao 

890 

94 

4,870 

60 

34.000 

/TO 

2,770 

120 


1066-57 


37  8 
71 

2.500 
12« 

1,030 
150 

1,540 
843 
165 
111 
,507 
413 


1957-58 


Si 


(') 
(') 

5. 

3 


530 
60 


780 

75 

9,486 

383 

1,041 

53 

300 

86 

030 

96 

5.120 

62 

3xy 
2.  <:« 

1311 

tr 

40 


?7  1 

68 

ZTOO 
134 
090 
151 

1,702 
883 
166 
102 
618 
419 
350 
40 

5,502 
«6 

r 


1068-50 


8 


490 

74 

•■.  7V2 

384 

1,134 

5ti 

424 

92 

om 

98 

6,500 

65 

27.900 

307 

S.21S 

145 

99 

SO 


71 

3,730 

134 

1.060 

160 

1.838 

914 

130 

84 

IWO 

233 

3A5 

4U 

5,557 

«i 


8 


8H0 
61 
10,000 

3'4I 

1.100 

54 

418 

80 

1.045 

100 

5,300 

60 

38.  BSD 

313 

3.402 

150 

100 

50 


4 


7 


1960 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Total  arui  per  capita  GNP,  by  country — By  region — Conunued 


8423 


Country 


FAS  lAjT — Continued 

Philippines 

Tbailand 

Vietnam 

LATIN    AKKKirA 

AipBtim 

BollTto 

BratU _ 

CbUe 

Ckilombia 

CobU  Rick 

Cuba „ 

Dominican  R«puMtc , 

Ecuador ^ 

El  Salvador.. (. 

naltl.... j. 

TTondtiras i 

Mezioo .., . 

N'lcaraKOft 

Panama ., 

Para^oay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Veneiuela  ..^ , 


Total  ONP  (In  1067  prices). 

Per  capita  ONP 

Total  ONP  (In  1957  prices). 

Per  capita  ONP 

Total  ONP  (In  1967  prices). 
Per  capita  O.VP. 


Total  ONP  (In  19,55  prices) 

Per  capita  ONP _ 

Total  ONP  do  1057  prl0M> 

PercMttaONP 

Total  ONP  (In  1955  prices) 

Per  capita  ONP 

Total  O.NP  (In  1955  prices) 

PercaplU  QNP 

Total  ONP  (In  1956  prices) 

PercapltaONP     

Total  GNP  (In  19.55  prices) _ 

PercapltaONP     .". 

Total  ONP  (in  1955  prices) 

PercapltaONP _ 

Total  ONP  (In  1955  prices) 

Per  capHa  ONP     

Total  ONP  (In  1955  prices) 

PercapltaONP 

Total  O.NP  (In  1955  prices) .„ 

Pw  capita  <  i  N  P  

Total  ONP  (In  19.55  prices) 

Perc»itaGNP 

TotafO.NP  (tn  1955  prioe6> 

Per  capita  G.NP  _ 

Total  ONP  (In  1955  prices) 

Per  caf'lta  ONP 

Total  ONP  (In  1955  prices). ._ _ 

Per  ciiDita  ONP _ 

Total  ONP  an  1955  prlcee) 

Per  capita  ONP 

Total  ONP  (In  1955  prices) 

Pw  capita  ONP 

T  otal  GNP  (In  1955  prices) 

PercapltaONP     

Total  ONP  (in  1955  prices)  

Per  capita  GNP 

Total  ONP  (in  1955  prices) „ 
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MUlion 
Dollars 
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Million 
DoUjits. 
Million 
Dollars. 
MUUon 
DoUars. 
MlUion 
DoUars 
MUlion 
Dollars, 
MUUon 
Dollars 
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Dollars 
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tloUar?. 
dollars. 
doUars. 
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doUars. 

dollars 

doUars 

dollars . 

dollars. 

dollars. 


doUars. 

dollars. 


doUars. 
doUars. 
dollars - 
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Ciileridar  years  — 

1965 

1966 

1957 

1958 
(estimated) 

4,570 
205 

1,080 
95 

1,870 
156 

8.100 
424 
245 

T7 

J0.a50 

172 

1,570 
232 

2.220 
175 
305 
321 

2.230 
364 
530 
206 
730 
198 
460 
205 
270 
82 
316 
190 

6,730 
226 
310 
249 
270 
297 
200 
137 

1,500 
160 

1.570 
000 

5,300 

see 

4,820 
211 

2,020 
98 

1,950 
160 

8.420 

432 

Zl.' 

73 

M)..500 

175 

1.  570 

226 

2..ro 

1S3 
270 
273 

2,410 
388 
560 
215 
746 
196 
455 
201 
310 
93 
330 
193 

7,165 
235 
306 
238 
275 
294 
190 
119 

1,550 
161 

1,580 
504 

6.460 
B17 

5.000 
215 

L945 
92 

1.900 
153 

'8. -OO 
'428 
>24« 

'78 

'10,300 

i  168 

'  1.500 
'214 

'1400 
'  IHl 
'290 
»2«0 

'2.630 
'410 

>(ioe 

'  222 
•785 
>202 
>486 
'207 
'250 
•74 
•316 
'178 
'7.525 
•239 
'306 
'333 
•285 
'297 
•195 

•  no 

•  1,580 
'157 

•1.565 
•580 

•8,730 
•034 

5,  150 
215 

2,100 
98 

1,960 
156 

:-:-::- 

■ 



»  K»tlma"«<». 

The  secc  iid  poUit  I  viiiiit  Uj  blfs*  ^t  this 
time  U  ont  of  eiiCuuragenieut.  as  U.)  vkhrilipr 
or  not  the  Development  Lf^an  Fund  Is  ierv- 
iiif?  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  re- 
quest for  outright  griint*  as  it  wa«  intended 
to  do.  In  tl^e  answer  to  my  queetiun  In  re- 
gard to  th  8  subject  there  is  this  statement 

"When  .he  loans  made  under  Uie  oldfr 
programs  vre  added  Ui  thi>i>e  made  by  the 
Development  I>jan  Fund  we  find  that  on'.y 
G  percent  of  total  aid  m  fisral  year  1956 
was  on  a  loan  basis,  for  tisca.  year  1967  the 
figure  was  21  percent;  for  fiscal  year  1958, 
the  first  jear  of  Development  Lxian  Fund, 
It  was  39  percent:  and  this  year  It  h,^8  risen 
to  42  perce.at  " 

This  is  very  lmpres.«!ive  Herein  follows 
the  quest'.' ms  I   poFod   with   the  an."!werF 

First  W!iat  has  been  tlie  Increase  or  de- 
crease In  trnde  In  dollar  amount.s  between 
the  Unlte'l  States  and  the  Individual  re- 
cipients n  aid  under  this  program  In  the 
past  year''     Has  trade  Increased  or  decreased? 

The  tatles  Indicate  US.  trade  with  the 
principal  aid  recipient  countries.  Since 
charges  fnm  one  year  to  the  next  are  not 
very  meat  Ingful  to  lndtcnt.e  trends  several 
years  are  Included  In  the  tables  In  gen- 
eral they  show  a  general  Increase  In  trade. 
This  Is  most  notable  In  the  trade  figures  with 
Western  Ilurope  US  exports  U^  Western 
Europe  In^rea.sed  from  nearly  $3  bllllor,  !n 
1950  tn  $.t  8  billion  In  19^8.  This  increaae 
Is  even  niore  startling  when  It  in  cnn,«:.{d- 
ered  that  unlike  In  1958,  the  U'50  data  are 
predomini.ntly  foreign  aid  exports  from  the 
United  Stites.  During  the  past  9  years,  the 
overall    Ol^EC   trade    gap    was    reduced    from 
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$4  7  billion  to  $3  4  billion;  the  gap  in  trade 
with  the  United  States  was  als^   reduced 

I.'i  evaiuating  last  year's  Lrude  figtires  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  world  trade,  includ- 
ing U  S.  trade,  wa-s  subject  to  sharp  tempo- 
rary disturbances  in  1956  and  1957  mainly 
due  to  the  buez  crisis.  Therefore  It  Is  more 
appropriate  to  compare  1958  trade  flgtires 
with  these  of  1955  than  with  the  Intervening 
J  years.  Such  a  comparison  would  show  a 
healthy  increase  of  total  US.  exports  by  13 
percent,  an  incrense  m  imports  of  12  percent, 
and  an  increase  In  the  bal.ince  on  goods 
frum  $2,753  milllun  to  $3,263  million. 

Second.  What  has  the  increase  or  drcrease 
of  American  private  investment  been  m  these 
countries  In  the  past  year  in  dollar  amounts? 

It  Is  estimated  on  a  preliminary  ba-^ls  that 
:;ew  US.  private  Investment  (not  Including 
re;nvest.ed  subsidiary  earnings  1  In  the  Latin 
American  Asian,  Afrlcun.  and  Middle  East 
areas  totaled  about  11.050  million  during 
1^58.  Tins  tifure  Is  substantially  higher 
than  the  correspx  nding  totals  for  1954  and 
1956  but  is  well  below  the  totals  for  1956 
and  1957.  about  $1,280  mllUon  and  $1,650 
million,  respectively,  which  were  abnormally 
high  because  of  extraordinary  petroleum 
investments 

1  hird  What  has  been  the  Increase  or  de- 
crenae  in  gross  national  product  of  these 
countries?  And  in  per  capita  gross  national 
product? 

Fourth  How  much  offshore  proc-urement 
In  dollars  has  there  been  last  year  In  each 
of  these  countries?  Has  It  been  Increasing 
or  decreasing  over  a  period  of  the  past  few 
years? 


Total   ICA    commodity    expenditures,   UTui 
source  oj  procurement 
I  Thousands  o!  duilarsj 


FlSRal  venr 

Total 

United 

States 

Offshore 

19.56 

984.971 
1, 042. 951 
1,235,907 
1,012,758 

774.861 
700.993 
708.365 

624.004 

210. 1  le 

1956..    

33^96e 

iy57        .. 

527.552 

1958. 

4.SS.  754 

//  Tola'  m;litary  assistance  program  off- 
shore procurement  contracts  placed  for 
equipment   and.  supplies 

[Millions  of  dollars  1 


Fiscal  year; 


Total 


1955 166   3 

1956 72.  I 

1957 143.  1 

1958 41    4 

1959  (programed) 91   6 

1960  I  programed) 51.8 

Fifth  How  much  did  private  U  S  banlcs 
lend  to  nvestors  In  the  economic  endeavors — 
also  social  and  political  ende.-^vors — of  these 
countries'' 

Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that  short 
term  and  longer  term  US  private  bankiv.g 
claims  on  foreigners  In  Latin  America.  .A.sta. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  totaled  about 
82,4  bilMon  at  the  end  of  1958  as  connparpd 
with  about  $2.1  billion  at  the  end  of  1957  and 
about  $18  billion  at  the  end  of  1956.  These 
figures  do  not.  of  course.  Include  credits  to 
domest;c  enterprises  which  may.  In  part  or 
in  whole,  have  been   used   In   their  business 
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activities  in  the  less  developed  countries; 
data  on  such  credits  are  not  available. 

Sixth.  lAi  How  much  did  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  lend  last  year  and  what  are  the 
balances  and  record  of  payments? 

Loan  commitments  made  by  the  Bank  in 
the  calendar  year  1958  totaled  $967  million 
compared  with  disbursements   of   $784  mil- 

Uon 

Balances  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.   1958,  were   $3,314   million. 

Repayments  during  the  year  totaled  $316  8 
million. 

Lending  activities  of  the  Bank  in  1958  were 
generally  higher  than  in  previous  years. 
Loans  made  to  Latin  American  countries 
reached  the  highest  dollar  volume  of  lending 
by  the  Bank  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  last  25  years 

Sixth.  (B)  How  much  did  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment lend  last  year  and  what  are  the 
balances  and  record  of  payment^ 

Loan  commitments  made  by  the  IBRD  in 
the  calendar  year  1958  totaled  $770  million 
compared  with  disbursements  of  $540.9  mil- 
lion. 

Balances  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958.  were  $3,275  million. 

Repayments  during  the  year  totaled  $40  3 
million. 

Total  loans  approved  net  of  cancella- 
tions: 

Million 

1947 - -  »497 

1948 28 

1949 219 

1950 262 

1951--. -- 207 

1952- --  281 

1953 256 

1954 273 

1955 396 

1956 503 

1957 472 

1958 764 


Grand  total 4.  158 

Seventh  What  is  the  ratio  of  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  loans  to  loans  received  from 
other  free  world  sources? 

The  rate  of  loan  commitments  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  during  the  filrst  year 
of  Its  effective  operation — that  is.  during 
calendar  year  1958 — amounted  to  about  $650 
million.  A  gradual  expansion  of  the  opera- 
tions Is  expected  over  the  next  few  years 
Because  this  is  a  new  program,  actual  dis- 
bursements were  only  a  fraction  of  the  com- 
mitments; it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
for  at  least  a  year  or  two  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditures will  lag  behind  loan  commit- 
ments. 

Bilateral  government  economic  assistance 
expenditures  by  the  other  free  world  indus- 
trialized countries  extended  to  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  amounted  to  about  $12  billion 
In  1958.  This  represents  an  Increase  from 
an  average  of  about  $650  million  in  the  years 
1954-56 

In  comparing  these  magnitudes  it  should 
be  remembered  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
aid  given  by  the  other  free  world  countries 
goes  to  the  oversea  dependencies  of  the 
Etiropean  metrof>olitan  jxjwers  and  to  other 
areas  with  which  they  have  close  political 
and  economic  links  A  very  small  portion 
of  Development  Loan  Fund  loans  is  likely 
to  go  to  the  same  area. 

EUghth.  Has  the  Development  Loon  Fund. 
Indeed,  served  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
the  requests  for  outright  grants  as  It  was 
Intended  to  do?  Congressman  Ford  testified 
earlier  this  year  that  this  had  been  the  case 
What  did  the  committee  find  the  dollar  fig- 
ures to  be  on  the  cutback?  In  relation  to 
the  amount  of  loans? 

The  amounts  used  for  bilateral  economic 
aid.  exclusive  of  technical  cooperation,  have 
been  $1,239  million  for  fiscal  year  1956,  $1,349 
million  for  fiscal  year  1957,  $1,068  million  for 


flfical  year  1958,  and  $1,068  million  for  fiscal 
year  1959 

You  will  note  a  sharp  decline  of  almost 
$300  million  in  fiscal  year  1958,  the  first  year 
of  Development  Loan  Fund  operation. 

Some  parts  of  bllatersU  economic  aid,  ex- 
cluding Development  Loan  Fund,  have  been 
used  on  a  loan  basis.  These  amounts  are  $74 
ntilllon  for  fiscal  year  1956,  $283  million  for 
fiscal  year  1957,  $124  million  for  fiscal  year 
1958,  and  $64  million  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

When  the  loans  made  under  the  older  pro- 
grams are  added  to  those  made  by  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  we  find  that  only  6  percent 
of  total  aid  in  fiscal  year  1966  was  on  a  loan 
basle  For  fiscal  year  1957  the  figure  was 
21  percent,  for  fiscal  year  1958.  the  first  year 
of  Development  Loan  Fund,  it  was  29  per- 
cent, and  this  year  it  has  risen  to  42  percent. 

Ninth.  The  committee's  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  investment  guarantee  program  is 
amDiguous  On  page  44  the  committee 
states  that  only  $160  million  out  of  $500 
rrriUion  remains  available  and  applications 
no^^^  exceed  $1  billion.  Yet  on  the  very  next 
page  the  committee  quotes,  I  suppose  with 
approval,  the  statement  of  the  chief  of  the 
investment  guarantee  division,  as  follows; 

'It  Is  our  belief  that  the  war  risk  guaran- 
tee, to  make  any  appreciable  contributions 
to  the  stimulation  of  private  investment, 
should  be  broadened  to  Include  revolution. 
insurrection  and  civil  disturbances  arising 
therefrom." 

Well,  a  program  that  attracts  a  $1  billion 
backlog  certainly  sounds  like  one  that  Is 
making  an  appreciable  contribution.  If  the 
division  chief  thinks  $1  billion  Is  not  an  ap- 
preciable contribution  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  should  have  some  Idea 
wh»t  he  thinks  the  adjective  "appreciable  " 
means,  $20  billion? 

Mr  Warden's  testimony  was  limited  to 
pointing  out  that  the  war  risk  guarantee  au- 
thority m  its  present  limited  form  has  made 
no  appreciable  contribution  to  the  program 
or  even  to  the  volume  of  pending  applica- 
tloiis.  The  billion  dollars  in  pending  appli- 
cations and  the  contracts  written  to  date 
are  the  results  almost  wholly  of  the  convert- 
ibility and  expropriation  authorities 

II  the  war  risk  authority  were  expanded 
as  lndlcate<l  it  is  expected  that  it  would  add 
to  the  total  amount  of  Anierican  Investment 
enoouraged  to  go  abroad,  although  It  Is  Im- 
probable that  Mr  Warden  intended  to  leave 
the  impression  that  he  could  estimate  ap- 
proetimately  the  magnitude  of  the  additional 
investment   which   might   be   so   encouraged. 

Tenth  What  Is  the  total  amount  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds  that  are  presently  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes  listed  in  the  mu- 
tual security  bill?  The  committee  report 
seems  to  list  only  those  funds  obligated. 
Wliat  the  Congress  needs  to  know  u  what 
funds  have  been  generated  and  how  much 
agricultural  surplus  there  is  available  that 
might  reasonably  be  generated  into  Public 
Law  480  funds  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year? 

The  United  States  has  concluded  as  of 
December  31,  1958.  Public  Law  480  sales 
agreements  totaling  the  equivalent  of  $3.3 
billion  Actual  sales  have  been  consum- 
mated as  of  that  date  for  which  the  foreign 
currency  equivalent  of  $2  5  billion  has  been 
paid  Of  this.  $1  1  billion  has  already  been 
expended.  The  balance  remaining  in  Treas- 
ury accounts  as  of  December  31,  1958,  was 
$14  billion  equivalent.  Of  the  total  of  $3.3 
billion  of  sales  agreements,  $2.1  billion  was 
earmarked  for  u.-^e  within  the  foreign  coun- 
try, of  which  $273  million  was  for  military 
grants.  $216  million  for  economic  grants,  and 
$1,646  million  for  economic  loans  Of  these 
amounts  $195  million  had  been  dispersed  for 
military  procurement.  $68  million  for  grants 
for  economic  development,  and  $493  million 
for  loans  for  economic  development.  Thus. 
there  Is  a  potential  balance,  when  all  sales 
have  taken  place,  of  the  equivalent  of  $1,378 
mUlion    In    foreign    currencies    which    will 


be  able  to  be  used  for  military  procurement 
grants,  grants  for  economic  development,  and 
loans  for  economic  development 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
currencies  do  not  replace  dollars  and  the 
mutual  security  program  presented  to  the 
Congress  takes  fully  into  account  the  pos- 
sible uses  of  these  currencies  to  meet  local 
currency  requirements  In  the  countries  being 
assisted. 

So  far  as  the  future  Is  concerned,  this  will 
depend  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress In  authorizing  further  Public  Law 
480  sales  and  on  the  negotiation  of  sales 
agreements  Again,  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram projects  estimates  of  such  sales  in  the 
various  countries  being  assisted  and  takes 
fully  into  account  the  extent  to  which  these 
availabilities  of  agricultural  conunodltles  re- 
duce the  need  for  financing  of  Imporu 
through  dollar  grants  or  loans 

Eleventh.  What  Is  the  total  amount  of 
counterpart  funds  available  for  these  pro- 
grams'' Again  the  committee  seems  to  re- 
port those  which  have  been  obligated,  not 
those  which  are  available  What  additional 
counterpart  funds — if  any — are  still  gener- 
ated and  might  be  generated  In  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year? 

Counterpart  [country-owned) 

Unobligated    or    uncommitted 

deposits.  June  30.  1969 $127.  573,000 

New     deposits     estimated     for 

fiscal  year  1960 753.156.000 

Total  available  for  obli- 
gation  880.728.000 

Twelfth.  Wliat  are  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances previously  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram? The  obligated  but  unspent  funds  are 
listed  but  it  Is  hard  to  figure  the  unobligated 
balances. 

Unobligated  and   unreserved   balances  ai>ail- 

able  in  subsequent  years 

(In  millions] 

1950 $575  9 

1951- 873  3 

1952 - «02  0 

1953. - 2.116  3 

1954 a.  463  6 

1955- - +8  6 

1956. _ - 338  1 

1957 — 764  2 

1958 231  4 

1959   (estimated) •  292  9 

'  Forty-six  million  dollars  military  and 
$246  900.000  Development  Loan  Ftmd  An 
additional  $14  million  could  be  utlllBed  for 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1960  If  permissive 
legislation  is  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
Appropriation  Act 

Two  hundred  and  forty-six  and  nine- 
tenths  million  dollars  of  this  fiscal  year-end 
figure  represents  funds  which,  although  not 
technically  obligated  in  the  form  of  signed 
loan  agreements,  are  considered  to  be  effec- 
tively obligated  through  Issuance  of  formal 
letters  of  commitment  constituting  a  pledge 
by  the  United  States  to  make  the  funds 
available,  and  funds  thus  committed  will 
not  be  available  for  any  other  use 

Thirteenth,  What  are  the  dollar  balances 
of  trade  of  the  countries  benefiting  under 
this  program? 

These  figures  appear  for  each  country  on 
the  yellow  divider  sheets  which  constitute 
the  first  page  of  each  country  statement  In 
the  presentation  books. 

Fourteenth,  On  page  64  of  the  report 
the  committee  devotes  a  paragraph  to  Use 
of  Excess  Government  Property  for  Economic 
Assistance"  and  slates; 

"There  Is  now  authority  to  utilize  excess 
property  under  the  act  either  by  purchasing 
it  at  the  price  established  In  accordance 
with  law  by  GSA  or  the  holding  agency,  or 
possibly  In  special  circumstances  at  no  cost 
In   accordance  with  applicable  regulations." 


Now  we  are  talking  about  sizable  sums 
when  we  get  Into  surplus  property  We 
have  been  disposing  of  around  $7  to  $8 
billion  of  liurplua  property  generated  by  the 
Military  E-stabllshments  a  year  for  several 
years.  In  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  military  appropriation  bill 
this  year,  t  w:is  stated  that  there  is  about 
$26  billion  of  surplus  prtiperty  waiting  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. Wf  have  been  averaging  alx>ut  8 
cents    on    ihe    dollar    on    the    property    sold. 

Just  ho»  much  surplus  property  m  dollar 
value  does  the  committee  think  might  be 
channeled  into  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
this  fiscal  ear?  A  couple  of  billion  or  may- 
be only  a  lew  hundred  million? 

All  matei  lal  excess  to  U.S.  defense  require- 
ments is  carefully  screened  against  the  needs 
of  the  military  assistance  program  All  de- 
fense exceai«8  are  so  screened,  but  it  should 
be  clear  that  only  those  excesses  can  be 
applied  against  military  assistance  pr')gram 
requiremen  ,s  tixat  meet  a  real  need.  As 
pointed  ou .  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Irwin  on  page  134  of  the  hearings 

•  In  fiscal  year  1959.  $331  million  of  ex- 
cess materlrl  is  programed  for  our  allies  and 
$85  million  in  fiscal  year  1960  ' 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal 
year  1961  'oreicn  aid  or  mutual  ."^erurity 
authorization  Is  hlstor>'  repeating  Itself 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
same  arguments  for  and  at;ainst  The 
same  dammng  criticisms  of  waste  and 
mismanagi'ment,  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions, yet  the  spending  poes  on  and  on. 

Today's  debate  points  out  that  the 
proKram  needs  review  and  reprogram- 
inR.  not  habitual  continuation:  that 
Congress  'las  lost  more  control  of  the 
yearly  military  and  Development  Ixjan 
Pund;  that  dictators,  government  lead- 
ers and  industnali.sts  are  helped  and 
that  the  p<;ople,  nation  by  nation,  all  too 
frequently  overlooked:  that  the  bureauc- 
racy in  tht;  ICA  keeps  the  program  .self- 
perpetuating;  that  mistakes  are  being 
condoned  and  repeated  instead  of  being 
corrected.  The  examples  cited  by  the 
report  of  tiie  subcommittee  .study  group 
and  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Qeorgia  I  Mr.  Pin  her  1  amply  bear  out 
these  poin:,s 

P^irther  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Passman!  has  outlined  the  S8  1 
billion  now  in  the  pipeline  and  avail- 
able either  unobligated  or  unexijended. 
Besides  this  amount  Is  the  money  in  the 
Public  L&w  480.  the  total  of  military  con- 
struction, investments  in  six  or  more 
international  banks,  foreign  currencies 
we  own.  :o.':t  of  use  of  surplus  excess 
pror>erty.  offshore  procurement — and 
now  this  aew  authorization  of  $13  bil- 
lion. plu;>  $2.7  billion  of  military  and  De- 
velopment Loan  F\ind  amounts  Then 
we  have  the  interest  on  S93  billion  of 
foreign  aid  at  4  percent  which  amounts 
to  $3.6  blUion.     And  that's  not  all. 

What  i;;  the  total  cost  of  foreign  aid 
yearly?  'iVho  knows?  Our  earlier  re- 
quests for  review  and  study  i^o  unheeded 
by  the  majority  as  we  ru.sh  headlong  into 
more  pro^rrams  and  bigger  spending. 

In  fact,  my  earlier  criticisms  of  the 
mutual  security  program  of  last  year  are 
so  timely  that  I  shall  include  them  at 
this  point.  Only  the  figures  need  be 
changed — that  is.  added  to— the  course 
is  always  ap.  to  bigger  spending. 

ViKVir.S     OF     1969     CONCERNLNO     AnTHOBIZATlOK 

Tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  (foreign  aid) 
passed    271   to    142    (ALcni   against)    after   3 


days  debate,  lliree  thousand,  five  hundred 
million  dollars  was  Involved,  mainly  allo- 
cated to  military  assistance  ($1,440  million  i , 
economic  ($1,900  million) — which  includes 
defense  support  ($750  million).  Development 
Loan  Fund  ($700  million),  technical  assist- 
ance I  $209  million ) ,  special  assistance 
($'250  million) — and  contingency  fund  ($100 
million) . 

Military  assistance  goes  to  37  countries  (26 
of  these  also  get  economic  aid).  Our  1,700 
combat  shlpe,  42,000  planes,  and  900.000  men 
are  increased  by  our  allies  by  2.500  30.000 
and  49  million  respectively.  We  also  main- 
tain 250  overseas  military  Installations  to 
support  our  far-flung  Strategic  Ajr  Com- 
mand (SAC).  Since  inception  In  1949,  the 
United  States  has  spent  $22  bUllon  and 
other  nations  $122  billion  In  the  joint  mili- 
tary eflort.  (Yugoslavia  got  $800  million.) 
NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) 
gets  most  of  the  funds,  although  South 
America,  the  Mideast,  Asia,  and  Far  East 
are  Included. 

Economic  assistance  ($1,900  million)  Is 
dispensed  as  defense  support.  Development 
Loan  Fund,  technical  assistance,  and  special 
assistance.  Defense  support  goes  to  12  na- 
tions— Korea,  Republic  of  China  (ou  For- 
mosa). Vietnam,  PhUlpplnes.  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand.  Pakistan.  Iran.  Turkey, 
Greece  and  Spain.  Actually,  it  is  twofold: 
( 1 )  Outright  grant  to  help  support  eco- 
nomically tlie  Increased  military  capability, 
and  (2)  grants  and  loans  to  develop  eco- 
nomically the  Industries  and  standard  of 
living.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  con- 
tinued and  expanded  by  $700  million  to  pro- 
vide Increased  loans,  repayable  in  local 
currency  (so  this  becomes  a  gift) .  Techni- 
cal assistance  Is  offered  to  49  countries  and 
nine  territories,  designed  to  introduce  in- 
novations and  increase  skills,  also  to  Im- 
prove standards  of  living  with  emphasis  on 
health,  education,  agriculture,  industry  to 
lay  basis  for  loi^g  term  benefits.  We  pro- 
vide (1)  U.S.  technical  experts.  (2)  mate- 
rials for  demonstration  projects,  (3)  edu- 
cation In  tills  country  for  foreign  people, 
(4)  U.S.  colleges  contracting  to  organize 
educational  Institutions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Special  assistance  provides  health 
and  education  programs  In  West  Berlin, 
Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  Haiti, 
Indonesl.a.  Israel.  Jordan,  Liberia.  Libya 
Morocco,  Nepal,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
and  Yugoslavia.  This  Is  conceived  to  be 
"economic  aid  that  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
political,  economic,  humanitarian  or  other 
objectives  of  the  United  States."  The  con- 
tingency fund  Is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  discretionary  use  to  further  any  aim 
of  the  act  as  the  President  may  see  fit. 

Historically,  foreign  aid  extends  the  lend- 
lease  philosophy  of  World  War  II.  Earlier, 
aid  in  World  War  I  was  in  the  form  of  loans 
with  interest,  some  later  canceled.  After 
World  War  II.  $3  billion  w.is  spent  through 
UNRRA  (United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation) In  liberated  countries  to  pur- 
chase goods  for  immediate  needs  Then  the 
Internaticmal  Monetary  Fund  was  estab- 
lished for  currency  convertibility,  and  the 
World  Bank  for  reconstruction  loans.  The 
Marshall  plan  for  European  economic  recov- 
ery provided  $5  billion  a  year  for  4  years. 
Always,  the  overall  purpose  was  twofold — 
(1)  Survival  from  aggression,  and  (2)  con- 
tliauatlon  of  our  free  society  The  magni- 
tude of  VS.  foreign  aid  is  $124  billion  since 
July  1,  1940.  to  June  30.  1959.  $49  billion 
through  World  War  II,  and  $75  billion  since 
then  ( plus  this  bill ) .  In  addition,  we  have 
$3,420  million  in  international  funds. 

The  area  of  agreement  in  debate  over  for- 
eign aid  includes  recognition  of  the  need  for: 
(1)  Disaster  relief  to  other  nations;  (2)  com- 
batting the  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism;  and 
(3)  stable  economic  relationships  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  In  their  re- 
spective growths.  The  area  of  disagreement 
embraces    everything    else.      Probably    there 


are  as  naany  differing  views  as  there  are 
Memberf.  of  Congress.  Basically,  there  seem 
to  be  two  prevalent  attitudes.  Some  believe 
governmental  foreign  aid  Is  necessary  and 
pkermanent  In  the  Immediate  and  long-run 
lnter»!6t  of  the  United  States,  that  weaker 
countrle.'i  must  be  aided,  that  the  national 
interest  is  in  the  humanitarlanlsm  of  our 
government.  Others  believe  In  the  "fortress 
America"  argixment.  that  the  United  States 
must  co;Tcentrate  on  Its  own  military  and 
economic  strength,  relying  less  on  strong 
allies,  and  that  humanltarianlsm  or  charity 
begins  at  home  and  is  not,  as  now  practiced, 
the  role  cf  government. 

Perhaps  arguments  for  and  against  wlU 
highlight  these  differences.  For  ( 1 )  help 
build  a  i.trong  free  world  alilai.ce  essential 
to  U.S.  security;  i2)  help  U.S.  allies  build 
adequate  defenses  without  imperiling  their 
basic  economy;  (3)  provide  a  more  eco- 
nomical defense  for  United  States  In  money 
and  manpower;  (4)  help  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  to  meet  It  more  effectively  If  deter- 
rence falis,  (5)  help  raise  living  standards 
in  the  less  developed  areas  and  thus  make 
Communist  claims  less  attractive;  i6)  lay 
foundation  for  world  prosperity  by  building 
sel'-susu.inlng  economies;  (7)  help  develop 
favorable    attitude    toward    United    States; 

(8)  help  sUmuiate  Increased  private  Amer- 
ican   Investment    in    underdeveloped    areas; 

(9)  help  increase  American  exports  and  de- 
velop markets  in  underdeveloped  areas;  (10) 
help   provide  employment   for   Americans. 

Arguments  against  (generally  in  s&me  or- 
der) ;  (li  United  States  Is  providing  much 
larger  percentage  (of  its  national  Income) 
on  military  contribution  than  the  allies. 
Are  our  allies  really  neutrals?  Will  these 
nations  use  these  arms  against  each  other 
or  us?  2)  United  States  is  imperiling  its 
own  economy  by  giving  away  borrowed 
money.  U.S.  debt  is  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  world,  it  operates  at  a  deficit. 
Its  gold  supply  Is  being  drained  by  these 
gifts  to  others.  Its  currency  Is  becom- 
ing "soft"  In  the  world  market;  (3)  such 
outpouring  of  our  wealth  therefore  Is  not 
the  economical  way.  Anything  Imperiling 
our  basic  economic  strength  weakens  (a) 
our  military  potential  and  capability,  and 
(b)  our  freedom,  now  and  for  future  gen- 
erations; (4)  we  do  not  deter  Russian  ag- 
gression by  spending  when  one  of  their  own 
dedicated  alms  Is  to  "spend  us  Into  bank- 
ruptcy" (5)  the  fallacy  of  communism  suc- 
cessfully preying  on  poverty  Is  not  borne 
out  in  fs-ct.  though  many  accept  It  unques- 
tionir.gly  Raising  economic  standards  does 
not  In  Itsel'  dispel  communism;  (6)  self- 
sustaining  economies  cannot  be  Imposed 
by  U.S  dollars  or  know-how  but  by  develop- 
ment from  within  the  individual  country; 
(7)  the  attitude  toward  United  States  will 
not  be  determined  by  monetary  help  We 
cannot  buy  friends  or  allies;  (8)  private 
America:!  Investments  will  result  from  pres- 
ence and  recognition  of  opportunity  for 
profit;  '9)  foreign  aid  as  a  subsidy  for 
American  business  and  employment  Is 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  such  aid  has  built 
industries  abroad  for  which  taxpayers  paid 
and  whi:h  now  compete  with  our  industries 
and  our  employment  to  U.S.  detriment, 
although  It  may  not  be  permanent  disloca- 
tion. 

Unanswered  que5tlons  include:  (li  What 
Is  effect  and  relationship  between  foreign 
aid  gift.',  and  trade  balance  between  recipi- 
ent nations  and  the  United  States?  (2)  Has 
US.  private  investment  gone  up  or  down  In 
these  nptlons?  (3)  Have  these  nations  bene- 
fited, measured  by  their  economic  growth? 
(4)  How  much  buying  Is  done  abroad  and  In 
the  United  States  with  these  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars? (5)  How  much  have  private  US  banks 
loaned  to  private  Investors  in  foreign  eco- 
nomic (jndeavors?  (6)  What  relatlonshlpw 
are  there  between  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  World  Bank,  and  foreign  aid's  develop- 
ment loan  fund  to  partictilar  nations?  (7)  Is 
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the   investment    guarantee    program   sound? 
(8)    How  much  Public  Law  480  a«;ricultural 
surpluses  are  given  away  In  relationship  to 
foreign  aid.  a;.d  how  much  and  what  hap- 
pens   to   these   local   currencies   thus   gener- 
ated'    As  I  see  It.  the  foreign  aid  program  Is 
self-defeatms?  and  is  badly  in  need  of  review. 
We    help   neutrals   or    enemies    and    alienate 
friends      We  rely  on  materialism  when  free- 
dom, free  enterprise,  and  deep-seated  spirit- 
ual beliefs  are  our  ruling  precepts      We  ex- 
pound chanty,  simultaneously  manipulating 
our  gifts   as   instrument^  of   foreign   policy. 
This  confuses  everyone,  including  ourselves. 
Mv    conculsions    .-tre   these:    (1)    Our   Gov- 
ernment  intends   that   foreign   aid  shall   be 
continuous    and    global:     (2.    the    threat   of 
Communist    aggression    rules    out    our    con- 
tinuing to  dispense  lavish  foreign  aid  when 
our  own  economy  is  threatened  and  our  de- 
fenses are   inadequate;    (3)    in  a  number  of 
recipient  countries  our  foreign  aid  helps  to 
strengthen   political   systems  hostile  to  otir 
own;    (4i    our  foreign  aid  speeds  rather  than 
retards    the   growth   of    co^^munlsm;    it   in- 
flates our  economy;  it  is  partially  responsible 
for  the  alarming  flight  of  gold  fn.m  our  con- 
trol- it  is  destroying  our  foreign  markets  and 
Increasing  unemployment  among   American 
workers     i5)   bv  the  very  natiu-e  of  the  for- 
eign  aid   we   extend.   It   must   be   InefBcient 
and    wasteful;     and     (6»     our    governmental 
foreign  aid  program  Is  unsound  In  principle. 
My  recommendations  are  these:    (1)    that 
our  traditional  gerterous  private  charity  and 
governmental    gr/nts    to   relieve   disaster   be 
continued;    that^e    encourage   the    expan- 
sion   of   our   private   missionary   efforts;    (2) 
that  in  countries  which  we  are  morally  obli- 
gated  to    aefend     and     which     are    directly 
threatened  with  Red  aggression,  military  as- 
sistance— for  the  time  being— should  be  con- 
tinued,   but   on    a   realistic   basis;    (3)    that 
foreign  aid  which  directly  or  Indirectly  pro- 
motes  governments   that   are   hostile  to   our 
constitutional    concepts    of    government    be 
terminated    immediately:     (4)    that    so    long 
as    governmental    foreign    aid    Is    continued, 
the  recipient  should   pay  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  project;  that  our  aid  should 
terminate    when    the    conditions    on    which 
that  request  Is  based  have  been   remedied; 
that  private  technical,  scientific  and  educa- 
tional assistance  be  extended  only  to  friend- 
ly  peoples  who   seek   our   aid  on  a   cash   or 
loan    basis;     i5i     that    until    foreign    aid    is 
terminated,  the  Congress  take  steps  properly 
to  exercise  close  super^-islon  and  control  over 
the  manner  in  which   all   foreign   aid   funds 
are   being   spent;    that  all   future   economic 
aid.  plus  what  can  be  salvaged   from  unex- 
pended foreign  aid  funds,  be  diverted  to  and 
handled    by    the    Export-Import    Bank:     (6) 
that  the  $3  9  billion  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent  for   the  fiscal   year    1960  be  reduced  $2 
billion  and  that  each  year  thereafter  foreign 
aid    be    substantially    reduced    until    termi- 
nated   within    3    years;    and    (7)    that    mili- 
tary   matters    be    left    to    our    military    and 
foreign   affairs  be   left  to  the  State   Depart- 
ment,   and    their    existing    organizations,    so 
we    can    dismantle    the    huge    12.500-person 
foreign  aid  bureaucracy,  and  stop  the  dupli- 
cation of  efTort 

Views  of  1959  Covering  1960  Appropriations 
Foreign  aid  The  mutual  security  authori- 
zation has  already  passed:  but  we  have  yet 
to  appropriate  the  money.  I  can  Imagine 
few  Congressmen  who  could  be  said  to  be 
for  or  against  foreign  aid.  as  such.  Many  of 
our  military  assistance  programs  are  wholly 
Justified,  and  that's  true,  too,  of  some  ven- 
tures in  the  field  of  purely  economic  aid 
In  the  broad  ideological  struggle  going  on 
today,  however.  Im  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
US  taxpayers  should  have  to  help  finance 
the  undertakings  of  Communist  govern- 
menta  lu  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland)  and  to 
subsidise  aoclallst  experiment*  of  others  the 
world  over.    Moreover,  to  aaaert  that  the  re- 


quested amount  Is  the  rocJcbottom  figure 
.^ceptable  is  to  Ignore  innumerable  reports 
by  tlje  Comptroller  General  and  others  who 
have  jxnnted  out  appalling  waste  and  mis- 
management In  the  program  Like  the  hous- 
ing tjill  described  earlier.  It  comes  down  to 
low  much  outrageous  boondoggle  one  is  wili- 
ng to  accept  in  order  to  continue  other  ad- 
mittedly good  programs.  For  one.  I'm  con- 
vincad  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  can  and 
should  be  pruned  considerably. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  (mutual  se- 
curity,-1    bill  and  debate  was  history  repeat- 
ing Itself  (Newsletters.  June  20.  1959,  March 
4.   Mfa,y    17.    1958).     The   earlier   $3.5   billion 
authprization   (reduced  from  $3.9  billion  re- 
quest'  was  cut  this  go-round  to  $3  1  billion 
and    passed    279-136    (Alger    against'.      The 
component  parts  are:  (li  Military  assistance; 
i2i   clef ense  support;    (3)   Development  Loan 
FunC:   (4)  development  assistance;   (5)  tech- 
nical cooperation;  and  (6)  contingency  fund. 
FiK'ts   and   figures   from  debate  and   hear- 
ings (1.781   pages)  :    (1)   Of  86  nations  in  the 
world.  United  States  has  given  $82  billion;  to 
76    Nations    since    World    War    II;     (2)    U.S. 
foreign  aid  personnel  has  grown  from  458  in 
1948J  to   53.600  in   1958;    (3)    67   free  nations' 
debli  is  $185  billion;  the  Soviet  bloc  has  debt 
of  $61   billion;    the  US    debt  is  $285  billion. 
$48  t)llllon  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
confined;    (4)    total   money   available    (un- 
expended $4  8  billion,  this  bill  $3.1  billion)  Is 
$8  tiilUon  plus  foreign  currencies  we  own  of 
$1  5  billion  or  approximately  $9  5  billion  (ac- 
tually there's  more);    (5)    yearly  foreign  aid 
includes  other  military  expenditures  than  in 
foreign    aid    bill    (over   $1    billion)    and   sur- 
plus   food    gifts    ($1    billion    or    more),    ap- 
proiimating   $5  5   billion.     Add    Vj    this   the 
yeaitly  interest  on  $82  billion  of  foreign  aid 
now)  part  of  the  national  debt.  $3  1   billion, 
makes    actual    yearly    foreign    aid    $8  5    bil- 
Uori    (6)    over   2,000   separate  projects   have 
no\|^  been  reduced  to  1.450,  many  abandoned 
AS  irnpractlcal    (9  pages,  60  specific  projects 
documented    in   hearings);    (7)    Comptroller 
General   of    United   States   has    audited    and 
examined    foreign    aid,    found    it    overpro- 
gramed    and    mismanaged,    inefficient,    etc.. 
Witt  too  much  money  the  chief  cause  of  the 
tro\)ble 

Random  examples:  (a)  Graft,  corruption. 
and  profit  from  improper  distribution  and 
sali  of  aid  materiel  by  foreign  businessmen 
andT officials;  (b)  military  vehicles  delivered 
could  not  be  used,  shortage  of  drivers  and 
mafcitenance;  (c)  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment  ruined   because    not   properly   stored; 

(d)  44  tires  per  truck  stored  in  one  nation; 

(e)  185  years'  supply  of  particular  ammuni- 
tion on  hand  In  one  country  and  only  one 
carturetor  for  trucks  for  entire  army;  (f) 
over  4.000  tons  excess  ordnance  materiel  in 
oncf  country's  depot;  (g)  diversion,  pilfering, 
ancj  thievery  until  military  .supplies  were 
short  In  another  country  Etc,  etc.  (8) 
Civilian  projects  of  all  kinds  are  financed, 
matiy  types  of  which  Government  cannot 
provide  In  our  country  (list  of  113  such 
projects,  p.  940.  hearings);  aid  for  educa- 
tloa  purposes  has  gone  to  over  50  cotintrles. 
including  Yugoslavia;  (9)  classification  as 
secret  or  other  security  designation  covers 
up  glaring  faults  of  the  program;  (10)  1,113 
audit  recommendations  by  ICA  (Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration)  and 
GAO  (General  Accounting  Office)  findings 
all  show  lack  of  planning  and  cost  relation- 
ship; (11)  military  assistance,  the  most  Jus- 
tlfllible  of  the  component  parts.  Is  replete 
wltJa  errors — (a)  inadequate  estimates  of 
needs  and  costs;  (bi  Infidequate  relationship 
of  cost  and  objectives  to  be  achieved;  (c» 
Improper  recordkeeping  of  total  coet«  by 
country,  and  others;  (12)  groups  that  enjoy 
windfalls  or  are  vitally  Interested  are  (a) 
printing  and  publishing  Industry,  (b)  mo- 
tion picture  Industry,  (o  shipping,  (d) 
manufacturing,  (e)  export  and  Import  flrma; 
(f)  commercial  banks,  (gi  colleges  and  uni- 


versities, (h)  clergy.  (1)  military.  (13) 
"Loan  '  of  Development  Loan  Fund  Is  ficti- 
tious, repayable  80  percent  In  local  cur- 
rency which  United  States  can't  use;  further. 
Congress  has  no  control  over  this  Piind. 

A  few.  even  more  than  a  few.  Instances  of 
mlsuakes  should  not  condemn  such  a  pro- 
gram as  foreign  aid,  but  the  almost  endless 
examples  of  error.  Inefficiency,  waste,  mis- 
management, overprogramlng.  lack  of  ob- 
jectives, and  underplannlng,  in  many  coun- 
tries culminating  in  aiding  our  enemies 
(Yugoslavia.  Poland.  Indonesia,  etc.)  and 
alienating  our  friends  proclaims  these  as 
baste  faults  that  need  correction,  not  ac- 
ceptance and  continuation  As  a  nation,  we 
cannot  spend  ourselves  rich  We  cannot 
make  ourselves  secure  by  giving  ourselves 
away.  We  cannot  buy  friends;  they  do  not 
stay  bought.  The  greatest  fallacy  Is  to  as- 
cribe aid  as  charity,  or  "be  thy  brother's 
keeper"  through  foreign  aid  by  our  Govern- 
ment. The  real  Biblical  meaning  is  the  prac- 
tice between  individual  human  beings,  not 
govcrnmenU,  which  by  nature  must  be  Im- 
personal and  realistically  self-interested. 
This  fundamental  difference  and  role  of  gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  studied  As  I  oppose  big 
Federal  spending  where  there  is  wastefulness 
or  contradiction  of  purpose,  am  I  negative 
or  antl  as  adduced  in  the  last  campaign? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  .study 
group  that  made  the  40.000-mile  trip 
through  22  countries.  Their  report  is  an 
excellent  contribution.  Even  more  do  I 
applaud  tho.se  three  courageou.s  members 
who  submitted  minority  views— the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Pilcher],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Church!,  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Adair). 

Democratic  government  and  a  free 
society  flourish  and  thrive  on  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  or  sacro.sant  about  foreien  aid 
.spending.  This  spending  program  must 
stand  up  to  the  pitiless  spotlight  leveled 
by  watchdogs  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  of  those  determined  to  preserve  our 
free  economy  and  institutions.  Just  as 
charity  begins  at  home  so  does  preserva- 
tion of  moral  values  and  financial  sol- 
vency begin  at  home  We  cannot  buy 
friendship;  we  cannot,  through  dollars, 
instill  moral  and  spiritual  values.  We 
have  not  even  the  money  to  support  the 
world's  material  needs.  We  can  only 
bankrupt  ourselves  Generosity  is  one 
thing.  Looking  fooli.^h  in  the  eyes  of 
those  we  would  help  through  squander- 
ing our  wealth  and  falsely  coloring  our 
motives  are  another  Only  as  we  oper- 
ate within  a  hardheaded.  realistic,  fis- 
cally responsible  program  can  we  win 
respect  and  influence  people  As  for 
feeding  and  clothing  others  we  can  do 
neither  if  we  go  bankrupt  Our  job.  then, 
is  twofold  or  threefold  Fir.st.  to  help 
others  help  themselves:  second,  to  pre- 
serve and  foster  institutions  and  gov- 
ernments of  freedom:  third,  to  remain 
economically  strong. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  present 
proeram  fails  basically  in  all  these  ob- 
jectives. Yes.  there  are  worthy  pro- 
grams But  the  bad  outweighs  the  good 
The  need,  therefore,  is  to  reexamine  and 
replan  the  entire  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, as  the  minority  views  so  state. 

Mr,  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   I  Mr    O'HaraI    to  close  the  de- 


bate, and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  O'lLARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  moved  to  clo.se  this  debate 
with  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  Catholic  Standard  Version 
It  reads: 

Cast  thj  bread  upon  running  waters,  for 
after  a  long  time  thou  shalt  find  It  again. 

In  the  King  James  Version  the  pas- 
sage reads: 

Cast  th>  bread  upon  the  waters  for  thou 
shalt   find    It    after   many   days 

And  tJie  revised  Protestant  version 
reads : 

Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  you 
will   find   :t  after  many  days. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that 
always  the  problem  of  mutual  security 
IS  approached  in  the  spirit  and  the  wis- 
dom of  tJais  passage  from  Holy  Writ.  I 
wish  to  believe  that  what  we  in  America 
do  come:,  from  a  good  heart,  because 
surely  I  kjiow  that  the  heart  of  America 
is  good,  ana  we  have  concern  for  our 
neighbor:;  and  our  friends  in  all  the 
lands  of  the  world.  But  with  the  im- 
pulses of  a  good  heart  is  a  concern  for 
self -interest.  I  am  concerned.  Automa- 
tion is  milking  sweeping  inroads  into  the 
demand  'or  labor  Either  we  find  new- 
markets  :'or  the  products  of  our  factories 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future  we  will  have 
an  army  of  unemployed  that  can  only 
result  in  dusorder  and  in  chaos.  That 
is  my  approach  to  this  legislation  in  its 
economic  phase.  It  is  a  great  rich  world 
in  which  we  live,  with  millions  of  people 
who  are  just  as  human  as  the  members 
of  this  C>ngress,  people  who  if  they  had 
the  means  would  buy  those  things  that 
bring  co:nfort  and  contentment  just  as 
our  American  people  buy  them. 

I  repet.t.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  automa- 
tion will  result  in  unemployment  in  this 
country  on  a  scale  never  heretofore  ap- 
proachec.  unless  we  find  new  markets 
for  our  products,  and  this  is  a  fact  that 
must  no',  be  overlooked.  We  do  have  a 
self -inte -est  in  economic  aid  to  the  less 
developed  nations  of  the  world.  I  have 
the  conf  dence  that  automation  will  not 
result  in  wide  unemployment  in  our 
country.  I  have  the  confidence  that  our 
factories  will  continue  to  turn  out  more 
and  moi'e  products,  that  all  Americans 
who  ne<d  employment  in  order  to  live 
will  find  employment  in  our  factories  and 
on  our  farms,  but  this  will  come  only 
because  we  have  had  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  carve  out  new  markets  by 
helping  peoples  in  the  less  developed 
areas  to  enjoy  a  buying  power. 

Man  in  the  perplexities  of  his  problems 
for  countless  generations  before  the 
formaticn  of  a  Union  of  States  on  Amer- 
ican shores  has  turned  for  guidance  to 
the  eternal  wisdom  of  Holy  Wi'it.  May 
we  not  in  the  troubled  world  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  a  world  m  which  a  wise  provi- 
dence hivS  placed  upon  us  large  responsi- 
bilities, find  in  the  passage  from  the 
Bible  I  have  quoted  a  directive  to  our 
efforts  f.nd  a  guide  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  mlsjlon? 
Tlie  bread  we  cast  upon  the  waters — 
•  the  CatnoUc  translation  has  it  running 
waters — may  be  the  aid  we  give  under  the 
mutual   security   progi-am   to   countries 


less  developed  It  is  an  investment  in 
the  present  of  less  fortunate  lands  and 
in  the  future  of  our  own  land.  It  is  bread 
that  will  be  returned  to  us  after  many 
days,  or  as  is  stated  in  another  version, 
after  a  long  time,  in  the  markets  for 
our  prcxlucts.  new  rich  markets  that  will 
keep  open  and  busy  our  factories  in  an 
age  of  automation.  It  is  the  surest  hope 
we  have  to  combat  a  future  unemploy- 
ment in  our  own  land  that  would  be 
catastrophic.  We  cannot  live  alone.  We 
cannot  long  endure  in  a  world  of  poverty. 
Tlie  bread  we  cast  upon  the  waters  in  the 
days  of  our  affluence  will  return  in  the 
time  of  our  need  to  make  possible  the 
continuance  of  that  affluence.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  lers  than 
honest  for  me  to  say  that  the  bill  we 
have  under  consideration  is  satisfactory 
to  me  in  every  respect.  I  doubt  that  it  is 
completely  satisfactory  to  any  one  of  a 
committee  of  32  members.  But  it  has 
been  my  observation  and  my  experience 
that  the  best  legislation  comes  from  the 
compromising  of  differences.  The  fact 
that  only  5  members  of  our  committee  of 
32  members  voted  against  the  favorable 
reporting  of  the  bill  should  be  its  strong- 
est recommendation  to  our  colleagues 
who  serve  on  other  committees. 

To  me  it  has  been  an  exhilarating  ex- 
perience to  serve  in  two  Congresses  with 
a  committee  every  member  of  which  is  an 
individual,  has  definite  concepts  and 
pulls  no  punches  in  getting  them  across. 
There  are  no  rubberstamps  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  The  commit- 
tee operates  strictly  under  the  5-minute 
rule  so  that  all  members  regardless  of 
seniority  on  the  committee  have  equal 
opportunity   and   equal   respKjnsibility. 

This  I  emphasize  in  stressing  that 
which  I  think  is  imp>ortant,  that  when 
such  a  committee  working  in  a  complex 
and  uncharted  field  compromises  its  dif- 
ferences and  comes  forth  with  a  bill 
against  which  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee  voted,  it 
must  have  merit. 

I  cannot  give  too  much  credit  to  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  fMr.  Morgan!.  The 
House  has  had  in  the  past  and  it  has  in 
the  present  many  outstanding  chairmen 
whose  names  will  live  in  the  legislative 
history  of  our  country.  We  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  and  there  is  no 
exception,  believe  that.  Dr.  Morgan  has 
earned  his  place  on  that  immortal  roll. 
He  has  worked  long  hours,  in  presiding 
over  the  dehberations  of  our  committee, 
he  has  been  the  maximum  of  fairness 
and  that  the  committee  has  come  up  with 
a  bill  to  which  5  of  a  committee  of  32 
individuals  objected  is  indeed  a  tribute 
to  our  great  chairman. 

My  own  approach  is  one  that  takes  into 
consideration  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic security.  I  briefly  have  touched 
on  the  matter  of  an  economic  security 
that  is  based  upon  the  opening  of  new 
markets  While  I  deplore  the  cost  and 
the  risks  of  a  race  of  armaments,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  far  wiser  to  use  our  means 
in  helping  men  to  live  richer  lives  than  in 
using  them  to  build  armaments  to  de- 
stroy life,  never  Useless  I  cannot  set  up 
my  own  philosophy   against  the  judg- 


ment of  those  charged  with  the  ix)litical 
and  physical  security  of  our  country  in  a 
world  of  danger. 

I  will  have  no  part  in  playing  dominoes 
with  the  security  of  our  country.  The 
decline  of  nations  starts  when  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  will  to  remain  strong. 

The  :5trength  of  a  nation,  however,  is 
not  alone  in  the  strength  of  its  arma- 
ments. There  is  a  strength  in  morality 
that  transcends  the  strength  of  missiles, 
bombs,  battleships,  and  infantry. 

If  you  will  turn  to  pages  1  and  2  of 
H.R.  11510.  the  vei-y  beginning  of  the 
bill  we  have  under  consideration,  you 
will  fir.d  a  reflection  of  an  intensified 
stress  c>n  morality.  Israel  is  our  friend. 
It  is  a  nation  very  much  a  counterpart 
of  our  own.  standing  in  the  Near  East 
with  iceals  for  which  we  stand  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  wishes  ill  to  no  one  of  its 
neighbors. 

Just  as  we  have  a  common  interest 
with  our  sister  nations  on  the  American 
hemisphere,  and  realize  that  what  is 
good  fctr  one  is  good  for  all  so  does  Israel 
in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  development  and 
advancement  of  that  area  where  what 
is  goocl  for  Israel  wall  be  good  for  her 
Arab  reighbors  and  vice  versa. 

Yet  despite  the  will  of  Israel  to  work 
cooperatively  with  her  neighbors  for  a 
common  regional  benefit,  the  shir>s  of 
I.=-rael  have  been  denied  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  H.R.  11510  in  its  state- 
ment of  policy  reaffirms  the  moral  law  in 
language  that  is  definite  and  the  mean- 
ing of  which  no  one  can  mistake.  It 
asserts  that  this  country  believes  in  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  international 
waterways  and  economic  cooperation 
between  nations  and  that  the  very  pur- 
pose of  this  act  is  negated  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  endangered  when  nations  to 
which  we  give  assistance  wage  economic 
warfare  against  other  nations  by  boy- 
cotts, blockades  and  the  restriction  of 
the  use  of  the  international  waterways. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Whenever  we  stand  on 
the  moral  law  we  will  find  respect  await- 
ing us  Whenever  we  compromise  with 
what  IS  right,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  temporary  advantage,  we  will  invite 
not  respect  but  scorn.  I  have  been  much 
distressed  and  as  an  American  I  have 
felt  humiliated  that  our  great  counti-y 
has  permitted  some  nations  to  which  we 
give  assistance  to  bar  from  service  in 
American  uniforms  some  Americans  be- 
cause of  their  religion.  There  is  no 
advantage  that  is  worth  the  gaining  if 
the  cost  is  an  abandonment  of  the  moral 
code  that  is  implanted  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  by  which  we  live. 

Our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  again  reach  the  stature  of  yester- 
years when  we  assert  to  all  nations  that 
none  can  remain  in  our  good  graces  when 
it  seeks  to  force  upon  us  a  practice  of 
discrimination   intolerable   in   our   own 

countiT- 

I  am  most  happy  that  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  in  its  statement  of  policy  makes 
the  good  sUrt  in  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
moral  law  as  it  applies  to  the  right  of  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  including  those  of 
Israel  to  have  full  access  to  the  inter- 
national waterways.  I  trust  that  in  the 
admlrlstration    of    the    program    the 
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administration  wili  take  the  forthright 
Ijosition  that  into  no  country  under  any 
circumstances  will  we  send  American 
personnel  unless  the  decision  concerning 
that  personnel  is  in  our  own  exclusive 
determination.  No  power  in  the  world 
has  the  moral  right  to  tell  Americans 
how  any  American  in  our  service  shall 
worship  his  God.  And.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  invite  only  the  scorn  of  the  world 
when  we  do  in  our  neighbors  frontyard 
what  we  would  be  plagued  to  do  in  o\ir 
own  backyard. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  I  sun  pleased  and  heartened  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  special  program  for 
that  continent.     In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture Africa  possibly  will  have  as  many 
as  30  or  40  seats  in  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  a  large  stake  in  Africa,  and  be- 
cause of  misunderstandings  arising  from 
our  alliance  with  the  European  colonial 
powers  we  have  all  but  missed  the  boat. 
The  new  program  for  Africa  largely 
will   be   in   the  educational   field.     The 
great  need  in  the  new  emerging  nations 
of   Africa  is  for  trained  civil   servants. 
There  is  not  time  for  long  training.    The 
need    is    immediate.     It    is    a    situation 
comparable  to  our  own  when  war  came 
to  us  and   there  was  no  time  to  send 
young  men  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
for  4  years  of  officer  training.     It  is  my 
hope  that  under  our  new  special  African 
program  something   comparable   to  our 
90-day  officers'  training  schools  will  be 
made  available  to  the  new  African  na- 
tions for  training  of  needed  civil  serv- 
ants.    I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
recent    visitors    from    Africa,    including 
Dr.   Banda.    and  the   suggestion.   I   am 
happy  to  report,  has  met  with  enthusi- 
astic response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow  when  we 
meet  under  the  5-mmute  rule  is  the  day 
of  decision.  There  is  no  more  impor- 
tant decision  we  will  be  asked  to  make 
at  this  session.  We  shall  vote  on  the 
future  of  our  country,  on  its  will  to  re- 
main strong,  and  to  fulfill  its  destmy 
under  God.  I  know  my  colleagues  too 
well,  am  too  close  to  the  beating  of  their 
patriotic  hearts,  am  too  familiar  with 
their  dedication  to  their  country  and  to 
mankmd.  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  deci- 
sion. Tomorrow  the  clock  will  not  be 
stopped.  There  will  be  no  backward 
steps,  but  with  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  and  in  the  purpose  of  our 
national  existence,  and  with  vision,  we 
wil  vote  ovei-w  helmingly  to  go  ahead  with 
our  mission  to  build  a  better  world  for 
our  own  people  and  the  peoples  of  all 
other  lands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mrs.     BOLTON.       Mr.     Chairman,     I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    MORGAN.      Mr.    Chairman,    we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Mutual  Security 
Act  of  I860." 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11510)  to  amend  further  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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JENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent   that   all   Members   may 
extend  Uieir  remarks  in  general  debate 
on  the  mutual  security  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROF.  SEYMOLTl  HARRIS  WRITES 
THAT  IF  CONGRESS  REMOVED 
THE  INTEREST  RATE  CEIUNG 
ON  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  THIS 
WOULD  BE  A  SIGNAL  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  TO  RAISE  INTER- 
EST RATES  FURTHER  AND  FUR- 
THER TO  STARVE  THE  ECONOMY 
FOR  MONEY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mai'ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof. 
Seymour  E.  Harris  has  written  an  ex- 
tremely plain  letter  to  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  on  the  question 
whether  Congress  should  ac,'ree  to  the 
administration's  request  that  we  remove 
tha  historic  ceiling  on  interest  rates  at 
which  the  Treasury  can  issue  long-term 
bonds.  This  letter  appears  in  the  morn- 
ing edition,  April  20.  of  the  newspaper 
meaitioned. 

Incidentally.  I  feel  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  is  to  be  con- 
gratulatt'd  for  publishing  Dr.  Harris" 
letter.  This  newspaper  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  and  devotes  its  editorial 
and  news  columns  to  propagandizing  for 
the  administration's  hi^h-interest  and 
tight-money  policies.  It  reports  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  only  rarely  and 
with  apparent  pain. 

Or  Harris'  letter  is  mast  timely  A 
month  ago  it  appeared  that  the  drive 
to  repeal  the  interest-rate  ceiling  had 
lost  its  steam.  Both  Uie  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  Treasury  were  then  mani- 
festly concerned  over  the  possibility  of 
a  recession.  The  rosy  business  forecasts 
which  were  quite  general  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  had  lost  their  bloom.  In 
consequence,  interest  rates  were  allowed 
to  Bag.  The  Federal  Reserve  people  al- 
lowed credit  to  ease  somewhat;  and. 
equally  important,  there  was  a  change 
in  the  mj^sterious  realm  known  as  "in- 


vestors' expectations."  The  important 
people  in  Wall  SUeet  who  buy  most  of 
the  Government  securities  had  then  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  gloomy  outlook  con- 
cerning the  future  course  of  interest 
rates,  and  concerning  prospects  of  get- 
tint;    the    interest-rate    ceiling    repealed. 

RENEWED     DRIVE    TO     RAISE    INTEREST     RATES 

Today,  however,  we  are  v.ltne-s.sing  a 
sudden  renewal  of  this  drive  to  repeal 
the  interest  rate  ceiling  This  is  really  a 
last  desperate  effort,  as  I  see  it.  before 
this  Congress  adjourns.  Certainly  im- 
provements In  business  conditions  and 
improvements  In  the  business  outlook 
since  a  month  ago  have  not  been  too 
reassuring  We  could  still  have  a  set- 
back before  the  November  elections. 

Even  so.  the  stunt  which  the  Treasury 
pulled  two  week-s  ago,  with  it'^  issue  of  the 
4'4  percent.  25-year  bond,  has  greatly 
rivived  investors"  exp>ectations.  This 
stunt  was.  in  large  part,  responsible  for 
the  spectacular  jump  m  interest  rates 
last  week,  but  it  was  not  wholly  responsi- 
ble The  Treasury  aLso  damped  a  larRe 
and  unusuul  crop  of  bills  onto  the  mar- 
ket last  week,  just  before  income  tax 
payments  were  due.  Naturally  the.se  ran 
into  a  shortage  of  money  and  helped 
drive  interest  rates  up  The  Federal  Re- 
serve cooE>erated  to  the  extent  that  it 
maintained  Federal  Reserve  credit  to 
the  banking  system  at  a  level  $284  mil- 
lion below  that  outstandint,-  in  the  com- 
parable week  a  year  ago 

On  Monday  a  weelc  ago,  April  II.  the 
Treasury  accepted  bids  on  its  13-week 
bills  at  an  averape  interest  yield  of  3  622 
percent,  making  a  jump  of  almost  a  full 
percentage  point  in  the  rate  on  this  bill 
from  the  previous  week  On  that  day, 
the  Treasury  sold  $1  1  billion  of  13- 
week  bills  and  about  $'2  billion  of  26- 
week  bills.  These  were  about  the  usual 
amounts  which  the  Treasury  sells  on  its 
regular  Monday  bill  auction,  but  in  this 
case  the  Treasury  had  already  an- 
nounced that  on  the  next  day.  April  12,  it 
would  auction,  in  addition,  about  $2  bil- 
lion of  52-week  bills  Accordine;ly.  when 
this  auction  was  held,  the  Treasury  ac- 
cepted average  rate  of  4  6  percent 
Under  the  circumstances,  these  fantastic 
jumps  in  the  bill  rates  are  not  surprising 
These  bills  were  to  be  paid  for  on  Thurs- 
day, the  14th,  only  one  day  before  in- 
come tax  payments  were  then  .scheduled 
to  be  paid  on  Friday,  April  15, 

MILD     PANDEMONIUM     I.N     THE     MONET     MARKET 

Obviously,  the  Treasury  did  not  need 
to  accept  the  low  bids  on  its  bills  wliich 
it  did  accept.  In  the  first  place,  it  did 
not  need  the  money.  It  had  a  balance 
of  approximately  $3  billion  on  dejiosit 
with  the  commercial  banks.  Of  course 
the  Treasury  does  not  like  to  draw  down 
its  balances  with  the  commercial  banks 
and  deprive  the  banks  of  the  free  use  of 
the.sd  funds.  But  in  this  case  the  draw- 
down, if  the  Treasury  had  cared  to  use 
its  own  funds,  would  have  been  quite 
temporary  With  the  tax  payments  be- 
ing made,  these  funds  and  more  would 
have  flown  promptly  back  into  the  com- 
mercial banks. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  Treasury 
had  really  wanted  to  avoid  creating  a 


squeeze  in  the  money  market  last  week. 
it  could  tave  sold  the  bills  directly  to 
the  Pederil  Reserve  System.  It  would 
thus  have  avoided  driving  up  interest 
rates  on  its  own  securities  and  driving 
up  all  other  short-term  rates 

Over  th<5  last  decade  or  so.  both  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  offi- 
cials have  repeatedly  asked  Congress  to 
provide  a  '  temporary  "  authority  for  the 
Treasury  to  sell  securities  directly  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  up  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  %5  billion  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Furthermore.  Congress  has 
always  granted  this  request.  In  fact. 
Members  of  Congreas  have  proposed  that 
the  authority  be  made  permanent.  It 
has  been  made  temporary  only  because 
the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  people 
have  insisted  that  it  be  kept  temporary— 
on  a  2-year  basis. 

Treasury  and  the  P>deral  Reserve  offi- 
cials have  also  insisted  that  this  author- 
ity should  be  u.sed  only  under  a  certain 
set  of  conditions.  The  specifications  for 
this  certain  set  of  conditions,  interest- 
ingly enough,  are  precisely  the  set  of 
conditions  which  prevailed  last  week  In 
other  words,  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  had  exactly  the  set  of  con- 
ditions which  they  have  repeatedly  said 
would  require  use  of  the  authority,  and 
they  did  not  use  it. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  Secretary 
Anderson  was  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  asked  him  several  questions 
in  writing,  one  of  which  pertain  to  the 
use  of  his  authority  to  sell  securities  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Reserve  On  March 
23,  this  year,  Secretary  Anderson  finally 
wrote  me,  giving  his  answers  This  is 
what  Secretary  Anderson  said  on  March 
23.  in  part,  concerning  the  question  of 
selUng  securities  directly  to  the  Federal 
Reserve : 

None  of  the  authority  under  section  14 (b> 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  which  permits 
the  Federal  Reserve  banlts  to  purchase  up  to 
»5  billion  in  securlUes  di-ectly  from  ihe 
Treasury.  Is  currently  In  use 

In  my  Judgment,  the  use  of  this  authority 
to  sell  long-term  securities  directly  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  within  the  present  lepal 
Interest  rate  celUnt;  of  4 "4  percent  would  be 
undesirable  The  dlr»>ct  purchafse  authnrlty 
Is  properly  viewed  by  both  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  Treasury  a«  an  emergency  au- 
thority or  to  facilitate  temporary  money 
market  adjustments,  usually  around  tax  pay- 
ment dates 

This  statement  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
Secretary  thinks  the  authority  should  not 
be  used  to  sell  long-term  bonds  to  the 
Federal  Reserve.  He  thinks  it  should  be 
u.sed.  and  I  quote,  "to  facilitate  tempo- 
rary money  market  adjustments,  usually 
around  tax  payment  dates." 

The  question  is  then,  why  did  he  not 
sell  .some  or  all  of  his  bills  to  the  Federal 
Resci-vc  last  week'' 

Let  me  add.  for  those  who  do  not  know- 
that  in  Treasury  parlance  a  Treasury  bill 
is  a  money  market  instrument. 

Did  money  market  adjustments  need 
facihtating  last  week?  Well,  a  jump  of 
almost  a  full  percentage  point  in  the  bill 
rate  within  a  week  Is  a  most  remarkable 
occurrence.  It  is  about  equivalent  to 
what  would  be  expected  of  some  phe- 
nomenal event,  such  as  a  declaration  of 


war.  One  of  the  Government  securities 
dealers.  Mr.  Aubrey  Lanston,  than  whom 
there  is  no  greater  advocate  of  the  high 
Interest  policy,  wrote  in  his  weekly  news- 
letter of  April  18.  that  the  money  market 
last  week  was  in  a  "kind  of  temporary, 
mild  pandemonium." 

Normally  we  would  think  that  a  mild 
pandemonium  just  before  the  principal 
date  for  payment  of  taxes  would  be  just 
the  thing  the  Treasury  would  wish  to 
adjust — unless  the  Treasury  was  delib- 
erately striving  for  a  spectacular  rise  in 
interest  rates 

Yes;  1  think  we  may  be  sure  that 
Professor  Hams'  letter  is  timely  All 
the  evidence  points  to  a  new  drive  to  fa- 
cilitate an  adjustment  in  Congress,  to 
the  end  that  Congress  adapts  its  views  to 
those  of  the  admmistration  and  repeals 
the  interest  rate  ceiling. 

I  will  insert  Dr.  Harris'  letter  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  will  read  it.  It  is  a  sound  let- 
ter. Dealing  as  it  does  with  monetary 
matters,  and  with  Federal  Reserve  and 
Treasury  policies,  it  deals  with  a  field  in 
which  Pi-ofessor  Harris  is  one  of  the 
Nations  foremost  experts.  But  more 
than  that.  Dr.  Harris'  analysis  is  not 
confined  to  the  ivory  tower  of  theoretical 
economics.  It  .shows  an  acute  perception 
of  the  practical  setting  on  what  we 
might  call  the  political  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  the  field  of  economics. 

HIGH     INTEREST    NOT    CAUSED    BY     INCREASH)    D«- 
MAND    FOR    INVESTMEHT    PTINDS 

Before  closing,  there  is  one  point  in 
Dr.  Harris"  letter  on  which  I  would  like 
to  make  specific  comment  While  rec- 
ognizing that  the  high  interest  rates  are 
a  product  of  deliberate  and  conscious 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Efr.  Har- 
ris also  observes  that  high  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  are.  in  part,  a  re- 
sult of  increased  competition  for  fimds 
— from  other  borrowers.  He  points  out 
not  incorrectly,  that  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have,  in  recent  years,  in- 
creased their  debts  much  more  than  has 
the  Federal  Government,  and  that  many 
of  these  borrowers  are  prepared  to  pay 
much  more  for  credit  than  is  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment. 

These  observations,  if  left  without  fur- 
ther facts,  could  be  taken  to  support  the 
notion  that  an  increased  demand  for 
investment  funds  has  caused  the  in- 
creased interest  rates.  This  is  not  the 
fact,  although  TreasuiT  and  Federal  Re- 
serve .spokesmen  frequently  make  state- 
menu;  which  suggest  that  it  is  the  fact. 
By  any  proper  method  of  comparing 
the  demand  for  investment  funds,  we 
will  find.  I  think,  that  the  demand  has 
been  no  higher  in  the  recent  years  of 
fantastically  high  interest  rates  than 
in  years  when  interest  rates  were  much 
more  modest  and  reasonable. 

You  cannot  properly  compare  the  de- 
mand for  investment  funds  with  the 
demand  of  100  years  ago.  or  20  years 
ago.  or  5  years  ago — if  you  are  looking 
for  the  influence  of  demand  on  interest 
rates.  The  question  is  whether  the  de- 
mand for  investment  funds  is  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  production, 
or  a  greater  r>ercentage  of  Its  income 


now  than  it  was  100  years  ago,  5  years 
ago.  or  V.  years  ago. 

What  is  the  total  demand  for  invest- 
ment funds? 

If  we  lake  the  total  gross  private  do- 
mestic investment  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  add  to 
that  figure  the  figure  for  the  net  com- 
bined deficit  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  Governments,  and  then  add  also 
the  net  export  of  funds  from  this  coun- 
try, we  have  what  is  normally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  total  demand  for  invest- 
ment funds. 

On  this  basis,  we  will  find  that  the 
total  demand  for  investment  funds  was 
less  in  1957.  for  example,  a  year  of  fan- 
ta-stically  high  interest  rates,  than  in 
1952  or  1953,  both  years  of  much  more 
moderate  interest  rates. 

This  brings  me  to  a  related  topic. 
F^eral  Reserve  and  Treasury  spokes- 
men have  a  theory  that  high  interest 
rates  cause  the  American  people  and 
the  American  business  concerns  to  save 
a  greater  percentage  of  their  income. 
A  few  years  ago  these  spokesmen  were 
making  public  statements  which  pre- 
sented the  theory  as  unquestioned  fact. 
Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  statisti- 
cal evidence  on  the  question  whether 
the  American  people  who  save  for  a 
rainy  day.  to  take  care  of  their  old  age, 
to  send  the  children  through  college,  to 
buy  a  house  and  so  on,  save  more  or  less 
for  such  becaase  of  changes  in  the  in- 
terest rate  which  they  can  obtain.. 
There  is  a  similar  amount  of  evidence 
on  the  question  whether  the  corpora- 
tions retain  more  profits  when  interest 
rates  are  high.  But  none  of  the  evidence 
supports  the  theor>'.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  evidence  would  lend  more 
support  to  a  theory  that  the  Nation 
saves  a  larger  percentage  of  its  income 
when  interest  rates  are  low  than  when 
interest  rates  are  high. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  raise  SMne 
questions  with  the  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  spokesmen  about  their  theory, 
and  I  believe  they  do  not  now  make 
statements  of  such  high  certainty  as 
they  used  to  do.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, given  up  the  theory.  Rather,  they 
have  tried  to  explain,  in  response  to  my 
questions,  that  there  is  really  no  way  to 
test  the  theory.  The  tendency  for  peo- 
ple to  spend  more,  and  save  less,  when 
interest  rates  are  high,  really  results, 
they  say.  from  the  fact  that  people  are 
more  confident  and  spend  more  freely  in 
periods  when  interest  rates  are  high, 
and  this  happens  to  be  when  business 
IS  prosperous.  Perhaps  so.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  good  enough  explanation  as  to 
why  the  evidence  does  not  support  the 
theory.  And  perhaps,  also,  the  theory 
cannot  be  supported  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  an  incorrect  theory. 

Dr.  Harris'  letter  is  as  follows; 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  20.  1960] 
Higher  Interest  Rates  or  More  Growth? 
This  Is  a  statement  In  support  of  those 
Congressmen  who  are  not  disposed  to  yield 
to  the  President's  request  for  a  removal  of 
the  Interest-rate  celling  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment securities. 

A  removal  of  the  ceUing  on  Government 
Issues  would  be  a  signal  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  to   raise    rates   further,    and    to   starve 
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the  economy  for  money  even  more  than  In 
the  past.  The  Federal  Reserve  needs  no 
such  enoour»«ement.  They  .ee  InflaUon 
everywhere,  which  they  try  to  contain 
through  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  money 
and  higher  rates  of  Interest. 

How  much  damage  can  be  done  by  the 
high  ratea  of  money,  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  now  pleading,  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing Growth  rate  from  1947  to  1952  was 
4.6  percent;  from  1952  to  1958.  2.3  percent. 
The  dear  monetary  policy,  that  is  high  rates, 
probably  more  than  anything  else,  explains 
the  difference.  By  1959,  the  cost  of  stunted 
growth  since  1952.  not  In  relation  to  the 
highest  goals  but  In  relation  to  the  achieve- 
ments under  Truman  from  1947  to  1952, 
was  about  $60  to  $70  billion  per  year. 

Why  has  the  Treasury  had  so  much  trouble 
of  late? 

Obviously,  the  dear  money  policy  largely 
Induced  by  Washington  Is  the  main  source 
of  embarrassment. 

Higher  rates  are  partly  the  result  of  In- 
creased competition  from  other  borrowers. 
The  percentage  rise  of  debt  since  1952  has 
been  42  percent;  116  percent  by  State  and 
local  governments,  97  percent  by  individuals. 
54  percent  by  corporaUons,  and  only  10  per- 
cent by  the  Treasury. 

Many  of  these  borrowers  are  prepared  to 
pay  much  more  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  competitors  to  some  extent 
are  the  Oovemmenfs  doing.  In  Its  deter- 
mination to  get  everyone  heavily  In  debt  but 
Itself,  the  Government  paid  In  part  In  an 
unequal  competition  for  funds. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  to  Improve  the 
market  for  Treasury  issues. 

Why  not  issue  securities  payable  in  stable 
dollars  to  low-Income  groups?  Why  not 
auction  securities?  Why  not  exploit  the  4- 
to  5-year  market,  of  which  the  Treasury  was 
«  largely  unaware  until  It  was  pushed  Into 
It  by  the  obtuseness  of  the  Congress?  Why 
not  force  the  Federal  Reserve  to  abandon 
a  "bills  only"  policy,  which  means  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  abandon  the  Government 
bond  market,  and  besides  means  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  disarms  Itself  of  a  potent 
weapon? 

Why  not  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
finance  increased  monetary  needs  through 
op>en-market  operations,  which  add  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Treasury  emd  should  Increase 
the  market  for  Government  securities  by 
about  $600  million  a  year? 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  why  not 
require  financial  Institutions  to  put  a  per- 
centage (vEirylng)  of  its  assets  Into  Govern- 
ment securities?  In  this  manner  the  Gov- 
ernment (the  people)  would  be  compensated 
to  some  extent  for  delegating  Its  money 
creating  authority  to  the  banks. 

Surely,  if  the  financial  institutions  In  fact 
are  required  to  purchase  securities  In  war- 
times, they  should  be  required  to  do  so  as 
long  as  we  are  in  great  danger. 

Dear  money  has  yielded  the  largest  gains 
to  the  least  productive  though  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  the  rentier  class.  Whereas 
all  [jersonal  Income  rose  by  36  percent  from 
1952  to  1959.  Interest  Income  rose  by  120 
percent. 

The  President  feared  that  the  celling 
would  force  the  Treasury  to  Issue  excessive 
amounts  of  short-term  Issues  which  the 
banks  would  have  to  purchase  with  newly 
created   money 

Despite  the  forced  issue  of  short-term 
securities  recently,  the  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment securities  by  banks  have  tumbled — a 
decline  of  $3  billion  in  1959  or  from  30  to  25 
percent  of  assets.  Actually,  a  good  part  of 
the  Treasury's  embarrassment  ar''>6e  in  1959 
from  a  net  decline  of  banks'  investments  in 
Treasury  issues  of  $7  8  billion  even  iis  Treas- 
ury debt  rose  by  $7  9  billion 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  Congress 
would  err  badly  if  it  acceded  to  the  Pres- 
ident s    request.      The    broad    limits    within 


whldh  the  Treasury  is  allowed  to  saddle  the 
taxpayer  with  Intereet  charges  should  re- 
mala  In  the  domain  of  the  people  s  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  connection.  Senators 
DotJtnAs  and  Akderson  have  shown  that  the 
Trewury  advisers  on  prices  to  be  charged 
for  lending  to  the  Government  are  those  who 
are    to    lend    the    money. 

Ojngress.  in  return  for  any  concessions, 
should  demand  Important  changes  in  mone- 
tary, debt  and  fiscal  policies.  Above  all. 
Congress  should  not  validate  a  rise  of  '/, 
peraent  since  1952  In  long-term  rates  by 
raising  ceilings  correspondingly.  To  do 
this  would  be  a  validation  of  mistaken 
policies. 

A  good  part  of  the  Improvement  In  the 
marttet  rests  with  the  administration. 
Relaxation  of  dear  money  policies  and  less 
dependence  on  monetary  policies;  more  mod- 
ern therapy  for  Inflation,  improved  market- 
ing procedures  for  Government  securities,  a 
directive  to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  abandon 
( 1 )  the  'bills  only"  policy  and  (2)  expansion 
only  by  cutting  reserve  requirements.  Then 
we  shall  have  less  recession,  more  growth, 
more  public  welfare,  a  more  equitable  rela- 
tion between  the  Government  and  financial 
institutions,  and  a  larger  and  more  orderly 
m.Ttket  for  Government  securities. 

SEYMotnt  E    Harxis. 
Littauer   Professor   of   PolUical    Econ- 
omy.  Harvard   University. 
OAMBRmcE,  Mass. 


ing  these  three  locations  and  in  propos- 
ing their  acquisition  and  administration 
for  public  inspiration  and  enjoyment. 


GENER.\L  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LIBON.^TI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thomas!  I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legi.<;lative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  independent 
oCBces  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


NATIONAL    SEASHORES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  SaylorJ  may 
extjend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlliiioLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
totiay  introduced  a  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish three  areas — Cape  Cod,  Mass.; 
Padre  Island.  Tex.:  and  the  Oregon 
Dunes — as  national  seashores.  This  bill 
takes  the  place  of  a  bill.  H.R.  7407,  which 
I  introduced  on  May  27,  1959.  based  on 
an  executive  communication  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  My  earher 
bill  provided  for  three  national  .seashores 
buc  did  not  specify  any  of  the  areas  in- 
volved. My  new  bill  sp)ecifies  three  areas 
which  are  now  recommended  b/the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.       _,./ 

A  year  aeto  there  was  considerable  un- 
certainty and  controversy  a.s  to  the  areas 
that  should  be  designated  as  national 
seashores.  Inve.'^tigations  and  hearings 
witih  respect  to  Cape  Cod.  Padre  Island, 
and  the  Oregon  Dunes  have  proceeded  to 
a  point  that  clearly  indicates  that  these 
thi^e  areas  should  be  selected.  Arrange- 
ments reasonably  satisfactory  to  most  of 
the  interested  persons  in  the  local  areas 
haTe  been  developed 

The.se  three  .seashores  are  well  sepa- 
rated and  distinctly  different  in  their 
characteristics.  The  Cape  Cod  Sea.shore 
combines  exceptional  scenic  and  natural 
mterests  with  a  rich  historical  setting. 
The  Padre  Island  Seashore  is  a  spacious 
area  useful  for  many  types  of  year- 
round  recreation.  The  Oregon  Dunes 
Seashore  is  a  unique  combination  of 
spectacular  sand  dunes  and  fresh- water 
lakes. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Pred  A. 
Seaton  is  to  be  congratulated  in  select- 


coRRi':c^noN 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Foley)  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  Members  of  the  House 
requesting  suptx)rt  for  HR  2331.  "To 
establish  the  C  LO  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Parkway."  inadvertently 
contained  an  error.  A  correct*^  veision 
is  as  folNjws: 

Dear  Colleacttt:  Very  soon  the  House  will 
consider  HR  2331.  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  and  Parkway  A  bill  subst-nntlally  the 
same  passed  the  Senate  in  July  1957,  It  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  In  the  House,  hav- 
ing been  rej>orted  by  the  Interior  Commltti^ 
by  a  large  majority  on  a  voice  vote. 

The  C  &  O.  Canal  stretches  along  the 
Potomac  River  for  185  miles  from  Washing- 
ton to  Cumberland.  Md  Built  between  1828 
and  1850,  It  Is  the  last.  Intact  survivor  of 
our  country  8  canal-building  era  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  owned  the  canal  since 
1938  The  March  1960  Issue  of  National  Geo- 
graphic magnelne  contains  an  Impressive 
picture  and  narrative  description  of  the 
canal  t>ejflnnlne  on  page  419. 

HR  2331,  in  setting  aside  165  miles  of 
this  unique  and  scenic  relic  as  a  national 
park,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terica'  to  purchase  a  maximum  of  lO.O^JO 
acres  for  development  purposes.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  25-mlle  parkway  overlooking  the 
canal  in  mountainous  west'^rn  Maryland. 

The  total  estimated  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment cost  Is  912  million  Of  this 
amount  about  $6  million  would  be  used  by 
the  National  Park  Service  between  now  and 
1966. 

The  C  &  O  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
and  Parkway  will  provide  unusual  educa- 
tional and  recreational  facilities  to  over  19 
million  people  within  a  1.50-mile  radius. 

Your  support  for  HR.  2331  would  be 
greatly  appreciated 

Cordially  yours, 

John  R  Folet, 
^f■-rnber  of  Congress. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES  VLS-A-VIS  THE  AIR 
FORCE  MANUAL 

The  SPE.\KER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Jackson]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3.  the  gentlMnan  noiw  address- 
ing the  House  spoke  to  the  membership 
in  an  hour-long  speech  entitled  "Uncer- 
tain Trumpets."  The  speech  dealt  with 
the  controversial  Air  Force  manual  and 
of  certain  matters  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  orgai.iza- 
tion's  claim  to  representation  of  38  mil- 
lion American  Protestants  in  council- 
affiliated  churches.  The  requests  for  re- 
prints of  the  si>eech  required  a  print- 
ing of  75.000  copies,  and  an  additional 
order  for  the  same  number  is  present- 
ly being  prepared  The  national  re- 
sponse from  every  State  in  the  Union 
to  the  remarks  the  gentleman  deliveied 
here  on  March  3  served  to  dispel  in 
hi.s  own  mind  any  lingering  doubt  as  to 
tiie  validity  of  the  council's  claim  to 
representation  of  this  large  number  of 
Americans  If  the  factors  of  time  and 
space  permitted,  he  could  document  in 
the  Record  a  nationwide  protest  of  great- 
er proportions  than  any  hi.*;  office  has 
experienced  during  the  13  years  he  has 
served  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

On  yesterday  three  distineui.shed 
Members  of  the  House  delivered  eloquent 
speeches  supporting  the  po.sition  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  vis-a-vis 
the  Air  Force  manual.  The  records  of 
some  leading  spokesmen  for  the  council 
were  spread  upon  the  record  to  demon- 
strate beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt 
that  these  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  churches 
could  not  have  been  Communists.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  no  such  charge 
has  ever  been  leveled. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the 
charges  of  Communist  association  de- 
tailed in  the  Air  Force  manual  This 
material  has  been  debated  at  such  great 
length,  and  by  so  many  people,  that  all 
Informed  readers  have  by  this  time  made 
their  own  evaluation  and  determination 
so  far  as  the  allegations  them.selves  are 
concerned.  On  this  occa'^ion  I  will  go 
to  but  a  .'^inyle  point  in  the  continuing 
controversy,  and  document  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  irrefutable  evidence  of  a  con- 
tinuing blindness  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  national  council  as  to 
the  nature  and  techniques  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

A  fruKal  housewife,  in  an  effort  to  ease 
family  finances,  determmes  to  make  her- 
self a  dress.  To  do  this  she  shops  around 
for  a  pattern  she  likes,  chooses  the  ma- 
terial wiUi  which  she  wants  to  work, 
and  proceeds  to  construct  the  new  gar- 
ment— always  with  the  fond  hope  that 
husband,  children,  and  friends  will  view 
the  finished  product  with  approval. 

The  construction  of  a  new  social  order 
also  requires  a  pattern— material  with 
which  to  work — and  a  sewing  machine. 
In  its  efforts  to  build  a  new  world  order 
the  architects  of  the  national  council 
have  selected  some  strange  material  and 
some  clashing  colors.  That  the  product 
emerging  from  the  council's  sewing  ma- 


chine does  not  please  all  of  its  church 
family  is  daily  becoming  more  evident. 

What  pattern  has  the  NCC  cut  for 
the  bright  new  order.  It  is  not  a  new 
pattern,  but  a  familiar  one  on  the  world 
scene  since  man  first  emerged,  upright 
and  dignified,  from  the  mists  of 
antiquity. 

In  essence,  the  pattern  is  one  of  benev- 
olent paternalism — that  of  the  father 
image,  and  one  which  indicates  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  Protestants 
are  not  qualified  to  make  reasonable  de- 
terminations on  social  and  ix)litical 
issues. 

But  it  is  to  some  of  the  materials  and 
instruments  utilized  by  the  national 
council  that  the  gentleman  wishes  to  di- 
rect the  burden  of  his  remarlcs  today. 
On  March  3.  he  ix)inted  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  any  association,  at  any  level, 
between  Christian  ministers  and  known 
conspirators  of  the  Soviet  aggression. 
The  Communist  purpose  is  not  the 
Christian  purpose,  and  the  dedicat.ed  ef- 
forts of  Communist  spokesmen  since 
Marx  and  Enples  should  have  demon- 
stratf^  by  this  time  to  all  thinking  men 
the  nature  of  the  threat  posed  by  atheis- 
tic commimism  to  the  integrity  and  the 
freedom  of  all  churches. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  instruments 
chosen  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  its  efforts  to  construct  a 
new  social  order  I  am  willing  to  rest 
on  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  hiring  arsonists  to  do 
con.'^truction. 

In  1957  the  depaitment  of  racial  and 
cultural  relations  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  published  a  40-page  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Negro  American — A 
Readine  List";  240  works  were  recom- 
mended  m   the   pamphlet. 

Alfred  S  Kramer,  associate  executive 
director  of  the  department  of  racial  and 
cultural  relations  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Chuiches,  stated  in  the  foreword 
to  the  pamphlet  that  its  compilers  "have 
done  an  admirable  piece  of  work."  The 
pamphlet,  he  said,  contained  the  names 
of  books  "about  Negroes  which  are  safe 
to  recommend  for  children — safe  because 
they  qualify  as  literature." 

Edith  L  Hussey,  who  is  credited  with 
most  of  the  work  in  compiling  the  read- 
ing list,  states  in  the  introduction  to  the 
pamphlet  that  it  is  a  "careful  selection" 
and  "we  have  tried  to  save  you  time  by 
culling  the  best." 

Whether  or  not  blasphemy  and  ob- 
scenity constitute  the  "best"  I  must  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  read- 
er. I  must  conclude,  however,  that  those 
responsible  for  compiling  the  list  of  rec- 
ommended books  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  must  have 
found  some  material  in  the  Commimist- 
authored  books  which  placed  a  brick  here 
and  there  in  the  new  order  under  con- 
struction. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  authors  whose  names  and 
records  of  activity  in  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Commimist  conspiracy  I  shall  in- 
clude hereunder,  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  assess  the  blame  for 
inclusion  of  the  material  upon  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  national  council 
hierarchy. 


I  do  contend  that  the  blasphemy  of  a 
Du  Bois  has  no  place  in  a  list  of  books 
recommended  for  teachers  and  children, 
nor  should  passages  so  lurid  and  erotic 
as  to  cause  a  U.S.  postmaster  to  bar  them 
from  the  mail  be  included  in  such  a 
recommended  list.  If  the  inclusion  of 
the  books  and  the  passages  to  which  I 
have  referred  stems  from  lack  of  super- 
vision by  council  authorities  of  material 
which  is  recommended  in  the  name  of 
the  council,  this  is  one  thing.  If  the 
works  and  the  excerpts  referred  to  are 
endorsed  by  the  council  after  knowl- 
edge of  the  authors  and  the  obscenities 
are  made  known  to  council  members, 
that  is  quite  another  thing. 

Let  us  look  at  several  of  the  authors, 
whose  continuing  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  have  won 
them  acclaim  and  awards  from  Soviet 
leaders.  Their  stocks  in  trade  have 
been  and  are  venom,  vilification  of  the 
American  system,  and  blasphemy  so 
repugnant  that  it  should  not  be  included 
in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Of  the  obscene  passages  I  shall 
speak  later. 

The  first  of  the  Commiinist  authors, 
Victor  Perlo.  is  included  in  the  list  of 
recommended  books  issued  by  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Churches  reading 
list. 

The  record  indicates  as  follows: 

VICTOB    PEELO 

Perlo "s  book.  "The  Negro  in  Southern 
Agriculture."  is  on  the  National  Council 
of  Churches'  reading  list.  This  book 
was  published  in  1953  by  International 
Publishers,  the  Communist  Party's  major 
publishing  firm  in  this  country. 

According  to  a  1945  document  of  a 
U.S.  intelligence  agency.  Perlo  had  served 
as  the  head  of  the  second  most  impor- 
tant espionage  group  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. This  document  identified  Nathan 
Giegory  Silvermaster  as  the  leader  of  the 
most  important  group. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Elizabeth 
Bentley  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  in  1952.  two  espio- 
nage rings — and  I  underline  the  word 
"espionage" — made  up  of  Government 
employees  in  Washington  worked  under 
her.  One  of  them  was  headed  by  Silver- 
master  and  the  other  was  known  as  the 
Perlo  group,  because  it  was  headed  by 
■Victor  Perlo. 

Perlo  has  also  been  identified  as  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Ware  cell,  the 
first  Communist  cell  to  be  established 
within  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  early 
thirties. 

Perlo  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  on 
present  and  past  Communist  Party 
membership  and  on  espionage  activities 
when  called  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  That 
committee's  report,  "Interlocking  Sub- 
version in  Government  Departments," 
describes  Perlo  as  "an  open  propagan- 
dist for  the  Soviet  world  conspiracy." 

Why,  and  I  ask  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  was  it  felt  necessary  to  go 
to  an  identified  agent  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  for  works  to  be  included  in  a 
bibliography  suitable  for  reading  by 
PTA  teachers  and  schoolchildren? 
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His  book.  'Ainerican  Imperialism." 
was  highly  praised  in  the  Communist 
press  and  contains  vicious  smears  of  the 
United  States.  Perlo  testified  that  he 
was  proud  of  this  book  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  committee.  He 
has  also  written  for  Soviet  publications. 

Perlo  also  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment when  questioned  concerning  es- 
pionage activities  and  Communist  Party 
membership  when  he  appeared  before 
the  House  Commitee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  1948. 

HERBERT    .APTHEKER 

Aptheker's  book.  "A  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  People  in  the  United 
States.'  is  on  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  reading  Ust. 

Aptheker  is  one  of  the  chief  theore- 
ticians of  the  U.S.  Comunist  Party.  This 
statement  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  presently  director  of  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Science,  the  major  open  Commu- 
nist Party  school  in  the  United  States 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  also  editor  of  Po- 
litical Affairs,  the  Communist  Party's 
official  monthly  theoretical  organ,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  this  position  by 
the  National  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  at  a  meeting  in  July  1957. 

I  ask  parenthetically  if  there  are  not 
enough  loyal  American  writers  in  this 
country  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  the  American  Ne- 
gro to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  to  employ  the  serv- 
ices of  espionage  agents— identified 
Communists. 

He  has  also  served  as  associate  editor 
of  Masses  and  Mainstream — now  called 
Mainstream— a  Communist  Party  cul- 
tural monthly. 

Prior  to  holding  his  present  position 
as  head  of  the  faculty  of  social  science, 
Aptheker  taught  at  its  predecessor,  the 
Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science,  and 
also  at  the  Party's  School  for  Democracy 
In  1958  Aptheker  was  appointed  to 
the  Communist  Party  draft  program 
committee. 

Testifying  as  a  defense  witness  for  the 
top  Communist  Party  leaders  in  the  first 
Smith  Act  trial,  and  also  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  proceedings  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  in 
1952,  Aptheker  stated  that  he  had  joined 
the  Communist  Party  in  1939.  In  the 
latter  proceedings  he  stated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  were  on  the 
side  of  peace,  but  that  he  believed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was 
"the  center  of  war  danger  in  the  world." 

W     E     B     Dtr    BOIS 

Du  Bois'  book,  ■Black  Reconstruc- 
tion." is  on  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  recommended  reading  list. 

Du  Bois  has  served  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Communist  Party's  Jefferson  School 
of  Social  Science.  He  has  been  a  con- 
tributing editor  for  the  party's  cultural 
magazine,  Masses  and  Mainstream,  and 
has  written  articles  for  the  New  World 
Review,  a  Communist  monthly  propa- 
ganda magazine,  concerning  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  and  also  for 
Science  and  Society,  the  Communist- 
Marxist  quarterly. 

In  1954  he  sent  his  greetings  to  the 
Daily  Worker  on  the  occasion  of  its  30th 
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anniversary.  He  has  had  works  pub- 
lished by  New  Century  Publishers,  one 
of  the  party's  publishing  houses.  Du 
Bois  has  been  actively  associated  with 
over  75  Communist  fronts  and  causes. 
He  was  denied  admission  to  Canada  in 
1952,  and  also  was  refused  a  passport  by 
the  U.S.  Government  until  the  time  of 
the  Kent-Briehl  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  1952  he  was  awarded  the  Peace 
Prize  by  the  Soviet-controlled  World 
Peace  Council.  This  was  a  reward  for 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Peace  In- 
formation Center,  a  Communist  organi- 
zatiooi  established  in  New  York  City  to 
dissemmate  in  the  United  States.  Mos- 
cow s  world  peace  appeal  IXi  Bois  was 
prosecuted  by  the  U.S.  Government  for 
refusing  to  register  as  the  agent  for  a 
foreign  power  while  directing  the  Peace 
Information  Center,  but  was  acquitted 
on  the  grounds  that  the  US.  Govern- 
ment failed  to  show  a  contractual, rela- 
tion between  him  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1953  Du  Bois  bestowed  on  Howard 
Fast  a  peace  prize  which  had  been 
awarded  him  by  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil, and  opened  the  ceremonies  at  which 
Paul  Robeson  was  presented  with  Mos- 
cow's peace  prize 

Receiving  a  passport,  after  the  Kent- 
Briehl  decision.  i:>u  Bois  and  his  wife 
traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  then, 
in  violation  of  passport  regulations,  to 
Red  China.  In  Peking,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  9 1st  birthday,  he  was  given  a  din- 
ner by  the  Chinese  Government  which 
was  attended  by  Vice  Premier  Chen  Yi. 
He  received  many  tributes  from  leading 
Communists  on  this  occasion.  In  a 
speech  he  made  on  this  occasion,  Du  Bois 
heaped  praise  on  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  urged  the  people  of 
Africa  to  arise  and  turn  to  the  USSR. 
followmg  the  example  of  China.  He  also 
attacked  churches  and  the  clergymen, 
and  defamed  the  United  States,  which 
he  branded  as  an  enemy  of  Africa.  He 
told  the  people  of  that  continent.  "Be- 
ware Africa.  America  bargains  for  your 
soul." 

At  the  time  of  the  Rosenberg  case,  Dr 
Em  Bois  spoke  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Government  in  the  following 
words: 

We    are    the   murderers   hurling   mud. 
We  Eire   the   witchhunters  drinking   blood. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  China.  Du 
Bois  composed  a  poem,  "I  Sing  to  China." 
Excerpts  from  it  follow: 
Down  then,  religion  and  church,  temple  and 

pagoda; 
Awiiy  myth  and  miracle,  creed  and  dogma 
Rejoice,   honesty,   God   lives   again! 
But  not  your  God.  Europe  and  America! 
Not  that,  not  that; 
No  Christ  to  kUl,  no  faith  to  fan. 
What  China  urfllrshlps  Is  a  man. 
A  «orklngman. 
Commune,    Communes,    with    the    elect    of 

Heaven, 
With   Mother    Earth,    daughter   of    Sky    and 

Sun. 
Born  of  democracy,  fertilized  by  conrununl^m. 
Parents  of  revolution,  makers  of  the  world. 

SHIRLEY    GRAHAM 

Shirley  Graham  Is  the  wife  of  W.  E.  B 
Du  Bois.    The  following  books,  written  by 


her.    are    on    the    National    Council    of 
Churches'  recommended  reading  list: 

•Booker  T.  Washington."  educator  of 
hand,  head,  and  heart. 

■Jean  Baptiste  Pointe  de  Sable." 
founder  of  Chicago. 

■The  Story  of  PhlUis  Wheatley  " 

"There  Was  Once  a  Slave."  the  heroic 
story  of  Frederick  Douglass. 

•Your  Most  Humble  Servant,  "  the 
stor>'  of  Benjamin  Banneker. 

•Dr  George  W  Carver;  Scientist." 
written  by  Shirley  Graham  and  George 
D.  Lip.scomb 

Shirley  Graham  hai>  been  a  contribut- 
ing editor  to  the  Communist  magazine. 
Masses  and  Mainstream,  served  on  the 
editorial  board  of  Paul  Robeson's  publi- 
cation ■  Freedom.  "  and  was  also  on  the 
faculty  of  the  George  Washington  Carver 
School,  now  defunct  Communist  train- 
ing institution. 

She  wa-s  a  marshal  in  the  Communist 
Party's  1950  May  Day  parade,  and  has 
an  extensive  record  of  afTiliation  with 
Communist  fronts  and  causes 

She  was  identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  by  Louis  Budenz. 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker  and  member  of  the  Commyni.st 
Party's  National  Committee,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  during  its  hearings  on 
the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship 

She  and  her  husband  were  received  by 
Khrushchev  him.self  when  they  visited 
Russia  in  1958  and  were  entertained  by 
Prenruer  Chou  E:n-lai  while  in  Peiping. 

GENE    WEl.TnSH 

The  book.  "In  Henry's  Back  Yard." 
written  by  Gene  Weltfish  and  Ruth  Bene- 
dict, now  deceased,  is  on  the  National 
Council  of  Churches'  reading  hst. 

Gene  Weltfish  has  an  extensive  record 
of  affiliation  with  Communist  fronts. 
She  was  dismissed  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  the  spring  of  1953,  after  she 
had  accused  the  United  States  of  wag- 
ing germ  warfare  in  Korea,  and  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  when  questioned 
by  a  Senate  committee  on  the  question 
of  membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 

Prior  to  her  death  in  1948  Ruth  Bene- 
dict had  been  associated  with  over  35 
Communist  fronts. 

GUNNAR    MTRDAL 

Myrdal's  book.  "An  American  Dilem- 
ma," is  on  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  reading  list. 

This  book  defames  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers of  our  country  and  attempts  to 
discredit  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  quotations: 

The  150-year-old  Constitution  la  In  many 
respects  Impractical  and  ill-suited  for  mod- 
ern conditions  and  .since,  furthermore,  the 
drafters  of  the  document  made  it  technically 
difficult  to  change  even  If  there  were  no 
popular  feeling  against  change. 

Modern  historical  studies  of  how  the  Con- 
stitution came  to  be  as  It  Is  reveal  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  nearly  a  plot 
against  the  common  people  Until  recently, 
the  Constitution  has  been  used  to  block  the 
popular  will. 

James  E.  Jackson,  Jr.,  incidentally  no 
relative  of  mine,  is  presently  editor  of 
the  Worker,  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  and 


its  southern  affairs  secretary  His  wife 
has  written  in  the  past  that  Jackson  col- 
laborated with  Myrdal  in  the  writing  of 
"An  American  Dilemma  " 

When  Jackson  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  In 
May  1959  he  was  asked  If  he  had  assisted 
Myrdal  in  the  writing  of  this  book. 
Jackson  refused  to  answer,  invoking  the 
fifth  amendment. 

E      FRANKLIN    rRAZIE« 

Two  of  Frazier's  books,  "The  Negro  In 
the  United  States"  and  "Negro  Youth  at 
the  Crossways."  are  on  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  reading  ILst. 

Frazier  Is  head  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Howard  University.  He  has 
been  a  contributing  editor  for  Science 
and  Society,  has  written  for  New  Masses, 
and  lectured  at  the  George  Washington 
Carver  School.  He  has  been  associated 
with  several  dozen  Communist  fronts 
and  causes. 

At  Turner's  Arena  in  1949  he  praised 
Paul  Robeson  as  one  who  "represents 
the  Negro  man  in  the  masculine  role  as  a 
fearless  and  independent  thinker." 

His  book.  "The  Negro  in  the  United 
States,"  was  favorably  reviewed  by  the 
Daily  Worker  and  the  People's  World 
and  alonp  with  other  of  his  works  was 
sold  at  the  party's  bookstore  in  New 
York  City,  the  Workers  Book  Shop. 

ALAN     LOMAX 

■'Our  Singing  Country"  by  Alan  and 
John  Lomax  is  on  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  reading  list 

Al&n  Lomax  has  been  a.ssociated  with 
15  or  more  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions »nd  has  been  particularly  active  as 
an  enterfHiner  for  Communi.st  and  pro- 
CommunLst  gatherings 

He  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Peoples  Songs.  Party  entertainment 
front,  and  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
People's  Song  Book. 

BENJAMIN  A.  BOTKrN 

Botkin's  book.  "Lay  My  Burden  Down, 
a  Folk  History  of  Slavery.  "  is  on  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  reading  list. 

Botkin  has  been  associated  with  15 
Communist  fronts  and  causes. 

Like  Lomax.  he  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  People's  Songs. 

In  1948  he  signed  a  statement  sup- 
porting the  Soviet  Union  in  opposition 
to  the  leaders  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  to 
a  very  difficult  and  repugnant  task,  that 
of  discussing  certain  passages  from  sev- 
eral of  the  books  listed  as  recommended 
reading  by  an  agency  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States.  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
no  member  of  the  Council  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  passages, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  when  such 
knowledge  is  made  available  to  them. 
they  will,  with  a  single  voice,  require  the 
removal  of  the  offending  books  from  the 
list. 

I  am  not  a  bookburner.  nor  a  Puritan 
in  my  realmg  habits,  but  I  have  viewed 
with  deep  concern,  shared  by  millions  of 
our  people,  the  growing  threat  of  com- 
mercial pornography.  What  an  adult 
reads  and  what  books  he  selects,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  personal  choice 
What  a  child  reads,  and  what  is  directed 


to  his  attention,  is  quite  another  matter, 
and  to  shield  the  Immature  mind  from 
obscenity  would  appear  to  be  a  duty  of 
churchmen. 

In  several  of  the  books  on  the  recom- 
mended reading  list  are  passages  which 
I  can  only  describe  as  shocking.  When 
a  housewife  in  California  did  some  re- 
.search  on  the  books  listed  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  as  desirable  for  PTA. 
school  and  teacher's  work,  she  excerpted 
some  of  the  passages  and  requested  her 
postmaster  to  give  her  an  opinion  as  to 
the  mailability  of  the  excerpts.  She  was 
informed  that  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1461  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  the  material  could  not  be  placed 
in  the  mail  for  delivery.  This  section  of 
the  Code  reads  as  follows: 

Obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or  filthy  publi- 
cations or  writings,  or  mall  containing  in- 
formation concerning  where,  how.  or  from 
whom  such  may  be  obtained,  and  matter 
which  Is  otherwise  mailable  but  which  has 
on  Its  wrapper,  or  envelope,  any  Indecent, 
lewd,  lusclvious.  or  obscene  writing  or  print- 
lilg.  Any  maU  containing  any  filthy.  vlJe.  or 
Indecent  thing. 

Upon  receipt  of  certain  excerpts  from 
the  books  above  mentioned,  the  post- 
master addressed  a  communication  as 
follows: 


Dear   Mrs. 


Your   attention    Is   di- 


rected to  the  mimeographed  circular  mailed 
In  this  office  March  24.  1956,  entitled  "To  the 
Leaders  of  the  Community. '  sheet  No.  2, 
March  12,  1956 

The  material  Identified  above  Is  nonmaU- 
able  under  section  1461  of  title  18,  United 
Stales  Code. 

You  are  cautioned  against  depositing  such 
matter  in   the  malls  In   the  future. 
Very    truly    yours. 

Llewellyn  D.  Crandall, 

Acting  Postmaster. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman specify  which  books  the  postmas- 
ter said  were  not  mailable? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  men- 
tion them  on  the  floor,  but  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  give  the  gentlewoman  the 
information  she  requires. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  seems  to 
me  if  this  accusation  is  going  to  be  made 
on  the  floor,  the  .'-pecinc  books  should 
be  brought  in  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman.  I  can  think  of  one  at 
the  moment.     I  have  several  references. 

One  is  "Without  Magnolias." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman give  the  other  ones? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  I  have  the 
following  letter  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment dated  April  18.  1960: 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green  :  Confirming 
the  telephonic  conversation  between  Mr  Har- 
rison, of  your  office,  and  Mr.  Parr,  of  this 
office  this  date,  please  be  advised  that  our 
records  do  not  Indicate  that  the  Post  Office 
De;>artment  has  had  occasion  to  rule  upon 
the  mailability  of  the  follo'wlng  book:  "With- 
out Magnolias,"  by  Bucklln  Moon 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  G    Knoll, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  information.  The  informa- 
tion I  have — and  I  am  about  to  read 
the  letter — is:  "You  are  cautioned 
against  depositing  such  matter  in  the 
mails  in  the  future."  This  is  the  infor- 
mation I  have.  I  wish  it  were  i>ossible 
for  me  to  send  the  page  to  the  gentle- 
woman with  the  excerpts  in  the  books, 
but  this  I  cannot,  and  I  cannot  yield 
further  at  the  moment. 

The  tragic  part  of  this  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  objectionable  material 
was  not  mailed  by  a  purveyor  of  filth,  but 
by  a  citizen  attempting  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  her  fellow  citizens  material 
which  concerned  her  as  a  parent. 

To  attempt  to  insert  these  lurid  pass- 
ages in  the  Congressional  Record  would 
bring  down  on  me  the  strongest  con- 
demnation of  all  right-minded  persons, 
nor  would  it  avail  me  anything  to  protest 
that  I  was  simply  extracting  passages 
from  books  approved  for  children  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

I  shal.,  however,  be  willing  to  furnish 
the  excerpts  in  question  to  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  or  to  any  other  responsible 
adult.  :;n  light  of  the  letter  from  the 
Acting  Postmaster.  I  shall  not  put  them 
in  the  U.S.  mail. 

Communists,  bla.<5phemers.  and  pomog- 
raphers  may  assi.st  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  to  erect  a  new  order, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  house  which 
neither  the  board  of  the  national  council 
nor  mar  y  millions  of  American  citizens 
would  w:int  to  inhabit. 

There  is  enough  integrity,  sufficient 
ability,  enough  talent,  among  loyal 
American  artists,  writers,  scientists,  and 
poets  to  insure  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious construction  of  a  decent  world 
order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  the 
services  of  those  who  owe  fealty  to  a 
system  v  hich  is  characterized  by  the  deg- 
radation of  the  human  soul.  Ameri- 
cans are  watchmg  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  and  no  speeches,  in  what- 
ever number,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  will  influence  one  way  or 
another  the  ultimate  decision  that  must 
certainly  be  made. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  no  ammosity  toward  either 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  or 
to  any  other  ecclesiastical  body  in  this 
country.  My  concern  goes  to  the  point 
when  any  group,  whether  it  be  a  religious 
group,  a  labor  group,  or  a  group  in  edu- 
cation, employs  the  services  of  men  and 
women  who  are  known  to  the  security 
agencies  of  this  country,  to  the  investi- 
gating committees  of  this  Congress,  to 
be  disloyal,  to  have  engaged  in  espio- 
nage, tc  have  transmitted  secrets  vital 
to  the  security  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  an  enemy. 
Whether  it  is  sheer  blindness  which  leads 
to  the  employment  of  such  people— and 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  it  is  a  lack  of  su- 
pei-v'ision  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches — or  whether  It  be  inadvert- 
ence, I  see  it  as  my  duty  to  bring  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  I  see  them  in  good 
conscience,  to  this  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  And.  if  in  rang- 
ing  myself   or    in  appearing    to    range 
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myself  against  the  angels  I  am  com- 
mitting a  mortal  sin.  then  I  and  I  alone 
shall  have  to  answer  for  it.  But,  the 
tremendous  protest  which  is  coming  up, 
the  necessity  for  extended  defense  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and,  I  might  add,  very 
able  defense  by  men  and  women  for 
whom  I  have  a  high  regard,  indicates 
that  this  protest  is  not  only  being  gen- 
erated but  that  it  is  striking  home.  I 
hope  that  spokesmen  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  will  ask  to  see  the  passages 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  cannot  conceive.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
any  man  who  wears  the  cloth  of  any 
church  in  this  country-  read  these  lines 
without  repugnance. 

We  come  then  to  this;  If  they,  them- 
selves, are  not  doing  it.  who  is  doing  it? 
Who  is  working  behind  the  scenes  doing 
these  things?  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  their  spokesmen— and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  them — pledge 
their  loyalty.  But  there  are  those  rep- 
resented in  their  bibliographies  who  are 
not  loyal,  who  have  gone  to  jail  for  dis- 
loyalty. Why  should  they  be  repre- 
sented in  a  publication  of  a  great  church 
organization? 

The  Congress  cannot,  and  it  would  be 
very  stupid  for  it  to  try  to,  clean  house. 
We  are  prohibited  from  so  doin^  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
quite  rightfully.  But  someone  has  to 
clean  house  and  it  seems  to  me  this  bibli- 
ography hands  to  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  a  broom  which  they  could 
start  to  work  with. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon,  if  she  has  fur- 
ther comment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oretzon  I  would  say 
to  my  colleague  from  California  that 
certainly  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  join 
him  if  he  is  really  interested  in  a  drive 
against  obscenity — obscenity  in  this 
country-  as  reflected  in  the  magazines  at 
the  comer  drugstore,  the  pornographic 
material  given  to  high  school  students. 
and  the  obscene  material  going  through 
the  mails  every  day. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
sylvania '  Mrs  Gran.ahan  ]  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  very  fine  job  that  she 
has  done  m  calling  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  amount  of  ob- 
scene literature  that  is  being  sent 
through  the  mails.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  single  person  in  this  House  who 
would  not  join  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  a  drive  against  obscenity.  I  am 
a  littie  bit  puzzled  whether  his  speech 
today  is  against  obscenity  itself  or 
whether  it  is  an  attack  on  the  National 
Council  of  Churches 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  Speaker,  my  con- 
cern with  obscenity  equals  that  of  the 
gentlewoman's.  I  agree  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania  (  Mrs.  Grana- 
H.AN'.  has  done  a  very  fine  job  But  my 
concern  with  obscenity  on  the  street 
corner  is  no  greater  than  my  concern  for 
obscenity  when  it  appears  in  what  one 
would  assume  to  be  the  least  likely  place 
in  the  world  to  find  it.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman would  agree,  in  a  publication  the 
foreword  of  which  goes  to  some  consid- 
erable length  to  make  its  point.  And  I 
shall  read  just  one  line  from  the  fore- 


word of  this  book.     This  is  speaking  of 
those  who  compiled  the  bibliography. 

Their  first  thought  was  that  teachers  and 
librarians  might  profit  by  knowing  what 
bocks  about  Negroes  are  safe  to  recommend 
for  cUlldren. 

I  have  a  child  and  I  would  be  horri- 
fied If  I  found  him  with  the  book  "With- 
out Magnolias"  in  his  httle  paw. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  at  this 
point? 

Mr  JACKSON  Yes. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  California  wants  to 
be  fair.  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
pamphlet  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
"The  Negro  American."  This  is  a  read- 
ing list  of  books  by  Negroes  and  about 
Negroes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
1  Ml".  Jackson  1  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
ute.s 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
are  other  Members  who  have  special 
orders  immediately  following  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  they 
would  have  to  consent. 

14  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 
There  wiis  no  objection. 
Mrs    GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  several  times  during  the 
remarks  which  he  has  made  he  has  given 
the  wrong  impression  when  he  has  said 
that  this  is  a  list  prepared  and  recom- 
mended for  children.     A  close  exg^mina- 
tion  of  this  list  will  not  find  "Without 
Magnolias"  on  the  list  for  children      I 
repeat  it  is   not  on  the  children's   list. 
This  pamphlet  lisUs  books  for  adults,  for 
the  intermediate  department,  for  junior 
high  department,  for  senior  high  depart- 
ment and  for  primary      These  are  five 
separate     lists     for     five    different    age 
groups     They  are  not  books  that  are  all 
recommended    for   children.     Some   are 
recommended  for  adults  only — such  as 
■White  Magnolias."  and  I  would  call  the 
gentleman's    attention   to   the   last   two 
lines  of  page  5  of  the  pamphlet  he  holds 
in  which  it  says : 

Tpe  senior  high  school  young  person  Is 
rea^y  for  critical  thinking;  he  should  be 
giv^n  mental  fare  t«  counteract  prejudice. 
an<l  opportunity  for  discussion  under  lead- 
ership. And  the  adult  who  will  reserve  Judg- 
me<it  till  he  reads  and  ponders  is  the  hope 
of  ^ur  democracy. 

And  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  earlier 
when  he  said.  "What  an  adult  reads  and 
what  books  he  selects,  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  choice." 

Mr  JACKSON  The  greatest  market 
for  pornography,  according  to  the 
records,  is  the  junior  high  school  and 
high  school  level.  This  is  the  area  in 
which  the  purveyors  of  filth  reap  their 
greatest  harvest.  I  say  again  that  I  do 
no6  think  the  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  kno'v  what  is  in 
these  books. 


Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  SCHERER  Would  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  answer  a  question? 
Does  she  believe  that  the  book.  "Without 
Magnolias"  is  suitable  for  adults? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  not 
read  the  book..  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  judge  until  I  have  read 
it.  I  think  we  are  getting  to  a  sad  place 
when  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  we  take 
it  upon  ourselves  to  decide  what  specific 
books  may  be  read.  I  suspect  this  book 
would  be  found  in  any  library  of  any 
of  the  colleges  or  universities  of  the 
country  or  in  the  public  libraries. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
this  reading  list  contains  also  the  "Re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights."  It  contains  Booker  T. 
Washington's  autobiography  'Up  From 
Slavery"  and  "The  Race  Question  and 
the  Negro  ■  by  Father  John  LaFarge.  a 
Jesuit  priest.  It  contains  lots  of  addi- 
tional books  with  which  no  one  could 
quarrel  The  gentleman  from  California 
has  picked  out  a  few,  but  in  fairness 
others  should  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  take  no  issue  with 
the  gentlewoman  on  the  matter  of  the 
worthwhile  books  I  would  not  suggest 
nor  would  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  this  material  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  if  I  did,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  seen  this  material 
would  spring  to  their  feet  immediately 
and  say,  "I  object  "  This  is  material 
which  could  not  properly  be  inserted  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  tiie  United 
States.    This  is  an  indictment  in  itself. 


PAYMENT  IN  KIND  ACT  OF  1960 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  brief  summary 
of  a  bill  I  am  introducing  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  more  and  more  talk  about  farm 
programs,  realizing  that  the  cost-price 
squeeze  has  placed  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica in  an  embarrassing  and  difficult  posi- 
tion 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  some  of  our  major 
commodities — corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton— and  a  great  emphasi.s  also  has  been 
directed  toward  the  family-size  farm 

In  my  judgment,  however,  most  of  the 
programs  have  not  been  realistically  de- 
signed to  help  the  small  farms  of  Amer- 
ica. The  family-size  farm  has  in  many, 
many  cases  not  sealed  any  grain  or  par- 
ticipated in  any  program.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Midwest,  and  I  know 
it  is  definitely  true  in  my  own  township. 
where  we  own  and  operate  a  farm. 


Today  I  am  introducing  a  farm  bill 
which  I  think  will  make  .some  construc- 
tive advances  in  this  field,  and  will  help 
to  correct  the  overall  agricultural  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  at  this  time. 

FAHM     l.NCOME 

I  have  no  desire.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  a  political  Santa  Claus. 
but  as  thirigs  presently  stand — surpluses 
build — cosis  go  up— and  the  farmer  real- 
izes less. 

Stated  v?ry  simply,  the  problem  facing 
farmers  today  is  that  no  matter  how- 
hard  we  work,  we  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  earn  a  proper  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity. 

To  win  8  better  price  for  our  work,  we 
must  correct  the  circumstances  that  de- 
press the  price.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  I  £  m  introducing — to  try  to  de- 
velop an  orderly  approach  that  will  re- 
duce the  e.ccessivc  surpluses,  and  stimu- 
late an  adequate  price  for  our  products 

THE    GREAT    DEBATE 

Over  th'  years  we  have  heard  the 
great  deba:e  go  on  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
farm  progiam  the  farmers  should  have. 
In  1948  boh  political  parties  advocated 
flexible  support  prices.  This  was  based 
on  the  sound  principle  that  by  adjust- 
ing price  supports,  production  of  com- 
modities cculd  be  stimulated  or  discour- 
aged, and  by  this  process  we  would  not 
glut  the  market  unduly  in  any  one 
commodity 

In  the  1952  conventions  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  we  found  a  change  of 
thinkmg  of  many  people,  and  the  great 
battle  then  began — shall  price  suppKjrts 
be  fixed  or  flexible? 

From  a  ]>olitical  point  of  view,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  higher  the  figure,  the 
greater  would  be  the  voter  appeal  in 
farm  area.'.  However,  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  when  huge  sur- 
pluses exist,  no  program — whether  with 
flexible  or  fixed  supports — will  work. 

STAGGERING    SURPLUS 

As  we  all  now  realize,  the  result  of  our 
farm  legislation  has  been  that  producers 
moved  into  a  stimulated  production  pro- 
gram. Wh  le  acres  may  have  been  re- 
duced in  seme  commodities,  in  keeping 
with  quotas  and  allotments,  planting  in 
other  field   :rops  was  stimulated 

Today  we  face  a  staggering  surplus. 

Broken  down  into  some  of  our  major 
crops,  the  .alue  of  our  surplus,  as  of 
January  31,  1960.  stands  at  $3,447,307,000 
in  wheat.  $2,664,445,000  in  corn.  $1,187.- 
927.000  in  cotton.  $509,404,000  in  tobacco, 
and  $33.053. DOO  in  peanuts. 

Grain  .soighum  has  become  a  great 
factor.  We  now  have  $809,144,000  in 
this  commoellty. 

We  now  have  a  grand  total  of  $9,239.- 
499.000  m  ^Tice  supp>ort  inventory  and 
loans,  as  of  .Fanuary  31.  1960. 

JEPRE.SSING    THREAT 

This  surpus  hangs  over  the  heads  of 
the  farmers  of  America  and  presents  a 
constant  depressing  threat  to  the 
market. 

It  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  public 
opinion,  which  is  unfortimately  begin- 
ning to  run  against  all  farm  programs. 

The  storaj;e  costs  alone  on  this  great 
inventory  w  11  cost  our  Government  ai> 
estimated    $612    million    in    this    fiscal 


year,  or  $1,700,000  per  day,  TTie  total 
handling  costs — storage,  interest,  and 
transportation — are  exp>ected  to  run 
over  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  Goverrunent  now  has  storage  for 
about  900  million  bushels  in  bin  sites  all 
over  the  country. 

The  tragedy  is  that  all  of  this  activity 
and  expense  fails  to  help  the  family-size 
farmer. 

"Ver>'  little  of  the  $1.7  million  a  day  in 
storage  fees  goes  to  the  fanner,  and  he 
gets  no  benefit  from  the  transportation 
and  interest  expense  of  the  program. 

PROGRAM    HAS    FAILED 

I  cite  all  of  these  facts  to  emphasize 
an  obvious  but  painful  conclusion — the 
programs  of  the  past  have  not  worked. 
This  is  not  a  political  statement.  It  is 
a  fact,  and  no  one  can  honestly  say  that 
the  present  program  is  Republican  or 
Democrat.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  un- 
successful but  well  intentioned  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  correct  an 
economic  imbalance  so  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned,  and  it  has  failed. 

Solving  the  problem  will  not  be  easy. 

We  have  several  large  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  we  have  found  them  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles.  It  would  therefore 
seem  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  major- 
ity agreement  among  the  437  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  hopeful  signs,  however.  I 
have  attended  some  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Comjnittee  on  Agriculture  and,  lis- 
tening to  the  comments  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  it  is  evident  that  they 
recognize  that  compromises  must  be 
made  by  members  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  fai-m  organizations  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  President's 
statement  early  this  session  indicated  a 
willingness  to  consider  a  variety  of 
approaches. 

FAMILY    FARMS 

My  proposal  approaches  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  family 
farm. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  political 
talk  about  the  family-size  farm,  but  we 
have  found  it  difficult  to  define  what  a 
family-size  farm  is.  Certainly  the  size 
will  vary,  depending  on  the  production 
PMDtential,  and  the  type  of  crop. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  my  farm  in 
McLeod  County,  Minn.,  is  truly  a  family- 
size  farm.  We  have  280  acres  of  land, 
we  milk  cows,  raise  some  pigs,  and  here 
is  the  important  factor:  We  seldom,  if 
ever,  sell  any  feed  crop  produced  on  the 
farm. 

In  our  operation,  the  farm  programs 
that  we  have  had  do  not  help,  as  far  as 
field  crops  are  concerned,  but  instead 
they  frequently  become  a  burden.  Here 
is  why :  Our  corn  acres  are  all  needed  to 
fill  our  silos  and  feed  our  cows  and  pigs. 
Our  oat  crop  provides  the  straw  for 
bedding  and  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa.  Our 
alfalfa  fields  are  needed  for  our  hay  for 
our  cattle. 

As  a  result,  out  of  all  of  these  dollars 
that  have  come  out  of  Washington  in  the 
form  of  commodity  loans,  none  has  come 
to  my  mailbox.  The  only  exception 
would  be  some  payments  on  soil  prac- 
tices, which  amount  to  almost  nothing. 


Also  it  should  be  added  that  we  have 
benefited  by  the  bolstering  of  the  dairy 
market  provided  in  many  cases  by  the 
Government. 

But  the  big  money  for  crop  supports 
has  missed  our  farm,  and  our  farm  op- 
eration is  typical  of  many,  many  farms 
of  America. 

SEVENTT-FIVE    PERCENT    GET    NO    BENEFIT 

In  my  own  State  of  Miimesota,  there 
are  187,483  farms.  But  75  percent  of 
these  farms  get  no  direct  benefit  from 
the  price-support  program  because  they 
never  tfke  a  loan  or  sign  a  purchase 
agreement.  They  operate  just  like  I  do 
on  my  farm — grow  all  they  can  on  every 
available  acre — and  feed  every  bushel  of 
it  on  their  own  farm. 

I  wisli  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it 
is  not  Try  pui-pose  to  have  Government 
checks  coming  to  every  farmer's  mail- 
box. My  hope  is  that  we  can  straighten 
out  the  mess  we  are  in,  opening  the  door 
to  a  normal  marketing  situation  that 
adequately  compensates  the  farmer 
when  his  product  is  sold. 

In  1958  there  were  100.006  loans  and 
purchase  agreements  signed  in  Minne- 
sota. I  asked  the  State  agricultural 
stabilization  service  in  St.  Paul  to  esti- 
mate ho'v  many  of  the  State's  187.483 
farmers  participated  in  this  activity. 

Allowing  for  duplication  where  there 
are  loans  m  several  crops,  and  for  land- 
lord-tenant duplication,  they  estimated 
tnat  a  maximum  of  50,000  farmers  were 
involved,  and  stated  that  their  best  esti- 
mate would  be  that  about  25  i>ercent  of 
the  farmers  are  involved  in  the  price- 
support  program. 

The  remaining  75  percent,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  take  no  part  in  the  pro- 
gram, yet  they  are  the  so-called  family 
farmer  we  hear  so  much  about. 

STATS    ON    THE    FARM 

On  the  nationwide  level,  I  have  re- 
cently gathered  some  information  as  to 
the  total  production  acres  in  the  United 
States  that  are  operated  by  farmers  such 
as  myself,  and  here  are  some  interesting 
figures  based  on  the  year  1958: 

Sixty-five  percent  of  all  corn  produced 
remains  on  the  farm:  73  percent  of  the 
oats:  31  j>ercent  of  the  barley;  26  per- 
cent of  the  rye;  26  percent  of  the  grain 
sorghum;  86  percent  of  the  hay;  and  6 
percent  of  the  wheat.  It  is  never  touched 
by  our  price -support  program. 

This  production  for  use  on  the  farm 
amounts  to  a  staggering  156  million 
acres  out  of  the  total  of  286  million  acres 
producing  our  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye. 
grain  sorghum,  hay,  and  wheat.  In  fact, 
it  amounts  to  almost  half  of  the  grand 
total  of  338  million  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion for  all  agricultural  production  in 
the  United  States. 

Most  of  this  156  million  acres  of  pro- 
duction is  in  the  hands  of  the  small  fam- 
ily-size farmers. 

Here  we  have  156  million  acres  with 
many  farmers  who  produce  crops  to  feed 
their  livestock,  milk  cows,  feed  pigs,  and 
chickens — they  negotiate  no  commodity 
loans — they  have  no  acreage  reserve — 
they  just  need  their  total  acres  to  main- 
tain their  normal  farm  operation.  They 
account  for  a  major  part  of  production 
in  the  feed  crops,  but  get  no  benefits 
from  the  jorice  supports  in  these  crops. 
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The  operation  of  these  156  million 
acres  presents,  in  my  judgment,  the  great 
hope  for  a  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem—both in  terms  of  income  to  the 
farmer,  and  m  terms  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  overproduction. 

PATMKNT    IN    KIND 

My  bill  establishes  a  voluntary  pay- 
ment-in-kind program.  Under  this  bill, 
here  is  what  would  happen  to  the  family 
farmer  we  have  been  talking  about: 

He  can  retire  acres,  but  he  can  replace 
the  production  he  loses  by  taking  feed 
grains  from  stored  surpluses.  Thus  he 
can  continue  his  normal  farm  opera- 
tion—milking his  cows,  feeding  his  pigs 
or  steers.  The  community  would  not 
suffer  an  economic  blow,  and  the 
farmer's  gross  productive  capacity  would 
not  be  disrupted. 

Two  things  would  be  accomplished: 
Surplus  feed  would  be  utilized  and  pro- 
duction cut. 

The  family  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
donate  idle  acres.  He  must  pay  taxes, 
interest,  on  every  acre  He  has  debts  to 
pay,  machinery  to  repair,  fuel  to  buy. 
insurance  to  pay,  and  a  family  to  feed. 
If  this  large  group  of  producers,  with 
the  tremendous  acreage  Involved,  could 
be  encouraged  to  cooperate  in  a  program 
that  would  assist  in  reducing  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawm?  down  on 
the  surplus  that  has  a  deprcs-sinc:  effect 
on  the  market  and  is  expensive  to  main- 
tain, great  strides  could  be  made 

Mv  proposal  falls  in  the  group  of 
other  payments-m-kind  proposals  under 
consideration,  but  I  have  attempted  to 
simplify  administrative  requisites  to 
simple,  understandable,  and  workable 
terms. 

The  plan  does  not  take  away  from  the 
farmer  the  right  to  make  his  own  de- 
cisions. Management  is  kept  where  it 
belongs— with  the  farmer,  and  this  is  a 
right  for  which  the  farmer  has  tra- 
ditionally fought. 

TOTA.L    TILL-^Bl-E    .\CRKS 

In  the  past  we  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  individual  commodities,  and  fre- 
quently we  would  solve  one  problem,  only 
to  create  another  in  a  different  com- 
modity. 

I  propose  that  acreage  reduction  be 
directed  to  the  total  tillable  acres  of  each 
farm.  If  our  total  feed  and  cash  crops 
are  reduced,  automatically  adjustments 
will  be  made,  producing  for  the  cnn.sumer 
not  only  the  required  food  products  u.sed 
in  their  natural  state,  but  also  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  product.^  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  total  production. 

I  have  excluded  the  crops  now  sub- 
ject to  acreage  allotments  and  m^arketing 
quota,-:,  such  as  cotton,  nee.  tobacco,  and 
peanuts.  The  other  crop  which  is  sub- 
ject to  controls  under  the  A-ricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  is  wheat.  Be- 
cau.se  of  its  close  relationship  with  the 
feed  grains,  my  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  the  wheatgrowcr  to  come  under  this 
program  if  he  so  chooses,  permitting 
payment  in  kind.  Whether  or  not  Con- 
gress enacts  a  new  wheat  program  in 
this  session,  I  feel  that  the  wheat  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  will  be  particularly 
attractive  to  the  13-acre  grower,  many 
of  whom   raise  wheat  only  for  feed. 


I  believe  my  bill  is  founded  on  two 
soUd  economic  buildmg  blocks  which  I 
feel  are  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
farm  plan.  These  are:  First,  maxi- 
mum management  decisions  left  on  the 
farm  where  they  belong;  and  second, 
a  sound  market  economy. 

HOW    PLAH    WORKS 

Under  my  proposal  each  farm  would 
be  assigned  a  farm  base  representing  the 
average  plantines  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  flax- 
seed during  the  previous  3 -year  period. 
Farmers  who  voluntarily  participate  in 
the  program  would  be  eligible  for  price 
supports  and  payments  in  kind 

A  farmer  could  retire  anywhere  from 
10  to  50  percent  of  his  acreage  and 
receive  paj-ment  in  kind  under  this  bill. 
The  decision  is  left  to  him.  and  he  can 
even  choose  not  to  participate  in  any 
way.  He  will  then  receive  neither  price 
supports  nor  payment  in  kind. 

Tlie  payments  in  kind  would  be  based 
on  t^hat  the  farmer  actually  planted  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  land  which  he 
idled.  In  other  words,  if  the  farmer 
idled  cornland.  ho  would  receive  pay- 
ments in  kind  for  corn,  and  if  he  idled 
oatland  he  would  receive  payments  In 
kind  for  oats  The  pa:.-meni  m  kind 
would  be  for  up  to  75  percent  of  his  nor- 
mal yield  and  would  bo  made  by  a  nepo- 
tiaDle  certificate  This  certificate  would 
be  expressed  in  dollars  but  could  be  sold 
or  redeemed  in  any  one  of  the  seven 
crops  the  Secretary  finds  are  in  surplus. 
In  other  words,  a  farmer  would  be  paid 
in  kind  for  reducing  cornland  but  he 
covild,  if  he  so  chose,  either  sell  his  cer- 
tificate or  redeem  it  for  corn.  oats.  rye. 
or  any  of  the  other  surplus  crops. 

The  land  which  is  idled  must  be  com- 
pletely removed  from  production.  No 
harvesting  or  grazing  would  be  allowed. 
A  cover  crop  must  be  established  and 
weeds  controlled.  The  idle  land  would, 
however,  be  eligible  for  ACP— agricul- 
tural conservation  program — payments. 
Individual  wheat  farmers  could  elect  to 
participate  in  a  similar  payment-in-kind 
pr<)gram. 

TO  IMPROVE  PRICES 

Another  important  feature  of  my  bill 
is  the  provision  which  prevents  CCXT 
fri>m  releasing  its  current  stocks  of  these 
seven  crops  into  the  market  at  less  than 
105  percent  of  parity,  plus  carrying 
charges.  This  provision  should  sub- 
stantially improve  market  prices  while 
th.c  payment -in-kind  program  is  in 
erfc-ct. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  when  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  storage 
facilities  become  empty  under  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  program,  they  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  to  the  public,  with  farmers 
from  the  local  area  having  the  first  op- 
portunity to  buy  them. 

As  part  of  an  overall  attack  on  our 
surplus  farm  commodities,  my  bill  calls 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  conserva- 
tion re.serve  prot^ram,  and  it  authorizes 
the  retirement  of  up  to  60  million  acres. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  where 
a  large  number  of  whole  farms  are  re- 
tired, coa^.munities  suffer.  My  bill  would, 
however,  require  the  Department  of  Ag- 


riculture to  use  extreme  caution  in  ad- 
mimstering  the  program  to  prevent 
undue  economic  hardships  on  rural  com- 
mumties  and  businessmen.  My  bill  is 
designed  to  keep  farm  families  on  tne 
farm. 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  expanded  pro- 
gram, my  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  sur- 
plus wheat  and  feed  grains  as  rental 
payments.  In  addition,  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  preventing  Federal  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  lands  from  being 
ebgible  for  price  supports  and  the  con- 
servation reserve  would  be  continued. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  no  notion  about  being 
the  only  one  who  can  solve  the  farm 
problem. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  not  to  reject 
outright  any  sincere  propo.sal  aimed  at 
easing  our  problems  in  agnculiure.  I 
may  disagree  strongly  with  so:r.e  of  the 
prmciples  that  have  been  prci'.,  cd,  but 


I  realize  that  a  solution,  if  it  is  tocpme, 
most  come  from  a  pooling  ofm  our 
ideas,  weighing  each  suggestion  in  the 
light  of  Uic  |)ublic  inU-rcst.  not  iLs  value 
politically. 

I  am  convincfd  that  wp  can  no  lonfer 
use  the  farmer  as  a  political  foottMU. 
and  I  am  equally  convinced  that  If  we 
in  Congress,  the  farm  organizations, 
and  the  farmers  themselves  determine  to 
work  together  for  a  solution,  then  a  solu- 
tion will  be  found. 

Mirr    SVMMAET 

At  this  point.  Mr    Speaker.  I  Include 

a  brief  summary  of  each  section  of  the 

proposed  Paymcnt-in-Kind  Act  of  1960: 

Section  1 :    Cltiitlon  of  act  aj  Pa>inpnt-ln- 

Klnd  Act  of  1  '«" 

Section  2  !^  E.-.'abli'^hes  a  parmpxil-In- 
klnd  program  for  com,  ont!«,  ryf ,  barley,  grain 
sorRhum.  soybean,  aiid  flpx-eed  producrr* 
Sets  out  tl\e  eligibility  requirement*  and 
necessary  practices  which  must  be  met. 

Section  2(b(  :  Authorizes  an  optional  simi- 
lar payment -In-klnd  program  for  wheat 
farmer? 

Section  3  Sets  forth  the  meth' d  of  cal- 
culating the  payment  In  kind  and  the  value 
of  the  certificate  which  eligible  farmers  re- 
ceive. 

Section  4:  Provides  eufflclent  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  l&tue  necessary  regulations. 
Section  5:  Prevents  current  Oovernment 
stocks  of  corn.  oats.  rye.  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghnms.  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  from  being 
sold  for  less  than  106  i>ercent  of  the  full 
parity  price  (Present  law  sets  this  relea.«e 
price  at  105  percent  of  the  current  support 
price.) 

Section  6:  Requires  that  producers  of  corn. 
oaU.  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans, 
and  flaxseed  must  participate  in  the  pay- 
ment-m-klnd  program  If  Ihey  want  to  be 
eligible  for  price  supports.  The  bill  does  not 
change  ctirrent  price  supports  as  established 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 
Section  7:  When  the  Government  surplus 
Is  reduced,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  sell  Its  bins  and 
buildings  now  located  on  farms.  Local 
farmers  would  be  given  the  first  opportunity 
to  bid  on  these  facilities. 

Section  8:  Sets  out  a  policy  statement  on 
how  the  conservation  reserve  should  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Section   9;    Extends   the   conservaUon   re- 
6en,'e  for  3  years  until  December  31.  1963.  and 
authorizes    a    program    retiring    60    mlUlctfl 
•acres. 
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Section  10  Allows  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  wheat  and  feed  grains  as 
rental  payments  in  kind  for  the  conservation 
reserve. 

Section  1 1 :  Continues  for  3  more  years  the 
provision  In  ( xl.stlng  law  which  prevents  the 
land  In  Federal  reclamation  and  Irrigation 
projects  from  being  eligible  for  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  cr  from  receiving  price  supports. 

PATMINT-IN-KIND    ACT    OF     1960 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill: 

H.R  11841 
A  bill  to  improve  farm  Income,  reduce  sur- 
pluses, and  decrease  Government  costs  by 
establishing:  a  payment-ln-klnd  program 
for  produc'jrs  cvf  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley, 
grain  sorghums,  soybean.s,  flaxseed,  and 
wheat:  anc  by  extending  and  expanding 
the  con8erv.itlon  reserve  program;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enact.'d  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Payment-ln-Klnd 
Act  of  IWO." 

Sec  a  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1981  crops,  '.he  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  payment-ln-klnd 
program  with  respect  to  corn,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, grain  sonrhums,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed 
To  be  eligible  for  such  paymcnl-ln-klnd.  the 
pnxlucer  nha  1  for  a  tUree-year  period  of 
time  reduce  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm 
devoted  to  the  production  of  such  commodl- 
tle«  In  the  aggregate  by  not  lets  than  10 
per  centum  below  the  average  acreage  do- 
voted  to  the  production  of  such  commodi- 
ties and  diverted  under  this  Act  during  the 
previous  three  years  The  producer  shall 
also  designate  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  to  be  devoted  lo  conserving  crops  or 
u.ses.  In  addition  to  the  average  acreage  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  crops  and 
uses  or  allowed  to  remain  Idle  during  the 
previous  three  years,  equal  to  the  reduction 
In  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
the  commodities  Included  In  this  subsec- 
tion The  producer  shall  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  protective  vegetative  cover  or  other 
conservation  practice  on  the  designated 
acreage.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  the  eligibility  of  such  acre- 
age for  agricultural  conservation  program 
payments.  The  producer  shall  not  harvest 
any  crop  from  or  graze  such  acreage  and 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  Iq  prevent  the  designated 
acreage  from  becoming  a  source  of  spreading 
noxious  weeds 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to 
wheat  producers  who  desire  to  voluntarily 
participate  In  the  payment-ln-klnd  pro- 
gram: 

(bi  Eflectlve  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop,  the  Secretary  Is  authorijsed  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  payment-ln-klnd  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  wheat.  To  be  eligible 
for  such  payment-ln-klnd,  the  producer  shall 
for  a  three-year  period  of  time  reduce  the 
total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wheat  by  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  below  the  average  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  wheat  and  di- 
verted under  this  Act  during  the  previous 
three  years  The  producer  shall  also  desig- 
nate an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  to 
be  devoted  to  conserving  crops  or  uses.  In 
addition  to  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm 
devoted  to  conserving  crups  and  uses  or 
allowed  to  remain  Idle  during  the  previous 
three  years,  equal  to  the  reduction  in  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
wheat  Included  In  this  Act  The  producer 
shall  be  required  to  establish  a  protective 
vegetative  cover  or  other  conservation  prac- 
tice on  the  designated  acreage.  Nothing  In 
this   Act   shall   be   construed   to   impair   the 


eligibility  of  such  acreage  for  agricultural 
conservation  program  payments.  The  pro- 
ducer shall  not  harvest  any  crop  from  or 
graze  stich  acreage  and  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  lo 
prevent  the  designated  acreage  from  becom- 
ing a  source  of  spreading  noxious  weeds. 

Sec  3  The  payment-ln-klnd  shall  be  made 
for  each  year  of  the  three-year  period  by 
the  Issuance  of  a  negotiable  certificate  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
In  the  commodities  included  In  this  Act, 
such  commodities  to  be  valued  at  their 
market  price.  The  certificate  shall  have  a 
value  determined  as  follows: 

(1)  First,  determine  the  number  of  acres 
with  respect  to  which  the  producer  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payment,  which  shall  be  the 
smaller  of  (I)  the  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  total  acreage  of  the  commodities  In- 
cluded In  either  section  2(a)  or  2(b)  Is 
reduced  below  the  average  acreage  de\oted 
to  the  production  of  s\ich  commodities  dur- 
ing the  previous  three  years,  or  ( II  i  the 
number  of  acres  devoted  to  conserving  crops 
or  uses  as  provided  in  section  2 

(3)  Next,  determine  the  actual  per  acre 
yield  (a)  of  each  commodity  on  which  the 
producer  applied  for  a  paymeni-in-klnd,  and 
(b)  during  the  year  In  which  the  producer 
applied  for  the  Initial  payment-ln-klnd  Tlie 
producer  may  elect  to  receive  the  payment 
on  any  one  or  more  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  him  which  are  included  In  this 
Act. 

(3)  Then,  for  each  commodity  on  which 
the  producer  applies  for  a  payment-ln-klnd, 
multiply  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  yield  so  determined  for  the  commodity 
by  the  smaller  of  (I)  the  number  of  acres 
of  such  commodity  produced  for  such  year, 
or  (11)  the  number  of  acres  for  which  the 
producer  Is  eligible  to  receive  payment  as  de- 
termined under  (1)  above  (not  used  in  the 
calculation  of  the  payment  on  some  other 
commodity).  This  is  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  for  which  a  payment-ln-klnd 
win  be  made. 

(4)  Multiply  the  quantity  of  each  com- 
modity so  determined  by  the  basic  county 
support  rate  for  such  commodity  The  re- 
sulting figure  Is  the  amount  of  the  payment 
which  will  be  made  on  such  commodity. 

(5)  The  sum  of  the  resulting  figures  for 
all  of  the  commodities  on  which  payment 
is  made  Is  the  value  of  the  certificate.  The 
certificate  may  be  redeemed  in  such  com- 
modities Included  In  this  Act  as  the  Secre- 
tary designates  as  being  in  surplus  and  such 
redeemed  commodities  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  price  support.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  certificates  shall 
be  issued  only  as  long  as  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates as  being  In  surplus  any  one  or  more 
of  the  commodities  Included  In  this  Act, 

Sec.  4.  The  payment-ln-klnd  program  may 
Include  such  terms  and  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  specifically  provided  for  herein. 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to 
facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the 
program. 

Sec.  6  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  sentence,  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  effective  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961 
crops  of  corn,  rye.  oats,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghums, soybeans,  and  flaxseed,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  sell  a.ny  such  commodity  for 
less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges." 

Sec.  6  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  as  long  as  payment-ln-klnd 
certificates  are  issued  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  individual  producers  of 
corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  soy- 
beans,  and   flaxseed   only  if  such   producers 


voluntarily   participate   In    the   pmyment-ln- 
kind  program  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  ;aw,  when  the  carryover  of  the 
commoditliis  included  in  this  Act  Is  reduced 
to  a  "normal  supply"  as  set  forth  by  Section 
408(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  offer  :  or  public  sale  by  competitive  bids 
unneeded  ttorage  facilities  to  which  it  pos- 
sesses title,  but  which  are  physically  located 
on  farmland  not  owned  by  the  Corporation 
Provided,  That  such  facilities  shall,  thirty 
days  prior  to  such  offer  for  public  sale,  be 
offered  for  sale  by  competitive  bids  to  bona 
fide  farmers  from  the  county  In  which  such 
facilities  are  located 

Sfc.  8.  Section  107  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsec :lon  ic)  as  follows: 

"(e)  As  a  temporary  measure  to  help 
farmers  In  adjusting  production  to  current 
needs,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  prartlcable,  develop  and  carry  out 
a  properly  designed  and  administered  con- 
servation reserve  program  which  1 1  i  retires 
land  that  otherwise  would  be  devoted  to 
crops,  (2»  :ieeps  land  otit  of  production  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  (3)  prohibits  harvest- 
ing or  grazing  of  land  under  the  program, 
(4)  prevents  adverse  economic  eflects  on 
rural  comriunities  and  discourages  whole 
farm  participation,  and  (5)  secures  sufflclcnt 
participation  to  reduce  production  sub- 
stantially, bringing  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction inio  balance  with  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  " 

Ski  9  Soctlon  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
l.s  amended:  (1)  by  amending  subsection 
(a)  to  re;id  as  follows: 

"(ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  for- 
mulnte  and  announce  programs  under  this 
subtitle  B  nnd  to  enter  into  contracts  there- 
tmder  with  producers  dvirlng  the  8-year  pe- 
riod 1956-63  to  be  carried  rut  during  the 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1972,  except  that  contracts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tr«  cover  may  continue  until  De- 
cember 31,   1977." 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"In  carrying  out  the  conservation  re- 
serve program,  the  Secretary  shall  not  at  any 
time  enter  into  contracts  which  together 
with  contrfctB  then  in  effect  cover  more 
than  60  million  acres." 

Sec  10  E:Tective  beginning  with  contracts 
entered  intc  after  the  date  of  this  act.  sec- 
tion 107ib)(2)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fv;liuwing: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  payment  of  the  annual  payment  through 
the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com- 
modity Crecilt  Corporation  shall  redeem  in 
wheat  or  f'>ed  grains  in  accordance  with 
regxilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

Sec  11.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
years"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  sub- 
stituting   six  years" 

Mr  SCITWENGEL,  Mr  Speaker,  wiU 
the  .frentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELvSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  this  great 
problem  that  is  plaguing  the  Midwest  ag- 
ricultural economy.  I  have  visited  with 
him  concerning  this  legislation  and  I  am 
happy  that  he  has  spent  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  prepare  this  bill  and 
introduce  such  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  great  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  get  to  work  immediately  on  some 
hearings  to  consider  this  proposition 
along   with   many  others   that  are   de- 
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signed  to  resolve  this  grave  problem.  I 
share  the  gentleman's  concern,  as  do  all 
the  Members  from  the  Midwest,  over  the 
problem  that  is  plaguing  the  farmer.  I, 
too.  have  introduced  some  legislation.  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  recently — one 
to  extend  the  conservation  reserves  of 
the  soil  bank  program  for  3  more  years, 
and  eventually  expand  it  to  reach  a  60- 
million-acre  reserve  which  most  agricul- 
tural economists  feel  will  bring  produc- 
tion in  line  with  demand. 

The  other  bill  that  I  have  introduced. 
I  hope  Will  help  to  solve  the  wheat  sur- 
plus problem.  The  bill  would  seek  to 
achieve  a  l>alance  between  the  production 
of  wheat  and  o\ir  ability  to  move  wheat 
into  domestic  consumption  and  for  for- 
eign export 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  for  his  interest. 
I  say  again,  I  hope  the  great  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  get  busy  immediately 
to  discuss  this  problem  and  to  bring  out 
some  legislation  that  will  deal  forth- 
rightly  and  honestly  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  would  also  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  some  weeks  ago 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  other 
members  of  the  Midwest  dele^ration  met 
at  a  limicheon  meeting  to  discu<:s  the 
possibility  of  .some  solution  to  the  farm 
problem.  Quite  frankly,  some  of  the  leg- 
islation that  has  been  introduced  dis- 
turbs me  because  of  the  fact  that  while 
we  recognize  the  family  farm  is  impor- 
tant m  our  agricultural  economy  and 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  our  country, 
yet  in  some  cf  the  legisilation  that  has 
been  proposed,  the  so-called  family- 
size  farm  is  required  to  donate  10  per- 
cent of  the  tillable  acres  before  it  can 
qualify  for  any  benefit  of  any  kind. 

Remember  that  on  the  small  farm,  the 
family  farm,  tax  per  acre  is  hiaher  than 
the  tax  on  the  larse  units  because  of  the 
capital  investment  Interest  must  be 
paid  on  the  money  that  has  been  bor- 
rov.ed  to  buy  land.  Taxes  must  be  paid 
and  the  small  farmer  camiot  afford  to 
donate  10  percent  of  his  tillable  acres. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  introduced — 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
interested  in  the  ?ame  approach — will 
provide  a  way  so  that  we  can  get  some 
feed  products  to  continue  our  farm  op- 
eration. This  bill  has  a  greater  possi- 
bility of  success  and  is  much  kinder  to 
the  family  farm  than  other  bills  that 
have  been  introduced 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


PREVENTIOxN   OF  AIR  ACCIDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  Mr.  Br.ayJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  is 
saddened  by  any  disaster  that  takes  hu- 
man lives.  Elvery  day  the  newspapers 
narrate  the  daily  slaughter  on  the  high- 
ways. The  crash  of  an  airliner  with 
many  persons  on  board  understandably 
shocks  our  Nation.  Such  disasters  can 
lead  to  honest  efforts  to  ascertain  the 


cauBes  and  work  toward  the  prevention 
of  similar  occurrences  in  the  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  can  be  the  occasion 
for  absurd  examples  of  demagoguery. 

There  is  one  certain  method  of  pre- 
venting air  accidents  in  the  United 
States — that  would  be  to  permanently 
ground  every  plane  in  America.  Of 
course,  no  one  seriously  considers  such  a 
course. 

Liet  us  not  be  misled  by  the  reckless 
statements  of  anj-one  who  is  more  con- 
cerned with  a  sensational  story  than  with 
a  solution  to  our  air  safety  problems. 
LeS  us  consider  some  facts. 

The  clear  implication  of  some  of  these 
statements  has  been  that  the  Electra  air- 
plane and  so-called  jetprops  in  general 
aro  not  safe  aircraft  and  should  he 
grounded.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Manibers  of  Congress  consider  them- 
selves to  be  aviation  experts — I  do  know 
that  I  am  not  Not  bem?  an  aircraft 
enf meer,  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  assess 
th'3  suitability  of  this  plane  or  similar 
planes.  We  do  have,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  whose  job 
it  is  to  know  about  such  matters  and  to 
take  appropriate  action  when  necessary 
for  public  safety. 

The  Pres;dent  appointed  as  the  head 
of  that  agency  Gen.  E.  R  Quesada. 
one  of  the  best-;nf  iTned  men  in  avi- 
ation, a  hardboiled  man  who  curries  no 
one's  favor,  dedicated  to  his  job  as  our 
civilian  air  chief.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  differ  with  General  Que.sada.  but  I 
have  never  questicned  his  capabilities, 
deflication  or  courage. 

I  am  confident  that  with  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  he  would  take  any  action 
he  deems  necessary  to  the  public  safety. 
I  believe  that  he.  with  his  exten.sive 
backtjround  in  this  field  and  the  advice 
of  many  experts  and  analysts  available 
to  him,  is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
make  intelligent  profHDsals  on  this  sub- 
je-^t  than  I  am. 

The  FAA  has  ordered  the  Electra  to  be 
flown  within  certain  speed  limits,  which 
give  it  a  structural  margin  as  great.  If 
not  greater,  than  any  aircraft  used  to- 
day. It  is  directuit;  a  thorough  inspec- 
tiori  of  all  such  planes  in  u«e.  and  that 
intestigation  is  progressing  well. 

If  we  were  to  seriou.sly  believe  that 
General  Que^ada  would  not  exercise 
ev^ry  available  means  at  his  disposal  to 
prevent  future  air  disasters  we  should 
take  steps  to  remove  him  for  he  would 
certainly  be  derelict  in  his  duty.  I  am 
sure  he  will  do  his  duty,  based  on  the 
beft  technical  studies  and  advice,  which, 
I  miL:ht  add,  need  not  include  any 
a.s$essments  from  laymen  such  as  my- 
self. 

Airplanes  of  this  jetprop  type  are  be- 
ing flown  by  the  Air  Force.  I  have  asked 
about  their  performance  and  I  am  told 
that  the  C-113  currently  has  an  acci- 
dent rating  of  zero.  The  C-130,  built 
by  Lockheed  and  powered  with  Allison 
enpin^,  has  a  rating  of  4.0.  Yet  the 
overall  accident  rating  of  the  Air  F^rce, 
which  gives  you  a  basis  of  comparison,  is 
8.4.  In  perfonnanc«  for  the  Air  Force 
such  aircraft  seem  to  have  a  much  bet- 
ter than  average  safety  record. 


We  must  be  careful  with  figures;  they 
can  be  misleading  Surely  no  one  wants 
to  play  a  numbers  game  with  ."Statistics 
which  concern  anything  so  tragic  as  the 
loss  of  human  hfe.  We  must  remember 
that  the  Electra  Is  a  large  plane  and 
carries  more  passengers  on  the  average 
than  many  otlier  planes.  Of  five  turbo- 
prop accidents  since  1D69  two  could  have 
happened  to  any  type  of  aircraft.  Exact 
causes  of  the  other  three  are  still  under 
investigation. 

The  reckless  statements  that  have 
been  made  reflect  on  our  FAA  officials, 
on  the  commercial  air  carriers,  and  the 
manufacturers.  It  is  implied  that  all 
of  these  vai-ious  organizations  aie  heed- 
less of  the  possible  lo.*^^  of  life  and  un- 
mindful of  their  preat  responsibilities  in 
air  safety.  I  think  such  statements  are 
very  unfair  and  that  we  in  Congress 
should  be  slow  to  use  this  platform  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  individuals 
and  companies  who  arc  domg  their  best 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  Electra  airplane  Is  manufactured 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  most  respected 
aircraft  companies,  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
It  is  powered  by  engines  made  by  the 
Allison  Division  of  General  Motors.  The 
Allison  Division  has  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation for  quahty  workmanship,  and  it 
has  brought  credit  to  General  Motors 
and  to  Indianapolis,  where  it  is  located. 
Allison  engines  were  our  finest  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  They  still  are  the 
finest  There  are  no  more  capable  or 
dedicated  workman  than  we  have  at 
Allison.  An  engine  defect  has  not  been 
cited  in  any  of  the  accident  reports  in- 
volving Electras;  yet  the  recent  damage 
to  Uie  company's  prestige,  which  is  so 
uncalled  for.  has  caused  the  layoff  of 
hundreds  of  workers  there. 

We  hope  that  the  investigations  cur- 
rently under  way  will  reveal  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  increase  air  safety.  We 
may  never  reach  100  percent,  but  we 
want  to  come  as  close  to  a  perfect  record 
as  we  can.  I  do  not  think  tliat  this  im- 
portant work  can  be  sped  nor  improved 
by  reckless  statements 

We  all  recognize  that  the  privilege  we 
have  of  speaking  in  Congress  with  im- 
munity is  one  that  carries  with  it  a  hea^-y 
duty  to  speak  only  with  responsibility. 
This  c,;in  be  a  power  to  wreck  the  careers 
of  any  man  or  woman,  or  the  prosjienty 
of  any  commercial  enterprise. 

Congressional  immunity  should  not  be 
the  basis  of  careless  disregard  for  those 
afTected  by  our  remark.^:,  however.  We 
must  maintain  this  imp>ortant  preroga- 
tive but  we  must  remember  v.hat  Justice 
Holmes  said  about  froe  speech — that  It 
does  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  cry 
"fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in 
his  statement  and  to  commend  him  on 
his  excellent  presentation. 

The  Allison  plant  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district,  and 
many  of  the  families  in  Congressman 
Bray's  district  work  at  the  Allison  plant. 


Mr  Speaker,  over  5.000  families  in  my 
congressional  district  make  their  living 
at  the  Alli.son  plant.  The  engines  power- 
ing the  Electra  are  Allison  turboprop 
engines.  Naturally  this  furor  over  the 
Electra  is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  me 
and  to  the  district  that  I  represent. 

This  is  no  occa'^ion  for  me  to  try  to 
make  a  news  story.  My  job  is  to  try  to 
protect  the  Allison  division  and  the  men 
and  women  employed  there  and  still  do 
my  duty  to  the  Nation  by  protecting  the 
passengers  who  fly  on  our  airlines. 

I  know  of  only  one  way  to  resolve  this 
personal  problem  and  that  is  to  let  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  of  this  Gov- 
ernment come  to  a  decision  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  I  firmly  believe  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  conduct  their 
deUberations  without  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  looking  over  their  shoulders.  I 
think  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
make  their  decision  in  an  objective  atti- 
tude and  congressional  hysteria  on  the 
subject  can  only  hurt.  It  cannot  help 
the  FAA  come  to  a  just  decision. 

We  in  the  Congress  passed  the  law 
creating  the  FAA.  We  appropriated  to- 
day the  money  they  will  need  to  support 
their  operation.  We  can  and  should  see 
to  it  that  they  live  up  to  the  law.  Few 
if  any  of  us  are  competent  to  tell  them 
what  they  should  do  in  tliis  current 
situation  mvolving  the  Electra.  If  we 
cannot  trust  General  Quesada  and  the 
FAA  to  come  to  a  decision  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  then  our  congressional 
efforts  are  meaningless. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  these  Alli- 
son employees  when  I  ask  that  the  FAA 
be  pennitted  to  decide  what  to  do  with- 
out the  benefit  of  public  or  congressional 
hysteria. 


DOR\nTORY    FOR    HOUSE    AND 
SENATE  PAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  MoellehI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOELLETl.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
course  of  23  years  as  an  educator  and 
member  of  the  clergy,  I  have  come  to 
realize  more  and  more  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  proper  development  of  our 
youth.  Both  prior  to  and  since  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  I  have  been  associated 
with  several  organizations,  the  purp>ose 
of  which  is  to  actively  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  and  a  better  environ- 
ment for  the  young  people  of  my  district 
in  particular  and  the  entire  Nation  in 
general. 

The  proper  education  of  our  young 
Ijeople  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  their 
full  development  into  healthy  adults  and 
good  citizens.  Coincidental  to  a  proper 
education  is  the  prime  necessity  of  good 
parental  attention  and  a  clean  and  up- 
lifting environment. 

The  Congress,  recognizing  this  fact, 
has  in  past  years.  throu??h  child  labor 
legislation.  CCC  programs,  Federal 
scholarship  grants,  and  many  other 
major  efforts,  attempted  to  provide  the 
greatest    Impetus    possible    toward    the 
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highest  development  of  the  Nation's 
youth.  This  trend  has  been  followed  by 
the  State  and  local  governmental  bodies 
as  well.  Indeed  the  educational  and 
recreational  budgets  of  each  of  our 
States  and  of  our  local  governments 
comprise  a  major  portion  of  their  an- 
nual total  expenditures.  For  in  America 
the  education  of  our  young  and  the 
healthy  development  of  their  minds  and 
bodies  has  become  a  matter  of  our  na- 
tional pride.  We  want  the  very  best  of 
everything  for  our  young  people  because 
upon  them  rests  the  future  well-being 
of  us  all.  ' 

For  these  reasons.  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  amazed,  upon  my  assumption  of 
office,  to  discover  the  poor  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  the  Capitol  pages  who 
live,  work,  and  study  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington under  our  very  view.  These  boys, 
most  of  whom  are  living  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
are  thrown  out  into  this  city  without 
the  slightest  protection. 

Washington  is  a  city  where  the  crime 
rate  raftks  amongst  the  highest  in  the 
country.  Into  this  environment,  these 
young  men  are  thrown  and  expected  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  proper  housing 
facilities,  many  of  our  pages  are  forced 
to  live  in  roominghouses  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,  mo.st  of  which  are  en- 
tirely unsuitable  for  students,  particu- 
larly those  of  high  school  age.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  poor  facilities  available.  I 
have  found,  after  touring  several  of  these 
establishments,  that  they  are.  for  the 
mo.'=:t  part,  located  in  a  less  than  desir- 
able neighborhood.  Because  of  the  in- 
ability to  establish  any  restriction  on 
the  hours  of  the  boys,  under  present  con- 
ditions, they  are  often  seen  roaming  the 
streets  quite  late  at  night.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  you.  my  colleagues,  would 
be  very  hesitant  to  send  your  son  off  to 
a  college  where  there  were  no  dormitory 
facilities,  where  the  student  would  have 
to  depend  entirely  upon  himself  for 
housing  and  eating  accommodations, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  his  recreation 
time;  yet  here  at  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  we  condone  the  same  sit- 
uation applying  to  students  of  high 
school  age. 

I  have  undertaken  a  survey  of  the 
opinions  of  the  boys,  and  members  of 
my  staff  have  interviewed  certain  of 
them  individually.  I  find  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  system  and  are  in 
favor  of  some  type  of  dormitory  system 
which  would  provide  them  with  the 
proper  study  and  cafeteria  facilities 
plus  decent  living  accommodations. 
Further,  Mr.  Henry  DeKeyser,  princi- 
pal of  the  Page  School,  has  conducted  a 
survey  of  his  own  among  the  parents  of 
the  pages  and  finds  that  they  are  100 
percent  m  favor  of  establishing  some 
form  of  residence  for  the  pages.  In 
fact  many  of  them  were  not  informed  as 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  present 
supervised  facilities  available. 

The  situation  is  deplorable.  Our 
pages  are  forced  to  live  in  substandard 
housing  with  substandard  study  facili- 


ties and  are  thrown  in  with,  by  associa- 
tion, persons  not  always  of  the  most 
desirable  character.  Already  one  atroc- 
ity has  occurred  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Last  year  a 
young  page  t>oy  was  attacked  and  bru- 
tally beaten  on  the  streets  just  above 
the  Capitol  by  a  street  gang.  If  this 
boy  had  had  a  place  to  stay,  eat  his 
meals  and  study,  and  where  his  recrea- 
tion could  be  pioperlj'  channeled  he 
would  not  have  been  out  on  the  street 
where  he  would  be  open  to  such  an  at- 
tack. And  this  is  not  the  only  such 
case.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  many 
of  the  boys  walking  the  streets  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  or  sitting  in  bars  tiU 
quite  late  in  order  to  watch  TV.  The 
really  astounding  miracle  is  that  some- 
thing more  serious  has  not  happened 
before  this.  Indeed,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
these  boys  that  they  have  done  as  well 
as  they  have  because  Washington  is  not 
a  small  town  but  a  big  city  with  all  the 
temptations  and  diversions  tliat  can 
often  lure  young  boys  off  their  proper 
moral  track.  However,  the  fact  that 
serious  difficulties  have  not  occurred,  or 
have  not  been  publicized,  to  the  present, 
is  certainly  not  a  vaUd  excuse  for  not 
correcting  the  situation.  Are  we  going 
to  wait  until  one  of  these  boys  is  se- 
riously mjured,  molested,  or  worse  be- 
fore we,  of  the  Congress,  take  action  to 
provide  the  proper  housing  facilities  for 
them?  Is  it  going  to  take  some  news 
shattering  atrocity  to  awaken  us,  and 
the  public,  to  the  need  for  improved 
facilities? 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Congress 
has  l.>een  appropriating,  and  I  suppose 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come,  great  amounts  of  money 
for  improvements  on  our  own  office  and 
service  facilities.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  these  boys 
who  serve  the  Congress  so  well  should 
be  provided  with  the  proper  living  ac- 
commodations so  that  they  might  have 
at  least  the  minunum  of  properly  super- 
vised study  and  recreational  facilities 
available  to  them. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  take  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  point,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  bill  to  provide  for  the  housing 
of  the  papes  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  the  first 
such  bill  to  be  introduced  but  I  sincerely 
believe,  after  studying  several  others  in- 
troduced by  a  number  of  my  distm- 
guished  colleagues,  that  this  is  the  most 
mclusive  and  specific  bill  yet  offered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  only  adopt  this  measure  but  will 
also  enact  legislation  incorporating  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Henry  DeKey- 
ser, principal  of  the  rage  School.  I  am 
including  these  recommendations  in  the 
extension  of  my  remarks  today.  Be- 
cause in  addition  to  the  complete  lack 
of  any  type  of  living  quarters  for  the 
boys,  an  investigation  of  the  Capitol 
Page  School  itself  left  me  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  boys  are  receivmg 
something  less  in  the  way  of  an  educa- 
tion than  most  students  taking  similar 
courses  at  oUier  schools.     I  found  this 
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fact  to  be  so  not  because  of  an  inade- 
quate or  incompetent  teaching  staff 
however.  On  the  contrary.  I  found  the 
staff  of  the  Page  School  to  be  of  unusu- 
ally high  caliber.  Rather  the  physical 
plant  of  the  Page  School  itself.  I  found 
to  be  of  completely  inadequate  propor- 
tions to  the  needs  of  a  modern  high 
school 

For  instance,  a  survey  that  I  conduct- 
ed showed  that  95  percent  of  the  boys 
enrolled  in  the  Page  School  are  college 
preparatory  students,  yet  these  students 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
either  chemistry  or  advanced  physics. 
both  essential  courses  in  college  prepara- 
tory work,  because  the  regulations  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  do  not  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  in  the 
building.  Also,  these  boys,  who  are  at 
the  age  when  the  proper  amount  of 
physical  exercise  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, do  not  have  any  type  of  physical 
education  program.  The  only  athletic 
program  at  all  available  is  the  basketball 
game  played  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  pages,  and  this  includes  only 
a  very  small  number  of  the  boys.  Even 
these  boys  must  travel  to  Wilson  High 
School,  all  the  way  across  town,  in  order 
to  play  this  ?ame,  since  there  are  no  fa- 
cilities available  on  Capitol  Hill. 

All  in  all  the  situation  is  one  which 
badly  needs  attention.  Some  action 
must  be  taken  soon.  As  I  stated  previ- 
ously. I  would  ver>'  much  like  to  see  an 
entire  revamping  of  the  page  setup,  both 
regarding  the  schooling  facilities  and  the 
living  accommodations.  But  I  recognize 
the  practical  side  of  the  issue  and  am, 
therefore,  at  this  time  presenting  only 
the  page  residence  bill.  I  think  this  is  a 
problem  of  extreme  urgency.  We  must 
take  action  to  provide  these  young  men 
with  the  type  of  facilities  that  will  help 
to  build  them  into  outstanding  citizens. 
This  chance  to  serve  as  a  page  to  Con- 
gress is  a  grand  opportunity  for  any  boy, 
and  I  wish  that  I  had  had  the  chance 
when  I  was  a  boy,  but  we  can  turn  this 
experience  into  a  handicap  if  we  fail  to 
see  that  these  boys  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  receiving  the  proper  study  time 
and  supervision  in  order  to  become  prop- 
erly educated,  intellectually,  morally, 
and  physically  For  it  behooves  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  these  young  men 
who  serve  us  the  same  academic  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  that  we  would  in- 
sist on  for  our  own  children  when  study- 
ing away  from  home 

I  hope  that  this  bill,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  receives  speedy  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress so  that  we  will  no  longer  have  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  our  pages 
have  .such  poor  facilities,  and  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  fear  the  occurrence  of 
another  shameful  atrocity  such  as  hap- 
pened to  the  boy  last  year.  These  boys 
are  our  responsibility.  We  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  provide  them  with  the  ac- 
commodations necessary  and  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  making  them  good 
students  and  ultimately  good  citizens.  I 
most  emphatically  urge  that  we  do  not 
neglect  this  responsibility  a  moment 
longer.  If  we  fail,  the  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  is  yours  and  mine. 


CIVIL  AND  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ikard]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  activities  and  the 
program  of  the  civil  and  defense  mobili- 
zation. Public  Law  85-606  amended  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  by  pro- 
viding 'that  the  responsibility  for  civil 
defense  shall  be  vested  jointly  in  the 
Federal  Govern'ment  and  the  several 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions" 
and  further  "that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  provide  neces.sary  assistance 
as  authorized." 

Consistent  with  this  joint  responsibil- 
ity the  act  authorizes  Federal  contribu- 
tions on  a  50-50  matching  fund  basis 
for  the  personnel  and  administration  ex- 
pense of  State  and  local  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations. Every  State  now  has  a 
sound  survival  plan.  Under  the&e  plaixs 
the  Governors  have  assigned  to  the  State 
departments  and  agencies  emergency 
responsibilities  to  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans.  These  plans 
must  be  itept  up  to  date  In  addition, 
each  Govea-nor  needs  an  adequate  staff  to 
coordinate  the  emergency  functions  of 
the  entire  State  government  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State. 

A  reasonable  level  of  readiness  will  not 
be  achieved  until  the  governments  of 
each  county  as  well  as  city  are  capable  of 
operating  under  emergency  conditions, 
whether  caused  by  attack  or  natural 
disaster.  State  and  local  (governments 
need  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  further  the  civil  defense 
plans  and  preparations. 

Congrt'As  autiionzed  appropriations 
up  to  $25  million  a  year  for  this  purpose. 
The  President  on  three  occasions  has 
recommended  appropriations  of  $12  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  The  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
appropriated  an  item  of  $3  million  to 
start  the  program;  however,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  eliminated  this  item 
from  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  this  ac- 
tion has  Ijeen  taken. 

In  the  past  5  years  natural  disasters 
from  flood,  wind  damage  and  other  such 
disasters  have  increased.  The  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has  cer- 
tainly been  instrumental  in  saving  many 
lives  and  much  property  in  these  dis- 
asters. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  fund  is 
restored  before  final  passage  of  this  bill 
by  the  Congress. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 
unanimous  consent,   leave 


ab- 


By  unanimous  consent,   leave   of 
sence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck),  for  April  20.  on  accoimt  of 
official  business  with  the  U.S. -Canada 
Interparhamentary  Group. 


Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  EVERETT',  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  perini.ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  tu: 

Mr.  ScHERER  *at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
April  21, 

Mr.  LiND.SAY  'at  the  reque-^^t  of  Mr. 
MicHELi.  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday. 
April  26. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan  <at  the  rf<iuest  of  Mr. 
Morgan  > .  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mrs  Church,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr,  Michel,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing;) 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Avery. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Libonati  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing; ) 

Mr.  Oliver.  » 

Mr.  GiAiMO 

Mr  Lank. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles. 

S  634  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C 
Ream; 

S  1856  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Podany: 

S.  2434  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  change  the  name  of  the  Fort  L.iramle 
National  Monument,  Wyo.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  2804.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Keweenaw 
Bay  Indian  Tribe,  LAnse  Reservation  of 
Michigan,  a  certain  tract  of  Federal  land 
with  improvements  located    thereon;   and 

S.  2877.  An  act  to  authorize  the  recon- 
veyance of  tribally  owned  lands  by  the 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  the  original  allottees,  their 
heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present    to   tlie   President,   for   his   ap- 


proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H  R.  9307.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite,  and  to  extend  until  July  18, 
1960.  the  suspei^lon  of  duty  on  imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty  on 
ground  chicory;   and 

H.R.  9331.  An  act  to  extend  and  Increase 
the  authorized  maxlmtim  expenditure  for  the 
special  milk  program  for  children. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr  Si^eaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  21,  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


bill  to  grant  to  the  government  of  Guam 
certain  filled  lands,  submerged  lands,  and 
tldelands;  with  amendmenta  (Rept.  No. 
15271.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  150. 
Joint  resolution  permitting  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  to  deliver  water  to 
lands  in  the  third  division,  Riverton  Federal 
reclamation  project.  Wyomine;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1528).  Referred  to 
the  Ckjmmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral transmitting  a  report  which  providas 
an  analysis  of  the  historic  revenue  and 
expense  relationships  of  the  iwlnclpal  classee 
of  mail,  showing  the  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  the  projected  postal  deficit  of 
»554  million  In  fiscal  year  1961.  as  shown  by 
the  President's  budget  document  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  January  1960.  pursuant  to 
section  105  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-426),  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2076  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statei  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  allowances  for  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  Included  in  spare  parts 
prices  under  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
tract DA  36-039-SC-36529  With  Collins  Radio 
Co  .  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2077  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  caaes  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  February 
20,  1960.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554.  82d 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "a  bin  to  provide 
additlon:iI  lands  at.  and  chanee  th'->  name  of. 
the  Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield  Site. 
Pa.,  and  for  other  purpc^ses";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AITairs. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Legislative  Lialscm.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  relat- 
ing to  the  number  of  officers  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive 
element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1960  (March  31,  1960),  pursuant  to 
BCcUon  8031(c),  title  10.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND     RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows; 


Mr.  OBRnCN  of  New  York 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Committee  on 
HR.  10997      A 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CLARK: 
HJt.  11832.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DAVT8  cf  Georgia  : 
H.R.  11833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19.    1948.    relating    to   the    workweek    of    the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and   for  other  ptxrposes:    to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  GEORGE: 
HR  11834    A  bill   to  provide  a  new  farm 
program  for   certain   agricultural   commodi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  11835.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Postal 
Field  Service   Compensation  Act  of    1955,   as 
amended,    with   respect   to  position   descrip- 
tions, salary,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARMON: 
HR  11836.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled    personal    and    corporate    Income 
ti\x   reductions,   and   for   other   purptoses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   LINDSAY: 
H  R.  11837.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security  Act  to   increase   from  $1,200 
to   $2,500    the   amount   of   outside   earnings 
permitted     each     year     without     deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  New  York: 
HR.  11838    A    bill    to    amend   the    act    of 
March  2,  1907,  relating  to  the  incorporation 
of    the   Hungarian   Reformed   Federation    of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  11839.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
March   3.   1901,  relating  to  insurance  Issued 
by   certain    fraternal    beneficial    associations 
In   the  District  of  Columbia;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on   the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma: 
HR.  11840.     A    bill   to   dispose    of   surplus 
administrative  reserves  of  the  former  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Indian  Reservation; 
to   the  Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  11841.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  Income, 
reduce  surpluses,  and   decrease  Government 
costs  by  establishing  a  paymeut-ln-klnd  pro- 
gram for  producers  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
grain     sorghums,     soybeans,     flaxseed,     and 
wheat;  and  by  extending  and  expanding  the 
conservation  reserve  program;   and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJt.  11842.  A  bill  to  save  and  preserve,  for 
the  public  use  and  benefit,  a  portion  of  the 
remaining     undeveloj>ed     seashore     of     the 


United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  R.  11843.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  budget 
and  accounting  procedures  of  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  of  the  Vetereins'  Administra- 
tion by  establishing  a  revolving  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BOW: 

HR.  11844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  cer- 
t;iin  Individuals  entitled  to  an  annuity  there- 
under shiUI  receive  an  increased  annuity  If 
they  have  a  child  In  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Forei^rn  Commerce. 
By  Mr   LANE  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  11845.  A  bill  t-:  prohibit  certain  Ju- 
dicl.Tl  acts  affecting  the  Internal  affairs  of 
labor  organizations:  to  tlje  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 

HR  11846.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Fire  Is- 
land Natlon.-il  Park,  and  for  other  purjK-ses; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Li..iu;ar 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    BARRETT: 
HR  11847    A   bill  for   the   relief  of  Chris 
Dunat;     to     the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH : 
H.R.  11848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Radoslav 
VuUn  and  Desanka  Vulin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11849.  A   bill    for  the  relief   of   Jamil 
You.ssef   Haddad  and   Antoinette  El   Knwaja 
Haddad,     to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNN: 
H.R.  11850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zvgmunt 
W.  Gutowski;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HR.  11851.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Martlno  Maines  Almogela:  to  the  Com.mlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    OBRIEN    of    New   York: 
H.R.  11852    A    bill    to    clarify    the    owner- 
ship of  certain  church  properties  located  In 
the    Virgin    Islands;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Inmltr  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIGLEY: 
H.R  11853   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  York 
Airport  Authority  of  York,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SAYLOR: 
H  R   11854    A  bill  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of   certain  church  properties  located  in  the 
Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.^ular  Affairs 

By  Mr   v; ALTER: 
H.R  11855.  A  b-.n  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Antal  and  oth(?rs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  060  Resolution  relating  to  the 
status  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ■*• 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
429.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  James  B  Friese.  secretary,  Hawaii  Mission 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  First  Methodist 
Church,  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  tbeir  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  an  all-inclusive  test  ban  agree- 
ment among  the  nations  relating  to  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapon.s.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  it  was  my  privilege  to  testify 
before  Senator  McNamara's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging 
in  support  of  legislation  to  provide  medi- 
cal insurance  to  our  older  citizens  as 
proposed  in  the  Porand  bill  and  in  my 
bill.S.  1151. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
RicORD,  as  follows: 

Statement    or    the    Honorable    Hubert    H 
HiTMPHREY.  US.  Senator  From  Min.sesota 

Senator  Humphrey  Thanlc  you  very  much, 
Mr  Chairman, 

First.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
chalnnan  and  subcommittee  not  only  for 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  at  this  hear- 
ing, but  for  the  splendid  work  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  subcommittee  have  already  un- 
dertaken and  accomplished  in  the  field  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  care  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  believe  that  the  worlt  of  this 
subcommittee  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
guide  the  thinking  of  the  Congress  In  all 
of  these  matters  of  legislation  concerning  the 
care  of  our  senior  citizens 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  Representative  Forand  here  this 
morning  and  I  am  grieved  to  read  the  an- 
nouncement of  recent  date  that  he  would 
not  seek  reelection  I  might  say  that  the 
most  popular  man  that  I  find  In  America 
today  amongst  people  who  ore  thoughtful 
and  axe  concerned  about  their  fellow  human 
beings  Is  Congressman  Forand  and  It  Is  a 
Justly  deserved  tribute  to  you,  Congressman 
You  have  pioneered  In  this  area  and  shown 
the  way.  and  I  believe  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  have  followed  in  your  wake,  so  to 
speak,  owe  ynu  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation 

There  Is  only  one  other  man  that  I  can 
think  ot  that  has  consistently  joined  in  this 
s»m»  great  effort  and  that  ii  our  own  col- 
league here  In  the  Senate.  Senator  MtntKAT 
who,  for  years,  has  been  odvocnilng  the  ex- 
tension and  improvemen;  -if  our  soria;  secur- 
ity system  In  the  health  field  Of  course, 
the  father  of  the  CongresKmnn  fr<im  Michigan 
(Mr  DiNOR.z.1.  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  when  r  first  came  to  the  Senate  was 
another  one  of  those  pioneers  B<ith  he  and 
Senator  Mvrsat  tiKik  a  icreat  deal  of  ahuse 
In  earlier  days  tor  their  cfT  irts  tn  improve 
moUu-al  oaro  but  I  imticed  11  did  nm  neen^ 
to  affect  Uiem  partlcularlv  P«»()plo  still 
plKOfd  Miclr  faith  and   trust  in  them 

When  I  nr«t  came  to  the  Senate  I  Joined 
m  S«nator  Mi'Rsay  «  amrtutment  Ui  the 
Social  8ec\irlty  Art  which  would  have  pro- 
vlrted  for  hospUalUiation  under  suolal  ••rurlly 
for  th»«e  who  were  to  be  the  recipients  of 
old   age  and   survivors   Uisurauct 

Since  that  lime  social  security  has  been 
Rreatly  expanded  In  \t»  coverage  I  believe 
1  am  correct  in  saying  that  about  f)  out  of 
10  wa«e  earners  are  covered  under  social 
security  and  I  think  thot  m  time  it  will  b« 
pretty  much  uiilverinl      It  well  uuglit  to  be. 


We  also  now  have  arrangements  for  the 
seif-emplioye<l  to  be  covered  as  the  Porand 
bill  Indicates, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  statement  that  I 
have  prepare<l  and  I  am  going  to  ask — with 
ycmr  permission  and  consent — to  have  ttiat 
statement  made  part  of  the  record  as  if  I 
had  delivered  it  In  person. 

Senat..r  McNamara.  It  will  be  made  part 
of  the  record  at  this  point  without  objec- 
tion 

Sen.iti.r  Humphrey  Along  with  that.  If 
the  c.'iairmaii  wiU  permit  a  statement  of  a 
5-mlnuta  radiocast  to  my  own  constituents 
back  In  Mlniiesota.  alon^  with  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  provisions  relating  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  In  which  I  have  particular  Interest 

Senator  McNamara.  That.  too.  wlU  be  made 
part  of  the  record  In  the  same  manner  at 
this  polrit.  If  you  will  see  that  the  re- 
porter la  supplied  with  a  copy  It  will  be 
placed  lI1^3  tne  record 

I  The  statements  follow:) 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  m  support  of  legislation  to 
help  in  ineetin>;  the  urgent  health  needs  of 
our  oldef  citizens  This  srubcommittee  is  to 
be  oongratul.ited  for  directing  attenUon  to 
this  crucial  problem  Your  hearings  and 
reports  |nak«  a  wonderful  contribution  to 
public  undersUindlng  of  the  needs  of  our 
older  citizens 

We  are  luvv  In  the  25th  anniversary  year 
of  s  >cla;  secvrlty,  a  program  which  has  paid 
t.-eraendous  dividends  In  human  welfare  and 
human  dignity  for  American  citizens  by 
making  many  welfare  benefits  a  matter  of 
e.uTied  righs  rather  tiian  a  matter  of 
charity 

The  ccnsc.ence  of  our  affluent  society 
must  now  face  up  to  the  moral  challenge 
presented  by  the  health  care  needs  of  our 
senior  cltizei.s  This  is  a  human  problem 
It  Involies  our  fathers  and  mothers,  our 
grandparents  and  ultlm.^.tely.  of  course,  our- 
selves and  oiu:  children  This  Is  a  human 
problem  we  cinnot--,ind  should  not — sweep 
under  t)ie  rui{  We  have  the  resources  and 
the  tlma-test'Kl  method  -f  si-xnal  Insurance 
to  meet  this   :hallange  successfully 

Liiat  ytar — its  In  the  85th  Congress — 1  In- 
troduced legislation  to  help  meet  this  prob- 
lem My  bll.,  3  1151,  would  provide  In- 
sur.vnce  agalrst  the  costs  of  hospital  and 
luirslng  home  care  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity mechanism  Similar  m  intrsu  and 
purpoee  to  the  legl.nlatlon  of  0)ngr«»a«nmn 
FoRAND-'it  would  add  these  beneflt4i  t-i  thosp 
already  provided  through  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors Iniiurance 

1  Up  to  00  days  of  hospital  car*,  with 
RUb«equ>«nt  nursing  h mie  care.  If  neotaaarj, 
up  to  a  c<imblned  t<nal  of  130  days  In  any 
ye.\r 

2  All   hi>spltAl    services    drun*.    ivpp;    i:.o,-, 
and   othtr  care  ordinarily  furni.«hrd    u.   p.i 
llenu  In  semlprlvate  acconunndn' i  ir.s 

•1  Upon  rertlflratlon  by  a  phynici.ui,  free- 
dmn  to  choose  any  hospital  that  can  ad- 
mii  their  nnd  which  has  previnunly  con- 
tracted  With  the  Secretary  of  Healin  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  furninh  -lUi  h  serv- 
ices excfpt  luhiTculois  ,uul  ir,r<nt.»l  hot* 
pitaU 

4  Similar  freedom  to  choose  nurnlng  home 
ser\|oe.  including  skilled  nursing  care  re- 
latiHj  mfdlcal  and  personal  servi.-Pi.  luul 
Bccompartled  bed  and  board  provuird  by  a 
I'censed  luir«liig  home  operated  In  ounnec- 
tlon  willj  a  himpltttl  or  in  which  a  medi- 
cal doctor  directs  the  care 

This  program  of  hospital  and  nursing 
home  imurnnce  can  be  fully  flnanred  bv 
an  Increase  lu  the  present  «ocial  noi-uriiy 
tax  ot  oin-fuurUi  uf  I  percent  for  rinpiiyeri 


and  workers  and  by  an  Increase  of  three- 
eights  of  1  percent  for  self-employed  peo- 
ple. 

In  this  way,  with  the  wonderful  tool  of 
social  Insurance,  we  can  spread  the  heavy 
health  care  costs  of  old  age  over  an  en- 
tire lifetime  of  earnings  Instead  of  de- 
manding that  our  senior  citizens  use  up 
their  meager  savings  Just  at  the  time  when 
their  income  Is  barely  enough  for  the  simple 
necessities  like  food  and  shelter. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  about  the' heart- 
rending problems  of  the  average  retired 
couple  trying  to  struggle  along  on  $1,440  a 
year — and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  tells  us  that  It  costs 
at  least  $2,300  a  year  for  a  couple  to  live 
by  themselves  In  a  modest  fashion — without 
luxuries. 

And  the  average  Individual  with  social  se- 
curity benefits  receives  only  |72  a  month 
That  Is  scarcely  luxurious  living.  Let  us 
consider  the  desperate  situation  facing 
1.300.000  aging  widows  who  must  try  to 
exist — I  can  hardly  call  it  living — on  aver- 
age Insurance  benefits  of  $56  a  month. 

The  budget-shattering  Impact  of  unex- 
pected hospital  costs  creates  terrible  anx- 
ieties and  hardships  fur  these  people. 
Three  out  of  every  five  men  and  women 
past  65  have  no  protection  against  hos- 
pitalization costs.  A  survey  published  last 
year  by  the  Health  Information  Fijund.'xtlon 
showed  that  half  of  the  people  over  65  with- 
out health  Insurance  could  not  afford  It  or 
were  denied  coverage. 

Insurance  companies  have  taken  steps  to 
cover  a  larger  propxirtlon  of  our  older  citi- 
zens In  their  private  health  care  plans. 
These  efforts  are  Indeed  pral-^eworthy.  but 
It  Is  clear  that  the  greater  healih  care  needs 
and  the  lower  Income  of  aged  people  do  not 
make  them  good  Insurable  risks  for  pri- 
vate carriers.  Either  the  private  Irisur- 
ance  company  must  raise  Its  premium  to  a 
prohibitive  level  for  low-Income  pensioners, 
or  the  company  must  Impose  such  restric- 
tions on  beneflu  that  the  value  of  the  cov- 
erage and  protection  Is  too  small  In  com- 
parison to  the  need. 

A  working  man  In  his  eariiluB  years  usu- 
ally can  take  advantage  of  group  hospitaliza- 
tion, but  when  he  retires,  his  income  goes 
down  drajtlcally.  his  right  to  group  coverage 
In  hospital  Insurance  plans  is  often  lost, 
and  the  coat  of  private  health  Insurance  U 
often  completely  out  of  reach 

Thus,  our  older  ix-.p,-  pa.,!  ^5  wi^q  use 
more  than  twice  as  imu  h  1.  .fipua;  care  as  the 
r«at  ot  our  fellow  Americans,  nnd  that  In- 
creased health  needn  lual  1  iwrr  income  create 
terrible  nnanctal  w  >i:)(i  at. a  anxletlN  when 
hospital  or  nursing  home  cure  is  neceasary  " 

As  my  friend  Prof  Wr.bur  C'njicn  told  this 
tUboommlttM  laat  year 

"Th*M  ara  tha  people  who  us  thrv  iiee<t 
hospital  care,  even  thouuh  ihry  urr  re( nvim: 
social  security,  must  uttiinaiely  npply  for 
public  auistanoe  to  supplement  their  aoclal 
security  to  pay  for  this  hoapltal  cart;  or 
not  receive  hoapltal  care;  or  borrow  money, 
or  rtoolve  it  from  rvlaUvta  or  friends;  or  gat 
frea  care  In  some  way  from  tht  communiiiea," 

There  nra  many  dooton  who  provide  fr«« 
services.  There  art  many  fr««  ollnlM 
and  fret  hospiui  room*  for  Indlicnl 
patlenu  Through  public  asKlstanct  pro- 
grams  we  spend  hundred*  of  minions  of 
dollars  for  mtdlcnl  earn  thi-mith  our  city, 
county,  Utatt,  and  r.dt-ial  governments 
And,  of  oourao,  cliiUUrn  and  grandrhlldrru 
and  other  ratatlves  Dear  many  conu  of  ii>ed- 
Icnl   and   hoapltal    bl.U   ilurlng   eni('r«i'i.<;rii 

But  who  will  avtr  know  how  many  aged 
ottUtna  havt  auffertd.  or  tvtn  died,  because 


they  were  unwilling  to  ask  for  charity,  be- 
cause they  waited  too  long  before  they  asked 
for  help? 

And  how  can  ^ve  measure  the  heartache 
that  accompanies  the  reluctant  decision  to 
ask  a  son  or  a  df  ughter  to  exhaust  savings 
or  go  Into  debt  tc  pay  for  the  patient's  hos- 
pitalization or  nursing  home  care? 

We  cannot  be  heartless  or  Insensitive  to 
the  health  care  needs  of  our  16  million  fellow 
citizens  who  have  passed  their  65th  birthday. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  lengthening 
lifespans  in  the  next  few  years  will  mean 
that  many  adult  Americans  will  find  they 
have  parents  and  tirandparents  trying  to  exist 
on  retirement  pensions. 

We  must  have  a  Government  with  a  heart. 
A  Government  which  will  expand  Its  humane, 
dignified  system  of  social  Insurance  where 
benefits  are  avallf.ble  as  a  matter  of  right — 
a  right  that  results  from  a  lifetime  of  work 
and  a  lifetime  of  contributions.  And  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  we  must  make  up  for  past 
neglect  by  blanketing  In  those  Americans 
who  have  already  qualified  for  social  security 
benefits 

America's  older  people  deserve  protection 
against  rising  hoeialtallzatlon  coets  this  year. 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  not  allow  White 
House  opposition  to  block  action  on  this 
urgently  needed  and  thoroughly  Justified 
legislation.  CertJ.lnly  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration has  offered  no  reasonable  or 
workable  alternatl.e 

For  8  years  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  their  exiierts  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educatlor,  and  Welfare  have  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  come  up  with  some 
plan  to  help  elderly  Americans  In  tln»e  of 
serious  Illness. 

But  now  this  Republican  administration  is 
suggesting  that  uctlon  be  postponed  for  an- 
other study— In  spite  of  the  backlog  of  ur- 
gent needs.  In  spite  of  overwhelming  demand 
for  acUon.  We  have  had  plenty  of  studies. 
We  have  files  full  of  evidence  on  the  need  to 
protect  our  older  people  against  unexpected 
health  costs  Anj  Member  of  Congress  who 
reads  his  mall  knows  Just  how  concerned, 
how  worried  and  anxious  our  older  people- 
are  about  the  costs  of  serious  Illness. 

I  gay  Congress  must  act  now.  because.  If 
we  wait  for  the  Re  lubllcan  go-slow,  not-now. 
veto  admlnUtratlon  to  take  action  on  a  pro- 
gram to  help  flnan  :e  health  care,  we  will  wait 
forever. 

1  do  not  doubt  that  a  voluntary  program 
involving  local  gorernment  as  well  at  State 
and  Federal  support  can  be  Invented  for  an 
tltctlon  year  But  I  believe  we  should  let 
Oommonsense  and  reason  guide  us  Instead 
of  creating  an  adn  Inlstratlve  monstrosity 

We  already  havi  a  successfully  operating 
national  program  of  social  insurance  to  help 
take  cart  of  Americans  In  their  retlrtmtnt 
ytani  Social  aecurlty  haa  helped  to  make 
our  country  grtat  and  atrong.  Social  secu- 
rity has  enhanced  human  dignity  and  wel- 
farf  ai\(l  It  has  done  so  with  an  admlnls- 
■  ..  ,s'  of  lesi  than  3  ix>rcent  Let  us 
in.pi  .'  ,;  (1  rxpani  this  wonderful  program. 
Let  us  '  '  ;  I  tec  the  health  of  o\ir  senior 
cltlaenii  <..  1,  mica  ly  and  effectively.  Let  us 
ahnw  tiun\  tiMvernmtnt  with  a  h*art. 

Protection  agalnul  hospHnl  costs  throunh 
•oolal  aecurlty  hai  tup  priority  but  it  is 
only  one  of  the  stepa  wt  muat  take  to  give 
arrurlty  and  dignity  to  our  ••nlor  oltlrtns  in 
their  retirement  yean  X  havt  Introduced 
other  legislation  Ui  help  older  Americana,  but 
I  do  know  that  yui  art  chiefly  conearntd  at 
this  time  only  with  the  problem  of  health 
cart  fur  the  aged 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  you  includt  In 
your  record  of  hearings  the  text  of  my  radio 
apttch  of  March  7  and  my  newsletter  of 
March  11  about  my  8-polnt  program  for 
■tnlor  cttlMna,  I  btllevt  Confrtaa  ahould 
|lv«  moat  urgent  attention  to  Itglalatlon 
oarrytng  out  this  program. 


I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  health  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens with  you.    Thank  you  very  much. 


A  Program  foe  Senior  CmzENs 

(Text  of  recording  by  Senator  Humphrey — 

week  beginning  Mar.  7,  1960  1 

We  often  hear  the  word  "crisis"  thrown 
about  these  days.  It  is  a  word  which  Is  used 
all  too  often  to  describe  problems  of  all 
types. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  a 
problem  which  is  truly  critical.  It  is  a 
problem  which  can  not  wait  for  more  talk 
and  more  study.  It  Is  the  crisis  faced  by 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Let  me  first  give  you  an  idee  of  the  im- 
mensity and  growth  of  this  crisis.  In  the 
year  1900,  there  were  only  3  million  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65.  Today  there  are 
nearly  16  million.  In  10  years  there  will  be 
more  than  20  million. 

But  these  are  Just  figures.  They  do  not 
tell  the  pathetic  story  of  the  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens  In  terms  which  all  of  us  can 
understand. 

They  do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  elderly 
widow  whose  Income  is  so  low  her  day  begins 
and  ends  with  a  sense  of  hunger. 

They  do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  elderly 
man  who  needs  but  can  not  afford  hospital 
or  nursing  home  care  for  Illness  or  disease. 

They  do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  elderly 
couple  who  live  each  day  In  fear  of  losing 
the  roof  over  their  heads. 

We  hear  noble  talk  about  "the  golden 
years."  But  more  and  more  people  are  find- 
ing that  these  are  years  of  despair  and 
anxiety.  This  Is  a  disgrace  for  a  nation  with 
our  wealth  and  luxury. 

I  am  not  Just  talking  about  a  few  Isolated 
cases.  Millions  of  Americans — through  no 
fault  of  their  own — are  existing  without 
adequate  incomes,  health  care  or  hotislng, 
and  without  a  recognized  role  In  the 
community 

The  Department  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  tells  us  that  It  costs  at  least  $2,300 
n  year  for  a  couple  to  live  by  themselves  In 
modest  fashion. 

But  the  average  retired  couple  on  social 
sectirlty  receives  only  about  $1,440  a  year 

And  60  percent  of  the  Indlvldtials  retired 
on  social  security  have  le.ss  than  $1  000  a 
year  In  money  Income 

Even  more  detperate  Is  the  crisis  facing 
the  1,300,000  aging  widows  who  now  receive 
an  annual  social  aecurlty  benefit  of  $56  a 
month. 

I  ask  yo\i  Is  thlx  what  our  motlirrd  and 
fathers  deserve?  Do  these  fine  cltirens  de- 
serve a  shabby  rented  room  and  a  diet  of 
bread  and  soup  In  their  final  years? 

There  are  stlfiih  and  narrow-thinking 
persons  who  say  tht  problem  Is  not  theirs 
Tn^ey  say  "It's  tvtry  individual  for  himself" 
They  say  every  Individual  haa  total  reHpon- 
tlblllty  to  plan  for  retirement. 

I  agrtt  that  we  ahould  all  plan  on  an 
Individual  basis  to  provide  for  our  future 
nerds  But  the  best  plans  and  pre)>iira- 
tluns  of  all  men  can  lie  crunhrd  by  forces 
beyond  their  control  PiKtaor  rconumlc 
fluctuations  and  Juat  plain  h.xi  Uick  can 
make  «  mockery  of  even  tin-  \MxrM  mveot- 
menta  and  preparattona 

What  we  nttd  la  n  new  dtdlcutiun  to  md 
tht  crisis  farlnii  our  stnlor  citlaens  What 
wt  nttd  la  a  ^' Ar'M.inrni  with  a  heart  and 
underttandtng  aiui  \Mu\t  we  np<'d  riitht 
r»ow  la  Mtlon  on  a  pi  'gram  to  ul'ow  otir 
atnior  Oltlltna  tu  lUc   vM<h  Ulk'nuy    iir<'urlty 

and  a  aenat  of  ua»fviinesi> 

Ltt  mt  aptolfy  alx  strpA  N^lvlch  urr  vital  to 

■uch  a  program: 

1.  IncrtMt  aoolal  security  brnefits  to  keep 
pact  with  Itvlnf  ooats 

a.  InoTMM  from  |l,aoo  to  $1,800  tht 
amount  which  Individual!  may  rorn  with- 
out loaing  aoclal  itcurlty  btnaflu. 


3.  Extend  the  social  security  system  to 
cover  costs  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  for  senior  citizens. 

4.  Establish  minimum  Federal  standards 
which  States  must  meet  for  old-age  assist- 
ance programs. 

5.  Provide  effective  Federal  assistance  for 
specialized  hotising  programs  for  the  aged. 

6.  Allow  a  tajc  credit  Incentive  to  encour- 
age hiring  of  older  workers. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  for  these  pur- 
poses In  the  Senate  and  will  continue  to 
fight  hard  for  favorable  action.  This  is  no 
sudden  effort  on  my  part.  I  have  never 
forgotten — and  I  will  never  forget — the 
crisis  facing  our  senior  citizens.  We  must 
let  them  know  they  are  not  alone. 


Hubert     H 
-week  end- 


Newsletter 
(From     the     desk     of     Senator 
HtJMPHREY.  special   to  editors 
Ing  March   11,  1960) 

A  program  for  senior  citizens.  We  hear 
noble  talk  about  the  "golden  years"  for  our 
older  citizens  settling  down  Into  retirement. 
But  too  often  these  years  bring  despair  and 
anxiety. 

Millions  of  Americans,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  barely  existing,  without  ade- 
quate incomes,  without  access  to  adequate 
health  care,  w.thout  decent  housing,  and 
without  the  dl;?nlty  and  respect  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  An  action  program  to  help 
our  16  million  senior  citizens  is  needed  now. 

Desperate  needs:  A  married  couple  living 
by  themselves  needs  at  least  $2,300  a  year 
for  a  modest,  minimum  standard  of  living — 
but  the  average  couple  retired  on  social  se- 
curity gets  only  $1,440  a  year  And  three 
out  of  five  people  on  social  security  pensions 
get  less  than  $1,000  a  year  In  cash  Income 
Do  these  citizens  deserve  a  shabby  rented 
room  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  soup''  Should 
they  be  forced  irto  overcrov^ded  charity  wards 
in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  when  the 
savings  of  a  llfi?tlme  are  wiped  out  by  un- 
expected sickness  or  hospitalization?  I  say 
this  Is  disgraceful  and  unjustified  In  our 
rich    and    produrtlve   country. 

Dividends  of  medical  research  Wonderful 
advances  in  medical  science  promise  eventual 
conquest  of  crippling  and  killing  diseases 
such  ns  arthritis  and  heart  ailments  A  man 
of  65  today  car.  expect  to  live  another  13 
yearf  and  a  woman  will  probably  live  another 
15 'a  years  If  medical  research  continues 
successfully,  we  may  have  30  million  or  40 
million  people  over  65  ii^aiead  of  the  ex- 
pected 20  mllllori.  My  SeniMc  Subcommittee 
on  International  Hetilth  is  helpmu  to  ad- 
vance research  on  the  problems  and  the 
procesH  of  aging  But,  In  addition  to  length- 
eniiiK  life  njians  we  can  put  more  'lift''  in 
the  retirement  years  We  can  give  our  older 
Aiv.vr.ciM.b  ti.c  8(«curlty  and  the  dignity  thty 

need  ;.  1.(1  (It  SCI  \e 

A'  1 .  N  pt  >i.Tam  for  1060:  Since  I  first  came 
to  tlu'  JStii.il*',  I  have  worked  for  legislation 
to  help  America's  older  people  Here  Is  my 
action   program: 

1  Health  btroftta,  My  health  benefita 
pro|)OKal  will  glvt  prottotton  agalnat  tht 
heavy  coat«  of  hnipltAllaatlon  and  nursing 
home  curt  thiminh   »oclal   ttcurlty. 

'J  liicrpahr<l  m  ( lui  »!'(  urity  benefits  to  keep 
pace  v\ith  riMi.k  ,;vjn.;  i  -fi.-  A  :iO  pt-nri,; 
Incri-n'-r  m  !  i,i-  n , :  i.  iiii  un,  1  m  \  ti,i  1  '.  11  m-ciU  il. 

;i  lti\ ;:  f  r.,i  i,iiu'»  !iM,i!ii  '.:■  i\,  » ;  .'ill  to 
$1  Hot)  r.>i  lirnrnii  uni,  t  hr  lust  by  many  Older 
\M'tl<ri> 

4    Miumuiin    ivdriai   Ktandardi  for  ttatt 

ulilaur  iiKKlKtaliT  prot.'lam».  frOttOt  th» 
(llBnlty  and  t.rir  rrupe*  I  <  f  rellOf  rtOlpiriits 
Aliolinh  t'^iiillc  "ihamr     iul» 

,'1  Kfli'iiur  Frdrtal  i^ -^i  :■  t ,, net  for  aptclal 
luni:  iiiK  for  the  'jlderly 

n    lax  credit  to  tncourime  hiriuK  oi  nidtr 

wnrKrti. 

Oovrrnment  »'lth  a  heart  This  Is  Uir 
aau\  annlvtraary  of  social  aecurlty     tlir  nrst 
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mnjor  fciucn  on  i>«)vorly  helplewiiM*  *nd 
ih»ttw»<1  family  Uf  In  thwi«  aa  y«wt,  we 
hftve  crentfKl  «ovcrnment  wlUi  ft  h»»rl ' — • 
govtrnmcni  pnnxrly  concerned  with  the 
iwlfiu'e  of  ftll  rUUfna,  not  u  aq  act  of  chw- 
Ity,  bvit  M  "v  moral  *nd  •oclnJ  obUgfttliin  — 
brmuinii  new  •ecxiruy  new  dlgnlly  and  new 
Independence  to  mllUont  of  Amerlcftu  famt* 
lien 

I  lun  »ure  v<>u  know  that  ft  number  of  lia 
hftve  been  meeting  with  rnther  lubatftjitlnl 
nvimbera  of  people  In  reoent  wevka  and  I 
hivve  bo«n  Mked  mnny  Umra  by  reporter*. 
by  intereated  cltl«pn«.  by  ct>mmeiUnW>r»- 
whftt  are  the  Amfrlcnn  po«.)ple  ctuicrrned 
abviuf  I  think  the  chftlrman  of  thu  aub- 
committer  ftJong  with  hl«  ivnaocUtr  hrrr 
from  the  Houne  of  Ri>pr««»oiUivt,!v*««,  Cnn- 
greaamAn  Forand,  would  br  m^rr'^ntwl  to 
know  that  in  a  aerlea  if  trlrvi«i  ^t^  pr'itfri\n\/« 
that  I  conducted— called  "Aak  Senator 
KuMPMMtT."  Jutt  a  queatlon  and  anawer  pm- 
gram  with  p«Kiple  ]un  calUn^j  in  with  no 
Mlvance  prepM-aUon.  Just  picking  up  the 
phone  and  calling  the  television  atatltm— 
thftt  we  had  more  qufntions  on  the  problem* 
of  medical  care  and  hoepltal  care  for  the 
aged  than  all  the  other  questions  put  to- 
gether. 

Now.  these  were  ]uat  people  calling  in.  not 
any  organlced  group 

Also,  I  found  out  m  analyses  relMtlng  to 
thoee  questions  that  a  goodly  number  of 
them  came  from  younser  people,  not  the 
elderly  who  were  already  eliijible  for  social 
security  t>eneflta.  who  were  concerned,  first 
of  all,  about  their  own  parents  and  what 
would  happen  to  them  under  prolonged  sick- 
ness, and  secondly,  they  were  concerned 
about  their  own  future,  what  kind  of  care 
would  they  get^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  costs  of  local  and 
county  and  State  governments  In  the  field  of 
health  care  for  our  e'.derly  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  Items  of  cost.  ne.xt  t<j  edu- 
cation. The  property  tax  burden  upon  citi- 
zens and  iix;alit;es  is  a  very  heavy  nne  In 
fact.  I  would  say  that  many  ci)mmunlt;es 
today  have  property  taxes  at  such  hiah  rates 
that  they  act  as  a  deterrent  to  further 
economic  expansion  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  rea--ons  for  the  high  property 
tax  is  medical  and  ho:^pital  care  of  the  needy, 
the  IndUent  and  the  elderly  In  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  we  eive  pretty  good  care 
to  our  elderly  people  We  feel,  through  our 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospit.i!,  Un.versity 
Medical  School,  through  our  welfare  de- 
partments, we  have  done  a  good  J'/'b,  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  hiis  beome  a  very,  very 
heavy  burden  upon  the  property  owner  That 
Is  the  only  way  we  have  of  raising  taxes  for 
them  with  the  exception  of  an  income  tax 
which  has  Its  limitations  and  has  It-^  dedi- 
cated funds 

Through  the  w  jr.ciers  of  medical  science 
and  technol  gy.  we  have  been  able  to  extend 
the  lifespan  of  .)ur  people,  we  have  come 
to  the  point  where  we  have  a  substantially 
larger  group  of  people  65  and  over  to  be 
cared  for 

Now.  their  sickness  Increases  with  age  and 
their  capacity  to  pay  decreases  with  age 
The  Incidence  of  the  need  of  hospitalization 
goes  up  with  age  and  the  ability  to  pay  for 
it  gi5es  down. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  wizard  to  figure 
out  what  ought  to  be  done  What  needs  to 
be  done  in  a  country  such  as  ours  is  to 
provide  some  means  of  caring  for  these  peo- 
ple.    This   is   Just  elementary  social  Justice. 

Now.  the  argument  apparently  Is  not  over 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  cared  for  at 
the  moment  even  though  I  think  that  be- 
hind some  of  the  pettifogging  that  goes  on. 
there  is  a  little  argument  about  that.  But. 
let  us  tissume  for  a  minute  that  everybody 
wants  to  provide  hospitalization,  nursing 
home  and  medical  care  for  the  elderly  Then 
the  argument  comes  down  to  the'means  of 
doing  It. 


IX  wt  are  goliic  to  tiMad  the  next  year,  a 
ytara,  3  yean,  arguing  over  meana.  we  are 
doing  It  at  a  great  axpenae  becauae  In  the 
meantlnie  a  large  number  of  people  are  be- 
ing inadtqualely  cared  tot 

We  htWB  a  true,  tried,  and  teated  niethiKl 
for  providing  adequate  care  That  method 
II  tinder  the  loclal  lecurUy  lyitem 

The  rwand  bill  provides  freedom  of  choi>i« 
for  hoaplUlUfttlon,  freedom  of  choice  t'V  U\f 
lurglcftl  aervlce  I  have  mtroducwl  a  bill 
a  llSl,  which  doce  not  include  ihr  aurgl- 
cal  lervlcee  but  Include*  all  ht>«pital  nxfr 
all  nuralng  care.  Including  Uie  tlruga  and 
othor  ll«n^*  that  are  re<jvurrd  under  n\ir«ing 
home  aud  hoapital  carr 

I  put  thAt  bill  in  beoauae  I  Uiought  ii 
might  l»  well  to  have  a  bill  that  provided 
only  hospital  and  nuralng  home  cure  m  a 
way  of  poaalbly  some  con»promi«e  on  tnr 
brortder  Forand  bill  But  I  wivnt  the  fart 
quite  ciear  I  support  the  principles  and 
the  dot,«u;!»  of  the  F  ir;\ud  bill 

My  pjnpoaa;  •hovild  relieve  *omc  of  the 
att.xck  ftt)m  the  Auierlcan  Medical  Aasocla- 
lioii.  wljlch  Is  so  ccaicerned  iib<mt  the  possi- 
bility ot  mtcrfcresirp  with  the  fr^rtloin  of 
choice  of  doctor*  But  I  think  wt>  viKhi  to 
put  ovir  foot  down  on  this  strHwman  right 
now  There  la  no  denial  of  freedom  of 
choice  under  'he  Foraiid  bill  The  rbolce  Ls 
there  but  it  is  a  real  choice  It  is  a  choice 
you  can  moke  and  know  that  It  will  be  paid 
for  There  is  no  use  of  having  a  cholc*  of 
automobiles,  you  know,  if  you  cannot  buy 
one,  no  use  "f  h.iving  a  choice  of  home*  If 
you  caiuiot  even  afford  to  have  a  t«nt.  To 
talk  about  freedom  of  choice  for  doctor*  and 
hospltai*  for  the  elderly  v.hen  they  have  no 
way  of  paying  for  it  except  to  swallow  their 
pride  and  go  on  relief  and  the  public  welfare 
rolls.  s»iems  to  me  to  be  denying  the  real 
meaning  of  freedom  of  choice. 

The  atlmlnistralion  tays  It  is  going  to  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  alternative  proposal 
What  we  want  is  a  program  that  will  help 
the  patlrr.t,   that  will  help  the  needy. 

I  rect>gnize  that  there  Is  a  variety  of 
services  in  this  country  such  as  group  health 
and  group  hospitalization,  and  various 
private  Insurance  plans,  but  let  the  record 
be  clear:  If  we  could  relieve  the  private 
medical  care  programs,  the  private  and  group 
hospitalization  and  medical  care  programs 
of  the  extra  cost  that  comes  with  the  care 
of  the  alderly.  premium  payments  on  other 
insurance  policies  for  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people   could    be   substantially   reduced. 

The  Way  to  relieve  those  costs  and  to  put 
them  la  proper  relationship  with  the  In- 
come is  to  take  the  group  tJiai  are  eligible 
for  old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits 
and  include  them  under  social  security. 
Those  Who  do  not  want  to  do  that  are  really 
asking  that  others  pick  up  a  disproportionate 
share  ot  the  bill  for  a  group  of  people  that 
could  have  better  medical  care,  better  hos- 
pital care,  better  nursing  home  care,  under 
some  prpvlslons  under  social  security.  And 
the  costi  under  ."^oclal  security,  according  to 
the  st'idies  made  in  the  House  and  accord- 
ing to  private  research  foundations,  can  be 
financed  with  a  quarter  of  1  percent  In- 
crease in  the  tax  on  both  employer  and 
c:i.:  :•  .>*  and  three-eighths  of  1  percent  on 
the  sel: -employed. 

This  lE  a  modest  amount  for  the  care  that 
can  be  ektended. 

So.  M!r  Chairman.  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  my  thanks  for  doing  a  service  for  first 
of  all.  the  elderly;  secondly,  those  who  will 
be  under  private  health  Insurance  plans;  and 
thirdly  tor  the  Insurance  companies,  them- 
selves. »hlch  will  be  able  to  give  better 
insuranoe  coverage  for  the  vast  number  of 
people  under  65,  If  they  can  be  relieved  of 
the  cost  and   the  burden  of  those  above  65. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McNam.^ra.  Thank  you.  Senator 
HrMPHitrT  We  appreciate  very  deeply  your 
taking    time    to   be    here   this    rooming   and 


to   speak   so   eloquvntly   and    well   un    behulf 
of  the  elderly  ciilsvns 

SciuU>>r  HfMrnai!Y  .Henfttor.  for  the  rec- 
ord vki'  httd  a  treinei  duus  audience  Uial 
guthered  in  Detroit  roomily  on  Uils  very 
issue  All  of  UK  In  public  llfp  kno*  i\  koik.1 
audience   when   Wf  »re  one       I   bolleve   there 

Wflf    ah.  >'ll     IH  OOU 

>MMiator  M(  NAMAftA    That  li  about  wh«t   11 

>  .til    MlkUl     to    liO 

Scuaior  Hi'MriiKKT  Approximtxtrly  IHOOO 
people  who  nathfUHt  In  the  ruUsvuni  in  Dw- 
ti>i!t  pUIitIv  ciii^riu  on  i\  Sututas  tu  urne 
upon  the  MrnilxTn  of  CoHu'rvnK  paor.iuf  of 
the  Fonvml  in:;  1  Munk  that  r\iT\  MrMib<>r 
<  :f  ("miujii-^h  «).-'  A  luUl  ronio  :ii  Limp  and 
'!-■!.!.  A  ;,il  liii\r  to  admit  that  \\\n  mail 
uii  thf  no-mllpd  Forand  bill  Is  the  blgKrsl 
bulk  of  mall  that  he  lias  t.Klay  mid  the  let- 
ters  are  not  thrsr  '  Jlnunlwl  ui'  '  lu'  nirse 
lire  letter*  that  C'liiip  In  fr  in  po-p:.'  svhn 
write  thun  in  tln-ir  n\»!i  wiv  upi>r.i;mi{  t.. 
the  Congrea*  of  "i.r  t'l. ;'«-(!  s'.itrn  t.  do 
.M  mrthln?  In   thin   cri'  ..il   ar>.i 

Wc  had  better  «rt  busy  .md  d  i  x.n  rihlng 
or  some  of  thf«:r  Mpinbrrs  will  i.  •  1m'  Ixuk 
here  If  sonic  .>t  my  frirndu  ;i.  (""'.n^jreiui 
want  a  little  political  health  innurance  may 
I  suggeet  that  they  get  busy  and  do  some- 
thing for  the  elderly  people'^ 

Senator  McNamara  Tliank  yoii  Sennt^r 
We  appreciate  your  RUg>.;o«tlons  here  thia 
morning  and  Intend  to  move  forward  this 
morning  to  accomplish  the  ends  you  have 
•uggeated. 

Are  there  any  question*? 

Senator  BaoNSDALK  I  Ju*t  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  If.  under  hi*  plan,  he  want*  to  limit 
the  contribution  through  the  ■oclal  security 
payment  to  one-fourth  of  1  percen*"*  If 
that  Is  not  enough,  would  he  not  agree  that 
It  should  be  raised  so  that  these  people  can 
be  adequately  cared  for? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  surely  would.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  B«unsdale  That  Is  all.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  McNam-vaa  All  the  records  we 
have  from  them  Indicate  this,  and  you  do 
agree,  I  take  It.  Senator,  that  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  a  quarter  of  1  percent  from  the 
employer  and  employee,  plus  three-eighths 
of  1  percent  for  the  self-employed,  would 
do  the  Job^ 

Senator  Humphrey  I  not  only  think  It 
would  do.  I  think  It  would  more  than  do  the 
Job.  This  Is  partlculfirly  true  If  you  get 
the  4  million  unemployed  In  this  country 
employed,  Mr   Chairman. 

Senator  McNamara.  And  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  some  increase  In  our  gross  national 
product  which  we  expect  would  take  care 
of  some  of  this  unemployment  and.  there- 
fore, the  prospects  would  be  very  good 

Senator  HtrMPHRET.  Absolutely.  With  this 
economy  moving  forward  at  any  rate  that  Is 
worthy  of  being  called  America,  and  with 
the  picklng-up  of  the  unemployed  and  see- 
ing they  are  reemployed,  which  Is  the  least 
the  country  ought  to  do.  there  would  be  no 
problem  with  one-fourth  of  1  percent  ac- 
cording to  the  actuaries  who  have  studied 
this. 

I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  do  know  that 
studies  have  been  made  by  private  groups 
as  well  as  Congress  and  that  percentage  of 
tax  seems  to  be  adequate.  But  I  want  to 
be  very  frank  about  it.  If  It  requires,  for 
example,  one-eighth  of  1  percent  more  or 
whatever  the  figure  would  be,  the  Senator 
from  Mlnncsot-i  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
he  would  vote  for  It.  I  happen  to  think  the 
American  people  can  afford  to  have  educa- 
tion for  their  youngsters  and  they  can  have 
decent  hospital  and  medical  care  for  their 
oldsters.  If  we  cannot,  we  ought  to  close 
up  shop,  becau.se  this  country  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  wallowing  around  In  Its  com- 
mercial recreation  which  adds  little  or  noth- 
ing to  lt«  character. 


X  think   tht  IMMH  ■WMIlrf  Ift  llM  world 

ought  lu  bt  %hH  to  protoe«  Ih*  •Mwly 

I  wa«  over  tn  Bwtden.  Norway.  Plnland. 
Denmark  They  do  not  have  nearly  aji  high 
n  standtJ-il  of  livinu  as  we  do.  but  there  i* 
not  an  elderly  pcrKou  ther«  that  U  not 
given  the  beht  medu  ai  car*  that  modern 
lolenoe  cm  pro\  ulp 

If  ihf  .'ivkrOix  Norwpuians  Finim  and 
li,\].i-  .  a;  if!  Id  It  ihtk  cosmopollt4»n  so- 
ciety oi  oui»  tan  KiTord  It  I  would  like  to 
think    we   could    e»».pire    to    those   height* 

-;.M..>i..r  MiN'AMAaA  M.o.v  pmple  uppoM 
II, r  ...>  ml  (.iMiiiny  appi'Mii  ii  i. >  «' ivtnc  thU 
|)i  .nii'Mi  and  liatr  ir«  >  imn.i Mil  o  that  Ui* 
Biatm  pi\rticip«t4<  m  pMMiirM  '»  !     the  fund 

What    IK  VOUt    mulloli    \<'    \  h:i! 

Senator  HiMrnaKY  Wr,i  1  think  it  wt)Vild 
b*  a  K<x)d  ldi>a  to  go  out  and  find  out  h«>w 
the  Mtates  are  r>l»i»  to  finance  It  You 
know  Mr  Cht\lr«t»i»n,  there  are  all  kind*  ot 
way*  U)  due  K  ai,  ivui-  and  they  have  b««n 
pvrftcthiK  "'ini'-  >  '  *  '  "'^  of  late  On*  way 
that  pr<  1' '-  TN  t.  lu.K  the  real  responsi- 
bility for  niritint;  i.r  .d  on  an  Issue  Is  to  *ay 
"Well,  we  will  let  the  localltle*  do  It."  or 
"w*  will  let  the  SUite  do  If 

And  when  you  go  to  thoee  *ame  Stat««, 
you  discover  that  they  are  often  time*  In- 
capable of  financing  their  education  pro- 
fram,  their  highway  program,  their  bMlc 
State  aervlce*  To  load  onto  them  addi- 
tional responsibilities  with  their  tax  base 
being  sorely  limited.  Is,  I  think,  ducking  or 
avoiding  the  l»«ue  Tlie  real  truth  Is  the  one 
area  of  government  that  has  the  capacity  Ur> 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  thl*  cost  I*  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  Is  exactly  why 
those  who  do  not  wrmt  to  pay  for  It  are  say- 
ing, "Let  the  State*  and  localities  raise  the 
money  " 

There  arc  constitutional  prohibitions  In 
some  States  against  this  thing,  and  there 
surely  are  under  city  charters  I  have  been 
a  mayor  of  a  city  No  one  needs  to  tell  me 
what  a  problem  It  Is  for  a  city  to  raise 
money  I  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
tax  base  I  say  those  persons  trying  to  shift 
this  burden  back  on  local,  county  and  State 
governments,  are  r«-ally  trying  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  altogrther. 

There  are  differences  Some  States  can 
and  are  l)elng  helpful  but  In  the  main 

Senator  McNamara  Another  suggestion 
made  by  the  opporents  of  the  social  secu- 
rity approach  Is  that  It  Is  not  or  does  not 
take  care  of  a  cert.iln  number  of  p>eople,  2 
million.  3  million,  4  million.  Actually,  all 
of  the  shortages  In  our  social  security  sys- 
tem or  the  failures  to  meet  the  total  prob- 
lem under  the  jocial  security  system 
would  be  reflected  In  this  program  and  Is 
It  not  a  pretty  good  argument  for  extend- 
ing the  social  security  system  to  others 
when  they  are  so  much  concerned  with  this 
area   In   connection   with   medical    care? 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  Senator's  insight 
Into  this  matter  Is  only  excelled  by  his  great 
compassion  for  the  people.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  right  Now  we  find  people  point- 
ing out  the  shor Comings  of  social  secu- 
rity— the  very  same  people  who  made  those 
shortcomings  mandatory. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  social  se- 
curity cover  every  ])erson  In  the  Nation.  I 
think  it  ought  to.  And  I  want  to  say  the 
gaps  that  are  there  can  be  filled  as  social 
security  Is  expande<l.  This  is  a  good  argu- 
ment for  expanding  social  security.  Also.  I 
understand  that  this  subcommittee  is  work- 
ing on  some  proposals  to  cover  those  not 
currently  covered  under  social  security. 

Senator  McNamara.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hvmphriy  I  might  add  that  If 
the  administration  feels  as  deeply  as  It  ap- 
parently claims  of  late  about  uncovered 
workers.  It  might  want  to  try  out  Its  pro- 
grams on  those  not  covered.  That  is  a  pos- 
sibility. We  will  see  which  plan  works  the 
best.     It  would   be   very   interesting. 


Henutur  MiNamara  .Senator  HvMPnatY, 
we  know  of  ynvir  concern  t^i  get  away,  You 
do  have  important  conunltmrnta,  and  again 
we  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Senator  lit  Mfnaiv  I  ivn^  going  over  to 
the  Committee  on  Ftirelgji  Relation*  to  *ee 
to  It  thut  the  public  funds  are  protPcie<l 
I  came  over  Ih-ip  to  see  that  the  pvibllc 
interest  wai>  nt  irust  helptnl  along  I  did 
not   ii«i-u   ti    Uw   11, nil   vkHh   Vkiu  as  thp  chalt- 

^>-,.,,<i,t  McNamara    I  hopr  \<'U  d^  no  wril 

tiwi  inert, 
Venator  MvMPNMT.  Thank  vou 


Scitnct  liUnd,  Caico  Bay,  Portland, 
Maint 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  KF.FRESKNTATlVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1960 

Mr  OLIVFR  Mr  Speaker,  It  is  a 
milliter  of  ^reat  personal  satl^facllon  to 
those  of  us  who  have  paillcipaled  in  its 
organization  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
start  of  a  practical,  imaninalive,  and 
uiTjently  needed  educationaJ  project, 
which  will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  Americas  efforts  to  produce  more 
auallfled  scientists. 

I  am  referring  to  the  creation  of  the 
National  Youth  Science  Center  on  Sci- 
ence Island,  now  known  a.*-  Cashing  s 
Island  which  is  located  in  Casco  Bay, 
near  Portland,  Maine.  The  stirring  story 
of  the  National  Youth  Science  Center 
may  well  be  a  classic  example  of  how  an 
American  institution  is  rooted.  In  this 
true-to-life  saga,  one  finds  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ingenuity,  a  humble  start,  several 
years  of  hard  work  and  the  foresight 
and  faith  of  a  number  of  individuals  in 
a  bold  pioneer  program  aimed  to  guide 
and  inspire  our  future  scientists  to  even- 
tually undertake  discovery  as  well  as 
applied  scientific  efforts. 

It  all  started  prior  to  Sputnik  I  when 
an  overzealous  housekeeper  complained 
to  the  SPCA  and  her  boss.  Mr.  David  L. 
Lukens,  a  South  Orange.  N.J..  business 
executive,  that  Mr,  Lukens'  son,  14- 
year-old  Jeff,  had  dissected  a  frog.  The 
boy"s  father,  seeking  a  method  to  channel 
the  bright  youngsters  talents,  hit  on  the 
idea  of  a  youth  science  center  where  the 
boy  could  receive  guidance  under  com- 
petent scientists  and  educators.  Mr. 
Lukens  then  consulted  with  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  board  chainnan.  Ma.ssachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Dr.  Mervin  J. 
Kelly,  then  board  chairman  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  and  Prof.  George 
Sutton,  president,  American  Rocket  So- 
ciety, as  to  the  need  and  practicality  of 
his  idea. 

The  idea  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  then  followed  some  3  years  of  plan- 
ning and  leg  work,  during  which  time 
hundreds  of  educators,  scientists,  and 
business  executives  were  personally  in- 
terviewed by  Mr.  Lukens  so  that  a  prac- 
tical and  firm  foundation  would  be  built. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
value  of  such  a  center  would  be  in  find- 


iuK  the  B  If  ted  youngster  and  then  «iv- 
ing  him  Uie  opiwrtunlty  and  wuidunee 
and  ln.spiruUon  for  development  Thla 
would  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  for- 
mal education  durinK  the  2-monlh  sum- 
mer scHjiion  ftl  Science  Lsland  llw 
younKsters  would  enuunr  m  projects  of 
their  own  chotwiinw  and  ruiry  Uiem  out 
under  the  suix-i"  iMon  of  rupwblf  teach- 
ers An  imixirti  lU  pan  of  the  pnmram 
would  b<'  vlMlH  ion  iHTUKt.s  whriT  re- 
nownt^l  ^rlrll^l^^■.^  who  have  ftlieady 
madr  thru  mark  would  meet  Ihr  future 
RdenlbUH  »vnd  ditcusa  maltris  in  an  in- 
foimal    ahirt-altrve  '  manner 

The  |)rrmanrnt  ht^mr  of  tJir  renter 
wovild  b<'  a  major  jxirllon  of  thr  acrnic 
i.sland,  some  lift  ucre,^  in  which  the 
Oovcrnment  hud  orlwinally  invrated 
somr  $'J  million  fur  improvement*  ami 
v^hirh  housed  iiUiut  1,200  Army  and 
Navy  per.sonnel  us  a  harbor  deft-n.se  dur- 
inu  World  Wars  I  and  11 

Dr  Alan  T  V,  aterman  and  Dr  Hairy 
C  Kelly,  respectively  Direct*)!  and  Asso- 
ciate Director  cf  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  we  c  others  who  in  those 
early  pre-Sputn.k  1  days  envisioned  the 
need  for  more  quality  scientists  and  ^lave 
encouragement  lo  the  program 

Even  though  the  program  in  its  early 
days  consisted  of  only  a  blueprint  and 
words  of  encouragement,  a  small  group 
of  top  business  executives  aided  in  pro- 
viding funds  fcr  further  development. 
This  founding  group  consisted  of 
Charles  Shipman  Payson.  industrialist; 
Carl  Gilbert,  board  chairman.  Gillette 
Co. :  George  Pew .  Sun  Oil  Co  Dr.  E  Gif- 
ford  Upjohn,  Upjohn  Co..  and  William 
Jordon.  Jr..  banker 

However,  the  key  to  the  entire  pro- 
gram— its  administration — was  still  lack- 
ing. Many  colleges  were  interviewed, 
but  in  most  ca^^es.  the  college  had  nu- 
merous projects  and  problems  of  its  own 
and  could  not  give  this  new  project  the 
time  and  attention  it  needed.  In  other 
cases,  the  colle!,'e  administrator  lacked 
vision  and  or  ability. 

It  was  at  thL',  pomt  that  the  project 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  I  sug- 
gested contact  with  Nasson  College,  in 
my  congressional  district  at  Springvale, 
Maine. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Lukens  spent  several 
days  at  Nasson  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  its  spirit,  its  academic  aims  and 
capabilities  of  its  administrators.  He 
suggested  an  application  for  a  grant  be 
filed  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion that  would  enable  a  "trial  i-un  sum- 
mer session"  and  the  creation  of  the 
youth  science  center. 

Nasson  College  has  a  regular  4-year 
liberal  aits  cou;-se.  It  is  a  progressive, 
coed,  nondenominational.  48-year-old 
college  located  at  Springvale.  Maine. 
During  the  10  years  that  Dr.  Roger 
Crowell  Gay  ha.s  been  president  of  Nas- 
son. it  has  steadily  grown  academically 
and  physically. 

I  then  got  togc  ther  the  principals.  Nas- 
son College,  and  Mr.  Lukens.  and  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  a  plan  of 
operation  was  a.oproved. 

As  it  is  the  intent  of  the  National 
Youth  Science  Center  to  be  self-support- 
ing after  the  initial  year,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration,  the   National   Youth   Science 
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Foundation,  waa  started  to  provide  funds 
from  private  sources  which  It  will  give  to 
the  college  administering  the  program. 

Included  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Youth  Science  Foundation 
are  four  Nobel  prize  winners,  Dr.  Edward 
Calvin  Kendall,  former  Mayo  Foundation 
biochemist;  Prof.  Percy  William  Bridg- 
man.  Harvard  University  physicist;  Dr. 
Dlclclnson  W,  Richards,  medical  doctor. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons:  and 
Prof.  John  H.  Northrop,  chemist,  Uni- 
versity of  California  Other  directors 
are  Dr.  Harold  A.  Edgerton.  psychologist, 
head  of  the  consultant  firm.  Richard- 
son. Bellows,  Henry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Dr.  Mervin  J.  Kelly,  former  board  chair- 
man. Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
now  special  consultant  to  president.  In- 
ternational Business  Machines. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  project  was 
announced  in  my  office  last  Wednesday. 
April  13,  when  the  National  Science 
Foundation  formally  presented  the  grant 
to  Nasson  College  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  program.  This  grant 
covers  50  youths  for  a  6-week  summer 
session.  At  the  outset,  the  facilities  of 
the  college  at  Springvale,  Maine,  will  be 
used  and  later  the  entire  project  is  ex- 
pected to  be  moved  to  nearby  Science 
Island  as  facilities  and  additional  funds 
are  made  available. 

No  youngster  will  be  accepted  for  the 
National  Youth  Science  Center  unless  he 
is  qualified  by  ability  Once  accepted, 
he  will  be  given  a  •campship"  to  Science 
Island  for  4  or  8  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer. Any  American  mdustry.  union,  as- 
sociation or  individual  can  sponsor  a 
campship  throui-h  the  National  Youth 
Science  Foundation. 

After  the  initial  year  of  operation,  the 
National  Youth  Science  Center  is  ex- 
pected to  be  self-supporting  with  the 
bulk  of  its  income  derived  from  the 
campphips.  The  National  Youth  Science 
Foundation  will  provide  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  center 

Another  favorable  aspect  of  this  grant 
is  that  it  recosTiizes  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  having  a  Government  agency  aid 
in  starting  a  project  which  can  be  taken 
over  and  supported  by  private  sources, 
rather  than  perpetual  Federal  handouts. 

The  objective  of  the  National  Youth 
Science  Center  is  to  uncover  America's 
most  able  youngsters  in  their  most  form- 
ative secondary  school  years  and  pro- 
vide opportunity,  guidance,  and  inspira- 
tion to  become  worthy  and  dedicated 
scientists. 

In  my  opinion,  this  project  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  democracy  at  work 
in  its  best  and  fullest  sense. 


Newsweek  Calls  Draft  "Campas  to  Chaos" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissorKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20, 1960 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  April  4  Issue  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine there  appeared  a  thoughtful  article 


on  the  system  of  military  personnel  pro- 
curemeot  we  now  use.  the  draft.  This 
article  highlights  the  deficiencies  in  that 
system,  deflclences  that  affect  not  only 
the  quality  of  our  military  manpower  but 
also  the  operation  of  our  civilian  econ- 
omy. The  question  Is  not  whether  to 
let  young  men  "get  out"  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  country,  and  the  article 
points  this  out  quite  well,  the  question 
is  how  to  get  the  best  In  terms  of  military 
organization  and  defense. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  article  in  the 
Record: 

[From  Newsweek.  Apr   4.  1960) 
The  DiArr— CAMPrs  to  Chaos 

Is  ttiete  any  sense  trying  to  plan  a  career? 
Is  It  worthwhile  to  look  for  a  permanent  Job? 
Should  I  get  married?  These  are  questions 
that  tens  ot  thousands  of  young  men  grad- 
uating from  college  must  face  up  to  now,  as 
they  butnp  squarely  Into  four  words  "Uncle 
Sam  neads  you." 

For  most  who  eraduate  from  high  schools, 
there  will  be  time  to  postpone  the  question 
of  millBary  service  But  what  about  the 
your.s;  men  of  21  and  22  who  know  the  draft 
Is  coming  soon.  Will  they  be  drafted?  And 
how  soot?    How  can  they  find  out? 

Or  should  they  just  enlist  and  get  It  over 
with?  Or  what  about  signing  up  for  one  of 
the  Reserve  programs?  And  if  so.  which  one 
of  a  t>ew|lderlng  variety  of  alternatives  should 
they  choise? 

At  some  time,  almost  every  American  fam- 
ily win  be  touched  by  the  draft — now  In  a 
state  of  terrible  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
For  the  first  full  appraisal  of  the  draft,  and 
Its  effect  on  the  Nation's  youth,  a  team  of 
Newsweek  correspondents  headed  by  General 
Editor  Jack  I:^m3  talked  to  students,  parents, 
draft  boards,  and  public  officials  across  the 
N.itlon.  Following  is  the  summing  up — and 
the  answers  to  all-important  questions: 

The  conscientious  father  in  Arlington.  Va., 
was  both  hurt  and  disturbed  when  his  col- 
lege sophom(jre  son  spoke  up:  "Dad.  do  you 
re.ilize  you've  got  me  locked  In  with  this 
darned  draft  thing  until  I'm  35?  The  other 
guys  ara  Just  kls-^lng  It  off  until  they're  26; 
and  then  they'll  be  exempt  " 

"I  told  you  to  do  what  the  draft  board 
requires,"  said  the  father.  "To  apply  for  a 
student's  deferment  while  you're  in  college. 
Keep  yAir  grades  up.  Its  true  that  makes 
you  Untile  until  you're  35  But  that's  the 
law." 

"It  m»y  be  the  law,"  said  the  sophomore. 
"but  the  other  guys  aren't  bothering  They 
say  It's  the  only  way  you  can  beat  the  draft." 

Father  sure  he  was  right,  reached  for  the 
phone  But  the  woman  clerk  at  his  son's 
draft  board  shook  him  to  his  conscientious 
core.  "Tour  sons  right."  she  said.  "We  Just 
aren't  bothering  with  college  deferments  any 
more  It's  mostly  redta{>e  and  the  boys 
aren't  filing  requests  fi  r  deferment.  They 
hardly  aver  get  called  until  they're  23  and 
they're  out  of  college  by  then,  so  why  bother? 
But.  of  Course,  since  your  son  did  apply,  he's 
liable  uetll  he's  35.  Otherwise,  the  liability 
ends  at  26  " 

That  is  one  example  of  draft-law  confu- 
sion Another,  and  a  more  common  one.  Is 
provided,  by  23-year-old  Robert  Reed,  who 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  In  1958  and  is 
waiting  patiently  at  his  home  In  Chicago's 
suburban  Lake  Forest  for  his  local  draft 
board  to  tap  him.  "Ever  since  college.  I 
thought  It  would  be  Just  a  couple  of  m<jnths. 
Then  tia  time  went  by  I  thought  maybe  they 
had  forgotten  all  ab<jut  me.  Two  months 
ago  I  had  my  physical.  I  guess  I  11  be  called 
any  tune  now.  I've  been  waiting  so  long. 
ItTl  be  a  relief."  But.  relief  or  no,  nearly  2 
years  of  uncertainty  will  have  gone  out  of 
young  Reed's  life,  with  3  years  of  active  duty 
and  4  years  Reserve  obligation  still  to  come. 


Or  there  U  the  Detroit  ofHcoboy.  high 
school  graduate  Jamea  Oentner  now  21.  "In 
June  of  1957  I  volunteered  for  induction. 
They  deferred  me  for  3  months  rhey  were 
supposed  to  call  me  In  October  that  year, 
but  the"  haven  t  d'  ne  it  yet  They  may  cull 
today,  tomorrow,  a  year  from  now.  They  ve 
g«)t  me  hanging  '  And  while  he's  hanging. 
young  Oentner  marks  time  in  a  Just  for 
now"  Job 

Another,  and  less  resigned  attitude,  la 
that  of  2a-year-old  Tom  Taylor,  a  recent 
University  of  California  graduate  currently 
looking  for  a  J'lb  in  San  Francisco  I  don't 
want  to  ix  drafted  It  setm.s  to  be  a  waste 
Of  time  In  terms  of  career  and  the  little  good 
It  does.  I  want  to  go  into  advertising  but  I 
can't  get  a  good  J'>b  because  of  the  Army 
thing.     I  Just  hope  there  11  be  a  draft  cut." 

THE    ODDS    ARE     99    TO     1 

These  are  typical  cases,  chosen  at  random. 
They  can  be  multiplied  thousands  of  times 
with  Individual  variation  In  any  part  of  the 
Nation  today. 

Pew,  If  any.  of  these  uncertain  and  badg- 
ered young  men — and  there  are  an  eligible 
million  and  a  half  of  them  now  in  the  draft 
age  bracket  of  IS'a  to  26 — are  unwilling  to 
serve  their  country  If  they  are  really  needed. 
But  many  wonder  how  great  that  need  Is. 
particularly  when  they  know  that  the  draft 
la  currently  taking  fewer  than  100.000  men 
a  year  (an  estimated  93,000  in  fiscal  1961). 
No  wonder  the  temptation  Is  to  play  ""rou- 
lette."" to  lie  low,  say  nothing,  and  hope 
to  reach  the  magic  age  of  26  before  one'a 
number  comes  up. 

But  '"draft  roulette"  Is  a  game  that  plays 
havoc  with  nerves  and  with  self-respect. 
Also,  the  chances  of  winning  are  slim.  Right 
now.  the  Pentagon  Insists  that  "virtually  no 
nonfather  who  Is  otherwise  eligible  Is  cur- 
rently "escaping'  the  draft."  The  word  "vir- 
tually"' is  a  slippery  one.  of  course.  But 
Pentagon  officials  say  the  odds  are  at  least 
99  to  1  against  the  ""roulette"  player. 

But  even  those  who  gamble  on  waiting  It 
out  are  weighted  down  by  what  many  young 
men  consider  the  heaviest  burden  Imposed 
on  them  by  the  draft  as  It  stands  today:  The 
near  Impossibility  of  going  Into  a  desirable 
Job  upon  which  a  career  can  be  built  Ob- 
viously, the  great  majority  of  employers  are 
reluctant  to  hire  young  men  for  positions  of 
any  real  responsibility  when  there  is  no  tell- 
ing Just  how  soon  they  may  be  plucked  for 
service.  Conversely,  many  of  the  young  men 
themselves  would  prefer' to  mark  time  in 
some  run-of-the-mill  Job — working  In  a  fill- 
ing station  or  at  a  soda  fountain  —rather 
than  embark  on  a  serious  working  life  that 
may  be  interrupted  at  any  time. 

A  dean  speaks  The  way  a  majority  of  col- 
lege students  apparently  feel  Is  summed  Tip 
by  Amherst"s  Associate  Dean  John  C  E.stey, 
Jr  ,  himself  an  Air  Force  veteran  of  Korea 
and  student  adviser  on  military  obligations: 

"In  my  experience  In  counseling  some 
thotisand  students.  I  think  I  could  charac- 
terize their  reaction  to  the  draft  as  one  of 
uncertainty.  Inequity,  and — I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  say — frustration  and  demoraliza- 
tion. 

"They  are  uncertain  when  they  will  be 
called.  If  at  all.  They  sense  the  inequity  in- 
volved when  they  see  friends  with  the  money 
and  Inclination  go  on  to  graduate  school, 
planning  to  stay  deferred  until  age  26  when 
they  will  be  free  men  They  sense  the  In- 
equity In  the  Indefinite  deferment  of  their 
friends  who  precipitate  marriage  and  have  a 
family,  often  with  the  sole  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  draft 

"If  it  Is  true  th.it  raw  m.inpfiwer  l.s  still 
needed  In  great  numbers  by  the  Armed  Purees, 
this  message  does  not  get  through  to  the 
college  student  He  does  not  see  why  he  la 
needed.  He  reads  about  the  competition 
with  Russia  in  reseftrch.  technoK>gy,  engi- 
neering, economics,  culture,  and  he  wonders 
why    his    brains    and    training    are    not    aa 


valuable  as  hU  feet  and  back.  Pliially,  he 
aeee  so  many  men  being  deferred  for  ap- 
parently flimsy  r.iAons  that  he  Is  bound  to 
aay.  How  shall  I  get  out  of  it?'  rather  tiian 
"How  shall  I  serve?'  " 

Ways  out  For  tho».e  who  frankly  want  "to 
get  out  of  It"  there  are  a  number  of  more 
hopeful  proepecta  than  "roulette  "  Some 
are  matter*  of  chanc<!:  some  aren't.  Briefly, 
these  are  the  main  avenue*  V)  "freedom": 

Rejection  for  failure  to  meet  physical  or 
mental  gtandards. 

Fatherhood  Actually,  fathers  are  not 
exempt  or  even  automatically  deferred;  but 
they  are  far  enough  down  on  the  order  of 
preference  to  give  thtm  what  Is  tantamount 
to  Indefinite  dcfermer.i. 

Continuance  of  graduate  schooling  until 
age  26 — providing  Uiat  a  high  average  is 
malnUlrxed.  The  fact  Uiat  this  requires 
money  has  caused  critics  of  the  present  draft 
setup  to  cry  "one  law  for  the  rich,  one  for  tiie 
poor."  Representative  Wiixiam  H.  Meyer, 
Vermont  Democrat,  has  even  compared  the 
educational  deferment  to  the  Civil  War  prac- 
tice of  a  draftee's  hiring  a  substitute. 

Pursuance  of  certain  essential  occupations, 
such  as  science,  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
teaching.  Decisions  as  to  degree  of  essential- 
ity are  up  to  local  draft  boards. 

The  ministry,  and  study  for  the  ministry. 
This  Is  a  flat  exemption.  It  has  raised  prob- 
lems, according  to  a  California  draft-board 
official,  •with  such  sects  as  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, some  of  whose  members  claim  to  be 
ministers  though  they  hold  full-time  Jobs. 

Hard.shlp  cases — again  determined  by  local 
boards.  About  a  million  and  a  h.ilf  are  cur- 
rently Hated  In  this  category. 

To  what  extent  any  or  all  of  these  cate- 
gories are  beine  exploited  by  the  unscru- 
pulous draft-dodger,  nobody  knows  for  sure. 
Draft-board  officials  are  generally  convinced 
that  the  successful  faker  Is  rare.  Indeed, 
though  the  tendency  these  days  Is  toward 
leniency,  and  as  one  put  it:  "We  stretch  a 
point  not  to  create  hardship." 

But  where  the  question  of  fatherhood  Is 
concerned,  there  Is  simply  no  way  of  know- 
ing when  a  young  man  has  cynically  and  de- 
liberately got  himself  married  and  started  a 
family  strictly  for  draft  avoidance.  There 
are  now  400,000  fathers  who  are  as  good  as 
exempt.  A  recent  Labor  Department  study 
estimates  that  35  to  40  percent  of  the  men 
reaching  the  age  of  22-23  will  have  become 
fathers.  Certainly  many  a  parent  must 
wonder  uneasily  If  bis  son  has  made  a  hasty 
and  perhaps  foolish  marriage,  saddling  him- 
self with  a  family  that  he  may  not  be  able 
to  support.  One  New  Jersey  father  put  It  like 
this:  ""My  kid.  who  Is  22.  swears  that  he 
wouldn"t  think  of  getting  married  except  for 
Old-fashioned  romantic  reasons.  But  In  the 
same  breath  he  talks  about  friends  of  his  who 
have  started  families  just  to  get  out  of 
service."'  And  It  is  a  standard  gag  among  de- 
ferred EtudenU  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California:  "If  your  grades  fall  you"d  better 
have  a  fertile  girl  on  tap."' 

The  Job  problem:  If  the  normal  course  of 
marriage  is  upset  by  the  draft,  the  normal 
path  of  starting  on  a  career  Is  even  more 
seriously  affected  The  college  graduate  who 
wants  a  job  as  a  stepplngstone  to  better 
things  Is  just  out  of  luck.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  as  long  as  the  draft  hangs  over  him. 
It"6  true  that  If  he  is  drafted  out  of  a  Job.  his 
employer  by  law  must  rehire  him  when  he  is 
free.  But  the  fact  is  that  most  employers 
don't  want  to  hire  a  1-A  In  the  first  place. 

Large  compsinles  with  elaborate  personnel 
systems  are  Inclined  to  insist  that  draft  Im- 
minence la  no  factor  In  their  hiring  policies. 
But  a  far  more  widespread  attitude  was 
bluntly  put  by  the  San  Francisco  Bank  of 
Amerlca"8  vice  president,  Frank  E  Young: 
"We  usually  wait  until  a  young  man  has  com- 
pleted his  draft  requirements.  If  you  take  a 
man  and  put  him  through  training  and  then 
let  him  go  off  for  2  years  In  the  Army,  we  have 


to  start  him  again  from  scratch  and  this  Isn't 
worthwhile." 

Eniployment  agencies  are  still  more  out- 
spoken. An  official  of  Detroit's  Action  Center 
put  It:  "Muny  employers  express  the  stipula- 
tion tliat  employees  be  4-F  or  have  completed 
military  training.  It  is  rather  prevtUent  as 
a  Etlpulatlon." 

The  fresh  college  graduates  themselves  say 
flatly  there  is  almost  rm  chance  ol  getting  a 
decent  Job — one  Uial  will  lead  anywhere — 
during  the  montliS  of  im-b")  between  the 
bright  day  of  graduaUun  and  the  dark  one 
when  Uncle  Sam's  greetings  arrive.  What 
burns  up  the  ellglbles  U  thai  curing  this  same 
period  their  friends  who  are  rejected  as  unfit 
or  who  have  become  fathers  are  walking  Into 
the  Jobs  of  their  choice  and  getting  a  long 
head  start. 

How  vital?  This  disruption  over  the  draft 
during  what  Is,  nominally  anyway,  the  peace- 
time American  way  of  life,  raises  a  basic  na- 
tional question:  What  justification  is  there 
for  continuing  a  law  passed  in  a  time  of 
stress,  namely  1940? 

The  very  history  of  that  law  provides  a 
partial  answer.  It  was  dropp>ed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1947.  It  was  renewed  15  months  later. 
in  1948,  when  the  Soviet  aggression  threat 
appeared  clear  and  present.  Even  then  the 
law's  teeth  were  not  really  felt  until  the 
summer  of  1950  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  In  September  of  that  year. 
50,000  were  called  up  (compaied  with  the 
present  monthly  average  of  about  7.500) . 

The  draft  law  has  been  renewed  five  times 
since  then,  most  recently  In  February  of  last 
year  for  another  4-year  stretch,  until  July  1. 
1963.  (It  was  no  accident  that  Congress 
chose  to  set  a  nonelectlon  year  for  the  next 
bubbling  up  of  the  controversial  Issue.) 

Baby  crop:  There  was  some  opposition  to 
renewal  In  Congress  last  time.  There  will 
almost  certainly  be  more  In  1963 — barring 
some  world  upheaval — because  that's  when 
the  postwar  bumper  baby  crop  will  start 
crowding  the  registration  lists.  That  means 
that  the  draft,  purely  In  terms  of  providing 
the  armed  services  with  manpower,  will  be 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  For  that  matter, 
it  isn't  much  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  today,  providing  as  It  does  less  than 
100,000  men  annually  to  a  total  defense  man- 
power of  2.5  million. 

If  that  is  so,  why  Is  the  draft  necessary 
even  now? 

Defense  officials,  led  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey.  have  plenty  of  answers,  but  they 
mostly  boll  down  to  this:  If  It  werent  for 
the  hot  breath  of  the  draft,  volunteer  en- 
listments would  drop  far  below  the  point 
of  sufficiency. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  C. 
Finucane,  In  charge  of  manpower  and  re- 
serves, puts  It  simply:  "Even  If  we  don't  take 
many  people  In  the  draft,  we  need  It  for  a 
proper  flow  of  enlistments.  Tlie  Armed 
Forces  would  dwindle  If  you  removed  that 
Impetus.  We  would  never  have  time  in  an 
emergency  to  rebuild  a  .Selective  Service 
System  If  It  were  dissipated.  Selective  Serv- 
ice Is  the  machinery  In  being,  a  pillar  of 
our  ability  to  mobilize  manpower  In  an 
emergency."  It  Is  a  hard  argument  to  an- 
swer. One  answer  may  come  from  England: 
there  conscription  has  been  abolished  &s  of 
the  end  of  this  year,  on  the  ground  that 
siifflclent  volunteers  are  available  to  meet 
Britain's  military  commitments — and  pro- 
vide more  efficient  forces.  But  skeptical 
American  officials  reply  that  results  of  the 
Britii.h  experiment  won't  be  known  for  an- 
other 2  years. 

It  should  also  be  stated,  on  the  side  of 
the  draft,  that  the  civilian  officials  who  carry 
out  most  of  the  actual,  backbreaking  work 
of  administering  the  law  do  a  first-class, 
thoughtful,  considerate  Job  ("'a  beautiful 
Job,"  says  Georgia  Tech"s  Dean  Fred  AJax  i  — 
and  furthermore,  the  bulk  of  them  do  It 
without  pay. 


Nevert.helea8.  tlie  great  problems  of  disrup- 
tion, delay,  uncenmn'y,  confusion,  and  gen- 
eral demoralization ,  where  the  flower  cf  the 
Nation's  young  nxt.nhood  is  concerned,  are 
undeniably  presen.,  casting  their  shadows 
across  a  nauon  opposed  since  its  birth  to  the 
miataristic  tradition.  What  can  be  done 
about  if 

Two  presidential  aspirants  have  ideas  on 
the  subject . 

Senator  Hubert  H  HuurHaET  rays:  "I  am 
not  at  all  saUsfled  with  the  present  law 
One  ImmecLate  step  should  be  taken.  Otu 
whole  progn.m  shculd  be  reviewed  and  re- 
vised by  a  special  manpower  commission  of 
civil  Ian  members."' 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  the  candidate 
most  deeply  Immersed  in  defense  problems, 
says:  "A  force  made  up  of  vGlunte.-^r  pro- 
fessional military  personnel  is  more  etfectlve 
and  less  costly  than  one  dependent  upon  In- 
voluntary draftees.  If  the  current  atmos- 
phere of  complacency  were  dissolved,  and  a 
military  career  made  more  respected  and  at- 
tractive, the  draft  cou'.d  be  eliminated." 

Keep  it:  Vice  Prciident  Rtch^rd  Nixon,  on 
the  other  hand,  ha;5  never  changed  from  the 
position  he  voiced  l:i  1956.  when  he  said  there 
was  no  "easy  waj "  to  maintain  defense, 
and  the  draft,  however  hard  a  way,  was  in- 
dispensable to  national  security. 

"The  average  youiigster.  for  all  his  grum- 
bling, knows  ftill  ^vell  that  behind  all  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  draft,  be- 
hind the  rosy  promises  of  service  recruiting 
officers,  behind  the  Inequities  and  the  skul- 
duggery and  the  sraart-guy  stuff,  there  lies 
the  simple,  basic  need  of  his  country's  wel- 
fare. His  complaint  is  not:  '"Why  should  I 
serve?"  It  Is:  "Tell  me  when  and  how  I 
should  serve,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 
He  doesn't  want  his  time  wasted — and  his 
time,  In  the  long  r'on.  Is  the  Nation's  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearin.£rs  and  vote  on 
the  extension  of  tlie  draft  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  I  presented  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Forces 
Committee.  In  the  light  of  this  article.  I 
think  that  this  testimony  bears  repeat- 
ing. I  would  like  to  enter  this  testimony 
in  the  Record: 

St.atement   of   Hon    Thomas   B.    Cttrtis.    of 

Mi.=isofRi.    Before    SEN.^TE    Ahmed    £^l\^CIs 

Committee.  March  3.  1959 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  committee  on  the  very 
serious  question  of  the  extension  of  the  In- 
duction provu-ions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

This  act  had  a  difficult  birth  and  its  life 
has  been  a  strange  one.  If  anyone  doubts  it 
let  him  fxjnder  over  Its  title.  It  Is  probably 
neither  universal,  military,  nor  training.  It 
is  theoretically  a  draft  act.  as  It  Is  popularly 
called. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  legislative  birth 
of  this  act  from  the  time  it  received  Its  un- 
descriptive  title  if  I  had  the  time.  Instead  I 
will  refer  to  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  during  various  debates  upon 
It.  The  first,  April  3.  1951.  Congressional 
Record,  volume  97.  part  3.  pages  3220-3222: 
April  12.  1951.  volume  97.  part  3.  pages  3786- 
3787;  February  29.  1952.  volume  98.  part  2, 
pages  1674-1679;  May  17.  1956,  volume  101, 
part  5.  pages  6497-6498;  and  stress  the  high- 
lights. 

Before  doing  this  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  I  gave  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Labor  which  re- 
ported out  Its  version  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  the  last  Congress,  an 
act  which  also  does  not  live  up  to  its  title. 

I  quote:  "Before  Congress  undertakes  to 
extend  the  Federal  Government's  authority 
in  the  field  of  education  it  is  essential  that  It 
thorouKhly  appraise  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments present  role  In  this  important  area 
to  determine  whether  its  role  Is  proper  and 
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conducive  to  the  growth  and  stabUlty  of 
the  educational  system.  Regrettably,  this  ap- 
praisal has  not  been  made  to  any  great  ex- 
tent to  date.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great- 
est damage  that  Is  occurring  In  our  educa- 
tional system  today  stems  from  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  past  8 
years 

•  Lender  the  guise  of  a  peacetime  draft  law 
the    Military    Establishment    has    effectively 
disrupted  for  the  past  8  years  the  education 
and    training    of    every    youth    in    America,. 
Even  those  who  have  not  been  drafted  have 
had    their    plans   disrupted   by    uncertainty. 
Those   who    have    been    draft<Kl   include    po- 
tential   teachers,    engineers,    scientists,    and 
Indeed    any    potential    professional    man    or 
technician  who  have  had  2  to  3  years  taken 
out  of  the  most  crucial  periods  of  their  edu- 
cation.    Their    time    has    been    devoted    to 
largely  sitting  on  their   hands  :n  a  military 
uniform      If  the  military  utilizes  'he  peace- 
time draft  system  for  its  intended   purpose, 
i  e  .  acquiring  the  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out   its   functions,    It    would    be   an    enUrely 
different  matter      Unfortunately,  the  peace- 
time draft  law  is  being  used  to  carry  out  the 
specious,    impractical,    and    rejected    philos- 
ophy that  'every  American  boy  should  have 
military  training  '     I  say  rejected  philosophy 
because    the   Congress   rejected    the    Military 
Establishment's   request   for    universal    mili- 
tary  training      It  was  rejected.  In   part,  be- 
cause the  military  could  never  define  by  cur- 
riculum   or    even    in    general     terms    what 
constituted    military    training.     EKiring    the 
debates  on  the  various  bills,  members  of  this 
Committee   on   Education    and   Labor   raised 
the   point   that   if    the  bill   really   was    to   be 
a  training  biU   It  should  be  referred  to   the 
Committee  on  Education  rather  than  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services      Members  of 
your  committee  warned,  and  I  Joined  in  that 
warning,    that    UMT    would    badly    damage 
our   educational   system.     I  charge  that   the 
peacetime  draft  has  been  perverted  in  its  use 
to   a    quasi-universal    training    program    and 
Indeed    It    has    badly    damaged    our    educa- 
tional system  and  is  continuing  to  do  so 

"The  first  step  that  shi:)Uld  be  taken  by 
this  committee  Is  to  examine  into  this  charge 
to  see  if  It  is  substantiated  If  It  Is.  then 
it  should  recommend  to  the  Congress  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  require  the  Military 
Establishment  to  carry  out  the  Intention  of 
the  peacetime  draft  law  and  not  subvert  It. 
Such  positive  action  should  bring  positive 
results,  to  wit:  il)  We  would  improve  our 
educational  system,  partictilarly  in  the  area 
of  scientists  and  technicians:  i2i  we  would 
improve  our  defense  streng'li  because  we 
would  be  gettma  our  men  trained  in  military 
science  back  to  the  jobs  they  are  trained  for 
and  away  from  education  for  which  they  are 
not  trained.  (3i  we  would  save  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  presently  being  wasted  on 
inadequate  training  and  usage  of  personnel. 
"In  the  1920s  and  1930  the  American 
Legion  sponsored  a  universal  military  train- 
ing bill  that  was  based  upon  an  extension 
of  the  hu;h  sch'^'l  ROTC  program.  It  had 
proved  quite  erTectr.e  in  training  men  for 
wars  like  World  War  I  and  to  some  degree 
World  War  II  The  basis  of  this  plan  was 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  educational 
facilities  already  existing  in  the  society, 
rather  than  an  attempt-ed  duplication  of 
these  facilities  In   the   military 

"The  need  in  modern  warfare  for  tech- 
nical skills,  as  opposed  to  close-order  mili- 
tary drill  skills  indicates  that  we  should  be 
utilizing  the  educational  facilities  that  exist 
In  the  society  In  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Instead  of  having  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment duplicate  them  at  the  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars 

■'We  achieve  at  least  three  things  by  fol- 
lowing a  program  based  upon  utilization  of 
the  educational   plant  already  in   existence, 


to  wit:  I  I)  We  get  better  trained  technicians; 
i2i  we  i}et  these  technicians  at  one-tenth 
the  cost;  ( 3  i  we  work  with  rather  than  foul 
up  the  civilian  educationsU  system. 

"Portuaately.  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  theory. 
It  Is  a  matter  that  was  proved  conclusively 
In  World  War  n  by  the  Seabee  personnel 
procurement  system.  To  Illustrate,  the  Sea- 
bees  needed  bulldozer  operators.  They  did 
not  take  18-year-oId  boys  with  a  couple  of 
weeks  lx>ot  training  camp  experience  and 
send  them  for  a  few  months  to  a  bulldozer 
operating  school  set  up  by  the  Navy  Instead 
they  offered  enlistment  opportunity  with  a 
suitable  rating  to  the  experienced  bulldozer 
operators  in  the  civilian  society  and  accepted 
them  evgn  though  they  were  fat  and  40 — If 
they  really  knew  how  to  operate  a  bulldozer. 
The  accnrnpllshment  of  the  Seabees  In  World 
War  n  is  fabulous  and  resulted  essentially 
from  th!»  personnel  system 

"The  S*»  ibee  formula  waa  abandoned  when 
the  war  »."ii.s  over.  The  Navy  now  operates  a 
bulldozej  operators  school  and  takes  young 
men.  wljether  they  want  to  be  bulldozer 
operator  or  not  and  sends  them  to  this 
school  f6r  a  few  months.  The  results  are 
obvious:}  (1)  You  dont  have  a  very  good 
bulldozef  operator;  (2)  after  the  enlistment 
period  1,1  up  the  m.an  Involved  may  or  may 
not  takj  a  civilian  Job  operating  a  bull- 
dozer *  •  •  likely  not  •  •  •  so  the  skill  Is 
lost  •  •  •  (the  Reserve  program  has  not 
been  carried  out  successfully  to  retain  these 
skills  I :  (3)  the  cost  to  the  Navy  of  running 
the  schotil  Is  considerable:  (4)  the  talents  of 
the  naval  personnel  who  run  the  school  are 
taken  a'c^ay  from  the  fields  where  they  could 
be  efflcleintly  utilized." 

Unfortunately  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Educatloln  and  Labor  did  not  make  the 
studies  I  recommended  No  committee  In 
the  Coitgress  or  executive  agency  to  my 
knowledge  has  made  such  studies.  Yet  the 
truth  of  my  basic  observations  Is  borne  out 
by  our  common  experiences  and  requires 
sr.me  pretty  strong  evidence  to  rebut. 

The  reason  I  am  before  this  committee  In 
the  Senate  Is  because  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  made  no  study  Into  these 
importaat  charges  In  hearings  covering  a 
period  o|  4  days  and  lasting  only  7  hours  and 
13  minutes  according  to  the  committee's  own 
records  the  extension  cf  this  draft  act  was 
passed  aut  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
An  examination  of  the  hearings  demonstrates 
that  It  Jreceived  the  most  cursory  type  of 
study.  Not  one  educator  testified.  Not  one 
person  Ip  the  field  of  technical  training  tes- 
tified, "the  testimony  was  exclusively  that  of 
representatives  of  the  armed  services  and 
various  j;hurch  and  other  groups  who  were 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
draft  lavr 

I  ;tm  concerned  with  the  efficacy  of  the 
draft  law  In  providing  the  type  of  defense 
this  cvintry  needs.  Not  so  strangely  the 
mjst  ejicacious  measure  to  provide  the 
strongeft  defense  hap{>en  to  be  the  least 
costly  A  fat  man  never  could  fight  with 
efficiency  and  a  fat  Military  Establishment 
can't  flgfct  any  better 

The  speeches  I  referred  to  In  my  opening 
remarks  give  sufficient  detail  to  follow  up 
the  points  I  shall  now  state.  If  this  commit- 
tee undertakes  to  make  a  real  study  of  these 
p>olnts  I  should  be  happy  to  supply  to  your 
committee  staff  the  many  reference  books 
and  ;)th»r  materials  I  have  accumulated  on 
this  subject,  hoping  that  some  day  some 
committee  or  even  executive  commission 
would  undertake  this  Important  study. 

The  p<3lnts 

1  An  enlistee  Is  considerably  more  valu- 
able than  a  drciftee  Enlistees  are  obtained 
by  making  the  military  service  as  attractive 
as  fX)8slble 


2  Draft  laws  are  necewii»ry  If  there  are 
InsufBclent  volunteers  Yet  relying  on  the 
draft  law  to  meet  personnel  needs  tends  to 
weaken  the  efforts  to  attract  volunteers  It 
is  like  getting  used  to  relying  on  a  crutch 

Therefore,  drafting  as  a  basis  for  getting 
personnel  should  be  abandoned  Just  as  8iX)n 
as  possible  Indeed.  It  should  be  abandoned 
on  a  trial  basis — Just  as  a  crutch  should  be 
abandoned— to  see  if  a  system  of  attracting 
volunteers  will  not  work  And  to  test  differ- 
ent methods  of  attracting  volunteers 

3.  To  defend  our  way  of  life  without  hav- 
ing the  very  defense  we  set  up  destroy  our 
way  of  life  we  must  rely  on  a  small  stand- 
ing military  force  backed  by  Ready  Reserves: 

(a)  To  make  a  Reserve  system  work  the 
regular  Military  Establishment  mu.st  try  to 
make  It  work.  One  good  test  of  whether 
they  have  tried  to  make  It  work  Is  whether 
they  are  In  a  position  to  testify  In  detail 
as  to  why  It  does  not  work.  The  t^timony 
of  the  leaders  of  our  Military  Establishment 
over  a  period  of  years  on  the  inadequacies 
of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  systems 
demonstrate  t)eyond  much  doubt  to  one  who 
looks  a  little  beneath  the  surface  that  they 
have  not  tried  to  make  cither  system  work. 

4.  Modern  warfare  (even  the  World  War 
II  variety)  requires  90  percent  noncombat- 
ant  skills  and  of  these  noncombatant  skills 
an  Increasing  proportion  are  technical 
sklUs: 

(at  Most  of  these  skills  have  their  civilian 
counterparts  and  these  civilian  type  skills 
are  readily  adaptable  to  their  military  coun- 
terparts. 

(b)  The  civilian  educational  system,  in- 
cluding the  vocational,  trade.  Industry,  etc., 
schools,  has  the  specialists  in  the  field  of 
education  and  training 

(c)  The  leaders  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment are  specialists  in  the  field  of  military 
science  Military  science  is  a  different  field 
from  education  and  training. 

Therefore,  the  90-j)ercent  noncombatant 
skills  needed  by  the  Military  Establishment 
should  be  taught  through  the  civilian  edu- 
cational system  The  10-percent  combatant 
skills  should  t>e  taught  by  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. 

Corollary:  The  10  percent  needed  for 
combatant  duties  could  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
cured through  volunteer  enlistment,  par- 
ticularly if  the  bright  uniforms,  medals, 
honors  and  veterans'  benefits  were  reserved 
for  this  group 

Corollary:  The  90-percent  noncombatant 
skills  could  be  procured  through  voluntary 
enlistment  Inasmuch  as  the  men  would  be 
moved  by  the  greatest  Incentive  there  Is  to 
be  employed  In  skills  they  know  and  like 

5.  A-1  physical  sjjecimens  are  not  needed 
for  noncombatant  skills.  A  one-legged  man 
can  be  a  stock  clerk.  A  midget  an  airplane 
mechanic.  Only  one  thing  seems  to  serve 
as  a  check  on  utilization  of  personnel  with 
physical  limitations:  The  cost  of  veterans' 
benefits.  But  If  veterans'  benefits  are  re- 
served for  combatants  this  problem  is  elim- 
inated 

6  Military  law  and  discipline  is  required 
for  combat  and  those  who  might  be  in  com- 
bat It  is  not  the  best  or  most  efficacious 
system   for  utilizing  noncombatant  skills. 

The  Code  of  Military  Justice  of  World  War 
n  evolved  from  centuries  of  battle  experi- 
ence was  found  to  be  Inadequate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  90-percent  noncombatant  per- 
sonnel Without  appreciating  the  fact  that 
the  error  lay  in  trying  to  apply  a  system  of 
discipline  and  law  In  an  area  where  it  was 
Inappropriate  we  Junked  this  time-tested 
code  for  a  watered-down  code  which  Is  no 
longer  effective  for  combatant  activity  and 
doesn't  do  very  well  in  the  noncombatant 
area. 

We  should  take  a  new  look  at  the  Code  for 
Military  Justice.     Set  it  up  for  combatant 
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activities   and   1 1— lltltiili    and  withdraw   It 
from  noncombatant  •ctivuies 

In  other  words,  there  is  nc  tense  In  put- 
ting a  military  uniform  on  a  Pentagon  clerk. 
In  fact,  we  cut  down  on  the  ability  to  re- 
cruit good  clerks  by  subjecung  them  to 
military  law. 

7.  A  thorough  Job  analysis  of  the  tech- 
nical skills  needed  by  the  Military  Estao- 
llshment  should  be  done  At  the  same  time 
an  Inventory  of  the  civilian  counterpart 
skills  should  be  taken.  Match  the  two 
groups  to  determine  what  may  be  lacking 
and  set  up  an  Incentive  sybtem  to  en- 
courage the  training  and  the  enlistment  for 
training  through  the  civilian  educational 
system  In  those  areas  where  there  are  skill 
shortages.  Huve  a  reserve  system  set  up 
geared  to  receive  these  skills  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  rusty  and  to  keep  them  up  to 
date  with  the  needs  of  the  military.  Have 
a  •tepF>ed-up  clvllian-type  law  during  war 
or  emergency  to  deal  with  abeenteeUm  and 
mallngerliig  and  I  believe  we  will  have  a 
strong  defense  system. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  points  that  have 
not  been  studied.  I  am  satisfied  a  study  of 
them  would  give  a  sensible  answer  to  what 
some  have  looked  upon  as  insoluble  prob- 
lems of  how  we  are  to  have  defense  In  modern 
warfare  and  sustain  Its  cost,  how  we  are  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  education  sys- 
tem that  will  continue  our  advance  in  science 
and  technology  luid  yet  have  the  manpower 
necessary  to  man  Uie  defenses,  how  to  defend 
our  way  of  life  without  destroying  it,  or  set- 
ting It  aside  for  the  nonce  saying  we  will 
reset  It  up  after  the  emergency. 

The  conunlttee  has  several  months  to 
study  tills  serious  matter.  I  pray  that  you 
take  the  time  to  make  this  study. 

Our  military  manpower  policies  are  of 
great  and  far-reaching  importance. 
Their  implications  are.  unfortunately. 
too  often  lo.st  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
the  most  important;  those  groups  which 
should  have  the  most  interest  in  this 
situation,  the  educators  of  the  country 
for  example,  have  been  strangely  silent. 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  perpetuate  a 
harmful  system  simplj'  because  the  sys- 
tem in  being  is  in  being  and  there  is 
no  earnest  search  for  a  suitable  alterna- 
tive. 


Opening  Jhe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Aprtl  20. 1960 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for 
its  first  year  of  deep-draft  operation 
heralds  a  new  economic  era  for  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

We  recall  that — even  though  the  Sea- 
way was  dedicated  about  midway  in  the 
navigation  season  in  1959 — the  trade 
and  commerce  expanded  substantially. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  attaining 
maximum  traffic  through  the  great 
waterway  will  not  be  clear  sailing. 

To  the  contrary,  we  can  expect  prob- 
lems that  will  need  to  be  resolved,  not 
only  for  the  Seaway  itself,  but  also  in 
terms  of  encouragi'-ig  the  expansion  of 


the  ilow  of  trafiic  through  the  Seaway, 
resolvmg  pilotage  problems,  encourag- 
ing good  labor-management  relations, 
and  generally  promoting  a  clunate  in 
%hich  the  nation  can  best  benefit  from 
its  great — and  well  justified — investment 
in  this  significant  waterway. 

As  the  1960  navigation  season  gets 
under  way.  the  Nation.  I  believe,  needs  to 
take  a  realistic  look  not  only  at  ihe 
promises,  but  also  at  the  problems  ahead. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  pub- 
lished an  informative  article  depictmg 
the  outlook  for  trade  and  commerce 
through  the  waterway  in  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  together  with  a  brief  statement 
by  myself,  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Seaway  Yeab  Mat  Be  Big — There  Is  an  "It" 

The  deep  draft  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  will 
start  Its  second  season  Monday  amid  ex- 
pectations of  a  gain  In  cargo  volume  •  •  • 
"If." 

That  was  brought  out  Saturday  In  an 
Associated  Press  survey. 

Some  port  spokesmen  coupled  their  pre- 
dictions of  better  business  with  the  qualify- 
ing "If" — if  no  labor  or  other  troubles  de- 
velop. 

Some  officials  speculated  that  more  freight 
would  be  carried  by  fewer  ships. 

In  Its  first  season,  the  new  seaway  car- 
ried 20.103,767  tons,  a  big  Increase,  but  6 
million  tons  lielow  advance  estimates. 

OUTLOOK    TtRMED    BRIGHT 

Martin  Oettershagen.  deputy  administra- 
tor of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corp  ,  described  the  1960  outlook  as  bright. 
He  forecast  substantial  movement  of  iron 
ore  and  grain  and  an  increase  In  general 
cargo. 

Oettershagen  tald  the  trend  was  toward 
larger,  more  efficient  vessels.  Many  small 
canal  boats  will  drop  out  of  the  traffic,  he 
said. 

Clusters  of  vessels  at  the  Welland  canal 
and  some  pxjrts  at  times  last  year  caused  de- 
lays. The  salt  water  ships  also  found  In- 
adequate loading  and  unloading  equipment 
and  shortages  of  skilled  hands  at  some 
docks.  New  facilities  and  other  Improve- 
ments at  some  ports,  plus  a  year  of  experi- 
ence, should  add  up  to  smoother  operations 
this  year 

REPORTS    FROM    CITIES 

Here  are  brief  reports  from  port  cities 

Chicago:  Maxim  Cohen,  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  port  district,  commented:  "If 
we're  not  tied  up  In  labor  trouble,  we  should 
do  as  well  as  last  year  and  have  a  reasonable 
Increase  "  George  Weiss,  a  steamship  agent: 
"Without  question,  there  will  be  a  further 
expansion  of  cargo  volume  through  the  port 
of  Chicago." 

E>etroU  :  Fewer  ships  but  a  larger  gross  ton- 
nage are  expected.  Labor  relations  are  stable. 
Several  additional  lines  will  serve  the  port. 

Cleveland:  WllUant  J  Rogers,  port  director, 
estimated  volume  would  be  20  percent  higher 
than  last  year,  provided  there  were  no  strikes 
or  other  unforeseen  develo{xnents.  Rogers 
figured  that,  within  the  overall  Increase. 
there  would  l>e  more  oversea  shipping  and 
less  domestic  cargo. 

Toledo,  Ohio:  Shippers  said  volume  would 
be  heavier.  Their  estimates  of  gains  range 
from  15  to  50  percent.  The  Army  Trans- 
portation Corps,  which  has  Great  Lakes  head- 
quarters In  Toledo,  said  It  would  ship  20 
percent    more    oversea    cargo    through    lake 


ports.     In  1959  It  shipped  91,333  tons.  mosUy 

vehicles. 

Erie.  Pa.:  Calvin  Dingier,  port  director,  pre- 
dicted that  tonnage  would  be  doubled.  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  ^600. 000 
for  improvements  this  year. 

Duluth  iMmn) -Superior  (Wls.t:  Export- 
ers predicted  grain  shlj^nents  of  125  to  150 
niilUon  bushels  this  year  compared  with  86 
million  In  1959.  General  cargo  volume  out- 
loo!   is  uncertain. 


Statement  bt   Sekatcw  Wilet 

The  1960  navigation  season  promises  to  be 
the  greatest  shipping  year  In  the  history  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Great  Lakes 
'Wateru-ay  system. 

Dedicated  in  June  1959.  the  completed 
Seaway  during  its  first  year  of  operation  ex- 
perienced greatly  increased  traffic;  oversea 
traffic  stepped  up;  port  Incomes  Jumped; 
waterfront  employment  expanded:  and,  over- 
all the  flow  of  trade  and  commerce  In- 
creased promisingly. 

In  1960.  traffic  Is  expected  to  be  even 
greater. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  Seaway  law,  I  am  natu- 
rally delighted  with  the  brightened  economic 
outlook  created  by  the  deepened,  Improved 
and  modernized  waterway. 

In  addition  to  economic  benefits,  however. 
we  can  expect  to  face  .serious,  though  not 
Insurmountable,  challenges.  Among  these 
may  well  be:  Need  for  further  modernization 
of  port  and  harbor  facilities.  Including  bet- 
ter docks  to  accommodate  ships,  equipment 
for  handling  in  cargo,  warehouses  for  goods, 
and  other  facilities;  hitting  the  target  date  of 
1962  for  deepening  and  improvement  of  the 
Great  Lakes  connecting  channels — to  bring 
Wisconsin — and  other  States  west  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  full  benefit  of  deep-sea  shipping 
as  early  as  possible:  dovetailing  water  traffic 
wltli  highway,  rail  and  air  transportation 
systems — to  asture  expeditious  handling  of 
traffic:  searching  for  new  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  and  factories  to  bet- 
ter utilize  this  less- expensive  trade  route  to 
the  world:  encouraging  cooperation  between 
labor  and  shipping  Interests — so  as  to  stimu- 
late, not  handicap — the  expansion  of  trade. 
Why?  To  create  more  Jobs,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic health:  and  finally,  we  need  to  be 
alert  to  head  off  efforts  to  kill  off  the  Seaway 
by  Its  long-time  enemies — who  have  special 
Interests  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Overall,  the  challenge  Is  great  However, 
the  promise  of  reward  Is  even  greater 

If  we  vigorously,  practically,  and  creatively 
carry  forward  constructive  efforts  to  resolve 
the  problems,  the  economic  benefits — I  am 
confident — will  prove  the  Seaway  a  sound  In- 
vestment for  the  American  people. 


Internationai  Center  in  Hawaii  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween the  East  and  the  V/est 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NrW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20.  1960 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  dis- 
tingui.'-hed  coilea.t,^ue.  the  Representative 
from  Hawaii  LMr.  Inouyej  m  sponsor- 
ing a  bill  introduced  April  19  to  establish 
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an  international  center  in  Hawaii  for 
cultural  and  technical  interchange  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West. 

The  bill  is  the  answer  to  one  of  the 
sreat  needs  of  our  time,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  PongI  and 
his  colleagues,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Long);  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1 ;  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  DirksenI;  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr  Wiley  1;  and  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  .Mr.  M.xnsfteldj  for  their  bi- 
partisan efforts  that  have  resulted  in 
the  emergence  of  this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  H  R.  11823  or  one 
of  the  companion  bills  will  be  the  forg- 
ing of  a  mighty  hnk  in  the  chain  that 
binds  East  and  West  in  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship, mutual  understanding,  respect,  and 
cooperation 

Mr  Speaker.  President  Eisenhower  has 
at  once,  m  this  statement  of  his,  inter- 
preted the  need  and  sug'-iested  the  solu- 
tion: 

I  propose  to  you  that  while  governments 
discuss  the  meeting  of  a  few  at  the  summit, 
universities  consider  the  massive  interchange 
of  mutual  understanding  on  the  grand 
plateau  of  youth.  More  endurlngly  than 
from  the  deliberations  of  high  councils,  I 
believe  mankind  will  profit  when  young  men 
and  women  of  all  nations  and  in  great  num- 
bers study  and  learn  together. 

The  University  of  Hawaii,  m  a  most 
favorable  sociological  cUmate  of  blended 
ethnic  element-^,  and  of  which  the  East- 
West  center  i.s  to  be  a  part,  already  is 
geared  to  the  role  of  international  inter- 
change and  has  long  served  in  that 
capacity 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr  Fonc  ;  has  pointed  out, 
Hawaii's  statehood  has  brought  the 
United  States  3.000  miles  closer  to  the 
people  of  A>ia  The  50th  State  thus  is 
ideal — from  geographical  as  well  as 
sociological  and  other  points  of  view — 
as  a  location  for  the  East-West  center. 

L-et  us  lose  no  time  m  forcing  one  of 
the  greatest  links  in  the  immensely  im- 
portant chain  of  good  will  and  good 
deeds  that  holds  together  the  East  and 
the  West  in  peace  and  pvoavess. 


Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
Protesting^  Birmingham  Stories 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF     .^L\BAMA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .'KTIVEy 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1960 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  which 
I  point  out  certain  glaring  errors,  dis- 


tortions, and  exaggerations  which  ap- 
peared in  his  newspaper  in  a  series  of 
two  articles  written  by  Mr.  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury  last  week.  Mr.  Salisbury's 
articles  were  entitled.  "Fear  and  Hatred 
Grip  Birmingham,"  and.  •Alabama 
Shaken  by  Racial  Issue."  These  arti- 
cles were  highly  inflammatory  and  I  can 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
slandering  a  community  of  decent 
people. 

No  doubt,  many  Members  of  Congress 
read  the  Salisbui-y  articles  when  they 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  and, 
naturally,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  represented  an  accurate  report  of 
the  race  situation  in  Alabama.  I  urge 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  read  my 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  herewith,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  see  for  themselves 
that  the  articles  are  not  good  reporting 
but,  on  the  contrary,  represent  a  very 
severe  example  of  journalistic  irresF>on- 
sibility. 

My  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Times  ;s  as  follows: 

April  19.  1960. 

F;ditor, 

The  .V<-u-  York  Time.f. 

SfU-  York    NY 

De.\r  Sir  It  is  shockingly  Ironic  that,  only 
divs  after  the  New  York  Times  was  selected 
by  cernain  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
Anierii  an  pres;  as  the  newspaper  which  best 
lives  u6  to  the  high  Journalistic  standards 
set  forth  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  Times 
should  Jprlnt  the  purported  factual  reports 
by  Mr.  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  on  Birmingham, 
which  <wo  articles  constitute.  In  fact,  gross 
falseho(>d 

Sadly,  there  will  be  those  who,  because  of 
the  generally  excellent  reputation  the  New 
York  Times  has  always  enjoyed,  will  accept 
the  innjuendos.  half-truths,  and  totally  un- 
reaUsti4  conclusions  of  Mr.  Salisbury  as  pure 
truth. 

Birmljnghani  Is  my  lifelong  home  and. 
with  s^roundlng  Jefferson  County,  com- 
prises the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Alabamft  which  I  have  represented  since  1955. 
I  spend,  a  considerable  portion  of  each  year 
in  the  cflty.  have  visited  there  quite  recently, 
am  in  constant  touch  with  friends  and  family 
I  iticliKlIng  the  hundred  or  more  constituents 
v.-h  )  write  me  dally),  read  every  Birmingham 
a!id  Jefferson  County  dally  and  weekly  news- 
paper consistently,  and  can  stat«  unequivo- 
cally tfcat  the  picture  Mr.  Salisbury  has 
painted  of  the  commi^nity  and  its  racial 
problem  bears  no  semblance  to  reality. 

I  protest  most  vigorously  against  such  irre- 
sponsible reporting  and  against  the  practice 
of  pub:i3hlng  5uch  slander  agauist  a  decent 
commujilty  which  Is.  with  sister  cities 
tliroughnut  the  South,  now  faced  with  and 
working;  t-jward  the  solution  of  a  most  serious 
problenx  Surey.  the  result  of  Mr  Salisbury's 
inflaming  words  can  but  Increase  southern 
resentment  ag  linst  those  who  have  never 
been  sympathetic  with  the  South  and  its 
eff'-irt.s  t.)  solve  its  own  problems,  and  can 
but  harden  our  conviction  that  hyp<^x;rlsy 
reigns  over  the  minds  of  many  members  of 
the  northern  pies.s  when  racial  problems  are 
considered  T>iese  two  articles  contain  so 
many  slntemenis  which  are  at  varlan-^e  with 
the  facte  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
fute eaf-h  of  th-m  in  nich  a  communication 
as  this     My  pointing  out  several  examples  of 


Mr    Salisbury's  fallacious  reporting  will  per- 
haps serve  the  purpose 

Given  great  prominence  as  an  indication 
of  typlcaJ  Alabama  poUllclans  and  a  typical 
southern  attitude  was  the  example  of  Adm. 
John  O.  Crommelln  Mr  Salisbury  state* 
that  though  the  extreme  viewpoint  of  Mr, 
Crommelln  Is  deplored  by  many  "violent 
segregationists."  it  seems  to  have  wider  ac- 
ceptance than  many  Ahibanilims  will  admit 
In  public.  Admiral  Crommelln  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor In  1958  and  In  the  secrety  of  the  voting 
booths  only  2,245  persons  cast  their  votes  for 
this  man  whose  views,  according  to  Mr.  Salis- 
bury, are  typical,  out  of  a  total  vote  of 
618,000.  Further,  in  Jeflerson  County,  where 
Mr.  Salisbury  would  have  it  believed  that  he 
enjoys  wide  popularity,  he  received  only  218 
votes. 

Mr.  Salisbury  claims  there  are  "schcmea" 
in  Alabama  to  undermine  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  to  enable  electors  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  to  vote  against  election  of  a 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  This  Is 
not  a  ■•scheme."  It  is  a  legal  effort  and  will 
be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  people  next  month 
Eleven  electors  are  running  as  loyalist 
Democrats.  Eleven  are  running  as  States 
rights  Democrats  who.  If  elected,  may  or 
may  not  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the 
Democratic  nominee.  The  people  of  Ala- 
bama, with  all  the  facts  available,  will  vote 
on  these  two  slates  In  May  It  \n  not  by  any 
means  a  "scheme  "  It  is  a  wide  open,  hotly 
debated,  completely  legal  issue  to  be  decided 
at  the  ballot  box  and  not.  as  Intimated  In 
the  article,  by  politicians  In  a  smoke-filled 
backroom 

The  article  mentions  volunteer  horse  pa- 
trols and  likens  them,  through  Implication, 
to  self-appointed  vigilantes  In  two  or 
three  towns  In  the  State,  responsible  citi- 
zens who  own  horses  have  been  deputized 
for  a  special  purpose  or  situation,  but  to 
imply  that  such  a  practice  Is  voluntary  In 
the  sense  of  being  unwanted  unnecedsary. 
or  unconnected  with  the  established  law  en- 
forcement machinery  of  the  community  is 
Incorrect  and  to  state  that  It  Is  an  extra- 
legal device  Is  patently  untrue. 

Another  strange  Innuendo  contained  In 
Mr.  Salisbury's  article  Is  that  local  news- 
papers attempted  to  whitewash  the  serious 
and  exceedingly  regrettable  Incident  of  a 
young  16-year-old  Gadsden  boys  attempting 
to  bomb  a  synagogue  and  attack  the  con- 
gregation. Newspaper  articles  did  describe 
the  youth  as  a  "clean-cut  blond  youngster 
devoted  to  his  parents  and  his  stamp  collec- 
tion." but  this  was  by  way  of  {X)lntlng  out 
Into  which  circles  the  poison  of  neonazlsnn 
could  reach.  The  entire  Gadsden  community 
has  through  various  and  public  means  made 
it  quite  clear  that  they  do  not  In  anyway 
condone  such  attitudes  and  actions  and  the 
Alabama  press.  In  toto.  has  strongly  con- 
demned that  particular  Incident  and  the 
Ideology  which  Inspired  It.  thus  voicing  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  of  the  State 

Mr.  Salisbury  asserts  It  Is  not  Inconceiv- 
able that  the  whole  county  structure  of  the 
State  might  be  modified  In  a  gigantic  gerry- 
mander, or  redlvislon  of  boundaries,  to 
create  stable  white  majorities  In  each  county 
unit.  May  I  point  out  that  In  New  York 
and  other  States,  congressional  districts 
have  been  so  redlstrlcted  as  to  put  Incum- 
bents outside  the  district  which  thev  rep- 
resented. Reasons  for  gerrym.uiderlng  an 
area  are  numerous  and  quite  often  honor- 
able, and  most  assuredly  they  alwavs  seem 
so  to  the  people  who  use  this  Implement. 
Otherwise.  It   would   not   be   done 

To  Imply  that  Birmingham  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  not  done  everything 
within  their  power  to  apprehend  those  re- 
sponsible   for    bombing    of    synagogues    and 
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churches  Is  slanderous.  After  the  at- 
tempted bombing  of  a  synagogue  In  Bir- 
mingham, which  was  charged  to  be  a  part  of 
a  pattern  extending  over  a  large  area,  city 
officials  met  with  those  of  other  southern 
municipalities  and  cooperated  with  Federal 
officials  In  an  attempt  to  catch  the  criminals 
and  to  break  up  any  ring  which  might  be 
sponsoring  such  outrageous  practices.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  truth  whatsoever  In  Mr. 
Salisbury's  Indication  that  telephones  have 
been  tapped  by  Birmingham  officials,  nor 
In  his  charge  that  mall  has  been  intercepted 
and  opened.  Especially  If  the  latter  were 
true,  as  Mr.  Sallsbvu-y  well  knows,  postal 
authorities  would  be  forced  to  Investigate 
thoroughly  and  Federal  authorities  would 
promptly  be  called  In.  If  Mr  Salisbury  has 
facts  to  back  up  thli  charge,  he  should  cer- 
tainly feel  compelled  to  make  them  known 
to  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr  Salisbury  mentions  that  Alabama  has 
not  reapportioned  Its  legislature  since  1901. 
That  Is  true  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  racial  Issue.  Nor  Is  Alabama  alone 
In  this  failure.  This  Is  strictly  a  political 
Issue  In  which  the  rural  and  now  smaller 
counties  refuse  to  surrender  their  legislative 
power  to  the  cltlej .  The  problem  Is  not 
peculiar  to  Alabama.  This  situation  Is 
acute  In  many  Stat»s.  Including  New  York. 

Many  of  the  examples  Mr  Salisbury  cites 
In  his  arrogant  atterapt  to  Justify  the  ridicu- 
lous thesis  that  Birmingham  Is  a  "commu- 
nity of  fear"  are  ccmpletely  erroneous.  He 
mentions  a  "white  jiastor"  being  mistreated 
at  a  local  bus  depo:  while  In  the  company 
of  a  Negro  minister  and  his  wife.  The  Inci- 
dent to  which  Mr  Siillsbury  alludes  occurred 
In  1957  when  a  person  who  previously  was 
sentenced  to  18  months'  Imprisonment  for 
the  violation  of  Federal  laws,  and  who  cer- 
tainly Is  not  a  minster  of  the  gospel,  con- 
tinued his  history  o:  lawlessness  In  a  profes- 
sional and  preannounced  attempt  to  agitate 
racial  violence  by  violating  local  statutes. 
Mr.  Salisbury's  references  to  tampering  with 
the  mails  must  have  been  confused  with  this 
man's  conviction  on  such  a  charge 

In  citing  some  of  the  errors  of  Mr.  Salis- 
bury's report,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
most  glaring  error  Df  omlralon  of  many  to 
be  noted.  He  failed  for  some  peculiar  reason 
to  state  clearly  tha;  of  the  major  southern 
cities  which  have  recently  been  troubled  with 
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"sitdown  strikes,"  Birmingham  is  practically 
the  only  one  where  there  has  been  no  vio- 
lence whatsoever.  Is  this  not  very  much  to 
be  commended? 

To  repeat.  It  Is  Impoeslble  In  a  letter  of 
this  sort  to  refute  all  the  Inaccuracies  and 
misstatements  which  have  been  proclaimed 
as  fact  to  the  people  who  read  the  Times.  It 
can  only  be  hoped  that  Intelligent  persons 
will  not  be  utterly  misled  by  the  writings  of 
a  man  who  has  obviously  begun  with  the 
point  he  wanted  to  prove  and  grabbed  up 
such  stories,  true  or  untrue,  as  he  thought 
would  apply  to  embellish  on  his  precon- 
ceived and  Immediately  recognizable  Inten- 
tion. 

It  Is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham win  continue,  despite  such  inflam- 
matory attacks,  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
order  and  lack  of  violence  which  prevails 
now,  In  contrast  to  other  cities.  Including 
some  southern  communities,  and  especially. 
Including  such  cities  as  New  York  Itself 
where  violence  and  racial  discord  are  com- 
nnonplace. 

Very  truly  yours. 

GeOKGE  HunDLESTON,  Jr., 

Afember  of  Congress. 


Tabulation  of  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  April  20. 1960 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
sential that  a  Congressman  be  properly 
informed  on  the  views  of  the  people  he 
represents.  In  this  connection,  a  public 
information  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  constituents  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kansas.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  results.  Approximately  90.- 
000  questionnaires  were  distributed. 
They  were  mailed  to  every  person  with  a 
telephone,  to  all  post  office  boxes,  and  to 

Entire  dtstrtct  tabulation 
[Percent] 


1.  Do  you  favor  a  natlor;al  fair  trade  law? 

2.  Do  you  favor  eitendliijt  the  coverage  of  the  minlmam  wage 

law  of  $1? -' 

3.  tn<ler  existing  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  do  you  con- 

sider a  balanced  bu  Ipet: 

Percent 

I'nimixwtant ' 

Kssentlal «5 

Doslrablc 3* 

4.  Would  you  favor  Inn  easing  any  taxes  If  necessary  to  balance 

the  budifol? 

5.  Do  you  favor  curtailing  our  domestic  programs.  If  necessary 

to  balance  the  butl,'et? 

6.  Do  you  favor  cutltni  defense  spending.  If  necessary,  to  bal- 

ance the  bu<lKet? 

7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  for: 

School  construction? 

Tenrhen*'  salarle:!?-  -. -• 

Do  you  think  such  will  result  In  Federal  control  of  p<lucatlon? 

8.  Do  you  think  the  ARTlculture  Department  should  devote 

more  effort  In  research  tor  the  devetopment  of  industrial 

uses  for  farm  comn  o<tltle8? - ■ 

9    Do  you  favor  medical  care  for  social  seciu-lty  beneOclarles— to 
be  financed  by  tnci  eased  social  security  taxes? 

10.  Should  cooperatlvM  "x  Uxed  the  same  as  other  businesses?.. 

11.  From  the  Informatlor  available,  we  you  satisfied  with  our  mis- 

sile and  space  efIor«? 


Yes 


33 


M 


47 

62 

37 

41 
27 
49 


32 

77 

40 


No 


45 
34 


40 

28 

fi2 

63 
S0 
38 


13 

W 
14 

41 


No 
opin- 
ion 


all  rural  routes.  In  addition,  question- 
naires were  sent  to  any  individual  who 
requested  copies  for  distribution,  all 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  area,  and 
all  groups  and  clubs  requesting  copies 
for  the  membership. 

A  total  of  7,976  questionnaires  or 
about  9  percent  were  returned  and  over 
50  percent  included  a  special  letter  or 
additional  comments. 

Questionnaires  originally  mailed  to 
district  addresses  were  forwardeci  and 
returned  from  many  areas  outside  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  including  such  com- 
munities as  Rochester,  N.Y.,  'Washing- 
ton, D.C..  and  San  Diego.  Calif.  Even 
servicemen  serving  overseas  replied. 
The  office  is  now  receiving  question- 
naires at  the  rate  of  approximately  one 
or  two  per  day. 

■VVlien  analyzing  the  results,  consid- 
eration was  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
With  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no."  The  ques- 
tionnaire method  has  limitations  but 
generally  speaking  it  does  reflect  the 
views  of  the  persons  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict. 

If  anyone  desires  extra  copies  of  this 
tabulation.  I  will  be  happy  to  send  such. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  fine  response 
and  I  hope  everyone  will  continue  to 
write  me  on  matters  of  interest. 

■With  reference  to  question  4.  asking 
if  an  increase  of  taxes  is  favored  and  if 
so.  what  taxes,  the  response  by  county 
was  generally  the  same.  The  great  ma- 
jority suggested  either  excise  taxes  or 
postage  rates  on  third-  and  fourth-class 
mail  be  increased  if  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget.  As  a  third  alternative  some 
suggest^  the  income  tax.  In  many 
causes  it  was  suggested  that  instead  of 
raising  taxe.^  a  greater  effort  be  made 
to  cut  down  on  needless  Government 
spending  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
revenue  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


Question 


22 
12 


13 

10 

11 

« 
14 
13 

10 

9 

u 

19 


12.  Do  you  favor: 

Elimination  of  all  agriculture  price  supports? 

Sliding  scale  supports  from  80  percent  to  90  percent  of 
parity? -- 

Fixed  supports  at  90  percent  of  pailty  or  above?.. 

Graduated  parity  baaed  on  production  units  from  95  per- 
cent down? 

13.  Do  you  favor  continuing  our  foreign  aid  program? 

Do  you  think  the  program  Is  helpful  in  our  efforts  to  promote 

peace? -  — 

14.  Do  you  favor  GI  educational  benefits  program  lor  peacetime 

veterans? 

15.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  spend  more  on 

soil  conservation  work? 

18.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  Interest  rate  on  Oov(«mment  loans 
to  REA  co-ops  from  2  percent  to  the  average  rate  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  on  Its  own  bonds? --• 

17.  From  the  information  available,  do  you  believe  Uiis  country  8 
defense  program  is  adequate? 


Yes 


44 

20 
10 

13 

50 

49 
35 
42 


75 
57 


No 


33 
34 
58 
44 


18 

25 


No 
opin- 
ion 


13 


17 


14 


13 

18 


18.  Number  the  following  Issues  In  the  order  of  their  importance  to  you 


1.  .N'atlonal  defense  5. 

2.  Balanced  budget  f>. 

3.  Inflation  7. 

4.  Reduction  In  Govern-  8. 

ment  speeding  9. 


Labor  problems 
Farm  problem 
Juvenile  delinquency 
Foreign  affairs 
Social  security 


10.  ClvU  deiensc 

11.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 

tion 

12.  Veterans'  benefits 


i' 
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ATCHISON     COUNTY 

PiTf^nt' 


Yea 


Question  I. 
Questt<H)  2. 
Viipst'.oo  3  I 

Wuestioo  5. 
Questions. 
Questka  7. 


question  8... 
i-VUf.stion  9... 
i.,iMt-<tii'n  10., 
VUfStion  11. 

^Ui-sti'in  12. 


No 


.So 
opLnton 


(.^tu'.-ition  13. 

i.Viu>;<tion  14. 

(.^lit-stiun  15. 

Vu»^tion  1*^. 

Qiietition  17. 

giifsnon  IS. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
13. 


40  38 

SB  28  13 

a 

58 
38 
43 

30 

41 

75 

38 

84 

28 

41 

17 

13 

14 

00 

54 

39 

33 

7» 

90 
National  defense. 
Inflation 
Labor  problems 
HaiaiK-td  bii  Uet. 

Re<iiicti<in  in  >  /.>•■  •Tiiin"iit 
Sl)fllii  Jig 

Juvenile  delinquency. 
Farm  problem 
Foreig:ii  alTalrs. 
Fedaral  aid  to  education. 
Civil  defense. 
VetertHis'  baneOta. 


36 

1-2 

2S 

i: 

M 

>< 

80 

"■ 

5« 

14 

38 

21 

18 

y 

51 

11 

11 

n 

54 

18 

15 

29 

U 

28 

18 

54 

7 

58 

9 

10 

11 

38 

IV 

I  Unim[>ortajit,  i  r^Tcent;  essential.  48  (>ercent;  desir- 
able, 51  psrceiit. 

CL.^Y     COUN'TY 

,rerix;ntl 


Ves 

No 

No 
opinion 

Qtiestion  1    _» 

34 

34 

r2 

t.^tlr'^tior.   i                 ... 

37 

30 

i,^ii''-it:ijii  3  ' . 

^TifTion  4 

37 
C7 

43 

18 

■jci 

(Question  5 

i.-i 

tViif^ion  6 

48 

30 
14 

40 

14 

gnt^stion  7 

10 

a 

M 

2-J 

Question  S. 

7f 

8 

13 

Question  9 

M 

65 

19 

Question  10 

60 
43 

18 
31 

13 

Question  11 . . 

36 

Question  12 

45 

19 
14 
14 
48 

H 



Question  13 

35 

17 

44 

33 

23 

Question  14 

21 

62 

17 

Question  15 

30 

46 

15 

Question  16 

73 

20 

7 

Wii>'<fii)n  17 

fA 

12 

23 

Qui'stion  IS 

1 

Balanced  budge 

L 

2. 

National  defense 

3. 

Farm  problem. 

4. 

Reduction  in  Oc 
sijending. 

ivemment 

5. 

Inflation. 

«. 

Juvenile  detinQU 

lency. 

7. 

Lal)or  problems. 

8. 

Social  security 

9. 

Foreign  affairs. 

10. 

Civil  defense. 

11. 

Veterans'  benefl 

uS. 

12 

Feder 

<il  aid  to  ec 

ucation 

'  Ummportfim.   4  ;*T'->Tit 
iirable,  SB  percent. 


'-:f*-n"-il     »'■  percent;  de- 
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BKOWK    COUNTT 

[Percent] 


Question  I... 
QuestiDn  i... 
Qtieftinn  1 ». 
QueBtion  4... 
Que-uon  i... 
yue-ition  1... 
(^ue>tiun  7... 


Yes 


Question  i 

Question  i... 

i^.jeetjo'i  10,. 
(<iut--  ;•■'  11-. 
l^ue-tion  12.. 


gUf-,--!  '.>•!!    13. 

Qiiestii'ii  14. 
Que^ium  l.i. 
Question  Ifi. 
Question  |7. 
Question  18. 


>  fr 
able,  45  i 


41 
SI 

*5a' 

8« 

45 
36 

n 

a 
ai 
ao 

00 
41 
36 

as 

18 
13 

so 

47 
30 
36 
78 
60 


No 


31 

37 

ii' 

70 
46 
58 
68 

SB 
10 
78 
23 
37 


No 
oj)lnlon 


28 


14 
0 
7 

14 

18 
8 
2 
8 

22 


10 


37  13 

38  18 
60  11  , 
S6  8  ' 
16                    6 
19                  21 

Batmnoed  bud|!«t. 

National  defense. 

Inflation. 

Re<luctlon  in  Government 

s[>ending. 
Labor  problems. 
Juvenile  delinquency 
Farm  problem. 
FoT«i(cn  aflatas. 
Civil  defense 
Social  security. 
Veterans'  benefits 
Fetleral  aid  to  e<lucation. 
I 


niniiortant.  2  iwrcent,  essential.  52  percent;  deslr- 


p<  rcent. 


I>CNTPH.^N     rO'^NTT 

1  Percent  i 


Q'le^tlon  ... 
Vu.-^tion  J... 
l^UfStion  }  «. 
Qut^stion  4... 
Question  t... 
Question  t..~ 
yiK'stion  t... 


yufstion  :l... 
Question  f. 
Question 
Qut>stion  jl. 
Question    2. 


0. 


Question    3 


Question 
Question 

Question  }« 

Question 
Question 


Yes 


38 
47 


44 

60 
37 
37 
38 

m 

83 

23 
73 
38 
29 
26 
26 
11 
SS 
53 
32 
51 
70 
58 


No 


34 

48 


32 
2S 
48 
54 
54 
38 
7 
66 
16 
S3 


No 

opinion 


30 
7 


23 
15 
17 
9 
18 
12 
11 
12 
11 
11 


29  16 

25  22 

52  16 

38  11 

IR  14 

25  17 

National  defense. 

Farm  prot)lem. 

Juvenile  delinquency. 

Balanced  budget 

Inflation. 

Reduction  in  Government 
spending. 

I^l)or  problems. 

Foreign  affairs 

Social  security. 

Civil  defense. 

Federal  aid  to  educatioo. 

V'eteraas'  benefits. 


'  f  rumiiorliUit,  t  ^rf-ent 
dbie.  15  peromt. 


JACKSON    COTTNTT 

U'ercentl 


Yes 


Question  1... 

guest  lot;  .'  .. 
gues'!.  I.  !  «. 
•,^  1  le'  •  loll  (  . . 
(.^ne^l ;!  >fi  T  -. 
QUWtlUD  rt... 
Question  7... 


Quertlon  8... 

Question  9 

Question  10. 
Question  11_ 
Question  13. 


Question  13. 


Question  14.. 
Question  15... 
Question  16.. 
Question  17.. 
QiieKtloa  18.. 


30 
46 


67 
K 
24 
W 


» 

n 

48 

43 
U 
U 
14 
47 
44 
» 
44 
76 
63 


No 


81 
26 

"46" 

30 
38 
60 
65 
27 
6 
68 
34 
30 


43 

30 
60 
48 
11 
18 


No 
opinion 


29 

."J 

16 

7 
27 
16 

4 

3 
23 


14 


10 

17 

3 

8 
13 

19 


National  deisnm. 
Balanced  budfet. 

Reduction  kii  (iov«nniient 

spending. 
Farm  problem 
Labor  probleni 
Juvenile detiiiq  1101.  j. 
InflatkML 
Social  security 
Foreii"!  ifTiipi 
Civil   lefen-e 
Ke-ti''  >i  1    'I'   r 'I'l  ■  i!  'Ml 


•  rntmportant.  3  [lercent.  es.seotlal,  56  [>eroent;  desir- 
able, 36  percent. 

LEA  VI.N  WORTH    rOtTNTT 

Il'eroent) 


Question  I... 
Question  2... 
Question  3  •. 

Question  4 

Question  5_ 
Question  &... 
Question  7... 


Question  8._. 

Question  9 

Question  10... 
Question  11... 
Que<!tion  12... 


Question  13. 


Question  14.„ 

Question  16 

Question  16... 

Question  17... 

Question  18... 


Ye« 


m 

48 

n 
«r 
n 

41 
7t 
41 
48 

10 
11 
10 
84 

flO 

3« 
42 
76 
61 


\c 


43 

3U 

46 

38 
50 
53 
SO 
40 
21 
56 
17 
42 


.No  OplD- 
iOD 


It 


2 
8 

2 
i 
9 

IS 
6 
4 
4 

17 


8 

II 
4 

11 
10 
15 


S8 

SO 

60 

47 

14 

34 
National  defen.se. 
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ter  of  health  care  for  our  aged  citizens. 
FYankly,  there  has  been  too  much  sound- 
and-fury  on  this  subject,  too  little  em- 
phasis upon  t.^e  basic  facts  Too  little 
discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  fun- 
damental, important  question;  What  will 
help  the  elderly? 

Let  me  set  forth  some  questions  and 
answers  which  people  are  entitled  to 
know  I  am  convinced  that  too  many 
aspects  of  thij  have  been  neglected. 

Que.'jtion  Ij  there  presently  a  pros  ram 
designed  to  meet  the  health  require- 
ments of  the  aged? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Ls  this  a  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral program? 

Answer.  All  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment; are  act;ve  in  this  program.  Also 
active  m  the  program  are  the  churches, 
health  agenc;es,  fraternal  and  benevo- 
lent organisations,  and  private  groups. 


'»  Unimportant.  5  percent:  essential.  44  percent;  desir- 
able, 46  percent. 
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Medical  and  Hospital  Care  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^ TI\'ES 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Mr  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  mat- 


being   alive   represent   a   wonderful   ad- 
vancement. 

Question.  Are  present  medical  costs 
justified? 

Answer.  Yes.  Progress  by  its  very  na- 
ture costs  money.  However,  technologi- 
cal advances  and  new  skills  in  treatment 
have  brought  about  a  longer,  healthier 
lifespan.  We  are  paying  for  the.-^e  ad- 
vances through  higher  priced  equipment 
and  an  improved  salary  level  for  tht 
more  intensely  trained  and  skilled  medi- 
cal technician.  But  we  should  never 
forget  that  these  advances  have  allevi- 
ated suffering  and  reduced  the  term  and 
intensity  of  illnesses.  These  are  values 
which  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
human  life.  They  cannot  be  reckoned 
on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents  alone. 

Question.  Is  there  a  doctor  shortage 
in  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Our  doctor-patient  ratio  has 


Question.  I;   this  program   producing     remained  nearly  constant  for  the  past 


results? 

Anstver    Yes,  very  marked  results. 
Question.  U  sufficient  progress  being 
made** 

Answer.  In  my  opinion,  emphatically 
yes.  Vet  I  recognize  this  is  the  issue  for 
public  debate  as  it  applies  to  the  num- 
ber of  person.^  receiving  health  care,  the 
adequacy  of  the  health  care  received 
and  the  effect  of  the  cost  of  health  care 
on  the  financial  position  of  the  a^ed. 

Question.  Ls  the  availability  of  health 
care  for  the  indigent  aged  sufficiently 
broad? 

Answer.  The  statement  has  been  made 
publicly  man>  times  that  today  there  are 
no  indigent  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  do  not  receive  health  care  or  could 
not  receive  health  care  upon  applica- 
tion. These  .statements  remain  unchal- 
lenc;ed. 

Question.  Speaking  broadly,  who  Is 
presently  financing  the  health  care  for 
the  indigent  aged? 

Answer.  Many  groups  in  our  society 
presently  share  in  these  efforts.  These 
include  the  Federal  Government. 
through  old  age  assistance  grants;  the 
prot,'rams  of  the  States  and  the  counties: 
private  charr.ies  and  churches;  private 
training  hospitals,  and  persons  in  the 
medical  profession  who  donate  their 
services. 

Question.  Is  financing  health  care  of 
the  indigent  a  problem? 

Answer  Only  to  the  extent  that  fl- 
nancm?  anything  is  often  a  problem. 
The  money  to  pay  for  this  health  care 
mu.st  be  raised  by  the  public.  That 
means  it  must  come  either  from  taxes 
or  community  giving.  But  this  is  the 
same  sort  of  problem  we  have  been  solv- 
ing siiice  the  18th  century — not  only  in 
the  provision  of  health  care  for  the  in- 
digent, but  in  such  programs  as  aid  for 
dependent  children,  assistance  to  the 
blind,  and  so  on. 

Question.  Where  else  has  great  prog- 
ress bfeenmade? 

An4\jer.  In  the  quality  of  health  care 
facilities  and  skills.  In  fact,  the  very 
rapid  improvement  in  drugs,  hospitals, 
doctors'  skills,  and  so  forth,  has  helped 
to  bring  about  the  situation  I  am  dis- 
cusslig  today.  Largely  due  to  advances 
in  the  health  care  field,  people  are  liv- 
ing 10  years  longer.     These  10  years  of 


10    years.      In    1950,    there    were    133 
physicians  for  each  100,000  of  our  pop- 
ulation.    However,  productivity  has  in- 
creased  greatly    through   the   wider    use 
of   telephones,   improved    transt>ortation 
and  better  equipment   and   skills      But 
because    our    population    is    growmg    so 
rapidly   and   the   continuing  discoveries 
of    modern    medicine    already    take    the 
physician   into   every   area   of   life   and 
environment,   America  in   a   few   years 
will  need  mani',  many  more  young  doc- 
tors to  maintain  and  protect  the  health 
of   the   Nation's   citizens.      Doctors    will 
be  needed  in  family  practice,  speciali- 
zation, research,  teaching,  pubUc  health, 
the  Armed  Forces,  industrial  health,  ad- 
ministration, school  health,  and  in  gov- 
ernment.   The  Nations  medical  schools 
are  now  expanding  at  an  unprecedented 
pace  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
their     growing     enrollments        Medical 
faculties  and  the  medical  profe.'vsion  are 
engaged  in  an  aggressive,  nationwide  re- 
cruitment program  in  every  community 
to  assure   a   continuing   and   increasing 
supply    of    well-trained    physicl«uis    for 
the   future.     All   of   this   costs   money. 
However,  even  more  serious  than  costs 
would  be  legislative  restrictions  on  their 
freedom   to   practice  medicine   under   a 
private  system.     This  would  discourage 
young  men  and  women  from  choosing 
medicine  as  a  career. 

Question  How  about  facilities? 
Answer.  There  still  is  need  in  some 
areas  for  more  hospital  facihties.  Con- 
siderable study  also  is  being  devoted  to 
more  efficient  use  of  the  hospital  fa- 
cilities we  now  have;  for  example,  in 
the  care  of  the  chronically  ill. 

Question  How  do  private  nursing 
homes  fit  into  this  picture? 

Answer.  Many  older  people  and  con- 
valescents do  not  need  full  hospital  care. 
If  private  nursing  homes  were  available, 
these  persons  could  be  cared  for  in  pri- 
vate nursing  home  facilities  at  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  hospitals.  Crowd- 
ing of  our  hospitals  would  also  be  re- 
lieved. There  is  need  for  more  good 
nursing  homes,  the  cost  of  buildings 
designed  for  private  nursing  homes  is 
only  approximately  one-third  that  of 
hospitals.  The  daily  charge  to  patients 
can  be  reduced  accordingly — an  imoor- 
tant    factor    in    long-term    care.      The 
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FHA  guarantee  to  encourage  construc- 
tion of  private  ni;rsing  homes  which 
meet  high  standa -ds  of  health  and 
safety  is  the  most  recent  Federal  pro- 
gram and  one  that  will  meet  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  today.  This  law  was 
passed  ju.st  last  Au^;ast.  and  the  regula- 
tions to  handle  applications  were  an- 
nounced February  25.  Already  1  ,S00 
applications  or  irquiries  have  been 
received. 

Question.  Are  there  other  areas  where 
skills  and  new  facilities  are  being 
develoi>ed'' 

Answer.  Yes,  of  (;ourse.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  todt  y  is  to  extend  the 
organized  home  care  plan.  The  hospi- 
tal is  needed  for  the  mo.st  serious  cases, 
the  nursing  home  is  the  next  step,  but 
there  is  a  third  steD,  namely  organized 
home  care,  which  is  less  costly,  than 
the  nursing  home  This  third  category 
permits  thf  older  p«'rson  needing  just  a 
Umited  amount  of  health  care  to  remain 
in  his  home.  Organized  home  care  is  a 
team  approach  no-mally  including  at 
least  a  physician,  a  nurse,  and  a  social 
worker.  The  visiting  nurse  in  many 
cases  teaches  the  family  how  to  care  for 
the  older  person,  and  the  nurse  comes 
periodically  to  the  home  when  needed. 
Question.  How  abDut  health  insurance 
coverage  for  those  over  65? 

Answer.  Within  the  last  3  years  tre- 
mendous progress  iiLso  has  been  made 
In  health  insurance  coverage  for  people 
over  65. 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  3  years? 
Isn't  this  a  fairly  short  period'' 

Answer.  It  p>oints  up  the  rapid  prog- 
ress.   Just  a  few  yetirs  ago.  for  example. 
Blue    Shield    and    Blue    Cross   dropped 
from  coverage  in   group   plans  persons 
reaching  65  and  retirement  status,  and 
the  plans  had  no  health  care  coverage 
to  offer  r>ersons  over  a  certain  age.    To- 
day, this  is  all  changed.     There  are  39 
Blue  Shield  plans  in  36  States  offering 
coverage  for  elderlj   persons,  and  there 
are  14  additional  phins  in  8  States  which 
have  proposed  programs  for  this  cover- 
age  underway.     W.th   rare    exceptions, 
the  Blue  Cross  plans  have  taken  similar 
actions.    Purthermcre.  private  insurance 
companies  have  be;n  moving   into  the 
field  of  health  iixsu ranee  for  the  aged. 
The   figures   are   diamatic.     According 
to  a  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
port in  1952  some  25  percent  of  all  per- 
son* over  age  65  hid  health  insurance 
coverage.      That    represented    an    esti- 
mated 34  percent  ol  persons  in  that  age 
group  who  needed  and  wanted  such  pro- 
tection.    The  1956  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration report  showed  that  the  1952 
figure  of  26  percent  had  increased  to  37 
percent  of  the  total  repre.sented  some  48 
percent  of  those  who  needed  and  wanted 
the    coverage.      Some    well -documented 
analyses    (assuming    a   continuation   of 
recent  trends)   predict  that  during  1960 
some  65  percent  of  persons  65  and  over 
who  want  and  need  insurance  will  have 
it  and   that  the  figure  will   increase  to 
80  percent  by  1965. 

Question.  But  are  these  policies  ade- 
quate and  are  the  premiums  within  the 
means  of  older  persons'* 

Answer    My    answer    to    both    those 
questions    would    essentially    be    "Yes." 
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Much  is  being  acoMnpliafaed,  i>articularly 
in  extending  catastrophic -type  insur- 
ance 

Question.  ^Iiat  is  catastrophic-type 
insui-ance? 

Answer.  It  is  insurance  to  protect 
against  the  catastrophe  of  a  prolonged 
and  co.stly  illness.  The  premiums  for  this 
kind  of  insurance  are  relatively  low. 
based  upon  the  deductible  amount  as- 
sumed by  the  insured. 

Question.  What  is  the  Forand  bill 
supposed  to  do'' 

Answer.  The  Forand  bill  is  supposed 
to  set  up  a  form  of  Federal  compulsory 
health  insurance  which  everyone  will 
purchase  by  paying  additional  social  se- 
curity taxes.  Under  this  scheme,  only 
those  eligible  for  social  security  would 
receive  a  limited  amount  of  hospital. 
surgical  and  nursing  home  benefits. 

Question.  How  many  per.sons  65  and 
over  would  be  omitted  from  coverage 
under  the  Forand  bill? 

Answer.  There  are  about  4'j  million 
older  persons  who  would  receive  no  con- 
sideration under  the  Forand  bill. 

Question.  Will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  go  into  the  health  insurance 
field? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  with  a  program  .iust 
the  reverse  of  the  catastrophic -type 
policy  most  needed.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  insui-ance  would  take  care  of 
the  first  60  days  of  hospiUl  care— from 
then  on  the  older  person  requiring  hos- 
pital care  is  on  his  own  or  on  relief. 
Catastrophic  insurance  has  the  patient 
assume  the  cost  of  the  first  few  days, 
but  then  bears  the  cost  burden  through- 
out his  illness. 

Question.  What  could  this  mean  to 
you  as  an  individual? 

Answer.  As  a  patient,  you  would  have 
to  choose  a  hospital,  nursing  home  or 
physician  under  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  you  were  eligible  for 
treatment  under  the  Forand  bill.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  regulate  provisions  for  treat- 
ment and  charges.  Doctors  would  have 
to  conform  to  regulations  which  ham- 
per them  from  prescribing  treatment 
that  they,  as  professional  men,  believed 
patients  needed.  That's  why  doctors 
and  others  in  the  health  field  say  such 
action  is  the  beginning  of  socialized 
medicine. 

Question.  What  is  socialized  medi- 
cine? Is  that  just  a  scare  word,  or  does 
it  mean  something  specific? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  means  something 
specific.  Socialized  medicine  is  one 
foi-m  or  another  of  compulsory  national 
health  insuranci- — medicine  controlled 
and  administered  by  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  other  words  the  State  rather 
than  the  patient  selects  the  doctor  and 
medical  facility. 

Question.  But  does  not  the  Forand  bill 
permit  the  choosing  of  one's  own  doctor? 
Answer.  On  the  surface,  yes— but  only 
on  the  surface.  Suppo.-^e  the  doctor  or 
hospital  the  patient  wants  does  not 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Government  on  fees  and  charges.  Then 
the  patient  would  have  to  go  to  a  doc- 
tx>r  and  a  hospital  which  has  reached 
such  an  agreement  It  takes  little  in- 
sight to  see  what  power  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment would  have  over  doctors  and 
hospitals,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  decide  which  doctors  and 
which  hospitals  qualify  or  are  disquali- 
fied according  to  the  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

Question  Does  the  Forand  bill  apply 
to  all  old  per.sons? 

Answer.  It  does  not.  It  applies  only 
to  those  eligible  lor  social  security  re- 
tirement and  survivorship  payments. 
The  miUions  of  persons  over  65  who 
never  were  covered  by  OASI  because  of 
the  programs  limited  coverage  in  its 
beginning  will  not  receive  benefits. 
These  include,  of  course,  such  persons  as 
retired  police  officers  and  firemen,  re- 
tired railroad  wcrkers.  teachers,  self- 
employed  professional  people,  and  so 
forth. 

Question.  Does  the  Forand  bill  cover 
the  indigent  aged' 
Answer.  It  does  not. 
Question.  Are  there  other  things  in 
the  social  security  prograi"  that  could 
affect  the  aged  in  the  matter  of  health 
costs  with  which  the  Forand  bill  pro- 
visions are  not  concerned? 

Answer.  Yes  I  feel  the  most  impor- 
tant area  in  which  to  help  the  older  peo- 
ple in  their  financial  problems  is  to  lib- 
eralize the  S1.200  v.ork  clause.  Further- 
more, liberahzation  of  this  clau.se  con- 
forms to  the  social  policy  that  all  of  us 
should  favor— namely,  to  utilize  the  tal- 
ents of  our  older  citizens  who  can  work 
lonuer  because  of  the  advances  in  the 
field  of  health.  There  is  also  the  great 
psychological  factor  of  helpmg  the  older 
per.son  to  be  actively  useful,  as  well  as 
heipiiiQ  his  economic  status. 

Question.  Why  :s  not  the  work  clause 
liberalized  ? 

Answer.  Primarily  because  of  opposi- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  AFT-CIO 
Question.  Why  are  they  against  il? 
Answer.  They  say  it  will  cost  money. 
Question.  But  would  not  the  Forand 
bill  cost  money? 

Answer.  Certainly.  I  believe  the  fun- 
damental reason  lor  their  opposition  to 
liberalizing  the  work  clause  is  that  they 
want  to  keep  older  people  out  of  the 
labor  market.  Th.is,  to  me.  is  an  anti- 
social policy.  For  rea.sons  stated  pre- 
viously, it  is  in  this  area  we  can  help 
our  older  citizens  the  most. 

Question.  How  about  the  program 
which  Senator  Javits  and  some  others 
have  advanced  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finance  a  voluntary  health  in- 
surance program  along  with  the  States? 
Answer.  I  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  the  present  p;-ogram  is  not  showing 
the  remarkable  pr^cress  which  is  clearly 
evident  before  I  would  abandon  it  in 
favor  of  something  that  is  untried  We 
know  what  progress  we  are  making,  and 
this  has  not  required  Federal  Govern- 
ment inter\-ention 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  60  percent  of 
the  people  over  65  have  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  $1,000  a  year  or  less'' 

An-swer,  It  is  a  juggled  figure.  It  is  a 
very  misleading  statistic  taken  out  of  the 
context  of  the  entire  picture.  It  ^o^j 
be  just  as  accurate  and  iust  as  mislead- 
ing" to  state  that  in  1957— the  most  re- 
cent year  to  which  the  mi.sleading  figure 
applies— 63.7   percent  of  all   Americans 
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had  incomes  of  $1,000  or  less  per  year. 
In  1957  almost  half  of  those  persons  over 
14  years  of  age  also  had  incomes  of 
$1  000  or  less  per  year.  And  47  percent  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  14  and  65  had 
incomes  below  SI. 000  a  year.  .  .'ually 
most  people  over  65  own  their  own  .-;  )mes 
and  their  own  furniture  Except  for 
medical  costs  every  item  in  their  budget 
is  less  than  that  of  persons  under  65 
Question.  What  about  the  future  as 
far  as  health  care  for  those  over  65  is 
concerned'' 

Answer.  I  think  the  situation  is  good, 
and  it  is  gettin^^  better     I  suggest  that 
we  use  the  approaches  we  have  on  hand. 
if    evidence   indicates   that   action   must 
be  taken.     We  have  the  device  of  public 
assistance— locally      administered      and 
locally  disbur.^ed.  on  the  basis  of  known 
need.    We  have  already  hard  at  work  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  civic,  reliaious.  and 
health  leaders  at  the  community  level. 
We  have  operating  effectively  the  ma- 
chinery of  health   insurance      There  is 
still  evidence  to  be  £;athered.  and  Presi- 
dent  Eisenhower   has  called   the   White 
House  Conference  on  Atjing  for  January 
1961.  to  get  more  complete  facts  to  see 
where,  if  anywhere,  we  can  help.     Con- 
gress has  appropriated  S2  million  for  use 
in  preparing   for  this   conference.     We 
in  the  United  States  have  the  healthiest 
nation  in  history.    Our  prospects  for  the 
future   to   better  this  record   are  e.xcel- 
lent. 


Olive  Morton,  national  president  of  the 
National  Ladies'  Auxiliary.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A  ,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind  :  Massachusetts  Department 
President  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  Mrs. 
Edith  Healey.  of  Charlestown;  Massa- 
chusetts Department  Commander  Prank 
Farnham,  of  Springfield;  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine B  Byron,  of  Lawrence,  regional 
president;  Mrs.  Georee  M  Leary.  wife 
of  tlie  honored  guest:  and  George  M. 
Leary.  national  junior  vice  commander. 
of  Quincy 

Presentations  were  made  to  Mr.  Leary 
and  National  Commander  Charles  A. 
McCarthy  and  several  others  wired 
messages  of  congratulations. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Ourp  Is  the  only  veterans'  organization 
that  16  suffering  from  those  pleasant  symp- 
toms  that   are  diagnosed   as   growing   paina. 

Slnte  the  Veterans  of  World  Wax  I  of 
the  llJ.S.A.  was  born.  1  have  noticed  a 
bright  look  In  the  eyes,  and  more  bounce  In 
the   steps  of  my   comrades. 

At  last  we  have  an  outfit  of  our  own  to 
belong;  to,  with  a  special  program  that  Is  not 
to   be  confused  with  others. 

When  the  younger  generation  returned 
from  World  War  II.  and  Joined  the  existing 
veter.^ns'  organizations,  we  found  that  we 
had  Ipst  our  Identity.  They  outnumbered 
us.  They  had  a  different  exi>erlence  and 
perspKJtlve,  and  we  becfime  the  forgotten 
veterans — but  not  for  long. 

It  ias  clear  that  we  needed  an  organiza- 
tion io  distinguish  the  veterans  who  had 
served  In  World  War  I  from  those  who  had 


On  the  eve  of  Patriots  Day,  we  expreaa  our 
appreciation  to  a  Massachusetts  man  whose 
leadership  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
growth  and  prestige  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  USA. 

To  say  that  we  are  proud  of  him  Is  not 
enough 

The  fact  Is  we  are  very  happy  that  this 
well-earned  honor  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  man  who  never  spares  himself  In  build- 
ing up  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I — our 
popular  comrade— National  Junior  Vice 
Commander  George  M  Leary. 


Just  what  are  the  motives  of  those  who  servej  in  other  conflicts.  A  Pl^^  whe'-e  we 
Ignore  the  facts,  falsify  the  records,  and  coulc^  meet  with  those  who  talked  our  lan- 
try  to  propagandize  the  people  about  this 
system  of  private  medicine,  which  has 
brought  this  abouf  Should  we  tamper 
with  this  system  because  some  dema- 
gogues think  It  will  get  votes  in  the  1960 
election^  I  hardly  think  so,  and  when 
the  people  find  out  that  that  is  what  has 
been  attempted.  I  have  no  doubt  what 
their  judgment  will  be 


Testimonial  Banquet  in  Honor  of  National 
Junior  Vice  Commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or     M.^S.S.^CHt'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1960 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  part  of  my  remarks  at 
the  testimonial  banquet  in  honor  of  Na- 
tional Junior  Vice  Commander  George 
M.  Leary  by  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U:S.A..  held  in  the  Hotel  Brad- 
ford at  Boston,  Mass..  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. April  18.  1960.  The  program  was  as 
follows  Clifford  H.  Harris,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  arrangements,  of 
Quincy.  Mass  .  who  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  toastmaster,  and  who  introduced  the 
following ; 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  J.  Callahan. 
who  gave  the  invocation;  Lt  Gov.  Rob- 
ert P.  Murpliy,  of  Maiden;  State  Sen- 
ator Charles  W.  Hedges,  of  Quincy.  Mrs. 


guagS;  work  with  them  toward  a  mutual 
objec  Ive;  and  rediscover  the  pride  of  com- 
radesjiip  that  was  ours  over  40  years  ago. 

We  established  and  developed  the  Veterans 
of  Wfrld  War  I  for  that  purpose. 

Thf  response  to  the  new  organization's 
cjill  fbr  volunteers  was  prompt  and  enthusi- 
astic ; 

As  if  tens  of  thousands  had  been  waiting 
over  the  years  for  leadership  that  would 
have  the  skill  and  the  energy  to  create  an 
orgarlzatlon  exclusively  reserved  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I. 

An  organization  that  would  not  only  pro- 
vide B  meajsure  of  fulfillment  for  us.  but 
would  ever  remind  the  Nation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  World  War  I,  and  of  the  service  given 
by  41  million  men  In  defense  of  American 
ideals. 

Toiilght  we  have  assembled  from  bar- 
racks^ all  over  the  State,  to  honor  one  of 
the  ciiarter  members  In  the  establishment  of 
our   national   organization. 

Genial  George  Leary  was  born  with  the 
talent   for    bringing   people   together. 

Hisj  capacity  for  making  friends  Is  limitless 

It  took  a  lot  of  confidence  and  hard  work 
and  traveling  on  his  own  time  and  at  his 
own  expense  to  help  organize  barracks  In  the 
various  cities  and  towns.  But  George  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  task,  for  he  put  his 
wholQ  heart  Into  the  movement. 

No  ^art-time  buddy  was  he. 

He  jwas  the  go-through  guy  for  the  Veter- 
ans df  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Soqner  or  later  In  thltf^-world.  ability  and 
devotion  must  bring '  recognition  even  to 
thos«  who  do  not  seek  It. 

So  at  was  with  our  good  friend  and  guest 
who  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  na- 
tional prominence  among  the  older  veterans 
of  ouj  Nation. 

We  who  have  had  firsthand  experience 
with  his  tireless  efforts  In  behalf  of  our 
group,  know  that  the  spreading  knowledge  of 
his  merit.s  will  raise  him  eventually  to  the 
posituon  of  national  commander. 


The  Needi  of  the  Nation  for  Special  Edu- 
cation and  Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECnCtJT 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  April  20.  1960 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  friend.  Hon. 
John  Brademas.  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  April  13,  1960  In  his  address, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  compre- 
hensively set  forth  needs  of  the  Nation 
for  special  education  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  work  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Special  Education  has  been  doing  to 
meet  these  needs.  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  the  gentleman  on  this  sub- 
committee, and  I  now  deem  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  draw  the  attention  of  this  House 
to  his  fine  address,  which  follows: 

The  Needs  of  the  Nation  ro«  Special 
Education  and  Rfhabilitation 

"No  man  Is  an  island,  entire  of  Itself,'  said 
John  Donne.  ■■E^?ery  man  is  a  piece  of  the 
continent,  a  part  of  the  main;  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am  Involved 
In  mankind;  and  therefore  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls:  It  tolls  for 
thee," 

Those  of  you  whose  chief  responsibility  Is 
the  education  and  care  of  the  handicapped 
will  appreciate  more  than  most  persons  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "I  am  Involved  In 
mankind."  for  John  Donne's  lines  nobly  ex- 
press the  sense  of  responsibility  which  the 
members  of  a  humane  and  civilized  society 
ought  to  have  toward  those  who  are  In  some 
way  handicapped  or  In  need  of  special  atten- 
tion. 

Because  of  my  own  concern  about  the 
general  problem  which  Is  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  here  today  and  because  of  my 
high  regard  for  the  man  who  asked  me  to  be 
with  you,  my  distinguished  colleague  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. Carl  Elliott,  of  Alabama — in  nT>- 
Judgment,  one  of  the  finest  public  servants 
ever  to  sit  In  Congress — I  am  pleased  to  take 
part  In  this  annual  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

CONGRESS    RESPONDS    TO    NEEDS    OF    HANDICAPPH 

As  the  American  people  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  handicapped  have  t>oth 
special  needs  Emd  special  pxjtentlals,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  responded  with  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  needs  and  potentials. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
passed  In  1920  to  help  the  handicapped  who 
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were  employable  to  reenter  the  labor  force 
The  Social  Security  Act  contains  various  pro- 
visions for  handicapped  persons  More  re- 
cently  OotigreMs   has  made   p>o6slt>le   supplies 

of  materials  for  the  blind  throuKh  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  Ajnerlcan  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  Ttie  85th  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  provide  Federal  funds 
for  the  training  of  the  mentally  retarded 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  over 
100  different  bills  have  t>een  Introduced  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  one  or  mr^e  of 
the  categories  of  the  handlcapijed 

Those  who  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
various  types  of  tiandlcapped  per8<!ns  have 
come  to  see  that  many  of  liiese  gri>up6  have 
similar  needs.  All  of  the  groups  apparently 
require  more  trulned  personnel,  more  cllol- 
cal  dlagnt«ls  and  treatment,  more  educa- 
tlomU  materials  and  more  research  Into  the 
causes   and   effects   of   the   handicapped. 

Some  of  the  bills  introduced  during  the 
86th  Congress  have  reflected  this  perception 
of  the  similarity  of  needs  and  have  at- 
tempted Ui  f;ishlon  one  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  meet  Uie  more  critical  require- 
ments of  the  several  groups.  The  basic  phi- 
losophy underlying  these  proposals  is  that 
every  handicapped  person  should  receive  the 
best  possible  special  education  and  rehabili- 
tation services  In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve 
the  maximum  development  of  which  he  Is 
capable. 

SPECIAL     EDUCATION     AND     REHABIUTATION 
DETINED 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  clear 
what  we  mean  by  the  phrase,  "special  educa- 
tion "  To  quote  the  recent  Inventory  of 
services  published  by  the  House  Special 
Education  Subcommittee,  we  mean  "educa- 
tion for  those,  who  In  order  to  reach  full 
development,  may  be  In  need  of  special  serv- 
ices, equipment,  facilities,  curriculum,  and 
specially  trained  personnel.  The  field  stud- 
led  Includes  all  phjrslcally  and  mentally 
handicapped,  emotionally  and  socially  dis- 
turbed, and  tlie  gifted  " 

In  the  same  study  Congressman  Elliott 
defines  rehablUtatlon  as  "the  restoration  of 
disabled  persons  to  the  fullest  physical,  men- 
tal, personal,  social,  vocational,  and  economic 
usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable." 

Although  the  major  emphasis  of  reha- 
blUtatlon programs  has  been  to  assist  the 
employable,  a  bill  Introduced  last  year  by 
Congressman  Elliott  and  CongresFman  John 
FOGARTT,  of  Rhode  Island,  would  provide  for 
Independent  living  services  to  help  those 
severely  handicapped  persons  who  may  not 
be  able  to  achieve  vocational  rehabilitation 
but  who  may,  by  mearus  of  the  services  af- 
forded in  the  proposed  program,  achieve  a 
significant  degree  of  Independence. 

HOUSE   SPICIAL   education   SUBCOMMrTTEE  SETS 
STUDY    ON    NEEDS    OF    HANDICAPPED 

In  view  of  the  many  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress and  the  question  of  whether  a  compre- 
hensive approach  or  piecemeal  legislation 
directed  to  each  type  of  handicapped  was 
preferable,  the  Hou-se  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education  laf.t  year  determined  to  carry 
out  a  special  education  and  rehabilitation 
study.  The  objectives  of  the  study  were 
three:  (1)  To  discover  the  unmet  needs  In 
these  areas,  (2)  to  review  the  adequacy  of 
services  now  available,  and  (3)  to  recom- 
mend leg1.slRtlon  to  meet  the  needs. 

Because  the  subcommittee  felt  that  no  In- 
dividuals were  better  acqiiilnted  with  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  than  the  people 
who  worked  with  them,  It  set  up  workshops 
to  be  held  in  each  region  prior  to  the 
scheduled  subcommittee  hearings.  These 
workshops  included  representatives  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  organiBatlons. 
clinics,  and  schools  from  thrnughout  the 
region  who  met  to  consider  the  various  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  Individuals.  The  work- 
shop groups  then  presented  their  reports  on 


xiri^nt  a«e<ls  and  tlietr  propoMils  to  tbe  sub- 
committee at  heartngs. 

WORKSHOPS    HEU)    THROUCHOtTT    UNTTED    STATES 

The  first  such  workshops  and  hearings 
were  held  in  New  York  City  in  mid-October 

HJ.'iQ  Re!>resentat.;ves  from  throughout  New 
York  State  assembled  for  2-day  workSibope  on 
lX\e  blind,  the  emotionaily  disturbed,  the 
gift«d.  the  mentally  retarded,  people  with 
hearing  and  speech  impairments,  the  neuro- 
muscular, orUiopedic,  and  chronic  handi- 
capped, and  those  with  limited  vision.  Each 
workshop  group  presented  virtually  unani- 
mous reports  to  the  subcommittee  at  hear- 
Uigs  on  the  f  jllowing  day 

Since  the  first  hearings  in  New  York  City, 
workshops  and  hearings  for  the  New  England 
area  have  been  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn  , 
in  Atlanta,  Oa  ,  for  representatives  from  14 
Southern  btetes;  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San 
Prancisco,  and  in  Portland,  Oreg  ,  with  a 
visit  to  Chicago  scheduled  for  mid-May.  I 
believe  you  can  see  that  Congress  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  nationwide  survey 

I  should  like  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  time 
today  to  discussing  tlie  reports  of  these  var- 
ious workshops  on  the  Nation's  needs  for  spe- 
cial education  ana  rehabilitation  service*  for 
our  handicapped  citizens 

Wherever  they  have  met  In  the  United 
States,  the  workshops  have  consistently 
found  the  same  problems  and  the  same  short- 
ages which  are  causing  heartbreak  and  de- 
spair and  the  loss  of  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Because  the  workshops  studied  the  needs 
in  the  three  areas  of  personnel,  services,  and 
research.  I  shall  organize  my  remarks  along 
the  same  lines. 

MO.    1    PROBLEM  :    SHORTAGE  OF  TRAINED 
PERSONNfX 

Without  any  doubt,  the  most  consistently 
cited  problem  during  the  workshops  was 
the  critical  shortage  of  trained  personnel.  In 
virtually  every  geographic  area,  and  In  every 
handicapped  category,  there  Is  a  serious  lack 
of  trained  teachers,  social  workers,  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  niu-ses,  doctors,  and 
clinicians.  For  example,  the  New  York  work- 
shop on  speech  and  hearing  impairments  re- 
ported that  there  are  currently  at  least 
30,000  deaf  children  of  school  age  In  the 
United  States.  If  the  minimal  educational 
needs  of  these  children  are  to  be  met.  said 
the  workshop,  we  need  approximately  500 
specially  Uained  teachers  each  year.  Yet 
there  au-e  only  150  persons  training  in   this 

field. 

The  New  England  workshop  estimated  a 
current  need  In  New  England  for  1.027  ad- 
ditional teachers  for  those  with  speech  and 
hearing  impairment.  The  southern  regional 
workshop  reported  that  In  9  Southern  States 
there  were  350  actual  vacancies  for  speech 
correctlonlsts  alone — positions  where  money 
and  facilities  were  available  but  no  per- 
sonnel. 

TRAINING  FACILn-IES  LACKING  TO  PREPARE 
SPECIALISTS 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  shortage 
One  is  the  lack  of  training  facilities  to  pre- 
pare specialists.  Workshop  after  workshop 
cited  the  need  for  additional  funds  so  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  can  expand 
their  programs  of  training  to  supply  per- 
sonnel . 

But  the  problem  is  not  that  simple.  In 
many  areas  there  are  facilities  and  teach- 
ers available  for  training  such  per.sonnel,  but 
no  students  apply  The  workshops  have  re- 
ported an  urgent  need  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
take the  extra  period  of  training  necessary 
to  become  a  qualified  worker  in  the  field 

Yet  even  scholarships  would  not  be 
enough,  according  to  the  workshop  report^?. 
Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  personnel  avail- 
able to  work  with  the  handicapped  are  gen- 


erally untrained  In  and  unaware  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  and  techniques  of  each  handl- 
cappied  person.  Oroup  after  group  stated 
that  the  social  worker  or  the  clinical  doctor 
or  nurse  or  the  jsersons  responsible  for  aid 
to  the  disabled  were  not  familiar  with  the 
special  problems  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  or  the 
chronically  ill.  and  therefore  were  unable  to 
elve  them  maximum  assistance  The  work- 
shops therefore  suepested  programs  of  In- 
service  tralnlnp,  short-term  Intensive  work- 
shops, and  Increased  circulation  of  written 
materia!  on  the  needs  and  problems  of  our 
various  handicapped  rroups 

NO.    2    need:    MORE    SPECIAL    EDUCATION    AND 
REH-ABLLITATION     SERVICES 

Perhaps  most  critically  In  need  of  such  as- 
sistance are  our  regular  classroom  teachers 
who  are  Increasingly  faced  with  severely 
handicaj^ped  children  in  their  schools,  and 
the  social  case  workers,  who  are  often  the 
only  persons  available  for  contact  with  the 
family  of  the  handicapped  person  It  was 
apparent  tci  virtually  all  participants  in  all 
of  the  workshops  held  so  far  that  this  lack 
of  trained  personnel  was  resulting  in  over- 
handicappmg  millions  of  our  citizens  It 
seems  clear  that  many  persons  ciui  be  cured 
completely,  and  many  others  enabled  to  lead 
more  productive  lives  if  only  more  trained 
personnel  were  available  to  work  with  them 

LACK      OF     TRAINED     PER.SONNEL     OVERHANDICAPS 
MILLIONS 

The  second  and  perh.nps  most  obvious  gen- 
eral area  of  need  Indicated  by  the  workshops 
was  that  of  services  to  these  Individuals. 
The  workshops  stated,  first  of  all  that  there 
was  a  wide  range  of  differei.ce  in  both  the 
number  and  the  qviallty  of  the  services  avail- 
able In  the  different  areas  of  the  country 
Invariably  the  urban  centers  were  mf>re  ade- 
quately served  than  the  rural  or  semlrural 
communities  In  areas  of  more  scattered 
population  the  incidence  of  any  one  t\-pe 
of  handicap  is  frequently  too  small  to  make 
special  facilities  economically  possible  But 
even  In  our  urban  centers  the  lack  at  serv- 
ices from  infancy  to  the  aged  is  critical 
Almost  every  workshop  group  stated  that  we 
need  more  facilities  for  clinical  diagnosis, 
treatment,  counseling,  and  assistance  to  the 
preschool  handcapped  child  and  his  family. 
The  New  York  Workshop  on  Limited  Vision, 
In  describing  its  own  requirement.',  spoke  to 
the  treneral  need  of  all  handicapped  children 
with   this  statement: 

"There  is  a  great  need  for  care  finding 
of  Infants  and  preschool  children  with  visual 
defects.  Many  ocular  delect*  are  easily 
remediable  dixrlng  early  childhood:  these 
same  delects  may  be  resistant  to  all  forms 
of  treatment  during  the  rest  of  an  indi- 
vidual's life." 

EARLY    DIAGNOSIS,  TREATMENT,   AND  COUNSELING 

ESSENTIAL 

Tlie  groups  who  work  with  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  gifted,  and  the  orthope- 
dlcally,  neuromuscular!  y,  and  chronically 
iLindicapped— all  the  groups-  regarded  early 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  counseling  as  pre- 
requisites to  better  education,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  as  well  as  to  better  mental 
and  emotional  adjustment  by  the  cWld  and 
the  family. 

The  need  for  Increased  physical  facilities 
for  the  handicapped  student  Is  equally  cru- 
cial. Not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel at  this  level,  but  there  is  an  even 
greater  shortage  of  Instructional  materials 
and  equipment,  and  even  of  information  ss 
to  the  best  techniques  and  approaches  to 
the  education  of  these  children 

A    CLEAR-CUT     need:     COORDINATION     OF    VAWOU8 
TYPKS    OF    AID    TO    HANDICAPPED 

It  Is  perhaps  at  this  point  in  our  di&cui.slon 
that  we  ought  to  focus  on  a  need  tnat  is 
clearcut — coordination  of  all  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  all  types  of  the  handicapped 
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In  our  specialized  society  there  is  no  one 
eroup  of  workers  who  can  e%en  remotely  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  all  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped Handicapped  persons  require  help 
from  teachers,  social  workers,  medical  per- 
sonnel, and  clinical  technicians.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  mt>st  areas  the  services  of  these 
various  groups  are  In  no  way  coordinated 
The  duplication  of  the  services  of  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
schools  means  a  waste  of  valuable  resources 
and   facilities. 

I  should  also  report  that  there  is  little  co- 
ordination in  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  these  vaxious  groups  concerning 
the  best  means  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped Virtually  all  of  the  workshops  called 
for  Increased  Federal,  regional.  State,  and 
local  efforts  In  improving  coordination  of 
existing   programs 

Let  me  speak  of  another  related  problem 
to  which  the  workshops  gave  c-onsiderable 
attention:  The  lack  of  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  difficult  transition  of  the  handicapped 
child  from  school  to  the  outside  world.  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  must  have  much  closer  co- 
operation In  this  respect  between  school 
counselor  and  rehabilitation  workers. 
Many  groups  called  for  an  expansion  of  shel- 
tered workshop.s  and  halfway  house  facilities 
to  assist  in  this  transition.  The  pioneer 
work  done  with  these  two  types  of  facilities 
has  been  most  promising,  but  they  are  only 
a  m^lnute  beginning. 

FEDfrR.^L     LEGISL.'^TION   SHOULD  INCLUDE  MORE  OF 
H.^NDIC.'^PPKD.       GIVE       GRE.1TER       ASSIST.^NCE 

Finally,  the  workshops  gave  voice  to  the 
feeling  that  existing  Federal  legislation 
should  be  broadened  to  include  more  of  the 
handicapped  and  to  give  them  greater  assist- 
ance. Groups  already  helped,  such  as  the 
blind  felt  that  the  restrictions  placed  on  aid 
were  too  tight  and  pinned  the  recipient  down 
to  a  bare  subsistence  level  of  existence 
Other  groups  such  as  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  the  visually  impaired  found  that 
they  were  generally  not  included  In  Federal 
assistance   programs  at  all. 

We  have  been  making  considerable  prog- 
ress in  rehabilitating  those  who  can  poten- 
tially be  gainfully  employed.  We  have 
however,  woefully  neglected  the  adolescent 
or  the  adult  who  is  not  capable  of  working 
but  who  can  be  trained  to  care  for  himself 
and  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  living  in 
society,  so  that  institutional  care  or  attend- 
ant care  m  the  home  is  no  longer  necessary. 

We  need  substantially  to  Increase  the 
services  available  to  every  type  o'  handi- 
capped person  if  we  are  to  realize  our  hope 
of  helping  him  to  reach  his  maximum 
potential 

NO.   3    need:    more    research    into   problems 

OF    HANDICAPPED 

The  final  general  area  of  need  cited  by  the 
workshops  Is  research.  The  sense  of  inade- 
quate effort  in  this  field  Is  represented  by 
this  conclusion  of  the  New  York  Workshop 
on  the  Blind: 

"The  pressure  of  meeting  basic,  rudimen- 
tary, educational  needs  has  been  so  great 
that   little  study   has   been   possible." 

These  research  needs  are  many  and  varied. 
First  is  the  need  for  Investigation  of  better 
methods  of  prevention  and  of  early  diag- 
nosis of  these  various  handicaps,  and  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  such  studies.  Listen, 
for  exnmple,  to  this  startling  statement  of 
the  New  England  Workshop  on  the  Mentally 
Retarded : 

We  feel  if  the  information  we  already 
have  were  disseminated,  perhaps  25  to  40 
percent  of  the  defects  that  are  occurring  at 
birth  could   be  eliminated." 

We  also  need  to  study  the  best  methods 
of  treating  the  actual  Impairment  or  handi- 
cap Itself  so  that  Its  effects  can  be  minimized. 
This  effort  would  include  the  developing  of 
new    machinery,    new    materials,    and    new 


techniques,   and   then   bringing   these  devel- 
opments  to  the  attention   of   the   public. 

We  must  learn  about  techniques,  meth- 
ods and  philosophies  for  educating  the 
handicapped  child.  We  mtist  develop  and 
make  available  appropriate  iiiBtmctlonal 
materials. 

Research  Is  needed  to  determine  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
approaches  and  techniques  used  to  re- 
habilitate the  adolescent  and  the  adult. 
Very  few  studies  have  been  made  and  very 
little  has  been  published  on  many  of  these 
methods, 

An4  finally  we  must  begin  to  gather  ac- 
curatt  statistical  data  on  the  Incidence  of 
the  vkrlous  types  of  handicaps  At  what 
age  4o  handicaps  occur?  What  types  are 
most  prevalent?  In  what  geographical  areas 
are  the  needs  most  pressing?  There  is  no 
accurate  statistical  data  at  all  with  respect 
to  ms»ny  types  of  handicaps  In  other  fields, 
the  relevant  Information  is  outdated  or  In- 
complete We  cannot  adequately  prepare  to 
meet  a  problem  when  we  do  not  know  what 
the  e;ctent  of  the  problem  Is. 

WORKSHOPS  HOLD  FEDERAL  FUNDS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
MEET    CHIEF    NEEDS 

In  recommending  proposals  to  help  meet 
thesej  three  areas  of  needs,  the  workshops 
geneflally  felt  that  Federal  funds  were  essen- 
tial lin  nearly  every  area.  Federal  scholar- 
ships! and  fellowships  would  help  more  per- 
sons Ito  receive  training.  Federal  grants-ln- 
ald  are  required  to  enable  the  schools  to  ex- 
pand] their  existing  programs  or  Initiate  new 
ones  J  Federal  assistance  would  help  make 
possible  the  In-servlce  training  and  short- 
term  [workshops  so  urgently  called   for, 

Feaeral  funds  are  needed  to  Increase  the 
physical  facilities  of  clinics,  schools,  and 
hospitals.  Many  groups  suggested  the  ex- 
pansion of  such  existing  legislation  as  the 
Hill-purton  Act  to  Include  funds  for  such 
purp<)ses  Federal  assistance  Is  needed  to 
maka  educational  and  rehabllltatlonal  equlp- 
mf^nq  and   material  readily  available, 

i!eder.ai.  n.'NDS  needed  for  research 
Antl  finally  Federal  funds  are  necessary 
for  research  Many  workshops  suggested  that 
existing  Federal  research  programs  could  be 
broa(|ened  to  Include  these  fields  They 
argued  that  Federal  assistance  was  especially 
Important  In  the  area  of  research  not  only 
becaiise  State  and  local  funds  were  most 
notldeably  lacking  here,  but  also  because 
muci  of  the  essential  research  cuts  across 
lineslof  speciaUzatlon — that  Is.  It  touches  on 
medlrine  and  education  and  psychology  and 
othet  related  fields.  The  Federal  Govern- 
menti.  It  wiis  held.  Is  far  more  able  than  any 
other  agency  to  carry  out  such  collabora- 
tive research. 

Inladdltlon,  the  workshops  projjosed  that 
considerable  Federal  leadership  should  be 
offerid  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Office  of 
Educktlon.  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Investigation,  coordination,  and  publica- 
tion 1  Each  group  felt  that  either  the  Office 
of  Ec.ucatlon  or  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habtiitatlon  or  both  should  have  a  full-time 
cons  Jltant  on  each  of  the  categories  of 
handicapped  people,  and  should  furnish  field 
consultant  services  to  the  States  and  local 
area,! . 

Finally  a  great  need  was  expressed  for  more 
Stat<  and  regional  workshops,  and  for  more 
Stat<  and  regional  cooperation  and  sharing 
of  scarce  personnel  and  facilities, 

SUM:i«ARY    OF    MAJOR    FINDINGS   OF    WORKSHOPS 

In  my  time  with  you  today  I  have  at- 
tempited  to  provide  you  some  general  Indica- 
tion pf  the  major  findings  of  the  workshops 
conducted  across  the  United  States  during 
thesq  last  several  months  to  determine  what 
America  needs  in  the  fields  of  special  educa- 
tion jand  rehabilitation. 

I  ttave  tried  to  suggest  to  you  what  some 
of   your    colleagues   whose    chief   concern   is 


special  education  and  rehabilitation  believe 
ought  to  be  done  if  we  are  effectively  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  as  human 
beings  to  our  fellow-cltlzens  who  are  In  some 
way  handicapped  or  exceptional, 

I  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
areas  In  which  the  persons  who  took  part  In 
these  workshops  believe  we  stand  In  most 
need  of  serious  effort :  we  need  more  trained 
p)ersonnel,  we  need  more  service*,  we  need 
more  research. 

Finally,  I  have  attempted  to  Indicate  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  responding  to  these  needs, 

AMERICANS     MUST     HELP    HANDIC  APPED     FELI  OW- 
CITIZENS    LIVE    IN     DIGNITT    AND    SELF-RESPECT 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  oiirselves  known 
the  tragedy  of  handicap  ought  to  feel  a  8p>e- 
clal  sense  of  concern  to  help  lift  the  level  of 
life  of  our  brothers  In  society  who  are  In  some 
way  afflicted  If  we  set  both  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  to  the  task,  we  can.  I  am  confident, 
use  the  vast  resources  of  our  great  country 
to  enable  these  citizens  to  live  In  dignity 
and  with  self-respect. 

Those  of  you  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to 
helping  the  handicapped  achieve  their  max- 
imum potential  development  have  the  ad- 
miration of  your  fellow-cltlzens.  We  must 
now  offer  you  and  the  handicapped  our 
fullest  cooperation  and  support  as  well  For 
"no  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  lUelf  •    •   •." 


Congressman  Tom  Steed  Expresses  His 
Views  on  Greater  Opportunity  in  a 
Growing  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

Of 

HON,  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

i)t     (.  M.IF'JRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  April  20.  1960 

Mr,  ROOSEVELT.  Mr,  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  committee  which  has  rendered 
the  mast  direct  service  to  our  colleagues 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress  is 
the  Special  Sul>committee  on  Problems 
in  the  Dairy  Industry,  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee, 

The  chairman  of  that  sulxonunittee  is 
the  distinsuished,  able,  and  friendly 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Steed 

The  current  issue  of  the  trade  maga- 
zine American  Milk  Review — April 
1960 — contains  a  most  interesting  exclu- 
sive interview  with  Congressman  Steed 
by  the  American  Milk  Reviews  corre- 
spondent. Mr.  Larston  D,  Farrar,  This 
interview  is  so  revealing  that  I  am  hope- 
ful that  my  colleague  will  have  time  to 
read  it:  and  it  is.  therefore,  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  include  it  in  the  Record. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  problem  than  that 
given  by  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Greater  Opportdnity   in   a  Growing   Coun- 
try— Not  To  Destroy  but  To  Give 
(  By  Larston  D  Farrar  ) 

Larston  D,  Farrar,  Mr,  Steed,  in  behalf 
of  the  readers  of  the  American  Milk  Re- 
view I  want  to  thank  you  In  advance  for 
agreeing  to  answer  my  many  questions  about 
your  work  In  the  dairy  Industry,  We  realize 
how  busy  you  are  In  your  legislative  and 
committee  work.  We  are  grateful  for  this 
opportunity. 

Tom  Steed,  I  am  delighted  to  do  it,  Lar- 
ston.    I  feel  keenly  that  the  more  all  of  us 


know  about  our  basic  economic  problenxs. 
the  more  apt  we  are  to  come  to  agreement 
on  solutions  that  will  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  business  and  t^i  the  consuming  public, 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  vis — and  that 
Includes  many,  if  not  every  one.  of  our 
very  largest  businessmen — want  to  develop  a 
better  America,  in  every  gfxxl  way.  all  the 
time.  We  want  business  to  prosper  and  the 
public  to  be  able  to  buy  at  fair  prices  all 
the  produce  of  our  farms  and  factories  The 
problem  naturally  is  how  to  accomplish 
these  goals  One  thing  Is  certain:  Sound 
action  comes  from  sound  thinking,  which 
must  be  based  on  adequate  and  reliable  in- 
formation. If  we  are  to  find  solutions  to  our 
problems,  we  must  have  more  knowledge 
about  them  I  congratulate  you  and  the 
m&gazlne  you  represent  for  probing  deeply 
into  these  Issues  I  feel  that  you  are  ful- 
filling the  function  required  of  a  magazine 
serving  a  tremendou-sly  Important  Industry, 

Mr  Farrar  Speaking  of  the  dairy  Industry, 
have  you  any  general  statement  you  would 
like  to  make  about  Its  problems,  and  the 
cooperation — or  lack  of  It — which  you  have 
received  from  the  various  segments  of  the 
industry? 

Mr  Steed  As  we  both  know,  every  Ameri- 
can U  dependent  uix)n  the  dairy  Industry. 
Just  as  surely  as  we  now  are  dependent  on 
the  automobile,  the  -jlectrlclty  which  powers 
our  homes,  and  the  oil  and  gas  we  use  In  a 
multitude  of  ways  eich  day.  Milk  Is  a  Ufe- 
glvlng  food  that  Is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  our  national  good  health  The  people  who 
raise  the  cows  that  jlve  our  milk,  the  com- 
panies which  distribute  It  and  many  auxili- 
ary products  which  come  from  mUk  deserve 
our  encouragement  and  support.  They  de- 
serve to  make  money  and  to  prosper.  Just  as 
our  public  utilities,  our  gas  and  oil  com- 
p>anlM,  and  other  li  dustries  which  serve  us 
vitally  deserve  to  prosper  In  our  capitalistic 
economy.  The  cha-ge  sometimes  Is  made 
that  those  of  us  In  Congress  who  investigate 
a  particular  field  1-ave  some  design  other 
than  to  strengthen  our  system.  It  is  not 
necessary.  I  tliluk,  for  me  to  deny  such 
charges  here  We  nrust  Investigate,  In  order 
to  build  up  a  body  of  knowledge  so  that  we 
can  refine  our  laws  :n  order  to  keep  them  In 
line  with  the  econcmlc  realities.  We  want 
milk — of  course  W«  want  consumers  to  have 
milk  as  cheaply  as  tliey  can  be  provided  with 
It  economically  But  we  also  want  a  busi- 
ness community  In  which  there  Is  opp>ortu- 
nlty  for  new  people  to  get  Into  business. 

More  than  60  yca-s  ago,  when  a  few  com- 
panies In  other  flel  Is  unrelated  to  dairying 
were  gobbling  up  e.'erything  in  sight,  Qfin- 
gress  passed  the  first  of  several  antitrust  laws, 
designed  not  to  destroy  big  business  or  any 
kind  of  business,  bat  to  give  Increased  op- 
portunities In  a  growing  country  to  all  seg- 
ments of  any  business  Certain  practices — 
In  other  fields — whli  h  led  to  the  adoption  of 
those  original  antitrust  laws  still  are  being 
undertaken,  with  variations,  in  distribution 
of  milk  and  milk  pi'oducts.  as  well  as  other 
food  products  If  wm  find  that  such  practices 
are  working  agalns:  our  economic  growth, 
against  the  develo{>ment  of  a  diffusion  of 
power  among  businessmen,  and  against  the 
long-range  Interest*  of  the  consumer.  It  is 
not  only  otir  desire  t,8  Congressmen  to  thwart 
these  practices,  which  tend  to  promote 
monopoly,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 

The  dairy  Industry  today.  In  a  sense.  Is  a 
very  sick  Industry,  I  think  that  I  have  never 
Investigated  one  that  In  many  ways.  Is  sicker 

As  to  the  coop>er5.tlon  I  have  had.  It  has 
been  all  that  I.  or  any  Congressman  could 
expect.  The  gentlenren  representing  the  var- 
ious segments  of  the  Industry  we  have  In- 
vestigated all  have  been  uniformly  cour- 
teous and  resj)onsl\e  to  ovu-  desires  for  in- 
formation 

Mr  Farrar  Can  you  tell  us  something  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
the  makeup  of  your  special  subcommittee? 


Mr  Steed  The  House  CJommittee  on  Small 
Business  was  first  a  sp>ecial  committee  Sev- 
eral years  ago  It  was  made  a  p>ermanent 
committee  of  the  House  of  Rep>re6entatlvefi 
It  is  in  existence  because  Congress  recognizes 
the  need  of  a  continuing  flow  of  Infornmtlon 
on  the  various  and  varied  problems  of  small 
businessmen  in  all  fields.  The  committee  is 
not  a  legislative  committee.  It  cannot  report 
bills  to  the  House  for  direct  action  For  that 
reason,  legislation  is  not  referred  to  it  for 
study.  Any  legislation  which  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  want  enacted 
must  be  Introduced,  referred  to  another  of 
the  standing  legislative  committees  of  the 
House,  be  considered  by  those  other  com- 
mittees, and  reported  out  by  them 

The  8p>eclal  subcommittee  which  I  have 
headed.  In  Investigating  the  dairy  industry's 
problems,  consists  of  myself  .%s  chairman: 
Representative  James  C  Rocsfvelt  Demo- 
crat, of  California.  Representative  Charles 
H,  Brown.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  Represen- 
tative Howard  W  Robison.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  and  Representative  Edward  J, 
Derwinski,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 

Mr,  Farrar,  Just  what  stimulated  your 
subcommittee's  Interest  In  the  dairy  Indus- 
try? 

Mr.  Steed  My  first  contact  with  this  sub- 
committee's work  began  in  December  1958, 
when  I  Interrupted  my  Christmas  vacation 
at  home  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business,  my 
friend.  Representative  Wright  Patman,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas  Mr  Patman  had  scheduled 
an  Inquiry  Into  a  milk  price  war  in  Dallas, 
Tex..  In  response  to  complaints  by  Inde- 
p>endent  businessmen  In  that  area  Since  the 
hearings  were  set  for  December  30-31,  1958, 
Mr,  Patman  had  difficulty  finding  a  com- 
mittee member  available.  I  attended  the 
hearings  as  an  accommodation  to  him.  Mr. 
Patman  was  in  Texas  when  the  price  war 
flared.  He  wanted  to  complete  the  Inquiry 
on  complaints  from  Dallas  before  the  new 
session  of  Congress  began  In  January  We 
thought  at  the  time  that  this  single  hearing 
would  constitute  the  fleldwork  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee. 

Mr,  Farrar,  What  were  your  original  pur- 
poses or  goals  at  the  time  you  began  your 
Investigation? 

Mr,  Steed  The  hearings  had  been  called 
because  of  complaints  from  small  business- 
men. These  complaints  alleged  that  large 
distributors  had  attempted  to  eliminate 
small  competing  distributors  through  the 
use  of  price  discriminations,  rebates  special 
allowances,  and  other  unfair  trade  practices 
At  the  Dallas  hearing,  wp  sought  t^  get  the 
facts  available  about  the  milk  price  war  as 
evidence  of  how  abuses  can  exist  under  laws 
already  on  the  statute  books  and  how  such 
price  wars  could  prove  detrimental  to  small 
business.  At  the  time,  none  of  us  Imagined 
the  long  workload  ahead  for  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Two  months  after  the  Dallas  hearing,  com- 
plaints came  In  from  the  Kansas  City  area 
relating  to  a  price  war  that  had  spread 
throughout  Missouri  and  Kansas  .^palr. .  I 
agreed  to  participate  In  field  hearings  with 
Mr,  Patman.  solely  becavise  I  had  become 
familiar,  to  some  extent,  with  the  problems 
raised  at  the  Dallas  hearings.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Kansas  City  hearings  were 
set  that  Mr,  Patman  asked  me  to  serve  as 
subcommittee  chairman.  Pressure  of  other 
work  prevented  him  from  carrying  on,  Tl^us 
began  the  chain  reaction  that  has  kept  me 
involved  in  milk  price  war  complaints  from 
Denver  to  Boston,  and  many  other  p)olnts  In 
the  Nation, 

Mr,  Farrar.  Have  you  been  surprised  at 
the  facts  you  have  uncovered  through  the 
2  years  you  have  headed  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Steed,  To  say  that  I  have  been  sur- 
prised, as  we  have  studied  the  many  com- 
plalnt.s  reaching  us,  is  putting  It  mildly.  I 
have  been  very  distressed  and  dismayed  at 


the  widespread  evidences  of  ruthlessness  In 
economic  warfare  that  has  swept  this  vital 
Industry  in  recent  years.  Everyone  who 
learns  of  It  must  deplore  the  ^•lclou8  toll 
it  has  taken,  especially  among  the  smaller 
independents  I  feel  it  is  a  conservative 
statement  to  say  that  the  milk  industrv.  in 
many  areas  of  the  Nation,  is  unstable, 
chaotic  and  upset  to  a  p>olnt  of  economic 
Illness  not  being  exp>erlericed  by  any  other 
segment  of  our  entire  economy, 

Mr  Farrar  Just  what  ground  rules  did 
you  lay  down  at  the  beginning?  What  or 
who  determines  the  areas  of  what  you  will 
investigate,  or  have  Investigated? 

Mr.  Steed  We  make  our  Investigations 
only  after  complaints  by  local  dairies  have 
been  submitted  to  us  These  complaints 
may  be  made  to  us  directly  by  mall  or  by 
personal  visits,  or  they  niay  be  made 
through  the  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
district  in  which  the  dairy  is  located 

When  we  get  a  request  for  an  Investiga- 
tion, our  staff  members  make  field  investi- 
gations. These  are  followed  by  public  hear- 
ings if  members  of  the  subcommittee  feel 
that  the  situation  Is  of  sufficient  interest  to 
build  up  a  public  record  on  It  for  study  by 
the  full  committee  and  other  members  of 
Congress  The  subcommittee  confines  all  its 
inquiries,  during  an  investigation,  to  the 
factfinding  level.  Particular  attention  Is 
given  to  facts  that  Indicate  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate law.  or  facts  that  indicate  existing 
laws  may  have  been  violated. 

As  subcommittee  ch&lrman.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  to  a 
number  of  Instances  in  which,  my  sut>com- 
mlttee  feels,  the  law  is  being  violated. 

Mr  Farrar.  What  other  techniques  have 
you  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
used  In  probing  into  the  economics  of  the 
dairy  industry'' 

Mr.  Steed  Besides  public  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  obtains  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation by  staff  inquiries  and  through  ques- 
tionnaires which  we  send  to  companies  In 
areas  from  which  complaints  originate.  The 
pricing  data  studies  are  of  particular  Interest 
and  Importance,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  factors  determine  Just 
where  you  will  conduct  a  public  hearing? 

Mr  Steed  Public  hearings  UFUally  come 
about  in  areas  in  which  a  number  of  small 
businessmen  are  particularly  disturbed,  and 
where  It  Is  evident  that  a  public  airing  of  the 
controversy  can  be  helpful  The  public  in- 
terest is  pmramount  in  places  where  c':'ndl- 
tlors  can  lead  to  monopoly  and  to  harmful 
trade  practices,  such  as  curtailment  of  qual- 
ity, service  and  sufficient  health  safeguards. 
Price  wurs  never  serve  t.o  alleviate  any  of 
these  ills,  but  rather  in  the  long  run.  add 
to  them 

Mr,  F,ARR.^R  When  you  do  hold  a  public 
hearing,  are  witnesses  subpoenaed,  or  do  they 
ai'pear  voluntarily,  or  both? 

Mr  Steed  When  public  hearings  are 
scheduled,  witnesses  are  called  both  by 
subpena  and  by  voluntary  agreement. 
Some  witnesses,  while  ready  and  will- 
ing to  cooperate  by  appearing  volun- 
tarily, prefer  to  be  subpenaed  because  of  a 
fear  of  reprisal  if  they  testify  as  volunteers, 
Subpenas  also  help  in  providing  the  sub- 
committee with  company  records  we  deem 
essentia!  to  the  studies  being  made. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Out  of  the  mass  of  testimony 
that  your  subcommittee  has  gathered  so  far, 
can  you  discern  a  general  pattern,  or  pat- 
terns? This  applies  both  to  complaints  and 
causes  of  complaints. 

Mr.  Steed  By  and  large,  milk  price  wars 
follow  a  fairly  similar  pattern  In  almost 
every  Instance  Into  which  the  subcommittee 
has  inquired,  the  claim  always  Is  made  that 
the  entry  of  the  gallon  glass  Jug  Into  the 
market  brought  about  the  first  evidence  of 
price  disturbance  Pressures  created  by  a 
prolonged  oversupply  of  milk,  by  the  efforts 
of  a  new  company  to  break  Into  the  market 
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and  by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  large 
chainstores  to  increase  and  expand  their 
share  of  the  market,  also  show  up  In  al- 
most every  case  investigated.  Only  in  a  few 
Instances  did  the  dlfflculUes  Involve  the  dis- 
tributors in  a  clash  of  Interest  with  pro- 
ducers 

Mr.  Parrah  There  Is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  independent  milk  distributors  to 
blame  the  large  chain  organizations  for  their 
troubles  Do  you  find  this  to  be  Justified 
by   the  evidence   you  have  compiled? 

Mr.  Steed.  The  charges  by  small  com- 
panies as  to  the  guilt  of  the  large  chains  In 
fomenting  price  wars  have  never  been  ad- 
mitted, of  course,  by  those  accused  How- 
ever, there  Is  an  obvious  advantage  held  by 
the  larger  companies  when  price  wars  break, 
out  So  far.  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  evidence  which  would  indicate  that  the 
larger  companies  sought  to  minimize  the 
opportunities  that  such  wars  give  them,  to 
say  the  least  Some  evidence  has  been 
gathered  to  indicate  that  the  first  disturb- 
ance arose  in  retail  grocery  outlets  seeking 
to  use  milk  as  a  "loss  leader"  item,  or  as  a 
"tle-ln  bargain"  item. 

Mr.  Parrar  Just  how  great  a  problem  — 
to  the  Independent  dairyman — Is  the  pri- 
vate label,  or  private  brand  milk? 

Mr  Stted  The  private  brand  labels  used 
by  many  companies  do  not  constitute  a 
pressing  problem  to  the  smaller  firms,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  have  learned  so  far  Fluid 
milk  is  sold  In  many  areas  undf-r  brand 
names  familiar  to  the  local  consumer.  It  Is 
In  the  field  of  milk  products  other  than  fiuid 
milk  that  the  brand  name  is  used  more  ef- 
fectively as  a  competitive  device.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  ice  cream,  cottage  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk. 

The  Information  we  have  Indicates  that 
private  label  or  private  brand  milk  sales  for 
the  most  part  are  through  the  retail  stores 
of  some  of  the  largest  chain  food  retailers. 
Por  example,  Safew.iy  Stores  has  Its  private 
label  or  private  brand  milk —  Lucerne  " 
First  National  Stores,  which  is  a  leading 
chain  food  retailer  In  New  Eneland,  markets 
milk  under  its  private  label,  "Brookslde  " 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  heavy  volume  of  milk 
sold  by  these  and  other  chain  food  retailers 
under  their  private  labels  reduces  the  mar- 
keting opportunities  of  Individual  pro- 
cessors and  distributors  of  miik  and  other 
dairy  products.  However,  the  lnf.>rmatlon 
we  have  also  Indicates  that  the  total  vol- 
ume of  private  label  ml'.k  handled  by  these 
few  large  chain  food  retailers  amounts  to 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  volume 
of  milk  marketed  In  this  country.  It  Lb  un- 
derstood that  Stop  &  Shop,  Inc.,  the  second 
largest  chain  food  retailer  in  the  Boston 
(Mass  1  metropolitan  area,  is  proceeding 
with  plans  to  market  mlUc  under  Its  private 
label.  We  do  not  know  how  m.any  more 
are  proceeding  with  similar  plans.  Obvious- 
ly, if  private  label  milk  should  be  marketed 
by  all  the  chain  food  retailers.  Independent 
processors  and  distributors  of  dairy  products 
would  be  shut  out  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total  milk  market  In  the  Nation. 

Mr  Parrar  One  of  the  chief  economic  and 
competitive  problema  In  the  milk  business 
seems  to  be  sales  below  cost.  There  Is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  cost  Is,  or. 
Indeed,  whether  it  Is  possible  to  determine 
cost  for  a  specific  market.  Do  you  have  any 
Ideas  on  this  phase  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  Steed.  We  recognize  that  various  peo- 
ple have  differing  opinions  about  how  to  de- 
termine cost  of  any  particular  Item,  such 
as  milk.  In  a  specific  market.  Some  hold  to 
the  view  that  it  Is  quite  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  determine  cost.  For  that  reason, 
laws  designed  to  prevent  sales  below  cost 
have  been  challenged  as  unconstitutional, 
as  being  too  indefinite,  and  as  making  It 
impossible  to  express  Intelligently  a  lawful 
course  of  conduct.  Fortunately,  we  recently 
have   had  decisions   by   the   Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  highest 
court  In  a  number  of  the  States,  dealing 
with  tais  problem.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  UrUted  States,  In  the  case  of  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc  v.  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers  As- 
sociation. Inc  .  et  al  (360  U.S.  334).  held  that 
the  Oklahom.*  law,  designed  to  prohibit  sales 
at  prices  below  cost,  was  not  too  Indefinite 
and  Wcis  con.stitutional.  Also,  within  recent 
weeks,  the  Colorado  supreme  court  has  up- 
held tUe  law  of  that  State,  which  prohibits 
sales  below  cost.  In  doing  so,  the  court  said 
that  reasonableness  must  be  taken  as  guide 
in  determining  the  validity  of  the  standard 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  that  cost  does  not 
have  tp  be  established  "with  mathematical 
precision  and  exactness,"  The  court  re- 
jected 'the  contention  that  it  Is  not  possible 
to  allt>cate  costs  accurately  In  Industries 
where  accounting  is  complex. 

Mr  Farrak.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
dectsKin  in  the  Ice  Cream  cases  seemed  to 
take  Che  li.ne  that  trade  practices  In  the 
dairy  industry  were  not  as  serious,  or  ^ 
bad.  a«  the  independents  represent  them  to 
be.  Hoes  this  coincide  with  the  resulU  of 
your  investigation' 

Mr.  Eteed  Id  like  to  be  excused  from  dis- 
cussing the  findings  and  decisions  Involved 
in  pending  cases.  Therefore.  I  am  refrain- 
ing from  d-scusslng  at  this  time  decisions 
which  have  been  reached  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Ice  Cream  cases.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  small  business- 
men IQ  the  diUry  industry,  who  have  testified 
before  our  .special  subcommittee,  have  pre- 
sented evidence  about  trade  practices  In- 
volving loans,  gifts  and  the  practice  of  pro- 
viding rent-free  cabinets  and  other  equip- 
ment by  la.'ge  processors  and  distributors. 
It  appears  'rom  the  evidence  presented  to 
us  tha(t  these  practices  present  serious  prob- 
lenas  to  small  and  Independent  business 
concerns  In  the  dairy  Industry. 

Mr  Parrar  What  remedies  or  corrective 
measures  does  your  committee  suggest? 

Mr  Steee  Our  special  subcommittee  has 
presented  t^vo  reports  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  both  of  which  were 
ad.  pted  by  the  full  committee  without  dis- 
sent, and  sTibmltted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaQives.  Those  reports  arc  House  Report 
No.  ^iTia  (95th  Cong),  submitted  Janu- 
ary 3,  1959  entitled,  "Price  Discrimination 
In  the  Distribution  of  Dairy  Products."  and 
House  Report  No  714  (86th  Cong),  sub- 
mitted July  27,  1959,  entitled.  "Small  Busi- 
ness problems  In  the  Dairy  Industry  '  In 
those  rep>orts  the  remedies  suggested  were 
Included  in  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  special  subcommittee.  Tlie  recom- 
mendations included  In  House  Report  No. 
2713   (35th  Cong.)    were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  increase  and  expedite  the  use  of 
provisions  cf  existing  law  to  bring  to  a  halt 
the  li^Jurlous  and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices found  by  this  commute*  to  exist  In 
the  processing  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products. 

2  Oongress  should  enact  new  letjlslatlon  to 
strenqfthen  the  antitrust  laws  and  provide 
relief  from  the  injurious  and  unfair  com- 
fietltlTe  practices  herein  found  to  exist  in 
the  dairy  industry. 

3.  Specifically,  Congress  should  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  (a)  strengthen  the 
antltrtist  laws  by  providing  that  the  "good 
faith'"  defense  of  subsection  f  b)  of  section  2 
of  thei  Cla5rton  Antitrust  Act  shall  be  a  com- 
plete defense  to  a  charge  of  unlawful  price 
dlscrlftilnatlon  "unless  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
crimination may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop)oly;" 
(b)  a»iend  the  Clayton  Act  so  as  to  supple- 
ment existrng  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies  by  providing  that 
violations  of  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patm^n  Act  shall  constitute  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  and  (c)  amend  section  11  of 


the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  ex- 
peditious enforcement  of  cease-and-desist 
orders  issued  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

4  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
review  the  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
with  a  view  to  taking  such  action  as  would 
be  appropriate  to  remove  unjust  discrimina- 
tions In  the  prices  paid  by  dealers  for  milk 
and   cream 

The  recommendations  of  the  special  sub- 
committee presented  in  House  Beix>rt  No 
714  (86th  Cong.)  were  to  the  following  effect: 
The  special  subcommittee  urges  early  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Independent  dairymen  as  con- 
tained in  the  record  of  hearings  to  date  and 
the  report  (H  Rept  2713.  85th  Cong,  2d 
sess.)  of  the  special  subcommittee  on  small 
business  problems  In  the  dairy  Industry  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business 

These  Industry  recommendations.  In  sub- 
stance, are  as  follows 

1  Require  publications  of  prices,  dis- 
counts rebates,  allowances,  commissions, 
loans,  and  gifts  by  all  sellers; 

2  Prohibit  price  discriminations  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  rul)«tantlally  less- 
ening competition  or  tending  to  create  % 
monopoly;  and 

3.  Provide  for  process  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  for  temporary  In- 
junctive relief  pending  issuance  of  final 
orders  in  litigated  cases. 

These  conductions  and  suggestions  are 
tentative,  but  are  made  at  this  time  In 
order  to  get  them  presented  through  this 
interim  report  for  consideration 

Mr  FARRAt.  Have  these  corrective  meas- 
ures been  Incorporated  Into  proposed  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sited  A  number  of  these  suggertlons 
and  recommendations  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated In  propofed  legislation  One  of  the 
recommendations  has  been  enacted  Into  law. 
I  refer  to  the  last  part  of  the  recommenda- 
tion under  No  3  set  forth  In  Hruse  Report 
No.  2713  rSSth  Cong  ).  January  3.  1959.  for 
amendment  to  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
This  recommendation  provides  for  the  more 
expeditious  enforcement  of  cease  and  desist 
orders  Instituted  thereunder  The  Congress 
on  July  23,  1959,  enacted  Public  Law  86^  107 
to  do  what  was  provided  f'.T  In  that  recom- 
mendation A  number  of  additional  legis- 
lative proposals  have  been  made  In  keeping 
with  the  recommendations  I  have  mentioned. 
Those  additional  propo.'als  are  pending  at 
this  time  They  Include  the  proposal  to 
empower  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
Issue  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  litigation  In 
those  Instances  where  litigation  Is  prolonged- 
Bills  for  that  purpose  during  the  la?t  resslon 
of  thl5=  Congress  (HR  8841,  HR  8842,  HR 
8843,  HR  8844.  and  others)  were  Introduced 
by  myself  and  other  Members  of  Congress. 

On  February  8.  1960.  Representative  Pat- 
man,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  Introduced  H  R.  10235.  which 
provides  for  a  strengthening  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  adding  prohibitions  against  cer- 
tain types  of  price  discriminations  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  substantially  less- 
ening competition  and  tending  to  create 
a  monopoly  Also,  Chairman  Patman  intro- 
duced HR.  2215,  which  would  require  pub- 
lication of  prices,  terms,  discounts,  rebates, 
allowances,  commissions,  loans,  and  gifts  by 
all  sellers. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  chance  do  you  see  for 
early  enactment  of  any  of  these  bills? 

Mr,  Stekd.  I  have  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Public  Law  8&  107  was  enacted  to 
amend  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act.  It  la 
difficult  to  predict  whether  any  of  these 
other  bills  to  which  I  have  referred  will  be 
enacted  before  the  end  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  understand  that  the  prospects 
are  good  for  hearings  on  some  of  them. 


1960 

Mr    Fabrar    Tom. 
of  you  to  tiUce  this 
to  understand  thew 
formed  as  to  the  sit 
you  again  In  behalf  < 

Mr.  Steed  It  has 
I  hope  that,  by  thli 
all  branches  of  the 
mulate  solutions  i 
good,  that  will  help 
pressing  problems 
small  businessman. 
consunrier,  and,  abo 
the  future,  for,  as  m 
has  pointed  out.  we 
spend  a  lot  of  time  t 
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It  has  been  most  kind 
time  to  help  our  readers 
•  matters,  and  to  be  In- 
aatlon.  I  want  to  thank 
)f  thera. 

been  a  pleasure,  Larston. 

[king  on  these  problems. 

dairy  industry  can  for- 

:i    line    with    the    public 

to  ease  some  of  Its  most 

We    must    think   of    the 

we    must   think    of    the 

7e  all.  we  must  think  of 

ore  than  one  philosopher 

are  all  going  to  have  to 

here 


Inter- American  Cioperation  Movei  For- 
ward 


EXTENSIO!J  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    prsNsv:  VAKiA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1960 

Mr  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
take  up  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960 
I  am  including  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  an  excellent  ex- 
pression of  inter-  American  cooperation 
as  outlined  in  a  si>eech  piven  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Honor  ible  Christian  A,  Her- 
ter.  Secretary  of  f  tate  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union; 
Inteh-Amirican  CotPERATiON  MOVES  Forward 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Christian  A  Her- 
ter.  Secretary  of  State,  in  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day,  before  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  Pan 
American  Union.  Washington.  DC  .  April 
20,   1960) 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
here  with  the  Cou:icll  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  t<xlay  as  it  gathers  in 
celebration  of  Pan  /Lmerlcan  Day  In  the  70th 
year  since  the  founding  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system.  Not  only  is  this  my  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  protocolary  session  of  the 
council,  but  It  happens  by  circumstance  to 
be  almost  the  first  anniversary  of  my  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  State.  The  year 
has  Indeed  been  a  momentous  one  in  the 
history  of  the  orgaiiizatlon.  full  of  events  of 
tremendous  slgniflrance  to  the  continued 
growth  and  development  In  the  unique  co- 
operative relationship  which  this  organiza- 
tion represents. 

Speaking  persontlly.  I  value  highly  the 
good  fortune  that  h:ws  made  It  possible  for  me 
to  Journey  twice  to  Latin  America,  once  last 
August  to  attend  th<  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Santiago 
and  again  In  Pebru  iry  when  I  accompyanled 
the  President  on  his  trip  to  Argr-ntlna,  Brazil. 
Chile,  and  Uruguay  The  pleasure  and 
stimulation  gained  from  this  experience  of 
travel  could  only  Y  ave  been  Increased  had 
my  good  fortune  tven  extended  by  visiting 
all  20  of  your  countries 

Two  such  trips  only  half  a  year  apart 
bring  me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
Latin  America,  still  emergent  and  even 
nascent  in  some  aspects  within  Its  present 
high  level  of  attainment.  Is  an  area  of  tre- 
mendous development  potential.  It  has  most 
of  the  natural  resouices  and  ell  of  the  human 
resources  for  a  ste^uly  and  predictable  rise 
in  prominence  and  importance  among  tlie 
world  family  of  natl  )us.  The  surge  and  pulse 
of  this  rise  Is  a  visible  and  tangible  circum- 
stance, to  be  seen  and  measured  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  cities,  the  laying  out  of  net- 


works of  roads,  the  building  of  schools,  the 
spread  of  new  indiistries  One  can  sense 
the  trend  of  movement  from  rural  areas  and 
agrlcultiire  to  urban  living  and  Industrial 
development,  from  limited  suffrage  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  from  narrow  exercise  of  au- 
thority to  fully  representative  government. 
Here  are  many  of  the  world's  last  great 
frontiers — the  Jungles  of  the  Amazon  Basin, 
the  Isolated  mountain  valleys  of  the  Andes, 
the  almost  inaccessible  mineral  deposits,  the 
extensive  farmlands  of  high  potential  in 
almost  every  country — all  awaiting  the  con- 
quest of  advancement  through  new  methods 
of  health  and  sanitation  or  the  construction 
of  new  means  of  communication.  Here,  too, 
one  can  sense  the  race  between  a  bursting 
population  growth  and  the  upsurge  of  eco- 
nomic development  that  must  provide  more 
and  more  products  and  develop  more  and 
more  Jobs  for  larger  numbers  of  p>eople. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  convictions  as  we 
In  the  United  States  had  on  this  score  were 
reinforced  by  the  President's  recent  visit  to 
Latin  America  and  that  a  new  sense  of 
urgency  was  communicated  to  us  with  re- 
spect to  such  participation  as  the  United 
States,  within  the  framework  of  its  world- 
wide commitments,  can  contribute. 

Looking  back  across  the  intervening  70 
years  since  the  founding  session  of  the 
"Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics." conceived  principally  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  Interchange  of  commercial  In- 
formation, who  among  our  predecessors  then 
in  attendance  could  possibly  have  foreseen 
th^t  the  humble  seed  they  planted  was  to 
groV  into  the  all-encompassing  structure 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
today?  The  soil  that  nurtures  this  rich 
growth  is  mutual  cooi>eratlon. 

Represented  here  today  are  21  Republics: 
each  sovereign  and  separate,  each  with  its 
distinctive  Identity  and  national  aspiration 
For  each  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  confirms 
sovereign  equality  regardless  of  size  or 
power.  Each  uses  Its  equal  voice  in  deter- 
mining issues  by  the  exercise  of  its  vote  in 
the  democratic  process  of  decision  by  the 
majority.  Yet  with  all  the  express  individ- 
uality and  distinct  character  of  its  respec- 
tive memljers.  with  all  the  diverse  interests 
and  separate  aims  of  the  various  countries, 
with  all  the  divergencies  between  widely 
differing  peoples,  this  international  assembly 
works  with  remarkable  harmony  toward  its 
objective — and  that  objective,  simply  stated. 
Is  to  provide  a  steadily  Improving  way  of 
life  for  the  360  million  people  it  represents 

These  360  million  Individual  human  be- 
ings, wherever  they  may  be  in  whatever 
country,  provide  the  measure  by  which  their 
chosen  representatives  must  guide  their  ac- 
tions. The  individual  citizen  Is  today  the 
common  denominator  of  all  representative 
government  and  of  all  foreign  policy  wher- 
ever there  is  freedom  of  choice.  The  "com- 
mon man"  is  the  Initial  charge  that  sets  in 
motion  the  dynamo  of  democracy  that  im- 
pels the  forces  of  change  toward  a  better 
way  of  life. 

At  the  present  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
International  affairs  within  this  hemisphere, 
attairunent  of  the  normal  aspirations  of  the 
individual  citizen  may  require  drastic  revi- 
sions in  existing  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical institutions.  These  aspirations  to- 
ward •  a  general  improvement  in  living 
conditions,  toward  the  elimination  as  rapidly 
as  possible  of  the  consequences  of  fxjverty 
and  Ignorance,  must  be  recognized  by  the 
OAS  itself  and  by  the  individual  countries 
that  are  represented  here  They  should  be 
achieved  in  liberty,  and  with  a  dedication 
to  international  peace  and  harmonious  co- 
operation as  reflected  In  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  the  Organization  of  the  American 
States,  which  are  prime  requisites  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Its  objectives. 

Throughout  the  many  years  of  its  history, 
the  genius  of  the  inter-American  system  has 


been  its  capacity  to  reconcile  principles  and 
forces  that  have  at  times  appeared  to  be  In 
conflict.  If  sovereigTi  states  had  refused  to 
yield  when  purely  national  Interests  appeared 
to  conflict  with  the  general  International  in- 
terests of  the  whole  assembly  of  nations,  if 
each  had  chosen  to  adopt  only  principles 
that  were  in  perfect  accord  with  its  indi- 
vidual goals,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  could  not  have  moved  forward  to  the 
high  level  of  attainment  that  It  has  reached 
today.  Many  of  these  conflicts  have  proven 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real,  especially  in 
the  light  of  shared  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  every  nation  through  mutual  international 
.".ccord. 

In  similar  respect,  a  partial  success  in  im- 
proving the  living  standards  of  the  Individual 
citizen  Is  not  enough.  The  achievement  of 
material  progress,  for  example,  falls  short  of 
the  need  unless  it  is  ficcompanled  by  the 
equally  Important  attainment  of  liberty 
based  upon  respect  for  human  rights  and 
representative  democracy  as  described  In  the 
Declaration  of  Santiago  agreed  upon  at  the 
fifth  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  last  August  This  statement 
declares  that  the  "principles  and  attributes 
of  the  democratic  system  In  this  hemisphere" 
must  Include  such  essentials  as  the  rule  of 
law  assured  by  separation  of  powers,  free 
elections  to  chC'Ose  governments.  Judicial 
procedures  to  protect  Individual  freedom 
and  human  rights,  freedom  of  Information 
and  expression,  and  effective  control  of  the 
legality  of  governmental  acts.  It  further 
points  out  that  p>olitlcal  proscription,  per- 
petuation in  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power 
without  a  fixed  term  are  manifestly  contrary 
to  democratic  order  in  the  Americas. 

However  lofty  and  hopeful  might  be  the 
fundamental  principles  of  an  International 
organization,  tholr  application  within  the 
borders  of  the  member  nations  is  often  not 
easy.  All  of  us  will  do  well  to  bear  In  mind 
that  those  who  judge  will  also  be  judged 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  organization  fis  a 
whole  must  be  willing  to  concede  that  each 
member  may  ha-ie  its  own  special  problems 
and  its  individual  circumstances  that  may 
make  pr.igress  appear  very  slow  In  the  trans- 
lation of  broad  principles  into  specific  fic- 
tions within  eacli  country  Yet  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  the  organ- 
ization as  a  whole  If  Its  member  nations 
agree  to  the  broad  principles  but  seek  to 
travel  only  their  separate  paths  in  applica- 
tion. My  view  is  that  for  member  nations 
to  maintain  their  own  self-respect  in  the 
community  of  this  hemisphere  there  needs 
to  be  a  genuine  endeavor  to  implement 
within  their  resjjective  borders  the  funda- 
mental principlts  to  which  their  Inter- 
national represeritatives  have  signed  agree- 
ment. We  can  all  hope  that  recognition  of 
this  essential  fact  will  bring  with  It  the 
maturity  and  calm  Judgment  required  for 
tlie  official  conduct  of  governments  In  our 
present  day  reiat  onships 

To  reach  the  root  of  many  problems 
facing  our  hemisphere  requires  a  methodical 
study  of  the  existing  and  potential  resources 
to  meet  presei~it  and  future  needs.  Many  of 
these  studies  ha.'e  been  underway  through 
the  various  entities  of  the  Organization  of 
the  American  States.  The  farsighted  initia- 
tive of  Operation  Pan  America,  calling  for 
detailed  economic  surveys  of  the  countries 
of  the  Americas  is  an  important  concept 
that  will  bear  fruitful  results  within  the 
near  future  in  planning  and  organizing  new 
project.6  on  the  basis  of  specific  needs. 

Tliat  the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  been  an  Instrument  of  accomplishment 
is  manifest  In  many  ways  Defense  against 
aggression,  from  within  or  without  the 
hemisphere,  is  now  the  concern  of  the  whole 
American  commtmity  rathur  than  any  sin- 
gle nation — and  sums  formerly  spent  for 
defense  against  neighbors  can  increasingly 
be  safely  devoted  to  economic  developy- 
ment.     The  twin  plllais  of  nonintervention 
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and      collective      action     are      now     firmly 
cemented     into     the     foundations     of     our 
tested    and    proved   system    of   Inter-Amer- 
Icctn     security.       Astonishing     progreM    haa 
been  achieved  toward  the  goal  of  era^cat- 
Uig    malaria    and    other    dUeases    from    our 
hemisphere.     A  regional   development  bank 
haa    become    a    realltv.      A    major    break- 
through haa  been  registered  In  the  discovery 
of  a  highly  nutritious   food,  called   Incapa- 
rlna.  to  combat  the  high  mortality  of  young 
children.     Important   groundwork   has   been 
laid   in  establishing   a  common   mariiet  and 
a    free    trade    association.      The    benefits    of 
agricultural   research  already   are  evident  in 
many  ways,  such  .is  the  development  of  new 
cattle  breeds  more  adaptable  tu  Latin  Amer- 
ican   conditions       Even     the    launching     of 
promising  young  artists  on  careers  of  world- 
wide   acclaim,    plus    a    long    list    of    other 
achievements  in  the  general  field  of  culture 
and  education,  are  commendable  efforts  tliat 
Ukelv  could  not  happen  except  for  the  ex- 
istence   of   some    form   of   International   or- 
ganization. 

In  my  view,  the  achievements  and  the 
work  actually  underway  in  the  areas  of  co- 
operation are  often  less  noticed  than  they 
should  be — given  the  apparently  Irresistible 
attraction  of  controversy  and  conflict. 
Steady,  constructive,  carefully  planned  prog- 
ress in  any  of  the  many  fields  of  himian 
Interest  and  endeavor  in  which  we  cooper- 
ate, both  in  the  OA3  and  between  ourselves, 
may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  if  it  were  actively 
punctuated  with  sweeping  slogans — but  in 
the  long  run  it  may  actually  move  fturther. 
For  example,  the  OAS  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  extensive  efforts  in  the  field 
of  housing.  The  many  activities  of  the  In- 
ter-American Housing  and  Planning  Center 
in  Bogota.  Colombia,  are  demonstrating  re- 
sults in  the  development  of  new  building 
materials  and  Inexpensive  construction 
methods  that  will  be  of  enormous  import- 
ance in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental problems  of  our  people.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  close  cooperation  between  the 
center  and  certain  of  the  projects  In  this 
significant  field  that  have  been  aided  by  my 
Government.  Among  others,  these  Include 
the  low-cost  housing  project  in  Chile  which 
President  EisenhoAer  visited  recently,  and 
which  he  and  others  of  us  who  accompanied 
him  found  to  be  among  the  InteresUng  points 
of  the   tour      These  and  similar   endeavors 


are  carried  forward  under  the  concept  of 
self-help  and  mutual  aid  that  might  well 
be  taken  aa  key  words  in  our  InternaUonal 
relationshlpf.. 

Lf  w«  support  the  premise  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  in  a  free  8CK;lety  is 
strengfthenec.  when  he  acquires  his  own  home. 
BO  must  we  .\l80  recognize  the  importance  of 
land  ownership  to  the  man  who  works  the 
land.  While  there  is  much  arable  laiid  not 
in  economic  use— properties  owue<i  both  pub- 
licly or  pnva'Jely  that  .u-e  difficult  of  access 
or  not  put  to  full  use — small  farmers  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  must  make  their  liv- 
ing iram  tiiiy  plots  that  yearly  become  more 
depleted  U jm.  too  intensive  development. 
Land  tllstriljution  is  a  problem  of  the  heml- 
spherev  demanding  the  attention  of  all  na- 
tions .and  the  OrganizaUon  of  American 
States  as  a  whole.  The  establishment  of 
adequate  credit  facilities  to  assist  small  fann- 
ers injpurchasing  land,  the  establishment  of 
adequlite  facilities  to  confer  title  to  new 
owner$,  and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  fis- 
cal policies  to  promote  more  effective  use  and 
facilitlite  transfer  of  poorly  utilized  land  are 
mcasii'es   demanding   urgent   attention. 

It  ^111  serve  us  well  to  remember  that 
the  Kind  of  the  Individual  citizen  Is  the 
objectt  of  a  great  ideological  conflict  that  di- 
vides t)ur  wjrld.  One  side  thrives  on  the  ills 
of  ma^iklnd — poverty,  hunger,  disease.  Ignor- 
ance, jupheaval — while  the  other  strives  for 
man'sinatuial  desires,  for  Individual  freedom. 
human  dignity,  and  personal  well-being. 
Any  mternatlonal  organization  that  hopes 
for  and  works  for  solid  accomplishment  will 
need  to  recognize  that  its  framework  must 
be  solid  and  durable  to  withstand  the  con- 
stant [probing  of  new  and  subtle  forms  of 
exploiting  whatever  forms  of  weakness  may 
exist. ! 

Under  a  system  of  free  elections  and  rep- 
resentative government,  the  day  will  likely 
neveridawn  in  this  hemisphere  when  the  ma- 
Jorltyj  voter  of  any  country  will  freely  choose 
his  own  complete  subjugation  to  the  state. 
It  Is  oontrary  to  all  reasonable  supposition  to 
conceive  that  the  voter  of  the  Americas.  In 
any  oonsiderable  number,  would  ever  will- 
ingly enslave  himself  to  a  monolithic  econ- 
omy, surrender  his  Individual  freedom,  re- 
nounee  whatever  religion  he  may  hold,  or 
releente  himself  to  the  status  of  landless 
8i>rv:'or  to  a  new  cl«fs  of  bureaucratic  aris- 


tocracy. Sine*  the  ImposiUou  of  such  a 
system  through  force,  threat,  or  subrerslon 
would  be  a  denial  of  basic  principles  for 
which  the  OAS  stands  and.  there.'ore.  cuuld 
not  be  allowed  to  exist,  and  since  Its  apixial 
to  the  voter  is  tradit.onally  small  In  all  areas 
of  Uie  world,  the  continued  progress  toward 
ever  more  valid  democracy  In  each  of  our 
native  lands  la  the  real  promise  of  life  In 
our  hemisphere. 

If  an  Ideology  that  is  foreign  to  our  hemi- 
sphere haa  llttie  chance  of  taking  root  here, 
the  slate  of  harmony  within  the  hemisphere 
will  bear  some  attention.  Each  country 
should  assume  a  certain  responsibility  to- 
ward the  fundamental  principles  of  the  In- 
ter-Amerlcan  system.  To  quote  from  the 
Santiago  declaration: 

•Harmony  among  the  American  Republics 
can  be  effective  only  insofar  as  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  the  exerclfe 
of  represenutlve  democracy  arc  a  reality 
within  each  of  them,  since  experience  has 
demonstrated  th^t  the  lack  of  respect  for 
such  principles  Is  a  source  of  widespread  dis- 
turbance and  gives  rise  to  emigrations  that 
cause  frequent  and  grave  pxilltical  tensions 
between  the  state  that  they  leave  and  the 
states   that  receive   them." 

The  truth  in  these  statements  is  self- 
evident.  After  all  most  of  the  b;ifilc  prin- 
ciples of  the  Organisation  of  American  States 
are  as  hallowed  In  time  as  that  ancient  day 
when  separate  civilizations  Tirst  realized  they 
had  to  try  to  exist  In  harmony  together.  In 
many  ways  the  Declaration  of  Santiago  Is  an 
echo  of  the  words  so  wisely  stated  many 
years  ago  by  that  great  freedom  fighter.  Joe* 
MarU: 

"America  must  encourage  every  means  of 
bringing  the  American  peoples  closer  to  one 
another,  and  reject  everything  that  keeps 
them  apart  In  this,  as  In  all  human  prob- 
lems, the  future  Is  of  peace." 

By  the  fact  of  the  frozen  wastelands  that 
lie  above  and  below  and  the  i^reat  oceans  that 
swirl  on  either  .side  of  oiu  contlnenu.  we  are 
all  neighbors.  Give  us.  each  one  of  the  21 
Republics,  each  Independent  and  yet  inter- 
dependent, the  maturity  and  foresight  and 
thoughtfulness  to  be  good  neighbors.  There 
Is  not  one  among  otir  countries  that  cannot 
help  the  others,  there  Is  not  one  that  cannot 
receive  help  from  the  others,  there  is  not  one 
that  will  not  profit  through  the  mutual  well- 
being  of  all. 


SENATE 

TlHRSlUY,    A  FBI  I.   21,   V}m 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  CJhaplain^  Rev  Frederick  Brci^Ti 
Harris,  D  D ,  ofTered  the  follov.-ing 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Without  Thee,  our  striving  would  be 
losm?.  Without  thine  enabling  might. 
our  puny  strength  is  unequal  to  our 
tasks,  and  the  demands  of  the  needy 
world  overwhelm  us. 

To  us  in  Thy  providence  has  been 
piven  a  place  of  awesome  responsibility 
in  this  supreme  test  of  the  centuries.  We 
would  exercise  with  anxious  care  and 
deep  humility  our  stewardship  of  power. 

In  these  fateful  days,  lead  those  chosen 
to  speak  here  and  to  act  for  the  Republic 
to  right  decisions,   as   through  fallible 


judgUaent.s  there  is  given  wisdom  which 
is  higher  than  our  devising. 

Deliver  Thy  servants  In  this  historic 
Chamber  from  political  policies  which 
are  .symptoms  of  spiritual  disease.  Make 
us  fiti  channels  for  the  good  and  the  glory 
Thou  desircst  to  give,  throueh  us,  to  all 
the  wa^te  places  of  this  stricken  earth. 

We  a.sk  this  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansheid.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  readmtr  of  the 
Journal  of  th«  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. Apri.  20.  t^O,  was  di.<;pensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mess.age  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative? ,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  ooncurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  117V8.  An  »ct  making  appropriations 
for  sundr}-   Independent   executive  bureaus. 


boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res  878    Joint    resolution    relating   to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 


HOUSE    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  11776.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  678.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  MEETINGS  WITH 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
MONDAY,  APRIL  25.  AND  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  28 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     Mr   President,  for 
the  information  of   the   Senate.   I  an- 
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nounce  that  a  lolnt  meeting  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  held 
next  Monday.  >.pril  25,  at  12:30  p.m., 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  hear  the  President  of  the  Fifth 
French  Republu ,  General  de  Gaulle. 

On  Thursday,  at  12:30  p.m.,  there  will 
aLso  be  a  joint  meeting  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
other  body,  whe  i  the  King  of  Nepal  will 
address  Congre&i. 

To  repeat,  tlie  e  will  be  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  on  next  Monday  to 
hear  Prcl^idrnt  de  Gaulle,  and  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houie.s  on  Thursday 
of  next  week  to  hear  the  King  of  Nepal. 


LIMITATION   OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MAN.'^FIL'LD  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
mominR  hour  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent tfrat  staements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENA'IE  OF  CANADIAN 
PARLIAMEN*^  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ence today,  in  .he  Senate  Chamber,  of 
a  considerable  number  of  good-looking 
gentlemen  does  not  mean  that  recently 
there  have  been  specif  elections  for  the 
Senate  in  24  States,  instead,  it  means 
that  we  are  pr.vileged,  indeed,  to  wel- 
come 24  members  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament. 

Mr  President  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate delegation  .o  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Canada-United  States  interparlia- 
mentary group,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  co  the  Senate  and  to  in- 
troduce to  my  colleagues  here  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
who  are  delegates  to  this  third  meet- 
ing. 

This  is  a  great  occa,^ion.  We  have  had 
smaller  groups  of  members  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  several  jjlanning  meetings  which 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  this  inter- 
parliamentary f.  roup  But  today  we  are 
happy  to  welcome  the  full  24  members 
of  the  Canadian  delegation. 

I  would  remir  d  my  colleagues  that  last 
June,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  welcomed  24  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  Montreal  and  to 
Ottawa,  for  a  most  successful  meeting 
of  the  group  On  that  occasion,  the 
Canadian  Parlif  ment  not  only  welcomed 
the  24  Membeis  of  our  Congress  who 
oflicially  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
Seaway  and  the  meetings  in  Ottawa,  but 
also  welcomed  and  royally  entertained 
about  twice  as  many  more  Members  of 
our  Congres.s — i  believe  there  were  ap- 
proximately 70  -it  us,  in  all — who  at  that 
time  went  to  Canada. 

Our  meetings  here,  today  and  tomor- 
row, are  concerned  principally  with  three 
subjects: 


First,  defense  cooperation  and  dis- 
armament. 

Second,  boundary  problems,  such  as 
the  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  waters  of  the  international  boundary. 
Third,  economic  problems  which  are 
common  to  both  countries,  such  as  our 
relations  with  the  European  Common 
Market. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  a^  many  of 
the  members  of  the  group  as  possible  will 
visit  the  Strategic  Air  Command  base  in 
Nebraska  and  the  Joint  Canada-United 
States  Air  Defense  Command  in  Colo- 
rado. They  will  be  accompanied  by  as 
many  of  our  own  legislative  body  as 
can  find  it  possible  to  attend. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  concern:  I 
worry  a  great  deal  that  Members  of  our 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  be  able  to  mat-ch  the  splendid 
hospitality  and  the  friendliness  with 
which  we  were  received  last  .<;ummer  in 
Canada.  I  can  only  say  that  we  shall 
do  our  best.  We  are  doing  very  well 
so  far,  insofar  as  the  weather  is  con- 
cerned; and  we  hope  this  beautiful 
weather  will  last  while  our  visitors  are 
with  us. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  in- 
troduce to  the  Senate  the  Members  of 
the  Canadian  delegation: 

First,  the  Honorable  Mark  R.  Drouin, 
Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Senate.  (Ap- 
plause. 1 

The  Honorable  Roland  Michener, 
Speaker  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons.    [  Applau.se.  1 

The  other  Members  of  the  Canadian 
Senate  who  are  with  us  are: 

Senator   A.   M.    Blois.      [Applause.] 
Senator    T.     Darcy    Leonard.       ( Ap- 
plause. 1 

Senator  Sydney  J.  Smith,     f  Applause.  1 
Senator   Arthur   L.    Bcaubien.      [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator  W.  R.  Brunt     i  Applause.  1 
The  Members  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  besides  Speaker  Michener, 
are: 

William   Anderson.      [Applause.] 
Armand  Dumas.      [Applause.] 
Mr.  G.  E.  Halpenny.     [Applause.] 
Mr.  Paul  T.  Hellyer.     [Applause.] 
Mr.  M   W   Herridge.    [Applause.] 
Mr.  H.  M    Horner.   [Applause.) 
Mr.  Alan  Macnauehton.   [Applause.] 
Mr.  J.  A.  McGrath.   [Applause! 
Mi  .  McGrath  is  the  first  representative 
to  visit  us  from  Newfoundland. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Michaud.    i  Applause.] 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pigeon.   (Applause  ] 
Mr.  Gabriel  Roberge.   (Applause.! 
Mr.  R.  D.  C.  Stewart.  [Applause.] 
Mr  Reynold  Rapp.   (Applause.] 
Mr.  M   Bourbonnais,   I  Applause.! 
Mr.  Neil  Spencer.   [Applause.] 
Mr.  Erik  Neilsen.   (Applause.] 
Mr   Neilsen's  best-known  constituent. 
I  think,  is  Dangerous  Dan  McGrew.    Is 
not  that  correct;  is  he  not  from  your  dis- 
trict?   Well,  I  believe  he  is  almost  from 
that  district — from  the  Northwest. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  J.  R,  Keays.  [Ap- 
plause. 1 

Mr.  President,  I  join  all  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  to  the  Senate  these  distin- 
guished visitors. 

[Prolonged  applause.  Senators  rising,! 


Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  Uke  to 
Join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken], 
the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  section 
of  the  Joint  United  States-Canadian 
group,  in  extending  our  warmest  wel- 
come to  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  who  are  hon- 
oring us  today  by  their  visit  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  we  were 
honored  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State 
extend  greetings  to  the  joint  committee, 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  session. 

I  should  like  to  join  in  extending  greet- 
ings to  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Canadian  parliamentary  delegation  who 
honor  our  Nation  and  the  Senate  by  this 
visit.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great 
privilege  to  liave  them  call  on  us. 

Let  me  say  that  for  too  many  years  we 
have  had  a  paradox  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Canada.  Between  us 
there  has  been  no  significant  geos^raphic 
or  political  barrier.  Between  us  there 
has  been  no  significant  cultural  or  lin- 
guistic barrier.  On  the  contrary,  in  all 
these  basic  matters,  the  two  nations  are 
in  every  sense  neighbors  and  very  close 
neighbors.  In  spite  of  this,  our  knowl- 
edge of  each  other  as  people,  our  aware- 
ness of  each  other's  human  hopes,  hu- 
man mterests.  and  human  problems,  has 
been  remarkably  limited.  In  short,  we 
have  been  close  in  the  abstract,  but 
rather  distant  in  the  specifics. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  wanted  it  that  way.  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  Canada  have  wanted 
it  that  way.  It  has  been  one  of  those 
things  which  just  happens  without  any- 
one knowing  quite  wli\-  it  happens. 

I  believe  th£.t  this  paradox  may  now  be 
drawing  to  ar.  end.  I  believe  that  those 
of  us  who,  as  representatives,  are  closest 
to  our  respective  peoples,  can  do  much 
to  bring  it  to  an  end  We  can  do  so  by 
not  only  reafl&rming,  in  these  binational 
meetings,  our  obvious  but  abstract  close- 
ness, but  also  by  trying  to  bring  about  a 
similar  closeness  in  the  specifics. 

Once  a.cain,  I  join  in  bidding  you  a 
warm  welcome.  I  hope  your  stay  among 
us  will  be  pleasant,  and  that  the  delib- 
erations of  the  interparliamentary  group 
will  be  most  fruitful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
indulge  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  certainly  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  ina.^much  as  I  am  occu- 
pying his  seat  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  fully  concur  in  and 
associate  myself  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  acting  majority  leader 
(Mr.  M.^NSFiELD].  I  emphasize  to  our 
visitors  that  it  is  always  a  delicht  and 
always  a  pleasure  to  have  you  come. 
We  liave  the  identity  of  common  tradi- 
tions and  common  language  which  make 
it  easy  for  us  to  understand  each  other. 

I  doubt  whether  there  exists  a  paradox 
in  what  my  distinguished  fnend  from 
Montana  has  indicated,  namely,  that  we 
have  not  come  together  more  frequently. 
I  think  that  fact  comes  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  deep  trust  and  confidence  that 
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we  have  in  you  and  that  you  have  In  us. 
and  out  of  it  there  comes  a  singular 
affection  which  requires  no  cementing 
in  order  to  keep  the  felicity  and  the  fire 
of  friendship  alive  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation. 

What  a  happy  thought  it  is.  while  the 
boundaries  between  countries  in  other 
sections  of  the  world  are  mounted  with 
patrols  and  there  is  consternation  and 
anxiety,  that  no  patrols,  no  impedi- 
ments.' no  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  boundaries  that  separate  us.  be- 
cause those  boundaries  are  fairly  in- 
visible. 

I  think  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  under- 
standing that  we  have  mutually,  you  of 
us  and  we  of  you;  and  I  am  confident, 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  past  has  indi- 
cated, that  it  will  always  be  that  way. 

So  let  me  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Vermont  in  extending  to 
you  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  utter 
the  hope,  in  line  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  actins  majority  leader, 
that  there  will  come  about  a  greater  in- 
terplay, a  greater  and  more  felicitous 
relationship,  as  time  aoes  on;  that  more 
of  our  people  will  go  across  the  bound- 
ary, and  more  of  your  people  will  come 
here,  so  that  we  can  say  in  truth  and  in 
fact  that  there  is  indeed  a  durable  and 
abidins  and  intecrated  friendship  that 
.shall  la.st  forever 

So.  gentlemen,  welcome  to  this  par- 
liamentai-v  sanctum 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield -^ 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr  KEATING  As  a  very  close 
neighbor  of  Canada.  I  wish  to  join  in 
this  tribute  which  has  been  paid,  and 
the  warm  welcome  which  we  are  extend- 
ing to  our  brethren  from  Canada. 

My  home  is  m  Rochester.  N.Y..  and 
for  many  years  it  has  been  said  that 
from  the  harbor  in  Rochester  one  can- 
not see  Canada,  but.  for  some  reason, 
from  the  Canadian  side,  one  can  see 
Rochester.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is.  un- 
less our  brethren  from  Canada  have 
greater  perception.  But.  at  least,  that 
story  is  told. 

In  any  case,  we  are  neighbors,  and 
visit  frequently  back  and  forth.  We 
have  fine  nvalry  in  yachting,  where 
sometimes  we  have  gotten  the  short  end 
of  the  stick. 

The  University  of  Rochester,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  graduate,  has 
established  a  special  program  for  Cana- 
dian studies,  with  which  many  of  you 
may  be  familiar.  I  hope  this  pioneering 
venture  will  stimulate  other  institutions 
to  establish  courses  and  studies  on  Can- 
ada and  on  Canadian -American  rela- 
tions. 

Tl>e  institution  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  link- 
ing legislators  from  the  two  countries,  is 
certainly  a  fine  st-ep  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  brinsmjr  our  two  countries  closer 
touether  We  do  have  many  problems, 
and  this  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  an  in- 
terchange of  views  on  those  problems. 
in  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  participant. 
Finally.  I  want  to  say  to  our  friends 
from  Canada  that  we  who  serve  here, 


and  many  of  us  who  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  very  proud  of 
the  representative  of  our  country  in  your 
country,  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Wlg- 
glesworth,  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  know,  from  talking  to  my 
Canadian  friends,  he  has  done  a  fine  job 
there 

Ambassador  Wigglesworth  under- 
stands your  problems  and  aspirations. 
He  loves  your  people  He  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  interdependence  of  the  two 
countries.  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
serve  us  in  noble  fashion  in  your  coun- 
try. I  hope  he  will  be  as  popular  with 
you  a$  he  was  with  us. 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  you  with  us, 
and  we  hope  you  will  soon  be  back  again. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Senatkjr  yield '^ 

Mr.  AIKEN 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  United  States-Canadian  Affairs.  I 
wish  to  join  in  this  Senate  welcome  to 
our  Canadian  colleagues.  I  say  'col- 
leagut's.  Mr  President,  because  we  are 
engaged  in  a  joint  enterprise,  it  seems 
to  me.  at  all  times,  connected  with  our 
common  heritage 

I  want  to  comment  briefly  upon  that 
common  heritage,  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  the  Government  of 
the  Vnited  States  inherited  the  same 
system  for  protecting  individual  rights. 
to  which  we  are  dedicated,  namely,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  system  of  justice  That 
IS  the  system  of  government  by  law  I 
speal^  of  when  I  refer  to  protecting  the 
freedbm  of  individuals,  and  the  perpetu- 
atiori  of  individual  rights. 

I  Mnow  I  do  not  need  to  say  this  to 
our  Ganadian  friends,  but  I  think  it  must 
be  reiterated  time  and  time  again  in 
our  tjwo  countries  that  freedom  for  the 
individual,  including  civil  liberties,  would 
not  k)e  in  existence  in  our  countries  had 
we  niot  inherited  the  Anglo-Saxon  .sys- 
tem pf  justice.  Our  mutual  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  ba.sed  upon  fair  pro- 
cedures for  settling  dusputes  among  liti- 
gant$.  It  is  based  upon  a  legal  truism 
that! the  substantive  legal  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  our  two  countries  can  never 
be  any  better  than  their  procedural 
righlis. 

I  f'ould  have  you  remember,  as  you 
participate  with  us  as  colleagues  in  these 
intertiJarliamentary  conferences,  that  we 
havei  a  dedicated  duty  to  carry  that  idea 
of  juktice  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  After 
all.  It  is  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  and  the  United  States  along 
with  the  other  nations  m  the  free  seg- 
ment of  the  world  that  have,  in  our  time, 
a  great  moral  duty  to  further  the  cause 
of  wSnnintr  the  peace  through  a  system 
of  international  justice  by  fair  proce- 
dures of  international  law.  I  think  our 
generation  offers  the  only  time  mankind 
will  ever  have  that  opportunity,  because. 
if  we  fail  in  our  time.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know 
It  in  our  countries.  We  have  this  dedi- 
cated duty  to  extend  the  basic  principles 
of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  to  international 
justice. 


We  have  a  duty,  as  I  see  It.  before  It 
IS  UK)  late,  to  Join  in  tryinn  to  establish 
a  system  of  international  justice  through 
law  enforced  by  procedures  through 
such  an  organization  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  the  .settlement  of  disputes 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world 
If  our  two  parliaments,  acting  together, 
can  advance  m  the  slightest  degree  the 
cause  of  a  needed  system  of  international 
justice  through  law.  then  our  meetings, 
in  my  judgment,  will  truly  be  historic 
and  we  shall  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJNT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  say  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Presiding  Officer  is  al- 
lowed to  speak  only  when  he  makes  a 
ruling  or  breaks  a  tie  vote.  In  the  past 
7  years  there  have  been  only  seven  occa- 
sions when  I  have  been  able  to  break  a 
tie  vote. 

One  exception  to  the  rule  regarding 
the  Presiding  Officer  speaking  is  when 
there  are  distinguished  visitors  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  as  there  are  today. 

I  know  there  is  little  which  can  be 
added  to  the  eloquent  statements  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  as  we  consider  the  good 
fortune  of  our  own  country  during  the 
time  of  our  existence,  and  as  we  consider 
our  economic  progress  and  our  strength 
today,  all  Americans  should  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time,  as  your  visit  reminds 
us.  that  this  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
made  p>ossible  becau.se  we  have  had 
throughout  our  history  a  friendly  neigh- 
bor along  3.000  miles  of  our  border.  We 
have  often  thought  what  would  have 
been  the  case  had  we  not  had  a  friendly 
neighbor.  The  United  States  would  have 
had  txD  maintain  military  forces  along 
our  northern  border,  as  would  have 
Canada,  of  course,  with  the  result  that 
neither  country  could  have  reached  the 
economic  position  we  both  enjoy  today. 
This  is  for  us  a  very  historic  occasion. 
It  is  a  historic  occasion  for  the  Senate 
and  for  me  personally  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  an  occasion  in  the  Senate. 
[Applause.  1 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    BROOKLYN.    NY 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  re.solutions 
adopted  by  the  Brooklyn  Bar  A.ssociation, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  I 

Resolution  on  purchase  of  Insurance  by  air- 
lines for  international  passengers 

Whereas  most  passengers  In  International 
flight  are  American  passengers  on  American 
carriers,  and  most  passengers  believe  that  the 
same  rules  apply  to  International  flight  as 
to  domestic  flight  They  are.  unfortunately, 
unaware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Warsaw 
Convention  limiting  liability  to  •8.300;   and 

Whereas  present  insurance  coverage  for  in- 
ternational flights  Is  available  to  the  Insur- 
ance purchasing  passenger  In  amounts  up  to 
$125,000  of  life  Insurance  for  t5.  but  the 
cost  to  the  airlines  for  securing  the  same 
Insurance  on  a  blanket  proposal  for  all  pas- 
sengers   would   be   materially    below    tS   per 


lono 

p«UMenger      This  i 
alisurbed  by  the 
ticket   or   added 
with  the  cost  bor 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolvtd.  That 
tloii  recommend  t 
the  Civil  Acrona 
tarlfls  and  the  e 
carriers,  that  eac 
applying  for  cer 
States  be  obllge<' 
an  amount  not  I 
seiiger. 
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educ«d  cost  could  slther  be 
dr lines  In  the  price  of  the 
o  the  price  of  the  ticket 
nt  by  the  passenger:    Now, 

tiie  Brooklyn  Bar  Assocla- 
D  the  prop>er  8Ub<llvl8lon  of 
utlcs  Board  denUiig  with 
ronomlc  regulation  of  air 
a  International  air  carrier 
tlflcatlon  In  the  United 
to  purchase  Insurance  In 
*S8   than   |125.0fJ0   jifr   pas- 


Resolution  II 
Resolution  on  mcdificatlon  of  Warsaw  Con- 
vention 

Whereas  It  Is  :lalmed  that  the  Warsaw 
Convention  unities  the  system  of  law  under 
which  a  passeneer  Injured  or  killed  Instltutee 
an  action,  to  recover  damatres  and  thtis  sim- 
plifies the  dUpo6l:lon  of  claims  and  makes 
said  dlspoeltlon  m  ire  rapid;  and 

WhereiLS  this  .slTipUflcatlon  and/or  codl- 
flcalUni  of  the  bfuls  of  liability  Is  the  price 
which  the  pa-ssenser  pays  for  assuring  a  re- 
covery of  $8,300  or  In  the  Hague  Protocol 
$16,600;  and 

Whereas  proof  of  negligence  In  the  early 
days  of  flying  was  difficult  by  reason  of  the 
limited  knowledge  of  the  public  In  flying; 
but  there  has  been  a  growing  body  of  knowl- 
edge and  Information  available  to  the  bar  In 
general  upon  which  to  predicate  and  prove 
the  negligence  of  the  carrier  and  the  base 
of  proof  required  for  the  recovery  by  the 
passenger  (the  extt-nslon  of  res  Ipsa  In  con- 
junction with  the  proof  of  negligence)  has 
been  broadened;   and 

Whereas  the  convention  establishes  Its 
own  arbltnj-y  standard  of  liability  supersed- 
ing all  standards  within  the  boundaries  of 
various  states  and  or  nations,  but  this  stand- 
ard Is  adopted  In  order  to  Justify  the  low 
limit  of  liability.  The  American  passenger, 
the  largest  revenue  producer  for  the  aviation 
Industry  Is  limited  to  the  European  dollar 
standard:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rpnolrrd  That  a  new  legal  standard  be 
established  which  would  provide  that  the 
tort  liability  of  the  carrier  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  pas- 
senger and  not  by  the  law  where  the  tort 
occurred  In  this  way.  American  passengers, 
comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  Interna- 
tional flaring  public,  will  receive  the  benefit 
and  'or  hardship  of  his  local  law. 


RESOLtmON   III 

Resolution  on  rejection  of  Warsaw 
Convention 

Whereas  the  Warsaw  Convention  was  en- 
acted to  protect  an  Infant  Industry  from  the 
financial  burden  of  air  disasters;   and 

Whereas  In  1929.  the  only  substantial  In- 
ternational air  transportation  was  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas  In  1959.  most  of  the  world's  inter- 
national passengers  are  Americans  flying  on 
American  airlines;  and 

Whpreas  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  all  International  airlines  are  govern- 
ment-owned; and 

Whereas  In  the  United  States  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  UB.  airlines  are  pri- 
vately owned,  domestic  air  transportation 
has  never  received  protective  legislation 
against  air  disasters;  and 

Whereas  the  American  air  passenger,  Ig- 
norant of  the  terms  of  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion, relies  on  the  financial  ability  of  the 
airline  on  which  he  flies  and  assumes  that  he 
Is  fiylng  under  the  same  rules  as  pertain  to 
domestic  flights;    and 

Whereas  If  protection  against  disaster  has 
proven  unnecessary  In  the  case  of  domestic 
airlines.  It  Is  certainly  unnecessary  In  the 
case  of  foreign  air  carriers  which  have  be- 


hind them  the  financial  rMources  of  the 
nation  whoee  flag  they  bear;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  fundamental  basis  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Warsaw  Convention, 
that  Is  to  shield  an  infant  Industry  from 
prohibitive  costs  arising  out  of  aviation  dis- 
asters, no  longer  applies;   and  be  It  further 

H<  fiolied,  That  foreign  air  carriers  are  not 
entitled  to  more  protection  than  privately 
owned  domestic  air  carriers  receive  in  the 
United  States;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Warsaw  Convention 
should  be  abandoned 


RESOLUTIONS   OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  organizations  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrrioN  Adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Cot7NCTL  OF  Greater  New  York 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
York,  loyal  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States,  gathered  on  February  14  of 
this  year  of  grace  1960  at  Webster  Kail  In 
New  York  City  to  commemorate  the  42d  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  the  Independ- 
ent Lithuanian  State  after  a  prolonged 
eclipse  of  its  liberty; 

Voicing  once  aglan  our  Indignation  and 
our  protest  against  the  brutal  suppression  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Lithuania's  independence  and  freedom  and 
her  subjugation  to  ruthless  Soviet  colonial 
exploitation,  {perpetrated  at  a  tim;  when 
Lithuania  was  living  in  peace  with  the 
USSR  and  was  bound  to  her  by  a  peace 
treaty  and  a  nonaggression  pact; 

Pointing  out  that  this  year,  marking  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  subJu?ation 
of  Lithuania,  poses  a  particular  chhllenge 
to  the  West  to  press  for  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  In  LltJiuanla 
and  the  entire  captive  part  of  Europe; 

Stating  that  the  present  Soviet  challenge 
to  the  West,  with  Berlin  as  its  direct  objec- 
tive. Is  aimed  at  the  settlement  on  Soviet 
terms  of  the  political  problems  resi:ltlng 
from  World  War  II;  namely,  at  the  leealiza- 
tlon  and  consolidation  of  Soviet  criminal 
conquests  In  Europe  and  at  creating  condi- 
tions for  further  Communist  expansion  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere; 

Considering  that  the  present  abnormal 
and  dangerous  situation  In  Europe.  char;ic- 
terlzed  by  the  division  of  Germ.iny.  the  sub- 
jugation of  nine  formerly  sovereign  states 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  including 
Lithuania,  and  by  the  division  of  the  Con- 
tinent Is  the  major  cau.se  of  the  present 
international  tension  and  requires  an  urgent 
and  global  settlement  in  conformity  with 
the  wartime  and  postwar  commitments  and 
pledges  of  the  great  powers: 

Resolve: 

1.  To  app>eal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  firmly  to  pursue  and  vigorously  to 
promote  their  repeatedly  declared  policy  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  Lithuania  and  other  captive 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  ETurope 
through  free  and  unfettered  elections  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Armed  Forces  and 
agents,  and  to  reafllrm  the  determination 
of  the  Government  of  this  great  country 
not  to  be  party  to  any  agreement  or  treaty 
which  would  crinflrm  or  prolong  the  subju- 
gation of  Lithuania,  now  held  In  bondage 
by  the  U.S.SJR.; 


a  To  ezpreaa  gratitude  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  proclamaUon  of 
the  Captive  NaUona  Week  In  July  1956, 
which  Importantly  contributed  to  strength- 
ening the  determination  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  achieve  freedom,  as  well  as  to 
maintaining  their  faith  In  the  West; 

3  To  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that,  in  line  with  the  pledges  and 
principles  enumerated  above,  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  United  States  and  cap- 
tive Lithuania,  the  Issue  of  Lithuania's 
subjugation  be  raised  at  the  forthcoming 
summit  meeting, 

4  To  redcdicHte  ourselves  to  the  Just 
cause  of  Lithuania's  independence  and  free- 
dom and  to  conbat  Communist  aggression 
and  Soviet -Russian  imperialism; 

5  To  asstire  tne  Lithuanian  people  under 
S^jvlet  occupatk  n  of  the  indissolubility  of 
our  tics  aiid  r,t  rur  unswerving  determina- 
tion to  spare  no  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
attainment  of  the  sacred  goal  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation — itii  indep>endence  and  freedom: 

6  Actively  to  support  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Crovernment  aiming  at  the 
estabUshment  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  of  a 
Just  and  durable  peace  based  on  the  inalien- 
able right  of  th«!  resptectlve  peoples  to  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing. 

RESOLUTION   BY    NEW   YORK   CHAPTER,   KNIGHTS 
OF  COLtTMEUS 

Whereas  the  Imprisonment  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  China  of  the  Most 
Reverend  James  3.  Walsh.  M.M  .  former  su- 
perior general  of  the  Maryknoil  Fathers,  Is  a 
travesty  of  Internatlon.U  Jiistlce  and  de- 
cency;  and 

Whereas  the  malicious,  spurious,  and  spe- 
cious charges  of  espionage  against  his  ex- 
cellency as  the  nisult  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Communistic  leaders  to  discredit  the  Catho- 
lic Church  among  the  Chinese  people  and  to 
deprive  the  faithful  of  this  most  important 
link  with  Christianity;   and 

Whereas  this  is  a  further  evidence  of  the 
contemptible  and  brazen  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Communistic  government  of 
China  in  imprisoning  American  citizens 
without  legal  cause  or  merit;   and 

Whereas  by  their  own  actions  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  government  of  China  can 
at  best  be  termed  barbaric  and  not  In  con- 
sonance with  the  moral  philosophy  of  the 
free  world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  chapter. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  unanimously  urge 
that  the  U.S.  Government  exert  fully,  every 
diplomatic  and  legal  resource  at  Its  command 
to  solicit  freedom  fw  Bishop  Walsh;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
continue  to  maintain  an  alert  vigil  to  pre- 
vent the  barbaric  Communist  government 
of  China  from  gaining  admission  to  the 
world  society  of  the  United  Nations;  and  be 
it   further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
exert  their  p>owerful  world  positions  to  In- 
still In  other  free  nations  of  the  world  the 
necessity  of  denying  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Communist  government  of  China;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  TTiat  thi.>;  resolution  be  publi- 
cized with  the  widest  of  latitude  to  urge 
others  t*j  .similar  action  and,  in  particular, 
that  copies  hereof  be  forwarded  to  Dwlght 
D  Eiseiihower.  President;  Christian  Herter. 
.Secretary  of  State;  Luke  E  Hart,  supreme 
knight.  Knights  of  Columbus;  Emmett 
Burke.  State  deputy,  New  York  State  coun- 
cil. Knights  of  Columbus:  Jac^Db  K.  Javlts, 
U.S.  Senator;  Kenneth  B  Keating.  U.S.  Sena- 
tor; the  Catholic  News;  the  Tablet;  and  to 
various  lav  newspapers. 

James  E.  FoiXT. 

Cfiairman,  Catholic  Interest  Committee. 
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Resolution  op  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 

SCHENEC-TADY    COUNTY.    NY. 

Resolution  on  Increased  salaries  for  postal 
worlcers  support  urged 
Whereas  the  Postal  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
is  now  studvmg  proposed  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  postal  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  present  substandard  salaries 
of  postal  employees,  as  measured  by  various 
economic  Indices  have  lagged  behind  the 
average  rise  in  earnings  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years;  and 

Whereas  the  employees  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  and  their  families  are 
entitled  w  a  fair  and  Just  compensation 
plan  to  enable  them  to  adequately  meet  fi- 
nancial obligations  and  prevent  unnecessary 
economic  hardships    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Schenectady  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  mem.  rlalize  and  rec- 
ommend to  Congress,  members  of  the  Postal 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  our  district 
representative  Congressman  SaMxjel  S  Strat- 
TON  and  US.  Senators  Kenneth  B  Keating 
and  Jacob  K  Javits.  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  en  the  above  legislation  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency characterizing  our  postal  service. 


By  Mr  HUMPHREY; 
S  34Q3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Aat  of  1959  to  provide  a  study  as  to  the 
best  lotation  for  a  new  building  for  certain 
courts  of  the  United  States,  to  preserve  the 
Dolly  Madison  House  and  other  historic 
buildings  near  the  White  House  for  cultural 
and  educational  purposes  In  keeping  with 
the  national  policy  enunciated  In  the  His- 
toric 3ues.  Buildings,  and  Antiquities  Act. 
and  f<ir  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  PtjUUc  Works. 

(Seei  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  la  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  KENNEDY: 
S.  3404  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  so  as  to  provide  that  an  Injured  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
physician,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

3.3405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  a!  amended,  to  provide  Increased  ben- 
efits in  case  of  disabling  Injuries  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pabllc  WeUare 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.  Con  Res  582.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  under  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  the 
express  approval  of  the  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal from  the  national  stockpile  of  approx- 
imately 470  oiJO  long  tons  of  natural  rubber 
(Rept    No    1283  1 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HR  10569  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  Suites  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for 
other  purp<;«ses  iRept.  No    1282). 

By  Mr  H.\RTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments 

S  3019  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pilot- 
age requirements  in  the  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   Rent    No    1284). 

By  Mr  M-^GNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S  1781  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative 
unit  programs  of  research,  education,  and 
demonsuation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  several  States  and  territories, 
and  private  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  1285). 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    JAVITS 

S  3400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Irma 
Imhoof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

S.  3401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals from  certain  excise  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

S.  3402.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  partition 
or  sale  of  inherited  interests  in  trust  and 
restricted  allotted  lands  and  restricted  pur- 
chased allotted  lands  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Study  as  to  the  best  location  for  a  new 
building  for  certain  courts  of  the  United 
States,  to  preserve  the  Dolly  Madison 
House,  and  other  historic  buildings  near 
the  White  House  for  cultural  and  edu- 
cational purposes  in  keeping  with  the 
national  policy  enunciated  in  the  His- 
toric Sites.  Buildings,  and  Antiquities 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Humphrey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
ACT  OF  1959,  REL.ATING  TO  LO- 
CATION OF  CERTAIN  COURT 
BLTLDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  best 
location  for  certain  Federal  court  build- 
ines  in  order  to  preserve  Lafayette  Square 
for  cultural  and  educational  purposes. 

Thr  bill  calls  for  a  study  by  the  Ad- 
mini.^traUir  of  General  Services,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  constructing  a  building  for  the 
U.S.  Claims  and  Customs  Courts  in  the 
area  bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
on  tbe  north.  17th  Street  on  the  e^t. 
New  York  Avenue  on  the  south,  and  18th 
Streel  on  the  west. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  for  preser- 
vation and  maintenance  of  the  Dolly 
Madifon  House,  the  Benjamin  Tayloe 
House,  and  the  Belasco  Theater. 

A  proposal  now  being  considered  for 
constauction  of  the  necessary  court 
building  on  Madi.'^on  Place  on  the  east 
side  of  Lafayette  Square  would  mean  de- 
struction of  the  gracious  Dolly  Madison 
and  Benjamin  Tayloe  Houses  as  well  as 
the  theat-er.  I  believe  that  these  cher- 
ished reminders  of  our  history  and  the 
historic  spirit  of  the  entire  square  should 
be  maintained. 

As  we  plan  for  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion'$  Capital,  we  must  remember  that 
our  ^ity  is  a  living  lesson  in  our  Na- 
tion"$  history  as  well  as  the  center  of 
our  Crovernmcnt  operations. 

In  locating  Federal  buildings  in  the 
Distilct  of  Columbia,  we  must  think  not 
only  t)f  Government  services  for  our  chil- 
dren^ but  of  preserving  for  them  the 
beauties  of  our  American  heritage. 

Wa  have  not  always  guarded  this  her- 
itage as  we  could  and  should.  I  hope 
that  !we  shall  not  fail  in  this  opportu- 
nity to  maintain  one  corner  of  our  past 
in  the  heart  of  the  District. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  rejceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3403'  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Biuildings  Act  of  1959  to  provide  a 


AMENDMENT    AND    EXTENSION    OP 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU   14.  1960.  the  names  of 
Senators  Dworshak.  McNamara.  Moss, 
Allott.  and  McGee  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsois  of  the  bill  »S.  3361)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of   1948,  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ellender  <for  himself.  Mr. 
Holland.    Mr,     Long    of     Hawaii.    Mr. 
Church,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota" on  April  '.4   196n 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  DIRKSEN     Mr  President,  on  be- 
half   of    the    Senator    from    Mississippi 
I  Mr    Eastland  I.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  announce  the 
following    nominations    have    been    re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Lyle  F,  Milligan.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
US  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin, for  a  term  of  4  years; 

Oliver  H.  Metcalf.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  US.  marshal,  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thur.sday.  Apiil  28.  1960,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  mav  he  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  ,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD: 

Press  release  from  office  of  Senator  Jack- 
son relating  to  pubjlc  hearings  on  "Crealts 
and  Groans  in  the  Machinery  of  National 
Security  Planning."  to  begin  on  Monday. 
April  25,   1960 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Eklltorlal       entitled       "Confusion       Com- 
pounded." dealing  with  State-Federal  Juris- 
diction over   wiretapping,   published   In   the 
Washington  Post  of  April  19,  1960. 
By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 

Excerpts  from  10th  anniversary  report  of 
the  Education  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  West 
Virginia. 
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TRIBLTTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
CHRISTIAN  HERTER 

Mr  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  this  day  to  pass  without 
noting  that  It  is  the  anniversary  in  office 
of  Mr  Christian  Herter  Mr.  Herter 
was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  State  1 
year  ago. 

He  assumed  this  most  difficult  assign- 
ment at  a  mast  difficult  time.  He  has 
acquitted  himself  admirably,  amply 
confirming  the  confidence  which  the 
Senate  demonstrated  when  his  appoint- 
ment was  endorsed  by  this  body  by 
unanimous  vote. 

This  comes  as  no  surpri.se  to  those  of 
us  who  have  known  Mr.  Herter  through 
the  years,  Mr  Herter  and  I  both  came 
to  Congress  in  1943.  and  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AfTair.s  of  the  other  House 
for  many  years.  He  broupht  to  his  work 
in  that  group,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  the  same  excep- 
tional and  penetrating  understanding  of 
international  problems  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  connection  with  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  State.  He  had  then,  as  he 
has  now.  a  great  scn.sitivity  to  the  ever- 
chanping  needs  of  foieign  policy  and  the 
courage  to  advocate  and  pursue  new- 
approaches 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  this  occasion  and  to 
express  again  my  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation for  his  exceptional  service  to  the 
Nation. 


ADDRESS    BY    JOHN    J.    SAUNDERS, 
COMMANDER.    DISTRICT    OF    CO- 
LUMBIA DEPARTMENT.  CATHOLIC 
WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 
Mr    MORSE      Mr    President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1960,  it  was  my  honor  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers  at  a  memorial  service  for 
those    four    heroic    American    chaplains 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  World  War 
n  in  going  down  with  their  ship  so  that 
others  might  live. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  speakers  at 
that  memorial  service  was  John  J. 
Saunders,  commander.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department.  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  service  wa.";  held  at  the  B'nai  Israel 
Synagogue.  Washington.  DC.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  address 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Com- 
mander Saunders  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  John  J  SAtJNDERs.  Commander, 
District  or  Columbia  DrrARTMENT 
Rabbi  Segal.  Senator  Watni  Morse,  other 
distinguished  guests  and  friends,  I  bring 
cordial  greetings  and  a  message  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department,  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  you  are  already  aware,  we  are  here  to- 
night to  pay  honor  to  the  four  military 
chaplains  who,  when  the  U.S.S.  Dorchester 
was  sunk,  so  heroically  gave  their  lives  In 
order  tSiat  other  men  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  of  their  faitiis  might  live,  and  be 
Inspired  to  bigger  and  better  things  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God.     Those  deaths  were 


the  epitome  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  and  true  patriotic  na- 
tionalism 

"Brotherhood  of  man,"  what  is  its  signlfi- 
r»ince.  what  does  It  mean  to  you?  Is  It  Just 
a  euphemism  or  a  reality  In  your  workaday 
world'  Have  you  ever  realized  your  reactions 
In  the  midst  of  its  personal  application? 
Some  of  u.«  cringe  a  Uttle,  draw  back  as  It 
were  yes  even  look  furtively  around  when 
we  hear  the  expression  "brotherhood  of  man" 
for  fear  It  might  have  been  inappropriately 
used  with  respect  to  some  of  the  people 
present  In  our  gathering.  This  Is  done  not 
because  we  do  not  believe  the  truth  ex- 
pressed by  the  person  who  has  used  the 
words,  but  because  we  may  sometimes  detect 
a  note  of  Insincerity  when  a  speaker  glibly 
uses  such  a   compreheii.sive   phrase 

True  "brotherhood  of  man"  is  not  the 
brotherhood  displayed  by  a  booming  voiced, 
powerful  back-thumping  kind  of  indi- 
vidual, or  a  once-in-a-whlle  pal  of  some 
fraternal  order  who  regales  us  with  some 
likely  story.  You  may  be  siirprised  but 
In  Its  true  sense  It  means  nothing  less 
than  a  general  family  relationship  which 
has  Ood  as  Its  father.  It  nieans  that. 
no  noatter  how  detestable  a  man  or  a 
nation  appears,  this  man  or  that  na- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  bear  no  relationship 
to  us.  Our  people,  yea  even  the  people  of 
the  whole  world  today,  would  do  well  to  make 
a  meditation  on  that  thought  and  Its  sig- 
nificance In  the  realm  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship for  all  mankind. 

While  we  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  not 
excluding  our  enemies.  In  holy  charity  we  are 
bound  to  love  with  special  attachment  those 
people  with  whom  we  share  a  common  father- 
land. One's  nation  then  should  be  consid- 
ered a  sort  of  civil  family  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  particular 
loyalty  by  reason  of  which  he  might  be  re- 
quired to  do  acts  of  heroism  which  are 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

We  In  the  United  States  of  America  should 
make  loyalty  to  ovir  Nation  and  Its  p>eople  an 
indivisible  thing.    We  should  not  let  various 
Isms  divide  us.     As  for  Isms,  let   us  try   to 
achieve    a    greater    and    truer    Americanism 
When  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  antl- 
Semltlsm.   we    are   apt   to   speak    of    it    as   a 
Jewish  problem  rather  than  one  that   con- 
cerns all  of  us.     Some  of  us  view  anti-Semi- 
tism   In   the   light  of   Its   serious   economic. 
f>olltlcaI.  and  social  effects,  while  the  more 
conscientious  among    us   see   it    for   what    it 
really    Is — a    moral    problem — a    sin.     Autl- 
Semltlsm.  like  antl-Cathollcism,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  yardstick  of  our  failure  to  practice 
sound  Christian  ethics  In  all  of  our  serious 
public    problems.     If    in    the    place    of    true 
brotherhood— true  loyalty— true  patriotism — 
there  prevails  and  rages  within  a  nation  an 
egoistic   and   harsh    nationalism    Instead    of 
mutual  understanding,  peace  cannot  endure 
The    plans,    the    blue    prints    of    unity    and 
brotherhood    were    given    to    all    of    us    at 
Mount   Sinai.     The   Master   of    eternity,   the 
common  Architect,  God — gave  all  of  us  the 
10  commandments  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
morality      Let    us    take    stock    of    ourselves 
in   the   light  of  those  commands.     Can   you 
and  I  say  individually,  we  have  met  any  or 
all  of  their  requirements?    The  patriotism  of 
the  chaplains  whose  memory   we   revere   to- 
night was  not  a  cynical  flag-waving  type  of 
patriotism.    Theirs  was  a  God-inspired  kind 
of   patriotism   which   transcends    all    human 
understanding.     Their   example   of   love   and 
devotion  to  our  country  and  its  people  should 
be  practised  by  all  of  us      We  in  the  United 
States  should  be  alert  to  the  spellbinder  who 
would  try  to  stamjsede  us  into  a  national  or 
international  policy  inimical  to  the  human 
dignity    which   we   know    is   ours   by   divine 
revelation. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
position  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 


States  with  respect  to  the  aforementioned 
matters  is  In  keeping  with  and  follows  the 
recent  pronouncement  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  of  the  United  States  wherein  they 
again  relterat.ed  their  oft-repeated  state- 
m^ents  deploring  any  revival  nj  the  antl- 
semltic  prejudice  which  in  earlier  manifesta- 
tions culminated  m  such  terrible  disaster, 
and  wherein  they  further  state  that  whatever 
may  be  the  source  of  the  evil  or  the  ?lnister 
purpose  to  be  served,  the  danper  from  the 
recent  outbreak  of  religious  and  racial  bigot- 
ry should  be  immediately  recognized,  aiid  all 
clti2ierLS.  whether  Christiai^s  or  Jews,  and  all 
who  love  truth  and  Justice  should  strongly 
protest  privately  and  publicly  against  any 
further   such    manifeEtations 

Thus,  and  only  thus,  will  we  all  manifest 
the  true  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  patriotic 
Americanism  of  which  I  spealc. 


ATTEMPTS  TO  INnMIDATE  JUDGE 
KAUFMAN  UNDERSCORE  HIS  FINE 
JUDICIAL  RECORD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  recent 
newspat>er  articles  about  attempts  to  in- 
timidate District  Judge  Irving  R  Kauf- 
man should  be  cause  for  concern  to  every 
American  who  is  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  The  threats  against  this  dis- 
tinguished jurist  only  serve  to  emphasize 
the  courageous  record  he  has  established 
on  the  i:>ench 

According  to  news  dispatches,  four 
threatening  notes  have  been  directed  in 
recent  weeks  to  Judge  Kaufman's  18- 
year-old  son.  who  is  a  student  at  Syra- 
cuse University  Local  police  and  the 
FBI  are  sufficiently  concerned  about 
these  communications  to  step  in  and  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances. 

Thei'e  are  strong  indications  that 
the-^  attempt.s  to  cow  Judge  Kaufman 
have  stemmed  from  his  decision  last 
Januarj-  sentencing  the  20  hoodlum  del- 
egates to  the  now  infamous  gangland 
convention  at  Apalachin.  NY.  Some 
think  that  his  conduct  of  the  Rosenberg 
spy  trial  might  also  have  contributed  to 
these  recent  intimidation  attempts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  motivation  be- 
hind the.'^e  sinister  threats,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  repre.sent  blatant  efforts 
to  interfere  with  the  independent  judg- 
ment of  one  of  our  finest  judges.  While 
I  am  confident  that  our  law-enforcement 
officials  are  equal  to  this  challenge,  the 
connotations  it  raises  are  nothing  less 
than  shocking. 

I  am  certain  that  even  these  threat.^  to 
his  next  of  kin  will  do  nothing  to  shake 
the  judicial  responsibility  and  soundness 
of  judgment  which  Judge  Kaufman  ex- 
emplifies to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a 
true  measure  of  the  quality  of  this  out- 
standing jui-ist  that  he  has  not  wavered 
in  the  face  of  these  acts  of  vengeance. 
So  long  as  our  judiciary  is  manned  by 
people  of  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
caliber  of  Irving  Kaufman,  we  need  have 
no  fear  about  the  future  of  American 
justice 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Bartlett  in  the  chair* .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

iFrom   the  New   Yorfe   Herald  Tribune,  Apr. 
20,    19601 
Vendetta  Against  Judge  Kaufman 
News  that  members  of  the  family  of  Fed- 
eral   Judge    Irving    R.    Kaufman    have    been 
threatened  with  violence  Is  shocking  m  Itself 
and  disturbing   In   Its  connotations.     Judge 
Kaufman  Is  one  of  the  most  active  and  con- 
scientious   jurists    In    America.       Fate    has 
taken  him  into  more  than  one  man's  share 
of  im.portant  and  taxing  cases.    One  of  these- 
w;i3   the  Rosenberg  spy   trial.     Another  was 
the  matter  of  the   Apalachln  gangster   con- 
vennon      Whatever  tne  st.ikos  and  ':ie  pres- 
sures, Judge  Kaufman  has  never  shirked  his 
duty  or  sidestepped   his  responsibility. 

Since  last  January,  when  he  sentenced 
20  delegates  to  the  Inlamous  Apalachln  con- 
clave of  hoodlums.  Judge  Kaufman  has 
seemingly  been  a  man  marked  out  for  ven- 
geance— with  the  attacks  aimed  less  at  him- 
self personally  than  at  th  se  who  are  dear 
to  him.  Since  April  5,  four  threatening 
notes  have  been  sent  to  his  18-year-old  son, 
Richard,  a  studeia  at  Syracuse  University. 
They  are  deemed  serious  enough  for  the 
FBI  to  have  Joined  local  police  In  the  In- 
vestigation. 

We  are  confldent,  as  Judge  Kaufman  is, 
that  the  authorities  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  this  unpleasant  situation.  But  that 
It  should  exist  at  all  Is  distressing  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  American  Justice  and 
who  know  and  re-pect  one  of  the  Jurists 
who  typify  it  at  »ts  best. 


COURT  ACTION   EMPHASIZES  NEED 
FOR  WIRETAP  ACTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  de- 
cision just  handed  down  by  the  U.S.  comt 
of  appeals  m  New  York  is  a  :^tark  testi- 
monial to  the  critical  need  for  congres- 
sional action  to  deal  with  the  wiretap 
muddle. 

By  a  divided  vot?  a  majority  of  the 
court  refused  to  enjoin  the  introduction 
of  wiretap  evidence  in  two  State  court 
prosecutions  At  the  same  time,  every 
Judge  on  ihe  court  agreed  that  Federal 
law  makes  it  a  ciumral  offense  to  pre- 
sent such  evidence  in  a  State  court.  One 
Judge  went  so  far  a.s  to  mvite  the  US 
attorney  to  mstitui'^  criminal  proceed- 
ings aiu\inst  the  New  York  district  attor- 
neys if  they  attempted  to  introduce  any 
wii  •f'tap  evidence 

This  decision  emphasizes  tlie  incred- 
ible legal  situation  wh.ch  now  prevails. 
New  York  has  the  most  well-balanced. 
carefully  safeguarded,  up-to-date  laws 
on  the  subject  of  wiretapping  and  otiier 
forms  of  eavesdropping,  among  all  the 
States  m  the  Nation.  Nevertheless,  a 
New  York  district  attorney,  who  acts  in 
full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  New  York  law,  now  must  face  the  risk 
of  Federal  prosecution.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  illogical  and  in- 
defensible. 

If  crime  were  not  such  a  serious  prob- 
lem, the  present  situation  would  be  ludi- 
crous. I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  in 
Congress  intended,  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  was  passed,  to 
make  criminals  out  of  district  attorneys 
who  obtain  State  court  orders  permitting 
wiretapping.  We  must  act  promptly  to 
restore  some  sense  and  sanity  in  our 
handling  of  this  subject. 


Tiie  need  for  action  has  never  been 
more  evident.  This  is  a  responsibility 
Congre.ss  must  not  shirk.  I  am  hopeful 
that  tJ^.e  matter  will  be  given  early  at- 
tention and  that  a  solution  will  be  de- 
vised along  the  lines  of  a  bill  denomi- 
nated as  S  3340.  mtroduced  by  me  in 
the  Stnate,  and  mtroduced  m  the  other 
bodv  ty  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ccmmitt^'e  on  the  Judiciary,  Repre- 
sentatve  Emanuel  Celler. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t'lat  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  on  this  matter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thtre  beini,'  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  cndered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fo^ows: 

(U.i.    Court    of    Appeals    for    the    Second 
Circuit— Nos.  30d-307,  October  term.   1959 — 
(argu;d   March    8.    I960,    Decided    April    14. 
1960)-Docket  Nos    2G116-26147;    Burton  N. 
Pugach,    Petitioner -Appellant    v.    Honorable 
Jsidor':      Dollingcr.      I>istrict      Attorney      of 
Bronj.    County,    and    Honorable    Stephen    P. 
Kennedy,  Police  Commissioner  of   the   City 
of   New    York,    Respondent -Appellees:    John 
ORotrke,    Joseph    De    Grandis,    Frank    De 
Forte     Ernest    Zundel,    Herbert    Jacob.    Eu- 
gene Jacob,  Lawrence   Gallo.   Joseph   Gallo, 
Norm.in  J.  Clark.  Jr..  Charles  Dc  Forte.  An- 
thony  Pafumi,  also  known  as  Angela  Pafu- 
mi.    Kenneth     Ciazza.     Pasquale    Catroppa. 
P?iiUik)   Losquadro   and    Vincent    Losquadro. 
Plain  iff s- Appellants    v.    Manuel    W.    Levine, 
indiv:  iually ,    and    as    District    Attorney    of 
Nassau    County.    State    of    New    York,    and 
John    M.    Bcckmann.    individually,    and    as 
Comi  lissioner  of   Police  of  Nassau   County. 
State   of  New   York.   Defendants-Appellees.) 
Bel  ore:  Lumbard,  chief  Judge.  Clark,  Wa- 
termi  n.  Moore  and  Friendly,  circuit  Judges. 
PlalntifTs    appeal    from    Judgments    ren- 
dered   by    the    U.S.    District   Courts    for    the 
Southern  and  Eastern  Districts  of  New  York. 
Fredirlck    vanPelt    Bryan.    J.    and    Leo    F. 
Rayfl:l,  J  .  respectively,  in  two  suits  denying 
preliminary    injunctions   In    actions  seeking 
to  pijohlblt  Stnte  offlcers  from  divulging  In 
Statal  criminal    trials   cTldence  obtained   by 
thcrr^  through  the  topping  of  p'.nintifTs"  tele- 
phooB  wires  on  the  ground  thRt  Introduc- 
tion   of   such   evidence   would   constitute   a 
viola  Ion  of  section  805  of  the  Communlca- 
tlora  Act  of  1034,  47  U  S.C.  section  805    Judg- 
ment R  Hffl^med 

Hfbert  S  Slegnl.  New  Tnrk.  NY.,  for 
nppe  Innt  Burtrn  N    Pugnch. 

En  nr.url  Redf^eld,  New  Yor)?.  NY.,  for 
the  *ew  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ami- 
cus (urlae. 

If^lng  Anolllc,  assistant  district  attorney. 
Bronx  County  f Isidore  DolUnger.  district 
attorney  and  Walter  E  Dillon,  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney.  Bronx  County,  on  the  brief), 
for  f  ppellees  Isidore  DolUnger  and  Stephen 
V   Kmnedy. 

LoLils  J  Lefkowltz.  attorney  general.  State 
of  ^ew  York.  Samuel  A.  Hlrshowltz,  first 
assistant  attorney  general,  George  K.  Bem- 
Btelr ,  assistant  attorney  general,  and  Vin- 
cent A.  Marslcano,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, amicus  curiae. 

Arthur  Karger.  New  York,  NY  (Zoloto  & 
Karder,  Jacques  M.  SchlfTer.  Price  ft  lovlne 
and  |Leo  Healy  on  the  brief)  for  appellants 
John  O'Rourke.  et  al 

Hanry  P    DeVlne.  asslrtant  district  attor- 
ney, Nassau  County  (Manuel  W.  Levine.  dis- 
trict attorney,    on   the  brief  1,   for   appellees 
Manjiiel  W.  Levine  and  John  M.  Beckmann. 
Ltimbard.  chief  Judge: 

Ttie  question  for  decision  Is  whether  a 
Federal  court  should  enjoin  State  ofDcers 
front  divulging  wiretap  evidence  In  a  State 
crlninal  trial,  when  introduction  of  this  e\i- 
denc.e  will  constitute  the  violation  of  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  statute.     In  the  two  cases  be- 


fore us  Judges  Bryan  and  Rayflel  both  refused 
to  grant  injunctive  relief,  and  we  affirm  their 
Judgments. 

In  No.  S06.  Pugach  v    DolUnger.  appellant 
and  several  others  were  Indicted  In  Novem- 
ber 1959  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  bur- 
glary in  the  second  degree,  maiming,  assault 
In  the  second  degree  and  conspiracy.     TTielr 
case   was   jet    for   trial   on   January   7.    1960. 
About  2  weeks  before  the  trial  was  to  begin 
appellant  brought  this  suit  in  the  southern 
district   of   New   York   to   enjoin    the    Bronx 
County  district  attorney,  the  New  York  City 
Police  commissioner  and   their  agents   from 
making  U5e  at  the  state  trial  of  evidence  ob- 
talnf^  by  tapping  appellant's  telephone  wires 
in  June  1959  and  of  evidence  obtained  by  the 
use  of  Information  overheard   in  the  course 
of  the  tapping     The  complaint  alleged  that, 
althotJgh  the  wiretap  was  obtained  pursuant 
to    state    court    authorization    and    In    ac- 
cordance with  a  £tat«  statute.  Its  dlvulgence 
would   constitute  a   violation  of  section  605 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  47  U  S  C. 
section  605      It  further  stated  that  wiretap 
evidence    had    been    Introduced    before    the 
grand  Jury   In  obtaining  appellant's   Indict- 
ment and  that  the  district  attorney  Intended 
to  make  use  of  such  evidence  at  trial      The 
district  attorney  has  not  denied  that  he  ex- 
pects to  U!=e   wiretap   evidence,   nor  does   he 
contest  appellant's  allegations  that  appellant 
will  be  subject  to  Irreparable  Injury  If  con- 
victed   by    means   of   such    evidence.     Judge 
Bryan,   relying   primarily   upon   Stefanelli  v. 
Jlfmard    (342    US.    117    (1951).    declined    to 
grant  a  preliminary  Injunction  and  dismissed 
the  complaint.     Pugach   v.   Sullttsin    (180  F 
Supp.  66   (SD.NY     1960)       Upon  motion   by 
appellant,  this  court  stayed  Introduction  of 
the  wiretap  evidence,  pending  determination 
of  the  appeal.' 

In  No.  37  ORourke  v.  L^rine,  appellants 
are  presently  on  trial  In  the  Nassau  County 
Court  on  an  Indictment  charging  them  with 
conspiracy,  extortion,  attempted  extortion 
and  coercion  The  selection  of  Jurors  began 
on  February  1,  1960  and  the  taking  of  tefU- 
mony  started  a  week  later  Suit  in  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York  to  enjoin  the 
Introduction  of  wiretap  evidence  wus  com- 
menced on  February  18,  1960  The  allega- 
tions of  the  appellnnta"  bill  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  In  the  Pug«cb  com 
though  in  O'Rourke  the  district  attorney  hu 
stated  on  the  record  In  th«  St«t«  court  trliU 
hi*  intention  to  make  um  of  wlrtup  evi- 
dence. Judge  RnyQcl  denied  a  prelimlaary 
injunction,  distinguishing  the  grant  of  the 
«uy  pending  appeal  In  Pugach  on  the 
ground  that  much  greater  disruption  of  the 
State  court  proceeding  would  result  were 
the  Introduction  of  evidence  In  a  trial 
already  In  proffreea  enjoined  Both  this 
court  and  aubsequently  Mr  Justice  Harlan 
of  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  stay  the 
Introduction  of  the  wiretap  evidence  pend- 
ing appeal. 

We  convened  an  en  banc  session  of  the 
court  to  hear  these  appeals. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  was 
properly  founded  upon  section  1337  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  which  states  that  "the  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
of  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  arising 
under  any  act  of  Congress  regulating  com- 
merce. •  •  •"  The  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  an  "act  of  Congress  regulating  com- 
merce."    (See  Benanti  v.  Untied  States  (356 


'2  Clr.,  Feb.  11,  1960.  sllpsheet  p.  731. 
There  were  three  opinions.  Judge  Medina 
voted  to  grant  the  stay  on  grounds  that 
would  lead  equally  to  the  grant  of  an  In- 
junction. Judge  Waterman  concurred  In 
the  grant  solely  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
lest  the  case  become  moot  before  the  appeal 
could  be  decided  Judge  Madden  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  sitting  with  the  coiurt  by 
designation,  dissented. 


^^ 
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US  96  104-10;  (1957));  cf  Mulford  v  Smxth 
(307  US.  38,  4'$  (19391.)  Since  the  asserted 
right  to  relief  is  based  upon  section  «)5  of 
the  O>mmunl'atlons  Act,  a  suit  U>  protect 
the  Federal  right  agaliist  Impairment  by 
State  offlcers  s  a  suit  "arising  under"  the 
Federal  statut<'  lA.FofL  v.  Watson  (37  U.S. 
682,  560  591    (    94«)  ).» 

Section  605  of  the  CJommunlcatlons  Act 
states  in  pertinent  part:  "No  person  not 
being  authorlied  by  the  sender  shall  Inter- 
cept any  conimunlcatlon  and  divulge  the 
existence,  contents,  substance,  purport,  ef- 
fect, or  meaning  of  sxich  Intercepted  com- 
munication to  any  person."  In  Nardon  v. 
United  States  (302  US  379  (1937)  and  308 
U.S.  338  (193J)),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  under  section  606  evidence  obtained 
from  wiretapping  by  Federal  ofHcers  was  In- 
admissible in  a  Federal  court.  In  Schwartz 
v.  Texas  (344  US.  199  (1962)),  upon  direct 
review  of  a  State  criminal  conviction  ic  was 
held  that  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  evi- 
dence obtalnel  by  State  offlcers  was  not  pro- 
hibited by  sec' Jon  606  The  Coiut  stated  that 
It  would  not  presume.  In  the  absence  of 
any  clear  manifestation  of  Intent,  that  Con- 
gress lntendc<l  to  supersede  a  State  rule  of 
evidence  pem-lttlng  the  Introduction  of  evi- 
dence obtained  by  State  officers  and  di- 
vulged In  violation  of  a  Federal  statute  Two 
years  ago.  In  Henanti  v  United  States,  supra. 
the  Court  held  that  wiretap  evidence  ob- 
tained by  Stfte  offlcers  was  not  admissible 
in  a  Federal  court,  although  the  evidence 
was  procured  In  accordance  with  a  New  York 
State  statute  authorizing  wiretapping  pur- 
suant to  Cou-t  order.'     The  Court  reasoned 

•Whether  Jurisdiction  may  also  He  under 
28  use.  sec.   1343(3)    we  do  not  decide. 

Sec   1343  provides  In  part: 

"The    dlstr  ct    courts    shall    have   original 
Jurisdiction   of  any    civil    action    authorized 
by  law  to  be  commenced  by  any  person: 
•  •  •  •  • 

"S.  To  redress  the  deprivation,  under  color 
of  any  State  law.  statute,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, custom  or  usage,  of  any  right,  priv- 
ilege or  Immunity  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zens or  of  all  per»<^)ns  wUhln  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Unlteti  SUles  " 

IM  McOune  v  AmrHn  (101  F  Supp.  414 
(D  Md  1951)),  the  court  held  that  It  did 
not  tiave  Juilsdicilon  of  a  suit  Identical  In 
nature  to  Ih  it  here  under  arc  1343(3).  unce 
Mc  605  la  n'>t  un  "aci  of  CungroM  provtCUnf 
for  equiil  rik  hu  of  clll/ens"  as  that  phr«M 
U  used  m  sec  1343(3 ».  In  Sttfanelli  T 
Mmard  1 342  US  117  (1951)),  U\t  Supreme 
Court  reser\cd  the  queetion  whether  Juris- 
diction lay  iinder  sec,  1343(3)  In  a  suit  to 
enjoin  the  lnlri-)ducllon  of  evidence  In  a 
State  trial  on  tlie  ground  that  the  evidence 
WM  obtainid  by  meiins  of  an  unlawful 
search  and  seizure 

•Sec  8l3a  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedires,  under  which  the  wiretap 
orders  were  Issued  In  Benanti  and  in  the 
cases  before  us  states  In  part: 

"An  ex  p  irte  order  for  the  interception, 
overhearing  or  recording  of  telegraphic  or 
telephonic  communications  may  be  Issued 
by  any  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  or  Judge 
of  a  county  court  or  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  county  of  New  York  upon 
oath  or  afBrmatlon  of  a  district  attorney, 
or  of  the  attorney  general  or  of  any  officer 
above  the  rank  of  sergeant  of  any  police 
department  of  the  State  or  of  any  political 
BubdlvUlon  thereof,  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  evidence  of  crime  may 
be  thvis  obtained  and  Identifying  the  par- 
ticular telei^hone  number  or  telegraph  line, 
and  particularly  describing  the  person  or 
persons  whose  communications  are  to  be 
Intercepted  overheard,  or  recorded  and  the 
purpose  thereof  •  •  *  Any  such  order  shall 
be   effective    for    the   time   specified    therein 


that  under  section  60i  Congress  Intended  to 
exclude  from  use  In  Uie  PedM-al  courts  evi- 
dence the  dlvulgence  of  which  would  be 
unlawful,  regardless  of  Its  source  Though 
the  Court  made  clear  that  tapping  coupled 
with  dlvulgence  was  a  violation  of  section 
605,  even  when  done  pursuant  to  State  law.  it 
carefully  distinguished  the  decision  in 
Schwartz  v.  Te^a:.  supra.* 

Appellants  contend  that  we  should  en- 
join the  defendants  from  introducing  wire- 
tap evidence  In  the  State  court  trials,  since 
the  dlvulgence  of  this  evidence  will  violate 
section  605.  They  contend  that  If  we  do 
not  Intervene,  they  will  be  subject  to  Irrep- 
arable injury,  because.  If  the  evidence  Is 
Introduced  and  they  are  found  guilty  their 
convictions  will  not  be  subject  to  reversal 
on  appeal  either  under  New  York  law  See 
People  V.  Variano  (5  NY.  2d  391.  185  N  Y.S. 
2d  1  (1959)).  or  Federal  law,  Schwartz  v. 
Tcza.'.  supra. 

The  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  Federal 
court  to  grant  equitable  relief  Is  a  matter 
of  discretion.  In  each  case  the  court  must 
balance  the  factors  for  and  against  the  use 
of  Its  power.  See  Douglas  v  City  of  Jean- 
ette  (319  U.S.  157  (1943)).  Here  we  think 
that  the  district  courts  properly  concluded 
that  the  balance  weighs  against  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  to  grant  injunctive  relief 
We  agree  that  in  the  circumstances  of  these 
two  cases  a  Federal  court  should  not  Inter- 
vene in  criminal  prosecution  by  a  State  for 
violation  of  its  criminal  laws.  See  Voci  v. 
Sforb   (235  F    2d  48   (3  Clr    1956)  ). 

Both  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  often  Indicated  their  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  between  the 
States'  administration  of  their  laws  and  the 
use  of  Federal  equity  power  b.v  restriction 
or  withholding  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts.  See,  e.g..  28  U  S.C.  sections  1342, 
2283;  Stefanelli  v.  Minard.  supra:  Watson  v. 
Buck  (313  U.S.  387  (1941));  JVfaryJand  v. 
Soper  (270  U.S.  9.  270  U.S.  36,  and  270  U.S. 
44  (1926)).  Moreover,  Congress,  In  section 
601  of  the  Communications  Act,  has  provided 
that  violation  of  section  6o6  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor." and  we  have  held  thnt  section 
605  creates  a  civil  action  for  damages  in  favor 
of  one  whoee  line  Is  tapped  Hpume-.sfr  v 
ReitmeUter  (162  F  Sd  691  (2  Clr  (1947i  i 
Finally,  we  ccnnot  overlook  the  long  recog- 
nised principle  of  equity,  bi\sed  upon  the 
policy  of  preaervlng  the  right  to  Jury  Ulal, 
that  a  court  ahouUl  not  enjoin  Uie  coni- 
mlaalon  of  a  crime.     With  these  factors  m 


but  not  for  a  period  of  more  than  2  months 
unlMS  extended  or  renewed  by  Uic  justice 
or  judge  who  signed  and  issued  the  original 
order  upon  satisfying  himself  that  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  Is  In  the  public  Interest." 

Sec,  813a  was  orlglnixUy  eu  icied  In  1942 
pursunnt  to  art.  1,  sec  12  par  2  of  the 
New  York  constitution  adopted  In  1938. 
which  states: 

•The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
against  unreasonable  Interception  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  communications  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  ex  parte  orders  or  war- 
rants shall  Issue  only  upon  oath  or  affirma- 
tion that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  thus 
obtained,  and  Identifying  the  particular 
means  of  communication,  and  particularly 
describing  the  person  or  persons  whose  com- 
munications are  to  be  Intercepted  and  the 
purpose  thereof." 

'  Whether  both  a  tapping  and  a  dlvulgence 
are  necessary  for  a  violation  of  sec.  605  wfis 
specifically  reserved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Benanti.  See  355  U.S.  at  100  n.  5  Since 
both  elements  are  involved  here,  we  need 
not  consider  whether  tapping  alone  is  law- 
ful. 

•  Convictions  have  been  upheld  under  sec- 
tion 501  for  violation  of  secUon  605.  Eg., 
United  States  v  Oris  (247  F  2d  860  (2  Clr. 
1957)). 


mind  we  do  not  think  that  a  Federal  court 
should  Interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  a 
State  criminal  proceeding  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  means  of  vindicating  r.ny 
prtviite  rights  created  by  section  605. 

We  are  guided  In  our  determination  by  the 
decision  of  .the  Supreme  CJourt  In  Stefanelli 
V.  Minard.  supra.  There  the  Court  held  that 
a  Federal  court  should  reluse  to  intervene  In 
a  State  criminal  proceedine  to  enjoin  the  use 
of  evidence  claimed  to  h.ive  been  secured  by 
an  unlawful  search  and  seizure  contrary  to 
the  foiirth  amendment  The  plaintiff's  claim 
In  Siefameili  wrvs  closely  analogous  to  that 
made  here — that  since  imder  Wolf  v  Colorado 
(338  US  25  (194911.  admission  in  a  State 
court  of  evidence  ohtAined  by  an  unlawful 
search  and  seizure  would  not  be  ground  for 
reversal  of  the  conviction,  a  Federal  court 
should  enjoin  the  introduction  of  such  evi- 
dence. Mr  Justice  Frankfurter's  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  refu.'5lng  injunctive  relief 
in  Stefanelli  are  equally  applicable  here: 

"Tlie  con.'.equences  of  exercising  the  equi- 
table power  here  Invoked  are  not  the  con- 
cern of  a  merely  doctrinaire  alertness  to  pro- 
tect the  proper  sphere  of  the  States  In  en- 
forcing their  criminal  law  If  we  were  to 
sanction  this  Interv-entlon,  we  would  expose 
every  Slate  criminal  prosecution  to  insup- 
portable disruption  E^■ery  question  of  pro- 
cedural du<;  process  of  law — with  its  far- 
flung  and  undefined  range — would  invite  a 
flanking  movement  against  the  system  of 
State  court-s  by  resort  to  the  Federal  forum, 
with  review  if  need  be  to  this  Court,  to  de- 
termine the  issue  Asserted  unconstitution- 
ality in  the  Impaneling  and  selection  of  the 
grand  and  petit  Juries,  in  the  failure  to  ap- 
point counsel.  In  the  admission  of  a  confes- 
sion, in  the  creation  of  an  unfair  trial 
atmosphere,  in  the  misconduct  of  the  triaJ 
court — all  would  provide  ready  oppxjrtunities. 
which  conscientious  counsel  might  be  b<.^und 
to  employ,  to  subvert  the  orderly,  effective 
prosecution  of  local  crime  In  local  courts. 
To  suggest  these  difficulties  Is  to  recognize 
their  solution' — (footnotes  oii'tted)  342 
U.S    at  123-1»4 

It    is    urged    that    Stefanelli    difers    from 
tlie  civsei  octore  us  in  that  tliere  tlie  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law  was  the  unlawful  search 
Itself,  whuh  had  already  taken  place  at  the 
ilmt»   of    the   suit    for  injunctive   relief   and 
which    the    Fedcriil    court    c^nild    therefore 
not    prevent      while    here    the    very    act    of 
divulging    the   evidence    will    conatitute    the 
C'.unmlsaion  of  a  t^Kleml  crime     The  distmc- 
tuni     is     U't     persuayUe        The     drcl!*''>t>     in 
StefunelU    wa.s    pltvced      >u    tui    r-ivl,    ti..:t'\v 
ground.  iM.t  wa.s  the  rxi>iTK.'.ii>n  >  '  i»  >:ei,ii,i. 
PviUcy    ug.-Mnst    "piecemeal"    Inti  rvention    by 
the  FVdenl  courtJ»  in  State  pHKeedings   for 
the    purpcv^e    of    litigating    collateral    isw-ues. 
M  ireovor,    the    fact     that    the    dlvulgence    of 
the  evidence  sought  t^^i  be  enjoined  will  con- 
stlttue    the    commission    of    a    crime    is    not 
slgnincant,  since  (he  plaintiffs  must  prevail. 
If  at  all,  by  vli.dlration  of  their  own  rights 
under  section  COS.  n^t  by  collateral  enforce- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
prosecute    under    section    501.      As    the    Su- 
preme   Court    said   In    Schwartz    v.    Texas. 
supra,  at  pnge  201,  "the  Introduction  of  the 
Intercepted  communications  would  Itself  be 
a    violation    of    the   statute"    Is     "simply    an 
additional    f&ctor   for   the   State   to  consider 
in  formulating  a  rule  of  evidence  for  use  in 
its  own  courts.     Enforcement  of  the  statu - 
torv     prohibition     In     section     605     can     be 
achieved  under  t.hc  penal  provision  of  section 
501." 

Neither  do  we  find  It  a  persuasive  ground 
of  dlstlnrtlon  that  Stefanelli  was  an  isolated 
case  of  Federal  law  violation  in  New  Jersey 
rather  than  what  Is  called  a  consistent  pat- 
tern in  New  York  Indeed.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  constant  conflicts  that  would 
be  engendered  between  Federal  and  State 
courts  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  such  a  pat- 
tern would  make  thU  an  a  fortiori  case  tot 
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refusal  to  interfere.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  Issuance  of  Injunctions  In  these 
two  cases  would  lead  New  York  prosecutors 
to  de&ist  from  this  time  forward  from  of- 
fe'ir."  wiretap  evidence  in  New  York  courts 
as  "permitted  by  the  law  of  that  State.  On 
the  contrary,  the  district  courts  would  be 
flooded  wltri  suits  for  Injunctions  against 
the  use  of  wiretap  evidence  and  Its  alleged 
fruits  m  the  State  courts,  with  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  deternuiang  j'ost  what 
evidence  wus  proposed  to  be  introduced  and 
whether  the  trial  had  reached  such  a  stage 
that  vlndicauon  of  tlie  Federal  right  should 
be  subordinated  to  practical  conslderatluna 
of  state  law  enforcement;  and  all  these  de- 
terminations would  be  subject  to  appeal, 
with  the  prc>aecution  obstructed  In  the 
meanwhile.  Onr  respect  for  the  supremacy 
clause  is  deep  and  abiding  But,  as  recog- 
nized in  StefanelU  v.  Aft/tard,  direct  inter- 
ference by  Federal  courts  in  State  criminal 
trials  is  quite  a  di.Terent  matter  from  t'^.e 
analogies  suggested  by  our  brother  Clark 
The  stay  granted  by  this  court  in  Pugach 
V  DoUinger  is  v;icated.  The  Judgments  are 
afllrmed. 


Congmas    In    the    Pe<Ipral 
roughi 


Waterman,  circuit  Judge,  concurring: 
I    concur    In    the    result    reached    in    both 
cases   by   the   majority    of   the   court;    but   I 
believe  I  should  sep.-irately  state  certain  Indi- 
vidual views 

The  injunction  sought  by  petitioners  In 
O'Rourke  et  al.  v.  Levine  must  be  denied  A 
Jury  had  been  impaneled,  trial  hid  alre.idy 
begun,  and  som.e  testimony  had  already  been 
adduced,  when  the  district  court  was  Im- 
portuned to  afTect  future  trial  developments 
by  an  Injunction  order  which.  If  gr^nt'Kl, 
might  limit  the  people's  further  proof  Th« 
disruptive  ccmpllcatlons  that  ensue  when 
Federal  Judicial  power  Is  exercised  to  Inter- 
fere with  a  State  court  criminal  trial  after 
testimony  has  been  received  there  clearly 
dictate  that  we  afllrm  the  action  below  A 
proper  respect  for  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  States  and  the  courts  of  the 
States  vmder  the^e  cir-umstanres  permits. 
in  my  belief,  no  other  result  If  at  trlr^l  it 
appears  thnt  section  605  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  Ls  viointed  by  an  unauthor- 
l«ed  dlvulgence  bv  »  witness  vmder  oath  of 
an  Intercepted  <N-»mmunlcatlon  the  United 
States  can  enfor^.-e  that  vl-ilatlon  against  the 
witness  by  prosecuting  him  under  section 
501  of  that  act  In  fact  as  I  road  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  speaking  for  a  unani- 
mous court  m  Bf-rxanti  v  Untf'-.'i  Staffs-  (:?55 
US  96.  at  1C3-106*.  even  though  the  Inter- 
ception was  authorized  by  a  New  York  State 
wiretap  order,  the  divulgence  would  be  such 
a  clear  violation  of  the  Federal  Communl,?a- 
tlons  Act  that  Federal  prosecuting  officers 
would  be  expt-cted  t^^  so  prosecute. 

Thougn  I  also  concur  In  the  result  the 
majority  reaches  in  Pugach  v.  Dollinger  and 
Kennedy,  the  problems  presented  to  us  in 
that  situation  are  much  more  difficult  to 
resolve.  There  trial  is  not  underway,  and  an 
Injunction  Issued  by  us  In  the  exercise  of 
our  equity  powers  to  preserve  compliance 
with  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  any- 
thing In  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  will 
not  dlsrtipt  a  trial  or  cr'^ate  any  confusi  >n. 
Forbidding  the  Introduction  of  wiretap  testi- 
mony at  a  trial  not  yet  begun  would  only 
serve  to  prevent  cotmsel  from  introducing 
certain  material:  It  would  neither  stay  the 
criminal  prosecution  Itself,  nor  embarrass 
the  progress  of  a  trial,  nor  require  a  mld- 
t-i.al  shift  of  strategy.  And  though  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  two  other  States  In 
o\ir  circuit,  does  not  Inquire  how  offered 
evidence  was  obtained,  the  quashing  of 
wiretap  evidence  In  advani^e  of  trial  would 
not  appear  to  be  an  unwarranted  Intrusion 
by  us  Into  Sta*e  affairs  inasmuch  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  very  sp>eclal  In- 
terest in  this  field,  an  Interest  set  forth  by 


Communications 
Act  wtith  such  thoroiIghneM  as  to  preempt 
the  States  from  regxilation  save  for  ceruun 
stated  excepUons  nut  here  applicable 
(Benanti  v.  United  States,  355  U.S.  96,  103- 
106  (U'07)  )  . 

I  rei-elve  the  Impression  fn^m  reading  the 
majority  opinion  that  the  majority,  al- 
though having  a  deep  and  abiding  respect 
for  the  supremacy  clause,  does  not  think  that 
a  Fecler.il  court  should  ever  Interfere  with 
the  p-osecution  of  a  State  criminal  pro- 
ceediaz. 

T  >  tuch  doctrine  I  cannot  subscribe. 
In  r  rder  to  preserve  as  best  can  be  the 
pluralism  of  our  form  of  Government  It  Ls 
true  'iiv?.t  In  the  exercise  of  a  proper  Judicial 
self-rtstraint  we  should  ever  hcfclUite  to  In- 
terfer»«  with  State  criminal  proceedings — 
even  ts  here — where  It  Is  claimed  that  un- 
less ;!fe  do  Interfere  there  will  be  open  and 
overt  violations  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

But(  It  Is  also  true  that  though,  as  a  gen- 
eral piJllcy.  we  should  refuse  to  act,  there  are 
"excef'tlonal  cases  which  call  for  the  inter- 
position of  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent  Ir- 
reparlble  Injury  which  Is  clear  and  Immi- 
nent!—Chief  J'Jstlce  Stone  speaking  for  the 
Court!  in  Douglas  v  City  of  Jeannette  (319 
U.S.  457  at  163  ) . 

Putach  v.  Dollinger  Is  an  exceptional  case, 
and  I",  may  well  be  that  Judge  Clark  and 
Judg*  Medina  are  soundest  In  their  ap- 
proach U3  the  problems  It  poses.  I  have 
hesittted  to  agree  w.th  them  only  because 
I  ha-.'L"  faith  that  there  Is  no  clear  Irrepara- 
ble injury  to  Pugach  at  this  time.  I  assume, 
arguendo,  that  divulgence  of  information 
obtained  by  wiretap  at  his  Bronx  County 
trial  will  do  Pugach  irreparable  Injury;  but 
I  am  not  willing  also  to  assume  that  a  New 
York  State  trial  Judge  will  permit  such  evi- 
dence to  be  admitted  over  the  objection  of 
defense  counsel  After  all.  New  York  SUt« 
Judg«s,  as  we.  were  bound  when  they  took 
offlc,  to  sui)port  the  CoaslUutlou  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  fully  cognlBant 
of  article  VI.  cl.vuse  2  thereof: 

•a  This  ConsUtuUoJi,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Unlt«d  SUtea  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
Buanre  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  Uie  auUiorlty  of 
Uie  Cni'i-d  St.i»tP8.  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  lU.-  l.iad.  and  tlie  Judges  In  every  State 
sh..;.  bo  ij  uad  ihrreby,  any  tiling  In  the  Con- 
sliiulion  ot  laws  of  any  State  to  the  c  n- 
trary  notwltlistandlng," 

Sc»U'arf;  v.  Tcjoa  (344  U.S.  199  (1962)), 
aii  1  i'. 'Mnfi  V  t/nifrrf  States,  supra,  make 
clear,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  court  In 
the  f  resent  case  recognize,  that  divulgence 
of  tne  contents  of  a  wiretap  unless  the  di- 
vulgence Is  authorized  by  the  sender  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  sections  605  and 
501.  It  Is  therefore  presumptuous  to  aasume 
that  a!iy  New  York  State  trial  Judge  will 
acqitiesce  to  the  commission  of  a  crime 
agalcst  the  United  States  in  his  presence  In 
his  (}  jurtroom  by  a  witness  testifying  under 
oathi 

Tl|  )Ugh  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear 
that  I  expect  that  no  evidence  of  Intercepted 
compiunlcatlons  will  be  admitted  at  trial  and 
that!  It  Is  principally  because  of  this  belief 
that  I  concur  In  the  result  reached  by  the 
majority,  nevertheless  If  I  believed  otherwise 
I  might  still  refuse  to  Issue  an  Injunction  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  Douglas  v  City  of  Jean- 
nette tuDra.  If  the  offered  evidence  Is  ad- 
mi- wd.  de«;pite  Benantl,  supra,  and  If  Pugach 
is  c ou  victod  and  his  conviction  Is  affirmed  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals — see  Peo- 
ple V  Dinarx  (6  NY.  2d  715.  185  N.Y.S.  2d 
805  (19.59).  cert,  denied.  361  US  839);  Peo- 
ple V  Varxano  (5  NY.  2d  391.  185  N.Y.S. 
2d  1  (1959)) — even  then  that  conviction  Is 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  possibility  of  a  final  Federal  review  of  a 
Fe<liial  question  is  perhaps  enough  so  that 
unde-  Douglas  v  City  of  Jeannette.  supra. 
Pugfcrh  may  have  an  adequate  remedy  at 
law.   and  an  Injunction  ought  not  to  Issue. 


Where  a  State  persistently  sancUons  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law,  due  process  coasldera- 
tions  may  arise,  see  Judge  Medina's  concur- 
ring opinion  In  United  States  ex  rel.  Grazi- 
ano  V.  McMann  (2  Clr.  Feb.  11.  I960).  As  I 
Indicated  in  my  majority  opinion  In  Grazl- 
ano.  I  am  unpersuaded  for  I  believe  Schwartz 
v.  Texas  to  be  controlling  But  my  opinion 
In  that  case  is  hardly  the  final  one.  and  since 
Judge  Medina's  position  Is  well-reasoned.  It 
affords  plaintiffs  something  more  than  a  faint 
prospect  that  his  expected  State  convlcUon 
will  be  reviewable  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
certiorari.  The  precise  question  has  never 
been  decided,  and  In  light  of  the  dicta  in 
Salzburg  v.  Maryland  (346  U.S.  545  (1954)) 
and  Wolf  v  Colorado  ( 338  U  S  25  (  1948  )  ) .  the 
possibility  of  direct  review  is  strong  enough 
to  Justify  my  concurrence  In  the  result 
reached  by  the  majority.  Nor  should  we 
overlook  the  poeslblllty  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  grant  certiorari  to  reconsider 
Srhxoartz  v.  Texas. 

Furthermore,  I  should  point  out  that  I 
not  only  differ  from  the  majority  wherein 
they  apparently  suggest  that  a  Federal  court 
should  never  interfere  with  a  State  criminal 
prosecution,  but  I  also  differ  from  them 
wherein  they  rely  for  their  result  upon  the 
doctrine  expressed  In  Ste/anelU  v.  Minard 
(342  U.S.  117  (1951)  ).  Without  in  the  least 
detracting  from  the  force  of  that  opinion 
It  Is  my  belief  that  that  cr'^e  and  lu  doc- 
trine are  alike  Inapplicable  here.  In  Stefa- 
nclll  whatever  Federal  crmie  was  present 
had  been  fully  committed  before  the  Fed- 
eral court  was  unportuued  to  interfere  with 
the  SUte  court  proceedings.  Here  the 
threatened  commission  of  Federal  crime  Is 
sought  to  be  prevented  by  an  application 
for  relief  to  a  Federal  court  In  adv;aice  of 
tlie  occurrence  In  the  unlikely  event  a 
person  were  officially  advised  that  hU  l^ome 
was  to  be  illegally  searched  by  SUte  ofUcera 
on  a  particular  dale.  I  would  suppose  he 
could  readily  obtain  injunctive  relief  from  a 
Federal  court  It  would  be  In  this  pciture 
of  affairs  that  the  two  situations  would  be 
similar 

One  nnal  point  needs  to  be  made  Nor- 
mally it  Is  not  the  province  of  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  to  suggest  to  a  US. 
dlainct  attorr»ey  how  bt  ahould  perform 
his  duties. 

I  point  out  that  in  oral  argument  t>efor« 
this  court  sitting  In  l>«nc  counsel  for  the 
Pugach  respondent -nppelleM  did  not  deny 
Uiat  It  was  planned  to  offer  wiretap  evi- 
dence al  that  trial,  and  therebv  did  not 
deny  to  five  Federal  Judges  in  open  c»iurl  an 
intent  to  commit  a  Federal  crimp  If  such 
a  crime  is  comnillt.ed  and  remains  unpros- 
ecuted  after  It  has  been  stated  by  the  Ufl. 
Supreme  Court  In  Schwartz  v  Teras  supra, 
at  page  201.  and  by  us  here  that  tlie  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  may  be  adequately 
protected  through  enforcement  of  the  pnnal 
provisions  of  section  501.  there  will  have 
been  a  most  extraordinary  affront  to  this 
court.  Accordingly  I  ask  that  the  US  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  follow  the  proceedings  in  People 
v.  Pugach  with  the  closest  attention.  Simi- 
larly, I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  eastern  dlsti-lct  of  New 
York  to  the  proceedings  in  People  v. 
O'Rourke,  etc. 

Cl.ork,  circuit  Judge  (dissenting)  : 
In  Its  latest  pronouncement  upon  the  Is- 
sue, the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  find  exception  for  State  offi- 
cers from  the  sweeping  Federal  ban  on  un- 
authorized Interception  and  divulgence  of 
"any  communications,"  contained  In  section 
605  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act,  47 
U.S  C  section  605.  Speaking  through  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  a  unani- 
mous Court  finds  "that  Congre«.s.  setting 
out  a  prohibition  In  plain  terms,  did  not 
mean  to  allow  State  legislation  which  would 
contradict    that    section    and    that    policy." 


And  It  points  out  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
grant  exceptions,  though  strongly  impor- 
tuned to  do  so  (Benanti  v.  United  States, 
355  U.S.  96,  :.06.   106). 

Notwithstanding  its  decisive  character, 
there  Is  n(H^lng  surprising  In  the  Court's 
statement;  Indeed.  It  would  have  been  sur- 
prising had  the  Court  said  less.  For  the 
absolute  character  of  the  prohibition  has 
been  steadily  emphasized  over  the  years  and 
the  attempt  to  make  the  statute  say  less 
than  it  does  has  been  conspicuously  unsuc- 
cessful. 80  we  must  accept  the  interpreta- 
tion that  wiretapping,  whether  by  State  offi- 
cers or  by  anyone  else.  Is  simply  and  shortly 
forbidden  by  Federal  law,  subject  to  severe 
penalties  of  fliie  and  Imprisonment  (47 
use.  sec.  801).  Attack  must  therefore 
be  limited  ti  the  need  of  new  legislation 
because  of  Itj  hampering  effects  on  law  en- 
forcement If  prosecuting  officials  cannot  have 
the  benefit  of  at  least  controlled  wiretapping. 
Involved  are  surely  weighty  arguments  of 
public  policy  which  the  legislative  body 
should  weigh.'  But  these  argumenu  have 
not  as  yet  prevailed  with  the  only  govern- 
mental agency  having  authority  to  act  to 
modify  the  existing  law,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  they  car  affect  the  responsibility  of  U.S. 
Judges  to  enforce  that  law.  Hence  for  us  I 
see  no  e8cap<;  but  to  start  with  the  premise 
that  we  are  faced  with  repeated  open  and 
acknowledged  violations  of  Federal  law 
which  we  are  assured  will  be  continued  until 
and  unless  Federal  authorities  Intervene. 

Thus  we  have  an  absolute  Impasse  going 
so  far  as  to  l>e  almost  ludicrous  If  the  issue 
were  not  so  fundamentally  serious.  It  seems 
generally  conceded  that  wire  tapping  Is  an 
evil  thlnf?.  particularly  when  employed  by 
criminal  or  underworld  characters  and  their 
associates  '^'el  It  has  not  l>een  p-jsslble  to 
enforce  the  law  against  such  persons  when 
at  the  same  time  It  is  not  enforced  against 
even  more  oi>en  violators,  albeit  with  loftier 
motives"  Thus  one  restrained  comment 
puts  it  mildly;  "Weighing  the  indivlduara 
right  to  privticy  against  the  need  lor  effecti\'e 
detecUon  of  criminals,  we  are  met  with  the 
kind  of  confiicl  of  values  which  characterlaea 
many  ar«M  cf  our  Jaw  and  our  aoclal  or^nl- 
•atlon  In  the  caae  of  wiretapping,  how- 
ever, this  competition  of  social  InieresU  haa 
r««uUed  In  s  dangerous  stalemate — a  failure 
to  find  a  workable  adjustment— which  leaves 
Mr  .Smith,  the  average  clUaen.  at  the  mercy 
of  the  more  ruthless  in  our  population.  For, 
despite  the  statutes  and  Judicial  decl.slons 
which  purptrt  to  regulate  wiretapping,  to- 
day this  proctlce  flourishes  as  a  wide-open 
operation  at  Uie  Federal,  Slate,  municipal, 
and  private  levels."  (Westln,  "The  Wlre- 
Tapplng  Pro  Diem;  An  Analysis  and  a  Legls- 
laUve  Proposal,"  52  Col.  L.  Rev.  165.  187 
(1952).) 

Professor  Westln  goes  on  to  point  out  (from 
a  careful  anilysls  of  congressional  hesLrlngs 
and  other  cited  material)  how  this  stale- 
mate affects  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  ordi- 
nary citizens,  as  well  as  others,  and  how  the 
critlci7ed  pr  ictlce  taps  the  conversation  of 
public  officials  in  every  sort  of  Government 
agency,  of  businessmen  in  business  organl- 


'  That  the  legislative  Is  the  correct  and  In- 
deed the  only  approach  to  a  solution  is  the 
tenor  of  a  discriminating  article  by  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Joint  legislative 
committee  to  study  Illegal  Interception  of 
communications.  Savarese.  "Eavesdropping 
and  the  Law."  46  ABA  J.  263  (1960).  See 
aLso  Gerhart  "Let's  T.ike  the  Hypocrisy  Out 
of  Wlrctapp.ng."  30  NY.  St.  B.  Bull.  268 
(1958);  Williams.  "Wiretapping  Should  Be 
Liberalized,"  30  N.T.  St    B    Bull.  261   (1958). 

'  There  ap  pears  to  have  been  only  one 
successful  prosecution  under  the  statute 
(United  States  v.  Gri5  (2  Clr,  247  F.  2d 
860)).  Jam!S  R.  Hoffa  was  prosecuted  and 
acquitted.  See  Savarese.  supra  note  1,  at 
266. 
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zatlons,  of  private  persons  for  purposes  as 
diverse  as  labor  espionage  or  securing  evi- 
dence of  a  wife  s  infidelity,  and  with  schools 
or  training  centers  for  Instructing  telephone 
tappers.'  More  recently  a  detailed  sVidy 
sj>onsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa- 
tion endowment  shows  much  of  wiretap- 
ping In  action,  with  a  description  of  "The 
Tools"  and  with  detailed  Investigation  par- 
ticularly of  police  activities  in  several  Im- 
portant metropolitan  areas.  Incluolng  New 
York.  See  Dash,  Schwartz  and  Knowlton, 
"The  Eavesdroppers,"  35  et  seq.  ( 1959) .  This 
stiggests  a  much  more  prevalent  practice 
than  many  officials  have  been  willing  to  ad- 
mit, although  even  the  conceded  number 
of  ex  parte  court  orders  issued  under  the 
New  York  statutes  appears  quite  adequate 
to  sliow  the  pattern.'  And  other  material 
of  like  effect  Is  extensively  available. - 

In  sum  it  Is  beyond  dispute  that  there  Is 
a  general.  Indeed  universal,  custom  of  Fed- 
eral law  violation.  Now  this  Is  a  distressing 
situation,  made  not  less  so  that  in  the  eyes 
of  many  worthy  citizens  It  is  required  by 
the  asserted  exigencies  of  successful  law  ad- 
ministration. But  It  is  not  an  uniisual  sit- 
uation. For  actually  it  Is  a  clash  between 
Federal  and  State  governmental  policies  As 
such  It  Is  a  recurring  struggle  in  our  history 
and  quite  possibly  a  necessary  one  to  a  Fed- 
eral  form  of   government.*     In   the  past  we 


»  52  Col.  L.  Rev.  165,  167.  168  (1952),  quoted 
by  Professor  Donnelly  of  Yale  in  his  careful 
article.  "Comments  and  Caveats  on  tlie  Wire 
Tapping  Controversy."  63  Yale  L  J  799  ( 1954) . 

♦  In  "Wiretapping  In  New  York,"  31  N  Y  U.L. 
Rev.  197  (1956).  the  figures  for  the  orders 
received  by  the  telephone  company  In  New 
York  City  are  given.  vl«.  1135  orders  (good 
for  90  days)  aflecUng  1954  wires  for  the  year 
1954  and  1.013  orders  affecUng  1,662  wires  for 
the  year  1953  The  defend.ints  take  excep- 
tlon  to  the  figures  given  by  Mr  Justice 
Douglas.  An  .\lmanac  of  Liberty  365  (1954)J(^ 
but  quote  approvingly  those  given  by  Brown 
and  Peer.  "The  Wiretapping  Entanglement; 
Hjw  to  strengthen  Law  Enforcement  and 
Preserve  Privacy."  44  Cornell  L.Q  175,  183 
(1950),  as  being  a  total  of  480  orders  In  New 
York  City  In  19Sa.  In  Dash,  Schwart*  and 
Knowlton.  The  Bitvesdroppers,  S9  et  scq  .  68, 
69  (1950).  the  authors  suggest  that  Mr  Jus- 
Uce  Douglas'  MUmate  properly  refers  to 
wlr«taps.  not  orders,  and  then  making  their 
own  estimate  of  from  10,000  to  29,000  wlre- 
t.'ij-w  a  year,  also  suggest  that  the  Justice's 
estimate  Is  tlius  "closer  to  the  truth  tlian  the 
figures  submitted  by  the  police  to  the  Kings 
County  prosecutor."  More  lately  Mr  Dash 
has  given  an  estimate  of  from  13.000  to  20.000 
wiretaps  per  year.  Hearing  t)efore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate, 
86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess  .  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  62. 
pt.  3,  "Wiretapping.  Eavesdropping,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights."  520-521    (1960). 

» Earlier  citations  are  given  by  Professor 
Donnelly,  in  the  article  cited  In  note  3  supra. 
Later  references  appear  In  67  Col.  L.  Rev. 
1159  (1957);  26  Ford.  L.  Rev.  540  (1957); 
31  NY  U.L.  Rev.  197  (1956);  67  Yale  L.J. 
932  (1958);  and  Dash,  Schwartz  and  Knowl- 
ton, The  Eavesdroppers,  443,  458  et  seq. 
(1959).  Including  also  references  to  con- 
gressional and  New  York  State  legislative 
hearings.  See  also  the  statements  and 
articles  by  law  professors  and  others  In  the 
hearing  cited  supra  note  4.  at  566-714. 

•See  Demet.  "A  TYllogy  of  Massive  ResL-^t- 
ance,"  46  A.B.A.J.   294,  296    (1960): 

"As  demonstrated,  disobedience,  disrespect. 
and  massive  resistance  to  the  mandates  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  relatively  old 
historical  concepts  practiced  by  various  of 
the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  when  it 
was  felt  the  Court  trespassed  into  spheres  In 
which  the  various  States  had  Ideological  and 
sociological  views  contrary  to  the  edicts  and 
mandates  of  the  Court. 


have  founc  ways  of  meeting  and  solving  the 
problem.  Of  course  there  are  several  forms 
of  remedy;  but  the  one  to  which  there  seems 
continual  return  when  other  remedies  fail  Is 
the  resort  to  the  equity  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  eni m  rep>eat*d  violations  of 
the  criminal  law.  ITiis  is  tai  old  and  well- 
efatablithed  ground  of  equity  Jurisdiction. 
nattiraily  v:>  be  resorted  to  only  reluctantly 
as  against  State  officials,  but  nevertheless 
thoroughly  recognized  Thus  the  authority 
of  U.S.  courts  to  enjoin  State  ofQciais,  includ- 
ing prosecutors  and  others,  from  repeated 
violations  of  overriding  Federal  law  has  long 
been  upheld  in  a  variety  of  circunastances 
such  as  alien  land  ownership,  rate  regulation, 
closed  shop  and  railroad  tariff  laws,  and  the 
like.  Thus,  for  example,  see  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  v.  Watson  (327  VS.  582); 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette  (319  VS.  624.  147  A.L.R.  674); 
Wataon  v.  Buck  (313  US  387);  Hague  v. 
C.l.O.  (307  US.  496):  Steriing  v.  Constan- 
txn  (287  US  378);  Terrace  v.  Thompson  (263 
U.S.  197);  Ex  parte  Young  (209  VS.  123); 
Smvth  V.  Ames  (169  US  4/^6.  modified  171 
U.S.  361).  And  see  also  Rea  v.  United  States 
(350  U.S.  214) .  upholding  an  Injunction  pre- 
venting a  Federal  agent  from  transferring 
federally  suppressed  evidence  to  a  State  court 
or  there  test..fylng. 

Directly  In  point  also  and  perhaps  most 
persuasive  of  all  In  view  of  the  close  analogy 
are  the  modern  segregation  cases.  Thus  see 
Brown  V  Biard  of  Education  of  Toprka  (347 
U.S.  483,  38  A.L.R.  2d  1180.  349  U.S.  294); 
Cooper  V.  Aaron  (358  U.S.  1) ;  Harrison  v  Na- 
tional Ass'7i  for  the  Adiancement  of  Colored 
People  (360  US.  167.  179);  Faubu*  v.  United 
States  (8  Clr.,  254  F.  2d  797,  certiorari  denied 
358  US  8:i9(;  Clemons  v.  Board  of  Ed.  of 
Hillsboro,  Ohio  (6  Clr.  228  F  2d  853),  cer- 
tiorari den.ed  Boord  0/  Ed.  of  HxlUhoro.  Ohio 
V.  Clemoui  (350  U.S.  1006 1.  As  these  cases 
all  demonstrate,  a  suit  acralnst  a  State  ofBcer 
violating  Federal  law  Is  not  within  the  prohi- 
bition of  iictioru  against  a  State  See  also 
Judge  Parker's  complete  statement  In  School 
Bd,  0/  Cif*  0/  Charlottciitile.  Va  v  Allen  (4 
Clr.,  240  F.  ad  59,  certiorari  denied  353  U.S. 
810). 

AJl  these  questions  of  Jurisdiction  the  ma- 
jority opinion  hercwnli  c  ncedi^-s.  Including 
the  Irreparable  lnjur>  -u.^uorrd  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  pnnolple*  hrre  .stated; 
but  that  Iraves  only  Strfd^^rlh  v  .Vi'm-rf  343 
US.  117),  »nd  the  qur^tl  ui  of  Uie  niceties  of 
the  exercise  of  Fcutral  equity  jurisdiction 
left  to  glvt  us  pavise.  For  StcfaneUl  recog- 
nizes the  Jurisdiction  of  equity  and  em- 
phasizes only  the  restraint  which  the  Fed- 
eral court  should  show  against  interfering 
with  State  criminal  processes  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly, but  ask  (as  was  asked  with  respect 
to  Little  Rock  schools,  martial  law  In  the 
Texas  oil  fields,  and  other  historic  Federal- 
State  clashes).  When  does  enoueh  of  Fed- 
eral law  violation  become  too  much'  The 
facts  reheiu-sed  above  demonstrate  In  my 
opinion  that  only  by  the  course  of  Federal 
Injunction  will  the  present  impasse  be  re- 
solved. Schwartz  v.  Texas  (344  VS.  199), 
shows  that  the  way  is  not  by  appeal  from  a 
conviction  already  had;  Indeed  It  confirms 
the  view  tnat  this  Is  the  one  healthy  and 
direct  and  coraplet*  solution.  A  clean  exci- 
sion Is  better  than  continuous  mangling. 
Involved  In  StefanelU  was  an  Isolated  case 
of  Federal  law  violation,  not  a  consistent 
pattern  as  here.  Also  to  be  noted  Is  the  less 
direct  compulsion  of  the  Federal  law  there, 
since  the  fourth  amendment  does  not  touch 
the  problem  of  communication  and  evidence 
directly;  no  Federal  crime  was  there  in- 
volved;   and   the   damape    had    already    been 


i 


"It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  what  the 
State  cour;«  would  have  done  Lf  the  segrega- 
tion cases  had  reached  the  Supreme  Court  by 
way  of  State  courts,  and  not  the  Federal 
courts." 
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done.^  Carefully  considered  I  regard  Stef- 
aneUi  aa  authority  showing  the  need  and  the 
utility  of  the  action  I  urge,  rather  than  to 
the  conttary. 

Consequently  I  am  persuaded  by  and  would 
follow  the  good  opinion  of  Judge  Medina 
upon  the  grant  of  a  stay  in  this  case  (Pv.gach. 
V.  DoUinger  (2  Clr..  Feb  11.  1960)  ).  I  also 
note  that  two  State  Justices  have  reached  a 
like  conclusion  and  decline  to  proceed  fur- 
ther In  wiretapping  (Matter  of  Intercep- 
tion of  Telephone  Communications  (9  Misc. 
2d  121.  170  NY.S.  2d  84,  Hofstadter,  J):  Ap- 
plication for  an  Order  Permitting  the  Inter- 
ception of  Telephone  Communications  of 
Anonymous  (207  Misc.  69.  138  NTS.  2d 
612,  Hofstadter,  J.);  Application  for  Order 
Permitting  Interception  of  Telephone  Com- 
munications (28  Ua.L.  Week  2446  (NY  ct. 
gen.  sess.,  N.Y.C..  Mar  7.  1960).  Davidson. 
J.))  •  These  cases  not  only  illustrate  the 
uncertain  and  anomalous  position  Into  which 
Stat«  judges  are  now  thrust,  but  also  are 
good  examples  to  U  S  judges  In  the  first 
case  cited  here,  Mr  Justice  Hofstadter  makes 
a  Tery  pointed  allusion  to  the  mandate  of 
the  ITnlted  States  Constitution  that  laws 
made  pursuant  to  U  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land."  binding  upon  u»  all,  "anything 
lu  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding"  (United 
SUtes  ConsUtuUon.  art  VI,  cl  ai  This 
reminder  frtMn  *  (IUtinfuiah#d  state 
brother  ot  the  neeeMity  for  obedience  h%  the 
"su|>r«me  law"  o«i«ht  lo  r>  ^M■  t«^  •U*y  the 
fear  exprreeed  that  the  State  oAvMals  wtU 
defy  this  law,  et*i\  after  it  has  b»fn  au- 
thoritatively deAned  m  me  i^nirw  of  this 
UUfatlon,  aj>d  that  \\y*  FV<i«>r:vl  cruui*  will 
be  ftooded  with  action*  to  cvirb  thi«  rtet>«n<>> 
^>r  my  part  I  entertain  no  ,«uch  f^«r  of 
either  the  defiance  or  the  fl-xxl  of  c«,«<'«;  ntid 
hence  I  forego  comment  on  the  Implication 
that  mere  number  of  applications  may  b4\r 
the  right  to  equity  relief  On  t.he  contrary 
I  venture  to  believe  that  our  State  brothers 
and  colleagues  in  law  enforcement,  both  on 
the  bench  and  In  the  prosecuting  ofBces.  will 
welcome  definitive  resolution  of  the  present 
hopeless  stalemate  and  will  hasten  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  law  as  soon  as 
they  are  made  clear 

I  would  reverse   the  Judgments  below  for 
the  Issuance  of  the  injunctions  sought. 


INSURANCE  CORPORATION  ARGUES 
THAT  IF  STATUS  QUO  PREVAILS 
AMERICA  WILL  NOT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  it  is 
of  course  rare  that  a  business  corpora- 
tion will  pay  tho'jsands  of  dollars  in 
advertising  to  propose  that  what  this 
countiT  needs  are  new  ideas  in  govern- 
ment— a  willingness  to  change  and  move 
ahead — to  overcome  the  classroom  short- 
age, understaffed  hospitals,  slums,  and 
inadequate  defen.se  It  is  unusual  for  a 
business  organization  tx)  urge  more  Gov- 


'  Hence  for  the  exercise  of  a  court's  dis- 
cretion there  is  a  real  (difference  between  a 
completed  case  and  one  which  is  still  pend- 
ing, as  we  have  held  m  United  State':  ex  rel. 
G'aziano  v  McMann  i2  Clr.,  Feb  11.  1960). 
This  difference  mi::ht  serve  to  distinguish  the 
O'Rtjurke  case  h°re  from  that  of  Pugach. 
Thus,  there  Is  much  more  reason  to  refuse 
an  Injunction  in  ORourke.  On  the  whole, 
however — except  and  unless  the  trial  has  pro- 
ceeded further  than  was  evident  at  our  hear- 
ing— I  do  not  believe  the  O  Rourke  case  has 
gone  so  far  but  that  justice  will  be  better 
served  by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  there 
also. 

*  So  held  also  by  Judge  Rayflel  in  Burack  v. 
State  Liquor  Authority  of  State  of  N  Y 
iDC.ED^.Y.,    160    F.    Supp.    101). 


emment  notion  rather  than  less — par- 
ticularly in  an  advertisement. 

It  is  aljsD  uniisual  when  a  Senator  In- 
serts into  the  Congressional  Record  an 
advertiseirient,  but  because  the  iid  of 
the  Natiooiwide  Insurance  Co.,  a  concern 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  until  I  read 
this  week  s  Time  magazine,  does  all 
these  things,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  pertinent  portions  of  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoid,  as  follows: 

Status  Quo  Seeker 

Do  you  re<-ognlze  him'  Maybe  he's  a  fam- 
ily friend  oi-  business  associate.  Maybe  he 
holds  public  oflRce  up  at  city  hall — or  down  in 
Washington  He  meets  practically  all  prob- 
lems with:  'Let  well  enough  alone"  Over- 
crowded clB&;rooms''  Understaffed  hospitals' 
Big  city  ilums'  Threats  of  nuclear  war? 
You'll  neter  get  a  suggestion  for  solving 
these  problems  from  him  You'll  hardly  get 
a  sympatnetx  ear  Wedded  to  the  present, 
indifferent  1 1  the  f\>t\ire  he  abhors  exp^rl- 
mentaUon  and  resists  any  new  lde»>  Yet 
new  Ideas,  It  seem.i  to  na  are  k^I**')'  '*bat 
AjTierlc*  uo»'  npe<U  rrally  new  Ideas  plus 
thf  wllimgnrss  of  <M»oh  of  us  t«^  wt»U>»a\p  them 
with  o\wn\  inuuls  i\Md  to  •p<skk  up  fi^r  all 
thi^e  \ii<e>tm  that  art>  w\vrthv  Otherwise  the 
"statvw  q*o  seeker  win  prevail,  aitrl  Anier* 
lea  will  mm 


CRFjirr  Anus^:s 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Prfvidcnt.  \ht^ 
ni'«l  foi'  tlic  pft,<srttr»  of  thr  DoujjIr.n 
truth-in-crfdlt  bill  has  b«?n  demon- 
strated fty  m.Tny  witnesses  beforr  tho 
Bankine:  and  Oiripncy  Commltt^^^  m  re- 
cent weeks  This  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  suggests  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  6he  Douglas  bill  that  ha.s  been 
given  little  or  no  previous  attention 
It  provides  .solid  evidence  from  the  Na- 
tion's leading  financial  daily  paper  of  the 
tragic  consequence  of  the  fantastic  boom 
in  installment  credit  to  many  American 
families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein^;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Frbm  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  Apr.   21,   1960] 

Business  BtrLLirnN — A   Speci.'vl   Backgrouhd 
Report     on     Trends     ln      Industry     and 

FlNANC-^ 

Credit  aibuses  are  blamed  for  the  mount- 
In:;  ntunbitr  of  bankruptcies. 

"There's  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
installment  selling,  which  induces  unthink- 
ing persoits  to  go  into  debt  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay."  says  a  Los  Angeles  bank- 
ruptcy referee  Business  bankruptcies,  as 
well  as  Individual  bankruptcies,  are  caused 
basically  by  overextension  of  credit,  claims 
a  referee  oif  the  D  S.  District  Court  of  North- 
ern lUinoie  He  predicts  a  20-  to  30-percent 
Increase  la  bankruptcy  prrx-eedlngs  this  year 
In  that  court;  individual  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcies are  expected  to  account  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

The  Bankruptcy  Division  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
seeks  additional  funds  to  handle  an  expected 
record  of  110,000  bankruptcies  In  the  jeas 
beginning  July  1,  up  from  105,000  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  "It's  hard  to  keep  up,  "  even 
though  "we're  using  a  lot  of  IBM  equip- 
ment," says  an  official  A  review  of  re<:ent 
filings  in  Denver  shows  the  typical  bankrupt 


Is  Age  32,  has  three  children  under  15.  makes 
$:350  monthly  and  has  monthly  payments 
of  $200 

Dun   &   Bradstreet   says    business   failures 
in  March  were  the  hlgr  est  since  May    1958 


AWARD  TO  HON    OREN   HARRIS  AS 
LEGISLATIVE  MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8,  1960.  there  was  bestowed  upon 
my  distinguished  colleague  Represent- 
ative Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  the  Air 
Freight  Forwarders  Association  Public 
Service  Award  as  "Legislative  Man  of  the 
Year,"  at  the  third  annual  dinner  of  the 
association  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York.  This  emblem  of  re- 
ward reflects  the  esteem  in  which  the  air 
freight  forwarding  Industry  regards  our 
colleague's  contribution  to  the  transpor- 
tation field  and  the  public  interest  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  citation 
"A  inch  appears  on  tho  bronze  plaque  prc- 
srntfHl  Repre.sfnltttive  Harris  be  prlnteil 
.a  thus  point  in  the  RrroRD. 

ThtMr  btMnK  no  obuTtion.  the  citation 
\v:».s  ordered  to  be  pnnt«»<l  In  the  RtrtiRD 
«.s  follows: 
Orr^rroN    on    P»  \v>e»    n"**   Aia   r*siu«T   l^m- 

WV«i>»K.  .\'«.'».'<  UTIo.N   I'X'W  K"  j<««\u»  Aw.^so 

Tv'  i»<«»N  iUr«i.'«  n  Ircislnt'^r  erhix"*"  \>>urix»e 
aiul  \MMhMi\  h.'^vr  in.. lip  hi*  VvUvt  kio^wn  au«l 
rf»«(w«i  trtt  v»  l^rrr  thi;  .-^-untrx  »  l*«»  ore  miutr 
«l\t  has  rh»rnpioniHl  th«»  pvibllc  Intereol 
X"  -'Mt  in>prtiimg  priv;(»«»  n»:hi.«  who  i,;>» 
.  --  I VI  (I  \\\f  r.vr*"  cnixiruv  f"r  iiuiinnmsh- 
.:,»,•  !>•  •  >.ti  ^jvrohU  pi«>)fi\np  nuil  le|tUin»(»ie 
\i\\  I.  ,v  !>  I;  i^  lumitosrod  U\r-  dmi<K~r«tlc 
talrni  for  5«^(w\rntli.ij  Irrfsj-H'nuiblo  ninise  of 
power  from  penctratinK  luqiiry  His  wi>rk  In 
the  CongresB  has  brought  a  ne«  dimension  to 
leglslatlTe  examination 

As  technological  revolutions  have  bred  new 
and  pressing  problems,  each  age  has  itlways 
called  upon  Its  leaders  to  help  meet  the  crisis 
The  air  age.  now  upon  us,  with  Its  infinite 
widening  of  horizons  is  one  of  history's  great 
challenges.  Oren  Harris  has  evidenced  that 
singular  combination  of  resoluteness  and 
flexibility  needed  to  point  the  way  for  the 
American  p>eople  to  meet  this  new  challenge 

The  future  will  profit  much  from  his  per- 
ceptive leadership 


WINTER  OLYMPIC   GAMES,    1960 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  United  States  was  the  offi- 
cial host  to  the  Vin  international  winter 
Olympic  games.  These  games  brought 
together  more  than  1,000  of  the  world's 
most  outstanding  winter  sport  athletes. 

Another  1,500  persons — coaohes.  press 
representatives,  and  offlcials  from  three 
dozen  nations — made  up  the  official  dele- 
gation. Nations  from  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  inteiiningled  and  competed 
in  a  true  sportsmanlike  manner.  Fine 
sportsmanship  was  shown  by  the  Rus- 
sian hockey  team  captain  when  he  gave 
the  Americans  the  advice  which  helped 
them  win  the  championship  they  so 
justly  deserved.  I  feel  that  the  games 
contributed  greatly  toward  improving 
world  understanding  and  bettering  the 
chances  of  world  peace. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  significant  part  that  a  close  friend 
of  mine  played  in  bringing  this  great  in- 
ternational project  to  the  United  States. 
He  is  Representative  Harold  T.  "Bizz" 
Johnson,  who  now  represents  the  Second 


1960 
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District  of  Ce  lifornia — the  district  I  had 
the  privilege  >f  representing  for  15  years 
before  coming  to  the  Senate. 

Representative  Johnson  first  became 
interested  In  obtaining  the  1960  winter 
Olympic  gan.es  for  California  in  1954, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  California 
State  Senate,  representing  Placer.  Sierra, 
and  Nevada  Counties.  In  1954  tho  Placer 
County  Chan.ber  of  Commerce  and  Mr. 
Alex  Cushim ,  a  Squaw  Valley  resort 
owner,  appro  iched  Bizz  Johnson  with 
the  ambitious  suggestion  that  the  games 
be  staged  at  S^uaw  Valley,  Calif.  On  the 
opening  day  o":  the  1955  State  legislature, 
Senator  Johnson  introduced  California 
Senate  bill  1  -  the  enabling  legislation 
which  created  the  California  Olympic 
Commission  a)id  gave  that  agency  the  rc- 
iponiibility  of  providing  all  facilities  for 
the  Olympic  names.  The  bill,  caroling 
with  It  an  appropriation  of  $1  million 
was  signed  imo  law  by  Gov.  Goodwin  J. 
KniKht 

l!i  I9f)5  t}u'  State  of  California  asked 
the  Cua;.ri-.vv  if  the  United  States  to  pass 
a  joint  ro.s(>lut;on  Kivii\g  oflicml  KMncUon 
to  tiu«  mviiMiHU  of  the  US  Olympic 
AvMH-mtuui  It  h«Ud  the  li»60  Olympic 
I  un>  N  ivt  Sq^u  w  Valley  The  lesoUUiun 
w .»..  ,ii'i'M>\i-d  .>v  (\>r,"iovs  nml  sitneU  by 
the    Pn\«-.d.-nt      a:,d    t!'.'.-    ii.nurnenl  wa» 

p;v.s,  ni.i  (o  I  ho  i!i!c!-.        .»;  Olympic 

Coinin  llrr   ',vt    IN   r:\'    >   n:    ■'    '■  ■  ■    III    IM8. 

Bit*  J*mNsv  N  s  rtcUvii.o  did  not  «U)p 
afltM    Uv  got  tic  bx\U  K.li.U"^:. 

In  19.6  he  nenl  to  Ilaiv  to  iTpr«*ent 
the  Flocer  County  C"haiiu>er  of  Com- 
nurce  »l  tlie  1^56  wmici  Olympics  at 
Cortina  D  Anvx-zzo  There — in  confer- 
ences with  the  International  Olympic 
Games  Committee— the  stage  was  set 
for  the  1960  g.imes  and  the  preliminary 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
committee.  On  his  return  to  California. 
Senator  Joh.ns3n  succeeded  in  his  efforts 
to  get  the  Go\ernor  and  the  legislature 
to  approve  the  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional $4  mill:  on  needed  to  set  up  the 
games.  After  that,  with  the  imanimous 
approval  of  the  international  committee 
which  encourages  the  development  of 
permanent  winter  sport  areas,  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  make  the  1960  Olj-m- 
pic  facilities  into  a  permanent  unit  of  the 
California  State  park  system.  In  1957. 
Senator  Johnson  introduced  legislation 
to  appropriate  an  additional  $2,990,000 
required  to  make  the  in.nallation  perma- 
nent. Another  $1  million  was  later  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  performance 
against  adverse  weather  conditions. 
This  brought  the  State's  contribution 
toward  the  1960  winter  Olympics  to  a 
total  of  $7,990,000. 

Final  architect  and  engineering  plans 
indicated  that  additional  funds  would  be 
required  to  build  the  permanent  facility. 
The  U.S.  Congress  cooperated  by  acting 
favorably  on  a  bill  authorizing  $3 '2  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  the  main  arena 
on  Federal  land  to  be  leased  to  the  State 
of  California.  In  addition,  Congress 
made  funds  available  for  participation 
of  military  personnel  and  equipment. 
Without  such  congressional  action,  the 
games  could  not  have  been  staged. 

The  total  cost  of  the  highly  successful 
1960  Olympic  games  was  about  $20  mil- 
lion, including  some  $5  miUion  in  private 
capital. 


Representative  Harold  T.  Johnson  is 
the  public  official  most  directly  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  1960  winter  Olym- 
pics held  in  California.  "We  were  there- 
fore very  pleased  tc  see  that  he  received 
official  recognition  for  his  outsta.iiding 
contribution  when  the  mayor  of  Cortina 
at  the  Squaw  Valley  opemng  ceremonies 
pre.sented  Bcz  with  the  international 
Olympic  games  flag. 

The  impact  of  the  1960  01>"Tnpic  games 
has  and  will  be  felt  by  California  in 
several  ways— in  our  State's  added  pres- 
tige around  the  world ;  in  the  stimulated 
business  activity  not  only  in  the  Second 
District  but  in  the  entire  State;  and  in 
the  heightened  interest  in  developing 
and  utilizing  the  State's  great  recrea- 
tional resources  and  facilities. 

In  January  1959,  Bizz  Johnson  brought 
to  Washington  a  fine  record  as  an  effec- 
tive legislator.  He  is  demonstrating  thiit 
same  elfectiveness  as  California's  Con- 
Kressman  from  the  Second  District.  In 
the  brief  i>eriod  thai  lu  has  been  here  he 
has  malt  Ihivn  jui.ufl»>d  Uie  confidence 
of  the  i>eople  uf  the  S<xx»nd  Duvlrul — and 
won  the  MfTtM'Uun.  (utmiralion.  und  rf- 
jipevt  ot  h.v  rullinv-ui-v  m  the  Houi.c  of 


JUVt:NILK   OU  HI'   JIIXIKSHIP   BlU. 
DKL.^Y  CAUSV:^  nARlX^UlPS 

N!!  N'l  tl^  r  Mr  rvrMd.nl  the  ron» 
M-ir:icc  ol  tlie  \Va^luni:lo^,  1 1  mmunitv  is 
sluH-ked,  M  IndiMcd  .^houUI  br  \hr-  cMler- 
tivi  ronsclrnce  of  il  <  r  :.:iosv.  hy  t';e 
ifTccLs  upon  younrstr;-^  ir.irier  the  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  ccurt  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  delay  in  approv- 
ing legislation  to  provide  the  two  addi- 
tional judges  for  the  juvenile  court  found 
to  be  necessary  by  hearings  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  and  February  11.  1959,  before  the 
Judiciarv-  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  able  leader.-^hip  of  its  chair- 
man, the  distingui-shed  Senator  from  In- 
diana  [Mr.  H.».RTKEl. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  S.  1456  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  March  18,  1959. 
and  that  it  passed  the  Senate  on  April 
10.  1959. 

It  is  now  over  a  year  since  Senate  ac- 
tion UFK)n  the  bill  and  it  languishes  still 
on  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill.  It  is 
true  hearings  have  been  held — on  July  23, 
December  10,  and  December  11.  1959 — 
but  as  yet  this  badly  needed  remedial  leg- 
islation, long  overdue,  has  yet  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House  committee  or 
floor  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
that  as  of  March  31,  1960,  the  court  had 
a  backlog  of  cases  amounting  to  1,569. 
TTiese  unheard  cases  involved  555  ju- 
venile actions,  582  paternity  cases,  403 
nonsupport  cases,  and  29  cases  involving 
such  adult  charges  as  those  encompassed 
under  the  headings  of  contributing  to 
the  delinquency  of  a  minor,  violation  of 
the  compulsory  education  statutes,  and 
violations  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

Currently,  100  cases  a  week  are  sched- 
uled for  hearing  before  the  single  judge 
who  occupies  the  bench.  In  addition, 
each  week  there  are  an  average  of  about 
25  unscheduled  appearances  involving 
bench  warrants,  detainers,  and  other  ac- 


tions which  necessarily  take  time  to  be 
con.'^idered.  I  am  advised,  for  example, 
to  cite  but  one  situation  of  many  that 
are  faced  by  the  court,  that  on  April  18, 
1960 — just  last  Monday — seven  cases 
were  scheduled  to  be  heard  but  the  first 
case,  one  involving  an  adult  and  a  jury 
trial,  occupied  the  full  day.  forcing  the 
remaining  six  over   to   another   time. 

Mr.  President,  the  backlog  of  cases 
before  the  court  is  shocking  enough, 
when  vie-Aed  in  terms  of  the  cold  pub- 
lished statis'  ics.  A  simple  comparison  of 
tables  9A  and  9B  of  the  quarterly  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  court  for  the  peri- 
ods July  through  September  1959.  and 
October  through  E>ecember  1959,  shows 
that  the  total  backlog  grew  from  948  at 
the  end  of  September  to  1.309  at  the  end 
of  December.  As  I  'radicated  earlier, 
March  31  figures  show  that  the  backlog 
has  increased  to  1.569.  Most  evidently 
we  are  facec  witli  an  Increa.'^ingly  seri- 
ous handicap  to  orderly  judicial  process. 
I  lm\e  siud  tliat  the  statistics  ai-e 
shoekmr  eiuuinh  in  tliemstlvrs,  but  when 
Uie  flxuiT.s  iuc  usiuceU  to  the  cu->e^  m- 
vohiug  ernnK  paif nl»  und  boys  und  uirls 
cou-xideird  a.s  uuhviduttU.  u  new  dauoh' 
Num  ;^  levealrd  which  Nhoukl  vNi>ur  <>c» 
tiou  Muvs  R\"e  Kdstnmi,  M  niHirter  em- 
plu.vtxl  by  Uie  W<u\lunKU"a\  I\*l,  tuul  a 
vn V  nikir  une,  in  thf  Hnl  and  >tv\>nd  oi 
ihnr  or  mtMT  «iiiclt\N  on  the  sH\«rtiu\n 
to  br  published,  has  plrrcrd  thnniph  lh« 
stnti'tlc^  to  tlie  i>coplc  ln\"ohed  I  ivm- 
tn  nd  I!.  0  ;\rtK-lrs  most  sliwaiily  to  my 
scnulonal  and  House  colUui-'aes  I  svig- 
gest  {'■)  Uiem  that  th.cy  employ  tliclr 
r-ersuasive  talents  and  good  offices  with 
Memb<:rs  of  the  other  body  in  order  that 
prompt  relief  of  an  increasingly  intoler- 
able situation  can  be  obtained. 

The  District  authorities,  the  citizens 
of  the  Capital,  and  above  all.  the  chil- 
dren under  the  jurisdiction  and  protec- 
tion of  the  juvenile  court,  are  entitled 
to  congressional  action  upon  this  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  articles. 
and  the  statistical  tables  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beim;  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrcm  the  'V^'ashlngton  Post.  Apr.  20,  1960] 
Where  Justick   Takes   a    Beating — Crowded 
juvenilk  coitrt  calendar  grows  denser 
Under  Lone  Jurist 

(  By  Eve  Ed  Strom  > 
On  October  '.).  1959—6  months  ago — in  the 
500  block  of  Second  Street  NE..  a  juvenile 
assaulted  a  32-ycar-oid  man  by  striking  him 
in  the  face  and  attempting  to  take  his  bill- 
fold. 

On  September  24.  1959 — 7  months  ago — at 
Fourth  and  Adams  Streets  NE  ,  a  juvenile  as- 
saulted a  49-year-old  man  by  striking  him 
in  the  back,  knocking  him  to  the  groxuid 
and  causing  h  m  to  suffer  a  broken  wrist. 

On  August  4.  1959 — 8  months  ago — at  First 
and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NE..  a  Juvenile 
assaulted  a  w(  man.  cutting  her  right  hand 
with  a  knife. 

On  July  3.  1959 — 9  months  ago — in  the  800 
block  of  Fourth  Street  NW..  a  Juvenile  yoked 
a  14-year-old  boy  and  took  »2.76  from  him. 
On  March  5.  1959 — more  than  a  year  ago — 
in  the  800  block  of  North  Capitol  Street,  a 
Juvenile  broke  Into  a  grocery. 
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All  of  the  above  cases  ^re  scheduled  to 
come  before  Juvenile  Court>Judge  Orman  W 
Ketcham  for  adjudication  yesterday — some  6 
months  to  1  year  after  the  offenses  were 
committed  Not  a  single  case  on  yester- 
day's calendar  Involved  an  offense  com- 
mitted more  recently  than  6  months  ago. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  these  cases 
were  scheduled  does  not  mean  they  were 
heard  by  the  Judge.  Of  the  seven  youths 
facing  trial  by  the  Judge  prior  to  the  court's 
adjournment  for  a  Juvenile  Court  Advisory 
Committee  meeting  yesterday,  four  had 
their  cases  continued  because  their  attorneys 
either  withdrew,  were  unable  to  appear  or 
demanded  a  trial  by  Jury 

This  Is  a  common  occurrence  In  Juvenile 
court  In  addition,  scheduled  cases  fre- 
quently are  continued  with  the  following 
notation; 

•Ready,  couldn't  be  reached,  continued 
subject  to  call  of  the  assignment  offlcer" 

This  means  the  case  was  ready  to  go  to 
trial,  all  the  witnesses  were  present  but  time 
ran  out  before  Washington's  sole  Juvenile 
court  Judge  was  able  to  hear  It. 

Because  the  Nation's  Capital  has  only  one 
Juvenile  Jurist,  the  court's  backlog  Is  ever 
growing  and  now  Includes  1,569  cases- — 555 
Juvenile  and  1,014  adult  nonsupport  and 
paternity  actions — awaiting  hearings 

The  Senate  recognized  that  the  District's 
juvenile  court  lacked  the  Judicial  manpower 
to  do  Its  Job  properly  when  It  passed  a  bill 
to  provide  the  court  with  :wo  more  Judges 
But  one  man — Representative  James  C 
Davis.  Democrat,  of  Georgia  -has  kept  that 
bill  bottled  up  In  his  subcommittee  to  pre- 
vent It  from  coming  before  the  House  for  a 
vote.  Davis  reportedly  fears  the  bill  might 
result  In  the  appointment  of  a  Negro  or 
a  woman  to  the  Juvenile  bench 

Davis,  therefore,  throttled  a  bill  to  relieve 
the  Juvenile  court  judicial  shortage  In  the 
85th  Congress,  prevented  a  new  measure 
from  being  enacted  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress  nnd  is  still  sitting  ou 
the  bill  this  year. 

The  failure  to  provide  the  court  with  addi- 
tional Judges  has  meant  that  Justice  Is  taking 
a  beating  in  Juvenile  court  because  the  time- 
lag  works  In  behalf  of  the  offender  and  not 
the  victim. 

Serious  charges  are  dr'>pped  because  wit- 
nesses have  disappeared  Back  in  Septem- 
ber, for  example,  a  Juvenile  'Aas  arrested  for 
asault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  His  victim 
had  been  slashed  But  the  case  was  nolle 
prossed  last  month  when  the  complaining 
witness  could  not  be  found. 

Even  when  witnesses  are  available,  their 
memories  are  so  hazy  that  charges  are  not 
sustained  In  many  Instances  and  the  cases 
must  be  dismissed  In  a  recent  case,  a 
policeman  could  not  Identify  two  boys  he 
had  arrested  during  a  melee  several  months 
ago. 

"I've  arrested  scores  of  boys  since  then.' 
he  said.  "I  simply  can't  remember  these 
two  " 

Most  Importantly.  Juveniles  are  not  realiz- 
ing the  connection  between  their  offenses 
and  the  subsequent  court  hearings  or  they 
are  setting  out  deliberately  to  evade  respon- 
sibility for  their  offenses 

One  welfare  ward,  who  was  arrested  for  a 
theft  and  returned  to  children's  center  at 
Laurel.  Md  ,  was  flabbergasted  when  told  he 
had  to  appear  In  juvenile  court  some  7 
months  later 

"■Why  I  thought  that  charge  was  all  settled 
and  that  was  why  I  have  been  at  the  center," 
he  said 

Another  boy  freely  admitted  a  robbery 
when  ftrst  seen  by  juvenile  court  officials 
several  months  ago  But  when  he  finally 
was  arraigned,  he  denied  the  offense  and 
the  case  still  Is  awaiting  trial. 

"Don't  thlrLk  word  doesnt  get  around," 
said  a  court  offlclal  "The  boys  know  that 
M  they  deny  crimes  there  will  be  delays  In 


getting  their  cases  heard  and  consequently 
they  have  a  good  chance  to  escape  responsi- 
bility for  their  offenses.  If  cases  could  be 
brought  before  the  court  more  speedily,  juve- 
niles would  face  up  to  their  wrongdoings 
more  realistically  " 

More  than  anyone  else.  Judge  Ketcham 
recognizes  the  shortcomings  of  his  court 
Lack  of  Jxidges,  he  has  said,  means  that 

"The  Juvenile  court  does  not  afford  the 
type  of  swift,  sure,  equal,  and  positive  jus- 
tice whlah  sets  a  gixxl  example  to  the  youth 
of  this  city. 

"This  »erlously  handicaps  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  hinders  the  court  In  its  ef- 
forts to  Inculcate  in  children  and  their  par- 
ents a  proper  respect  for  the  law,  and  often 
denies  the  citizens  of  the  community  the 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

(From  the  Washln^'ton  Post,  Apr  21,  1960] 
Taxpayers    Foot   the   Bills — Ne  ek-Do-Well 

Fathess  Cashing  in  on  Juvenile  Court's 

Delayj 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Ju'.enile  courts  runaway  caseload  now  per- 
mits Wi)£hin^ton  s  ne  er-do-well  fathers  to 
f  irzet   the  children  they  beget 

With  sn^vinting  frequency  these  irrespon- 
sible fatJiers  are  demanding  jury  trials  In 
paternity  matters  because  they  know  It  could 
tcike  2,  3,  or  4  yeeirs  before  their  cases  go  to 
trliU. 

During  that  time  the  fathers  evade  all  0- 
nanclal   respxinslblllty    for    their   offspring. 

But  taxpayers — probably  even  the  Con- 
gressmaa  who  has  blocked  all  efforts  to  pro- 
vide juvenile  court  with  the  necessary  man- 
power fir   its  job — do  not 

Tliey  pay  In  District  and  Federal  tax  mon- 
eys for  public  relief  grants  to  the  families  of 
these  m.en 

Small  w 'iider  then  that  an  alleged  father 
broke  iijto  a  broad  grin  Monday  morning 
when  informed  there  would  be  no  time  that 
day  for  n  jury  trial  of  the  case  against  him. 

That  tnornlng  seven  paternity  trials  were 
listed   oij   the  calendar. 

But  a  Jury  and  Judge  Orman  W.  Ketcham. 
the  Dlstflct's  sole  Juvenile  court  Jurist,  had 
time  to  hear  only  one  of  them.  That  case 
dragged  on  until  after  4  p.m.,  making  It  Im- 
possible to  begin  another  one. 

Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  a  dis- 
missal because  the  complaining  witness  did 
not  show  up,  the  cases  against  the  other 
fathers  Were  continued. 

And  all  the  continued  cases  had  been  con- 
tinued previously. 

In  thrtee  of  them,  all  parties  were  present 
and  the  cases  were  ready  for  presentation  to 
a  Jury.  But  the  words  "couldn't  be  reached' 
meaning  the  court  had  no  time  for  them — 
were  written  across  their   trial  Jackets. 

When  the  continued  cases  finally  will  be 
brought  to  trial  is  anybody's  guess. 

Becauje  the  overburdened  court  attempts 
to  give  more  attention  to  Juveniles  than 
adults,  only  three  adult  Jury  trials  are 
schedulad  every  2  months. 

Currently  more  than  80  of  these  paternity 
and  support  matters  are  awaiting  trial.  If 
the  couitt's  current  snall-Uke  pace  continues, 
it  could  'take  more  than  4  years  to  hear  these 
cases — provided  no  new  ones  were  filed. 

Such  a  backlog  could  be  eliminated  If 
juvenile  court  had  two  additional  Judges  as 
Is  provided  In  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year. 

But  Rfppresentatlve  James  C  Davis.  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia,  single-handedly  has  throt- 
tled the  measure.  He  reportedly  wants  as- 
surances that  no  Ne«croes  or  women  will  be 
appoint.ed  to  the  new  positions. 

Ironlctil!y.  In  the  85th  Congress,  he  au- 
thored a  measure  to  give  the  court  additional 
manpov^r,  then  prevented  It  from  being 
brought  before  the  House  for  a  vote.  In  the 
86th  Congress,  both  last  year  and  this  year, 
he  has  pigeon-holed  a  new  measure  In  his 
subcommittee 


Lack  of  additional  juvenile-court  Judges 
has  resulted  In  an  ahu-mlng  Increase  In  the 
court's  backlog  of  ciises 

In  addition  to  those  awaiting  Jury  trials. 
Juvenile  court  has  more  than  900  other  adult 
nonsupport  and  paternity  matters  awaiting 
action  by  the  court 

The  delay  In  getting  these  matters  before 
the  Judge  has  caused  a  sizable  drop  In  court 
support  collections  Only  a  few  yearp  ago 
the  court  was  collecting  almost  11  million  in 
behalf  of  the  city's  destitute  children  and 
mothers.  Now  It  Is  collecting  about  one- 
half  that  amount. 

More  and  more  the  assistant  corporation 
counsel's  ofBce  at  the  court  Is  becoming  an 
adjunct  of  the  city's  public  welfare  ofDces. 

Take  the  mother  and  three  children  who 
showed  up  last  week.  They  had  Just  been 
evicted.  Their  meager  belongings  were  on 
the  street.  The  mother  said  she  could  not 
get  an  appointment  with  relief  officials  for 
12  days  and  the  preliminary  hearing  on  her 
case  was  not  scheduled  for  months 

The  assistant  corporation  counsel's  office 
obtained  an  appointment  with  welfare  uttl- 
clals  for  her  that  afternoon.  She  was 
granted  emergency  assistance  until  her  relief 
claim  could  be  processed 

"I  Just  wish  some  of  the  Congressmen 
could  see  these  women  and  children  stream 
In  here.  "  said  a  court  aide  "If  they  saw  how 
the  delays  in  these  cases  are  affecting  peo- 
ple. I  am  sure  they  would  provide  us  with 
the  necessary  Judges" 

Until  they  do.  District  fathers  who  wish  to 
flout  their  filial  responsibilities  can  do  so 
with  Impunity 


Table    9 — Backlog    of    court    actions 

9A.     JUVENILE    CASES     AWAITINO     OOUKT     ACTION, 
SEPT     30.     1«59 

COJO 

Cases  awaiting  court  action  June  30. 

195© - 235 

New  petitions  filed  (July-September) .  400 
Active    cases    requiring    court    action 

(July-September) -- 428 


Total  cases  awaiting  court  action.   1.  063 
Cases    disposed    of    by    court    action 

(July-September) 777 

Backlog  of  cases  awaiting  court  action 


Sept.  30.    1959 

9B     ADULT    CASES    AWAITLNO    COURT    ACTION, 
SEPT.     30,     1959 

Ca$€s 
Cases     awaiting    court     action    June 

30.   1959 811 

New     informations     filed     (July-Sep- 
tember)   376 

Active    cases    requiring    court    action 

( July-September ) 198 


Total  cases  awaiting  court  action.    1,086 
Cases    disposed    of    by    court    action 

(July-September) —423 


Backlog  of  cases  awaiting  court  action 

Sept.   30,    1959 982 

Prom  "Quarterly  Statistical  Report  of  the 

Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  " 

Table  9 — Backlog  of  court  actions 

9A.    JUVENILE   CASES    AWAmNO    COUET    ACTION. 
DEC.    31.     1959 

Case* 
Cases  awaiting  court  action,  Sept.  30, 

1959 286 

New   petitions  filed    (October-Decem- 
ber)         341 

Active    cases    requiring    court    action 

(October -December) 489 


Total  cases   awaiting   court  ac- 

tlon... 1.  119 

Cases    disposed    of    by    court    action 

(October-December) -.   —716 


Backlog   of   cases    awaiting   court   ac- 
tion, Dec.  31.  1959 401 
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Table  9. — Backlog  of  court  actionn — Con.  delay  in  getting  these  matters  before  the  juvenile  judge  bill  is  finally  passed  and 

9B.  ADtn-T  CASES  AWAiTiNc  couHT  ACTION.  judgB  has  caused  a  sizable  drop  m  court  signed  by  the  President   of   the  United 

DEC.  31.  1959  support  collections.     Only   a   few  years  States,  the  question  of  the  color  of  the 

Cases  ago  the  court  was  collecting  almost  $1  skin  of  any  qualified  person  to  be  ap- 

CMes  awaiting  court  action.  Sept.  30,  million  in  behalf  of  the  city's  destitute  pointed  to  that  .iudge.'^hip  never  should 

1959    962  children   and   mothers.     No'«'    it   is  col-  be  raised  bv  anvone  m  connection  with 

^Tenlbirr"*"°"   *^'***    (October-De-       ^^  lecting  about  one-half  that  amount.  that  appointment 

AcMve    cases  "requiring"  court    action  crowded    docket    costs    more    in    welfare  It    is    pretty    well    known    that   J    bt-- 

. October-December)                                 275  payments  lieve  that  people  should  be  appointed  to 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point.     The  ^^^icial    office   and   elected   to    political 

Total  cases  awaiting  court  ac-  failure  to  put  two  more  judges  on  the  o^^e  without  any  reference  whatever  to 

tion...              .----------  1.309  juvenile  court  bench  is  apparently  cost-  '^^tJJ  ^°^?'-        ^ 

Cases    disposed    of    by    court    action  ^              *.:knn  nnc\   a   v^ar    Wa,,^P   nf  thP  Frankly,    I    do    not    deny    that    more 

,/-^*^>v.r  rLa/>omKari                              —317  mg  US  jbuu.uuu  a  year,  oecause  oi   me  ,.,    ,      ^,       .      ^         y^  ^             „ 

(October-December) _^17  ^J^^^^    ^    ^^^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^_  than    likely    the    best -quahfied    persons 

Backlog  of  cases  awaiting  court  acUon,  dure  which  would  permit  the  collection  of  tj'   ,  f_^^,^^''  ^^C      does    have    a  ^la^e 

Dec.  31,  1959 989  this    money    from    fathers    who    have  ^,^^^^^^^^°^:  .^'^  -.^r r^^^\tJ^^ 

Prom  "Quarterly  Statistical  Report  of  the  walked  out  on  their  moral  and  economic  ^eTlSneJ  m'/uvenne   w^?k  \ho  ?r; 

Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  responsibilities  to  their  families,  and  who  >eis  tiameo  in  juvemie  woik 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Wish  '^^l^^Tl^^Z^^'^^.uon  ..  '  But  so  what.  It  is  time  to  stop  pay- 
to  make  brief  comment  on  the  latter  of  ,^„  ^^  additional  dram  on  our  wel-  '^\^''l  f'^^T t^^L'.r^^f  ^Hnln^  hv 
the  two  articles  I  have  inserted  in  the  J'^re  funds  which  ought  to  be  used  for  ^^^  that  is  what  Congress  is  doing  by 
Record.  It  is  entitled  "Neer-Do-Well  ^ther  social  welfare  services,  not  for  the  'efusmg  to  increase  the  number  of 
Fathers  Cashing  in  on  Juvenile  Courts  support  of  children  who  have  fathers  Juvenile  court  judges. 
Trial  Delays."  ^^iO   ought    to   be    required    to   support  school  intlgration  in  Washington   d.c 

First  I  wish  to  comment  on  it  from  lY^em  by  way  of  court  action.  In  the  matter  of  school  population— 
the  standpoint  of  the  human  values  in-  These  support  funds  in  many  cases  because  I  think  it  is  more  directly  re- 
volved; second,  from  the  standpoint  of  could  be  speedily  obtained  from  the  lated  to  this  problem  than  one  might  at 
the  dollar  waste  involved.  fathers  if  enough  judges   were   on   the  first  think— I  believe  Washington,  DC, 

What   IS   happening,   in   view   of  this  bench  to  hand  down  decisions  involving  offers  a  dramatic  proof  and  answer  to 

case  logjam  m  the  juvenile  court  is  that  them.    The  logjam  in  the  court  is  deny-  those  who  take  the  position  that  school 

father  after  father  who  is  brought  before  ^^g  t^g  money  which  is  needed  for  other  integration  must  move  slowly;    that  it 

the  court  for  nonsupport,  knowing  that  social    welfare   services   and    is   also,    in  is  possible  to  integrate  only  a  few  chil- 

it   will   take,   at   the   rate   at   which  the  effect,  aiding  and  abetting  a  great  many  dren  in  a  school  district  at  a  time, 

present  docket  can  be  handled,  some  2  good-for-nothing  fathers  in  the  District  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 

to   3   years  to  get   his  case  before   the  ^.^0  are  evading  their  responsibilities  of  tee  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

court  if  he  demands  a  jury  trial,  is  de-  fatherhood.  Columbia    which    has    jurisdiction    over 

manding   jury   trial      This  is  what  the  This  situation  cannot  be  justified  on  educational  problems  in  the  District  of 

erring  fathers  are  doing  an  arithmetic  basis.    The  failure  to  put  Columbia.     I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 

If  there  were  two  additional  judges  on  two  additional  juvenile  judges  on   the  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  very 

the   juvenile   court    bench,    it   could    be  bench   results  in  the  wasting   of   thou-  short  period  of  time,  the  school  system 

possible  to  clean  up  the  docket,  and  the  sands  of  dollars  in  the  District  of  Co-  has  been  thoroughly  integrated,  and  that 

court  could  get  back  to  the  procedure,  lumbia    because   it    pei-mits   nonsupport  all  the  charges  which  have  been  made 

which  obtams  in  most  nonsupport  cases;  fathers  to  get  by  with  their  nonsupport  concerning  wb.at  would  happen  if  a  large 

namely,  that  the  cases  would  be  settled  it  may  be  said.  "Oh.  eventually  you  number  of  colored  children  were  inte- 

on  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  entered  will  get   to   them."     I   know   something  grated  in  the  schools  of  the  District  of 

into  between  the  court  and  the  father,  about  what  happens  when  dilatoiT  tac-  Columbia  have  proved  to  be  false 

with  the  assistance  of  the  social  worker  tics  are  permitted  to  continue.     I  say.  If  that  can  be  done  in  the  District  of 

Involved.     The  father  would  enter  into  "You   will   never  collect   a   dollar  from  Columbia  where  about  75  percent  of  the 

what  amounts   to,   in   effect,  a  consent  many  of  these  fathers  if  you  permit  them  school  age  population  is  color(?d  it  can 

decree    arrangement,    under    which    he  to  go  along  for  2  or  3  years  because  of  be  done  in  any  other  school  district  in 

would  start  producing  the  money  neces-  a  crowded  court  docket  and  not  collect  the  country,  if  the  people  have  the  will- 

sary  to  support  the  children  involved  in  anything  from  them  now."  ingness  to  abide  by  the  supreme  law  of 

the  case.  i  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  that  the  land. 

However,   this  dilatory   tactic  on  the  Congress  owes  it  to  the  District  of  Co-  The  school  population  problem  being 

part  of  these  misbehaving  fathers — and  lumbia   to   take   speedy   action   on   this  what  it  is,  it  is  very  important  that  we 

that  is  what  they  are  when  they  refase  matter.  take   the   protective   steps   necessaiT   to 

to    give    support    to    their    children— is  i    am    not    at    all    interested    in    any  provide  the  families  of   the  District  of 

resulting  in  these  fathers  taking  advan-  behind-the-scenes  controversy  over  who  Columbia  with  the  judicial  services  they 

tape  of  the  crowded  docket  of  the  court,  might  be  appointed  to  the  bench.     I  am  need  in  order  to  enable  the  quick  han- 

It  is  not  fair,  it  Is  not  right  on  any  not  at   all   interested   in   any   spirit  of  dling  of  any  juvenile  case  which  arises, 

premise  from  which  one  cares  to  argue  racial  prejudice  that  may   be  involved  of  any  parental  case  which  arises,  or  of 

the  matter,  and  it  cannot  be  justified.    I  in  this  matter.    I  do  not  know  what  the  any  of   the  other  types  of  cases  which 

wish  to  stress  this  point  especially  from  facts  are,  but  I  do  know  what  the  rumors  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juve- 

the  standpoint  of  moral  and  human  fac-  are.  and  what  is  being  said  in  the  cloak-  nile  court, 

tors.  rooms  and  elsewhere.  I  close  with  the  plea,  again,  that  we 

These  children  are  entitled  to  the  We  cannot  justify  this  great  legal  sore  get  speedy  action  on  a  bill  to  provide  for 
money,  if  the  fathers  involved  are  actu-  to  continue  to  fester  in  the  District  of  the  appointment  of  two  additional 
ally  in  a  position  to  pay  for  their  sup-  Columbia.  There  are  some  who  think  judges  to  the  juvenile  court.  I  com- 
port. The  mothers  of  these  children  are  that  if  a  bill  providing  for  two  addi-  mend  Miss  Edstrom  for  calling  this  very 
entitled  to  better  treatment  than  they  tional  juvenile  court  judges  were  to  be  serious  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
are  getting.  passed,  a  colored  judge  might  be  put  on  people  of  the  District,  and   also  to  the 

It  may  be  said.  "Oh.  but.  Mr.  Senator,  the  juvenile  court  bench  in  the  District  people  of  the  United  States. 
there  are  the  welfare  funds  which  can  of  Columbia.  Mr  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
take  care  of  these  children."  This  view  A  few  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  m 
brings  out  just  the  point  I  wish  to  make  Senate  I  spoke  concerning  what  I  think  the  Record  a  series  of  excerpts  from 
in  respect  to  the  dollar  factor  that  is  about  ever  raising  a  question  as  to  the  a  speech  made  by  Juvemie  Court  Judge 
involved.  qualifications  of  a  person  to  sit  in  any  Ketcham  at  the  50th  anniversary  ban- 
Miss  Edstrom  does  a  remarkable  job  pubUc  office  because  of  his  race,  or  the  quet  of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Asso- 
in  her  article  today  in  pointing  out:  "The  color  of   his  skin,   or  his  creed.     If   a  ciations,  held  on  March  5.  1960,  which 
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state  concisely  the  natiire  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
EiciKPTS  From   Address  bt   Judck  Kitcham 

But  one  feature  of  tlie  juvenile  court  re- 
mains the  same  as  when  It  was  flrst  organ- 
ized. The  juvenile  court  was  created  In  1906, 
with  one  judge.  It  was  revamped  and  re- 
organized In  1938.  with  one  judge.  And  In 
1960.  there  Is  stlU  only  one  Judge.  During 
the  same  period  of  time,  the  judicial  man- 
power of  the  municipal  court  has  gone  from 
7  to  16  judges,  plus  the  additional  of  a  3- 
Judge  municipal  court  of  appeals.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  has  Increased 
from  5  to  15  judges,  and  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  has  tripled  In  size,  from  three  to  nine 
judges.  As  a  final  measure  of  comparison, 
the  strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  has  risen  from  731 
men  in  1910  to  2.508  in  1958. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  regret,  but  candor, 
that  I  must  report  to  you  tonight  that  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  doing  all  that  It  should  or  could  do 
to  assist  this  community  in  Its  fight  against 
delinquency,  dependency  and  neglect.  In  the 
last  few  years  we  have  resorted  to  a  variety 
of  devices  In  an  efTort  to  reduce  the  number 
of  court  hearings  before  the  judge  But  there 
Is  an  absolute  limit  to  what  one  judge  can 
do  to  stem  this  tide:  and  that  limit  was 
reached  long  a^o  The  sad  fact  is  that  the 
absence  of  additional  Judges  has  created  a 
bottleneck  which  seriously  hinders  the  prog- 
ress of  the  juvenile  court  as  well  as  the 
many  other  agencies  and  org.-.r.lzatlons  which 
are  trying  to  make  our  city  ?.  ?afe  and  whole- 
some place  for  adult.i  and  children  alike 

What  has  this  bottleneck  meant'  It  has 
meant  a  substantial  failure  of  justice  and  law 
enforcement  where  it  Is  most  needed — In 
training  the  youth  of  the  community  to  be 
the  law  abiding  citizens  of  the  future  In 
at  least  five  ways  is  this  evident. 

First,  juvenile  court  justice,  under  present 
circumstances.  Is  not  swift.  The  court  has 
a  large  and  growing  backlog  of  cases  await- 
ing adjudication  On  January  1.  1960,  there 
were  1.390  cases  <401  juvenile  ca.ses  and  989 
adult  cases  I  awaiting  hearing.  In  juvenile 
cases  this  means  a  delay  of  2  to  3  months 
before  their  cases  are  heard;  and  with  adult 
cases,  the  deUy  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  7 
to  9  months. 

Second,  because  of  the  backlog  and  Us 
accompanying  delay,  the  court's  justice  is 
sometirr.ps  uncertain.  The  recollection  of 
witnesses  grows  dim  as  the  months  pass  and 
In  many  Instances  complainants  cannot  be 
located  by  the  time  of  the  trial. 

The  third  point  is  thai  tiie  court's  ju.=  tlce 
Is  often  unequal  as  between  different  juve- 
niles who  are  awaiting  a  court  hearing.  Since 
the  trial  will  be  months  away,  the  court  must 
choose  between  detaining  the  child  In  the 
receiving  h'^me  ff^r  a  lontr  period  i  at  sub- 
stantial public  expense!  even  before  it  is  de- 
termined whether  he  Is  delinquent  or  not — or 
releasing  the  child  to  the  custody  of  his 
parents  while  waiting  for  the  hearing.  If  the 
flrst  course  Is  taken,  there  Is  always  the 
piisslblllty  of  unjust  confinement.  If  the 
latter  course  is  taken  I  am  always  aware  that 
the  jtivenile  may  again  violate  the  law  before 
his  trial  can  be  reached 

Fourth,  a  single  jud£te  cannot  give  enough 
time  to  each  court  hearing  to  allow  for  nor- 
mal judicial  reflection  or  analysis  'When 
you  must  adjudicate  and  dispose  of  over  100 
cases  a  week  the  process  is  similar  to  that 
of  an  assembly  line  In  proceedings  which, 
more  than  In  any  other  court,  warrant  In- 
dividual treatment  and  compassionate  un- 
derstanding. With  such  hasty  determina- 
tions there  Is  always  the  possibility  of  Ill- 
considered  Justice. 


And  llnally,  the  present  situation  means 
costly  justice  for  you  as  cltlsens  and  tax- 
payers. If,  on  the  otie  h&nd,  the  court  com- 
mits to  a  public  Institution  a  youth  who 
might  bave  been  corrected  while  still  at 
home,  you  citizens  foot  the  bill  of  $2,700  per 
year  for  his  care  while  at  the  Institution 
While  I  fervently  hope  that  none  of  them  is 
unjustly  committed,  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  ovar  1.400  children  in  our  public  Juve- 
nile institutions  bears  tribute  to  the  fact  that 
the  court  is  not  urunlndful  of  Its  responsibil- 
ity for  protecting  the  law-abiding  citizens  of 
Washlniiton  I  estimate  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  1,400  children  Is  costing  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  »3*'*  nulll on  each 
year.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  court  mis- 
takenly permits  a  child  to  remain  In  the 
commuaity  who  should  be  in  an  institution. 
one  or  another  of  you  may  be  yoked  on  a  dark 
street  ot  have  your  car  stolen  and  wrecked 
I  sincerely  believe  that  there  will  be  a  great 
saving  lor  all  If  such  decisions  are  made 
with  greater  deliberation  and  more  certainty 
tha:i  Is  new  possible 

Thus.  It  can  be  said  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  present  Judicial  bottleneck,  the  Juvenile 
court  dcKs  not  afford  the  type  of  swift,  sure, 
equal  atd  positive  justice  which  sets  a  good 
example  to  the  youth  of  this  city.  This 
seriously  handicaps  the  administration  of 
justice,  hinders  the  cuurt  in  its  efforts  to 
inculcate  in  children  i\nd  their  parents  a 
proper  respect  for  the  law.  and  often  denies 
the  citiaens  of  the  commuuity  the  protection 
to  whicb  they  are  entitled. 

Turning  then  to  the  future,  we  find  that 
the  basic  tools  are  at  hand  But  their  cut- 
ting edi5e  awaits  the  honing  of  an  enlightened 
Congresf  A  noble  and  vastly  promising  con- 
cept hat  been  emb  died  in  the  law.  Com- 
nr.;:i;-y  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  de- 
s:^:.ed  '.o  rehabilitate  and  wisely  correct  chil- 
dren haye  been  created.  Among  these  much 
credit  gjoes  to  the  youth  aid  division  of  the 
Metropqlltan  Police  Department  which  was 
established  In  1954  and  to  the  child  welfare 
divL=lon  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
which  provides  for  most  of  the  children  com- 
mitted by  the  court.  But,  to  a  large  degree. 
the  juvenile  court  Is — and  of  necessity  must 
be- -at  the  hub  of  this  wheel.  I  have  the 
highest  praise  for  the  wise  and  devoted  work 
whlcli  it  being  performed  dally  by  the  dedi- 
cated sti^ff  of  my  court  However,  a  Judicial 
bottlenack  exi-sts  and  until  the  juvenile  court 
Is.  by  legislation,  made  adequate  to  the  task 
a.=  .signed  to  ;t  the  community  will  never  fully 
reap  tre   benefits  of   this  concept. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  portion  of  the 
Senate  committee  report  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  H.^rtkeI  on 
the  juyenile  court  jud.ge  bill.  It  is  the 
material  on  pages  1,  2,  3.  4.  and  to  the 
end  of  the  first  paragraph  on  the  top  of 
paste  5,  just  before  the  printing  of  the 
chansee  m  existing  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  'No.  116.  86th  Cong..  1st 
sess  >  »as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOR3,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
report  favorably  S,  1456.  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  judges  for 
the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  clean  bill  Introduced  and  reported  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  following  unanimous  approval 
thereof. 

HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATION 

There  was  referred  to  the  committee  two 
bills,  S.  465,  introduced  by  Senator  Clark 
and  coapKjnsored  by  Senators  Bible,  Morse. 
Bealx,  and  Javits:  and  S  522,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Prxar.  both  bills  amending  the  Ju- 
venile GoiiTt  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 


approved  June  1,  1938.  as  amended  (sec.  11- 

920,  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1951  ed  ) ,  so 
as  to  pr<,)vlde  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  judge  for  the  juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  two  bills  on 
February  4  and  11.  1958.  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  consisting  of  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana,  chairman; 
Senator  J  Allen  Frear.  Jr  ,  of  Delaware,  and 
Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota  De- 
tailed testimony  was  taken  ae  to  the  dlflfer- 
ences  in  S  4C5  and  S  522.  and  after  due 
consideration  by  the  Bubccjntuiilttee  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  that  a  clean  bill  be 
reported  to  the  full  committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

The  following  witnesses  testified  in  favor 
of  providing  for  the  appointment  of  two 
Judges: 

Hon    Joseph  S    Clark.  U  S    Senator 

Hon.  Leo  A.  Rover,  chief  judge,  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Orman  W  Ketcham.  judge,  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Hon  E  Barrett  Prettyn:ian,  chief  judge. 
District  of  Columbia  circuit. 

Hon.  Robert  E  McLaughlin,  president. 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  tiie  iJistnct  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  A.  Murray  Preston,  chairman,  ccjmmlt- 
tee  to  study  the  needs  of  the  juvenile  court. 
Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit 

Mr  Chester  Gray.  Corporation  Counsel. 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

Inspector  John  E  Winters,  commanding 
officer,  Youth  Aid  Division,  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckncr.  chairman,  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  Oliver  Gasch,  chairman,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Lyon,  chairman.  Con.mis- 
sloners  Youth  Council. 

Mr.  G  Howland  Shaw,  member.  Commis- 
sioners Youth  Council. 

Mrs  Henry  Gratton  Doyle,  p:ist  chairman. 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Juvenile  Court; 
member.  Committee  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Curtis  Shears,  chairman,  committee 
on  Juvenile  court  and  Juvenile  problems. 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asscx-latlon. 

Mr.  Clark  Schllder,  executive  director, 
Washington   Criminal   Justice  Association. 

Mrs.  Lyle  Belsley.  second  vice  president. 
District  of  Colimibla  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Mr  Prank  D  Reeves,  member,  committee 
on  legislation.  Washington  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  William  StempU,  attorney  at   law. 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Chase,  first  vice  president. 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association;  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  of  the  Juvenile  Cburt 
Law  Enforcement  Council. 

In  addition,  the  chief  judge  of  the  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  for  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  the  needs  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  committee,  the  chairman 
testified  that  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  two  additional  Judges  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  for  the  Juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  S,  465  and  S  522.  the  full  commit- 
tee deliberated  at  length  as  to  the  period  of 
time  that  the  appointee  be  a  member  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
the  personal  qualiflcatl<ms:  the  residence  re- 
quirements; and  the  question  of  designation 
of  a  substitute  Judge.  The  ultimate  re.sult 
was  the  reporting  of  a  clean  bill  containing 
provisions  agreed  up>on  by  the  fvill  com- 
mittee. 
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PURPOSE  or  legislation 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  June  1.  1938,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec  11-920),  so  as  to  provide  lor 
the  appointment  of  two  additional  judges  for 
the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

At  the  present  time,  the  juvenile  court 
has  one  judge.  Tills  bill  provides  that  the 
court  shall  consist  of  three  Judges,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Each  Judge  apn 
polnted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  proposal  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  10  years, 
or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied The  qualifications  for  appointment,  as 
set  forth  In  the  bill,  are  as  follows; 

1  A  member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  period  of  5  years  preceding 
his  appointment. 

2.  During  a  period  of  10  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  appointment  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of 
the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  for  at 
least  5  years  of  which  not  less  than  3  years 
shall  immediately  precede  appointment. 
Metropolitan  area  as  defined  In  the  bill 
means  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  in  Maryland,  and  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties  and  the  cities  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Falls  Church  in  Virginia. 

3.  Have  a  broad  knowledge  of  social  prob- 
lems and  procedures  and  an  understanding 
of  child  psychology 

The  bill  provides  that  the  present  Judge 
of  the  court  shall  continue  In  ofBce  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  occupying  one  of  the  three 
positions  of  Judge  provided  by  this  legis- 
lation Further  provision  Is  made  that  the 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  Judges 
to  be  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court 
whose  salary  shall  be  equal  to  the  salary  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  municipal  court, 
which  Is  •18.000  per  annum,  and  the  salsuT? 
of  the  associate  Judges  of  the  Juvenile  court 
shall  be  equal  to  the  salary  of  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  municipal  court,  which  is 
$17,500  per  annum 

The  bill  provides  that  In  cases  of  sickness, 
absence,  disability,  or  death  of  any  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  court,  the  chief  Judge,  or  act- 
ing chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  designate 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  municipal  court  of 
said  District  to  discharge  the  duties  of  said 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  until  such  dis- 
ability be  removed  or  vacancy  filled  Like- 
wise, during  the  temporary  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
court,  an  associate  Judge  of  such  court  shall 
be  designated  to  serve  as  chief  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  court  by  the  chief  Judge  or  acting 
chief  Judge  of  the  US  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  Includes 
all  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  who 
are  charged  with  violations  of  law.  who  are 
beyond  parental  control,  who  are  truant  from 
home  or  school,  who  are  engaged  in  conduct 
endangering  their  own  health,  morals  or 
safety,  or  the  health,  morals  or  safety  of 
others,  or  who  are  without  adequate  pa- 
rental care  The  court  also  has  original  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  cases  Involving  the 
paternity  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock, 
adults  charged  with  violation  of  the  child 
labor  and  compulsory  education  laws,  and 
with  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
minors.  The  court  also  has  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  with  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  criminal  cases 
Involving    nonsupport    of    wife    or    children. 

Further.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  great 
many  of  the  cases  are  of  the  felony  type; 
I.e.,  cases  involving  offenses  which,  If  com- 
mitted by  Kn  adult,  would  be  within  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  US.  district 
court  for   Uie  District  of  Columbia.     Cases 


of  this  kind   before   the  Juvenile   cotirt  are 
now  running  about  2,000  a  year. 


The    workload    of    the    JuVenlle    court    is 
shown  on  the  table  below: 


Caseload 
Corn-plaints  received 


1.  Juvenile 

2.  Adults 

Total 

Fiscal  y«w 

Delin- 
quency 

Depend- 
ency 

Subtotal 

Non- 
support 

Children 
bora 
out  of 

wedlock 

Mlsoel- 
laaeous 

Subtotal 

com- 
plaints 

(ftU 
types) 

1953                

5,032 
5,211 
4,121 
4,327 
3,418 
•  3,454 
2,300 

310 
303 

291 
224 
374 
329 
285 

6,351 
6,514 
4.412 
4.551 
3.792 
3.783 
2,585 

2,405 
2,439 
3,212 
3,495 
3,486 
3,350 
'  1,188 

755 
769 
731 
869 
824 
800 
355 

38 
39 

8 
32 
36 
38 

2 

3,288 
3,247 
3,951 
4.396 
4.345 
4.188 
"  1,545 

8,630 

18M       

8,761 

1955 

8,363 

19S6       — 

8,947 

1957       

8,137 

ig-w      

7,971 

1950  (Joly-January  Inclusive). 

14,130 

•  Includes  only  July  1,  1958.  through  Nov.  10,  1958,  for  non.support.  On  that  date  nonsupport  cases  were  no  longer 
accepted  by  this  court's  intake  stan.  Subsequent  nonsupport  actions  have  been  received  by  the  Aa^lslant  Cori)o- 
ratlon  Counsel. 

Court  hearings 


Fiscal  year 


19,S3  

1954 

1956 

195f. 

1957 

1958 - 

1959  (July-January  Inclusive) 


I.  Juvenile 

court 

bearings 


6,818 
7,000 
^5^0 
7,453 
8,173 
7.317 
3,653 


2.  Adult 

court 
bearings 


6,337 
6,876 
7,366 
8,090 
0.743 
6,870 
2.066 


Total  court 
hearings 


12,156 
14,815 
13,895 
16,143 
17.916 
13,196 
6,709 


Official  cases  filed 


Fiscal  year 


I9.V3. 
1964. 
195,V 
I9.Vi. 
1957. 
19,S8 


19.l9'(July  1958-January  1969  taduslve) 


Juvenile 
cases,  sub- 
total 


1,967 
2,058 

1,758 
1,881 
1,846 
1,870 
968 


Adult  cases 


Non- 
support 


S9o 
599 
782 
805 

754 
223 
171 


Children 

bom  out 

of  wedlock 


765 
769 
731 
869 
824 
792 
456 


Miscella- 
neous 


21 

39 

2 

29 


12 
2 


SubtotiU 


1,176 
1,407 
1,615 
1,793 

1,578 

1,027 

629 


Total  (all 
ca.'^esi 


3,142 
3,465 
3,274 
3,674 
3,424 
2,807 
1.597 


The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  approximately  $91,367,  made 
up  as  follows : 


Recurring  eiiienses 

2d  judge 

adjudge 

I'crsonal  services: 

$18,000 
4.080 
4.980 

4,490 
4,040 
7,510 
3,755 

(1)    $17,500 

1  (;S-7  courtroom  clerk.. 
1  OS-7  secretary  to  judge. 
1  <JS-6     administrative 
aid  (secretary)    

1  Of*-5  summons  clerk 

2  08-1  bailiff!;,  at  $3,755. 
1  OS-4  docket  cltTk 

(1)        4,980 
(I)        4,980 

(0)  0 

(1)  4,040 
(1)         3,755 
(1)         3,755 

Total,  |>ersonal  servloce. 
OiiK-r  coutnictuiU  services.  . 
(irants,  sul>sidies,  and  cou- 
tributiWM 

47,766 
173 

2,028 

39.010 
103 

1,396 

Total,    recurring    ex- 
jienses   

60,896 

40,511 

bill.  I  think  he  is  deserving  of  being 
backed  up  by  congressional  action  on 
the  bill,  because  the  arguments  he  sets 
forth  in  the  report  on  this  problem  are 
unanswerable.  So  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  finally  passed  at  an  early  date. 


The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
court  that  the  present  court  building  con- 
tains sufficient  space  to  accommodate  two 
additional  Judges. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  earlier  in 
my  remarks  I  said,  and  I  now  wish  to 
emphasize,  that  all  of  us  are  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HartkeI  for  the  fine  work  he  did  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  this  juvenile  court  judge 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  GOLD 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
movement  of  gold  away  from  our  shores 
is  one  of  the  more  important  interna- 
tional events  of  the  last  decade.  Its 
consequences  and  ramifications  are  so 
great  that  they  touch  not  only  upon  the 
value  of  our  currency,  but  also  upoi; ' 
such  matters  as  the  size  of  our  foreign 
aid  procram,  the  maintenance  of  our 
military  installations  overseas,  and  the 
extent  of  our  investments  abroad. 

For  some  time  the  flight  of  gold  from 
this  country  has  been  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  financial  community.  It 
has  been  the  sub.iect  of  more  and  more 
speeches  and  research  papers,  and  of 
mountmsi  comment  in  the  financial 
press  And  no  wonder.  During  1958  and 
1959,  more  than  $3  billion  of  gold  left 
this  country  for  points  abroad,  as  the 
result  of  a  payments  imbalance.  And 
the  deficit  continues  in  1960. 
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Despite  the  obvious  importance  ol  this 
problem,  I  have  been  dismayed — though 

not  surprised— at  the  utter  failure  of  the 
administration  to  seek  a  basic  solution 
or,  indeed,  even  to  make  any  real  effort 
to  cope  with  it. 

The  fact  that  this  continuing  drain  on 
our  gold  reserves  is  serious  and  its  solu- 
tion is  complicated  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  face  up  to  it.  It  wUl 
not  go  away  if  we  simply  let  it  alone. 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  play  the 
role  of  the  proverbial  ostrich  and  put  its 
head  in  the  sand  while  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  foreign  and  military 
programs  become  increasingly  endan- 
gered. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  when  some  impor- 
tant alarm  is  not  sounded  over  our 
weakening  position  m  the  cold  war 
Speeches  are  made  daily  about  the  mis- 
sile gap:  there  is  constant  debate  about 
our  military  readiness:  expressions  of 
concern  over  the  size  of  our  military 
forces  continue  unceasingly.  But  is  not 
our  economic  strength  as  important  to 
our  fight  against  communism  as  any  of 
these? 

Gold  continues — as  it  has  for  cen- 
turies— to  be  the  basic  commodity  in 
international  finance  and  the  ultimate 
means  for  settling  accounts  between 
nations.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  expresses  exchange  panties  in 
gold.  The  member  countries  of  the 
European  Payments  Union  must  settle 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  deficits  in 
gold.  And  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  fre- 
quently require  the  use  of  gold.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  gold  will 
be  any  less  important  in  these  affairs  in 
the  years  to  come. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  have 
considered  the  matter  that  our  balance 
of  payments  deceit  and  the  consequen- 
tial drain  on  our  gold  reserves  cannot 
continue  at  levels  similar  to  those  we 
have  experienced  in  the  last  2  years. 
And  it  is  also  perfectly  obvious  that  vig- 
orous action  must  be  taken:  First,  to 
formulate  a  basic  policy:  and  second,  to 
implement  it  on  a  variety  of  fronts. 

What  is  significant  about  the  flight  of 
gold  is  its  relation^-hip  to  the  adequacy 
of  our  gold  reserves.  For.  as  our  re- 
serves decline,  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  world  market,  which 
in  turn  can  compel  us  to  resort  to  con- 
trols over  imports  or  force  us  to  adopt 
multiple  exchange  rates.  Or  we  can  find 
ourselves  pressed  into  reducing  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  programs  or  the 
size  of  our  military  establu^hments  over- 
seas. In  short,  madequate  gold  reserve.s 
not  only  can  impede  free  international 
trade,  but  also  can  adversely  affect  our 
foreign  and  military-  programs. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced 
during  this  session  which  .seek  in  one 
way  or  another  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  our  gold  deficiency.  I  myself  have 
introduced  legislation  on  this  .subject.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  tune  now  to  de- 
bate the  different  approaches  which 
these  various  measures  manifest.  I  do 
want  to  take  the  tim.e  to  ask  whether 
these  bills  will  be  permitted  to  languish 
and  die  as  have  their  predecessors  in 
previous  Congresses. 


I,  for  cme,  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
an  increase  In  the  price  of  gold  is  good 

techiuque  for  solving  this  problem.  A 
higher  gold  price  would,  in  my  opinion. 
lead  to  larger  gold  prod  iction,  which  in 
turn  would  augment  our  diminishing 
reserves. 

It  is  no  secret.  I  am  sure,  that  our 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  is  in  dire 
strains.  Unlike  other  countries,  we  have 
not  granted  subsidies  to  our  gold  miners, 
and  -he  consequence  has  been  that  the 
risin;T  costs  of  labor  and  supplies  and  the 
fixed  price  of  $35  per  fine  troy  ounce  has 
im{X)5ed  a  squeeze  which  makes  it 
plainly  uneconomical  to  produce  gold 
today.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  from  U.S.  mines  in  1957 
reached  the  lowest  peacetime  level  in 
more  than  60  years. 

By  increa.^:ng  the  price  of  gold,  this  de- 
prr.s.^eri  industry  would  once  again  have 
an  incentive  to  resume  the  mining  of 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Increased 
prod  action  will  naturally  make  available 
addi'  ional  gold  stocks  to  be  added  to  our 
reserves.  We  will  thus  have  taken  a  long 
strid^  forward  in  forestalling  the  grow- 
ing diminution  of  our  gold  reserves. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
solution  because  for  many  years  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
crold  mininsr  industry'  in  this  country. 
The  possibility  that  increasing  the  price 
of  gold  can  at  one  and  the  same  time 
aid  this  distressed  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy and  aid  in  .solving  the  larger  prob- 
lem deriving  from  the  payments  imbal- 
ance has  its  obvious  attractions. 

Tie  great  prestige  of  our  country  has 
suffered  immeasurably  in  the  last  few- 
years  We  cannot  permit  our  position 
on  the  world  scene  to  be  further  weak- 
ened One  quick  and  effective  method 
for  bolstering  our  wavering  position  in 
world  affairs  is  to  slow  down,  indeed. 
stop,  the  diminution  in  our  reserves  of 
gold. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  exert 
If^aderphip  on  this  important  matter  just 
as  it  has  failed  in  many  other  important 
areas.  But  we  cannot  permit  the  con- 
tinui:ip  erosion  of  our  gold  reserves  too 
much  longer  if  we  hope  to  retain  our 
great  status  at  the  table  of  nations. 

An  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  will 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  our  inter- 
naticnal  balance  of  payments  deficit 
and.  .simultaneously,  will  reactivate  and 
strengthen  a  distressed  segment  of  our 
economv  which  has  been  too  long  for- 
gotten. I  urge  strenuously,  and  with  all 
the  power  at  my  command,  that  serious- 
minded  men  everywhere  in  our  Govern- 
ment give  immediate  consideration  to 
this  irrave  problem  and  the  sound  and 
relatively  smiple  solution  which  I  have 
recommended. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 
UrPON  HIS  RENOMINATION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  undf^rstandine  that  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr  Rob- 
ERTso«i!  has,  in  effect,  been  renominated 
to  hi.s  present  position.  I  understand 
that  last  week,  when  the  date  for  filing 
for  oflice  in  Virginia  passed,  no  one  filed 
againit  the  distinguished  Senator. 


I  wish  to  offer  hun  my  commenda- 
tion for  being  so  lucky.  I  wish  more  of 
us  were  so  fortunate.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  this  is  the  second 
successive  time  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Vin?inia  has  been  renominated 
without  any  opposition  whatsoever. 


SALUTE  TO  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
time  will  anive  in  the  National  Capital 
as  the  guest  of  our  Nation.  He  is  Gen 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of  France. 
Of  the  many  friends  of  freedom,  leaders 
of  the  forces  of  civilization,  who  have 
visited  our  shores,  none  deserves  a 
warmer  welcome  than  this  great  French- 
man. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  merits  such  an  ac- 
claim both  for  himself  and  for  the  coun- 
try he  represents,  the  Fifth  French  Re- 
pubUc.  His  visit  here  should  reem- 
phasize  this  historic  friendship  between 
our  two  nations  and  tighten  the  close 
bonds  that  have  united  us. 

It  should  recall  the  great  debt  we  owe 
to  France  for  her  invaluable  supjxjrt  to 
our  Thirteen  Colonies  in  their  struggle 
for  independence.  It  should  renew  our 
grateful  memories  of  Lafayette,  of  Ro- 
chambcau.  of  D'Estaing,  of  De  Grasse.  of 
La  Perouse,  and  of  many  other  sons  of 
FYance  who  fought  and  bled  in  tiie 
American  Revolution.  Without  her 
great  help,  our  Nation  might  not  then 
have  been  born. 

President  de  Gaulle's  visit  should  revive 
the  stirring  memories  of  how  Frenchmen 
and  Americans  fought  side  by  side  for 
their  common  faith  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  The  blocxl  of  both 
was  shed  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 
Our  American  dead  and  their  PYench 
dead  sleep  m  the  soil  of  France.  Let  us 
recall  that  Prance  held  the  fort  In  both 
world  wars  and  was  bled  white  while  the 
United  States  was  given  time  to  prepare 
to  enter  the  crucial  struggle  for  the  basic 
freedoms  in  which  the  peoples  of  both 
our  countries  deeply  believe. 

We  salute  General  de  Gaulle  for  the 
vision  and  courage  which  never  faltered 
in  Prance's  darkest  hour.  We  salute 
him  for  his  immortal  rallying  cry  when 
France  was  occupied  by  Hitler's  hordes, 
uttered  from  exile  in  Britain,  that 
"France  has  lost  a  battle,  but  France  has 
not  lost  the  war" 

We  .salute  General  de  Gaulle  as  the 
great  leader  whose  vision  for  his  country 
is  restoring  that  country*  to  great nes.s — 
a  greatness  that  is  one  of  the  great  tri- 
umphs of  humankind.  Of  this  restora- 
tion not  merely  France,  but  the  whole 
free  world,  is  the  beneficiary.  The 
United  States  is  not  the  least  of  those 
nations  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
a  world  at  peace  with  justice  are  thereby 
strengthened. 

We  salute  General  de  Gaulle  for  his 
enlightened  Algerian  policy — the  one 
bright  spot,  the  one  hop>eful  light  in 
what  has  long  been  called  the  Dark 
Continent.  It  will  become  darker  un- 
less .some  part  of  it  is  saved  for  civiliza- 
tion, for  justice,  for  self-determination, 
for  law  and  order,  and  for  peaceful  co- 
existence of  peoples  of  differing  religious 
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and  differhig  racial  origins.  That  L'^ 
what  General  de  Gaulle s  enhghtened 
Algerian  policy  portends. 

Mr.  President,  some  chroniclers  be- 
lieve that  history  is  shaped  by  vast,  im- 
personal foi-ces.  by  mighty  currents 
whicli,  for  l)ct.ter  or  worse,  sweep  peoples 
and  natioi  s  to  an  inevitable  destmy. 
They  assert  that  the  individual  no  longer 
counts,  anc  that  the  figures  who  briefly 
emerge  on  i.he  world  stage  are  mere  flot- 
sam in  irrrsistible  tides.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  lyiadership  can  still  shape  the 
destinies  ol  mankind.  We  know  it  was 
so  of  old.  In  our  own  histor>',  Wash- 
ington, Jeflerson.  and  Lincoln  are  shin- 
ing examples  of  men  who  created  con- 
ditions, pr?served  eternal  values,  and 
shaped  events. 

In  our  time,  who  shall  deny  that  the 
world  woud  be  a  vastly  different  one 
without  W  nston  Churcliill  and  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt?  And  no  one  more 
con.spicuou5ly  illustrates  the  impact  of 
a  personality  on  hi.story  than  does 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  If  he  succeeds,  he 
will  become — indeed,  he  already  is — one 
of  histor>-'i  all  time  great  men. 

May  General  de  Gaulle's  visit  to  our 
shores  spell  the  renewal  of  a  new  era  of 
firm  friendship  and  accord  with  the 
people  of  France — Prance,  the  one  major 
nation  of  continental  Europe  which, 
through  devastating  wars,  and  unprec- 
edented upheavals  has  remained  tme  to 
its  great  legacy  of  civilization  and  free- 
dom. 

To  General  de  Gaulle  let  us  wish  the 
greatest  success  of  his  mission  here  and 
abroad.  His  success  will  be  a  victory  for 
all  mankind. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  distin- 
guished CDlumnist.  Walter  Ijppmann. 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  be  printed  at 
this  point  si  the  Record. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    21.   1960] 
Salute  to  Di  Gaull* 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
Having  b<cn  one  of  his  American  admirers 
since  June  of  1940,  when  he  raised  his  flag  In 
Britain  and  Eummoned  the  French  to  go  on 
with    the   vrar.    I    cannot    pretend    to    write 
dispassionately    about    General    dc    Oaulle. 
But  now  that  he  Is  coming  back  to  Wash- 
ington In  triumph.  I  have  been  asking  myself 
what  Is  the  secret  of  this  famoiis  man? 

The  secrf  t  Is  that  he  Is  more  than  a  great 
man  He  Is  a  great  man  In  the  sense  that 
he  has  tak<n  a  great  part  In  historic  events. 
But  there  vere  other  great  men  in  the  war 
days.  In  aldltlon  to  being  an  historic  man, 
he  is  also,  which  Is  rarer  than  greatness,  a 
genius.  This  Is  the  special  quality  which  he, 
and  I  thinlt  only  he.  shares  with  Churchill. 
Hlfl  genUs  consists  in  the  capacity  to  see 
beneath  tho  surface  of  events,  to  see  throtigh 
the  obvious  and  conventional  and  stereo- 
typed appeuranre  of  events  to  the  significant 
realities.  U  the  obscured  facts  and  forces 
which  will  prevail.  This  gift,  which  is  more 
than  leadership  as  such.  Is  second  sight  into 
the  nature  of  history.  It  brings  with  it  the 
gift  of  projihesyinp  what  Is  going  Vi  happen 
because  to  the  seeing  e>e  it  i."»  alrendy  there 
The  ability  to  see  truly  the  significant 
reality  carries  with  It  the  ability  to  convey 
what    his    vision     brings    him.      Men    like 


Churchill  and  De  Oaulle  do  not  sign  ghost- 
written books  ajid  they  do  not  read  ghost- 
written speeches.  For  the  vision  is  their 
own  and  they  alone  can  communicate  It. 

Thus,  In  the  bitter  days  of  1940  when 
Prance  had  fallen  and  Britain  stood  alone,  it 
called  for  a  ereat  man.  for  a  brave  man,  for  a 
resolute  and  faithful  man,  to  go  into  exile 
and  from  there  lo  organize  the  French  re- 
sistance. But  it  took  genius  to  see  how  this 
noble  but  desperate  venture  would  end.  and 
to  see  that  France,  defeated,  demoralized. 
and  prostrate,  remained  one  of  the  great 
powers,  to  see  that  In  the  end  she  would 
be — as  la  now  the  fact — amor.g  the  principal 
shapers  of  the  settlement  with   Germany. 

Thinking  of  all  that  has  happened  In  these 
20  years.  It  occurred  to  me  t<j  see  whether  or 
not  my  memory  was  deceiving  me.  Was  It 
true,  as  ever  since  I  have  believed,  that  in 
the  darkest  days  of  the  most  desperate  of 
modern  wars.  General  de  Gaulle  had  com- 
municated his  vision  of  an  endxxring  and  an 
undefeated  France? 

I  find  that  about  3  weeks  after  tlie  fall 
of  France,  I  had  learned  enough  to  be  able 
to  write  that  "in  the  misfortune  of  France 
It  should  be  otir  fierce  pride  to  be  tlie  last 
to  forget  the  greatness  of  France.  We  must 
wish  to  be  tlie  first  to  remember  •  •  •  that 
France  is  indispensable,  as  Indispensable  to 
the  maturity  of  Western  civilization  as 
Hellas  was  to  its  birth — and  as  lmi>erish- 
able." 

I  learned  to  say  that  only  from  General 
de  Gaulle. 


CUBAN  ECONOMY 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
on  the  Cuban  economy.  The  article  was 
published  this  morning  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

YouTHrtn,  GovnsNMfUT's  Inefftcienct  Leads 
TO  A  Tangled  Economt— Import  Citrbs 
Shrink  Poultry  Flocks,  Peril  Power 
Firm:  Shopper  Frets  About  Pish— Two- 
Way  Trip  fob  Tomatoes 

(By  Ed  Cony) 
Sawtiaco.  Cuba. — High  on  a  bluCT  over- 
looking this  port  city,  the  Castro  govern- 
ment is  building  an  elegant  motel.  Con- 
struction Is  Ingglng  several  months  behind 
schedule,  partly  becau'^e  a  young  government 
architect  designed  only  a  family -sized  kitch- 
en for  the  motel's  spacious  restaurant. 

The  error  was  discovered  by  a  government 
technical  adviser  only  after  construction  was 
well  under  way.  Work  was  delayed  while  the 
kitchen  was  ripped  out  and  new  plans  were 
drawn. 

This  Is  only  a  mild  example  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Castro  government  s  young  and 
not  too  efficient  bureaucracy.  The  Island's 
revolutionary  leaders  freely  admit  to  their 
Inexperience  but  refuse  to  let  It  slow  them 
down.  Cheerfully  confident  of  their  abilities, 
they're  rushing  through  a  program  that 
would  give  pause  to  far  more  seasoned 
statesmen:  Converting  Cuba,  almost  over- 
night from  capitalism  to  a  form  of  socialism. 

AIDS    THET    CAN    TRUST 

If  Inexperience  were  the  p<jvernment's  only 
problem.  It  would  disappear  in  time.  But 
Cuba's  leaders,  like  all  revolutl'  narles,  are 
fearful  they  thenv^elves  will  be  overthrown. 
This  fear  leads  government  oflBclals  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  aids  they  can  trust — 
no  matter  how  Incompetent  they  may  be 
Until  recently,  one  government  post  Just 
below  the  cabinet  level  was  held  by  a  man 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 


Cuba's  bureaucratic  blundering  often  is 
amusing.  But  It's  frequently  cottly  to  Uie 
nation's  economy.  And.  In  the  treacherous 
field  of  lnterna.t.ional  relations,  there's  always 
the  possibUity  Cuba's  leaders  may  stumble 
into   troubles    they    don't    anticipate. 

It  Is  hard  to  exiiggerate  the  youth  of  the 
Castro  regime.  It  Is  f.Ued  with  youngsters 
In  their  !at.e  teens  and  young  men  in  their 
early  20'8.  Many  of  them  hold  impcH-tant 
JoUs,  exampic:  A  23-year -c-ld  Guatemalan 
now  runs  Otis  Elevator's  Cuban  operations 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  revolution.  The 
government  has  "intervened"  Otis  Elevator; 
the  company  retains  ownership  of  its  prop- 
erties but  government  representatives  man- 
age them. 

Of  the  18  top  posts  In  the  government, 
only  6  are  occupied  by  graybeards  of  over  35. 
Among  the  35-and-ycunger  set  are  such  key 
figures  as:  the  brothers  Castro,  Pldel  and 
Raul,  Prime  Minister  and  army  chief,  respec- 
tively; Ernesto  Guevara,  head  of  the  National 
Bank;  Antonio  Nunez  Jimenez,  head  of  the 
I.N.R  A  ,  the  government  agency  which  di- 
rects agrarian  reform  and  a  number  of  busi- 
ness enterprises;  and  Augusto  Martinez 
Sanchez.  Labor  Minister.  Still  in  their  tender 
20's  are  four:  Raul  Castro.  Education  Minis- 
ter Hart.  Communications  Minister  Oltuskl, 
and  Interior  Minister  Naranjo  Morales. 

With  seasoning,  Castro  administrators  may 
g^ow  in  proficiency.  In  the  meantime,  mis- 
takes multiply.  For  Instance,  the  govern- 
ment is  enthusiastically  extracting  manga- 
nese ore  from  a  mine  formerly  owned  by  a 
Batista  crony  who  plucked  the  best  ore  from 
the  mine  before  he  fled,  along  with  his  presi- 
dential p.itron.  Because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  the  remaining  ore  and  the  depressed  world 
market  for  manganese,  the  ore  now  gets  no 
furtJier  than  the  port  of  Santiago,  where  It 
piles  up  awaiting  a  buyer.  Scoffs  one  mining 
man:  "Tliey'Il  Just  never  sell  that  stuff." 

PEKUVIAN    ENGINEER   QflTS 

Another  mining  man  tells  the  story  of  a 
Peruvian  engineer  who  n-as  advising  the  Cas- 
tro government  conceriiing  iron  ore  deposits 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  Island.  One  day  he 
was  enthused  over  the  prospects  for  devel- 
oping the  site.     The  next  day  he  quit 

He  explained  why  to  his  friend:  "These 
nincompoops  want  to  rush  Into  production 
Immediately  What  you  should  do  first  is 
to  m.ike  a  careful  survey  of  the  ore  body. 
which  would  take  months  .After  that,  you'd 
have  to  build  roads  Into  the  area.  Only 
then  should  you  begin  to  produce  " 

An  American  engineer  in  Cuba  believes 
this  impatience  with  "surveys"  is  t>T5ical  of 
the  mental  outlook  of  those  who  overthrew 
the  hited  B:\tista.  "They  think  they  can  do 
anytliing,  now."  he  says. 

This  attitude  of  the  revolutionary  regime 
caused  the  US.  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture to  withdraw  it*  Inspectors  from 
Havana,  where  for  several  years  they  had 
been  InspecMng  Cubnn  vegetables  bound  for 
the  United  States  The  Castro  government 
indicated  it  didn't  like  the  idea  of  Americans 
on  Havana  docks  telling  Cubans  what  they 
could  and  couldn't  ship. 

The  only  problem:  Cuban  vegetables, 
chiefly  tomatoes,  now  must  be  shipped  all 
the  way  to  the  United  States  t>efore  they 
can  be  Inspected  A  rejection  there  Is  much 
more  costly  than  one  In  Havana. 

THE    BUREAT-CRATIC    MILLS 

The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Inspectors  also  Il- 
lustrates the  slow  and  uncertain  grinding 
of  the  bureaucratic  miUs  in  Mr  Castro's  new 
Cuba.  After  the  Cubans  indicated  their 
unhappiness  over  the  presence  of  the  in- 
spectors, the  United  SUites  notified  Cuba 
It  would  call  its  men  home  unless  the 
Cubans  formallv  requested  that  they  stay 
Slxtv-elght  days  later,  the  Cubans  got 
around  to  allowing  that  they  would  like  the 
Inspectors  to  stav.     Unfortunately  they  had 
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W\  for  horn*  th«  cl»jr  btToc*.  *nd  th*  Unlt»d 
SUtM  bM  not  M«n  At  to  rvturn  thMn 

CmUo  pl*nn«n  cant  ntiMX  Ui«  grwidlo**. 
Th«y*T«  fcimlni.  for  ln«uu\c«.  to  dr*ln  tht 
hu««  2ap»U  sw»mp  which  txtenda  o\'«r 
about  900  aquar*  miles  of  Lm  VlUaa  Provlnc« 
Their  Idea  la  to  convert  It  Into  riceflelds. 
American  engineers  believe  the  project  U 
highly  Unpractical 

One  adviser  to  the  government  reports  he 
conUnually  has  to  squelch  projects  the  gov- 
ernment dreams  up  "because  they're  too 
big  to  be  feasible  ■  He  adds:  "They  always 
want  to  build  a  plant  bigger  than  any  In 
the  United  States." 

DISAPPEARING    FORMS 

Havana  b'osinessmen  complain  about  the 
vagaries  of  the  new  bureaucracy  An  execu- 
tive at  one  American  firm  excuses  himself 
while  he  signs  a  batch  of  government  forms. 
"About  all  I  do  these  days  is  sign  these  re- 
q\iests  for  Import  licenses."  he  grumbles 
"We  send  them  ofT  to  the  National  Bank 
and  that's  the  last  we  hear  of  them  " 

A  private  sch  xal  official  traces  another 
bureaucratic  bvingle.  Last  Oct'.;ber  the 
government  completely  retirgar.ized  the  ed- 
ucational system  We  were  uAd  to  send  a 
list  of  all  our  students  to  municipal  educa- 
tfbn  boards.  We  did  T"nen  the  wfflchils 
changed  their  minds  and  wanted  all  second- 
ary students  registered  at  provincial  boards. 
Somehow,  in  the  process,  they  managed  to 
lose  all  the  lists  from  our  school." 

If  part  of  the  problem  lies  In  too  many 
forms  and  too  much  redtape,  the  other  side 
of  the  com  revea's  too  little  attention  to 
"normal  channels"  by  the  freewheeling  Mr 
Castro  The  energetic  Premier  travels 
around  the  country  armed  with  a  checkbook. 
When  he  alights  from  a  helicopter  at  what 
he  considers  a  good  spot  for  a  school,  a  hos- 
pital, or  some  other  public  works  project, 
out  comes  the  checkb<5ok.  People  who  have 
watched  Mr  Castro  on  .^spending  sprees  say 
he  habitually  falls  to  enter  any  record  of 
his  spending  on  his  checJi  stubs. 

Communication  between  the  government 
In  Havana  and  its  agen's  in  the  Interior  ap- 
petirs  to  be  faulty.  A  local  INRA  man  In 
a  remote  area  of  Orlente  Province  one  day 
last  month  took  It  upon  himself  to  step  In 
and  "temporarily  Intervene"  the  big,  $75 
million  mining  coraple.x  of  Moa  Bay  Mining 
Co..  a  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.  subsidiary  de- 
veloping nickel  and  cobalt  deposits  on  the 
site 

The  l(x:al  INRA  agent,  a  young  man  In 
his  midtwenties.  was  Inspired  to  act  when 
he  saw  tne  company  burning  rubbish  one 
day;  he  concluded  the  P.rm  was  burning  Us 
records. 

WORD    TRICKLES    DOWN 

A  couple  of  days  later,  however,  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  In  a  televised  speech  ex- 
plained there  really  had  been  no  Interven- 
tion— the  whole  affair  had  been  a  mixup. 
But  it  was  several  days  later,  apparently 
before  word  trickled  down  tti  the  local 
INRA  man  When  he  finally  did  get  his 
orders  from  Havana,  l.e  quietly  withdrew. 
turning  complete  control  back  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Cubans  are  stimibllng  over  many  un- 
expected obstacles  as  they  strive  to  control 
the  Islands  economy  from  Government  ofBce 
butldlnes  in  Havana 

The  Government  has  been  trying  to  reduce 
Cuba's  dependence  on  imported  fcxKl  by  in- 
creasing domestic  agricultural  production 
It  has  r.lso  sharply  curbed  Imports  of  all 
kinds,  in  order  to  conserve  Its  skmipv  sap- 
ply  of  dollars  But  the  Government  had 
found  the.'ie  two  programs  often  aren't  com- 
patible 

The  tight  rein  on  Imports  brought  on. 
some  time  back,  a  shortage  of  feed  for  poul- 
try .\a  a  result,  poultrymen  reduced  their 
flocks        In    turn     this     ha^     brought     abcjut 


such  k  ihorUf^  <.^  povUtry  th»t  th»  Oovwn- 
ment.  trftiv^t  U)  curb  demand,  ha*  banned  tht 
MJe  of  oiucken  on  Wednesday* 

The  tfurb  on  imporu  threatens  mare  than 
chlckenless  Wedne«la>-«  Cuban  Eectrlc  Co  , 
a  subsKliu-y  of   American   &   Foreign  Pi>wer 

00  .  Is  r. inning  abort  of  line*,  tranrformera. 
and  otfter  mnlntenance  equipment  be<-iiuse 
of  the  ttnport  restrictions  It  is  known  that 
the  company's  shortage  of  replacement  parts 
threateris  a  prolonged  power  failure  should 
anv  major  trouble  develop  in  the  system 
Inasmurh  i\s  Cuban  Electric  supplies  power 
to  Havaia  and  .194  other  Cuban  communi- 
ties, an'-  such  tllsriiption  would  be  costly 
to  the  island's  economy 

A     POWKR    MAN'S     ANALYSIS 

The  timpany  Itself  Is  understandably  re- 
luctant o  comment  '>n  this  danger  But  one 
power  ^ithorlty  In  Havana,  a  man  In  a  posl- 
trn  to    ud?e  accurately,  gives  this  analysis: 

"Cubtin  Electric  has  been  able  to  buy  only 
tho  pane  minimum  of  maintenance  material. 
If  thr*  company  is  lucky.  It  will  be  able  to  get 
hy  ir.  'I  p  Immediate  future  without  serious 
tr  )UD:e  He  pauses  and  adds  with  a  shrug 
of  his  sj-oulders:  "If  it's  unlucky." 

Manj  Cubans  tell  how  actions  of  INRA. 
have  disrupted  the  once  smooth  workings  of 
the  Cub=in  economy. 

Item:  A  housewife  complains  that  her  fa- 
vnrite  a.'h  market  no  longer  has  a  wide  varl- 
ev  frr  lb.  shrimp,  and  other  seafoods.  "The 
n:  ;  -  r. ;  me  he  has  to  take  whatever  I.N.R  A. 
a:  ^s  n:m  He  has  no  choice  any  more  In 
wii.it  vaj  iPty  of  flsh  to  buy" 

Item:  Farmers  now  must  sell  all  their  corn 
to  INK  A.  at  $3  for  101  pounds  In  turn. 
INRA.  iells  corn  to  feed  mills  at  »4  10  Peed 
mills  tl>at  grow  some  of  their  own  corn  And 
themselves  forced  to  sell  it  to  I.N  R.A.  at  $3 
and  buy  It  back  at  $4.10. 

Item!  A  grocer  complains  that  egg  market- 
ing   ha<    been    thrown    Into    confusion   since 

1  N  R  Ai  took  over  egg  distribution  from  pri- 
vate si^ppliers. 

It  hais  now  become  Illegal,  with  stiff  fines 
for  offanders.  to  sell  an  egg  in  Cube  which 
doesn't  carry  the  INRA.  stamp.  "We  used 
to  get  (vui  eggs  graded  Just  like  you  do  In  the 
States."'  says  this  grocer.  "They  were  segre- 
gated Ijy  size — large,  medium,  and  small — 
and  by  color,  white  and  brown.  Now  they 
come  all  mixed  up  In  size  and  color." 

Getting  more  and  more  excited  as  he  dis- 
cusses the  egg  situation,  the  grocer  begins  to 
pace  baick  and  forth  and  hia  voice  takes  on  a 
more  bljtter  tone- 

"Besides  not  being  graded  properly,  the 
eg-rs  anen't  even  fresh  any  more.  I.N. R.A. 
allows  us  only  a  20-percent  markup,  and  cus- 
tomers are  returning  so  many  bed  eggs  to 
us  that(  we're  losing  money  on  them." 

He  ilnloads  a  final  complaint:  "You  go 
down  ijo  INRA.  and  complain  about  the 
eggs.  4nd  you  know  what  they  say?  'You 
have  a  counterrevolutionary  attitude.  Don't 
bother   us  with  such  details.'  " 


ADVEfiTISFMENT  ANNOUNCING  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  A  FAIR  PLAY  PX)R 
CUBuA  COMMITTEE 

Mr  SM.ATHERS  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unianimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  jbody  of  the  Record  an  article  in 
regard  to  an  advei-tisenient  with  respect 
to  the  Cuban  Oov^rnment  The  article 
was  written  by  George  Sokolsky.  and 
was  published  .some  time  last  week  in 
the  New  York  Times  I  highly  recom- 
mend a  reading  of  the  article  by  all  the 
Memb<3rs  of  Congress,  because  I  believe 
the  questions  Mr.  Sokolsky  ha.s  raised 
are  ones  which  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  would  raise  with  re- 
spect t«  the  advertisement. 


Theits  bt^ng  no  objection.  Uir  aitlcle 
wfcs  oi-dprrKl  to  be  pnntr<l  m  Ihr  Hic- 
ORO,  «ii  follows 

That  Cx'san  Ad 
(Bv  Gporye  K    Sokolskvl 

Oil  .\;.ri,  «  \i\  :\dvertl8ement  appeared  In 
The  New  "V^ork  Times  niinounclng  the  org-\n- 
U.aflon  of  a  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 
This  was  to  have  been  expected  l>ecuus« 
tliere  are  always  committees  about  every- 
thing and  there  are  iilwa\-8  Anierlca  in.siers." 
It  was  also  not  surprising  that  this  commit- 
tee could  Immedlutclv  afford  t<>  spend  •5.000 
for  an  advertisement  In  the  New  York  Times. 
I  suggested  that  if  the  money  came  fr^m 
the  Cuban  Government,  those  who  signed 
It  were  unregistered  foreign  agents  which 
la  an  offense:  If  the  signers  paid  for  It  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  pockeU.  then  It  Is  a 
Just  expression  of  opinion  to  which  every- 
one Is  entitled. 

The  cochalrmen  of  this  committee  were 
announced  to  be  Waldo  Prank  and  Carleton 
B«als  and  one  was  entitled  to  l>elleve  that 
these  writers  organized  It  and  were  respon- 
sible for  It.  However.  Into  my  hands  came  a 
letter  from  Carleton  Seals  to  Robert  B  Taber 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  who 
was  apparently  organizing  the  Pair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  It  was  Taber  who  invited 
Benls  to  t)ecome  a  cochalrman  of  this  com- 
mittee Benls"  letter  is  dated  April  5  and.  the 
Post  Office  being  what  it  is.  may  not  have 
reached  Taber  In  time  Also  In  a  postscript. 
Heals  asks  Taber  to  show  him  the  proposed 
advertisement  as  It  Is  to  be  run  Prom  this. 
It  is  to  be  Inferred  that  Taber  was  the  me- 
chanic of  this  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 
Reals  did  not  see  the  advertisement  until  it 
aopeared  In  print. 

Reals'  letter  to  Taber  Is  most  Interesting, 
particularly  a  paragraph  which  I  have  his 
permission  to  reproduce  herewith  : 

"Two  things  I  would  have  to  be  assured 
about:  (1)  That  no  Communist  Is  part  of 
the  committee  or  Is  asked  to  become  a  spon- 
sor. This  would  blow  the  whole  thing  out 
of  the  water;  (2)  that  funds  are  from  vol- 
untary contributions  and  that  no  money  Is 
derived  from  the  Cuban  Government  or  their 
representatives,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  " 

Of  course,  as  the  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished 1  day  after  Beals  addressed  hi."  letter 
to  Taber.  the  former  could  not  have  received 
a  reply  from  the  latter.  However.  I  tele- 
phoned to  Carleton  Beals  on  April  13  and  he 
had  not  by  that  date  received  such  an  assur- 
ance as  he  requested  In  fact,  such  an 
assurance  could  not  have  been  given  unless 
certain  persons  took  steps  to  erase  their  life 
history  from  the  record. 

As  for  the  funds  coming  from  Cuba,  the 
precise  data  on  that  subject  cannot  be  found 
except  under  oath  by  some  authority  pos- 
sessing the  p>ower  of  subpena.  My  belief 
is  that  those  who  signed  this  advertisement 
would  prefer  to  list  the  contributors  to  Its 
payment  In  order  to  vitiate  the  suspicion 
that  It  came  from  Castro  Men  have  a  right 
to  be  suspicious,  and  wise  men.  If  they  have 
nothing  to  hide,  make  full  disclosure  of  the 
facts.  Certainly  those  public  offices  which 
deal  with  such  matters  know  who  paid 
for  the  advertisement  and  where  the  cash 
came  from. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  who 
Robert  B  Taber  Is.  but  the  Beals'  letter  to 
him  shows  that  there  was  an  organizing 
committee,  that  Beals  did  not  attend  any  of 
Its  sessions  and  that  Beals  wanted  to  know 
what  was  being  done  and  tliat  therefore  he 
wrote  to  Taber  as  the  man  who  could  tell 
him. 

What  is  the  importance  of  all  this?  Well, 
there  Is  much  antl-Castro  agitation  In  this 
country:  there  Is  a  pro-Castro  propaganda. 
Those  opposed  to  Castro  do  not  represent  a 
foreign   power;    they  represent  an   American 
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rvAcUim  to  R  rrvnluttv.n.'-vry  ROTVomtnt 
which    imperils    Ihc   Ur.ltiHt    Salon, 

"nioM  who  favor  C  m:  luny  b*  h<<n»«l 
mm  *nd  w^men  wtc-'  r.  n  >  ,  itioutly  beiiev* 
that  It  Is  to  the  l>r't  u  t  it  t  of  tht  United 
StatM  that  A  fownmont  nnuignntittlc  to  the 
UnltMl  BtatM^  should  hnvr  romr  na..  rxtst* 
ence  80  mll*<t  from  Miami,  tha*.  it  is  sjitls- 
factory  that  that  government  has  matle  a 
deal  with  8ov  si  Russia,  that  U  Is  sRtlsfact<iry 
that  American  property  in  Cuba  be  sei/ed  and 
sequestered  ly  the  Castro  government  and 
that  out  of  Cuba  revolutlonsry  forces  de- 
velop disorder  throughout  the  Caribbean  and 
Imperil  the   I  anama  Canal. 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  those  who  so 
hold  may  be  employed  by  Castro;  they  may 
have  let  themselves  out  for  hire.  We  should 
know  the  fads. 


RED  BA.VFS  NEAR  CUBA 

Mr.  SMAI^ERS  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  an  article  which  tells 
how  Red  baies  are  being  built  near  Cuba. 
The  article  \/as  written  by  Drew  Pearson, 
and  it  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

us.  authcrltles  aren't  saying  anything 
About  It  and  won't,  but  what  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  submarine  base  In  the  making 
has  Just  be<n  discovered  off  the  Cuban 
coast. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Pearson  describes 
what  is  happening,  and  where  it  is;  and 
he  writes: 

This  is  the  type  of  submarine  Installation 
the  Russians  have  built  in  Albanian  and 
Syrian  waters,  which  have  helped  to  give 
them  submarine  superiority  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Now,  thanliB  to  Pldel  Castro,  a  p>otentlal 
enemy  will  have  a  submarine  base  within 
90  miles  of  tie  American  coast  for  the  first 
time  In  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Red  Basks  Near  Cuba 

US.  authorities  areu  t  sjiylng  anything 
about  It  and  wont,  but  what  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  submarine  base  In  the  making 
has  Just  beer   discovered  off  the  Cuban  coast. 

It  Is  at  Ca\o  Largo.  65  miles  south  of  Cuba, 
where  Fldef  Castro  Is  building  huge  tanks 
obviously  meant  for  dlesel  oil  Officially  the 
Cuban  Gjve:nmei.t  says  they  are  to  store 
fresh  water  fJid  that  Castro  intends  to  turn 
Cayo  Largo  Into  a  tourist  resort.  However, 
the  Uland  Is  morqulto  Infested  and  would 
be  the  last  place  tourists  would  want  to  visit. 

Plnally.  the  huge  tanks,  each  holding  100.- 

000  gallons,  are  lined  with  coating  used  when 
tanks  hold  dlesel  oil.  not  water.  Further- 
more, the  valves  are  located  on  the  water  side 
and  the  tanks  themselves  are  burled  In  the 
sand  near  the  shore  so  that  submarines  could 
easily  come  alongside  and  fuel. 

This  Is  the  type  of  submarine  Installation 
the  Russians  have  built  In  Albanian  and 
Syrian  waters,  which  have  helped  to  give 
them  submarine  superiority  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Now.  thanks  to  Fidel  Castro,  a  potential 
enemy  will  have  a  submarine  base  within  90 
miles  of  the  American  coast  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  Piesident,  in 
that  connection,  I  should  like  to  say  that 

1  ti-ust  that  those  who  still  take  the  po- 
sition that  the  United  Statos  should  not 


ohAOft  lis  suiittr  qualA,  Uu&  yocu".  wllh 
respect  to  tlic  preforenlial  licAlmm^t 
which  Culm  rwcives — wliorcby  Cuba  KCts 
$397  million,  eadi  yeaj-.  from  the  United 
Sti\tos,  by  virtiip  of  the  lars-c  nnd  pref- 
ei'ential  su*iar  quota  wliich  Cuba  re- 
ceives from  us  -will  realiEe  that  tlus 
large  sum  of  money  is  being  used  by 
Caba  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  building  of 
bases  of  these  t>pes,  which  could  be  used 
to  destroy  the  United  States  of  America 

With  this  larpe  sum  of  money  Castro 
not  only  is  building  such  submarine 
bases — and  I  have  information  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Drew  Pearson  is  eminently  cor- 
rect— but.  in  addition,  Castro  is  pur- 
chasing tlie  latest  types  of  weapons 
which  are  manufactured  m  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 
He  will  use  those  weapons  to  maintain 
himself  in  power;  and  they  will  be  used 
primarily  against  the  Cuban  people. 

He  is  also  using  this  money  to  publish 
school  textbooks  which  have  been  re- 
WTitten  since  he  came  into  ix)wer.  Those 
books  contain,  throughout,  glorification 
of  one  man,  Fidel  Castro:  and  not  only 
do  they  teach  that  Castro  should  be 
glorified,  but  they  also  teach  that  the 
United  States  is  an  economic  imperialist. 
They  also  teach  the  reverse  of  history 
when  they  state  that  the  United  States 
of  America  did  not  help  Cuba  gain  its 
Independence,  but,  instead,  allege  tliat 
our  country  subjugated  Cuba.  The  books 
are  calculated  to  teach  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  to  hate  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  say 
we  must  continue  the  Cuban  sugar  quota 
which  results  in  giving  Castro  that  large 
amount  of  money,  with  which  he  can  do 
such  things,  should  reevaluate  their 
judgment  that  we  should  continue  the 
Cutjan  sugar  quota,  which  enables  Cas- 
tro to  obtain  such  a  large  amount  of 
money,  which  he  uses  for  such  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
2131 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2131)  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approved  May  25.  1954,  as 
amended. 


which  me«tt  Mt'taln  bioad  i>t»i)dtuxl5 
which  he  Mi  out,  ThCv^e  sUAndiU'U&  tat 
not  unroasoojible.  AkmIiuM  Uu.s  bacit> 
ground,  the  editor  of  the  Lincoln.  Nebr., 
Journal  rf<;cntly  wi-ote  an  cdi./onal  eii- 
titled  Fish  or  Cut  Bait  on  Farm  Issue." 
I  ask  una-:iimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial b'  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  !.h  inc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIxcqrd, 
as  follows:  — 

Fish  or  Cct  Baft  on  Fakm  Isstje 

Vice  Pres;dent  Richard  Nixoks  founders' 
d.iy  pronouncements  In  L::.coln  apparently 
have  been  accepted  In  Wa&hingt<3n  as  the 
outline  for  his  approach  to  the  farm  i.ssue 
fer  a  farm  issue  to  a  farm  solution,"  he 
declared. 

The  Vice  President  took  the  p-isliion  that 
it  if.  time  for  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  "to  ftsh  or  cut  bait"  on  the  farm 
problem.  "If  they  fall  to  act  or  act  Irre- 
sponsibly during  this  session  of  Congress, 
they  will  h.ive  made  it  clear  that  they  pre- 
fer a  farm  :.ssue  to  a  farm  solution,"  he  de- 
clared. 

A  year  ago.  this  statement  from  a  high  ad- 
ministration official  wou)d  have  had  a  hol- 
low ring.  I»rodded  by  Agriculture  Secretary 
Ezra  Bensor..  President  Eisenhower  had  made 
It  plain  that  he  would  veto  any  f.-Tn  legisla- 
tion not  moving  toward  the  Benson  prom- 
ised land  of  lower  prices  and  greater  pro- 
duction. 

This  year  it  is  different.  The  President 
has  informed  Congress  that  he  will  approve 
any  farm  bill  which  meets  certain  broad 
standards  The  standards  he  laid  down  are 
not   unreasonable. 

If  Congress  falls  to  act  this  session.  NncoN 
said.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  candi- 
dates of  tyjth  ptnlcs  after  the  conventions 
this  summer  to  piesent  new  programs  to  deal 
with  the  farm  problem.  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
visers alre:'.dy  are  seeking  coun.?el  from 
throughout  the  Farm  Belt  to  draw  up  such 
ft   program - 

This.  then.  Is  not  a  typical  phony  Repub- 
lican respo.ise.  as  It  wa£  labeled  by  Demo- 
cratic Representative  I>jnald  McGinlet.  of 
Nebrafka's  Fourth  District  It  l£  first  a  chal- 
lenge by  NrxoM  to  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  next  a  promise  by  NrxoN  to  come 
up  with  a  program  If  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress Is  un;ible  or  unwilling  to  do  so. 

At  this  point,  the  Democratic  leadership 
seems  not  tD  realize  the  s^,  undness  of  Nixon's 
position. 

Thev  are  preoccupied  with  the  all-encom- 
passing Po£.ge  family  farm  bill,  which  covers 
such  a  wide  range  that  little  chance  Is  seen 
for  Its  passage.  They  also  appear  Intent  on 
wrapping  Into  the  Poage  bill,  and  thus  prob- 
ably scuttling  It.  one  of  the  most  promising 
farm  mea^-^ures  yet  proposed — a  wheat  bill 
endorsed  bv  most  of  the  majcw  farm  groups 
and  appar'ntiy  fitting  the  guidelines  laid 
down   by  President  Eisenhower 

Ndcon  ol)viously  Is  In  the  boat  and  has  a 
sharp  hook  on  his  line.  Lf  the  Democrats 
are  content  to  cut  bait,  they'll  have  some 
explaining  to  do  when  they  come  home  to 
the   voters    empty-handed. 


THE  FARM  ISSUE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  leadership  in  Congress  has 
been  in  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
past  6  years,  including  1960 

Their  preponderance  in  the  House  is 
currently  279  Democrats  to  151  Repub- 
licans; and  in  the  Senate  there  are  65 
Democrats  and  35  Republicans. 

President  Ei.senhower  has  expressed  a 
willingness    to    approve    any    farm    biH 


NA3TONAL  FUELS  POLICY 
Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  there  is 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administ:-ation  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  great  importance.  I  refer  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  73.  which  would 
establish  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  St  jdy  the  overall  fuels  situation 
of  this  Nation  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  single,  integrated  national 
fuels  policy  coordinating  our  enerp\--re- 
source  industries. 
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Many  reasons  dictate  the  undertaking 
of  such  a  study.  Fuel  for  energy  is  basic 
to  the  growth  of  our  economy  and  to 
TPftint^ininy  national  security.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  our  continued  well- 
being  as  a  Nation  depends  on  an  assured 
supply  of  low-cost,  high-yield  fuels. 

Conservative  projections  of  America's 
growth  set  our  1980  population  at  rough- 
ly 250  million  persons.  If  the  standard 
of  living  enjoyed  by  this  Nation  is  to 
keep  pace  with  this  skyrocketing  growth, 
our  industrial  capacity  must  be  expaioled 
tremendously.  An  expanding  indugtrial 
capacity  means,  in  turn,  that  our  con- 
sumption of  energy  fuels  will  srrow.  not 
only  correspondingly,  but  at  an  even 
greater  rate. 

Resources  for  The  Future.  Inc..  a  non- 
profit research  group  concerned  with  the 
development,  conservation,  and  use  of 
our  natural  wealth,  has  estimated  that 
in  the  20  years  from  1955  to  1975  our 
power  needs  will  grow  by  120  percent  in 
the  use  of  hydroelectric  power.  107  per- 
cent in  the  use  of  natural  gas,  95  percent 
in  the  use  of  oil.  and  75  percent  in  the 
use  of  bituminous  coal  This  seems  fan- 
tastic for  a  scant  20  years,  but  I  am  as- 
sured it  is  realistic 

Where  is  this  vast  power  to  come 
from''  We  are  today  rich  in  power.  I 
am  not  one  to  subscribe  to  the  scare 
statistics  that  purport  to  show  that  we 
shall,  in  a  few  short  years,  waste  away 
our  inheritance  of  natural  wealth  Yet 
our  natural  resources  are  not  unlimited. 
Only  a  certain  amount  of  oil.  coal.  gas. 
uranium,  or  any  other  source  of  energy 
is  available  anywhere. 

It  is  possible  to  talk  to  10  energy  econ- 
omists and  come  up  with  10  different 
predictions  of  exactly  when  all  of  the 
fuel  in  the  United  States  will  be  ex- 
hausted Naturally,  these  predictions 
are  always  hedtjed  with  various  quali- 
fying phrases,  such  as  at  current  levels 
of  consumption  "  But  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  cuiTent  levels  of  consump- 
tion. We  hope  we  are  facing  a  growth 
rate  unprecedented  in  history — a  de- 
manding growth  rate:  and  we  must  have 
the  raw  mate:  lals  with  which  to  meet 
this  challenge  successfully 

Meeting  this  challenge  requires  plan- 
ning It  is  essential  that  we  know  what 
we  have,  how  it  is  beins  used,  and  what 
we  can  expect  to  have  m  the  future. 
We  cannot  proceed  blithely  down  the 
path  of  carefree  extravagance,  allow  our 
vital  industrial  machinery  to  srind  to  a 
rusty  halt,  and  then  wonder  what  we 
should  have  done  to  avoid  our  plight. 
And  I  may  point  out  here  that  the  wheels 
of  industry  will  halt  Ions  before  our  fuel 
supplies  are  exiiausted.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  siLspend  or  cripple  industrial 
activity,  thus  causing  nationwide  unem- 
ployment, is  for  fuels  to  become  so  ex- 
pensive because  of  short  supply  or  high 
cost  of  production,  that  their  use  be- 
comes prohibitive. 

Consequently,  we  must  plan  for  the 
future  That  is  the  basic  purpose  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73.  It  is 
a  purpose  which  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  object  to 
the  word  "plan."  Many  persons  feel 
that  we  in  the  United  States  should  en- 


Joy  a  free,  unplanned  society  They  be- 
lieve that  planning  is  the  method  of  the 
Soviet  Union— a  method  which  is  not 
free  and  with  which  our  ideology  con- 
flicts. 

But.  merely  because  the  Soviet  Union 
states  that  it  plans  its  affairs  to  insure 
the  best  use  of  its  economic  strength,  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  aimless, 
mindless,  and  wandering  Past  adminis- 
trations have  brilliantly  shown  that 
planning  our  Nation's  future  need  not 
necessarily  lead  to  a  regulated  and  regi- 
mented society.  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
we  drift,  our  destiny  will  be  upon  us 
much  more  rapidly  than  we  think — and 
it  will  not  be  a  happy  arrival. 

We  Rre  not  concerned  here  with  strin- 
gent Government  regulation  of  the  vari- 
ous enericy  industries.  I  do  not  think 
the  Government  should  set  up  additional 
burea'jcrat.c  machinery  to  say  "Thou 
shall."  and  'Thou  shall  not."  to  these 
important  segments  of  our  economy. 
What  I  am  urginR  is  the  .speedy  approval 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73.  a 
dociunent  that  says  nothing  of  Federal 
regulation  or  end-u.se  control.  The  con- 
gressional committee  envisioned  under 
this  resolution  would  be  dedicated  solely 
to  dctenninins  exactly  where  the  public 
interest  lies  in  this  vital  matter  of  energy 
supplies  This.  I  think  is  a  far  different 
matter  than  establishing  absolute  Fed- 
eral regulation,  as  some  of  the  critics  of 
this  proposal  have  claimed  it  would  do. 

Thi$  entire  subject  of  the  public  in- 
terest is  one  that  concerns  me  greatly 
and  which.  I  am  sure,  is  of  great  concern 
to  all  my  colleagues,  as  well.  Ignorance 
of  the  public  interest  is  one  of  the  few 
certain  ways  in  which  a  nation,  if  his- 
tory is  a  reliable  guide,  can  bring  catas- 
trophe upon  itself  And  on  a  smaller 
scale,  we  have  many  precedents  in  our 
own  experience  to  indicate  why  concern 
for  the  public  interest  must  be  of  over- 
riding importance  in  the  legislative  ac- 
tivities of  this  body.  As  the  late  Henry 
L.  Stinson  stated,  government  is  not  "a 
mere  organized  police  force,  a  sort  of 
npce.-,sary  evil,  but  rather  an  affirmative 
agency  of  national  progress  and  social 
betterment." 

Consider  the  simple  matter  of  conser- 
vation. When  the  first  westwardbound 
pionpflrs  reached  the  summit  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, they  saw  virgin  forests 
stretched  before  them,  with  abounding 
game,  swift  streams,  with  easily  har- 
ne.ssed  power.  They  had  found  a  land 
of  infmite  promise. 

We  all  know  what  happened  As  the 
pioneea-s  moved  west,  the  exploiters  fol- 
lowed, filling  the  vacuum.  'Vast  stands 
of  timber  that  had  taken  hundreds  of 
years  to  grow  were  mowed  down  m 
month-s.  The  herds  of  the  Great  Plains 
were  slaughtered  without  reason. 
Streams  were  diverted  for  frivolous  pur- 
poses and  their  power  diminished. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  public  was 
aroused  and  the  public  interest  was  con- 
sidered. A  simple  determination  was 
made— that  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  was  to  be  encouraged.  This 
straightforward  declaration  of  policy  has 
had,  a«  I  am  sure  all  Senators  are  aware, 
a  profound  effect.  Take  timber,  for  ex- 
ample.   'Where  once  logging  companies 


stripped  timberland  and  moved  on  with- 
out a  backward  glance,  now  grow  tree 
farms  dedicated  to  an  assurtd  supply  of 
wood  for  future  generations.  This  is  the 
sort  of  policy  declaration  that  must  be 
made  concermng  our  energy  fuels. 

Indeed,  the  situation  in  our  energy  in- 
dastries  is  quite  similar  to  the  situation 
that  gave  rise  to  the  earlier  policy  de- 
cision on  the  con.^ervation  of  woodlands. 
At  first  discovery,  our  fuels  resources — 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas — seemed  inex- 
haustible They  were  consequently  used 
Without  question.  There  was  always 
■  plenty  more  where  that  came  from." 
And  there  still  is  plenty  more.  But  all 
three  sources  of  energy  are,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  varying  extents,  depleted 
It  has  become  obvious  that  these  vital 
ingredients  of  national  growth  are.  in 
fact,  limited,  although  in  many  cases 
those  limits  are  still  a  long  while  away. 
It  has  become  just  as  obvious  that  it  is 
time  for  a  thorough,  unbiased  reap- 
praisal of  America's  energy  situation  and 
its  relation  to  the  national  interest — 
not  only  of  today,  but  of  the  future. 

This  reappraisal  is  even  more  urgently 
indicated  by  the  unhealthy  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  our  energy  in- 
dustries. The  petroleum  industry  is  fac- 
ing a  mammoth  glut  of  oil.  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
This  oversupply  naturally  leads  to  de- 
pressed prices  and  basically  uneconomic 
marketing  practices.  The  gas  industry, 
controlled  as  it  is  by  Federal  regulation. 
has  been  unable  to  makp  the  proper  ad- 
justments to  its  role  in  the  economy 
Wellhead  prices  for  this  product  have 
continued  to  be  so  low  that  sufficient  in- 
centive for  exploration  is  lacking  The 
result  is  that  the  life  index  of  natural 
gas  has  steadily  decreased.  And  the  coal 
mdustry  is  in  the  economic  doldi-ums, 
causing  widespread  economic  di.saster  to 
vast  areas  of  this  country 

Other  countries  of  the  world  are  not  so 
naive  as  we.  Many  of  them  have  al- 
ready realized  the  imix)rtance  of  energy 
supplies  to  their  economic  progre.ss  and 
have  consequently  formulated  fuels  pol- 
icies to  guide  them.  Perhaps  foremost 
in  this  movement  is  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community — the  group  of  six 
continental  countries  banded  together 
for  mutual  economic  growth.  I  have 
p>ersonally  visited  with  their  repre.senta- 
tives  in  France.  Luxembourg,  and  West- 
ern Germany.  Our  good  neighbor  to  the 
north,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  also 
quick  to  realize  the  necessity  of  an  ener- 
gy policy.  They  have  established  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  designated  to 
"study  and  keep  under  review  all  matters 
relating  to  energy  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  such  measures  as  it  con- 
siders necessarj'  or  advisable  in  the  pub- 
lic interest."  We  cannot  afford  to  lag 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  field 

Because  the  economic  ramifications  of 
our  fuels  industries  are  so  widespread  in 
American  life,  the  fuels  study  projxised 
here  must  be  conducted  on  a  very  broad 
scale.  It  must  delve  into  all  aspects  of 
energy  supplies,  energy  needs,  and  the 
great  mass  of  data  that  pertains  to  the 
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economic  future  of  the  United  States. 
As  one  leading  fuels  economist  has 
pointed  out: 
Vxhe  development  of  an  Integrated  na- 
tl6nal  fuels  policy  calls  for  a  consideration  of 
all  factors  affecting  the  national  supply  of 
and  requirements  for  all  fuel*  and  energy 
sources.  The  purpose  of  such  a  study  Is  to 
determine  what  course  of  action  Is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  lowest  overall  cost  of  fuel  and 
energy  consistent  with  security  of  supply. 

I.  of  course,  cannot  de.scribe  in  detail 
what  would  be  considered  by  the  study 
group  in  their  investigation  I  cannot 
even  tell  Senators  how  long  an  effective 
study  of  this  vital  matter  might  take. 
But  I  can.  in  all  conscience,  assure  Sen- 
ators that  such  a  study  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  vleld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair'.  Docs  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska' 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  speaks  on  a  subject  which  is.  or 
ought  to  be,  of  concern  to  every  citizen. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  our  re- 
sources in  every  field,  and  particularly. 
as  the  Senator  informs  us  today,  about 
energy  fuels.  We  need  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  resources,  and  we  need  to 
know  the  whole  of  our  resouices.  In 
order  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  we 
must,  as  the  Senator  so  graphically  t.ells 
us.  make  appropriate  studies.  Such 
studies  are  essential  in  this  industrial 
Nation  of  ours,  where  changes  are  com- 
ing about  so  rapidly  We  have  consumed 
great  amounts  of  our  natural  resources, 
sometimes  not  looking  forward  to  the 
early  tomorrow,  when  some  of  these  re- 
sources may  be  depleted. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  now 
urgmg  an  inquiry  in  this  particular  field 
which  will  comprehensively  cover  the 
whole  subject. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ala-ska.  I 
know  of  his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
particular  interest  in  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  where 
there  are  untouched  natural  resources. 
Unless  we  know  exactly  where  they  are 
and  how  to  use  them,  they  may  never  be 
used  properly. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  re- 
quirement not  only  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  Alaska  has  been  accepted  as  a  new 
State  of  the  Union,  but  the  requirement 
of  the  recognition  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska  should  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent,  cognizant  of  the  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  'When  the  Senator 
said  Alaska's  resources  were  almost  un- 
touched. I  was  about  to  add  they  were 
also  unlimited,  but  that  would  not  be  a 
proper  statement,  because  I  fear  that  is 
what  was  .said  too  often  about  the  re- 
sources of  other  States.  The  resources 
appear  to  be  unlimited  now — water 
power,  coal,  natural  gas — but  this  may 
not  be  the  case  in  100  years.    Even  in 


Alaska,  where  everything  is  so  new,  and 
so  vast,  the  time  is  appropriate  for  stud- 
ies of  the  ver\-  nature  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  urges  on  a  broad  scale. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  distm- 
guished  friend  from  Alaska  agam. 

Mr.  President.  I,  of  course,  cannot 
describe  in  detail  all  of  these  things,  but 
this  is  not  simply  a  personal  opinion. 
Over  the  years,  many  authoritative 
p^els  and  commLssions  have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  our  energy  situation. 
It  has  been  a  consistent  recommenda- 
tion of  these  groups  that  a  study  aimed 
at  providing  a  national  fuels  policy  wais 
necessary.  Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of 
these  authorities. 

A  subgroup  of  the  National  Re.sources 
Committee  recommended  in  1939: 

The  energy  resource — coal,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  and  waterpower — He  at  the 
foundation  of  our  Industrial  civilization. 
•  •  •  Prom  the  evidence  reviewed  in  this 
study.  It  appears  beyond  argument  that  the 
Nation's  patrimony  should  be  safeguarded, 
that  a  sound  national  policy  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  conservation  and  prudent 
utilization  of   these  basic  resources. 

In  1951.  an  important  committee  of 
this  body  recommended  in  the  words  of 
its  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming ; 

We  must  still  give  consideration  to  the 
formulation  of  a  broad  "national  fuels  policy 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tJnlted  States  In 
times  of  peace  and  war." 

The  President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, commonly  called  the  Paley  Com- 
mission, reported  in  1952: 

But  on  one  point  the  Commission  is  very 
clear — the  hydra  heads  of  energy  policy  must 
be  reined  together  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  If  all  parties  concerned — the 
President  and  Congress,  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  the  energy  industries — 
work  from  a  common  base  of  understand- 
ing of  the  total  energy  outlook,  the  Inter- 
relations within  the  energy  field,  and  of  the 
relations  between  energy  and  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

And  just  a  few  short  months  ago  "Vice 
Chairman  William  R.  Connole,  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  asserted: 

The  need  for  a  national  energy  policy 
seems  so  patently  obvious  that  I  am  simply 
unable  to  understand  how  thoughtful  peo- 
ple concerned  with  this  business  can  over- 
look it. 

When  we  think  that  our  energy  resources 
are  consumed  at  such  an  Incredible  rate 
that,  for  an  example,  all  the  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumed In  the  history  of  the  world  up  to  the 
year  1900  would  last  only  5  years  at  today's 
rate  of  consumption,  we  know  how  impor- 
tant this  whole  subject  is  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world 

While  these  authorities  are  all  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  needs  of  a 
peacetime  economy,  the  realities  of  na- 
tional security  present  a  further  demand 
for  a  national  fuels  policy.  Our  experi- 
ences in  two  world  conflicts  have  shown 
us  that  the  extravagances  of  war  require 
a  tremendous  increase  in  our  energy  out- 
put. We  have  no  source  of  energy  which 
can  be  greatly  developed  or  expanded 
overnight.  It  is  estimated  by  spokes- 
men for  the  domestic  oil  industry  that 
it  takes  from  3  to  5  years  to  establish  a 
new  producing  oil  well.  The  gas  indus- 
try,  with   its   pipeline   capacity    already 


committed,  would,  of  course,  face  delays 
because  of  the  time  necessary  for  addi- 
tional construction.  And  the  bitumi- 
nous-coal industry  reports  that  it  takes 
up  to  4  years  to  develop  a  modern  coal 
mine  and  almost  as  long  to  train  a  miner 
in  the  use  of  the  modern  machinery  of 
present-day  mining. 

With  our  retaliatory  power  strongly 
oriented  to  industrial  capacity,  our  ex- 
panding need  for  energy  fuels  in  the  case 
of  a  national  emergency  is  well  docu- 
mented. Overseas  supply  lines  will  be  in 
jeopardy,  domestic  petroleum  production 
will  be  consigned  almost  entirely  to  mili- 
tary u.ses.  and  our  vital  production  might 
must  be  fueled  by  the  remainder  of  our 
energy  industries — primarily  coal.  Con- 
sequently, the  maint.enance  of  a  strong, 
stable  energy  base  becomes  essential  if 
this  coimtry  is  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  future  emergency.  This 
resolution  will  insure  that  th:s  is  done. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  economic  chal- 
lenge which  has  been  thrown  down  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  The  cold  war.  as  we 
all  know,  is  now  being  fought  in  eco- 
nomic terms  as  well  as  diplomatic  ones; 
and.  of  the  two.  the  economic  competi- 
tion is  the  more  crucial  area.  The  Com- 
munists are  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  fuels  to  this  strife.  An  Izvestia 
article  more  than  a  year  ago  emphasized 
this.    It  said; 

In  the  7-year  plan  for  the  development  of 
our  national  economy,  it  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  find  a  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  integrated  use  of 
natural  fuels  resources. 

And  a  second  article  asserted: 
Therefore.  In  our  long-range  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  fuel  resources  we 
are  planning  for  the  extensive  but  intelligent 
use  of  oU,  natural  gas,  and  coal  for  power- 
plants,  for  our  Industry  and  the  everyday 
needs  of  community  living. 

Recent  reports  of  economic  plarming 
in  the  Soviet  Union  mdicat.e  that  these 
assertions  may  be  rapidly  realized.  The 
most  recent  figures  available  reveal  that 
tlie  Soviets  expect  to  increase  their  con- 
sumption of  energy  by  approximately  70 
percent  by  the  year  1965  as  compared 
with  1958.  In  this  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  best  estimates  of  our  energy 
use  show  an  increase  of  only  25  percent 
from  1958  to  1965. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  sur- 
passed the  United  States  in  coal  produc- 
tion m  1958.  producing  560  million  tons 
to  our  430  million  tons.  Soviet  propa- 
gandists also  claimed  that  the  production 
of  oil  in  their  country  m  1959  ousted 
"Venezuela  from  its  historical  spot  as  the 
second  largest  petroleum  producer  m  the 
world.  These  signs  of  growth,  and  their 
economic  implications,  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  United  States. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73  late  in  the  last 
session  of  this  Congress,  a  certain 
amount  of  controversy  has  arisen  among 
the  various  fuels  industries  concerning 
it.  From  the  start  the  resolution  has 
had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  coal 
industrv.  Some  segment.s  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  the  producers  of  nat- 
ural gas,  however,  were  more  reluctant 
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to  urge  approval  of  this  measure.  Yet 
domestic  oilmen  have  swung  around  to 
s4>proving  this  important  idea.  For  ex- 
ample, the  president  of  the  Texas  Inde- 
pend^it  Producers  and  Royalty  Owners. 
Harry  C.  Jones,  recently  stated  that  his 
organization  had  little  to  gain  by  oppos- 
ing a  fuels  policy  study,  and  added.  "Our 
most  realistic  and  productive  course 
might  weU  be  to  participate  in  such 
studies  and  discussions." 

The  controversy  has  now  boiled  down 
to  a  simple  one.  The  bulk  of  the  oppo- 
sition now  comes  from  four  or  five  in- 
ternational oil  companies.  These  are 
the  principal  importers  of  the  foreign 
residual  oil  which  has  flooded  the  east- 
em  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  tend- 
ing to  render  us  dependent  on  oversea 
sources  of  supply  for  such  a  vital  do- 
mestic need. 

There  was  at  one  time  an  objection 
raised  that  this  resolution  would  lead  Lo 
so-called  end-use  controls  on  .■\mericas 
energy  fuels.  The  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution never  intended  this,  and  they  have 
eliminated  the  language  that  led  to  this 
interpretation.  End-use  controls  are  no 
longer  an  issue  in  this  discussion. 

Still,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has 
published  a  lengthy  treati.se  discussing 
this  proposal  in  terms  of  a  regulated 
economy  versus  the  free  choice  of  con- 
sumers. As  might  be  expected  when  the 
Lssue  is  presented  in  these  terms,  the 
company  stands  firmly  on  the  side  of 
freedom.  But  this  means  little,  since 
the  is-sue  is  considered  in  basically  un- 
realistic terms  The  distinction  between 
opponents  and  proponents  of  a  national 
fuels  policy  study  cannot  be  drawn  along 
the  line  of  Government  controls  a.s  op- 
posed to  a   free  economy 

The  distinction  at  i.s.'^ue  is  whether  or 
not  this  country  is  to  maintain  the  se- 
curity of  its  fuel  supplies.  Those  few 
great  oil  corporations  who  stand  op- 
posed to  the  resolution  decry  the  secu- 
rity of  enersry  supply  a-s  a  tenet  of  na- 
tional policy.  Senators  may  wonder,  as 
I  do,  if  it  is  because  Jersey  Standard  and 
other  opponents  u.<;e  foreign  oil  for 
hik'her  profits 

I  cannot  understand  continuing  ob- 
jections after  objectionable  provisions 
have  been  deleted  from  the  re.solution 
I  cannot  understand  the  insisting  on  a 
policy  of  ignorance  rather  than  enlight- 
enment. 

I  su5pect  some  oppose  this  important 
forward  step  in  order  to  try  to  remain 
relatively  unhindered  m  importing 
Some  apparently  wish  to  be  free  to  in- 
crease the  flood  of  imported  oil,  par- 
ticularly residual  oil,  which  has  been  so 
detrimental  to  our  dome.stic  fuels  indus- 
tries and  which  can  cause  nothing  but 
harm  m  the  future. 

De.spite  these  objections,  we  must  go 
forward  with  this  fuels  study.  It  is  a 
vast  problem  that  we  are  di.scussin_' 
This  area  of  energy  supplies  and  needs 
IS  .so  broad  and  so  crucial  to  our  Nation 
that  we  must  put  our  best  brains  to  work 
assembling  facts  and  extrapolating  opin- 
ions to  assure  the  country  that  its  prog- 
ress will  not  be  impeded  by  a  lack  of 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  long  exist  as 
a  strong  Nation  without  a  fuels  policy. 


We  cannot  afford  to  allow  siiortsighted 
or  selfish  individuals  to  stand  m  the  way 
of  our  national  growth.  We  cannot  will- 
ingly permit  a  few  companies  to  seek 
profits  at  the  expense  of  America  s  na- 
tional security.  We  must  pursue  our 
national  destiny  with  all  the  logic  and 
Intelligence  at  our  command,  and  this 
pui'suit  necessarily  means  the  formula- 
tion and  adoption  of  a  national  fuels 
policy  without  delay.  The  speedy  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
73  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
Senate  should  not  postpone  adoption  of 
it  any  longer. 

Mr.   MOSS.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr    HARTKE      I  yield. 
Mr    MOSS.     I  wish  to  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  very 
excellent    speech    on    a    national    fuels 
policy. 

We  have  been  considering  this  subject 
in  the  Senate  for  some  time.  I  agree 
heartily  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  high 
time  that  we  moved  on  to  the  determi- 
nation of  a  national  fuels  policy,  under 
which  information  will  be  available  to 
the  people  of  America  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  we  may  know  where 
we  shall  be  in  the  future,  and  what  we 
can  cio  to  develop  our  fuel  supply.  I 
coni,fr|itulate  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment- 
Mr  HARTKE  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  those  very  fine  re- 
marks.    I  thoroughly  appreciate  them. 


NATION.\L  GUARD  SEMINAR-. 

Mr.  MO.'=;S.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
great  cood  fortune  this  past  weekend  to 
attend  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  first 
.Americanism  Up  Front  .seminar  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Utah  National  Guard.  I 
came  away  so  deeply  impressed  by  what 
I  saw  and  heard  that  I  hope  that  this 
magnificent  course  in  informed  citizen- 
ship i|5  to  be  duplicated  in  every  State 
in  the  Nation. 

Thf>  seminar  is  the  brain  child  of  the 
able  Gommander  of  the  Utah  National 
Guard.  Maj.  Gen  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  and 
grew  out  of  a  seminar  General  Rich  at- 
tended at  the  War  College  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Its  purpose  is  to  assemble 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  give 
them  intensive  training  in  Communist 
aims,  accomplishments,  and  philosophy, 
bestow  upon  them  certificates  making 
them  "minutemen  for  a  day."  and  moti- 
vate t;hem  to  return  to  their  own  com- 
muniues  with  a  program  of  action  to 
"revitalize  Americanism  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  " 

The  Site  of  the  seminar,  which  now 
will  be  repeated  twice  a  month  for  a 
new  group  of  25  to  30  educational,  in- 
dustrial, civic  and  governmental  lead- 
ers IS  Camp  W.  G  Williams,  located 
approximately  20  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City  on  what  has  been  called  the 
longest  absolutely  straight  stretch  of 
highway  m  the  world. 

The  setting  itself  is  inspiring — a  clus- 
ter of  buildings  on  the  .sagebrush-cov- 
ered bed  of  prehistoric  Lake  Bonneville 
at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  Wasatch 
Mountains.  The  air  is  cri.sp  and  clear, 
and  a<  invigorating  as  the  ideas  pound- 


ed out  in  the  classrooms  and  mulled 
over  tiioughtfully  in  the  guest  barracks 
at  night. 

General  Rich,  speakuig  for  the  guard, 
opens  the  seminar  by  pointmg  to  an 
enemy  on  the  homefront  which  is  as 
deadly  as  any  weapon  known  to  man — 
•tiie  paralytic,  cancerous  ailment  known 
as    complacency'." 

He  contmues: 

By  definition,  complacency  Is  a  state  of 
contentment  and  seU-satlsf action.  In  Uils 
age,  n.'itional  complacency  Is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  national  rigor  mortis. 

He  contrasts  America's  complacency 
with  the  "hard,  cold  facts  of  the  So- 
viet military  threat"  In  this  way: 

As  Russian  dlplom.its  engn(?e  us  In  con- 
versation or  peace  and  disarmament.  Rus- 
sian scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
laborers  continue  to  conceive,  design,  de- 
velop, and  produce  modern  weapons  of  war 
at  an  ever-qulcJcenlng  pace. 

And  then  continues: 

.\s  never  before,  the  free  world  stands 
under  the  Soviet  gun.  Evidence  of  this  fact 
la  found  In  the  recent  long-range  test  shots 
conducted  by  the  Soviets  Into  the  central 
Pacific  which  speak  of  a  military  warning 
of  supremacy. 

The  United  Slat«8  haa  officially  conceded 
numerical  supeWorlty  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles — al- 
though It  Is  now  fashionable  In  ofBclal  circles 
to  describe  the  Russian  margin  as  moderate 

We  do  not  have  a  weapon  .system  capable 
of  stopping  ballistic  missiles  once  they  are 
launched,  and  there  Is  no  assurance  we  will 
ever  have  one. 

Any  margin  of  deterrence  possessed  by  the 
United  States  U  steadily  shrinking.  And,  as 
the  margin  disappears,  balance  of  power 
automatically  shifts  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  safe  margin  of  deterrence  and  resultant 
balance  of  power  can  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained only  through  a  total  unified  and  ac- 
celerated national  effort  that  Is  not  without 
some  sacrifice 

In  the  face  of  these  openly  psj-aded  facts, 
how  can  we  explain  our  Nation's  headlong 
flight  toward  complacency — the  careless  dis- 
regard for  the  basic  Investment  needed  to 
Insure  our  way  of  life? 

How  can  we  explain  the  tendency  to  aban- 
don the  proven  concept  of  deterrence  through 
strength  In  favor  of  the  philosophy  of  deter- 
rence through  hope? 

A  few  of  the  answers,  I  believe,  have  best 
been  expressed  by  the  great  Journalist,  Walter 
Llppmann : 

"The  critical  weakness  of  our  society."  he 
writes,  "Is  that  for  the  time  being  our  people 
do  not  have  great  purposes  which  they  are 
united  In  wanting  to  achieve  The  public 
mood  of  the  country  Ls  defensive,  to  hold  on 
and  conserve,  not  to  push  forward  and  to 
create.  We  talk  about  ourselves^hese  days 
as  If  we  were  a  completed  society,  one  which 
has  achieved  Its  purpose,  and  has  no  further 
great  business  to  transact. 

"Thus,  in  our  encounter  with  the  Soviet 
rulers.  In  the  confrontation  of  the  two  social 
orders,  the  question  Is  whether  this  country 
can  recover  what,  for  the  time  being,  it  does 
not  have — a  sense  of  great  purpose  and  of  a 
high  destiny." 

Lacking  the  sense  of  great  purpose,  our 
people  have  settled  into  a  mood  of  wlsiiful- 
ness;  a  state  of  medicated  somnolence. 

All-out  modern  war  threatens  us  with  In- 
conceivable destruction.  Too  horrible  to 
contemplate,  we  wish  It  away. 

Our  desire  for  peace  Is  fervent  Because 
this  Is  true,  we  cling  with  desporatl.  m  to  the 
anesthesia  of  outright  deceit  published  by 
uncertain  Government  leadership 
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We  are  tranqulllzed  by  diversionary  tactics. 
Attention  drawn  to  avowed  Soviet  Intentions 
hinders  our  study  of  demonstrated  Soviet 
capabilities. 

For  thl.s  medication,  the  Khrushchev  tottr 
was    Just    what    the    doctor    ordered. 

And  now,  quite  unbelievably,  the  United 
States  no  longer  Is  basing  Intelligence  esti- 
mates of  Russian  military  power  against  the 
long-accepted  yardstick  of  Russian  capabili- 
ties— but  rather,  on  official  estimates  of  Rus- 
sian Intentions.  We  now  say  that  the  So- 
viet threat  "is  an  Intelligence  estimate  of 
what  we  believe  the  Soviets  will  probably  do, 
not  what  they   are  capable  of  doing  " 

The  conclusions  to  be  reached  from 
these  facts  are  expressed  by  General 
Rich  in  this  dramatic  way: 

To  regain  national  security — and  world 
balance  of  power — calls  for  nothing  short  of 
a  revival,  nay.  a  crusade,  embracing  our 
diplomatic,  educational,  spiritual  and  scien- 
tific posture,  as  well  as  our  military  effort. 
This  effort  must  strike  deep  Into  our  com- 
munity structure 

Somewhere  along  the  line  there  has  de- 
veloped— among  our  leaders — the  belief  that 
American  people  cant  take  It. 

This  Is  possibly  one  key  to  our  failure  In 
this  country  to  mobilize  public  opinion  for 
adequate  preparedness  In  military  and  men- 
tal readiness 

The  Utah  National  Guard  knows  well  that 
the  American  people  can  take  It  at  any 
time — as  long  as  there  Is  public  enllghtment. 

That,  we  feel.  Is  the  key — enlightened 
leadership  Thafs  the  key  to  solving  the 
vexing  problem  of  complacency. 

It  is  with  this  hope  that  the  Utah  Na- 
tional Guard  proposes  this  program  of  com- 
munity action  for  a  revltallzatlon  of  Amer- 
icanism in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

They  must  have  an  understanding  of 
military  power  as  a  means  to  prevent  war, 
they  must  realize  that  In  preventing  war 
our  military  power  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
enemy  thinks  It  is.  and  military  power — 
as  a  preventative — -depends  upon  our  willing- 
ness to  use  power  or  force.  If  necessary. 
Otherwise.  It  becomes  a  fraud,  and  will  be 
recognized  as  such  by  the  enemy 

It  means  full  understanding  of  the  sacri- 
flce  It  may  take  to  remain  free. 

And  It  means  full  understanding  of  the 
philosophical  struggle  between  democracy 
and  communism — freedom  and  slavery — a 
Ood-fearlng  and   a  Godless  society 

Our  i>eople  mtist  be  convinced  that  su- 
premacy of  the  Individual  Is  supremacy  of 
the  state  (so  convinced  that  they  are  willing 
to  niake  a  supreme  sacrifice  for  It). 

They  must  demonstrate  that  a  govern- 
ment based  on  the  will  of  Independent  In- 
dividuals Is  the  only  kind  yet  devised  with 
man  as  agent  which  will  never  prepare  for 
large-scale.  International  aggressive  war,  but 
which  will  prepare  and  maintain  a  strong 
defense  to  assure  uninterrupted  perpetua- 
tion. 

In  class  after  class,  from  early  morn- 
ing to  late  at  night,  the  leaders  who 
attend  the  seminars  will  have  driven 
home  to  them  facts  on  the  extent  of  the 
Russian  military  and  psychological  chal- 
lenge, and  what  they  mean  in  terms  of 
world  conflict.  The  curriculum  is  a 
most  ambitious  one,  with  seven  areas  of 
study  as  follows:  First,  "The  Union  of 
Soviet  Sociall.st  Republics  in  1917":  sec- 
ond. "The  Communist  Philosophy  and 
Russian  History':  third,  "European 
Satellite  Nations  of  the  US.S.R":  fourth 
"Historical  Development  Since  World 
War  n":  fifth,  "Basic  Themes";  sixth, 
"Political.  Economic,  and  Social  Vulner- 
abilities of  Communism";  and  seventh. 


"The  Ideological-Philosophical  Vulnera- 
bilities of  Communism." 

Ten  copies  of  the  "Democracy  Versus 
Communism  "  series  serve  as  the  sem- 
inar's textbooks,  along  with  oflBcial  serv- 
ice journals,  and  are  given  to  the  seminar 
personnel  to  take  back  to  their  com- 
munities. 

The  seminar  ends  with  a  i>anel  discus- 
sion, and  a  summation  of  the  course.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  make  a  summation 
at  the  close  of  the  first  seminar,  April  16, 
1960. 

On  April '15,  the  Deseret  News,  Salt 
Lake  City  daily  newspaper,  in  editorial 
conxmendation  of  the  group  which 
attended  the  first  seminar,  stated: 

To  be  Invited,  to  accept,  to  participate,  and 
to  carry  the  message  to  others  Is  a  mark  of 
dedicated  and  effective  patriotism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
complete  editorial  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Utah's  "Minutemen  for  a  Day" 

Every  conscientious  citizen  Is  fully  aware 
that  the  Nation  Is  expending  approximately 
$40  billion  annually  to  keep  America  strong 
militarily. 

Aside  from  the  Nation's  higher  military 
personnel,  however,  only  a  small  civilian 
minority  has  very  much  knowledge  or  Idea 
what  the  real  defense  problems  are.  An 
excellent  nationwide  program  is  now  under- 
way to  bring  important  military  and  de- 
fense Information  to  many  responsible 
civilians. 

At  7:30  Friday  morning,  25  "Minutemen 
for  a  Day"  civic  leaders  began  a  2-day  semi- 
nar, "Americanism  Up  FYont"  at  Camp  Wil- 
liams. In  class  after  class,  for  the  2  days. 
and  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night,  these  civic  leaders  will  have  pre- 
sented to  them  an  amazing  amount  of  perti- 
nent facts  about  the  defense  problems  facing 
the  Nation. 

These  citizens  are  learning  in  detail,  as 
undoubtedly  they  never  knew  before,  the 
size  of  the  problem  It  is  far  more  complex 
than  Just  knowing  what  kinds  of  weapons 
rockets,  and  missiles  are  being  and  should 
be  developed.  These  men  are  learning  that 
the  problem  involves  determining  what  the 
world  wide  objectives  of  communism  are. 
It  involves  language  barriers,  the  we-wlll- 
bury-you  economic  war.  Infiltration  of  Com- 
munist agents  into  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, defending  the  shores,  harbors,  and 
factories  of  the  United  Stat«s,  military 
training,  civil  defense  programs,  mobiliza- 
tion, and  even  taxation. 

The  Pentagon  wisely  saw  fit  to  conduct 
such  an  Information  seminar  In  Washington 
recently  for  the  commanding  officers  and 
others  of  the  various  State  National  Guards. 
When  these  men  returned  home,  they  were 
advised  to  give  similar  seminars  to  the  civic 
and  business  leaders  of  their  own  States  so 
that  these  leaders  would  have  a  far  better 
understanding  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
the  Nation. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Maxwell  Rich  and  his  officers  of 
the  Utah  State  National  Guard  have  pre- 
pared a  worthwhile  and  significant  seminar. 
They  merit  commendation  for  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  preparation — and  for  the  time 
and  effort  that  they  are  giving  to  this  week's 
seminar,  the  first  of  a  ."series  to  be  given  at 
Camp  WUllams  and  then  throughout  the 
leading  communities  of  the  State  for  other 
leaders. 

A  word  of  commendation  is  also  due  the  25 
men  attending  the  first  seminar  these  2  days, 
and  the  many  other  men  in  the  days  to  come. 


for  giving  time  and  effort  to  become  better 
informed  citizens,  and  for  the  efforts  they 
will  expend  in  the  days  ahead  instructing 
others  To  be  invited,  to  accept,  to  par- 
ticipate, and  to  carry  the  message  to  others 
is  a  mark  of  dedicat«l  and  effective 
patriotism. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  <S.J  Res.  150'  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  in  the 
third  division.  Riverton  Federal  rec- 
lamation project.  Wyoming 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8601 '  to  en- 
force constitutional  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SERMONS  WE   SEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  Mr  L.  L.  Winship.  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  Mr  Winship  told  me  a 
stoiT  which  I  thuik  is  worth  repeatmg. 
I  shall  repeat  it  in  his  own  words: 

The  late  James  Morgan,  distinguished 
writer  for  the  Boston  Globe  and  author  of 
many  books,  including  'Our  Presidents"  pub- 
lished by  MacmiUan  Co  ,  took  a  walking  trip 
In  Springfield.  'Vt  ,  when  he  was  a  young 
bachelor. 

His  pipe  got  stopped  up,  and  without  his 
pipe,  his  vacatlcai  was  ruined.  He  could 
find  no  tobacco  store  in  town  and  finally 
ended  up  at  a  hardware  store  and  told  his 
problem  to  the  Vermonter  behind  the 
counter. 

The  storeman  looked  around  and  finally 
found  a  long,  thin  nail  and  unblocked  the 
pipe, 

Morgan  said.  "I  don't  know  how  to  pay 
you.  It  means  more  to  me  than  you  know." 
The   storekeep>er  replied.   "It's   all   paid   for." 

Morgan  wa.s  puzzled  He  had  never  been 
in  Springfield,  Vt.,  before  and  did  not  know 
anybody  there. 

The  storeman  explained :  "Thirty  years  ago 
a  young  man  came  down  from  the  hills  and 
worked  here  in  the  machine  tool  shop.  After 
he  had  been  here  a  couple  of  years,  he  got 
the  flu  and  died  Two  or  three  of  us  who 
had  known  him  undertook  to  take  the  body 
back  up  Into  the  hills  and  we  put  the  box 
in  the  back  of  an  old  pickup  truck 

"About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Just  as 
we  started  up  a  hill  toward  his  home,  we  got 
mired  and  couldn't  get  out  and  didn't  know 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  that  body, 

"Somebody  threw  up  a  window  in  a  house 
beside  the  road  .Tnd  the  farmer  In  his  night- 
shirt stuck  out  his  head  and  said.  'I'll  be 
right  down.' 

"He  went  to  the  barn  with  a  lantern  and 
came  out  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  chain 
and  whipped  us  out  in  no  time. 

•I  had  a  $2  bill  in  one  pocket  and  a  $10 
bill  In  the  other  pocket  and  I  said,  'I  won- 
der how  much  I've  got  to  give  this  guy.  It 
must  be  a  racket.  He's  waiting  there  for 
people  to  get  stuck,  then  pulls  them  out." 
So  I  said  to  the  farmer,  'How  much  do  I 
owe  you?' 

"He  replied.  Nothing— you  do  something 
for  somebodv  else  someday." 

••  'I've  been  paying  for  that  for  30  years.' 
said  the  storeman  as  he  sent  me  on  my  way 
with  my  pipe  " 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  in  this 
story  that  typifies  the  ideal  set  forth  in 
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the  poem.    ■Sermons  We  See."  by  Edgar 

A  Guest.    May  that  ideal  guide  each  of 

us  along  his  pathway  from  day  to  day. 
Sebmons  Wk  Sek 

I'd  rather  see  a  sermon  than  hear  one  any 
dav; 

I'd  rather  one  should  walk  with  me  than 
merely  tell  the  way 

The  eye's  a  better  pupil  and  more  willing 
than  the  ear. 

Fine  counsel  Is  confusing,  but  example's  al- 
wavs  clear: 

And  the  best  of  all  the  preachers  are  the 
men  who  live  their  creeds, 

For  to  see  good  put  in  action  Is  what  every- 
body needs. 

I  soon  can  learn  to  do  It  If  you'll  let  me  see 

It  done, 
I  can  watch  your  hands  In  action,  but  your 

tongue  too  fast  may  run. 
And    the    lecture    you    deliver    may    be    very 

wise  and  true, 
But  I'd  rather  get  my  lessons  by  observing 

what  you  do; 
For    I    might    misunderstand    you    and    the 

high  advice  you  give. 
But   there's   no   misunderstanding  how   you 

act  and  how  you  live. 

When  I  see  a  deed  of  kindness,  I  am  eager 

to  be  kind. 
When    a    weaker    brother    stumbles    and    a 

strong  man  stays  behind 
Just    to   see    if    he   can    help   him.    then    the 

wish  grows  strong  in  me 
To  become  .us  b:g  .md  thoughtful  as  I  know 

tha":  friend  to  be. 
And  all  travelers  can  witness  that  the  best 

of  guides  today 
Is  not  the  one  who  tells  them,  but  the  one 

who  shows  the  way. 

One  good  man  teaches  many,   men   believe 

what  they  behold; 
One  deed  of  kindness  noticed  Is  worth  forty 

that  are  told. 
Who   stands   with   men  of   honor   learns   to 

hold  his  honor  dear. 
For  right  living  speaks  a  language  which  to 

everyone  is  clear. 
Though  an  able  speaker  charms  me  with  his 

eloquence.  I  say. 
I'd  rather  see  a  sermon  than  to  hear  one,  any 

day. 


DEFENSE  LAND  WITHDRAWALS  AND 
PUBLIC  LAW  85-337 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  on 
February  28,  1958,  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  California,  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affair.s  Committee,  became  Public 
Law  85-337. 

It  was  the  purpo.se  of  this  act  to  re- 
serve to  the  Congress  the  exclusive  right 
to  establish  for  defense  purposes  with- 
drawals of  public  land  exceeding  5,000 
acres.  The  language  of  the  pertinent 
section  clearly  was  intended  to  control  all 
forms  of  land  appropriation.  In  part. 
Public  Law  85-337  provided  that: 

No  public  land,  water,  or  land  ani  water 
area  shall,  except  by  an  act  of  Congress,  on 
and  after  February  28,  1958.  be  (1)  with- 
drawn from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or 
entry  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  defen.'^e  purposes;  (2)  reserved  for 
such  use;  or  (3)  restricted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  if 
stich  withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction 
of  more  than  .5.000  acres  In  the  aggregate 
for  any  one  defense  project  or  facility  of  the 
Department   of   Defense    *    *    *. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  are  plain. 
They  are  incapable  of  being  misunder- 
stood.   The  Congress  did  not  advise  the 


executive  branch  of  Government  that 
the  law  would  apply  except  when  ad- 
ministrative agencies  might  decide 
otherwise.  No  exceptions  were  made.  If 
the  Department  of  Defense  desires  any 
tract  in  excess  of  5,000  acres  for  a  given 
purpose,  existing  law — Public  Law  8b- 
337— requires  affirmative  conRressional 
action.  When  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Engle,.  and  those  who 
jomed  with  him.  introduced  and  worked 
succf'SsfuUy  for  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  which 
became  the  law  cited,  they  did  not  con- 
template that  there  would  be  a  unilateral 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  as  to  whether  the  law  would 
be  followed. 

But  the  unhappy  fact  is  that  4  areas, 
exqeeding  in  the  aggregate  1,400.000 
aciles,  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  tfrie  Defense  Department  in  Alaska  and 
no  propo-sed  legislation  has  been  offered. 
Thfre  has  been  an  obvious,  deliberate, 
and  thus  far  successful,  attempt  to  evade 
tha  provisions  of  what  I  shall  here  term 
the|  Engle  law. 

Por  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  cite 
butione  example  of  the  circuitous  reason- 
ing through  which  this  situation  has 
been  created.  It  involves  an  area  of 
some  607,800  acres  located  near  Fair- 
banks.  Alaska's  second  largest  city. 

On  September  9,  1950,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  issued  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  license  to  control  this  area 
of  JOO  square  miles  in  Alaska.  For  pur- 
poajes  of  comparison,  I  observe  that  this 
surface  area  represents  approximately 
thi'lee -quarters  of  the  total  acreage  in  the 
Sta|te  of  Rhode  Island.  The  tract  is 
well  over  100  times  the  area  allowed  to 
be  administratively  reserved  or  appro- 
priated under  the  provisions  of  the  Engle 
Act.  Public  Law  85-337. 

The  use  for  which  the  Department  of 
tha  Army  applied  for  this  tract  was  per- 
ha^)s  one  of  validity.  It  was  intended 
for  use  as  a  testing  range  for  nearby 
Nike  guided-missile  installations. 

At  the  time  this  license,  or  more  ap- 
propriately, permit,  was  issued  to  the 
Ariny  by  the  Interior  Department,  there 
waf  pending  a  request  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  same  area  through  the  process 
provided  by  law.  Indeed,  the  applica- 
tion for  withdrawal  was  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record  as  early  as  March  25,  1959.  the 
dale  of  its  publication  in  the  Federal 
Reji^ter. 

^oth  Departments  of  Government  rec- 
ogijiized  from  the  ver>'  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations for  reservation  that  actual  with- 
drawal would  depend  upon  legislative 
action.  The  notice  of  application  quali- 
fied the  request  with  the  stipulation  that, 
"congressional  approval  is  required  un- 
deitthe  provisions  of  Public  law  85-337." 

This  statutory  requirement  having 
bean  recognized  by  both  Departments.  It 
is  fair  to  a.^^k  why  use,  exclusive  of  all 
other  entry,  was  allowed  in  absolute  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  law 

I  am  informed  that  the  Army  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  upon  and  exclusively  con- 
trol this  tract  by  administrative  author- 
ity because  the  provisions  of  the  Engle 
law  did  not  contemplate  the  adminis- 
trative allowance  of  a  special  land-use 
permit.  I  am  further  informed  that  the 
Department   of  the  Interior  considered 


the  action  justified  by  the  urgent  need 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  an 
area  to  conduct  te.<t  firing  of  mi.ssiles 
during  the  winter  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March. 

I  have  no  complaint  whatsoever  with 
the  allowance  of  use  to  the  Military  E.s- 
tablishment  of  land  necessary  to  main- 
tain adequate  defense  capabilities  In 
fact,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  permit 
by  which  firing  was  conducted  during 
3  months  of  the  past  winter.  I  attended  a 
briefing  at  the  invitation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  during  which  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  this  particular 
tract  was  persuasively  presented  to  me. 
My  sole  complaint  is  with  the  policy  de- 
termination which  allowed  an  obvious 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  En:-;le  Act, 
in  order  to  meet  an  emergency  created 
.solely  by  the  failure  of  either  Department 
to  draft  and  present  to  the  Congress 
Ic'^islation  allowing  the  withdrawal. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Congress 
would  have  speedily  con.4dered  legisla- 
tion labeled  urgent  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  I  would  go  a  step  further 
to  express  my  personal  view  that  the  pro- 
poed  withdrawal  might  have  been  ap- 
proved on  its  own  merits. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  special 
land-use  permit  was  not  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  Engle  Act.  I  observe 
that  it  does  not  seem  a  proper  function 
of  an  administrative  agency  to  devise 
special  procedures  to  defeat  congres- 
sional policy.  I  have  searched  dili- 
gently the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  justification  of  a  per- 
mit of  this  sort  and  find  none  compatible 
with  the  present  situation.  Special  use 
permits  appear  in  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  title  43,  only  to  give  a  per- 
mittee the  barest  license  to  enter  upon 
public  lands.  The  regulations  specifi- 
cally prohibit  the  segregation  of  public 
land  through  this  devise.  I  quote  section 
258  10  of  title  43  which  provides  that: 
"The  mineral  contents  on  the  lands  shall 
at  all  times  be  subject  to  prospecting, 
location,  developing,  mining,  entering, 
leasing,  or  patenting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  general  mining  laws  or 
mineral  leasing  laws." 

I  ask,  therefore,  is  it  prop>er  to  allow 
a  special  use  permit  for  the  purpose  of 
showering  an  area  with  guided  missiles? 
Is  it  possible  that  mineral  development 
could  continue  under  such  conditions? 

It  is  true  that  the  land  was  already 
segregated  by  reason  of  the  prior  appli- 
cation for  its  withdrawal,  but  there  re- 
mained within  the  area  valid  mining 
claims  upon  which  persons  other  than 
the  personnel  of  the  Army  had  every 
Icsal  right  to  enter. 

The  point  is  that  the  special  land-use 
permit,  a.ssuming  that  the  Department 
is  bound  by  its  own  regulations,  and 
assuming  further  that  a  special  variety 
was  not  created  for  this  particular  ac- 
tions could  not  be  issued  for  the  purp)ose 
for  which  it  was  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Were  the  record  not  so  clear  in  this 
case  and  the  three  others  to  which  I 
referred  in  the  beginning  of  my  remark.s, 
my  criticism  might  not  be  so  great.  It 
is  apparent  to  me.  however,  that  there 
was  ample  time  for  one  of  these  Depart- 
ments to  have  approached  the  Congress 
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with  authorizing  legislation.     The  fact  Is 

that  even  now  no  legislation  has  been 
proposed  for  the  continued  use  of  any  of 
the  four  Alaska  areas  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve thit  there  would  be  no  end  to  this 
invasior  of  legislative  authority  were 
these  p.M-mits  to  stand  unnoticed.  Al- 
though, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
similar  violation  has  occurred  in  any 
other  State,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  pra  :tice  will  continue  to  b*^'  discrim- 
inatory in  Its  application  m  Alaska. 

Mr  CiRUENTNG  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sen.^tor  yield':' 

Mr    BARTI.ETT.     I  yield 

Mr  :iRUENING.  Rrst.  I  want  to 
commend  tiie  disUiigui.^lic-d  .senior  Sena- 
tor frota  Alaska  very  highly  for  calling 
attentu  n  to  what  seems  to  be  an  amaz- 
ing abuse  and  misfeasance  of  executive 
authorl'.y.  Here  we  have  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  is  clear  and  explicit.  Yet 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
suppose  lly  has  been  the  guardian  of  the 
public  comain  and  the  executor  of  the 
laws  reUting  to  It  enacted  by  Congress. 
to  the  extent  tliat  the  laws  fall  within 
the  jurii diction  of  that  Department,  has 
participated  In  or  connived  at  four 
flagrant  violations  of  this  act. 

On  th?  day  before  yesterday,  my  col- 
league, Jlenator  Bartlett,  made  a  most 
comprehensive  analysis  of  a  similar  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  an  entirely  difTerent  field. 
in  which  the  Secretary,  through  a  press 
release.  :innounccxi  his  intention  of  es- 
tabli.shing  certain  alleged  Indian  ftshing 
rights,  contrary  to  the  legislation  [mlss  d 
by  Cong  ess  in  the  Statehood  Act,  con- 
tiary  to  the  provisions  of  Uie  Alaska 
constitution,  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  State  of  .Alaska. 

I  wonder  whether,  in  view  of  my  col- 
leagues  .«;tatoinent  that  this  action  in 
regard  to  violation  of  the  5.000-acre  lim- 
itation l^as  happened  only  in  Alaska,  it 
may  not  be  con.sidered  a  kind  of  cul- 
tural lag.  whereby  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  for  many  years  was  almost 
the  absolute  czar  of  Alaska  s  destiny, 
has  not  noticed  the  fact  that  Alaska 
has  beccme  a  State,  and  that  it  is  en- 
titled and  its  people  are  entitled  to  the 
.<iame  treatment  a."«  is  accorded  other 
States.  I  wonder  whether  this  is  not 
something  which  needs  to  be  rectified 
by  calhiiR  this  inadvertence  to  his  at- 
tention, and  if  disregarded,  by  action  on 
the  part  of  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional 'XKninlttecs  and  by  Congress 
itself. 

I  fea-  that  unless  some  corrective 
action  iii  taken,  what  is  now  sought  to 
be  done  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  traji  of  usurpations  and  abuses,  of 
which  tlie  people  of  Alaska  will  be  the 
victims. 

Mr  E-^GLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr  B.VRTLETT  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  who  Is  the 
author  of  the  law  imder  discussion.  I 
should  like  to  reply  to  my  colleague 
from  Aliiska.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  expressed  a  degree  of  the  bewilder- 
ment and  puzzlement  which  all  of  us 
are  shaiing  increasln^rly.  We  cannot 
understand,  for  example,  in  this  specific 
instance,  why  It  is  that  the  provisions 
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of  the  carefully  considered  Engle  bill, 
which  became  law,  prohibiting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  acquiring 
public  domain  in  excess  of  5,000  acres, 
without  authority  from  Congress,  should 
be  evaded.  As  I  was  saying,  this  situa- 
tion has  not  occurred  elsewhere  yet;  but 
If  the  effort  is  successful  in  Alaska — if 
tt  is  not  called  to  public  attention — my 
PTTdiction  is  that  it  will  be  extended 
elsewhere. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tin.TuiKhed  junior  Senator  from  Call- 
fomia 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  I  join  In 
complimenting  the  able,  diligent,  and 
distingui.shcd  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
on  hif  clear  and  comprehei^sive  state- 
ment reearding  what  appears  to  be  a 
plain  violation  of  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
press  with  respect  to  military  withdraw- 
als of  public  lands  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  recall  that  the  rea.«=on  for  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  law  was  that  the  mlli- 
tai-y  departments  were  stepping  into  the 
public  lands  areas  of  the  United  States, 
which  abound  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  including  the  new  State  of 
Alaska,  and  .':etting  aside  for  themselves, 
and  prohibitinc  all  other  use,  large  areas 
of  the  public  domain. 

It  was  customary  for  the  military  sim- 
ply to  draw  on  a  map  those  portions  of 
the  public  lands  which  they  thought 
they  needed  or  ou','ht  to  have,  and  with- 
out any  surveillance  at  all  by  any  other 
department,  becau.se  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  said  it  did  not  have  the  fa- 
cilities with  which  to  judge  the  military 
necessity  for  the  withdrawals,  proceed 
to  take  tho!;e  areas.  When  the  military' 
dp;mrtments  took  those  areas,  they  ex- 
cluded miners,  stockmen,  lumbei-men, 
conservationists,  sportsmen,  hiking 
groups,  and  all  others  who  like  to  get 
into  the  great  out-of-doors.  They  would 
exclude  every  type  of  acti\'ity  in  the 
area,  whatever  it  might  be,  including, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  vital  water 
conservation  programs. 

So  we  from  the  West  decided  we  had 
had  enouj-^h  of  that,  and  that  we  would 
put  some  control  on  the  military,  so  far 
as  the  withdrawal  of  huge  areas  of  land 
was  concerned.  We  passed  a  law  which 
provided  that  whenever  the  military 
sought  to  withdraw  an  area  in  excess 
of  5.000  acres  of  public  domain,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  military  to  come  to 
Congress  and  get  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gressional committees.  We  know  that 
the  committees  would  not  prevent  the 
military  from  taking  such  lands  as  are 
needed  for  the  national  defense.  We 
simply  did  not  want  the  Navy  to  have 
one  area,  the  Army  to  have  an  area,  the 
Air  Force  to  have  an  area,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  have  an  area,  and  all  of 
them  use  the  areas  which  they  had  se- 
lected only  a  tenth  of  the  time,  and 
exclude  every  other  use — and  sometimes 
exr^lude  high-priority  uses. 

In  addition,  we  did  not  want  to  require 
them  to  come  to  Congress  with  a  very 
small  application  to  withdraw  20  or  30 
acres  which  might  be  needed,  for  In- 
stance, for  a  Nike  site.  So  we  placed  a 
limit  of  5,000  acres. 

Now,  to  my  astonishment,  I  learn 
from  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  said  that  apparently, 


through  some  connivance  between  the 
military  departments  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  new  gimmick  has 
been   created,    called    a    permit,    which 

seeks  to  go  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
law  and  to  evade,  as  I  understand,  the 
plain  intention  and  purpose  of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  if  this 
withdrawal  is  not  meant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  type  of  missile  trauung. 
Do  I  correcti\'  understand  that  the  area 
is  pror>osed  for  use  as  an  impact  area 
for  the  testing  of  missiles? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is.  I  recall  that 
when  I  first  heard  about  the  proposal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  with- 
draw this  enormous  area  of  more  than 
600.000  acres  of  land — more  than  900 
square  miles — I  was  appalled. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  it  Ls  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr    BARTLETT.     Yes. 

As  I  said,  when  I  first  heard  of  the 
contemplated  withdrawal,  I  was  in- 
stinctively against  it,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  organizations  in  Fair- 
banks, Alaska — the  city  nearest  the 
withdrawal  area — endorse  it. 

I  will  say  that  when  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  called 
on  me  and  explained  the  need  for  this 
plan,  what  they  had  to  say  made  very, 
very  good  sen.<=e.  and  I  was  converted: 
I  was  willing  to  become  &n  advocate  of 
this  proposal,   instead  of   an  opponent. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Pro'vided,  however,  the 
processes  of  the  law  are  followed. 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  Yes;  provided  they 
follow  the  processes  of  the  law  which 
was  so  wisely  and  so  well  guided  through 
Congress  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  EIngleI.  who.  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  initiated  the  whole 
concept,  and  led  the  effort  which  re- 
sulted in  enactment  of  the  bill 

I  cannot  remember  at  this  time 
whether  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  But  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruentng]  and  I  have,  earlier  in 
the  year,  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  request  of  Congress, 
when  it  wishes  to  acquire  a  tract  of  land, 
for  use  for  most  purposes,  in  exce.ss  of 
5,000  acres.  But  such  a  law  might  be 
useless  and  without  merit  if  it  were 
evaded  as  this  one  is  now  being  evaded. 
In  such  case,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  enacting  such  a  measure? 

Mr  ENGLE  If  the  area  is  to  be  used 
as  a  missile  impact  area,  it  certainly  will 
be  necessary  to  exclude  all  other  uses, 
including  mining,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
be  dangerous  for  persons  to  be  lii  the 
area,  if  missiles  are  to  be  tested  there 

Mr.  BARTLETT  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  that. 

Last  fall,  when  I  was  in  Alaska,  I  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  I>epartment  of 
the  Army  had  called  upon  people  who 
had  p£.tented  mining  claims  in  the  area, 
and  had  lived  there  ever  so  long  to 
leave  during  the  winter  months,  while 
the  testing  v.as  going  on.  Of  course, 
that  L«:  not  the  whole  story,  because  It 
might  be  that  after  the  firing  was  com- 
pleted duiing  the  3 -month  period  each 
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winter,  there  would  be  danger  to  xmin- 
formed  human  beings  who  might  travel 
through  the  area.  Some  of  the  missiles 
might  be  lying  on  the  ground,  and  might 
be  alive. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  other  words,  duds 
might  be  lying  there,  and  might  be  very 
dangerous. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  We  know 
that  under  such  circumstances  there  are 
areas  from  which  people  have  been  ex- 
cluded for  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  these  circumstances 
it  seems  to  me  the  public  law  we  passed 
clearly  covers  this  situation,  because  we 
precluded  the  withdrawal  of  more  than 
5.000  swres,  when  the  withdrawal  was  for 
entry,  for  use  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, for  defense  purposes,  or  reserved 
for  such  use.  In  other  words,  this  area 
is  unquestionably  for  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  defense  pur- 
poses, and  has  been  reserved  for  such 
use — regardless  of  whether  the  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  permit  or  a  license  or 
a  lease  or  a  fee  title  or  a  grant  deed. 
Regardless  of  what  it  may  be  called, 
nevertheless  it  is  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause of  the  exclusive  u.se  needed  by  the 
military  department.  It  i.s  not  a  permit 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  as 
used  in  any  of  the  legislation  passed  by 
Congress,  because  a  permit  has  always 
presupposed  some  type  of  limited  use 
which  did  not  preclude  other  use.  But 
since  this  use  does  preclude  any  other 
use,  it  does  fall  clearly,  in  my  opinion, 
withi!i  the  four  corners  of  Public  Law 
85-337. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Alaska — and  I  know  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Oruentng)  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— that  we  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  ( Mr.  Murr.ay  1 , 
to  hold  hearings  with  respect  to  this  in- 
stance, in  ordN*  that  we  may  get  the 
procedure  straight.  If  some  amend- 
ment of  the  law  is  necessary,  such  an 
amendment  certainly  can  be  made.  But 
In  any  case  we  can  make  sure  that  the 
military  do  not  go  into  these  public-land 
areas  and  select  huge  blocks  of  our 
western  country,  to  be  set  aside  for 
military  use,  and  to  exclude  all  other  use, 
in  violation  of  the  law,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  as  required  by  the 
congressional  act. 

While  the  committee  is  doing  that,  I 
suggest  that  it  very  seriously  consider 
applying  the  same  formula  which  we  pro- 
vided in  the  previous  act  with  respect  to 
military  withdrawals,  so  that  formula 
would  be  applied  to  all  withdrawals  of 
any  kind  or  character,  when  made  by 
any  department  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause the  logic  which  Impelled  us  to  pass 
that  law  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, although  in  the  past  other  de- 
partments have  not  so  consistently  and 
flagrantly  violated  the  existing  law  In 
regard  to  such  withdrawals  as  has  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Again  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 


Personally,  I  propose  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  to  call  their  attention 
to  thiB  debate  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  ask  them,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  o(  1946 — which  authorizes  the  Con- 
gre;»  to  keep  under  constant  surveil- 
lance the  laws  which  Congress  passes — 
to  5.ee  whether  in  this  instance  the  law 
has  m  fact  been  violated,  and  whether 
some  amendment  of  the  law  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  further  abuse  of 
thi;;  character  and,  if  so,  to  see  to  it 
that  .such  an  amendment  is  proposed. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  his  kindness  in 
yielding  to  me  and  again  I  thank  him 
for  his  comprehensive  and  clear  state- 
ment  on  this  subject  today. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  California 
for  hiE  support.  I  welcome  his  sugges- 
tion that  an  inquiry  be  made  by  the 
ap;:ropriate  committee.  I  think  that 
will  be  all  to  the  good.  I  also  welcome 
his  advocacy  and  help  in  extending  this 
authority  to  include  every  department 
of  tha  Federal  Government.  I  am  sure 
that  will  contribute  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  such  legislation  and  I 
hope  that  when  and  if  such  a  measure 
becomes  law,  there  will  be  no  further 
attempt  at  evasion  such  as  we  have 
discovered  in  this  instance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  discussion  has 
been  centered  upon  one  area — of  600,000 
acres— in  Alaska.  However,  that  is  far 
from  the  only  one.  There  is  also  an 
area  of  249,000  acres;  there  is  also  an 
are.i  of  572.000  acres;  there  is  also  an 
area  of  51.000  acres.  All  those  areas 
are  being  used  under  the  permit  system, 
without  having  the  Department  ever 
come  to  the  Congress  and  request  leg- 
islative authority  to  set  aside  that  land 
for  u-se  for  defense  purposes. 

I  inform  my  colleagues  that  only  one 
bill  in  implementation  of  the  Engle  Act 
has  been  sent  to  the  Congress.  It  per- 
taiTiS  to  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  a 
tract  of  81.480  acres  adjoining  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base,  in  Nevada.  That  bill  is 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Int<!rlor  and  Insular  Affairs.  Included 
witliin  the  proposed  Nevada  withdrawal 
are  portions  of  the  Desert  Game  Range. 
The  pending  legislation  would  not  re- 
voke the  Game  Range  withdrawal,  but 
would  qualify  it,  so  as  to  allow  joint  use 
of  the  area  by  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  a  policy  so  close  to  the  borderline 
div.ding  administrative  discretion  from 
circumvention  will  Iminedlately  be  aban- 
dored 

The  law  should  be  construed  by  the 
adrilalstrative  branch  of  Government  to 
me  in  what,  in  plain  language,  it  says  It 
meuis.  The  law  was  enacted  for  a  good 
reason.  It  should  guide  and  direct.  It 
should  not  be  shoved  to  one  side  simply 
because  a  technical  method  h&s  been  dis- 
covered to  defeat  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks a  list  I  have  prepared  identifying 


the  tracts  I  have  discussed  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

BLM  number:  F-020174  Total  acres. 
249.552. 

Application  for  withdrawal:  Federal  Reg- 
ister. July  31.  1958,  page  5804 

Permit  issued  (most  recent)  :  June  26,  1959 

Length  of  xise:  unUl  canceled  or  no  longer 
needed 

Purpose:  Yukon  training  area 

BLM  number:  r-019269  Total  acres, 
572.000 

Application  for  withdrawal;  Federal  Reg- 
ister. May  8.  1958.  page  3071 

Permit  Issued   (most  recent)  :  May  7.  1959 

Length  of  use:  expired  November  7,  1959, 
or  when  compliance  with  Engle  law  Is  com- 
plete, whichever  first  occurred 

Purpo.se:  Fort  Greeley  maneuver  area 

BLM  number:  F-012203.  Total  acres, 
51,750 

Application  for  withdrawal:  Federal  Reg- 
ister. December  13.  1955,  page  9313 

Permit  Issued  (most  recent);  June  26, 
1959. 

Length  of  use:  until  canceled  or  no  longer 
needed. 

Purpose:  Arctic  test  branch 

BLM  number:  F-022929  Total  acres, 
607.800. 

Application  for  withdrawal  Federal  Reg- 
ister. March  25.  1959.  page  2312 

Permit  Issued  :  September  9,  1959 

Length  of  use  January  15  through  March 
15.  1960 

Purpose:  Nike  missile  testing  range. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  BARTI  ETT      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUE2«JING  I  wi.sh  to  repeat  my 
warm  commendation  of  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  for  bringing  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  to  point 
out.  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  iMr 
Engle],  who  obviously  favors  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska,  with  mar  y  co- 
sponsors,  to  apply  the  5.000-acre  limita- 
tion to  all  forms  of  withdrawals,  that 
such  legislation  seems — in  view  of  the 
Department '^  performance — increasingly 
desirable.  Certainly  5  000  acres  is  a  very 
considerable  area,  and  if  areas  of  .such 
dimensions  are  to  be  withdrawn,  they 
should  not  be  withdrawn  casually  and 
arbitrarily  by  some  executive  official  or 
two.  wiihout  consultation  with  or  ap- 
proval of  those  in  authority  in  the  States 
from  which  those  withdrawals  are  con- 
templated. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  Alaska 
has  been  particularly  the  victim,  through 
the  years,  of  these  vast  withdrawals, 
often  made  without  adequate  knowledi<e 
of  the  condition.s  and  consequences,  and 
which,  once  made,  long  remain. 

I  recall  that  some  10  years  rro,  as  we 
were  faced  recurrently  with  thus  prob- 
lem which  re.sulted  In  much  valuable  ter- 
rain being  held  out  of  use.  or  for  limited 
u.sp  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr  Oscar  Chapman,  had  a  survey  made 
of  the  number  of  acres  tliat  had  been 
withdrawn,  for  various  purposes,  In 
Alaska.  The  total  amounted  to  the  as- 
tonishing figure  of  over  100  million  acres, 
an  area  approximately  the  size  of  Mon- 
tana. Upon  further  Investigation.  It  was 
found  that  the  reasons  for  some  of  these 
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withdr«W!»l8  were  loet  in  the  obscurity 

of  a  distant  past  and  had  been  mswle  at 
the  behes:  of  officials  who  had  long  since 
passed  frcm  the  scene. 

It  has  l)eeii  the  desire  and  purpose  of 
tlic  peopli  of  Alaska,  very  naturally,  to 
request  tt-  e  return  of  some  of  these  a^res 
for  their  best  possible  use.  especially 
n^en  no  demonstration  oould  be  made  of 
the  continued  usefulness  of  the  with- 
drawal tt  has  often  been  difficult  to 
achieve  Uils  result. 

A  shocking  revelation  In  the  facts  which 
my  collea?ue  has  exposed  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  is  sup- 
posedly t!ie  guardian  of  the  public  do- 
mam,  has  gone  along  with  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  law  by  another  executive 
department,  and  one  which  was  totally 
unncces8*in>'.  because,  as  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  pomted  out.  it  Is 
probable  that  the  desirability  of  these 
FfflirticulR'  military  withdrawals  could 
have  been  demonstrated,  and  the  law 
could  have  been  followed  in  due  course. 
We  would  then  have  had  a  legal  pro- 
cedure— in  other  words,  an  example  of 
government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 

That  ii<  why  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia proposes  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  see  whether  further  legis- 
lation is  :-iecessary  to  stop  these  abuses. 
and  if  no;,  to  see  that  the  law  pas.sed  by 
the  last  Congress  is  henceforth  enforced 

Mr  B/iRTLETT  I  thank  my  col- 
leaeue  fn)m  Alaska  for  hi.«;  further  con- 
tribution to  this  vexing  and  important 
subject 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UNIVERf;iTY  OF  TEXAS  OPPOSES 
DISCLiVIMER  AFFIDAVIT  IN  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr  Yj«JiBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
throueho'it  hl.story  Texans  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  human  lib- 
erty— frefdom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  of  religion.  Today 
is  the  an:uver.sary  of  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  fought  April  21,  1836.  at  which 
Texans  i?on  their  independence  and 
(recdom. 

Actinu  n  this  tradition  and  spirit,  five 
outstandi:\g  professors  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  comprising  the  committee  of 
counsel  on  academic  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, recently  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urglr.g  the  Congre.ss  to  remove  the 
disclaimer  afHdavit  from  the  National 
Defense  liducntlon  Act. 

In  so  d.ilng,  this  dedicated  committee 
voted  the  University  of  Texas  In  posi- 
tion to  Jcin  with  other  great  American 
educational  institutions  sucii  as  Har- 
vard. Yale.  Columbia,  and  otliers,  on 
this  Issue 

All  Tejians  should  be  proud  th.^t  the 
University  of  Texas  has  a  committee 
which  steps  forward  and  takes  a  stand 
opposed  10  this  discrimination  a«:alnst 
students,  though  such  a  stand  may  re- 
sult in  c  Itlclsm  a*:ainst  them. 

I  belles e  it  pertinent  to  note  that  the 
University  of  Texas,  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  111,000.  and  over  75  years  old,  has 


a  Texaa  constitutional  m«nriat,r  to  be  a 
university  of  the  first  class. 

With  tirofesaors  such  as  Millard  H. 
Ruud.  prcrfessor  of  law.  and  chainnaji 

of  this  committee,  and  other  committee 
members  who  have  such  understanding 
and  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, Texans  caaa  confidently  expect 
that  tlie  day  is  not  far  off  when  their 
principal  university  will  be  counted 
among  the  leaders  in  the  Nation,  if,  in- 
deed. It  has  not  already  attained  that 
stature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  point  of 
the  committee's  resolution  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Congress  in 
consideration  of  this  matter: 

Rcsoived.  That  the  disclaimer  affldavlt  re- 
quired by  the  N&lionai  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  runs  couiiter  to  strong  American 
traditions  of  long  standing  that  the  state 
should  not  Intrude  Itself  in  matters  of  be- 
lief and  conscience  •  •  •  History  amr-ly  dem- 
o!istrat«8  the  dire  oonseqvience*  to  liberty 
Which  may  ensue  when  government  goes  be- 
yond the  regulation  of  overt  conduct  and 
regulates    belief    also. 

As  p>ointed  out  in  this  resolution,  what 
the  college  students  and  professors  re- 
sent is  the  insult  implied,  and  the  slur 
on  their  character  and  patriotism  im- 
plicit, in  a  system  which  requires  dis- 
claimer affidavits  from  students  and 
teachrrs  who  seek  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Government,  and  requires  no  such 
affldavlt  from  farmers,  businessmen,  or 
others  who  seek  loans  from  the  Federal 
Government 

Are  our  students  suspect  because  they 
attend  college  and  seek  an  education? 
Are  all  who  seek  learning  to  be  distrust- 
ed, while  all  who  .seek  dollars  are  trusted? 
Is  It  more  patriotic  to  accumulate 
money  than  It  is  to  seek  learning? 

A  disclaimer  affidavit  requirement  for 
scholars,  but  not  for  the  promoter  or  the 
businessman,  is  a  revelation  of  a  sub- 
conscious fear  of  knowledge  that  bodes 
America  no  good. 

Knowledge  can  save  us  when  material 
poods  could  fail. 

Surely  our  society  is  advanced  enough 
to  learn  true  values  in  this  world.  We 
should  value  learning,  and  nurture  it, 
and  should  not  treat  those  who  seek  to 
advance  their  learning  as  suspect  per- 
sons, unworthy  of  the  tnist  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

This  issue  should  have  been  laid  to 
rest  with  the  repeal  of  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  But  it  seems  that  each  gener- 
ation must  relearn  the  lesson  of  Uberty. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Is  to  be  commended  for  its  leadership  in 
teaching  this  generation  the  value  of 
liberty  and  of  Icarriing  as  its  chief  safe- 
guard 

Mr  President.  In  order  that  the  Con- 
Kress  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thought  of  this  learned  committee  in 
con-siderlng  this  question.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  RtroFD  the  text  of  the  resolution 
of  April  4.  1960.  by  the  committee  of 
cour^sel  on  academic  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  general  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  concerning  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  required  by  the  National 
Def  «ise  Education  Act. 


Them  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wfts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobb,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  requires  every  pemon  to  whcim 
a  payment  or  loan  Is  made  under  the  act 
to  execute  a  disclaimer  aAdavit  swearing  ar 
afflrmini;  that  he  "does  not  bellere  In,  and 
is  not  8.  member  of  and  does  Dot  support 
any  orgfouzatlon  that  believes  in  or  teaches. 
the  ove.-throw  of  the  D.S  Government  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional methods"  (sec  1001  (e>.  Pub- 
lic Law  85-664,  75  Stat.  L.  1580);  and 

Wherras  this  prorlslon  has  been  called  In 
question  by  the  publicly  expressed  dlnatls- 
factlon  with  It  by  many  persons  and  organl- 
Eatlons.  including  such  educational  asso- 
ciations as  the  Association  of  American 
UrUvers:.ties.  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges at.d  the  American  Association  of  Land 
Grant  C^olleges  and  State  tJnlversltler.  and 
Including  ofUclals  of  a  number  of  the  Nation's 
leading  educational  institutions,  such  uni- 
versities as  Harvard.  Yale.  Oolximbla.  Indiana, 
and  Washington;  and 

Whenms  Congress  has  been  giving  serious 
consideration  to  a  bill  designed  to  remove 
the  disclaimer  affidavit  and  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  Arthur  Flemmlng  have 
urged  Its  removal:  and 

Wbenjas  the  committee  of  counsel  on 
academic  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the 
general  faculty,  the  University  of  Texa; .  is  an 
elected,  reijresentatlve  standing  committee 
of  the  general  faculty  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  concerned  with  matters 
aTTectlng  academic  freedom:  Now  therefore, 
be  It 

Resol-.ycd  by  the  committee  of  c&unsel  on 
academic  freed.om  and  re$ponsibility  of  the 
Univertty  of  Texas: 

(1)  That  the  disclaimer  afTldavlt  required 
by  tlie  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  runs  counter  to  strong  American  tradi- 
tions of  long  standing  that  the  state  should 
not  Intrude  itself  Into  matters  of  belief  and 
conscler.ce.  This  the  disclaimer  affldavlt  does 
by  requiring  the  student  or  faculty  member 
to  s-weav,  among  other  things,  that  he  does 
not  beli<«ve  in  any  organleatlon  that  believes 
in  the  (overthrow  of  the  U-S  Governme.it. 
History  amply  demonstrates  the  dire  conse- 
quences to  Uberty  which  may  enrue  when 
government  goes  beyond  the  regulation  of 
overt    conduct    and    regulates    belief    also. 

(2)  Tliat  while  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  based  upon  the  apparent  as- 
sumption that  the  welfare.  If  not  the  sur- 
vival, of  the  Nation  Is  dejjcnoent  upon  the 
well-being  of  education  and  the  quality  of 
the  gra£:uate8  and  pirograms  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,  the  disclaimer  affldavlt. 
along  vilth  that  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act.  singles  cut  the  college  stu- 
dent and  professor  as  the  only  recipients  of 
goverurrental  aid.  loans  and  subsidy  whose 
dcvotlor  to  this  Nation  Is  so  doubtful  that 
such  ai  additional  assurance  Is  required. 
It  Is  understandable  that  the  college  student 
and  jiro feasor  should  feel  some  offense  over 
this  probably  unconscious  Insult. 

t3)  That  a  careful  reading  of  the  dis- 
claimer affldavlt  discloses  that  It  is  vague 
ai»d  ambiguous.  While  this  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  pons  no  deterrent  to  its  execu- 
tion by  the  disloyal,  nt  whom  It  Is  spiiareuUy 
aimed.  It  d'.x's  aiuse  tlie  scrupulous  and  con- 
scientious to  pause.  Being  vague  and  am- 
blgxious  it  may  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  free 
Inquiry  and  thought  upon  those  who  have 
executed  the  alBdavlt. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  cf  the 
United  States  to  remove  the  disclaimer  affl- 
davlt from  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  urge  like-minded  persons  to  give 
appropriate  support  to  this  step. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OP  BATTLE  OF  SAN 
JACINTO.  NOW  COMMEMORATED 
BY  THE  BATTLE  OF  FLOWERS 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  marics  the  124th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  was 
fought  on  the  gulf  coastal  plains  near 
present  Houston,  Tex.,  by  the  Texan 
forces  under  San  Houston,  against  the 
Mexican  Army  under  Santa  Anna,  the 
Mexican  Army  being  not  only  well  led 
by  Santa  Anna,  but  also  including  a 
number  of  well-trained  "soldier  of  for- 
tune" officers  from  the  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Armies. 

Mr.  President,  that  banle  resulted  in 
the  complete  victory  of  the  Texan  forces, 
who  there  avenged  the  Alamo,  made 
Santa  Anna  a  prisoner,  and  assured  the 
independence  of  Texas  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  April  21  of  each  year  is 
a  State  holiday  in  Texas,  and  Texans 
commemorate  this  day  with  various  ob- 
servances, the  most  colorful  of  which  is 
the  5-day-long  Battle  of  Flowers,  held  at 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  from  April  17  through 
April  21  each  year. 

Mr.  President.  Texans  each  year  on 
this  day  are  prone,  whether  they  be  in 
their  home  State  or  in  the  National  Con- 
gress, to  commemorate  this  great  vic- 
toiT.  w'hich  is  rei^arded  by  competent 
historians  as  being  1  of  the  16  decisive 
military  victories  of  all  history,  of  all 
nations,  of  all  time. 

Mr.  President.  Texans  commemorate 
this  day  wah  some  words  of  appreciation 
for  the  valor  of  Sam  Houston  and  of  his 
forces.  With  a  modesty  which  Senators 
might  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  Texan 
today,  instead  of  talkinEr  about  the  valor, 
the  heroism  and  the  achievements  of  our 
troops.  I  am  t;oing  to  pass  that  honor  on 
to  the  people  from  other  portions  of  the 
Nation,  particularly  to  those  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  In  lieu  of  my  own  remarks, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Waiter  Trohan.  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Sei-vice.  about  that  period  dur- 
ing which  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
won.  includmc;  a  narration  of  the 
achievements  at  San  Jacinto,  where  743 
raw  Texas  troops  defeated  the  regular 
forces  of  1,600  under  Santa  Anna  in  20 
minutes,  with  a  loss  to  them.<^elves  of 
only  6  dead  and  24  wounded,  while  Santa 
Anna  lost  some  600  dead  with  the  rest 
either  wounded  or  taken  prisoner. 

This  article.  Mr.  President,  written  by 
Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Service,  is  entitled  "  'Honor'  Was  His 
Creed — Sam  Houston  Was  Texas'  Pre- 
server and  Con.science."  The  article 
goes  beyond  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  points  out  that  when  Sam  Houston 
left  home  as  a  youth  he  was  given  a 
gold  ring  by  his  mother,  as  a  talisman 
with  a  motto  inside.  Sam  Houston  wore 
that  ring  and  showed  it  to  no  one  else. 
V/hen  Sam  Houston  died  his  mother  took 
the  ring  off.  so  that  the  children  might 
see  what  word  Sam  Houston's  mother 
had  given  to  him  to  wear  throughout  his 
life.     The  word  was   "honor." 

Mr  President,  this  article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Service  points  out  many 
thtn5.s  about  Sam  Houston,  but  it  does 
not  point  out  that  Sam  Houston  stx5od  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  all  night  long. 


a  lone  figure  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
StaUS,  trying  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  because,  he 
said,  "If  it  is  passed  It  will  lead  to  dis- 
union and  civil  war." 

His  lone  voice  filibustered  through  a 
day  and  a  night,  in  an  attempt  to  save 
the  CJnion  from  disaster,  as  he  .saw  it. 
Among  other  things,  when  Sam  Hous- 
ton '*ent  back  to  Texas  he  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor He  was  defeated  in  1857.  but  was 
elected  in  1859.  He  made  an  effort  to 
prevent  disunion  and  to  prevent  seces- 
sion When  Texas  seceded  from  the 
Union.  Sam  Houston  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy,  so 
he  '.vas  thrown  out  of  the  Governor's 
offico  of  Texas.  He  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  since  he  had  worked  for  so  many 
years  of  his  life  to  bring  Texas  into  the 
Unii^n. 

When  Texas  was  a  republic,  opinion 
was  divided.  Many  people  wanted  to 
maintain  the  republic.  It  was  through 
the  great  influence  of  Sam  Houston  and 
his  |reat  friend.  Andrew  Jackson,  that 
Texas  as  a  republic  voluntarily  gave  up 
the  separate  nationhood  and  came  into 
the  IJnion  as  a  Slate. 

M|-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Corpus 
Christi  Times  of  March  1.  1960.  reprint- 
ing the  Chicago  Tribime  Service  article, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,-  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  3,  1960. 
entitled  "Texas  Doesn't  Forget  To  Re- 
member the  Alamo,"  which  gives  the 
story  of  the  Alamo  and  the  resulting  vic- 
tory in  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  which 
followed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prum    the   Corpus    Chrlstl    Times,   Mar.    1. 
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H  >.^C>R    Was   His   Cheed — Sam    Houston   W.»s 

Texas   Preserver  and  Conscience 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

WASHINGTON. — Today  Is  the  birthday  of 
the  tioblest  of  Texans.  one  whose  heart  was 
grea?  enough  to  make  a  State  larger  than 
Alaska  Not  only  was  he  the  John  Hancock 
and  the  George  Washington  of  Texas,  but  he 
was  its  preserver  and  conscience.  Every 
American  anj-where  in  the  Union  should  be 
proub  of  spiritual  kinship  to  this  hero,  Sam 
Houston. 

Houston  was  born  near  Lexington.  Va..  In 
17931  At  14  his  father's  will  headed  him  to- 
wjircj  Tennessee,  where  he  Joined  a  Cherokee 
Indian  tribe,  becoming  the  chiefs  son  under 
the  name  of  Colonneh.  "the  Raven."  At 
20  hfe  was  fighting  In  the  War  of  1812.  armed 
with;  his  father's  musket  and  a  gold  ring 
his  mother  had  slipped  on  his  finger  as  a 
tallstnan.  He  distinguished  hlm.self  at  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  under  the  eyes  of 
Andfew  Jackson,  who  became  an  Idol  and 
friend 

Bajck  from  the  wars  a  general,  Houston 
becaine  attorney  general  of  his  State,  a  Con- 
gressman and  finally  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see. He  married  a  beauty  of  a  distinguished 
frontier  family.  Three  months  later  during 
a  reflection  campaign  she  left  him.  for  rea- 
sons! never  explained.  When  the  Incident 
was  Iselzed  upon  by  his  political  enemies, 
mob$   howled    for   his  blood. 

■Remember."  Houston  told  his  supporters, 
"that  whatever  may  be  said  by  the  lady  or 
her  trlends.  It  is  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  a 
gallant  or  generous  man  to  take  arms  against 


a    woman      If   my   character   cannot   stand 
the  shock  let  me  lose  It." 

He  resigned  and  fled  the  State,  going 
back  to  his  Cherokee  friends.  In  Indian 
territory,  where  he  married  an  Indian  after 
his  first  wife  secured  a  divorce,  becoming 
the  Cherokees'  advocate  in  Washington.  In 
1832  he  wetU  to  Texas,  then  part  of  Mexico, 
and  on  his  43d  birthday  after  the  heroism 
of  the  Alamo,  he  Joined  in  signing  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Texas  army  and  leading  743  raw  troops 
with  the  battle  cry.  "Remember  the  Alamo." 
defeated  1.600  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna 
at  Saia  Jacinto  in  20  minutes. 

Only  6  Texans  were  killed  and  24  wounded, 
but  the  greatest  of  them  all  was  nearest  to 
death.  After  fighting  blood  poisoning  for 
many  weeks,  he  survived  to  become  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  After 
his  term,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Alabama, 
his  Indian  wife  having  died.  Under  lesser 
hands  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic 
was  threatened  by  war  with  the  Cherokees. 
Mexican  invasion  and  wildcat  financial  poli- 
cies. Houston  was  recalled,  saved  his  coun- 
try and  brought  It  Into  the  Union  In  1845. 
"Texas  could  exist  without  the  United 
States,  but  the  United  States  cannot,  except 
with  very  great  hazard,  exist  without  Texas," 
he  argued. 

He  represented  the  new  State  In  the  Sen- 
ate, serving  14  years.  The  great  debate  over 
the  Union  found  him  fighting  for  principle 
and  the  Union,  almost  alone.  While  still  In 
the  Senate,  he  ran  for  governor  of  Texas  In 
1857  and  was  defeated  Two  years  later, 
after  leaving  the  Senate,  he  tried  again  and 
won.  stumping  the  State  against  disunion. 
But  despite  his  heroic  eCTorts.  Texans.  who 
were  largely  from  the  South,  voted  to  Join 
the  Confederacy.  They  called  upon  Houston 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
nation,  but  this  he  refused  to  do  because 
he  loved  Texas  "too  much  to  bring  strife 
and  bloodshed  on  her."  When  he  refused  to 
yield  principles,  the  office  of  governor  was 
declared  vacant  and  he  was  retired,  but 
he  gave  his  son  to  the  South  and  sent  Texans 
to  battle  urging  them  to  fight  bravely  even 
for  a  cause  he  knew  was  lost. 

Houston  died  a  few  days  after  the  sur- 
render at  Vlcksburg  and  the  defeat  at 
Gettysburg  spelled  the  doom  he  had  pre- 
dicted for  the  South.  After  his  death,  his 
wife  removed  the  gold  ring  his  mother  had 
put  on  his  finger  so  that  his  children  might 
see  the  short  word  engraved  on  Its  Inner 
surface,  which  had  long  been  his  creed.  The 
letters  spelled  "Honor.  " 


I  Prom   the   New  York  Times.  Apr    3.    1960] 

Texas    Doesn't    Forget    To    Remember    the 

Alamo 

(By  Don  Selwell) 

San  Antonio. — Texans.  ever  ready  to  talk 
at  the  drop  of  a  10-gallon  hat  about  their  ex- 
ploits In  war  and  peace,  will  pay  tribute  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  17  to  a  band  of  187 
men  whose  claim  to  Immortality  Is  that  they 
perished  In  what  history  records  as  a  total 
defeat.  , 

But  from  the  ashes  of  their  funeral  pyre 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  Mission  de  San 
Antonio  de  Valero — better  known  as  the 
Alamo — came  the  spark  that,  only  2 
months  after  the  massacre,  stimulated  their 
horrified  countrymen  to  drive  the  Mexican 
Army  back  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  and  so  In- 
sure Independence  for  Texas. 

This  year,  during  the  week-long  celebra- 
tion, a  half-million  visitors  are  expected  In 
San  Antonio  to  observe  and  participate  In 
the  Fiesta  San  Jacinto,  the  Southwe&t's  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  tragic  heroes  of  the 
Alamo. 

Every  schoolchlld  knows  the  climactic 
story  of  this  ancient  mission,  first  built  by 
the  Spanish  In  1716.  Early  In  1836.  after  an 
epic    10-day   defense    against    more    than   a 
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thousand  wfll-armed  troops  led  by  the  Mex- 
ican dictator-president.  Santa  Anna,  the  gal- 
lant company  of  Davy  Crockett.  Jim  Bowie, 
Colonel  Tra/ls.  Jim  Bonham  and  their  com- 
panions dle<l  to  the  last  man  Each  fought 
until  he  fell  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  the 
enemy. 

"lEMEMBER   THE    ALAMO" 

When  news  of  the  massacre  and  the  final 
atrocity  of  burning  the  dead  In  two  huge 
piles  reache'l  other  Texas  communities,  the 
cry  of  "Remember  the  Alamo"  rose  In  fury. 
Thereat,  on  April  21  of  that  year  at  San 
Jacinto  (neij"  the  modern  city  of  Houston), 
the  Mexican  Army  was  defeated  and  Its  lead- 
er captured. 

The  fiesta,  called  San  Jacinto  Day.  Is  al- 
ways held  during  the  week  of  April  21  It 
was  first  observed  In  1891.  when  President 
Benjamin  Hirrlson  visited  this  historic  city. 
Its  program  has  grown  In  size  and  national 
attention  since  that  year,  and  In  1959  at- 
tracted mop!  than  400,000  visitors. 

The  1960  fete  will  open  with  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Alamo.  In  downtown  San  Antonio,  on 
Sunday  evening.  April  17.  In  which  repre- 
sentatives ol  historic  societies,  schoolchildren 
and  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  participate. 
It  will  be  brDUght  to  a  brUllant  close  on  Sat- 
urday night.  April  23.  with  the  FlesU  Flam- 
beaux parade,  called  "America's  greatest 
illuminated  night  pageant." 
r  The  mood  of  the  first  night's  march  to  the 
Alamo  Is  a  solemn  one,  silence  Is  maintained, 
and  there  are  massive  banks  of  flowers  lining 
the  entrant  to  the  mission  In  tribute  to  the 
Texas  heroeii.  But  the  other  events  are  gay 
In  spirit,  bunding  the  colorful  traditions  of 
Mexico  and  the  old  Southwest  In  their 
pageantry. 

The  San  Antonio  River,  which  winds 
through  the  business  area  of  the  city.  Is  the 
setting  for  Monday  night's  river  pageant. 
Normally  a  ([ulet  place,  much  liked  by  tour- 
ists and  lovers  who  stroll  along  Its  secluded 
walks,  on  this  night  It  becomes  a  scene  of 
splendor  Floats  of  Intricate  design,  loaded 
with  flowers  make  their  way  up  the  placid 
stream  to  greet  King  Antonio  XXXVIII  and 
his  court  of  Texas  Cavaliers  who  sit  In  state 
In  the  beautiful  Arneson  Waterside  Theatre. 

i>;exican  flavor  added 

Tuesday  right,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  another 
colorful  festival  begins  It  Is  held  In  the 
reconstructe-i  Spanish  village  of  La  Vllllta. 
overlooking  the  river,  and  Is  known  as  "A 
Night  in  Old  San  Antonio."  Here  may  be 
found  costumes,  artistic  productions,  the 
food  and  fun  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  and  on  the  fringes  of  the  village, 
street  dancing  goes  on  well  Into  the  night. 
The  celebration  continues  nightly,  through 
Friday. 

The  coronation  of  the  queen  of  the  Order 
of  the  Alamo  In  San  Antonio's  municipal 
auditorium  is  the  major  Wednesday  night  at- 
traction. This  is  a  formal  dance  with  ad- 
mission by  invitation  only.  Thursday's 
twin  feattires  are  the  children "s  dance  fete 
In  the  auditorium  and  the  band  festival  In 
Alamo  Stadium  At  the  festival,  high  school 
and  college  bands  from  south  Texas  com- 
pete in  a  setting  full  of  light  and  color. 

The  first  San  Jacinto  fiesta.  In  1891,  had 
as  Its  main  attraction  a  parade  of  deco- 
rated carriages  and  a  celebration  "after  the 
manner  of  the  fiower  festivals  of  Nice  and 
Cannes."  As  the  ladles  entered  Alamo 
Plaza  In  their  carriages,  historians  report, 
they  threw  natural  flowers  at  each  other 
and  a  literal  battle  of  flowers  took  place. 
The  event  and  Its  accompanying  parade  have 
continued  through  the  years  and  the  spec- 
tacle will  be  held  this  year  on  Friday  after- 
,  noon. 

Other  events  in  this  year's  fiesta  program 
Include  a  guard  mount  ceremony  In  the 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Quadrangle,  a  patriotic 
grand  ball  and  reception,  a  flower  and  gar- 


den show,  reviews  of  uoops  at  various  mili- 
tary biLses  and  schools  In  the  area,  a  dress 
ptu-ade  honoring  the  king  and  queen  of  the 
fiesta,  the  annual  Texas  fast-draw  contest, 
water  ski  shows,  art  exhibits  and  other  spe- 
cial attractions. 

For  sightseers  visiting  San  Antonio  for 
the  first  time,  there  are  many  places  of  his- 
toric and  artistic  importance  The  Alamo 
Museum  has  a  wealth  of  remembrances  of 
early  Texas  and  its  heroes.  It  Is  a  shrine 
much  visited  by  American  and  foreign  trav- 
elers alike. 

So  are  four  early  Spanish  missions  that 
ring  the  city.  These  are  Mission  Concep- 
tion, massive  and  Imposing  In  its  architec- 
ture, built  In  1741;  Mission  San  Juan  Cap- 
Istrano,  1730;  Mission  Espada.  once  used  ujb  a 
fort  by  the  early  Texas  colonists,  and.  most 
striking  of  all  Spanish  missions  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Mission  San  Jose.  It  con- 
tains living  quarters  for  priests,  soldiers,  and 
converted  Indians,  a  granary  and  grist  mill. 
Its  striking  chtuxh  has  three  vaulted  naves 
and  a  beautlfvU  rose  window,  considered  to 
be  the  finest  example  of  Spanish-colonial 
ornamentation  In  America. 

_  DCN    BTHLT    IN     185B 

An  unusual  tourist  attraction  In  San  An- 
tonio is  the  first  large  Inn  built  south  and 
west  of  the  Colorado  River,  dating  from 
1859.  There  Col.  Teddy  Roosevelt  recruited 
his  Rough  Riders  for  the  Spanish -American 
War.  and  O.  Henry  wrote  many  notable  short 
stories.  Other  places  of  Interest  to  tourists 
are  the  Wltte  Museum,  which  has  a  collec- 
tion of  fiesta  coronation  robes  and  Jewels. 
and  the  McNay  Art  Institute,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  art  galleries 

Early  spring  vacationists  seeking  the  dif- 
ferent and  unusual  in  celebrations  and  his- 
toric shrines  will  enjoy  San  Antonio  at 
fiesta  time. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PRIMARY  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  denounce  the  conclusions 
advanced  in  yesterday's  column,  au- 
thored by  Joseph  Alsop.  published  in  the 
Washingtx>n  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

As  I  stated  on  Monday  in  a  news  re- 
lease, "I  deplore  the  effort  being  made 
upon  the  part  of  some  i>ersons  to  make 
it  appear  that  a  victory  for  Senator 
HtTMPHREY  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia 
would  be  a  victory  for  religious  preju- 
dice." 

Anyone  reading  Joseph  Alsop's  column 
yesterday  would  be  treated  to  a  precise 
example  of  that  about  which  I  spoke. 
After  feebly  attempting  to  show  a  vast 
amount  of  religious  prejudice  evident 
in  West  V-    'inia.  he  wrote  as  follows: 

It  is  unaiguable  that  if  Senator  HtJMPHRET 
wins  the  West  Virginia  primary,  as  he  well 
may  do.  he  will  owe  his  victory  to  Ku  KJux 
Klan-mlnded  voters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  people,  wherever  they  may 
live  in  the  Unit^  States,  who  may 
choose  to  vote  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HmaPHREv]  in  any  cam- 
paign in  which  he  might  be  pitted 
against  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  Alsop  must  be  of  ^hat  "camp" 
which  would  have  the  Unitefl  States  be- 
lieve that  only  the  slack-jawed  idiots, 
the  buffoons,  the  ill-educated  unfortu- 
nates would  support  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota   [Mr.  HtTMPHREY  1;  while  the 


pure  in  heart,  the  intelligentsia,  dressed 
as  the  impeccable  "Continental,"  with 
the  traditional  horn -rimmed  glasses, 
support  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy).  This  is  a  bizarre,  de- 
liberate, and  calculated  distortion,  and 
Mr.  Alsop  knows  it.  If  he  is  to  be  a  self- 
appointed  political  expert  in  my  home 
State  overnight.  I  feel  that  he  should 
be  awari.>  that  this  subject  of  my  past 
affiliation  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has 
been  chewed,  swallowed,  digested,  and 
curded.  It  is  "an  old  bag  of  bones"  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  am  confident  that  it  was 
broacht  to  light  and  discussed  thor- 
oughly Li  the  campaign  2  years  ago.  in 
which  I  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
Nation's  newspapers  and  the  Nation's 
penodicfJs  wrote  about  it  at  that  time. 
It  was  washed  out.  it  was  rinsed,  and  it 
was  himg  upon  the  line. 

I  take  personal  offen.=^e  at  Mr.  Alsop's 
ridiculous  insinuations  and  his  stupid 
analysis  of  things  which  motivate  my 
people.     I  quote  again  from  his  column: 

On  the  stump  in  West  Virginia.  Senator 
HvMPHREy  has  of  course  deplored  religiously 
prejudiced  voting.  One  can  be  sure  he  is 
sincere,   for  he   is  the    very   opposite  of  his 

new  ally.  Sen.'itor  Byrd. 

I  suppose  that  Ls  meant  to  convey  the 
impressicin  that  "his  new  ally.  Senator 
Bvkd"  is  not  sincere.  We  will  let  the 
people  ol  West  Virginia  judge  that  fact 
for  themselves.  I  have  served  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virs^inia  in  public  office  for 
the  last  14  years.  I  have  run  in  West 
Virginia  in  14  campaigns,  if  we  are  to 
consider  both  the  primaries  and  the  gen- 
eral elections.  My  name  has  been  on 
the  ballet  in  14  elections.  I  have  not 
yet  been  defeated.  I  have  served  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  in  more  legisla- 
tive offices  than  has  any  other  pei-son  in 
the  history  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Evidently"  my  constituents — for  the  most 
part,  at  least — are  willing  to  believe  in 
my  sincerity. 

Tlie  ./onerican  publisher  Frederick 
Saunders  once  said,  "Nonseiise  is  to 
sense  as  shade  is  to  light.  It  heightens 
the  effect." 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Alsop 
has  allowed  a  bit  of  shade  to  obscure 
the  light;  and  though  it  may  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  writing,  it  most  as- 
suredly does  not  heighten  his  position 
as  a  journalist. 

Mr.  M\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  needs  no 
defense  from  me.  He  is  able  to  take 
care  of  a;iy  allegations  true  or  otherwise, 
which  are  made  against  him  or  about 
him. 

But  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
under  tlie  Constitution  there  are  tv.'o 
Senators  elected  from  each  State,  re- 
gardless of  it^  size.  The  responsibility 
for  electing  those  Senators  rests  with 
the  people  of  the  sovereign  State  in 
question. 

I  am  quite  certain  that,  as  he  has  said, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  had 
his  whole  life  and  all  his  affiliations  laid 
bare  before  the  people  of  his  State.  He 
has  been  a  good  Representative  in  Con- 
gress.    He  IS  a  good  Senator. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  at  the  course 
the  present  campaign  is  following,  be- 
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cause  I  do  not  like  some  of  the  factors 
which  are  cropping  up.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  man's  religious  faith 
is     anyone's     business     but     his     own. 

FYank'y,  I  do  not  bcli'-ve  that  the  ques- 
tion of  what  part  of  the  country  a  man 
comes  from  should  be  an  inhibiting  fac- 
tor. If  we  read  the  Constitution  we  find 
that  tliere  is  no  reference  in  that  grand 
document  which  prohibits  a  man  or 
woman  from  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States  because  he  or  she  happens 
to  adhere  to  a  particular  faith,  or  comes 
from  a  certain  section  of  the  country. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  the 
Democratic  Party  woke  un.  I  would 
suKsest  that  our  potential  candidates, 
instead  of  fiL,'htint:  one  another,  train 
their  euns  on  the  record  of  the  present 
administration.  All  the  Democratic 
candidates — Senator  Kfnveiy,  Senator 
HuMPHKEY.  Senator  Symtngtom.  Senator 
Johnson,  and  other  possibilities — are 
men  of  outstanding  inteenty.  ability, 
and  character.  They  should  not  be 
forced,  as  they  are  in  these  primaries, 
which  I  think  are  unwise,  to  fight  one 
another. 

I  recall,  for  example  the  debate  on 
T\'  between  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
Kefatjver  4  years  ago.  It  was  a  sorry 
spectacle.  It  helped  neither  candidate; 
nor  did  it  help  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  hope,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  and  of  the  other  States 
in  the  Union  where  primaries  are  being 
held  do  also,  that  the  voters  will  judge 
the   candidates   on    the    basis    of    their 


character.  I  have  never  criticized  his 
religion.  I  have  only  the  highest  regard 
for  him  as  a  US.  Senator  and  as  an 
American.  I  have  not  endeavored  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  an  issue  on 
the  basis  of  religion.  Senator  Kenvxdy 
ha.s  done  that  himself.  'Whether  it  will 
be  eood  for  him  or  bad  for  him  remains 
to  be  seen.  "Very  definitely,  it  will  not  be 
eooct  for  the  country  or  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  was  in  West  Virginia  last  week.  I 
traveled  in  27  counties.  I  am  a  candi- 
date lor  delegate  at  lart,'e  to  the  national 
convention.  I  have  .-stated  my  ixisition, 
and  what  it  will  be  if  I  am  selected  to  be 
a  delegate,  and  the  people  of  West  "Vir- 
ginia will,  at  the  forthcoming  primary. 
havq  the  opportunity  to  state  their  posi- 
tion as  to  whether  they  want  me  to  serve 
as  ai delegate  to  the  convention. 

During  that  week  of  travel  in  27  coun- 
ties ^  told  the  people  of  my  candidacy, 
andji  e.xpressed  to  them  my  views  on  the 
importance  of  the  forthcoming  primary. 

I  did  not  visit  a  single  minister: 
neither  did  I  call  a  single  minister,  nor 
did  1  talk  with  one.  In  1958,  the  year 
of  i^y  election  to  the  US.  Senate.  I 
spoke  in  55  churches  in  West  Virginia — 
55  Protetant  churches.  I  also  spoke  be- 
f orejcatholic  audiences.  Too  seldom  is  a 
candidate  for  high  E>olitical  cfQce  invited 
to  speak  before  a  church  gathering,  par- 
ticularly in  an  election  year.  In  that 
yean  I  averaged  better  than  one  church 
per  Sunday.  Evidently  the  church  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  had  confidence  that 


EXKCUTTVE  SESSION 


Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Piesldent. 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  report  favorably  the  nomination  of 
Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Carter  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  also  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tions of  115  flag  and  general  ofHcers  in 
the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force. 

In  addition.  I  also  report  favorably  a 
total  of  24,324  nominations  in  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  in 
the  grade  of  captain  and  colonel  and 
below. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  confirmed,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  the  names 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Arm.cd  Services: 

Courtiand  D.  Perkins,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  oi  the  Air  FVjrce.  vice 

abllitT' o/r  the"  b^asis"  of  theTr  integrity,     i  wojuld  not  inject  politics  into  the  church  Joseph  v.  Charyk. 

on  the  basi.s  of  what  they  advocate   not     addresses  I  was  ca.led  upon  to  make.    I  ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    If  there 

on  the  basis  of  their  religion  or  on  the     say  this  to  point  out  that  there  are  many  ^  ^^  further  reports  of  committees,  the 

ministers  in  West  Virginia  whom  I  could 


basis  of  what  part  of  the  country  they 
come  from 

I  know  tiiat  the  .\meri'"an  people  will 
show  x.hQ  dcgrf-e  or  maturity  expected 
of  tliem.  rather  than  bo  swayed  by  these 
Issues,  which  reaily  ought  to  have  no 
credence   in   a   campaign   of   this   kind. 

These  candidates  are  coing  through 
enough  as  it  is.  Personally,  I  feel  sorry 
for  every  one  of  them  on  both  tickets. 
I  feel  very  sorry  for  the  two  who  will 
be  nominated.  I  feel  very,  very  sorry 
for  the  man  who  will  be  elected  next 
November,  because  he  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous ta,sk  to  undertake  in  tlie  as- 
sumption of  orSce,  and  he  will  have  great 
questions  and  difficulties  to  overcome. 
It  will  be  up  to  all  of  us,  the  Congress 
and  tl;e  people,  to  give  him  every  bii  of 
help  and  support  that  we  can  because 
he  will  most  certainly  need  it. 

I  wish  again  to  express  the  devout 
wish  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
look  at  this  matter  calmly,  and  will 
not  be  swayed  by  emotionalism,  religion, 
or  sectionalism,  but  will  judge  each 
candidate  only  on  his  ability,  his  in- 
tegrity, his  record,  and  what  he  stands 
for. 

Mr.  BYPJD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  state- 
ment. I  appreciate  verj-  much  his  kind 
words  in  my  behalf. 

I  believe  the  record  is  clear,  so  that 
all  may  hear  and  see.  I  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  not  supporting  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. These  reasons  need  not  be  stated 
again  here.     I  have  never  impugned  his 


have  contacted  la  t  week  had  I  desired 
to  stir  the  religious  waters  in  the  politi- 
cal Ipot. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  forces  sup- 
portimg  Senator  Kennedy  have  chosen  to 
characterize  any  individual  who  hap- 
pen3  to  support  someone  else  as  being 
anti-Catholic.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
already  stated.  I  would  not  support  Sen- 
ator Ke.\nely  in  this  primary  if  he  were 
a  inissionai'y  Baptist  and  a  member  of 
my  own  church  in  Raleigh  County.  I 
hope  that  that  will  make  the  record  emi- 
nently clear,  to  the  effect  that  I  do  not 
support  his  opponent  b€'cause  I  am  anU- 
Catbolic.  I  am  not  anti-Catholic.  I 
have  Catholics  on  my  staff.  I  appoint 
Catholics  to  the  Military  Academy.  I 
servie  Catholics  in  my  State,  just  as  I 
serve  Protestants.  I  have  many  Catholic 
friends.  I  do  not  criticize  those  who 
wish  to  support  Senator  Kennedy. 
Many  good  West  Virginia  citizens,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  wiU  vote  for  him. 
They  are  sincere  in  their  support  of  him. 
I  am  just  as  sincere  in  my  support  of 
Senntory  Hl-mphrey  in  the  presidential 
prima  r:,'. 

I  am  sorry  that  certain  segments  of 
the  press  are  intent  upon  stirring  the 
religious  issue.  Religion  is  a  factor  in 
the  West  Virginia  election,  just  as  it  was 
a  factor  in  the  Wisconsin  election.  But 
It  need  not  have  become  aJi  issue.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  boldly  but  carelessly 
and  unwi.se ly  made  it  an  issue.  We  can 
only  wait  to  see  what  the  results  will  be. 

I  jield  the  floor. 


Clerk  w  ill  state  the  nominations  reported 
today. 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maj.  Gen.  William  A.  Carter  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II.  section  6,  Canal 
Zone  Code,  to  succeed  Maj.  Gen.  William 
E.  Potter,  whose  term  of  office  will  ter- 
minate June  30, 1060 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
flimed. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Courtiand  D.  Perkins,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  vice  Joseph  V.  Charyk. 

The  PRESIDING  OPI-TCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  NAVY,  ARMY, 
MARINE  CORPS,  AND  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy,  Army, 
Marino  Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tliat  the  nominations  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  Army, 
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Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  are 
confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr  MANSFIEliD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  all  nominations  con- 
fii-med  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied. 

(For  nominations  confirmed  this  day, 
see  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAN.^FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byfd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  i .  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  refer  for  a  few  minutes  to  a 
measure  now  on  the  calendar ;  Senate  bill 
743,  which  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  This  is  a  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  to  all  coal  miners,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  mine  where  they  work,  and 
regardless  of  the  numbeLpf  workers  em- 
-~ ployed  in  tKe"  mine.  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  is 
very  much  aware  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  is  keenly  interested  in  it. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate;  and  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  the 
86th  Congress.  On  September  10,  1959, 
it  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  coal  miners 
working  in  title  I  mines — the  mines  em- 
ploying less  than  15  men — are  denied 
basic  Federal  mine  insr>ection  and  safety 
protections.  There  is  no  possible  justi- 
fication for  this  deadly  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  add  that  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  the  82d 
Congress  we  held  hearings  on  the  whole 
subject  of  mine  safety,  and  we  explored 
the  respKjnsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area  of  mine  safety 

At  that  time  the  late  and  beloved  Sen- 
ator Matthew  Neely,  of  West  Virginia, 
was  a  member  of  the  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  our 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray].  I  .served  with  these  two  great 
Senators,   and   I  learned   a  great   deal 


from  their  long  experience  in  the  field  of 
industrial  safety  and,  in  particular,  mine 
safety. 

In  that  Congress  we  were  successful 
in  reporting  and  enacting  into  law  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952. 

I  suggest  that  when  the  debate  on  this 
bill  is  under  way.  we  bring  those  hear- 
ings to  the  attention  of  all  our  col- 
leagues, because  those  hearings  contain 
some  of  the  best  testimony  on  mine 
safety  and  the  problems  which  confront 
the  coal  miners  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  State  so  ably  represented  by 
the  present  Presiding  Officer 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  this  subject  and  to  do  my  part 
in  seeing  to  it  that  this  particular  meas- 
ure is  enacted. 

Every  year  since  the  mine  safety  law 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  was  passed 
in  1952,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
urged  Congress  to  repeal  this  deadly 
exemption  of  the  so-called  small  mines. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Marling  Ankeny,  says  that  men  w^orking 
in  mines  employing  less  than  15  men 
are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
are  men  working  in  mines  with  15  or 
moi-e  men. 
In  fact,  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Mr.  Ankeny,  says  that 
many  mine  owners  deliberately  keep 
their  working  force  below  the  15-man 
protection  point  to  avoid  the  safety 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  This  is  shocking — that  a 
few  dollars  of  profits  should  be  put 
ahead  of  the  hves  of  coal  miners. 

I  submit  that  the  safety  of  coal  miners 
must  take  priority  over  profits  of  mine 
owners,  no  miatter  what  the  size  of  the 
coal  mine,  and  no  matter  how  many 
men  it  has  working  underground. 

Let  me  add  Ihat  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  confiict  between  economic  sol- 
vency and  profit  for  a  coal  mine  and 
safety  for  those  who  work  in  the  mine. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion— and  I  believe  the  technological  facts 
will  bear  me  out^ — that  when  a  mine  i'=: 
adequately  protected  for  safety  puiposes, 
namely,  the  safety  of  the  miners,  it  is  a 
more  efficient  mine  and,  therefore,  lends 
itself  to  even  better  economic  opportu- 
nities and  profits  for  the  mineowncrs. 

Human  life  in  these  mines  is  at  stake. 
Last  year  290  coal  miners  died  on  the 
job,  many  of  them  crushed  to  death, 
drowned,  or  gassed  in  deathtraps  never 
properly  checked  for  safety.  West  Vir- 
ginia suffered  more  than  any  other  State 
in  this  deadly  toll;  there  were  86  deaths 
in  West  Virginia  coal  mines,  or  30  per- 
cent of  the  total.  But  Pennsylvania  had 
82  mine  deaths,  and  Kentucky  had  44 
mine  deaths.  Three-fourths  of  all  the 
coal-mine  deaths  occurred  in  three 
States.  This  fact  in  itself  should  be 
enough  to  dramatize  the  importance  of 
this  proposed  legislation  and  to  secure 
its  enactment. 

Think  of  the  grieving  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  those  miners.  Think  of  their 
sorrowing  mothers  and  fathers,  brothers 
and  sisters.  Surely  this  consideration  in 
itself  should  demand  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  bill.    I  do  not  see  how  we  can 


continue  to  deny  to  all  coal  miners  and 
their  families  the  basic  protection  of  the 
existing  Federal  safety  law. 

I  believe  that  the  man  who  goes  into  a 
mine  employing  only  14  workers  deserves 
the  same  protection  as  the  man  who 
works  in  a  mine  with  15.  50.  or  150  other 
men.  and  therefore.  I  am  supporting  this 
legislation. 

If  this  bill  is  pas.sed.  the  provisions  of 
title  11  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  of  1952 — thLs  IS  the  act  to  which  I 
referred  earlier — will  apply  to  all  under- 
ground coal  minas,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  men  working  underground. 
Title  II  is  designed  to  prevent  mine  dis- 
asters from  explosions,  fires,  floods,  or 
accidents  from  any  other  cause. 

Federal  mine  inspectors  can  shut  down 
a  title  II  coal  mine  until  a  dan.eerous 
situation  IS  corrected,  or  Federal  inspec- 
tors, under  this  bill,  can  order  a  title 
II  coal  mine  operator  to  correct  danger- 
ous conditions  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.     Unfortunately,  the  title 

I  coal  mines  with  less  than  15  workers 
underground  have  a  higher  death  rate 
than  title  II  coal  mines  with  15  or  more 
miners.  With  only  12  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's coal  production  last  year,  the  small 
title  I  mines  were  involved  in  31  percent 
of  all  underground  coal-mine  deaths  in 
the  United  States. 

I  call  this  figure  to  the  att-ention  of 
the  Senate  again.  Here  were  a  number 
of  mines,  smaller  in  size,  in  terms  of 
their  mining  operations,  employing  fewer 
than  15  workers.  Those  smaller  mines 
produced  only  12  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can coal  production,  and  yet  they  were 
involved  in  31  percent  of  all  undergi'ound 
coal-mine  deaths  m  the  United  States. 

This  is  conclusive  evidence  within  itself 
as  to  the  imperative  need  of  the  legisla- 
tion presently  pending  on  the  calendar  of 
the  Senate. 

I  see  no  difference  between  a  title  I 
coal  mine  emploj'ing  13  men  and  a  title 

II  mine  employing  16  men.  They  are 
both  small  mines.  They  are  both 
equally  capable  of  protecting  the  lives 
of  the  hard-working  men  who  labor 
underground. 

There  is  no  unfair  hardship  on  the 
mineowners  in  this  proposed  legislation. 
Tliere  is  no  licen.se  to  arbitrary  action 
by  Federal  iiispectors.  The  proposed 
legislation  involved  in  this  particular 
bill,  S.  743,  is  safety  legislation  which 
warrants  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  entire  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  S.  743  prompt 
approval,  in  order  to  repeal  the  deadly 
exemption  of  title  I  mines  from  the 
."^safety  protections  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  want  today  to  B4,te 
the  importance  of  this  bill.  I  ha\^ 
looked  over  the  calendar,  and  this  is 
surely  one  of  the  bills  which  ought  to  be 
promptly  acted  upon. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President, 
while  I  have  the  floor,  and  before  I 
move  to  adjoum  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  bill 
that  is  pending  on  the  calendar,  S.  1711, 
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to  promote  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  by  the  more  effective  use  of 
U  3  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  beings  and  for  promot- 
ing economic  and  social  development  in 
less-developed  countries. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  August 
10.  1959-  I  was  privileged  to  report  it. 
I  was  the  author  of  the  bill,  along  with 
a  number  of  cosponsors.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  bill 
was  reported  by  an  overwhelming  maj- 
ority vote  of  the  committee. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  leadership  this  particu- 
lar bill  because  this  is  the  International 
Pood  for  Peace  Act.  This  is  the  bill 
that  has  provisions  within  it  for  lons- 
term  use  and  planning  of  our  agricul- 
tural commodities.  This  is  the  bill  that 
would  establish,  by  act  of  Congress,  a 
Food  for  Peace  Administrator  This 
particular  bill  would  have  the  Food  for 
Peace  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  food  for  peace  bill.  S.  1711,  would 
provide  also  for  a  number  cf  u?es.  very 
important  and  valuable  uses,  of  the  for- 
eign currency  that  has  accumulated  and 
been  generated  as  a  result  of  sales  of 
surplus  .American  asincuitural  commodi- 
ties to  foreisn  countries.  We  would  be 
able,  as  I  have  indicated  so  many  times, 
to  turn  food  into  health,  economic  de- 
velopment, public  works,  education,  hos- 
pitals, roads,  ports,  harbors,  home.'=,  and 
jobs. 

Last  year  the  Senate,  after  a  long  de- 
bate and  after  this  bill  had  rereferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  adopted  many  cf  the  features 
of  the  so-called  focd  for  peace  bill,  but 
it  did  not  establish  what  I  think  is  the 
ba'^ic  organizational  structure  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  so-called 
food  for  peace  procram 

The  ether  day  the  White  H-iuse  an- 
nounced that  the  President  was  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Don  Paarlbere:.  .special  a.ssistant 
to  the  President,  as  the  Food  for  Peace 
Administrator  I  was  p'.ea.ed  with  that 
pariicular  announcement,  and  I  .said  at 
the  time  that  I  was  pleased,  but  I  want 
this  Record  to  note  ihat  the  administra- 
tion bitterly  opposed  that  provision  in 
the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act, 
S.  1711.  which  would  have  provided  for 
the  Presidential  appointment  for  a  Food 
for  Peace  .Administrator. 

The  administration's  witnesses  ap- 
peared befc  re  two  committees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relation.s  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  strongly  opposed  any  chancre  what- 
soever in  the  administrative  manage- 
ment of  our  so-called  surplus  food  pro- 
gr.im. 

The  Senator  from  Minne.sota  had  vol- 
umes of  evidence  to  point  out — and  I 
offered  that  evidence  in  our  discus.'-ion — 
that  the  administrative  management  of 
our  surplus  food  proeram  wa.s  wa-.steful. 
time  consuming,  ineflfective,  and  fraught 
with  all  kinds  of  duplication  and  costly 
delays. 

Everybody  who  studies  the  record 
knows  that  to  be  a  fact.  Now  I  find  that 
even  the  administration,  after  about  8 
or  9  months,  discovers  that  is  a  fact, 


because  if  in  July  and  August  of  last 
year  the  food   for  peace  program   was 

properly  managed,  as  the  repre.sentatives 
of  tUe  administration  said  again  and 
again,  why  do  they  need  to  change  its 
management  now? 

The  answer  is  quite  obvious.  It  was 
improperly  managed,  and  has  been  for 
over  5  years.  We  have  had  costly 
delays.  We  have  had  wasteful  admin- 
istration. We  have  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage in  our  foripn  policy  of  this 
great  blessing  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber. 

After  continual  probing  by  some  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  administra- 
tion finally  wakes  up,  with  one  eye — not 
both  eyes,  but  with  one  eye^because  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Paarlberg  is  still 
wuhout  legislative  sanction.  There  are 
no  duties  prescribed  in  the  law  for  the 
administrator  or  director.  There  is  no 
advisory  board  which  was  provided  in 
S.  nil.  the  International  Pood  for  Peace 
Act.  The  advisory  beard  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mmne-sota  asked  for  would 
have  included  not  only  representatives  of 
th?  ti?encies  of  the  Federal  Government 
involved  in  our  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
economic  programs,  but  also  would  have 
included  representatives  from  agricul- 
tural, labor,  business,  and  consumer 
groups,  ■^o  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  have  received  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
mature,  informed  minds  and  persons 
from  the  great  private  sectors  of  the 
American  econom.y. 

I  fisk  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  ths  leadership  of  the 
Sen»te,  through  this  means  of  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor,  to  take  a  good 
lock  at  S  1711  again,  and  to  look  at  the 
administiative  features  of  the  bill.  The 
po:  .;  ns  of  the  International  Focd  for 
Peace  Act  which  relate  to  administration 
are  needed.  We  cannot  rely  on  this  half- 
way measure  which  has  bren  presented 
by  th''  President  in  the  person  of  a  spe- 
cial assistant  as  a  director  for  the  food 
for  peace  program 

Mr  Pre  ident,  I  should  have  the  Sen- 
ate remember  that  when  I  tried  to  name 
this  program  "food  for  peace "  I  also 
ran  into  resistance.  The  administra- 
tion was  perfectly  willing  to  call  it  a 
food  for  peace  program  in  the  Presi- 
dent's messaee.  But  when  we  wanted  to 
call  the  bill,  which  is  an  agricultural 
surplus  disposal  act  at  the  present  time, 
what  it  should  have  been  properly 
called — namelv.  a  fond  for  peace  pro- 
gram— we  ran  into  the  same  stubborn 
resistance  by  the  administration, 

Mr  President,  I  have  some  pleasures 
in  life  One  of  them  is  that  when  we 
make  suggestions  in  the  Senate  which, 
at  the  moment,  bring  on  a  stem  rebuke 
and  strong  resistance  from  the  admin- 
istration, ultimately  the  admini.^tration 
at  least  takes  a  halfway  step  toward 
acceritance.  The  admini.<;ti-ation  accepts 
the  letter  of  the  program,  if  not  its 
spirit. 

I  noticed  the  other  day,  in  the  field  of 
disarmament,  that  the  administration 
has  now  decided  it  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  peace  agency  to  coordinate  dis- 
annftment  activities.  The  Senate  should 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
ofifered  on  February  4  of  this  year  the 


National  Peace  Agency  bill.  The  admin- 
istration has  shown  little  or  no  interest 
in  updating  and  upgrading  the  di.:arma- 
ment  admimstrative  structure  Again, 
as  is  true  in  the  instance  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Administrator,  the  adnunis oration 
has  offered  a  kind  of  token  expression  of 
acceptance  of  a  disarmament  agency. 
an  arms  control  agency,  without  spelling 
out  at  all  Its  powers,  its  duties,  its  rc- 
sponsibihties.  Its  function*,  its  staff,  its 
appropriations,  its  budget,  and  all  of 
that  which  makes  any  agency  a  mean- 
ingful Instnmient  for  public  good  and 
public  policy. 


GOVERNMENT  WITH  A  HEART 

Mr.    HUMPHREY       Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  I  delivered  re- 
cently entitled  "Government  With  a 
Heart." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GO\-ERNMENT   WFTH    A    REAHT 

It  Is  25  years  since  tlie  United  States  began 
Uie  realistic,  compassionate  social  security 
program  to  help  conquer  the  old  enemies  of 
freedom — poverty,  helplessness,  and  sh.it- 
tered  family  life.  These  25  years  have 
brought  new  security,  new  dignity,  and  new 
Independence  to  mUllons  of  American  f.am- 
lUes  through  new  and  improved  social  wel- 
fare programs. 

We  have  made  retirement  and  survivors 
benefits  an  earned  right  and  *e  have  ex- 
panded this  protection  program  to  9  out 
of  10  working  people.  We  have  established 
unemployment  compensation  Insurance  for 
those  who  lose  their  Job*  throuch  no  fault 
of  their  own.  We  have  helped  to  feed  the 
hungry  with  our  farm  abundance  We  have 
brought  comfort  to  widows,  orphans,  and 
needy  Eigcd  Americans  Uirough  our  public 
assistance  program.  We  have  set  wage  and 
hour  standards  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  wage  earners. 

The  wonderful  success  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams show3  we  can  promote  the  general 
welfare — as  our  Pounding  Fathers  promised 
in  the  preamble  to  the  U.S  Constitution^ 
without  losing  the  Initiative,  the  Inventive- 
ness, and  the  Imagination  which  spark  the 
progress  of  our  free  society. 

We  have  created  a  government  with  a 
heart,  a  government  which  is  properly  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  ail  citizens,  a 
governnient  which  ofTers  a  helping  hand  to 
Americans  not  as  an  act  of  charity  but  In 
the  fraternal  spirit  of  mutual  responsibility 
between  free  citizens  and  their  democratic 
government. 

Our  Social  Security  System  Is  good,  but  It 
can  be  better  aiid  It  must  be  better.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  think  we  can  sit  back  and 
ignore  the  crying  needs  of  the  present  Just 
because  we  have  accomplished  so  much  In 
the  past.  In  this  2Sth  anniversary  year,  let 
us  raise  our  sights  to  existing  needs.  Let  us 
demonstrate  that  we  still  have  government 
with  a  heart. 

There  Is  no  need  to  be  fearful  of  change. 
We  have  brought  over  100  million  Americans 
Into  our  social  security  program  and  our 
freedom  Is  siUl  Intact.  We  have  provided 
for  those  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
and  the  program  sUil  works.  We  have  paid 
people  when  they  could  not  find  wtjrk  and 
our  economy  has  pruispered. 

HEALTH    VHtSVrKAttCE. 

Top  priority  on  our  1960  action  list  mtast 
be  a  health  Insurance  program  for  our  older 
citizens. 


Medical  costs  are  high  and  rising  but  only 
two  out  of  five  of  people  over  65  have  any 
kind  of  health  Insurance,  and  even  thoee 
who  do  carry  health  insurance  usually  rtnd 
that  It  Is  lUnited  in  scope  and  likely  to  be 
cancelled  at  any  time. 

Too  many  elderly  citizens  find  that  even 
brief  sickness  or  hospitalization  can  wipe 
but  overnight  the  pelnfiilly  accumtilated 
savings  of  years.  Our  senior  citizens  need 
more  health  care  at  that  stage  In  life  when 
they  can  least  ailord  it.  Two-thirds  of  those 
over  66  who  are  living  alone  get  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  in  cash  Income.  And  one-hailf 
oX  all  famlUea  whose  head  was  over  65  had 
cash  Incomes  of  less  tiian  »2.000  a  year. 

This  Is  real  hardship  These  elderly  peo- 
ple can  barely  afford  the  simple  necessities — 
food,  shelter  tlr.thlng  Health  expenses  cut 
Into  these  basic  necessities. 

A  w-jrker  in  his  earning  years  can  tzsually 
get  group  ho.spltalizatlon  protection,  but 
when  he  retires  this  protection  Is  often  lost 
or  becomes  much  smaller.  The  retired 
worker  and  his  wife  then  face  tremendous 
problems  in  case  of  sickness  or  hospitaliza- 
tion. Their  Income  drops  sharply  from  the 
earning  yean  and  they  have  lost  their 
right  to  adequate  group  coverage  in  hos- 
pital Insurance  plans.  Too  often  the  cost  of 
private  health  Insurance  Is  beyond  their 
limited  Income 

1  bellere  that  America's  older  citizens  are 
entitled  to  a  dignified  system  of  health  In- 
surance where  benefits  are  received  as  a 
matter  of  right — a  right  earned  over  a  life- 
time of  work  and  a  lifetime  of  contributions. 
We  have  a  moral  and  a  social  obligation  to 
free  our  elderly  citizens  from  the  constant 
anxiety  over  what  will  happen  in  time  of 
serlcus  Illness. 

Therefore.  I  call  for  action  on  my  proix)sal, 
S  1151  to  give  protection  against  the  costs 
of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  to  Amer- 
ica's senior  citizens  through  the  social  secu- 
rity mechanism. 

A  brief  rummary  of  my  proposal.  Is  as 
follows: 

HoanraL  and  nu&sing  home  AtrENDMzKTS 
1.  Dp  to  60  days  of  hospital  care,  with 
subsequent  nursing  home  care  If  necessary 
up  to  a  combined  iotaX  of  120  days  in  any 
year. 

2  All  hospital  services,  drugs,  appliances, 
and  other  care  ordinarily  furnished  to 
patients  In   semlprlvate  accommodations. 

3.  Upon  certification  by  a  physician,  free- 
dom to  choose  any  hospital  that  can  admit 
them,  and  which  has  previously  contracted 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  furnish  such  services — except 
tuberculosis  and  mental  hospitals. 

4  Similar  freedom  to  choose  nursing  home 
service.  Including  skilled  nursing  care,  re- 
lated medical  and  persona!  services,  and  ac- 
companied bed  nnd  board  provided  by  a 
licensed  nursing  hnme  operated  In  connec- 
tion with  a  hospital  or  in  which  a  medical 
doctor  directs  the  care. 

5.  This  program  would  be  financed  by  an 
Increaae  In  the  present  social  security  tax  of 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  for  employees  and 
employers,  and  by  three-eighths  of  1  percent 
for  the  self-employeU. 

My  blU  Is  similar  to  the  Forand  bill.  HJi. 
4700.  In  seeking  to  use  the  wonderful  tool 
of  social  Insurance  to  provide  basic  health 
benefits  which  cannot  be  given  to  our  older 
citizens  in  any  other  way.  Welfare  exp)erts 
have  endorsed  this  kind  of  legislation.  And 
organized  labor  has  callfxl  for  health  bene- 
fits to  be  Included  in  s<Kiai   security. 

Addlthjn  of  health  benefits  to  the  social 
security  system  would  save  millions  of  fam- 
ilies from  anxiety,  financial  bankruptcy,  and 
needles  suffering.  It  would  als^)  relieve  the 
financial  crisis  now  threatening  many  hos- 
pitals and  welfare  agencies,  both  private  and 
public.  Many  local  and  State  governments 
are  finding  hospitalization  for  the   aged   is 


a  tremendous  financial  burden.  My  pro- 
pop.d  wmild  end  much  of  the  cost -conscious- 
ness of  hospitals  which  cannot  afford  to  take 
charity  patients. 

I  believe  social  insurance  for  health  care 
for  the  aged  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem Is  morally  right  and  socially  desirable 
We  must — and  we  can — provide  a  dignified, 
efficient  system  of  health  Insurance  for  our 
older  citizens. 

KAISX    BENEFITS 

We  must  also  give  high  priority  to  rais- 
ing social  security  retirement  benefits.  Ten 
million  Americans  65  and  over  are  now  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits;  but  these 
benefits  average  only  $72  a  month  for  indi- 
viduals and  $110  a  month  for  couples. 
About  2V2  million  Americans  are  receiving 
old-age  assistance  and  the  average  payment 
Is  about  $65  a  month. 

In  a  wealthy  country  like  ours,  these 
benefit  figures  are  disgraceful  I  believe 
Congress  should  increase  social  security 
benefits  substantially — and  I  believe  we 
should  raise  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $33  by  at  least  30  percent.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  will  try  to  argue  that 
It  Is  possible  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
in  1960  on  $33  a  month. 

We  must  stop  the  grossly  unfair  disability 
restrictions  and  the  age  limit  for  disability 
benefits.  A  disabled  worker  should  get  dls- 
abUlty  benefits  at  any  age.  He  should  not 
have  to  wait  until  he  Is  50  years  old.  And 
wives  and  widows  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  should  be  entitled  to  social 
security  benefits  also. 

To  those  who  claim  we  cannot  afford  to 
raise  benefits.  I  say  'look  at  the  report  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  social  security 
trust  fund."  They  report  that  the  fund  Is 
In  "approximate  actuarial  balance"  and  that 
it  will  run  a  surplus  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

If  necessary,  we  should  widen  the  maxi- 
mum earnings  base  up  from  $4,800  a  year  to 
finance  better  benefits.  It  is  only  reason- 
able that  those  who  benefit  the  most  sliould 
pay  their  fair  share. 

OLO-ACK     KICHTS 

The  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  contain  certain  Inequi- 
ties and  unfair  restrictions  which  should 
be  corrected.  In  too  many  States,  our  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  are  administered  In 
such  a  way  as  to  strip  away  from  recipients 
their  basic  right  as  .^mencjin  citizens  to  be 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect. 

I  have  sponsored  the  Humanitarian  and 
Old-Age  Rights  Act,  S.  937,  to  fulfill  our 
moral  obligation  to  provide  simple  Jiistlce. 
equality,  and  dignity  In  our  treatment  of 
the  needy  aged,  the  blind,  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  dependent  children. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill: 

HUMANTTARI.^N     AND     OLD-ACE     BIGHTS     ACT 

1.  Lower  the  age  requirement  for  women 
old-age  beneficiaries  to  the  same  age  re- 
quirement of  62  for  benefits  paid  under  the 
OASI  program 

2.  Raise  the  permissible  monthly  addi- 
tional Income  as  follows: 

Aged  and  handicapped  could  earn  up  to 
$50  per  month. 

Parents  of  needy  children  could  earn  up 
to  $30  per  month. 

Needy  children  could  earn  up  to  $30  per 
month. 

3.  Allow  ownership  of  a  home  up  to  a 
value  of  $6,000  free  from  lien. 

4.  Exemption  of  household  furnishings 
and  other  personal  effects  in  determining 
need. 

5.  Permit  retention  of  an  Insurance  pol- 
icy or   burial   arrangement  up  to  $500. 

6.  Prohibit  practice  in  some  States  of  re- 
fusing old-age  assistance  to  pensioners  with 
living  relatives. 


7  Exemption  of  nonhousehold.  noncloth- 
Ing  personal  property  up  to  $1,200  in  deter- 
mining need. 

8.  Provides  uiufonn  treatment  of  old-age 
beneQciaries  in   various  St.ates,  Including: 

Elimination  of  the  shariie  list"  by  re- 
quiri:ig  u.unes  of  recipients  to  be  held  con- 
fidentia! 

Redaction  of  all  State-imposed  residence 
requirements  to  1  year. 

Elaniuatlon  of  designation  of  beneficiaries 
as  "paupers"  or  "Indigent." 

9.  Permit  distribution  of  any  surplus  food 
by  Federal  Government  without  deducting 
from  recipient's  aid 

OnOKS     WOBKESS 

More  and  more  of  uur  older  workers — 
especially  those  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
65 — are  findln-?  Job  opportunities  closed  to 
them.  It  Is  a  terrible  tra«redy  for  the  head 
of  a  family  who  h..ses  his  job  ;vfter  he  passes 
40  Many  bus:ne£s  firms  are  reluctant  to 
hire  tiiese  people,  or.e  reason  being  the  ad- 
ditional costs  incurred  in  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans  for  older  workers. 

I  have  prop^>scd  legislation  to  give  a  tax 
credit  to  employers  who  hire  older  workers. 
My  proposal.  S.  2707.  would  allow  an  em- 
ployer to  compute  the  additional  costs  of 
fringe  benefits  for  older  workers,  as  com- 
pared to  the  youngest  age  group  doing  simi- 
lar work.  Then  the  employer  could  treat 
these  costs  as  a  tax  credit  against  his  in- 
come tax.  I  believe  passage  of  this  bill 
will  mean  that  many  more  of  our  middle 
aged  and  older  workers  can  find  Jobs  open 
to  them. 

trNEMPLOTMENT   BENETTTS 

We  must  also  make  sure  that  we  provide 
adequate  benefits  to  workers  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work  and  cannot  find  Jobs.  I  believe 
we  have  a  very  serious  responsibility  to  im- 
prove our  system  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Many  State  programs  are  simply  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are  out 
of  work  or  the  needs  of  their  families  Too 
often,  unemployment  benefits  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  family  going.  And  too  often, 
unemployment  benefits  run  out  before  the 
family  breadwinner  can  find  a  job  i;-,  hard -hit 
depressed  areas  like  the  Iron  Rar.ge  in  my 
own  State  of  Minr.e&ota.  and  In  ma::y  similar 
regions  In  West  Virginia  and  other  States. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  fponeor  of  S.  791.  a  olll 
to  set  minimum  standards  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation — with  39  weeks  of  bene- 
fits— and  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
to  many  working  people  who  still  do  not  have 
this  basic  protection.  I  believe  that  a  gov- 
ernment with  a  heart  has  a  responsibility 
to  give  effective  help  to  our  fellow  .'Americans 
who  arc  out  of  work,  to  tide  them  over  until 
they  can  find  a  Job. 

To  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford  aid  for 
depressed  areas  or  adequate  unemployment 
benefits,  I  say  we  cannot  afford  the  terrible 
hviman  and  economic  waste  of  people  out  of 
work.  The  President's  shocking  veto  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  In  the  85th  Con- 
gress and  hi.':  continued  opposition  must  not 
block  quick  action  on  this  vitiil  program  to 
help  bring  new  industry,  new  life  and  new 
hope  to  depressed  commumties.  1  am  proud 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
and  I  win  continue  to  give  this  legislation  my 
full  support. 

We  cannot  afford  to  deny  any  pood  Amer- 
ican the  right  to  make  his  contribution  to 
socieTv,  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living,  the 
right  to  provide  hi.s  family  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  We  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  provide  these  opportunities  to  every 
American,  This  is  what  I  mean  by  govern- 
ment with  a  heart. 

Arr^riMTJM  wagz 

And  we  must  clve  a  helping  hand  to  the 
millions  of  American  workers  whose  earnings 
are  insufficient  to  provide  a  decent  standard 
Of  living.  There  is  no  Justifia.ble  excuse  for 
a  nation  as  wealthy  as  ours  not  providing  for 
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an  adequate  minimum  wage  and  hour  law. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  workers  and  lam- 
llles  with  the  lowest  incomes  in  this  wealthy 
country  are  those  in  the  weakest  bargaining 
position.  Few  of  them  have  a  trade  union  to 
bargain  with  employers  for  better  pay. 

These  low-income  workers— and  their 
families— are  entitled  to  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  As  a  matter  of  social  justice 
workers  deserve  a  decent  wage  And,  I  might 
add  one  reason  for  continuing  unemploy- 
ment is  the  inability  of  low-income  families 
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Department  or  the  Air  Porc« 
O'lirtland  D   Perkins,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Assistant   Secretary   of    the   Air   Force,   vice 
Joseph  V    Charyk. 

Ik  the  Army 

AfPOINTMENTS    IN    THE    RECUL.AR    ARMY 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 


to  buy  the  goods  put  out  by  our  amazingly      ment    in    the    Regular    Army   of    the   United 
productive  economy      We  need   less    -trickle      gtatea    to    the    grades    Indicated^  under_  the 


down"  and  more  percolate  up"  if  we  are  to 
have  a  healthy  economy  and  a  healthy 
society 

Gradual  increases  In  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1  25  an  hour  will  help  boost  purchasing 
power  among  those  who  desperately  need 
decent  living  standards.  I  will  continue  to 
support  the  policy  set  by  Congress  In  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  I  sup- 
port and  shall  work  for  greater  wage  and 
hour  protection  for  millions  of  American 
workers. 

FOOD    FOR    THE     NEEDY 

And.  finally,  we  must  make  sure  that 
America's  food  abundance  does  not  stand 
rotting  in  warehouses  when  there  are  hungry 
children  or  starving  families  anywhere  in 
this  country  We  must  get  this  food  to  the 
elderly,  the  disabled,  the  unemployed,  the 
orphans — and  particularly  to  those  de- 
pressed areas  where  hunger  walks  the  streets 
with  unemployment 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  for  a  food  stamp  program  to  get  sur- 
pKis  foods  to  needy  families.  Last  year  we 
were  successful  in  adopting  a  pilot  food 
stamp  plan,  to  get  highly  nutritious  surplus 
foods  to  schoolchildren  and  to  needy  families 
throughout  the  country.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has,  unfortunately,  refused  to 
put  this  plan  into  operation.  I,  therefore, 
shall  press  for  enactment  of  my  bill,  S.  3166, 
which  I  Introduced  in  March,  to  establish 
a  mandatory  program  to  com.pel  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  get  our  food  abundance 
to  those  needy  families  who  ^re  really  on 
the  edge  of  starvation.  It  Is  terrible.  It  is 
shocking  that  any  man.  woman,  or  child 
should  go  to  bed  hungry  when  our  granaries 
are  bulging  at  the  seams  with  food  sur- 
pluses 

I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  lu-gent 
legislative  problems  before  this  Congress.  I 
believe  they  deserve  o\xr  most  serious  atten- 
tion for  they  involve  the  welfare  of  our 
p>eople  and  the  conscience  of  our  Nation. 
There  Is  nothing  visionary  or  impractical 
about  the  measures  I  have  proposed.  These 
are  realistic  goals  for  government  with  a 
heart  in  1960 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business.  I  move  that 
the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
entered  yesterday,  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  0  clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
3  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Sen- 
ate, pursuant  to  the  order  entered  yes- 
terday, adjourned  until  Monday.  April 
25.  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  April  21,  1960: 

Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Ma]    Gen     William   A    Carter,   018023,   for 
apfx>intment  as  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 


provisions   of   title    10,    United    States   Code, 
sectlotis  3284,  3306.  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 
MaJ    Gen.   John   Southworth   Upham,  Jr  , 

onns 

Mai   Gen.  Verdi  Beethoven  Bstfnes.  017198. 
'  To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brlf;     Gen.    Richard    Collins,    029375. 
MaJ.     Gen.     Francis     Frederick     Uhrhane, 
OlBOll. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Watson  2d,  018105. 

MaT.  Gen.  William  Henry  Stirling  Wright, 
OI81J9. 

Brik,  Gen.  WUllam  Henry  Harris,  018155. 

C<A.  Fred  Joseph  Delmore,  029440. 

Majj.  Gen.  John  Phillips  Daley,  018358. 

Brit:    Gen    Robert  Hackett,  018380. 

Brig    Gen    William  Charles  Hall,  018391. 

Brit;    Gen.  Mervyn  MacKay  Magee.  018478. 

Brig.    Gen.   Gunnax   Carl   Carlson.   018515. 

Maj).  Gen.  Ernest  Fred  Easterbrook,  018537. 

Brig.  Gen.  Curtis  James  Hemck,  018538. 

Brife    Gen.  Andrew  Joseph  Adams,  018579. 

M£^.  Gen.  John  Frank  Ruggles,  018596 

Brig    Gen.  Chester  William  Clark.  041908 

Brig   Gen    Ellsworth  Ingalls  DavLs.  018658 

Ma]    Gen.  Sam  Carroll  Russell,  018678. 

Brjg  Gen  George  Robinson  Mather, 
018»5l»t3. 

Brig  Gen.  Frank  Hamilton  Brltton,  018703. 

M;»j  Gen  James  Karrlck  Woolnough. 
01S7U9, 

Brig    Gen.   Robert    Augur   Hewitt.  018713. 

MM  Gen.  Earle  Gllmore  Wheeler,  018715. 

Brig  Gen.  Dwlght  Benjamin  Johnson, 
Ol8r22. 

Mij    Gen.  Dwlght  Edward  Beach,  018747. 

NUJ    Gen.  Louis  Watson  Truman,  018756. 

M^l  Gen    Harvey  Herman  Fischer,  018832. 

Brig  Gen.  George  Thlgpen  Duncan.  018878. 

M»J     Gen.    John   WUllam    Bowen,   018904 

Brl4    Gen.  Ray  Joseph  Laux,  042102. 

Ml]    Gen.  Teddy  HoUls   Sanford,   029893. 

Brig    Gen.   Alfred   Dodd   Starblrd,  018961. 

Ma]    Gen.  Richard  Davis  Meyer,  018963. 

Brig   Gen    WlUlam  Jonas  Ely,  018974. 
To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

Brig    Gen.  Clinton  Stone  Lyter.  018291. 

Trte  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
und^r  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
Statfs  Code,  section  3384: 

I  To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Daniel  Charlton, 
O23i)09. 

Bijlg    Gen.  Alfred  Edward  Hlntz,  0364120. 

Brig.  Gen    Cecil  Joseph  Kennedy.  0243189. 

Brig    Gen.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  0188725 

Brtg.  Gen.  Charles  Coudert  Nast,  0298840. 

Brig.  Gen   Dll.man  Atkinson  Rash.  0274004. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Strom  Thurmond, 
019<221. 

Brig.  Gen.  Morgan  Montrose  Wallace, 
027^387. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
John  Caswell  Baker.  0368365. 
John  Clinton  Brogan.  0343058. 
William   Reuther  Douglas,  0373402. 
Edmund  Jeffords  McMullen.  0277456. 
William  Russell  Porter,  0399388 
Herman  Frederick  Schuster,  0366569. 

Cal.  John  Hootcell  Stowers,  0176135. 

Cal    Robert  Harrie  Travis,  0406588 


Code,  section  593(a)  : 

To  be  major  generals 
Col.  Ronald  Dana  McDonald,  0322470. 
Col.  Lyle  Andy  Welch,  0416234. 
Maj.  John  Pershing  Jolly,  0431736 

TEMPORARY  APPOINTMIH^TS  IN  THI  REGULAR 
ARMY 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Oen.  John   Charles  Hayden,   018174. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  Read  Hanmer,  018348. 

Brig.  Gen.  Tom  Robert  Stoughton,  018156. 

Brig.  Oen,  John  Archibald  Barclay,  018420. 

Brig.  Gen.  Crelghton  Williams  Abrams,  Jr.. 
020296. 

Brig    Oen.   Jean  Evans  Engler,  019198. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Aloyslus  O'Connor, 
029454. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hiram  Dudley  Ives,  029509. 

Brig.    Gen.    Richard    Collins.    0239376. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Vernon  Price  Mock.  019906. 
Col.    Walter    Brown    Richardson,    030597. 
Col.  Merrill  LeRoy   Tribe,   042374. 
Col.    John   DuVal    Stevens.   019414. 
Col.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr  ,  019756. 
Col.  Charles  Frederick  Leonard.  Jr  ,  019829. 
Col.  William  Carl  Garrison,  030144 
Col.    Claire   Elwood   Hutchln,   Jr.,   021092. 
Col.  EKincan  Hallock,  018960. 
Col.    Joseph    Rleber   Russ.    019860 
Col.    Harry    Herndon    Crltz,    019786. 
Col.    Lester    Lewes    Wheeler,    019951. 
Col.       Durward       Ellsworth       Breakefleld. 
019781. 

Col.  Robert  Benton  Neely,  019114. 
Col  Melvln  Delos  Losey.  042235. 
Col.  Julian  Alexander  Wilson.  030359. 
Col   Richard  Martin  Hurst.  030191. 
Col.  Hamilton  Austin  Twltchell,  019843. 
Col.  George  Stafford  Eckhardt,  019768. 
Col.  Hugh  McClellan  Exton,  019780. 
Col.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr.,  019849. 
Col.  Francis  Mark  McOoldrlck,  019857. 
Col.  George  Ruhlen.  019733. 
Col.  Frank  Thomas  Mlldren,  021992 
Col   Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  033736. 
Col.  James  Bowdoln  Stapleton,  019656. 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Edward  Moore,  015650, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) ,  In  the  rank  of  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Earle  Gllmore  Wheeler,  018715, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army),  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  ofBcer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Albert  Dabney,  016602, 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ  Gen  Paul  Lamar  Freeman,  Jr  ,  017704, 
Arnay  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army),  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 


Mr  Saltonstalx  reported  favorably  three 
groups  of  nomlnaUons  for  appointment  In 
the  Army,  and 

On  request  of  Mr  M\.NsrTEi.D,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  said  nominations  were 
considered    and    conflrmed,   as   follows: 

David  P  Anderson  et  al  ,  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  February  2,  1960. 
and  appear  in  the  executive  proceedli^^s  of 
the   CoNOBKSsioNAL  R»  i  >Rc   for   thai  date. 

The  nomiivaUorif  ol  James  Y.  Adanis  ct  al  , 
which  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  March 
3.  1960,  and  which  appear  In  the  executive 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date;  and 

The  nominations  of  Jack  E.  Adams  et  al., 
which  were  received  by  the  Senate  March  31, 
1960.  and  appear  in  the  executive  proceed- 
ings of  the  CoNCKKSsioNAL  Record  for  that 
date. 

In   the   Air  Force 

judge  advoc^te  genfral.  us  air  ro»c» 
MaJ.  Oen.  Albert  Meldrum  Kuhfeld.  884A 
(brigadier  general  Regular  Air  Force).  U£. 
Air  Force,  for  appointment  as  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years  beginning  April  1.  1960.  In 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general  In  the 
Regular  .^Ir  Force  (This  nomination  Is 
made  under  the  provisions  of  sectioD  8072, 
title  10.  United  States  Code.) 

RETTXED   LIST 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8862, 
title   10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen    Glenn  O    Barcus.  87A. 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  C   Undsay,  478A. 

Lt.  Gen    Oliver  S    Plcher,  540A. 

The  following  groups  of  nominations  for 
appointment  in  the  Air  Force  were  favor- 
ably reported  by  Mr    Saltonstall,  and 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  were  considered  and 
conflrmed: 

The-  nominations  of  William  H.  Abbott 
et  al  ,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force  which  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
Januij-y  14,  1960.  and  appear  in  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  that  date  In  the  Congres- 
sional   Record. 

Thf 'nomination  of  Wesley  W  Posvar  et  al., 
for  appointment  In  the  R<»gular  Air  Force, 
which  were  received  ou  February  18.  1960, 
and  which  appear  In  the  Senate  proceedings 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  that  date; 

Th«'  nominations  of  Arthur  H  Ahrens, 
Junior,  et  al..  for  promotion  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  which  were  received  on  March  16, 
1960.  and  which  appear  In  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  (late: 

The  nnmlnaUons  of  Philip  W.  Andrews, 
et  al  .  for  promotion  In  Regular  Air  Force, 
which  were  received  on  April  11,  1960.  which 
appefej-  lu  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the 
CoNGiEssioNAL  RECORD  for   .hat  date. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  as  U.S.  naval  repre- 
sentative, Military  SUff  Committee,  United 
Nations,  as  senior  Navy  member  pursuant  to 
title   10.  United  States  Code,  section  711. 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  E.  CurU,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  In  accordance  with  title  10, 
UnlUd  States  Code,  section  5233, 

Vice  Adm  Thomas  S.  Combs,  US.  Navy, 
for  ajjp  intment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  tlte  retired  list  In  accordance  with  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  designated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  the  following-named  officers 
for  ovTunands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  tlie  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation  of  such    section,    I    nominate   them 


for  appol:itment,  to  the  gTade  of  lieutenant 
genera    while  so  serving; 

•Jos<-ph  C    Burger,  USMC. 

•Edward  W   Snedekar,  USMC. 

•Thomas  A  Womham.  USMC. 

•John  C   Munn.  USMC. 

•Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr  ,  USMC.  ' 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  In  accordance  with 
title   10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233: 

Vice   Adm    Stuart  H.   Ingersoll.  US    Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  Ruth\en  E.  Llbby.  US    Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Edward   W    Clexton.  U.S.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Frank  T.  Watkins.  U.S.  Navy. 

Having  designated,  undc'-  the  provisions 
of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5231. 
the  following  officers  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  Prefldent  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
I  nominate  them  for  apfKjlntmrnt  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp.  Jr.,  V£. 
Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  L.  Melson,  U.S.  Navy. 
Rear  Adm.  George  F.  Beardsley.  U.S.  Navy. 
(Note. — Asterl.sk   (*)   Indicates  ad  Interim 
appointment  Issued.) 

The  following  nominations  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Navy  and  In  the  Marine  Corps: 

Mr.  Saltonstall  reported  favorably  three 
groups  of  nonUniitions  In  the  Navy  and 
in  the  Marine  C  >rf>s   and 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  considered 
and  conflrmed  the  said  nominations  en  bloc, 
as  follows: 

The  nominations  of  James  B.  Glennon  et 
al  ,  for  appointment  or  promotion  In  the 
Navy,  which  were  received  on  January  18, 
1960.  and  appear  in  full  In  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Senate  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  that  date; 

The  nominations  of  Andrew  C.  J.  Harnett 
et  al.,  for  appointment  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  were  received  on 
March  8,  1960,  and  which  appear  in  the  Sen- 
ate executive  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  that  date;  and 

The  nominations  of  Dean  A.  Ablowlch  et 
al..  which  were  received  on  April  6,  1960, 
and  which  appear  in  full  in  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  RSDAY,   Al'HlL   21.    WH'A) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Flev.  Carl  Erland  Ericson.  Knox  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Falls  Church,  Va.. 
ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Almiphty  and  Eternal  God.  a.s  we 
convene  with  Thee,  we  give  thanks  for 
this  day  of  splendor  and  opportunity. 
and  for  all  who  labor  here  in  respon- 
sible freedom.  Grant  them  couraee  to 
resist  tyranny,  and  the  wisdom  to  know 
where  its  seeds  are  sown. 

In  this  place,  where  liberty  is  made 
into  history,  may  the  powerful  find  that 
democracy  is  not  t.o  be  perverted,  the 
rich  that  .stewardship  is  national  virtue. 
the  poor  that  Thy  love  can  transform 
charity,  and  may  all  the  people  come  to 
take  refuee  here  aerainst  injustice  and 
discrimination. 

As  righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  grant 
us  the  strent?th  t^  turn  away  from  sin, 
the  humility  to  see  error  in  ourselves, 
and  the  prace  to  forgive  it  in  others — 
that  we  may  be  Thy  children. 


Help  us  to  see  that  the  less  we  give 
ourselves  to  Thee,  the  more  we  contrib- 
ute t«  our  own  despair.  Teach  us  that 
uneasmess  tomonow  is  bom  of  failing 
to  seek  Thy  will  today. 

May  these  who  are  public  servants 
have  confidence  without  arrogance,  that 
all  the  people  of  the  world  see  Thy  will 
in  our  national  purpose. 

May  Thy  love  and  peace  come  to  the 
sick  and  the  iontly.  Thy  leading  hand  to 
the  uncertain  and  distraught. 

And  no  matter  what  our  condition  or 
state,  we  thank  Thee  for  tomorrow  as  for 
today,  certa.n  that  both  can  be  ."^pent 
with  Thee.  In  the  name  of  Him  in  whom 
we  are  reconciled,  even  Jesus.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


KING  OP  hTEPAL  VTSFT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  Lirder  at  any  time  on  Thursday,  .^pril 
28,  1960,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
joint  meeting  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Nepal. 

The  SPKA.KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma^.sachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRL^- 
nON  BILL,   1961 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  »H.R.  10234)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Cojnmerce  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  -SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  503  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heoolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  bill  HR.  8601, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be.  and 
the  same  hereby  Is,  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's, table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
agreed  to. 

.Mr.  BOIilNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlenian  from  Ohio 
(J/'r  Brown  1.  and  pending  that  myself 
sui>h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  requires  no 
ex:)lanation  When  it  is  passed  the  civil 
ri.Ehts  bill,  with  .'^enate  amendments,  will 
be  cleared  for  the  President.  The  Senate 
amendments,  however,  do  require  some 
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explanation,  and  consequently  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler  :  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  arise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  503. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  Members  here  today  who.  for  oppo- 
site reasons,  are  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  leei.-lation  we  are  about  to  vote 
upon.  I.  too.  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  thi.s  legislation.  However,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  futile  gesture  to  send  this  legislation 
to  a  conference.  To  the  opponents  of 
the  legislation  I  say  that  this  bill  is  a 
moderate  one.  To  the  supporters  of 
strong  civil  rights  legislation  I  say  that 
this  bill  is  meaningful  and  can  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  Celler  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
was  a  historic  advance  because  it 
breached  the  barrier  to  civil  rights  leg- 
islation as  it  stood  for  82  years.  This 
was  a  first  step  and  experience  has 
shown  that  it  was  a  halting  one.  The 
opposition  which  has  arisen  since  1957 
to  my  bill  demands  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  legislation  before  us  now 
•  We  must  understand  that  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  undo  a  century  or  more  of 
unequal  treatment.  The  task  of  chang- 
ing deeply  entrenched  patterns  of  racial 
segregation  demands  the  full  resources 


this  bill,  legislation— strong,  effective 
legislation— to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  wish  to  point  out  briefly  the  sub- 
stantial differences  between  the  Celler- 
McCulloch  bill  as  it  passed  in  this  body 
and  as  it  was  amended  in  the  other  body. 
In  title  I,  obstruction  of  court  orders. 
the  House  version  was  limited  to  the 
obstruction  of  court  orders  dealing  with 
school  de.segregation.  The  other  body 
broadened  the  scope  of  this  title  to  in- 
clude all  Federal  court  orders  and  in- 
creased from  6  months  to  1  year  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment.  It  also  deleted 
from  the  title  the  word  "corruptly"  and 
eliminated  the  section  requiring  that  the 
criminal  penalty  imposed  be  concurrent 
with  any  other  penalty  imposed  under 
the  same  section.  In  addition  the 
language  which  would  have  made  it  a 
crimie  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  the 
court  order  of  "a  threatening  letter  or 
cominunication"  was  deleted. 

Inj  title  II.  the  other  body  eliminated 
tvom  the  House  version  the  proposal 
whi(Jh  would  have  made  it  a  crime  to 
travel  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  having  given  a 
fals«  tip  regarding  a  bombing.  However, 
the  version  before  us  includes  a  provision 
making  the  conveying  of  a  false  tip  it- 
self a  crime.     In  addition,   the  Senate 


The  other  changes  made  by  the  Senate 
in  the  House  version  are  merely  techni- 
cal and  in  no  way  affect  the  substance 
of  the  House  version. 

In  conclusion.  I  shall  maintain  cease- 
less vigilance  and  unmistakable  zeal  in 
this  onward  march  for  full  civil  rights  for 
all.  Complete  civil  rights  may  not  come 
tomorrow.  They  may  not  be  achieved 
the  day  after.  But  come  they  must. 
Patience  and  courage  are  essential — 
above  all  patience.  Remember  with 
patience  mulberry  leaves  finally  become 
satin. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  521 


of  our  Government  and  our  Nation.    The     vers|on    makes    it   a    Federal    crime 


to 
trarisport  in  interstate  commerce  any  ex- 
plosive for  bombing  purposes. 

in  title  III,  Federal  election  records. 
the  provision  requiring  the  preservation 
of  vjoting  records  for  2  years  from  the 
and  obstruct  the  carrying  out  of  Federal  dat^  of  election  has  been  reduced  to  22 
court  orders  in  the  field  of  desegrega-  moitths  and  the  requirement  that  such 
tion.  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  elec-  records  were  to  be  made  available  at 
tive  franchise.  eithpr  the  principal  oflSce  of   the  Cus- 

From  the  experience  of  the  Attorney     todi^n  or  the  office  of  the  local  U.S.  at- 
General  in  enforcing  the  Civil  Rights  Act     tori^ey  was  limited  to  require  produc- 


task.  moreover,  has  been  complicated 
and  aggravated  by  the  instances  and  in- 
cidents of  disorder  and  violence  in  the 
field  of  desegregation,  by  the  enactment 
of   States'   statutes  designed   to  impede 
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of  1957  and  the  activities  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  it  is  clear  that 
means  of  more  effective  enforcement  of 
our  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights, 
and  in  particular  the  right  to  vote,  is 
necessary,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  legislation  before  us  will  provide 
such  a  means  and  an  effective  means, 
too,  provided  that  those  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  and  en 


tion  of  such  records  only  in  the  oflBce  of 
the  Custodian. 

Iii  title  IV,  dealing  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  the  Senate  elim- 
inatjed  the  House  proposal  which  would 
havfe  authorized  the  Commission  to  hire 
personnel  without  regard  to  the  civil 
serv  ice  classification  laws. 

Ii;  title  V.  education  of  children  of 
meiiibers    of    the    Armed    Forces,    the 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  some 

forcement  of  this  legislation  carry  out     Senate  eliminated  the  House  provision     misunderstanding    as    to    the    situation 
that  responsibility.     Some  may  say  this     whdreby  the  Commissioner  of  Education     under  which   we   find    ourselves   at   the 


is  small  relief,  but  remember  a  small  key 
can  sometimes  open  a  big  door.  Assur- 
ing the  ballot  to  the  Negro  gives  him  a 
shield  and  a  sword,  a  shield  to  forfend 
wicked  officials  and  a  sword  to  fight  for 
his  unalienable  rights — life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
be  a  challenge  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  proceed  force- 
fully and  effectively  to  provide  and  guar- 
antee to  qualified  citizens  the  right  to 
cast  a  ballot  in  any  and  all  elections. 

In  casting  my  vote  m  favor  of  this 
legislation — the  Cellei -McCuUoch  bill — 
I  do  so  with  a  firm  conviction  and  an 
unalterable  promise  that  should  for  any 
reason,  be  it  the  statute  itself  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  the  stat- 
ute that  fails  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  the  legislation.  I  would  once  again 
introduce,  as  I  have  done  m  the  past  and 
as  I  did  during  the  course  of  debate  on 


could  negotiate  for  the  leasing  of  school 
builjdings  which  had  been  constructed 
with  Federal  aid  when  the  local  educa- 
tionjal  agencies  are  unable  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  children  of  the  mem- 
ber? of  the  Armed  Forces. 

lU  title  VI,  voting  referees,  the  Senate 
addtd  a  provision  requiring  that  voting 
referees  take  the  same  oath  of  office  as  is 
nowf  required  for  other  responsible  Fed- 
eral officials.  Secondly,  the  Senate 
addled  a  provision  requiring  that  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  referee  shall  be  held 
at  5uch  times  and  places  as  the  court 
shall  direct.  Finally,  the  Senate  added 
a  proviso  to  that  portion  of  this  title  re- 
lating to  provisional  voting  for  an  appli- 
cant who  has  filed  his  application  twenty 
or  more  days  prior  to  an  election.  The 
Senate  added  the  proviso  that  such  ap- 
plicant be  allowed  to  vote  provisionally 
whan  he  is  qualified  to  vote  under  the 
State  law. 


present  time.  House  Resolution  503  is 
a  very  short  one.  and  I  believe  I  should 
read  it  in  its  entirety.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Thnt  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  H  R. 
8601,  with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is.  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
agreed  to. 

Now,  in  simple  language,  that  means 
that  when  we  adopt  this  resolution,  we 
will  be  agreeing  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Hou.se  bill,  H.R.  8601,  which 
was  the  original  House  measure  on  civil 
rights.  In  other  words  if  we  will  agree  to 
those  amendments,  when  that  vote  Is 
taken,  or  if  the  resolution  is  approved, 
the  bill  H  R.  8601  as  amended  in  the 
Senate  will  then  be  on  its  way  to  the 
White  House  for  the  PrcMdeiU  s  consid- 
eration. 


Mr  Speaker,  when  I  opened  the  debate 
in  the  House  on  March  10  on  this 
measure,  I  believe  I  predicted  then  that 
the  final  result  would  be  such  that  per- 
haps neither  the  opponents  or  propo- 
nents of  the  measure  would  be  entirely 
satisf.ed  with  its  contents.  Yet,  this  bill. 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  features  of 
the  original  McCulloch  bill,  which  was 
made  in  order  as  an  amendment  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  sets  up  the 
voting  rights  protection  as  the  main 
feature  of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  which 
I  said  in  March  is  still  true;  that  if  you 
give  to  all  qualified  citizens  the  right  to 
vote.  they,  in  turn,  can  and  will  cure 
many  of  the  practices  to  which  they  now 
object. 

This  measure,  of  course,  carries  other 
Important  provisions,  but  above  all  else 
it  does  protect  the  right  of  all  qualified 
citizens  to  vote,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
as  good  a  compromise  bill  as  could  be 
put  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and.  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  good 
measure.  I  hope  this  resolution  will  be 
adop*.ed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Hal- 
LECKl.  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is 
a  memorable  day  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Unlt<'d  States. 

We  have  taken  a  decisive  step  toward 
protecting  and  furthering  the  civil 
rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

I  ijongratulate  the  Members  of  the 
Houie  on  their  expeditious  and  intelli- 
gent handling  of  the  bill,  flret  as  re- 
ported by  our  own  Judiciary  Committee 
and  again  as  returned  to  this  body  by 
the  Jienate. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  for  their  success 
in  securing  reasonably  prompt  action  on 
the  bill. 

Naturally,  the  bill  does  not  satisfy 
ever: -one.  For  some  it  goes  too  far  For 
others  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

But  I  believe  that  this  bill  basically 
reprtjsents  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  in  this  year  1960.  Every  fair- 
minded  person  will  have  to  recognize.  I 
thinlc.  that  we  have  achieved  real  prog- 
ress toward  the  great  goal  of  insuring 
full  oivil  rights  for  all  of  our  people. 

Having  this  in  mind,  I  want  to  sum- 
marize briefly  what  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  accomplishing  with  enactment  of 
HR    8601 

PL-st  of  all,  it  affords  meaningful  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  vote. 

Ti:le  VI — the  Federal  voting  referee 
provision — may  well  be  called  the  heart 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

Certainly  the  right  to  vot«  is  a  basic 
civil  right.  By  providing  Federal  ma- 
chinery to  aCHnnatively  assist  persons 
who  have  been  denied  the  franchU'^e  by 
racially  discriminatory  State  action,  we 
are  really  reaching  the  grass  roots  of  civil 
rights. 

A  second  indispensable  shield  for  the 
protection  of  voting  rights  is  provided 
by  ttle  III. 

That  title  requires  the  retention  of 
Stal<i  voting  records  for  22  months  after 


a  Federal  election  and  the  handing  over 
of  such  records  upon  the  demand  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

This  provision  realistically  recognizes 
that  voting  records  are  important  evi- 
dence in  most  voting  rights  cases  and 
that  only  Federal  law  can  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  some  State  officials  to  make 
such  records  available. 

But  H.R.  8601  is  not  merely  a  voting 
bill.  Let  me  review  briefly  the  other 
aspects  of  this  constructive  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

In  title  I,  the  bill  provides  criminal 
sanctions  against  persons  wno  obstruct 
or  attempt  to  obstruct  rights  or  duties 
under  Federal  court  orders. 

The  significant  contribution  of  this 
title  is  that  it  will  be  available  to  punish 
those  who  take  the  law  into  their  hands 
either  to  prevent  a  school  board  from 
opening  its  school  to  Negroes  or  to  inter- 
fere directly  with  Negroes  ordered  ad- 
mitted to  a  public  school  pursuant  to  a 
court  decree. 

The  other  body  has  seen  fit  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  this  title  beyond  the  spe- 
cific category  of  school  desegregation 
orders  so  that  it  applies  to  obstruction 
of  any  type  of  Federal  court  decree. 

Title  n  penalizes  interstate  fiight  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  damaging  or  at- 
tempting to  damage  any  building  by  fire 
or  explosive,  as  well  as  interstate  trans- 
portation of  explosives  for  illegal  use 
and  the  use  of  threats  or  false  informa- 
tion concerning  bombings. 

Although  broadened  by  the  other  body 
to  include  damage  to  all  types  of  struc- 
tui-es.  this  title  retains  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Obviously,  a  major  aim  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  eradicate  the  hate  bombings 
which  have  centered  largely  on  schools, 
churches,  and  synagogues. 

I  am  confident  th«(t  the  title  will  be 
successful  in  that  aim. 

Title  IV  amplifies  the  powers  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  by  permitting 
each  member  to  administer  oaths  or  take 
statements  of  witnesses  under  aflfirma- 
tion. 

Title  V  implements  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  allows  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  provide  edu- 
cational facilities  for  children  of  mili- 
tary personnel  living  off  base  as  well  as 
on. 

As  we  know,  it  is  a  real  possibility  that 
schools  in  some  areas  will  close  to  avoid 
compliance  with  desefrrecation  orders. 

Our  off-base  military  children,  white 
and  Negro,  would  suffer  irreparably  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  could  pro- 
vide for  their  education. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  it  provides  the  tools  for  com- 
bating many  existing  evils. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  these  tools  will 
be  used  effectively,  with  fairness  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi   IMr,  COLMKRl. 


Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  dislike 
again  to  strike  a  note  of  discord  here 
when  so  many,  having  maoe  their  record 
on  this  bill,  seem  to  be  so  happy  about 
it.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  o'.d- 
fashioned  constitutional  Democrats  who 
is  \ery  unhappy  aix>ut  it. 

A  lot  of  effort  has  been  made  on  this 
Sid?  to  call  It  a  Democratic  bill,  on  that 
sidi?  a  Repubhcan  bill.  I  foresee  that  in 
the  future  there  may  be  those  of  you 
who  live  long  enough  to  regret  that  you 
had  anything  to  do  w^ith  it  at  all. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  moderate  bill. 
Many  of  my  Southern  colleagues  take 
comfort  in  that  thought.  I  see  nothing 
moderate  about  it.  To  me  it  is  a  very 
vicious  bill.  I  am  not  talking  about 
race.  I  am  not  talking  about  black  peo- 
ple or  white  people:  I  am  talking  about 
the  institutions  of  America,  its  history, 
its  electoral  system.  This  stiikes  at  the 
veiy  foundation  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Someone  wants  to  call  it  the  Celler- 
McCuUoch  bill.  Somebody  else  wants 
to  call  it  the  McCulloch-Celler  bill;  the 
Democratic  bill,  the  Republican  bill. 

Wliy  not  call  it  just  what  it  is?  The 
19(10  election  bill,  a  bid  for  the  minority 
bloc  vote.     And  that  is  what  it  is. 

We  all  recognize  it.  The  press  recog- 
nizes it.  The  NAACP.  the  politicians, 
everybody  recognizes  it.  It  is  a  vicious 
attack.  I  repeat,  upon  the  fundamental 
structure  of  our  country.  It  is  going  to 
result  in  more  and  more  legislation,  more 
and  more  di.scord.  You  are  setting  back 
th(>  good  progressive  relations  that  have 
been  going  forward  under  an  evolution- 
ar'  system  between  the  races 

Yes,  it  may  be  aimed  at  my  section  of 
the  country  but.  I  repeat,  you  will  live 
to  rue  the  day  that  you  had  any  part  to 
plav  in  this  infamous  thing.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  either  party  is  going  to  get 
any  credit  out  of  it.  As  individual 
Members  you  can  go  back  home  and  tell 
this  minority  group  how  hard  you  fought 
for  it.  But  mark  you  again,  this  is  not 
the  end.  This  is  taking  another  step  in 
the  attack  upon  the  American  system 
and  it*  institutions,  putting  the  Federal 
Government  in  purely  local  matters. 

Maybe  not  this  year  but  year  after 
next,  in  another  election  year,  my  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler!  or  others 
will  be  in  here  asking  for  more  and  more 
discriminatoiT— and  I  mean  just  exactly 
what  I  say — discriminatory  legislation  In 
favor  of  a  minority  group.  This  group 
wil  not  be  sati-sfied  with  what  you  have 
do  tie  here  today.  They  will  demand  fur- 
ther discriminatory  legislation  in  their 
behalf.  I  wonder  how  many  of  your 
co:istituents  realize  that  this  bill  actu- 
ally discriminates  against  white  people 
in  favor  of  Negroes? 

Mr  Speaker,  time  will  not  permit  to 
go  into  detail  but  I  should  like  to  sum 
up  some  of  the  most  obvious  and  serious 
objections  to  this  bill  which  we  are  going 
to  pass  in  the  next  hour  and  send  on  to 
the  President,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
it  would  have  a  ghost  of  a  show  if  the 
people  from  the  other  sections  than  the 
Scuth  had   realized   its   full   effect  and 
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implications  upon  them,  the  counUr  as     bill  on  ^'^i^  ^^«;i^Y^th?*pJJleraT''vot: 
rhole.  and  its  cheiished  InsUtutions.     In  subsUnce.  became  the  Federal  vol 


a     ^I 

In  brief,  these  are  some  of  the  evil 
effects  of  the  bill: 

First,  It  removes  one  of  the  basic  foun- 
dation stones  of  States  sovereignty,  local 

control  of  election  machinery. 

Second  It  is  another  significant  step 
in  the  continuing  drive  for  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  in  an  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  resultant  loss 
of  individual  liberties. 

Third  The  bill  admittedly  aives  Necro 
votei-s     discrumnatory     privileges     over 
white  citizens     This  definitely  illustrates 
the  evU  of  attempting  to  enact  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  minority  group. 
Fourth.  For  obvious  political  reasons, 
the   proponents  wrote  into  the  bill   on 
the    floor    of    the    House    the    so-called 
referee  plan  which  goes  further  into  the 
field  of  Ne^o  voting  rights  than  any- 
thing  passed   by   the   Congress   in   the 
dark  days  of  the  Reconstruction  Period. 
The  Federal  supervision  of  Negro  voting 
rights    in   that   period   only    applied    to 
elections  of  Federal  otficers.     Tiiis  would 
apply  to  all  elections  from  constable  to 
Gov-rnor. 

Fifth.  It  unquestionably  violates  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  ConsUtution  providing  for 
freedom  of  speeclr  and  so  forth,  as  well 
as  other  pr^  ivisions  of  that  immortal  doc- 
ument. It  pEirticularly  violates  the  10th 
amendment  which  reserves  all  powers 
of  governnient  not  specifically  delegated 
t<:)  tlie  Federal  Government  to  the 
Slates,  or  ihe  people. 

Sixth.  It.  most  unfortunately,  de- 
stroys the  good  brotherly  relations 
existing  between  the  races,  particularly 
in  the  South  wliere  so  much  orderly  and 
evolutionary  progress  was  being  made 
by  the  Negro  race  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  his  white  broUier. 

Seventh.  Of  less  importance,  but  of 
significance,  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
will  widen  the  breach  be'' ween  the  so- 
called  Northern  and  Southern  divisions 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Thus,  the  so- 
called  liberal  Democratic  bloc  may  win 
the  preliminary  skirmish,  but  lose  the 
1960  political  battle. 

Finally.  tho<:e  of  us  who  believe  in 
con.«;ervative  government  ht^re  in  the 
House  have  given  our  dedicated  best  ef- 
forts to  prevent  this  deadly  assault  upon 
the  priceless  heritage  bequeathed  us  by 
the  Founding  Fatiiers.  We  can  now 
only  hope  that  the  day  will  be  hastened 
when  its  evils  will  become  so  manifest 
in  its  operation  that  a  wiser  and  less 
politically  minded  Congress  will  rei;eal 
it — even  as  a  similar  bill — the  old  Daven- 
port Act — enacted  in  the  unfortunate 
Reconstruction  Era  was  repealed  at  the 
turn  of  the^ntury. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCtjlloch  .  the  rai.k- 
ing  member  of  llie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
arise  to  support  House  Resolution  503, 
to  make  in  order  the  House  agreement 
to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  intro- 
duced both  the  original  administraticm 


ing  itferee  section  of  the  final  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  considering  todaiv 

This  is  a  happy  occasion  for  me.  and, 
I  am  sure,  for  most  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman,  thercm,  all 
of  whom  have  worked  diligently  and  so 
effectively  m  finally  bringing  to  the 
House   this   significant   legislation. 

Of  course,  the  Mem'oers  of  this  body 
are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
civil  rights  biU  as  it  left  the  House. 
Thei-^fore,  I  will  not  elaborate  upon  the 
bill  except,  later,  to  remark  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  amendments  of  the 


have  not  been  changed  and  that  Uiey  re- 
tlert  the  will  of  the  Rre;it  majority  of 
this  House 

All  other  titles  to  th**  b:ll  titles  T  IT, 
IV.  and  V.  have  been  substantially 
amended,  but  none  of  these  amendments 
have  weakened  the  Hou.-^e  version  of  the 

bill 

Title  I  was  amended  to  apply  to  all 
Federal  court  orders.  Title  I,  as  it  left 
the  House,  was  principally  limited  to 
school  desegregation  court  orders. 

Title  II  also  has  been  broadened  with 
the  amendments,  which  now  provide 
penalties  for  interstate  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  damaging  or  attempting 
to  damage  by  fire  or  explosion  any  struc- 


other  body  have  altered  or  changed  the     ^^.e  or  building,  as  well  as  penalties  for 
bill.  the  illegal  use  or  possession,  in  inter- 

state commerce,  of  explosives,  and  the 
communication  of  threats  or  false  in- 
formation concerning  attempts  to  dam- 
age or  destroy  any  building  or  other 
property. 

Title  IV  and  title  V  have  also  been 
amended.  Title  IV  gives  the  members 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  the 
authority  to  administer  oaths  or  take 
statements  of  witnesses  under  afDrma- 
tion.  The  original  version  of  this  title, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  largely  became 
moot  with  the  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  which  extended  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  2 
years. 

Title  V,  education  of  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  was  first 
amended  in  the  House  so  as  to  deprive 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  right  to 
take  possession  of  local  schools  clo.'-ed 
because  of  a  desegregation  di.^pute. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body  deleting  the  right  to  negotiate  for 
the  use  of  such  schools  takes  away  little, 
if  any.  Federal  authority.  As  amended, 
it  retains  the  important  provision  which 
permits  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  education 
of  children  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  live  off  the  base,  as  well  as 
those  who  live  on  the  base. 

Title  VI.  the  Federal  voting  referee 
provision,  as  I  explained,  provides  a  truly 
effective  judicial  tool,  which  will  enable 
the  Attorney  General  to  secure  the  right 
to  register  and  vote  for  all  those  quali- 
fied citizens  who,  because  of  their  race 
or  color,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
elective  franchise,  the  very  cornerstone 
of  representative  goverrmient. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  is  in  every  rcsE>ect  a  moderate,  yet 
effective  measure  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  The  Congre.ss  has  searched  for 
and  found  the  golden  mean. 

If  this  legislation  be  properly  used  and 
not  abused,  it  mav  well  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  This  can  be  one  of  our 
finest  hours. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  tMr.  PcffI. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  weighed  in 
the  balance,  the  civil  rights  bill  passed  in 
the  other  body,  while  still  material'y  de- 
fective, represents  a  substantial  technical 
Improvement  in  the  version  which  passed 


Tile  Rules  Committee  has  reported  for 
our  consideration  a  House  resolution 
whidh  will  be  productive  of  the  results 
desired  by  the  great  majority  of  this 
Houie.  namely,  the  speedy  passage  of  a 
gooo^  civil  rights  bill. 

At}  this  point,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  would  not  support  the  resolution  if  I 
thotight  the  amendments  had  a  crip- 
pling effect  on  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
I  must  in  fairness  add  that  the  amend- 
mcnjts  are  not  all  to  my  liking.  But  they 
havi  not  altered  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  the  bill  or  its  effectiveness  as  a 
workable  civil  rights  measure.  In  par- 
ticular, the  voting  ri,2;hts  sections,  the 
heatt  of  the  bill,  have  not  been  altered 
beydnd  a  m'nor  degree. 

Title  TIT.  Federal  election  records,  has 
beeri  amended  so  as  to  require  State 
ofHr'als  to  preserve  election  records  for 
a  period  of  22  months  instead  of  2  years 
andjto  permit  the  inspection  and  copy- 
ing of  the  records  only  at  the  principal 
ofiRoe  of  the  Custodian  of  the  election 
records,  instead  of  also  at  the  office  of 
the  U  S  attorr.py  This  very  essential 
provision  makes  /Possible  the  discovery 
and  use  in  court  of  evidence  of  voting 
violitions. 

Title  VI.  the  voting  referee  provision, 
has  been  altered  only  in  three  re«p>ects. 
N'^ne  of  these  alter  the  effectiveness  of 
tlie  title  as  a  judicial  measure  to  en- 
force the  voting  rights  of  citizens  who 
have  not  been  permitted  to  vote  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  color. 

The  first  amendment  in  this  title 
merely  requires  the  voting  referee  to 
subicribe  to  the  oath  of  ofTlce  required 
by  5j  United  States  Code,  section  16.  The 
seco|nd  amendment,  which  I  think  is  an 
impi"ovement  requires  the  court  to  fix 
the  time's  and  places  for  the  ex  parte 
Fro<jeedings  before  the  voting  referee. 

The  third  amendment  adds  a  pro- 
vision to  the  prov.siona!  voting  clause  to 
require  that  the  applicant  "shall  be 
qualified  to  vote  under  State  law."  The 
prir^iary  reason  for  this  change  was  to 
clarify  that  applicants  who  had  not  at- 
tempted to  regiiier  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  are  not  to  be  en- 
titleid  to  a  provisional  voting  order. 
Thue,  the  amendment  merely  accords  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  House  at  the 
time  it  adopted  the  O'Hara  amendment. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  I  believe 
that;  the   voting   provisions   of  the  bill 
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the  Hou.se      This  evaluation  is  based  on 
a  pureb'  legal  anal>'sis     That  anal^vsis, 
section  by  section,  is  as  follows: 
TiTi  r  1 

Title  I,  the  so-called  obstruction  of 
court  orders  section,  was  cxteiKied  to  in- 
clude all  orders,  judtrmenls,  and  decrees 
of  a  Federal  court  The  House  version 
restricted  title  I  school  desegregation 
decrees  only. 

In  the  motion  to  recommit  which  I 
wa.'.  privileged  to  offer.  I  incorporated  an 
instruction  to  amend  title  I  by  deleting 
the  words  "or  by  any  Uneatening  letter 
or  communication."  In  my  judgment, 
those  words,  if  left  in  the  bill,  would 
have  raised  a  serious  question  of  in- 
fringement of  freedom  of  speech  and 
fre<xiom  of  the  pre.ss  as  guaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Apparently,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  other  body  concuiTed  in  that  opin- 
ion; the  words  are  no  longer  in  the  bill. 

During  the  course  of  the  House  debate, 
I  criticized  the  use  of  the  word  "en- 
deavors" as  an  unsatisfactory  substitute 
for  the  word  "attempts,"  The  word 
attempts,"  which  is  a  word  of  art  re- 
fincxl  in  the  case  law  of  our  American 
jurisprudence  since  its  inception,  was 
employed  in  title  I  of  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  other  body. 

The  other  body  increased  the  title  I 
prison  penalty  from  60  days  to  1  year 
Inasmuch  as  coverage  was  broadened 
and  since  the  degree  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed is  discretionary  rather  than  man- 
datory. I  find  no  serious  objection  to  this 
change. 

However.  I  do  strongly  disapprove  an- 
other change  in  title  I  made  in  the 
other  body.  As  the  bill  pa.s.sed  the 
House,  any  penalty  imposed  imder- title  I 
would  run  concurrently  with  any  penalty 
imix>sed  for  contempt  of  court  growing 
out  of  the  same  violent  act.  Under  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body,  such 
penalties  may  run  consecutively. 

TITLE    n 

Under  title  II.  the  other  body  added  a 
new  section  which  makes  it  a  crime  to 
transport  explosives  in  interstate  com- 
merce with  the  purpo.se  or  knowledge 
that  such  explosives  will  be  used  to  dam- 
age real  or  personal  proper||t  This  new 
section  also  makes  it  a  crl^p  to  use  the 
mail,  telephone,  telegraph  or  other  in- 
strument of  commerce  to  convey  a  threat 
concerning  an  attempt  to  damage  such 
property. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  crim- 
inal threat  was  a  part  of  the  unlawful 
flight  section  of  title  II.  Since  essentially 
the  same  provision  was  incorporated  in 
the  new  .section  added  by  the  other  body, 
the  threat  provision  in  the  unlawful 
flight  .section  was  deleted.  Of  this 
change  I  have  no  criticism. 

In  connection  with  the  language  in  the 
new  section  by  the  other  body,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  how  the  question  of  legal 
presumptions  was  treated.  In  that  lan- 
guage, the  possession  of  an  explosive 
creates  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
the  explosive  was  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce.  In  order  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase,  the  other  body  was  careful 


to  add  the  proviso  "that  no  r>erson  may 
be  convicted  under  this  section  unless 
there  is  evidence  Independent  of  the  pre- 
sumptions that  this  section  has  been  vio- 
lated '  Parenthetically,  I  must  add  that 
it  is  recrettable  that  similar  language 
was  not  incorporated  in  title  VI.  the  so- 
called  voting  referee  plan. 
TTn.E  in 

The  other  body  made  a  salutary 
amendment  of  title  III  As  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  the  custodian  of  voting 
records  could  be  compelled  to  produce 
the  same  in  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney. Under  the  amendment,  these  rec- 
ords are  subject  to  examination  only  at 
the  office  of  the  Custodian.  The  period 
of  preservation  was  reduced  from  24 
months  to  22  months. 

TITLE    IV 

The  only  change  made  in  title  IV  was 
thp  deletion  of  the  clause  which  permit- 
ted the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  hire 
employees  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  service  laws. 

TITLE    V 

During  the  House  debate,  title  V  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  consult  and  nego- 
tiate with  State  educational  agencies 
when  the  operation  of  school  buildings 
had  been  discontinued  by  State  acts 
The  purpose  of  that  amendment  was  to 
withhold  the  Commissioner's  right  to 
seize  a  specific  school  building  if  other 
nearby  school  buildings  were  operational 
and  available  for  use  by  children  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the 
other  body,  this  amendment  was  de- 
leted. In  my  judgment,  this  was  a  mis- 
take. By  every  yardstick  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  economic  practice,  the  House 
version  was  preferable. 

TITLE    VI 

The  other  body  made  several  amend- 
ments to  title  VI.  the  voting  referee  plan. 

First.  Voting  referees  are  required  to 
subscribe  to  an  oath  of  office.  No  one 
can  legitimately  consider  this  amend- 
ment objectionable.  Indeed,  it  is  com- 
mendable. 

Second.  The  U.S.  district  court  is  re- 
quired to  fix  a  time  and  place  certain 
for  the  conduct  of  referee  proceedings. 
So  far  as  it  went,  this  amendment  rep- 
resented an  improvement. 

Third.  An  amendment  was  added 
which  provides  that  an  applicant  for 
registration  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
provisionally  unless  found  "to  be  quali- 
fied under  Stat^  law,"  This  lan.guage. 
considered  vague  by  many,  has  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  eliminating  provisional 
voting  as  authorized  in  the  House  version. 
In  other  words,  if  the  court  is  required 
to  make  a  decision  about  the  applicant's 
qualifications,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
reason  why  he  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  provisionally.  If  the  judge  finds 
that  he  is  qualified,  his  right  to  vot<>  will 
be  absolute  and  not  provisional. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  other  body 
made  no  change  whatever  with  respect 
to  the  ex  parte  proceeding  before  the 
referee  or  with  respect  to  the  irrebuttable 
presumption.    As  currently  written,  the 


b:ll  make.';  available  to  a  citizen  who  was 
n?ver  a  party  to  the  original  suit  an 
a-bilrary  ^resumption  which  so  far  as 
his  individual  case  is  concerned,  is  based 
o;i  no  evidence  and  which  is  subject  to 
iiD  rebuttal  by  the  defendant  registrar. 
Accordingly,  the  constitutional  question 
o'.  due  process  is  still  unresolved  and  can 
now  apparently  be  resolved  only  by  the 
courts  Undoubif^ly.  this  constitutional 
que.stion  will  be  ipsted  in  the  courts  as 
soon  as  the  plan  is  invoked. 

In  summary',  while  the  bill  has  been 
improved  by  the  other  body,  it  is  still 
legally  defective  in  several  material  as- 
pects. Even  if  it  were  wholly  without 
legal  defects,  and  even  if  we  are  to  as- 
sume that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  naked  power  to  so  legislate,  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  exercise  its  power  is 
distinctly  another  question.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  this  legislation  represents 
another  invasion  and  usurpation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States.  In 
t.nis  regard,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  States  of  the  South,  while  obviously 
tie  intended  victims,  are  not  the  only 
St.ates  to  which  this  u.surpation  extends. 
The  Enforcement  Acts  of  1870  and  1871 
were  aimed  at  the  Southern  States.  Yet, 
it  was  a  Northern  State,  that  is.  New 
York,  which  24  years  later  and  motivated 
by  the  sorry  experience  which  her  peo- 
ple had  endured  under  the  operation  of 
tie  act.  initiated  the  movement  to  repeal 
what  proved  to  be  unwi.se  and  unwork- 
able laws.     History  may  repeat  itself. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sauri  if  he  will  request  permis^^ion  for 
all  Members  to  extend  their  remarks 
t'efore  we  finish. 

Mr  BOLLING.     I  will  do  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   !Mr.  WierI. 

Mr,  V.TER.  Mi.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
civil  rieht.s  resolution  is  finally  before 
us  here  in  the  House  for  a  vote,  I  find 
myself  confronted  with  a  reluctant  vote. 
This  comes  as  a  result  of  my  best  evalu- 
ation upon  this  resolution.  But  at  least 
I  am  vciT.  \ery  much  dism.,ayed  as  to  how 
so  many  Members  of  the  Congress  could 
spend  so  many,  many  days  on  behalf  of 
SD  many,  many  citizens  of  this  Nation 
and  then  come  up  with  so  little.  Possi- 
bly this  bill  might  serve  as  lipservice 
cevice  in  a  campaign,  but  in  reality  this 
t'ill  does  not  serve  the  intended  purpose. 
I  am  verj'  keenly  disappointed  that  the 
till  comes  here  in  wiiat  I  term  a  rather 
vatered-down  condition.  At  least  I 
would  hate  to  be  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
cent  of  the  United  Stat.es  and  have  to 
campaign  on  this  legislation  as  one  of 
ray  accomplishments.  It  is  not  just  go- 
ing to  be  explained  away  as  easily  as 
that. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
because  I  know  the  committee  is  short 
on  time,  but  I  wanted  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment with  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr. 
O'Hara  ] . 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing the  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  provisional  voting  portion  of  HJi. 

8601. 

When  title  VI  of  H.R.  8601  was  under 
considerauon  by  this  House.  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  in  pan  provided: 

In  '.he  ca^e  of  any  application  fLed  20  or 
more  days  prior  to  an  election  which  Is  un- 
determined by  the  time  .jf  such  election,  the 
court  siiali  issue  an  order  authorizing  the 
applicant  to  vote  provlsional'.y. 

The  amendment  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  explained  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cd-ler  I . 
the  able  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Rogers  1,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  myself  prior  to  it5  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Nevertheless,  when  H  R.  8601  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  felt  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  insert  mto  this  paragraph  lan- 
guage to  reinforce  the  legislative  history 
in  the  House. 

Both  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dirkse>4.  who  offered 
the  -successful  Senate  amendment  to  the 
provisional  voting  paragraph,  and  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr  Johnson,  stated  during  the  debate 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  make  the 
bill  conform  to  the  legislative  history- 
made  in  the  Ho'ose  of  Representatives. 

The  majority  leader  said  that: 

The  Senate.  IT  tt  adopts  this  amendment  Is 
dc^ng  no  more  tixlay  than  what  those  Mem- 
bers oX  the  House — 

Referring  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  N^w  York 
I  Mr.  CellerI,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado Mr.  Rogers!,  and  myself — 
said  the  CHars  smendment  provided  at  the 
time. 

However,  two  questions  have  arisen 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  provi- 
sional votincr  paragraph,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate. 

The  first  has  to  do  wah  the  time  Within 
which  a  per.=on  seeking  an  order  permit- 
ting him  to  vote  provisionally  must  have 
attempted  to  register  with  the  local  offi- 
cials and  the  time  within  which  he  must 
have  applied  to  the  Federal  court. 

The  fear  had  been  e.xpres^ed  that  the 
provisional  voting  section,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  might  require  the  court,s  to 
permit  provisional  votint:  by  applicants 
who  had  not  even  attempted  to  register 
with  the  local  officials  within  the  time 
permitted  by  State  lav,-.  To  clarify  this 
point,  I  should  like  to  briefly  restate  the 
intention  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  with  regard  thereto. 

Before  an  order  providing  for  provi- 
sional voting  may  be  entered,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  the  applicant  has  attempted 
to  resrister  with  the  local  election  officials 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  State  law. 
If  he  has,  and  then  present.^  himself  to 
the  Federal  court  20  or  more  days  prior 
to  the  election  to  which  the  provisional 
voting  order  will  apply,  and  appears 
otherwise  qualified,  the  court  shall  issue 
such  order.    If  he  has.  and  then  presents 


himself  to  the  Federal  court  less  than  20 
days  prior  to  the  election  in  which  he 
seeka  to  vote  provisionally,  the  court,  in 
its  discretion,  may  issue  an  order  en- 
titlir^  him  to  vote  provisionally.  In 
short;,  the  20-day  period  referred  to  in 
the  provisional  voting  paragraph  of  title 
VI  applies  to  the  time  of  application  to 
the  court.  The  time  of  application  to 
local  officials  is  still  determined  by  SUte 
law. 

The  second  major  question  arising 
from  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  pro- 
visional voting  feature  of  title  VI  has  to 
do  with  the  method  by  which  the  quali- 
fications of  the  apphcant  fur  an  order 
enti-Jing  him  to  vote  provisionally  shall 
be  determined. 

PjX)visional  voting  is  provided  in  cases 
in  which  a  final  determination  of  the  ap- 
plicant's qualifications  has  not  yet  been 
made  If  a  final  determmation  of  his 
qualifications  has  been  made  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  order  authorizing  him  to 
vote  unconditionally,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  an  order  permitting  him  to  vote 
provisionally.  It  is.  therefore,  clear  that 
the  Senate  did  not  intend  by  its  amend- 
mer\t  to  provide  that  applicants  could 
vote  provisionallv  only  if  their  qualifi- 
cations had  already  been  finally  deter- 
mined. Such  an  intei-pretation  leads  to 
a  patently  ridiculous  result  and  is  totally 
unsupix)rted  by  the  record  made  in  the 
Sonaie. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  amendment 
was  to  assure  that  the  court  is  not  re- 
quired to  issue  orders  permitting  provi- 
sional voting  whether  or  not  the  appli- 
cant appears  to  pos.^ess  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  voting  under  State 
la-^. 

TJie  proviso  makes  it  clear  that  the 
couift  is  expected  to  examine  any  appli- 
cation it  receives  before  it  issues  an  order 
penbitting  the  applicant  to  vote  provi- 
sionjally.  Lines  4  through  7  on  page  18 
provide  that  an  applicant's  statement 
under  oath  "shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
as  to  his  age,  residence,  and  prior  efforts 
to  register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote." 
F^om  the  applicant's  sworn  statement 
a.s  to  these  matters  and  the  referee's 
report,  if  available,  the  court  can  readily 
determine  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
appears  to  possess  the  necessary  quali- 
fications under  State  law.  The  court 
then  should  issue  an  order  entitling  an 
applicant  to  vote  provisionally,  unless  it 
appears  from  an  examination  of  these 
documents  that,  imder  State  law.  he  is 
not  qualified  to  vote. 

The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the 
provisional  voting  portions  of  title  VI  is 
in  accord  both  with  the  intention  of  those 
who  offered  and  supported  the  provi- 
sional voting  amendment  in  the  House 
and  with  the  e.xpre.^scd  intent  of  those 
who  ofTered  and  supported  the  proviso 
in.'^arted  therein  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,    i  would  uke  to 

stale  for  tiic  Record  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
are  in  accord  with  my  understanding  of 
the  intention  of  the  provisional  voting 
portion   of  H.R.   8601,  and  it  is  in  ac- 


cordance with  my  imderstanding  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  added  thereto  by 
the  Dirksen  amendment  in  the  other 
body. 

Ml-.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  — -  ,i 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 
The   gentleman   from   Michigan   stated 
that  imder  the  provisional  voting  para- 
graph of  title  VI.  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  an  applicant  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing him  to  vote  provisionally  must 
have  attempted  to  register  with  the  local 
officials   witlim   the   time    permitted    by 
State    law.      Did    the    gentleman    fjom 
Michigan,  when  he  said  this,  assume  tliat 
a  Federal  court  fmding  of  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimmation  in  vi  tmg  had 
been  made  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the 
closing  of  re^'istration  imder  State  law? 
Mr    OHARA  of  Michigan.     That   is 
correct     I  assumed  that  the  finding  of  a 
pattern    or    practice    had    preceded    the 
closing  of  registration  under  State  law. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.     If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further     Does  the  'gentleman  from 
Micliigan  contemplate  that  an  applicant 
before  the  Federal  ccurt  must  have  at- 
tempted to  register  within  the  time  per- 
mitted by  State  law  even  when  registra- 
tion  has  been   closed   before   the  court 
finds  the  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michis'an  When  a 
court  finds  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination It  has  also,  in  effect,  found 
that  it  would  have  been  futile  for  the  ap- 
plicant to  have  attempted  to  register  at 
any  time  prior  thereto,  and,  if  registra- 
tion has  already  closed,  tlie  applicant  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  meet  any  such 
requirement  after  the  finding  of  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  di.<;cnmination 

Since  this  is  a  suit  in  equity,  equitable 
doctrines  should  apply,  including  the  rule 
that  persons  asking  relief  need  not  have 
attempted  a  clearly  futile  act  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  receiving  relief  This 
principle  was  recognized  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate.  I  believe  that  the  court  could 
and  should  examine  the  circumstances  in 
each  case  and  not  exact  a  reqmrement  of 
prior  application  to  the  local  ofificials 
within  the  time  permitted  by  State  law 
under  the  fact  situation  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  interpre- 
tation that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
places  upon  the  provisional  voting  por- 
tion of  H  R.  8601  is  highly  important, 
and  also  important  is  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  who  now  has  the 
floor  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay],  because  it  would  be  the 
criteria  that  will  govern  the  courts  in 
their  interpretation  of  these  sections. 

■Under  the  provisional  voting  para- 
graph as  it  now  reads  and  as  we  intended 
it  to  be  interpreted  when  we  presented 
it  to  the  House,  the  20-day  time  period 
does  not  affect  registration  periods  set 
by  State  law,  as  I  imderstand  it,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  will  agree, 
and  has  relevance  only  with  regard  to 
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the  time  within  which  an  applicant  ap- 
peal's before  the  referee  to  seek  redress. 
Am  icorrecf 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is  In 
accordance  with  my  understanding. 

Mr  CELLER.  The  language  added  by 
th«  other  body  does  not  require  a  final 
dftermination  of  the  applicants  qualifi- 
cations under  State  law  before  an  order 
entitling  him  to  vote  provisionally  is  is- 
sued. The  effect  of  the  proviso  is  to 
avoid  any  inference  that  the  court  is 
required  to  issue  an  order  permitting 
provisional  votmg  to  a  person  obviously 
not  qualified  under  State  law 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I 
will  state  that  is  in  accordance  with  my 
undersUnding  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
House  will  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  thus  bill,  and  that  we  will  take 
a  step  forward  in  our  fight  for  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

CtNraAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  le^^islative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  resolution  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  stip- 
port  this  legislation  for  civil  rights.  The 
right  to  vote  is  a  sacred  right  of  all 
Americans  and  should  be  denied  to  none. 

I  regret  that  this  bill  has  neglected 
two  important  fields,  one  being  that  of 
the  rights  of  American  soldiers  to  vote. 
The  privilege  is  denied  to  thousands  In 
this  case  both  colored  and  white  citi- 
zens are  foreclosed  from  exercising  their 
franchise. 

The  other  area  of  neglect  is  the  citi- 
zen of  the  District  of  Columbia.  You  will 
recall.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  grant  the.se  rights  to  the  dis- 
franchised citizen  of  our  Federal  city.  It 
was  ruled  out  of  order  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee claimed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  required  to  grant  these  rights. 
I  claimed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
gress now  has  constitutional  authority. 
I  still  maintain  that  F>osition. 

I  am  pleased  that  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  constitutional  amendment. 
I  shall  support  it  if  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

I  fear,  however,  a  long  and  costly  road 
ahead  for  the  constitutional  amendment. 
I  claim  we  could  pa.ss  proper  legisla- 
tion now  to  give  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  rirht  to  vote  for  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  representation  in  the  Congress. 

I  tliink  this  siiould  be  done  now.  I 
would  support  representation  with  full 
powers  in  the  House  and  have  the  bill  go 
to  the  Senate  and  permit  them  to  include 
a  member  of  tlieir  body  with  such  powers 
and  ritrhts  as  they  might  legislate  Why 
deny  the  rlchts  to  vote  this  year,  a  pres- 
idential year,  to  those  now  disfranchised 
in  the  District? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  practiced  law  30  years 
before    coming    to    the    Congress.     The 
queiition  of  law  as  to  Uic  powers  of  Con- 
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eress  over  the  Capital  City  has  fascinated 
me  I  have  studied  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional question  carefully  I  am  con- 
vinced what  I  advocate  can  be  done  I 
submit  to  the  House  and  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a  memorandum  of  law 
I  have  prepared.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  it  with  my  remaiks. 

MKMOK  ^  NDT'M 
QUesTlON     PREbE.NTED 

Whether  Congress,  without  a  consiitu- 
Uonal  amendment,  has  the  right  to  grant 
citizens  of  the  District  ol  Columbia  the  right 
to  vote  in  national  elections  and  Uj  hai.e  rep- 
resentation In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

r  ACTUAL    BACKGROUI*D 

Article  I.  section  8,  clause  17  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
Conip-esg  shall  have  the  pc  wer  to  exprcise 
excHialve  legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoe.  er 
over  such  District  (not  rxceeding  10  miles 
square »  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congres.'^  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  " 

In  1788  and  1789.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
ceded  territory  to  the  Ft^errn  Government 
and  Congress,  by  arts  wlilch  were  approved 
on  July  16  1790.'  and  March  3.  1791,'  estab- 
lished the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was 
finally  proclaimed  to  be  the  national  capital 
after  the  national  elections  of  1800  Jun.?- 
dlction  over  the  District  of  Columbia  vested 
Jn  the  United  States  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  1800  {United  States  v.  Hammond, 
1.  Ct  CC    15   (1801)  ) 

The  city  of  Washington  was  made  a  mu- 
nicipality by  act  of  Congre.8s  In  1802^  That 
form  of  government  continued  until  1817, 
when  Congress  established  a  territorial  form 
of  goverTmient  for  the  D  strict  of  Ctolumbla 
This  form  of  government  lasted  for  approxi- 
mately 3  years,  after  which  a  temporary 
commission  form  of  government  was  In- 
stalled; by  act  of  Congress  in  1878,'  the 
present  commission  form  of  government  was 
established  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  this  present  form  of  government,  all 
legislative  powers  with  respect  to  District 
affairs  are  retained  by  Congress,  while  an 
executive  board  of  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  Is  vested  with  ordi- 
nance powers. 

DlsUlct  citizens  voted  in  the  national  elec- 
Uons  of  1792.  1796.  and  1800,  but  have  not 
participated  In  any  national  election  since 
the  election  of  1800.  Under  the  territorial 
form  of  government  established  by  the  act 
of  1871.  the  District  was  given  a  delegate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives;  this  act  was 
superseded,  howe\'cr.  by  the  act  of  1878.  and 
In  consequence  the  District  lost  Its  last  ves- 
tige of  any  form  of  national  representation. 

APPLICABI-E  LAW  AND  ARGUMENT 

/.  Status  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  to  "State" 
A  The  Hepburn  cafe:  The  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  by  the 
electors  in  each  State  (art.  I.  sec  2,  of  the 
Constitution),  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States 
(amendment  17  of  the  Constitution  rf  the 
United  States),  and  the  President  and  Vice 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  are  chosen  by 
electors  who  are  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  i  art  IT.  sec  1). 
Proponents  cf  the  \iew  that  It  requires  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  errant  cltls^ens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  rleht  to  vote 
in  national  elections  and  to  have  national 
representation  In  the  Conpress  argue  that 
because   Representatives.    Senators,    and   the 


> 1  Stat.  139  (1790). 

>1  Stat.  214  (1791). 

*U£.  V.  Simms  (1  C.R    252,  266  (1803)) 

•2  Stat.  103,  104  1 1801). 


President  and  Vice  Pre&ident  are  chosen, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  citizens 
of  the  several  States,  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Coiumbia  cajinot  exercise  these  rights  be- 
cause they  are  not  citizens  of  a  "State"  within 
the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Con- 
sutution.  This  view  rests  squarely  on  the 
decision  of  Hepburn  v.  EUzey  (2  Cr.  445 
(1805)  )   and  its  progeny. 

In  the  Hepburn  c:se  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tlie  United  States  vms  confronted  with  the 
question  of  whether  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  could  maintain  an  action  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Virginia  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  limited  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  CDurts  to  cases  between  a  citizen  of 
the  Slate  in  which  the  suit  is  brought  and  a 
citizen  of  another  State.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, In  an  extremely  brief  opinion,  held 
that  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  not  citizens  of  a  State  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term  as  used  In  the  act  of  Con- 
gress conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  circuit 
courts.  In  interpreting  the  term  "State." 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  made  note  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  Constitution  Members  of  the 
House  were  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  that  the  Senate  was  com- 
posed of  Senators  from  each  State,  and  from 
that  he  concluded  that  the  term  "State"  as 
used  In  the  Constitution  designates,  and  is 
limited  to,  a  member  of  the  Union  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion, 
however,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  prophetically 
commented: 

"It  Is  true  that  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  that  particular  District  which 
is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress.  It 
is  CTtraordlnary  that  the  courts  of  the  Ur.lted 
States,  which  are  open  to  aliens,  and  to  the 
citl!5en8  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  should 
be  closed  upon  them.  But  this  is  a  subject 
for  legislative,  not  for  judicial,  consideration" 
(2  Cr    at  4521. 

Careful  examination  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Hepburn  v.  Ellzey,  supra, 
thus  discloses  that  proponents  of  the  neces- 
sity for  constitutional  amendment  (to  per- 
mit citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
vote  In  national  elections  and  to  have  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress)  are  relying  upon 
a  decision  In  which  the  question  of  whether 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
citizens  of  a  "State"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "State"  as  osed  In  the  Constitution 
was  not  before  the  Court.  The  decision  In- 
terpreting the  term  "State"  as  used  in  a 
statute,  therefore,  does  not  interpret  the 
term  "State"  as  used  In  the  (Dciislltxrtion 
and  is,  clearlv    rubject  '■:'  the  maxim: 

"That  general  expressions.  In  everv  opin- 
ion, are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
case  in  which  those  expressions  are  tjsed 
If  they  go  beyond  the  case,  they  may  be 
respected,  but  ought  not  to  control  a  Judg- 
ment In  a  subsequent  suit,  when  the  very- 
point  Is  presented  for  decision"  i  Chief  Jus-, 
tlce  Marsha;:,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia  (6 
Wheat    264    3'h9   (1821)  )  ) 

B  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
case  In  the  century  and  a  half  since  Hep- 
b^im  V  Fllzey.  svpra.  th(?re  has  been  some 
slenilicant  disaereement  with  the  views 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  expressed  In 
that  case.  In  Watson  v  Brcwks  (13  P.  540, 
643-544  (18821),  for  exi^mple.  the  Court, 
m  reluctantly  follcwliie  Hepburn  v  EUzey, 
su]yra.  commented' 

"But  It  is  very  doubtful  If  this  ruling 
would  now  be  made  if  the  question  was  one 
of  first  impression;  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
It  mav  yet  be  reviewed   and  overthrown. 

"By  It.  and  upon  a  narrow  and  technical 
construction  of  the  word  "State"  unsup- 
ported by  any  argument  worthy  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  judee  who  announced 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  large  and  trow- 
ing population  of  American  citiaeris  -esident 
In  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  and  the  eight 
territories  of  the  United  States  are  deprived 
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oi  the  privilege  accorded  to  all  other  Ameri- 
can citizens,  as  well  as  aliens,  of  going  Into 
the  national  courts  when  obUged  to  assert 
or  deJend  their  legal  rights  away  from  home. 
Indeed,  in  the  language  of  the  court  In  Hep- 
burn and  Dunda.f  v.  Ellzey .  supra,  they  may 
well  say  'It  Is  extraordinary  that  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  open  to 
aliens,  and  to  the  citizens  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  should  be  closed  upon  them.' 
But  so  long  as  this  ruling  remains  In  force, 
the  Judgment  of  this  court  must  be  governed 
by  it." 

Much  more  recently,  and  far  more  sig- 
nificantly, Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  with  whom 
Mr.  Justice  Murphy  concurred.  In  National 
Mutual  Insurance  Co^  v.  Tideu-ater  Transfer 
Co.  Inc.  (337  U  S  582.  69  3  Ct  1173  (1939)  i  . 
tafclng  exception  to  the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  Hepburn  v  Ellzey.  supra. 
stated 

■■Marshall's  view  of  the  1739  act.  Iterated 
In  his  later  dictum.  Corporation  of  .Vptr  Or- 
leans V.  Wmter  (1  Wheat.  91.  94.  4  L.  ed. 
44);  cf  Sere  v.  Pitot  (6  Cranch  332,  336.  3 
L.  ed  .  249),  has  been  consistently  adhered 
to  in  judicial  interpretation  of  later  con- 
gressional grants  of  Jurisdiction  And  by 
accretion,  the  rule  of  the  Hepburn  case  has 
acquired  the  force  of  a  considered  deter- 
mination that,  within  the  meaning  of  ar- 
ticle m.  sec  2.  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
not  a  State"  and  its  citizens  are  therefore 
not  citizens  of  any  State  within  the  ar- 
ticle's meanings.' 

•      .  *  •  •  • 

"However,  nothing  but  naked  precedent, 
the  great  age  of  the  Hepburn  ruling,  and 
the  prestige  of  Marshall's  name,  supports 
Buch  a  result.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any- 
one could  be  found  who  now  would  write 
into  the  Constitution  such  an  unjust  and 
discriminatory  exclusion  of  District  citizens 
from  the  Federal  coxirt^  All  of  the  reasons 
set  forth  for  allowing  District  citizens  a  fur- 
tive access  tn  Federal  courts,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  should  enter  freely 
and  fully  bs  other  citizens  and  even  aliens 
do. 

"Precedent  of  course  is  not  lightly  to  be 
disregarded,  even  In  the  greater  fluidity  of 
decision  which  the  process  of  constitutional 
adjudication   concededly  affords. 

'And  Marshall's  sponsorship  in  such  mat- 
ters al^vays  is  weighty.  But  when  long  ex- 
perience has  disclosed  the  fallacy  of  a  rul- 
ing, time  has  shown  its  injustice,  and  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  technicality  the  only  effect 
of  which  is  to  perjsetuate  inequity,  hardship 
and  wrong,  those  are  the  circumstances 
which  this  Court  rep)eatedly  has  said  call 
for  reexamination  of  prior  decisions.  If 
those  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  any  case, 
they  are  In  this  one, 

"The  Hepburn  decision  was  made  before- 
time,  through  later  decisions  here.  h:ul  de- 
stroved  its  basic  premise  and  at  the  beginning 
of  Marshall's  Judicial  career,  when  he  had 
hardly  started  his  great  work  of  expounding 
the  Constitution.  The  very  brevity  of  the 
opinion  and  its  groundings,  especially  in  their 
ambiguity,  show  that  the  master  h.ind. 
which  later  made  his  work  immortal,  faltered 

"The  sole  reason  Marshall  'assigned  for  the 
decision  was  a  conviction  that  the  members 
of  the  American  Confederacy  only  are  the 
States  contemplated  in  the  Constitution,"  a 
conviction  resulting  as  he  said  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  use  of  that  word  in  the 
charter  to  determine  whether  Columbia  Is 
a  State  In  the  sense  of  that  instrument  '  2 
Cranch  445,  at  page  452,  2  L  Ed  332.  'When 
the  same  term  which  has  been  used  plainly 
In  this  limited  sense  i  as  designating  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union)  in  the  articles  respecting 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments.  Is 
also  employed  in  that  which  respects  the  Ju- 
dicial department,  it  must  be  understood  as 
retaining  the  sense  originally  given  to  It' 
(Ibid.)". 


In  National  Mutual  In.'^urance  Co.  v.  Tide- 
u-ater Transfer  Co  .  supra,  the  Supreme  Court 
wt\a  confronted  squarely  with  the  Issue  of 
whether  Congress  could  constitutionally  ex- 
tend the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia  to  actions  by  a 
cltlEen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  against 
a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  Congress,  in 
1940.  had  enacted  a  statute  conferring  Jurls- 
dictU)n  upon  Federal  courts  in  actions  be- 
twaen  citizens  of  different  States,  or  citizens 
of  \he  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  or  Alaska,  and  any  State  or  Terrt- 
torf  '•  The  plaintiff,  a  resident  of  the  Dls- 
triat  of  Columbia,  had  commenced  an  action 
In  the  US  District  Court  for  Maryland  for  a 
money  Judgment  arising  out  oX  an  insurance 
contract. 

The  di.=;trict  court  Judge,  whose  Judgment 
waa  later  afBrmed  on  appeal  by  a  divided 
court  of  appeals,  concluded  that,  while  the 
action  met  the  Jurisdictional  requirements 
of  the  congressional  act,  it  did  not  comply 
witii  the  diversity  requirements  of  the  Con- 
sticutlon,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  action. 
Th«  Supreme  Court,  by  a  divided  Court. 
Reversed.  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  and  Mr. 
Juaitlce  Murphy,  constituting  two-flfths  of 
thel  majority,  voted  to  overrule  Hepburn  v 
Elliey,  supra,  and  concluded  that  the  Dls- 
trlat  of  Columbia  was  a  State  within  the 
meaning  of  the  diversity  clause,  article  HI, 
section  2,  of  the  Constitution.  The  remain- 
ing members  of  the  majority,  however,  Mr. 
Justtlce  Jackson,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  and  Mr, 
Justice  Burton,  rejected  this  argument,  and 
refused  to  overrule  the  Hepburn  case,  but 
concluded  that  Congress  constitutionally  had 
the]  power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  respect  to  the  matter  under 
review,  and  thus  gave  life  to  the  prophetic 
woiids  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Hepburn 
V  Sllzey,  In  which  he  ^lad  said  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  for  legislative,  and  not  for 
Judicial,   consideration. 

II    Article  I.  section  8,  clause  17 

A(.  Plenary  power  to  legislate:  The  Dls- 
trlclt  of  Columbia  is  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.*  By 
vlrl  ue  of  article  I.  section  8.  clause  17.  of  the 
Cor,stltutlon.  Congress  possesses  "the  com- 
bined powers  of  a  general  and  a  State  gov- 
erntnent"  over  the  District  [Stoutenburgh  v 
HeUnick.  129  U.S.  141,  147,  9  S.  Ct.  256 
(1889i).  The  power  conferred  by  this 
article  Is  plenary  (O'Donoghue  v.  United 
State:^,  289  U.S.  516.  53  S.  Ct.  740  (1933)). 
Thip  plenary  power  has  been  recognized  in 
nurnerous  decisions  of  both  the  courts  of 
appieal  and  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
Grett/ier  v.  WHght  (75  F.  742,  756  (C.A  6. 
1896)).  Circuit  Judge  Taft,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  after 
recljting  the  foregoing  clause  and  outlining 
the]  organization  of  the  District  under  It. 
said : 

"It  was  meet  that  so  p>owerful  a  sover- 
eigttty  should  have  a  local  habitation  the 
character  of  which  It  might  absolutely  con- 
trol, and  the  government  of  which  It  should 
not  share  with  the  States  In  whose  territory 
It  axercised  but  a  limited  sovereignty,  su- 
preme, it  IS  true,  in  cases  where  It  could  be 
exeicised  at  all,  but  much  restricted  In  the 
field  of  its  operation.  The  object  of  the  grant 
of  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  was, 
thePefore.  national  In  the  highest  sense,  and 
the  city  organized  under  the  grant  became 
the  city,  not  of  a  State,  not  of  a  district,  but 
of  a  nation  In  the  same  article  which 
granted  the  powers  of  exclusive  legislation 
over  Its  seat  of  government  are  conferred  all 
the  other  great  powers  which  make  the  Na- 
tion, including  the  power  to  borrow  money 
on  tile  credit  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
be    a     strict     constructionist,     Indeed,     who 


■•  This  was  later  reenacted  by  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Judicial  Code,  28  U.S.C,  sec.  1332. 
'iStat.  130,  sec.  1  (1790). 


should  deny  to  CJongress  the  exercise  of  this 
latter  power  In  furtherance  of  that  of  or- 
ganizing and  maintaining  a  proper  local  gov- 
ernment and  maintaining  a  proper  local 
government  at  the  seat  of  government  Each 
Is  for  a  national  purpose,  and  the  one  may 
be  used  In  aid  of  the  other." 

In  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States,  supra,  the 
Supreme  Court,  faced  with  the  issue  of 
whether  Congress  constitutionally  had  the 
power  to  reduce  the  rate  of  compensation 
to  Judges  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  held 
that  courts  In  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
constitutional  courts  within  the  meaning  of 
article  in  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
subject  to  Its  provisions.  The  majority  of 
the  court  noted,  however,  that  Congress 
could,  under  Its  power  to  legislate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  extend  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  sitting  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  matters  over  which  purely 
constitutional  courts  could  not  take  cogni- 
zance.   The  court  said: 

In  paling  with  the  District,  Congress 
possesses  the  powers  which  t>elong  to  It  In 
respect  of  territory  within  a  State,  and  also 
the  powers  of  a  State  (Keller  v.  Potomac  Elec. 
Potoer  Co.  (261  US  428,  442,  443,  43  S.  Ct. 
445.  448,  67  L  ed  731)).  'In  other  words." 
this  court  there  said.  It  possesses  a  dual 
authority  over  the  District,  and  may  clothe 
the  courts  of  the  District,  not  only  with  the 
Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Federal  courts  in 
the  several  States,  but  which  such  authority 
as  a  State  may  confer  on  her  courts  [Kendall 
V.  United  States  (12  Pet.  524.  619,  9  L  ed 
1181)).  Instances  in  which  congressional 
enactments  have  been  sustained  which  con- 
ferred powers  and  placed  duties  on  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  an  exceptional  and  advisory 
character  are  found  in  Butteru:orth  v. 
[United  States  ex  rel.]  Hoe  (112  U.S.  50.  60. 
5  S.  Ct.  25.  28  L  ed.  656);  United  States  v 
Duell  (172  US.  576.  19  S  Ct  286,  43  L.  ed 
559):  and  Baldwin  Co.  v.  Howard  Co.  (256 
U.S.  35,  41  S  Ct.  405,  65  L  Ed  816)  Subject 
to  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  in  the 
amendments  and  In  the  original  Constitu- 
tion. Congress  has  as  much  power  to  vest 
courts  of  the  District  with  a  variety  of  Juris- 
diction and  powers  as  a  State  legislature  has 
in  conferring  Jurisdiction  on  Its  courts'"  lat 
545) 

B.  Limitations  of  plenary  p>ower  By  vir- 
tue of  the  plenary  pxjwer  vested  In  Congress 
by  article  I.  section  8.  clause  17  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress  may  legislate  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  all  cases  whatsoever, 
provided  that  In  exercising  its  power  Congress 
does  not  authorize  a  denial  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  any  constitu- 
tional guarantee  "not  plainly  Inapplicable" 
(O'Donoghue  v.  United  States,  supra  (at 
539 )) . 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution,  Its  history,  or 
the  original  amendments  can  Justify  the 
assertion  that  citizens  of  the  District  may 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  con-  ,, 
stltutlonal  grants  of  life,  liberty,  property.  ' 
or  the  privilege  of  a  Jury  trial  In  criminal 
cases  iCallan  v.  Wilson.  127  US  540,  550.  8  S 
Ct.  1301  (1888)).  To  the  contrary,  every- 
thing In  the  Constitution.  Its  history,  and  its 
amendments  Justifies  the  assertion  that  citi- 
zens of  the  District  are  to  be  accorded  every 
right  and  every  privilege  accorded  by  the  Con- 
sltuatlon  to  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
Thus.  In  Downes  v.  Bidwell  (182  U.S.  244. 
260-261,  21  S.  Ct  770  (1901)),  Mr  Justice 
Brown  said : 

"This  District  had  been  a  part  of  the  States 
of  M.iryland  and  Virginia.  It  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
United  States  The  Constitution  had  attached 
to  It  Irrevocably.  There  are  stepw  which 
can  never  be  taken  backward  The  tie  that 
bound  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
to  the  Constitution  could  not  be  dl.ssolved. 
without  at  least  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  a  formal  separa- 


tion. The  mere  cession  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Federal  Government  re- 
llnqulfhed  the  authority  of  the  Stiites.  but 
U  did  not  take  It  out  of  the  United  States  or 
from  under  the  aegis  of  the  Constitution 
Neither  party  had  ever-MWisented  to  that  con- 
struction of  the  cession  If,  before  the  Dis- 
trict was  set  off.  Congress  had  passed  an  un- 
constitutional act  affecting  the  Inhabitants, 
it  would  have  been  void.  If  done  after  the 
District  was  created.  It  would  have  been 
equally  void;  In  other  words.  Congress  could 
not  do  Indirectly,  by  carving  out  the  Dis- 
trict, what  It  could  not  do  directly.  Tlie 
District  still  remained  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  proUcted  by  the  Constitution.  In- 
deed. It  would  have  been  a  fanciful  con- 
struction to  hold  that  territory  which  had 
been  once  a  part  of  the  United  States  ceased 
to  be  such  by  being  ceded  directly  to  the 
Federal   Government." 

To  the  same  effect,  eee  O'Donoghue  v. 
United  States  (at  540)  wherein  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  stated: 

"It  Is  Impwrtant  to  bear  constantly  In  mind 
that  the  District  was  made  up  of  portions 
of  two  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union, 
and  was  not  taken  out  of  the  Union  by  the 
cession.  Prior  thereto  Its  Inhabitants  were 
entitled  to  all  the  rlghu.  guaranties,  and 
immunities  of  the  Constitution,  among 
which  was  the  right  to  have  their  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  heard  and 
determined  by  Federal  courts  created  under, 
and  vested  with  the  Judicial  power  conferred 
by.  article  III  We  think  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  cession  stripped  them  of 
these  rtghta.  and  that  It  was  Intended  that 
at  the  Tery  seat  of  the  National  Government 
the  people  should  be  less  fortified  by  the 
guaranty  of  an  independent  Judiciary  than 
In  other  parts  of  the  Union." 

The  nature  of  plenary  poWer  of  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
fully  recogrileed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
National  Mutual  Insurance  Co  v  TidevMter 
Transfer  Co  .  supra.  In  that  case,  as  pointed 
out  hereinabove.  Congress  extended  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  Federal  courts  In  the  several 
States  to  actions  between  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  citizens  of  the 
,»veral  States  While  two  of  the  Justices 
sustained  the  validity  of  the  leglflatlon,  on 
the  ground  that  the  District  of  ColumbU 
was  a  State  (thus  bringing  the  leelslaUon 
within  the  purview  of  article  III),  three 
Justices.  Jack.son,  Black  and  Burton,  con- 
cluded that  the  legislation  was  constitu- 
tional, and  authorized  by  virtue  of  the 
plenary  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Mr  Justice  Jackson, 
writing  an  opinion  in  which  Jvistlces  Black 
and  Burton  Joined,  stated: 

••It  U  elementary  that  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  for  the  welfare  of 
the  District  Includes  both  power  and  duty 
to  provide  Its  Inhabitants  and  citizens  with 
courts  adequate  to  adjudge  not  only  con- 
troversies among  themselves  but  also  their 
claims  against,  as  well  as  suits  brought  by, 
citizens  of  the  various  States.  It  long  has 
been  held  that  Congress  may  clothe  District 
of  Columbia  courts  not  only  with  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  powers  of  Federal  authority 
as  a  State  mav  confer  on  her  courts  (Ken- 
dall V  United' States  rr  rel  Stokes  (12  Pet. 
524,  619,  9  L  ed  1181):  Capital  Traction  Co. 
V  Hof  (174  US  1.  19  S  Ct  .'SSO,  43  L.  ed. 
873).  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States  (289  U.S, 
516,  63  S  Ct.  740.  77  L.  ed.  1356).  The  de- 
fendant here  does  not  challenge  the  power 
of  Congrers  to  assure  Justice  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  by  means  of  Prderal  Inrtru- 
mentalltlep.  or  to  empower  a  Federal  court 
wlt.hln  the  District  to  run  Its  process  to  sum- 
mon defendants  here  from  any  part  of  the 
country.  And  no  reapon  has  been  advanced 
why  a  special  statutory  coiu-t  for  cfitcs  at 
DU.trlct  citizens  could  not  be  authorlaed  to 
proceed    elsewhere   in   the   United   SU.tes    to 


sit,  where  necessary*  or  proper,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Congress  toward  District 
citizens. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Unless    we    are   to   deny  to   Congress   the 

same  choice  of  means  throtigh  which  to 
go\'em  the  District  of  Columbia  tliai  we  have 
held  It  to  have  Ln  exercising  other  legisla- 
tive powers  enumerated  in  the  same  article, 
we  cannot  hold  that  Congress  lacked  the 
power  It  sought  to  exercise  In  the  act  be- 
fore us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•'We  conclude  that  where  Congress  In  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  under  article  I  finds 
it  necessary  to  provide  those  on  whom  its 
power  is  exerted  with  access  to  some  kind  of 
court  or  tribunal  for  determination  of  con- 
troversies that  are  within  the  traditional 
concept  of  the  Justiciable.  It  may  open  the 
regular  Federal  courts  to  them  regardless  of 
lack  of  diversity  of  citizenship.  The  basis  of 
the  holdings  we  have  discussed  Is  that  when 
Congress  deerns  that  for  such  purposes  It 
owes  a  forum  to  claimants  and  trustees.  It 
may  execute  Us  power  In  this  manner.  The 
Congress,  with  equal  Justification  apparently 
considers  that  It  also  owes  such  a  forum  to 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
execution  of  its  power  and  duty  under  the 
same  article.  We  do  not  see  how  the  one' 
could  be  sustained  and  the  other  denied. 

"•We  therefore  hold  that  Congress  may 
exert  Its  power  to  govern  the  Dl.^trtct  of 
Columbia  by  Imposing  the  Judicial  function 
of  adjudicating  Justiciable  controversies  on 
the  regular  Federal  courts  which  under  the 
Constitution  it  has  the  power  to  ordain  and 
establish  and  which  it  may  Invest  with  Ju- 
risdiction and  from  which  It  may  withhold 
Jurisdiction  "In  the  exact  degrees  and  char^--^ 
acter  which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for 
the  public  good."  (Lockcrty  v.  Phillips  (319 
U.S.  182.  187,  63  S.  Ct.  1019,  1022.  87  L  ed 
1339)  )•" 

Framed  In  Its  broad  perspective,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 
In  National  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  v.  Tide- 
water Transfer  Co.,  supra,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  In  that  case,  gave 
complete  recognition  to  the  full  breadth  of 
the  plenary  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  all  cases 
whatsoever.  In  sustaining  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  of  Congress,  which  vested 
Jurisdiction  over  suits  between  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  citizens  of 
States  In  Federal  courts  sitting  outside  the 
District  of  Coliunbla.  the  court  gave  explicit 
cognizance  to  the  cmcept  that  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  entitled  to  all 
those  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
which  the  Constitution  secured  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  Stat.es  and  to  the  further 
concept  that  mere  cession  of  territory  bv  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryhmd  could  noi. 
and  did  not.  strip  citizens  of  the  Uniteri 
States  (Who  had  been  citizens  of  Maryland 
aiid  Virginia)  of  these  same  rights.  To  do 
this,  the  Supreme  Court  found,  that  Con- 
gress, under  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17, 
not  only  had  the  right  to  carry  the  effects  of 
Its  legislation  f^r  the  District  of  Columbia 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  also  that  Congress  under  this 
arUcle  could  add  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral courts  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  In  effect  extend  Jurlsdlctlnn  of  those 
courts  which  was  otherwise  limited  by  article 
III  of  the  Constitution. 

CONCLUSION 

Under  its  plenary  power  to  legislate  for 
the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia.  Congress  possesses 
powers  which  belong  to  It  in  respect  of  ten-1- 
tory  within  a  i^tate.  and  al-o  the  powers  of 
a  SUte.  In  the  exercise  of  it--;  absolute  s^.v- 
ereignty.  Congress  treats  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Just  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  treat  the  territory  which  Is  subieet  to 
their  Jurisdiction.  This  was  Intended  ar.d 
recognii«d  by  the  framers  of  the  ConsUtu- 


tlon.  See.  for  example.  Federalist  No.  43, 
wherein  Mr    Madison  stated 

"The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete 
authority  at  tl:e  seal  of  government  carries 
lis  own  evidence  with  it.  It  is  a  power  exer- 
cised by  every  legiflature  of  the  Union,  I 
might  say  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  Its  gen- 
eral supremacy." 

Under  Its  plenary  power  to  legislate  for 
the  District  of  Coliimbia,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enact  all  legislation  necessary  to 
secure  for  citizens  of  the  District  of  C.  ium- 
bia  those  rights  which  they  would  otherwise 
enjoy,  had  the  terri*-ory  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia remained  a  part  of  a  State.  See 
National  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  v.  Tidewater 
Transfer  Co..  supra.  This  includes  the 
power  to  legislate  to  grant  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  r.ghts  which  thi  y  had 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  cession  of  the  territory 
which  became  the  District  of  Columbia,  i.e.. 
the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections  and 
to  have  representation  In  Congress.  The 
bare  bones  of  an  ancient  precedent,  which 
has  been  subject  to  much  criticism  and 
very  little  critical  analysis,  obscures  this 
concl'uslon.  but  by  the  application  of  both 
logic  and  reasoned  law.  m.  set  forth  m  deci- 
sions subsequent  to  Hepburn  (said  decisions 
being  cited  herein ) .  the  conclusion  is  ine.s- 
capable  that  Congress,  by  legislation  under 
Its  plenary  power,  may  grant  suffrage  to 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
that  constitutional  amendment  ts  not  neces- 
sary. 

I  am  ?ure.  based  upon  the  authority  I 
have  cited,  no  court  would  disturb  legis- 
lation pas.sed  to  grant  the  rights  I  pro- 
pose. In  fact,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  courts  have  ."suggested  we  act. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  its  final 
form  the  Civil  Riphts  Act  of  1960  is  a 
disappointment.  It  is  based  on  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  problem,  seriously  re- 
stricts the  opport-anities  for  creative  ex- 
ecutive leadership,  and  underrates  the 
force  and  majesty  of  the  law. 

This  legislation  rests  on  a  question- 
able ma!Tic-wand  theory  that  the  exer- 
cise of  votmr  rights  will  prove  to  be  the 
"open  sesame"  of  all  other  civil  n.ehts. 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that 
our  human  relations  problems  touch 
most  facets  of  our  national  life  and  if 
one  accepts  the  premise  that  ou:  country 
cannot  afford  a  double  standard  in  its 
human  relations  it  follows  that  our  laws 
should  be  addressed  to  the  total  issue 
and  be  desiened  to  encourage  action  to- 
ward moderate  solutions  of  all  the  mam 
problems. 

The  issues  and  solutions  in  our  human 
relations  crisis  are  closely  mt-errelated 
and  it  is  plam  that  action— and  suc- 
ces.s — in  any  area  aflfcts  and  mfluenccs 
the  strugele  to  enlar:e  h'oman  n  hts  in 
other  areas.  For  instance,  who  would 
ceny  that  tlie  example  .set  in  i^rofessional 
and' amateur  sports  during  the  last  dec- 
ade has  not  had  unmeasurabie  influence 
en  the  course  of  events  m  housing,  edu- 
cation and  the  use  of  public  facilities? 

If  m  truth  our  laws  not  only  compel 
C'becience  to  certain  standards  but 
change  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
8,s  well,  we  have  ,-urely  erred  m  narrow- 
tog  the  scope  of  this  ktjislation.  It  is 
plain.  I  think,  that  the  one  unanswer- 
t.ble  argument  available  to  the  southern 
moderate  is  has  contention  that  respect 
for  the  law  mast  override  all  other  con- 
eiderations. 

Consequently,  althouirh  this  act  will 
liave  some  moral  force,  its  impact  will 
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be  limited  by  the  final,  narrow  dimen- 
sions of  the  bUl.  It  is  also  easy  to  pre- 
dict from  our  experience  with  the  1957 
act  that  the  voting  rights  provisions  of 
this  legislation  will  in  son^e  States  serve 
only  as  an  invitation  tct^lawsuits  and 
further  State  legislation-^jdesigned  to 
make  voting  more  difficult. 

The  manifold  problems  we  face  in  the 
area  of  human  relations  will  yield  only 
as  moderate  opinion  is  strengthened, 
and  as  public  opinion  Is  reenforced  by 
the  enactment  of  wisely  conceived  laws. 
We  should,  in  my  opinion,  tackle  the 
whole  problem  rather  than  to  put  our 
faith  in  the  pious  assumption  that  all 
will  be  well  once  the  millenium  of  uni- 
versal sufferage  is  reached. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  made  some 
minor  amendments  to  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  of  1960  does  not  remove  from 
this  legislation  the  dangers  it  threatens 
to  American  freedoms. 

It  provides  a  threat  to  the  ballot  box 
of  America.  It  is  an  unconstitutional 
theft  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  control 
Its  own  elections.  Such  is  un-American 
and  I  predict  it  will  work  irreparable 
harm  to  our  present  system  of  free  elec- 
tions. Once  we  lose  free  elections  we 
lose  the  American  way.  Look  at  what 
is  happening  in  Korea  and  look  at  Cuba. 
You  say  it  cannot  happen  here.  We  saw 
bayonets  at  Little  Rock  and  many  years 
there  were  bayonets  at  elections  in  my 
own  State.  We  do  not  want  those  days 
to  come  again. 

We  do  not  need  any  civil  rights  legis- 
lation this  year.  We  need  racial  peace, 
open  and  honest  lines  of  communication, 
and  a  concerted  effort  to  stop  the  trend 
toward  hatred,  mistrust,  and  turmoil 
that  this  and  other  legislation  of  a 
political  nature  have  spurred  on.  Some 
will  be  led  to  believe  that  this  legislation 
encourages  all  sorts  of  outbreaks:  others 
will  shudder  with  the  realization  that  an 
ambitious  district  attorney  or  Attorney 
General  can  use  this  legislation  as  a 
vehicle  of  havoc  and  trouble,  a  grab  for 
power. 

People  who  have  not  been  discrimi- 
nated against  have  been  told  they  were 
discriminated  against.  People  have 
been  called  second-class  citizens  who  are 
not  second-class  citizens.  None  of  this 
has  helped  racial  relations,  rather  it  has 
widened  the  breach.  The  continued 
emphasis  on  the  subject  of  race  rela- 
tions, aborted  and  colored  by  the  politi- 
cal objectives,  has  inspired  a  constant 
turmoil  in  race  relations.  The  papers 
are  full  of  it  every  day. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  and  all  civil  rights 
legislation  this  year  or  any  other  time. 
We  simply  do  not  need  it,  watered  up, 
watered  down,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate  there  was  a 
colloquy  among  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Celler),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
McCtjlloch]  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  to  the  provi- 
sional voting  section.  That  amendment 
appears  on  page  20  of  the  Senate  bin 
and  is  numbered  '•23." 


Obviously,  the  colloquy  was  planned 
in  advance  as  an  effort  to  establish  so- 
called    legislative    intent    to    guide    the 
courts  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visional voting  section.    I  take  vigorous 
exception  to  the  intent  as  expressed  in 
that  colloquy,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that   the   Senate   debate,    which   is   the 
best  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  clearly  demonstrates  a 
contrary  intent.    In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
New   York    I  Mr.   Lindsay],    the   gentle- 
man   from   Michigan    [Mr.    O'HaraI    in 
substance  replied  that,  in  order  to  vote 
provisionally,  it  was  not  nece.ssary  that 
the  applicant  had  previously  attempted 
to  register  and  had  been  denied  regis- 
tratiion.     He   based   his   answer   on   the 
theory  that,  inasmuch  as  the  court  had 
already  found  that  a  practice  or  pattern 
of  racial  discrimination  existed,  it  would 
have  been  futile  for  him  to  make  appli- 
cation for  registration  before  the  State 
registrar,   and   since   a   court   of   equity 
does  not  deny   relief  because   the  peti- 
tioner failed  to  perform  a  futile  act.  the 
court  could  grant  him  a  provisional  vote 
order  even  though  he  had  never  made 
timely  application  before  the  registrar. 

Not  only  is  such  reasoning  incon- 
sonant with  the  legislative  intent  re- 
flected in  the  debate  in  the  other  body, 
It  is  manifestly  In  conflict  with  the  sub- 
stantive language  and  procedural  pro- 
visions of  title  VI.  Beginning  on  line 
9  page  16  of  the  bill.  I  read  in  pertinent 
part;  as  follows: 

If  the  court  finds  such  pattern  or  jwactlce. 
any  person  of  such  race  •  •  •  shall  •  •  • 
be  entitled  •  *  •  to  an  order  declaring  him 
qualified  to  vot«,  upon  proof  that  at  any 
electaon  or  elections  (1 )  he  Is  qualified  under 
Slat*  law  to  vote,  and  i  2  >  he  has  since  such 
finding   by   the  court   been    lai    deprived  of 

•  *    •   the    opportunity    to   register    to    vote 

•  •    •   or  otherwise   to  qualify   to  vote. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "since  such 
finding  by  the  court."  This  plainly 
means  that  all  applicants  for  a  voting 
order  from  the  court  must  have  previ- 
ously made  an  effort  to  register  or  other- 
wise qualify  to  vote,  which  application 
must  have  been  made  subsequent  to  the 
courts  finding  of  a  practice  or  pattern 
of  discrimination  in  the  original  suit. 
Thi3  IS  the  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  to  an  unconditional  voting  order: 
surely  the  requirement  would  be  no  less 
for  the  right  to  a  provisional  voting 
order 

In  summary,  according  both  to  the 
une<juivocal  language  of  the  bill  and  the 
expressed  purposes  of  the  author  of  the 
provisional  voting  section  and  the  author 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  what  Con- 
gress intends  is: 

First.  That  an  application  for  a  vot- 
ing order  cannot  be  granted  unless  the 
applicant  has  previously  been  denied  the 
right  to  register. 

Second.  That  a  voting  order  cannot 
be  granted  unless  such  registration  ap- 
plication was  made  and  denied  srubse- 
quent  to  the  court's  finding  that  a  prac- 
tice or  pattern  of  racial  discrimination 
existed. 

Third.  That  provisional  voting  sec- 
tion does  not  amend  valid  State  regis- 
tration laws. 


Fourth.  That  provisional  voting  order 
cannot  be  granted  unless  <a>  the  court 
has  found  the  existence  of  a  practice  or 
pattern,  'b'  the  applicant  has  subse- 
quent thereto  made  application  for  and 
been  refused  registration,  and  <c»  the 
applicant  Is  "qualified  to  vote  under 
law." 

If,  as  ha*  been  suggefted.  this  has  the 
practical  effect  of  eliminating  provi- 
sional voting,  then  It  must  necessarily  be 
construed  that  Congress  so  intended. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  today  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  on  the  path  of  assuring  equality 
for  all  our  citizens  in  step  with  the  Con- 
stitution. The  subject  has  taken  many 
hours  and  has  preoccupied  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  because  it  represents  a  social 
change  of  great  magiiitude  to  those  who 
believe  that  we  should  hold  the  clock 
still.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
do  so.  and  I  welcome  an  advance 

We  all  realize,  however,  that  the  true 
contest  for  civil  rights  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
is  not  being  conducted  in  a  parliamen- 
tary setting  It  is.  rather,  within  our- 
selves. It  is  within  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  that  the  greatest  obstacles  lie, 
and  this  Is  true  regardless  of  geography. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  .secure  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  for  all  our  citizens, 
but  the  greater  achievement  will  be  to 
banish  prejudice  and  bias  wherever  It 
exists. 

This  Nation  has  made  progress 
through  patience  and  the  broadening  of 
our  laws  to  guarantee  equal  rights  where 
force  and  custom  was  being  applied 
against  such  progress  In  this  .sense,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  Is  a  heartening 
thing,  again  advising  the  world  that 
watches  us  .so  closely  that  we  mean  what 
we  say,  and  that  we  are  determined  to 
see  that  In  fact,  as  well  as  In  theory,  we 
enforce  constitutional  rights  for  all  our 
citizens. 

This  lesson  will  mean  much  in  the 
world  I  hope  It  Is  especially  noted  In 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  force 
has  been  too  much  in  evidence  In  recent 
months  and  years.  Force  Is  not  a  pol- 
icy— It  IS  bankruptcy  of  policy  This 
Nation  was  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  wherever  they 
may  be  born,  and  it  can  only  be  disturb- 
ing and  painful  to  see  others  deprived  of 
their  full  rights. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  even  with  the  Senate 
amendments.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what 
I  said  when  this  matter  was  before  this 
House  earlier  this  year.  I  ask  only  that 
my  remarks  then  made  be  considered 
here.  There  Is  no  occasion,  no  need,  no 
demand  for  legislation  of  this  character. 
It  Is  destructive  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  personal  liberty. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil 
rights  battle  in  Congress  has  ended  for 
the  present.  To  those  of  us  who  will  not 
rest  until  every  vestige  of  discrimina- 
tion has  been  wiped  out,  the  bill  as 
passed  is  a  grave  disappomtment,  and  we 
feel  many  regrets  over  the  lost  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  At  best,  we  have  passed 
only  moderate  legislation,  it  is  merely 
a  short  step  forward,  and  a  great  dis- 


tance still  lies  ahead  toward  our  goal 
of  complete  equality  for  all. 

Some  satisfaction  can  be  felt  in  our 
victory  for  equality  m  one  of  the  funda- 
meniAls  of  our  democracy — the  voting 
bootli.  The  votinj^  referee  system  with- 
stooc  eveiy  major  assault,  and  if  prop- 
erly enforced,  it  promises  to  give  the 
Negro  free  access  to  the  polls  for  the 
fiist  time  since  the  days  of  the  Recon- 
struction. 

The  stiff  penalties  provided  in  the  bill 
for  Interference  by  threats  or  force  with 
any  Federal  court  order,  regarding  hate 
bombings,  the  requirement  for  preserva- 
tion of  local  election  records,  should 
jwove  effective  weapons  for  ending  some 
of  the  present  evils  perpetrated  by  hate 
mongers  and  those  who  would  deny  Ne- 
groes, the  rights  guarenteed  them  under 
our  Constitution. 

Powerful  opposition  prevented  enact- 
ment of  many  provisions  which  would 
have  been  extremely  helpful  to  those 
now  subjected  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices one  of  these  provisions  included 
FTiPC  principles  relating  to  Government 
contracts.  -■' 

Our  joy  In  the  victory  we  have 
achieved  for  civil  rights  today  Is  over- 
shadowed by  our  losses,  but  we  have 
reascn  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  too 
far  distant  when  all  our  citizens  will 
enjoy  true  equality.  I.  for  one.  pledge 
my  untiring  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
all  those  who  suffer  under  the  scourge 
of  discrimination,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  work  with  confidence,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  human  decency  and  right  will 
eventually  prevail,  for  It  was  upon  these 
principles  that  our  Nation  was  founded. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  to 
many  of  us  the  present  bill  does  not  en- 
compass the  protection  of  civil  rights 
that  we  had  visuahzed  when  debate 
open?d  on  this  bill. 

Gl.'ing  credit  to  the  bill  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  this  Is  only  moderate 
legislation.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  gD  In  guaranteeing  civil  rights  to 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color. 
or  creed.  I  have  given  earnest  consid- 
eration to  the  bill  This  seems  to  be 
the  best  bill  which  can  be  obtained  at 
this  time  and  under  these  circumstances. 
This  Is  an  advance  over  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  This  is  the  second  step 
in  the  onward  march  of  civil  rights  for 
all  of  our  people  It  has  taken  us  al- 
most a  century  to  come  this  far.  How- 
ever, we  have  In  the  past  8  years  made 
much  greater  progress  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 75  years 

If  we  can  take  the  experience  of  the 
Attorney  General  with  reference  to  the 
1957  civil  rights  bill,  it  does  seem  that 
we  will  have  better  means  of  enforce- 
ment of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights.  In  many  ways  this  legislation 
will  be  a  challenge  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  enforce  these  rights  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legislation. 

I  have  voted  for  this  bill  as  a  means 
of  helping  to  achieve  a  better  climate 
in  which  civil  rights  may  be  enforced 
and  guaranteed.  It  is  true  that  the 
Senate  made  substantial  changes  when 
it  came  to  that  body.  In  title  I.  the 
Senate  deleted  the  word  "corruptly"  and 
struck  out  the  portion  under  which  the 
criminal  penalty  imposed  would  not  run 


concurrently.  From  the  same  title  was 
stricken  language  which  would  have 
made  it  a  crime  to  interfere  or  obstruct 
a  court  order  by  a  threatening  letter  or 
communication. 

The  other  body  also  struck  out  a  sec- 
tion which  would  have  made  it  a  crime 
to  travel  in  interstate  commerce  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  having  given  wrong  In- 
formation regarding  a  bombing.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  did  include  a  provision 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  transport 
In  interstate  commerce  any  explosive  for 
bombing  purposes.  The  Senate  version 
also  reduced  the  preservation  of  voting 
records  from  2  years  to  22  months. 

In  other  sections,  the  Senate  elim- 
inated the  House  section  whereby  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  could  nego- 
tiate for  leasing  of  school  buildings  which 
were  constructed  with  Federal  aid — 
whenever  local  authorities  could  not  pro- 
vide educational  facilities  for  children  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  title  \^,  the  Senate  put  in  a  section 
requiring  that  hearings  before  any  vot- 
ing referee  shall  be  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  district  court. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  bill  Is 
neither  one  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
but  is  essentially  a  middle-of-the-road 
bill.  However,  If  properly  enforced,  I 
believe  that  It  could  result  in  substantial 
gains  In  the  next  few  years  for  those  who 
have  been  denied  their  cull  voting  rights 
for  almost  a  centuiT 

I  think  probably  the  greatest  one  gain 
to  come  from  this  bill  is  the  moral  sup- 
port which  will  be  given  to  those  who 
seek  to  have  their  voting  rights  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  to  we  who  have  been 
interested  in  helping  them  obtain  those 
rights.  I  personally  shall  continue  to 
work  to  obtain  decent  treatment  for 
these  people  who  have  suffered  so  long. 
If  these  rights  must  come  inch  by  inch, 
at  least  we  will  realize  that  as  Amer- 
icans they  are  worth  working  for. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  288,  nays  95.  answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  63) 
YEAS— 288 


Adair 
Addonlzlo 
Albert 
Allen 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.NH. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Bettfi 


Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bowles 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Broomficld 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Can&eld 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Cederberg 


Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte  » 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

D-addarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwinski 


Devlne 

Dlagell 

Dlj:on 

E>onohue 

DoDley 

Do-n.  NY. 

Do  vie 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Fa.lon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Fe;ghan 

F^no 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

George 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Giibser 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Halpern 

HPiley 

Heohler 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hlc«tand 

Ho?ven 

HofTman.  Ill 

Hoffman,  Mjch 

Ho.;an 

Ho.ifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Ho5mer 

Hull 

Incuye 

Irwin 

Jatman 

Jolinson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo 

Johnson.  Md 

Johnson,  Wis 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka-tcnmeler 

Kearns 

Ke  th 

Ke  ly 

Kllday 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bedkworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

BUtch 

Boggs 

Bonner 

Boy  kin 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ga. 

BroyhlU 

Budge 

Casey 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dorn,  S.C 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duiham 

ElllDtt 

Everett 

Evliis 

Flynt 

Fon-ester 


KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kvi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFah 

McGiiiley 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MailUard 

MarshaU 

Martin 

May 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Michel 

Maier.  Clem 

Miller, ^^ 

GeorgeT. 
.Mi;.er.  N.Y. 
Miniken 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  Okla. 
Moss 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien, 
O'Brien 
O'Hara,  ni 
O'Hara.  Mich 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
O.smers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbln 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Porter 
Price 
Prokop 
Purinskl 
Quic 
Qulgley 

NAY&— 95 

Fountain 

FTazler 

Giiry 

Gathlngs 

Haley 

H.irdy 

H-irmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Huddleston 

Ikard 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kilburn 

Kltchln 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Loser 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mahon 

Mason 

Matthews 

Mills 

Morrison 

Murray 


m. 

NY. 


Rabaut 

RandaU 
Ray 

Recce.  Tenn. 
Rees.  Kans 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
'  Rlchlman 
Rivers  Alaska 
Robison 
Rod  i  no 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Mass. 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Savior 
Sf henck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Short 
Slier 

S     .pson.m. 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith  Iowa 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SuIUvan 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompjon,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wyo. 
Thornberry 
ToM 

ToUefson 
Udall 
UUman 
Vanlk 
Van  Pelt 
Van  Zandt 
Walnwright 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Weaver 
Wels 

Westland 
Wharton 
Wldnall 
Wler 
W  iBon 
Wolf 
wnght  • 

Yates 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zelenko 


Norrell 

PHS.«iman 

Patman 

Pilcher 

Poage 

Pofl 

Preston 

Rains 

RUey 

Rivers  B.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vinson 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wlnstead 
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ANSWERED  ■PRESENT"— 2 


^ 


Aspmail 

johansen 

NOT  VOTINO— ^5 

Andersen. 

Grant 

Mitchell 

Minn 

Hars^is 

Montoy* 

Anderson. 

Hays 

Morris.  N.  U> 

Mont. 

Holland 

Moulder 

AuchlncloM 

Horan 

Norblad 

Barden 

J.irkson 

Oliver 

Brocic 

Kasem 

Powell 

Burleson 

Keogh 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Cooley 

King.  Utah 

Rooney 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lafore 

St  George 

Dent 

Lipscomb 

Slslc 

DerounlAn 

McCormack 

Taylor 

Dlgvis 

McGovern 

Teague.  Tex. 

Fenton 

Mclntlr* 

Wlthrow 

Fisher 

Macs 

Young 

Gavin 

Meader 

computed  on  the  rates  of  basic  pay  provided 
by  the  Act  of  May  20,  1968  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill. 
and  »haH  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  b«  equally  divided  and  conuoUed  by  the 
chalrm.in  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
miniite  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sldemtlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote ; 

Mr  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mrs.  St.  Oeorge  for.  with  Mr  Johanson 
against 

Mr  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr   Rooney  for.  with  Mr.  Burleson  against. 

Mr   Brock  for.  with  Mr   Young  against. 

Mr    Moulder  for.  with  Mr    Fisher  against 

Mr  King  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr  Grant 
against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  for,  with  Mr  Cooley 
against. 

Mr  McCormack  for.  with  Mr.  Meader 
against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr    Barden  against 

Mr    Hays    for.   with   Mr.   Mitchell    agalr^t 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Dent  with   Mr    Taylor 

Mr  Montoya  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Intlre. 

Mr.  Oliver  with  Mr.  Horan 

Mr  Andersen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Jack- 
son. 

Mr  Mack  with  Mr  Derounlan 

Mr    McCKJvern  with  Mr    Penton 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr   Andersen  of  Minnesota 

Mr  Holland  with  Mr  Lafore 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr  Lipscomb. 

Mr   Hargls  with  Mr   Gavin. 

Mr  Kasem  with  Mr  Wlthrow 

•  Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers!.  If  pre.sent  he  would 
have  voted  ■no  "  Therefore  I  wish  to 
change  my  vote  from  "yea"  to  "present." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  erentlewoman  from 
New  York  ( Mrs.  St.  George  1  If  present 
she  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  wish  to 
change  my  vote  from  "no"  to  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


RECOMPUTING   OF  RETIRED  PAY 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
present  the  following  privileged  resolu- 
tion iH.  Res.  506'  for  printing  in  the 
Record: 

Retolved,  Th.^t  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H  R 
113181  to  provide  that  those  persons  entitled 
to  re'^ired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  who  were 
prohibited  from  computing  their  retired  pay 
or  retainer  pay  under  the  rates  provided  by 
the  Act  of  May  20.  19.58,  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  their  retired  pxiy  or  retainer  pay  re- 


RTVERTON  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  'S.J. 
Res.  150)  permitting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  to  deliver  water 
lands  in  the  Third  Division.  Riverton 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Wyoming. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lo'.vs : 

Rtsolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmiVira  in  Congress  assembled,  That  pend- 
ing completion  of  a  repayment  contract  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
conClnue  to  deliver  water  to  the  lands  In 
the  Third  Division.  Riverton  Federal  recla- 
mation project.  Wyoming,  during  the  calen- 
d:\r  years  1960  and  1961.  as  under  the  pro- 
VU13U3  of  section  9.  subsection  (d)(l>.  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187,  1195,  43  use.  485h(d))  but  without 
reii^iwd  to  the  time  limitation  therein 
spealfied. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
actment of  this  resolution  would  take 
care  of  an  emergency  situation  that  has 
developed  on  the  Riverton  Federal  recla- 
mation project  in  Wyoming.  The  legis- 
lation IS  necessary  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  deliver  water  to 
lands  of  the  third  division  of  the  project 
during  the  1960  irrigation  season.  In- 
formation from  the  farmers  on  the  proj- 
ect and  from  the  Department  indicates 
the  water  dehveries  are  needed  immedi- 
ately. The  Secretary  cannot  deliver 
waiter  to  a  portion  of  the  project  lands 
because  the  10-year  development  period 
provided  under  reclamation  law  has  ex- 
pired and  the  repayment  contract  be- 
tween the  irrigation  district  and  the  De- 
partment has  not  been  executed. 

The  third  division  of  the  Riverton 
project  is  a  relatively  small  public  lands 
project  comprising  approximately  8.000 
acre.s.  The  lands  were  opened  to  entry 
in  1949  and  1950.  At  that  time  a  10- 
yeaj-  development  period  was  established 
to  provide  for  organization  of  a  district 
and  the  negotiation  and  execution  of  a 
repayment  contract.  Petition  for  or- 
ganization of  the  district  was  finally  filed 
m  NL\y  of  1957  but  litigation  followed 
and  there  was  a  year  and  a  half  delay  be- 
fore the   formation  of  the  district  was 


afarmed  on  October  17.  1958.  Since  that 
time,  negotiations  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  district  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  conclude  all  the  required  steps  leading 
to  the  execution  of  the  repayment  con- 
tract. We  have  been  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  all  neces- 
sary contract  arrangements  are  expected 
to  be  completed  In  the  near  future. 
However,  since  several  steps  remain  to 
be  taken  and  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
final  repayment  arrangements  will  be 
necessary,  the  resolution  provides  for 
water  deliveries  both  this  year  and  1961. 

Although  my  committee  is  dlsp'eased 
that  the  situation  requiring  enactment 
of  this  resolution  has  developed  because 
we  believe  the  contract  should  have  been 
completed  within  the  allowed  time,  the 
committee  agrees  that  water  deliveries 
must  be  continued  to  all  lands  in  the 
project,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  on  thf  project 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the 
Federal  Cxovernmcnt's  investment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (  Mr.  AsriNALL  I  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  paiised,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  MORG.\N.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  11510^  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  \\liole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11510.  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
throu^^h  section  1  ending  on  line  4  Are 
there   amendments   to   this   .section? 

Mr.  CASEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  out  of  order. 

Thf>  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objfK-tion  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr  Chairman,  today  In 
my  di.<^trict  by  the  little  city  of  Deer  Park, 
and  the  city  of  Pivsadena.  is  a  beautiful 
green  plain  with  a  beautiful  monument 
marking  a  hallowed  piece  of  ground  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  Today  there  are 
bands  playing  and  children  laughing  and 
playing  on  that  around,  speeches  are 
being  made  and  the  names  of  Stephen 
Austin.  Travis,  Bowie.  Sam  Houston,  and 
other  great  Texas  patriots,  being  men- 
tioned with  reverence. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
ago  today  the  scene  was  qu  te  different. 
It  was  a  swamp  on  the  banks  of  a  lazy, 
sluggish  bayou.  In  that  .swamp  were  en- 
camped 1,600  Mexican  soldiers  under  the 
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leadership  of  their  President.  Santa 
Ana.  They  had.  so  they  thought, 
trapped  on  a  little  rise  of  ground  910 
Texans  under  the  leadership  of  Sam 
Houston.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
Texans  to  surrender,  but  the  Texans  had 
burned  in  their  hearts  and  their  minds 
the  memories  of  the  slaughter  of  Goliad 
and  the  slaughter  of  those  brave  defend- 
ers of  the  Alamo.  The  Texans  did  not 
wait  for  Santa  Ana  and  his  well-plumed 
and  we  1-armed  1.600  to  make  their  at- 
tack; the  910  charged  the  Mexican 
Army.  This  was  one  of  the  most  decisive 
battles  in  history.  In  a  matter  of  less 
than  20  minutes  Sam  Houston's  men  had 
conqueied  completely  the  army  of  Santa 
Ana  ^ix  hundred  and  thirty  Mexicans 
lay  defd.  230  wounded,  and  over  700 
captured.  The  Texans  lost  9  men  killed, 
and  30  'vounded 

There  were  many  Latin  Americans  in 
the  fray,  but  we  now  enjoy  a  tremendous 
good  neighbor  relationship  with  our 
Mexican  neighbors.  Their  culture  has 
enriched  ours.  But  on  this  day  we 
revere,  San  Jacinto  Day  Those  heroic 
deeds  still  live  in  our  memory  when  the 
Texans  fought  to  establish  their  rights. 
That  is  why  Texans  have  always  held  the 
rights  3f  the  individual  to  freedom  in 
such  high  regard,  and  that  is  why  Tex- 
ans wi.'.h  the  enslaved  countries  of  the 
world  t)  have  their  San  Jacinto  E>ay,  and 
we  hoj>e  it  may  be  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  usually  I  do  not  speak 
on  the  authorization  bill  for  mutual 
secunl\ .  as  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair- 
man tie  subcommittee  handling  funds 
for  the  total  mutual  security  program. 
However.  I  asked  for  this  time  in  order 
to  dirett  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  lact  that  whereas  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs— and  it  is  a  great  com- 
mittee— the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
spent  s.)me  16  or  17  days  conducting  its 
hearings.  The  Foreu'n  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  may  require 
from  7  to  9  weeks  for  its  studies  of  the 
request.-,  for  fund.*;. 

We  run  mto  many  things  that  are 
indeed  shocking.  There  is  one  matter 
of  that  type  which  I  should  like  to  direct 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  at  this  time.  The  ICA 
formula t<?d  a  special  educational  course, 
and  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  University 
which  t)ld  them  that  no  such  course  was 
available  there.  But  the  ICA  prevailed 
upon  Johns  Hopkins  to  formulate  such 
a  cours4',  and  it  was  put  together. 

I  belijve  the  Committee  would  like  to 
investigate  this  unusual  contract  with 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  class  consists  of  20 
students.  All  of  them  had  previously 
been  indoctrinated  thoroughly  in  ICA, 
before  they  were  turned  over  to  Johns 
Hopkini,  where  they  take  a  5-month 
course.  The  amount  that  we  pay  Johns 
Hopkini  is  $80,000.  which  amounts  to 
$4,000  per  student,  for  a  5-month  train- 
ing couise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  procedure  is 
spreading  also  to  other  universities,  and 
it  should  be  investigated.  Our  subcom- 
mittee will  document  this  situation  with 
maoy    i)ages    of    factual    information. 


Many  of  the  arrangements  are  just 
about  as  unreasonable  and  wasteful  as 
the  one  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

This  so-called  mutual-security  pro- 
gram has  grown  to  a  point  that  there 
are  more  than  43.000  employees,  many 
of  them  now  in  the  top  echelon.  Every 
year  new  jobs  are  being  created,  many  of 
them  never  before  heard  of  in  govern- 
ment. But  the  witnesses  frequently 
cannot  even  tell  us  what  the.se  people  are 
going  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  most  miser- 
able conditions  with  which  our  subcom- 
mittee has  had  to  contend. 

Some  time  ago  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  membership  and  stated  that  foreign 
aid  is  now  costing  the  American  tax- 
jmyers  $10  billion  annually.  I  want  to 
amend  that  figure  and  say  that  if  the 
interest  on  what  we  are  borrowing  to  pay 
for  foreign  aid  is  included,  it  will  result 
in  a  total  annual  cost  of  nearly  $11 
billion. 

When  we  bring  the  appropriation  bill 
to  the  floor,  we  will  thoroughly  document 
evidence  of  waste  and  mishandling  and 
poor  planning,  and  so  forth;  and  you 
will  know,  as  I  do,  that  this  is  the  most 
wastefuUy  expensive  and  most  ineffi- 
ciently controlled  program  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man. 

Mr  GARY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vii-ginia. 

Mr  GARY  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  for  the  20  in  uainmg  now 
at  Johns  Hopkins  the  Government  is 
paying  $80,000.  They  are  asking  for  au- 
thority to  train  43  at  Johns  Hopkins 
next  year,  which  would  cost  $4,000 
apiece,  $840  a  month  for  tuition,  result- 
ing in  a  figure  of  $172,000  rather  than 
the  $80,000  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
Mr.  PAS.SMAN.  That  is  coiTect. 
Mr.  GARY.  There  is  a  similar  con- 
tract with  another  university,  Boston 
College.  I  believe. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GARY.     For  a  similar  number. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.     That  is  correct. 
In  addition,  they  have  broken  up  the 
so-called  technical  aid  program  so  that 
it  is  now  in  several  different  categories. 
They  start«l  a  $20  million  program  of 
special  assistance  which  they  admitted 
is  purely  and  simply  technical  aid.  but 
because     of     the     commodity     portion 
amounting  to  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total,  they  decided  to  take  it  out  of 
the  technical  assistance  account. 

There  are  seven  of  those  technical  aid 
programs,  which  branch  off  in  different 
directions;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
subcommittee  will  certainly  endeavor  to 
bring  them  together.  If  you  will  read 
carefully  the  many  hundreds  of  pages 
of  testimony  that  our  subcommittee  will 
present  to  you  on  this  subject  you  will 
more  fully  understand  the  puzzling  sit- 
uation with  which  we  are  confronted. 

This  implies  no  discredit  to  the  Com- 
uiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  authorization  during  17 
days.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee will  hold  from  7  to  9  weeks  of 
hearings.  We  believe  you  will  support 
the  reduced  amount  which  the  commit- 
tee will  recommend  for  this  undeniably 
wasteful  worldwide  program. 


Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man "rom  South  Carolina. 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Is  it 
my  understanding  that  this  course  at 
Johm.  Hopkins  and  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity is  designed  to  train  people  in  the 
professional  art  of  giving  away  the  tax- 
payers' money? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  think  that  that  is 
very  well  stated.  These  people  are  al- 
ready a  part  of  ICA,  and  they  bring  them 
in  and  give  them  these  additional  courses, 
166  subjects,  in  5  months. 

ThL'  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlt?man  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  get  too  ex- 
cited about  the  bill  we  have  before  us, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  others  in 
the  Hou.se  who  did  not  expect  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  do  anything 
but  what  they  have  done,  and  that  is, 
give  the  administration  practically  every 
dime  requested  for  the  foreign  handout 
program.  I  will  be  on  hand  to  help  the 
Appropriations  Committee  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  does  not  miss  it  very 
far. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Yesterday  the  gentle- 
man said  that  $100,000  is  a  lot  of  money. 
One  liundred  and  thirty-six  million  dol- 
lars :s  a  lot  of  money,  too,  and  that  is 
what  was  kept  out  of  this  program. 

Mr  GROSS.  Relatively  speaking,  you 
cut  oit  nickels  and  dimes.  I  still  insist 
you  ;:ave  them  just  about  everything 
they  asked  for 

Ye.'^terdajr' I  listened  to  practically  all 
the  debate,  and  I  was  amused  by  the 
number  of  those  who  apologized  for  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  this  progiam. 
In  fact.  I  heard  the  greatest  ari-ay  of 
apolOi^sts  for  a  bill  that  I  heard  in  my 
12  yeirs  around  here.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions— and  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs— the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  PilcherI,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church  1,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  AdairI, 
made  no  apology  for  their  opposition  to 
the  bill.  Practically  everyone  else  on 
the  committee  who  spoke  were  apolo- 
getic. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JuDDl,  in  his  prmted  supplemental 
views  on  this  bill,  time  after  tune  told 
of  hif,  disappointments  because  of  the 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

On  page  84  of  the  report  there  is  an- 
other disappointment,  yet  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  supports  every  dime  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  if  he  can  explain  all 
the  criticism  he  made  about  this  program 
and  si.ill  defend  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  practiced  surgery  for  19 

years. 

Mr.  GROSS.   Just  a  moment. 
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Mr  JTJDD.  Many,  many  times  I  used 
procedures  that  I  thought  would  save 
the  patient's  life  or  relieve  his  disease  or 
suffering  Sometimes  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Those  particular  measures 
failed:  but  I  did  not  abandon  the  pa- 
tient. I  kept  on  trying  I  continued  to 
.search  for  a  better  technique  or  pro- 
cedm-e  that  would  save  his  life. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  make  that  sort  of  constructive 
criticism  and  effort  with  respect  to  this 

program. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  if  the  patient  died, 
the  undertaker  took  care  of  him.  Who 
is  going  to  take  care  of  this  corpse  known 
as  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  if 
you  continue  your  errant  ways  in  respect 
"to  this  kind  of  spending'' 

Mr.  JUDD  If  you  were  to  knock  this 
program  out.  you  would  not  save  any- 
thing for  the  taxpayers.  You  would  in- 
crease the  overall  tax  burden  on  them, 
to  pay  for  the  far  greater  cost  of  en- 
larged Armed  Forces  of  our  own. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  your  opinion. 
and  it  is  not  supported  by  a  single  fact, 

Mr  JUDD.  I  think  I  am  a  better 
friend  of  the  taxpayers  than  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  What  is  that'  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  said  I  think  that  m  sup- 
porting th..-^  program  I  am  a  betier  friend 
of  the  taxpayers  and  saving  them  more 
money  now  than  is  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa 

Mr  GROPS  That,  again,  is  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  rest  of 
those  who  apologize  for  this  proeram  say. 
"Oh.  yes,  sometime  in  the  dim.  distant 
future — we  do  not  know  when,  but  some- 
time in  the  dim.  distant  future — we  will 
correct  all  of  the  waste  and  inefficiency 
that  has  been  going  on  from  the  time  this 
baby  was  born  ' 

Mr  JUDD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS      Yes. 

Mr  JUDD  Is  the  gentleman  happy 
at)out  the  result.^  of  all  our  various  farm 
programs''  I.s  he  not  a  littie  disap- 
pointed with  respect  to  some  of  the  ef- 
forts we  have  made  and  are  making  to 
solve  our  farm  problems'' 

Mr  GROSS.  At  least,  whatever  the 
deficiencies  of  those  programs,  we  have 
been  spending  the  money  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  Of  course.  80  percent  of 
the  money  in  this  program  is  spent  in 
this  country,  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  repeat  that  Americans 
are  getting:  some  benefit  from  the  farm 
program,  and  I  do  not  accept  the  state- 
ment tr.at  80  percent  of  the  foreign  hand- 
out program  is  spent  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man, representing  a  farming  district  in 
Iowa,  will  not  give  up  on  efforts  to  get 
a  better  farm  program  just  because  we 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  existing 
one, 

Mr  GROSS.  And  I  do  not  think  Pub- 
lic Law  480  is  any  solution  to  the  farm 
problem,  either:  perhaps  the  gentleman 
thinks  it  is.  but  I  do  not. 

Mr  JUDD  And  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  not.  V  e  will  have  to  find  other  and 
better  solutions. 


Mi-  GROSS.  The  gentleman  had  a 
great  deal  of  time  during  general  debate 
yesterday  and  I  did  not  have  any  success 
in  obtaining  time. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  was 
not  here  when  we  looked  for  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  here  when  the  gen- 
tlewoman yielded  back  21  minutes  of 
time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  lo^^ked  for  the  een- 
tleman.  because  I  promised  that  I  would, 
but  the  gentleman  was  not  here  on  the 
floor 

Mr  GROSS.  Well,  we  will  not  argue 
about  that  any  more  than  we  did  yester- 
day when  the  c^ntlewoman  from  Ohio 
said  that  this  is  a  $1,300  million  bill  when 
the  entire  program  will  cost  more  than 
$4  billion. 

Uhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1  has 
expired 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lo^a'' 

Mr    COOK.     Mr    Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
prt'ff'rcntial  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
no'T  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
H'luse  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
er.inctlr.g  clause   be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  16  recognized  in  support  of 
his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
t;entleman  from  Pennsylvania  why  this 
excjeption  of  $100  million  on  page  3.  The 
language  in  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Tjhe  Pund  shall  not  allocate  or  commit 
funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000  for 
u.sa  In  iiny  country  under  this  title  unless 
;  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been 
recfived  for  use  in  such  country  which  Is 
supported  by  sufficient  engineering,  financial, 
or  <)ther  data  to  indicate  reasonably  (A)  the 
mariner  In  which  It  Is  proposed  to  use  Buch 
funds— 

Why  do  you  except  $100,000? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  The  gtntleman  first 
said  $100  million. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Well.  I  mean  $100,000. 
I  cannot  always  keep  up  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  figures. 

Mr.  MORG.-\N.  This  is  for  prelim- 
inary engineering  studies.  You  cannot 
start  a  project  and  submit  a  program 
unless  you  have  some  engineering  studies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  says  nothing  about 
limiting  it  to  $100,000  for  engineering 
studies. 

Mr.  MORGAN,     In  excess  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  say  anything 
abcut  limiting  any  project  under  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  $100,000  for 
engineering  services.  ThLs  pertains  to  a 
project  involving  $100,000;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Yes;  a  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  engineering  or  management 
or  anythin'::^  else.  But  why  leave  It  at 
$100,000?  That  could  prow  into  several 
million  dollars  in  view  of  the  number  of 
projects  going  on  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia   LMr.  HardyJ   is  the  author  of 


this   language    and    the    author    of    the 
amount.  $100,000. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  hope  tliat  an  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  removing  the 
$100,000  exception  and  provul*>  that  no 
project  can  be  started  regardless  of  the 
amount  involved  without  proper  plan- 
ning. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Ih"  gentleman  how 
many  supergrades  there  are  in  this  bill. 

Mr  MORGAN      Four. 

Mr  GROSS      Why' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  administration 
asked  for  eight.  The  committee  cut  it 
down  to  four.  Last  year,  if  the  gentle- 
man remembers,  the  committee  wrote  in 
the  In-spoctor  General-Comptroller,  The 
committee  felt  that  two  of  these  super- 
grades  should  be  for  the  new  agency, 
the  Comptroller-Inspector  General  One 
was  to  go  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
and  one  to  the  ICA. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Congress  pave  this  out- 
fit 10  supergrades  last  year,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN      Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS  And  now  you  want  four 
this  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  remember,  the 
year  before,  they  cut  it  back  from  60 
to  35.    That  was  in  1958. 

Mr  GROSS  There  must  have  been 
good  justification  for  it  or  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  a  cut  in  this 
glorified  bill.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  want  4  additional  supergrades 
this  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
obtained  10  last  year,  and  I  shall  offt  r 
an  amendment  at  the  proper  time,  if 
no  one  else  does,  to  eliminate  that  re- 
quest 

Earlier,  when  the  State  Department 
bill  was  before  thr  Hou.se,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr 
Pa.ssman:  I  mentioned  the  Milton  Eisen- 
hower-Johns Hopkins  operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Foreign  Service  Train- 
ing Institute,  or  whatever  it  is. 

I  p>ointed  out  at  that  time  that  they 
have,  as  I  remember  it.  three  $16,000- 
a-year  instructors  for  some  20  students. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  their  salaries  have  been  raised 
since  that  time.  This  fact  wa.s  broucht 
out  in  our  subcommittee  this  morning. 

Mr  GROSvS  I  am  el. id  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  some  of  the  operations  that 
are  going  on  around  here  I  a.ssume 
there  is  an  authorization  In  this  bill  for 
the  military  assistance  training  .school 
over  in  Arlington  Towers  where  the 
American  Research  In.stitute  is  paying 
a  retired  general  $14,000  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $6,000  a  year  he  is  drawing 
as  retirement  pay. 

Mr  PILCHER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  compliment  him  on 
the  fine  statement  he  made  yesterday  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Talking  about  that 
$100,000,  there  are  some  countries  where 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  ear- 
marked millions  of  dollars  and  the  proj- 
ect has  not  yet  been  devi-sed.  In  other 
words,  they  have  earmarked  the  money 
but  they  have  not  yet  even  decided  on 
a  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Here  is  some  un- 
clas,sifled   information  I   obtained   from 
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the  mutual  security  outfit  a  few  days 
ago.  If  you  get  the  classified  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  you  could 
carry  it  around  or  not.  but  this  is  a  list 
of  the  D-'velopment  Loan  Fund  loans.  I 
recall  a  couple  of  years  ago  tliat  I  raised 
a  question  concerning  SS-million  loan  to 
Yugoslavia  to  purchase  diesel  locomo- 
tives. I  asked  at  that  time  whether  the 
locomotives  would  be  bought  in  this 
country  and  I  was  assured  they  would 
be.  Now  I  find  in  this  record  that  they 
ar^  being  purchased  abroad,  $5  milhon 
worth  of  th-m 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  motion  was  rejected- 
Mr    BAILEY     Mr   Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  lai^t  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  debate  that  has  been  going 
on  here  particularly  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  m  the  field  of  contracting 
educational  programs  abroad  through 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  from  it  I  should  like  to  read 
two  or  three  paragraph.^.  Then  I  want  to 
take  up  some  of  the  details  that  are  m- 
volved  here. 

Di^a  Ua.  Bailet.  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  30  In  which  you  request  in- 
formation about  contracts  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  certain  educational  insti- 
tutions to  carry  on  educational  pro-ams 
abroad. 

University  contracU  are  employed  by  ICA 
hA  one  means  of  implementing  the  techni- 
cal cooperaUon  program  As  of  March  31. 
1960,  the  total  cumulative  obligations  for 
contracts  specifically  aimed  at  education 
amounted  to  •a6.644ja08.  Involving  33  con- 
tracU with  27  universities  operating  In  19 
countries.  As  early  as  1951,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  negotiated  an 
agricultural  contract  between  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  negotiated  a  somewhat 
similar  contract  with  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas for  work  in  Panama,  and  the  Tech- 
nical Oooperatlon  Administration  negotiated 
a  contract  with  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  work  In  Ethiopia. 

May  I  digress  from  ray  set  remarks  at 
this  time  to  remind  you  that  we  built  an 
agricultural  college  in  Ethiopia  and  we 
have  built  or  are  presently  building  nine 
agricultural  high  schools  The  construc- 
tion is  paid  for  largely  by  the  American 
taxpayers'  money.  And  we  are  not  only 
constructing  buildings,  but  wc  are  pasring 
the  major  part  of  the  salaries  of  all  of 
these  teachers  in  that  agricultural  col- 
lege. 

I  have  some  comments  a  little  fur- 
ther on  on  that  particular  project  In 
Ethiopia. 

University  contract*  are  administered  un- 
der the  Office  of  ConUact  Relations,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

I  have  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  put  in  the  Ricord, 
a  list  of  all  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  carrying  on  this  program  together 
with  a  brief  descnption  of  what  the  pro- 
gram IS  I  am  doin^'  this.  Mr  Chairman, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  calling  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  be 


here  pleading  with  you  in  the  matter  of 
a  few  days.  I  hope,  to  do  something  or 
other  about  the  education  of  and  creat- 
ing educational  facilities  for  American 
children.  If  we  have  the  money  to  do 
this  in  a  program  of  this  kind,  we  ought 
not  even  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
having  a  debate  to  furnish  our  Ameri- 
can youth  at  least  with  an  opportunity 
equal  to  what  we  are  dome  all  over  the 
world 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
ExAACPLEis  OF  Accomplishments 

Africa:  Ethiopia  has  developed  the  foun- 
dation for  the  first  modern  public  school 
system  In  the  nation's  5.000-year  history  as 
a  consequence  of  stimulation  and  Joint 
planning  with  the  ICA  education  program. 
In  1953  there  were  fewer  than  600  qualified 
teachers  to  cope  with  a  school  ptipuiation 
of  72.000  crowded  into  718  make^luft  class- 
rooms. The  single  teacher-training  Insti- 
tution that  year  graduated  a  total  of  18 
teachers.  Today,  because  of  Joint  effort, 
thTe  are  4300  teachers  and  supervisors  In 
the  nation's  3.910  clasfrooms  which  house 
210000  children.  Teacher-training  Institu- 
tions now  number  4  and  produce  500  teach- 
ers annually.  As  a  result  of  ICA  assistance 
about  75  percent  of  all  teachers  receive  sum- 
Dier  school  training  for  profesrional  upgrad- 
ing. The  establlEhment  of  148  new  self- 
help  village  schools  has  Improved  and  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities  In  rural 
areas.  Oi>eratlng  In  all  provinces,  87  post- 
elementary,  academic,  and  special  schools 
graduate  about  1.300  skilled  workers  yearly 
for  employment  in  23  critical  manpower 
areas. 

Through  ICA  assistance  the  training  of 
semiskilled  and  skilled  artisans  In  the  build- 
ing and  mechanical  trades  has  progres.-^ed. 
The  building  trade  school  In  Addis  Ababa 
commenced  as  a  Joint  effort  in  1956  as  one 
means  of  producing  much  needed  building 
tradesmen  and  trade  Instructors,  Training 
Is  now  offered  in  electricity,  carpentry,  ma- 
sonry, plumbing,  and  related  subject  matter 
In  applied  mathematics,  science,  and  me- 
chanical drawing.  Over  100  graduates  an- 
nually are  obtaining  employment  in  these 
trades  while  others  are  being  trained  and 
entering  the  teaching  field  In  vocational 
education. 

The  vocational  trades  school  In  Asmara. 
Eritrea,  which  began  as  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram in  1953,  was  phased  over  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  during  fiscal  year  1959 
UjS.  advisers  have  been  reduced  from  13  to 
9  since  the  nationals  have  been  trained  to 
take  over  various  shops.  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  5  years  EufQclent  vocational  teach- 
ers can  be  trained  to  operate  Ethiopian  vo- 
cational schools  with  a  reduced  U.S.  advi- 
sory  staff  providing   backstopping  only. 

Libya:  The  teacher  education  project  in 
Libya,  which  was  initiated  in  1953.  has  as  its 
objectives  the  training  of  additional  teachers 
through  preservice  programs  and  upgrade 
others  ll\rough  Inservice  programs.  The  ac- 
coinpllshment  of  these  objectives  will  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  the  Libyan  Govern- 
ment to  employ  untrained  teachers  and  non- 
Libyan  teachers.  Approximately  300  teach- 
ers have  been  graduated  from  the  t/'achers 
colleges  in  Trlpoiitanla  and  Cyrenalca  in 
each  of  the  years  le.'^e  and  l£>59  An  addi- 
tional 1,000  received  iralning  in  a  10  weeks' 
K\iniiner  program  held  at  Tripoli  and  in  spe- 
cial classes  in  Cyrenaica.  Acceleration  for 
the  CCTtlfiratlon  of  eiement.u-y  teachers  is 
being  carried  on  through  eve:.ing  inservice 
courses   in   six   centers  in  Trlpoiitanla. 

Liberia:  The  vocational  education  program 
at  the  Booker  T  'WashUipton  Institute  in  Li- 
beria has  shown  nvpid  expansion  since  1956. 
when  ICA  obtained  under  contract  the  serv- 
ices or  Prairie  View  A  AM  College  to  assist 
in  the  training  of  vocaticMMU   teachers  and 


skilled  vorkers.  Enrollment  at  BWI  Voca- 
tional High  School  has  increa-sed  fr.m  195  m 
1954  to  450  at  Uie  present  time.  A  total  of 
206  students  have  been  graduated  since  1955. 
T:\e  ias ,  graduailj.g  ciass  cous..=  tcd  of  C3 
Biudents.  During  llie  period  Ir^m  April 
1956  U)  May  1969,  10  buildings  were  con- 
struc'.ed  primarily  by  American  technicians 
and  BWi:  students.  An  academic  building 
was  completed  by  the  Government  of  Li- 
beria. The  newly  expanded  Backer  Wash- 
ington Ir-.-^titute  opened  February  1958,  with 
instructional  programs  in  16  vocational  areas. 
Airiong  the  \ocaiianai  trades  included  are 
agriculture,  arts  and  crafts,  automobile  me- 
chanics and  machine  shop.  buUdii.g  trades, 
distributive  education,  heavy  equipment 
mechanics,  home  economiCE,  radio  amd 
conxmunlcation,  secretarial  science,  and 
tailoring.  Under  the  Pr<ilrle  View  conuact. 
ICA  provided  e:x  advisers  In  1955.  A  full 
complement  of  23  advisers  was  reached  In 
fiscal  year  1958  h?,  a  result  oi  train-iig  key 
people  Llbenan  counterparts  commenced 
working  with  American  technicians  In  1958 
It  Is  contemplr.ted  that  by  1961.  Ubcrian 
teachers  wil:  assume  the  maj  r  responsibility 
for  operating  the  school. 

LATTN    AMERICA 

Brazil:  'When  ICA  was  requested  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  Brazil  In  1951,  the  . 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  Industrial  areas,  lacked  enough  trained 
lower-level  executives,  foremen,  and  super- 
visors with  which  to  promote  Industrial 
growth.  At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  a  training  within  Indtistry  pro- 
gram was  instituted  which  involved  (1)  Job 
Instruction  tralnlrg.  (2i  Job  methods  train- 
Ine,  (3>  Job  safety  Ualning,  (4)  conference 
leadership,  and  (5)  hun-.an  relations  within 
Industry  About  30.000  foremen  and  super- 
visors were  trained  in  these  courses.  This 
particular  program  was  phased  out  in  1958, 
As  a  followup  on  this  training  a  newer  pro- 
gram is  now  belnf;  organized  in  the  same 
area  for  skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

The  Brazilian  A:r  Corps  had  developed  an 
aviatlrn  engineering  college  at  Sao  Jose  de 
Campos.  Brazil  had  no  aviation  industry 
and  a  study  of  the  records  of  graduates  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  absorbed  m  Industries 
other  than  aviation  With  the  assistance  of 
ICA  this  institution  has  been  c  nverted  Into 
a  general  engineering  college  wfh  seven  ma- 
jor fields  in  which  students  can  specialize. 
This  institunon  will  n<  w  be  able  to  supply 
Brazil  with  her  much  needed  engineer  corps 

The  textile  Industry  Is  the  so^-ond  largest 
Industry  in  B'azil  employl'  g  over  400  000 
workers  With  ICA  as.-^istance  a  survey  was 
conducte<l  to  determine  manpower  needs  of 
this  Industry:  and  It  disclosed  an  acute 
shortage  of  foremen,  department  a",  and  top 
executives  and  hlchly  skilled  technicians. 
Again  ICA  technical  assistance  aided  In  or- 
ganizing a  textile  institute  In  R!o.  on  the 
Junior  college  level,  which  Is  now  able  to  fill 
this  gap  In  manpower  needs.  This  project 
was  phased  out  in  1959. 

Guatemala  Gu3t.pmala  has  a  population 
reported  to  be  about  60  percent  Illiterate. 
The  compulrory  military  training  law  brings 
all  18-venr-old  men  into  service  for  a  2-year 
period."  'With  ICA  assistance  abcut  40  army 
officers  have  been  trained  In  the  techniques 
of  teaching  adults  and  these  officers  are  now 
conducting  literacy  clasfes  for  new  recruits. 
About  1.000  m-r-n  at  a  time  are  taken  for  this 
training  Throurh  such  a  program  illiteracy 
Is  being  reduced  con.':idernbly. 

Pp.ragnay  As  In  other  developing  coun- 
tries, Paraguay,  while  agricultural,  needs 
workers  in  service  occupations.  ICA  assisted 
in  the  development  of  a  vocational  school  in 
Asuncion  which  Is  now  producing  a  trained 
corps  of  servicemen  in  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions. The  school  solved  a  major  problem 
during  1958  when  the  dty  of  Asuncion  in- 
stalled  a   water  system  for    Uie   first    time. 
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There  were,  however,  no  plumbers  to  con- 
nect homes  to  water  mains.  The  vocational 
school  established  special  courses  and,  by 
working  day  and  night,  trained  the  needed 
plumbers  A3  of  June  1960  this  school  Is 
being  pha.sed  over  to  the  Government  of 
Paraguay,  no  longer  In  need  of  technical  as- 
sistance for  effective  operation 

Peru  Peru  is  a  country  In  which  the  min- 
ing, petroleum,  fishing,  and  manufacturing 
Industries  are  maktrrg  great  progress  In  all 
of  the.se  Industrie*,  chemical  and  Industrial 
engineering — as  well  as  analytical  chem- 
istry— play  an  important  role  Many  of  the 
industries  have  modern  lat>oratorles  equipped 
with  modern  Instruments  to  carry  on  the 
chemical  analysis  and  tests  necessary  for  the 
development  and  control  of  production,  but 
in  all  of  Peru  there  has  been  no  educational 
Institution  with  trained  professors  In  the 
field  of  analytical  chemistry  and  Instrumen- 
tation for  giving  effective  training  In  these 
areas.  Recognizing  that  the  offering  of  such 
training  would  be  of  tremendous  Importance 
In  the  Industrial  development  of  the  coun- 
try, the  University  of  San  Marcos  m  Lima 
requested  ICA  to  assist  In  the  modernizing 
and  broadening  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry. Three  years  ago  ICA  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  carry  out  .^uch  a  program  of  assist- 
ance at  the  University  of  San  Marcos  through 
the  training  of  professors  and  the  provision 
of  a  modest  amount  of  equipment  basic  to 
the  training  program.  This  very  successful 
program  will  be  completed  in  June  1960. 

NE.\S    EAST-SOLTH    ASIA 

Turkey  One  >f  T\irlcey's  major  problems  is 
the  erasure  of  lUiteracv  Since  50  percent  of 
the  conscripts  for  mlUUry  service  are  unable 
to  read  and  write  the  Turkish  Ministry  of 
National  Defense  and  the  US  military  mis- 
sion found  themselves  seriously  handicapped 
in  their  efforis  to  develop  modern  military 
units,  A  project  for  literacy  training  in  the 
armed  forces  was  launched  in  the  spring  of 
1959  under  the  Joint  effort  of  the  Turkish 
Ministries  of  Education  and  Defense,  the 
US,  military  mission  and  the  ICA  techni- 
cians were  furnished  from  the  USOM  Edvi- 
catlon  Staff  and  the  Georgetown  University 
contract  team  temporary  housing  by  the  U.S. 
military  mission.  Every  2  months  11,000  re- 
cruits enter  ".he  literacy  training  programs. 
Pour  such  groups  have  completed  the  2- 
mTnth  course  Materials  have  been  devel- 
oped and  produced  for  u.se  in  literacy  edu- 
cation Results  to  date  indicate  that  a  high 
percentage  of  recruits  emerge  with  an  effec- 
tive degree  of  reading  and  writing  ability, 
some  of  these  are  being  given  advanced 
training  in  preparation  for  promotion  to  ofH- 
cer  status  Many  are  selected,  to  continue 
literacy  education  In  their  communities 
upon  their  di.?charge  from  the  Army.  Fol- 
lowup  reading  materials  are  now  being  pre- 
pared f:>r  use  by  the  newly  literate. 

Jordan:  Jordan,  which  had  no  organized 
teacher  education  program  prior  to  ICA  as- 
sist.ance  in  1952.  now  has  preservice  train- 
ing facilities  for  about  500  and  has  increased 
its  in-service  training  and  summer  school 
programs  for  teachers  from  approximately 
200  to  2,500  annually  This  growth  has 
been  due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  ICA 
and  the  Jordanians  who  have  put  into  prac- 
tice that  which  they  have  learned,  under  the 
auspices  of  ICA 

Afghanistan :  Afghanistan  Is  one  of  the 
border  countries  of  the  free  world  While 
Soviet  bloc  economic  assistance  activity  is 
present  in  AfEjhanlstan,  the  U  S.  program  is 
the  only  bilateral  effort  which  is  presently 
permitted  in  the  field  of  education  which  Is 
of  paramount  Importance  In  the  battle  for 
men's  minds.  It  already  affects  (ai  higher 
education  through  assistance  which  is  being 
given  to  the  college  of  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering, to  the  university  administration, 
and  to  the  affiliated  Institute  of  education — 
and  through  the  quick  acceptance  of  many 


of  the  recommendations  made  late  In  1959 
by  tbe  University  of  Illinois  team  which 
carried  out  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Kabul 
Unlvtralty;  (b)  teacher  education  tlirough 
the  Institute  of  Education  and  In-servlce 
teacher  training  courses;  (.c)  a  large  segment 
of  eUmentary  and  secondary  education:  (d) 
vocational  industrial  education  through  the 
Afghfcn  Institute  of  Technology;  (e)  voca- 
tional agriculture,  through  the  vocational 
agriculture  school  developed  under  the  pro- 
gram and  if)  a  major  project  In  the  teach- 
ing of  English  as  the  "second  language"  of 
AfghnnLstun  Plans  for  an  even  more  in- 
tensive program  of  action  In  education  are 
presantly  under  discussion  with  Afghan  au- 
thorities, 

India;  India  s  effort  to  develop  her  econ- 
omy to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing population  of  some  415  million,  requires 
a  rrnjor  effort  to  expand  agricultural  and 
indufctrial  production,  public  works,  trans- 
j,ortition.  Irrigation,  conservation  and 
reel  anatlon  facilities.  To  make  possible  In- 
creases in  Industrial  output  there  must  be  a 
sh-irp  Increase  In  the  supply  of  engineers. 
an  improvement  In  their  quality,  and  at  the 
sams  time  an  adequate  corps  of  technicians 
must  be  trained  to  back  up  the  work  of  the 
ens'irieers, 

Mwch  has  already  been  accomplished 
through  the  ICA  technical  cooperation  pro- 
trram  During  an  Initial  phase  from  fiscal 
year  1053  through  fiscal  year  1958  assistance 
was  provided,  through  contracts  with  Amer- 
ican universities.  for  developing  and 
streiigthening  11  existing  engineering  educa- 
tional Institutions.  During  that  phase. 
whloh  ended  In  fiscal  year  1958,  45  U.S. 
engineering  professors  served  a  total  of  67 
man-years  In  India,  and  60  Indian  engineers 
wera  trained  in  the  United  States,  primarily 
for  staffing  the  engineering  colleges. 

A  second  and  more  intensive  phase  Is  now 
undtr  way.  In  this  program,  technical  co- 
f.p'^rBtion  is  concentrated  on  developing  a 
new  program  of  graduate  study  and  engineer 
teacker  training  in  five  leading  engineering 
Institutions.  New  contracts  for  this  pur- 
pos4  replacing  old  contract  activities,  were 
signtd  during  fiscal  year  1960  with  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  a 
third  university  contract  is  scheduled  to  come 
Into  effect  late  this  fiscal  year.  In  another 
project,  170  Indian  engineering  educators 
hav9  been  brought  to  the  United  States  with 
app!x:)Ximately  200  more  to  come  by  the  end 
of  fttcal  year  1961,  New  plants  (or  enlarge- 
ment of  present  plants)  are  being  con- 
struiited  for  these  five  Institutions  and  their 
cimiculums  are  being  revised.  Thus,  an  Im- 
pressive start  has  been  made  on  measures 
to  tneet  the  present  engineering  teacher 
shortage  which  hivs  been  estimated  at  1,500 
teachers.  Plans  for  the  development  of  a 
majir  Institute  of  Technology  at  Kanpur 
are  progressing  rapidly,  In  addition  to  the 
projects  mentioned  above. 

Mt-anwhlle,  the  supply  of  technicians  will 
hav9  to  come  from  schools  providing  voca- 
tlonlil  training.  India  has  decided  upon  a 
far-i'eachlng  development  of  the  'multi- 
puri^ose  higher  secondary  school,"  which  can 
proTJjlde  not  only  candidates  for  university 
trailing,  but  some  training  in  vocational 
area*  as  well.  The  vocational  phase  of  the 
existing  multipurpose  high  schools,  however, 
nee<ls  to  be  more  adequately  developed.  A 
techoilcal  cooperation  project  Is  now  con- 
cernied  with  providing  assistance  In  this  re- 
spect. Twenty-six  multlpurpKwe  higher  sec- 
ondary schools,  covering  all  of  the  states 
of  India,  have  been  selected  as  demonstra- 
tion schools,  Currlculums  have  been  worked 
out  and  accepted;  an  Ohio  State  University 
contract  team  has  participated  In  some  92 
workshops,  seminars,  and  conferences — many 
of  which  were  directed  especially  toward  vo- 
cational education;  plans  have  been  drawn 
for  four  regional  vocational  teacher-train- 
ing colleges;   and  a  prop-am  for  participant 


training  In  the  United  States,  beginning  In 
thU  fiscal  year,  has  been  adopted.  Involving 
key  Indian  personnel  for  the  multipurpose 
higher  secondary  scheme, 

FAR     EAST 

Vietnam:  The  development  of  Vietnam, 
especially  Its  human  and  economic  re- 
sources. Is  dependent  In  a  large  measure  on 
the  educational  opportunities  provided  for 
itb  people.  Since  1952.  assistance  has  been 
given  in  providing  adequate  leadership  and 
facilities  for  the  training  of  t«acher«,  pro- 
fessors, and  administrators  in  academic 
professional,  and  vocational  fields  A  total 
of  172  participants  have  been  sent  abroad 
for  study  In  the  fields  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education:  teacher  training  (nor- 
mal school,  college,  and  university):  lead- 
ership training;  and  technical  vocational 
education.  Approximately  34  Inservlce 
training  workshops  have  been  conducted 
with  over  3,000  people  In  attendance.  Be- 
tween 1956  and  1958,  900  students  completed 
beginning  courses  in  the  English  langtiage 
While  there  has  been  a  severe  shortage 
of  trained  and  skilled  personnel  which  ac- 
counts In  part  for  a  low  and  undlverslfled 
agricultural  and  Industrial  production  the 
basic  problem  has  been  an  acute  shortage 
of  schools  and  equipment  They  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate  at  every  level  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  from  750,000  to  1  mil- 
lion children  of  elementary  school  age  not 
In  school  primarily  because  of  a  lack  of 
facilities.  As  a  means  of  attacking  the 
problem,  assistance  has  been  given  with  the 
construction  of  badly  needed  buildings  and 
classrooms.  Prom  1952  to  1959.  2,156  ele- 
mentary school  classrooms  and  192  second- 
ary school  classrooms  have  been  constructed 
with  US.  assistance.  Working  drawings  for 
38  new  science  laboratories  have  been  made 
and  16  of  these  facilities  have  been  com- 
pleted and  equipped 

A  new  national  normal  school  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  1.000  students  has  been  erected, 
and  partially  equipped.  In  Saigon,  and  an- 
other new  normal  school  with  a  capacity  for 
50  students  In  a  rural  area,  A  new  faculty 
of  letters  building  with  a  capacity  of  1,200 
students  has  been  erected  and  partially 
equipped  Plans  have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  (1)  a  new  elementary  dem- 
onstration school  for  the  national  normal 
school.  (2)  two  new  rural  normal  schools, 
and  (3)  a  new  faculty  for  pedago^  build- 
ing with  a  secondary  demonstration  school. 
Facilities  for  the  new  Phu  Tho  Vocational 
School  have  been  completed  except  for  the 
installation  of  heavy-duty  electric  wiring  In 
the  school  shops.  The  preparation  of  archi- 
tectural plans  and  arranging  for  construc- 
tion bids  Is  well  under  way  for  the  Hue  Tech- 
nical School  and  Nha  Trang  Apprentice 
School. 

Without  the  necessary  Instructional  ma- 
terials teaching  and  learning  are  sev-erely 
handicapped.  To  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
textbooks  USOM  assisted  with  the  printing 
of  approximately  1  million  copies  of  such 
basic  texts  as  arithmetic,  physics,  civics, 
history,  etc,  of  which  80  percent  have  been 
already  distributed  to  the  schools 

Korea:  Through  higher  education  the 
economic  development  of  a  country  may  be 
greatly  accelerated.  In  Korea,  Seoul  Na- 
tional University  has  been  given  assistance 
with  4  of  its  12  colleges.  Eighty-three  of 
the  122  Seoul  National  University  staff 
members  who  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  training  have  been  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity and  are  actively  engaged  In  using 
improved  teaching  and  research  methods, 
development  of  curricula,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative leadership. 

Cambodia:  The  reduction  of  Illiteracy 
through  education  Is  a  major  concern  to 
many  countries  in  the  Far  East,  Including 
Cambodia.  To  meet.  In  part,  the  pressing 
emergency  of  providing  some  training  for 
new    teachers,    who    are   greatly    in    demand. 
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a  series  of  summer  schools  has  been  offered. 
To  date,  approximately  8,000  teachers  (fresb 
graduates  from  the  sixth  grade)  have  re- 
ceived their  only  training  in  these  courses. 
As  a  m<»an«  of  providing  more  adequately 
preptu-ed  teachers,  a  national  elementary 
teacher  training  center  for  approximately 
600  studenu  w<is  built  and  equipped. 

Thailand :  The  effort  to  Improve  education 
In  Thailand  has  been  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  between  United  States 
and  Thailand  Achievements  to  date  In- 
clude the  training  of  11,000  teachers  In 
regional  centers.  12  cotintrywlde  conferences 
with  1300  educators  participating  and  60 
workshops  and  seminars.  Approximately 
20,000  leacheri  received  in^ervice  training, 
A  large  number  of  these  teachers  bad  only  a 
seventh  grade  education. 

Regional  projects:  A  regional  approach  to 
the  technical  assistance  In  education  was  In- 
troduced first  In  the  Par  East.  Two  projects 
are  currently  uidrrw.ny;  (li  The  .southeast 
Asia  regional  English  project  and  (2)  the 
S£ATO   Graduate   School   of  Engineering. 

The  regional  English  project  alnis  to  In- 
crease the  numbers  and  stjiodards  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking persons  In  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Vietnam  There  are  four  phases  in  this 
project :  ( 1 )  Analysis  of  the  local  language  of 
each  country.  (2)  preparation  of  leaching 
materials  for  teacher  training,  (3)  establish- 
ing an  Improved  training  program,  for 
teachers  of  English  as  a  second  language, 
and  (4i  tr^lnn-.g  secondary  'clvolteachers 
In  at  least  one  major  institution  In  each 
country. 

Progress  to  date  shows  that  No  1  above 
has  b?en  completed  and  In  step  No,  2  the 
completed  drafts  of  texts  and  manuals  for 
teacher  training  In  the  three  countries  have 
been  made  and  drafts  started  for  the  lower 
level  of  secondary  schools  In  Thailand 
Phase  3,  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach 
English  as  a  second  language.  Indicates  the 
following  accomplishments:  (1)  Curricula 
for  teacher  training  rr'">gT?ims  completed: 
(2)  70  teachers  of  English  trained  In  the 
regular  course  of  Instruction;  (3)  In -service 
training  seminars  held  for  100  teachers  In 
the  rural  areas;  (4)  instruction  of  25  stu- 
dents In  English  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
In  S.algon;  and  (5)  four  teachers  have  been 
sent  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  2 
years  of  advanced  training. 

The  BFL^TO  Graduate  School  of  Enptneer- 
Ing.  with  a  teaching  staff  and  student  body 
supplied  by  SEATXD  member  countries.  Is  the 
first  school  of  Its  type  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  aim  of  the  project  Is  to  meet  the  rap- 
Idly  developing  need  for  well -qualified  engi- 
neers, especially  In  the  fields  of  water  re- 
sources, highways,  sanitation,  and  hydraulic 
and  structural  engineering.  This  Is  an  Inter- 
national graduate  school  of  engineering 
which  has  been  planned,  established,  and  Is 
now  In  operation.  Basic  classroom  labora- 
tories and  administrative  facilities  have  been 
constructed  or  remodeled  and  the  furnishing 
of  equipment  has  been  largely  completed, 

Mr.  EKDWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tins  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.-s  there  objection 
to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in 
former  years,  I  am  opposed  to  this  for- 
eign aid  bill,  and  more  so  with  the  swol- 
len amounts  herein  authorized. 

I  can  neither  justify  nor  rationalise 
giving  away  our  resources,  and  putting 
this  greater  burden  on  American  tax- 
payers, who  are  already  suffering  under 
an  overwhelming  tax  burden.  Further- 
more, our  national  debt  is  so  huge  that 


only   wastrel*   would    think   of    making 
gifts  of  money  that  we  do  not  have. 

I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  couid  vote 
for  these  Rifts  to  Communist  alien  dicta- 
tors, and  actual  as  well  as  potential 
enemies,  when  there  are  .'^o  many  needs 
and  needy  people  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try. These  huge  sums  of  choney  would 
better  serve  u.s  and  our  economy  if  kept 
here  in  America.  I  hope  the  majority 
will  join  me  in  bringing  this  fantastic 
scheme  to  an  end. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  have  voted  for  this 
legislation  in  past  years.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it  today — and  with  no  apclopj' 
to  anyone.  I  voted  for  it  because  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  of 
my  country.  A  little  over  20  years  ago 
there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hitler 
in  this  world.  There  were  Members  then 
who  said  that  Hitler  was  a  man  of  peace. 
I  can  remember  3  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  a  bill  to  extend  the  selective 
service  act  for  1  year,  that  bill  passed  this 
House  by  only  one  vote — by  a  vote  of  203 
to  202.  Those  of  us  who  voted  for  the 
bill  were  called  warmongers.  Where 
would  our  country  have  been  after  Pearl 
Harbor — where  would  our  country  be  to- 
day if  those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  only  one  vote,  had 
not  done  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  one  thing  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  and  theory  of  a  program 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  criticize  cer- 
tain actions  or  to  talk  about  instances  of 
corruption  in  a  program.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  am  justified  in  "cutting  off 
my  nose  to  spite  my  face."  A  little  over 
20  years  ago,  we  saw  Hitler  take  over  the 
Ruhr.  He  was  allowed  to  get  away  with 
it.  hoping  that  he  would  be  .satisfied  and 
st^p.  But.  he  was  not  sati.^fled  and  he 
did  not  stop.  Then  he  went  into  Sude- 
tenland.  He  was  allowed  to  get  away 
with  that — again  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  satisfied.  But,  of  course,  he 
was  not.  He  then  went  on  and  took  over 
Austria.  They  let  him  get  away  with 
that,  hoping  that  he  would  be  satisfied. 
but  he  was  not.  He  wen^  in  and  took 
over  Czechoslovakia,  and  they  let  him 
get  away  with  that,  hoping  that  he 
would  be  satisfied,  but  he  was  not.  Then 
came  the  pact  of  Munich.  Chamberlain 
went  back  to  England  with  his  umbrella. 
parading  as  an  apostle  of  peace.  Then 
came  the  ravage  of  Poland  and  World 
War  II. 

What  does  it  mean?  You  have  lived 
it.  I  have  lived  it.  Have  we  forgotten 
it?  It  means  that  uncertainty  and 
weakness  and  lack  of  firmness  is  the  road 
to  war.  We  find  symptoms  around  the 
world  today  of  the  same  kind  If  any- 
one here  thinks  Khrushchev  is  a  good 
boy  becau.se  of  his  wooing  conversations, 
they  had  better  wake  up  quickly  from 
their  dream  world. 

We  pick  up  the  paper  this  morning 
and  find  where  the  Soviet  Union  spurns 
the  United  States  plea  on  disarmament. 
You  heard  Khrushchev  .several  wepk.5 
ago  talk  about  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  to 
destroy  the  world  with  their  nuc'ear 
power.  The  intent  of  world  communism 
ha-s  not  changed,  to  revolutionize  and 
dominate  the  world.  The  techniques 
only  have  changed.     There  is  no  change 


in  what  they  intend  to  do.  If  anyone 
thinks  there  is  a  change,  they  are  living 
in  a  drtam  world  today. 

Now.  this  legislation — I  am  talking 
about  a  program — certainly  it  stopped 
Greece  from  becoming  communistic.  It 
has  stopped  oiher  nations  from  going 
communistic.  Europe  would  have  been 
communistic  12  years  ago  if  we  had  not 
d^iie  wjiat  we  did.  W^e  dia  it  in  our  own 
national  interes: .  It  certainly  would  not 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  the  world  dominated  by  com- 
munism. Oh,  my  friends  speak  against 
this  bill.  Their  motives  are  just  a^  good 
as  mine,  but  their  judgment  on  the  selec- 
tive service  bill  was  not  as  good  as  mine. 
1  judge  no  man.  but  I  have  a  judgment. 
This  k-gislation  is  a  part  of  our  national 
defense.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
our  country.  Oh.  they  come  down  here 
and  talk  about  some  students.  Then 
they  create  opposition  against  the  whole 
program.  What  will  happen  if  we  do 
nothing?  What  would  have  happ>ened 
10  or  12  years  ago  if  we  had  done  noth- 
ing? Italy  would  have  been  commu- 
nistic. France  would  have  been  commu- 
nistic. Greece  would  have  been  commu- 
nistic. It  would  have  been  a  commu- 
nistic-controUed  world  against  America. 
So  1  am  for  this  program  in  no  apolo- 
getic way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK]  has  expired. 

Mr.  Q-HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  before  the  confusion 
spreads,  let  me  contribute  a  bit  of  light 
to  the  subject  of  a  proposed  educational 
program  for  tropical  Africa,  which  was 
mentioned  by  my  good  friend  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Passman]  and  my  other  be- 
loved friend,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailet]. 

The  special  program  for  Africa  is  in- 
cluded in  the  special  assistance  author- 
ization, and  our  committee  has  been  as- 
sured that  $20  million  will  be  allotted  to 
this  pr-^sram  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  wisest  investments  we 
have  ever  made.  The  Secretary  of  State 
says  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  Africa 
may  have  as  many  as  30  or  40  seats  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  wealth  of 
Africa  is  tremendous.  Its  future  is  a 
challenge  to  imagination.  If  we  lose 
Africa,  the  understanding  friendship  of 
her  new  goverrmients.  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  her  people,  we  have  lost  the 
world. 

The  special  program  for  tropical  Africa 
Ls  patterned  to  the  need  immediately  for 
trained  civil  servants  by  the  new  nations 
emerging  almost  overnight.  As  the 
new  nations  are  coming  into  beiiig,  there 
is  need  for  trained  civil  servants.  It  is 
a  situation  comparable  to  our  ow  n  when 
wax  came  to  us  and  we  had  to  have  ofiB- 
cers  but  could  not  wait  4  years  for  their 
graduation  from  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis. We  e.stabli.shed  90-day  ofQcer- 
trainin,?  camps. 

Prom  this  program  now  under  con- 
sideration of  90-day  training  courses  for 
African  civil  servants  will  come  men  and 
women  reasonably  prepared  to  operate 
the  governmental  machinerv-  in  these 
emerging  African  nations.  Is  there  any- 
thing foolish  about  that'     Help.  too.  will 
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be  given  to  existing  colleges  in  txopical 
Africa  and  aid  in  the  opening  of  new 
schools.     Is  there  anything  foolish  about 

thaf  .  . 

I  would  not  wish  any  confusion  iflci- 
dent  t-o  a  debate  on  the  touchy  subject  of 
foreign  aid  to  becloud  the  soundness  of 
the  special  African  program.  We  re- 
joice that  lands  long  under  colonialism 
are  attainini;  the  dignity  of  independence 
and  the  best  help  we  can  extend  in  doing 
our  share  in  preparing  them  for  the  larse 
responsibilities  of  self-government  is  in 
the  field  of  education. 

We  have  almost  missed  the  boat  in 
tropical  Africa  We  have  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Far  East  that  we  almo.^t 
forgot  there  wa.s  a  continent  of  Africa. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  do  .v>methin^. 
something  sound  and  constructive  which 
will  reach  into  hearts  and  minds  and 
create  lasting  friendship,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  of  my  colleagues  come 
into  this  well  and  eive  the  impression 
that  this  us  a  case  of  spending  the  good 
money  of  the  American  taxpayers  for 
foolish  purposes 

Mr  Chauman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  timp 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  set  a  new  policy  for 
the  United  States  but  whether  we  should 
carry  out  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  instituted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  earned  on  by  President 
Eisenhower  This  is  not  the  time  or 
place  to  decide  this  overall  foreign  policy; 
thi.s  IS  the  place  to  decide  method  of 
implementing  a  settled  policy  that  has 
been  tested  through  the  past  years. 

We  mu-t  look  at  the  larger  picture  of 
our  U.S  security,  not  just  at  the  rela- 
tively few  failures  there  have  been  con- 
sidering the  total  size  of  the  program. 
I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  the  remarks 
that  were  made  before  our  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  by  Thoma.s  Gates,  our 
competent  and  able  I' S  Secretary  of 
E>efense.  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  February 
23.  1960. 

My  last  point — 

Mr    Gates  said — 

concerns  the  return  we  receive  on  our  Inve.st- 
ment. 

I  know  of  no  program  which  rewards  us 
better.  In  terms  of  actual  milit.ar^  strength. 
the  results  are  Impressive.  In  1947  every 
nation  had  to  go  it  alone  for  want  of  strong 
leadership  which  only  the  United  States 
could  give  and  therefore  the  entire  free  world 
was  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  link. 

Today  we  :.nd  our  allies  are  In  a  far  better 
posture.  The  armies  receiving  military  as- 
sistance have  Increased  from  3^4  to  5  mil- 
lion men — 

Adding  m^y  own  comment,  that  5  mil- 
lion men  added  to  our  own  competent 
U  S.  forces  of  approximately  2'^  million 
men  gives  us  7>2  million  men  in  the  free 
world  to  defend  us.     Reading  further — 

allied  navies  have  increased  from  1.000  to 
2.200  combat  ships:  allied  air  forces  have 
increased  from  about  17000  to  over  25.000 
aircraft,  about  half  of  which  are  Jet.  All 
allied  forces  are  better  trained,  better 
equipped,  and  better  able  to  perform  their 
assigned  missions  in  the  framework  of  our 
total      strategy.     Their      self-confidence      Is 


strong  Their  determination  to  resist  has 
become  steadily  firmer  They  know  that  the 
United  States  stands  with  them  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  going  get*  tough — as  it  can  be 
mad*  lough  by  the  Communists  even  in  time 
of  paace— they  do  not  falter  or  fall  back 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pro- 
gram this  year  is  largely  carryover  of 
the  military  authorization,  but  it  is  part 
of  our  whole  U.S.  mutual  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  must  give  various  countries 
defense  support  so  that  they  can  main- 
tain these  ai-mies  and  maintain  this  de- 
fense po.sture  with  u;v  We  American 
people  must  remember  we  are  now  not 
fli-'htmg  a  hot  war,  and  that  the  United 
Statx?s  IS  relatively  prosperous  in  an  un- 
ceitain  world. 

Our  American  people  cannot  sit  with 
bu'-?in::  warehouses  and  unused  and 
pr'Ain^'  .surpluses  and  expect  the  other 
people  of  the  world  to  love  us.  like  us,  and 
help  us  defend  oui-selves.  We  as  a  na- 
tion have  to  be  part  of  the  world  with 
its  mutual  problems  of  progress  and  de- 
fense, and  one  of  our  free-world  respon- 
sibilities is  the  continuation  of  this 
program.  We  must  assume  our  respon- 
sibilities to  our  friends  and  allies 
regardless  of  party. 

Uo  not  listen  today  to  voices  that 
mit;ht  sound  as  if  there  is  a  large  dis- 
agifement  among  the  American  people 
on  'the  worth  of  this  program  and  I 
direct  that  remark  to  the  new  Members. 
Th^re  is  not.  This  program  passes  this 
Hr>4.Ne  by  almost  a  two-thirds  majority 
practically  every  Congress.  This  present 
billjto  continue  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram will  go  through  by  a  very  large 
majority  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FULTON  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The  gentle- 
man said  they  would  not  love  us.  or 
tratie  with  us.  Ls  there  not  the  great 
danger  that  they  may  become  covetous 
and  there  is  danger  actually  from  that 
statdpoinf 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes:  that  is  a  very 
cooo  philosophic  and  religious  comment. 
Th^re  is  no  doubt  we  will  be  one  of  the 
mo$t  hated  groups  in  the  world  if  we  do 
not!  accept  our  world  responsibility  for 
mutual  security  and  progress. 

LJet  me  show  you  what  would  happen. 
Shill  we  pull  our  troopKS  back  of  the  38th 
panallel  in  Korea,  and  let  the  whole 
country  cave  in  by  withdrawing  the  sup- 
port for  South  Korean  forces  jointly 
hoUling  the  line  with  us''  Shall  we  pull 
our  support  from  Formosa  and  let  Red 
Chiiia  endanger  and  breach  our  U.S. 
Wettern  defenses  based  on  the  island 
chajin  in  the  western  Pacific  Shall  we 
witlidraw  our  support  of  Greece  and 
TuBkey  and  Pakistan,  and  let  the  Middle 
East  fail  and  head  for  its  destruction? 
Should  we  withdraw  our  support  of  Israel 
in  her  cood  progress,  even  under  great 
ditriculties.  when  she  is  unjustly  barred 
frotti  use  of  the  Suez  Canal ''  Shall  the 
U.S.  people  barricade  everyone  in  his 
own  house  and  in  his  own  city  and  try 
to  defend  against  all  comers?  Or  shall 
we  in  the  United  States  be  good  citizens 
of  the  world  and  take  just  a  little  less 
thar  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  1  year  to  help  our  neighbors 


and  be  a  good  Samaritan  to  help  these 
fine  people  do  the  job  necessary  to  be 
done  for  their  security  and  progress? 

As  to  spending  certain  amounts  in  re- 
sponsible universities  to  train  responsible 
and  capable  per.sonnel,  the  answer  is: 
We  want  and  need  people  educated  in 
this  program  We  do  not  want  the  pro- 
gram administered  at  the  top  by  people 
who  do  not  understand  it.  Of  course 
not.  We  want  competent  people  who 
have  the  know-how  to  do  it. 

When  our  people  in  the  executive  de- 
partment choose  and  u.se  Boston  College 
as  well  as  Johns  Hopkins  University,  two 
excellent  and  resp>onsible  institutions  for 
training  purposes  for  top  personnel  to 
improve  the  management  of  this  world- 
wide program,  there  can  be  no  insinu- 
ation about  the  value  we  will  receive 
from  either  of  those  high-standing  In- 
stitutions. We  will  receive  full  value  and 
more. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  since  this 
foreign  aid  bill  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation have  been  before  this  House, 
I  have  voted  for  them  'I  shall  vote  for 
this  bill  and  for  the  one  that  will  come 
from  my  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  the  days  when  even  my  friends  on 
my  own  side  of  the  aisle  saw  fit  not  to 
support  all  of  this  program.  I  introduced 
the  amendment  to  give  the  President  his 
full  request  for  foreign  aid  So.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  much  as  any  Member  in 
this  Chamber  I  have  a  right  to  say  now 
what  I  shall  say. 

I  am  advised  that  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  this  House  today  re- 
fused by  a  6  to  6  vote  to  report  out  the 
distressed  areas  bill.  With  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  side  of  the  aisle,  with  our 
Republican  friends,  they  have  joined 
with  me  for  several  years,  my  friends  on 
the  left  and  the  right,  to  make  that  bill 
law.  So  this  is  not  partisiin  Republi- 
cans get  ja'^t  as  hungry  and  just  as  job- 
less as  Democrats  in  50  States 

I  have  in  my  hand  this  bill,  chapter  by 
chapter. 

Economic  assistance  for  the  nations  of 
the  world,  so  many  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. 

Point  4  for  the  nations  of  the  world, 
so  many  hundred  million  dollars. 

Technical  aid  for  the  nations  of  the 
world,  so  many  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  distressed  areas  bill  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  point  4 
bill  for  the  hungry  and  the  jobless  in  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Yet  the  Committee  on  Rules  says,  "Six 
to  .six,  no  rule."  and  we  will  be  forced  to 
resort  to  the  difficult  Calendar  Wednes- 
day tactic  to  give  this  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  measure,  but  we 
will  overwhelmingly  support  this  re- 
quest of  the  President  for  foreign  aid. 
And  I  will  support  it.  Now,  you  bleed- 
ing hearts,  who  all  day  yesterday  and 
today  proclaimed  to  high  heaven  and  to 
this  membership,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
asked  to  help  the  distressed  areas  of  the 
world,  I  come  to  you  in  these  5  minutes, 
and  every  one  of  you  who  votes  for  this 
bill — you  are  the  ones  to  whom  I  speak — 
every  one  of  you  who  votes  for  this  bill 


and  does  not  appeal  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  send  the  point  4  program  for 
America  here,  I  say,  listen:  We  need  one 
vote.  We  need  one  vote  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  Six  Democrats  voted  for 
that  rule  and  no  Republicans  voted  for 
it.  Two  Democrats  did  not  vote  for  it. 
Four  and  two  are  six:  six  to  six.  Now, 
give  me  one  vote.  My  friends,  in  30 
States  we  nave  5  million  unemployed, 
and  if  you  do  not  know  what  a  de- 
pressed area  is.  God  forbid  you  ever  find 
out.  If  you  do  not  know.  I  hope  you 
never  will.  So,  on  this  day.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  you  are  going  to  help  the 
underprivileged  of  the  world  and  the  dis- 
tressed areas  of  the  world,  and  when  you 
and  I  vote  lor  a  point  4  program  for  the 
nations  of  tiie  world,  in  God's  name  let 
us  vote  at  least  $200  million  out  of  this 
$2  billion  for  a  point  4  program  for  your 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  I  will  vote 
for  this. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JiTATIMENT  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  3  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  which  Is  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
iCBsmucb  as-- 

"(1)  the  United  States  favors  freedom  of 
navigation  In  International  waterways  and 
economic  cooperation  between  nations:  and 

"(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other 
nations  assisted  under  this  Act,  including 
such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  International 
waterways;     __ 

assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  administered 
to  give  effect  to  these  principles,  and,  In  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  or  arising  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
AsslsUnce  Aot  of  1954,  as  amended,  these 
principles  shiU  be  applied,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  he  shall  report  on  meas- 
ures taken  br  the  administration  to  Insure 
their  application" 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachuse  .ts  ? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
p>orted  the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  an 
internationf.l  waterway.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  thf  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  recommended  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which 
gives  renewed  emphasis  to  our  position 
on  this  important  matter.  Certainly  we 
do  not  intend  that  the  United  States 
should  ever  threaten  to  cut  off  mutual 
security  aid  because  a  country  fails  to 
supE>ort  our  position  on  a  particular  issue. 
This  would  not  only  bring  charges  of 
imperialism,  but  more  important  it  would 
be  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  mutual 
cooperation  for  peace  and  progress  which 
underlies  the  aid  program. 

The  continuing  Egyptian  action  of 
preventing  the  passage  of  Israeli  ship>s 


through  the  canal  and  of  generally 
blockading  Israel  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  international  law  and  endangers  the 
peace  in  that  tense  area.  We  must  use 
every  proper  avenue  of  persuasion  to 
op>en  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  use  of  all 
nations.  This  amendment  directs  the 
President  to  give  recognition  to  these 
principles  in  administering  both  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  Public  Law  480 
in  whatever  ways  he  determines  best.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  adopt  this 
amendment  as  an  expression  of  our  con- 
tinued support  for  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  international 
waters  and  for  economic  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  I — MIUTAET    ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance 
Sec.  101.  Section  105(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  conditions  applicable  to  military 
assistance.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1960" 
and  Inserting  "1961"  and  striking  out  "1959" 
and  Inserting  "1960".      ^ 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Bentlet:  On 
page  2,  Immediately  above  line  20,  Insert  the 
following: 

"ANNtJAL    AtJTHORIZATION    FOR    MILrTART 
ASSISTANCTE 

"Sec.  101.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
military  assistance,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961'" 

And  reletter  the  following  section  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  when  the  House  approved  the  mu- 
tual security  legislation  for  1959  the  au- 
thorization for  military  assistance  was 
retained  on  an  annual  basis.  However, 
in  conference  with  Members  of  the  other 
body,  the  House  conferees  accepted  a 
change  in  the  language  which  in  effect 
gave  an  open-end  authorization  for  3 
years  for  military  assistance,  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  the  authorization 
language  as  it  now  stands  in  the  legisla- 
tion: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  tlm«  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  did  in  adopting  the  conference  re- 
port last  year  was  to  give  the  Executive 
a  blanket  authorization  for  whatever 
sums  might  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962,  That  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  today  we  are  dealing 
with  an  authorization  bill  of  only  $1,318- 
400.000  while  in  the  reasonably  near  fu- 
ture we  will  be  considering  an  appropria- 
tion request  of  over  $4  billion  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations, 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not 
reduce  the  program  by  a  single  dollar  but 


would  terminate  this  open-end  authori- 
zation for  military  assistance  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1961,  and  would  require  the 
executive  branch  to  come  up  before  our 
committee  next  year  and  offer  a  new 
request  for  a  new  authorization  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  instead  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  with  no  authorization  required, 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  As  I 
have  said  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  authorization  bill  is  so  much  less 
than  the  contemplated  appropriation  re- 
quest this  year. 

The  same  thing  wa^  done  with  respect 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  but  I 
understand  that  the  authorization  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1961 

I  do  feel  very  strongly.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  this  program,  whether  one  supports 
it  or  opposes  it,  should  be  sub.iect  to  con- 
tinuous review  and  continuous  scrutiny 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  to  the  extent  that  although  we  do 
have  hearings  on  the  militaiT  assistance 
portion  of  this  program  there  is  no  need 
for  us  and  no  need  for  the  administra- 
tion to  as):  us  to  authorize  a  single  penny 
for  militaT  assistance.  That  is  because 
of  the  language  adopted  in  the  confer- 
ence report  last  year  This  open  end 
authorization  which  the  House,  when  the 
bill  was  iritially  pas.sed  last  year,  did  not 
adopt,  wa  5  adopted  subsequently  in  con- 
ference That  open  end  authorization 
should  be  terminated  and  we  should  in- 
sist that  starting  next  year,  when  we 
have  the  fiscal  year  1962  bill  before  us. 
we  should  have  the  administration  go 
back  t-o  the  cust^omary  practice  of  re- 
questing annual  authorizations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  conference  report 
was  accepted  on  that  basis  was  the  be- 
lief that  the  milit,ar>-  assistance  appro- 
priation would  this  year  be  contained  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Because  of  the  action 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
that  was  not  the  case  So  I  say  that  if 
there  was  any  justification  last  year  for 
giving  this  open  end  authorization,  such 
justification  no  longer  exist.s.  thanks  to 
the  action  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  author- 
ization should  be  terminated  with  fiscal 
1961.  and  we  should  get  back  to  the 
practice  of  annual  authorizations  for 
fiscal  1962  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  agree  with  me  that  that  is 
the  way:  to  have  an  annual  review  both 
for  authorization  and  appropriation  pur- 
poses of  a  sum  as  large  as  $2  billion, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  administration's 
appropriation  request  for  militarj-  assist- 
ance in  this  cuiTent  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposit  on  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  during  my 
remarks  on  the  bill  I  had  .something  to 
say  about  this  very  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  read  it  again: 

This  new  procedure  did  not  originate  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or  in  the 
House.  The  mutual  security  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  abandoned  the  practice 
of  annual  authorizations  for  military  assist- 
ance and  provided  a  continuing  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  In 
conference  .\  compromise  was  reached  which 
included   a  specific  authorization   for   fiscal 
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1960  uMl  »uch  sum*  as  m*y  be  neoe««ary 
for  ie«l  »nd  1961  ThU  ccanpronalae  was 
accepted  by  the  Houae  and  U  now  ooatalned 

In  the  law. 

Mr  BENTLEY.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  it  removes  the  1962  date. 

Mr  MORGAN.    That  is  correct. 

I  stir,  have  an  open  mind  as  to  whether 
this  action  of  last  year  Is  a  good  Idea.  One 
reason  for  doing  as  we  did  was  that  the 
Kxecutive  wanted  to  include  the  military 
asBlstance  appropriation  in  the  regular  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill  They  said  that 
waiting  for  an  annual  authorization  would 
make  this  Impossible. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  has  de- 
cided not  to  follow  the  Executive  recom- 
mendation In  this  respect,  and  the  military 
assistance  approprtatlon  is  being  handled 
as  part  of  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tion. I  personally  far  jr  the  way  in  which 
the  Appropa-laUons  Conunittee  Is  proceeding, 
although  I  accepted  last  year's  compromise 
In  good  faith  and  would  prefer  not  to  make 
any  change  In  the  authorization  procedure 
during  the  present  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  next 
year  will  have  left  this  great  lectislative 
body  for  greener  pastures  He  has  been 
an  ouLstandin?  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AfTairs.  I  value  his  work 
on  the  commit:ee.  He  has  worked  ver>- 
hard  on  this  bill  and  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  helpmg  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  gentleman  tnows  that  due  to  his 
prodding  next  year  we  will  consider  un- 
dertaking a  comprehensive  revi^^w  of 
the  entire  Mutual  Security  Act.  We  are 
here  today  dealing  with  the  basic  act 
of  1954.  Due  to  the  proddm?  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  which  he 
followed  up  by  an  amendment  offered  In 
committee  during  the  markup  of  the 
bill  requiring  that  the  ennre  act  be  re- 
written. We  are  fully  aware  that  few 
of  us  are  well  acquainted  any  moi-e 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  act.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  if  I  am  back 
in  Consress  nex:  year  I  will  do  whatever 
is  appropriate  m  undertaking  a  revision 
of  the  1954  act.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
it  to  he  reexamined.  I  OFPO  e  the  amend- 
ment simply  on  the  ground  that  next 
year  durinc;  the  rewriting'  of  the  bill  I 
am  sure  the  author izat'on  he  srek.s  to 
eliminate  today  will  be  fully  considered 
and  taken  care  of.  Therefore,  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr  JUDD  .Mr  Chaii-man,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  la.st  word 

Mr  ChaiiTTian.  I  want  tn  make  .su:e  it 
is  understood  that  the  fact  that  in  the.se 
2  fiscal  years  no  ceilm  '  on  milita:-y  as- 
sistance is  established  in  the  MSA  au- 
thorization bill  does  not  mean  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreisn  AfTairs  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereby  lose 
control  over  this  $2  billion  pros:ram.  No 
ceiling  is  le2;is!ated  annually  on  appro- 
priations for  our  own  .^rmed  Forces,  and 
that  is  a  S40-billion-a-year  program 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  does 
not  bring  before  the  House  every  year 
an  authorization  bill  saying  that  the 
Committee  on  .■Appropriations  is  author- 
ized to  appropriate  for  our  Defense  De- 
partment not  to  exceed  X  billions  of 
dollars.  Each  year  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  determines  what  it  be- 
lieves   to    be    the    proper    amount    and 


brings  it  to  the  House  for  action.     T^e 
waitfT  on  military  assistance  authoriza- 
tions adopted  last  year  on  t^e  Initiative 
of  tlie  other  body  was  to  try  out  for  2 
years  the  same  mechanism  that  we  have 
consistently  followed  without  any  diffi- 
culty in  providing   for  our  own  armed 
services.     If  you  look  through  the  hear- 
ing.s.  you  will  find  that  our  Committee 
on  pi>reign  AfTairs  had  extensive  di.scus- 
sions  this  year  on  the  military  a.ssi.<?tance 
program.     You   will   find   the   record  of 
detailed  testimony  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Gates  and  his  staff.     It  begins  on 
page  69.     There  was  a  long  session  with 
Admiral  Pelt  who  is  in  command  of  all 
our  forces  in  the  Pacific,  beginning  on 
page   535:    and   one  with  General   Nor- 
stadt    and    his    associates    dealing    with 
all    f.spects  of   our    military    assistance 
piograms  and  the  armed  forces  of  our 
allies  m  the  NATO  or  Europe  an -.Med  iter - 
raneiui  theater.     It  begms  on  pae(>  673 
Our  committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
reser.tatives  can  at  any  time  take  action, 
eKher  in  th-.s  bill  or  m  a  .separate  bill, 
to  mxiify  the  militaiy  assistance  policies 
and  pro'-;rams  or  tx^  put  any  limitation 
we  wish  on  the  amoijxit  of  money  that 
can  be  appropriated   fk>r   tiiat  puipose. 
In  no  sense  do   we  lose  control  of  the 
military  assistance  program  by  having 
thi3  Aaiver  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  .jcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  col- 
leiifiie  from  Michi^-an. 

Mr.  BE:;TLEY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  conferees  la.st  year 
Was  It  not  the  thinking  of  the  conferees 
tha;t  Uie  reason,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
reoprns  for  adopting  this  version  initi- 
ated by  the  other  body,  was  that  the 
milit-ai-y  assistance  appropriation  was  go- 
\n:'  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  Defense 
D  'p:  rtmrrit  appropriations? 

M;  JUDD  Yes;  that  was  one  reason. 
.^nether  reason  was  the  desire  to  make 
p>osf;ihle  more  lonn:-ran;7e  planning  with 
reen  "d  to  the  foreir;n  components  of  our 
national  defense,  as  we  do  now  for  the 
dorrii\'^tir'  asper*s  of  that  defense. 

Mr  BENTIEY.  How  possible  is  this 
lonp  ran.ije  planning  in  the  field  of  mili- 
tary- a-ssL-^tance  as  long  as  the  program 
is  subject,  and  rightly  so.  to  the  annual 
.-^crtitiny  and  review  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  Is  also  subject  to  the 
anoual  scrutiny  and  review  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreiem  AfTairs,  the  same  as 
ouil  own  Armed  Forces  are  subject  to 
the  nnnual  scrutiny  and  review  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  sub- 
ject :o  the  annual  scrutiny  and  review 
of  tl-e  sulx-ommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  A  ipropriations,  which  deals  with  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  other  body  wanted  to  make  this 
v.alvtT  of  annual  authorizations  a  per- 
majif  nt  arran-^ement.  In  the  conference 
we  compromised  on  2  years.  That  is 
enouK'h  to  eive  us  a  fair  trial.  In  1962, 
autjornatically.  this  matter  will  come  back 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  it  con.siders  this  legislation, 
to  decide  whether  to  extend  the  waiver 
for  a  further  period  or  allow  reversion  to 
the  previous  practice  of  annual  author- 
i2ations. 


It  seems  only  reasonable  and  fair  for 
the  House  to  go  along  for  the  additional 
year  with  the  compromise  that  was 
reached  last  year  Then  of  neces.sity  we 
will  have  to  act  and  win  have  had  fur- 
ther experience  on  which  to  base  our 
decision 

Mr  BENTI.EY  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the  pres- 
ent languagf  is  retainod  In  the  bill,  no 
autliorization  will  be  required  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1962 

Mr.  JUDD.  No  authorization  will  be 
reouired 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  In  other  words,  no 
new  authorization  will  bf  required  until 
the  year  1962  That  i.s  the  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  JltDD  Yes,  the  calmdar  year 
1962.  This  year's  mutual  security  bill 
and  next  year's  bill  will  not  require  au- 
thorising action  tjy  this  committee  or 
tlie  Con.L:re.^s.  But  tins  committee  can 
take  action  to  limit  appropriations,  if  at 
any  time  it  thmk.^  there  is  .something 
that  requires  such  action.  So.  Mr. 
Chauman,  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  tlm*»  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  question  i.«  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

IMr    BENTLFYi. 

The   amendment    was  rejected. 

Mr  MEYT  R  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Meykx  On 
pnge  2,  Insert  between  lines  20  and  21   the 

following; 

•Sjdc.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1054.  aj  amended,  wblrh  relntes 
to  military  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  new  para^aph  No  part  of  any 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  Act  shaU 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  agreement  for  co- 
operation heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into 
which  is  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  AU  mlc  Energy  undv 
section  123(d)  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Act 
of    1954.   as   amended.'  " 

Rpnumber  section  101  on  p«ce  2  as  section 
102. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  funds  authorized  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  shall  not  t>e  used  to  carry 
out  any  agreement  for  cooperation  which 
is  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  E^erfr\' 

Basically,  it  is  the  same  amendment  as 
that  offered  by  Congre.s.sman  Benwett 
last  year  to  the  Mutual  Serunty  j^ppro- 
priation  Act  of  1959  The  dilference  is 
that  we  have  additional  information,  se- 
cured after  a  great  deal  of  effort,  which 
says  that  we  are  actually  usini,'  &'>me  of 
the  military  funds  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  implementation  of 
these  agreements.  Last  year  we  did  not 
have  this  information,  and  I  will  try  to 
bring  the  story  up  to  date. 

For  instance,  last  year  when  I  asked 
whether  any  Joint  Atomic  Plnergy  Com- 
mission funds  would  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose    Chairman  Cannon   rephed: 

There  Is  no  direct  appr-iprtatlon  In  the 
bin  for  that  purpose. 

This  Ls  recorded  in  the  Concresstowal 
RECORD  for  July  21,  1959, 


I  asked  Chairman  Morgan  of  the 
Foreign  Affaiis  Committee  whether  mu- 
tual security  funds  would  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  when  he  discussed  the 
Conference  Committee  Report.  He  said, 
"I  do  not  think  that  is  involved  unless 
it  is  involved  in  military  money  for  the 
NATO  organization. "  This  is  recorded 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  July 
22,  1959. 

When  Congressman  Bennett  of  Flori- 
da offered  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act  to  prevent 
the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  sub- 
committee Chairman  Passman  said: 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  there  are  no 
funds  for  the  purpose  against  which  he 
places  a  limitation. 

This  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  July  28.  1959. 

All  those  gentlemen  were  reporting  to 
the  best  of  tiieir  knowledge.  Therefore 
the  House  at  that  time  did  not  know  as 
much  fits  we  now  know.  Some  of  the 
funds  actually  are  being  and  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose. 

What  is  tie  reason  why  I  object  to 
such  u.se  of  these  funds?  To  begin 
with,  my  amendment  would  not  stop  the 
sharing  of  nu  Mear  materials  and  nuclear 
know-how  authorized  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  but  it  would  prevent  the 
use  of  mutual  security  funds  for  such 
a  purpo.se 

We  also  know  that  the  spreading  of 
nuclear  knowledge  and  know-how  does 
not  necessarily  add  to  mutual  security, 
but  may  easily  create  a  situation  of  mu- 
tual insecurity,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  nuclear  w?apon  system,  if  distributed 
to  additional  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  major  delivery  of 
nuclear  warh'^ads  will  be  by  missiles  and 
Jet  planes  which  can  be  increasingly 
maintained  en  our  home  bases  rather 
than  in  the  h;inds  of  our  aUies  or  friend- 
ly powers  which  at  certain  times  may 
be  friendly  bat  at  other  times  may  not 
be  so  friendly.  I  say  that  it  is  risky 
to  give  this  \veap>on  assistance  to  other 
countries 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  growing  un- 
easiness among  our  people  as  to  the 
actual  wi.sdom  of  our  allowing  nuclear- 
sharing  agreements  to  be  negotiated,  es- 
pecially without  direct  congressional  de- 
bate and  approval  of  the  agreements.  I 
say  that  the  ^•ote  on  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria- 
tion Act  last  /ear.  when  61  stood  against 
it,  as  compar?d  with  137  for  it,  is  proof 
in  favor  of  my  argument. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Meyer] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ME\'ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object . 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  CO  isider  withdrawing  his  ob- 
jection. I  seek  no  special  favors,  but 
I  do  want  to  explain  the  issue  as 
thoroughly  a.*.  I  can. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
men, I  withdraw  my  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr  Chairman,  earlier 
repHsrts  this  year  of  administration  plans 
to  share  the  nuclear  warheads  them- 
selves caused  a  good  bit  of  confusion  and 
a  storm  of  protest.  I  dis-ect  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  17,  when  I  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  February  9,  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  Holifield] 
spoke  on  a  similar  subject. 

This  amendment  that  I  propose  at  this 
time  would  be  concrete  evidence  that 
the  sense  of  Congress  is  against  extend- 
ing the  nuclear  weapons  club  This  is  a 
road  to  peace  in  the  world,  and  will  lead 
to  a  sense  of  security  because  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  spreading  of  this  material  to  other 
countries  will  add  in  any  way  to  our 
strength. 

This  amendment  will  present  the  Con- 
gress with  a  much-needed  opportunity 
to  openly  debate  the  wisdom  of  and  the 
extent  of  nuclear  sharing  to  which  the 
United  States  should  be  committed. 
This  debate,  to  a  partial  extent,  took 
place  last  year,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
currently  clearly  in  the  public  interest 
that  we  have  more  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  Is  possible  to  change  my  amend- 
ment, to  modify  it  so  that  we  would  make 
it  apply  only  against  the  actual  transfer 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  warheads  them- 
selves. This  would  at  least  definitely 
prevent  such  a  transfer  which  earlier 
was  contemplated  by  the  admlni.st ration. 
and  even  suggested  as  possible  without 
congressional  authorization  However, 
the  latest  reports  are  that  President 
Eisenhower,  in  a  letter  to  Premier 
Khrushchev,  said : 

The  United  States  has  no  present  Intention 
of   sharing  nuclear  weapons  with  its   allies. 

I  think  an  amendment  of  this  type 
will  reassure  our  own  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war.  I  say  in 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  only  a  moral 
issue  but  it  is  also  a  practical  issue, 
because  there  is  no  sense  to  having  a 
nuclear  war,  because  we  cannot  win  it — 
no  country  can  win  it.  The  danger  of 
spreading  this  weaponry  to  many  coun- 
tries is  a  risk  we  cannot  afford  to  take. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Meyer  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Meyer'  there 
were — ayes  11.  noes  46. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER    II ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCl 

Defense  support 

Stc.  201.  Title  I  Of  chapter  II  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  defense  suppxDrt,  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  131(b),  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  strike  out  "1960"  and 
"$75 1.000.000"  and  substitute  "1961"  and 
"$675,000,000',  respectively. 


(bi  In  section  141,  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eUgrDlllty  for  assistance,  strike  out 
"No  such  assistance"  in  the  .second  sentence 
and  substitute  'No  defense  support  or  mili- 
tary equipment  and  materials". 

(c)  In  section  142(a),  which  relates  to 
agreements,  strike  out  "No  assistance"  In  the 
Introductory  clause  and  substitute  "No  de- 
fense support  or  military  equipment  and  ma- 
terials". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Adatr:  On  page 
3.  line  8,  strike  out  "$675,000,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof   ■$625,000,000  " 

Mr  AD.'MR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  one  which  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand. It  would  reduce  the  defense 
support  funds  by  $50  million.  Those 
Members  of  the  House  who  feel  that  we  . 
are  authorizing  too  much  money  in  this 
bill  can  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
correcting  that  by  supporting  this 
amendment.  It  would  reduce  the  de- 
fense support  funds  authorization  from 
$675  million  to  $625  million. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  last  year's  figures  on  defense 
support.  Last  year  the  executive  re- 
quest was  for  $835  million.  The  author- 
ization as  it  came  out  of  conference  was 
for  $751  million.  The  appropriaiion  was 
$695  million.  So.  between  the  executive 
request  and  the  final  appropriation  there 
was  a  reduction  from  $835  million  to 
$695  million 

This  year  the  executive  request  was 
for  $724  million  and  the  authorization 
as  proposed  by  the  committee  is  for  $675 
million,  a  reduction  by  the  committee  of 
$49  million. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  that  by 
an  additional  $50  million  and  would  still 
leave  available  for  defense  support  pur- 
poses $625  million.  It  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  this 
would  constitute  a  modest  reduction  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very 
large  amount  of  money  available  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  through  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  one  of  the 
arguments  used  in  support  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  was  that  it  would 
make  necessary  a  smaller  amount  of 
grant  aid  money  for  economic  purposes. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  $14  billion  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  further  appropriation  of  $700 
million,  this  year,  making  a  total  of  $2  1 
billion.  I  am  asking  for  only  a  very 
modest  reduction  in  this  defense  sup- 
port authorization. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that 
the  Commi-.tee  adopt  this  amendment 
which  I  am  sure  will  not  harm  the  pro- 
gram but  will,  on  the  contrary,  improve 
it.  Closer  .scrutiny  of  expenditures 
would  be  required  and  this  would  make 
a  better  program  for  a  smaller  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cha.rman.  the  committee  has 
studied  this  section  on  defense  support 
very  carefuly,  I  think  we  have  cut  the 
funds  to  a  bare  minimum.  As  the  gen- 
tleman suggested,  last  year  the  authori- 
zation request  was  for  $835  million.    The 
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committee  cut  it  to  $750  million.  Fi- 
nally the  appropriation  was  $695  mil- 
lion. Now.  this  figure  in  the  bill  is  $49 
million  less  than  requested  this  year. 
S20  million  less  than  appropriated  last 

year 
This   defense  support   money  goes  to 

12  countries:  most  of  them  are  right  up 
agamst  the  Soviet-Sino  border.  These 
are  countries  that  are  facing  the  Com- 
munists every  day.  They  have  over- 
e.xtended  their  military  forces.  They 
have  larger  armed  forces  than  their 
economies  can  maintain.  This  is 
strictly  economic  aid  we  give  them  to 
support  their  economies  so  that  they 
can  support  armed  forces  of  3  million 
men.  This  is  money  that  is  actually 
needed  to  keep  forces  right  on  the  Com- 
munist line.  I  think  a  cut  of  $50  mil- 
lion would  do  serious  damage  to  12  of 
our  best  friends,  and  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  got 
to  understand  what  defense  support  is. 
first,  before  we  can  vote  intelligently  on 
this  amendment.  Aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers,  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  involved,  defense 
support,  although  it  Is  known  and  treated 
as  economic  aid.  actually  in  effect  is  not 
economic  aid.  because  the  purpose  of 
defense  support  is  to  buy  un:form.s  for 
the  soldiers,  to  house  the  soldiers  of  our 
allies,  to  feed  the  soldiers  of  our  allies 
In  order  to  make  and  present  an  effective 
fighting  force  against  a  common  enemy 

Economic  assistance,  as  it  is  generally 
known  and  referred  to,  is  money  that 
is  appropriated  for  special  assistance, 
money  for  particular  projects  in  a  coun- 
try ihat  we  find  is  needy,  like  community 
water  development,  malaria  eradication. 
miedical  research,  improved  education 
and  vocational  projects  for  technical  as- 
sistance, where  it  must  be  given  to  coun- 
tries so  that  they  can  be  taught  how  to 
grow  products,  Itarn  sanitation,  operate 
machinerv".  and  so  forth,  and  various 
other  forms  of  economic  assistance.  De- 
fense support  IS  an  aid  to  the  military. 
It  is  not  economic  as.sistance  in  the  sense 
that  we  intend  it  or  as  is  generally  re- 
ferred to,  because  what  .£?ood  is  thf>re 
giving  a  man  a  gun  if  he  has  not  sot  a 
umform.  if  he  has  not  got  an  automobile 
in  which  ho  may  be  carried  to  the  front, 
if  he  has  not  got  some  means  whereby 
the  fighting  instruments  can  be  effec- 
tively used'' 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  FARBSTFIN,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  not  implying  that  defense  support 
funds  tr^  for  military  hardware  or  mili- 
tary uniforms, 

Mr  FAP.BPTEIN  Defense  support 
does  not  so  for  military  hardware,  that 
is  true,  but  defens^^  support  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  sustain- 
ing th?  soldiers  for  which  we  contribute 
money  for  military  assistance. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  soldier  falls  within  expenditures 
from  military  assistance  funds  and  that 


the  defense  support  funds  are  used  for 
tlie  economic  support  of  the  recipient 
cour, tries? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Well,  the  line  is 
very  narrow.  I  will  admit.  However, 
when  we  talk  of  aiding  the  military,  it 
Is  true  that  it  goes  to  the  country,  but 
that  country  has  got  to  support  those 
soldiers  that  it  puts  on  the  line  for  the 
protraction  of  the  free  world,  and  unless 
assistance  is  given — if  you  want  to  call 
it  etonomic  assistance,  call  it  that  If 
you  will — but  nevertheless,  without  this 
additional  money  in  the  way  of  defense 
support  these  soldiers  would  have  hard- 
wnre  and  nothing  else.  And.  as  I  said 
befo~e,  you  cannot  have  a  .soldier  with- 
out :i  uniform,  without  a  truck  to  take 
him  Xo  the  front  and  various  other 
means  for  the  ,soldier  to  become,  as  I 
said  before,  an  effective  flshting  man. 

M.-,  ADAIR.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  the  re- 
port points  out,  there  are  two  aspects  of 
the  defen.se  support  program.  One  is 
for  .specific  economic  purposes,  and  the 
other  is  for  general  financial  support  of 
the  i-ecipient  nation.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  nf  that  statement  in  the 
repo-t  and  I  thmk  it  ought  to  be  made 
very  clear  to  this  Committee  that  de- 
fense support  funds  dn  not  have  so  di- 
rect -x  military  application. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
t0  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  remember 
that  while  defense  support  is  indeed  eco- 
nomic a.ssi-stance.  it  is  economic  assist- 
ance for  a  military  purpose.  There  Is 
more  of  our  own  national  defense  In  this 
particular  item  than  in  anything  else  in 
the  bill  because  this  is  the  economic  as- 
sistance that  enables  12  exceedingb'  im- 
portant countries  to  maintain  the  armed 
forces  we  believe  to  be  necessary  for 
their  and  our  defense. 

Our  military  planners  first  sit  down 
with  the.se  countries  that  are  strategi- 
cally located  and  have  the  will  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  abll- 
ities.  Together  we  determine  what  they 
nied  and  ought  to  have  in  the  way  of 
air  force  or  army  or  navy  Having 
apreed  with  them  upon  the  desired  level 
of  forces,  we  estimate  how  much  they 
them.selves  can  provide  for  the  support 
of  such  forces.  We  furnLsh  the  differ- 
erce,  which  is  defense  support. 

None  of  the  12  impoitant  countries 
receiving  defense  support  can  v(»t  provide 
out  of  their  own  resources  the  funds  or 
supplies  necessary  to  maintain  the  size 
ard  kind  of  armed  forces  we  want  them 
to  have,  for  our  defense  as  well  as  theirs 
These  12  countries  now  have,  because 
of  defense  support.  3  million  well-tramed 
soldiers  for  defen.se  of  the  free  world. 

If  Members  of  the  Committee  will  look 
at  page  20  of  the  report,  they  will  see 
what  it  costs  to  provide  ju-st  the  pay, 
allowance,  subsistence  and  clothing  of 
one  American  .soldier.  It  is  $3,859  per 
year.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is 
shown  the  cost  of  the  same  items  for  a 
soldier  on  Formosa.  It  is  $167  a  year 
It  makes  graphically  clear  how  bene- 
ficial and  essential  defense  support  is  for 
our  national  defense.  It  has  already 
been  cut  as  deeply  as  prudence  will 
permit. 


Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr   JUDD     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ADAIR  If  I  may  quote  from  the 
committee  report  at  the  bottom  of  page 
22  in  an.swerinK  this  question  about  the 
military  users  of  this  money.  I  will  read 
the  following: 

Support  Is  extended  In  two  ways  On*  Is  by 
projects  In  majnr  area.«:  of  the  ecormmy  such 
a£  agriculture  fm-estry.  and  flsherlp«:  Indus- 
try and  mining  transportatl  jn.  health,  and 
sanitation,  edur.iiiDn;  public  Eicltnlnistra- 
Uon.  and  co  mm  unity  developrneiit.  social 
wfllare.  and  liuas.in^ 

I  find  It  difficult  to  dLscover  a  direct 
connection  between  that  stattment  and 
thiC  military  a.'-pt'it  which  is  now  being 
urged  upon  the  Committee. 

Mr  JUDD  Let  us  take  the  CAse  of 
Turkey  as  an  illu.^tration,  Turkey  is  a 
cotmtry  whose  location  and  whose  superb 
armed  forces  make  it  vital  U)  the  whole  \ 
Middle  East.  The  l\irks  were  dtsciplin- 
ing  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  maintain 
their  armed  forces.  Unrest  began  to  de- 
velop anions  the  common  people  of  Tur- 
key because  they  could  not  make  any 
headway  or  sec  ai  y  hoi>e  for  improving 
their  living  .standards  Obviously  you 
cannot  maintain  good  morale  in  a  sol- 
dier at  tiie  front,  no  matter  how  many 
weapons  he  iias,  if  he  knows  tiiat  the 
standards  of  livms  of  his  people  at  home 
are  gmng  down  instead  of  rising.  Fur- 
thermore, loss  of  confidence  in  his  rov- 
ernmenl  develops.  So  more  defense  sup- 
port had  to  be  provideti  Some  is  for 
specific  projects,  sucii  as  my  friend  from 
Indiana  h.AS  read,  and  some  of  tiie  aid 
is  for  I.  -:.;):  MM!  ;  support  of  the  economy 
Otherwise  the  country  smipiy  could  not 
maintain  tlie  armed  forces  that  we.  otu-- 
selves,  want  them  to  have  in  our  own 
national  defense. 

Mr  PIU:HER.  Mr.  Chiurman.  will 
the  tientleman  yield? 

Mr  JUDD.     I  yield. 

Mr  PILCHER.  Is  It  not  true  that 
when  we  allocate  so  many  dollars  for 
defense  support  for  X  country,  they  can 
spend  that  money  for  almost  anything 
thev  »  ant  to;  they  can  build  r<«uls  with 
that  money? 

Mr  JUDD.  Projects  must  each  be 
agieed  upon  individually,  but  nonproject 
a.^^.istance  can  so  U>  support  the  country's 
budget    that  Is  correct. 

Mr  PILCHER  There  is  not  much 
diffpr**nce  between  defense  support  and 
economic  aid  Tliey  can  spend  it  any 
way  they  want  to. 

Mr  JUDD  Each  project  Is  negotiated 
bilaterally  between  the  Unitetl  Ptates  and 
the  recipient  country  m  terms  of  need, 
method  and  cost,  so  there  is  not  such 
latitude  here  as  the  gentleman  suggests. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  item  has  already 
been  cut  $160  million  below  the  request  of 
last  year.  When  we  consider  that  by  this 
type  of  assistance  we  are  getting  3  mil- 
lion soldiers  strategically  located,  and 
that  our  own  greatest  military  shortage 
is  in  manpower  for  conventional  forces. 
I  believe  that  we  will  not  want  to  take 
the  risk  involved  in  further  reducing 
the<?e  funds. 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  JUDD,    I  yield. 
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Mr  KOWAISKT  Would  any  of  these 
funds  be  used  n  .support  the  Korean  po- 
lice force  which  has  been  so  traeically 
effective  in  represslne  the  people  who  are 
demonstrating  for  their  freedom,  for 
their  right  to  vote  in  a  free  election'' 

Mr  JUDD.  !=k>me  of  these  funds  could 
be  and  probab  y  are  u.sed  to  support  the 
budget  of  the  Republic  of  Korea:  and 
some  of  that  tudget  goes  for  support  of 
its  armed  forces  and  police  forces,  just 
as  some  of  it  poes  for  education  and  for 
health  and  foi  highways  and  fur  agri- 
culture. The  recent  events  in  Korea 
cannot  be  condoned  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  get  full  democracy  in  a  country 
divided,  still  at  war.  and  under  con.stant 
threat  That  s  a  painful  fact.  But  an 
equally  imixjrtant  fact  is  that  without 
the  19  flr.st-rate  Korean  divisions  which 
defense  suppo-t  makes  possible,  with 
many  of  them  f  uarding  the  demlhtarized 
zone  as  they  are  today,  we  would  have  to 
send  and  supp<'rt  in  Korea  a  good  many 
more  than  the  2  American  divisions  we 
have  there. 

The  CHAIRf  IAN  The  quesUon  la  on 
the  amendmert  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from    Indiana    I  Mr    AoAial. 

The  amendrrent  was  rejected, 

Mr  HARDY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  re?  d  as  follows : 

Amendment  of'er«d  by  Mr  Haxst;  On  page 

3.  Immediately  telow  Une  5,  Insert  the  foi- 
lowlog: 

"(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
131(a).  wblch  r;lates  to  the  autliorUy  of 
the"-  President  t/'  furnlsh-^plense  support. 
.  iTiatrt;  Tmme3tal4'ly  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  ':  Pro- 
vided, That  all  dccumenta,  papers,  coxninunl- 
catlona.  audits,  reviews,  findings,  recum- 
mendatlons,  reports,  and  other  materi:\l 
which  relate  U  operatioi^s  or  activities 
under  this  title  are  furnished  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  to  any  committee 
of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
oonunittee  therec  f ,  charged  with  considering 
legislation,  appropriations,  or  expenditures 
under  this  title,  upon  request  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  or  such  cx>mmittee  or 
Buboommittee  as  the  case  may  be'." 

And  relet  ter  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  is  similar  to 
other  landTuage  in  the  bill,  but  it  is  placed 
in  a  little  dilTertmt  spot.  My  purpose  is 
to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
President  has  ro  authority  to  conduct 
any  operations  under  this  title  unless 
full  and  complete  information  is  given 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this 
amendment  I  recognize  that  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  should  have  access  to  de- 
tailed information  at)out  the  operation  of 
the  mutual  security  program  if  they  are 
to  be  able  to  discharge  their  function  of 
legislative  oversight. 

There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
In  which  Information  has  been  kept  from 
the  Coi^ess  with  the  result  that  waste- 
ful pra<Mccs  were  allowed  to  p>ersist.  The 
most  serious  problem  relating  to  the 
mutual  security  program  today  is  the 
quality  of  its  administration,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  best  guarantee  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  will 
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be  improved  is  that  Congress  do  a  better 
job  of  ndmg  herd  on  it. 

At  the  .same  time  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  question  of  executive  privilege 
involved  and  that  nothing  we  can  do  in 
the  Congress  can  modify  the  Constitu- 
tion 

I  hop>e  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  provide  the  executive 
with  an  additional  inducement  to  make 
available  to  the  Congre.ss  the  informa- 
tion which  it  desires  At  the  .same  time. 
I  must  concede  that  the  President  will 
hare  the  final  say  in  this  matter  until 
such  time  as  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
called  upon  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  the 
meaning  of  and  limitations  on  executive 
privilege. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

The  problem  of  securing  necessary  in- 
formation has  been  difficult  for  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill.  One  of  the  major  difficulties  has 
been  the  President's  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  this  so-called  doctrine  of  execu- 
tive privilege  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  just  referred.  I  do  not  fully  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  .said  on 
this  subject.  However.  I  believe  that 
any  discussion  of  executive  privilege  at 
this  time  would  be  completely  academic 
because  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

The  President  derives  his  jxxwers  from 
two  sources,  the  Constitution  and  the 
Congress,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
powers  which  he  exeircises  under  tne  de- 
fense supportlJrovisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  do  not  arise  under  Uie  Con- 
stitution, but  flow  directly  from  con- 
gressional grant  This  provision  makes 
the  exercise  of  this  power — indeed  the 
very  existence  of  this  power — condi- 
tional upon  complete  cooperation  by  the 
executive  branch  with  the  Congress  in 
the  provision  of  needed  information. 

Weaker  measures  were  not  sufficient 
to  insure  the  Congress  the  information 
it  requires  for  wise  performance  cf  its 
particular  duties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  provision  I  have  proposed 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  issue  by 
providing  expressly  that  durinc  any 
time  when  refusal  of  requested  informa- 
tion persists  all  authority  to  exercise  the 
powers  granted  the  President  by  the 
defense  support  portion  of  the  act  is 
suspended  and  becomes  effective  again 
only  after  the  information  requested  is 
furnished. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  eentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy! .  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
see  the  difficulties  which  executive 
agencies  have  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
committee  in  its  job  of  following  the 
foreign  aid  program.  In  many  cases 
these  agencies  have  thrown  up  road- 
blocks which  have  prevented  our  com- 


mittee from  following  out  the  task  set 
for  it  by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  in  the  objectives  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  but  only  by  constantly 
reexamining  this  program  can  these  ob- 
jectives be  attained  and  only  by  con- 
stant vieilanre  on  the  part  of  Congress 
can  the  administrators  of  the  program 
be  kept  to  the  course  charted  out  by  the 
Congress  itself. 

I  am  happy  that  the  members  of  the 
Poreiirn  Affairs  Committee  have  indi- 
cated that  these  amendments  will  be 
acceptable  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be 
retained  in  the  bill  when  it  finally  be- 
comes law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Di:VT!:^OPMET«T    LOAN    m»D 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  M\;tual 
Security  Act  of  1954  as  amended  which 
relates  to  general  jxswers  of  the  Develop- 
ment L(ian  Fund,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ict  The  Fund  shall  not  allocate  or  com- 
mit funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000 
for  use  In  any  country  under  this  title  un- 
less ( 1 1  an  application  for  such  funds  has 
been  received  for  use  In  such  country  which 
IS  supported  b}  suflBcient  engineering,  finan- 
cial, or  other  data  to  Indicate  reasi  nably 
(A)  the  manniT  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
use  such  funds  (B)  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical soundness  of  such  use,  and  (C)  the 
practicabiilty  cf  such  use,  or  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent determin'',^  It  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest  to  use  such  funds  purstiant  to 
multilateral   pi  ins  " 

;b)  Section  ^-OSial  of  the  Mut\:al  Security 
.^ct  of  1P54.  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
management,  powers  and  authorities,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substituting  "Secretary  of 
State"'. 

Mr.  KYL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Ktl:    On  page 

3,  lines  22  and   23.  strike  out  the  words  "ag- 
gregating m  excess  of  $100  000". 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage which  ;s  in  the  bill  is  obviously 
intended  to  safeguard  funds  from  mis- 
appropriation and  misuse  in  the  loan 
program. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  it  is  wise  to  so  gov- 
ern expenditures  of  $100,000,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  then  I  see  equal  wi.=^om  in 
protecting  exi>enditures  of  $99,000  or 
$9,000.  Two  i)rojects  at  $50,000  equal 
one  of  $100,00)  It  Is  t<x)  easy  to  sep- 
arate one  project  into  parts. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  make 
it  much  more  clear  that  the  Congress 
intends  to  inj(K:t  better  business  man- 
agement into  :his  loan  program,  indi- 
cating a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  in- 
tent We  will  at  least  know  the  stated 
purpose  of  each  project  and  will  thereby 
have  a  logical  basis  for  ultimate  evalua- 
tion of  that  prcigram. 

Such  business  practices  also  should 
help  generate  >ome  respect  among  na- 
tions which  have  reached  the  statiis  of 
economic  responsibility  at  the  ix)int 
where  they  seek  to  borrow  rather  than 
receive  gifts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


of  the  soldier  falls  within  expenditures     bten   cut 
from  military  assistance  fund*  and  that     permit. 


as   deeply   as    prudence   will 


the  ?entleman  yield? 
Mr.JUDD.    I  yield. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  a  foi^ign  handout  bill  to  come 
before  the  House  m  my  memory  that 
Adolf  Hitl  >r  has  not  been  conjured  up  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary 
to  continue  ladling  out  money  all  over 
the  world.  That  goes  for  the  Draft  Act 
too.  Hitler  is  dead— the  Draft  Act  was 
passed  some  years  ago;  the  old  dictators 
remain  and  some  new  ones  have  been 
added.  We  have  fought  two  wars  since 
that  Draft  Act  was  passed,  but  still  we 
hear  about  Hitler  and  the  Draft  Act. 
When  the  appropriation  bill  comes  up  to 
provide  the  money  for  this  giveaway  pro- 
gram, I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  hear 
more  about  Hitler  and  the  Draft  Act. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  distre.ssed- 
areas  bill.     I  say  to  you— continue  this 
program — continue  the  development  loan 
program,  all  the  rest  of  the  soft  loan.^. 
plus   this   giveaway    program,    and    you 
will  have  more.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Floods,  if 
he  IS  on  the  floor— you  will  have  more 
and  more  distressed  areas  in  the  United 
States.     There  will  be  more  New  Eng- 
land   fishermen    on    the   beach.     There 
will  be   more  coal   miners  unemployed. 
There  will  be  more  steelworkers  unem- 
ployed.    Just  continue  to  put  up  loans — 
soft  loans — loans  that  if  they  are  ever  re- 
paid, will  be  in  Yugoslavian  dinars  and 
Indian  rupees  and  so  on  and  so  forth: 
currencies  that  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
the  foreign  country,  to  build  more  tex- 
tile     plants      and      more     steel     mills 
and  more  power-generating  plants  over- 
seas.    Yes;  you  are  going  to  have  more 
distressed  areas  in  this  countiT      There 
will  be  more  of  you  around,  hat  in  hand, 
seeking    funds    from    Congress    for    the 
unemployed    in    your    districts.     Surely 
you  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in 
the    last    session    of    the   Congress,    the 
House   passed  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
subsidies    for    the    building    of    flshmg 
trawlers  for  the  New  England  fishing  in- 
dustry'.    Why?     Because  of  foreign  im- 
ports.    The  countries  that  are  providing 
the  frozen  fish  fillets  are  the  beneficiaries 
in  almost  every  instance  in  some  forfff 
or  other  of  the  foreign  handout  program. 
I  repeat,  continue  to  vote  for  this  kind 
of  legislation  and  you  are  going  to  have 
more  unemployed,  and  more  of  you  will 
be  around  begging   for  more  funds  for 
distressed       areas.     Incidentally.       how 
about  some  of  those  countries  to  which 
we   are   making   gifts  and   uncollectible 
loans  and  which  are  buying  U.S.  securi- 
ties?   As  I  understand  it,  they  now  own 
some  $11  billion  of  our  securities.     How 
silly  can  we  get — giving  money  to  for- 
eign countries  and  they,  in  turn,  buying 
our  securities'' 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr     H.\rdy    as    a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Kyl:    On   page  3.   line  23.  strike  out   "SIOO.- 
000"  and  Insert  therefor  "SSCOOO". 

Mr.  HARDY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
ofTered  this  amendment  for  this  reason. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
indicated,  the  language  which  this  bill 
contains  is  a  modification  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  sent  to  the  committee  for 


its  consideration.  Now  I  suggested  the 
figure  of  $100,000,  with  the  idea  that 
there  are  occasions  when  some  plan- 
ning funds  are  needed,  which  ought  not 
to  be  completely  eliminated.  It  may  be 
the  figure  of  $100,000  is  excessive  and  I 
am  perfectly  agreeable  to  reducing  it  to 
$50,000.  but  in  spite  of  that  fact,  I  want 
to  keep  this  thing  just  as  tight  as  I  can 
and  keep  it  on  a  businesslike  basis,  but 
I  still  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  limited 
amount  of  authority  excepted  from  the 
restrictions  of  this  .subsection. 

Mr  Chairman,  actually  there  are  go- 
ins  to  be  very,  very  few  cases  when  an 
earmarking  of  as  little  as  $50,000  which 
wiU  ever  be  requested.  I  hope  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  -substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   I  Mr    Hardy]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Ejentleman  from  Iowa,  as  amended  by 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  'Virginia 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
atrreed  to. 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk 

The  Cl^rk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hardy:  On  page 
3.  )lne  22,  strike  out  "or  commit"  and  Insert 
Injlleu  thereof  "reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or 
otterwlse  set  aside." 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  all  that  fol- 
lows "use"  the  second  time  that  word  ap- 
penrs.  down  to  the  period  In  line  6  on  page  4. 

Mr.  HARDY  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  with  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  deal  was  discussed  in  consid- 
erable detail  when  members  of  my  Gov- 
eiTiment  Operations  Subcommittee  re- 
cemtly  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
wiint  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
thje  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Doc- 
tor Morgan,  for  inviting  us.  I  think  the 
kind  of  cooperation  which  has  been  de- 
vQlopcd  between  our  two  committees  is 
likely  to  produce  improved  legislation, 
based  not  only  on  an  analysis  of  the 
needs  which  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram seeks  to  fill,  but  taking  into  ac- 
count also  the  quality  of  performance. 
IG  is  our  desire  to  be  helpful  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  kind  of  results  now  being 
aehieved  are  those  which  the  Legislative 
Rjeorganization  Act  had  hoped  for. 

I  like  to  think  of  our  visit  with  the 
Pjareign  Affairs  Committee  as  a  joint  dis- 
ciission  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  mutually  concerned.  At  that  time 
I  agreed  to  suggest  amendatory  language 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  abusive 
practice  df  "earmarking."  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  observe  the  extent  to  which 
the  committee  had  altered  the  language 
Which  I  later  suggested. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
now  is  essentially  the  same  as  my  origi- 
ruil  recommendations  to  the  committee, 
which  included  at  the  beginning  the 
words  'allocate,  re.serve,  earmark,  com- 
mit, or  otherwise  set  aside". 

There  was  and  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  including  all  of  these  terms.     The 


reason  is  simply  that  they  have  all  on 
occasion  been  employed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  circumvent  technical  re-  , 
quirements  of  the  statute  and  to  avoid 
restrictions  which  Congress  had  in- 
tended. The  committee  in  Its  action 
eliminated  several  of  these  terms  which 
I  feel  must  be  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Another  alteration  of  my  amendment 
which  this  bill  contains  permits  a  broad 
waiving  of  the  restrictions  of  this  sec- 
tion virtually  at  Presidential  discretion. 

If  the  President  delegates  this  author- 
ity, as  he  has  delegated  so  many  others 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  then  the 
authority  to  waive  the  provisions  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  same  officials 
whose  commitments  and  earmarking  ac- 
tivities in  the  past  have  led  to  the  need 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  substitute? 

Mr.  HARDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

stfltc  it 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  yields 
for  that  purpose  he  loses  the  floor;  is 
that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  is 

f*0 1*1"  f^C  t 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr  CarnahanI 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Hardy. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Carnah\n  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr  Hardy:  On  page  3,  line  22.  strike  out 
"or  commit"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
serve, earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside." 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  all  that  follows 
"President"  and  Insert  "personally  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  each  such  allocation, 
reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or  set 
aside  that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  use 
such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans." 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  which  I  am  offering  follows 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  in  the  first  portion  of  his 
amendment.  My  amendment  merely 
adds  revised  wording  for  the  portion  that 
he  strikes  out.  In  lieu  of  the  language 
to  be  stricken  out  I  add : 

The  President  personally  determines  with 
respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it 
Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  use  such  funds 
pursuant    to   multilateral   plans. 

I  further  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  very  careful  and  constant 
work  that  he  and  his  committee  have 
done  in  checking  on  the  expenditure  of 
security  funds.  The  amendment  adopted 
in  committee  was  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  something  which  would  be  satisfactory 
for  your  committee.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  accept  this  substitute. 

Mr.  HARDY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.     I  appreciate  the  genu- 
ine cooperation  of  the  gentleman  and  the 


convinced  that  the  best  guarantee  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  will 
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blocks which  have  prevented  our  corn- 


Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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attention  which  his  c«mnlttee  has  given 
to  this  difficult  problem.  Frankly.  I  am 
not  enthusiastic  about  the  languagre 
which  the  gentleman  has  offered,  but  it 
IS  a  big  improvement  over  what  was  in 
the  bill,  and  I  am  dispo.sed  to  accept  it 

I  ask  unanimous  cons«nt,  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  It  be  considered  instead  of  the 
•  language  contained  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  three  obeervations  about 
the  Hardy-Camahan  amendment  we  are 
about  to  vote  on.  F^rst,  the  prohibition 
on  advance  allocations,  reservations, 
earmarks,  commitments,  or  .set-a-sides  by 
the  P^ind  definitely  applies  to  any  formal 
action  by  the  Fund's  Board  of  Directors 
which  would  either  bind  the  Fund  or 
constitute  a  basis  for  representintr  to  the 
Congress  that  a  given  sum  cannot  be 
used  for  other  purposes  It  does  not 
me:m  that  the  Fund's  staff  cannot,  or 
should  not  as  prudent  bankers,  infor- 
mally di.scuss  priorities  of  various  pro- 
posals witli  prospective  borrowers,  or  in- 
ternally prepare  work  programs  and  give 
.special  attention  to  appUcations  from 
key  countries  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  just  last  year  the  Congress  directed 
In  section  202' b>  of  the  act  that  the 
Fund  "in  it.>5  operations  shall  recognize 
that  development  loan  assistance  will  be 
most  effective  in  those  countries  which 
show  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  long- 
term  economic,  political,  and  social  con- 
cerns of  their  people,  demonstrate  a 
clear  willingness  to  take  effective  self- 
help  measures — ,"  Obvloiosly  assistance 
to  projects  and  programs  in  such  coun- 
tries are  to  be  given  priority. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  clearly  calls 
for  such  data  on  the  various  types  of 
projects  and  programs  which  the  Fund 
finances  as  is  appropriate  to  a  prelimi- 
nary judgment  on  the  particular  project 
or  program. 

TTiirdly.  the  amendment  does  not  con- 
stitute a  limitation  on  the  types  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  the  F*und  may 
finance  although  the  data  that  the 
Fund  will  require  on  these  will  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  Fund's  share  in  the  total 
financing  and  the  existence  of  reason- 
ably reliable  evaluations  that  may  al- 
ready have  been  made. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record 
be  clear  on  these  points.  The  amend- 
ment's purpose  is  not  to  put  the  DLF 
in  a  straltjacket.  but  to  make  sure  that 
commitments  are  not  made  for  projects 
before  they  have  been  studied  sufficiently 
to  insure  that  loans  made  for  them  will 
in  fact  be  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  DLF  and  rea.sonably  certain 
of  accomplishing  its  declared  objectives. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  ,«!ubstltute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  fMr.  Carna- 
hanI. 

The  .substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment  ^  amended  was 
agreed  to.  /■ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fekjhaw:  Pa^ 
S,  Immediately  after  line  16,  insert  tlie 
f  oUowlng : 

"(d)  Section  14S.  which  relates  to  assist- 
ance lo  Tugoalavia.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

**  'Sac.  143.  Ajbsistauci  to  Yugoblavia. — 
No  assistance  shall  be  fiirniihed  under  this 
Act  to  Yugoslavia  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960/  " 

Mr.  FMGHAN.  Mr  Chairman,  my 
amendment  will  cut  off  U.6  aid  to  the 
Communist  dictator  Tito.  AppH-oval  of 
my  amendment  will  stop  the  use  of  UJB. 
funds  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  which 
seeko  to  destroy  the  freedom  which  we 
in  tJie  United  States  enjoy  and  to  bring 
all  nations  under  the  tyrannical  heel  of 
the  Kremlin.  The  present  policy  of  our 
State  Department  to  assist  the  Commu- 
nist regime  of  Yugoslavia  is  based  on 
arguments,  assertions,  and  claims  which 
are  devoid  of  any  factual  basis  and  to- 
tally disregard  the  basic  elements  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Communist  dictator 
Tito  and  the  Communi.st  r*arty  of  Yugo- 
slavia. In  my  remarks  yesterday,  which 
appear  on  pages  8379  to  8384  of  the 
Record  I  anal.\'zed  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  Tito  and  the  Commimist  leaders 
of  Yugoslavia,  which  clearly  prove  that 
Tito  and  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia  are  dedicated  to  the 
victory  of  world  communism,  and  they 
blatantly  announce  to  the  world  that 
they  stand  steadfastly  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Kremlin  m  support  of  the  ultimate 
victorj'  of  world  communism. 

TTie  only  argument  advanced  for  giv- 
ing any  tv-pe  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  the 
-same  argimient  that  was  used  to  cause 
Congress  to  make  the  first  appropriation 
for  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  That  argu- 
ment was  that  Tito  had  broken  w  ilh  the 
Kiemhn  and  that  he  represented  a  new 
phenomenon  called  national  communism 
which  could  be  ased  to  break  up  the 
power  bloc  of  the  Rus.sian  Communist 
empire  Now  let  me  quote  for  you  what 
Tito  him.self  .says  in  refutation  r-f  this 
specioas  argument  about  national  com- 
munism.    I  quote: 

I  miist  say  that  there  is  no  national  com- 
munism Yugoslav  Communists  are  also  In- 
ternationalists. •  •  •  The  whole  thing  Is 
that  various  countries  which  are  building 
sodalUm  have  different  conditions  under 
which  the  new  system  U  being  built.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  systems  are  differ- 
ent, but  only  that  there  are  diSerences  in 
the  roads  which  lead  to  the  same  Socialist 
systems.  As  far  as  our  international  obliga- 
tions as  CommanlFts  are  c<  ncerned.  I  must 
say  the  CommunlstE  of  Yugoslavia  have  never 
failed  to  fulfill  them. 

Thus,  Tito  boasts  of  the  fulfillment  of 
his  obligations  to  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

On  another  occasion  Tito  said: 

I  wish,  comrades,  that  Poland  ajid  Yugo- 
slavia—  which  are  much  criticized  for  prac- 
ticing some  national  communism,  which  I 
consider  nonsense — ought  to  show  that  they 
have   no   use   for  any   national   communism. 

Some  naive  people  beheve  that  Tito  is 
neutral.  Tito  in  his  own  words  refuted 
this  idea. 

In  June  1956,  Tito  visited  Stalingrad 
as  a  guest  of  the  Russian  leaders  and 


here  is  what  he  said  tn  a  public  address 
made  in  response  to  the  welctMning 
statement : 

Yugosla\-la,  In  time  of  war,  as  In  time  of 
peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same  go«a— 
the  goal  of  the  victory  of  socialism. 

Assistance  to  Yugoslavia  is  a  classic 
example  of  abuse  in  the  use  of  foreign 
economic  assistance  and  a  prime  reason 
why  the  assistance  program  is  falling 
into  discredit.  'We  should  stop  assist- 
ance to  Communist  dictators.  'We 
should  stop  assistance  to  all  dictators 
who  deprive  their  people  of  the  basic 
human  freedoms.  'When  people  are  de- 
prived of  the  basic  human  freedoms, 
their  nation  cannot  qualify  as  a  free 
nation.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
assist  free  nations. 

The  record  of  Tito  and  the  Yugoslav 
Government  in  the  United  Nations  is 
one  of  almost  complete  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
of  U.S.  taxpayers  money  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  freedom  throughout  the  free 
world  and  to  defeat  ccHnmunism,  which 
is  utterly  opposed  to  our  way  of  life, 
and  which  seeks  to  impose  its  base 
tenets  and  tentacles  upon  tl:ie  United 
States  and  every  other  free  country'  of 
the  world.  I  cannot  understand  any 
logic  that  provides  that  the  means  to  de- 
feat communism  Is  to  support  and  to 
provide  communism  with  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  wish  some  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  or  some  Member  of 
the  House  would  give  a  sound  reason  or 
reasons  why  US.  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  used  to  support  the  cause  of 
communism  in  Yugoslavia. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  reluctaixie  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the       gentleman      from       Ohio       [Mr. 

FriGHANl. 

First,  it  is  quite  well  known  that  I  am 
in  opposition  to  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, and  I  certainly  am  not  going  to 
praise  Tito  or  to  defend  him.  I  do  want 
to  make  clear,  however,  that  the  money 
provided  in  this  bill  for  Yugoslavia  is  not 
to  promote  Tito  or  communism.  It  is 
to  assist  the  people  of  Yugoslavia.  I 
wish  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
page  61  of  the  committee  report.  Sec- 
tion 143  stat-es: 

In  furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself 
(1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintiiln 
its  independence.  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  Is  not 
participating  la  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
iZ\  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assL^tance 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  this  language  is 
stronger  than  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  we  are  desirous  of  keeping  Yugo- 
slavia from  reentering  the  Cominform. 
It  is  our  desire  to  keep  Yugoslavia  inde- 
pendent from  the  Kremlin. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
discontinue  all  aid  to  Yugoslavia  ur>on 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
would  very  likely  drive  Yugoslavia  into 
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the  Soviet.  All  Soviet  bloc  credits  to 
Yu'^oslavia  were  canceled  in  1958.  and 
no  "new  Soviet  credits  are  at  present 
anticipated.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  military  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia in   the  legislation  before  us. 

The  protrram  for  Yueoslavia  consti- 
tutes technical  assistance  and  special 
assistance  to  be  used  entirely  to  pro- 
cure demonstration  equipment,  includ- 
ing teaching  aids  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment. That  is.  to  demonstrate  our  way 
of  life  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  technical  cooperation  program 
will  mclude  such  things  as  industrial 
productivity  centers,  a  traming  and  re- 
search institute  in  connection  with  a 
model  coal  mine,  a  highway  uistitute  for 
the  training  of  Yut;oslav  engineers  and 
technicians,  and  public  health  improve- 
ment program.  No  DLF  loans  are  cur- 
rently contemplated. 

It  IS  very  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  take  any  action  which  will  improve 
the  lot  of  or  advance  the  liberation  of 
the  people  in  the  European  satellite 
countries. 

The  United  States  is  not  ready  to  go  to 
war  to  liberate  the  satellites  and  it  is  not 
either  to  our  or  their  interest  to  incite 
them  to  premature  revolution.  There 
are  limits  on  the  value  of  directiner  prop- 
aganda to  them  since  they  are  already 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  freedom  and 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

Assistance  to  Yugoslavia  does  con- 
tribute to  the  promotion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  satellite  countries. 

Each  satellite  is  governed  by  Commu- 
nist bureaucrats.  These  officials  take 
orders  from  Moscow.  It  is  in  our  inter- 
est if  we  can  encourage  these  bureau- 
crats to  think  of  themselves  as  having 
a  national  interest  and  a  national  iden- 
tity rather  than  as  being  Russian 
stooges.  If  they  occasionally  reuard 
themselves  as  Czechs,  or  Bulearians.  or 
Poles,  and  as  having  an  obligation  to 
their  own  countries  rather  than  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  worthwhile. 

Tito  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  to 
the  satellite  countries  that  a  nation  may 
avoid  becoming  completely  assimilated 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Tito  is  a 
Communist,  a  dictator,  and  that  he 
would  very  likely  not  be  elected  President 
by  his  own  people  in  a  free  election. 

It  must  be  conceded  also  that  he  tries 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  seeks  assistance  from  both  sides. 
If  we  discontinue  the  limited  amount  of 
assistance  provided  for  in  this  bill  to 
Yugoslavia,  may  cause  Tito  to  seek  all  of 
his  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  close  the  door,  bring  down  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  make  it  imp>ossible  for  us 
to  penetrate  into  that  area.  Therefore, 
in  spite  of  these  facts  I  submit,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Under  this  bill  authorization  is 
planned  only  for  a  small  amount  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  which 
is  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Yutio- 
slavia.  No  military-  aid  is  programed 
for  Yugoslavia. 

The  CH-MRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 


Mr  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  and  place  to  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord  some   more   information   regarding 
Yugoslavia.     The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin says  we  are  giving  them  only  a 
little  aid.     Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  un- 
classified list  of  what  we  are  doing  under 
the  Development  Loan   Fund  alone  for 
Yugoslavia.     Here    is   a    $5    million   so- 
called    loan    for    20    deisel    locomotives. 
S5  million.    Incidentally,  as  I  said  earlier 
today,  those  locomotives  are  being  bought 
abroad,  not  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, using  our  workmen,  our  coal,  our 
steel,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.    There  is 
fertilizer  plant.  $22.5  million.    A  thermal 
powerplant.  S9  million,  and  a  hydroelec- 
tric plant,  $15  million.     Does  the  gentle- 
man still  say  we  are  giving  them  a  lit- 
tle aid?    All  of  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
rrulitary  assistance  and  other  handouts 
to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  does 
n©t  maintain  that  the  programs  he  has 
enumerated  are  provided  for  in  the  bill 
presently  considered  by  this  body.  I  did 
not  say  there  was  little  aid  given  to  Yu- 
goslavia in  the  past.  I  stated  that  there 
is  ver-  little  aid  in  this  bill  for  Yugo- 
sHavia 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  add  this :  Most  of 
these  so-called  loans,  soft  loans,  are  be- 
ing made  for  20  to  25  years,  at  3»2  per- 
cent interest  and  they  are  to  be  repaid 
almost  altogether  in  the  currency  of  that 
country.  If  ever  paid,  it  will  be  in  the 
currency  of  Yugoslavia.  What  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  who  have  put  up  the  dol- 
lars, will  do  with  the  dinars  I  do  not 
know.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  more  than  a 
little  aid  going  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  would 
he  prefer  that  Yugoslavia  obtain  the 
assistance  that  country  needs  from  the 
Soviet  Union?  Would  he  prefer  that 
^^e  discontinue  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia? 
I  Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  the  gentleman 
\till  not  stand  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
now  or  later  and  tell  me  that  when  the 
ahips  are  down.  Tito  and  his  Yugoslavia 
•<ti\\\  be  on  our  side. 

i  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Not  so  long  ago 
"Jugoslavia  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
lK>licy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  say  that  he 
would  depend  upon  Tito  to  fight  with 
tjhe  United  States  if  we  ever  have  a  war. 

!kno\^-  he  will  not  do  that. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Ohio. 
;  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  would  like  to  bring 
io  the  attention  of  the  Members  and 
also  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki)  that  a  care- 
tul  analysis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia, 
which  is  included  in  my  remarks  of  yes- 
terday, clearly  shows  that  Tito  and  the 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia 
Itiave  failed  to  fulfill  any  of  the  three 
requirements     for     receiving     U.S.     aid 


which  are  required  under  section  143. 
When  you  talk  about  giving  money 
or  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  to  keep  them 
from  the  camp  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
are  already  in  the  camp  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  they  are  part  and  parcel.  And, 
if  there  is  any  question  of  a  showdown, 
it  is  patently  clear  that  the  Yugoslavs, 
according  to  the  words  of  Tito,  will  go 
along  with  the  Communist  conspiracy 
headed  by  the  Kremlin. 

By  giving  aid  to  Tito,  we  are  strength- 
ening his  tyrannical  grip  over  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia.  Aid  to  Tito  does  not 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  satellite  countries, 
instead  it  shows  the  Communist  coun- 
tries that  they  can  still  be  Communists 
and  still  get  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Aid  to  a  Communist  regime  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  strange  method  of 
telling  the  enslaved  people  that  the 
United  States  is  against  communism. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  has  any  information  rela- 
tive to  a  gift  of  an  atomic  reactor  to 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  shown 
to  that  effect  in  this  material,  and  I  have 
no  such  information;  no. 

Mr  POFF  I  recently  had  occasion  to 
read  an  article  on  that  subject,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further  so  that  I  might  direct  that  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  for  that 
purpose 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr  ZABLOCKI.  We  have  given  some 
assistance  toward  an  atomic  reactor,  but 
they  already  had  a  reactor.  I  wish  to 
point  out  however,  there  is  no  money 
in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS     I  yield. 
Mr    POFF.     It  is   my   understanding 
that  the  reactor  which  they  already  have 
was  donated  to  them  by  Soviet  Russia; 
is  that  true? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    I  am  wondering  if 
under  this  technical  assistance  program 
or  any  other  program  that  we  might  pro- 
vide Yugoslavia.  \i  would  be  proper  for 
us  to  ask  that  some  assistance  be  given 
to  provide  religious  freedom  for  the  poor 
people  in  Yugoslavia,  or  would  that  be 
too  much  for  us  to  ask  of  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feigh\n1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Feighan) 
there  were — ayes  36.  noes  62. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TECHNICAL    CXX)PERATIOW 

SBC  203  Title  III  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  le 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  304.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  '•$179,500,000"  and 
••I960"  and  substltut*  •'$172,000.000'^  and 
••1961".  reapectlvely. 

(1)  Amend  section  306.  which  relatea  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  re- 
lated programs,  as  follows. 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and 
related  fund,  strike  out  "$30,000.000'^  and 
•'1960^  and  substitute  "  $33. 000, 000"  and 
"1961",  respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
State*,  strike  out  "1960"  and  substitute 
■•1961". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$931  million  are  recommended  in  this 
bUl  for  two  particular  economic  assist- 
ance programs:  defense  support,  and 
special  assistance.  This  $931  million 
will  take  the  form  of  direct  gifts  and 
grants  to  those  countries  receiving  this 
aid.  During  the  last  session,  with  the 
active  support  of  the  distingiiished 
chairman  and  m(^mbers  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  mutual  security  bill 
aimed  at  cutting  c.own  economic  gift  and 
grant  assistance  in  these  two  categories. 
A  similar  amendment  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Mansfield.  This 
amendment,  overwhelmingly  adopted  by 
the  Congress  and  now  section  503^0  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  directed  the 
President  to  conduct  a  continuing  coun- 
try-by-country study  of  those  countries 
now  receiving  this  type  of  aid  and  to 
present  a  plan  whereby  gifts  and  grants 
would  be  progres-sively  reduced  and  ter- 
minated. The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment marked  the  first  positive  expres- 
sion of  congressional  intent  that  gift  and 
grant  aid  be  cut  down 

A  report  on  the  continuing  study  pro- 
vided for  in  section  503(c)  was  recently 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Dillon.  This  report  contained 
awne  frank  predictions  as  to  what  we 
could  expect  In  the  way  of  reductions 
and  termination  in  gifts  and  grants.  It 
is  encouraging  to  me  and  I  know  to  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  want  to  see 
the  overall  program  cut  down  to  size, 
that  termination  of  almost  half  of  the 
22  defense  support  and  special  assist- 
ance programs  can  be  foreseen  within 
the  next  5  years. 

This  year,  as  the  result  of  the  detailed 
study  provided  for  in  section  503(c),  we 
have  seen  a  $115  million  reduction  in 
the  amount  requested  for  these  two  cate- 
gories of  economic  a.ssistance  for  fiscal 
year  1961  below  the  amount  requested 
for  the  same  program  last  year.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  has 
reduced  these  retiuests  by  an  additional 
$615  million.  Tliis  reduction  may  seem 
slight  when  we  think   in  terms  of   the 
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costs  of  the  overall  program  but  at  least 
it  represents  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  those  who  administer  the 
program  wiD  realize  that  the  Congress 
has  a  continuing  interest  in  seeing  that 
503* c»  is  administered  each  year  with 
a  determined  effort  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams are  reduced  and  eventually  elimi- 
nated. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  fine  support  in  start- 
ing us  toward  getting  some  savings  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  Rogers- 
Mansfield  amendment  has  served  a  use- 
ful purpose.  I  ayree  with  the  gentle- 
man it  iias  contributed  to  bringing  about 
a  reduction  in  the  defense  support  funds. 
Heretofore  the  full  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  amendment  has  been 
classified,  but  last  week  an  unclassified 
report  has  been  released.  It  has  been  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  aid  program,  two  schools  of 
thought  exist.  Under  Secretary-  Dillon 
has  publicly  called  for  its  extension  for 
perhaps  50  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  HoUister,  a  former  administrator 
of  the  program,  cites  the  fact  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  only  a  temporary  plan 
and  that  we  should  begin  thinking  in 
terms  of  discontinuing  it.  Paul  Hoffman, 
another  former  administrator  of  eco- 
nomic aid,  had  this  to  say : 

I  believe  that  the  notion  that  you  can  win 
friends  with  economic  aid  will  not  hold  wa- 
ter. In  other  words,  I  don't  think  you  can 
win  friends  nor  do  I  think  economic  aid  is 
an  Instrument  that  can  be  used  successfully 
In  this  so-called  cold  war. 

This  year,  assuming  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  funds  is  approved,  the 
almost  $6  billion  in  previously  appro- 
priated unspent  sums  will  make  a  total 
of  almost  $10  billion  that  can  be  spent 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1960.  Despite  these  tremendous  expend- 
itures, the  foreign  aid  program  is  still 
beset  by  many  of  the  haphazard  opera- 
tions that  have  characterized  it  since  the 
begirming.  While  progress  is  being  made 
toward  cutting  down  the  program  in 
some  areas,  waste  and  inefficiency  re- 
main large  scale  In  others  Administer- 
ing agencies  have  built  themselves  into 
gigantic  self-sustaining  bureaucracies 
now  numbering  43,000  permanent  per- 
sonnel with  an  additional  10.000  train- 
ees. 

Last  fall,  a  study  mission  composed  of 
members  of  our  own  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  completed  a  40,000-mile 
world  tour  to  study  the  effect  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  in  areas  which  have 
been  receiving  our  aid.  The  report  of 
this  study  group  is  replete  with  further 
examples  of  lavish,  unnecessary  spend- 
ing. It  concluded  by  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate review  and  reappraisal  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  because  it  is  not 
"reaching  the  people."  It  also  cited  the 
pressing  need  for  greater  supervision  of 


its  farflung  activities.  To  these  recom- 
mendations I  can  only  add  a  sincere 
"amen." 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
a  program  which  is  trying  but  failing 
to  reach  the  people  must  be  reevaluated 
in  t^rms  of  basic  objectives.  If  it  is  not 
reaching  the  people  the  fault  certainly 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  lack  of 
funds.  Our  own  Comptroller  General 
has  stated  that  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
gram is  too  much  money  rather  than  too 
little.  Wc  liave  too  often  been  placed  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  trying  to  win 
friends  to  the  democratic  way  of  life 
among  those  who  have  neither  the  un- 
derstanding nor  the  present  background 
to  understand  dijmocracy. 

We  no  longer  limit  ourselves  to  giving 
help  to  a  country-  that  will  strengthen 
its  government  in  resisting  threats  of  op- 
pressor nations  or  to  some  modest  aid 
that  might  attaLi  some  modest  improve- 
ment in  that  nation's  economy.  We  un- 
dertake, instead,  to  reshape  the  whole 
country — its  agriculture,  its  industry,  its 
schools,  even  its  customs  and  way  of 
life. 

In  short,  we  ro  longer  discipline  our- 
selves by  hard  judgments  on  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  or  to  whether  there 
is  a  rea,sonable  prospect  of  accomplish- 
ing it.  This  failure  of  discipline  has 
given  to  the  foreign  aid  program  un- 
attainable objectives.  lim:tle.ss  cost,  and 
accounts  for  practically  all  its  trouble; 
the  waste,  the  inefficiency,  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  recipients  with  their  bene- 
factors. 

If  one  can  sec  any  encouraging  trend 
in  our  present  attitude  toward  foreign 
aid.  it  is  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
loans  rather  than  grants.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  good  beginning  toward 
returning  to  a  sensible  pohcy.  With  this 
encouraging  staj't.  perhaps  we  can  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  specific  programs 
rather  than  a  sweeping  general  pro- 
gram: perhaps  we  can  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  helping  nations  carry  out  their 
own  plans  in  their  own  way.  If  we  decide 
their  plans  are  worth  helping  at  all. 

But  first,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
abandon  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury is  a  perpetual  fount,  spouting  forth 
tax  dollars  to  everj-  nation  under  the 
sun  just  because  these  nations  are  un- 
derdeveloped or  in  serious  financial 
straits  or  happe:n  to  want  .some  U.S.  dol- 
lars. The  long  range  objectives  of  pro- 
moting friendship  for  the  United  States 
among  the  lesser  developed  nations  of 
the  world  has  too  often  not  been  at- 
tained. Because  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  received  benefits  commensurate 
with  the  nearly  $80  billion  we  have 
poured  into  this  program.  I  intend  to 
oppose  again  this  year  any  additional 
funds  for  this  purpose  especially  with 
such  large  sums  remaining  unspent  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
again  see  fit  to  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  requested  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oTered  by  Mr  Gross:  On 
page  5.  immediately  after  line  6.  Insert  the 
following:    •'(c)    Repeal    section    308     which 
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relates    to    the    InternaUonal    Development 
Advisory  Board". 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  section 
Without  reduction  of  the  amount  re- 
quested in  this  section  with  retiard  to 
technical  cooperation.  This  is  an  area 
which  should  be  approached  in  hsht  of 
our  real  national  purpose.  This  is  an 
area  where  we  assist  people,  where  ^e 
lend  aid  to  the  needy,  where  we  stand 
ready  to  meet  our  obligations  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  \ 

I  have  I.stened  to  the  criticism  of  the 
opponents  of  this  program  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  each  year  oppose  the 
prot^ram.  Some  conscientiou-^ly  op- 
pose— others  with  a  meat  ax  in  their 
hand  and  lacking  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  real  need  or  purpose  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  try  to  ridicule 
it  with  isolated  instances  of  mefBciency 

Is  It  not  the  real  intent  of  all  of  us  to 
elimmate  waste  and  ineff.ciency  where 
they  appear?  But  this  can  never  be  a 
reason  to  condemn  the  program  m  toto 
It  may  be  a  convenient  reason  for  oppo- 
sition. But  It  is  not  a  valid  reason  for 
opposing  the  enUre  program 

The  authorization  reque^^  for  fiscal 
year  1961  is  $172  million.  The  technical 
cooperation  programs  reach  people  more 
directly  and  more  immediately  than  any 
other  form  of  aid.  Critics  who  an^ue 
that  our  aid  does  not  reach  down  to 
people  should  support  this  program 
This  is  an  area  where  we  should  increase 
the  program  rather  than  decrea.'^e. 

The  principal  fields  of  activity  are 
agriculture,  education,  public  admin- 
istration and  health. 

This  is  not  a  commodity  program 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  funds  are  for 
costs  of  technicians,  training  of  local 
participants  in  the  United  States  and 
other  free  countries,  and  for  contracts 
with  American  universities  and  business 
firms  who  aid  in  research  of  difficult 
problems  to  bolster  economic  progress. 

A  major  factor  and  an  extremely  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  year's  program  is 
an  acceleration  in  the  African  countnes 
This  IS  in  addition  to  the  special  progran^ 
for  tropical  Africa  that  will  be  financed 
through  special  assistance  funds. 

The  amount  programed  for  Africa  in 
fiscal  year  1961  is  $24,300,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $3,350,000  over  the  current 
year.  This  increa.se  understates  the 
funds  for  Africa  since  at  the  time  the 
budget  was  prepared  it  was  not  apparent 
that  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  Mali  Fed- 
eration. Madagascar,  and  other  former 
colonies  would  secure  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  $172  million  recommended  is  sev- 
eral millions  less  than  the  field  requests. 
The  latter  were  screened  mtensivply  and 
overall  the  feasibility  of  recruiting  US. 
techmcians  and  otherwise  implementing 
the  program  was  considered  before  the 
executive  branch  made  its  final  recom- 
mendations. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  whole 
amount.  Nations  that  we  have  helped 
m  the  past  have  indicated  a  readiness 
to  join  us  in  aiding  the  underdeveloped 
nations.     Their  participation  should  be 
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is  the  best  type  of  encouragement. 


^et  us  act  responsibly  and  maturely, 
with  patience  and  understanding  toward 
th^  old  nations  and  the  new:  let  us  vote 
favorably  in  this  program  with  no  fur- 
ther cuts  in  these  vital  areas. 

It  is  perhaps  a  great  opportunity  to 
demomtrate  to  all  natioiis  andftU  people- 
thdt  we  are  interested  not  only  in  con- 
taining commuiiism  but  that  we  are 
in  crested  in  making  life  more  worth- 
wliile  for  thoso  who.  but  for  the  United 
States,  would  be  without  hope. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  G':^.OSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection, 
U:  e  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPIClAi.   ASSIST ANCK   AND   OTHER    PUOGRAMS 

EC    204    Title    IV    Of    Chapter    II    of    the 
.lual    Security   Act    of    1954.    as    amended. 
which  relates  to  special  assutance  and  otlier 
piogram5,   is  amended   as  follows: 

1(a)  In  secUon  400 (a),  which  relates  to 
siectal  assistance,  strtlce  out  "iseo"'  and 
•'|247.50<3.000"  and  substitute  "lOai"  and 
"i25e.000.000".  re.'pectlvely.  and  add  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  "It  Is  the  sense  of 
tae  Compress  tiiat  so  \on^  as  It  la  the  policy 
ot  the  I'nited  States  not  to  sell  or  furnish 
atmaments  to  any  one  nation  in  the  Near 
EfL-'t.  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
sinnt  to  this  section  should  be  U'ed  for  the 
piircha5<>  of  nrmaments  by  any  other  nation 
la  the  Near  East.'" 

(b)    In   section   401,  which   relates   to  the^ 
Uinlf^d  Nations  Emergency  Force,  strike  out' 
'•I960"  In  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
"l961" 

I")  In  section  402  which  relates  to  ear- 
raarklng  of  funds,  strike  out  "1960"  In  the 
r.r=t   sentence   and    yub^tttute   "1961" 

(d)  In  section  403  which  relate*  to  re- 
sponsibilities tn  Germany  strike  out  "1960" 
ar>d  'S"  500.000"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "1961"  and  ■$«.750.0OO",  respec- 
tively. 

le)  Insert  after  section  403  the  following 
rtf^  Fec"lon  404: 

"3rc  404  iNPrs  Basti*  Drvn-OPMrnT  — 
fvi^  r<^wT<"'!'  'f  "he  United  States  welcomes 
the  pro-aess  made  throueh  th^  go^  d  offices 
otf  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstrtic- 
4on  and  Development  towr^rd  the  derelop- 
ment  cf  the  Indus  Basin  throu'^h  a  program 
jf  roop<ratlon  among  South  Asian  and  otixer 
natlon.s  of  the  free  world  in  order  to  pro- 
rriote  economic  erowth  and  political  stability 
m  South  Asia  and  affirms  the  wllltngnees  of 
the  Unit'-d  Spates.  n\ir^\iant  to  nuthorltles 
Oontaln»d  m  this  and  other  Acts,  to  partlcl- 
p  'e  in  this  =;ls;nlflcant  undertaking  In  the 
9veni  tuat  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Ac*,  are  made  available  to  be  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Bink  f'^r  Reconstruction  and  Development 
tn  fxirtherance  of  the  fore?oln':r  purposes. 
$uch  funds  may  be  used  In  accordance  with 
tequlrements.  standards,  or  prcxedures 
fstabllshed  by  the  Bank  concerning  comple- 
tion of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and  deter- 
filnatlcm  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  re- 
quirements, standard.",  or  procedures  con- 
iemlnz  stich  matters  set  forth  In  this  or 
othfr  Arts-  and  such  find.«;  mav  also  be  used 
WltJn'u:  recn.-d  to  *he  provisions  of  section 
901  lb)  of  the  Merchant  M  irlne  Act  c'  1936. 
ILS  amended  (46  UJ5C  1241  i.  whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  provisions 
cannot  be  fu'ly  satisfied  without  seriously 
Impeding  or  preventing  accomplishment  of 
H'lrh   pirrxTwe*  " 

it\     ^mend    sect  In   406.    which    relate*    to 
mlgraritB,  refugees,  and  eecapees    a«  follows: 


(1)  In  subeecUon  (c).  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  program  of  the  United 
Nations  Hich  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
strike  out  "i960"  and  "»1.100.000"  and  sub- 
BUtute  "1961  •  and  "$1,600,000",  respectively. 
{2)  In  subsecUon  (d),  which  relates  to 
the  conUnuatlon  of  activities  undertaken 
for  selected  escapees.  strUce  out  "1B60"  and 
"»5, 200,000"  and  substitute  "1361"  and  "»3,- 
500.000".  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chil- 
dren's welfare,  strike  out  "I960"  and  sub- 
stitute "1961". 

(h)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pales- 
tine refugees  In  the  Near  East,  strike  out 
"1960"  and  •$25,000,000"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  substitute  "IBCl"  and  "$18,500,- 
000",  respectively;  and  strike  out  the  proviso 
In  the  first  sentence. 

(t)  In  section  409(c).  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out  "1960"  and 
••$2  300.000"  and  substitute  "IBCI"'  and  "$2.- 
000.000".  respectively 

(J)  Amend  lectlon  411.  which  relates  to 
admlnlfltraUve  and  other  expenses,  as  fol- 
lows; 

(1)  In  subsection  (b).  which  relates  to 
certain  expenses  of  administering  nonmlll- 
tary  assistance,  strike  out  "I960"  and  "$39.- 
600.000"  and  substitute  "1961"  and  "$40.- 
000.000".  respectively 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses  ut  the 
Department  of  State,  strike  out  "to"  after 
"appropriated"  and  substitute  "for  ex- 
penses of" 

(ki  SecUon  412.  which  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dents special  educaUon  and  Ualnlng  fund. 
Is  repealed. 

(1)  In  section  419(a),  which  relates  to 
atom.««  for  poace,  sUike  out  "I960"  and  "$6.- 
500.0(W  and  substitute  "1961  ■  and  •$3,400,- 
000"  respectively 

(m)  Add  the  following  new  section  after 
section  4J0 

"Sic.  421  Loans  to  Small  Parmkls  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  underdeveloped  nations,  and 
In  natlon.s  where  the  economy  Is  easentlally 
rural  or  ba*ed  on  small  vUla^ee.  to  provide 
assistance  designed  to  Improve  agricultural 
methods  and  techniques,  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  development  of  local  programs 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cof>pcratlon.  partic- 
ularly through  loans  of  foreign  currencies  to 
associations  of  operators  of  small  farms, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  Joint  action  de- 
signed to  Increase  or  diversify  ajp-lcultural 
productivity  The  maximum  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loans  made  to  any  association  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $25  000  at  any 
one  time;  and  the  aggregate  unpaid  balance 
of  all  loans  made  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed    $10,000,000    at   any    one    ume." 


Mr  BENTLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cfTered  by  Mr  Bfvtlet  On 
patre  6.  llris  15.  strike  out  all  after  •'that' 
through  the  comma  on  line  16  and  strike  out 
"other"  on  line  18. 

Mr.  BIINTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  at  this  time  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  for  the  very  kind  remarks  he 
made  about  my  work  on  the  committee 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  to  say  as  I  have 
said  in  the  past,  that  it  Is  with  very  deep 
re^ct  I  say  goodby  to  him  and  to  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Porelgm  Affairs  at  the  close  of  the  1960 
year 

Thi.s  amendment  Mr  Chairman,  is 
merely  for  the  purpose?!  of  strengthen- 
ing a  very  desirable  portion  of  this  bill. 


which  was  written  in  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AfTalrs  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  with  respect  to 
special  assistance,  which  the  commit- 
tee understood  w.is  being  used  by  c-ertain 
countries  in  .som<  cases  for  the  purchase 
of  armamenUs  in  the  Near  East,  even 
though  special  assistance  is  basically 
economic  assistance,  that  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  the  Near  East, 
and  in  view  of  the  tensions  that  not  only 
exist  but  can  b-?  aggravated  by  imre- 
stricted  sales  or  p^urchases  of  armaments 
in  that  area,  it  was  felt,  as  I  say,  by  the 
committee  that  s oecial  assistance  should 
not  be  used  by  any  country  in  the  Near 
East  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
armaments,  but  should  be  limited  en- 
tirely to  economic  assistance  as,  of 
course,  is  the  intent  of  the  special  as- 
sistance section.  I  did  feel  when  this 
particular  language  on  page  5  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  that  some 
confusion  might  possibly  arise  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  countries  or  one 
country  at  least  in  the  Near  East  to 
whom.  I  believe,  under  no  circumstances 
would  we  sell  or  furnish  armaments  at 
the  present  time.  I.  therefore,  felt  that 
language  would  be  clarified  and 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  which  would  make  the 
language  read  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  should  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  armaments  by  any  nation  in  the  Near 
East. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BENTLEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  After  a  consultation 
with  the  author  of  the  language  of  this 
section  of  the  bi'.l,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Saund).  I  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  improves  the  bill  and 
there   is   no  opposition   to  It 

Mr  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Saund  1.  with  whose  objectives  in  writ- 
ing this  language  in  the  bill  I  thor- 
oughly concur,  has  any  comment  he 
would  care  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SAUND  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  my  chairman  has  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  ofTcred  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  BentleyI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  :imcndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gkorge  P. 
MiLLHi;  On  page  7  of  the  bill,  on  line  8, 
strike  out  the  period  within  the  quote  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  pro- 
vided that  compensating  allowances  are 
made  In  the  administration  of  other  pro- 
grams to  the  same  area  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  said  section  901(b)  are 
applicable." 

Mr  GEORGE  I .  MILLER.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, this  merely  clarifies  and  makes 
certain  that  the  intent  of  the  committee 
is  fully  carried  out  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  fifty-fifty  act.  I  have  taken 
this  up  with  the  chairman  and  with  Dr. 


JuDD.  and  they  assure  me  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  MORGAN.  That  is  agreeable.  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  taken  this  up  with 
the  State  Department,  and  this  lan- 
guage is  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  principle  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed section  404  of  the  present  bill 
troubles  me  preatly.  First,  let  me  men- 
tion the  language  specifically.  It  pro- 
vides in  part  that  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  or  section  901  <bi  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  shall  be  waived  m 
connection  with  the  Indus  Basin  proj- 
ect. It  goes  on  to  mention  in  rather 
fancy  language  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  shall  be  waived,  but  I  am  left 
with  one  very  strong  conviction  and  that 
is  the  E>epartmenfs  desire  to  cater  not  to 
our  own  interests  but  to  the  interests 
of  those  abroad  in  waiving  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act.  This  is  at  least  the  third 
time  that  I  recall  that  a  new  program 
was  going  to  prove  to  be  a  fiasco  unless 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  was  waived. 
Everyone  of  those  predictions  was  in 
error,  and  I  have  ab.5olutely  no  reason 
to  believe  that  that  which  is  anticipated 
now  will  prove  otherwise. 

Just  for  a  moment,  let  us  talk  about 
the  necessity  for  granting  thi.s  authority 
at  this  time  for  a  program  that  is  going 
to  run  for  10  years.  The  Department 
of  State  has  said  on  two  different  occa- 
sions that  it  does  "not  foresee  need  to 
exercise  this  authority  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." Why.  then,  the  request  at  this 
time?  Surelj',  if  the  fate  of  this  monu- 
mental project  rests  on  the  waiver  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  there  is  hardly  a 
member  of  this  body  who  would  not  set 
aside  that  legislation  should  such  an 
exigency  develop.  But  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  this  so  far.  The  Department 
itself  doubts  that  it  will  ever  come  to 
pass. 

Moreover,  if  the  witness  of  the  State 
Department  before  the  Committee  knew 
how  his  own  Department  was  admin- 
istering the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  it 
would  have  been  crystal  clear  to  him 
that  the  authority  to  waive  cargo  pref- 
erence was  absolutely  unnecessary. 
Never  has  our  shipping  law  been  ad- 
ministered on  the  basis  of  each  particu- 
lar project  within  a  broad  aid  program. 
It  has  always  been  administered  overall 
to  each  geographic  area.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  entirely  proper, 
should  the  situation  have  developed,  for 
American  ships  not  to  carry  any  of  the 
Indus  River  project  cargoes,  provided 
that  other  aid  programs  to  that  area 
were  administered  in  ."^uch  fashion  as  to 
give  American  ships  50  percent  partici- 
pation overall.  This  is  so  completely 
obvious  that  the  Department,  apparently 
seeking  to  save  face,  issued  a  release  on 
April  19,  1960,  in  which  it  said,  referring 
to  the  extent  of  American-flag  partici- 
pation in  Indus  River  cargo,  that — 

Should  this  amount  prove  to  be  lower  than 
that  required  under  the  cargo  preference 
legislation.  It  w^aa  believed  that  compensat- 
ing adjustments  in  other  MSP-flnanced 
traffic  patterns  would  obviate  the  need  in 
the  near  future  to  request  actual  use  of  the 
waiver  authority. 


The  facts  are  brutally  simple.  Had 
the  State  Department  known  what  it 
was  doing  in  this  connection  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  have  been  blatantly  evi- 
dent that  the  waiver  authority  requested 
was  absolutely  unnecessary,  particu- 
larly at  this  time. 

Now,  for  a  moment  as  to  the  principle 
involved,  completely  apart  from  the 
specific  law  that  is  asked  to  be  waived. 
I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
the  foreign-aid  program,  and  I  am  im- 
pressed \\ith  the  monumental  burden 
undertaken  by  our  taxpayers  in  support- 
ing these  various  programs.  In  part, 
this  tax  bui'den  was  compensated  for 
by  the  stimulation  of  the  American 
economy  and  job  creation  m  the  pro- 
duction of  poods  and  services  for  ship- 
ment abroad.  But  recently,  the  empha- 
sis has  shifted  to  stretching  the  aid 
dollar  by  increasing  procurement  abroad. 
This  may  make  our  dollar  go  further, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  bring  anything 
back  into  the  American  economy  Now, 
we  are  faced,  in  section  404  of  the  pres- 
ent bill,  with  an  entirely  new  proposi- 
tion. This  runs  to  the  effect  that 
because  our  money  in  tremendous  pro- 
portions is  being  commingled  with  the 
small  amounts  of  moneys  of  other  coun- 
tries and  the  total  sum  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  International  Bank, 
long-standing  American  laws  shall  be 
set  aside.  On  page  236  of  part  2  of  the 
hearings,  we  are  advi.sed  by  its  advocates 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  International 
Bank  "have  the  authority  to  allow  the 
use  of  our  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements,  standards,  or  procedures 
of  the  International  Bank."  To  date, 
they  have  chosen  to  set  aside  our  mari- 
time laws  for  at  least  10  years  in  the 
future.  When  next  are  our  health  and 
safety  laws  to  be  set  aside,  and  what 
then  will  the  excuse  be?  When  is  our 
farm  legislation  to  be  set  aside?  \\'hen 
will  progressive  labor  and  social  security 
legislation  be  se-t  aside?  And  what  sort 
of  pretext  will  be  advanced  for  that? 

Without  equivocation,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  Memljer  of  this  body  who  will 
disagree  with  me.  I  do  not  think  my  con- 
stituents would  appreciate  giving  away 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  United 
States  and.  in  addition  thereto,  setting 
aside  American  legislation  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite.  For  us  to  yield  our  money 
is  one  thing :  to  yield  our  principles  and 
law.  quite  another. 

I.  therefore,  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
.specifically  providing  in  the  present 
legislation  the  amendatory  langua.ge 
suggested  so  as  to  a.s,sure  that  our  basic 
legislation  is  not  eroded. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  404  of  this  bill 
provides  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Indus  Basin  development 
project — a  billion-dollar  undertaking  in 
which  the  United  States  would  be  putting 
up  .some  $515  million  of  a  total  of  $645 
million  being  contributed  by  six  countnes 
including  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  World  Bank,  which  will  be  ad- 
ministering this  project,  is  putting  up 
$103  million,  and  the  two  countries  in 
which    the    project    would    take    place. 
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namely.  India  and  Pakistan,  will  also  be 
making  some  contribution  in  local  cur- 
rency. 

Because  the  funds  -which  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Indus  Basin  under 
this  bill  wiU  be  administered  by  the 
World  Bank  the  Department  of  State  has 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  a  problem 
in  administering  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchaint  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  namely,  the  matter  of  car-;o 
preference  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
ment of  materials  deriving  from  our 
mutual  security  assistance  programs.  To 
cover  this  point  the  final  clause  of  section 
404  provides  for  waiver  of  the  provisions 
of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  as  amended,  in  connection  w:th 
this  project  whenever  the  Pi-ei.:dent  de- 
termines that  such  provisions  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  without  seriou>ly  imped- 
ing or  preventing  ihe  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

This  matter  of  waiver  of  our  cargo 
preference  statutes  m  connection  with 
the  Indus  Basin  Project  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  i^c  entire  steam.ship 
industry  The  waiver  provision  goes  so 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion that  one  wonders  whether  there  is 
not  some  purpose  beh.nd  it  other  than 
that  of  which  we  and  the  Cun.^re^^s  have 
been  Informed.  The  Sute  Derariment, 
speakiiii.;  for  the  administraticn.  has  ad- 
vised that  there  is  no  immediate  neces- 
sity for  waiver  but  that  authority  for  it 
has  been  requested  in  the  event  waiver 
should  be  found  des.rable  m  the  future; 
and  that  in  any  event  the  shipping  in- 
d'ostry  should  not  be  concerned  because 
any  deflcienries  resulting  from  th.s  proj- 
ect can  be  comjtensated  from  v.lthln  the 
regular  mutual  security  program  for  the 
area.  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  Dillon 
advised  the  ocean  steamship  industry  to 
this  effect  in  a  letter  to  Ralph  E  Casey, 
president  of  the  American  Mcrcliant  Ma- 
rine Institute,  dated  April  11,  1060.  from 
N^hich  the  following  is  quoted: 

As  we  have  expiiined  to  the  Congrew  nnd 
to  i\u  and  y''..r  a*i.^,i'i.itcs,  wc  do  :.ot  fore- 
sr*  need  to  exercise  this  authorl'y  In  the 
near  rti'ure  If  the  pre^^nt  pri^grnms  of  ns- 
sldtance  'inder  the  Mvi'u.U  Sronrlty  Act  were 
to  continue  at  approximately  present  l«vela 
over  the  per;  id  of  ume  that  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  Indus  Ba«l:i  project,  we 
could  probubly  be  reaficii.Lbly  confident  tliut 
no  r.ecosslty  to  waive  the  provlsl;  r.s  of  the 
cargo  preference  legislation  w   uld  arise 

In  this  same  letter  Secretary  DiUon 
advised  the  industry  that  "we  anticipate 
ability  to  compensate  within  the  regular 
mutual  security  program  for  the  required 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  deriving  from 
miplcmentatlon  from  the  Indus  Basin 
project," 

It  IS  just  tills  kind  oX  logic  which  has 
caused  our  industry  such  concern.  If 
section  901  ^b»  of  the  Merchant  Mailne 
Act  can  be  admlnbtered  in  the  manner 
in  which  Secretary  Dillon  proposes — and 
we  agree  tiiat  it  can— v-hy,  then.  Is  a 
waiver  needrd?  Would  not  the  effect 
ot  such  waiver  authority  bo  to  relieve  the 
Drpartment  from  ItJ  obllffiitlon  to  com- 
tJfn.^nte  for  thpse  cantoes  in  the  manner 
m  which  they  say  they  ar*  willing  and 
plan  to  do"^  For  thin  reaaon  I  urf«  that 
It  b«  made  cl««r  In  the  lanvuaff  of  the 


bifl  itself  that  this  waiver  autiionty.  if 
granted,  will  not  be  used  as  a  mechorusni 
for  avoiding  the  promised  compensation 
from  other  mutual  security  programs 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  appro- 
priate mi?ans  of  accomplisliing  the  above 
would  be  to  append  a  clause  at  the  end 
of  the  present  waiver  provision  to  the 
eftect  that  in  the  event  of  exercise  of 
this  waiver  any  deficiencies  in  section 
901  vb)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  as  ;imended.  re-^ultini;  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  this  program  will  be  com- 
poivated  for  to  the  extent  possible  from 
other  mj*-ual  security  programs  in  the 
sajne  aiea.  Such  an  amendment  Ls 
nothing  more  tiian  puttmg  mto  language 
of  the  waiver  authority  tliat  which  Sec- 
retary Dillon  has  advised  the  Congress 
and  the  industry  he  plans  to  do  as  a 
matter  of  administration. 

We  would  liave  preferred,  of  course, 
that  the  waiver  provision  be  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  bill.  However,  it  is  ap- 
preciated that  at  this  sUge  matters  may 
have  prciiressed  to  the  point  where  such 
a  reques  mit:ht  be  considered  unreason- 
able by  many  of  those  concerned.  In  all 
fairne.^s,  therefore,  we  urge  the  above 
action  as  a  second-best,  but  acceptable, 
solution. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  TOLLEFSON  I  yield. 
Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  I  do  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man ar.l  to  Mr  Jrnn.  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  he  committee  on  your  side  for 
tbe  understanding  way  in  which  they 
hftve  re(  eived  us  and  for  the  fact  that 
tboy  ha -e  agreed  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, whieh  pretty  well  clears  up  the 
suuatioii 

Mr  Ji  'DD  I  think  it  should  be  said 
that  tlv'  rea.son  the  committee  went 
along  with  this  wal\er  of  the  50-50 
proviso  J.as  tlie  fact  this  Is  the  first  big 
multilat  ral  arrancomcnt  that  It  has 
been  poJ-sibie  to  work  out.  It  has  taken 
the  Inte  -national  Bank  8  years  to  get  the 
Irdia-Piikistan  agreement,  and  we  do 
mt  want  to  jeopardize  so  important  a 
pro:'x:t  We  favor  such  multilateral  ar- 
rangements We  do  not  want  to  have 
the  United  Stales  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  a  project  if  we  can  get  a  group  of 
countries,  some  of  which  are  in  better 
hnanciai  condition  than  the  United 
Slates,  t-j  go  along  in  multilateral  iin.uic- 
ing  Australia.  New  Zealand  Canada, 
German/,  and  Uie  United  Kingdom  are 
contnbuUng  to  thl.s  project  If  we  In- 
sist upon  a  certain  condition  regarding 
our  coni.ibuiion,  Germany  or  Canada  or 
New  Zealand  can  do  tiic  ,same  ihinu.  and 
smooth  administration  of  the  whole  thiiiK 
vfould  be  stymied  As  long  as  we  can 
accomplish  the  merchant  marines  ob- 
Jrciive  cf  assuring  that  50  percent  of  all 
sjilpplnt  under  this  bill  Is  in  American 
bottoms  the  end  desired  Is  achieved, 
and  a  possible  foulup  oi  this  multiua- 
oral  program  is  avoided. 

Mr.  lOLIXTSON  I  thank  the  gen- 
Uvman. 

I  warit  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Ckllfomla  I  Mr,  MillmI,  In  rxpr^s,sinK 
»pprecl»tlon  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
oommlttee.    We  favor  the  Indus  Basin 


project  We  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  hurt  the  project,  but  we  want  to  pro- 
tect our  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  mentioned  New  Zealand. 
Well,  we  are  getting  tons  of  dressed  lamb 
and  other  materials  from  New  Zealand 
and  Iceland.  At  the  same  time,  we  sup- 
port wool  at  approximately  100  percent 
of  parity.  That  is  some  more  of  the 
folly  of  this  entire  International  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TOLI£FSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PmLBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  able  gentleman  for 
Introducing  this  amendment  Ob^^- 
ously,  It  is  needed  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  I  compliment 
the  able  chairman  and  the  committee 
for  accepting  It. 

Some  fantastic  arguments  have  been 
used  in  support  of  the  proposed  waiver 
of  the  cargo  preference  law  It  is  as- 
serted, for  example,  that  the  World 
Bank  opposes  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  United  States  in  putting  up  most  of 
the  money  for  the  Indus  Bisln  project. 
If  cargo  preference  statutes  are  to  be 
waived  In  this  kind  of  a  case,  It  will  set 
a  very  dangerous  precedent.  It  will  also 
strike  a  body  blow  to  our  merchant  ma- 
rine and  maritime  policy. 

The  State  Department  does  not  claim 
that  a  waiver  Is  necessary,  but  vaguely 
suggests  Uiat  the  waiver  might  be  de- 
sirable in  the  future. 

Under  Secretary  Dillon  went  beyond 
thl.s  view  and  stated  definitely  that  the 
Department  did  not  foresee  the  need  of 
this  authority  in  the  near  future. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  staUd  Uiat 
the  Department  expected  to  be  able  to 
compensate  within  the  regular  mutual 
security  program  for  the  required  pro- 
portion of  tlie  tonnage  derived  from  Im- 
plementation of  the  Indu.s  Basin  project. 
It  Is  clear,  then.  If  this  adjustment 
could  be  made  by  the  Department,  a 
waiver  Is  not  needed  at  this  tune 

Moreover,  the  obvious  result  of  such 
waiver  authority  might  well  be  construed 
to  relieve  the  Department  from  its  duty 
to  compensate  imdrr  It.s  own  program. 

In  view  of  these  uncertRlntle.s  and  the 
threat  to  the  merchant  marine,  I  think 
that  the  lu!i»?u'\»je  surh  n.s  pmpo.sed  by 
the  gentlemnn  shn^iid  dennltely  he  tn- 
cnrixiratc^l   In  this   bill 

In  fact  the  best  result  from  a  loual, 
a.  well  as  an  admlnLslrativr  standixtlnt 
mlt;ht  be  by  ."Striking  out  thl.s  unneces- 
sary waiver  authority 

If  we  do  not  follow  that  cour.sc,  we 
should  certainly  adopt  ihi.s  ajnen'Imcnt, 
which  will  vDeeUlcRliy  re<iuire  the  kind  of 
compen.satin  ;  adminl.stration  imdrr  the 
law  v^liich  ('onnr(\s.s  ht\s  provided 

I  cannot  sec  any  objeclion  to  this 
amendment  because  it  would  merely 
write  Into  the  bill  the  reQuireuu-nl  to  ilo 
what  Die  State  Drparlmfht  has  advised 
vui  It  plans  to  do  anrwA]r< 
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Let  us  not  put  further  penalties  on  our 
merchant  marin-?.  I  think  it  is  the  over- 
whelming wish  of  this  Congress  to  sup- 
port, sustain,  and  protect  the  merchant 
marine  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
do  It. 

Mr  Chairman  I  hope  that  the  amwid- 
menl  will   be   adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
Uie  amendment  offered  by  the  eenUe- 
man    fr'>m   C.ililornia    .Mr    George   P 

MlLLEH  1 

The  amendment  was  afiieed  to. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Chaimian,  I  move 
to  .'«trike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  end  of  1D60  the 
political  map  of  Africa  will  be  so  changed 
that  it  will  be  diflcult  for  anyonr  to  dif- 
ferentiate btlWctn  the  dependent  areas 
and  the  independent  countries  created 
since  World  War  II,  Between  now  ajid 
October  there  wi.l  be  at  least  four  more 
independent  countries — Togo.  Congo. 
Somali,  and  Nigt-i  la.  Negotiations  now 
under  way  with  Prance  may  result  in 
Independence  during  this  year_Iar  the 
Federation  of  U&U — Senegal  and  Su- 
dan— and  the  Malagasy  Republic — 
Madagascar. 

Africa,  as  we  see  it  today,  is  a  land 
where  everything  is  happening  at  once — 
equality  and  raci  m,  colonialism  and  na- 
tionalism, constitutional  strviggles,  end- 
less quest  for  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement, civil  strife,  and  the  conflict 
between  democracy  ajid  communi.sm 
The  swift  pace  of  political  dcvelcpments 
on  the  African  sc?ne  Is  the  pres.slng  need 
for  accelerating  the  sluggish  rate  of  eco- 
nomic f'rowth  .Uld  improving  living 
standards  Africa's  economic  and  .social 
stnietures  are  not  developing  at  a  pace 
comparable  to  Its  political  evolution.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  pace  of  economic 
development  match,  or  at  least  not  foil 
further  behind,  the  rate  of  political 
change  now  sweeiiing  the  African  Conti- 
nent 

Very  f  ( w  of  the  emerplng  countries  are 
economically  viable  and  their  leaders 
very  quickly  recoj.nlze  the  Importance  of 
economic  development  and  a  higher 
standards  of  llvlrg  as  necessities  to  sus- 
tain their  political  Independence.  Coun- 
tries are  becomirg  iX)lltlCRlly  Indepcnd- 
ithout  adccuately  trained  Icader- 
trand  tychnlcol  skills  and  without  the 
ba.sic  ec:^n"imir  and  social  Institutions 
and  sy.«itfms  which  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  secure,  confident  African-led 
nations. 

The  force.s  of  International  commu- 
nism are  fully  aware  of  the  opix)rtunltles 
pn'srntod  to  rxi)!oU  the  nationalistic 
movriiici-.t  ;n  .^f^lca  f''  r  ihelr  own  polltl- 
ra!  fiuS  Thr'v  inve  been  doing  no  at 
an  inrvri.viiig  rite,  covertly  through 
their  usual  mc  thois,  wnd  overtly  through 
rather  mn.s.sivp  fvdiiimic  and  technical 
as.si.stanre  In  cho  en  nroR  Tlie  reciid 
indleate.s  that  th -ouph  and  bv  l)ir  sta- 
bility and  good  sense  of  the  African 
ptv'l'lr  themselvpv,  c^mnuni.sm  lias  not 
gained  u  Munihcaol  foothold  on  the  ror.- 
Unent.  There  l,i  convincinj;  evidence 
th(\l  the  Africans  who  hiivp  but  recPiUly 
fr^^H1  th«»mNelvt>s  of  forelpn  control  will 
not.  except  by  ferriv  permit  thrmselves 
to  come  under  a  t  rw  domination  ullrn  to 
them  in  cverj'  sei.,sc  of  the  word.    Thric 
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are  many  Indications  that  the  African 
peoples  and  leaders  wil.  be  vigilant  and 
uncompromi-smp  m  rejection  of  all  poUti- 
cal  subversion  masquerading  as  friend- 
ship and  assLstance. 

The  United  States  has  great  ties  with 
Afnca  of  a  more  tangible  kind.  About 
one -tenth  of  our  population  has  Its  origin 
in  Afnca.  We  have,  therefore  a  si>ecial 
interest  in  events  in  Africa,  an  interest. 
however,  which  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  of  our  population  who  had  their 
origin  on  that  continent  and  who  have 
contributed  'o  much  to  our  culture  and 
its  expression.  Our  governmental  and 
cultural  relationships  with  Afnca  are  of 
long  standing.  We  can  look  forward  to 
the  future  for  a  ;irni  understandini^^  and 
cordial  relations  txtween  the  p>eaples  of 
the  United  States  and  Africa. 

Africa  is  now  receiving  over  $500  mil- 
lion annually  from  European  cour.tnes 
for  major  development  projects.  In- 
creasing amounts  of  technical  and 
other  forms  of  as'istaoice  are  cominc 
f rom -a  iHimlx'r  of  private  organizations 
A  number  of  U.S  foundations  arc  mak- 
ing important  contributions  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields.  The  United  Nations. 
through  its  technical  assistance  program 
and  its  special  fund,  is  st'pping  up  its 
a&sistatu:e  to  this  continent  Ihe  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  already  made  .sub- 
stantial \oAns  to  Africa  and  has  indi- 
cated It  expects  to  incretise  its  aclivity. 
The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development — IBRD — now  has 
In  progress  a  number  of  country  and 
project  economic  surveys  which  should 
lead  to  more  loans  to  Africa,  in  addition 
to  those  already  made. 

Ihe  total  economic  aid  in  this  year's 
program  for  Africa  will  be  $115  million 
for  special  assistance,  plus  $24  3  million 
for  technical  ooop*^rat  ion  We  are  hope- 
ful that  this  amount  will  be  increased 
in  the  future  when  the  results  in  eco- 
nomic development  are  visible  Both 
African  and  outside  oli.servers  agree  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  pruiripal 
assistance  required  by  the  emerjnng 
states  Is,  fii*st,  education  and  training, 
and.  second,  development  assistance, 
which  Includes  private  investment  and 
public  financing. 

The  UniUd  States  has  but  lately  be- 
come Involved  in  providmi^  a  share  of 
the  educational,  technical,  and  develop- 
ment assistance  .so  urgently  needed  in 
Africa.  In  the  cultural  exchange  field 
there  are  now  more  than  1,700  Afnc.ui 
students  m  the  Umied  stales.  Next  year 
our  Government  i..  pes  to  llnanco  500 
educational  excl.,i!  iv  400  of  them  U) 
bring  Africans  \'>  \U:s  country,  100  fur 
American  tearlurs,  piufo'-.sois,  and  .vpe- 
clallsts  to  work  on  the  Afi  u  an  Continent 

These  are  gooii  boginninj^s,  but  tliey 
aie  not  (.-.(Kid  enout-ih.  A*  the  most  ma- 
triiiiUy  luvuied  nation  in  the  free  v^orld, 
vkc  mu.sl  accept  a  larger  re.ipohiibillty 
111  nieellni^  thl.s  challenre  We  are  called 
upon  to  play  u  new  and  a  more  ixislUve 
lolc  m  responding  to  Uic  needs  of  these 
count lie.s  und  In  .sharing  vllh  Uiem  our 
human  aiui  mnlerlul  resources.  'Hie 
people*  uf  the  Afrlcaii  Continent  are 
lookinu  to  iJic  United  Stales  to  see  how 
U  win  itvtjxind  to  Ihrlr  needs  and  prob- 


lems. Our  answer  to  their  needs  shall 
not  be  found  wanting. 

Mr  WOLF,  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wolf:  On  pa^e 
9,  immediately  bekiw  Une  7,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(m)  Add  the  following  new  aectlon  at  the 
end  of  such  title  IV 

■  Sec.  422    Focd  and  Fiber  fob  Economic 

DrVELnrMENT       THROT'CH       the       U.N-ITED       Na- 

■no.vs  —iai  The  President  Is  authurlzed  dur- 
ing: the  len-yar  period  which  bee'ns  on  the 
date  of  en.-vctment  d  this  section  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Secretary  0«neral  r;f  the  United 
Nations  to  furnish,  without  chiiree,  to  the 
United  Nation*  or  to  any  ageucy  thereof, 
from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, commodities  which  aje  surplus,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  making  such  commodities  Available  to  the 
United  Nations  or  any  of  its  appropriate 
■.li^enaes.  the  Un;t«?d  States  shall  enter  Into 
uuTc-rir.t  ;.•■.  w.-;-.  tl:e  Uiiited  N.itloiis  or  any 
of  U.S  approprlat<?  agencle*  providing  that — 

"(li  su^h  c<jrnmodities  shall  be  used  In 
underdeveloped  sreas  to  further  lAi  Indus- 
trialization and  loasic  capital  improvements 
including  (but  r.ct  limited  to)  community 
development  proierts.  harbors,  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  schools,  danrs,  and  the  like;  (B) 
education  and  educational  programs  Inchid- 
inj?  (but  not  Unr,.!ted  tol  school  lunch  and 
school  clothing  progranif,  (C)  national  food 
and  fiber  reserves; 

J  1  the  United  States  will  pay  the  costs 
of  tran.sportatlon  of  such  commodities  to 
ports  of  debarkation: 

"■(8)  such  commodtttrs  shall  not  replace 
in  the  countries  of  use  \hc  u^urI  domestic 
production  err  Imjxirts  of  tlie  sajne  or  similar 
commodities; 

"  '(4)  such  commodities  »hiUl  be  used  sole- 
ly for  domestic  consumption  in  the  country 
to  which  exported,  ond  shall  not  be  reex- 
ported nor  Khali  such  commodities  be  used 
to  repince  romnierclal  er  ports  from  th« 
United  Stnte* 

"  i5'  Uie  President  throuRh  the  United 
.States  mission  ti  \)\c  United  Natn  n»  shall 
be  kept  fully  lnfjrn»ed  with  re.'ipeci  in  the 
acllvltioi  tnude  [  nwtihle  by,  fJid  UJ-es  mad*' 
of,  conuntKlllles  furiilhhed  by  tht  United 
States  UT'.der  surh  iicreenientu  and  with  re- 
spect to  whether  ;>r  i.ot  the  objectives  of  the 
United  NatlotKS  are  belnu  carried  out  throvigh 
the  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(b)  Agreements  shall  not  l>e  entered 
into  under  this  tertlon  wiuch  will  call  for 
the  furnlshln(T«  In  u:  y  calendar  year  of  agrl- 
ctiMurul  coinnvxJltles  representing  an  Invest- 
ment by  the  CMrr.modity  Credit  Corporation 
In  excess  of  nasoom*  'lOO 

••'(c)  The  President  l«  nuihorl»<cl  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  ir.  bllateriil  imd  multilateral 
opi  :iit  1  )!>s  with  oiher  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  that  wish  to  further  their 
own  rHV>noni!c  will-brlng  and  the  objectlvea 
fit  the  United  Nations  throtigh  the  rontrlbu- 
tion  or  use  of  suiplus  foods  and  fibers.'  *' 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman  a  ixilnt  of 
order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

Mr  Clialrman.  tills  umendinrnl  ha« 
greiit  appeal  and  wp  uudeiiitand  and 
laud  lt«  objecUvrs  Everyone  wishes 
that  It  were  poAaihle  to  get  moi-e  of  our 
bounuful  nurpluic*  ot  food  and  nber  Uito 
the  hands  of  people  who  need  Uirm, 
ujthout  diNrupinu  world  Hade  and  ^o 
on     But  after  it  careful  i-eadlnf  of  the 
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amendment ,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  la 
outside  the  scope  of  this  bill  and  outside 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Pi-esl- 
dent  to  furnish  without  charge  com- 
modities from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  an  agency  which  Is 
certainly  not  vmder  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs- 
stocks  which  ai-e  surplus  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
places  additional  duties  on  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  which  it  is  not  within  the 
authority  of  this  committee  to  estab- 
lish. 

The  amendment  raises  the  question 
also  of  Just  how  this  proposed  relation- 
ship with  the  U.N.  would  work  out  For 
Instance,  it  suys: 

The  PresWent  Uirough  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  UN.  shall  be  kept  fully  Informed 

That  wnuld  seem  to  be  almost  an  order 
to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  staff  of 
the  U.N,  to  make  information  available 
to  our  I»resident  I  doubt  whether  this 
Congress  is  in  a  position  to  pass  legisla- 
tion giving  instructions  of  that  sort  to 
the  UN. 

So.  while  everybody  approves  wholly 
of  the  objectives,  I  reluctantly  feel  I  must 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order'' 

Mr.  WOLF.     I  do.  Mt.  Chairman. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Chair    will 
hear  the  gentleman  briefly 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
raising  the  point  of  ordf  r  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  this  point  of 
order  should  be  raised. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  to  address  him.self 
to  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  on  the  question  of 
germaneness. 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  iientieman  from 
Minnesota  if  he  would  reserve  his  point 
of  order  We  would  like  to  hear  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  to  say, 
Mr  JUDD  That  is  all  right;  I  will 
reserve  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  not 
ruled.  Does  the  gentleman  reserve  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr  JUDD.  I  reserve  the  point  of 
order 

Mr  WOLF  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-^pnt  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  before  I  begin  that  I  am 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  and  con- 
sideration that  has  been  tiiven  to  me  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committ^^e  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  the  considera- 
tion and  support  that  has  been  given  me 
in  workmg  out  the  details  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  yield  until  I  have 
completed    my    statement.     I    feel    my 


po&iUon  very  strongly.  But  I  would  be 
happy  t©  yield  for  any  questions  when 
f\nished 

Mr,  Crtairmar.  this  Ls  a  foo<i-for-pt^ftce 
amendment,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
purpose  and  objective  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  'o  assist  in  sUbllizing 
economies,  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
to  help  eliminate  famines  and  hunger  in 
ways  thiit  will  promou^  economic  devel- 
opment 

This  is  permissive  le^iislation ,  tins  is 
not  mandatory  eglslation.  We  are  mak- 
ing,' It  possible  for  the  United  Nations  to 
act 

I  A  ant  to  state  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  messaae  recommended  and  a^ked 
for  a  f(>od-for-peace  pioi;ram.  In  fact, 
after  much  pressure,  he  has  appointed 
Mr,  Don  Paailberg  as  Food-for-Peace 
Cocrdinntor, 

Ther«  is  no  question  that  in  many  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  the  rate  of 
prouies3  which  our  technical  aid  would 
make  i)n,ssible  would  be  accelerated  if 
the  underfed  peoples  could  be  assured 
of  adequate  diets. 

Lack  of  food  .^nd  clothing  undermines 
the  health,  welfare,  and  morale  of 
people  When  adequate  supplies  of  food 
do  not  exist,  it  is  impo.vsible  for  people 
to  divert  their  productive  efforts  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  obtaining  of  suf- 
ficient food  and  fiber.  Hence,  these  com- 
munity and  education  improvements 
caruiot  take  place.  ■  -=. 

Now.  what  does  this  amendment  do? 

.-^ection  422,  Food  and  Fiber  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Through  the  United 
Nation.;  ..ys  that  the  President  is  au- 
thorized during  a  10-year  period  uix)n 
request  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  furnish  without 
charge  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any 
agency  thereof.  We  are  not  saying  the 
President  must  do  anything  We  are 
saying  if  the  UN.  requests  food  and  fiber 
we  will  make  it  available. 

It  is  ^Iso  provided  that  such  commodi- 
ties shall  be  used  in  underdeveloped 
areas  to  further  industrialization  and 
basic  qapital  improvements  including 
canals,  bridges,  and  schools,  dams,  and 
the  likev  education  and  educational  pro- 
grams including,  but  not  limited  to 
school  limch  and  school  clothing  pro- 
grams, and  the  national  food  and  fiber 
reserve^. 

I  woiild  like  to  accentuate  this  matter 
of  the  schools. 

This  js  one  of  the  areas  we  are  princi- 
pally interested  in  so  far  as  underde- 
veloped countries  are  concerned.  We 
must  develop  their  school  systems,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Judd)  for  his  state- 
ment of  yesterday  in  reference  to 
schools  and  helping  the  education  pro- 
grams of  these  people.  This  will  assist 
these  children  and  adults  attending 
school  to  get  both  food  and  clothing. 

Such  commodities  shall  be  used  solely 
for  domestic  consumption  in  the  country 
to  which  exported,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
exported, nor  shall  such  commodities  be 
used  to  replace  commercial  exports  from 
the  United  States,  also  such  commodi- 


ties sliall  not  replace  in  the  countries  of 
use  the  usual  dom«\stio  prtxluriK^n  or  tin- 
ports  of  the  same  or  Mtnilai  cuiniinKlilu's. 
To  those  who  luue  stated  that  th.s  a  HI 
interfere  willi  the  balance  <,f  ti;>(i.'  let 
me  say  that  it  will  not  W.  .u  e  a^KUig 
the  United  Nations  to  help  plan  this  pro- 
gram We  have  a  surplus  and  we  want 
them  to  work  with  us  in  getling  it  to  the 
needy  without  competition  and  without 
harm  to  world  markets. 

It  also  Is  stated  here  that  the  President 
through  the  United  States  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  kept  fully 
informed  with  respect  to  the  activities 
made  possible  by,  and  u.ses  made  of, 
commodities  furnished  by  the  United 
States  under  such  agreements,  and  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  objectives 
of  tlie  United  Nations  are  being  carried 
out  through  the  programs  imdertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

If  we  are  not  satisfied  we  can  with- 
draw the  program  This  Is  permissive 
legislation.  It  Is  not  mandatory. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  when  he 
said  he  was  In  favor  of  multilateral  or- 
ganizations and  in  favor  of  working  with 
multilateral  organizations  just  now  He 
made  a  fine  speech  on  behalf  of  my  prop- 
osition and  I  thank  the  gentleman 

On  March  25,  1960,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Martin  Hill,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of 
the  United  Nations,  after  I  made  several 
trips  up  there  at  my  own  expense  to  talk 
to  their  leaders  and  the  heads  of  various  . 
departments  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
quote  the  following  from  this  letter: 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  you  have  taken 
Into  account  the  constitutional  and  pro- 
cedural con.'-lderatlons  affecting  the  United 
Nations  which  we  brought  to  your  attention 
during  your  visit  here  last  month  The  re- 
vised text  of  the  proposal  should  not.  in  our 
opinion,  raise  any  difficulties  on  such 
grounds. 

Why  the  U.N.  rather  than  on  a  strict 
bilateral  basis? 

Today  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  look  to  the  United  < 
Nations  as  their  protector,  as  their  hope 
for  peace  and  security.  They  look  to  the 
United  Nations  because  they  owe  a  large 
degree  of  their  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  United  Nations. 

By  proposing  an  expanded  economic 
industrial  development  program  for  the 
United  Nations  which  will  have  as  one  of 
its  basic  features  part  of  our  agricultural 
resources  we  will  have  done  much  to 
prove  our  hope  that  people  all  over  the 
world  may  live  in  dignity  and  enjoy  free- 
dom from  want.  Furthermore,  we  will 
be  showing  the  world  that  we  hold  the 
United  Nations  as  a  great  instrument  for 
peace  and  security  in  this  world 

During  the  debate  la.st  year  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
KiNGl  made  an  excellent  statement 
which  I  would  like  to  read  in  part: 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  This  Is  one  of 
the  very  rare  occasions  In  which  the  liberal 
and  the  conservative  may  join  hands  firmly 
and  sincerely  In  the  support  of  legislation 
which  represents  the  best  Interests  of  each. 

The  surplus-reduction  program  proposed 
In  this  amendment  promises  to  alleviate  one 
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i\i  the  miMii  p«rpl«Kinf  *ad  dl»lr«Mlng  prob- 
h-ina  in  th»  American  WKuxxny,  th*  proUirnt 
nf  o\ir   rnn    »nd    tro^-injt   KfrtcuUurnl   lur- 

plUSM 

It  alBO  pronitaM  V>  k\  ♦Tl«t«  the  nii-*t  tvoy.-*- 
Ing  »>K  iftl  jirililiMn  on   J»»  irlob*      Thin  proh- 

I'he  InUM-  miOMa  ttM<  llb«r«l'i  duty  on  Un!< 
iegUiiillon  vrry  cl««r      T\\f  liberal  tneksuDA 

Irw'.^^ii'ivr  v\;upa  UiT*j;ably.  IhoMKh  not  f\- 
c.uBivcly,  by  ^ocliU  Mild  huin»n  need  His 
M-nsrs  uf  Justice  und  mi>rality  uxe  .<^liocJc(><t 
b'.  the  very  exlstciice  of  IiK)d  and  fiber  sur- 
piujtrs  In  ft  world  whlrh  Ipnvry  :v  niaj'rltj-  ,' 
lli  i>.>puliitl>)n  inadcqu  a',-,y  c;<.thrd  ntid  poor- 
ly red  And  hU  same  •en^««  aip  Ui<>cked  \n 
Uif  extreme  by  the  knt-mlidge  tli»t  these  sur- 
pla»««  rot  111  storage  ^\n»  while  miiny  nntloI.^ 
find  ec<.>i»oiulc  »i>cJ  socud  proprt-aa  !mp<i««il  li 
slniply  because  their  ciiergies  ure  w!  ^..ly  cot.- 
»umcd  IQ  the  quest  lor  the  f.MjU  uii'l  fiber 
they  must   hiwe  to  survive. 

My  fnend  the  gr:Ulemnn  frcan  Utah 
[Mr   King  J  goes  on  to  say: 

Bat  I  am  equally  ceit-'iln  the  conserrwtlve. 
whose  cr««d  stretse."-  fVw  al  solvency  aiul  whose 
politic*!  la.xtlncts  .'c«l  the  nonomle  Juatl- 
flcuUrn  In  every  ley'i^l'tJ^e  measure,  alao  tees 
the  merit  of  the  bill 

Our  fiurplu  e«  are  ii  >>»■  so  vast  that  the.r 
storngc    Is   a   h*-uvy   ecu  ioinlc    burden 

I  would  hke  to  an  icipate  some  of  tlie 
questions  Uiat  I  exp -ct  wiil  be  asked. 

What  is  the  difference  between  this 
prouram  and  Public  Law  480'' 

Public  Law  480  Is  a  gcod  program  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  »  a.s  only  a  Ijeginning 
I,  frankly,  feel  that  wo  must  do  more 
Public  lAw  480  from  its  vrr\-  inception 
was  a  dumpiiu;  pre « -am  We  could  VL*;e 
hiuh  class  language,  but  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis. It  IS  a  dumping  proiiram  This  pro- 
gram does  not  snvc  food  and  filx'r  for 
charity  alone  This  prorram  creates  a 
sense  of  respon&ibiity  The  recipient 
country  must  demorstrate  iLs  desire  to 
improve  it>  own  economic  wen-t)eing  l.i 
order  to  get  the  commoditic;s  Purtlier, 
this  program  ls  no.  extended  to  any 
country  unless  that  country  exhibits  a 
desire  to  create  some  economic  develop- 
ment project. 

Why  the  U.N  '  Why  not  a  strictly  bi- 
lateral program^ 

I  can  answer  tliis  question  in  two 
parts:  F*irst,  one  of  the  main  arpuments 
xised  by  those  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed a  food  for  peace  proeram  is  that  it 
would  interfere  with,  normal  channels  of 
trade  By  workme  throueh  the  UN.  we 
take  these  competing  nations  and  they 
sit  down  together  and  plan  the  procedure 
by  which  these  commodities  will  be  made 
available.  This  will  obviously  eliminate 
the  friction  and  competition  which  would 
otherwise  exist  on  a  straight  bilateral 
approach.  This  has  been  consistently 
demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  real  pit- 
falls in  Public  Law  480. 

Secondly.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  point 
brought  out  when  I  discussed  this  pro- 
gram with  the  gentlemen  in  the  eco- 
nomic section  of  the  UJ^.,  they  t)elieve 
that  by  our  leading,  we  can  encourage 
other  nations  with  surplus  resources  to 
begin  to  put  food  and  other  surplus  re- 
sources together  collectively  through  the 
U.N.  to  further  increase  the  program. 
This  is  Ju-st  another  method  by  which  we 
can  shirt  the  burden,  at  least  In  part,  to 


oUmt  oountrtr*  vlth  Mirpluseft.  I  am 
thinidiwi  of  oountrles  like  AuttrmlU-- 
with  wheat  imd  meat  surpluses — Ar^in- 
Una.  trance,  and  other  northern  Buro- 
pt'an  oountnoa.  aiid  Canada,  just  to  name 
a  few. 

Will  naU  this  create  eompetlUon  for 
out  own  induscrifs? 

The  aid  to  be  provided  under  tJiis  bill 
is  to  foeter  educational  projects  rikI  com- 
munity development  projects.  We  b(>- 
heve  this  will  iiKrease  the  standard  of 
hvini:  m  the  recipient  ooiintry  tlius  cre- 
uuiu;  a  demiuid  locally  for  any  mci-eased 
output.  And  a^ain  we  sUll  have  Uie 
power  to  stop  the  progi-nm  if  this  should 
beconie  a  problt  m 

Why  should  we  pay  transportation 
costs  for  Uiese  commodities?  If  the 
nations  want  them,  wliy  should  they 
not  pay  transportation? 

It  is  costing  ui  much  more  to  hold 
Uiese  commodities  here  m  storage  bins, 
and  tney  are  doing  no  one  any  good 
It  Ls  simply  a  question  of  cost  analysLs 
Over  a  10 -year  period  we  can  save  $1,- 
540  million  in  storage  costs  alone.  Our 
transportation  cost  to  the  farthest  point 
in  the  world  would  be  onlj-  $400  mil- 
lion. Second,  we  are  making  tliese 
commodities  available  to  countries  who 
want  to  help  themselves  We  have  the 
vessels  available  The  recipient  coun- 
tries do  not  have  vessels  available 
Neither  do  they  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  vessels  or  tran.sportation.  Neither 
does  the  UN  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
transportation  The  only  way  the?e 
commodities  will  ever  leave  our  shores  ls 
in  this  manner. 

If  the  UN,  handles  this  prorram,  will 
not  Russia  get  her  hands  into  the  pro- 
pram? 

If  the  program  should  get  out  of  hand, 
the  President  has  the  power  to  stop  the 
propram 

What  about  charity  at  home?  Wliy 
do  not  we  use  these  commodities  for  the 
needy  at  home? 

I  have  been  doing  everything  I  can 
to  pet  more  of  our  surplus  commodities 
used  here.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  and  will  pur- 
sue it  with  all  my  ability. 

What  is  the  arimmi.stration  doing 
about  food  for  peace  now? 

I  understand  that  just  a  few  days  ago 
the  President  appointed  Don  Paarlberg 
as  Food  for  Peace  .Administrator.  I  am 
very  anxious  that  this  man  who  will  make 
approximately  $20,000  a  year  will  have 
something  to  administer  My  program 
would  give  him  something  to  do. 

Why  were  not  hearings  held  on  this 
amendment? 

I  would  like  to  state  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  I  introduced  this 
amendment  with  27  cosponsors.  We  had 
a  general  debate  on  this  proposal. 

At  the  U.N  it  was  discussed  with  the 
leadership  there  for  literally  daj-s. 

The  proposal  was  discus.sed  at  the 
World  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion where  I  went  .specifically  to  discuss 
ways  to  implement  this  program. 

Last  year  the  amendment  was  offered 
during  the  debate  on  the  mutual  security 
program,  just  as  it  is  being  offered  to- 


day, and  at  that  time  there  was  sUonir 
support  and  a  elr«r  underatandlnit  of 
»-hat  this  ainendini<nt  would  do  Hardly 
a  day  pasees  without  aome  prominent 
Oo\-ernmenl  leader  nientk>ninR  the  do- 
KirabiUtjr  of  sucli  a  proftrani.  Tlie 
President  himself  c%'ery  few  da.vs  has 
mmethlnff  to  s»\y  about  the  value  of 
food  for  peace  both  at  home  and  In  his 
miuiy  travels  abi-oiid.  I  think  adequate 
heiuii»»8  have  been  held  before  Uie 
American  people  and  befort^  the  Con- 
gress on  the  need  of  a  food  for  peace 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hungrj-  of  Uie 
world  cry  out  to  us  in  their  need  They 
arc  aware,  our  enemies  have  seen  to 
that,  that  we  have  these  bulilT\g  ware- 
houses full  of  food  and  our  apparent 
reluctance  to  share  fully  our  abundance. 
We  must  expand  rreatly  and  soon  our 
program  of  food  distribution  Christian 
charity  and  humanltananism  demand 
this  of  us  Let  U5  demonstrate  t^  the 
needy  of  tlic  world  our  desire  to  raise 
them  up  by  adopUr,g  this  amendment. 

Mr  BREEDING  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WOLF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr-om  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  the  very  fine  statement  that  he 
has  made 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  g?ntirman 
for  his  kind  words  but  also  for  his  many 
tireless  hours  of  work  in  support  of  the 
whole  food-for-pe«.ce  program  I  am 
pr'>ud  to  be  associated  v  ith  him  in  th:s 
venture. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLP.  I  an:  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  Irom  Icwa  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  amendment. 
There  is  no  form  of  capital  that  we  can 
more  easily  make  available  There  is 
no  form  of  capital  that  would  be  more 
welcome  abroad.  There  is  no  form  of 
foreign  aid  that  we  can  give  that  we  can 
be  more  .sure  will  actually  help  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Tliere  is  no  fo:-m  ni 
which  aid  can  be  given  that  would  be 
better  than  the  10-year  program  against 
the  year-to-year  program  under  which 
we  have  been  operating.  I  think  this  is 
an  excellent  amendment;  I  hope  it  will 
be  approved   by  the  comraittf  e 

Mr.  WOLF  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Colorado  for  his  very  helpful  statement. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  in  the  pa"^t  jcincd  .'^everal  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  f(x>d-for-peace 
legislation.  As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Wolf]  has  told  you,  this  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  United  States 
to  make  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties available  to  the  United  Nations  for 
distribution  to  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

To  me.  this  legislation  maJies  good 
sense,  I  want  to  put  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  work.  And  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  this 
than  by  putUng  them  to  work  in  behalf 
of  a  lasting  world  peace. 
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It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  Umted 
States,  where  overproduction  by  farm- 
ers IS  a  constant  problem,  to  realize  that 
in  many  areas  of  the  world  people  are 
constantlv  faced  with  a  shortage  of  food. 
Many  nations  are  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  day  to  day  food  requirements  of  their 
people.  They  do  not  have  large  reserve 
stocks  to  pick  up  the  slack  in  the  e^-ent 
of  drousht^,  floods  or  other  natural  dis- 
asters which  curtail  production. 

There  should  be  an  mternationally 
created  food  reserve  upon  which  nations 
which  suffer  temporary  shortages  could 
call  for  help. 

I  am  sure.  Mi'.  Chairman,  that  other 
nations  of  the  world  would  join  the 
United  States  in  makm.;  food  and  fiber 
available  to  this  food  reserve. 

Communism  thrives  on  the  difficulties 
of  other  people  Communi.sus  are  quick 
to  exploit  temporary  foe  shortages  and 
other  natural  disasters.  Russia  could  be 
expected  to  oppose,  m  the  United 
Nations,  the  creation  of  any  interna- 
tional food  reserve,  for  they  know  if  food 
is  available  for  nations  to  use.  if  and 
when  disaster  strikes,  that  one  area  for 
exploitation  will  be  closed  to  them. 

Passage  of  legislation  such  as  we  have 
proposed  today  will  demonstrate  once 
more  to  the  world  the  dedication  of  the 
United  States  to  the  ideal  of  peace. 
Once  more,  we  will  say  to  the  world, 
"When  you  are  in  trouble,  share  in  our 
abundance." 

Millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  look  to  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership today.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  cannot  escape  our  role  as  leaders  in 
the  free  world.  Enlightened  self-inter- 
est demands  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
help  other  nations  become  economically 
strong.  People  who  are  convinced  that 
their  economic  self-interest  will  best  be 
served  imder  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  have  little,  if  any,  sym- 
pathy for  Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  give  careful  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation.  By  agree- 
ing to  make  surplus  commodities  valued 
at  S250  million  available  annually  to  the 
United  Nations  over  a  10-year  period,  we 
will  not  only  be  taking  a  step  that  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  foreign  policy. 
but  will  also  be  acting  to  solve  the  sur- 
plus commodity  problem  for  this  coun- 
try. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  until  the 
present  large  surpluses  are  worked  off. 
we  cannot  really  get  down  to  the  task 
of  writing  a  farm  program  that  will  be 
fair  to  the  farmers  and  will  operate  at  a 
minimum  cost   to  the  taxpayers. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  pri- 
marily surplus  disposal  legislation.  First 
of  all.  it  would  be  a  deliberate  attempt 
on  our  part  to  use  our  surpluses  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  to  bring  help  and 
relief  to  people  anywhere  who  are  in 
trouble.  It  would  reinforce  our  present 
efforts  to  help  peoples  and  nations  help 
themselves. 

This  is  sound  legislation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  proud  to  be  among  those 
sponsorin?^  it  on  the  floor  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from.  Iowa  iMr.  WolfI  has 
expired. 


Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  JuDDl  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 
Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
believe  that  this  amendment  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  bill  and  I  insist  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Wolf  I   on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to 
volume  105,  part  9.  page  11298  of  the 
CONT.REBsioNAL  RECORD,  Where  the  Chair- 
man. Mr.  MrLLS,  is  quoted. 

The  aenileman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wolf)  of- 
fers an  amendment  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  N(!W  York  IMr.  Taber)  makes  the  point 
of  orde-  that  Is  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
before  the  Committee, 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examlns  the  amendment,  also  the  Mutual 
Securit  r  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  particularly 
title  IV  thereof,  which  has  to  do  with  special 
assistance  and  other  programs,  and  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  In  title  IV  there  is 
speciflc  mention  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modltKs  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade, 
Develo](ment.  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  Chair  feels  Uiat  this  amendment  Is 
germaije  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee] and,  therefore,  overrules  the  point 
of  ord^r  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  wish  to  say  any- 
thinu  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr  JUDD.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  farther  word.  I  realize  that  this 
point  of  order  was  overruled  last  year, 
but  itj  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  this  year  is  not  in  the  same 
f oi-m  is  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  [further  on  that  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  Eietitleman. 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  tq  state  that  this  is  a  tightened-up 
version  of  what  we  understood  we  offered 
last  j-ear.  If  the  Chair  would  like  to 
refer  Ijack  to  the  original  wording,  he  will 
find  that  it  is  very  similar.  We  have 
shortejned  it  up,  we  have  taken  out  some 
of  thejlong  verbiage,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  meaning  and  the  intent  are  identical. 

Mr. [  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  not 
the  amendment  last  year  say  something 
about  "in  order  to  further  implement  the 
foreigi  policy  of  the  United  States  as  out- 
lined in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,"  or 
somettiing  of  that  sort? 

I  hJ.ve  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
now  and  it  began: 

In  k'eplng  with  the  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  to  assist  In  stabil- 
izing (  conomles,  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
grcatei  t  asset  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
help  e  iminate  famines  and  hunger  In  ways 
that  V  ill  promote   economic   development — 

And  so  forth.  I  thought  that  the  dif- 
feren(je  made  it  subject  to  a  pwint  of 
order  j  this  year  as  contrasted  with  the 
decisijan  made  last  year. 

Mr  j  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  hdard  on   the   point  of  order? 

ThQ  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  germane  because  legally,  if  it 
is  the  same  subject  matter  and  the  same 
framework  of  language,  that  carries  the 
same  obligation  or  the  same  authority, 


then  the  mere  statement  of  intent  by  the 
individual  submitting  the  amendment 
has  no  effect.     So  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  WoLrl 
offers  an  amendment  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  Judd] 
raises  a  p>oint  of  order. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportimity  to 
examine  the  context  and  purpose  of  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton!  jwints  out.  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  overall  ob- 
jective and  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  the  overall  objective  and  purpose  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man to  the  bill  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  referred  to  the  language  of  the 
Chair  at  that  time  in  concluding  that 
the  amendment  then  was  germane  to  the 
legislation  pending.  The  Chair  feels 
'  that  this  language  is  germane  to  the  bill 
that  is  pending  before  the  Committee  at 
this  time  and  therefore  overrules  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  a  great  humane 
interest  in  this  amendment  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  But  this  amendment 
proposes  to  find  further  uses  for  farm 
surplases.  It  deals  with  the  same  gen- 
eral area  as  does  Public  Law  480.  but 
uses  the  UN  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses. 
I  think  there  are  11  bills  now  pending 
before  the  great  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  this  very  issue. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  type  of  bill. 
I  believe  it  should  have  consideration  by 
that  committee.  This  amendment  com- 
*  pletely  bypasses  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Another  thing,  this  is  going  to  dump 
a  lot  of  our  surpluses  all  over  the  world. 
Many  nations  survive  by  food  produc- 
tion and  will  have  to  meet  this  compe- 
tition of  free  food.  We  have  to  use  great 
care  or  we  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  feeding  hungry  people,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  amendment  will  do  the  job. 
The  United  Nations  has  no  machinery 
to  start  utilizing  this  great  amount  of 
surplus  food  that  will  be  involved.  I 
note  that  the  gentleman  puts  restric- 
tions in  his  amendment  to  make  it  de- 
pend on  a  request  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  it  becomes 
operative.  I  am  afraid  it  will  encourage 
the  setting  up  of  a  lot  of  jobs  for  United 
Nations  bureaucrats.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  will  do  the  job  as  the  gen- 
tleman wishes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  distinguished  chairman.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  stat- 
ing that   they   have  no  restrictions   on 


this  amendment  and  there  are  no  prob- 
lems dealing  with  this  amendment.  I 
am  sure,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  dis- 
tinguished cliairman,  that  they  know 
their  business  well  enough  to  inform  me 
if  this  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  read  the  letter, 
which  the  gentleman  furnished  to  me. 
that  he  had  received  from  the  United 
Nations,  but  I  think  that  letter  is  from 
a  minor  ofQcial  who  did  not  speak  of- 
ficially in  a  mannor  that  would  be  bind- 
ing on  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  WOLF.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  good  doctor,  at  meetings  that  I  at- 
tended at  the  United  Nations  the  very 
top  leaders  were  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dag  Hammarskjold  himself,  on 
several  occasion.^  While  this  man 
wrote  in  his  own  behalf,  he  wrote  as  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  I  think  in  his  capacity  he  was 
entiled  to  know  his  position. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  I  realize  it  is  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  but  I  think  such  a 
modest  expression  of  approval  does  not 
constitute  complete  United  Nations  ap- 
proval of  this  type  of  program.  I  favor 
this  type  of  program  if  it  is  handled 
right,  but  I  do  not  think  the  mutual 
security  bill  is  the  place  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  quarrel  with  it  from 
the  administrative  standpoint.  The 
United  Nations  has  made  such  a  howling 
failure  in  every  crisis  it  has  faced  that 
I  would  not  want  to  trust  it  to  administer 
a  program  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MEYER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  becaase  I  think  "food  for 
peace"  can  be  added  successfully  to  the 
mutual  security  program,  the  foreign  aid 
program,  if  anything  can.  When  food 
is  here  in  storage  and  costing  us  money 
it  is  not  doing  the  United  States  any 
good. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  that  last  year  I  of- 
ferred  a  similar  amendment.  At  the 
time  the  discussion  went  briefly  to  the 
effect  that  we  had  not  had  time  to  con- 
sider this  measure  thoroughly.  There- 
fore, I  withdrew  the  amendment.  I 
would  have  thought  that  in  the  inter- 
vening year  there  could  have  been  time  to 
consider  it  more  thoroughly.  Last  year 
there  were  no  objections  raised  to  the 
amendment  other  than  on  the  technical 
grounds  that  the  committee  had  not  had 
time  to  consider  and  think  about  it.  I 
should  think  that  in  the  passage  of  a 
year  we  could  have  had  that  time.  This 
most  constructive  proposal  should  be 
considered  seriously  now.  We  can  do  a 
lot  of  good  with  it.  I  cannot  see  any 
harm  that  would  come  from  utilizing  its 
good  features.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  strongly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  oflered  by  Mr    Dingelx  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Wolf;  After  the 


period  at  the  end  add  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Prot'ided  further.  That  no  food  or 
fiber  product*  shall  be  donated  or  shipped 
abroad  under  provisions  of  this  section 
which  are  not  available  through  domestic 
programs  to  assist  needy  persons  within  the 
United  States,  and  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  have  so  certified  prior  to 
such  shipment  or  donation." 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  are  well  aware, 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  very 
critical  about  the  distribution  of  food- 
stuff surplus  to  our  needs  in  this  coun- 
try under  Public  Law  480,  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  shipped  abroad, 
edible  oils  like  butter,  margarine  and 
cottonseed  oil.  He  has  shipped  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  canned  meats,  hams, 
and  hamburgers.  He  has  shipped 
abroad  fresh  and  frozen  and  dried  vege- 
tables— fruits,  canned  and  frozen,  juices 
of  various  kinds  and  any  number  of 
other  substances  which  have  been  de- 
nied to  our  people  at  home.  Each  time 
I  have  made  this  complaint,  very  little 
has  come  of  it  except  that  there  has 
come  up  to  this  Hill  a  denial  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  function  of  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  as- 
sure that  if  there  is  another  foreign 
give-away  program  established  that  at 
least  we  will  remember  the  simple  ax- 
iom that  charity  begins  at  home,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
of  our  taxpayers  and  the  surplus  com- 
modities of  our  farms  are  given  away 
to  our  own  people  at  home  first,  and 
then  are  given  away  as  they  should 
rightly  and  properly  be  given  away 
abroad  to  our  suffering  fellow  humans, 
I  point  out  again  that  on  many  oc- 
casions I  have  visited  with  high  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
I  have  engaged  in  lengthy  correspond- 
ence with  them,  and  urged  them  to  make 
available  the  fruits  and  fiber  and  vege- 
tables and  produce  of  our  soil  and 
farms  to  our  i>eople  at  home  first,  and 
then  to  give  them  away  under  the.sc  for- 
eign giveaway  programs  next, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  from  a  district 
which  has  a  substantial  number  of 
needy  people.  There  are  other  districts 
which  have  the  same  pocketbook  prob- 
lems that  face  the  people  of  my  district, 
full  of  people  who  have  need  of  these 
things,  and  who  exist  on  a  less  than 
adequate  diet.  The  function  of  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  to  guarantee  that  if  this 
food  is  to  be  given  away  abroad  that 
first  claim  shall  rest  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  a  couple 
of  facts  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  food  throughout  the  world.  I  have 
in  my  hand  copy  of  a  hearing  held  on 
January  28.  1960.  in  which  the  Secretan' 
of  Agriculture  or  his  deputy  agreed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  on  the  rate  of 
distribution  of  these  products  and  their 
sales  to  foreign  countries.  They  said 
they  did  not  thirik  wheat  could  be  sold 
in  any  greater  quantity  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time  even  though  ample  author- 
ity and  laws  to  promote  such  sales  does 


exist.  They  agreed  on  this  rate  of  dis- 
tribution ajid  sales.  I  point  this  out 
for  this  reason.  It  takes  more  than 
law — it  takes  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, if  we  are  going  to  push  this  kind 
of  program.  I  am  for  this  increasing 
world  consumption  of  food.  But,  I 
think  the  only  way  we  can  have  a  change 
of  administration  of  world  food  distribu- 
tion this  year  is  by  a  program  operated 
through  the  United  NatioiLS,  I  know 
we  are  not  going  to  get  it  through  this 
administration  in  Washington  because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary-  of  State  are  m  agreement  that 
the  rate  we  are  pu.shing  wheat  now  is 
the  greatest  that  we  should  push  it  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Russia  is  constantly 
gaining  in  their  percentage  of  the  world 
wheat  market. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Nobody  likes  to  oppose  something  that 
is  designed  to  help  feed  needy  people. 
But  that  is  not  as  simple  or  ea.Ey  to  do 
as  it  may  sotmd.  Near  the  end  of  World 
War  II  we  adopted  what  was  called 
UNRRA.  That  was  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation and  also  under  the  U,N. 
We  appropriated  $3^4  billion  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  and  all  sorts  of  aid  for 
liungry  and  needy  people  around  the 
world.  At  that  time  many  of  us  raised 
this  same  question  as  to  just  how  it  was 
to  be  administered.  If  it  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  Red 
Cross,  as  aft^er  World  War  I.  in  such  a 
way  that  the  aid  would  certainly  get  to 
the  people  who  needed  it,  it  was  one 
thing;  if  it  was  to  be  given  to  and 
through  existing  governments,  including 
Communist  puppet  regimes  being  estab- 
lished in  Europe  and  Asia,  then  it  could 
become  a  weapon  to  defeat  the  objectives 
we  had  in  mind.  The  latter  course  was 
adopted,  and  UNRRA  became  such  a 
scandal  that  there  was  a  terrible  revul- 
sion against  it. 

Food  can  be  the  most  powerful  politi- 
cal weapon  in  the  world.  Many  a  man 
who  will  stand  up  and  face  a  machine- 
gun  himself,  will  waver  if  he  finds  that 
the  only  way  he  can  get  food  for  his 
children  is  by  signing  on  the  Communist 
dotted  line.  Our  food  helped  entrench 
the  Communist  tyrannies  in  Eastern 
Europe,  This  proposal  today  could  be 
loaded  with  the  same  d\Tiamite — no  one 
can  be  .sure. 

I  commend  the  purposes  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  in  proposing 
to  turn  so  vast  a  program  over  to  an 
organization,  the  United  Nations,  which 
has  no  administrative  machinery  for 
handling  such  a  complicated  operation, 
we  could  be  turning  over  our  food  to 
help  tyrants  in  the  world  hold  down  the 
people  under  them  by  giving  food  only 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  bow  dowTi 
before  them.  It  could  help  defeat  their 
own  efforts  to  weaken  and  pull  down 
from  within  their  present  oppressors. 

This  proposal  must  be  given  much 
more  careful  study  and  consideration 
before  we  adopt  it.  From  the  very 
standpoint  of  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
prai.seworthy  thing  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  all  of  us  have  in  mind, 
we  should  vote  this  amendment  down 
and  let  the  matter  come  up  before  the 
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Committee  on  Asriculture.  where  it  can 
be  studied  fully  and  m  consultations 
with  the  responsible  top  officials  of  the 
United  Nations.  Then  we  can  vote  for 
somethinic  based  not  only  on  good  will, 
hope,  and  prayer,  but  on  plans  and  ar- 
raa^emenus  that  are  solid  and  give 
greater  chance  of  succeeding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eentleman  from  Minnesota  :Mr.  Jvvd] 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  am-ndment  of- 
fered bv  the  eentleman  from  Michiiian 
[Mr  Drs'GELL]  to  the  amendment  cffered 
by  the  sentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Wolf!. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Icwa     Mr.  Wolf]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wolf)  there 
^•erp — aves  46,  noes  93. 

Mr  VVOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CTi\rTrR  ir. — coNTiNCtN^  t  fttno 
Sec  301  Section  451(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
cur:-y  A?t  ^f  1954  't?  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  President's  special  authority  and  con- 
tlnt^ency  fund.  1.=  a-nendrd  bv  striking  out 
•'19«0"  and  "$155  CX)0.000  '  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  sub.stitufir.g  :9ol  '  and  •100,- 
000,000  ",  respecuvely 

CRASnZK   1'.' GENERAL    KtiV    4DMINISTRAT1VK 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Chapter  IV  cf  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  19.34.  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  general  and  administrative  provisions,  Is 
amended  as  follows 

>a>  Section  504!dt.  which  relates  to  small 
machine  torl.s  and  other  Industrial  equip- 
ment. Is  repealed. 

(b)  In  section  505(ai.  which  relates  to 
1.  an  assistance  and  sales.  Insert  after  the 
first  sentence  the  foilowlng  new  rentence: 
"Commodities,  equipment,  and  ma'erials 
transferred  to  the  United  States  as  repay- 
ment may  be  us^-d  for  assistance  auth-'^rtzcd 
by  this  Act.  other  tbfn  title  n  of  chapter  11, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  zt  such  a-slst- 
ance.". 

(C)  la  section  513.  which  relates  to  notice 
to  legislative  committees.  Insert  before  ".  and 
c-'ples"  In  the  last  sentence  the  following: 
"and  under  the  la^t  clause  of  the  second 
sentence     f  secti   n  404" 

(d)  Amend  section  517.  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  as 
lollows ; 

(1)  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
517  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Esti- 
mates.— ". 

(2)  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  such 
section : 

"(b)  All  nonmlUtary  flood  control,  rec- 
lamation and  other  water  and  related  land 
resource  programs  or  projects  proposed  for 
construction  under  title  I,  II.  or  III  (except 
section  306)  of  chapter  II.  under  section  400. 
or  under  section  451  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
examined  by  qualified  engineers,  financed 
iinder  this  Act.  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral procedures  prescribed  in  circular  A-47 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952.  for  flood  control,  reclamation 
and  other  water  and  related  land  resource 
programs  atnd  projects  proposed  for  construc- 
tion within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
tTnlted  States  of  America.  In  all  cases  the 
benefits  and  costs  shall  be  determined,  and 
«  copv  of  the  determinr'ion  ^^hall  be  .sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  oX  the  House  of  Kep- 
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reseutative^  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitter^ ii:;  1  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  -Tjen.ite.  No  such  pro<;ram  or  project 
shall  ba  undertaiien  on  which  the  benefits 
do  not  txceed  the  costs  and  which  does  not 
otherwiae  meet  tlie  standards  and  criteria 
u  ed  In  determimng  the  feasibility  of  flood 
CL^atrol.  reclamation,  and  other  water  and 
related  iand  resource  programs  and  projects 
propose^  for  construction  within  the  conti- 
nental Umits  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Rs  per  Circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  dated  December  31.  1952." 

(e»  Aknend  section  527,  which  relates  to 
eniplovment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ih  subsection  ib).  which  relates  to 
employiient  of  personnel  In  the  United 
States,  itrlke  out  "seventy"  and  "forty-flve" 
in  the  f^rst  sentence  and  sutartltute  "seventy- 
four"  atid  "forty-nine",  respectively. 

(2)  iK  subsection  (c),  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel  outside  the  United 
States,  [strike   out   "Director"    In    the    intro- 

clauje   and  substitute   "President "; 

■rt  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 

^h    (2)    the    following    new    proviso: 

'^idcd   further.   That    Foreign   Service 

Officers  appointed  or  assigned  pur- 

thls    paragraph    shall    receive    in- 

^.omotions    in  accordance    with   such 

regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe" 

(3)  In  subsection  (d).  which  relates  to 
appolniment  of  alien  employees  outside  the 
United  States,  strike  out  ",  at  the  request 
of  the  director.". 

(f)  Section  531.  which  relates  to  security 
clearance.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  531  SEcrarrT  Clearance —The 
standatds  and  procedures  set  forth  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Numbered  10450.  as  amended 
or  supplemented,  shall  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment under  this  Act  by  a:iy  agency  adminis- 
tering inonrallltary  assistance  of  any  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States." 

(g)  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  533A,  re- 
lating to  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller, strike  out  paragraph  (9)  and  renum- 
ber paraarniphs  (10)  and  (11)  as  paragraphs 
(i*)   and   (10).  respectively. 

ihi  In  section  534ia).  which  relates  to 
report^,  strike  out  "six  months"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  subs^tltute  "fiscal  year". 

(1)  in  section  537(a) ,  which  relates  to  pro- 
visior.3  on  uses  of  funds,  amend  paragraph 
(3)  t.T  read  a*  follows:  "(3)  contracting  with 
Indi.lduals  for  personal  services  abroad: 
Proiided.  That  such  Individuals  shall  not  be 
regiu-d^  as  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  th*  purpose  of  any  law  administered  by 
the  ClivU   Service  Commission;". 

(J)  tn  section  537(c).  which  relates  to 
construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities 
abroa4.  strike  out  "$2,750,000"  and  substi- 
tute "$4.250.C00". 

(k)  Add  the  following  new  section  Im- 
mediately after  section  551: 

"SeQ.  552.  Assistance  to  Cuba.-  No  assist- 
ance $hall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 
Cuba  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  unless  the  Presi- 
dent fletermir.es  that  such  assistance  is  In 
th?  national  and  hemispheric  Interest  of  the 
Unite4  States." 
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F*  B       B>.IANCE      or 
WTEK    OF    APTSIL 

Mr.  HAJXECK.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
move  to  str  ke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  at  this  time  he 
can  advise  us  of  the  profrram  for  the 
balaive  of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCC'RMACK.  If  this  bill  is  dis- 
posed cf  today,  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness tor  the  remainder  cf  the  week. 

A.^  to  the  profirram  for  next  week: 

Monday  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Consre.ss  to  receive 
the  distinpui.shed  and  out^tandin?^  Pres- 
ident  of    F'rance.    General    De    Gaulle. 


While  next  Monday  is  District  Day  there 
is  no  business  en  the  District  Calendar. 

Tuesday :  At  the  present  time  Tuesday 
is  undetermined.  Of  course,  there  are 
two  primaries  on  Tuesday.  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts.  I  see  nothing  for 
either  Monday  or  Tuesday  now. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday:  H.R.  10231. 
the  Emergency  Home  Ownership  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Thursday  there  will  be  another  Joint 
meeting  to  receive  a  distinguished  visitor 
to  our  country,  the  King   of  Nep?l. 

Friday  and  .Saturday  are  undeter- 
mined. 

- 1  make  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later, 
and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
called  up  at  nny  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia: Page  11.  line  16.  strike  the  words  "forty- 
flve"  and  In  line  16.  strike  out  the  words 
"and  forty-nine,  respectively." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  this  amendment  because  of 
a  conflict  in  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  The  subparagraph  on  page  11. 
be,£;inning  with  line  11  and  ending  with 
line  16.  provides  for  adding  eight  posi- 
tions. Pour  of  these  positions  are  :»bove 
the  classified  positions  of  our  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act.  Four  of  them  are  supergrades 
which  come  within  the  ClasslficatloTi 
Act.  My  amendment  would  eliminate 
these  four  supergrade  positions  which 
properly  belong  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Prior  to  1949  the  grades  in  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  ran  from  1  to  15.  In 
1949  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  reported  a  bill  cre- 
ating 400  super^rade  positions;  that  is. 
positions  in  grades  16,  17.  and  18. 

These  positions  were  created  because 
the  agencies  called  on  Congress  to  pro- 
vide some  supergrade  positions  in  which 
to  place  employees  of  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  properly  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  agencies. 

Pursuant  to  that  need,  which  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee recognized  and  Congress  recog- 
nized, there  were  created  that  year  400 
of  these  supergrade  positions,  grades 
16.  17.  and  18. 

In  the  time  since  the  program  was 
first  begun,  these  supergrade  positions 
have  just  mushroomed.  The  agencies 
have  besieged  our  committee  constantly 
to  give  them  more  supergrade  positions. 
We  did  give  supergrade  positions  to 
them,  as  they  are  justified,  and  the  fact 
we  have  increased  the  number  from  400 
in  1949  to  2.075  this  year  indicates  that 
we  have  recognized  the  need  for  them 
and  that  we  grant  them  when  they  are 
justified. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  cannot  control 
this  matter  of  holding  down  the  num- 
ber of  these  positions  unless  the  other 
committees  of  the  House  leave  it  in  our 
hands  and  let  us  hold  hearings  and  let 
these  agencies  come  before  us  and  Jus- 
tify these  positions.    If  they  do  that,  we 


give  these  positions  to  them  The  fact 
that  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
2.075  from  400  demonstrates  that  we 
have  done  just  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Congress  has 
also  created  275  positions  under  Public 
Law  313  of  a  scientific  nature  which  also 
are  above  the  old  level  of  giade  15. 
These  scientific  and  professional  posi- 
tions have  a  .salary  hmit  of  $19,000  a 
year.  The  number  is  275  Our  com- 
mittee al.so  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
creation  of  those  positions. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  be- 
cause we  cannot  hold  this  thing  down 
if  other  committees  are  going  to  reach 
out  and  grant  these  supergrade  posi- 
tions every  time  some  agency  a.sks  for 
them.  I  realize,  as  you  do,  that  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  is  not  the  place  to 
write  legislation;  but  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  I  knew  nothing  of  this  until  the  bill 
and  committee  report  came  out.  So  at 
the  first  opporiunity  I  am  caUing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  and  I  am 
urging  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  these 
supergrade  positions  ought  to  be  deleted 
from  this  bill.  Let  the  agency  come  be- 
fore tlie  Manpower  Utihzation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Ser\ice  and  justify  them. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  wish  to  heartily  en- 
dorse the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  which  J  have  the  honor  of 
being  chairman.  This  matter  of  super- 
grades  should  rest  entirely  with  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Our  committee  has  never  been  consulted 
about  this;  Is  that  correct'^ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  knew  notliing  about  it  until  I 
read   the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALL.HAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Davis  1.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  will  be  unable  to 
properly  evaluate  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  various  positions  unless 
every  agency  is  required  to  present  its 
case  to  that  committee.  Other  commit- 
tees should,  in  my  opinion,  recognize 
the  great  care  that  is  shown  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
hear  every  request  made  by  the  various 
agencies.  One  committee  should  have 
the  jurisdiction  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  section  provides  for  four,  not  eight, 
additional  supergrades  and  that  the 
ICA  and  the  Coordinator  cannot  draw 
from  the  Federal  pool  of  supergrades. 
They  are  limited  to  the  authority  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Congress  has 
been  urging  more  effective  control  and 
coordination  and  better  administration 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  If  we 
desire  to  be  consistent,  if  we  desire  to 
see  a  more  effective  mutual  security 
program,  if  we  desire  to  have  adminis- 


tration and  coordination  of  the  program. 
it  is  necessary  that  we  authorize  at  least 
four  additional  supergrades.  This  sec- 
tion provides  four  additional  super- 
grades.  The  Department  has  identified 
16  positions  that  require  supergrade  em- 
ployees. Two  in  the  Irvspector  General 
and  Comptrollers  office;  two  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Coord;nator;  five  in  the  office 
of  DLF;  two  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  six  in  ICA.  They  sugge^^ted 
that  they  could  use  16  and  apreed  upon 
8.  The  committee  allow txi  four  I  think 
that  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  proper  operation  of  the 
program  that  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Gx)rgia  does  not  prevail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  this  out- 
fit come  to  the  proper  legL'^lative  com- 
mittee of  the  House  for  these  super- 
grades? 

Mr.  ZLABLOCia.  Because,  as  I 
pointed  out.  they  cannot  draw  from  the 
Federal  pool.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  is  a  very  valuable  and 
distinguished  member,  does  not  deal 
with  the  pensonnel  for  ICA  or  for  the 
Coordinator  or  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  The  ICA  and  Coordinator 
may  use  Foreign  Service  officers.  But 
few  are  available.  Most  of  them  do  not 
have  the  experience  in  aid  programs  or 
do  not  have  the  technical  requirements 
needed.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
four  additional  supergrades  are  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
has  jurisdiction  over  supergrades  for  all 
agencies,  and  if  we  establish  a  precedent 
of  letting  agencies  come  in  in  a  bill  like 
this  and  ask  for  supergrade  positions  and 
get  them,  our  control  over  supergrade 
positions  is  gone  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
hold  that  prerogative. 

Mr.  Z-ABLOCKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  maintain  that  liis  com- 
mittee acted  upon  the  74  supersiade 
positions  that  have  been  authorized  for 
the  mutual  security  program  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  No.  I  con- 
tend that  we  should  act  upon  them  and 
to  bypass  the  committee  in  this  way  will 
destroy  the  control  which  that  commit- 
tee has  over  supergrade  personnel. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  we  are  not  by- 
passing your  committee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Oh.  yes. 
Ml-.  ZABLOCKI.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  not, 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  You  referred 
in  your  debate  here  and  you  also  referred 
in  the  conunittee  report  to  supergrade 
positions,  and  the  act  winch  creates 
s-upergrade  positions  is  an  act  which 
places  that  jurisdiction  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Cinl  Service, 
and  that  is  the  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  supergrade  positions. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Thpt  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Z.ABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  if  all  four  of  these  new  positions 
were  filled  by  outside  persons  being 
brought  in.  the  total  maximum  cost 
would  be  $76,000.  But  very  probably 
some  or  all  of  the  positions  would  be 
filled  by  promotions  within  the  Depart- 
ment, and  therefore  it  could  cost  as  lit- 
tle as   $6,000. 

Actually,  when  we  are  operating  all 
over  the  world,  a  program  costmg  sev- 
eral billion  dollars,  annually,  and  with 
the  main  criticism  of  it  being  its  al- 
leged inefficiency,  bad  supervision,  waste, 
and  so  forth.  It  seems  that  this  is  almost 
the  ixwrcst  place  to  try  to  economize. 
The  more  we  want  to  eliminate  whatever 
is  not  up  to  par,  the  more  we  ought  to 
po  along  in  an  effort  to  pet  the  best 
qualified  employees  to  manage  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  This  is  not  pri- 
marily a  question  of  what  it  costs  or  does 
not  cost.  This  is  a  question  of  whether 
all  committees  are  gomg  to  write  into 
bills  that  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House — 
appropriation  bills  and  other  bills — any 
numbers  of  supergrades.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  so  well  stated. 
If  that  can  be  done  in  this  bill,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  in 
eveiT  other  bill  that  comes  before  the 
House, 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  has  noticed  it  or  not,  but 
there  have  been  many  bills  coming  into 
this  Congress  caiTving  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  supergrades.  A  great  many 
of  them  have  gotten  by  without  the  ques- 
tion being  raised.  If  you  are  going  to 
take  away  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  does  not  think 
that  is  ven'  bad  legislative  procedure? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why.  of  course;  that  is 
whv  I  have  taken  this  time.  The  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted  and  this 
agency  ought  to  come  to  the  proper  leg- 
islative committee  and  justify  the  neces- 
sitv  for  the.se  supergrade  employees. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kan.=as.  Mr.  Chaimian, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  What  disturbs 
me  about  the  proposal  Is  this.  If  you 
are  going  to  do  It  in  this  case,  then  we 
mav  have  to  continue  to  do  it.  We  have 
had  this  trouble  all  along  the  line  with 
bills  from  other  committees  providing 
for  employees:  legislation  that  is  out- 
side their  jurisdiction. 

I  think  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actlv  right.  The  gentleman  I  am  sure 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  way 
by  which  tliJs  sort  of  thing  cau  be  con- 
trolled unless  one  committee  is  made 
responsible  for  these  supergrades. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Tliat  is  the 
view  we  have  always  taken. 
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Mr.  ^fURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  p  lad  to  yield  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Post  OfiElce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  not  been  consulted  about 
these  additional  supergrades? 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MURRAY.  That  comes  under 
our  jurisdiction  and  certainly  we  should 
be  consulted  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSvS.  I  agrree  with  the  gen- 
tleman completely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis  1. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CASEY.     Mr.   Chairman,   I   offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmeni  orTered  by  Mr.  C.K^^rr:  On 
page  13  add  a  new  section  inimediaiely  after 
seer  Ion  552  between  lines  9  and  10  as  follows: 
"Sec  553.  Qvalific^tiox  for  A3SL=tance. — 
No  assistance  sha'.I  be  furnished  under  this 
art  to  any  country  or  nation  after  the  date 
of  en.\ctment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960  unless  .-^uch  country  or  nation  levies 
and  collects  from  its  individual  citizens. 
business  associations  and  .corporations  taxes 
In  proportion  to  and  on  a  commensurate 
basis  with  the  taxes  levied  by  the  US  Gov- 
ernment on  Its  individual  citizens,  business 
as.<;ociations  and  corporations." 

Mr.  CASCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
operatinti  on  borrowed  money  here  to- 
day We  are  talking  about  giving  it  and 
lendmsj;  it  to  someone  el.-e,  but  we  owe 
almost  S300  billion  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  these  countries  that  we  do 
assist  are  doing  all  they  can.  at  lefi.st 
equal  to  what  we  are  :loing.  for  them- 
selves. 

I  pondered  in  wrltin^:  this  amendment 
how  I  could  fix  the  yard.stick.  That  is 
the  only  critici5m.  But  we  h.ave  some 
very  good  economists  who  are  comint: 
out  in  the  papers  every  month  tellmg  us 
how  much  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up.  how  much  it  is  costing  me  more  to 
maintain  myself,  my  wife,  anc!  my  chil- 
dren. They  tell  me  each  month  that  it 
has  gone  up  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  or 
something  like  that.  If  they  can  figure 
that  out  that  well.  I  thiak  ihey  can  easily 
figure  out  whether  oi  rot  a  recipient 
co'ontrv.  under  this  act.  is  bearing  its 
fair  share  with  reference  to  taxing  its 
own  citizens. 

I  noticed  on  the  ticker  yesterday  that 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  had  ju  t 
loanetl  to  the  India  Finance  Co.  $10 
million  and  the  India  P'lnance  Co.  in 
turn  is  going  to  loan  that  money  to 
individuals.  I  presume  in  India.  I  do 
not  know  what  rate  of  interest  they 
are  going  to  charge,  b'lt  you  know  what 
rate  of  interest  we  ar?  paying  and  you 
know  the  pressure  there  is  now  to  put  it 
up  higher.  I  ju-^t  want  to  see  that  v.c 
make  sure  that  these  countries  are 
helping  themselves. 

I  notice  in  the  report  that  we  have 
given  aid  to  Japan  in  the  way  of  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  to  help  them  step  up 
their  production  and  know-how.  That 
is  coming  home  to  roost,  too.  I  got  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  the  other  day. 
He  sent  me  these  two  hinges.     He  is  in 


the  hardware  business.  Look  at  them. 
One  of  them  is  25  cents  a  pair  and  the 
other  one  I"  cents  a  pair.  They  arc 
exactly  alike.  One  is  made  in  Japan 
and  tUe  otiier  made  in  the  United 
States.  I  know  there  is  a  difference  m 
labor  costs.  There  is  also,  I  will  bet 
you.  a  differ ence  in  tax  costs.  We  can 
tax  our  citizens  and  keep  givmg  know- 
how  and  assistance  to  other  countries, 
but  if  you  lo  you  will  not  have  any 
corporations  left  over  here  to  tax.  be- 
cause they  V  ill  move  overseas  to  manu- 
facture thesf  products. 

I  sea  nothing  wrong  with  my  amend- 
ment. I  think  a  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest, and  1  trust  that  you  will  see  fit 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr,  GALI.AGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  tiie  last  word. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALL.'VGHFR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  just  want  to  say 
that  Ml  amendment  similar  to  this  was 
offerei  last  year  An  amendment  of 
this  kind  would  destroy  the  program. 
Vote  for  this  amendment  and  you  vote 
againat  the  i)rogram. 

Mr.  GALU^GHER  That  is  exactly 
riglit.  It  is  impossible  for  these  un- 
developed nations  to  tax  their  people 
at  a  rate  equal  to  ours  at  this  stage  of 
their  development.  It  would  require 
financial  soi'histication  of  a  level  which 
is  impossible'  because  of  their  underde- 
velop^Jd  state  of  development.  It  would 
also  require  enforcing  facilities  equal  to 
the  Interna!  Revenue  agency  that  we 
ourselves  hc.ve.  Furthermore,  as  to  the 
$600  axempion  that  we  have  in  our  own 
laws,  t'.ie  pe;-  capita  income  of  the  people 
in  niof^t  of  these  countries  who  need  aid 
is  far  below  the  $600  level. 

I  therefore  urge  that  because  of  the 
impo.isibihtv  of  enforcing  it  and  the 
possibility  of  this  amendment's  being 
applied  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
we  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Te.xas. 

Mr.  CASEY  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  t'nat  am  Midment  with  reference  to  a 
$1)00  exemption  o<^  any  dollar  sign  at  all. 
It  sa.vs  in  proportion  to  and  commensu- 
rate with.  I  daresay  that  they  would 
determine  it  m  the  ca.se  of  each  individ- 
ual recipient  on  the  basis  of  their  cost 
of  Ir.inET.  the  averacje  income,  and  what 
would  be  commensurate  and  propor- 
tionate. I  do  not  think  it  would  destroy 
the  protjram  at  all.  It  would  just  make 
sure  they  would  pav  their  own  way. 

Mr.  GALL-^GHER.  We  certainly 
would  like  them  to  pay  their  own  way. 
The  point  is.  it  would  take  many  years 
for  them  to  develop  to  the  point  we 
have,  and  by  that  time  the  need  for  the 
proerram  might  have  disappeared. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texai  'Mr.  Ca.setI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  C.*skt\  there 
were^ayes  36,  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ROLTSH.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roush  ;  On 
page  12.  line  15.  Insert  ■(l)"  immediately 
after  "(h)".  and  on  page  12,  Immediately 
below  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Add  at  the  end  of  sectiou  534  the 
following  new  subiiectlon: 

"'(c)  The  annual  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  assistance  proposed  to  be  fur- 
nished under  titles  II.  Ul.  and  IV  of  chapter 
11  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  classifled  as 
"Secret",  or  bear  any  other  similar  security 
clasFlflcation.  All  Information  concerning 
assistance  heretofore  or  hereafter  furnished 
under  such  UUe.s  n.  III.  and  IV  shall  be 
freely  available  to  the  public.  NotlUng  In 
this  EubsecUon  shall  be  construed  to  require 
that  military  Information  be  made  public* " 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
tables  beliind  which  sit  members  of  the 
committee  are  seven  volumes  of  pres- 
entation books  containing  information 
relating  to  the  mutual  security  program. 
Each  of  these  seven  volumes  bears  the 
classification  "secret." 

The  amendment  which  I  am  present- 
ing at  this  time  will  take  the  secret  label 
ofT  those  presentation  books — except 
wherein  the  information  deals  with  the 
military. 

Why  should  such  an  amendment  be 
adopted?  It  certainly  is  not  proposed 
so  as  to  weaken  the  proeram.  If  we  are 
to  have  such  a  program  as  mutual  se- 
curity then  I  would  insist  that  the  pro- 
gram be  as  strong  as  we  can  make  it. 
When  that  propram  does  not  have  the 
tjeneflt  of  public  scrutiny  and  public 
criticism  then  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  not  have  that  strength  required. 
When  that  program  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  publicity  provided  by  our 
press.  TV.  and  radio  but  rather  finds  it- 
self hidden  behind  a  veil  of  secrecy  then 
the  right  to  know  Is  being  seriously 
thwarted.  When  the  detailed  aspects 
of  that  program  cannot  be  discussed, 
debated  and  deliberated  here  on  the 
floor«of  this  Congress  as  we  sit  in  open 
session,  then  the  democratic  processes 
by  which  we  through  legislative  action 
determine  our  country's  course  Is  being 
seriously  thwarted. 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues, 
those  volumes  and  the  detailed  Informa- 
tion they  contain  are  not  open  to  the 
public's  scrutiny,  those  volumes  and  the 
information  they  pos.-^ess  are  not  open 
to  members  of  the  press.  TV.  and  radio 
In  order  that  they  in  turn  transmit 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  their 
vast  audience  of  readers,  viewers,  and 
listeners.  And,  although  I  can  go 
through  these  volumes  and  you  can  go 
through  them  and  we  can  Inform  our- 
selves, this  information  which  bears  the 
classification  "secret"  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed with  our  constituency,  I  cannot 
discuss  ft  with  members  of  my  stafT.  I 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  research  done 
by  outside  agencies  such  as  the  Library 
of  Congress,  because  I  cannot  outline  my 
request.  I  cannot  stand  here  in  the  well 
of  this  House  and  debate  and  discuss 
these  specific  areas  with  my  colleagues. 
The  members  of  the  committee  cannot 
thoroughly  inform  us  here  on  the  floor. 
The  committee  cannot  answer  certain 
specific  questions  projected  by  the  mem- 
bership becaujse  of  that  "secret"  label. 
As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  I  find 
that  even   the   stanchest   advocates   of 
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this  bill  are  critical  oi  many  thii\gs  which 
are  happeiung.  I  wonder  il  much  of  this 
is  not  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
information  .surruunding  vane  us  phases 
of  this  program  is  not  open  to  public 
scrutiny  and  di.^cussion  We  are  a 
democracy  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  governing  lies  with  our 
electorate.  How  can  we,  however,  gov- 
ern how  can  we  legislate  if  we  are 
deprived  of  knowledge?  James  Madi- 
son once  said  i 

A  people  who  meah  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  thejnselves  with  the  power 
which  knowledge  givtes.  A  popular  govern- 
ment without  popular  information  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  It  18  but  a  prologue  to  a 
farce  or  tragrdy,  or,  jperhaps  both. 

Could  it  be  therj,  if  this  is  true,  that 
our  lack  of  power  I  and  strength  in  this 
mutual  security  JsrJDyram  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  govern— the  people— lack 

the    knowledge    fijom    which    power    is 

derived. 

Although  I  recogViize  the  need  for  clas- 
sification of  inforn^ation  m  certain  mili- 
tary matters,  even  there  it  is  overdone 
and  I  am  convincied  that  the  national 
welfare  could  best  be  served  by  greater 
disclosure  of  information.  And.  al- 
though I  am  awate  of  the  arguments 
favoring  this  veil  of  secrecy  in  the 
mutual  security  program.  I  am  con- 
vmced  tliat  they  are  heavily  outweighed 
by  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  and 
throu.eh  that  ri^ht  to  know,  cause 
strength  to  be  c^nerated  within  the  pro- 
gram 

Mi.  ZABLOCKI.  ^Lr.  Cliairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  ROUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr  ZABLOCKI  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  prevails,  the  secret  informa- 
tion books  will  be  available  to  Commu- 
nist ayenU;.  would  they  not? 

Mr.  ROUSH.     Yes,  they  would. 
Mr   ZABLOCKI     Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  Communists  would  be  the 
greatest    benefactors    if    we   declassified 
that  information? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  read  in  your  report  where  there 
is  a  desperate  attempt — or  at  least  an 
attempt — to  declassify  information  in 
order  that  we  might  have  more  informa- 
tion. I  think  if  the  declassification  takes 
place  the  Amencnn  j^eople  would  bene- 
fit and  this  program  would  benefit.  It 
would  be  a  stronger  program  because  of 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Rousa] 
has  expired. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  the 
happiest  moment  for  the  Communists  if 
we  would  adopt  this  amendment.  As  the 
gentleman  admitted,  tlie  material  is 
available  to  res,x>ns.ble  people.  Any 
Member  of  Congress  has  access  to  the 
information  in  the  classified  presenta- 
tion books.  If  we  declassify  them,  by  his 
own  admission,  such  an  action  would 
give  to  the  Communist  agents  iiiforma- 
tion  on  the  platter.  Would  this  be  in 
our  national  interest?  I  want  to  assure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  this  committee  and  this 
House  is  pressuring  the  executive  to  de- 
classify Information  to  tae  greatest  ex- 


tent poi>sible.  I  repeat  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  vote  for  this  amendment.  I  hope 
it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.   MORGAN.      Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  year  the  committee  goes  throujgh 
these  books  and  insists  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  declassify  everything  pa'^si- 
ble  that  is  not  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  not  the  opin- 
ions of  our  Ambassadors  and  generals 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces 
of  other  countries  and  of  tlie  competence 
of  foreign  officials  wluch  aie  contained 
in  these  books  cause  us  embarrassment 
in  dealing  with  otlier  governments? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  would  ruin  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. ,     ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered  by   the   gentleman   from   Indiana 
IMr.RousHl. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  KYL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am-ndment  offered  by  Mr  Kn.:  On  page 
11.  after  Une  10.  add  the  following  paragraph 
and  renumber  accordingly : 

■All  nomnilltary  flood  control,  reclamation 
and  other  water  and  related  land  resource 
program  or  project  proposed  for  construction 
under  titles  I.  II.  or  HI  (except  section  806) 
of  chanter  11  under  section  400.  or  under 
section'  451  cf  this  act.  jhall  be  speclflcaV.y 
authortaed  by  the  Congress  when  the  aggrt- 
g.Tte  cost  Is  estimated  at  H  million  or  more." 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
consume  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  is  clear  to  the  member- 
ship. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  under- 
stand the  Mutual  Assistance  Act  better 

than  I.  ,      ^. 

This  amendment  concerns  only  bi- 
lateral arrangements  and  nonmilitary 
arrangements.  The  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom has  for  a  long  time  exercised  much 
greater  control  than  this  over  projects 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  envision  what 
might  happen  if  we  were  to  establish  a 
new  agency  in  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider our  domestic  rivers  and  harbors 
problems  and  take  this<  function  away 
from  the  Congress. 

This  amendment  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  make  the  improvements  which  the 
majority  of  the  Members  seem  to  have 
deemed  prudent  in  the  last  2  days  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  uke  only  a 
minute.  This  amendment  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  lo  the  program:  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  program. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wiil  read 
the  committee  report  he  will  see  that 
there  are  not  many  $1  million  projects 
In  the  program  any  more.  The  number 
of  projects  of  this  type  which  would  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  gentleman  s 


amendment  is  small.  There  are  only  31 
projects  of  any  kind  which  amount  to 
over  $1  million  planned  this  year.  If 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  take  this 
job  of  passing  on  mdividuai  projects  in 
foreign  countnes>  we  would  be  there  un- 
til   doom^sday. 

I  thii^  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

1  he  amendment  wa-;  rejected. 
Mr    ROUSH      Mr.  Chairman    I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr     RorsH;    On 
page  13.  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

-(Jt)  Amend  section  537  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(gi    During  the  annual  presentation  to 
the   Conerey?   of  requefts  for  authorlsatlona 
and  appropriations  under  this  Act  for  fiscal 
ye.rs  ending  .ifter  June  30    1961.  and  within 
ninety  d  ys  alter   *he  date  ol    enactment  of 
the  Act  maltrnt:  -pprcpnatioiis   t.-.  carry  out 
this  Act  In  the   i\scal   year   ending   June  30, 
1981.  there  shall   be  submitted   to  the  Con- 
gress   a    detailed    budget,    on    a    country-by- 
country  basis,  showing  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary   assiEtance.    defense    s\tpixirt,    technical 
cooperation,  and  special  affistanct    the  spe- 
cific programs  and  •ir'^lects  to  b<-  carried  out 
In    each    foreign    country,    the    commodities, 
equipment     Ecrvices.    and    materials    to    be 
furnished  to  fcuch  country,  and  the  purposes 
in    detail,    for    which    funds    rrquerted.    and 
funds  otherwise  available,   wlli   be  obligated 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  requests 
are  made      Except   where  the  Presldert  de- 
termines that  the  national  Int-  rest  requires 
that  furds  available  for  progra.nis  r.nd  proj- 
ects detailed   in  any   budget  submitted  pur- 
suant  to   this   subsecUon    be    tranflerred    In 
accordance  with  section   501   o:   this   Act  to 
other   programs   and   projects,   funds   appro- 
priated   and    funds   otherwise   available,   for 
any   fisca!    y-:>ar   ?han    be    available   only   for 
the    nroTams    and    projects    proposed,    and 
commodities,    equipment    services,    tnd   ma- 
terials proposed  to  be   furmshed.  as  stated 
m     the     budget    s\!bmUted    for     that     fiscal 
year.'  " 

The     CHAIRMAN        The     gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  recoeni?ed. 

Mr  rOUSH  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  Just  been  read  by 
the  Clerk  is  the  same  amendment  I 
proposed  last  year  during  a  di.scu.ssion 
of  this  bin  I  mipht  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  this  particular  amendment  has 
a  great  deal  of  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  questionnaire  which  I  dis- 
tributed throughout  my  district,  over 
92  percent  of  those  responding  favored 
such  a  prorram  a5  stated  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  not  designed  as  a 
crippling  amendment. 

Its  whole  purpose  and  design  Is  to  give 
greater  control  over  the  mutual  security 
program  by  this  Congress.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  both  advocates  and 
opponents  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
can  in  good  conscience  .mpport. 

Very  simply  stated  the  amendment 
does  iust  this: 

First.  Requires  the  submission  of  a 
firm,  detailed  budget  by  the  admini.stra- 
tors  of  the  program. 

Second.  Makes  adherence  to  that 
budget  mandatory. 
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Third.  Places  the  budget  presentation 
and  adherence  on  the  same  basis  as  our 
domestic  budget. 

When  we  think  of  the  very  strict  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  the  agencies 
and  departments  dealing  with  the 
domestic  problems,  I  feel  we  are  com- 
pelled to  wonder  at  the  latitude  and  free- 
dom given  to  the  ICA  in  administering 
the  mutual  security  program  and  its 
funds. 

We  have  sat  here  during  these  past 
couple  of  days  and  heard  of  poor  pro- 
graming, improper  \i.>e  of  funds,  poor 
administration,  and  lack  of  planning. 
The  amendment  would  give  this  Con- 
gress a  greater  say  in  how  these  funds — 
which  we  appropriate — will  be  spent. 
It  should  lead  to  a  more  definite  pro- 
graming. It  will  lead  to  long-range 
planning. 

The  amendment  supplements  and 
strengthens  the  requirements  placed  in 
the  act  last  year  which  requires  the 
furnishing  of  greater  detailed  informa- 
tion by  requiring  the  submission  of  a 
budget  and  adherence  to  that  budget. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  my  desire  that  the  program  be  termi- 
nated. I  believe  that  is  the  feeling  of 
a  great  majority  in  this  Congress.  Yet. 
unless  we  claim  our  right  to  control  and 
direct  the  program  through  our  legisla- 
tive prerogative  and  control  of  funds  it 
will  be  a  self -perpetuating  program 
which  will  continue  to  grow  and  grow. 
It  is  my  hope  that  by  reason  of  what 
we  are  doing  the  world  will  be  free. 
That  the  people  and  nations  of  the 
world  in  using  their  pre.sent  freedom 
might  become  economically  self-efficient. 
This  hope  and  this  desire  mean  that  I 
am  opposed  to  any  program  of  foreign 
aid  which  is  everlasting  and  never-end- 
ing. I  feel  keenly  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Congress  to  make  this  pro- 
gram work  to  give  it  emphasis  and 
efficiency  by  assuming  the  leadership  in 
causing  it  to  achieve  its  goal  and  then 
preventing  it  from  becoming  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  world's  economy — a 
never-ending  drain  on  our  economy. 

The  amendment  before  you  will  give 
us  some  say.  It  will  nd  us  of  a  double 
set  of  standards  in  budget  presentation — 
one  for  domestic  agencies  and  a  loose, 
lax.  and  indefinite  standard  for  ICA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Did  not  the  gentleman 
hear  that  we  do  not  have  time  to 
scrutinize  this  miilti-miUion-dollar 
spending  program'' 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Yes.  I  heard  that,  but 
I  believe  we  do  have  time  to  look  after 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  Does  that  include 
military  aid' 

Mr.  ROUSH      Yes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  it  would  be  wi.se  to  let  all  of 
the  countries  throughout  southeast  Asia 
know*how  much  money  is  given  by  this 


country  to  one  country  as  against  the 
other,  'Vietn.un,  Burma,  Laos  and  the 
others? 

Does  the  gentleman  suppose  also  that 
in  the  Near  East  if  one  countiy  were  to 
know  what  the  other  country  got,  both 
for  military  aid  and  economic  aid.  that 
would  make  for  friendship  with  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  EOUSH.  This  body  rejected  an 
amendment  which  would  open  up  all  of 
that  information.  This  could  be  put 
under  the  classification  of  "secret,  '  I 
imagine 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentl'^man  from  Indiana. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  off*  red  this  amendment  last 
year.  The  amendment,  of  course,  would 
add  nothing  of  importance  to  what  is 
already  in  the  bill. 

In  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act  for  1960  two  new  sectinns — sections 
111  a»  and  'b'.are  incoiT>orated  Both 
of  those  sections  in  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  bill,  and  537' fi  in  the  Mu- 
tutU  Security  Act,  in  my  opinion,  take 
care  of  the  problem  adequately,  and  I 
therefore  a-'k  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \  ieW 

Mr  MORCtAN  I  yipld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  ROUSH  Does  the  gentleman  say 
thus  amendrnrnt  is  ali-eady  in  the  bill? 
This  amendment  is  not  in  the  bill. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  or  act  which 
requires  strict  adherence  to  a  budget 
that  has  b'?tn  presented,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  said,  there  is  in 
the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill, 
plas  j37(f),  sufficient  authority  in  my 
opinion  to  accomplish  what  the  gentle- 
man \?ants  ^o  do.  ^ 

The  CHA.:RMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oCfered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  RoushI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance  of 
the  bill  be  considered  a.s  read,  and  open 
to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  th«  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  balance  of  the  bill  follows: 

CHAPTHB   V — TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS   RETLICT- 

mo  NEW  LiMrrs  of  uNrrEo  states 

SecUoi.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  afi  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a) Tin  section  205(c).  strike  out  "con- 
tinental" In  the  twelfth  clause  of  the  first 
sentence. 

(bi  In  section  411(d),  strike  out  "the 
continental  limits  of". 

(CI  Jn  sec'.lon  527(c).  strike  out  "the  con- 
tlnentil  limits  of"  In  the  Introductory 
clause, 

(d)  In  sfctlon  527(d).  strike  out  "the 
continental  limits  of". 

(e)  In  section  530(a),  strike  out  "the 
continental  limits  of". 

it)  In  section  537(a).  strike  out  "con- 
tinent*!" In  the  last  proviso  of  paragraph 
(5)  and  In  oaragraphs  (13)  and  (17):  and 
strike  out  the  continental  limits  of"  In 
paragraph  (10), 


CHAPTER  VI  —  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  601.  Title  U  of  the  Agrlcultxiral  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  U  S.C  1721  and  the  following), 
which  relates  to  famine  relief  and  other 
assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  secUon  202,  strike  out  "The"  at 
the  beginning  thereof  and  substitute  the 
following:  "In  order  to  facilitate  the  utili- 
zation of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
In  meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peo- 
ples, and  in  order  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment In  underdeveloped  areas  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  can  be  accomplished 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  the". 

(b)  In  section  203,  Insert  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  the 
foUowlng^.  ',  and  charges  for  general  averstge 
contributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  trans- 
p>ort  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant 
hereto  may  be  paid   from  such   funds" 

Sec.  602.  Section  ftOl(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  2561,  which 
relates  to  International  cooperation  In 
health.  Is  repealed 

Mrs  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered   by  Mrs    Chttrch:   On 

page  14,  after  lino  23,  Insert  the  following: 

chapter    vn JOINT    riiMMITTEE    ON    MUTUAt 

SECURrTT 

"S«c,  701.  (a)  There  1r  hereby  established 
the  Joint  Committee  oti  Mutual  Security 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"committee")  to  be  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  five  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representative*  In  each  instance  not  more 
than  three  Members  shaU  be  members  of 
the  same  pKjIitlcal  party 

"(b)  The  committee  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of,  and  operations 
under,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
results  of  Its  Investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations,  before 
February  1.  1961.  If  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  In  recess 
or  have  adjourned,  the  report  shall  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  or  both,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Upon  the  submission  of 
sxich  report  the  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

"(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
conunlttee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the 
original  selection  The  convmlttee  shall  se- 
lect a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  Its  members.  The  rice  chairman 
shall  act  In  the  place  and  stead  of  the  chair- 
man In  the  absence  of  the  chairman.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
House  other  than  that  of  the  chairman  by 
the   Members   from   that   House. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  com- 
mittee 1.S  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  within  or  outside  the 
United  SUtes.  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

"(e)  The  committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Government. 
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••(t)  Expenses  of  tlie  committee  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  corltlneent  fund  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatUes,  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chalrnaan  of  the  commUtee." 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.J  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  at  order  against  the 
amendment 


Mrs.     CHURCH. 


Mr.     Chairman,     I 


thank  the  gentlemin  for  reserving  the 
point  of  order. 

It  this  amendment  Is  not  germane, 
Mr    Chairman,    it    is   nonetheless    cer- 
tainly needed.     The  arguments  and  the 
statements  made  diarlng  the  last  2  days 
must    have    convinfced    anyone    in    the 
House  that  there  is  probably  more  ques- 
Uon  about  this  program  than  about  any 
other   operation   of  our   Government- 
more  doubt  about  its  effectiveness,  more 
criticism  of  its  operations,  more  ques- 
tion on  the  part  ot  some.  Indeed,  as  to 
whether  the  proBrrajin  justifies  itself ;  and 
certainly  on  the  pajrt  even  of  those  who 
support  it,  honest  soul-searching  as  to 
what  can  be  done,  sit  least,  to  Improve  it. 
Mr  Chairman,  w0  have  been  promised 
in  good  faith— and!  I  know  the  promise 
m-lll  be  kept— by  tihe  chairman  of  the 
House    Committee !  on    Foreign    Affairs 
that  next  vear  the  committee  will  bring 
to  this  body  a  new  bill,  what  we  call  a 
"clean   bill  '     I   am   not  sure   that   the 
House   appreciates    ju.-^t    how    the    bilte 
have  been  preiaared  since  19'>4.     It  was 
In   1954.  and   not  since  then,  that  tlie 
Hou.*^*-    was    pre.'-'-nted   with    a  new   bilL 
Since  that  time,  every  yet^r  tht-  adminis- 
trauon    has    sent    to    U\e    commitUe    a 
draft    form    on    which    the    committee, 
unth  deliberauon-  and  I  would  say  con- 
BCtentiously — has  worked  its  will.     But 
here   we   have   had.   Mr    Chairman,   in 
1955.    195«.    1957.    1958,    1959.    and    1960 
what  might  be  colloquially,  even  if  in- 
eletiantly.  called  a     rehash  "  of  Uie  bill 
of  1954. 

Next  year  this  House  and  the  oilier 
body  are  due  to  receive  rnew  legislaUon. 
I  think,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat 
Uie   moment  is  ripe   for   taking   a  new 
look  at  the  poUcy,  the  pattern,  and  the 
operation  of   the   mutual   security   pro- 
gram.    I  Uiink  Uiat  U^e  Congress  would 
welcome  such  a  look-     I  think  that  the 
committee  would  welcome  such  a  look, 
based  on  a  new  perspective,  based  on 
evidence,    based   on    the    viewpoint    of 
those  who  may  be  less  inclined  to  look 
back  and  produce  only  a  continuation 
of  what  we  have  done  year  after  year 
after  year.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  country  would  welcome  such  a 
look.     And.  I  would  say   to  those  who 
criticize  the  program,  an  honest  evalua- 
tion,  report,    and    recommendations   as 
suggested   would  help  us  bring  to  this 
body    proper    answers    and    proper    ac- 
tions— or   at   least   proposals  to  termi- 
nate   unjustified     activities.     It     would 
certainly  bring  to  those  who  support  the 
program,    if    continuation    be    proven 
merited,  arguments  on  which  better  to 
urge  continuation      Above  all.  it  would 
make  us  mtellig«>nt   about  what  we  are 
doing,  and   It  mii-ht  even  lead  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  t.<)  take  a  fresh  look,  too, 
at  our  problems  in  this  troubled  world 
and    at    the    way    that   those    problems 
might  be  freshly  approached. 


Mr.  Cliairman,  someone  might  say: 
Is  not  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  pre- 
pared to  do  just  this? 

First  of   all,   sometimes   a   committee 
that  has  not  in  its  entirety  dealt  so  long 
and  intimately  with  problems,  actually 
profits  from  disassociation  with  previous 
trials  and  errors.    The  proposed  commit- 
tee  will  have  not  only  perspective  but 
fresh  inspiration.     It   may   find   a  new 
pattern  on  which  to  build  our  own  safety 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.    But  in  ad- 
dition, and  very  practically.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  realize  that  this  present  bill  is  not 
going  to  pass  both  bodies  immediately, 
that  the  appropriation  bill  will  be  on  our 
minds  at  least  for  a  month  or  two  and 
that  we  are  going  to  adjourn  as  a  body, 
hopefully  we  say.  in  July.    The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  not  be  meet- 
ing between  that  time  and  January     I 
therefore  feel  that  the  lime  has  come 
when  it  Is  appropriate  for  the  ^akc  of 
new  investigation  to  have  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Mutual  Security,  comparable 
to    the    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Enei-gy,  after  which  this  proposal  which 
I  have  outlmed  is  patterned,     I  would 
certainly  regret  to  have  the  committee 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  an  amencj- 
ment  offered  by  one  of  its  members  in 
very  good  faith,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
thit  if  the  committee,  perhaps  bccau>~-e  it 
does    not    realize    the    significance    and 
helpfulness  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have   offered,   does  press   that   point   of 
order,   I  shall  certainly  later  introduce 
this  amendment  as  a  resolution  and  ask 
that   it   be   sent   to    the    Committee   on 
Rules  where  I  hope  that  it  will  receive 
prompt  action 

Mr     ZABLOCKI.      Mr     Chairman,    I 
must  reluctantly  insist  on  the  point  of 

order.  , 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  legislative  ability  and  sk^ll 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illin^^i'^      Her 
amendment  may  have  great  merit   and  I 
know  that  it  i^  offered  with  the  best  of 
intentions.    It  provides,  however,  for  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  en  Mutual 
Securitv  and  such  a  proposal,  under  the 
rules  of  this  House,  should  receive  appro- 
priate ronsideration  by   the  Committee 
on  Rules,     Our  Committ<^  on   Foreien 
Affairs  does  not  ever  want  knowmely  to 
transgress  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Hou.se     Therefore^  al- 
thoDph  I  apprpc^ate  the  spirit  in  which 
this  amendment   is  offered,   I   trust  my 
distineui.-hed  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Elinois.  will  understand  my  position 
and    my    insistence    upon    the   point   of 

order.  ,  ., 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order" 

Mrs  CHIRCH  Reerretfully.  Mr 
Chairman,  and  'vith  the  additionrl 
statement  that  I  think  the  decision  to 
press  the  point  of  order  results  in  a  loss 
of  valuable  time  for  investipation  of  a 
pohcv  and  a  program  that  needs  investi- 
gation—ret  retfuUy.  I  repeat,  I  concede 
the  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN   'Mr    MlLW).     The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 


Mr.  GROSS,     Mr.   Chairaian.  I  offer 
an  amen(^,ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo\^-s: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On 
page  14,  line  15,  strike  the  period.  Insert  a 
colon,  and  add  the  following  ••P--cnnd''d. 
That  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  ^unds 
expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  be  used  to  purchase  and 
nietke  available  to  needy  peoples  surplus 
agrlculttiral  commodities  produced  In  the 
United  States." 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  to  be  expended  dur- 
ing the  next  fisca.  year  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
shall  be  used  to  purchase  and  make 
available  to  needy  peopies  surplus  agn- 
culturiil  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States 

I  would  point  cut  to  you  that  m  the 
5-vear  period  1946  to  1950  wt  exported 
$3  468  million  worth  of  agricultural  com- 
modities In  that  same  period  we  im- 
ported $3,378  million  worth  of  various 
commodities  In  the  decade  tollowing 
1950  ou:  exports  dropped  to  about  20 
percent  My  amendment  would  put 
these  exports  back  up  and  make  avail- 
able moi-e  food  few  the  needy  people  in 
foreign  countries. 

I  am  interested  in  Iowa  fanners.  Mid- 
west fanner.v  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States      lam  afraid  some  people  who  are 
voting     for    this    bill    are    not    greatly 
interested  m  some  of  their  industries  and 
in  some  of  their  labormg  people.     Our 
Anie-ican  farmers  are  m  trouble,  and  I 
am  gomR  to  help  them  if  I  can.     I  am 
interested  in  seeing  that  American  farm- 
ers get  their  fair  shi.re  of  the  .spoils  that 
are  gome  to  be  dispensed  under  '^h us  bill. 
Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS      I  yield   to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr    JENSEN.     I  am  very  happy  the 
gentleman  has  offered  thus  amendment 
Surelv   this   amendment   is   proper  and 
right"  because  it  will  not  only  help  the 
p^pie  in  the  foreign  countries  wlio  need 
food   but   it  will   also  help   the  farmers 
of  \merica    who  are  in  a  bad  economic 
squeeze  today      Certainly  if  there  ever 
was  an  amendment  offered  to  a  bill  that 
should  be  adopted  it  is  the  Mnendment 
offered    bv    the    gentleman    from    Iowa 
I  Mr.  GROSS : .    I  shall  not  take  any  more 
of    i^is   valuable   time. 

Mr    PASSMAN      Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    GROSS      I   yield   to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  apply  to  the  P^or  authori- 
zation and  also  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee' The  total  authorization  nov. 
on  which  the  Appropriations  Commn- 
tee  will  make  an  appropriation  will  be 
m  exce.ss  of  $4  billion.  Will  it  apply 
to  the  entire  amount  or  just  the  biU 
before  the  committer? 

Mr  GROSS.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides'for  not  less  than  25  P^'^^J'^.f 
the  funds  expended  during  the  next  fis- 
cal year  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
o*  1954.  as  amejided. 
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Mr.    PASSMAN.     Expenditures 

not  appropriations? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Expenditures  under  the 
1954  act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  any  provision  that  this  food,  and 
certainly  we  have  plenty  of  it.  gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  not  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  governments? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  make  no  provi- 
sion for  that  in  the  bill.  The  language 
m  the  bill  preceding  my  amendment  is 
this: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of 
svirplus  agricultural  commodities  In  meeting 
the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  in 
order  to  promote  economic  development  In 
underdevelop>ed  areas  In  addition  to  that 
which  can  be  accomplished  - 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  think  our  experience 
has  been  in  the  past  that  where  we 
made  contributions  of  surplus  foodstuffs 
they  went  to  the  governments,  and  the 
governments  sold  them  to  the  people, 
who  had  no  money  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Would  the  gentleman 
be  kind  enough  to  clarify  his  amend- 
ment so  as  to  let  me  know  if  he  is  talk- 
ing about  the  needy  people  abroad  or 
the  needy  people  at  home? 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  my  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  it  could  be  used  to 
take  care  of  needy  people  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  say  amen  to 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
some  of  the  food  paid  for  out  of  these 
foreign  giveaway  funds  go  to  hungry 
people  in  West  Virginia.  That  would 
suit  me  fine 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition   to   the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  amendment  would 
damage  the  bill. 

From  June  1946  throut^h  June  1949 
the  agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $49  1  billion.  Of 
this  amount  those  exports  made  under 
specific  Government-financed  programs 
amounted  to  $20  8  billion  or  42  percent 
of  the  total.  Of  the  $20  8  billion,  $10.2 
was  exported  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  ICA  and  ius  predecessor  agen- 
cies: $7.2  billion  of  the  $10  billion  was 
financed  by  foreign  aid  programs.  I 
think  we  have  done  very  well  with  the 
surplus  lood  m  this  country  under  the 
foreign  aid  prob;rams. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  In  1953  I  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  adopted,  to  re- 
quire that  up  to  $250  million  of  the  aid 
provided  under  this  bill  should  be  in 
the  form   of  surplus  agricultural  com- 


moditiee.    One  year.  I  believe  that  ICA 
used  up  to  $375  million. 

Section   402   of   the   existuig   law   re- 
quires not  less  than  $175  million  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  be  used 
for  agricultural  surpluses.     But.  the  fact 
is  that  we  cannot  now  use  more   than 
that  because  production  in  most  of  the 
countries  that  needed  food  and  fiber  in 
the  bejinning   is  fairly   well  restored— 
they  have  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  war.     Many  of  the  countries  to 
which  we  are  giving  most  of   the  help 
now   are   self-sufficient   in   food.     What 
they  need  from  us  most  is  machinery 
and  various  kinds  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  develop  their  economies.     The 
testimony  is  that  $175  million  is  about 
all  that  can  be  spent  for  or  sent  in  the 
form  of  agricultural  commodities,  that  is 
now  being  dc  ne  and  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment  would   just   seriously    cripple    the 

program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  aniendm-nt  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr  Gross). 

The  quest  on  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross',  there 
were — .ayes  (iO,  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCC'RMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chan  man.  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Communist  aggression  and  intent, 
as  well  as  v  orldwide  domination  ambi- 
tions, have  ciianged  to  the  slightest 
extent.  This  is  evident  as  we  view  what 
is  happening  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

We  need  strong  allies  and  friends  to 
constitute  a  collective  defense  system 
nccessery  for  peace  and  for  our  own 
national  interest. 

Throughout  the  world  we  have  strong 
allies  and  fr:ends  such  as  Turkey.  Pakis- 
tan. Iran,  and  other  countries.  There 
are  other  countries  who  are  following  the 
policy  of  neutralism.  While  in  our  own 
national  int'^rests  we  must  adjust  our- 
selves m  a  p;oper  way  to  those  countries 
that  are  following  the  policy  of  neutral- 
ism, above  all  we  should  not  forget  our 
friends  and  our  allies,  and  by  our  policies 
for  them  feel  that  they  are  subordinated 
in  our  mind  to  those  countries  that  are 
foUov^ing  the  policy  of  neutralism. 

There  are  some  people  in  pivotal  and 
powerful  positions  in  America,  and  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  necessarily  in  the 
administration,  who  believe  that  nations 
should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  neutralism,  I  cannot  acree  with  such 
persons.  Certainly,  when  a  country  that 
is  our  ally  and  our  friend  turns  to  neu- 
tralism, that  change  is  not  for  our  best 
interest. 

We  must  not  permit  the  impression  to 
be  created  in  the  minds  of  those  coun- 
tries that  are  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
with  whom  we  have  agreements,  that, 
first,  we  encourage  neutralism,  and  .^^ec- 
ond,  that  we  will  emphasize  our  aid  and 
assistance  to  those  countries  that  follow 
the  pathway  of  neutralism,  as  a+^ainst 
those  countries  who  are  our  affirmative 
friendfi  and  allies. 

We  must  avoid  the  impressions  that 
neutral  coimtries  are  wooed,  and  that 
friendly  nations  are  to  be  taken  for 
granted.    As  I  read  the  press  and  draw 


my  inferences,  I  have  the  impression  that 
in  the  mind  of  .some,  if  not  all.  of  the 
leaders  of  nations  that  are  our  allies  and 
friends,  that  such  an  impression  exists 
and  is  growing.  We  should  never  permit 
policies  to  be  established  to  convey  a 
message  to  our  friends  and  allies  that 
they  are  taken  for  granted. 

In  those  countries  that  are  our  friends 
and  allies,  they  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  Trojan  horse.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  weaken  them  in  their 
friendships  and  alUances  with  us.  They 
are  offering  all  kinds  of  direct  and  in- 
direct inducements  and  even  threats. 
The  nations  that  I  have  mentioned,  and 
other  nations  such  as  Thailand,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  others,  have  been  loyal  in 
their  friendship  to  the  United  States. 
The  friendship  that  we  have  with  our 
allies  should  be  cemented  strongly  and 
not  weakened  by  glorifying  neutralism  as 
against  friendship.  Those  administering 
this  act  in  carrying  out  its  provisions 
should  recognize  that  real  friendship  be- 
tween our  country  and  other  countries 
should  be  strengthened  and  not  weak- 
ened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  in  certain  sections  in  this 
country  that  mihtary  alliances  in  Asia 
should  be  played  down  and  that  neutral- 
ist policies  pursued  by  a  number  of  Asian 
countries  should  be  encouraged.  Ex- 
pression of  views  like  this  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  military  expansionism  of 
the  Communist  bloc  faces  hard  and  de- 
termined resistance — fully  backed  by  the 
United  States — both  in  its  eastern  and 
western  borders,  i.e.  in  Europe  and  Far 
East. 

The  soft  underbelly  of  the  Communist 
bloc  on  its  southern  border  alone  is  the 
main  area  where  such  a  determined  and 
effective  posture  has  been  weak.  It  is 
therefore  not  without  significance  that 
recent  Communist  probings  have  in- 
creasingly centered  on  this  area.  Note 
Communist  infiltration  into  Iraq  and 
nearby  areas,  their  increasing  influence 
in  AfghanLstan.  the  unsuccessful  military 
move  into  northern  Laos,  suppression  of 
Tibetan  rebellion  and  Chinese  incursions 
into  Indian  borders  and  Ladakh  area  of 
Kashmir 

Apart  from  this  danger,  the  currency 
of  such  views,  encouraging  neutralism, 
creates  an  adverse  public  opinion  in  the 
allied  countries  in  Asia  who  have  a  feel- 
ing that  they  are  being  taken  for  granted. 
It  also  fosters  a  thought  that  it  pays  to 
turn  neutral.  This  attitude  naturally 
weakens  the  public  support  behind  the 
policy  of  allied  governments  at  the  per- 
imeter of  the  Communist  bloc,  who  are. 
therefore,  so  to  say  under  the  gun  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  It  Ls  vitally  im- 
portant for  the  free  world  that  such  a 
mistaken  impression  is  repelled  by  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  opinion  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he 
would  outline  the  effects  of  section  601 
under  chapter  VI. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  This  takes  care  of 
surplus  bread  grains  and  other  food- 
stuffs to  be  donated  to  underprivileged 
countries  under  titlo  2  of  Public  Law  480. 
Donated  surpluses  will  be  used  as  part 
payment  to  workers  employed  on  public 
works  type  projects  such  as  soil  conser- 
vation and  reclamation,  tree  planting 
and  reforestation,  and  the  construction 
of  earth  dams,  firebreaks,  and  so  forth. 
In  some  cases  the  donated  surpluses 
will  be  sold  by  revenue  short  countries 
and  the  proceeds  used  for  public  pro- 
grams, such  as  in  the  field  of  education. 
An  estimated  $50  million  in  surpluses 
can  be  used  in  these  programs. 

The  amendment  will  broaden  the 
President's  authority  to  donate  surplus 
commodities  so  they  can  be  given  for 
economic  development  under  other  than 
emergency  conditions. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McEXDWELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  mutual 
security  legislation,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  or  any  other  amend- 
ments, which  have  as  their  purpose  the 
weakening  of  this  strong  ann  of  our 
foreign  policy  which  has  proved  to  be 
successful  in  stopping  the  spread  of 
communi.sm  throughout  the  world  these 
past  15  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  the  al- 
most unanimous  record  of  support  of  our 
foreign    aid    programs    by    the    respon- 
sible officials  of   the   U.S.   Government 
throughout    their    inception    from    the 
President  on  through  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  every 
advisory  commission  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed fro..i  time  to  time  to  study  this 
problem,  and  the  unquestioned  fact  that 
no  candidate  for  public  office  has  ever 
been  defeated  because  of  hLs  .support  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs.     This  to  me 
indicates  that  the  American  people  agree 
with  the  decisions  of  their  elected  leaders 
that  the  foreien  aid  programs  have  been 
necessary  and  successful  and  that  they 
wish  them  continued  until  such  time  as 
there  may  be  assurance  of  peace  and 
reasonable    prosperity    throughout    the 
world. 

We  have  heard  time  and  again 
throuehout  this  debate  conscientious  and 
experienced  colleagues  who  have  criti- 
cized the  administration  of  the  program 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  and  heard 
them  express  their  fears  of  a  continua- 
tion of  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
future.  Many  have  prefaced  their  re- 
marks by  saying  they  are  for  mutual 
.security  and  foreign  aid  and  then  they 
proceed  at  great  lengths  to  say  why  they 
are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  mutual 
security  legislation  now  before  us.  Not 
one  have  I  heard  offer  any  alternative 
plan  which  would  take  the  place  of  the 
mutual  security  program  to  check  the 
spread  of  communism.  They  attack  the 
economic  grants  of  aid  in  the  program  as 


a  giveaway  and  yet  these  critics  are  even 
more  vociferous  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

It  is  one  thing  to  offer  constructive 
criticism  m  the  hope  that  such  criticism 
can  improve  the  administration  of  such 
a  Government  program,  and  I  have 
jomed  my  colleagues  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Asia,  Western  Pacific,  the  Middle  East, 
Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa  m 
offering  such  constnactive  criticism. 
But  too  many  of  the  bitter  critics  do 
so  because  they  are  now  and  have  always 
been  violently  opposed  to  any  foreign- 
aid  program,  and  the  record  will  show 
this  to  be  true. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  mu- 
tual security  program  that  better  admin- 
istration  cannot  correct.     The  Foreiun 
Affairs  Committee,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership   of    its    chairman.    Dr.    Morgan, 
without     partisan     consideration,     has 
written  into  this  bill,  H.R.  11510.  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  committee  which 
should  be  ample  safeguards.     However, 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of   economic  assistance  under  the  mu- 
tual  security  program  is  vested   m  tJie 
International   Cooperation   Administra- 
tion.    This  executive  agency  must  accept 
full     responsibility    for     the    recurring 
charges  of  maladministration.     In  spite 
of  repeated  evidence  of  such  maladmin- 
istration   over    the    last    several    years, 
there  is  no  indication  of  admmistrative 
corrections.     Because  of  this  situation, 
the  mutual  security  program  is  carrying 
an    unnecessary    burden    of    criticism 
which  has  affected  its  acceptance  by  the 
American  people. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs — squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  executive  department. 
The  many  examples  of  waste  and  extrav- 
agance in  the  mutual  security  program 
which  have  been  revealed  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  over  the 
past  8  years  have  never  been  given  one 
line  of  pubhc  recognition  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  of  his  executive  administra- 
tors. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  world  opin- 
ion is  watching  the  Congress  as  it  works 
its  will  on  the  passage  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill.  And  again,  whether  we  hke 
it  or  not,  the  billions  of  people  in  the  un- 
committed nations  throughout  the  world 
and  where  the  mutual  security  program 
has  been  in  operation,  will  be  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  are  in  di- 
rect competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
foreign  aid  programs  m  most  of  these 
countries.  Are  we  afraid  to  meet  this 
competition?  Can  we  in  all  good  con- 
science fail  now  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bility to  ourselves  and  to  these  people? 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  commendations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  on  H  R. 
11510  and  its  accompanying  House  Re- 
port 1464.  The  bill  is  not  all  that  I 
hoped  It  would  be.  but  it  does  contain 
several  significant,  forward-looking  pro- 
visions. These  will  strengthen  the  mu- 
tual security  program  and  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  free  world. 


These  provisions  reflect  an  awareness 
of  the  need  for  new  techniques  and  pro- 
grams for  meeting  challenges  which  we 
have  come  to  realize  play  an  integral 
part  of  the  exceedingly  complex  eco- 
nomic problems  of  young,  underdevel- 
oped nations  struggling  to  create  a  stable 
economic  base. 

I  refer  specifically  to  section  204 'e"> 
which  endorses  the  Indus  River  Basin 
project.  Rapid  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  granary  will  prove  of 
immense  benefit  to  both  India  and  Pak- 
istan, and  to  the  free  world  as  well.  It 
is  fitting  that  Congress  should,  in  this 
bill,  acclaim  the  cooperative  spirit  which 
has  carried  the  negotiations  on  this  proj- 
ect to  such  a  fruitful  climax  and  that  we 
shculd  make  known  our  determination 
to  provide  material  assistance  toward  the 
implementation  of  the  agreed  goals. 

Section  2041  m»  which  provides  for  a 
program  of  loans  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  fai-m  cooperatives,  is  another 
commendable  addition.  Agricultural 
land  reform  programs  are  often  among 
the  early  measures  adopted  by  underde- 
veloped nations  in  their  drive  toward 
modernization.  Quite  often  the  sudden 
increase  in  small,  relatively  inefficient 
farms  results  in  a  temeporary  decline  in 
food  production. 

In  other  nations  the  condition  has 
long  existed  of  agricultural  areas  broken 
up  into  miniscule  parcels  as  a  conse- 
quence of  age-old  inheritance  practices 
or  lack  of  capital  funds. 

In  either  case,  a  possible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  creating  more  efficient 
agricultural  units  is  the  formation  of 
farm  cooperatives.  To  the  extent  that 
the  application  of  section  204(m)  will 
aid  in  this  aspect  of  modernization,  its 
inclunon  in  H  R.  11510  is  highly  wel- 
come. 

Section  601  <ai  is  closely  relevant  to 
section  204 <m).  This  provision  for  a 
broadening  of  the  famine  relief  program 
of  Pubhc  Law  480  can  prove  of  enduring 
benefit  to  the  imderdeveloped  nations. 
The  use  of  agricultural  surpluses  to  re- 
lieve temporary  decreases  in  agricul- 
tural production,  to  fill  gaps  left  when 
farm  workers  swing  to  industrial  and 
urban  occupations  or  into  education,  and 
to  fight  ravaging  inflation  when  farm 
stocks  fall  and  hunger  causes  food 
prices  to  soar,  fills  a  vital  role  in  the 
overall  mutual  security  program.  Its 
beneficial  consequences  can  be  many, 
and  I  hope  thai:  it  will  be  used  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  without  in- 
fringing upon  legitimate  agricultural 
export  programs. 

The  committee  is  also  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  increase  in  the  spe- 
cial assistance  program  from  $247  mil- 
lion to  $256  million.  This  grant  aid  to 
22  nations  is  utilized  for  many  important 
functions  from  the  maintenance  of  po- 
htical  and  economic  stability  to  the 
carrying  out  of  special  programs.  Its 
recipients  include  such  countries  as 
Brazil  Israel,  Haiti,  and  West  Berlin, 
among  others,  all  significant  members  of 
the  free  world. 

The  committee  likewise  should  receive 
our  plaudits  for  section  2  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  favors  freedom  of  navi- 
gation in  the  international  waterways. 
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and  economic  cooperation  between  na- 
Uons.  and  that  the  purpoaea  of  the 
mutual  security  program  are  negated 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  endangered 
when  nations  receiving  econoinic  assist- 
ance under  the  act,  wage  economic  war- 
fare against  other  nations  receiving 
such  assistance,  including  such  proce- 
dures as  boycotts,  blockades,  and  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  international 
waterways. 

This  addition  superbly  reflects  the  gen- 
eral pohcy  of  Congress  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2* a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  that — 

Peace  In  the  world  Increaalngly  depend* 
on  wider  recognition,  both  In  principle  and 
pracUce,  of  the  dignity  and  Interdependence 
of  men. 

Efforts  thus  far  to  promote  a  concilia- 
tory attitude  in  the  UAR  as  regards  its 
economic  boycott  of  Israel  and  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  have  met  with 
nothing  but  failure.  Surely,  if  two  coun- 
tries ever  possessed  mutually  interde- 
pendent interests,  it  is  these  two;  yet, 
the  UAR  almost  patholoeically  insists 
upon  maintaining  a  state  of  belligerency 
and  on  defying  international  law  and 
denying  its  own  commitments. 

The  continuation  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis  condemns  the  area  to  be  in  con- 
stant ferment  and  affords  Russia  an  open 
invitation  to  intervene.  A  detente  would 
not  only  enable  the  entire  region  to  con- 
centrate on  domestic  needs,  but  would 
greatly  augment  US.  foreien  policy  by 
removing  a  sore  which  has  been  highly 
susceptible  to  Russian  agitation. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  this 
provision  overwhelmingly  and  thus 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in  its 
administration.  Its  adoption  will  con- 
stitute notice  to  the  world  of  our  de- 
termination to  uphold  the  principles  of 
justice   and   equity   among   nations. 

There  are  other  aspects  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  should  be  mentioned. 
One  is  the  discussion  of  the  need  for 
increasing  the  authority  of  our  Ambassa- 
dors over  the  content,  coordination  and 
direction  of  our  aid  programs.  This  ob- 
jective has  been  supported  by  numerous 
study  groups  and  is  a  reflection  of  our 
growing  awareness  that  US.  Forei:;'n 
policy  can  no  longer  be  concerned  solely 
with  the  external  relations  of  States;  the 
evolution  of  their  domestic  life  has  be- 
come a  direct  and  legitimate  concern. 

Relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  underdeveloped  nations 
today  must  rest  on  a  shared  interest  in 
furthering  a  process  of  modernization 
which  will  enable  transitional  societies 
to  develop  their  own  versions  of  respon- 
sible government  and  to  play  a  useful  co- 
operative role  in  the  international  com- 
munity. Mutual  efforts  will  require  our 
Ambassadors  to  become  involved  in  ac- 
tivities directed  toward  the  effectuation 
of  this  objective. 

I  hop)e  that  the  policy  outlined  in  the 
committee  report  will  be  applied  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  the  implemf^ntation 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  striking  description  of  the 
pipeline  problem  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain   unexpended    balances    as    an    as- 


surance of  the  continuity  of  our  pro- 
grams. Leadtlme  is  a  necessary  factor  in 
the  administration  of  the  program;  the 
▼ery  core  of  the  program  depends  upon 
contin\Kd  adequacy  of  miatertal  ship- 
ments. 

Continuity  in  the  pipeline  can  be  anal- 
ogized to  maintaining  a  balance  m  a 
checking  account.  Unless  deposits  suffi- 
ciently offset  withdrawals,  the  balance 
will  decline  and  the  usefulness  of  the  ac- 
count will  be  destroyed.  If  we  fail  to 
keep  the  pipeUne  filled,  or  if  we  permit  it 
to  be  broken,  young,  free  nations  will 
wither  past  any  hope  of  revivification  by 
emergency  treatment. 

These,  in  my  opinion,  are  sorAe  of  the 
out.standing  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
in  Its  accompanying  report.  I  hope  that 
the  measure  will  be  adopted  m  its  pre.sent 
form  or.  perhaps,  its  authorizations  in- 
creased where  necessary  to  brintr  them 
into  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  President. 

Mora  than  ever,  we  need  conunuity. 
adequacy,  and  flexibility  in  the  mutual 
security  program.  The  occasion  calls  for 
boldness  and  generosity. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  authorization 
for  the  Development  Loan  Pund.  both  in 
amount  and  time,  was  not  substantially 
increa.'jed  so  that  needs  mmht  be  met. 
particularly  in  those  nations  which  are 
poised  just  at  the  economic  takeoff" 
point,  and  require  sigiuflcant  overseas 
assistance  if  they  are  to  breakthrough 
into  modernity 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  years  that 
we  can  never  call  back.  The  conse- 
quences of  opportunities  that  are  mi.ssed 
now  can  plague  us  in  the  future  as  we 
find  ihati  in.>uffic;ent  effort  on  our  part 
misht  well  be  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  our  expectations  to  fully  materialize. 
Once  these  years  have  pa.ssed.  we  can- 
not correct  what  mieht  have  been  done. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  the  fine 
advances  it  has  made  in  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  throutih  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  U510  I  only  re?ret  that  ereater 
provision  was  not  made  to  .set  the  pro- 
gram on  an  adequate,  lontr-term  basis  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  remedied 
and  that  free  peoples  everywhere  will  be 
enabled  to  fulfill  their  a.spirations  for 
growth  and  development  as  member  na- 
tions in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  no  man 
in  this  House  has  a  greater  respect  for 
or  a  fonder  friendship  than  I  have  for 
my  colleague  and  fellow  Penasylvanian. 
the  Honorable  Thomas  Morgan,  chair- 
man Of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

However,  all  men  are  endowed  with 
the  m/ental  capacity  to  form  an  opinion 
and  express  it. 

So  without  reflection  upon  mv  friend 
r>r  MORCAN.  or  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee I  want  to  avrain  call  for  the  de- 
feat of  this  mi,'=named  much-abused  act 
of  chanty  called  the  mutual  security  bill. 
While  we  talk  security,  we  preach,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  also  pray,  for 
war  and  crisis  after  crisi."?  One  won- 
ders if  all  thi.s  hue  and  cry-  over  war  and 
threats  of  war,  that  Ls.  the  Berlin  crisis, 
communistic  aesression,  and  other  pet 
slogans  are  not  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  the  $4.5  billion  we 


spend  on  defense  for  this  country  and 
our  friends. 

Certainly  we  all  desire  seciuity  at  home 
and  for  our  friends  abrosul,  but  we  al.so 
have  to  admit  that  you  cannot  really  buy 
either  one  of  these  much-desired  goals. 
You  can  talk  yourself  mto  trouble  a  darn 
sight  ea-Mer  than  shoot  your  way  out  of 
trouble 

I  read  this  very  mornii\g  the  following 
editorial  in  the  Financial  Po.st  from  To- 
ronto, Canada.  It  ought  tXD  show  just 
what  outsiders  who  are  not  Members  of 
Congress,  seeking  election,  nor  are  they 
Senators  or  statesmen  running  for  Pre.'^i- 
dent.  think  about  our  so-called  peace 
offensive. 

I  quote  the  editorial  daU-d  April  16. 
1960: 

AKMS   RAC*   RlACHtS   INSANFTT    PKAK 

Prepuratlons  f.r  war  by  thf  two  leading 
powers,  the  United  States  and  RuwU.  have 
now  reached  a  pitch  of  mania  and  horror 
that  should   alarm  every  responsible  citizen. 

Latcat  development  In  the  United  States 
(reported  on  p  13)  Ls  a  concerted  effort  to 
make  germ  warfare  and  nerve  gases  respect- 
able and  much  more  efficient. 

For  years  the  United  St.'^tes  h-x-i  t"^n  tir- 
cumulatlng  stocks  of  a  lethal  «?as  'hat  -an 
kill  millions  swiftly.  Another  specl.ilty  being 
developed  Involves  mosqultc**.  fllea.  ajid 
ticks  Infected  with  typhoid,  cholera,  and 
other  terrible  diseases. 

This  part  of  the  military  program  has  been 
kept  hUBh-hush  because  the  great  public  Is 
supposed  to  have  a  moral  or  esthetic  ot>- 
Jectlon  to  this  kind  of  defense 

But  now  the  VS.  Army  Chemical  Corps, 
backed  by  top  mUitary  br;i«s  and  civilian 
experts.  Is  out  to  make  these  ghastly  weap- 
ons popular.  They  can  kill  far  more  people 
faster  than   nuclear  bombs. 

The  cost  of  this  kind  of  mass  killing  Is 
only  a  few  cents  per  corpse  which  la  very 
much  cheaper  than  the  new  bombs 

And  so  Congress  Is  to  be  asked  to  speed 
up.  and  support  with  a  gre.itly  increiiaed 
money  vote,  the  m.iklng  te,<;tliig.  and  stor- 
ing of  bacteriological  and  chemlcaJ  kUlera, 
And  some  of  the  militarists  seem  eager,  fero- 
ciously eager,  not  merely  to  test  these  mon- 
strous discoveries  but  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  using  them  first  when,  as  they 
evidently  expect,  war  comes 

Talk  of  disarmament  l.s  a  shameful  mock- 
ery when  propoeals  of  this  kind  are  serloasly 

mfide. 

Indeed  the  bumbling  leaders  who  have 
brought  us  to  this  desperate  pass  by  their 
obsessive  concentration  on  world  war  m 
mock  and  Insult  those  who  died  In  World 
War   11. 

The  one  pos-Mble  basla  for  security,  the 
necessary  prexequiiULe  to  any  cut  In  arma- 
menU,  Is  a  political  settlement  of  disputed 
Issues 

But  It  is  obtainable  now,  as  always,  only  by 
patient  diplomacy,  an  art  that's  unfortu- 
nately out  of  fashion  and  even  desplaed  In 
the  U  S  American  foreign  polUy  durlne  the 
7  years  M.'  Kisenhower  has  specialized  Ln 
repeated  threats  of  force,  not  In  the  search  of 
concUlatlon. 

Next  month's  summit  conference  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  diplomatic,  peacemak- 
ing approach.  If  the  chance  lsn"t  seized.  If 
the  U.S.  Army  Chemlcai  Corps  and  other 
ambitious  generals  are  to  determine  the 
course  of  American  iwUcy,  the  human  out- 
look Ls  frghtcnlng  indeed 

The  latest  news  from  Korea  shows  that 
the  ETuns  and  ammunition  we  supplied 
the  Korean  Government  is  working  per- 
fectly in  the  street  riots  against  the  gov- 
ernment forces  of  Korea  which  we  are 
sxipporting. 


We  can  assume  that  much  oi  our  mu- 
tual aid  cash  was  used  for  payment  of 
guns  and  equipment  being  used  in  South 
Africa. 

We  also  wonder  and  that  is  all  we  can 
do  is  wonder  about  the  disturbances  in 
South  America,  Central  America,  Cuba. 
Santo  Domingo,  and  all  over  the  Carib- 
bean area  and  how  much  of  the  equip- 
ment, guns,  and  propaganda  was  and  is 
being  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers  from  so-called  mu- 
tual aid  funds. 

Another  situation  seems  to  be  getting 
out  of  hand  in  our  mad  race  to  beat  our 
plowshares  into  swords  and  that  is  the 
proposal  by  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion to  give  away  to  "friendly"  nations 
our  nuclear  war  equipment. 

A  few  years  ago  this  administration 
pushed  through  a  bill  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  away  nuclear  secrets  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Since  that  time  France  has  developed 
the  A-bomb  and  China  is  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  this  accomplishment.  What 
happens  when  we  give  away  the  war 
secrets  and  equipment?  Suppose  we 
give  these  materials  to  another  friendly 
nation  like  Cuba  was  and  a  Castro  de- 
cides to  take  over.  Do  we  then  get  hit 
with  our  own  shells  or  do  we  beg  them 
to  be  nice  and  not  fight  "Poppa." 

Personally,  I  must  admit  I  cannot  see 
any  sense  in  giving  mutual  aid  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  to  so-called  underde- 
veloped countries,  to  countries  like  Tru- 
jillo's  Dominican  Republic,  to  Cuba,  and 
other  Latin  and  Far  East  countries  who 
spend  as  much  or  more  than  we  give 
them  to  build  up  w  hat  they  call  military 
establishments. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  any  of  the.^e 
countries  w  ould  be  able  to  muster  a  fight- 
ing force  in  the  new  rocket-nuclear  war 
planned  for  the  future?  They  would 
not.  In  the  meantime  we  go  mernly 
along  talking  peace  and  handing  out 
guns.  If  you  watch  the  westerns  on  TV 
you  find  out  that  when  a  town  was  really 
a  trouble  spot  a  real  tough  marshal 
would  make  all  the  people  "park  their 
guns." 

Why?  Simply  becau-se  the  only  way  to 
keep  them  from  shooting  up  the  place 
was  to  take  away  their  guns.  Peace  and 
powder  do  not  mix  any  more  than  drink- 
ing and  driving.  You  can  get  away  with 
it  until  some  unforeseen  incident  makes 
you  have  to  act  fast  and— "wham"— it 
is  all  over  but  the  shooting. 

I  have  proposed  before  and  say  now 
that  the  only  way  I  will  ever  vote  for 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  will  be 
with  the  rider  attached  that  the  nation 
getting  aid  cannot  .spend  money  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

If  people  need  food  and  economic  secu- 
rity, how  can  they  have  both  when  they 
use  the  major  part  of  their  income  for 
guns  and  powder?  Peace  cannot  be 
achieved  bv  doubletalk,  and  the  United 
States  is  tied  up  by  treaty  and  tradi- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  in  any  future 
war  we  will  have  to  defend  our  neighbors 
whether  they   have  standing  armies  or 

not.  . 

Now  for  the  developed  countries- 
France.  Germany.  Japan,  and  so  Jorth-- 
they  have  long  ago  passed  t-he  oerserK 
mark  set  up  as  a  basis  for  aid.     iney 


are  far  beyond  their  prewar  economy 
level.  This  was  our  original  goal  in  for- 
eign aid.  We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
both  the  goal  and  the  players  and  appear 
to  be  sitting  in  the  bleachers  while  the 
game  is  going  overtime  with  the  opposi- 
tion ninning  up  a  score  while  our  team 
is  in  the  showers. 

Let  us  cut  out  the  nonsense  and  pure 
doubletalk.  If  we  want  to  give  military 
supplies,  and  so  forth,  to  our  friends,  let 
us  admit  to  this  fact;  but  does  anyone  be- 
lieve there  is  any  difference  in  the  Brit- 
ish hiring  the  Hessians  to  fight  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  our  plan  to  pay  na- 
tions to  fight  our  battles  for  us?  We 
will  survive  so  long  as  we  are  strong. 

If  I  thought  this  act  before  us  would 
prevent  wars,  I  would  vote  for  it  time 
and  time  again,  and  so  would  all  Amer- 
icans 

However,  unless  we  reevaluate  the 
whole  situation  of  trade,  aid.  loans,  gold 
reserves,  domestic  requirements  for  our 
people,  and  move  forward  in  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  better  our  way  of  life,  and 
then  give  a  helping  hand  to  our  friends, 
I  cannot  at  this  time  support  this 
so-called  aid  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWFNGEL.  Mr  Chairman,  as 
I  listen  to  this  annual  debate  on  our 
mutual  security  program,  the  thought 
comes  to  my  mind  of  the  reaction  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  to  President 
Eisenhower's  visits  in  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  and  in  Latin  America.  I  be- 
Ueve  this  reaction — one  of  warmth,  en- 
thusiasm, and  obvious  friendliness — 
proves  how  wrong  are  some  of  the  alle- 
gations heard  about  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Take,   for  example,  the  charges  that 
our  aid   has  made  enemies  instead  of 
friends.     This  charge  just  doesn't  hold 
up     If  it  were  true,  we  should  have  made 
an  awful  lot  of  enemies  by  now,  because 
we  have  been  in  this  aid  business  for  a 
long   time   and   have   spent  billions   of 
dollars  at  it.    But  if  the  charge  were  true, 
then  why  did  so  many  people  crowd  the 
streets  of  so  many  nations  to  welcome 
our  President  with  such  an  outpouring  of 
affection''    We  have  only  to  look  at  what 
happened  during   the  President's  visits 
to  Pakistan  and  India.    The  crowds  w.ere 
by  far  the  greatest  ever  to  greet  a  for- 
eign guest  and  pressed  in  upon  the  of- 
ficial  cars   so   that   they   could   hardly 
move     This  reaction,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
shown  through  our  aid  programs  that  we 
are  concerned  with  what  happens  to  the 
people  of  South  Asia-with  their  welfare 
and  their  aspirations  for  progress.    It  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  knowledge  on  the  r 
part  that  we  have  provided  enormous 
quantities    of    food,    to    help    ward    off 
famines,   to  relieve  victims  of  disaster, 
to  add  to  stocks  available  and  help  to 
keep  the  prices  at  reasonable  levels. 

Our  aid  in  both  Pakistan  and  India 
has  reached  down  to  the  villagers^  in 
Pakistan,  through  the  village  aid  pro- 
gram in  India  through  our  help  with  the 
community  development  program  Here 
we  h^ve  helped  stimulate  local  self-help 
projects,  such  as  access  roads^drainage 
ditches,  pure  water  supplies,  schoo Island 
other  enterprises  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate  benefit.     We   have   worked   with 


these  Governments,  as  with  other  gov- 
ernments, to  make  it  possible  for  the 
average  citizen  to  improve  his  own  con- 
dition and  that  of  his  family  and  of  his 
home. 

Another  familiar  charge  against  the 
aid  program  is  that  the  benefits  go  only 
to  the  rich  and  the  common  man  does  not 
get  anything,  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  aid  program,  or,  if  he  does 
know,  he  resents  it.  People  do  know 
at)out  programs  and  they  know  how  they 
have  benefited  them.  For  example,  who 
gets  more  benefit  from  a  cooperative 
health  program — the  rich  who  can  al- 
ready afford  a  doctor,  or  the  poor  who 
learn  how  to  prevent  disease''  Who  gets 
more  out  of  educational  programs — the 
rich  who  already  send  their  children  to 
school,  or  the  poor  who  are  helped  to 
build  schools,  to  get  teachers,  to  learn 
to  read  and  write?  Who  gets  more  out 
of  agricultural  programs,  or  out  of  com- 
munity development  and  out  of  self-help 
housing? 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  latest  issue  of  a 
newspaper  called  Economic  World.  On 
the  front  page  is  a  picture  of  President 
Eisenhower  examining  a  self-help  hous- 
ing project  in  Chile.  This  project  is  the 
result  of  advice  and  assistance  given 
through  the  aid  program  and  23,000 
houses  have  been  or  will  soon  be  built  in 
26  towns  in  Chile  through  similar  self- 
help  activities.  What  can  be  a  better 
defense  against  communism  than  a  home 
of  ones  own — particularly  a  home  that 
a  man  has  built  for  his  family  with  his 
own  hands  and  help  of  his  neighbors? 

I  carmot  beheve  that  the  warm,  the 
overwhelming  reception  given  our  Presi- 
dent by  the  people  of  Chile  was  unre- 
lated to  their  knowledge  that  over  the 
years  U  S.  technical  cooperation  experts 
have  worked  side  by  side  with  Chilean 
Government  officials  and  ordinary-  peo- 
ple to  help  them  improve  their  nation- 
its  agriculture,  sanitation,  education-  and 
social  institutions.  1 

The    people    of    Brazil    were    equally 
warm   in   their   reception.     Not   even   a 
terrible    air    tragedy    could    extinguish 
their  happiness  with  our  President.    We 
have    had    years    of    cooperation    with 
Brazil  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  m 
this  country  that  the  earliest  predecessor 
of  the  point  4  program  was  born,     ihe 
most  outstanding  success  is  the  Public 
Health   Service   in  Brazil.     It  is  callea 
SESP— Cervico      Especial      de      Saude 
Piiblica      SESP  started  life  much  more 
North  American  than  Brazilian— over  90 
percent    staffed    and    financed    by    tne 
United    States.     Today   it   is   a   mature 
public  health  agency,  larger  in  fact  than 
the  U  N  World  Health  Organization,  and 
its  more  than  400  projects  throughout 
Brazil    are    97    percent    financed    and 
staffed   bv   Brazilians.     This   is   an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  institutional  evolu- 
tion which  we  encourage  through  point 
4     It  is  the  kind  of  institution  which 
helps  the  Brazilian  people  directly  and 
which  many  of  them  know   about  and 
appreciate  our  helping  hand. 

We  have  all  heard  opponents  ot  tnis 
program  say  that  our  aid  is  not  wanted— 
vet  most  nations  ask  for  more. 
■    We  have  heard  these  opponents^and 
even  some  self-styled  friends  say-that 
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us  personnel  are  Inept  and  stupid, 
clumsy  in  their  relations  with  sensitive 
citizens  of  other  nations— and  yet,  our 
friends  ask  for  more  of  our  technicians 

and  our  help 

They  ask  for  more  because  they  like 
what  thev  get:  they  know  it  is  good  for 
them.  "Hiey  ask  for  more  cooperation 
because  they  think  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  work  with  us  just  as  we  think  it  is  to 
our  interest  to  work  with  them. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  other  nation — 
Qj-eece — where  the  cordiality  of  the  re- 
ception eiven  our  President  exceeded  all 
we  could  even  wish  for.  The  thought  of 
Greece  should  remind  us  that  many 
countries  literally  would  not  exist  at  all 
had  it  not  been  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  from  us.  Greece  is  one  such 
country.  Only  13  years  asro  Greece  had 
been  almost  entirely  taken  over  by  Com- 
munist guerrillas.  The  Red-svipported 
troops  occupied  15  percent  of  the  land 
area  and  held  everythintj  except  a  few 
of  the  lar-^er  citie.^.  If  there  had  been 
no  aid  from  the  United  States.  Greece 
would  have  gone  down  the  dram. 

But  there  was  aid— both  military  and 
economic — and  that  country  is  today  a 
valued  ally  in  our  NATO  defenses  ar.d  a 
strong  partner  for  peace.  The  people 
of  Greece  appreciate  our  aid  and  in  one 
area  they  even  erected  a  .statue  in  honor 
of  a  US  technician  who  helped  them 
drain  and  desalt  some  marshes  and  then 
plant  them  to  rice. 

Now.  of  course,  the  purpose  of  aid  is 
not  to  extract  expression.s  of  eratitude, 
but  to  help  our  partners  to  become  better 
partners,  stronger  partners:  to  help 
them,  when  need  be.  to  carry  the  eco- 
nomic load  of  defense,  to  help  them 
to  keep  the  r  economies  from  being 
crushed  by  this  burden.  Another  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  that  vital  martzin  of 
resources  which  can  make  the  difference 
between  success  or  failure  of  plans  and 
programs  for  economic  development 
Our  aid.  in  most  instances,  is  only  a 
fraction,  and  often  a  tiny  fraction,  of  the 
total  effortcs  at  economic  development 
But  it  IS  an  es.senual  fraction  Without 
it  the  world  situation  would  be  entirely 
different.  With  it  we  are  able  to  help 
create  the  opportunities  for  procre.5;s, 
opportunities    to   negotiate   for  peace. 

Many  more  examtjles  of  the  success 
of  the  aid  proun-am  could  be  Riven,  not 
only  in  the  countries  visited  by  the 
President,  but  in  many  others  also. 
However,  I  think  no  more  need  be  said 
to  prove  that  the  aid  is  appreciated,  is 
known,  and  is  needed. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  place  m  the  Record  an  article  by 
Joseph  Harrison,  publi-^^hed  m  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  April  1,  1960. 
U  S    Foreign  Policy  Re.\ps  Gains 
(  By  Joseph  G.  Hiirrison) 
The    foreign    policy    of    the    United    St-iies. 
according   to   a   great   deal    of    available   evi- 
dence, has  entered  the  cruci.il  cleciurle  of  the 
sixties    in    a    cor^iderably    stror.jjer    position 
than  m.iny  of  its  critic*  would  have  thought 
possible  a  year  ^r  so  ago 

Indeed,  an  impartial  observer  might  well 
argae  that  Ainerlca's  position  in  the  world. 
despite  certain  obvioiu  weuknesses  and  fail- 
ures, contradicts  those  who  ciaja  that  this 
position  has  continued  to  deteriorate. 
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It  can,  In  fact,  he  maintained  that  the 
Tery  opposite  of  what  these  critics  expected 
haa  ha#>p«ned.  and  that  for  •everul  year* 
Americlin  foreign  policy  has  been  increaa- 
ingly  successful  along  most  lines  and  at 
most  pcints. 

This  does  not  mean  that  many  i^rave  prob- 
lems do  not  lie  ahead  The  unreeolved  crisis 
over  Barlm.  Washington's  presently  unhappy 
relatioiiahip  with  Cuba  and  Panama,  the 
coutmaing  threat  to  Formosa  on  the  part  of 
Communist  China,  these  A.nd  certain  other 
uniiettled  questions  iiidic.ite  how  difficult  re- 
mains the  road  ahead. 

Yet  a  broad  survey  of  world  conditions. 
,as  thoy  afect  the  United  States  and  are  af- 
fected bv  It.  indicates  that  In  many  areas 
of  'he  pi  Tie  Washington's  policies  have  both 
strengthened  this  country's  International  re- 
lationships and  Improved  the  picture  held  of 
this  cowntjry. 

TRACED   TO    1958 

Somfe  Students  trace  the  beginning  of  thU 
Improvement,  surprisingly  enough,  to  the 
summnr  of  1958.  when,  in  the  face  of  civil 
strife  n  Lebanon  an  extremely  tense  sltua- 
Uon  ir  JcTdan,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
West^n  Iraqi  Government.  Washington  sent 
a  p.5Wferfal  contingent  of  VS.  Marines  into 
Lebanon.  This  helped  end  the  strife,  and  al- 
lowed ;  ail  opportunl-ty  for  peaceful  com- 
promiie  between  the  warring  factions. 

But!  equally  important,  the  Marines  were. 
to  the  happy  surprise  of  nationalist  elements 
in  the  Middle  E,\st.  quietly  withdrawn  after 
a  f'-w  months  Important  segments  of  Asian- 
Africa,  opinion,  which  h.ad  earlier  condemned 
the  dispatch  of  the  Marines,  even  though 
the  Lebanese  Government  had  requested  It. 
were  gratified  at  the  speed  with  which  this 
withdtawal  was  made. 

ThU  and  other  wise  fteps  taken  since  evcn- 
txiallv  resulted  In  a  lessening  of  Arab  hos- 
tility to-v.ard  the  United  States,  despite  the 
fact  t^ia*  Moslem  resentment  over  America's 
role  it  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  ccntlnues,  and  will  continue  for  the 
forese^alile  future,  to  raise  many  problems 
for  Wfesliington. 

At  pri;sent  American  relations  with  the 
Arab-$p<ak!ng  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Nor*h  Africa  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
moving  'oward  a  steadily  better  relationship 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  W£ishlngton's 
relatic  ns  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
the  most  influential  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
natlors. 

.SYRI.^N    AID    RrSfMED 

Wtt|iiri  the  past  few  months,  the  Syrian 
region  01  the  United  Arab  Republic  accepted 
American  aid  for  the  Qrpt  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Similarly,  An^erlcan  aid  to 
the  Egyptian  region  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
publics is  rising  steadily  and  negotiations  re- 
gardldg  luch  aid  are  being  held  In  an  increas- 
ingly rrlendly  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time. 
the  Urlt'd  Arnb  Republic  has  quietly  but  ef- 
fectively begiin  withdrawing  a  considerable 
number  if  students  which  it  had  earlier  sent 
to  th«  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope >n<i  rerouting  them  to  American  and 
Brlti.'h  lailversltles. 

It  n  undeniable  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween] tlie  United  States  and  the  revolu- 
tionary regime  of  Premier  Karlm  Kassem  In 
Iraq  li(  fc.r  from  satisfactory,  with  the  United 
States  being  frequently  lumped  with  other 
leadlnig  'Western  Powers  as  'imperialist." 
Howeter  the  United  States  has  moved  In 
such  $.  »  ay  as  to  attract  a  minimum  of  un- 
favorable attention  in  Iraq,  with  the  result 
that  Baghdad  has  been  finding  fewer  reasons 
for  att.icicing  this  country  One  proof  of  this 
is  seen  :n  the  fact  that  Iraq  has  made  no 
serloiiB  ittempt  to  link  the  United  States 
with  She  series  of  upheavals  which  last  year 
kept  that  country  in  cunfusJon  :ind  which 
resulted  in  a  succession  of  stnsaLional  trea- 
son trials. 

In  tact,  the  Iraqi-American  situation  has 
lmprove<i    so    greatly   of   late   that   the    Iraq 


Government  recently  a.sked  the  US  Tm- 
ba.ssv  to  help  It  flU  230  t/'arhlng  poFtn  «t 
Baghdad  University  so  that  it  might  avoid 
hiring    further    Soviet   personnel 

In  general,  it  U  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
United  States  could  within  the  present  con- 
text of  political  realities  appreciably  im- 
prcrve  Its  present  foreign  policy  In  regard 
to  the  Middle  East.  Washington  has  already 
demonstrated  a  heightened  awareness  of 
Arab  sen.slblUtles  It  apparentiv  8<'ek.<*  to 
do  as  Uttle  as  p<j3«lble  Uj  rub  these  sensl- 
bUltles  the  wrong  way.  and  it  is  endeavoring 
through  a  number  of  rep<.>rtedly  eflecUve 
means  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  the  United 
States  not  only  has  no  designs  against  their 
independence  but  is  sincerely  Interested  In 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  advance- 
ment of  well-being  in  the  area  This  Is  an 
effective  beginning,  given  the  bitter  rela- 
tionship which  began  with  the  partlUon  of 
PalesUne  In  1947. 

NOBTH    AFmiCANS    PLACATD 

In  still  another  Arabic -speaking  area  the 
United  States  has  also  managed  to  steer 
with  considerable  skill  through  excessively 
difttcult  diplomatic  waters.  ThU  area  is 
North  Africa,  where  Interest  and  emotion  are 
largely  focused  on  the  effort  of  the  Moslem 
underground  In  Algeria  to  win  local  self- 
determination. 

Through  the  pyersonal  visit  of  President 
Elsenhower  to  the  heads  of  state  In  both 
Morocco  and  Tunisia,  through  American 
wUUngness  to  negotiate  over  U-S  Air  Force 
bases  In  the  former,  and  through  the  offer 
of  economic  aid  without  strings,  Washington 
has  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
creating  a  not  unfavorable  Image  of  the 
United  States  In  those  two  countries 

Similarly.  Its  fhrewd  voting  during  crucial 
tests  In  the  United  Nattcms  on  the  Algerian 
Issue,  while  not  wholly  satisfying  either  the 
French  or  their  Moslem  opponenU.  has  en- 
abled Washington  to  avoid  offending  either 
side  too  deeply. 

But  It  Is  In  south  and  southeast  Asia  that 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  Improvements  In 
American  foreign  relations  has  taken  place. 
While  communism  has  been  having  It.-!  dlffl- 
cvUtles.  due  largely  to  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  along  Its  Himalayan  frontier  and 
its  actions  In  Tibet,  the  United  States  hai. 
through  a  number  of  careful  steps,  managed 
to  reduce  Asian  belief  that  the  United 
SUtes.  If  not  exactly  imperialistic  Itself, 
nonetheless  was  a  fellow  traveler  of  Euro- 
pean Imperialism  Through  generous  eco- 
nomic aid,  but  above  all  by  the  restraint 
which  It  has  shown  at  a  number  of  critical 
Junctures  during  the  past  year  and  a  half 
to  2  years,  America  has  been  able  Ui  re- 
model to  a  considerable  extent  the  Image  of 
this  country  held  by  many  InfluenUal  Bur- 
mese. Ceylonese.  Indians,  Indonesians,  and 
other  Asians 

EISENHOWER    GAINS    NOTED 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Ulumphal 
tour  through  this  area  taken  late  last  fall 
by  President  Elsenhower  only  served  to  con- 
firm and  forward  what  was  already  a  notice- 
able trend  toward  warmer  relations  with 
America  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  non- 
Communist  countries  of  south,  southeast, 
and  east  Asia.  Indeed,  this  t^>ur  seems  to 
have  had  a  favorable  effect  even  in  those 
Asian  countries  not  Included  therein. 

One  has  only  to  think  back  to  the  tense 
situation  which  existed  2  years  ago  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sumatran 
revolt,  to  recognize  how  great  the  Improve- 
ment has  been  in  this  imfxirti^nt  corner  of 
southeast  Asia.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  was  being  openly  accused  of  aiding 
the  rebellion 

But  by  patient  Insistence  upon  Its  In- 
nocence, by  carefully  refraining  from  actions 
which  might  lend  further  color  to  these  ac- 
cusations,   by    the    extension    erf    poet-revolt 


aid  and  above  all  by  th.e  skniful  and  friendly 
diplomacy  exercised  by  American  Ambassador 
Howard  P.  Jones.  Wa.'^^tamfton  haa  converted 
Its  relaUonshlp  wlUi  DJak.arta  into  one  of 
friendship  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
mutual  trust. 

An  equally  welcome  Improvement  has  been 
effected  m  American  relations  with  Burma. 
Some  8  monUis  ago,  Burma  began  reaccept- 
ing  American  aid.  which  it  had  terminated  In 
1853  on  the  grounds  that  It  had  mUltary  Im- 
oUcaUons.  ThU  renewal  of  close  Amerlcan- 
Burman  relations  U  the  result  of  patient 
effort  on  Washington's  part  plus  the  gener- 
ally better  picture  which  the  United  States 
has  cut  in  southeast  Asia  during  the  past 
several  years. 

Ut-nn    AMERICA     IMPROVE 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  US    relations  with 
Lstm  America  also  seem  to  be  in  a  peHod  of 
upswing.     The  El-senhower  visit  during  late 
February.  American  restraint  over  Cuba,  the 
courage  shown  by  Vice  President  Richard  M 
Nixon  during  hU  South  American  swU-.g.  the 
promise  of  greaUr  economic  aid.  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Inter-.Amerlcan    Develop- 
ment Bank— each  of  these  has  helped  repair 
Latin    American    complaints    of    neglect    on 
Washington's  part  and  Improve  the  average 
Latin  American's  Image  of  the  United  States. 
On   the  other  hand.  It  Is  obvious  that  In 
certain  areas  of  Latin  America,   the  United 
States    faces    dlflicult    days.      No    statesman 
would  dare  forecast  the  direction  In  which 
Amerlcnn-Cuban  relations  may  move     Simi- 
larly.  Washington's   relations    with    Panama 
give  every  evidence  of  being  headed  toward 
some  sort  of  cniils  over  the  latter's  demand 
for  greater  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

These  will  obvlou&ly  both  test  Washing- 
ton's diplomatic  skill  and  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  continued  Improvement  In  this 
country's  relationship  to  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  But  ir  'Washington's  course  so  far 
Is  any  yardstick,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  handl*  these  situations  In  such  a 
VI  y  as  not  to  Jeopardize  Its  new  gains  with 
Cuba's   and    Panama's   sister    republics. 

Although  some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  Its  diplomatic  wisdom.  Washington's 
move  In  sending  a  protest  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  deploring  the  loes  of  life  in 
racial  riots  there  Is  seen  as  part  of  America's 
new  vigor  In  foreign  alT.'^lrs.  Whatever  else 
lu  effect  may  be.  Uie  move  Is  almost  certain 
to  enhance  American  prestige  among  the  new 
nonwhlte  nations  now  coming  forth  In 
Africa. 

ATMOSPHERE    BETTERED 

Of  all  of  the  changes  for  the  better 
wrought  during  the  past  several  years,  how- 
ever, the  most  noticeable.  In  many  ways.  Is 
that  affecting  .^merlcan-Sovlet  relations.  It 
Is  true  that  tins  Is  not  an  easy  situation  to 
evaluate,  as  It  is  susceptible  to  change  over- 
night, should  the  Kremlin  so  wish.  It  Is 
also  true  that  the  continuing  crisis  over 
Berlin  remains  a  dark  and  somber  cloud 
upon  the  horizon. 

Yet  It  U  undeniable  that  the  present  at- 
mosphere of  coavcrsanoa  is  an  improvement 
over  the  situation  which  previously  pre- 
vailed. In  like  manner,  the  exchange  of 
visits  between  President  Elsenhower  and 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  merely  worthless  window  dressing, 
The  continued  edging  toward  some  kind  of 
agreement  on  the  control  of  atomic  tests 
and  armaments  Is  a  helpful  and  hopeful 
sign,  even  If  Itj  would  be  dangerous  naivete 
to  pin  too  great  hopes  thereon  at  the  present 
time.  ^ 

While  this  Bomewh.Tt  easier  situation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  undoubtedly  uaceable  in  large  part 
to  Moscow's  belief  that  it  best  serves  Soviet 
purposes  at  the  moment.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  greater  flexibility  In 
world  affairs  which  Washington  has  shown 
during  the  past  18  months  or  so  ha«  con- 
tributed substantially  to  this  Unprovement. 


At  present  criticism  of  the  White  House 
and  State  Department  emph.-tsizes  Uie  three 
foUowlng  points  which  p>ertaln,  in  part  at 
least,  to  foreign  policy  One  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  exercising  adequate 
world  leadership  A  second  U  that  foreign 
aid  Is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  third  Is 
that  America's  defense  posit. on  ha'^  deterio- 
rated in  comparison  with  thia  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during   the  past  lew   years. 

The  charge  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
exercising  adequate  world  leadership  is  an 
Interesting  one  from  several  points  of  view 
It  Is  undeniable  that  today,  15  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  11.  Washington  does 
not  have  the  commanding  voice  in  woiid 
affairs  which  It  had,  say.  5  or  10  years  ago. 

There  are  those  who  ask.  however,  whether 
this  decline  (1)  was  not  inevitable  and  (21 
was  not  actually  desirable.  They  point  out. 
In  fact  that  the  entire  purpose  of  American 
foreign  policy  during  the  pa^t  decade  and 
a  half  has  been  directed  toward  enabling 
other  countries  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet, 
make  their  own  decisions,  and  thereby  less- 
en, rather  than  increase,  their  dependency 
upon  the  United  States. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  may  not  the  de- 
cline m  American  leadership  actually  repre- 
sent a  victory  for  American  foreign  policy? 
It  Is  obvious  that  this  line  of  argument  can- 
not be  carried  to  the  point  of  advocating  the 
abrogation  of  all  American  leadership.  Nor 
does  It  mean  that  America  can  afford  to 
stop  thinking  In  global  terms.  Thl^  would 
be  as  dangerous  as  It  would  be  foolish  But 
one  cannot  dismiss  out  of  hand  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Increasing  Independence 
whlcli  many  nations,  which  once  felt  obliged 
to  follow  American  policy  willy-nilly,  are 
now  showing  may  well  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  American  foreign 

F>ollcy  .  .  ,, 

In  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  foreign  aid.  If 
there  has  been  any  shortcoming  here.  It  is  at- 
tributable to  the  country  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  to  any  one  man.  agency,  or  political 
party  Observers  In  Washington  generally 
agree  that  Elsenhower  has  fought  more  vig- 
orously for  foreign  aid  thnn  for  almost  any 
other  cause  In  this  he  has  been  seconded 
bv  admlnlrtratlon  officials.  If  he  has  been 
frustrated  In  obtaining  the  level  of  aid  de- 
sired, the  fault  lies  as  much  with  one  politi- 
cal party  as  with  the  other 

Of  the  varying  charges  made  against  the 
present  adm'.nlttratloa  In  Washington, 
whether  sincerely  or  for  political  purposes, 
the  one  which  has  produced  the  widest  re- 
percussions Is  that  of  having  neglected  this 
oountrv's  defenses.  Specifically,  the  charge 
Is  made  that  the  United  States  has  now 
fallen  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In  both  con- 
ventional and  space  weaponry. 

IirrLCENCX  SICAIX 

Such  a  charge  belongs  In  a  discussion  of  a 
nation's  foreign  policy  only  so  far  as  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  former  affects  the  latter. 
So  far  and  this  frequently  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  Americans,  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  the  Influence  of  the  United  States  hns 
declined  as  a  result  of  any  change  In  this 
country's  military  strength  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviet 'union.  The  general  feeling  In  the 
rest  of  the  world  seems  to  be  that,  regard- 
less of  any  alteration  In  the  American-Soviet 
military  balance,  both  nations  possess  such 
tremendous  military  might  that  such  alter- 
ations no  longer  are  significant.  How  sound 
this  view  is  remains  to  be  seen  But  to  date 
there  Is  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  United 
States  has  been  serlrusiy  handicapped  or  set 
back  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
through  an  alleged  neglect  of  its  armaments. 

No  serious  observer  would  or  could  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  many  grave  problem.s  lie 
ahead  of  the  United  States  In  the  fleld  of 
foreign  affairs  Equally,  none  would  deny 
that  this  countrv  has  behind  it  many  missed 
or  but  half -seized  opportunities  On  the 
other   hand,   there   is  citable  evidence  that. 


during  the  past  several  years.  American  for- 
eign pollcv  has  had  a  number  of  quiet,  yet 
effective  triumphs  and  that,  contra.'-y  to  the 
predictions  of  critics,  the  United  States  Is 
markpdlv  better  of  in  Its  foreign  relations 
than  tliese  critics  had  forecast. 


Mr.     FLYNN.      Mr.     Chairman,     the 
House    of    Representatives    has    devoted 
a  large  share  of  its  time  to  consideration 
of  committee  reports  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  provide  funds  for  foreign  aid. 
It   is   otherwise   known    as   the   mutual 
security   authorization  bill,   H.R.    11510. 
Following  World  War  n,  the  expendi- 
ture  of   American   dollars   to   help   our 
European  allies  rebuild  their  countries 
and  to  bolster  them  in  their  fight  against 
communism   was,  m  ellect,  helping  the 
United  States.    There  are  certam  areas 
in  the  world  today  where  the  expendi- 
ture of  American  dollars  is  essential  to 
safeguard  and  protect  otherwise  defense- 
less people  from  Communist  aggression 
of  either  a  political  or  economic  kind.    I 
refer  to  the  support  of  troops  at  the  38th 
parallel,  to  the  defense  of  Chinese  troops 
on  Formosa,  to  the  retarding  of  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  and  in  other 
trouble  spots  in  the  Near  East.    I  recog- 
nize also  that  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram has  saved  such  nations  as  Greece. 
Turkey.  Italy,  West  Germany,  and  pos- 
siblv  France  from  communism  and  cer- 
tainly  this   has   justified    much   of   the 
foreign    aid    expenditures    of    American 
taxpayers  since   1946. 

Doling  these  past  16  years,  however, 
great  cnanges  have  taken  place  of  a  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  nature 
tliroughout  the  world.  Many  of  the  na- 
tions we  have  aided  have  rebuilt  their 
economy  on  a  sounder  basis  than  our 
own.  Many  of  these  nations  enjoy  a 
higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  enjoy.  These 
countries  should  now  bear  their  full 
share  of  the  cost  of  aiding  weaker  na- 
tions and  newer  nations  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic onslaught  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  foreign  aid  program  shr^uld  be  un- 
der review  on  a  daily  basis,  not  on  an  an- 
nual basis.    The  State  Department  and 
ICA— the  International  rooperation  Ad- 
ministration—have   built    vast    bureau- 
cratic  organizations   administering   the 
foreign  aid  proEram.    The  program  has 
become  so  complex,  so  diversified,  and 
so   inefficient   as  to   require   a   complete 
renovation.      Those    administering    the 
procram  no  loneer  look  for  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  program  more   economical   for 
the  American  taxpayers,  but  rather  seek 
wavs  of  spending  the  foreicrn  aid  funds 
which  they  feel  a  docile  Congress  will 
provide,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  at  the  re- 
quest   of    the   President   of   the   United 
States.      Congress    is    denied    much    in- 
formation a.s  to  the  method  and  manner 
of    spending   foreign    aid   funds,    as    to 
what  area  it  is  spent  in.  and  en  what 
projects  it  is  spent.    Congress  is  expected 
to  write  a  blank  check  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  and  is  expected  to  permit 
agencies  to  plan  the  spending  and  to 
spend  the  same,  even  though  Congress 
has  no  control  over  these  agencies. 

We  witness,  in  the  present  bill.  $80,000 
being  spent  to  send  20  students  to  school 
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for  5  months  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer-        We  now  see  our  Government  actively 
;ftv    and    Boston    university.      We    see     engaged  in  a  program  to  encourage  and 


only  hope  that  a   Member  of  Congress 
has  to  remedy  the  situation  is  to  voice  his 
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for  5  months  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity   and    Boston    University.      We    see 
many  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  to 
build  high  schools  and  colleges  in  Ethio- 
pia and  in  other  African  nations.    We  see 
millions  being  spent  to  economically  de- 
velop Africa   and  we  see  many,  many 
other  millions  being  spent  to  lend  both 
military  and  economic  aid  to  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world — all  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
under    a    program    where    their   Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  have  no  voice  in 
the  spending  but  have  delegated  abso- 
lute power  to  the  State  Department,  to 
ICA.  and  others.     We  see  the  farmers  of 
so-called    underdeveloped     nations    re- 
ceiving substantial  benefits  to  the  tune 
of  many  millions  of  American  taxpayers' 
dollars    from   these    foreign    aid   funds. 
We  hear  rumors  of  hospitals  being  built 
in  foreign  countries,  of  railroads  being 
built  in  Italy  and  we  hear  tell  of  foreign 
aid  funds  being  used  at  the  rate  of  $1 
million  por  mile  to  build  a  300-foot-wide 
highway    with    underpasses,    overpasses, 
and  cloverleaf  approaches— the  Saigon- 
Bien  Hoa  Highway  in  Vietnam— and  we 
understand  that  thi.^  uncompleted  road 
will  be  continued  with  foreign  aid  funds 
anticipated  in  the  bill  presently  before 
Congress  and  those  to  be  presented  in 
futui-e  years. 

While  all  this  takes  place  and  while 
a  majority  of  Democrats  on  a  bipartisan 
.  approach  to  foreign  policy  support  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  his  request  for  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorise  funds  for 
foreign  aid  and  the  items  above  set  forth, 
plus  many  others.  President  Ei.senhower 
has,  nevertheless,  asked  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  Republican  Members 
thereof,  to  vote  against  almost  every 
bill  which  provides  any  funds  or  pro- 
gram to  aid  or  assL^t  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  farmers  will  witness  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  attempt  t-o  deny  further 
agricultural  funds  to  carry  on  the  soil 
bank  program  which  is  due  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  1960  The  numerous  areas 
throughout  the  country  that  are  under- 
developed will  find  it  impossible  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  aid  the  under- 
developed areas  through  a  study  and  a 
joint  plan  of  cooperation  between  the 
community  and  the  Government  to  make 
economic  taxpaymg  unit-s  out  of  areas 
that  have  long  been  uneconomic  and 
underdeveloped. 

FHA  m.ortgage  insurance  which  is  due 
to  terminate  will  have  a  difficult  time 
securing  approval  m  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  VA  loan  program  will  be 
permitted  to  die  and  the  direct  VA  loan 
program  has  been  vu-tually  inoperative 
for  the  past  2  years.  The  30-year  mort- 
gage guaranteed  by  FHA  is  virtually  a 
thing  of  the  past.  High  interest  rates 
prevail  for  busines.smen  who  seek  loans 
to  carry  on  legitimate  business  activi- 
ties. If  the  Government  does  nothing 
to  assist  the  people  or  our  economy 
through  a  program  that  would  compel 
lower  interest  rates,  the  whole  industry 
suffers  drastically  for  failure  of  the 
Government  to  act.  Small  busines.^e.s  go 
bankrupt  because  of  our  own  insecure 
economic  position,  and  the  Government 
does  nothing  to  aid  the  small  business- 
man. 


We  now  see  our  Government  actively 
engaged  in  a  program  to  encourage  and 
induce  American  industry  to  expand  and 
develop  in  foreign  countries.  This  takes 
jobs  away  from  Americans  and  takes 
taxes  away  from  the  United  States  as 
well  a«  from  the  individual  States  and 
local  units  of  government.  The  Govern- 
ment permits  foreign  imported  products 
to  enter  this  country  in  continually  ex- 
panding amounts  to  sell  in  competition 
with  American-made  products.  This 
brinns  down  the  wage  scale  of  American 
workmt;  mt^n  and  women  and  eventually 
rcsult.s  in  a  substantially  lower  standard 
of  living  for  the  .\merican  working  peo- 
ple. The  Government  actually  encour- 
at^es  this  under  the  guise  of  helping  re- 
develop the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
Europe  and  is  heard  to  say  that  this 
pro-'ram  is.  in  effect,  a  foreien-aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  g  entleman  from  Louisiana.  Con- 
gressman P.\ssM.\N.  chairman  of  the  sub- 
commit  :ee  hearing  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
has  documented  the  statement  that  our 
present  foreign  aid  program  is  costing 
the  An  erican  taxpayers  in  excess  of 
$11  billon  a  year.  When  you  add  to 
tiu.,  .■\merican  business  which  is  being 
encouraged  to  develop  in  Europe,  you 
can  see  that  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  to 
the  American  people,  both  in  out-of- 
pocket  dollars  and  in  lost  revenue,  wages 
and  taxes  is  staggering.  This  country 
still  has  5  million  unemployed  men  and 
women.  It  has  long  suffered  and  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  a  major  farm  de- 
pressiion.  Small  business  faces  its  most 
severe  economic  test  of  this  generation 
and  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  be- 
ing forced  to  quit  or  go  bankrupt 
American  industi-y  and  big  business  Is 
feeling  ^he  economic  pinch  of  trying  to 
compete  in  wages  and  costs  against  the 
substandard  wages  and  living  costs  of 
foreitjn  countries. 

In  sp  to  of  all  of  this,  we  are  asked 
to  authorise  more  billions  of  American 
taxpa,yers  dollars  to  aid  foreign  coun- 
tries while  every  American  aid  program 
that  Is  mentioned  is  sacrificed  and  de- 
nied on  the  theory  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford It  and  we  cannot  imbalance  the 
budget. 

I  have  always  favored  foreign  aid  and 
mntuBl  security  in  the  past  I.  at  this 
time  would  vote  for  a  rea.sonable  ex- 
penditure fnr  foreign  aid  and  mutual 
security  in  those  areas  where  such  aid 
is  essential  to  build  an  ally  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  resi-st  Com- 
muniist  aggression  of  either  a  direct 
physical  or  economic  kind.  I  am  not 
permitted  to  vote  for  such  a  sane  and 
sensible  bill  I  must  make  the  choice 
of  votirg  for  a  bill  that  continues  to  en- 
able those  administering  the  program 
to  boondoggle  American  tax  dollars  on 
public  .vorks  programs  throughout  the 
world  and  on  foreign  aid  programs 
which  have  little  if  any  relationship  to 
the  rebuilding  of  those  nations  as  strong 
units  tc  resist  commimism 

The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives dc  not  permit  me  to  vote  in  favor  of 
needed  funds  out  rather  requires  me  to 
vote  for  the  entire  wasteful  program  or 
to  vote  against  the  entire  wasteful  pro- 
gram    Under  those  circumstances,  the 


only  hope  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  to  remedy  the  situation  is  to  voice  his 
protest  by  voting  against  the  entire 
wasteful  program  in  the  hope  that  the 
authorization  bill  will  be  defeated  and 
that  the  ICA  and  State  Department  will 
be  forced  to  submit  to  Congre.s.s.  through 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committers,  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  reduced  to  provide 
only  the  necessities  and  to  eliminate  the 
grossly  mismanaged  and  unnecessary 
expenditures  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  and  that  are  provided  for  in  the 
present  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  I, 
therefore,  am  forced  to  make  the  deci- 
sion in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  American  citizens,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  that  I  must  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
In  doing  so,  I  promise  to  flKht  to  secure 
such  funds  as  are  needed  to  carry  on  a 
reasonable  mutual  security  program. 
This,  of  course,  will  only  be  po.ssible  If 
enough  votes  are  secured  to  defeat  the 
pending  measure. 

I  may  summarize  this  by  saying  that  I 
do  not  oppose  mutual  security  but  I  do 
oppose  the  mismanagement  and  gross 
waste  which  has  characterized  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  miLst  point  out  that  If  we  can 
afford  billions  to  assist  the  economic 
recovery  of  foreign  nations,  we  can  af- 
ford a  reasonable  amount  of  money  to 
assist  the  building  industry,  the  farmers, 
to  provide  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal, to  flght  unemployment,  and  to  aid 
the  business  climate  of  the  United  States 
and  to  help  big  business,  through  pro- 
tecting the  American  markets  for  prod- 
ucts which  they  manufacture. 

I,  therefore,  will  vote  "no"  on  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  for  1960. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  =  Chairman, 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time  is 
the  waste  of  American  surplus  food  In 
a  world  in  which  one -half  of  the  people 
go  to  bed  hungry  every  night  of  the 
year. 

That  tragedy  is  compounded  by  the 
strange  fact  that  we  pay  out  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  storage  and 
related  costs  of  handing  this  surplus 
food. 

It  is  literally  true  that  we  could  give 
away  much  greater  portions  of  this  food 
surplus,  to  the  hungry  people  both  in- 
side o\ir  own  coimtry  and  abroad,  and 
save  money  in  the  process. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  prog- 
ress toward  a  more  intelligent  disposal 
of  this  great  food  surplus,  which  Is  one 
of  the  richest  blessings  our  country  en- 
joys. Millions  of  American  children, 
and  additional  millions  of  people  all  over 
the  world,  have  beneflied  through  our 
surplus  food  disposal  programs. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  an  attempt  to  take 
a  further  step  toward  intelligent  and 
effective  use  of  Uiis  ;,reat  weapon  for 
peace — America's    food    surplus. 

Most  of  the  objections  made  to  the 
proposal  are  either  technical  or  hagglmK 
in  nature;  there  is  no  real  heart  in  the 
opposition  to  tins  amendment,  and  no 
real  reason  for  the  opposition,  either 

I  hope  tlie  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
and  commend  its  author  for  the  fight  he 
has  consistently  waged  to  u.so  America's 
surplus  fCKxl  In  the  cause  of  peace. 
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8684.   to  provide  transitional  provisions         Mr.  L-ANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal     the  Record  ^nd   to   include  extraneous 

8684.   to  proviae  vra.  t'  excise   tax   on   long-distance    telephone     matter. 

for  the  income  tax  treatment  or  aeaier     excise   ^»*^  "  ^^,  ,^»  Hic^r^rr^narnrv  and         Thp   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
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The  CHAIRMlAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rised. 

Accordmgly.  i.he  Committee  rose;  and 
the  speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Mills,  Clioirman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR  11510)  tc  amend  further  the  Mu- 
tual Security  /.ct  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  502.  he  reporUd  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 

of  the  Whole,     i  ,     ^^ 

The  SPEAKlini.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  questi(m  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separat?  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  wiU  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  questiorl  Is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendnients  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 

third  time 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  CHURCH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  the  centlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 
Mrs.  CHURCH      I  am. 
The     SPEAKER      The     gentlewoman 
qualifies.     The     Clerk    will    report    the 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Church  mjvos  to  recommit  the  bill 
HR.  11510  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER      The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  pa'^sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  lor 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    question    was    taken    and    there 
were— yeas  243,  najs  131.  not  voting  57. 
as  follows: 

[Roll    No.  54) 
YEAS— 343 


Goodell 

Granaban 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gub«er 

Hagen 

Hal  leek 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Healey 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hoeven 

HjUheld 

Holtzman 

Hobiner 

Huddles  ton 

Dcard 

Inouye 

Irwln 

Jarman 

Johnson  Calif 

Juhi'.ion.  Md. 

Johnson.  WU. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karbten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

KPlth 

Kelly 

K  Inurn 

B:ilda> 

King  Calif. 

Klrwan 

KluczyrMki 

KowaUia 

Ky! 

Liene 

L^ngen 

Lankford 

Lestnskl 

Llbonatl 

Undaay 

liOaer 

McCormack 


Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashley 

AaplnaU 

Avery 

Ayrea 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Beekworth 

Bennett.  Fla, 

BeuUey 

Blainik 

Boggs 

Bo)  and 

Boning 

Bolton 

Bowles 

Boykln 

Brademaa 

Breeding 

Brtw^'.<r 

Brooks,  T«>x 

Broom  ft  eld 

BroyhUl 


Buckley 

Burdick 

iBurke.  Ky 

Burke  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Byrnes.  Wl«. 

CahlU 

CanQeld 

Carnahan 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenowelh 

Chlperfleld 

Clark 

CoRfl 

Cohelaln 

Coiive 

Corbetl 

Cmnirr 

Cviriln 

Curils,  MaM. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dnddftrlo 

Dajnie 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delanoy 

DlnireU 

Olxon 


Donobue 
Dooley 

Djrn.  N  Y 

Downing 

Doyle 

Durham 

Dw>er 

Eklmondson 

Elliott 

FuUon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Piivo 

Flood 

Fotrarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

rm7ter 

FreUnifhuysen 

Kru-del 

Fui  ton 

Oi»na<;hrr 

Oarmuia 

Gary 

Ci'-orge 

Glalnio 

Ollbort 

Glenn 


McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Machrowlca 

Maddtn 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Maill.ard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Miller  Clem 

MlUer 

George  P. 
Millei,  N.Y. 
Miniken 
Mill? 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mors 

Multer 

Muinina 

Murphy 

Naicher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O  Brlen. 

O'lJrien. 

OTJara.  HI 

GH.ara.  Mich. 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pillion 

Pirnle 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

RandaU 

Ray 

Reus* 

Rhodes,  Pa, 


.  m. 

.  N,Y. 


Riehlman 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Rijbison 

Rodluo 

Rollers,  Colo. 

Rogers   Mass. 

Roosevelt 

RostenkoWEk; 

Saiitangelo 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teller 

Thompson.  N.J, 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

To  lief  son 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watta 

Wels 

Westland 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Wilson 

Wolf 

wnght 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alford 

AUen 

Andrews 

A.shmore 

B&uey 

Baring 

Barr 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

BUtch 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks,  La. 

Brown.  Ga. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Budge 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Church 

Collier 

Colnier 

Cook 

Cunningham 

Davl.s  Ga. 

Denton 

Dt-rwlnikl 

Devlne 

D'.T'.i,  SC. 

Dulskl 

Everett 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Forrester 


AlMt 

And«n«i. 
Minn. 

AndeifOn, 

Mont 
Auchlncloi 


NAYS— ISl 

^untaln 

Gathlngs 

Gray 

Gross 

Haley 

Hargis 

Harmon 

HarriF 

Harrison 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HiestAnd 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hull 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kilgore 
Kite  bin 

Knox 

Laird 

Laiidrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Levering 

Mcculloch 

Mc  Do  no ugh 

Mf-Gthley 

McMillan 

McSweeu 

Me\er 

Michel 

Mln^hall 

Moellei 

Moorr 

Moms  Okla. 

Morrison 

Murmv 

Nor  re  11 
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Evlns 

Fenton 

Fisher 

Gavin 

Grant 

Hays 

H  bert 

Holland 

Horan 

jTkFon 

Johnson.  Colo, 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

Lafore 


Lipscomb 

MrOovem 

Mclntlre 

Mack 

Mason 

Meader 

Mitchell 

Monapan 

Montoya 

M-^rrls.  N, 

Moulder 

N-irblad 

01!rer 

Powell 


Mex 


Roberts 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

St . George 

Saiind 

SLsV: 

Tsvlor 

TeaRue.  Tex. 

Tb'^mpson.  Lk. 

Wl  threw 

Young 


OTConskl 

Paasn^an 

Pat  man 

Pfost 

Pilcber 

Poage 

Puff 

Preston 

;■   Tenn. 
Rees.  Kans. 
i-.:.   d^-S.  Ariz. 
Riley 

R,   t-r^.  SC. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
.  Rou'ih 
Rutherford 

Savior 

Scherer 

Scott 

Shipley 

Short 

Slices 

SUer 

Si.iipson.  in. 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Va 

Steed 

Ptratton 

Tliomas 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thoiiison.  Wyo, 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wair.pler 

Wertver 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whit  ten 

WllIlRms 

WUUS 

WmsteMl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Hebert  for.  with  Mr    Brock  against. 

Mr    Keogh  fur.  with  Mr    Fisher   against. 

Mr.    Rooney    for,    with    Mr     Dent    against. 

Mr    Roberts  for.  with  Mr    Barden  fgalnst. 

Mr,    Auchlncloss    for.    with    Mr     Wl  throw 
ag  iiiist. 

Mr,  Fenton  for.  with  Mr   Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for.  with  Mr. 
AlE;er  against 

Mr.    Derounian    for,    with    Mr.    Mclntlre 
agnlnst. 

Mr    Horan  for.  with  Mr    Gnvin  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  for,  with  Mr   Moulder  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for.  with  Mr    Bonner  against.     -^ 

Mr.  Bisk  for.  with  Mr,  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  An- 
drrsp'-!  of  Minnesota  against, 

Mr    Evlns  for.  with  Mr    Mfison  against. 

Mr   Montoya  for.  with  Mr.  Young  against. 

Mr,   Morris   of   New   Mexico   for,   with  Mr, 
Burleson  against. 

Mr.  McGovcrn  for.  with  Mr    Grant  against. 

Mr    Holland  for   with  Mr    Rogers  of  Texas 
against 

Mr.   Monagan  for.  with   Mi,  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr  Oliver  with  Mr  Lafore. 

Mr,  Powell  with  Mr  Jackson. 

Mr  Diggs  with  Mr,  Norblad. 

Mr  Saund  with  Mte  St,  George. 

Mr    King  o.'  Utah   with   Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr,  COOK,  Mr,  BAILEY,  and  Mr. 
BECKER  changed  their  vote  from  'yea" 
to    nay  ' 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

GENER-^L  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr    MORGAN.      Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous    con.'^ent    that    a'l    Members 
mav  extend  thei:    remarks  m  the  Rec- 
OFn  on  the  mutual  security  bill 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  waji  no  objection. 


Barden 

Bonner 
Brock 
Bvirleson 
Coffin 


Cooley 

David,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Derounian 

DIgg* 

Dowdy 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  NON- 
REFUNDABLE    CAPFTAL     CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO  FEDERAL  NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
Mr  MILI.S  .submm-ed  a  conference  re- 
port  and   i^Utcment   on   the   bill    iH.R. 
7947)   relat.n^  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  nonrefundable  capital  contribu- 
tions   to    :?ederal    National    Mortgage 
Association. 

INCOME  1  AX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DEALERS"  RESERVES 
Mr  MIL^:^  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port  and   statement  on  the  bill   <H.R. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  been  overly  per- 
sonal in  these  remarks  about  my  friend 
Dick  Neuberger.  it  is  because  his  death 


cancer  little  more  than  a  year  ago  and  had 
sought  renomlnatlon  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, only  to  fall  vlcUm  of  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 
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8684"  to  provide  transitional  provisions 
for  the  income  tax  treatment  of  dealer 
reserve  income 


PROCEDURE  FOR  ASSESSING  CER- 
TAIN ADDITIONS  TO  TAX 
Mr  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
9660'  to  amend  section  6659' b>  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  for  aissessing  cer- 
tain additions  to  tax. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 

ORDER   ON    CALENDAR   WEDNES- 

D^   OF   NEXT   WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
next  week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


ADJOURNMENT    OVER 
Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House    adjourns    today,    it    adjourn    to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASHINGTON    METROPOLITAN 

PROBLEMS 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  be  dischart,'ed  from  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Con.  Res.  101 )  authorizing  pub- 
lic hearings  and  recommendations  on 
the  bills  S.  3193  and  H  R.  11135,  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  I  the  House  of 
Representatives  cnncu^ring  t  .  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  created  by  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  172.  agreed  to  August  29,  1957, 
IS  hereby  authorized  to  hold  public  hearings 
or.  the  bills  S  313.3  und  HR  11135.  and  Ut 
furnish  transcripts  of  such  hearings,  and 
malce  such  recommendations  as  it  sees  fit, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL    EXCISE    TAX    ON    LONG- 
DISTANCE  TELEPHONE   CALLS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  long-distance  telephone 
calls  i$  a  continuing,  discriminatory  and 
deceiitul  penalty  imposed  upon  business 
enterpri.se  and  individual  convenience. 

When  this  tax  was  levied  by  Congress 
during  World  War  II,  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  an  emergency  mea.sure  for 
the  pun>ose  of  increasing  revenues  and 
conserving  materials  that  were  needed 
for  the  war  effort.  Everyone  agreed 
that  this  tax  was  necessary  as  long  as 
the  wlir  should  last.  By  the  same  token, 
it  waa  expected  that  this  levy  would  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  possible,  once 
the  war  was  over. 

For  15  years,  however,  this  temporary 
tax  has  continued,  thereby  restricting 
the  development  of  a  communications 
system  that  is  essential  to  service  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  our  people  and  our 
economy. 

In  the  United  States,  the  telephone  Is 
a  bu.-5iness  and  social  necessity.  A  sec- 
ond telephone  is  bein^:  used  in  the  kitch- 
eiLS  of  many  American  homes  for  the 
handy  use  of  the  busy  housewife.  Out- 
dcK)r  telephone  booths  are  becoming  a 
familiar  sight  on  city  streets  and  coun- 
try highways  to  serve  the  general  pub- 
lic at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  would  be 
unable  co  service  the  needs  of  our  con- 
stituents without  the  availability  of  an 
efficiant  telephone  service.  Fortunately, 
we  are  provided  with  an  allowance  for 
this  puipose  But  if  we  had  to  pay  for 
these  toll  calls  out  of  our  own  pockets, 
we  wou-.d  immediately  feel  the  financial 
hurt  of  the  excise  tax  and  would  repeal 
it  forthwith.  It  mystifies  me  why  this 
tax  i3  still  in  effect  when  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  it. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
trraph  Co.  paid  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes  on  Us  operation.^  during  1959, 
totaling  $1,690,289,000.  Thes*  taxes 
averaged  $3  39  per  telephone  per  month. 
In  addition,  telephone  users  paid  di- 
rectly some  $600  million  in  Federal  excise 
taxe.^  This  is  double  taxation  with  a 
vengeance,  and  not  counting  the  triple 
taxation  on  a  stockholder- u.'^er. 

With  the  surplus  of  $4  billion  that  is 
anticipated  by  the  US  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  it  is  clear  that  the  wartime  tele- 
phone excise  tax  is  now  a  matter  of 
habit  and  not  necp.s.sity  Its  repeal  will 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
still  en.ioy  a  substantial  surplus  of  reve- 
nues over  expenditures. 

We  must  caution  the  States  that  the 
Con!}re;s  does  not  intend  to  remove  this 
tax  so  that  State  lesislatures  may  reim- 
pose  It  for  their  own  purposes.  Business- 
men and  individuals-alike  must  have  re- 
lief from  the  punitive  excise  tax  on  lo- 
cal and  long-distance  service. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  all  telephone  serv- 
ice, affective  July  1.  1960. 

I  believe  that  the  lifting  of  this  bur- 
den will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  every 
business  enterpri.se  and  to  most  indi- 
viduals. 

MY  Fl^lIEND  DICK  NEL^ERGER 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  two  instances  in  the  body  of 


the  RECORn^nd   to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  coworker  from  Oregon.  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neubercer.  died  March 
9.  1960.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  realize 
that  he  is  in  fact  gone  from  this  earth. 
So  many  of  our  mutual  projects  continue 
to  come  to  my  attention.  I  miss  his  wise 
counsel  and  friendly  cooperation. 

Dick's  great  public  services  are  fully 
discussed  in  the  editorials  and  articles 
which  follow  these  remarks  I  am  going 
to  record  here  a  few  personal  facts  about 
my  friendship  with  him. 

Long  before  I  met  Dick  I  had  heard 
about  him.  I  was  a  student  in  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  High  School  in  Eugene 
when  he  was  a  student  under  Wayne 
Morse,  among  other  professors,  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  I  knew  of  him  as 
a  fearless,  brilliant  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Daily  Emerald,  th^- student  newspaper. 
Later  when  I  came  home  from  college 
in  the  east  I  would  talk  about  Dick  Neu- 
berger's  latest  exploits  with  Bill  Tugman. 
longtime  editor  of  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  and  more  recently  editor-pub- 
lisher of  the  Port  Umpqua.  Reedsport. 
Oreg.,  Courier. 

•  Dick  ought  to  get  married,  "  Bill  often 
told  me.  This  was  his  .solution,  in  part 
anyway,  for  Dicks  many  and  in  his  opin- 
ion somewhat  outrageous  crusades. 
Later  Dick  met  and  married  a  school- 
teacher by  the  name  of  Maurine  Brown. 
Then  two  crusaders  fought  together  for 
what  they  believed  riu'ht. 

Like  millions  of  Americans.  I  read 
Dick's  articles  in  manj'  of  the  leading 
national  magazines.  We  bought  some  of 
his  books  for  our  oldest  boy.  Don.  He 
found  them  fa.'^cinating 

Late  in  1951  my  work  with  the  .Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Sur\-ey  of  the  Le- 
gal Profession,  with  headquarters  in  Bos- 
ton, came  to  a  close  Malcolm  Bauer,  a 
friend  from  the  days  when  he  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  Eugene  Regi.ster-Guard, 
was  in  Cambridge  as  a  Nieman  fellow- 
He  told  me  that  Dirk  Neuberger  and 
Monroe  Sweetland  were  the»  leading 
Democratic  p>oliticians  in  Oregon. 

I  wrote  Dick  a  letter  and  received  a 
very  friendly  respon.se  When  I  returned 
to  Oregon,  Dick  and  Maurine  surprised 
me  by  having  Oregon's  leading  Etemo- 
crats  over  to  their  home  in  Portland  and 
all  in  my  honor.  Dicks  conversation 
then,  as  always,  showed  his  wealth  of 
pertinent  data,  his  keen  analytical 
powers,  and  his  deep  concern  for  the 
people  involved. 

In  1952,  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, my  la4'  partner  in  Eugene  was 
forced,  by  angry  Republican  clients  of 
his.  to  sever  his  connections  with  me  be- 
cause of  an  incident  involving  my  public 
protest  about  the  Vice  Presidential  Re- 
pubhcan  candidate  and  his  private  fund. 
This  action  made  Dick  Neuberger  Indig- 
nant. He  offered  his  personal  assistance 
as  a  member  of  the  State  legislature. 

In  1953.  as  I  was  beginning  to  estab- 
lish my  law  practice,  Dick  decided  he 
would  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate.     It  was  a 
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gamble,  despite  the  support  of  his  many 
friends  and  admirers.  The  incumbent, 
Senator  Guy  Cordon,  was  no  pushover. 

That  spring  my  wife.  Priscilla,  and  I 
were  driving  back  from  Portland  one 
day  The  discussion  turned  to  how  I 
couid  help  Dick.  I  had  been  planning 
to  run  for  Congress  ever  since  the 
eighth  grade.  That  was  the  year  the 
mortgage  was  foreclosed  on  my  folk  s 
home  and  the  year  I  read  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens    autoblogriphy.  ^    ^      , 

PrlsclUa  and  !l  concluded  that  I  could 
best  help  Dick  by  filing  for  the  Fourth 
District  seat,  although  this  was  2  or  4 
vears  ahead  of  my  personal  timetable. 
Dick  and  I  did  a  lot  of  campaigning 
together  I  never  stopped  admiring  his 
tremendous  learning,  his  quick  mmd, 
and  his  real  humility.  It  was  a  won- 
derful apprenticeship  for  me  as  a  poU- 

ttici&xi 

I  lost  by  IS.ObO  votes  in  1954  but  came 
closer  than  any  Democrat  had  done  in 
previous  contests.  Dick  won.  after  2 
days  of  anxious  tallying,  by  around 
2  000  votes,  about  one  vote  for  every 
Orepon  precinct.  Great  was  the  rejoic- 
ing. He  was  the  first  Democratic  Sena- 
tor from  Oregipn  In  40  years. 

When  I  ran  again  In  1956  Dick 
stumped  my  district  and  helped  me  in 
many  ways,  this  time  I  won  by  4.500 
votes  the  first  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  sovjthwestern  Oregon  In  75 
years.  The  help  given  to  me  by  Dick, 
by  Wayne  Morse,  and  by  many  others 
made  the  diffe^-ence. 

No  man  ever  gave  more  of  hunsell 
to  his  friends  than  did  Dick  Neuberger. 
When  I  came  to  Washington,  DC,  in 
December  of  1956.  Dick  gave  me  and  my 
staff  working  space  In  his  office  for  2 
weeks  prior  Uf  the  swearing  in  of  the 
new  Congress,  j  It  was  a  typical  unselfish 
gesture  for  him. 

During  the  ^est  of  the  time  I  was  to 
work  with  Ehck  in  the  Congress  for  Ore- 
gon and  the  Nition,  I  came  to  appreciate 
his  friendship  even  more. 

We  kept  in  I  close  touch  by  telephone. 
Sometimes  I  \ialked  over  to  the  Senate 
to  talk  with  ^Im  or  to  have  lunch.  It 
was  a  collaboration  I  enjoyed,  greatly 
valued  and  will  always  cherish  In  my 
memory. 

Three  days  before  Dick  was  stricken 
he  called  me  from  Portland  We  talked 
for  about  20  minutes.  He  told  me  he 
planned  to  remain  In  Oregon  until  after 
the  Easter  reicess.  With  real  concern, 
I  told  him.  "Take  care  of  yourself."  He 
said  he  would  and  not  to  worry  and 
added,  as  he  always  did.  'Give  our  love 
to  Priscilla  an^  the  children." 

Four  days  after  that  conversation  Dick 
was  dead.  He  left  us  a  rich  heritage  of 
a  superb  mind  and  a  warm  heart.  He 
never  thought  of  himself  as  a  'big  shot." 
He  was  always  willing  to  grant,  "I  may 
be  wrong."  Service  in  public  office  to 
Dick  was  a  privilege,  a  duty  and  a  chal- 
lenge. 

The  Lord  gave  me,  and  many  others, 
a  good  friend  in  Dick  Neuberger.  The 
example  of  his  life,  so  well  attested  in 
the  following  articles,  serves  as  a  stand- 
ard and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
seek  to  carry  on  his  enlightened  devotion 
to  our  great  Nation  and  Its  system  of 
self  -government. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  been  overly  per- 
sonal in  these  remarks  about  my  friend 
Dick  Neuberger,  it  is  because  his  death 
was  a  very  per.sonal  loss  to  me.  Some 
people  corne  to  Washington  to  grow,  oth- 
ers to  swell,  according  to  a  well -known 
adage.  Dick  grew.  H^s  friends  were 
many.  I  thank  God  that  I  was  one  of 
them 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   10,  1960) 

RiCHAED  L.  NErTBERGEK 

When  the  tall  young  man  from  Oregon 
took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  US. 
Senate  on  January  3,  1955,  he  was  far  bet- 
ter known  throughout  the  country  as  a 
writer  and  crusading  conservationist  than 
as  a  political  personality.  When  untimely 
death  took  him  yesterday  at  the  age  of  47 
his  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
and  spirit  had  achieved  for  him  in  those  5 
short  years  a  secure  eminence  of  stature  as 
a  Senator. 

It  U  difficult  to  write  of  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger  in    the   past    tense.     His   enthusiasm 
and    sincerity,    his    undevlating    conscience 
and  his  high  sense   of  public  service  com- 
bined   to   make    him    not   only    one   of   the 
most  respected   Members  of  the  Senate  but 
also  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  vital. 
His  powerful   pen   and   hU  persuasive  voice 
gave  life  and  point  to  many  Issues— notably 
improvement   of  the   legislative   process  and 
preservation    of    this    couitry's    dwindling 
natural  and  scenic  resources^-that  brought 
him  Into  conflict  with  interests  that  a  lesser 
politician  would  have  been  afraid  to  offend 
One  of  his  current  projects  dearest  to  Sen- 
ator   Neuberger -s    heart    was    enactment    of 
legislation  to  establish  as  a  national  seashore 
preserve     a    magnificent    stretch    of    Pacific 
beachlaiid  in  his  native  State,  known  as  the 
Oregon  Dunes.    No  more  fitting  tribute  could 
be  paid  him  by  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  to  adopt  the  Neu- 
berger bill  that  would  set  aside  forever  this 
area  in  memory  of  a  fine  legislator  and  great 
outdoorsman  who  was  determined  that  fu- 
ture  generations  should  share  In  the  great 
natural    heritage    of    this    country    that    he 
knew  so  well  and  loved. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mar. 
10,  1960) 
Senator    Neubercer's    Untimely    Death 
The   death  of   Richard   Neuberger   is   par- 
ticularly poignant.     A  man  In  his  vigorous 
and  youthful  prime,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  recently  recovered  from  an  op- 
eration   for    cancer.     Tlie    malignancy    had 
been  arrested,  and  he  was  preparing  to  run 
for  reelection  In  the  fall.     Moreover,  he  had 
been  for  many  years  a  tireless  advocate  of 
ereater    Federal    spending    on    medical    re- 
search both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
in  the  press. 

senator  Neuberger  was  a  man  steeped  In 
the  tradition  of  Western  liberalism,  a  tradi- 
tion which  can  boast  many  famous  names 
in  American  political  history.  But  his 
style  was  entirely  his  own— freewheeling, 
outspoken,  dedicated,  sometimes  even  brash, 
although  the  brashness  gave  way  to  a  reflec- 
tive maturity  In  the  last  few  years.  And 
the  fact  that  he  was  Oregon's  first  Democrat 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  40  years  speaks 
loudly  for  his  personal  magnetism  and  for 
the  reality  of  his  representation  His  Is  a 
most  regretted  loss  to  the  Northwest  and  to 
American  public  life  In  general. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar  10,  1960] 
Richard  L.  Neuberger 
The  Senate  has  lost  an  extraordinarily 
useful  constructive,  and  Independent-mind- 
ed Member  In  the  death  of  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger, of  Oregon.  There  Is  extra  pathoe  to 
Senator  Neuberger's  death  in  that  he  had 
apparently    withstood    a     long    siege     with 


cancer  little  more  than  a  year  ago  and  had 
sought  renomlnation  in  the  Democratic  prl- 
man.-,  only  to  faU  victim  of  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

Always  a  liberal  by  conviction.  Dick  Neu- 
berger was  a  provocative  and  controversial 
figure  when  in  1954  he  became  the  first 
Democratic  Senator  elected  from  Oregon  In 
40  years.  He  had  been  a  prolific  author  on 
political  science  subjects  as  well  as  about 
his  beloved  Northwest,  and  he  had  consti- 
tuted a  team  with  his  attractive  wife. 
Maurine.  in  the  Oregon  Legislature.  U  he 
wore  his  principles  on  his  sleeve  and  tended 
a  bit  toward  prudishne.ss  when  he  came  to 
Washington,  he  soon  rejected  the  doctrinaire 
approach.  He  was  as  ready  to  oppwDse  what 
he  regarded  as  the  preconceived  notions  of 
his  liberal  friends  as  to  strike  at  entrenched 
reaction. 

The  result  w;is  that  he  was  regarded  with 
respect  and  affection  even  by  those  he  op- 
posed, and  his  analytical  quality  sometimes 
provided  a  catalyst  in  the  Senate.  Par- 
ticularly after  his  cancer  operation  he  de- 
veloped a  rare  humanitarian  gentleness, 
manifested  In  his  personal  relationships  as 
well  as  in  his  Interest  In  health  legislation. 
One  of  his  great  regrets  was  the  feud  prose- 
cuted bv  his  Oregon  colleague.  Senator 
Morse.  Withal  he  was  a  man  of  much  cour- 
age, not  hesitating  to  criticize  ethical  stand- 
ards in  Congress  and  to  stand  up  virtually 
alone   when   he    thought   he   was   right. 

Dick  Neuberger  contributed  significantly 
to  the  popularizing  of  conservation  and  en- 
lightened resources  development,  to  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  political  structure  and  to 
such  specific  measures  as  the  bill  to  save 
disappearing  shorelines  and  the  billboard 
ban  on  interstate  highways.  He  served  his 
State  and  country  with  integrity  and  devo- 
tion which  were  appreciated  In  Oregon  as 
well  as  in  Washington.  His  wife,  who  shared 
his  views  and  worked  closely  with  him. 
would  make  an  admirable  successor  In  the 
Senate. 

[Prom   the  St    Louis    (Mo  )    Post-Dispatch  1 
Senator  NE^'BERGER 
The  untimely  death  of  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger.  of  Oregon,  deprives  not  only  his 
State   but   the   Nation  of  a   valuable    public 
servant      At  4!    the  Journalist  and  student 
of    politics    made    political    history    himself 
by  becoming  Oregon's  first  Democratic  Sen- 
ator in  years:   and  it  was  his  election  that 
switched  the  Senate  majority  from  Repub- 
lican to  Democratic  after  2  brief  years  of  the 
Elsenhower     administration.       He     quickly 
proved  himself  a  stalwart  liberal  though  not 
a  doctrinaire  Democrat:  he  consistently  sup- 
ported the  administration  on  foreign  policy 
issues,  fiscal,  and  monetary  policy.     Then   a 
little    over    a   year    ago.   cancer   struck    him 
down      He    recovered    sufficiently    to    return 
to  Washington  for  a  time,  devoting  himself 
appropriately  to  the  fight  for  funds  for  med- 
ical   research.     Yet    now    at    47    a    cerebral 
hemorrhage   has    ended   a   promising   career. 
The  best  measure  of  his  quality  Is  that  after 
winnlne  election   in   1954  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins  he  was  entering  this  year's  cam- 
paign with  virtually  no  opposition  to  his  re- 
election.    The  Nation  will  miss  him. 


I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  11,  19601 
Death's  Second  Call 

The  face  of  death  was  no  stranger  to  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neuberger.  He  had  gazed 
Into  It  m  1958,  when  he  was  Informed  he  had 
cancer  and  that  the  cancer  had  spread 

"In  those  first  hours,"  the  Senator  re- 
ported later  in  Harper's  magazine,  "I  never 
thought  of  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  of  my 
bank  account,  or  of  the  destiny  of  the 
free  world.  I  worried  over  my  cat.  Mullet. 
Who  would  take  care  of  him'  "What  would 
happen  to  my  wife  when  I  was  gone.  And 
how  would  It  feel  to  die?" 
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Be    n«Tcr   knew;    he   never 
the  cooMt  0»»*  foHowed   a 
rtMu^  UlsU  strucfc  him  on  Tueaday  afteraooo. 

But  he  had  meanwhile  learned  sometiilnc 
elee:  how  to  conquer  lear.  1mm*  to  figbt  to«ck 
as&Uwt  grijn  odds,  hcnr  to  accept  tike  svMkleii. 
derafitating  proof  of  mortainy  and  g/a  oo 
from  tbere.  NoC  ercn  destli  eoold  take  Votkt 
away  froen  Dick  Neuberger 


txxjBt      [ytxmi  tbe  MorUrwcat  Rvrallte.   April    iMO| 


[P^om  the  Chicago  Dairy  Nc-^ts.  Mar  11,  WW? 

SZMATOR    NSXrBKRGXB 

SoBoetlmes  ooe  might  think  it  waa  a  rule 
ot  the  unlTerse  that  the  avera^  man  tnay 
accompllah  CMily  so  much  in  a  hXetlme. 
Meet  oif  ua  struggie  along  to  our  3  score  and 
10  without  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  achlevementa  of  U.S.  Senator  Richard 
Lewis  Neuberger.  Oreyon  Demcx;rat,  at  hia 
untimely  death  this  week  at  47. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  at 
29.  a  praUlic  writer,  lecturer,  hlatorian.  world 
traveler,  dedicated  proponent  of  -onaerva- 
tiCKi.  hia  Qaiue  burned  brightly  while  it 
lasted. 

Hla  BtM  *%ct:  tn  the  V3.  Senate,  beginning 
in  lda4.  waa  complicated  by  the  rancoroua 
attacks  of  hia  senior  colleasrue.  Wat^e  L. 
Moasx.  In  this,  as  in  oeher  matters,  he  con- 
ducted himselX  with  du^nity  and  cocopetence. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a  superior  man. 

[From   the  Northern   Virginia   Sun.  Max.   10. 

19«0' 
A    Symjiol    of    Young    C'  uaAiiE,    Lnttlixct: 

SEMATOa     RlCH.VilD     NlTBERGEa 

The  sudden,  tragic  death  of  Or^kjon  i 
young  Senator  Richard  Neubtrger.  will  be 
moiurned  far  beyond  the  bt  rders  of  his  native 
State.  For  the  things  ti-i.^t  Dick  Neuberger 
foiigbt  for  hold  a  special  value  and  a  hi.?her 
meaning  for  mankli.d  everywhere  human 
rights  and  the  betterment  f  the  let  of  his 
felk.w  men. 

A  successful  writer.  Democrat  Neuberger 
\>.' u.^  .i'T.ic'eci  to  p<~illtics  by  his  aclniiration 
for  the  late  George  W.  Norria,  Nebraaita's 
Republican  liberal  Senator.  Together  with 
his  wife.  Maur'ne.  he  served  In  the  Oregon 
Legislature  as  the  Jone  Democrat  in  a  Re- 
piibliran  State  senate  He  was  the  first 
Oregon  Democrat  to  be  elected  to  the  US. 
Senate  since  1914.  But  Dirk  Nt^uberger  was 
a  Democrat  In  the  broader  ?en.<;e  and  so  well 
did  he  .serve  hts  State  that  he  was  facing  no 
senous  oppos;'ion  in  h:.s  f.jrthco.Tiir.g  re- 
election 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  he  waa 
assured  he  had  conquered  the  cancer  for 
which  he  had  been  operated  on  in  1368. 
His  pergonal  stru^tgle  against  this  dread  dis- 
ease won  him  respect  and  admiration 
throughout  the  Nation  and  he  used  his  own 
experience  and  his  position  as  Senator  to 
campaign  successfully  fur  vastly  increased 
medical  research. 

Following  his  cancer  operation,  he  wrrte: 
'  A  bru-ih  with  carxer  tends  to  place  many 
tilings  in  true  perspective  •  •  •  old  an- 
tagonisnas  fade  aw.ty  I  can  no  long-^r  trans- 
form political  disagreements  into  any  feel- 
ings of  personal  malice  When  one  is 
grateful  to  be  alive,  i-  is  difflcurt  to  dislike 
a  fellow  hiim.i:.  b^ir.g. 

Few  many  .\merlcan8.  Senator  Neuberger 
symbolized  young  courage  and  intellect  and  a 
dedication  to  his  convictions  that  were  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  political  democracy. 
He  was  also  a  vlgoroiis  advocate  for  con- 
serving the  Nation's  naturai  resources  axul 
Sen.ator  Muce  MA.vsFiiia  s  announcement  of 
a  bill  to  name  tii«  proposed  Oregon  Dunea 
National  Park  for  Senator  Neuberger  would 
seem  a  fltUng  tribute  to  the  memory  erf  a 
courageous  heart  who.  In  the  wirda  of  Mr. 
MAiisn«Li>,  was   'a  star  whose  light  remaina." 


By  fh«  ttme  yoa  read  thl*.  tbc  abock.  the 
□acanorlala  and  tb*  outcry  arer  the  ;)«Bstng 
at  Ore9Xt*a  Sen&tcr  Rlebard  L.  Neuberger 
will  be.  In  coDBldcrable  measure,  things  of 
the  past. 

But  the  sense  of  loss  wUI  remain  for  some 
time,  partly  because  Mr  Neuberger.  like 
F  D  Roosevelt,  had  a  gift  f  t  makir.e;  him- 
self known  to  tbousands  on  a  deepJy  per- 
S(.j:ial  basis 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  loss  will  be  felt 
In  a  number  of  practical,  everyday  ways. 
He  \was  the  principal  Senate  champion  of 
the  regional  ptjwer  corporation  bill,  the  des- 
tiny of  which  he  was  carefully  gtildlng 
thr  )Ugh  the  Congress.  From  his  key  position 
on  in^.port.int  Senate  cuounittefs.  he  waa 
uniquely  fttled  to  find  the  difa».ult  .uiswera 
to  Istues  between  power  and  Haheries.  be- 
tween upriver  and  dowt. river  interests. 

The  patient  statesmanship  required  to 
save  the  public  interest  in  matters  of  re- 
sourae  development  la  an  exercise  taxing 
jf  the  greatest  energies.  Many  will  remem- 
ber h  jw  Senator  Neuberger  took  the  time 
uut  to  barnstorm  his  State  In  a  series  of 
debates  over  a  proposed  partnership  sellout 
•f   the   John    Day   Dam.   and   how   he   won. 

Tl>e  skills  and  abilities  to  do  these  things 
are  rare. 


[P»om  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Mar.  11. 
19601 

Thk  Max  Who  Oarw 

It  1^  a  tragic  loss  tri  the  rountry  that  ft  man 
nit»  Senator  Richard  Neub»Tger,  of  Oregon, 
3h  uld  have  been  fafaliy  stricken  whea  he 
was  only  47  years  old.  and  when  he  had 
apnnrer.tlv  won  a  long  and  iiarJ  battle 
.TgiiBs*    -ancer 

.Vesiberger  waa  n  man  who  grew  with  every 
diy'i  ex  peri  en'  e  in  pu'^llc  life  A  dnren 
years  ig^  he  w:vs  :n  editorial  writer  with  a 
crvi^ader'a  Zf»al  To  him  then  everything 
seerned  either  black  r,r  white.  But  hl.s  sxpe- 
rlen^ea  In  politics,  and  p:art1cularly  after  he 
went  'o  Washington,  led  him  to  see  that  on 
moi(  l.ssues  there  were  only  varying  shades  of 
gray.  His  '.lews  were  greatly  tempered 
throiigh  his  coi;ta<n«  with  men  of  different 
opinions  .and  he  waa  quirk  to  take  advantage 
f  *he;r  knowledge. 

TtKwe  who  knew  him  well  found  him  a 
better  companion  and  far  more  interesting 
than  when  he  was  s<:>  violently  partisan  on 
maaf  public  ickiues.  His  untimely  death  has 
tjjten  from  the  Seuate  a  man  »ith  unusual 
promise. 


[From    the    Washington    Team-^ter,    Mar.    11, 

19601 

DcK   Nrtn'zacFa's   Fiwal   Remakks — Air 
OFPORftwiTT   To  .Se«\a 

"Why  not  utilize  the  enthusiasm  and 
talents  of  Amerlrnn  youth  to  heTp  sell 
d»*Tn<>rriry  abroad''  Repre«;pn'^ri»tv»  Hunut 
RETT*?,  f  Wisconsin,  has  l:!tro<!'ir*»<1  '.•'el<:- 
!atl'  n  to  help  ftccomp!l.«h  this  purpowe  He 
propfi^f»5  a  noneovt'rnmt'n'a!  'tu  1v  '  *he 
advisability  and  practicability  of  rstabUah- 
tng  a  point  4  Youth  Corps  through  which 
Toun^  men  and  women  might  serve  around 
the  world  m  U  .S  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gramB.  I  have  Intrxlticet'  Identical  legis- 
lation In  the  Senate. 

•'Such  I  proBTam  could  well  be  a  power- 
ful ft>rre  for  !ncrea.«ed  W'>rld  understanding. 
It  wovild  .add  m.'.npower  to  carry  out  eco- 
nomic pr  gr.ims  m  underdeveloped  nations. 
personanv  .irrpialnt  citizens  tn  other  lands 
of  Airerlc.m  tdeais  and  a.<?ptratlons.  and  pro- 
vide American  young  peopje  with  an  op- 
portitnity  to  serve  their  country  m  a  stimu- 
lating fashion.  One  of  the  questions  to  be 
cudsldered  in  the  su^ested  study  is  wtkether 


aeryUx  in  the  corps  should  be  considered  la 

.s.ttlsfying  military  service  obllgatloua.  In 
'h'--  '.•urrent  c  'Id  wj.r  we  need  per*' .ri.s  with 
U.i.'  ablTUy  to  set  up  a  rural  schorj!  !n  the 
ni.Tgle  as  wrll  as  those  with  knawledRe  of 
how  »o  or>e'-i'»  *  m»c'>lT>eirun  How  cruld 
we  better  explain  the  United  St.itea  ;:.  i  lu 
desire  for  -.vorld  peace  than  thro'igh  sending 
to  aid  needy  oationa  a*ir  nioet  vaiua'.le 
commodity — our   youth." 

The  above  psirs^j^japhs  are  excerpted  from 
what  win  prob.ib'y  be  the  hust  edition  of 
"Wa?hIngton  Calling,"  \olume  C.  No  ?»  r^  col- 
umn to  the  Oregon  crynstltuents  of  the  late 
Senator  Richard  I,  Neuberger  He  pn^wed 
away  earlv   ^.ednesday  morning  at  age  47. 

N<rt  only  will  yoir  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Teams'er  miaa  iMck  Ne  jberger  as  a 
friend  in  tiie  writing  trade,  but  the  Sta'e 
of  Oregun.  and  Indeed,  the  N.itl'>n  will  be 
the  worse  ofT  for  his  untimely  dnn  .se 

He  was  on  his  sixth  year  In  the  Senate  and 
gearing  for  reelection  His  lore  of  Oregon 
aiKl  the  whole  Pacific  Norttawevt  Is  reflected 
In  his  abundant  writings  and  his  progres- 
sive  voting  record    in   Cnntn'eaa. 

We  certainly  don  t  advo<  ate  that  Congreaa 
can  stand  more  journalists  in  its  hallowed 
Hails,  but  we  do  believe  that  Neuberger  waa 
a  credit  to  hla  first  profession  and  a  real 
champion  In  everv  sense  of  the  word  for  his 
home  State  H<'  loved  Its  prr^pi^  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets.  Its  whtetHnR  winds  on 
the  hlllsldea;  Its  ever-changing  climate, 
beauty  and    r,.»tl-,  e   warm'h 

And  as  an  Or'  gonl.in  he  wa?  a  good  neigh- 
bor U>  Wuihington.  Rest  of  til,  he  was  a 
true  friend  of  the  aorklugm  in  and  his 
familj. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Mar    10.  UWO! 

Man  Who  DidnT  Comx  Back 

(By  Ed  Koterba) 

Tf  waa  as  ke  had  left  It  6  weeks  before.  It 
was  a  private  office  c^esk  laden  with  Impedi- 
mentla  that  told  much  of  his  character — the 
tiny  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  4  H  em- 
blem fused  into  a  glass  paperweight,  the  little 
felt  donkey,  the  loaded  desk  calendar  wtlh 
speaking  dates  into  April,  and  the  books  he 
had  read  or  left  unread 

This  man  of  47  years  had  no  reason  to 
believe  b«  wouldn't  return  from  Portland 
to  his  senatorial  ofllce  80<jn,  despite  the  w.rda 
in  the  eulogy  by  Oregon's  other  Senator  that 
'TJIck  Neuberger  knew  death  waa  not  long 
away   •    •   •," 

The  heavy  leather  desk  chair  of  Richard 
L.  Neub<  rtrer  was  «vml>"ltcanv  furi.ed  to- 
ward his  typewriter,  a  machine  rarely  found 
In  the  private  ofBce  of  a  UjS  Senator. 

He  was  a  prodigious  writer.  After  his 
cancer  operation,  his  staff  knew  he  must 
rest.  They  rolled  In  a  long  black  leather 
couch  and  set  It  in  his  room  behind  the 
desk 

And  now  Mary  Jane  Cor.  his  receptionist. 
was  saying  1  '"He  never  need  't  •  •  •  In- 
stead of  resting    he'd   be  a*    the  ty;.ewTiter.~ 

Under  the  glass  top  the  Senate >r  had 
slipped  a  solitary  entry,  a  bilLfoid-siae  pic- 
ture of  an  attractive  woman,  with  hex  name 
typed  In  capital  letters  In  the  bottom  margin. 
Maiirtnc 

Along  the  wall  there  were  the  customary 
celebtltles  with  penned  personal  notes,  but 
the  prominent  spots  went  to  his  fnmlly. 
There  was  a  picture  of  two  of  his  niecee 
and  one  of  the  family  cat.  Muffet.  a   Manx 

Even  for  those  who  simply  passed  b>  room 
115  there  was  a  strong  display  of  his  per- 
sonality, his  philosophy.  He  had  fought  to 
save  the  vast  resources  of  the  Northwest's 
great  mrtdoors  and  there  on  the  outside 
door  hung  a  framed  color  photograph  of 
Mount  H  x)d  with  lone -stemmed  pink  rhodo- 
Jcndruns  in  the  sloping  foregroiuul. 


The  book  on  the  center  of  his  desk  re- 
mained as  he  had  cksed  It— "America's  Won- 
derland—The National  Parks,"  It  was  one 
of  the  last  books  he  had  reviewed  for  the 
New  York  Times, 

Strangely  enough,  what  Senator  Neuberger 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  In  life  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  in  death.  He  had 
stayed— at  least,  temporarily— the  harangue 
and  anger  of  a  Chamber  torn  against  Itself. 
For  3  4  hours  the  men  and  a  lady  of  the 
Senate  laid  aside  the  blckerlnc  on  civil  rights 
to  praise,  as  one,  the  works  of  the  colleague 
who  had  now  gone  on  to  other  things.  And 
then  they  adjourned. 

The  sudden  passing  of  Senator  Neuberger 
also  brought  to  an  end  the  personal  and 
painful  assault  against  him  by  the  colleague 
of  his  own  State 

Now  Senator  Wayne  Morse  droned  on  In 
eulogy  for  25  minutes.  Before  closing,  how- 
ever Senator  MORSE  observed  that  when  Dick 
Neuberger  left  Washington  for  a  rest  In  Port- 
land the  young  Senator  must  have  felt  he 
would  never  return— that  he  was  going  to 
die  soon. 

But  even  In  death  Senator  Neuberger  dis- 
agreed with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
For  on  the  Senator's  date  calendar  stands 
this  entry  1   "Talk  on  cancer,  luncheon.  Fri- 
day, April  1,  Philadelphia  " 

[From   the  Trainman   News.   Mar     14,    1960] 
He  Will  Be    Mi.ssed 

Senator  Richard  L  Neubergers  untimely 
death  at  the  age  of  47  represenU  a  deep 
loss  for  the  entire  Nation  He  was  a  battler 
for  Justice  for  all  who  make  up  our  citi- 
zenry, 

A  dedicated  proponent  of  liberalism,  he 
also  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  bolster  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  little  fellow. 

The  Oregon  Democrat  many  times  was 
found  on  the  firing  line  for  organized  labor. 
He  delivered  his  abilities  to  other  causes 
which  to  him  represented  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness. 

Senator  Neuberger  will  be  missed  on  the 
national  scene. 


right  to  enjoy  the  huge  power  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  he  was  a  writer  made  him 
particularly  articulate.  Thus,  he  conveyed 
In  terms  that  people  could  understand  ef- 
fectively the  story  of  this  Nation's  resources. 
Unfortunately  for  him.  he  was  not  old 
enough  In  the  1930s  to  be  a  part  of  the 
huge  governmental  resource  programs  of 
that  day.  Many  had  been  undertaken  and 
even  completed  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  work  in  their  behalf.  Yet,  he  was  able 
to  appreciate,  after  the  development,  their 
Importance  to  the  American  people,  and. 
thus,  write  ably  about  them  In  proposing 
programs  which  are  yet  to  come.  The  things 
that  he  has  been  writing  and  saying  since 
World  War  II  will  come  to  pass  as  the  years 
go  on  and  they  will  take  place  because  of 
what  he  did  and  how  he  wrote  before  his 
death. 


IFrom  lUE  News.  Mar.  14,  19601 


[Prom  the  Watertown    (NY  )    Daily  Times, 

Mar.   10,   19601 

Richard  L.  Neubkrcee 

The  able  newspaperman  who  became  Ore- 
gon's Junior  Senator.  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 
died  unexpectedly  early  today  at  his  home 
In  Portland.  Oreg  Having  won  sensationally 
In  1954  as  a  Democrat  from  a  Republican 
State.  Senator  Neuberger  had  filed  only  last 
week  his  Intentions  of  seeking  reelection 
He  siiffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  following 
several  weeks  of  illness  when  he  had  been 
beset  by  a  series  of  virus  Infections 

At  the  age  of  47.  Senator  Neuberger  has 
been  a  most  wholesome  influence  during  the 
last  6  years  of  his  life  as  a  U:S.  Senator 
and  also  In  the  20  or  so  years  before  In  which 
he  was  a  prominent  writer  lor  newspapers 
and  magazines  His  Interests  primarily  were 
In  the  conservation  of  natural  and  human 
resources.  As  a  resident  of  the  Far  West,  he 
believed  sincerely  In  the  public  protection 
of  the  forests,  the  waters  and  the  growing 
foods,  whether  they  were  on  land  or  the  fish 
of  the  seas  Hl#  writings  on  these  subjects, 
as  well  as  his  advocacy  of  these  conservation 
matters,  in  the  US.  Senate,  will  be  of  great 
value  as  the  years  go  on  In  the  development 
of  a  sound  conservation  policy. 

As  a  believer  In  the  public's  ownership 
of  the  resources,  he  was  particularly  effec- 
tive In  publicizing  the  hydroelectric  power 
developments  of  the  Northwest.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  public  development 
of  atomic  energy.  He  genuinely  considered 
that  the  American  citizen  had  the  primary 


Necbercer  Moltrned  by  rUE 
When  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Oregon,  died  last  week  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  the  labor  movement  "lost  an 
Invaluable  friend,  counselor,  and  brother." 
lUE  President  James  B.  Carey  wrote  Mrs 
Neuberger. 

(As  a  long-time  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  AFL-CIO.  Neuberger  was  a 
fellow  unionist.) 

The  widow  of  the  man  mourned  by  the 
Nation's  workers,  whose  welfare  he  served 
with  unique  Idealism  and  selfless  devotion. 
Is  expected  to  pick  up  where  her  crusading 
husband  left  off. 

However,  she  will  not  be  able  to  fill  out  her 
husbands  term  Although  recommended  by 
the  suite  Democratic  organization,  Mrs, 
Neuberger  will  not  be  appointed  by  Oregon's 
Republican  Governor.  Governor  Hatfield  has 
said  he  will  not  appoint  anyone  who  Is  an 
active  candidate  for  the  full  term. 

Mrs.  Neuberger.  who  built  up  a  dlstln- 
qulshed  record  during  three  terms  as  a  State 
representative,  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

Carey  wrote  the  Senator's  widow  i  "More 
than  words  can  convey.  I  feel  a  deep  personal 
loss  in  Dick  Neuberger's  death:  and  the 
Democratic  labor  movement,  I  know,  must 
also  feel  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement. 

"Dick's  passing  is  a  tragic  loss  for  the 
U.8.  Senate  and  for  the  American  people, 
particularly  the  Nation's  working  men  and 
women  whose  welfare  he  served  with  unique 
idealism  and  selfless  devotion. 

•Dick  surely  was  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  articulate  liberals  of  our  time,  but  most 
Important  this  liberalism  was  animated  not 
only  by  logic,  reason,  and  vision,  but  also 
by  a  pervading  compassion  and  humanitar- 
lanlsm  He  was  his  brother's  keeper  and 
he  loved  his  fellow  man.  as  his  writings  so 
frequently  revealed  He  felt  a  debt  not 
alone  to  his  country  and  to  the  world  he 
lived  In  but  also  to  the  generations  to 
pome— the  children,  the  men  and  womeii 
who  will  inherit  the  world  we  build.   •    ' 

"We  of  the  labor  movement  have  lost  an 
invaluable  friend,  counselor,  and  brother. 
The  Nation  has  lost  a  superb  leader  en- 
dowed with  the  rarest  qualities  of  heart.  In- 
sight, and  devotion;  to  Justice,  human  dig- 
nity   and  the  brotherhood  of   man, 

••Dick  Neuberger  made  our  world  a  finer 
and  more  promising  place  to  live  ini  hs 
departure  from  our  ranks  should  inspire  us 
to  more  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  causes  of 
fraternity  and  economic  democracy  to  which 
he-devoted  his  fertile  mind  and  great  heart. 

[From  the  Englnemen's  Press,  Mar.  18,  1960] 

OREGON'S    UBERAL    NEUBERGER    DIES 

PORTLAND,  OREG— Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger, long  a  supporter  of  liberal  legislation 


and  an  ardent  backer  of  equal  rights  for  the 
laboring  man,  died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
at  his  home  on  Mf.rch  9,  1960 

Neuberger  made  political  history  in  1954 
when  he  became  the  first  Oregon  Democrat 
to  be  elected  to  tte  U.S.  Senate  since  1914 
and  the  feat  sparked  a  Democratic  upsurge 
In  the  State. 

Neuberger  has  backed   every   liberal   piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Senate  since 
his  election  In  1954.     In  this  respect  his  vot- 
ing  record  has   differed   little  from   that   of 
his  senatorial  partner  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. Wayne  L.  Moiise.     Both  were  extremely 
liberal  and  only  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
did  Morse  and  Neuberger  differ.     Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Legislative  Representative  A. 
M.  Lampley,  upon  hearing  of  Senator  Neu- 
berger's death  said.  "He  was  one  of  the  finest 
men  In  the  U.S.  Senate.     You  could  always 
depend  upon  this  man  being  on  the  liberal 
Bide  of  every  Issue.     At  no  time  In  his  sen- 
atorial career  was   he   found   wanting   when 
legislation    designed    for    the    worklngman 
was   before   that    body.     His  leadership    will 
be  sorely  missed  by  those  of  us  who  learned 
to  respect  him  as  a   man   dedicated   to  the 
service     of     his     fellow     men."       Neuberger 
served    as    a    member    of    the    Oregon    State 
Senate   from    1949    until    1954   when   he    was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.     Before  that  time 
he  worked   as  a   newspaperman  and  his  ar- 
ticles and  books  have  been  widely  published 
Senator   and  Mrs    Richard  Neuberger   had 
often  been  described  as  a  political  team     He. 
himself,  referred  to  her  as  "the  better  half 
of    his   senatorial   team."     She   Is   a   proven 
votegetter    and    probably    this    accounts    for 
the    fact    that    many    Influential    Democrats 
are  anxious  to  have  her  appointed  to  serve 
out    the    unexpired    term    of    her    husband. 
She    has    indicated    that    she    would    do   so. 
Under  Oregon   law,  the  Governor  must  ap- 
point   a   I>emocrat   to   serve    In    the   Interim 
until    the    coming    November    elections. 


[From    the    International    Woodworker, 
Mar    23.  19601 

RICHARD    L.    NELBERGEH 

Oregon's  late  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger 
was  a  man  oi  many  talents  and  skills.  He 
was  determined  and  forthright  In  his  be- 
liefs. His  untimely  death  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Oregon,  but  to  the  Nation 
and  to  his  many  friends  abroad. 

He  was  grossly  criticized  by  some  Repub- 
lican political  hacks  for  articles  that  he  had 
published  In  the  leading  magazines  of  this 
country.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  was  well 
known  and  highly  regarded  as  a  writer  lent 
a  great  deal  of  support  to  the  validity  of 
the  positions  he  look  on  many  matters  be- 
fore the  Senate 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  some  issues  before 
the  Senate  he  probably  wrote  more  Informed 
articles  about  the  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered than  many  of  his  less-informed  col- 
leagues ever  read  about  the  subjects 

No  one  could  ever  have  accused  Senator 
Neuberger  of  simply  having  an  "intellectual 
veneer,"  for  his  writings  proved  his  depth  of 
understanding  and  profound  knowledge  and 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  man. 

Neuberger  knew  Oregon  better  than  many 
of  us  know  the  palm  of  our  hand.  Knowing 
Oregon,  he  knew  its  great  needs  In  the  areas 
of  conservation  and  development  of  Its  nat- 
ural resources. 

He  had  the  vision  to  transmit  the  needs  of 
today  into  the  planning  for  tomorrow. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  trio- 
ute  to  this  man  than  to  rename  the  John 
Day  Dam  now  being  constructed  on  the 
Columbia  River  as  a  lasting  '""^o^'*^'  ^ 
senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  who  durir^g 
his  lifetime  believed  in  «'^d  worked  toward 
the  full  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
basin  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
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(Prom  the  Clevehind  Plato  Dealer) 
SxKATOB   Nex-bergess   Death   Cttt  Orr 

Promising  Career 
TUe  unclmely  deaLh  oX  Seaator  Rlcnarcl  U 
Neubereer  oi  Oregon  came  at  a  period  of  His 
cIreX  when  Ue   was  at  tlie  brink  of  en^rg- 
Ine  Ajs  a  potent  Senate  force. 

He  had  spent  5  years  In  Congress  and  at 
first  may  have  been  looked  up.>n  by  some  as 
a  bit  tc)0  vocal  far  a  newcomer 

But  the  Senator  was  gaining  in  his  ow.. 
perspective,  •.earning  from  e^^P^^^f '^"^^  «J 
evn  had  broken  with  his  old  mentor.  Sena- 
tor W^YNE  MoBSB— an  event  which  alone  Un- 
nroved  his  st-uure  M..:Teover.  he  was  in  .act 
hiehly  knowledgeable.  particiUarly  on  conser- 
vation. His  views  on  that  subject  were 
highly  regarded 

Had  he  lived  to  be  reelected  this  year- 
he  was  an  odds-on  favorite— he  might  have 
become  one  of  the  true  stalwarts  of  t^e 
Senate  He  had  the  Intellect  and  despite 
serious  illnesses,  a  tremendous  vitality. 

His  change  in  thinking  was  illustrated  last 
year  when  he  wrote  this: 

•  \  brush  with  cancer  tends  to  place  many 
things  in  true  perspective.  Old  antasonlsms 
fade  away  I  no  longer  can  transform  politi- 
cal disagreement  Into  any  feelings  of  per- 
sonal malice.  When  one  Is  grateful  to  be 
alive,  it  is  difficult  to  dislike  a  fellow  human 

being."  ,  , 

There  In  a  paragraph,  is  a  cue  for  many  of 
us— and  especially  for  the  Senator's  lawmak- 
ing comrades,  whether  they  be  flaming  lib- 
erals or  otherwise. 

IProm  the  IntemaUcnal  Woodworker, 
Mar.  23,  I960 — Reprinted  troitt  the 
Toronto.  '  Ontario,  Canada.  Globe  and 
Mail) 

Sknator     ?Jxx,-beiigf.<»     K.vew      Cahed     .\aot.T 
Canada 
Senator   Richard   L     Neuberger.   who   died 

in    Portland.    Oreg  ,    was    a    true    friend    of 

Canatla. 

It  was  his  belief  that  Ues  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  were  so  close 
and  unquestioned,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace,  that  nothlner  should  be  done  to  stmin 
them.  He  toc^k  the  trouble  to  visit  Can- 
ada— not  once  but  many  times — in  de- 
termined attempts  to  understand  our 
people,  our  problems  .=ind  our  complaints 
against  the  United  States 

He  praised  the  Canadian  family  allow- 
ance program  as  a  great  social  experiment 
for  the  United  States  to  study  and  copy, 
and  at  one  time  advocated  formation  of  a 
police  force  modeled  after  the  Royal  Ca- 
n.ndian  Mounted  Police  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  and  lives  of  Negroes  In  the 
Southern  States 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  ofTer  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Senate  to  create  a  Joint 
Senate-House  of  Representatives  committee 
to  study  Canada-United  States  relations. 

Not  all  Mr.  Neuberger's  suggestions  were 
acceptable  to  Canadians.  His  bill  calling 
for  Joint  acion  by  the  two  countries  to 
pave  the  Alaska  Highway  was  coolly  received 
In  Ottawa;  and  Canadians  were  Incensed  by 
his  suggestions  that  the  two  countries  Join 
together  to  form  one  great  North  American 
community. 

But  Mr.  Neuberger  did  care  something 
about  Canada,  and  he  did  know  something 
about  Canada — which  is  more  than  could 
be  said  for  many  or  most  of  his  colleagues 
In  Washington 


at  tl»e  sudden  paashag  of  Senator  Richard  L 

Ne'i!5er^er  .^t  47 

F'oneral  services  were  held  Sur.day  at  Tem- 
ple Beth  Israel  in  Portland.  One  thousand 
Qve  hundred  attended 

S«nator  Neuberger's  last  appearance  In 
De:  ver,  November  15,  1^50  was  to  speak  at 
the  American  Medical  Cent^^r  El-an  r  R-ir»e- 
velt  Cancer  Institute  and  at  ADI/'  T  Tch  r.f 
Liberty"  award  dinner  H*"  wa«  iccompnnled 
by  rtis  vife,  Maurlne,  a  candidate  for  his  Sen- 
ate seat 

Unknown  'm  all  but  a  handful  of  ADL 
le.ulcrs,  the  Senator's  very  presence  in  Den- 
ver was  an  ex.imple  of  his  courage  and  re- 
T-~\.-X.  t.  permit  his  health  to  interfere  with 
his  championing  of  causes  which  were  im- 
portant to  him,  said  Stelnhau^cr.  The  Sena- 
tor had  suffered  a  painful  Injtiry  only  a  week 
before  the  meeting  but  In.slsted  upon  ful- 
flllihg  the  commitment  although  encased  In 
a  l^eavy  brace  to  protect  several  fractured 
ribi 

Stelnhauser  recalled  the  Senators  obrtous 
sinierity  in  urging  the  400  ADL  leaders  to 
maintain  a  steady  fight  on  behalf  of  the 
rigtu  of  mankind.  "The  history  of  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rlghU."  Senator  Neuberfer 
emphasized,  "is  one  of  erosion  of  resistance 
through  the  continuing  abrasive  action  of 
organized  and  articulate  groups  such  as  the 
Anii-I>efamatlon  League." 

LATDSD    LFGISLATURE 

le  Senator  praised  the  Colorado  General 
■mbly  as  the  first  legislature  to  enact  a 
fal^  housing  act. 

le  use  of  political  anU-Semltlsm  against 
Seiator  Neuberger  backfired  In  the  1954  elec- 
tion. 

stelnhauser  called  Senator  Neuberger  "one 
oflthe  most  dedicated,  sincere,  and  compe- 
ter  t  champions  of  civil  rights  nnd  other  lib- 
eral and  humanitarian  causes.  His  loss 
leaves  a  void  in  public  life  which  will  not  be 
eaiUy  filled." 

AMC    RECtETS 

■fhe  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute  for  Cancer 
Retearcta  of  the  American  Medical  Center  lost 
an  avid  supix)rter  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Senator  Neubereer 

i  ,=  pon?crr  rf  the  Institution  ar>d  htm»e^f  a 
sufferer  of  cancer  Sen ;> tor  Neubf-rger  par- 
tlclnatrd  in  ground-breaking  eiercU«ies  No- 
vember 16,  1959,  for  the  12  million  Institute 
bul'dlne. 

leaning  heavily  on  his  experience  with 
ca(icer,  he  stressed  the  need  for  funds  to 
ca^ry  out  cancer  research  at  an  ln.^tltutlon 
suth  as  American  Medical  Center. 

Senator  Neuberger  was  a  member  of  the 
defelopment  committee  of  the  institution 
heMed   by  R'-presentatlve  James  Roo6rvri.T 


[From  the  Intermountaln  Jewish  News.  Mar 
18,   19601 
.ADL,    AMC   Mot-RW   Se.m.\tor   Nm;i:scER 
TTie    Antl-Defamatlon    Leigue    h?us    lost    a 
good    frtend    and    B'nai    B'rtth    member    and 
the  N'.'.Uon  »  great  "tatesman      .So  .said  Shel- 
don Stelnhau-er    ADL  regional  director    who 
voiced  the  sh.Mi-k  and  regret  of  ADL  leaders 


i: 


[Prom  th*"  Btrmin^him  (Ala  ^   News. 
Mar    10,    1960  r 
Richard    NrtBERCEB 
»nator   Richard   Neuberger   wi^  a   liberal 
locrat.   a   man   avidly   interested   in   gov- 
lent  benefiting  the  people.    His  position 
excessively    progressive,    often,    in    our 
opinion. 

But  Neuberger  had  two  sterling  UalU 
Ha  possessed  unusual  personal  courage,  as 
witness  his  determined  fight  ag;iinst  cmxx- 
cef.  Secondly,  he  believed  in  people  pay- 
ing attention  to  politics  since  politics  Is  the 
device  of  the  people's  government. 

He  wrote  well  His  Interests  were  broad. 
Ha  added  something  of  value  to  the  Senate 
and  to  American  public  life.  His  death  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage  properly  Is  cause  for 
sincere  mourning. 


;  Ffv^m  the  -Atibrrquerque   CN    Mer  )   Joximal, 
Mar    11.   19«0| 


SiCWATOR     NEmRGER 

After  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Ore- 
gon  Democrat,    had   successfully    undergone 


s  c»ncer  opera tloti  be  so  beautlfullv  and 
touchln«ly  .said  'A  bruah  with  c.in<"er  tends 
to  place  many  thln«r«  in  true  perspec- 
tive •  •  •  old  ajitagunmnis  fade  awuv  I  no 
longer  can  triui.sfirm  p.iUUcal  di-^trref  rnenta 
Into  any  feeling  of  personal  malice  When 
one  te  grateful  to  be  alive.  It  is  difficult  to 
disiike     I    fello-w    human    being - 

Seubertter  was  once  an  extremely  contro- 
versi.d  fiarure  in  pollUcs  He  mellowed  with 
his  <i>-rvici'  in  tlie  Senate  Oreeon  editors 
also  mellowed  Many  foiiKht  him  heatedly 
m  his  1954  campalgti  In  n^e.it  months 
they  had  praised  him 

At  one  time  Neuberger  and  Watne  M<ir.se, 
ecmpanlon  DcmocraUc  Senator  fr^.m  Ore- 
gon, were  cUise  friends  It  l.s  t<>  .Neuberger's 
credit  that  he  parted  with  the  vindictive 
MoRSK.  Morse  once  had  oven  threatened  to 
campalgii  sgrnlnst  Neuber^or  who  had  an- 
nounced for  reelection  and  almost  without 
opposition. 

Now  death  sucidenly  takes  Mr  Neuberger. 
not  fr  in  c.mcer  but  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Ar»d  m  tb«  very  prime  erf  life.  He  mm  47. 
Neuberger  was  a  writer  of  national  fame. 
He  wss  a  spirited  liberal  but  Injected  logic 
and  fairness  Into  aU  hU  pollUcal  actions 
and  thinking. 

He  was  a  champion  of  Government  owner- 
ship, particularly  natural  resources  covering 
water  and  p'jwer  projects 

Senator  Neuberger's  death  removes  from 
the  scene  a  dl.'^tlngulshed  Senator  and 
citizen. 

[Prom    the   Tarpon    Springs    (Pla  )    Leader] 
Tragic    Lobs    or    BsnxiAivT    Leader 

The  death  of  Senator  Richard  Neuberger. 
of  Oregon,  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  at  the 
age  of  47  Is  doubly  sad  because  of  the  Sena- 
tor's galliint  fight,  and  apparent  Tlctory. 
against  cancer. 

Since  the  closing  date  to  file  for  Senator 
In  Oregon  ends  tomorrow,  li^r  Neuberger's 
death  throws  that  State  Into  an  even  greater 
confusion.  So  popular  was  the  Junior  Sens- 
tor  that  even  the  RepubllcarM  were  entering 
only    token   opposition    to   his   candld.acy 

But  the  greater  loss  Is  the  Nation's  Bm- 
ator  Neuberger  had  that  precious  combina- 
tion of  unswerving  liberalism  and  level- 
headed moderation  which  kept  blm  from 
trjdng  to  remade  all  our  social  and  political 
Institutions  In  a  day  There  are  all  too  few 
such  statesmen  In  Washington  The  people 
of  every  State  have  lost  a  wise  and  good 
friend. 

(Prom    the    Locomotive    Engineer.    Mar.    35, 
19601 

Loss    or   a    F*rient) 

Plrst  In  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  later 
In  the  US  Senate,  Richard  L.  Neuberger  was 
a  warm  friend  of  rail  labor. 

The  Senator  was  a  writer  and  newspaper- 
man before  entering  fKJlltlcs  In  1940.  He 
served  as  the  New  York  Times  correspondent 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

He  wrote  many  fine  travel  articles  for 
fjopular  magazines  and  many  of  them  were 
good  boosts  for  rail  travel 

His  death  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  came 
as  an  extra  shock  because  of  his  seeming  vic- 
tory over  cancer  two  years  ago 

At  47  he  was  far  too  young  to  die.  Al- 
though he  leaves  a  splendid  record  of  serv- 
ice,   he    had   much    more    to   contribute. 


IPrtJtn   the  Fugene    (Oreg  )    Register-Guard. 

M.-»r.  11,  19«01 

Nkobesger's  Death  Cai.lcd  Grievous  Loss  to 

Oregon 

ClARDrNra    Orrc. 

To  thk  EuiToSfa  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  editor.  I  hop>e 
it  may  be  the  last. 

In  my  noany  years  in  Oregon,  this  5?tate 
has  suffered  no  greater  loss  than  In  the 
death  of  U.S.  Senator  Richard  Neuberger — 
at  the  peak  of  his  public  service. 
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Dick  and  I  differed  poUUcally,  but  we 
worked  together  on  many  occasions  and 
earned  each  othpr\s  resj^ert 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  the  great 
fight  to  reduce  the  compulsory  student  ath- 
leUc  fees  in  the  bitter  df-pretujiou  year  1933. 
the  fee  had  been  $6  per  term.  Dick  find  his 
group  a^sked  lor  a  cut  U>  »2  50 

The  athletic  gmg  i  which  had  conspired 
to  make  Dick  editor  of  the  Emerald  with 
the  mistaken  notion  they  could  control  him) 
balked  at  any  fee  cut.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  tlie  1933  legislature. 

Dick  Gene  Allen,  and  Steve  Kahn  came 
to  my  house  one  evening  and  asked  if  I 
would  appear  with  them  the  following  morn- 
ing at  a  public  hearing  on  their  bill  in 
Salem:  they  promised  to  pick  me  up  at  6  30 
am    with  a  car 

The  ride  to  Salem  in  that  old  open  Ja- 
lopy" was  almost  as  rugged  as  a  trip  to  the 
North  Pole,  but  In  spite  of  icy  roads  we  made 

It  In  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  gave  us  a  courteous 
hearing  and  when  It  was  over— ^Jward 
noon— we  felt  we  had  accomplished  a  blow 
for  Justice  Imagine  my  surprise  when,  on 
my  way  down  the  stairs  In  the  old  state- 
house.  I  encountered  the  late  Harry  Grain, 
of  the  Salem  Capital  Joxirnal 

Harry  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  In  Salem 
snd  when  I  told  him  he  laughed  heartily 

"BUI.  you've  been  suckered.  you  and  those 
"kids  '  That  committee  signed  a  "do  not  pass' 
last  night  and  the  House  burled  the  meas- 
lu-e  this  morning  while  you  were  In  there 
arguing  to  the  committee." 

I  dashed  back  to  the  committee  room  and 
seldom  have  I  blasted  any  man  as  I  did  my 
friend,  the  committee  chairman  (his  apolo- 
gies were  very  feeble) . 

On  the  way  home  to  Eugene.  Dick  and  the 
boys  planned  an  Initiative  to  repeal  the 
compulsory  student  fee  entirely — and  that 
was  done,  when  we  took  the  case  to  the 
voters. 

This  and  other  student  fights  undoubt- 
edly led  to  the  efforts  to  drive  Dick  out  of 
the'  University  of  Oregon  Law  School  a  year 
later  and  to  the  vicious  slanders  which  were 
propagated  20  years  later  In  the  campaign 
of  1954  It  was  my  privilege  to  contradict 
those  slanders,  knowing  the  whole  story, 
chapter  and  verse 

During  the  last  year  Senator  Neuberger 
■  and  I  worked  together  for  the  great  Oregon 
OCMurt  (Dunes)  Seashore  project— a  far- 
sfghted  program  of  restoration  and  conser- 
vation which  I  can  only  hope  will  not  be 
Impaired  by  his  death 

Wn-LTAM    M      T'T'CMAN 

(From  the  E^lgnne    (Oreg  )    Register -Guard. 

Mar    9.  1960] 

DifK    Nn  BESfiiai    Earjo3)    His    Wat 

Dick  Neuhfrp^er  earned  his  way  to  great- 
ness. Or''gon'!>  Junior  Senator,  whose  life 
was  ended  abruptly  Wednesday  morning  at 
the  peak  of  hU  public  career  wa?  not  bom 
to  it,  did  not  have  It  thrust  up<^n  him  He 
earned  It.  every  step  of  the  way  by  hard 
work,  devotion  to  duty,  loyalty  to  friends 
and  an  abiding  belief  in  certain  principles 
This  wa-v  recojrnlzed  even  by  those  who  con- 
sider! d  themselves  his  political  enemies. 
Their  expre.srlons  of  regret,  which  rolled  In 
Wednesday   morning,   were   sincere 

It  wii£  not  alwavs  so  with  Dick  Neuberger 
In  his  legislative  career  he  hivd  enemies 
aplenty.  In  the  1954  senatorial  campaleti 
he  came  through  with  a  narrow  victory  only 
after  putting  up  with  an  avalanche  of  per- 
sonal abuse  Pew  men  have  gone  to  the 
Senate  with  more  handicaps  Those  who 
opposed  him  In  the  election  vowed  to  op- 
pose him  In  office,  too  That  the  situation 
was  so  different  less  than  6  years  later  w?is 
a  credit  to  EMck  He  turned  the  other  cheek 
time  and  time   igaln,  demonstrating  that  he 
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wanted  to  be  a  pood  Senator.  By  the  time 
of  his  death  even  his  earlier  opponents  be- 
lieved him 

He  wtts  a  native  son,  born  here,  educated 
here.  He  lived  In  Oregon  Washington, 
DC.  and  Its  heady  atmosphere  was  to  him 
never  more  than  a  temporary  duty  staUon. 
Oregon  was  home.  It  is  significant  that  in 
his  Illness  he  chose  to  return  to  Portliuid 
rathf-r  tlian  to  undergo  medical  treatment 
in  the  capital  He  died  in  Oregon.  tO' 
which  must  have  be^n  the  place  he  wanted 
to  die.  Any.iiKly  who  evnr  sat  on  a  bluff 
at  Ecola  State  :'ark  with  Dick  Neuberger  and 
Who  had  watched  him  enjoy  Oregon,  with 
a  zestful,  pohitive  enjoyment,  can  under- 
stand his  affection  for  his  native  State 

He  alw.'iys  worked  hard  At  the  univer- 
sity, where  he  wa*  the  fiery,  unorthodox. 
conlroverEial  ediu>r  ol  the  Oregon  Dally 
Emerald,  he  outworked  everybody  around 
him.  His  personal  correspondence  was  al- 
ways tremendous.  He  wrote — letters,  m.iga- 
alne  articles,  speeches,  news  stories,  essays, 
anytiilng  He  would  sUjp  writing  only  when 
he  stopped  breathing 

Even  with  his  heavy  Senate  load,  he  con- 
tinued to  pKJur  out  a  volume  of  writing  that 
would  have  staggered  many  a  full-time  au- 
thor. His  doctors  told  him  to  slow  down, 
and  he  ja-omlsed  he  would  He  Uied,  too. 
But  slowing  down  was  the  hardest  work  of 
all.  His  friends,  those  who  had  known  him 
In  more  relaxed  days,  tiilked  among  them- 
selves about  his  overwork,  about  his  ashen 
color,  about  his  obvious  icjss  of  weight  But 
he  continued  wc»-iang.  achieving  lame  and 
respect. 

Through  It  all  he  remained  a  .ilce  guy, 
always  thoughtful,  always  Interested  Child- 
less himself,  he  maintained  a  deep  Interest 
In  students — university  students,  high 
school  students.  He  gave  up  more  profitable 
patronage  privileges  In  exchange  for  the 
right  to  appoint  pages  In  the  Senate. 

It  was  neither  irreverence  nor  disrespect 
that  caused  his  friends  Tuesday  night  and 
esu-ly  Wednesday  to  begin  the  grim  and 
seemingly  callous  speculation  about  his  suc- 
cessor. The  work  of  Government  must  go 
on.  And  It  was  an  unfortunate  accident  of 
fate  that  had  the  Oregon  senatorial  contest 
thrown  wide  open  only  hours  before  the 
legal  deadline.  This  frantic  Jockeying  for 
po.'sltlon.  this  swapping  of  estimates  of 
strength,  is  something  Dick  would  have 
understood.  There  Is  Ju.«:t  nothing  else  that 
can  be  done  as  the  clock  ticks  toward  5  p.m. 
Friday 

It  win  be  Oregon's  good  fortune  if  we  can 
do  as  well  In  finding  a  njccessor  Let  us 
hope  he  Is  as  devoted  to  duty,  as  energetic, 
and  as  fine  a  man. 


[Prom    the    Coos    Bay    (Oreg  1     World,    Mar 

9,  19001 

Too  Much  To  Do  iw  0>rE  Lifetime 

Dick    Neuberger    couldn't    turn    it    off 

Always  a  man  of  driving  energy  and  pos- 
sessor of  a  bottomless  well  of  ideas,  he  ap- 
parently was  unable  to  adjuft  his  pace  to  his 
physical  condition  after  his  development  of 
cancer  and  the  long,  enervating  treatmenU 
he  underwent  In  the  successful  battle  against 
It 

There  was  simply  too  much  to  t>e  done 
In  this  world  for  Oregon's  foremost  author 
of  Ideas  and  exponent  of  discussion  to  be 
still. 

His   Inability  to  reduce   his  pace,   to  leave 
.ff    th'    comtant    telephoning    and    writing, 
discu'v^lnt:   and   worrying,   must  In   the   final 
annlvsls  have  caused  his  death. 

Under  the  best  circumstances,  his  friends 
understood,  his  life  expectancy  had  been  cut 
by  the  radiation  treatments  which  eradi- 
cated the  malignancies  But  this  still  meant 
years  >if  fruitful  service  to  his  people — at  a 
normal  man's  pac*  Dick  Neuberger  was  not 
a  normal  man  when  it  came  to  work.  And 
•o  the  expectancy  of  years  was  erased. 


Neuberger  was  unusual  on  the  Washington 
scene.     He  never  found    It  necessary   to  be- 

c'.mc  a  Wa!^hir. Etonian.  If  he  had  repre- 
sented Oregon  in  the  Scnatt  for  50  years, 
instead  of  5,  he  w  aid  stUl  have  been  chaf- 
ing to  return  to  the  preen  hills  and  sandy 
shores  of  his  home  country  He  still  would 
have  been  irritated  at  his  enforced  stay  In 
the  P  .tomaf   sw.imp 

I  Will  always  reca.l  a  luncheon  with  Dick 
Neuberger  in  the  t-ummer  of  1957 — it  was  the 
day  which  the  Senate  paJised  the  Hells 
C.nyon  Federal  Dam  bill-  durlnf;  which  he 
expressed  his  f^>ersonal  frustrations  at  being 
in   Washington. 

"I  don't  think  I  will  run  for  reelection."  he 
said. 

"I  fee!  as  if  I  were  In  Jail,  here  I  cant 
write  any  more  I  haven't  time  to  get  away 
with  r.  typewriUr  and  think  and  write  ~  said 
Arriprica's  mo^t  sTiccessfu!  freelance  writer. 
•I  haven't  been  able  to  po  camping  or 
hiking  I  haven't  been  able  to  sit  by  a 
mountain  stream  or  walk  along  a  beach  and 
listen  to  the  surf 

"I  don't  like  It  here  that  well,"  he  said 
But  then  under  my  doubtfu'.  questioning, 
he  admitted  that  the  elaborate  courtesies 
shown  a  Senator  and  the  rarefied  atmosphere  . 
of  the  most  exclusive  club  In  America,  were 
enticements  difficult  to  resist  and  that  If  he 
resisted  them,  he  would  be  a  rarity  Indeed. 
Yet  he  might  not  have  run  for  reelection 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  another  factor,  more 
powerful  than  the  natural  attractions  of 
Senate  prerequisites. 

That  factor  would  have  been  pride. 
There  has  never  been  any  d^ubt  In  any- 
body's mind.  Including  Dick  Neuberger's, 
that  his  first  election  was  achieved  on  the 
coattails  of  Watne  Morse  Everyone's  first 
election  Is  generally  achieved  rm  someone's 
coattails,  but  this  was  especially  true  In 
the  case  of  Neuberser,  the  first  liberal  Demo- 
crat elected  in  ^  statewide  race  for  many, 
many  years  and  doing  !t  with  the  vigorous 
backing  of  Oregon's  newest  Democrat.  Sen- 
ator   MORSE. 

As  a  result,  Neuberger  was  sometimes 
downgraded  as  a  creature  of  Mor.se  Even 
after  the  Idea  became  ridiculous  there  was 
the  constant  intimation  that  Neubereer  could 
not  have  made   It   on    his  own 

He  wanted  tc  make  it  on  his  own. 

There's  no  doubt  In  anybody's  mind  that 
he  woTild  have  done  so  Up  to  the  moment 
of  his  death  he  was  virtually  unopposed  by 
a  serious  candidate  Democrat  or  RepubHcan. 
His  support  split  party  lines  In  every  direc- 
tion This  was  the  result  of  his  exemplary 
record  in  the  Senate— a  record  o^  achieve- 
ment for  his  NaUon  as  well  as  for  bis  State 
and  party. 

After  life  leaves,  what  U  left? 

That  Impression  which  remains  after  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  answer  earthly  ques- 
tlonlnp  is  the  sum  total  of  our  life  the 
remalnme  assets  after  the  debits  have  been 
subtracted 

In  the  case  of  Dick  Neuberger.  the  sum  of 
life  is  great  He  leaves  behind  a  river  of 
ideas  and  a  reservoir  of  principle.  These  will 
inspire  others. 

When  the  unimportant  factors  are  forgot- 
ten, his  vigorous  advocacy  of  democracy, 
education,  charity,  and  tolerance  will  remain. 

[From   the   Sulem    (Oreg  )    Capital    Journal, 
Mar   9,  19601 

Dkath    or    A    SE>.'ATnR 

Dick  Neuberger,  as  a  young  man.  always 
"knew  where  he  wa£  going,"  his  detractors 
said 

But  he  dldnt.  Most  of  these  detractors, 
almost  all  of  whom  became  friends  a*  the 
years  passed,  now  agree  that  Dick  didn't 
really   know   unUl  the   past  year  or   so. 

He  grew  rB.pldly  In  the  Senate.  And  he 
matured  as  his  heaith  waned. 
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Those  who  aald  the  change  was  phony 
were  either  talking  through  political  pur- 
pose or  through  their  hat. 

For  example,  Neuberger  called  a  ReputU- 
can  friend  for  advice  on  the  recent  hassle 
over  the  Oregon  sand  dunes  proposal.  It  was 
this  friends  advice  that  led  to  the  compro- 
mise which  probably  will  result  In  establish- 
ment of  a  national  park  on  the  coast.  Yet 
it  had  become  a  perfect  political  Lssue,  with 
all  of  the  plus  aspects  on  Neuberger's  side. 
There's  no  doubt  Neuberger  wanted  the  park 
more  than  he  wanted  the  political  points. 

Two  months  ago  we  gave  a  bit  of  gratui- 
tous editorial  advice  We  pointed  out  that 
the  Senauir  worked  too  hard  on  too  many 
things  I  the  Senate  politics,  writing,  speak- 
ing, etc  I  .  We  said  that  he  should  concen- 
trate on  being  a  Senator  In  rhe  purest  sense 
and  let  his  body  recuperate  from  the  series 
of  minor  and  major  Illnesses,  We  wondered 
If  he  could  slow  down  and  guessed  that  he 
had  a  bad  case  of  Potoraac  fever— that  he 
couldn't  stop  running 

But  he  did  stop.  Soon  thereafter  he  set- 
tled down  at  home  for  a  rest.  But  It  was 
too  late. 

The  job  takes  a  lot  out  of  a  man.  even  a 
man  who  like  Neuberger  is  apparently  im- 
mune to  fatigue. 

Neuberger,  as  a  WTlter,  appreciated  the 
dramatic  And  the  end  of  his  career  came 
dramatically,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  dead- 
line for  filing  for  his  office.  As  a  political 
historian  he  "had  a  keen  feeling  for  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  present  One  of  his  dreams 
of  recent  times  was  to  have  a  place  in  his- 
tory among  the  selfless,  nonpartisan  greats 
of  the  Senate  He  didn't  live  long  enough,  In 
all  probability,  to  achieve  this  But  he  never 
had  been  more  popular,  and  that  popularity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  party  affiliations. 


[Prom  the  Ashland  (Oreg  )  Tidings,  Mar    11. 

1960] 

Senator  Rich.^rd  Neuberger 

Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  Is 
dead  at  the  age  of  47,  struck  down  by  a 
stroke  after  apparently  successfully  fighting 
off  cancer 

Even  though  Senator  Neuberger  died  In 
the  prime  of  life,  he  had  achieved  fame  In 
two  separate  careers  Long  before  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  US.  Senate  he  was 
nationally  known  as  a  writer.  His  command 
of  the  printed  word  was  unusually  good 

As  a  Senator  he  worked  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  the  goals  In  which  he  believed.  Dur- 
ing later  years  even  his  Republican  oppo- 
nents agree  that  he  had  matured  and  be- 
come a  strung  voice  for  his  beloved  State  of 
Oregon 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  been  returned  to  the  Senate  again  this 
year  with  the  backing  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  State,  His  loss  will  be  a  blow 
to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  an  unusually 
hard  blow  to  the  Democratic  Party  which 
will  find  his  shoes  hard  to  fill. 


But  particularly  following  his  cancer  oper- 
ation, his  sense  of  values  underwent  a  con- 
siderable change,  and  partisanship  no  longer 
wa»  a  deciding  factor  In  his  thinking. 

During  his  5  years  in  the  Senate  (which 
sUj-ted  out  with  the  "squirrels  on  the  White 
House  lawn"  controversy,  and  which  brought 
him  both  notoriety  and  ridicule),  he  became 
less  strident,  less  oombaUve,  less  convinced 
of  his  own  omnipotence. 

And,  following  his  successful  fight  to  save 
the  ^reat  pine  forests  of  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reeervation  from  destruction,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  State  for  a 
statesmanlike  approach  to  matters  of  con- 
cetr.  to  Oregon, 

H'3  went  to  the  Senate  aa  a  champion  of 
cru-ervatlon,  and  he  remained  one.  He 
soupht  Increased  appropriations  for  the  For- 
est Service,  the  national  parks,  and  the  other 
Pad'^ral  iigencies  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  conservation  and  protection  of 
thie  Nation's  outdoor  resources.  He  foxight 
for  the  multiple  use  concept,  and.  within  it. 
fol-  single-use  of  resources  which  Justify  such 
treatment. 

No  public  official  of  today  Is  more  respon- 
sible for  what  success  this  Nation  has  had  In 
this  field. 

But  his  Interests  ranged  wider  than  this. 
He  was  also  a  champion  of  education,  of 
health  research,  and  of  a  better  chance  for  a 
happy  life  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
fcir  the  people  of  this  Nation,  no  matter 
what  their  station  In  life. 

lAnd  now.  Just  as  his  growing  maturity  was 
bringing  him  to  what  could  have  been  his 
npBt  useful  and  most  Influential  years,  he  is 
f^led  by  a  stroke — brought  on.  In  no  small 
nieasure.  by  the  steady,  constant  grind  of 
work  which  sapped  his  strength  and  vigor, 

Richard  Lewis  Neuberger,  47.  will  go  down 
iii  the  State's  history  as  one  of  the  great 
public  servants  of  this  generation, 

iNor  win  his  stature  be  diminished  by  the 
fict  that  he  had  his  enemies.  Rather  It 
Wni  be  enhanced, 

P>3r  a  man  often  Is  Judged  more  accurately 
by  the  enemies  he  makes  than  by  his  friends. 
J%ncl,  particularly  In  the  last  year  or  so.  Dick 
Heubergers  enemies  did  him  great  credit — 
cretlit  which  will  be  accorded  hLm  for  years 
t^  come. 


[Prom    the    Medford    (Oreg  i    Mail    Tribune, 
M.\r    9.  I960: 

RlCH.^RD    L,    NETJBERGEB 

Dick  Neuberger's  death  this  morning  at  the 
age  of  47 — what  should  have  been  the  prime 
of  his  useful  life — robs  the  State  of  one  of 
Its  outstanding  public  servants. 

Since  his  high  school  and  university  days. 
r>ick  Nei;berger  has  been  a  controversial 
character,  h.ited  by  s<jme,  devotedly  admired 
by  others  But  very  few  people  felt  "neu- 
tral" about  him. 

From  the  days  when,  as  editor  of  the  dally 
Elmerald  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  he 
battled  student  leaders,  administrative  fig- 
ures and  faculty  members,  raising  blood  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  as  he  went.  Dick  has 
relished  a  fight. 

Even  In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  when 
he  had  mellowed  considerably,  he  didn't  back 
away  from  a  battle  which  he  felt  important. 


,u 


om  the  Oregon  Journal.  Portland,  Oreg, 

Mar   10.  19601 


Senator  Neuberger's  Death  Tragic  Loss 
Tlie  untimely  death  of  Senator  Richard 
li  Neuberger  Is  doubly  saddening  because  It 
came  after  it  seemed  he  had  won  a  victory 
of.er  cancer,  which  had  once  before  taken 
lllm  Into  "the  valley  of  the  shadow." 
>  Cancer  was  not  the  direct  cause  of  death, 
though  one  might  assume  that  It  contrib- 
uted to  a  loss  of  resistance  which,  coupled 
with  his  habit  of  mercilessly  driving  him- 
self, made  him  prey  to  other  Ills. 
\  Th(!  sadness  which  comes  now  has  no 
riartuan  lines,  for  Dick  Neuberger  had  count- 
less friends  at  National.  State,  and  local 
levels  whose  political  beliefs  were  different 
from   his  own. 

j  So  full  and  varied  was  his  life  that  his 
activities  cannot  be  summarized  and  ap- 
praised In  the  space  permitted  here. 
1  Never  one  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
ijreuberger  early  found  himself  In  the  spot- 
light, often  In  the  middle  of  controversy,  on 
^hlch  he  seemed  to  thrive.  He  had  a  pen- 
<)hant  for  presenting  new  and  novel  Ideas 
4nd  he  would  fight  for  them  against  seem- 
Ungly  Impossible  odds.  He  was  a  master  of 
<?ords.  and  for  his  opponents  he  put  plenty 
(jf  sting  In  them. 

But  nobody  can  speak  of  Neuberger  now 
♦■•ithout  reference  to  his  mellowing.  The 
Senator  himself  traced  this  primarily  to  his 
earlier  brush  with  death  from  cancer,  and 
be  often  said :  "I  no  longer  can  transform 
]>olltical   disagreement   into   any  feelings  of 


personal  malice.  When  one  Is  grateful  to  be 
alive,  It  Is  difficult  to  dislike  a  fellow  human 
being." 

It  was  our  observation  that  the  maturing 
process  began  before  his  cancer  illness,  Neu- 
berger turned  away  from  extreme  partisan- 
ship to  accomplish  things  which  could  not 
have  been  done  on  a  partisan  basis.  One  of 
the  most  noUble  examples  was  his  leader- 
ship In  helping  to  win  administration-spon- 
sored legislation  to  protect  Klamath  In- 
dians Reservation  timber  Involved  In  termi- 
nation. This  was  In  line  with  his  consistent 
effort  In  behalf  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  coordinated  basin  develop- 
ment. 

He  fought  unreservedly  for  many  phases 
of  administration  foreign  policy,  even  while 
under  attack  from  constituents  at  home  for 
so  doing.  While  he  believed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  actively  do  many 
things  to  better  the  lot  of  the  people,  func- 
tions which  others  believed  should  be  left 
to  private  enterprise  and  the  States.  Neu- 
berger developed  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. This  was  reflected  In  his  espousal  of 
unpopular  Increases  In  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  and  postal  rates. 

In  his  recent  effort  to  win  a  national  sea- 
shore recreation  area  on  the  Oregon  coast,  he 
went  to  extreme  lengths  to  get  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  administration  when  it  first 
seemed  hostile  to  the  proposal. 

In  hU  role  as  a  freelance  writer.  Neu- 
berger did  more  than  any  other  citizen  to 
publicize  Oregon  nationally.  His  writings 
were  eagerly  accepted  In  the  top  publications, 
and  thev  reflected  his  profound  love  for  this 
State.  This  reached  a  climax  In  Oregon's 
centennial  year  when  Neuberger's  articles 
reached  a  wider  audience  than  could  possibly 
otherwise  have  been  won. 

Neuberger's  experience  with  cancer  height- 
ened an  already  held  Interest  In  the  public 
health  field.  He  wrote  and  worked  tirelessly 
In  behalf  of  a  step-up  In  cancer  research, 
using  his  own  Illness  to  dramatize  the  need. 
It  may  be  that  In  looking  back  over  his  life 
this  Is  the  thing  In  which  he  would  have 
taken  most  pride. 

Dick  Neuberger  will  be  remembered  for 
his  flashing  mind,  his  restless  energy,  his 
widespread  Interest,  his  remarkable  talent 
for  research,  analysis,  and  communication. 
But  influencing  everything  he  did  was  his 
love  and  sympathy  for  and  his  understand- 
ing of  his  fellows,  their  hopes  and  problems. 
He  could  be  mllltantly  Independent  and 
tough  minded  In  a  flght  for  a  principle.  But 
he  didn't  want  to  hurt  anyone  personally, 
not  even  his  severest  critic.  He  wanted  In- 
stead to  encourage  and  help  people,  the  un- 
derprivileged, the  111.  the  aspiring.  No  mat- 
ter how  great  the  demands  upon  his  time 
and  energy,  no  matter  how  complex  the 
Issues  he  tried  to  resolve,  he  always  found 
time  to  think  of  his  friends  throughout  his 
State  and  Nation,  especially  those  In  trou- 
ble. To  them  he  was  foremost  a  true  friend 
with  a  great  heart. 

This  newspaper  had  its  differences  with 
Neuberger  in  the  past.  It  did  not  support 
him  in  1954,  and  he  and  we  exchanged  some 
harsh  words.  But  In  the  last  few  years  this 
had  been  changed  Into  a  mutual  respect. 
We  consider  that  Neuberger  has  been  an  out- 
standing American  and  citizen  of  Oregon. 
We  profoundly  regret  his  loss  to  the  Nation 
and  the  State.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes 
to  his  wife.  Maurlne.  and  other  members  of 
his  family. 


[Prom  the  East  Oregonlan,  Pendleton,  Oreg,. 

Mar,  10,  19601 

Richard  L.  NrtJBERCEa 

It  Isn't  going  to  be  easy  to  write  this.     It 

never  is  easy  to  write   of  a  friend   who   has 

been  taken  by  death     This  is  so  very  difficult 

because  my  friendship  with  Dick  Neuberger 

goes  back   to  the  days   when   we   were  kids 


learning  to  b«  newspapermen  It  was  m 
frieudslilp  that  rmie.  over  tiie  yeius.  to  mean 
more  to  me  tli*i.  I  c&n  expres.  to  you. 

Dick  Neuberge-  8  death  U  a  tragedy  for  so 
niany  people,  not  alone  his  friends.  There 
was  so  much  ah«ad  for  him  to  do.  tasks  that 
uo  one  else  In  Oregon  could  do  as  well. 

Before  he  wen;  t<.  the  US  Senate  he  was 
established  as  a  writer  whose  stories  on  any 
subject  were  sotight  by  all  the  best  maga- 
zines and  by  su;h  great  newspapers  as  tha 
New  York  Times  and  the  St.  L.)ul«  Post- 
Dispatch. 

In  leas  than  6  years  in  the  U-S.  Senate  he 
became  a  statesman  who  was  admired  and 
respected  by  me  i  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  his  intellect,  his  capacity  to  serve  the 
people   of   his   SUtc    and    his    fairness    and 

tolerance  .   ^     ^ 

^ccmtwe  of  the  respect  Members  of  both 
parties  had  for  him.  he  was  getUnt'  more  and 
more  done  f  ■«■  Cregon  He  worked  as  effec- 
Uvely  with  man)  Republicans  as  he  did  with 
Democrats  In  tl.e  Senate  Members  of  the 
Republican  Parly  In  Oregon  knew  that  he 
would  unfailing  y  place  the  Interests  of  all 
cltlzoM  of  Oregon  ahead  of  any  other  con- 
sideration They  knew  that  they  need  not 
hesitate  about  going  to  him  with  their 
problems 

A  few  days  a^o  be  told  me  he  intended  to 
serve  (If  OreKon  ans  desired  that  he  should) 
one  more  term  1  i  the  Senate  He  wanted  to 
do  that  because  '.here  was  a  lot  of  unflnl»hed 
business  In  the  ;^nate  he  wanted  to  have  a 
hand  In,  He  h.-vl  become  so  effective  Ir.  the 
Senate  In  his  first  term  that  he  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  accomplished  much  In  the 
second. 

Another  term  and  then  he  was  coming 
home  to  Orepor  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
years  wrliing  ai;d  enjoying  life  with  close 
friends. 

Dick  Neuberger  had  an  almost  unbelleT- 
sble  capacity  for  work.  He  fulfilled  his 
duties  as  Senator  as  well  as  any  man  Ore- 
gon has  sent  Ui  Washington  But  he  also 
found  time  to  wilte  for  m.igazin«t.  and  news- 
papers, to  carry  on  personal  correspondence 
that  would  have  kept  m  *t  men  bu.'=y  had 
they  nothing  else  to  do,  to  make  a  great 
nimiber  of  speeches,  and  U>  read  every  week 
more  than  most  of  us  get  to  in  a  month. 

His  personal  correspondence  was  of  amaa- 
ing  magnitude  Children  of  his  friends  al- 
ways were  in  his  thoughts  He  wr^te  to  them 
and  sent  them  gifts.  So  m;\ny  letters  to 
parents  on  Important  matters  contained  spe- 
cial  messages   for    their   children 

He  loved  youi  g  people  When  he  went  to 
the  Senate  he  was  offered  patronage  rights 
What  was  his  nrst  choice?  To  appoint  a 
Senate  page,  Ke  established  a  rei^earch  In- 
ternship on  his  staff  for  outsunding  grad- 
uates of  Oregon  colleges  In  pollUcal  science 
and  JournalUm.  He  gave  a  large  portion  of 
his  earnings  from  magazines  U)  Oregon  col- 
leges as  scholarship  funds.  The  book  be 
wrote  for  children  about  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  was  a  best  seller 

His  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  was  deep  rooted.  He  paid  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  more  than 
Up  service,  as  all  who  read  his  magazine 
articles  knew.  Ttiere  was  no  subject  he  en- 
Joyed  more  wriUi  g  about.  He  enjoyed  even 
more  a  day  at  the  beach  or  at  a  lake  or  on 
a  mountain  Uall  One  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able days  I've  ha-l  was  spent  with  the  Neu- 
bergers  on  the  beach  at  Ecola  Park,  a  day 
of  such  beauty  that  we  spoke  of  It  many 
times  thereafter. 

Dick  could  have  done  so  much  for  this 
State  and  its  citizens  in  Uie  years  ahead. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  now  in 
speculaUng  upon  that.  Let  us  speak  Instead 
of  the  high  place  he  has  in  the  history  of 
this  State  becaufe  of  all  he  accomplished  in 
47  years,  as  a  ▼Titer.  State  legislattw.  and 
U.S  Senator,  and  In  counUes.s  other  ways. 
Those  who  kiMW  blm  intimately  saw  early 


a  man  erf  great  stature,  a  stature  that  otber» 
recogniaed  later.  When  he  was  elected  to 
the  US.  SenaU.  I  said  to  some  who  had 
doubu.  "Dick  Neuberger  will  be  a  fine  Sena- 
tor Just  give  him  time.  He  has  all  the 
quallUea  that  a  man  needs  to  be  a  great 
Senator."  That  he  measured  up  was  so 
well  recognized  thro\ighout  Oregon  that  It 
was  conceded  by  almost  all  the  politicians 
that  he  would  be  reelected  by  the  biggest 
margin  ever  given  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate from  this  Slate. 

I  could  wTlte  much,  much  more  about  Dick 
Neuberger  But  much  of  It  would  be  per- 
sonal and  this  is  not  the  place  for  th.at.  I 
shall  cU'se  by  saving  that  no  man  will  pass 
thu  way  whom  I  shall  think  better  of. 


[From   the   Eugene    (Oreg.)    Register -Guard, 
Mar.  11.  19601 
NriTBiaczm's   Ris«    iit  Sekate    Rapid. 
iMparssivE.   DESBSvrD 
(By  A  Robert  Smith) 
Washington.— Richard  L.  Neuberger  came 
to  the  Senate  as  a  critic  In  the  highest  lit- 
erary sense  and  in  the  most  partisan  political 
sense.    He  departed  as  a  creative  and  skilled 
legUlator      whose      wholly      unpartlsan     ac- 
complishments seem  destined  to  memorialize 
him  for  decades  to  come. 

In  his  relatively  brief  5-year  career  as 
U-6,  Senator,  Neuberger  rose  visibly  in  the 
estimate  of  impartial  observers  here,  and 
even  In  the  view  of  many  who  disagreed  with 
much  of  the  liberal  proeram  he  advocated. 
The  change  In  Neuberger.  one  of  the  most 
evident  witnessed  In  the  Senate  In  years, 
came  about  In  midway  through  his  term 
when.  colncldenUlly.  he  deliberately  broke 
his  political  alliance  with  Wayne  Morse. 

Neuberger  decided,  he  said  in  1957,  that 
Oregon  could  no  longer  afford  to  have  two 
gadfly  Senators.  He  did  not  begrudge  Sen- 
ator MoasE  this  role  nor  chailf-nce  his  senior 
colleague's  preeminence  in  that  sphere  It 
served  a  useful  purpose;  but  as  for  himself,  he 
explained,  he  would  thereafter  concentrate 
on  "getting  things  done"  legislatively  for 
Oregon. 

In  the  3  yean  or  less  left  to  hlra,  Neu- 
berger amassed  an  Impressive  legislative 
record  The  achievement  to  which  he  de- 
voted the  most  time  und  effort  w;is  saving 
the  Klama:h  pine  forests  from  the  threat  of 
clear-cuttlntr  and  destruction  as  a  source  of 
sirstained-vleld  timber,  a  watershed,  and  a 
wildlife  sanctuary  The  threat  h;id  arisen 
from  a  Republican -sponsored  act  endine  Fed- 
era!  supervision  over  the  Klamath  Indian 
Tribe  and  Reservation  After  developing  a 
working  liaison  with  Interior  Secretary  Pred 
A  Seaton,  he  pot  through  his  bill  to  put  the 
$90  million  forest  under  sustalned-yleld  pro- 
tection and  to  create  a  Federal  wildlife 
refuge  for  the  Pacific  fly  way, 

"MR.     CONSEHVATION" 

This  accomplishment,  his  first  major  one. 
epitomized  the  endeavor  which  Neuberger 
exerted  in  behalf  of  conservation  of  re- 
sources. What  he  had  determined  early  In 
life  to  crusade  for  in  magazine  articles  and 
books  Neuberger  the  Senator  learned  to  im- 
plement on  the  Federal  statute  books.  Some 
thought  he  was  extreme  in  his  advocacy  of 
conservation  causes,  while  others  thought  of 
him  as  "Mr.  Conservation"  in  Congress. 

He  next  won  enactment  of  a  bill  authoriz- 
luiz  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  txi  mark 
the  end  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
of  which  be  loved  to  write.  He  gladly  shared 
honors  for  getting  it  passed  with  the  Con- 
gressman in  whose  district  It  lay.  Representa- 
tive Walter  Norbij^.  a  Republican- al- 
though everyone  close  at  hand  recognized 
that  It  was  Neuberger  whose  skill  got  It  en- 
acted. 

MOST     VECXSWT 

One  of  his  first  and  most  frustrating  crus- 
ades In  the  Senate  was  against  allowing  com- 


mercial signboards  to  clutter  tbe  ikew  inter- 
state highway  network  Congress  was  plan- 
ning to  finance  But  his  speeches  and  ar- 
ticles against  cttscuring  the  Nation's  scenery 
ran  Into  heavy  lobbying  from  the  billboard 
lobby  and  drew  only  halfhearted  support 
from  the  administration  The  outcome  was 
a  weak  compromise  to  give  States  incentive 
paymenU  if  they  b;in  billboards.  It  didn't 
please  him.  but  he  felt  U  was  all  that  could 
be  Siilvaged. 

As  a  junior  Senator.  Neuberger  was  as- 
signed to  the  Poet  omce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  where  he  made  his  most  decisive 
national  contributions.  Last  year  he  put 
through  the  Senate  a  bill  agreeable  to  the 
administration  for  providing  health  insur- 
ance and  medical  programs  for  Government 
workers,  recognized  as  a  model  for  similar 
programs  in  private  industry 

VOTED   WTTH    GOP 

When  the  administraUon  plugged  for 
higher  postal  rates  to  cut  the  postal  deficit 
and  increase  postal  workers'  wages.  Neu- 
berger gradually  became  convinced  that 
more  Government  services  had  to  become 
more  nearly  self-financing  to  avoid  greater 
Federal  fiscal  deficits.  While  his  party  gen- 
erally opposed  Federal  Increase,  Neuberger 
voted  with  the  Republicans  to  provide  a  sin- 
gle-vote margin  f'>r  the  bill  In  committee. 
It  was  ultimately  enacted. 

Thereafter.  Neuberger  spoke  more  of  the 
need  for  fiscal  responsibility  than  for  Fed- 
eral spendine  programs,  although  he  still 
advocated  manv  of  the  latter  In  the  field  of 
public  works,  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs.  For  this  new  emphasis  on  pay- 
as-you-go.  it  was  widely  supposed  that  this 
liberal  Democrat  had  suddenly  become  a 
conservative.  Republicans  who  once  de- 
nounced him  now  began  to  pay  him  compli- 
ments. 

SUCCESSFtX  riGHT 

Neuberger  did  not.  however,  renotmce 
those  liberal  programs  he  had  previously 
espoused  Bu".  he  did  insist  that  It  was  a 
Uberais  respoasibiluy  to  face  the  cost  of 
new  programs— not  simply  because  it  was 
virtuous  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  but 
because,  he  pointed  out.  the  bulk  of  tax- 
ation and  cost  of  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  falls  upon  the  low  and  middle  income 
brackeu,  not  Just  the  rich  and  the  corporate 
interests  whom  liberals  often  condemn. 

After  he  fought  back  successlully  from  his 
cancer  bout.  Neuberger  spoke  and  wrote 
more  about  Uie  demands  for  more  cancer 
research  funds  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  But  his  massive  program  m  this 
field  was  too  costly  for  the  adnunistratK,.n 
to  accept.  Nevertheless.  Congress  steaauy 
Increased  cancer  research  funds.  lor  which 
he  deserved  at  least  an  assist  on  the  final 
scoreboard. 

XXNTHINKABI-E  OPPOSITION 

Last  year  he  launched  his  last  major  effort 
whe-i  he  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  an 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  He  con- 
flden'lv  suppos.Hl  he  could  pilot  It  through 
Congress  in  short  order.  To  Neuberger.  the 
man  of  Ideas  ard  conservation  vision.  It  was 
unthinkable  that  Oregonlans  could  oppose 
a  new  national  park  with  Its  great  meal  arid 
tourist  benefits  But  vocal  opposition  did 
.-irlse  and  In  recent  months  Neuberger  joined 
forces  with  Gov,  Mark  Hatfield  t/i  compro- 
mise their  differences  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
T>osal  It  was  the  one  major  a^rhlevement 
he  hoped  tt.  chalk  up  In  this  years  session— 
but  illness  t<K>k  him  home  to  Portland  this 
winter  before  he  could  get  the  bill  underway, 

KAPID    LEARNER 

Neuberger  won  the  stature  and  esteem 
with  which  he  departed  Washington  by  the 
hardest  route.  F^  when  he  can«  here  in 
1966  he  caused  much  headshaklng  when 
he  charged  President  Elsenhower  with  law- 
breaking  for  reports  that  White  Hou«  lawm 
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squln-els  were  being  trapped  and  shipped  to 
West  Virginia  because  they  dug  up  the  pres- 
idential golf  green. 

But  Neuberger  learned  the  ropes  rapidly, 
if  with  some  awkwardness.  He  even  wrote 
an  article  about  the  mistakes  he  had  made 
as  a  freshman.  In  another  article  he  said 
the  best  advice  he  had  ever  received  was  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  other  fellow  might 
be  right.  He  frequently  prefaced  com- 
ments with.  "I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
think  •  •  •■•  and  he  displayed  a  tolerance 
In  debate  that  was  uncommon  in  a  chamber 
where  headstrong  and  willful  men  some- 
times create  the  image  of  absolute  certainty. 

A    PUBLIC    MAN 

Throughout  his  career,  Neuberger  was 
truly  a  public  man.  He  yearned  to  conrunu- 
nlcate  his  ideas  to  the  public,  to  persuade 
and  to  lead,  to  explain  and  to  Justify.  He 
had  faith  that  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  when 
given  full  and  candid  accounting  of  public 
business,  would  respond  Intelligently  even 
at  possible  cost  to  themselves. 

So  m  the  final  analysis,  Neuberger's  ac- 
complishments came  not  only  out  of  his 
conversion  lo  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  accom- 
modation within  the  Senate  which  marked 
his  later  years.  It  came  also  from  his  faith 
in  the  peoples  sustaining  role  In  the  demo- 
cratic process. 
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(Prom  the  Salem  ( Oreg  )  Capital  Press, 
Mar    11.  19601 
Passing   in  Review 
(  By  Dewey  Rand  i 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  realize  Dick  Neu- 
berger win  no  longer  stride  Oregon's  political 
stage    to    represent    his    State     In     the    US 
Senate.     E\en   his  series   of    recent   Illnesses 
were  no  preparation  for  his  tragic  death  this 
week  at  the  age  of  47. 

It  doesn't  seem  like  two  and  a  half  decades 
since  I  first  met  Dick  back  in  the  gloomy  and 
disturbing;  days  of  the  depression,  but  it  was. 
And  it  was  then.  In  the  tliirtles,  that  the 
bright  youne  man  became  interested  In  poli- 
tics as  a  cure  f-jr  a  serious  national  illness. 
This  political  Interest  led  to  one  of  his  two 
extraordinarily  successful  career?  The 
other  was.  of  course,  as  a  writer 

Dick  Neuberger's  political  history  spans  the 
period  that  has  changed  the  State's  political 
arrangement  Prior  to  the  great  depression 
the  State  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans 
and  now  Oregon  is  a  two-party  State  Dick. 
through  his  political  activities  and  successes, 
had  as  much  to  do  with  this  transformation 
as  any  other  person  And  all  but  the  most 
partisan  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
agree  this  change  has  been  beneficial 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  review  Dick's 
record,  which  is  being  so  thoroughly  cov- 
ered by  the  press,  or  to  Join  In  the  deserved 
eulogies  he  Is  receiving  nationwide  and  that 
he  deserves  I  would  like  rather,  to  men- 
tion a  few  personal  observation  and  im- 
pressions of  this  man  and  of  this  period. 
They  will  shed  little  new  light  but  they 
might  be  of  interest. 

One  is  the  recently-acquired  custom  of 
Republican  editors  of  saying  that  Dick  Neu- 
berger has  matured  ■  I  believe  this  is  mis- 
leading, although  not  deliberately  so  Of 
course  all  people  mature  as  time  goes  on  and 
experiences  have  their  effect  But  I  be- 
lieve these  ■)bservers  were  mislead  by  Dicks 
change  in  method  rather  than  any  basic 
change  of  philosophy  He  did  learn  the 
practical  methods  of  political  accomplish- 
ment but  in  my  perlixllc  talks  with  him  I  did 
not  find  the  change  in  his  ideas  his  former 
critics  claimed  These  editors  were.  I  be- 
lieve engaged  in  wishful  thinking  about 
someone  they  were  stuck  with,  for  Dick  s  re- 
election was  conceded  by  nearly  everyone 

One  of  my  most  distressing  experiences 
was  the  result  of  the  dlsagreemen'  between 
EMck  and  Waywe  Morse  I  had  admired 
these  two  men  for  many  years  and  considered 


tham  both  my  personal  friends,  as  I  did 
until  the  last  day.  But  there  was  noth  ng  I 
could  do  about  this  clash  of  personalities 
as  much  as  I  wished  to  and  it  wa^  all  the 
mare  tragic  to  me  because  I  thought  it  all 
unnecessary.  They  were  never  so  very  far 
ap»rt  on  the  larger  issues  they  were  called 
upon,  as  Senators,  to  Judge 

I  visited  with  Dick  shortly  before  he  made 
his  last  trip  to  Wa^hlngt^^n,  Just  before  Ill- 
ness brought  him  home  for  the  last  "^0. 
Ha  had  decided  then  to  run  for  reelection  al- 
though he  did  not  announce  until  last  week^ 
we  taDced  of  the  coming  campaign  and  1 
assured  him  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  help. 
It  was  a  small  thing  but  he  was  Pleaa^. 
And  nc  w  I  am  pleased  that  I  told  mm  then 
that  I  believed  he  was  an  excellent  U  b.  bcn- 
at6r  and  had  made  clear  my  support  was 
unreserved.  ^      ^  , ,    „ 

What  more  is  there  to  say  without  being 
repetitious  or  emotional?  There  Is.  I  think. 
one  fact  that  has  not  been  given  much  at- 
tention. That  is.  Dick's  political  ^^^^^^^ 
not  only  a  high  compliment  to  him  but  also 
to  the  political  arrangements  in  which  U 
cauld  happen.  In  a  conservative  State  and 
iia  a  member  of  a  minority  party-ln  the 
b«ginning-a  young  man  reached  the  U^S. 
S«nate  and  was  a  credit  to  that  body,  and 
oter  the  sometimes  bitter  opposition  of  many 
who  now  praise  him. 

And  when  I  appreciate  more  fully  that  he 
hM  left  the  stage  I  will  miss,  more  than  I 
dt)  today,  his  brightness  and  imagination. 
his  skillful  political  activities  In  behalf  of  Is- 
stes  in  which  we  both  believed  But  most  of 
all  I'll  miss  his  steady  friendship  a^  will 
hundreds  of  others. 

I  From    the    Salem     (Oreg  )     Capital    Press. 
Mar    11.  1960] 
Richard  L   Neuberger 
The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  U.S    Sen- 
ator  Richard  L    Neuberger   leaves  a  void   In 
the  Stite  of  Oregon  that  will  not  soon   be 
filled,  if  It  ever  Is. 

He  was  a  great  humanitarian  who,  through 
nis  congressional  Influence,  contributed  im- 
measurably to  a  better  life  for  people  all 
over  the  world.  He  was  a  loyal  native  son 
otf  Ores^on  who  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  bring  credit  and  Improvement  to  his 
atate  But  more  than  all  that,  he  was  a 
particularly  gifted  writer  who.  In  addition  to 
cloing  good  works,  could  persuade  others  to 
do  them.  His  great  talent  In  making  com- 
plicated public  Issues  clear  to  the  public  will 
l>e  sorely  missed 

It  Is  Ironical  that  this  useful  man,  who 
^ruggled  so  hard  for  better  health  for  others 
and  had  done  so  long  before  his  own  health 
l>egan  to  deteriorate,  should  be  struck  down 
Hist  when  he  was  becoming  most  effective 
tn  this  field. 

The  Senator,  a  fierce  partisan  through 
riost  of  his  life,  had  mellowed  and  Just  be- 
gun to  specialize  In  the  field  of  health.  In 
Which  field  he  saw  no  partisanship.  He 
3ald,  after  his  scare  with  cancer,  that  he 
never  again  could  be  so  partisan  after  seeing 
the  most  wealthy  Republican  wrapped  In  a 
$heet.  as  he  was.  undergoing  an  examination 
that  would  determine  whether  his  life  would 
|o  on  or  whether  It  would  end. 

In  the  course  of  events  there  will  have  to 
be  a  successor  to  his  seat  In  the  Senate  and. 
because  the  Democratic  Party  has  become  a 
Tlgorcus  one  In  Oregon,  there  are  a  number 
Who  could  fill  It.  But  none  could  fill  the 
tame  role  that  Senator  Neuberger  filled 

As  -his  Is  written,  a  number  of  possibili- 
ties present  themselves  One  Is  that 
Mauri ne  Neuberger.  herself  a  person  of  great 
•tature  and  ability,  be  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Hatfield  to  fill  out  the  remaining  months 
of  her  husband's  term.  As  the  Senator's  No. 
J  adv:.sor,  .she  is  in  a  particularly  gr^Kl  p<isl- 
tlon  io  carry  out  matters  as  he  would  have 
done  It  would  seem  almost  cruel  for  her 
to   have   to  face   a  decision  on   this  at   this 


time,  and  maybe  the  appointment  should  be 
held  up  for  a  time  for  this  reason,  to  give 
her  a  chance  to  consider  It  with  perspective. 

It  Is  certain  that  others  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  race.  In  spite  of  the  genuine  grief 
felt  by  Oregonlans  of  both  parties,  the  dead- 
line for  filing  at  5  pm  Friday.  M.arch  11.  Is 
Inexorably  coming  ufHjn  us  and  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  both  political 
parties  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  candi- 
dates who  would  be  able  to  serve  the  people 
of  Oregon  as  conscientiously  and  as  ably  as 
Senator  Richard  L    Neuberger  hiis  done 

(Prom  the  Oregonlan.  appearing  In  the 
Lebanon  Express.  Mar.  10,  1960] 

PULriLLMENT 

On  that  day  In  November  1954.  when  the 
late  count  of  ballots  showed  that  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  had  defeated  the  veteran  In- 
cumbent, U.S.  Senator  Guy  Cordon,  the  Ore- 
gonlan's  etlltorlal   comment  began: 

"Someone — perhaps  It  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son— once  observed  that  when  a  man  goes 
to  Washington.  DC  .  he  either  grows  or 
swells  " 

The  man  who  wrote  those  words,  the  late 
Philip  H  Parrls.  then  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Oregonlan.  also  said  of  the  Sen- 
ator-elect; "We  know  he  has  the  Intelli- 
gence to  grow  Into  a  truly  great  Senator  " 
Mr  Parrls  did  not  live  to  check  the  record 
of  Senator  Neuberger's  performance  And 
now.  near  the  end  of  his  first  term.  Senator 
Neuberger  Is  gone — the  victim  of  a  cruel 
fate  which  gave  him  victory  over  cancer 
only  to  end  his  life  by  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

It  must  now  be  recorded  for  posterity 
that  Senator  Neuberger.  In  Washington.  DC. 
and  In  the  hearts  of  his  many  personal 
friends,  his  loyal  political  supporters  and 
his  opponents  In  p€ist  political  battles,  did 
not  swell  He  grew  His  stature  as  a  Sen- 
ator and  as  a  man  became  greater  In  each 
year  of  his  service.  He  was  well  on  the  way 
to  becoming  a  statesman 

Dick  Neuberger.  a  prodlgous  worker  and 
enthusiast  for  each  cause  he  embraced,  was 
a  product  of  the  great  depression  and  this 
was  reflected  In  his  prolific  writings  and  In 
his  pollUcs.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was,  to 
some  extent,  a  prisoner  of  his  own  campaign 
techniques  He  was  an  admirer  of  George 
W  Norrls  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a 
New  Dealer  and  liberal,  an  Inheritor  of  the 
GlfTord  Plnchot-Teddy  Roosevelt  traditions 
in  conservation  of  natural  resources,  the 
defender  of  the  unfortunate  and  aged,  the 
successful  spokesman  for  a  minority  party  In 
his   State 

As  an  author,  his  touch  was  profession- 
ally sure  In  touching  the  springs  of  hope, 
ambition,  and  Idealism  In  the  breasts  of  his 
readers  He  became  perhaps  the  greatest 
publicist  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska  In  modern  times. 

Five  years  In  the  United  States  Senate 
taught  him.  he  frankly  said,  that  all  is  not 
black  nor  white,  that  the  civil  rights  view- 
points of  a  southerner  are  entitled  to  re- 
spectful opposition,  that  personal  vendettas 
are  a  waste  of  energy  and  degrading,  that 
a  Republican  President  Is  entitled  to  sup- 
port of  Democrats  on  vital  security  and  world 
Issues  He  mellowed  and  became  a  better 
Senator  long  before  the  devastating  diag- 
nosis of  cancer  gave  him  even  more  hu- 
mility 

Dick  Neuberger's  capacity  for  growth  was 
fully  demonstrated  before  his  untimely 
death.  It  was  matched  only  by  his  capacity 
for  hard  work  and  his  dedication  to  those 
principles  of  government  he  believed  to  be 
valid.  He  was  not  handcuffed  by  tradition. 
His  active  mind  sought  always  t(j  find  new 
and  better  ways  of  accomplishing  the  shin- 
ing goal  of  a  more  fruitful  life  for  all  It 
Is  tragic  that  he  was  not  allotted  his  full 
time  m  which  to  grow. 


I  Prom  the  Lebanon  (Oreg  )  Express,  Mar.  10. 

1960] 
DEATH  CUTS  Shout  a  Brilliant  Poljtical 
Carxkb 
Oregonlans  and  thousands  of  others  the 
N:itlon  over  are  mourning  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Richard  Neuberger.  whose  untimely 
death  at  the  age  of  47  cut  short  a  meteoric 
rise  to  the  statesmanship  level  of  politics. 
Although  he  recovered  from  a  bout  with 
cancer  but  a  short  time  ago.  Illness  which 
followed  plus  months  and  years  of  strenuous 
effort  in  serving  his  party,  his  State,  and  his 
country  proved  t.X)  great  a  burden  for  the 
man  who  In  recent  months  has  done  more 
to  win  the  respect  and  admiration  of  former 
political  foes  than  any  man  we  can  remem- 
ber Neuberger  was  a  fighter  to  the  end;  a 
champion  of  everything  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  best  for  the  people  he  served 
History  will  mark  him  as  one  of  Oregon's 
outstanding  Congressmen  and  without  ques- 
tion the  loss  of  his  services  will  be  keenly 
felt  In  many  areas. 

Following  Neuberger's  election  In  1954. 
which  shattered  a  40-year  record  of  Repub- 
lican representation  from  Oregon  In  Con- 
gress, he  became  a  controversial  and  some- 
times extremely  partisan  figure  Maturity 
gained  In  his  conarresslonal  career,  a  broader 
attitude,  and  deepening  respect  for  those  of 
other  political  beliefs  won  for  him  In  his 
last  years  the  friendship  of  many  who  were 
formerly  bitter  opponents 

We  like  to  recidl  what  he  wrote  for  the 
press  following  his  successful  operation  for 
cancer:  "A  brush  with  cancer  tends  to  place 
many  things  In  true  perspective  •  •  •  old 
antagonisms  fade  away  I  no  longer  can 
transform  polltlcfU  disagreements  Into  any 
feelings  of  personal  malice  When  one  Is 
grateful  to  be  alive.  It  Is  difficult  to  dislike  a 
fellow  human  being." 

We  •will  remember  him  not  only  as  our 
Senator  whom  we  always  admired  and 
respected  though  often  disagreeing  with 
him  In  these  columns,  but  as  a  personal 
friend  who  with  his  charming  wife  was  often 
a  guest  In  our  honie. 

Tb  her  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
knowing  she  will  find  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  gavi'  his  life  In  service  to  his 
country.  What  more  can  be  asked  of  any 
man? 

IFrom  the  Mllwaukle   (Oreg  )    Review,  Mar. 

10.  1960] 

Richard  Lewis  Neuberger 

Dick  belongs  n  jw  to  the  great  legends  of 
Oregon. 

Oregon-born,  i  product  of  Portland's 
schools  and  the  University  of  Oregon,  Dick 
Neuberger  loved  ills  Oregon  and  the  North- 
west above  everything  His  effective  voice. 
the  best-selling  froducU  of  his  prolific  pen. 
his  tireless  polltltal  liberalism,  all  served  the 
people  of  his  native  Oregon  as  did  no  other 
man  of  our  time. 

His  breakthrough  In  the  Senate  election 
of  1954  turned  the  Oregon  tide  after  50  years 
of  entrenched  Republicanism.  He  had  pi- 
loted this  development  as  author  and  legis- 
lator through  thi'  dyntimlc  years,  with  Mau- 
rlne,  as  a  State  leflslator 

To  Maurlne.  t^  his  mother  and  father,  to 
his  sister  Jane  Goodsell  and  her  children 
who  were  their  uncle's  favorites.  Is  left  a 
heritage  unmatched  among  the  great  Ore- 
gonlans of  our  century. 

(From  the  Albany  (Oreg  )  Greater  Oregon 
and  the  Bentcn  County  Herald.  Mar.  18, 
19601 

A  Gre/t  Public  Servant 
All  Oregon  was  stunned  last  week  by  the 

sudden  death  of  Richard  Lewis  Neuberger  of 

a  cerebral  hemoirhage      Nor  were  we  alone. 

In  other  States  f.nd  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 

many  mourned    xrltl*  us. 


Dynamic  Is  a  descriptive  term  that  fits 
Dick  Neuberger,  a  political  liberal  who  was 
the  first  Democrat  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  Oregon  in  40  years.  His  effec- 
tive speaking  no  less  than  his  brilliant  writ- 
ing served  the  people  of  his  native  Oregon 
as  had  no  other.  His  years  of  service  In  the 
State  legislature,  where  he  and  Maurlne 
formed  the  able  team  that  also  worked  for 
Oreg<jn  in  Congress,  likewise  should  not  be 
forgotten 

To  Maurlne,  to  his  mother  and  father,  and 
to  his  sister  and  her  children  who  were  their 
uncle's  favorites,  we  offer  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. Dick,  as  he  liked  to  be  called,  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  Oregon- 
lans of  our  century 

The  untimely  death  of  Senator  Neuberger, 
who  was  only  47.  has  been  a  shock  to  us  all. 
But.  now  that  the  final  tribute  has  t>een  paid, 
our  thoughts  must  not  linger  with  the  past 
but  must  turn  to  the  future.  Dick  would 
have  wanted  no  delay  on  his  account  In  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  In  which  he  was  so 
vitally  Interested 

For  the  great  service  Senator  Neuberger 
has  rendered  to  Oregon,  we  can  show  our 
appreciation  In  no  more  fitting  way  than  to 
elect  his  wife.  Maurlne.  to  the  seat  which  he 
held  We  are  positive  that  Dick  would  have 
wanted  this.  Just  as  we  are  confident  that  he 
would  have  been  reelected  to  office. 

Maurlne  Neuberger  has  worked  closely  with 
her  husband  in  the  Senate  and  Is  by  far  the 
best  qualified  candidate  to  carry  on  with  his 
work.  Should  the  Governor  fall  to  appoint 
Mrs  Neuberger,  we  feel  she  should  be  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  In  the  com- 
ing election. 

(From   the  Eugene    (Oreg.)    Register-Guard. 

Mar.   10.  1960] 

Five    Years    or    Solid    Achievement 

All  through  Wednesday  the  teletype  ma- 
chines brought  In  their  pounds  and  pounds 
of  paper  telling  of  the  death  of  Senator 
Richard  L  Neuberger.  Much  of  the  wordage 
expressed  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  man  who 
was  a  personal  friend  to  thousands.  That 
was  a  natural  first  Reaction  One  of  the 
world's  really  nice  people  was  dead.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  Oregon  and  the  Nation 
also  lost  a  Senator  of  great  ability  and 
achievement  Perhaj-*  other  Senators  have 
accomplished  as  much  In  5  years.  Many 
have  done  much  less. 

The  Neuberger  file  in  any  Oregon  news- 
paper office  is  a  thick  one.  Leaflns  through 
It.  the  researcher  finds  a  commendable 
record  of  things  done  and  a  portfolio  Just  as 
commendable,  of  plans.  Here  are  a  few 
of    the   r^compllshments: 

The  forests  and  marshes  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Reservation  will  be  forever  under  sus- 
tained yield  management,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Neuberger's  hard  work 

Oregon  has  Its  first  historic  shrine,  the 
National  Park  Service's  Fort  Clatsop  near 
Astoria,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  man  who 
was  the  country's  greatest  living  fan  of 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  country  has  standards  to  protect 
roadside  beauty  and  scenery  along  the 
42.000-mlle  Interstate  highway  system, 
thanks  to  a  man  who  liked  grass  and  trees 

The  Yaqulna  Bay  project,  a  $19  million 
Job.  was  authorized,  thanks  to  a  man  who 
recognized  the  need  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment, commerce,  and  trade. 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  was  raised  and 
postal  rates  went  us.  thanks  to  a  man  who 
felt  that  highway  users  and  letterwrlters 
ought  to  pay  their  fair  share  for  the  benefits 
they  receive 

Public  employees  can  take  part  In  a  vol- 
untary health  Insurance  and  medical  pro- 
gram, thanks  to  a  man  whose  concern  for 
human  health  was  a  passion.  This  was 
the  i>as£lon.  stimulated  perhaps  by  his  own 
bout  with  cancer,  that  moved  him  to  urge 
greater  Federal  aid  for  medical  research 


His  work  was  not  done.  Still  close  to  his 
heart  was  the  establishment  of  a  seashore 
recreation  area  c>n  the  coast  and  legislation 
fCH-  a  Columbia  River  regional  development 
corporation  which  would  work  to  make 
basin  Improvements  self-financing. 

He  was  a  visionary,  true  enough  The 
country  needs  visionaries.  Most  of  the  es- 
tablished programs,  public  and  private,  were 
once  visionary.  They  became  realities  be- 
cause visionaries  refused  to  think  of  them 
as  unattainable.  Senator  Neuberger.  how- 
ever, was  not  ar  irresponsible  visionarj'  He 
sought  to  blend  social  welfare  with  fiscal 
responsibility.  He  was  a  "pay  as  you  go" 
man. 

Had  he  lived  to  serve  another  term,  he 
might  have  achieved  his  greatest  goal,  one 
that  would  assiire  him  a  place  In  the  list 
of  truly  great  Senators.  He  might  have 
made  more  progress  in  his  program  for  med- 
ical research,  especially  Into  cancer.  He,  as 
no  other  Senator,  could  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  behalf  of  millions  who 
are  suffering,  or  who  will  suffer,  from  this 
condition.  Public  health,  even  more  than 
conservation,  had  become  his  great  Interest. 
Suggestions  are  already  being  advanced 
about  suitable  ways  to  memorialize  his 
name.  It  should  be  done — In  one  or  the 
other  of  these  fields. 


Edftorlal  WRmnis  Pat  Tribute  to  NrtTBEROEE 
Oregon    newspapers    today    paid    editorial 
tribute  to  Senat.5r  Richard  L  Neuberger  who 
died  Wednesday 

The  Portland  Oregonlan.  for  whom  Neu- 
berger once  worked  as  a  youthful  sports 
writer,  referred  to  an  editorial  wxltten  by  the 
late  Philip  H.  Piirrlsh.  after  Neuberger's  1954 
election. 

It  began  "someone — perhaps  It  was  Wood- 
row  Wilson — oni;e  observed  that  when  a  man 
goes  to  Washington.  DC.  he  either  grows  or 
swells" 

The  newspapw^r's  editorial  today  said  "It 
must  now  be  recorded  for  posterity  that 
Senator  Neuberger,  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
In  the  hearts  o:'  his  many  jsersonal  friends, 
his  loyal  political  supporters  and  his  op- 
ponents in  past  political  battles,  did  not 
swell.  He  grew.  His  statxire  as  a  Senator 
and  as  a  man  became  greater  in  each  year 
of  his  service.  He  was  well  on  his  way  to 
becoming  a  stat'jsman." 

Former  Gov  Charles  Sprague  said  In  the 
Oregon  Statesman  that  Neuberger  "was  a 
genuine  liberal  on  matters  of  human  welfare. 
He  was  moved  by  suffering  and  distress,  and 
thought  this  great  and  rich  Nation  should 
not  hesitate  Ui  move  to  their  relief  "  He 
said,  "for  Richard  Neuberger  the  epitaph 
should  be:  Distinguished  Journalist,  con- 
scientious legislator,  ardent  conservationist, 
able  statesman  " 

The  Bend  Bulletin  said  "Neuberger  and 
his  wife.  Maurlne — a  charming  lady  who 
stood  stanchly  at  her  husband's  side— made 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  prominent  political 
teams.  It  Is  bnken  up  now  and  Oregon  and 
the  Nation  are  the  losers," 

The  Eugene  Register-Guard  said  "EWck 
Neuberger  earned  his  way  to  greatness 
Oregon's  junior  Senator  whose  life  ended 
abruptly  at  the  peak  of  his  public  career 
was  not  born  tx)  It,  did  not  have  It  thrust 
upon  him.  He  earned  it  every  step  of  the 
way  by  hard  wark,  devotion  to  duty,  loyalty 
to  friends,  and  an  abiding  belief  in  certain 
principles.  This  was  recognized  even  by 
those  who  considered  iheniselves  his  political 
enemies." 

The  Medford  Mall  Tribune  said,  "And  now- 
Just  as  his  growing  maturity  was  bringing 
him  to  what  could  have  been  his  most  use- 
ful and  most  Influential  years  he  U  felled 
by  a  stroke  brought  In  no  small  measure  by 
the  steadv  constant  grind  of  work  which 
sapped  his  strength  and  vigor.  Richard 
Lewis  Neuberger  will  go  down  In  the  State's 
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hlatory  aa  one  of  the  great  pubUc  Bervants 
of  this  generation  ■' 

The  Coos  Bay  World  called  Neuberger  a 
"man  oi  driving  energry  aud  poBsessor  of  a 
bottomless  weK  of  Ideas. 

There  waa  simply  too  much  to  be  done 
In  this  world  for  Oregon's  foremost  author 
Of  Ideaa  and  exponent  of  discussions  to  be 

still. 

Tn  the  caae  of  Dick.  Ntuberger.  the  sum 
of  life  is  great.  He  leaves  behind  a  river  of 
Ideas  and  a  reservoir  of  principles.  These 
will  inspire  others.  When  tiie  unimportant 
factors  are  forgotten,  his  vigorous  advocacy 
of  democracy,  eclucation.  charity,  and  toler- 
ance will  r-^m.iin 

Oregon  Journ^il:  -Dlclt  Neuberger  will  be 
remembered  for  his  flashing  mind,  his  rest- 
less energy,  his  widespread  Interest,  his  re- 
mark.able  talent  for  research,  analysis,  and 
communication.  But  Influencing  everything 
he  did  was  his  love  and  sympathy  for  and 
his  underswuidmg  of  his  fellows,  their  hopes 
and  problems.  He  could  be  militantly  In- 
dependent and  tough  minded  in  a  fight  for 
a  principle.  But  he  didn't  want  to  hurt 
anyone  personally,  not  even  his  severest 
critic.  •  •  •  We  consider  that  Neuberger 
has  been  an  outstanding  American  and  citi- 
zen of  Oregon." 


Democrat* — pr 
D       Holmes 
Grxxn  —can  be 
maneuvf-rlng  a 
next  +8  haur5. 

Republicans 
a  serious  ca."-dl 
Gov  Elmo  ~^n 
Usher  If  otht 
word  of  ic  had 

N'uhf  rger 
charming    ladv 
husband's   sld« 
more  proisiinei 

It  Is  bruken 
Nation  are  the 


(From    the   Bend    (Oreg.i    Bulletin.   Mar.    9. 
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RjcH.iRO  L.   Nexjbekcer,    1912-60 

Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Junior  U  S    Senator 

from  Greg    :-.    d.ed  ea.lv  "cday  In  a  Pcrtland 

hoapital    following     a    cerebral     hemorrhage 

suffered  yesterday 

Ironically,  he  died  of  the  same  ailment 
which  took  his  longtime  political  hero. 
p^anlclir.    D,    Roosevelt 

It  Is  difllcuit  to  write  of  Neuberger  and  h'.s 
career  in  an  objective  fashion.  Neuherger 
waa  not  a  particularly  objective  man  in  the 
first  place  In  the  stccr.d  he  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  editor  of  this  news- 
paper and  w;is  on  good  terms  with  many 
members  of  us  stafl 

Dick  Neuberger  first  w\s  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  by  a  very  close  margin  of  vic- 
tory. 6  years  ago  He  was  then  <  ne  of  the 
Nation  s  more  contriversi.il  po.itical  figures 

His  career  in  the  Senate  got  off  to  a  ratner 
shaky  start  But  he  matured  quickly,  and  1. 1 
the  time  of  his  death  wa«  noted  as  an  efljc- 
tive  Member  oX  the  Senate  He  wa«  \  ..i.e 
Senator  for  Oragun. 

Neuberger  w»>  an  extreme  pi^rtlsun  earlier 
In  hia  political  euvcr  His  maturity.  plu3  the 
fact  that  his  bout^nlth  CAucer  2  years  ago 
brought  him  ezprefslun*  of  hope  and  good 
will  from  all  walks  of  .\merican  poUtlcrd  life. 
had  dimmed  his  partisanship 

Future  historians  f  the  Senate  probabiv 
will  not  recognl.'c  Neuberger  a«  a  great" 
In  that  body  Such  honors  never  are  ac- 
corded those  who  serve  only  one  term. 

But  Oregon  historians  will  recognlae  him. 
we  are  sure,  as  one  of  tl^e  moet  articulate 
men  ever  to  serve  In  high  office  in  or  from 
this  Sta*» 

"The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  (new) 
king,"  Is  a  saying  used  often  to  Indicate  the 
fleeting  attention  given  to  a  politician  who 
dies  in  office  Nj  sooner  is  *he  death  an- 
no'jjiced  than  the  infighting  begins  to  deter- 
mine his  "!UCcessor. 

The  balance  of  Neuberger  s  term  will  be 
filled  by  a  man  appointed  by  Gov.  Mark 
Hitfield,  although  there  may  be  considerable 
juggling  over  the  political  faith  of  the 
appointee. 

But.  Neuberger's  death  occurred  only  a 
little  more  than  48  hours  before  the  final 
deadline  for  filing  for  nominations  for  the 
May  primary  And  It  creates  the  biggest 
shuffle  ever  known  In  Oregon  politics. 

Neuberger  waa  assured  of  the  nomination. 
He  faced  no  serious  opposition.  Now  that 
picture  is  completely  changed,  and  serious 
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[Prom      Che      Wallowa      County 
Mar    24.  1960) 
Richard  NEtTBERnr.R — A  Friend 

The  deith  of  Senator  Richard  Neuberger 
takes  froin  the;  national  and  InternaUonal 
poIiUcal  land  literary  f.eld  an  Illustrious 
man  Intekisely  devoted  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  tives  of  people  everywhere  richer 
and  mori^secure  His  heart  waa  warm  to- 
ward thOBC  who  needed  help,  and  he  was 
always  gTnerous  with  his  time  and  his  tal- 
ents wheje  there  was  an  opportunity  to  give 
some  wijrthy  person  or  cause  a  helping 
hand.        i 

With  all  his  many  Interests  and  the  very 
heavy  depiands  upon  him  he  managed  to 
keep  In  bersonal  touch  with  thousands  of 
frlend.s.  flndlng  time  somehow  to  write 
countlessj  notes  and  letters  of  explanation. 
greetlngsi  and  words  of  praise.  He  never 
forgot  a  irlend. 

He  hattd  Injustice;  and  for  the  weak  and 
oppresseq.  in  their  efforts  to  secure  justice, 
he  was  ajlways  an  ardent  champion. 

What  Was  politically  wise  and  expedient 
mennt  nothing  to  him.  His  decisions  were 
reached  by  a  <T.reful  study  of  all  available 
inform.aiicn  tempered  with  a  feeling  that 
no  one  »houlcl  be  u.nne -essanly  hurt  and 
that  there  is  some  i;ood  In  all  men  Even 
In  his  bitterest  pjlltlca!  f  )«s  he  faund  many 
warm,  personal  friendships  and  ne.er  hesi- 
tated tu  sav  kind  and  complimentary  things 
about  hn  advers-^rles  when  they  mfvde  noble 
stand.s 

like  all  morw:  nien  he  h.id  his  faults 
and  his  wenknessei.  but  they  were  never 
due  'o  cruelty  vi:.dlctlv -ne.';.'!,  or  a  In'-k  of 
CO  ir.ire  Ti  rilw  -s  be  right  Is  mor"  'han 
any  'if  u$  can  ach.eve 

Stone  monur.-.ent.i  «re  of*en  ere-ted  to 
honor  the  m'^m  >nr  of  great  men  but  they 
serve  no  real  purpo.«e  T^.e  real  monument 
hcnorlnjf  any  true  Chrls'lan  Is  In  the 
hcxrts  of  th'.'se  who  were  In.splred  by  his 
example 

The  raemorv  of  Rlf-h.-^rd  Neuberger  will 
be  a  warm  and  cherl.^hed  one  In  the  bearta 
of  many.jmany  people. 

[Pr-im  tJie  Oregon  Labor  Press.  Mar.  18,  IMO] 
Dick    NsrBxncFR's    CotRAcx    Will    Bk    Long 

REMFMBrRr.D 

(By  James  T.  Marr) 

Through  moat  of  my  veara  In  the  LxbrtT 
moven^elt  I  can  remember  D.^k  Neuberger 
Back  in  the  early  1930'b,  when  he  was  still 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Ore«  ,n  Dick 
was  working  f or  progressive  legislation  that 
would  benefit  people. 

Dick  w:is  the  people's  friend  He  was  al- 
ways opposed  to  special-Interest  legislation 
that  would  not  benefit  the  ordinary  person. 
He  was  a  great  humanitarian 

I  well  remember,  from  those  early  years, 
that  Dick  Joined  with  tlie  Oregt-n  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Oregon  State 
Grange  tn  their  battle  to  defeat  the  general 
sales  tax. 

Two  of  Dick's  earliest  and  closest  friend- 
ships In  the  labor  movement  were  with  Ben 
Osborne  and  Kelley  Loe.     They  fought  to- 


gether,  aide  by   aide.   In  many  a  battle   for 

the  people  8  benefit  in  the   Oregon  political 

arena. 

Ben  Osborne  waa  an  Iron  worker  and  a 
dedicated  trade  unionist  who  provided  great 
leadersjilp  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Federation  of  Labor  through  the 
depression  years  until  his  death  In  1938. 
Kelley  Loe.  a  printer  by  trade,  waa  one  of 
Oregon's  most  revered  trade-union  leaders. 
He  served  as  legislative  assistant  to  Ben  Oa- 
borne  and  his  successors  until  his  death  in 
1957.  Ben  and  Kelley  were  close  friends 
and  coworkers  with  Dick  Neuberger  during 
his  early  years  as  a  student  and  young  free- 
lance writer — long  before  hla  first  campaign 
for  public  office. 

It  was  during  the  1941  session  of  the  State 
legislature  that  I  began  to  follow  Dick's 
career  with  close  Interest.  Though  It  waa 
his  first  session  In  the  legislature,  Dick 
serveil  with  distinction  and  his  qualities  of 
leadership  and  courage  were  Immediately 
app  rent. 

IXirlng  that  1941  session,  many  bills  harm- 
ful to  the  Interests  of  the  people  were  Intro- 
duced. Dick  fought  them  with  courage,  bril- 
liance and  tremendous  energy  It  was  dur- 
ing that  legislative  session  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  began  to  learn  tliat  Dick  was  their 
champion. 

After  serving  in  the  Armed  Force*  in 
World  War  II,  Dick  returned  to  public  service 
when  he  waa  elected  to  the  State  aenate  In 
1948.  He  served  with  great  distinction  as  a 
State  senator  In  the  1949,  1951,  and  1953 
sessions  of  the  legislature. 

His  voice  was  heard  supporting  many 
causes  that  were  not  popular  In  that  day. 
With  his  tremendous  fund  of  knowledge  and 
energy,  and  hla  f>asslon  for  research.  Dick  got 
the  facts  and  presented  them  In  a  must  ef- 
fective way. 

The  facts  usually  fell  on  deaf  ears  In  those 
years,  but  much  of  the  progressive  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  In  Oregon  has  resulted 
from  Dick  Neuberger's  early  support  and  con- 
stant advocacy. 

Late  In  1953.  when  a  liberal  candidate  wna 
being  sought  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Dick  wna 
asked  to  make  the  race.  I  (eel  proud  uf  the 
small  part  I  had  In  perauadlng  him  to  become 
a  candidate. 

And  I  can  remember  as  if  It  were  yester- 
day, when  Dick  called  my  home  early  on  that 
historic  November  morning  In  lO&'t  befors  all 
the  votea  were  counted.  He  believed  at  that 
moment  th.it  he  had  failed  to  win  clecUon. 
Bvit  before  the  diy  waa  over  the  picture 
changed,  the  '  lunchbos  vote  "  waa  counted 
and  Dick  became  a  U.S.  Senator. 

He  aervcd  with  all  hla  might  He  g.ive 
everything  be  had,  including  his  life,  to  aarve 
mankind. 

Dick  will  be  missed  not  only  by  membera 
of  labor  untona  but  by  all  cltlaens  of  Oregon 
and  the  Nation. 

When  history  la  written  the  name  of  Dick 
Neuberger  will  fill  many  pages  Dccatue  of 
hU  faith  in  people,  because  of  his  great  work 
to  develop  and  protect  the  natural  resourcea 
of  the  Pacific  N(jrthwe«t  because  of  hla  un- 
failing humanltarlsnt'-m  the  memory  of  Dick 
Neuberger   will    never    die 

(From   the  Roaeburg    (Oreg  )    News   Review, 
Mar    10,   19€U| 

SEMATOH    NnrBKKOEB 

(By  Charles  V.  Stanton) 
The  sudden  death  of  Senator  Richard  L. 
(Dick)  Neuberger  Is  a  great  shock. 

A  controversial  figure  In  Stale  and  Na- 
tional politics.  Neuberger  waa  high  among 
the  Nation's  characters  on  the  political  stage. 
Fate  blotted  out  a  future  that  held  for  him 
great  political  promise. 

It  seems  somewhat  cxld  that  the  Senator, 
a  recent  cancer  sufferer,  should  die  from  what 
apparently  was  an  unrecogii.»ed  physical  con- 


dition. Overjoyed  that  he  had  been  found 
free  from  malignancy,  after  surgery  Neu- 
berger recently  had  sufTerec  from  bcvera!  all- 
menU  which,  in  theinselvc.  seemed  minor 
A  hard  worker,  worried  by  his  physical 
condition,  driving  himself  lo  serve  in  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  had  been  iiamed.  he  became 
victim  to  virus  infections  and  a  nervous 
disorder.  He  had  taken  a  brief  vacation  In 
an  effort  to  regain  his  health,  had  filed  for 
reelection  and.  apparently,  was  preparing  for 
a  vigorous  campaign,  wher  he  suddenly  was 
sulcken  by  cerebral  hemorrhage 

'  PUBLIC    STIREED 

Neuberger  brought  a  unique  freshness  to 
politics.  Coupling  his  political  philosophies 
with  a  masterful  abUlty  lor  press  agentry, 
he  stirred  public  Interest  la  political  affairs, 
in  party  organlaatlon,  anc  In  competition. 
He  made  n^any  valuable  contributions  to 
politics,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his  In- 
fiuence  on  the  affairs  of  his  party  and  more 
vrtdespread  appreciation  of  political  activi- 
ties by  the  whole  public 

The  political  phlloeophiea  he  advocated 
were  under  attack  on  manj  occasions  In  this 
column.  I  was  often  crltlcid  of  the  Senator  s 
brand  of  politics  and  of  some  of  hla  meth- 
ods. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  held  him  In  high  es- 
teem because  of  his  dedication  and  sincerity 
of  purpose. 

Neuberger  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  seize 
upon  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  men 
and  politics  in  general  and  to  "needle"  hU 
contemporaries.  In  that  respect  he  un- 
questionably helped  to  clean  up  various 
practices  and  to  produce  i.  better  brand  of 
politics. 

In  this  column  I  have  oijposed  from  time 
to  time  what  I  felt  were  f<;heme8 "  carrying 
political  motivation.  In  such  cases  I  have 
unquestionably  been  harsh  in  my  criticism. 
But  I  have  also  felt  that  many  of  the  Sena- 
tor's acts  and  proposals  were  good,  and  have 
so  stated  In  the  column  nnd  In  personal 
correspondence . 

EZaOTTRCCS    SAVED 

A  monument.  I  believe,  will  be  his  work 
m  connection  with  saving  for  the  public 
benefit  the  timber  of  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reservation 

The  Klamaih  TiuUnns  bp-  to  be  freed  from 
their  status  m  wards  of  the  Government 
But  involved  in  the  IcgljJatlon  abolishing 
the  former  status  is  the  dUposiilon  of  assets 
belonging  to  Indiana  on  ih?  reservation  In- 
cluded In  those  aaseta  Is  a  tremendous  block 
of  extremely  valuihle  timher 

Kfforta  were  mmle  by  niinc  intereata  to  get 
that  tUnt>er  inio  private  hands  In  iUCh 
case  II  would  probably  hi\e  been  removed 
much  loo  rupldlv.  and  w  th  liuidequute  fi- 
nancial  reiurns   to   the   Ii.dlans 

NeubergT  iidvimceii  a  proposivl  to  put  the 
timber  under  Pedernl  control  and  on  a  aua- 
talned  yield  program 

He  withdrew  his  own  legislation,  however 
When  an  administration  »>lll  was  presented, 
because  he  felt  the  Issue  wn*  one  In  which 
there  should  be  lui  partlsa  ishlp 

By  hla  action  he  pnmioted  accord  and  se- 
cured the  a^loption  of  a  plan  whereby  the 
timber  on  the  reservatlir  will  remain  as  a 
perpetual  supply,  while,  .it  the  same  time, 
the  Indians  are  assured  of  equitable  pay- 
ment for  reservation  resoxirces 

Thus  the  beautiful  pine  timber  In  the 
Klamath  Reservation  will  forever  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Oregon  Senator  to  whom  con- 
servation waa  almost  a  second  religion. 

[From  the  Portland    (Oreg  i    Reporter.   Mar 
10,    1960] 

MEMr)RLAL    rOR    A    SENATOR 

Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  In  a  formal 
announcement  of  his  candidacy  for  a  second 
term  In  the  Senate  Issued  little  more  than  a 
week    before    his    tragic    death    Wednesday. 


ll-sted  what  he  considered  some  of  his  major 
legislative  achievements  in  his  6  years  in 
Washington  Among  them  are  sponsorship 
of  measures  setting  standards  for  protection 
of  roadside  beauty  along  the  Interstate  High- 
way Svstem.  establishing  the  Port  Clatsop 
historic  Rhrine  under  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  authorizing  »90  million  to  save  the 
pine  forests  and  wildlife  marsiies  of  the 
Klamath  Basin  and  Indian  reservation. 

He  mentioned  also  two  legUlatlve  projects 
he  regarded  as  "hopefully  close  to  success  " 
These  are  creation  of  the  Oregon  seacoost  na- 
tional park  in  Lane,  Douglas,  and  Coos 
Counties  and  legUlation  setting  up  a  Colum- 
bia River  regional  development  corporation 
which  would  channel  revenues  from  existing 
projects  to  needed  undertakings  in  water 
power,  navigation.  Irrigation,  and  flood  con- 
trol. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  legislative  proj- 
ects mirror  Senator  Neuberger's  deep  concern 
for  preservation  of  the  natural  beauties  and 
resources  of  hU  beloved  Pacific  Northwest 
This  same  concern  was  the  central  theme  of 
the  writings  which  gained  him  national  rec- 
ognition   before    he    began    his    legislative 

career. 

These  legislative  accomplishments  consti- 
tute a  fitting  memorial  to  Senator  Neuberger. 
Oregonlans  enjoying  the  beauties  of  our  for- 
ests and  coastline  now  and  In  years  to  come 
win  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  public  Interest  and  to  this  rugged 
land  from  which  he  drew  hU  inspiration. 
We  are  the  richer  for  the  efforts  of  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
give    his   life    to   further    that    devotion. 

[From  the  Florence    (Oreg.)    News.  Mar.   10, 
1960]  * 

Senator  Neubergeb 

Senator  Richard  L  Neuberger  who  passed 
away  In  Portland  yesterday  was  a  controver- 
sial figure  In  this  area 

Although  we  have  not  approved  of  some  of 
his  proposed  legislation,  especially  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  park  south  of  Florence, 
nor  of  hU  methods  in  furthering  his  projects, 
we  have  appreciated  his  attitude  In  one  re- 
spect: the  voters  always  knew  where  he  stood 
on  vital  issues. 

In  this  respect  Senator  Neuberger  was 
forthright  He  did  not  wsver  It  would  be 
gratifying  if  more  of  our  public  officials  die- 
played  this  courage. 

(From  the  Eugene    (Oreg  )    Register-Guard. 

Mar.  14.  IWO] 

NcuBEaoER  AS  Oregon  EomiRs   Saw  Him 

FROM     THI     MVUrOKl)     MAIL     rRIUt  NX 

"He  went  to  the  Senate  as  a  champion  of 
conservaUon,  and  he  remnlned  one  He 
sought  Increased  appioprlutions  for  the 
Forest  Service  the  nntlonal  parks,  and  the 
other  Federal  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponslblUtv  f'«r  the  con^ervntlon  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Nations  ouldixir  resources  He 
fought  for  Uie  multiple-use  concept,  and, 
within  It.  for  alngle  use  of  resources  which 
Justify  such  trentment. 

•No  public  official  of  today  is  more  respon- 
sible for  what  success  this  Nation  has  had 
In  this  field. 

•But  his  interests  ranged  wider  than  this 
He  was  also  a  champion  of  education,  of 
health  research,  and  of  a  better  chance  for  a 
happy  life  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation,  no  matter 
what  their  station  In  life  " 

FBOM    CKARLES     A      STANTONS    COLUMN     IN     THE 
ROSEBrSC    NEWS-REVIEW 

•A  monument,'  I  believe,  will  be  his  work 
in  connection  with  saving  for  the  public 
benefit  the  timber  of  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reservation 

"The  Klamath  Indians  are  to  be  freed 
from  their  status  as  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    But     involved     In     the     leglslaUon 


abolishing  the  former  status  is  the  disposi- 
Uon  of  assets  belongirig  t,o  Indians  on  the 
reservation  Included  m  those  asset*  is  a 
Uemendous  block  of  extremely  valuable 
timber 

■Efforts  were  made  by  some  Interests  to  get 
the  timber  into  private  hands.  In  such  case 
It  would  probably  have  been  removed  much 
Uj"  rapidly,  and  with  inadequate  financial 
returns  to  the  Indians. 

Neuberger  advanced  a  proposal  to  put  the 
timber  under  Federal  control  and  on  a  sus- 
Uilned  yield  program. 

■  He  withdrew  hin  own  legislation,  how- 
ever, when  an  administration  bill  was  pre- 
sented, because  he  felt  the  issue  was  one 
in  which  there  should  be  no  partisanship, 

•'By  his  action  he  promoted  accord  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  plan  whereby 
the  timber  on  the  reservation  will  remain 
as  a  perpetual  supply,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Indians  are  assured  of  equitable 
payment  for  reservation  resources, 

"'Thus  the  beautiful  pine  timber  in  the 
Klamath  Reservation  will  be  a  monument 
to  the  Oregon  Senator  to  whom  conserva- 
tion  was  almost  a  second  religion." 

FROM   THE   coos  BAT   WORLD 

"There  has  never  t>een  any  doubt  In  any- 
body's mind.  Including  Dick  Neuberger's, 
that  his  first  election  was  achieved  on  the 
coattails  of  Wayne  Morsi;.  Every'one's  first 
election  is  generally  achieved  on  someone's 
coattails,  but  this  was  (?specially  true  in 
the  case  of  Neuberger,  the  first  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat elected  in  a  str.tewide  race  for  many; 
many  years,  and  doing  it  with  the  vigorous 
backing  of  Oregon's  newest  Democrat,  Sen- 
ator Morse. 

"As  a  result,  Neuberger  was  sometimes 
downgraded  as  a  creature  of  Morse.  Even 
after  the  Idea  became  ridiculous,  there  was 
the  constant  intimation  that  Neuberger 
could  not  have  made  It  o:i  his  ow;i 

"He  wanted  to  make  it  on  his  own 

"There's  no  doubt  in  aryb-ay's  mind  that 
he  would  have  done  so.  Vp  to  the  m.oment 
of  his  death  he  w-us  virtually  unop;K>6ed  by 
a  serious  candidate— Democrat  or  Republi- 
can His  support  spilt  pirty  lines  in  every 
direction.  This  was  the  result  of  his  ex- 
emplary record  In  the  S'jnate— a  record  of 
achievement  for  his  Nnt  on  as  well  as  for 
hi.s  Slate  and  piirly " 

FROM       FRANK       JENKINS       COLtMN       IN       THI 
KLAM.\TH  FALLS  HKRaLD   AND   NEWS 

"This  leaves  the  way  clear  for  him  (Gov- 
ernor Hatfield)  to  appoint  Mrs  Neuberger 
Ui  fill  out  her  husband's  unexpired  term, 
which  hius  less  than  u  yea    to  run 

"The  fad  that  tlicy  have  worked  iv*  a 
team  makes  her  a  loRl:al  choice  fur  Uie 
Interim  api>oli.tmoiit  Mrs.  Neuberger  is 
thorv>ughly  famlllftr  with  all  the  duties  of 
the  office  With  all  th"  personnel  With 
nil  of  tlie  current  problem*  She  has  been  i\ 
partner  In  the  Job  She  ran  carry  on  from 
where  her  husband  left  off  It  would  take 
anjone  else  the  remamdjr  of  the  unexpired 
term  to  leiuri  the  ropes  and  get  the  Job  In 
hand 

"That  makes  her  n  nn.ural  choice  for  the 
interim  appointment.  It  would,  of  course, 
give  her  a  considerable  advantage  In  the 
campaign  for  election  to  a  new  term.  But  It 
would  also  give  Oregon  voters  a  good  op- 
portunity to  study  her  and  her  opponent 
during  the  upcoming  carrpalgn 

"Besides.  1  find  mysel:'  coming  around  to 
the  belief  that  It  naight  l>e  a  good  idea  to  get 
more  women  Into  politics.  The  men  haven't 
done  too  good  a  Job  If  they  had  done  a 
better  Job,  we  might  have  fewer  problems 
to  face  In  these  days" 

FROM     CHARLES     A      SPRACTJS'S     COLUMN     IN     THE 
OREGON  STATESMAN,  OF  SALEM 

"It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  write  of  Richard 
Neuberger.      We    had    become    good    friends. 
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and  my  respect  h»d  grown  Into  warm  ad- 
miration for  tne  man  Wmiself  and  for  tJie 
work  he  waa  endeaTorlng  to  do  In  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  State  In  the  Senate. 

■I  thlni  I  have  ne%-er  known  a  man  whoee 
mind  waa  so  fertile.  He  was  constantly  com- 
ing up  with  fresh  Ideaa,  p>artlcularly  in  those 
aress  of  his  Interest:  government,  politics, 
conservation,  human  welfare,  educaUon,  and 
lately  healtii.  His  mind  was  seminal,  OTlgl- 
natlng  proposals  In  what  seemed  to  him  the 
public  Interest  Moreover  he  was  amaalngly 
jjrod -active.  How  he  turned  out  the  volume 
of  writings,  of  letters,  of  speeches  that  he 
did  was  beyond  my  comprehension  In  the 
midst  cf  his  work  In  Washington,  he  found 
time  to  keep  in  toxich  by  letter  or  card  or 
phone  call  with  his  constituents.  Nor  was 
his  circle  limited  to  a  few  close  friends.  It 
was  wide  for  he  took  every  good  citizen  into 
his  confidence. 

"As  for  Neuberger's  personal  character  I 
have  known  few  men  in  public  life  who  were 
as  frank  and  honest  as  he  was.  He  prac- 
ticed no  deceit  himself,  could  not  tolerate  it 
In  others.  His  mind  and  heart  were  always 
open  to  be  read  freely  by  all. 

•One  cannot  close  a  tribute  to  Dick  Neu- 
berger  without  including  the  other  member 
of  the  partnership,  hta  wife  Mavirme:  for 
theirs  was  a  partnership,  with  hopes  and  am- 
bit lona.  effort  and  attainment  and  discour- 
agement fully  shared  It  was  a  beautiful 
relationship;  and  now  that  the  partnership 
ta  broken  by  death  the  sympathy  of  a  great 
multltade  goes  out  to  her 

"^or  Richard  Neuberger  the  epitaph 
Bhcruld  be:  Distinguished  Jonrnallst,  con- 
scientious legislator,  ardent  conservationist, 
able  statesman  ' 

rSOM    THK    COBV.1LLIS    CAZETTK- TIMES 

"While  maintaining  his  'liberal'  outkok  he 
nevertheless  recognized  a  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity that  is  lacking  la  most  people  with  axn.i- 
lar  leanings.  In  his  campaign  announce- 
ment for  a  second  term  he  said  he  had 
always  emphasized  the  broad  humariltarUn 
needs  of  the  American  people,  but  that  he 
y\aj\  Insisted  that  programs  of  social  welfare 
be  paid  for  In  our  own  time  by  current  reve- 
nues rather  than  being  financed  In  the  form 
of  deficits.  This  may  not  be  popular'  he 
said,  but  I  know  It  is  right.'  " 

TROM    THk    S.^LXM    C.VPTI.^L    JOXJaNAl. 

"Neuberger.  as  a  writer,  appreciated  the 
dramatic.  And  the  end  of  h^  career  came 
dramatically,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  dead- 
line for  filing  for  his  office.  As  a  political 
hUtorian  he  had  a  keen  feeling  f  ^r  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  present.  One  of  his  dreams 
of  recent  times  was  to  have  a  place  In  history 
among  the  selfless,  nonpartisan  grecits  of  the 
Senate.  He  didn't  live  long  enciigh.  In  all 
probability,  to  achieve  this.  But  he  never 
had  been  more  popular,  and  that  popularity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  party  aailations." 

FROM    THE    ASTORIA -BTTDCET 

"The  loss  to  Oregon  in  Senator  Neuberger's 
death  can  only  be  measured  In  what  he 
might  h.ive  achieved  'n.id  h-:'  b«:e:i  ;p  u-ed  for 
continued  service. 

'The  8pontane<5us  and  sincere  expression.^ 
of  shock  and  sadness  by  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  in  State  and  Nation  are 
evidence  of  the  high  respect  he  had  attained 
In  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  citizens." 

rROM    .IN    EDITOHIAL  BT   J.    W     FOSSr~Tt3   TS  TTIS 
PENTJI-ETON    EAST    OREGON  IAN 

"His  personal  correspondence  was  of 
amazing  magnitude.  Children  of  his  friends 
always  were  in  his  thoughts.  He  wrote  to 
them  and  sent  them  gifts.  So  many  letters 
contained  special  messages  for  their  children. 

"He  loved  young  people.  'When  he  went  to 
the  Senate  he  was  offered  patronage  rights. 
'What  was  his  first  choice?  To  appoint  a 
Senate  page.  He  established  a  research  in- 
ternship on  his  staff  for  outstanding  gradu- 


ates of  Origan  colleges  In  pjoUtlcal  science 
and  JoiirnaUsm.  He  gave  a  large  portion  of 
his  earnings  from  magazines  to  Oregon  col- 
leges aa  scholarship  funds.  The  book  he 
wrote  flor  children  about  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  was  a  best  seller. 

"His  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  natural 
resources  was  deep  rxjted.  He  paid  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  more  than 
llpservlce.  as  all  who  read  his  magazine 
articles  knew  There  was  no  subject  he  en- 
joyed more  wrltlner  about.  He  enjoyed  even 
more  a  day  at  the  beach  or  at  a  lake  or  on  a 
mountain  trail.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable 
days  I've  had  was  spent  with  the  Neubergers 
en  the  beach  at  Ecola  Park,  a  day  of  such 
beauty  fhnt  we  spoke  of  it  many  times  there- 
after." 

FROM    THE    BEND    BtrLLITTK 

"Neul»erger  was  an  e.xtreme  partisan  earlier 
In  his  political  career.  His  maturity,  plus 
the  fact  that  his  fccut  wl'h  cancer  2  years 
ago  brought  him  expressions  of  hope  and 
good  will  from  all  wa.ks  t  American  pohUcal 
life,  had  dimmed  his  partisanship. 

"Future  historians  -f  the  Senate  probably 
will  n't  recognize  Neuberger  iis  a  'great'  in 
that  body.  Such  honors  never  are  accorded 
those  who  serve  onlv  one  term 

"But  Oregon  historians  will  recognize  him 
we  are  sure,  as  one  of  the  most  articulate 
men  ever  tn  serve  In  btgh  office  In  or  from 
this  State  • 


TIME  TO  FARM  EFFECTIVELY 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Ppeakrr.  I  have 
introduced  the  Family  Farai  Income  Act 
of  196(J.  In  .so  doing  I  am  supporting  the 
legislation  proposed  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  expres.sed  dissatisfac- 
tion With  the  administration's  farm 
policy,  including  my  colleague  from 
eastern  Oregon  Al  Ullm.^.n.  Many  vari- 
ations of  farm  policy  renovations  have 
been  tntroduced  this  Congress.  Prom 
them  I  am  hopeful  that  the  hard-work- 
ing Committee  on  Agriculture  will  report 
a  bill  '<hich  will  solve  the  ever-mounting 
too  long  continued  crisis  in  American 
agriculture. 

Around  u.s  we  watch  as  surplus  com- 
modities stockpile.  We  are  told  that  in 
time  of  drought  our  surplus  would  be 
used  up.  It  makes  as  much  sense  to  pro- 
nounce solemnly  that  in  the  event  of 
extreme  heat  the  Potomac  would  dry  up. 

Our  agriculture  know-how  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  Our  farmers  produce  more 
and  more  on  less  land.  The  administra- 
tions soil  bank  program  has  in  no  way 
alleviated  the  problem  of  overabundance. 
It  is  time  for  a  change  It  has  been 
time  for  a  chanee  for  a  long,  long  time. 

The  Family  Farm  Income  Act  of  1960 
is  desi-zned  to  raise  family  farm  income 
while  simultaneously  reducing  the  cost 
to  taxpayers. 

Representative  Po^r.E,  the  knowledge- 
able vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  calls  this  legislation  a 
farmers'  bill  of  rights.  He  says  it  an- 
swers the  President's  call  to  draft  effec- 
tive farm  lesislation.  He  has  explored 
the  bill  completely  with  other  farm  ex- 
perts and  has  already  offered  corrections 
wliich  improve  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  trou- 
ble spot*  La  agriculture  today.  One  only 
has  to  look  at  the  revealing  drop  in  net 
farm  Income  in  7  years.  It  has  dropped 
from  $15.3  biUlon  in  1952  to  $10  3  bil- 
lion in  1959.  The  per  capita  farm  in- 
come has  failed  to  even  remain  at  half 


that  of  the  city  resident.  The  parity 
ratii.  the  rrlntionship  of  farm  prices  to 
other  prire.*?,  has  dropped  from  100  per- 
cent in  1952  to  77  percent  In  1960. 

As  my  colleague.  Representative 
Gelirce  McGovbrn.  of  South  Dakota. 
not<  d  ill  Fibruary.  farm  prices  are 
down  16  percent  from  the  l'»52  figure 
while  costs  are  up  11  perct  nt  The 
squeeze  is  not  new  to  the  family  farmer. 
There  are  other  trouble  spots  which 
have  been  recounted  often  in  this  House. 
Farm  indebtedness  is  up  $6  8  billion  this 
year  over  1952;  interest  charges  have 
climbed  Representative  McOovkrn 
notes  thoy  are  up  80  percent  .since  1952. 
Statistics  show  that  the  farm  popula- 
tion declined  35  million  in  8  y(  ars. 
While  this  occurred  the  number  of  farm 
units  dropped. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  has 
been  designed  to  restore  family  fanning 
to  Its  richtful  position 

It  restores  the  farmers'  bargaining 
power  through  self-imposed  commodity 
regulations  on  production  and  market- 
ing. 

By  balancing  production  with  demand 
our  national  economic  health  would  be 
strengthened.  I  believe  that  farmers 
can  develop  their  own  program  to  estab- 
lish nationwide  marketins  quotas  which 
will  Insure  production  to  meet  demand. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  our 
reserve  surpluses  by  10  percent  each 
year  in  an  orderly  program  of  distribu- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides 
for  the  use  of  direct  compen.satory  pay- 
ments up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  to 
any  one  producer  to  assure  him  a  fair 
return  for  his  marketing  quota.  This 
relief  will  be  used  only  if  needed.  My 
farmer  friends  suggest  that  properly 
established  marketing  quotas  will  elim- 
inate need  for  such  compensatory  pay- 
ments 

Under  this  proposed  bill  each  farm 
operator  would  have  to  place  at  lea,st 
10  percent  of  his  tillable  acres  in  a  soil- 
building  base.  He  could  add  to  30  per- 
cent more  for  which  he  would  be  com- 
pensated in  payments  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment-held feed  grain.s  rather  than 
through  cash  payments  a  now  estab- 
lished under  the  soil  bank  pro»^ram  I 
think  the  two-prongr-d  effect  of  such  a 
system  is  obvious. 

Under  title  n  a  new  type  of  fix>d  dis- 
tribution program  is  proposed.  Ihe 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  directed  to  inrrra.se  the 
amount  of  high  protein  foods  such  as 
dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  products  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy,  to  iiislitutions. 
and  throu  ;h  the  school  lunch  program. 
To  carry  out  the  program,  the  Secretary 
Is  directed  to  purchase  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  not  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Under 
the  language  of  the  bill; 

Whenever  any  donee  eligible  to  receive 
commodities  desires  to  do  .co.  such  commod- 
ities may  be  purchased  on  the  local  market 
In  accordance  with  the  reeulatlons  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa-. 
tlon.  and  Welfare,  thereby  relieving  the 
Government  of  the  necessity  of  storing  and 
transporting  such  commodities.  The  sum 
of  $500  million  per  annum  for  each  year  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section. 


As  proposed  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
progi-am  would  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  annual  market 
value  of  each  of  the  commodities  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  It  i.-?  esti- 
mated that  the  program  would  cost 
about    one -tenth    the  sum    now    being 

spent or  $0  5  billion  yearly  as  compared 

U)  today's  $5.3  billion. 

In  discussing  this  legislation  with  my 
colleagues  I  am  aware  that  amendments 
will  be  necessary.  I  imdcrsUind.  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  dam  industry  has  a 
working  marketing  program  and  does 
not  feel  It  is  wise  or  necessary  to  change 
it.  Changes  in  wheat  marketing  are 
needed.  I  know  that  revised  bills  m- 
clude  such  provisions. 

My  purpose  tn  Joining  with  my  col- 
leagues is  to  lend  support  in  an  area 
which  does  affect  every  other  area  of 
our  economy.  A  healthy  and  strong 
farm  economy  Us  not  an  impossibility. 

Surplus  food,  stored  in  warehouses  at 
high  cost  to  the   taxpayer,  benefits  no 

one. 

Poor  acreage  confined  to  a  soil  bank 
program  does  not  meet  the  need  to  take 
out  of  operation  highly  productive  land. 
This  sort  of  oi-)eration  does  little  more 
than  rob  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  cripple 
the  farmer. 

The  taxpayer  and  the  farmer  demand 
a  new.  effective  farm  program  Piling 
up  surpluses  Is  no  answer  The  Family 
Farm  Income  Act  of  1960  offers  the  best 
route  out  of  a  distre.ssing  situation. 


GENER.\L    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    RE- 
MARKS ON  FXX)D  FOR  PEACE  PLAN 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  permi..sion  to  extend 
their  remarks  following  my  remarks  on 
the  food  for  peace  amendment  whiph 
was  offeied  by  me  today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


UPWARD  ADJUSTMENT  OF  RESID- 
UAL OIL  IMPORT  LEVELS  IS  DE- 
PLORABLE AND  INEXCUSABLE 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvania' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  v.as 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  the 
Department  of  Interior  was  again  bowing 
to  the  will  of  Import  companies.  There 
is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for  this 
about-face  which  defies  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee's security  standards  and  strikes 
another  cruel  and  unnecessary  blow  at 
labor  and  management  in  the  domestic 
fuel  and  railroad  industry 

The  Import  levels  were  created  to  pre- 
vent foreign  oil  from  enervating  the 
American  coal  industry's  emergency  po- 
tential. For  more  than  a  decade  in- 
coming shipments  of  residual  oil  have 
closed  mines,  relegated  mineworkers  to 
the  ranks   of   the   unemployed,   shoved 


railroad  cars  Into  an  inactive  state  of 
deterioration,  and  taken  away  tlie  jobs 
of  maintenance  and  operating  person- 
nel. The  effect  on  our  whole  business 
community  has  been  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  serious  labor  surplus  pre- 
vailing in  coal  communities  and  rail- 
road centers 

I  say  to  you  frankly  that,  while  I  was 
gratified  at  the  White  House  order  initi- 
ating tiie  mandatory  control  program  on 
Apni  1.  1959,  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  unport  levels  decided  upon. 
Using  1957  figures  to  establish  the  cri- 
terion reflected  a  generosity  toward  im- 
porting companies  that  was  unbecoming 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  domestic 
economy.  In  1957  the  importers  had 
shipped  a  total  of  173  miUion  barrels  of 
residual  oil  into  fuel  markets  of  this 
country.  It  was  a  record  year.  Those 
Imports  amounted  in  energy  value  to 
more  than  41  million  tons  of  coal. 

Having  seen  the  gradual  erosion  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania's 
mining  communities  as  a  consequence 
of  the  rising  tide  of  residual  oil  from 
foreign  refineries.  I  favored  a  cutback 
that  would  reopen  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  my  State  and  in  the  other 
regions  where  foreign  oil  had  literally 
wrecked  opportunity  for  miners,  rail- 
roaders, and  other  workers  whore  liveli- 
hood is  reliant  upon  a  vigorous  domestic 
coal  industry.  The  White  House,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  problem, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should 
adopt  the  quota  limitations  recom- 
mended by  the  Cabinet  Committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing at  what  point  oil  imports  become  a 
threat  to  the  national  .security.  The 
1957  figures  were  set  as  the  safe  level. 

Those  of  us  seriou.sly  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  oil  imports  accepted  the 
decision  with  reluctance  Wc  were  at 
least  pleased  that  the  White  Hjuse  had 
finally  taken  this  official  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  coal  industry  and 
its  relationship  to  the  mobilization  base. 
So  we  sat  by  and  waited  for  the  results. 
We  felt  that  the  limitation  on  the  volume 
of  residual  oil  imports  thus  established 
might  at  least  provide  an  indication  to 
the  coal  industry  of  just  how  far  im- 
porters are  allowed  to  go.  The  coal  in- 
dustry could  make  its  plans  accordingly. 
Railroads  could  use  this  information  in 
projecting  their  operations  to  conform 
with  general  economic  expectations  of 
the  coming  years. 

Now  the  status  has  been  .'summarily 
upended.  The  Department  of  the  in- 
terior not  long  ago  gave  what  I  con- 
sidered assurance  that  it  would  not  cater 
to  the  arrogant  demands  of  importers 
who  willfully  and  flagrantly  disregarded 
quota  limits  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year  on  the  assumption  that  they  would 
be  bailed  out  of  an  embarrassing  market 
situation  when  their  allocations  had  been 
exhausted.  The  upward  revision  has  in- 
deed paid  off  for  the  importers.  They 
have  now  been  cleared  for  delivery  of  an- 
other 12  million  barrels  of  residual  oil 
over  the  established  limit. 

This  concession  to  major  shippers  is 
deplorable  and  inexcusable.  I  charge 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  is  invit- 
ing public  distrust  luiless  it  hereinafter 


returns  the  quota  limitations  to  the 
originally  published  levels  and  pledges 
that  there  will  be  no  further  concessions 
to  oil  importers  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  a  solemn  duty  to  the  many  families 
who  depend  upon  coal  production  for  a 
livelihood  and  to  the  millions  more  whose 
very  security  is  interlocked  with  the  abil- 
ity of  the  coal  industry  to  maintain  the 
capacity  that  would  be  required  in  an 
emergency. 


PHASING  OUT  OF  THE  NAVAL 
WEAPONS  PLANT  AT  WASHING- 
TON, DC. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  (Mr.  LankfordI  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes 

Mr  LANKFORD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Man-'land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  address  the  House  on  a  situation 
existing  today  affecting  not  only  many 
hundreds  of  valuable,  skilled  craftsmen 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but  indeed, 
to  a  degree,  our  entire  national  defense 
effort.  I  am  referring  to  the  deliberate 
phaseout  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant 
located  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  cour.se  of  my  remarks,  it 
is  my  intention  to  point  out  in  detail 
certain  policy  decisions  made  by  the 
present  administration  which  I  believe 
ariver.sely  affect  our  defense  effort.  In 
addition.  I  intend  to  review  the  incon- 
sistencies in  statements  made  to  me  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  to  several  con- 
gressional committees,  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant. 

In  order  that  all  may  know  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  installation  under  dis- 
cussion, a  brief  description  of  this  fine 
facihty  Ls  in  order.  The  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant  is  located  in  southeast  Wash- 
ington, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ana- 
costia  River.  It  has  a  total  acreage  of 
316  acres.  Its  total  value  in  the  plant 
account  is  currently  listed  at  $104,616.- 
800.  which  is  further  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Land »1.  922.  500 

Buildings 48,  818,  500 

Equipment &3'  876,  800 

The  estimated  value  of  the  plant's 
present  materiel  inventory  is  $142,018.- 
907. 

A  review  of  the  total  employment  fig- 
ures of  the  weapons  plant  beginning  on 
June  30,  1956,  to  date  will  substantiate 
my  deliberate  phaseout  charge: 

Personnel 
Date  O"  *>o*«* 

June  30.  1956 8.  046 

June  30,  1957 7.2^5 

June  30.  1958 6,  197 

June  30,  1959. °' °^ 

ret>.   15.  I960 l'^ 

Oct.  1,  1960  (approximate) 4.  aoo 

In  order  to  explain  why  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  address  this  body  this  afternoon. 
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I  would  like  to  review  briefly  my  rela- 
tionships with  the  Navy  Department 
through  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  con- 
nection with  two  Government  installa- 
tions the  Naval  Propellant  Plant  at  In- 
dian Head.  Md..  and  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant  here  in  Washington.  Begin- 
ning in  1955  I  was  confronted  with  a 
contmuing  series  of  layoffs  at  both  in- 
stallations, which  were  quite  obviously 
tragedies  to  the  individuals  concerned 
and  also  created  economic  havoc  ui  the 
local  coxHmunities  affected.  With  the 
rapid  change  m  weapons  development, 
with  emphasis  shifted  to  mi.ssiles,  many 
of  these  reductions  in  force  were  im- 
avoidable.  However,  many  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  contract  de- 
cisions, whereby  Government  installa- 
tions were  being  bypassed  in  order  to 
place   work  with  private  mdustry. 

Until  the  past  year  and  a  half.  I  have 
always  found  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
now  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Weapons, 
to  be  cooperative,  and  believe  that  the 
Bureau  recognized  that  I  wa.=:  senuinely 
interested  in  assisting;  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  in  this  conversion  from  ob- 
solete conventional  weapons  to  those  de- 
manded for  the  missile  age.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  at  times  been  furnished 
incorrect  information  or  denied  infor- 
mation that  would  have  assisted  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties.  There  have 
been  other  instances  when  I  became  con- 
vinced that  certam  individuals  in  the 
administration  were,  to  a  large  degree, 
unaware  of  the  capabilities  of  their  own 
installations. 

An  abiding  conviction  that  I  have  ac- 
quired during  the  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  represent  the  Fifth  District 
of  Mar^-land  here  in  Congress  is  that  to 
the  majority  of  Americans  their  Con- 
gressman IS  the  Federal  Government, 
When  a  decision  is  made  that  affects  an 
individual  and  the  community  in  which 
he  resides,  little  thought  is  given  to  the 
distinction  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
It  is  their  Congressman  who  enacts  the 
laws  and  appropriates  their  ta.xes  for  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Government. 
When  a  decision  is  made  that  virtually 
destroys  a  man's  ability  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  his  family,  an  explanation  is  de- 
manded, and  rightfully  so;  and  his  Con- 
gressman is  the  one  looked  to  for  this 
explanation.  Today  we  find  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant  very  clearly  and  defi- 
mtely  being  phased  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  My  attempts,  and 
attempts  by  several  of  our  committees, 
to  obtain  the  explanation  demanded  by 
the  people,  have  been  unsuc<:essful. 
Questions  that  I  am  raising  today  must 
be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of 
us:  and  until  such  answers  are  forth- 
coming. I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
body  to  direct  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  postpone  further  re- 
duction actions 

FYankly.  I  am  disturbed,  as  I  know 
many  of  you  are.  over  the  increasing 
tendency  throughout  the  entire  executive 
branch  to  pat  us  on  the  head  stating. 
Well  tend  the  store.  You  just  provide 
stock.  If  we  get  m  trouble,  well  let  you 
know."  No  Member  of  this  body  was 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  rubber-stamp- 
ing administration  requests.     I  do  not 


intend  to  echo  a  btireau's  policy  state- 
ment concerning  the  necessity  for  reduc- 
tion or  for  allowing  Government  facili- 
ties to  be  idle  until  I  am  convinced  that 
such  action  is  clearly  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  entire  country. 

Whenever  one  attempts  to  defend  Gov- 
ernment installations,  invariably  a  dis- 
cussion of  private  enterprise  versus  eov- 
ernmentBl  industry  ensues.  It  is  about 
time.  I  believe,  that  we  stop  trying  to 
make  a  distinction  between  two  impor- 
tant segments  of  our  economy  in  this 
fashion.  What  we  should  be  debating 
and  considering  is  how  to  achieve  the 
maximum  utilization  of  all  industrial  fa- 
cilities, be  they  Government  or  private. 
To  allow  any  facility  that  is  capable  of 
supplyiatJ  the  needs  of  our  defense  and 
space  eflort  in  this  deadly  struggle  with 
Soviet  Russia  to  lie  idle  is  unthinkable. 
But  yet  we  are  doing  just  that  with  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant. 

I.  for  one.  will  not  apologize  for  de- 
fending as  fine  an  installation  as  the 
weapons  plant  In  fact.  I  am  proud  to 
act  today  as  the  spokesman  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  dedicated  employees  of  the 
plant  This  installation  has  proved  itself 
time  and  time  atjain  since  its  founding 
on  October  2.  1799.  Its  many  skilled 
craft,-<men  and  engineers  are  known 
throuehout  the  entire  industrial  estab- 
lishment for  having  the  capability  of 
doing  the  best  possible  job  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Some  have  acquired  the  impression 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  obsolete  fa- 
cility that  is  dymg  on  its  feet,  with  a 
very  minor  contribution  being  made  to- 
day to  cur  defense  effort. 

Incidentally,  I  might  add  that  the 
.same  objections  of  obsolescence  and  lack 
of  know-how  were  applied  to  the  Naval 
Propellant  Plant,  located  at  Indian  Head, 
Md  FVirtunately,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Vinson,  granted  my  request 
for  an  investigation  of  the  bypassing 
of  the  Naval  Propellant  Plant  in  1958. 
With  pride.  I  must  state  that  when  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
beean  its  investieation  of  the  plant,  the 
employment  level  at  the  propellant  plant 
was  1,379  As  of  March  1.  1960,  the  level 
has  reached  1.937  The  propellant 
plant  IS  now  producing  a  key  item  for  the 
Polaris  missile,  this  notwithstanding  the 
Statement  that  the  plant  did  not  have 
the  know-how  or  the  technical  capabil- 
ity to  compete  in  today's  propellant 
business  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
such  WBS  not  and  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  this  fine  installation  is  contributing 
significiintly  to  the  defense  effort  on  the 
Nation's  No.  1  weapon.  Polaris. 

Now.  in  chronological  order,  let  us 
examine  what  has  transpired  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant,  formerly  known 
as  the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  since  mid- 
1956 

On  September  26,  1956,  the  Superin- 
tendent: of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant, 
Rear  Adm,  David  M  Tyree,  in  announc- 
ing the  layoff  of  160  employees,  stated: 

The  factory  expects  to  reach  Its  low  ebb 
in  both  prodvictlon  and  employment  In  this, 
the  1957  fiscal  year. 

Officials  at  the  factory  went  on  to  say 
that  they  expected  this  to  be  the  last 


major  personnel  shakedown  that  has 
seen  the  agency  shrink  from  a  Korean 
war  high  of  11.5^0  employees  to  7,776. 
This  reduction  was  understandable  and 
I  believe  unavoidable. 

But  from  this  period  on,  the  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  make  decisions  that 
would  assist  the  plant  in  its  conversion 
efforts  has  led  the  plant,  despite  numer- 
ous warnings,  to  its  present-day  situa- 
tion. I  was  Informed  in  1957  that  by  the 
start  of  the  1958  fiscal  year  employment 
at  the  gun  factory  would  begin  a  small, 
gradual  rise  and  would  stabilize  itself 
above  the  present  civilian  strength.  The 
factory  was  then  assigned  the  huge  task 
of  building  the  launching  equipment  for 
guided  missiles  to  be  installed  on  ships. 
I  will  discuss  these  contracts  which  were 
performed  in  such  creditable  fiishion 
later  on  in  my  remarks. 

Notwithstanding  these  most  reassur- 
ing words,  at  least  reassuring  to  the 
employees  of  the  gun  factory  and  to  me, 
less  than  1  year  later,  on  August  14. 
1957,  I  was  advised  that  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  planned  a  reduction  in  force 
by  June  30,  1958,  of  255  additional  em- 
ployees. 

In  his  statement  to  me  of  August  14. 
1957,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Materiel  indicated  that  no 
further  reductions  would  be  required 
during  fiscal  year  1958.  Nevertheless. 
4  months  later  in  January  of  1958,  the 
superintendent  of  the  gun  factory  an- 
nounced a  further  reduction  in  force  of 
500  employees.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  with  cooperation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  various  employees  associa- 
tions, and  with  better  admmistration. 
the  impact  of  this  reduction  in  force 
could  have  been  lessened  considerably. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  regrettable  re- 
duction in  force  took  place  that  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Lor.  which  is  the 
official  publication  of  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  March  25.  1958, 
edition,  as  follows: 

At  Least  a  Year  or  Work  in  Sight  ro*  Ow- 
BoASO  Emplotecs 

A  number  of  rather  sensational  stories  ap- 
pearing in  the  local  press  recently  resulted 
In  a  spate  of  rumors  here.  The  local  news- 
papers were  quite  pessimistic  In  tone  regard- 
ing the  role  of  the  gun  factory  In  the  new 
Navy.  It  was  even  hinted  that  the  Naval  Oun 
Factory  might  be  forced  to  shut  down 

Actually,  say  gun  factory  officials,  we  are 
getting  more  work  now  than  we  have  for 
some  time.  Although  we  have  pawed 
through  some  lean  periods  during  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  culminating  in  the  recent  re- 
duction In  force  of  about  500  workers,  we 
now  have  enough  work  In  sight  to  maintain 
our  present  work  force  of  about  6,280  em- 
ployees. 

Concern  for  the  gun  factory's  future  role 
was  felt  because  we  have  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  principal  makers  of  guns  for  the 
fleet.  Since  guns  are  no  longer  being  pro- 
duced In  quantity,  some  have  thought  that 
our  usefulness  Is  now  nearly  ended. 

Meeting  with  employee  group  representa- 
tives on  March  7.  Capt.  Thomas  S.  King, 
manufacturing  officer,  said  that  the  work- 
load In  prospect  for  the  next  several  months 
Is  the  best  since  he  arrived  at  the  gun  fac- 
tory Captain  King  came  here  in  November 
of  1955. 

To  sum  up.  the  gun  factory  still  Is  ful- 
filling Its  old  role  as  an  Important  armorer 
of  the  fleet.  Expectations  are  that  It  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


In  the  .A.pril  11,  1958,  edition  an  inter- 
esting article  appeared  describing  a 
large  floturning  job  under  a  contract  to 
produce  10,000  csLnisters  for  the  Side- 
winder missile. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  v.eapons 
plrnt  IS  unable  to  produce  the  weaporu 
demanded  by  today's  modern  Navy.  At 
this  point  I  think  it  well  to  refresh  the 
recollection  of  all  on  the  fine  F>erform- 
ance  in  the  P'ormosa  Straits  several  years 
apo.  when  a  laree  number  of  Chinese 
Mig's  were  shot  down  by  Free  China's 
jets  armed  with  the  Sidewinder  missile. 

On  July  23,  1958,  when  further  r  i.f  "s 
were  announced,  they  were  deemed 
necessary  as  a  part  t  f  a  modernization 
program  con.sistent  with  an  assigned  new- 
role  to  the  naval  pun  factory  This 
new  role  and  optimistic  statements  about 
the  future  were  ."^et  forth  in  glowing 
terms  in  the  July  3  edition  of  the  Log. 
Excerpts  are  as  follows: 

Navy    Assigns   Gun    F*t-roRT    New   Bole  roa 
Missile  AcE--Wn.L  Krrp  Plant  Open   t>jR 

I>ESICN.    PROTOTTrt    W  5RK    AND    TESTIlfG 

The  Naval  Gun  Factory,  now  In  lU  159th 
year.  Is  about  to  take  on  a  n^w  look.  The 
Navy  has  decided  not  to  scrap  It  along  with 
Its  pun*,  but  to  give  It  a  new  mission. 

The  gun  factory  will  beromp  primarily  a 
plant  for  research,  design  and  the  prototype 
manufacture  of  the  new  mlasile  age  weapons. 
Capt.  Charles  E  Brlner,  NOF  superintendent, 
announced  recently. 

The  Navy's  decUlon  to  maintain  the  gun 
factory  as  an  Important  facility  for  the 
design,  prototype  manufacture  end  testing 
of  new  type  weapons  should  al'.sy  some  fears 
of  gun  factory  workers  who  have  been  work- 
ing under  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  as  to  their 
future  careers  Probably  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force  now  on  board 
will  be  affected  by  the  change. 

But  once  that  changeover  Is  effected,  once 
the  gun  factory  has  settled  down  to  Its  clearly 
defined  place  In  the  Navy,  there  should  be 
a  considerable  uplift  In  employee  spirit 
For  although  most  workers  have  not  lost 
faith  In  the  giin  factory,  morale  shi  uld 
Improve  with  the  new  mission.  Once  again 
the  gun  factory  U  going  to  be  a  good  and  a 
most    Interesting    place    to    work. 

In  August  1958,  in  a  letter  to  the 
board  of  trade,  A&si.stant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Richard  A  Jackson  estimated 
that  the  tran.sition  iv  the  Nava!  Gun 
Factory  would  take  5  years  and  wmild 
result  in  large  livings  and  high  em- 
ployment here  He  al-so  wrote  that  al- 
though the  changeover  would  require 
adjustments  in  personnel,  the  program 
would  be  executed  with  a  minimum  per- 
sonnel dislocation.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Rear  Adm  T  A  Ahroon.  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  told 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  that 
"none  of  the  facilities  at  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  are  in  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Navy."  This  was  now  in  the  latter 
part  of  1958  On  September  24.  1958.  a 
statement  was  made  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  gun  factory,  in  connection 
with  a  still  further  reduction  in  force, 
and  I  quote : 

I  realize  there  have  beer  some  pretty 
wild  ruman.  Right  now  let  s  get  one  thing 
absolutely  straight  The  gun  factory  Is  not, 
and  I  rep)eat,  the  gun  factory  Is  not  planning 
new  major  rpductlMis  in  force  Involving  a 
large  number  of  emp  oyees  Thp  moderniza- 
tion of  the  gun  factjry  is  proceeding,  and  I 
know   the   Bureau   of  Ordnance  la  proud  erf 


the  excellent  work  being  done  here  and  that 
the  Bureau  will  continue  to  utUlEe  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  gun  factory  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  I  expect  that,  with  normal 
attrition,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
our  cU-tUan  employees  will  be  affected  by 
the  changes  that  will  be  required  of  the  gun 
factory 

I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
.superintendent  of  the  gun  factory  made 
this  statement  m  absolute  ^'ood  faith,  as 
did  the  factory  s  employees.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  above  him  did  not  share  his 
views. 

On  December  12,  1958,  we  find  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Log,  stating  the 
following; 

WoRKi>OAD  Situation  Very  Good 

There  appears  to  be  acme  confusion  as 
to  what  has  been  happening  at  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory  In  regard  to  our  workload  over 
the  last  few  months,  het  t  try  to  square  this 
away  right  now.  Today  the  Naval  Oun  Fac- 
tory can  be  said  to  be  In  a  period  of  satu- 
rat«l  workload.  What  I  mean  by  this  Is 
that  our  current  workload  has  caught  up 
with  our  shop  capacity  and  If  we  don't  watch 
out.  It  will  bog  us  all  down. 

In  business,  production  outfits  run 
through  lean  years  and  fat  years.  We  have, 
in  the  lABt  few  years,  been  caught  In  the 
post- Korean  war  aftermath  of  lean  years  for 
work  when  we  still  had  too  many  direct  and 
Indirect  workers  to  handle  the  Jobs  being 
assigned  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
our  other  customers.  This  year,  after  com- 
pleting our  reduction -In -force  actions  of  last 
spring,  we  have  slowly  managed  to  shift  over 
to  a  year  of  prosperous   workload. 

Our  major  problem  now  is  not  that  of 
getting  more  work,  but  how  to  get  the  al- 
ready heavy  commitments  Into  the  shops 
.■Uld  the  finished  products  out  on  schedule 
This  has  happened  mostly  because  of  major 
program)!  started  In  the  last  6  months  In 
the  guWled  mlssUe  launcher  programs  some 
design  problems  have  been  difficult  and  the 
schedules  are  now  really  Ught.  Our  Job  is 
to  produce  quality  ordnance  for  the  fighting 
fleet  However,  we  also  must  meet  ship  con- 
version or  building  schedules.  At  present, 
all  three  of  our  current  major  missile 
launcher  programs  are  "hot." 

We  now  have  the  best  and  most  optimistic 
work  sltuaUon  that  the  gun  factory  has  had 
for  several  years;  and.  for  a  change.  It  Is 
actually  financially  supported  for  well  over 
a  year 

And  on  January  7.  1959,  the  following 
New  Year  greetings  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  factory : 

New  Year  Greetings  From  the 
superintendent 
The  new  year.  1939,  holds  great  promise 
for  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  If  we  continue 
our  efforU  to  stretch  our  dollars  The  work- 
load looks  good,  and  I  am  sure  that  with 
concentrated  teamwork  the  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory will  continue  to  occupy  an  Important 
place  In  the  ordnance  development  program 
of  the  Navy. 

I  extend  to  each  of  you  my  best  wishes 
for  much  happiness  and  success  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Brinkr, 

I/J.  Navy. 

It  was  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1958  that  the  Robert  Subcommittee 
on  Special  Investigations,  at  my  request, 
investigated  the  conflictinc  statements 
concernine  the  outlook  of  the  gun  fac- 
iory.  During  testimony  I  attempted  to 
determine  whether  the  Government's 
plants  today  are  given  a  chance  to  sup- 
port private  industry  to  the  extent  of 


protecting  the  taxpayers'  investment  in 
idle  equipment.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Logistics  Higgins  answ  ercd 
as  follows: 

I  see  your  point.  Yes  I  would  say  gener- 
ally, no.  this  Is  not  the  policy  If  we  could 
buy  this  In  competition  on  the  outside,  we 
would  do  It. 

I  then  asked : 

Despite  the  fact  that  It  would  mean  a 
plant  sitting  idle'' 

The  answer  from  Mr.  Higgins  was; 
That  is  right.     Yes.  sir 

Further  on.  in  testimony  before  the 
Hcbert  subcommittee,  significant  ques- 
tioi"is  were  asked  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Navy  Bantz  and  Admiral 
Stroop.  During  the  course  of  this  tes- 
timony an  mternal  survey  was  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time.  A  very  inter- 
esting history  will  follow  as  to  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  tiie  Navy 
has  been  on  its  own  survey  and  how  my 
attempts  to  obtain  pertinent  facts  con- 
tained in  the  s'ui-vey,  as  a  member  of  the 
AiTned  Services  Committee,  were  re- 
buffed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
Assistant  Secxeury  of  the  Navy  Bantz 
agreed,  in  response  to  my  questionmg. 
that  our  facilities  could  be  utilized  to 
a  greater  extent  tlian  they  are  and  as- 
sured me  that  the  Department  is  more 
con.'^cious  of  the  value  of  producing  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Navy's  weapon  sys- 
tems in  facilities  such  as  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory.  These  were  reassuring  words 
to  the  committee,  but  unfortunately  ac- 
tions during  the  next  12  months  made 
a   mockery  of  these   words. 

A  most  informative  discussion  took 
place  during  the  hearmgs  between  Mr. 
Bates,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  Mr.  Bantz  and  Admiral  Stroop,  con- 
cerning the  computation  of  overhead 
costs.  Admiral  Stroop  readily  admitted 
that  "if  you  want  to  play  with  overhead, 
you  can  get  any  kind  of  a  price  you 
want. " 

The  reason  wl.y  the  overhead  discus- 
sion is  so  impoitant  is  that  the  true 
cost  of  items  manufactured  at  the  plant 
is  not  being  fauly  computed.  Admiral 
Stroop  referred  to  the  23  tenant-type 
activities  at  the  plant.  Approxmiately 
$1  40  an  hour  is  loaded  into  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant's  total  costs  price  as  a 
result  of  such  tenant  activities,  which 
in  no  way  contribute  to  the  produced 
item. 

A  most  interesting  sidelight,  which  is 
germane  to  this  discussion,  is  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  in  one  of  the  facilities 
of  the  weapons  plant  servmg  tenant  ac- 
tivities. In  the  Supply  Department,  of 
900  employees  only  250  are  involved  in 
supply  of  the  indiustrial  facility. 

The  subcommittee  stated  that  in  its 
opinion  this  was  a  vital  facility  to  our 
defense  effort  and  relied  upon  the  as- 
surances given  by  the  witnesses  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  survey  referred 
to  previously  wculd  be  given  serious 
consideration  and  implemented  wher- 
ever possible  in  crder  to  create  a  more 
stabilized  situation  at  the  plant.  Since 
it  became  readily  apparent  to  me  that 
the  survey  in  question  would  have  a 
great  bearing   on   the   future   workload 
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of  the  plant,  on  December  2.  1958.  dur- 
ing a  conversation  with  Admiral  Stroop 
after  his  testmiony  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  requested  that  I  be  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  survey. 

It  became  necessary  for  me  on  De- 
cember 12,  1958,  to  make  a  formal  re- 
quest   of    the    Secretary    of    the    Navy, 
which  was  denied.     For  the  first  time 
the  term  "internal  administrative  docu- 
ment" wsis  employed.     I  protested  this 
designation  directly  to  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Navy  and.  after  a  delay  of  5  weeks. 
I  received  a  reply  to  my  protest  signed 
by    Assistant    Secretary    Banu,    which 
once  again  denied  my  request.     I  felt 
most  strongly  that  if  I.  as  an  individual 
Member  of   Congress,   did   not   have   a 
right  to  this  survey,  then  most  assuredly 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
of   which   I   am   a   member,  did.     Here 
was  a  clear  case  of  government  in  dark- 
ness.   It  is  my  belief  that  all  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  how  their  Gov- 
ernment is  being  run  and  that  we,  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  a  duty  to  ascertain  the  facts  upon 
which  Intelligent  decisions  can  be  made 
and  to  inform  our  people  of  these  facts 
aoid  decisions 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  made  re- 
peated demands  for  the  survey  m  order 
that  I  could  form  my  own  opinion  as  to 
the  plant's  prospects  for   the   future 

It  became  necessary  for  me  to  refer 
this  denial  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Crovemment  Operations,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  John 
E.  Moss  The  committee,  on  April  20, 
21  and  23.  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  arbitrary  denial  and  completely 
vindicated  my  position  that  I,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  was  entitled  to  the 
survey  in  question 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  at  this 
point  that  the  survey  board  I  refer  to 
was  convened  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance  on  March  21.  1958, 
with  Capt.  B.  L.  Lubelsky,  U.S.  Navy,  as 
chairman.  To  use  Admiral  Stroop's 
words.  Captain  Lubelsky  is  'an  out- 
standing industrial  engineer  with  con- 
siderable experience,  both  in  the  Bu- 
reau and  our  activities." 

Quite  properly,  there  were  doubts 
raised  as  to  certain  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and.  more  importantly,  consider- 
able confusion  did  exist  as  to  why  many 
of  the  sound  recommendations  contained 
in  the  survey  -A-ere  not  implemented. 

I  have  emphasized  the  Lubelsky  re- 
port and  the  reliance  placed  upon  it  by 
the  committee  for  a  reason.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  will  submit 
a  reorientation  proposal  for  the  plant 
prepared  by  highly  trained  and  capable 
engineers.  The  proposal,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, is  an  outgrowth  of  the  original 
Lubelsky  report,  which,  incidentally, 
cost  the  taxpayers  $12,135  to  prepare, 
yet  Congress  ha.s  been  denied  access 
to  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  Moss  sub- 
committee's hearings,  Mr  Bantz.  in  an 
attempt  to  discredit  certain  public 
statements  that  were  made,  said  this 
concerning    the    future    outlook    of    the 


Naval  Gon  Factory — and  this  was  ap- 
proximately 1  year  ago: 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you  We  have 
talked  about  this  Naval  Gun  Factory  here 
m  Washington  for  a  Uttle  over  a  year  and  a 
half.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity  given 
It.  Since  n.y  tenure  of  office  down  here. 
there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
I  would  have  known,  any  plan  to  cl^jse  the 
Navai  Guo  Factory,  there  la  no  such  plan 
now.  I 

Further  in  the  testimony,  the  possi- 
bility of  %.  name  change  was  raised  with 
Secretary  Gates,  and  the  Secretary  Indi- 
cated hi.s  approval  of  such  a  step.  His 
comments  certainlv  led  all  of  us  to  be- 
lieve that  tine  plant  would  remain  as  an 
active  pivxlucer  of  naval  weapons. 

Subsequently,  on  May  18.  1959.  the 
Navy  announced  the  name  of  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory  would  be  changed  to  the 
U  S  Navnl  Weapons  Plant,  effective  July 
1    1959. 

Prior  to  this  announcement,  and 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Hebert  subcommittee,  the 
lonL'-rnr^p  outlook  for  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant  brightened  considerably  On 
February  :ib.  1959.  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ctrdnance.  in  a  letter  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  plant,  advl.sed  the 
plant  of  the  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram to  b'^  known  as  Project  Pire  Con- 
trol.   I  quote  from  this  letter: 

1  In  o»d'-r  to  provide  a  needed  "In  house" 
capability  In  the  fire  control  area,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance  is  planning  to  assign  man- 
ufacturing of  guided  missile  fire  control  to 
the  NavaJ  Gun  Factory  This  step,  being 
one  of  major  proportions,  will  require  the 
highest  amd  most  effective  type  of  manage- 
ment by  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  the  complete  sup- 
port of  Mgher  levels  within  the  Navy  De- 
partment 

Understandably,  after  this  letter  was 
made  public  to  the  employees  of  the 
plant,  morale  rose  considerably,  and  it 
seemed  at  long  last  that  the  plant  could 
look  forward  to  a  reasonable  future  in 
remaining  a  full  partner  in  our  defense 
effort.  Lute  in  October  1959  rumors  be- 
gan to  appear  concerning  the  possible 
loss  of  the  aforementioned  fire  control 
contract;.  I  immediately  dispatched  a 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  wa.<j  .  oined  in  this  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  apparent 
breach  Of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
caused  considerable  consternation  and 
very  dirtctly  has  led  to  the  present-day 
situation. 

In  my  telegram.  I  asked  for  a  complete 
report  on  the  status  of  the  previously 
awarded  contract.  My  telegram,  in  the 
ab.sence  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Franke.  was  acknowledged  by  Under 
Secretary  Fred  A.  Bantz.  and  I  quote 
from  his  telegram  of  October  28: 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Pranke  and  In 
reply  to  your  telegram  of  October  27,  1959. 
I  would  Use  to  assure  you  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Navy  has  no  plans  to  transfer 
any  work  which  has  been  planned  for  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant,  Washington. 
SlBi-erely. 

Fred  A    Bante. 

The  rumor  subsequently  proved  to  be 
true.  ins.smuch  as  the  approximately 
$10  million  contract  was  pulled  from  the 


weapons  plant.  Originally  an  outright 
cancellation  was  not  made,  however,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  informed  the 
plant  that  budget  troubles  threatened 
to  delay  the  contract  for  another  6 
months.  Capt.  Charles  Brlner.  plant 
superintendent,  was  quoted  as  bemg  "a 
little  upset"  by  the  events.  We  are 
ready  and  prepared  to  do  the  job,"  he 
said,  "and  all  we  need  is  the  money  " 
But  Briner  said  the  Bu'-eau  had  prom- 
ised him  again  that  week,  this  was  in 
October,  that  the  plant  would  get  the 
contract  eventually  and  that  there  were 
no  plans  to  transfer  it  to  a  private  con- 
cern as  had  been  reported  If  and 
when  the  plant  gets  the  contract." 
Briner  said,  "several  hundred  new  em- 
ployees would  be  added  to  a.ssemble 
electronic  pai-ts  and  to  work  in  the  elec- 
tronic field." 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding, 
before  the  weapons  plant  had  been  in- 
formed ofnclally  that  It  would  not  re- 
ceive the  contract  as  promised,  that  I 
was  advised  by  letter  of  November  10. 
1959.  by  Admiral  McCain.  Chief  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  that  the  Navy  had 
established  a  new  ad  hoc  committee  of 
four  civilian  industrialists  to  study  a 
number  of  activities  admmi.'^tered  by  the 
Navy  Among  the  activities  to  be  re- 
surveyed  was  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant. 
Washington,  DC.  I  was  as.sured  that  I 
would  be  advised  of  developments  after 
the  committee  completed  its  examina- 
tion and  submitted  recommendations. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  referred  to  In 
this  letter  has  long  ago  completed  its 
findings  and  has  submitted  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Weapons.  To 
date  I  have  received  no  information 
whatsoever  officially  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  concerning  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  On  Janu- 
ary 15,  1960.  I  discussed  this  matter  by 
telephone  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Materiel  Milne,  and  was 
informed  that  the  report  by  the  four  in- 
dustrialists had  not  yet  been  completed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  report  in 
question  has  now  been  completed  and  is 
^nder  active  consideration  by  the  respon- 
sible officials  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  as  of  this  very  moment. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  an  additional  committee 
such  as  this  one.  The  Navy  saw  fit  to  a 
degree  to  ignore  the  carefully  prepared 
Lubelsky  survey,  which  took  6  weeks  to 
prepare,  as  opf>osed  to  the  few  hours 
.spent  by  the  civilian  industrialists  at  the 
weaE>ons  plant. 

On  December  2.  1959.  I  was  advised  by 
Admiral  McCain  that  the  program  known 
as  the  electrorucs  fire  control  program 
planned  for  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  for 
spare  fire  control  systems  for  the  Terrier 
and  Tartar  guided  missiles,  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  plant.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  cancellation  of  this 
program  would  have  no  immediate  effect 
on  the  level  of  employmen*  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant,  and  was  assured  that 
every  effort  was  being  made  to  find  ad- 
ditional future  workload  for  the  Naval 


Weapons  Plant  to  take  the  place  of  the 
guided  mi.ssiles  fire  control  program. 

On  December  10,  1959,  a  lengthy  meet- 
ing was  held  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Pranke  and  Under  ;^ecretary  Bantz  con- 
cerning tlie  cancelh  tion  of  this  fire  con- 
trol contract  I  was  assured  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  run"  ors  that  i  he  contract 
cancellation  was  C£  used  by  transfer  of 
the  work  to  private  industry,  and  that 
every  possible  effort  would  be  made  to 
find  additional   work   for   the   plant. 

These  words  were  fine,  Indeed,  but  I 
most  regretfully  mi  st  report  today,  that 
in  my  opinion,  no:  one  single  specific 
thing  has  been  dore  In  fact,  ns  I  will 
develop  in  a  few  moments,  every  effort 
has  bt>en  made  in  recent  weeks  to  prevent 
the  Naval  Weapon;.  Plant  from  procur- 
ing additional  wori:  on  its  own 

On  January  8.  litCO.  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  brought  the 
entire  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sei> 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  In- 
vestigation of  the  i:ommittee  on  Armed 
Services 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  in.seit  the 
entire  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

TM«  M|!T«'>P<)UITAN   W*«hingt<in 

Board  or  Tradi: 
Washington    L)  C     7onua'v  *    I960 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  D  Jihinson 
Chairman.    Subcomt^^ttrr    on    Prepa'cancsi 
Investigating.     Cnmmitttr     on      Armed 
Servicer     VS    Stnate.    Washtngton.    DC 
Mt    Dea«    Senatx)!    Johnson      We    under- 
•Umd  that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  .serv- 
Icea  Committee  h;v.i  leferred  to  ymr  sviboom- 
mlttee    .Senat.)r    Butuctb    letter    Uj    him    <>t 
December   8,    1958    requesting   an    Investiga- 
tion of   the  Navys  follcles   surrounding    the 
cancellation    of    profTtuns    In    the    shore    ee- 
tabllahments   of   the  Navy      Senator   Br-nm 
Is.  of  course.  ImmedUtely  concerned  with  the 
naval  weajxjns  plant  here  In  Washington. 

UnderstAndably,  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trac  e  l.s  also  deply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  this  installation  which 
has  been  for  more  than  150  years  exucmely 
Important  to  the  e-onomy  of  the  National 
Capital  This  estat  llshment  was  an  impor- 
tant employer  in  tie  area  even  before  the 
National  Oovernm*  nt  wa«  transferred  to 
Washington  In  1800. 

Our  reseejch  department  has  carefully  re- 
viewed this  matter  and  estimates  that.  In 
addition  to  the  approximately  »36  million 
payroll  of  the  more  than  6,000  military  and 
ClYlllan  personnel,  the  weapons  plant  sup- 
ports 8.250  gamfull  •  employed  people  In  the 
Washington  metroj-olltan  area  with  a  total 
1958  payroll  of  $33  million  The  U)tai  eco- 
nomic Impact,  thersfore,  on  this  community 
of  the  naval  weapo  is  plant  le  approximately 
14.500  Jobs  having  »69  million  annual  pay- 
roll Income.  This  Is  1  6  percent  of  all  em- 
ployment In  the  mi-troixjlltan  area  of  Wash- 
ington These  Jcibs  support  approximately 
10,000  household.s  und  a  p<ipulatlon  or  some 
26,000.  We  estimate  that  total  retail  sales 
attributable  to  the  weapons  center  and  sup- 
porting employment  Is  about  $45  million  a 
year.  These  slatls'  Ics  make  It  clear  why  this 
organization  Is  de«ply  concerned  about  the 
trend  which  seems  to  be  In  progress. 

The  current  cycle  of  work,  reduction  in 
this  plant  began  li  the  spring  of  1958.  On 
May  29,  1958,  th;  then  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  conmunlcated  with  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  S.  Gates,  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitted  to  him  informa- 
tion about  the  In.pwrtance  of  the  plant  In 
this  community  end  sought  his  assurance 
that  the  present  I'svel  of  employment  would 
be  held. 


Subsequently  on  July  2.  1958.  a  committee 
from  this  organization  discussed  the  prob- 
lem with  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  William  B  Pranke  at  the  Pentagon. 
We  Inquired  of  Mr  Franke  if  the  employ- 
ment level  would  be  held  and  understood 
him  to  assure  us  that  It  would  not  go  below 
something  over  6.000 

At  this  conference  we  advised  the  Under 
Secretary  that  we  would  not  support  or 
request  continuation  of  the  present  level 
of  employment  If  it  would  be  demonstrated 
that  It  was  Inefflclent  or  uneconomical  to 
continue  operation  of  the  weapons  plant 
We  requested  him  to  advise  us  if  such  a 
determination  had  been  made  and  if  so. 
If  the  Navy  Department  would  then  be  will- 
ing to  declare  all  or  part  of  the  plant  sur- 
plus so  that  we  might  seek  to  mirrf-t  u 
private  employer  who  could  use  Uie  facili- 
ties. The  Navy  Department  on  July  29, 
18&8.  adTlaed  us  that  at  the  present  time 
none  of  the  facilities  at  the  Nuvn!  Gu:.  Fac- 
tory are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  N;ay  " 
Some  months  ago  we  began  to  hear  ru- 
mors that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  trans- 
fer the  fire  control  systems  program  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  naval  weapons 
plant  to  another  facility  On  inquiry  to  re- 
sponsible ofliclals  of  the  N;\\y  Dep.irtment 
we  were  advUed  that  there  were  no  such 
plans 

Undersundably,  therefore,  wc  were  cnn- 
Blderably  surprised  to  learn  early  in  Decem- 
ber 1959.  that  the  guided  missile  fire  con- 
trol tjtXMOM  progrtmn  had  been  canceled 
It  seema  to  us  utterly  inconceivable  that 
r«aponslble  officials  of  the  Navy  Depiirtment 
can  change  their  minds  at  freqvunt  inter- 
vals ab<.iut  the  workload  at  the  weapons 
plant  This  is  a  v-ery  valuable  facility  The 
property  Is  carried  ri  the  lx>oks  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  t.i.x  asses.«nr  at  $44  581  - 
897  and  of  course  such  a  figure  does  not 
fully  reflect  current  values  The  plant  has 
been  In  operation  more  than  160  years. 
Many  competent  people  have  been  trained 
there  and  are  now  employed  there.  A.s  In- 
dicated above,  this  plant  has  a  very  signifi- 
cant economic  Impact  on  the  National 
Capital  area  It  would  seem  to  be  highly 
essential  that  the  Navy  Departmrnt  formu- 
late a  sound  policy  toward  this  plant,  make 
ita  plans  known  to  the  responslblle  ele- 
ments of  the  community  and  then  proceed 
to  follow  same. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  will  carefully 
review  this  matter  promptly.  We  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional information  and  appearing  at  any 
hearings  which  may  be  held. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  K    Morris. 

Pre.<idpTif 

Ml-  Speaker,  on  February  9.  1960,  a 
meeting  was  held  by  the  board  of  trade 
and  representatives  of  the  plant  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  the  plant  Secretan' 
Milne  gave  his  assurances  that  a  deci- 
sion would  be  immediately  forthcoming 
and  that  the  board  of  trade  would  be 
advised  what,  if  any.  facilities  were  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  private  industry.  I 
have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Gunther.  of 
the  board  of  trade,  that  over  105  civilian 
industries  have  expre.ssed  interest  in  the 
plant  and  its  highly  skilled  personnel. 
Obviously,  if  the  present  rifs  are  allowed 
to  continue  and  these  individuals,  by  ne- 
ce.ssity.  must  leave  the  Washington  area 
to  find  new  employment,  then  the  at- 
traction that  certain  of  the  plant's  facili- 
ties mav  have  for  private  industry  will 
be  considerably  lessened,  if  not  complete- 
ly nullified. 


While  I  am  still  convinced  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  Navy  ' 
Department  to  alio*-  this  facility  t-o  with- 
er on  the  vine.  I  neverthele.ss  feel  that 
the  most  important  issue  to  be  resolved 
here  is  what  step.s  must  be  taken  and 
taken  now  to  restore  this  defense  plant 
to  the  industrial  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  we  can  afford  to  squander  the 
type  of  facilities  that  are  here,  and  more 
important  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  for 
1  day  the  hi^ihly  skilled  crafts  and  highly 
trained  engineers  available  to  our  de- 
fense effort 

During  this  period,  as  a  result  of  un- 
usual publicity  given  to  the  plight  of  the 
plant,  the  general  public  seems  to  have 
been  given  the  impression  that  we  are 
discussing  an  obsc'lete  facility  that  is  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment Letters  of  commendation  re- 
cently received  by  the  plant  should  cor- 
rect this  erroneous  impre.ssion 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
February  8,  1960.  from  the  Chief  or  Naval 
Operations  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant— subject:  Supe- 
rior performance  of  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant : 

Drr.\RTMiNT  or  THE  Navy   Orncr 
or  THE  Cmikt  of  Naval  OrrRATiONS. 

Wash\ngtor  ,  DC    February  8    I9<>0 
From     Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
To      Superlntendert,    US     Naval     Weapons 

Phuit 
Via      Commandant      Potomac     River     Naval 

Command 
Subject;  Superior  performance  of  Naval 
Weapons  Plant 
1  The  Naval  Weapons  Plant  recently  par- 
ticipated In  a  quick  reaction  capability  pro- 
gram which  requl-ed  modifications  to  cer- 
tain shipboard  fire  control  systems  and  the 
Installation  of  several  units  of  classified 
experimental  electronic  countermeasures 
equipments  This  task  involved  considerable 
engineering  effort  and  required  completion 
In  a  minimum  time 

2.  Engineers  assigned  by  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant  accomplished  this  project  ex- 
peditiously and  with  the  highest  quality  of 
engineering  and  -jvorkmanshlp  The  close 
llals*in  and  coordination  with  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  scientists  resulted  in  very 
quick  fabrication  f.nd  test  of  the  components 
of  the  Evstem  It  is  now  evident  that  with- 
out the'  cloee  support  and  coordination  of 
the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  the  project  would 
have  been  delayed  by  at  least  6  months. 

3.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  com- 
mends the  tuperlrtendent.  U.S.  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant  and  the  personnel  under  his  com- 
mand for  the  expt'ditlous  and  excellent  per- 
formance In  this  important  electronic  coun- 
termeasures project 

'iVALLACE  M    BEAKLkT, 

Deputy  Okie)  of  Naval  Operations,  {Fleet 
Operations  and  Readiness) . 

On  February  '.7.  the  Navy  Department 
announced  the  large-scale  reduction  in 
force,  one  of  which  is  cuiTently  taking 

place. 

The  Navy  Department  in  its  statement 
of  February  17  in  its  fact  sheet  on  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

There  is  no  additional  work  which  can  be 
assigned  to  ofTstt  the  decline  In  wwk  In 
process  which  necessitates  these  reductions 
In  force. 
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This  statement,  which  may  have  been 
true  when  issued,  is  definitely  no  longer 
true  The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  the 
Naval  WeaF»ons  Plant  today  is  actually 
turning  down  work  that  could  be  as- 
sigr.ed  to  the  plant. 

One  specific  example,  which  has  been 
recently  brought  to  my  attention,  in- 
volved what  was,  it  is  true,  a  small  con- 
tract—total price,  $6,500.  It  was  so- 
licited by  personnel  of  the  plant  from  the 
Maryland  Shipbuilding  k  Drydock  Co. 
It  was  a  contract  involving  10  castings. 
The  matericil  in  question  was  delivered  to 
the  plant  for  processuig  and  had  to  be 
picked  back  up  by  the  Maryland  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Co.  when  the  plant 
stated  that  they  could  not  honor  the 
scheduled  dehvery  deadline  suggested 
by  one  of  its  own  officials  because  of  lack 
of  personnel.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  people  to  pick 
up  the  castings  and  re  cur  n  them  to  the 
Baltimore  area. 

Another  recent  ca.^e  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  involved  the 
attempted  placing  of  an  approximately 
\  $1  million  order  by  the  Marine  Corps  by 
its  equipment  beard  located  in  Quantico, 
for  the  manufacture  of  handling  and 
loading  equipment.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  this  contract,  an  eventual  joint 
contract  for  both  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Army,  would  have  ultimately  led  t  > 
an  additional  $10  million  contract  for  the 
Army.  Immediately  after  this  contract 
was  directly  placed,  hich  of*-.cials  in  the 
Bureau  of  Weapons  i-sued  instnjctions 
that  there  would  be  no  more  direc*:  solici- 
tation of  workload  for  the  weapons 
plant  if  the  contract  in  question  was  in 
excess  of  a  certain  amount,  which  has 
fluctuated  from  $25,000  to  S50.000.  I  do 
not  contest  the  right  of  ^he  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  to  exercise  control  over  work 
being  placed  in  the  plant;  but  I  do  ques- 
tion the  reason  behind  the  mferrogation 
of  weap>ons  plant  official^  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  directly  solicited  the  work  in 
question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
portion  of  the  contract  has  new  been 
placed  with  the  plant,  and  I  am  certainly 
hopeful  that  the  full  potential  of  this 
contract  can  be  realized.  \'ery  recently, 
the  Bureau  placed  with  the  weapons 
plant  an  order  for  200  Tartar  missile 
booster  sustainers  This  was  not  an  act 
of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  Bureaus  but 
was  a  necessary  production  require- 
ment that  had  to  be  fulfilled  on  tmne. 
There  is  only  one  other  facility  to  my 
knowledge  that  is  in  the  production  of 
this  most  important  item. 

I  have  been  further  advised  that  as  a 
result  of  adverse  publicity  and  uncor- 
tain«-y  demonstratf^d  by  the  Bureau, 
many  skilled  employees  of  the  plant  have 
voluntarily  left  in  recent  weeks,  makmjr 
it  impossible  for  the  plant  to  schedule 
certain  items  that  they  otherwise  would 
have  been  able  to  schedule  Frankly, 
inasmuch  as  this  uncertainty  has  hung 
over  the  heads  of  the  employees  of  this 
fine  installation  since  1956.  I.  for  one. 
cannot  blame  them  for  seeking  other 
employment  which  will  offjr  them  a 
degree  of  security  that  apparently  the 
Navy  cannot  or  will  not  provide  them. 

I  am  .sure  that  in  some  cases  on  cer- 
tain of  these  points  there  are  honest, 
legitimate  answers  that  can  be  offered 


as  reasons  for  the  condition  that  exists; 
but  I  submit  that  it  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  the  employees  of  the  plant  to  be 
told  that  we  are  in  a  phaseout  operation 
and  that  there  is  no  work  that  can  be 
schedule*!  that  will  restore  a  de^zree  of 
stability  to  the  plant,  when  every  single 
employee  at  the  plant  knows  that  work 
is  being  turned  down  daily. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures 
concerning  work  orders  placed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration I  am  advised  of  an  internal 
memorandum  whereby  there  will  be  no 
acceptance  of  work  orders  from  this 
agency  toy  liaison  personnel.  This,  not- 
with.sianam  :  the  fact  that  a  con.siderable 
number  of  small  orders  have  been  placed 
with  the  plant  during  the  past  year  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  that  NASA  itself  has 
express(xi  comp'.ete  satisfaction  with 
both  tha  price  and  the  quaUty  of  the  job 
done  by  the  plant. 

During  the  recent  conference,  held  by 
representatives  of  the  plant  and  the 
board  ol  trade  with  Secretary  Milne,  he 
expressed  corusiderable  surprise  to  learn 
that  recruiters  are  still  touring  the  coun- 
try looking  for  engineers  and  techniciaiis 
to  stall  tUie  plant. 

So  here  we  have  a  situation  where 
apparently  the  Navy  is  officially  encour- 
asinc;  recruiting  of  certain  engineering 
skills  for  what  the  Navy  has  termed  a 
f  ac'.lity  that  is  to  be  reduced  considerably 
and,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  deliberately 
phased  out  completely  as  an  industrial 
unt.ly. 

As  recently  as  March  3.  I960.  Admiral 
Stroop  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  assured 
the  committee  that  there  was  enough 
work  ti  keep  the  plant  open  through 
calendar  1961.  but  that  there  was  not 
enough  to  keep  the  wi  rk  force  even  at 
the  predicted  October  level  unless  new 
orders  are  forthcommrj,  and  none  are  in 
sight.  This  statement  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  aforementioned 
turndowm  of  work  orders. 

What  ha5  brought  about  this  situation? 
Most  assuredly  a  partial  answer  to  that 
question  stems  from  the  official  policy 
of  the  prr^ent  administration;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  accept  this  policy,  then 
we  need  not  be  surprised  as  to  the  con- 
dition that  faces  not  only  the  naval 
weapons  plant  but  many  Government 
in..LaUations  throughout  the  United 
Stales 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budcet  Bulietm  No,  60-2.  dated 
September  21,  1959: 

The  Pedf-ral  G"vernment  will  not  start  or 
carry  or.  ar.y  Industrial  activity  to  provide 
a  service  or  product  for  its  oxn  u.^^e  if  sucb 
product  or  se.'vlce  can  be  secured  from  pri- 
vate entjerprlse  tlirough  ordinary  business 
channels. 

The  bulletin  further  states: 

Contlnwatlon  of  Government  operation  on 
the  grnutid  that  pmcurenr.ent  through  conn- 
mercial  »ources  w  uld  Inyolve  hlglier  costs 
may  be  JUstifipfi  only  if  the  cobu  are  analyzed 
on  a  coiriparable  basis  and  the  ciJTerencee 
axe  found  to  be  substantially  and  dispro- 
portionately large. 

The  bulletin  continues: 

The  admUslblUty  of  large  and  dispro- 
portionately higher  costs  as  a  possible  com- 


pelling reason  for  continued  Government 
operation  does  not  alter  the  general  policy 
which  establishes  a  presumption  In  favor 
of  Oorernment  procurement  from  com- 
mercial sources  and  does  not  prohibit  pro- 
curement from  more  costly  commercial 
sources. 

What  this  policy  states  Is  that  there 
should  be  no  commercial-industrial  ac- 
tivity in  the  Federal  Government.  All 
such  existing  activities  are  illegitimate 
and  must  and  will  be  stamped  out  with- 
out regard  to  cost,  human  factors  or 
technical  skills  that  would  be  forever  lost 
to  the  defense  effort. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  private  busi- 
ness cannot  make  enough  profit  from 
Government  work,  then  it  is  fine  for  tlie 
Government  to  go  ahead  and  perform  It. 
Now  I  have  another  specific  example  in 
connection  with  the  weapons  plant, 
which,  although  a  small  one.  Illustrates 
perfectly  what  I  have  just  said. 

Li«t  week,  during  an  ia^pection  of  the 
weapSfc  plant  and  its  facilities,  a  proto- 
tjrpe  of  a  Polaris  test  missile  was  de- 
livered to  the  plant.  During  a  recent  test 
run  off  the  east  coast  in  the  New  England 
area,  this  test  vehicle  was  damaged.  At- 
tempts to  find  private  Industry  In  the 
area  to  make  the  necessary  repairs 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail  Thought  was 
given  to  shipping  the  vehicle  back  to 
Lockheed  on  the  west  coast  and  at  this 
point  someone  thought  of  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant  As  I  have  stated  dur- 
ing the  lnsp>ection  the  vehicle  arrived  at 
the  plant  for  repair. 

In  recent  days,  a  statement  was  Issued 
by  the  Under  SecretaiT  of  the  Na\T  con- 
cerning the  reason  for  the  weapons 
plant's  dilemma.  In  effect,  he  said  that 
the  Navy  ls  in  the  bu.siness  of  ships, 
planes,  and  mts^iles.  The  naval  weap- 
ons plant  Ls  a  job-order  gun  plant  and 
there  is  no  longer  a  ne«»d  for  guns  I 
think  you  can  well  imagine  the  effect  a 
statement  of  this  sort  has  upon  the  em- 
ployees of  the  weapons  plant  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  numer- 
ous missiles  and  their  component  parts. 
I  would  now  like  to  add  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  listing  of  tho.se  projects 
from  the  January  1960  financial  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  US  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant.  Washington,  DC  .  which  I 
assume  is  made  available  routinely  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his  staff. 
This  list  reveals  direct  application  to 
the  manufacture  of  ships,  planes,  and 
missiles: 

Under  the  title  of  "Major  Program 
Description,"  I  will  read  only  a  sufHcient 
number  to  indicate  the  great  variety  of 
programs  that  the  weapons  plant  is  now 
participating  in  or  has  participated  in  in 
recent  times: 

Talos  molds. 

Range  finders,  , 

Rad.or  antenna  mounts. 

Computers. 

Rocket  Launcher  Mark  108 

The  Mine  Mark  57.  the  58.  so  necessary  In 
ARW  warfare  capabilities  today 

Polaris  flat  pad  launcher 

Truck  handling  and  lifting  eqxilpment  for 
the  M-\rlne  Corps. 

Mobile  optical  tracking  unit  for  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base. 

Grind  ceramic  cylinders  for  RCA 

Tiros  satellite  fabrication  for  NASA  wurk, 
associated  with   missile  tracking. 

Shipping  containers  for  liquid  explosives. 
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Mark  7  Missile  Launcher;  Mark  12 
Missile  Launcher;  Depth  Bomb  Mark 
101 :  Gun  Director  Mark  68  dual  thrust 
rocket  motors,  which  includes  the  Tartar 
rocket  motor  assembly;  various  tele- 
scop>es  produced  by  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing optical  shops  in  the  country, 
either  private  cr  government;  Side- 
winder; various  mine  components:  and 
propellant  grain    mmobilizers. 

How  effective  has  the  plant  been  in 
the  manuiactur.;  of  the  items  just 
mentioned?  Let  me  read  more  letters 
of  commendation  and  other  official 
statements  Once  these  letters  and 
bland  a.ssurances  are  considered,  I  think 
all  will  realize  why  each  employee  of  the 
weapons  plant  his  a  right  to  know  the 
reason  for  this  Incredible  mismanage- 
ment of  an  installation  that  each  man 
knows  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  type 
in  our  Nation's  industrial  establishment. 

I  wish  to  poin ,  out  that  this  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  as  i  local  situation,  and  I 
realize  fully  that  many  of  you  have  ex- 
perienced simila:-  reductions  in  force  in 
government  instillations  in  your  home 
di-stricts;  but  I  must  emphasize  again 
that  the  Naval  W  eapons  Plant  is  situated 
in  Washington,  DC  .  and.  hence,  tmly 
belongs  to  the  entire  Nation  in  every 
respect.  Admittedly,  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  employees  of  the  plant 
are  residents  ol  the  Fifth  District  of 
Maryland,  primarily  living  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  During  the  4  to  5  years 
that  I  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  problems  of  the  Navy  in  con- 
nection with  t!ie  admlnLst ration  and 
operation  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant,  I 
have  come  to  krow  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals well  and  can  a.ssure  you  that  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  inspect  the  facil- 
ity time  "and  tine  again,  and  can  state 
unqualifiedly  that  here  we  have  men 
possessed  with  some  of  the  finest  .skills 
anywhere  in  th^^  worlds  lalx»r  market. 
These  are  men  in  some  ca.ses  with  20.  30, 
40  and  even  50  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  our  defense  effort,  who  are  now  being 
told  that  their  plant  is  obsolete  and  can 
no  longer  fulfill  a  useful  function  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  working  on 
crash  project  after  crash  project  for  pro- 
grams necessary  in  arming  the  fleet  or  in 
providing  materiel  for  our  space  test 
vehicles. 

The  following  statements  will  clearly 
show  that  these  fine  workers  have  met 
ever>'  challenge.  They  should  expect  in 
return  capable  administration  of  the 
facility  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  If  this  is  not  supplied,  then 
Congress  has  a  duty — yes  a  duty— to  act. 
On  November  26.  1958,  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  wrote  the  following 
letter  of  commendation  to  the  superin- 
tendent, signed  by  Rear  Adm  W  F  Ra- 
born.  Director  of  Special  ProjecUs,  which 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Department  or  ths  Navy. 

BuREAiT  or  Ordnance 
Washxngton,  DC.  November  26,  1958. 
Prom:    Chief,  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
To:   Superintendent,     Naval     Gun     Factory, 

Washington,  DC. 

Subject     FBM   program    (NGF  project  order 

No      710);     construction     of     flat     pad 

launcher:    commendation   for 

1.   In  October  of  this  year,  an  urgent  need 

developed  in  the  FBM  program  for  a  flat  pad 

type  missile  launcher  at  the  Navy  oompler. 


Atlantic  MlflsUe  Range,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 
Required  delivery  date  for  the  laxincher  was 
December  1.  1958. 

2  The  InlUal  contact  by  this  Office  with 
representatives  of  the  gun  factory  was  Octo- 
ber 22  shop  work  started  on  October  24  and 
the  launcher  was  shipped  on  November  18 
with  an  estimated  on-site  arrival  date  of 
November  20. 

3  It  iB  requested  that  you  extend  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  everyone  who  partici- 
pated In  the  expeditious  handling  of  this 
element  of  the  Navy's  top  priority  program. 

W.  F    Raborn. 
Director,  Special  Projects. 


First  Endorsement 

December  16.  1968. 
From     OOO. 
To;   NGF  personnel. 

1.  I  want  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  all  gun  factory  personnel  whose 
efforts  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
project.  The  completion  of  this  vital  project 
lUiead  of  schedule  demonstrates  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  gun  factory,  it  shows  team- 
work from  the  engineering  department,  the 
supply  department,  shops  C-6  and  R-1  of 
the  manufacturing  department,  and  shop  11 
of   the  Public  Works  Department 

2  I  am  certain  that  continued  perform- 
ance at  this  level  will  Insure  the  future  of 
the  gun  factory. 

Chas    E    Briner 

Early  in  1959.  the  gun  factory  very 
justly  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  national  recognition  it  had  received 
for  Its  expert  technical  competence  in 
the  welding  research  field,  which  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  critical  period  of 
technological  change  and  missiles  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Julian  Kobler.  a  highly 
reearded  engineer  of  the  plant  whose 
recommendations  for  the  future  of  the 
weapons  plant  will  appear  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  had  this  to  say: 

Coupled  with  engineering  department 
progress  In  ultrahigh  strength  steels  nnd  re- 
lated development  projects.  It  1?  apparent 
that  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  Is  the  leading 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  activity  concerned  with 
structural  fabrication. 

On  January  23.  1959.  a  very  interest- 
ing statement  appeared  in  the  Log  The 
statement  was  made  by  a  representative 
of  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  Previous  to 
this  statement.  RCA  asked  the  gun  fac- 
tory whether  they  had  facilities  to  do 
grinding  work  on  a  very  hard  ceramic 
cylinder,  and  if  they  did  would  they  be 
interested  in  doing  some  work  for  them. 
The  answer,  of  course,  was  "Yes"  to  both 
questions.  The  fact  that  the  job  was 
done  satisfactorily  can  best  be  expre.ssed 
by  the  RCA  representative  who  stated: 

The  Naval  Gun  Factory  In  3  months  has 
done  with  a  10-lnch  cylinder  the  grinding 
Job  which  took  RCA  over  a  year  to  do  with  a 
6-lnch  cylinder. 

On  February  27.  1959.  Admiral  Ahroon, 
in  an  address  made  to  a  group  composed 
of  Naval  Gun  Factory  top  management 
personnel,  stated  that  there  are  good 
resisons  for  keeping  the  gun  factory  in 
operation.    He  said : 

The  Lubelsky  report  recommended  your 
continuing  •  •  •  .  The  fact  remains  that 
the  decision  was  made  long  ago  to  keep  the 
^n  factory  a  going  concern  In  the  Naval 
Establishment. 

The  lead  article  appearing  in  the  Log 
on  February  27,  1959,  went  on  to  say  that 
the  reentry  of  the  gun  factory  into  major 


fire  control  projects — subsequently  re- 
voked—  will  place  our  engineers  in 
dynamic  new  fields  and  lead  to  substan- 
tial shopwork.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
redeveloping  these  capabilities,  we  will 
be  truly  versatile"  The  admiral  also 
said  that  he  could  see  then  where  "we 
would  be  in  a  p3,sition  to  branch  out  in 
the  new  supemissiles  field  and  space 
operations." 

Admiral  AhroDn  further  stated  in  his 
article  that  not  only  did  he  expect  the 
gun  factory  to  regain  its  old  competence 
in  fire  control,  b  Jt  he  expected  us  to  save 
the  Na\T  money. 

On  March  4,  1960,  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation fronr.  the  OfBce  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Op>erations  was  read  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  weapons  plant. 
The  letter  complimented  the  plant  for 
the  fast,  excellent  work  done  on  an  im- 
portant project  called  Project  Piggyback. 
One  of  the  most  praising  sentences  in  the 
letter  is  as  follows: 

It  is  now  evident  that  without  the  close 
support  and  cr.ordinatlon  of  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant,  the  project  would  have  been 
delayed  by  at  lea^t  6  months. 

Here  again  is  another  of  many  exam- 
ples which  emphasized  the  quick  reac- 
tion capabilitie.j  of  the  plant. 

On  July  31.  .959,  the  industrial  con- 
trol officer  of  liie  Naval  Weapons  Plant 
issued  a  report  which  appeared  in  the 
Log  on  the  workload  for  the  plant  for  the 
next  18  months.  I  quote  from  this 
article: 

The  reaction  of  all  hands  to  the  heavy 
demands  for  overtime  which  has  been  needed 
to  keep  importar  t  programs  on  schedule  has 
been  gratifying  aiid  through  your  remark- 
able efforts  we  have  been  able  to  hold  the 
line  on  deliveries  and  came  th.^ough  with 
outst.aiiding  suc<:e8s  in  our  delivery  of  the 
first  Mark  7  guided  missile  launcher  last 
month. 

Further  quot.ng : 

Therefore,  my  .statement  today:  "The  situ- 
ation for  the  nex-.  l8  months  looks  excellent." 

And  now,  as  late  as  April  1,  1960.  the 
Naval  Weapon?  Plant  was  again  praised 
in  a  letter  of  commendation  frwn  the 
Navy's  Director  of  Special  Projects,  Rear 
Admiral  Raborn.  The  praise  was  for  the 
plant's  expeditious  handling  of  the  Po- 
laris handUng  device.  In  his  letter.  Ad- 
miral Raborn  l)egan  by  saying  that  dur- 
ing Januarj"  19-50  an  'urgent  requirement 
developed  within  the  launching  and 
handling  branch  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Projects."  He  then  gave  the  date  on 
which  the  plant  was  contacted  and  the 
date  on  which  the  Polaris  handling  de- 
vice was  needed.  The  weapons  plant 
proved  its  quick  reaction  capability  by 
delivering  the  Polaris  handling  device  on 
time  and  where  it  was  needed.  In  con- 
cluding his  letter.  Admiral  Raborn  asked 
that  his  sincere  appreciation  be  ex- 
tended to  "everv-one  who  participated  in 
the  expeditious  handling  of  this  mate- 
rial required  for  the  Navy's  top  priority 
program." 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  is  at  the 
present  time  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  a  rider 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  This  rider  was  proposed 
by  the  metal  trades  department  execu- 
tive council  ir.  session  at  Miami  Beach, 
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Fla..  on  February  5,  I960,  and  the  sub- 
committee has  been  urged  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  inclusion  of  the  rider  on 
the  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1961. 
The  effect  of  the  rider,  with  which  many 
of  you  are  familiar,  would  be  to  force 
defense  agencies  to  allocate  enough 
workload  moneys  to  existing  activities  to 
maintain  the  personnel  "on  board"  in 
each  Government -owned  and  operated 
defense  facihty  at  its  January  1,  1960, 
manpower  figure.  I  feel  it  appropriate 
for  me  to  serve  notice  that  what  has 
been  happening  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant  m  Washington.  D.C..  has  been 
happening  throughout  all  defense  instal- 
lations and  there  will  be.  I  trust,  in  the 
days  ahead,  an  opportunity  for  each  cf 
you  to  consider  this  matter  most  care- 
fully and  to  register  your  protest  to  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration — 
the  all-out  farm-out-at-any-cost  pohcy 
that  was  ixit  into  effect  in  1955. 

The  effect  of  this  rider  on  the  weapons 
plant  Ls,  of  course,  obvious.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  plant  can  maintain  us 
present  work  force  with  manufacturing 
orders  totaling  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  fiprure  represents  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  amount  spent  each 
year  by  the  Navy  Department  alone  on 
aircraft,  ships,  guided  missiles,  elec- 
tronics, and  communications.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  ever  be  convinced  that 
there  are  not  sufUcient  component  parts 
suitable  for  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  to 
handle 

Once  aeain.  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
each  Member  of  this  body  that  my  re- 
marks are  not  to  bt  construed  as  local 
in  nature.  What  is  happening  here 
can  happen  and  has  been  happening 
throughout  the  entire  Uruted  States.  It 
is.  indeed,  unfort'onate  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  does  not  have  its  own  rep- 
resentation. If  one  of  its  representatives 
should  happen  to  be  a  Republican,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  little  more 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant  than  appears  to  be 
the  case  today.  My  reason  for  making 
this  statement,  as  distasteful  as  it  is  to 
me  personally,  is  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Courier  Post.  Camden,  N  J..  Tuesday. 
January  5.  1960.  entitled  "GOP  Group  To 
Supervise  Military  Base  Closings  "  I  am 
going  to  read  one  paragraph  from  this 
newspraper  account,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  insert  the  entire  article  m 
the  RxcoRD. 

I  quote : 

Its  purJJose  is  to  consul*:  In  ndvnnpe  with 
Republican  Members  of  Congres*  regardtntj 
mliit£-ry  and  other  Federal  Installatluns  In 
their  States  and  districts  which  are  slated 
to  be  Ehutdown  during  this  election  year. 

The  entire  article  follows: 

OOP    Orotjp    To    Sxtpervtse    Mii.rrART    Bask 

Closings 

(Bt  Robert  S    Aller.  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washii«gto7» — The  White  House  is  acquir- 
ing an  unusual  new  adjunct — a  ao-called 
clearing  committee. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  consult  In  advance  with 
Republican  Members  of  Congresa  regarding 
mi;itary  and  other  Federal  Installatlonji  In 
their  States  and  districts  which  £we  slated 
to  be  shut  down  during  this  election  year. 

Some  40  air  and  other  military  bases  alone 
nr*  due  to  be  closed. 

The  special  "clearing  committee"  that  te 
to  oope  wltb  this  poUtlcaUy  exploatTe  prob- 


lem con«l»tB  of  Vk:e  Prealdent  Nekon,  Senator 
THaDSTON   B.  Mo«TON.  oX  Kentucky,   who   Is 

al.-o  OOP  national  chalrnum.  one  of  Presi- 
dent KKenhower'B  White  House  assistants. 
aud  an  oOclal  of  the  IDefense  Department 
and  Budget   Bureau. 

This  group  will  seek  to  avert  shutdowns 
that  might  be  embarrassing  to  Republican 
election  prospects. 

Authority  for  these  40  contemplated  mili- 
tary closings  Is  former  Defense  Secretary 
Neil  Mctlroy.  He  disclctecd  them  at  a  budget 
coufereace  early  Ln  December  before  he  quit 
McElroy  explained  these  installations  would 
have  to  be  axed  because  tiie  $41  billion  cell- 
ing the  President  had  fixed  for  the  defense 
budget  w'iuld  require  funds  being  shifted 
from  conventional  weapons  and  units  to  mis- 
siles tin<l  rockets. 

Although  this  w.is  a  private  Pentago:i 
mcetini*.  Republican  congrf^wlonal  leaders 
got  wind  of  this  political  bad  news  in  a  few 
days 

Subsaquently,  the  Democrats  also  not  only 
heard  about  It  but  got  hold  of  the  list  of  40 
bases  tl»at  are  to  be  closed  It  wis  leaked  t  j 
Senator  Paitl  Dougi-as  Democratic,  of  Il- 
linois c*ialrman  of  the  Join:  Economic  Com- 
nuttef 

The  Jormer  marine,  whose  left  hand  was 
sevrelv  disabled  In  the  Paciac  fighting, 
plans  to  make  this  secret  luit  public  at  forth- 
coming  hearings  of   his   committee 

The  dl-■^turb.d  GOP  congressional  leaders 
immedlstely  rushed  to  NntoN  and  Morton 
Tliey  lofct  no  time  in  taking  up  the  matter 
at  both  the  White  Hou.-e  and  the  Pentagon 
MoRT<^v  al?o  was  outspokpn  in  what  he 
th'-iueht  should   be  done 

His  RClutlon  was  setting  up  a  "cle.arlni? 
con.mlttee"  in  the  national  headquarters 
that  would  "review"  all  military  and  other 
clc^ingsw 

"If  we  have  a  committee  to  do  that."  the 
Kentucllan  argued,  "we  can  keep  a  lot  of 
our  peaple  from  being  polltlcaHy  htirt  If 
some  of  the-e  'hutdowns  can  Just  ais  well 
wait  until  after  the  elections,  whv  not  do 
thaf  Why  the  rush  If  It  s  going  to  hurt  u.s 
poiiticaliy  ?" 

To  drive  home  his  contentiijn,  Morton 
related    the    following    personal    experience 

"In  tlie  l<i6t  Congress,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
and  effdrt  trying  to  persuade  two  Republican 
Members  of  the  H  .u.-e.  who  come  from  labor 
di5tr.ct3,  to  support  the  administration's 
labor  Uelslatlon  One  of  them  flatly  re- 
fused Ksylng  it  would  be  fXJlltlcal  suicide 
The  otfter  Anally  reluctantly  agreed  to  g' 
along  with  us 

"The  very  next  day  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced without  the  slightest  previous 
wartilng  that  a  big  base  wt  Uid  be  shut  down 
In  the  district  of  the  House  Member  I  had 
laboriously  won  over  But  that  Isn't  all.  Ln 
thnt  Fime  announcement,  the  Pentagon  al5o 
said  that  a  r.ew  Installation  would  be  built 
In  the  Other  Member's  district:  the  one  who 
had  turned  me  diwn  because  he  fe.ired  It 
would  be  ptoiitical  suicide  for  him  to  vote 
with  us. 

"I  had  a  tough  time  strtdehtenlng  that 
'snafu'  out.  and  I  don't  want  any  more  of 
them.  That's  why  we  simply  must  have  a 
'clearing  committee"  to  keep  a  checkreln  on 
these  things." 

President  Eisenhower,  while  agreeing  Ir; 
theory  With  Mokton,  turned  thumhK  down  on 
the  proposed  committee  being  part  uf  Repub- 
lican  national  headquarters. 

Instead  he  agreed  to  the  "clearing  com- 
nirtoe"    being   under   the  White   House 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  political 
considerations  of  this  nature  are  in- 
fluencing decisions  as  to  when,  where 
and  how  to  effectuate  cuts  in  defense 
establishments. 

In  bringing  this  order  fco  a  close.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  one  of 
my   constituents   who   has   written   me 


concerning  his  own  personal  problems 
in  counectK  II  with  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions existing  at  the  plant.  Perhaps  this 
may  appear  to  be  an  appeal  to  emotions. 
For  luis  I  make  no  apology. 

DsAS  Sni  .^s  one  of  your  conEtlluents. 
may  1  i.ike  a  moment  of  your  time  to  voice 
my  fear  and  anxiety  over  the  present  work- 
load situation  at  the  U-S.  Naval  Weapons 
Pl.-int. 

Capt.  Charles  E  Brlner  today  made  the 
first  layoff  announcement  affecting  119  em- 
ployees by  Febnj.iry  I960:  this  was  bad  news. 
But  his  statement  that  there  would  be  other 
rlfs  (substantial  one.'  i  In  the  months  t  i  fol- 
lowv  Mr.  L.ANKFORD  I  don't  ki;  w  what  to  say 
at  this  point  It  Just  makes  me  sick  Insld" 
I  cant  ©at  or  sleep.  I  cmnot  even  thluk 
straight.  I  come  home  Ln  the  evening  from 
the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  to  my  wife  and 
four  lovely  children  My  dinner  Is  on  the 
table  and  the  children  nre  all  happy  because 
daddy  is  home  They  are  lauijh.ng  and  try- 
ing to  tell  me  of  the  days  adventures,  so 
what  happens?  Divddy  Is  worried  about  his 
Job  and  the  future  oi  his  family  He  snaps 
at  the  children  and  tells  them  to  be  quiet, 
he  Is  not  interested.  (That's  not  like  d:vddy  ) 
So  I  hurt  my  four  chlidren.  and  If  you  have 
ever  looked  Into  the  eyes  of  a  child  that  you 
have  hurt,  you  will  know  what  a:i  agonizing, 
unbelieving,  hurt  expression  Is  there  They 
look  At  you  as  If  to  say.  'Why.  Daddy,  why?" 
This  question.  "Why?"  is  what  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, why  Is  it  that  our  L'  S  N.ivy,  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  In  the  wor:d.  with  ships, 
guns,  missiles,  etc  ,  can  be  kept  up  to  the 
latest  speciflcations.  spare  parts  to  be  made 
and  new  weapons  to  be  manuf:u:turpd;  why 
Is  a  plant  like  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant,  that 
Is  capable  of  manufacturing  anything  from 
a  nut  and  tx  it  t.  ■  tl.e  present  day  missile 
and  space  machines,  n ->t  gi.  en  any  contracts 
by  the  Navy?  It  l*  not  because  we  do  not 
have  the  machines,  it  Is  m  t  l)ecau*e  we  do 
not  have  the  knowledge  and  know-how.  It  Is 
not  because  we  dun't  have  the  facilities. 
Then  why"*  Haven't  we  at  the  Na\-nl 
Weapons  Plant  come  through  each  and  every 
time  the  Navy  has  given  us  a  Job  to  do?  Wo 
matter  how  tough  or  complex  the  Job  was, 
the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  n.ways  came 
through.  Our  jjest  performance  record 
speaks  for  itself      Then  why> 

And  that  is  exactly  the  question  that 
I  believe  these  employees,  and  Indeed 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  State.s.  are 
entitled  to  have  answered.     Why? 

I  have  dwelt,  I  realise,  at  great  length 
on  the  past  and  the  present  I  have 
raised  questions  which.  I  believe,  de- 
mand an  answer.  But  I  do  not  intend 
to  end  my  remarks  with  questions  criti- 
cal in  nature 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  proposal  for 
the  reorientation  of  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant.  It  was  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  one  of  the  plant's  most  out- 
standing engineers.  This  proposal 
should  be  given  every  possible  consid- 
eration and.  frr  once,  foolish  pride  and 
stubN.-Tiness  should  be  abandoned  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  good  of  pre- 
."^erving  an  in.stallntion  that  ha.s  proven 
V.s<:\l  time  and  time  again  in  the  past. 
It  is  proving  itself  today,  is  turning 
down  work  needed  by  the  Government, 
as  well  as  private  industry,  and  is  there 
ready  and  willins?  to  do  a  job.  The 
charts  referred  to  m  the  "^urvey  will  be 
made  available  in  my  office  for  those  in- 
terested m  making  a  detailed  study  of 
the  suggestion.^  raised. 

I  submit  that  a  complete  clean  sweep, 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  plant,  both 
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internally  and  externally.  Is  m  order, 
and  I  realize  m  saymg  Uiis  that  there 
are  bound  to  be  certain  individuals  and 
age-old  customs  that  wiU  suffer  This 
I  fully  recognize  mast  be.  Not  only 
should  there  be  a  clean  sweep  and  re- 
organization of  lh(>  plant,  but  assurances 
should  be  given  that  tlic  plant  in  try- 
ing to  come  out  of  it*  difficulties  from 
an  operational  p<iint  of  view  will  be 
given  every  possible  bit  of  cooperation 
from  the  Defense  i:>epa!  tment  and  the 
Congress.  It  Is  my  intention  to  keep  up 
this  fight  until  ju.stice  and  fair  pl".i  are 
obtained  for  the  plant's  employees  and 
until  this  $250  million  investment  of  the 
taxpayers  is  economically  utilized 

The  above-mentioned  material  iol- 
lows: 

Proposal    rem.    the    RjcoannrrATioH    or    the 
Naval  Wcapon,>  Plakt 

1      INTSODUmOK 

Management  at  the  Naval  Wenpons  Plant 
is  Increaslntrly  concerned  thst  thl^  activity 
msy  be  phased  out  of  existence  Histori- 
cally, this  Ind'jstnal  and  engineering  com- 
plex was  a  lend  organisation  in  providing  for 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  pnm.u-y  supfKjrt  to  the 
fle<>t  In  recent  years,  however,  the  plsJit  has 
apparently  declined  In  prestige  and  stature 
to  the  extent  that  Its  contributions  have  di- 
minished  In  Iniportaiioe 

Chanzmg  trends  in  weapons  technolocr.-, 
sccelerailng  through  the  past  decade  have 
in  peneral  emphaflred  a  d<^  reasing  impor- 
tance, of  the  position  formerly  held  by  "In- 
house"  defense  manufacturing  establish- 
ments As  a  result  of  these  ch«iuges.  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weap- 
ons and  the  Naval  Weap*  ns  P'.ant  adopt 
a  poelt.ve  pollcv  of  action  and  establish 
defl:;lte  spheres  of  o;>eratlon  In  dire'-t  eon- 
formiuice  with  present  and  antlclpited  re- 
quirements of  the  N.iT:^n,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Bureau  of  Navui  Weapons 
This  U  the  only  approach  which  will  permit 
a  compelling  Justification  for  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  To  at- 
tain such  an  objective  requires  the  concert- 
ed effort  of  all.  the  elimination  of  long- 
standing fetishes  find  sltiwly  built-up  em- 
pires a  hard  ar.d  realistic  look  at  what  It  Is. 
a  sincere  desire  to  ttll  a  need  and  a  determl- 
natiun    to  reach    the   required   objective 

The  transition  from  what  It  hii^  been  to 
what  It  must  be.  Is  a  major  undertaking  In 
which  many  reallnements  are  necessary. 

II,     OBJECTIVES 

To  reiterate,  defense  establlslunenU  are 
no  longer  the  prime  sources  lor  manufac- 
ture of  weapons  Mounting  costs  of  to- 
day's glamotir  weap-^ns  have  skyrrx;keted  de- 
fense spending  to  the  point  where  overlap- 
ping functions  must  be  obviated  ITils  na- 
tional problem  accentuates  the  necessity 
fw  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  to  restrict  It-- 
actlvltlrs  to  those  tafks  which 

(a)  Are  not  re^Uy  or  wUiingly  suj^lied  by 
industry, 

(b)  Provide  specialized  In-house  engi- 
neering and  maiiufartunng  capabilltiee  In 
the  areas  uf  optics,  fire  control,  light  compo- 
nents and  equipments,  technical  evaluation, 
environmental  test,  and  field  services. 

In  order  to  Inrurc  the  proficient  accom- 
plishment of  these  tasks,  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant  must  respond  as  a  flexible.  Integrated, 
well-balanced  organization  of  skills  and  fa- 
cilities capable  of  swift  fupport  to  the  fleet. 

Thus,  a  .searciiing  review  of  manpower, 
facilities,  and  method  of  operation  at  the 
Naval   Weapons  Plant  has  been  conducted. 

In  order  that  this  activity  continue  as  an 
essential  organization  providing  vital  sup- 
port   to    the    Buroau    of    Naval    Weapons,    a 


positive  program  of  action  must  be  Initialed 
to  accomplish   the  following  objectives: 

Improve  management  effectiveness. 

Improve  liaison  between  the  Naval  Weap- 
ot.s  Plr.nt  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons. 

Reduce  costs. 

Improve  schedule  performance. 

Improve  research  and  development  and 
test  and  evaluation  capabilitlee. 

These  objectives  can  cnly  be  achieved  by 
a  functional  reorganization  and  consolida- 
tion of  faculties  as  proposed  herein. 

■m     FKUilJHKlt  rXJWCTIOKAL    BEORGANIZAnON 

The  existing  organizational  structure  of 
the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  must  be  drastl- 
rr.Uy  revised  In  order  to  accomplish  the  afore- 
mentioned objectives. 

Proixjsed  functional  organization  chart* 
prepared  for  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant,  the 
research  and  engineering  department  and  the 
manulaciuring  department  are  submitted 
herewith.  Listed  below  are  the  basic  rec- 
ommendations  relative  to   each   chart 

Chart  No.  1  Naval  Weapons  Plant  organ- 
l7."itinn  — Rerrmmendatlcns: 

JlstabllPh  the  position  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant. 

Establiih  the  potitiun  of  deputy  director 
lor  the  manufacturing  department. 

Redesignate  the  engineering  department  as 
the  research  and  engineering  department. 

E.  tabll.sh  the  porltlon  of  deputy  director 
Tor  the  rerenrch  and  engrneering  depart- 
mer.* 

Establish  an  ofBce  of  decentralized  services 
In  the  administrative  department 

Bedefcignate  the  uibpeciion  dcpartnaent  as 
the  quaUty  control  department  with  in-proc- 
ess Inspection  re  ponslblllty. 

Dl.=estabnsh  the  Industrial  control  depart- 
in  Tit 

Etabllsh  a  customer  relntlons  staff 
Transfer  the   planiilng  functuns  ftirmerly 
under  tlie  Indui  trial  control   department  to 
the  industria;  mai.igement  department. 

Establish  a  separate  activity  under  the  su- 
pervision of  en  ofBcer  In  charge  respo::isible 
for  Gage  and  ASRO  to  report  directly  to 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 

Creation  of  the  poFltlcns  of  executive  di- 
rector, deputy  director  for  manufacturing. 
and  deputy  director  for  research  and  engi- 
neering clearly  establlsheF  definite  lines  of 
responslblUty.  Candidates  for  these  posi- 
tions should  not  be  fclected  from  within 
the  Naval  Weapons  Plant.  The  deputy  di- 
rector for  manufacturing  should  have  an 
engineering  or  fclence  education  In  addition 
to  a  majuifarturmc  backpround. 

Chart  No  2  Manufacturing  department 
organization — recommendations: 

Ejitabilsh  the  position  of  deputy  director 
for  tl>e  manufacturing  department. 

Disestablish  the  producUon  engineering 
division  and  transfer  its  responsibilities  to  a 
manufacturing  engineering  division  and  a 
production  planning  and  contrnl  dlvli^ion. 

Establish  a  manufacturing  engineering  di- 
vision 

ESiiabltsh  a  pr  jducuon  planning  and  con- 
trol division. 

Dlse.stablLsh  the  metal  processing  division, 
the  light  machining  and  assembly  division 
and  the  heavy  machining  assembly  division 
and  transfer  their  functions  to  the  mann- 
facturlnp  division. 

Ejrtabllsh  a  manufacturing  division. 
It  should  be  noted  that  tiie  revised  or- 
ganizational structure  provides  for  one  pro- 
ducUon manager  loiitead  of  three,  and  three 
master  mechanics  Instead  of  six.  thereby 
further  strengthening  the  lines  of  managerial 
responsibility 

These  recommendations  also  dcemphaslze 
the  heavy  machining  and  assembly  opera- 
tions which  are  so  traditional  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant,  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
Northern  Ordnance  Inc  is  the  lead  organiza- 
tion In  the  field  of  missile  launclKES  and 
other  heavy  equipment. 


Chart  No.  8.  Research  and  engineering  de- 
fjartment  organlzBtlon — ^recommendations: 

Bstabllsh  the  position  of  deputy  director 
for  research  and  engineering. 

Eibtablish  u  tech:. leal  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  consultants  on  a  retainer  basis. 

Disestablish  the  engineering  administra- 
tion division 

Disestablish  the  engineering  research  and 
evaluation  division. 

Dl.=establish  the  functional  design  division. 

Esta-bUbh  tlie  applied  research  division. 

EoUiblish  the  technical  evaluation  division. 

Traasler  the  fabrication  engineering  func- 
tions to  the  manufacturing  department. 

IV    eaopoBKs  comboudatiok  or  rACn-mns 

The  recommendarlons  contained  herein  for 
con-solldation  and  relocation  of  facilities  are 
designed  to  centralize  the  entire  industrial 
efTort  wert  of  Isaac  Hull  Averue  This  rear- 
rangement wir.  slmpTtfy  operations,  effect 
economies  and  provide  a  Taclllty  that  meets 
the  needs  cf  tlie  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons. 

A  chart  denoting  consolidation  of  facili- 
ties Is  submitted  herewith.  Recommenda- 
tions relative  to  the  consolidation  are  listed 
below. 

Chart  No  4.  Consolidation  of  facilities — 
recommendations: 

Move  all  optical  equipment  from  buildings 
167  and  210  to  building  159  and  dispose  of 
machine  tools. 

Move  selected  heavy  machine  tools  from 
buildings  22.  33.  36   76  to  building  202. 

Convert  building  J 60  Into  an  electric,  elec- 
tronic. ar!d  plastic  facility 

Move  p.ll  electric  and  electronic  equipment 
from  building  196  to  building  160 

Move  a!!  plastic  and  rubber  molding  equip- 
ment from  building  105  to  building  160 

Elstabllsh  a  limited  press  facility  In  btilld- 
Inp  159 

Establish  a  limited  forge  and  heat  treat 
facility  in  building  294 

Convert  building  158  to  a  transportation 
center  for  the  public  works  department. 

Convert  building  187  into  a  storage  area 
for  use  by  the  supply  department 

Convert  building  153  to  a  complete  fabrica- 
tion facility 

M^ve  machining  and  welding  equipment 
frr.m  building  175  to  building  153 

Establish  a  limited  plating  facUltgr  In 
bu:ld!nc  153, 

E:tabUsh  a  sheet  metal  faciUty  In  build- 
ing 153. 

Move  sheet  metal  equipment  from  build- 
ings 113  and  118  to  building  15S. 

Move  fabrication  equipment  from  build- 
ings 73  and  104  to  bxUlding  153 

Establish  a  light  Instrument  aasembly 
facility  in  the  annex  of  building  157 

A  niimber  of  these  recommendations 
have  already  been  formally  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  cf  Navi.  Weapons. 

V.      DISPOSmON      AND     UTTLIZATlOIt     OF     VACATED 
BLTLDINGS 

BecommendaUons :  Raze  buUdlngs  21.  22. 
33.  36,  37,  33,  41.  44,  46.  57,  67.  68.  70,  73, 
76  102,  103.  105.  108.  109,  111.  112,  154,  174, 
177.  187,  211.  227,  288.  315.  316,  317.  and  318. 

Buildings  157,  175.  and  the  upper  floors  of 
buildings   196  and  210  are  available  for  con--, 
version  to  administrative  office  space 

\T.     rTILIZATION     OF     VACANT     L.IKE     CREATET     AS 
A    HBSin^T    or    BAZINC    BTTn.DINGB 

Becommendations:  Establish  parks  and 
parking  areas  as  indicated  on  chart  No.  4. 

The  need  for  adequate  parking  Is  a  grow- 
ing one  and  Is  a  situation  that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  regardless  of  the  ultunate  use  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant  buildings 

VTi.  paoposn)  i-rvix  or  oPEaaTioN 

The  propoeed  reorganization  and  consoli- 
dation of  faculties  functioning  with  a  total 
manpower  complement  of  3,000  in  all  de- 
parUnentB.  excluding  tenant  and  tenant  re- 
lated   activities,    wlil    permU    a    proficient. 
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effective,  quick  reacting  capabUity  for  the 
Naval  Weapoas  Plant,  thus  rcsiUtlng  In  In- 
creased operational  efflclency:  decreaaed 
op)eratlng  costs;  and  Improved  schedule  per- 
formance. 

vni.    STTMMART 

A  positive  program  to  reorient  the  person- 
nel and  facilities  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons  has  been  proposed. 

The  program  recommends  that — 

The  Naval  Weapons  Plant  perform  those 
tasks  for  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  that 
are  not  readily  or  willingly  supplied  by  In- 
dustry 

The  Naval  Weapons  Plant  provide  In-house 
engineering  and  manufacturing  capabilities 
In  the  fields  of:  Optics,  fire  control,  light 
components  and  equipment,  technical  evalu- 
ation, environmental  test,  and  field  service. 

To  enable  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  to 
perform  these  functions,  It  Is  proposed 
that — 

The  functional  organization  of  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant  be  significantly  reoriented. 

The  facilities  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant 
be  consolidated. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  direct  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  Fleet 
Readiness  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  for  H.D.T.  &  E.  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  the  Research  and  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  In 
the  areas  of  systems,  concepts,  feasibility 
studies:  laboratory  progranas.  environmen- 
tal test  and  evaluation;  product  and  value 
engineering,  documentation,  standardiza- 
tion; monitoring  technical  publications; 
fleet  liaison;  and  technical  coordination  for 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons. 

Mandatory  implementation  of  all  the  pro- 
posals contained  herein  will  achieve  the  mu- 
tual objectives  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weap- 
ons and  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant;  namely, 
Improve  management  effectiveness.  Increase 
efflclency;  significantly  reduce  costs;  Improve 
schedule  performance;  improve  liaison  be- 
tween the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  and  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons;  and  Improve  re- 
search development,  test,  and  evaluation 
capabilities. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LANKPORD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  the  fine  statement  he  is  making  on 
this  subject  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  statement  he  just  made 
that  this  Is  a  problem  that  applies  not 
only  to  the  local  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  in  many  areas  throughout 
the  country. 

In  my  district  in  upstate  New  York 
we  have  had  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
situation;  there  has  been  a  cutback  in 
valuable  naval  facilities  which  is  not  only 
Impairing,  in  my  judgment,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Navy  to  execute  its  mission 
but  has  also  caused  severe  economic  dis- 
location to  the  area. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  is 
happening  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
revealed  the  details  of  a  situation  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

As  a  colleague  of  his  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  respected 
and  admired  the  fine  effort  that  he  has 
made,  and  I  would  simply  like  to  endorse 
the  remarks  he  has  made  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks. 


Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•PIE  IN  THE  SKY,"  OR  A  REAL  PRO- 
GRAM OP  HEALTH  BENEFITS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Kil- 
DAY ' .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Machrowicz!  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  April  13,  I  addres.'^^ed  the 
House  on  the  very  urgent  question  of 
health  benefits  for  the  aged.  I  pointed 
out  in  those  remarks  that  a  new  proposal 
called  the  Javits  bill  was  being  peddled 
which  wjis  designed  to  stop  the  tremen- 
dous demand  for  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  H  R.  4700.  the  Porand  bill  That 
bill.  I  stressed,  could  best  be  described 
as  "pie  in  the  sky."  I  have  been  encour- 
aged during  the  past  week  to  find  that 
there  is  growing  awareness  of  the  "pie- 
in-the  sky"  nature  of  this  proposal. 

The  so-called  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  bill  was  introduced  a  couple  of 
weeks  aso  by  some  Republican  Members 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  because  they 
just  could  not  wait  any  longer  for  their 
adminisualion  leaders  to  come  through 
with  any  proposals  at  all  to  meet  the 
crucial  problem  of  hiKh  health  costs  for 
our  aged  papulation.  The  pressure  was 
too  great  The  Porand  bill  was  getting 
too  great  public  support.  And  the  con- 
stituents back  home  were  waiting  to  see 
what  their  respective  Congressmen  were 
goin^  to  do.  Coasequenlly.  a  bill  got 
written  which  was  supposed  to  reflect 
the  basio  criteria  which  the  administra- 
tion wae  using  to  develop  its  own 
program. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  the  bene- 
fits ascril)ed  to  this  bill  sound  great.  But 
a  reading  of  the  bill — rather  than  the 
Madison  Avenue  press  release  that  ac- 
companied it — demonstrates  that  none 
of  these  benefits  are  included  in  the  bill. 
Then,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  any  bene- 
fits— no  matter  how  small  or  inade- 
quate—would t>e  available  to  our  people 
only  if  a  whole  series  of  hurdles  were 
overcome. 

The  Congress  itself — out  of  general 
revenues — would  have  to  appropriate 
$480   million.     This   is   quite   a   hurdle. 

The  States  would  have  to  appropriate, 
collectively,  $640  million.  This  is  quite  a 
hurdle. 

Before  any  benefits  could  be  paid,  the 
States  would  have  to  pass  enabling  legis- 
lation, set  up  complex  administrative 
machinery,  and  negotiate  contracts  with 
a  multitude  of  insurance  companies. 
This  is  quite  a  series  of  hurdles. 

Then,  the  beneficiary  himself  would 
have  to  make  substantial  contribution 
unless  he  is  totally  or  almost  totally 
without  Income,  with  rates  as  high  as  $26 
per  month  per  couple  for  undetermined 
benefits.    This  is  quite  a  hurdle. 

And  if  all  these  moneys  can  be  raised — 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 


government,  and  the  beneficiary  him- 
self— they  are  used  to  purchase  private 
insurance  And  from  experience  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  field,  a  good 
part  of  all  the  moneys  will  be  retained  by 
the  insurance  companies.  This  i.s  quite 
a  hurdle 

To  all  of  these  hurdles,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
now  appears  there  is  still  another  It  is 
more  than  2  weeks  since  the  plan  was 
first  released  But  as  yet.  neither  the 
White  Hou.se  nor  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  en- 
dorsed it.  This  IS  certainly  quite  a 
hurdle. 

But  frankly.  Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot 
protend  to  be  disappointed  in  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  not  endorsed 
this  biU.  even  thoui:h  their  rejection  of 
it,  to  date,  is  motivated  by  con.siderations 
quite  different  from  my  own. 

I  rise  today,  Mr  Speaker  to  comment 
in  some  detail  on  one  aspect  of  thi.s  pie 
in  the  sky"  proposal  which  has  received 
much  attention  Unlike  the  Porand  bill, 
which  would  make  health  benefits  avail- 
able to  all  persons  eligible  for  social  .se- 
curity benefits,  the  pie  in  the  sky  '  bill 
would  cover  all  persons  over  65  years  of 
age.  Thus,  it  Ls  argued,  whereas  the 
Porand  bill  would  cover  only  approxi- 
mately 12  million  persons,  the  Republi- 
can bill  would  cover  16  million  persons 
SuF>erflcially,  a  16-mllllon-person  pro- 
gram certainly  sounds  better  than  a  12- 
mi  11  ion -person  program  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  however,  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  superficial  comparison. 

This  is  the  clearest  ca.se  of  political 
"one-upmanship"  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  It  is  as  phony  as  any  kind  of  social 
"one-upmanship"  I  have  come  across. 
Embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  through  with  a 
meaningful  program  for  the  great  bulk 
of  our  older  per.sons.  these  Republican 
Members  now  try  to  make  their  program 
look  even  better  than  the  one  we  Demo- 
crats have  beeen  urging.  A  full  exami- 
nation of  the  Lssue  will  show,  however. 
that  this  argument  is  not  founded  on  the 
facts. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
state  most  frankly  and  bluntly  that  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  a  proposal  which 
would  do  a  lot  for  almost  all  of  our  older 
people  and  a  program  that  did  practi- 
cally nothing — except  to  offer  "pie  in 
the  sky" — for  all  of  our  older  people,  I 
would  choose  the  former. 

Second,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
supportmg  the  Porand  bill  or  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  Porand  bill  are 
precisely  the  ones  who  over  the  years 
have  promoted  and  helped  to  enact  Im- 
provements in  our  public  assistance  pro- 
gram so  that  those  of  our  older  citizens 
who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come part  of  the  social  security  system 
would  at  least  be  provided  with  the 
minimum  decencies  of  life,  including 
medical  care.  And  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  program.  While  the 
administration  is  urging  cutbacks  in 
public  assistance,  we  are  advocating 
greater  Federal  participation  and  a 
broader  assistance  program.  The  author 
of  the  Porand  bill  is  also  the  principal 
sponsor  of  a  bill  which  would  mean  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  public  assist- 
ance. 


Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Porand  bill 
was  specifically  designed— and  properly 
so— to  broaden  the  OASDI  benefits  to 
include  health  insurance.  It  conies  with 
ill  grace  for  those  who  do  not  even  want 
to  go  this  far  to  criticize  us  for  not  go- 
ing further. 

Fourtli.  it  simply  Is  not  true  that  there 
are  4  million  oldler  and  neediest  people 
uho   would    be   totally   ignored   if   the 
Porand  bill  were  enacted.     Tlus   figure 
has  been  used  because  it  represents  the 
difference    between    the    approximately 
16  million  pcr.soiis  who  are  over  65  years 
of  age  and  the  12  million  who  are  In  the 
OASDI  program.    However,  among  these 
4  million  are  to  be  found  500.000  persons 
In   the  Railroad    Retirement    Program. 
500.000  veterans  who  are  receiving  com- 
pensation  and  pensions   of  some  kind, 
and  l.COO.OOO  who  are  rcceivin;.'  old  are 
public    assistance    under    our    Pederml- 
SUte  programs.     There  are  .several  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  persons  who 
are  to  be  found  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local   government    retirement   systems. 
It  Is  therefore  clearly  a  gross  overstate- 
ment to  assert  glibli'  that  the  Porand 
bill  falls  to  do  anything  for  the  4  million 
older  persons  with  the  lowest  Incomes. 

All  of  the  above  notwithstanding. 
however  I  want  to  make  it  just  as  clear 
as  possible  that  I  share  with  my  Repub- 
Ucan  colleagues  the  concern  for  every 
senior  citizen  of  this  country,  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  in  Uie  social  security 
system  or  not.  Some  way  will  be  found. 
I  am  sure,  to  provide  adequate  health 
benefits  for  older  persons. 

We  must  not  for  a  minute,  however, 
lose  sight  of  tlic  principal  objective — the 
providing  of  health  benefits  for  the  great 
bulk  of  our  older  citizens— the  12  million 
who  have  already  experienced  the  dig- 
nity and  security  that  comes  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  as  a  matter  of  earned 
entitlement,  under  the  social  security 
fi^'stem 

On  another  occasion.  I  will  address  the 
House  on  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  the 
social  security  system  as  the  only  proper 
mechaiusm  for  meeting  the  problems  of 
health  for  the  aged.  I  have  taken  the 
fio(  r  today  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
this  one  point,  namely,  that  those  of  us 
who  support  the  extension  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  include  health  insur- 
ance are  no  les,s  interested  than  others 
in  seeking  proper  remedies  for  those  who 
unfortunately  did  not  have  tlie  opportu- 
nity to  become  part  of  Uie  social  secu- 
rity system,  and  we  will  support  any  rea- 
sonable proposal  to  accomplish  this  end. 
But  we  see  no  logical  reason  why.  in  the 
meantime,  the  Porand  bill  or  some  other 
bill  of  that  type,  should  not  be  adopted 
to  give  relief  to  the  12  million  people  over 
65  years  of  age  under  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram. 

NO  CUTBACKS   IN   URBAN 
INTERSTATE   HIGHWAYS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from   Ohio   IMr    SchererJ   Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  SCHERER.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
year  when  it  was  di.scovered  that  the 
trust  fund  was  exhausted  and  there  were 


not  sufficient  funds  available  to  keep  the 
highway  program  at  the  construction 
levels  provided  by  the  1956  act.  many 
people  both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress 
charged  that  the  reason  for  the  shortage 
resulted  from  excessively  wide  rights- 
of-way,  overdesipning.  frills,  excessive 
engineering  costs,  and  so  forth. 

Even  if  these  things  were  true,  and  no 
doubt  in  a  program  of  this  magnitude 
we  will  find  some  iri.stances  in  which 
they  are  true,  the  deficiency  in  the  trust 
fund  was  not  caused  by  the.se  things. 
I  have  in  the  past  discussed  and 
enumerated  the  various  reasons  for  the 
trust-fund  deficiency.  I  will  not  do  so 
here  today. 

These  charges  of  overdesign.  exces- 
sively wide  rights-of-way.  and  so  forth, 
had  considerable  impact  and  were  far 
reaching.  A  study  was  commenced  at 
the  Wlilte  House  level  last  fall  in  order  to 
determine  what,  if  anything,  should  be 
done  to  cut  the  costs  of  this  program. 
particularly  since  Congress  had  ad- 
journed without  providing  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  the  highway  program  at 
the  construction  levels  provided  by  the 
1956  act.  There  were  those  who  advo- 
cated that  the  geometric  standards  of 
this  program  be  cut  back,  that  the  Inter- 
state System,  particularly  in  urban 
areas,  be  dcemphasized. 

Now  there  is  no  one  who  believes  more 
than  I  that  we  must  eliminate  waste 
and  cut  costs  wherever  possible,  but  in 
doing  so  v.e  must  not  make  mistakes 
that  will  come  back  to  haunt  us  a  few 
years  from  now. 

Remember  we  are  building  these  roads 
so  that,  when  they  are  completed  about 
1975.  they  will  be  able  to  handle  1975 
traffic.  Iraffic.  like  our  population,  is 
now  increasing  at  a  rate  far  exceeding 
that  predicted  by  the  experts  just  4 
years  ago.  We  need  to  build  perma- 
nence into  the  new  highways  to  protect 
this  multi-blllion-dollar  investment 
from  becoming  obsolete  at  the  verj'  mo- 
ment it  is  completed. 

In  the  years  past  the  most  crucial 
failure  in  highway  construction  has  been 
to  underestimate  traffic,  the  potential  of 
the  automobile,  and  the  urgent  need  for 
sufficient  highway  capacity.  We  must 
realize  that,  if  we  cannot  buy  rights-of- 
way  adequate  for  future  widening,  we  do 
not  have  the  correct  location.  As 
Charles  Noble,  Ohio's  former  highway 
director,  said; 

We  must  not  allow  today's  desires  and 
pressures  to  blind  us  to  tomorrow's  needs. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  we  find  this  quote  which  pretty 
well  answers  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  real  waste: 

Some  of  these  plans  may  look  too  big  for 
their  britches  In  1959.  but  they  will  fit  Ju.'^t 
right  in  1979.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
build  something  new  and  then  have  to  re- 
build It  In  10  years.     That  Is  real  waste. 

I  became  greatly  concerned  last  Octo- 
ber when  I  learned  that  there  was  seri- 
ous consideration  being  given  to  de- 
emphasize  or  cut  back  the  Interstate 
System  in  the  urban  areas.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  cost  of  building 
this  Interstate  System  in  and  through 
the  cities  of  this  country  is  extremely 
costly.    However,  In  passing  the  mam- 


moth 1956  Highway  Act,  we  decided  to 
build  roads  where  the  need  exists;  where 
the  traffic  congestion  was  the  greatest. 
All  of  the  studies  indicated  that  unless 
we  got  rid  of  the  strangling  bottlenecks 
in  this  country  our  economy  would  be 
irreparably  impaired. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  It  is  on 
the  urban  .sections  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem where  the  traffic  density  i.^  greatest: 
where  the  accident  rate  is  highest;  and 
where  our  economy  is  being  most  ad- 
versely affected 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  we  cut 
back  on  the  urban  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  we  would  be  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  the  highway  program;  we 
would  be  defeatir.g  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created. 

The  fact  is.  that  if  we  are  building 
roads  to  eliminate  traffic,  then  we  must 
determine  the  cost  of  these  roads  on  the 
basis  of  the  vehicle  miles  traveled  there- 
on. This  is  the  only  true  test  for  evalu- 
ating both  need  and  cost.  If  we  use  this 
formula,  then  the  urban  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System  will  be  less  costly  than 
the  rural  sections. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  urban  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state System  is  even  greater  when  we 
realize  that  in  a  few  short  years,  about 
the  time  this  system  is  completed,  the 
need  for  adequate  urban  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System  will  even  be  greater, 
because  75  percent  of  the  people  will  be 
then  living  in  urban  areas. 

Today,  even  with  the  high  dollar  cost 
of  the  urban  sections  of  the  Interstate 
System,  the  people  in  the  cities  are  get- 
ting back  in  Federal  road  money  a  little 
less  than  they  contribute  to  the  trust 
fund. 

During  the  6  months  that  considera- 
tion was  be-ng  given  to  cutting  back  or 
deemphasizing  the  Interstate  System  in 
urban  areas,  considerable  uncertainty  in 
the  execution  and  future  planning  of  the 
highway  program  has  existed  throughout 
the  United  States.  Th;s  past  week  I  have 
been  tremendo'osly  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  will  be  no  such  cutback  in  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  the  urban  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System. 

On  April  12  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Honorable  Frederick  H. 
Mueller,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  SrcRETAHY :  As  you  know  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  since  I  spoke  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials last  October  about  the  possibility  of  the 
administration  recommending  cufoacks  or 
deemphasizing  of  the  Interstate  System  In 
urban  areas. 

I  will  not  rpFtate  In  this  letter  why  I  feel 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  since  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  on  manv  occasions  with  Under  Secre- 
tary Allen  and  Highway  Administrator  Tal- 
laniy.  The  fact  that  such  a  cutback  and 
other  proposed  changes  In  highway  construc- 
tion standards  have  been  under  considera- 
tion has  caused  nnich  uncertainty  through- 
out the  country  with  reference  to  future 
highway  planning. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  uncertainty.  I 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  you  are  able 
to  advise  me  If  any  conclusions  have  been 
reached  with  respect  to  thl«  matter  and.  If 
so,  the  nature  thereof. 

Sincerely  yours,  

OO&DOir  H.  SCHOUEE. 
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On  April  15, 1960,  the  Secretary  replied 
to  me  as  follows : 

Dkak  Mb.  Scherer:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  13,  1960.  about  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  as  It  relates  to  urban 
areas. 

Let  me  assure  you  at  the  outset  of  this 
letter  that  the  administration  has  no  In- 
tention whatever  of  abandoning  any  of  the 
routes  presently  designated  as  general  cor- 
ridors of  trafQc — In  urban  or  In  rural  areas. 
Consistent  with  this  Intention,  we  are  con- 
tinuing, as  you  realize,  to  make  every  effort. 
In  cooperation  with  the  States,  to  achieve 
a  basic  Interconnected  system  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

We  all  appreciate,  of  course,  that  the 
Interstate  System  cannot,  nor  Is  It  In- 
tended to.  provide  the  solution  to  the  rush 
hour  traffic  problems  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  That  rests  in  the  coordination  of 
many  elements,  such  as  the  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban arterial  highways  and  other  major  city 
and  State  thoroughfares,  combined  with 
both  rail  and  rubber  mass  transportation 
and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  with  both  air 
and  water  facilities.  The  Interstate  System. 
howevor,  will  be  a  part  of  this  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  will  facilitate 
the  movement  of  interstate  highway  traffic 
within  the  many  metropolian  areas  in 
which   this  system  has  l>een  designated. 

I  know  you  are  aware  that  current  rev- 
enue estimates  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
are  about  $11  billion  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  build  this  projected  system  on 
present  costs.  In  our  report  to  the  Con- 
gress next  January  we  will  present  revised 
cost  estimates  along  with  a  suggested  pro- 
gram designed  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  for  this  program.  You  also  know  that 
the  President  has  proposed  an  Inunedlate 
one-half  cent  Increase  In  the  gas  tax  with 
extension  of  a  4'2-cent  rate  through  fiscal 
1964.  This  tax  would  allow  Increased  ap- 
portionments In  the  next  several  years, 
which  are  necessary  if  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  urban  routes  of  particular  Interest 
to  you.  Is  to  get  back  on  schedule. 

I  should  like  to  say  In  conclusion  that  we 
are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  achieve  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  program  with  maxi- 
mum economy 

Sincerely  yours, 

PmrDiaicK  H  Munxia, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


POOD— PUBLIC  PROTECTION 

Mr,  NHCHEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  QlennI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  public 
has  the  right  to  know  the  source  of  the 
foods  it  is  consuming  in  packaged  form. 
The  law  now  requires  that  the  package 
bear  a  label  containing  the  name  and 
place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor.  An  increasing 
number  of  packaged  foods,  fresh,  frozen, 
and  canned,  are  being  manufactured  or 
packaged  by  one  concern  and  distributed 
by  another.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  distributor,  and  hence  the  public  is 
not  given  the  safeguard  of  knowing  who 
manufactured  or  packed  the  food. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  do  two  things:  One,  require,  that 
where  a  packaged  food  is  manufactured 


or  packed  by  one  other  than  the  dis- 
tributor, the  label  must  also  state  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  packer;  and  two,  if  the  pack- 
age contains  a  single  fresh,  frozen,  or 
canned  fruit  or  vegetable,  it  must  recite 
the  name  of  the  State  where  grown. 

There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union 
that  is  not  identified  with  one  or  more 
fruits  or  vegetables,  because  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  good  quality  of  its  prod- 
uct. The  public  has  a  right  to  be  assured 
it  is  getting  the  fruit  or  vegetable  grown 
in  any  given  State  when  it  a.sks  and  pays 
for  it.  In  the  recent  cranberry  dilemma, 
no  New  Jersey-growTi  cranbenies  were 
condemned  or  taken  off  the  market.  If 
these  cranberries  had  been  labeled  as 
having  been  grown  in  New  Jersey,  the 
pubhc  would  have  had  assurance  of 
safety,  and  the  growers  and  distributors 
would  have  benefited  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  product.  Also,  a  practice  has 
come  about  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
inferior  quality  being  grown  in  one  State 
and  shipped  into  another  State  for  pack- 
aging and  di.^tribution  as  the  product  of 
the  second  State,  which  State  has  a 
known  uniformity  of  good  quality  of  the 
specific  fruit  or  vegetable.  The  public  is 
intenticmally  deceived  by  this  practice, 
even  in  some  instances  by  false  labeling 
as  the  p:-oduct  of  the  second  State.  The 
public  will  be  protected  from  such  prac- 
tice by  this  bill  and  every  State  will  be 
benefited  by  the  identification  of  its 
products 

FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Saylor  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  14  bills 
have  been  introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  would  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  thereby 
provldlog  protection  for  miners  who 
work  in  mlnea  employing  14  men  or  leas 

In  AUgu.'^t  1959  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  extensive  hearings  which  I 
believe  showed  conclusively  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary 

Since  then  many  men  have  lost  their 
lives  in  these  small  mines  due  to  Inade- 
quate safety  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  blood  of  inno- 
cent men  must  be  shed  before  Congress 
acts  on  this  important  and  urgent  legis- 
lation? 


OASI  BENEFITS  TO  PERSONS  AGE  72 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
f 


lation  amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  OASI  benefits  to  persons  aged 
72  and  over  who  are  not  presently  eligi- 
ble for  such  benefits 

Under  my  proposal,  these  aged  indi- 
viduals would  receive  as  a  matter  of  stat- 
utory right  the  minimum  OASI  benefit 
which  is  presently  $33   per  month. 

The  cost  of  "blanketing-in"  this  group 
within  the  protection  of  the  program 
would  be  defrayed  under  a  formula  reim- 
bursing the  OASI  trust  fund  by  the 
Treasury  general  fund.  As  I  will  de- 
velop at  a  later  point  in  my  remarks 
the  impact  of  such  reimbursement  from 
the  general  fund  will  be  more  than  off- 
set in  the  next  ."several  years  by  savings 
in  the  cost  of  public  assistance  expend- 
itures. 

No  dependents'  or  survivors'  benefits 
would  be  payable  under  this  new  cate- 
gory, and  stricter  provisiorLs  would  be 
applicable  to  suspension  of  benefits  than 
applies  under  present  law  to  regular 
beneficiaries. 

It  is  estimated  approximately  2  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  included  in  the 
blanketed-in  category-.  Approximately 
1.5  million  of  these  people  would  be 
women  including  1  million  widows. 

Generally  speaking  the  group  to  be 
benefited  under  this  suggested  change 
in  the  social  security  law  are  workers 
who  attained  retirement  age  before  the 
social  security  program  reached  Its 
present  status  of  virtual  universal  cover- 
age or  are  widows  whose  husbands  died 
prior  to  this  expansion  of  coveraKe  The 
effect  of  present  law  with  respect  to 
these  people  Ls  that  retirement  age  or 
death  of  the  wage  earner  occurred  too 
soon  for  benefit  eligibility. 

Mr  S;)eaker.  these  deserving  Ameri- 
cans should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  OASI  program  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  they  should  not  be 
penalized  by  the  failure  to  extend  timely 
coverage  to  their  former  occupational 
groups  It  Is  estimated  that  1  25  million 
fXTSons  included  in  this  category  are 
pre.sently  forced  to  rely  on  old-age  as- 
slstai^ce  on  a  need  basis  for  their  Uvcli- 
hcKxl  The^e  i)eople  are  In  Uielr  present 
pli«ht  because  Congress  acted  too  lal<' 
to  broaden  coverage  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  Congre.vs  should  act  now  to 
correct  the  neulect  of  these  worthy  peo- 
ple by  giving  them  a  benefit  based  on 
right  instead  of  making  poverty  and 
need  the  ciilerla  of  eligibility 

My  proposal  represents  a  significant 
step  m  the  direction  of  achieving  equity 
and  Justice  for  these  aged  citizens  The 
people  who  will  benefit  under  my  bill  are 
those  who  felt  the  full  brunt  of  the  Infla- 
tion of  the  forties  and  early  fifties  which 
destroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
savings.  That  they  were  victimized  by 
infiation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  1.25  million  of  them  are  now  receiv- 
ing public  assistance.  Furthermore,  this 
proposal  is  totally  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  achieving  univer.sal  cover- 
age under  the  .system. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  it  Is  considered 
that  no  present  beneficiary  under  the 
social  security  program  has  paid  any- 
thing approaching  the  full  actuarial 
value  of  his  potential  benefits,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  discrimination  against 
those  not  covered  under  the  program  be 


removed.  In  demonstration  of  this 
point  it  should  be  noted  that  contribu- 
tions from  the  Treasury  general  fund  to 
the  OASI  trust  fund  under  my  bill  will 
be  relatively  higher  with  respect  to  the 
persons  blanketed  in  than  the  contribu- 
tions paid  by  and  with  respect  to  persons 
now  on  the  benefit  rolls  and  those  com- 
ing on  the  rolls  in  the  near  future. 

For  example,  the  current  reimburse- 
ments of  the  OASI  tru,st  fund  for  per- 
sons in  this  special  blanketed-in  cate- 
gory would  be  12  percent  of  the  value  nf 
the  benefit,  which  is  relatively  150  per- 
cent as  much  as  was  contributed  by  the 
employer  and  the  employee  for  a  person 
who  paid  the  maximum  into  the  fund 
and  is  now  receivinc  the  maximum  bene- 
fit. The  sp>ecial-category  payment  into 
the  trust  fund  would  be  10  times  as  much 
relatively  as  was  paid  into  the  fund  with 
respect  to  the  average  present  recipient 
of  a  minimum  benefit  Thus  the  pay- 
ment of  contributions  into  the  trust  fund 
for  these  deserving  people  will  be  rela- 
tively greater,  and  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits will  be  relatively  less  because  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  is  deferred  until  age  72. 

The  effect  upon  the  OASI  trust  fund 
from  blanketing-in  will  be  minimal  be- 
cause the  level-premium  value  of  the 
Federal  reimbursements  will  be  0  15  per- 
cent of  payroll  contrasted  with  the 
level-premium  value  of  the  benefits  of 
0  20  percent  of  payroll. 

The  cost  to  the  Treasury  General 
Fimd  for  the  first  10  years  of  blanket- 
ing-in will  average  $100  million  annu- 
ally. This  is  expected  to  be  totally  off- 
set by  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  present  public 
assistance  costs  In  addition  the  long- 
range  public  a.ssistance  costs  to  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  under  present 
law, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  had  an  analysis 
made  of  the  cost  to  the  genera!  fund  of 
blanketlng-in  the  present  aged  at  72 
years  and  the  savings  that  will  result 
from  the  enactment  of  my  bill  These 
figures  are  presented  nn  an  annual  basis 
for  the  first  3  years  and  then  curnuhx- 
tlve  data  are  presented  covennc  n  10- 
year  period  It  IS  inux^r'tuit  tc  remem- 
ber m  evaluating  thr  Mgnifinuu  (>  of 
these  figures  tlmt  the  blank*  tinw- in 
benefit*  will  be  iwuiluble  to  the  txged 
citizens  affected  n.v  u  matter  of  statu- 
tory right  and  not  conditioned  on  proof 
of  poverty  and  need  as  Is  the  case  with 
respect  to  public  assistance  The  analy- 
sis to  which  I  have  referred  Is  set  forth 
In  the  following  table: 
Table. — Cost  of  blanketing-in  compared  wxth 

Federal-State  savings  on  public  ariiiistance 
(In  mllUoDsl 


Cost  to 

genenU 

fund 

Public  ssslstanoe 
savlnc* 

Federal 

State 

Total 

1  year „ 

$61)0 

a: 

t2AS 
260 
256 

IISS 
180 
175 

$450 

2  years 

440 

8  ycttrs 

430 

10    years    (cumula- 
Uve) 

1,000 

2.400 

1.600 

4,000 

to  the  then  retired  individuals  benefit 
increases  that  have  been  enacted  from 
time  to  time.  Meritorious  as  these  in- 
creases may  have  been,  they  have  had  no 
relationship  to  prior  tax  contributions. 
Some  individuals  have  become  eligible 
for  benefits  and  have  received  benefit 
increases  based  on  a  combined  total 
employer -employee  contribution  of  as  lit- 
tle as  $6.  Since  the  inception  of  the  act, 
Congress  has  increased  benefits  on  five 
different  occasions. 

At  this  time  while  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  considering  benefit 
increases,  it  is  only  simple  justice  that 
these  forgotten  and  neglected  people 
who  would  be  benefited  under  my  bill 
should  receive  some  measure  of  consider- 
ation. It  is  inconceivable  to  think  of 
providing  further  benefits  and  increases 
in  present  benefits  without  considering 
the  plight  of  the  aged  people  who  are 
presently  denied  any  protection  under 
the  act. 

In  introducing  this  bill  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  seek  favorable  consideration  of 
the  suggested  change  in  connection  with 
any  social  security  legislation  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
this  year. 

SECRETARY   OF  STATE   CHRISTIAN 
A.  HERTER 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  year  ago  on  this  date  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  former  colleagues, 
who  served  in  this  Chamber  from  1943 
until  1953,  then  served  his  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  its  Governor  from  1953 
until  1957,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  by  our  great  President 

The  quiet  dignity,  uiuselftsh  devotion 
and  dedication  with  which  he  hivs  diS- 
chnruiKi  li\c  duties  of  hi>  office  havr  fully 
demonatrateU  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  Chiistian  A,  Hcrlcr  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

Faced  with  monumental  problems  of 
world  crisis,  fomi  lUed  and  complicated 
by  ancient  prejudices  and  hnticds.  he  has 
during  this  brief  period  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  nations  for 
his  ability,  honesty,  and  sense  of  fair 
play  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  both 
nations  and  men. 

The  House  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  that 
it  is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  it  should 
express  its  heartiest  congratulations  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  on  this  occasion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  never 
hesitated  in  the  past  to  make  available 


THE     EXECnjTIVE     COMMITTEE     OF 
THE    MOHAWK    ASSOCIATION    OF 
SCIENTISTS    AND    ENGINEERS    IN 
SCHENECTADY,     NY,     DISCUSSES 
THE    PROPOSED   BAN    ON    NUCLE- 
AR   WEAPONS    TESTS 
Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  current 
discussion  regarding  a  proposed  ban  on 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  especially  the 
hearings  now  bemg  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  a  very  carefully 
reasoned  analysis  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause of  their  special  technical  compe- 
tence in  this  field.  It  is.  1  t>elieve.  a  fair 
and  reasoned  analysis  and  worth  care- 
ful study. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mohawk  Association  or 
Scientists  and  Engineers, 

^Jarch   26,  1960. 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
The  White  Hcmse. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Mohawk  Association  of  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers, an  organization  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers In  Schenectady  and  Troy,  N.Y. 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  In  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  treaty  to  ban  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  our  opinion  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  with 
adequate  irspection  is  of  overriding  urgency 
as  an  essential  first  step  in  seeking  broader 
measures  ol  arms  control  and  In  limiting  the 
number  of  nations  which  obtain  nuclear 
weapons.  We  gravely  fear  that  as  more  and 
more  nations  acqvnre  these  weapjons,  the  day 
draws  nearer  when  some  accident  or  act  of 
irresponsibility  will  trigger  a  holocaust  that 
will  destroy  us  all 

We  are  Impressed  with  the  recent  Russian 
proposal  fcr  a  treaty  banning  all  but  small 
underground  nuclear  tests  and  for  a  tempo- 
r.iry  moratorium  on  the  latter  as  a  plan 
which  the  United  States  should  accept  In 
principle  as  a  basis  for  further  negotiation. 
This  propc.sal  leaves  many  important  ques- 
tlo.'is  unnij  wered  and  may  Involve  some  risk 
of  undetected  violations  of  the  moratorium 
on  small  test*  Nevertheless  we  feel  the»e 
risks  are  preferable  to  the  !ur  ^'ruver  nsKi.  of 
u'.timatc  uuclrnr  catuhtriiphe  il  we  have  no 
ireiuy  at  «11  and  nuclear  wei\p<.u«  ipreikd  to 
nuu.v  iii»ilun». 

Otir  retvMun  for  r«comm«ndlni  tavorablt 
ouusiuerut  .n  of  th«  Ruttlan  propoaal  art  as 
III;  iWN 

I  ir  the  Unitod  StatM  agrtM  to  th*  prln« 
clplr  ol  H  inon  torlvmi  on  »mt4U  underground 
tr.'-t.H  Mul  ftchirvrs  in  return  Hviwlun  lu- 
crptancc  of  n  prrmftnent  bi\n  wltli  inspec- 
tion on  iho»«r  teM«  for  which  presently 
known  inspcctinn  procedurtM  are  feaalble.  a 
very  significant  accomplishment  will  have 
been  made  Of  very  great  Importance  will 
be  the  penetration  of  the  Iron  Curtain  by  an 
International  agency  able  to  establish  with 
high  certainty  that  an  agreement  is  observed. 
Wc  believe  that  experience  with  the  success- 
ful operation  of  an  inspection  system  with 
the  limited  objective  of  policing  nuclear  tests 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
more  far-reaching  inspection  arrangements 
needed  to  police  other  possible  disarmament 
measures.  Without  such  experience,  agree- 
ment on  other  types  of  controlled  disarm- 
ament   seems   unlikely. 

2.  Present  capabilities  of  an  Inspection 
system  seems  adequate  to  prevent  violations 
of  a  ban  on  large  nuclear  teets.  and  con- 
tinued research  promises  to  greatly  improve 
our  abil.ty  to  Inspect  small  tests.  The 
Berkner  Panel  concluded  that  with  known 
improvements  In  instrumentation  and  tech- 
nique, the  network  of  180  stations  originally 
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agreed  upon  at  Geneva  would  be  able  to  cor- 
rectly ietwdiltj  rougrhly  90  peroent  of  se1«B\lc 
•vanta  of  10  kUotoaa  or  mare.  It  wUl  un- 
doubtedly take  a  year  or  two  to  got  thla 
Inspection  system  Into  fiUl  oper»tloa  once 
a  treaty  1*  ratified;  vlgoroua  resaaroh  In  aala- 
moiogy  and  Ln*trumentaUon  during  a  mora- 
torium of  similar  duration  will  certainly 
permit  reliable  Identification  of  events  rub- 
stanrtallv  below  10  kllotona  by  the  end  of 
that  period  Indeed,  at  the  present  time 
uae  dt  additional  ataUons.  possibly  Includ- 
ing unmanned  robot  stciuons,  rould  achieve 
this  improveooent  Muffling  or  decoupling 
nuclear  explosion*  In  caverns,  while  theo- 
retically possible  diies  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  a  practical  way  to  conceal  slpniftcant 
nuclear  testing  IT  nothing  else  the  tre- 
mendouB  mlnint;  operations  Involved  would 
be  difacult   to  hide 

3  We  believe  that  there  has  been  exa*;- 
geratlon  from  some  quarters  ^  the  risks  to 
the  United  States  in  possible  undetected 
Ruaalan  testing  of  weap"ns  he\  'x  20  kilo- 
tons,  and  also  oi  the  military  advajiiages 
to  us  of  renewed  testing  f  weapons  In  thla 
range.  For  the  Russians  to  substantially 
alter  the  balance  of  military  force  by  eiten- 
alve  development  of  small  nuclear  weaports 
would  require  many  tesU.  and  since  there  U 
a  large  probability  that  some  tests  of  such 
a  series  would  be  detected,  we  doubt  that 
the  Buaalans  would  take  this  risk  of  dis- 
covery In  view  of  the  certain  condemnation 
by  world  opinion   which   It  would  entail. 

On  the  part  cf  the  United  States.  It  aeema 
probable  that  unrestricted  testing  of  amall 
weapons  would  lead  M3  st  me  improvement  In 
their  versatility  and  size  but  no  change  thai 
would  radically  alter  our  military  position 
vlB-a-vts  the  Soviet  Union  Indeed,  since 
the  Russians  are  reportedly  far  behind  us  In 
the  fleld  of  small  nuclear  weapons.  It  seetna 
quite  possible  that  with  unrestricted  test- 
ing they  could  make  greater  relative  prog- 
ress   and    thereby    worsen    our    position. 

4.  If  the  United  States  rejects  a  mora- 
torium on  small  nuclear  tests  and  carries 
out  a  program  of  such  tests  tn  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  our  military  planners, 
many  other  nations  wiU  be  unwilling  to  re- 
frain from  atartlng  teats  of  their  own  The 
probability  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  will  In- 
crease as  more  and  more  nations  acquire 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  we  believe  that 
the  risks  of  no  a^eement  are  far  greater 
than  the  risks  inherent  in  a  temporary  unin- 
spected moratorium  on  small  weapons  tests. 

Many  details  remain  to  be  settled  before 
a  satisfcxctory  a.;;reea"ient  can  be  concluded 
For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet 
accepted  a  sufficient  number  of  on-site  In- 
spections to  Insure  that  suspicious  seismic 
events  above  the  magnitude  of  a  20  klloton 
explosion  will  stand  a  good  probability  of 
Identification,  nor  has  it  satisfied  us  on  other 
questions  stich  as  'he  staffing  of  tl;e  control 
p)osts.  However,  we  believe  that  If  the 
United  States  accepts  the  principle  of  the 
limited  ban  pltis  the  temporary  moratorium, 
negotiation  on  these  other  points  can  pro- 
ceed with  substantial  hope  of  success  We 
strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  adopt 
this  p>ositlon 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Frank  S    Ham 

Pres^ent. 


MEDICAL  INSURANCE  FOR  OUR 
SENIOR  CTTIZENS  SHOULD  BE 
PROVIDED  WITHOUT  DELAY 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  urmn- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Txixbr]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reQuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Porand  bill  which  pro- 
vides a  $ystem  of  medical  insurance  for 
our  senior  citizens,  geared  to  our  social 
security  program  My  bill  HJl.  5216 
IS  ideuucal  with  tlie  Forand  bill,  which 
I  have  long  advocated,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sign  the  pending  dis- 
charge petition,  in  which  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  from  further 
consider,ation  of  the  Forand  bill,  and 
to  pass  tSie  bill  without  delay. 

We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  lacks  a  system  of  medical  in.Tur- 
ance.  Our  isolation  in  this  regard  is 
wholly  indefensible.  The  time  has  come 
when   irjimediaie  action   is  necessary. 

Those  of  us  who  have,  for  some  years, 
been  In  favor  of  providing  hospitaliza- 
tion and  nursing  home  care  for  our  sen- 
ior citiaens  through  our  social  security 
plan  find  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  this  problem  is.  at  long  last,  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  att^'iition  it  drserves. 
I,  for  one.  have  been  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  fact  that  the  i.ssue  has 
too  ofldn  betn  presented  m  the  form 
of  labels.  It  has  been  called  a  hot 
political  issue."  It  has  been  described 
as  the  "entering  wedge  for  socialized 
medicine  "  We  have  been  told  that  vol- 
untary Insurance  can  do  the  job,  or  that 
the  doctors  will  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion by  lowering  their  fees.  But  it  has 
seldom  been  presented  in  terms  of  those 
facts  of  our  time  which  require  such 
legLslation. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  find 
that  a  hard-headed  conservative  pub- 
lication such  as  Business  Week  has  re- 
cently Qoncluded; 

One  thing  about  the  l-ssue  Is  clear:  Al- 
though plenty  of  politicians  may  see  It  as 
a  vote-catching  device,  there  Is  nothing  syn- 
tjietic  Of  phony  about  the  problem.  E.ery- 
one  who  has  seriously  studied  the  situation 
has  concluded  that  the  provision  of  better 
health  aare  for  the  aged  is  a  serious — and 
growln^-^problem. 

The  problem  basically  Is  that  the  aged 
are  higb-cost.  high-risk,  low-Income  cu.s- 
tomers  Their  health  needs  can  be  met  only 
by  themselves  when  they  are  young  or 
by  othT  younger  people  who  are  stlU  work- 
ing The  only  way  to  handle  their  health 
problem,  therefore  Is  to  .spread  the  risks  and 
costs  widely  .\nd  that  can  best  be  done 
through  the  social  security  system  "o  which 
employers  and  employees  contribute  regu- 
larly. 

We  da  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  an- 
swers t«3  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  ao- 
clal  security  system  to  Include  a  health  in- 
surance  prnpram   for   the   aged. 

Nevertheless  no  democratic  government 
can  refuse  to  grapple  with  a  problem  of 
such  deoion&trated  urgency  and  importance. 

Contrary  to  some  impressions  I  have 
encountered,  this  imfwrtant  addition  to 
our  social  security  plan  is  not  an  idea 
conceived  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  introduced 
a  biU.  H.R.  5216,  well  over  a  year  ago.  on 


March  3.  195fl,  which  provides  tins  kind 
of  protection.  Like  the  Forand  bill,  my 
proposal  would  provide  for  the  cost  of  60 
days  of  hospital  care,  includizig  surgical 
services,  together  with  nursing  home 
services  up  to  120  days,  if  required 
Hospital  services  would  Include  medical 
care  generally  furnLshed  as  an  essential 
part  of  hospital  care  for  bed  patients. 
Such  Items  as  bed  and  board,  nursing, 
laboratory,  ambulance,  operating  room, 
.staff,  and  such  oUirr  iservues  as  are  cus- 
tomarily furnished  either  through  hos- 
pital staff  or  persons  with  whom  the 
hospital  has  arrangements  would  be 
included. 

Thi'  propo.sal  represents  the  combined 
wisdom  of  many  experts  m  tiie  field  of 
health  care  and  social  security  It  was 
presented  during  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  CommitttH'  on 
the  19o8  amt-ndments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  aroused  ^.o  much  interest 
that  the  report  of  the  comm^iLtee  stated: 

Your  committee  Is  very  much  awar^  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  afred  In  paying 
for  hospital  aer-.ioea  and  nurslnt;  home  serv- 
ices. •  •  *  In  the  recent  public  hearings 
•  •  •  There  was  considerable  testimony  to 
the  effect  that,  under  existing  a.-rangemenls. 
Insurance  a^lnst  the  coet  of  needed  hospital 
and  nurslnf  h  me  services  Is  out  of  reach  o* 
many  older  people 

Accordingly  the  committee  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  prac- 
ticability and  the  costs  uf  providing  tins 
kind  of  protection  through  various 
methods.  This  study  was  completed 
about  a  year  ago  and.  although  it  con- 
tains no  recommendations,  it  docs  con- 
tain much  valuable  inform.ation  indicat- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. One  important  result,  m  my  ejiti- 
mation,  is  the  fact  that  tlie  data 
assembled  therein  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  present  admiuisLration  that 
the  problem  cannot  "be  swept  under  tlie 
ruH"  but  is  one  which  requires  some  kind 
of  answer.  Their  answer  has  not  yet 
arrived  although  the  press  has  reported 
a  number  of  abortive  attem.pts. 

During  the  last  sts.sion  of  the  Con- 
gress, my  proposal  alom^  with  others 
were  the  subject  of  a  full  week  of  hear- 
int;s  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Clearly,  the  time  for  study  and 
deliberation  has  been  ample,  and  the 
time  for  action  has  arnved. 

We  are,  then,  here  concerned  with  a 
carefully  worked  out  and  carefully  con- 
sidered proposal  using  our  time  tested 
social  security  mechanism  which,  as  I 
will  try  to  show,  recognizes  tiiat  the 
essential  problem  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  "our  senior  citizens  are  high -cost, 
high-risk,  low-income  customers." 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  plan,  in  my  estimation,  is  that  It 
will  ermble  most  Americans  durlnsr  their 
workms  life  to  provide  a  paid-up  health 
insurance  protection  which  will  take 
effect  when  their  income  is  reduced  by 
retirement. 

Those  who  argue  that  voluntary  in- 
surance can  do  the  job  completely  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  voluntary  plans 
which   attempt  to  provide   the  kind  of 


protection  contained  in  my  bill  cost  so 
much  that  they  are  prohibitive  for  most 
of  our  elderly  people  The  stark  fact  is 
that  three  out  of  five  of  the  people  65  and 
over  in  our  country  today  have  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  in  money  income  from  all 
sources.  The  average  .social  security 
benefit  to<iay  is  Just  $73  per  month. 
Subtract  Irom  this  the  $15  to  $20  a 
month  charges  for  reasonably  adequate 
hospital  and  surgical  insurance  and  it 
does  not  lake  much  arithmetic  to  un- 
derstand why  only  the  most  fortunate 
of  our  senior  citizens  can  afford  to  buy 
such  protection  through  voluntary 
means. 

Rosy  estimates  which  anticipate  that 
70  percent  of  our  older  people  in  1970 
will  have  some  form  of  prepaid  private 
health  Insurance  nece-ssarily  avoid  the 
elementary  mathematics  of  this  situa- 
tion. A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the 
plans  now  being  offered  for  older  peo- 
ple suggests  why  this  is  so  For  exam- 
ple, the  plan  now  being  offered  by  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons costs  a  couple  $144  a  year  if  par- 
tial insurance  for  doctors'  visits  outside 
the  hospi'-al  are  Included  Other  plans 
for  the  6.'>  plus  pay  only  $10  a  day  for 
hospital  care  which  can  be  compared 
with  typical  hospital  charges  of  $20  a 
day.  W.sconsins  State  Blue  Shield 
plans  providing  this  kind  of  protection 
costs  $9  a  month  per  person,  or  $216  a 
year  for  a  couple  Cleveland's  Blue 
Cross  plan,  which  is  considered  an  out- 
standing one  because  it  makes  no  extra 
charge  for  age  and  provides  relatively 
generous  benefits— 120  days  of  hospital 
care — costs  $69  60  a  year,  or  $140  for  a 
family  for  care  In  a  hospital  ward. 

The  elementary  mathematics  which 
create  the  present  problem  of  voluntary 
plans  are  not  going  to  change  A  small 
premium— which  is  the  only  kind  of 
premium  which  most  people  living  in 
retirement  can  afford— is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  very  limited  protection. 
And  thu-  limited  protection  will  be  in 
effect  at  a  time  when  they  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  infirmities  and  the  infirmi- 
ties themselves  are  often  of  longer 
duration 

Statistics  developed  in  the  National 
Health  Survey  illustrate  these  points. 
As  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
particulf  r  health  conditions  and  utili- 
zation of  services  they  show  the  rate  of 
1.630  bed  disability  days  per  100  per- 
sons per  year  including  haspital  days 
for  people  65  and  over  as  against  well 
under  half  of  this  figure— or  697  bed 
disability  days  for  people  under  age  65. 
The  same  study  showed  that,  as  to  days 
in  short-stay  hospitals  the  rate  per  100 
persons  per  year  for  people  65  and  over 
was  178,  whereas  it  was  only  76  for  per- 
sons under  65.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment, "Hospitalization  Insurance  for 
OASDI  Beneficiaries."  already  noted, 
comments  on  this  point: 

These  flgiires  corroborate  the  findings  of 
earlier  studies  that  the  aged  spend  at  least 
twice  as  many  days  per  capita  in  general 
hospitals  as  the  population  as  a  whole,  that 
acute  conditions  occur  less  frequently 
among  the  aged  and  chronic  conditions 
more  frequently  than  among  younger 
persons. 


Moreover,  I  believe  the  advantage  of 
using  the  well-established  social  security 
plan  as  the  mechanism  for  providing 
these  .services  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  my  bill.  The  money  to 
finance  the  covered  costs  will  be  col- 
lected m  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same 
lime,  as  other  social  security  taxes  are 
paid,  so  no  new  administrative  .setup  will 
be  required  for  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  plan  will  be  operated  out  of 
Social  Security  offices  already  estab- 
Ushed  throughout  the  country  to  serve 
the  entire  population  with  regard  to  the 
other  aspects  of  our  social  security  plan. 
Care  will  be  furnished  on  a  national 
basis,  thus  overcoming  the  objection  to 
some  existing  plans  under  which  benefits 
accrue  only  within  a  particular  State. 

The  fact  that  our  social  security  plan 
IS  designed  for  practically  all  Americans 
who  are  dependent  upon  earninps.  em- 
phasizes another  advantage  which  will 
be  of  growing  importance.  Increasingly, 
as  the  years  pass,  the  beneficiary  popu- 
lation of  social  security  will  be  synony- 
mous, for  all  practical  purposes,  with  the 
total  aged  population.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  three-fourths  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation will  be  eligible  for  benefits  m 
1970,  and  over  80  percent  in  1980.  This 
is,  then,  a  plan  from  which  all  of  us  can 
benefit  in  the  same  way  that  we  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  social  security  benefit 
when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  retire. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
applies  to  people  now  eligible  for  benefits 
not  only  means  that  they  will  be  spared 
the  haunting  fear  of  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive illness  which  could  wipe  out  sav- 
ings or  force  upon  them  the  ignominy  of 
accepting  public  charity.  For  this 
haunting  fear  is  also  shared  by  their 
children  who,  with  growing  families  of 
their  own,  are  too  often  faced  with  the 
hard  choice  of  whether  they  shall  assist 
their  ailing  parents  in  the  way  they  wish 
to  do  at  the  expense  of  their  own  chil- 
dren's further  education. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be   reasonably 
sure — the  cost  of  providing  the  kind  of 
care  envisioned  in  my  bill  is  rising  and 
will  continue  to  rise     The  medical  care 
component  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics  Consumer  Price  Index  shows  that 
the  price  of  medical  care  began  to  climb 
in  1941  and  has  Increased  over  the  last 
decade  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age for  all  goods  and  services.    For  ex- 
ample, in  the  10-year  period  1948  to  1958, 
food  costs  increased  by  16  percent  while 
medical  care  rose  by  a  whopping  43  per- 
cent.    In  part  this  increase  stands  for 
the  great  improvements  which  have  oc- 
curred in  modern  medicine  which  en- 
able it  to  save  lives.     These  are  costs 
added  by  such  modern  miracles  as  the 
laboratory  and  radiographic  procedures 
now  available  for  diagnostic   purposes: 
for  such  necessities  as  the  oxygen  tent, 
the  blood  bank,  and  the  modern  operat- 
ing room.     No  one  would  argue,  I  am 
sure,  that  we  should  cut  down  on  costs 
such  as  these. 

But  increasingly,  I  believe,  we  shall 
have  to  experiment  with  other  means  of 
caring  for  some  of  the  ills  of  the  aged— 
and  that  is  the  reason  my  bill  contains 


the  provision  for  care  In  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  as  an  adjunct  to  hospital  care. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that,  in  a  few  com- 
munities, nursing  homes  have  been  made 
an  integral  part  of  a  hospital,  thus  facil- 
itating the  interchange  of  patients  and 
coordinating  the  services  provided  by 
both  personnel  and  equipment. 

I  belie\e  that  we  must  look  forward 
to  the  de\elopment  of  thousands  of  well- 
equipped  nursing  homes  of  this  type 
throughout  the  country.  Nursing  home 
care  has  grown  phenomenally  in  our 
land  within  a  short  span  of  years.  But 
too  often  the  kind  of  care  provided 
therein  is  severely  limited  because  they 
are  not  adequately  financed — again  a  di- 
rect result  of  lowered-income  in  declin- 
mg  years.  By  providing  adequately  for 
the  cost  of  good  nursmg  home  care  for 
those  of  our  older  citizens  who  require 
limited  medical  attention,  we  will  be 
encouraging,  as  well,  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  these  important  accessory 
medical  care  institutions. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the  charge 
that  my  proposal  represents  "nose-un- 
der-the-tent  socialism" — a  charge,  by 
the  way,  which  appeared  when  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  was  first  passed  back 
in  1935,  and  has  reappeared  with  prac- 
tically every  major  improvement  made 
in  the  plan  since  that  time.  First  of  all, 
let  us  be  clear  about  the  fact  that,  un- 
der the  bill,  payments  are  limited  to  the 
type  now  used  in  nonprofit  vqluntary 
plans  like  Blue  Cross.  Becau.se  tW  medi- 
cal profession  is  generally  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  being  "on  the  Government  pay- 
roll' their  charges  are  not  mcluded. 
The  clajns  that  the  medical  profession 
would  be  "socialized  "  if  such  legislation 
is  adopted  are.  therefore,  misleading  at 
best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  "socialized 
medicine"  In  a  recent  and  very  per- 
ceptive editorial,  the  Washington  Post 
commented  on  this  point : 

The  one  practical  way  to  provide  insur- 
ance agflnst  the  health  hazards  of  retire- 
ment vef  rs  is  to  let  people  pay  the  premiums 
m  the  form  of  social  security  taxes  while 
they  are  earning  wages  and  are  able  to  do 
so  Thlf.  Is  precisely  how  they  now  provide 
retirement  Income  for  themselves  under  the 
social  security  program— and  this  kind  of 
protection  Is  made  compulsory  because  the 
lack  of  It  would  have  a  disastrous  social 
impact.  Those  who  denounce  this  proposal 
as  "socisUstlc  •  without  proposing  any  work- 
able alurnatlve  are  foolishly  doctrinaire. 

They  might  just  about  as  sensibly  oppose 
as  socialistic  the  Nations  public  schools, 
fire  departments,  and  parks,  because  these 
represent  communal  efforts  financed  through 
taxation.  One  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
for  which  the  U.S.  Government  was  estab- 
lished  was  to  promote  the   general   welfare. 

The  facts  are  before  us.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  Congress  will  face  up  to 
them.  This  matter  has  been  studied  re- 
peatedly, and  the  conclusion  is  always 
the  same — something  must  be  done.  I 
urge  the  enactment  of  the  Forand  bill, 
or  my  bill  H.R.  5216  which  is  Identical 
to  the  Forand  bill,  this  well-considered 
and  necessan'  legislation  on  behalf  of  our 
older  men  and  women  and  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  HoBAN,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck,  on  account  cf  illness. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jackson,  for  period,  April 
20  to  May  10,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  RocNiY,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cil- 
ler, for  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hau-sck.  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  AucHiNCLoss,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CAwrai-D,  for  today  and  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bailky,  for  10  minutes,  on  Monday. 
April  25. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Michel,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: ' 

Mr.FiNO. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wolf,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: ) 

Mr.  ANrcso. 

Mr.  McDowell. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON, , from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker ; 

H  Jl.  8601  An  act  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional   rlglits.    and    for    other    purpoaee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WOLF,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pm.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  25,  lfi60, 
at  12  o'ctock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2080.  A  letter  from  tixe  AdminXalraXar. 
Porei^fn  A^cuitural  Servlc«.  U.a.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlrulture,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  agreementa  concluded  during 
March  1960  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and   Assistance  Act   of 


1K4  (PulUlc  Law  480.  8Sd  Oong  i .  u  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  PubUc  I^w  85-128.  to  the 
Commlttae  on  Agriculture. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tfce  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  General  Serrlces  Ad- 
ministration contract  DMP  TH  u;th  Na- 
tional I^ad  Co  .  New  York.  N  Y  :  to  the 
C^jmmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AJSID  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  report.^;  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  TtAGUE  of  Texas;  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTalrs  H  R  113  A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit tha  severance  of  a  servi  e-connected 
disabilUy  which  has  been  In  effect  for  10 
or  more  years,  rxcept  when  based  on  fraud; 
with  amendment  iRepl  No  1529).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  il  Tex.i*  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' .\Jilrs  H  R  276  A  bill  to  amend 
section  3011  of  title  38  United  States  Code, 
to  e5?tabHsh  a  new  effective  date  for  pay- 
ment of  additional  conipensat.  )n  for  de- 
f>endents;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1530).  fteferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGL'E  of  Tex.** :  Coinniittee  on 
Veter.ins' .•\3.^1rs.  HR  641.  A  bill  to  amend 
Veterans  Regulation  No  10  to  provide  that 
the  widc'W  of  a  peacetime  veteran  wh--!  mar- 
riecl  the  veteran  within  15  years  after  his 
last  dl5Kl^.arKe  or  release  frorri  the  service 
may  be  entitled  to  death  conap)eiisation  In 
case  of  the  aervtce-cmnec'ed  death  of  the 
veteran,  with  aniendment  i  Rept.  No  1531) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  .f  Texa.s  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans .^Jairs  H  R  7502  A  bill  to  amend 
the  basis  for  certifications  with  respect  to 
basic  pay  for  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  award  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment iDept  No  15321  Referred  ic  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Ualon. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Committee  en  Vet- 
erans' A.talr-s  HR  7965  A  bill  to  amend 
section  612  of  title  38.  United  States  Or^le  to 
awthorlBO  outpatient  treatment  Incident  to 
authortzad  hospital  care  for  certain  »et- 
erans.  with  aniendment  (Rept.  No  1533). 
Referred  to  the  Cotnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texiis  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AJJalrs.  H_R  9786  A  bill  to  amend 
sections  511  and  512  of  title  38.  United 
States  Oode.  to  permit  Indian  war  and 
Spanish -American  War  veterans  to  elect  to 
receive  pen.sion  at  the  rates  applicable  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  15341  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  5tate 
of  the  Ualon. 

Mr  TtAGUE  of  Texas  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R  10596.  A  bill  to 
change  the  methrxl  of  payment  of  PVderal 
aid  to  State  or  territorial  homes  fi^r  the 
support  (Jt  disabled  soldiers  sailors,  airmen. 
and  marines  of  the  United  States,  with 
amendmect  (Rept  No  1535).  Referred  to 
the  CoDxaxlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TBAGUK  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  HR  8098  A  bill  to  !!pec- 
Ify  certain  creditable  service  for  pension 
purpoeas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1536  i 
aeferreci  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TBAGUK  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs.  H.R  9785.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  aqultable  adjustment  of  the  Insur- 
ance   status    of    certain     members    of    the 


Armed  Force.s.  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
15371  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Ilouiie  "n  the  State  of   the  Union. 

lis  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTairs  H  R  9788  A  bill  to 
ampnd  ser'aon  3104  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  bene- 
nts  under  laws  administer*^  by  the  Vet- 
erans' A'lmini.-trat; on  to  aiiv  child  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  death  of  more  than  one  parent 
Ln  the  same  parental  line,  without  ianend- 
ment  (Rept  No.  1538)  Referred  U>  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  un  the  Stule 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Cnm.mlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H  R  9792.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  4111  of  title  98.  Ualted 
Spates  Code,  with  respect  to  the  salary  of 
managers  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, dumici.lMne*.  .ind  centers.  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1539)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  TE.^GUE  of  Texa."!  C(.mmlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  H  R  10108  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize reimbursement  of  certain  Veterans* 
Admmi.stratlon  beneficiaries  and  their  «t- 
tend.vnts  for  ferry  fares  and  brld»je,  r  >ad, 
and  tunnel  loUs;  with.^ut  aiuendrnenl 
(Rept  No.  1540).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Ho'ose  on  Uic  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  HR  10«98  A  bill  to 
amend  section  .115  of  title  8H  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  compensation 
for  seriously  disabled  •.  eteraiu  havi'.k'  four 
or  more  children.  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  l,'i41i  Referred  to  the  Cimmittee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  Slate  cf  the 
Union. 

Mr  *rEAOUE  f^f  Tr^i.xs  Committee  on 
Veterans'  ATTaln!  HR  10703  A  hlH  to 
grant  a  wnlver  of  national  service  life  1n- 
8\irance  premiums  to  certain  veteranR  who 
became  totally  disabled  In  line  of  diitv  be- 
tween the  date  of  appl^fstion  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  their  Insurance,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1642  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wh(  le  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  TE-^GfTB  of  Tex:u«  Cun.mlttee  on 
Veterans'  AT'r'.'^  HR  nf>4S  A  bl!1  tn 
amend  secttnTi  704  nf  title  38.  United  »<-«tes 
Code  to  permit  the  converFlon  or  exrhsnee 
of  policies  o'  national  service  life  Insurance 
to  a  new»m'^>dlfled  life  plan;  without  amend- 
ment I  R<>pt  No  1543)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
,f  'i-.e  Union 

Mrs  PPO^^T  C(  rnmlttee  on  Ii.terlor  and 
Insular  Affairs  HR  8226  A  bill  to  add 
certain  lands  to  Ca.«T111n  de  Pan  Marro«  Na- 
tional Moniiment  In  the  State  of  Florida: 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  1544(  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  tJ  p  Union 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Committee  on  Rules 
Hous"  Resolution  506  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  US.  11318.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  those  per.sr.rie  entitled  to  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pny  under  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  who  were  prohibited  from  com- 
puting their  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
under  the  rates  provided  by  the  act  of  May 
20  1958  nhuU  be  enUtled  to  have  their  re- 
tired pay  IT  retainer  pay  r-^'  omputed  on  the 
rates  of  t>aslc  pay  provided  by  the  act  of 
May  20  1968;  without  amendment  fRept 
-N  1    l.'S45i       Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
H.R  10495  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  19<W  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance wUh  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  for  other  purpJoses;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1548)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  VThnle  House  on  the  State 
of   the   Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R    7947      A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
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treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  contri- 
butions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
clatlon(Rept.  No.  1647).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  8684  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deferrV. 
of  ta.xatlon  of  amounts  withheld  by  a  bank 
or  finance  company  from  a  dealer  In  per- 
Bonal  property  to  secure  obIlgritinT»8  cf  the 
dealer,  until  such  time  as  such  amounts  are 
paid  to  or  made  avail  ible  to  the  dealer  (Rept 
No    15481.     Ordered   to  be   pw-lnted. 

Mr  NfTLLS  Commlttoe  of  conference 
HK  066O  A  bill  to  amend  section  e659  ■  b  i 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessinp  certain 
additions  to  tax  (Rept.  No.  1549).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RES<jLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  public 
bilLs  and  rc;;olutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  BYRNKS  of  Wlscon.stn : 
HR  11856  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
benefiU  under  the  old-af;e  and  survivors 
Insurance  pro^fraxn  for  certain  individuals 
Bt  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  ANFUSO: 
HR  118'7  .\  hill  to  provide  that  sectkm 
852(s)  of  the  Inmilpratlijn  and  Nationality 
Act.  relatlne  t<  the  loss  of  nationality  by  a 
naturalized  national  of  the  United  States 
through  residence  In  a  foreign  state,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  certain  veterans, 
and  for  other  pur5x>ses;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiclarv 

Bv  Mr   GEORGE: 
HR   11868    A   bill    to  extend   the  veterans' 
home  loan  profrram  to  Pebniarv   1.  1965:    to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  vrt/rans  in   areas 
where  hoii-^lnjt  credf    Is   fhrrwtte    not   gen- 
erally available    and   for   o'her   purposes;    to 
the  Conunlttee  no  Vetera!.s"  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   GLKNN 
HR   11859    A    bill    to    amend    the    I»edrr;.l 
Pood    Ih-Uft.  and  C<'fjret»c  Act  to  require  that 
pt^'kngr^  of  fruit*  and   vegetables   be  labeled 
to    show    the    State    where    such    fruits    and 
vegetables  were   growii.    aid    for   other   pur- 
poses:   to   the   Committee   on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce 

B.  Mr  HALPERN 
H-R.  11860  A  bin  to  amend  'he  Pederhl 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  expand  re- 
search, extend  State  and  Interstate  wuter 
pollution  control  program  grants,  and 
strengthen  enforcement  procedures,  and  for 
other  purxxiees:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  HATS: 
H.R.  11861.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  30  percent 
Increase  In  iDenefits  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   LANE: 
HR.  11862    A    b.ll    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Co<1e  of    1954   to  terminate   the  tax 
on  long-distance  ttk-phona  tervlcc  simulta- 
neously with  the  termination  (presently  pro- 
vided for)  of  the  tax  on  local  telephone  serv- 
ice; to  'he  Com'iilttec  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.McFAlJL 
H.R  11863.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
BO  as  to  authorize  the  Admlnl.-^trator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  furnish  space  and  facilities, 
if  available,  to  State  vtfran  agencies,  to  the 
Comnnttee  on  Veterans   Allalra. 
BvMr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R   11864    A  bl'-l  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  .^rt  of  1949  to  provide  that  small- 
tauslness  ronc»'rns  displaced   from   an   tirban 
renewal    area   by   an   urban   renewal   project 


shall  be  eligible  for  loans  to  assist  them  In 
their  relocation,  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  those  applicable  to  loans  under 
section  7(b)    of  the  Small  Business  Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  MORGAN 
HR   11865    A    bill    to    provide    additional 
lands  at    and  chance  the   name  of    the  l»ort 
Nfce.<ir,ny   National    Battlefield   H\U     Pa     and 
for    otlier    purposes:    to    'he    C-c«nmlttee    on 
Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   MASON: 
H  R   11866    A  bin  to  amend  section   162  of 
the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    as    to 
doductlblhty      of     lawful     exj>enditur«*s     for 
legislative    punxjses;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  OLJVER: 
HRH867    A      bill      to      supplement      the 
national    pf>:icv    against   unfair    methcds    rf 
conioetltion   and   uiiiau-  or  deceptive  acts  rr 
practices  In  commerce  by  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  flnanr t   charges  in  connection  with 
extensions  of   credit:    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Forr   gn   Commerce. 
By  Mr  OSTEKTAO: 
H  R.  11868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions    of    comfjetltlon    between    certain 
domestic    Industries    and    foreign    IndustrUs 
with  respect   to   the   level   of    uaees   and   the 
working  conditions  in  the  prxlucti  :)n  of  arti- 
cles impcirted  Into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Oommitiee  jn  Wnys  and  M^-ans. 
By  Mr   PORTER: 
H  R.  11869    A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
US     Treasury    of     farm     price    and     income 
stabilization  programs,  to  provide  means  by 
which    producers   m.iy    balance   supply    with 
demand  at  a  fair  price,  to  reduce  the  voume 
and  costs  of  maintaining  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUon  stocks,  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  people  and  public  institutions 
of   additional  needed   high   protein   foods,   to 
preacrre  and  Improve  the  status  cf  the  fam- 
ily farm  through   greater  bargaining  power, 
and   for   other   purposes,    to   the   Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  11870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  M  tor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approved  May  25,  1954  and  f c  r 
other  purjxjees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    JONF3  of  Alabama  : 

HR   11871.   A   bin   to   amend    the   National 

Cultural  Center  Act,  as  amended,  to  enlarge 

the  site  Within  which  the  National  Cultural 

Center  mav  be  buUt;   to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works       

By  Mr   POWELL: 
HJl.  11872    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance   of    a   special    pKDStage    stamp    to    com- 
memorate    the     100th     anniversary     of     the 
founding  of  Vassar  College;  tn  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Ovll  Service. 
By  Mr    IRWIN: 
HR   11873    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sbellflsheries  research  center  at 
Mllford,   Conn  ;    to   the  Committee  on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  F1>:herles. 
By  Mr    ROBTSON: 
H  R.    11874.  A   bill   to   provide   a   dedtjctlon 
for   Income   tax   purposes,    in    the   case   of   a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for   trans- 
portation to  and  from  wo-k;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  physi- 
cally   or    ment'illy    Incapable    of    caring    tcT 
himself;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr   STRATTON : 
H.R  11875.  A    bill   to   adjtist  the   rates   of 
basic    compensation    of    certain    officers    and 
employees  of  the  Federal   Government,   and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   LtDALL: 
HR.  llPTf    A  blU   to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment ot  the  Port  Bowie  National  Historic 


Site  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purp<:.)ses  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs 

B\  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  R.  11677  A  bill  tr-.  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  with  respect  to  control 
ol  the  ei-ectlon,  establishment,  or  continued 
existence'  of  antennas  used  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  radio  slpnals.  and  for  other 
purpo6«-  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRrV.^TE  BILLS  AKU  RESOLLHIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
several" y  referred  as  follows:  ^ 

By  Mr    CR.^MER: 
HR   11878     A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Horace 
Ambrol!*   D.dot:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciaiy 

By  Mr.  DANIELS 
H.R.  11879    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DlGregcrio  Bruno;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclaiy. 

Ey  Mr.L.\KK: 
HR.  11880    A   bin   for  the  relief  of   Anna 
Catania   Puglsi:    to   the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    Mc  PALL  : 
H  R.  lisei     A  bill   lor  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Saporito.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ey  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H.R.  11882    A  bUl  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  properties  located  in  the 
Vlrpln    fclands-    to    the    Conunlttee    on    In- 
terior and  Insular  .Affairs 

By  Mr    MORRLS  of  New  Mexico: 
HR-  11883    A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Arthttr 
B.bo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BROYHILL 
H  Res.  507.   Re8(  lution     lor     Uie     relief    of 
Mrs    Esielle  A.  Waller:   to  the  Committee  on 
Ho'jse  AdniinisUatio.n. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  paixTS  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
anci  referred  a?  follows: 

430.  By  Mr.  GROSS:  Petition  of  198  resi- 
dents of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  and  vicinity  In 
support  of  H  R.  4488,  a  bill  to  raise  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  and  to  extend  nr.lnimum 
wage  coverage  to  Include  retail  and  service 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

431.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 
common  council  lor  the  city  of  Gloversville 
and  the  common  council  for  the  city  of 
Johnstown  protesting  the  recent  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  denying  relief 
to  the  domestic  glove  Industry  from  foreign 
knpDrts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

432  Also,  petition  of  the  bo^rd  of  super- 
visors of  Fnil'von  County.  N  Y.,  protesting  the 
decis:on  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Comuusf  loi.  deny- 
ing relief  to  the  domestic  giuve  iiidustry 
from  foreign  importi,  to  the  Cumnuiiee  on 
Ways  and  Meaixs. 

4;i3.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Pcuiion  of  Robeit 
H.  Sn-ialtz.  New  York,  N  Y..  relative  to  a  re- 
dress of  grievance  re.atmg  to  and  requesting 
the  curh:ng  of  Moscow  tympathizers,  and  to 
stop  their  propaganda  i.uUets  and  freedom 
to  poLson  our  youth  s  minds,  and  to  stop  all 
attempts  to  curb  cur  military  preparedness 
program  and  our  nucleaJ  tests,  which  is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

434.  .M.=>\  petition  of  Clifford  Crall.  Cin- 
clnnaU.  Ohio,  relative  to  a  redress  of  griev- 
ance, and  Including  a  copy  of  the  title  page 
of  his  book  entitled  "Error  of  Destiny";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Statements  in  Sapport  of  Mutual  Security 
Progrmm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DELAWABZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1960 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  criticism  of  this 
program  during  this  annual  debate,  both 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  public  press. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment. And  further  because  of  my  firm 
conviction  that  our  foreign  aid  programs 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  successful 
in  stopping  the  spread  of  communism 
throughout  the  world,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  entitled 
"Committmg  the  Uncommitted"  by 
Richard  Lowenthal.  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Observer,  a  letter 
from  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  and  attached  statement, 
which  I  received,  and  my  own  supple- 
mentary statement  appearing  in  Union 
Calendar  No.  594,  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  special  study  mission  to 
Asia,  western  Pacific.  Middle  East, 
southern  Europe,  and  north  Africa,  to 
be  printed  in  the  Congression.\l  Record 
to  supplement  the  speech  which  I  gave 
on  the  floor  today: 

COMMITTI.NG   THE    U.VCOMMrTTKD 

(By  Richard  Lowenthal  i  , 

Watching  President  Eisenhower  and  Soviet 
Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  on  their  pre- 
summit  travels,  a  newspaper  reader  might 
be  forgiven  for  believing  that,  under  this 
form  of  "competitive  coexistence."  the  East- 
West  struggle  has  been  reduced  to  a  com- 
bination of  popularity  contest  and  giveaway 
competition.  The  visitors  speak  their  ser- 
mons and  hand  over  their  presents:  the 
Journalists  count  the  cr  -wds  and  the  ap- 
plause: the  uncommitted  countries  pocket 
the  cash — and  stay  .as  uncommitted  as  be- 
fore. 

It  is  an  idyllic  picture,  but  a  misleading 
one.  In  fact,  both  sermons  and  presents 
have  their  place  in  a  continuing  struggle  for 
power.  The  Immediately  obvious  part  of 
these  worldwide  hustings  is  concerned  with 
winning  the  backing  of  "world  opinion."  and 
of  votes  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  for 
some  of  the  issues  'o  b*"  discussed  at  the 
summit,  particularly  In  the  field  of  dis- 
armament The  more  long-term,  but  prob- 
ably more  vital,  part  concerns  the  effect  of 
different  types  of  economic  aid  on  the  pat- 
tern of  development  of  the  receiving  country. 

Take  the  summit  issue  first  Any  scheme 
for  disarmament  will  be  judged  by  its  effect 
on  the  w^rld  bal.%nce  of  power  Khrushchev's 
plan  for  the  eventual  abolition  of  armed 
forces  aims,  above  all,  at  creating  obstacles 
to  any  Increase  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization's  conventional  forces,  which 
are  still  inferior  to  Soviet  forces  in  Europe 
and  hence  In  a  poor  position  to  withstand 
political  blackmail. 

During  his  Journey  through  Asia,  Khru- 
shchev everywhere  enlisted  sympathy  for  his 
plan,  never  falling  to  point  out  that,  apart 
from  its  service  to  peace,  it  would  free  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  help  to  tmderdeveloped 


countries  He  thus  hope*  to  make  It  difficult 
for  his  summit  opponents  to  reject  his  plan 
without  Holating  themselves  In  the  United 
Natltns.  He  himself  cheerfully  Ignored  the 
U  N.  Asstmbly's  recommendation  of  the 
Western  disarmament  plan  In  1957.  and  even 
refused  further  negotiation  In  the  frame- 
work favored  by  the  UN  at  that  time,  but 
he  knows  that  at  least  American  and  Brit- 
ish domestic  opinion  is  highly  .sensitive  to 
world  opinion   as  expressed   In    the  UN. 

Today,  the  West  can  no  longer  obtain  the 
two-third*  majority  required  for  an  As- 
sembly recommendation  (or  for  the  election 
of  a  nonpermameiit  member  to  the  Security 
Council  1  without  the  support  of  the  hard 
core  of  uacommitted  nations  nut  predictably 
on  one  sicle  on  most  i.ssues  Hence,  any  diplo- 
matic approach  that  enlists  the  sympathy  of 
this  hard  core  Is  likely  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  maneuver  of  the  Western  negotiators. 

.\part  f»om  this  Immediate  Issue,  the  Soviet 
Prem.ler.  while  carefully  respecting  the  mili- 
tary nontlinement  of  his  Asian  hosts  (he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  express  his  approval 
for  it  m  every  communique),  has  sought  to 
aline  thetn  politically  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
where  p  *.sible  Failing  that  he  has  at- 
tempted to  aline  the  Soviet  bloc  with  their 
interests  wherever  they  happL^ned  to  have 
national  conflicts  with  any  Western  or  pro- 
Western  jountry — as  Indonesia  over  Its  claim 
to  Dutch  New  Guinea,  and  Afghanistan  over 
Its  claim  to  Pushtuntstan  at  Pakistan's 
expense 

But  the  mo6t  serious  and  substantial  ef- 
fort to  "ilommlt  the  uncommitted"  Is  being 
current'-v  made  by  the  Soviets  In  the  eco- 
nom.lc  field,  and  on  a  more  long-term  basis. 
In  the  List  few  months,  Soviet  pledges  of 
development  aid  to  non-Communist  coun- 
tries in  .Apia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  have 
been  moje  concentrated  and  ma,sslve  than 
at  any  time  since  the  policy  was  first  Intro- 
duced In  19.^4.  They  are  now  Increasingly 
accompanied  by  -Soviet  warnings  against  the 
alleged  harmful  effects  of  Western  aid  What 
emere'-s  from  these  warnings — voiced  by 
b<jth  K^,^u  hchpv  and  Deputy  Premier 
Ai..i.  *  U-,  I  Mik^  >ai.  oil  thtlr  recent  travels 
and  in  Soviet  books  on  the  problems  pub- 
lished in  the  Last  few  years — Is  that  the 
Kremlin  regards  Its  own  aid  not  merely 
as  a  mears  to  court  popularity  but  as  likely 
to  commit  the  uncommitted  countries  to  a 
sncc'flc  pp.th  of  development. 

Briefly,  the  Communists  charge  that  the 
Imperlallits  wish  to  prevent  the  Independ- 
ent Indiistrlal  development  of  young  na- 
tions. In  iorder  to  keep  them  In  their  tradi- 
tional ro^e  as  exploited  suppliers  of  food- 
stuffs an(J  raw  materials.  This  purpose,  once 
assured  l>y  keeping  them  as  colonies  under 
political  tutelage.  Is  now  allegedly  pursued 
by  limiting  economic  aid  tfj  such  fields  as 
agricultural  improvement  or  at  best  local 
consumer  goods  indtistries  Only  the  So- 
viets, it  Is  claimed,  are  willing  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  In  buUding  up  their 
own  heavy  industry,  power  resources,  etc  — 
that  is.  in  ceasing  to  be  economic  colonies. 

This  Oommunlst  argument  obscures  the 
most  vttaj  problems  nr,w  facing  many  under- 
developed countries  by  mixing  It  up  with 
an  issue  of  the  dead  past  The  traditional 
colonial  pattern  of  private  capital  Invest- 
ment did  indeed  concentrate  on  extractive 
indtistrlec  and  exp-jrt  crope  as  the  most  im- 
mediately profitable  fields,  and  thus  tended 
to  preserve  a  lopsided  colonial  economy  in  a 
lopsided    international   division   of   labor. 

This  could  be  overcome  only  by  some  form 
of  publlalty  planned  Investment,  and  that 
Is  why  aU  the  newly  sovereign  nations  have 
Introduced  such  planning  and  talk  of  a 
Socialist  economy. 


But  postwar  development  aid  has  fr^im 
the  start  been  agreed  upon  with  these  newly 
sovereign  governments  and  has  been  chan- 
neled through  their  plunnlng  botirds.  with 
the  express  purpose  of  overcoming  the  tra- 
ditional lopsided  chitracter  of  underdeveloped 
economies.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
planners,  In  allocating  indigenous  and  for- 
eign Investment,  have  been  faced  with  the 
choice  whether  to  aim  at  a  balanced,  all- 
around  development,  raising  the  low  ag- 
ricultural productivity  and  living  standards 
of  their  people  parallel  with  the  building  up 
of  Industry,  or  whether  to  rush  ahead  with  a 
one-sided  concentration  of  heavy  industry 
at  the  price  of  long-term  severe  sacrifices  by 
the  p>eople.  The  last  is.  of  course,  the  Com- 
munist pattern,  as  practiced  In  Russia  and 
China,  and  made  possible  by  totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

The  planners  In  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions are.  of  course.  conscl<jus  of  this  choice; 
and  those  who  care  to  preserve  free  Institu- 
tions do  not  wish  to  give  t<x)  high  a  priority 
to  long-term  Investments  in  heavy  industries. 
But  II  massive  foreign  capital  aid  Is  accept- 
ed for  these  specific  prospects.  It  may  also 
tie  down  a  large  share  of  Indigenous  re- 
sources— labor,  raw  materials,  transport  -to 
enterprises  which  will  not  bear  consumable 
fruit  for  a  long  time.  Such  aid  has  In- 
visible strings — committing  a  counuy  to  a 
pattern  of  economic  development  which,  as 
the  Soviets  know,  has  Its  own  p<jlltlcal  logic. 
Moreover,  as  Soviet  aid  Is  always  given  In 
the  form  of  long-term  loans  and  if  ten  spe- 
cific export  crops  are  earmarked  in  advance 
Tor  repayment,  the  commitment  to  the  steep 
Soviet  road  of  development  may  be  rein- 
forced In  such  cases  by  a  long-term  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  market  This  Is  remark- 
ably similar  to  the  old  type  of  colonial 
dependency,  or  to  the  type  which  Nazi  Ger- 
many established  before  World  War  II  by  its 
barter  contracts  In  the  Balkans 

All  these  dangers  are  Involved  In  the  pres- 
ent rush  to  bring  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  It  Is  in  the  Interest  f>f  b<3th  the 
receiving  countries  and  of  tiie  West  that  the 
total  amount  of  aid  from  all  sources  should 
be  as  large  as  pxDSSlble;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  contributing  substan- 
tially along  with  the  traditional  exporters 
of  capital  Is  In  Itself  a  cause  for  satisfaction 
rather  than  concern.  But  It  Is  also  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  receiving  and  the  West- 
ern nations  that  such  aid  should  not  t>e  given 
on  terms  which  tend  to  "commit  the  uncom- 
mitted"— to  distort  their  road  of  develop- 
ment Into  the  Soviet  pattern,  making  it 
needlessly  hard  and  painful,  or  to  create  a 
one-sided  long-term  dependency  on  Soviet 
markets. 

That  Khrushchev  Is  setting  out  to  achieve 
Just  that  Is  suggested  by  his  angry  rejections 
of  the  Idea  of  pooling  a  major  part  of  all 
foreign  aid  In  the  hands  of  some  Impartial 
United  Nations  agency  Perhaps  the  West- 
ern Powers,  Just  setting  out  to  coordinate 
their  own  aid  programs,  should  have  another 
look  at  that  Idea. 


American  IsaxD.  PtrsLic 

AjTAms    COMMITTSK. 

Washington.  D  C  ,  April  13.  1960. 
HoiTSB  Orric-B  Building, 
Wa'thington.  DC 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  recommended  an  amendment  to  the 
statement  of  policy  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  to  express  the  opposltl')n  of  Congress 
to  economic  warfare  such  as  boycotts,  block- 
ades and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  In- 
ternational waterways  The  6ominlttee  has 
reported    that    the    amendment    Is    an    out- 


growth   of    navigation    re«trlcUonj    lu    the 
Sues  Canal. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  a  timely  and 
welcome  reafllrmatlon  of  American  policy. 
We  hope  you  will  support  it  when  the  MSA 
comes  up  In  the  House 

We  believe  that  the  inlenslOcatl-  n  of  the 
Sues  Canal  blockade  during  the  last  12 
months  is  a  glaring,-  example  of  the  failure 
of  the  United  Nstion-!  to  enforce  Its  charter 
and  Its  decisions  It  Is  a  major  factor  In  th" 
aggravation  of  tensions  In   the  Middle  East. 

The  Danish  freighter,  the  Inge  Toft,  was 
held  up  In  Port  Said  for  B'-j  months  and 
WAS  finally  forced  to  yield  her  cargo  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  on  February  4.  The 
UAR  has  Just  seized  the  cargo  of  a  little 
Greek  freighter,  the  Asty-palea.  which  was 
carrying  cement  from  Israel  to  Djibouti  and 
which  has  been  detailed  at  Port  Said  since 
December  18.  This  drew  public  rebuKe  last 
Friday  from  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  who  declared  that  such  action 
•goes  against"  the  principles  of  the  Uulted 
Nations. 

We  continue  to  support  economic  asslft- 
ance  to  underdeveloped  countries  and  we 
urge  you  to  Tote  for  the  MSA  authorisa- 
tions for  this  piirpo.«e.  Includ'.nR  those  for 
special  assistance,  technical  ox  peratlon.  and 
our  nation's  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Ajjency 

We  win  be  grateful  for   your  sympathetic 
consideration  of  our  views. 
Sincerely. 

I     I..    KSNKN. 

P.S. — ^We  encloae  texts  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  committee's  comments  and 
two  relevaJit  newspaper  editorials. 

Exc  EKPT  From  thk  Repoet  of  thb  House 
CoMMrrTEX  ON  FoaucN  Aftadu  om  U  R. 
11510 

8TATEMINT   OT  POLICY 

Section    a.    amending    section    2    of    the 

Mutual  Security  Act    Statement  of  policy. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  fol- 
lowed clfiaely  developments  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  believe*  that  the 
United  suites  h.is  not  done  as  effective  a 
Job  as  It  should  have  In  urging  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of 
commerce  through  the  cansl.  With  this 
and  other  situations  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  In  mind,  the  committee  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  .Security  Act,  ex- 
pressing the  aenac  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  favors  freedom  of  navigation 
In  International  waterways  and  economic  co- 
operation between  nations,  and  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  are  negated 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
the  act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other 
nations  receiving  such  assistance.  Including 
such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  u.se  of  International 
waterways.  The  amendmertt  further  states 
that  It  Is  the  sen«e  uf  the  Congreos  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  give  effect 
to  these  principles. 

The  amendment  leaves  t"  the  President 
full  responsibility  for  the  determination  of 
the  application  of  the  pollcv  and  of  such 
action  as  is  to  be  taken  In  these  matters,  but 
requires  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  Iniplementation  &I  this  sec- 
tion. 

TEXT  or  THE  AMENDMENT 

(f)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Inasmuch  as — 

(1)  The  United  States  favors  freedom  of 
navleatlon  In  international  waterwflys  and 
economic  coop<>ratlon  between  nations:   and 

(2i  The  purposes  of  this  Art  are  negated 
and  the  pea<-i-  of  the  u,  rid  is  endangered 
Whea  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  act  wage  economic  warfai-e  against  oUier 
nations   assisted   under   this   Act.   Including 


such  pnxedures  us  b  ycotts.  blockades,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  International 
waterways: 

assistance  under  this  Art  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  A&sistance  Act 
of  1954.  iii  kunendtd.  shall  be  administered 
to  give  effect  to  tlif.se  ;,rincip:es,  and.  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  or  arising  under 
the  Apricultura!  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  he  shall  report  on  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  administration  to  Instire 
their  application. 

SU?rLEMENTAHT     STATrMFNT     BT    HON      HARRIS 

B.  McDowEi,L  Jr. 

While  slfrnlng  the  study  mission's  re- 
port, and  while  approving  It  in  general,  I 
wish  to  add  this  additional  statement  of 
my   own. 

On  February  16.  1960.  President  EUen- 
hower  In  his  message  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  relative  to  the  mutual  security 
program,  had  this  to  say : 

"A  year  ago  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
p^e?s  on  the  mutual  security  program,  I 
described  It  as  both  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity and  Important  to  our  prosperity.  Point- 
ing out  that  our  expenditures  for  mutual 
security  are  fully  as  Important  to  our  na- 
tional defense  as  expenditures  for  our  own 
forces.  I  stated  that  the  mutual  security 
program  Is  not  only  grounded  in  our  deep- 
est self-interest  but  sprtngs  from  the  Ideal- 
Ism  of  the  American  people  which  Is  the  true 
foundation   of   our   greatness." 

Because  I  am  fully  In  agreemer.t  with  the 
statement  of  the  President,  and  because  of 
my  on-the-spot  observations  of  the  operaUon 
of  the  mutual  security  program  In  the  20 
countries  which  I  visited  as  a  member  of  the 
study  mission;  I  tim  convinced  that  the  mu- 
ttial  security  program  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries  la  nucceedJng  In   its  overall   objectives 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration 
erf  economic  assistance  under  the  mutual 
security  program  Is  vested  In  the  Int^-r- 
natlonal  Cooperation  Administration.  This 
executive  agency  must  accept  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  recurring  charges  of  malad- 
ministration. In  spite  of  repeated  evidence 
of  such  maladministration  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  there  Is  no  Indication  of  admin- 
istrative corrections  Because  of  this  sit- 
uation, the  mutual  security  program  is  carry- 
ing an  unnecessary  burden  of  criticism  which 
has  affected  Its  acceptance  by  the  American 
people. 

Without  the  foreign  aid  programs  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II,  the  map 
of  the  world  would  be  vastly  different  today. 
Greece,  Turkey.  Iran.  Israel.  Laos.  "Vietnam, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  are  free  today 
because  of  the   aid  which   we  have  given. 

While  fully  cognizant  of  the  validity  of 
the  situation  emphasized  in  this  report  of 
both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  the 
American  taxpayers  to  continue  to  carry  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, and  further  recognize  that  our  own  eco- 
nomic growUi  is  moving  forward  at  a  falter- 
ing pace  as  compared  to  the  last  several  dec- 
ades. It  is  still  true  that  we.  as  a  Nation,  en- 
Joy  a  standard  of  living  far  above  that  which 
has  been  achieved  under  any  other  form  of 
government  In  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Would  It  not.  therefore,  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take If  we  placed  emphasis  only  upon  a 
strong  military  snleld  t>oth  within  and  with- 
out our  borders'  Military  assistance  has  and 
continues  to  require  one-half  of  all  of  the 
expenditures  under  mutual  security  The 
fa.^t  growing  economic  strength  of  Com- 
mv.nlst  Rus.'^ia  and  Comrav.nlst  China,  with 
cr  without  any  dlrectlv  implied  threat  to  the 
free  world,  would  denote  the  changing  pace 
and  direction  of  the  cold  war  iu  the  1960's. 


While  agreeing  with  the  conclusions  of  tlie 
study  mission  report  that  military  assistance 
must  bo  continued  to  our  allies,  it  is  my  ob- 
servation that  both  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  should  give  careful 
attention  and  study  to  the  future  balance  of 
military  assistance  and  economic  aid  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  that  from  my 
experience  In  visiting  the  countries  of  Asia 
an  1  the  Middle  East  as  a  member  of  the 
stuay  mission.  I  am  convinced  that  because 
of  the  success  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, the  Marshall  plan,  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, and  the  Elsenhower  doctrine,  we  have 
built  a  great  wealth  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing on  a  people-to-people  basis  in  these 
areas  of  the  world.  The  recent  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  demonstrated  that  dy- 
namic friendship. 


Creaks  and  Groans  in  the  Machinery  of 
National  Security  Planning 


EXTCNSrON  OF  REM.^RKS 

CK 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES 
Thursday,  April  21.  1960 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
aj^k  unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congress! on .«.l  Pfcord  a  press 
release  from  the  office  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  .Jackson,  of  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Pf^licy 
Machinery  of  tlie  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

In  the  release,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  whose  work  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  been  out:-tanding, 
announces  new  public  hearings  in  the 
subcommittee's  nonpartisan  attack  on 
"creaks  and  groans  in  the  machinery  of 
national  security  planning  " 

The  release  indicalci  that  seven  men 
of  science  will  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee next  week  They  are  referred 
to  collectively  by  the  distinpuished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  as  "seven  scien- 
tific wise  men."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  t!ie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Hentky  M  J.\ckson.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcomnuttee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery,  today  announced  new  public 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee's  nonpartisan 
attack  on  "creaks  and  groans  In  the  ma- 
chinery of  national  security  planning  "  The 
hearings,  starting  Monday.  April  25,  will 
focus  on  gearing  science  and  technology  into 
foreign  and  defen.se  poliymakme 

"Science  and  technology."  Jackson  said. 
"exercise  a  new  and  decs'. ve  influence  on 
nationnl  power,  prestige,  ,'md  policy.  The 
statesman,  the  sold'.er,  and  the  scientist  must 
work  together  as  never  before  The  question 
If:  What  Is  the  right  way  to  organize  our 
Government  to  get  the  right  scientific  and 
technical    programs    at    the    right    time?" 

The  hearings  will  feature  testimony  from 
witnesses  jACitsoN  characterized  as  "seven 
scientific  wise  men." 

The  schedule  of  the  hearings  U  as  fol- 
lows . 

MondF.y.  April  25:  Dr.  James  A  Perkins, 
vice    preaident    of    the    Carnegie    Corp.    and 
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member  of  the  Galther  committee  appointed 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  1957  to  survey 
national  security  problems 

Tuesday.  April  26  Dr  James  B  Plsk. 
president  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee;  Dr.  William  H  Picker- 
ing, director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory. California  Institute  of  Technology:  and 
Dr  Ruben  F  Mettler  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Space  Technology  Laboratories 

Wednesday.  April  27:  Dr  Herbert  York. 
dlrect<ir  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  f  ;rmerly  director  of  the  Llvermore 
Scientific  Laboratory,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia: and  Dr  Edward  M  Purcell.  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Harvard  University, 
Nobel  Prize  w.nner.  and  member  of  the 
President's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee. 

Thursday.  April  28:  Dr  Eugene  P  Wig- 
ner,  professor  of  mathematical  physics, 
Princeton  University,  and  recipient  of  the 
Enrico  Fermi  and  atoms  for  peace  awards. 

All  hearings  will  start  at  10:00  am.  In 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  hear- 
ing room   13302  New  Senate  Office  Building  i 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery  was  established  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  flrst:  full  review  of 
the  national  security  process  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
Further  hearings  will  be  scheduled  through- 
out the  session 

Serving  with  J.\ckson  on  the  subcommit- 
tee are  Senators  Hubert  H  Humphrey. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  Edmund  3.  Muskie, 
Democrat,  of  Maine:  Karl  E  Mundt,  Re- 
publican of  South  Dakota:  and  Jacob  K. 
J.^viTs.  Republican  of  New  York. 


Ten  Years  of  Progress  by  the  Education 
Foondation,  Inc.,  of  West  Virginia  Cele- 
brated at  Anniversary  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  21.  1960 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  participated 
with  approximately  150  educators,  in- 
cluding President  Elvis  Stahr  of  West 
Virginia  University  and  the  presidents  of 
other  State  supported  and  independent 
colleges,  leaders  of  business,  industry  and 
the  professions  and  governmental  offi- 
cials, at  the  observance  of  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Educa- 
tion Foundation.  Inc.,  of  West  Virginia, 
on  April  19.  1960,  in  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Also  present  for  the  luncheon  which 
followed  the  morning  meeting  was  Gov 
Cecil  H.  Underwood  of  West  Virginia, 
who  spoke  briefly.  The  secretary  of  the 
Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Founda- 
tion. David  D  Johnson  of  Bridgeport  and 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  attended. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Educa- 
tion Foundation,  Inc  ,  all  West  Vir- 
ginians, are  Phil  Conley,  president: 
Charles  C  Wise,  Jr..  first  vice  president: 
Dr  William  R  Laird,  second  vice  presi- 
dent: Sam  T.  Mallison.  treasurer;  Judge 
Elizabeth  V.  Hallanan,  secretary:  Boyd 
B.  Stutler,  managing  editor:  and  direc- 
tors, Marshall  Buckalew,  Cecil  B.  ffigh- 
land,  Jr  ,  Charles  Hodel,  Kyle  McCor- 
mick,    R.    Virgil    Rohrbaugh,   Raymond 


f 


Salvati.    Rupert    A.    Sinsel.    Delbert    S. 
Stout,  and  Earl  H.  Wilson. 

PHIL    CONT,ET    CALLXD    "M«.    WEST    VIROINU" 

The  Education  Foundation  is  a  non- 
profit, nonshare  West  Virginia  corpora- 
tion which  received  its  charter  on  May 
31,  1950.  Phil  Conley,  often  referred  to 
as  "Mr.  West  Virginia,"  has  given  sig- 
nificant leadership  and  dedicated  labor 
to  the  work.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
State's  leading  historians  and  publishers 
for  many  years.  I  had  the  honor  to  have 
worked  for  him  as  a  magazine  wTiter  35 
years  ago  when  he  was  publisher  of  the 
West  Virginia  Review 

The  foundation  has  made  significant 
achievements  in  carrying  out  its  pur- 
poses and  objects,  among  which  are  the 
following : 

To  promote,  assist,  and  encouraee  re- 
search and  scholarship  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  history  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: to  give  financial  aid  to  students, 
teachers,  and  other  persons  with  inter- 
ests and  aptitudes  in  those  fields  of  en- 
deavor, to  manufacture,  bind,  publish, 
and  sell  books  and  periodicals,  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Education 
Foundation.  Inc  ,  has  owned  and  pub- 
lished 20  books  on  West  Virginia  subjects 
and  by  West  Virginia  authors.  Among 
the.se  13  the  textbook.  "West  Virginia 
Yesterday  and  Today.  '  by  Phil  Conley 
and  Boyd  Stutler  This  is  the  only  offi- 
cial elementary  history  of  West  Virginia 
adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
In  the  past  few  years.  41.000  copies  have 
been  pubh.-^hed,  most  of  which  are  in  use 
in  the  .schools.  All  of  the  money  received 
frooi  ttu?  sale  of  this  book,  a^  well  as  that 
received  from  other  volumes,  is  used  for 
the  program  of  the  foundation:  no  roy- 
alties are  paid  to  authors. 

.^t  present  five  books  are  t>eing  written 
by  West  Virginia  authors  which  will  be 
owned  by  the  foundation.  Among  these 
will  be  6  definitive  history  of  "West  Vir- 
ginia Oil  and  Gas  Industry"  by  Dr  Eu- 
gene Thoenen.  This  will  be  a  companion 
volume  to  the  book  recently  published, 
"History  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  In- 
dustry," by  Mr  Conley. 

CX)U.EGE    SCHOLARSHIPS    ARK    PROVIDED 

Also  durins:  the  past  10  years  the  foun- 
dation has  awarded  scholarships  and 
loans  to  college  students  in  the  amount 
of $9,181 

The  Education  Foundation  has  never 
asked  for  any  contributions  from  the 
public  or  individuals  and  its  officers  say 
the  foundation  does  not  contemplate 
doins  so  However,  several  members  of 
the  board  and  a  few  others  have  volun- 
tarily made  .gifts  of  $27,760.  The  sale  of 
books  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  for  the  program 
of  the  foundation.  Total  sales  of  books 
in  the  first  10  years  of  the  orgamzation's 
life  amounted  to  $136,269 

Dr  William  R.  Laird  gave  to  the  foun- 
dation all  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
his  book.  "The  Philosophy  of  Medicine." 

In  the  official  report  presented  by  the 
foundation's  secretary,  Judee  Hallanan, 
plans  for  the  future  were  di.scus.sed  It 
was  pointed  out  that  West  Virginia,  on 
the  eve  of  its  100th  anniver.sary  as  a 
State,  is  in  a  period  of  great  economic 
and    social    upheaval.      Perhaps    never 


before  have  our  citizens  been  so  thor- 
oughly alert  to  the  problems  facing  them, 
the  report  noted,  and  continued: 

To  help  8olve  these  problem*,  we  believe 
a  c<vreful  and  objective  study  of  the  past 
century  Is  essential.  Our  State  ha«  a  rich 
heritage  in  her  history,  but  many  of  her 
citizens  are  not  fully  aware  of  It  The 
time  Is  at  hand  for  extensive  research  and 
creative  writing  about  West  Virginia  and 
her  great  men  and  women.  The  Education 
Foundation  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
make  worthwhile  contributions  in  this  field 

riT'l'URE    PROGRAM    IS    NOTEWl  IRTHT 

Mr.  President,  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse the  Education  Foundation.  Inc  .  of 
West  Virginia  in  its  five  major  recom- 
mendations, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent    to  have     them     printed     in     the 

RErORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1  We  hope  graduate  student*  In  the  17 
degree-granting  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  West  Virginia  will  be  encouraged  to 
write  theses  and  dissertations  on  West  Vir- 
ginia subjects  when  seeking  advanced 
degrees. 

2  The  scholars  serving  on  faculties  In  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  urged  to 
write  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  West 
Virginia  and  her  people 

3  The  newspapers  of  West  Virginia,  both 
dally  and  weekly,  are  invited  to  publish 
feature  articles  pertaining  to  their  own  com- 
munities, as  well  as  those  of  statewide 
Interest 

4  Teachers  In  high  schools  will  be  re- 
quested to  assign  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
State  for  themes,  orations,  debates,  and 
other  currlcular  as  well  as  extracurricular 
studies. 

5  We  recommend  a  West  Virginia  library 
Many  citizens  of  this  .State  have  b<M)kB  in 
their  private  libraries  pertaining  to  West 
Virginia  and  her  people  It  Is  hoped  that 
many  more  will  set  aside  a  corner  in  their 
libraries  for  books  on  these  subjects  If 
they  do,  we  know  they  will  receive  much 
Information  and  pleasure  from  their  Wt»' 
Virginia  library 


Itraeri  12th  Aonivertary  of 
IndepcndeDce 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or   wrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21.  1960 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  thr  State-  of  Israel.  This 
year  the  anniversary  occurs  on  May  2. 
Time  marches  on  rapidly  for  only  yes- 
terday, it  seems  we  witnessed  tho.se  great 
historical  events  connected  with  the 
restoration  of  Israel  to  statehood — and 
now  we  suddenly  realiz;e  that  12  full  years 
have  elap.sed  since  then. 

The  people  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  United  States, 
must  surely  experience  a  great  .sense  of 
pride  as  they  look  back  over  these  past 
12  years  and  recount  the  notable 
achievements  in  building  up  Israel  as  an 
lndeE>endent  and  democratic  state.  We 
in  this  country  share  in  that  pride  be- 


cause the  American  people  have  not  only 
aided  Israel  from  its  very  inception  to 
attain  its  marvelous  progress  in  every 
human  endeavor,  but  we  are  particularly 
proud  that  Israel  looks  to  our  country 
for  guidance,  it  is  shaping  its  way  of  life 
and  its  concept  of  society  in  the  Image 
of  America,  and  it  has  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  its  existence  become  one 
of  our  best  and  most  dependable  allies. 
The  visit  to  the  United  States  by  Prime 
Minister  David  Ben-Gurion  in  March  of 
this  year  further  helped  to  cement  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  this  country  and  Israel.  His 
Ulks  with  President  Eisenhower,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter,  and  other  top  lead- 
ers of  our  Government  certainly  served 
to  clear  up  possible  misunderstandings 
and  miscalculations  rearding  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  and  Israel's  views 
in  particular. 

Today,  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  Israel  is  here  to  stay  and  that 
she  is  truly  an  outpost  of  democracy  and 
a  bulwark  for  freedom  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  But  more  than  that  is  clear 
now  to  all  right-thinking  people.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  Israel  Is 
vitally  interested  in  maintaining  peace 
in  the  strategic  area  of  the  Middle  East 
of  which  she  is  a  part.  She  is  interested 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  Sh^  is  de- 
sirous of  settling  regional  problems,  in- 
cluding the  Arab  refugee  problem,  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  Furthermore,  Israel 
is  not  planning  to  embark  on  any  ex- 
pansionist adventures,  as  is  falsely  main- 
tained in  certain  Arab  quarters,  because 
such  adventures  would  only  lead  to  war 
and  chaos. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  saw  fit  to  include  in  this 
years  mutual  security  bill  a  statement 
of  policy  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  favors  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  international  wa- 
terways and  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween nations.  I  was  glad  to  support 
that  statement. 

Specifically,  we  had  in  mind  the  uni- 
lateral and  irresix)nsible  action  of 
Egyptian  Dictator  Nasser  in  barring 
Israeli  shipping  from  transit  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  We  also  had  in  mind 
the  boycott  being  waged  against  Israel 
by  the  Arab  countries,  which  is  hurting 
them  as  much  as  Israel  not  only  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  in  moral  and  political 
prestige,  in  world  condemnation,  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  keeps  the  area  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  turmoil.  Such  acts  are 
very  frustrating  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  to 
help  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  po- 
litical and  economic  stability  in  the  area 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all 
the  people. 

In  the  statement  of  policy  mentioned 
above  it  is  specifically  emphasized  that 
•the  purposes  of  this  act  are  negated  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance 
under  this  act  wage  economic  warfare 
against  other  nations  assisted  under  this 
act.  including  such  procedures  as  boy- 
cotts, blockades,  and  the  restriction  of 
the  use  of  international  waterways." 

One  can  only  express  deep  regret  that 
at  a   crucial   period   in   human   events, 


when  mankind  Ls  faced  with  a  struggle 
for  survival  against  a  ruthless  tyranny. 
so  much  energy  and  effort  are  wasted  in 
the  Middle  Ea-st  in  spreading  hatred  and 
distrust  among  the  nations  which  only 
serves  to  weaken  the  area  and  to  render 
it  ripe  for  a  Communist  mvasion.  In- 
stead of  cooperating  to  build  up  the  area 
economically,  develop  its  human  and 
natural  resources,  raise  its  standard  of 
living,  improve  the  standards  of  health 
and  education,  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  are  busy  with  plots  and  counter- 
plots, with  boycotts  and  blockades,  with 
spreading  hatred  of  their  neighbors,  and 
with  pursuing  a  costly  arms  race  which 
can  only  spell  their  own  doom  and  en- 
danger the  peace  of  ttie  whole  world 

Unfortunately,  in  their  blindness,  the 
Arab  leaders  refuse  to  recognize  facts  or 
to  consider  reasons.  Na-sser  does  not 
seem  to  understand  that  hatred  begets 
hatred,  and  that  boycotts  will  bring 
forth  counterboycotts.  If  he  did  not 
know  it  before,  he  should  certainly  know 
It  now.  For  the  past  2  weeks  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union  which  is 
headed  by  one  of  the  ablest  union  leaders 
in  this  country  and  my  good  friend.  Paul 
Hall,  is  conducting  a  counterboycott 
against  the  Egyptian  ship  Cleopatra, 
now  stranded  in  a  New  York  pier.  Ac- 
tually, the  dockworkers  in  New  York  re- 
fu.se  to  unload  the  cargo  from  the 
Egyptian  vessel  because  of  Nasser's 
treatment  of  American  ships  and  sea- 
men. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  insatiable  de- 
sires   of    a    dictator    know    no    limits. 
Nas.ser  only  proves  the  old  axiom  once 
more.     Because  he  has  been  able  until 
now  to  get  away  with  some  of  his  irre- 
sponsible exploits  against  Israel,  he  be- 
lieves  he   can   also   impose   restrictions 
against  American  vessels  and  American 
seamen  who  use  the  international  water- 
ways   of    the   Suez    Canal    or    stop    at 
Egyptian  ports.     He  sees  nothing  wrong 
in    practicing    boycotts    and    blockades 
against  others,  but  he  resents  it  when 
the  same  practices  are  applied  against 
him.    He  is  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  dire 
threats  against  American  shipping,  but 
does   not  stop   to   think   of   the   conse- 
quences   to    Egyptian   shipping,   to   the 
economy  of  his  nation  and  the  effect 
on  his  j)eople.     He  is  running  true  to 
form — a  dictator  never  thinks  about  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  its  people. 
What  Nasser  fails  to  realize  is  that 
American  seamen  are  free  men  in  a  free 
country  who  are  determined  to  protect 
their  rights  and  interests.     No  rantings 
or   threats  by  Nasser  will   deter   them. 
Organized   labor   and    American   public 
opinion  support  their  action.     It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Seafarers  Union  is  per- 
forming  a   great   service   for   the   free 
world  in  teaching  the  Egyptian  dictator 
a  lesson  in  American  democracy.     I  con- 
gratulate the  leaders  and  the  members 
of  the  Seafarers  Union  for  upholding  the 
standard  of  free  labor  in  a  free  country. 
In  the  light  of  these  and  other  events 
in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  seems  to  be 
the  only  levelheaded  nation  in  the  area. 
It  knows  what  it  wants  and  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  hostile  acts  of  its  Arab 
neighbors   shall  not  deter   it  from  its 
course.    And  that  course  is  set  in  one 


direction — toward  the  attainment  of  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
this  reason  alone  the  people  of  Israel 
deserve  our  undiminished  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  support. 

On  this  occasion,  the  12th  anniversary 
of  Lsrael's  independence,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  smccrcst  wishes  to  the  leaders 
and  the  people  of  Israel.  Together  with 
these  wishes  go  my  prayers  that  they  will 
soon  realize  their  goals — lasting  peace, 
economic  independence,  and  a  happy 
nation. 


Unemployment    Insurance    for    Nonprofit 
Organization   Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NKW    yi:>RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21.  1960 

Mr.    PINO.     Mr.    Speaker,    today    we 
have  many  programs  which  are  designed 
to  protect  the  population  of  the  Nation 
against  risks  over  which  they  have  no 
control.     These    programs   included   so- 
cial security,  the  public  a.ssistance  pro- 
gram, and  the  unemployment  insurance 
proeram.     We  are  constantly  striving  to 
make  the  benefits  amounts  under  these 
programs    commensurate    with    the    re- 
quirements of  the  recipients  and  to  de- 
sign new  types  of  benefits  which  will  meet 
changing    needs.     Yet,    much    as    such 
improvements  are  needed,  we  should  also 
be  alive  to  the  fact  that  great  number.-^  of 
people  are  as  yet  denied  even  minimum 
protection  under  some  programs      This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  program.     After  the  ter- 
rible experiences  of  the  early  thirties  it 
was  realized  that  our  citizens  must  be 
afforded  protection  against  the  miseries 
which     follow     unemployment.     Hence. 
Congress  designed  the  pre.sent  unemploy- 
ment law  to  give  a  measure  of  income 
securitv  to  those  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain work  throuph  no  fault  of  their  own. 
It  is  a  sobering  thing  to  consider  that 
when    we    suffer    periods    of    economic 
structure   such   as  the  recent   recession, 
unemplo\ment    insurance    is    the    only 
thing   standing   between   many   families 
and    the   public   dole.     I    was   surprised 
and  shocked  to  learn  that  approximately 
1.300,000  persoru;  are  presently  excluded 
from  this  vital  protection  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  existing  law.     I   refer  to   those 
persons  who  work  for  nonprofit  organ- 
izations     I  find   it  difficult  to  see  why 
this  large  and  valuable  segment  of  our 
working    population    should    be    treated 
with  less  concern  than  other  portions  of 
the  labor  force.     The  character  of   the 
oruanization  for  which  a  man  works  has 
not  the  slightest  effect  on  his  ability  to 
endure   a   period   of   unemployment   for 
which  the  economy,  and  not  the  worker, 
is  responsible.     When  income  stops  peo- 
ple   are   hungry.     I    cannot    agree   that 
eligibihty  should  hinge  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  organization  by  whom  the 
worker  is  not  being  paid. 

After  all.  nonprofit  organizations  hire 
people  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  is 
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done  by  profitmaking  organizations. 
This  fact  ha«  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress in  making  it  possible  for  the  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations  to  ob- 
tain social  security  coverage.  But,  social 
security  coverage  provides  only  a  portion 
of  the  protection  to  which  such  people 
ought  to  be  entitled.  We  have  constant- 
ly worked  to  improve  the  coverage  of 
social  security  and  have  done  so.  But, 
unemployment  compensation  has  not 
kept  pace.  I  think  we  must  take  steps 
to  close  the  gap.  For  many  years,  all 
the  laws  of  this  Nation  have  recognized 
nonprofit  organization.s  as  a  special  type. 
and  have  accorded  them  many  privilege* 
and  immunities.  This  is  because  such 
organizations  are  devoted  to  the  general 
good  rather  than  the  enrichment  of  any 
private  individual.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  organizations  cannot  continue  to  be 
"friends  to  man"  and  at  the  same  time 
cheerfully  contemplate  more  than  a  mil- 
lion workers  without  the  slightest  pro- 
tection against  the  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  a  bill,  HJR. 
115&4.  which  would  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions of  present  law  which  exclude  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations  from 
the  insurance  they  need  and  deserve.  I 
am  happy  that  a  similar  proposal  is  con- 
tained m  H  R.  7177  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mn.i.s,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
jointly  with  the  late  Honorable  Richard 
Simpson.  I  know  that  it  will  receive 
serious  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  look  forward  to 
its  adoption  by  the  Congress  as  an  im- 
portant forward  step  in  strengthening 
our  unemployment  insurance  plan.  I 
hope  that  this  body  will  join  with  me  so 
that  my  bill,  or  one  embodying  the  same 
principles,  can  become  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Senator  Wiley  Urges  the  Clarificatioa  of 
State- Fed  era  I  Jurisdiction  on  Wiretap- 
ping 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

THZ  SFN.-\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  21.  1960 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President,  several 
months  aeo  I  urged  con'-rressional  action 
to  help  safeguard  the  privacy  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  unwarranted  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdroppin^r  The  sanctity  of 
the  American  home  and  the  right  of 
Americans  for  privacy  at  home,  m  busi- 
ness, and  elsewhere,  should  be  securely 
safeguarded.  Over  the  years,  however,  a 
growing  utilization  of  electronic  devices 
for  wiretapping  and  other  forms  of 
eavesdropping,  by  both  individuals  and 
Government  agencies,  has  seriously  en- 
dangered this  traditional  right. 

Under  present  Federal  law.  the  diviilg- 
:ng  and  publication  of  information  ob- 
tained from  the  interception  of  wire  and 
radio  communications  is  made  a  crime. 


Often,  however,  this  law  is  disregarded, 
or  there  is  often  too  little  effort  to  en- 
force it.  Despite  the  Federal  prohibition 
of  such  evidence  in  the  Federal  courts, 
some  States — contrary  to  the  Federal 
statutes— specifically  authoriae  wiretap- 
ping and  admit  it  as  evidence  in  the 
courts.  Clearly,  this  evidences  a  real 
need  for  clarifying  the  lines  of  jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  as  policy,  m  this  held. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  use 
of  such  practices  by  responsible  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  such  as  the  FBI  and 
the  intefligence  branches  of  the  armed 
.services,  may  be  necessary  in  the  detec- 
tion of  crime,  espionage,  and  sabotage. 
Also,  there  are  certain  crimes  that  can- 
not be  detected  and  proven  without  wire- 
tapping. In  cases  of  serious  crimes,  so- 
ciety must  be  eiven  adequate  tools  to 
protect  itself  In  such  cases  however  it 
is  important  that  we  discern  clearly  be- 
tween the  criminal  who  abuses  the  prac- 
tice and  the  law-enforcement  officer  who 
i.s  charged  with  crime  prevention. 

Recently,  the  US  Court  of  Apj^eals  in 
New  York,  commenting  on  the  question 
of  State-Federal  juri.sdiction  on  wiretap- 
ping. corKluded  that: 

A  Pedetal  court  should  not  Intervene  In 
criminal  proserutlons  by  a  State  for  a  vlo- 

latlf>n  of  it,s  criminal  laws. 

All  thi$  creates  a  curious  situi-tion.  It 
is  widely  recognized  that,  the  u.se  of  wire- 
tapping information  violates  an  act  of 
Cm,  :■  1  t.'.e  Federal  Communications 
Act,  and  evidence  obtained  by  wiretap- 
ping is.  therefore,  not  admissible  in  the 
Federal  Courts. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
courts,  recognizing  wiretappmg  as  a  vio- 
lation of  U.S.  statutes,  are  reluctant  to 
intervene  in  criminal  prosecutions  by  a 
State,  even  in  cases  involving  unautlioi- 
ized  wiretapping. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  Federal 
wiretapping  law  were  enacted  m  1934. 
The  act  of  1934  never  envisaged  the  new 
electronic  devices.  The  act  of  1934 
never  envisaged  the  conditions  the  po- 
lice and  the  courts  are  faced  with  today 
in  the  field  of  wiretappin.:. 

The  Congress.  I  believe,  has  a  duty  to 
clarify  the  lines  of  jurisdiction  related 
to  wiretapping.  Last  year,  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  held  hearmes  on  wire- 
tapping. However,  I  believe  that  this 
study  should  be  concluded  and  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  clarify:  First,  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  wiretapping  prac- 
tices; second,  conditions  under  \nhich 
wiretapping  may  be  undertaken:  and 
third,  the  State  and  Federal  lines  of  jur- 
dict:on  in  this  field. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  clarification. 
I  believe,  would  be  to  effectively  protect 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  without 
unduly  interfering  with  effective  law- 
enforcement  practices. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  p>oint  in  my  re- 
marks aa  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  April  19, 
1960,  and  entitled,  "Confusion  Com- 
pounded." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 


CONFTJmOKI  CoMPOONDED 

Th«  UJS.  Court  of  Appeal*  in  New  York 
hji«  cunie  up  with  a  tentaUve  aiifiwer  to  une 
phase  of  a  ULXigled  que«Uuu.  Whetiier  a 
t'ederaJ  court  sh(juld  enjoin  State  offlclala 
from  divulging  evidence  obtained  by  wlre- 
t,-\pping  a.  Ff^pral  crtme^-ln  a  State  crim- 
inal proaec  itUn  It  concluded  that  "a 
Federal  court  should  nut  intervene  In  crim- 
inal proaecuUona  by  a  State  for  violation  of 
lyi  criminal  laws  '  At  the  Mime  time  It 
indicaUKi  no  doubt  that  the  ua*  oX  wiretap 
itilorniailon  violiitea  an  act  of  C-uigress — 
the    Federal    Communications    Act. 

This  confusion  stems  basically  from  the 
vagueness  of  the  langiir^Re  in  the  Federal 
CommunlcntUiiis  Act  and  the  relurtance  of 
Congress,  d'^pite  the  widespread  use  of  wire- 
tapping. Ui  do  auythliiK  to  clarify  the  law 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  -SUilea 
Juks  ruled  tiiat  evlder.ce  obtained  by  wire- 
tapping la  luadmiiaible  in  any  Federal 
court.  But  the  State  of  New  York  haa  a 
statute  which  authorizes  wlret.ipptng  nnder 
certain  circumstances — If  approved  by  • 
State  supreme  court  Justice — and  f>ennlt8 
the  Introduction  tn  State  court*  of  evidence 
ibtaliied  by  wiretapping  Thus  the  State 
law  places  justices  in  the  p<T«ition  uf  seeming 
to  flout  Feder-.tl   law 

Considerable  hullabaloo  has  emanated 
from  district  attorneys  in  New  York  State 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  ought  to  amend 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  In  order  to 
permit  St.ite  wiretapping  That  would  go 
far  beyond  the  Intent  of  the  Keating  bill, 
which  would  attempt  to  cut  down  en  the 
iibu»e«  of  wiretapping  by  authorizing  it  vij>on 
specitlc  Federal  court  warrant  for  a  narrow 
raiige  ot  Federal  <.rmie*  It  wcuid  he  m.ire 
becoming  to  the  district  attorneys  If  they 
would  seek  to  have  New  York  law  brought 
more  In  consonance  with  Federal  law 

Perhaps  the  US,  Supreme  Cotirt  will  re- 
view this  dlfUcult  caae.  If  It  doe«.  It  will 
have  to  weigh  against  Its  long  tolerance  of 
diversity  of  stand.trds  reg.-irdliiK'  the  adinla- 
slblUty  of  evidence  In  State  courts  a  con(  ern 
for  the  respect  due  an  act  of  Congres*  The 
situation  cries  for  legtsl.itlvc  as  well  a* 
judicial  Illumination  focused  specifically 
upon  the  point  whether  "no"  mean.i  what  It 
appears  to  mean  or  Is  to  be  construed  as 
meaning  "maybe  "' 


Arbor  Day — A  Memorial  to  Jnliai  Sterliag 
Morton  of  NebratkA 


FJCTFJ^SION  OF  RFJ^ARKS 

nr 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF     NEBRA.SXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREi>ENTATlVES 

Thursday.  April  21.  1960 

Mr  CUNNINGH.'\M  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  is  Uie  birthday  of  Julius 
Sterling  Morton,  a  nationally  famous 
Nebraskan. 

J  Sterling  Morton  was  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  public -spirited  citizens  of  the  late 
19th  century  who  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  forestry  and  conservation  and 
who  were  alarmed  by  the  rapid  defor- 
estation of  many  .sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  notable  people  realized  that  the 
States  might  profitably  plant  trees  every 
year  at  the  proper  time  or  supervise  their 
planting:  but  it  was  Mr.  Morton,  then 
the  Nebra.ska  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, who  WM  the  first  to  propose  the 


setting  apart  of  a  day  for  that  purpose. 
In  1872  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  to  adopt  his 
resolution,  which  set  April   10  as  Arbor 

Day 

Great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  among 
Nebraska's  citizens,  and  over  a  milhon 
trees  were  planted  the  first  year.  Three 
years  later,  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tant role  he  played  in  beautifying  and 
reforesting  an  almost  treeless  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Mortons  birthday,  April  22,  was 
designated  as   "Arbor  Day"  in  Nebraska. 

At  first  the  idea  was  slow  in  spread- 
ing, but  after  the  program  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  Nebraska  the  movement  began 
to  catch  on  very  rapidly.  By  1890  over 
26  of  the  States  and  Territories  had 
adopted  the  observance  as  a  legal  holi- 
day. 

As  a  result  of  Arbor  Day  being  created 
in  Nebraska,  the  State  was  officially 
known  as  the  Tree  Planters  State  for  60 

years. 

Most  of  the  trees  in  Nebraska  stand  as 
a  living  memorial  to  the  contributions  pf 
Julius  Sterling  Morton,  who  ser\'ed  as 
this  Nation's  third  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  1893  to  1897.  He  is  especially 
credited  today  with  tree -planting  activ- 
ities ranging  from  huge  manmade  na- 
tional  forests   in   the   sandhills   of   our 


State   to   most    farm   shelter   belts   and 
tree-lined  city  and  village  streets. 

Arbor  Lodge  is  a  State  park  in  Ne- 
braska City  which  stands  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  contributions  that  Mor- 
ton made  to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
Every  year  thousands  of  schoolchildren 
and  tourists  visit  this  beautiful  park. 

Over  the  years  the  nature  of  the  Arbor 
Day  celebration  has  changed  slightly. 
At  first  the  efforts  to  extend  its  celebra- 
tion were  made  chiefly  through  agricul- 
tural associat'ons  and  civic  authorities, 
but  in  1882,  the  plan  of  making  it  a 
school  festival  was  inaugurated.  It  is 
this  form  of  the  celebration  which  is  so 
popular  throughout  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries  of  the  world. 
The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  program 
have  been  greatly  broadened  from  the 
simple  exercises  and  the  planting  of  sin- 
gle trees.  It  has  become  the  occasion  for 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  all  school- 
children the  importance  of  forestry  and 
the  planting  of  thousands  of  seedlings  to 
reforest  what  would  otherwise  be  noth- 
ing but  wasteland. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  think  so 
highly  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  that  he  is 
one  of  only  two  Nebraskans  honored  by 
having  their  statues  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
building.    The  statue  of  Morton  is  one 


SENATE 

Monday,  Apmii.  2.'».  HHU) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Carlton  C.  Allen.  pa.stor,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bound  Brook.  N.J., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
pause  now  in  this  session  of  the  Senate 
of  these  United  States  of  America,  to 
transact  the  most  important  business  of 
this  day.  As  a  nation  under  God,  we 
pause  to  invoke  Thy  wisdom  for  our 
many  que.stions.  Thy  purpose  to  direct 
our  plans.  Thy  will  to  mold  our  con- 
clusions, and  Thy  presence  for  all  our 
deliberatiC'ns. 

We  humbly  thank  Thee  for  our  rich 
heritage  of  the  past,  and  pray  to  be 
worthy  of  the  trust  that  now  is  laid  upon 
us. 

Grant  us,  in  this  strategic  place  and 
in  this  critical  era  of  the  world's  history, 
to  make  no  small  or  selfi.sh  decisions,  but 
to  hold  the  truth  of  God  and  the  wel- 
fare of  man  more  dear  than  personal 
preference  or  partisan  power. 

Let  Thy  divine  blessing  rest  upon  each 
individual  Member  of  this  Assembly. 
Comfort  the  troubled,  guard  the  tempt- 
ed, guide  the  uncertain,  and  strengthen 
the  courai,'eous,  that  we  may  achieve  an 
honorable  peace  and  an  honest  prosper- 
ity for  our  own  people  and  for  all  man- 
kind.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


floor  below  in  the  hall  near  the  Hou.se 
restaurant. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Omaha 
Daily  Journal-Stockman. 

A  Breath   or  Countet  Air 

That  Ire.ih  c(.ui,try  air  that  rural  folks  en- 
joy and  cliy  dudes  dream  about  Is  all  that 
you  hear  aoout  It  and  more.  Why"'  Well,  for 
one  thing,  country  air  Isn't  always  being 
polluted  and  loaded  down  with  fCM-elgn 
matter  as  is  city  air  And,  too,  coujitry  air 
Is  always  being  cleaned  and  refreshed  by 
nature. 

Researchers  tell  us  that  trees,  shrubs,  and 
grass — all  green  vegetation — operate  like  a 
giant  vacuum  cleaner,  taking  In  carbon  di- 
oxide and  giving  forth  pure  oxygen.  At 
least  a  dozen  good-sized  trees,  we  under- 
stand are  needed  to  clean  up  after  a  single 
automobile. 

How  many  "air  cleaners"  will  you  plant 
in    1960    fcr   future   generations? 

I  would  like  to  add  that  this  material 
was  prepared  by  a  college  student  from 
Nebraska  who  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  my  office  as  part  of  a  Colgate  Univer- 
sity povei-nment  study  program.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Ri.stau  of  Omaha  is  one  of  a 
dozen  Colgate  students  who  are  spend- 
ing 4  months  in  Washington.  DC,  and 
learning  f.rsthand  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment functions. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20,  1960,  Mr.  Fulbright, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, on  April  22.  1960,  reported  favor- 
ably, with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (S, 
3058)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1286)  thereon. 


P.R.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
'For   nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  o*  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  21,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  res- 
olution: 

On  April  20,  1960; 
S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint    resolution    relating    to 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

On  April  22,  1960: 
S.  594    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llonle  Tar- 
plnlan;  and 

S.  1241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slrvart 
Kcisablan. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
inations of  Myrtle  H.  Davis,  to  be  post- 
master at  Mexican  Hat.  Utah,  Byron  B. 
Borgman  to  be  postmaster  at  Conklin. 
Mich  Paul  W  Haller,  to  be  postmaster 
at  Moorestown,  N.J.,  and  Ramon  Al- 
varez,   to    be    postmaster    at    Pajardo, 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSl 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative.'-,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  8601 '  to  enforce  con- 
stitutionE.l  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, ar.d  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  IvIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  recess,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unanunous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, i'.  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unan:mous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  t(Xlay. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Pttlwioht,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  Flood  Control 
and  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  the  business  today  will  be  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
appropriation  bill.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
membership  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
on  that  measure. 

Mr  President.  I  sugeest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EX- 
CELLENCY CHARLES  DE  GAULLE. 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  In 
view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  Senate  will  meet 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  Members  of  the  House, 
in  a  joint  meeting,  to  hear  General  de 
Gaulle  at  12:30  o'clock.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  m  reces.s 
to  attend  this  function,  and  resume  its 
discussions  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12  o'clock 
and  14  minutes  p.m..  the  Senate,  pre- 
ceded by  its  Secretary  Felton  M.  John- 
ston), the  Sergeant  at  Arms  'Joseph  C. 
Duke  I .  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  proceeded  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Reprei^entatives  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  joint  meeting 
to  hear  the  address  to  be  jileUvered  by 
His  Elxcellency.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  see 
House  proceedmgs  of  today  i 

At  1  0  clock  and  4  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order   by   the   President   pro   tempore. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The   following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Bintlng  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment . 

HR  10550  An  act  to  extend  the  Ixport 
Control  Act  of  1949  for  2  additional  yean 
(Rept,  No.  1287)  . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  oaJce  and  ClvU  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2575.  A  bill  to  provide  a  health  bene- 
fits program  for  certain  retired  employe«B  oX 
the  CtoTemment   (Rept.  No.  1388). 


By  ICr.  CS4AIUC.  from  th«  Ootnmltte«  on 

Poat  OfBc«  and  ClvU  S«nrlo«,  with  amend- 
mectR 

H.R.|a41  An  act  to  amend  certain  pru- 
vlBlonj  of  th«  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
relRtlnf  to  the  reemplo3rment  nf  former 
Members  of  Con(jree«  (Rept.  No    128«> 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without   amendment 

8  J  nee  ISfl  Joint  resolution  authorlzUiK 
the  Arahitect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  cer- 
tain teaiporary  and  permanent  coiuitructh  n 
work,  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  In  c  )unec;',un 
with  tUe  erection  of  a  building  on  pr.viiteiy 
owned  property  adjacent  thereto  (Rept  No 
120n,  .  und 

H  R  10045  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
t.'ie  enforcement  of  thi-  customji  and  immi- 
gration laws.  '  to  Increase  the  am  uints  au- 
thorised to  be  expended   (Kept    N)    liitli. 

By  MJ-  BIBL,E.  from  tho  Commi'iee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  witliout  amendnient 

H  R.  11415.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desl^- 
r,ailon  of  a  portion  of  the  D.strlct  of  Co- 
limibia  aa  the  "Plaza  of  the  Ame.-lcas"  (Rept. 
No.   1292,  . 


pendltureB.  I  submit  a  report  on  Pi'deral 
stockpile  Inventories  aa  of  February  IBflO. 
and  aak  unanimous  conarnt  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  mo 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  8tatem<"nt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rktord.  a.s  follows; 

FeDEKAI,     SrOCKriL*    IjvVSNT^SICT.    PxaBtTART 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  CONfMITTKE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FED- 
ERAL    STOCKPILE     INVENTORIES 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr  President. 

as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Cummittt-e  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 


INTRODtJC-rtOW 

Thus  la  the  third  Ui  a  series  of  montlily 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventnries 
under  the  Depnrtment  of  Afrrlcxilture.  O^n- 
oral  ."^rvire*  Almlnmtratlon,  and  the  Otli.'e 
(,f  Civil  and  Dof^nso  Mobllliiatlon  It  U  fur 
the  month  if  PV>  ruary  laen 

The  report  1.^  r(.;;ipUe<t  from  flBilu.  dn'a 
ou  quaotii.tii  «■  d  .  ust  vulue  uf  '  <jiiim<>«J.Liei 
In  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noneesentlal 
Federal  E:xpendUures  by  the  agencies  In- 
volved. 

The  three  aj^enclee  reported  that  na  of  Feb- 
ru.iry  1.  I960,  the  coet  value  of  matTWiig  in 
their  stockpile  InTentortea  totaled  115  821.- 
24«,fKyi  and  aj»  of  P.-bruarv  29  I960,  they  to- 
taled %\S  6.'i8  231  lj<"i  a  net  decrease  of  *l8.'i,- 
: ')  000  r''ll"<;,ni  HrqulJlUun*.  dmpoeals,  ad- 
J  .,s'iue;.t.s.  f':  .  dur'.i.g  the  m(  nth. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  nf  com- 
modities and  m-trerlal.s  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1.  2,  and  3  but  the  cost  value  figure* 
are  summarized  by  agency  and  prugrajn  as 
follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventori4* 
pa  tbaannd^ 


Aaeocy  and  program 


Pepftrtm  >nt  of  Agriculture: 
Price  support  program: 

Agrirultural  comnuxUtlsa 

Exchange  conimo<Jltles  -strategic  and  crlUcal  materials. 


T'ltal.  pr1i-8  ripport  program. 
I  Werwe  Production  Act  prograjn... 


I  j!^1,  Department  of  Agrlcultm^..  

Genera!  ffa  vices  Administration:  Strategic  snd  crttkai  mat«rtalB: 
V^ftoriHl  stockpile. 

Keder-Ai  *•  vnlitiea  Corpormtioo,  tin  liiTentorT 

Ivf,'-i;,-  ['■•..!  :,-tiori  K^t  propriin . 

■^'ipilf '-"ppt  J  »ti>'**pil<'  

Suj  plementaJ  stocKpile  laventory  in  traosiS..? 

Tittil.  General  .^ervtpps  AdmtnfstraUoB 

Oiri  -.:•  of  Civil  and  Uefense  Mobilization:  Civil  defen« 


Ordtid  total. 


nai' 


Betlnatac 

of  moDth, 
Feb.  1.  10«O 


17. 178,  MB 
118.  aSB 


7,aB4.M7 
S 


7.aM,aco 


ikXn.3u 

a.ii9 

1.447.888 
6M,aM 


8,aMk(l05 
171. 9M 


IS.  821.248 


£nd  nl 

month. 

Feb.  29.  1000 


S8.9M.14A 
7»,J44 


7.OM,«0O 
3 


7.0MC< 


^103,  cn 

tt.SlS 

i,44«.  .'yr? 

803.757 

80.  VJt 

171.810 


15.838.231 


V^f  rhnnn. 

it<4;iLsni    11% 

•dju'-uneots. 


-tlO^MI 
-88.884 


a\afv 


-aM.SS7 


-7. 


-J-I.7J1 

-tm 

,M8 


■¥u,m 


-1R3,0I» 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  open- 
ing l:.-/ientorics  at  the  beglnnliii^  of  the 
month  In  quantity  and  cost,  tran.'iafnions 
during  the  month,  and  the  cl'^ielnK  Inven- 
tories at  the  end  of  the  month.  Each  In- 
ventory is  shown  by  commodity  except  the 
national  stockpile,  for  which  commodity  de- 
tailed i£  clafi«Uled. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanat!  m  are 
set  forth  In  notes  accompanying  the  respec- 
tive taUles.  Statutory  authority  and  pro- 
gram descrlptlonB  are  shown  In  the  appendix 
to  the  report. 

The  laventorlea  covered  by  the  report  are 
tabulated  In  detail  aa  follows: 

Table  1:  A^cultural  price  support  pro- 
gram Inrentorlea  under  Commodity  Credit 
Oorporatlon.  Department  of  A^culture,  Fel>- 


ruary  19«0:  Including  agricultural  ct^mmodl- 
ties.  strategic  and  cntlcal  matCTlals  acquired 
by  t'XchaxiKe  ur  barter,  aiid  special  acxjUlsl- 
t.    :..   under   the   De.'eUiC   Productlun   Ait 

Table  2.  Sirate^Mc  and  critical  materlaJs 
Inventories  under  Oen^ral  8"rvlre«  Admin- 
istration, FW^ruary  19f;o  rnrMifil:.^:  mat/rlals 
In  the  natlor:al  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation  tin  liiventnry.  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental 
.stocJLpile  (  f  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  biuaer  of  »tp-lcu.tarai  conimi<lltles.  etc., 
and  Inventory  In  transit  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table  3:  Civil  defenee  stockpile  Inventory 
under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defen.se  Mobili- 
zation. February  1000. 
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T.M'I.K  1  A(mrultur  il  pnrf  .tupp.i,'  fi'Vowi  incrnforiV*  h>i<lr}  (',<■  vio'iit'  (\r,l,t  f^i^'po'titutfi  Ihpn  imrtif  nf  Afr'^inilluri .  frhruiu'i 
Jtt6(^:  lnrl\i(i\nq  ntinriiHurnl  rnrr.nu'ilyltn  ffrnl'^p  (\>,,i  r-ilir,i!  tri)ti',nlA  nrri,rf,i  >,y  rTrhiinor  or  hfjrfet.  nnii  fprnnl  n'-f;«M'i»l"ft'()N«  \tmirr 
the  l>rffn)>f  i'Ttuiu.iion  Ail 

KXPLAMATOMT    win  1  i 


1  he  r>etM»rlnieiil  of  Airln.  ileiit  of  the  (M>!iiitm«  a«  follows; 

rrofniiii  uikI  (ximmedliy    :      -    .      n>iiini  <iiiy  in  the  tarn  m  wkieh  it  eiixui  when 
rtlMmed  support  aiiil  in  Mimu  uuuuui*  >ii  *  Uum  lu  whiuli  lUr  sup{Hiru<l  oowuuMlily 

tiii<li<r  Ihr  sppropi  I'll'' "t'tiutory  iittielaiwiilWmttniMi  M  "BMSte,"  "|)«sl(tial(«1  nMiiimtlr," 
■■Dlher  iioiiLNUiG.  '  and   "KitiiaQjia" 
I  till  <i!  Bintnim'    1  hi-  ikp|>l|K»t>lr  utin  iianl  in  the  .iccountkiK  ri<<<ir<U  ui.  .  .>  ;.>■.  u^  of 

the  CorpiiTillotl 

Inveniory.  Im>ii  r\iiini  el  tntmih;  Qoaiitlty:  In  number  6(  ontta.    Coat  valne:  AH 
,i\yiintnrln«  tn  rtenrli-l  In  the  aeeounts  at  east,    "Ooet  value"  Is  comprHwd  of  the 

Itiitlii!  <-<»t  of  the  poiniMiHiiiy  |iIi)k  ^loraifr,  ImiOlnK.  tmn»p>irtntl<in.  aii'l  MecMMorlat 
r»|H  iis.v»  ifci'l  Of  I  ■  "ii' 'late  of  repertlM     The  inltui  c<os»  of  invsntortei 

..1  by  ilvliv.i  ,  !■  ^vurluc  luaus  Is  th«  unpaid  liiklttuue  of  Um  ootas  plus 


Bi'(julr»>l 
^^orl^>:^  i»" 


<y  il« 
d  ot 


her 


.i..'«il.  utiy  iv)ultl<"<  due  or  piilil  lo  |ifo.l(ioi'ni  on  warrw 


houM"-!'liM*<l  eolliileral  ii'V  Tui'lle  l^w  *«4.h,\\,  and  lieelnnliui  with  IttW  crop  irt>.)ue- 
limi,  the  Ciir^MirNtliiii  will  not  make  e()iiUy  |«t>iiii'Mt^  t<>  iiorri<weri«  en  uiir«*<le«'iiied 


iirU'e-iu|>t><irt  ItMii  oillsltTal.  title  to  which  ilne<iutr««  on  or  a/V-r  iiiittiirlty  of  the  hmnii), 

nnd  the  net  raliw  oi  nny  qtuuiiitf  er  ((tuUlty  dllTereaeas  determtited  ii|Min  (Mlvery  at: 

Amouatsnatd  to  tandliif  a<eiictM  part  let  im  tint  m  the  hmn 


(«rt>i-«iiiri-l  collfleral 


iirokrr  .III  u»  crop  \v,^n  prior  lo  IBM  were  reeorded  M  a  pari  of  tnroutory  enai 
AdjuntiiH-nts    ^V'an>hoii.<e  srttlemetita.  •letaMWM,  and  Haiulem  (net):  Wareh<Hi<«e 


Mttteroriitr  in<  lu-lr  Utr  riK  •iiiIiti>ii<-m  la  <)«^tUy  HMVor  TihM  r>lir— >srt  I>t  the 
net  •(  oviflellTn  ifo.  tirrniMiniii.  urxltvdaiivJrtaa,  aad  alaoauaU  arMnt  (Htm  move- 
ment of  (■'wntncKlUJes.  Kzriiuntes  re|>renem  the  net  e^imse  In  quiintlty  and/nr  value 
lor  iDventorMs  eirhaneed  or  In  prrK-rtM  o(  eiehance.  On  comiit^lMl  exrhartewi,  titc 
rhanse  in  valt><'  r  ■|ir<<*ruu  •lilTorenllal.i  due  to  jiN-Htlon.  (luality.  and  q<untlty  Un- 
prortw^ed  coniinolitMe  renuivi-d  fruru  mventury  lor  conventou  or  proocMtng  (on  a 


oontraetual  or  he  haill  and  eiduitlni  oonditlmat  Miesi  are  Ineludtd  IB* 
inventory  rrocMMd  conUBOdltlw  acxiulrtd  im  a  result  of  thiK  eoa?«riioB  I 
■re  Inrhiifi  n.  nn  ^^\^\\\<^n  lo  inventory 

Ar.1  ii«m  .n«  ^»  rrlUeted  In  uwiuiilinf  tvonnls  and  reports;  and  Inrlutles  com. 
n',ixiiii.v«  ur-iuin'i  hy  delivery  of  eolluiiTHl  iMH-urlna  loann.  cominoditliw  purehaeed 
uiidHT  Utuu  oI  puruMM  amainentx.  eonmKxtltUvi  purchamHl  directly  from  pruduMrt 
or  iirui^««soras  an  s  (lart  nf  MM  •■l»P"rt  oiinrntlon  hut  not  trader  pnrmise  arreetneniii; 
and  pfonsawd  et>iniii<iilllli«i  ueqiilnvl  hy  ptirihiiiM^x  w  hieh  olTM<t  (<<>n'lltlonal  *h\(*  of 
unnreeMMd  coinnuMlltle.*  fnitn  Inviiitory  Tho  eont  value  of  He(]ul!<ltlon.'i  Is  de,«orllHvi 
under  the  exptanatlnn  of  the  ixvit  vulue  of  Inventory. 

Currylnf  eharues  ivddtvl  to  Investment  f\fler  aequUltlon:  Total  eontu  of  ttoraite, 
bandllnx,  transportatton,  and  other  lUH^vsirlul  etpeni«(v<  IneurriHl  during  the  month. 

UUpoaato;  As  rsBsded  lu  aoouuiutiw  ^•ear•U  and  re|M>rt*  invitntory  traniiaetloiw 
Beni-mlly  are  recorded  on  the  hnsls  of  tnnufer  o(  llilo  l)i«)mltliin  iMnuiitttin'iits  ar« 
not  n-fliitixl  In  the  urcounts.  CtvH  vulue  Rciireituntii  aequlMtlm  value  tiln!"  applicable 
mnnuiit  of  earryliiir  rharnea  The  amount  nf  eo«t  alloeated  to  eonunrHHUf*  remove*! 
from  UivenUiry  b  di't4<rnilnp<l  with  the  vU>w  of  n'lalnln*  In  the  inri"Unry  accounts 
tbe  ct»i  ^^  oommrhllU«>«  remalninc  on  Imnd  The  rwit  nlloratrd  to  eoramixUilas 
retrovc^l  from  prlei'  Hur>i»'*»"t  Invwitory  t»  eeni«rallr  eompoMd  on  the  t>a»hi  of  average 
unit  Owl  oi  the  eouuuodiiy  refteeted  m  the  Inifentofy  aoeeuntt  for  the  applicable  crop 
year  and  ceneral  siorup*  l<K<nii<>n  In  the  ease  of  mmmndltlM  Renerally  stored  mm' 
mtnehxl  le.K..  Ixitk  ert\w  and  inilk  nii<i  the  cn>p  year  Is  dslwrmtiwd  OB  the  first^n, 
f\r^^ut  haate.  In  ilie  ra.'«e  of  commodities  itored  In  Identified  Iota,  the  crop  year  Is  de> 
tennlnetl  hy  lot  Idelitlftentlon. 

Inventory,  end  of  ntonth  (.loMnt;  Inventory  after  tranaaettons  for  tbe  month  have 
been  applied  to  the  Invtmiory  at  the  hednnlni'  ri  the  month. 


•    (In  tho«UMMte] 

Unit  of  measurt 

Inventory  heelnnlnp* 
ot  month.  Feb.  l.s|MO 

Transactions  durlnit  the  mMth 

Inventor 
month,  Pe 

y,  end  of 

Adjustments 

AcqulsiUona 

Carryioc 
chareoa 

added  to 
invest- 
ment 
after 
acqui- 
sition 

Disposals 

lb.  'iv.  lyoo 

Procram  and  commodity 

i« 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

C-oet 
value 

Qnantity 

Cost 

valne 

Price-support  proiTani 
Art  (cultural  a>rimodltle«: 
Basic  cotnmociUee: 
Com --. 

Bushel 

Pound 

Dale 

do      

Pound..- 

...do       

1.  229, 1*13 

m" 

6.(106 
16.  IM 

67,9»4 
3.  MO 
2.788 
5.461 
1.1U1.C34 
2.220 

92. 160, 347 

""i6.'eo7' 

Lias.  368 

tai 

11,SS6 
38.376 

15.887 

3.603 

2.883.447 

Ui 

-76 

-$143 

1,086 

sasitt 

116" 

20,829 

9.0M7 
1       6 

31,338 
1,098 

"ii'oei" 

1,831 

tuo 

38 

(') 

2.608 
133 

4.673 

il2,364 

-1 

30 

2,153 

132 

64 

180 

96 

3 

1C,421 

V 

8,072 

30,363 

6 

995 

8,900 

6,404 

143 

405 

5.yU5 

16.660 

89,661 

$19,041 

1.007 

1.239 

17a  606 

813 

972 

1,664 

2,319 

3,394 

r>4,3uu 

4,794 

1,  222, 861 

$2, 163, 866 

C.ommeal   

Coiu>D.  eiim  lung  staple 

Cotton,  ujiUind 

PeanuU.  farmers'  stock 

64 

8,817 

26,  7n 

70.677 

3,402 

2.382 

4.203 

1.086.206 

60 

15,398 
l,  016,  876 





2,601 
11,678 

Rice   milled      .    

llundredwelsht... 
do 

.—  ---. 

-17 

36.928 

13,647 

1  obecflO 

Whe«t ^    .    .     

round 

Bushel 

Pound 

3.837 

62 

87,391 

2.910 

-931 

-1.720 

2.643,972 

Wheat  floor : 

3 

Totai.  bMic  commodmea- 

—  —  —  —  —  ...  —  — 

6.308.466 

-1.880 

3a  000 

31.461 

3<a248 

6, 107,  779 

Bwrley 

Oraln  sonckum ...    ......    

Uuney..        .     . 

DusbeL 

8S.8S7 

JOB.  MB 

1,664 

16.036 
20.661 
ia,295 

76.033 

707.652 

174 

9.602 

7.aa« 

11.823 

""iofiso" 

3.902 
6,013 

-26 

-8 

'-164' 

+  1 

-33 
-31 

1:97" 
+1 

26 
6 

13.232 

"66,"3W' 

107.638 

2,007 
-1 

27 
9 

7,660 

"'7,"658" 
4,413 
1.264 
-1 

1,109 

b.602 
11 

20(2 
133 

629 

L609 
479 
312 

7,485 

4.322 
22.866 
107,628 

2.019 
144 

2.714 

2.264 

1,432 

41 

4,666 
1,636 

3,681 

4,413 

1.732 

247 

687 

61.378 

261^.468 

1.363 

21,786 

16.339 

113.767 

73,872 

Uuadredweicbt... 
Pound ..«.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

712.790 
144 

Milk  and  buttcrfat: 

Butter 

riieese 

Milk,  dried 

\ftl|r      fliiM 

12,  798 

6,833 
16.429 

Oats 

Bushel 

302 
76 
38 

13.660 

2,870 

26,  496 

ia267 

Rye 

do 

3.014 
28.209 

3,730 

Tunf  oil 

Pound 

5,464 

Total,  deslxuated  nonbeeie  com- 
modities. 

831,896 

-166 

21.  619 

8,091 

aa468 

841,287 

Hundredweight... 

Other  nonbaslc  onmmodittes: 

Beans,  dry,  e<li)ile _.._. 

Cotton-vyil  oil.  crude 

Khiwed 

36 
66.610 

2 

1 

7« 

6.688 

(') 

(') 

3 

--------- 

• 

19 

1 

61 

Buaftel 

+1 

+• 

(») 

1 

-1 
N 
18 

471 

7 
65.616 

19 
6,707 

Linseed  oil _ 

Pound 

do 

-•-.---- 



18 
8,716 

Soybeans 

Btr*el 

IS.  850 

29.432 

-T 

-17 

100 

212 

ii64 

16.879 

24.383 

Total  other  nonha<!lc  eommodltlea. 

36.196 

-12 

213 

607 

6,796 

31.110 

Total  acricubaral  ooiumodtttw 

7,178.646 

-X0B2 

-.__....- 

61.332 

40,  MB 

28^532 

6.990,146 

Exchanice  commoditicB:  •  Straie^c  and 
critical  materials: 
Aliiniliuinn  oxide,  at>raslve,  crude 

'33,987 

1.988 

S.9M 

3.840 

I.  436.  347 

748 

1.000 

184 

198,471 

"  "itiM' 

1,»S« 
10.478 

2,896 
94.877 
J2.051 

3,346 

2.272 
447 

sm 

4W 

8,776 

1.488 

2,660 

»47 

883 

I'im' 

1.XM 

375 

36.396 

•16,784 

6.944 

308 

4.463 
223 

800 

800 

464.263 

333 

247 
51 

«e 

183 

2,817 
663 

36 
-1 

6 
3 

55 
i 

38,450 

s«e 

4.796 
4.040 

1,008.166 

466 

1.000 

277 

LSI,  844 

11.  812 

46.972 

772 

U.  4tl 

06« 

82,266 

36,526 

l.«2 

1588 

do— 

do— 

do 

do._ 

do 

Carat 

1.575 

862 

135 

Antimony,  metal... 

607 

A.slenos,  amostte 



666 

Aslie^oe.  crocidoltte 

RailTlU 

BerylUam  copper  master  aMoy 

891,  Stf 

sas 

^801 
l.>*4 

6,847 





906 
i550 

Borate .— 

Ca<lml«im — 

177 

60.878 

11,812 

2,840 

4K 

ll.«W 

209 

9,  «04 

14,290 

216 
212 

!.M 

36 

415 

9fM 

2.  US 
1,  HI! 
3,002 

84 

US 

350 

do           

_  ^ ,  . 

2 
6 
9 
3 

L097 

1S6 

1.235 

Chrome  ore,  refractory  irrade 

.....do.„ 

do.—.-------- 

do 

do 

Carat     . 

- 



u 

79 
275 

M,14B 

3,962 

2.153 

166 

Chrome  ore.  Tnrkbh.  metaJtmrlcal. 
Chromium  metal     

1.016 

10,478 

Z140 

22.215 
9,816 
1,758 

743 

304 

Colemanite.  Tut k toll  boron  minerals. 

--- 
43 

li.365 

14.747 

Pound 

do. 

Ferrochrome,  high  carbon 

Kerroohrome.  low  carbon 

7.836 
143 

Ferromaneaf>ese 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CVI 641 

do 

^ 

f 
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T\BLi;   1. Agrir-i'Vc''Tl  price  support  program  imi  f  'ti'fu .":  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,   Department  of  Agriculture,   February 

19ftO:   Inrbflitt.i  ihrirullural  commmiittes,  strat.;ji.:  and  critical  materialt  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter,  and  special  acqutnttons  under 

the  />f"V'!.v  I''-i'lu<-U'>n  Act — Continued 

fin  tbousands] 




Unit  'A  wfoenre 

Invfin.Ty, 

besinning 

Transactions  during  tbe  month 

Inventor] 

r.  end  at 

•f  nuailh.  Feb.  1,  1960 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Carrying 

ch.vges 
added  to 
invest- 
ment 
after 
aroui- 
sit  on 

Dispoaaii 

nootb.  Feb.  39,  1900 

Program  and  commodity 

i^iLiiuity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
ralue 

Quantity 

Co* 

Taint 

Price-support  propram — Continued 
Eichauge  Cominoditie^:  -  Strategic  and 
cntiftil  jr., ifonals— Continued 

Fluorsp.ir,  Ki.l  eraile     

Fluorspiif.  rneianuTEical  grado 

Pound. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

do 

...do 

"38,922 

65.067 

60.696 

49.852 

162,520 

30,760 

525 

60 

82 

97 

2^411 

2,880 

5,444 

1,500 

35,538 

$713 

931 

5,913 

2,060 

3,332 

1,455 

911 

1.016 

1.270 

618 

2.328 

6.546 

5.539 

1,807 

4,061 

14,924 

$270 

$9 

8 

i77 

38.874 
'M.'«i 

$IU 

"4.880 

.4,972 
66.057 
10.047 
49.852 
319,705 
30.760 
44 

$274 

931 

1.023 

Manganese  ore,  chemical  grade 

Manganese  ore,  metallurgical  grade.. 
Manganese  ore,  natural,  battery  grade 
Mica 

"iw.'iw' 

'"'3,022 

1060 
^531 
1.456 

18 

3i 

29 

473 

4B0 
•0 

800 
LOIA 

80 

Palladium.. 

Oiiflrtz  CTvstAls 

7 

113 

1.740 

97 

21.062 

1.250 

4.267 

618 
1.944 
2,837 
4.326 

flilinnn  mrhidA                                           .    . 

4.SM 

376 

45 

6 

-1 

0 

IS 

8,708 
1.630 
6.347 
I.  .WO 
1861 

806 

Tborium  nitrate                              

....do 

3.715 

Tin                                                     

do 

iioo 

4.304 
138 

8.417 

.  ...do 

1.941 

7.in/< 

do 

32.«67 

3.776 

32S 

Total,    exchange    oommoditles— 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 

118,396 

30. 806 

548 

.     .   .- 

60.307 

70.544 

7,204.947 

-2.062 

72.037 

41.497 

346.730 

7,oa8,«n 

Bale 

DciBDse  Production  Art  Invpntory:  Cot- 
ton, American-Egyptian. 

(') 

3 

(•) 

3 

Total  Denartment  of  Agriculture 

7.294.950 

-1052 

72,037 

41.497 

MA.  730 

7.000.693 

-   .    -|                 1 

I  Less  than  500. 

1  See  appendix,  p.  14.  for  notes  relating  to  reporting  of  stratei 
acquired  by  eichange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Table  2. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inven 
the  national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities  Corp, 
pile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  ba 
Corporation  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 

The  Oeneral  Services  .Administration  defines  the  content  of  t 

Program  and  commo<lity:  Identifies  the  program  and  the  m 
and  oils  acquired  under  the  program. 

Unit  of  measure.  The  standard  weight  or  measure  of  mlnera 
oils  determined  to  be  the  stockpile  imit  of  measure. 

Inventory,  beginning  of  month;  Opening  inventory  represent 
material  in  storage  at  the  t>eginning  of  the  accounting  period. 

.Adjustments:  Represents  increases  (+)  or  decreases  (-)  of 
other  than  increases  from  acquisitions  or  decreases  from  dispo 
from  theft,  loss  inciirred  while  in  transit  to  stockpile  location,  rei 
of  container  to  another,  iieneflciaiion  of  a  low-grade  material  t 
the  removal  of  material  for  sampling  and  testing  purposes.    Incre 
of  material  previously  remove<l  for  sampling  and  testing  purpos4 
received  at  storage  locations  Ln  excess  of  quantities  billed  by  tl 
chemical  analysis  of  the  materials  may  cause  an  incTcase  or  decrt 
are  ha.'sed  on  cnemical  and  moisture  content.    Increases  or  decrea 
findings  of  audits  of  inventory  and  accounting  records. 

•  Revised. 

ic  and  critical  materials           ..            _.                         ...              ........ 

N  DTK.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 

ories  under  General  Services  Adminintration,   February   I960:    Including  materialn  in 
ration  tin  inventory,  Defence  Pro<lurtion  Act  purchase  program,  the  fupplemi  ntal  stock- 
ier of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit 

IXPLA.NATORT  NOTES 

le  columns  as  follows:          AcqulsiUons:  For  the  National  Stockpile  and  Defense  Production  Act  aequMttons 
nerals,  metaLs,  fibers,      include  open  market  purchases  at  contract  prices;  lnlradef)artmentHl  transfer"  at  m*rket 

or  appraL<s<Hl  value  at  time  of  tmn^fer.  transportation  U>  rtr<l  |>4>rnianent  storage  localion; 
^.  metals,  fibers,  and      and.  beneflclating  and  prmtjssinB  cost  in  u|>grading  niaieriaU      For  the  wipplementaJ 

stockpile  ac<iuLsiiion'<  include  the  market  value  or  CCC's  acquisition  cost   whiclievef 
quantity  and  cost  of      is  the  lower  at  time  of  truiisfer  from  CVl' 

Disposals   Coyt  of  dLsposal-"  are  i5ilctil;kte<l  at  the  average  unit  prlc^  of  Inventory  »t 
naterial  in  inventory      tlmeof  removal  from  Inventory      For  the  national  stockpile  inventory  distwaab  consist 
aLs.     Decreases  occur      of  sale  of  materials  that  by  their  nature  would  deteriorate  tf  held  In  storace  tor  lengths 
racking  from  one  lyjie      of  time:  and.  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determlne<l  to  be  oljaolele  or  excMS  to  the 
a  higher  grade,  and      nee<ls  of  tlovemment.     For  the  Defense  Pr<Hluctlon  Act  Inventory  dtapoMls  consist 
ises  occur  from  return      of  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  datennlne<l  to  be  obsolete  or  tiutm  to  ttaa  naads  of 
8  and  from  quantities      Government. 

e  contra<'tor.     A  new          Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  Inventory  repreaents  quantity  and  cost  of  material 
we  where  the  weights      in  storage  at  the  end  of  the  accounting  i>erK>d. 
\ea  are  also  made  from 

(In  thousands) 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning  of 
month,  Feb.  1,  1960 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventor) .  end  of 
month.  Feb  29.  I960 

Prognm  and  commodity 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

DlBpoaato 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

National  stockpile,  total  (classified  detail 
omitted) 

S6.  201. 314 

-$2,146 

$1,206 

$6,756 

86, 193, 610 

Long  ton 

Federal  Facilities  Corporation:  Total,  tin.. 

4 

9.519 

4 

716 

2 

1.370 

O 

23 

806 

21,073 

10,466 

136 

39 

20 

1 

9,519 

Short  ton 

Defense  Production  Act: 

Ahiminum       .     . 

710 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

797 

20,837 

11.006 

13« 

39 

20 

1 

360,009 

2,103 

18,168 

994 

52 

28,949 

47,968 

53,765 

75,606 

10,676 

1.394 

178 

6 

2.960 

362. 9.'.9 

Asbestos,  chry sotlle 

Short  dry  ton 

Long  dry  ton 

Short  ton 

2,  103 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type 

18.168 

Beryl 

(') 

11 

1,006 

Bismuth 

Pound 

.■.2 

Cbromlte.  metallurgical  grade 

Short  dry  ton 

Pound 

8 
236 

280 
015 

29,229 

Cobalt 

-3,836 
-3.217 

.  . 

44, T47 

Columblte 

do.... 

Short  ton 

-648 

60,  M8 

Copper 

7.s.eoe 

Cryolite 

do 

10, 679 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

Short  dry  ton 

Short  ton 

-*......*.  • 

1.394 

Graphite,  lubricating 

178 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

> 

• 

t  e^^^^ij^uZ;^^^    A'ortiUt.s  (  r^r^niurn  Un  ^nPenlon>,   I>rfen.^  fVodurttan  Art  j^rciinse  ^grom,  Uu  ^pUmrnial  sio.  k- 

rnrnta7^1lcJ,^Zr^     ^  T"-^"^*^ ,"'  ^'^.  "^  ^iT^^urai  c^nu^Uxes,  He.  <md  xn^eniary  ,n  t^nsxt  from  C^!un^  i>,,vA 
Lorporalion  to  the  suppUmenlal  stockpile — Continued  '  j  .v  » 


[h  thnoB 

■e<4 

„ 

Unit  at  mnacure 

month.  Feb   1.  lyflo 

Tranaactions  during  the  aionth 

Program  and  coinmoditj 

Adjustments 

Di^eaik 

month.  Feb.  29,  1960 

■■4 

Qu8fitit>  1      C«et 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

Quantity 

Coet 
value 

Quantity       Cost 
valiie 

Defense  Production  Act— Contlnue<l 

I>    ' 

Short  ton 

■bert  drytDO 

do.            

PMUtd 

a* 

do 

TiTooaca.. 

Short  (iry  ton 

TWBd 

do._ 

8 

4 
XM8 

8.04 

•4 

146.003 

8 

8 
T78 

OW 

1 

3S 

79.811 

$3,096 

2.634 

164. 3n 

38.878 

131.067 
177 
•47 

1.476 

38 

6.432 

1.038 

M7.641 

32,S,  4J57 

lie' 

109 

3 

4,877 

97' 

$114 

8          83.160 

*             %  .124 
2.  9R1           »».  905 

Mica,  muscovili    ;  loc*     »i.raiiM-<j   liod 
l-tt«r                                 

«.880 

too 

26 

3,305 

-- 

60 

"iriM" 

81.161 

'""7.'4fle 

Mm,  r    r»rr>T-1r  fllTl    

5,  .'^3  1        30,  477 

.N    :.   ; _ 

Pn        ...an 

RiuT  earth  rvsKloa 

Kutile 

Tantalila  .T~r~~~™~I~II~" 

+540' 

+$7 
"+3,'363' 

130.371 

8 

6,086 

8 

778 

1,529 

1 

33 

7flt8t0 

t       126.911 

177 

6.S3 

1,471 

38 

9.734 

1,038 

Mr.  049 

Tin . — „.„.. 

Long  ton 

cMtJit  tOK... ....... 

Pound 

T>t»n''""                    ,       ,  -.  .    .... , 

0) 
(•) 

+8 
+4 

1  ungsten 

^ 





886, 461 

Subtotal.  DP  A  commodities 

1,434.  i.-ie 

-3.733 

14,695 

8,628 

1.436.390 

Machine  to"!«  'nT^rtorr: 

In  storat:'               

Tool 

8  ' 

9.232 
13- 

0) 

621 

1 

— • 

On  lease 

do 

do 

8,  711 

4.466 

20 

On  k>aa 

8 

8»ll)tota.:    !'r\  n,»chiiif  ;.vib   .... 

Stiort  '..,(1    

13,710 

.      !      . 



881 
9,188 

13.197 

Total.  l>eleQjc  in-liutiin   '.'t i 

1.447.866 

-3.783 

14.088 

1.440.V7 

aapptsawntaistoekpll'   ' 

AlnailnnM  oitdf   rii.w»'.   rru<U'     

Antimony,  metn:                       

101 

7 

6 

1.806 

478 

7 

1.1« 

^M8 

17 

1,032 

153 

1.077 

40 

42 

0 

7.010 

445 

1 

1^784 
3.973 
3.499 

36.9(11 
8.853 

14,261 
3.879 

10.  523 

ia967 

163.802 

1379 

8.188 

2.sa 

336 

6,364 

91,80 

26,146 

341 

.'.'.'.['..'.'.. 

- 



Ml 

n  TM 

Ill dkmmia 

Short  dry  toa 

Lodg  dry  ton 

'Riert  iam'"~'.'." 
Powid 

Bauitta.  artai  pada.  iamitea  trpe.... 

-20 
-7 
+7 

1     i1fJ\    -              'J*,     w  -  ■ 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surlnan  trpa 

J, 

476 

7 

1.148 

8.348 

17 
1.032 

K-a 

1.077 

40 

34 

9 

7.010 

446 

I 

242 

192 

36 

17 

1.048 

16 

197 

38 
4.<«6 

488 

82 

2 

It 

80 

63 

8 

1.200 

6 

4.485 

300 

Beryl 

-i 



Blawitk„ 



i  4.  A» 

2,579 

10.287 

11.00 

162, 4M 

4.383 

2.169 

1.571 

190 

6.266 

91,823 

25.146 

341 

231 

62.  810 

CadMlua 

do 

•hart  dry  taa. 

do 

do 



4« 
-1,338 

+3 

"**"***""*■ 

Cbromlte,  chaaleal  frads    



Chromlte,  metHllurgical  grade 

Cbromlte,  refractory  grade 

.j 

Cobalt 

Pound 

CrfiUmanlto 

Long  dry  ton 

Pound . .   

„.. 

-908 
-45 

(') 

Colurabile ..„ 

-•*—.»..* 

Copiier 

Short  too 

Carat 

DtamoDd.  iBdartrlal:  stone!< 

w 

nnorspar.  aeid  vade 

Graphite,  luiturat  Ceyioti,  aniurpbous 

Short  dry  ton 

do 

— 

- 

lodlna' il 

Pound 

913                  231 

191             81,848 

36               3.260 

- 

Lead 

HMTttM 

Short  dry  ton 

do. 

— 

-88 

.- 

Msnganeee,  battery  craAe,  natural 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B 

.Manganese,  metallurg  cal  ff*(  e 

3.200 
1  340 

17 

1.04S 

10 

ir 

88 

4.686 

488 

82 
2 
U 
80 
63 

1.340 

100,497 

3.39« 

686 

384 

6^467 

8.788 

1.099 

2.437 

SS3 

418 

ia690 

do 

+17 
+1 
-3 

" 

100,  513 

3.907 

6M 

Mercury... 

Flask 

::::::: 

z:;::; 

Mica,  muaoovite  block,  strained  and 

Pound . 

better. 
litlca,  muaooTlte  Sla 

do 



Mica,  miisoovite  splittings    

do 

t  4^r 

PallatMom                         ^ 

Troy  oanoa 

Pound 

+31 

K  790 

Qiiarta  crrstalt , 

Rare  earths. 

!   (fi^ 

Short  dry  ton. 

Troy  oanoa 

Pound 

2.427 
881 

Kiithanlum 

Belenluin 

-»" 

■Hi 
+1 

— 

419 

Silicon  carbide,  erude i^ 

Short  ton 

10  f)'J^ 

Tiintihte     ..                    .    f 

Pound   

+8 

Thorium  Bltrala- 

..  ..do 

6 
i«6 

306 

8.808 

21,879 
15,627 
75.323 

.  .. 

Tltanlum_ 

Short  ton 

Potmd 

Tungsten .-». 

15  627 

Jtlnc ■. 

Short  too...: 

+1 

7i.ZM 

Total,  supplemental  stodtptle 

009,306 

-2.639 

888.767 

Short  tMi 

Long  dry  ton 

Suptilemental  stockftile  tnrentcry  In  transit:' 

Anumony,  metal 

Bauilu 









1 

398 

P) 
84 

1 

6 

2.  !49 

.362 
6,801 
1.844 

113 

979 

278 

•><   1 49 





1 

398 

0) 

84 

I 

8 

2.149 

11 

5 

1 

19 
28 

m 

362 

5,  HOI 

BM^iliani  copper  master  alkrr 

" 



1,344 

PwMd    





— 

113 

Oknataai  neM 

Short  toa „ 

979 

Long  dry  ton 

Carat 

275 

Diamonds 

24. 149 

terror If'^'n**    '  u"^'  ^  ir^-'V 

11    ■          3,  ftWJ 
6  :         2,)5i 

1            le: 

3  962 

FpTTOChrnrrv    ui\j>  rut  [•on 

Ao. 



, , ,  ,1 , , 

2,183 

Ferrouimi.:    :i.-*-                    ....  . 

da. 

Short  dry  ton..    . 
(Thort  tan      

187 

Fluorspar,  nc.  1  cjui«; 



IS 
25 

409 

•0 

718 
4.W9 

800 
l.OU 

- — 

718 

uad....: 





<.<«»<) 

Mtaa..    "..".."" 

Troy  cainoe. ........ 

H«i 

Paltodtem 

■  ■ ■■    1  ■■■  I    ■ 

»»  a.***  —  ** 

■  ■             »-r«-M 

.*.*»..••>.•- 

i.oie 

See  f  otnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Corporation  to  the  supplemental  stockpile— (  >  :i'a!.  i-  i 


[In  thousandsl 


Invento  ry.  *nd  of 

month.  Feb.  28.  1960 


Supplemental  stockpile  Inventory  in  trans- 
it—Continued 

Selenium   

Silicon  carbide,  crude 

Tborium  nitrate 

Tin 

Zinc - 

Total,    sapplemental    stockpile    in- 
ventory in  transit. 

Total,  Oeneral  Services  Admlnlstrap 
tion — 


'ap^t^^;  P    14.  for  notes  r.UanR  to  reporting  or  strategic  and 
ic<iuired  by  eich.uige  or  harter  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Table  3.— Civil  defense  stockpile  inventor  i 


I  Less  than  Sno 
'  ^ee    .  , 
teriais  acjuired  by 


0   the  columns 


The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobiUistion  defines  the  content 

"p5S^  and  oommodlty:  Composite  ftroups  of  many  dilTerent  lt*ms 
uSt^measure;  Shown  only  for  engineering  supply  umts  and  '•— 
nlU;  not  tea.'iihle  by  other  composite  irroups  .„M««-rf™J 

Inventorv  Quantity    Shown  only  for  two  items,  namely,  engtaearins 
and  civ.    defeni.  emergency  hospital  functional  units.     It  Ls  not  feasi  )le 
^nt Itv  a^oTthe  other  commodity  groups  because  they  are  oonjposite 
ofTany  difl««t  Rems.    To  report  quantities,  it  would  be  necessary 

^Tn'^'"en'torV'*^v!^."'The  dollar  value  figures  on  commodities  in 
^tof  kt.  le   nventnry  reflect  essentially  the  actual  costs  of  the  commodit 
St  V,n  '°  eluo^  or  storage  costs  ^e  included.    However   these  statements 
K  qua^ifi'e.    by  the  fact  thTt  the  total  inventory  Includes  «ovemmen 
Brtv  item.  value.i  at  over  $2  million  (a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  th« 
^«  Inquired  by  Office  of  CivU  and  Defense  Mobilization  at  little  or  li 


th! 


Commodity 


Unit  of  measure 


Engineering  stockpile  (engine  generators, 
pumps,  chlonnators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and 
fittings).  ^  .... 

Medical  bulk  stocks  and  associated  items 
at  OCDM  locations. 

Medical  bulk  stocks  at  manufacture  loca- 
tions. 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment- 

Radiological  equipment — 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospital  func- 
tional units. 

Replenishment  units  for  hospitals --- 


10-mile  units. 


Total,  civil  defense  stockpile. 


Qaai  tity 


('I 


Each 


NOT«.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


critical  ma- 


under the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  February  1960 
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hosp^al  functional 

supply  units 

to  furnish 

groups 

to  list  several 


civil  defense 
I DS.    No  trans- 
should 
excess  prop- 
total),  which 
cost.    These 


materials  are  received  into  the  Inventory  on  one  of  three  value  h«.y  '»•'""''"'«- 
Sr  or  MenUcal  to  items  purcha.-*d  in  ihr  or*n  market  lor  stockpile  ['"fl-^es  are 
^pted  at  the  average  unit  cost  for  similar  Items  purchased;  ^^e  remaining  tern,  art* 
accented  at  a  current  Fair  value.  If  such  has  twn  determined,  or  at  the  original  acqulsl- 
?^  c^t  to  the  Federal  OoverAment.  if  a  current  fair  value  has  not  Ix^n  determlnfd^ 
Adjustments:  Represents  Inventory  pricing  adjustments  resulting  '">'«';*«':"'»■ 
Uon  of  fixed  average  unit  prices,  transfers  of  commodlUea  from  one  composite  group 

'^A^UUio.^r  MaS^pK'n  Inventory  during  the  month,  '"o'udlng  return  to 
InvMftory  of  Items  previously  released  from  Inventory  lor  reworkmg.  etc.  Value 
stated  in  terms  of  actual  costs  of  the  commo-lities.  i„„i.mi„,  i...m« 

Disposals  Materials  removed  from  inventory  during  the  month.  Including  \wma 
relea^om  Inventory  for  reworking,  etc.    Value  stated  In  terms  of  a^i-I^f «■."«' t""^^ 

tavOTtory  at  end  of  month:  Closing  Inventory  after  transacttons  lor  the  month 
have  been  applied  to  the  Inventory  at  the  l>eginnlng  of  the  montn. 


II } 


[In  thousands] 


Inventory,  beginning  of 
monjth,  Feb.  1,  1960 


Cost 
value 


$6,210 

104,014 

4.497 

1,193 

6,2S1 

38,506 

10,621 


Transactions  during  the  month 


Adjustments 


Quantity 


Cost 
value 


«-l-$415 


-1.006 


Acquisitions 


Quantity 


Cost 
value 


1287 


171.291 


+1.006 


+416 


100 


DispoMla 


Inventory,  end  of 
month,  Feb.  29,  1960 


Quantity 


Cost 
value 


447 


•  no 


0) 
<2M 


Quantity 


0) 


Cost 
value 


304 


I6.62S 

103. 2SS 

4.497 

1,193 

6,lia 

S8.S06 

11.627 


171.850 


I  Lees  than  .VW.  ,     ^, 

»  Adjustment  necessitated  by  price  reevaluatlons. 
» Inventory  writeoff  (certificate  of  destruction). 

.APPENDIX 

V  S    Department  of  Agriculture — Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

The  Price  Support  Program 
Price-support  operations  are  earned  out 
under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15 
use  7141.  in  conformity  with  the  Agrl- 
cuitural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421).  the 
A^lcul'.ural  Act  of  1954  (7  US.C.  1741), 
which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
ld54,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U  S  C. 
1442  1.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to   certain  types  of  tobacco,  In  con- 


*  Granted  to  States  and  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
Note.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


formlty  with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945,  as 
amended  (7  USC  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  price  support  Is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, whent.  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  com  authorized  by  that  act.  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oatB,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  F^lce  support  for  wool 
and  muhair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 


Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1962.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities 
Is  discretionary  except  that  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is 
supported,  the  price  of  the  other  must  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  cause  them  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  on  the  market.  This  program 
may  also  Include  operations  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposition 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  In 
excess  of  permissible  price-support  levels. 
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Price  Bupptort  i»  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchaae*.  and 
other  operations,  and.  in  the  ca-se  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  Incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings  The  producer's  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpo- 
ration looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mort- 
gaged collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan. 
Purchaae  agreements  generally  are  available 
during  the  ^ame  period  that  loans  are  avail- 
able By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a 
producer  receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the 
Corporation  any  quantity  of  the  commodity 
which  he  may  elect  within  the  maximum 
sjieclfied  In  the  agreement 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures Is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price -support  loans  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions 'under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dlspjosltlons  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Ite  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
a02.  407.  and  418  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly tbe  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Asslstanoe  Act  of  1954  (7  VSC.  1691). 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958,  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour 
and  the  act  of  September  21  1959  with  re- 
gard to  sales  of  Uveetock  feed  In  emergency 
areas. 

E>efense  Prtxluctlon  Act  Program 
The  programs  authorized  by  and  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Defense  Production  Act  are 
administered  and  operated  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp>oratlon. 

All  present  and  past  programs  Involve  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  thereof.  Commod- 
ities acquired  are  entered  In  and  maintained 
through  the  Inventory  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration. As  the  commodities  are  disposed 
of.  the  realized  gains  or  losses  are  recorded 
by  CCC  as  a  receivable  against  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcul'.ure.  AdminLstratlve  expenses  of 
the  Corporation  are  reco.'-ded  in  this  receiv- 
able; and  Interest  is  computed  monthly  on 
the  total  amount  of  CCC  s  investment  at  the 
same  rate  per  annum  as  that  paid  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  its  borrowings  from  the  Treasury. 
The  net  total  of  realised  gain.';  and  losses, 
COC's  admlni.stratlve  expenses,  and  CCC's  In- 
terest exp>en.';e  represented  a  payable  Item 
under  the  revolving  fund 

The  recording  of  realized  gains  or  losses 
represents  a  cash  basis,  inasmuch  as  the 
amounts  recorded  represent  the  net  results  of 
actual  dispositions.  Values  of  Inventories  on 
hand  at  reporting  date  are  not  Included  In 
these  fund  accounts  and  therefore  allowances 
for  losses  are  not  Included  Administrative 
and  Interest  expenses  are  accounted  for  on  an 
accrual  basis.     All  values  are  at  cost. 

When  a  program  Is  completed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  secures  funds  by  Issu- 
ing Interest-bearing  notes  to  the  Treasury 
and  reimburses  CCC.  Interest  on  the  notes 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  Is  accrued  monthly, 
compounded  semiannually,  as  an  accrued 
liability  of  the  revolving  fund. 
Generol  Services  Admintitration — Strategic 
and  crxtical  materials  stockpiling  and 
related  programs 

1.  National  Stockpile 
The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  98-98hi  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 


sUx-kplle  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
GSA  is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  providing 
for  their  storage,  security,  and  maintenance 
These  functions  are  i>erfurmed  ir.  accordance 
with  directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The 
act  also  jjTOvldes  for  the  transfer  from  other 
Government  agencies  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet 
the  stockpile  objectives  established  by  OSDM 
In  addition.  GSA  Is  responsible  for  di.sposiii^ 
of  those  strategic  and  critical  materials  which 
OCDM  determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for 
stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V-7.  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  publi.'hed 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  December  19. 
1959  (24  PJl.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order 
relate  also  .to  Defense  Production  Act  in- 
ventories. 

2.  Tin  Received  From  Federal  Facilities 
Corixjratlon 

Public  Law  608,  84th  Congress  (50  U.S.C. 
98  note),  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City, 
Tex,,  from  June  30,  1956,  until  January  31. 
1957.  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  by  rea- 
son of  such  extension  should  be  transferred 
to  GSA. 

3    Defense   Production    Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  F*roduc- 
tlon  Act  of  1»50  (50  USC  App  2093^  and 
■xecutlve  Order  10480.  as  amended,  GSA  is 
authorized  to  make  purchases  of  or  cx^'mmit- 
menU  to-  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
sale. In  order  to  expand  productive  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purch.i&eE  or 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  programs  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization. 

4.  Supplemental  Stockpile 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OCDM  (32A  C  JR  ,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-«l 
OSA  Is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  in  the  supple- 
mental stockpile.  Section  206  of  the  Agri'-ul- 
tural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C  1856)  provides 
that  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab- 
lished by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the 
materials  which  have  been  or  may  be  so 
acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under  the 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Domestic  Tungsten.  Asbestos.  Fluorspar  and 
Columbium-Tajitalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195)  . 
which  terminated  December  31,  1958,  have 
been  tran.sf erred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 
Oj^cc  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobihzatwn— 
Civil  defense  stockpile  program 
This  stockpiling  program,  under  authoriza- 
tion of  Public  L.aw  920,  81st  Congress,  section 
201(h).  Is  designed  Ui  provide  some  of  the 
most  easenilal  medical  and  engineering  sup- 
plies for  emergency  u.se  In  e\ent  of  enemy 
attack.  Materials  and  equipment  not  nor- 
mally available  or  not  present  In  the  quan- 
tities needed  to  cope  with  such  conditions  are 
stockpiled  at  strategic  locations      The  Office 


of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization's  stockpile 
procured  to  date  including  medical  supplies. 
emergency  engineering  equipment  and  ra- 
diological Instriimer.ts  is  ."Stored  and  main- 
tained in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system 
consisting  of  medical  and  general  storage 
facilities. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  RELATING  TO  THE  REPORT- 
ING or  STR^TFCIC  AND  CRITICAL  MAT131IALS  AC- 
QUIRED   BY     EXCHANGE    OR    BARTXR    OF    ACRICrT.- 

TtTtAL  c   mmod:tu>s 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  price-sup- 
port Inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance .^ct  of  1954  (Public  Law  480!  and  other 
basic  legislation  including  the  CCC  Charter 
Act,  as  amended.  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 
ar.d  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 

Except  for  small  amount.'^  which  may  go  to 
the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  acquired  by  Conrunodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  barter  program  are 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Com.mod- 
Ity  Credit  Corporation  for  materials  so  trans- 
ferred from  the  price-support  Inventory. 

The  General  Services  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  res!X)nslble  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  Is  placed  In 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may  ap- 
pear in  three  inventories,  reflecting  the 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1  The  Dej>artment  of  Agriculture  reports 
tho-^e  to  wliich  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration still  ha£  title,  prior  to  transfer  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

2  The  General  Services  Administration  re- 
ports those  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  exchange 
Inventory  in  two  parts: 

A  Materials  for  which  title  is  "in  transit" 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
supplemental  sUKkpile. 

B.  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 


Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Visqinia 
Tlie  cost  value  of  materials  in  nine  Fed- 
eral stockpile  inventories  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  on  February  29.  1960, 
V'taled  $15,638,231  000  February  activity  in 
the-se  Et-oclcplles  resulted  In  a  net  reduction 
of  $183,015,000. 

The  net  change  In  these  stockpile  inven- 
tories reflects  acquisitions,  dlsix)sals,  and 
adjustments.  The  February  activity  and  the 
end-of-the-month  toUals  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

[In  thousands] 


Inventories  by  asenry  and 
program 


Ixpartmentof  A(!TicuUure:  Price 
support  program: 

1.  Agrlculttiral  commodities. 

2.  Exchanpc.    slrateplc    and 

critical  materials 


TotAl.    price    support 

program 

3.  Defense    I'roducUMi    Act 
program 


Total.  l>partment  of 

Agriculture 


Cost  value.  February 

lueo 


Net 

change 
during 
moDtb 


ToUl, 
end  of 
month 


-23.\257   I   r.  OK*.  903 
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[In  tbooaaDilaj 


Cost  value,  February 
1960 


Infentortn  by  •wnfT  ■«<5 
program 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  ConuiUtt«e  on  Po«t  Office  and  ClrU 
Service ; 

One  huodred  and  aeven  post<n«ster  noml- 
natlona. 


Nft  I  Total. 

change  i  end  af 

flurinif  I  month 
month 


O^Tienl  Service  A'lministrfttlon 
btraW'Kic  iii'l  CTit;ctil  m  ilenate: 
4    N  dtionai  stock  pile     

5.  Federi!  Facihties  ("nrpora- 

lion,  tin  mv^ntory 

6.  Defense    Production    Act 

proenMD 

7.  PuppieicentiU  st.x-kpile 

8.  Sopplempntilrtork-.'iletn- 

Teniory  in  tnuiSit     


-r.  iM 


TotAl,    Oeneraj    Serv- 
■.oes  A.dau.ii.-tr:vtion_ 
Off^.t*  of  C;vil  and   t>e>i.?e  Mo- 
bill  cation 
w.  Civil  defense  stockpile 


Grand  total 


+1.721 

-2.539 

+60,196 


«6,133.''il9 

9.519 

1, 449.  587 

cs*  :c7 

80.196 


+  51.683      S.40C.  "POS 


+560 


-183,015 


171,880 


15.638,231 


These  &g\ire«  are  from  reporU  certified  by 
the  agencies  Involved  aa  compiled  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  cX  Nonesseii- 
tlal  Federal  Expenditures. 

urcmxASES  akd  dbcmi-\ses 

Ma^or  net  decreases  in  cost  value  during 
the  month  were  reported  as  follows-  »153 
million  In  cotton:  »39  million  in  wheat;  and 
%Q  miUlon  in  the  national  stockpile. 

These  decreases  were  partially  offset  by 
major  net  Increaaes  Including:  $0  million 
m  manganese  and  manganese  ores;  $6  million 
in  aluminum  and  aluminum  ores;  and  »5 
million  in  grain  sorghum. 

AGRictrLirnuL  coMMinmES 

Of  23  agrlcu'.tural  commodities  In  Com- 
modity Credit  s  $7  1  blll;..n  price  support 
Inventory  on  February  29.  1950,  those  leading 
In  cost  value  Include 

Wheat,  with  11  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2.8  blllicn; 

Corn,  with  1,2  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2.3  billion:  and 

Cotton,  witii  more  than  5  8  million  bales 
at  a  cost  of  Si  billion. 

STRATEGIC     A>rD    CBXTiCKL    iAKTEM.KlS 

Strategic  and  criUcal  materials  are  shown 
In  SIX  mventories  totaling  $8.5  blilion.  In- 
cluding the  $62  billion  national  stockpile  for 
which  Itemized  detail  is  clsL=smed.  Ojm- 
blned  fig'ores  from  the  other  five  inventories 
show  materials  m  all  grades  anJ  forms; 
leading  in  cost  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc.,  with  5.4  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $442  million; 

Tun4sten.  with  84  mUlion  pounds  at  a  cc«t 
of   $341    mllliot..    and 

Manganese  and  manganese  ores,  with  4.3 
miUlon  tons  at  a  cost  of  $28^  million. 

CI\T1.     DEFENSE     srPPLIES     AND     EQtm»ME>rr 

The  civil  defense  stockpile  Is  shown  In 
seven  composite  groups  totaling  $172  million. 
Nearly  63  percent  Is  In  medical  bulk  stocks 
valued  at  $108  millicn. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 

on  B  .nkmg  :i;^:i  CXirrency. 

Harold  C.  Patterson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchan=je 
Commission. 

By  Mr.  SP.\IlKi£AN,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Brnce  Savar*'.  rf  Indiana,  to  be  Public 
H^--using  Commissioner. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  f\rst 
time,   and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BIBLE 
S.  3406.  A  bill  fir  the  relief  of  Edward  W. 
Scott  III.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv    Mr     CASE    -f    Sjuth    Dukuta    (for 
'him£.elf  and  Mr    Mundt)  : 
S.  3407.  A  bill  amending  the  authorlzaUon 
for  the  cohitruction.  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance   of    the    Pine    Ridge    irrigation    unit. 
White  division.  Missouri  River  Basin  project; 
to   the    Cimmlttee   on    Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  HILL : 
S.  3408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Glovannr.  Hopkins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DIRK-EIN: 
S  3409  A  bill  to  amer.d  the  National  Cul- 
tuni:  Cer.ter  Act.  as  amended,  to  enlarge  the 
sito  within  which  the  National  Cultural 
C-  nter  may  be  built;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pu'i.ic  Wcrkv 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  Introctuced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  GR£EN   (for  himself.  Mr    Pas- 
T«ORE,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  IXjddj  : 
S  3410    A  bill  to  repeal  certain  legislation 
relatii.g   to    the  purchase  of  silver,  and  for 
other  patpcKes;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

I  See  tHe  remarks  of  Mr  Green  when  he 
mtrcxluC'Sd  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  ^fxirate  heading.) 

Bv   M-    EJHVIN     for  himself.  Mr    Bran 
af  Virginia.  Mr    McCt-ellaw,  and  Mr. 
Johnston   of  South   Carolina)  : 
S.  3411i  A   bul   to  miks   voluntary  admis- 
sions anc    confessions  admissible  In  criminal 
proceedirga  and  prosecutions  In  the  courta 
of    the    Inlted    States    and    the    District    of 
Co'.umbl^;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    KERR    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Monro  NET)  : 
S  3412,  A    bill    to    amend    title   23    of   the 
United    iutes    Code,   relating    to   highways, 
with  respect  to  certain  proj-cts  constructed 
on  the  Bederal-aid  system  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; tn  ti^e  Committer  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   KEATING: 
S  3413.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  I>alsy  Alzer; 
and 

S  3414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangellna 
Callas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.3415.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  jiroperty  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  Educational  Founda- 
tion. In4,  in  the  District  of  Colimibla; 

S  34 16^  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
to  the  Urlted  States  of  amounts  expended  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  carrying  out  the 
Tempcriify  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1968; 

S  3417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Policemen  and 
F-.r^niT.'E  Retirement  and  Disability  Act; 

?  3iri  A  -'.11  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Saff  rv  •;>■  nsiblllty  Act  of  the  District  of 
Col-am DtR  with  respect  to  the  service  of  proc- 
ess nr.  r.rnresldents;   and 

S  34n  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  Indem- 
nification of  persons  stistaining  Injuries  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by 
uninsured  mot^Drlsts.  by  persons  operating 
vehicle   without    permission    of    the    ownen 


tliereof.  by  hit-and-run  drivers,  and  f  )r 
other  purposee:  to  the  Otjmmlttee  on  the 
Dutrict  of  Ct^lumbla 

By  Mr  JOHN^^TON  of  Sr>uth  Carolina: 
S  3420  A  bill  to  provide  further  for  per- 
missible wrliuig  aiid  printing  on  third-  and 
fourth -cla-s.s  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr    JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
( by  request^  ; 
S.  3421    A  bUl   to  amend   the   Federal    Em- 
ployees'  Group   Ufe    Insurance   Act;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr   KEFAUVER 
S  3422    A   bill   for    the   relief   of    AlexU   N. 
Romanoff;  and 

S.  3423.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cathryn  A. 
Glesener;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cakroll) : 
S  3424.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion and  disposition  of  net  revenues  fron^  the 
power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley  Fed- 
eral   reclamation    project.    Colorado;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  ^ 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER   i  by  request)  :' 
S.  3425.  A  bill  to  authorize  user  charges  for 
certain  services  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


RESOLUTIONS 
FPTTTT    OP    RFPFNT    MFFTTNG    OP 

AM^TITCAN    .ANT)    r.AN.-\DL-\N    PAR- 

LIAAfENl  ARY  GROUPS 

Mr.  AIKFN  'for  himself.  Mr  DrPKsrw, 
Mr.  MANSFTTLn,  Mr  Chufch.  and  Mr. 
Case  of  South  E>aJcota)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution 'S.  Res  308 »  concornins  the  effect 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  parliamentary  groups  in 
Washington.  DC.  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Aiken,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFTCTAL  RE- 
PORTERS OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  HAYDEIN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  309)  appointing  John  D  Rhodes 
and  Gregor  Macpherson  Official  Report- 
ers of  the  Senate,  which  was  considered 
and  ati^eed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hayden, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  CUL- 
TURAL CENTER  ACT 

Mr.  DTRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In 
September  1958.  Congress  approved  the 
National  Cultural  Center.  Since  that 
time,  some  difficulty  has  developed  be- 
cause the  Center  might  require  the  re- 
location of  a  main  highway  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  some  additional  land,  by 
voluntary  contributions.  An  amend- 
atory act  to  that  effect  has  been  drafted; 
and  I  now  introduce  the  bill,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  a.'^k  that  a  memo- 
randum of  explanation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  receivpd  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  wi'hnut  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  3409)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Act.  as  amended, 
to  enlarKe  the  site  within  which  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  may  be  built,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  is  as  follows: 

The  National  Cultural  Center  Act  (ap- 
proved In  September  1958)  specifies  a  narrow 
and  somewhat  awkwardly  placed  plot  of  land 
In  the  Nation  s  Capital  on  which  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Is  to  be  built 

Part  of  the  land  within  this  site  descrip- 
tion Is  ali;p8dy  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  part  of  the  land  Is  held  by  private 
owners  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center  Act — namely 
that  the  Government  provide  the  land  on 
which  the  building  would  be  built,  and  the 
building  Ittself  would  be  paid  for  by  private 
contrlbutionfl — the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Ctolumbla  allocated  $705,000 
of  Capper-Cramton  Act  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  privately  held  land  with- 
in the  site  described  In  the  law. 

The  board  of  trustees  and  their  architect- 
adviser  tried  to  work  out  a  design  for  facil- 
ities on  this  site  but  concluded  that  real 
Justice  could  not  be  done  in  this  way  to  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Act. 

Accordingly.  In  conversations  with  Conrad 
L.  Wlrth.  Director  of  the  U.S.  National  Park 
Service,  the  Idea  arose  for  placing  the  Na- 
tional (Cultural  Center  partly  on  land  within 
the  original  site  description  and  partly  on 
U.S.  Park  Service  land  In  order  that  a  park 
and  river  setting  could  be  achieved  for  the 
National  (Cultural  Center. 

Incidental  to  such  a  shift  In  the  location 
of  the  building  would  be  the  relocaUon  of 
Rock  Creek-Potomac  Parkway  so  that  It  is 
moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing. This  shift  of  the  parkway  necessitates 
the  acquisition  of  certain  small  parcels  of  pri- 
vate land  not  already  Included  within  the 
original  site  description  In  the  act. 

At  the  time  this  site  shift  was  considered 
in  1959.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
$705,000  of  Capper-Cramton  money  would 
cover  most  of  the  cost  of  buying  the  privately 
held  land,  and  that  any  small  balance  would 
be  covered  by  funds  collected  from  fund  rais- 
ing On  this  basis  then,  the  board  of  tnis- 
tees  approved  an  architectural  concept 
which.  In  accordance  with  the  law.  was  sub- 
mitted, for  approval,  to  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts,  vrtth  a  full  explanation  of  the 
change  In  plans.  The  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  building 
plan,  as  did  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners.        • 

PHOBLEM 

In  the  past  year,  active  work  has  been  pro- 
ceeding in  redeveloping  the  PoRgy  Bottom 
area  of  the  Nation's  CaplUl.  ThU  factor,  as 
\i'ell  as  announcement  of  plans  for  a  National 
Cultural  Center  In  this  area,  have  caused 
land  values  to  nearly  triple  Informal  ap- 
praisals by  the  appraisers  employed  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  Indi- 
cate that  the  $705,000  of  Capper-Cramton 
money  is  no  longer  adequate  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  privately  held  land. 

The  trustees  are  beginning  to  experience 
fund-raising  difficulties  because  of  Inability 
to  show  that  they  have  a  clear  title  to  the 
land  on  which  the  center  is  to  be  built,  and 
no  funds  are  available  with  which  to  buy  the 
land  Port  of  the  dlfB^ulty  Is  that  prospec- 
tive donors  do  not  want  to  give  to  a  project 
which  does  not  have  a  clear  title  to  the  land, 
and  they  had  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  providing  the  land. 


In  the  second  place,  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  limits  the  life  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  5  years.  In  the  event  that  the 
National  Cultural  Center  project  falls,  all 
lands  acquired  for  this  purpose  revert  to  the 
U.S.  Government  Hence,  prospective  donors 
are  either  refusing  to  give  in  the  face  of  this 
uncertain  situation,  or  they  are  exercising 
their  rights  under  the  section  of  the  law 
which  provides  that  they  may  designate  an 
alternative  beneficiary  for  their  donations  In 
case  the  National  Cultural  Center  project 
falls.  As  a  consequence  of  these  reservations. 
no  funds  are  available  with  which  to  buy 
land. 

The  board  of  trustees  Is  not  even  In  a  posi- 
tion to  go  to  a  bank  and  obtain  a  mortgage 
on  the  U5. -owned  land  earmarked  for 
the  center,  because  of  the  5-year  death 
sentence  In  the  act.  In  other  words,  no 
bank  will  give  a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of  land 
which  reverts  to  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1963. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  the  board 
of  trustees  authorized  Its  ofHcers  on  March 
31.  1960.  to  explore  with  the  appropriate 
Members  and  ccxnm.lttees  of  Congress  the 
possibility  of: 

1  Amending  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Act  In  order  to  enlarge  the  center  site  so 
that  the  structure  can  be  built  In  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan  as  shown  in  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  file 
No   l-a-618. 

2.  Obtaining  from  the  Congress  an  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  secure  all  of  the  private  lands 
needed  to  build  the  center  In  accordance 
with  the  approved  concept. 

In  seeking  this  appropriation,  the  board  of 
trustees  notes  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
additional  funds  may  be  considered  a  pru- 
dent investment  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Ptirchase  of  the  privately  held  land  as 
soon  as  possible  will  halt  the  rising  value 
thereof  at  1960  prices. 

2.  E\'en  should  the  National  Cultural 
Center  project  fall  by  1963,  the  land  which 
will  revert  to  the  U.S.  Government  can  be 
used  for  another  governmental  purpose,  and 
the  price  of  the  land  would  have  been  held 
to  the  1960  price. 

3.  Should  the  United  States  desire  to  sell 
the  land  for  a  nongovernmental  purpose  in 
1963,  the  Government  could  profit  from  the 
general  rise  on  land  values  In  the  Foggy  Bot- 
tom area  and  make  the  sale  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  1960  purchase  price 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  PURCHASE  OF  SIL- 
VER 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my.self.  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senators  from  Connecti- 
cut IMr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Dodd]  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  silver  purchase  laws. 

In  1942.  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  the 
so-called  Green  silver  bill  which,  because 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  so- 
called  silver  bloc,  failed  of  pas.sage.  In 
1943.  however,  I  again  introduced  the 
bill  and.  aft^r  a  long  and  hard  fight,  it 
was  enacted  into  law.  It  has  been  said 
many  times  that  this  measure  saved  the 
silver  and  jewelry  industries  of  New 
England. 

The  Silver  Purcha:se  Act  was  passed  in 
1934  and,  it  will  be  recalled  that  after 
the  pas-=;age  of  this  act.  the  price  of 
American  silver  continually  rose.  In  the 
opinion    of    most    unprejudiced    econo- 


mists, the  silver-buying  policy  of  the 
Government  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
atrocious  example  of  special -privilege 
furthered  by  law  to  be  found  in  American 
history.  This,  together  with  the  other 
silver  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  have  fastened  upon  the 
United  States  Treasury  the  payment  of 
huge  subsidies  to  the  American  producers 
of  Sliver  and  today  the  Government 
vaults  at  West  Point  are  bulging  with 
thousands  of  t-ons  of  silver  for  which  the 
U.S.  Government  has  paid  more  than  the 
market  price. 

This  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  end  these  unsound  monetary 
practices.  It  would  end  the  support 
prices  to  producers  of  sliver  and  permit 
a  free  and  open  market  for  silver.  It 
would  repeal  a  requirement  in  law  that 
the  Treasui-y  must  value  monetized  silver 
at  $1.29  an  ounce  although  its  only  real 
value  is  the  market  price — currently 
ypy  cents  an  ounce. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  silver  paper 
dollar  is  the  only  money  100  percent 
backed  by  the  metal  it  represents.  This 
is  meanindess.  The  value  of  the  back- 
ing is  what  matters  and  this  depends  on 
the  market  price  for  silver.  An  unguar- 
anteed value  of  70  cents  for  a  paper  dollar 
is  not  100  percent  backing. 

Although  the  .'Silver  purchase  laws  were 
originally  passed  under  the  guise  of  be- 
ing necessary  to  our  monetary  system, 
this  myth  has  long  since  been  exploded. 
The  production  of  silver  in  this  country 
is  largely  a  byproduct  in  the  production 
of  copper,  lead,  and  zmc.  No  one  can 
say  today  that  the  copper  producers  need 
a  higher  price  for  silver  in  order  to  oper- 
at-e  profitably.  In  fact,  when  hearings 
were  held  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  mining  industry,  the 
copper  producei-s  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

Ftecently,  a  president  of  a  silver 
mining  company  pointed  out  that  the 
poiicv  expressed  in  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  i5  not  being  fulfilled.  There 
are  ver>'  good  reasons  for  this  fact.  In 
the  firet  place,  this  policy  would  re- 
quire the  purchase  of  1  6  billion  ounces 
of  silver  from  foreign  sources.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  not  that  much 
silver  available  at  any  price.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  cariT 
out  this  policy  only  when  he  deems  it 
reasonable  and  most  advantageous  to 
the  public  interest.  This  silver  would  be 
paid  for  in  gold  and  would  result  in  a 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves  of  probably  S2 
million.  It  would  disrupt  the  subsidiary 
coinage  system  of  every  nation  in  the 
world  which  uses  silver.  It  is  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  silver  brought  about  by  govern- 
mental action  would  result  m  a  profit 
going  largely  to  foreign  producers. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  the  last  year  about  consumption  of 
silver  far  surpassing  production.  The 
figures  which  are  given  to  support  this 
assumption  are  tailored  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular ca.=;e.  If  the  producers  of  silver 
believe  their  own  contentions,  they 
should  join  forces  with  those  behind  this 
bill  and  quickly  repeal  the  silver  pur- 
ch£ise  laws. 
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In  this  session  6f  the  Congress  I  trust 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banlung 
and  Currency,  to  which  this  bill  should 
be  referred,  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
measure  so  that  the  views  of  all  con- 
cerned—especially those  of  the  adminis- 
tration—can  be  pubhcly  heaid.  and  so 
that  after  such  healings,  the  bill  will  be 
reported     to     the     Senate     for    further 

action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  '3  3410'  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr,  Green  (for  hiniself.  N!r  Pastore, 
Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Dodd^.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,'  and  Cui-rency. 


AD\nSSIONS  AND  CONFESSIONS  IN 
CRDvilNAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  until  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Umted  States  in  the  Mallory  case  and  its 
predecessor,  the  McNabb  case,  it  was 
universally  reccgnized,  both  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  in  the  State  courts  of  the 
Nation,  that  the  best  evidence  of  guilt 
was  the  voluntary  confession  of  the 
SiCcuscd 

In  the  Mallory  case,  and  its  predeces- 
sor case,  the  McNabb  case,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
abolished  this  wise  and  salutary-  rule  of 
evidence,  so  far  as  the  Federal  courts 
were  concerned,  by  subverting  a  statute 
relating  to  the  duty  of  an  arresting  officer 
into  a  rule  of  evidence  in  violation,  I 
maintain,  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision,  many  per- 
sons of  undoubted  guilt  have  been  set 
free.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  them 
was  Andrew  Mallon.-. 

Some  of  us  beheve  that  enough  has 
been  done  for  those  who  murder  and 
rape  and  rob,  and  that  It  is  time  to  do 
something  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  murdered  or  raped  or  robbed. 

For  this  reason,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clell.u^I,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Johnston;  and  myself,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  make  voluntary  ad- 
missions and  confessions  admissible  in 
criminal  proceedinss  and  prosecutions  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recopd  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  cf  my  remarks,  an  edi- 
torial en  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
24.  1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   tiie    Washington    Evening    Star,    Apr, 
24,    1960] 
Nrw  M.\Li.oRY  Victim 
A  Supreme    Court    decision    3     years    ago 
resulted    In    the    release    In    Washington    cf 
Andrew  MaJlory.  a  cor.v'.cted  and  ur.questlon- 
ably   guilty   rapist.      Now   Mallory   is  behind 
bars   a^ln.  having;   been   Indicted  In  Phila- 
delphia on  another  rape  charge. 

The  Supreme  Ccurts  decision  waa  based 
on  a  technicality— that  too  much  Ume  t7'/j 


hours  J  ha4  elapsed  between  MiUlorys  arrest 
and  his  arraignment  before  a  Judge.  It  wa« 
not  ba«ed  on  any  assumption  that  he  was 
not  guilty,  or  on  any  finding  that  his  con- 
lession  had  been  extorted  by  third -degree 
methods.  It  was  based  on  a  technicality  pure 
and  slinp'.a. 

The  evU  of  this,  as  ve  said  at  the  time. 
U  thai  It,  ignored  Uie  right  of  the  public  to 
be  pfoterted  against  such  characters  as  An- 
drew Mallory.  Tills  public  right  was  sub- 
ordinated to  a  technical  pcUit  of  law  And 
nuw.  3  years  later,  another  woman  has  been 
subjected  to  the  same  ordeal.  This  time. 
how'>ver.  If  the  evidence  supports  the  In- 
dictment, Mallory  m^y  be  talien  out  of 
circulatloi|.  For  the  so-called  Mallory  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  be 
applicable!  to  his  trial  in  Philadelphia. 

If  so.  tJiere  will  be  a  long-overdue  happy 
ending  to, the  Mallory  case.  But  the  Mallory 
rule  will  ^111  be  In  force  In  Washington,  and 
the  need  for  congressional  m'-xllflcation  of  it 
will  still  pxlst.  Perhaps  this  latest  outrage 
will  help  to  that  end. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  send  forward  the  bill 
in  question  and  ask  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  RtcoRD  at  this  point  and  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  <S  3411;  to  make  voluntary 
admissions  and  confessions  admissible 
in  criminal  proceedings  and  prosecu- 
tions in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  th"  District  of  Columbia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ervtn  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators \  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial',  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  $nacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoit.te  of 
Represe-ritativen  of  the  United  States  of 
Anifrica  in  Cnngres^  assembled.  Notwlth- 
standlne  the  provisions  of  rule  5  of  the  Rules 
of  Criminal  PrrKedure  for  the  United  States 
District  Courts  or  any  other  rule  or  statute 
cf  like  purport,  a  voluntary  admission  or  a 
voluntary  confesflnn  of  an  accused  shall 
be  admissible  agaln.-Jt  him  In  any  criminal 
pr'X-eedtr?  or  profi^rutl'^n  In  the  Court*  of 
the  Unltaed  St  ites  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, find  the  flr.dlng  of  the  trial  court 
In  respeqt  to  the  voluntariness  of  the  admis- 
sion or  Iconfession  shall  be  binding  upon 
any  reviewing  court  in  the  event  It  is  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 


.AMENDMENT  OP  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OP  1954— AMENDMENTS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  mutual  security  bill,  S  3058.  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
amend  section  502' b'  cf  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  purpo.se  of  requiring 
an  accounting  of  expenditures  of  coun- 
terpart funds  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware)  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3058.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF 
1948.  AS  AMENDED 
Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  Prosidont.  I  sub- 
mit, with  the  request  that  it  be  prinU'd. 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  propo.sed 
by  me  to  the  bill— S.  3361— to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  is 
idenUcal  to  the  one  I  introduced  to  an 
earlier  su!?ar  act  extension  bill.  S.  3210. 
On  March  30.  I  made  a  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  on  March  30.  1960. 
be  reprmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  efficient  domestic  and  mainland  Bug!\r 
IndxiBtry  must  be  maintained  If  a  reasonable 
degree  of  national  self-sufficiency  Is  to  be 
provided.  Our  sugar  program  a-ssures  the 
American  consumers  an  adequate  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  maintains  and 
protects  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  su^r 
Industry,  and  promotes  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States 

This  program  cannot  be  permitted  to 
come  to  an  end,  and  It  must  not  be  tam- 
pered with  Indlscrlmln.itely 

But.  Mr  President.  I  believe  that  a  prin- 
ciple long  Incorporated  In  the  act  could  well 
be  extended  This  Is  the  prtnclplc  that  new 
and  small  producers  ought  to  receive  special 
consideration. 

After  World  War  TT.  retumlntt  veterans 
and  others  who  then  established  themselves 
on  homesteads  and  other  farms  without  beet 
acreage  allotments,  have  sought  to  partici- 
pate In  this  program  The  act  direct*  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  a  preference 
to  this  t>-pe  of  grower;  taut,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  amounts  available  have  been  too 
small  to  be  useful. 

Yet  sugar  Is  a  mcwt  attractive  cash  crop, 
and  without  It  the  new  farmers  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  In  their  communities 

Sugar  beets  return  what  they  take  from 
the  soil  They  promote  soil  equilibrium, 
when  grown  in  rotation  with  hay,  grains, 
and  legumes  A  ton  per  acre  of  their  ex- 
tensive root  systems  Is  left  In  the  soil,  to 
rebuild  It, 

Tlie  b3Tjrodiicts  of  beet  sugar-  tops,  mo- 
lasses, and  pulp — provide  a  rich  and  neces- 
sary source  of  supplement  feed  for  livestock. 
Proper  feed  of  these  byproducts  will  produce 
300  pounds  of  meat  for  each  acre  of  beets. 
If  the  new  farmers  could  t>e  helped,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  traditional  beet 
planting  patterns.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  Id.iho  and  other  beet  areas. 

I  think  thfi  can  be  done.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  offer  to  S.  3210.  and  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  with  the  request  that  It  be  printed. 

At  the  present  time,  there  la  consumed 
In  tlie  United  States,  each  year,  about  150.000 
tons  more  sugar  than  that  consumed  In 
the  preceding  year  This  growth,  which  re- 
sults from  the  increase  In  our  population, 
and  also  from  a  growth  In  the  per  capita 
rate  of  sugar  consumption,  is  n(  w  allocated 
between  our  domestic  producers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Cuba  and  other  farelgn  producers. 
on  the  other,  In  the  ratio  of  55  to  45,  Cuba's 
share  of  this  growth  Is  about  30  percent  of 
the  total;  and  the  other  foreign  countries, 
except  the  Philippines,  have  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  PhUippines  have  a 
fixed  aiinual  quota,  and  that  country  does 
not  sJiare  in  additional  allocations  arising 
fron^  tiie  growili  in  ou.'  market 

My  amendment  would  reassign  to  our  do- 
mestic producers  the  Cuban  quota  of  the 
annual  growth  Increment. 
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Under  the  Sugar  Act,  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  areas  are  allocated  abotit  40  percent 
of  new  domestic  quotas  PVarty  percent  of 
the  amount  reiianigned  from  Cuba  would 
furnish  Increased  acreaf^e  In  significant  pro- 
portions. Under  the  necond  part  of  my 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  give  to  new  and  small 
producers  a  preference  as  to  any  Increased 
acreage  resulting   from   this  reassignment 

Thus,  on  a  progreaslve  basis,  each  year 
more  acreage  would  be  available  to  help 
these  new  and  small  growers  They  have 
had  a  preference  In  the  past;  but,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  added  acreage  has  been  too 
small  to  be  of  help  to  them. 

I  think  It  eminently  fair  that  the  part  of 
the  new  acreage  which,  under  my  amend- 
ment, would  be  reassigned  from  Cuba, 
should  be  subject  to  this  preference  for  new 
and  smr\ll  producers.  This  would  take  a 
sound  and  constructive  step  to  meet  the 
need  of  this  particular  group,  without  dis- 
turbing the  balance  of  the  Sugar  Act's  op- 
eration or  violating  Its  ?plrlt 

•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRUsTTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

Statement  by  him  relating  to  the  bill  (S. 
3006)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1933  (47 
Stat.  1430).  relating  to  the  length  of  time 
by  which  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  may 
suspend  tariff  schedules,  and  quoting  letter 
written  by  the  Administrator,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  dated  April  13.  1960,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  the  Senate, 
relating  to  the  aforementioned  bill. 
By  Mr.  C1.ARK: 

Article  enUtled  'College  Loyalty  Oaths." 
published  In  the  April  1960  Issue  of  Coronet 
magazine. 

By  Mr   RANDOLPH: 

Speech  delivered  April  24.  1960.  at  dedica- 
tion services  for  the  new  post  home  of  Sum- 
mers County  Post  No.  4500.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  West  Vir- 
ginia Department,  at  Hlnton,  W.  Va. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS  BY  .'-UBCOMMLTIEE  ON 
HOUSING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  annoimce  that  public 
hearings  will  begin  on  May  9.  1960.  dur- 
ing which  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
sider S.  467.  S.  914,  S  1342,  S.  1680. 
S  1955.  S  2911.  S  2912  S  29.'>0.  S.  3042. 
S  3148.  S.  3226.  8  3276  S  3278,  S.  3282. 
S.  3291.  S.  3292,  S  3379,  and  other  bills 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee between  now  and  May  9.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302.  New- 
Senate  office  Building  Persons  wish- 
ing to  appear  before  the  subcommittee 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  James  B. 
Cash,  Jr  .  staff  director.  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  room  5228,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  Washington  25.  D.C— 
telephone  number.  Capitol  4  3121,  ex- 
tension 6348 — on  or  before  May  4.  1960. 


NOTICE  CONCEimiNG  NOMFNATTON 
OP  FRANCIS  ADAMS   CHERRY  TO 
BE  MEMBER  OF  SUBVERSIVE  AC- 
TIVTTIE^S  CONFROL  BOARD 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj': 

Francis  Adams  Cherry,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  member  ol  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  far  a  term  of  5  years, 
expiring  March  4  1965 — reappointment. 
On  behalf  of  the  CommitU-e  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  con.mittee.  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  May  2.  1960.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  conceining  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  wnich  may  be  scheduled. 


DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  three  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues— three  outstanding  candidates 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency — addressed  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  three  statements  which  were  de- 
livered are  very  revealing.  They  tell 
much  of  the  caUber  of  the  men  w  ho  made 
them.  To  Americans,  generally,  these 
statements  should  be  a  source  of  reasair- 
ance.  for.  if  these  men  or  their  equals  are 
elected,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Nation 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  strong,  able,  and 
intelligent  men.  To  Democrats,  in  par- 
ticular, the.«ie  statements  are  indicators  of 
the  great  wealth  of  the  Presidential  po- 
tential within  our  party.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Symington,  and  Senator 
Humphrey,  as  do  our  other  candidates, 
possess  a  great  depth  of  sincerity,  as  well 
as  a  capacity  to  analyze  and  the  courage 
to  face  pubUc  issues  as  they  arise. 
These  are  characteristics  which  are  des- 
perately needed  in  the  next  President: 
and  we  are  fortimate  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  candidates  in  these 
three  Senators  and  in  others  w  ho  possess 
these  characteristics  in  such  ample  meas- 
ure. 

Tlie  statements  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred suggest  to  me  that  we  Democrats 
cannot  be  beaten  by  any  Republican  in 
the  coming  presidential  election,  but 
that  we  can  beat  ourselves.  If  we  are 
rejected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  November,  it  will  be  because 
we  have,  first,  rejected  our  party  respon- 
sibihty  to  clarify  and  unite  on  the  preat 
issues  of  public  policy  and  performance. 
It  will  be  becau.se  we  have  rejected  this 
responsibility  in  a  synthetic  struCTle 
over  such  extraneous  matters  as  reU- 
gion.  sectional  origins,  and  television 
personality  ratings.  We  shall  have  for- 
gotten that  in  choosing  a  Democratic 
candidate,  we  are  not  choosing  a  minis- 
ter, priest,  or  rabbi  of  a  church,  or  a  di- 
rector of  a  historical  society  dedicated 
to  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  or  a  matinee  idol. 


but  the  potential  President  of  all  parts 
and  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

lienator  Humphrey  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy have  been  diawn,  inadvertently,  in- 
to one  of  these  extraneous  matters — that 
of  religion.  It  was  not  the  doing  of 
either  man.  Yet  both  of  them  have  suf- 
fered from  the  arrows  of  mistruided  re- 
ligious passion  and  slime-coated  preju- 
dice which  have  been  let  loose  in  the  past 
few  weeks. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  two  men  in  pub- 
lic life  with  a  more  accurate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  e.'^scntials  of  our  free  society 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  two  men  with  a  greater 
dedication  to  the  twin  rocks  of  religious 
freedom  and  separation  of  church  and 
state,  upon  which  this  free  society  so 
heavily  rests.  That  is  why  I  have  de- 
plored the  injec'iion  by  others  of  this 
spurious  Lssue  between  them  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  West  Virgima.  That  is  why  I 
welcome  the  stitements  which  they 
made  last  Thursday  bt  fore  the  American 
Society  of  Newspr  per  Editors. 

These  statements  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  matter  of  religion,  as 
between  them ;  and  I  hope  that,  through 
the  editors,  they  will  thereby  have  set  it 
straight  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I 
hope  that,  with  these  statements,  they 
will  have  spoken  for  the  last  lime  on 
this  matter  From  now  on.  let  the  prej- 
udiced explain  their  prejudices,  if  they 
will.  The  unpre.  udiced  do  not  have  to 
discuss  their  lack  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  three  statements  previ- 
ously referred  tc.  as  they  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  22.  1960. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr    22,   1960) 
Texts  of  Spteches  by  KrNNEDY,  Stmincton, 

AND    HrMPHREY    AT    EDFTOas'    CONVENTION 

HuMrHREY    Joins    Wfth    Kennedy    in    E>e- 

PLORING  INJECTION'  OF  ReUCIOUS  IsSUE  InTO 

Politics 

EI:NAT0R    KENNEDY 

I  have  decided,  in  view  of  current  press 
reports,  that  it  vould  be  appropriate  to 
speak  with  you  today  about  what  has  \».1dely 
been  called  "the  religious  issue"  In  Ameri- 
can politics. 

The  phrase  covers  a  multitude  of  mean- 
ings. There  is  no  religious  issue  In  the  sense 
that  any  of  the  rr.ajor  candidates  differ  on 
the  role  of  religion  In  cur  political  life. 
B\-ery  presidential  xintender,  I  am  certain,  Is 
dedicated  to  the  fpparation  of  church  and 
state,  to  the  pre6?rvatlon  of  religious  lib- 
erty, to  an  end  to  religious  bigotry,  and  to 
the  total  independence  of  the  officeholder 
from  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  dictation. 

Nor  is  there  aii?  real  is.'^ue  in  the  sense 
that  any  candidate  is  exploiting  his  religious 
affiliation.  No  one's  candidacy,  by  Itself, 
raises  a  religious  issue.  And  I  believe  it  Is 
inaccurate  to  state  that  my  'candidacy  cre- 
ated the  Issue." 

Nor  am  I  appe.allng,  as  is  too  often  claimed. 
to  a  so-called  Catholic  vote.  Even  If  such  a 
vote  exists— which  I  doubt— I  want  to  make 
one  thing  clear  agi.ln :  I  want  no  votes  solely 
on  account  of  my  religion.  Any  voter.  Cath- 
olic or  otherwise,  who  feels  another  candi- 
date would  be  a  .superior  President  should 
support  that  candidate  I  do  not  want  any 
vote  cast  for  me  for  such  Uloglcal  and  urele- 
Tant  reasons. 
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Neither  do  I  want  anyone  to  support  my 
candidacy  merely  to  prove  that  this  NaUon 
Is  not  bigoted— and  that  a  Catholic  can  be 
elected  President.  I  have  never  suggested 
that  those  opposed  to  me  are  thereby  antl- 
CathoUc  There  are  ample  legitimate 
grounds  for  supporting  other  candidates 
(though  I  win  not,  of  course,  detail  them 
here  i 

Nor  have  I  ever  suggested  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  re<iulred  to  nominate  me  or 
face  a  Catholic  revolt  In  November  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  true — I  cannot  believe 
our  convention  would  act  on  such  a  prem- 
ise— and  I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  of  every  faith  will  support  the 
Democratic  nominee,  whoever  he  Is. 
What  IS  the   i.ssue'' 

What,  then,  is  the  so-called  religious  Issue 
In  American  politics  today?  It  Is  not.  It 
Bcems  to  me.  my  actual  religious  convic- 
tions— but  a  misunderstanding  of  what  those 
convictions  actually  are. 

I  know  the  press  did  not  create  this  re- 
ligious Issue  My  religious  affiliation  Is  a 
ract — religious  Intolerance  Is  a  fact.  And 
the  proper  role  of  the  press  is  to  report  all 
facts  that  are  a  matter  of  public  Interest 

But  the  press  has  a  responsibility.  I  think 
you  will  agree,  which  goes  far  beyond  a  re- 
porting of  the  factjs.  It  goes  beyond  loftj 
editorials  deploring  intolerance  For  my  re- 
ligion Is  hardly.  In  this  critical  year  of  1960. 
the  dominant  Issue  of  our  time 

The  members  of  the  press  should  report 
the  facts  as  they  find  them.  But  they  should 
beware.  It  seems  to  me.  of  either  magnifying 
this  Issue  or  oversimplifying  It. 

I  spoke  m  Wisconsin,  ioT  ex.omple.  on  farm 
legislation,  foreign  policy,  defense,  civil 
rights,  and  several  dozen  other  Issues.  But 
I  rarely  found  them  reported  in  the  press. 
except  when  they  were  occasionally  sand- 
wiched in  between  descriptions  of  my  hand- 
shaking, my  theme  song,  family,  haircut,  and, 
Inevitably,  my   reli^-ion. 

At  aimoet  every  stop  In  Wisconsin  I  Invited 
questions,  and  the  questions  came — on  price 
supports,  labor  unions,  disengagement,  taxes, 
and  inflation.  But  these  sessions  were  rarely 
reported  in  the  press  except  when  one  topic 
was  discussed     religion. 

One  article.  In  a  news  magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, supposedly  summing  the  primary  up 
in  advance,  mentioned  the  word  Catholic  20 
tunes  in  15  para^aphs.  not  mentioning  even 
once  dairy  farms,  disarmament,  labor  legis- 
lation, or  any  other  Issue  And  on  the  Sun- 
day before  the  primary,  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal featured  a  map  of  the  State,  listing 
county  by  county  the  relative  strength  of 
three  types  of  voters — Democrats.  Republi- 
cans, and  Catholics. 

Problems  are  stressed 

Now  we  are  In  West  Virginia.  Aa  reported 
to  today's  Washington  Post,   the  g^reat  bulk 

of  West  Virginians  paid  very  little  attention 
to  my  religion,  until  they  read  repeatedly  in 
the  Nations  press  that  this  was  the  de- 
cisive issue  in  West  Virginia.  There  are  many 
serious  problems  in  that  State,  problems  big 
enough  to  dominate  any  campaign,  but  re- 
ligion is  not  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  religion  is  the  decisive 
Issue  in  any  State.  X  do  not  think  It  should 
be.  and  recognizing  my  own  respKinslbtlltles 
in  that  regard,  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will 
recognize   yours  also 

For  the  past  month  and  years  I  have  an- 
swered almost  dally  Inquiries  from  the  press 
ab<:>ut  the  religious  Issue.  I  want  to  take 
this  oppi:>rtunity  to  turn  the  tables,  and  to 
raise  some  questions  for  your  thoughtful 
consideration. 

First,  is  the  religious  Issue  a  legislative 
issue  In  this  campaign? 

There  is  only  one  legitimate  question  un- 
derlying all  the  rest:  Would  you.  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  be  responsive  in 
aiiy   way  to  ecclesiastical  pressures  or  obli- 


gations of  any  kind  that  might  In  any  fash- 
ion Influence  or  interfere  with  your  conduct 
of  that  office  In  the  national  Int^reef  I 
have  answered  that  question  many  times. 
My  answer  was.  and  Is.  "No  " 

Once  that  question  Is  answered,  there  Is 
no  legitimate  Issue  of  my  religion,  but  there 
are.  I  think,  legitimate  questions  of  public 
policy,  of  concern  to  religious  group*  which 
no  one  should  feel  bigoted  about  raising,  and 
to  which  I  do  not  object  answering  But  I 
do  object  to  being  the  only  candidate  re- 
quired to  answer  thoee  questions 

Federal  assistance  to  parochliU  schools, 
far  example,  is  a  very  legitimate  issue  actu- 
ally before  the  Congress  I  am  opposed  to  It. 
I  believe  It  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  I 
voted  agatnst  it  on  the  Senate  floor  this  year, 
when  offered  by  Senator  Mobse  But  Inter- 
estingly ediough.  I  was  the  only  announced 
candidate  in  the  Senate  who  did  so.  Never- 
theless I  bave  not  yet  charged  my  opponents 
with  taklDg  "rders  from  Rome. 
I  The  envoy  issue 

An  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  could  con- 
ceivably become  a  real  issue  again.  I  am 
opposed  \o  it.  and  said  so  long  ago.  But 
even  though  It  was  last  proposed  by  a  Bap- 
tist President.  I  know  of  no  other  candidate 
who  haii  been  even  asked  about  this  matter. 
The  pri>6pects  of  any  President  ever  receiv- 
ing for  his  signature  a  bill  providing  for- 
elgn-ald  funds  for  birth  control  are  very  re- 
mote indeed  r  is  hardly  the  major  issue 
some  have  suggested  Nevertheless  I  have 
made  It  alear  that  I  would  neither  veto  nor 
sign  such  a  bill  on  any  basis  except  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  public  interest,  without 
regard  to  my  private  religious  views.  I  have 
said  the  ^ame  about  bills  dealing  with  cen- 
sorship, divorce,  our  relations  with  Spain,  or 
any  othef  subject. 

These  >re  legitimate  inquiries  about  real 
question^  which  the  next  President  naay  con- 
ceivably )aave  to  face.  But  these  inquiries 
ought  tol  be  directed  equally  to  all  candi- 
dates.      ' 

Secondly,  can  we  Justify  analyzing  voters 
as  well  its  candidates  strictly  In  terms  of 
their  reliflon?  I  think  the  voters  of  Wiscon- 
sin objedted  to  being  categorized  simply  as 
either  Caltholics  or  Protestants  in  analyzing 
their  political  choices.  I  think  they  objected 
to  being  accosted  by  reporters  outside  of  po- 
litical meetings  and  asked  one  question 
only— th«lr  religion — not  their  occupation  or 
education  or  philosophy  or  income— only 
their  relipion. 

The  flcxKl  of  postprimary  analyses  on  the 
so-called  "Catholic  vote"  and  "Protestant 
vote" — caxefullj^  shap>ed  to  conform  with 
their  author's  preprlmary  predictions — would 
never  be  published  In  any  competent  sta- 
tistical Jojurnal. 

Only  this  week.  I  received  a  very  careful 
analysis  tot  the  Wisconsin  results.  It  con- 
clixiively  j  shows  two  significant  patterns  of 
bloc  votlkig:  I  ran  strongest  in  those  areas 
where  thje  average  temperature  In  January 
was  20  de^ees  or  higher,  and  poorest  in  those 
areas  wh^re  It  was  14  degrees  or  lower- -and 
that  I  ran  well  In  the  beech  tree  and  bass- 
wood  co\|nties  and  not  so  well  among  the 
hemlock  and  pine 

It  has  been  suggested  that  to  offset  my 
apparent  political  handicaps  I  may  have  to 
pick  a  njnnlng-mate  from  Maine  or.  pref- 
erably. Alaska. 

Kennedy  doubts  analyses 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  this 
analysis  Itands  up  statistically  much  better 
than  all  the  so-called  analyses  of  the  religious 
vote.  Aad  so  do  analyses  of  each  county 
based  on  their  distance  from  the  Minnesota 
border,  the  length  of  their  Democratic  tra- 
dition and  their  inclusion  In  my  campaign 
itinerary.  I  carried  some  areas  with  large 
proportions  of  voters  who  are  Catholics — 
and  I  lost  some  I  carried  some  areas  where 
Protestants   predominate — and    I    lost  some. 


It  is  true  that  I  ran  well  in  cities — and 
large  numbers  of  Catholics  live  in  cities.  But 
so  do  union  members  and  older  voters  and 
veterans  and  chess  faiis  and  basswood  lovers 
To  say  my  support  In  the  cities  is  due  only 
to  the  religion  of  the  voters  Is  Incapable  of 
proof. 

Of  those  Catholics  who  voted  for  me.  how 
many  did  so  on  grounds  of  my  religion — 
how  many  because  they  felt  my  opponent  was 
too  radical — how  many  because  they  resented 
the  attacks  on  my  record — how  many  be- 
cavise  they  were  union  members — how  many 
for  some  other  reason''  I  do  not  knew.  And 
the  facts  are  that  no  one  knows. 

The  voters  are  more  than  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants or  Jews  They  make  up  their  minds 
for  many  diverse  rea-sons.  good  and  bad.  To 
submit  the  candidates  to  a  religious  test  is 
unfair— to  apply  It  to  the  voters  themselves 
is  divisive,  degrading  and  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. 

Third  and  finally:  Is  there  any  Justification 
for  applying  special  religious  tests  to  one 
office  only?  The  Presidency?  Little  or  no 
attention  was  paid  to  my  religion  when  I 
took  the  oath  as  Senator  in  1953— as  a  Con- 
gressman in  1947 — or  as  a  naval  officer  in 
1941.  Members  of  my  faith  abound  In  pub- 
lic office  at  every  level  except  the  White 
House.  What  Is  there  about  the  Presidency 
that  Justifies  this  constant  emphasis  upon  a 
candidate's  religion  and  that  of  his  sup- 
porters? 

The  Presidency  Is  not,  after  all.  the  British 
Crown,  serving  a  dual  capacity  In  both 
church  and  state  The  President  Is  not 
elected  to  be  protector  of  the  faith — or 
guardian  of  the  public  morals  His  attend- 
ance at  church  on  Sunday  should  be  his 
business  alone,  not  a  showcase  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  In  no  danger 
of  a  one-man  constitutional  upheaval.  The 
President,  however  Intent  he  may  on  sub- 
verting our  institutions,  cannot  Ignore  the 
Congress — or  the  voters — or  the  courts.  And 
our  highest  court,  incidentally,  has  a  long 
history  of  Catholic  Justices,  none  of  whom,  as 
far  as  I  know,  was  ever  challenged  on  the 
fairness  of  his  rulings  on  sensitive  church- 
state  Issues. 

Some  may  say  we  treat  the  Presidency 
differently  because  we  have  had  only  one 
previous  Catholic  candidate  for  President. 
But  I  am  growing  weary  of  that  term  I  am 
not  the  Catholic  candidate  for  President.  I 
do  not  sjpeak  for  the  Catholic  Church  on 
Issues  of  public  policy — and  no  one  in  that 
church  speaks  for  me.  My  record  on  aid 
to  education,  aid  to  Tito,  the  Conant  nomi- 
nation and  other  Issues  has  displeased  some 
prominent  Catholic  clergymen  and  organiza- 
tions; and  It  has  been  approved  by  others. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Catholic  Church  la  not 
a  monolith — It  Is  committed  in  this  country 
to  the  fwlnclples  of  Individual  liberty — and 
it  has  no  claim  over  my  conduct  as  a  public 
officer  sworn  to  do  the  public  Interest 

S3  I  hope  we  can  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  references  to  me  as  "the  Catholic 
candidate"  for  President.  Do  not  expect  me 
to  explain  or  defend  every  act  or  statement 
of  every  Pope  or  priest.  In  this  country  or 
some  other.  In  this  century  or  the  last — 
and  that  Includes  the  mayor  of  DlJon. 

Two  alternatives  noted 
1  have  tried  to  examine  with  you  today 
the  press'  responsibility  In  meeting  this  re- 
ligious I.ssue.  The  question  remains:  What 
Is  my  responsibility?  I  am  a  candidate. 
The  issue  is  here.  Two  alternatives  have 
been  suggested : 

1.  The  first  suggestion  is  that  I  withdraw 
to  avoid  a  "dangerous  religious  controversy"; 
and  accept  the  vlce-presldentlal  nomination 
In  order  to  placate  the  so-called  Catholic 
vote. 

I  find  that  suggestion  highly  distasteful. 
It  assumes  the  worst  about  a  country  which 
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prides    ttaelf   on   betnx   more   tolerant   and 

Iv'tter  educated  than  It  was  In  1938.  It 
assumes  that  Catholics  are  a  pawn  on  the 
poUUcji  cheasboard.  mowd  hither  and  yon, 
and  somehow  "bought  off"  by  tlie  party  put- 
ting In  the  second  spot  a  Catholic  whom  the 
party  barred  from  the  top  for  reasons  of 
religion.  And  It  forfets,  finally,  that  such  a 
ni»rf'>rmanre  would  have  an  effect  on  our 
im:ige  abroad  as  well  as  our  self -respect 
here  at  home. 

Are  we  going  to  admit  to  the  world  that  a 
Jew  can  be  electrd  mayor  of  Dublin,  a  prot- 
esiant  can  be  chosen  a  Foreign  Minluter  c-r 
France,  a  Moslem  can  serve  In  the  Israeli 
Parlianxent — but  a  Catholic  cannot  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Are  we  to  teU 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  for  example  that  we 
want  him  risking  his  all  on  our  front  lines; 
bvil  that — if  he  were  an  American — we 
would  never  entrust  him  with  our  Presi- 
dency— nor  would  we  accept  our  distin- 
guished guest.  C.eneral  de  Oaulie^  Are  we  to 
admit  to  tht  world— worse  still,  lu-e  we  to  ad- 
mit to  ourselves  -that  one-third  of  our 
pop\ilation  is  forever  barred  from  the  White 
House? 

6o  I  am  not  impressed  by  those  plea*  that 
I  settle  for  the  Vice  Presidency  in  order  to 
avert  a  religious  spettaclf  barely  those  who 
believe  it  dangerous  to  elect  a  Catholic  as 
President  will  not  want  him  to  serve  as 
Vice  Preeldent,  a  heartbeat  away  from  the 
office 

2  The  alternative  Is  to  proceed  with  the 
prlmarie.s.  the  convention  and  the  election 
H  there  Is  bigotry  in  the  country — then  po 
be  It — there  U  bigotry  If  tliat  bigotry  Is 
tijo  great  Ui  permit  the  fair  consideration  of 
a  Catholic  who  has  made  clear  his  com- 
plete independence  and  his  complete  dedica- 
tion to  separation  of  church  and  state,  then 
we  ought  to  know  it 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case 
1  believe  the  .^mer.cun  people  are  more  con- 
cerned with  a  man's  views  and  abilities  than 
with  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  It 
when  they  provided  m  article  VI  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  there  should  be  no  religious 
test  for  public  office  -a  provision  that 
brought  not  one  dissenting  vote,  only  the 
comment  of  Roger  Sherman  lliat  It  was 
surely  unnecessary — "the  prevailing  liber- 
ality being  a  sufficient  security  against  such 
tests  "  And  I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple mean  to  adhere  to  those  principles 
today. 

But  regardless  of  the  political  outcome, 
this  issue  is  here  to  be  faced  It  is  my  Job 
to  face  It  frankly  and  fully.  And  It  Is  your 
Job  to  face  it  fairly,  in  perspective  and  In 
proportion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  press  and  other 
media  of  this  country  will  recognize  their 
responsibilities  In  this  area — to  refute  false- 
hood, to  Inform  the  Ignorant,  and  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Issues,  the  real  Issues,  In  this 
hour  of  the  Nation's  peril. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  written  that  as 
public  officials  "we  are  neither  Jew  nor  gen- 
tile, neither  Catholic  nor  agnostic  We  owe 
equal  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and 
are  equ:i.lly  bound  by  our  obllgtitlons 
whether  we  derive  our  citizenship  frorri  the 
earliest  or  latest  Immigrants  to  these  shores 
•  •  •  [for]  religion  Is  outside  the  sphere  of 
political  government   ■ 

We  must  all — candidates,  press,  and  voters 
alike — dedicate  ourselves  to  these  principles, 
for  they  are  the  key  to  a  free  s<M:lcty. 

SENATOR     STMTNCTON 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  you 

Your  profession  renders  a  vital  service  to 
the  American  people — In  that  you  provide  a 
vehicle  by  which  the  experience  and  think- 
ing of  many,  including  yourselves,  may  be 
brought  to  the  people  promptly  and  accu- 
rately. 


It  Is  self-evident  that  well-informed  public 
opinion  Is  the  basic  strength  of  a  democracy. 

K^arw  ounce  of  strength  Is  now  needed,  be- 
cause of  the  challenge  which  confronts  us, 

l>  )th  :it  home  and  abroad 

We  have  today  an  amaxing  productive  tech- 
nology This  calls  for  a  high  rate  of  eco- 
nonUc  gromth,  to  prevent  high  unemploy- 
ment of  our  plants  and  our  manpower. 

We  have  the  duty  to  use  this  technology 
fully. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  growing  needs  of 
a  growing  peoi>le  with  rising  aspirations. 

We  are  challenged  on  the  International 
front  by  an  unprecedented  competition — a 
contest  for  economic  and  ideological  sur- 
vival 

And  In  this  content  there  Is  no  honor  In 
honorable  mention. 

Above  all.  we  must  find  new  answers  to 
a  quest,  in  which  other  democracies  through- 
out history  Ignored  at  fatal  cost. 

How  can  a  free  system,  without  diminish- 
ing Its  freedom,  become  united  and  purp>oee- 
ful  enough  to  surpass  the  evil  unity  and  pur- 
pose of  totalitarianism? 

These  challenges  nave  too  often  been 
viewed  In  terms  of  the  dangers  confronting 
us 

They  have  not  been  viewed  sufficiently  In 
terms  of  the  oj-iport unities  which   are   ours 

We  have  talked  t^-o  much  about  what  we 
cannot  afford  instead  of  dedicating  our  full 
resources  tu  what  we  can  accomplish. 

We  suffer  t/iday  from  no  lack  of  potential 
economic  power:  no  essential  dearth  of  moral 
aspirations,  no  Insufficiency  of  spiritual  re- 
serves. Our  economic  and  political  systems 
are  well -suited  tfj  our  tasks. 

A  major  reappraised 

What  we  need  today  Is  a  major  reappraisal 
of  attitudes,  and  a  re.ilinement  of  efforts,  to 
bring  our  un.'.vajed  endowments  Into  more 
effective  focus 

I  believe  that  our  American  society  has 
the  innate  capacity  to  make  this  reappraisal 
and  effort  I  belle^■e  that  we  can  do  this 
with  our  heads  held  high  In  nn  atmosphere 
of  freedom. 

These  are  the  motivations  which  have  led 
me  to  seek  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
I  feel  free  to  discuss  this  with  you  here  to- 
day, because  the  f)bIlg.*tlon  which  my  can- 
didacy imposes  1.'=  neither  partisan  nor  polit- 
ical in  the  narrow  sense. 

It  Is  an  obligation  to  the  American  people 
as  a  whole.  They  are  entitled  to  know  my 
general  views,  and  specific  p>ollcy  f>roposals, 
for  today  and  tomorrow,  which  bear  on  the 
towering  problems  confronting  us  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world 

Anyone  who  would  take  on  this  obligation 
must  consider  the  question  of  primaries. 

From  the  outset.  I  have  been  morally  cer- 
tain that  entry  Into  a  few  primaries  In  a  few 
States  Is  not  the  best  way  to  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  at  large. 

These  primaries.  In  their  present  form,  es- 
tablish contact  with  only  random  fractions 
of  the  electorate  They  tend  to  become  per- 
sonality cc  .tests.  They  embitter  men  of 
fundamentally  similar  views,  who  later  must 
work  tijgether  to  serve  our  national  needs. 
They  are  ili-sulted  to  the  systematic  dis- 
cussion of  great  issues. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  a  better  way  for 
those  who  aspire  to  natlonsd  leadership  to 
reveal  their  thoughts  and  program  for  Amer- 
ica. 

Those  of  you  who  may  be  familiar  with  my 
itinerary  and  activities  over  the  past  weeks 
have  ample  evidence  of  the  Importance  I  at- 
tach to  seeing  all  the  people  I  can.  listening 
to  ti.:"ir  views,  and  giving  them  mine. 

But  the  principal  method  I  Intend  to  follow 
is  a  series  of  interrelated  speeches,  which  the 
media  of  popular  communication  can  carry 
far  beyond  the  range  of  my  vcrioe. 


1  believe  that  thif;  representative  gather- 
ing offers  a  flttln^;  cccaslon  for  the  first  of 
these  statements. 

The  base  of  strength 

My  central  theme  throughout  will  be  this : 
What  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  strength  of 

America?  How  can  we  bring  that  strength 
to  its  full  potential,  so  that  we  can  live  and 
pro8F>er  in  a  world  at  p)eace? 

First  of  all,  our  economic  system  Is  capable 
of  high  and  sustained  economic  growth. 

I  do  not  place  this  first  becatise  I  consider 
that  we  are  a  materialistic  p>eop!e.  I  refer  to 
It  because  economic  growth  is  the  base  upon 
which  so  much  of  our  other  strength  must  be 
bunt 

Wc  stand  todny  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
technology,  a  new  &\.;toinEtlon,  a  second  in- 
dustrial revolution. 

If  we  call  forth  our  full  productive  power, 
we  c.\n.  during  the  next  5  years,  average  an- 
nually $50  to  $70  billion  more  In  total  out- 
put, PS  against  what  will  happen  if  wc  allow 
substantial  jxjrtlons  of  our  plant  and  man- 
power to  He  idle. 

By  gearing  our  pcrfrmnance  to  our  pDten- 
tials,  we  can  create  a  new  age  of  abundance 
m  America,  service  fully  otir  domestic  needs, 
support  an  adequate  national  security  shield. 
and  enlarge  our  efforts  for  p>eace  around  the 
world 

By  this  example,  we  can  light  the  way  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  prove  that  we  are 
equal  to  the  economic  and  moral  challenge  of 
peaceful  coexistence 

TTiereln  lies  our  greatest  hope  for  peace. 

Second,  this  growing  economic  strength 
would  enable  us,  without  strain,  to  attend  to 
the  great  priorities  of  our  private  and  pub- 
lic national  needs. 

There  arc  still  too  many  economic  and  so- 
cial liabilities  In  our  house  They  weigh  us 
down. 

The  effects  on  people 

These  liabilities  include  recurrent  large- 
scale  unemployment;  one -fourth  of  a  nation 
living  in  poverty  in  a  land  of  plenty:  Infla- 
tion, which  hurts  those  most  who  noed  help 
most:  millions  of  our  senior  citizens  living  on 
pittances:  millions  of  our  young  people  de- 
nied full  educational  opportunity;  mlHlons 
of  farm  families  forced  ever  downward 
toward  relative  and  absolute  poverty;  mil- 
lions of  families  living  in  urban  and  rural 
slums:  millions  of  families  denied  the  medi- 
cal care  and  future  benefits  which  current 
science  and  medicnl  research  can  pro\ ide. 

Each  of  these  liabilities  furnishes  opportu- 
nity— the  opportunity  to  remove  them.  To 
do  so  would  add  inuncnse'y  to  our  overall 
productive  strength  and  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

But  I  disagree  with  the  argument  that  we 
should  educate  our  children  and  remove  pov- 
erty just  to  enrich  our  whole  economy  and  to 
compete  with  the  totalitarlans. 

We  should  educate  our  children  better,  and 
stamp  out  poverty,  because  these  are  among 
the  noblest  purposes  any  enlightened  society 
can  pursue. 

A  third  way  to  build  our  strength  Is 
through  the  full  extension  of  Justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  our  political,  civil 
and  economic  affairs. 

It  may  be  a  good  argument  that  the  re- 
moval of  discrimination  based  upon  race  or 
creed  or  color  will  make  us  more  appealing  to 
the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
thus  strengthen  everywhere  the  forces  of 
freedom. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  still  better  argument 
that  we  should  stamp  out  discrimination  be- 
cause it  violates  our  own  Constitution,  be- 
cause it  offends  both  our  conscience  and  our 
faith;  and  because  a  strong  democracy  must 
be  a  decent  democracy. 

We  can  further  build  our  strength  by  rede- 
fining otir  cooperatl^  relationships  with 
Other  free  peoples.    We  shouid  help   them 
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with  food,   not  only  because  we  have  farm 
surpluses,  but  because  they  are  hungry. 

We  should  assist  In  their  technical  and  In- 
dustrial development,  not  just  because  this 
will  help  them  to  resist  communism  from 
without  and  within,  but  because  this  will 
help  them  to  live  better  lives. 
The  frv.it  of  freedom 
I  would  hope  that  they  will  base  their  re- 
spect for  our  strength  upon  their  regard  for 
our  moral  purposes,  and  their  awareness  of 
the  human'idea  of  our  free  institutions. 

We  should  make  It  clear  that  the  fruit  of 
freedom  Is  for  every  man's  garden— and  that 
no  nation  which  offers  less,  offers  enough. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  must 
strengthen  our  position  by  finding  a  more 
workable  way  to  live  on  the  same  planet  with 
the  totalltarians— without  jeopardizing  our 
freedom  or  tarnishing  our  honor. 

Another  world  war  could  end  in  nothing 
which  any  rational  man  or  woman  would 
call  victory. 

An  unchecked  arms  race  can  have  no  final 
consequence  except  final  disaster  for  man- 
kind Therefore.  I  favor  cultural  exchanges. 
free  contacts  among  peoples,  and  summit 
meetings  of  governments  when  the  stage  has 
been  properly  prepared 

I  favor  every  effort  toward  mutual  general 
disarmament.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
mankind  than  the  outcome  of  our  negotia- 
tions in  that  field 

But  as  we  negotiate  for  peace  through  dis- 
armament, we  must  know — and  the  world 
must  recognize — that  our  overall  strength  is 
sufficient  to  support  our  strength  of  purpose. 
What  America  cannot  afford  is  to  spend 
$40  to  $50  billion  a  year  to  become  a  second- 
rate  military  power  while  the  arms  race  is 
still  In,  progress. 

I  will  never,  merely  because  every  American 
yearns  for  peace  as  I  do.  mute  the  issue  of 
our  national  security,  or  soften  the  true  de- 
scription of  the  long  and  hard  road  we  must 
travel  toward  an  enduring  peace,  merely  In 
the  hope  of  galmng  a  domestic  political  vic- 
tory. 

I  want  peace  for  our  children;  not  just  an- 
other "peace  in  our  time  " 

This  Is  a  summary  listing  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  strength  we  must  build. 

Why.  despite  our  ample  potentials,  are  we 
not  building  these  elements  in  our  strength 
todays 

How  can  we  build  them,  before  it  is  too 
late':' 

That  is  the  central  Issue. 

yfu<t  agree  on  goal 
Because  our  tasks  are  so  many  and  yet  so 
interdependent,  we  cannot  move  forward  to- 
gether until  we  define  together  and  agree  to- 
gether where  we  want  to  go  Our  lack  of 
unity,  of  any  true  national  purpose,  Is  our 
Achilles  heel 

To  surmount  this  defect,  we  must  dis- 
card the  obsession  of  the  present  national 
administration  that  one  element  in  our 
strength  can  only  be  advanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  Some  say  that,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  our  national  secxirlty 
shield,  we  cannot  afford  greater  educational 
and  scientific  efforts  Others  say  that  we 
can.  .ot  afford  an  adequate  security  shield 
because  It  would  weaken  our  whole  economy 

And  while  some  say  that  we  must  retard 
private  living  standards  t*3  expand  our  do- 
mestic public  services,  others  say  that  we 
miu;t  short-change  our  essential  public  serv- 
ices to  foster  private  economic  progress 

By  presenting  a  false  choice  between  false 
alternatives,  none  adequate  to  our  needs,  we 
end  up  by  faltering  on  all  fronts  Instead 
of  mo\-lng  decisively  on  any. 

In  the  face  of  the  peril  confronting  us,  we 
must  marshal  the  wisdom  to  put  first  things 
first;  and  not,  like  Carthage,  gild  our  roofs 
with  gold  while  denying  supplies  to  Hanni- 
bal. 


But  It  Is  dangerous  to  embrace  the  notion 
that  we  are  only  a  one-  or  two-purpose  na- 
tion. ThiB  narrow  and  fragmentary  approach, 
divides  instead  of  uniting  the  American  peo- 
ple 

By  attempting  to  create  fundamental  prog- 
ress in  one  area  at  the  expense  of  another, 
it  turns  the  urban  consumer  against  the 
farmer,  the  farmer  against  the  worker,  the 
small  and  medium-size  businessman  against 
big  business,  the  Federal  Government 
against  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
people  against  them  all.  It  tends  to  make 
our  own  people  fearful  of  economic  progress 
m  other  parts  of  the  free  world.  It  increas- 
ingly prejudices  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
;\ga!n5t  ut 

More  important  still,  this  doctrine  of  par- 
tial strength  through  overall  weakness  un- 
derestimates dangerously  the  Increasing 
p  iwer  of  the  totalitarian  thrust. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Soviets  could  only 
build  their  military  strength  and  industrial 
base  by  ruthlessly  suppressing  the  living 
standard*  of  their  own  people 

But  tills  is  no  longer  true  today:  and  it 
will  be  even  less  true  in  future  years.  The 
Soviets  Have  now  reached  the  point  where 
they  can  combine  a  rapid  military  and  In- 
dustrial fcdvance  with  large  Improvements  In 
the  living  standards  of  the  Russian  people. 
And  It  will  only  be  a  little  later  on.  meas- 
ured in  the  lives  of  nations,  when  the  Chi- 
nese wiU  be  able  to  do  likewise. 

What  a  calamity  it  would  be  If,  as  the 
Communists  are  achieving  multiple  lines  of 
progress  in  terms  of  their  values,  we  decide 
that  we  mtist  continue  to  move  backward 
on  one  front  In  order  to  move  forward  on 
another,: 

What  &  tragic  mishandling  this  would  be 
of  tt-e  power  and  promise  of  America. 

In  economic  terms,  the  full  development 
of  our  strength  can  provide,  over  a  5-year 
period.  f250  to  $350  billion  more  in  total 
n.:':  )!.  il  u-put  than  if  we  allow  our  econo- 
onr,  M  an.ble  along  in  the  Indifferent  eco- 
nomic performance  of  recent  years.  With 
this  addition  to  our  real  wealth,  we  can  ex- 
pand greatly  the  business  Investment  In 
plant  and  machines  which  are  a  prime  source 
of  economic  progress 

We  can  not  only  reduce  poverty  and  other 
forms  (if  want,  but  we  can  also  lift  the 
living  standards  of  all  our  jseople  And.  at 
existing  tax  rates,  this  full  rate  of  economic 
growth  would  add  $70  to  $100  billion  during 
the  5-y9ar  period  to  our  public  revenues  at 
all  leveU  of  Government. 

With  these  Increased  revenues,  we  could 
great Iv  Improve  all  those  domestic  and  over- 
sea efforts  which  are  financed  with  public 
funds 

But  *e  cannot  achieve  this  by  clamping 
down  the  brakes  upon  our  economy  and 
upon  the  resolute  energies  of  our  people. 

I  intfnd,  in  another  talk,  to  detail  my 
program  on  this  front. 

Heavy  tasks  imposed 
The  overall  effort  we  must  make  imposes 
hea\y  tasks  upon  the  national  leadership. 
Fif^y  States,  and  180  million  citizens,  have 
much  to  do  In  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities.  We  should  continue  to  purKM 
the  diversified  goals  which  mark  our  indi- 
divu;\l  lives  and  private  endeavors. 

But.  as  individuals,  we  cannot  solve  the 
lo.  .ni;!ig  problems  of  war  or  peace,  Inter- 
i.a: :  •:  ul  cooperation,  high  economic  growth, 
infl.i-;  r.  education,  and  science,  civil  rights, 
and  ;il)frties,  and  fundamental  social  secu- 
rity i:-r  our  people. 

In  these  critical  times,  we  cannot  achieve 
a  long-range  national  purpose  without  a 
unified  national  effort. 

The  answer  to  Lincoln's  question,  for  to- 
day, is  that  we  must  steer  a  course  between 
the  defaults  of  a  government  which  does  too 
little  and  the  excesses  of  a  government 
Which  4oefi  too  much. 


We  must  win  consents  rather  than  enforce 
decrees. 

We  must  spark  action  under  freedom 
which  burns  with  a  better  light  than  acUon 
under  dictatorship. 

This  calls  for  enterprise  and  invention, 
within  the  framework  of  an  economic  and 
political  system  we  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve. 

We  need  to  initiate  new  methods  of  co- 
operation among  business,  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment; and  also  among  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  need  to  distinguish  between  those  steps 
the  Government  must  take  itself,  and  those 
which  it  can  stimulate  others  to  take.  I  shall 
be  more  specific  on  this  point  in  a  later  talk. 
Above  all.  we  need  to  use  methods  by 
which  the  high  pursuit  of  recwon  will  result 
In  the  willing  consent  of  our  people. 

This  consent,  without  compulsion,  should 
Include  the  average  family.  Industry  large 
and  small,  agriculture  and  labor,  and  men 
and  women  of  thought  and  action  In  private 
life  and  in  Government 

In  that  way.  we  would  bring  full  meaning 
into  our  national  life. 

There  is  no  conflict  in  a  free  society  ht- 
tween  strong  leadership  and  voluntary  unity. 

Plenty  for  all  to  do 

Washington  was  as  firm  as  granite;  but 
he  held  together  the  young  Nation  by  win- 
ning the  voluntary  cooperation  of  as  strong 
and  gifted  a  group  of  men  as  ever  surrounded 
a  Chief  of  State. 

Lincoln  knew  how  to  combine  flrmneaa 
in  the  right  with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all. 

The  times  in  which  we  now  live  are  too 
perilous  to  confuse  leadership  with  show- 
manship; to  substitute  the  purple  word 
for  the  valiant  d(ed;  or  to  achieve  the  mere 
political  victories  which  sharpened  divisions 
may  bring. 

We  need  now  that  progress  which  only 
the  vigorous  consent  of  free  men  can  pro- 
vide. There  Is  plenty  for  us  all  to  do  to- 
gether— and  soon. 

We  are  not  at  the  sunset  of  our  national 
life. 

America  is  still  In  the  morning  of  her 
history 

Let  us  all  sUnd  together,  firm  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  Nation's  needs  will  never 
exceed  her  capabilities. 

The  problems  of  today  are  not  Just  bur- 
densome responsibilities.  They  constitute  a 
transcendent  challenge.  Their  solution  of- 
fers the  hope  and  promise  of  the  highest 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream 

Let  us  use  our  confidence  In  the  destiny 
of  America  to  build  the  strength  of  America. 

SENATOR    HtTMPHRrr 

I  trust  this  distinguished  audience  will 
permit  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sUte- 
ment  on  a  most  vital  Issue  before  1  address 
myself  to  the  Important  subject  upon  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak. 

I  Impose  upon  your  time  because  I  believe 
that  our  national  Interest  requires  me  to 
make  this  declaration — clearly,  decisively. 
and  unequivocally. 

As  you  know.  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
If  the  American  people  find  me  worthy.  I 
hope  to  be  nominated  and  elected. 

There  Is  no  higher  elective  poet  in  the 
world — no  greater  honor — no  heavier  respon- 
sibility. 

I  say  this  because  leadership  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  carries  with  it  great 
rsponslbUitles  to  all  of  mankind. 

Yet.  great  as  this  challenge  and  this  honor 
may  be.  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  either  candidate  or 
President. 

I  would  not  want  to  piusue  this  campaign 
IX  it  were  to  create  deep  and  dangerous  divi- 
sions among  Americans  on  the  issue  of 
religion. 
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I  would  not  want  to  be  President  if  tt 
meant  that  my  own  party  might  be  lorn 
apart  on  this  extraneous  issue 

I  would  not  want  to  receive  the  vote  of  any 
American  because  my  oppt)nent  worships  In 
a  particular  church,  whatever  that  chixrch 
may  be. 

Nor  woxild  I  want  to  receive  the  vote  oif 
any  American  simply  because  he  ie  of  the 
same  faith  as  I. 

It  is  alien  to  our  American  traditions  for 
any  man's  qualifications  for  public  office  to 
be  Judged  on  the  basis  ot  his  religious 
affiilation 

RectUls  Smith  nomination 

Indeed.  Gov  Al  Smith  was  nominated  by 
my  party  for  President  without  reference  to 
his  faith,  either  as  an  asset  or  a  handicap. 
He  was  nonUnated,  >is  he  deserved  to  be.  on 
the  basis  of  his  re<'<>rd  in  public  life. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  this 
country  was  founded  •:.  certain  well-defined 
democratic  principles 

One  of  these  principles  was  that  neither 
religious  prejudice  nor  religious  preference 
has  any  place  in  American  politics. 

My  own  record  and  deep  conviction*  are 
clear  evidence  of  my  devotion  to  the  basic 
principles  of  American  democracy. 

Indeed,  my  dedication  to  equal  rights  for 
all  Americans,  whatever  their  race,  is  fre- 
quently though  errone<Hisly  nted  iis  a  reason 
why  I  cannot  be  nominated  by  my  party. 

I  am  Just  as  fully  dedicated  to  equal  rights 
for  Americans  of  all  creeds  and  national 
origins 

I  restate  these  obvious  truths  because  the 
Issue  of  religion  has  been  raised.  Some 
people  have  raised  It,  I  aasume  to  help  my 
opponent  and  to  hurt  me;  others  to  hurt  him 
and  help  me 

Both  these  misuses  of  religion  grievously 
offend  judalc-ClirisUa.i  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  only  tests  that  may  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  any  candidate  are  those  relating  to 
integrity,  ability,  experience.  Judgment,  and 
dedication  to  democratic  Institutions  and 
constitutional  government. 

No  one  should  maintain,  I  believe,  that 
any  candidate  be  nominated  simply  because 
he  would  obtain  the  rupport  at  voters  of  his 
own  faith — nor  should  he  be  denied  the 
nomination  because  pe<:>ple  of  other  faiths 
might  vote  against  htm  Both  of  theee  in- 
trusions of  denominational  preference  into 
politics  threaten  the  very  fabric  which  binds 
our  nation  together. 

Aska  issue  be  faced 

Tlie  issue  must  be  faced  squarely,  for  the 
sake  of  our  national  well-being  My  state- 
ment has  t)een  made  in  that  spirit. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  West  Virginia— and.  in 
Justice  to  that  State,  speak  of  the  wide  and 
distressing  gap  between  what  is  real  and 
what  has  been  widely  reported  throughout 
the  country 

The  senior  editor  of  a  national  news  maga- 
zine wrote  this  week  that  "the  same  anti- 
Catholic  prejudice  that  cost  Alfred  8  Smith 
the  State  in  November  1928.  was  boiling  up 
In  West  Virginia  •• 

Actually.  West  Virginia  had  voted  Repub- 
lican in  presidential  elections  ever  since  Its 
origin  as  a  State  and  only  went  Democratic 
when  the  great  depression  hit  It  In  the  early 
thirties.  If  West  Virginians  were  prr-Judiced, 
It  was  for  Republicans  and  against  Demo- 
crats. 

In  the  Democratic  primary  of  1928.  Gover- 
nor Smith,  a  declared  opponent  of  pro- 
hibition, running  in  |>redominantly  Prot- 
estant, bone-dry  West  Virginia,  scored  a 
comfortable  victory  in  a  vigorously  contested 
election. 

Chides  the  press 

The  Nation  should  know  this  through  the 
Nation's  press. 

I  suspect  that  there  may  be  some  Catholics 
in  West  Virginia  who  won  t  rote  fc*  me  be- 


cause I  am  a  Protestant,  and  that  there  may 
be  f-ome  Protestants  who  will  not  vote  for  my 
opFKonent  because  he  Is  a  Catholic 

But.  in  I960  as  in  l&ae.  these  few  irrespon- 
sible votes  will  not  decide  the  election, 

I  am  confident  from  my  many  conversa- 
tions with  people  in  West  Virginia,  that  In 
the  May  10th  primary,  the  vast  majority  will 
again  vote  for  the  candidate  they  consider 
beet  qualified  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency,  They  will  not  determine 
their  political  choice  on  the  basis  of  where 
either  of  us  attend  church 

I  have  always  thought  that  gcKxl  news  is 
every  bit  as  newsworthy  as  bad.  Let  me 
bring  you  some  good  news  about  West 
Virginia. 

Its  public  schools  have  moved  vnth  much 
more  than  deliberate  speed  toward  de- 
segregation in  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision. 

West  Virginia  University  wfts  the  first  State 
university  In  the  South  to  open  its  doors  to 
qualified  Negro  graduate  students  aifter  an 
earlier  Supreme   Court  decision. 

Its  State-supported  colleges,  and  most  of 
the  private  ones  as  well,  have  students  of  all 
races.  So  also.  I  might  add.  has  West  Vir- 
ginia State  College,  for  years  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  Negro  colleges  and  now 
completely  desegregated 

Cites  contributions 

I  could  go  on.  But  I  trust  that  I  have 
made  the  point:  West  Virginia  is  contribut- 
ing more  than  Its  share  to  s<oIvlng  this  most 
urgent  moral  and  social  problem  Like  the 
Nation,  it  has  a  long  way  to  go — but  It  is 
well  on  the  road  and  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  this  struggle,  the  West  Virginia  pre.ss 
has  plaved  a  constructive  role  It  did  not  re- 
treat behind  that  cold  wall  of  objectivity 
which  helps  deaden  human  compassion  in 
our  society.  It  avoided  the  sensationalism 
that  too  often  fans  the  flame?  of  bigotry. 
It  spoke  up  calmly  and  courageously  for  the 
dignity  of  man 

Pew  newspyapers  in  this  country  si>eak  out 
as  forthrlghtly  on  human  equ.illty  as  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  the  State's  largest  dally 

Now  pau.se  a  moment  and  ask  yourself  this 
question — have  you  seen  any  of  this  good 
news  in  the  recent  reports  of  some  of  our 
syndicated  political  writers'' 

Indeed,  many  thoughtful  observers  are  dis- 
turbed— and  deeply  concerned — about  the 
role  the  pre.ss  has  played  In  the  explosive 
Issue  of  p>olitlcs  and  religion  as  it  has  entered 
the  campaign  In  West  Virginia  and  earlier  in 
Wisconsin. 

Let  me  cite  two  respected  Journalists  out 
of  many  who  have  spoken  out  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Quotes  magazine  report 

Theodore  H  'White.  In  the  April  13  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  has  this  to  say: 

"Pew.  If  any.  out-of-State  J')urnallst.s  could 
have  left  Milwaukee  on  the  gray  and  overcast 
Wednesday  morning  following  the  Kennedy- 
Humi>hrey  primary  without  concern  over 
their  own  role  in  the  dramatic  last  days  of 
the  contest. 

"For.  when  they  came  to  Wisconsin,  it  was 
a  State  of  easy  and  decent  tolerance:  when 
they  left,  it  was  perplexed  and  divided  The 
divisions  of  origin  and  religion  were,  of 
course,  always  there.  But  how  much  we 
collectively  did  to  exacerbate  and  amplify 
them  Is  the  heart  of  a  question  that  may  be 
of  central  Importance  to  the  presidential 
pMltlcs  of  1960" 

Chalmers  Roberts  of  the  Washington  Poet 
has  wTltten  In  much  the  same  spirit  this 
very  week  Every  member  of  the  profession 
of  Journalism.  Indeed  every  person  in  public 
life,  should  give  these  observations  sober, 
thoughtful  consideration. 

I  know  that,  for  you  editors,  choice  is 
necessiU-y  and  Inevitable  Tou  must  choose 
what   stones   should    be    written,   how   they 


should  be  written,  and  whether  they  should 
be  played  up  or  down, 

I  would  suggest.  In  all  humility,  that  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  racial  or  religious  preju- 
dice— however  unwittingly — is  highly  dan- 
gerous In  a  society  based  on  the  dignity  of 
man.  I  would  suggest  that  religious  label- 
ing is  as  undesirable  as  racial  labeling 

Let's  talk  program  and  quit  ejcplorlng 
prejudices 

One  last  brief  note  on  politics  I  have 
examined  the  West  Virginia  primary  law  I 
note  that  It  provides  for  write-in  candidates. 

I  would  suggest  to  Senator  Robert  Byrd. 
and  to  all  other  residents  of  West  Virginia 
who  have  stated  they  support  other  candi- 
dates than  Senator  Humphrey  or  Senator 
Kennedy,  that  they  write  in  their  choice  on 
their  ballots. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen  I  hope  that 
all  of  us  can  get  on  with  tlie  discussion  of 
the  real  and  the  Important  issues  of  the 
1960  campaign.  That  Is  precisely  what  I 
Intend  to  do  from  this  moment 

There  Is  no  subject  so  crucial  to  the 
future  of  mankind  as  the  one  you  have 
assigned  me  today — the  wise  and  prudent 
handling   of   Soviet-American   relations 

And  of  the  many  formidable  problems  of 
United  States-Soviet  relationships,  none  Is 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  arms  race. 

The  arms  race,  draining  both  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  bloc  of  scores  of 
billions  of  dollars- — and.  far  more  Important, 
posing  the  threat  of  incalculable  disaster 
to  all  manklnd^is  the  dominant  fact  of  life 
In  1960. 

Competition  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  bloc  In  the  production  of  goods, 
propaganda  offensives,  economic  aid  pro- 
gram?, diplomatic  offensives — all  these 
thrc.its  from  the  CommunLst  world  are  man- 
ageable, containable,  well  within  our  capa- 
bility if  we  but  use  the  vast  resources  at 
our  command. 

But  the  arms  race,  unchecked,  is  a  de- 
vouring monster — heedless  of  ideology,  heed- 
less of  race  or  creed  or  color  It  Is  rapidly 
becoming  unmanageable.  It  almost  seems  to 
take  on  a  life  and  a  will  of  its  own  It  can 
get  to  the  point  where  military  men — yes. 
even  machines  such  as  electronic  com- 
puters— will  be  making  the  decisions  of  abso- 
lute life  and  death  for  civilization 

What  a  travesty.  'What  a  death  for  the 
flowerine  of  man's  creative  Intelligence  To 
bear  such  bitter  fruit. 

Sees  yearning  for  peace 

Tliere  is  a  great,  unspoken  yearning  for 
peace  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
One  only  has  to  open  the  subject  of  peace 
in  any  group,  however  large  or  small,  to 
find  that  he  has  ftriick  a  deep  chord  of  emo- 
tion and  feeling. 

I  have  had  this  experience  on  street  corners 
in  Moscow,  in  drawing  rooms  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  hich  schorl  auditoriums  of  Minnesota, 
California     Wisconsin,    and    Florida. 

This  Nation  is  ready,  this  people  Is  willing, 
to  support  an  effort  by  our  Government  to 
make  a  breakthrough  to  genuine  peace — to 
replace  the  arms  race  with  a  new  concept 
of  international  relationships  In  which  na- 
tions and  i>eople  can  live  free  from  the  threat 
of  aggression  and  free  from  the  fear  of  In- 
stant obliteration. 

Fundamentally,  people  all  over  the  world 
are  no  different  from  us  In  this  surging  de- 
sire f^.r  peace  Even  among  the  leadership 
of  the  0«jmmunlst  bl'v:  the  desire  for  world 
dominr.tlon  may  be  tempered  by  the  con- 
viction that  one  mist.ake  can  plunge  them 
into  catastrcphe.  With  vigorous,  persistent 
leadership  from  the  free  world,  even  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin  may  be  prepared  to 
swallow  some  bitter  pills  In  order  to  find 
some  way  out  of  the  monstrous  arms  com- 
peMtion. 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  peace 

We  have  a  better  than  50-50  chance  of 
making   the   last  half   of    the  20th   century 
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a  haJf  century  of  peace      And  tf  we  can  keep 
peace   for   50   years,   there   Is    at   leaat   some 
cliance  that  the  habit  may  take  hold. 
Would  slow  arms  race 

Plrat.  aboTe  aJl.  the  arms  race  muat  be 
■lowed  down.  The  only  way  we  can  ever 
expect  to  accomplish  thU  Is  by  focusing  on 
the  poeslblllty  that  armaments  can  be  con- 
trolled, reduced,  and  eventually  eliminated 

But  there  are  those  who  think  any  talk  or 
planning  or  studies  ol  disarmament  la  dan- 
gerous. These  people  worry  lest  we  be  lulled 
Into  a  false  sense  of  peace  and  security 
Such  a  view  U  without  substance  If  we  keep 
clearly  In  mind  our  goad,  and  the  essential 
steps  to  It 

An  armed  world  Is  not  the  necessary  and 
natural  state  of  mankind.  Yet  we  must  also 
realize  that  any  control  and  reduction  of 
armaments  requires  an  enormous  effort, 

Any  review  of  the  fle!d  of  arms  control 
illustrates  there  Is  a  barrenness  In  our  past 

1.  We  can  count  on  one  hand  the  number 
of  qualified  Individuals  who  are  competent 
negotiators  In  matters  of  arms  control  and 
In  an  understanding  of  Soviet  and  Commu- 
nist psychology 

2.  Government  expenditures  to  conduct 
research  In  arma  control  systems  are  almost 
nonexistent  except  for  research  recently  in- 
augurated on  the  detection  and  Identifica- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

3.  An  analysis  cf  our  present  arms  con- 
trol policy  now  being  offered  in  the  10- nation 
talks  In  Geneva  shows  that  we  are  being 
limited  In  our  disarmament  proposals  by  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  technical  and  scientific 
preparations.  We  have  preached  the  concept 
of  control  auid  Inspection  Now  that  we  are 
again  In  serious  negotiations  we  find  that  no 
firm  plans  exist  oi*  how  various  weapons  and 
armed  forces  can  be  controlled  and  hence 
limited. 

4  There  is  no  centrallBed  direction  yet  on 
the  formulation  of  disarmament  policy 
There  has  be^n  no  strong  'eader  who  vLsual- 
laed  that  b»«lcally  hoetlle  powers  might  have 
■ufflcient  mutual  Interest  to  provide  the  basis 
for  agreement. 

There  wa«  another  spate  of  fine  words  the 
other  day  from  the  White  House — the  an- 
nouncement of  an  upgrading  of  the  Office  of 
Disarmament  within  the  Department  of 
State.  The  objective  U  laudable.  The  worth 
will  be  datarmlned  by  itaang  and  budget 
•upport. 

But  what  kind  of  a  budget  Is  this  OlBoe  to 
have?  Is  It  to  hnve  only  the  1400  000  re- 
quested in  the  1961  budget  by  the  adminis- 
tration If  we  are  goln?  to  have  .elmp'.y  an- 
other dlognn  another  facade  to  cover  Inrrtla 
and  indifference,  then  I  want  no  part  of  It. 

Eight  million  dollars  Is  needed  for  one 
project  alone  for  1  year:  research  about 
•elsmlc  detection 

Questions  furisdicti'yn 

And  what  jurisdiction  Is  this  OfOce  of  Dis- 
armament to  have^ 

I  would  hope  that  it  will  be  given  author- 
ity and  resources  along  the  lines  of  my 
national  peace  agency  proposal  in  order  to 
be  able  to  coordinate  the  mnny  and  diverse 
projects  In  the  arms  contro.  field  which  now 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dvpartment 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Centrul  Intelligence  Agency,  or  ths  De- 
partment of  State 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  reorganization  for 
reorganization's  suite. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  basic  lack  of 
Presidential  leadership  can  be  overcome  by 
chan»{ina;  the  lines  on  org.mlzaMon  charts. 

But  I  am  convinced  th.it  effective  leader- 
ship in  disarmament  policy  requires  the  cre- 
aU"n  of  a  di.^armanient  cfflce  or  agency 
within  the  Federal  Oovernnier.t,  personally 
backed  and  given  Impetus  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  well  financed  and  with 
hlRh  priority  It  should  have  one  compre- 
hensive assignment:  find  a  way.    Plnd  a  way 


ou:  of  this  terrible  arms  race — <'>ne  which 
safeguanls  the  jjeople  of  the  United  States 
from  surfwlse  attack  and  from  nibbling  ag- 
gression. 

Mnd  a  way  to  transmute  the  energies  of 
this  great  people  Into  works  of  peace,  works 
of  life,  rather  than  to  spend  them  on  the 
arms  race  which,  at  best,  provides  only  lim- 
ited seeutlty  for  a  limited  period 

Nothing  short  of  a  Manhattan  project  for 
peace  Is  required — a  prrogram  that  provides 
the  necessary  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel, tiie  fadlltlee,  the  money,  and  the 
priorities. 

More  support  is  urgrd 

Some  of  our  public  cfflrials  are  now  begin- 
ning to  sae  tha*  a  porsibliity  for  arm.s  control 
exists  Tl^^ere  s  a  new  interest  in  disarma- 
ment But  neither  the  White  H  use  nor  the 
Congress  have  provided  the  support  neces- 
sary to  dr  the  job 

The  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  has 
never  daring  its  5  years  of  w  rk,  been 
|n"anted  aai  appropriation  that  would  permit 
It  to  employ  more  than  a  handful  r-t  dedi- 
cated pecpie  Its  budget,  by  comparison 
with  the  Lab"  r-Management  Investigating 
Committee,   is  almost   laughable. 

Fo'ir  times  ast  year  I  tried  to  obtain  a 
modeft  som  fo:-  arms  control  "Studies  X'rt  the 
Dep.vtm^nt  o'  State — >40O  000  Even  a 
token  ctxa->unt  to  Initiate  technical  studies 
w?u;  deniad  I  nent  a  perst>nal  letter  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  a^sking  for  support. 
Nine  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  re- 
sjxjnded. 

Nor  did  the  Department  .jf  State  fight 
for  Its  own  app  ropriatlon,  since  Department 
officers  said  tl  is  had  a  low  priority  and 
other  request^  for  funds  were  more  Im- 
portant 

Seti  n.e\£  opprrrtunity 

ThU  year  we  have  another  opportunity. 
Again  tJie  State  Dep:a-tment  included  in 
lt«  budgat  the  inad'"quile  .sum  of  1400  000. 
The  Statie  D:fartment  has  this  time  ad- 
mitted tUat  thi;  lack  of  studies  has  delayed 
CS  prepwratl.in  f,)r  arms  r  ntrul  negtitia- 
tions.  Deputy  Under  Secretary.  Mr  Ray- 
mond Ha|-e,  said 

"In  retiewlnj;  our  approach  to  dUarrna- 
ment.  it  was  further  f  lund  that  '.\\f  m.mt 
serious  deficiency  In  the  U  S  approach  has 
been  th«  lack  of  adc(|u.>te  planning  and 
studies  la  the  field  of  disarmament. 

What  is  lackKig  U  a  su:  UAU.id  study  effort 
concerniag  the  effect  of  various  ;>->s.sible  arms 
control  agreements  ~ri  'he  U:..ti^d  .St.ites, 
Allied,  and  Soviet  capabilities  together  with 
future  etpl'jra' I'lns  of  new  p'xw.r.jUities  of 
arn^  control  which  might  enhance  US.  ae- 
cvirlty  " 

Bit  wHat  a  i>ltfully  small  effort  even  this 
adm.nistpatlon  request  would  provide  It  Ls 
nothing  but  tl-e  flimsiest  of  stopgaps.  If  I 
did  not  betlev*'  that  even  a  smsU  crust  of 
the  loaf  of  amis  control  research  is  better 
than  not^iing  I  would  simply  denounce  the 
undertaking  ai  too  little,  and  perhape  too 
late. 

flili  /or  peixct  ager^oi 

In  tha  meantime,  I  have  introduced — 
early  thU  Febr\iary — leglslatii  n  which  would 
es'.abli.sh  by  hw  a  n.iti  nal  peace  agency, 
It  may  eventually  take  one  of  a  number  of 
organliaiiional  structures  What  Is  Im- 
portant U  that  It  be  given  hieh  enough 
priority,  ♦nough  p<5wer8  and  fur.ds  to  do  the 
job  It  a\n  be  the  framework  within  which 
the  M.iiUiatun  project  for  peace  can  be 
undcru^kin 

A  natlan&l  peace  agency  could  become  the 
strong  ri^'ht  aim  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Su.te — a  constantly  .uitlve  agen- 
cy churrvlng  .,u  J  new  Idea*,  ev  tluatin^  re- 
researchlKg,  probing  In  one  direction — 
toward  a  more  vital,  meaningful,  and  crea- 
tive American  lorelgn  pollr-y 

The  ?re^ldent  of  the  United  States 
should — must — with    or    without    such    an 


agency — take  Immediate  steps  to  determine 
precisely  what  can  be  d'>ne  and  what  can n^ it 
be  dme  In  terms  of  arms  control,  and  in 
terms  ni  the  possible  creation  of  new  Interna- 
tional security  mechanisms 

The  President  must  ask — and  will.  I  ajn 
confident,  receive — emergency  author1ratl<pn 
and  funds  from  the  Congref.8  f>:'r  a  projrct 
which  would  put  tot-ether  fr.m  lndu.«»ry  the 
universities,  and  from  private  profeaeional 
life,  men  and  wiimeii  capable  of  finding  the 
•clentlflc  underpinning  for  a  way  out  of  Uie 
arms  race  ^ 

Bids  President   act 

The  President  mu.st  urge  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  long-term  programing  in  the 
works  of  peace — programs  of  eotinomic  de- 
velopment, of  strengthening  of  the  organ- 
izations of  International  cooperation,  of  the 
use  of  food  and  fll>er,  medical  and  healtii 
coofjeratlon.  International  education,  and 
exchanges. 

We  have  mobilized  brains  and  capital  be- 
fore on  such  a  basis — and  not  just  i-o  fight 
wars,  not  Just  to  create  nuclear  weap)ons. 

There  wa.s  a  Marshal!  plan  There  was 
the  need,  there  wa*  a  plan  made,  decisions 
were  taken,  and  the  Job  was  done.  It  was 
that  simple. 

If  the  task  of  putting  Europe  back  on  Its 
feet  was  staggering,  how  much  more  chal- 
lenging and  complei  is  the  task  of  puHln^j 
the  world  back  from  the  brink  of  nuclear 
war.  Yet,  the  suggestion  that  we  must  both 
plan  to  achieve  this,  and  plan  to  adjust  our 
economy  In  the  event  we  succeed.  Is  met  with 
open  opfKWltlon  and  ridicule 

I  do  not  minimize  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties that  block  the  path  fo  agreement  on 
a  new  kind  of  world  security  ^y  tern  Hut  we 
must  start  somewhere  A  beg  nning  must 
be  made  And  it  must  be  made  with  enovigh 
determination  ^^  keep  the  effort  going 
through  what  may  be  years  of  exasperating, 
frustrating,  agonising,  and  dangerous  negoti- 
ation 

We  mvist  have  the  kind  of  national  leiul- 
er-hlp  that  says  "Yes"  to  the  fxiture.  that 
looks  not  for  the  obetacles.  but  f'  r  the  op- 
portunities— not  for  F>erf^'-t  tiohitlons.  but 
for  possible  and  saf f-guard M  agre^m'-nts 


ADDPESv«!Ea  nV  PRESIDENT  DE 
OAT -I  IE  OF  FP  ANPE  BEFOPE  TOE 
BRITISH  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE 
NATir.NAL    PRESS    CLUB 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DnkoU  Mr. 
Prp.sldent.  today  the  Conerrs.s  hr\.n  wit- 
nessed a  remarknble  pprformnncr  and 
has  U.'stcned  to  :\  ri>markal)le  .speech 

I  a.sk  unfinlmrus  con.'sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  following  the.se 
brief  remarks,  a  newspaper  report  of  the 
Interview  of  Pre;ildent  de  Oaullc.  of 
France,  before  thf  Nation-^l  Pre^.s  Chib; 
and  al.so  a  news  report,  dated  April  7.  of 
President  de  Gaulle  s  speech  before  Uie 
Brltl.sh  Parhamrn* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlrlea 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dx  OAt'Li.E  Is  Cmkbhco  roR  Hia  A-Bm«  Pi.ba 
London.  Aran.  7 -President  Cliarlcs  de 
OauUe  won  the  crowning  ovation  of  his  tri- 
umphant visit  to  Britain  today  with  a  call 
for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race 

France,  he  said,  desires  above  all  that 
nuclear  weapons  be  destroyed  and  the  "vehi- 
cles of  death"  that  carrv  tliem  be  placed 
under  surveillance.  And  Prance  believes 
that  EUust  and  West  can  live  in  p«»ace  V  gether 
De  Gaulle's  speech  combined  the  stuff  of 
history  with  oratory  perhaps  unmatched 
since  Winston  Churchill  roused  the  free 
world  to  action  20  years  ago.  ChvuchUl,  85, 
was  there  to  honor  his  wartime  ally. 


De  Gaulle,  tall  and  vigorous  In  sober  morn- 
ing dress,  stood  before  i  silk-covered  throne 
on  the  gray  8U)ne  stefjs  that  fill  <i:;e  end  of 
Westminster  Hall  Sea-let -robed  Beefeaters 
from  the  Tower  of  London  flanked  him  as  an 
honor  guard  A  fanfare  of  lrum}>eterB  in 
medieval   dress    Intrcxluced    his   speech. 

Then,  as  both  Hous<«  of  Parliament  sat 
In  rapt  silence,  De  Gsulle  delivered  a  20- 
mlnute  classical  oration  from  memory — 
word  perfect  without  a  single  deviation  from 
advance  copies 

His  feat  astounded  seasoned  politicians. 
Legislators  afterward  6i)oke  with  awe  of  his 
delivery,  which  filled  tlie  great  hall,  and  of 
the  beauty  of  his  clf.ssical  French.  One 
called  his  memorization  fantastic. 

Joint  sessions  of  Par  lament  are  unusual, 
and  rarely  has  a  foreign  dlgnlUiry  addressed 
such  a  session. 

By  an  oratorical  toiu  de  force,  De  Gaulle 
contrived  to  end  Just  as  the  900-year-old  ball 
vibrated  with  the  last  stroke  of  noon  from 
the  great  bell  of  Big  Bon 

The  audience  sat  a  moment  In  silence. 
Then  there  was  a  roar  o:  applause  that  lasted 
a  full  4  minutes 

NOTES  COMMiiN  DKSTTNT 

De  Oaulle  s  theme  was  that  Britain  and 
France  have  a  common  destiny  to  work  for 
peace.  It  brought  hlri  to  this  statement 
of  French  aims 

•France  bellevce  that  this  peace  can  be 
attained  only  If  general  fear  of  sudden  anni- 
hilation Is  first  removed 

"This  Involves  the  limitation  and  control 
of  armaments  by  both  <Bmps 

"She  (France)  wl.shes  ab(jve  all  that  stocks 
of  nuclear  weapoius  be  destroyed,  that  Instal- 
lations where  they  art  made  be  used  for 
other  pur[x*e8.  that  K^ckcts  and  aircraft 
capable  of  carrying  tliem.  as  well  a*  the 
fixed  or  floating  base*  from  which  these 
vehicles  of  death  can  bf  launched,  be  placed 
under  surveillance 

"IPrance  would  for  he-  part  be  very  happy 
to  give  up  the  lesu  and  the  capital  expendi- 
ture she  has  undertaken  In  >rder  to  provide 
heraalf  with  the  means  possessed  by  other*, 
aa  aoon  aa  these  others  cea-se  to  huve  them 
available." 

He  foraaaw  a  les^e^lni^  tif  enmity  between 
the  rival  blooa  of  West  i  nd  E,ast  France  he 
aald.  hopaa  It  wU.  be  .i'  .u-ved  In  u  peaceful 
atmoapberc,  thruvigh  »•  oiutlon  conditioned 
on  the  one  h.mtl  t)y  the  ;uspiratlon  of  human 
nature  for  liberty  and  on  the  other  by  the 
purault  of  progress  which  demands  effi- 
ciency" 

De  Oaulle  also  paid  tribute  to  the  i>er8e- 
verance  of  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmlllan 
In  working  to  bring  the  heads  of  state  to- 
gether In  Piu-is 

After  referring  to  hU  laat  vUlt  to  Britain 
16  years  iigo.  he  agreefl  wTyly  that  he  and 
Churchill  had  had  thel    differences. 

"But  see.  ■  he  cried,  "how  time  worka  to 
display  what  matters  and  wipe  out  what 
counta  for  little  " 

Churchill,  hunched  1 1  his  chair  with  Lady 
Churchill  beside  him,  v.-iva  near  tears  When 
De  Oaulle  finished  aivl  after  the  applause 
ended,  he  slowly  descended  to  the  fUxir  of 
the  hall,  Ixawed  Uj  Sir  Winston,  and  strode 
slowly  out  Into  the  spring  sun.shine. 
Churchill  followed  No^one  movid  until 
boUi  had  gone. 

rxAa.<t  NOT  CAan 

DMplt*  thla  outward  show  of  mutual  affM- 
tton  and  respect,  De  Oaulle  hae  declined  to 
offer  comfort  to  Britain  on  the  Common  Mar- 
ket l.ssuc. 

Washington  Post  Correspondent  IV>bert 
Baker  reported  that  De  Oaulle  has  been  un- 
impressed by  British  fi  ■^rs.  expressed  In  pri- 
vate talks  with  high  government  officials, 
that  a  disastrous  economic  split  is  threaten- 
ing Europe 

British  officials  hope  that  the  warmth  of 
the   public   reception    of    the    French    Presi- 


dent— which  De  Oaulle  himself  helped 
create — will  have  the  effect  of  softening 
France's  support  for  trade  discrimination 
against  those  outside  the  Common  Market. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  De  Oaulle  reviewed  1.200 
*r'>r>p6  of  the  royal  household  with  scarlet, 
blue  and  gold  uniforms  flashing  In  bright 
sunlight  No  foreign  head  of  state  ever  be- 
fore had  reviewed  them  or  received  their 
saltite. 

After  lunch,  De  Oaulle  again  displayed  the 
Informal  touch  endearing  him  to  Londoners 
throughout  his  state  visit  He  plunged  into 
a  cheering,  milling  crowd  of  children  at  a 
school  for  the  children  of  French  diplomats, 
shaking  their  hands  and  exchanging  a  few 
friendly  words. 

De  Oaulle's  popularity  was  underlined 
again  tonight  when  an  audience  at  Govent 
Oarden  Opera  House  cheered  his  appearance 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a  ballet  perfor- 
mance  In  his  honor 

Standing  In  the  royal  box,  De  Oaulle  smUed 
delightedly  and  raised  both  hands  In 
acknowledgment 

A  crowd  of  2.000  Britons  outside  let  out  a 
terrific  cheer  when  he  left  the  house  with 
the  royal  party 


Tr.^nscript  or  Da  GAtJixx  Remarks  at  Press 
Club 

E:d  Edstrom  (president  of  the  National 
Press  Club)  It  was  Just  a  short  time  ago 
that  a  French  ncwsp-ipor  editor  was  being 
taken  to  ta.sk  by  our  speaker  becaufe  of  his 
editorial  policies  TTie  editor  protested  that 
after  all,  "Mine  is  the  newspaper  of  the  aver- 
age Frenchman."  whereupon  President  de 
G-vulle  looked  at  him  and  said,  "But  I  nm 
not  an  average  Frenchman." 

And  Indeed  he  Is  not.  Once  again  a  prcat 
nation  has  sent  to  tis  a  great  leader  There 
is  neither  time  nor  need  to  recite  his  accom- 
plishment* here  We  know  that  he  has  had 
a  lifelong  love  affair  and  that  the  nnme  of 
his  lady  love  la  France  and  he  has  often 
rl^en  to  the  rescue  of  his  beloved  damsel. 

It  Is  my  great  honor  to  present  to  you 
His  Excellency,  the  President  of  Fr,-\nce.  the 
President  of  tlie  community.  Oeii  rhnrles 
de  Oaulle 

President  Di  Oaulli:  Thank  you,  Mr  Pres- 
idii.t,  for  the  very  kind  words  you  have 
just  spoken.  1  an'  very  happy  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  to  be  with  you  this  morning 
It  Is  16  years  since  I  l.-wi  met  with  ths-  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  here  In  Washington 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  see  them  again,  both 
those  whom  I  knew  at  that  time  and  those 
who  have  succeeded  them.  Bat  I  ^han  not 
recall  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  post;  wc  are 
in  the  present  and  It  is  with  It  that  we  shall 
be  concerned. 

The  great  questions,  the  principal  ques- 
tion on  which  everything  hinges,  the  center 
of  our  preoccupmtlons  Is  the  forthcoming 
International  debute  I  have  conic  to  Wash- 
ington, with  Monsieur  Couve  de  MurviUc,  tlie 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  first  of  all  to 
greet  the  Ainrrlcan  people,  and  then  to  have 
trtlk.s  with  Pre.Mdent  Eisenhov.cr  and  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Ktaies  on  the 
preparation  of  the  summit  conference. 

ONI    CRt'tlAl     POINT 

In  the  affairs  of  men.  there  Is  always  one 
crucial  point,  one  great  question,  as  yo\i 
well  know,  with  which  everything  else  Is 
cov.nectcri  At  the  moment  this  crucial 
p.  Int.  this  great  question  Is  the  relations 
brtween  Ea.st  and  West,  and  for  my  ivun,  I 
think  that  it  Is  primarily  with  this  ques- 
tion that  this  summit  conference  must 
grivpple  If,  In  this  respect,  we  are  able  to 
make  some  progress,  well  then,  the  ntmoe- 
phere  may  change  more  or  less,  at  least 
somewhat:  and  i>erhap8  for  the  f«-oblems 
to  which  no  practical  solution  can  be  offered 
at  the  present  time,  perhaps  In  a  new  atmos- 
phere solutions  to  these  problems  will  take 
shape— solutions  which  at  the  moment  are 


Impossible  That  Is  the  case.  In  particular, 
for  disarmament,  for  the  Oerman  problems 
and  for  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Ln  short,  what  is  paramount  is  to  begin 
the  detente  and  If  we  attain  it,  then  we 
can — perhaps  and  by  starting  right  away — 
do  something  positive,  something  which 
would  necessarily  be  limited,  on  one  or  two 
or  three  questions.  Afterward  we  can  hope 
the  detente  will  do  its  work  and  later,  after 
a  little  while.  It  will  be  possible  to  make 
further  progress 

Such,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  my  philos- 
ophy And  now  that  I  ha\e  outlined  It,  I 
am  re.ady  to  answer  the  questions  that  you 
would  like  to  put  to  me.  I  am  ready  to 
nn.'^wer  Insofar  si£  I  am  able,  the  questions 
you  would  like  to  put  to  me  regarding  this 
conference  and  the  matters  connected  with 
it. 

Question-  "Do  you  favor  barring  any  dls- 
cu'-sion  on  Berlin  at  the  summit  conference 
and  concentrating  Instead  on  the  discussion 
of  dl.^.arm.amenf" 

Answer:  "I  do  not  think  that  It  would  be 
good,  or  even  possible,  to  forbid  the  four 
participants  m  the  summit  conference  to 
raise  questions  or  even  to  ask  for  the  dls- 
cus'-'ion  of  problem.";  that  seem  necessary  to 
them  For  my  part  however.  I  believe  as 
I  indicated  at  the  beginning,  that  sjjeciflc 
and  especially  dlfflcult  questions — the  matter 
of  Berlin  for  example — are  questions  that  it 
is  not  well  to  raise  Immediately  in  the  sum- 
n^.lt  conference,  before  having  had  time  to 
discuss  the  principal  question;  that  Is  to  f-ay, 
Er.st-West  relations.  But  nattirally.  at  the 
Fummlt  conference.  German  question;;  In  ■ 
general,  and  the  Berlin  question  In  particu- 
lar, will  be  discussed  I  only  want  to  say 
that,  under  present  conditions,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  us  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
either  for  all  the  Oerman  problems  or  for 
the  Berlin  problem  In  p.u  tloulnr,  that  Is,  not 
for  the  moment  It  U  highly  possible.  In  un 
atmosphere  of  detente  tind  after  the  passage 
of  time,  that  certain  nnxlus  vlvendl  will  ap- 
ptai  which  will  be  accej>table  to  both  sides." 

ON    DISARMAMENT 

With   regard  to  disarmament,  which   was 
alK      mentioned    in    the    question,    I    believe, 
on  the  contrary  that  the  summit  conference 
will  have  to  consider  It  as  one  of  the  principal 
qviestlons.  for  people  are  speaking  of  a  d^- 
vrnte — and   I  am  8i)eaklng  of  the  detente— 
and  that  Is  lmj>o«sible  In  the  present  armed 
t^tiite  of  the  world      Tliere  cannot  be  a  real 
df^tent/"  until  there  ha*  been  a  beginning  of 
dl!^:>rmament,     Tlmt  Is  why.  from  the  .mgle 
of  F.!ist-West  relations,  it  certainly  seems  to 
me  good  and   useful   that  the  s\imnilt   con- 
ference  con.<;lder   only    what   Is    practlcol    nt 
the  present  time  from  the  point  of  view  of 
disarmament      I  have,  moreover    already  ex- 
plained  what  I,   for  my  part,  deem  jx^slble 
at   the   pfpffiit   time      It   seem.'-   to  me   that 
the  (llort  to  reach  a  detente  should  focus  oa 
iiucUiu-    wraiwns    and.    in    this    connection. 
that  they  should  for  the  moment  be  limited 
t.<i  reciprocal  control  of  rockets,  strategic  air- 
craft  and  fhlps  c;\pable  of  carrying  nuclear 
bomb?  to  uU  the  corners  of  the  world     Con- 
trol   of    these    vehicles    end    control    i^f    the 
biuseo  from  which  they  can  be  launched,  thla 
Is    a   question   on   which   I   think    It    U   still 
ixip.-dble   U)  do  something   practical  " 

Question  "Mr  President,  does  your  state- 
ment Bt  the  out«et  mean  that  you  do  not 
expect  results  on  disarmament  in  Germany 
at  the  summit  and  that  Eo^t-West  relations 
must  be  the  primary  Uirget  at  Uie 
summit?  ■ 

Answer  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
relations  between  East  and  West  that  must 
be  coiisldered  first  and  foremost,  I  repeat 
that  If  we  want  these  relations  to  Improve, 
that  the  Oerman  problem— and  especially  the 
Berlin  question— must  not  be  raised  bluntly 
and  still  less,  with  threat.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  that. 
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lULTtlng  with  tbe  suimxiU  co«fer«nce.  %  be- 
ginning of  the  control  oT  nucle*r  Mm»mBnt« 
b«  envUnged  by  the  mean*  of  tiJ«  control  of 
rockeu,  itrntpglc  alrcrixft.  thlj^  %i\A  bwfi, 
ihftt  u  whRt  1  TWfKn  To  my  mind,  ft  be- 
finning  of  dlMrmnment  bo#i  with  ft  d*i«nte, 
and  I  havo  indlcntrrt  in  whi\t  rttrertlon  On 
the  rr.ntr«ry  a  defcrtlnomKl  cJleeueelon  of  tho 
Oermnn  problem  nl  thli  «mt  d<>^  not  r' 
wUh  the  detente  " 

TWO    lOMMPT*' 

QursUon  Mr  J'io»uli«nl.  do  yt>u  nnWclprtte 
anothor  •uinmii  oonfenince  beelde*  the  mrot- 
ln«  thie  ye«ir  in  I»ftrl«,  porhi»p«  in  Moecow 
when   l»r»»ldent   Kieenhower   will   vUU  Rue- 

ftiA?" 

AuKwer.  "If  we  do  not  wmje  wur.  w«»  niunt 
c«rumly  w«Be  p«>nce  tn  ordrr  to  wwpo 
pvAoe,  we  muet  n«molUti'      And  In  ord»r  im 

nfU'iUuW*  wr  m\»«t  mcpt  tmtpthrr  I  thlnti 
that  tlve  ftret  ivimmU  conf»r»r. >♦  Ihei  la  n'>- 
lug  to  uke  pUce  t«  frtiuj  th»t  p^Unt  ot  view 
ft  very  ftKXl  thing  ftnd  »  beginning,  nnd  I 
tlilnk  U\«t  If,  Kt  thle  conference,  we  do  not 
ftrrive  right  eway— *nd  tiiAt  la  lnflnlt4ly  iirtih- 
Ikbl»— *t  complete  <«oluUona  to  *a  problems, 
we  CAH  nevertheleta  make  ft  fow  b^glnnlnpa 
thAt  will  Juftlfy  ft  further  meeting  .-xlter  » 
certain  period  of  ditenta 

■•But  frankly,  I  do  not  uank  thftt  thla  wlU 
occur  ftt  the  time  of  President  Eiaenhowt  r  .i 
trip  to  Moscow,  for  u  I  underaUnd.  thla  trip 
will  take  place  In  June.  Our  first  aumm;t 
conference  will  be  In  May  and  obviously  we 
fcre  not  going  to  get  together  a«aln  alter  on:y 
a  month  has  elapsed.  If  there  la  a  future 
summit  conference.  It  will  be  after  much 
more  time  has  Intervened.  This  will  be  all 
to  the  ?ood  because  that  will  give  us  more 
time,  following  the  ''.rst  conference.  In  which 
to  reconsider  the  dl:2cultles. 

"But.  while  waiting  u:.ti:  we  are  abie  to  go 
on  to  a  new  meeting  of  the  Four,  If  such  a 
m'^eting  is  to  take  p'..ice.  I  remain  convinced 
that  bUafral  contacts  su'^h  is  those  that 
were  established  at  the  time  of  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's first  trip  to  Great  Britain  ^r  during 
his  trip  to  the  United  states,  cr  his  recent 
trip  to  Prance,  or  during  Mr  Ma~m!llan'5  vi-;t 
to  Russia,  or  President  Elsenhower's  forth- 
coming trip  to  Russia:  all  such  contacts  .ire 
good  things  in  every  way  in  the  sense  that 
they  enable — I  will  not  aay  for  ua  to  get  to 
know  each  other  tone  seldom  even  knows 
oneself,  still  ies^s  dv.«s  one  always  know 
others)  but  at  l»ast  to  meet  together.  And 
I  consider  that.  In  the  general  world  situa- 
tion, these  contacts  are  '.ery  Impor'aiit." 

Question  'I  have  two  related  questions. 
Mr  President  Do  you  believe  Premier 
Khrushchev  will  precipitate  a  major  crisis 
over  Berlin  at  the  summit  if  the  Western 
leaders  reject  his  demands,  and  most  spe- 
clflcallv,  do  you  believe  on  the  basis  cf  your 
conversati  jns  with  Mr  KhrTi  hchev  chat,  he 
win  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  if  the  Western  Allies  refu.se  to 
accept  his  terms.'" 

KO    PREDICTTONS 

Answer:  "I  am  not  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and 
I  cannot  predict  nor  £issume  what  will  be 
the  diplomatic  tactics  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  w^anted 
to  go  on  applying  the  thre.a's  that  It  h.nd 
begun  to  make  a;,otlnst  the  West  with  regard 
to  B-'-rUn.  it  would  have  d'-ne  so  I  note  that 
It  has  not  done  so;  as  for  the  futtire,  we 
shall   see." 

Question:     "A   fundamental   question,   Mr 
President.    Do    you    consider    Khrushchev    a 
man  of  good  will  or  does  it  maice  no  differ- 
ence?" 

Answer  "I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
having  personal  contacts  with  Chairman 
Khrushchev  recently,  when  he  was  In  France. 
We  have  talked  a  great  deal  and  at  great 
length  on  all  the  subjects  In  which  the  world 
Is  concerned  and  even  passionately  Interested 
ftt  the  present  time. 


"It  yu»|  woulJ  Uke  to  know  what  I  can  »uy 
about  the  Impiewlon  I  drew  from  theae  coi.- 
tftCta,  I  will  ttiil  yuu  that  Ui  Klu-uahchrv 
aaeroed  W  me  ia)  be  a  atroiig  p«raon»iuy.  Ho 
U  ft  lufti)  who  hiu  fought  all  hU  life  (or  hla 
lUoMa.  iu»d  tun  hftft  uecceftarliy  Ion  ft  ouu-k 
on  him  AclUrtUy.  I  have  ihr  in»pre*»lon  Uut 
At  tho  l«v»:l  where  he  find*  hliuirlt  he  rtftl- 
Ilea,  ai.4  he  h'wi  roallftcd,  tluu  Uie  problema 
of  the  wt>rUl  air  porhnpa  lr«a  •linp>  <b«n  oilft 
U'laka  viUeii  oua  cunaiaora  Hum  fr>  m  h  '  In- 
u:e  piunl  i.f  \  u  w  Morrov«>r  \\c  ii.  \  luiui  *ho 
la  very  knciwlodgeable  on  currrul  problems. 
wrv  wpU  lnr>imi»U  uu  |H»opie  hi>U  Uilnfs. 

lu  »J»oH,  ui  the  iViinm.l  couferenoft,  I  do 
m  :  U\UU  the  hivnv  Un.  >u  rould  b«  reprc* 
-,.,;,f,|  '.J',  I  11,.  ,  \v'.>>  lu  Uc'f  rv.'lTnacU  whftt 
Ku»k|:>  |»  '>>Ohs  which,  in  inv  opinion — nnd 
tlua  l»  a^v  opinion  -it'  lui  ii  iutT  u.<-  Kvufttft 
of  yMlefday.  for  «v«n  th«  R'labl*  of  lO  yvftre 

ft4t^> 

QucaUon'  "After  Milft.  Mr    Prealdmi,  I  aek 
la  «  iummlt   cvnfrrvnir   mceaMuy'' 

Anaw^r        The    world    hn»    1  vfd    through 

m  ur.  ctiit\»:ii'<  with' Alt  1  eriod.cally  holdUu 
Kummit  cunfertncra  Howrv-r,  ;t  «r«rni.'.  '■' 
me  thai  alnce  the  bit'innln.-  i  I  *t  rv  • 
crri.un  tlmf'  the  atatm  have  fell  a  dr.'  \r'-  •  < 
kfrttiu-r  their  m.tln  repre»rntative'(  t. 
in  order  to  know  each  other  better  and  fo 
ha-,  p  d.jcussL.ns  The  ••.iinmlt  conference  Is 
nolhmn  else  than  Uiat.  Once  nure  In  the 
hl.-itory  of  man.  it  repreaenta  an  attempt  by 
those  rftsixjnaiUle  to  .seek  among  tbemaelves, 
If  possible  abuve  and  bey  .nd  tlie  politics  of 
the  mo»ient,  an  undcratar  ding  between  peo- 
ples Personally,  this  Is  how  I  look  upon 
tills  conference,  and  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
am   gclBg  to  it  " 

Qu'-slion  'Mr  President,  this  questioner 
says  yju  have  written  In  the  past,  that  It  la 
'In  the  natural  order  of  things,  for  Ruatla 
and  France  to  be  allies.'  What  la  your 
present   view?" 

Answer  "As  long  as  In  Burope.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  Burope  there  was  a  power  that  threat- 
ened to  dominate  E^jrope.  quite  naturally 
France  and  Russia  drew  together  and.  in 
grave  moments,  they  wre  allies  They  were 
allies  10  1914  when  the  German  Empire  of 
W:.he:m  II  launched  the  attack  and  they 
were  aUles — unfortunately  not  right  at  the 
bfglnnlr.;;— when  the  Second  World  War 
br^ke  out  But  they  were  allies  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  after  1941  when  Hitler's 
domination  really  secerned  t-j  be  about  to 
spread  all   over  Europe." 

NO    THRE.^T    m    CENTER 

"At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  threat  In 
the  i-enter  of  Europe  Germany  as  It  stands 
t/-)day  threatens  no  one.  France,  In  par- 
tlcu'ar  does  not  feel  the  lea-st  bit  threatened 
by  the  Germany  of  Adenauer,  quite  the 
C'-^ntrr-'y  And  I  do  not  think  that  Soviet 
Russia  hns  any  reason  to  frel  really  threat- 
ened by  the  Federal  Germany  of  today.  But 
w^'it  remains  true  Is  that  there  has  never 
been,  between  the  French  people  and  the 
R!SRi:;n  people,  at  any  time,  any  natural 
onn'>sitlon,  any  litigation  of  a  p)oHtlcal 
nature. 

And  porhnps  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
v.':.v  the  presence  cf  France  and  of  the  Soviet 
Uo;  in  It  the  summit  conference  can  be  use- 
ful to  liie  world  as  a  whole;  I  do  not  wish  In 
anv  way  to  exa<?gerate  the  Immediate  political 
bearli.  ;  of  sentiments  of  a  general  chSLracter." 

Question  "Mr  President,  how  serloiis  Is 
the  threat  of  communism  In  French  poli- 
tics?" 

Answer:  "1  must  say  that  personally  I  do 
not  think  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Communists  In  France  represent  a  threat 
that  might  influence  French  policy  There 
are  Frenchmen  who  vote  Conamunlst  That 
la  true.  There  are  no  more  now  than  there 
were.  In  fact,  there  are  ev^n  less  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  should  mean  that  the  Com- 
munlBt  Party  has  a  part  In  the  direction  of 


French  policy.     French  policy  U  exclusively 
FYcnch,  I  can  anawi  r  for  that." 
r*voam  port 
QtifatUir     "Mr    Prcaldi-nt,  tho  curiosity  of 
the  iirrna  1»  rH  rnn-'imli  g      Who  la  your  fa- 
vorite Frriiih  ;>oi'  ■"' 

Answer  "My  fTvorlte  Frmch  i><>rt  la  the 
one  I  am  reading  at  the  tlmo  th.\t  1  t\ni  r-.  .i 
Ing  him,  There  ftrt  mnny  vKhom  i  ike  m  <i 
admire.  I  ftsk  nil  of  t^w  for  prnnlr/«ion  ti  i 
to  hurt  the  fn»Jln»e  r»f  any  (»f  ihnn  <\<n 
Uk>««  wlio  hiwe  long  been  Ueftd-  by  maklnu 
eholeci," 

Queation ;  "Niiw,  ftlr,  eould  jrnu  give  ua  more 
dttftlU  on  your  pl«n  for  •oTlet-WnWrn 
cnoperfttinn  for  vnd«rdtv«loptd  countrleaT" 
Anawrr:  "We  ftre  in  ft  oertMn  econorftlc  tr«, 
eonsequciuiy  In  ft  eertftln  toclftl  etft.  Ther* 
Pftu  b«  nn  dreply  rooted  pefto*  In  our  time 
without  economic  development.  There  ftre  a 
billion  men  who  ftre  living  in  countrlot  Uiat 
ftre  underUrveloiKvl  \ery  underdeveloped. 
In  my  opinion,  f  iLUmr nin'ly.  end  ftbuve 
and  beyond  nil  tlieorlca.  all  doctrine*,  and 
ftU  syatema  of  government,  the  greet  ruk 
facing  the  world  la  to  ralee  from  poverty  and 
start  on  the  path  towerd  economic  develop* 
ment  theee  I  billion  people  who  Iftck  every- 
thing 

"There  are  rrvrnl  of  us  countries  whieh, 
m  reiUlty.  ha\f  aufBclcnl  mcann  rui  that  we 
lack  nothing  nure  urr  cl.rTerptupa  lietveen 
tls  civilised  countries  In  Burop*  nnd  i-i 
America.  But  in  fact,  we  are  among  tie 
wealthy,  we  have  everything  by  romparlaon 
with  other  men  who  are  more  or  le-.-*  [mveriy- 
strlcken  I  think  that  It  is  et^cntlal  for  tho 
countrlee  of  Europe  and  America  all  tho 
countries  of  Europe  and  America  that  are  In 
ft  position  to  do  so — Russia  lb  one  America 
Is  one,  Frmnce  is  one — to  arree  toc^cther  at 
least  on  the  l)eglnnlngt  of  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

"We  mtiat  not  try  to  do  too  much  or  to 
think  In  too  big  terms  We  must  make  a 
start.  There  must  be  cer'aln  areas,  such  as 
the  development  of  the  Nile  Valley,  or  a  cam- 
paign afralnst  tubercu'cwia  in  Asia-  there 
must  be  areas  In  which  It  \s  p'«slb!e  for  the 
powers  that  are  well  provided  for  to  a*rree 
today  and  to  pcxjl  a  few  resources  In  order 
to  begin  this  development  I  must  confess 
that  If  they  do  thLs  It  would  certainly  mean 
a  great  improvement  in  the  atm'i.«!phere  of 
the  world  and  consequently  In  Kcst-Weet 
relations." 

Qu'*stlon  "Is  the  Common  Market  essen- 
tial to  the  French  economy?  " 

Answer:  "I  believe  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, which  we  are  bef^nnlng  to  put  Into 
effect  t)etween  six  European  states.  Is  very 
Important  to  the  economic  development  of 
these  six  states,  In  partlctilar  for  the  de- 
velopment of  France  This  creation  of  the 
Common  Market  obvlou.sly  raises  certain 
problems  for  those  who  do  not  belong  to  It. 
And  I  may  say  that  we  cerUilnly  hope,  we 
French  in  particular,  that  these  problems  be 
considered  objectively  .as  they  come  up 

"We  know,  moreover — that  the  United 
States — especially  through  tho  representa- 
tion of  Mr  Dillon— is  taking  part  In  the 
search  for  conditions  under  which  the  Com- 
mon Market  can  thrive  and  grow  without 
harming  International  trade  with  others  and 
we  are  very  happy  about  this.  I  believe  that 
the  future  of  the  Common  Market  Is  assured. 
It  corTesp>ondB  to  a  reality,  to  an  economic 
necessity  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  to  a  poli- 
tical reality  and  necessity. 

"Moreover,  without  excluding  anyone.  It 
is  ready  to  maintain  with  the  other  nations 
the  best  possible  economic  relations.  There 
will  be  no  tariff  war;  there  will  be  no  eco- 
nomic war.  Of  this.  I  am  th.oroughly  con- 
vinced " 

Mr  Edsthom  Mr  President,  the  time  Is 
short,  the  qviestlons  are  many 

Before  we  ask  the  final  question  we  want 
to   present  to  you   the  National  Press  Club 
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cert;f\catlon   of   ftpprecUtlon.   ftlfto   the   his- 
tory of  the  National  Prwis  Club. 

And.  our  ftnaJ  qvaesuoi  U,  air; 

"W.U  you  lujcept  the  Waehlntrton  Monu- 
n\fni  in  an  even  swrnp  or  etchajige  for  the 
K'fTel  Tower?"     |U»U(Shier  | 

l'r«iul<-nt  Di  OAtnx*  I  think  the  Amerl- 
0»n  jK-ople  wanted  Ihr  WikahlngU.n  Monu- 
ment to  t>e  m  Wnahlng.im.  and  %*  far  aa  the 
Pftrl»Una  they  vio  «c  ujilniniHl  lo  at'c  lUid 
look  at  the  t'-^'  •  '  ^''  »^'  '^  '»  b.tter  not  to 
4epi  '^e  thrm 

Mr   Ft^MftiM    Thnnk  ymi  very  nwirh 

rreftldrnt  i'«  n«fi  *  TtMM^k  you  ver\ 
much,    Ooodfcy 


,\pnRHSa  BY  UNl^EH  SKCHKIAHY 
niMON  HKFX>R:<".  THK  AM.  On 
CONrKHENCK  0^  WOTUJ^  AFTATltS 

Mr  WILKY  Mr  PrwUdonl  as  Uir 
W^'^t^rn  n«\Uon»  prrparr  for  the  upcoin- 
ln«  summU  ronfrrrn^.  It  !«  imi»ortnnt 
T  ihliik.  ihut  rvrry  effort  \>c  mndc  not 
only  to  crcato  ununimiiy  nmouu  the 
IciulPis  of  Uu'  We.'-lcrn  Towcis,  but  R'.iO 
t<>  est»bllph  ft  broftti  loundatlon  of  public 
under>tft.ndlr«  for  \i\r  propoRuLs  the 
West  win  be  supportmp  at  the  confer- 
eive  In  a  lotalitar.an  nation,  such  Rs 
the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps  thl.s  l5  not  so 
essential. 

In  our  own  counfy.  however,  we  all 
well  approciale  that.  Congress— particu- 
larly in  con.siderin,g  mutual  stcurily  or 
other  programs  relatii\«  to  inlernaUona! 
relations — is  respons  ve  to  the  'voice  of 
the  people"  Con.«^ejuently,  the  public 
should  be  kept  up  Uo  dat«.  insofiir  as 
possible,  on  the  thinking  of  our  leader- 
ship, the  challenge-s  we  face,  and  the 
overall  design  of  out  policies  for  pro- 
tecting   US,    intere!-ls    and    promoting 

peace which,  of  course,  fundamentally 

affects  us  all. 

Recently.  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  be- 
fore the  AFT^CIO  conference  made  a 
straight-shooting  speech,  crj'stallizing 
TTS.  policy,  llmely  en  the  eve  of  the 
Kimma  conference,  the  major  foreign 
I  olicy  statement  agam  expressed  our 
wiilinsncss  to  first,  stand  against  re- 
peated attempts  to  coerce  the  West  mtu 
further  concfssion.-; ;  second,  t-o  seek  a 
lasting  solution  to  such  out.-^tandint: 
problems  as  reduction  of  armaments, 
status  of  Berlin.  German  reuniflcaUon. 
and  other  challenges,  and  third,  reassert. 
our  will.ngness  to  go  that  'extra  mUe  ' 
If  it  Will  really  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  today 
we  have  a  crowd  of  "sidewalk  superin- 
tendents"—in  Congress  iis  well  as  else- 
v^ here— self-styled  experts  on  just  how 
foreign  policy  should  be  conducted. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  executive  de- 
partment to  spearhead  that  policy.  Cer- 
ta;nlv,  after  the  ,<:peech  made  today  by 
the  'president  of  France,  we  should 
realize,  as  the  Piesident  of  Prance  has 
realized,  that  in  the  big  contest  which 
lies  ahead— as  he  expressed  it— nothing 
will  count  more  for  France,  and  we  can 
say  it  applies  also  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  than  the  wisdom,  the  resolution, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  great  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  said  it  was 
for  U-ie  expression  of  that  friendship 
that  he  came  to  the  United  States 

Mr  de  Gaulle  is  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  men  in  this  age  and  generation. 
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He  haa  rendered  a  great  ■ervloe  for  hia 
country,  and  as  well,  for  thla  country. 

Naturally,  I  respect  the  rights  of  all 
citiFfnH— In  political  life  or  not— to  ex- 
pi  (  A>,  ;nde;>endent  views 

J^jituivalely,  there  haa  been  n  aubttan- 
iml  amount  of  ijipfti'ti»iu\ahip  on  Uia 
fundftmrntnl  »:«H»!a  of  the  eonference 

As  these  ,suKi'P»(ion»  mp  ronalrtirtlve. 
e?rn  thou»:h  criticul.  i\nalysp»  of  our 
poUoiet,  they  t  im  I  brllevr,  mukr  n  con- 
."itruetlvp  Ci>ntnbu' tun  to  U^tor  prtnirc.^s 
Ho\vr>er  if  thrar  tt'i'  inrn>ly  "ptJllllcal 
NMipui''  •  Ihtn  1  ihiik  Uicrr  1«  Brrioua 
nue.Ht;on  ns  to  lh''ir  vnlivtUy  not  only  in 
ihr  prvnxT  rxrrrlT  of  cilUrnRhlp  rlRhts, 
hut  u\  irrrt\%  of  prvriitinK  n  unnnlmou.s 
fjoiit  !»^  wr  fucc  Uio  lonfeicncr 

,\s  1  uuler.'.land.  Mr  Mlk-'yuu  too.  ha.«» 
oxprt\v.«xl  .v>mr  di.Ni>lriu-uiT  ttl  ihc  r^ftll^- 
uc  statrmoni  ot  jwlicy  by  Under  Srcre- 
ti\ry  Dillon,  oullinlng  our  objective,  rk 
wrll  aa  reRfnrmlnR  our  unwllUnuncM  U) 
be  pushed  srouiid  by  \hv  Soviets 

rnturallv  we  are  srekins  maximum 
eo<ipcrnt;Mn  at  the  conference  I  would 
hop.>  iMwover  thnt  the  dl;..s',dc!U  views 
of  Mr  Mlkovan  would  have  no  real  ef- 
fect on  the  Soviet's  coming  to  the  meet- 
Inr  with  a  real  desire  to  find  a  just  and 
lasting  .'solution  to  the  involved  problem*;. 
R-presrntlng  a  fine  crj'stallizaticn  of 
fundamental  policy,  as  well  as  a  clarifi- 
cation of  objectives.  I  a-^k  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  the  speech  by  Under 
Socrrtary  Dillon,  as  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  

The  PRE'^TDTNG  OFFICER  <Mr.  Cast: 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there 
objection'' 

There  being  no  objecuon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21.  19G0] 
Adwucss  by  UNora  SExrarr^FY  Dn.ixiN  at  AFLr- 
CIO  CONnarNCi  on  World  Affairs 
The  conference  you  have  Just  conciudod 
proTldes  renewed  evidence^  If  indeed  any 
were  needed— that  American  labor  Is  con- 
scious today,  as  never  before,  of  the  great 
eff  irts  which  our  country  must  make  In  the 
npv<  r-ending  search  f   r  pt-acc 

American  labor  well  knows  that  we  can  no 
longer  think  o!  our  security  as  something 
apart  enshrined  in  a  'Portress  America.  ' 
American  lab,«-  recognizes  that  we  cannot 
continue  Indefinitely  to  enjoy  our  material 
well-being  unless  other  peoples— parti cul a.-, y 
the  underprtvtleged  of  the  newly  developing 
are,is_ftlso  prosper  American  lab^^r  Is  a 
truly  Influential  f'>rce  whf«e  undcr-tAndlng 
and  support  of  our  hiternatlonal  objectives 
ore  essential  to  their  nchlevement. 

I  therefore  welcome  this  timely  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  three  major  aspects  of  oiir 
foreign  policy: 

First  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
strength  of  the  free  world,  and  to  resist  the 
Slno-Sovtet  Imperialistic  drive. 

Second,  our  efforts  to  keep  the  fierce  and 
inescapable  struggle  to  which  we  have  been 
challenged  by  the  Communist  leaders  from 
exploding  Into  war. 

Third  our  long-range  search  for  a  world 
order  ciipable  of  securing  peace  with  Justice 
and  freedom. 

■ovrrr  thbeat  coNTiNtiia 
Soviet  power  and  determination  to  expand 
Communist  influence  throughout  the  world 
pose  grave  and  continuing  threaU  to  peace. 
Desptta  constant  talk  of  pewseful  coexist- 
ence   there  la  no  eTldenoa  that  Communist 


•xpan»4cnUl  ambiUona  hara  alt«re<l  In  ths 
allyhtwl.  It  U  true  that  BovUl  rulers  now 
RPl>ear  anxli>us  to  pursut  thalr  unchanging 
goioa  through  mmuulitury  tacUoa— thn>uph 
aiplom*cy.  UMls,  •vH)nomlc  aid,  i>rop»»cuutl.;. 
Mid  mtarival  »ubvrr»iou.  llow»v»r.  Ihcy  rv- 
main  o<>nn<J»ut  tlui  Uio  tonUivarliui  ijkUni 
ahnll  pifvall  Their  pio».ri>l  rniphasU  i  n 
lummlliuu-y  un»«surt«»  cltx»s  nvit  mown  Uvt»t 
Ui9  siruBflc  will  bp  lei*  IhIpumi  hor  Uie 
•UvkM  la«a  lu>jK>rl«i\i  'nxc  primary  la»uc 
livinY  i»  ii>>ihiii|i  h'*w  ii  »n  \Ur  survival  \.A 
IiT«  invn  m  a  irM  oi\U>aivUv>n 

Mpfttiwhll*.  Vho  »ino-{««>\ui  bK«  «nam- 
tains  rnuriiurtu  mllUaiy  jk>vv«.  whuu  rsiu- 
tur\M's  lU  OvUMiUul  piistfU;c  Ufoh  the  ti«^ 
sx.T'il  'llir  i.,k  if  uriiirii  1  r.nict  l»  i\:*;*ys 
win,  ur  W»  must  n>i>uni  a  vin  ii>-vu  mut 
iMi.iiuuitm  cHoit  i>i  cv 'vl.un  iluvi  i.K  .: 
pvN^t-v  In  to  bf  krpt 

A  t\r»t  lm|H>rallvf  U  l  ^  malntulu  our  mU» 
Ury  klr»h«lh  al  a  l-vcl  which  will  Uicuir  thai 
111*  Soviet  ;»adrr»  wll  r.rvpr  br  lrii\i-ied  tvi 
unto««al>  thrrnuuiucleixr  >*«■  atali.nl  the 
United  SUt«s  or  lis  allies  W»  htt\r  »U(.h 
strcn^Ux  Unlay,  aiid  1  can  uMurc  yvu  ti-.Rt  v  ur 
present  and  i>rv>Jrcted  dctpn*e  pro^iiun*  will 
maiutAlu  and  relnlorcr  this  »«.eut..U 
slrttmtli. 

NKKB    IX>a    PA.-Ta    STXK5SKD 

Another  imperatlv*  U  to  maintain  and 
reinforce  our  collective  system  of  d''fen»lve 
secvirtty  pacts,  involving  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dred nations  and  n-achlng  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  globe  This  cwliecUve  strength 
la  urgently  required  to  deter  the  Commu- 
nists from  U5ing  local  military  force— -as  they 
did  10  years  ago  In  Korea — to  expand  their 
empire  It's  need  Is  pointed  up  by  the  actlcrts 
of  the  Chinese  Camnumists  In  the  Stralu  of 
Taiwan,  their  crime  acainst  Tibet  and  th^L- 
recent  military  pressures  on  the  Ixjrders  of 
India. 

S^i  long  as  danger  p<>rElsts  and  there  Is  no 
geneml  and  efTectlve  system  of  arms  control 
we  and  our  nllles  must  keep  up  our  defen.-^es 
•We  murt  not  be  deluded  by  &ny  supcrflc.ri! 
appearance  of  "detente"  Into  relaxing  these 
eff  rU 

But  this  Is  not  enouf'h  To  ke^p  the  peace 
we  mu-<-t  also  trv  to  e;;tabUsh  rational  ccm- 
muntcatlon  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite 
undiminished  Soviet  ambltlonf  there  U  con- 
siderable evidence  thnt  the  Soviets,  Uke  our- 
selves, are  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  the 
present  situation  and  wish  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  major  v.ar  We  are  seeking  to  verify 
this  through  negotiation. 

Our  Immediate  oljl^ct  ive  Is  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  war  by  miscalculation.  Our  ultimate 
objective  Is  the  remrval  of  these  dangers 
through  settle  nent  of  outstanding  Issues  and 
the  creation  cf  a  stable  world  order  This, 
however.  Is  a  long-range  goal  which  cannot 
be  realized  unless  and  until  the  Communist 
leaders  abandon  their  lmi>erlall.=^t  ambitions. 

OPEN -MINDED    SEARCH 

With  these  objectives  In  mind,  we  are  en- 
paged  In  the  arms  control  conferences  at 
Geneva  and  are  preparing  for  the  sununlt 
meeting  next  month  in  Paris.  We  are  aiid 
shall  be  open-minded  In  our  search  for  agree- 
ments which  could  alleviate  the  present  dan- 
gerous conXrontatl -n— but  without  sacrific- 
ing those  principles  v.e  deem  to  be  right  and 

JliSt. 

The  central  Issue  confronting  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  nailons  at  the  sum- 
mlt  is  the  probler.^  of  Germany,  Including 
Berlin.  No  issue  on  earth  today  Is  more  criti- 
cal It  Involves  the  immediate  fate  of  two 
and  a  quarter  mllUon  West  Berllners  and  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  abcut  70  mlilJon  Ger- 
mans. It  bears  directly  upon  Uie  future 
stability  of  central  Europe  and  the  possibility 
of  a  lasting  European  peace.  It  represents 
a  critical  test  of  the  integrity  and  depend- 
ability of  the  free  world's  coUecuve  security 
system*— because   no   naUon  oould  preeerTC 
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Its  faith  In  collective  security  If  we  per- 
mitted the  cowageoiis  people  of  West  Berlin 
to  be  sold  Into  slavery. 

It  also  represents  a  critical  test  of  Soviet 
good  faith  In  all  areas  of  negotiation.  For 
the  goals  of  disarmament  and  the  general 
Improvement  of  East-West  relations  have  no 
prospect  of  attainment  If  we  find  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  or  their  East  German  puppets 
are  prepared  to  use  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  m  an  attempt  to  Isolate  and  subjugate 
West  Berlin. 

Pinaliy,  we  must  recognize  that  the  l^sue 
of  Germany  and  Berlin,  If  It  cannot  be  re- 
solved through  negotiation,  may  involve  the 
gravest  of  all  issues:    the  issue  of  peace  or 

war. 

UNrrr  is  ultimate  goal 

In  the  long  run,  the  problem  of  Germany 
and  Berlin  can  only  be  solved  through  Ger- 
man reunlflcatlon.  This  the  SoTlets  have 
so  far  rejected,  fearing  to  put  their  rule  In 
East  Germany  to  the  test  of  a  free  vote.  But 
we  cannot  abandon  our  goal  or  abate  our 
efforts  toward  Its  achievement,  because  we 
taiow  that  a  divided  Germany  will  remain 
a  powder  keg  so  long  as  the  division  persists. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  willing  to  consider  in- 
terim arrangements  to  reduce  tensions  In 
Berlin  and  lessen  present  dangers.  But  we 
are  determined  to  maintain  our  presence 
In  Berlin  and  to  preserve  its  ties  with  the 
Federal  Republic.  We  will  not  accept  any 
arrangement  which  might  become  a  first 
step  toward  the  abandonment  of  West  Berlin 
or  the  ex'ingiilshlng  of  freedom  in  that  part 
of  Germany  which  is  a  free,  peaceful  and 
democratic  member  of  the  world  community. 

It  would  be  highly  optimistic  to  pretend 
that  prospects  of  an  early  agreement  are 
bright.  Mr  Khrushchev  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  recently  which  bears  upon  Berlin  and 
Germany,  and  his  words  leave  the  inescap- 
able impression  that  the  Scvlet  view  of  Ber- 
lin is  far  removed  from  the  facts.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  his  comments: 

He  begins  with  the  assertion  that  West 
Berlin  lies  "on  the  territory"  of  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Repuhlic.  This  is  not 
only  false;  It  is  contrary  to  tiie  pledged  word 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  \S'hile  it  is  true 
enough  that  the  Soviet-occupied  piortlon  of 
Germany  surrounds  Berlin.  It  is  equally  true 
that  Berlin  was  given  separate  .status  under 
the  occupation  agreement,  which  the  Soviets 
themselves  formulated,  together  with  the 
British  and  ourselves. 

Moreover,  the  so-cailed  German  Democratic 
Republic  is  one  of  the  outstanding  myths 
in  a  vast  Communist  web  of  prodigious  my- 
thology. Its  puppet  rulers  are  totally  under 
the  control  of  Moscow  Despite  tirelefs  ef- 
forts to  buUd  a  local  Communist  apparatus 
in  East  Germany,  it  is  d.>ubtful  that  these 
rulers  could  remain  in  power  for  a  single  day 
without  the  siipport  of  Soviet  bayonets.  The 
East  German  regime  Is  not  recognized  as  a 
government  by  any  non-Communist  nation. 
Both  legally  and  as  a  matter  of  geoErraphic 
fact,  Wost  Berlin  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic, 
and  It    will    remain    so 

Mr  Khrushchev  continues  *o  insist  that 
Western  forces  leave  West  Berlin  and  that  It 
be  declared  a  free  city  He  Ignores  the  fact 
that  West  Berlin  is  already  a  free  city, 
the  lone  island  of  freedom  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  sprnwUn^  Commvmlst  empire 
When  he  Sfjeaks  .f  making  West  Berlin  a 
free  city  his  meaning  is  only  too  clear; 
he  desires  West  Berlin  to  be  free  from  pro- 
tection, free  from  security,  free  from  it.=;  com- 
mercial and  cultural  ties  with  West  Ger- 
many, and  cut  off  from   freedom   Itself 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  also  complained  that 
the  situation  In  Berlin  Is  abnormal.  With 
this  contention  we  can  wholelu  arted  y  agree. 
It  Is  indeed  abnormal  when  1  million  East 
Berllners  are  forcibly  divided  from  mere  than 
2  million  fellow  citizens  In  West  Berlin, 
when   they   are  constrained    to   Lve   under    a 


totalitarian  regime  unlawfully  Imposed  by  a 
foreign  power,  and  when  even  family  units 
are  dlv1de<l  by  an  arbitrary  boundary  Im- 
posed In  the  name  of  a  foreign  ideology. 

M.\NT    VOTK    WITH    FEET 

But  the  abnormal  situation  in  Berlin  Is 
merely  one  facet  of  the  Ejreater  abnormality 
created  by  the  artificial  separation  of  the 
East  Zone  from  the  remainder  of  Germany. 
The  monstrous  nature  of  this  abnormality 
has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
f.ict  that  mere  than  two  and  a  third  million 
Ea^t  Germans  and  East  Berllners  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years,  exercised  the  only  fran- 
chise available  to  them  and  have  voted  with 
their  feet  against  Communist  rule  by  fleeing 
to  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic 

The  abnormality  of  which  Mr  Khrushchev 
speak?  can  be  cured  only  by  permitting  the 
whole  Gt  rman  nation  to  decide  its  own  way 
of  life.  The  only  practical  way  In  which 
they  can  exercise  this  right  Is  through  free 
elections.  Mr  Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet 
spokesmea  have  oftf n  proclaimed  their  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
This  iirctense  is  exjx)sed  as  an  empty  ges- 
ture when  they  refu.-^e  to  apply  that  principle 
to  Berlin  md  Germany. 

LEFT-OVERS    LISTED 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  also  arsrued  that  we 
miuit  more  rapidly  to  llquld.ite  the  left- 
overs Of  the  Second  World  Wax — among 
which  he  Includes  what  he  describes  as  the 
occupation  of  West  Berlin  by  American.  Brit- 
ish, and  fYench  forces.  We  are  even  mere 
anxious  than  Mr  Khrushchev  to  liquidate 
the  leftoiiers  of  World  War  II.  But  Mi 
Khrushchev  must  recognize  that  thes«  left- 
overs arc  rather  numerous: 

Is  the  Bovlet  Union  prepared  to  remove 
its  forces  from  East  Germany  and  the  Eastern 
European  countries  on  which  they  are  im- 
posed^ 

Is  it  wlOlng  to  grant  self-determination  to 
the  East  Germans  and  to  permit  the  peoples 
of  the  Sfjvlet-domlnated  states  In  Eastern 
Europe  tojchooee  their  own  destiny? 

Is  it  wljling  to  abandon  the  Action  of  a 
separate  Horth  Korea  and  to  permit  the  en- 
tire Korean  people  to  reunite  under  free  elec- 
tions supervised  by  the  United  Nations? 

Is  it  at  last  willing  to  cease  obstructing 
the  operation  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter— to  wbich  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  It- 
self in  San  Francisco — and  whose  application 
It  has  consistently  frustrated  by  a  series  of 
vetoes  In  the  Security  Council? 

The  United  States  and  Its  Western  allies 
would  be  happy  indeed  to  see  these  leftovers 
of  World  War  II  liquidated  But  we  are  not 
prepared  So  begin  this  proces.s  bv  permitting 
the  Isolatlpn  and  engulfment  of  West  Berlin. 

^HHUSHCHEV    ON    THIN    ICE 

We  have  repeatedly  Informed  Mr  Khru- 
shchev that  we  will  not  negotiate  under 
duress.  "let  In  his  recent  statement  about 
his  intentions  to  sign  a  separate  [.eace  treaty 
with  the  BO-called  German  Democratic  Re- 
public unless  an  East-West  agreement  Is 
reached  on  Berlin  he  is  skating  on  very  thin 
ice. 

We  are  »pproachlng  the  summit  with  every 
intention  of  seeking  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution  of  the  German  problem.  Including 
B^'rlln,  of  seeking  Just  settlements  of  other 
Intrrnational  differences  and  of  exploring 
ways  to  improve  relations  between  the  West- 
ern world  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Our  positions 
are  flexible,  and  we  are  willing  to  explore 
every  reasonable  avenue  that  may  lead  to 
agreement  But  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  as- 
sociates ^»ill  be  profoundly  disillusioned  if 
they  assutne  that  we  will  tx:>w  to  threat  or 
that  we  will  accept  their  distorted  picture  of 
the  German  problem  as  a  factual  premise 
upon  whlah  to  negotiate 

No  organization  has  stood  more  firmly  or 
been  mora  helpful  in  the  fight  for  the  free- 
dom  of   Berlin   and    all    Germany    than    the 


AFL-CIO  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  your  president  last  December  7  re- 
ceived a  high  decoration  from  Chancellor 
Adenauer.  As  a  government,  we  are  proud 
to  associate  ourselves  with  Mr  Meanys  state- 
ment on  that  occasion,  and  I  quote.  "Neither 
the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  nor  the  freedom 
of  the  50  million  people  of  West  Germany  can 
be  objects  of  International  bargaining." 

marDOM  also  a  goal 

I  have  so  far  outlined  those  policies  which 
we  are  pursuing  In  order  to  keep  the  peace 
But  this  alone  is  not  enough  We  arc  ener- 
getically striving  to  advance  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  all  the  world's  peoples.  This 
is  our  program  for  victory — victory  over  want 
and  misery  In  the  period  of  intensified  com- 
petition with  communism  that  lies  ahead 

Your  executive  council  has  well  stated: 
"Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  live  in  abject  poverty  and  are  tle- 
nied  the  essentials  of  political  and  spiritual 
freedom.  Soviet  imperlHllsm  continues  to 
Intensify  and  place  Increasing  emphasis  on 
attempts  to  exploit  this  poverty  and  Injus- 
tice " 

It  Is  these  underprivileged  and  newly  de- 
veloping peoples  who  are  Increasingly  th©» 
target  of  Soviet  policy.  The  Communist 
drive  Is  far  more  than  economic — It  also  In- 
volves political,  psychological  and  cultural 
factors. 

As  free  men,  we  have  accepted  the  Com- 
munl.st  challenge  In  the  newly  developing 
areas,  confident  that  our  society  and  prin- 
ciples represent  the  revolutionary  dynamics 
of  freedom  that  must  ultimately  prevail. 

We  must  continue  to  carry  the  message  of 
freedom  and  share  Its  rewards  with  the  less 
privileged  p>eoples.  Unless  they  can  have 
hope  for  the  future,  their  desperate  poverty 
may  Incline  them  to  Communist  panaceas 
We  must  continue  to  help  them  gain  a  stake 
in  freedom.  We  must  work  with  these 
peoples  to  build  up  their  countries  on  the 
same  basis  of  mutuality  of  Interest  that  has 
guided  the  diverse  groups  In  the  United 
States  In  working  together  to  build  our  great 
country. 

The  welfare  of  all  the  newly  developing 
areas  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  us  The 
position  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  in 
Latin  America  is  of  special  importance,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  never  take 
our  southern  neighbors  for  granted  We  are 
sincerely  Interested  In  the  advancement  of 
the  newly  emerging  peoples  of  Africa — and 
our  concern  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  mate- 
rial progress.  We  are  deeply  sympathetic  to 
the  yearnings  of  the  African  peoples  for 
dignity  and  equality. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution  of  April 
1  which  deplored  current  developments  In 
South  Africa  and  called  upon  the  Secretary 
General  to  consult  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  will  prove  to  be  effective. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  appeal  to  you 
for  s.upport  In  our  efforts  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  freedom  to  all  men  everywhere. 
In  the  resolutions  ad:>pted  by  your  conven- 
tion at  San  Francisco  last  September,  you 
called  for  "an  expanded  long-term  and  fully 
effective  program  of  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Industrially  less  de- 
veloped nations." 

Your  strong  support  of  this  program  Is 
most  welcome.  I  know  that  you.  like  most 
Americans,  look  upon  our  mutual  security 
program  as  a  direct  Investment  In  our  own 
future  safety  and   well-being. 

task  for  labor  stated 

Private  American  groups — notably  labor — 
are  important  in  communicating  the  Ideas 
and  values  of  a  free  society  Great  work  has 
been  done  by  the  AFL-CIO  both  on  Its  own 
and  with  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions,  In  assisting  free  labor 
organizations  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
This  work  has  already  made  a  vital  contrl- 
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butlon  to  the  development  of  peoples  newly 
emerging  Into  freedom  azMl  statehood. 

Labor,  as  we  know,  has  alwa>s  been  a  ma- 
jor target  of  Communist  subversion.  With 
the  increased  empkhasis  which  the  Scviet 
Union  has  begun  to  place  on  economic  pene- 
tration, the  AFU-CIO  and  the  free  labor  or- 
ganizations abroad  with  which  it  Is  asso- 
ciated will  be  confronted  with  an  even 
greater  challenge  In  the  years  ahe;id  The 
new  Communist  competition  is  being  di- 
rected very  intensively  at  labor  organizations 
in  the  developing  countries. 

The  task  of  American  labor  in  making  its 
experience  of  economic  advancement  In  a 
democratic  framework  underrtandable  and 
usable  to  the  newly  developing  couiitrle*  is 
indeed  a  challentre  which  will  Increasingly 
reciulre  all  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
that  it  can  muster. 

Free  labor  i*  ui  an  especlttlly  favored  posi- 
tion to  bring  this  message  to  the  workers  of 
the  developing  countries  and  to  point  up  the 
Illusory  nature  of  the  Communist  appeal  to 
achieve  economic  development  at  the  cost  of 
persoml  and  naUonal  freedom  Free  labor. 
I  am  confident.  wUl  continue  to  play  a  highly 
Blgniflcant  and  constructive  role  in  provid- 
ing ideological  leadership,  technical  guid- 
ance, and  Its  rich  experience  in  fre«dom  in 
support  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
workers  throughout   the  free  world 

In  our  deahngs  with  the  peoples  of  the 
newly  developing  areas,  we  must  always  be 
aware  that  what  we  do  here  at  home  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  success  abroad  Our 
country  projects  its  image  to  all  pe.->ples,  for 
l>elter  or  worse.  They  are  imprea-c-d  by  what 
we  do.  rather  than  by  what  we  si.y  If  they 
■ee  us  dealing  effectively  with  our  own  In- 
ternal f>roblems- economic,  educational,  ra- 
cial, political  — they  will  have  the  best 
answer  to  the  Communist  argument  that 
only  by  Imitating  Its  own  degrading,  totali- 
tarian methods  can  new  nations  achieve 
economic  development  and  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

We  can  and  must  demonstrate  through 
sustained  economic  growth  that  freedom 
works — that  It,  better  than  communism,  can 
mobilize  human  energies  and  bring  about 
equitable  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  labor.  We 
can  and  must  bury  the  Soviet  myth  that 
our  system  is  decadent,  while  communism 
is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

We  can  do  this — but  only  if  we  are  deeply 
aware  that  our  problems  are  world  problems. 
We  must  realize  that  all  we  do  or  fail  to  do, 
here  at  home  has  a  global  Impact  and  af- 
fects American  interests  throughout  the 
world. 

COEXI^TEMCE SOVIET    STTLE 

We  know  what  peaceful  coexistence  means 
to  the  Soviets.  Tlie  Communist  Interpreta- 
tion of  peaceful  coexistence  is  illustrated  by 
their  deeds  as  well  as  by  their  words  Even 
as  they  enunciate  their  dc^Krtrlne,  they  pro- 
claim In  the  same  breath  that  the  Commu- 
nist system  will  ultimately  absorb  all  other 
societies. 

Meanwhile,  they  continue  to  direct  a  del- 
uge of  poliionous  propaganda  against  neigh- 
boring states  and  to  make  pronounce- 
ments aimed  at  stirring  up  domestic  con- 
troversies within  those  Jt-Ttes.  Their  sub- 
versive agents  and  puppet  political  parties 
are  active  in  nearly  every  country  In  the 
world.  Their  economic  and  trading  rela- 
tionships with  other  countries  are  designed 
not  Just  to  further  legitimate  trade  interests, 
but  as  levers  to  Increase  their  political  in- 
fluence tmd  power 

This  is  peaceful  coexistence — Soviet  style — 
In  action.  We  also  know  that  to  the  Soviet 
Union  peaceful  coexistence  even  includes  the 
use  of  military  force  whenever  It  suits  their 
purposes,  as  In  the  brutal  repression  of  free- 
dom in  Hungary 

Actually,  the  very  phrase  "coexistence"  Is 
both  weird  and  presumptuous.  Until  the 
rise  of  such  modem  totalitarian  systems  as 


nazlsm  and  communism,  the  right  of  sep- 
arate states  and  systems  to  exist  was  un- 
qiiestloned.  Coexistence  has  always  been 
assumed  to  be  a  minimal  condition  of  peace- 
ful International  relations. 

COOPERATION    STBXSSZD 

But  even  this  minimal  concept  of  live  and 
let  live  is  totally  inadequate  In  today's  world. 
We  must  live  and  help  live  What  the  world 
r«ftlly  needs  is  cooperation — a  positive  and 
vigorous  coc^peration  through  which  all  sys- 
tems and  societies  can  Join  hands  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  pressing  human  problems. 

The  United  States  t>eileve6  in  the  right  of 
all  pet  pies  to  choose  their  own  beliefs  and 
systems,  with  mutual  tolerance  and  respect 
for  one  another.  We  are  convinced,  because 
of  our  own  naUonal  experience,  that  diver- 
alty  is  as  useful  as  it  is  Inevitable — that 
human  differences  represent  a  vital  foun- 
talnhead  of  human  progress. 

Let  us  therefore  relegate  to  the  scrapheap 
the  concept  of  a  transitory  and  uneasy  co- 
existence, and  seek  instead  to  utilize  the 
diverse  siutudes  and  talents  of  all  peoplts 
to  soive  tiie  age-oid  problems  of  poverty, 
disease,  ignorance,  oppression,  and  injustice. 
Let  us  cooperate  affirmatively  to  develop  the 
structure  and  tissue  of  a  true  world  com- 
munity. 

OSDEU.T    COMMLNITT    SOUGHT 

Now.  what  Is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
are  striving?  What  kind  of  world  do  we 
want  to  see  eventually  come  into  being? 

We  seek  an  orderly  world  community  In 
which  the  danger  of  war  is  no  more  and 
where  the  rule  of  law  sliows  man  to  safely 
devote  his  energies  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

In  its  preamble,  the  Western  disarmament 
plan,  which  was  proposed  last  month  at 
Geneva,  makes  this  clear  It  sets  as  an  ulti- 
mate goal  a  secure  free,  and  peaceful  world 
disarmed  under  effective  International  con- 
trol where  disputes  would  be  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

TO  attain  this  objective  the  Western  plan 
encompasses  two  parallel  efforts:  One  to 
control  and  reduce  armaments,  the  other  to 
strengthen  peacekeeping  machinery 

Tiie  plan  calls  for  progressive  dl.sarmament 
measures  which  must  be  mutually  binding 
and  adequately  inspected 

As  a  practical  beginning,  we  aim  at  arms 
control  mefisures  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war 
by  miscalculation  and  to  end  the  unregu- 
lated diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons  For  many 
months  negotiation  about  one  such  meas- 
ure— a  suspension  of  nviclear  tests — has  been 
underway  If  it  should  be  successfully  con- 
cluded, a  significant  step  toward  limiting  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  capabilities  will 
have  been  achieved 

But  this  Is  not  enough.  We. further  seek 
prompt  agreement — and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter— on  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
by  miscalculation,  on  safeguards  against  stir- 
prlse  attack,  on  measures  to  forestall  weap- 
ons activity  in  outer  space  and  on  an  in- 
spected halt  to  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  purposes.  We  recg- 
nize  that  such  measures  wouid  not  drasti- 
cally curtail  exL-^ting  armed  forces.  But 
they  would  stop  the  arms  buildup  and  would 
reduce  the  danger  of  global  war 

rAE-REACHTNG    STEPS    SOUGHT 

Once  a  Ud  has  been  placed  on  the  presently 
accelerating  arms  race,  we  should  push  on 
to  far-reaching  measures  of  controlled  dis- 
armament. Armed  forces  should  be  reduced 
to  levels  required  only  for  internal  security 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  should  be 
eliminated.  No  nation  or  group  of  nations 
could  then  defy  the  organized  will  and  pur- 
pose of  the  world  community. 

Parallel  to  the  measures  for  safeguarded 
arms  reduction,  we  aim  for  the  development 
within  the  United  Nations  framework  of  a 
system    of    tiniversaUy    recognized    Intema- 


Uonal  law,  and  of  International  machinery 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  law  and  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  under  It. 
This  would  require  an  international  fore* 
capable  of  deterring  aggression.  Certainly 
this  Nation  wUl  not  disarm  across  the  board 
unless  we  are  assured  that  an  International 
body  is   In  bemp  to  preserve   the  peace 

These,  then,  are  the  ways  we  seek  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  more 
orderly  world.  The  task  will  not  be  an  easy 
one  A  look  at  Chairman  Khrushchev's  dis- 
armament plan,  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  Soviet  blcK:  position  In  the  10-nation 
disarmament  conference,  makes  this  clear. 
It  is.  in  fact,  not  a  plan  at  all.  but  a  broad 
statement  of  objectives — Communist  objec- 
tives Arms  control  and  reduction  measures 
are  covered  in  sweeping  generalities. 

No  concrete  provisions  are  made  for  verifi- 
cation and  control  arrangemenu.  Nor  is 
there  any  provision  for  policing  the  peace  in 
a  world  devoid  of  arms. 

QUICK    SOLirnONS    EULDJ    OTTT 

We  Americans  are  impatient.  We  want 
quick,  complete  solutions.  B-at  no  such 
solutions  are  available  for  today's  interna- 
tional problems.  Only  a  world  assured  of 
reasonable  stability  order  and  Justice  under 
law  can  serve  the  Interests  of  our  country 
and  of  all  peoples. 

Such  a  world  cannot  be  built  overnight. 
Yet  unless  we  make  progress  toward  it  we 
may  reach  a  point  of  no  reforn  We  shall 
strive  toward  Its  realization — through  the 
U.N  .  through  our  disarmament  negotiations. 
through  other  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  all  the  fe.rflung  efforts  of 
our  p)eople  at  home  and  abroad  m  the  fields 
of  defense,  of  foreign  trade  and  investment. 
of  development  assistance,  of  cultural  rela- 
tions, of  personal  contacts  and  diplomacy. 

To  succeed,  we  will  need  to  do  more  in 
all  these  fields.  It  is  only  through  our  united 
efforts  as  a  n.itlon  that  we  can  hope  to  ad- 
vance our  best  Interests  In  the  era  of  rugged 
competition  that  lies  ahead. 

UNITED    STATES    HAS    NO    ALTERNATIVE 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  deliberate  effort 
as  a  nation  to  Influence  the  forces  of  history 
on  a  worldwide  scale.  Ambitious  though 
such  a  task  may  be,  we  have  no  alternative. 
Fvir  unless  the  rapidly  changing  world  envi- 
ronment is  shaped  toward  a  new  era  of  gen- 
eral freedom  and  prosperity  and  of  universal 
order  and  law,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  other  tree  nation  can  live  safely — or 
perhaps  even  survive 

Our  awareness  of  these  truths  drives  home 
a  sobering  realization  of  what  Is  reoulred  of 
each  one  of  us  Our  national  achievement 
can  be  only  the  sum  total  of  our  accomplish- 
ments as  individuals.  The  Government  at 
Washington  has  no  power  or  capacity  inde- 
pendent of  the  people  who  make  up  this 
Nation. 

This  is  no  time  for  ea^y  living,  for  lax 
standards  or  for  personal  pursuit  of  material 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  inter- 
est I  appeal  to  ail  .\iiiericanE  to  demonstrate 
again  that  revolutionary  zeal  and  ardor  thit 
won  our  independence,  that  saved  our  na- 
tional unity,  that  drove  Americans  on  U<  con- 
quer the  wilderness  and  create  a  great  civili- 
zation We  are  called  upon  today,  almost 
literally  to  help  create  a  new  world. 

This  Is  a  task  to  inspire  all  Americans  and 
enlist  their  dedicated  efforts,  today  and  In 
the  years  to  come. 


I 


UNREALISTIC       LmnTATIONS       ON 

EXTRA      EARNINGS      ALLOWABLE 

UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    President,    as    we 

know,   the   social    security   propram.    a 

free-system     experiment    in     providing 

economic  security,  to  a  degree  at  least. 
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for  the  aged,  disabled,  surviving  widows 
and  children,  and  others,  is  helping  to 
brighten  the  daily  lives  of  more  than  14 
million  beneficiaries  throughout  the 
country. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that,  as  a  pro- 
gram developed  under  a  free  system, 
there  are  still  differing  views  on  the 
merits  of  this  approach  to  fulfilling  a 
social  and  economic  obligation  to  our 
people. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  however, 
the  program  has  been  integrated  into 
our  system  and  now  exists  as  one  of  the 
broadest  pieces  of  welfare  legislation  in 
our  history. 

Over  the  years,  the  social  security  laws 
have  been  expanded,  liberalized,  or 
otherwise  modified  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

With  an  ever-expanding  population,  as 
well  as  increasing  costs  of  living,  there 
Is  a  real  need  to  make  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  system  and  its  benefits. 

Particularly.  I  believe,  there  is  one 
glaring  deficiency  in  the  program — that 
Is,  the  unrealistic  limitation  on  extra 
earnings  allowable  to  persons  now  re- 
ceiving benefits. 

Currently,  those  on  a  regular  job  are 
restricted  to  $100  a  month  income,  or  a 
total  of  $1,200  annually.  We  realize,  of 
course,  that  there  is  difBculty  for  folks 
in  the  upper  age  brackets  to  find  jobs. 
In  those  instances  in  which  jobs  are 
available,  and  the  individuals  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  work,  however,  I  be- 
lieve they  ought  not  to  be  hamstrung, 
In  their  efforts  to  maintain  economic  in- 
dependence and  a  better  standard  of 
living,  by  unrealistic  limitations  in  our 
laws. 

Earlier  this  session  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2809,  which  would  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  extra  earnings  under  social 
security  from  $100  a  month  to  at  least 
$150,  or  $1,800  annually,  on  a  regular 
pay  basis. 

Frankly,  I  feel  the  proposal  has  real 
merit,  and  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress. 

I  would  h«pe,  therefore,  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Finance  Committee,  be- 
fore which  this  bill  is  pending — as  well 
as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — would 
find  it  possible  to  act  on  such  legislation 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  bill 
could  become  law  during  this  Congress. 

I  would,  of  course,  be  most  happy  to 
see  the  ceiling  lifted  further,  if  Congress 
saw  Its  way  to  accomplish  this  merited 
goal. 

Recently,  the  Janesville  Daily  Gazette 
of  Janesville,  Wis.,  published  a  thought- 
provoking  editorial  on  this  problem,  en- 
titled "Limit  on  Earnings,"  reflecting  the 
need  for  change  in  this  specific  provision 
of  our  social  security  program.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Limit  on  EAaNiNcs 

Of  the  many  defects  In  the  social  security 
retirement  system,  the  chief  one  Is  In  the 
inconsistent  almjs.  Wa^  earners  and  others 
covered   by   It   complain   that   the   checkoff 


price  Is  too  high  for  prospective  benefits, 
while  retired  persons  complain  Just  as  loudly 
that  the  pensions  It  provides  are  too  small  for 
even  subalstence  living 

Social  security  calls  Itself  Insurance,  and 
Includes  that  word  in  Its  official  title  But 
It  has  no  policies  with  those  who  expect  to 
collect  from  It.  the  rates  of  taxes  It  charges 
are  chanfed  from  time  to  time  (usually  up- 
ward*, aed  the  benefits  are  often  changed 
too.  It  has  no  reserves  other  than  lOU's 
from  the  Federal  Treasury 

That  It  Is  a  social  experiment  rather  than 
Insurance  is  best  shown  by  the  limitation*  it 
places  upon  earnings  of  beneficiaries  No 
Insurance  company,  having  collected  its  pre- 
miums, cares  a  hoot  how  rich  or  how  poor  Its 
policyholder  may  be.  or  what  his  Income  may 
be.  it  Is  no  part  of  Insurance  to  maice  In- 
quiry Into  the  needs  of  the  Individual  policy- 
holder before  paying  him 

This  i£  very  much  a  part  of  social  security. 
however  If  a  retired  beneficiary  eariis  more 
than  %\<K>  In  a  month,  or  has  an  annual 
earned  income  of  $2,080.  he  loses  his  social 
security  pajTwents.  The  provision  Is  a  hold- 
over from  the  depression  of  30  years  a<?o.  and 
the  objective  was  to  force  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  into  retirement  It  was  aimed 
at  the  then-existing  unemployment  situation 
rather  than  Insurance  for  the  retired. 

Strangely  enough,  this  limitation  has  been 
retained  right  up  until  now.  and  with  un- 
wholesome results  Many  persons  over  85 
have  had  to  make  the  unhaf>py  choice  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  or  of  retiring  to  a  pension 
which  would  give  them  Idleness  at  poverty 
levels  Worse  still,  the  system  has  robbed 
the  covintry  of  the  labor  of  these  older  per- 
sons, some  of  them  with  special  talents,  and 
others  who  would  be  much  in  demand  for  the 
numberless  Jobs  and  chores  which  full-time 
wage  earners  find  so  burdensome  when  they 
mu^t  do  them  for  therr»elve8 

In  fact:,  the  supply  of  odd-Jub  men  and  the 
partly  retired  who  used  to  be  available  for 
many  tasks  has  all  but  disappeared  Older 
women.  Who  likewise  would  aid  a  housewife 
for  a  daf  or  two,  or  a  week,  cannot  be  had 
anymore.  If  they  work,  they  cannot  get  so- 
cial security,  and  they  are  either  unable  or 
unwUUnf  to  work  on  a  full-time  basis. 

What  Is  the  obvious  way  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure for  higher  pa>ToU  taxes  and  to  Increase 
the  Income  of  retire  perso ni,:"  The  answer: 
Allow  older  persons  to  supplement  their  so- 
cial security  pensions.  Earnings,  if  they  are 
sufllclent,  would  provide  a  modest  additional 
Federal  Cax  revenue  The  change  would  In- 
crease the  spendable  Income  of  older  persons 
to  the  profit  of  business  and  Industry:  it 
would  make  retired  persons  happier  and  per- 
haps healthier;  and  best  of  all.  would  make 
available  e.xtra  needed  help  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  8he  wage  earners,  and  thus  give  him 
something  now  for  the  payroll  tax  he  U  pay- 
ing 

PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLES  SPEECH 
STRENGTHENS  UNITED  STATES- 
FRENCH  RELATIONS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  ihc  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  free  world,  I  believe, 
can  rejoice  at  the  spirit  of  friend.ship. 
good  will,  dedication  to  free-world  prog- 
ress and  opposition  to  Communist  ex- 
pansion which  President  de  Gaulle  of 
France  today  conveyed  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States, 

Looking  into  the  future.  De  Gaulle. 
realisticBlly,  I  believe,  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  strong  coalition,  closely  inte- 
grated by  interests  and  geography  of  the 
Western  European  nations,  to  counter 
the  Eastern  European  bloc  under  Com- 
munist domination.  At  first,  this  is  en- 
visioned  £ts    the   establishment   of   two 


zones  for  equilibrium  on  the  European 
Continent  Ultimately,  it  would  be  hoped 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  mterests 
of  the  two  zones 

Only  time  and  events,  of  course,  can 
prove  or  disprove  whether  these  desired 
objectives  will  become  reality. 

The  speech,  I  believe,  again  reflected 
two  of  President  de  Gaulle's  major  ob- 
jectives: First,  great  dedication  to  coop- 
eration with  the  Western  Allies  in  find- 
ing ways  and  means  to  establish  a  more 
peaceful  climate  in  the  world,  and  sec- 
ond, assuring  to  France  a  strong  voice 
in  the  Western  coalition. 

During  his  tenure  of  service  as  Piesi- 
dent,  De  Gaulle  has  brought  to  his  be- 
loved homeland  a  new  stability,  una- 
nimity of  interests  among  the  French 
people — himself  a  solid-rock  founda- 
tion— and  consistency  of  its  domestic  and 
national  policies.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
lands.  France,  too,  has  extremely  diffi- 
cult problems  to  resolve 

In  attempting  to  strengthen  the  West- 
ern coalition  of  nations,  particularly  In 
NATO,  we  recognize  that  the  strongly 
independent  policies  of  De  Gaulle  have 
sometimes  been  problematic. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  such 
problems  are  far  less  serious  than  would 
be  a  vacillatinK,  unstable,  unpredictable 
role  of  France  und^r  a  less  strong  gov- 
ernment and  able  leader.  Within  this 
framework  of  understanding.  I  believe. 
President  de  Gaulle  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  better  understand- 
ing by  the  American  people  of  French 
thinking  on  Western  policy. 

Moreover,  he  has  made  a  restatement 
of  traditional  Ignited  States-French 
friendship,  dedication  to  liberty,  history 
of  cooperation,  and  readiness  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  face  threats  by 
the  Communist  bloc.  a.s  well  as  to  work 
together  to  promote  mutual  progress  and 
peace. 

SENATOR  RUSSEIX'S  LEADERSHIP 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President.  Richard  B 
Russell,  of  Georgia .  has  lon^r  known 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  Sen- 
ate colleagues  He  has  always  stood  tall 
as  a  knowledgeable  and  aole  Senator, 
and  he  is  loved  and  admired  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  warm  human  being  by  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  to  know  and  to 
work  with  him. 

Throughout  the  recent  prolonged  de- 
bate over  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill, 
no  Senator  served  the  southern  cause 
more  valiantly  or  more  effectively  than 
did  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
He  was  our  leader  and  our  chieftain. 

In  spite  of  the  depth  of  feelings  stirred 
by  the  civil  risrhts  debate  and  in  spite  of 
Senator  Russell's  exposed  position  in 
the  very  forefront  of  the  battle,  he 
emerged  from  this  battle  without  his 
stature  having  been  diminished  in  the 
eyes  of  any  man 

He  did,  in  fact,  earn  for  himself,  and 
for  the  principles  to  which  he  gives  such 
eloquent  voice,  still  greater  stature  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Senate,  the  press,  and  the 
Nation. 

This  new  luster  to  the  name  and  to  the 
reputation  of  Dick  Russell,  so  dearly 
won  and  so  righly  deserved,  is  well  dem- 


onstrated in  stories  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Evenmg  Star,  two  of  our  Nation's  great 
metropolitan  newspapers  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  these  news  stories  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Washington    Star.   Mar    8,    1960) 

FHOBXTBTEB'S  GRAY  OhOST — RUSSELL  Ib  SILENT 

General 
(By  Mary   McGrory) 

E\ery  day  about  noon.  Senator  Russcl. 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  steps  onto  the  Senate 
floor,  ta»t*s  the  weather  In  the  aisles,  speaks 
to  a  confederate  or  two  and  strolls  out. 

Entrance  and  exit  are  equally  well  regarded 
by  his  southern  colleagues,  one  of  whom  U 
Inevitably  somewhere  In  a  4-hour  oratorical 
effort  during  the  visit  of  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Dixie  forces 

His  people  do  not  wish  the  Senator  to  lose 
any  sleep  making  8i>eeches  no  one  will  listen 
to.  Thoy  want  him  to  save  himself  for  the 
•trateglc    parliamentary    questions    that    He 

ahead. 

Sharp-witted,  sharp-tongued  and  suave. 
Senator  Russell  Is  the  brains  of  the  south- 
em  movement,  the  gray  ghost  of  the  fili- 
buster Largely  Invisible,  he  Is  available  at 
all  times.  He  has  a  hideout  In  the  Capitol, 
where  he  can  be  reached  In  moments  of  stress. 
Every  morning,  he  calls  one  of  the  capUlns 
of  his  three  teams.  ELLENDEm  of  Louisiana, 
Hill  of  Alabama,  or  Stennis  of  Mississippi. 

Senators  Ellender  and  HfLL  have  five  men 
apiece;  Senator  Stennis  has  only  four— 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina:  Sparkman,  of 
Alabama:  Talmadoe,  of  Georgia;  and  Long, 
of  Louisiana. 

•They  are  all  distance  people."  says  Sen- 
ator Russell  of  the  small  team.  "All  of 
them  can  go  6  or  8  hours  " 

B\ery  one  of  the  southern  band  la  In  what 
Senator  Russell  calls  mighty  fine  shape 
They  all  have  24  hours  on  duty  and  4fl  hours 
off  Unlike  the  northern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  are  routed  out  of  bed  all 
through  the  night  to  make  up  the  quorxim  of 
61,  they  can  sleep  In  their  own  beds. 

Senator  Russell  feels  tha^a  quorum  call 
every  4  hours  Is  about  right  In  the  dead  of 
night,  a  man  can  Just  about  get  to  sleep 
before  the  bells  wake  him  up 

•Tliey  have  made  It  exceedingly  disagree- 
able for  us  with  this  round-the-clock  session" 
says  the  Senator,  "so  I  have  no  compunction 
about  making  It  tough  for  them." 

In  spite  of  this,  the  southerners  so  far  have 
escaped  the  wrath  of  their  groggy  colleagues. 
They  have  spoken  to  the  point.  They  have 
not  made  any  personal  attacks.  They  have 
limited  themselves  to  needling  New  York's 
two  liberal  Republican  Senators,  Keating  and 
Javits.  about  Puerto  Rlcans  who  do  not  have 
the  right  to  vot^-  This  Infiames  no  one  espe- 
cially: New  York  Is  considered  a  big.  tough 
State  able  to  take  care  of  Itself:  and  antl- 
Manhattanlsm  Is  generally  considered  a 
worthy  prejudice  elsewhere  In  the  country 

In  addition,  they  draw  freely  on  the  good 
will  of  their  colleagues  Senator  Stennis  Is 
forgiven  much  by  liberals  for  the  leading  role 
he  played  In  the  censure  of  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy:  Senator  Hill  Is  a  hero  In  health 
and  education  circles;  Senator  Ervin.  the 
kindly  jester  of  the  South,  causes  the  word 
'•laughter'  to  be  written  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  more  than  any  other  man 

They  fall  heir  to  other  benefactions.  Sen- 
ator kEA-nNGs  suggestion  for  putting  a 
sturdy  Yankee  on  the  floor  In  the  mldwatch, 
eliminating  quorum  calls,  charms  them. 
This  would  also  spare  the  southerners,  and 
SenaUir  Russell  said  he  would  be  all  for  It. 
The  less  tired  the  Senate  gets,  the  less  likely 
It  Is  to  invoke  cloture. 


LIBERALS    HZLP 

Aid  and  comfort  also  comes  from  liberal 
Democrats  who  would  never  vote  with  them, 
but  who  make  long  speeches  on  other  sub- 
jects and  thus  give  them  an  extra  few  hours 
of  repose  every  day.  Senator  Magnuson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  gave  a  talk  on 
oceanography  yesterday.  Senator  Humphrey, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  was  to  discuss  dis- 
armament today. 

■  That's  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Senate," 
says  Senator  Russell  with  a  certain  compla- 
cency "There  Is  nearly  always  something  a 
man  feels  he  has  got  to  speak  about" 

This  southern  way  of  life  could  be  ended 
abruptly  by  a  cloture  vote.  But  the  south- 
erners observed  with  a  certain  amusement 
that  the  one  real  fiareup  of  the  present  siege 
came  when  Senator  Morton.  Republican,  of 
Kentxicky,  tore  up  the  cloture  petition  of 
Senator  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon.  This 
has  given  them  reason  to  believe  that  there 
Is  a  great  pride  of  authorship  Involved  and 
that  when  It  comes  to  getting  a  cloture  peti- 
tion there  will  be  as  much  of  a  fight  for 
credit  as  there  Is  a  scuffle  for  beds  In  the 
Senate  gymnasium  these  nights. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Feb    29,    1960] 

Headline  PERsoNALrrr — Russell  Leads  South 

Quietly,  Effectively 

As  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  civil  rights 
debate  begin,  southerners  once  again  are 
turning  to  a  quiet-spoken,  courtly  Georgian 
for  leadership. 

Richard  Brevard  Russell  Is  an  old  hand 
at  leading  the  South  against  the  assaults  of 
the  North  and  West  He's  been  doing  It  since 
1935.  when  he  headed  a  successful  filibuster 
against  an  antUynchlng  law. 

Dick  Russell's  leadership  Is  not  marked 
by  thunder  and  Invective.  He  doesn't  resort 
to  the  flowery  phrase  or  colloquialisms 

Instead.  Georgia's  senior  Senator  relies  on 
more  subtle — and  effective — techniques  The 
advice  he  gave  southerners  preparing  for  the 
1957  civil  rights  fight  applies  equally  today. 

"We've  got  a  good  case  on  the  merits,"  he 
said  then.  "Let's  keep  the  argument  ger- 
mane. Let's  see  If  we  can  keep  our  speeches 
restrained  and  not  Inflammatory." 

EMPHASI2XS  states'  RIGHTS 

Dick  Russell  represents  one  of  a  long  Hne 
of  southern  Senators— the  gentleman  lawyer 
In  fKslltlcs.  He  earnestly  believes  that  the 
various  civil  rights  bills  against  which  he 
has  fought  have  been  designed  to  destroy  the 
traditional  social  order  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Issue,  as  he  sees  It,  is  not  Negro  rights 
but  the  rights  of  the  States  to  maintain  their 
sovereignty. 

"I'm  as  interested  In  the  Negro  people  of 
my  State  as  anyone  In  the  Senate.  "  he  once 
said.  "I  was  brought  up  with  them.  I  love 
them.  But  I  know  what's  going  to  happen 
If  you  apply  force — there'll  be  violence." 

Although  Senator  Russell  Is  retiring  to 
the  point  of  shyness,  the  tall,  sharp-featured 
southerner  has  the  ability  to  express  cold, 
outraged  Indignation. 

When  President  Elsenhower  ordered  Army 
troops  to  Uttle  Rock's  Central  High  School. 
the  Georgian  fired  off  a  bitter  telegram  to 
the  President.  The  soldiers,  he  said,  were 
disregarding  and  overriding  "the  elementary 
rights  of  American  citizens  by  applying 
tactics  which  must  have  been  copied  from 
the  manual  Issued  to  the  officers  of  Hitler's 
storm  troopers." 

And  once  he  accused  President  Truman  of 
planning  an  FBI  "gestapo"  to  break  down 
racial  segregation  in  the  South. 

headed  mac  ARTHUR  HEARINGS 

In  his  27  years  In  the  Senate.  Richard 
Russell  has  risen  to  a  position  of  great  In- 
fluence. When  he  speaks,  the  Senate  lis- 
tens.    When  a  Job  of  tact  and  diplomacy  is 


required.    Senator    Russell    Is   the   man    to 
whom  his  colleagues  turn. 

Thus  it  was  that  Senator  Russell  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  Joint  Senate  com- 
mittee which  investigated  the  controversy 
surrounding  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur's  dis- 
missal In  1951.  His  Judicious  handling  of 
the  hearings  brought  praise  from  all  fac- 
tions. 

And  during  World  War  11  Senator  Rus- 
sell was  selected  to  head  a  five-man  com- 
mittee which  made  a  37,000-mile  tour  of 
the  battlefronts  to  get  a  firsthand  rejDort 
on  the  progress  of   the  war. 

Senator  Russell  was  born  November  2. 
1897,  In  the  small  town  of  Winder,  Ga.,  40 
miles  northeast  of  Atlanta.  He  was  brought 
up  with  his  six  brothers  and  six  sisters  In 
the  wa.v  of  the  Old  South — Industry,  hon- 
esty, gracious  manners,  and  public  service. 
His  lather  rose  from  a  struggling  country 
lawyer  to  become  chief  Justice  of  Georgia. 

The  future  Senator  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Georgia  In  1918. 
After  a  year  of  service  in  the  naval  reserve 
during  World  War  I,  he  opened  his  own  law 
office  In  Winder.  Then  m  1921  he  made 
his  entry  Into  politics,  winning  election  to 
the  Georgia  Assembly. 

Alter  10  years  in  the  legislature — 4  years 
of  which  he  served  as  speaker— Dick  Rxs- 
SELL  was  elected  Governor,  At  33  he  was 
the  youngest  chief  executive  in  the  States 
history. 

BACKED     NEW     DEAL 

Governor  Russei.l  hauled  out  the  econ- 
omv  ax,  first  chopping  off  $3,750  a  .vear  from 
his  own  salary,  and  cutting  State  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  from  102  to  17. 

Then  in  1932  at  a  time  when  his  political 
future  was  uncertain — Georgia  Governors  do 
not  succeed  themselves — he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate. 

He  supported  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal,  voting  lor  social  security.  NRA,  and 
TV  A. 

As  his  stature  Increased,  Senator  Russell 
became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  South- 
ern States.  He  received  263  votes  for  Presi- 
dent at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1948,  but  he  refused  to  Join  the 
Dlxlecrats  In  their  walkout  over  the  civil 
rights  plank  In  the  platform  In  1952  he 
picked  up  292  votes  as  the  South's  presiden- 
tial   choice. 

Today  Senator  Russell,  a  bachelor,  lives 
quietly  In  his  Washington  apartment,  plan- 
ning the  strategy  which  he  hopes  will  lead 
to  success  In  the  battle  over  the  race  ques- 
tion. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar  2,  1960] 

RUSSF-LL    HARDF.NS    SOUTHERN    FILIBUSTER 

Stand  on  Voting  Rights 

Washington,  March  1— A  thin  gray  line 
Is  once  again  deployed  against  superior 
forces  to  resist  what  the  Old  South  regards 
as  an  unwarranted  assault  on  Its  way  of  life. 
Tlie  field  general  again  Is  a  man  whose  dig- 
nity. Integrity  and  high  principle  are  recog- 
nized even  by  his  oppincnts.  An  eloquent 
.•spokesman  for  the  souihern  cause,  he  Is  also 
a  master  of  tactics  and  strategT:  and  a  much 
resjiected.  even  beloved,  adversary. 

Richard  Bhfvard  Russell,  of  Georgia,  the 
leader  of  Senators  now  engaged  In  a  filbuster 
aealnst  civil  rlehts  legislation,  is  perhaps 
better  aware  than  the  Confederate  com- 
mander of  a  century  afo,  Robert  E  Lee,  that 
the  South  cannot  stop  the  march  of  history. 

Yet  he  fights  on  in  saddened  hope — not  of 
preventing  further  Federal  intervention  in 
the  social  customs  of  his  region  taut  of  limit- 
ing and  delaying  It  as  much  as  possible 

The  62-year-old  Georgian  commands  a 
force  weakened  by  age  and  defections. 
Eighteen  Senators,  at  moet,  can  be  counted 
for  unstinting  duty.  Their  average  age  la 
59  8  years  Two  of  the  Confederacy's  1! 
States,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  are  no  longer 
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battling  wttii  the  r««t.    At  taast  two  ani«>- 

tors  from  the  oUiera  m»y  tr««k  ranks  when 
tbe  atiowxicrwn  occnea. 

-Our  rank*  ftr«  split."  Senator  RrTsaKX 
jmlnfuny  ooncedes.  "Th«r«  is  no  kioger  any 
solid  Soutn  In  Con«re»." 

kfcreoTcr  the  Democratic  leader.  Senator 
Ltndok  B.  JOHWSOif.  of  Texas,  has  moT«d 
a  step  rurther  toward  the  enemy  camp, 
pceslbly  with  an  eye  on  the  White  House. 

A   IjOflT   CAXTSM 

ftg«iT<«t  Boeh  odds,  the  southerners'  only 

real  hope  Is  to  shape  the  legislation  so  that 
It  will  not  be  totally  obnoxious  to  them. 

For  Senator  Rttsszzx.  a  crushing  defeat 
could  destroy  the  vestiges  of  power  and  pnm- 
tlge  that  he  once  held  as  a  national  figure 
and  seriously  Impair  his  effectiveness  as  a 
regional  force  on  the  Washington  scene. 

The  pity  of  It,  according  to  many  o*  those 
who  are  alined  against  him  on  the  civil 
rights  issue.  Is  that  the  country  should  be 
deprived  of  Senator  Rtjssklx's  ability,  cour- 
age and  other  qualifications  of  national  lead- 
ership because  of  his  devotlcm  to  a  lost 
cause. 

The  post  of  Senate  Democratic  leader  was 
his  for  the  taking  In  1963.  but  he  preferred 
Senator  Johnson  for  the  ]ob. 

Tm  more  concerned  with  my  own  think- 
ing than  with  the  Democratic  Party  nation- 
ally." he  explained. 

The  remarks  perhaps  reflected  the  deep  dis- 
appointment that  he  fe'.t  over  his  failure  to 
win  the  Democratic  presidential  nc«nlnatlon 
m  1952.  Mr.  Rusen-L  had  seriously  sought 
the  nomination  In  what  appeared  even  to  his 
friends  to  have  been  an  uncharacteristic 
flight  Into  fantasy.  No  realistic  politician 
believed  that  a  southerner  could  wm  It. 

All  the  time.  Senator  Rnssnx's  national 
prestige  was  at  a  high  point,  largely  as  a 
result  of  his  masterful  direction  In  1951  of 
the  exploelve,  8-weetc  Senate  Investigation  of 
the  removal  by  President  Triunan  of  General 
erf  the  Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  from  his 
Par  Bast  commands. 

His  standing  In  the  Democratic  Party  had 
been  enhanced  by  his  consistent  refusal  over 
the  years  to  participate  in  Dlxiecrat  or  other 
vagrant  movements.  He  received  294  con- 
vention votes  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

.*  REC!O.V.\L   INFLrENCE 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Oonunlttee,  Mr  Rt";sfil  still  exerts  a  pro- 
found, alwnys  nonpartisan  influenre  on  de- 
fense policy.  Otherwise,  however,  his  sphere 
of  po^ver  ;n  public  afl.iirs  has  become  largely 
regional  since  1052 

His- sharp  Intellect  and  n^.astery  of  parlia- 
mentary intricacies  show  no  signs  of  Impair- 
ment Nor  does  hLs  oratory,  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  table- thumping  yet  highly  literate 
style  of  a  waning  Southern  school. 

The  tendency  toward  overstatement  and 
the  vehemence  of  his  speech  are  likely  to 
give  a  misleading  Impression  o'  the  man. 
Away  from  the  stump.  Senates  Russelx  Is  a 
quiet,  gracicu.";.  almost  diffident  person 

A  bachelor,  he  maintains  a  small  apart- 
ment in  Washington  and  shares  a  rajnbllng 
old  frame  house  at  Winder.  Ga..  his  birth- 
place, with  a  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Jean 
Stacy 

Reading  history — he  calls  himself  "a  Civil 
War  bufi" — and  watching  western  movies  on 
television  are  his  chief  methods  of  relaxa- 
tion. He  also  maintains  close  ties  with  a 
large  family  of  brothers,  sisters,  nieces  and 
nephews  and  is  frequently  the  host  at 
reunions. 

Senator  Russell  comes  from  an  old  Georgia 
family  long  Identified  with  the  State's  public 
life  He  was  the  fourth  of  15  children  of 
Richard  B.  Russell.  Br.,  chief  Justice  of  Geor- 
gia, when  he  died  In  1938,  and  the  former 
Ina  Dlllard. 

The  younger  Russex  entered  politics  soon 
after  winning  a  law   degree   from  the   Uni- 


versity of  Oec^gla  at  Athens  and  served  in 
tba  Oeorg^  TInnse  at  Repreeentatlves  for  10 
years.  H«  was  elected  goremor  In  19S1  at 
tbe  age  of  S3.  He  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
aenate  stnoe  1833. 


THIRD  MEETINa  OFCANADA- 
UNTTBD  STATES  INTKRPARUA- 
ICENTARY  OROUP 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  for  my- 
self, the  Semitor  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirnxsKM],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MAifSFi«Lr  1,  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho [  Mr.  CHTJuai ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr,  CaseI.  I  submit  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
siders tloD.  

The  PKESID^^G  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sus  follows: 

Re^folr'^d.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate th.At  the  exchanges  of  views  which  took 
place  last  week  between  twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  twenty- 
four  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress: 

First  Served  to  promote  further  the  basic 
underst&ftdings  which  exist  between  the 
peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United  Suites. 

Second.  Served  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between   these  peoples;    and 

Third.  Berved  to  emphasize  once  again  the 
unity  of  purpose,  the  unity  of  thought,  and 
the  unity  of  spirit  with  which  Canada  and 
the  United  States  seek  to  promote  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

RexolvM  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  this  resolution  to  appro- 
priate offtcers  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  Pre.5ident.  this  reso- 
lution 1.S  the  result  of  a  very  successful 
meetint?  between  Canadian  parliamen- 
tarians and  24  Members  of  our  own  Con- 
grre*^  during  the  la.'^t  3  days  of  last  week. 
At  the.se  conferences  which  we  had  with 
the  Canadians,  all  matters  of  possible 
controvor.sy  were  explored  and  a  better 
understanding;  reached  in  all  cases.  All 
matters  of  mutual  concern  were  dis- 
cussed, and  plans  were  made  to  cope 
with  problems  Hhich  hav^  not  yet  an.'^en 
but  which  may  well  affect  our  two  coun- 
tries should  they  ari.se. 

The  success  of  this  conference  was 
due  primarily  to  the  utmost  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  those  who  did 
their  be$t  to  make  it  such  a  success 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  at 
this  tirrv^  to  Mrs.  Kelly,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  group,  who  did  yeoman  service 
in  making  thi.s  conference  tlie  success 
I  believa  it  wa.s;  to  the  members  of  her 
group  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANsriEtDl.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  CaseI,  who  is  now  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch]  ;  and  to  all  the 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
who  performed  their  work  faithfully 
and  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  legisla- 
tors of  our  two  great  countries  which  haa 
resulted. 


Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  75  or  more  other  Members  of  Con- 
gresa,  who,  although  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  discussions,  nevertheleaa 
made  It  a  point  to  come  around  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  Canadian  members, 
thus  contributing  to  the  good  will  which 
exists  between  our  two  legislative  bodies. 

The  members  of  the  Canadian  House 
and  Canadian  Senate,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Speaker  Mark  Drouin  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Senate  and  Speaker  Rowland 
Michener  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  cooperative  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  thank 
those  persons  connected  with  our  own 
executive  branch  of  government  who 
helped  us  with  arrangements  and  who 
did  other  things  to  make  this  meeting 
pleasant,  as  well  as  a  profitable  and  con- 
structive one 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  staffs  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate,  who  worked  on 
the  arrangements  which  made  the  con- 
ferences held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
such  instructive  occasions.  Later  the 
Canadians  were  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  House  Members  to  the  SAC  base  at 
Omaha  and  the  Norad  Base  at  Colorado 
Spring*;  and  the  work  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers contributed  substantially  to  the 
success  of  the  trip. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  joint  press  state- 
ment which  was  issued  at  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group. 

There  boint,'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOBn.  as  foUows; 
Thtrd    MnrriNO     or    CANADA-Unrrn)    Statxs 

InTKRPASI  lAMENTAHT      GBOtTF—  JOIITT      PRISS 
STATTMrNT 

The  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  comp>osed  of  24  members  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  24  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  StaV>s,  today 
concluded  2  days  of  dlsru-sslnn  on  matters 
of  common  Interest  In  the  two  countries. 

The  group  continued  its  procedures  of 
having  informal,  off-the-record  discussions 
and  refrained  from  making  recommenda- 
tions, leaving  It  to  each  national  delegation 
to  make  such  reports  and  recommendations 
to  Its  respective  authorizing  institutions  as 
it  determines. 

The  group  met  in  plenary  sessions  on 
Thursday  morning  and  Friday  afternoon  and 
held  two  sets  of  committee  meetings  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning. 
Committees  discussed  the  following  fubject 
areas:  (1)  Defense  cooiieratlon  and  dis- 
armament; (2)  Boundary  problems,  and  (3) 
Economic  problems  of  common  concern. 

The  committee  on  defense  discussed  cer- 
tain aspects  of  defense  policy,  and  the  use 
of  North  American  productive  facilities  for 
defense  purposes,  which  ixave  impllcaUons  of 
mutual  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  committee  also  discussed  the 
prospects  for  disarmanient  and  the  nred  for 
planning  that  will  facilitate  an  orderly 
transition  from  military  production  to  pro- 
duction for  peaceful  purposes,  including 
public  works. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  while 
seeking  with  all  vigor  for  an  ui.derstandlng 
with  the  Communist  bloc  based  on  mutual 
trust  and  confidence,  the  West  must  nuiln- 
tain  adequate  defenses  until  the  Soviet 
camp  accepts  an  inspection  and  control  sys- 
tem   of    sufflcient    scope    and    efficiency    to 
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Justify  the  commencement  of   active   meas- 
ures of  disarmament. 

The  committee  considered  the  changing 
character  of  the  threat  to  North  America  and 
the  effect  of  this  on  the  operations  of  the 
North  American  Air  I)efense  Cc;mmand 
(NORAD)  It  was  recognized  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  military  problems  which  will 
have  to  be  laced  during  the  next  few  years, 
the  adoption  of  new  weapons  systems  and 
concepts  of  defense  will  cause  local  economic 
readjustmenU  which  In  some  areas  may  be 

severe. 

The  committee  noted  that  during  the  last 
year  there  had  t>een  considerable  progress 
In  the  program  of  defense  production  shar- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Canadian 
industry  in  1959  recelvc^l  US  defense  con- 
tracts valued  at  •^e ;  million;  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  Canadian  defense 
equipment  purchases  in  the  United  St.atea 
In  the  same  period  amounted  to  $116  6  mil- 
lion. The  Canadian  members  of  the  com- 
mittee expressed  the  view  that  the  progress 
achieved  to  date  was  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  consideration  given  to  the  problem  by 
the  Interparliamentary  Croup  at  its  meeting 
in  June  1959.  There  wa^  general  agreement 
that  a  continuing  effort  was  needed  in  both 
countries  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  ade- 
quate balance  in  defense  purchasing  between 
Canada  and   the   United    States 

After  deciding  which  subjects  should  be 
discussed,  the  boundary  problems  commit- 
tee came  to  the  following  conclusions,  which 
it  approved  for   transmittal   to  the   plenary 

session: 

1.  Passamaquoddy  tldul  power  project:  It 
is  Important  to  determine  whether  the 
Passamaquoddy  project  is  economically 
feasible.  Meanwhile.  Judgment  should  be 
reserved  awaiting  further  studies  by  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  topic  should  be  re- 
tained on  Its  agenda 

2  Hudson-Champlaln -Richelieu  Water- 
way: Now  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is 
in  operation  the  two  CJovernmenta  should 
consider  referring  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  the  question  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  further  development  of  this 
waterway,  talcing  Into  dccount  the  possible 
increase' In  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  which  mi?ht  result. 

3  Columbia  River  Basin  development:  The 
Canadians  welcomed  statement  by  US.  dele- 
gates thnt  no  particular  project  of  Interest 
to  the  US  delegates  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  on  this  subject 
based  on  the  principle  of  optimum  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbii  River  Basin  with 
mutual  sharing  of  the  benefits.  Once  this 
principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments particular  projects  will  fall  into 
their   appropriate   order. 

4  Chicago  diversion  This  subject  was 
again  thoroughly  and  vigorously  discussed 
and  no  change  of  the  poslUons  of  the  re- 
spective delegates  emerged.  The  Canadian 
delegation  appreciates  the  waste  disposal 
problem  facing  Chicago. 

5.  Pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes:  Both 
delegations  expressed  oncern  about  Increas- 
ing poUutlon  both  from  lake  cities  and  ship- 
ping. It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  two  Government*  to  study  remedial 
measures. 

6  Yukon- Alaska  problems:  Canadian  dele- 
gates expressed  concern  that  a  proposed  high 
dam  at  Rampart,  Alaska,  may  prejudice 
maximum  development  for  the  benefit  of 
both  countries  of  the  Yukon  River  power 
potential,  Canadian  delegates  raised  the 
questions  of  some  form  of  free  port  faculties 
for  Canada  In  the  Alaska  Panhandle  and 
corridors  across  it.  US.  delegates  suggested 
that  additional  Information  about  these 
matters  be  furnished  to  them  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  group  and  that  they 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  meeting. 


The  economic  problems  committee  ap- 
proved the  following  summary  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  plenary  session. 

1 .  Common  trade  problems,  especially  with 
Western  Europe 

The  committee  agreed  that  economic 
progress  abroad  and  the  changing  pattern 
of  trading  relations  in  Europe  were  creating 
new  opportunities  and  serious  problems  for 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  Interests  of  our  two  coun- 
tries diverged  to  some  extent  in  the  face  of 
these  developments,  partly  because  of  po- 
litical considerations  and  partly  because  of 
the  greater  dependence  of  Canada  on  inter- 
national trade  and  the  narrower  range  of 
its  exports. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  solutions 
based  on  different  methods  of  computing 
tariffs  and  of  tax  relief  were  briefly  explored. 
No  firm  agreement  was  reached  concerning 
the  respective  cases  for  the  Inner  Six  and 
Outer  Seven,  but  a  consensus  did  appear 
on  the  need  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  cooperate  closely  and  to  work 
toward  new  arrangements  with  their  Euro- 
pean allies  on  a  North  Atlantic  basis. 
2.  Bilateral  problems: 

(a)  The  Canadian  oil  problem:  Attention 
was  drawn  to  the  difficulties  being  experi- 
enced in  the  Canadian  oil  Industry  (partic- 
ularly In  Alberta)  due  to  lack  of  markets  for 
increasing  oil  supplies.  Canadian  delegates 
described  various  possible  solutions,  notably 
that  of  increasing  domestic  consumption. 
recognizing  that  some  of  these  have  foreign 
policy  implications.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  recently  issued  Canadian  regulations 
governing  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

(b)  Metals  and  minerals:  The  committee 
recognized  the  Intimate  and  Important  rela- 
tionship between  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian production  and  markets  for  such  com- 
modlUes  as  lead  and  zinc,  aluminum,  copper, 
nickel,  and   uranium. 

A  US  delegate  described  the  depressed 
lead  and  zinc  condition  In  his  country  and 
foresaw  no  significant  change  In  conditions 
over  the  near  future  in  respect  of  either  pro- 
duction or  importation. 

The  delegates  then  considered  the  uranium 
and  aluminum  situations.  In  view  of  recent 
developments,  the  discussion  on  uranium  was 
mainly  In  terms  of  the  prospects  which  might 
emerge  In  a  few  years  Ume.  which  did  not 
now  appear  very  auspicious  for  producers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  for  alumi- 
num was  regarded  as   more  promising. 

A  U.S.  delegate  drew  general  attention 
to  the  increasing  significance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican markets  for  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  implications  of  prospec- 
tive competition  from  expanding  Latin  Amer- 
ican production  of  commodities  such  as  oil, 
gas.  and  Iron  ore. 

(c)  Wheat:  There  was  considerable  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  surplus  wheat  prob- 
lem confronting  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  No  new  approach  was  advanced 
for  the  problem,  and  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  current  arrangements,  unsatisfac- 
tory though  they  might  be.  were  still  the 
best  avaUable  In  the  existing  situation.  Both 
delegations  were  anxious  to  insure  continu- 
ing close  bilateral  consultetlons  in  order  to 
avoid  damage  to  established  foreign  com- 
mercial markets:  Canadian  delegates  ex- 
pressed their  gratification  at  the  way  In 
which  this  consultation  had  developed. 

At  the  first  plenarv  session.  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  Herter  welcomed  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates and  wished  the  meetings  success  In 
the  plenary  sessions  recommendations  by 
delegates  from  both  countries  laid  stress  on 
the  necessity  for  the  people  of  each  country 
to  learn  more  about  the  other.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  educational  systems 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  might  well 
take  account  of  this  need 


The  Canadian  delegation  extended  an  In- 
vitation to  the  US.  delegation  to  visit  Can- 
ada sometime  during  the  month  of  August 
1960,  and  to  visit  Industrial  and  mining 
areas. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  group  will 
fiy  to  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  Nebr  ,  and  to  the  Joint 
Canada-United  States  Air  Defense  Command 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  to  receive  brlenngs 
and  make  inspections  at  these  instaUatlons, 
and  win  return  to  Ottawa  and  Washington 
Sunday  evening. 

These  meetings  of  the  Canada-United 
States  InterparliamenUiry  Group  help  to 
promote  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  unity  of 
thought,  and  a  unity  of  spirit,  to  the  end  that 
our  western  way  of  life  and  government  U 
preserved  for  future  generations 


Mr.   AIKEN.     Mr    President.  I   move 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  has 
the  resolution  been  a^rreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Not  yet. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  in  what  he  has  said 
about  the  succes.s  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentan,'  Group  third 
meeting,  I  think  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  comprehension  ar.d  the  understand- 
ing shown  by  the  Canadian  parliamen- 
tanans  under  the  leadership  of  Speaker 
Mark  Droum  of  the  Canadian  Senate, 
and  Speaker  Roland  Michener  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons. 

The  knowledge,  the  understanding, 
and  the  grasp  of  affairs  of  common  in- 
terest were,  I  think,  excellent,  if  not  re- 
markable, on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
delegation.  They  added  a  great  deal  to 
our  understanding  of  them  I  hope,  in 
return,  we  added  something  to  their  un- 
dei\standing  of  us. 

Mr  President.  I  recall  the  last  meet- 
ing, the  dinner  marking  the  end  of  the 
conference.  The  thought  crossed  my 
mind  that  there  are  no  other  two  coun- 
tries in  the  world  which  are  so  closely 
and  inextricably  bound  together  as  are 
Canada  and  the  Umted  States. 

I  believe  that  special  credit,  from  the 
U  S  point  of  view,  .'hould  go  to  Repre- 
sentative EDNA  Kelly,  who  performed 
her  job  with  skill  and  clan,  and  who 
participated  actively  in  all  the  confer- 
ences 

So  far  as  we  in  the  Senate  are  con- 
cerned, we  were  especially  fortunate  to 
have  as  our  chairman  the  outstanding 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  !Mr. 
Aiken],  who  has  shown  such  an  active 
interest  m  these  a:;fairs.  and  who  has 
contributed,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
of  his  time  and  money  m  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  closer  entente  between 
our  two  countries.  I  think  we  are  ex- 
tremelv  fortunate  tc  have  a  man  like  the 
Senator  from  Venr.ont.  with  his  broad 
vision,  common  sense,  and  feet-on-the- 
ground  attitude,  directing  the  Senate 
poition  of  the  American  group  m  these 
most  worthwhile  proceedings 

In  my  opinion  this  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful meeting  between  the  Canadian 
and  American  parliamentarians,  io 
Speaker  Michener  and  to  Speaker 
Drouin   and   their  coUeagues.   I   extena 
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consrratulations  on  a  job  well  done,  a 
friendship  well  deserved  and  highly 
treasured,  and  a  comradeship  we  are  all 
privileged  to  enjoy.  As  Americans,  we 
feel  just  like  Canadians. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  should  be  recognized  that  an  activity 
such  as  participation  in  the  interparlia- 
mentary union  between  the  two  countries 
is  entirely  extracurricular,  and  therefore 
is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  these  assigrmients.  I 
have  always  been  delighted  that  these 
assignments  have  been  accepted  with  the 
utmost  willlngne?=s,  and  I  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  who  has  spent  much 
time  and  who  has  devoted  h)8  energies 
and  talents  to  malclng  these  meetings  a 
success.  I  think  that  can  be  said  also 
of  every  other  member  who  represented 
the  Senate.  So  I  am  delighted  indeed 
that  out  of  those  confcionces  has  come 
such  a  fruitful  result, 

Mr.  AIKKN.  Mr.  President.  I  U\ank 
the  Senator  from  Moi^tana  and  the  Sen« 
ator  from  ITUnols  for  their  oon\ments. 
but  Z  wish  to  emphasiiie  that  thUi  mas  a 
oooperaUve  enierv>rise,  and  that  every- 
one connected  with  it  ahould  share  equal- 
ly In  whatever  credit  may  be  due  for 
the  success  of  the  ctwiference.i  I  wish 
to  inchtde  the  Senator  fi-om  Idaho  (Mr. 
Cntn«rMl,  whom  I  now  see  on  his  feet, 
and  to  whom  I  am  Klad  to  yield 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  l>i^sldent.  as  one 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  recent 
Interparliamentary  conferences.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  so 
ably  made  by  the  distinguished  Semxtor 
from  Montana  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal thanks  and  congratulations  to  tiie 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Casi 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  chair*.  The 
present  occijjant  of  the  chair.  In  his 
personal  and  Individual  capacity  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  as  an  Indi- 
vidual delecato.  will  also  second  what 
has  been  said  by  other  Senators  with  re- 
gard to  the  success  of  the  meetinRs  with 
the  Canadian  parliamentarians. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  note  at 
this  time  that,  with  one  exception,  every 
Senator  present  in  the  Chamber  is 
from  a  State  near  the  Canadian  t>order. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley',  who  has  worked 
valiantly  for  better  cooperation  with 
Canada  over  many  years.  He  partici- 
pated and  gave  freely  of  his  time  in  the 
conferences  just  concluded  last  week. 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
in  handing  out  bouquetvS  while  people 
are  alive.  I  had  expected  to  rise  before 
the  distinguished  leaders  on  both  sides 
and  pay  a  compliment  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  made  the  conference  a 
success  was  his  friendly  way  of  getting 
things  done.  There  was  no  dictatorial 
attitude.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
radiated  the  kind  of  spirit  of  friendship 
which  we  think  makes  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  our  Canadian 
friends  and  ourselves. 

I  was  very  happy  to  attend  several 
sessions.     I   agree   fully  with  the   fine 


things  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiUKSENJ.  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1  have  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

There  is  leadership  of  many  kinds 
His  was  the  kind  which  contributed  to 
the  success  of  these  meetings.  One  who 
takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and  under- 
takes to  run  the  show  usually  make.s  the 
show  blow  up.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont did  not  do  that.  He  did  a  re- 
markably fine  job.  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  join  t;ho.«e  who  have  paid  him  a  trib- 
ute he  deserves. 

Mr,  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr    President.  I  hnpo  Uie  resolution 
will  be  approved. 

Tho      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
question  is  on  f\yreeiti«  to  the  it«."M)lution 

The  rfsohitlon  was  agreed  to. 


DEMOCRATIC  86TH  CONCIIUISS  AND 
MAJORTIY  UlADKR  UP  AUAIN8T 
THK  tll'N 

Mr  I»UOXMlKK.  Mr  Pvr.'Hilrnt,  la 
this  maminis  >«  New  Yark  Iinv*  the 
max^'lty  ir^drr,  Ihr  !«rnini  Srtmlor 
fmn>  Tfvrt.N  I  Mr  Jotiv^i^Ni  I*  i-r^H^t.^^l 
to  hrtvrdrcHred 

!\b;c  rpoijnl  la  C'Mvijrojwi.  ni;  \Ur  pATtyl  can* 
dUlrtt^t  |J\Ay  !v*  wrli  «u>  homo  b<^nvi»«  th« 
R»pubIl){vn.H  wUI  hA'.«  Alt  Pi^Ay  road  to 
victory 

RponHlnR  In  Tj^xn":  Snturday  nv^ht  tn 
a  convent. on  of  the  Younu  I>morrr\t:r 
Clubs  of  Tt>xas.  I  hnd  occ:^sion  tii  ^:v-■ 
the  .«*mo  thmK  with  "x  Uttio  d.fT<Mont 
emphasis.  I  ;x>lntpd  out  that  to  date 
the  record  of  the  f.6th  Coiuiitns  luus  yet 
to  be  iTiAde.  alUiouuh  we  are  entenn.: 
the  hojne-strctch  We  have  accom- 
plished far  less  than  the  times  demand 
or  than  our  party  h.'»s  pmmi.>^od  f)nly 
a  sc.\nt  9  or  10  week^  remain  to  nrhif>ve 
an  immense  burden  of  Icsislnlion. 
Much  of  the  failure  or  success  of  this 
Coii>;rc3s  will  hang  on  the  performance 
of  the  majority  leader  He  will  de.^erve 
credit  if  we  achieve  a  substantial  record, 
responsibility  if  we  do  not. 

Mr  president,  in  order  to  empha'^ize 
the  urgency  of  the  neod  for  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from 
this  marnmg  s  Washington  Post,  which 
concludes: 

Extraordmary  efforts  will  be  neces- 
sary throughout  the  remaining  weeks  of 
the  st>ssion  if  Congress  i.s  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  a  'do  little"'  label  on  the  eve  of 
a  national  election. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  reprinted  m  tiie 
Record,  as  follows; 

Homestretch  on  the  Hili. 

Now  that  the  civil  rights  bill  has  been 
flnally  passed.  Congress  faces  a  mountain  of 
work  that  ought  to  be  disposed  of  heton  the 
scheduled  adjournment  early  In  July  Sub- 
stantially more  than  half  of  the  session  haa 
gone  by.  but  only  one  piece  of  major  legisla- 
tion haa  gone  to  the  White  House.  Much 
preliminary  work  ha«  been  done,  of  course. 
StlU  the  fact  remain*  that  an  enormous  vol- 


ume of  legislation  i»  pressing  for  action  In 
the  two  and  a  half  mc«ith«  that  remain 
before  the  start  of  the  big  political  con- 
ventions 

It  Is  a.ssumed  that  more  than  a  month  wlU 
be  required  to  cr>mp'.ete  action  on  t-he  ap- 
propriiitlons  bills  Even  If  all  goes  well, 
ihat  will  leave  little  m  .re  than  a  month  for 
clearance  of  such  vlt.\l  measures  aa  the  for- 
elsrn  aid  bill,  the  education  bill,  the  Interest 
rate  bill,  and  the  measure  tn  provide  new 
Judges  for  the  Peder.il  r  lurts  Other  meas- 
ures for  which  there  Is  a  stron?  Ucui.ir.d  are 
the  bills  to  provide  health  Insurance  for  the 
aged,  relieve  the  wheat  8urp:vi.<i  r-move  the 
lovalty-oath  requirement  f  ir  students.  r!\l.«;e 
mlnlnuim  wnges.  increase  pi>«tal  rules  mfxl- 
ernlae  the  r\ilee  of  re^u.-ttory  agenciee,  pro- 
mote clean  elections,  and  set  up  a  Youth 
Conservatl.-wi  Corps  En.ii '.mont  of  the  Dis- 
trict honip  rule  bill,  nitlon.*:  outTraKe  rf-soiu- 
llon.  Jvivenile  r<uirt  hill,  nnd  C  ft  O  Canal  hill 
mu«l  !».*>  br  r<Kar<Je<1  an  urgent 

KXtr.i  >ril  :i.»;  V  r(T  irt!«  will  l>c  iircf  -,.»ry 
throUR^  '  it  '.'.]<'  reintV.niim  we<«k.'«  if  thf  »««- 
ilon  If  <■  iitv-t^^a  |»  til  uMiirt  the  ri.ik  of  a 
"to   Ullle  '   Jrtl>el   on    the   eve   of    a   ualtunK) 


WHAT'S    WIH^NO    WMH    THK 
AMKHl(V\N   l'HKS8' 

Mr  MANSriEI.P  Mr  PM.^^<1rnt.  the 
Wanirn  ,s  N(\'.u>n.\l  Pn>v»  Club  n\i\dr  Jour* 
ni\ll'<nc  hlstoty  lrt>t    Thuiwiftv  rvrnu\«. 

\Vh!»'  ■«  WnMMi  With  lie  l*it\"t.-«  '  wn^ 
t'.->  i:;m-'i.mimi  to;m-  nt  f'.tiintflv  I hr 
P'Tv;  wiMurn  t  ftnjninl  dinner  In  Imniu- 
of  tut-mbo's  ..f  the  Amoi  icrin  S«vrtrfv  i\f 
Novsp:nvr  Iditiirs 

Two  wotnrn  fiuncd  for  th«Mr  wittlnu 
wrri'  the  spewkrrs  Mis  Clair  Ikxithe 
I,ur  f  rinrr  Corinn's-'^wrmmii  truni  Con- 
n-oMc'it  !\nd  fnnurr  Ambjuwador  to 
ItRlv  who  wnte.'^  l^r  McCall's,  and  Miss 
Marvft  Mannes  .^ituff  \\rit(>r  for  the  Re- 
porter, a  cont!tbut-^r  to  other  f>eriodicaU 
aj\d  Uie  rtuLh.^r  i>f  11. o  l^ia  b<xik.  "More 
In  An«er."  Mi&s  M.mnos  subl)ed  fur 
Mrs.  B:i<'anor  Roo.se volt,  who  canceled 
her  enKaHenirnt  b<^ause  of  a  rectMit 
ankle  injury 

To  assure  the  addre.s.ses  of  thr.se  two 
outstanding  women  a  n  adin«  audience 
beyond  the  more  than  800  at  the  dinner. 
I  ask  unanimous  C(inst>nt  to  h.-we  the 
texts  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  b^Mnfj  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wii\T  s   Wrong   Wtth   the   American    PaEsa* 
(Addrets  by  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 

I  am  happy  and  flattered  to  be  a  guest  of 
honor  on  this  always  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing occasion.  But  looking  over  this  audience 
tonight  I  am  less  happy  than  you  might 
think  and  more  challenged  than  you  cntild 
know.  I  stand  here  at  this  rostrum  Invited 
to  throw  rocks  at  you.  You  have  asked  me 
to  tell  you  what's  wrong  with  you — the 
American  press.  The  subject  not  only  la 
of  great  national  significance  but  also  has, 
one  should  say,  Infinite  possibilities — and 
Infinite  perils  to  the  rock  thrower. 

For  the  banquet  speaker  who  criticizes  the 
weaknesses  and  pretensions,  or  exposes  the 
follies  and  sins  of  his  listeners  even  at 
their  Invitation — does  not  generally  evoke 
an  enthusiastic — no  less  a  friendly — re- 
sponse. The  delicate  art  of  giving  an  au- 
dience hell  Is  always  one  best  left  to  the 
Billy  Grahams  and   the  Bishop   Sheens 

But  you  are  an  audience  of  Journalists. 
TThere  is  no  audience  anywhere  who  should 
be  more  bored — Indeed,  more  revolted- by 
a  speaker  who  tried  to  fawn  on  it.  butter  it 


up.  exaggerate  Its  vlr'ureB,  play  down  lt» 
faults,  and  who  wou  d  more  quickly  see 
through  any  attempt  to  do  so  I  a'k  yoti 
only  to  remember  that  I  am  not  a  volunteer 
for  this  subject  touig;  I  Y  m  afaked  for  It 
p.r  what  is  good  J  jurtiallsm  all  about? 
On  a  working,  finite  level  It  la  the  effort  to 
achieve  Illuminating  cindor  tn  print  and  to 
eiTip  away  cant  It  la  the  effort  to  do  'his 
not  only  m  mitters  ol  state,  diplomacy  and 
politics  but  also  in  e\ery  smaller  aspect  of 
life  Uiat  U)uche8  the  jublic  int/resl  n.-  t-u- 
g^gea  proper  pvibllc  curiosHy  It  Is  the 
eflort  !o  exi)lHin  every  hing  from  a  eumiiUi 
conference  to  »hy  Ue  ir.xjn  Ick  k«  lurger 
coming  over  the  horiz  )n  than  it  doee  when 
It  haa  fully  risen  In  i  .e  heuven.s  It  is  the 
eflort.  too.  to  describe  the  lives  c  f  men  and 
women,  big  aiid  sma  :.  close  at  hand,  or 
thousands  of  miles  a\/ay.  fiunlllar  In  their 
behavior  or  unfumlllnr  In  their  Idloeyucra- 
ilea  It  la— to  uae  Uie  big  wnrd  the  pumuU 
of  and  Uie  efTiirl  to  it  ite  tlie  truUi 

No  audience   knuws   better  thiui   an    uudi- 


I  > 


»r 


the 

vt.'  (vucui\fi.  aud  In- 
nmnly  uu  audlonce 
h.'jio  tv'  tht  ape«»kri 
>  .  'AM  pviraiut  vtf 
uudlauoe  (M>uld 
Mookrr  would  be  Ui» 

thr    '.ivlth.    M   ht   MM 


•nee  of   jcurnuUiitji  U,\\   tl.e   p\ir»uu  of 
truth,    ami    the    urtu-.ilutl'  n    t.f    u,    u 
moat  dellcat''     huaani 
•xaot  of  takk.t      c  ''-'^ 
U   more    (oiulvltu*      1 
Who  f  uu  I'f  »tun>>>'«*  111 
It      Tl.r    Mhlv    fiUhiri'    th 
never   i  x .   >  ■>  ••   n  i   «  ,  y 

hkUVUv     I   .     \t\     t.      »<  1 

It,  ab^tut  hUauUJoct 

In  my  |)«'rU'>vi«  but  »arne«t  •IT>%rt  to  do  a^* 
hen>  tutU|tt«<.  I  l>^u*^  tM>ttn  ^  MylUf  tbnt  If 
iher»  la  much  that  U  wnMMT  with  \hp  Amer. 
Iran  pr«M,  there  U  alao  mueh  that  U  right 
with  It 

I  know  then  that  n>t»  will  hear  with  m». 
much  aa  U  may  to  a«Mh«t  X^^'i"  proteaalonal 
grain.  If  t  atk  vom  t»  areept  at>me  of  the 
good  with  the  h'>fl  even  though  It  may  not 
make  tuch  jp^-d  copj  fnr  your  newtpapere. 
r-ir  the  plain  fart  u  that  the  US.  dally 
prrvn  Unlay  Is  not  inaiUrlaglJ  pwxl;  It  It  Just 
r.\r  .•x"tt  away  the  beat  pr«M  In  tht  wnrld 

To  begin  with.  lU  new*  gathering,  news 
printing,  newa  dlMtmi  nation  technlquea.  and 
capaclUet  are  withou;  riTala  on  the  globe. 

The  daaerrlnc  Amorloan  JoumalUt  hlm- 
Mlf  enjoyt  a  far  nu«e  alcvaied  atatxu  tluu) 
hU  fortlga  counterpart  anj'where.  And  this, 
not  only  l>eo:>usc  .\:m  ricaxw  pasaloivately  be- 
lieve that  a  free  presi.  la  vital  to  tht  preeer- 
Tatlon  of  our  r  >rm  of  d'-mocracy.  but  be- 
cau!«e  the  average  American  Journalist  has. 
on  the  record,  tho^n  hln«eir  to  be  Imm 
venal,  less  corrupt,  and  more  responilbl* 
than  the  average  jou-n.Mlst  of  many  foreign 
lands 

No  caplUl  under  the  sun  has  a  press  corpa 
that  Is  better  equipped,  and  more  eager  to 
get  the  new5,  the  news  behind  the  news, 
and  the  news  ahead  of  the  news  tJie  inside, 
ouuide.  topside,  bottomslde  news,  than  the 
Washington  press  corps. 

I  must  add  only  h^Uf  J<*lngly  that  If  the 
Nation's  dailies  are  overwhelmingly  pro- 
Republican  In  their  editorial  pwUcy.  then 
the  Washlngrton  press  corps  Is  a  large  correc- 
tive for  this  political  Imbalance.  Not  be- 
cause Washington  reporters  are  all  Demo- 
crats. Rather  because  they  place  on  the 
administration  In  power  their  white-hot 
spotlight  of  ctuioslty  and  exposure.  So  that 
no  one — Republican  or  Democrat^ — can  sit 
complacently  In  office  in  this  Capital  un- 
observed by  the  men  and  women  of  the  press 
who  i>rovlde  the  news  and  Information  that 
can  make  or  break  an  elected  or  appointed 
uSta  bolder. 

Certainly  no  press  corps  contains  more 
j-Tumallsts  of  competence  and  distinction, 
rer\l  nnd  dedication.  What  minds  regularly 
tap  more  "reliable  sources"  In  government. 
pontics,  diplomacy?  What  brea5t.s  guard 
and  unguard  more  "high  level"  confidences 
more  Jenlou.sly?  What  hearts  struggle  more 
conscientiously  and  palnftilly  to  determine 
to  what  extent  truth  telling,  or  shall  we  say 


"leaking."  will  serve  or  unserve  the  public 
Interest'  What  typewriters  send  out  more 
fact.s.  ftpures  statl.stics.  views,  and  opinions 
atK)Ul  great  public  questions  and  great  pub- 
lic figures' 

And  in  what  other  country  of  the  world 
are  there  so  many  gre&l  newspapers?  Who 
oould  seriously  challenge  the  preeminence 
among  the  big  city  quality  press  c!  the  New 
York  Times?  Where  in  the  world  Is  there 
a  "provincial"  newspaper  (I  use  the  term 
f):ily  In  Its  technical  sei^sei  greater  than,  to 
take  only  one  outstanding  example,  the 
Mi'.watikee  Journal''  Even  the  biggest  and 
sp.Hihiett  o:  the  foreign  English-language 
pre8S.  the  Loudon  Dally  Minor,  cann-;'  touch 
in  popular  Journalism  the  New  York  Dally 
Ni'As  lA'.'.d  f.lii.  <•  vi<-  »ro  titlKing  In  super- 
latives— f'Kjd  and  bad — is  there  a  worbe 
paper  In  E:iK.and  Jup:»n.  Ptance.  or  India 
than  the  New  York  Sunduy  F.nquirer?) 

Wh'le  Uie  rangf  between  the  be.-l  and  the 
worst  U  very  wMe  Americas  Rome  l.BtK) 
iirwnpai>er&  neverthelcw*  nvernge  out  a  higher 
qui  ty  variety  mid  volume  of  information 
thun  unv  r>thei  press  In  th.-  world 

I  rr '  .'v:  ii  y  i.o  !i',hi<r  pii-iui  h«v»  grenter  frr«- 
(1  im  in.  r  !  er  \  uruii'rd  »)y  the  pe«  p.e.  to 
n  id  ihr  i>ew»  niut  u>  ptlia  It  as  H  ftnrtii  U 
n>e  Amrrs  iM  pir<.ii  nr»d  i;ot  t>e  chusht  In 
the  iubtlr  loiU  .>:  »\tl>»ifHe»  In-  fvoupa  or 
|ll%^rf«%§      It  (|'<c>F   n    t  ht\^f  W  tlk^hl  ttr^ern- 

ment  n»W»|u;'l  a;:.->-»n,>i,i  Umt  (nrU  ol 
«OV«rt  rfn«.»l»h'l>  I  «r!,M»«Sl  Oi  !v.'«iiV  «o    .  iillril 

tT»*  riMKOMrn     Kx^epi  Ml  the  \n>pr»C(»i\  pi»*» 

la  gUUtnl  Im  the  pnifil  ni'l'Vr  »hU!i  l»  in 
turn  ^M'  lo^i  bv  ihr  jniMii-  dnnand  f>>t  H» 
piqiiMr.  It  i«   >'   vr^Hi.lrd  pr*«» 

All  UUs  i»  «hm  I'  nr'.'  wi'h  the  Ami»rio«n 
prena     Atid   »io    re»\«M   I'l    thi»  am^iU'ti  i^ 

tt>nt  our  penj>  r  >ir\\T  n»ore  w»y»  t<^  hr  well 
In'iirrned  n<^  >ut  .i*\i(<«  r\nrt  evetts  t,e«i  i*n<1 
far  th"'  "•  ■*  ;'"<>i>  •■  i»-  'he  wt^rirt  And  Uiry 
l^(>^    )v       ■    ;      K'f    t>rttet   InfiVtnod. 

p>i>.  II -w  ;«■'  vi'  ome  to  Ihr  (]\»e»t'on  of 
t>,».  rvru  :.(•  "WhKt  In  wfong  With  t hf  Amer- 
Irnn  prf*..-'  Wr  rniiMot  an.'wer  this  ques- 
Uon  U!ilf!««  we  \v;M  rT^Ul^t!<^'.ly  nbnnd'Mi  our 
relative  ni'  wsu-emeiit,*  of  it  nealnst  the  press 
of  other  c<ninlrie»  W  •  nuM  ni'^a.-^urr  n  in 
abwMute  terms,  agnlndt  its  own  hlchest  Uleal 
of  freedom,  re«5>onslbimy  and  let  u."  not 
forgvt    «uoce*>< 

It  i<i  e-kcv  to  poi!  t  to  ;nr>»iy  Itistanees  In 
Which  the  Americsn  pre^x  ^"^pecally  Its  1n- 
rtlvidu!«l  tnfr.l-w--^  tri  .1  to  Rhu^c  thrl'  free- 
dom wnrt  Rhtrk  their  re^ponnhtntv 

psir  example  ore  c»nild  note  that  nowadays 
the  banner  of  i^resf  frfcd  'tn  U  more  often 
raised  In  mntfr'  <t  prlntlnp  crime  rex  nr.d 
scandal  stories,  than  11  Is  In  matters  of 
printing  the  truth  about  great  nrvtionnl  fig- 
ures, pondes.  and  1ssue«  Or  that  too  many 
members  of  the  working  press  uncrltlcnlly 
pass  on— even  If  they  do  not  personally  swbI- 
low— too  much  high-level  go- frntner.t  nnd 
political  cant,  tripe,  and  ptibllc  relations; 
or  that  there  are  too  many  JottrnfllFts  who 
sefTn  willing  to  pell  their  birthright  of  candor 
and  truth  In  order  to  become  White  House 
pets,  party  pets,  corporation  pet?.  Pentaron 
or  State  Department  or  trade  union  or  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  pets;  who  v.'lstfully  yearn 
after  gray  emln^ncy,  or  blatantly  strive  for 
publicity  for  themselves,  on  lecture  plat- 
forms or  political  rostrums. 

While  agreeing  with  mort  Journalists  that 
p>eople  are  not  as  much  interested  In  the 
Issues  as  they  should  be.  one  could  at  the 
same  time  note  that  neither  are  many  Jour- 
nalists. One  could  mention  that  such 
)oumall6t.s  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  men. 
not  names  alone,  make  news,  and  that  men 
are  made  by  the  clarity  with  which  they 
state  Issues,  and  the  resolution  with  which 
they  ffice  them  One  could  expre£.fi  the  hope 
that  more  Journalists  would  encoxirage  rather 
than  avoid  controversy  and  argtiment.  re- 
membering that  controversy  and  argument 
are  not  the  enemies  cf  democracy,  but  Its 
friends     One  could  wish  for  fewer  Journalist 


prodigies  of  the  well  written  factual  story, 
and  more  gifted  talents  for  drawing  expla- 
nations from  the  facts,  or  that  workmg 
pressmen  would  be  more  creative  In  report- 
ing the  news,  or  that  they  would  reflect  less 
In  themselves  of  what  in  this  decade  they 
have    8u    roundly    condemned    In    Amen  can 


leadership-  Apathy,  cyn'.clsm,  l-akewarmne«s. 
and  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  about 
everything,  from  Juvenile  delinquency  to 
nuclear  destruction  One  could  pray  above 
all.  for  Journalists  vhc  cared  less  about  Ide- 
ologies, and  more  about  ideas. 

But  such  criticism."^  and  complaints — Im- 
portant as  they  may  be — cover  only  one  area 
of  the  American  press.  It  is.  ala.'.  a  relatively 
small  area  A  large,  unmeasurable  percent- 
age of  the  total  editonul  space  m  American 
newspapers  is  concerned  nvt  with  public 
affairs  or  mn'.ters  of  itately  importiince  It 
Is  devoted  instead  U  entertainmert,  titll- 
latlon.  lunusement.  voyeurism,  and  ui}^. 

The  nvera^Tf  American  newsp.pcr  reader 
wants  ncus  i  ut  he  w.r.t.  lot^  (f  thing*  from 
his  newtpufjcr  t)«alrtei  newt  Hr  \»unt«  the 
a(Hirt.-.  ]>«*f,  the  cxunu^  fii«lu  >!.  hm-.t-niak- 
mg,  advice  to  the  1  ivel.rn  (1..m -\c\irneir 
l>s>chiatry  f imulp  01  !unu\h  Mie>!K-»l  c^H.hiug. 
Rtul  doc  .raung  fwit  ire»  TV  inoMf  and 
th»«tter  co\t.ri\et  HollywtHKt  }>««rfc.>nnlny 
atttfip*  llr^wdway  and  »ot'iety  prutth  chuiel. 
cv'lvinuu,  (.anion    briuur  i'aiIummu'    rrv>a»w>»r<i 

pawlr»  IdH  inohrv  vo|;t«»»t  AIx'Vt  all.  ht 
w,>i>l»  nr\v»  ihttt  vv'i»cr>ni»  not  n  hi  ii  »  p\ib- 
lu  \>r^»|  bit  U>at  proplr  Jvmt  find  Uitptt>iitU\|! 
rradiMB 

J  isxifmn  ti-  en)»>\li  B  tnnch  of  thu  mvurtf 
.\i,('  l  ,;  \,  \  n-.cun  [•■■  »ui;tf^»t  tbnt  rvrr\ 
newii^xxiwr  \\\\ir\  rv*rt  like  thr  L->nd  ■(»  TIuuk 
But  thr  plain  fact  l-  VbM  vr  «rr  wntiewmp 
in  America  what  Pn^I  William  Krne»t  Hk>ck« 
lt\<!  and  other*  l\av«  cwiU'd  the  drbaaemenl  Of 
(Vkpular  taste 

Is  It  nr.  e».«.ary*  An  e<l.U>r  of  my  arquaint- 
anre  was  a»ke<t  rectntly  whether  the  new 
c.rv  alation  rise  of  hu  increa.vlnf 'y  wild-eyed 
ne\vvp«prr  *. fn>  being  achirvrd  nt  tiir  ex:<enae 
of  v-  K  U  .'.  uruHllstn  He  replied  But  you 
dont  undcrvUind  our  first  J'^urnnhs-tic  netd 
i.s  t  .  f\.:-\ive  "  1  Kubmlt  that  «\  sv.rvival 
Kc!  ipvid  by  horribly  deba^!n!■;  the  J 'urnHl- 
l.<Uo  ovn  l>  sth.Tt  lived  The  newfpwpT  thnt 
enpaf-e,-*  in  nundle.<s  untnletited  srr,snii< f.;^;- 
l."sm  gets  cn\:pht  up  m  the  hradlonp  monim- 
turn  It  creutrs  In  lt.«  renders'  ap^•>etlt^^  It 
cannot  continue  sausfyinp  the  vomcK  u.«  Kp- 
petite?  It  i^  buHding  Such  journalism  mny 
suddenly  burn  brightly  with  success,  but  It 
will  ."^urvly  burn  twlefly 

We  have  the  familiar  example  of  tclevlblon 
closely  at  hand.  Tiie  American  press  has 
rightly  deplored  the  drivel,  duplicity  and 
demeaning  programing  thnt  has  marked 
much  of  televisions  commercial  thrust.  A 
critic,  of  course,  need  not  necessarily  always 
have  clean  hand;:  The  pres.e  is  richt  to  fiall 
what  is  wrong  m  television  Jvist  as  It  Is 
obliged  to  recognize  the  creat  service  tele- 
vision has  provided  in  areas  where  its  public 
affairs,  news,  and  good  programs  have  suc- 
ceeded In  adding  something  new  and  en- 
riching to  American  Iife. 

But  if  the  press  criticizes  what  Is  wrong  In 
television  without  recognizing  the  moral  for 
lt.?elf.  It  will  have  misled  a  valuable  and 
highly  visible  opportunity  for  self-Improve- 
ment. 

The  double  charge  against  the  Arrrerican 
prese  may  thui-  be  stated  Its  failure  to  In- 
form the  public  better  than  It  does  Is  the 
evasion  of  Its  rernonslbllity  its  failure  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  public  taste  rather 
than  following  that  taste  like  a  blind,  wal- 
lowing dinosaur,  is  an  a^use  of  Its  freedom. 
In  view  of  the  river  of  Information  which 
flows  dally  from  the  typewriters  of  American 
correrp  ndents  at  home  and  abroad  why  are 
the  American  people  not  better  Informed? 
Whose  faun  Is  It?  At  first  glance  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  fault  of  the  publishers,  and 
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especially  editors.  But  the  publisher  or  edi- 
tor who  does  not  ?lve  hla  readers  plenty  of 
what  they  want  la  going  to  lose  clrculaUon 
to  a  competitor  who  docs.  Or  If  he  has  a 
news  monopoly  in  his  city,  and  feels  too  free 
to  shortchange  them  In  these  things,  he  Is 
going  to  lose  circulation  as  his  reader  slack 
Is  taken  up  by  the  radio,  the  TV,  and  the 
magazines. 

Add  that  even  the  news  the  reader  wants  In 
most  cities,  especially  the  smaller  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  Is  prlmswlly 
local  news.  He  remains,  even  as  you  and  I, 
njore  Interested  In  the  news  of  his  neighbors, 
his  community,  and  his  city,  than  he  Is  In  the 
news  out  of  Washington,  Paris,  or  Rome. 

Can  we  quarrel  with  this?  We  cannot. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  Itself  set 
the  pattern  of  the  American  way.  and  with 
It  American  reading  habits.  Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  to  be 
man's  p»rlme  and  legitimate  goals. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  our  country  would 
have  been  better — and  happier — If  "the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  Information,  and  enlighten- 
menf  had  been  his  third  great  goal.  But 
that  was  not  the  way  our  Founding  Fathers 
saw  things  And  that  is  not  the  way  the 
American  public  sees  them  now 

The  fact  La  that  while  man  is  a  rational 
animal,  all  men  and  all  women  axe  not  pre- 
eminently rational,  logical,  and  thoughtful 
In  their  approach  to  lUe  They  do  not  thirst. 
above  all.  for  knowledge  and  information 
about  the  great  domestic  and  International 
issues,  even  though  these  issues  may  pro- 
foundly affect  not  only  their  pocketbooks, 
but  their  very  lives. 

Today,  as  yesterday,  people  are  primarily 
moved  in  their  chuice  of  reading  by  their 
dally  eraotlons.  their  personal,  immediate. 
e.xlstentiaJ  prejudices,  biases,  ambitions,  de- 
sires, and — as  we  know  too  well  in  the  Freud- 
ian age — by  many  subconscious  yearnings 
and  desires,  and  irrational  hates  and  fears. 
Very  well  then:  let  us  accept  the  fact. 
Shovild  the  American  press  bow  to  it?  Ac- 
cept it?     Cater  to  it?    Foster  It? 

What  else  (the  cynical  and  sophisticated 
will  ask     is  there  to  do? 

The  American  press,  no  less  than  the  TV 
and  radio,  is  big  business  It  is  r.ow.  as 
never  before,  a  mass  medium.  As  big  busi- 
ness it  faces  dally  vast  problems  of  costliness 
and  competition.  As  a  mass  medium  It 
Cannot  handle  these  problems  without  seek- 
ing to  satisfy  the  pvibllc's  feelings,  desires, 
and  wants.  It  publishes  in  the  noisiest  ar.d 
most  distracted  age  in  our  history.  It  seems 
doomed  to  satisfy  endlessly  the  tastes  of  the 
Nation — pluralistic,  pragmatic,  emotional, 
sensuous,  and  predominately  Irrational.  By 
Its  big  business,  miiss  media  nature  it  seems 
compelled  to  seek  ever  more  and  more  to 
saturate  the  mass  markets,  to  soak  the  com- 
mon denominator  reader-sponge  wlt.h  what  It 
wants. 

Certainly  we  must  f  ice  this  fact:  If  the 
American  press,  as  a  mass  medium,  has 
formed  the  minds  of  America,  the  mass  has 
also  formed  the  medium  There  is  action. 
reaction,  and  Interaction  going  on  cease- 
lessly between  the  newspaper-buying  public 
and  the  editors  What  is  wrong  with  the 
American  press  is  what  is  in  p:\rt  wrong  with 
American  society 

Is  this  then  to  exonerate  the  American 
pres,s  lor  its  failures  to  give  the  American 
people  more  tasteful  and  more  illuminating 
reading  matter?  Can  the  American  press 
seek  to  be  excused  from  responsibility  for 
public  lack  of  information  as  TV  and  radio 
often  do,  on  the  grounds  that  after  all. 
"We  have  to  give  the  people  what  they  want 
or  we  will  go  out  of  business"? 

No  Not  without  abdicating  its  own  Amer- 
ican birthright,  it  cannon  The  responsibil- 
ity Is  fi.iced  on  the  American  press  Palling 
directly  and  clearly  on  publisher  and  editor. 
this  responsibility  is  Inbuilt  into  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  Itself.     The  freedom  guar- 


anteed by  the  Constitution  under  the  first 
amendmtnt  carries  this  responsibility  with 
It. 

"Preedotn."  as  Clemenceau  said.  "Is  noth- 
ing In  the  world  but  the  opportunity  for 
self -discipline";  that  Is  to  say  voluntarily 
to  assume  responsibility 

There  are  many  valiant  publishers,  edi- 
tors, and  Journalists  In  America  who  have 
made  and  are  making  courtlgeous  attempts 
to  give  readers  a  little  more  of  what  they 
should  have,  and  a  little  less  of  what  they 
want — or.  as  Is  more  often  true,  what  they 
only  think  they  want,  because  they  have 
no  real  knowledge  of  what  Is  available  to 
them.  America  owes  these  publishers  and 
editors  and  Journalists  &n  Incomparable  debt 
of  gratitude. 

What  Is  really  wrong  with  the  American 
press  la  that  there  are  not  enovigh  such 
publishers  and  editors  There  is  hardly  an 
editor  la  this  room  who  could  not — If  he 
passiunatel.  would — give  every  day,  every 
year,  a  little  more  honest,  creative  etTort  to 
his  readers  on  the  great  Issues  which  face 
\is  -the  issues  which,  in  the  years  to  come, 
must  spell  peace  or  disaster  for  our  democ- 
racy. A  beginning  would  be  to  try  cou- 
rageously, which  is  to  say  consistently,  to 
keep  suah  news  ( however  brief  >  on  the  front 
page,  playing  it  in  some  proportion  to  Its 
real  Importance  For  a  newspaper  which 
relegates  to  the  back  pages  news  which  Is 
vital  to  the  citizenry  as  a  whole,  in  favor 
of  sensational  circulation  building  headlines 
about  ephemeral  stories  of  crime,  lust.  sex. 
and  scandal.  Is  actively  participating  In  the 
debiisenvent  of  public  taste,  and  Intelligence 
Such  a  newspaper,  more  especially  Its  edi- 
tor, IS  Hot  only  breaking  faith  with  the 
highest  of  dcm'jcratic  Journalism,  he  is  be- 
traying his  Nation.  And.  you  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  me  say.  he  may  even  be 
courting  commercial  lailure  / 

For  there  Is  enough  m  American  life  In^ 
these  exciting  sixties  to  keep  Interested  and 
absorbed  many  of  the  readers  who  have  been 
written  off  as  Impossible  to  reach  except 
thr:)ugh  cheap  sensationalism.  The  com- 
mercial challenge  is  not  to  achieve  success 
by  reaohing  backward  Into  cUche-rldden 
ide.is.  stories,  and  situations.  It  is  rather  to 
reo'gniae  that  uniquely  now  in  this  country 
there  I9  natural  and  self-propelled  drive 
toward  n  better  life,  more  sustaining  and 
relevant  interests  There  is.  in  sum,  an 
infinity  of  new  subjects  that  make  exciting. 
Inviting,  and  Important  exploration  for  the 
Amerlcaji  press. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  honorable  and 
paTlotia  publishers  and  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated editors  can  increase  little  by  little.  In 
sea-s-'ni  and  out,  the  public's  appetite  for 
better  information.  There  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  they  can  also  decrease,  little  by 
little,  la  the  rest  of  their  papers  the  type 
of  stories  which  appeals  to  the  worst  In 
human  nature  by  catering  ti3  the  lowest 
common  denominator  taste  In  morals  and 
ethics, 

Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said  that  a  good 
JournaliBt  should  be  part  St.  Paul  and  part 
St  Vitu$. 

A  goad  editor  today  must  be  part  Santa 
Claus.  part  St  Valentine,  part  St.  Thomas 
(the  doubter >.  part  St.  Paul,  and  certainly 
he  must  be  part  St.  Jude.  St.  Jude.  as  you 
know.  14  the  patron  saint  of  those  who  ask 
for  the  Impossible 

It  is  not  impossible  to  ask  that  the  Amer- 
ican prtjss  begin  to  reverse  Its  present  trend, 
which  pea.n  Ed  Barrett  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  called  giving  the  public 
too  much  froth  because  too  few  want  sub- 
stance If  this  trend  is  not  reversed  1  which 
It  can  be  only  by  your  determined  effort) 
the  American  press  will  increasingly  become 
the  creature,  rather  than  the  creator  of  man's 
tastes  It  will  become  a  passive,  yielding, 
and.  ctiriously.  an  effeminate  press  And 
'tw^lxt  tke  ads  for  the  newest  gas  range,  and 


the  firmest  girdle,  the  cheapest  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  the  best  buy  In  Easter  bonnets, 
'twlxt  the  sports  page,  the  fashion  pa^.  the 
teenage  columns,  the  children's  comics; 
twlxt  the  g<X),  glop,  and  glamor  handouts 
on  Elvis  Presley  and  Elizabeth  Taylor,  and 
above  all  "twlxt  the  headlines  on  the  sexiest 
murders,  and  the  type  of  political  edlU)rializ- 
Ing  which  sees  the  great  presidential  issues 
of  the  day  as  being  between  the  case  of  the 
"boyish  forelock'  versus  the  "tricky  skl-]ump 
nose.  "  the  press  will  lose  its  masculine  pre- 
rogative which  is  to  educate.  Inform,  engage 
the  interest  of  and  guide  the  minds  of  free 
men  and  women  in  a  great  drmfKrracy 

As  I  know  that  the  American  S'xrlety  of 
Newspaper  Editors  hold.s  hard  to  the  belief  In 
masculine  superiority  in  the  realm  of  the 
Intellect,  and  could  only  view  with  horror 
the  picture  of  the  Fourth  Estate  as  the  "kept 
man"  of  the  emotional  masses.  I.  for  one, 
am  certain  this  will  not  happen 

Let  us  watch  then,  with  hope,  for  the  signs 
of  a  new.  vigorous,  masculine  leadership  In 
the  American  press  For  If  you  fall,  must 
not  America  also  fall  in  Its  great  and  unique 
mission,  which  is  also  yours  To  lead  the 
world  toward  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
enlightenment — so  that  it  may  achieve  hap- 
piness? It  Is  that  goal  which  the  American 
press  must  seize  afresh — creatively,  purpose- 
fully, energetically,  and  with  a  zeal  that 
holds  a  double  promise:  The  promise  of  suc- 
cess and  the  promise  of  enlightenment. 

What  3  Wrong  Wrrn  On<  Parss? 
( By  M.irya  Mannes) 

A  second  speaker  h;is  a  tough  time — 
especially  when  the  ttrst  speaker  is  Mrs 
Luce.  And  when  I  was  honored—  and 
awed — by  this  assignment.  I  confess  I  spent 
lilght  hours  grappling  with  alternatives.  To 
give  what  Mrs  Roosevelt  wuuld  have  given 
was  of  course  Impossible  But  should  I.  as 
a  writer,  make  a  sober  appraisal  of  the 
errors  of  our  national  press  and  run  the 
risk  of  echoing  Mrs.  Luce's  charges?  (For 
odd  as  It  may  seem,  there  are  areas  In  which 
we  concur  )  Should  I  make  expected  use 
of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Luce  Is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Republican  and  that  I  am  a 
very  distinct  Democrat?  Or  should  I  do  a 
swltcheroo  and  please  you  by  telling  you 
what's  right  with  the  press— a  splendid  way 
of  contracting  my   speech    to   6   minutes? 

Will  John  go  back  to  Mary?  Tune  In  after 
the  next  message  from  our  sponsor.  For 
here  Is  your  clue.  I'm  going  to  frame  you — 
In  the  sense  of  comparing  you  with  your 
greatest  competitor,  and  trying  to  find  out 
Just  how  well  you  come  out  of  the  deal. 
And  rm  going  to  start  by  giving  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  some  words  of  comfort. 

Newspapers  have  two  great  advantages  over 
television.  They  can  be  used  by  men  as 
barriers  against  their  wives.  It  Is  still  the 
only  effective  screen  against  the  morning 
features  of  the  loved  one.  and  as  such  per- 
forms a  unique  human  service.  T'he  second 
advantage  Is  that  you  can't  line  a  garbage 
pall  with  a  television  set.  It's  usually  the 
other  way  around 

The  third  piece  of  solace  I  can  give  you 
Is  that  no  matter  how  low  our  low  press  can 
get  the  British  low  press  la  lower. 

I  think  I  can  also  make  you  happy  by 
bringing  to  your  attention  a  recent  little 
survey  by  Mr  Roper  called  the  ptibllc's  re- 
action to  television  following  the  quiz  In- 
vestigations. In  It.  he  asks  everybody  but 
mc  this  question:  Suppose  you  could  con- 
tinue to  have  only  one  of  the  following  - 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  or  magazines? 
And  do  you  know  what — you  came  in  second 
Forty-two  percent  said  If  they  could  only 
have  one  they  would  keep  television. 
Thirty-two  percent  said  If  they  could  only 
have  one.  they  would  keep  newspapers. 
Isn't  that  wonderful?  You  should.  I  think. 
be  much  happier  than  the  magazine  people. 
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because  only  4  peroect  said  tiiey  needed 
Ihera  as  ajjalnst  19  percent  for  radio  So 
much  for  weckllea — the  Clapps  baby  food  of 
the  NaUon's  news  diet — specially  processed 
for  quick  digestion 

And  listen  to  this.  genUemen  Mr.  Roper 
asked  these  same  harried  people:  "If  you  got 
confUctiMg  or  different  reports  of  the  same 
news  story  from  radio,  television,  the  maga- 
Elues.  and  the  newspapers,  which  of  the  four 
versions  would  you  be  most  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve?" Can  you  bear  the  suspense?  Tou 
win.  Jtist.  Thirty -two  percent  l>eUeve 
newspapers  as  against  30  percent  television 
But  then  something  really  strange  happens, 
which  should  give  you  pause  When  Mr. 
Roi>er  a'ked  his  guinea  pigs  which  of  these 
media  they  would  be  least  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve, you  the  newspapers—  topped  the  list 
In  a  big  way,  too.  Twenty-four  percent 
dont  believe  you  as  against  9  percent  who 
don't  believe  television.  And  although  I'm 
as  leery  of  certain  polls  as  you  must  be.  I 
think  this  margin  of  credibility— In  your 
disfavor — Is   too  wide  to   be  discounted. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  defense  of  cer- 
tain practices  In  television  which  may 
astound  those  who  have  read  my  views  on 
the  medium — 8  years  of  pretty  unsparing 
crltlcUm  of  TV  malpractices  which  Mrs  Luce 
Is  now  eloquently  confirming  But  I  must 
say  this:  although  network  television  Etlll 
allots  far  too  Uttle  time  to  the  vital  service 
of  Informing  the  public.  It  does  a  better  Job 
In  that  little  time  than  the  Nation's  press 
as  a  whole  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  five  or 
six  splendid  ne^wpapers  and  the  one  great 
newspaper  which  serve  the  world  as  mcxlcls 
of  responsible  public  Information.  Nor  am 
I  speaking  of  certain  lltUe  local  papers  In 
certain  far-flung  communities  which— be- 
cause they  are  the  reflection  of  one  fearless 
and  honest  editor— are  a  power  for  good.  1 
am  speaking  of  the  local  press  which  In 
hundreds  of  American  communities  U  the 
only  news  available,  aside  from  those  par- 
rotlngs  of  ticker  tape  that  pass  for  radio 
news,  and  which  default  on  their  public. 

Why  do  you  think  network  TV  does  a  better 
Job  of  Informing  than  these  papers?     Well. 
let's  get  the  partisan  bit  over  with.     Tele- 
vision lives  on  advertising  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than   you  do.  and  since  advertising 
Is  big  buslnets.  advertising  Is  by  nature  Re- 
publican.    Yet   nowhere   in    network    news- 
casts or   network   commentaries   on   current 
events  have  I  encountered  the  Intense  parti- 
sanship—the   often    rabid    bias— that  colors 
the   editorial  pages  and   the  news  reporting 
of   the  majority   of   papers   in  this  country. 
Mv  distinguished  collea^e  on  the  Reporter. 
IX)Uglas8    Cater.    In    his    boc*    "The    Fourth 
Branch  of  Government."  confines  himself  to 
only  one  pungent  footnote  on  this  subject. 
"I    have    deliberately    avoided."    he    writes. 
"getting   Into  the   predominantly  one-party 
nature    of    newspajjer    ownership.      It    Is    a 
■  fact  of  life      Quite  frankly."  he  goes  on.  "I 
have  no  new  Ideas  or  Information  to  add  on 
the   subject."     No   new   information   Is   nec- 
essary      This    particular    fact    of    life    Is    a 
Shameful   fact,   that   the    newspapers   whoee 
duty   it   Is    to   Inform    the    American    public 
give  Uiem  only  one  side  of  the  Issues  that 
affect  them  profoundly:  the  Republican  side. 
This  Is  shameful   not  only  for  Democrats— 
we  have  survived  It  before  and  we  will  sur- 
vive It  again— but  for  the  maturity  of  our 
people.     The  same   papers   who  loudly  extol 
the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  and  a  free  press 
are  consistently  falUng  to  print  the  facts  on 
which  a  people  can  form  a  balanced  and  In- 
dependent opinion.     That  balanced  and  In- 
dependent opinion  Is  our  only  real  sectirlty 
as  a  nation. 

Now.  very  often,  television  coverage  of 
news  Is  superficial  and  Inadequate.  Very 
often  the  picture  takes  precedence  over  the 
point  But  by  and  large  the  news  reports 
and  commentaries  on  CBS  and  NBC  and 
ABC    make    every    effort    to    present    viewers 


with  more  than  one  aspect  of  an  Issue,  either 
by  letting  opposing  spoJtesznen  hsTc  tbelr 
say.  or  by  outlining  the  posltloris  held  by 
both  major  parties  on  the  subject  Involved. 
Television  also  provides  a  wide  range  of 
opinion  by  setting  up  four  or  five  experts 
and  letting  them  knock  each  other  down. 
What  have  you  in  your  local  press  of  this 
nature?  Are  you  discharging  your  duty  to 
diversity  by  printing  sninpets  of  opinion 
from  unqualified  readers?  Is  this  exploring 
an  Issue? 

Television  may  liot  have  a  Llppmann  or  a 
Reston,  but  then,  what  papers  In  America 
can  claim  a  Sevareid  and  Murrcw  and  a 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley.  and.  although  he  is 
Invisible,  an  Edward  Morgan? 

Another  thing.  Among  the  leading  com- 
mentators on  television,  you  find  no  Pegler. 
no  O'Donnell.  no  David  Lawrence.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  American  public,  television 
will  not  tolerate  the  kind  of  distortion  of 
fact,  the  kind  of  psychotic  partisan  virulence 
and' personal  peeve,  that  many  newspapers 
not  only  welcome  but  encourage  In  its  en- 
tertainment, television  caters  far  too  much 
to  the  lowest  Instincts  of  men.  particularly 
the  lust  for  violence,  or.  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum,  the  urge  to  escape  from 
reaUty  Into  sedation.  But  there  is  one  ap- 
petite it  does  not  feed  and  which  the  partisan 
newspapers  of  the  Nation  do:  The  appetite 
for  hate,  hate  of  whatever  Is  different.  I  do 
not  find  on  television  the  kind  of  editorials 
chronic  In  the  New  York  tabloids  a£  well  as 
In.  say.  the  Manchester  Union,  where  the 
techniques  of  demagogery  prevail :  rouse  the 
rabble  by  routing  reason.  With  smear. 
Innuendo,  sideshow,  attack  the  viscera  and 
obscure  the  fact. 

A  newspaper  has  the  right,  the  duty  even, 
to  assume  an  attitude,  to  take  a  position. 
But  It  has  an  equally  sacred  right  to  explain 
that  position  In  the  light  of  the  opposing  one. 
to  document  that  position  and  to  bolster 
that  position  not  with  emotion  but  with  fact 
In  television  a  man  like  Murrow  has  often 
taken  a  position,  but  never  without  present- 
ing, as  completely  and  factually  as  possible, 
the  alternate  opinion. 

Here,  of  course.  Is  where  background  In- 
formation helps  the  public  to  draw  its  con- 
clusions. TV  does  a  great  deal  of  this  In  the 
form  of  documentaries,  and  you  can.  of 
course,  say  that  they  have  the  time  and  the 
money  to  do  this  and  you  haven't.  Yet 
across  this  wide  country,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  handful  of  syndicated  columns.  I 
fall  to  And  In  any  local  paper  any  attempt, 
however  minimal,  to  strengthen  this  muscle 
of  digestion— without  which  news  can 
neither  nourish  nor  Inform.  It  can  only  stuff 
Between  the  opinions  of  the  editor  and  the 
bare  statements  of  the  wire  services  there  Is 
nothing— nothing,  that  Is.  except  a  collec- 
tion of  snippets  used  as  fillers  between  the 
ads  and  picked  at  random 

One    of    the    greateft    and    most    Justified 
criticisms  of  television  has  been  that  in  ap- 
pealing to  the   largest   audience  possible,   it 
neglects    minority    audiences    and    minority 
tastes      This  Is  still  largely  true      But  there 
Is    perhaps,  one  program  a  day  and  many, 
of"  course,  on  Sunday,  which  an   intelUeent 
man  or  woman  can  enjoy  and  derive  Interest 
from      In  my  trips  east  or  west  or  north  or 
south  I  pick  up  the  local  paper  to  find  this 
enjovment  and  Interest,  in  vain.    Now   surely 
there's    something     wrong     hers^_^Many    o, 
these   places  I've   visited,   and  I'm   sure   this 
U  true   of   the   whole  country,   have   college 
communities    where    highly    Intelligent    and 
talented  people  live,  whether  they  are  teach- 
ers   or    doctors    or    lawyers    or    muscians    or 
scientists.     What  Is   there   for  them    in   the 
paper,  usuallv  the  only  paper,  of  their  town? 
What  features  do  you  provide  for  these  peo- 
ple?    What  stimulation?     How   many  times 
nave  I  heard  them  said :    "U  you  want  to  see 
what   a   reallv   bad    paper    Is    like,    read   our 
sheet  "     When   you   have  a  monopoly  In  a 


regkA,  as  most  of  you  do.  why  is  It  necessary 
to  aim  at  the  lowest  common  denominator "» 
I  alao  wonder  Just  what  you  do  lor  women. 
Your  women's  pages  exist  on  the  assumption 
that  women  are  interested  only  In  clothes 
food,  diet,  and  personal  problems.  This  Is 
an  old  and  tired  assumption — a  form  of 
segregation  Uiat  has  less  and  less  bearing  on 
the  life  we  live.  Surely  we  have  reached  the 
stage  where  food  can  interest  men  Just  as 
nuclear  tests  can  interest  women?  Television 
has  discovered  this  But  have  you?  Admit- 
tedly, television  has  its  lady  gossipjers  who 
call  themselves  Journalists,  but  it  has  the 
sense  to  use  them  as  performers  in  parlor 
games  instead  of  as  pundits.  And  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  on  network  television  no 
vapidiiy  equal  to  that  of  your  most  beloved 
syndicated  babbler.  LoueUa  Parsons.  Is  this 
really  the  best  the  Nation's  pres6  can  offler 
its  women?  This,  and  upside-down-pinc- 
apple  fudge  cake? 

I  don't  think  so.     And  I  am  quite  sure  most 
of   y  lU  don't   think   so      But   I    believe    that 
over  a  period  of  decades  newspapers  have  be- 
come a  habit  rather  than  a  function.     You 
have  held  your  lranchi:e  so  long  that  change 
has  become  inadmissible.     I  do  not  know.  In 
fact,   of    any    medium   that   has   changed   as 
little  in  the  last  20  years  as  the  daily  press. 
And  this  resistance  to  change  Is  the  end  of 
growth — which,   in   turn,   marks   the  end   of 
usefulness.     In  11  short  years  television  was 
about    to    approach    this   cond'.tlon.     It    had 
become    a    habit    and    the    networks    rested 
complacently  on  their  giant  franchise.     And 
it  v.-as  only  when,  through  a  rerlos  of  scan- 
dals and  exposures,  it  became  apparent  that 
television  was  putting  the  advertising  dollar 
ahead    of    the    public    Interest,    that    some 
change,  some  growth  became  not  only  advis- 
able but  imperative.     The  parallel  Is  obvious. 
What  is  more.  I  believe  that  this  resistance 
to  change  in  yotir  field  is  the  product  of  two 
factors:      laziness     and     conservatism      And 
hold  on  now,  gentleman,  before  the  tomatoes 
fly,   let   me  say  Uiat  you   are   the  most  har- 
ried, beset  and   overworked  men  In  the  Na- 
tion", and   I  would  not  be   in  your  shoes  for 
anything      Think  what  you  have  to  contend 
with.     Ycur  publishers,  your  deadllner,  your 
unions,    your    advertisers,    the    state    of    the 
world.     And,   above   all,   the  relentless  daily 
chore  of  selecting  items  from  that  giant  su- 
permarket  of   processed    news   composed    of 
wire    services    and     Government    handouts. 
What  a  terrible  life  you  lead 

No,  the  laziness  and  the  consert'atlsm  go 
much  deeper,  and  they  derive  from  the  same 
source      Bv  conservatism  I  mean  something 
much  broader  than  a  Republican  bias,  though 
there  is  some  connection      •    *    '   This  Is  the 
way  things  always  have  been,  this  is  the  way 
they'll    be      Change   means   trouble,   change 
means  work.     And  nere  is  where  the  laziness 
creeps  in      It  Is  e:isier  to  print  wire  services 
dispatches  than  have  a  reporter  on  the  beat. 
It  IS  easier  to  buy  syndicated  columns  than 
find— and   train— your  own   local    talent.     It 
Is   easier   U'    let  the   ads  dictate   the  format 
than   develop    a    format    that    elevates   news 
above  dopfood.     It  is  easier  to  write  editorial 
copy    that   appeals   to   emotion   rather   than 
reason.     And  in  handling  straight  news.  It  Is 
easier    to   assume    the    pious    mantle   of   ob- 
Jectlvitv     than     to     edit      To     quote     Eric 
Sevareid:  'Our  rigid  formulas  of  so-called  ob- 
jectivity, beginning  with  the  wire  agency  bul- 
letins   and    reports— the    warp    and    woof   of 
what  the  papers  print  *    '    '.our  flat,  one- 
dimensional   handling   of   news,   have   given 
the    lie    the    same    prominence    and    impact 
th.it  tnith  is  given      They  have  elevated  the 
influence  of  fools  to  that  of  wise  men;   the 
Ignorant  to  the  level  of  the  learned;  the  evil 
to  the  level  of  the  good."     This  featureless 
objectivity  is  nothing  less  than  the  editor's 
abdication  of  responsibility. 

This  abdication— together  with  that  other 
extreme,  the  Imposition  of  undocumented 
editorial  bias  on  the  news— may  provide  two 
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reasons  for  the  decline  of  public  confidence 
In  their  dally  press. 

This,  to  me,  Is  a  tragedy  I  am  a  prlnted- 
word  woman  myself,  and  I  still  think  the 
word  was  not  only  in  the  beginning  but  will 
be  in  the  end.  No  picture  on  a  screen  can 
ever  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  re- 
porting of  a  trained  observer  and  an  honest 
writer.  The  word  will  prevail,  if,  but  only  If. 
you  treat  it  with  the  respect  it  deserves. 
For  If  you  degrade  and  cheapen  the  work  too 
long,  the  people  will  turn  to  the  picture  for 
what  they  need  to  learn.  They  are  beginning 
to  turn  now.  In  many  places.  For  you  are 
not  alone,  gentlemen.  Others  are  bringing 
the  news  to  them,  and  often  bringing  it  bet- 
ter. Oh,  they  will  buy  your  papers  In  the  end. 
No  picture  can  ever  be  an  adequate  substi- 
tute. The  word  will  prevail,  that  is,  if  you, 
who  are  its  guardians,  treat  it  with  the  re- 
spect it  deserves  For  if  you  degrade  ajd 
cheapen  the  word  too  long,  the  p«>pTe  will 
turn  to  the  picture.  They  are  beginning  to 
turn  to  the  picture  now.  Not  in  New  York, 
maybe,  not  In  Washington.  DC  .  or  St.  Louis 
or  two  or  three  other  cities,  but  in  hundreds 
of  towns  across  the  country.  Oh,  they  will 
buy  your  papers — to  hold  up  at  breakfast  or 
to  line  the  trash  can  or  light  a  fire  But  not 
to  leam.  And  you  may  wake  up  one  day  to 
And  you  have  lost  the  greatest  power  en- 
trusted to  men:  to  Inform  a  free  people. 

Goodnight. 


YAKUT  AT  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ate bill  3345  was  introduced  by  me  re- 
cently in  this  session  to  compensate  the 
Yakutat  local  community  of  Alaska  for 
takings  of  land  areas  of  the  Yakutat 
community  occurring  since  February  6, 
1953.  These  takings,  in  the  form  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  covering  approximately  2 
million  acres,  contrast  with  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  compensation  to  In- 
dians for  the  taking  of  original  Indian 
title.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  regarding  S.  3345  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SvppoRTiNC  Notes  Re  S  3345 

Note  1  The  occasion  and  need  for  such  a 
bill:  Appropriate  compensation  to  its  In- 
dians for  any  governmental  taking  of  their 
original  Indian  title  has  been  the  tradition- 
al policy  of  United  States  i  as  is  more  fully 
developed  In  note  2  Immediately  following  i 
In  our  own  day  and  age  this  familiar  policy 
has  been  reaffirmed  and  relmplemented  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  August 
13.  1946.  and  the  Tllnglt  and  Hald;\  special 
Jurisdictional  act  of  June  19.  1935  Under 
the  1946  act  many  century-old  takings  and 
treaties  have  been  reviewed,  and  a  number 
of  grossly  inadequate  or  otherwise  uncon- 
scionable settlements  with  .stateside  Indians 
have  already  been  corrected  by  the  entry  of 
supplemental  Judgments  f  >r  many  mUUons 
of  dollars.  And  under  the  1935  act  the  Court 
of  Claims  has  already  held  the  United  States 
liable  for  the  taking  of  almost  all  of  the 
Tllnglt  area  of  southeastern  Alaska,  and  Is 
now  conducting  further  proceedings  for 
determination  of  a  doUars-and-cents  Judg- 
ment      ( — —  Ct.  Cls    .   177  P.  Supp.  452 

(  1959).) 

While  both  acts  expressly  applied  to  Alas- 
ka, both  were  also  limited  to  takings  or  re- 
lated causes  of  action  which  had  accrued 
prior  to  their  respect#re  dates  of  enactment 
in  1935  and  1946.  In  its  Tlingit  and  Haida 
decision  the  Court  of  Claims  held  that  it  was 
a  series  of  five  proclamations,  etc.,  in  1891, 
190-2.  1907.  1909,  and  1925  (all  well  before 
It.s    1935  Jurisdictional  deadline)    which  had 


accomplished  the  taking  of  almost  all  the 
area  of  the  other  12  Tlingit  communities, 
and  Including  even  a  p>art  of  that  of  the 
Yakutat  community. 

But  tt  was  not  until  on  or  after  February 
6,  1953.  that  the  remainder  of  the  Yakutat 
area  (tjie  Indian  title  to  which  had  never 
been  ejttinguished )  was  taken  by  a  series 
of  oil  and  gas  leases  covering  approximately 
2  million  acres.  These  most  recent  takings 
were  comparable  In  every  respect  to  the 
earlier  takings  except  that  they  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  two  Jurisdictional  deadlines,  and 
also  Included  some  land  which  lay  outside 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  Jurisdictional 
provisions  of  the  1935  act.  Under  all  the 
clrcumetances.  and  especially  In  the  light 
of  the  respect  which  Congress  has  paid  over 
the  yefus  to  its  traditional  policy  in  this  field, 
this  mere  happenchance  of  dates,  etc  ,  Is 
surely  no  ground  for  discrimination. 

The  present  bill  Is  designed  to  place  these 
y.Tkutat  takings  substantially  on  a  parity 
with  other  similar  takings.  Because  all  basic 
facts  aie  already  available  to  the  Government 
(see  notes  4.  5.  6,  7.  and  8),  further  refer- 
ence either  to  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the 
Indian  Claims  Commlsflon  would  be  a  wholly 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  formality 

Note  2.  The  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States:  In  further  explanation  of 
the  above  referred  to  traditional  policy  of 
the  United  States  House  Report  No  1466.  79th 
Congress,  in  favorably  reporting  the  bill 
which  became  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1052), 
pointed  out  that  "about  55  percent  of  our 
public  domain  was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians by  the  Federal  Government  and  it  has 
been  ettlmated  that  about  $800  million  was 
paid  *ii  the  Indians  in  this  process.  •  •  •  It 
Is  only  the  exceptional,  rather  than  the  nor- 
mal cate,  th\t  presents  the  situation  of  land 
taken  by  the  United  States  without  compen- 
sation fixed  by  formal  agreement."  For  ex- 
ample, in  1803  we  purchased  from  France  for 
$15  million  its  sovereign  rights  over  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  but  the  immediate  title 
to  the  soil  of  Its  vast  public  domain  which 
was  ht)|nestcaded  to  later  generations  was  ac- 
quired by  a  series  of  subsequent  purchases 
of  the  Indian  title  from  Its  Indian  owners 
for  more  th.in  20  times  that  sum  (Cf.  the 
treatiej  recorded  at  7  Stat.  84.  89,  374.  536. 
538.  etc  .  as  typical  of  a  total  of  some  372 
such  tneatlet.) 

Trj  ttoe  same  effect  was  President  Truman's 
statement  on  the  occasion  of  hla  signing  the 
Indian  Clalnis  Commission  Act: 

"Thi*  bin  makes  perfectly  clear  what  many 
men  and  women,  here  and  abroad,  have 
failed  t<j  rec  ignize.  that  In  our  transactions 
with  the  Indian  tribes  we  have  at  least,  since 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  set  for  our- 
selves the  .standard  of  fair  and  honorable 
dealings,  pledging  respect  for  all  Indian 
property  rlgnt.s.  Instead  of  confiscating  In- 
dian l»nds,  we  have  purchased  from  the 
tribes  that  once  owned  this  continent  more 
than  9C  percent  of  our  public  domain,  pay- 
ing tham  approximately  J800  million  in  the 
process.  It  would  be  a  miracle  If,  In  the 
course  of  these  dealings — the  largest  real  es- 
tate transaction  In  history — we  had  not 
made  snme  mistakes  and  occasionally  failed 
to  live  lip  to  the  precise  terms  of  our  treaties 
and  agreemfnts  with  some  200  tribes  But 
we  sUiQd  re  idy  to  submit  all  such  contro- 
versies to  the  Judgment  of  Impartial  tribu- 
nals. We«  stand  ready  to  correct  any  mis- 
takes  we  have  made  " 

Still  further,  to  the  same  effect,  was  the 
oplnloa  In  the  Tee-hit-ton  case  (348  US, 
272).  The  Supreme  Court  felt  bound  to  de- 
cide against  the  Indians  on  technical  Jurls- 
dictionH  grcunds.  but  in  the  very  opening 
paragraph  of  its  opinion  It  took  pains  to 
disclaim  that  the  case  was  "connected  with 
any  aspect  of  the  policy  of  Congress,  con- 
tlnujd  throughout  our  history,  to  extin- 
guish ladian  title  through  negotiation  rather 


than  by  force  •  •  •  -  And  again  at  pages 
281-282,  "Generous  provision  has  been  will- 
ingly made  to  allow  tribes  to  recover  for 
wrongs,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  not  because 
of  legal  liability." 

And  yet  again.  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  opinion  at  pages  290  291.  the 
inference  Is  plain  that  the  duty  that  rests 
on  this  Nation  with  respect  to  Alaska  is  "to 
make  congressional  contributions  fnr  Indian 
lands"  comparable  to  those  wlilch  have  been 
made  for  Indian  lands  in  the  States  And 
cf,  Worcester  v  Georgia  (6  Pet  515.  580 1  , 
and  re  "the  public  domain."  cf.  US  v  Seaton 
(248  F,  2d  154,  155),  Petition  of  itcCord. 
(151  F,  Supp.  132,  135). 

But  the  great  era  of  purchase  of  Indian 
title  was  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  what 
may  have  been  "the  exceptional  •  •  • 
case"  stateside  has  unhappily  proved  to  he 
"the  normal  case"  In  Alaska  In  any  event 
In  Tllnglt.  southeastern  Alaska,  the  United 
States  Just  never  got  around  ui  clearing  In 
advance  Its  full  title  to  the  Indian  hinds 
which,  during  the  past  10  years,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  Innumerable  timber 
sales  and  oil  and  gas  leases.  That  omission 
has  now  been  retroactively  corrected  with 
respect  to  most  (approximately  20  million 
acres)  of  that  area  by  the  1959  Court  of 
Claims  decision,  and  the  present  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  rectify  It  as  to  the  remaining  2 
million  acres 

Note  3.  The  term  "local  community".  The 
Yakutat  native  community  is  Informally  and 
unofficially  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Its  five  chiefs,  but  the  use  of  this  term 
In  this  connection  has  already  been  amply 
recognized  and  established  by  Congress  In 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  Tllnglt  a.nd  Halda 
special  Jurisdictional  act  of  June  19.  1935.  49 
Stat,  388,  And  the  Court  of  Claims  In  para- 
graphs 24  and  25  of  its  findings  of  fact  which 
are  part  of  Its  recent  decision  of  October  7. 
1959,  under  that  act  has  expressly  recog- 
nized Yakutat  as  one  of  the  13  such  Tllnglt 
communities  contemplated  by  that  act. 

Note  4.  Other  basic  facts  The  basic  facts 
are  already  so  well  known  that  there  Is  no 
occasion  for  burdening  either  the  cxjurts  or 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  with  a  Juris- 
dictional act  and  long  drawn-out  litigation 
See  In  particular  the  immediately  following 
Notes  5.  6.  7.  and  8  These  leases  all  were 
on  land  the  original  Indian  title  to  which 
had   never  been   extinguished. 

Note  5.  Same;  the  Yakutat  area  east  of 
141 ":  The  area  of  the  Yakutat  community 
lies  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mist  meridian. 
Section  1  of  the  act  of  June  19.  1935,  limited 
the  special  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  that  portion  of  southeastern  Alas- 
ka east  of  141°.  The  Court  of  Claims  at  page 
12  (177  F.  Supp  460)  held  unequlvocably 
that  the  Indians  owned  by  Indian  title  the 
entire  area  of  wlilch  the  court  had  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Note  6  Same;  the  Yakutat  area  west  of 
141°:  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Yakutat  Tllnglt  area  extended  west  of  141° 
nearly  150  miles  further  along  the  coast  to 
the  Copper  River,  and  was  held  under  the 
same  conditions  (Indian  title,  etc  )  as  the 
area  to  the  east  (See  for  example  the  offi- 
cial Interior  Department  Goldschmldt-Haas 
1946  re|>ort,  pp,  71  ff  .  etc) 

Note  7.  Same:  amounts  already  received 
and  retained  by  United  States  from  these  oil 
and  gas  leases:  All  the  leases  referred  to  In 
the  bill  are  on  standard  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  forms  which  provide  for  a  ren- 
tal of  25  cents  an  acre  for  the  first  lease  year, 
no  rental  for  the  second  and  third  such 
years,  and  25  cents  an  acre  for  the  fourth 
and  each  succeeding  such  year;  and  In  the 
event  of  discovery  and  or  pnxluctlon  then. 
In  lieu  of  such  rentals,  for  royalties  ranging 
from  an  annual  minimum  of  $1  per  acre  up 
to  as  much  as  12Vi  percent  of  production. 
Unlike  the  Tongass  Forest  takings  by  mere 
general  proclamations  these  takings  by  the 
actual  granting  of  leases  thus  started  a  flow 


of  income  to  the  United  States  which  Is  still 
continuing,  and  which  indeed  may  continue 
Indefinitely  and   In  even  larger  amounts  In 
the  event  of  commercial  production  of  oil. 
Under  30   U.S.C.    191,  as   amended   July    10, 
1957,  the  United  States  has,  since  that  date, 
remitted  90  percent  of  such  receipts  to  the 
Territory  or  State  of  Alaska  and  retained  only 
10  percent.     But  prior  to  that  amendment  it 
retained  62 'i  percent.     Exact  details  are  not 
available  in   Washington,  but,   on  the  basis 
of  the  dates,   acreage,   and   other  facts   an- 
nounced  in   the    Interior   Department   press 
releases  of  February    11.    1953,   May   2.    1956. 
and  January  8,  1959.  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Government's    total    retentions    out   of    the 
proceeds  of  the  bases  covered  by  this  bill  al- 
ready amount  to  approximately  $700,000  with 
the  ever  present  possibility  that  even  at  the 
present  low  10  percent  rate  these  retentions 
may  be  subatantlally  Increased  at  any  time, 
(In  making  this  estimate  the  rentals  on  those 
leases    within    the    Tongass    National    Forest 
area,  which  has  been  held  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  1909.  have  been  ex- 
cluded,) 

Note  8  $500,000:  Under  all  the  clrcum- 
Btances  the  proposed  compensation  of  $500,- 
000  to  close  the  whole  matter  once  and  for 
all  represents  a  very  reasonable  figure.  Espe- 
cially so  as  the  Government  is  continuing 
to  derive  Income  from  these  sources,  and 
may  well  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely  and 
In  greatly  enhanced  amounts, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cl'?rk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  w^ill  come 
before  the  Senate  and  have  precedence 
over  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  that  time  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
the  Senate  continue  the  consideration 
of  the  Treasury- -Post  Office  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


received  his  masters  degree  at  Northwestern 
University.  He  was  a  CBS  news  and  public 
affairs  fellow  at  Columbia  University  in  1958. 

Weston's  SDX  award  foUows  another  cita- 
tion from  the  Radio-Television  News  Direc- 
tors Association  lor  distinguished  achieve- 
ment In  radio  news  reporting  in  1968.  which 
was  Ijased  on  his  coverage  of  the  Missoula 
County  High  School  personnel  controversy. 

Among  winners  in  other  categories  of  the 
SDX  competition  were  staff  writers  on  Life 
magazine  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Constitution. 


TREASURY       AND       POST       OFFICE 

DEPARTMENTS  APPROPRIATIONS. 

1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  t-een  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  morn  ng  business,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX'.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1316.  H  R  10569.  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate, 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10569)  making  a))propriations  for  the 
Treasurv'  and  Po.'^t  Office  Depai-tments 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDIN(3  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  frcm  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr,  MANSFIEIID  Mr,  President,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry 

The  PRESIDISG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID  What  will  be  the 
status  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
when  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  arrives? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  un- 
finished business,  S,  2131,  to  amend  the 


MONTANA  NEWSMAN  WINS  SIGMA 
DELTA  CHI  AWARD 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I 
am  much  pleased  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  the  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  radio  reporting  durmg  1959  has 
been  awarded  to  Donald  H  Weston,  news 
director  of  radio  station  KGVO  in  Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

As  each  of  us  know,  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  is  the  largest  professional  journalism 
honorary  in  the  Nation  and  makes  an- 
nual awards  for  outstanding  work  in 
press,  radio,  television,  magazine,  and 
research.  Don  Weston  is  the  first  Mon- 
tanan  to  win  one  of  the  SDX  awards  in 
any  category. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Don  who 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  in  news  re- 
porting for  Montana,  and  especially  for 
his  coverage  of  the  Madison  Canyon 
earthquake  in  southwestern  Montana 
last  summer,  for  which  he  is  being  hon- 
ored. He  is  a  graduate  of  Montana 
State  University's  fine  school  of  journal- 
ism, and  did  graduate  work  at  North- 
western University  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  news  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  18,  1960.  issue  of  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune,  and  a  news  re- 
lease announcing  Mr.  Westons  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  and  press  release  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Missoula  Newsman  Is  Crrro  for  Coverage 
Chicago  .—  Donald  H  Weston,  news  direc- 
tor of  KGVO  radio  In  Missoula.  Sunday  won 
the  national  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
distinguished  service  In  the  field  of  radio  re- 
porting during  1959. 

Sigma  Delta  Chl  Is  the  largest  national 
honorary  for  professional  Journalism  and 
makes  Its  awards  annually  for  press,  radio, 
television,  magazine,  and  research  achieve- 
ments. 

Weston  Is  the  first  Montanan  to  win  one 
of  the  SDX  awards  In  any  category. 

The  award  was  based  on  Weston's  coverage 
of  the  Madison  Canyon  earthquake  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park  last  summer. 
The  award  citation  said : 
"Mr  Weston's  direct  broadcasts  from  the 
scene  of  the  Madison  Canyon  Yellowstone 
Park  earthquake  and  the  tape-recorded 
interviews  with  survivors  and  rescue  work- 
ers demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  journalis- 
tic skill.  They  were  made  under  extremely 
dlfBcult  working  conditions.  Mr  Weston 
gave  rapid,  accurate,  and  colorful  reports  of 
the  damage  and  rescue  operations  but  did 
not  attempt  to  make  the  story  more  sensa- 
tional than  the  facts  themselves  required." 

Weston,  32,  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Montana 
State   University   school   oi  Journalism   and 


Missoula,  Mont. — Don  Weston,  news  direc- 
tor of  KGVO.  Missoula,  has  been  named  1960 
winner  of  the  National  Sigma  Delta  Chl 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  In  Journal- 
ism In  radio  reporting,  one  of  the  most 
coveted  awards  in  the  communications  field. 
Announcement  was  made  in  Chicago  by 
Victor  E  Bluedorn,  national  director  of  the 
Journalistic  awards,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented annually  since  1932.  for  outstanding 
work  In  newspaf>er,  magazine,  radio,  tele- 
vision,   and    Journalism    research. 

Presentation  of  the  bronze  medallions  and 
accompanying  plaques  to  this  year's  15  win- 
ners will  be  made  at  the  annual  banquet  cere- 
mony at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  May   18 

At  32,  Weston  Is  the  youngest  winner  of 
the  1960  awards  He  has  been  news  director 
at  KGVO  since   1953, 

The  citation  for  the  Sigma  Delta  Chl 
Award  reads: 

"Mr  Weston's  direct  broadcasts  from  the 
scene  of  the  Madison  Canyon-Yellowstone 
Park  earthquake,  and  the  tape-recorded  In- 
terviews with  survivors  and  rescue  workers, 
demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  Journallstir 
skill.  They  were  made  under  extremely  dif- 
ficult working  conditions,  Mr,  Weston  gave 
rapid,  accurate,  and  colorful  reports  of  the 
damage  and  rescue  operations,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  make  the  story  more  sensational 
than  the  facts  themselves  required," 

It  is  the  third  major  national  news  report- 
ing award  We.^ton  hiis  won  in  as  many  years. 
He  was  a  winner  of  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association  (RTNDA)  Award  in 
1958,  and  was  recipient  of  a  1958-59  CBS  news 
and  public  affairs  fellowship  at  Columbia 
University. 

Weston  Is  a  graduate  of  Montana  State 
University  and  holds  a  master's  degree  from 
Northwestern  University.  He  Is  married  to 
the  former  Florence  Dulresne,  and  the  father 
of  two  children,  3  and  5. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEED  TO  REMOVE  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  EARNINGS  LIMI- 
TATION 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  last 
week  published  an  editorial  on  an  inci- 
dent which  is  of  vital  significance  to 
me.  and  on  which  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly. 

Mr.  Norman  H,  Davidson,  of  Roch- 
ester, a  retired  industrial  engineer, 
formerly  employed  by  the  Rochester  Gas 
&  Electric  Co..  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  Monroe  County  Water  Authority. 
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This  is  a  fine  and  well-deserved  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that 
Mr.  Davidaon  would  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  Authority.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  good  order. 

Then,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
those  involved,  it  was  found  that  If 
Mr.  Davidson  accepted  the  position,  the 
nominal  salary  involved  would  force  him 
to  lose  more  in  social  security  benefits 
than  he  would  gain  in  salary.  So  Mr. 
Davidson  resigned. 

Underlying  this  incident  is  a  regula- 
tion, under  our  present  social  security 
arraxigement,  to  the  effect  that  if  one 
who  has  retired  earns  more  than  $100  a 
month,  he  must  forego  his  social  se- 
ciirity  check  for  that  month.  On  an 
annual  btisis,  he  is  docked  one  social 
security  check  for  each  $80  over  $1,200 
per  annum,  which  is  $100  a  month. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  not  an  exception.  In 
many  other  cases,  communities  have  lost 
the  services  of  skilled  and  knowledgeable 
experts  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
work.     This  situation  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  supported 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  remove  this  archaic  and  unreal- 
istic limit  on  the  amount  which  a  person 
can  earn  while  receiving  social  security 
benefits.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  self 
respect  and  pride  of  America's  senior 
citizens  is  at  stake.  In  addition,  in 
cases  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Davidson,  our 
Nation  ha-s,  because  of  the  earnings  limi- 
tation, lost  the  services  of  valuable  and 
important  public  servants.  For  many 
years.  I  have  introduced  in  Congress  a 
bill  calling  for  the  elimination  of  this 
earnings  limitation.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  action  along  these  lines  will  be 
taken  when  Congress  this  year  passes 
its  amendments  to  revise  and  improve 
our  various  social  security  programs. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  David- 
son, and,  of  cour.se.  I  sympathize  with 
him  and  with  the  city  of  Rochester  in 
this  unfortunate  situation.  I  hope  this 
problem  and  many  like  it  will  be  re- 
solved by  legislation  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  un.needed  and  unwanted  limit 
on  the  amount  of  earnings  which  a 
person  can  receive  while  getting  the 
.social  security  benefits  to  which  he  is 
legally  and  rightfully  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Why 
Penalize  Man  for  Working?"  published 
in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni- 
cle of  April  17,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle, Apr    17,  19601 
Why   Penm-IZE  M.an  roa  Wobklng? 

There  Is  something  superbly  ridiculous 
about  an  economic  system  which  makes  It 
impossible  for  a  retired  man  to  take  a 
$2,500  Job  Isecause  he  Just  cannot  afford  to. 
Bat  that  has  happened  to  .N'omian  H  David- 
son of  135  Corwm  Road,  and  thus  the  city 
and  county  are  losing  a  valuable  public 
servant. 

Davidson,  retired  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  industrial  engineer.  Joined  the  Monroe 
County  Water  Authority  at  the  $2,500  figure. 
His  experience  waa  needed.  But  he  dis- 
covered that  by  receiving  the  $2,500.  he  loses 
out  m  suclal  security  benefits.     His  pension 


plus  social  security  amount  to  mor«  than  his 
pension  plus  tbe  $3,500  salary.  In  fact  he 
stands  to  looR  $500  by  holding  the  job.  so  he 

resigned. 

The  high  priests  of  fund  Juggling,  sociol- 
ogy and  gerla.u-lcs  in  Waatxlngton  should  pay 
attention  to  this  sort  of  zany  development. 
If.  at  the  ver7  time  In  history  when  we  need 
the  brains  cf  senior  citizens,  we  have  so 
rigged  our  e<x>nomy  as  to  make  It  a  losing 
deal  for  them  to  help  us  out,  we  had  better 
do  aomething  about  itr — fast. 


GEN       CHARLES      DE      GAULLE:       A 
WELCOME  VISITOR 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  two  of 
America's  leading  columnists,  Roscoe 
Drummond  and  Walter  Lippmann.  have 
m  recent  days  paid  tribute  to  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  who  is  a  most  wel- 
come visitor  in  our  midst,  and  to  whom 
we  li.'=tened  with  such  preat  interest  only 
a  few  minutes  ago.  Both  these  astute 
commentatC'is  conclude  tliat  General  de 
Gaulle  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
times  and  a  tried  and  true  leader  of  the 
forces  of  the  free  world. 

All  men  of  pood  will  everv'where  can 
surely  be  thankful  for  the  resoluteness, 
faith,  and  perception  of  this  statesman, 
who  has  brought  Prance  back  from  dark 
days  to  its  present  place  of  prominence 
in  world  aff.iir.s.  Through  his  own  per- 
sonal magnetism  and  docged  persever- 
ence,  General  de  Gaulle  has  made  his 
beloved  Prance  a  keystone  of  our  free 
world  alliances  and  a  valuable  partner 
in  all  efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting  p^ace. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
great  Prrn:h  leader  .should  visit  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  the  eve  cf  the 
momentous  summit  conference  His 
coolness  in  the  face  of  fire  and  his  aware- 
ness of  the  methods  and  objectives  of  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  will  be  great  sources 
of  strensrth  to  the  West  in  these  vital 
negotiations. 

We  are  ndeed  proud  and  happy  to 
welcome  General  de  Gaulle  to  this  coun- 
try. We  salute  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments In  war  and  in  peace.  We  rejoice 
in  having  him  as  a  loyal  and  important 
f  ."ipnd  Of  th-^  United  States, 

Mr  Pres:dent,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  two  fine  articles  to 
which  I  hfive  referred,  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[April  20.  I960]  * 

Wrt-coMi;    TO    D«    Gattlle — a    Valuablk.    De- 
pendable Frie.nd 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

On  tlje  ev  ■  of  the  summit,  at  a  moment 
when  the  wisest  counsels  are  needed  In  the 
western  camp,  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  U  a 
valued  and  cordially  welcome  visitor  to 
Washington   this   week. 

It  is  only  fair  to  .say  t-D  this  rectilinear 
Preside  at  of  France  'hat  m^^st  Amierlcans  see 
him  in  a  different  light  today  than  when  he 
was  first  head  of  the  FYenrh  Goveriunent  Im- 
medlateiy  af'er  the  waj-  and  later  during  his 
lonely,  broo<!;r.g  years  of  enforced  retire- 
ment. 

What  many  PYenchmen  feared  and  many 
Americana  anticipated  was  that  Gen.  de 
C"r;i'ille  was  tiding  hLs  moment  to  imp»)6e  an 
authoritarian   regime  on   FYance. 

Those  who  most  feared — and  those  who 
most     hoped — that     this     was     Charles     de 


Gaulle's  ambition  have  had  their  fears 
proved  groundless  and  their  hopes  un- 
realized 

The  whole  free  world  has  come  to  esteem 
and  value  this  Frenchman  of  towering  talent 
and  most  of  all  to  recognize 

That  despite  his  military  background 
President  de  Gaulle  is  a  leader  of  great  politi- 
cal sensitivity  and  suppleness. 

That  he  Is  an  a^ly.  not  an  enemy,  of  French 
democracy 

That  he  Is  the  first  state.sman  In  France 
who  has  had  the  courage  and  the  vision  to 
offer  total  independence  to  Algeria  and  other 
over.';ea  territories. 

That  de  Gaulle  Is  neither  liitimklated  by 
Khrushchev  8  threats,  bemu.'^d  by  his  soft 
words,  nor  unaw.tre  that  furces  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  causing  the  Kremlin  to 
want  to  negotiate  seriously. 

When  the  Big  Fuur  sit  duwn  in  Purls  next 
laoi.ih.  it  Is  ri'iASuriiig  that  Gener.U  de 
Gaulle  will  be  at  the  table  The  way  he 
waited  to  be  invited  to  take  power  in  France 
in  May  1958  shows  that  he  is  fearless,  cool, 
and  perceptive.  Prance  was  on  the  brink  of 
rebellion.  With  security  forces  refusing  to 
put  down  the  revolt  in  Corsica,  with  the 
navy  walling  under  steam  In  the  harbors  of 
Algeria,  with  the  menibers  of  the  general 
-staff  resigning  one  after  another  in  agrt-e- 
ment  with  their  colleagues  In  N>>rth  Africa. 
and  with  the  paratrLX.>ps  standing  ready  to 
b  lard  their  planes  for  a  landin(i  in  France  to 
seize  the  government,  still  no  blood  was 
spilled,  no  machlnegun  was  fired  In  the 
streets  of  Pans.  Tlu-  restraint  tha:  finally 
held  back  the  young  cffli  era  Ln  Algeria  was 
their  realization  that  De  Gaulle  would  not 
accept  the  supreme  office  of  state  from  rebel- 
lious men. 

In  his  first  crisis  De  Gaulle  was  to  prove 
hlmaelf  a  master  pilitlclan.  The  pressure  of 
the  army  In  Algeria  was  catapulting  him 
Into  power  but  simultaneously  the  army  waa 
defying  the  civil  authority  of  France.  What 
to  do?  To  threaten  his  army  supporters 
might  well  keep  him  out  of  office,  to  condone 
them  might  break  Prance  in  two  He  did 
neither.  He  dared  Ui  wait  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  government  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  people  and  then,  when  his  authority 
rested  on  a  legal  and  moral  basis,  he  ordered 
the  military  leaders  to  get  out  of  politic*  In 
Algeria — and  was  obeyed. 

General  de  Gaulle  Is  no  longer  a  suppliant 
ally.  That  Is  gorxl  It  Is  obvlou.-*  that  he  la 
not  a  pliant  ally  That  is  pfrferMy  refu«on- 
able  He  is  rescuing  the  French  Republic 
from  political  decay  and  Is  turning  France 
into  a  source  of  strength  to  the  whole  free 
wcwld. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  Is  a  valuable  and  de- 
pendable friend.  He  Ls  one  of  the  groat  men 
of  the  century. 


ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow — SALtm:  to  Dx  OAmxz 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Having  been  one  of  his  American  admirers 
since  June  of  1940,  when  he  raised  his  fiag 
in  Britain  and  summoned  the  French  to  go 
on  with  the  war  I  cannot  pretend  •n  write 
dlspaflslonately  about  General  de  Gaulle. 
But  now  that  he  is  coming  back  to  Washing- 
ton in  triumph.  I  have  been  asking  myself 
what  la  the  secret  of  this  famous  man? 

The  secret  1b  that  he  Is  more  than  a  great 
man.  He  Is  a  great  man  In  the  sense  that 
he  haa  taken  a  great  part  in  historic  event*. 
But  there  were  other  great  men  In  the  war 
days.  In  adltl<in  to  being  n  hl-storic  man, 
he  \b  also,  which  Is  rarer  than  greatness,  a 
genius.  This  Is  the  special  quality  which  he. 
and  I  think  only  he,  shares  with  Churchill. 

His  genius  consists  In  the  capacity  to  see 
beneath  the  surface  of  events,  to  see  through 
the  obvious  and  conventional  and  ,'«tereo- 
typed  appearance  of  events  to  the  signifi- 
cant realities,  t<3  the  obscured  facts  and 
furces  which  wUl  prevail.  This  gift,  which  U 
more  than  leadership  as  such,  Is  second  sight 
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into  the  nature  of  tlstory.  It  brings  with 
It  the  gift  of  prophesying  what  Is  going  to 
happen  becatise  to  the  seeing  eye  It  Is  already 
there. 

The  ability  to  sec  truly  the  significant 
reality  carries  with  it  the  ability  to  convey 
what  his  vision  brings  h^  Men  like 
Cliurchlll  and  De  GauUe  do  not  sign  ghost- 
written books  and  tliey  do  not  read  ghost- 
written speeches.  For  the  vision  Is  their 
own  and  they  alone  can   communicate  It. 

Thus,  m  the  bitter  days  of  1940  when 
France  had  fallen  and  Britain  stood  alone, 
it  called  for  a  great  man.  for  a  brave  man, 
for  a  resolute  and  faithful  man,  to  go  Into 
exile  and  from  there  to  organize  the  French 
resistance  But  it  took  genius  to  see  how 
thU  noble  but  despe-ate  venture  would  end, 
and  to  see  that  Prance,  defeated,  demoral- 
ized, and  prostrate,  remained  one  of  the 
great  powers,  to  Be<  that  In  the  end  rlie 
would  be — as  is  now  the  fact  — among  the 
principal  shapers  o'  the  settlement  with 
Germany. 

Thinking  of  all  that  has  happened  In  these 
20  years.  It  occurred  to  me  to  see  whether 
or  not  my  memory  was  deceiving  me.  Was 
It  true,  as  ever  sine;  I  have  believed,  that 
In  the  darkest  days  of  the  most  desperate 
of  modern  wars.  General  de  Oaulle  had 
communicated  his  vL;lon  of  an  enduring  and 
an  undefeated  FranteT 

I  find  that  about  3  week^  after  the  fall 
of  Prance,  I  had  lea-ned  enough  to  t)e  able 
to  WTlte  that  "In  the  misfortune  of  France 
It  should  be  our  fierce  pride  to  be  the  last 
to  forget  the  greatntss  of  Prance  We  must 
wish  to  be  the  flriit  to  remember  •  •  • 
that  Prance  Is  indispensable,  as  Indlspenjga- 
ble  to  the  mattxrity  of  Western  civilization 
as  Hellas  was  to  Its  birth — and  as  Im- 
jjenehable." 

I  learned  to  say  i  hat  only  from  General 
de  Gatille. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  two  outstanding  articles, 
numerous  editorials  in  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers  have  saluted  this 
distinguished  visitor.  One  of  the  most 
perspicacious  appeared  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat  k  Chronicle  on  April  22.  As 
this  editorial  points  out.  General  de 
Gaulle  has  "brought  order  and  direction, 
new  prestige  and  pride  to  a  nation  con- 
cerning which  they  said  it  could  not  be 
done."  This  excellent  editorial  poes  on 
to  analyze  many  facets  of  the  objectives 
and  mission  of  this  great  leader  in  war 
and  peace. 

Because  of  the  .viRnificance  and  clarity 
of  the  comments  contained  in  the  edito- 
rial, I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

of  Apr.  22.  1960) 

De   GAUtLE 

The  man  who  made  a  liar  out  of  histo- 
rians and  political  pundits  comes  to  Wash- 
ington today  for  an  8-day  state  visit. 

Frosty,  remarkabe  old  Charles  de  Gaulle 
brought  order  and  direction,  new  prestige 
and  pride  to  a  natk  n  concerning  which  they 
said  It  couldn't  be  d^ne — to  France. 

What  doee  he  want  In  America?  In  Eng- 
land, they  think  he  goes  to  Washington  In 
search  not  of  memories  but  of  concessions. 
Some  American  sp«c\ilatlon  Is  In  the  same 
vein — he  wants  parl:y  with  England  in  access 
to  the  American  arsenal  of  A-weapons.  Otir 
feeling  Is  that  the  foreign  editor  of  France's 
powerful  newspaper,  Le  Monde,  is  a  more 
shrewd  judge. 

He  polnU  out  that  conceeslon  seeking 
would  be  contrary  to  De  Gaulle's  concept  of 


French  grandetir;  and  that  De  Oaulle  knows 
that  he  can  get  more  from  allies  on  all  ]X)lnt« 
by  maintaining  France's  independence  of 
them.  Thus  De  GauUe  is  resolved  to  ask 
nothing  of  his  allies  but,  instead,  quietly 
reassert  his  Intention  to  follow  the  road  he 
has  traced  to  rebuild  French  prestige. 

For  all  his  stiff-necked  conduct  Inside 
NATO,  De  Gaulle  Is  a  much  more  integrated 
partner  of  the  West  than  he  was,  say,  14  years 
ago  Even  so.  he  has  never  entirely  fore- 
sworn his  "third  force"  concept  of  having 
Prance — In  the  Image  of  De  Gaulle — act  as 
honest  broker  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
West. 

For  himself,  De  Gaulle  Is  reported  to  be 
bringing  with  him  two  new  International 
proposals:  A  joint  United  States-Russian  pro- 
gram of  economic  aid  for  underdeveloped 
nations  and  East-West  control  of  arms  ship- 
ments to  these  same  emergent  state*.  The 
United  States  Is  known  In  advance  to  take  a 
dim  view,  understandably,  of  the  first.  The 
second  engenders  no  great  enthusiasm 

De  Oaulle  leaves  behind  him  grave  Internal 
troubles.  During  his  triumphal  visit  to  Lon- 
don earlier  this  month  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  French  farmers  back  home  demon- 
strated, some  violently,  against  De  Gaulle's 
new  agrlcuitural  policies.  When  Parliament 
reconvenes,  April  26.  De  GauUe  will  be  in 
New  York. 

The  mere  fact  that  he  can  leave  France  at 
all  In  this  time  of  stress  Lb  Indicative  of  his 
power.  Politically  he  may  be  losing  support 
on  both  the  right  and  the  left,  but  a  recent 
poll  showed  that  69  percent  of  the  French 
people  approved  of  his  program. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 
The  bill  HR  11510'  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution <S.  Con,  Res.  101  >  authorizing 
public  hearings  and  recommendations  on 
the  bills  S.  3193  and  HR,  11135,  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HR,  8CM2  >  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
resell  four  Cl-SAY-1  type  vessels  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
for  use  in  Chinese  trade  in  Far  East  and 
Near  East  waters  exclusively:  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr,  Garm,it7..  Mrs,  Sulli- 
van, Mr,  George  P.  Miller,  Mr.  Tollef- 
soN,  and  Mr.  Van  Pelt  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  mes-sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  <H,R,  11510) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  195i,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  alfixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res,  150  > 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  in 
the  third  division,  Riverton  Federal  rec- 
lamation project,  Wyoming,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  protempore. 


TREASURY    AND   POST   OFFICE   DE- 
PARTMENTS        APPROPRIATIONS, 

1961 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H,R  10569'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OflBce 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtine  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
a  l-page  general  statement  in  regard  to 
the  items  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate, 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Statement 

The  blU  as  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee  contains  a  total  of  »4.877,014.000. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $81,600,000  over  the 
amount  of  »4. "95.414, 000  recommended  by 
the  House  and  a  decrease  of  $20,839,000  under 
the  budget  estimates  for  1961  of  $4,897,- 
853.000, 

For  the  Treasury  De|>artment,  the  bill  rec- 
ommends appropriations  of  $837,849,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  SI 5  million  over  the 
amount  of  $822,840  000  recorr.mended  by  the 
House  and  a  decrea£e  of  $5,421  000  under  the 
budget  estimates  lor  1961  of  $843,270,000, 

For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  bill 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $4,037,600,- 
000.  which  is  an  increase  of  $66,600,000  over 
the  amount  of  $3,971  million  recommended 
by  the  House  and  a  decrease  of  $15,400,000 
under  the  budget  estimates  for  1961  of  $4,053 
million. 

For  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  bill  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1,565,000  Tliis  IS  a  decrease  of  $18,000 
under  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,583,000  for 
1961  and  the  same  as  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  House, 

Permanent  indefinite  appropriations  are 
not  carried  in  the  bill.  The  1961  estimates 
of  the  Treasury  Department  In  this  category 
are  $9,625,421,245  This  is  an  Increase  of 
$212,888,991  from  the  1960  estimates  of 
$9,412,532,254  Of  this  total  $9,500  million  Is 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  an  Increase 
of  $200  million  from  the  1960  estimate  of 
$9  300   million 

Trust  funds,  also,  are  not  carried  In  this 
bill.  The  1961  estimate  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  this  category  Is  $15,114,441,230, 
This  is  an  increase  of  $1,553,103,883  over  the 

1960  appropriation  estimate  of  $13,561,337.- 
347,     Of   the    total   trust    fund    estimate   for 

1961  by  the  Treasury  Department,  an  amount 
of  $11,721,423,651  Is  for  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $1,543,529,606  over  the  1960 
appropriation  estimate  of  $10,177,894,045, 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  tlie  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bio-?,  and  that  tlie  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pOvse  of  amcndmtMit  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of 
agreement  to  thi.s  proposed  order. 

The  PRESIDI:NT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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The  committee  amendments  a^rreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Under  the  heading  "Title  I — Treasury  E>e- 
partment — Internal  Revenue  Service — Sal- 
aries and  Expenses",  on  page  4,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "Commissioner",  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "including  not  to  exceed  *8.- 
000,000  for  temporary  employment":  and  In 
line  8.  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "$378,000,000"  and  Insert 
■  $393  000,000". 

Under  the  heading  "Title  II— Post  Office 
Department — Current  Authorizations  Out  of 
Postal  P^and  AdmlnlBtratlon.  Regional  Oper- 
ation, and  Research",  on  page  11.  line  10. 
after  the  word  "increases",  strike  out  "made 
as  result  of  changes  in  plans";  and  on  page 
12,  line  8,  strike  out  "$73,000,000"  and  In- 
sert ■  $73 .600, 000" 

Under  the  subhead  "Operations",  on  page 
12,  line  18,  after  the  word  law ',  strike  out 
"»3,100.0O'3,00O "    and    Insert    "«3,12o,0(X).0O<J ". 

Under  the  subhead  "Transportation",  on 
page  13,  line  19,  after  the  word  "mail",  strike 
out  "J548.0OO.0O0''  and  Insert  "$549,400,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Facilities",  on  page 
14.  line  5,  after  the  word  "Government", 
strike  out  "$161,200,000"  and  Insert  "$174.- 
800,000' 

Under  the  subhead  "Modernization  and 
Improvement  nf  Buildings  and  Equipment", 
on  page  14.  line  13.  after  the  word  "In- 
creases", strike  out  "made  as  a  result  of 
changes  In  plans";  and  in  line  14.  after  the 
word  "therefor".  .=trike  out  "$88,800,000"  and 
Insert  "$114,800,000". 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  present  to  my  coUeaaTaes.  and  for 
the  permanent  Record,  a  brief  summary 
of  what  is  in  the  pending  bill. 

GZITKRAI.    StTMMART 

The  Treasury  and  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ments have  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering a  total  of  nearly  $30  billion  of 
budgeted  funds.  Only  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  is  larger. 

More  than  $24  bilhon  of  these  expen- 
ditures, however,  are  fixed  and  cannot  be 
reduced  by  Congress.  These  expendi- 
tures consist  of  certain  permanent  in- 
definite appropriations  which  are  not 
carried  in  the  bill.  The  1961  estimates 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  this  cate- 
gory are  $9.6  bilhon.  Of  this  total,  $9.5 
billion  IS  for  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
an  Increase  of  $200  million  from  the 
1960  estimate. 

Trust  funds  also  are  not  carried  In 
this  bill.  The  1961  estimate  in  this 
category  is  $15.1  billion,  of  which  $11  7 
billion  is  for  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  This  Is 
an  Increase  of  $15  billion  over  the  1960 
estimate. 

Details  of  the  items  compri.sing  the 
Treasury  Department's  estimates  for 
the  general  and  special  funds  and  the 
trust  funds  may  be  found  in  the  tables 
included  in  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill. 

The  bill  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Senate  provides  a  total  appropriation  of 
$4,877,014,000.  This  amount  is  an  in- 
crease of  $81.6  million  over  the  House 
allowance,  $75  7  million  under  the  1960 
appropriation,  and  $20,839,000  under  the 
estimates  for  1961. 

The  increases  over  the  House  figure 
were  approved  by  the  committee  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  regarded  as  convincing 
testimony  that  to  allow  lesser  amounts 
either  would  be  false  economy,  because 
loss  of  essential  services  would  outweigh 


the  value  of  the  attempted  saving,  or 
would  merely  amount  to  deferring  ac- 
tion, because  we  would  be  called  upon 
to  meet  obligations  presented  in  supple- 
mentary appropriation  bills  before  the 
year  was  over. 

TREASTTHT    DEPAKTMENT 

A  large  part  of  the  increase — $66  6 
million — was  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Tne  other  major  item  was  $15 
million  tc-  enable  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  t3  build  up  a  more  adequate 
work  fore?  to  meet  current  needs. 

By  providing  the  full  amount  of  the 
bud.^et  estimate,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Service  is  increased  by  raising  the  cali- 
ber and  productivity  of  its  work  force 
through  the  grade  reallocation  or  Blue 
Ribbon  program.  Also  by  removing  re- 
striccdve  Hou.se  languace  on  temporary 
employees  hired  during  peak  seasons. 
your  committee  feels  that  it  is  assist- 
ing the  Ser/ice  in  realizing  its  goal  of 
obtaitims  maximum  operating  efflciency 
in  processing  by  mechanical  means  the 
many  million  returns  and  related  pieces 
of  p^per  which  tiiey  cannot  now  do  ef- 
fectively by  manvial  methods.  Lastly, 
the  restoration  of  $15  million  to  the  In- 
ternaJ  Revenue  Service  will  provide  for 
approximately  2.046  additional  man- 
years  of  emplojTTient  over  the  850  addi- 
tional provided  by  the  House.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  indicated 
that  the  restoration  of  the  $15  million 
would  result  in  the  collection  of  addi- 
tional revenue  at  least  seven  times  the 
amount  of  the  increase  for  enforcement 
purposes. 

With  respect  to  all  the  other  Treasury 
appropriation  items,  the  Department 
testified  that  it  would  do  its  best  to  work 
out  necessary  adjustments  in  the  budget 
programs  to  bring  them  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  amounts  approved  in  the 
House  bill. 

Thus,  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  contained  in  title  I  of 
the  bill  before  us,  total  $837,849,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $15  million  over 
the  House.  S5.421,000  under  the  esti- 
mates; and  $228,024,000  under  the  ap- 
propnation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
1960. 

POST    OmcK    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
for  L961.  appropriations  totaling  $4,- 
037.600,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $152  2 
million  over  1960:  $66  6  million  over  the 
House  allowance;  and  a  decrease  of  $15.4 
million  under  the  estimate,  which  inci- 
dentally, is  the  largest  ever  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $73,600,000  for  the  "Administra- 
tion, regional  operation,  and  research" 
appropriation.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$600,000  over  that  approved  by  the 
HousQ.  The  Post  Office  Department  did 
not  ask  for  additional  employees  in  this 
appropriation  and  the  additional  funds 
requested  were  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing certain  mandatory  increases 

The  House  reduction  was  broadly 
based  on  the  belief  that  90  positions  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. Ittternal  Audit,  or  Field  Service  offi- 
ces.    They  based  their  action  on  their 


understanding    that    the    functions    of 
these  groups  overlapped. 

Each  of  us  is  fully  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  work  performed  by  the 
Inspection  Service.  The  committee  feels 
that  It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  force 
a  reduction  of  a  ."iprvice  as  important  to 
the  operation  of  the  Post  OlRce  as  thLs 
Their  responsibilities  are  defined  and 
fixed  by  law  and  we  have  been  assured  by 
the  Postmaster  General  that  there  is  no 
overlap  of  duties. 

In  both  the  appropriation  "Adminis- 
tration, regional  operation,  and  re- 
search" and  that  for  "Mixlornization 
and  improvement  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment" the  appropriation  language  in- 
cluded the  phrase  "including  current 
increases  in  prior  year  contracts  there- 
for." The  House  changed  this  to  read: 
"including  current  increases  made  as  a 
result  of  changes  In  plan.s  in  prior  year 
contracts  therefor."  We  have  deleted 
the  words  "made  as  a  result  of  chancres  in 
plans"  in  each  of  the  appropriations. 
The  provision  as  it  stands  after  this  dele- 
tion was  carried  in  the  1960  appropria- 
tion for  "Administration,  reu'ional  ojiera- 
tion.  and  research  '  This  language 
proved  mo-^t  beneficial  to  the  Department 
in  that  It  permitted  a  continuance  of 
research  and  development  work  on  sev- 
eral .specific  contracts  started  in  prior 
years  out  of  available  current  year  funds. 
In  the  ab.sence  of  this  laneuaee  they 
would  have  been  fo.'-ced.  in  the  absence  of 
available  prior  year  funds,  to  bring  the 
work  to  a  halt  and  execute  a  new  con- 
tract with  someone  else  to  complete  the 
project,  or  abandon  the  project. 

Similar  language  will  now  be  required 
In  the  "Modernization"  appropriation, 
.since  1961  will  be  the  .second  year  for 
this  appropriation.  We  have  therefore 
deleted  the  insertion  made  by  the  House 
that  likewise  would  have  nullified  the 
intent  of  the  language  in  this  appropria- 
tion also 

The  language  iaserted  by  the  Hou.se 
was  done  after  and  without  dl.scussion  in 
the  hearings,  and  apparently  without  the 
full  recognition  of  the  impact  of  such 
a  change  on  the  research  contracts  which 
are  contained  in  both  the  Administra- 
tion, regional  operation,  and  re.search" 
appropriation,  and  that  for  "Moderni- 
zation." 

The  House  reduced  the  Department's 
estimate  for  the  "Operat  ons"  appropria- 
tion, from  which  all  operating  expensr.s 
of  post  offices  are  jxiid.  by  $35  3  million 
The  reduction  was  made  on  the  appar- 
ent premi.sc  that  improvements  in  equip- 
ment and  methods  co>ild  rffi^t  a  .saving 
of  that  magnitude  This  committee  rec- 
ommends a  restoration  of  $25  million  of 
this  reduction,  which  is  $10  3  million  less 
than  that  requested  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  committee  has  taken  Into 
consideration  the  many  improvements  in 
management  and  efficiency  which  have 
t)een  brought  about  in  recent  years  and 
reflected  in  the  Departments  estimates. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  mail 
volume  of  66  4  billion  pieces  will  be 
reached  and  the  operating  appropriation 
has  been  reduced  accordingly.  However, 
if  the  full  mail  volume  estimated  by  the 
Department  is  reached,  and  it  cannot 
meet  its  requirements  by  use  of  its  trans- 
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fer  authority,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
clude Its  coming  l)ack  for  additional 
funds. 

Under  the  present  administrative  rules 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  mailers 
may  use  the  simplilied  address  lor  mail 
for  all  rural  routes  or  box  holders  m  post 
offices  where  there  is  no  city  delivery 
ser\'ice.  The  simpLfied  address  is  that 
mail  for  rural  patrons  at  all  offices  or 
box  holders  in  noncity  delivery  office 
may  receive  advertising  circulars  ad- 
dressed simply  to  '  Postal  patron"  with 
no  other  addre.ss  required.  For  all  mail 
addressed  to  city  delivery  offices  other 
than  rural  deliver:',  all  mail  miist  be 
addressed  to  house  number,  street,  and 
city.  The  term  "oc>:upant"  may  be  u.sed 
in  place  of  the  naiie  of  the  addressee 
but  all  other  elements  of  the  address 
must  be  shown. 

By  administrative  action  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions that  would  p<?rmit  the  use  of  the 
so-called  simplified  address  for  mail  at 
all  points  including  city  delivery  carrier 
offices.     Under      this      arrangement      it 
would   merely   be   necessary   to  provide 
each  postmaster  w  th  enough  pieces  of 
mail,  without  nam.?  or  address,  to  dis- 
tribute to  each  patron  of  the  city.      A 
reculation    nf    tliis    type    was    Lssued    by 
Mr    Parley  and  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  complaints  received,  the 
authority  for  such  mail  was  di.scontin- 
ued.     Postmaster   Oeneral   Summerfleld 
also  attempted  to  permit  the  use  of  this 
type  of  mail  and  fcr  18  months  the  reg- 
ulation was  m  efTi-ct.     The  Post  Office 
Department   was    liwamped    with    com- 
plaints.    The  order  was  then  rescinded. 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Conpress.  in 
the  posting  of  their  official  mail,  must 
now  adhere  to  the  same  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  apply  to  the  general  pub- 
lic; namely,  mail  going  to  any  rural  route 
may  be   with    •sinplified   address"    <no 
name  or  address)  ;  mail  to  city  carrier 
post  offices  must  bear  at  least  the  house 
number  "^tieet,  and  city 

The  House  Inseited  language  In  the 
appropriation  for  operations  that  the 
money  appropriate!  uicluding  expenses 
of  delivery  to  poetal  patrons  of  mail 
matter  under  cons  ressional  frank,  now 
authorized  by  law."  Tins  committee 
does  not  consider  that  this  language 
changes  the  basic  law  in  any  manner 
and  does  not  m  itself  require  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  make  any  changes 
in  Its  pre'^ent  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  so-called  sim- 
pllHcd  address  for  any  mail.  Including 
that  for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  House  reduced  the  appropriation 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  by  $2  4 
million  This  committee  recommends 
th.-^t  $1  4  million  be  restored  leaving  a 
reduction  under  the  Department's  esti- 
mate of  $1  million.  This  reduction  is 
based  on  the  same  premises  made  for 
operations  in  that  the  economic  outlook 
at  this  time  does  not  Indicate  that  the 
full  volume  of  mall  to  be  transported 
will  actually  naateriallse. 

Starting  In  1953,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment experimented  with  the  using  of 
available  space  on  commercial  airlines 
for  the  transportation  of  ordinary  first- 
class  mail.  This  space  would  not  have 
otherwise  been  used  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
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nautics  Board  established  a  rate  of  alx)ut 
50  percent  of  the  cost  for  transporting 
regular  airmail  It  was  started  as  an 
experiment.  The  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful in  exipediting  first-class  mail  on 
the  original  segments  Because  of  con- 
troversial opinions  as  to  legality  of  the 
airlift  legislation  wa«:  introduced  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  fly  first-class  mail  Aft^r  full 
hearings,  the  Senate  Po.st  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  reported  that  in  their 
opinion  Uie  Postmaster  General  had 
ample  authority  to  transport  mail  other 
than  airmail  and  air  paicei  pest  by  air 
at  rate.s  set  by  the  CAB.  On  March  25, 
1960,  the  CAB  issued  an  interim  rate^ 
order  authorizing  the  tran.«;portation  of 
ftrst-cla<^s  mail  on  P2  additional  seg- 
ments on  a  space-available  basis  at  50 
p>ercent  of  the  regular  cost  for  trans- 
porting regular  airmail. 

Representatives  of  the  Po.st  Office  De- 
partment testified  that  the  continuation 
of  airlift  mail  would  not  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  revenue  for  railroads.  As  a 
matter  of  information,  the  budget  sub- 
missierh  provides  for  $344  2  million  In 
19fl0  for  the  railroads,  and  $348  7  mil- 
ifon  for  pa>Tnent  to  the  railroads  in  1961. 
If  the  rates  for  transporting  airlift 
mail  are  compared  directly  ^^ith  the  rates 
for  transporting  the  .same  volume  of  mail 
by  railroads,  the  rate  charged  by  the 
railroads  is  less  However,  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  consider  all  aspects 
and  elements  of  costs  With  the  ad- 
justments of  all  co.sts  affecting  both  rail 
transportation  and  airlift  mail,  the  De- 
partment claims  that  overall  cost  for 
transporting  the  preferential  mail  by 
air  is  no  greater  than  that  by  railroad 
for  the  same  volume  of  mail.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  is  a  legislative  mat- 
U>r  and  not  one  for  determination  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  the  appropriation  structure  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  there  are  two 
principal  appropriations  that  include 
capital  expenditure  Items  Under  the 
facilities  appropriation  an  estimate  of 
$68,250,000  was  included  for  the  "regu- 
lar capital  program."  In  the  postal 
modernization  appropriation  the  De- 
partment Included  $80  million  for  cap- 
ital items  used  exclusively  for  modern- 
l7Ation  and  for  accelerated  research 
work 

The  House,  in  an  effort  to  put  similar 
capiUl  items  in  one  appropriation, 
transferred  $38.8  million  from  the  reg- 
ular capital  program  of  the  facilities 
appropnauon  for  building  and  equip- 
ment improvement  to  the  appropriation 
for  modernization  This  reduced  the 
Department's  estimate  for  all  of  facil- 
ities in  the  amount  of  $213  6  million  to 
$174  8  mUllon.  At  the  same  time  this 
trailer  increased  the  provision  for 
moderniaation  from  $80  million  to  $118.8 
million  The  transfer  of  the  $38.8  mil- 
lion for  building  and  equipment  Im- 
provement from  facilities  to  modernlza- 
Uon  changed  the  context  of  the  postal 
modernization  appropriation  and  the 
House  properly  changed  the  title  to  the 
more  fitting  one  of  "modernization  and 
improvement  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment"; the  title  of  "postal  moderniza- 
tion"   was   then   dropped-    The   House 


then  recommended  $161.2  million  for  fa- 
cilities, a  reduction  of  $13.6  million  from 
the  estimate. 

This  conunittee  reconunends  the  res- 
toration of  the  entire  $13.6  million  and 
the  allowance  of  the  full  request  of 
$174.8  million.  It  is  from  this  appropri- 
ation that  the  cost  of  space  for  which 
commitment  is  generally  made  more 
than  a  year  in  advance,  and  supplies 
and  all  regular  equipment  for  the  entire 
postal  service  mu.<^t  be  paid.  These  are 
fimdamental  elements  of  cost  for  which 
we  feel  there  should  be  no  reduction  in 
funds. 

The  Departments  1961  request  for 
this  program,  which  is  based  on  the 
modernization  procram  authorized  by 
Public  Law  85-426,  was  for  $80  million. 
As  explamed  under  the  facilities  appro- 
priation the  Hou.5e  transferred  $38.8 
million  in  capital  funds  to  this  appro- 
priation from  facilities.  This  increased 
the  estimate  under  this  head  to  S 11 8.8 
million.  The  House  allowed  $88.8  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $30  million  in  this 
vital  program.  This  committee  recom- 
mends that  $26  million  of  this  reduction 
be  restored,  giving  the  Department  $114  8 
million  which  is  $4  million  less  than 
their  estimate.  This  vital  program  for 
modernizing  postal  plant  must  go  for- 
ward. 

The  amount  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  heading  will  be  paid  into  the  postal 
fund  as  revenue  t»ut  it  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  additional  obligational  or 
expenditure  authority  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  This  appropriation  is 
simply  the  means  by  which  the  Congress 
determines  the  portion  of  the  Depart- 
ment's cost  which  should  be  borne  by 
the  general  taxpayer  and  which  is  there- 
fore to  he  excluded  from  consideration 
in  fixing  postal  rE.tes.  This  procedure 
was  established  by  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  1958— Public  Law  85-426.  UUe  I. 

Last  year  was  the  first  year  an  appro- 
priation was  made  under  this  provision 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject.  All  interested  parties  were 
given  full  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  After  full  consideration  of  all 
the  testimony,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $37,400,000 
and  set  forth  its  views  in  its  report  as  to 
why  the  appropriation  should  be  limited 
to  that  amount.  This  action  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  subsequently 
by  the  House  in  the  enactment  of  the 

1960  appropriation  act. 

In  submitting  its  estimates  this  year. 
the  Pivst  Office  IVpartment  conformed 
exactly  with  the  procedures  adopted  by 
the  Congress  last  year  in  determining 
the  amount  of  payment  for  public  serv- 
ices.   On  this  basis,  the  estimates  for 

1961  come  to  $49  million.  The  increase 
is  attributable  to  some  increase  in  mail 
volume  and  to  increases  In  basic  post- 
age rates  whicli  serve  to  increase  the 
rate  concessions  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  reimbursed.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  tlie  $4* 
million  as  determined  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  mterest 
that  was  manifested  last  year  in  the  item 
for  payment  for  public  services,  which 
reduces  the  total  of  the  so-called  debt  or 
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deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  I 
have  an  explanation  of  some  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  questioning  the 
method  of  computing  the  allowance  for 
public  services.  I  ask  unanlmo"^  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  of  the  testimony 
before  our  committee,  and  the  answers 
given  by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
explanation  of  how  the  allowance  for 
public  services  was  computed,  may  be 
mserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An.\lysis  of  Testimony  on  Payment  for 
Public  Servicis — H  R.  10569,  Page  10, 
Lines  8-14 

technical  summary 

1.  During  the  hearings  on  the  1961  appro- 
priations before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  certain  statements  or  allega- 
tions concerning  the  Def>artment's  estimates 
for  public  services  were  Introduced  Into  the 
record  which  challenged  the  validity  of  the 
estimates.  The  more  important  of  these 
appear  on  the  attached  sheets,  together  with 
the  Post  Office  Department's  reply  to  each. 

2.  Further  Information  concerning  the 
pasrment  for  public  services  introduced  Into 
the  record  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
appears  as  follows: 

(a  I  Summary  statement  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General,   pages  385-386 

(b)  Justlflcation,  pages  318-319 

(c)  Historical  backgnjund  statement, 
pages  319-322. 

3.  The  new  language  appearing  this  year 
in  the  appropriation  for  public  services  does 
not  represent  substantive  legislation.  It  was 
added  by  the  House  at  the  request  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  order  to  eliminate 
all  uncertainty  as  to  the  specific  items  of 
public  service  which  the  appropriation  is 
Intended  to  cover  Last  year  the  items  cov- 
ered by  the  appropriation  were  enumerated 
In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Appropriatioiis 
Committee.  The  new  language  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  rely  on  legislative  history  for 
Interpreting  the  purpose  of  the  appropria- 
tion. The  language  added  is  as  follows:  "for 
the  loss  resulting  from  the  transmission  of 
matter  in  the  malls  free  of  postage  or  at 
reduced  rates,  and  for  the  additional  cost 
of  transporting  mall  by  foreign  air  carriers." 

4.  Last  year  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  matter  of  payment  for  public  services 
at  which  all  witnesses,  public  and  private, 
desiring  to  be  heard  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  (see  last  year's  hearings  on 
H.R.  5805.  pp  151  through  235  i .  After  con- 
sidering this  testimony,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  May  21.  1959  (  Rept. 
No  305)  reported  out  HR  5805  with  an 
appropriation  of  $37,400,000  for  public  serv- 
ices. In  this  report  i  pp  9-11 1,  the  commit- 
tee outlined  In  full  its  rea^sons  for  arriving  at 
this  amount.  The  amount  recommended 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  was  appropriated  In  Public  Law  86-39. 

ALLEGATION 

By  using  the  "loss  from  revenue  foregone" 
rather  than  "tot-al  loss"  on  maU  transmuted 
free  of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  in  com- 
puting payment  for  public  services  for  this 
category  of  mall,  business  users  will  be  re- 
quired to  pick  up  the  loss  on  the  mall  of 
many  of  their  nonprofit  competitors  In  vi- 
olation of  the  Postal  Policy  Act. 

POST   OFFICE   DEPARTMENT  REPLY 

Reduced-rate  and  free  mailings  occur  In 
the  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-classes  of 
mall  None  of  the  rates  proposed  for  these 
classes  of  mail  are  above  cost  and  In  the 
case  of  second-class  mall,  the  proposed  rates 
will  still  remain  well  below  cost  Therefore. 
regardless  of  what  method  is  used  in  com- 
puting the  public  services  reimbursement  for 


reduced-rate  mailings,  it  will  not  affect  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  regular  users  of  these 
mails  and  they  wlU  not  be  paying  for  any 
portion  of  the  loss  from  reduced-rat«  meUl- 
ings.  Any  concession  between  regular  and 
reduced  rates  Ls  fully  reimbursed  by  the 
Treasury. 

If,  for  example,  third-class  rates  were  to 
be  set  in  a  manner  to  achieve  full  cost  cov- 
erage, business  users  would  be  paying  only 
for  the  service  which  they  receive.  Pull 
cost  coverage  on  nonprofit  mailings  would  be 
achieved  by  having  the  Treasury  pay  for  any 
revenue  concessions,  rather  than  through 
charging  the  above  cost  postage  on  regular 
mailings. 

ALLEGATION 

In  submitting  its  1961  budget  estimate,  the 
Poss  Office  Department  has  violated  the  law 
by  omitting  estimates  for  three  items  Iden- 
tified as  public  services  in  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  Df  1958. 

j    POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  REPLY 

Following  the  approval  of  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  May  27,  1958.  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment promptly  submitted  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  estimates  of  public 
serslce  losses  for  1959  aggregating  1171.259.- 
00<5  Thef^e  covered  all  of  the  items  enumer- 
AtciX  in  the  act  except  "loss"  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  star  route  system  tind 
third-  and  fourth-class  p)ost  offices.  This  was 
omitted  because  the  Department  knew  of  no 
way  and  still  knows  of  no  way  by  which 
suca  "loss"  if  any.  can  be  determined.  It 
has  been  supported  in  this  conclusion  by 
the  findings  of  the  General  Accounting 
Offloe 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commltte*  on 
August  13.  1959.  recommended  that  action 
on  the  proposed  appropriation  be  deferred 
and  that  the  item  be  resubmitted  In  the 
next  Congress.  The  same  estimates  were 
acc!>rdin:;!y  resubmitted  early  In  1959  to  the 
Hoiiee  for  Inclusion  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  but  were  again  re- 
jected, this  time  by  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  the  grounds  that  there 
was  no  urgency  requiring  such  an  appropri- 
ation In  a  supplemental  bill. 

For  fiscal  1960.  the  Post  Office  Department 
submitted  estimates  for  public  service  losses 
aggregating  $172  million  computed  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  1959.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  initially  rejected  the 
estimates  in  their  entirety.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  however,  after 
hearing  all  Interested  parties  desiring  to  be 
heard  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$37,400,000  The  committee  outlined  In  de- 
tail its  reasons  for  reducing  the  amounts 
estimated  by  the  Department,  item  by  Item 
in  its  report  of  May  21,  1959  (S.  Rept.  No. 
305 )  which  Included  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
question  of  a  proper  charge  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  for  what  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  defines  as  'public  services'  ren- 
dered by  the  Department.  This  Is  especially 
significant  because  the  act  (sec.  104(b)) 
places  upon  the  Congress  the  responsibility 
for  tletermlnlng  the  measure  of  these  serv- 
ices in  the  appropriation  act.  and  then  pro- 
vides that  postal  rates  and  charges  are  to 
be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  so  that  postal 
revenues,  including  payment  for  these  pub- 
lic services,  will  cover  all  postal  expenditures. 

"The  estimate  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment, it  was  developed,  represented  one 
pK3f.slble  method  of  computation  of  reim- 
bursable public  services.  Evidence  from  the 
Department  and  other  sources  clearly  Indl- 
cate<l  that  lesser  amounts  were  Intended  also 
to  be  considered  and  were  in  fact  more 
appropriate." 

The  committee's  comments  on  the  three 
specific  items  for  which  no  appropriation  was 
made  were  as  follows : 

"Loss  on  star  routes  and  small  post  offices: 
The    Department    has    stated    that    no    loss 


could  be  computed  for  these  Items.  The 
committee  goes  further  and  believes  that 
losses  cannot  be  attributed  to  these  Integral 
parts  of  the  postal  system  and  designated 
as  public  services  any  more  than  losses  can 
be  attributed  to  truck  transportation  or  the 
accounting  and  other  staff  services  which 
are  essential  to  successful  operation  of  the 
whole  postal  system.  Therefore  the  com- 
mittee recommends  this  item  be  disallowed. 

"Loss  on  nonpostal  services  for  other 
agencies:  While  the  Department  estimates 
It  supplies  $16,500,000  worth  of  services  to 
other  agencies  (mostly  free  rental  in  post 
office  bvilldlngs).  It  acknowledges  that  It  re- 
ceives In  return  some  $40  million  of  free 
services  from  other  Government  agencies. 

"The  committee  concludes  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  recognize  only  one  side  of  the 
transactions  and  recommends  no  net  amount 
be   allowed    for    this    purpose. 

"Loss  on  special  services:  This  represents 
the  net  difference  between  fees  and  expenses 
for  special  services  such  as  collect-on- 
dellvery.  Insured  mall,  special  delivery,  and 
money  orders.  These  special  services  should 
be  self-supporting  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  the  committee  expects  the  Postmaster 
General  to  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  fees 
and  expenses  Into  reasonable  balance  When 
this  Is  done  there  will  be  no  residual  loss 
to  be  supported  by  the  general  taxpayer  as 
a  public  service.  The  committee,  therefore. 
recommends  the  Item  be  disallowed" 

In  conference  the  Senate  action  on  the  ap- 
propriation was  accepted  and  the  amount 
of  $37,400,000  was  Incorporated  in  the  De- 
partment's appropriation  for  fiscal    1960 

In  the  Postal  Policy  Act.  the  Congress  Is 
clearly  charged  with  the  responsibility  lor 
determining  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for 
public  services  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
congressional  actions,  the  Department  con- 
sidered that  the  Congress  had  established 
the  pattern  under  which  appropriations  for 
public  services  were  to  be  made  It  tliere- 
fore  made  Its  estimates  for  fiscal  1961  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  concepts  and 
procedures  followed  by  the  Congress  in  mak- 
ing the  determination  for  fiscal  1960  To 
have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  to  ex- 
ceed the  Department's  responsibility  In  this 
matter. 

The  House  passed  the  1961  approprtatloa 
bin  on  this  basis. 

ALLEGATION 

In  1957.  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  total  cost  for  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Poet  Office  Department 
amounted  to  approximately  $400  million. 

POST     OmCE     DKPARTMENT     REPLY 

Under  the  authority  of  Senate  Resolution 
33.  84th  Congress,  a  Citizens'  Advisory 
Council  was  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  examine  postal  operations.  Includ- 
ing rates,  and  make  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  In  Its  report  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1957.  the  council  enumerated  a  list 
of  so-called  public  welfare  Items  totaling 
$392  4  million  which  exceeded  the  total 
postal  deficit  for  fiscal  1955  of  $362  7  nUlllon. 
This  list  Included  two  Items  that  had  never 
even  been  considered  by  Congress  as  public 
welfare  Items.  One  was  a  hypothetical  loss 
on  parcel  post  business  diverted  from  the 
postal  service  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
size  and  weight  of  parcels  moving  between 
first-class  post  offices.  The  other  was  the 
loss  on  postal  cards.  These  two  Items 
amounted  to  more  than  $100  million. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  in  a  detailed 
Item-by-ltem  reply  to  the  council's  report 
submitted  to  the  Senate  committee,  esti- 
mated the  public  service  element  of  the  re- 
maining Items  at  $29.2  million  at  that  time. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment, which  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, disagreed  strongly  with  the  report  of 
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the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  and  appro- 
priately pointed  out  that,  "the  composition 
of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council,  with  four 
of  its  seven  members  affiliated  with  the  pub- 
lishing Industry,  makes  its  conclusions  qties- 
tlonable  " 

ALLEGATION 

In  1954  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co  reported 
to  the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  that  the  cost  of  public  services 
amounted  to  approximately  $300  million. 

POST     omCE     DEPARTMENT    B«PLT 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Co  were  retained  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  make  certain  studies  In  connec- 
tion with  Senate  Resolution  49.  83d  Con- 
gress. Ist  session.  Item  2  of  this  resolution 
directed  the  committee  to  consider  the  costs 
of  services  performed  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  other  Government  departments 
and  of  expenditures  which  can  be  Justified 
only  on  a  national  welfare  basis.  Price 
Waterhouse  A  Co  in  Its  report  of  November 
18,  1953  estlmat*^  these  oisU  at  $274  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1952.  but  pointed  out  that 
$107  million  of  this  amount  had  since  been 
eliminated  from  the  p^»tal  deficit  by  legis- 
lative action. 

In  reporting  on  this  finding  by  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co  .  the  Advisory  Council  ap- 
pointed under  Senate  Resolution  49.  made 
the  following  statement  (p.  18.  S  Rept.  No. 
1086.  83d  Cong  .  2d  sess  ) 

"Section  2  of  Senate  Resolution  49  di- 
rected the  committee  to  consider  the  costs  of 
services  performed  by  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment for  other  Government  departments. 
and  of  expenditures  which  can  be  Justified 
only  on  a  national  welfare  basis.  Price 
Waterhouse  estimates  that  these  costs,  all  of 
them  now  charged  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, amounted  to  $274  million  in  fiscal 
year  1952.  Of  this  amount  $107  million, 
representing  the  cost  of  penalty  and  franked 
mall  and  the  cost  of  the  airline  subsidy.  Is 
no  longer  chartreable  Ut  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment because  of  legislation  adopted  in 
the  Ist  session  of  the  83d  Congress  Of  the 
remaining  $167  million,  $101  million  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  services  which  are  Justi- 
fied only  on  a  national  welfare  basis.  (See 
pt.  II-A  for  details  concerning  the  remain- 
ing Items  ) " 

The  Price  Waterhotise  &  Co  study  found 
that  in  1952  the  loss  of  revenues  because  of 
reduced  rates  to  nonprofit  and  other  or- 
ganizations amounted  to  $13  7  million.  This 
amount  was  included  In  the  $274  million  for 
public  services  developed  by  Price  Water- 
house  &  Co  but  Is  not  included  In  the  $101 
minion  of  national  welfare  Items  referred  to 
by  the  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  ROBEIRTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1 . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  distingiaished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  re- 
port on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  ap- 
propriation bill  which  he  has  brought 
before  the  Senate. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  long  been  particularly  intere.sted  in 
that  part  of  this  appropriation  which 
deals  with  increased  personnel  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Last  May, 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  the 
1960  appropriation  bill.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  were  3.076,  or 
13  percent,  fewer  enforcement  personnel 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  tlie 
end  of  fiscal  1958  than  there  were  at  the 
end  of  the  Truman  administration,  al- 
though the  workload  of  the  service  had 
increased  by  more  than  15  percent. 

I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  permit 


the  hiring  of  2.350  new  revenue  enforce- 
ment personnel  m  addition  to  the  726  for 
whom  funds  were  provided  in  the 
budget.    Adoption    of    the    amendment 

would  have  brought  the  IRS  enforce- 
ment employees  up  to  the  1952  level 
agam. 

The  aniendment  was  defeated  last  year 
by  a  six-vote  margin,  after  it  was  an- 
nounced durmg  the  floor  debate  that 
high  administration  officials  had  stated 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  could 
not  possibly  absorb  3,000  additional  en- 
forcement employees.  The  distinguished 
mmority  leader  added  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  recruit  that  many  new  per- 
sons, and  that  all  we  needed  to  do  was 
to  provide  a  pay  mcrease  to  get  better 
enforcement  result^. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  this  year  the 
administration  had  made  a  complete 
about  face. 

The  Treasury  Depaitment  this  year 
asked  for  practically  the  same  number  of 
employees  which  I  urged  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  last  year,  and  at  the  hear- 
ings on  this  year  s  appropriation  bill  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr  Robertson),  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  asked  Commis.'^ioner  Latham 
the  following  question.  I  read  now 
from  page  29  of  the  hearings: 

I  understand  you  feel  that  you  can  recruit, 
hire,  and  train  the  additional  employees  that 
you  are  asking  under  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Latham.  We  do. 

The  entire  amount  requested  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  was  approved 
by  the  committee,  thus  restoring  the 
$15  million  cut  made  by  the  House.  For 
Uiis  I  desire  again  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the 
$15  million  will  be  that  3.000  new  IRS 
employees  will  be  obtained,  almost  re- 
storing the  staff  to  approximately  the 
level  it  had  at  the  time  when  the  Tru- 
man administration  left  office. 

The  need  for  additional  personnel  has 
been  veiT  clearly  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner, who  testified,  as  shown  on 
pages  27  and  28  of  the  record,  that  be- 
tween $25  billion  and  $26  billion  of  other- 
wise taxable  income  is  not  reported  each 
year  for  tax  purposes,  with  a  resulting 
tax  loss  of  several  billion  dollars.  The 
dividend  gap  alone  is  over  $1  billion. 
The  interest  gap  is  over  $4  billion. 

By  reason  of  inadequate  auditing 
facilities  and  personnel,  only  3  percent 
of  the  93 '2  million  tax  returns  filed  an- 
nually are  being  audited;  only  1.7  per- 
cent of  returns  showing  $5,000  mcome  or 
less,  only  53  percent  of  those  returns 
showing  $50,000  income  or  more,  and 
only  86  percent  of  the  corporate  returns 
for  corporations  in  the  $50  million  to 
$100  million  asset  bracket.  The  em- 
ployment of  these  3.000  persons  will  per- 
mit the  number  of  returns  audited  to  go 
up  .'substantially. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  confident  the 
end  result  will  be  substantially  increased 
revenues  needed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
programs  appropriated  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I -think  as  a  result  of  the  much  to  be 
commended  right-about-face  of  the  ad- 


ministration, with  its  present  desire  to  do 
what  last  year  it  said  it  could  not  do,  we 
will  find  the  tax  income  for  fiscal  1961 
will  swell  substantially  above  the  budget 
estimates.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
budget  estimates  do  not  include  any  sum 
whatever  as  the  result  of  the  taking  on 
of  the  additional  personnel  for  which 
funds  were  requested.  I  think  the  facts 
are  clear,  and  I  believe  we  will  get  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  as  a  result  of  this 
wise  change  of  position  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  strong  support  given 
the  administration  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  and  his  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  restoration 
will  be  unanimously  appixived  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  confident  the  conferees 
will  stick  to  the  Senate  figure,  in  order 
to  see  to  it  that  we  come  closer  to  paying 
for  needed  public  services,  to  balancing 
the  budget  and  to  making  a  payment  on 
the  national  debt  than  we  could  other- 
wise do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  highly  com- 
mendatorj-  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  other  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  I  will  say  that  our  subcom- 
mittee was  unanimous  on  the  restoration 
of  the  $15  million  item  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  full  committee 
was  also  unanimous.  According  to  the 
testimony,  we  have  been  losing  millions 
of  dollars  of  revenue  as  a  result  of  having 
insufficient  personnel  and  equipment  to 
collect  money  from  those  millions  of  per- 
sons who  file  tax  returns  which  have  to 
be  processed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
pointed  out,  the  minimum  additional  tax 
revenue  which   is  anticipate   to   result 
from  the  employment  of  these  additional 
tax  collectors  is  $7  for  every  $1  expended. 
As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says, 
we  hope  the  Senate  will  fully  agree  with 
our  ix)sition.     The  amendment  techni- 
cally has  been  adopted,  subject  to  fur- 
ther  change.     We  hope  also  that  the 
conferees  will  consider  this  is  an  invest- 
ment in  collecting  more  tax  revenues. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  GORK 
«>inthechairK     The  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
line  19,  after  the  "000,".  change  the  ',"  to 
";"  and  strike  out  all  remaining  lan- 
guage down  to  and  including  line  20. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  would  repeal 
that  language  in  the  bill  which  proposed 
to  extend  the  Members  of  Congress 
franking  privileges  for  bulk  mail,  or  what 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  junk  maiL 
Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
mean  that  Members  of  Congress  can 
flood  their  States  with  poUtical  propa- 
ganda at  the  taxpayers'  expense  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  making  speeches  in 
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the  Congressional  Record  and  then  re- 
printing and  distributing  them  to  every- 
body in  the  State, 

The  committee  states  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  changing  the  existing  law  as  it 
relates  to  the  franking  privilege  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress:  therefore  this  amend- 
ment !s  in  order. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  the  ex- 
isting law  will  be  left  the  same  as  it  is 
now.  At  the  time  the  language  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
it  had  been  offered  and  supported  by  the 
sponsors  for  a  specific  purpose;  namely, 
to  provide  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
franking  privilege  on  bulk  mail,  or  the 
so-called  junk  mail. 

When  we  raised  the  postage  rate  a  few 
years  ago,  we  changed  the  provision  as 
it  relates  to  private  industry,  and  we  pro- 
vided that  such  mail  may  be  sent  only 
to  specific  addressees  and  not  just  tied 
together  in  a  bulk  package  and  sent  to 
city  post  offices  for  distribution  to  each 
boxholder.  We  changed  that  language 
so  far  as  private  industry  is  concerned. 
We  in  Congress  should  now  live  by  the 
same  rules  that  we  have  laid  down  for 
private  industry.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  it  will  be  possible  to  send  out 
over  our  franks  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  political  propa- 
ganda at  taxpayers'  expense. 

We  need  the  franking  privilege  for 
Members  of  Congress  in  re.spect  to  an- 
swering their  correspondence.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  have  that  privilege  for 
that  purpose.  However,  we  should  not 
rush  in  promiscuously  and  start  circu- 
lating all  the  people  in  our  individual 
States  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  plainly  stated  in  its 
report  that  it  does  not  intend  to  change 
existing  law  and  that  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  merely  a  repetition  of  existing 
law.  If  that  be  true,  then  we  should 
strike  out  the  language  as  unnecessary. 
It  is  not  the  customary  practice  for  the 
Senate  to  restate  existing  law  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  danger  that  I  fear 
if  we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment,  is 
that  with  this  language  in  the  bill,  there 
will  be  nothing  in  conference.  We  will 
have  the  situation  wherein  this  language 
will  have  one  interpretation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate  will  have  another  interpretation. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  Postmaster  General 
or  Solicitor  to  know  what  Congress 
actually  meant. 

I  have  been  advised  that  even  if  we 
leave  this  language  in  the  bill,  the  present 
Postmaster  General  and  his  Solicitor  in- 
tend to  interpret  the  language  as  pro- 
viding no  change  in  the  frankmg  privi- 
lege; however,  their  successors  may 
make  different  interpretations.  This 
would  be  possible  because  the  House  in 
approving  the  language  did  give  it  an 
entirely  different  interpretation  than  did 
the  Senate  committee. 

The  easiest  way  to  clear  up  that  situa- 
tion is  to  strike  the  language  from  the 
bill.  As  everybody  recognizes,  by  doing 
that  we  would  leave  in  existence  the 
present  law.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  strike  out  the  language  by  ap- 
proving this  amendment.    Let  us  make 


it  clear  that  we  are  leaving  the  law  as 
it  was.  Let  us  make  it  clear  that  the 
Senete  does  not  intend  that  the  franking 
privilege  of  Members  of  Congress  be 
used  on  bulk  mail. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  thoughts 
and  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  WiLLL-Mifsl  in  connection  with 
the  merits  of  refraining  from  extending 
the  franked  mail  privileges  to  areas 
wh^e  there  is  house-to-house  deliverv*. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
while  an  amendment  to  the  existing  stat- 
ute was  adopted  in  the  other  body,  no 
proTision  was  made  for  any  additional 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
additional  franked  mail  that  would  go  to 
houKe-to-hou.se  delivery. 

Would  not  that  constitute  another 
good  and  valid  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
achieve  that  type  of  delivery'' 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  my 
opinion,  our  frank  should  not  be  used  to 
send  out  that  type  of  mail.  It  is  correct 
that  no  additional  funds  were  allowed  in 
the  bill  to  take  care  of  the  extended 
franking  privilege.  We  mu.st  recognize, 
however,  that  the  funds  cannot  neces- 
sarily be  separated  once  the  Department 
get.i  them  The  Department  would  have, 
under  the  House  bill.  $3,100  million  with 
which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  including  the  cost  of 
the  mail-franking  privilege. 

I(  this  language  is  stricken,  there  can 
be  no  possible  misunderstanding  but  that 
It  1$  the  clear  intention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  existing  law  will  not  be  changed 
in  any  way. 

We  are  not  changing  the  present 
franking  privilege  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  use  in  answering  our  official 
maC.  but  we  are  not  expanding  it  to  the 
point  where  it  can  be  used  for  the  send- 
ing of  political  propaganda  to  every  box- 
holder  in  the  State. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  agree  with  that  con- 
clu.saon  I  think  the  proposal  is  some- 
thing desirable.  The  question  is  how 
to  achieve  the  objective  most  desirably. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield .' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  the  House,  in  amend- 
ine;  the  language  of  the  bill  by  inserting 
the  words  "including  expenses  of  deliv- 
er.- of  to  postal  patrons  of  mail  matter 
under  congressional  frank  as  now  au- 
thorized by  law"  definitely  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  the  language  was  to  give 
the  Members  of  Coneress  the  right  to 
send,  under  the  franking  privilege,  mail 
witHout  addressing  it.  but  merely  to 
dump  it  into  the  postal  service  in  batches, 
to  r>e  delivered  unaddressed  to  mailees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  very  clear  intention  of  the  language 
as  approved  by  the  House.  It  was  so 
stated  at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
offered 

The  House  adopted  the  amendment 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  that 
interpretation  would  apply.  My  feeling 
is  that  the  Senate  cannot  afford  to  accept 
the  language  exactly  as  the  House  passed 
it   and  salve  our  conscience  by  saying 


that  we  are  putting  a  different  interpre- 
tation on  it. 

If  the  question  were  ever  raised  in 
court  how  could  it  possibly  interpret  the 
intent  of  Congress,  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  placing  one  interpreta- 
tion on  the  language,  and  the  Senate 
placing  another  interpretation  on  it?  If 
we  wish  to  keep  the  existing  law.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  no  alternative  except  to 
strike  the  language  inserted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der the  interpretation  of  this  language 
as  given  by  the  House  committee,  every 
Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate 
would  be  able  to  dump  into  the  postal 
service  an  unlimited  batch  of  mail  with- 
out its  being  addressed;  and  that  when 
that  was  done  the  mail  service  in  Cleve- 
land, let  us  say,  would  have  to  deliver 
that  mail  from  house  to  house? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  means,  does  it 
not,  that  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  if  I 
so  determined,  would  be  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  of  receiving  mail  matter  from 
me  in  the  same  form  as  they  are  now 
receiving  untold  quantities  of  junk  malP 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  please  restate  his  question? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land would  be  subjected  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  receiving  unaddre.ssed  mail  from 
me.  as  a  Senator,  or  from  some  other 
Member  of  Congress,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  are  now  receiving  huge  quan- 
tities of  junk  mail? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct;  and  that  certainly  never  was 
intended  by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, nor  do  I  think  it  is  intended  by 
the  Senate  The  franking  privilege  was 
granted  Members  of  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  bona  fide  mail.  It 
is  very  important  to  have  the  franking 
privilege  for  that  puipose.  and  I  will 
defend  it,  but  we  should  not  extend  the 
franking  privilege  to  unnecessary  mall. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  we  are  being  urged  to 
accept  language  under  a  declaration 
made  by  the  postal  authorities  at  present 
in  office  that  they  will  interpret  the  lan- 
guage differently  than  has  been  declared 
to  be  its  meaning  by  the  other  House? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
present  official  statement  that  the  De- 
partment will  interpret  the  language 
differently  from  the  House  interpreta- 
tion, the  Senate  is  asked  to  find  solace 
and  comfort  and  to  adopt  the  amend-r 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
exactly.  The  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  language  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee says  is  superfluous  and  therefore 
harmless.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that 
reasoning.  There  may  be  a  different 
Postmaster  General  and  a  different  So- 
licitor who  will  interpret  the  language  as 
it  was  interpreted  by  the  House.  There 
would  be  nothing  we  could  do  about  it 
then.  The  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  definitely  settle  the  issue.  You 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  language 
was  designed  to  be  included  in  the  bill 


with  the  definite  intention  of  making  it 
possible  to  provide  door-to-door  delivery 
of  unaddressed  franked  mail. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  raising  this  Issue. 
I  myself  do  not  subscribe  to  his  views 
that,  over  all.  the  sending  of  franked 
mail  serves  a  great  purpose.  I  under- 
stand the  benefits  which  result  from 
communication:  but  altogether  too  fre- 
quently the  franking  privilege  is  used, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  informing  and 
edifying  the  minds  of  the  citizenry,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  edifying  ourselves  on 
the  political  level. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  even  as 
the  law  now  stands.  I  do  not  condone 
that  abuse,  however,  the  least  we  can 
do  at  this  time  is  to  refuse  to  expand  the 
chance  for  abuse. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  that 
purpose. 

ORDER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT   TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
provided  action  on  the  pendhig  bill  is 
completed,  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOl^JCEMENT  OF  MEETING  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
announce  that  it  is  hoped  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee on  We<lnesday  morning,  and  that 
at  that  time  it  will  be  possible  to  clear 
the  mutual  s<'curity  bill  for  considera- 
tion by  the  S-mate.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  bring  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  sometime  the  latter  part  of 
this  week. 


TREASURY    AND   POST   OFFICE   DE- 
PARTMENTS       APPROPRIATIONS, 

1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10569"  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  C-O,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Del-iware  for  what  he  has  said. 
I  do  not  belifve  there  is  any  member  of 
the  committee  who  is  not  wholeheart- 
edly against  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  which  was  made  by  the  House. 
I  joined  witli  the  Senator  in  his  views 
earlier,  and  I  Join  with  him  now.    I  am 


opposed  to  what  the  Senator  believes 
this  language  might  be  interpreted  to 
accomplish. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  would  the  adoption  of  hla 
amendment  remove  any  of  the  present 
existing  franking  privileges? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  leave 
the  existing  law  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  simply  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  that  is  the  clear  in- 
tention. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  clear  intention.  Certainly  there 
cannot  be  any  other  interpretation,  be- 
cause if  this  amendment  is  adopted  all 
reference  to  any  change  in  the  law  will 
have  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  I  simply 
desire  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi'esident,  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. If  so.  I  have  no  desire  to  continue 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Senator  from  'Virginia  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment,  but  on  a  different  theory 
from  that  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Senate.  This  is  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  House  report : 

The  committee  has  inserted  language  In 
the  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  le  to  make 
clear,  on  Its  face,  that  funds  In  the  blU  are 
available  as  now  authorized  by  the  postal 
laws,  for  expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  pa- 
trons of  mail  sent  under  the  frank. 

That  is  the  present  law.  under  which 
we  frank  our  official  mail.  That  was  all 
the  language  did. 

The  Department  .says  that  that  does 
not  put  any  compulsion  on  them  to  de- 
liver franked  mail  to  unaddressed  box 
holders  m  cities  that  have  postal  car- 
riers. The  Department  did  not  request 
any  change  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 
and  in  the  committee  s  opinion  no  change 
in  the  bill  was  necessary,  because  all  that 
the  House  report  did  was  to  express  the 
pious  hope  that  the  Department  would 
voluntarily  change  the  rule.  The  change 
had  been  attempted  when  General  Far- 
ley was  Postmaster  General,  but  he  gave 
it  up.  The  change  was  tried  later,  but 
was  again  given  up.  The  Department 
was  very  much  opposed  to  doing  some- 
thing that  would  result  in  great  addi- 
tional expense,  without  bringing  in  addi- 
tional revenue,  and  also  would  provide 
special  privileges  which  no  one  else  en- 
joys. But  as  I  have  stated,  did  not  re- 
quest deletion  of  the  language. 

So  the  Senate  committee  included  the 
following  language  in  its  report: 

with  reference  to  new  language  Included 
In  the  bill  by  the  House  relating  to  poetal 
F^atrons  of  mail  matter  under  congressional 
frank,  the  committee  does  not  consider  that 
the  language  Is  any  extension  of  the  franking 
privilege  currently  being  administered  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

But  in  view  of  the  insistence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  will- 
ing— because  he  agrees  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  do  any  more  than  the 
coDomittee  repwrt  does — to   accept  this 


amendment;  but  that  will  put  this  meas- 
ure into  conference,  whereas  it  would  not 
otheru'ise  have  to  go. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  But  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia did  not  read  all  of  the  House  report. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  what  the  House  in- 
tended, I  read  from  page  17  of  the  House 
committee  report,  the  sentence  which 
immediately  follows  that  part  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia : 

It  anticipates  return  to  a  method  of  ad- 
dressing city  delivery  franked  maU  followed 
on  previous  occasions,  as  hae  long  been  the 
case  with  rural  and  star  route  mall. 

The  House  statement  in  full  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  committee  has  Inserted  language  In 
the  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  make 
clear,  on  Its  face,  that  funds  in  the  bill  are 
available,  as  now  authorized  by  the  poetal 
laws,  for  expenses  of  deUvery  to  poetal 
patrons  of  mall  sent  under  the  franlc.  It 
anticipates  return  to  a  method  of  address- 
ing clty-dellvery  franked  mall  followed  on 
previous  occAslons,  as  has  long  been  the 
case  with  rural  and  star-route  mall  TTils 
would  facilitate  communication  with  con- 
stituencies In  consonance  with  concepts  In- 
herent In  the  granting  of  the  frank. 

Such  a  procedure  would  ensure  complete 
service  being  available  to  every  Member  to 
reach  every  person  and  every  family  in  his 
district  in  the  distribution  of  Government 
publications  and  information  on  the  ques- 
tions and  issues  jjendlng  before  the  Congress. 
No  patron  would  be  denied  the  information 
which  it  was  intended  he  should  receive  un- 
der the  frank.  Presently,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible, even  after  substantial  efTort  and 
expense,  to  adequately  cover  the  district 

And.  it  also  antlclaptes  economy  of  opera- 
tion, for  the  testimony  of  postal  officials  Is 
conclusive  that  it  costs  the  Treasury  less 
when  city-delivery  mall  is  addressed  in  man- 
ner similar  to  that  now  obtaining  for  rural 
and  star-route  service. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  clear,  both  from 
the  House  committee  report  and  from 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  House  passed 
the  bill  the  House  clearly  intended  that 
this  language  should  be  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  extend  the  frank-mail- 
ing privileges  to  cover  bulk  mail 

If  we  adopt  my  amendment  and  strike 
out  the  language  on  which  the  House 
would  hang  its  interpretation,  there 
could  be  no  such  interpretation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gk>RE 
in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  correct  that  the 
language  now  included  means  nothing, 
and  that  the  law  will  remain  exactly  as 
it  now  stands,  even  with  the  added 
language,  why  did  the  House  include  the 
language  in  its  version  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  very 
clear  why  the  House  included  the  lan- 
guage. Their  report  clearly  states  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  expand  the 
franking  privilege.  

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
the  amendme-nc  be  read,  and  that  it  may 
be  considered  at  this  time,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisL.MrvK  Clerk.  On  page  14. 
following  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

There  m.^.y  be  enclosed  with,  attached  to. 
or  endorsed'  upon  third-  and  rourth-cla-ss 
mAii.  01  piTcels  contAlnuig  medicines,  either 
In  \*Titing  or  ot-hei-wisc.  the  instruction^  aud 
directions  for  the  use  thereof. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  delay  the  Senate  This 
amendment  will  make  it  possible  to  send 
medical  prescriptions  through  the  mails, 
notwithstanding  that  the  directions  are 
written  by  hand  or  in  typewriting  on  the 
bottles  or  other  containers,  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  first-class  postage. 

Some  of  the  poor  people  who  live  far 
removed  from  drugstores  are  compelled, 
under  a  regulation,  to  pay  $2  or  S3  first- 
class  postage  on  such  parcels,  whereas 
the  parcel-post  postage  should  be  per- 
haps 15  cents. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  to  have 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
further  explanation  and  some  illustra- 
tions of  what  is  involved  in  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\rEME?fT  BY  SFN.ATOR  CUHTTS 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  stop 
the  charging  uf  flrst-class  postage  on  medi- 
cai  prescriptions  when  they  are  sent 
through    the    mall. 

One   letter   I   received   states: 

"I  had  to  mall  a  prescription  to  a  neigh- 
boring   town" — 

and  the  town  is  named,  and  there  being  no 
drugstore  there 

"The  prescription  came  to  $3  50.  and  the 
postage  weiB  $2  28.  It  being  liquid  In  a  bottle 
Kind  of  bums  when  such  charges  are  needed 
to  get  a  package  10  miles  down  the  road  I 
know  you  cant  do  anything. 

"I  have  written  to  denatcH-  Curtis  Ln  the 
past,  taut  guess  that  nothing  can  be  done  as 
yet,  also  to  the  Postmaster  General." 

Another  druggist   ■RTltes: 

"Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  what  I  ran 
into  this  morning  In  the  way  of  postal  regu- 
lations, which  dldnt  seem  right 

"It  seemed  like  they  are  penalizing  the 
dru^glit  The  poetal  regulations  say  that  a 
prescription  which  Is  mailed  must  go  first 
c'ass.  not  parcel  post,  because  there  Ls  a  mes- 
sage attached  to  the  bottle.  Th£  weight  was 
5  pounds,  4  ceniB  per  ounce,  and  the  parcel 
cost  was  $3.20  ■■ 

HARDSHIP  OS  DRUGGISTS 

A  druggist  I  had  known  for  many  years 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  lettex  he  had  written 
to  the  Department 

■  The  enforcement  of  a  recent  order  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department  that  prescriptions 
bearing  directions,  either  handwritten  or 
t>-pewrltten.  are  required  to  pay  flrst-class 
postage  Lb  providing  a  hardship  to  many  cub- 
tcKners  In  rural  areas. 

"We  recently  mailed  such  a  parcel  to  a  cus- 
tomer In  a  neighboring  town.  The  postage 
was  $1.80,  almoet  as  much  as  the  charges  for 
the  prescription.  It  is  impracticable  to  mall 
the  label  separately,  u  we  are  responsible 
for  tbe  proper  labeling  of  all  prescriptions, 
and  especially  where  there  are  several  pre- 


scriptions In  one  p£u;kage.  which  wo'ild  cause 
confu&lon.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  charge 
foar  times  the  f>arcel-po6t  rate  simply  be- 
cause the  labeis  iire  typn-wrltten  instead  of 
l)elng  printed  " 

Tll?n  I  would  like  to  read  two  sentences 
out  of  another  letter: 

■  Tht^  cnnceled  stamps  enclosed  are  for  two 
very  .small  containers  in  which  two  prescrip- 
tions were  mailed  fruin  Auburn,  Nebr.,  to 
.\(tains.  Nebr  We  have  been  getting  mall 
fr  n  there  for  10  years  and  never  at  this 
ra'e  of  postage  " 

It  »oes  on  to  say: 
Mv  husband  is  67     We  paid  out  1700  this 
p:.,!.    year    for    medicine    and    doctor's    bills 
Oiiaase,    MUtown,    and    Equanll    are    among 
the  prescnpiious  from  his  doctor,  a  Lincoln 
sp  "'31  a.  1st." 

Tlie  irony  of  it  is,  if  patent  medicines  are 
senll  out  and  the  directions  are  printed,  ^hey 
change  the  parcel-post  rate.  If  the  directions 
are  typed  or  written,  they  are  charging  flrst- 
cl.is*  rates. 

It!  is  an  acute  situation  that  Is  affecting 
the] poor  people  cf  the  country,  the  people 
whq  do  not  have  two  or  three  cars  or  chauf- 
feuis  to  pick  up  their  medicine,  and  the 
oldlpeople.  living  in  the  little  villages,  and 
people  living  In  the  covmtry  I  can  see  no 
agutnent  against  It.  and  it  Just  seems  to  me 
the  House  would  accept  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
th.r  fionr 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  re- 
rTVir.s  the  right  to  object — although  I 
shall  not  object,  because  our  committee 
wa3  in  full  svTnpathy  and  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment — let  me  say 
that  onr  Appropriations  Committee  can- 
not waive  the  Senate  rule  by  unanimous 
consent.  The  Senate  itself  must  do  so. 
The  Senate  rule  prnhibit.s  us  from  writ- 
ing jpgi.slatlon  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
unless  the  rule  is  suspended  by  a  two- 
t  iird.s  vote  of  the  Senate. 

When  this  matter  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, having  expre.ssed  sympathy  for 
the  proposal,  but  treating  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  on  which  we  treated  the 
proposals  of  tho.'^e  who  wished  us  to  write 
into  the  bill  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  no  extension  of  the  air- 
lift for  mail  that  did  not  carry  airmail 
stamps,  we  said  the  proposal  should  go 
before  the  appropriate  committee 

I  read  from  the  committee  hearing: 

senator  RoBniTsoN.  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Department  is  not  recommending  any 
charge? 

Mi"  Wakbtjrton  At  this  time.  sir.  we  are 
not  recommending  any  change.  However, 
we  will  not  oppose  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator — 

T5iat  is  to  say.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska TMr.  CrrrtTis]  — 
ir  we  are  reque?ted  to  report  upon  It. 

Senator  Robektson  If  there  should  be  a 
change,  the  Department  feels  that  to  avoid 
discrimination  it  should  cover  the  12  Items 
you  have  mentioned? 

lit.  Warburton.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Robxrtson  And  in  that  event  It 
siioTild  be  handled  by  the  committee  that 
has  general  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  cov- 
ering mail  matters? 

DEP.VBTME3*T  WOTTLD  NOT  OPPOSK  LrBT.RALIZATION 

Mr  WAaBT7«TOK.  And  if  the  proposition 
went  to  that  conunlttee,  sir,  and  if  we  were 
askad  to  report,  we  would  not  oppose  the 
proposition. 

So,  again.  I  say  that  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  the  requested  unanlmoua-confient 


agreement  to  waive  the  Senate  rule,  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment;  but  I  want  the  Senate 
to  understand  that  even  though  I  was 
m  full  sympathy  and  accord  with  this 
proposal,  the  committee  could  not  adopt 
the  amendnv.mt  under  the  Senate  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  t>n  aere< mg  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-ent  to  have  a  further 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoPD,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sknator  HrcsKa 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  8enati>r  Crims  for  ndrocatlng  and 
proposing  the  amendment  which  will  mean 
a  great  deal  in  clarifying  a  situation  that 
has  proved  troublesome  and  unfair  as  well 
as  expen^lve. 

Under  present  Law.  matter  of  second-  and 
third-class  mall  containing  writing  must  be 
paid  for  at  flrst-class  rates. 

If  a  prescription  compounded  at  the  di- 
rection cf  a  physician  has  attached  to  It  a 
label  bearing  typewritten  or  handwritten  di- 
rections for  the  use  of  the  medicine,  it  must 
go  at  the  first-class  rate  of  postage  when 
mailed  from  one  point  to  another 

It  U  my  understanding  that  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  Is  under  a  statutory  proiilbltlon 
to  correct  this  situation  by  admlnl.Ttratlve 
rule  or  regulation. 

By  means  of  the  amendment  proposed  this 
statutory  prohibition  ts  removed  and  the 
medicine  In  such  case  can  be  sent  at  the  low- 
er clafs  of  mall  rate 

This  will  be  very  beneficial  In  m:iny.  many 
cases.  I  urge  the  adcsptlon  and  apprijval  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frOm  Nebraska  (Mr. 

CtTFTISl  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Presidf'nt.  under 
unanimous  con.sent  we  have  achieved 
what  normally  would  be  done  by  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  bill  sls  a  whole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows:  / 

Statimicnt  bt  Pkvator  Hruska 

As  rni.klng  mln-  rlty  raemb^T  ■  n  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Ofllce  Sutx^ommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  should  like  to  express  on  my 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  deep 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Virginia,  for 
the  splendid  fashion  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  hearings,  as  well  as  the  executive 
sessions  and  ether  activities  relating  to  H  R 
10569. 

The  Senator  from  Vlrtjlnla  has  had  vast 
experience  and  has  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  subject  material.  He  excels 
In  extending  fair  and  objective  treatment 
to  all  who  appear  in  regard  to  any  point  of 
the  bill. 

Even  on  occasions  where  his  own  convic- 
tions and  conclusions  are  at  variance  with 
a  witness  or  with  any  of  his  colleagues,  he 


Is  carefxil  to  s*^  that  the  record  oontalns  a 
fair   portrayal    of    the   dlfTerlng   view 

As  exhibited  here  on  the  floor,  he  Is  always 
careful  of  the  exact  compliance  wltli  rules 
of  the  Senate  so  that  con.'!lderatlon  of  leg- 
islation will  g5  forward  in  orderly  fashion. 
There  are  o.ily  a  couple  of  points  upon 
which    I  should    like   to    comment. 

First  of  aU.  -he  restoration  therein  by  the 
Senate  coniml'tee  of  $15  million  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. A  groes  figure  for  this  item  is  $iJ8.8 
million  over  t  le  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year  The  other  body  had  reduced  this 
Increase   by  $15  million 

However,  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  tt  e  Honorable  Robert  B  Ander- 
son, as  well  as  Commiseloner  L<itham  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  was  very  persuasive 
that  it  would  be  good  business  to  allow  the 
full  axnount  re<^uest«d. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  Senate  committee 
approved  that  restoration.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  ratify 
this  action  or.  the  part  of  the  committee 
In  his  testimony.  Commissioner  Latham 
expressed  a  conviction  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Internal  Revinue  Service  can  be  more 
wisely  admlnUtered  if  the  goals  of  the  Serv- 
ice are  stated  in  terms  which  will  permit 
the  Services  needs  over  several  years  to  be 
anticipated  by  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  The  1961  request  Includes 
the  first  year  portion  of  a  systematic  plan  to 
strengthen  tax  law  enforcement  over  the 
next  several  yoars. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  principal 
need  for  addlilonal  funds  as  requested  Is  to 
m&ke  possible  a  more  thorough  and  exten- 
sive audit  of  -ax  returns  and  to  secure  de- 
linquent returns,  so  as  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  willingness  of  all  taxpayers 
to  comply  with  our  voluntary  assessment 
system. 

Most  citizens,  while  they  grumble  at  pay- 
ing taxes,  do  not  fundamentally  object  to 
doing  so  If  th<y  are  assured  that  their  fellow 
taxpayers  are  bearing  their  proportionate 
eh&ie.  The  e  forts  of  the  IRS  with  the  ad- 
ditional funds  will  be  directed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  seeing  that  all  taxpayers  will  assume 
and  discharge  their  obligations. 

Part  of  the  funds  requested  will  go  toward 
beginning  initallatlon  of  automatic  data 
processing  w  th  electronic  equipment  It 
is  reported  tnat  this  will  permit  the  cor- 
recting of  ser  ous  deficiencies  In  the  existing 
system  which  could  be  overcome  by  manual 
methods  only  with  the  help  of  tremendous 
Increases  in  manpower,  with  very  heavy  In- 
creases in  payroll  for  same,  for  additional 
facilities,  and  other  costs. 

It  Is  my  e;irne6t  hope  not  only  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  bill  as  written  In 
this  regard,  but  also  that  In  conference 
there  will  be  a  disposition  of  all  members 
of  that  committee  to  concur  In  the  restora- 
tion of  this  tl5  million  Item.  The  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  well  states  the 
case  when  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
for  every  dollar  of  this  Increase  there  will 
result  the  ccllectlon  of  additional  revenue 
at  least  sevt  n  times  the  amount  thereof 
for  enforcement  purp>oees. 

It  waa  with  reluctance  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  witnessed  the  reduction  In 
the  Post  OfSce  Department  appropriation 
for  operations  In  the  amount  of  110  million 
below  the  Department's  estimates  and  re- 
quest. 

It  was  pol  ited  out  that  the  reduction  In 
the  estimates  effectod  hy  the  other  body.  If 
applied  to  the  post  oflkce  clerk  account  alone 
as  seems  Ind.cated  by  Its  report,  there  would 
be  left  func.s  for  only  a  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  man -year  Increase  to  handle  an  an- 
ticipated mi.U  volume  Increase  of  4.2  per- 
cent This  out  In  man  years  Is  totally  un- 
realistic In  light  oX  aavlngs  already 
achieved. 


The  estimated  4.2  percent  increase  in  vol- 
ume would  require  15,527  additional  work- 
ers While  this  figure  would  he  reduced 
even  more  under  the  cut  made  by  the  cither 
body.  It  win  be  reduced  to  approximately 
13,527  additional  employees  under  the 
amount   approved   by  this  committee. 

The  committee  is  Just  as  anxious  to  avoid 
curtailment  of  mall  service  as  tiie  Depart- 
ment. The  only  Justification  for  the  re- 
duced amount  therefore  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  Increase  in  mall  volume. 

Some  comfort  cAn  be  derived  from  the 
sense  of  the  cocnmlttee  Itself  that  if  the 
amount  actually  provided  will  turn  out  in 
actual  experience  to  be  InsufRclent  the  De- 
partment win  not  be  prejudiced  frcim  re- 
questing additional  funds  at  a  later  date, 
providing  the  Department  Is  unable  to  meet 
the  additional  workload  through  the  5  per- 
cent transfer  authority  provided  by  the  ap- 
propriations. 

The  Senator  from  Nebrask'\  Is  opposed  to 
language  In  the  bill  found  at  page  12.  Unee 
19  and  20.  reading  "Including  expenses  of 
delivery  to  postal  patrons  of  mall  matter 
under  congressional  frank,  as  now  author- 
ized by  law: " 

While  it  has  been  concluded  by  some  that 
this  additional  language  will  not  affect  pres- 
ent law,  and  while  there  Is  some  belief  that 
the  additional  language  "does  not  add  any- 
thing," the  fact  is  that  language  of  the  re- 
port of  the  other  body  as  found  on  Its  page 
17  seeks  to  place  an  entirely  different  mean- 
ing than  Is  presently  existent  in  the  law. 
The  damaging  sentence  is  this  "It  (the  In- 
serted language)  anticipates  return  to  a 
method  of  addressing  city-delivery  franked 
mall  followed  on  previous  occasions  as  has 
long  been  the  case  with  rural  star  route 
mall  " 

In  my  opinion  this  would  be  an  undue 
improper  and  undesirable  extension  and 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege.  It  would 
Inflict  UF>on  the  EJe'mrtnient  and  Its  em- 
ployees much  additional  work  for  which  no 
provision  of  ftmds  Is  made  in  the  bill.  It 
would  Inflict  upon  the  city  carriers  a  vast 
Increase  in  the  volume  of  mall  which  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  "Junk  mall." 

While  language  In  the  Senate  report  In- 
dicates our  considered  belief  as  to  the  lack 
of  meaning  of  the  Inserted  language,  it 
would  certainly  be  within  my  thinking  and 
favor  that  the  inserted  language  be  entirely 
stricken  If  the  Senate  is  of  a  mind  to  do  so 

One  final  item,  Mr  President 

The  modernization  and  improvement  of 
buildings  and  equipment  should  go  forward 
at  a  rale  consistent  with  the  maximum  of 
availability  of  funds  within  overall  budget- 
ary considerations.  The  drag  and  waste 
bas€>d  upon  obsolete  equipment  and  in- 
adequate p>ostal  facilities  is  much  too  great 
even  now.  To  suffer  a  substantial  cut  in  the 
second  year  of  a  long  overdue  program  is 
difficult  to  understand  The  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Department  was  tJie  same  as 
appropriated  last  year. 

The  reduction  Imposed  by  the  other  body 
would  substantially  disrupt  a  vital  program 
which  after  years  of  neglect  Is  beginning  to 
update  many  outgrown  mall-handling  facili- 
ties The  restoration  by  the  Senate  should 
t>e  upheld  so  as  to  prevent  a  curtailment  of 
that  program  by  the  disappointing  postpone- 
ment of  many  major  1961  projects  already 
announced 

Again  I  should  like  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee for  the  efficient  and  constructive  work 
which  he  has  devoted  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javitb],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a 
brief  statement  on  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Sknatob  Javtts 

The  appropriation  contained  In  this  bill 
for  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Division,  which  is 
Included  In  the  item  for  the  Treasury's  Bu- 
reau of  the  public  debt,  again  points  up  tlie 
need  for  Imitglnatlve,  aggressive,  and  for- 
ward looking  action  to  incre^ise  public  hold- 
ings of  E-  and  H-bonds 

I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  Includ- 
ing Senator  WmniAMs  ol  Delaware  have  for 
some  time  expressed  our  serious  concern 
with  the  continued  attrition  of  such  hold- 
ings by  the  public,  and  the  need  for  a  major 
increase  In  t.'ie  proportion  of  the  national 
debt  represented  by  these  t>onds  However. 
the  requested  1961  appropriation  for  the  sav- 
ings bond  division  which  is  charged  with 
the  sale  and  promotion  of  savings  bonds,  is 
exactly  the  seme  as  that  for  1960,  except  for 
two  statutory  Increases  required  by  law  I 
believe  that  the  TrcEisury  should  undertake 
a  patriotic  campaign,  not  merely  to  stop  the 
present  continuing  excess  of  redeniptior.s 
over  sales,  bu:  to  Increase  sutwtantially  pub- 
lic sale  of  these  securities 

The  testimony  on  this  appropriations  item 
In  the  House  indicated  clearly  the  iinpc>r- 
tance  of  the;*  bonds — they  help  encourage 
savings,  resist  inflation,  and  build  a  sound 
base  under  the  economy,  and  at  a  remark- 
ably low  sales  cost  to  the  Treasury  Never- 
theless, the  Acting  National  Director  of  the 
Savings  Bond  Division  indicated  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  the  g-^al  is 
being  set  for  fiscal  1961  is  a  sales  increase  of 
•jniy  $300  million — and  this  in  light  of  a 
report  which  I  have  Just  received  from  the 
Treasury  Department  that  in  the  6  months 
since  the  Increased  Interest  rate  went  into 
effect,  redemptions  exceeded  sales  by  $477 
million.  Tlie  reported  increase  in  cash  value 
of  outstanding  holdings  during  that  period, 
which  Is  reported  to  be  $122  million,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  accrued  Interest  on  bonds 
held  by  the  public. 

In  this  respect,  another  phase  of  the  tes- 
timony befcre  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  should  be  given  particular  atten- 
tion by  this  body  Tliat  Is  the  statement  by 
the  Director  of  the  Savings  Bond  Division 
that  "The  .Senate  Is  tlie  only  remaining 
place  in  Government  where  we  do  not  have 
the  payroll  savings  plan  in  effect."  I  sln- 
rerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon  Join 
the  House  in  participating  In  this  Impor- 
tant program. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  continuing  con- 
cern with  respect  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation on  long-term  bond  Interest  ra^es 
should  make  us  equally  aware  of  the  role  of 
savings  bonds  on  the  debt  management  pic- 
ture. I  shall  therefore  continue  to  urge  that 
the  Treasury  meet  at  least  part  of  Its  need 
for  long  term  funds  through  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  the  special  role  of  savings  bonds 
Tlie  partictilar  antl-inflatlonary  character  of 
these  Issues,  their  substantially  lower  costs. 
and  the  leeway  that  now  exists  with  resp>ect 
to  these  interest  rates  calls  for  a  vast  in- 
crease m  their  sales,  rather  than  a  mere 
holding  operation. 

Irrespectl^■e  of  congressional  action  on 
long-term  marketable  bond  interest  rates, 
I  urge  that  there  be  a  drive  to  sell  to  the 
public  what  we  now  call  savings  bonds,  but 
what  should  be  renamed  "'peace  bonds" — 
perhaps  featuring  a  special  $25  billion  issue 
which  would  seek  to  attract  millions  of  new 
Investors  in  a  significant  shift  of  the  na- 
tional debt  into  these  securities  Tlie  sug- 
gestions of  my  colleague,  Senator  WnxiAMS 
of  Delaware,  for  an  Immediate  rise  in  their 
interest  rate  to  4.35  percent  is  a  most  com- 
mendable plan  to  aid  in  the  achievement  of 
such  a  goal. 

The  latest  Treasury  statement  to  me  on 
E-  and  H- bonds  is  attached. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
prior  to  the  taking  of  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  wish  to  warmly  commend  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  com- 
mittee clerk,  and  the  staff  of  the  full 
committee,  which  cooperated,  for  help- 
ing prepare  a  bill  which  was  adopted  in 
the  full  committee,  and  which  apparent- 
ly now  has  been  ratified  on  the  flcor  of 
the  Senate,  except  with  reference  to  two 
rather  minor  amendments,  on  which  we 
could  agree  without  any  great  difference 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  now  a-^^k  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Ls  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  wa5  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  An- 
i;erfon!,  the  Senator  fn^m  We;st  Vir- 
ginia iMr  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DouGLA.sl.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  E.\stland],  the  Senator 
I'rom  Indiana  [Mr  Hartke]  .  the  Senators 
from  Oklahoma  iMr  Kerr  and  Mr  Mon- 
HOMEY  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Wyommt:  [  Mr 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr  McNamaraI  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from 
Ne'*-  Jersey  [Mr  Willi.\ms:,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  are 
absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr  Johnson  I .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Ken- 
ned-yI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
.Symington  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  O'Mahonky]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico !Mr.  Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  UlinoLs  [Mr.  Douglas!  .  tiic  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  LMr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  HrrM- 
PHFiEYl,  the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr 
Johnson  1,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts !Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McOee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaka),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
boney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Moasfl,  the  Senator  from.  Maine  [Mr. 
MHLSKTF.3,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmaxhsbsI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 


Senator  from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUC'HPX  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Capeh.artI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr  Cotton)  arc  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold- 
water  i  IS  necessarily  absent  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  attending  a  funeral. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton)  and  tlie  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  as  Chairman  of  Uie  Econonuc 
Commute*^  a  meeting  of  the  NATA  Par- 
hampntarian.s  Conference  at  Strasbourg. 
FYance 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr  Carl- 
son) is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ;Mr.  Capehart).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Carls^^n  : ,  tl^.e  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  !Mr.  Cotton),  the 
."^ienator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Goldwatek  1. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

INo    lfl51 
YEAS— 76 


Aiken 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght 

Ailott 

Chaves 

Gore 

Bartlett 

Church 

Green 

Be&ll 

Clark 

Or.ipnlng 

B^nnKt 

Cooper 

Hart 

Bible 

CurtU 

Harden 

Brtd,<e« 

Dirk>en 

Hennliic> 

Bruiiadala 

IXidd 

Hickenlooper 

Bush 

mil 

Butler 

Elender 

Holl&nd 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kngle 

Hruska 

Cannon 

Brvin 

Jackson 

Carroll 

Fong 

Johii*ton,  8.C. 

Case,  N.J. 

Prear 

Jordan 
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Keatlns 

Kelauver 

Kochel 

Lausche 

Long,  H.iwi 

Long,  La 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MagnuKon 

Mansfield 


Anderson 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Capt-hart 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Douglas 

Eas-.land 

Goldwatcr 

Hartke 


Martin 

M<>>8 

Muiidt 

M  u  rra  y 

r';ifltwre 

l^'routy 

Proxmlre 

Randi>lpb 

Rjbert.'^on 

Russell 

Salton&tall 

NAYS — 0 


8choepi)el 

Smith 

Spark  man 

Stpnnls 

Talma<t(?e 

Th  urmond 

Wiley 

W  liiams  DeL 

Yarb'jrovigh 

Young,  N    Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 25 

Humphrey 

Javlta 

J  ihrison.  Tex 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

McG^e 

McNainara 

Monroney 

Morse 


Morton 

Mtisklr 

0'Mahf)ney 

Scotl 

Smathcrs 

Synilugrlon 

WlUuuna.  NJ. 


So  the  bill  iHR.  10569 i  was  pti.ssed. 

Mr.  ROP.ERTSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Ciiair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of   he  Senate. 

The  mot  on  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presidint-'  Officer  'Mr  Gore  in  the  chair) 
appoints  I.1r  RoBKRTsdN.  Mr  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr  CitAVEZ.  Mr  Hayi-fn  Mr.  MoN- 
HONEY,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hrt:s>la.  Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr. 
Kuchel  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  HALI.ECK. 
JUNIOR  DELEGATE.  1960  REPUBLI- 
CAN CONVENTION.  DES  MOINES. 
IOWA 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  last  Friday.  April  22,  i960,  at 
Des  Moinej..  Iowa,  we  had  a  Republican 
presidential  convention  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  On  the  program  of  that 
convention  was  a  .speech  by  what  we  call, 
in  the  Republican  Party  there,  a  junior 
delegate  We  have  a  system  under 
which  we  nvite  young  people  from  all 
over  the  Si  ate.  under  the  voting  age.  to 
attend  as  junior  delegates. 

This  speech,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
delegates,  was  delivered  by  Robert  Hal- 
leck,  who  is  a  .senior  at  the  Dubuque 
Senior  High  School.  IXibuque.  Iowa. 

Bob  Halleck  is  a  young  man  of  very 
great  balance.  He  Is  active  in  rctrard  to 
the  school  newspaper.  He  is  active  in 
athletics.  He  is  a  young  man  who 
thinks  for  him.self.  In  the  speech,  he 
attempts  tD  analyze  the  rea.'^ons  why  he, 
as  a  youn?  man,  up  until  recently  did 
not  know  with  what  political  party  he 
thought  hr  should  affiliate  He  began  to 
Investigatr  the  merits  of  the  various 
political  ptrties,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, according  to  his  own  words,  that 
he  would  become  a  Republican  This 
speech  outlines  his  reasons  therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  o'  my  remarks 

There  bMng  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows- 
Apdres«!  bt  Kowarr  Hallick  at  thi  1980  Rk- 

PTTT«LICA?f    COTfVENTTOW,    DiS    MOIJTBS.    lOWA, 

AniL  aa,    1980 

G<v)d  afternoon  When  I  waa  asked  by 
Mr     Pallor    to    speak    before    thla    grroup     I 


frankly  was  not  actually  certain,  why  I  was 
a  Republican.  Periiape  some  catchy  slogan 
or  some  outFtandlng  {jtrsonallty  arrested  my 
Interest,  and  allegiance.  Now.  after  study, 
I  know  why  1  am.  and  all  Americans  should 
be  Republlcjins 

This  mcxlem  Republican  stSLnds  for  two 
things.  In  my  ojilnlon,  they  are  capitalism 
and  the  Individual.  Now  much  can  be  made 
uf  that  statement  by  both  the  Democrats  and 
Mr  K.hni&hchev,  and  let  them  make  It  For 
It  W'l'.ild  just  be  another  In  a  series  of  wild 
ml.sstaternent*  of  fact.  I  hasten  to  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party 
condones  Mr  Khrushchev,  that  would  be 
foolish,  I  merely  state  a.";  a  fact  that  they 
both  cringe  from  the  word  "capitalism."  I  do 
not. 

Capitalism  cannot  thrive  without  active 
competition,  and  I,  have  been  brought  up 
to  believe  in  free  competition  Free  com- 
petition by  all  i>eoples  from  all  walks  of 
life,  both  rich  and  p>oor,  has.  in  my  opinion 
been  the  foundation  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  to  you  fellow  Republicans  of  all  ages. 
I  maintain  that  capitalism,  as  defined  by 
the  Republican  Party  is  the  moet  efficient 
system  yet  found  to  govern  the  economy  of 
this  country 

To  the  inefficient,  yes,  let  me  repent  this 
slowly  to  the  Inefficient,  active  competition 
Is  always  a  threat  and  as  a  result  these  people 
are  always  trying  to  limit  the  scope  of  com- 
petition. Tbla  limitation  Is  what  I.  as  a 
young  man,  fear.  People  will  try  to  limit 
the  8coi>e  of  competition  so  that  we  as  young 
Americans  will  have  so  very  little  to  strive 
for,  so  very  little  to  succeed  for,  that  we 
will  become  easy  victims  of  the  vicious  com- 
munistic propaganda  present  In  today's 
world. 

Almost  every  great  Industrial  era  of  prog- 
ress has.  In  my  opinion,  come  under  the 
Republican  administration,  the  past  two 
terms  of  Dwight  D  Elsenhower  have  pro- 
duced more  civil  rights,  more  scienuflr  de- 
velopment, and  more  economic  progress  for 
the  individual  American  than  the  previous 
30  years,  yes.  even  longer  than  that 

We.  the  younger  generation  of  Americans. 
were  brought  up  on  the  sirup  of  G  )vern- 
ment  spoon  reeding — and  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  more  youthful  fringe  element  of  that 
generation  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
jihown  the  light  that  America  did  not  become 
great  by  Government  stipport;  but  by  the  in- 
dividual strenp-th  of  nur  ancestors,  as  be- 
lieved  in  by  the   Republican   Party 

That  individual — the  one  with  strength 
and  initiative — is  the  one  that  I  think  the 
Republican  Party  stands  for  and  hopes  to  pre- 
serve Only  during  wartime  has  the  United 
State*  been  a  replmente<l  country  Many 
things  vie  for  our  allegiance  such  as  our  Re- 
publican Party,  the  PTA.  and  our  alma 
maters  Herein  lies  our  salvation  America 
must  not  become  a  country  where  all  alle- 
giance Is  ticcorded  to  a  powerful  Central  Gov- 
ernment. This  i«  a  prob'.em  and  we  must 
solve  It  The  Republican  Party  must  protect 
the  American  free  enterprise  way  of  life. 
The  Republican  Party  doe«.  in  my  opinion, 
offer  thla  hope  to  Uie  young  people  of  our 
country  and  the  only  hope.  There  should 
only  be  enough  centralized  control  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  — the  peoples  rights — and 
the  health  and  the  integrity  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  The  Republican  Party's 
faith  In  t>elng  able  to  get  the  Job  done  wlth- 
otit  senseless  pump  priming  Is  one  more  rea- 
son why  I  feel  that  this  party  Is  the  one  to 
lead  America  toward  still  greater  success, 

tJnder  the  administration  of  President 
Dwight  D  Elsenhower  and  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  progress  has  been  made  that 
cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  partisan  of  all. 
Civil  rights:  Certainly  no  one — not  one 
single  American  can  say  that  any  administra- 
tion ever  did  more  than  the  present  one  to 
make  ail  Americans  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  creed  feel  the  great  thrill  of  Just 
being  an  American.     Even  so  far  in  tills  elec- 


tion year  of  1960  the  administration  and  the 
Republican  Party  violently  rejected  the 
vicious  opportunistic  peoples  who  have  tried 
to  bring  up  religious  bias — this  Is  not  repub- 
licanism  ard    we    will    not   tolerate   it. 

In  the  scientific  field  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  administration  has  done  much  to 
close  the  gip  caused  by  the  apathy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  during  the  years  before  the 
Eisenhower  administration  American  sci- 
ence is  now  In  a  position  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  no  one.  Communism  has  been  contained 
on  almost  all  fronts.  The  world  is  nearer  to 
complete  peace  than  ever  before  all  because 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party 

Economic  progress;  Well  In  spite  of  the  so- 
called  1940  dollar  value*  or  any  other  meas- 
ure, we,  as  young  people,  can  see  our  parents 
enjcying  the  greatest  era  of  pr.yS)jf rity  in  the 
hlstx^ry  of  our  country.  We.  as  young  Re- 
publicans, can  be  assured  that  we  are  liv- 
ing In  a  period  of  individual  freedom  hap- 
piness, and  great  opportunity  We  want 
that  preserved 

In  summiig  up  the  reasons  why  I,  as  a 
young  man  believe  in  the  Republican  Party, 
let  me  briei'ly  repeat  some  of  my  beliefs 

Capitalism,  as  defined  by  the  Republicans, 
the  individual  rights  of  all  to  be  successful, 
the  right  to  be  my  own  boss.  If  you  will,  the 
rlfht  to  .succeed  on  mv  own  Capitail^m  Is 
not  a  dirty  word  If  viewed  like  that  and  I  like 
it  Freedom  from  fear  of  war  Civil  rights 
that  are  mure  than  a  word— clvU  rights  as 
the  Republi-'an  Party  defines  them,  is  what  I 
mean. 

If  you  want  to  make  friends  and  influence 
people,  a  well  known  public  relations  expert 
once  said  "You  should  never  get  Into  an 
argument,  f  it  ynu  are  sure  to  lose  " 

What  I  have  said  here  today  has  not  been 
s.ild  to  be  part  of  an  argument,  it  merely  U 
why  I.  as  8  young  man,  believe  m  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

I  wish  to  thank  State  Republican  central 
committee  'or  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore you.     Thank  you. 


TRTBUTE  TO  MAJ,  GEN. 
STROM  THURMOND 

Mr.    RUSSELL      Mr.    President,    this 

morning  at  the  Pentagon,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  exercises  were  held 
commissioning  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Strom  Thttimond.  of  South 
Carolina,  as  a  major  general  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Ref^-rve.  I  was  very  proud  to 
preside  over  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  last  week  when  this  nomination 
was  approved  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

Mr,  President,  there  are  a  great  many 
officers  in  the  Reserve  forces  of  the 
United  States.  I  daresay  there  are  very 
few  who  have  a  record  which  would 
match  that  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, and  there  are  not  many  who 
have  followed  their  work  as  Reserve 
officers  with  the  same  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion Major  General  Thurmond  has  dis- 
played. 

Mr.  Prfisident,  at  the  time  our  coun- 
try was  Livolved  m  World  War  II.  our 
colleaRue  was  serving  his  native  State 
as  a  circuit  judge.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  draft  laws  and  vari- 
ous laws  providing  for  the  raising  of 
men  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  were 
ver>'  careful  to  exempt  civil  servants,  in 
order  that  the  civil  affairs  might  not 
suffer.  Senator  Thurmond  was  not  sub- 
ject to  military  service  in  any  degree, 
but  nevertheless  he  resigned  his  office 
as    circuit   Judge   and    voltinteered    for 
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military  service  on  the  very  day  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  service  General 
Thurmond  was  attached  to  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division.  On  D-day,  when  our 
forces  struck  the  beaches  at  Normandy, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  glided  from 
the  heavens  to  behind  the  enemy  lines 
in  the  effort  to  cut  off  the  German  rein- 
forcements and  to  enable  the  men  who 
had  landed  on  the  beaches  to  make  their 
position  secure.  There  was  no  greater 
danger  involved  in  any  phase  of  the 
military  activities  on  D-day  than  the 
danger  to  the  men  who  fell  from  the 
heavens  behind  the  German  lines.  He 
was  wounded  on  D-day.  As  a  result 
he  is  entitled  to  wear  the  Purple  Heart. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  numerous 
battles,  In  all  the  battles  which  were 
fought  by  the  1st  Army,  as  it  carved 
Its  way  through  Prance,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Luxembourg,  Germany,  and  on 
into  Czechoslovakia. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  officers  who  was 
transferred  from  the  Eiuropean  theater 
command  to  the  Pacific  theater:  and 
when  World  War  II  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  that  was  signed  on  the  deck  of  the 
battleship  Missouri,  General  Thurmond 
was  in  the  Philippines  and  m  active  serv- 
ice. I  make  this  statement  about  a  man 
who  Is  inherently  and  instinctively  a 
modest  man.  in  order  that  all  our  col- 
leagues may  know  that  General  Thur- 
mond has  maintained  his  interest  m  the 
military.  He  has  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Active  Reserve,  and  he  has 
shown  that  he  could  and  wculd  .serve  his 
country  with  courage  and  in  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice  in  time  of  war.  with  the  same 
dedication  and  patriotism  that  he  dis- 
plays on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President, 
I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  about  to  make  his  remarks 
at  this  time.  I  feel  vei-y  fortunate  to 
have  been  in  the  Chamber  when  he 
did  so 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  Join  him 
in  the  great  pleasure  and  appreciation 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  feel  at  this 
promotion  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  and  Genei-al  Thurmond  I  know 
of  no  man  who  is  more  patriotically  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow  citizens  than  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  I  have  formed 
the  highest  admiration  for  him  in  my 
acquaintance  with  him  in  the  Senate. 
His  distinguished  career  is  enviable  when 
one  compares  it  with  those  of  all  other 
great  Americans  who  have  lived  to  serve 
their  country  in  capacities  which  have 
been  open  to  them. 

The  committee  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  is  chair- 
man had  a  part  in  approving  this  promo- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  good  judi?ment 
of  the  Army  in  recognizine  our  associate. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  his  new  ofSce.  and  I  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  serve  with  pa- 
triotism and  unselfish  devotion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  make  the  re- 
marks he  has  made.     It  is  my  privilege 


to  serve  at  this  time  In  an  Active  Re- 
serve unit  of  the  Army  ground  forces 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  made  a  great  com- 
bat record  in  time  of  war.  He  is  a  most 
diligent  member  of  an  Active  Reserve 
unit,  attending  all  the  meetings  and 
meeting  all  the  requirements  and  de- 
mands. Last  year  he  attended  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  at  the  time  tl.e  Sen- 
ate was  in  recess,  in  the  fall.  He  is 
among  the  most  prompt  members  of 
that  organization.  He  studies  military 
publications  and  keeps  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  in  weaponry  Be- 
cause of  his  interest  and  diligent  atten- 
tion to  duty  he  keeps  as  fully  abreast 
of  developments  as  do  the  Regular  Army 
officers  I  have  known  in  my  lifetime.  I 
commend  him  for  having  earned  this 
well -merited  promotion. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to 
associate  himself  with  the  views  which 
have  been  expre.ssed  concerning  the 
wonderful  record,  not  only  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  m  World  War  II,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  General 
Thuhmond 

The  Junior  Senator  from  ViiKtnla  Is 
quite  familiar  with  the  turning  point  of 
World  War  II.  In  the  116th  Infantry 
were  two  Virginia  units  which  were  vir- 
tually wiped  out  If  It  had  not  been  for 
those  in  the  paratroop  division,  which 
.surprised  the  Germans,  the  rest  of  them 
might  have  been  wiped  out  as  well.  As 
I  recBll,  in  the  82d  Division  was  a  young 
man  named  George  Tulidge.  Jr  ,  from 
Staunton  who  was  killed  m  that  land- 
ing Recently  a  clinic  was  dedicated  by 
his  younger  brother,  a  doctor,  in  his 
memory,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  Patrick  County  I  was  scheduled  to 
sj^eak  there  I  told  about  the  wonderful 
landing  of  the  82d  Divi.sion.  In  which  this 
young  man  was  killed,  and  about  the 
wonderful  letter  lie  wrote  to  his  folks 
at  home,  saying  that  he  knew  he  was 
goinf  into  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
He  told  his  younger  brother  of  some  of 
the  pitfalls. 

That  was  a  wonderful  occasion.  It 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  war 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unaaimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  brief  thimibnall  sketch  of 
General  Thurmond's  military  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MA.r  Gen  Strom  Thurmond.  Mobilization 
Designation  as  AssisTAr^T  Chitt  Ofrtcr  or 
TH«  Chief  or  Civii,  ArrAiRs.  Department 
OF  THE  Army 

General  Thurmond  was  an  ROTC  gradu- 
ate frf  Clemson  College  In  1923.  and  upon 
becoijilng  21  year.s  of  age  In  De<^ember,  was 
coiruftlssloned  a  .second  lieutenant  of  Infantry 
In  January  1924. 

Although  his  position  as  circuit  Judge  ex- 
empt,ed  him  from  service  in  Wr>rld  War  II, 
General  Thurmo.nd  volunteered  for  service 
the  day  war  was  declared  against  Germany. 

He  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  713th 
Military  Police  Battalion  from  April  to  No- 
vember 1942,  assistant  provost  marshal  from 
Noveaiber  to  December  1942,  assistant  G-2 
from  December  1942  to  October  1943.  and 
asslsHant  G-5  from  October  1943  to  January 
1946.' 


General  Thurmond  was  a  member  of  the 
1st  US  Army  and  attached  to  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  for  the  Invasion  of  Normandy. 
He  served  In  all  battles  of  the  1st  Army, 
which  fought  through  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Luxembourg,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Ger- 
many. Upon  the  termination  of  the  war  In 
E^lrope,  he  waa  transferred  to  the  Pacific  the- 
ater and  was  In  the  Philippines  when  World 
War  II  ended  General  Thurmond  reverted 
to  Reserve  status  on  January  20,  1946.  and 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1954. 

Decorations  and  awards:  Legion  of  Merit. 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  ■V  device.  Com- 
mendation Ribbon  with  medal  pendant. 
Piu-ple  Heart,  American  Campaign  Medal. 
Aslatlc-Pacmc  Campaign  Medal,  European- 
African -Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with 
bronze  arrowhead  and  five  service  stars, 
World  War  n  Victory  Medal,  Armed  PVirces 
Reserve  Medal.  Presidential  Distinguished 
Unit  Citation.  Selective  Service  Medal,  3d 
Army  Certificate  of  Achievement,  OCAMO 
Certificate  of  Achievement,  Cross  of  the  Of- 
ficer of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  (Belgium). 
Croix  de  Guerre   (France) 

Civic  afllllatlons :  Reserve  Officers  AssocU- 
tlon  (pa«t  national  president).  Military  Oot- 
eniment  Association  (past  national  presi- 
dent) ,  Association  of  the  U  8  Army  i  advisory 
board  of  directors),  American  Military  Insti- 
tute, American  Legion  ( civil  defrnse  com- 
mittee i,  40  St  8,  Veterivns  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Disabled  American  Veteranit  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars.  AMVFTTS  the  Airborne 
Association,  American  Bar  A-sscx-lailon.  South 
Carolina  Bar  Association.  Phi  Alpha  Delta 
Law  Fraternity.  Baptist  Church.  Masons. 
Scottish  Rite,  Shrine.  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  KnlghU  of  Pythias,  Moose,  Junior 
Order  UAM  (past  Stale  councilor).  Lions. 
Blue  Key.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Farm  Bureau. 
Orange.  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America, 
trustee  of  Bob  Jones  University,  Greenville, 
SC 

Civilian  occupation:  US  Senator  from 
South  Carolina;  lawyer;  farmer;  admitted  to 
the  South  Carolina  bar  In  1930,  and  subse- 
quently admitted  to  practice  In  all  Federal 
courts.  Including  US  Supreme  Court;  served 
as  teacher,  school  8up>erintendent.  city  at- 
torney, county  attorney.  State  senator,  cir- 
cuit Judge,  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
(chairman  of  southern  Governors'  confer- 
ence) ,  and  was  States  rights  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States  In 
1948,  carrying  4  States  snd  receiving  30 
electoral  votes;  elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  on 
November  2  1984  as  a  write-In  candidate 
for  the  term  ending  January  3,  Iftfll;  re- 
signed as  U  8  Senator  April  4.  1958,  to  place 
the  office  in  a  primary,  pursunnt  to  n  promise 
made  to  the  people  during  the  1954  cam- 
paign: renominated  and  rcelecteri  ui  the  Sen- 
ate without  opposition  In  195«.  resuming 
duties  on  November  7.  1956 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Gore 
in  the  chair  i  Thf>  pre.sent  occupant  of 
the  chair  would  like  to  associate  himself 
with  the  commendatory  remarks  made 
with  respect  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
should  like  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  other  Senators  regarding 
our  esteemed  and  very  fine  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  outstanding  record  he  has 
made  in  the  military  service.  We  know 
that  he  takes  as  intelligent  and  lively  an 
interest  in  mihtary  affairs  as  does  any 
other  member  of  the  military  forces.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  him 
on  the  great  honor  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  him. 
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THE  ACnvmES  OP  SPECIAL  PRES- 
SURE GROUPS  AND  VS.  FOREIGN 
POI.ICIKS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  Prei»ident,  for 
some  yeaxj  I  have  become  increasingly 
coru;emed  at  the  development  in  the 
United  States  of  special  pressure  groups 
for  purpos-.'s  of  pu&liing  U.S  foreign  pol- 
icies m  sp^K-ial  interest  directions. 

We  mu.s'  nf  course,  accept  the  concept 
that  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours  siiip- 
ping  interests  will  pressure  Congress  and 
the  Executive  to  adapt  foreign  pciLcies 
so  they  may  serve  collaterally,  at  least. 
the  shipping  interests,  citizens  will  or- 
ganize to  promote  foreign  aid,  or  to  op- 
pose foreign  aid;  exporters  will  seek  for- 
eign policies  to  develop  new  market.s  and 
importers  will  see*  policies  that  may 
hurt  domestic  manufacturers;  relujious 
groups  will  seek  to  promote  some  policies 
and  oppose  others 

Our  rcpresentativp  Government  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  these  .special  in- 
terests to  balance  them,  and  ultimately 
to  develop  policies  which  will  skillfully 
blend  conflicting  mtere.sts  m  such  a  way 
that  the  total  nHlional  interest  will  be 
served 

Tliere  arc  limits,  however,  beyond 
which  special  interests  cannot  go  with- 
out undermining  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign pcjlicics. 

Many  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  the 
so-cai:i'd  lx)i,;an  Act.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Any  ciuren  ot  the  United  States,  wherevf-r 
he  may  be.  who.  wUboui  authority  of  tlie 
United  Slates,  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  curres(K)ndence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to 
Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
fc)relgn  government  or  of  any  '-.fflcer  or  agent 
Uiereof,  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  Suntfs  t  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  Slates,  nhall 
be  fined  not  more  than  SS.tXX)  oz  linprL-.a)ed 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both.  This  sectiou 
shall  not  abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to  any  foreign 
fOTernment  or  the  agents  thereof  for  redress 
of  any  infury  which  he  may  have  .nustninrd 
from  KUi  )i  government  or  nnv  of  W<  agents 
or  subjecU  ttitle  18.  sec   053  UbC  At 

The  basic  theory  behind  the  Lo^'an  Act 
la  that  Uils  Nation  should  speak  with 
only  one  voice  when  it  deals  witii  other 
nations.  No  one  save  the  President  or, 
with  his  approval,  some  ."specifled  Indi- 
vidual, may  presume  to  st>eak  for  the 
United  .=^tates 

Ihis  basic  rule  is  as  good  today  as  It 
was  when  enacted  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic 

But,  Mr  Pre.sident,  there  is  a  shadow- 
land  between  the  legitimate  activity  in- 
volved in  the  organization  of  special  in- 
terest groups  to  Influence  foreign  policy 
and  the  illegitimate  activity  proscribed 
by  the  Logan  Act. 

The  questionable  operation  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  this  area  of  foreign 
relations  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  dis- 
patch in  the  New  York  Times  On  April 
15  the  Times  reported  the  activities  of 
two  maritime  unions  which  picketed  and 
thus  prevented  the  unloading  of  the 
Ei^yptian  passenger  and  car^o  ship,  the 
Cleopatra.  The  ostensible  reason  for  this 
activity  was  that  the  unions  by  this 
demonstration  protest  the  action  of  the 


United  Arab  Republic  in  boycotting  shlr>s 
that  have  traded  with  Israel  or  called 
at  Israeli  ports. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  UAR  interference 
with  international  traflBc  passing 
throueh  the  Suez  Canal.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  the  US  Government  is 
proceeding  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  promote  free  passage  through  the 
canal.  The  Lsraell  Government,  which 
complains  that  the  UAR  stops  its  ships, 
has  available  to  it  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  other  diplo- 
matic dev;ces  for  urging  its  views  on 
the  G-^vernment  of  the  UAR.  Yet.  de- 
spite the  official  actions  of  the  United 
Statts.  v.e  find  private  groups  proceed- 
ing by  coercive  devices  of  their  own  to 
Interfere  with  the  official  activities  of 
our  Goverament  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

These  maritime  unions  do  not  seek  an 
economic  result  related  to  wages  or 
working  conditions  Rather,  they  seek 
to  force  political  action  In  an  area  of 
most  delicate  international  negotiation. 

1  am  not  pnvy  to  any  international 
secrets  involving  efTorts  to  reopen  the 
canal  to  Israeli  shipping  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  work  of  U  N  Secretary 
Geiuial  Humrnarskjold,  aided  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  and 
other  governments,  neanng  a  conclu- 
sion. Were  this  the  case.  I  can  imagine 
few  Interventions  by  private  groups — 
such  as  ilK'se  unions- -which  might  he 
more  clearly  calculated  to  thwart  the 
objectives  of  our  Government's  foreign 
policy;  In  this  case,  peace,  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East 

Subsequent  to  drafting  these  remarks, 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  has  informed 
the  picketlnp  unions  that  their  conduct 
is  embarrassing  this  Nation  in  the  con- 
dijot  of  its  foreign  policy. 

My  objection  to  this  kind  of  activity 
is  an  objection  of  principle,  not  of  spe- 
cifics I  ask  unanimous  cor^sent  that  the 
New  York  Tlme.s  articles  appear  at  this 
p<->int  In  tlx-  CuNOREssjONAL  RcroRn. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
Wire  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 

OKD    U.S  follows. 

iFjom   the  New  York  Times,  Apr     15.   IPSO] 
.^K^I'  Sill)'  TitD  Up  bt  Picxrrs  Skxonp  Day   - 
Ow.NEB    A.sKs    Injunction    Hkri    To    Halt 
Boycott  Prottst — Damac.es  Sought 

(By  Werner  Bainbergen 

Tlie  Kgyptlnn  passenger  and  cargo  ship 
Cleopatra  remained  idle  yesterdsy  for  the 
second  day  as  two  mniiume  unions  contin- 
ued picketing  her  at  her  East  RUer  berth. 

The  demonstration  protest*  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  boycott  of  shlpe  that  have 
traded  with   Israel  or  called   at   Israeli  ports, 

legal  steps  against  the  picketing  were  be- 
gun, meanwhile,  by  atUirneys  for  the  ship's 
owners,  the  Khedlvial  Mali  Line  of  Alex- 
andria 

Foley  and  Grainger,  the  law  firm,  filed  a 
damage  complaint  In  Federal  court,  asking 
for  damages  In  excess  of  $10,000.  based  on 
losses  up  to  the  time  of  filing  The  com- 
plaint named  two  urUons.  the  Seafarers  In- 
ternational Union  and  the  International 
Longshoremen  s  Associatloa. 

An  order  to  show  cause  why  an  Injunction 
against  the  picketing  should  not  be  Issued 
wa^  signed  late  yesterday  afternoon  by  Judge 
Bdward  Wei  nf  eld  It  Is  returnable  before 
JtKlge  Welnfeld  at  11  a.m.  today 


vo  nisPvrrE.  court  toij) 

The  ordiT  was  Issued  after  tiie  ship's  at- 
torneys sov  ght  an  injunction  against  the  SHJ 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  labor  dis- 
pute Involved. 

In  anotlier  development,  the  New  Tork 
Shipping  Association  sent  a  protest  to  the 
ILA  on  behalf  of  the  John  W  McGralh  Corp., 
stevedores  it  pier  16,  Eitst  River,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  shipping  group. 

Alexander  P  Chopm.  chairman  of  the 
employer  association,  told  Capi  William  V 
Bradley,  II.A  president.  In  a  telegram  that 
the  shipping  group  considered  the  ILA- 
s;ion&)rod  iiKkct  ;:ne  .i  'polit.cu!  purpjse" 
picket  line  and  not  a  bona  fide  one.  Mr. 
Chopm  said  that  the  longshore  union,  there- 
fore. witS  violating  the  no-ttrlke  c'^ause  in  its 
conuact  with  the  NYSA. 

C;tpta'.n  Brnd.cy  s;iid  he  had  not  received 
UiC  protctit  message  The  union  leader  Indi- 
cated, however,  that  longshoremen  would 
ropicl  the  picket  line  us  long  as  ;t  wat  In 
existence.  The  Cicopafra,  he  added,  was  "a 
hot  slilp  ■'  He  also  expressed  doubt  that 
lougjjhori'men  wuuiU  work  the  ship  even  if 
the  picket  line  were  lifted, 

Spoketimen  said  e.^riirr  that  the  black- 
listing of  ships  trading  with  Israel  threat- 
ened Job  opportunities  for  Ainerlcim  .servmen. 

I^juEi.is   AJ>rLAin>  Move 

Tei  Aviv  IvHAri  Apri:  14  Israelis  glowed 
over  reports  uxlay  that  longshc»remen  had 
refused  to  iiiUo.'Ad  the  Egyptlsn  ship  CJeo- 
patra  In  protest  ag:iln»t  the  9ue«  Canal  block- 
ade and  her  blacklisting  of  UA.  ships  that 
trade  witli  Israel. 

Purelgn  Ministry  ofRclals  In  Jerusalem  said 
happily  that  the  action  indicated  thst  other 
nations  had  come  to  reall»e  that  the  blockade 
d!d  not  concern  Israel  alone. 

M'^'s-snges  of  rongrat u'.nlion  were  Cibled  to 
Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
natlonftl  Union,  by  the  General  Federation 
of  Labor  and  by  dockers  In  Israeli  p)on8 

The  I.sraeli  press  welcomed  the  Americans" 
.■star-.d  and  predirtod  thst  Britain.  Holland, 
We«t  Germany,  and  Denmark  would  also  boy- 
cott United  Arab  ItepubUc  shipping 


|Fri.m  the  New  York  Time*.  Apr  22.  19e0] 

Unitud  Staixs  Warns  Pickits  or  UAR  Ship 

Hkrk 

(by  E    W    KenwarU»y  > 

Wasminoton.  April  21. — The  State  Depiirt- 
ment  said  todiiv  that  the  picketing  of  the 
KKVP'-a"  ahlp  Cleopatra  by  saamen  m  New 
Yi'rk  wiu*  ■  pmbi\rr!\ssing"  lh»  conduct  of 
U.S   foreign  relations 

The  State  Department  expressed  concern 
that  If  tiir  picketing  became  "protri^cted" 
there  would  be  widespread  reprlRitl  action 
against  United  St.:. tee-flag  vessels  by  labor 
vinlons  in  Arab  countries 

The  8,193-gr')Ss-U)n  Cleupaira.  owned  by 
the  Khedlvial  Mull  Line  of  Alexandria, 
United  Arab  R.epubllc.  arrived  at  pier  18. 
East  River,  from  Mediterranean  ports 
April  13. 

Immediately  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  put  pickets  at  the  ship  Members  of 
the  Internatlon.ll  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion refused  to  unload  her. 

The  seamen's  union  said  It  was  acting  in 
protest  against  the  boycott  by  Arjib  coun- 
tries of  ships  that  h.'d  traded  with  Israel  or 
called  at  Lsraell  p.arts 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  barred 
such  ships  from  Its  ports  and  from  transit 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Representatives  of  the  ship's  owners  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  protested  that  the 
picketing  was  for  a  "political"  purpose  and 
that  no  legitimate  labor  dispute  was 
involved. 

Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  seamen's  union. 
Insisted  that  many  United  States  seamen 
had  l06t  Jobs  because  of  the  Arab  boycott. 
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RIGHTS    AJU    RECOGNIZED 

In  a  statement  today  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  It  recognized  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  free  speech  and  "the  special  status 
to  labor  union  plckeUng  In  labor  disputes." 
The  Department  said  it  also  understood 
the  union's  poeition  that  the  Arab  boycott 
was  ••discriminatory  against  American  ship- 
ping and  seamen." 

"From  the  foreign  policy  standpoint,  how- 
ever, it  siiould  be  made  clear  that  the  picltet- 
ing  is  regarded  abroad  as  a  political  demon- 
stration related  to  the  United  Arab  restric- 
tions against  Israel."  the  statement  con- 
tinued. 

••The  U.S.  Government  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized that  It  does  not  condone  the  Arab 
boycott,  which  Is  one  of  the  many  unfortu- 
nate outgrowths  of  the  whole  Palestine  situ- 
ation. 

"However,  with  such  complex  questions 
Involved,  an  effort  by  a  private  group  to  apply 
pressure  publicly  wl'h  a  view  to  bringing 
about  shifts  in  the  policies  of  foreign  govern- 
ments is.  of  course,  embarrassing  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  Government's  foreign  relations 
and  may  have  unfortunate  consequences  " 

Asked  to  specify  what  these  consequences 
might  be.  a  State  Department  spokesman 
observed  that  unions  In  the  Middle  East  were 
contemplating  widespread  reprisal  action 
against  US-flag  vessels  if  the  New  York 
picketing  continued 

•We  would  hope  that  the  situation  would 
not  proceed  to  the  point  at  which  there 
would  be  strong  counteraction  against  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  American  seamen  in  for- 
eign ports,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Dispatches  from  Lebanon  yesterday  said 
Syrian  dockworkers  had  refused  to  unload 
two  United  States  cargo  vessels  in  Latakla  or 
to  load  two  Amerlacn  tankers  at  Banlyas 

PICKETING    CONTINUES    AT    PIER 

Picketing  of  the  Cleopatra  by  members  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  and  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
continued  yesterday 

The  owners  of  the  vessel  have  sought  a 
preliminary  injunction  In  Federal  court  to 
bar  the  plcketlntj 

Meanwhile.  Capt,  Behaldim  Mandour.  mas- 
ter of  the  Cleopatra,  has  ordered  a  sundown 
curfew  for  his  103-man  crew 

The  order  was  called  as  a  precaution  as  a 
result  of  an  assault  by  an  unidentified  man 
on  Mahmoud  tez-el-dln.  a  ship's  steward, 
near  the  pier  Tiaesday  night  The  steward  is 
in  Bellevue  H-^spital  for  treatment  of  a 
lacerated  left  eye 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  ^  Piesident, 
since  the  war  there  have  been  organized 
in  the  Uruted  States  a  number  of  so 
called  ethnic  groups.  Many  of  these 
groups  carry  on  activities  which  I  am 
sure  are  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
their  member.-~.  Some  of  their  activi- 
ties however,  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  United  States  t-o  involve  itself  in  hos- 
tilities which  originated  long  years  ago 
in  quarrels  among  these  groups  in  for- 
eign countries. 

So  long  as  these  groups,  like  other  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  follow  the  estab- 
lished procedure  of  presenting  their  cases 
either  to  the  Congress  or  the  E.xecutive, 
there  is  little  danger  of  serious  and  ir- 
remediable harm  to  our  international  re- 
lations. The  ju.'itice  of  their  causes  may 
be  tested  before  any  overt  action  is 
taken.  It  should  be  clear  to  any  citizen 
that  if  each  individual  or  group,  no  mat- 
ter how  patriotically  motivated,  under- 
takes direct  action  in  these  affairs  a  dis- 
astrous chaos  in  foreign  relations  will  re- 
sult. 


It  is  my  position  that  the  President  is 
the  constitutional  vehicle  through  which 
the  American  people  engage  In  the  day- 
to-day  conduct  of  their  foreign  poUcy. 
There  are  constitutional  channels 
through  which  citizens  can  legitimately 
and  effectively  petition  their  Government 
and  thus  bring  about  changes  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  Actions  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  orgamzations 
which  interfere  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  constitutional  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  or  activity  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  however, 
should  be  avoided  as  inimical  to  the  total 
national  interest.  And  finally,  our  con- 
stitutional system  is  de.signed  to  give 
free  expression  to  the  will  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  It  must  not  be  cor- 
rupted by  calculated  influence  and  pres- 
sure from  any  other  source. 


lMEND\ 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  \'T:HICLE 
S.^FETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S  2131)  to  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
May  25.  1954.  as  amended 


TRLTST  STATUS  OP  CERTAIN  Ij\ND8 
ON  WIND  RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION. WYO 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  House  amendments 
to  Senate  bill  S.  1751.  a  bill  to  place  in 
trust  status  certain  lands  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Flepresentatives  to  the  bill  iS.  1751  > 
to  place  in  trust  status  certain  lands  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
Wyoming,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Thtt  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  the  following- 
described  tracts  of  land  on  thie  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  In  Wyoming  shall  here- 
after be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapa- 
hoe Tribes  of  said  reservation; 

Se<itlon  28.  township  1  north,  range  1  east, 
Wind  River  meridian : 

t  1 1  South  half,  southwest  quarter,  south- 
west quarter,  northwest  quarter,  comprising 
5.0  aares  more  or  less. 

Section  32.  to'wnshlp  5  north,  range  4  west. 
Wind  River  meridian : 

(2i  Beginning  at  a  point  663.8  feet  south 
of  the  corner  of  sections  29.  30.  31.  and  32; 
said  point  being  corner  numbered  1;  thence 
soutli  106  2  feet  to  corner  numbered  2 
whicb  is  Identical  with  the  southwest  corner 
of  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  section  32;  thence  east 
200  feet  to  comer  numbered  3.  thence  north 
106  2  feet  to  corner  numbered  4;  thence  west 
200  feet  to  corner  numbered  1  and  place  of 
bemnning,   comprising  0,487   acres. 

i3i  Beginning  at  a  point  118  2  feet  south 
of  the  corner  of  sections  29,  30.  31,  and  32; 
said  point  being  corner  numbered  1;  thence 
sourti  435  6  feet  to  corner  numbered  2; 
thence  east  200  feet  to  corner  numbered  3, 
Gh.en«e  north  435  6  feet  to  comer  numbered 
4;  thence  west  200  feet  to  point  of  beginning, 
or  described  as  a  2-acre  tract  In  the  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter,  section  32. 


(4)  West  half  southwest  quarter  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter,  section  32, 
comprising  5  0  acres. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  House  are  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OMAHONrv'  I  and  his  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  !Mr.  Mc- 
GeiI. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur In  the  House  amendments  to  S 
1751. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADDRESS  BY  BUDGET  DIRECTOR 
MAURICE  H  STANS  AT  NATIONAL 
WATERSHED  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  Mr  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  recently  spoke  to  the  National 
Watershed  Congress.  He  delivered  a 
message  from  the  President  stressing 
his  belief  in  the  importance  of  the 
watershed  program  Mr  Stans  dis- 
cussed progress  which  has  been  made, 
the  relationship  of  the  Federal  and  kx-al 
governments  in  the  program,  and  the 
needs  for  prop)er  use  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  prinu^d  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  very  thoughtful  address  made 
by  Mr.  Stans  before  the  Watershed  Con- 
gress on  April  19,  1960:  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  20:  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  on  April 
21:  and  a  letter  from  Mr  Staris  appear- 
ing In  the  April  23  Wa-^hington  Post. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  may  care 
to  read  this  material  and  reflect  a  bit 
upon  the  subject  of  responsibilities — 
both  of  Government  and  of  a  free  press. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
article,  editorial,  and  letter  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn,  as  follows: 

The  Budget  and  the  Nation  s  Neujs 
(Address  of  Maurice  H    Stans.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  Seventh 
National  Watershed  Congress.  Statler  Hil- 
ton Hotel,  Washington,  D.C  ,  April  19.  1960) 

My  pleasure  at  being  here  tonight  Is  mul- 
tiplied I  appreciate  your  Invitation  and 
your  hospitality,  including  this  fine  album 
featuring  the  new  watershed  stamp  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
some  of  your  Interests  and  problems  and 
some  of  mine 

And  In  addition  I  am  honored  by  being 
the  bearer  of  a  special  message  to  all  of  you 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

•'MrSSAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

•'It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  my  greetings  to 
those  attending  the  Seventh  Ncitlonal  Water- 
shed Congress. 

"Six  years  ago.  I  signed  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  help 
protect  and  develop  our  Nation's  water  sup- 
plies and  related  resources  of  farmland, 
range,  and  timber.  The  results  of  this  act 
clearly  Justify  the  effort  which  has  gone  into 
developing  a  sound  conservation  program  for 
our  p>eople.  both  farm  and  urban.  We  must 
continue  to  work  vigorously  to  advance  this 
program. 
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•In  this  work,  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  member  irKanlzallons  of  the  National 
Watershed  CV-niRreas  are  essential  I  am  de- 
lighted to  send  my  thanks  to  Its  delegates 
gathered  In  Washington  this  week  and  to 
express  my  hope  that  their  discussions  will 
be  productive. 

•'DWICHT  D    El.StNHOWXK  ■ 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  changing 
times  about  the  new  challenges  that  face 
America,  in  remote  places  on  the  earth  and 
in  outer  space,  and  noiie  of  this  Is  to  be 
denied.  But  this  meeting  tonight  of  28 
dedicated  organizations  serves  as  a  needed 
reminder  that  man  Is  still  earthbound  and 
that  along  with  our  great  expecuitlMns  and 
our  visions  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources  and  to  plan 
wisely  for  their  use  Our  wealth  Is  to  be 
measured  not  merely  by  the  number  erf 
families  who  enjoy  air  conditioning,  or  tele- 
vision, or  aut<-)matlc  dlshwELshers.  or  the 
countless  other  gadgets  to  which  we  attach 
so  much  Importance,  but  far  more  realisti- 
cally In  the  farms  streams,  forests,  and  parks. 
our  waterways  and  watersheds  These  we 
cannot  do  without 

And  so  I  say  that  every  American  owes  a 
great  deal  to  all  of  you  who  have  devoted 
your  energies  to  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  re»<^urce«  Certainly  I  can  speak 
for  myself,  because  as  a  sportsman  and  a 
hunter  I  have  had  good  reason  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  conservation  practices  I 
have  often  reflected  that  the  conservationist 
Is  the  real  builder  of  a  nation,  because  he 
knows  the  unity  between  devotion  to  the 
land   and   devotion   to  his   country. 

In  Inviting  me  to  address  this  Congress, 
you  have  whether  you  Intended  It  or  not — 
focused  attention  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  In  supporting  the  efforts  In 
which  you  are  engaged  In  fact,  when  your 
spokesman  approached  me.  he  told  me  that 
water  supply  Is  considered  by  the  watershed 
congress  to  be  the  country's  No  1  problem 
Of  course,  the  Federal  Government  has 
Important  responsibilities  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  obligations  that  your  Government 
has.  and  the  Federal  budget  has  spent  nearly 
$15  billion  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  In  the  past  10 
years.  Including  almost  |2  billion  In  the 
1961  budget  alone. 

But  all  this  cannot  be  predominantly  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Conservation  and  development  are  the  busi- 
ness of  State  and  local  governments,  assisted 
by  Incentives  and  partlclpaUon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  his  message  to  you 
this  evening,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  with  deep  conviction  about 
the  Importance  of  the  Watershed  Act  of  1954. 
And  when  he  signed  that  bill  Into  law  6 
years  ago.  President  Elsenhower  said  this; 

•'Another  significant  contribution  of  the 
watershed  legislation  Is  that  it  gives  new 
(orce  and  emphasis  to  local  leadership  Its 
progran^  are  not  Federal  work  projects;  no 
new  agencies  will  have  to  be  created  to  carry 
them  out  These  programs  will  be  planned 
only  at  the  Instance  of  local  people  They 
will  be  planned  with  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  local  and  State  governments. 
They  will  be  Initiated  only  when  local  people 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  share  equitably  in  the  cost  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  direction  and 
maintenance  of  the  work." 

There  are  those  who  would  have  said— 
and  probably  did  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  couldnt  and  wouldn^t  put  up 
their  share  to  make  this  new  program  suc- 
cessful They  would  have  argued — and  prob- 
ably did— that  the  Federal  Government 
alone  could  handle  the  Job  Tlie  answer  is 
that  this  partnership  has  worked  Over 
1200  applications  have  been  submitted 
under  the  program,  for  watersheds  covering 
nearly  90  mUUon  acres  of  land.     Legislatures 


In  40  States  have  enacted  legislation  to  come 
In  under  the  Watershed  Act.  State  and 
local  appropriations  are  Increasing  steadily. 
All  tills  Is  plain  evidence  that  we  oan  make 
progress  in  naeetlng  our  problems  without 
abdicating  local  Initiative  and  local  resp>on- 
slbillty  to  a  massive  national  government. 

Next,  without  detracting  in  any  way  from 
my  support  of  your  objectives,  I  want  to  give 
you  now  some  hard  facts  to  look  at. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  would  like  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  do  more  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources.  Ton  undoubtedly  feel  strongly 
that  this  work  should  have  a  higher  priority. 
But  here  is  the  catch  When  anyone 
comes  to  the  Federal  Government  for  dol- 
laxs.  he  runs  Into  competition.  The  biggest 
competition  he  finds  Is.  of  course,  the  needs 
of  national  defense  Next  are  a  hundred 
o^ber  claimants  each  year  for  more  money 
as  we  prepare  the  Federal  budget  It  Is  a 
contest  among  priorities,  a  gigantic  Job  of 
trying  to  fit  new  opp<M-tunltles  and  new  im- 
dertaklngs  Into  a  budget  which  Is  already 
swamped  with  past  commitments  and  obli- 
gations for  the  future. 

In  your  view,  natural  resources  programs 
deserve  primary  attention  And  It's  right 
that  you  should  think  so  But  if  I  were  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  medical  scientists  to- 
night, you  would  tell  me  that  medical  re- 
secLTch  should  come  first  If  this  were  a  con- 
ference of  space  exp>ert«.  with  only  a  miUion- 
pound  engine  thrust  between  you  and  the 
moon,  you  would  feel  that  everything  else 
should  give  way  before  that  objective  If 
this  were  a  meeting  of  educators.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  better  school  faculties  and  aid 
for  teachers'  salaries  woiild  be  your  top  pri- 
ority. And  if  you  represented  the  armed 
services,  you  might  feel  that  more  money 
for  defense  Is  greatly  needed  to  help  you  to 
do  the  Job  better 

All  these  demands  and  countless  others 
have  to  be  matched  up  with  the  financial  re- 
sources that  are  available  to  produce  a  total 
Federal  program  which  the  taxpayers  are 
able  and  wUling  to  support  And  it  is  my  ex- 
perience that  there  are  two  things  that  are 
very  hard  to  do  In  Government  One  Is  to 
satisfy  anybody  that  they  axe  getting  enough 
money.  In  fact,  I  have  uncovered  an  eco- 
nomic law.  which  some  now  call  Stans'  law. 
which  says  that  good  budgeting  Is  the  uni- 
form distribution  of  dl-ssatlsfactlon  And 
the  other  thing  that  Is  so  hard  to  do  Is  to 
succeed  In  displacing  outmoded  and  obso- 
lete programs  In  ordest  to  make  rocMn  for  new 
priorities. 

And  that  brings  us  down  t-o  cases  I  want 
to  point  out  some  fiscal  facts  that  make 
your  objectives  harder  to  attain  as  quickly 
as  you  might  like 

In  the  Federal  Government,  between  fiscal 
year  1950  and  fiscal  year  1960,  total  Federal 
taxes  and  recelp<ts  rose  115  percent;  expendi- 
tures fixr  natural  resources  went  up  50  per- 
cent; but  Interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  Increased  by  60  percent.  Expenditures 
for  agricultural  programs  rose  85  percent; 
outlays  tor  welfare  and  labor  rose  130  per- 
cent; payments  for  national  defense  In- 
creased 250  percent. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  not  that  nat- 
ural resources  have  been  neglected,  but  that 
other  areas  of  expenditure  have  been  exert- 
ing much  larger  demands  Tills  tiecomes 
clear  when  you  realize  the  amazing  progres- 
sion of  budget  expenditures  from  $3  bUlion 
lU  1930  to  $9  blUlon  In  1940,  to  »40  blUlon  In 
1960,  and  now  to  almost  $80  billion  In  1960. 
camcs  VERSUS  thi  facts 
Its  ImpOTtant  to  realize  that  when  ycm 
look  only  at  the  Federal  budget  for  1  year 
at  a  time,  only  a  part  of  the  Iceberg  Is  vis- 
ible. The  dangerous  part  Is  underwater.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  obligations  are  larger  than  most 
of  us  realize.  The  brutal  truth  Is  that  we 
have  put  so  much  "on  the  cufT"  that  we  have 
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made  our  Job  grtevously  hard,  and  we  have 
already  laid  heavy  burdens  on  our  economic 
future.     Here  are  some  of  the  facts 

Fact  No  1  Is  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  piling  up  cod  '8  for  the  future  at  an 
astounding   pace.     I'll    mention    only   a    few. 

Merchant  marine  subsidies  and  ship  re- 
placement costs  constitute  a  Federal  obli- 
gation of  $4  3  billion 

The  Federal  Government  Is  committed  to 
contribute  $5.5  billion  In  the  future  for 
public  housing. 

Federal  civil  public  works  projects  al- 
ready started  win  require  expenditures  after 

1961  of  about  $7  billion  before  they  are  com- 
pleted 

It  will  cost  over  $30  billion  to  complete 
the  Interstate  highway  system 

These  and  a  variety  of  other  obligations, 
when  added  to  huge  unexpended  balances  In 
the  defense  program,  total  $98  billion  of  com- 
mitments for  future  spending 

In  one  sense,  and  standing  alone,  this  has 
a  brighter  side,  for  many  of  these  expendi- 
tures will  add  to  the  Nation's  assets  We 
can  absorb  them  as  the  economy  grows  But 
that  isn't  all. 

Fact  No  2  Is  this:  Even  If  this  session  of 
the  Congress  doesn't  add  any  new  programs 
or  increases  to  the  budget,  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  Is  going  to  go  up  The  reason 
Is  that  there  are  buUt-in  increases  in  exist- 
ing programs  which  are  now  producing  a 
continuing  upctirve  In  exp>endlture8.  The 
catalog  of  built-in  increases  covers  such  pro- 
grams as  outer  space,  civil  aviation,  public 
works,  merchant  shipping,  urban  renewal, 
science  education,  medical  research,  public 
assistance,  loans  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  veterans'  pensions  The  farm  pro- 
gram may  become  even  more  costly  as  time 
goes  on.  unless  we  find  a  solution  that  helps 
the  farmer  and  frees  him  from  controls  at 
the  same  time 

Now,  for  1961  alone,  these  built-in  in- 
creases come  to  over  $2  billion.  That's  why 
this   new    budget    is  up   over    1960      And   for 

1962  there  are  already  built-in  Increases  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  more.  Of  course, 
there  are  few  built-in  decreases,  since  Gov- 
ernment programs,  once  started,  are  appar- 
ently Invulnerable  t.o  revision  or  elimination. 
A  year  ago.  the  President  In  his  budget 
message  nominated  18  programs  as  being 
overdue  for  revision  in  order  to  bring  about 
future  adjustments  downward  in  expendi- 
tures Only  three  received  attention  by  the 
Congress,  aad  those  with  the  net  result  of 
increasing  ftture  expenditures  by  about  $9 
billion  rather  than  decreasing  them 

Fact  No  3  Is  that  our  present  natiunid 
debt  of  $290  billion  is  far  from  all  we  owe 
for  the  past.  Here  are  some  Items  It  doesn't 
Include:  Our  already  accrued  liability  for 
military  retirement  Is  about  $30  billlor.:  oxir 
unfunded  present  accrual  for  retirement 
benefits  for  civilian  Government  employees 
is  almost  $28  billion;  and  on  top  of  that, 
future  pensions,  compensation,  and  other 
benefits  voted  to  veterans  will  cost  about 
$300   billion. 

Now,  the  $290  billion  of  current  public 
debt,  plus  over  $350  billion  of  future  obli- 
gations for  past  services,  plus  $98  billion  of 
c  o  d.'s.  adds  to  the  almost  unbelievable  total 
of  nearly  $750  billion 

That  is  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's mortgage  on  Americas  future,  on 
ourselves,  and  on  our  children,  beyond  the 
regular  annual  costs  of  defense,  welfare  and 
commerce.  That  s  what  a  President  and  a 
Budget  Director  see  standing  in  the  way  ot 
major  Increases  for  your  programs.  That's 
why,  after  defense,  there  is  so  little  latitude 

left 

Fact  No.  4  Is  that  the  pressures  for  new 
spending  programs  are  Increasing  in  Inten- 
sity A  table  In  the  Congressional  Rtcord 
showed  that  In  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress alone.  20  major  spending  bills  in  the 
Senate  along  with  another  20  Introduced  In 
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the  Hotise.  for  new  programs,  altogether 
priced  out  to  more  than  •336  billion  over  an 
average  period  of  5  yeaurs.  While  there  ta 
Bome  duplication  among  them.  If  these  and 
other  bills  were  pissed  as  their  sponaora 
want  them,  they  would  add  $60  billion  to 
$60  billion  a  year  to  our  present  spending 
And  practically  all  of  this  Is  for  protrrams 
other  than  water  resources.  Others  would 
reduce  taxes  by  $5  billion  to  $10  blUton  a 
year 

This  Is  a  bleak  situation.  Isn't  It? 

Well,  what  abcmt  future  Federal  budgets? 

What  can  yo\:,  :ind  I,  iook  furwa.'Cl  tci? 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  future. 
one  pessln'.Utic  and  one  hopeful.  And  the 
important  thing  is  th.it  the  American  people 
can  choose  which  one  they  want. 
'^^  On  the  pessimistic  sit'.e,  I  see  a  mortgiVfje 
of  almost  $750  billion  that  will  have  to 
be  paid.  I  see  built-in  increases  pushing 
expenditures  up  year  aftfr  yar  I  sei'  pres- 
sures mounting  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tiike  over  more  .^nd  more  of  local  eriv- 
ernmenfs  problems,  and  tn  meet  demand.*  for 
more  spending  on  many  fronts  Unless  we 
pick  our  way  very  carefuUy  umong  these 
pressures,  we  can  soon  h.nve  190  billion  or 
$100  billion  or  S150  billion  budtrets.  higher 
taxes  or  bigger  deficit.',  debasement  of  our 
money,  and  weakening  of  our  economy 

On  the  optimistic  scene.  I  see  both  long- 
range  and  short-range  hope.  The  real  pos- 
sibility, of  cC'Urse,  tor  reducing  our  high 
spending  lies  In  what  happens  In  the  world. 
If  we  can  succeed  In  reducing  and  ultimately 
removing  tensions  from  irtf-rnational  rela- 
tions, and  get  agreement  on  dLsarmament 
with  full  safeguards.  It  won't  be  necessary  to 
spend  54  cents  out  of  every  tax  dolhir  on  iia- 
tlonal  security  Not  many  would  disagree 
on  this  oDj'ective.  This  would  free  money 
to  do  many  things  you  and  I  would  like  to 
see  done. 

Beyond  this,  as  we  look  ahead  to  1970.  we 
Can  expect  the  continued  normal  growth  of 
our  economy  I  do  n^t  refer  to  a  frauUc 
and  speculative  economic  speedup,  or  forced 
economic  growth  by  Government  decree,  for 
the  sake  of  entering  a  statistlcai  race  to  "keep 
up  with  the  Khrushchevs."  I  am  talking 
about  the  regular  annual  increments  of  eco- 
nomic growth  which,  sometaiie  this  ye^r,  will 
push  our  gross  national  product  p^u^t  the 
half-trllUon-d^Uar  mark,  and  which  by  1970 
should  raise  it  close  to  $730  biilion.  That 
kind  of  sound  economic  growth  means  more 
wealth.  more  income.  greater  vltidity 
throughout  our  econt:>mic  system.  It  means 
that  flnancial  resources  will  be  available  in 
greater  quantity,  and  that  in  these  years  of 
the  1360  s  we  can  make  conscious  decidiona 
as  to  how  much  of  this  income  will  be  appro- 
priated by  governments  for  purposes  of 
spending,  how  much  can  be  assigned  to  pay- 
ing off  our  public  debt,  and  how  much  can 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals 
and  enterprises — the  arena  of  free  choice — 
through  tax  reduction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  has  laid 
before  the  Congress  the  Federal  budget  for 
1961.  It  provides  for  both  a  strong  defense 
program  and  a  .sizable  balanced  efTrrt  on  the 
domestic  side.  It  prrposes  a  surplus  of  $4  J 
billion  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  our  debt 
and  lay  the  basis  for  tax  reform  It  tells 
the  world  that  we  can  manage  our  fiscal 
afrair.?.  and  that  our  econ  jmy  and  our  money 
are  sound  It  evidence-?  the  strength  that 
we  need  to  prove  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  our 
system  is  the  best. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Am.erlcan  people  will 
choose  which  of  these  scenes  they  want  to 
live  In,  by  their  voices  and  actions  on  their 
Government's  fiscal  affairs  over  this  decade. 
I  hope  the  choice  will  appear  obvious  to  you, 
as  it  is  to  me.  However  else  we  may  wlsii  it, 
given  the  facts  of  life  in  an  unsettled  world. 


I  would  come  up  with  this  sequence  to  pic- 
ture  America's  primary  resprinslblUtles: 

Wvt.  for  national  defense — with  a  fervent 
hope  that  this  sacrlllce  will  be  temporary 
an<J  rapidly  decreasing 

West,  for  a  strong  economy  and  sound  cur- 
renty  ro  es'entlal  to  a  po.sUlon  nf  w  irld  lead- 
ersftlp  This  means  balanced  budgets,  a  con- 
tinuing flght  against  Inflation,  a  renllaation 
that  no  benefits  can  be  provided  from  Wash- 
ington that  are  not  paid  for  In  taxes. 

And  then,  for  continuing  efforts  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  cur  resources  avail - 
ab!»  for  domestic  purposes,  to  find  the  right 
priorities,  to  end  the  old  and  advance  the 
ne';^.  to  recognize  the  competition  among 
purposes  and  keep  them  In  proportion,  to 
bulfd  on  our  local-State-Federal  relation- 
ships In  seeking  our  goals. 

\Vlth  the  privileges  of  democracy  go  a  re- 
spolislbillty.  and  that  responsibility  is  to  find 
corimon  cause  in  the  challenges  of  the  time. 

TJhis  Is  a  time  to  conserve  and  to  develop 
all  of  our  resources,  economic,  natural,  and 
cultural.  It  Is  a  time  when  we  must  see  our 
c  rdtnni^  Interest  and  our  common  future, 
Ai\<X  hiid  the  unity  that  we  have  always  been 
able  tu  'unomon  when  a  crisis  confronted 
us.  Surely,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  doubt 
that  we  will  be  equal  to  the  challenge  that 
lies  ahead,  that  ■a.e  can  find  the  resolve  to 
briDg  responsibility  and  discipline  back  Into 
our  Government  s  flnancial  affairs,  and  that 
we  will  indeed  work  together  to  bring  forth 
from  this  decade  of  the  1960's  a  better, 
strji.ger  America  In  a  world  at  peace-  the 
one  i?oal  above  all  for  a  free  and  fortunate 
peo|jle. 


[Prom    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald,   Apr    20.    1960] 

T.\Ns  Opposes  US    CoNSEEVA-noN  Roli 
(By    Aubrey    Graves) 

Budget    Director    Maurice    H     Stans    said 

"No"  last  night  to  c/imservationlsts  who 
waot  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  a 
larf'^r  shaie  of  the  responsibility  for  con- 
sertmg  and  developing  the  Nation's  natural 
resources 

His  reasons  were  outlined  to  delegates  to 
the  Seventh  National  Watershed  Congress 
at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

"We  cannot  demand  more  of  our  Govern- 
ment," he  declared,  "than  we  are  willing  to 
pay  In  taxes." 

Unless  present  pressures  and  trends  are 
resitted,  he  foresaw  a  Federal  budget  of  $170 
billion  by  1970 

Tlie  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1&61 
provides  $20  million  as  the  Federal  contrlbu- 
tioil  to  Public  Law  566  projects  designed  to 
prevent  eros.on  of  land,  to  control  waterflow. 
and  redice  sedimentation. 

At  a  session  earlier  In  the  day  delegates 
had  declared  this  is  not  nearly  enough. 
Under  questioning,  Donald  Williams.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  3otl  Con.ser'.ation  Service,  ad- 
mitted that  $100  million  a  year  in  Federal 
aid  would  be  required  to  keep  watershed 
protection  projects  m  balance  with  other 
natural  resource  dt  velopments. 

Stans  ln.slsted  the  Federal  Government 
Just  didn't  have  the  money  to  meet  all  re- 
quetts.  'The  brutal  truth  Is  we  have  put  so 
much  on  the  cuff  that  grievous  burdens  have 
already  been  laid  on  our  economic  future." 

He  said  the  public  debt  of  f290  billion  is 
far  from  all  we  owe  for  the  past  It  does 
not  include  an  already  accrued  $30  billion 
for  military  retirements.  $28  billion  In  re- 
tireeieut  benefits  for  civiiian  employees,  and 
$300  blilion  In  future  pensions,  compensa- 
tion   and    other    benefits    voted   to    veterans. 

H$  noted  that  the  public  debt,  plus  $360 
bilUon  In  future  obligations  for  past  services, 
plus  $d8  billion  in  future  c.o.d.s  adds  to 
nearly  $750  billion.  "That."  he  declared,  'is 
the  size  of  the  Federal  Government's  mort- 
gage on  us  and  our  children,  beyond  regular 


annual  costs  of  defense,  welfare,  and 
commerce." 

Tlie  prop<j«e<1  Ped'-ral  budget  provides  for 
a  surplus  of  $4  J  billion.  StJins  said  this 
could  be  use<l  V'  reduce  the  national  debt 
and    lay    the    Ixi.^ls    for    tax    reform. 

Such  action,  he  added,  "would  tell  the 
w<:>rld  we  can  manage  our  fiscal  affairs,  that 
our  economy  and  our  money  are  sound  And 
It  would  be  evidence  of  the  strength  we  need 
to  prove  to  Khrushchev  that  our  system  tc 
best."  V 


(From  the  Washington  Posf!  Affr   ?A.  1900) 
TKr  ONr-EvED   BoonnrrPra 

Budget  Director  Stans  has  given  his  usual 
lecture  on  Federal  spending  to  the  National 
Watershed  Congress,  assembled  here.  What 
It  bolls  down  to  Is  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  a  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in- 
crease in  the  budget  for  an  adequate  pro- 
gram to  conserve  it.-;  soil.  Such  a  program 
would  cost  about  $100  million  a  year  lu  Fed- 
eral aid  in  place  of  the  $20  million  Included 
In  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Stans'  strictures  are  generally  disap- 
pointing for  their  failure  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  national  potential  for  more  ade- 
quate Federal  spending,  a  failure  that  seema 
to  derive  from  his  couclusion  that  there  is 
simply  no  way  to  Increase  the  flow  of  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury.  Just  why  Coo^^ress 
and  the  country  should  allow  him  hia  self- 
appointed  role  of  defender  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  U  Incomprehensible  enough. 
But  an  even  greater  mystery  is  that  so  ac- 
complished a  bookkeeper  as  Mr  Stans  per- 
sists In  looking  at  only  one  itde  of  his  ledger. 

In  this  case,  as  on  pollution  control  and 
other  programs,  he  fails  to  reckon  the  ccwt 
of  Federal  Inaction.  What  value  does  he 
place  upon  the  country's  natural  resources? 
In  his  b<'Oks.  no  value  at  all  seems  to  have 
been  assigned.  Tlius  he  can  concentrate  on 
"saving"  dollars  and  forget  about  the  erosion 
of  everything  from  the  Nation's  educational 
plaiit  to  the  very  earth  on  which  It  lives  We 
aren't  against  sound  b.)<jkkeeplng.  but  wo 
think  the  Budget  Bureau's  methods  have 
failed  to  grow  »lih  its  policy-reviewing  re- 
sponsibilities. 


(Prom   the  Washington  Post.  Apr    23,    19601 
"Stans  Favors  Co.nsksvation" 

Despite  the  rash  of  critical  cartoons,  edi- 
torials, and  news  headlines  about  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  you  have  published  these 
last  10  days.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  you  do 
not  want  to  be  fair  and  objective  In  your 
views  and  editorial  policies. 

I  think  I  owe  It  to  my  assjx-lates  in  the 
Bureau.  Including  a  hard-working  dedicated 
career  staff,  whose  term.s  here  will  undoubt- 
edly survive  mine.  Ui  ask  why  you  feel  It 
necessary  to  go  to  such  extremes  to  try  to 
undermine  public  confidence  In  an  essential. 
Important  unit  of  the  Government,  even 
granting  that  there  may  have  to  be  political 
or  economic  differ-  nces  of  opinion. 

Take,  for  example,  vour  wholly  misleading 
and  Inaccurate  headline  "Stans  Opposes 
US  Conservation  Role'"  which  appeared  In 
your  edition  of  April  20.  over  a  reporter's 
brief  account  of  my  speech  to  the  National 
Watershed    Congress. 

N')t  a  word  w;us  contvtlned  In  the  story  to 
Indicate  that.  In  fact,  I  delivered  a  personal 
message  from  the  President  to  the  conserva- 
tionists which  praised  the  watershed  protec- 
tion program  and  contained  tlie  Presidents 
statement  that  we  must  continue  to  work 
viK  irou.sly  to  advance  this  program" 

Nor  does  your  account  of  my  speech  make 
any  mention  of  my  statement  to  the  Water- 
shed Congress  that  "I  have  come  here  with 
a  special  purpo.se,  and  tliat  Is  to  assure  full 
understanding  and  "sympathy  for  your  pro- 
grams and  objectives.  " 

I  did  not  oppose  U-S.  conservation  role  at 
all.  In  fact,  I  pointed  to  developments  un- 
der the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 


vention Act  of  1956  as  evidence  that  we  can 
make  progress  in  meeting  o\.ir  conservation 
problems,  but  without  abdicating  local  Ini- 
tiative and  local  responsibility  to  a  massive 
national  government. 

But  what  I  also  did  In  my  speech  was  to 
remind  the  conservationists  that  they  are 
by  no  means  alone  In  seeking  a  larger  share 
of  the  Federal  budget,  and  that  It  is  not 
possible  to  satisfy  every  group,  however  sin- 
cere and  dedicated,  without  facing  up  to 
the  overall  fiscal  consequences 

There  la  competition  for  every  dollar  of 
budget  funds,  and  the  task  of  selection  U 
made  immeasurably  difficult  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  built-in  commitments  In  existing 
legislation  and  programs.  All  this  Is  com- 
plicated by  the  further  fact  that  It  Is  so 
hard  to  reduce  or  eliminate  old  and  less 
Important  programs  to  make  way  for  new 
ones. 

This  was  the  gist  of  my  message  to  the 
watershed  people  and  I  believe  those  who 
were  present  accepted  and  understood  It 
that  way 

I  note,  however,  that  you  have  now  paid  me 
your  respects  with  an  editorial  April  21. 
Here  again,  along  with  some  personal  abuse 
which  I  can  take  as  well  as  the  next  man. 
you  say  that  I  assign  no  value  to  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources  Here  you  are  quite 
mistaken,  because  1  did  say.  among  other 
thlngf.  that  "our  wealth  Is  to  be  measured 
not  merely  by  the  number  of  families  who 
enjoy  air  conditioning,  or  television  •  •  • 
or  the  countless  other  gadgets  to  which  we 
attach  so  much  importance,  but  far  more 
realls'lcally  In  the  farms,  streams,  forests, 
and  i)arks.  our  waterways  and  watersheds. 
TTiese  we  cannot  do  without." 

Thf  value  I  place  on  the  conservation  of 
our  r.atural  resource.8  Is  a  high  one.  It  so 
happens  that  I  also  place  a  high  value  on 
fiscal  responsibility  as  a  yardstick  of  good 
government  If  this  Is  one-eyed  bookkeeping. 
as  yoj  choose  to  label  It,  It  Is  an  affliction 
6hare<l  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
pjeopl-;. 

If  we  must  differ  so  greatly,  can't  we  at 
least   preserve   fairness?      And    how   about    a 
new  headline  "Stans  Favors   Conservation"? 
Maukicx  H  Stans. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

WajHInoton. 

JAMES  WILMOT  MURPHY 

Ml'.  PASTORE.  Mr  Pi fsidtiil,  mid- 
Apri.  in  Washington — the  month  when 
nature  ts  touched  with  the  beauty  of 
life — is  remembered,  too,  for  the  passing 
of  beloved  Americans. 

Tliere  is  more  than  the  date  of  his 
passing — April  11.  1960— which  permits 
us  to  count  James  W  Murphy  in  the  roll 
of  American5  we  love. 

Tliis  humble  man  would  be  the  last  to 
list  himself  with  the  great.  But  we  of 
the  Senate  .shall  not  be  the  last  so  to  list 
him 

Jemes  Murphy  was  born  just  across 
the  street  from  where  we  meet — and  he 
labored  the  loyal  length  of  his  life  just 
across  the  hall  from  where  our  voices  are 
rais<'d — and  there  our  spoken  words  are 
fashioned  into  their  everlasting  form  by 
our  devoted  reporters. 

Jim  Murphy  toiled  there  longer  than 
mos;  of  us  have  lived — longer  than  any 
of  iis  have  served.  We  knew  that  he 
toiled  time  beyond  his  strength — yet  we 
Si?enied  not  to  have  conceived  a  time 
when  his  talents  would  not  be  at  our 
call. 

Tlierefore.  when  the  summons  came, 
there  was  all  the  tragic  touch  of  sudden 
sorrow. 


The  passing  of  James  Wilmot  Murphy 
is  the  departure  of  a  friend,  a  colleague, 
a  counselor,  a  kindly  editor. 

I  view  Jim  Murphy  as  the  gentle  par- 
ent of  us  all — proud  of  our  perform- 
ance— jealous  of  our  name  and  fame. 

Jim  Murphy  shared  our  thoughts  ex- 
pressed upon  the  Senate  floor  and  often 
dressed  them  so  that  our  minor  errors  of 
quick  speech  might  not  cloud  the  perma- 
nent record  for  posterity. 

The  wisdom  and  the  wit  of  this  scholar 
was  the  mold  for  the  manner  and  the 
men  of  the  Senate  repwrting  staff.  We 
are  humble  when  we  pause  \o  assess  the 
skill  and  devotion  of  these  men.  They 
are  truly  our  biographers  as  our  lives, 
our  labors,  our  language  may  have  their 
impact  on  our  Nation  and  its  people. 

We  have  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their 
dedication  as  we  reflect  on  the  great 
heart  of  Jim  Murphy — and  his  hentage. 
He  was  heir  to  a  family  spirit  of  sei^ice 
extending  back  more  than  a  century — a 
service,  indeed,  covering  almost  two- 
thirds  of  our  national  existence 

These  are  great  and  compelling  reflec- 
tions created  by  the  passing  of  a  mild 
and  modest  gentleman.  We  .shall  miss 
his  friendly  visits  to  the  Senate  floor. 
We  shall  miss  our  friendly  visits  to  his 
"throne" — his  busy  desk — but  never  so 
busy  but  that  his  smile  and  pleasant 
greeting  made  our  visit  worth  while. 

In  his  domain,  he  made  our  public  life 
a  personal  and  pleasant  adventure.  His 
death  makes  our  sorrow  deeply  personal 
and  sincere 

To  his  loved  ones  I  expre.ss  my  sincere 
sympathy  on  his  passing.  To  our  coun- 
try, I  express  its  good  fortune  to  have 
possessed  the  loyal  service  of  James  Wil- 
mot Murphy — his  was  truly  a  labor  of 
love. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TEXAS    OPPOSES 
DISCLAIMER    AFFIDAVIT    IN    NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
on  Thursday,  April  21,  I  made  a  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  resolution  of 
April  4,  1960.  by  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Academic  Freedom  and  Responsi- 
bility of  the  General  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of    Texas,   concerning    the   dis- 
claimer affidavit  required  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.     The  names  of 
the  five   members  of  the   faculty  who 
framed  the  resolution  were  omitted. 

Mr,  President,  throughout  history  Tex - 
ans  have  been  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of 
human  liberty — freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. Only  last  week  we  observed  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
fought  April  21,  1936.  at  which  Texans 
won  their  independence  and  freedom 

Acting  in  this  tradition  and  spirit,  five 
outstanding  professors  at  the  University 
of  Texas  comprising  the  Comanittee  of 
Counsel  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Re- 
sponsibility, recently  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Congress  to  remove  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  from  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

In  so  doing,  this  dedicated  committee 
voted  the  University  of  Texas  in  position 
to  join  with  other  great  American  educa- 
tional institutions  such  as  Harvard.  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  others,  on  this  issue. 


All  Texans  should  be  proud  that  the 
University  of  Texas  has  a  committ.ee 
which  steps  forward  and  takes  a  stand 
opposed  to  this  discrimination  against 
students,  though  such  a  stand  may  re- 
sult in  criticism  against  them 

I  believe  it  pertinent  to  note  that  the 
University  of  Texas,  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  18,000  and  over  75  years  old, 
has  a  Texas  constitutional  mandate  to 
be  a  university  of  the  first  class 

With  professors  such  as  Millard  H. 
Ruud,  professor  of  Law,  and  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  other  committee 
members  who  have  such  understanding 
and  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, Texans  can  confidently  expect 
that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  their 
principal  university  will  be  counted 
among  the  leaders  in  the  Nation  if.  in- 
deed, it  has  not  already  attained  that 
statui-e. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  point  of 
the  committee's  resolution  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Congress  in 
consideration  of  this  matter: 

Resolved,  That  the  disclaimer  affidavit  re- 
quired by  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  runs  counter  to  strong  American 
traditions  of  long  standing  that  the  state 
should  not  Intrude  Itself  In  matters  of  be- 
lief and  conscience  •  •  •  History  amply 
demonstrates  the  dire  consequences  to  lib- 
erty which  may  ensue  when  Government 
goes  beyond  tl:ie  regulation  of  overt  conduct 
and  regulates  belief,  also. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  resolution,  what 
the  college  students  and  professors  re- 
sent is  the  insult  implied,  and  the  slur 
on  their  character  and  patriotism  im- 
plicit, in  a  .=:y.'=t.em  which  requires  dis- 
claimer affidavits  from  students  and 
teachers  who  seek  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Government,  and  requires  no  such 
affidavit  from  farmers,  businessmen,  or 
others  who  seek  loans  from  the  Federal 
Grovernment. 

Are  our  students  suspect  because  they 
attend  college  and  seek  an  education? 
Are  all  who  seek  learning  to  be  distrusted, 
while  all  who  seek  dollars  are  trusted? 
Is  it  more  patriotic  to  accumulate  money 
than  it  is  to  seek  learning? 

A  disclaimer  affidavit  requirement  for 
scholars,  but  not  for  the  promoter  or 
the  businessman,  is  a  revelation  of  a 
subconscious  fear  of  knowledge  that 
bodes  America  no  good. 

Knowledge  can  save  us  when  material 
goods  could  fail. 

Surely  our  society  is  advanced  enough 
to  learn  true  values  in  this  world.  We 
should  value  learning,  and  nurture  it, 
and  should  not  treat  those  who  seek  to 
advance  their  learning  as  suspect  per- 
sons, unworthy  of  the  trust  of  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

This  issue  should  have  been  laid  to 
rest  with  the  repeal  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  But  it  seems  that  each 
generation  must  relearn  the  lesson  of 
liberty. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  leadership  in 
teaching  this  generation  the  value  of 
liberty  and  of  learning  as  its  chief  safe- 
guard. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thought  of  this  learned  committee  in 
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considering  this  question.  I  a&k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rbcohd  the  text  of  the  resolution 
of  April  4.  1960,  by  the  Committee  oX 
Counsel  on  Academic  Freedom  ajid  Re- 
spoasibility  of  the  General  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  concernii\g  the 
disclauner  affidavit  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  I  also 
request  unammous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  cioee  of  the  resolution  the 
names  of  the  five  University  of  Texas 
prof e.isors  who  signed  it. 

There  oemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, with  signatures,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Wiiereia  the  National  Defense  Educa--lon 
Act  of  1958  requires  every  person  to  whom 
a  payment  or  loan  Is  made  under  the  act  to 
ex-'cute  a  disclaimer  affidavit  swearing  or 
sifflrming  that  he  "does  net  believe  tn.  and  la 
not  a  member  of  and  does  net  support  any 
organization  that  believes  In  or  teache?.  the 
overthro'w  of  the  U  S  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  uncor.stl- 
tutional  methods"  sec  1001  (e).  Public  Law 
85-864,  75  Statutes  at  Lar^e   15801 ;   and 

Whereas  tins  provision  hae  been  called  In 
question  by  the  publicly  expressed  dis£;.tis- 
faction  with  It  by  niany  persons  and  org.inl- 
zations.  Including  such  educational  assC'Cla- 
tlons  as  the  Asfociation  of  American  Cnlver- 
sltles.  the  Association  jf  American  Colleges 
and  the  American  Association  of  Land-G.-ant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities,  aiid  Inc.ud- 
Ing  officials  of  a  number  o'  the  Nation's  load- 
ing educational  institutions,  such  universi- 
ties as  Harvard,  Yile,  Columbia,  Indiana. 
and  Washington:  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  been  giving  awlous 
consideration  t>  a  bill  designed  to  remove  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  and  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  Arthur  Flemmmg  have 
urged  its  remevi-il;  and 

Whereas  the  Com.mittee  of  Counsel  en 
Academic  Freedom  and  Respc-nslblllty  of  the 
Genera!  Factilty.  the  Univrrsitv  '->f  Texa?  Is 
an  elected,  representatlTe  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  general  faculty  charged  with  the 
respKDnslblUty  to  be  concerned  with  inai:ters 
affecting  academic  freedom:  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  of  Counsel  on 
Academic  Freedtym  and  Responribility  oj  the 
Vnive^'nty  of  Tinas 

(1)  That  the  disclaimer  aflldavlt  reqi  lr?d 
by  the  National  Defence  Ed-icntlon  Act  of 
1958  runs  counter  to  stxong  American  tradi- 
tions oi  long  standing  that  the  State  should 
ncit  Intrude  Itself  into  matters  of  belief  and 
conscience.  This  the  disclaimer  aflklavit 
d^es  by  requiring  the  student  or  fatuity 
member  to  swear  among  other  things,  that 
he  does  not  "be!1eve  In"  any  OTsnnlTrati'  n 
that  'believes  in  "  the  overthrow  of  the  US. 
Government.  Hlstca-y  amply  dem.onstj-ates 
the  di.-e  consequences  to  liberty  which  may 
ensue  when  govtrrunent  goes  beyond  the 
regulation  of  overt  conduct  and  regu  ates 
belief  also. 

(2)  That  while  the  NaUoaal  Defense  E.du- 
catlcn  .^ct  Is  based  upon  the  apparent  as- 
sumption that  the  welfare,  if  not  the  sur- 
ylval  of  the  Nation  Is  dependent  upon  the 
well-being  f  edicatlon  and  the  quail' v  of 
the  graduates  and  programs  of  tn.-tltut.ions 
of  higher  education,  the  disclainier  afBdavlt, 
aicng  with  that  In  the  National  Science 
F  .undatton  Act.  singles  out  the  college  stu- 
den*:  and  professor  a.s  the  only  recipients  of 
governmental  aid.  loans,  and  subsidy  whose 
d»*votJon  to  this  Nation  Is  so  doubtful  that 
such  an  additional  assurance  Is  required.  It 
ts  understandable  that  the  college  student 
and  professor  should  feel  s<5m.e  offense  over 
this  probably  uneoosciauB  Insult. 

(S>  That  a  earefui  reading  of  the  dis- 
claimer  liBdaTlt   ittm'Mmn  that  tt  1m  va^ue 


and  amblguoua.  While  this  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  poses  no  deterrent  to  its  execution 
by  the  disloyal,  at  whom  It  Is  apparently 
aimed,  it  docs  cause  the  scrupulous  and  con- 
scientious to  pause.  Being  vug\ie  and  am- 
biguous It  may  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  free 
Inquiry  and  thotjght  upon  those  who  have 
executed  the  afiidavit. 

Tlierefore,  we  urge  the  Ccugresa  of  U\e 
United  States  to  remove  the  disclaimer  iiffl- 
davlt  from  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  find  urge  Uke-mlnded  persons  to  give 
appropriate  support  tn  this  step 

Claremce  B    Atres. 

Prof'<:sor  of  EconojiUcs. 
Pack   Kxttom. 

l>^i.in.  School  of  Ltno. 

UXNRT     R.     HSNZX, 

P'ojessor  of  Chemistry. 
De  Witt  C    Reddick. 
Dirrctnr,  School  of  Jovrnalirm. 
Mn  LARD  H    Rtrtm. 
ProfcMor  of  Law.  Ckairman. 


DEATH  OF  DR  JAMES  D  HOSKINS, 
PKESIDE3^r  EMERITL'S  OP  THE 
UNI\rER=;nY  OF  TENNES.'-EE 

Mr.    KEPAUVER.     Mr.    Piesident,    in 

the  death  of  Dr.  James  D.  Hcskins. 
president  emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  entire  educational  world 
has  lost  a  stanch  advocate.  Dr  Hos- 
k.ui.'i  was  a  main  force  in  the  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  mto  a  major  educational  in- 
stitution. 

He  was  always  ready  to  do  battle  for 
causes  which  he  feit  would  enhance  the 
cro*th  and  development  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  such  a  strong  advocate  of 
cau»es  and  Ls.sues  which  he  felt  were 
important  that  most  of  his  battles  were 
wont,  and  he  Lived  to  see  his  dream  of  a 
great  educational  institution  materialize 
atop  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ten- 
ne.s.see  'Valley. 

Dr  Hoskuis  was  a  wise  and  kmdly 
leader,  a  great  educator  and  a  distin- 
guistied  citizen.  Tennessee  mourns  the 
pasalnjT  of  one  of  her  .?reat  sons,  but  he 
himself  ha-s  gained  enviabl*»  immortality 
upon  this  earth — his  memory  Ls  pre- 
served in  material  things,  and  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  thousands  of 
.students  and  citizens  who  benefited 
through  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  uni- 
versity he  served  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

I  a.«!k  unanimous  corLsent  that  edito- 
rials from  the  Lexinf.'ton  Procrress,  Lex- 
uigton.  Term.,  and  the  KnnxvUle  Jour- 
nal. KnoTville.  Tenn.,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beintj  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recprd.  as  follows: 

[From     the     Lexington      (Tenn.)      Progresa, 
Apr    7.  1960] 

Dr.  James  Hoskins 

TUe  entire  educational  world  mourns  the 
death  of  Dr.  Jajnes  D.  Hosklns.  president 
emerltiis   of   the  tJniversity   of  Ter.nes&ee. 

Dr  Hosklns  headed  the  State  university 
durlrg  t.he  years  !t  developed  Into  a  major 
ediioatlonal  Instlttrtlon.  That  growth  snd 
development  was  due  partly  to  his  able  ad- 
ministration 

Because  of  his  agr.  E>r.  HoaiUns  for  sc- 
eral  years  had  been  unahto  to  take  tctlva 
f>art  In  educatlozuil  work,  yet  the  statrrre  at 
the  State  nnlTerslty  today  la  tn  part  a  mcsy- 
ument  to  M»  ^btlfty. 


[Prom  the  KnoKvllls  iTenn  )  Jourual, 
Apr   5.  l^«i>\ 

Im   Dkath   of   Jamcb   D    HosKiKs   Otrm   St^tk 
Ix^sas  0*«  or  Hkb  Orkat  Sons 

When  that  young  freshman.  James  D 
Hosklns,  registered  fur  his  dairses  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  In  1886.  It  Is  safe 
to  guess  that  not  a  single  one  of  his  profes- 
sors, and  least  of  all  young  Hosklns.  cher- 
ished the  remotest  premonition  as  to  what 
the  future  mleht  hold  for  him 

Little  did  he  think  that  60  years  later 
he  would  be  retiring  to  the  post  of  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  milverBtty.  or  that  on 
that  day  he  registered  he  was.  In  reality,  en- 
tering upon  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  alma  mater  that  was  destined  to 
continue  to  his  last  day  on  earth. 

Tlius  when  he  passed  away  this  week,  after 
celebration  of  his  90th  birthday  last 
January,  there  were  few  of  the  thousands  of 
Tennesseans  who  became  UT  alumul  during 
this  man's  lifetime  who  did  not  experience 
a  personal  loss  In  his  going  For  while  he 
served  only  1'2  years  as  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  all  but  a  few  uf  his  first  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  James  D.  Hosklns  had 
been  a  living  force  In  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  institution. 

Where  the  Interests  of  his  university  were 
concerned,  he  was  always  ready  to  do  buttle, 
whether  It  was  with  the  legislature,  with  re- 
calcitrant eleroent*  In  his  own  faculty,  with 
alumni  who  had  been  cajultd  Into  plans  for 
splitting  the  university,  or  with  TVA  when 
It*  Board  determined  to  flood  thousands  of 
acres  uf  rich  farmLaud  In  his  native  county 
of  Jefferson  Be  was  nut  a  belligerant  man, 
but  he  was  one  oi  such  strung  convlctlona 
that  they  forced  him  into  acliva  advocacy 
of  causes  and  Issues  which  he  felt  were  im- 
portant. When  he  was  once  enlisted,  he  be- 
came an  advocate  of  such  effectiveness  that 
most  of  his  battles  were  won.  fortunately, 
for  the  Institution   he  served. 

Nor  did  his  interest  Ui  the  uiUversity  lapse 
when  he  retired  from  the  presidency.  Nu 
later  than  last  Cbxlstinaa  Dr  Hoskins  Is- 
sued from  his  sickbed  a  call  to  UT  alumni 
for  construction  of  an  uiterdenutulnatiou 
chapel  to  be  paid  for  with  public  contribu- 
tions, a  cause  for  which  he  believed  a  great 
need  existed  on  the  university  caxupu*. 

All  of  this  Is  no  adequate  summary  of  his 
record  as  a  great  educator  and  distinguished 
citizen,  but  in  any  eTent  there  must  be 
added  to  It  an  appraisal  of  the  man  hlm- 
.■self  a.'?  a  wise  and  kindly  citieen  and  one 
blessed  with  a  saving  sense  of  wy  hunifOr 
which  came  to  "lie  surfare  both  in  his  per- 
sonal associations  and  In  bis  official  dealings 
In  the  university's  behalf 

Tennessee  has  lost  In  James  D  H o&klns  one 
of  her  great  sons,  but  he  has  gained  the  most 
enviable  kind  of  immortality  upon  this 
earth,  that  of  having  his  memfiry  preserved 
not  only  In  the  form  of  material  thlnvr«  left 
to  betu*  his  name  btit  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  thousands  of  h:s  fell  )ws. 


STATEMENT  ON  NUCLEAR  TESWNG 
BY  ADVISORY  C  OMMrriT-W  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TEXrHNOLOC^OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL. 

Mr      KEFAUVER      Mr      Prcident     I 

.«;hr>uld  like  to  cal'i  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  mt  st  important  Statement  on 
Nuc'.ear  1  >?tiru?"  i.ssued  yesterday  by  the 
Advisory  Committtp  on  Science  and 
Technol.jgj^  of  the  Democratic  Adviaory 
Council 

Tliia  Committee,  which  ia  composed  o* 
a  number  of  world  renown  .scientust.^.  ta- 
dudin^  three  Nobel  pnze  winners,  rec- 
anunencls  that  "pending  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Iruspection  .sy.^t/^^m  adequate 
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for  monitoring  low-jield  underground 
tests,  a  moratorium  be  imposed  on  such 
tests  for  a  limited  period  of  time." 

It  recommends  further  Uiat  "one  of 
our  major  laboratories  be  given  a  high 
prioiity  to  establish  a  protc;type  close- 
spaced  network  of  sei.smic  station.s  and 
to  operate  it  In  a  seismic  region  for  a 
sufBcient  period  to  determine  its  capa- 
bilit:/  of  detectin.t?  explosions,  locating 
theii-  positions,  and  distinguishing  them 
from  earthquakes." 

Tlie  Committee  also  calls  for  speedy 
^nsideration  by  tl^ie  Congress  of  the  pro- 
posal f<  r  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unai:iimous  con- 
sent that  this  stiitement  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  bo  placed  m  the  REroRD  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  writing  a  letter 
to  President  Eisenhower  today,  urging 
him  to  reassess  the  administration's  po- 
sition with  respect  to  a  test  ban  and  to 
come  forward  with  positive  proposals  at 
the  summit  meeting.  If  he  comes  for- 
ward with  such  proposals.  I  know  that 
he  will  have  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  political  party.  If  he 
faibi  to  come  forward  with  such  pro- 
posjils  we  may  have  lost  one  of  our  last 
chances  to  make  a  beginning  toward  an 
enduring  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(ord,  as  follows: 

STA-  EMBNT  ON  NvCtEAE  TramNG  BT  THK  AD- 
VISOR T  COMMITTKI  ON  SCIENCE  ANti  TECH- 
N3LO0T  or  THT  DEMOCRATIC  AUVlSOaT 
C5TTNCII. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  strongly  supports  the  position 
that  the  United  States  should  seek  an  agree- 
ment to  ban  all  medium  and  high  power 
weapon  tests  It  la  generally  agreed  that  an 
lns:>ectlon  system,  employing  existing  detec- 
tion technology  and  providing  an  adequate 
number  of  on-site  InspecUons  can  be  made 
adequate  for  monitoring  a  test  ban  on  medl- 
xim  and  high  power  weapons.  This  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Committee  on  December  20  1959.  It 
Is  of  paramount  Importance  that  an  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  be 
cor. eluded  with  speed. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  pending 
th€    development   of    an    Inspection    system 
Bd(>quate    for    monitoring    low-yield    under- 
ground tests    a  moratorium   be  Imposed  on 
BU<  h  test  for  a  limited   perl'Kl  of  Ume.     The 
military    value   which    would  derive   from   a 
few  clandesuiie  low-yield  nuclear  tests  must 
be  viewed  In  terms  of  the  present  advanced 
nuclear   weapons    capability  of    the    present 
nuclear    p.T*crs     and    e*;;>ecUlly   the    United 
Btites.      M-re    i:uportanUy,    tne    agreement 
must  be  viewed   m   terms  of   the  additional 
8e<urlty   which    the   United    States   and   the 
Sonet  Union  and  all  other  nations  achieve 
as  a  result  of  such   a  moratorium.     It  Is  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  all  nations  to  limit 
the  nuclear  club  U.  its  present  membership. 
Wtien    the    world   nuclear    club    expands   Its 
membership.  It  will  be  too  late  to  debate  the 
technical  I  ties  of  a   nuclear   test  treaty.     We 
wlU  have  wasted  our  most  precious  asset — 
time. 

The  Committee  deplores  the  fact  tliat  dur- 
ing  recent    yenrs   there   hiws   been    a  woefully 
iradequftte  effort  made  to  Improve  the  tech 
nology  of  nuclear  testa  detecUon  and  IdenU- 
ai»Uon.  especially  lor  underground  tests. 

We  therefore  propose  Uiat  one  of  our  ma- 
jor laboratr)rles  be  given  a  high  priority  to 
eiitabllsh  a  prototype  close-spaced  network 
Of  seismic  stations  and  to  operate  It  In  a 
■  lamlc  region  for  a  sufllclent  period  to  de- 
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termine  Its  capability  of  detecting  explo- 
sions, locating  their  positions,  and  distin- 
guishing them  from  earthquakes. 

The  operation  of  such  a  network  of  mostly 
unmanned  stations  would  provide  data  to 
determine  the  spacing  of  stations  needed  for 
highly  reliable  monitoring  in  Russia.  At 
present  a  spacing  of  200  km.  is  agreed  to  tte 
adequate  to  detect  and  Identify  fully  muffled 
30  kilotfin  Illicit  explosions.  This  requires 
a  large  number  of  stations  (600  In  Russia) 
but  tnese  could  be  unmanned  and  relatively 
Inexpensive  and  to  a  high  degree  tamper- 
proof.  A  larger  spacing  of  stations  should  be 
sufficient  throughout  the  trreater  part  of  the 
network  which  covers  non-seismlc  areas  and 
would  markedly  reduce  the  number  of  sta- 
tions needed  Actual  operation  of  the  1958 
Qeneva  system,  consistinF  of  approximc»tely 
20  manned  seismic  stations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  together  with  the  refearch  and  de- 
velopment on  more  sensitive  ej stems  will  be 
the  best  way  to  Improve  the  capability  of 
detecting  explosions. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  In 
detecting  low-yield,  underground  tests.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  proposal  for  a  National 
Peace  Agency  made  by  the  Democratic  Advi- 
sory Council  on  December  5,  1959,  be  given 
speedy  consideration  by  the  Congress  More 
than  20  bills  embodying  the  principles  of 
this  proposal  have  been  Introduced  Into  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  there  Is  good  sup- 
port for  ruch  legislation.  It  remains  for  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  to  hold 
hearings  on  these  bills  and  for  the  Congre.s.s 
to  enact  one  of  them. 

The  eetablishment  of  the  National  Peace 
Agency  will  offer  dramatic  proof  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  Is  sincere  in  it*  desire 
for  peace  and  disarmament.  The  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  on  test  cessation  has  its  main 
importance  as  a  first  step  toward  controlled 
disarmament. 

MFMsms  or  thk  Advtscwt  Commtttef  on 

SCITNCS  AND  TiCHNOLOCT 

Dr.  Ernest  C.  Pollard    (Chairman),  chair- 
man, biophysics  department.  Yale  University. 
Dr  Sanruel  K.  Allison,  professor  of  physics, 
the  Enrico  Perm!  Institute  for  Nuclear  Stud- 
ies. University  of  Chicago 

Dr  Harrison  Brown,  professor  of  geochem- 
istry. California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  James  P.  Crow,  professor  of  medical 
genetics.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Louis  B  Flexner.  chairman,  department 
of  anatomy,  school  of  medicine.  University  uf 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Trevor  Gardner,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Hvcon  Manufacturing  Co. 

I>r.  H.  Bentley  Glass,  profeaaor  of  biology, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr  Leslie  C.  Dunn,  professor  of  zoology, 
Columbia  University. 

Dr.  David  R.  Goddard.  director,  division  of 
biology.  University  oi  Pennsylvania. 

Dr  David  L.  Hill,  consulting  physicist.  New 
York  Oty. 

Dr.  Polvkarp  Kusch,  professor  of  physics, 
Columbia"  RadlaUon  Laboratory,  Columbia 
University. 

Dr  Prttz  Upmann.  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City. 

Dr.  F.  T.  McClure,  chairman,  research  cen- 
ter. Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Dr  Richard  B  Roberts  (Vice  Chairman), 
department  of  terre?tr1al  magnetism.  Car- 
negie Institution.  Washingti^m.  DC. 

Dr.  John  S.  Toll,  chairman,  department  of 
physics.  University  of  MLir\'land 

Dr.  Harold  C  Urey,  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Engineering.  University  of  California. 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 


Youth  adopted  a  platform  of  "Youth 
Priorities  1960-70"  at  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  forum  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Ballroom.  April  4.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  plank  in  that  eight -part 
platform  which  received  the  strongest 
vote  of  endorsement  dealt  with  civil 
rights.    It  read  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  any  Infringement  on 
equality  of  opportunity  denies  to  youth  of 
various  ethnic,  creedal,  and  racial  back- 
grounds the  possibility  fur  a  full  Hie.  To 
elirrinate  t!"ie?e  deprivations  we  ca'.l  for  the 
subtitantlal  completion  of  school  desegrega- 
tion by  1970.  the  provision  of  equal  access 
to  housing  for  all  individuals,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  in  employment 
and  advancement  practices  throxigiiout  the 
United  States.  We  also  affirm  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  peaceful  protest  and  non- 
violent resistance  against  all  forms  of  social 
Injustice. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  was  divided  into  18 
forums  dealing  with  18  different  subjects, 
and  the  larcest  forum  with  1.400  dele- 
gates from  all  of  the  States  was  forum 
X\Tn,  dealing  with  civil  rights.  The 
final  paper  adopted  by  thikt  forum  con- 
tained the  following  recommendations 
dealing  with  the  recent  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions: 

(1)  We  recommend  that  community 
groups  representing  Negro  and  white  leader- 
ship be  created  to  e't^ibllsh  communication 
between  the  two  groups  and  to  provide  an 
Instrument  for  community  planning  and 
agreement.  This  Ehould  provide  that  deseg- 
recation  must  be  accomplished  withm  specl- 
aeU  time  periods;  (2)  we  recommend  en- 
dorsement of  nonviolent  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions cf  students  in  protest  agam.'t  segre- 
gated facilities:  (3)  we  recommend  that 
pub:ic  offlciah  e.<:tabll8h  bridges  cf  communi- 
cation for  the  education  of  minority  group 
problems  In  view  of  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy expressed  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation; 
and  (4  I  we  recommend  support  of  Negro  stu- 
dents m  tiielr  fiRht  for  equality  and  decry  the 
use  of  force,  violence,  political,  or  legal  con- 
trivances to  prohibit  or  intimidate  students' 
nonviolent  protest  against  Inequality. 


FINDINGS  OP  YOUTH  PORUM 
Mr      CL,.\RK.     Mr      President,     the 
Youth  Ponim  at  the  Golden  AnnlVCTSary 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 


DISTRESSED  AREAS  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  Bor- 
ough of  Jun  Thorpe,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the 
distressed  towns  in  Carbon  County,  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  one  of  thie  communities  which  would 
be  helped  measurably  by  the  passage  of 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  now  pendmg 
in  the  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Charles 
E.  Wildoner,  secretary  of  tlie  Borough 
of  Jim  Thorpe,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  these  communities  in 
Pennsylvania  have  all  expended  great 
efforts  to  help  themselves,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Authority,  the  State  department 
of  commerce,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  Federal  assistance 
is  needed  desperately,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  the  report  of  the  Special  Comr 
mittee  on  Unemployment  Problems  re- 
cently filed  with  this  body.  I  hope  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  heed  the  pleas  of  such  com- 
munities as  Jim  Thorpe  and  pass  an  area 
rederelopmKit  taill  this  year. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OrrrcB  or  Borough  SKCKrTAET, 

Jim  Thorpe.  Pa.,  April  1, 1960. 
Hon  Joseph  Clark, 
U.S  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

DKAB  Senator  CXark;  At  the  March  meet- 
ing of  the  Jim  Thorpe  Borough  Council.  I 
was  Instructed  to  write  to  you  and  request 
special  consideration  from  you  in  an  effort 
to  bolster  the  faltering  economy  of  our  com- 
munity. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  Jim  Thorpe 
Is  one  of  the  critically  distressed  towns  in 
the  anthracite  region,  and  any  assistance  you 
can  give  ua  in  procuring  Federal  work  proj- 
ects will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

We  know  that  you  are  faced  with  many  dif- 
ficult problems,  but  we  feel  confident  that 
you  will  give  this  matter  yovir  sincere  con- 
sideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  K.  Wildoner, 

Secretary. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  the  public  generally,  may  well  wish 
to  take  note  of  the  current  box  score 
on  appropriations  before  Congress  this 
year.  As  Congress  recessed  for  Easter, 
the  Tax  Foundation  found  that  "1961 
money  bills  thus  far  considered,  at  latest 
stages  of  action,  point  to  somewhat 
higher  expenditures  than  anticipated  in 
the  budget  in  areas  covered  by  these 
bills." 

The  Tax  Foundation  is  an  independ- 
ent research  organization  which  I  re- 
gard as  the  best  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  For  years  it  has  been 
keeping  a  running  box  score  on  bills 
authorizing  expenditures  during  their 
passage  through  the  legislative  proce- 
dure. 

The  Easter  summary  was  the  first  by 
the  Tax  Foundation  in  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Others  will  follow  as 
the  appropriation  bills  move  further 
through  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Tax 
Foundation  tabulation  of  congressional 
action  on  appropriation  bills,  preceded 
by  its  explanatory  statement  of  April  19, 
1960.  be  published  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  tabulation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Approprl\ttons  Box  Score 
(By  Tax  Foundation.  Inc.) 
An  analysis  of  the  fiscal  1961  money  bills 
thus  far  considered  by  the  Congress,  at  latest 
stages  of  action,  point  to  somewhat  higher 
expenditures  than  anticipated  in  the  budget 
In  areas  covered  by  these  bills,  the  Tax 
Foundation  said  today.  A  tabulation  re- 
leased by  the  Foundation  shows  a  net  in- 
crease of  $309  million  over  budget  estimates, 
in  8  out  of  a  probable  15  appropriation 
bills,  for  the  fiscal  year  which  starts  next 
July  1. 

Approprlatlona  carried  In  the  eight  bills, 
taking  the  latest  action  in  each  case,  total 
$15.4  billion,  as  compared  with  budget  esti- 
mates of  $15.1  billion.  Budget  estimates 
for  these  bills  represent  about  23  p>ercent 
Of  the  total  of  $68,2  bllllon  of  current  ap- 


propriations requested  In  the  fiscal  1961 
budget. 

The  Tax  Foundation  computations  follow 
the  oOcial  Budget  Bureau  practice,  and 
eliminate  all  appropriation  which  do  not 
authorize  new  obligations  from  Treasury 
funds.  Thus  appropriations  from  postal  re- 
ceipts, and  for  the  liquidation  of  prpvluusly 
provided  contract  authority,  are  excluded. 
The  increase  over  budget  requests  of  $309 
million  In  the  bills  considered  through  April 
18  also  reflects  the  failure  of  Congress  th'os 
far  to  approve  the  increased  postal  rates 
contemplated  In  the  budget  Such  postal 
rate  Isglslatlon  does  not  fall  vinder  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
but  II  requested  rate  increases  are  denied 
increased  funds  will  have  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasxiry  to  cover  the  postal  deficit, 
even  though  the  House  reduced  total  f)ostal 
appropriations  by  $82  mllll<;n. 

Rectuctlons  In  five  of  the  money  bills  total 
a  little  less  than  $400  million    but  Increases 


over  requests  In  the  other  three.  Including 
the  extra  postal  costs  due  to  failure  to  In- 
crease rates,  amount  to  almost  $700  million. 

The  eight  bills  cover  a  substantial  segment 
"f  domes-tic  nnnmUltary  programs  Oppor- 
tunities for  further  reductions  In  this  area 
of  spending,  in  the  measures  not  yet  acted 
upon,  are  limited.  Tax  Foundation  pointed 
out.  If  sizable  reductions  in  appropriations 
are  to  be  achieved  in  this  session,  the  Foun- 
dation suggested  they  must  come  from  the 
remaining  bills  not  yet  coixsldered.  Includ- 
ing defense,  foreign  aid.  public  works  and 
agriculture  fund  requests— or  from  Senate 
reductloiis  in  some  of  the  eight  bills  men- 
tioned on  which  that  body  still  must  act 

The  appropriations  data  do  not  Include 
"backdo<jr  financing"  outside  the  regular  ap- 
propriation prixress,  which  in  pending  hous- 
ing and  other  measures,  may  also  authorize 
spending  as  much  as  $14  bllllon  beyond 
levels  recommended   In   the  budget. 


Actions  on  appropriation  hilU 
[In  mlUtons) 


Fiscal  !9«1: 

In(:  ep«>iident  oRloeB 

I.a  >or-IIoaJth.  Education,  Welfare  departments,  and 
r  lated  agen ciw 

Tnasury-Posf  OIBce-Tai  Court,  Treasury-Tax  Court 

1  otal  postal  appropriatloas 

I)c  luct  postal  n-wipts : 

.\ppro|  irlatlon  from  Treasury  for  postal  public  »ei  vkes  and 

•  lefic  t 

Department  of  Commerce  and  relate<l  agencies 

ciljte-J  istlce-Juiilclary-L'.S.  liifunuuilun  Agency 

Dciwrtjueat  of  Interlt^r  and  rrlate<l  agencies 

DLstrlct  of  Columbia  (Fnleral  funds) 

(lc|ienU  (tovernmenl  matters 

1  >cituct  appropriatiooa  tot  Uquidatlou  of  contract  autbor- 

liy 


Total  new  obllgatlonal  authority,  flscal  1961. 


Fiscal  IMO  supplementals: 

2d  lupplemental 

Supplemental  for  space  activities. 

Juct  appropriRtions  for  lirjiildatlon  of  contract  Mithor- 
if 


iNew  obllgational  authority,  flscal  1960. 
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estimates 
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MS 
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338 
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261 


Passed 
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Senate 


738 


S8B 

49 


1,397 


23 
46 
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Final 

Congreaa 

action 


966 

33 


961 


I^teat 
action 

TBTSU* 

eatlmate* 


-•271 

-I- 184 
-21 

f-82) 
(-644) 

-H7J 

-61 

-87 

-1-39 

-6 


+  10 


H-ao$ 


-63 


+83 


-30 


'  Cor^mittee  action. 
'  Incmdes  $664,000,000  from  proiiosed  increases  In  postal  rates. 

'  EstBnated  postal  appropriation  from  Treasury  includes  $49,000,000  tor  public  servicM,  a^  authoriied  by  Postal 
Policy  ^ct  of  1658,  and  »472,()iK),t»i<)  for  the  postal  dedctt. 
«  Thil  is  the  amount  by  which  $I5,.372,000,000.  the  total  of  all  bills  at  latest  stagM  of  action,  exceeds  budget  estimates. 


CASBS    INVOLVTNG    THE    MALLORY 

RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
the  chief  justices  of  State  supreme 
courts,  in  their  conference  held  in  Pa.sa- 
dena.  Calif.,  in  August  1958.  found  that 
the  Warren  Supreme  Court  "does  not 
seem  to  have  civen  any  consideration 
whatsoever  to  the  risks  to  society  which 
might  result  from  the  release  of  a  pris- 
oner of  this  type  " 

The  State  chief  justices  were  referring 
speciacally  to  the  case  of  Moore  v.  Michi- 
gan '335  US.  155'.  But  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  statement  i.s  equally 
applicable  to  the  Andrew  Mallory  case 
which  the  Warren  Court  decided  on  June 
24,  1967. 

In  this  Mallory  case  the  Warren  Court 
seized  upon  what  it  chose  to  regard  as  a 
technical  flaw  in  traditionally  accepted 
police  practice  to  turn  loose  a  confessed 
and  convicted  rapist  to  prey  again  on 
Innocent  women. 

Andrew  Mallory  was  arrested  again  in 
January  1958.  little  more  than  6  months 


after  he  was  freed,  on  charges  of  house- 
breaking and  assault  on  the  daughter  of 
a  Woman  who  had  befriended  him. 

He  was  convicted  on  the  assault  charge 
April  4,  1958.  Now  he  is  indicted  again 
in  Philadelphia  for  rape  and  burKlarj-. 

Certainly,  the  courts  of  this  Nation 
must  protect  the  ri^ihts  and  liberties  of 
all  of  the  people — but  this  means  pro- 
tection of  Innocent  people,  too.  Here  we 
have  another  e.xample  of  the  pattern  of 
Warren  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
has  undermined  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  effect  of  the  Warren  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  original  Andrew 
MalluiT  case  was  to  hold  that  the  police — 
not  the  rapist — had  violated  the  law.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  tlie  opinion  of 
the  Court  in  the  case  of  Mallory  against 
United  States,  as  decided  on  June  24. 
1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
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Admission  or  Bvidcnce 

(Opinion  of  the  Court.  Mallory  v  United 
Statts.  certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  at  j\ppeal8 
for  tie  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  No.  621: 
arguxl  April  1.  1957;  d«*cl(le<l  June  24.  1957.) 

Petitioner  waa  convicted  In  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  of  rape  and  sentenced  to  death 
after  a  trial  In  which  there  wa«  admitted  In 
evidi  nee  a  confession  obtained  under  the 
followrlng  circumstances ;  He  wa«  arrested 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  was  detained  at 
police  headquarters  within  the  vicinity  of 
numerous  committing  magUtratea,  He  was 
not  ixjld  of  his  right  to  counsel  or  to  a  pre- 
Umliiary  examination  before  a  magistrate, 
nor  wiu  he  warned  that  he  might  keep  si- 
lent luid  that  any  statement  made  by  him 
might  be  used  against  him.  Not  until  after 
petitioner  had  confesaed,  about  9:30  p.m., 
was  iin  attempt  made  to  take  him  before  a 
comriltttng  magistrate,  and  he  was  not 
sctutJly  taken  before  a  magistrate  until  the 
next  morning  Held  This  was  a  violation 
of  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Proc«tlure,  which  requires  that  an  arrested 
perscn  be  taken  before  a  commtiUng  magis- 
trate "without  unueceaaary  delay,  "  and  the 
conv  ctlon  is  reversed.  [UcNabb  v.  United 
Statts  (318  U^.  332):  Upshato  v  United 
Statts  (336  U.S.  410)  Pp.  449-466.  98  U.S. 
App.  DC  40«.  236  F  2d  701,  reversed  aJid 
remanded) 

William  B.  Bryant  argued  the  cause  for 
petitioner  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Joseph  C.  Waddy  and  WUilam  C   Gardner. 

Edward  L.  Barrett,  Jr.,  argued  the  cause 
lor  i.he  United  States  With  him  on  tbs 
brief  were  Solicitor  General  Rankin.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Oenernl  Olney.  Beatrice  Rosen- 
berg and  Julia  P  Cooper 

Ml  Justice  Frankfurter  delivered  the  opin- 
ion cf  the  Court. 

Petitioner  was  convicted  of  rape  In  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  DlsUlct 
of  Columbia,  and.  as  authorized  by  the  Dis- 
trict Code,  the  jury  imposed  a  death  sen- 
tencs.  The  Court  of  Appeals  sfllrmed.  one 
Judge  dissenting  (236  F  2d  701  i  Since  an 
Important  question  involving  the  Interpre- 
taUcn  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure was  Involved  In  this  capital  case,  we 
granted  the  petition  for  certiorari  (352  US. 
877). 

Tlie  rape  occurred  at  6  pm  on  April  7. 
1954,  In  the  basement  of  the  apartment 
hou(«  inhabited  by  the  victim.  She  had 
descended  to  the  basement  a  few  minutes 
previous  to  wash  sonic  laundry.  Experienc- 
ing !»me  difficulty  In  detaching  a  hose  In  the 
sink,  she  sought  help  from  the  Janitor,  who 
lived  In  a  basement  apartment  with  his 
wife,  two  grown  .sons,  a  your.ger  son  and  the 
petitioner,  his  19-year-old  h.ilf-brother.  Pe- 
tllloner  was  alone  Ln  the  apartment  at  the 
time.  He  detached  the  hose  and  returned  to 
his  quarters.  Very  shortly  thereafter,  a 
masked  man,  whose  general  features  were 
Identified  to  resemble  those  of  both  peti- 
tioner and  his  two  grown  nephews,  attacked 
the  woman.  She  had  heard  no  one  descend 
the  wooden  steps  that  furnished  the  only 
means  of  entering  the  basement  from  above. 

Petitioner  and  one  of  his  grown  nephews 
disappeared  from  the  apartment  house 
shortly  after  the  crime  was  committed.  The 
former  was  apprehended  the  following  after- 
noon between  2  and  2  30  pjn.  and  wa*  taken, 
along  with  his  older  nephews,  also  su.«pects, 
to  police  headquarters.  At  least  four  officers 
questioned  him  there  In  the  presence  of 
other  officers  for  30  to  45  minutes,  beginning 
the  examination  by  telling  him.  according  to 
his  testimony,  that  his  brother  had  said  that 
he  was  the  assailant.  Petitioner  strenuously 
denied  his  guilt.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  at  headquarters.  In  the  ccmipany 
of  the  other  two  suspects  and  his  brother  a 
good  part  of  the  time  About  4  pm  the 
three  susp^ects  were  a£ked  to  aubmtt  t>i  lie 
detector  lestfe,  and  they  agreed.  The  officer 
In  charge  of  the  polygraph  machine  was  not 


located  for  almost  2  hours.  Uurlug  which 
time  the  eu&pects  received  food  and  drliik. 
The  nephews  were  then  examined  first. 
Questioning  of  petitioner  began  just  after 
8pm  Only  he  and  the  polygraph  operator 
were  present  In  a  fcniall  n)>.)in.  the  door  to 
which  was  closed. 

Following  almost  an  hour  and  one-half  of 
steady  interrogation,  he  "flrst  stated  that  he 
could  have  done  this  crime,  or  that  he  might 
have  done  It.  He  finally  stated  that  he  was 
responsible.  •  •  •"  (Testimony  of  poly- 
graph operator.  R.  70.)  Not  until  10  p.m., 
after  petitioner  had  repeated  his  confession 
to  other  officers,  did  the  police  .ittempt  to 
reach  a  U.S.  commlsaloncr  for  the  purpose 
of  arraignment.  Falling  In  this,  they  uti- 
talned  petitioner's  ooneent  to  exammaUon 
by  the  deputy  coroner,  who  noted  no  indicia 
of  physical  or  psychological  coercion.  Peti- 
tioner was  then  confronted  by  the  complain- 
ing witness  and  practically  evcy  man  ih  the 
sex  squad."  and  In  response  *  )  questioning 
by  three  officers,  he  repeated  the  conlesslon. 
Between  11:30  p.m.  and  12  30  am  he  dic- 
tated the  confession  to  a  typist  The  next 
morning  he  was  brought  before  a  commis- 
sioner. At  the  trial,  which  wiu;  delayed  for 
a  year  because  of  doubt  about  petitioner's 
capacity  to  understand  the  proceedings 
against  him,  the  signed  conieselou  was  Intro- 
duced In  evidence. 

The  case  calls  for  the  proper  application  of 
rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  promulgated  In  1946.  327  US  821. 
That  rule  provides: 

••  ( a )  Appearance  before  the  commissioner : 
An  officer  making  an  arrest  under  a  warrant 
ISEued  upon  a  complaint  or  any  person  mak- 
ing an  arrest  without  a  warrant  sh.iU  take 
the  arrested  person  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay before  the  nearest  available  commis- 
sioner or  before  any  other  neiiiby  officer 
empowered  to  commit  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  of  tlie  United 
Stales.  When  a  person  arrested  without  a 
warrant  Is  brought  before  a  coiuml&sioner  or 
other  officer,  a  complaint  shall  be  filed  forth- 
witli." 

This  provision  has  both  statutory  and  Ju- 
dicial antecedents  for  guidance  In  applylig 
It.  The  requirement  th.it  arraignment  be 
••without  unnecessary  delay"  is  a  compen- 
dious restatement,  without  substantive 
change,  of  several  prior  specific  Fed»^ral  stat- 
utory provisions.  (Eg.  20  Stat.  327.  341; 
48  Stat  1008:  also  28  Stat  416  )  See  Des- 
slon.  "The  New  Federal  Rules  of  CrlmlnU 
Procedure  I,"  55  Yale  L.J  694.  707.  Nearly 
all  the  States  have  similar  enartrr.entf 

In  McSabb  v.  United  States  (318  U.S.  332, 
343  344).  we  spelled  out  the  Important  rea- 
sf>ns  of  f>ollcy  behind  this  body  of  legisla- 
tion: 

**The  purpose  of  this  Impressively  perva- 
sive requirement  of  criminal  procedure  Is 
plfiln.  •  •  •  TTie  awful  InKtruments  of  the 
criminal  law  cannot  be  entrusted  to  a  single 
functionary.  The  complicated  prDcess  uf 
criminal  Justice  is  therefore  divided  Into  dif- 
ferent p;u-ts.  responsibility  lor  which  Is  sepa- 
rately vested  in  tlie  various  participants  upon 
whom  the  Criminal  law  relies  for  Its  vindica- 
tion. Legislation  such  as  this,  requiring 
that  the  police  must  with  reasonable 
promptness  show  legal  cause  for  detaining 
arrested  persons,  constlttites  an  Important 
safeguard — not  only  In  assuring  protection 
for  the  Innocent  but  also  In  securing  con- 
viction of  the  guilty  by  methods  that  com- 
mend themselves  to  a  progressive  and  self- 
confident  society.  For  this  procedural  re- 
quirement checks  resort  to  those  rep.'-ehen- 
Blble  practices  known  as  the  third  deeree, 
which,  though  universally  rejected  as  inde- 
fensible, still  find  their  way  into  use.  It 
alms  to  avoid  all  the  evil  implications  of 
secret  Interrogation  of  persons  accused  of 
crime." 

Since  such  unwarranted  detention  led  to 
tempting  utilization  of  Intensive  Interroga- 
tion, easily  gliding  Into  the  evils  of  "the  third 


degree."  the  Court  held  thftt  police  deten- 
tion of  defendants  beyond  the  tune  when  a 
committing  magistrate  was  readily  sccessible 
constituted  willful  disobedience  of  law  "  Ln 
order  adequately  to  enforce  the  congressional 
requirement  of  prompt  arraignment,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  render  inadmissible 
IncriminaUup  statements  elicited  from 
defendants  during  a  period  of  unlawful 
detention. 

In  Upskaw  V  United  Staten  (335  U5.  410), 
which  came  here  alter  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  PTCH:-edure  had  been  lu  operation, 
the  Court  made  it  clc.'ir  that  rule  5ia)'s 
standard  of  '  witticut  uni.ecesfary  delay" 
Implied  no  relaxation  of  the  McNabb  doc- 
trine 

The  requirement  of  rule  5(ai  U  part  of 
the  procedure  devised  by  C^ngres8  for  sufe- 
guardliig  Induldvial  rights  without  hamper- 
ing effective  and  Inteiligcnt  law  eulorce- 
ment  Provisions  related  to  rvile  5(a)  con- 
template a  pr  Kedure  that  allowB  aire;  Ung 
officers  little  more  leeway  than  the  interval 
between  arrest  and  the  ordinary  .idniliufira- 
tive  steps  requ.red  to  brinp  a  suspect  before 
the  nearest  available  miigiitrate.  Rule  4(a) 
provides  "If  it  appears  Irom  the  complaint 
Uiat  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
an  r.flenFe  has  been  tomn.itted  and  that  the 
defendant  has  committed  It  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  defendant  shall  Issue.  •  •  •" 
Rule  41  n  quires  that  the  warrant  "shall 
command  that  the  defendant  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  nearest  av.i liable  com- 
missioner ■  And  rules  5  (b)  and  (c)  reveal 
the  function  of  the  requirement  of  prompt 
arraiiinment : 

"(b)  Statement  by  the  commissioner  The 
commissioner  shall  inform  the  defendant  of 
the  complaint  against  him.  of  hie  right  to 
retain  counsel  and  of  his  right  to  have  a 
preliminary  examination  He  shall  also 
Inform  the  defendant  that  he  Is  not  required 
to  make  a  statement  and  that  any  statement 
made  by  him  may  be  used  against  him. 
Tlie  conmilssioner  shall  allow  the  defendant 
reaf-nnablc  tine  and  opportunity  to  consult 
counsel  and  shall  admit  tlie  defendant  to 
bail  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

"(C)  Preliminary  examination:  The  de- 
fendant shall  not  be  called  upon  to  plead. 
If  the  defendant  waives  preliminary  exami- 
nation, t.'ie  commlssionr r  shai:  forthwith  hold 
him  to  answer  m  the  district  court.  If  the 
defendant  does  not  waive  examination,  the 
coininis&ioner  shall  hear  the  evidence  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Tlie  defendant  may 
cross-examine  witnesses  against  him  and 
may  introduce  evidence  In  his  own  behalf. 
If  from  the  evidence  It  appei-.rs  to  the  com- 
missioner that  there  Is  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  an  o8ense  has  been  committed 
and  that  the  defendant  has  cunimltted  it, 
the  commLssioner  shall  forthwith  hold  him 
to  answer  In  the  district  court:  otherwise 
the  commissioner  shall  discharge  lilm.  The 
commissioner  shall  admit  the  defendant  to 
bail  a^i  provided  m  Uacse  rules." 

The  scheme  for  initiating  a  Federal  prose- 
cution is  plainly  defined.  The  police  may 
not  arrest  upon  mere  suspicion  but  only  on 
"probable  cause."  The  next  step  In  the 
proceeding  Is  to  arraign  the  arrested  person 
before  a  judicial  officer  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  he  may  be  advised  of  his  rights 
and  so  that  the  issue  of  probable  cause  may 
he  promptly  determined.  The  airested  per- 
son may,  of  course,  be  "booked"  Jpv  the  p)0- 
Uce.  But  he  is  not  to  be  taken  to  police 
headquarters  In  order  to  carry  out  a  process 
of  inquiry  that  lends  Itself,  even  if  not  so 
designed,  to  eliciting  damaging  statements 
to  support  the  arrest  and  ultimately  his 
guilt. 

The  duty  enjoined  upon  arresting  offi- 
cers to  arraign  "without  unnecessary  delay" 
indicates  that  the  command  does  not  call 
for  mechanical  or  automatic  obedience 
Circumstances  may  Justify  a  brief  delay 
between    arrest    and    arraignment,     as    for 
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instance,  where  the  story  volunteered  by  the 
accused  Is  susceptible  of  quick  verification 
through  third  parties.  But  the  delay  must 
not  be  of  a  nature  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  extraction  of  a  confession. 

Tbe  circumstances  of  this  case  preclude 
a  holding  that  arraignment  was  "without 
unnecessary  delay  "  Petitioner  was  arrested 
in  the  early  afternoon  and  was  detained  at 
headquarters  within  the  vicinity  of  nvuner- 
ous  committing  magistrates.  Bven  though 
the  police  had  ample  evidence  from  other 
sources  than  the  petitioner  for  regarding  the 
petitioner  as  the  chief  suspect,  they  first 
questioned  him  for  approximately  a  half 
hour  When  this  inqiilry  of  a  19-year-old 
lad  of  limited  Intelligence  produced  no  con- 
fession, the  pxjlice  asked  him  to  submit  to  a 
lie-detector  test.  He  was  not  told  of  his 
rights  to  counsel  or  to  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation before  a  magistrate,  nor  was  he 
warned  that  he  might  keep  silent  and  "that 
any  statement  made  by  him  may  be  used 
agtilnst  him."  After  4  hours  of  further  de- 
tention at  headquartvs  during  which  ar- 
raignment could  easily  have  been  made  In 
the  same  building  In  which  the  police  head- 
quarters were  housed,  petitioner  was  ex- 
amined by  the  lie-detector  operator  for  an- 
other hoxiT  and  a  half  befcwe  his  story  be- 
gan to  waver  Not  until  he  had  confessed, 
when  any  Judicial  caution  had  lost  Its  pur- 
pose, did  the  police  arraign  him. 

We  cannot  sanction  this  extended  delay, 
resulting  in  confession,  without  subordinat- 
ing the  general  rule  of  prompt  arraignment 
to  the  discretion  of  arresting  oflBcers  in  find- 
ing exceptional  circumstances  for  its  dis- 
regard. In  every  case  where  the  piolice  re- 
8C«-t  to  Interrogation  of  an  arrested  person 
and  sectire  a  confession,  they  may  well  claim. 
and  quite  sincerely,  that  they  were  merely 
trying  to  check  on  the  information  given  by 
him.  Against  such  a  claim  and  the  evil 
potentialities  of  the  practice  for  which  it 
Is  urged  stands  rule  5(a)  as  a  barrier.  Nor 
is  there  an  escape  from  the  constraint  laid 
upon  th?  police  by  that  rule  In  that  two 
other  suspects  were  Involved  for  the  same 
crime.  Presumably,  whomever  the  pwllce 
arrest  they  mxist  arrest  on  "probable  cause." 
It  Is  not  the  function  of  the  police  to  arrest, 
as  it  were,  at  large  and  to  use  Ein  Interrogat- 
ing process  at  police  headquarters  In  order 
to  determine  whom  they  should  charge  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate  on  "probable 
cause  " 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Mr.  BYRX)  of  Virginia.  This  was  the 
decision  that  set  Mallory  free  after  he 
had  confessed  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accused  and  had  been  found  griilty  on 
June  24,  1955,  by  a  district  court  jury 
which  recommended  the  death  penalty. 

Now  he  is  indicted  again  after  being 
arrested  in  Philadelphia  on  charges  of 
rape  and  breaking  into  a  roominghouse. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  news  article 
on  this  subject  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  23, 
1960. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mallokt  Is  Indicted  in  New  Rape  Case — 
Philadelphia  Holds  Pigltie  in  Key  De- 
cision 

Andrew  R.  Mallory.  freed  from  death  row 
here  u»hen  the  US  Supreme  Court  ruled  he 
had  been  held  tix)  long  before  arraignment 
on  nipe  charges,  ha*  been  indicted  m  Phila- 
delphia  for   rape  and    burglary 

Maljory.  a  24-year-old  Negro,  was  arrested 
In  Philadelphia  last  March  2.3  Victor  H 
Blanc,  Philadelphia  County  district  attorney, 
said  Mallory  Is  accused  of  breaking  into  a 
roominghouse  on  North  22d  Street  m  Phil- 
adelphia and  raping   a  Negro   woman 

Mallory  was  indicted  on  .April  5  and  is 
scheduled  to  go  on  trial  May  11  Mr  Blanc 
said  the  maximum  sentences  are  20  years 
for  burglary  and  15  years  and  a  $7,000  fine 
for  rape. 

record  is  asked 

Washington  police  first  learned  of  Mal- 
lory's  arrest  yesterday  when  Philadelphia  au- 
thorities requested  information  on  his  police 
record. 

Mallory  was  arrested  here  in  1954  and 
charged  with  the  rape  of  a  38-year-old  house- 
wife who  lived  in  the  1200  block  of  12th 
Street  NW.  He  was  arrested  the  following 
day  and  admitted  the  rape,  according  to 
police. 

Police  attempted  to  arraign  him  at  10 
pm — -7'2  hours  after  he  was  arrested — but 
no  arraigning  officer  could  be  located  and  he 
was   not   arraigned   until   the   next    morning. 

Mallory  was  found  eruilty  on  June  24.  1955. 
by  a  cflstrict  court  Jury  which  recommended 
the  death  penalty  Mallory's  appeal  went 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  which 
ruled  In  June  1957.  that  the  cnn.'es.si>  .n  was 
Invalid  because  of  the  delay  in  arraignment 
A  new  trial  was  ordered. 

MALLORY    freed 

Mallory  was  freed  2  days  later  when  US 
Attorney  Oliver  Oasch  asked  that  the  case 
be  dismissed,  hir  Oasch  told  the  court  that 
without  the  confession  there  was  no  reason- 
able chance  of  obtaining  a  conviction 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision,  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Mallory  rule.  h;id  far- 
reaching  effects  on  police  procedure  Efforts 
to  clarify  the  Mallory  rule  brought  a  heated 
controversy  in  Congress  and  within  the  law 
profestion 

Washington  police  complained — and  still 
do — that  the  Mallory  rule  requires  such  hur- 
ried arraignment  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
for   proper  Interrogation  of  suspects 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  reversals  f>f  con- 
victions  for   delay   In   arralgrunent,    arraign- 

Court  of,  appeals  cases  involving  the.  Mallory  rule 


ing  officers  are  now  on  call  34  hours  a  day. 
7  days  a  week 

KEATTNC     MXASUKI 

Senator  Keating.  Republican  of  New  York 
Introduced  In  1958  legLslatlon  t«j  clarify  the 
Mallory  rule 

DlCferences  between  the  Senate  bill  and  a 
House  version  were  Ironed  out  on  the  last 
night  of  the  1958  session.  TTie  conference 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  but  died  In  the 
Senate  on   a  point  of   order. 

Lfist  year  the  House  approved  clarifying 
legislation  but  there  was  no  consideration  of 
the  bill  on  the  Senate  side  While  there 
was  considerable  support  In  both  Houses  for 
the  legislation,  a  controversy  over  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bills  could  not  be  resolved 

Senator  OTblAHONET,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  held  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation,  insisted  that  revi.sion 
of  the  law  include  the  word  "reasonable" 
before  "delay." 

REVISED    WORDING 

So  qualified,  the  revision  would  read: 

"Evidence,  Including  statements  In  con- 
fessions otherwise  admi.ssible.  shall  not  be 
Inadml.ssible  solely  because  of  reascinable 
delay  in  taking  an  arrested  p>erson  before  a 
commissioner  or  other  officer  empowered  to 
commit  persons  charged  with  ofTensea 
against   the  laws  of  the  United  States  " 

Tlie  House  did  not  want  the  word  "reason- 
able" In  the  revision 

\  number  of  defendants  here  and  in  other 
Federal  Jurisdictions  have  i^one  free  on  .suc- 
cessful appyeals  based  on  the  Mallory  rule 

In  January  1958  less  than  6  months  after 
he  was  freed.  Mallory  was  charged  with 
housebreaking  and  assault  on  the  daughter 
of  a  woman  who  had  befriended  him  The 
housebreaking  charge  wius  dropj>ed.  but  he 
was  convicted  of  simple  assault  and  sen- 
tenced t.>  120  days  In  Jail 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  effect  of 
the  Warren  Court  decision  in  the  Mal- 
lory ca.se  has  been  tremendous.  The 
difflcultie.s  It  has  caused  in  law  enforce- 
ment -ire  untold.  The  so-called  Mallory 
rule  has  been  applied  to  convictions  in 
State  courts  all  over  the  country 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  on  July  17.  1958. 
Oliver  Gasch.  US  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  submitted  a  list  of 
more  than  a  score  of  cases  in  an  exhibit 
entitled  An  Analyses  of  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Cases  Involving  the  Mallory 
Rule.'  ■■  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  analysi.s  by  District  Attorney  Oasch 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Defendant 


Ballcv 


Watson 
I. aw  son 
Carter. 


.^ppeal   Orlmlnal 
No.      ase  No. 


13642 

laese 

13607 
13323 


Violation 


Status 


33-56     1st  degree  murder 


1162-53 
500-56 
M4-66 


do 

House  br  eaking  . . 
1st  degree  morder 


.\(llnne<l  June  13,  1W7. 
Supplemental  memo  de- 
nied .Vov.  1,  ly,>7. 


Ravened  Aug  19.  1057.... 
.Vflrmed  Oct.  3,  1957 


Ravarsed.    Opinion     fol- 
lowed on  Oct.  34,  1957. 


Probtem 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Statements  not  questioned  aa  appeal  until  after 

appeal  decided  on  other  lames  raised. 
After  sbootlng.  defendant  Immediately  ran  to 
police  precinct  and  spontaneoosly  volunteered 
cooleasion. 
Deieaae  oomiaal  elicited  fact  of  subsequent  slml- 
lar  eoDfentcm  to  an  examining  psychiatrist. 
Statement  made  after  Intermittent  questioning  of 
several  hours,  followed  by  roenactment  and  recov- 
ery of  evidence. 

(1)  No  objection  In  trial  court 

(2)  Viewed  as  entirety,  situation  favorable  to  de- 

fendant. 
Statement.s  made  during  brief  perlo<l3  of  interroga- 
tion which  interspersed  by  long  InuvvaLs  of  no  in- 
terrogation, and  attempted  verlflratlon  of  succes- 
sive .statemenw  a.s  to  alibi,  accident,  partial  con- 
fession, anl  finally  reducing  oral  ooufestilon  to 
writing. 


Time 


Oral:  Spontaneous.  Writ- 
ten began  10  boun  after 
oral. 


Arrested:  6:40  p.m. 
3:15  a.m. 


Oral: 


Arrested:  8  p  m  1st  oral: 
Midnight  Written  be- 
gan approxlmaMly  3  a.m. 


1960 
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Defendant 

"^ 

Criminal 
case  No. 

Violation 

Status 

Problem 

TillM 

MrtO}rcr... 

18070 

14058 

13806 
14:217 

14004 

138«5 

14130 

13812 
13816 

14023 

13060 
13Ifi5 
13212 

13966 

13744 

14172 
14175 
14176 
1427'. 

14266 

13742 
14305 

109-57 

1202-56 

81»-5« 
3*-57 

110-57 

746-56 

25a-57 

1024-56 
1024-56 

126^56 

966-56 
966-65 
967-66 

223-67 
232-57 

879-66 

60-56 

70-56 

71-56 

323-56 

15-57 

965-56 

804-56 

2d  degree  murder 

Rape 

AfBrmedNov.  13,  1957.... 

Affirmed  Dec.  12, 1967 

Affirmed  Dec.  26, 1957 

Affirmed  Feb.  6,  1968 

Reversed  Feb.  7,  1958. 
Vacated  Apr.  15,  1958. 
En  banc  argued  Apr.  23, 
1958.    Pending  decision. 

Reversed  Feb.  13,  1958... 

Affirmed  Feb.  20,  1968 

Affirmed  Feb.  27, 1988 

Affirmed    June    19,    1958. 
(See  opimon  dated  Mar. 
31,  1958.) 

Reversed    in    all    but    1 
ooiuit   of   1    indictment 
Apr.  17,  1958. 

Affirmed  Apr.  24.  1968 

Affirmed  May  1,  196x 

Affirmed  May  9,  1958 

Affirmed  May  22,  1958 

Affirmed  June  24,  1958 

Affirmed  June  26,  1958 

do 

(1)  Excii]pat«ry  statements  made  Immediately  upon 

arrest,  not  violation  of  Mallory. 

(2)  Delay  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  oral 

statementf  to  writing  is  not  Improper. 
MiiUory  (lfK>5  not  apply  to  statements  made  en  route 
to  police  headquarter* 

(1)  Not  raised  In  trial  court  . 

Oral:  Spontaneous.  Writ- 
ten began  approximately 
1  hour  after  oral. 

Arrested:  10:30  p.m.  Oral 
made  en  route  to  police 
sution. 

Perrv ...... 

Cook 

2d  degree  murder 

Transporting  motor 

vehicle,  Interstate 

commerce. 
2d  degree  murder 

do 

McOirr 

Statements  made  by  a  serviceman  to  military  police 
who  were  inveiitigatlnE  a  prior  entry  of  an  unregis- 
tered automobile  onto  the  military  reservation. 

Mallory  raised  and  abandoned  in  trial  court  as  to 
exculpatory  statements. 

Exculpatory  statement  placed  In  evidence  solely  to 
show  sanity.  Court  held  this  violated  Mallory 
principle. 

(1)  .N'ot  raised  In  trial 

KdiDonds . 

Marr               . .  . 

BlacksiMW.. 

Attempted  robbery; 
assault  with  dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Robbery;  housebreak- 
ing. 

Carnal  knowledge 

Housebreaking 

Robbery 

(2)  Statements  were  exculpatory 

Cedl    

1.  Exculpatory  statements  spontaneous  with  arrival 

of  poUce. 

2.  Statements  at  police  cell  block  in  response  to  find- 

ing  victim's   watch   abandoned   in   scout   car 

which  transported  defendants. 
Statements  made  during  some  5  minutes  of  ques- 
tioning which  was  preceded  by  some  12  hours  of 
no  interrogation  and  attempted  verification  of  the 
carnal  knowledge  complaint  of  an  8-year  old  fe- 
male.    Defendant  intoxicated. 

1.  3  different  trial  judges  held  no  violation  of  .Mallory. 

2.  .N'o  statement  during  questioning  for  an  hour; 

followed  by  spontaneous  confession  to  a  friendly 
police  officer. 

3.  Several  sul)seqiient  statements  regarding  several 

other  unsolved  crimes. 

4.  Statements  as  to  stiU  oUter  crimes,  made  after 

arr^iipnment. 
1    During  3-hour  period  of  no  interrogation  accusers 
were  brought  to  police  headquarters  with  de- 
fendant's consent.    Statement  made  at  end  of 
3-hour  interval. 

2.  After  arraignment,  similar  statements  made  to  a 

visitor  defendant  requested  to  visit  him  in  jail. 

3.  No  objection  to  admission  of  statements  in  the 

trial. 

1.  Statement    made    after    walvw   of   out    of-town 

amiignment  and  during  3-hour  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

2.  Time  lapse  to  reduce  oral  statements  to  wTiting. 

3.  No  objection  to  admLsslbilitv  in  trial  court. 
Does  collateral  attack  under  '28  U.S.C.  2255  reach 

counsel's  failure  at  trial  to  contest  a  confession. 

Cross-examination  of  the  defendant  as  a  witness  with 

o'vn  extrajudicial  statement,  allegedly  taken  in 

violation  of  Mallory. 
Rejietition  of  confession  to  psychiatrist  months  after 

confession  given  police  render  admission  of  tbe 

latter  nonprejudicial 

1.  Confession   during  20  minutes  after  arrival  at 

police  station. 

2.  No  objection  to  admission  in  evidence. 

1.  News  of  death  of  assault  victim  received  in  court 

house  as  defendant  awaited  arraignment  on 
assault  charge. 

2.  Defendant's  release  by  court  to  police  followed 

by  written  statement. 

3.  Were  statements  prejudiced  or  merely  a  state- 

ment of  events  preceding  death. 

O'Shlelds 

Milton  Mallory 
not  Andrew 
Mallory. 

Trillinc 

Arrested:  8  p.m.  Con- 
fessed: 9  a.m. 

Arrested:    5:30    a.m.    1st 

Ollllam           .  ..- 

oral  confession:  8:30 
(valid).  Subsequent 
confession  began  9:40 
a.m. 

Blackoey 

Housebreaking  and 
larceny. 

Robbery.. 

Arrested  3  p.m.  Oral  state- 

Toents  made  during  3- 
hour  travel  from  Uerry- 
vllle,  Va 

Rvv>5. 

Unauthorlied  use  ol 
motor  vehicle. 

2d  degree  murder 

Narcotic  laws 

Thomas 

Wf»hlngton 

Porter.. 

1 

Manslaughter 

Arrested  10:30  p.m.     Writ- 

ten: 11:15  p.m.  Oral  re- 
peat 9  a.m.  Writt«?n; 
1  p.m. 

f 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virf;inia  This  Warren 
Court  decision  in  the  Mallory  case  was 
so  bad  that  at  least  nine  bilLs  on  the 
subject  were  introduced  m  the  85th  Con- 
gress. A  bill  was  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  it  cleared  the 
conference  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. But  It  was  killed  in  the  Senate 
by  a  point  of  order  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  last  night  of  the  session. 

Another  bill  (S  3411)  is  being  intro- 
duced today,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
with  Senator  p:rvin.  of  North  Carolina, 
Senator  Johnston,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Senator    McClellan,    of    Arkansas. 


RE- 


APPOINTMENT    OF     OFFICIAL 
PORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  leadership,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  resolution  which  I 
have  in  my  hand  be  reported  and  adopt- 


ed by  the  Senate.  It  relates  to  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  the  Senate.  As  we 
know,  we  have  lost  Mr.  James  W  Mur- 
phy, and  it  is  his  successors  we  must  take 
care  of.  I  send  the  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Lusk 
in  the  chair).  The  resolution  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  John  D.  Rhodes  and  Gregor 
Macpherson  are  hereby  appointed  Official 
Reporters  for  reporting  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  Senate  until  further  order 
of  the  Senate,  subject  to  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  contract  made  with  D  F. 
Murphy,  deceased,  and  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  In  all  respects  therein  provided, 
and  to  receive  payment  for  such  services 
according  to  law:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  either  said  John  D. 
Rhodes  or  said  Gregor  Macpherson,  the  sur- 


vivor shall  discharge  all  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations imposed  vipon  the  Official  Reporters 
appointed  by  tliis  resoluiion  and  shall  re- 
ceive payment  for  such  services  according 
to  law  until  the  further  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  309'  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


SUGAR  ACT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16.  1960.  I  introduced  S.  3,210.  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Supfr  Act 
of  1956.  The  provisions  of  this  b|j  rep- 
resented a  program  whose  elements  had 
been  arrived  at  through  months  of  dis- 
cussion between  representatives  of  all 
elements  of  the  sugar  industr>-  and  of 
the  departments  of  Government  whose 
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responsibilities  it  would  affect.  It  was 
no  easy  task  to  develop  such  a  program 
this  year  because  of  the  situation  in 
Cuba,  our  biggest  offshore  supplier. 
Because  this  situation  is  unstable,  it  be- 
came necessary*  to  include  in  the  pro- 
EKJsed  bill  to  extend  the  act,  a  new  pro- 
vision giving  the  President,  with  his 
constitutional  responsibility  to  conduct 
our  foreign  relations,  power  to  act  .swiftly 
if  sudden  and  unexpected  events  in 
Cuba  imperiled  the  assurance  of  our 
supplies  from  that  country'. 

When  it  came  to  the  point  of  writing 
specific  new  language  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent that  power,  two  basic  approaches 
were   considered. 

First.  To  make  a  simple  statement 
giving  the  President  the  p>ower  to  act. 
without  spelling  out  the  obvious  right 
of  Congress  to  take  this  power  away  or 
amend  it  Lf  it  were  exercised  while  Con- 
gre.ss  was  in  session. 

Second.  To  give  the  President  the 
same  right  to  act  when  Congress  was 
not  in  session,  but  require  him  to  make  a 
specific  request  for  the  power  when  it 
was. 

Both  concepts  contain  the  essential 
element  of  stren^hening  our  capability 
to  meet  any  emergency  created  by 
Castro,  and,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  t-o 
me.  ihere  is  no  vital  difference  between 
them. 

At  the  end  of  the  industry-adminis- 
tration discussions,  the  first  api)roacii 
was  selected,  and  I  introduced  S.  3210  on 
that  basis.  Some  of  my  colleagues,  with 
an  equally  deep  and  sincere  concern  for 
the  problem  and  its  solution,  preferred 
the  second,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Ellejtder]  introduced 
another  bill.  S.  3361.  expressing  the 
second  concept.  Both  bills  are  identical 
in  all  other  respects,  and  Senator  Ellen- 
DER  and  I  have  been  given  the  assurance 
that  either  would  be  entirely  acceptable 
to  the  men  who  must  administer  the  act 
and  use  the  powers. 

The  existence  of  these  two  bUls  has 
presented  me  with  a  personal  problem. 
I  thirJc  both  approaches  should  now  be 
considered  by  the  PinaJice  Committee 
and  by  the  Senate,  and  I  also  want  to 
make  clear  to  my  friends  that  I  realize 
the  importance  of  bipartisan  support  for 
needed  Presidential  powers,  as  well  as  for 
the  other  features  of  the  two  bills,  which 
are  identical.  Apparently  the  only  way 
I  can  solve  this  dilemma  is  to  become  a 
sponsor  of  both  bills.  On  the  face  of  it. 
this  is  an  unu.sual  and  inconsistent  posi- 
tion to  take.  But  actually  it  is  not,  be- 
cause at  all  times  before  S.  3210  was  in- 
troduced I  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  approach  used  in  the  Ellender 
bill.  Therefore.  I  have  asked  Senator 
Ellender  to  request  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  may  be  added  to  the  list 
of  co.sponsors  of  S.  3361. 


Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  a  substitute  for 
S.  1123,  the  wilderness  bill,  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
In  my  estimation,  based  upon  consider- 
able study,  it  is  the  first  genuinely  for- 
waixl  step  taken  in  Congress  to  present 
a  viable  wilderness  bill. 

The  proposed  substitute  obviously  rep- 
resents great  study  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  its  sponsors,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend them  for  their  leadership.  It  is  a 
refreshingly  clean-cut  piece  of  legisla- 
tive drafting,  the  clarity  and  definitive- 
ness  of  which  boldly  stand  out  alongside 
the  original.  It  is  a  fitting  product  of 
a  Senator  who  once  ably  presided  over 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  who 
is  a  leading  authority  on  the  law  [Mr. 
OMahoney!.  as.sisted  by  a  Senator  [Mr 
Aii.ott!  who  is  a  recognized  expert  on 
public  land  and  conservation  matters. 

ST.'BSTrTUTES    PHOVLSIONS 

The  substitute  would,  for  the  first 
time,  give  congressional  approval  and 
support  to  the  wilderness  concept.  It 
would  immediately  '-'ive  wilderness  des- 
ignation to  5.834.491  acres  of  national 
forest  lands  now  classified  as  wild,  wilder- 
ness or  roadless.  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  review  the  8.269,- 
000-acre  national  forest  primitive  areas 
to  determine  their  suitability  for  wilder- 
ness area  designation.  No  such  review 
has  ever  been  made.  Similarly,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
review  the  suitability  of  imits  of  the 
National  Park  System  and  wildlife 
refuges  and  range.s. 


i 


S.      1123,      AN      E.ND      RUN      AROUND     THI 
CONSTTTUTION 


le  substitute  for  S.  1123  provides 
that  new  wilderness  areas  shall  be 
created  by  act  of  Congress.  This  pro- 
cedure follows  the  spir.t  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  which  imi)oses  upon 
Congress  the  responsibility  'to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  S.  1123.  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  an  end  rim  around  the  Constitu- 
tion m  favor  of  all  but  unfettered  Exec- 
utive discretion.  It  does  this  by  provid- 
ing that  the  President  shall  submit  wil- 
derness creation  proposals  to  Congress 
which  shall  take  effect  unless  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  pass  an  opposing 
resolution. 


Wn.DERNESS 


OMAHONEY- ALLOTT 
BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  CMahoney]  submitted  for 
himself   and    the   senior   Senator  from 


8.     1123     CREATES     A     rVTCAMERAL     COWGRESS 

'  BA.SED    ON    POPTI.ATION 

This  novel  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion in  reverse  creates  a  imicameral 
Congress  based  upon  population  to  de- 
cide wilderness  matters  Our  Federal 
constitutional  structure,  which  gives 
each  State  two  Senators,  would  be  ef- 
fectively negated  since  the  Senate  is 
powerless  by  itself  to  chec-k  Executive 
wilderness  proposals.  This  could  only  be 
done  if  a  majority  of  the  House  mem- 
bership, which  is  chosen  on  a  population 
basis,  also  concurs. 

The  correct  and  constitutional  proce- 
dure Is  for  the  President  to  propose  pub- 
lic land  legislation,  which  only  becomes 
law  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  give  ma- 
jority approval. 


S      1123,    A    SLAP    AT   THE    HOUSE   AND    SENATE 
INTERIOR    COMMITTEES 

It  is  obvious  that  the  framers  of  S. 
1123  not  only  intended  to  bypass  the 
Senate  itself,  but  that  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Interior  Committees.  The  bill 
strips  both  of  the  committees  and  Con- 
gress itself  of  any  meaningful  role  In 
creating  wilderne.s.s  area.s  The  executive 
branch  would  create  wilderne.ss  areas 
under  S.  1123.  A  majority  of  both  the 
Hoases  would  be  given  merely  a  negative 
role  to  block  such  creation,  with  the  In- 
terior Committees  sitting  on  tlie  side- 
lines. The  bill  is  thus  a  slap  at  and  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  two  great 
Interior  Committees.  It  says  that  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  only  the 
mighty  Executive  is  reliable. 

Surely  wilderness  areas  should  enjoy 
the  same  stature  as  national  parks, 
which  are  created  by  act  of  Congress 

THE      BUBSTTTCTE,     A     TEST      FOR     CONSERVA- 
TIONISTS 

The  OMahoney-Allott  substitute  bill 
is  a  test  of  the  conservation  lobbyists.  If 
they  believe  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  iiave  faith  in  Congress 
and  faith  in  the  Senate  and  House  In- 
terior Committees,  they  will  get  behind 
the  substitute  which  will  at  long  last  give 
congressional  approval  to  a  wilderness 
program. 

I  know  of  no  State  which  is  more  con- 
servation minded  than  Ls  Utah  In  our 
semiarid  mountain  fastness  we  must  be. 
More  than  80  percent  of  our  water  sup- 
ply originates  upon  our  national  forests. 
We  think  and  breathe  water  and  soil 
conservation.  We  are  not  avaricious  de- 
spoilers  of  the  public  domain  Intent  upon 
destroying  our  great  natural  resources. 
Our  very  survival  depends  ujxin   them. 

We  Utahans  love  our  vEist  wilderness 
areas  even  though  they  do  not  enjoy  any 
statutory  designation;  God  created  them 
and  most  of  them  will  always  be  wilder- 
ness. It  seems  very  likely  indeed  to  me 
that  the  241,000-acre  hik'h  Uinta  prim- 
itive area  in  Utah  would  be  designated 
as  a  wilderness  area  under  the  substi- 
tute bill  procedure.  Certainly  its  status 
would  not  be  changed  by  the  substitute 
bill. 

The  great  fear  of  mast  Utahans  is  that 
S  1123  would  give  executive  branch  bu- 
reaucratic zealots  with  a  wilderness 
monomania  the  unfettered  power  to  in- 
vade and  lock  up  forever  vast  stretches 
of  our  public  domain  We  prefer,  there- 
fore, that  Ihr'ir  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives should  be  permitted  to  play  their 
constitutional  role  and  given  their  tra- 
ditional op;x)rtunity  to  see  that  this  does 
not  happen.  That  ls  the  genius  of  our 
form  of  government 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  conserva- 
tion groups  will,  in  the  interest  of  wil- 
derness preservation,  actively  support  the 
reasoned,  sensible,  and  corustitutional 
substitute  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  my  objections  to 
S.  1123,  some  now  modified,  which  I  pre- 
sented to  members  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,  Ft-bruary  15,  I960,  ap- 
IJear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
m<'nt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

suggested   a.me.ndment8  to  the  wilderness 
Bill.  S  1123 

(Statement  by  Senator  Wallace  F  Bennett. 
Republican  ol  Utah,  preseiuecl  to  the  Sen- 
ile Interior  Committee.  February  15.  1960. 
on  committee  print  No  3  of  8  1123.  the 
A-lldernesa  bill) 

We  already  have  57  million  acres  of  wUder- 
nefs. 

Since  I  understand  the  full  Interior  Ck)m- 
mJttee  Is  meeting  Tuesday  to  consider  and 
perhaps  take  ftnal  action  on  the  wilderness 
bi]l,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  submitting 


them: 


t  .-i.  FtMtt  Barrto: 

WUdeneaMMi 

PrimlUve  weak 

OMnerefucM 

Wil<1  area*     

Roailless  arfas 

Nttional  I'ark  Serrloe: 

.S'lUional  parks ... 

Monuments 

Other  areaa     

U.  ^.  wildlife  and  game  ntagm 

Qrand  total 


Total.  49 
States  • 


3.oeo.ooo 
a,ioo,ooo 

1.377,000 
»42,000 
814,000 

n.o(M.ooo 

4.  (Xi3. 000 
2,286,000 
B,34«,000 


41.  849,  000 


Alaska 


1,939,000 
4, 972. 000 


7.034,000 


14,  M^  000 


Grand 
total 


3,960.000 

8,196,000 

1,377,000 

942,000 

814,000 

12,943.000 
8.975.000 
2.296,000 

17,180,000 


56,004,000 


this  memorandum  to  each   member  of  the  camera!    Oongrese    baeed    upon    population, 

committee  for  Ms  consideration.     I  do  this  Thus,  we  In  the  West  can  be  effectively  pre- 

because  the  bill  has  such   far-reaching  Im-  served  for   the   East  with   no  real    voice   for 

plications    for    the    future    of    the    State    of  ourselves  because  the  Senate  through  S.  1123 

Utah    and    for    the    entire    Western    United  first  abdicates  control  over  our  public  lands 

States.     There  have  been  few  measures  be-  to   nonelected   Department   heads    and    then 

fore    Congress    In    recent    years    which    have  abdicates  Its  legislative  control  to  the  House, 

so   excited   the    apprehension   of   the    people  If  the  people  of  the  West  cant  loc*  to  west- 

of  my  State.  ern  Senators  to  protect   their  future,  where 

As   the   conrunlttee    well   knows,   there   are  can  they  look?     Little  purpose  is  served   by 

millions  of  acres  of  land,  particularly  In  the  the    constitutional    provision    giving    States 

West,  which   are  being  preserved   as   wilder-  equal    representation    in    the    Senate    if    the 

ness  areas  or  nearly  so  within  the  definition  Senators  forfeit  their  role 

of  8.  1123.     There  follows  a  brief  tabulation  There  is  a  basic  incongruity   between   the 

of  some  of  these  lands   under   major   head-  r^h    of    recent    public    utterances    by    some 

Ings     showing     which     agency     administers  Senators  clniming  that   we  are  not  develop- 

*  Ing  our  natural  resources  in  the  West  as  we 
should    and  that  mai:iy  of  these  same  Sena- 
tf-irs  svipport  S.  1123  which  would  give  non- 
Utah  westerners  the   all   but  unchecked   power  to 
lock    up    vast    regions    of    our     western    re- 

sources. 

Therefore.  I  propose  that  a^l  new  wilderness 

areas  be  created  by   act   of  Congress  Just  as 

240,717  are  national   parks      They  are  certainly   en- 

titled   to    the   same  dignity   and    prestige   as 

n<itional    r>arks       Similarly,    wilderness    area 

■ additions,    modifications,    and    eliminations 

164.468  should  also  follow  the  traditional  legislative 

123,650  route,  an  act  of  Congress 

86,666  Existing  Forest  Service  wilderness  areas 

~ff^ri^  Existing    wild,    wilderness,    primitive,    and 
canoe  areas  set   itside  by   the  Forest   Service 

~~~ should  continue  to  remain  under  the  juris- 

hlch  Is  listed  separately  to  Rvold  distortion  n-sultlng  from  Alaska's  extensive  game  rtfupes.  diction    of    the    Department    of    Agriculture. 

However,  if  they  are  to  be  desijinated  '•wi!d»r- 

and  control  over  the  wilderness  program  in  ^^^^  ^^^^..  ^j^^^j.  g    jj23,  it  should  onlv  be 

the  executive  branch  of   Government.  ^,^j^g  ^^.  ^^  ^j  Congress  not  onlv  for  the  s;une 

Thus  Congress,  under  S.  1123.  would  con-  reasons'  I  have  enumerated  above,  but  also 
tlnue  toward  abdication  of  its  constitution-  because  manv  of  them  were  created  hap- 
ally  Imposed  respHDnslblllty  ''to  dispose  of  and  hazardly.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  sec- 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re-  tlon2ia)  be  matenally  amended  to  eliminate 
spectlng  the  territory  or  other  property  be-  y.,e  bill's  provisions  which  forfeit  control  to 
longing  to  the  United  States"  as  suited  in  ^^-^^  executive  branch.  It  is  well  to  recall 
article  IV,  eectlon  2.  clatise  2  of  the  Constl-  ^]^^^  ^n  of  these  arefis  were  created  by  Execu- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States.  S.  1123  Is  a  ^jy^  order;  Congress  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
further  step  toward  giving  the  President  un-  tunlty  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
fettered  discretion  over  the  public  lands  ^est  used  for  wilderness  purposes.  While  it 
which  should  be  regulated  by  Congress.  s«-ems   likely   that   all   or  nearly  all   of  them 

Under   the   bill's  procedure,  the   President  would  qualify    nonetheless.  Congress  siiculd 

need  not  show  even  that  creation  of  a  pro-  have  an  opportunity  to  play  its  coristltutional 

po«ed  wilderness  area  Is  desirable  or  that  it  n)le  in  connection  with  our  public  domain. 

U  the  best  use  for  the  land  in  question.     All  ^^^^  ^  review  of  primitive  areas  is 

he  has  to  do  Is  refer  the  proposal  to  Congress  particularly  needed 

and    It   ^/Ji^^j^^j'-^f^';    «PP;^!^  IS  oSed'  The   provision   in  section   2,  a,    calling  for 

oonciUT-ent  resolution  (veto  proof)   Is  passed.  >                          secretary-  of  Agriculture 

ThUB.  the  burden  falls  completely  upon  op-  ^'^"^^^^^^^^'^^  area^    before    thev    are    desle- 

ponents    of    a    proposed    wilderness    area    to  °-^,^^^"^^";.,td;^ne^    areas     is     deslrabfe. 

persuade   a   majority  of   two   comm  ttees   o  na^               secretarv  nor  Congress  has  ever 

Congress,    a    majority    of    the    Home    Rules  affirmative  determination  that  they 

Committee,  a^d  a  majority  of   both  Houses  p.edominantlv  of  wilderness  value      This 

of  Congress  that  the  proposal  is  bad  and  in-  l                     241'  000  acre  High  Uintas  Pnm- 

jurlous.      Moreover,    any    prospective    oppo-  ^^^\.^  ^^^^      As  vou  know,  primitive  areas  pre- 

nent«  must  bear  the  full   risk  of  any  delay  ^        ,^p  pg^^bUshment  of  wilderness  and  wild 

by  Congress  be  It  procedural,  circumstantial,  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  examined  as  to  wil- 

or  vindictive.    This  Is  an  alarming  prcx-edure  ^^^^^    standards    as    have    wilderness    and 

to  the  people  of  the  West   where   near.y  all  ^^^^    ^^^^      ^^    ^^^   ^^^.^^^    ^^^^^,^    ^^^^   ^^^ 

of    the    remaining    cheap    public    lands    wil-  .^^^4^^.^  ^^^^  quahtv  for  wilderness  deslg- 

derness   sites   lie.      It    Is    alarming    to    those  ^^^^^^       section      2.  a)      should      again      be 

whose    livelihood    and    future    depend    upon  ^^^^^^^  ^  provide  that  this  be  done  by  act 

our  public  lands  whether  it  be  for  water,  for  ^^  congress      In  the  same  vein,  the  section 

soil   conservation,   for  flood   control,  for   fire  ^^^^^^^    ^^    amended    so    that    the    President 

prevention,  for  disease  control,  or  for  graz-  .^.^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  authontv  to  add  to  prUnlUve 

ing,   mining,  timbering,  and  other  commer-  ^^^^  ^^               ^^^  ^j  Congress 

cial  uses.     Why  should  the  burden  be  upon  '^                                       „  „,„h„„„w  h„ 

these  people  whose  future  and  llvellho<xl  axe  Wafer  and  soil  consenatwv  are  orphaned  by 

at    stake?      The    burden    should    be    phiced  •?.   1123 

squarely  upon  those  who  feel  th.^t  wilderness  of  all  of  our  resources,  water  and  soil  arc 

Is  the  highest  use  bv   far   the   most    Important       Water    is  the 

The   extremely   unfair   procedure   required  great  final  limiting  factor  upon  human  de- 

by  S    1123  Is  maxle  unconscionable  by  negat-  velopment.      Yet    S     1123    treats    water    and 

Ing  the  role  of  the  Senate  In  creating  wilder-  soil    conservation   a*    orphans   to   be    barely 

n^  areas  and  thus  striking  a  blow  at  the  tolerated  and  only  under  exceptional  condl- 

Federal    svstem    so    wiselv    created    by    our  tlons.     The   provisions  in   section    l<di    and 

Founding  Fathers.    The  effect  of  requiring  a  3{c)    dealing    with    water    conservation    are 

concurrent  resolution  by  both  Houses  of  Con-  grossly  Inadequate  and  give  ll«|e  assuran^ 

eress  to  block  creation  of  a  new  wllderne«  that  any  water  development*  wiU  be  aHo^^l- 

S^^ll  reany  Z  temporarily  create  a  unl-  The  procedure  Is  far  too  cumbersome  and 


I  Excluding  Alaska, 


As  you  can  see.  there  Is  a  total  of  nearly 
ST  million  acres  In  the  United  States  devoted 
to  wilderness  or  near-wilderness  use  This 
Is  an  area  of  greater  size  than  any  of  40  of 
OLT  States.  The  total  area  exceeds  the  size 
of  the  entire  State  of  UUh  by  4  million 
acres.  While  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  game 
ard  wildlife  refuges  do  not  partake  of  some 
of  the  aspects  of  the  wilderness  definition 
In  8.  1123.  a  significant  portion  does.  Any 
ariount  that  does  not  would  probably  be  off- 
set by  that  proportion  of  the  5.406.000  acres 
of  State  parks  having  a  wilderness  nature. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious;  we  already  have 
a  major  wilderness  program  of  considerable 
dimension.  The  overwhelming  pwrtlon  of 
the  17.3  million-acre  national  park  system 
is  already  of  a  wilderness  nature  and  can  be 
maintained  as  such  under  existing  law. 
Ftaiy  15.3  million  acres  of  our  national  for- 
es-s  are  set  aside  as  wilderness  areas  and 
can  also  be  maintained  as  such  under  exist- 
In?  laws,  probably  even  better  than  under 
8.  1123.  I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter 
of  our  Forest  Service  and  Park  Service  wUder- 
nrss  programs  and  I  do  not  propose  weak- 
er Ing  them  now. 

The  real  question,  then.  Is  not  whether 
w<i  shall  have  wilderness,  but  rather  how 
much  wilderness  shall  we  have,  and  where 
will  It  be.  and  who  will  create  It? 


"KOPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   WILDEKNESS 
BILL,  B.    1123 

Give  Congress  a  role  in  wilderness  creation 
If  the  committee  members  should  deter- 
mine that  we  must  have  yet  other  statutes 
til  create  still  more  wilderness  areas.  I  would 
lUe  to  propose  several  changes  In  S.  1123. 
First  of  all.  the  procedure  set  up  by  the  bUl 
Ui  create  new  wilderness  areas  or  to  effect 
aidltlons.  modifications  and  eliminations  of 
such  areas  Is  completely  wrong  and  grossly 
unfair  In  my  opinion.  Section  2te)  govern- 
ing such  changes  states  that  they  shall  take 
e  Tect  "upon  expiration  of  the  first  full  and 
continuous  session  of  Congress  •  •  •  but 
only  If  during  this  perlfxl  there  has  not  been 
passed  by  Congress  a  concurrent  resolution 
opposing  such  proposed  addition,  modifica- 
tion or  elimination."  This  Is  legislation  In 
reverse;  It  places  almost  the  entire  Initiative 
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Inflexible  with  only  Uie  PresklMit  empowered 
to  act.  The  UkelUxood  of  any  such  action 
U  rendered  doubtful  by  the  post  re<'ord  ot 
the  con^ervaUon  lobbylAta  which  clearly  In- 
dicates that  they  would  do  everything  In 
their  power  to  block  any  water  conservation 
programs  once  a  wlldernefls  area  was  estab- 
lished. With  more  than  80  percent  of  oiir 
water  supply  In  Utah  arising  from  our  na- 
tional forests,  we  cannot  rely  on  such  a  nebu- 
lous and  cumbersome  procedxire. 

We  cannot  fill  our  reservoirs  with  wilder- 
ness, nor  can  we  assure  that  our  reservoirs 
will  not  be  filled  with  silt  by  wilderness. 
Wilderness  may  be  good  for  the  soul,  but  we 
cannot  eat  It.  In  a  semiarid  State  such  as 
Utah,  water  must  be  our  paramount  rosource 
and  must  have  priority  ever  all  other  re- 
sources. Happily,  we  can  have  wilderness 
areas  as  part  of  our  multiple-use  system  for 
public  lands,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  give 
them  priority  over  water  and  soil  conserva- 
tion measures. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  a  positive  amendment  to  S.  1123  to 
afllrmatlvely  provide  that  water  conservation 
works,  reservoirs,  and  related  programs  shall 
be  permitted  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  Federal  law  It  should  afllrmatlvely 
provide  for  water  conservation  and  ItH  deliv- 
ery to  points  where  It  is  to  be  vised  inrlud'.n^ 
road  construction  and  maintenance  essential 
to  water  development.  It  should  .Tfllrmatlvely 
jMDTlde  that  rights-of-way  for  pipelines  and 
power  transmission  lines  and  other  utilities 
shall  be  approved  in  any  case  where  the 
failure  to  grant  them  would  vinreaFonably 
increase  the  cost  of  providing  for  transmis- 
sion of  water,  newer,  or  fu«>!s 

The  need  for  affirmative  rather  than  nega- 
tive previsions  for  water  conservation  Is  am- 
ply illustrated  by  the  dlfflrulty  In  carrying 
out  such  work  on  existing  wilderness  areas. 
As  the  Utah  Water  Users  A.ss.oclat!^n  has 
stated:  "It  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
wilderness  areas  that  we  have  within  o\ir 
State  now  not  only  tend  to  block  but  do 
block  all  water  development  and  conserva- 
tion within  these  areas." 

National  parks  and  wilderness 
The  Department  of  Interior  already  has 
more  than  ample  authority  to  create  wilder- 
ness areas  within  our  national  parks  and 
monuments.  Such  areas  exist  In  rich  profu- 
sion. There  is  even  some  fear  that  --he  ex- 
isting high  standards  governing  oxir  national 
parka  and  monuments  might  be  diluted. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  completely  delete 
section  2tb)    from  the  bill. 

There  is  another  aspect  too.  to  the  parks 
provision  which  I  gather  from  the  hearing 
record  has  njt  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee. That  Is.  what  effect  does  trie  bill 
have  on  the  organic  acts  creating  each  na- 
tional perk^  What  eflect  does  It  have  on 
reservations  In  Executive  orders  setting  aside 
national  monuments  and  other  areas?  I  pre- 
sume that  no  Senator  would  wish  to  sup- 
port S.  1123  unless  he  had  the  answers  to 
these  questions  as  they  apply  to  such  areas 
In  his  State.  Section  3iai  gives  no  answ«r 
whatever 

In  Utah,  we  have  a  classic  Illustration  of 
the  point  which  I  am  trying  to  make.  When 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  wis  ex- 
panded In  1938  from  an  80-acre  quarry  area 
to  Include  a  vast  canyon  area  of  over  200,000 
acres.  It  was  done  with  the  express  prevision 
In  the  Executive  order  that  certain  reclama- 
Uon  and  power  withdrawals  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  future  development  barred.  I 
therefore,  directed  a  letter  to  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  determine 
what  effect  S.  1123  would  have  on  thow 
reservations  and  withdrawals.  In  his  reply 
th«  SoUcltor.  Ux.  Owsge  W.  Abbott.  Informed 
me  flaUy  that  In  his  opinion  the  bill  wouM 
nullify  the  Executive  order  language  and 
proiUblt    power    and    reclamaUon    develop- 


ment.     The    full    text    of    the    letter,   dated 
August    28.    1959.    follows: 

"Hon.  Wallack  F  Bxnnxtt, 
'US.  Smate, 
"Wathington,  DC. 

'  DEAa  SKNAToa  Bennett:  This  Is  In  re- 
sfx:inse  to  your  letter  of  July  27  In  which 
you  ask  what  effect  3.  1123.  86th  Congress, 
a  bin  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other  purposes, 
mlgbt  have  upon  the  power  and  reclamation 
wltljdrawals  as  reserved  under  the  1937  Ex- 
ectitlve  order  expanding  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tionul  Monument. 

"3.  1123,  In  effect,  would  provide  for  the 
reservation  of  .^^ultable  Federal  lands  for 
their  management  as  wilderness  areas,  're- 
taining their  primeval  environment  and 
•  •  •  serve  the  public  purposes  of  recrea- 
tional, scenic,  scientific,  educational,  con- 
servation, and  historical  use  and  enjoyment 
by  i;he  people  In  such  manner  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  future  use  and  enjoy- 
ment as  wilderness'  (sec    1(a)). 

'  Ito  my  opinion,  S  1123  must  be  Inter- 
preted as  Intended  to  prohibit  generally  any 
devali  pment  for  power  or  reclamation  pur- 
poses -jn  lands  or  wnters  Included  within  the 
Wilderness  System  Inconsistent  with  retain- 
ing their  primeval  environment  or  impair- 
ing their  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness 
Section  3ic)  of  the  bill  would,  however,  au- 
thorize the  President  to  provide  for  the 
e.^tabllshment  of  reservoirs  and  water-con- 
servation works  In  specific  areas  In  national 
fore»ts  In  the  Wilderness  System,  but  there 
Is  n«!  such  provision  for  water  development 
withdn  national  parks  or  monuments. 

"Accordingly,  deaplte  the  fact  that  exist- 
ing power  and  reclamation  withdrawals  af- 
fectling  the  Dlnos.-vur  National  Monument 
m;gl>t  remain  Intact  even  If  8  1123  became 
law,  enactment  of  the  bill  wou:d.  In  my 
opinion,  prohibit  power  and  reclamation  de- 
velopment. 

■  Sincerely  yours. 

I'  Oeorce  w  Abbott. 
Solicitor  " 
While  water  development  In  Dinosaur  may 
not  be  needed  for  decades.  I  as  a  Senator 
from  Utah  must  consider  the  welfare  of 
Utahans  yet  unborn  and  not  Just  the  casual 
esthetic  enjoyment  of  a  few  wilderness 
lovers.  We  Ln  Utah  also  love  wilderness  but 
we  Icve  life  more  and  we  shall  h.ive  hun- 
dred* of  thousands  of  acres  of  wilderness 
whether  this  bill  Is  passed  or  not  because 
the  Creator  made  It  so  I  therefore  take 
strorjg  exception  to  S.  1123  which  would 
bar  water  development  in  Dinosaur,  and 
perhaps  destroy  Utah's  right  to  500,000  acre- 
feet  annually  under  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Compact  approved  by  Congress  In 
1948.  In  the  words  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
which  has  been  a  leading  voice  for  sound 
conservation  In  an  editorial  for  June  5,  1959: 

"A  special  problem  keeps  most  Utahans 
oppoeed  to  the  wilderness  bill.  The  wilder- 
ness backers  are  dedicated  to  preventing  any 
watet  storage  Inside  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  this.  If  continued  will  de- 
prive Utah  of  Its  fair  and  guaranteed  share 
of  Tampa  River  water  In  the  upper  Colo- 
rado reclamation  program.  Solemn  guar- 
anteoB  from  the  U.S.  Oovemment  and  Its 
agente  were  made  prior  to  and  at  the  time 
the  Dinosaur  Monument  was  expanded  up 
the  Oreen  and  Tampa  Rivers. 

"TTje  wilderness  bloc  is  doing  everything 
posalfcle  to  seal  up  thla  source  of  precious 
water  from  Utah." 

While  It  could  be  argued  that  an  amend- 
ment to  cover  the  special  altxiatlon  at  Dlno- 
•aur  auch  aa  the  C.  *  O.  Canal  language 
might  be  the  aruwer.  the  people  of  Utah 
have  lltUe  reaaon  to  hope  that  It  wotild  be 
honored,  it  U  the  very  people  who  most 
Tocally  support   wUderneM   leglsiaUon  who 


used  high-powered  lobbying  to  block  the 
Echo  Park  Dam.  refusing  to  honor  the 
solemn  promises  made  by  the  Uj8.  Govern- 
ment In  the  1938  Executive  order  withdrawal. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  committee  for  this 
reaaon  and  the  others  cited  to  completely 
eliminate  section  2(b). 

Eliminate  referenrt  to  "tcilderness  system" 
Let  me  congratulate  the  committee  for  de- 
leting all  reference  In  the  bill  to  the  creation 
of  a  "National  Wilderness  Preservation  Coun- 
cil." Such  a  council  would  have  been  an 
administrative  monstrosity  peering  over  the 
shoulders  of  department  heads,  agitating 
constantly  for  a  narrow,  specialized,  single 
use  of  our  public  domain,  thus  further  sap- 
ping the  waning  strength  of  the  multiple- 
use  doctrine  As  an  extension  of  this  wise 
step,  I  would  recommend  that  all  reference 
be  stricken  to  a  "National  WUderness  Preser- 
vation System"  The  very  phrase  casts  an 
administrative  cloud  over  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  departments  which  now  have  their 
own  wilderness  programs  and  would  sup- 
posedly continue  to  do  so  under  8.  1123. 

Disease,  insect  infestation,  and  fire  control 
S  1123  does  not  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  fire  prevention  or  with  disease 
and  Insect  Infestation  measures  within 
wilderness  areas.  It  does  not  s(^ll  out  to 
what  extent  these  vital  activities  may  be 
carried  out.  Section  3(c)  should  be  affirma- 
tively amended  to  provide  that  such  preven- 
tion measures  shall  be  carried  out  not  only 
on  national  forests,  but  In  all  wilderness 
areas.  If  this  Is  not  done  In  our  forest 
wilderness  areaa.  ripe  and  rotting  timber 
and  vegetation  will  be  a  breeding  ground  for 
disease  and  Insects  and  a  ready  target  for 
forest  fires  Moreover,  section  3(b)  specifi- 
cally bars  permanent  roads  In  wilderness 
areas.  In  all  probability  fire  prevention  and 
insect  control  will  require  permanent  roads 
of  some  type  so  the  bill  should  be  amended 
to  allow  such  construction. 

Wildlife  management 
Nowhere  In  the  biU  Is  any  provision  made 
for  wildlife  management  In  wilderness  areas, 
this  is  a  serious  oversight.  As  the  Utah  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  stated  "Big  game 
herds  not  managed  on  a  susUlned  yield  basis 
soon  deplete  their  habitat,  even  to  the  extent 
that  the  condition  could  become  a  threat  to 
proper  watershed  and  soil  conservation 
Proper  management  of  big  game  herds  calls 
for  h.-u-vestlng  of  the  surplus  crop."  Some 
provLsions  of  the  bill  seem  to  bar  wildlife 
m.inagement  completely  as  well  as  hunting 
and  ft.shlng. 

The  bill  should  be  amended  to  permit 
wUdllfo  m.magement  and  harvest  as  a  per- 
missible use  of  wllderneM  areas  The  gen- 
eral public  should  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate 111  the  harvest  of  big  game. 

Access  to  State  lands  and/or  indemnity  to 
States 
S.  1123  makes  no  provision  for  access  to 
8t.ite  lands  within  wilderness  areas  nor  does 
U  provide  for  Indemnification  to  the  State 
for  the  lands  thus  Isolated,  sealed  off  and 
lost.  If  no  provUlon  Is  to  be  made  for  State 
access,  then  the  State  should  certainly  be 
given  indemnlflcatlon  either  through  per- 
mission to  make  In  lieu  selections  or  other 
means  of  fair  Indemnllicatlon. 

Transportation 

Section  3(b)  bars  use  of  mechanical  forms 
of  transportation  In  wilderness  areas.  Such 
a  flat  prohibition  Is  exuemely  unwise  and 
such  transporUUon  should  be  permitted  In 
cases  of  emergency  such  aa  caaea  of  aerlous 
Illness  or  a  forest  fire. 

While  section  a(c)  makes  an  exception  to 
the  complete  ban  in  the  caae  of  aircraft  or 
motorboau  where  theae  practlcea  have  be- 
come  well   estabiuhed    In   national   foresU, 
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no  mention  is  made  of  such   activities  on 

nonforest  land.  Surely  such  activities  are 
er  titled  to  the  same  consideration.  Again 
It  should  be  affirmatively  stated  as  "shall" 
b(    permuted  rather   than   "may" 

The  bill  should  be  affirmatively  amended 
to  clearly  provide  that  nothing  In  the  act 
si  all  be  coristrued  to  prohibit  the  operation 
ol  aircraft  over  wilderness  areas.  We  al- 
ready lu4ve  enough  air-space  problems  with- 
out Inviting  further  trouble. 

Mining  and  prospecting 

Section  3(c)  provides  that  the  President 
may  within  a  specific  area  auth'<riae  pros- 
p(<ctlng  and  mining  In  wilderue:^  areas  upon 
h  8  dc termination  that  such  Uie  will  better 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  thereof  than  will  Its  dental  Once 
acain  the  procedure  Is  so  rlrcu inscribed  and 
cumbersome  that  favorable  action  en  a  re- 
q  lest  to  prospect  or  mine  Is  rendered  moet 
uiUkely. 

Let  n^e  emphasize  Uiat  my  concern  Is  for 
fi.ture  wUderueas  areas  whlcli  will  be  creatc-d 
uider  S.  1123  If  It  becomes  law.  1  am  not 
proposing  that  we  should  mine  In  our  na- 
tional parks  or  monuments  and  I  am  not 
too  concerned  about  the  existing  high  I'lntivs 
p-lmlUve  area  In  Utah  since  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  mmeraltzatton  there.  Wliat  alarms 
n  e  Is  that  S  1123  could  tie  up  thousands  and 
pirhape  millions  of  acres  in  UUih  and  the 
W  est  with  a  crippling  procedure  which  would 
stunt  the  future  growth  of  the  West. 

I  think  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  we 
could  have  developed  our  uranium  Industry- 
In  Utah  to  meet  a  most  serious  national  need 
If  eoutheastern  Utah  which  Is  wiidf-rness  for 
the  most  p;u-t  hud  been  hamstrun?  v  ith  all 
t)ie  limitations  on  prospecting  and  miniiig  by 
S  1123.  Every  effort  Uj  prospect  cr  uilne 
«ould  have  been  vigorously  resisted  The 
B.ime  holds  true  for  the  major  oil  develop- 
ments In  that  area  Who  knows  what  our 
future  requirements  may  be.  We  cant  afford 
to  lock  up  our  resources 

Tlierefore,  I  propose  an  amendment  that 
tie  appropriate  Secretary,  rather  than  the 
President,  "sliall  authorize  prospecting, 
mining,  the  construction  of  roads,  or  other 
developments,  upon  hU  determination  that 
such  use  In  the  specific  area  will  produce  a 
greater  v-1eld  of  products  and  servic»»6  than 
v1ll  its  denial  "  Such  oyierRtloris  can  be 
carried  on  under  careful  regulations  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  generally  compatible  with 
vlldemeas. 

Grazinff 

I  have  a  similar  concern  for  the  future 
cf  grazing  In  Utah.  S.  1123  Is  more  gener- 
cus  to  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  than  to  most 
ether  tisers  of  our  public  lands  Or.ce 
pgaln.  however,  the  hinpuige  In  section  2(d) 
snd  section  3(e»  says  that  the  Secretary 
"may"  allow  gracing  where  It  has  already 
kecome  well  established  or  where  It  Is  well 
established  upon  creation  of  the  wilderness 
erea.  This  should  be  amended  to  say  "shall  ' 
te  permitted.  Of  course,  such  use  will  be 
subject  to  appropriate  regulations. 

S.  1123  proposes  that  the  regulations  will 
consist  of  "such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  deems  desirable"  in  the  case 
cf  Forest  Service  wUderneas  areas,  and  "sub- 
Jx:t  t-<  regulations  deemed  desirable"  by  the 
cfliclaJs  of  other  deparlmeutfi  whttse  lands 
Eilght  become  a  w-iiderness  area  under  the 
till.  These  sections  sho'ald  be  amended  to 
provide  that  grazing  shall  be  stibject  to 
"similar  regulations  as  are  generally  fippll- 
cable  to  the  administration  erf  Forest  Service 
Lvnd" 

Even  with  theae  amendments.  I  am  sure 
tuere  will  be  great  pressures  to  end  even 
established  graelng  once  a  wllderneas  area 
li  created. 

"Commercial  «nterpri»e  ' — ff>i\iea 
Section  S(b)   bars  any  form  of  oommerclal 

cutorprlae.    The  coouzUttee  should  glre  aarl- 


ous  consideration  to  the  pUght  of  guides 
who  take  parties  Into  wilderness  areas.  In 
my  opinion  they  should  not  be  barred  from 
continuing  their  activity  not  merely  because 
It  would  work  a  hardship  on  them,  but  be- 
cause many  Inexperienced  people  need  the 
assist  tnce  of  guides  to  prevent  possible  harm 
or  even  disaster. 

coNCLtrsioN 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  recognize  the  hard 
farts  of  life  that  new  wilderness  areas  will 
come  from  the  West  where  we  have  nearly 
all  of  our  public  lands.  Moreover.  It  Is  the 
11  Western  SUtes  which  have  furnished 
riearly  all  of  our  exlst;ng  wilderness  areas 
If  some  zealots  hud  their  way,  the  West 
would  be  en&hrlned,  embalmed  and  forever 
preserved,  untrammeled  by  man. 

Of  the  14  million  acres  designated  by  the 
Foreft  Service  as  wilderness-type  areas,  all 
but  about  821.000  acres  are  In  the  11  West- 
ern States  Of  the  82  wilderness  areas, 
fully  78  of  them  are  In  the  Western  States 
Very  nearly  the  same  picture  holds  true  for 
our  national  parks  and  monuments.  As  one 
wise  man  said,  "This  act  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide wilderness  for  the  progeny  of  people 
who  were  prodigal  with  their  own." 

With  70  percent  of  the  land  area  of  Utah 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
therefore  eligible  to  become  a  wilderness 
under  S  1123.  I  must  as  a  Senator  from  Utah 
take  vigorous  exception  to  many  of  the  bill's 
provisions  which  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  well-being  of  my  State  and  Its  people. 

8:nce  nearly  all  of  the  existing  wilderness 
areas  are  now  In  the  West  and  since  nearly 
all  of  tl.e  proposed  new  wilderness  areas  will 
be  carved  out  of  the  West.  I  appeal  to  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  on  which  16  of 
Uie  17  members  are  from  the  West,  to  protect 
the  future  of  the  West  by  adopting  my 
amendments. 


PUBUC  WORKS  LEGISLATION  VITAL 
TO  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  on  manj- 
occasions  in  ihe  Senate  and  elsewhere, 
I  have  been  glad  to  comment  upon  the 
great  and  very  beneficial  public  works 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State  of  California.  Again  and 
apain  the  people  whom  I  have  the  honor, 
in  part,  to  speak  for  in  this  Chamber 
have  indicated  their  gratitude  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
stitutionally done  for  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Califoniia,  in  reclamation,  in 
flood  control,  in  liarbor  improvement, 
and  in  similar  endeavors. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
where  I  live,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  prodigious,  almost  unbeliev- 
able growth  in  population  and  in  wealth, 
may.  in  very  great  part,  be  traced  to  the 
construction  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  tlie  great  Hoover  Dam.  successfully 
fought  through  this  Chamber  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  more  ago  by  one  of  my 
illustrious  predecessors,  Hiram  W.  John- 
son. The  water  which  comes  as  a  sup- 
plementary supply  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia through  the  Hoover  Dam.  and  the 
hydroelectric  power  which  is  generated 
by  it,  have  gone  a  long  way  in  providing 
the  basis  upon  which  the  people  of  soruth- 
ern  California  have  been  able  success- 
fully to  proceed. 

That  is  also  true,  however.  In  the  lar- 
flung  area  of  CaUfomia  lying  north  of 
the  Tehachajpi  Mountains.    There  It  was 


that  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
together,  in  their  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  es- 
tablish a  great  muJtipurp^jse  reclamation 
project,  the  Central  Valley  project,  which 
has  done  an  equally  beneficial  and  con- 
structive chore  for  those  whom  I  rep- 
resent, in  part,  in  the  two  great  valleys 
to  the  north.  And  the  repayments,  by 
the  users,  of  both  these  vast  undertak- 
ings are  coming  back  to  the  F^ederal 
l>easury,  on  schedule,  or  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

The  State  of  California  needs  tlie 
continued  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  planning  and  carrying  out 
pubhc  works  projects  to  assure  the  most 
beneficial  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  to  protect  its  people,  and  their  prop- 
erty. The  omnibus  public  works  au- 
thorization bill  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
is  of  tremendous  concern  to  California 
because  the  State  is  faced  with  a  variety 
of  problems  calling  for  undertakings  of 
the  type  this  legislation  would  authorize. 

The  present  Presiding  Officer,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Oregon  [Mr.  LrsKl, 
is  well  aware,  from  his  own  background, 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  our  State. 

Ho'^^'evcr.  in  many  quarters  I  fear  it  is 
not  widely  realized  that  the  terrain,  cli- 
mate, distances,  location,  and  other  fea- 
tures necessitate  long-range  and  broad - 
.scale  planning  and  activity  in  the  field  of 
public  work.s  to  assure  a  stable  economy, 
.safety  against  ravages  of  nature,  and 
opportunity  for  growth  and  development. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposed 
projects  which  I  desire  to  ask  to  be  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  7634.  These  are  vital 
because  of  the  contmuing  expansion  of 
California's  industry  and  agriculture, 
the  needs  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
the  amazing  increase  in  population. 

Before  commenting  briefly  on  these 
projects,  I  want  to  summarize  m  a  few 
moments  the  reasons  why  California 
looks  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
Etssistance  in  bringing  them  to  realiza- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  Federal  participa- 
tion caji  best  be  appreciated  when  It  is 
considered  that  California  has  an  area 
of  158,693  square  miles,  the  third  great- 
est In  our  Nation,  and  a  Udal  .shoreline 
of  1.190  miles,  almost  one-half  the  total 
extent  of  the  Pacific  coastline  of  the 
three  Western  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  this  vast  area, 
800  miles  long  and  at  Its  extreme  375 
miles  wide.  If  one  placed  the  State  of 
California  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  he 
quickly  would  see  its  extent  virtually 
embraced  all  of  eight  States — South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina.  Virginia, 
Maryland.  Etelaware.  New  Jersey.  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island — and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  three  others — Penn- 
sylvania. New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 
This  equivalent  territory  extends  from 
near  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the  south  to  just 
south  of  Boston,  lilass.,  on  the  north. 

California,  with  a  climate  ranging 
from  arid  to  what  is  known  as  perhu- 
mid.  has  entirely  within  its  borders  3  of 
our  Nation's  70  major  rivers  300  or  more 
miles  long,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
JoAQuin,  M  well  as  a  number  of  other 
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shorter  but  lubttantlAl  ttreama  empty- 
ing into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  BeoaiiM  of 
meteoroloffical  factors  and  topography, 
devaetatlng  floods  can  inflict  tremen- 
doxis  damage.  Unfortxinately,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  they  have  done  so. 

The  Pacific  coast,  unlike  the  Atlantic 
shore,  Is  remarkably  regular  in  outline, 
lacking  islands  and  barrier  reefs  which 
afford  protected  waters  or  numerous 
indentations  constituting  natural  har- 
bors and  shelter  for  shipping,  flfhing, 
and  pleasure  boating.  Except  for  San 
X^-ancisoo  Bay,  virtually  every  coastal 
port  is  largely  man-made  and  for  max- 
imum usefulness  needs  structures  such 
as  jetties  and  breakwaters,  and  because 
of  their  expoeed  locations  require  fre- 
quent dredging.  Similarly,  the  beaches 
In  many  sections  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  erosion,  and  shoreslde  prop- 
etry  is  often  Jeopardized  by  tides  and 
storms. 

So,  in  reviewing  the  projects  urged 
for  Inclusion  in  this  legislation.  I  hope 
the  committee  and  Senate  will  coiislder 
these  factors  of  California's  extent  and 
peculiar  natural  features  along  with  its 
mushrooming  population  and  burgeon- 
ing economy.  Against  this  back- 
ground. I  hope  there  may  be  added  to 
the  bill  H.R.  7634,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, three  navigation  projects — Noyo 
Harbor.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  and  Mon- 
terey Harbor;  one  beach  erosion  proj- 
ect— In  Orange  County;  and  four  flood 
control  projects — on  the  Sacramento 
River,  the  Merced  River,  the  Mokelumne 
River,  and  Tachevah  Creek. 

Probably  the  most  impx)rtant  of  the 
flood  control  projects  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  and  in  which  my 
State  has  a  vital  interest  is  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  This  would  provide  vital 
bank  protection  and  requires  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  authorization  for 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Sacramento 
River  old  project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  5  years  ago.  has  prepared  a 
report  recommending  an  early  start  on 
a  10-year  program  of  lining  sections  of 
the  bank  to  prevent  erosion  which  is 
endangering  the  levees  now  in  place. 
This  work  must  be  done  to  assure  the 
dependability  of  levees  now  protecting 
over  1  million  acres.  The  area,  with  a 
population  of  about  600.000.  Is  one  which 
has  undergone  some  tragic  floods,  and 
the  land  and  improvements  are  valued 
at  about  $2  billion. 

Fuil  local  participation  Is  assured. 
The  State  and  local  agencies  concerned 
in  this  project  are  prepared  to  contribute 
a  full  one- third  of  the  cost.  This  Is  In 
conformity  with  the  principle  advocated 
by  President  Elsenhower  for  adequate 
cost  sharing.  Beyond  that.  I  may  add. 
it  is  in  complete  conformity  with  the 
law  and  the  custom  by  which  the  Federal 
Government,  in  days  gone  by.  has  made 
and  now  makes  contributions  to  similar 
projects  across  the  land. 

California  State  agencies  unreservedly 
endorse  this  project,  and  I  understand 
that  it  has  the  approval  of  all  Federal 
agencies  consulted.  I  believe  the  work 
IS  of  such  urgency  that  Congress  should 


authorise  it,  even  though  all  formal  re- 
ports may  not  have  been  received  yet, 
because  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving 
assurance  the  needed  protection  will  b« 
forthcoming. 

In  essence,  this  project  would  be  a 
sound  investment  In  insurance  of  works 
for  which  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  In 
large  part  responsible.  The  Army  Engi- 
neers have  noted  that  during  every  large 
flood  weak  spots  occur  in  the  levee  sys- 
tem because  of  eroalon.  What  this  can 
mean  is  indicated  by  the  record  of  the 
1965  Sacramento  River  flood,  which 
took  40  lives  and  caused  damage  esti- 
mated at  $48,200,000  Almo,st  annually 
some  emergency  work  Is  required  to  re- 
inforce levees  during  periods  of  high 
water,  the  cost  running  to  about  $300,000 
per  year. 

The  proposed  modification  would  set 
In  motion  a  program  calling  for  aggre- 
gate Federal  appropriations  of  approxi- 
mately $14  million.  According  to  the 
Engineers'  report,  there  would  be  an 
unusually  high  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.74 
to  1. 

T'v^ro  of  the  other  flood  control  proj- 
ects I  commend  follow  the  unique  pat- 
tern established  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Congress  In  assuring  the 
construction  of  Oroville  Dam  on  the 
Feather  River.  Amendments  proposed 
to  the  bill  would  make  possible  Federal 
assistance  in  the  form  of  cash  contribu- 
tions towards  dams  on  the  Merced  River 
contemplated  by  the  Merced  Irrigation 
District,  and  on  the  Mokelumne  River  by 
the  East  Bay  Municipality  Utlhty  Dis- 
trict. In  each  instance  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation would  be  determined  by  a  find- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  works  for  flood 
control  and  a  high  degree  of  local  par- 
ticipetion  will  be  involved. 

The  other  flood  control  project  is  one 
which  already  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  In  the  85th  Congress,  in  1958. 
the  committee  reported,  and  the  Senate 
passed.  S  4179.  of  which  I  was  co- 
sponsor,  authorizing  protective  works  on 
Tachevah  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palm 
Springs.  Local  interests  have  demon- 
strated their  readiness  to  participate. 

Two  of  the  navigation  improvements, 
at  Noyo  and  Monterey,  are  urgent  for 
the  accommodation  of  fishing  vessels, 
and  are  desirable  as  shelters  and  bases 
for  pleasure  craft;  while  the  third,  at  Los 
Angeles,  is  imperative  in  the  light  of  re- 
quirements of  ocean  trade. 

A  mooring  basin  and  channel  are 
recommended  at  Noyo.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $370,000.  This  will  reduce  congestion 
and  mcrease  safety  at  the  only  port 
alont  a  stretch  of  about  180  miles  of  the 
rugged  northern  California  coast  With 
better  facilities,  it  is  likely  this  harbor 
would  be  u.sed  by  lumber  vessels,  thus 
aiding  an  important  industry.  The  near- 
est adequate  harbors  are  90  miies  in  each 
direction,  and  Noyo  is  the  third  largest 
fishing  port  in  northern  California. 

Extension  of  the  breakwater  at  Mon- 
terey, a  natural  open  roadstead,  down 
the  ooast  from  San  Francisco,  and  cost- 
ing approximately  $6  million,  long  has 
been  contemplated.  A  project  was  au- 
thorlBed  back  in  1945,  but  funds  never 
were  appropriated.  Now  plans  for  other 
developments  In  the  area  make  this  Im- 


piovemcnt  even  more  desirable  than  be- 
fore. The  present  protected  area  Is  In 
adequate  for  all  craft  using  the  harbor, 
and  gives  no  protection  against  norther- 
ly storms.  The  project  would  provide 
an  enclosed  harbor,  and  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  maintenance  dredging. 

The  continuing  need  for  additional  fa- 
cilities at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  now  makes 
desirable  the  dredging  of  the  We.st  Basin. 
To  provide  new  terminals  and  tran.slt 
sheds  for  the  ever-lncreu.slng  demand.s 
of  ocean  commerce,  this  portion  of  the 
harbor  should  be  Improved,  so  that  large 
ships  will  have  a  safe  channel.  The  city 
of  Los  Angele.s  has  prepared  definite  de- 
Vflopmenl  plans;  and  a  drawbridge 
which  created  a  bottleneck  has  been  re- 
moved. The  remaining  step  to  be  taken 
involves  clearing  away  hazardous  shoals 
and  providing  sufBclent  depth  for  ocean- 
going ships.  This  Improvement  also  Is 
related  to  national  defense,  and  Is  de- 
sired by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  final  project  In  California  which  I 
hope  may  be  added  to  the  pending  bill 
involves  beach  erosion,  which  Is  a  serious 
problem  in  my  home  county  of  Orange. 
A  glance  at  any  map  will  Indicate  how 
the  exposed  southern  California  shore- 
line is  especially  suspectible  to  pound- 
ing by  the  sea,  with  resultant  damage  to 
property  of  all  .sorts.  In  areas  where  the 
land  1.S  relatively  low,  ground  swells  and 
hiKh  tides  built  up  over  long  reaches  of 
the  open  Pacific  and  along-.shore  cur- 
rents set  up  by  various  forces  eat  into 
the  beaches.  The  problem  Is  acute  in  an 
area  where  the  State  of  California  has 
established  a  public  seaside  park,  and 
25  miles  of  shore  require  protection  and 
restoration. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  will  concur  in  the  desirability  <Jf 
these  several  additional  projects.  I  're- 
spectfully urge  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral contributions  toward  the  Merced 
River  and  Mokelumne  River  develop- 
ments, as  proiK)6ed,  respectively,  in 
Senate  bill  309  and  Senate  bill  2766,  and 
al.so  toward  the  other  projects,  in  ac- 
cordance with  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr  President,  In  Statuan'  Hall  are 
the  forms  and  figures  of  two  most  illus- 
trious Californians.  One  of  them  Is  a 
likeness  of  the  great  Franciscan  friar. 
Junipero  Sorra.  who  spread  the  Christian 
gospel  in  that  area  before  America  was 
born.  The  other  is  of  Thomas  Starr 
King  a  Unitarian  preacher  who  is  cred- 
ited with  saving  California  for  the  Union 
in  the  dark  days  when  civil  strife  divided 
this  country  in  a  bloody  war. 

One  of  the  dear  recollections  I  have 
of  my  latp  father  is  of  a  book  he  gave  to 
me.  The  book  contains  a  speech  which 
Thomas  Starr  King  made  100  years  ago. 
to  the  people  of  California.  Outlined  in 
that  .speech  is  his  vision  of  how.  within 
the  next  century,  tens  of  thou.sands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  people  would  come  into  that 
great  Western  area  and  would  build  a 
tremendous  commonwealth.  But  the  vi- 
sion which  Tliomas  Starr  King  had.  great 
though  It  wa.s.  fell  short  of  the  mark,  be- 
cause today  more  than  16  million  Amer- 
icans are  living  in  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent;  smd.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, In  your  lifetime  and  in  mine,  mil- 
lions more  will  come  to  California  and 
»  111  live  there  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives 

What  has  been  accomplished  could  not 
have  been  accompll.shed  had  It  not  been 
for  the  wl.sdom  and  the  help  which  the 
CovcrumcrU  of  the  United  States  ha.s 
given  over  the  year.s  to  people  of  Califor- 
nia. 

I  hope.  and.  If  I  may  so,  I  believe  that 
the  same  helping  hand,  under  Die  unique 
system  of  government  under  which  we 
live,  will  continue  to  be  extended  bv  the 
Government  of  the  United  state;,  to  the 
p?oplc  and  the  government  of  California. 


VISIT  TO  CONGHE.SS  OF  PRESIDENT 
DE  GAULLE  OF  THE  REPUBUC  OP 
FRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mj-.  President,  to- 
day Is  a  historic  day  in  the  history  of 
t/ie  Congress  of  U^e  United  Slates  and.  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  hLstory  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  were  honored 
and  privileged  to  have  as  cur  guest  the 
Frcsident  of  the  Fifth  French  Republic. 
That  man.  of  course,  is  Gen  Charles  de 
Ciaulle.  And  if  one  could  describe  this 
outstanding  individual  in  one  word,  that 
word  would  be    "France  " 

France  has  meant  a  great  deal  in  our 
history,  and  as  tliose  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  revolutionary  era  will  recall, 
lad  it  not  been  for  FYance.  there  might 
today  be  no  United  States  of  America. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  remember 
that  there  were  more  French  troops  at 
"b'orktown  than  there  were  American 
Continentals;  that  behind  the  ragged 
Army  at  Yorktown  was  the  French  fleet 
ijider  Admiral  de  Gras-=c;  that  behind 
the  French  fleet  was  the  French  treas- 
iiry-  So  when  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  State.s.  Mr.  Nlxon,  made  the 
ftatement.  as  he  did  a  few  days  ago.  that 
I»erhaps  Without  France  there  might  not 
have  been  a  United  St.ates  of  America, 
we  have  to  recognize  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  to  that  assertion. 

Perhaps  without  De  Gaulle  there 
might  not  be  the  kind  of  France  today 
which  could  hold  its  head  up  not  only 
tjnong  Its  allies  in  the  Western  World, 
but  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Certainly,  without  De  Gaulle,  it  could  be 
u  different  kind  of  France. 

This  man  who  represents  his  country 
to  well  made  a  magnificent  speech  In 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today.  It  was  not  a  lone  speech,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  it  which  should 
1,'ive  us  pause  for  thought.  He  came  to 
us  as  a  friend  and  a  comrade.  We 
greeted  him  a,s  a  friend  and  a  comrade. 
We  did  not  honor  De  Gaulle  today. 
Rather,  it  was  the  reverse,  because  in 
his  Journey  to  this  country-  he  pave  many 
of  us  who  had  known  him  from  afar,  and 
had  known  him  on  that  basis  lor  years. 
:\n  opportunity  to  pay  to  him  our  respects 
and  to  thank  him  for  the  many  contribu- 
.iorLs  he  ha.-^  made  not  only  In  the  revival 
of  France  as  a  nation,  but  for  the  many 
contributions  he  has  made  to  Western 
civilization  as  a  whole. 

There  have  never  been  any  real  dis- 
appointments between  France  and  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences, as  between  Ufelong  friends,  but 


In  the  years  of  our  Independence  those 
difTerences  have  proven  to  be  of  s  minor 
nature,  and  it  was  without  any  great 
degree  of  difficulty  that  they  were  over- 
come. The  Senate  extends  to  U^e  peo- 
ple of  France,  through  their  Illustrious 
head  of  state.  Its  respect,  admli-atlon, 
and  niTccti'in 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  quite  honored  to 
juin  thr  able  acting  majority  leader  In 
the  excellent  sentiments  which  he  has 
just  expre.s.sed  With  rapt  attention,  th.e 
Members  of  the  Congrew  and  those  In 
the  galleries,  and  I  am  sure  tho.se  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  listened  all 
Rcro.ss  the  country,  followed  the  splendid, 
inspiring,  courageous  utterance  of  the 
great  free  leader  of  a  great  free  people, 
whom  we  call  our  dear  friends. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  no  greater  love  for  any 
foreign  people  than  that  which  the  heart 
of  America  contains  for  our  gallant 
friends,  the  FYench:  and  to  see  today,  in 
person,  a  leader  who  has  been  an  in- 
domitable leader  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try In  war,  and  now  in  peace,  was  a  mov- 
ing experience  for  all.  To  listen  to  his 
sturdy  words  of  amity  and  of  friendship 
for  the  American  people;  and,  beyond 
that,  of  his  and  his  people's  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  man's  freedom, 
was  inspiring  to  all  of  us. 

I  wi.-h  to  congratulate  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  my  good  friend  from  Mon- 
tana, when  he  indicates,  for  the  Senate, 
the  sentiment  by  which  the  Congress, 
and.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  add  our  Nation, 
have  followed  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  France,  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUflON 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  25,  1960.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res  150  t  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  to  deliver  water  to 
lands  in  the  third  division,  Riverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Wyoming. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  ^^'ED^'ESDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr  President,  un- 
der  the   order   previously   agreed   to.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  ^at 
4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.^  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Wednesday,  April 
27,  i960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  25, 1960: 

MTJNICIPAL     COURT    rOR     THE    DISTRICT     OT 
COLUICBIA 

Randolph  C.  RlcbartUon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  erf  ttie  mu- 


iilrljxil  rnurt  for  tht  Dutrlcl  of  Columbia  for 
thr  term  of  10  jrnrt,  vloc  Oeorgf  D  Np11»oii. 
tArm  expired 

Civil  AmoNAUTirs  Bdakd 

John  B  Brnfdon.  of  the  District  oT  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  »  mfmbcr  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics B'i!i.-cl  Iiir  the  reiiiulnrtcr  of  the  term 
cxplrlll^'  December  31,  1U60,  vice  Jumcn 
Dvirfcc 

CoixtcTon  or  CuhToms 

I.uiik  D  YuirrlB.  of  IJmwniVille.  Tei  ,  to 
I  collector  of  ciutomn.  with  hcndqunrtrrt 
ni  Ltredo,  Tcs.     (Reu|i{X)iianicnt  j 

MiMrasmn  Rtvrn  CoMMinmoN 

Mnj  Oen.  Tl'^omrik  A  Uinc,  Ciirpi  of  Ewgl- 
neern.  to  be  a  member  nnd  jirr^tdcnt  of  Uit 
MU^l-iRippl  nucr  Cu;imUMlon,  viiiUir  Uic  pro- 
visioiiK  iif  ^rcMiin  '2  nf  nil  nrt  of  CongresB 
approved  I'O  June  1870  (21  Put  37)  (33 
U.S.C  042 1,  vice  M.iJ  Oen  William  A  Carter, 
to  be  re;:!;.signcd. 

A  In  thi  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
■l1(  n  In  the  Rc-gular  Air  Force  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835.  title  10, 
U.S.  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers  are  sub- 
ject to  physical  examination  required  by  law 

SECOND    LIEUTENANT    TO    FIRST    LITITINAXT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Aho,  Arthur  C.  Jr.,  51427A. 

Aldrlch.  Robert  J..  Jr..  50106A. 

Allen,  Robert  W  .  54819A 

Alonzo.  Ramon  E  .  548 ISA. 

Anderson.  Alan  H..  50131A. 

Anderson.  Philip  J  ,  32537A. 

Andrews.  David  W  .  50188A. 

Anton.  Robert  E    50130A. 

Bunholzcr.  Alfred  E  ,  2d.  54825A. 

B.irlow.  Robert  C.  32506A. 

Beckett.  Ronald  C.  54821A. 

Bergstorm.  Roy  B  ,  60161A. 

Bernasconl.  RoxuUd  P..  50134A. 

Blgclow,  D.iniel  J..  54980.\.  , 

Boone.  Daniel  W.,  50110A. 

Braun.  Gerard  J  .  50101A. 

Breed.ove  William  O    3d  32533A. 

Brcwton.  Henry  J..  3d.  60974A. 

BntOE.  Peter.  J..  54974A 

Brou-n.  Mclvln  F  .  SOllQA. 

Brown.  Troy  M..  50 160 A. 

Brunstad    George  E  .  54791A.. 

Bush.  Gerald  S  .  54640A. 

Butterfleld.  Norman  A..  50135A. 

Cadleux.  Ronald  A..  54971A. 

Cantarano.  Th'-mas  F.  501  HA. 

Carskadden,  Thomas  H..  54841A. 

Chafoe.  Philip  M..  Jr..  50094A. 

Champlaln.  John  D..  50107A_ 

Claymore,  Paul  T..  50166A. 

CUatt.  J.ames  E..  3d.  50158A. 

CUne.  Ronald  C.  32535A. 

Combs.  Kenneth  O  ,  50159A. 

Corder.  Charles  V..  Jr.,  50137A. 

Corley,  Parns  L.,  50973A. 

Cox.  Thomas  A..  32244A. 

Craig.  Harold  D  .  54830A. 

Crouch.  D.irreU  P..  54822A. 

Curfman    Robert  W..  50120A. 

Dalley.  Wayne  O..  Jr..  50192A. 

DanleLs.  Preston  J..  54837A. 

DavlE.  Harland  M..  Jr.  50093A. 

Deal,  Perry  L..  50144A. 

Denard    James  M.,  Jr.,  54804A. 

DenU)n.  Murray  B  .  50091A. 

Derncic.  Thales  A  ,  501 14A. 

Dlanpelo.  Henry  J.,  50U5A. 

Dice,  Carl  R  ,  5bl06A. 

Dickens.  MiUord  L..  547&9A. 

Dillon,  David  C,  51502A. 

Dlvens,  Donald  F..  54771A. 

Duce,  Robert  A..  50190A. 

Dvrdahl.  John  R..  50095A. 

Edwards,  Donald  H.,  32540A. 

Elnsel.  Wiilis  E..  50149A. 

Ernl.  Charles  A.,  54833A. 

Farrar,  Harry  J..  64«29A. 

Franco,  Joseph  M..  Jr.,  5015aA. 

Franz.  Paul  B..  54843A- 
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FYlache.  Norbert  W..'50154A 

Fromer.  Jay  O  ,  51501A. 

Galbralth.  Buren  G  .  50162A. 

Godwin.  John  B.,  Jr  .  54973A. 

Gonzales,  Conrad  C  .  50 157 A. 

Ooodale,  Eugene  C,  50191A. 

Goodwin.  Reginald  S..  Jr  .  32543A. 

Goudy,  Dennis  L..  50124A. 

Gowen.  Richard  J.,  32534A. 

Hale,  Alan  B  .  32524A. 

Henderson.  Ronald  F  .  50150A. 

Hodgson,  Jerry  D.,  51541A. 

Hoke,  George  J  .  Jr  .  32530A. 

HoUarn,  Thomaa  J.,  50145A. 

Holmes,  James  E  ,  50138A. 

HosfclnB.  Larry  G  .  50133A. 

Hosklns.  Robert  G.,  32544 A. 

Humphrey,  Charles  H..  Jr.,  32539 A 

Hujskey,  Bobby  P  ,  32542A. 

Janota.  Paul,  51398A. 

Jarman,  Robert  G  ,  51542A. 

Jones,  Edmund  B  .  50148A. 

Jowett,  Francis  W..  Jr.,  50116A. 

Kerr,  Robert  R  ,  Jr.,  54823A. 

Kldd.  Clifford  S.,  3d.  5480«A. 

Klnnunen.  Clifford  A..  50 125 A. 

KlpUnger.  Keith  E..  32508A. 

Kirk.  Leon  3..  50088A. 

KirmsH.  Prank,  Jr.,  51428A. 

Klelnbauer.  William  J  ,  Jr.,  50970A. 

Koontz,  Robert  J.,  50132A. 

Kroppach.  James  R  .  51484A. 

Krull.  Larry  D  .  50128A. 

Kuhns,  Thomas  J..  50089A. 

Kutulas.  John  E  .  54807A. 

Lacasse.  Joseph  W..  50121A. 

LaJParlette.  Dennis  R  ,  50096A. 

Lagios.  Pete.  55226A. 

Laird.  Everett  D  ,  32245A. 

Legate.  Gall  L  ,  32510A. 

Little,  Charles  P  .  50117A 

LeBugUo,   Richard   J  ,   50972A. 

Lofgren,  John  R.  A.,  50097A. 

Lovelace,  Charles  K.,  50142A. 

Lowry,  Stanley  M  ,  51454A. 

Lusk,  Wilbur  C  ,  5479eA. 

Maheu.  Robert  P  .  5O090A. 

Malahy.  Vernon  M.,  Jr  .  32545A. 

MaJloy.  William  M  .  50099A. 

Mann.  Prank  V  ,  50155A 

Martinson.  Otto  B.  Jr  .  54838A. 

Mayo.  Robert  E  .  50146A 
McKey.  William  O  .  Jr  .  50180A. 

Miller.  Efrnest  T..  Jr  .  54803A. 

Miller.  Jerry  P..  54795A. 

Mohr.  William  P..  Jr..  54981A. 

Moore.  Billy  L.,  54976A. 

Moore.  Donald  L..  54969 A. 

Nlcolal.  Leland  M  .  50102A. 

Nystuen.  Benjamin  B  .  54846A. 

Officer.  Upton  D  ,  54845A. 

Olmstead,  Freeman  B..  54818A. 

Oswald.  Lamont  J  .  54809A. 
Pastorlus.  Alan  S  .  50109A. 

Payne.  William  C.  Jr  .  54970A. 
Perry.  Clarence  L..  54982A. 
Philips,  Herbert  L..  50122A. 
Piper.  Mahlon  L  .  54a26A 
Pomajevlch.  Robert  J  ,  51500A. 
Poulsen.  Neils  R  .  50127A. 
Powell.  Furney.  Jr  .  32243A. 
Preston.  Rasrmond  C  .  Jr  .  54792 A. 
Ragsac.  Albert,  54978A. 
Reeves,  Jack  W  .  54828A 
Reld.  Robert  D  .  54794A 
Rice.  Bradley  A  .  51485A 
Rogers.  Francis  D.  Jr  ,  50 147  A. 
Rogers.  Joe  N  .  54808A 
Romlg.  Alan  B  .  51544A. 
Rothman,  Max,  54972A. 
Sargent,  Gordon  S  .  50151A. 
Scarbrough.  Robert  O  ,  54801A. 
Scheer,  Roger  P  ,  54800A. 
Schuessler.  Patricia  A..  54834W. 
Sharp.  John  M  .  Jr  ,  54824A. 
Sheely.  William  C,  Jr.,  54820A. 
Silver,  Edward  D  ,  54816A. 
Simpson,  Russell  A.,  50139A. 
Smith,  Earle  K.,  Jr  ,  50140A. 
Snide,  Thomaa  W.,  50©75A. 
Sparks,  WUliam  L.,  50164A. 


Stlmac,  Robert  M  .  32507 A. 
Stuckey,  Savery  Q..  32536A. 
Suladle,  Ronald  E..  50092A. 
Summers,  Charles  M..  50097 A. 
Swanson,  Robert  Q  ,  54fi79A. 
Sweeney,  James  L.,  50123A. 
Tefft,  Howard  E  ,  54 797 A. 
Terbet,  Robert  P  ,  Jr.,  50100A. 
Tharp,  Donald  W  .  50143A 
Thompson,  James  M  ,  54812A. 
Tomasino,  Vlto,  50098A. 
Tortorete,  Joseph,  50128A. 
Tvardzlk.  Joseph  M  ,  32242A. 
Vlttrne.  Joseph  A  .  32538A. 
Wagner.  Edward  M  .  50112A. 
Walker.  Nathan  L..  51543A. 
Wal«h.  Robert  M..  32531  A. 
Wel«h.  John  W  .  50152A 
Whtatley.  Charles  P..  54842A. 
White.  Herbert  V  .  54832A 
Wletlmaier,  Marcel  A  ,  54844A. 
Wllbelm,    Gayle   B.    50971A 
WlUlams.  Bruce,  50163A 
W(X>d.  Fred  D  .  Jr  .  54811A. 
Wood.  Stephen  J  .  54789A. 
Woodbury.  Norman  B  .  501 13A 
Woodfin.  Scott  D  .  32529A 
W  5odroof.  Elvln.  Jr  .  50108A 
Woolf.  John  C  .  50165A. 
YingUng.  William  A  .  54977A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Brlggs.  Thomas  H..  Jr  .  50187A. 
Cro«s,  James  C  ,  55375A. 
Gaede,  Rex  D  ,  56474A 
Kuahta,  John  C  .  56473A. 
SUvR,  Donald  G  .  56475A 
SulOer   Robert  W  .  56472A. 

Nurse   Corps 

Walker.  Mary  J  .  55885W 

•  J^OTE— Dates  of  rank  of  all  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ) 

I  Postmasters 

CALITORNIA 

Mary  H.  Snyder.  Nipton.  Calli.,  in  place 
of  A   D   Bernhardt,  resigned. 

CONNECTICUT 

Marian  R.  Evenden,  Plymouth,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  M  E  Ryan,  retired. 

rLORIDA 

James  O  Mahon,  Apalachlcola.  Fla  In 
place  of  Hal  Hoffman,  retired 

Gor(t«p  R  Johnson.  Arcadia.  Pla  .  In  place 
of  F  P.  Rhode,  retired 

Joho  B  Dixon.  Center  Hill  Fla  .  In  place 
of  N.  V.  Hall,  retired 

Ada  L.  Hanks.  Shallmar.  Pla  ,  In  place  of 
D  P  Rager.  retired. 

INDIANA 

Walcer  E.  Zabel.  Lanesvllle,  Ind  .  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Green,  retired 

Robart  R  Overton,  Monon  Ind  ,  In  place 
of  W  3  Buss,  retired. 

IOWA 

Richard  D.  Hulse,  Van  Meter,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Miller,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Albert  C  Hoffman.  Russell,  Kans  .  in  place 
of  R.  K  Artas.  retired. 

Donald  J  Wagner,  Victoria.  Kans  ,  In 
place  of  P   J    Romme,  resigned. 

iKENTUCKT 
d    W     Griggs,    Calvert    City.    Ky     In 
place  of  E.  E  Dees,  retired. 

1  LOUISIANA 

e  B    Jett,  Athens.  La.,  in  place  of  O. 
L.  Harris,  retired. 

Ruth  P.  Cuevas.  Belle  Chasse  La  office 
establlahed  October  18.  1958. 

Loula  H.  Turner,  in.  WaUon.  La  .  In  place 
Of  E  J.  Whltaker,  removed, 

MAINE 

Richard  P.  Doble,  Mllo.  Maine,  in  place  of 
B.  M.  Clark,  deceased. 


MARTLANO 


Paul  C  Stockslager,  Funkstown.  Md  .  In 
place  of  R   E  Howard,  removed. 

MASSAC  HUSETTS 

Clifton  H  Morton.  North  Amherst  Muss. 
In  place  of  D   O   Dowd.  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Jake  Dyk  Hudsonvllle.  Mich  ,  In  place  of 
E   E    Hubbard,  retired 

Abe  Newmyer.  New  Erri  Mlrh  In  place  of 
C    M    Russell    retired 

Donald  E  Green.  Orchard  Lake.  Mich  .  In 
place  of  M    L.  Hawks,  transferred. 

Richard  W  Emmons,  Sand  Creek.  Mich., 
in  place  of  B    B    Morses,  retired. 

Lawrence  A  Frith.  VermontvlUe.  Mich  , 
In  place  of  R    K    KUpatrlck.  transferred 

Irene  M  Robinson.  Weston.  Mich  .  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Keenan.  retired. 

MINNE.SOTA 

Luther  L  Qulst.  Barrett.  Minn  ,  in  place  of 
O    A    Jacobson.  transferred 

H.    Burdette    Bryant,    Mendota.    Minn  ,    in 
place  of  C  T   Newhotise.  retired 
Mississipn 

Arthur  Y  Banks.  Cohimbus.  Miss  .  In  place 
of  J    B    Gardner,  retired 

Edward  N  Ourley,  Dorsey.  Miss  .  In  place 
of  N    A    Riley,  removed 

Wllla  J  Floyd.  Potts  Camp.  Mlsa  .  In  place 
of  P.  V   Peel,  retired 

MISSOURI 

Glenn  S.  Bliss,  Warrensburg  Mo  .  In  place 
Of  H.  M.  Cash,  retired 

MONTANA 

Alfred  H  Wilkinson,  Butte,  Mont  In  place 
of  J   B    Parker,  retired 

NEBRASKA 

LaVerne  B.  Glaze.  McCook.  Nebr  .  in  place 
Of  H.  G    Lofton,  transferred. 

NEW     TORK 

Charles  R  Porteous.  Hillsdale.  N  Y  ,  In 
place  of  M    A    Wilber.  removed. 

Marguerite  J  Fadale.  Lily  Dale.  NT.,  in 
place  of  A    A    Myers,  retired. 

Robert  J  Whelan,  Malverne.  N  T  .  in  place 
of  K    R    Brewer    retired 

Robert  A  Wwlcott.  Owego.  N  Y  .  In  place  Of 
A    B    StUes.  retired 

Robert  E  Reavls.  Plermont.  NY,  In  place 
of  L    L.  Hunt,  resigned. 

Gerald  C  Allen,  Whitney  Point,  N  T ,  In 
place  of  M    C    Wilcox,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mary  S  Rlttenbury.  Leasburg,  N  C  ,  In  place 
Of  M.  L.  PulUam,  retired 

Carl  C  Denton.  Morganton.  N  C  .  In  place 
Of  J.  C    Garrison,  retired. 

J  Alton  Leonard.  Toast.  N C.  In  place  of 
P    Y    Snow,  retired 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Alton  M  BJelverud,  Galesburg,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  O    O    Moe.  retired 

OHIO 

Hester  H.  Holman,  Brilliant.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  R    B    Craven,  removed. 

Gene  V  Okey.  ChandlersvUle.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  Z    M    Wulfe    resigned 

Paul  E  Hess.  Ludlow  Falls,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  J    R.  Gallagher,  deceased 

OKLAHOMA 

r>.>nald  L  Dahl.  Sr  .  Apache.  Okla  .  in  place 
of  M.  G    Klzer.  retired 

Daniel  M  Relter.  Sentinel.  Okla  .  in  place 
of  E   J    Wlningham,  deceased. 

Merrylou  Pummel.  Sharon,  Okla  .  In  place 
of  L   D   Mead,  transferred. 

PF,SNSTLVANIA 

R  >ss  B  Mcllwaln.  Apollo,  Pa.  In  place  of 
N   B  Flscus.  retired 

Samuel  S  Detwiler.  Klmberton,  P».,  in 
place  of  R.  S.  Davis,  retired. 
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Cswald  E.  Lombardl.  Lake  Ariel.  Pa.,  in 
plaice  of  E,  A.  Demlng.  retired. 

Gertrude  H  Altiiouse,  Sadsburyvllle.  Pa., 
In  place  of  E    K    DowUn.  retired 

Robert  H  Voelker.  Shavertown.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  I  C  Davis,  retired 

Donald  J  Rowlands,  Slatlngton.  Pa.,  In 
place  of   I.   K.   Davis,   retired. 

Raymond  C.  Burkhart,  Terre  Hill.  Pa.,  in 
pla<e  of  B    E    Weaver,  retired. 

D>)rothy  O  Sacks.  Woxall.  Pa  ,  In  place  of 
W  I..  Sacks,  resigned 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

Jcnes  R  Copeland,  Campobello.  8.C.,  In 
pla<e  of  R    P    Barnett.   retired 

SOtTTH     DAKOTA 

Robert  E.  Weber.  Emery.  S  Dak  .  In  place 
of  C.  J.  Curtln.  retired 

Volet  D  Llndell.  La  BnU.  S  Dak  .  In  palace 
of    3lgward    Johnson,    retired 

OrvlUe  W  Resel.  St  Lawrence,  S.  Dak  ,  in 
place  of  Pae  Thompson,  retired 

V^alter  A.  Pari.  Watertown  S  Dak,  in 
I^ace  of  E  E  Haraden,  retired 

TENNESSEE 

Melvln  L  KUgore.  Richard  City.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  J    B.  Hackworth.  removed 

TEXAS 

Dorsey  O  Robinson.  Jr  .  Big  Sandy.  Tex  . 
In  place  of  L  C  Galbralth.  retired 

O  L  Harlan.  Oause,  Tex..  In  place  ui  J. 
M  Thomas,  retired 

Charter  F  Tarklngton,  Graham,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  E    Slmpfcon,  removed. 

Robert  1  Thompson.  South  Houston.  Tex., 
in  place  of  P.  T   H<>o\esto\.  deceased 

VERMONT 

Wayne  E.  Williams,  Jacksonville,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  E  M  Reed,  retired. 

VIRGIN     I.SLANDS 

Leon  A  Mawson,  Charlotte  Amalle.  V.I., 
In  place  of  Alvaro  de  Lugo,  deceased 

VIRGINIA 

Reuben  N  Falls,  Pembroke,  Va..  In  place 
of  P  M.  Johnson,  resigned 

WASHINGTON 

Grant  A.  Downer.  Cu.ster.  Wash  .  In  place 
of  H.  M  Behme,  transferred. 

WEST    VIBCINIA 

Karl  J.  Delaney.  Parsons.  W.Va.,  In  place 
of  Myrtle  Blackman,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Edgar  F  Antolne,  Belglvun,  Wis.,  In  place 
Of  Fred  Krler.  retired. 

A  Lyman  Arnqulst,  Glenwood  City,  Wis., 
in  place  of  H  E  Lauber.  resigned 

Warren  D.  Heldenrclter.  Sheboygan  Falls, 
WU.,  in  place  of  R  N.  Bowser,  failed  to  re- 
turn from  military  duty. 

Warren  W.  Hoyer,  Spring  Green,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Llns   retired 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive     nominations     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  April  25,  1960: 
Postmasters 

Myrtle  H.  Davis,  to  be  postmaster  at  Mexi- 
can Hat.  Utah,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  January  11,  1960. 

Byron  B.  Borgman,  to  be  postmaster  at 
Conklln,  Mich.,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  January  11,  1960. 

Paul  W.  Haller.  to  be  postmaster  at 
Moorestown.  N  J  .  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  11,  1960. 

Ramon  Alvarez,  to  be  postmaster  at  Pa- 
Jardo,  PR.,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
March  21,  1960, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ar>Kii.  2").  I'HW) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians4;  3:  Endeavor  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

O  Thou  God  of  might  and  mercy,  may 
the  memory  of  Thy  goodness  daily  come 
to  the  aid  of  our  adventures  of  faith 
as  we  strive  to  build  a  social  order  in 
which  all  mankind  shall  obey  Thy  law 
of  love  and  walk  m  the  ways  of  brother- 
hood. 

Teach  us  how  to  coordinate  nizhts  with 
responsibilities  and  freedom  with  disci- 
pline and  may  our  lives  rise  to  a  new 
r>erspectlve  and  be  lifted  to  higher  levels 
and  always  be  m.-^pired  to  think  and  act 
as  did  the  lowly  Man  of  Galilee. 

We  pray  that  the  bonds  of  unity  and 
friendship  with  our  allies,  which  some- 
times are  sti-ained  and  go  awi-y.  may 
be  more  firmly  strengthened. 

May  our  diplomats,  our  ambassadors. 
our  Speaker,  and  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  given  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing in  the  great  spiritual  struggle  to  es- 
tablish peace  on  earth  and  pood  will 
among  men. 

Grant  that  during  these  strategic  days 
our  President  and  the  President  of 
FYancc  may  carry  into  their  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  our  blessed  Lord. 

May  they  be  equal  to  their  momentous 
inteniational  responsibilitie.s  and  oppor- 
tunities of  helping  all  humanity  become 
a  people  of  kindred  sympathies  and  com- 
mon aspirations. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  21.  1960.  was  read  and 
approved. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.  • ,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
Houses  OF  CONGRESS  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
CHARLES  DE  GAULLE.  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  REPUBUC  OF  FRANCE 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Repie- 
sentatives  presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p  m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s  and  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Repre.^entatives.  the 
Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  comjnittee  to  escort  His  Excellency 


the  I*resident  of  Prance  into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Massachiisetts.  Mr. 
McCorm.«.ck;  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Halleck:  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Mr  Vinson:  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Ai^ends. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.-,as.  Mr.  Fclbricht; 
th.-  Senat^Dr  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr, 
Gfee.n:  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr, 
Dl^ksen;  the  Senator  from  California, 
Mr.  Kuchel:  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con.sm.  Mr.  Wiley 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guests  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  took 
the  seats  reserved  for  them : 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d  Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.  the 
I>>orkeeper  announced  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  Prance. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of 
FVf. nee.  escorted  by  the  committer  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising  ] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  this  for  us.  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  a  proud  and  historic  occasion. 
Wc  welcome  into  this  Chamber  today 
the  representative  of  a  great,  a  proud, 
and  a  free  people,  and  a  people  who  will 
remain  free  as  long  as  they  have  the 
leadership  of  this  great  man.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Consequently.  I  deem  it  a  proud  privi- 
lege and  distinguished  honor  to  be  able 
to  present  to  you  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  France.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
CHARLES  DE  GAULLE.  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

I  President  De  Gaulle  addressed  the 
joint  meeting  in  French.  The  English 
translation  of  his  address  follows:  ' 

President  DE  GAULLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  eloquent  words  you  have  just  spoken, 
and  for  which  I  want  to  thank  you,  were 
inspired  by  the  reason  and  sentiment 
which  have  at  all  times  distinguished  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  United 
States  on  the  world  scene,  we  have 
fought  side  by  side  on  three  occasions 
and  for  three  great  causes.  First,  it  was 
for  your  independence.  [Applause.] 
Lateron  it  was  for  the  independence  of 
others.  Finally,  it  was  for  the  independ- 
ence of  France  herself.  Our  common 
past  is  filled  with  efforts  and  sacrifices. 
It  is  great  because  at  all  times  we  have 
served  together  for  freedom  It  is  dear 
to  us,  so  much  so  that  in  spite  of  vicissi- 
tudes the  friendship  between  Americans 
and  Frenchmen,  though  two  centuries 
old,  is  today  more  alive  than  ever. 
[Applause  1 

Under  any  circumstances,  I  would  have 
come  with  joy  to  see  my  illustrious  friend 
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President  Elsenhower,  to  bring  to  your 
Congress  the  very  cordial  saluations  of 
the  French  Republic  and  to  renew  a  di- 
rect contact  with  the  American  people. 

I  visited  you  in  1944,  at  a  time  when, 
under  the  leadership  of  Roosevelt,  your 
decisive  contribution  to  the  war  was  to 
bring  about  the  liberation  of  France  and 
of  Europe.  I  came  back  in  1945  on  the 
morrow  of  the  great  victories  won  by  the 
armies  of  the  West,  in  Europe  under  the 
command  of  r>wight  Eisenhower,  in  the 
Pacific  under  the  orders  of  MacArthur. 
and  while  President  Truman  was  striving 
to  build  a  peace  both  firm  and  just. 

But  from  that  time  on.  the  world  was 
destined  to  remain  beset  by  troubles  and 
dangers.  My  present  trip  is  taking  place 
on  the  eve  of  an  international  meeting 
where  the  fate  of  mankind  may  be 
oriented  either  toward  calamity  or  to- 
ward peace.  This  explains  the  great  im- 
portance which  I  attach  to  the  conversa- 
tions I  have  just  had  with  the  President 
and  members  of  the  administration  and 
also  to  my  meeting  with  you  distin- 
guished Senators  and  Congressmen  at 
the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hu- 
man race  has  ever  been  more  threatened 
than  it  is  today.  Mechanism  now  domi- 
nates the  earth.  It  has  brought  forth 
gigantic  material  progress.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  produced  two  ap- 
parently irreconcilable  systems,  each  of 
which  claims  it  E>ossesses  the  only  work- 
able way  to  transform  society. 

Moreover,  the  convulsions  of  two  world 
wars  have  aroused  in  peoples,  who  num- 
ber 2  billion,  the  will  to  liberate 
themselves  from  all  foreign  subjection 
and  the  passionate  desire  to  reach  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries.  Finally,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  accumulation  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  means  of  nuclear  destruction  cap- 
able of  annihilatmg  life  over  vast  spaces 
and  the  vehicles  which  can  carry  them 
anj-uhere.  Given  these  elements  which 
are  bound  with  one  another,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  world  is  no  more  than  a 
cold  war,  a  war  that  engenders  fear,  in- 
cites invective.s  and  engulfs  resources, 
and  all  problems  appear  insoluble  and 
envenomed. 

But,  if  in  material  terms  the  balance 
between  the  two  camps  which  divide  the 
universe  may  seem  equal,  morally  it  is 
not.  France  made  her  choice.  She  has 
chosen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  free  peo- 
ples: she  has  chosen  to  be  there  with  you. 
[Applause!  Certainly  in  this  decision 
what  counts  for  much  is  the  memory  of 
what  our  alliance  has  been,  the  help 
given  us  under  the  Marshall  plan  after 
the  last  war  to  restore  our  economy,  the 
threat  that  the  Soviet  bloc  raises  for  us 
and  for  you  and  frnaliy  the  colossal  effort 
you  are  making  so  that,  should  the  oc- 
casion arise,  aggression  brings  death  to 
the  aggressor  even  if  it  must  at  the  .same 
time  cause  the  death  of  the  defender. 
But  what  has  led  France  to  your  side 
and  holds  her  there  are  her  national 
spirit  which  is  a  thousand  years  old.  her 
tradition  which  made  her  a  champion 
of  freedom,  her  ideal  which  has  for 
name  the  Rights  of  Man  and  her  convic- 
tion that  in  the  end.  order  in  the  world 
calls    for    democracy    on    the    national 


plane  and  the  right  of  self-government 

on  the  international  plane.  [Applause! 
And  these  are  the  very  things  which  are 
also  the  vision,  the  in.spiration  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

Nonetheless  while  Prance  has  chosen 
to  belong  altogether  to  the  gathering  of 
the  free  peoples,  she  does  not  despair  at 
all  of  seeing  peace  established  in  the 
world. 

Since  all  things  have  to  have  a  begin- 
ning, .'^he  believes  that  only  a  detente  is 
now  possible  and  necessaiy.  But  this 
detente,  who  else  can  achieve  it,  but  the 
natiums  who  have  been  the  creators  and 
who  remain  the  bearers  of  modem  civil- 
ization? This  means  ail  Europe  and 
America,  her  daughter.  To  be  sure,  the 
fate  of  the  universe  has  at  other  times 
depended  on  peoples  of  other  regions.  It 
may  happen  that,  in  the  future,  such 
miu'ht  become  the  case  again.  But,  to- 
day, the  destiny  of  our  human  race  de- 
pends uix)n  the  states  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Wc rid. 

I,et  them  be  agreed  and  no  one  will 
ignore  them.  If  this  cannot  happen 
then  every  point  on  the  land,  the  sea 
and  the  sky  will  undoubtedly  contain  a 
virulent  cause  of  conflict.  Besides,  is  it 
inconceivable  that  the  evolution  taking 
place  within  each  of  the  two  social  or- 
ders now  in  existence  in  the  modem 
nations  may  progressively  reduce  their 
differences  and  their  oppositions? 

Until  these  nations  have  reached  a  true 
modus  Vivendi  in  their  relations,  however, 
any  demand  that  mi^ht  be  made  for  the 
conctUbion  of  treaties,  the  derinition  of 
borders,  and  the  modification  of  .statutes 
in  the  most  sensitive  regions,  would  be 
unfortunate  and  untimely,  because  it 
would  jeopardize  ^he  better  relations 
which  we  aim  to  establish.  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  peaceable  climate  which 
could  be  created,  objective  solutions 
would  little  by  little  come  into  view. 

Everj'body  understands  that,  in  bring- 
ing IIP  such  subjects,  I  am  referring  in 
the  first  place  to  those  which  relate  to 
Germany.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal 
with  them  in  detail  here.  But  I  want  to 
say  that  any  attempt  to  arcravate  the 
wounds  suffered  by  the  German  people 
mu.st  be  avoided.  I  will  even  add  that 
Federal  Germany  is  rendering  the  great- 
est possible  service  to  coexistence  by  in- 
corporating itself'as  it  does  into  Western 
Europe.  Through  the  organization  of  a 
Western  Europe  ensemble,  facing  the 
bloc  built  by  the  Soviets,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  establish,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Urals,  some  equilibrium  between 
those  two  zones  which  are  comparable, 
both  in  populations  and  in  resources. 
Alone  such  a  balance  may  perhaps,  one 
day,  enable  the  old  continent  to  bring  a 
reconciliation  between  its  two  parts,  to 
find  peace  within  itself,  to  give  a  fresh 
start  to  its  civilization  and  lastly  to  have 
the  possibihty,  together  with  America,  to 
help,  in  an  atmosphere  of  serenity,  the 
development  of  the  unfavored  masses  of 
Asia  and  of  the  awakening  populations 
of  Africa. 

Indeed,  such  aid,  offered  to  the  coim- 
tries  that  lack  everything,  is.  for  those 
who  do  not  lack  anything,  both  the  great- 
est human  duty  and  the  most  fruitful 
policy.    How  much  less  the  chances  of 


war  If  the  great  modem  states  should 
choose  as  a  common  aim  such  an  under- 
taking? What  a  sigh  of  relief  would 
pass  across  the  globe  if.  in  this  field, 
above  their  rivalries,  these  great  states 
established  practical  cooperation  were  it 
only,  to  begin  with,  limited  to  a  few 
matters. 

But,  whatever  the  men  who  bear  the 
paramount  resporvsibility  in  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
and  Fiance  may  attempt  in  a  near 
future  toward  improving  relations  be- 
tween their  countries,  increasing  human, 
economic,  cultural  exchanges  as  well  as 
their  cooperation  for  the  development 
of  certain  Asiatic  or  African  areas,  peace 
and  life  will  nevertheless  be  in  jeopardy 
if  the  temptation  and  the  threat  of  war 
remain  hanging  over  the  world  due  to 
nuclear  weapons.  To  destroy  these 
weapons  by  common  consent,  to  enter 
the  commitment  not  to  manufacture  any 
others,  to  op>en  up  all  territories  to  re- 
ciprocal supervision,  there  is  no  other 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  .species. 
( Applause.  1  One  can  indeed  apply  con- 
tractual measures  first  to  the  vehicles  of 
death,  mi-ssiles,  planes,  ships,  which,  even 
today,  it  is  passible  to  prevent  from 
cariTing  bombs  and  to  supervise  in 
common.  It  is  precisely  thus  that 
France  recommends  that  di.sarmament 
be  started.  But  we  have  reached  the 
last  moment  when  an  agreement  ap- 
pears possible.  Failing  the  renunciation 
of  atomic  armaments  by  thase  states 
who  are  provided  with  them,  the  French 
Republic  obviously  will  be  obliged  to 
equip  itself  witli  such  armaments.  In 
consequence,  how  many  others  will  at- 
tempt to  do  the  same.'  In  the  state  of 
Increasing  uncertainty  in  which  fear 
throws  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the 
risk  grows  that,  one  day,  events  will 
escape  from  the  control  of  tho.se  who 
obey  reason  and  that  the  worst  catas- 
trophes will  be  unleashed  by  fanatics, 
lunatics  or  men   of  ambition. 

Three  weeks  from  now,  Messrs.  Eisen- 
hower. Maomillan,  Khrushchev  and  my- 
self will  compare  our  views  after  having 
done  so  two  by  two.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  believes  that  it  will  be  enough 
that  ti  ?  four  of  us  sit  together  for  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude  to  be  effectively 
solved.  Perhaps  we  shall,  at  last,  decide 
on  the  road  to  follow,  however  long  and 
arduous  the  stages  may  be.  In  any 
event,  my  country  has  determined  its 
purposes  and  its  hopes. 

Americans,  let  me  say  to  you:  in  the 
big  contest  which  lies  ahead,  nothing 
coimts  more  for  France  than  the  wi.'dom, 
the  resolution,  the  friendship  of  the 
great  people  of  the  United  Suites.  This 
is  what  I  came  here  to  tell  you.  (Ap- 
plause, the  Members  ri.^ing.l 

At  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p  m..  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  Prance,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  of  escort 
retired  from  the  Chamber. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed,  the 
Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  56  min- 
utes p.m.i  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in 
theRECORn. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE  OP  Cl-SAY-1  TYPE  VESSEI.^ 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unammous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  8042 1  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  resell  four  Cl-SAY-1 
type  vesseLs  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  for  use  in  Chinese 
trade  in  F^r  East  and  Near  East  waters 
exclusively,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? (After  a  pau.se.  1  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees;  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mrs. 
SuLuvAN,  Mr  George  P.  Miller,  Mr. 
ToLLEFsoN,  and  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 


VISIT      OF       Hi.'^       p:xcellency 

CHARLES  DE  GAULLE.  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  throughout  its  history  has  had 
as  its  guests  great  personages  from 
abroad.  The  Congress,  in  joint  meeting, 
has  received  as  a  guest  of  the  Congress 
outstanding  personages  today  and  yes- 
terday. Today  we  had  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing address  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress the  President  of  France,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  day 
but,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  down  as  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  all  history:  in 
fact,  a  man  of  destiny.  The  firmness  of 
leadership,  the  strength  of  his  leadership 
has  reflected  itself  in  the  increased  spirit 
of  France,  the  people  of  France,  and  in 
bringing  France  back  again  as  one  of  the 
first  nations  of  the  world. 

We  were  glad  to  have  him  here  today. 
We  hope  he  will  leave  the  United  States 


with  fine  recollections  of  his  visit,  both  he 
and  Mrs.  de  Gaulle.  His  presence  and 
his  inspiring  speech  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous impression  upon  the  Members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  and  is  a 
marked  step  in  further  cementing  the 
strong  friendship  that  exists  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  of 
France,  and  the  Government  of  our 
country  and  the  Government  of  France. 

I  know  all  Members  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  had  addressing  us  today  a 
man  of  destiny — a  man  of  history. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  In  behalf  of  the 
minority,  I  want  to  concur  in  everj'thing 
the  majority  leader  has  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  distinguished  world  figure. 
General  de  Gaulle,  who  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  today.  General 
de  Gaulle  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  history  of  our  time.  He  is  a  man  of 
dynamic  i>er.sonality.  and  I  have  never 
seen  such  acclaim  given  any  representa- 
tive from  a  foreign  country  as  was  given 
De  Gaulle  today. 

President  de  Gaulle's  message  will  be 
warmly  received  by  all  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world.  It  has  particular 
meaning  at  this  time  as  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  summit  meeting  in 
May  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that 
nothing  counts  more  for  Prance  than 
the  wisdom,  the  resolution,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States.  The  appearance  ol  this  great 
world  statesman  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
press  today,  will,  I  am  sure,  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  between  our  two 
great  nations  as  we  strive  together  for 
lasting  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Si^eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  what  he  has  said  about  our 
friendly  relations  with  Prance.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Greneral  de  Gaulle  here 
marks  the  indissoluble  bonds  that  tie  our 
two  countries  together.  May  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  room, 
the  room  in  which  the  Repre.sentatives 
of  the  people  sit,  is  dominated  on  the 
Speaker's  right  by  the  portrait  of  the 
Father  of  his  Coimtry,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  Speakers  left  the 
portrait  of  Lafayette,  the  man  who  con- 
tributed so  much  in  bringing  France  to 
our  aid  at  a  time  when  we  were  hard 
pressed  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Through  the  years  the  friendship  be- 
tween our  countries  has  cemented  the 
great  understanding  of  our  mutual 
problems.  I  am  happy  to  have  been 
here  today  to  pay  my  humble  respects 
to  the  great  General  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  thankful  to 
my  friend  for  his  remarks. 

GENERAL  LIAVl  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 


their  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record 
on  the  subject  of  cfeneral  de  Gaulle's 
visit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  X-o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  GREAT  DE  GAULLE  BELIEVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPLE 
OF    FOOD    FOR    PEACE 

Mr,  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
when  our  Congress  is  honored  by  a  visit 
from  the  great  French  leader,  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record,  excerpts  taken  from  a 
press  conference  which  he  held  in  March 
of  last  year. 

The  greatness,  the  conscience,  and  the 
vision  of  the  man  clearly  come  through 
in  these  words. 

When  he  speaks  of  using  the  abundant 
resources  of  the  world  to  raise  up  the  less 
fortunate  areas  of  the  world,  he  reaches 
his  highest  point  by  saying : 

Let  us  do  this — not  that  they  should  be 
the  pawns  of  our  policies,  but  to  improve 
the  chances  of  life  and  peace. 

I  congratulate  General  De  Gaulle  for 
suggesting  that  food  for  peace  and  eco- 
nomic development  should  be  one  of  the 
items  to  be  discussed  at  the  summit  con- 
ference. It  is  not  enough  that  we  in 
America  believe  in  food  for  peace,  and  he 
has  indicated  that  he  is  talking  of  havmg 
multilateral  organizations  work  on  this 
proposal  For  many  months  I  have  put 
forth  much  effort  to  get  a  food  for  peace 
bill  pa^ised  by  the  Congress.  It  is  good 
to  have  General  De  Gaulle's  suggestion 
that  all  countries  with  something  to  offer 
should  stand  together  to  help  raise  the 
standard  of  Uving  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world. 

I  join  with  all  other  Americans  in  wel- 
coming President  De  Gaulle  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  hoping  that  his  stay  here 
will  be  extremely  fruitful  and  will  draw 
our  two  countries  closer  together. 

The  excerpts  f  oUow : 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.   28,    1960 1 

The    Grand    Design   Sought   by    France 
(By  President  Charles  de  Gaulle) 

( These  excerpts  are  taken  from  President 
de  Gaulle's  pre.s6  conference  of  March  25, 
1959.) 

When  two-thlrdfi  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
earth  lead  a  miserable  existence,  while  cer- 
tain peoples  have  at  their  disposal  what  Is 
nece£sar>-  to  Insure  the  progress  o'  all — what 
is  the  use  of  the  dangerous  wrangling  over 
West  Berlin,  the  East  German  I>emocratic 
Republic,  and  German  disengagement? 

For.  In  our  time,  the  only  quarrel  worth 
while  is  that  of  mankind.  It  Is  mankind 
that  must  be  saved,  made  to  live  and  enabled 
to  advance. 

We,  who  live  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Urals;  we,  who  are  ETurope.  possessing  with 
Europe's  daughter  America,  the  principal 
sources  and  resources  of  civilization;  we,  who 
have  the  means  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
ourselves  and  to  keep  warm:  we,  who  have 
mines  and  factories  going  full  blast,  well- 
tilled  soil,  railways  where  run  numerous 
trains,  roads  choked  with  cars,  ports  filled 
with  shii>s,  airports  full  of  aircraft;  we. 
all  of  whose  children  learn  to  read, 
who  build  many  universities  and  lab- 
oratories, who  form  armies  of  engineers 
and  technicians,  who  can  see,  hear, 
read  what  is  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the 
mind;  we.  who  have  enough  doctors,  hos- 
pitals, medicines  to  ease  suffering,  to   care 
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far  the  sick,  to  enxuit  tb«  life  of  moot  new- 
born Infants — why  do  we  not  erect,  all  to- 
gether, the  fraterntil  organization  which  will 
lend  Its  band  to  the  others? 

Why  do  we  not  pool  a  percentage  of  our 
raw  materials,  our  manufactured  goods,  out 
food  products,  some  of  our  scientists,  tech- 
nologists, economists,  some  of  our  trucks, 
ships,  aircraft  In  order  to  vanqxUsh  misery, 
develop  the  resources  and  help  In  the  work 
of  less  developed  peoples? 

Let  us  do  this — not  that  they  should  be 
the  pawns  of  our  policies,  but  to  Improve  the 
chances  of  life  and  peace.  How  much  more 
worth  while  tbJrt  would  be  than  the  terri- 
torial demands.  Ideological  claims.  Imperial- 
ist ambitions  which  are  leading  the  world 
to  Its  death. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  a  pri- 
mary subject  for  the  agenda  of  possible 
Bast-West  conferences.  In  case  of  agree- 
ment In  principle,  It  would  evidently  be  nec- 
essary to  draw  up  a  common  plan  of  organ- 
ization and  Inqiiementatlon. 

If  we  should  hold  a  summit  conference 
this  year.  I  would  be  ready  to  speak  of  it 
with  my  friends,  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  Mr. 
MacmlUan.  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
whom  I  met  some  time  ago  In  Moscow  In  the 
entourage  of  Stalin  and  who  has  come  a  long 
way  since  then,  wUl  b«  willing  to  take  an 
Interest  In  It, 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  AND  THE 
WORLD  OP  MAKE-BELIEVE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
wonderful  world  of  make-believe  in 
which  we  live. 

With  the  greatest  of  ease  our  Govern- 
ment borrows  billions  of  dollars  and 
slap*  a  mortgage  plaster  on  future  gen- 
erations to  pay  the  bills.  This  is  called 
prosperity. 

Then  once  each  year,  as  a  further  con- 
tribution to  the  fun  of  make-believe,  we 
borrow  an  hour  from  the  future,  and 
further  compound  the  confusion  by  call- 
ing it  daylight-saving  time. 

No  matter  how  much  trouble  mothers 
may  have  trj'ing  to  get  their  youngsters 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  comer  soft 
diink  establisliments  by  9  or  10  o'clock 
at  night,  we  have  saved  an  hour  from 
rising  to  setting  sun. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  once  each  year  Congress 
recognize  one  of  its  greatest  accomplish- 
ments— the  economy  saving  of  daylight 
to  make  secure  the  golfers  delight. 


DESIRABILITY  OP  A  YOUTH  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Cwnmlttee  took  testimony  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week 


in  support  of  a  proposal  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  report  the 
measure  favorably  to  the  full  committee 
and  that  the  committee  will  report  the 
measure  favorably  to  the  House  in  order 
that  we  may  approve  S.  812  and  send 
the  President  this  measure  before  we 
adjourn.  Recently  a  group  of  juveniles 
terrorized  the  teenage  daughter  of  a  re- 
porter on  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Such  outbreaks  of  juvenile  terrorism 
in  Denver  and  elsewhere  make  it  clear 
that  there  are  many  young  men  who 
need  tha  discipline  of  hard  work  and  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  creative. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  youns  men 
of  my  generation  that  there  existed,  dur- 
ing the  1930s,  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  which  provided  just  such  an  op- 
portunity. Clearly,  we  need  to  reestab- 
lish such  an  organization  in  the  interest 
of  the  young  men  themselves.  I  know 
from  the  experience  of  my  friends,  both 
those  who  were  in  the  corps  as  workers 
and  those  who  supervised  the  corps,  that 
the  CCC  was  a  profound  influence  for 
good  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
American  men. 

A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would 
benefit  not  only  the  boys  themselves,  it 
would  baneflt  the  communities  both  from 
which  tbey  come  and  the  communities 
that  will  secure  the  benefits  of  the  work 
they  might  do.  In  some  of  the  national 
forest  areas  and  national  park  areas  in 
my  district  there  are  denuded  hillsides 
that  sorely  need  new  trees  planted. 
There  are  watersheds  that  have  been 
ravaged  by  erosion  and  poor  soil  con- 
servation practices,  which  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  work  of  a  Youth  Con-serva- 
tion  Corps 

We  would  be  investing  not  only  in  the 
young  men  themselves,  but  in  the  re- 
sources of  our  great  land.  We  would  be 
enriching  our  own  lives  and  enriching 
the  resources  we  leave  to  our  children 
and  to  our  children's  children. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  report  this 
bill  favorably  at  an  early  date. 


MORE  EVIDENCE  THAT  RUSSIA  HAS 
AN  ICE-FREE  PORT  ON  THE  OPEN 
SEA— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  SAYS 
IT  IS  BO 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis  1  and  I  had  occasion 
to  take  the  floor  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  question  of  whether  the  So- 
viet Union  did  or  did  not  have  an  ice- 
free  port  on  the  open  sea  from  which 
the  Soviets  admittedly  tremendous  sub- 
marine fleet  could  be  operated  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  This  discussion,  which 
arose  originally  from  a  somewhat  face- 
tious offer  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  on  June  5.  1959,  to 


provide  a  case  of  whisky  to  anyone  who 
could  find  a  Russian  ice-free  port  on  the 
open  sea,  nevertheless  had  a  serious  as- 
pect, because  the  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man's offer,  which  had  been  based  on  a 
similar  offer  made  by  the  Navy  last  year 
to  the  first  antisubmarine  air  crew 
which  could  take  a  photograph  of  a  sur- 
faced Soviet  submarine,  was  designed  to 
support  his  contention  that  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  had  been  ex- 
aggerated by  the  Navy  in  an  effort  to  get 
appropriations  it  did  not  really  need. 

In  an  effort  to  underline  the  extent  of 
the  Soviets  threat  and  to  dispute  the 
gentleman's  attempt  to  play  down  the 
potential  seriousness  of  a  Soviet  sub- 
marine fleet  of  more  than  400  ships.  I 
accepted  his  wager  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  with  the  aid  of  charts,  demon- 
strated that  there  were  actually  two  ice- 
free  ports  on  the  open  sea  from  which 
Soviet  submarines  could  operate 
throughout  the  year,  one  of  them  Mur- 
mansk on  the  north,  the  other  Petro- 
pavlovsk  in  the  Pacific.  Moreover.  I  in- 
troduced references  from  the  sailing  di- 
rections of  the  Navy  to  support  my  con- 
tention, as  well  as  statements  from  a 
high-ranking  officer  who  had  served  In 
Murman.sk  throughout  World  War  11. 
Notwithstanding  this  evidence  the  gen- 
tleman refused  to  be  convinced  and  re- 
jected the  proof  which  had  l>een  offered 
to  him. 

Not  because  of  the  wager  Involved, 
which  I  have  already  indicated  I  have 
no  desire  to  claim  but  will  In  any  case 
turn  over  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  medicinal  purposes,  but  rather  be- 
cause I  believe  most  sincerely  that  no 
attempt  to  minimize  the  very  serious 
character  of  the  Russian  Soviet  subma- 
rine threat  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
stand  unchallenged.  I  take  this  time 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  as 
well  as  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  some  new  substantial  evidence  in 
this  issue  which  has  appeared  just  this 
morning  in  a  source  which  I  am  sure 
even  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
acknowledge  is  unimpeachable,  namely 
the  New  York  Times.  In  a  front-page 
article  this  morning  the  New  York  Times 
features  a  dL-^patch  from  its  Moscow 
correspondent.  Mr  Osgood  Caruthers, 
together  with  pictures.  One  picture  on 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  April  25  Is  captioned  as  follows: 
"Harbor  in  Soviet  Port  of  Murmansk  Is 
Kept  Open  All  Year  by  Warmth  of  the 
Gulf  Stream."  In  addition  the  text  of 
the  article  on  an  inside  page  contains 
the  following  statement: 

It  might  be  said  that  full  realization  of 
Murmansk's  posslblllUes  was  reached  dur- 
ing the  war  when  Its  deep,  protected  harbor, 
kept  free  of  Ice  the  year  round  by  the  warm 
currents  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  became  the 
main  artery  for  the  flow  of  United  States 
and  British  lend-lease  trucks,  tanks  and 
guns  that  went  to  the  Red  Army  to  help 
turn  the  tide  at  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 
Stallngrsd 

Archangel,  350  miles  southweet  of  Mur- 
mansk on  the  White  8«*,  was  open  only 
during  the  short  summer  months.  It  was 
closed  by  ice  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this  evidence  In 
the  hope  that  the  Issue  between  the 
gentiemAn  and  myself,  which  has  re- 
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mailed  unresolved  these  many  months, 
and  which  has,  I  know.  t)een  a  source  of 
concern  and  anxiety  and  suspense  to 
many  Members  of  the  House,  can  now 
^  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  is  reluctant  to 
acctpt  as  conclusive  proof  the  Navy's 
sailing  directions  or  the  word  of  a  Navy 
admiral;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  ad- 
mit that  if  you  see  it  m  the  New  York 
Times,  then  it  is  true. 

Since,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  I 
havt  no  desire  personally  to  claim  the 
case  of  wliiskey  which  the  gentleman 
frorr  Mi-ssouri  has  offered  to  support  his 
wager,  may  I  suggest  instead  to  the  gen- 
tleman that,  since  this  information 
surely  will  put  the  real  extent  of  the 
SoviJt  submarine  threat  in  a  new  light 
for  him.  as  a  forfeit  for  having  lo.<;t  his 
wager  he  join  with  me  in  supporting 
additions  to  the  1961  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  designed  to  Increase  our 
antLsubmartne  defense  capabilities,  espe- 
cially an  item  for  construction  of  the 
long -delayed  nuclear  earner  which  the 
NavA-  has  been  seeking,  a  weapon  which 
is  siuely  the  key  to  effective  defense 
agai  ist  those  Soviet  submarines  which 
we  r  ow  learn  can  indeed  operate  from 
Sovii.'t  Ice-free  ports  on  the  open  sea  the 
year  round. 


THE  DRAGON  SLAYERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HocsEVELTj  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mi,  ROOSEVELT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  icmarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
mattjr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  neces- 
sity f.nd  the  responsibility  of  this  body 
to  abDlish  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can /.ctivities. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  ad- 
dress<'d  the  House  on  this  subject.  I  am 
sure  that  I  was  guilty  of  two  errors  when 
I  spoke  on  this  question  before:  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  repeat  them.  First,  I  ap- 
proached the  central  is.sue  too  obliquely 
and  I'onsequently  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  a  colorable  reason  for 
thinking  that  I  had  no  criticism  of  the 
comnattee  itself.  He  was  wrong,  but  my 
apprcach  may  have  helped  lead  him  into 
error.  I  intend  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  today  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
prod  in  that  direction. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ScHERERl  also  indicated  that  he 
would  respect  me  more  if  my  last  year's 
effort  called  for  abolition  of  the  commit- 
tee and  nothing  more.  I  do,  indeed,  de- 
sire the  respect  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  f.nd,  therefore.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
have  my  purpose  amended  accordingly. 
Howe\  er,  I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  past 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  shared 
my  misgivings  about  the  Un-American 
Activiiies  Committee,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, have  felt  that,  nonetheless,  there 
was    en    area    within    the    committee's 
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stated  jurisdiction  which  It  was  proper 
for  Congre.ss  to  Investigate.  But  more 
and  more  of  them  are  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  committee  ever  did 
have  any  usefulness,  it  has  now  com- 
pletely outlived  it.  Today,  I  .<=peak  for 
that  viewpoint. 

My  second  error  last  year  was  in 
thinking  that  the  committee's  defenders 
would  care  to  debate  the  issues.  I  am 
sure  1  got  that  idea  from  my  respect  for 
the  House  and  my  knowledge  of  its  finer 
service  to  our  democratic  institutions. 
Almost  without  exception  it  has  been  my 
e.xperience  that  we  do  debate  the  Issues 
U:iemselves.  I  forgot,  however,  that  the 
idea  of  inveiitigating  an  area  labeled 
"un-American  activities "  is  itself  so 
vague  and  subjective  that  it  mevitably 
devolves  into  name  calling  at  the  lowest 
level.  So,  too.  with  attempts  to  defend 
the  idea.  Thus,  it  initially  surprised  me 
that  my  proposal  should  be  answered  by 
an  ad  hominem  attack  on  certain  persons 
.H,nd  groups  who  also  want  to  abolish  tlie 
committee.  On  one  of  these  groups  my 
mother  served,  although  I  did  not  ask 
you  to  consider  my  proposal  for  mother's 
sake.  I  wondered,  of  course,  how  the 
agreement  of  these  people  would  possibly 
be  an  answer  to  the  merits  of  my  pro- 
posal. If  that  is  so.  the  people  attacked 
by  my  opponents  really  have  immense 
power.  Presumably  just  by  their  coming 
out  for  three  square  meals  a  day,  that 
would  stamp  eating  as  a  Communist  doc- 
trine and  persuade  us  all  to  starve  to 
death. 

For  an  extended  example  of  ad  homi- 
nem reasoning,  one  can  read  the  com- 
mittees own  publication.  "Operation 
Abolition."  published  on  November  8. 
1957.  a  remarkable  document  concerning 
efforts  to  abohsli  the  committee.  One 
would  expect  a  good  dea'  of  time  to  be 
sp«it  answering  the  criticisms  of  the 
committee,  which,  the  committee  itself, 
as  well  as  every  Member  of  Congress.  Is 
aware,  are  neither  sUght  nor  recent.  No 
such  thing.  Out  of  15  pages.  14  are  de- 
voted to  alleged  dossiers  of  the  critics  as 
if  to  say  that  this  alone  destroys  their 
reasoning. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  example.  Last 
year,  when  I  spoke  on  this  subject  and 
the  concern  which  exists  throughout  the 
country  over  the  House  Un-American 
Actnities  Committee  and  its  institu- 
tionalization and  continued  operation, 
the  arguments  were  met  with  the  charge 
that  the  Communists  were  behind  the 
campaign — that  if  the  committee  were 
abolished  the  Communists  would  have  a 
victory  day  celebration.  Well,  let  me 
first  of  all  answer  that  argument  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  so  we  can  discuss 
this  more  rationally — and  if  there  is  any 
area  which  needs  more  rational  and  im- 
emotional  discussion  than  this,  I  do  not 
know  of  it. 

Concededly.  we  are  living  in  a  hostile 
world  in  which  communism  poses  a 
threat,  but  that  does  not  mean  we  must 
make  all  of  our  decisions  by  reaction — 
by  determining  on  which  side  of  every 
question  the  Communists  lie.  and  then 
automatically  voting  the  contrary.  As 
our  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
South  kept  pointing  out — although  I  am 
not  sure  where  they  obtained  their  In- 


formation— the  Communists  in  this 
country  undoubtedly  favored  some  t\T>e 
of  civil  rights  bill,  but  is  that  the  de- 
ciding factor  for  action  or  inaction  by 
the  House  of  Representatives?  Do  we 
decide  the  farm  program,  the  budget, 
school  bills,  foreign  aid,  conservation,  or 
social  security  merely  by  reading  the 
Daily  Worker  and  then  voting  the  op- 
posite? 

I.  of  course,  do  not  care  whether  or 
not  the  Communists  do  or  do  not  ap- 
plaud my  efforts  in  seeking  to  abolish 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  doing  it  for  them  nor 
any  other  group,  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self. I  am  doing  it  for  the  country  £is  a 
whole  and,  I  feel,  for  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  this  House. 

I  am.  as  I  say,  prepared  to  have  this 
speech  met  by  vilification  rather  than 
reasoned  exposition,  because  the  latter 
type  of  argument  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee simply  will  not  suffice  to  justify 
its  existence.  Ver>'  likely  I  will  merely 
escape  with  being  called  a  dupe  or  un- 
witung  "handmaiden"  of  communism. 
1  am  certain  I  can  survive  that  level  of 
insult. 

It  is  perhaps  easy  to  understand  why 
the  committee  and  its  defenders  have 
t>ecame  increasingly  more  agitated  be- 
cause the  hst  of  committee  critics  or 
what  the  committee  calls  dupes  or  ma- 
levolent conspirators  has  increased  tre- 
mendously within  the  past  year.  Criti- 
cism has  come  from  segments  of  society 
whose  anti-Conmaunist  purity  Is  beyond 
question. 

Td  such  criticism  the  committee  and 
its  supporters  can  only  respond  that 
wh.ie  It  is  true  the  number  of  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party  members  has  gone  dovra 
to  its  lowest  point  in  history,  the  number 
of  dupes  has  gone  up  and  hence  the  dan- 
ger is  greater  than  ever  and  we  need 
more  and  more  funds  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  This 
would  appear  to  make  my  task  impossible 
from  the  very  beginning.  For  under 
this  line  of  reasoning,  the  more  I  can 
d.?monstrate  that  the  Communist  Party 
and  even  its  front  organizations  have  de- 
creased In  size,  and  the  more  pristine 
pure  sources  criticize  the  committee,  the 
more  the  committee  saj's  its  existence  is 
justified  and  the  more,  not  less,  funds  It 
needs. 

I  :im  frank  to  say  I  am  puzzled  how  to 
argue  against  this  line  of  reasoning  be- 
cause I  find  such  an  argument  absurd  on 
its  face.  Yet  there  are  men  here  in  this 
body  and  outside  who  state  this  argu- 
ment 'With  seeming  sincerity. 

It  is  also  difficult  for  me  to  find  any 
rational  correlation  between  the  fact  the 
committee  received  $50,000  m  1945,  when 
there  were  64,600  known  Communists, 
and  $327,000  for  this  year  when  there  are 
fewer  than  10.000  in  this  country  of  180 
million.  Last  year,  we  also  voted  the 
committee  $327,000,  or  a  total  of  $654,000 
for  this  2 -year  period. 

Of  course,  when  I  refer  to  the  cost  of 
the  committee  s  operations,  I  have  not 
included  the  additional  appropriations 
which  we  regularly  make  to  cover  the 
costs  of  additional  printing  of  its  reports. 
By  comparison  I  ask  you  to  note  the 
1959  and  1960  appropriations  authorized 
for  studies  and  Investigations  for  the  far 
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broader  and,  by  any  objective  standards, 
more  important  work  done  by  some  of 
our  other  standing  committees:  For  ex- 
ample, and  I  cite  only  a  few,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  received  $150,- 
000;  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  $300,- 
000;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
$328,000;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
$50,000;  Judiciary  Committee,  $425,000 — 
all  for  the  same  2-year  period. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  commit- 
tees of  this  House  which  have  received 
more  money  for  the  years  1959  and  1960 
are  the  Committees  on  Grovernment  Op- 
erations and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  committee's  defenders  justify 
these  disproportionate  expenses  on  the 
ground  that  the  committee  is  protecting 
the  security  of  their  country.  But  of 
course  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
basic  responsibility  for  protection  of  this 
country  against  treason  or  espionage  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  and 
never  has  been,  but  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  F^I,  and  other  counterespionage 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  committee  does  not  catch  spies  or 
saboteurs.  For  example,  at  the  time  of 
the  arrest  of  Harry  Gold,  the  Phila- 
delphia chemist,  who  was  involved  in  the 
Rosenberg  case,  his  name  was  not  even 
to  be  found  among  the  innumerable  in- 
dividuals listed  in  the  committee  files. 

As  for  the  critics  of  the  committee,  I 
could  also  recite  the  huge  list  of  impec- 
cable leaders  and  organizations  that 
agree  with  me,  among  them  a  great 
number  of  the  country's  leading  news- 
papers. Including  the  Newark  Evenin? 
News,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  San  F^-an- 
cisco  Chronicle. 

For  example,  the  Newark  Evening 
News.  In  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
committee  in  its  editorial  of  February  9, 
1960,  had  this  to  say: 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities In  Its  1959  report  develops  little  about 
the  Communist  threat  here  and  abroad  not 
already  known  to  responsible  government  au- 
thority 

It  has,  however,  turned  a  phrai.e,  "fourih- 
dimensional  warfare  "  A  comrruttee  spokes- 
man defines  this  as  a  Moscow  tactic  more 
dangerous  to  the  free  world  than  long-range 
missiles  and  other  weapons. 

Only  the  name  Is  new.  though,  since 
fourth-dlmensional  warfare  turns  out  to 
mean  propaganda,  political  warfare,  eco- 
nomic aid  to  weak  and  wavering  countries, 
and  espionage  under  diplomatic  auspices. 
The  gist  of  the  committee  report  seems  to  be 
that  communism  seeks  by  duplicity,  double 
talk,  spying  and  any  devious  method  to  crush 
Democracy  and  dominate  the  world  These 
alms  and  ways  are  known  and  understood, 
perhaps  better  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation than  In  the  committee 

Time  and  events  have  not  been  kind  to  the 
committee  Its  early  days  were  sad.  Its 
methods  never  quite  earned  full  public  con- 
fidence so  perhaps  it  Is  time  to  receive  and 
file  the  1959  report,  discharge  the  committee 
with  thanks,  and  leave  the  fight  against  com- 
munism m  nil  dimensions  to  the  FBI  and 
other  agencies  more  adequately  equipped. 

In  addition,  you  may  also  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  among  those  In  favor  of 
abolishing  the  committee  is  Its  present 
chairman  the  Honorable  Francis  E 
Walter  of  Pennsylvania,  To  those  of 
you  who  And  difficulty  In  believing  my 


statement  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing his  $worn  testimony  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  case  of  United  States  against  Yel- 
lin.  Criminal  No.  3023,  U.S.  District  Court. 
Northein  District  of  Indiana,  Hammond 
division,  where  he  states: 

Answer  No  If  you  want  my  personal 
feeling  about  the  matter,  I  am  one  of  the 
42  men  Who  voted  against  creating  the  com- 
mittee. I  thought  that  its  function  should 
be  within  the  framework  of  the  Judiciary 
Commltflee.  Just  as  It  Is  In  the  Senate,  where 
this  work  Is  done  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Question.  Do  you  still  feel  that  way? 

Answer    Of  course. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  committee 
is  closer  to  being  dangerous  to  America 
in  its  conception  than  mo.st  of  what  it 
investigates.  My  conviction  is  that  it  is 
a  continuing  discredit  to  the  country, 
and  more  immediately,  to  this  House. 
My  con?iction  is  that  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue its  existence,  we  must  equally 
share  the  guilt  for  the  evil  which  it  does. 
Specifically.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
major  Activity  of  the  committee  which 
we  have  licensed  is  the  abridgment  of 
the  citiEen's  freedoms:  that  insofar  as 
the  committee  has  legitimate  functions 
which  It  occasionally  performs,  those 
functions  belong  more  properly  and  ef- 
fectively to  the  purviews  of  our  other 
standing  committees  long  antedating 
this  one  :  and.  finally,  that  when  the  com- 
mittee Is  not  being  harmful  or  bump- 
tious in  it.s  operation.s.  it  mo.st  commonly 
Is  just  plain  silly.  Taking  merely  the 
last  year  of  the  committee's  operations, 
I  propose  to  demonstrate  these  facts  to 
you. 

None  of  us  can  really  escape  respon- 
sibility for  the  committees  work.  We 
created  it,  we  sponsor  it,  we  vote  the 
funds  for  its  continued  operations,  we 
enforce  its  process,  we  publish  its  reports. 
It  should  be  a  source  of  real  concern  to 
see  some  of  the  incredible  and  appalling 
things  we  have  allowed  to  be  done  in 
our  name  and  under  our  auspices,  with 
the  usa  of  our  delegated  powers  and 
immunities.  You  will  see  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  powers  and  immunities 
which  have  enabled  the  committee  to  do 
its  worst  work. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  there  is 
another  view  of  the  committee's  work, 
namely,  its  own.  As  the  destructiveness 
and  ustlessness  of  the  committee  be- 
come clearer,  the  voice  which  it  raises 
in  its  own  defense  gets  shriller.  As  I 
have  indicated,  the  replies  to  my  speech 
again.st  the  committee  last  year  almost 
entirely  took  the  low  road  of  vilification. 

If  you  accept  the  committee's  view  of 
itself  you  see,  if  I  may  alleaorize.  a  sturdy 
band  of  knights  who,  having  pledced 
themselves  to  purify  the  land,  endlessly 
ride  forth  to  slay  dragons.  Their 
strength  is  the  strength  of  90  and  their 
lances  are  unerring.  They  score  a  kill 
every  time,  never  a  mistake.  It  is  true 
that  occasionally  a  dragon  reforms  it- 
self. These  they  consult,  as  well  as  other 
profes-sional  dragon-slayers,  in  order  to 
learn  where  and  how  to  find  more  of  the 
vicious  beasts.  Camouflage  is  a  terrible 
problem.  Dragons  have  been  known  to 
mask  themselvea  as  stray  cows,  or  even 
as  people  who  claim  their  land  is  safe 
and  urge  the  kiUghts  to  go  home  since 


they  ai*e  trampling  the  crops.  But  the 
knights  conquer  these  difficulties  and 
find  their  quarry.  Thus,  the  surest  sign 
of  a  dragon  is  someone  who  denies  he  is 
one  or  who  refuses  to  deny  it  when 
challenged  at  lance  point. 

Now  for  all  of  this  crusading  the 
knights  pay  a  heavy  price,  as  they  will 
tell  you.  First  there  are  the  disguised  or 
misled  who  tell  them  to  go  home.  Then 
there  are  the  people  who  ignore  them. 
Wor.se  still,  are  the  drat;ons  who  fight; 
sometimes  the  whole  band  of  knights 
comes  back  from  a  slaughter  exhausted 
and  with  mud  and  dragons'  blood  all 
over  their  armor.  Finally  when  they 
have  gathered  their  strength  again,  they 
write  their  reports. 

The  1959  report  is  typical.  It  begins, 
as  do  all  good  tales  of  knighthood,  with 
a  picture  of  the  castle  of  virtue  menaced 
by  danger.  The  Communist  Party  has 
great  expectations,  we  are  told,  although 
its  membership  is  at  a  low  ebb.  It  is  pre- 
paring to  emphasize  peace.  lUs  mem- 
bers will  join  non-Communist  organiza- 
tions. It  will  tell  Negroes  that  they  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  break  down 
discrimination  barriers  in  peacetime 
than  m  war.  The  party  is  employing; 
"Aesopian  language,  "  as  a  weapon. 
When  they  use  phrases  such  as  ■"endins^ 
the  cold  war  "  and  "peaceful  coexistence" 
Communists  visualize  a  different  world 
than  we  do.  They  foresee  a  Communist- 
dominated  world. 

Frankly,  this  sort  of  work  reflects  a 
monumental  silliness.  If  it  were  the  en- 
tire story,  we  should  end  the  committee's 
existence  on  grounds  of  uselessness  alone. 
It  is  little  better  than  insulting  to  the 
intelligence  of  this  House  and  this  coun- 
try to  maintain  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  reporting  what 
everyone  already  knows. 

But  even  here,  a  part  of  the  perverse 
outlook  which  has  made  a  preoccupation 
out  of  the  strange  concept  of  "Un-Amer- 
icanism"  can  be  seen.  The  focus  of  this 
outlook  is  always  on  people  rather  than 
ideas,  always  on  the  speaker,  never  the 
speech.  Bad  men  may  say  and  may  do 
good  things.  However,  the  committee 
sees  only  red  and  therefore  inevitably 
settles  on  the  view  that  if  a  bad  man  says 
a  good  thing,  it  automatically  is  suspect, 
if  not  actually  bad.  Regularly  the  com- 
mittee reports  on  all  the  good  causes 
which  are  claimed  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  bad  men,  but  does  not  report  how 
many  of  these  good  causes  have  been 
strong  enough  to  resist  this  poison.  The 
prime  example  of  this  is  the  failure  of 
the  committee  in  its  attack  on  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  vices  of  the 
committee.  It  is  unable  to  see  any  of 
the  complexities  of  ordinary  human  ac- 
tivity. People  are  either  American,  un- 
AjTierican,  or  dupes,  and  the  worth  of 
everything  they  do  i.s  tested  by  that  sim- 
ple-minded standard:  "Either  you're 
with  us  or  aKftinst  us."  Who  among  us 
would  apply  this  credo  to  our  dally  work 
or  our  personal  associates?  The  commit- 
tee applies  It  every  day. 

It  goes  further.  Not  only  does  it  as- 
sume that  so-called  un-American  per- 
sons are  incapable  of  decent  thoughts,  it 
also  considers  them  unfit  for  gainful  em- 
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ploymcnt  Year  after  jrear  the  commit- 
tee has  ferreted  out  new  areas  of  our 
country  which  It  considers  vital  and  from 
which  it  wants  to  abolish  such  persons. 
This  year  it  ia  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Last  year,  for  example,  one  of  these  areas 
was  -he  meatpacking  indxistry 

New,  personally.  I  am  willing  to  eat 
meat;  even  though  packed  by  political 
heretics.  I  am  also  willing  to  eat  Rus- 
sian caviar.  But  the  committee  sees  fur- 
ther and  fears  for  our  safely.  What  if 
therj  were  a  war.  it  says?  Could  not 
these  evil  persoi«  poison  or  hold  up  our 
meal  supply?  My  friends,  I  suppose  they 
could.  I  suppose  they  could  put  nails  in 
our  "ires  too  if  they  worked  in  Akron  or 
just  deprive  U4>  of  sleep  by  cleauiiig  the 
streets  too  noisily  at  night.  But  I  see 
no  logical  end  to  tins  kind  of  anxiety  ex- 
cept to  say  that  such  heretics  cannot  be 
permitted  gainful  cmploymrnt,  and  tlien 
I  suppose  we  .should  put  them  to  death 
to  a\  oid  watching  tht^m  starve. 

Now  are  we  really  tliis  afraid?  Do  we 
need  to  appoint  a  committee  to  drive  p)eo- 
ple  cut  of  tlieir  Jobs?  Does  the  country 
really  benefit  from  the  fact  that  John  Doe 
came  before  the  committee  and  told  it 
that  Mary  Jones'  real  name  is  Mary  Jo- 
novi:x:h  and  she  is  or  had  been  a  Com.- 
mun.-st;  that  he  has  thereby  cost  her  her 
job  as  a  meat  wrapp<'r  at  the  Weak- 
Heaited  Meat  Co  ,  and  put  her  and  her 
chile ren  on  relief,  and  that  Mary  Jones 
cannot  henceforth  find  a  job?  Let  me 
.say  :lally  that  my  answer  is  "No  "  and 
that  it  Is  to  our  eternal  diserace  that  we 
6pon-«r  such  misuse  of  our  authority. 
And  let  me  e^so  a«k.  what  is  to  become  of 
Mar}'  Jones  and  her  children''  Who  will 
employ  her  unless  it  Is  someone  else 
whom  we  have  made  a  pariah''  Do  we 
really  expect  that  after  this  sort  of  wan- 
ton cruelty  and  degradation  she  and  her 
children  will  continue  to  think  of  this 
country  as  a  land  of  freedom  and  toler- 
ance for  differences?  Or  have  we  not 
morf  probably  just  recruited  new  persons 
for  tfie  ranks  of  bitterness  and  extremism. 

W(;  let  the  committee  do  even  worse 
thini:s  in  California  last  year;  it  was  one 
of  the  most  shameful  episodes  in  the  hls- 
toiT  of  this  House.  The  committee  had 
subp^naed  110  public  school  teachers  in 
early  June  1959.  Most  of  the  subpenas 
were  served  on  the  teachers  at  school  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  5.  No 
good  reason  has  been  advanced  as  to  why 
the  teachers  could  not  have  been  served 
at  home.  Naturally,  school  administra- 
tors and  fellow  teachers,  as  well  a.-:  the 
children  in  their  own  classes,  were  at  once 
put  en  notice  that  the  teachers  were.  In 
some  fashion.  sa--pect. 

The  following  day,  newspapers  in 
nortliern  California  carried  the  names, 
addnjsses.  teaching  posts,  and  brief  bi- 
ographies of  the  subpenaed  northern 
California  teachers.  It  is  not  Important 
whether  the  names  were  deliberately 
"leaked"  to  the  press.  In  any  case,  the 
dami.ge  waa  done  and  Uie  effect  of  Uiis 
publicity  on  the  teachers  was  devastat- 
ing, l>oth  In  their  Jobs  and  in  their  •oclal 
relat  ona. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  practi- 
cally all  of  those  subpcnaed  were  pro- 
bationary teachers  who  had  not  yet  ob- 


tained job  security  and  the  procedural 
protection  which  results  from  "tenure." 
The  dat*  originally  set  for  the  hear- 
ings was  June  17,  1959.  On  June  11  the 
hea.rings  were  continued  to  September  1 
for  Uie  reason,  according  to  the  chair- 
man of  tiie  committee,  that — 

TTie  ramifications  of  the  Communist  opera- 
tion in  California  are  so  extensive  and  ma- 
lignant that  additional  lnv«sstlgatlve  work 
must  be  done  before  the  actual  hearings  can 
be  held 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  com- 
mented editorially  on  June  12,  1959,  on 
t.he  postponement  as  follows: 

Farty  northern  Caiifornla  teachers  (plus 
70  in  southern  California)  who  are  under 
subpena  and  whose  names  have  been  made 
public  (though  not  printed  by  this  news- 
paper) stand  accused,  with  no  opfwrtunlty 
to  clear  themselves.  This  kind  of  procedure 
Is  hardly  In  accord  with  the  best  American 
practice,  though  It  Is  not  new  with  the  House 
Uti-Amerlcan  Activities  Comnilttee. 

The  complete  San  Francisco  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

It  WksxT  So  Ubcott  Amn»  Aix 

The  Bhrlllj  publicized  hearings  on  Com- 
munist activities  by  California  teachers. 
B^hedtiled  to  open  In  San  Pranclsco  next 
week,  have  been  abruptly  postponed  for 
almost  3  months. 

Meanwhile.  40  northern  California  teach- 
ers (plus  70  in  Bouthem  California)  who  are 
under  subpena  and  whose  names  have  been 
made  public  (though  not  printed  by  this 
newspaper)  stand  accused,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  themselves.  T^ls  kind  of 
pnacedure  Is  hardly  In  accord  with  the  best 
American  p;  act  Ice,  though  It  is  not  new 
with  the  House  Un-American  Actlvltiee 
Committee. 

Chairman  Pkancis  E  Walter.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  says  ominously  that  the 
hearings  were  postponed  because  "the  ramlfl- 
catlons  of  the  Communist  operation  In  Cali- 
fornia are  so  extensive  and  malignant  that 
additional  investigative  work  must  be  done 
before  the  actual  hearings  can  be  held." 

This  phrasing  was  doubtless  meant  to  be 
devastating — an  effect  which  It  must  be 
having  upon  members  of  California's  own 
Senate  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
whose  newly  submitted  $50,000  report  com- 
pletely missed  the  malignancy  which  Wal- 
ter describes  as  extensive. 

Two  years  of  work  by  this  committee  on 
Its  own  home  grounds  turned  up  nothing 
more  alarming  than  an  opinion  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  some 
ragged  decisions,  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  Is  not  a  Red.  that  writers  who  plead 
the  fifth  amendment  are  now  eligible  for 
Oscars,  and  that  the  problem  of  Infiltration 
In  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  comparatively  slight. 

It  may  t)e  Inferred  from  this  conjunction 
of  events  that  cither  Walti^  is  talking  non- 
sense for  the  sake  of  more  publicity  for  his 
committee,  or  that  the  California  committee 
has  no  valid  reason  for  existence  and  is  Just 
frittering  »way  $50,000  of  public  money  each 
blennium.  There  is  the  further  possibility. 
ol  course,  thai  both  inferences  are  correct. 

On  August  13,  the  committee  again 
postponed  the  hearings,  this  time  until 
October  U.  Meanwhile  many  impec- 
cably respectable  civic  group*  In  Cah- 
fornia  condemned  the  committee  for  Its 
announced  hearings. 

On  Auffuat  14,  Rt.  Rev.  James  A,  Pike, 
the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  California, 
speaking  for  the  Z>epartment  of  Social 


RelatioD8,  E^jiacopal  Diooese  of  Califor- 
nia, stated: 

The  Investigative  procedure  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  proven 
to  be  so  threatening  to  the  public  welfare 
of  countless  innocent  individuals  that  the 
fubUc  conscience  is  and  must  therefore  l>e 
outraged. 

The  full  resolution  is  as  follows: 
RESOLtJTioN,  Re  the  Proposke  Meeting  or  thx 
Un -American  Activities  Committex  in  San 
Francisco  on  or  Aeglt  September  1.  1959, 
Department  of  Social  Rei.\tijns,  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Caufornia 

Whereas  the  departuient  of  eociai  rela- 
tions, composed  of  laity  and  clertjy  of  the 
Kpl.scopai  Diocese  ol  CAliIornia.  wish  to  re- 
cord with  RepresentaUvee  SwEiiJET  and  Ma:i.- 
LiAED  and  the  general  public  their  opposition 
to  the  pri.poted  meeting  of  tJie  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  oX  the  U-S.  Con- 
fTcsE  in  Siin  Prancisco  on  or  about  Septem- 
t«T  1 ,  1959 :  Therefore  be  It 

Jiesolt^ed,  That: 

1.  No  legisiiitive  purpose  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  the  atkove  committee  In  the  bay 
area  because  our  primary  and  secondary 
»cho..>l  sybtenis  are  already  covered  by  tiie 
firo\islons  of  the  loyalty  oath,  arul  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  State  government 
is  enabled  to  enforce  ttie  provisions  of  this 
act  by  virtue  of  existing  leglslaaon. 

2.  Teacliers  called  before  tills  committee 
are  more  often  than  not  deemed  guilty  by 
association  simply  because  they  were  sub- 
penaed.  whether  or  not  In  fact  they  are 
guilty  of  subversive  activities.  Thus,  be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  of  the  governing 
boards  of  school  districts  to  public  opinion, 
ticy  often  lose  their  jobs  and  are  stigma- 
tized due  to  the  public  hysteria  generated 
by  the  com  mil  ice's  presence. 

3.  The  Investigative  procedure  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  proven 
to  be  so  threatening  to  the  private  welfare 
of  countless  innocent  Individuals  that  the 
public  conscience  is  and  must  thereby  be 
outraged. 

4.  The  action  of  this  committee  has  gener- 
ated such  public  anxiety  that  It  has  offended 
and  thc.-efore  prevented  the  constitutional 
public  right  of  the  Individual  to  free  speech 
and  public  assembly. 

The  California  State  Labor  Federa- 
tion. AFTj-CIO,  in  its  second  annual  State 
convention  on  August  13  resolved  that — 

One  of  the  greatest  violators  of  civil  liber- 
ties has  been  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  which  has  repeatedly  used 
tJie  subversive  issue  as  a  vehicle  for  obtain- 
ing newspaper  headlines  without  regard  for 
our  cherLshed  American  Institutions  of  free 
speech  and  assembly  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Individuals  •  •  •  this  convention 
speclflcaliy  protest) si  the  damaging  methods 
employed  by  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  In  recently  scheduling  Call- 
fomuk  hearings  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  adopted  resolution  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  is  as 
follows : 

Resolvtton  Adopted  by  Second  Annval  Statk 
Convention  of  the  California  Labor  Fed- 
eration, AFLr-CIO — Protest  Invasion  or 
Civn,     LiBXRTixs — Resolution      135.     Pre- 

■KNTXB    BT    EXECfTTVX    OOUNCD.,    CALIFORNIA 

Labor  PxoiauTiON.  AFL-CIO 

Whereas  organtaed  labor  In  CaUfomla  and 
tiie  Nation  has  continuously  battled  against 
Communist  and  other  subTerslre  groups  who 
seek  to  undermine  our  deraocrstlc  form  of 
foremment;  snd 

Whereas  the  record  of  organised  labor  In 
Utla  regard  La  beyond  raproacb;  and 
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Whereas  In  this  never-ending  battle  it  has 
been  a  primary  concern  of  organized  labor 
that  the  civil  liberties  of  Individuals  be  pro- 
tected from  Infringement  by  those  who  would 
ape  the  methods  of  subversive  and  totalitar- 
ian groups  to  uproot  the  subversives  In  our 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  violators  of 
civil  liberties  has  been  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  which  has  re- 
peatedly used  the  subversive  Issue  as  a 
vehicle  for  obtaining  newspaper  headlines 
without  regard  for  our  cherished  American 
Institutions  of  free  speech  and  assembly,  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Individuals;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  of  paramount  Importance 
that  organized  labor,  which  has  openly  fought 
Communist  and  other  subversives  for  so 
many  years,  should  raise  its  voice  in  op- 
position to  such  undemocratic  methods  In 
rooting  out  destructive  elements  In  our  so- 
ciety: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  second  convention  of 
the  California  Labor  Federation,  ATL-CIO, 
declare  once  again  its  devotion  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  civil  liberties  in  spirit  and 
practice  against  the  subversives  of  both  the 
left  and  right:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  specifically 
protest  the  damaiglng  methods  employed  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee In  recently  scheduling  California  hearings 
in  the  field  of  public  education,  and  demand 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  require  that  the  committee,  as 
a  condition  of  holding  such  heeu'lngs,  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  the  im- 
plication that  any  person  called  before  the 
committee  Is  a  subversive;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  respect  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  to  give  any  person  accused  of  subversive 
activities  by  the  committee  or  by  any  of  Its 
witnesses,  the  right  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to  face  his  accusers  and  the  op- 
portunity to  clear  himself  of  the  charges  so 
made  against  him. 

Referred  to  committee  on  resolutions. 

San  Diego.  Caut.,  August  13,  1959. 

On  August  14  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  noted  the  resolution  of  the 
California  Episcopal  Diocese  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Methods  That  Outrage 
the  Public  Conscience"  and  stated: 

The  uncertain,  legally  dubious,  and  legis- 
latively useless  Investigation  should  in  all 
conscience  be  abandoned.  If  the  appetite 
•  •  •  for  headlines  is  too  strong  for  such  a 
sensible  course,  then  the  committee's  pro- 
cedures ought  to  be  modified  to  accord  with 
the  American  principle  of  "Innocent  until 
proved  guilty"  and  with  the  dictates  of  sim- 
ple fair  play. 

Unhappily,  the  history  of  this  committee 
Justifies  little  optimism  on  this  score;  it  sug- 
gests rather  that  as  the  teachers'  investiga- 
tion gets  under  way,  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  broad,  general,  and  vague  but  sinister- 
sounding  Intimations  that  the  committee 
may  sidetrack  It  to  look  into  the  acts,  asso- 
ciations, and  inclinations  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  California, 

The  entire  editorial  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  August  14,  1959,  is  as 
follows : 

Methods     Th.\t     Outrage     the     P-dbuc 
Conscience 

The  laity  and  clergy  of  the  California  Epis- 
copal Diocese,  speaking  through  Its  Depart- 
mer.t  of  Social  Relations,  have  added  their 
strong  and  Impressive  voice  to  the  growing 
chorus  of  protest  against  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee's  Investiga- 
tion Into  purported  Communist  acts,  asso- 
ciations, and  inclinations  of  California 
schoolteachers. 

In  a  resolution  of  protest  supported  by 
Bishop  Pike,  these  chiirchmen  noted  that  the 


committee's  methods  have  gravely  threat- 
ened the  welfare  of  Innocent  persons  to  a 
degree  tbat  "the  public  conscience  Is  and 
must  thereby  be  outraged." 

Previously,  the  objectives  and  methods  of 
this  8top»and-go  investigation  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
the  California  Democratic  Council,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  San  Fran- 
ciscans fbr  Academic  Freedom  and  Educa- 
tion, anC  various  other  groups.  Its  legal 
authority  has  been  brought  under  question 
and  the  committee's  right  to  investigate 
California  schools  has  been  challenged.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  no  legislative  pur- 
pose whatever  is  to  be  served  by  such  an 
inquiry  As  for  methods — the  commutiee 
has  made  public  the  names  of  some  110 
teachers  under  subpena,  thus  stigmatlElng 
them  in  a  manner  that  lays  them  open  to 
public  suspicion  and  even  to  loss  of  Jobs 
through  the  action  of  hysterical  school 
boards. 

The  uncertain,  legally  dubious,  and  legisla- 
tively useless  Investigation  should  in  all  con- 
science be  abandoned  If  the  appetite  of 
Chairman  Walter  and  his  fellow  committee- 
men for  headlines  Is  too  strong  for  such  a 
sensible  course,  then  the  committees  pro- 
cedures ought  to  be  modified  to  accord  with 
the  American  principle  of  "innocent  until 
proved  fullty"  and  with  the  dictates  of 
simple  fair  play. 

Unhappily,  the  history  of  this  committee 
Justifies  little  optimism  on  this  score,  it  sug- 
gests rather  that  as  the  teachers'  Investiga- 
tion geta  underway,  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  broad,  general,  and  vague  but  sinister- 
sounding  intimations  that  the  committee 
may  sldatrack  It  to  look  Into  the  acts,  asso- 
ciations, and  inclinations  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  oif  California. 

In  June,  the  Southern  California- 
Arizona  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  stated: 

It  was  inhuman  and  un-American  for  the 
committee  to  name  names  of  California 
teachers,  and  then,  like  a  hit-and-run  driver, 
leave  thg  victims  to  suffer  wounds  before  the 
whole  State.  Until  Congress  more  specifi- 
cally defines  the  procedure  and  authority 
of  this  oommlttee,  these  abuses  apparently 
will  continue. 

On  July  9,  1959,  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia issued  a  statement: 

Committee  hearings  to  discredit  legiti- 
mate political  activities  and  subject  Individ- 
uals to  social  and  economic  sanctions  are  a 
dangerous  abuse  of  the  investigative  process. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
has  repeatedly  abused  its  powers  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  legitimate  functions.  It  has  also 
habitually  exceeded  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  lt6  powers,  and  made  serious  Inroads  on 
the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.   •    •    • 

The  long  history  of  such  abuses  Indicates 
that  the  withdrawal  by  Congress  of  the  man- 
date of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  would  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
freedom  and  democracy 

The  full  statement  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation  is  as  follows: 
Statemest     Concerning     the     Hovse     Un- 

Ameriqan  Acrrvrms  Committee  by  Friends 

Committee  on  Legislation 

The  Congress  has  broad  powers  which  in- 
clude, among  others,  the  power  to  legislate 
and  appropriate  money.  We  recognize  that 
these  powers  carry  with  them  broad  author- 
ity to  intestigate.  But  the  right  to  investi- 
gate carries  with  it  responsibility  for  the 
procedures  used  in  investigations.  This  in- 
cludes the  whole  atmosphere  in  which  the 
hearings  are  conducted,  the  respect  held  for 
the    rights    and    dignity    of    the    Lndlvlduala 


questioned    and    the    proper    limlUtions    of 
congressional  investigations. 

Ostensibly  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  investigates  subversive 
activity  to  establish  a  basis  for  safeguard- 
ing our  safety  by  future  legislation  But  the 
power  to  pass  legislation  abridging  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  assembly  and  petition 
is  specificrtlly  prohibited  to  Congress  by  the 
first  amendment  Therefore.  Investigation 
of  private  persons  as  to  their  opinions  and 
beliefs  is  beyond  the  proper  scf  pe  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  Committee  hearlng« 
to  discredit  legitimate  political  activities  and 
subject  individuals  to  social  and  economic 
sanctions  are  a  dangerous  abuse  of  the  in- 
vestigative process 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
has  repeatedly  abused  Its  powers  in  tiie  ex- 
ercise of  legitimate  functions  It  has  also 
hablt\ially  exceeded  the  legitimate  bovmds 
of  Its  pyowers.  and  made  serious  inroads  on 
the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Often  such  Investigations  do  not  embrace 
the  safeguards  of  the  Judicial  or  administra- 
tive process,  and  su  tend  to  deprive  individ- 
uals of  their  good  name  and  their  livelihood 
without  due  process  of  law  Fear  of  the 
same  fate  undoubtedly  has  an  inhibiting 
effect  on  the  free  association  and  political 
action  so  essential  to  democracy. 

The  publication  of  California  teachers' 
names  In  major  newspapers,  only  possibly 
through  committee  carelessness  or  conniv- 
ance, and  the  ensuing  publicity  prior  to  any 
hearings  are  the  most  recent  cases  In  point. 
The  long  history  of  such  abuses  indicates 
that  the  withdrawal  by  Congress  of  the  man- 
date of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  would  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

My  mother  also  had  a  few  words  to 
say  in  her  column  of  July  12.  1959  If 
you  will  excuse  some  family  pride,  I 
think  she  made  a  penetrating  point 
when  she  noted  that  among  the  sub- 
penaed  teachers  "were  teachers  of  re- 
tarded children,  and  this  seems  a  little 
far-fetched  since  it  is  so  difficult  to 
teach  retarded  children  anything,  let 
alone  communism. '    She  also  stated: 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congressman 
Walter  and  his  committee  are  any  more 
qualified  to  Judge  a^  to  the  qualifications 
or  the  loyalty  of  our  teachers  than  those 
within  our  States  who  are  responsible  for 
the  education  that  is  given. 

Her  entire  article  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Post,  July  12,   1959) 
My  Day 
(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

I  have  Just  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Democratic  Council.  Because  I 
think  the  same  thing  may  take  place  In 
other  States.  I  am  printing  that  resolution 
here,  since  I  believe  my  readers  will  be  in- 
terested : 

"The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee's recent  attempt  to  investigate  edu- 
cation In  California  has  cast  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  over  a  group  of  teachers  without 
giving  those  indivduals.  who  were  not 
charged  with  any  crime,  a  chance  to  defend 
their  reputations. 

"These  hit-and-run  tactics  violate  basic 
principles  of  fair  play.  They  do  serious 
damage,  not  only  to  the  individual  teachers 
but  to  the  educational  system   as   a  whole. 

"The  California  Democratic  Council  Board 
of  Directors  expresses  Its  condemnation  of 
this  action  by  this  committee  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  and  urges  Governor  Brown  and 
California  Congressmen  to  employ  all  means 
at  their  disposal  to  bring  about  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  existing  subpenas  and  to  prevent 
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any  further  maligning  of  the  reputations 
of  California  citizens." 

Also  sent  to  me  was  Information  that 
Commit te«  Chairman  Fkamcu  K.  Waltbl, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  indicated 
that,  depending  on  the  results  of  his  In- 
vestigations in  California,  he  may  then  visit 
other  States 

A  totil  of  110  teachers  were  subpenaed 
throughout  California  and  the  preponderant 
number  are  either  kindergarten  or  first- 
grade  teachers.  Also  included  were  teachers 
of  retarded  children  and  this  seems  a  little 
farfetched  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  teach 
retarded  children  anything,  let  alone  com- 
munism 

I  think  a  good  many  people  will  agree 
that  the  time  has  come  to  return  the  re- 
sponsibility for  education  to  the  education 
authorities  We  should  certainly  be  able 
to  trust  those  in  charge  of  educational 
pcjUcles  and  the  supervision  of  teaching, 
Teacheri  are  usually  chosen  by  local  school 
boards,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  people  are  so  stupid  that 
they    cannot    detect    subversive    teaching 

War  i>  no  longer  an  excuse  for  carrying 
on  this  kind  of  investigation,  which  often 
trespassi>8  on  the  lit>ertle8  of  thought  and 
action  that  are  guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  this   country  in  our  Constitution 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congressman 
Walter  and  his  committee  are  any  more 
qualified  to  Judge  as  to  the  qualiflcations 
or  the  loyalty  of  our  teachers  than  those 
within  our  States  who  are  responsible  for 
the  education   that   is  given 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Counties  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Carpenters  and  the  San 
Prancis.?o  Building  Trades  Council,  on 
August  j  and  August  6,  1959,  respectively, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  says: 

True  citizenship  and  teaching  must  take 
place  In  an  air  free  from  fear  or  undue  and 
unfound-Kl  suspicion  •  •  •  previous  experi- 
ence with  the  •  •  •  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlcai  Activities  causes  questions  In  our 
minds  on  whether  the  motive  of  the  commit- 
tee and  -erUin  of  its  activities  might  have 
an  effect  on.  or  be  an  Invasion  of  Intellectual 
freedom. 

The  resolution  in  its  entirety  is  as 
follows: 

Resolutidn  Adopted  by  Bay  Countiis  Dis- 
trict  Council    or   Carpenters.    August    5. 

1959;    San      Pkancisco     Building      Trades 

CotmciL,  August  6,  1959 

Whereas  San  Francisco  faces  serious  prob- 
lems In  tie  field  of  education  which  require 
a  concentrated  and  constructive  effort  of  all 
interestec  citizens,   and 

Whereas  true  citizenship  and  teaching 
must  takf«  place  in  an  air  free  from  fear  or 
undue  and  unfounded  suspicion;   and 

Whereai  previous  experience  with  the  Wal- 
ter Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
causes  qi  estions  in  our  minds  on  whether 
the  moti\e  of  the  Committee  and  certain  of 
its  activities  might  have  an  effect  on.  or  be 
an  invasion  of  Intellectual  freedom;   and 

Whereas  the  activities  of  such  a  committee 
operating  on  the  premise  of  unfair  motives 
might  we.l  damage  the  lives  of  some  of  our 
teachers  and  cast  unjustified  suspicion  upon 
the  entire  profession;  and 

Whereat  the  committee  recently  announced 
hearings  .o  be  held  here,  named  the  wit- 
nesses t/j  be  called,  and  after  the  headlines 
subsided,  postponed  the  hearings,  thus  in 
effect  subjecting  the  teachers  and  others  in- 
volved to  accusation  by  Innuendo  without 
any  recouise  or  reply;  and 

Wherea*  such  unfair  publicity-minded  ac- 
tions create  legitimate  doubt  about  its  legis- 
lative motives  or  a  proper  concern  with 
democraUc  process:   Therefore  t>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council  calls  upon  Congressmen  Shbxit  and 


Mailliard  and  Senators  Bnole  and  Kuchel  to 
evaluate  the  motives,  legislative  and  other- 
wise, of  the  Waltxr  Committee  in  coming  to 
our  area  and  advise  ua  accordingly  prior  to 
the  contemplated  hearing;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Labor  Federation  that  It  might  evalu- 
ate and  lend  Its  good  infiuence  In  resolving 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

On  August  7,  1959,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorialized: 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
nuiicf  iiiu.  summoned  110  California  school- 
teachers tu  appear  before  it  in  what  ahaounts 
to  a  vast  dragnet  operation.  Obviously  the 
purpose  Is  not  to  assemble  Information 
preparatory  to  drafting  new  laws.  The  pur- 
poee  Is  clearly  to  expose  for  exposure's  sake. 
It  is  to  embarrass  those  summoned.  Indeed 
to  give  them  a  kind  of  rough  Justice  trial  in 
the  guise  of  conducting  a  congressional  in- 
quiry •  •  •  What  else  would  a  roundup  of 
no  teachers  in  California  be  but  exposure 
and  intimidation  to  the  point  of  pillorying? 

The  entire  editorial  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  is  as  follows: 

Draonxt  for  TxACHzas 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee lias  summoned  110  California  school- 
teachers to  appear  before  it  In  what  amounts 
to  a  vast  dragnet  operation.  Obviously  the 
purpose  Is  not  to  assemble  Information  pre- 
paratory to  drafting  new  laws.  The  purpose 
is  clearly  to  expose  for  exposure's  sake  It 
Is  to  embarrass  those  summoned.  Indeed,  to 
give  them  a  kind  of  rough  Justice  trial  in  the 
guise  of  conducting  a  congressional  inquiry. 

But  this  time  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  may  have  overreached 
itself  Miss  Florence  M.  Sloat,  arts  and 
crafts  teacher  In  the  Los  Angeles  school  sys- 
tem for  a  decade,  has  brought  suit  In  Fed- 
eral court  to  prevent  the  committee  from 
releasing  the  names  of  70  teachers  sum- 
moned from  southern  California  for 
September  15.    Says  this  courageous  teacher: 

"Because  I  have  already  been  humiliated 
by  this  committee,  I  want  to  spare  other 
teachers  and  their  families  the  same  dis- 
tress. These  teachers  are  being  punished 
solely  for  their  off-campus  ideas  and  associa- 
tions I  hope  our  suit  protects  them  from 
the  humiliation  and  scorn  which  results 
from  abuse  by  this  committee." 

In  Its  recent  Barenblatt  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  weakened  Its  1957  Watklns 
decision  concerning  congressional  fishing 
expeditions,  but  it  did  expressly  denounce 
"pillorying  of  witnesses"  What  else  would 
a  roundup  of  110  teachers  in  California  be 
but  exposure  and  Intimidation  to  the  point 
of  pillorying? 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald had  a  few  well -chosen  words  to  say 
in  an  editorial  of  August  19,  1959,  which 
stated  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee is  "to  punish  by  publicity  F>olitical 
heresies  which  the  Constitution  forbids 
Congress  to  punish  by  law.  The  commit- 
tee can  learn  nothing  from  this  dragnet 
interrogation  of  teachers  of  any  use  to 
Congress  in  its  legislative  undertakings. 
The  hearings  can  have  no  purpose  but  to 
expose  the  past  political  mistakes  of  the 
subpenaed  teachers  in  order  to  get  them 
dismissed  from  their  jobs.  Indeed  the 
committee  has  long  since  ceased  to  oper- 
ate as  anything  but  a  public  pillory  for 
the  unorthodox." 

The  entire  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Post  is  as  follows : 

Public  Pillory 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Soutbern  California  has  taken  an   extraor- 


c.ln.iry  step  in  an  elTort  to  protect  school- 
teachers in  its  area  from  persecution  by  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
It  has  filed  in  a  U.S.  district  court  a  suit  to 
enjoin  the  committee  from  releasing  the 
names  of  70  teachers  subpenaed  for  hearings 
in  I/06  Angeles  on  September  16.  It  wants  to 
prevent  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  as  a 
restilt  of  testimony  before  House  probers. 

The  purpose  seems  to  us  a  thoroughly 
commendable  one.  We  doubt  very  much, 
however,  that  any  Federal  court  will  Impose 
thl£  kind  of  restraint  on  a  committee  of  Con- 
grets.  And  we  have  misgivings  about  any 
move  which  increases  the  already  consider- 
able disposition  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  to  operate  as  a  court  of  star 
chamber.  We  have  profound  reservations 
RtKDut  anything  which  abets  secrecy  in  pub- 
lic business. 

The  ACLU  suit  has  one  clear  Ttrtue:  It 
illuminates  the  real  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee— to  punish  by  publicity  political 
heresies  which  the  Constitution  forbids  Con- 
gress to  punish  by  law.  The  oommlttee  can 
learn  nothing  from  this  dragnet  interroga- 
tion of  teachers  of  any  use  to  Congress  In 
Its  legislative  undertakings.  The  hearings 
can  have  no  purpose  but  to  expose  the  past 
political  mistakes  of  the  subpenaed  teachers 
in  order  to  get  them  dismissed  from  their 
Jobs  Indeed,  the  committee  has  long  since 
ce.ised  to  operate  as  anything  but  a  public 
pillory  for   the   unorthodox. 

In  August  1959  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  meeting  in  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn.,  passed  a  resolution  resolving 
that^ 

Tlie  fundamentally  undemocratic  proce- 
dures oiten  employed  by  this  committee  have 
caused  Irreparable  damage  to  many  American 

citizens. 

This  resolution  and  a  related  one, 
adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  Convention,  are  as  follows: 

RESOLirriON  27:  Dxmockatic  Process — Reso- 
LtmoN  Passed  by  the  American  Federation 
OF  Teachers  Convention,  Minneapolis, 
Minn  ,  August  17-21.  1959 

Whereas  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Hotzse  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee gives  this  committee  the  fiinctlon  of  In- 
vestigating for  purposes  of  formulating  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas  hearings  of  this  committee  have 
often  taken  on  the  nature  of  trials  of  wit- 
nesses accused  of  no  crime;  and 

Whereas  the  fundamentally  tindemocratlc 
procedures  often  employed  by  this  commit- 
tee have  caused  Irreparable  damage  to  many 
American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  has  consistently  opposed  the 
abridgment  of  Individual  rights  and  the 
practice  of  exposing  for  purposes  of  pub- 
licity :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  reaffirm  Its 
previous  resolution  concerning  investigations 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  locals  be  urged  to  bring  this  reso- 
lution to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  their  respective  States  Imme- 
diately. 


Resolution  49:  Academic  Freedom  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
rriES — Resolution  Passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  ot  Teachers  Contention, 
MrNNE.APOLis,  Minn.,  August  17-21,  1969 

Whereas  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  In 
California  In  early  September  under  the 
guise  of  investigating  subversion  In  educa- 
tion by  s  jbpenalng  more  than  one  hundred 
teachers;  and 
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Whereas  we  hold  that  freedom  frcm  fear 
U  one  of  the  Indispensable  conditions  for 
effective  teaching  Ln  a  democracy;  and 

Whereas  we  hold  that  an  Investl^tion  of 
teachers  Is  likewise  an  Investigation  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  of  the  schools;  and 

Whereas  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
committee's  visit  to  California  will  b«  the 
creation  of  Jtist  such  a  cltmate  of  fear  and 
intimidation  as  will  do  Irreparable  harm  to 
the  profession,  along  with  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  Lives  and  reputations  of  teachers 
already  subpenaed;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  already  placed 
every  teacher  In  California  under  suspicion 
with  the  loose  charge  that  the  Communist 
menace  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  demand 
more  extensive  Investigative  work,  despite 
the  fact  that  every  public  schoolteacher  in 
California  is  required  by  law  to  sign  a  loyalty 
oath  and  to  diaclalm  membership  In  the 
Communist  Party;  and 

Whereas  In  effect  the  committee  not  only 
Indicts  teachers  but,  by  implication,  accuses 
local  school  boards  of  education  and  local 
administrations  of  dereliction  In  their  sworn 
duty  to  enforce  State  laws  and  protecting  the 
public  schools  from  inhltration  by  subver- 
aives;  and 

Whereas  the  real  threat  to  democratic  edu- 
cation in  California  Is  the  kind  of  fear  that 
the  House  committee  inspires  by  prying  Into 
matters  which  It  is  totally  Incompetent  to 
Judge  and  by  threatening  punishment  with- 
out due  process  of  law  by  holding  teachers 
up  to  public  scorn  and  subjecting  them  to 
dlsmiaaal  for  exercising  their  Constitutional 
rights:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  cf  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  condemn 
the  undemocratic  and  prejudicial  procedures 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  call  upon  the  committee  to  cancel 
Its  proposed  California  hearings  that  can  be 
but  disruptive  to  education  In  that  State; 
and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
•ent  to  Representative  Walter. 

On  August  21,  1959.  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News-Call  BuUetin  stated ; 

There  Is  a  peculiar  emotional  quality  In 
the  Investigation  of  un-American  activities. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  In  its  inquiring 
spotlight  Is  more  than  likely  to  bear  Its 
mark  the  rest  of  his  life   •  •  • 

This  Is  why  there  are  grave  dangers  of 
multiple  Injustice  In  the  often-postponed 
House  Un-Amertcan  Activities  Committee 
hearings  aimed  at  uncovering  subversive 
teachers — if  any— In  California. 

The  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulle- 
tin editorial,  entitled  'Protect  the  Inno- 
cent." is  as  follows: 

Photect  the  Ixnocent 

There  is  a  peculiar  emotional  quality  In 
the  Investigation  of  un-American  activities. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  In  Its  Inquir- 
ing spotlight  is  more  than  likely  to  bear  its 
mark  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Innocent  as 
wen  as  the  guilty,  even  the  witnesses,  often 
are  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Notation 
on  an  employment  record  of  a  role  played 
in  such  an  Inquiry  is  apt  to  cause  raised  eye- 
brows for  years. 

This  is  why  there  are  grave  dangers  of 
multiple  injustices  In  the  often-postponed 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
hearings  aimed  at  uncovering  subversive 
teachers — If  any — in  California. 

If  there  are  Communist  teachers  In  the 
schools,  they  ought  to  t>e  rooted  out  as 
quickly  as  they  are  uncovered,  but  the  inno- 
cent should  not  be  made  to  suffer  in  the 
process.     This    Is    precisely    what    happens 


when   the   Waltkr  committee  subfwnas   not 

only  those  against  whom  It  may  have  a  good 
case  but  many  others  who  may  stand  inno- 
cently apart. 

California  law  forbids  a  Communist  to 
teach  in  the  schools,  or  to  have  been  a  Com- 
munist prior  to  1945  without  havlni;  filed  a 
statement  of  canceled  membership. 

If  tht  com^mittee  has  evidence  this  Is  being 
violated.  It  should  turn  It  over  to  the  school 
board  involved  where  the  matter  can  be  In- 
vestigated in  executive  session,  as  State  law 
provldeB.  and  the  innocent  cleared  without 
being  smeared  on  a  charge  which  U  damag- 
ing even  when  proved  untrue. 

School  boards  have  ample  legal  authority 
to  make  such  Investigations.  The  DUworth 
law  provides  that  any  employee  who  refuses 
to  answer  questions  regarding  Communist 
aflQliatlcn  shall  be  dismissed. 

The  Walteb  committee  has  a  congres.'^lonal 
mandate  to  expose  subversive  activities,  but 
it  has  no  mandate  to  blast  the  crowd  with 
a  shotgun  in  order  to  pick  off  one  offender. 

If  the  guiltless  are  made  to  suffer  equally 
with  the  guilty,  then  the  time  has  come  to 
reexamine  procedures  and  get  them  back 
into  the  American  pattern  so  clearly  defined 
In  law  and  the  Constitution. 

As  I  indicated  above,  the  committee 
on  Aujust  13  postponed  the  hearings  a 
second  time  until  October  14.  1959. 
However,  on  August  21  the  committee 
announced  the  hearings  were  being  can- 
celed completely. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  greeted 
this  with  a  Sunday  editorial.  August  23, 
1959.  entitled  "The  Committee  Blows  Re- 
treat "    It  stated: 

One  of  the  most  heartening  victories  for 
political  decency  and  constitutional  rights 
that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  report  In 
quite  some  time  came  In  Friday's  announce- 
ment that  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  had  canceled  its  scheduled  Inqui- 
sition otf  110  public  and  private  schoolteach- 
ers of  California. 

The  entire  editorial  is  as  follows: 
The  COMMrrTEi  Blows  Retreat 

One  of  the  most  heartening  victories  for 
political  decency  and  constitutional  rights 
that  it  haa  been  our  pleasure  to  repKjrt  In 
quite  some  time  came  in  Friday's  announce- 
ment that  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Cotomittee  had  canceled  its  scheduled 
Inquisition  of  110  public  and  private  school- 
teacher! of  California. 

Chairman  Francis  E.  Walter's  retreat 
from  :he  battlefields  he  had  staked  out  In 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  vindicates 
the  orgnnizatlons  and  individuals  that  bad 
protested  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee's Intrusion  as  wholly  unwarranted. 

One  of  the  moet  powerful  and  authorita- 
tive of  Bhese  protests  had  come  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia Teachers  Association.  It  properly 
urged  that  if  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  actually  believed  a  sinister  In- 
trigue existed  In  California  schools.  It  should 
take  action  before  the  reopenlnsr  of  schools  by 
placing  Its  evidence  before  State  authorities. 

As  had  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  California, 
the  California  Labor  Federation  (AFL-CIO), 
and  other  responsible  groups,  the  teachers' 
association  reproached  the  committee  for  Its 
undemocratic  methods.  Its  disregard  for  In- 
dividual rights,  its  infringement  upon  the 
field  of  public  education  In  California,  and 
Its  prosecution  of  an  inquiry  that  bore  no 
discernible  relationship  to  any  Federal  leg- 
islative purpose. 

The  release  of  the  names  of  subpenaed 
teacherj  In  advance  of  the  scheduled  hear- 
ings was  especially  deplored  as  an  outrage 
upon  the  individual  rights  of  teachers.  As 
Director  Ernest  Beslg  of  the  American  ClvU 


Liberties  Dnlon  pointed  out,  this  did  Ir- 
reparable injury  to  both  the  schoolteachers 
and  public  education,  both  of  which  stand 
condemned  without  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  defend  themselves. 

We  endorse  Beslg's  conclusion  that  this 
committee  be  abolished.  In  the  meantime, 
we  would  seriously  question  the  propriety  of 
any  California  school  board's  complying  with 
the  terms  of  surrender  outlined  by  Chairman 
Walter.  He  proposed  to  transmit  to  the 
school  boards  concerned  the  names  of  the 
teachers  whom  the  conruniltee  had  subpe- 
naed "so  that  they  may  be  Interrogated  by 
such  boards,  which  would  then  transmit  to 
the  committee  the  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the   proceedings." 

It  Is  our  suggestion  that  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  would  have  no  bu&inefis 
with  local  school  board's  tranrcrlpts.  The 
State  of  California  is  fully  competent  to  take 
any  actions  that  such  Inquiry  may  warrant. 

The  conclusion  accepted  in  California 
is  that  the  cancellation  of  the  hearings 
resulted  from  the  unprecedented  public 
censure  of  the  committee  and  its  meth- 
ods. This  criticism  did  not  come  from 
so-called  un-Americans  or  even  dupe.s, 
but  from  an  aroused  community.  It 
came  becau.se  the  committee's  methods 
"outraged  the  public  conscience. '  to 
quote  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Episcopal  diocese. 

The  tactics  of  the  committee  follow- 
ing its  retreat  were  no  less  devastating. 
In  announcing  cancellation  of  the  sched- 
uled hearmgs  the  committee  stated  that 
it  intended  to  turn  the  files  on  the  sub- 
penaed teachers  over  to  Califorruas 
boards  of  education.  To  forestall  such  a 
move,  an  injunction  suit  was  commenced 
in  the  Federal  district  court  in  San 
Francisco,  complementing  a  similar  suit 
filed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  in  southern  California.  The  suits 
contended  that  the  threatened  delivery 
of  the  flies  to  lfx;al  school  officials  had  no 
visible  relation  to  the  only  lawful  pur- 
pose of  a  congressional  committee. 
namely,  the  gathering  of  Information  to 
assist  the  Congress  in  legislating  intelli- 
gently. The  committee  s  hasty  reaction 
was  to  dump  the  files  of  more  than  90 
teachers  on  the  Sacramento  desk  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  Ran  Francisco  Chronicle 
quoted  William  A.  Wheeler,  the  commit- 
tee's California  investigator,  as  stating 
that  the  file.s  were  delivered  to  the  super- 
intendent in  order  to  "beat"  the  injunc- 
tion. 

The  ethical  aspect  of  this  attempt  by  a 
legi.'^lative  committee  to  defeat  the  juris- 
diction of  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment needs  no  comment.  But  this  was 
not  all  On  the  request  of  the  superin- 
tendent, for  advice  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  flies,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  California  replied  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  committees  right  to  turn  over 
the  files  to  California  officials  was  before 
the  courts  for  decision,  that  he  intended 
to  give  the  matter  careful  study,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  was  going  to  keep  the  con- 
tents of  the  files  strictly  confidential. 

Whereupon,  the  committee  proceeded 
once  again  to  defy  both  due  process  and 
common  decency.  It  had  its  investiga- 
tor Wheeler  send  copies  of  the  files  di- 
rectly to  officials  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  subpenaed  teachers  were  employed. 
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To  this  action,  the  Los  Angeles  Mir- 
ror-News printed  an  editorial  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1959,  which  stated: 

We  dont  need  the  House  Un-American 
Actlvltief  Committee  to  pass  on  the  quali- 
fications of  our  own  local  teachers  We 
dont  conceive  It  to  be  the  committee's 
function,  as  a  body  of  Congress,  to  dabble 
In  the  aCalrs  of  local  school  administrations. 

The  editorial  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror-News  is  as  follows: 

IjOTaltt  :  Pacts  or  Gossip? 

The  timing  is  significant 

Russia'!  leader  is  visiting  us  to  find  out, 
among  o-her  things,  what  kind  of  people 
we  are.  I*re6umably  that  Includes  the  extent 
to  which  we  cherish  our  freedunis. 

At  the  iame  time,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  seeks  to  spread  dossiers 
up  and  d.)wn  the  State  on  some  110  school- 
teachers who  may  or  may  not  be  of  quee- 
tlonable  layalty 

And.  as  we  point  out  below,  today  begins 
our  annual  observance  of  Constitution 
Week,  duilng  which  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Ideals  wh  ch  contrast  so  sharply  with  the 
reglmenta.    Communist  way  of   life. 

The  timing  of  the  three  fvcnts  is.  Indeed, 
significant  But  certainly  we  don't  con- 
tend that  the  House  committee's  actions 
against  th?  teachers  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  other  two  events 

Nevertheless,  the  conunlttee's  actions  raise 
some  disturbing  issues 

As  best  we  can  determine,  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Acll'ltles  Committee,  through  Its 
chairman.  Representative  Francis  Walter. 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  investi- 
gator. Will  am  Wheeler,  dug  up  some  In- 
formation on  a  number  of  California 
teachers. 

V'HAT    IS    informatton? 

We  don't  know  what  the  Information  was. 
We  don't  know  whether  it  was  factual  or 
hearsay,  substantiated  or  gossip. 

The  committee  announced  It  would  hold 
hearings  here  this  year  And  Wheeler 
served  subp<.»nas  on  110  teachers  through- 
out the  State — 70  of  them  In  this  area — 
to  appear  before  the  committee  for  ques- 
tioning. 

Subsequently,  the  scheduled  hearings 
were  postponed,  then  canceled.  Whether 
the  cancellation  resulted  from  substantial 
protests  here  In  California,  we  can  only 
guess. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  unfortunate 
affair,  the  names  of  some  of  the  subpenaed 
teachers  were  made  public.  And  there's  the 
rub. 

Because  It  appears  th.it  vestiges  of  the 
former  fear  era,  of  the  gullt-by-association 
period  of  not  so  many  years  ago,  remain 
with  some  of  us. 

But  this  much  Is  clear. 

Our  California  school  oflSclals.  generally 
•peaking,  are  perfectly  competent  to  hire 
good  teachers.  And  that  means  loyal 
teachers. 

We  dont  need  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  pass  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  our  own  local  teachers.  We 
don't  conceive  It  to  be  the  committee's 
function,  as  a  body  of  Congress,  to  dabble 
in  the  affairs  of  local  school  administrations. 

ACT    ON    FACTS.    NOT    GOSSIP 

If  Messrs.  Walter  and  Wheeler  have 
facts— not  gossips— which  bear  directly  on  the 
loyalty  of  our  teachers.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy Indeed  to  refuse  to  consider  It.  We 
understand  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  have 
agreed  to  examine  the  files 

It's  time  for  us  to  remember  our  ad- 
herence to  constitutional  freedoms.  Blind, 
unreasonltig  fear  of  communism  shouldn't 
stampede  us  Into  emulation  of  Communist 
methods. 


HappUy,  meet  of  the  local  school 
boards  which  received  the  flies  have  evi- 
dently concluded  that  they  contain  noth- 
ing warranting  any  kind  of  action. 
School  bo«trd  oflBcials  in  Seoi  Mateo 
County,  Calif.,  made  public  announce- 
ments to  this  effect.  Commenting  on 
this,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  on 
September  30,  1959.  agreed  with  the  su- 
perintendent of  San  Mateo  city  schools 
that  the  files  revealed  information  to  him 
0/  "no  consequence,"  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  Belmont  schools  concluded 
that  the  files  he  saw  were  "a  tempest  in  a 
teapot."  The  entire  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  editorial  of  September  30,  1959, 
is  as  follows: 

The  Teacher  Piles 

San  Mateo  county  school  officials  have  dis- 
covered that  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  had  nothing  on  the  ball 
when  It  pitched  subpenas  at  California 
schoolteachers    last    summer. 

Committee  files  that  have  been  turned  over 
to  Superintendent  Walter  Jack  of  the  San 
Mateo  city  schools  revealed  Information  tl-.at, 
to  him.  was  of  "no  consequence." 

Superintendent  Charles  Knight,  of  Bel- 
mont, concluded  that  the  files  he  saw  were 
"a  tempest  In  a  teapot." 

Trustee  Donald  W  Lachlan  of  the  San 
Mateo  school  board  complained.  "Thev  don't 
give  you  the  name  of  the  accuser— it  isn't 
fair." 

Is  anyone  really  surprised  at  the  discovery 
that  the  files  used  by  this  reckless  committee 
aje  worthless,  containing  unverified  charges 
and  rumors  from  unnamed  sources?  Of 
course  that  sort  of  file  Is  unfair,  as  Trustee 
Lachlan  complains  Pressing  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage Is  standard  operating  procedure  with 
the  Un-American  Committee. 

The  sound  disposition  for  this  material 
would  be  for  the  school  districts  employing 
the  accused  teachers  to  examine  It  in  the 
same  way  they  examine  any  anonymous  re- 
port and  give  It  a  quick  burial. 

Thus  far,  to  my  knowledge,  only  two 
northern  California  school  boards  have 
bothered  to  hold  hearings  based  on  the 
files  turned  over  to  them  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  one  of  these  hearings,  the 
teacher  was  exonerated,  to  the  delight  of 
her  class,  her  colleagues,  and  the  entire 
community.  The  outcome  of  the  other 
hearing  has  not  yet  been  announced,  but 
the  teacher  still  has  her  job.  Two  other 
teachers  decided  that  the  harassment 
was  too  great  and  resigned.  One  teach- 
er's appfication  for  a  transfer  of  his  pro- 
visional credential  has  been  denied  by 
the  State  board  of  education,  causing 
him  to  lose  his  job.  A  novice  teacher's 
application  for  a  credential  has  been  de- 
nied. These  are  the  direct  casualties  to 
date  of  which  I  have  knowledge.  As  a 
result  of  the  committee's  action  4  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  out  of  a  total  of  111,- 
500  public  school  teachers  in  California's 
elementan--  and  secondary  schools  have 
ceased  teaching  in  the  State.  This, 
then,  is  the  true  extent  of  the  "malig- 
nancy" which  the  committee  claimed  ex- 
isted in  California. 

But  while  the  committee's  California 
operations  produced  so  few  actual  cas- 
ualties in  the  schools,  more  than  100 
teachers  have  been  in  emotional  turmoil 
for  10  months.  Their  teaching  effective- 
ness has  been  impaired,  and  their  sense 
of  insecurity  has  communicated  Itself  to 


their  colleagues.    The  cost  to  the  school 
system  itself  is  incalculable. 

When  State  Attorney  General  Mosk  is- 
sued a  formal  opinion  he  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  the  committee  files 
themselves  were  worthless  as  evidence 
against  the  teachers  involved.  The  rea- 
son, he  said,  was  that  the  authors  of  the 
information  were  not  identified.  No  ac- 
tion for  the  revocation  of  teaching  cre- 
dentials could  be  based  on  the  allegations 
of  unnamed  allegedly  "reliable  sources." 
Only  if  the  charges  could  be  backed  up 
by  the  evidence  of  identified  persons 
could  action  against  the  teachers  be  initi- 
ated by  the  school  department.  The 
California  attorney  general,  in  a  letter  to 
me  dated  February  2,  1960,  stated  the 
following : 

I  recognize  that  the  reports,  standing 
alone,  could  not  be  used  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  pu'ollc  Instruction  as  evidence  In  any 
action  which  might  be  taken  by  the  State 
against  the  Individual  persons  who  were  the 
subjects  of  the  various  reports.  There  was 
considerable  variety  In  the  reports. 

Clearly,  however,  the  reports  In  them- 
selves. Insofar  as  the  State  Is  concerned, 
could  not  be  used  as  evidence.  In  fact  I  In- 
formed Dr  Simpson  that  he  could  use  what- 
ever information  was  contained  In  said  doc- 
uments in  order  to  carry  out  his  official 
duties  as  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion; that  the  reports,  standing  alone,  could 
not  be  us<«d  as  evidence;  that  they  were 
merely  Invt-stlgatory  reports  which  will  need 
substantiation;  that  In  evaluating  the  re- 
ports, the  true  scope  and  character  of  the 
same  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind:  and 
that  generally  speaking  the  reports  standing 
alone  would  not  support  the  filing  of  any 
accusation.  I  then  stated  that,  unless  one 
secures  the  names  of  the  persons  submitting 
such  Information,  and  produces  such  per- 
sons as  wtnesses.  the  statements,  even 
though  they  are  allegedly  from  reliable 
sources,  are  of  absolutely  no  value  and  may 
be  completely  discounted. 

That  opinion.  I  think,  is  a  severe  in-      *■ 
dictment    of    the    committee's    files    on 
which  it  bases  so  much  of  its  claim  of 
usefulness. 

But  what  of  the  future  effect  of  this 
abortive  and  cruel  foray  into  California's 
educational  system?  As  I  said  before, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers subpenaed  are  on  probationary 
status  with  their  contracts  up  for  re- 
newal in  May.  Despite  the  committee's 
retreat  some  of  these  may  be  quietly 
eased  out  of  the  teaching  profession  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  not  renewing 
their  contracts.  No  reason  need  be  given, 
no  appeal  may  be  taken,  no  redress  is 
available.  In  the  past,  sqhool  boards 
have  frequently  let  teachers  go  who  have  ^^ 
become  the  subject  of  controversy, 
whether  guilty  of  actual  failing  or  mere 
victims  of  circumstances.  If  this  hap- 
pens, those  who  remain  on  the  teaching 
staff  will  not  miss  the  lesson.  Anxiety, 
lest  they  suffer  the  same  fate,  will  in- 
evitably stifle  a  part  of  their  own  intel- 
lectual curiosity  and  individuality.  Their 
pupils  will  also  be  the  poorer  for  this, 
for  they  may  never  know  the  mental 
stimulation  which  can  be  provided  only 
by  the  teacher  with  an  inquiring  mind. 
And  editorial  writers  will  have  even  more 
reason  to  complain  that  Russia  is  out- 
distancing us  educationally. 

One  would  think  that  alfter  all  of  the 
furor  that  was  caused  in  the  State  of 
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California  by  these  events  there  would 
be  some  explanation  of  the  committee's 
behavior  in  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
1939  which  was  published  February  8. 
1960,  as  House  Report  No.  1251,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session.  Union  Calendar  No. 
541.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know, 
therefore,  that  in  the  entire  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  1959  there  is  nary  a 
word  mentioned  about  the  postponed 
hearings  on  the  State  of  California 
teaciiing  profession.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  fact  that  the  Communist  op- 
eration among  teachers  m  California  is 
so  extensive  and  malignant  that  addi- 
tional mvestigative  work  must  be  done. 
No;  nothing  at  all.  For  ail  we  know 
from  the  report,  the  State  of  Califorma 
is  a  veritable  Gibraltar  of  safety,  im- 
mune from  the  dangers  which  the  com- 
mittee once  proclaimed  were  so  dire. 

The  latest  subject  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Training  manual  which  at- 
tacked the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  leading  Prot- 
estant interdenominational  council  in 
this  country.  By  now  we  are  all  familiar 
with  this  bizarre  episode  and  some  of 
the  unbelievable  statements  made  in  the 
manual.     These  included  the  following: 

Communists  and  Communist  fellow-trav- 
elers  have  successfully  Inflltrated  our 
churches.  •  •  •  It  Is  known  that  even  the 
pastors  of  certain  of  our  churches  are  card 
carrying  Communists. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  In  the  US  A.  ofBclally  sponsored  the 
revised  standard  version  of  the  Bible.  Of 
the  05  persons  who  served  on  this  project. 
80  have  been  affiliated  with  pro-Communist 
fronts,    projects,   and   publications 

Another  foolish  remark  often  heard  is  that 
Axaerlcans  have  a  right  to  know  what's 
going  on.  Most  people  realize  the  foolhardl- 
ness  of  such  a  suggestion.  Rather  keep  In 
mind  that  public  news  media  present  only 
■a  much  Information  as  the  Government 
wants  to  release. 

Keep  an  eye  open  at  all  times  for  suspicious 
activities,  actual,  or  Implied.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  report  Incidents  to  the  air  police, 
no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem.  Be 
especially  watchful  for  persons  who  are  try- 
ing to  undermine  the  Air  Force  by  belittling 
or  sneering  at  Its  policies  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

As  for  this  la.'^t  admonition.  I  want  to 
advise  my  fellow  members  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  future  that  they  do  not 
seek  to  cut  the  Air  Force  budget  or  be- 
little its  training  manuals. 

Most  of  these  statements  need  no 
answer,  at  all,  I  think.  Their  very  ab- 
surdity and  antidemocratic  tone  con- 
demn them  out  of  hand.  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  has  eloquently  aiiswered 
the  defamatory  charges  made  against  it 
and  I  therefore  simply  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  answer  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Roy 
G.  RoiS,  general  secretary  of  the  coun- 
cil: 

National  Council  or  the 
Chttrches  of  Citrist  in  the  U  3  .\  . 

New  York  NY  .  March  22^  1960. 
Hon.  JAMZS  Roosevelt. 
Uo\L.%e  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Mr  Dear  Comoecssmaw:  The  prompt  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


closes  its  training  manuals  to  Infiltration 
by  projsnganda  against  churches  and  religi- 
ous Institutions.  However,  the  appearance 
of  such  defamatory  matter  In  Government 
publications  heaTlly  underscores  the  extreme 
dangers  to  the  American  principles  of  free- 
dom. Ttie  dangers  lie  In  the  lending  or  em- 
ployment of  governmental  power  or  media. 
at  any  Offlcial  level,  to  induce  or  coerce  regl- 
mentatlrn  of  expres-«:lon  or  to  make  some 
pattern  of  ctvlc  thought  or  religious  opinion 
a  test  of  loyalty,  or  to  equa:e  concern  for 
the  rlehts  of  men  with  Infidelity  to  the 
American  Idea! 

The  :*ational  CouncU  of  the  Churches  of 
Clin.'^t  In  tiie  United  States  and  its  con- 
atitaeiit;  crrnniun:  Qj  are  and  always  have 
been  unalterably  opposed  to  communism. 
Its  unqualtfled  conviction  was  expressed  in 
the  c'uncU's  policy  statement  of  May  19, 
1953.  thlit: 

■  No  tKxly  of  people  Is  more  concerned  to 
Combat  communism  than  the  church  groups 
of  our  ODuntry"  and  "these  churches  are  the 
greatest;  bulwarks  of  freedom  In  the  United 
States  •• 

Such  jconvlctlon  was  reasserted  In  the  re- 
cent resplutlon  of  the  councU's  general  board 
adopted  last  June — "renfRrmlne  the  consis- 
tent position  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  expressed  In  many  official  actions 
opposing  the  evils,  the  violation  of  human 
rights  Hy  Commun'.<^t  and  other  tyrannic." 

For  the  very  reason  that  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  Its  constituent 
communions  hold  this  unalterable  and  con- 
sistent opposition  to  communism  In  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  council,  with  equal 
determination,  also  opjyoses  and  condemns — 
and  will  continue  to  oppose  and  condemn — 
all  efforts,  official  or  private,  subtle  or  overt. 
Intended  or  otherwise,  to  use  agencies  of  any 
branch  of  Government  or  media  of  mass 
commurlcatlon  under  Government  regula- 
tion to  defame  church  Institutions  or  lead- 
ers, to  subject  church  loyalty  to  the  poison  of 
innuendo,  to  differentiate  between  religious 
groups  In  point  of  patriotism,  and  thus  to 
undermine  religion  Itself,  the  centuries-old 
nature  of  the  American  people  as  a  religious 
people,  end  the  essential  unity  of  our  Nation 
in  its  Itfe  and  freedom 

Such  efforts  and  practices  not  only  are  a 
patent  Violation  of  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion as  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states. 
but  also  are  violations  of  that  amendment's 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
opinion  and  of  every  citizen's  right  to  discuss 
openly  and  without  fear  the  practices  and 
policies  of  his  Government.  They  set  a  pat- 
tern which  !s  profoundly  un-.Amerlcan  and 
which,  unless  opposed  and  checked,  can  In- 
culcate familiar  totalitarian  methods  for 
manipulating    the   people's   mind. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  secure  religious  liberty  and  those  associ- 
ated liberties  from  the  invasion  of  civil  au- 
thority, and  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  political  or  official  control,  or  of  private 
malevolence  Insinuating  Itself  Into  media 
operating  under  Government  sanction. 

Precisely  because  of  the  national  cotincll's 
unalterable  loyalty  to  these  American  con- 
stltutlocal  principles.  It  Insists  not  only  on 
the  right  but  also  on  the  duty  of  the 
churchOB  and  of  religious  communions  and 
their  members  to  study  and  comment  upon 
Issues,  whether  poluical.  economic,  or  social, 
which  afreet  human  relations,  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual,  and  the  right  of  ail  men 
everywhere  to  liberty  under  law  and  Justice. 

To  serve  these  noble  and  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic and  .American  ends  the  nation.il  coun- 
cil conducts  Itself  as  the  cooperative  medium 
tiirougla  which  33  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
communions  In  the  United  States  focxis  the 
light  of  the  Christian  faith  on  all  phases  of 
American  life  and  American  concern.  That 
It  may  to  serve  fully  and  loyally,  the  nation- 
al councU  will  continue  to  oppose  not  only 
communism  and  Euiy  other  form  of  tyranny 


over  the  mind  of  man,  but  also  aU  efforts 
public  or  private,  to  subject  the  churches 
of  America  and  their  representatives  to  any 
ordeal  or  suspicion.  Iniiueiido.  and  hysteria. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  O   Rosa. 
General  Secretary. 

AM^NDIX    A 

We,  the  duly  elected  and  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  denominations,  as  Indicated, 
fully  and  wholeheartedly  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  statement  of  policy  of  the  NatlomU 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  USA. 
as  set  forth  In  the  attached  letter  dated 
March  22,  1960,  by  Roy  G  Ross,  general  secre- 
tary. National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  U.S.A  : 

Norman  J.  Baugher.  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren; Zoltan  Becky.  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  In  America:  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  ;  Arch- 
bishop Bokdan.  the  most  reverend  metropoli- 
tan. Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of  America; 
G  lines  M  Cook,  Disciples  of  ChrUt;  Charles 
J  Darlington.  Philadelphia  Yearly  MeeUng 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends;  Priinklln 
Clark  Fry.  United  Lutheran  Church  In  Amer- 
ica; Most  Rev.  Leon  Grochowskl.  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church  of  America,  Kenneth 
O.  Hamilton,  Moravian  Church;  James  E. 
Hoffman,  Reformed  Church  In  America;  Fred 
Hoskln.s,  general  council.  Congregational 
Christian;  Archbishop  lakovos.  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  North  and  South  America; 
J.  H.  Jackson.  National  Baptist  Convention. 
U.S.A..  Inc  :  Alfred  Jensen.  American  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church;  Arthur  Llchten- 
berper.  Prote-^tant  Episcopal;  James  A  Mil- 
lard, Jr  .  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States;  Reuben  H  Mueller  Evangelical 
United  Brethren;  Glenn  A.  Reecc.  Five  Years 
Meeting  of  Friends;  Roy  H,  Short,  Methodist; 
Slon  Archbishop,  Primate  of  the  Diocese  of 
the  Armenian  Church  of  America;  B  Julian 
Smith.  Christian  Methodist  Eptfcopal;  Edwin 
H  Tuller  American  Baptist  Convention; 
James  E  Wagner.  United  Church  of  Christ 
Evangelical  and  Reformed:  W  J  Walls,  Afri- 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon. 

But  I  ask  you  to  ob.serve  how  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
sponded to  the  Indignation  which  this 
appalling  manual  aroused  throughout 
the  country.  With  renewed  energy  the 
knights  donned  their  armor  and  rode 
forth  to  mert  the  enemy  Who  was  the 
enemy?  Why,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  him.self,  who  had  already  ordered 
the  manual  withdrawn  and  had  cate- 
gorically repudiated  the  views  expressed 
In  it. 

After  a  closed  session  in  the  commit- 
tee room,  the  knights  emerged  proclaim- 
ing them.selves  the  victors.  The  Secre- 
tary had  been  put  in  full  flirht,  so  the 
committee  said,  Other.s  have  spoken  on 
this  matter  at  length  I  care  not 
whether  the  trumpets  are  certain  or  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  two  other  points  are 
more  basic. 

First  of  all,  if  any  committee  of  the 
House  had  jurisdiction  to  investigate 
the  withdrawal  of  the  manual,  it  was 
surely  not  our  band  of  knights,  but 
rather  the  standing  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services,  whose  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Utilization  of  Manpower  did 
in  fact  look  into  the  matter  and  which 
will  conduct  a  broadpr  inquiry  on  mili- 
tary manuals  This  is  squarely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  no  other.  But  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  just  does 
not  know  or  will  not  recognize  the  limits 
of  Its  jurisdiction.  In  its  endless  quest 
for  attention  and  for  more  dragons  to 
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kill,  it  simply  disregards  the  limits  which 
our  rules  impose  on  its  operations 

Second,  and  more  important,  the  Air 
Force  manual  clearly  had  to  be  with- 
drawn because  it  violated  an  elemental 
tenet  of  our  constitutional  system,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  Surely 
it  is  basic  that  the  Government  cannot 
use  its  immen.<;e  power  and  prestige  to 
advise  the  churchgoers  of  thus  Nation 
which  of  their  religious  leaders  deserve 
their  support  or  merit  their  disapproval. 
This  is  pure  and  simple  state  Liter- 
ference  in  religion,  a  thinly  disguised 
effort  to  oversee  tlie  character  of  the 
clergy  of  this  country. 

So  the  second  point  is  that  the  com- 
mittee undertook  to  justify  and  even 
promote  these  uncon.stitutional  incur- 
sions by  getting  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  reconsider  his  withdrawal  of 
the  manual.  Whether  the  manual  has 
factual  basis  or  not,  it  should  not  be  a 
publication  of  the  U«S.  Government. 
The  committee's  disregard  ftir  this  basic 
point  reflects  adversely  and  seriously  on 
this  entire  House 

These  recent  examples  of  the  commit- 
tee's misuse  of  the  power  which  we  have 
delegated  to  it  could  be  multiplied,  of 
course:  but  year  m.  year  out,  the  com- 
mittee acts  much  the  same  way.  Cer- 
tainly as  elected  representatives  of  the 
Nation  we  cannot  go  on  blinking  at  the 
nature  of  the  committee  and  its  oi>era- 
tions;  by  Ignoring  it  we  simply  default 
to  its  viciousness. 

Surely,  too.  I  was  wrong  last  year  in 
pinning  too  many  of  my  hojjes  on  the 
then-pending  Barenblatt  ca.se.  How- 
ever I  may  feel  about  the  legal  l.ssues 
decided  in  that  case,  I  do  admit  that  we 
should  not  depend  on  the  Supreme  Court 
to  save  us  from  our  own  bad  inventions. 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  a  national  problem  to  be  sure. 
But  it  is,  mo.st  clearlv  of  all.  a  problem 
of  this  body  and  it  is  well  past  tlie  time 
when  we  should  have  faced  squarely  up 
to  It. 

The  committee  indicts  itself  by  its 
very  conduct,  and  the  indictment  is  an 
unavoidably  grave  one.  These,  I  sub- 
mit, are  the  unanswerable  counts 
against  the  committee  in  ascending  or- 
der of  seriou.sne.ss: 

Fir.st  of  all.  it  spends  large  amounts 
of  needed  time,  energy,  and  money  in 
ponderously  investigating  and  restating 
the  obvious.  It  .seems  to  have  an  in- 
herent affinity  for  absurdities  and 
truisms. 

Second,  however,  it  combines  with 
this  a  contrasting  inability  to  under- 
stand the  very  real  complexities  of  hu- 
man behavior,  or  even  to  try  to  do  so. 
Its  world  is  one  of  black  and  white  moral 
judgmenLs  on  matters  of  immense  intri- 
cacy and  great  shadings.  Typically,  last 
year  it  criticized  the  inclusion  of  certain 
paintings  in  our  Moscow  exposition  be- 
cause of  the  politics  of  the  artists.  The 
merit  of  the  works  was  disregarded. 

Third,  as  this  last  example  and  the 
Air  Force  manual  controversy  both  il- 
lustrate, the  committee  has  repeatedly 
shown  its  inability  to  stick  to  its  own 
business.  It  seems  to  have  an  uncon- 
trollable tendency  to  encroach  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  other  committees  and 
of  other  governmental  agencies  Includ- 


ing the  police,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  courts. 

F\)urth,  the  committee  has  no  real 
usefulness  or  justification.  It  is  not  the 
bulwark  of  this  country  nor  any  real 
agency  in  its  defense  against  malevolent 
forces  The  various  poUce  and  counter- 
espionage agencies  in  reahty  do  what 
the  committee  merely  claims  to  do  in 
guarding  this  country  against  internal 
danger.  It  is  partly  for  that  reason  and 
partly  for  political  rea.sons  that  the  com- 
mittee tends  to  stray  over  into  other 
fields. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  we  never  commit- 
ted tlus  police  work  to  it.  and  that  leads 
me  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  defects  of  the 
committee. 

Fifth,  despite  the  existence  of  the 
police  and  prosecuting  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  their  effectiveness, 
the  committee  has  undertaken  to  con- 
stitute itself  as  a  roving  police  and  prose- 
cuting agency  to  haul  persons  and 
groups  before  it.  accuse  them  and  force 
them  either  to  answer  under  oath  or 
claim  their  constitutional  protections. 
Yet  it  acts  with  the  aid  of  immunities 
and  powers  which  we  would  not  dream 
of  granting  our  police  and  pubhc  prose- 
cutors. 

Sixth,  the  committee  also  acts  as  a 
court,  for  it  judges  those  who  come  be- 
fore it.  Yet.  again  it  Is  not  subject 
to  the  restraints  of  fairness  and  im- 
partiaUty  which  we  impase  upon  our  ju- 
diciary. 

Seventh,  the  mandate  which  we  did  in 
fact  give  the  committee  is  itself  defec- 
tive and  inherently  contrary  to  our 
democratic  traditions.  How  did  we 
come  to  establish  a  committee  to  decide 
what  was  "un-American,"  forsooth,  and 
ptill  worse,  how  did  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  propaganda,  speech,  was  a 
lit  subject  for  regulation  by  inquisitional 
techniques  such  as  the  committee  em- 
ploys. To  me  the  very  nature  of  that 
commission  is  at  war  with  our  profound- 
est  principles,  and  it  cannot  help  but  be 
executed  in  a  manner  destructive  of 
those  principles  We  have,  in  effect, 
created  and  empowered  an  agency  to 
supervise  the  exercise  of  first  amend- 
ment rights,  an  organ  for  censorship  and 
suppression. 

Finally,  then  we  come  to  what  I  think 
Is  the  most  serious  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  fact  that  it  has  become  an 
agency  for  the  destruction  of  human 
dignity  and  constitutional  rights.  On 
this  subject  volumes  have  been  written, 
especially  concerning  the  committee's 
contempt  for  the  legal  rights  of  its  vic- 
tims. We  have  become  accustomed  to 
think  of  those  whom  it  subpenas  or 
labels  as  victims  rather  than  witnesses. 
Endlessly  they  are  dragooned  before  the 
committee  and  accused.  Secret  sources, 
arrogance,  rudeness,  minimized  defama- 
tion, and  the  threat  of  prosecution  either 
for  perjury  or  contempt  if  they  do  not 
seek  the  refuge  of  silence  are  the  con- 
stant ingredients  of  this  degrading  spec- 
tacle Beyond  this  the  committee  is 
sanctimoniously  cruel.  Those  who  would 
answer  the  charges  against  themselves 
are  forced  to  accuse  others  and  become 
the  agents  of  further  havoc. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is,  I  think,  a  mon- 
strous thing  that  we  have  created  such 


an  institution  and  lent  it  our  powers  and 
prestige.  But  we  can  also  end  this  ter- 
rible agency  and  take  back  our  powers. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  bare 
legality  of  what  we  have  done  in  creat- 
ing the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. However,  that  is  not  the  sole 
test  for  this  Congress.  It  did  not  say 
that  we  were  under  a  duty  to  continue 
it.  We  have  no  mandate  to  abuse  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  our  citizens,  nor 
are  we  obligated  to  profane  ourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor 
should  we  be  too  proud  to  recognize  that 
we  have  made  a  mistake  and  too  long 
subsidized  a  wrong  to  the  Nation. 

The  issues,  then,  are  very  clear.  I  in- 
vite the  committees  defenders  to  speak 
to  them  and  not  to  repeat  last  years 
performance  of  answering  reason  with 
vilification.  I  recognize  their  disadvan- 
tage, because  in  fact  the  essence  of  the 
committee's  work  is  itself  name-calling. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  level  of  last 
year  s  response  was  merely  an  accurate, 
if  unpleasant,  reflection  of  the  commit- 
tee's activities,  merely  another  symptom 
of  the  same  cancer. 

1  urge  the  rest  of  my  colleajrues  to  give 
this  matter  serious  thought  and  to  speak 
of  It  when  tliey  return  to  their  constitu- 
encies this  summer  I  think  we  need 
only  break  that  spell  of  anxiety  to  find 
Wide  support  for  the  abolition  of  thia 
thoroughly  bad  institution.  Then  those 
who  return  here  next  January  can  com- 
plete this  imperative  task  which  is  the 
business  of  this  House  alone.  We  would 
then  be  acting  in  the  service  of  our  best 
traditions.     Let  us  set  our  House  aright. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  POLICY 
COMMITTEE 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (^Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey  J  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic pUght  of  West  Virginia  and  other 
domestic  fuels  producing  areas  in  the 
Nation  is  the  result  of  inequitable  mar- 
keting practices  and  policies  which  this 
Nation  is  following,  and  there  is  serious 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
national  fuels  policy  to  alleviate  it, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference, 
declared  on  Fi'iday  last. 

The  current  political  activity  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  is  drawing  na- 
tional attention  to  that  State  and  to  the 
economic  problems  of  thousands  of  its 
people,  Mr.  Kennedy  declared  in  a  state- 
ment. Many  reporters  have  written 
stories  which  are  being  published 
throughout  the  country  depicting  the 
deplorable  and  pitiable  condition  of 
American  citizens  who  are  actually  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  with  little  hope 
for  future  betterment,  unless  their  fel- 
low Americans  wEike  up  and  correct  cer- 
tain policies  which  have  brought  them 
to  this  condition. 

Mr.  Kennedy  called  on  each  candidate 
for  pubhc  office,  including  those  running 
for  the  Presidency,  as  well  as  for  Con- 
gress and  governorship,  to  give  careful 
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Attention  to  the  problems  facing  our 
grt'ikteat  naturftl  reaouixe,  and  to  make 
public  hlA  support  of  efTorta  leading  to- 
ward the  eatabllshment  of  a  national 
fuels  policy  for  the  benefit  of  America. 

It  Is  true  that  formulation  of  such  a 
policy  will  take  time,  and  it  will  take 
even  longer  to  see  its  concrete  benef\t8 
to  the  domestic  fuels  Industries.  I 
strongly  believe  that  additional  tempo- 
vnry  emergency  legislation  is  needed  to 
Alleviate  the  suffering  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  depressed  areas  of  West 
Virginia  and  other  States,  m  the  long 
run.  however,  these  people  must  be 
really  helped  by  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation  and  its  welfaiT 

Mr,  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  mech- 
anization of  the  mines,  which  was  nec- 
essary if  the  coal  Industry  was  to  i-e- 
main  competitive  and  stay  In  existence, 
has  taken  away  some  jobs  in  the  coal 
areeis.  but  he  said  the  principal  blnme 
for  present  unemployment  rests  with 
certain  national  policies  which  are  not 
only  hurting  domestic  fuels  industries 
but  also  posing  a  threat  to  national 
security. 

Among  these,  he  cited  the  wasteful 
and  ineflHcient  dumping  of  natural  gas 
for  steam  boiler  use,  at  below  cost  prices, 
and  the  contmuing  increase  in  residual 
oil  imports. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SLACK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  on  his  excellent  and 
very  informative  statement.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  own  remarks  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  a  point  immediately  following 
those  of  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  herewith 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
and  president  of  tlie  United  Mineworkers 
of  America. 

Tile  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
St\tement     Issufq     Frid.ay     Last     by     Mr 

Thomas  KEssruY    Member  of  the  Execu- 
tive     COMMtTTO-      OF     THE      NaTION.M,      COAL 

Policy  Coferemce,   Inc  .  and  President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
The  current  political  activity  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  is  drawing  national  atten- 
tion to  that  State  and  to  the  economic  prob- 
lem.s    of    thousands    of    its    people.     Many 
reporters     have    written     stories     which    are 
being  published  throughout  the  country  de- 
picting   the   deplorable    and    pitiable   condi- 
tion of  American   citizens  who  are  actually 
on   the  verge  of  starvation,  with   little  hope 
for    future    betterment,    unless    their    fellow 
Americans  wake  up  and  correct  certain  poll- 
cie«   which   have  brought  them  to  this  con- 
dition. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  present 
political  primary  in  West  Virginia,  it  will 
have  served  a  great  purpose  if  it  results  In 
greater  public  awareness  of  what  certain 
of  our  national  policies  are  causing  axnong 


ovir  owu  cltlDtiia.   Mnd   tho   ditnurr   tl^py   i«rn 
IM^Alng  U)  ovir  nktlonal  ■•cviruv 

Mt«t  tt  Iht  «>ctmomlc  pMbi»m«  nt  Went 
VtrgUilk  cltlivni  ar«  CKuatd  by  tho  d<>prt>M<<<l 
itAt*  at  th«  Am«rloan  c<.uil  IndutUy  Al- 
though «nKt  li  ovir  moat  dvp^ndikble  Mnd  m^Mit 
unlimited  nnturKl  fu«l,  and  will  doubt»dly 
hKv*  to  supply  the  grvKt  part  of  nur  ptiwpr 
nnd  fvivl  nr«da  In  th«  gvnvrntloni  to  com*, 
production  todny  li  ikb<.nu  SS  pcrrfni  1pm 
than  It  wo*  dvirlng  th»  p«aK  demnnd  of  thi> 
wivr  yr«r» 

Euipltiymcnl  ha«  foUom-td  the  prodvictlon- 
dvmund  tr«nd  McohivnliiMtlon.  which  wixa 
r«»qvurfd  if  cm!  wa*  to  rfinnin  con^>ptlti\«> 
and  coutliui*  iva  k  fnctor  li\  thr  furla  pic- 
ture of  tt^ent  •ivrn,  haa  accountpii  for  aon\e> 
of  tho  employmmt  (Iwrfasp  of  cowrr  This 
wi>«  ii\rvit«blr,  nnd  the  CvuU  induiitry  iu>d 
tUr  UiUtPd  Mliif  Worker*  of  Aniprlon  >.  i\\\ 
\i\kc  prWc  In  the  fuct  tluxt.  thr-  u(jh  rnocli- 
:MU/..'\tlon  which  hus  almost  Uo\ii)lo<i  pri- 
'lvicMvi',y  of  rach  miner,  tho  priro  .r  coal 
has  boots  hold  to  pvcn  l«»*s  ;>r  tho  n,,:  >  head 
today  than  l'  wns  10  yrari  oa'^ 

But  iTicchanlrntlon  Is  not  the  bn,s|c  an- 
swers tcj  the  rei\son  thovi.«;inds  of  American 
citizens  In  West  Virginia  and  other  coal 
States  ftfe  out  of  work. 

Most  important.  America  t.Klay  has  no 
real  national  policy  on  the  most  beneficial 
utillzatlLin  and  proper  conservation  of  Ita 
great  natural  domestic  fuel  resources,  and 
Instead  often  follows  policies  which  are 
detrimental — and  even  disastrous — to  the 
industries  producing  and  transporting  them. 
In  this  regard,  we  are  alone  among  the 
great  producing  nations.  Soviet  Russia. 
Canada,,  Great  Britain,  the  countries  of  the 
Europeaii  coal-steel  community  and  the 
Scandlnjavlan  countries  have  all  realized  the 
importahce  of  a  national  policy  to  guide  the 
wise  use  and  conservation  of  their  domes- 
tic  energy   fuels  resources. 

As  a  rtsult  of  such  a  lack  of  guidance  pol- 
icy, several  current  marketing  practices  seri- 
ously laipair  the  domestic  coal  industry. 
One  is  the  onslaught  on  our  fuels  markets 
by  the  liternatlonal  oil  companies  Importing 
vast  amounts  of  cheap  foreign  oil.  which  Is 
destroying  domestic  fuel  Industries,  and  an- 
other is'  the  unrealistic  end  wasteful  prac- 
tices in  the  marketing  of  America's  limited 
natural  gas  resoui'ces. 

Desplt^e  the  fact  that  In  1957  the  Presi- 
dent fo^nd  that  imports  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, including  residual  fuel  oil  (a  heavy, 
slow-buHnIng  product  suitable  only  for  use 
under  large  steam  boilers) ,  had  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
domestlq  fuels  Industries  and  thus  to  na- 
tional security,  and  an  oil  import  control 
program  was  instituted,  this  "waste"  resid- 
ual fuel  is  now  coming  Into  our  Atlantic 
ports  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever.  The  orig- 
inal basf  level  for  permissible  imports — the 
1957  ave*-age — has  thrice  been  abrogated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  residual 
to<iay  is  being  imported  at  the  rate  of  43 
million  tons  of  coal  equivalent  per  year. 

Forty-three  million  tons  of  domestic  coal 
production  would  .  mean  20,000  Jobs  for 
Americait  coal  mine  workers,  employment  for 
thousands  of  others  directly  and  Indirectly 
dependeiit  on  coal  production  and  trans- 
portatloit,  plus  untold  millions  of  dollars 
flowing  Ihto  the  tills  of  merchants  and  the 
tax  coffers  of  school  districts  and  State  and 
local  governments  in  American  coal-produc- 
ing areas  each  year  Add  to  this  the  mil- 
lions more  that  would  come  to  the  Federal 
Governmient  in  Increased  personal  Income 
and  corporation  ta.x  payments,  and  we  begin 
to  have  aome  idea  of  what  excessive  residual 
oil   imports   cost  our  Nation. 

Instead,  in  West  Virginia,  as  an  example, 
coal  production  has  declined  47  million  tons 
since  1948,  about  the  time  residual  Imports 
bet;an  to  make  their  serious  inroads,  and 
coal  mine  employment  in  the  State  has  been 
cut    almost    in    half.      Loss    of    jobs   on    the 


rnllroada  nfeii  feftui  nuwl  of  our  tlauontlo 
coal  and  In  th*  thnvianndii  of  bvinlnrBxon  iti- 
rtcUy  Riul  IndirtH'tly  drprndpiU  on  tlir  i.  .i 
tnrtudtry  In  Wm%  Vlrvlnlix  i\«  wrli  n«  tlie 
'thor   nirtjor  oo%l  Mfttm.   muni  be   (\dded   to 

Illl'SO    'o!l\U 

t(.,il  if  oovirae  la  not  the  only  victim  of 
(ho  UK'.'  Md.il  wi.e  of  Unport.'*  of  rheap 
f  >rrU*n  petr'  louni  uninirta  which  wuvild  b« 
<  i'  .;!  .1,11,  ..v'  ir,-"' .initilioounly  ll\  ri\i>e  i.f 
\\!\r  llic  u  ■ml•^ti^■  oil  imluatry  la  likrwi:««- 
beliqt  put  In  n  crltlcul  |VMltlon.  niul  Uk  .if 
pendabUlty  aa  a  bvilAixrk  of  nation  kl  diU-u„i 
la  aerloualy  thrf>«\t>  n<>.t 

On  April  14,  tho  p(o>uionl  of  the  Inde- 
pcndciit  Pvtroleum  A.<»K.«intiou  of  An^rrloa 
wantMl  that  rUlng  c<«tii  md  dropplntt  prlc««. 
bmufht  Kbo\it  by  tho  wirUI  ovornvipply  <»f 
;.t<'i  iirvim,  hns  ctuu'ht  u<uuo»iu-  ..u  pf  - 
;  ,ii>  In  i\  M{uoo/o  iind  thul  rxp;  !.>U  .i, 
wnd  drllUnn  for  now  !iour'0>  .f  sipp.N  m 
tl\l8  country  ar«  fnlllnt;  fT  nhArpiy  This 
la  atao  a  threat  to  our  ii;it'..n!\i  n^tirlty. 
since  in  case  of  an  emorvon'  v  we  cnn  only 
dei)^nd  on  our  own  lnt<»rniil  m  'irce  of  coal, 
ott,  and  Kos  for  our  power  and  fuel  ne*<U. 

A  second  Important  factor  contnbutlnf  to 
coal's  present  condition  and  to  unemploy- 
ment throughout  West  Virginia  and  other 
coal  States  Is  the  wasteful  practice  of 
dumping'  natural  gas  at  below  cost  for 
use  under  steam  boilers  This  results  from 
the  desire  of  the  big  pipeline  operators  to 
maintain  a  steady  full  flow  of  gas  from  the 
wells  to  consuming  areas,  even  during  sea- 
sons of  lessened  demand  for  normal  heating 
purposes.  This  loss  Is  usually  made  up  by 
higher   prices   to   household   consumers. 

Industrial  use  of  gas  In  America  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1945.  Of  course,  much 
of  this  Industrial  consumption  is  proper 
and  desirable,  and  the  coal  Industry  has  no 
quarrel  with  It.  However,  with  natural  gas 
as  essential  as  it  Is  to  our  Nation's  Indus- 
trial future  and  In  limited  supply.  It  Is  In- 
excusable to  waste  It  by  such  price-cutting, 
under-co£t  sales  to  the  further  damage  of 
another  essential  fuel. 

We  are  not  alone  In  protesting  this  prac- 
tice. In  his  dissenting  opinion  when  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  recently  approved 
Midwestern  Gas  Transmissions  entry  into 
the  Chicago  fuels  market.  Commissioner 
Arthur  Kline  declared  that,  because  the 
company  would  be  selling  gas  to  Industrial 
consumers  on  an  Interruptible  basis  (dump- 
ing practice),  household  consumers  of  the 
Chicago  area  would  have  to  "pay  for  the 
entire  cost  of  building  the  pipeline  Into 
Chicago."  He  added  that  the  householder 
must  also  "pay  all  operating  expenses,  not 
only  for  his  gas.  but  for  the  gas  used  by 
Industrial  consumers,  must  bear  all  line 
losses  of  gas  and  must  also  pay  16  cents 
(for  every)  Mcf  of  gas  used  by  the  Industrial 
consumer." 

While  this  Interruptible  gas  sold  at 
dumped  prices  Is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  gas  used  In  this  Nation,  It  nevertheless 
represents  a  sizable  and  unfair  competition 
with  coal,  and  contributes  substantially  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  such  States  as 
West  Virginia. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  practices 
which  seriously  threaten  the  strength  and 
economic  health  of  our  great  essential  do- 
mestic fuels  industries.  Thev  offer  strong 
support  to  the  fact  that  America  badly  needs 
a  sound  national  fuels  policy  to  Insure  that 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  deriving  the  great- 
est benefit  from  our  great  natural  resources, 
that  our  domestic  coal,  gas,  nnd  petroleum 
Industries  will  remain  strong  and  eco- 
nomically healthy. 

The  members  of  the  National  Coal  Pol- 
Icy  Conference,  which  Is  composed  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  coal  pro- 
ducers, leading  coal-carrying  railroads,  util- 
ities, and  mine  equipment  producers,  are 
strongly  behind  the  formation  of  such  a  pol- 
icy.    A   concurrent   resolution    to   set    up   a 
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rmpreoAlonal  atudy  of  tli*  n»»d  for  m  ra- 
tional furl*  jhiUi-y  U  now  in  cmninliu>e  .  f 
b<'>th  H'U«ra  of  ronjtt^"*  "lul  wr  oUurrrly 
hope  thi*t  It  will  r*»oelve  farrjruble  m-tlon 
dvtrli\»;  tMo  wraalcm 

It  Ik  trvio  ih.ki  formtilatlon  of  nuch  a  P'  :ii  v 
will  take  tune,  nnd  li  will  take  even  louift  r 
to  M«  »U  lumrelr  bonelH*  to  the  dimoBilo 
fuels  lndu«'rio»  Thu»  I  atroinrly  bo  lev e 
that  addition  (1  teini>orary  emerRviu-Y  .<  f. 
Utlon  la  ne*Hlod  u>  alleviate  tlio  aufTfiinK  '  • 
U>ou»«inil«  o(  poidoivs  In  the  dpprt>*»o(t  nro.m 
of  We^i  VlrgUiU  and  other  Wtutes  in  the 
loi^  run.  however  thw»e  p<"  pie  nui.Hi  l^i 
r«N»lly  heipotl  by  boin>{  |ii\ru  lui  ,ipp,.it  i;.i  y 
to  \»'>rk  to  ortrn  i\  drcont  U\l:  i;  niul  ...  n,  iko 
'  1  uiir.ju.u  to  the  Nation  «nd  u.-   w»l- 

I 

v;>..-l>uionl  of  a  natlojuil  furls  policy. 
l.^.'>...cr  with  tho  o^rrfctum  of  ».inic  of  the 
Inequitable  niirkonnn  i>i.-»ctirr»  I  hnT«  men* 
tlonrd,  would  iri  far  tuward  oclUevlOf  thl* 
goal  in  West  Virginia  and  otb«r  dnmMUo 
fuels  areas  whch  nre  now  attractlAt  the  at- 
triiUon  Ct  the  Nation 

The  plight  of  tiiowe  .^merir.-vn  citieons  Is 
fiU'  more  than  a  p/lituai  question,  but  what 
ts  to  be  done  about  It  is  certainly  a  pertinent 
one  to  the  whole  Nation 

We,  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence, Invite  careful  attention  to  this  problem 
facing  our  greatest  natural  resource  by  all 
candidates  for  public  office.  Including  those 
running  for  the  Presidency,  as  well  as  for 
Congress  and  governorships  We  hope  each 
will  fully  Inform  himself  on  the  facts,  and 
will  find  It  possible  to  make  public  his  sup- 
port of  efforts  leading  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  fuels  policy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  America 


AREA   REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  were  advised  that  the  door  has  been 
oCBcially  closed  to  any  consideration  of 
area  redevelopment  legislation  at  this 
session.  Neither  the  Senate-passed  bill 
nor  the  several  House  measures  are  to  be 
permitted  to  come  before  us  for  an  ex- 
pression of  our  will 

This  effectively  shuts  off  any  hope  for 
improvement  in  the  circumstances  of 
240,000  persons  in  ray  native  State  of 
West  Virginia  during  tlie  foreseeable 
future.  The  conditions  in  which  they 
live  and  the  rea-sons  for  tho.se  conditions. 
have  been  fully  described  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  the  House  is  informed 
of  the  facts  so  it  would  not  be  possiblc- 
for  me  to  discuss  the  failure  to  act  in 
the  temperate  and  reasoned  lan^iuaire 
which  should  be  used  in  tins  Chamber. 

On  many  occasions  evidence  has  t>een 
laid  before  us  which  indicates  that  most 
of  the  section.s  of  this  country  which 
have  great  need  of  area  redevelopment 
are  sections  in  which  mining  is  the  pre- 
dominant industry.  The  dechne  in  job 
opportunity  in  the  mininp  industry  be- 
cause of  increased  mechanization,  com- 
bined with  developments  affecting  coal 
market  prospects  have  produced  the 
pools  of  chronic  unemployment  which 
have  often  been  called  to  your  attention. 

Since  one  door  through  which  assLst- 
ance  might  have  come  has  been  slammed 
in  the  face  of  these  unemployed.  I  ad- 
dress the  House  today  to  remind  you 
that  there  is  another  proposal  being  held 
in  abeyance  which  might  be  translated 
into  action  providing  some  hope  for  the 
miners'  children.    I  refer  to  some  20  or 


mnrr  rr«»nhjMons  fllfKl  lR5t  AuRU»t  which 
rail  for  Uie  ratAbluihment  of  a  nallonnl 
fuels  policy 
riTliminary    evidence    lndlo«t«<«    IhRt 

tlic  miuin*  indu.stry  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide it.^  proper  »J\inT  of  employtneni  If 
conl  rpcrlvt>8  fair  Rnd  wjultable  trwH- 
tnrnl  In  nlalion  lo  other  fuels  nl  the 
.M'VTi'Rl  tovels  of  our  economy  TheiT  nrr 
als(i  (lur.Mions  of  iintlonal  drfcnso  and 
I'lTpaiHiion  lor  future  p<.)puIution  expan- 
sion involved  in  Uie  pru;>u>!il 

Th«*mige4tuui>  c  oiuained  m  these  res- 
olutions »r#  .^t-,;!  .r  r:;ou  h  ~ lo  Inventory 
the  RVu.iiibU  lui.  nv  ouict\s  of  Uio  Unitril 
SUte>  and  Uion  to  lormultttc  u  uatlonnl 
fuels  iH'.uy  u>  uvsuir  the  HvailRblllty  of 
^^els  m  quanti;:e.«;  .^umclen^  for  our  ex- 


pa:ul:ti  ■  ri\)iioni 


.n;r  ."security  needs. 


This  year  we  are  spv^nduu;  milUon.s  to 
count  our  iwpu'.ution  and  to  obtain  cer- 
tain additioDRl  informRUon  about  the 
rconomic  and  s  ocial  status  and  prospects 
of  our  pe(.»ple.  Tins  is  a  gtxjd  year  to  be- 
gin also  the  process  of  ascertaining  what 
fuels  they  may  expect  to  have  available 
to  maintain  and  improve  our  standard 
of  living. 

Since  the  resolutions  previously  men- 
tioned have  failed  to  receive  proper  con- 
sideration during  the  past  9  months. 
many  of  us  have  beirun  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  organized  re- 
luctance to  get  the  facts  on  the  record. 
Those  of  you  who  represent  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  should  be  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  adoption  of  a  national 
fuels  policy.  The  populations  of  the 
great  cities  must  have  a  reliable  source 
of  light  and  heat,  available  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  in  quantities  not  subject 
to  manipulation  by  non-American  in- 
terests. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  one  thing — of 
all  the  great  primary  fuels  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  us,  coal  alone  has 
no  odor — in  its  production,  processing, 
marketing,  or  distribution.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  fuels  to  power  our  economy, 
and  will  yet  one  day  provide  us  with  the 
safety  margin  to  fend  ofif  disaster.  I  .sug- 
gest then  that  we  get  on  with  the  job 
of  inventorying  our  fuel  resources.  It  is 
a  job  we  cannot  avoid  forever;  inevitably 
it  must  be  done  as  our  population  arowth 
and  economic  expansion  create  growing 
demands  for  more  power  throughout  this 
Nation. 

Immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lutions calling  for  a  national  fuels  in- 
ventory and  a  national  fuels  policy  will 
proA'ide  a  large  plus  mark  on  the  record 
of  this  Congress  to  partly  balance  the 
failure  to  legislate  an  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
set  in  motion  an  order  of  events  which 
must  inevitably  add  necessary  knowledge 
to  the  sum  total  required  for  our  future 
national  plaruiing. 

I  commend  these  resolutions  to  your 
sympathetic  attention. 


THE  LATE  ELIJAH  WILLIAM   "BILL"' 
CUNNINGHAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorj;. 


The  SPEAKER.  Ii  U\ere  obJocUon 
to  the  request  of  the  urnUcmun  from 
Mlohli^Rn' 

There  wn."«  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTK.  Mr,  Spenker,  I  rise 
with  sadness  to  address  this  dlstln- 
Wiii-shed  l^ody  m  tribute  to  l-ilnuh  Wil- 
lliun  'Bill'  Cunnini;ham.  lUi  ouustand- 
iiur  American  whose  death  Is  an  ure- 
plaoiible  lovNA  to  tlie  piofea^iou  of  Juur- 
nivll&m.  liie  world  of  sport,  and  to  all 
thcvse  who  knew  lilm. 

H'.s  i^xsMnji  b  of  paiticuiar  feeling:  to 
me  bccnusc  of  my  lUMsonal  R.vvcHiutiou 
which  becnn  when  I  wn--  ;»  •  rv1>-;;'  •  (<  :- 
le^r1n^e  foottwUl  plnver  In  llHft  umi  w  huh 
cuntmuod  Ihrouiihoul  tlic  8  yeuis  I 
SO!  vt'd  a5  n  Ptnte  sennior 

As  an  athlete  who  partlcljwted  In 
sortie  of  the  gridiron  contests  he  roveiTd, 
I  can  attest  to  his  skill  in  onalyilnK  U-.e 
complexities  of  play:  however,  even 
more  important  was  his  humane  under- 
standing cf  the  foibles,  feelings,  and 
spirits  of  those  who  were  engaged. 

Members  of  the  loumalistic  profes- 
sion and  those  in  the  world  of  sport 
unanimously  agree  to  his  brilliance  and 
high  standing  among  our  conlempcrary 
cportsvriters. 

His  styJe  of  writuig  exemplified  ti.e 
keeiiness  of  mind  and  warmth  of  hu- 
man understanding  which  he  poured 
into  his  prose. 

Bill  Cunningham  was  a  native  of 
Blo.s.som  PiTiine,  Patlonville,  Tex.  He 
attended  Dartmouth  College  where  he 
displayed  not  only  brilliance  in  study 
but  a  vei-.'^atility  in  music  as  well.  With 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Army  and,  like  eveiT- 
thing  he  did,  his  attention  was  dnected 
to  soldierly  duties  which,  after  23 
months  in  Fi-ance,  earned  him  a  com- 
mission and  a  citation  in  orders. 

He  rct'arned  to  school,  after  the  war. 
finished  his  studies,  played  football,  and 
earned  a  Rhodes  scholarship;  however, 
lie  declined  the  honor  and  entered  the 
now.spapcr  profession. 

While  a  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in 
that  paper's  battle  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Along  with  his  newspaper  work,  he 
coached  the  Southern  Methodist  foot- 
ball team. 

In  1922  he  was  offered  a  new.spaper  job 
in  Boston  and,  from  that  time,  lived  in 
that  city;  Massachusetts'  gain  was  Tex- 
as' loss. 

By  no  means  were  his  journalistic  tal- 
ents restricted  to  sports  His  incisive 
mind  ranged  over  the  broad  spectrum  of 
subjects  His  stories  from  Europe  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  were  nominated  for 
a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  honors  and  awards  accorded  him 
were  many;  yet.  throut;hout  his  out- 
standing career,  he  never  deviated  from 
the  virtues  of  sincerity,  integrity,  hu- 
mane understanding,  and  high  profes- 
sional criteria.  Even  to  the  last,  despite 
crippling  cancer,  his  work  was  the  prime 
motivation  for  his  life.  His  last  request 
to  his  newspaper  on  his  last  night  cf 
work:  "Don't  say  I'm  sick.  Say  I  am  on 
vacation." 

Indeed  the  life  of  Bill  Cunningham 
was  an  example  of  those  characteristics 
in  which  we  in  America  take  pride.    His 
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work  will  remain  as  the  one  monument 
I  am  sure  he  would  approve. 

To  those  untold  many  who  mourn  his 
passing,  to  his  family,  my  profound 
sympathies  and  heartfelt  condolences  in 
the  memory  of  a  great  man  and  a  good 
friend. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC.        PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New 
York  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Aspin.all), 
for  April  25.  26.  and  27.  1960,  on  account 
of  ofBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHERER,  for  Thursday  next,  for  1 
hour  and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Meyer  >,  on  V/ednesday  and  Thursday 
next,  for  1  hour  each. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas  and  to  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Qriffin)  were  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meyer  >  were  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  » 

Mr.  Bowles. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  one  instance  and  to  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article  in  his  remarks 
on  President  de  Gaulle. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  J  Res,  150.  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Division. 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project.  Wyo- 
ming 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <  at  3  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. April  26.  1960.  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled 'A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  May  29. 
1958.  which  authorized  and  directed  the  Ad- 
mlnistriitor  of  General  Services  to  provide 
for  the  release  of  restrictions  and  reserva- 
tions contained  in  an  Instrument  conveying 
certain  land  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Stare  of  Wisconsin";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

2083  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ,the 
Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  the  quar- 
terly report  on  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Fund-Treasury 
Department  Activities  for  the  period  ended 
March  31.  1960.  pursuant  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Flaarice  Corporation  Liquidation  Act. 
as  amended  (67  Stat.  230).  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No  1  of  1957  i  22  F  R  4633) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2084  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Centennial  Commission  (the  Commis- 
sion wa«  In  existence  from  July  28.  1955. 
through  October  27.  1959) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2085,  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  cer- 
tain laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  I.slands  In  Us  1958  regular  and  special 
sess.ons,  pursuant  to  section  9(g)  of  the  Re- 
vised Orjanlc  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2086,  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
lnvolvln|  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
$524.:540  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc. 
No.  582 1 :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions ,ind  orde.-ed  to  be  printed, 

2087,  A  letter  from  the  Director.  District 
Unen.plqyment  Compensation  Board.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Coliimbla.  trans- 
mitting the  24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Unemployment  Compensation  Board 
for  the  calendar  year  1959,  pursuant  to  the 
District  of  Coltimbla  Unemployment  Com- 
pensatloo  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  Of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  piinting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior xni  Insular  Affairs,  H  R,  10513,  A  bill 
granti.ig  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  a  compact  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue 
River  .md  its  tributaries  as  they  affect  such 
States.  With  amendment  ( Rept,  No  1550). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou,se  on  'he  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
HR.  n572.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  tne  national  forests  be  managed  under 
prtnclplea  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce 
a  sust^ned  yield  of  products  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  Noi  1551 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     ABERNETHT 
HR    11884      A  bill  to  readjust  postal  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr    BAKER 
H.R.  11885.    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
national  service  life  Insurance  and  US    Gov- 
ernment life  Insurance  shall  be  paid  up  upon 
the  attainment  by  the  Insured  of  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BROOKS  of  Louisiana; 
HR    11886     A  bill  to  amend  sections  4083. 
4082,  and  6416  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exempt  certain  sales  of  gasoline 
for  nonfuel  purposes  from  tax  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR,  11887  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35 
of  title  18,  United  Stata  Code,  with  re.«pect 
to  the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile 
delinquents;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  COHELAN: 
H  R.  11888  A  bin  to  authorize  additional 
social  security  coverage  for  certain  employees 
of  Alameda  County.  Calif,,  who  were  for- 
merly city  employees,  so  as  to  afford  them 
the  same  coverage  as  is  available  to  other 
employees  of  such  county;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    CRAMER: 
HJl.  11889.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title    18.    United   States   Code,    the   Fugitive 
Felon  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  11890.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent,  through  the 
Imposition  of  criminal  sanctions,  the  Inter- 
state transmission  of  gambling  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   DIXON 
HR.  11891.  A    bill    to   amend    and    extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    FOLEY; 
HR    11892    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Frederick.  Md,;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  GIAIMO: 
HR  11893  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946.  relating 
to  practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr    HARMON: 
HR.  11894.  A  bill  u>  amend  the  Soli  Bank 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR  11895.  A  bill  to  help  restore  the  bal- 
ance between  the  production  of  and  the 
market  demand  for  wheat,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr  HOEVEN: 
HR.  11896.  A  bill  to  extend  and  expand 
the  conservation  reserve  program,  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  payments  In  kind,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MCCULLOCH : 
H  R   11897.  A    bill    to   amend   section    1073 
of  Utle  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon     Act;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER: 
HR,  11898  A  bin  to  authorize  additional 
social  security  coverage  for  certain  empliyees 
of  Alameda  County.  Calif  ,  who  were  for- 
merly city  employees,  so  as  to  afford  them 
the  same  anerage  as  Is  available  to  other 
employees  of  such  county;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Meuna. 
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By  Ml    MOORE 

H  R  11899  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  cer- 
tain real  property  to  be  used  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  national  cemetery  at  Grafton. 
W.  Va  :  to  ,he  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    RABAUT: 

HR  11900  A  bin  to  amend  section  541  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  paymen  of  pension  to  the  widows  of 
certain  veterans  in  receipt  of  pension  at  the 
time  of  the:r  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Aff  iirs 

By  Mr    THORNBERRY 

HR,  11901    A  bin  t.:)  cancel  a  deed  of  trust 
and  note  anl  to  quiet  title  with  respect  to 
property  belonging  to  Gallaudet  College;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.J,  Res  6£5    Joint    re6<:)lutlon    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  4,  1960,  ai>  Louisi- 
ana State  Ui.lverslty  Centennial  Day;  to  the 
Committee  oi  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  UcCORUACK : 

H.J  Res  ere    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  deslg  latlon  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1960.  as     National  Wool  Month",  to  the 
Committee  o  i  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   MARTIN 

H.J.  Res,  667  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  cf  September  1960  .as  "National 
Wool  Month",  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil.  private 
bills    and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR  11902    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bas- 
san  Shah  man  esh;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   COHELAN: 
HR  11903    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
and  Carmellta  Jaranllla;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    DANIELS 
HR  11904    A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Elizabeth    Emy;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  FOLEY 
HR   liy05    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
estates  of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
Navy     Band,     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   HALPERN : 
H  R   1 1906    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Maria 
C     Zo^afidou;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    KILBURN : 
HR  11907    A  bill  to  admit  the  vessels  Fort 
Town.   Maple   City,   and    Windmill   Point    to 
American    registry   and   to   permit   their   use 
In  the  coastwise  trade,  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries 
By  Mr   McDOWELL: 
HR   11908,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs, 
Austra  Vlksne  and  her  mmor  children,  Inta 


Vlksne  and  Vllms  Vlksne;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  POWELL: 

HR.  11909,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sonia 
Maria  Smith;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HJi.  11910  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Antonino,  Mattia  Caterlna,  and  Giuseppe 
Leo;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

435  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Miss 
Corda  C.  Cox.  Springfield,  Mo,,  relative  to 
submitting  an  addendum  to  a  petition  re- 
corded as  No.  419,  dated  AprU  14,  which 
related  to  a  citizen's  urgency  appeal  and 
petition  for  protection  and  constitutional 
rights  to  face  accusers;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

436,  Also,  i^etitlon  of  Ronald  J  Verlander. 
president  N^w  Orleans  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  New  Orleans,  La  .  requesting  that 
the  Porand  bill,  H.R  4700,  be  rejected  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  not 
being  in  the  public  interest;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Report  /Vgainst   Best   Interests   of 
Government 


EXTEl^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON   E.  L.  BARTLETT 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SEN/vTK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Moiday.  April  25.  1960 

Mr.  BAR'T£TT  Mr  Pre.«;ident.  on 
February  9.  1960.  I  introduced,  for  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  CiRUENiNc'^  a  bill  amending  the  act 
of  March  3.  1933.  the  Intercoa'^tal  Ship- 
ping Act.  Our  bill.  S  3005,  has  been 
passed  by  tlie  Senate  It  would  allow 
the  Federal  Manlune  Board  lo  suspend 
propo.sf-d  incrpa.sed  tariffs  for  7  months. 
The  7-montli  period  corresponds  to  the 
period  of  -^^pension  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  en- 
force under  paragraph  7,  section  15,  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code  Under 
existing  law  ihe  Federal  Maritime  Board 
can  suspend  pro{x>st'd  increased  freight 
tariffs  for  4  Tionths  only 

In  a  letter  dated  April  13.  1960.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator  said  this  about  S. 
3005: 

As  you  know.  It  Is  the  statutory  duty  of 
the  General  Services  Administrator  to  rep- 
resent executive  agencies  as  users  of  trans- 
portation ser  -Ices  In  negotiations  and  In 
regulatory  proceedings 

We  are  advised  that  this  legislation  la  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
other  agenrle*  which  are  concerned  with  the 
broad  aspecU.  of  national  tranaportaUon 
policy.     w«  c;efer  to   their  view*  In  thoM 


areas  In  which  OSA  is  not  directly  Involved, 
although  the  additional  3  months'  stispension 
authorized  by  the  bill  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  Government  as  a  shipper. 

It  does  not  surprise  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  passage  of  S  3005  by  Congress  will 
benefit  the  Government  as  a  shipper.  It 
does  surprise  me.  however,  that  S.  3005 
would  be  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  of  which  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  is  a  part  In  its  recent  ac- 
tion allowing  hi^'her  freight  rates  in  the 
Alaslia  trade  before  hearings  and  refus- 
ing to  suspend  new  tariffs  in  the  Alaska 
trade,  the  Board  stated  that  the  period 
of  4  month.s — the  length  of  time  by  which 
tariffs  may  be  suspended  by  the  Board — 
was  too  brief  to  allow  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  tariff  schedules.  S.  3005 
wa.s  introduced  to  remedy  the  situation 
of  which  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
complained.  The  authority  to  suspend 
rates  for  7  months  would  be  permissive 
and  not  compulsory 

The  suggestion  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator's  letter  of  April  13  is 
tlie  first  inkling  that  the  I>epartment  of 
Commerce  does  not  favor  enactment  of 
S  3005  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  received  re- 
ports from  the  Department  of  I>efense, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  regarding 
the  bill.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
however,  has  not  voiced  the  opposition 
attributed  to  it  by  the  General  Services 
Administrator. 

I  recently  addressed  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  action  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  in  suspending  the  proposed 
rate  Increase  in  the  Guam  trade.  I  ap- 
plauded the  suspension  order  delaylx^t 


the  imposition  of  proposed  rate  in- 
creases until  hearings  were  held.  This 
is  the  kind  of  procedure  which  we  Alas- 
kans would  have  appreciated  when  the 
carriers  in  the  Alaska  trade  proposed  the 
rate  increases  which  became  effective  in 
January  of  this  year.  I  noted  today. 
Mr  President,  that  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  has  suspended  proF>osed  rate 
increases  in  the  Pacific  coast-Puerto 
Rico  trade,  pending  investigation.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise  proce- 
dures under  which  the  Board  holds  hear- 
ings before  allowing  rate  increases  to 
be  imposed.  Although  these  procedures 
were  not  followed  in  the  Alaska  case,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  their  acceptance  by 
the  Board  in  the  Guam  case  and  in  the 
Pacific  coast-Puerto  Rico  case. 


Anticrime  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  n.ORioA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25.  1960 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  anticrime  bill  I  have 
just  introduced,  my  proposal  would  level 
a  two-pronged  attack  on  national  gam- 
bling operations. 

Phase  one  would  require  professional 
gamblers,  applying  for  wire  or  radio 
communication  facilities,  to  file  affida- 
vits that  they  had  not  transmitted  or 
received  in  the  12 -month  period  preced- 
ing such   application,  nor  would   not 
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transmtt  or  receive.  gwnWlng  in/orm«- 

tion,  as  defined  in  my  bill,  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  during  the  period 
such  comiKunication  fs^lities  are  fur- 
nished.    Serere  penaKies  are  provided 

for  failure  to  file  or  for  filing  fabe  or 
misleading  information  on  such  affida- 
vits. 

Phase  two  would  require  common  car- 
riers by  wire  or  radio  to  exercise  due 
diligence  to  insure  that  all  gamblers  reg- 
istered or  who  should  be  registered  under 
the  occupational  tax  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  USC 
4412(aJ  or  (b) )  file  such  affidavits  with 
them  before  communication  facilities  are 
furnished.  Penalties  are  provided  for 
failure  to  require  the  filing  of  such  affi- 
davits and  for  failure  to  keep  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials informed  of  the  identity  of  per- 
sons filing  under  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal. 

Additionally,  common  carriers  by  wire 
or  radio  who  furnish,  or  their  employees 
who  assist  in  furnishiivg  or  installing, 
communication  services  would  be  re- 
quired to  inform  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice where  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  facilities  are  or  will  be  used 
by  professional  gamblers. 

The  term  "gambling  information"  is 
defined  to  mean  "the  process  of  making, 
settling,  paying,  registering,  evidencing. 
or  recording  any  wager." 

The  term  "wager"  is  limited  to  sports 
events,  concests,  wagering  pools  and  lot- 
teries conducted  by  those  in  the  business 
of  wager  for  profit. 


'The  SUeid  of  FreedoB,"  Is  Theme  of  an 
Address  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  Home  Dedication,  Hinton, 
W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIXGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  25. 1960 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Summers  County  Post  No  4500  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  dedicated  its  new  post  home  at 
Hinton,  W  Va.,  in  ceremonies  held  April 
23  to  24.  1960.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
have  been  the  speaker  at  the  dedication 
service  on  this  past  Sunday. 

This  post  was  chartered  on  October 
20,  1945.  with  108  charter  members.  It 
has  grown  to  over  335  members.  The 
home  is  a  beautiful  building  with  the 
most  modem  facilities. 

A  reception  at  the  home  of  my  friend. 
Van  A.  Trail,  was  held  Saturday  after- 
noon for  a  distinguished  American,  who 
Is  well  known  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Omar  B.  Ketchum,  director  of  na- 
tional legislative  and  rehabUitation  serv- 
ices for  veterans  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Ketchum  later  delivered  the  address 
for  the  dedication  banquet  in  ceremonies 
for  which  Past  West  Virsrinia  Depart- 
ment Commands  Richard  O.  Homan 
was  the  toastmaster. 


Aiso  present  and  parttcipatine  in  the 

prcn;ram  for  the  significant  dedication 
banquet  and  services  were  David  J. 
Lowery,  of  Weirton,  present  West  Vir- 
ginia department  commander  of  the 
V.PW.  of  the  United  States;  Mayor 
Harold  B.  E^agle,  of  Hinton;  Post  Com- 
mander John  W,  Gilbert;  Quartermaster 
Ovid  L.  Graham,  Jr.;  Ladies  Auxiliai-y 
President  Betty  Graham:  Post  Building 
Committee  Chairman  Jack  E.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Hinton  municipal  band.  The 
Revenend  S.  M.  McMurray.  pastor  of  the 
Firjt  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hinton, 
gav  >  the  invocation. 

F)r  the  dedication  service  addres.s,  I 
cho  e  to  speak  on  the  subject,  "The 
Shield  of  Freedom,"  and  of  our  rcspon- 
sibiMries  as  free  citizens  to  maintain  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congris- 
SIO^.\t  RECORD  the  text  of  my  speech  on 
Apr.l  24,  1960.  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Vet-rans  of  Foreism  Wars  Post  No.  4500 
home  at  Hinton.  W  Va 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

The  Shuld  of  Fwocdom 
(By  Sfnator  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia,  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Post  No.  4500.  In  dedication  of 
th.lr  building.  Hinton,  W  Va  ,  April  24, 
19t  0) 

Corumander  GUbert.  Mrs.  Graham,  of  the 
ladle?  auxiliary,  and  officers  and  members  of 
Summers  County  Post  No  4500  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
addr-'SB  the  membership  of  such  a  dlstln- 
gulst  ed  post  as  yours,  and  the  citizens  of 
this   community. 

Your  dedication  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group  to  the  ideals  of  o\ir  society  Is  attested 
to  by  four  record  of  three  consecutive  awards 
as  p~3tt  of  the  year  by  your  outstanding 
servlca  In  the  sfMDnsorshlp  of  Boy  Scout 
Troo])  115  and  Explorer  Poet  115.  In  the 
sponiorlng  of  the  Red  Cross  bloodmoblie 
program,  and  by  your  participation  In  many 
other  charitable  and  civic  efforts. 

Yo'if  actions  have  testified  to  your  com- 
mitments as  men.  We  now  gather  for  the 
purpose  of  dedicating  your  poet  home,  and 
for  tn|s  also  we  must  a-sk  the  question  as 
to  whait  larger  purpose  this  structure  Is  dedi- 
cated, even  as  our  lives  are  dedicated. 

As  a  veteran  of  one  or  more  of  our  Na- 
tion's wars,  each  of  you  has  given  some 
portlf»il  of  his  life — and  some  of  you  have 
given  of  your  blood  and  fleFh  as  well — in 
defense  of  freedom.  Therefore,  this  after- 
noon I  wish  to  .'peak  of  "the  shield  of  free- 
dom "  »nd  of  our  responsibilities  a-s  free  men 
to  maintain  It. 

As  Dr.  Karl  Mennluger  said  of  the  virtue 
of  humility  which  disappears  when  one  lays 
claim  t!o  It,  freedom  tends  to  disappear  when 
It  Is  confused  with  license 

The  absolute  and  unabridged  right  to  do 
as  one  pleases  and  to  pursue  personal  pleas- 
ure and  profit  do  not  In  themselves  repre- 
sent tbe  liberty  of  men  and  women  In  a 
free  srKlety.  For  freedom  Imposes  Its  own 
obligations  upon  the  citizen.  The  first  of 
these  19  to  understand  the  nature  of  freedom 
Itself,  the  second  to  understand  the  nature 
of  its  opponent  and  the  reqiUrements  of  Its 
defense  It  Is  to  the  second  question  that 
I  will  direct  my  remarlts 

However,  let  us  first  define  the  fiice  of 
the  evil  which  currently  p^jses  a  serious 
threat  to  our  free<k>m. 

One  hundred  yean  ago  communism  was  a 
theory  of  history  and  economics  coveted  by 
a  hanilful  of  men  in  Europe  and  Elngland. 
Some  V>  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Bol- 
ahevlk  revolution,  communism   commanded 


a  small  but  militant  force  of  some  80.000 
foUowers.  Today.  It  clalma  a  total  world 
membership  of  more  than  33  mlUloo.  with 
active  partjr  unlt«  located  In  S3  nations,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

In  addition,  while  the  Soviet  Uuion  holds 
forth  the  olive  branch  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. International  conimunlsm.  aided  by 
followers  working  wltliln.  has  subjugated  17 
countries  with  a  population  of  over  900  mil- 
lion people,  or  about  oue-lhlrd  of  those  on 
the  planet.  While  Khrushchev  extends  the 
hope  of  lessening  world  tensions,  his  Chi- 
nese partners  are  engat^ed  In  shipping  con- 
traband arms  to  north  Africa,  f  omen  tin,; 
disturbances  among  their  neighbors,  and 
threatening  the  peace  of  southeast  Asia 

Against  this  malevolent  force  st.and  the 
United  States  and  a  coalition  of  those  na- 
tions which  would  preserve  and  extend  the 
Ideals  of  human  freedom  and  dignity.  And 
since  the  forces  that  oppose  us  re.spect  only 
power — and  the  show  of  power  America 
must  maintain  her  strength,  militarily,  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  morally.  This 
means  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
giving  only  part-time  attention  to  full-time 
problems,  far  the  problem  of  combating 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Imperialism  Is  Indeed  a 
full-time  assignment  which  deserves  the  full 
application  of  aU  our  resources  Today. 
however,  let  us  devote  attention  largely  to 
the  question  of  our  military  resources 

Within  the  present  centiuy  we  have  been 
Involved  In  two  major  wars  and  one  localleed 
but  extremely  costly  conflict.  In  each  In- 
stance our  military  policy  was  one  of  "pun- 
ishing" an  aggressor  nation  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  peace.  And  In  each  Instance  we 
acted  as  though  all  we  needed  to  do  was 
punish  the  aggressor  and  peace  would  be 
res'ored,  leaving  us  free  to  follow  our  o't.n 
carefree  pursuits  But  we  have  learned 
through  harsh  and  bitter  experience  that  the 
uneasy  condition  of  jjeace  Is  not  so  easily 
restored 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  must 
reexamine  the  military  policies  that  have 
guided  our  conduct  in  the  wars  of  this  cen- 
tury. We  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  Interests  tiiat  endure  beyond  the 
mere  punishment  of  the  aggressor  nations — 
lntere";ts  that  Involve  the  baste  values  and 
assumptlooa  of  Western  civilization  Itself. 
And  these  Interests — these  values — can  be 
maintained  only  so  long  as  the  United  States 
Is  caimble,  In  alliance  with  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world,  of  bringing  a  oounter- 
valUng  power  to  bear  on  the  .Soviet  Union 
and  Conununlst  China,  whenever  and 
wherever  their  Imperialistic  d'^lgns  le:id 
them  to  encroach  up<.'>n  free  nations  Such 
power  cannot  be  provided  by  an  unwise  and 
unrealistic  attitude  toward  our  national 
budget. 

Tliough  we  all  devoutly  pray  that  the  pro- 
posed series  of  summit  conferences  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  world  In  which  all  men 
may  live  In  honor  and  peace  with  one  an- 
other, that  time  does  not  seem  nefu-  at  hand. 

And  until  that  new  day  does  arrive  the 
United  States  mu.<t  maintain  sufficient 
strength — now  and  In  the  foreseeable 
future — to  deter  the  hunger  for  conquest 
among  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders.  This 
cannot  be  done  if  we  are  to  be  preoccupied 
solely  with  a  balanced  budget  For — as  I 
have  said  elsewhere-  a  balanced  budget  In 
financial  terms  may  well  bring  about  a  defi- 
cit budget  in  larger  and  more  human  terms. 

Fur  example,  a  year  au-o  last  March.  In  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  their  views  on 
the  budget,  the  Chiefs  of  each  of  the  armed 
services  expressed  doubt  about  Its  adequacy. 
Typical  of  their  comments  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
Gen.  Maxwell  D  Taylor,  when  he  reported, 
"The  reservaUous  which  I  had  In  mind  per- 
tain speciilcaJly  to  four  major  Army  pro- 
grams These  are  ( 1  >  Army  modernization, 
(2)  the  antimissile  missile  program.  (3)  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Active  Army  and 
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Reserve  forci«.  and  (4)  the  Army  surface- 
to-air  missile  program."  The  Chiefs  of  each 
of  the  other  services  expressed  similar  con- 
cern about  the  adequacy  of  the  allotment 
for  his  own  branch. 

There  Is  a  growing  criticism  from  experts 
in  the  field  of  science,  from  our  military 
authorities,  from  economists  and  leading 
business  executives,  and  from  leaders  in 
Congress,  of  our  Inadequate  defense  level. 
While  It  Is  true,  as  the  President  avers,  that 
the  present  deterrence  of  mutual  terror  pre- 
vails, what  of  3  or  4  years  from  today?  There 
are  those  who  maintain  that  Russia — at  the 
present  rate  of  developments -will  have  a 
3-to-l  superiority  over  us  in  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missies.  By  thiis  deliberately  con- 
ceding a  mist  lie  superiority  to  the  Kremlin, 
we  are  gambl  ng  with  tlie  future  and  gravely 
limiting  the  lange  of  our  present  diplomacy. 
There  are  t.iose  In  authority  who  proclaim 
that  we  have  sufficient  strength  to  devastate 
the  country  of  any  aggressor  That  may 
well  be  true  But  our  primary  strategy  must 
be  the  deterring  of  a  strategic  attack,  not 
the  "winning'  of  a  strategic  war. 

While  it  Is  undeniable  that  for  security 
■  -;  reasons  many  policy  and  sUateglc  decisions 
must  remain  secret,  there  are  certain  areas 
of  determination  that  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  national  survival  and  which  are 
rightly  matte -8  for  public  scrutiny  Among 
the  vital  mai  ters  concerning  which  policy 
and  strategic  decisions  must  be  made,  and 
about  which  the  American  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  ade<iuate  Information  and  assur- 
ances, are  these 

The  question  of  relying  almost  exclTosively 
on  nuclear  deterrent  forces,  the  matter  of 
a  balanced  defensive  arsenal,  the  almost 
complete  neg:ect  of  realistic  civil  defense 
measures  whloh  would  make  our  deterrent 
Intent  more  believable,  and,  finally,  the 
power  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  over  de- 
fense decision) 

These  quest  .ons  are  not  answered  merely 
by  ImpuUng  a  partisan  and  political  bias  to 
all  who  question  the  wisdom  erf  our  cur- 
rent defense  p<'llcles. 

Military  history  Is  studded  with  instances 
of  professlona:  military  men  having  failed 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  new  '■lements  of 
strategic  or  ta<  tlcal  value  There  have  been, 
for  example,  such  occasions  as  the  rejection 
of  the  tank  by  French  Army  generals  before 
World  War  I.  tie  rejection  by  our  own  Army 
of  the  thesis  of  alrpower  propounded  by  Gen. 
Billy  Mitchell  l:i  the  1920s,  and  the  resistance 
of  OUT  battleship  admirals  to  the  develop- 
ment of  alrcra't  carriers  before  World  War 
n  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Incidents 
which  provide  Illustrations  that  a  lifetime  In 
the  military  service  Is  no  guarantee  of  In- 
fallibility. 

One  might  further  add  that  some  of  the 
most  penetrating  criticisms  of  present  de- 
fense policies  have  originated  from  men 
who  have  also  devoted  their  lives  to  our 
national  defenfe  and  who  have  b?en  much 
more  closely  associated  and  Intimately  In- 
volved with  It  (luring  the  past  10  years'than 
has  the  President  One  of  the  most  notable 
Is  retired  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Maxwell 
D  TaylOT,  who  recently  stated  before  a  Joint 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  tie  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science  Committee  that,  "The  trend 
of  relaUve  mil  tary  strength  Is  against  us. 
Our  manned  tomber  force  Is  a  dwindling 
military  asset.  Our  long-range  missile  force 
Is  limited  In  slz.?,  uncertain  In  reliability,  and 
Immobile  upoii  exposed  bases  We  have 
no  antimissile  lefense  In  being  or  In  sight. 
There  Is  no  effective  fallout  protection  for 
our  civil  population  " 

Another  authoritative  critic  within  his  own 
field  Is  Thomaj  O.  Lanphier,  Jr  ,  former 
vice  president  cf  Convalr,  the  major  manu- 
facturer of  the  Atlas  intercontinental  mis- 
sile, who  resigned  his  »60.000  a  year  Job 
with  Convalr  In  order,  as  he  sUted,  "to  un- 
clutter  my  opinions  with  charges  of  bias." 


Among  other  statements  Mr.  Lanphier 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  was  his  declaration  that 
the  United  States  Is  now  "engaged,  In  fact. 
In  the  only  military  phase  of  world  war  III 
we  have  a  chance  to  win — the  deterrent 
phase— and  we  are  losing  It."  He  then  added, 
"We  are  losing,  for,  among  other  reasons; 
lack  of  a  sufficient  and  timely  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  program:  lack  of  de- 
fense against  a  submarine  attack;  lack  of  a 
weapons  program  and  policy  to  deter  limited 
aggression;  lack  of  a  sufficient  and  timely 
space  program,  and.  above  all,  lack  of  recog- 
nition that  we  are  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time  actually  engaged  In  world  war  m." 

Our  position  In  certain  vital  areas  of  tac- 
tical strength  appears  no  stronger  than  In 
those  strategic  matters  I  have  Just  cited.  For 
example,  as  recently  as  this  week — on  April 
20 — Army  and  Air  Force  chiefs  rejx)rted  to 
Congress  that  the  recent  war  games  in  the 
Caribbean  revealed  that  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary airlift  Is  Inadequate  and  outmoded. 

Gen  Bruce  C  Clarke,  chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  Command,  and  Lt  Gen  Wil- 
liam H.  Tunner.  head  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service.  Jointly  suomltted  a 
formal  critique  of  last  month's  exercise  Big 
Slam -Puerto  Pine — the  first  major  test  of 
the  Air  Force's  ability  to  rush  Army  combat 
forces  to  an  oversea  trouble  spot.  Their 
report  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee included  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  llmiUtlons  of  the  majority  of  the 
present  MATS  aircraft  seriously  limit  the 
size  of  U.S  Forces  which  can  be  deployed  to 
distant  oversea  destinations  in  acceptable 
periods  of  time." 

General  Tunner  further  declared  that  90 
percent  of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice Is  obsolescent  and  "the  need  for  modern- 
ization Is  immediate  and  critical."  Despite 
such  testimony  from  the  men  who  are  best 
qualified  to  know,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested only  $50  million  In  the  current  budg- 
et for  the  development  of  new  military 
transport  aircraft  which  might  be  ready  in 
3  to  5  years. 

One  Is  thus  impelled  to  question  what  the 
United  States  would  or  could  do  In  the  event 
of  another  Korea,  or  even  a  Lebanon,  in 
which  we  would  be  confronted  by  enemy 
combat  forces. 

Finally,  almost  24  years  ago.  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Issued  its  report 
after  taking  7.000  pages  of  testimony.  In 
this  report  the  subcommittee  made  17  spe- 
cific recommendations  covering  the  entire 
range  of  our  defe!^.«;e  system  These  recom- 
mendations were  unanimously  approved,  not 
only  by  the  subcommittee,  but  by  every 
member  of  the  committee  itself  and  endorsed 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  from  the  leading 
experts  throughout  the  country. 

Yet,  even  at  this  late  date,  not  enoiogh  has 
been  done  to  Implement  these  recommenda- 
tions. The  excuse  has  been  that  we  cannot 
afford  them  I  say— the  leaders  of  Congress 
say — and  I  believe  the  American  people  will 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  have  them 
If  we  cannot  afford  them  under  our  present 
system  of  priorities,  then  we  had  better 
reappraise  our  standards  of  priority. 

Currently,  we  are  spending  10  percent  of 
our  national  income  on  national  security  in 
a  recent  book  by  Bernard  Brodle,  a  military 
historian  with  the  Rand  Corp..  entitled 
"Strategy  In  the  Missile  Age,"  it  is  persua- 
sively argued  that  we  can  readily  afford  to 
spend  15  percent,  and  that  this  sum  would 
perform  miracles  for  the  forces,  and  would 
also  provide  a  minimum  program  of  fallout 
shelters  surrounding  our  cities. 

As  the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  we  can 
afford  and  we  must  provide  the  preservation 
of  those  values  which  alone  make  our  ma- 
terial wealth  meaningful.  But,  in  order  to 
achieve  such   a  defensive   system,   we   must 


have  some  guiding  principles  of  action  other 
than  mere  budgetary  ones.  In  closing  I  sug- 
gest these  basic  principles: 

1.  Since  we  have  determined  against  out 
fighting  a  preventive  war,  we  must  devote 
a  greater  military  effort  into  cutting  down 
drastically  the  advantage  an  enemy  might 
derive  from  a  surprise  attack.  This  will 
call  for  (a)  the  reduction  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  otir  own  retaliation  system;  (b) 
the  Improvement  of  our  detections  systems 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  false  alarm;  and 
(c)  the  reduction  of  the  vulnerability  of 
our  present  and  future  defensive  systems. 

2.  Secondly  we  must  provide  more  sub- 
stantial conventionally  armed  forces  and  the 
necessary  transport  for  limited  war  As  His- 
torian Brodh!  remarked,  "There  will  be  time 
enough  to  readjust  to  what  Is  permissible  in 
limited  war  when  Incentives  to  strategic 
attack  have  been  markedly  reduced." 

3.  Finally,  we  must  begin  to  take  serloiisly 
the  proposition  that  the  danger  of  total  war 
Is  a  real  and  finite  one,  and  that  provision 
must,  therefore,  be  made  for  the  saving  of 
life  on  a  vast  scale. 

While  pres<'nt  world  tensions  exist,  we  may 
not  flee,  no  matter  how  appalling  the  vision 
of  nuclear  war,  from  facing  the  realities  of 
our  times.  To  do  less  is  to  lose  faith  with 
and  to  violate  the  trust  of  those  of  your 
comrades  who  gave  their  lives  for  human 
dignity  q(hd  Individual  freedom. 
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Foreign  Trade  and  the  American 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1960 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Honorable  Noah  Mason,  for 
24  years  a  M(!mber  of  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois, introduced  a  biU  that  should  be 
given  top  priority  by  the  Congress  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  will  have 
the  opposition  of  all  the  "powers  that 
be"  including:  men  in  high  Republican 
positions.  Basically,  this  bill  simply  is 
trying  to  restore  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  the  Congress,  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives, instead  of  piving  the  au- 
thority over  tariffs  to  subservient  inter- 
nationally minded  bureaucrats  appointed 
by  the  President. 

When  we  talk  and  write  of  foreign 
Imports  we  are  simplj'  talking  about 
American  job  loss — every  American  job 
in  a  factory  making  goods  for  sale  is  sup- 
posed to  support  at  least  three  persons' 
livelihood.  The  administrators  of  these 
export  programs  like  to  claim  that  our 
American  exports  support  at  least  5  mil- 
lion Americans. 

But  as  has  often  been  pointed  out  by 
me — I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any- 
one in  Government  who  will  tell  you  how 
many  jobs  we  lose  by  reason  of  our  im- 
ports. If  our  imports  exceed  our  ex- 
ports, it  would  seem  logical  to  assume 
there  is  a  job  loss  to  the  United  States. 
Recently,  a  well-informed  statistical  or- 
ganization said: 

We  have  already  taken  a  long  step  toward 
national  sulcldi?  through  failure  to  main- 
tain tariff  schedules  adequate  to  equalize 
production  costtj  in  the  low-wage  countries 
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with  unavoidable  high  cost — wages,  taxes, 
and  living  standardfi — In  eflect  here.  Our 
Industries  and  the  Jobs  of  our  people  are 
moving  overseas  at  a  constantly  acceierat- 
Ing  rate. 

I>urlng  the  first  9  months  of  1959  our  Im- 
ports fronx  Europe  Increased  43  percent  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  on  1938.  Im- 
ports from  Japan  Increased  still  more  steeply, 
or  54  percent  Needless  to  say,  most  of  these 
Imports  compete  sharply  with  our  own  pro- 
duction. 

Another  major  factor  influencing  our  for- 
eign trade,  and  one  that  gives  great  concern. 
Is  found  In  the  President's  recently  pro- 
posed "hard  sell"  trade  program,  which.  In 
effect,  concedes  the  perils  that  confront  us, 
and  seeks  to  give  relief  through  a  Federal 
he'.p  In  selling  program. 

The  Old  World,  after  World  War  II,  In  Its 
recovery  not  only  got  our  U.S.  tax  dollars 
but  they  also  copied  our  know-how.  Etirope 
now  has  modern  plants  and  equipment,  mass 
production  faculties,  technological  skill,  re- 
search projects,  Installnient  credit  and  the 
management  methods — all  obtained  by  our 
foreign  aid  policies  over   the   past   1:2   years. 

It  has  been  all  too  apparrnt  that  most 
of  the  men  who  have  been  in  a  position 
to  Tormulate  foreign  as  well  as  domesLic 
policies — all  seem  to  have  superheated 
passion  for  the  uplift  of  foreign  peo- 
ples and  nations.  These  men  seem  to 
have  more  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  industry'  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  including  Communist-dominated 
countries,  than  for  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  wants  and  ambitions  of 
people  in  foreign  lands  receive  more  at- 
tention than  the  great  middle  class 
Americans  who  are  struggling  with  high 
taxes  and  trying  to  live  on  an  inf.ationed 
dollar  worth  47  cent5. 

Anytime  a  Member  of  Congress  speaks 
out  against  this  prevailing  tendency  of 
always  putting  America  last  he  is  im- 
mediately stamped  as  a  modem-day 
illiterate  and  is  a  moron  from  out  of  the 
wide  open  spaces  without  the  benefit  of 
reading  the  New  York  Times  or  Wash- 
ington Post — or  as  one  intellectual  do- 
gooder  expressed  it — "out  in  that  area 
of  America  where  they  still  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  America  first,  where  Douglas 
MacArthur  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
American,  where  the  people  ILsten  to 
Pulton  Lewis.  Jr  ,  and  where  many  of 
these  stay-at-home  Republican  con- 
servatives would  like  to  vote  for  B.^rry 
GoLDW.^TER  for  President. 

During  the  pa.st  7  or  8  years  I  am  sure 
many  persons  who  have  read  my  news- 
letters will  remember  my  position  and 
attitude  to'^^ard  our  so-called  foreign  aid 
and  related  farm  programs.  I  have  been 
against  these  programs  because  as  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  all  we  have  done  is 
to  build  up  future  competition  for 
America — particularly  in  our  own  farm 
areas.  Many  people  have  been  violently 
opposed  to  my  position  because  they  al- 
ways said,  "any  program  is  good — that 
gets  rid  of  our  surpluses  and  helps  the 
needy  countries  becau.se  this  builds  up 
friendship  for  us  throughout  the  world." 

That  sort  of  reasoning  is  deadly  un- 
realistic for  the  simple  reason  this  policy 
would  not  work  now — nor  at  anytime  in 
the  future — because  you  do  not  buy 
friendship  and  you  do  not  buy  allies — 
foreign  nations  think  of  their  own  wel- 
fare— just  as  the  United  States  did  up 
until  12  years  ago  when  we  started  out 


to  be  Santa  Glaus  for  all  tlie  world. 
DMnag  these  years  the  big  manufac- 
turers, big  International  groups — par- 
ticularly the  International  labor  tKssses — 
big  auto  manufacturers  and  other  world- 
saving  groups  with  American  tax  dollars 
all  have  painted  their  fingers  of  scorn 
and  contempt  at  aro-  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  stgaJxist  foreign  aid. 

But  let  us  make  a  little  closer  re- 
appraisal of  these  worM-saving  pro- 
grams with  U  S.  tax  dollars  and  .see  what 
has  happened. 

Our  exports  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  were  $3  billion  less  than  our  im- 
port.S' — the  net  result — lost  $3  billion 
wortli  of  gold  out  of  Port  Knox  to  pay 
foreigners  for  their  goods.  We  have  to 
pay  them  in  gold;  you  can't  lawfully  own 
gold.     You  get  47-cent  paper  dollars. 

W(>have  lost  our  world  trade  auto  mar- 
ket— jnore  automobiles  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  than  sold.  World 
steel  markets  are  being  taken  away  from 
us  throughout  the  world — our  own  mar- 
ket.s  tre  buying  more  and  more  imported 
steel  products.  You  can  go  to  any  hard- 
ware or  lumber  yard  in  Kansas  and  buy 
a  roll  of  barbed  wire  made  in  Europe  at 
S2  a  roll  cheaper  than  a  roll  of  wire 
made  in  Gary,  Ind.,  and  the  wire  is  just 
as  good 

The  $90  billion  we  have  given  away 
in  foreign  aid  program.s  brought  us  stiff 
competition.  We  gave  them  our  money. 
built  up  their  factories,  and  now  they 
dump  their  products  back  in  our  laps — 
because  of  their  cheap  labor  and  freight 
rates,  They  are  taking  our  mai  kets  here 
in  the  United  States — not  with  cheap, 
shoddy  goods  but  with  quality  prod- 
ucts—and throughout  the  world  they 
continue  to  absorb  our  markets  of  man- 
ufactured goods 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  foreign 
agriculture  markets  that  we  long 
thought  belong  to  us — because  of  our  su- 
perior know-how  and  the  great  progress 
we  have  made  in  agriculture  production 
methods.  We  are  now  lasing  our  agri- 
culture world  markets  in  wheat,  com. 
rice,  cotton,  and  feed  grains  because  of 
two  factors — we  taught  them  modern  ag- 
riculture methods  with  U.S.  tax  dollars 
and  now  many  of  these  countries  are 
self -sufficient  and  as  a  result  we  not  only 
lost  the.se  markets  but  in  many  cases 
they  took  away  our  markets  in  other 
countries  because  of  cheaper  prices. 
Since  World  War  II  we  taught  the  Japa- 
nese bow  to  eat  bread.  Last  year  we  sold 
Japan  some  60  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  year  Japan  Is  buying  wheat  from 
Canada  and  Australia.  Why?  Because 
they  can  buy  their  wheat  15  cents  a 
bushel  cheaper. 

Now  to  be  specific  let  us  look  at  this 
statement  copied  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

Waskington. — Grave  fetu-s  about  the  dl- 
rectloa  In  which  Europe's  young  but  poten- 
tially might  Common  Market  l.s  headed  are 
now  being  voiced  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

A  secret  paper,  drafted  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  now  being  circulated  "for 
discussion  purposes."  contends  that  com- 
modltj  control  schemes  of  the  sUt -nation 
ITuropean  Economic  Community  could  go  far 
toward  wiping  out  an  export  market  for  US. 
crops  which  ctirrently  approaches  $1  bllllou 
a  year. 


For  a  Government  document,  this  one 
contains  some  pretty  rough  language. 

It  charges  that  the  Common  Market  lands — 
Gtermany.  Prance.  Italy.  Holland.  Belplum. 
and  Luxembourg — are  headed  stralirht  for 
■eKcesBlve  (and  abrltrary)  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulation lit  markets." 

It  accuses  the  Common  Market  of  "aiming 
at  self-suffirienry"  In  agriculture  not  at  freer 
trade. 

It  states  this  may  well  reduce  Common 
Market  Imports  of  major  commodities  from 
Ameri.^n  and  other  suppliers  to  nothing  more 
than  n  residual  Item. 

So  our  international  trade  experts  ex- 
pect those  who  .^eem  to  want  to  help  for- 
eign nations  instead  of  America — prob- 
ably do  not  see  any  danger  In  this  Com- 
mon Market  or  that  it  will  affect  the 
American  faimer.  It  would  soem  how- 
ever that  even  our  own  Agriculture  De- 
partment now  sees  clearly  what  effect 
this  Common  Market  will  have  on  .selling 
our  exces.s  farm   produces 

The  U.S.  diplomats  have  hailed  and 
supported  this  Common  Market  idea  as 
a  brilliant  conception  by  the  interna- 
tional do-gooders — but  just  how  this 
Common  Market  will  help  the  American 
laboring  man  or  the  farmer  Is  just  a  bit 
hard  to  understand. 

Certainly  one  of  the  major  Issues  that 
should  be  decided  in  this  coming  election 
cam^paign  is  that  this  American-last 
attitude  .should  be  brought  to  an  end. 
There  never  was  more  a  time  when  the 
ordinary  citizen  should  rise  up  and  elect 
a  conservative,  aggressively  pro-Amer- 
ican Congress. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  this 
same  group  of  "international  do-?oodcrs 
with  US  tax  dollars"  promoted  the  idea 
that  Russia  should  take  back  to  Russia 
all  the  fine  m'lchinery  of  prewar  Ger- 
many in  payment  of  war  clainxs  Commu- 
nist Russia  claimed  was  due  her  as  a  re- 
sult of  German  aggression  in  World  War 
II.  Millicm-s  of  fine  machinn-y  was  tak- 
en to  Russia — then  Uncle  Sam  with  usual 
shortsightedness — gave  Germany  U.S. 
dollars  to  re-equip  her  factories  with  new 
and  modern  machinery.  As  a  result,  the 
Germans  with  their  usual  efficiency,  with 
this  new  and  modern  machinery,  and 
with  no  40-hour  week  for  the  hard  work- 
ing efficient  German  workmen — have 
pone  ahead  and  grabbed  off  many  of  the 
U.S.  markets  throughout  the  world. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  United 
Stat«s  rebuilding  the  economy  of  our 
future  competitors. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  of  building 
up  our  competitors  both  in  Europe  and 
Japan — unemployment  In  the  United 
States  will  soon  become  a  major  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  who  wants  to  stay  in  Congress 
must  face  these  increased  foreign  imports 
which  cause  American  unemployment. 
Already,  there  are  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  this  unemployment  is  due 
solely  to  foreign  imports.  When  these 
factories  .shut  down  there  is  always  an 
epidemic  of  panaceas  suggested,  such  as 
depressed  area  appropriation,  bigger 
Government  unemployment  benefits, 
artificial  work  programs  to  sustain  pur- 
chasing power  in  a  declining  domestic 
economy,  and,  of  course,  all  the  old  WPA 
projects  will  be  dusted  off  and  a  lot  of 
new  ones  discussed — in  most  cases  for 
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the  sole  purpose  of  getting  votes  and  not 
as  a  permanent  solution. 

Competition  within  the  American  in- 
dustrial markets  by  American  companies 
for  the  home  market  is  a  good  thing  but 
when  the  competitors  from  abroad  come 
into  the  American  market  where  they  pay 
just  one-fourth  of  our  wage  rate  and  with 
no  penalties  for  overtime  nor  40-hour 
,^•eek — that  is  a  big  advantage  but  here  is 
another  big  advantage:  the  competing 
foreign  companies  rarely  pay  more  than 
9  percent  of  a  profits  tax,  while  in  the 
United  States  it  is  42  percent  and  these 
foreign  countries  give  much  more  realis- 
tic writeoff  replacement  costs  than  the 
United  States,  all  of  which  permits  our 
foreign  competitors  to  be  constantly  get- 
ting better  and  more  modern  machines. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  boss-ridden 
international  unions  were  all  promoting 
these  foreign  aid  programs — but  what  do 
we  find  today — they  are  crying  for  tariff 
protection. 

At  least  three  American  unions  are  now 
demanding  that  Congress  put  up  tariff 
bars  on  imports,  and  they  want  to  ne- 
gotiate labor  contracts  prohibiting  Amer- 
ican employers  from  handling  foreign 
goods  However,  these  labor  k)o.s.>;es  never 
suggest  that  they  or  their  members  try 
out  such  realistic  actions  as  reducing  in- 
flationary pressures  by  holding  the  line 
on  labor  costs  or  by  reducing  unit  costs 
through  higher  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. 

The  remedy  for  this  taking  of  Ameri- 
can markets  is  probably  not  to  erect  a 
wall  of  high  protective  tariffs  in  order  to 
keep  these  products  out  of  America,  but 
rather  a  combination  of  a  few  simple  laws 
applied  with  Just  plain  common  sense; 
quit  granting  economic  aid  all  over  the 
world  to  our  competitors  and  when  we 
make  a  reciprocal  trade  deal  m.ake  it  a 
two-way  street  instead  of  a  one-way 
street,  as  at  present.  Get  Government 
out  of  business;  give  business  a  better 
writeoff  policy;  quit  passing  I*"^deral 
laws  and  regulations  which  increase  the 
cost  of  production,  and  reduce  personal 
and  corporate  taxes  which  re.strict  the 
building  up  resources  of  capital  to  carry 
on  experimentation  in  products  on  a 
competitive  market,  and  above  all  else  see 
that  business  and  the  mar  who  labors  is 
protected  from  the  bo.ssism-for-me  type 
union  leaders,  such  as  Hoffa,  Walter 
Reuther,  and  Hutchinson,  of  the  car- 
penters. 

Congress  should  do  these  things  now 
and  not  wait  until  the  breadlines  form 
and  emotion  fills  the  air,  then  we  will  get 
only  some  quack,  panacea  remedies  de- 
signed basically  for  votes  and  all  at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  Congress,  from  heavy  pressure 
from  two  administrations,  has  tried  to 
buy  the  love,  respect,  and  support  of 
the  people  of  the  world  with  your  tax 
dollars.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  tax  load 
that  has  taken  much  of  the  incentive 
out  of  industrial  advancement.  Our 
Government,  whether  it  has  been  the 
New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  or  present  deal — 
has  simply  preached  security  insteaid 
of  opportunity — neither  political  party 
seems  to  be  aware  that  no  one  pays  taxes 
but  the  consumer  of  goods  and  services. 
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Under  these  doctrines  p>eople  have 
been  brainwashed  and  conditioned  for 
the  coming  of  more  socialism  and  the 
welfare  state  and,  of  course,  there  are 
many  who  believe  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive to  all  this  is  a  one-world  govern- 
ment, one  parliament  for  all  mankind'. 
one  church,  one  language,  one  color,  and 
one  policeman. 

We  as  a  nation,  as  led  by  our  present 
administration  and  the  Congress,  not 
only  seem  committed  to  a  welfare  state 
here  at  home  but  to  promote  a 
planned  economy  of  benevolent  socialism 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
iLshed  an  editorial  which  contains  ideas 
that  should  be  fully  understood  by  those 
who  advocate  bigger  and  better  gifts, 
even  though  called  loans.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend the  contents  of  this  editorial 
entitled  "Blank  Checks." 

Blank   Checks 

Congress,  one  of  Us  committees  unani- 
mously recommends,  should  consider  abolish- 
ing the  Development  Loan  Fund  if  It  doesn't 
etralghten  Itself  out. 

The  DLF  Is  one  of  the  proliferating  bu- 
reaucracies spawned  by  Government  for- 
eign aid,  and  the  Houfe  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  says  It  Isn't  operating  the 
way  Congress  Intended.  Instead  of  approv- 
ing loans  only  for  specific  projects  In  under- 
developed areas.  It  has  been  approving  blank- 
et credits  to  governments,  with  little  or  no 
check  on  what  is  done  with  the  money 

As  the  committee  report  puts  it.  "Once 
the  recipient  governments  have  been  prom- 
ised aid  In  a  certain  amount,  they  have  been 
known  to  take  the  view  that  DLF  ts  merely 
being  bureaucratic  If  It  scrutinizes  too  close- 
ly the  use  to  which  that  aid  Is  to  be  put." 

This  melancholy  history  is  In  no  way  sur- 
prising when  the  agency's  basic  setup  is  re- 
called The  DLF  was  devised  to  provide 
"roft"  loans,  repayable  In  local  currencies, 
to  finance  Industrial  projects  In  economi- 
cally backward  nations  So  right  o(T  the 
bat  It  was  on  unsound  financial  ground. 

An  agency  so  conceived,  moreover.  Is  In 
poor  shape  to  resist  foreign  political  pres- 
sures. If  the  Government  on  the  receiving 
end  wants  to  take  the  money  and  build  steel 
mills  In  deserts  or  other  latter-day  pyra- 
mids— well,  fo  what?  Only  the  unsophis- 
ticated would  Imagine  that  the  money  ts  ac- 
tually supposed  to  Improve  the  economic  lot 
of  the  people  concerned. 

■What  Is  wrong  with  the  DLF  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  troubles  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  a  whole.  It  Is  not  merely  the 
carelessness,  the  waste,  the  blunders,  the 
blank  checks.  These  but  reflect  the  funda- 
mental defect — the  absence  of  sound  prin- 
ciples and  clear  objectives. 

We  hope  Congress  will  pay  attention  to  the 
committee's  recommendation  concerning  the 
DLF  But  before  a  sensible  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  built,  more  than  this  one  annex 
will  have  to  be  torn  down. 


College  Loyalty  Oaths 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or  pemnstlvakia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25. 1960 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the   CoNCRKSsiONAL   RECORD    an   article 


entitled  "College  Loyalty  Oaths,"  written 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  and  pub- 
lished in  the  April  1960  Issue  of  Coronet 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

College  Lotaltt  Oaths — Lotaltt  Oaths, 
Especially  in  EnrCATiON.  Havt  NFvrm  Con- 
tributed   TO    OtTR    SeCLTUTT — TR.'MTORS    aptd 

Ll^rs  Will  Easily  Take  Them — BrT  Pre- 

QfENTLY,  PrTNCTPLFD  PEOPLE  WrLL  REPTTSE 

Loyalty,  Insists  the  Sewatoh.  Cannot  Bk 
CoKRCED  OR  Compelled — It  Mcst  Be  In- 
spired 

(By  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy) 
In  1776,  Benj.unln  PraukUu — lully  aware 
of  the  rl&k — d€K;ided  to  entru&t  secret  plans 
of  the  American  Bevoiution  to  a  French 
agent  He  believed  the  man's  word  of  honor 
that  even  BrlU&h  torture  would  never  wring 
these  facts  from  him.  What  more  oould  he 
ask?  "He  would  have  given  me  his  oath  for 
it,  '  Prariklin  reported  to  the  Continental 
Oongress.  "if  I  laid  stress  upon  oaths.  But 
I  have  never  regarded  them  otherwise  than 
as  the  last  recourse  of  liars." 

Franklin  knew  that  many  an  American 
agent  had  hypocritically  taken  the  new 
British  oath  of  allegiance.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  that  little  oould  be  expected 
from  those  colonists  with  Tory  sympathies 
who  had  been  coinp>elled  by  their  crusading 
neighbors  to  take  oaths  supporting  the 
revolution. 

Unfortunately  the  American  Nation,  born 
in  that  year  of  divided  loyalties,  has  rarely 
heeded  Ban  PranJtlin's  sage  advice.  Iq  times 
of  crisis  to  the  state — times  of  war,  insurrec- 
tion or  s'J.spected  subversion — both  Federal 
and  State  Governments  have  repeatedly 
sought  some  swift,  convenient,  and  reasstir- 
Ing  means  of  publicly  Identifying  and  com- 
peUing  citizen  loyalty.  Elaborate  loyalty 
oaths  and  affidavits — going  far  beyond  the 
simple  pledge  of  allegiance  or  the  oath  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution — have 
lnevlt.T.bly  been  the  answer. 

But  there  ts  no  evidence  that  they  have 
ever  contributed  substantially  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Yet  overzealous  patriots  keep  trying  to  leg- 
islate loyalty.  The  latest  example  of  this  Is 
the  case  of  the  N.itional  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  which  contains  a  welcome  pro- 
gram for  student  loans. 

Many  bright  students,  whose  talents  this 
Nation  needs  to  develop  In  competing  with 
the  Soviets,  require  flnancial  assistance  to 
continue  their  studies.  But  today,  if  those 
needy  students  attend  Harvard.  Yale.  Mills, 
Grlnnell,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Oberlln.  Sw.arth- 
more,  and  a  dozen  or  so  other  schools — 
including  some  of  our  best  science  labora- 
tories— they  cannot  obtain  a  Federal  loan. 
These  colleges  and  universities  are  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  loan  program.  They 
need  the  money — they  know  their  students 
need  the  money — but  they  refuse  to  admin- 
ister one  of  the  bill's  strangest  provisions: 
a  section  which  requires  every  student, 
teacher,  scientist  or  other  scholar  applying 
for  a  loan  to  not  only  sign  the  customary 
oath  of  allegiance,  but  also  to  sign  a  vague, 
sweeping  affidavit  declaring  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  or  support  any  organization  which 
believes  In  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  Illegal  methods. 

How  can  our  universities  police  this  af- 
fidavit they  find  so  distasteful  and  humiliat- 
ing? How  can  they  Investigate  what  organ- 
izations their  students  might  believe  in.  and 
what  those  organizations  believe?  If  a  stu- 
dent does  not  belong  to  a  subversive  organ- 
ization, might  not  his  beliefs  still  be  contrary 
to  the  affidavit?  Which  methods  of  over- 
throwing the  Government  are  Illegal  and 
which  are  not? 
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No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  principle  that 
all  Americans  should  be  loyal  citizens  and 
should  be  willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  our 
country.  But  this  is  quite  different  from  a 
doctrine  which  singles  out  student* — and 
only  those  students  who  need  to  borrow 
money  to  continue  their  education — as  a 
group  which  must  sign  a  rather  vague  af- 
fidavit as  to  their  beliefs  as  well  as  their  acts. 
Congress  appeared,  on  the  one  hand.  In 
this  act  to  recognize  that  oiu*  students  and 
teachers  were  one  of  oui  greatest  assets  in 
the  cold  war,  our  hope  for  the  future — but 
then,  In  the  same  act,  to  single  them  out  for 
scorn  and  sxispiclon  in  a  demonstration  of  no 
confldence.  An  affirmative  oath  of  allegiance 
may  be  understandable — but  the  negative 
disclaimer  is  at  variance  with  the  declared 
piuTXJses  of  the  act.  It  adds  a  needless  bar- 
rier to  many  prospective  students.  More 
and  more  of  our  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  refusing  to  participate  in  the  loan 
program  because  of  It. 

The  president  of  Wisconsin  State  Col- 
lege calls  it  unnecessary  and  distasteful. 
Father  Michael  J.  Walsh,  the  president  of 
Boston  College,  says  It  "represents  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  youth  of  the  country." 
Mills  OoUege  in  California  would  not  accept 
these  funds  because  this  section  "invadea  the 
privacy  and  questions  the  integrity  of  In- 
dlTldual  belief."  President  Nathan  M.  Pusey 
of  Harvard  called  it  vague  in  Intent,  use- 
less In  effect.  Inappropriate  in  context  and  In- 
sulting to  the  very  group  the  Congress  seeks 
to  encourage.  Oberlln  College  In  Ohio  de- 
clined all  loans  under  the  program  because, 
its  president  stated,  "it  cannot  compromise 
Ita  historical  devotion  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  belief." 

In  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  this  pro- 
vision last  year.  I  called  it  a  futile  gesture 
to  the  memory  of  an  earlier  age  Between 
the  end  c :  World  War  II  and  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war,  a  rising  tide  of  fear  and  sus- 
picion enfulfed  many  Americans  The  de- 
tection of  Communist  agents  and  the  erection 
of  new  standards  of  loyalty  and  security  were 
no  longer  left  to  responsible  authorities 
Neighbors,  fellow  workers,  faculty  members. 
Federal  employees,  friends — anyone  might 
turn  out  to  be  "Red"  (or  said  to  be  by  some- 
one). Kaay  answers  and  convenient  scape- 
goata  were  sought,  and  provided,  In  a  trou- 
bled time  when  the  answers — How  did  the 
Rustlana  get  the  bomb?  Why  did  we  loee 
China? — were  not  easy. 
^  But  one  easy  answer  was  the  oath.    Thoee 

who  took  It  were  loyal;  those  who  refused 
were  not.  What  could  be  simpler?  And  »o 
oountleee  hundreds  uf  new  oaths  sprang  vip, 
administered  by  Federal,  state  and  local 
bodies:  oaths  (or  schoolteachers,  oaths  tor 
notary  publlca,  oathj  for  preseason,  students 
and  srlenttste  and,  in  one  State,  a  loyalty 
oath  for  profeealonal  wrestlers. 

Finally,  the  furf\r  died  down— the  atmos- 
phere changed  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
of  Wlsoonaln  departed  from  the  scene  and 
the  American  people  turned  their  attention 
from  oaths  of  loyalty  to  the  mwe  poeltlve 
taaka  neoeeeary  for  strengthening  our  na- 
tional security  But  In  ths  svunmer  of  US«, 
one  pellc  ot  this  earlier  pra  crept  Into  the 
National  Defense  Education  Art 

The  historical  background  of  tltis  kind  of 
special  oath  Is  not  connned  U\  the  recent  era 
of  hate  and  suspicion 

The  first  soldier  in  Washlnguins  army  to 
hang  (or  treason  m  a  plot  to  capttire  the 
Continental  CongreM  hart  swnrn  Vo  iwt) 
special   oaths  at   loyalty 

During  the  Civil  War  when  a>ngreas  ex- 
tended special  uath-taklng  to  iiii«l(,  the  only 
resviU  waa  U>e  resignation  o(  a  loyal  but  In- 
dlgnant  BenaUvr  from  Delaware,  Jamea  A 
Bayard  Another  reluctant  oaihtaker,  a  civil 
•ervant  In  the  Census  Bureau  whom  a  con- 
greeslonal  committee  had  olted  tw  disloyal 
(eelinge,  enlisted  lik  the  Union  Army  and  loat 
his  sight  at  Gettysburg:  while  an(»ther  Fed- 


eral employee,  when  apprehended  for  dis- 
loyal oonduct  and  asked  about  his  oath,  re- 
plied: "I  could  take  500.000  such  oaths,  as 
they  amount  to  nothing." 

In  the  post-World  War  I  era.  New  York's 
famous  Lusk  laws  included  oaths  among 
other  Bjjeclal  tests  of  teacher  loyalty  But 
after  Only  2  years  they  were  rep>ealed.  dls- 
missec]  teachers  were  reinstated  and  Gov 
Al  Smith  called  the  laws  repugnant  to  the 
fundamentals    of    American    democracy. 

Nearly  2  million  WPA  workers  were  re- 
quired to  swear  their  loyalty  in  the  unsettled 
days  prior  to  World  War  11.  before  they  could 
pick  up  their  tools  and  rakes.  After  the  war. 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  required  special 
non-Communist  affidavits  from  union  lead- 
ers. Harry  Bridges  took  the  oath — but  John 
L.  Lewis,  a  fighting  antl-Communlst,  would 
not.  Among  the  federally  employed  scien- 
tists working  on  secret  weapons  projects  who 
took  a  special  oath  was  David  Greenglaas, 
convicted   atomic  spy 

This  is  hardly  historical  Justification  for 
the  imposition  of  a  special  oath  on  student 
loan  applicants  today  And  the  hl.story  of 
special  oaths  In  other  lands  should  also  have 
taught!  us  a  lesson.  The  student  affidavit  of 
disbelief  is  directly  descended  from  the  hated 
test  oaths  Imposed  centuries  ago  by  succes- 
sive contenders  for  the  British  crown  Under 
Charlee  II.  for  example,  no  one  could  teach 
at  a  university  or  school  without  taking  an 
Anglican  oath — and  also  an  oath  that  the 
earlier  oath  Imposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
unlawful.  Article  VI  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion reflected  the  fear  of  religious  test  oaths 
which  had  driven  many  to  these  shores 

In  lihe  1930"8  our  universities  benefited 
from  Italian  professors  fleeing  Mussolini's 
requirement  that  all  faculty  members  tak'j 
a  special  oath  sUtlng  that  their  teaching 
woulc.  be  aimed  at  Instilling  devotion  to  the 
Fascist;  regime  ' 

The  tragic  fact  Is — as  the  history  of  loyalty 
oaths  demonstrates — that  the  affidavit  will 
not  kaep  Communists  or  other  subversives 
out  of  the  student  loan  prognun.  Card-car- 
rying members  of  the  Communist  Party  will 
have  ao  hesitancy  about  perjuring  them- 
selvee  In  the  affidavit.  I  am  proud  a*  a  U  S 
Senator  to  reaffirm  my  own  pledge  to  uphold 
the  Ounstltutlon  and  flag  But  I  regard  a 
special  affidavit  as  to  a  person's  t>ellefs— 
Impoeetl  on  average  cltlaens  who  have  no 
special  position  of  trust—as  a  wholly  meaji- 
Uigleas,  impractical  weapon  ngalnst  real  sub- 
versive* This  Is  particularly  so  when  ihey 
are  slnfrlcd  out,  because  they  cannot  tifford 
the  tuition  their  classmates  cfti\   afford 

The  only  students  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  dlecrlmlnau>ry  pMvision  are 
hojieet,  non-0)mmunlst  students  includ- 
ing 

(U)  $tudonts  who  attend  unlveriiii«»«  that 
refuse  to  parilclprtte  in  this  |>rogram 

(bi  Students  who  feet  thoy  cannot  oxccute 
Uio  imtih  And  nfflduvlt  (t>f  reaeons  uf  religion 
or  roi^eciencc 

10)  $tudent«  who  reaent  the  req\ilrement 
iw  cojiaider  It  an  unneceasary  limitation  on 
their  academic  freedom 

id)  fivident*  who  are  uvampprrhenslve  m 
their  irterpretallon  o(  the  nmiliMt  .r  \in- 
ncrrwiiwily  fearful  o(  some  omci.i;  «  ii,'«'r)>re- 
tiuion 

It  Is  nil  very  well  Ui  luik  Why  n<it  nigu 
l(  you're  not  iiuilty?"  Most  itiKlfnts  will 
»li!n  Most  unlvemilles  will  partiolpol* 
Thiwe  wh<i  reject  loans  may  he  dismissed  by 
»omt>  (X|i  ovrrronsclrntlovis  or  as  eccentrlm 
nonco«\formli«i«,  and  chnuuo  dissenters  Hut 
I  thought  the  purpi»e  o(  Wus  ac^t  was  to  «i- 
U'uct  ii»t«i  scientific  and  other  vit^vl  p\ir«viu« 
ihc«  heat  t.Uenu  i»f  the  c«)unU'y  the  ixumt  in- 
quiring ntlnds,  the  ni<wit  thoughtful  stu- 
dent* Mow  can  we  i(  we  e«olude  the  over- 
ctui»cle^tl  >tis,  the  eccentrics,  U^e  nonoui- 
(orn\Ut«,  i\nd  the  chronic  dlsaentem?  What 
is  the  0urp(>ee  of  a  i)rt>vlslon  that  m  opara- 
tlon  oouicl  result  In  mam*  Cmnmuiilsts  itet- 


ting  loans  and  some  non-Communists  drop- 
ping out  at  school — in  some  talented,  needy 
students  being  included  but  some  equally 
talented,  equally  needy,  and  equally  loyal. 
students  being  left   ouf 

There  Is  a  very  real  danger  that  this  \m- 
necessary,  futile  gesture  toward  the  memorv 
of  an  earlier  as;e  will  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  Un- 
like the  Soviets,  we  cannot  take  steps  to  keep 
our  brightest  minds  in  scientflc  careers,  but 
we  might  take  5teps  that  keep  them  out. 

Early  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  In- 
troduced and  conducted  hearings  upon  a  bill 
to  repeal  this  provision  But  after  2  days  of 
Senate  debate — sometimes  bitter,  often  con- 
fused— the  bill  was  recommitted,  dead  for 
the  session. 

Another  attempt  to  eliminate  the  affidavit 
will  be  made  this  year — this  time  emphasiz- 
ing that  It  is  the  vague,  sweeping,  negative 
affidavit  that  Is  most  objectionable  and  dis- 
criminatory That  may  satisfy  those  who  op- 
posed us  last  year,  who  could  not  understand 
why  the  customary  affirmative  pledge  of  alle- 
gUnce  should  not  be  taken  by  all  students 
a.s  a  positive  act  of  rededlcatlon 

But,  It  will  not  satisfy  those  who  want  the 
negative  affidavit  retained,  who  Insist  that 
only  subversives  would  oppose  signing  it. 
who  criticize  Institutions  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate, on  the  grounds  they  are  denying  aid 
to  needy  students  merely  to  demonstrate  ab- 
stract theories  of  academic  freedom — and 
those  who  shrug  off  nonpartlclpants  with 
the  reply  that  there  are  other  colleges  and 
students  eager  to  get  the  money  This  Is  a 
minor  Lssue  they  sny,  raised  by  a  few  egg- 
heada  and  unrealistic  professors 

But  If  this  affidavit  remains  on  the  statute 
books,  we  win  have  cause  for  concern  First, 
I  win  l>e  concerned  alxjut  the  chances  for 
success  of  the  entire  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation program,  with  some  of  our  leading 
science-trained  institutions  and  beet-known 
colleges  refusing  to  partlclpwte  These  col- 
leges need  the  additional  source  of  scholar- 
ship m'lneys — all  colleges  do,  as  enrollmenU 
and  coats  Increase  faster  than  available 
funds  But  they  also  know  that  once  they 
accept  this  precedent  of  Federal  dictation 
as  to  the  beliefs  of  their  scholarship  or  loan 
applicants,  a  tradition  of  American  education 
win  have  tjcen  shattered 

These  colleges,  training  future  atomic 
scientist*  In  their  laboratories,  do  not  want 
t<i  protect  CoMinnmltta-  but  they  know  that 
any  Communist  will  gladly  Uke  any  nvimber 
of  oaths  They  cannot  understand  why  a 
pnwperous  Ireshmon  Is  oasumed  U)  l>e  loyal, 
but-  If  his  f\uam-Ul  ne«<ts  become  more 
pirHning  so  That  a  Kederal  loan  U  required  — 
lif  "uddrnly  t)Ooon\e»  supped  In  hi*  sopho- 
more  vfvr  And  why  Is  a  leas  talented  stu- 
rtenf  Ineligible  for  a  ^deral  loan.  pernntte<l 
In  thf  li>b<>rntorv  without  question  while  a 
morr  ttUmtwt  «turtent  is  denied  entry  unless 
he  rvrcuim  t\  \  ngvie  nrTldjvvit  whlil^  he  niny 
not  rtri<p'    .1-  rvpu  (uulerstand 

To  *tuiU<  ilospermcly  needed  e<tuc«tlonrtl 
funtU  trying  to  administer  this  !^lnd  of  pro- 
VI«lor\  In  thr  helicht  of  folly 

ScH-oniliv  I  would  be  concerned  alvuii 
those  attidents  who  did  sign  the  nmdavlt 
We  w,uit  their  minds  to  be  free  and  Hexlhle, 
•«M\n-hlnn  "Ut  now  idctwi  nnd  trying  ovit  new 
prInriplM  IJut  n  yuiinu  student  who  hia 
sworn  under  penalty  of  a  Fefleral  Indlrt- 
nirni  for  prrjury  as  to  what  he  privately 
beli.»vi>s  (und  what  he  thinks  some  ontanlaa- 
tlon  hr  IxMlrvps  In  hellevesi  Is  llltely  to  be 
rrttiiPi  ciwitifuu  about  changing  hi*  beliefs  or 
Joiiunrf  now  orgnniaatlons  Other  studenUi 
ihttv  fpel  that  rederal  Utquiry  into  their  he- 
ll»li  la  so  unre\ii*iir  ns  to  be  tnennlngleaa  - 
and  in  thru  minds  imths  o(  alloglanoe  aa 
wri;  as  nwoin  affidavits  will  he  dangeMUsly 
rhrapruiiMl 

rvrhrtjw  a  frw  perjurers  will  be  rnvmht  un- 
der Uvls  re<j»ilrempnt  Mut  we  already  have 
enovigh    anu-Conmujnist,    antlsedltltut,    and 
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antleeplouage  statutes  to  catch  these  few 
students.  If  any.  without  dajnaglng — lu  tl^ie 
minds  of  maiUons  of  other  students — tlielr 
rt'speel  for  free  Inquiry  and  free  goveriimeul 

If  William  Penu  or  Benjamin  Franklin  or 
Henry  Thoreau  attended  college  in  America 
today,  I  doubt  that  they  would  sign  this 
affidavit,  despite  their  great  loyalty  to  this 
country  And  our  effort  to  develop  the  best 
minds  of  the  country  needs  all  the  Penjui 
and  Franklins  and  Thoreaus  we  can  attract. 

Finally,  I  would  be  concerned.  If  we  can- 
not eliminate  this  provision,  about  the 
United  States  of  America.  Never  before  have 
we  tried  to  legislate  orthodoxy  in  our  col- 
leges, sought  to  put  students  In  Jeopardy 
for  their  private  beliefs  or  as-sumc-d  a  scholar 
is  disloyal  until  he  swears  to  the  contrary 

Surely  this  Ls  not  the  way  to  "catch  up" 
with  the  new  Russian  excellence  In  educa- 
tion, science,  and  research — by  Imitating 
their  objective  of  teaching  students  what  to 
think  Instead  of  how  to  think.  What  kind 
of  security  is  It  thai  assumes  ail  Is  well  t>e- 
cause  thousands  of  affidavits  are  elgnc-d  do 
we  really  t>elleve  that  loyalty  can  be  reduced 
to  an  autolnatic  formula,  coerced  and  com- 
pelled Instead  of  inspired? 

I  think  It  high  time  that  we  recalled  the 
words  of  Mr  Justice  Hugo  L  Black  "Loyalty 
to  the  United  States  can  never  be  secured 
by  the  endless  proliferation  of  loyalty  oaths 
Loyally  must  arise  spontaneously  from  the 
hearts  of  people  who  love  their  country  and 
respect  their  government  " 


Orerabandance  of  Food  and  Starvinf 
Peaple 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  low* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  April  25.  1960 

Mr    WOLF      Mr    Spenkpr,  my  fiifnd 

njid  rnllraRUP  from  our  great  new  Rtate 
of  HivAiUl,  Mr  iNoUYi,  hax  only  been  in 
CouKie.ss  a  sl^ort  time,  but  he  haa  al- 
ready proven  hia  excellent  leadership 
ahilily  Hia  nvord  is  adequate  proof  of 
th(>  kfood  judHTnent  both  of  the  in^oplr  of 
HiAii.;  in  .sending  him  to  WnshinRton, 
and  the  Members  of  Conwrew  in  votini; 
statrhrxxl  for  Hawaii 

I'ndrr  unanimous  conaent.  I  in.«tert  in 
the  RKoai)  the  excellent  speech  .lust 
Blven  by  this  Hne  new  Conureaamnn 
The  s'ibj»»ct  haa  be<'n  well  hnndh»d  on 
the  Item  of  food  and  hungry  people; 
OvitaASitNiuNt  t  or  Fiwp  ani*  MtAaviNO  rr<yi.i 
(SpiHKh   liv   Moi\    Danib.  K    Inouvs    of  H«- 

wi\ii,  brforr  the  (k>oi>erat Ivr  fo<Kl  Dlntrlbu- 

t  "■^      f    Ann  II -a    (><ii,\rnt|on     Washington, 

Df  ,  April  ja    IKK)) 

Mr  rhftlrnian,  ne  subject  I  am  ivtxnit  1« 
<1l»cviss  Is  not  a  >ery  pleasant  one  Orlgl- 
'•  ^  I  hud  thoujnt  of  trlllntf  yni  at^nit 
11"  iiiM,!  br,,utlf\i!  Islnnds  In  the  Pacific 
tl».  iiw  timi  fovrrnnu  Hiaie  of  Hawaii  This 
WouUl  hn\t<  been  r  very  pli'nsant  iiulv)e<t  to 
diseviss  H  >wrvrr  notinB  that  thin  U  a  con- 
renUon  of  ftuKl  {  isinhutors,  I  drci(le<l  to 
•pend  a  few  mon\eiit«  this  arteriMxm  dlcruss- 
Ing  ioniethlnii  ahoiit  (ivrrahuiiditn>'e  of  fotnl 
and  atarviiiB  peop > 

AhoMt  A  ilrcade  i  nrt  «  half  agti,  while  srrv- 
i'^tf  with  the  Armfd  Ft-krees  in  Kuroi>e  1  oi>- 
f'lvrd  literally  thou»ai\ds  of  hutnan  beings 
frawUnu  tn  the  » iweal  depths  imagtnat^le, 
because  tJiry  were  Hungry  I  saw  w\un«>n  of- 
'•rlnj  themselves  k»r  a  slice  of  brrad     I  saw 


husbands  selling  their  wives  in  order  to  feed 
their  ciUldren.  I  saw  children  soliciting  for 
their  mothers  for  a  chocolate  bar.  One  day, 
a  group  f^f  people  came  to  our  campsite  to 
offer  their  services  fc*  any  menial  or  dirty 
job,  such  as  cleaning  our  kitchens  and  la- 
trines. Upon  being  asked  what  compensa- 
tion they  required  for  this  work,  the  leader 
of  the  irroup  replied  simply,  "We  want  your 
garbage."  A&sumlng  that  they  needed  the 
gar>>ase  to  feed  their  livestock,  we  accepxted 
their  services.  A  few  days  later,  we  found 
out  that  they  were  taking  the  garbage  home 
to  thtlr  small  village  for  distribution  among 
their  people  for  human  consumption.  These 
people  were  w<jfk!ng  for  the  privilege  of  eat- 
ing our  garbage. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  I  pictured 
our  world  entering  into  a  new  and  glorious 
age  of  peace  and  plenty.  I  must  confess  that 
even  after  experiencing  the  horrors  of  war, 
I  was  still  naively  idealistic. 

Today,  while  our  Nation  is  complaining 
about  overabundance  and  food  surplui^es, 
there  are  million.^  of  people  in  our  world  who 
are  actually  starving.  In  the  United  States, 
garbapp  disposals  and  garbage  palls  are  sell- 
ing like  hotcakes  because  of  the  overabun- 
dance of  wasted  and  leftover  food.  While 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  reducing  and  diet  pills, 
most  of  the  world  has  yet  to  hear  of  these 
miracle  pills 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
Uavellng  in  the  Far  East  know  that  hunger 
is  a  re.il  problem.  The  hunger  that  I  speak 
of  is  not  merely  the  nutritional  deficiency 
type  but  the  deep  belly  type  that  makes 
children  cry  I  have  seen  thin,  scrawny  chil- 
dren covered  with  sores  I  have  eeen  men. 
women,  and  children  beg  for  food.  I  have 
seen  wallers  set  aside  our  leftover  morsels 
to  t>e  sold  to  others  In  the  dark  alleys  that 
evening 

We.  who  are  gathered  here  today,  should 
pause  for  a  few  moments  this  evening  to 
give  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  abun- 
dance we  ate  blessed  with  We  should  be 
very  grateful  for  our  bountiful  gifts  We 
ohould  be  grateful  to  associations,  such  as 
the  Coopcr;itive  Food  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica, for  making  this  abundant  food  available 
to  our  households  at  low-cost  methods  of 
distribution  I  am  grateful  I  hope  you 
are 

Tlif  dally  per  capita  calorie  consumption 
In  tn'»«t  parts  r»f  Asia  Is  about  a  thousand 
(MiuicH  M^m  of  o\ir  dtntlngulshed  nutrl- 
tioiiiofs  Hat**  that  It  takes  atwut  3,500  to 
S  ooo  calories  per  duy  for  nn  average  person 
to  carry  on  his  dallv  activities  Tt  should  be 
notrd  that  pe<iple  who  rani\ot  get  above  ths 
avemge  of  a  th ;>u»anrt  calories  a  day  have 
little  energy  t<i  build  schools,  to  build  rall- 
r  ..xl-  t.  1  -i.^t.r\ut  comnumlootlons  fnclll- 
tiri-  to  work  on  their  (arms  and  t<>  defend 
t  hrinnrlves 

For  rtamplf  the  great  natliin  of  Tnrtta 
has  alwavs  been  suffering  from  (whI  short- 
aire  Any  dlsaat^r  fliv>d  or  drovight,  which 
wulil  riKluoe  the  (imkI  supply  even  slightly, 
creatrs  serious  tremble  for  the  Indian  Oov- 
ernment, 

AlM<ut  a  year  ago  a  very  dtstlnKuUhed 
Member  of  Congress  st.ated  Uiat  "llie  lu- 
diam  air  proud  people  At  times  they  eeem 
t«i  us  to  i>e  rxosperatlngly  Indifferent  to  the 
ohvioun  dangers  In  communism  But  India 
Is  a  dpmocratic  government  which  la  strug- 
gllng  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living 
(or  It*  millions  o(  people  Koonnmlr  and  |M>- 
lltlcal  unrest.  rause<1  by  a  wldeat>read  and 
penistent  shortage  n(  food,  greatly  compli- 
cates the  dlftVculties  n(  the  gr^vernment  and 
cinild  conceivably  Ut  up  the  scale*  agatnal 
(reethmi   there 

•  Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  there  is  a 
stTUggls  now  under  way  between  India  and 
O^mmunlst  China  India  ta  trying  through 
ilrtnooruilc  jMooiKluree  to  create  Jobs  and 
iiiv*  her  jHHuUe  greater  ecvuiomlc  tndepend* 


ence— the  same  thing  China  is  trying  to 
achieve  through  the  harsh,  repreeslve  pro- 
cedures of  communism. 

"If  India  falls,  and  China  succeeds,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  stem  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Asia.  Our  surplus  foods  can  be 
a  significant  weapon  In  this  life  or  death 
struggle  •■ 

The  world  is  crying  for  leadership  and 
most  of  the  people  throughout  this  world 
look  to  our  Nation  for  this  leadership.  And 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  will  not  be 
able  to  escap>e  this  role  of  leadership  in  our 
free  world  Enlightened  self-interest  de- 
mands that  we  do  all  we  ca.n  to  help  other 
nations  to  become  economically  stronger. 
People  who  are  convinced  that  their  eco- 
nomic self-interest  will  tteet  be  served  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government  will  add 
little,  if  any.  sympathy  for  Communist 
propaganda. 

Pood  has  a  universal  language.  Even  the 
smallest  child  knows  the  meaning  of  food 
although  he  may  have  no  understanding  of 
some  of  the  other  things  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  do  to  retain  and  to  win  new 
friends  at  this  time  of  danger.  Military 
assistance  alone  will  not  stem  the  Commu- 
nist tide.  Blessed  with  overabundance,  we 
should  now  speak  this  universal  language 
of  food  to  bring  about  a  better  living  for 
the  unfortunate  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world 

Today  there  is  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  H.R.  6681.  a  bill  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
help  to  build  eeeentlal  world  conditions 
of  peace  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.8. 
agricultural  commoditlee  for  the  relief  of 
human  hunger  and  for  promoting  economic 
and  social  development  In  leas  developed 
countries  through  the  United  Nations  or  lu 
appropriate  agencies,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Congreesman  from  the  Second 
District  of  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Lxonaxd 
Wolf.  This  food  for  peace  program  as  set 
forth  In  the  bill  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  some  of  our  surplus  foods  through  the 
agcnclee  of  the  United  Nations.  The  cost  of 
this  program  is  Infinitesimal  as  compared  to 
our  military  aasistance  program.  All  Ameri- 
cans who  have  any  warmth  in  their  hearts 
and  who  have  any  sense  o(  enlightened  self- 
interest  should  support  this  measure.  Please 
bear  In  mind  that  It  is  most  dlfllcult  to 
preach  democracy  to  hungry  people 

I  hope  I  may  livs  to  see  the  day  when  all 
people  will  be  blessed  with  plenty  and  all 
nations  will  be  bleased  with  assoctatloiu 
such  as  yourt. 

Aloha. 


AddrtM  DtUv«rtd  by  Vice  Prtaidtat 
NUoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANaaa 

IN  TMl  HOUai  OF  Ittrn«aENTATIV«9 

Monday,  April  i5. 19«9 

Mr.  RKES  o!  Kaixao*  Mr.  Spenkpf. 
under  unanlmout  ooj\*rnl  granted  by  Uia 
Houae,  I  Include  h»»f  with  the  text  of  the 
addreaa  delivered  by  Vice  F»n»aide!it 
NtxoH  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Bo- 
elety  of  Newspnj>er  Rdltora  on  Saturday 
April  93.  I  am  aure  Membera  of  the 
HouB*  und  Senate  ^tU  be  intoreatcd  in 
UUa  forthrlBht  itHtomant. 

Thf  AddrMafoUowa: 

The  firet  sub)e<-t  X  would  like  to  dtacuss 
today  is  one  Uiat  u  cwnmanrtlng  ma^or  at- 
tention thiH.uuhout  the  Nation  The  seoond 
U  one   that  deservea   such   attention. 
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I  o«n  dttpoM  of  th«  Ar«t  lubiMt  qulekly, 

U  r«ltfflon  foinf  to  b*  mb  Imu*  la  Ihto 
e«mp«lffnf 

Tto*  iuuiv«r  tu  th*t  quMttoA  U  %hftl  r«> 
UffioM  will  bt  An  IMU«  M»oUy  10  %h»  Mtuni 
ih«t  ih«  MutdidkiM  lutd  ihoM  who  tuppori 
thMB  oontinu*  to  mnk»  It  an  tMU«, 

ThAit  u  only  oil*  WAY  ttoM  I  OMA  vlau»ltM 
r«)t«lon  b«lnf  »  l«c>um»t«  kttu*  la  aa  Am*r> 
icMi  polltioAl  e4unp»ltn.  Th«t  would  b«  U 
on*  of  th*  c»ndid»lM  for  ih*  Pr««ld*aoy  hMl 
no  r*lttlou*  b«ll*f .  Whtl*  th*  o«adld»tM  in 
thia  CMnpalgn  h*v«  diff»r«acM  oa  othor  !•• 
■u*«,  th*y  ar«  all  m*n  who  rceocnla*  and 
chwrUh,  both  In  thvlr  p«raonkl  luad  public 
Uv«a.  th*  rvllfloua  and  moral  piinelpl** 
which  ar«  th*  y«ry  foundation  ot  our  Amarl- 
can  Ideala.  A«  far  aa  I  am  oonc«rn*d,  thla 
fact  r«mov«a  any  excuse  for  continued  dts- 
cuaalon  of  a  so-called  religious  Issue  In  this 
campaign. 

"nxat  Is  why  I  Intend  to  put  the  emphasis 
today  and  throughout  the  campaign  where 
I  beUeve  It  belongs — on  the  Issues  which  the 
American  people  should  be  considering — the 
▼Itally  Important  questions  which  affect  the 
▼ery  survival  of  our  Nation  and  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  second  subject  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today  la  such  an  issue — how  should  Ameri- 
cans appraise  the  lmp>endlng  summit  con- 
ference? 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  question 
of  what  yardstick  should  be  used  In  Judging 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  conference. 

It  Is  too  generally  supyposed  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  International  conference  can  be 
meastired  only  In  the  amount  of  agreement 
that  Is  reached,  and  agreement  Is  too  often 
equated  with  peace.  This  can  be  a  serious 
and  even  fatal  Intellectual  trap.  The  Sum- 
mit at  Munich  resulted  In  agreement — but 
the  agreement  meant  war.  not  peace.  It 
meant  war  because  It  waa  based  on  the  fic- 
tion that  there  was  a  limit  to  Hitler's  ambi- 
tion. 

Consequently,  as  we  approach  this  meet- 
ing, let  us  recognize  that  the  success  of  a 
conference  should  be  measured  not  In  terms 
of  whether  there  was  an  agreement  but  on 
whether  the  agreement  was  on  the  right 
things. 

I  do  not  mean  by  what  I  have  said  to  en- 
dorse the  view  that  meetings  like  this  one 
can  produce  no  constructive  results  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided. 

I  believe  it  Is  vitally  Important  for  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  to  approach  this 
conference  as  an  oppxjrtunlty  rather  than 
as.  at  best,  something  of  a  hazard  from  which 
the  optimum  resilt  would  be  to  leave  us*no 
worse  off  than  before. 
{  We  should  look  upon  the  coming  talks 
with  the  Soviets  as  a  chance  to  champion 
and  to  achieve  some  afflrmative  fundamental 
objectives. 

First,  this  conference  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  make  at  least  a  beginning 
on  practical  arms  control. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  concentrate 
on  trying  to  get  agreement  on  measures 
which  would  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation. Our  Geneva  proposal  for  prior 
notification  of  space  vehicle  launchlngs  Is 
the  kind  of  step  that  might  be  agreed  upon. 
We  should  also  explore  every  avenue  for 
breaking  the  logjam  which  bars  the  way 
to  an  enforclble  nuclear  test  suspension 
agreement. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  So- 
viets may  try  to  make  propaganda  capital 
of  their  unspecific  and  completely  luiguar- 
anteed  proposal  for  general  disarmament. 
If  they  do.  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for 
us  to  be  on  the  defensive  against  thla  kind 
of  propaganda  offensive.  Thla  conference 
win  provide  a  world  fc^-um  in  which  we  can 
set  the  record  straight. 


W«  ahould  amphMlaa  Uiat  adoption  of 
our  |*nanU  dlaMrinam*nt  program  with  lu 
•ffvollvt  oontrola  will  aaaur*  dla«rmam»nt 
by  dfadH  and  not  Juat  by  worda 

W«  Muat  maka  avidant  to  th*  vutlr* 
world  U\at  ir  %h*  Snvlata  ara  willing  to  c\m- 
aldar  aoina  profraaa  toward  tha  kind  cvf  o\^i\ 
aoolaly  which  w«  in  tha  Waat  maintain 
both  dloarmantant  and  paaca  Itaalf  can  b*- 
oom«  raMlMbla  obJ*ctiv«a  rathar  than  hop*, 
laaa  Ar^ima.  Th*  oloaad  anclaty  of  tha  !«o- 
vl*t  Union  la.  In  fact,  tha  major  barrier  to 
tha  dtaarmamant  which  tha  praat  majority 
of  tha  p«>opla  In  all  natlona  want 

S*4on<l,  thla  conf*r«nc«  provides  an  op- 
portvlnlly  for  "defusing"  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  tor  laying  the  groundwork  for  negotia- 
tions wiUch  would  lead  to  a  formal  and 
deflnttlvs  solution  of  that  problem 

Wa  mxtst  make  clear  at  all  times  our  stead- 
fast determination  that  we  can  never  enter 
Into  an  agreement  which  would  In  any  way 
Jeopardl;'*  the  right  of  the  people  of  Berlin 
to  chooie  and  retain  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want. 

Any  C  )mmunlst  action,  such  as  a  separate 
Sovlat  'reaty  with  East  Germany,  which 
purported  to  threaten  our  rights  or  those  of 
the  free  people  of  Berlin  will  torpedo  any 
prospect  for  progress  toward  the  disarma- 
ment ar.d  reduction  of  tensions  which  Mr 
KhruBhchev  insists  he  wants  and  which  we 
also  wart 

Third,  this  conference  affords  a  unique 
oppoftur.lty  to  demonstrate  the  confidence 
and  unit?  of  the  Western  Alliance. 

Mr.  Klirushchev  seldom  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  his  system  Here  is 
an  area  where  we  can  and  should  go  him 
one  betttr 

Our  military  position  Is  strong  and  will 
remain  so  TTie  Soviets,  in  spite  of  their 
missile  b-:>asts.  are  consclovi.';  of  the  restraint 
our  strength  Imposes  on  any  aggressive  de- 
signs they  might  have. 

But  It  ts  in  terms  of  nonmllltary  strength, 
the  urea  of  so-called  peaceful  competition 
which  Mi.  Krushchev  discusses  at  every  op- 
portunity, that  we  have  reason  for  the  great- 
est confidence. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  after  the  President's 
recent  trips  through  Asia  and  Latin  America 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  do  not  want 
totalitarianism.  The  leaders  and  people  of 
the  newly  developing  nations  know  that 
their  own  Independence  will  die  if  the  free 
West  does  not  survive. 

We  should  never  cease  to  stress  our  faith 
that  the  luture  belongs  to  governments  and 
ideologies  firmly  based  on  the  principle  of 
self-determination— a  principle  which  ap- 
plies to  ill  people  who  want  to  be  free 
whether  m  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  or  the 
Americas. 

We  can  msike  clear  that  we  welcome  the 
peaceful  :ompetltlon  to  which  Mr  Khru- 
shchev hikS  challenged  us  We  should  call 
on  free  p<x>ple  everywhere  to  mount  the  in- 
creased effort  that  this  competlUon  will 
require. 

The  su.-nmlt  conference  In  other  words 
provides  in  opportunity  for  \ia  to  mobilize 
the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  the  free 
world  for  the  economic  and  Ideologlcai 
struggle  which  will  go  on  through  the  last 
half  ot  the-  20th  century. 

Moreover,  as  the  great  forces  of  history 
are  shaped  the  West  is  in  a  singularly  provi- 
dential situation  as  the  summit  approaches. 
Nevar  Ui  the  years  since  World  War  II 
when  this  fight  for  the  survival  of  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  mankind  was  forced  up- 
on us.  ha.i  the  West  had  such  an  array  of 
leaderahlp  At  the  head  of  the  four  nations 
most  dlre<  tly  involved,  the  three  that  will 
sit  at  Paris  and  Germany,  whoee  people  are 
most  tmmadlately  threatened,  are  men  who 
oommtnd   immense   public   confidence    and 
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prrstig*  both  at  homa  and  abroad  Aa  the 
um»  fur  thU  (Hutrar^no*  n*ar«  d»  Oa\iU»  of 
rri\no««  Mi«rnvlUan  tif  Oraat  Eriuin  Ada- 
i>AU«»r  u(  o»rn\any  M\d  our  own  l»r««ifi»i\< 
KU<>nhowt>r  ivra  f<'>ft4na<t  by  tha  str^ykgiiat  u,*. 
iloniU  «v(pp«>rt  which  th»  W»«t  hi%«  yt«i   prt>. 

Wo  cajv  riKhMy  «|>prtv»rh  th*  »\immM  with 
t\il\  conflf1«»nr>«>  that  tht"  sixttiMmen  of  »h» 
fr^  wx^rld  r^tivrr  than  Mr  Khr\iiihrh»v  ri»p. 
n»«ri\t  th*  tl<l*  of  hlRtorv 

At\d.  a*  f:\r  as  ovir  own  Nntlan  in  ctM\- 
rwn*d,  ther*  hM  never  Imtm  k  lime  whan 
Americana  oi'  b<nh  parties  wer*  mora  united 
than  they  nri»  In  this  Instance 

Mr  Khrufhchev  could  make  no  grenter 
miscalculation  than  to  assume  thut  Pree- 
Ident  Elsenhower  will  be  hamatr\ing  In  exert- 
ing strong  leadership  at  ParU  because  we 
happen  to  b<»  having  a  presidential  election 
In  the  United  States  this  fall 

In  this  connection.  I  recall  a  revealing  con- 
versation ln\olvlng  Mr  Khrushchev  at  the 
dinner  In  his  honor  given  by  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  at  the  White  House  I  Introduced  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnson  to  Mr  Khrushchev 
by  saying,  "fienator  Johnson,  as  you  know, 
is  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party  in  the 
Senate"  Mr  Khrushchev  responded  by  say- 
ing. Well.  Ive  never  been  able  to  see  any 
differences  between  your  two  parties  in  the 
United  States" 

He  was  ctTtainly  right  In  ona  respect 
There  U  no  difference  between  the  two 
parties  In  their  support  of  the  President's 
uncompromising  stand  for  the  right  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  to  choose  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  want  and  against  those  who  by 
their  aggressive  policies  would  imperil  or 
deny  that  right 

The  summit  finally  provides  an  oppcirtun- 
Ity  for  us  to  clarify  our  position  toward 
the  Communist  bloc  during  the  kind  of 
peaceful  comi>©tltlon  which  Mr  Khru-shchev 
invites. 

We  can  and  will  make  clear  that  the  moral 
difference  between  our  system  and  the  So- 
viet system  Is  fundamental  and  cannot  be 
narrowed  in  any  way  by  the  dialog  of  peace- 
ful competition  We  can  establish  once 
a«ain  that  we  will  not  trade  away  our  belief 
In  that  fundamental  right  of  people*  to  freely 
choose   their   own    form  of  government 

At  the  same  time  we  can  make  equally 
clear  that  we  have  come  to  Paris  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
atomic  war  and  that  we  are  ready  for  real 
progress  toward  control  of  armaments  and 
an  end  to  the  recurring  crises  threatening 
atomic  war. 

We  should  demonstrate  our  wllllngneas  to 
participate  In  dlscus.slons  which  might  at- 
tain these  objectives  at  this  summit  confer- 
ence and  at  other  summit  conferences  In  the 
future  if  they  arc  needed. 

What  chance  Is  there  that  any  or  all  of 
these  objectives  can  be  partially  or  wholly 
attained  at  the  summit?  This  depends  pri- 
marily on  Mr    Khnishchev 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  man  had 
more  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  mankind 
in  his  hands  than  Mr  Khrushchev  will  have 
at  this  conference 

As  I  said  in  my  farewell  radio-television 
address  to  the  Soviet  people,  "If  he  devotes 
his  immense  energies  and  talents  t'>  build- 
ing a  better  life  for  the  people  of  his  own 
country.  Mr  Khrushchev  can  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  the 
Soviet  people  have  ever  produced  But  if  he 
diverts  the  resources  and  talents  of  his  peo- 
ple to  the  objective  of  promoting  the  com- 
munlzatlon  of  countries  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  he  will  only  assure  that  both  he  and 
his  people  will  continue  to  live  In  an  era 
of  fear,  suspicion  and  tension." 

What  will  Mi-.  Khrushchev's  attitude  be  at 
Pans'  There  .ire  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  actually  want  to 
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maka  prograaa  at  thin  (SMiference  toWnr«t 
disarmament  aiul  n  rt>aohlug  •e(U»inei)t  ou 
(oin*  i>f  Iha  *«plo*iv*  laauva  which  oonfnmt 
\)t,  1  Utiuk  tiu»  inny  t>«  lu«  »ltit\ulo  not 
btMlUai*  h<*  I*  inxt  \nlM|  by  whnt  ho  •<^vrn• 
aa  •anuinonUU  IdoUum  bui  l>^-nvtM>.  rralut 
thrtl  hf  l»  l*""  >»  M>nc««rniHl  by  immi»  h«rd 
ttkyU  of  inti«nmlloiir*l  life 

Wild  are  the  vlirviinHanof*  thai  tend  t«> 
eottvli\>'«<  Mr  Khruihiltrv  that  UlnivriUAinpUt 
And  reiidctiuit  >t  t''ni*l'>uii  are  in  lu^  seU-ln* 
taraat? 

Mr.  Khrxmhchev  i>fvrr  f.UU  tn  obt.nln  snt- 
Isfactlon  frmi  p<Miitlng  out  the  wrakne.iHos 
and  divlaloiis  which  he  t>rlle\es  plntrue  the 
Waat.  We  must  rpmenU>er  a«  the  Fiuntnit 
appro.Tches   that  h\   too.   has   problem* 

Tliere  is  the  demonstrullon  of  freedom  In 
action  which  free  .Jerlln  affords  t'l  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Germai  y 

There  l.s  the  unceasing  restlossn^ss  of  the 
aatellites  some  of  vhich  are  under  intoler- 
able state  of  occui)atlon   by   foreign   troops. 

There  are  the  n;  tursil  desires  of  his  own 
Soviet  peoples  for  an  Increasing  share  of 
their  limited  produ:tlvlty.  so  much  of  which 
now  goea  into  armaments 

And  while  It  ts  probably  too  early  to  con- 
clude that  he  may  be  troubled  by  his  Chi- 
nese ally.  It  is  appropriate  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  our  ilistingulshed  giiest.  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle,  his  suggested  that  he  may 
well  be  deeply  con  'erned  by  the  nightmare 
which  is  taking  form  on  his  long  common 
border  with  China. 

Finally.  Mr  Khrushchev  is  bound  to  be 
Influenced  by  the  lact  that  he  has  seen,  as 
we  have,  the  dlabo.lcal  enormity  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Some  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  de- 
vices have  been  aciong  the  dirtiest,  radio- 
actively  speaking  that  have  ever  been  ex- 
ploded. 

On  the  basis  of  my  conversations  with 
him.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  proud  of 
what  communism  nas  done  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  would  p-efer  not  to  risk  destruc- 
tion of  that  progress 

And.  as  Chancellor  Adenauer  put  It. 
while  Mr.  Khrushcliev  and  his  Communist 
colleagues  will  never  cease  to  work  for  their 
basic  objective  of  a  Communist  world,  they 
would  prefer  that  tlie  world  over  which  they 
rule  will  not  be  one  if  ruined  cities  and  dead 
bodies. 

In  other  words.  Mr  Khrushchev  believes 
he  can  accomplish  his  objective  of  world 
domination  without  war,  that  he  can  win 
more  and  lose  less  by  peaceful  competition 
than  by  resort  to  war. 

These,  then,  are  trie  stark  realities  which 
will  be  working  at  I'arls  In  behalf  of  prog- 
ress toward  disarmament  and  the  settlement 
Of  differences  without  war. 

It  Is  because  the  hard  facts  of  Interna- 
tional life  are  on  the  side  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament that  I  believe  that  we  can  look  to 
this  conference  and  to  the  future  not  with 
starry-eyed  complac<  ncy  but  with  Justifiable 
confidence  that  re:  ponslble  world  leaders 
will  slowly  but  lne\ltably  develop  more  ef- 
fective methods  for  settling  differences  be- 
tween nations  without  war. 


The  Religious  Issue  in  American  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

OF    COHNECTICtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1960 

Mr.     BOWLES.     Mr.     Speaker,     most 
thoughtful    people    have    been     rightly 


alftimrd  itt  till"  proport4on»  Ui«  iMue  of 
rtMiHUm  httn  auddeiUy  itMumtd  oil  the 
nntumiU  i)o)ltloiU  ftctnr.  DMptte  lh« 
bwl  rfforU  of  Uie  prlmwy  citndldittMi 
thnnwht^vH  to  pUof  Uif  quwUon  in  prop- 
rr  iHTHiK^cUvr.  piTM  ivpoiu  hftxt  p«>r- 
aialrnlly  ipivdtKl  to  mitgnify  \\»  Impor* 
inner 

Uiidrr  tho.'«r  rUTUm»Unc««,  I  Uilnk 
ihnt  Srnftior  Kennidy'^  r^nmrkAble  ad- 
drrs.-?  to  the  AincrlcBn  Society  of  Ncwa- 
imiHM  Editors  here  in  WnshlnRton  last 
ThursUtw,  April  ai.  deserves  caiTful 
teadliiK  by  every  thoughlful  American. 
His  statement  Is  forthright,  unequivo- 
cal, and  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
American  public  service 

Let  us  hope  that,  once  and  for  all, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  innuendo  and  dis- 
tortion from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
spring.  There  are  great  public  issues  to 
be  debated  and  discussed.  The  candi- 
date.«  them.selves  have  been  discussing 
them  and  want  to  continue  to  discuss 
them  Let  us  let  them  concentrate  on 
the  real  issues  and  debate  them  fully  and 
thoroughly,  and  with  their  own  and  the 
country's  undivided  attention. 

I  subm.it  for  my  colleagues'  thoughtful 
attention  Senator  Kennedys  address: 

The  Rexigious  Issvk  in  American  PoLrriCS 
(By  the  Honorable  John  P   Kennedy,  to  the 

American    Society    of    Newspaper    Editors, 

Wiishlngton.  April  21,   I960) 

I  have  decided,  in  view  of  current  press 
reports,  that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  speak 
with  you  today  about  what  hfis  widely  been 
called  the  religious  Issue  in  American 
politics 

The  phrase  covers  a  multitude  of  mean- 
ings. There  is  no  rellglou.<-  Issue  in  the  sense 
that  any  of  the  major  candidates  differ 
on  the  role  of  religion  In  our  political  life. 
Every  presidential  contender.  I  am  certain, 
is  dedicated  to  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  to  the  preservation  of  religious  liberty, 
to  an  end  to  religious  bigotry,  and  to  the 
total  Independence  of  the  ofHceholder  from 
any  form  of  ecclesiastical  dictation. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  issue  in  the  sense 
that  any  candidate  Is  exploiting  his  religious 
alBliatlon  No  one's  candidacy,  by  Itself. 
raises  a  religious  Issue.  And  I  believe  It  is 
Inaccurate  to  state  that  my  candidacy  cre- 
ated the  Issue — that,  because  I  am  replying 
to  the  bigots,  I  am  now  running  on  the  reli- 
gious issue  In  West  Virginia  —or  that  my 
statements  in  response  to  Interrogation  are 
fanning  the  controversy.  I  am  not  trying 
to  be  the  first  Catholic  President,  as  some 
have  written.  I  happen  to  believe  I  can 
serve  my  Nation  as  President — and  I  also 
happen   to  have   been  borii   a  Catholic. 

Nor  am  I  appealing  as  is  too  often  claimed, 
to  a  so-called  Catholic  vote.  Even  If  such 
a  vote  exlstJ=  — which  I  doubt — I  want  to 
make  one  thing  clear  again :  I  want  no 
votes  solely  on  account  of  my  religion  Any 
voter.  Catholic  or  otherwise,  who  feels  an- 
other candidate  would  be  a  superior  Presi- 
dent should  support  that  candidate.  I  do 
not  want  any  vote  cast  for  me  for  such 
illogical  and  Irrelevant  reasons. 

Neither  do  I  want  anyone  to  support  my 
candidacy  merely  to  prove  that  this  Nation 
is  not  bigoted — and  that  a  Catholic  can  be 
elected  President.  I  have  never  suggested 
that  those  opiX)sed  to  me  are  thereby  anti- 
Cathollc.  There  are  ample  legitimate 
grounds  for  supporting  other  condldates 
( though  I  will  not,  of  course,  detail  them 
here ) . 

Nor  have  I  ever  suggested  that  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party  Is  required  to  nominate  me  or 


faca  a  Catholic  rtvolt  in  Novambar.  I  do 
lukt  l>aliave  U\«t  to  be  tjuu.  1  oanju»t  boUrvr 
our  ix»»jvamion  w\uUd  act  on  avich  a  j^ri»mi»»' 
and  I  do  ballava  \i\\\\  a  ma>>rny  of  Amrrioann 
t»f  »vary  faith  win  aupthvrl  tha  D»mm^r«ii«> 
homlnaa,  whi>avar  hr  i« 

WHAT  tn  Twa  l»lH»»» 

What,  than  l#  thf  •<>.o«lled  rrllglovia  Iwur 
ii>  Amrricnn  ^H^Utlo^.  todny"  U  l»  not  it 
•wMw  to  me  my  artuiO  rf>UBUniii  ov>hviollon», 
but  a  numnder^tiMuling  ot  what  thivw  oivn* 
victhvn*  ncttinllv  ivit  H  ts  not  U»e  actual 
existence  of  rellnloviK  v<»tlng  blix-s,  bvit  n  nus- 
plclon  U\tiX  such  voting  may  exl,«t  And 
when  we  deal  with  ^uch  public  fears  and 
svispiclon.';.  the  American  prew  has  a  vrrv 
prnvr  rosp<^nslblllty 

1  know  the  prcs.«  did  not  create  this  reli- 
gious issue  My  religious  afBllatlon  is  a  fact  — 
religious  Intolerance  Is  a  fact  And  the 
proper  role  of  the  press  Is  to  report  all  facte 
that  are  a  matter  of  public  Interest. 

But  the  press  has  a  resjxinslbuity.  I  think 
you  will  agree,  which  goes  far  tjeyond  a  re- 
porting of  the  facts.  It  goes  beyond  lofty 
editorials  deploring  intolerance.  For  my  re- 
ligion is  hardly.  In  this  critical  year  of  "i960, 
the  dominant  Issue  of  our  time.  It  is  hardly 
the  most  imF>ortant  criterion,  or  even  a  rele- 
vant criterion,  on  which  the  American  peo- 
ple should  make  their  choice  for  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive And  the  press,  while  not  creating 
the  Issue,  will  largely  determine  whether  or 
not  It  does  become  dominant:  whether  It  Is 
kept  In  perspective  whether  it  is  considered 
objectively:  whether  needless  fears  and  sus- 
picions are  stilled  Instead  of  aroused. 

T\\e  members  of  the  press  should  report 
the  facts  as  they  find  them.  But  they 
should  beware,  It  seems  to  me.  of  either  mag- 
nifying  this  Issue  or  oversimplifying  It. 

I  spoke  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  on  farm 
legislation,  foreign  policy,  defense,  civil 
rights,  and  several  dozen  other  Issues  But 
I  rarely  found  them  reported  in  the  press, 
except  when  they  were  occasionally  sand- 
wiched in  between  descriptions  of  my  hand- 
shaking, my  theme  song,  family,  haircut, 
and  inevitably,  my  religion. 

At  almost  every  stop  in  Wisconsin  I  in- 
vited questions  and  the  questions  came — on 
price  supports,  labor  unions,  disengagement, 
Uixes,  and  inflation.  But  these  sessions  were 
rarely  reported  in  the  press  except  when  one 
topic  was  discussed  :  religion 

One  article,  in  a  news  magazine  for  ex- 
ample. supp<:)sedly  summing  the  primary  up 
in  advance,  mentioned  the  word  "Catholic" 
20  limes  In  15  paragraphs— not  mentioning 
even  once  dairy  farms,  disarmament,  labor 
legislation,  or  any  other  issue.  And.  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  primary,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  featured  a  map  of  the  State,  listing 
county  by  county  the  relative  strength  nf 
three  types  of  voters — Democrats.  Republi- 
cans, and  Catholics. 

PBOBLEMS    ARE     STRESSED 

Now  we  are  In  West  Virginia.  As  reported 
to  today's  Washington  Post,  the  great  bulk 
of  West  Virginians  paid  very  little  attention 
to  my  religion  until  they  read  repeatedly  In 
the  Nation's  press  that  this  was  the  decisive 
issue  In  West  V'lrglnla.  There  are  many  seri- 
ous problems  in  that  State — problems  big 
enough  to  dominate  any  campaign — but  re- 
ligion is  not  one  of  them 

I  do  not  think  that  religion  is  the  decisive 
issue  In  any  State.  I  do  not  think  It  should 
be.  And,  recognizing  my  own  responsibilities 
in  that  regard,  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will 
recognize  yours  also. 

For  the  past  month  and  years  I  have 
answered  almost  dally  inquiries  from  the 
press  about  the  religious  issue.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  turn  the  tables — 
and  to  raise  some  questions  for  your  thought- 
ful consideration. 
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Flrtt.  If  tb«  rtllfioua  lara*  »  Icglttnuit* 
iMUC  In  thU  eunpftlgn? 

Tb«rt  la  only  on«  l*fltlm«t«  quMtlon  un- 
dcrlflnf  All  th«  rwt:  Would  70U,  m  PrwUl«tit 
of  tb«  United  StfttM,  b«  rMpon«lT«  In  inf 
way  to  ecclai<U«tlcal  preMurct  or  oblifttlona 
of  any  kind  tbat  mlfbt  in  any  faablon  Influ- 
•ac«  or  lQt«rrera  wltb  jrour  conduct  of  tbat 
offlca  In  tbo  national  Intertat?  I  bava  an> 
awerad  tbat  quaatlon  manjr  tlmca.  Ujr  an- 
fwer  waa  and  la  "l*o," 

Onca  that  queatlon  U  anawarad,  tbara  la 
no  Icfltlmata  1mu«  of  my  religion.  But  thara 
are,  I  tblnk.  lagltlmata  quaatlona  of  public 
policy— of  concern  to  rellgloua  groupa  which 
no  una  should  fe«l  blgot«d  about  raising,  and 
to  which  I  do  not  object  anawarlng.  But  I 
do  object  to  being  the  only  candidate  re- 
quired to  anawer  thoce  queationa 

Federal  aaautance  to  parochial  achoola.  fur 
example,  la  a  very  legitimate  laeiie  actually 
before  the  Congreaa.  I  am  oppoeed  to  it.  I 
.  believe  it  la  clearly  unconstitutional.  I  voted 
agalnat  It  on  the  Senate  floor  thla  year,  when 
offered  by  Senator  Moasx.  But  Interestingly 
enough.  I  waa  the  only  announced  candidate 
In  the  Senate  who  did  so.  Nevertheless  I 
have  not  yet  charged  my  opponents  with 
taking  orders  from  Rome. 

TITE    EWVOT    ISSTTK 

An  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  could  con- 
ceivably become  a  real  issue  again.  I  am 
oppoeed  to  It,  and  said  so  long  ago.  But 
even  though  It  was  last  proposed  by  a  Bap- 
tist President.  I  know  of  no  other  candidate 
who  has  been  even  asked  about  this  matter. 
The  prospects  of  any  President  ever  receiv- 
ing for  his  signature  a  bill  providing  foreign 
aid  funds  for  birth  control  are  very  remote 
Indeed.  It  Ls  hardly  the  major  Issue  some 
have  suggested.  Nevertheless  I  have  made  It 
Clear  that  I  would  neither  veto  nor  sign  such 
a  bin  on  any  basis  except  what  I  considered 
to  be  the  public  Interest,  without  regard  to 
my  private  religious  views.  I  have  said  the 
same  about  bills  dealing  with  censorship, 
divorce,  our  relations  with  Spain  or  any 
Other  subject. 

These  are  legitimate  Inquiries  about  real 
questions  which  the  next  President  may  con- 
ceivably have  to  face.  But  these  Inquiries 
ought  to  be  directed  equally  to  all  candi- 
dates. I  have  made  It  clear  that  I  strongly 
Buppwrt — out  of  conviction  as  well  as  con- 
stitutional obligation — the  guarantees  of  re- 
ligious equality  provided  by  the  first  amend- 
ment— and  I  ask  only  that  these  same  guar- 
antees be  extended  to  me. 

Secondly,  can  we  Justify  analyzing  voters 
as  well  as  candidates  strictly  in  terms  of 
their  religion?  I  think  the  voters  of  Wis- 
consin objected  to  being  categorized  simply 
as  either  Catholics  or  Protestants  In  analyz- 
ing their  political  choices.  I  think  they  ob- 
jected to  being  accosted  by  reporters  outside 
of  political  meetings  and  asked  one  question 
only — their  religion — not  their  occupation  or 
education  or  philosophy  or  income — only 
their  religion. 

And  1  think  they  had  a  right  to  object. 
The  flood  of  postprimary  analyses  on  the 
so-called  Catholic  vote  and  Protestant  vote — 
carefTilly  shaped  to  conlorm  with  their  au- 
thor's preprlmary  predictions — would  never 
be  published  In  any  competent  statistical 
Journal. 

Only  this  week.  I  received  a  very  careful 
analysis  of  the  Wisconsin  results.  It  con- 
clusively shows  two  slgnlflcant  patterns  of 
bloc  voting:  I  ran  strongest  In  those  areas 
where  the  average  temperature  Ln  January 
was  20  degrees  or  higher,  and  poorest  In 
those  areas  where  It  was  14  degrees  or  lower — 
and  that  I  ran  well  In  the  beech  tree  and 
basswood  counties  and  not  ao  well  among 
the  hemlock  and  pine. 


Anyona  who  thlnka  tbaaa  tranda  are  merely 
colAclda  leaa  ot  no  ralavanca  haa  never  tried 
to  canip«lfn  in  Wlaconatn  In  January  In 
any  avatit,  thia  analyala  la  being  ruabed  to 
Wait  Vli'glnla,  wbara  I  am  aaaured  that  the 
winter  lit  laaa  aavera  and  the  ba^awood  are 
abijndar  t  It  haa  been  lugReRted.  that  to 
offaet  m  apparent  political  handlcnpe  I  may 
have  to  pick  a  running  mate  (mm  Maine 
or,  preferably,  Alaaka. 

KIMMBOT   VOVWn  AMALTaiW 

The  fa?tii  of  tha  matter  are  that  thla  analy- 
ala ntanos  up  itftttstlcally  murh  bettrr  than 
all  the  <o-called  analyses  of  thv  rellgUma 
vot«  And  io  do  analysee  of  each  county 
baaed  01.  their  distance  from  the  Minne»<jta 
border,  he  length  of  their  Dfmfx;ratic  rra- 
diHon  a  id  their  inclusion  In  my  cartipaun 
Itinerary  I  carried  some  areas  with  lanre 
proportions  of  voters  who  are  Catholics- - 
and  I  lo«i.t  aome  I  carried  some  areas  whTe 
Prorteatajits  predominate — and  I  loft  some 
It  Is  true  that  I  ran  well  In  cities — and 
large  numbers  of  Catholics  live  In  clMea 
Bui  so  do  union  members  and  older  voters 
and  vettrans  and  chess  fans  and  ba.'^swcxxl 
lovers.  To  say  my  support  In  the  cities  Is 
du»  only  to  the  religion  of  the  voters  Is 
Incapable  of  proof  and  an  unfair  Indictment 
of  their  political  maturity 

Of  these  Catholics  who  voted  for  me,  how 
many  did  so  on  grounds  of  my  religion:  how 
many  because  they  felt  my  opponent  was  too 
rafllcal;  .low  many  t>ecause  they  resented  tlie 
attecks  in  my  record;  how  many  because 
they  we-e  union  members;  how  many  for 
some  ot-ier  reason^  I  do  not  know.  And 
the  factf    are  that  no  one  knows 

For  t^e  voters  are  more  than  CatholUs, 
Protestants,  or  Jews.  They  make  up  their 
mltds  for  many  diverse  reasons,  good  and 
bad.  Tc  submit  the  candidates  to  a  reli- 
gious test  Is  unfair — to  apply  It  to  the  voters 
themselves  Is  divisive,  degrading,  and  whol- 
ly unwarranted. 

Third  md  finally:  Is  there  any  justifica- 
tion for  applying  special  religious  tests  to 
ona  office  only — the  Presidency?  Little  or 
no  attention  was  paid  to  my  religion  when 
I  took  the  oath  as  Senator  In  1953 — as  a 
Coagressman  In  1947 — or  as  a  naval  officer  In 
1941.  Members  of  my  faith  abound  In  pub- 
lic office  at  every  level  except  the  White 
House.  '^Tiat  Is  there  about  the  Presidency 
that  Just  Ifles  this  constant  emphasis  upon 
a  candld.ite's  religion  and  that  of  his  sup- 
porters':' 

The  Presidency  is  not.  after  all.  the  British 
Crown,  serving  a  dual  capacity  In  both 
church  a)id  state.  The  President  Is  not  elect- 
ed to  be  protector  of  the  faith — Or  guardian 
of  the  public  morals.  His  attendance  at 
church  en  Sunday  should  be  his  business 
aJooe,  net  a  showcase  for  the  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  In  no  danger  of 
a  i;e-man  constitutional  upheaval.  The 
President,  however  Intent  he  may  be  on  sub- 
verSing  our  Institutions,  cannot  Ignore  the 
Congress —or  the  voters — or  the  courts. 
An*!  our  highest  court.  Incidentally,  has  a 
long  hls'Xiry  of  Catholic  Justices,  none  of 
wh.^m,  aj  far  as  I  know,  was  ever  challenged 
on  the  filrness  of  his  rulings  on  sensitive 
church-8"at€  issues. 

Seine  r.iay  say  we  treat  the  PrcKldency  dif- 
ferently because  we  have  had  )nly  one  pre- 
vious Catholic  candidate  for  President.  But 
I  am  growing  weary  of  that  term.  I  am  not 
the  Catholic  candidate  for  President  I  do 
not  speak,  for  the  Catholic  church  on  Issues 
of  public  policy — and  no  one  In  that  church 
speaks  fo-  me.  My  record  on  aid  to  educa- 
tion, aid  to  Tito,  the  Conant  nomination  and 
other  lssi;es  haa  displeased  some  prominent 
Catholic  clergjraaen  and  organizations;  and  It 
baa  been  approved  by  otters.     The  fact  la 


that  the  Catholic  church  la  rot  a  monollth-- 
It  Is  committed  In  thla  country  to  the  prln- 
clplea  of  individual  liberty — and  It  haa  no 
claim  over  my  conduct  aa  a  public  ofBcer 
■worn   to  do  the  public  Interest. 

80  I  hope  we  can  nee  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  reference*  to  me  as  "the  Catholic  can- 
dilate"  fi*r  I'realdcnt  Dr)  not  expect  mc  to 
fX,j|aln  or  drfend  every  act  or  itatement  f>t 
every  Pope  (.r  prlent  In  thU  country  or  fime 
othr-r  In  thill  century  or  the  laet  and  that 
Includes  the  mayor  of  Dijon. 

TW  J    ALTKaMATIVU    MuTXO 

I  hnve  tried  to  examine  with  you  today  tha 
preaa'  retpomibillty  in  meeting  thU  religious 
iB.sue  The  (juMtlon  remains  What  U  my 
re8pf)niilbllltv?  I  am  a  candidate  The  Usue 
is  here  Two  alternatives  have  been  sug- 
gested : 

1  The  first  euiTKeetlon  U  that  I  wlthdrrtw 
to  avoid  a  "dangeroua  religious  controversy"; 
«nd  arc<«pt  th^  Vice  Presldentliil  nomination 
in  c>rder  to  placnte  the  so-called  Catholic 
vote. 

1  find  that  suggestion  highly  distasteful. 
It  assume.s  the  worst  about  a  country  which 
prides  Itself  on  being  more  tolerant  and  bet- 
ter educated  than  It  was  In  1928  It  asstimea 
that  Catholics  are  a  pawn  on  the  political 
chessboard,  moved  hither  and  yon,  and 
somehow  "bought  off"  by  the  party  putting 
In  the  second  spot  a  Catholic  whom  the  party 
oarred  from  the  top  for  reasons  of  religion. 
And  It  forgets,  finally,  that  stich  a  perform- 
ance would  have  an  effect  on  our  Image 
abroad  as  well  as  our  self-respect  here  at 
home 

Are  we  going  to  admit  to  the  world  that  a 
Jew  can  be  e  ected  mayor  of  Dublin,  a  Prot- 
estant can  t)e  chosen  Foreign  Minister  of 
Prance,  a  Moslem  can  serve  In  t!ie  T<u-aell 
Parliament — but  a  Catholic  cannot  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States'  Are  we  to  tell 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  for  example,  that  we 
want  him  risking  his  all  on  our  front  lines; 
but  that — If  lie  were  an  American  — we  would 
never  entrust  him  with  our  Pre.«ldency — nor 
would  we  accept  our  distinguished  giiest. 
General  I>  Gaulle?  Are  we  to  admit  to 
ourselves — that  one-third  of  our  population 
the  world  -worse  still,  are  we  to  admit  to 
la  forever  barred  from  the  White  Hnu.«e? 

So  I  am  not  Impressed  by  those  pleas  that 
r  settle  for  the  Vice  Presidency  In  order  to 
avert  a  religious  spectacle  Surely  those  who 
believe  It  dangerous  Uj  elect  a  Catholic  as 
President  will  not  want  him  to  serve  as  Vice 
President,  a  heartbeat  away  from  the  office. 

2  The  alternative  Is  to  proceed  with  the 
prlmarle.s.  the  convention,  and  the  election. 
If  there  Is  bigotry  In  the  country,  then  so 
be  Itr  -there  Is  bigotry  If  that  bigotry  Is  too 
great  to  permit  the  fair  consideration  of  a 
Catholic  who  ha.s  made  clear  his  complete 
independence  and  his  complete  dedication 
to  separation  of  church  and  state,  then  we 
ought  to  know  It 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  caf;e 
I  believe  the  American  people  are  more  con- 
cerned with  a  man's  views  and  abilities  than 
with  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  It 
when  thpy  provided  In  article  VI  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  there  should  be  no  rellgloiis 
test  for  public  office — a  provision  that 
bro-ight  not  one  dissenting  vote,  only  the 
comment  of  Roger  Sherman  that  It  wa.^ 
svirely  unnece'V'ary— "the  prevailing  liberal- 
ity being  a  suffirient  sec.irity  agaln.st  such 
tests."  And  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  mean  to  adhere  to  those  principles 
t<>day 

But  regardlaaa  of  the  political  outcome. 
this  Issue  Is  here  to  be  faced.  It  Is  my  job 
to  face  It  frankly  and  fully.  And  It  Is  your 
job  to  face  It  fairly,  In  p«-s{>ectlve.  and  In 
proportion. 


1960 

I  am  cotifldent  t) 
madia  of  thin  cour 
raaponsibiltiiet  in  tl 
bood,  to  inform  the 
trata  on  the  laaues. 
hour  of  the   Nation 

The  Suprrme  Co 
public  offlciftU  "we 
tile,  neither  Catholl 
equal  Httuchment  t 
are  equally  bouti^ 
whether  wc  derive  < 
earliest  or  latmt  Imi 
•  •  •  (for)  rellgloi 
of  political  governm 

We  muat  all,  cane 
alike,  dedicate  oume 
for  they  are  the  key 
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lat  the  press  and  other 
try  will  recognize  their 
lis  area-  -to  refute  false- 
Ignorant,  and  to  concen- 

the  real   Usuen,    In    thla 
■  peril 

irt  haa  written  that  ae 
ire  neither  Jew  nor  gen- 
:  nor  agnostic  We  owe 
J  the  Cunctitutloti  and 
I  by  our  obligations 
ur  cltlzennhlp  from  the 
nlgrant*  to  thene  «horee 
la  outside  the  sphere 
enl  " 

idates.  press,  and  voters 
ves  to  the«e  prlnclpl« 

to  a  free  n<xiei; 


Washin(;toD  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O:'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25, 1960 

Mr  ALGER  Mi  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem.iik.s  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  foUowi-ig  newsletter  of  April 
23, 1960: 

Washington  Report 

(By  C<  nprp'^.'-ni.T!   Bruce  Alger.  Fifth 

District.  Texas) 

The  Mutual  Security  Act.  authorizing  for- 
eign aid  funds  for  fiscal  1961.  saw  history 
simply  repeating  Itself  as  the  House  debated 
and  passed  It  this  week.  We  heard  the  same 
arguments  for  and  ai^alnst,  the  same  damn- 
ing crltlclsmB  of  waste  and  mismanagement 
In  the  program.  Ye" .  the  spending  goes  on 
and  on.  The  debate  pointed  up  once  more 
that  the  program  n^ieds  review  and  repro- 
gramlng  before  continuation;  that  Congress 
has  lost  more  control  of  the  yearly  military 
expenditures  and  Development  Loan  F'und; 
that  dictators,  government  leaders,  and  In- 
dustrialists abroad  are  helped  while  the  peo- 
ple, nation  by  nation,  are  all  ttxi  frequently 
overlooked:  that  the  aureaucracy  In  the  ICA 
keeps  the  protrram  self-perfjetuatlng;  that 
mlstakea  are  being  condoned  and  repeated 
Instead  of  corrected. 

What  Is  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  yearly? 
Who  knows?  The  n-quests  which  some  of 
ua  have  regularly  made  for  review  and 
study  go  unheeded  as  we  rush  headlong  Into 
more  programs  and  bigger  spending.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  s  ibmitted  by  Georgia's 
Representative  J.  I,  Pilcheh  and  Representa- 
tive Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana,  there  is 
already  $8  1  billion  In  the  aid  "pipeline" 
as  yet  unobligated  or  expended.  This 
doesn't  take  Into  account  our  contribution  of 
agricultural  surplusej.,  the  total  of  military 
construction.  Investments  In  six  or  more  In- 
ternational banks,  foreign  currencies  we  own. 
co6t  of  the  surplus  t  xcess  property,  or  off- 
shore procurement  costs.  So  now  we  au- 
thorize another  $1.3  billion  In  economic  aid. 
plus  $2.7  billion  of  ml'ltary  and  Development 
Loan  Fund  amounts  Mind  you.  If  we  never 
spent  another  dime  om  foreign  aid.  we'd  still 
have  to  get  up  about  $3.5  billion  a  year  just 
to  pay  the  Interest  chirges  on  the  money  we 
have  already  poured  into  the  program. 

A  few  mistakes  or  Instances  of  waste — 
even  more  than  a  few --should  not  condemn 
such  a  program  as  foreign  aid,  but  examples 
of  error,  waste,  mlsm;  nagement.  lack  of  ob- 
jectives, overprograming.  and  underplanning 


in  our  programs  la  almoat  endleaa  Thua  we 
have  found  nuraelvee  often  aiding  potential 
enemiea  while  alienating  our  friends  Some 
basic  truths  cannot  be  wUhed  away  It 
remains  n  fact  that,  km  a  nation,  we  cannot 
spend  ourMrlvw.  rich  nor  can  we  buy  frlenda, 
T<Ki,  however  altruiaiic  our  alma  and  nio- 
11  one,  wc  are  not  nufficlently  rich  to  »upply 
the  world  fi  material  need*  If  we  apread 
oiir»rlveii  too  thinly  trying,  we  can  only 
weaken  or  btmkrupt  ouraelvea,  and  In  the 
proceaa  iippear  ab«urdly  fooluh  in  the  eyea 
of  tho«c  wr  re  trying  to  help  and  who  look 
u>  us  for  leadership 

Our  job  then,  it  aeema  to  us  U  threefold: 
First,  to  help  others  help  themselves;  sec- 
ond, to  foater  and  preserve  Institutions  and 
governments  which  share  our  dedication  to 
freedom;  and.  third,  to  keep  ourselves  eco- 
nomically strong.  Only  with  such  a  hard- 
headed,  realistic  "aid"  program  can  we  win 
respect  and  Influence  people.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  our  present  foreign  aid  program 
falls  basically  In  all  these  objectives  and 
needs  a  thorough  replannlng  and  overhaul- 
ing. 

My  recommendations  of  a  year  ago  on  for- 
eign aid   (recounted  in  my  newsletter  then) 
are  still  so  timely  that   I  repeated  them  in 
flcxjr  argument  this  year:   ( 1 »  That  our  tradi- 
tional generous  private  charity  and  govern- 
mental   grants    to    relieve    disa^-ter    be    con- 
tinued;    that    we    encourage    the    expansion 
of  our   private   missionary   efforts;    (2)    that 
in  countries  which  we  are  morallv  obligated 
to  defend  and  which  are  directly  threatened 
with    Red    aggression,    military    assistance — 
for    the    time    being — should    be    continued, 
but  on  a  realistic  b;isls;   (3)   that  foreign  aid 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  promotes  govern- 
ments that  are  hostile  to  our  constitutional 
concepts  of  government   be   terminated   im- 
mediately;   (4)   that  so  long  as  pcvernmental 
foreign  aid  Is  continued,  the  recipient  should 
pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect; that  our  aid  should  terminate  when  the 
conditions  on    which   that   request    Is  based 
have  been  remedied;    that  private  technical, 
scientific,  and  educational  assistance  be  ex- 
tended only  to  friendly  peoples  who  seek  our 
aid  on  a  cash  or  loan  basis;    (5)    that  until 
foreign  aid  In  terminated,  the  Congress  take 
steps   properly  to  exercise   close  supervision 
and   control   over   the   manner   In    which   all 
foreign  aid  funds  are   being  spent:    that   all 
future  economic  aid.  plus  what  can  be  sal- 
vaged  from    unexpended    foreign   aid   funds, 
be  diverted  to  and   handled   by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank;    (6)    that  the   $3  9  billion   re- 
quested for  the  fiscal  year  1960  be  reduced 
$2  billion  and  that  each  year  thereafter  for- 
eign aid  be  substantially  reduced  until  ter- 
minated    within     3    years;     and    (7)     that 
military  matters  be  left  to  our  military  and 
foreign  affairs   be  left   to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  their  existing  organizations,  so  we 
can    dismantle   the   huge   50,000-person   for- 
eign aid  bureaucracy,  and  stop  the  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 


Depreised  Areas  and  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNEYLVAlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25, 1960 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 


Financial  ProblftriA  reached  my  desk  juii 
10  days  after  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor'B  periodic  statistics  on  the  unem- 
ployment situation,  I  am  not  goln^  to 
refer  to  statlstlcn  presented  In  the  lat- 
ter publication  because  by  now  every 
Member  of  Congreiuj  fchould  be  familiar 
with  the  labor  surplus  problem 

Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  In  recent  years  conducted 
t-tudles  into  the  matter  of  chronic  un- 
employment. The  persistence  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  in  numerous  areas  of 
this  Nation  has  b<?en  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Hardship  and  privation  in  sur- 
plu.s  labor  areas  have  been  recognized 
by  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  an  urgent  need  for  remedial  action 
has  been  admitted  by  spokesmen  of  both 
political  parties.  Yet  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year  there 
has  been  a  sabotaginp  of  every  honest 
effort  to  enact  necessary  legislation. 

Today  it  is  the  House  Rules  Committee 
that  refuses  to  release  the  brakes  on  the 
rescue  train  whose  cargo  is  economic  as- 
sistance assigned  to  depressed  areas. 
While  I  am  hopeful  that  this  opposition 
will  be  dissipated  shoi-tly  under  the  con- 
tinued barrage  of  criticism  from  an  an- 
gry public  that  has  become  impatient  of 
the  delaying  tactics  of  those  responsible 
Democratic  Party  leaders.  Congress  must 
remain  on  guard  against  attempts  to  en- 
cumber this  relief  mission  with  the  kind 
of  legislative  gallimaufry  that  was  used 
to  derail  the  area  development  program 
at  a  previous  session. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  goings-on 
in  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as  re- 
ported by  the  National  Advisory  Council. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1957,  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  has  made  loan  com- 
mitments amounting  to  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  for — 
to  quote  the  report — "economic  develop- 
ment in  the  less-developed  areas  of  the 
free  world." 

During  the  first  half  of  1959,  the  most 
recent  i^eriod  covered  in  the  report.  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  has  authorized 
new  loans  for  such  projects  as:  power 
transmission  lines,  a  gas  treating  plant, 
and  equipment  for  charting  inland  wa- 
terways in  Pakistan;  roads  and  bridge.'^  in 
Malaya:  and  what  are  described  as  "eco- 
nomic overhead  projects"  in  Uruguay, 
Haiti.  Bolivia.  Nicai-agTja,  and  Chile.  For 
Red  Yugoslavia,  a  total  of  $14  million 
was  earmarked  to  assLst  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  diesel  locomotives  and  the 
construction  of  a  thermal  powerplant. 

I  a.sk  my  colleagues  to  keep  this  im- 
ponderable situation  in  mind,  whereby 
vast  sums  of  American  funds  are  made 
available  to  friends  and  foes  alike  in  far- 
off  reaches  around  the  world  while  US. 
communities  are  denied  a  sinall  per- 
centage of  such  expenditures  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  our  own  people 
back  to  work.  If  this  discrepancy  is  con- 
sidered when  our  area  development  bill 
comes  to  the  floor.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  single  Member  of  the  House  could 
fail  to  object  to  the  continued  neglect  of 
our  own  citizens  in  favor  of  more  favors 
for  those  abroad. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  April  26,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Peter  1:  25:  The  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever. 

O  Thou  who  art  our  strength  for  to- 
day and  our  hope  for  the  morrow,  may 
we  daily  seek  more  earnestly  that  purity 
of  life  by  which  Thou  art  known  and 
that  fidelity  of  true  devotion  with  which 
Thou  8ut  pleased." 

Grant  unto  us  the  strengthening  and 
sustaining  blessings  of  Thy  plenteous 
grace  when  the  burdens  of  life  are  heavy 
to  bear  and  we  are  in  dire  plight  of  faith 
by  reason  of  tidings  of  worldwide  ten- 
sions and  troubles  which  fill  us  with  fear 
and  foreboding. 

We  pray  that  we  may  conquer  our 
haunting  anxieties  and  inner  discords  by 
surrendering  our  disquieted  and  dis- 
turbed souls  to  Thy  divine  spirit,  waiting 
to  kindle  our  fading  lamp  of  courage  and 
to  impart  unto  our  minds  Thy  peace  and 
unto  our  hearts  Thy  love. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  walked  our  human  way  and 
went  about  doing  good.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H-R.  10569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OfBce  Depajtments. 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  McClellaw.  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr  Monroney,  Mr 
Johnston  of  South  CaroUna,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Kuchel 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1751  An  act  to  place  In  trust  statxis 
certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  In  Wyoming. 


general  de-bate  tomorrow,  and  Thursday 
and  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maasacho-setts  ? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPPIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

lere  was  no  objection. 


The 


WHAT   IS    DEMOCRATIC   POLITICAL 
FREEDOM? 

'  Mr.  MEIYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
Communist  country  holds  an  election  we 
criticize  tlie  absence  of  choice  in  the 
balloting.  According  to  our  standards, 
such  criticism  is  valid.  Should  we  not 
be  even  more  critical  when  such  elections 
take  place  in  what  is  called  the  free 
world. 

Our  press  frequently  refers  to  Formosa 
as  a  bastion  of  freedom  in  the  Far  East, 
but  this  is  what  happened  in  the  recent 
election  of  Nationalist  China : 

First.  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
the  cnly  candidate  allowed  on  the  ballot. 
Second.  The    constitution     was    sus- 
pended for  1  day  because  it  forbade  a 
third  term. 

Third.  The  only  way  electors  could 
vote  against  Chiang  was  to  cast  a  blank 
ballot  and  so  they  were  thrown  out  as 
invalid. 

Fourth.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  For- 
mosans  are  native  Taiwanese  but  they 
were  allotted  only  2  percent  of  the  elec- 
toral votes. 

Legitimate  criticism  of  Communist 
China  on  the  grounds  of  rigged  elections 
would  be  undermined  by  such  free  elec- 
tion."?  in  Nationalist  China. 

Wc  have  seen  the  results  in  South 
Korea  of  straying  too  far  from  profes- 
sions of  some  form  of  democratic 
process. 

We  cannot  justify  that  which  is  wrong 
on  the  grounds  of  expediency. 


SYNGMAN  RHEE 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee may  have  permission  to  sit  during 


Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Syngman  Rhee  Is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  world  history.  EKirlng  this 
time  of  neutrals  and  wavering  friends. 
Sjngm&n  Rhee  has  stood  as  a  tower  of 
strength  against  the  onslaughts  of  athe- 


istic communism.  America  has  never 
had  a  more  loyal,  stanch,  courageous 
friend.  He  has  been  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom against  tyranny  and  oppression. 
He  has  kept  alive  democratic  hopes,  prin- 
ciples, and  ideals  in  the  Far  East.  The 
loss  of  this  peerless  leader  and  his  bas- 
tion of  freedom  may  result  from  Secre- 
tary Hcrter's  untimely  and  uncalled-for 
criticism  of  this  great  patriot  last  week. 
Secretary  Herter  literally  pulled  the  rug 
from  under  Syngman  Rhee.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  this  policy  of  de- 
stroying our  real  allies  while  handling 
Khrvushchcv  and  his  satellites  with  kid 
gloves.  Secretary  Hcrter's  critici.^m  of 
our  great  ally  touched  off  a  tirade  of 
anti-Rhee  sentiment  throuj^hout  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  signal  for  col- 
umnists and  commentators  to  under- 
mine Rhee.  Much  has  been  said  by  left- 
winEt  commentators  about  what  America 
did  for  South  Korea— nothinir  about 
what  Syngman  Rhee  did  to  hold  the  line 
in  the  Pacific  asainst  overwhelming  odds. 
No  man  ever  made  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  stabllitv 
in  the  Pacific  than  Syngman  Rhee.  He 
and  his  people  need  the  support  of  every 
loyal  American  during  this  time  of  crisis. 


VTSnTNG      NURSES       ASSOCIATION 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  the  Vi-siting  Nurses 
Association  of  Washington  is  celebrating 
this  week  the  60th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  It  is  well  that  we  pause  and 
commend  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa- 
tion for  the  noble  work  they  are  doing 
for  mankind.  They  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
ailing,  and  they  do  so  without  seeking 
for  gloi-y  or  reward.  I  have  seen  them 
many  times  going  from  home  to  home  on 
their  mission  of  mercy.  On  this  their 
60th  anniversary  I  wish  them  well,  and 
I  am  .sure  they  have  the  blessings  of 
countless  numbers  of  people  whom  they 
have  helped. 

-SrXTT  TEAKS  OF  UNSELrrSH  Sr^VICE 

Six  decades  have  elapsed  since  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Instructive  Visiting 
Nurse  Society  of  Washington  by  the  48th 
Congress.  We  can  trace  the  origin  of 
visiting  nurses  still  further,  back  100 
years,  to  Liverpool,  Eiigland.  or  back  75 
years,  to  the  establishment  of  visiting 
nurses'  associations  in  Buffalo,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  famous  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment Visiting  Nurse  Service.  Today 
there  are  about  700  visiting  nurses'  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States. 

These  years  have  been  marked  by  the 
finest  example  of  dedication  and  service 
that  I  know.     The  description  of  their 
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activities  included  ia  their  first  report  is 
still  fitting  today : 

Terrible  Illness  ani  destitution  we  re- 
vealed and  cared  for  and  confidential  rela- 
tions are  est.iibll!-hed  between  families  and 
the  helpful  visitor. 

The  visiting  nurse  shares  proudly  with 
the  physician  and  other  health  workers 
in  the  decline  in  infant  mortality  from 
281.8  deaths  per  1,0^0  in  1900  to  32.2  in 
1957  and  in  the  drop  of  the  general  death 
rate  from  21.7  in  19iX)  to  9  6  in  1957. 

In  1958  the  VisitiiiR  Nurses  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  made  98,190  visits  and 
cared  for  11,608  perwns.  About  60  per- 
cent of  their  calls  came  from  hospitals 
and  the  re.'^t  from  families,  family  physi- 
cians, and  social  agencies.  Maternity 
cases  comprised  about  30  percent  of  their 
visif.s.  But  how  caT  the  real  value  of 
their  services  m  te-ms  of  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  need  and  suffering  be 
m'-^asured? 

I  am  most  especiilly  impressed  with 
the  way  in  which  the  work  of  this  or- 
ganization i.s  financed.  If  a  family  is  able 
to  do  so.  they  pay  for  the  visit.  If  not, 
they  receive  the  service  anyway,  regard- 
less of  color,  race,  or  creed.  The  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  i.'.  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause they  receive  funds  from  the  United 
Givers  Fund  and  other  groups  to  help 
finance  services  to  those  who  are  not 
able  to  pay. 

We  take  for  granted  the  nursing  serv- 
ices in  hospitals,  puDlic  health  centers, 
even  .schools  or  places  of  employment. 
But  often  the  greatest  need  for  nursing 
assistance  is  in  the  home.  Think  of  the 
mother  with  four  children  who  fractures 
a  leg.  Or  the  90-yea--old  man  who  sud- 
denly falls  ill.  Or  the  handicapped  child 
who  is  in  need  of  physical  therapy. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  trained, 
patient,  and  cheerful  presence  of  the 
vi.siting  nurse. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  (;ratiLude  to  visiting 
nurses  all  over  the  C3untry.  I  recall  at 
this  time  the  foUowinj-  words  which  aptly 
describe  the  kind  of  spirit  which  per- 
vades all  visiting  nurses  associations: 

The  service  of  healing  1«  no  easy  calling 
It  calls  again  and  again  on  n>en  and  women 
for  Uie  heroic  selflesED<  &e  which  places  hu- 
manity above  personal  silety. 


The 


PROMOTING  THE  GENERAL  WEL- 
FARE OF  THOSE  WHO  LTV'E  IN 
CITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  J  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  we  resi>ected  the  U.S.  Government's 
obligation  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  our  citizenry  who  live  in  cities. 

In  1900  there  were  24  million  people 
living  in  urban  areas.  Today  there  are 
100  million.  The  1960  census  probably 
will  reveal  that  this  70  percent  of  our 
population  Uve  in  174  metropolitan 
areas  These  urban  centers  have  become 
the  core  of  our  national  economy.  They 
are  the  production  centers  which  bring 
together  labor,  finance,  and  raw  mate- 
rials with  which  the  country  progresses. 


f^     .»,,^f ^*?^^l^^-  conclusion    drawn     the  cries  of  our  cities  hardly  produce  the 
from  this  trend  is  that  we  can  no  longer     faintest  echoes  in  the  high  councils  of 

There  have  been  proposals  in  the  past 


be  satisfied  with  a  "Scotch  tape"  Job  on 
our  urban  problems.  Our  cities  need 
housing  and  access  and  clean  air  and 
light.  Transportation,  sewage  disposal, 
water  supply,  and  airports  are  city  prob- 
lems that  are  cr>ing  for  solution.  But 
instead  slums  and  urban  decay  race 
ahead  of  progress. 

How  do  we  go  about  finding  long-range 
solutions?  Obviously,  local  responsi- 
bility— State  and  municipal— is  para- 
moimt.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  government  of  all  the 
people  and  the  problems  created  by 
changes  m  our  ecoiiomic,  social,  and 
geogra pineal  patterns  must  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  Federal  Government.  If  we 
allow  further  deterioration  of  our  urban 
centers  and  fail  to  promote  their  dy- 
namic growth,  we  will  be  guilty  of  peV- 
mittmg  the  erosion  of  the  base  of  our 
economy. 

To  meet  the  prowing  needs  of  our 
cities  the  Federal  Government  to  date 
has  set  up  an  array  of  activities  and 
programs.  But  these  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  at  least  five  major  Fed- 
eral departments  and  independent  agen- 
cies and  at  least  as  many  lesser  ones. 
ETarh  department  or  at'ency  has  several 
separate  bureaus,  divisions,  and  branches 
which  are  in  some  manner  concerned 
with  aspects  of  urban  living.  Each  bu- 
reau, administration,  or  other  office  has 
its  own  requirements  and  regulations 
which  must  be  met  whether  or  not  they 
conflict  with  the  requirements  of  other 
units.  We  cannot  operate  effectively 
unless  we  harness  the  separate  efforts  of 
private  enterprise.  State,  local,  and  the 
Federal  Governments  into  a  coordinated 
effort. 

In  my  view  the  interests  of  both  the 
local  and  State  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  served  through 
the  coordination  in  a  single  executive 
department  of  all  Federal  activities  con- 
cerned with  urban  affairs.  Such  a  de- 
partment could  far  more  clearly  deline- 
ate the  responsibilities  and  the  services 
to  be  rendered  by  each  level  of  govern- 
ment. A  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
would  bring  the  Federal  Government 
structure  up  to  date  with  our  changing 
times.  The  problems  growing  out  of  the 
urbanization  of  our  society  completely 
justify  the  inclusion  of  our  cities  at  the 
Cabinet  level.  The  exclusion  of  cities 
from  the  highest  councils  of  government 
is  one  reason  why  confiicting  policies 
abound  or  no  overall  policies  exist  at  all. 

We  have  in  our  Federal  establishment 
an  enormous  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  reflects  and  echoes  the  thinking  of 
less  than  20  million  farmers.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  concerns  itself  with  20 
million  organized  workers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  nurses  along  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Western  States.  Of  course 
there  is  historical  justification  for  each 
of  these  But  I  submit  that  there  is 
even  more  justification  in  this  decade  for 
a  coordinated  governmental  effort  in  the 
realm  of  urban  affairs.    As  It  now  stands 


to  create  a  Cabinet  level  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  I  have  today  proposed 
a  new  one. 

The  purposes  of  the  act  to  estabhsh  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  are  stated 
in  the  first  section  of  my  bill.  This  pre- 
amble is  important  because  it  states  the 
need  for  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It 
says  that  Congress  recognizes  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  urbanization  of  the  United 
States  and  the  resulting  problems  in 
housing,  urban  renewal,  slum  clearance, 
prevention  and  elimination  of  urban 
bliRht.  air  and  water  pollution,  water 
supply,  sewage  facilities,  transportation, 
and  other  areas.  It  reminds  us  that  as 
urbanization  increases,  the  needs  of  our 
urban  population  also  will  increase.  It 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  education, 
research,  and  technical  assistance  to 
municipal  governments.  It  stresses  the 
importance  of  focusing  attention  for  the 
solution  of  urban  problems  in  the  high- 
est councils  of  Govei'nment.  Acccrdmc- 
ly.  my  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  executive  department  headed  by 
a  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  President, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment an  Advisory  Council  known  as  Uie 
Federal  Urban  Affairs  Advisory  Council. 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  upon  nomina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons with  broad  experience  and  interest 
In  urban  affairs  and  related  problems. 
This  Council  may  include  persons  outside 
the  Federal  service.  The  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  Treasury.  Commerce.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be 
members  ex  oflBcio.  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services  other  than  reimburse- 
ment for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses.  The  Council  will  provide  a 
forum  for  the  coordination  of  the  inter- 
related functions  of  the  Departments 
and  the  establishment  of  an  integrated 
policy.  In  the  same  (»ntext,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  opportumty  to  harness  the  com- 
bined thinking  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  ofiScials  along  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

My  bill  transfers  all  functions  of 
HHFA  and  its  constituent  agencies  to  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  reorganization 
plans  to  effectuate  tlie  transfer  of  these 
functions  and  to  assist  appropriately  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that 
this  bill  should  in  no  way  constitute  any 
additional  drain  on  the  Treasury.  It 
merely  assembles  under  one  roof  all  the 
Federal  functions  and  offices  now  in  ex- 
istence. What  is  vital  though  is  that  it 
will  allow  for  the  first  time  a  consistent 
and  coordinated  approach  to  this  impor- 
tant and  ever  increasing  pro)>tein  of  ur- 
ban needs. 
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H.R. 11918 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Etepartment  of  Urban 
Affairs   and    prescribe   its   functions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PVUPOSI  OF  ACT 

Sbction  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
ripidly  increasing  urbanization  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  accompanying  social 
and  economic  changes,  creates  new,  and  ac- 
centuates existing,  problems  in  fields  such  as 
housing,  urban  renewal,  slum  clearance, 
prevention  and  elimination  erf  urban  blight, 
air  and  water  pollution,  water  supply,  sew- 
age facilities,  transportation,  and  many  oth- 
ers. As  the  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  living  In  urban  areas  in- 
creases, the  needs  of  the  urban  population, 
especially  in  the  field  of  housing,  will  be- 
come increasingly  serious.  The  burdens 
placed  on  facilities  and  services  in  urban 
areas  by  their  rapidly  increasing  population 
are  such  that  existing  facilities  and  services 
dally  become  more  Inadequate.  Ever-in- 
creasing efforts  are  continually  required  in 
order  to  maintain  such  facilities  at  ctirrent 
levels,  and  still  greater  efforts  are  required  to 
provide  even  minimal  Improvements  there- 
in. 

The  growth  of  urban  areas  across  State 
lines,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
society,  makes  the  problems  of  urban  areas 
Increasingly  interstate  problems.  The  man- 
ner In  which  such  problems  are  dealt  with 
affects  the  entire  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Congress 
finds  that  the  needs  of  urban  areas  axe  so 
pressing,  and  have  such  an  Impact  upon  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  that  Federal  action  Is  re- 
quired to  assist  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
urban  areas  through  housing  programs,  and 
through  education,  research.  technlcaJ  serv- 
ices, and  other  programs  designed  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  urban  areas. 

It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
department  to  represent  the  needs  of  urban 
areas,  and  to  serve  as  a  central  place  for  the 
assessment  of  the  overall  results  erf  Federal 
programs  having  an  impact  upon  urban 
areas,  and  to  coordinate  such  programs. 

ESTABLISHl«ia*T  OF  DEPAaTMEMT  OF  XTHBAH 
ATTAIMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
pcee  of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  established 
an  executive  department  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Department") , 
at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "Secretary')  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Under  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  Under  Secretary,  three 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel, who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  who  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  and  General  Counsel 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rates  pre- 
scribed for  these  positions  In  the  other  ex- 
ecutive departments. 

FKDXRAL  T7RBAK  AFFAIX8  COtTNCII, 

8k3.  3.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  an  Advisory  Council,  known 
as  the  Federal  Urban  Affairs  Council.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cotincll  shal  be  appointed  by  the 
President  upon  nomination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Urban  Affairs  from  among  persons  with 
broad  experience  and  interest  In  urban  and 
related  problems,  and  may  include  persons 
'  utslde  the  Federal  service.  The  following 
Federal  ofllclala  are  hereby  designated  as 
members  ex  officio  of  the  Urban  Advisory 
Council:  Secretary  of  Labor.  Secretary  of 
Commerce.   Secretary   of  Health.    Education, 


and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
President  may  designate  other  Federal  offi- 
cials as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 
Members  of  the  Covmcll  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
slsteace  expenses  as  provided  in  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The 
Counjcil  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Urban  Affairs,  but  not  less  than 
twice  a  year. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  TRANSFERS 

Seq.  4.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator Of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 
The  constituent  agencies  of  the  Housing  and 
Hom«  Finance  Agency,  together  with  their 
respective  functions,  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  (avail- 
able or  to  be  made  available),  and  all  other 
functions,  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  (available  or  to  be 
made  available)  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Department. 

(b)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  are 
hereby  abolished. 

(c)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congfess  reorganization  plans  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  such  functions  from  officers 
or  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  the  Secretary  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate  to  assist  in  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DEPARTMENTAL  SEAL 

Sec.  5  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of 
such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORrrT 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  provisions  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate authorizing  the  performance  of 
any  qf  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  by 
any  olher  officer,  or  by  any  agency  employee, 
of  the  Department. 
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SHORT  mXE 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  Act." 


URBAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.'  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
YoimCERl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Thare  was  no  objection. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nat- 
urally I  am  delighted  to  see  the  increased 
awareness  of  the  urban  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  tiNDSAY]  has  just  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution toward  the  solution  by  advo- 
cating a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
For  the  past  6  years  my  bill  to  create  a 
Department  of  Urbiculture  has  been  be- 
fore the  House  and  has  the  same  ob- 
jective as  the  various  bills  which  have 
since  been  introduced  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs.  Several 
similar  bills  are  pending  before  the  other 
body,  including  the  urbiculture  bill  re- 
cently introduced. 

Our  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee ha«  held  hearings  twice  on  the  crea- 


tion of  this  new  Department  and  the  su- 
commlttee  has  a  recommended  solution 
pending  before  the  full  committee  at 
the  present  time.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  additional  supfwrt  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  will  aid  in  getting 
action  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 


^'.2^7J:^?Z  r.Trl'^yj'l'.t  ^'  i:,T-     l^^^I?^.  ^r^  .^^^-  ^«P««ntix«:  «     lack  Of  work  that  their  Representatives. 


HEW    REPORT    PROVES    NEED    FOR 
FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Loser  < .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Bailey  I  is  recognized  for  15 
minute's 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  tabulation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  issued  a  report  entitled 
"National  Goals  in  the  Staffing  and  Con- 
struction of  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools."  The  report  was 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  was  intended  to  be  the 
basis  for  discussion  at  a  meeting,  pre- 
sided over  by  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Artnur  S  Flemming. 
of  representatives  of  national  organiza- 
tions on  education  goals. 

In  a  foreword,  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Lawrence  G  Derth- 
ick.  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  document 
"is  designed  to  clarify  the  dimensions  of 
a  national  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to 
determine  the  need  for  action."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  document 
set  as  a  10-year  goal  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  teachers,  together  with  a 
doubling  of  teachers'  salaries  and  a  con- 
struction of  almo.st  700,000  classrooms. 
According  to  press  reports  on  the  confer- 
ence, no  conferee  took  issue  with  these 
national  goaLs. 

A  study  of  the  document  prepared  by 
the  Department  indicates  that  to  achieve 
the  national  goals  will  require  the  dou- 
bling of  expenditures  for  education  over 
the  10-year  period.  In  passing,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  current  school  year  is 
the  first  of  the  decade  set  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

During  the  spring  of  1959.  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  hearings  on  H.R.  22  by  the 
General  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
addre.ssed  a  letter,  as  subcommittee 
chairman,  to  the  Governors  of  each  of 
the  then  49  States,  as  well  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  then  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
A  number  of  questions  were  asked.  One 
of  these  questions  follow: 

Considering  the  political  realities  in  your 
Stato.  do  you  consider  It  likely  or  unlikely 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  your  State  leg- 
islature and  local  school  districts  will  in- 
crease school  appropriations  to  the  point 
that  your  State  will  come  reasonably  close  to 
the  national  goals  (of  doubling  annual  school 
Investments  within  the  next  10  years)? 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Governors 
containing  all  of  the  questions  asked,  to- 
gether with  the  response  from  each  of 


mittee  print  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  May  of  1959,  and  a 
copy  was  forwarded  to  each  Member  of 
Congress. 

Referring  to  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion quoted  above,  a  summary  of  the  re- 
plies shows  that  the  Governors  of  only 
6  States  predicted  flatly  that  this  goal 
could  be  achieved ;  2  Governors  replied 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
listed  as  "maybe."  20  Governors  answered 
"no."  13  replies  were  not  categorically 
resfxjnsive,  and  9  Governors  merely 
acknowledged  receipt  of  my  letter  or 
failed  to  make  any  reply  whatsoever. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Members  will  reread 
the  answers  that  I  have  listed  m  these 
remarks  as  not  responsive,  ♦hey  shall 
find  many  of  them  seem  to  indicate  the 
extreme  unlikehhood  of  reaching  this 
national  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include,  a.-^  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  thereof, 
a  tabulation.  State  by  State,  of  the  re- 
sponses to  this  one  vital  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  repKirted  to  bill. 
H  R.  10128,  which  authorizes  a  modest 
3-year  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  school  construction. 
The  minority  report  concerns  itself  with 
the  "numbers  game"  and  cites  a  modest 
decline  in  the  birthrate  to  attempt  to 
make  the  point  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  will  soon  find  themselves 
with  more  classrooms  than  they  have 
pupils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  na- 
tional goiUs  document.  pubUshed  by  the 
Depaitment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shows  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  380,000  cla.'srooms  by  the 
end  of  the  196b  school  year.  This  esti- 
mation is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
future  fertiUty  will  follow  the  1956-57 
level  as  projected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  document  also  shows  an 
estimate  reflecting  the  effect  of  alter- 
nate <i.s,<;umptions  about  fertilization. 
One  alternate  estimate  is  based  upon  a 
birthrate  declining  in  fertility  to  1942-44 
levels,  which  is  the  lowest  of  four  census 
projections.  Estimates  based  upon  this 
lowest  of  all  fertility  rates— lower  even 
than  the  modest  decline  upon  which  the 
minority  figure  filberts  based  their  attack 
on  H.R.  10128— indicate  the  need  for 
construction  of  350.000  classrooms  by  the 
end  of  the  1963  fiscal  year. 

This  would  be  the  completion  of  the 
Federal  program  authorized  by  H.R. 
10128  Assuming  the  construction  by 
States  and  local  communities  of  70.000 
classroom.s  for  4  years,  including  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  there  will  have  been 
built  by  the  end  of  ficcal  year  1963  a 
total  of  280.000  cla.ssrooms,  a  figure  that     Speaker  1   ask 


annual  rate  of  68.500 

These  data  clearly  indicate  then  that 
the  Federal  program  authorized  by  HH. 
10128  is  the  barest  rockbottom  mini- 
mum. It  establishes  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  of  about 
the  same  importance  as  that  of  a  100- 
shaie  owner  to  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co. 

In  other  words.  Washington  would  in- 
deed be  a  minor  stockholder. 

A  tabulation  follows: 

Alabama    No  reply 

Alaska:  Not  re8j>onslve. 

Arizoua;  Maybe. 

Arkansas    Maybe. 

California :  Not  responsive. 

Colorado:  No 

Connecticut:  Yes. 

Delaware-  No  reply.  , 

Florida:  No  reply. 

Georgia    No. 

Hawaii    Yes. 

Idaho:  Not  respKDnslve. 

Illinois:  Not  responsive. 

Indiana:  Not  responsive. 

Iowa:  No 

Kansas    Not  responsive. 

Kentucky:  No. 

Louisiana:  No  reply. 

Maine:  No 

Maryland    Yes 

Masfachust-its:  No  reply. 

Michigan :  No. 

Minnesota:  No. 

M:s.''lsslppl :  No  reply. 

Missouri:  No 

Montana :  Not  responsive. 

Nebraska    No. 

Nevada    Yes. 

New  Hampshire:  Not  reeponslve. 

New  Jersey :  No. 

New  Mexico    No. 

New  York:  Yes. 

North  Carolina:  No. 

North  Dakota :  Not  respK>nslve. 

Ohio:  Not  responsive. 

Oklahoma:  No. 

Oregon :  No. 

Pennsylvania:  No. 

Rhode  I.siand    No  reply. 

S'  .uth  Carolina:  Not  responsive. 

S-iuth  E)akota:  No. 

Tennessee    Not  responsive. 

Texas :  Not  reeponsive. 

Utah:  No  reply. 

Vermont;   No  reply. 

Virginia:  No. 

Washington ;  Yes. 

West  Virginia:  No. 

Wisconsin :  No. 

Wyoming;  No. 


TEAMSTERS  UNION 


The 
Loser) 

Hou.se. 


will  fall  70,000  short. 

H.R.  10128  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, authorizes  a  program  which  will 
result  in  the  construction  of  41.000  class- 
rooms which  falls  29,000  short  of  the  goal 
recommended  in  the  HEW  document. 

For  States  and  local  commimities  to 
construct  a  total  of  70,000  classrooms 
means  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  con- 
struction of  1,500  classrooms  per  year 
because,  during  the  4  school  years  begin- 
ning   1955-56   through    1958-59,   274,013 


SPEAKER    pro     tempore     (Mr. 
Under   previous   order   of  the 
the    gentleman    from   Miciiigan 
(Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
revi.<;e  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  never  in  the  last  25  years,  to  my 
knowledge,  at  least,  have  there  been  so 
many  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
Some  who  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
House  might  get  a  WTong  idea  as  to  the 


paid  so  handsomely,  do  in  behalf  of  the 
country. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Congressmen 
is  in  cc«nmittee  when  bills  which  have 
been  introduced,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  these  every  year,  are  referred 
to  committees  which  give  them  consid- 
eration, listen  to  witnesses  who  desire  to 
be  heard  report  to  the  House  and.  finally, 
after  a  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  been  approved  by 
it,  comes  out  on  the  floor — sometimes 
without  an  opportunity  to  amend,  but 
usually  with  opportimity  to  amend 

THE  TEAMSTIKS 

Recently,  telegrams  from  officers  or 
the  representatives  of  several  million 
Teamsters  have  been  coming  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Here  is  a  t\-pical 
one,  and  these  all  have  to  do  with  the 
appointment  and  the  alleged  lack  of  the 
useful  activities  of  the  monitors. 

The  unions  are  now  protesting  the  al- 
leged lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
monitors  and  the  cost  of  the  lack  of 
action. 

This  is  a  tsTJical  wire  addressed  to 
me: 

We,  the  members  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Michigan  Conference  of  Teamsters 
representing  50.000  Teamster  members  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  request  that  you  bring 
to  the  floor  of  Congress  the  question  of  why 
we  the  m^embers  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters  are  not  being  allowed 
a  free  election  to  determine  our  Interna- 
tional otficer*  in  our  international  union  as 
called  for  In  the  Kennedy-Landrum-Griflin 
bill. 

Of  course,  if  I  was  to  characterize  that 
bill.  I  would  say  the  Landrum-Grifan 
bill  designed  primarily  to  aid  union 
members. 

We,  representing  60,000  memljers  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  also  pxrotest  the  unnec- 
essary expense  the  monitors  appointed  by 
Judge  Letts  are  costing  our  international 
union  and  be^  you  to  Investigate  this  un- 
necessary expense. 

The  telegram  does  not  mention  it.  but 
It  is  the  claim  of  the  International  and  of 
the  signers  of  similar  wires  that  the  three 
monitors  are  getting  something  like 
$45,000  a  year  each  for,  they  say.  very 
little  service  rendered.  I  note  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  one  of  the  authors 
and  sponsors  of  the  Landrum -Griffin 
bill,  Mr.  Griffin,  and  if  he  cares  to,  of 
course,  he  can  comment  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy or  the  lack  of  It  of  any  statement 
which  may  be  made. 

This  Is  only  one  of  many  wires  of  like 
import  which  I  have  in  my  office. 

The  following  telegrams  are  repre- 
sentative of  others: 

DETROrr,  Mich.,  April  20. 1960. 
Hon  Clare  E.  HorrMAN, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  the  business  representatives  of  Truck 
Drivers  Local  No.  29©  representing  17.000 
members  are  requesting  you  consider  this 
petition  relative  to  our  International  organi- 
zation, the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  being  allowed  a  free  election  to 
determine  its  international  officers.  We  un- 
derstand a  free  election  of  our  international 
officers  Is  allowed  under  the  Kennedy-Ltm- 
drum-Grlffln  bill. 

We,  representing  17,000  members  of  this 
kx:al  union,  also  protest  the  unnecessary  e&> 
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pense  the  monitors  appointed  by  Judge  Lett* 
are  costing  our  International  vinlon  and  beg 
you  to  Investigate  this  \innecewary  expense. 
Sam  Calhoun,  Business  Representative: 
David  Johnson,  Business  Representa- 
tive; A.  Vlganll,  Business  Representa- 
tive; George  Roxbourgh,  Business 
Representative;  William  Bell,  Business 
Representative;  George  Shelp,  Business 
Representative;  R.  Mcliiaster,  Business 
Representative;  Benjamin  Prledman, 
Business  Representative;  Joe  Thomas, 
Business  Representative;  Richard  Pltz- 
slmmons.  Business  Representative; 
Larry  Campbell,  Business  Representa- 
tive; Otto  Wendell.  Business  Repre- 
sentative; Martin  Haggerty,  Business 
Repr«««ntatlv»;  Jack  Dwyer.  Business 
lUpresentatlve;  Steve  Riddle.  BuilneM 
RtprtMntaUve:  Tom  Burke,  8r..  Buat- 
HMS  ReprMentatlve;  Clarence  Symoos, 
BuAlneat  RepreeentaUve:  ChArlee 
O'Brien,  Busineea  RepreeeaUUve; 
lUUplv  rrootor,  BueineM  RepreMnU- 

Danorr,  Micm  .  April  10,  IMO 
Hon.  Olam  B.  Rottman. 
Jl«f>r«wnt«ttv«  In  Confrtax, 
Waahtngton.D.C. 

We,  the  member*  of  the  executive  board  of 
Truck  Driven  Local  No.  290,  representing 
17.000  members  are  requesting  that  you  bring 
to  the  Qoor  of  Congress  the  question  of  why 
we.  the  members  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  cannot  have  a  free 
election  in  our  International  union  as  pre- 
scribed In  the  Kennedy-Landrum-Orlffln 
bin? 

Also,  why  has  Judge  Letts  or  the  monitors 
the  right  to  doubt  the  workings  of  our  Inter- 
national union  without  due  process? 

We,  representing  17,000  members  of  this 
local  union,  also  protest  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense the  monitors  appointed  by  Judge  Letts 
are  costing  our  International  union  and  beg 
you  to  investigate  this  unnecessary  expense. 
Prank    E.    PrrzsiMMONS, 

Vice  President. 
Prank  Collins, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 
DAvm  Johnson. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Oeobgx   RoXBOXntGH, 

Trustee. 
Sam  Calhou. 

Trustee. 

Without  in  any  way  apologizing  for 
any  criticism  which  heretofore  has  been 
made  by  me  of  Mr.  Hoffa — and  as  those 
who  are  interested  all  know  he  has  twice 
in  Michigan  stood  before  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice and  been  convicted,  once  of  extor- 
tion and  once  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Federal  law  which  has  to  do  with 
monopoly  legislation,  and  both  times  he 
was  sentenced  and  paid  a  fine,  but  was 
not  imprisoned. 

In  justice  to  the  Teamsters,  something 
should  be  said  in  answer  to  these  wires. 

We  know  that  the  monitors  have  to 
date  been  unable  to  correct,  or  have  not 
corrected,  many  of  the  evils  which  the 
Landrum-Griffin-Kennedy  bill  was  de- 
signed to  at  least  lessen,  and  we  hoped 
to  eradicate.  However,  the  organization 
since  Hoffa  became  president  has  done 
something  along  that  line,  and  what  he 
apparently  is  asking  for  now  is  an  op- 
portunity for  members  of  the  Team- 
sters Union  to  elect  a  president;  and, 
under  the  American  system,  of  course, 
that  should  be  given.  Even  the  devil,  it 
has  been  said,  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
some  things. 

Hoffa  has  made  some  effort  to  correct 
a  bad  situation.    In  Justice  to  those  loyal 


patiiotlc  members  of  the  Teamsters  who 
want  reform,  something  should  be  said 
on  that. 

Those  Members  who  have  been  here 
for  some  time  know  that  for  at  least  20 
yeara  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  of 
the  crooked  labor  uriion  leaders  in  jail. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  objective, 
because  they  have  been  racketeering  and 
extorting.  No  one  could  name  the 
amount  those  fellows  have  taken  away 
from  the  taxpayers. 

This  is  what  Hoffa  has  been  able  to 
do — (Jo  not  forget,  spurred  on  by  the 
membership.  I  have  here  a  statement 
relating  to  Individuals  connected  with 
the  Teamsters  which  I  will  read  at  this 
time. 

Th#  following  analysis  relates  to  indl- 
vlduajs,  directly  or  Indirectly,  connected 
with  the  Teamstert,  who  have  been  accused 
by  Uw  McClelUn  ct^mmtttee  of  criminal  ac> 
tivlty,  This  analysis  is  based  oi\  the  Iran- 
•crtpvi  of  teetimony,  t)\e  interim  reixvrt.  ami 
luforttAUon  supplied  to  the  internatlonAi 
unlnn  from  various  snurcea: 

1  Wot  now  nnrt  never  were  members,  of- 
ficers, agents,  or  representatives  of  the 
TeamRters  Union  John  Dlo  Ouardl,  Angelo 
Mell,  Paul  Dorfman.  John  Bttontl.  Anthony 
Dorla.  Ben  Lapensohn,  Lou  Parrell.  Charles 
Kamlhetsky.  Harry  Prledman,  Carmen  Tra- 
muntl,  Sam  Berger.  Herman  Prujansky, 
Burlo  Mlchaelson,  Max  Stern.  A  HarvlU.  W 
HarvUl. 

2  Members  of  Teamsters  Union  as  re- 
quired by  union-shop  agreement,  but  not  of- 
ficers or  empioyees  Jack  Ballard.  Tom 
Shoulders.  Jr  ,  Barney  Sandrldge.  Joseph 
Grosacup,  Basil  Webb,  Charlie  Clure,  Joe 
Perrara,  John  Poole,  Carl  Cotez. 

3.  Former  officers  or  employees  but  no 
loneer  associated  with  the  Teamsters  In  any 
capacity :  Gerald  Connelly.  Dan  Keating. 
Sam  Morosfio,  Louis  Berra,  Joe  Curclo,  Sid- 
ney Hodes.  Nathan  Caxmel.  Milton  Levlne, 
Max  Chester,  Jack  Prlone.  Phillip  Goldberg. 
Abraham  G<ildberg.  Lester  Stickles.  Herman 
Klerdorf.  Prank  Klerdorf,  liOUls  Shotilders. 
Byron  Flick  Ben  Saltzman.  W  A  Smith. 
H.  U  BoUng.  Eugene  Williams,  Eugene 
James,  Zli^y  Snyder,  Mike  Nlcolettl.  Lewis 
Llnteau,  Ernie  Bellas,  Harry  Devldoff,  Nat 
Gordon,  Aaron  Kleinman,  Dan  Marvin.  Sam 
Zaber,  Abe  Brier,  Sam  Goldstein,  Phillip 
Masslello,  J' hn  Myhasuk,  Samuel  ( Shorty  i 
Peldman,  Reddln,  Lattln,  Branch  Waln- 
wrlght.  Gler.n  Smith,  Sidney  Brennan 

4  Officers  or  employees  of  Teamsters  who 
have  been  arrested  but  never  convicted  of 
any  crime  Prank  Pltzsimmons.  Abe  Gordon, 
William  Bulalino,  Cecil  Watts,  Clyde  Croeby, 
Gene  San  S-iucle,  Joe  Bommarlto. 

5  Officers,  agents,  or  empldvees  who  were 
convicted  of  misdemeanors  or  felonies  before 
emplayment  by  or  election  to  office  of  Team- 
sters Union  (date  of  conviction  precedinK 
emploiyment  follows  each  name  i  Barney 
Baker  (1934),  William  Presser  (  1953 1 ,  a'i 
VlgnalU  (1935).  Larry  Welch  (court  mar- 
tial). Albert  Newman  (1954),  Antonio 
Corallo  (19411,  Gus  Zappas  (1938i,  Ed 
Walker,  Joseph  Ceadrowski  (1940t,  Arthur 
Preesa,  Nick  Prank,  John  Elko,  Sam  Cutllio 
(1937),  Louis  Trlscaro  (1933|,  William  Hoffa 
(1942),  RoLuid  McMasters  (1936),  Joseph 
GUmco  (1923),  Jack  Thompson  (1937.. 
Theoclore  Cc  zza,  Raymond  Cohen,  Abe  Ber- 
man  (1951),  Peter  Luscke,  Michael  Sobelew- 
skl  (1940),  Harry  Undsay  (1923),  Charles 
Amoroso  ( 1957) , 

6.  Oonvlctions  while  officers  or  repre- 
sentatives and  still  official  of   union: 

Jack  Jorgenson:  convicted  In  November 
1956  lor  mltidemeanor  In  accepting  money 
from  »n  employer.  Payment  had  nothing  to 
do  with  collective  bargaining  unit  or  con- 
tract of  Teamsters  Union      The  case  was  a 


test  case  of  definitions  under  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Membership  has  repeatedly  voted  con- 
fldonce  in  Jorgenson  since  this  conviction. 
This  was  not  an  extortion.  Court  Imposed 
fine  and  probation  as  first  offense. 

Milton  Holt  Violation  of  Federal  Anti- 
Trust  Act  in  connection  with  alleged  Illegal 
contract  between  Union  and  ETmployers  As- 
sociation. Now  under  Indictment  for  per- 
jury 

Alfred  Reger:  Convicted  but  appeal  pend- 
ing and  released  on  tiond  on  certificate  of 
reasonable  doubt. 

Prank  Matula     Convicted. 

Herman    Hendricks     Picket    line    scuffle 

Charles  Amoroso:  Trespassing  during 
sUtke 

Owen  B  Brennan:  Two  misdemeanors  for 
matters  growing  out  of  and  directly  related 
to  buna  Qde  labor  disputes  and  the  quee- 
Uuned  appllcutlon  uf  laws  tu  sxich  disputes, 

■UMMAKT 

Of   106  pereniu  named,  the  attai'hed  lists 

•hiiw 

I  Mixi«>en  wt>re  never  membere.  afenta,  or 
o(no<>r«  of  the  TMUiwt«ra  Union 

J  Nine  were  members  only,  who  up«>n  em- 
ployment are  admitted  to  membership  in  the 

U>cal  union 

3  Fnrty-one  are  no  longer  connected  with 
the  Teamsters  Union 

4  Seven  have  arrests  or  records  only  fol- 
lowed  by  acquittals  or  no  prosecution 

5  Twenty-flve  were  convicted  of  misde- 
meanors or  felonies  for  varying  periods  of 
time  prior  to  their  assumption  of  ofOce  In 
or   employment  by  Teamsters   Union. 

6.  Seven  were  arrested  and  convicted  while 
In  official  capacity  most  for  matters  directly 
relating  to  or  growing  out  of  bona  fide  labor 
disputes  Their  cases  are  now  being  reviewed 
by   the   international   union. 

The  list  does  not  Include  the  many  wit- 
nesses and  others  referred  to  In  the  testi- 
mony regarding  whom  there  Is  no  claim  for 
or  basis  for  charge  of  criminal  activity  It 
clearly  appears  tliat  the  committee  is  talking 
about  a  mere  handful  of  union  (officers  and 
agents  out  of  the  more  than  3.000  full-time 
officers  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  about 
arrests  and  offenses  which  In  the  main  do 
not  of  themselves  indicate  a  lack  of  capabil- 
ity to  represent  worklngmen  or  demonstrate 
a  tendency  U)  Injure  or  prejudice  the  Inter- 
ests of  those  wh'jm  they  represent. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  of  the  105  listed  by  the  McClel- 
lan  committee,  41  are  no  longer  with  the 
Teanxsters  Union.  This  has  occurred 
since  Hoffa  was  elected  general  president. 

During  this  same  period.  56  trusteed 
locals  were  returned  to  self-government 
of  thp  rank  and  file. 

Teamsters  charge  that,  if  the  monitors 
had  not  interfered,  all  109  trusteed  locals 
would  be  back  in  the  control  of  the 
membership. 

Here  is  a  long,  long  list  of  trusteed 
unions  which  shows  that  as  of  October  1. 
1957,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  had  chartered  894  local 
unions  Of  that  number,  on  October  1. 
1957,  109  local  unions  were  under  trus- 
tee.shlp.  The  JollowinK  is  a  list  of  the 
local  unions  under  trusteeship  on  that 
date: 


Local  No. 

10 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Local  No 

16 

0:aiid  Junction.  Colo 

Local  No 

21 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Local  No 

23 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Local  No. 

26 

Danville,  111. 

Local  No 

42 

Lynn.  Mass. 

L<x-al  No. 

4€ 

Peru,  111. 

Local  No. 

55 

AfiheviUcN.C. 

Local  No. 

71, 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Local  No. 

78, 

Oakland,  Calif. 

1960 

Local  No  81   Portland,  Greg. 
Local  No  87,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Local  No  94,  Vlsalla,  Calif. 
Local  No   106,  Montreal.  Canada. 
Local  No.  151,  Vancouver,  Canada. 
Local  No  166,  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 
Local  No   171    Roanoke,  Va. 
Local  No.  176.  Dayton,  Ohio 
Local  No   179.  Jollet,  111 
Local  No   183,  Falrbank.s,  Alaska. 
L3cal  No    196,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Local  No  222,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Local  No.  223,  Portland,  Greg 
Local  No  231.  Pellingham,  Wash, 
Local  No   245,  Spnngflpld  Mo, 
Local  No  247,  Detroit,  Mich 
Loc.ll  No  248,  Los  Angele.s,  Calif. 
Local  No   240   Pllt^burgh   Pa 
Local  No  25."S  P  .rtliind,  Oreg 
Local  No  2.^8  Han  |'*rancls<-o   Calif. 
Local  No  u'5«  I^uiK  Island  N  Y. 
lAOal  No  :>8l    New  Oit«tl«>   Pa 
XiOOalNo  u<(n>  Pluvhliig   N  Y 
Looal  N  ^  •.•T.^   long  I»lni)t1  Cll>    NY. 
,^^     .'7n   Dr.ntvir    111 
»)  N      ;;U   Nrw  Y.>rk    N  Y 

lioeal  N  '  'jt«ii  {4u)>«>nor  \vu 

LoealNo  2i>4   AlbAiiy  N  Y 
LoealNo  39^   New  York    NY 
Local  No  307   CliPvrniH"  Wvo 
Local  No  3o«>  Hfn'Ur  W,-v»h 
Local  No  ;t:ri  H  iiMmnr?,  Md 
Local  No.  3'ii>  Srtii  Francisco,  Calif. 
Local  No  351,  VancouviT,  Canada. 
Local  No  3^2   Nrw  YorV  ,  NY. 
Local  No  369  Mur.cie   Ind, 
Local  No  390,  Miami,  P  a. 
Local  No  391,  Oreen.«bcro,  N  C, 
Local  No.  405,  St  Louis  Mo 
Local  No.  413,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Local  No  428,  Steuben;  lUe,  Ohio. 
Local  No  439,  Stockton,  Calif 
Local  No.  445.  Westchester.  N  Y 
Local  No.  447,  St    Ltjuls  Mo 
Local  No  451.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Local  No.  465,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Local  No.  496.  Boston,  Mass, 
Local  No.  497.  Akron,  Gilo. 
Local  No  500,  Kodlak.  Alaska. 
Local  No  506,  Auburn,  NY. 
Local  No.  608.  Toledo.  Chlo. 
Local  No  60fi,  Columbl.-  ,  SC. 
Local  No.  510.  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Local  No.  612,  JackEonvlllc.  Pla. 
Local  No.  525,  Alton,  III 
Local  No  556,  Walla  Walla,  Wash 
Local  No.  563,  Applet  on   Wis 
Local  No.  674,  Cape  Glrf  rdeau.  Mo, 
Local  No.  596.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Local  No,  612,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Local  No.  614,  Pontlac,  .Mich. 
Local  No  621 .  KnoxvUle ,  Tenn, 
Local  No  630,  Los  Ange:e6,  Calif. 
Local  No  699,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Local  No  684,  Eureka,  Calif. 
Local  No  722.  Ottawa.  111. 
Local  No.  725,  Chicago,  111. 
lx>cal  No.  7H3,  Plttsburf  h.  Pa. 
Local  No.  741,  Seattle.  V/ash, 
Local  No.  760,  Yakima,  Wash. 
Local  No  770,  Kingston,  N  Y. 
Local  No  789,  Fairmont,  W  Va. 
Local  No.  795,  Wichita,  Xans. 
Local  No.  822,  Norfolk,  Va, 
Local  No.  823,  JopUn.  Mo 
Local  No.  825.  Baltlmorr.  Md. 
Local  No.  826.  New  York  ,  NY. 
Local  No.  833,  JefTerson  Cltv,  Mo. 
Local  No  838.  Kansas  C  ty.  Mo. 
Local  No.  839.  Pasco,  Wi.sh 
Local  No.  842,  Vancouvt  r,  Canada. 
Local  No.  855,  St.  Johns,  Canada. 
Local  No.  864,  Rolla,  Mo 
Local  No,  865,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
Local  No.  876,  Salisbury.  Md. 
Local  No  879.  Hamilton,  Canada. 
Local  No.  880,  Wlndfior,  Canada, 
Local  No   895.  Albany.  N  Y 
Local  No  900,  Pendeiton,  Greg. 
Local  No  902,  Detroit,  kUch. 
Local  No.  906,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Local  No  912,  Santa  Cruz,  Calll. 
Local  No  946,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Local  No.  955,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Local  No  959,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 
Local  No.  963,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Local  No  968,  Houston,  Tex. 
Local  No.  976,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Local  No.  986,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


The  following  local  unions  were  re- 

stored to 

self-government  between  Oc- 

tober  1,  1957,  and  May  13,  1958: 

Local  No 

71,  Charlotte,  N  C. 

Local  No 

76.  Oakland.  Calif. 

Local  No 

81    Portland.  Oreg. 

Local  No 

87  Bakersfield   Calif. 

Local  No 

f*4  Vlsalla.  Calif 

LooalNo 

106  Montreal.  Canada 

Local  No 

186  ^viva  Bernardino,  Calif, 

Local  K 

171    Hoanoke,  V(» 

Local  N 

im     Palrlmnfcn  Alaska. 

Local  N 

1  "     l„. »  .\ngf:r»   C'uUf, 

Local  N 

,•■-':<   J'orilniul,  On^K 

LooalN 

-':'i  Bt-mngham,  Wash. 

Loral  N 

-">  <   I'urunntl  l^reg. 

1...  a:  N  ' 

.'WH   Moprrlor   Wis. 

1  .«  .>]  No 

'i'H  All>Any,  N  Y 

I-.  1.1  N' 

M.i:!    nrtltimnrr  Md 

L^vtu  No 

:("".()   Sail  rrntirjuco  rnlif. 

Local  No 

4.10   St.xkt.m    Calif 

liOCRl  No 

4^,^   Scnttlr   W,'ii>h 

Loral  No 

4Qri   B.v=',,n    M;i«s 

Local  No 

509,  CohimMa   S  C. 

Local  No 

610,'Omp,ha,  Nebr, 

Local  No.  512,  J  u  k.«-   n\ ille,  Fla. 

Local  No  525,  A:t,;::,  III 

Local  No  563,  Appleton,  Wis 

Local  No.  574.  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

Local  No.  684.  Eureka.  Calif 

Local  No.  760,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Local  No.  789.  Fairmont,  W,  Va. 

Local  No,  822.  Norfolk.  Va. 

Local  No.  823.  JopUn.  Mo. 

Local  No  838.  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Local  No.  855,  St.  Johns.  Newfoundland. 

Local  No  864,  Rolla.  Mo. 

Local  No.  876.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Local  No  895,  Albany,  NY. 

Local  No.  902.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Local  No.  905,  Denver.  Colo, 

Local  No.  912,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Local  No.  959.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

Local  No.  968,  Houston,  Tex. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  char- 
ters of  the  so-called  paper  locals  of  New 
York  City— Locals  Nos.  258,  269,  275,  284, 
and  362 — ware  revoked. 

As  of  May  13,  1958,  the  following  local 
unions  were  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
stored to  self-government: 

Local  No.  16,  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 
Local  No  21,  Hannibal.  Mo. 
Local  No  26,  Dan\'llle,  111, 
Local  No.  55   AshevUle,  N  C. 
Local  No.  245  Springfield,  Mo. 
Local  No.  247,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Local  No  256.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Local  No   279.  Decatur.  111. 
Local  No.  295.  New  York,  NY, 
Local  No.  309,  Seattle,  Wash, 
Local  No.  391,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Local  No.  413,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Local  No  497,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Local  No  596  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Local  No  612.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Local  No.  614,  Pontlac,  Mich, 
Locfll  No   722,  Ottawa,  111. 
Local  No.  770,  New  York,  N.Y, 
Local  No.  795,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Local  No.  955,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Local  No.  963,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Although  it  is  a  fact  that  as  of  May 
13,  1958,  the  above-listed  locals  were  in 
the  process  of  being  restored  to  self- 
government,  the  trusteeships  of  all  of 


•  These  local  unions  were  merged  or  ceased 
to  exist. 


them  have  not  been  removed.  As  of 
July  1,  1958.  there  were  some  54  local 
unions  under  trusteeship. 

You  will  note  from  the  foregoing  that 
most  of  the  trusteeships  have  been  gotten 
rid  of;  the  Teamsters  themselves  have 
ended  many  trusteeships. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  504  of  the  Landrum -Griffin  bill— 
and  if  I  make  a  misstatement  or  am  in- 
correct in  what  I  say  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Griffin  1  is  on  the  floor 
and  can  correct  me. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  504  of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  law. 
barring  from  union  oCBce  for  5  years 
after  conviction  for  one  of  a  stMies  of 
enumerated  crimes,  14,000  oftlcer.s  were 
required  to  jtign  afRdavits  Tht-y  wt^r© 
found  to  be  In  complunee  with  ilii.'*  .nec- 
llon  of  Uie  law  Only  four  indiviclvmU 
declined  lo  alun  RlTld^vlU.  dmquaHfyinR 
themselves  One  per.ton  iTfu»ed  to  dls- 
qualify  himself  nnd  t^wk  hi!<  caae  to 
court,     1  miBht  say  le  lost  out  there. 

Individuals  now  desiring  to  run  for 
office  or  who  apply  for  another  povSitlon 
with  the  orRanizatloi;  arc  now  required 
to  file  an  affidavit  attesting  to  the  abil- 
ity to  qualify  under  section  504(aJ  of 
the  act. 

These  two  documents  provide  eloquent 
testimony  concerning  the  very  small 
number  of  Teamster  officials  who  are 
still  holding  office  and  who  are  guilty  of 
any  crime  greater  than  a  misdemeanor, 
such  as  a  picket  line  offense.  It  should 
be  remembered  while  we  are  finding 
fault  that,  once  in  a  long  time,  a  Con- 
gressman has  slipped  and  later  has  been 
accepted  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  many  times 
previously  stated,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  Teamsttrs  as  a  whole  are 
just  as  patriotic,  just  as  able,  ju.st  as 
desirous  of  protecting  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation  and  of  making  our  welfare 
secure  as  are  the  members  of  any  other 
g-roup  or  as  our  citizens  generally. 

But.  unfortunately,  some  Teamster 
unions  have  fallen  under  a  combination 
of  a  few  extortionists — crooks. 

Let  me  repeat,  I  am  not  apologizing 
for,  I  am  not  praising  Hoffa,  though  he 
at  least  endeavors  to  serve  his  members. 
I  think  the  gentleman  should  be  m  jail 
for  the  things  that  the  record  discloses. 
There  are  others  who  merit  a  like  fate. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  pay  those  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  an  adequate 
compensation  so  as  to  retain  those  who 
are  experienced,  able  to  get  convictions. 
Once  more  I  call  your  attention  to  one 
chapter,  I  think  it  is   13,  which  begins 
on   page   300    of   young    Bob   Kennedy's 
book,  where  he  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  failure  to   convict  some  racketeers 
was  due  to  the  fact  we  have  been  too 
tight  in  the  money  end  of  our  dealine 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.     We  do 
not,  in  the  beginning,  get  competent,  ex- 
perienced attorneys,  trial  lawyers,  who 
know  how  to  select  a  jury,  who  know  how 
to    prepare    and    trj'    a    criminal    case 
Failure  to  secure  convictions  has  been 
our  fault  in  part,  at  least,  and  we  should 
remedy  like  situations  by  getting  more 
experienced  men. 

The  Teamsters  are  entitled  to  an  op- 
portunity to  elect  a  president  and  the 
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other  offloen  of  their  union  and  its  k>- 
OAla,  and  the  monitors  ehould  give  them 
that  right. 

There  i»  one  other  thing  that  occurs 
to  me.  Z  would  like  to  aak  Hoffa'i  orltloe. 
Inoludlm  Secretary  Mitchell,  how  many 
of  the  Routher  boyi  are  entitled  to  hold 
offloe  and  how  many  of  thoiie  unions 
have  nied  required  reporti  aa  compared 
with  those  filed  by  the  Teamsters t 

We  know  very  well,  those  of  us  who 
have  taken  time  to  inquire  Into  the  facts, 
that  for  years  and  today  Reuther  still 
advocates  seme  of  the  more  Important 
parts  of  the  Communist  program.  For 
oxample,  when  Browder  was  president  of 
the  Communist  Party  here  in  America, 
he  said  that  they  Intended  to  take  over 
industry  because  they  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 

Reuther  follows  right  along  today, 
right  down  to  today,  and  has  for  the  last 
8  years,  during  which  time  he  hsis  been 
trying  to  take  over  Kohler.  the  same 
thought,  the  same  action  and  practice 
advocated  by  Browder,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Communist  Party  here  in  the 
United  States. 

So,  when  you  look  at  the  picture  as 
a  whole,  you  wonder  why  it  is  that  we 
direct  our  fire  exclusively  at  Hoffa. 
Again,  I  say  Hoffa  ts  deserving  of  all  he 
is  getting,  he  should  be  in  jail,  but  why 
concentrate  on  him?  Why  deny  him 
and  the  Teamster  members  a  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled?  Why  not  go 
along  with  the  membership  of  the  Team- 
sters, the  rank  and  file  and  give  them  a 
convention,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Lan- 
drum-Griflan  Law,  so  that  they  may  elect 
a  president? 

Why  not  also  get  after  brother  Reuther 
who  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  coun- 
try's survival  than  Hoffa  ever  was? 

All  Hoffa  does  is  to  take  away  cniT 
money,  knock  us  around  now  and  then, 
but  Reuther  would  take  over  our  Gov- 
ernment. Tliere  is  no  question  about 
that.    That  is  his  purpose. 

If  you  will  read  that  book  to  which  I 
have  referred  so  often,  young  Bob  Ken- 
nedy's "The  Enemy  Within,"  you  will 
see  that  young  Bob  knows  the  situation. 
but  he  just  will  not  acknowledge  it.  He 
and  some  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  protected  Reuther  all  down  the 
line.  Reuther  has  been  welcomed  at  the 
White  House,  by  three  Presidents — 
Reuther,  the  employer  and  user — the 
boss — of  well-known  criminals.  Why? 
You  tell  me— I  cannot  figure  it  out. 
Why? 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor who  was  the  head  of  the  rackets 
committee  will  get  a  renewal  of  his  au- 
thority and  that  he  go  on  and  land  a 
few  of  the  wreckers  in  Jail. 

And.  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  the  other  half  of  the  party 
to  which  I  adhere.  I  hope  he  will  not 
raise  a  question  by  an  objection  to  a 
request  for  appropriations  to  erect  Jails 
to  house  these  folks  or  funds  to  employ 
competent   people    to    prosecute    them. 

Last  week  or  the  week  before,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  saved  this  coun- 
try, temporarily,  at  least.  $60  million— 
or  85;  which  was  it — 165  million  by 
raising  a  point  of  order,  because  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 


Commltt<>e  on  Public  Works  had  not 
perfonnel  their  duty  as  they  should. 

And.  aiay  Z.  with  the  consent  of  the 
ventlemari  from  Zowa  (Mr,  OrossI— I 
know  he  is  reluctant  to  consent  because 
of  Ma  natural  modesty— may  I  put  Into 
the  Rsci  RD  a  little  piece  about  hlm'> 
Mr.  SpoaKer,  Z  read  U\ia  picco  from  tlu< 
Washington  Star  of  yesterday  -this  lit- 
tip  piece  iibout  the  gentleman  from  I(n\  i\, 
with  his  plctui-e  there.  Mfty  I  rcftd  tliut 
Intijthc  rcconn? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered,  but  not, 
the  plcfuio, 

There  v  as  no  objection. 

'The  ai  tide  l.-?  a.s  follows: ) 

Onriis  Kr  PINO  Watvh  on  Pnnxs  in  Hovsi 
Bills 

Moro  a:  d  more  the  House  Ui  learning  It 
h.is  to  re  kon  wiUi  a  slight,  mild-looking 
ni.ia    .'ro.T.    Iowa. 

Rrpreseiitatlve  Oros.s.  a  stern  foe  of  frUla 
In  Oovernmont  and  errors  In  prcKediirc,  haa 
a  sfcarp   e  .e    for  spotting   both. 

Armed  with  a  House  rule  book  and  a  vaet 
amount  sf  Information  on  every  bill 
brought  t"  the  floor,  he  porea  a  vexatious 
problem  f'  r  the  legislator  who  rises  to  de- 
biit'j    unprepared. 

His  polits  of  order,  parliamentary  In- 
quiries and  questions  have  forced  more  than 
one  bill  back  to  committee  for  revision,  and 
in  some  ca  ;es  have  knocked  them  completely 
o3    the   ca.endaj. 

I  NOT   DILAH    TO    GOP 

Mr  Gro5;s  Is  a  Republican,  but  his  strong 
streak  of  Independence  has  not  endeared 
him  to  the  House  GOP  leadership  When 
he's  again.-t  something,  he  doesn't  care  who 
Is    for   it. 

But  it  t.ls  uncompromising  conduct  has 
net  won  h.m  poimlarlty,  it  has  earned  him 
wlda  respen  among  the  Members.  A  sur- 
prising number  of  them  will  admit  pri- 
vately that  Mr.  Gross  ts  performing  a  valu- 
able service  in  forcing  adherence  to  House 
ruiea  and  l.i  keeping  a  .-harp  eye  on  Govern- 
ment spending. 

R9presen:ative  Sikes.  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida, recent  y  praised  him  for  the  diligence 
with,  which  he  pu.-sues  his  self-appointed 
task.  And  in  an  earlier  debate,  when  Mr. 
GR03S  rrife  to  chal'ensre  Rppresentatlve  Vin- 
son, Democrat,  of  Georgia,  the  Georgian  re- 
sponded wU  h  relish : 

'"n^ere  U  really  no  good  debate  unless  the 
gentleman   from  Iowa  Is  in   It  " 

Mr  Gros  :,  a  60-ye:.r-old  cx-ne'.vspaperman 
and  radio  l)roadca.<;ter.  has  been  In  Congress 
12  years,  but  started  his  various  disruptive 
maneuvers  only  during  this  session. 

"I  don't  get  any  particular  pleasure  out 
of  doing  t  lese  things,"  he  said.  "But  I've 
seen  a  grouing  tendency  toward  sloppy  legis- 
lation— appropriating  committees  writing 
legislation,  and  money  being  appropriated 
without  au'horlzatlon.  If  they  get  away  with 
It,  It's  Just  ?olng  to  get  worse  'We!!,  I'm  not 
goinj  to  le    them  get  away  with  it" 

Mr.  Gross'  succeaaej  are  few,  mostly  tem- 
porary and  small  when  measured  by  the 
mon»y  he  linocks  out  of  appropriation  bllla 
But  his  d.illy  presence,  with  his  thick  vol- 
umes of  reference  book«  and  hU  inexhausti- 
ble »upply  of  question*,  la  a  pretty  sure 
guarantee,  n  leaat,  that  not  much  U  going 
to  sltp  by  unnoticed. 

Mr.  HOl'^FMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  Chair  I  think  the  House  will  ap- 
preciate tie  gentleman's  service.  Cer- 
tainly the  country  does  from  the  letters 
I  get.  They  tell  here  about  the  services 
of  the  gentleman.  And.  this  writer- 
well,  the  AP.  the  whole  Associated  Press, 
they  get  in  there— of  course,  they  do 


make  n  mutake  once  In  a  while — they 
int«d  to  .say  that  some  of  these  things 
ilir  i'''!,M''mon  does  ai-e  rather  small  In 
nut  nil  Sure  they  are— so  is  a  di-op 
of  wuier— a  iiraln  of  sand— but  we  all 
know  ftboul  that  and  how  they  add  up, 
\Vt>n,  I  would  like  to  s.ik  the  mein- 
b<  '  h;i)  ami  tho  folks  up  In  the  Ksllrry  ■- 
(i[  louiNO,  we  cnnnot  address  the  fiilk.i 
in  thr  uallcrv—but  Z  would  like  to  a«k 
tlicm  whnt  Uicy  think  atui  how  thry 
V  I'.Mi-  thr  services  of  the  uriitlrman  from 
I>'a:\  Ml  Oiiossl  Without  WRltlna  for 
aii  ai.-vui,  I  know  by  their  demennor 
■  they  heartily  npprovr  nrid  wl.sh  him  suc- 
cess. 

Zf  we  do  not  bcRln  with  little  iVAm". 
If  someone  does  not  make  a  protest  mid 
arRue  about  It.  we  will  never  get  any 
economy. 

I  add  the  whole  countiy  .should  bo 
praLsing  the  i,'entlcman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross!  for  his  industry.  hLs  research, 
the  long  hours  reading  hearings,  his 
courage,  and  determination,  for  his  ef- 
forts to  end  ihe.'^e  useless,  wa.steful  ap- 
propriations. Small  amounts — many 
times  that  is  true,  but  we  also  all  know 
about  the  litt  e  acorn.s 

Mr.  HALFTif.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yir  Id? 

Mr.  HOFF?,IAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALE"i'.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  this:  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  best-informed  Members 
in  the  Hou.«5e  There  is  an  old  .saying 
that  if  you  take  care  of  the  little  things, 
the  big  thing.3  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  think  the  House  owe.s  the  gen- 
tleman a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  many 
times  that  he  has  contributed  to  orderly 
procedure  in  the  House  and  thereby 
saved  the  taxpayers  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michi^'an.  You 
might  a,s  well  have  said  continued  deter- 
mined efforts  at  all  times  to  cut  out  cf 
authorizations  or  appropriations  item.s 
which  are  not  urgently  needed.  If  we 
do  not  vote  against  something  sometime, 
we  will  never  get  any  opposition  to  even 
the  most  exlravaccmt  appropriation. 

The  other  day  you  will  remember  that 
bill  with  some  $4  billion  and  there  was 
$1  million  in  there  for  liquor.  I  wonder 
what  the  folks  that  come  to  Washington 
think  about  an  appropriation  of  $1  mil- 
lion of  their  m  ney  to  buy  liquor  for 
entertainment  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Gros.s]  raised  that  point, 
called  for  a  vote,  a^  did  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Rees  1  so  many  times 
In  so  many  years  in  the  past.  He  was 
not  successful  In  getting  It  stricken,  but 
he,  at  least,  made  the  effort.  A  fellow 
is  cntitlpd.  I  understand,  to  some  credit 
for  elToit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Gladly 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  now.  The  gentleman  is  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  the  newspaper  article? 

Mr.  HOFFl^AN  of  Michigan.  Oh. 
sure. 

Mr  BOW.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  a 
well-known  national  magazine,  has  also 
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praised  the  gentlenmn  from  lowu  this 
week  In  Its  editorial  oolumn.s,  and  I  think 
perhaps  \hv  Bentleinnn  would  like  U) 
Include  that 

Ml  HOFFMAN  o'  MlcliiKun  I  note 
the  mode.siy  of  the  h  'ntlenmn  fioiu  lowu 
;s  cllU.^lnK  him  to  leuvr  the  flout  Muy 
1  .vu,\  to  the  iinUlrruui  1  would  Ukr  to 
hi»\t'  liim  .^^uy  hne  nnd  hrur  oihei'H  t>nn- 
111,1. ,. laic  him  (V.N  .to  mwny  wuh  to  do 

Ml  BOW  May  1  say,  i\«  a  membn  of 
the  Committee  on  /Vpptoprintionf^,  that 
\\c  l.ii'.r  ii'»(  ro.si)rc .  for  our  frirnd  from 
lilt  .S:,iti  of  Iowa  who  ha.v.  In  all  .sniuus- 
ncss,  saved  this  Nation  million!*  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  n«  l.s  a  very  valuable 
Member  of  thi.s  Hou.'.e 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Micliigan.  The 
only  thing  I  do  not  1  ke  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  gentlema  i  from  Iowa  is  that 
he  makes  so  evident  our  own  shortcom- 
ings. It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  go 
home  and  hear  your  wife  ask  you  "Why 
don't  you  do  something  along  that  line?" 

The  editorial  from  the  U.S.  News  L 
World  Report  reads : 

Representative  H.  R  Gross.  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  Is  gaining  a  r?putatlon  for  striking 
out  of  appropriation  olUs  Items  that  have 
not  been  properly  authorized.  He  has  be- 
come an  expert  In  rising  to  "points  of  order" 
that,  in  effect,  kill  th(    appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ihat  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr  McGinley.  for 
April  26  and  27.  1960,  on  account  of  com- 
mittee business  before  the  United 
Nations. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  Wiis  granted  to; 

Mr,  Bailey,  on  Monday  next,  for  1 
hour. 

Mr  ScHERER,  on  Monday  next,  for  90 
minutes 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  aid  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Hechlkr  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr  DORN  of  SouUi  Carolina  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr  Daniels  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  BoLAND  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 


Mr  JuDD  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  McCoRMACK)  and  to  Include 
exiruneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Dauuakio, 

Mr  Mtu.TKR  m  two  inslanccs, 

Mr  MicTtAir 

Ml   KiN(.  of  Utah. 

Ml  Mniuu.'.  of  OkUUioma  and  to  in- 
clude rxUuneou,'*  matter 

Mr  Mack  hiuI  to  include  rxlrnnrous 
mutter 

Mr  nunoic  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
ORirriN)  and  to  includo  extraneou."! 
mi«tter 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  tat  the 
request  of  Mrs  Blxtchi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  25,  1960, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval. 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R  8601.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<^at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1960.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2088  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2089  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  paym.ent  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation cost  for  p>ersons  selected  for  ap- 
pointment to  certain  positions  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purjjoses";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government   Operations, 

2090  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ol  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  commercial 
olr  shipments  of  houseliold  gtK)d8  of  military 
personnel,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

2091  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
ernl  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
j)ort  on  the  review  of  selected  activities  of 
the  Government  of  American  Samoa,  Office 
of  Territories  Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper»- 
tlone 

20»2.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
2466  of  the  Revised  Statutes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

20©3  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to 


war  risk  Insurance  and  ctrtaln  marine  t\ui\ 
UabllUy  Inhurance  for  the  American  public 
pursuant  to  utle  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marinr 
Act  of  luafl  M  anipnUed,  to  Uie  Cununuipc 
on  MrrchRiit  Mixniit  nmt  KUhrriM, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMHTKKS  ON  Plh- 
MC  HILLS  AND  RK80LUT10N8 

Under  rlr\u.'.e  2  of  rule  XllI,  report*  of 
commuters  weiT  dclivrred  to  the  ClriK 
for  printing  and  rrfrirncr  to  tlio  propr^i 
CftlendHr,  Mt  follows: 

Mr  AHPINALI  Commltfee  on  Intri im  luirt 
Tii«ulnr  AfTuiri<  H  n  10048  A  bill  \<  uvw  r\ 
the  Helium  Art  of  September  1,  IP.-^T.  lu 
Hniended,  for  the  defense,  •ecvirlty,  nnd  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  with 
amendment  i  Rcpt  No  1562).  Referred  to 
thr  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  in  tlie 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MADDEN'  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  508  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S  1358.  an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters  site 
for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Ashford.  Wash.,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1553)       Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committ.ee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  509  Resolution  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H  R  6851.  a  bin  authorizing  tlie 
establishment  of  a  nf.tiona!  historic  ."^ite  at 
Bent's  Old  Port,  near  La  Junta,  Colo.;  •with- 
out amendment  iRept.  No.  1554).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  MADDEN  :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Rcsr.iution  610  Re.soUition  for  con.slderation 
of  H  R  8226.  a  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  Florida;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1555  1.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   ADAIR: 
HR   11911.  A  bill  to  am.end  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  grant  the  annuities  of 
surviving  spouses  lor  the  lifetimes   of  such 
spouses  in   certain  cases:    to  the  Committee 
0!)  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   ASHMORE: 
HRli9l2    A  bill   to  make   voluntary  ad- 
mission.'  and  confessions  admissible  In  crim- 
inal   proceedings    and    prosecutions    in    the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  DERWIN.SKI: 
H.R   11913    A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upoii  The  amount  of  t>uiMde  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
^g  benefits   thereunder:    to   the  Committee 
flpwnys  (ind  Means 
\       By    Mr    FERN6S-ISERN 
%4*.  11914    A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Natldtial  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
mortgage   insurance   for  individually  owned 
units    In    a    multifamlly    structure,    and    lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Com  •lit tee  ou  Bunk- 
ing and  Currencv 

By  Mr    FLYNN 
H  R  11918    A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  authorize  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators  in   certain   cases,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FOLEY   i  by  request )  ; 
HR  11916    A  »->lll  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  public  and  legal  recognition  of  engineers 
and  scientific  personnel  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art  on  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  11017.  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lassen  County,  Calif.,  to  the 
city  of  Sueanvllle,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  11918.  A  bill  to  establish  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  Its  func- 
tions;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
HR.  11919.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  Income  of 
wheat  producers,  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  the  wheat-prlce-stablliza- 
tlon  program,  to  strengthen  the  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  provisions,  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN; 
H.R.  11920.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  the  Aging  and  Aged, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   MORRIS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  11921.  A    biJl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  temporary  cease-and-desist  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pend- 
ing  completion   of    Federal    Trade    Commls- 
«ion  proceedings;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Fc«-eign   Commerce. 

HJl.  11922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  provid- 
ing for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 


Bj-  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  1:923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (relating  to  urban 
planning  grants ) ,  and  title  n  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  19^5  (relating  to  public 
facility  loans),  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  public  Instrinnentallties 
In  Improving  mass  transportation  services  in 
metropoMtan  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and   Currency 

By   Mr    BROOMFIELD 
H.J.  R€s.  698.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an   Annual  Youth 
Appreciation  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial-' 


By  Mr    TKAOUB  of  California: 
H.R   11929.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Law 
Hong  Ming;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


PRrVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIl,  private 
bills  anci  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
HR  1U24.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
I^Mey:   t  )  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    COLLIER: 
H.R.  1U25.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Radmllo 
M4rkovlc.i;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OUARA  of  lUlnols: 
HR,  11)26    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thelma 
Haynes;    o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RAY 
H.R.  Il!i27    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
V    De  Lo<i  Reyes,    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

HR  1U28  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
A.  Langrc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciajy. 


PETTTIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

437  By  Mr  BARR     Petition  of  members  of 

Teamsters  Local  Union  No  135  of  the  Inter- 
national BrotherhcKxl  of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs, Wareh(-u.sernfn,  and  Helpers  of  America 
requesting?  a  hearing  on  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  officers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Ijjbor 

438  By  Mr  CHIPERFIELD:  Petition  of 
members  of  Teamsters  Local  No  15,  Gales- 
burg.  Ill  ,  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

439.  Also,  peutlon  of  members  of  Team- 
sters Local  No,  371.  Rx'k  Island,  111  .  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

440.  By  Mr  GIAIMO:  Petition  of  13  resi- 
dents of  his  congressional  district  perUilnlng 
to  the  Federf.I  minimum  wage  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  EducaUon  and  Labor. 

441.  By  Mr  STRATTON:  Petition  ;f  mem- 
bers of  the  H  itel  and  Restaurant  EiTiployees 
and  Bartendeis  Union.  Capital  District  L..>cal 
471,  urging  ajnendment  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  that  tips  will  be  accounted  for  In 
calculating  the  amount  of  pension  payments 
upon  their  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


East  Facet  Prospect  of  Losing  Represen- 
UtioB  OB  tile  Federal  Power  Commis- 


SIOB 


EXTENSION  OF  REM,\RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    ItASaACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  the  administration 
will  soon  make  two  new  appointments  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  will 
have  the  elTect  of  stripping  the  gas-con- 
suming and  industrial  East  and  North- 
east from  representation  on  that  impor- 
tant regulatory  agency. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  excellent 
editorial  today  pomts  out  that  if  Commis- 
sioner WUliam  R.  Connole.  of  Connecti- 
cut, is  replaced  by  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  "will  have  not  a 
single  member  from  the  pxjpulous  urban 
ga.s -consuming  areas  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." 

I  think  that  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  from  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  should  be  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  having  a  Federal  Power 
Commission  not  composed  of  proper  re- 
gional  representation. 

The  natural  gas  transmission  line 
companies  have  already  received  several 
rate  increases.  Any  prospect  of  further 
increases  can  have  damaging  economic 
effects  upon  the  already  hard  pressed  in- 


dustrial .sections  of  the  Northeast,  where 
both  cor.sumer  and  manufacturer  will 
in  the  end  wind  up  paying  higher  gas 
rates  to  the  local  utilities.  All  of  the 
rate  Incieases  in  the  past  have  been 
parsed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 


The    West  Indies    FederatioB 


i 


EXl^ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    TORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  MLXTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
nation,  the  first  to  come  into  being  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  since  the  crea- 
tion of  Panama  in  1903.  is  taking  shape 
in  tShe  Caribbean  Sea.  The  birth  of  the 
new  Federation  of  the  West  Indies  on 
January  3.  1958.  was  a  significant  day  In 
the  political  history  of  the  New  World, 
April  22  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  federation's 
legislature.  This  occasion  is  of  great 
significance  to  the  people  of  the  British 
Weat  Indies,  for  it  means  the  transla- 
tion into  reality  of  their  greatest  ideal 

fedoration.  They  have  come  to  see  in 
this  fedeiation  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  It  marks,  also,  the  final  stage  In 
the  progress  of  these  people  to  full  self- 
govammett. 

Otograptiically,  the  new  federation  la 
the  only  one  of  Its  kind  in  the  world  to- 


day, for  its  3  million  people  do  not  share 
one  territory  but  live  in  13  islands  scat- 
tered over  550.000  miles  of  Caribbean 
water.  The  islands  forming  the  federa- 
tion var>'  considerably  in  size,  population. 
and  the  degree  of  economic  development. 
For  instance.  Jamaica,  with  an  area  of 
4,411  square  miles,  has  more  than  I'a 
million  people,  and  a  large  number  of 
well-established  Industries;  while  Mont- 
serrat  is  an  island  of  32  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  population  of  .some  14,000 
living  almost  entirely  on  agriculture. 
De.spite  many  obstacles,  the  federations 
members  are  determined  to  guide  this 
new  nation  to  secure  independence, 
within  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Welded  together  under  a  federal  form 
of  government  the  13  i.slands  can  be- 
come a  pro.sperous.  vigorous  political 
unit.  They  h.ive  come  to  realize  tliat  it 
is  clearly  impossible  in  the  modern  world 
to  achieve  and  maintain  full  self-govern- 
ment on  their  own.  and  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  at,'aiast  present  day  economic 
pressures. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  should 
look  forward  to  a  mutually  happy  rela- 
tionship with  the  new  federation.  They 
already  look  toward  the  "big  country  to 
the  north"  for  understanding  and  sup- 
port. This  sentiment  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  th-^  Honorable  Sir  Grantley 
Adams,  Prime  Minister  of  the  West  In- 
dies, not  too  long  ago  when  he  stated 
that: 

The  fact  that  we  sh.are  the  same  langusffe 
and  similar  forms  of  Kovemment  with  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be  of  Im- 
mense   benefit    to   us    in   future    years.     The 


1960 

United  States  with  it 
mltments  has  been  1 
nearby  there  Is  a  new 
problem?.  Our  dlscuf 
States  have  led  to  a 
varying  points  of  vlev 
we  should  feel  the  n^ 
of  view  more  strongly 
any  abeyance  of  the  c 
have  established. 
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5  niasalve  global  com- 
ully   aware   that   quite 

federation  with  many 
.•slons  with  the  United 
1   appreciation    of    our 

s,  and  we  feel  that  If 
'ed  to   urge  our   point 

It  would  not  occasion 
Ivilized  norms  that  we 


Already  the  Uni,ed  States  has  ex- 
tended economic  assistance  to  the  fed- 
eration. A  new  cooperative  service 
agreement  was  signed  in  June  1959.  pro- 
viding for  ICA  technical  cooperation  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  federation.  U.S. 
technicians  are  now  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  these  islards.  Moreover,  last 
March  a  multimillion-dollar  grant  was 
given  to  the  West  Irdies  Federation  un- 
der our  foreign  aid  program.  Thus,  with 
the  wholehearted  elfoits  of  the  BrlUsh 
West  Indians  and  wi  h  some  expert  ^-uid- 
ance  and  support  t^e  West  Indies  Fed- 
eration should  be  able  to  cope  more 
easily  with  its  problems  and  develop  into 
an  enterprising  new  nation. 

On  this  day  of  national  commemora- 
tion I  want  to  extend  to  the  West  Indies 
Government  and  its  people  my  best 
wishes  and  congratulations. 


pioneer  in  State  and  city  programs  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  safeguarding 
the  public  health,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  civic  and  business  activities 
of  the  community. 

The  Minneapolis  Retail  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  oldest  food  trade  or- 
ganizations m  the  United  States;  and  it 
played  a  leading  role  in  1893  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  and  in  1897  the  Retail 
Grocers'  and  General  Merchants"  Asso- 
ciation of  Minnesota. 

During  three  quarters  of  a  centui-y  the 
association  has  pioneered  in  working  for 
sound  proiiress  in  retail  merchandising 
methods  that  have  enabled  our  mer- 
chants in  Minneapolis  to  provide  better 
food  to  consumers  under  more  sanitary 
and  efficient  arrangement,  and  with  bet- 
ter workinc  conditions  for  workers  in  the 
industry.  For  many  years  its  able,  effec- 
tive and  public -spirited  executive  secre- 
tary has  been  Mr.  Edward  Straus.  The 
people  of  my  district  join  me  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  the  Minneapolis 
Retail  Grocers'  Association  for  the  fine 
work  it  has  accomplished,  and  very  best 
wishes  for  the  yeais  ahead. 


plication  to  transactions  in  interstate 
comn^erce.  Therefore,  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  the  subject  to  fill  this 
void  is  apparent.  It  is  believed  that  H.R. 
10235  will  fill  this  need,  and,  as  I  have 
stated,  today  I  have  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  identical  to  HJl.   10235. 

Also,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  need 
for  legislation  which  would  provide  small 
businessmen  with  immediate,  effective 
relief  from  these  destructive  practices. 
H  R.  10235  will  strengthen  the  substan- 
tive law  to  provide  relief,  but  it  leaves 
untouched  the  procedural  law.  Small 
businessmen  need  immediate,  injunctive 
relief  from  these  destructive  practices. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced today  is  identical  with  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  8841.  It  would  empower 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enter 
temporary  cease  and  desist  orders  while 
the  issues  under  its  complaint  are  being 
litigated.  In  this  way,  many  small  busi- 
ness concerns  could  be  saved  during  the 
prolonged  litigation  of  cases  which  in- 
volve sales  at  prices  below  cost. 

I  feel  deeply  that  liiis  legislation,  or  at 
least  something  along  this  line,  is  badly 
needed. 


Seventy-fifth  ABBiveriary  of  Minneapolis 
Retail  Grocers'  Association 


Bills  To  Amend  the  Federal  Trade 
CommissioB  Act 


Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeroaantics  aBd  Space  Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or     MI.N  h  F.SOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRESENTA7TVES 
Tuesday  Apiil  26.  1960 

Mr  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  local  trade  organizations 
It  has  been  my  priv  lege  to  obsene  in 
action  Is  the  Minneapolis  Retail  Grocers' 
Association,  which  has  Ju.st  celebrated  its 
75  th  anniversan,-. 

To  inform  grocers  of  new  products, 
new  food  store  equ:pment,  new  mer- 
chandising operations,  and  to  develop 
and  place  into  effect  programs  benefiting 
both  merchant  and  con.sumer.  were  the 
major  purposes  whicl:  brought  about  Its 
formation. 

More  than  a  hundied  retail  grocers 
and  meat  dealers  met  together  shortly 
after  10  pm  on  April  4.  1885,  in  the  old 
Produce  Exchange  Building  on  Hennepin 
Avenue,  MinneapoUs,  to  form  their  or- 
ganizaUon.  elect  offlceis.  and  set  up  com- 
mittees for  future  meetirufs  and  activ- 
ities 

Many  of  the  merchants  were  tired  out 
from  the  work  done  during  that  long 
Saturday;  hours  in  these  davs  extending 
to  10  o'clock  at  night. 

First  president  of  the  associaUon  was 
Wesley  Ncill,  an  energetic  and  eloquent 
merchant,  other  ofllcers  were  H  S 
Mallin  and  A.  G.  Moshier.  vice  presi- 
dents. P  H.  Aldrlch,  treasurer,  and  E.  S. 
Wmters  and  L.  B.  Hoijper,  respectively, 
secretary  and  assistant  secreUry. 

In  its  long  and  dist  nguished  history, 
the  Minneapolis  Retail  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the 
passage  of  the  Puie  PoDd  and  Drug  Act; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOBY  MORRIS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  MORRIS,  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  bills  identical  to  H.R.  8841  by 
Congressman  Steed,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
H.R.  10235  by  Congressman  Patm.^n.  of 
Texas  These  bills  would  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  objectives  of  these  bills  are  to 
provide  assistance  to  small  business  in 
lis  struggle  to  overcome  unfair  trade 
practices  in  industry  and  commerce. 

The  hearings,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's Special  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  Problems  in  the  Dairy  Industry, 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  practice  of 
selling   dairy   products   at  unreasonably 
low  prices  and  frequently  as  "loss  lead- 
ers" far  below  the  level  of  cost,  is  wide- 
spread.   Only  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  large  concern  was  selling 
milk  in  Florida  at  1  cent  per  half  gallon. 
Other   instances  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress 
where  milk  has  been  retailing  at  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  producing  the 
product.     Small   business  concerns  are 
much  alarmed  about  this  practice  and  its 
effect     toward    elimtoatlng    them    and 
creating  monopohes  in  this  great  Indus- 
try.    Many  States   have  enacted  legis- 
lation to  combat  this  practice  of  selling 
at  prices  below  cost.    Courts  have  upheld 
the  State  laws,  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  any  State  does  not  reach  be- 
yond the  State  line,  it  can  bare  no  ap- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEP  RESENT  A  TIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  Dr.  T  Keith  Glerman,  Admin- 
istrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  During  the  cam- 
paign months  to  come,  much  will  be  said, 
and  some  of  it  critically,  about  our  gen- 
eral progress  in  space.  I,  myself,  have 
expressed  concern,  and  will  continue  to  so 
express  it,  over  our  ffiilure  to  vigorously 
pursue  our  lead  over  the  Russians  during 
those  critical  years  inmiediately  preced- 
ing 1957.  I  am  not  convinced  even  today 
that  public  opinion  has  been  stifBciently 
mobilized  in  support  of  our  overall  effort 
to  regain  unchallenged  leadership  in  the 
field  of  space  technolo^. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear,  however, 
beyond  equivocation,  that  nothing  that  I 
have  ever  said,  or  shall  say,  is  in  any  way 
intended  to  reflect  upon  the  outstanding 
service  rendered  by  Ur.  Glennan.     Dur- 
ing his  relatively  brief  tenure  of  ofHce 
the  space  program  has  been  given  an 
impetus  and  direction  which,  from  every 
point  of  view,  is  encouraging  and  praise- 
worthy.    He  has  pursued  his  course  with 
unassuming,  but  remarkable   effective- 
ness.    His   patriotic   motives   have   im- 
parted a  uniquely  high  qxmlity  to  all  of 
his  actions,  and  have  deepened  the  re- 
spect in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  confi- 
dence which  he  enjoys,  by  all  informed 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  express  my  own  admiration  for  his 
patience  in  the  face  of  the  most  trying 
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circumstances.  I  commend  him  for  in- 
augurating a  10-year  program  of  plan- 
ning within  his  organization,  which, 
apart  from  the  merits  of  the  plans  them- 
selves, constitutes  a  conspicuous  con- 
tribution to  our  governmental  modus 
operandi.  Among  the  many  features  of 
the  Russian  system  which  have  threat- 
ened our  own  supremacy,  one  of  the  most 
significant  is  their  ability  to  plan  well 
in  advance,  and  to  hold  fast  to  good 
plans,  once  conceived. 

Dr.  Glennan  has  seen  our  own  need 
for  planning.  We  must  sustain  him  in 
his  effort  to  bring  those  plans  to 
fruition. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
restrict  in  any  way  his  scope  of  author- 
ity, or  to  enact  legislation  which  might 
serve  to  clog  the  administrative  chan- 
nels through  which  his  directives  have 
flowed  with  such  effectiveness. 

During  the  campaign  months  ahead  it 
may  well  be  that  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
comment  critically  upon  America's 
apathy  toward  our  common  danger,  and 
about  our  paucity  of  leadership  in  cer- 
tain vital  areas.  I  am  only  too  glad, 
however,  to  make  my  record  clear  that  no 
words  of  mine  should  be  construed  as  in- 
tending to  reflect  other  than  the  highest 
confidence  in  Dr.  Glennan.  I  shall  give 
him  my  full  support,  and  urge  all  Amer- 
icans to  do  likpwise. 


The  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Offers  a  Statesmanlike  Solution  to 
Controversy  Orer  Administration  Plan 
To  Destroy  the  Historic  Buildings  Near 
the  White  House  in  the  Nation's 
Capita] 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JKRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington,  D.C,  Evening 
Star,  in  an  editorial  today  offers  a  states- 
manlike solution  to  the  controversy  over 
the  administration  proposal  to  destroy 
the  historic  buildings  on  Lafayette 
Square  across  the  street  from  the  White 
House  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Three  new  buildings  are  involved  in  a 
construction  tieup.  They  are  a  new 
home  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
a  joint  headquarters  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  and  a  com- 
bined Court  of  Claims  and  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  building. 

The  Evening  Star  editorial  says  in 
P£u-t: 

There  Is  still  time  to  save  at  least  two  of 
theee  buildings  from  being  postponed  for 
another  year,  however.  Both  Public  Works 
Committees  prevlovisly  have  endorsed  the 
Civil  Service  and  Avlatlon-Space  buildings, 
so  that  reapproval  now  could  be  accom- 
plished quickly,  without  necessity  of  fur- 
ther hearings.     The  court  building  has  con- 


troversial aspects  that  might  call  for  longer 
consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Washington, 
DC,  Post  displays,  in  an  editorial  today, 
considerable  displeasure  over  the  action 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  sustaining  a  point  of  order 
made  by  an  able  and  conscientious  Mem- 
ber and  cutting  nearly  $65  million  from 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  three 
buildings  which  are  not  yet  approved  as 
required  by  a  recent  act  of  the  Congress. 
The  Washington,  DC.  Post  does  the 
just  cause  of  replacing  the  un.sit:htly  and 
hazardous  temporary  buildin^.s  remain- 
ing from  World  Wars  I  and  II  no  good 
by  casually  lumping  with  them  the  Dolly 
Madison  Hou.se  and  the  other  historic 
buildinss  on  Lafayette  Square,  some  of 
which  have  gracefully  endured  for  more 
than  150  years. 

The  Nation's  Capital  actually  is  faced 
with  a  situation  comparable  m  some  re- 
spects to  that  surrounding  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  world-famous  music  center  estab- 
lished in  the  late  1800's  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie. What  is  missing  is  a  Mayor  Rob- 
ert Wagner,  a  Governor  NeLson  Rocke- 
feller, and  a  citizens'  committee  headed 
by  an  Isaac  Stern  and  num'oerin^'  among 
Its  member.s  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Sol  Hurok,  Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  Fritz 
Kraisler.  Jascha  Heifetz.  Arthur  Rubin- 
stem.  Dame  Myra  Hess,  Marian  Ander- 
.^on,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, and  Van  Cliburn. 

New  York  City  has  dozens  of  legitimate 
theater.':;.  Washington,  D.C.  has  only  the 
NaGional  Theater  and  the  Arena  Stage 
now  that  the  Shubert  Theater  has 
thoughtlessly  been  razed  to  make  way 
for  a  parking  lot. 

The  closer  any  historic  buildine:  is  to 
the  White  House  the  more  imminent  be- 
comes its  destruction.  The  Old  State. 
War,  Navy  Building,  the  Dolly  Madison 
House,  the  Benjamin  Tayloe  House,  the 
Belasco  Theater  are  all  within  a  block 
of  the  White  House  and  all  are  marked 
for  early  destruction. 

la  Philadelphia  things  are  far  differ- 
ent. There  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  during  the  years  1950-61  over 
S15  million  to  preserve  historic  buildings 
and  has  established  Independence  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  to  assist  in  these 
worthy  preservation  endeavors. 

The  administration  is  more  interested 
in  preserving  the  ancient  treasures  of 
the  Nile  Valley,  than  in  preserving  our 
own  historic  treasures  right  in  the  front 
yard  of  the  White  House.  A  new  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  will 
help  save  the  Nile  treasures — and  they 
should  be  saved — which  otherwise  would 
soon  be  lost  forever  under  the  impounded 
waters  of  the  Aswan  Dam.  The  amend- 
ment will  permit  the  U.S.  Government 
to  contribute  up  to  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  big  international  salvage  program 
which  is  expected  to  cost  as  much  as  $90 
million  in  all. 

The  great  buildings  fronting  on 
Lafayette  Square  can  serve  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  in  many 
ways  and,  with  proper  administration, 
can  advance  our  country's  cultural  de- 
velopment and  education.  Here  is  an  oi>- 
portunity.  luiique  in  our  history,  for  the 
Conf  ress  to  make  good  on  its  past  legis- 


lative enactments  to  provide  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  National  Conservatory  of 
Music.  1891.  a  School  of  Arts,  1860,  and 
an  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy,   1935. 

A  letter  in  the  Washington  <D.C.t 
Evening  Star  of  April  24.  1960.  written 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Fall,  director.  Wash- 
ington Civil  Opera  Association,  and  the 
Washington  Civic  Orche.stra  declares: 

Progress  should  not  exclude  the  saving 
of  national  treasures  Little  oflBclal  realiza- 
tion Is  being  given  U^  historic  preservation 
by  governmentAl  Washington.  A  building  is 
as  important  to  save  as  a  rare  book  or  a 
manuscript  of  a  symphony.  The  older  cul- 
tures of  Europe  know  this — as  do  millions 
of  Americans.  In  fact  everyone  knows  It  but 
a  few  Isolated  bureaucrats  In  the  Federal 
Government  •  •  •  This  Is  Important  for 
our  Government  officials  to  keep  In  mind  at 
this  time  when  the  U  S  S  R  Is  spending  mil- 
lions to  depict  Americans  as  cultureless 
barbarians 

A  telegram  which  has  just  reached  my 
desk  puts  the  importance  of  saving  the 
historic  buildings  on  Lafayette  Square 
in  these  significant  terms: 

We  respectfully  request  early  hearings 
before  Public  Works  Committees  on  S.  3279. 
S.  3280.  and  S.  3403  Introduced  by  Senators 
Morse.  Kennedy,  Humphrfy.  Henninos. 
Orueninc,  and  Douglas  to  save  historic 
Lafayette  Square  buildings  including 
Lafayette  Square  Opera  House,  badly  needed 
as  a  national  home  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Lafayette  Square  buildings  among  most  his- 
toric In  city.  The  old  opera  hou.-e  Is  easily 
restorable.  and.  while  the  United  States 
spends  milUons  to  restore  opera  houses 
abroad,  it  should  take  action  to  do  at  least 
a  little  for  opera  and  other  performing  art* 
In  our  Nation's  Capit.il 

Carl  Levin  and  O  Roy  Chalk.  Cochalr- 
men.  Citizens  Committee  for  Opera; 
Robert  Rlchman.  President.  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art,?;  Virginia  Hans- 
ford Russell.  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  District  of  Columbia  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs;  Hobert  Spald- 
ing, President,  Opera  Society  of 
Washington. 

Senator  Kennedy  iS.  3280'.  Senator 
Humphrey  (S.  3403  > ,  and  Senator  Morse 
'S.  3279 1,  for  himself  and  Senators 
Hennings.  Hi'MPHRrY.  Grueninc,  and 
Douglas,  have  introduced  bills  to  save 
the  historic  buildings  on  Lafayette 
Square.  Related  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Murray,  Mansfield, 
and  Douglas,  and  by  my  able  colleague 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  McDowell)  and 
myself  in  thi.s  House. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  has 
written  a  fine  letter,  which  I  would  like 
to  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
saying  it  is  a  "shame  to  destroy  Lafayette 
Square." 

VB  Senate. 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

April  25.  1960. 
Hon  Prank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  message  coslgned  by  Congressman 
McDowell,  urging  that  early  hearings  be 
held  on  S.  3280  and  S.  3279,  which  would 
preserve  the  Dolly  Madison  House  and  other 
historical  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Lafayette  Square 

I.  too,  am  Interested  In  this  subject,  and 
I  think  It  is  a  shame  to  destroy  Lafayette 
Square.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  have  asked  the 
chairman    for    an    opportunity   to   speak   on 
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this  leglslctlon  before  action  on  It  la  taken 
by  the  committee. 

I  appreciate  knowln;  of  your  Interest   In 
this  subject. 
With  klnc*  regards.  I  tm.. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

There  are.  to  my  mind,  some  very  seri- 
ous doubts  as  to  whether  the  location  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  on  Lafay- 
ette Square  Is  really  the  bargain  to  the 
Federal  Government  which  it*  propo- 
nents would  have  us  believe 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  $400,000  for  the  Bela.sco 
Theater  and  approximately  $1  million 
for  the  buildings  which  comprised  the 
Cosmos  Club  which  included  the  Dolly 
Madison  House  and  the  Benjamin  Tay- 
loe House,  which  would  be  destroyed. 

Now,  I  have  been  advised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Judge  of  the  US  Tax 
Court,  J  E  Murdock.  as  recently  as  April 
13.  1960,  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  been  endeavoring  for 
over  6  years  to  provide  a  courthouse  at 
some  appropriate"  place  to  hou.se  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Tax  Court  believes  that  such  a 
building,  housing  all  three  courts,  as  pro- 
posed in  several  of  the  bills  in  the  Senate 
which  are  t)efore  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  would  be  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  solution  to  the 
problem  of  housing  these  three  courts. 

The  very  interesting  question  now  pre- 
sents itself,  if  the  administration  pro- 
posal to  provide  a  building  for  only  two 
of  the  courts  seeking  office  space  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress,  will  we  shortly 
be  faced  with  a  request  by  the  General 
Services  next  year  to  provide  space  for 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court? 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
extremely  important  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Chief  Judge  J.  E.  Murdock 
which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House : 

Tax  CotTiT  or  the  United  States. 

Washinfton.  DC.  April  13,  1960. 
Bon.FkANK  Thompson,  Jr.. 
Houae  o/  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr  Thompson  :  The  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  Sutes  Is  much  interested  in  H  R. 
11691  introduced  by  you  and  would  like  to 
be  Included  therein  along  with  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
been  endeavoring  for  over  6  years  to  provide 
a  courthouse  at  some  appropriate  place  to 
house  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  The  Tax  Court  be- 
lieves that  such  a  buUdlng  would  be  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  solution  to  the 
problem  of  housing  these  three  courts.  It 
has  cooperated  at  all  times  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain such  a  building 

The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
has  cooi>erated  until  receuUy  on  this  proj- 
ect. The  Oiurt  of  Claims,  however,  has  al- 
ways resisted  being  Included  in  such  a  build- 
ing and  has  endeavored  to  obtain  a  building 
for  Itself  alone 

S.  3279  and  S.  3380  Introduced  in  the 
benate  on  March  24.  1960,  would  provide  for 
the  building  of  adequate  facilities  to  houae 


the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  ckf  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  Tax  Coiu-t  of 
the  United  SUte*.  I  have  read  that  Senator 
CHAvrz  called  off  the  hearings  on  S.  3279  and 
8.  3280  as  the  result  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  to  be  housed  in  a  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  lor  them  on  the  site 
of  the  Dolly  Madison  House  on  Liifayette 
Square.  This  would  leave  the  Tax  Cotirt 
wlUiout  housing   facilities 

Both  the  Tax  Court  and  the  Court  of  Cus- 
ums  and  Patent  Appeals  are  presently 
housed  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Building. 
The  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  want  the  two 
courts  out  of  that  building  because  the  space 
is  needed  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Is  a 
party  respondent  to  every  tax  case  coming 
befrrt-e  the  Tax  Court,  and  the  Independence 
of  the  court  would  be  more  apparent  If  it 
were  not  housed  in  the  same  buUdlng  with 
one  of  its  litigants,  and  p>artlcularly  in  a 
building  named  the  Internal  Revenue  Build- 
ing The  Tax  Court  has  occupied  a  good  part 
of  the  second  floor  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Building  ever  since  It  was  built  It  aeeds  a 
little  more  space  than  it  presently  occupies, 
which    Is  about  60.000  square  feet   In  all. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  see  fit  to  amend  votir 
bill  to  Include  the  Tax  Court  along  with  the 
other  two  courts,  all  of  which  need  housing 
In  this  city.  I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss 
this  subject  with  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J  E  Murdock, 

Chief  Judge. 


Commanitt   Caribbean? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Spoakcr,  the  following  is  a  resume  of  a 
talk  I  made  at  the  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia, Disabled  American  Veterans'  ban- 
quet. March  26.  1960: 

The  United  States  should  revise  and  re- 
state the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Include  all 
forms  of  Infiltration  and  subversion  by  for- 
eign powers  In  Cuba.  Central,  and  South 
America.  Affirmative  action  Is  deEp)erately 
needed. 

Our     present     vacillating     policy     toward 
South  and  Central  America  will  lead  to  dis- 
aster     Fidel    Castro's    government    In    Cuba 
is  a  puppet  government.     Cuba,  under  Castro. 
Is  a  captive  nation.     Unless  Castro  is  checked 
by  the  United  States,  Cuba  could  become  a 
Communist  missile  base  threaterUng  the  se- 
curity  of   the  Western    Hemisphere.     Castro 
is    following    the   same    pattern    of   agrarian 
reform    inaugurated    by    the    bloody    Com- 
muiiists  of  Russia  and  Red  China.     Agrarian 
reform  Is  eilways  followed  by  complete  mili- 
tary dictatorship  and  eventually  aggression. 
It  is  a  slogan  to  hide  more  sinister  develop- 
ments.    Cuba  la  the  Formosa  and  Okinawa  of 
the     Western     Atlantic.     Cuba     Is     between 
North  America  and  South  America.     Just  as 
control  of  the  Mississippi  divided  and  assured 
military  defeat  of  the  Confederacy.  Cuba  In 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  will  divide  the 
Western  World  and  cut  communications  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  controlling 
entrance   to    the  Panama   Canal. 

C<xnmunlst  strategy  In  the  Caribbean  Is 
part  of  a  giant  Communist  pincers  move- 
ment aimed  at  the   industrial  heart  of  the 


United  States.  Communist  missile  and  air 
power  Is  being  r-.ssembled  In  Siberia  to  strike 
through  nnd  over  Alaska  and  the  North  Pole 
into  our  heartland— the  other  through  the 
Near  East,  Northern  A'rlca.  South  America, 
and  the  Caribbean. 

We  are  In  the  gravait  danger  and  there- 
fore should  strengthen  our  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  shouid  greatly  increase  otu-  national 
offensive  striking  powe.-.  Part  of  this  Com- 
munist military  strategy  Is  agitation  all  over 
the  world  with  the  object  In  mind  to  make 
the  United  States  sper.d  foreign  aid  In  the 
wrong  places  at  the  wrong  time.  American 
money  diverted  from  missile  power  and  air 
p  wer  to  the  periphery  of  Russia  Is  military 
potential  that  will  be  bypassed  or  used  by 
Russia  against  the  United  States.  This  agi- 
tation by  Russia  not  only  encourages  exces- 
sive spending  by  the  United  States  in  areas 
close  to  Russia,  but  It  also  adds  to  Inflation 
In  the  United  States  which  cripples  the  VS 
defense  dollar.  VB  foreign  aid  must  be 
reduced  and  this  money  diverted  to  U5 
retaliatory  striking  power.  This  policy  will 
not  only  afford  the  United  States  better  pro- 
tection, but  is  the  only  real  defense  of  India 
West  Germany.  Greece,  Turkey,  Malaya,  and 
the  Near  East. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  must  fight 
In  peace  as  you  fought  in  war  It  Is  Just  as 
Imjwrtant  that  we  fight  to  prevent  war  as 
It  is  to  win  a  war  when  once  we  are  Involved. 
The  only  way  we  can  prevent  war  is  through 
modern  superior  strength.  Our  present  mil- 
Itary  policy  is  largely  based  upon  concepts 
of  the  past.  We  have  an  outmoded,  purely 
defensive  foreign  and  military  policy.  We 
must  eliminate  the  negative  and  accentuate 
the  offensive.  We  shotild  have  listened  to 
BiUy  Mitchell  in  the  early  1930's.  We  should 
discard  today  the  recommendations  of  ■Tlp- 
perary  generals"  and  "Pearl  Harbor  admirals. '' 
The  avera^  age  of  our  American  atomic 
and  missile  scientists  is  29.  These  men  hold 
the  key  to  our  future  military  security.  Of 
equal  Importance  is  a  U.S.  Intelligence 
Agency,  second  to  none.  If  we  know  Rus- 
sian military  plans  of  aggression  before  they 
move,  they  will  never  move. 

Summit  conferences  and  goodwill  tours  are 
part  of  the  Soviet  blueprint  for  world  con- 
quest. Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  the  signal  for  an  attempt  to  sebse 
the  Panama  Canal  by  Conmiunlst  agitators. 
It  was  the  signal  for  agitation  in  VencBuela. 
It  was  the  signal  for  frantic  ravings  by  Castro 
against  the  United  States,  followed  by  Rus- 
sian military  aid  to  Cuba.  The  coming  sum- 
mit conference  in  Europe  will  be  the  signal 
for  further  Commtmlat  Loftltratlcn  and 
aggression. 

We  can  and  must  put  Khrushchev  on  the 
defense  by  refusing  to  meet  him  anywhere 
unUl  he  gives  the  captive  nations  their  free- 
dom as  promised  In  sacred  treaties.  We 
should  remember  Munich,  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam. 


Annenian  Martyrs  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  24 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  Armenian  people  in  Turkey  during 
the  First  World  War. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  while  most  of 
the  world  was  In  the  throes  of  that 
destructive  war.  the  Turkish  OoTem- 
ment  began  its  work  of  massacring  the 
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Armenians.  This  was  so  carefully  and 
secretly  organized  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  plan  became  clear  only  on  April 
24  when  leading  Armenians  in  all  walks 
of  public  life  were  suddenly  arrested  and 
sent  in  small  batches  to  places  for  execu- 
tion. Once  these  leaders  were  put  out 
of  the  way.  the  extermination  of  the  en- 
tire Armenian  papulation  in  the  coun- 
try was  relatively  easy.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding several  months  more  than  600,- 
000  Armenians  were  put  to  death,  and 
almost  as  many  more  saved  their  lives 
by  escaping  to  neighboring  countries. 

That  act  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  in 
their  attempt  to  uproot  the  Armenians, 
was  an  act  of  genocide  that  almost  suc- 
ceeded, and  which  has  been  universally 
condemned  by  the  civilized  peoples.  To- 
day we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
victims  of  that  crime,  the  Armenian 
martyrs  of  World  War  I. 


Questionnaire  on  Vital  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

OF    IDAHO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1960 

Mr,  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  mailed  at  random  to  telephone  sub- 
scribers and  rural  box  holders  in  my 
district  a  questionnaire  on  issues  I  con- 
sider to  be  vital  to  them  and  the  Nation 
at  this  time.  To  date  I  have  received 
and  tabulated  some  6.500  returns. 

Believing  the  results  of  this  tabulation 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
sert them  in  the  Record.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  optional  presidential 
preference  question,  the  percentages 
will  not  add  up  to  100  percent  as  many 
persons  did  not  answer  all  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

The  tabulation  follows: 

1.  On  farm  price  support  programs  Do  you 
believe  Government  spending  is  insufBclent 
(8.8  ) ,  about  right  ( 14  6 1 .  too  much  ( 65  9 1  ? 

2.  On  space  exploration  programs:  Do 
you  believe  Government  spending  Is  insuffi- 
cient (209).  about  r.ght  i  36  8 1 ,  too  much 
(29  9)? 

3  On  national  defense  Do  you  believe 
Government  spending  is  Insufficient  (30  li, 
about  right   i42.4).  tcxj  much   i23.0r' 

4.  On  foreign  aid:  Do  you  believe  Govern- 
ment spending  Is  insufficient  (3.2 1,  about 
right  (  16.4  I .  too  much  (  71 ,2  i  ? 

5.  On  public  welfare  program.';  Do  you 
believe  Government  spending  Is  insufficient 
(  23-0  ) .  about  right   i  32  4  ) .  too  much  (  33  2  i  '' 

6  Should  the  Congress,  through  Its  .spend- 
ing,  allow  the  $280  billion  national  deb'   to 
be   reduced    1 78  0 1 .   remain    the   same    i9  4i 
be  Increased  (2.0)  ? 

7  Do  you  believe  the  Landrum-Grlffln 
Labor  Reform  Act  approved  last  year:  Helps 
(376k  hurts  c  7.0 )  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bers^ Helps  (18  6).  hurts  (16  81  union  lead- 
ers' Helps  (36  7).  hurts  (10  3)  the  general 
public? 

8  Do  you  believe  labor  union.s  directly,  or 
through  organizations  such  as  COPE  (AFL- 
ClO  Committee  on  Political  Education), 
should  (9.3)  should  not  (782)  be  allowed  to 
use  funds  from  regular  membership  dues  or 


compulsory  special  assessments  for  political 
contributions? 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  decisions  as  to  which 
candidates  and  parties  a  union  will  suppcjrt 
should  be  made  at  the  local  (72.3),  national 
(8.8)  level? 

10.  Do  you  believe  our  Immigration  laws 
should  remain  as  they  are  (419),  admit  more 
people     (12  0),    admit    fewer    people    (35  li? 

11.  Under  present  conditions  In  Cuba,  do 
you  believe  Cuba  should  (13.4),  .should  not 
(74X)).  retain  its  preferred  status  in  trade 
witb  the  United  States'' 

12  Do  you  believe  that  taxes  should  be 
collected  at  the  Federal  level  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  (16  6i  yes,  (713)  no;  for 
the  construction  of  schools  (24)  yes.  (69.3) 
no 

18  Do  you  favor  the  levying  of  tarlfls  on 
forslgn  crops  when  those  crops  are  in  com- 
petition with  domestic  crops''  Yes  (  78  1 ) ,  no 
(  11.6.  . 

1*  Do  you  favor  legislation  providing  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  sue  and  be 
sue<l  in  State  courts  in  water  rights  litiga- 
tion'    Yes    I  56  3)  .   no    i 18  8( 

16  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  single-use 
(recreation)  wilderness  areas  In  Idaho?  Yes 
(36).  no  (51.1) . 

16  Do  you  favor  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Red  China?     Yes   (15.4).  no   (73). 

17  Do  you  favor  a  series  of  summit  confer- 
ences such  as  the  one  scheduled  for  Paris 
this   spring?     Yes    (66.7).    no    (18  9). 

16  Dj  you  favor  repeal  of  the  22d  amend- 
ment which  limits  the  President  to  two 
terilii^      Yes   (21  9) ,  no   (69  5)  . 

1$.  Do  you  favor  increasing  postal  rates 
to  i»llow  the  Post  Office  Department  to  reduce 
its  yearly  deficit?     Yes  (47  3),  no  (41.2). 

20  I>i  you  favor  lncrea.elng  the  limitation 
of  11,20']  on  yearly  outside  earning  for  those 
receiving  social  security?  Yes  (67.7).  no 
(23  j9). 

21  Do  you  favor  allowing  tax  credits  to 
parents  for  college  educational  expenses  paid 
on  behalf  of  their  children''  Yes  (67.4).  no 
r2:i). 

Optional;  If  the  1960  presidential  election 
were  being  held  today,  for  whom  would  you 
vot4'  (Please  check  one  only)  :  Hubert 
Humphrey  (2.5) .  Lyndon  Johnson  (3.7),  John 
Kennedy  (11.1).  'Wayne  Morse  (2).  Richard 
Nl.KOn  (48.7),  Adlal  Stevenson  (4.6),  Stuart 
Symington  (4).  No  opinion,  or  undecided 
22  4)        Others    (1.1). 


Welt  Virginia  Is  Getting  Shortchanged: 
XVIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  26.  1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Consress.  I  re- 
peatedly called  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  unemployment  situation  in 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  I  introduced, 
supported,  and  voted  for  many  measures 
designed  to  help  West  Virginia  move  for- 
ward and  achieve  industrial  progress. 

In  addition,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  numerous  occasions 
the  shocking  discrimination  against 
West  Virginia  by  certain  Government 
departments,  specifically,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Defense  I 
pointed  out  that  this  State,  suffering  the 
burden  of  chronic  unemployment,  ranked 
dead  last  among  the  50  States  in  De- 


partment of  Defense  spending  and  De- 
partment of  Commerce  activities  in  pro- 
portion to  population. 

Far  from  asking  for  a  handout  or  a 
dole  for  West  Virginia.  I  merely  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  democracy  and  fair 
play,  urging  that  West  Virmnia — sorely 
be.set  by  economic  problem.s — deserved 
at  least  to  be  given  its  just  share  of 
governmental  activities. 

West  Virginia  has  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployed  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
yet  the  lowest  number  of  Depaitmt^nt  of 
Commerce  employees  per  capita.  West 
Virginia  had  the  highest  number  of  its 
younu  men  per  capita  in  the  Nation  who 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  yet  she  is  last  among  the  States 
in  defense  expenditures  in  relation  to 
population. 

Now  I  must  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  another  disturbing  example 
of  the  way  West  Virginia  ls  not  getting 
its  fair  portion  of  Government  activ- 
ities— and  I  regret  to  say  that  thus  falls 
in  an  area  where  real  help  could  be  af- 
foixied  to  help  our  State's  economy. 

The  Small  Easiness  Administration 
was  set  up  a  few  years  ago  m  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  help  the  Nation's 
small  busines.smen  and  industrialists  to 
cope  with  competition  from  growing 
supercorporations  and  monolithic  indus- 
trial empires.  The  SBA  was  created  to 
keep  our  economy  diversified  and  .strong, 
resting  on  a  broad,  general  base. 

The  SBA's  basic  effort  is  to  keep  small 
businesses  and  employers  in  such  com- 
petitive position  that  they  are  not 
swallowed  by  larger  corporations,  and  to 
maintain  industrial  production  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  the  services  which  the 
SBA  should  provide  is  very  great  in  West 
Virginia,  where  most  of  our  businesses 
are  small 

Small  manufacturers  .seeking  to  utilize 
the  labor  surplus  which  exists  in  every 
sector  of  the  State  could  well  use  SBA 
assistance  to  expand  plants  and  provide 
new  jobs. 

Other  manufacturers,  .seeking  to  ex- 
pand employment,  could  use  SBA  as- 
sistance to  create  product  diversification 
or  expansion  into  new  market  territories. 

Still  other  firms  might  want  to  trans- 
fer their  primary  production  into  other 
lines,  with  SBA  a.ssistance. 

There  are  innumerable  other  situa- 
tions and  examples  that  I  could  list  to 
show  how  the  Small  Bu.siness  Adminis- 
tration could  provide  aid — at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  other  than  administrative 
expense.s — which  would  have  a  positive 
effect  in  stimulating  West  Virginia  s 
economy. 

West  Virginia,  then,  should  be  at  or 
near  the  top  in  the  list  of  State  partici- 
pation in  SBA  loan  activities. 

However.  I  regret  to  say.  this  is  not 
true. 

Instead,  in  proportion  to  papulation 
West  Virginia  ranks  45th  among  the  50 
States  in  SBA  participation,  very  near 
the  bottom. 

Of  the  States  below  it.  three — New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois — are  the 
heartland  of  the  Nation's  financial  in- 
stitutions, where  many  diversified  lend- 
ing and  financing  services  already  are 
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available,  and  where  small  businesses 
can  find  private,  outside  help  more 
readily 

Only  two  of  the  States  below  West  Vir- 
ginia in  SBA  participation — North  Caro- 
lina and  Maryland — can  be  fairly  com- 
pared 

If  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  addi- 
tional SBA  activity  in  an  area  such  as 
West  Virginia,  then  why  has  participa- 
tion been  so  small? 

The  answer  must  lie  in  one  of  two 
areas:  Elither  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
being  administered  In  a  way  that  pre- 
cludes the  businesses  which  could  pro- 
vide needed  jobs  in  our  State  from  ob- 
taining SBA  loans:  or.  the  law  itself  is  set 
up  in  such  a  way  that  these  firms  camiot 
obtain  financial  aid 

I  suspect  that  a  combination  of  these 
causes  is  at  the  root  of  this  hopeless 
inadequacy  of  SBA  to  meet  the  needs  it 
was  created  to  meet  in  the  areas  where 
such  assistance  is  most  needed. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  I  hope  will  mean  a  step  forward  in 
remedying  both  these  defects. 

As  my  colleagues  all  know  quite  well, 
the  Small  Business  Act  contains  pro- 
visions which  offer  special  forms  of 
loans  and  assistance  to  su-eas  stricken  by 
drought,  flood,  hurricane  or  other  natu- 
ral disasters  Thus,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  that  areas  reeling  under 
the  onslaught  of  an  act  of  God  deserve 
and  need  particular  types  of  help  until 
their  economies  can  adjust  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  chronic 
unemployment,  shut-down  plants,  de- 
clining payrolls  caused  by  mechaniza- 
tion, diminishing  markets  and  other 
causes,  are  just  as  much  a  catastrophe 
as  any  flood,  hurricane,  or  drought  that 
ever  smote  this  Nation. 

I  plan,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  define  clearly  the  intent  of 
the  Small  Busmess  Act  to  provide  such 


special  forms  of  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
and  would  direct  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  aid  to  a  chronically  depressed 
area — under  definitions  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  act — just  as  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  for  areas  hit  by  natural 
disasters. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  seek  a  hand- 
out from  the  Government.  It  is  merely 
a  realistic  approach  to  a  growing  na- 
tional problem,  one  which  will  afflict 
more  and  more  sections  of  the  economy 
and  regions  of  the  Nation  as  the  ad- 
vancing age  of  automation  strides  for- 
ward, in  the  same  spirit  of  helpfulness, 
neighborliness  and  sympathy  that  in- 
spires us  to  help  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  other  catastrophes. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
in  the  Record  statistics  bearing  out  the 
fact  that  West  Virginia  is  being  short- 
changed in  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration : 
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36.  New  Mexloo... 

27.  Tennceaee 

38.  OiOahoma 

20.  CalUornla 

30.  MasBachusetts. 
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32.  Mississippi 

33  .Mabama , 
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10.  266.  20;i 
11,208.567 
14.074.706 
2«,  706,  076 

fi.  K33,  713 
31.482.733 

4.  907.  .S85 
34.M6.  5.Vt 

5.  233,  t>67 
ill.  130,689 

'433.929 
1!.SK2.  7I« 
\V.  120.  H,V, 
ir..  049,  634 
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081.187 
3,301.718 
2.2a3,3&l 


10, 
4. 

3. 


.586.228 

,  69U.  514 

,  434.  575 

•J  I7H,  914 

3.061.743 

4i*.<.  794 

3,  934,  224 
3IR,  OS.*! 

2,944.806 
2.6S3.51fi 
3.31H.  680 
6.371,766 
2.  (t07,  280 
7,  94fi.  f>27 
2,  117,027 
10,  498,  012 
2,  (WS.  ,W3 
4,061.929 
2.  Mi.  001 

4.  S36.  329 
\712,  176 

14.  830. 193 


Kaiikinjt 

l>a<i.'<    {'opu- 

latlon  [>er 

eiach  SH.\ 

loan  granted 


7,021 

9.405 
9.424 

9,  6«6 

y.  95H 

10,666 
11,231 
11.308 
11.800 
12.143 
12.262 
IZ604 
15,  247 
16,110 
17.083 
17.904 
18.102 
19,072 
19,772 
20.891 
20.9X9 
21,  109 
21.  1,S9 
23.486 
67,706 


Kaskaikia   Rescrroiri   Will    Bring   Great 
Boom  to  lllinou'  Heartland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  iLLiwois 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1960 

Mr  MACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Army 
Engineers'  flood  control  program  for  the 
Kaskaskla  River  Valley  is  vital  to  the 
prosperity  of  Illinois  Completion  of  two 
dams  and  reservoirs — one  at  Shelbyville 
and  the  other  at  Carlyle— will  bring  an 
industrial  boom  to  the  heartland  of  our 
State. 

I  testified  recently  aefore  the  public 
work.s  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriatltms  in  .support  of 
continued  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  these  projects.  Because  some  opposi- 
tion was  expressed  at  :he  hearing.  I  in- 
clude my  testimony  at  this  point  so  that 
the  House  may  know  tliat  these  projecti* 


have  the  virtually  unanimous  suppwrt  of 
the  people  of  my  area: 

Mr  Mack  Mr  Chairman,  I  app>ear  before 
your  committee  today  to  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  the  continuation  of  the  development 
of  the  Kaskaskla  Valley  and.  specifically,  to 
request  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  con- 
tinue Planning  the  proposed  reservoir  at 
Shelbyville.  Ill  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Corpe  of  Engineers  has  requested  this 
".mount  as  necessary  for  orderly  planning  of 
this  very  Important  project 

The  development  of  two  Kaska&kla  Reser- 
voirs, one  at  Carlyle  and  the  other  at  Shelby- 
ville will  in  my  opinion,  bring  the  greatest 
boom  the  heartland  of  Illinois  has  had  since 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  The  develop- 
ment of  this  great  river  basin  with  an  ade- 
quate wat«r  supply  will  eliminate  very  diffi- 
cult economic  conditions  caused  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  coal  mines  In  southern  Illinois.  I 
am  confident  that  this  great  Industrial 
b'X'm  will  be  associated  with  the  completion 
of  these  projects. 

For  many  years  Illinois  has  had  an  Inade- 
quate water  supply  Because  most  of  the 
Stat^  Is  b'>unded  by  major  rivers,  efforts 
never  were  made  to  construct  reservoirs  and 
provide  adequate  water  supplies  In  other 
Hreas    of    the   State      The    Raskaskla    River, 


which  lies  In  the  geographical  center  of  the 
State  and  Is  Illinois'  second  largest  river,  has 
been  permitted  to  run  uncontrolled  through- 
out the  142  years  that  Illinois  has  been  a 
State  of  the  Union.  Ironically,  the  first 
capital  of  Illinois  was  located  near  the  Kas- 
kaskla  River  and.  because  of  the  treacherous 
floods,  It  had  to  be  abandoned.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  alte  of  the  original  capital  Is  now 
completely  under  water. 

The  Corpw  of  Engineers  has  located  two 
reservoirs  on  the  Kaskaskla  to  control  floods. 
TTiey  have  Indicated  that  It  is  essential  that 
the  double  reservoir  system  be  employed  to 
do  the  proper  Job.  I  am  hoping  that  you 
will  continue  to  support  this  program  so 
that  this  river  basin  can  again  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
within  3  years  alone,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  84 
million  worth  of  crops  hiive  been  washed  out 
In  this  valley  to  say  nothing  of  the  extensive 
damage  to  other  property.  However,  In  the 
same  10-year  period  when  the  floodwaters 
were  doing  this  tremendoixs  damage  It  haa 
been  vividly  driven  home  that  our  water  sup- 
ply In  Illinois  is  totally  Inadequate.  In  the 
last  10-year  period  we  have  had  two  droughts 
which  caused  nearly  one-half  of  o\ir  cltlee 
to  be  without  an  adequate  water  supply.    On 
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one  occasion  Lake  Springfield,  the  second 
largest  manmade  lake  In  our  State,  went  dry. 

I  realize  that  this  reservoir  wlU  serve 
many  useful  purposes  other  than  flood  con- 
trol and  water  supply  but  theee  two  conald- 
erattona  are  vitally  Important  to  my  cotutlt- 
uenta  In  Illtnoti.  TheM  two  lakM  will  by 
far  b«  the  largtat  In  our  State  and  will  have 
.1  tremendiiua  recreational  value  Theaa  twin 
[irujectM  ttUo  will  h«lp  navigation  In  the  lower 
MUaUtlppl 

The  Army  Inglneera  hare  Mtlmated  that 
the  Uke  |>r<)]«ct  ui  ah«lbyvUle,  III  ,  will  coat 
iaT47UOOO  Thla  nf  eouraa  la  a  avibataiulal 
tvtm  but  It  mutt  be  remembered  that  the 
rettoral  rontrlbullun  la  only  lia.AUO.uOU  and 
naarty  une'Uuril  i>(  the  ooal,  an|iMilinat»ly 
HU  iniUlun,  will  Ue  oiiniiiUuiett  uy  Mtnie  aihI 
liiOMl  adenrlea 

Th«  recvtu  n>iut1«  einphnaUe  the  lii\p<ir- 
lai\i>e  nf  thla  prnjeol  J\iat  Inat  week  IftOOO 
*«'re«  i>f  furmlnt^rt  were  under  water  li\  Hhelliy 
and  Moultrie  Oi>uiuiei  alime     Alittnat  evciy 

(Mr  wt  have  a  repeiltiun  nf  thla  a*  the 
EaaMaakia  r>«*  "h  a  ramiMUie,  inAU'iiiti  ilntn- 
aft  (Ml  U\o\i«Anda  of  duUnre  wurlli  u{  orvi|Mi 
In  thp  valley  The  cmp  Unniage  in  lite  vnlley 
I'ttine  lo  mure  ttinn  11  mllllnn  In  lh»  I  yenia 
'if  tOAA,  1007  And  lOnN.  not  \o  mKh'lnn  the 
itrtinage  toother  property 

The  Xaakaakla  Vnll«y  Aaioclittlon  haa  de- 
veloped •nUiualMlia  and  virtually  unnninume 
■  upport  for  thla  project  t  want  to  dlapei 
any  Idea  that  anyone  nuglu  hnva  that  the 
people  nf  Itllnola  and  eapeclalty  the  people 
of  Nhelhy  and  Moultrie  Cotuttie*  have  at\y 
ubJactUin  to  thla  project  I  have  been  U\- 
miliar  with  thla  project  for  0  years  nuiintt 
that  time  I  have  not  had  a  halt  (Inpen  letter* 
tn  optxteitlon  to  thla  progran^  The  five 
letters  I  did  receivn  were  frmn  property 
ownera   who   would   ije   foroMl   to   sell   thnr 

Eroperty     They  did  not  oppose  the  p'ogrunt 
ut  expreaaed  some  regret  that   they  wovilU 
be  forced  to  tell  their  property 

I  make  thU  atatement  bet^auae  I  tnutrr. 
aland  that  aoma  newly  organleed  group  u  *  > 
apptar  and  eiprvaa  oppofitinn  to  thr  pm. 
griun     It  la  my  underaunding  that  Ui^y  do 
not  come  from  my  area  In  Illlnola  and  th  tt 
In  fact,  their  memiierahlp  Inoludea  not  one 
rMident  of  either  Mhelby  or  Moultrie  County 
Mr   Chairman,  thank  you  for  thla  opiKir* 
tunity  to  teetlfy  before  your  oommittee      i 
want  to  Commend  you  nn  the  great  Joh  ymi 
art  doing     Svery  dollar  you  appropriate  for 
theee   project*   which   cunaerve   our   natvirnl 
reaiiurcea  It   an   Inveatmfiil   in   Atnorira  atirt 
a«   a    result,    will    innKr   our    ufr.it    cininiry 
richer 


For  •  Natloaai  Taik,  a  National  Profram 
IXTKN8I0N  or  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  atoNTAMA 
IN  TH«  HOUSI  or  RIPRBBINTATIVIB 

Tuetday.  April  28.  1980 

Mr  MirrCALF  Mr  Speaker,  the 
dUtlngulahed  junior  Senator  from  Npw 
Jersey  [Mr  Wilmams),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  recently  liddreaaed  the  Woatern 
Interstate  Con/ercnoe  on  Migratory 
Labor  iponaored  by  the  Council  of  State 
Oovernmenu  and  the  American  Public 
Health  AMOclatlcm 

Hearlnga  are  currently  being  held 
before  the  Oentral  IMucaUon  Subcom- 
ml t toe  of  Iho  Kouae  Education  and 
Labor  CommUtee  under  tha  chalrmaii* 
■hip  of  the  gentleman  from  We«t  Vir- 
uinia  (Mr  Baxi.iyI  on  meaaureH  to  Im* 


prove  the  educational  opportiinity  for 
migrant  children  and  adults.  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  find  the  address  oi 
3enat<)r  WauAKs  informative,  factual, 
and  persuasive  in  consideration  of  leg- 
ialation  to  provide  for  a  greater  measure 
Of  human  dignity  to  these  unfortutmte 
victims  of  our  unbalanced  agrlcuUural 
aconomy. 

Senitor  Wiliumh'  address  foUowk: 
lk>a  A  NATlONAt  Task    a   National   Pbousam 
(AddicAS  by  Mrnator  llAaaiaoN  A    Wiiiumm 
Ja  ,    a  the  Weetern  Interatate  Cuufersnus 
•  in  MlgnttofN    I.oiior    April  10,   IDOO) 

To   te  here   tixlny   |«  morti  than  an  honrif 

II  I*    an   oppoi  tunity    in   h<r0i   Uip   n\en   nml 
\aftimei     wim    an    inii>it<«i   tn     ami    ia«|Hiii>i 
iJiUly  :<x,  di><\liuti  N*>iUi  ntigiiuii  pi(>))iPiH<i  in 
i|u  MP\  I'o^eiTii  n^  hiinxt  une*fuurth  of  the 
iinlea   if  'Oir  NuUmo 

pVii'  hi«  i'htUnt\iii\  of  rt  Wfhii'e  ailbcttmmll* 
*i<K  v^l  i<h  l>.  \f»  ih'Mi  I  year  oii,  iTNlay'a 
tlnnrer'  noe  la  ni\  rKcellaiM  way  (0  rseslVf  tite 
t)eoent  of  your  yi*<u*  nf  PRpniieiu^e,  wt  OMU 
Itnil  <*/  'yi  In  \aiU(  h  yom   jnha  nod  nune  meah 

iju     t.hi      (J\inii'l   Ml        t     Mi'aliltiilS      *    i|.>riM      (       i 

those  'vho  uae  the  aervii'ea  of  ih  <«e  w>ii<ria 
Mri\  mill  u  '  t'l  Miiit'ii' 1  ii  I  "  .  ' ,  \  ti  work 
♦  hrn  'hcii.  n  ,  i'^.ni  III  ^iKiii  „i,,i  *;iim\  they 
\iv  *  klMk>  tnwiuti  Ihil  «onl  noil  not  iiwuy 
from  I  Wr  are  here  today  I  thioh  to 
it\rtKi»  h>i  roMunon  g'>iil  a  lii'lr  ^  .  ..•  u 
ljt';p   rioarr 

Wc  »r»  Imrr  "d  nimuh  up  I'li^'  '  ru'h 
'Jili««i  140(1  thfu  Id  nvriv  |u'i«dn  *hii  run  he 
|)cirKti  (  led    ihiU    hr     IK      h>u   it    p^iri    iti   play 

III  ic'iMftnheriMg     the       roriciiiin     people 
Vhoae      lonely   wm\.(riPii  on    Uic  face  of  oor 
iBod 

And  to  do  that  we  ahfUiUI  ofTer  a  natlnnm 
tfrogran  for  a  nailonnl  taxit  di,i<  ihnt  will 
But  Ml  our  rp«oui''p»  to  *n(i<  ntiaena'  ln« 
Snfnii'  Htnte  pMinrmiu,  rv.lri  i;  agenelea, 
C'Hirfri-oa.  and  the  many  tirv  nieatlona  whirh 
Hii\e  {|  me  a<)  much  »lrea«lN 

Hieif  la  no  one  Fwleral  pi'inrmii    or  gr<>M|i 
ir  Pnd  Tiki  progranu,  timt  wi;i  piui  the  proh 
lema    I  tree  ting    the    migrant*     thn    growrri 
^nd   tr-e  cltisena  whose   live*  mr   arre<'t»(l   v 
line   w  ty  or   another   by   tht^   imttranl 

fritiu  what  the  au)>ci>mmittpp  iii\a  alreM<i\ 
l»arne<i  It  la  clear  that  Indhiiluai  alatea  can 
il'  onl,'  part  of  the  J.ih  W"  kniw  alao  that 
l)rlvnt.(  I'lMeena  and  organienMoni  howaver 
•Nierndic  and  aympalheilr  iliPir  \Aorkera  are, 
ilHik  Ici  tholr  legulator*  aiut  uuvprnnit'n'  .ul 
IMlUatratora  Therrf.irp  wn  mi.'  driA  .; 
m  l>ala  10*  aheet  of  reeponalhuity  and  nrunn 
I  On  iiip  .uIp  iif  the  aheet  aliould  go  the 
(IfUi.;*  of  thP  Jill)  Mm'  itniKt.  iir  iioan  On 
'he  n'hfT  title  ahouki  go  a  luiliig  of  tile 
fjirrea  that  we  can  put  lo  work  u>  ng\\'.  the 
many  prol>letn«  which  y(ju  and  the  auljium- 
mittee  know  ahmit  and  aome  which  v^r  may 
iiot,  c\en  yet  know  about 
j  When  we  have  this  fundan)«>nii»l  icxii  ihi« 
workafieet  for  progree*  then  wp  wi.l  i.uve 
a  new  perajwclivc  and  a  new  impeHis  The 
JMj  U  big  pnough  for  all,  but  not  •<>  big 
that  wo  can  afford  duplication  of  elToi  i  >>r  nn 
effort  It  all  In  areae  which  might  he  nrnlmt- 
ecl  If  we  concentrate  on  only  a  fpw  of  the 
more    iflivring    Inadequacies 

And  wo  must  remember,  I  think,  that  wo 
are  do  vllng  with  a  sick  Indualry  Ameruau 
aarlcu  two  U  the  marvel  of  the  world,  even 
the  Soviet  Union  la  willing  U;  admit  that 
our  M»>tlun  can  outdo  theirs  at  least  it;  this 
u|>o  seiiment  of  our  econonty  Yet  American 
agriculture  U  the  cause  of  Uie  single  moat 
lierplexlng  dtimeallc  prohlem  facing  us  'Hie 
migrai  ts  and  the  growers  are  caught  up  m 
thla  mtlaue,  no  dlagnoala  of  tholr  problenm 
c»n  be  aeparated  from  the  alark  fact  that 
noet  aifrlrultural  Income  is  going  down  and 
that  ws  aa  a  Nation  really  don't  yet  havp  n 
UtKHl  program  at  work  to  keep  thai  in''om« 
ftom  g  )lng  down  even  more, 


If.  therefore,  we  overlook  farm  problems 
and  try  to  make  the  grower  the  villain  of 
the  migrant  worker  drama  we  shall  have 
Jettisoned  a  basic  source  of  es.sentl.il  under- 
standing and  knowledfre 

There  are  no  villains  and  no  hero«s  In  the 
drama  But  there  should  be.  antl  there  is, 
n.tHMnal  ooncern  We  nuin  jait  th.vt  concern 
lo  work,  and  thai  la  one  rotiaon  we  are  here 
•od.vy  In  lOfiO-  a  cleur-cul  civsc  al  Knat  meet* 
i;.g  We.-''  ivi.il  l.kinti  It  verj  imu  h  Indeed 

Ai'.il  1'  M-eini  '.  inc  liiflo  Is  n  good  yetir 
I  I"  M  'ii'n  Wr  I  r  .r  ihe  utiirl  of  h  riew 
iIpciuIp  Likp  Ihe  mm  wh<i  makes  New  Tear's 
lenoiuiiona  we  fenl  a  iiend  for  freahnnaa  antf 
1  liKnu"      ^A f  cuijUt  nin  hriipve  It    if  eomeone 

Wi'in     tn     Ipii     Uv      thil*      lll«<    nlRUea    could     )iit«li 

Willi  iiitiP  II  iii<  |iiii||ii'«n  III  the  pruliisnis  i< 
ni>  .|i'  '<  I  iitMl  1pm  Ii,  'III  1.1  »i  J  iln\«  'I'hs 
'  I  '  i\  v*i  \i  I  uini  B  111  1-  1,1  I  \»  to  Work 
hnn'  '  ■  I'lkr  I'Mivii,  ihni  |ii  Kim.  In  made 
aii'i  »v  1-  1''  ]iii'  '(  iii'\i  fiiii'i"  of  '  ».i(oer>nea" 
wh"   noiiii    i|o  t  he  work 

I'tna  hi'xl  yeiii  oi  tha  «iRtit'«  in  ,\  \,-n\  ni 
anuiverearlea     It  is  ih^  allvrr  julnit>e  ol  iiip 

f;real    'ixlal    leglalatinn    rino  led    under    the 
•adernliiji  lit  Danklln  U   HooHPVPit     l^wpnly* 
ft'  r  v  1 1  '  \\  \\  I'  |ii««aeft  niiicf  ('  iiiiii ii«»  enacted 
>  «'    '      iiiiw   ■■    i|\p    «ufTiMii  ^i    ii,,|    iluiretie* 
cauaad  by   unpinjiioymn  ' 

Amsrlcai  '  watched  in  iui.'>  ton,  a«  CH)))* 
urea*  |taM»>l  *hp  Wairnei  A>  t  Mere  was  an- 
oihsr  hlati  I  >    cuinrrxtnop   m    the  atrueture 

of    InWa    \\\\'     p||ite*a    the    itiimlpncp    of    ii\ir 

rlllseha,    and     ihelr     fall))     m     Ueinoeratic 
prugreea 

The  thirties  tirought  tia  aoclsl  aeeuriiy, 
Federal  minimum  wage  leglsinilon.  and  other 
bills  haocii  Hi  t!.p  premtae  that  no  msn'a 
'omf.iit  r  |ii'  M '  '  iM  be  based  eyeit  par* 
tia;ly     oi,    ..hi'Imi     man'a    aufTering    or    p«* 

jil'illatlnn 

All  t  lu  '  !i  i|iji'  ,  .  >i  .ii  I  "ipn  ngr) 

And  ><■  ill  II  :»  uii',<'  )par  of  lUOt)  wIipo 
ws  aie  11  •■'ire<l  ihnl  we  Americana  are  lumc 
In  n  hppiii  s'ate  nf  (i^nre  and  prtteperny 
whoii   Hh   iiiuiinr   ii'c.ird  of  n4  million  em* 

|i|ii)re«|  Ainetii'iiin  ha«  hern  putabllahed  and 
when  mm  )  Ainn  .ma  n|i|)mrntl)  really  ue 
lle\e  thn'  thu  IX  I  lie  heat  of  all  poeailile 
yeura  In  the  luo'  :  «ii  |iiiiiail)tp  worlda  |) 
cenainU  iiehmiM".  u-  t4i  gise  .peclal  Lj«niiihl 
tn  the  m  HP  U)i'  1  nuiUnii  miurania  *  no 
tielp  briM!  fonil  <:  'ur  tnhlen  nnri  nhet  for 
oui    gnrniiMite 

■n>py      Ilia     o    u'  .1,'     ^A    iki-iK     could     lo«»k 

with     an|\iP     lilt  In  i.rm.     m|i      itnotlier     ahtUNer* 

aary   »h,i  i;     m.,;,!   |>r   nhnerved   thla   year      It 
wii    lu-ii    j\    venra    ago    that    ,Inhn    Nteli'i'erli 

'*  I      'r     '  l.r        (0  ii|H'B     iif     Wri\1  h 

)ll«  Oust  D-iwl  l»  now  green  Okiea  nrr 
pf'iplc  i>:  Uie  paa'  Hiii  the  open  roivd  lU  u 
•l.c  "l.iok  tiy  that  rnud  are  ntlll  with  US. 
LhMiJTi,  iiip  still  dying  111  the  lutlO'a  in 
highway  trage<1iea  and  isolated  outhrenka 
of  avoid  ih>  i.ii.i'nn  und  tliry  are  dvinii  in* 
tolloctun  \  !  '  riiPN  are  d)inK  in  lerma 
of  MmltiiMoiis  upon  their  llvse  In  education, 
In  prngrpBx  frnm  one  gei.rrnllrin  l.n  Ihe  (irxt, 
If  tlirir  nutlmk  and  hrllpf  m  the  impfiv* 
iihlllty  of  themeelvee  or  the  rhlldren  who 
will  foiinw  ihetn  We  have  waste  and  we 
cannot  uff-rd  'aikic  It  tnkes  too  greal  a 
toll  of  niiUoi\al  coiinclei.ee  and  national 
strength 

Miiftering  piiviriii  umong  the  migrants  who 
have  ukeii  lo  the  r.iui  since  World  War  II 
County  henlth  ofHcera  ahake  their  heada  ii» 
they  tel!  the  autx'ommll tee  abnul  the  <UU  i. 
uaed  for  drinking  water  or  the  child  ^h- 
kn"wa  no  cleanllnea*  Teuchers  tell  us  how 
tiips  in.ike  II  lit'lp  educution  |{ii  fur  hut  thev 
alao  tell  un  how  much  farther  they  have  t. 
go  cirowers  are  not  proud  about  much  nf 
thp  housing  Uiey  offer,  but  they  don't  know 
how  they  tan  provide  nuire  Migrant  man 
and  wife  c  ami  their  money  at  the  end  of 
a  nenson  and  find  thi\l  their  earnings  lOr 
inly   in    Ihe  hundre<la   of  dollara. 

Aa  tor  the  ful\ire  there  la  little  reason  to 
Utink  or  It  becauie  the  present  Is  lo  hard 
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Who  are  theee  migrants?  What  do  they 
do  for  our  Nation'' 

A  1959  eerlee  of  artlc  ee  In  the  Waahlngton 
Poet  and  Tlmee  Herald  on  the  migratory 
worker  in  Maryland  ttaru  ofT  with  the** 
words 

"Tally  McNeil  llvee  n  a  dingy,  one-room 
ahack  on  the  eaatern  store  with  his  pregnant 
wife  five  children  and  lils  worrlea 

Ihev  share  three  col*  a  two-burner 
stove  ond  a  gnawing  uncertainty  over  where 
the  neat  dollar  Will  cunie  from 

111  the  laat  U  dayt  I  ain't  picked  nuwe 
than  S'J  worth  of  lomeUiea,'  aald  1'ally.  head 
livinched  between  h  s  husky  shoulders 
'i'liiii  don  t  buy  via  much  ' 

When  Ihe  harveet  Is  giMul  n  mlgiani  pliks 
until  hiB  kneea  are  enr*  and  hia  hat  k  acliee 
ill  u  ii'ul  aeaeon  Utere  !•  the  s|iecler  ol  empty 
■lull  >u  ha  fur  hlMtaelf  ai  d  hia  lauilly 

'  I  hia  siimnter  ihe  attore  has  been  hit  by 
a  di<«aalallng  contUins tlon  ol  dimight  and 
lieaNv  rain  He^'auae  of  the  weather,  there 
h..«  iippii  iii\|y  half  (hi   ustial  crop  of  toma- 

I «  I  ucumbera  hean  i.  and  peppers 
N  evert  he  leMi,  Tally  McNeil,  his  |Mrenl« 
Itve  liroihers  and  two  slalere  will  be  back 
iTum  Pompano  Fla  .  teal  year  to  gamble 
Sfain  with  nature  just  as  Ihey  have  for  tho 
tivai  1 1  years 

()\ir  suh(M>mmlttee  s  anrly  studies  indicate 
Hint  nimoet  half  a  million  peraons  are  In  mir 
il  imaetic  migrant  forroe  (he  reaae-Anterl- 
inns  the  Mnithern  Wegroee  the  l*uerto 
Kiinns    the  American  Indians    and  others 

Among  the  foreign  rttgranta  we  have  ap- 
|iiMilmat«ly  400.0(X)  Meiloan  hraceroe  and 
ij(XK)  itrltlsh  West  Iniltaiia  Hmaller  num- 
iiera  of  Canadlana  and  'apaneee  have  worked 
Ul  the  r(eldB 

If  we  were  to  add  t  'te  wivee  and  young- 
a'era  who  travel  but  who  do  not  work  with 
the  men  we  wtuild  have  to  add  hundreds  of 
ihoMaands  nuire  to  thi>  number  of  pereoa* 
who   live   the   migrant   way   of   life   In   thla 

Nnllon 

All  in  all  there  are  at  least  89  of  our  Ntatee 
which  depend  on  a  skilled  or  aemlakllled 
laixtr  force  ranging  frrtm  6,000  tn  aOB.cxw 
persona  to  harvest  ihelr  perlahable  fruiu  and 
vegPtnbiet  And  ihelr  akllla  must  uften  be 
'julte  varied 

A  preeldent  of  a  larie  New  Jeraey  farm, 
has  said  that  "I  think,  actually,  that  the 
nverage  farm  laborer  lequlrea  a  great  deal 
more  akin  and  a  much  wtdsr  range  of  ekltl 
than  the  avsrags  induatrlal  laborer  doss 
Conditions  on  a  farm  if  auch  that  the  )nb 
> ''iitetii  changsa  eoi  atantly  Tou  can't 
hreak  a  farm  Job  down  inU)  ssrlss  nf  repeti- 
tive eaeily  aupervtaed  operatUma  like  you 
can  K  factory  Job  I'm  an  onglnser,  I've  run 
quite  a  few  factorlsa  and  I've  run  quits  a  few 
farina  I've  never  esen  an  honeat  Job  evalua- 
ii<m  yet  that  didn't  come  to  the  ooncluaJon 
that  the  farm  Job  ou fht  to  be  paid  more 
than  the  factory  Job  " 

In  AriBona.  the  migrant  might  work  on 
nirus  and  cotton  In  Cslifofnla,  on  psachsa. 
miu  cotU)n.  and  atravberrtee;  in  Oolorado, 
atigar  t)iteu  and  ohorttM;  In  Oonneotlout, 
i«i)uc(x.,  in  Georgia,  approprlaUly  enough. 
"n  peaches  Idaho  potatoes;  Illlnola  peaa: 
'»'  'I  a<;  the  atory  goea.  Each  SUte  haa,  wlUi 
aoine  eiceptlona  prodiiosd  the  oropa  most 
|"iapiable  to  lu  aoU  anl  ollmatlc  conditions 
Aa  Prof  Daniel  M  Pollltt.  of  the  Unl- 
veraity  of  North  Carolina,  haa  aald  In  a  study 
prepared  for  our  aubetmmlttse 

"These  crtma  enrich  c  ur  diet  and  our  level 
"f  living  Tlio  aale  o  ihea*  oroiie  brings 
nni»<»rtant  revenues  to  Uie  Htatsa.  the  aver* 
"f""  fumulatlve  payroll  of  the  mIgranU  la 
>  i'>aUntial  If  for  no  other  reaaon  Uiau 
<i'ia  economic  (me,  ihi  welfare  of  Uie  ml* 
tf'^ni  is  worthy  of  Inveatlgatlon  and  im* 
I'lovement." 

Of  course,  you  hers  today  ars  Intereaisd 
in  more  than  eoonmnloi  TJte  very  aimneor* 
ahip  of  Uila  oohfersnco,  and  ths  variety  of 


Oovernment  agenclM  represented  In  the 
audience.  Indicate  how  widespread  theee 
intere«t«  are 

The  Idea  for  the  conference  goea  back 
to  the  September  1050  meeUng  of  the  Weet- 
fn\  Oovernora'  Conference  which  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  regional  oonfsrence 
on  u»e  migratory  labor  probjoma  facing  Uie 
Htatea  In  furtherence  of  that  resolution, 
the  Bjxjneors  of  this  conference  In  PhoenU  - 
Uie  Council  (if  Htat«  Oovernmenta  and  Ute 
Antejican  Public  Health  A»s(Kimion  have 
planned  and  devlaril  the  eucellent  S-day  pro. 
gimn   we  ate  iniiiniing  here  tonight 

wosK  (>•    IMS  htiet'iiMMiTres 
Alieatly    J  ve    leieried    to   the  Hena(«   sub 
I'nmmiltee    n    few    llniea       l#t    me    tell    you 
n   illUe  inme  almul   It   and  then  dteruaa  the 
l>aii     the    kutxommitt^r    could    play    in    (he 
loiiiiinal   jMnutnm  I   i|i*i  uaaed  eaillei 

Ihe  aultciiinnilllee  waa  created  lael  Aug\iat 
I  wo  Nenaiora  iiom  the  West     Jamss  R  M(im 
Say     ol    Montana    and   HaHSV   OttLDtWATcS,   ol 
I  hia   mate     are   among   the   membera      The 
otheta  are  JrMNiNtia  HAHixN.rH   of  Wee(  Vlr- 
glna    and   jAooe  K    JAVita,  of   New  York 

At  ila  >ery  inception  the  subcommittee 
had  before  n  three  bill*  which  had  l>ee»i 
under  consideration  by  Ute  full  Menale  Com- 
miiiee  on  I.aUir  mid  Public  Welfare 

One    M     I77H    would    re«julre    reglatradon 
o(  crew  leaders  t^i  prote<>t  workers  and  grow- 
ers against  the  occasional   unecriipuloua  la- 
ii'ir   contraitor     the  man   who   makes  work 
ivitangemeiila  between   farmer  and  migrant 
Anoiher    n    ;Jl4i     would  ealend  child  la»>or 
|)rovislona  u.  migrant  ymingsters     Two  very 
fine  western  Henalore    MtmaAY    of  MonUna 
and   YAki»oano«H    of  t»«m,   are  among   the 
inn)wms<ira     H   loiin  would  bring  the  migrant 
workers    under    minimum    wage    protection 
A*  *<¥»n  a*  I  was  named  chairman,  I  in- 
troduced another  crew  reglatratlnn  bill      Ii 
had  more  deuiled  standard  by  which  aotlvi 
ilea    of    crew    leadere    oould    be    msssursd. 
wtiereae  the  earlier   bill   leavee  a  large  die* 
creilonary  area  Ui  l>e  handled  (hnnigh  rsgu* 
latlona    by   the   I>epartment  of   Ubor     ■ 

We  began  hearlnga  In  Washington  last 
summer  The  Department  (»f  Labor  aeni 
witneaMts.  and  ao  did  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Kven  though,  a*  you  well  know, 
(here  are  dlfterencea  of  opinion  between  thsss 
twt)  De|>artmenu,  their  witneaaee  did  try  to 
give  oonalructlve  leetlmony  I  am  dlaap- 
poin(ed  however,  about  ths  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  follow  up  the  testi- 
mony with  additional  aUtsmenU  about  aps* 
ctfic  isgialaiion  Kioepi  for  the  orsw  Issdsr 
bllla,  which  they  approve,  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Depsrtmsnt  of  Agrlrtilture 
have  thua  far  Uken  no  poaltlon  on  the 
pending  bills  Perhafi*  after  the  Depart- 
ments have  resolved  their  family  feud,  they 
will  eome  forward  with  meaningful  help  and 
ocmorete    leglelatlve    recommendations 

In  October  the  subcommittee  went  tn  Wis- 
consin. Michigan,  and  IllnnssoU  We  went 
out  Into  the  ftelda  and  had  our  flrat  Icxik  at 
aome  houalng  that  was  fairly  good  and  other 
housing  that  was  unbelievably  ahall  I  say 
primitive'     TJjat'a  a  polite  word 

In  New  Jersey,  In  December,  we  found  that 
bad  houalng  la  not  limited  to  any  one  State 
or  group  of  Hutee  We  aleo  visited  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  our  witnesses  In- 
ohidefl  everyone  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to 
three  crew  leaders  who  send  their  workera  In 
buaea  every  morning  from  the  atreets  of 
Philadelphia  to  fields  au  and  80  mllea  away. 
'ni  bring  you  U|)  to  date,  we  thinighl  a  few 
week*  Ago  that  (he  subcommittee  would 
spend  4  days  on  field  trips  and  hearings  In 
ths  vegetable  belt  of  Florida  'Hie  round* 
the-ct(Kk  debate  of  a  few  weeks  ago  known 
in  aome  quarters  a*  a  fltlbuater  has  furcsd 
ua  to  postpone  that  trip 

Aa  thinga  stand   now   we  may  bimhi  have 
another  round  of  Washington  hearlnga,  aflsr 


that  we  hoj)e  to  reschedule  the  Florida  hear- 
ings and  also  conduct  a  California  hearing 
In  middle  or  late  July. 

As  a  result  of  our  early  Journeys,  I  Intro- 
duced three  bills  in  January  In  some  ways 
theee  bills— two  on  education  and  one  on 
housing  for  migrants— are  the  eesentlal 
foundauon  for  other  legislation,  and  I'd  llks 
lodlscuas  them  briefly 

Incidentally  Id  like  to  mke  a  moment  to 
thank  any  of  yni  who  nuty  have  been  at 
t)ie  White  House  Conterenoe  on  Children  and 
Youth  last  week  A  forunt  at  that  run. 
Terence  endtireed  the  housing  and  sdupaiiou 
bills  in  principle,  a*  well  a*  other  pro|)oeMla 
now  beloie  Ihe  aulM<ommillee 

KKV     eiuieikMa       MoOalHIi    AM|I    kUt'tAlluN 

Ihe  While  Mmiae  Koium  paid  particular 
nii#niinn  to  education  toi  niiginnt*,  and  eg 
will  I 

One  oi  (be  lulls  t  mtrodin^ed  on  January 
HI)  would  III  very  brief  leima,  do  (heae  (hinge 
I  The  Pederal  Oo\eMimeni  wotUU  help 
beat  Ihe  additional  C(i«(  of  educaditg  (hesS 
children  during  regular  school  eeaeloita. 
Kunda  would  be  provided  to  pay  75  j)ercen(  of 
(he  ntates  coet  of  educating  (he  child  fi»r 
each  day  of  ndeiidame  Hte  federal  share 
of  7l>  percenl  would  be  maUKatned  fi»r  ths 
l^rsi  u  years,  thereafter,  the  redsral  shars 
Would  be  do  perrent  of  the  c<»e( 

Ii  Anoiher  eecium  of  the  bill  would  help 
communitiee  pay  (he  etira  eapenae  of  edu> 
cadng  inigran(  youngstera  in  apetial  aiimmer 
aeasions  SHOO.ooo  In  granu  wtiuld  be  avaU* 
able  annually  for  this  pur|>oee  over  a  5-year 
|M>riod  Institutions  of  higher  education 
programs  would  be  eligible  to  sponsor  a  sum- 
mer ach(N>l  under  this  part  of  Ute  program 
a  Two  hundred  and  Afty*thuuaand  dollara 
annually,  for  5  yeara,  would  be  earmarked 
for  Htate  planning  giants  to  encourage  in* 
ters(ate  oooperadon  and  fact-gathering  on 
educational  programs  In  other  worda,  if 
Arlsona  has  s  gtH>0  program,  Idaho,  and  New 
Jereey  need  to  know  about  It 

Not  rmly  would  thla  program  snoourage 
fact-galherlng,  it  would  enoourags  fact- 
trading  Our  hearings  and  flsid  trips  have 
convinced  me  thai  this  oould  be  a  ytf  valu* 
able  program 

All  three  progranta  proposed  In  this  firat 
educadim  bill  would,  when  added  together, 
cost  only  about  lU  million  a  f*M. 

In  terma  of  missiles  or  farm  suruiua  atorage 
(x>e(«,  thla  la  not  much  money,  in  terms  of 
piisitive  g(«)d  to  a  largo  number  of  ritisens 
It  la  an  imtwesslve  aum  Only  ynungatsra  of 
domestic  migrant  workera  would  p«rtlolpaie 
m  thla  program.  Braoeros  live  bachelor 
Uvea  I'm  told,  and  do  not  have  their  rhlldren 
with  them. 

Youngstera  aren't  Ute  only  ones  who  would 
beitoAt  from  better  education  Adult  mi- 
grants can  profit  aleo 

Ths  second  bill  I  Introduced  on  January 
ao  Is  ths  direct  result  of  ulks  I  havs  had 
with  growsra,  public  health  oAolala,  and 
othera 

Perhaiw  the  atrongsat  and  moat  JtullAable 
Complaint  si|>ressed  by  growers  again  and 
again  la  the  one  which  I'll  paraphrase  like 
this 

Well.  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinga  to  Improve 
the  welfare  of  migranta  on  my  farm  I've 
built  them  new  houalng,  put  In  toilet  facil- 
ities, new  Bhowsrs,  cooking  faclllUea,  nice 
new  beddlnga,  |>leniy  of  garbage  cans  And 
what  hnppenaf  Tltey  mark  up  the  walls. 
kick  holes  In  the  window  acrsena,  auip  up  the 
toilets,  pull  the  knobs  off  the  ahowers  and 
stoves,  tear  the  blankets,  and  tip  over  the 
garbage  oan*  " 

The  farmer  haa  a  right  tu  hia  hurl  feellnga 
and  hia  resentment  often  hs  haa  atrstohed 
hia  thin  profits  n  little  thinnsr  ao  thai  he 
could  build  belter  iiuarien,  Botneilmsa  ths 
migrant  for  whom  the  faelllUsa  wsrs  built, 
however,  didn't  even  know  Vhst  ths  faelll- 
tiss  wsrs  for  I 
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The  root  problem  here  Is  a  lack  ol  educa- 
Uon  in  fundamentals  uf  modern  living.  And 
it  is  to  this  problem  that  the  second  bill  is 
directed.  It  would  authorize  $230,000  an- 
nually for  5  years  for  a  program  oX  practical 
education  tor  the  workers  themselves,  and  it 
would  follow  the  path  so  successfully  blazed 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  which 
now  combines  the  efforts  of  some  11.000 
county  extension  workers  and  1.2  million 
voluntary  local  leaders  to  provide  Informa- 
tion about  home  economics  and  agricultural 
methods  to   more   than    12   million   persons. 

You  know,  when  you  talk  about  education, 
you  sometimes  have  a  feeling  of  which  came 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 

If  children  receive  proper  education,  won't 
child  labor  legislation  be  more  effective?  Or 
is  U  the  other  way — If  a  chUd  does  not  have 
a  school  to  go  to.  what  does  It  benefit  him  to 
be  forced  from  the  fields.  The  same  ques- 
tion arises  about  minimum  wages  Unless 
adults  are  given  some  Instruction  In  the 
benefits  of  good,  healthful  living,  won't  he 
lose  some  of  the  advantages  that  extra  dol- 
lars In  hU  pockets  could  give  him^ 

In  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  last  month  I  spoke 
before  a  group  of  church  women.  Though 
they  were  genteel,  they  had  a  hard-bitten  ap- 
preciation of  migrant  problems — the  kind  of 
understanding  p>osslble  only  to  those  who 
have  actually  seen  the  migrants  In  their 
home  camps.  Their  biggest  response  of  the 
day  came  when  I  described  the  education 
blU«:  they  seemed  to  believe  that  schooling 
la  the  big  first  step  forward. 

Let  me  say  here.  too.  that  educational  op- 
portunities have  been  seized  upKsn  by  mi- 
grant* wherever  they  have  been  offered,  to 
Judge  by  what  we  have  seen  or  heard  about 
so  far.  The  usual  exp>erlence  Is  that  a  sum- 
mer school  has  more  students  each  year;  and 
the  children  look  forward  to  the  school  ses- 
sion as  one  of  enjoyable  pe^ita  of  their  Jour- 
neys to  other  States 

There  was,  for  Instance,  a  report  we  re- 
ceived at  our  hearings  in  Michigan.  A  super- 
intendent of  schools  told  about  a  5-week 
demonstration  summer  schoc^  there.  Ill 
read  one  paragraph : 

"I  have  never  found  a  nicer  group  of  chil- 
dren to  work  with,  For  the  most  part  they 
were  smart  children,  eager  to  learn,  appre- 
ciative, and  loved  books.  Somewhere  they 
have  either  le«u-ned  good  work  habits  in 
school  or  are  Just  that  eager  to  learn  •  •  • 
many  were  constantly  reading  or  looking  at 
books.  Prom  their  conversation  It  wa«  very 
evident  that  they  were  happy  with  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  such  a  school  and  also 
to  be  able  to  ride  to  and  from  school  In  the 
bus." 

One  of  the  little  girls  who  went  to  a  Michi- 
gan summer  school  wrote  back  to  her  teacher 
friends  In  Michigan  She  said,  among  other 
things: 

"Just  a  few  lines  to  say  that  I  am  missing 
you  a  lot.  I  have  started  school  already  but 
I  don't  like  It  as  much  as  I  liked  that  school 
over  there.  My  teacher  over  here  is  Mrs 
Price  and  every  day  she  buys  a  can  of  candy 
from  Laura,  a  girl  that  I  know  for  $8.  but  you 
didn't  buy  us  any  but  you  are  still  the 
goodest  teacher  I  have  had  and  you  will  be 
Well.  I  guess  that's  all  for  now.  By-by.  hope 
you  get  to  come  over  here  where  It's  warm. 
Your  friend  and   yours  truly. 

"Mary   Ann  Castilleja   ' 

Mary  Ann  stlU  has  to  brush  up  a  little 
on  her  grammar,  but  I  think  her  enthusiasm 
for  education  Is  Just  about  perfect. 

You  here  today  know  about  many  of  the 
State  schools  established  to  promote  migrant 
education:  the  $50,000  pilot  plant  in  Oregon. 
Ohio's  $175,000  reimbursement  program  to 
school  districts,  action  In  New  York  and  In 
New  Jersey.  I  think  that  you  must  be  Inter- 
?>sted  In  the  3 -year  study  of  special  educa- 
tional problems  underway  in  Colorado,  with 
the  help  of  *,he  US.  Office  of  Kducatlon. 
Texas  and  Wisconsin  are  trying  to  find  a  good 


w^y  to  determine  the  educational  needs  of 
each  chJd  in  the  home  district  of  that  child 
and  thfn  transmitting  that  information  to 
another  State.  Wisconsin  could  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, 'oe  in  a  position  to  give  the  child  the 
educational  program  he  should  have  when 
ha  arrives. 

These  and  other  efforts  point  up  the  need 
all  the  more,  I  think,  for  coordlruitlon,  ex- 
cl»ange  of  Information,  and  encouragement 
from  Ti  deral  levels  down  to  the  local  school 
board  lovel.  It  would  be  shameful.  In  this 
day  of  massive  emphasis  on  educational  Im- 
pnDvem>;nt,  If  we  were  to  permit  this  educa- 
tional lAg  to  continue  among  large  numbers 
of  thes<'  migrant  youth.  We  do  know  that 
tHe  Ing  is  there;  one  study,  for  example,  esti- 
mates that  more  than  50  percent  of  100.000 
school-iige  migrants  are  from  1  to  4  years 
b«hmd  in  school  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
<i^e   of   14. 

THZ    HOUSING    BUXS 

Encouraging  as  the  educational  Interest  Is. 
it  la  on  y  part  of  the  picture  We  need  good 
hou-sing-.  too.  but  who  Is  to  provide  it?  To 
many  jTowers  the  migrant  is  a  tempxDrary 
visitor,  and  the  grower  frequently  believes 
that  the  Investment  in  housing  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  often  a  very  bare  nunl- 
mum.  The  subconunittee  has  seen  shacks 
that  have  been  made  almost  livable  by  the 
nUgran'-s — in  one  wooden  frame  hut  not  too 
far  from  Princeton  University,  a  woman  was 
htppy  when  we  met  her  because  her  hus- 
band h.vd  Just  nailed  an  orange  crate  to  the 
wall,   tltus  giving  her   a  new   shelf. 

And  the  subcommittee  has  also  seen  fairly 
good  buildings  which  have  been  almost 
wtecked  within  one  growing  season — another 
good  illustration,  I  believe,  of  the  need  for 
tHe  education  bill  I  mentioned  eajller. 

Growers,  of  course,  are  at  a  disadvantage 
when  they  try  to  finance  housing  for  mi- 
grants. Lenders  generally  don't  regard  such 
housing  as  good  mortgage  security,  the  f.^rm- 
er  mlg;it  discover  that  he  would  have  to 
mortgage  his  entire  farm  to  provide  shelter 
lor  his  temporary  visitors — and  It  would  take 
nuiny  arguments  to  persuade  him  that  this  is 
a  wise  thing  to  do 

To  help  deal  with  the  housing  question 
I  Intrcxluced  a  bill  on  January  27  "The  first 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Insure  loans  up  to  $35  million 
a  year  for  migrant  homes  Another  section 
of  the  bill  would  authorize  direct  loans  to 
farmers  associations,  and  State  or  county 
governments. 

The  direct  loans  could  be  used  for  non- 
pnoflt  housing  of  migrants  and  they  would 
come  from  a  $25  million  revolving  fund  to 
b«i  established  by  congressional  appropria- 
tion. 

The  bin  Is  Intended  to  help  the  farmers — 
and  we  have  seen  them — who  try  to  provide 
good  housing  despite  slim  profit  margins  and 
ni  assurance  that  the  competition  will  pro- 
vide equally  good  housing 

"We  have  Inspected,  for  example,  camps  in 
wblch  central  dining  areas  were  provided. 
in  which  rooms  were  painted  in  attractive 
colors,  ind  in  which  saniuiry  facilities  were 
new,  well-maintained,  and  adequate.  One 
grower  told  us  that  his  model  camp  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  him.  And  he  gave  one 
practlcf.1  reason  for  being  so  proud.  He  said 
that  hl:5  camp  helps  attract  a  steady  supply 
of  skilled  workers  to  his  farm  each  year,  thus 
cutting  down  his  turnover  rate  and  replace- 
ment costs. 

other  growers  have  found  that  improved 
educational  opportunities  have  the  same  ef- 
fect— workers  want  to  come  back  year  after 
year  b<'cause  they  have  found  something 
they  want.  Sometimes  that  something  Is  a 
feeling  of  growing  self-respect  and  self-un- 
derstanding. 

Housing  Is  a  subject  of  such  Importance 
and  complexity  that  I  feel  the  subcommittee 
must  give  It  Intensive  attention.  ^^Tiat  can 
be  done,  for  Instance,  about  the  migrant  who 


actually  owns  his  own  small  plot  of  land? 
He  lives  in  his  makeshift  quarters  there  and 
goes  into  the  surrounding  countryside  to 
harvest  crops.  Tou  delegates  from  Califor- 
nia. I  understand,  are  fully  aware  of  this 
problem  and  will  probably  agree  that  it  is 
worth  an  entire  study  in  itself. 

OTHKR    Sn.LS    BErOKZ    THT     SUBrOMMrTTTE 

Earlier  I  briefly  described  the  other  bills 
before  the  subcommittee  Each  one  has  its 
own  part  to  play  In  any  national  program 
i>n   migratory  workers 

Take  the  minimum  wage,  for  Instance. 
This  Is  a  very  difficult  legislative  field,  be- 
cause In  devising  such  legislation  I  think  we 
must  give  great  weight  to  the  fsct  that  the 
piece-rate  system  of  payment,  In  many  In- 
stances, is  prized  more  dearly  by  the  worker 
than  by  the  employer  In  addition,  fringe 
benefits  of  certain  kinds  should  be  taken 
Into  accoun:.  It  is  also  desirable  that  such 
legislation  produce  an  opportunity  for  or- 
derly adjustment  of  the  wide  regional  varia- 
tion In  f.armworker  wages  And,  of  course, 
as  I  have  already  Indicated,  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  general  deterioration  In 
national  farm  Income. 

Even  though  there  are  substantial  prob- 
lems still  to  be  resolved  on  the  mlnlmum- 
wape  question.  I  believe  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning  In  our  study  of  the  mini- 
mum-wage bill  Introduced  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator McNamara.  of  Michigan  Senator  Mc- 
Namara's  bill,  which  has  con.'slderable  merit. 
In  my  opinion,  would  apply  a  minimum-wage 
floor  to  employees  of  large  farm  enterprises. 

Under  Its  terms  farm  operators  employing 
more  than  2  244  man-days  of  hired  farm 
labor  during  a  calendar  year  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  at  least  75  cents  an  hour. 
TTils  minimum  would  be  adjusted  upward  to 
$1  an  hour  wUhln  3  years 

Reasonable  men  may  disagree  as  to  detail, 
such  as  the  size  of  the  farm  enterprise  to 
which  this  law  should  apply.  But  I  believe 
that  the  principle  propf>sed  In  the  bill  Is 
sound  and  should  be  enacted  Inttj  law. 

You  knew  the  subcommittee  has  been 
asked  to  do  s  methlng  about  minimum 
wages  which,  when  we  first  heard  it.  sounded 
Impossible  Crew  leaders  and  workers,  loo, 
a.sked  us  to  devise  a  minimum -wa^e  stand- 
ard for  piece-work  rates.  Our  first  reaction 
was  that  it  was  a  good  trick  If  anyone  could 
do  it,  but  how  to  do  It?  Now  we  have  heard 
that  at  lee-st  one  western  State  actually 
makes  such  a  system  work,  and  work  very 
well,  indeed  I  hope  to  learn  more  about 
that  .system   while  I  am  here. 

Two  bills  l>efore  the  subcommittee  would 
require  registration  of  crew  leaders  All  here 
have  probably  heard  stories  about  the  fam- 
ilies who  W(jrk  all  season  only  to  And  that. 
after  they  have  paid  their  "debts"  to  an 
unscrupulous  crew  leader,  they  have  earned 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  even  less  than 
the  $892  per  year  which  is  the  average  annual 
income  for  all  migrants. 

Senator  Javtts.  of  New  York.  Introduced 
the  administration  bill  for  crew-leader  regis- 
tration; I  have  Introduced  a  more  compre- 
hensive bill  calling  for  greater  control  of 
these  labor  contractors 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  final  bill  now  under  consideration  asks 
for  child  labor  protection  among  migrants 
I  was  startled  last  week  when  a  magazliie 
Interviewer  said  she  had  heard  from  Informed 
sources  that  It  might  take  10  years  for  such 
a  bill  to  pass.  I  can't  Imagine  that  any- 
one cotild  stand  for  such  a  postponement  of 
the  Inevitable  and  the  Imminent.  The  day  Is 
fast  coming  for  this  basic  reform. 

Unfortunately^ — and  this  Is  particularly 
unfortunate  because  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  conference — the  subcommittee  as  yet 
has  no  specific  proposals  for  betterment  of 
health  conditions  among  migrants.  I  think 
it  tt  obvious,  though,  that  the  Federal  role 
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In  this  field  should  go  far  beyond  mere 
technical  advice  ai.d  assistance.  It's  time 
to  put  to  work  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
through  pilot  proJe<  ts  and  local  demonstra- 
tions. We  Intend  o  take  a  close  look  at 
health  problems  among  migrants,  and  to  find 
out  what  should  b<?  done  that  Isn't  being 
done  already. 

A    J*ATIO'j1aL    PROBLrM 

As  you  may  realize  from  this  summary, 
the  subcommittee  still  has  much  work  to  do. 
but  Its  work  won't  mean  much — as  I  si.ld 
earlier — unless  you  i.nd  others  elsewhere  con 
define   the   role    whl:h   you    should   play 

A  great  deal  of  thought,  for  Instance,  has 
already  been  given  -his  problem  by  Federal 
administrative  officii. Is  And.  to  Judge  from 
the  events  of  recent  weeks,  much  more 
thought  Is  yet  to  be  given. 

But  the  admlnlf  tratlon  should  decide 
where  It's  going,  a; id  so  should  Conf};res8 
So  should  the  States.  So  should  every  county 
agent  or  schoolteacl  er  or  social  worker,  or 
Just  plain  citizen  whD  has  become  concerned 
about  the  mit^rants. 

Growers.  I  think,  lave  a  special  responsi- 
bility. They  have  r  ot  asked  for  the  prob- 
lems that  come  with  the  migrant,  but  the 
problems  exist,  all  the  same.  As  long  as 
growers  have  peak  lalor  needs — and  call  upon 
migrants  to  meet  three  needs — he.  the  grow- 
er, cant  disassociate  himself  from  some  of 
the  consequences  which  arise  because  he 
needs  seasonal  help. 

As  I  said  before,  the  subcommittee  has 
already  received  much  clearsighted  appraisal 
and  cooperation  from  farmers  We're  going 
to  need  more  as  we  i?o  on  with  our  Job. 

The  fact  Is  that  reforms  and  Improve- 
ments will  come  with  the  growers'  help  or 
without  it.  But.  frjm  the  growers'  view- 
point and  the  viewpoint  of  everyl)ody  else. 
It  would  be  better  if  the  farm  contributes 
to  that  change  and  b<  lieves  in  It. 

But  I  repeat,  the  improvements  will  be 
made,  with  such  helf.  from  growers  or  with- 
out it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  looks  to  his  legislators  and  Gov- 
eriunent  administrators  for  help  Let  me 
make  it  clear,  too.  that  we  shall  need  the 
advice  and  Interest  of  citizens.  Their  role, 
In  fact,  is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

Unless  the  small  rural  community  recog- 
nizes Its  responsibility  to  help  educate  the 
migrant  child,  unless  manv  millions  of 
Americans  believe  tl.at  they  have  a  direct 
responsibility  whenever  a  mlgrr.nt  is  killed 
In  a  highway  accident,  or  whenever  an  hon- 
est proposal  is  made  io  correct  some  of  these 
abuses— unless,  in  short.  Uiey  are  concerned, 
then  the  lawmaker  and  the  administrator 
»in  not  have  the  kind  of  support  he  must 
have  to  do  the  work  that  Is  called  for. 

For  a  national  effort,  we  need  a  national 
program  and  full  us;  of  all  the  resources, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  and  witness  your  determination. 

I'd  like  to  close,  after  taking  so  much  of 
your  Ume.  with  Just  i  few  paragraphs  from 
Steinbeck's  "Grapes  ol  Wrath."  He  described 
a  different  time  In  l  istory.  But  from  the 
final  lines,  you  will  see  why  I  read  It  here 
today: 

"And  the  rain  patt-red  relentlessly  down. 
and  the  streams  brake  their  banks  and 
spread  out  over  the  country. 

■  Huddled  under  sh*ds.  lying  In  wet  hay, 
the  hunger  and  the  fear  bred  anger.  Then 
boys  went  out.  not  to  beg.  but  to  steal;  and 
men  went  out  weakly,  to  try  to  steal. 

"Tlie  sheriffs  swore  In  new  deputies  and 
ordered  new  rifles;  and  the  comfortable  peo- 
ple In  tight  houses  'elt  pity  at  first,  and 
then  distaste,  and  finally  hatred  for  the 
nilgrant  people. 

"In  the  wet  hay  ot  leaking  barns  babies 
were  born  to  women  who  panted  with  pneu- 
monia And  old  people  curled  up  In  corners 
and    died    that    way,    so    that    the    coroners 


could  not  straighten  them.  At  night  the 
frantic  men  walked  boldly  to  hen  roosts 
and  carried  off  the  sqawking  chickens.  If 
they  were  shot  at,  they  did  not  run.  but 
splashed  sullenly  away;  and  if  they  were  hit 
they  sank  Uredly  in  the  mud. 

"The  rain  stopped.  On  the  fields  the 
water  stood,  reflecting  the  gray  sky.  and  the 
land  whl.'^pered  with  moving  water.  And 
the  men  came  out  of  the  barns,  out  of  the 
s.hods.  Tliey  squatted  on  their  hams  and 
looked  out  over  the  fiooded  land.  And  they 
were  silent.  And  sometimes  they  talked 
very  quietly, 

■  No  work  till  spring.    No  work. 
"And  If  no  work— no  money,  no  food. 

■  Fella  had  a  team  of  horses,  had  to  use 
'em  to  plow  an'  ctilUvate  an'  mow.  wouldn't 
think  a  turnln'  'em  out  to  starve  when  they 
wasn't  workln". 

"Them's  horses — we're    men. 

"The  women  watched  the  men.  watched  to 
see  whether  the  break  had  come  at  last. 
Hie  women  stood  silenUy  and  watched.  And 
where  a  number  of  men  gathered  together, 
the  fear  went  from  their  faces,  and  anger  took 
its  place.  And  the  women  sighed  with  re- 
lief, for  they  knew  it  was  all  rights— the  break 
had  not  come;  and  the  break  would  never 
come  as  long  as  fear  could  turn  to  wrath. 

"Tiny  points  of  grass  came  through  the 
earth,  and  in  a  few  days  the  hills  were  pale 
green  with  the  beginning  year." 

If  I  might  add  Just  one  thought,  wrath 
has  a  kinship  to  hope  because  wrath  is  some- 
how impossible  unless  our  sense  of  Justice  has 
been  offended.  And.  in  every  nation  where 
freedom  perslsU  and  grows,  a  sense  of  Justice 
persists  and  grows,  too. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1960 

Mr.  DANIEI^  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  April  24.  1960.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  reviewing  the  Americaniza- 
tion Day  parade  and  of  participating  in 
the  speaking  program  sponsored  by  Cap- 
tain Clinton  E.  Pisk  Post,  No.  132,  "Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  "Wars  of  the  United  States, 
at  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  was  much  impressed  by 
the  addre.ss  made  to  the  gathering  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
James  E.  'Van  Z.anpt.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  speech 
of  Congressman  Van  Zandt.  as  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  find  it  most  inspira- 
tional: 

Address  ey  Conghessman  James  E  Van  Zandt, 
OF  Pennsylvania,  at  Americanization  Day 
Phocram  Sponsored  by  Post  No.  132.  Vet- 
erans   or    Foreign    Wars    of    the    Unitid 
States.  Jeesfy  City.  N.J.,  April  24,  1960 
I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
of   representing    here    today    Commander    in 
Chief   Louis  G.   Peldmann,   of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  on  a  world   tour  as  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment's   people -to -people    program    designed 
to  spread  International  good  will.    Not  alone 
do  I  want  to  bring  you  greetings  from  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Peldmann,  but  also  I  wish  to 
express   his  regret   in   being   unable  to   take 
part  In  this  program  In  p>erson 

In   asking  me  to  participate  in   the  2dth 
annual  Americanization  Day  program  in  his 


behalf.   Commander  Feldmann  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  recall  with  much  pleasure 
my  appearance  here  in  the  early  1930's  when 
it  was  my  honor   to  serve   tlie  Veterans   of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUtes  as  com- 
mander in  chief.    By  going  back  to  the  early 
1930's  one  recognizes  that  this  Americaniza- 
tion Day   program  at  that   time   was   In   its 
Infancy  for  It  was  only  3  years  of  age.    Back 
In  those  days  the  Communists  had  taken  over 
May    1    and    were   staging   annual   May    Day 
demonstrations    In    such    prominent    places 
as  Journal  Square  here  in  Jersey  City   Union 
Square  in  New  York  City,  Ravburn  Plaza  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Commons  in  Boston.  Persh- 
ing Square  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Plaza  In 
San  Pranclfco.     A.s  a  m.atter  of  fact  through- 
out the  Nation  communities  large  and  small 
were    confronted    with    similar    Communist 
demonstrations  on  May  1. 

Speaking   frankly,   the  Reds  had   the  gall 
of    an    army    mule    as    they    exhibited    their 
Ide-ilog}'  by  parades  and  demonstrations.     As 
many  of  you  know,  the  centers  of  American 
towns   and   cities  known  as  citadels   of  pa- 
triotism   were    converted    on    Red    May   Day 
in'o  forums  of  un-American  demonstrations. 
Tjrplcal    of    Amer'ca's    war    veterans    and 
especially  the   members   of  the   Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Capt.  Clinton  E   Fl.sk  Poet 
No.  132,  of  Jersey  City,  decided  to  challenge 
the  Communists  through  a  counter  demon- 
stration In  which  they  portrayed  the  Ideals 
of  the  American  way  of  life.     Thus  29  years 
ago  or  In  1931  here  In  Jersey  City  this  Amer- 
icanization   Day   program    was   conceived   by 
a  group  of  patriotic  red-blooded  Americans. 
The  members  of  the  Captain  Clinton  E.  Flsk 
Poet  No.  132  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
are  to  be  commended  for  accepting  the  Red 
challenge  29  years  ago  and  for  observing  this 
program  In   each  succeeding  year.     In   fact, 
these    annual   programs    were    not   only    the 
forerunners  of  other  communities  accepting 
the  Red  challenge  but  served  as  the  Inspira- 
tion for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars   na- 
tionwide observance  of  Loyalty  Day.  May  1. 
Therefore.  I  am  happy  to  be  back  again  In 
Pershing  Field  in  the  Garden  State  of  Amer- 
ica to  assist  the  membership  ol  Post  No.  132 
and  the  citizens  of  Jersey  City  in  the  great 
effort  to  focus  attention  on  the  Ideals  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  our  American  way  of 
life. 

Each  year  my  legislative  duties,  my  travels. 
my  discussions  with  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars'  members,  and  my  attendance  at  nu- 
merous Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  meetings 
and  conventions,  make  me  more  cognizant 
of  the  value  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
to  all  America.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  VFW 
is  very  important  to  me.  My  service  as  your 
commander  In  chief  brought  me  great  In- 
sight and  blessed  mo  with  lasting  associa- 
tions. Legislation,  rehabilitation,  youth  ac- 
tivities. Increased  membership,  publication 
of  the  VFW  magazine — to  name  a  few — are 
of  special  Interest  to  over  a  million  veterans 
who  are  members  of  cur  organization.  How- 
ever, one  vital  phase  of  our  program  always 
impresses  me  as  the  "rock"  upon  which  all 
else  Is  built.    That  "rock"  Is  Americanism. 

The  VFW  is  known  and  admired  for  the 
valor  of  Its  members  In  times  of  war.  But 
in  times  of  peace  the  VTV,'  has  pioneered 
In  public  service  performed  through  patriotic 
leadership  and  civic  activities.  These  activi- 
ties reflect  many  facers  of  our  American  way 
of  life.  They  deal  with  the  Individual  and 
his  Ideals  and  his  genera!  well-being  Re- 
cently a  past  commander  In  chief  had  this 
to  say — and  I  quote:  "Americanism  and 
community  service  is  a  double  title  but  ac- 
tually they  mean  Just  one  thing — practical 
application  of  the  VFW  charter  pledge  to 
foster  true  patriotism,  preserve  and  defend 
the  United  States  from  all  her  enemies  and 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  Institutions  of 
American  freedom."  In  this  connection,  the 
membership  of  VFW  Post  No.  132.  Jersey 
City,   has    actively   supported   the   brand   of 
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patiiotlam  I  have  Juat  quoted.  In  fact,  the 
pattern  of  existence  you  have  followed  had 
Us  roots  In  history  which  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  leaders 
among  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which  resisted 
the  stamp  duties  and  taxation  Imposed  by 
the  British  Parliament. 

New  Jersey's  representatives  were  active  In 
the  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress 
which  led  up  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
This  province  was  a  battleground  for  several 
of  the  most  Important  battles  of  the  War 
for  Independence  and  carried  Its  full  share 
of  the  biudens  of  the  war. 

Some  may  ask  why  do  I  refer  to  the  bloody 
and  ancient  days  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion? In  addition  they  may  ask.  "Isn't  the 
membership  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
the  outcome  of  more  recent  and  modern 
conflicts  and  Isn't  it  our  purpose  to  help 
bring  some  semblance  of  peace  and  security 
to  our  time?"  We  of  the  VFW  can  respond 
to  those  questions  very  quickly.  We  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  renew  our  faith  In 
American  Ideals.  We  can  appropriately  turn 
to  the  old  quotation  which  tells  us  that  a 
man  who  has  no  regard  for  the  past,  has  no 
concern  for  the  future.  We  place  a  high 
priority  on  patriotism,  Americanism,  and  the 
challenges  facing  all  groups  of  citizens. 

However,  let  us  go  one  or  two  steps  fur- 
ther with  this  theme.  We  know  that  no 
simple  education  in  American  history  or  In 
civics  alone  can  defend  an  individual  against 
anti-American  ideals.  In  other  words,  no 
simple  education  in  American  history  or  In 
civics  can  defend  an  individual  against  the 
wiles  of  communism  Simply  knowing  how 
this  country  was  developed  and  the  dates  the 
battles  were  fought,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress  and  the  President  have 
different  functions  which  check  on  each 
other,  is  not  going  to  defend  anybody.  But 
knowing  the  whys  behind  our  American  in- 
stitutions, knowing  the  meaningful  version 
of  American  economic  and  political  history — 
which  must  be  taught  primarily  in  schools — 
these  things  can  first  defend  the  Individual 
and  then  defend  the  whole  Nation. 


A  graphic  illustration  of  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  say  Is  contained  In  the  situa- 
tion of  the  small  boy  who  thinks  everyone 
In  tha  United  States  acquires  a  refrigerator. 
a  washing  machine,  or  a  c£ir  simply  by  the 
process  of  living  In  the  United  States.  What 
the  small  boy  does  not  know  is  that  the 
refrigerator,  the  washing  machine,  and  the 
car  must  be  paid  for  one  way  or  another, 
either  ready  cash  or  the  long  process  of  a 
paym«nt  thereon  for  the  next  36  months. 
But  a  lot  of  small  children  do  not  know  that. 
They  do  not  understand  it  at  all.  They 
think  the  whole  system  Is  a  reflection  of  a 
new  philosophy  which  says,  "Get  anything 
you  ^ant,  get  It  right  away,  deny  yourself 
nothing,  discipline  yourself  not  at  all.  Enjoy 
our  wonderful  materialistic  comforts  and  rest 
secure:  our  country  must  be  Invulnerable 
becaufe  we  have  the  best  things." 

I  c:u"i  summarize  this  philosophy  by  quot- 
ing a  tnan  who  has  had  some  thoughts  about 
the  subject.  Gen.  Lemuel  C  Shepherd.  Jr.. 
who  was  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  made 
a  comment  which  referred  especlnlly  to 
Communist-captured  Americans  who  were 
grilled  unmercifully  during  captivity  Gen- 
eral Shepherd  said  this;  "In  the  struggle 
against  communism,  war  is  no  longer  over 
when  men  are  forced  to  give  up  The  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  is  only  another  kind  of 
battlefield.  For  they  must  be  taught  years 
before  to  carry  on  with  the  only  weapons 
remaining  to  them;  namely,  courage  and 
faith,  and  a  sense  of  personal  respxanslblllty." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  need  to  further 
the  cause  of  our  Republic  will  not  be  solved 
by  rat-gic  formula  The  best  approach  lies 
in  an  awakening  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Natl^r.  and  of  the  Individual — and  that 
me  i:.3  ;.  i  and  me.  Frankly,  there  Is  a 
defti.,te  need  for  a  sense  of  conviction  and 
dedication  to  our  principles  which  exceeds 
that  Shown  our  enemy. 

As  »ome  of  you  know,  I  returned  from  a 
tour  ijf  Russia's  atom-research  centers  In 
tiie  Utter  part  of  1957.  That  will  soon  be 
3  yeats  ago.  but  the  views  that  I  reiterated 
upon   my   return    continue   to   be   basic    and 


vital  to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  we  must  face  up 
to  Russia  and  recognize  her  abiilty  t<j  Initi- 
ate and  conduct  worldwide  propaganda. 

During  my  visit  to  Moscow  there  was  con- 
stant boasting  about  the  Russian  satellite. 
Sputnik  I,  which  has  been  successfully 
launched  October  4,  1957  The  Soviets  ham- 
mered at  the  point  that  the  satellite  was 
produced  and  launched  by  a  Communist  form 
of  government.  F\irtherm<)re.  they  asserted 
It  was  positive  proof  that  Russia  as  a  form 
of  government  excelled  the  United  States. 
Mark  you,  Soviet  science  did  not  In  1057 — 
and  does  not  In  1960 — operate  on  a  40-hour 
week.    They  work  around  the  clock. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  present  concern 
with  communism  results  primarily  from  the 
aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
years  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  The 
cold  war  between  two  giant  powers,  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  to  control  the 
future  of  the  world  creates  a  moral  Issue. 
As  long  as  Americans  are  loyal,  vigilant,  and 
devoted,  there  is  less  danger  of  communism 
from  within.  We  as  a  people  must  be  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
In  the  cold  war  there  Is  no  quick  or  easy 
solution.  Our  loyalty  demands  that  the 
United  States  should  act  positively  to  meet 
any  Communist  aggression;  we  must  exploit 
Communist  weaknesses;  we  must  build  rela- 
tions of  mutual  resfject  with  liie  rest  of  the 
world.  Neither  should  we  underestimate  the 
resources  of  any  potential  enemy.  Neither 
should  we,  my  friends,  underestimate  the 
power  of  our  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  underesti- 
mate the  harvest  we  can  reap — for  the  good 
of  all  mankind — if  we  reglect  to  practice 
loyalty  ourselves,  or  teach  It  to  the  younger 
generation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  has  made  Americans  truly 
free.  Therefore,  let  us  resolve  that  as  Anwr- 
Icans  we  a^ept  the  challenge  of  communism 
by  dedicating  ourselves  to  that  type  of 
patriotism  which  has  established  for  all 
Americans  a  Nation  of  free  men  and  women 


SENATE 

\VHDNEsr)AV,  Aphil  27,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Rabbi  David  H.  Panitz,  of  Temple 
Emanuel.  Paterson,  N.J  .  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  we  con- 
vene again  In  this  august  Chamber  with 
an  awareness  of  Thy  presence  and  with 
a  firm  resolve  to  make  ourselves  instru- 
ments for  the  fulfillment  of  Thy  will. 
We  know  that  our  puiT>ose  on  earth  is 
only  achieved  by  obedience  to  Thy  mes- 
sage and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Thy 
sovereignty  in  all  spheres  of  life.  The 
mantle  of  leadership  imposes  inexorable 
responsibilities  to  deliberate  and  act  with 
broad  vision,  with  a  love  for  all  mankind, 
and  with  a  sensitive  devotion  to  the  lofti- 
est horizons  of  American  democracy.  ^'& 
pray  f  jr  the  inner  strength  that  will  en- 
able Thy  servants  to  quest  fearlessly  for 
truth,  to  fashion  the  future  with  opti- 
mism, and  to  perform  decisive  deeds  for 
the  peace  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
May  we  be  worthy  of  Thy  continued 
blessings.  O  Master  of  all  creation,  as  we 
manifest  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
make  ourselves  and  our  country  exem- 


plars'of  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  all 
peoples,  and  as  we  mold  ourselves  and 
these  United  States  into  a  potent  force 
for  moral  rectitude  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  nutions. 

May  we  never  shirk  opportunities  to 
unite  all  our  citizenry  into  a  bond  of  true 
brotherhood,  nor  eschew  the  prudent 
occasions  and  methods  to  draw  together 
the  hearts  of  all  Thy  children  who  in- 
habit this  globe.  May  we  never  hesitate 
to  defend  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
sanctity  of  life  for  all  who  have  been 
created  in  Thine  image.  May  we  learn 
to  share  with  others  the  gifts  of  the 
earth  and  of  human  insight  with  which 
we  have  been  abundantly  endowed  May 
we  ever  find  in  service  to  exalted  ideals 
the  protection  of  our  Nation's  interests 
and  the  achievement  of  amity  among 
the  sons  of  men. 

By  our  deeds  of  uprightness,  compas- 
sion, and  faith,  we  pray  for  Thy  provi- 
dential blessing:  May  the  Lord  bless  you 
and  protect  you;  may  the  Lord  cause  His 
countenance  to  shine  upon  you  and  may 
He  be  gracious  unto  you:  may  He  lift 
up  His  face  unto  you  and  grant  you 
peace.     Amen. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  April  2.5,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  tlie  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFER RFX) 

As  in  executive  .session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committ-ees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  b(y  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hi-s  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1751 »  to  place  in  trust 
status  certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
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LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  moining  hour,  and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dikksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Monopoly  and 
Antiti-ust  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.«;ent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment  or  AcaicuLTUkAL  Trace  Develop- 
ment AND  Assistance  Act  or  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

REPOrr  ON  ACKEIMENTS  CONCLtTUrD  UNDtm 
ACRIcm-TT-RAL    TEADE    DEVELOPMENT    AND    As- 

sisTANcK  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tixre,  reporting,  purruant  to  law.  on  agree- 
ments concluded  during  March  1960  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  India.  Finland,  and  United  Arab 
Republic  (Egypt)  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

REPORT  ON  MiLn-ART  Peocurement  Actions 
For  Experimental,  Developmental,  or  Re- 
search Work  Negotiated  in  the  Interest 
or  National  Dxtensr  or  Industrial  Mobi- 
lization 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Supply  and  LogUtlcs). 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  procurement  action*  for  experimen- 
tal, developmental,  or  research  work  negoti- 
ated In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or 
mdustrial  mobilization,  for  the  period  July- 
December  1959  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Report  on  Ni'mber  or  OmcrRs  A.ssicned  to 

Permanent  Dltt  at  thi  Seat  or  Govtrn- 

MENT 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Legis- 
lative Liaison,  Drpartraent  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that,  a*  of  March  31,  1960,  there  was  an 
aggregate  of  2,462  officers  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  In  the  executive 
element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RxpiAL  or  Act  Relating  to  Conveyance  or 
Cektain  Land  by  the  United  States  to 
State  or  Wisconsin 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlfitrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC  , 
transmuting  a  draft  of  propfwed  legislation 
to  repeal  the  act  of  May  29,  1958,  which  au- 


thorized and  directed  the  Adminl£trator  of 
General  Services  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  contained  In 
an  Instrument  conveying  cerUln  land  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  (wlth 
an  accompaiiy.ng  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  MnjTARY  Prime  Contracts  With 
Business  Firms  iw  the  UNmro  States  for 
Experimental,  DrvELopMENTAL,  and  Re- 
search Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  prime  contracts  with  business  firms 
In  the  United  States  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, and  research  work,  during  the 
month  of  February  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Amszndment  or  Section  7  or  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  or  1646,  Rklating  to  Travel 
Cost  roH  Certain  PrEroNs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  cost  for 
persons  selected  for  appointment  to  certain 
positions  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  (  with  accompanying  papers ) ,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Rfview  or  Policies  and  Practk  es 
Kegaroino  Unemi'lotment  Compensation 
P.^tments  to  Rmp.rD  Federal  Emtlotees 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  policies  and 
practices  regarding  unemployment  compen- 
sation paymentB  to  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees. Department  of  Labor,  June  1959 
(With  an  accompanying  report j ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

Repobt  on  Review  or  Selected  Activities  of 
the  Government  or  American  Samoa 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  t^i 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  of  American  Samoa, 
Office  of  Territories,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  April  1960  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation*. 

Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Commercial 
Air  Shipments  or  Household  Goods  or 
Military  Personnel 

A  letter  frum  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  com- 
mercial air  shipments  of  household  goodB  of 
military  i>er»onnel.  dated  April  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report  i ,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

AtDiT  Report  on  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration   Contract    With    National    Lead 

Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  General  Services 
Administration  contract  DMP-131.  with  Na- 
tional Lend  Co  .  New  York,  NY.  dated  April 
1960  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Audit    Report    on    Theodore   Rooseveit 
Centennial  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt Centennial  Commission,  dated  February 
1960  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Amfndment    or    Sectiow    2465    or    Revised 
Statutes 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  secUon  2456  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   InstUar  Affairs. 

Laws  Enacted  by  LEOisLATUiE  or  VaoiN 
Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior,  transmltUng.  pursuant  to  "law, 
copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  Its  1968  regular  and 
special  sessions  ( with  accompanying  papers  i ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Provision  of  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance and  Certain  Marine  and  Llabilitt 
Insurance 

A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war-risk  Insurance  and  cer- 
tain marme  and  liability  insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  March  31,  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commltt*e 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,  were  laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  signed  by  E  E  Hagan,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  fa- 
voring the  enactment  of  legislation  to  regu- 
late organized  labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Tlie  petition  of  Corda  C  Cox.  of  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment; 

S  3072.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of  certain 
claims  against  the  United  States  (Rent.  No. 
1294). 

By  Mr  CLARK,  from  the  Ccwnmlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  8289.  An  act  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mencing date  of  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  for  other  purposes    (Rept.  No, 

12951. 

By  Mr  HENNINGS,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment : 

8  Con  Res  92  Concurrent  resolution  cre- 
ating a  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  Inauguration  of  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice  President-elect  on  January  20,  1961. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT  ACT— 1960"  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1293) 

Mr.  Vt'ILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mi-.  SparkmanJ, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  on  liis  behalf,  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  committee  report  entitled 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act — 1960," 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

I  wish  to  add  that  this  report  contains 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
comniittee  for  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  The  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  others  of  us  on  the  committee,  ex- 
pect to  Introduce  legislation  in  the  near 
future  to  carry  out  the  committee's  aims. 
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I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  this  re- 
port is  a  unanimous  one — enjoying  the 
support  of  all  the  committee  members. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  INAUGURATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  -  ELECT  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENT -ELECT  ON  JANUARY 
20.    1961 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
which  I  submitted,  and  which  creates  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  inaugiiration  of  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice  President-elect  on  January 
20,  1961,  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

It  is  important  that  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  adopted.  It  has  been  de- 
layed. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con.  Res  92  >  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice-President-elect  on  January 
20,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution ';' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  92  >  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  b.v  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representative'  concurring) .  That  a  Joint 
committee  consisting  of  three  Senators  and 
three  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 
IS  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration  of  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  2"0th  day  of  January  1961. 
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EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  J.  86th  Congress.  1st  session,  a 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone  dated  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  September  15,  1958 
I  Ex    Rept.  No,  5  I : 

E.xecutlve  K,  86th  Congress.  1st  session,  a 
Convention  on  the  High  Seas,  dated  at 
Geneva  April  29,  1958,  and  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1958   (Ex    Rept,  No    5): 

Executive  L,  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  an 
Agreement  entitled  "Convention  on  Pishing 
and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas."  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conlerence  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  at 
Geneva  on  April  29,  1958  (Ex.  Rept    No.  5); 

Executive  M,  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  a 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  dated 
nt  Geneva  April  29,  1958,  and  signed  on  be- 
h.^lf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
September   15.   1968    (Ex.  Rept.  No.  5i;    and 


Executive  N.  86th  Congress.  1st  session,  an 
Optional  Protocol  of  Signature  Concerning 
the  Compulsoiy  Settlement  of  Disputes. 
dated  at  Geneva  April  29,  1958,  and  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  September  15,  1958  (Ex    Rept.  No    5i. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills   were  introduced,   read   the  first 

time.   and.   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

J  By  Mr  MOSS: 
S  3426    A   bill    for    the    relief  of   Mr.    and 
Mrs    Don   Lund;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   PROUTY : 
S   3427.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Federal   Em- 
»:  isees'   Compensation   Act.   as   amended,    to 
make  benefits  more  realistic  In  terms  of  pres- 
ent  «age  rates,   and  for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
( See   the  remarks  i  f  Mr    Proutt  when  he 
intro<luced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   MUNDT : 
S   1428    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelmlna 
.Sophia  DtBruyne:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiijiary 

By  Mr  MAONUSON  i  by  request)  : 
S  3429  A  bill  to  amend  section  216(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended. 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  US  nationals 
to  ttie  Merchant  Marine  Academy;  to  the 
Comitiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merc<- 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magkuson  when 
he  latroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
undef  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  KERR 
S.  3W30  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1954;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Finance. 

S.3*31  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion ijor  future  water  supply  purposes  of  the 
project  for  flood  control  in  the  Red-Ouachlta 
River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worki 

By  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  : 
S  3«3J    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Salvatore 
Brigattl.  to  the  C'  mmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Can- 
non.   Mr     Hatden,    and    Mr.    Gold- 
water  )  : 

S.  3i33,  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arlzoaa  and  the  State  of  Nevada  estab- 
lishing a  boundary  between  those  States;  to 
the  Cqmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     BARTLETT    (for   himself    and 
Mr  Gruening  i 
S.  3434.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  selection  by 
Alaska  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  7,  1958,  of 
certait     public     lands     under     outstanding 
minerlil  lease   or   permit;    to  the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  BENNKTT; 
S,  3435,   A     bill     to     clarify     the    rights     of 
States;  to   select    certain    public    lands    sub- 
ject td  any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  per- 
mit:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES'   COMPENSATION    ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  to  make 
benefits  more  realistic  in  terms  of  pres- 
ent wage  rates  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tha  primai-y  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  afforded  by  existing 
law  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmant,  other  than  military  personnel, 
who  are  injured  in  the  performance  of 


their  duties  and  the  dependents  of  those 
who  died  as  a  result  of  such  injuries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  a  section  by  section  sum- 
mary discussion  of  its  provisions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  and  section  by  sec- 
tion summar>'  discussion  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  b:ll  'S.  3427'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act.  as 
amended,  to  make  benefits  more  realis- 
tic in  terms  of  present  wa^e  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Prouty  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  a  Bill  To  Amend  the  Fed- 
eral   Empi.oykes     Compensation    Act    as 
Amended 

Under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  the  amount  of  compensation  paid 
for  disability  and  death  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  monthly  pay  received  by  an  in- 
jured employee  at  the  time  of  Uijury.  As 
a  result,  comp)ensatlon  payments  to  bene- 
ficiaries on  account  of  injuries  susUilned  In 
prior  years  fall  to  reflect  the  sharp  rl.se  In 
pay  and  living  costs  In  recent  years  and  are 
substantially  less  than  benefits  paid  on  pres- 
ent wage  levels  Approximately  60  percent 
of  the  8,200  cases  of  permanent  or  long-con- 
tinuing disability  and  more  than  76  percent 
of  the  5,000  death  cases  In  which  benefits 
are  presently  being  paid  occurred  prior  to 
1951.  In  nearly  16  percent  of  these  cases 
the  Injury  occurred  prior  to  World  War  II 
and  In  26  percent  of  these  cases  fhe  Injury 
occurred  during  the  war  years   1941-45. 

To  deal  equitably  with  employees  and 
their  depyendents  whose  wage  base  1 1  e  ,  the 
monthly  pay  at  the  time  of  Injury) ,  Is  geared 
to  an  old  rate  of  pay.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide specifically  for  them.  The  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
enacted  in  1949  dealt  with  this  problem  by 
Increasing  the  wage  base  by  40  percent.  If 
the  Injury  occurred  before  January  1.  1941, 
or  by  10  percent  If  the  Injury  occurred  on  or 
after  that  date  but  before  July  1.  1946 
However,  the  substantial  Increase  in  rates 
of  pay  since  1948  and  the  rise  In  living  costs 
since  that  time  make  a  further  Increase  In 
the  wage  base  necessary  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  for  employees  Injured  In  prior 
years  and  their  dependents  To  provide  for 
such  employees  and  their  dependents  this 
bill  would  Increase  by  10  percent  the  wage 
base  used  to  compute  the  amount  of 
compensation  for  disability  or  death  If  the 
Injury  for  which  compensation  Is  payable 
occurred  before  January  1,  1968 

The  bill  would  also  Increase  the  mlnlr#um 
amount  of  compensation  for  total  disability 
from  $11250  to  $160  per  month  except  In 
cases  where  the  monthly  pay  of  the  Injured 
employee  Is  less  than  $150,  In  which  event — 
as  under  the  act  at  the  present  time— the 
compensation  for  total  disability  would  be 
equal  to  the  full  monthly  pay  of  the  In- 
jured employee. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  Increase  (1) 
the  minimum  wage  base  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid  In  death  cases  from  $150  to  $200. 
(2)  the  amount  available  for  burial  expenses 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  an  employee  whose 
death  resulted  from  an  injury  sustained  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  (3)  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowable  for  the  services  of 
an  attendant  In  those  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee Is  so  helpless  as  to  require  such  con- 
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stant  service,  and  (4)  the  maximum  allow- 
ance payable  for  the  maintenance  of  an  em- 
ployee who  Is  undergoing  rehabilitation  pur- 
suant to  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation 

The  bin  would  also  increase  the  benefits 
being  paid  in  approximately  1,100  fatal  and 
200  total  disability  cases  which  arose  out  of 
various  Federal  emergency  relief  programs 
in  operation  between  1934  and  1942  The 
benefits  presently  being  paid  In  these  cases, 
which  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  February  16,  1934,  are  pitifully  small. 
The  beneficiaries  In  the  fatjU  cases,  who  are 
almost  exclusively  widows,  most  of  whom 
are  well  advanced  In  years,  now  receive  on 
an  average  of  $30  per  month,  and  the  com- 
pensation rate  In  many  of  the  total  dis- 
ability cases  Is  less  than  $100  per  month 
ThU  bill  would  authorize  a  minimum  com- 
pensation rate  of  $100  per  month  for  the 
total  disability  cases  and  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $62  50  per  month  for  widows 

The  bin  contains  a  number  of  technical 
amendments  and  refinements  to  facilitate 
and  make  more  equlUble  the  administration 
of  the  act.  Principal  among  these  are 
•mendments  (1)  authorizing  payment  of 
compensation  for  scheduled  disability  in  ad- 
dition to  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  (2)  requiring  election  of 
beneflu  in  any  case  where  the  claimant  for 
compensation  also  is  eligible  to  receive  cer- 
tain payments  or  benefits  from  the  United 
States  for  the  same  disability  or  death,  (3i 
authorizing  medical  care  to  those  employees 
who  after  sustaining  compensable  Injuries 
are  required  to  make  an  election  and  elect 
to  receive  their  retirement  annuity,  (4i  pro- 
viding ixn  addlUonal  method  for  computing 
the  amount  of  compensation  in  certain 
cases  of  dUablllty  and  recurring  disability. 
(5)  extending  the  ume  perlcxl  for  giving 
noUce  of  injury  and  filing  claim  for  com- 
pensation in  cases  of  latent  disability  and. 
<8)  assuring  Government  employees  re- 
quired to  appear  as  parties  or  witnesses  In 
the  prosecution  of  third-pan y  ciises  that 
they  will  be  treated  as  in  active  duty  status 
while  so  engaged 

The  bUl  also  Includes  a  proposal  designed 
to  further  the  promotion  of  siUety  In  the 
various  Federal  ageiicle.s  and  establishments 
by  requiring  all  Federal  agencies  to  Include 
In  their  annual  budget  estimates  a  request 
for  funds  Ui  repay  the  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Fimd  for  the  costs  of  benefits  paid 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  on  account 
of  the  injury  or  death  of  employees  under 
the   Jurisdiction    of    each    such    agency 

A  summary  discussion  of  the  bill  by  title 
a\d  section  follows 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  a  short  tlUe 
toT  the  legislation,  the  'Pederal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  AmendmenU  of   1960" 

Section  101  :  Thia  section  amends  i  1  )  sec- 
tion 6(b)  (1)  of  the  Pedern!  Ermpliyees' 
Compensation  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum 
allowance  for  the  ser\-lce  of  an  attendant 
from  $75  to  $125  per  month  (2)  section 
6(b)(2)  of  the  act  to  Increase  from  $50  to 
$100  per  month  the  maximum  allowance 
payable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  disabled 
employee  undergoing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  and  (3i 
section  6(c)  of  the  act  to  Increase  the  min- 
imum amount  of  compensation  In  cases  of 
total  disability  from  $112  50  to  $150 

There  are  few  cases  In  which  an  Injured 
person  is  so  helpless  as  to  require  the  con- 
stant service  of  an  attendant.  However, 
where  this  need  does  exist,  the  present  al- 
lowance  of   $75    Is  wholly  Inndequate 

The  existing  maximum  allowance  payable 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  disabled  employee 
undergoing  vocational  rehabUltatlon  at  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  Is  Inadequate.  The 
proposed  new  maximum  Is  approximately  the 
f^e  as  the  maintenance  allowance  au- 
thorized under  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation    Act. 
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The  increase  In  the  minimum  compensa- 
tion rate  for  cases  of  total  disability  is  ap- 
plicable, as  are  the  other  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  con- 
tained in  this  section,  to  cases  already  on 
the  rons  as  well  as  prospectively.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  will  be  to  assure  a  mini- 
mum compensation  rate  of  $150  In  total 
dUablllty  cases  In  which  the  monthly  pay 
of  the  injured  employee  (including  adjust- 
ments In  the  monthly  pay  in  old  cases  made 
by  this  act  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Art  Amendments  of  1949  i  Is  equal 
to  at  least  $150.  If  the  monthly  pay  of  the 
totally  disabled  employee  Is  less  than  $150 
the  rate  of  compensation,  as  under  the  act  at 
present,  will  be  equal  to  his  full  monthly 
pay 

Section  102  Tins  section  will  increase  the 
minimum  wage  base  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid   in  death  cases  from  $150  to  $200 

Section  103:  This  section  increases  the 
maximum  allowance  for  burial  expenses 
from  $400  to  $800  The  present  maximum 
allowance  for  burial  expenses  is  wholly  In- 
adequate and  In  many  cases  the  family  of 
the  deceased  employee  is  required  to  bear 
the  expense  of  a  major  part  of  the  cost  of 
a  modest  burial 

Section  104:  This  .'section  Increases  by  10 
percent  the  monthly  pay  up<m  the  bjisis  of 
which  compensation  for  disability  or  death 
Is  computed  under  the  Federal  Employee's 
Compensation  Act.  as  amended,  for  every 
employee  as  defined  in  section  40(b»(l)  or 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  amended.  If  such  employee's 
injury  (or  Injury  causing  death)  occurred 
bef.>re  January  1.  1958.  The  section  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  nothlry?  In  this  or  any 
other  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to 
make  the  Inrreape  in  the  monthly  pay  pro- 
vided by  this  section  applicable  to  military 
personnel,  or  any  f>er8on  or  employee  not 
within  the  definition  of  section  40(b)  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  The  section  also  explicitly  provides 
that  the  increase  in  the  monthly  p>ay  au- 
thorized is  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
any  }>erlod  beginning  on  or  after  the  first 
date  of  the  first  calendar  month  follow^lng 
the  enactment  of  this  act  and  shall  not  be 
construed  to  permit  tiie  amount  of  comp>en- 
satlon  paid  on  account  of  an  employee's  dis- 
ability or  death  to  be  Increased  more  than 
10  percent 

The  Increase  In  the  wage  base  authorized 
by  this  section  will  be  applied  to  all  cases 
on  the  rolls  to  which  this  section  Is  applicable 
before  the  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
base  for  computing  death  benefits  author- 
ized by  section  102  of  this  act  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  m.inlmum  compensation  rate 
In  total  disability  cases  authorized  by  sec- 
tion  101  of  this  act  Is  applied 

Section  106:  This  section  will  Increase  the 
benefits  now  being  paid  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  February  15.  1934.  in  approxi- 
mately 1.100  fatal  and  200  total  disability 
cases  which  arose  out  of  various  Pederal 
emergency  relief  programs  in  operation  be- 
tween  1934  and    1942 

The  Increase  In  benefits  would  be  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  monthly  pay  on  the 
basis  of  which  comjiensatlon  for  disability 
or  death  Is  comptited  In  these  cases  from  $75 
to  $150  This  will  result  In  a  minimum  com- 
pensation rate  of  $100  per  month  for  the 
permanent  total  disability  cases,  the  great 
majority  of  which  presently  receive  con- 
siderably less  than  that  amount,  and  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $52,50  for  the  widows 
In  death  cases  who  presently  received  an 
average  of  $30  per  month. 

TTTLE  n,  technical  amendments 

Section  201 :   This  section  amends  section 

7  of  the  Federal   Employees'   Compensation 

Act  to  permit  the  payment  of  comi>en8atlon 

for  scheduled  permanent  disability  specified 


In  subsection  6(a)  of  the  act  In  addition  to 
benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  At  present  such  compensation  and 
benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  may  not  be  paid  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 

At  present  an  employee  who  suffers  an  in- 
Jury  which  entitles  him  to  a  scheduled  award 
may  receive  the  compensation  provided  by 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  for 
that  Injury  although  he  returns  to  full-time 
duty  without  any  loss  In  pay.  It  is  Inequi- 
table to  force  an  employee  who  Is  eligible  to 
and  elects  to  retire  after  sustaining  such  an 
injiu-y  to  forego  the  compensation  provided 
by  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
for  ihe  schedule  loss. 

In  addition,  this  section  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  require 
an  election  of  benefits  in  any  case  in  which 
a  claimant  for  compensation  Is  eligible  to 
receive  any  payment  for  benefits  from  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  same  disabil- 
ity or  death.  A  small  number  of  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  the  Bixreau  has  found  that 
the  disability  or  death  of  an  employee  has 
resulted  from  an  Injurv  sustained  In  civilian 
employment  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  held  that  the 
same  disabUlty  or  death  was  caused  by  mili- 
tary service.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
has  paid  compensation  twice  for  the  same 
disability  or  death.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  payment  of  dual  benefits 
in  such  cases  in  the  future 

Section  202:  This  section  amends  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  per- 
mit the  furnishing  of  medical  care  under 
the  act  to  an  employee  who  after  sustaining 
a  compensable  injury  elects  to  receive  a  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  few  which  he  Is 
eligible.  The  present  prohibition  against 
payment  of  compensation  and  retirement 
benefits  for  the  same  period  of  time  pre- 
cludes the  furnishing  of  medical  care  in  such 
cases  unless  the  beneficiary  elects  to  receive 
compensation  benefits  In  lieu  of  the  annuity 
for  the  period  he  Is  under  medical  care. 

Section  203 :  This  section  would  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to 
make  clear  that  the  statutory  period  within 
which  an  employee  Is  required  to  file  a  claim 
for  compensation  in  cases  of  latent  disability 
does  not  begin  to  run  until  the  employee 
has  a  compensable  disability  and  is  aware 
or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  causal  rela- 
tionship of  the  compensable  disability  and 
his  employment. 

One  of  the  major  problems  aflTectlng  the 
payment  of  compensation  In  cases  of  latent 
disability  Is  the  statutory  requirement  re- 
garding the  time  within  which  the  employee 
must  file  a  claim  for  benefits.  An  employee 
may  not  know  that  he  Is  suffering  from  a 
radiation  disease,  for  example,  for  many 
years  after  the  date  of  exposure  Even  after 
he  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  injury,  it  may  be  years  before  he  be- 
comes unable  to  continue  his  work,  and  un- 
der a  disability  for  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
receive  compensation.  Yet,  his  failm-e  to  file 
a  claim  may,  because  of  the  statutory  re- 
quirements regarding  the  time  within  which 
a  claim  must  be  filed,  defeat  his  right  to 
compensation  after  the  disability  arises 

To  protect  employees  in  such  cases,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  statutcH-y  period  after 
which  a  claim  Is  barred  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  date  the  employee  suffers  disability 
and  knew,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence  should  have  known,  of  its  exist- 
ence and  its  causal  relationship  to  his  em- 
ployment 

However,  even  when  there  Is  no  disabUlty 
upon  which  to  base  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, notice  of  the  injurj-  should  be  given  by 
the  employee  as  soon  as  he  knows  of  its 
existence,  so  that  the  first  opportunity  to 
Investigate  the  potential  claim  is  not  lost. 
Pot  this  reason,  the  statutory  requirement 
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of  notice  of  Injury  established  by  thla  sec- 
tion for  caM*  ot  latent  or  undlacovered  dis- 
ability is  noi  conditioned  upon  the  eiist- 
exice  of  any  disability.  It  applies  as  soon  as 
the  employee  is  aware  or  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence  should  have  been  aware 
that  bis  condition  is  causally  related  to  his 
employment,  rcf^ardless  erf  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  compensable  disability. 

Section  304:  This  section  would  make  It 
a  misdenieanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  In^prlsonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  for  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  charged  with 
responsibility  for  making  reports  of  injuries. 
to  willfully  fail  or  neglect  to  make  such  a 
report,  or  to  Induce  an  employee  to  forego 
filing  a  claim,  or  to  willfully  retain  any  notice 
required  to  be  filed  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act. 

Section  305:  This  section  would  insure 
that  Government  employees  will  be  treated 
as  in  an  active  duty  status  when  they  must 
appear  as  parties  or  witnesses  in  third-party 
cases  which  the  Government  has  required  to 
be  prosecuted  by.  and  in  the  name  of.  an 
injiired  employee. 

Existing  law  does  not  make  clear  the  au- 
thority c4  a  OoTernment  st^ency  to  carry  an 
employee  who  is  a  f>arty  or  witness  to  such 
a  proceeding  in  an  active  duty  status  while 
he  Is  attending  court  proceedings  Exl.stlng 
statutory  provisions  concerning  the  status 
of  Government  employees  required  to  appear 
In  legal  proceedings  deal  only  with  those 
employees  sununoned  to  appear  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  EM.*- 
trlct  of  Columbia  in  actions  to  which  the 
United  States  or  the  District  is  a  party  By 
Executl^-e  order  provision  Is  made  for  court 
leave  for  certain  Government  employees  who 
are  absent  from  duty  and  In  attendance  In 
court  as  a  witness  In  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Government  of  the  District,  or 
who  are  called  for  Jury  duty  In  any  State 
court  or  court  of  the  United  States.  De- 
cisions of  the  Comptroller  General  have  held 
that  a  Government  employee  required  to  ap- 
pear In  private  litigation  •may  be  regarded 
as  in  a  duty  and  pay  status  during  the  period 
of  his  necessary  absence  •  •  •  where  the 
value  of  the  witness  testifying  in  private 
litigation  arises  from  his  official  capacity  and 
he  Is  subpenaed  solely  because  of  and  to 
testify  In  that  capacity  or  to  produce  official 
records." 

It  appears  that  existing  legislation  and 
precedents  are  not  helpful  In  third-party 
negligent  cases  since  they  are  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  Injxired  employee  and  so  are 
private  litigation  In  which  the  Government 
employees  appearing  as  parties  and  witnesses 
are  not  testifying  sa  to  matters  nrlslng  from 
any  official  capacity 

In  lueb  thlrd-party  cnsci.  thererors,  Ouv- 
ernmsnt  smployeea  have  been  charged  with 
axinual  iMve  or  placed  on  leave  without  pay 
while  so  e&gftged.  ThU  situation  has  caused 
great  rMantment  lu  einployees  obligated  tu 
appear  as  parUes  and  witnesses  In  such  law- 
suits. Since  the  Oovernmsnt  requires  the 
action  to  be  prosecuted  In  the  name  of  the 
injured  employee,  althouth  it  is  In  many 
cases  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  acUnn. 
employees  obligated  to  appear  should  not  be 
required  to  do  lo  on  their  own  Ume  and 
ut  their  own  expense. 

Section  306:  This  mcUou  would  establish 
as  the  wage  base  for  Injured  employees  whose 
disability  for  work  begins  more  than  1  year 
after  ihey  were  Injured,  the  monthly  pay,  at 
the  Ume  they  were  disabled,  of  the  same  Job. 
position,  or  employment  in  which  they  were 
engaged  when  Uijured.  Similarly,  disabled 
employees  who  resume  regular  full-Umo  em- 
ployment and  suffer  a  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ability after  more  than  1  year,  would  have  as 
their  wage  base  the  monthly  pay.  at  the  time 
of  the  recurrence  of  their  disability,  of  the 
B.'vme  Job,  poalUon.  or  employment  in  which 
they  were  engaged  when  they  were  injured. 


Section  207:  This  section  would  require 
all  Federal  agencies  to  Include  in  their  an- 
nual budget  estimates  a  request  for  funds  to 
repay  the  wnpioyees'  compensation  fund  for 
the  coet  of  benefits  paid  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  on  account  of  the  injury  or 
death  of  employees  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
eM:h  such  agency  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  required  to  furnish  to  each  execu- 
tive department  and  each  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  having  em- 
ployees who  are  or  may  be  entitled  to 
compensation  benefits  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  a  statement 
showing  the  total  cost  of  benefits  and  other 
payments  made  from  the  employees'  com- 
pensation fuad  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
y-iar  on  account  of  the  Injury  or  death  of 
employees  or  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction 
fif  the  agency  Tlie  provision  would  niake 
aa  additional  charge  against  corporations 
aad  agencies  subject  to  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  for  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  adminl.sterlng  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act. 

This  provision  would  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearts  of  each  .agency  the  cost  of 
campen.satlon  for  mjurles  to  employees 
under  his  Jurlsdlciion  and  require  him  to 
justify  such  expfT.dit'.ire  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  to  Congress. 

Section  308:  This  section  provides  for  the 
dates  upon  which  viirljus  provisions  of  the 
bdl  would  become  effective  and  is,  in  most 
p*rt.  self-explanatory. 

The  bin  does  not  re'roaciively  grant  any 
banefiis  fcr  any  past  periods  of  disability 
nor  are  death  t)eneflta  retroactively  In- 
creased All  ch.'inges  in  benefit  payments 
would  be  made  proepec lively  Where  In- 
ci>eased  benefits  are  provided  cases  already  on 
the  rolls,  the  new  benefit  provisions  would 
apply  to  old  cases  only  with  respect  to  any 
period  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  date 
ot  the  first  calendar  month  following  the 
enactment  of  this  act 

An  exception  Is  the  provision  contained 
in  section  301  of  this  act  permitting  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  scheduled  per- 
nxanent  disability  In  addition  to  benefits 
uader  the  Civil  Service  Act.  This  provLsion 
is  applicable  to  any  injury  which  occurred 
within  3  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  as  well  as  prospectively 
Sitnilarly,  the  provision  In  section  201  of 
this  act  requiring  an  election  of  the  benefits 
in  any  case  In  which  a  claimant  for  com- 
ponsatlon  Is  also  eligible  to  receive  certaui 
pnyments  or  benefits  from  the  United  States 
for  the  same  disability  or  death  li  applicable 
lo  aiiy  injury  or  death  occurring  before  en- 
actment of  this  act  as  well  as  prospectively 
but  shall  not  deprive  any  person  of  benefits 
in  any  case  m  which  an  award  has  been 
mitde. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  U.S.   NATIONALS 
TO  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr  Pre.'^idcnt  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
rpference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  21 6' b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amrndcd.  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
VB.  nationals  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  I  aak  unanlntoua  consent  that 
a  letter  from  th«  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  requesting  the  proposed 
l««|l8latlon,  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
prtnted  in  the  Recohd. 

The  bill  (S.  3429;  to  amend  section 
216'b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  nationals  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson.  by  request,  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
IS  as  follows; 

U.S.    DXPARTMENT   or   TUX    Intcrios 

IVas/iington.   DC  .   April   15.   1960 
Hon   Richard  M    Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAR  Mr  Pr«sioin t  Enclosed  herewlUi  Is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "to  amend  sec- 
tion 216(b)  of  thf  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  a*  amended.  t<^)  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  US  nntionsls  to  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy   ■ 

We  suggest  thrfi  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  lor  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

Bv  the  act  ot  February  20.  1958  (Public 
L..W  85-331.  46  USC.  sec  1126(b»m>.  a 
quota  for  appointments  t<j  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  from  American  Samoa  wa.s 
established  However  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  construed  the  Merchant 
Marine  Art.  1936.  lo  require  appointees  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Also,  licensed  officers  of  ves- 
sels documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  Sta'es  are  required  to  be  Amerlrsn 
cltlxens. 

The  native  population  of  American  Samoa 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  who 
are  nationals  and  who  owe  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  but  who  are  not  citizen.* 
Thus,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  qualified 
American  Sam.oans  who  are  eligible  to  ac- 
rept  appointment  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy    under    Public    Law   8S  331 

The  enclosed  bill  would  serve  merely  to 
make  training  at  the  Academy  available  to 
those  .American  Samoans  who  are  now  barred 
.solelv  because  of  their  status  as  nationals. 
Such  appointees  would,  of  course  have  to 
meet  the  same  standards  of  admission  as 
are  required  of  other  cadets  The  bill  won  Id 
preserve  the  existing  bar  against  licensing 
of  noncitlzens  as  officers  in  the  American 
Merchant   Marine 

The  sea  is  a  vital  element  In  the  life  of 
this  Island  people  The  schooling  at  the 
Academy  of  a  few  selected  American  Sa- 
moans  would  provide  the  territory  with  a 
small  corps  of  professionally  trained  per- 
sons for  local  navigation,  port  administra- 
tion, and  the  like 

There  Is  precedent  m  existing  law  for  the 
training  of  nondtl/ens  (the  act  of  August  9. 
I'Ue.  OO  Stat   Ml  I 

Ths    Bureau   of    the    Budget    has    advised 
xhia  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
sinrxrely  yovir^. 

Rooca  Ernst 
,4>       («Mf  Secrefary  o/ t^e /nff^ior 


CLARIFICATION  OP  RIGHT  OF 
STATES  TO  SELECT  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  Preaident.  I  aubmit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
bill— S  29.^9—10  clarify  the  right  of 
States  to  select  certain  public  lands  sub- 
ject to  any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or 
permit,  which  I  inti-oduced  on  February 
2,  of  thLs  year.  This  amendment  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  director  of  the 
Utah  State  Land  Board  in  conference 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  bo  appropriately  referred. 

The  ameiidment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT    AND    EXTENSION    OP 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3210)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


The  Senators  from  Washington  [Mr 
Macnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson]  are  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  Their  offices  ad- 
vise me  they  have  no  objection  to  the  re- 
ferral of  the  proposed  legislation 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAV- 
EL—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr  Smathers  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill— S.  3102— to  establish  an  Office 
of  International  Travel. 

The  VICE  PF'.ESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  27.  1960.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  emoUed  bill  (S.  1751)  to  place 
in  trust  status  certain  lands  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Re.servatlon  in 
Wyoming. 


ADMISSIONS  AND  CONFESSIONS  IN 
CRIMINAL  PROCEEDING- ADDI- 
TIONAL Ca'sPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
ByrdI,  the  Senitor  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
MrCLELLANl.  tie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ( Mr  Johnston  I .  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S  3411,  to  rescind  the  arti- 
ficial rule  of  evidence  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  McNabb  and  Mal- 
lory  cases,  and  to  restore  to  the  Federal 
law  of  evidence  the  sound  rule  of  evi- 
dence that  when  an  accused  voluntarily 
confesses  he  conmitted  a  crime  his  vol- 
untary confession  shall  be  admissible 
aj^amst  him  when  he  is  tried  for  such 
crime. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  c  Lstingulshed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mar  inland  I  Mr.  Butlir]  and 
my  colleague  fiom  North  Carolina  I  Mr 
Jordan  1  be  desgnated  upon  the  Ricord 
as  cosporosors  o)  the  bill. 

The      VICE      PRESIDENT      Without 
objection.  It  Is  jo  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  President,  the 
bill-fi.  3310— X)  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  transfer  the  mainte- 
nance and  op<ration  of  hosplUl  and 
health  facilities  for  Indiana  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
posM.  approv.»d  August  5,  1954,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  This  meas- 
ure has  to  do  with  problems  involving 
medical  care  fcr  our  Amei-lcan  Indians 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Inasmuch  a;  the  responsibility  for 
providing  healtn  services  to  Indians  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  since  legislation  alTectlng 
that  agency  Is  Mrlthln  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  C(.mmlttee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  Senate  bill  3310, 
and  that  It  bt  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Laboi-  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PFONTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH: 
Speech  by  Hon  John  M.  Slack,  Ja.,  a 
Representative  from  West  Virginia,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  other  speeches  delivered  at 
first  anniversary  dinner  of  the  mayors  com- 
mission on  human  relations,  Charleston 
W  Va.,  April  26.  1960 

By  Mr    JACKSON: 
Remarlcs  by   Senator   Randolph  delivered 
at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  mayor's  commis- 
sion on  human  relations,  Charleston,  W.  Va 
April  26.   1»60 

By  Mr  HENNIN08: 
Press  release  by  Senator  Hznninos  entitled 
•The  Needs  of  the  Elderly,"  dated  February 
24.  1960:  editorial  comment  on  press  release 
published  in  the  Charleston  Enterprise- 
Courier  of  Charleston.  Mo  ,  under  date  of 
pybruary  25,  1960;  reply  to  editorial  by  Sen- 
ator Hennings  under  date  of  March  17.  19«0: 
and  letter  by  the  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Enterprise-Courier  In  reply  to  letter  of  Sen- 
ator Hennings 

By  Mr  McNAMARA : 
Testimony  given  by  RepresenUtlve  Fosand 
before    the   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging. 
By  Mr    KENNEDY; 
Article    entitled     •'The    Student    Loyalty 
Oath,     written  by  Senator  llcCairaT,  pub- 
llshed  In  the  Commonweal  of  April  29,  1960. 


INVE8T-IN-AMERICA  WEEK— THE 
NATION'S  SIXTH  ANNUAL  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
days  and  years  aliead  of  us.  our  Nation 
faces  a  challenge,  as  never  before,  to 
its  top-ranking  poalUon  aa  the  greatest 
productive  country  in  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  statistics,  industrial 
growth  in  our  most  formidable  competi- 
tor, the  Soviet  Union,  is  increasing  at 
the  approximate  rate  of  from  9  to  10 
percent  per  year,  while  that  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  only  about 
4''2  percent.  And,  although  a  recent 
economic  analysis  reports  that  our  gross 
national  product  is  over  twice  that  of 
the  UJ3.8il,,  Communist  leaders  have 
claimed  that  by  1965  the  Socialist  camp 
will  produce  over  one-half  of  the  total 
world  Industrial  output.  In  addition, 
although  I  believe  this  to  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,   they    have   promised    their 


people  that  by  1970  they  wiU  have  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living.  To- 
day, our  free  enterprise  system,  together 
with  our  poUtical  insUtutions,  philoso- 
phy, indeed,  our  very  way  of  life,  is  in 
a  battle  for  survival  with  communism. 

However,  we  feel  confident  that  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  will 
emerge    triumphant    in    this    battle    of 
ideologies.     In  a  more  optimistic  spirit 
of    retrospect,    we   look   back   over    the 
past  decade  and  discover  that  the  year 
1959  marks  the  end  of  an  era  of  remark- 
able  economic    progress    in    many    free 
lands,  and  one  in  which  America  s  form 
of  democratic  capitalism  has  played  an 
increasingly  important,  worldwide  role 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  corporate 
investment,    individual    shareowners    in 
publicly   owned   companies,   since    1952. 
have   increased    by    6   million,    to    12 ij 
million,   as  of  early  last  year.     In   the 
1950's,  share  volimie  was  greater  than 
in  any  previous  decade.     Significantly, 
these  shareowners  in  Americas  future 
represent  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
public;    and,    during    1959    alone,    they 
have  received  over  $464  million  in  dis- 
tributed income  dividends. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that  the 
voluntary  accumulation  of  savings  and 
the  investment  of  those  savings  either 
by  individuals  or  through  financial  in- 
stitutions, form  the  heart  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.    We  know  that  it  is 
only  through  savings  that  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  economy  can 
take  place.     And  we  know,  too.  that  it 
is   the   increasing   investment   of   these 
savings  which  makes  us  more  produc- 
tive, provides  more  Jobs  and  paychecks. 
anC  raises  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
of  our  people.    Whether  we  own  a  busi- 
ness or  work  in  an  office,  a  factory,  in 
agriculture,  or  in  a  profession,  invest- 
ments, of  one  form  or  another,  make 
possible  our  work,  our  homes,  and  the 
industries  and  utilities  which  serve  us. 
The  current  week— April  24  through 
30— is  being  observed  all  over  the  United 
States  as  the  sixth  annual   Invest-in- 
America  Week.    Celebrated  this  year  in 
over  aoo  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Invest- in -America  Week  is  be- 
ing supported  on  local  and  national  levels 
by  newspapers,  trade  and  financial  pub- 
lications,   radio,    and    television.    Em- 
phaslElng  the  importance  of  thrift  and 
savings    to    our    Nation's    continuing 
growth,  its  purposes  and  objectives  air 
admirably  summed  up  In  the  statement 
of  belief,  as  prepared  by  the  National  In- 
vest-ln-Amerlca    Committee.    h\c..   the 
parent  group  and  headquarters,  located 
In  Philadelphia : 

We  believe  aa  a  basic  principle  that  the 
American  competitive  enterprise  lyttem. 
which  has  provided  all  our  people  with  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world,  is 
based  on  continuing  investment  of  savings  In 
all  forms. 

We  believe  thit  Investment  of  saving!  can 
provide:  For  the  people — personal  security 
and  increased  income  for  education,  retire- 
ment and  better  living:  for  industry— planu. 
tools  and  jobs  to  provide  better  producu  for 
more  people;  und  for  Government — the 
means  at  production  to  keep  America  strong. 

We  believe  that  only  through  broad  pub- 
lic understanding  of  those  facu.  as  well  as  of 
factors  that  hamper  or  discourage  savings, 
can  the  United  States  achieve  these  broad  na- 
tional eoonomlo  goals:   (1)  Full  employment 
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of  Its  labor  force;  (3)  vigorous  but  sustainable 
economic  growth,  accompanied  by  monetary 
stability:  (3)  stability  of  the  general  price 
level;  (4)  preservation  of  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom. 

We  believe  that  these  goals  are  vitally  In- 
terdependent and  must  be  pursued  as  a 
whole.  If  56  million  American  families  and 
their  children  are  to  be  able  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued economic  security,  opportunities  for 
better  living  and  economic,  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom. 

We  believe  that  when  the  American  peo- 
ple know  and  understand,  as  a  result  of  ed- 
ucational efforts,  the  underlying  factors  that 
make  possible  vigorovjs  economic  growth  and 
full  employment  opportunities  for  all  who 
wish  to  work,  they  will  be  able  to  recognize 
financial  and  economic  trends  that  are  not 
to  their  best  Interest,  thus  enabling  them  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities  as  American 
citizens. 

I  have  been  particularly  gratified  that 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  very 
active  in  past  years'  observances,  and  I 
have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  this  year 
eight  of  our  largest  communities  will  take 
part — Milwaukee.  Madison,  Oshkosh, 
Janesville,  Stevens  Point,  Pond  du  Lac. 
Sheboygan,  and  Grantsburg.  Headed  by 
Mr.  Roth  S.  Schleck.  the  very  able  Wis- 
consin State  chairman  of  Invest-in- 
America.  and  the  vice  president  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  in  Mil- 
waukee, some  of  the  State's  most  distin- 
guished individuals  are  helping  to  bring 
the  Invest-in-America  message  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Schleck  reports  in  a  recent 
letter  that — 

The  importance  of  the  tnvest-in-Amerlca 
effort  dally  is  gaining  greater  recognition 
and  enthusiastic  supfxjrt  in  Wisconsin.  We 
expect  this  year's  observance  of  Invest-in- 
America  Week  to  be  the  most  extensive  to 
date  and  that  It  will  provide  a  springboard 
for  year-round  activities  In  various  parts  of 
the  Stat*. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Schleck  kindly 
informs  me  of  the  activities  of  the  State 
committee,  and  lists  the  individuals  who 
are  heading  the  observance  in  Wiscon- 
sin communities. 

The  outstanding  activities  of  Invest- 
in-America  have  been  recognized  in  past 
years"  observances  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  congratulatory 
messages  to  the  national  and  local  In- 
vest-in-America Committees.  This  year. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  a  telegram  to 
the  distmguished  chairman  of  1960  In- 
vest-in-America Week,  Mr.  Gardiner 
Symonds,  stated: 

It  Lb  a  pleasure  to  join  m  the  observance  of 
National  Invest-ln-Amenca  Week.  Por  the 
healthy  economic  growth  of  our  Nation  we 
put  major  reliance  upon  the  thrift,  foresight, 
and  sound  Investment  of  Individual  citizens 
engaged  in  private  enterprise.  In  the  years 
ahead,  a  growing  America  will  require  even 
greater  savings  and  investment  by  our  peo- 
ple to  provide  needed  capital,  tools,  job*  and 
defensive  strength.  We  must  use  our  pres- 
ent resources  to  insure  our  children's  future 
through  Investment  In  homes.  Insurance  and 
sound  securities.  Investment  in  America  Ls 
an  investment  in  the  world's  best  hope  for 
freedom,  justice  and  broad  economic  prog- 
ress. 

DwiGHT  D.  EisziJBOwigt. 

For  the  past  several  years,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  be  host  at  receptions  and 
kickofr  luncheons  here  at  the  Capitol — 
celelMTittng  obserrances  of  Invest-ln- 
America  Week  and  honoring  ofHcers  and 


members  of  the  national  and  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  area  Invest-in-America 
committees.  At  last  year's  luncheon  in 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  here 
at  the  Capitol,  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
th«  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
were  present,  as  well  as  leaders  of  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  local  business  and  civic  leaders, 
laitiating  the  fifth  annual  observance  of 
national  invest-in-American  activities, 
its  purpose  was  to  dramatize  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  constructive  program  and  to 
stimulate  Interest  in  year-round  activi- 
ties. Publicly  joining  in  its  endorsement 
vera  Mr.  Norman  Mason,  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Acrency;  Mr.  Wendell  Barnes.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: and  Mr.  Andrew  D.  Orrick,  Senior 
Commissioner  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  invest-in-America 
program  has  ably  demonstrated  that  it 
IS  n  solid-growth  enterprise.  In  slightly 
more  than  a  decade,  the  organization — 
which  originally  was  inspired  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Investment  Dealers'  Digest. 
in  194D — has  taken  root,  and  has  grown 
f  teadily  to  the  point  where  over  200  com- 
munities in  our  United  States,  including 
th3  latest  addition  to  our  family  of 
States — Hawaii,  now  participate  in  these 
fictlivities.  Recognizing  that  the  encour- 
ai^'^ment  of  more  people  to  invest  their 
incomes  and  savings  in  American  enter- 
prise is  fundamental  to  our  economic 
progress,  and  believing  that  there  is  a 
need  for  even  greater  public  awareness 
(if  this  important  fact,  during  the  last 
jession  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  the  current  week  of 
April  24  through  30,  1960.  as  National 
Invest-in-Amenca  Week  throuehout  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  stated  in  a 
subsequent  letter  directed  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charter*^, 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
OMahonbyJ,  I  t)elieve  that  by  the  proc- 
lamation and  observance  of  a  National 
Invest-in-America  Week,  such  as  I  have 
pi-c^X)sed.  Americans  can  reaffirm  their 
belief  in  the  power  of  work,  savings,  and 
investments  to  create  new  business  and 
better  job  opportunities  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  several  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  including  the  exten- 
sive consideration  of  civil  right  matters, 
the  subcommittee  was  unable  to  report 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  143  in  sufficient 
time  for  this  year's  observance.  How- 
ever, I  intend  to  reintroduce  this  meri- 
torious measure  duringr  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  obtaining  its  enactment.  It  requests 
the  President  to  call  upon  Americans  to 
observe  such  a  week  in  recognition  of  the 
great  endeavor  in  which  the  American 
pe<^le  are  now  engaged  to  preserve  their 
economic,  religious,  and  political  free- 
doms on  the  bloodless  economic  battle- 
field of  competition  In  a  free  enterprise 
society. 


I  send  to  the  desk  sevtral  items.  Th« 
first  is  a  fine  statement  entitled  'What 
Invest-in-America  Means,"  prepaicd  by 
the  New  York  City  Invest-in-America 
Committee.  The  second  is  an  excellent 
report  by  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Bunting,  con- 
sultant for  the  higher  educational  rela- 
tions of  the  General  Electric  Co  ,  and 
governor  of  the  National  Invest-in- 
America  Committee.  The  article  Is  en- 
titled 'Your  Share  in  America's  Prosper- 
ity"; and  it  tells  -  how  our  national 
strength  is  closely  tied  to  the  progress  of 
business,  industry,  and  government;  and 
that  they,  in  turn,  are  dependent  upon 
the  savings  of  our  citizens.  The  third 
item  IS  the  previously  mentioned,  very 
fine  letter  from  the  Wisconsm  State 
chairman  of  invest-in-America,  Mr. 
Roth  S.  Schleck.  His  letter  describes  the 
preparations  for  this  years'  observance. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  items 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, report,  and  letter  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd.  as  follows: 

What   Invtst-i.n-America   Means 

(A  statement  by  the  New  York  City  Invest- 

in-Amerlca  Committee) 

Savings  and  Investments  are  essential  to 
a  strong  America  because  they  provide — 

Job  security  and  higher  stand.u'ds  of  living 
for  58  million  families 

Capital  for  Uie  plants  and  tools  necessary 
for  an  expanding  economy. 

Strengtii  for  a  free  government. 

In  tlie  years  ahead  America  will  have  to 
provide — 

Seventeen  billion  dollars  a  year  for  a  mil- 
lion new  Jol)8  a  year  This  Is  $17,000  in  new 
capital  Investment  for  vdch  Job. 

Forty  billion  dollars  a  year  to  maintain 
plants  and  machines  Uj  sustain  the  70  mil- 
lion present  Jobs 

Where  will   this  money  come  from? 

From  tlie  collective  savings  and  Invest- 
ments of  millions  of  Americans, 

From  the  retained  earnings  of  corjKira- 
tlons 

Therefore,  every  American  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  become  an  Investor  In  America 
through  savings  of  his  own  choice  in  Gov- 
ernment securities,  savings  accounts,  insur- 
ance, homes,  and  corporate  stocks  azKl  bonds. 

Ti^ie  strength  of  a  growing  America  is  in 
the  personal  freedom  to  work.  save,  and  In- 
vest.    Money  at  work  means  men  at  work, 

Invest-in-America  for  security  and  Income. 

Money  at  work  means  men  at  work. 


Your  Sh.ire  in   Americas  Prosperitt 

TOU   AND  OUR    nation  S  BT'SLNESS 

Many  people  In  this  country  fail  to  rec- 
ognize their  suke  in  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  American  business.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  of  our  friends  who  may  not 
recognize  that  they  are  really  owners  of 
capital  and  various  types  of  business  enter- 
prise Because  this  is  true,  this  small  book- 
let is  designed  to  show  you  that  you  not 
only  are  a  capitalist  but  that  your  interest 
and  action  Is  needed  to  keep  our  system 
strong. 

The  competitive  enterprise  system  ha* 
strong  rooU  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
enabled  this  Nation  to  achieve  a  standard 
of  living  not  equalled  tinder  any  other  eco- 
nomic order  In  the  world  today.  However, 
like  others  It  must  be  constantly  nourished 
through  the  active  participation  of  those 
who  receive  its  benefits  Whether  you  are  a 
person  of  gre^it  wealth  or  an  Income  earner 
in  modest  circumstances,  your  interest  is 
necessary.  You  will  see,  as  you  read  this 
message,  that  many  of  our  most  active  citi- 
zens are  those  with  annual  Incomes  of  less 
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than  $7,500  Let  vts  examine  your  position 
in  the  busii  ess  world  and  what  It  means 
to  you. 

OUS    BL'SLNKSS  STSTKM 

Our    business    system    often    described    as 

a  com  petit,  ve  enterprise  system  This 
means  that  the  basU  regulating  force  of  our 
economic  life  is  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
Individual  c.tizen  unle&s  they  conflict  In 
some  way  w.th  the  Interest  of  the  general 
public.  Competitive  enterprise  has  many 
real  advantajres  to  the  people  of  America  for 
It  assures  us  of  the  right  to  obtain  and  hold 
property.  Ilvi;  wherever  we  please,  buy  and 
sell  what  we  choose,  select  our  own  means 
of  earning  a   living,   and   many  others. 

Our  only  limitations  under  competitive 
enterprise  ar?  when  our  actions  are  against 
public  policy  (such  as  failure  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others)  and  our  own  personal 
shortcomings  that  may  limit  our  ability  to 
perform  certiln  tasks  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple. MoreoviT,  through  Ingenuity  and  hard 
work.  It  is  possible  to  rise  from  one  social 
level  to  ano  her— our  history  is  filled  with 
true  stories  of  such  progress  The  Important 
thing  to  ren  ember  Is  that  although  we  are 
free  to  progress,  we  cannot  advance  without 
personal  effo-t  or  enterprise. 

Through  competitive  enterprise,  the  Amer- 
ican worker  ives  better  at  le.vt  cfjst  In  labor 
than  the  cit  aens  of  all  other  nations.  We 
often  measure  tlie  costs  of  different  products 
that  we  buy.  not  in  terms  of  money,  bat  in 
terms  of  woik  hours.  In  this  way.  we  can 
compare  the  actual  cost  of  buying  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  a  loaf  of  bread  It  can  he 
proved  that  i  mans  suit  of  clothes  requires 
24  hours  of  work  to  an  average  American 
workman,  while  the  Russian  worker  must 
work  for  376  hours  to  get  enough  Income  to 
buy  the  san.e  product.  In  America  it  re- 
quires appn  xlmately  half  as  much  work 
time  to  earr  a  loaf  of  bread  as  it  does  in 
Russia.  Anc  so  it  goes  for  every  product 
or  service  we  need  or  use. 

With  only  7  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, Amei leans  have  33  percent  of  the 
world's  asse.8  In  this  respect,  we  can 
claim  53  penent  of  worlds  radios  and  tele- 
vUlons  seta.  29  percent  of  worlds  railway 
mileage.  50  percent  of  worlds  highways. 
575  percent  of  world's  telephones,  and  70 
percent  of  world's  automobiles. 

Much  of  t  ur  success  In  production  can 
be  uaced  to  our  use  of  fine  tools  and  effi- 
cient machines.  Thos*.  of  course,  can  only 
be  acquired  through  the  savings  and  in- 
vestments of  all  Americans. 

BENJAMIN         FRANKXI.N — PATRON         OK         SOUND 
BAVIMGB 

"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned"  Is  one 
of  the  best  known  statements  of  Benjamin 
FY:inklln.  but  even  Franklin  knew  there 
was  more  to  financial  success  than  mere 
saving  He  ;  ursued  a  personal  pr(:>gram  of 
investing  In  tuslness  and  cotintry  that  made 
him  an  outstanding  example  for  Americans 
of  today  Fc*  example,  another  of  bis  fa- 
mous stAtemmts  that  Is  truly  a  valuable 
guldepoet  for  all  Americans  today  was 
"money  bege  s  money  and  lu  offspring  be- 
gets more."  The  principle  that  money 
clearly  ran  go  to  work  for  Its  owner  waa 
definitely  estubllshed. 

A  practlca  example  of  what  Benjamin 
franklin  meant  when  he  said  that  "money 
begpts  m  one)  •  •  •■is  well  Illustrated  by 
one  of  his  p<?rsonal  actions.  Always  proud 
of  his  early  years  spent  in  Boston,  he  left 
the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  city  In  1791  with 
instructions  ihat  it  be  allowied  to  accumu- 
late- at  Interest  for  100  ye«u»  His  direc- 
tions were  followed  and  in  1801,  100  years 
later,  the  furd  had  grown  to  approximately 
MOO.OOO.  The  Idea  was  so  sound  that  of 
this  Kmoiint.  $300,000  was  reinvested  in  a 
second  century  fund,  and  today,  only  69 
years  later,  tiic  nind  la  In  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion. This  la  real  flnaruilal  growth  demon- 
strated In  practical  fashion. 
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Benjanun  Franklin  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  only  great  hist<3rlcal  Ogxm  thai  be- 
lieved In  the  value  of  saving  and  invest- 
ing From  important  men  of  early  recorded 
history  to  the  men  and  women  of  today,  the 
successful  have  practiced  both  thrift  and 
wise  Investment  Abraham  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed his  belief.*  in  this  fashion  The 
prudent,  penniless  t>eginner  in  the  world 
Iatx>rs  for  wages  awhile  saves  a  surplus  with 
which  to  buy  land  or  tools  for  himself,  and 
at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to 
help  him.  This  is  the  Just  and  generous 
and  prosperous  sjrstem  which  opens  the  way 
to  all — gives  hope  to  all  and  consequent 
energy  and  progress  and  improvement  of 
conditions  to  all" 

.^nd,  In  more  recent  days.  Ralph  J  Cordi- 
ner.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General 
Klectric  Co  as  he  addressed  the  1958  annual 
stockholders  meeting  said  In  part  'In  a  free 
economy,  economic  growth  Is  paced  and  di- 
rected by  the  decisions  of  millions  of  busi- 
nessmen, consumers.  Investors,  employees — 
indeed  by  every  citizen  The  faith  of  the 
free  society  is  that  these  millions  of  points 
of  initiative  will  produce  swifter  progress, 
with  greater  liberty,  than  any  system  of  cen- 
tralized control. 

"Thus,  a  business  recession  is  really  a  test 
of  the  people  ot  the  United  States  and  their 
form  of  society.  Their  decisions — to  buy,  to 
invest,  to  work  more  purposefuLiy.  to  raise 
their  levels  of  living — these  decisions  will 
determine  the  speed  of  economic  advance. 
They  win  also  decide  whether  Russia  will 
as  she  has  announcwl.  surpass  u.e  In  the 
coming  years." 

WHAT     ABCtT    THIS    WORD    '•CAPITALIST"-' 

Some  people  in  other  lands  would  have 
you  l)ehtve  th.it  there  Is  something  wrong 
In  being  &  capitalist  The  Russians  would 
say  tiiat  capitalism  u  a  bad  system  of  doing 
bualne^is.  However,  this  U  untrue  because 
all  ecooiimic  fybtems  use  capital.  Capital 
In  reality  refers  to  the  tools  and  machines 
that  men  use  iu  production.  In  Russia,  as 
in  the  United  States,  capital  is  used  in  large 
quantities   in   industrial  production. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two  ideas 
Is  who  owns  the  capitai?  In  Russia,  all 
capital  is  owned  by  tha  Government  and  can 
legally  he  used  only  to  produce  those  goods 
that  the  Government  de&lrea.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  capital  is  owned 
by  millions  of  free  investors  who  can  put  this 
capital  to  work  producing  tliose  goods  that 
the  public  needs  and  wants  The  desires  of 
the  people  are  expressed  by  their  willingness 
to  buy  tlie  fUiished  goods  at  a  fair  price  at 
the  marketplace. 

In  America,  almost  everyone  is  a  capitalist 
because  he  shares  In  the  ownership  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry. 

PeOPLr'S   CAPTTALISM 

In  order  to  better  descrll>e  the  economic 
system  under  which  we  live,  the  phrase 
"people's  capitalism"  has  been  developed. 
Tou  will  see  It  more  and  more  In  the  news- 
papers, in  advertising  and  as  part  of  daily 
conversation.  It  denotes  merely  the  type  of 
capitalism  that  this  Nation  has  found  to 
be  most  successful  for  all  concerned.  This 
Is  a  system  where  all  citizens  have  a  right 
and  privilege  to  own  a  share  in  business  and 
industry. 

HOW     TOU     BECOMX     A     CAPrTALZST 

In  a  competitive  economic  society  such  as 
ours,  a  person  receives  value  or  money  for 
whnt  he  produces.  A  definite  contribution 
of  effort,  or  money,  or  time,  or  material  must 
be  made  In  order  to  receive  a  reward  from 
society.  When  a  man  does  not  spend  all  of 
the  money  or  Income  he  has  received  for  his 
services,  he  Is  said  to  have  saved.  In  our 
society  he  has  the  right  to  hold  this  saving 
in  any  manner  he  desires  or  he  can  put  It 
to  work  through  investment  If  he  Invests 
a  wide  variety  of  ways,  or  if  he  should  use 
n<xm&l  banking  faclMties  for  safekeeping,  h« 


t>ecomes    a    capitalist,    for    by    investing    in 
something  he  owns  something. 

MONrr  AT  WORK    JCEAJtS   MKN   AT  WOUC 

It  IS  not  !i  well-known  fact  that  a  hea^•y 
investment  of  capital  la  required  in  order 
to  make  a  job  There  are  few  employment 
opportunities  in  business  and  Industry  to- 
day where  the  employee  can  provide  his 
own  tools  and  equipment.  As  industry  be- 
comes larger  and  more  complex,  the  prob- 
lem of  job-making  becomes  more  costly  and 
more  dlfBcul-..  Someone  must  Invest  so  that 
Industry  can  afford  to  employ  the  worker. 
Thus,  when  a  saver  Invests  his  excess  funds 
In  a  busine.Ks.  that  money  can  l>e  used  to 
employ  additional  workers  and  make  more 
jobs 

The  chart  adjoining  shows  the  average 
need  for  capital  funds  for  one  worker  In 
different  Industries  In  1956  Costs  today 
would  be  substantially  higher  because  of  the 
greater  complexity  of  1959  production  Un- 
less the  American  people  are  willing  to  put 
their  money  to  work,  there  will  be  insuffi- 
cient Job  opportunities  for  the  Nation's 
exp.indlng  population.  It  will  then  be  diffi- 
cult to  have  as  many  products  and  services 
to  enjoy  as  are  now  available. 

WH.\T    IS    rNVCSTrNGT 

Investing  refers  to  putting  ymir  money  to 
work  If  you  buy  stock  in  a  corporation, 
place  your  savln|s  In  a  bank,  take  out  life 
Insurance,  or  buy  real  estate,  your  monev  Is 
productive  because  It  Is  used  by  buslnem. 
Industry,  or  Government  to  develop  pro- 
duction of  products  or  services 

INVESTMENT   OPPORTTNITtlS 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  safe 
and  sound  Investments,  and  it  U  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  great  amount  of  money  to  be- 
gin. For  exitmple.  the  following  opportuni- 
ties for  investment  are  available  to  you  In 
the  small  amounts  listed 

Savings  account.  $6  or  less. 

Postal  savings,  any  amount. 

U.S.  savings  bonds.  $18.75 

Heal  estate,  varying  amounu. 

Savings  and  loan  asaoclatioos,  any  amount. 

Life  insurance,  any  amount. 

Stocks.  $40  quarterly  (through  .Vew  York 
Stock  Exchange  program ) . 

So.  It  Is  a  question  of  the  amount  of  money 
you  have  to  invest  ae  It  la  of  the  regularity 
with  which  you  do  it. 

The  ownership  of  corporate  stodc  for  ex- 
ample, is  no  longer  the  privilege  of  the  few. 
Men.  women,  and  children,  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
share  ownership  of  the  Nation's  companies. 
More  than  12.500.000  persons  are  stock- 
holders In  public  corporations  An  addi- 
tional 1.500,000  own  shares  In  private  cor- 
porations Each  year,  over  600.000  new  per- 
sons become  stockholders 

There  are  more  women  stockholders  in 
publicly  held  companies  than  there  are  men, 
according  to  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange 
Women  shareowners  make  up  61.8  percent  of 
the  total  In  America.  Moreover,  there  Is  a 
growing  concentration  of  stockhoiders  whose 
annual  Incomes  are  leas  than  •7,600.  Tbls 
Indicates  that  many  people  bellerr  that 
stocks  are  one  key  to  a  successful  life. 

CAN    TOU    SAVE    AND    NOT    HTVEST? 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  save  and  not 
Invest,  and  some  people  follow  this  procedure 
A  reliable  estimate  shows  that  about  $10 
bllllofi  Is  tn  the  hands  of  "hoardere,"  that  U. 
those  persons  who  hoM  their  money  In  safe 
deposit  boxes  or  In  their  bomee.  This  Is  not 
a  good  practice  for  several  basic  reneons. 
First;,  money  wisely  invested  wlU  bring  in  a 
return,  such  as  Interest  or  dlvMetMls.  and 
thus  will  oontlnually  increeee  in  amount. 
Money  boarded  earns  nochlng.  so  to  the  end- 
you  hsw  no  more  than  joa  started  with. 

Second,  In  periods  of  lnflatlon«u7  condi- 
tions wbere  prices  of  goods  rise  and  the 
▼mluc  of  money  declines,  yow  hoarded  money 
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has  Incrvailngly  le»  value  than  It  had  when 
you  earned  it.  Inveetment  In  securities  such 
as  corporate  stocks  tends  to  Increase  in 
value  along  with  general  prices.  The  pur- 
chasing powo'  of  your  savings  so  Invested 
should  Increase  because  under  these  con- 
ditions the  value  of  this  type  of  Investment 
rises  too. 

Third,  and  even  mc»'e  Important  to  your 
country,  industry  and  government  need  to 
use  all  available  funds  t<x  progress  and 
growth.  When  you  hoard,  you  are  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  your  Nation's  well-being, 
upon  which  your  own  prosperity  entirely  de- 
pends. 

HOW    M*Y    YOU    INVIST? 

You  probably  have  many  forms  and  types 
of  investment  already  in  existence  although 
you  may  not  realize  It.  The  breadth  of 
investment  opportunity  Is  measured  largely 
in  tenns  of  the  manner  in  which  we  save 
and  put  our  money  to  work.  A  brief  review 
of  the  extent  of  these  savings,  which  In- 
creased an  estimated  »23.3  billion  In  1959. 
will  show  their  importance. 

Savings  banks  and  time  deposits  in 
commercial  banks 

As  of  last  yearend  Americans  had  $34.9 
billion  deposited  in  mutual  savings  banlcs. 
This  flgixre  has  more  than  tripled  since  be- 
fore World  War  n.  In  addition,  savers  have 
put  #06.4  billion  in  time  deposits  in  com- 
mercial banks.  This  figure  too  has  shown 
remarkable  growth  during  the  past  16 -year 
period.  Such  deposits  before  World  War  n 
amounted  to  only  $16  billion. 

The  money  deposited  in  these  accounts  is 
Invested  in  bxisiness  and  industry  by  the 
banks,  and  thus  creates  capital  for  more 
and  better  production.  As  an  Indirect  part- 
ner In  the  Investment  process,  you  are  an 
investor. 

Savings  and  loan  associations 
This  form  of  saving  mechanism  is  relative- 
ly new  In  our  economy  although  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion. An  indication  ot  Its  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  savings  in  these  institutions  have 
increased  12  times  since  befwe  World  War  n. 
yrom  an  approximate  figure  of  $4J  billion 
in  1940.  savings  and  loan  associations  now 
hold  $M.8  Mlllon  ot  savings. 

The  accent  on  investment  in  these  insti- 
tutions is  home  ownership,  but  they  also 
have  widespread  interesU  In  business  and 
other  pxirsults. 

Oovemment  savings  opportunities 
An  excellent  opportunity  to  save  and  to 
make  your  mcmey  work  for  you  Is  found  in 
VA.  savlngB  bonds.  Americana  have  in- 
vested ctirrently  around  $48.2  billion  in  these 
bonds.  During  the  war.  and  postwar  years, 
such  investments  approached  $60  billion! 
but  the  end  of  hostilities  removed  some  ot 
the  emotional  urge  associated  with  savings 
bonds.  They  still  continue  to  attract  many 
investors,  however. 

Th«  outstanding  obligations  of  State  and 
local  government  units  total  about  $60  bil- 
Uon.  as  percent  of  which  U  now  held  by 
ocnxunerdal  banks.  Such  bonds  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  large  investors,  because 
they  are  free  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Insurance 

Dollarwlae,  one  of  the  most  important  sav- 
ings and  investment  opportunities  is  foxmd 
In  the  poUcy  reserves  of  insurance  com- 
panies including  life,  casualty,  and  fire. 
There  are  over  109  million  life  insurance 
policyholders  alone  in  America  today,  and 
the  combined  assets  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies amount  to  approximately  $113.6  bU- 
Uon.  This  great  mass  of  savings  is  chan- 
neled Into  a  wide  variety  of  business. 
Industrial,  and  personal  activities  and  con- 
stitutes a  tremendous  economic  resource. 

The  average  policyholder  does  not  con- 
alder  himself  a  "oapltallst"  when  he  pays  his 


insurance  premium,  but  a  large  share  of  that 
premium  Is  Invested  for  safety  and  growth 
in  Aaierican  Industry.  Thus,  as  a  capital 
ownet,  be  becomes  a  capitalist. 

Corporate  stocks  and  bonds 
Security  Investments  are.  of  course,  di- 
rect Investments  In  business  and  Industry. 
A  share  of  stock  represents  a  part  ownership 
In  the  Issuing  corporation;  a  bond  repre- 
sents a  loan  to  a  corporation  or  govern- 
mental body — Federal,  SUte,  or  local.  In 
each  case,  the  investor  Is  In  direct  contact 
with  the  user  of  his  savings. 

As  pf  the  last  yearend,  the  market  value 
of  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
approklmated  1300  billion;  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  $26.5  billion.  Many  of 
these  same  issues  as  well  as  their  own  pri- 
mary listings  may  be  purchased  and  sold  by 
the  lovesUng  public  on  regional  exchanges. 
Most  commercial  bank  and  insurance  com- 
pany stocks  are  traded  over  the  counter, 
where  active  markets  In  government  and 
corpofate  bonds  are  also  maintained 

Investment  trusts  and  pension  funds 
Two  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  deposi- 
tories for  the  small  Investor's  savings  are 
Investtment  trxists  and  pension  funds.  As 
of  th«  yearend  the  assets  of  mutual  funds 
and  closed-end  trusts  exceeded  $17  billion. 
The  aasets  of  pension  funds,  growing  at  the 
rate  of  over  $4  billion  annually,  were  In  ex- 
cess of  $33  billion.  These  savings  are  largely 
Invested  In  stocks  and  bonds. 

KNOW    WHY    TOtr   INVBBT 

Wh»n  you  plan  to  invest  your  savings  and 
put  your  money  to  work.  It  Is  important  that 
you  know  why  you  are  Investing.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  for  Investing,  but  the  fol- 
lowing pmix)ses  should  be  considered  In 
light  cf  your  personal  circumstances. 

Safety:  Every  investor  believes  that  the  In- 
vestment he  chooses  Is  safe  That  Is  one 
reason  for  putting  savings  Into  someone 
else's  hands  so  that  they  may  protect  It. 
However,  Interest  and  dividends  paid  for  the 
use  of  this  money  tend  to  indicate  that  there 
is  some  risk  connected  with  Investing  High 
dividend  payments  may  reflect  either  a  strong 
company  that  is  earning  well,  or,  it  may  in- 
dicate a  very  weak  company  that  is  a  poor 
risk. 

Growth:  Many  Investors,  particularly  the 
yoimg.  invest  with  the  thought  that  their 
money  values  will  grow  over  the  years.  With 
steady  incomes  now  they  can  Invest  regular- 
ly in  the  hope  that  when  the  funds  are 
needed,  they  will  have  Increased  In  amotmt 
So-called  growth  stocks  often  do  not  pay  high 
dividends,  but  they  are  purchased  In  the  hope 
that  tbey  will  grow  in  value  with  the  econ- 
omy. 

Income:  Many  Investors,  frequently  those 
in  the  later  years  of  their  lives,  prefer  se- 
curities In  qxiality  industries  with  dividend 
payments  higher  than  are  made  by  the  so- 
called  growth  enterprises.  Subject  to  the 
cautioas  mentioned  previously,  it  Is  possible 
to  invest  for  good  Income  purpceee 

There  are  investments  that  can  appeal  to 
any  person  or  purpose,  and  planned  invest- 
ing makes  your  money  work  for  you  and  for 
the  country's  welfare. 


DOH'T  OO  rr  ALOIfZ 

Investing  is  for  everyone  who  is  Interested 
In  his  future  yet  It  should  not  be  done  blind- 
ly. There  are  many  avenues  of  Indirect  in- 
vestmeht  few  the  person  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  stock  market  or  individual  se- 
ctirltiee.  By  placing  your  money  In  savings 
banks,  or  savings  and  loan  associations,  or  by 
purcha«lng  life  Insurance,  or  by  buying  mu- 
tiial  funds,  you  get  the  advantage*  of  good 
management  of  your  money.  Thus,  you  cut 
down  on  the  dangers  and  risks  of  unwise 
investment. 

If  you  enter  the  stock  market,  however, 
be  sure  to  get  the  services  of  a  reUable 
broker  or  investment  banker.    Oct  bia  ad- 


vice  and  follow  It.  If  you  are  Investing  In 
real  estate  be  sure  to  deal  only  with  reputa- 
ble realtors  The  greatest  risk  In  Investing 
is  to  buy  blindly  without  proper  knowledge 
or  advice  regarding  the  particular  type  of 
Investment  you  are  making  Investment 
plans  and  programs  can  be  set  up  by  experts 
to  meet  almost  any  purjxise. 

IN    SUMMABY 

The  story  we  have  tried  to  tell  Is  that  our 
national  strength  Is  closely  tied  to  the  prog- 
ress of  business.  Industry,  and  government, 
and  they  in  turn  are  dependent  on  your 
savings  TTie  American  competitive  enter- 
prise system  has  been  compared  to  a  four- 
legged  stool  with  the  legs  signifying  man- 
agement, labor,  capital,  and  the  consumer 
Without  even  one  of  the  legs,  business  would 
collapse.     It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

President  Ehvtght  D  Elsenhower  In  citing 
the  Importance  of  National  Inveet-ln-Amer- 
Ica  Week  In  1957.  said:  "As  our  people  freely 
invest  their  savings  in  productive  enterprise, 
our  economy  Is  strengthened  through  re- 
search and  construction  of  new  plant  and 
equipment,  through  new  Jobs  and  raised 
living  standards.  Each  bank  account,  each 
ln.surance  policy,  each  bond  or  share  of  stock 
contributes  capiui  to  advance  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and  of  each  citizen." 

Your  share  in  America's  prosperity  Is  what 
you  make  it  through  regular  savings  and  in- 
vestment In  America. 

Thk  National  Invkst-ih- 

Amkxica  Committkx, 

April  7,  I9«0 
Senator  Al^xanooi  Wu^y, 
U  S  Senate. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Sxnatos  Now  that  most  of  the  con- 
tacts I  planned  to  make  before  the  1960  In- 
vest-ln-Amerlca  Week  observance  have  been 
made,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Inform  you  of  the  activities  of  the  State 
committee  here  In  Wisconsin. 

At  our  last  meeting  It  was  decided  that 
more  extensive  and  varied  representation 
should  be  sought  and,  as  a  result  of  present- 
ing the  principles  of  the  organization  to 
various  people,  we  have,  fortunately,  been 
able  to  add  the  names  of  several  new  mem- 
bers to  our  list,  namely: 

Rev  Bernard  W.  Dempsey.  head  of  the 
economics  department  In  the  College  of  ButU- 
ness  AdmlnUtratlon  of  Marquette  University. 

Harold  P.  Dickens.  State  director  of  the 
US  Treasury  De|>artment,  Savings  Bonds 
Division 

Allen  Pflugradt.  executive  vice  president  of 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  contacting  several 
public  relations  people  who  would  be  at 
considerable  value  to  the  committee,  espe- 
cially In  the  methods  vised  in  bringing  the 
I-ln-A  message  to  the  public. 

On  the  local  scene,  here  and  in  the  var- 
ious communities  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  chairmen: 

Milwaukee  A.  W.  Drigot,  treasurer,  Basic 
Products  Corp. 

Janeevllle:  Earl  Beet,  secretary -treasurer, 
the  Parker  Pen  Co.  In  Janesvllle,  representing 
the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers  Association. 

Madison:  J.  C.  Howdle,  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  National  Ouardlan  Life  Insurance 
Co   In  Madison 

Stevens  Point:  Robert  Sueck,  treasurer. 
Hardware  Mutuals. 

Fond  du  Lac:  Andre  J.  Perry,  president, 
First  National  Bank  of  Fond  du  Lac,  repre- 
senting the  State  chamber  of  commerce. 

Also  carrying  out  programs  In  their  cities 
will  be  ( we  hope  to  add  Eau  Claire)  : 

Orantsburg:  Walter  Jensen,  preeldent. 
First   Bank  of  Orantsburg. 

Sheboygan:  John  C.  De  Master,  vice  presi- 
dent. Citizens  Bank  ot  Sheboygan. 

Oshkoeh:  Carl  A.  Biedennan.  president, 
Ohkosh  National  ~ 
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The  local  members,  most  of  whom  were 
Introduced  to  the  I-ln-A  purpose  rather  late 
last  year,  will  be  able  t^)  conduct  a  Utile 
more  exparuive  and  concentrated  etiort  this 
year  with  newspaper  publicity,  radio  and  TV 
spot  announcements,  and  varn)us  posters  and 
exhibits  shown  In  a  number  of  business  and 
public  places  With  a  new  national  chair- 
man who.  as  you  may  no  doubt  know,  is 
Garrllner  Symonds  of  the  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co .  and  new  committees 
frjrmed  to  review  past  performance,  princi- 
ples, and  ertects  achieved  and  to  enlarge  the 
pro^vim  Into  a  year-round  effort.  I  believe 
this  year's  observance  will  be  or^e  which  will 
stimulate  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  will 
Increase  In  lu  scope  in  the  future  We  hope 
to  accomplish  this  In  1960  and  In  the  years 
to  come 

I  was  pleased  lc>  read  in  the  March  24  Issue 
ol  yoiu-  newsletter  that  you  haw  again  as  in 
tbe  past.  Introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress 
which  would  authorize  and  req\ie*t  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  of  I-ln-.\-Week.  April 
24  thirough  April  30  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  your  .statement  therein,  that  "America's 
form  of  di^m'X^ratlc  capitalism  has  played  an 
Increasingly  important  worldwide  role."  I 
assure  you  that  we.  on  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mittee. Will  ck>  all  we  can  to  promote  the 
I-m-A  message  as  effectively  as  we  can,  and 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  In  having  yoi:r 
assistance  in  the  key  position  that  you  bold 
With  the  decision,  loo,  to  make  the  eQorl  a 
year-rjund  activity,  plans  which  will  in- 
corporate the  I-ln-A  meaeage  whenever  op- 
portunities arise  throughout  the  year,  will 
Intensify  the  eflects  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  that  of  reaclilng  more  people.  m<3re 
often,  until  Inve«t-ln-Amerlca  becomes  a 
slogan  familiar  to  everyone  as  an  integral 
part  of  tbeir  daily  lives 

•  •  «  •  • 

With  kind  regards,  and  much  appreciation 
for  your  continued  support,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roth  S    Sthlbck. 
Chairman.  l-in-A  Wisconsin  Committee 


WELL.  WHAT  ABOUT  YOU?"— A  TV 
PROGRAM  ON  VOTING 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  in  the 
1960  presidential  election  year,  the 
major  challeni?e»  confronting  the  Na- 
tion include:  First,  crystallizinB  the  na- 
tional l&sues  in  the  campaign;  second. 
determining  the  capabilities  of  candi- 
dates for  providing  the  Nation  with 
leadership  to  meet  these  challenKCs,  and 
third,  cettinK  out  the.  vote  to  assure 
maximum  participation  by  citizeiv?  in  our 
electoral  process. 

In  a  republic,  each  of  us  has  a  great 
responsibility 

As  Citizens,  we  face  the  ta^  of  mak- 
ing these  evaluations,  and  then  regis- 
tering our  conclusions  at  the  ballot  box 

Over  the  years,  regrettably,  there  has 
been  a  deplorable  absenteeism  at  the 
polls.  This  gross  neglect  of  citizen  duty 
has  ranged  from  24  percent,  In  1904 — 
the  lowest  ebb  in  history — to  63  percent 
in  1952.  Even  the  high  of  63  percent, 
we  all  recogniae.  is  still  far  too  low. 

We  realise,  of  course,  that  there  are 
differing  opinions  as  to  just  how  to  get 
preater  voter  participation  In  elections. 
The  real  challenge  Ls  educating  the  pub- 
lic on  the  need  to  become  informed  on 
the  issues  and  candidates,  azxl  then  on 
the  value  of  exercisinf?  their  voice  at  the 
ballot  box — a  right  and  privilege  upon 
which  the  Republic  was  established 


Fortunately,  there  is  becoming  an  ever 
wider  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  the 
widespread  negligence  about  voting. 

We  realize,  however,  that  awareness 
is  not  enough.  Instead,  constructive  ef- 
forts must  be  undertaken  to  educate  eli- 
gible voters  in  all  walks  of  life  on  the 
significance  of  a  voter's  role  in  the  Re- 
public: the  necessity  of  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  issues  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates;  the  voting  fiin- 
damentals,  such  as  registration  for  pri- 
maries and  general  elections,  ballot 
markinp,  operating  voting  machines,  and 
other  fundamentals  of  voting. 

Sv-mbolic  of  efforts  to  stimulate  greater 
voter  activity,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  re- 
cently sponsored  a  splendid  television 
.sliow,  by  Dore  Schary,  entitled.  "Well. 
What   About   You?" 

On  the  program,  outstanding  Amer- 
icans, including  Vice  President  Ntxon. 
and  other  leaders  in  the  political,  cul- 
tural, legal,  and  other  fields,  expressed 
their  views  on  tlic  need  for  greater  voter 
participation  in  elections. 

The  program  conveyed  inspirational 
and  creative  ideas  on  the  need  for  getting 
out  the  vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  .selected  excerpts  from  the  program 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRi), 
as  follows 

"Well.  What  About  Tour* 
EoDir  Albeht  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you, 
the  citizens  oX  the  ITnlted  States,  elect  to 
public  office  In  your  Nation  or  your  State  or 
your  city,  almost  800,000  ofHcIals  No,  that's 
not  a  typographical  erro- — 800,000.  In  1960, 
at  national  election  time  there  will  be  180 
million  people  living  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  one  out  of  every  225  Amer- 
Icitn  citizens  Is  elected  to  some  kind  of  pub- 
lic ofBce.  This  program  tonight,  presented 
by  Uie  Ford  Motor  Car  Co  .  asks  you  frankly 
and  simply  to  taice  ycur  franchise  seriously, 
to  examine  and  to  use  your  vote. 

It  is  proper  that  liie  first  appeal  be  made 
to  you  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  tTnited 
Stares,  BicHAaa  M.  Nixon. 

Vice  President  Nixon.  There  has  probably 
never  been  an  American  who  was  not  articu- 
late concerning  tbe  obLigations  of  citizens 
One  of  these  great  statesmen  expressed  him- 
self eloquently  on  tt^  subject.  He  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  And  this  is  something 
of  what  lie  had  to  say  'The  first  requisite  of 
g>>od  clUzenship  is  that  the  man  siiall  do 
the  homely,  everyday,  humdrum  duties  well. 
A  man  is  not  a  good  citizen.  I  do  not  care 
how  lofty  his  thoughts  are  about  citizenship 
in  the  atkstract.  if  in  the  concrete,  his  ac- 
lious  du  not  bear  ihem  out,  and  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  how  tiigh  his  aspira- 
tions for  manlLind  at  large  may  be.  if  he  does 
noi  behave  well  in  his  own  family,  those  as- 
pirations do  not  bear  visible  fruit.  He  must 
be  a  good  breadwinner,  he  must  take  care  of 
his  wife  and  his  children,  he  must  be  a 
neighbor  whom  his  neighbors  can  trust,  he 
must  act  squarely  in  his  business  relations — 
he  must  do  all  these  everyday,  ordinary 
duties  first,  or  be  is  not  a  good  citizen.  But 
he  must  do  more.  In  this  country  of  ours 
the  average  citizen  must  devote  a  good  deal 
of  ihought  and  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
state  as  a  whole  or  those  affairs  will  go  back- 
ward, and  he  must  devote  that  thought  and 
that  time  steadily  and  Intelligently." 

And  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  can  only  add 
that  when  the  average  citizen  has  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  thought  and  time  to  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  he  must  then  vote  in  terms  of 
basic    principles    and    objectives.      I    know 


that's  what  you  plan  to  do  and  1  urge  you 
to  do  that  on  election  day. 

Eddie  I  mentioned  before  the  fact  that  at 
election  time  this  year,  there  will  be  180 
million  residents  of  the  United  States  and 
It  Is  esumaied  that  the  amount  of  eligible 
voters  will  be  100  million.  Mr  Joseph  Welch 
has  something  to  say  about  that. 

Welch.  Well  as  you  see.  we  have  here  the 
symbols  of  the  legendary  country  store;  the 
cracker  barrel,  the  pot-bellied  stove,  and  the 
cane-backed  rocker  We  are  told  that  in  the 
olden  days,  our  citizenry  kept  informed  and 
discussed  the  Issues  and  the  candidates  on  a 
high  level  with  native  shrewdness  and 
wisdom 

Well,  like  so  many  things  we  hear  about 
the  past,  It  makes  nice  telUng.  But  it  lust 
alnt  so. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  statistics  about 
votes  In   presldenUal   years.     Tbe  facU   are. 
weTe  doing  better  than  we  did  years  ago,  but 
more  than  one  out  of  three  of  every  American 
voters  Is  abdicating  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  he  has.    Take  a  look.    In  1900.  only  29 
percent  ot  tbe  voUng  population  went  to  tbe 
polls.    In  1904.  when  we  reached  probably  tbe 
lowest  point  in  national  apathy,  a  little  less 
than  24  percent  exercised  their  rights      And 
as  you   see,   the   three   following   campaigns 
stiU  remained  under  30  percent.    In  1930,  be V 
ter  communication,  perhapa  stronger  Isisues 
began  to  arouse  the  public  and  the  percent- 
ages went  up  In  successive  campaigns  from 
41  percent  and  In  1933  up  to  51  percent,  and 
as   you   see,   the  highest   percentage   was   in 
1953  when  slightly  less  than  63  percent  at 
the    voters    declared    for    the    men    of    their 
choice.     But  here  in  1956  you  see,  tiicre  was 
a   slight    dip       They    teU   the   story    of    the 
president  of  a  small  railroad  who  was  visit- 
ing m  New  York  and  went  to  see  President 
Depew  who  was  head  of  the  largest  railroad 
m  the  world      Mr    Depew  asked,    "Wtoa.t  can 
I  do  for  you?  "  and  the  visiting  bead  of  the 
little  railroad  explained  he  was  In  to  arrange 
for    an   exchange   of   courtesies       He    would 
give  Mr    Depew  a  pass  If  Mr    Depew  would 
give  him  a  pass  over  his  road.     Well,  Presi- 
dent Depew  thought  about  that  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  said.   "Well,  Where's  your  rail- 
road?"    The  visitor  said.  "Wisconsin."     De- 
pew th«n  said.    "I  never  heard  at  yo«ur  rail- 
road.   How  long  is  It?"    Tbe  visitor  answered 
proudly.  "76  milea,"     President  Depew  took 
a    deep    breath    of    irritation    and    said,    "76 
miles — you   call  that  an  exchange  of   cour- 
tesy— why.  my  railroad  has  tens  of  tiHXJsands 
of  miles"     Calmly  the  visitor  looked  at  Mr 
Depew  and  said  quietly,  "Well,  sir,  your  road 
may    be   a   little   longer,   than   mine,   but   it 
ain't  any  wtder   ' 

So  please  do  remember  that.  You  may 
Uvc  In  a  small  town  or  a  large  avj  but  no- 
where anywhere.  Is  anyone's  vote  wider  than 
yours.    Neither  is  it  any  longer. 

Eddib  Albbxt.  We  are  privileged  to  hear 
now  from  the  farmer  Governor  of  Illinois 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Governor  SnrvwfBoi*.  On  November  3,  1846, 
a  great  American  writer,  Walt  Whitman . 
wrote  an  editorial  for  the  BrooltlyB  Eagle 
What  he  had  to  say  then  is  still  pertinent 
today  and  I  am  privileged  to  read  it  to 
yoa: 

■  Pew  people  estimate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  a  single  vote."  One  vote  sent 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  tbe  Long  Parliazaent 
UtUe  thought  the  bolder  of  that  vote  that 
his  hand  was  to  send  Charles  Stuart  to  the 
scaffold,  and  to  convulse  an  empire  with 
revolution.  One  vote  riected  Marcns  Mor- 
ton Oovemor  of  Massachusetts  in  1941.  out 
of  an  aggregate  of  100,000.  Odc  vote  filled 
the  vacancies  of  the  State  senate  In  1843. 
and  again  secured  the  electloa  ot  M&rcue 
Morton  as  Oovemor. 

Four  votes  given  to  tlie  llftb  ward  ot  tiie 
city  of  New  Tork.  made  Thomas  Jeffisrsoo 
President  of  the  United  States 
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On©  vote  repealed  the  tariff  of  1842  Who 
can  say  that  one  vote  can  make  no  differ- 
ence, and  this  his  own  Is  not  the  will  whose 
expreaslon  shall  Anally  turn  the  chance  of 
the  lot?  One  vote,  like  a  drop  of  water,  may 
be  Inalgnlflcant  of  itself  and  alone,  but 
combined  with  myriads  of  others,  may  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

"DlTlde  the  thunder  Into  single  tones," 
says  Schiller,  "and  It  becomes  a  lullaby  for 
children;  but  pour  It  forth  In  one  quick  peal 
and  the  royal  sound  shall  shake  the  heavens." 
Therefore,  ladlee  and  gentlemen.  In  the 
coming  election,  I  urge  you  to  "shake  the 
heavens." 

Eddix  Albert  Now.  you  are  to  hear  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Governor  Rockxtelleb  Two  years  ago. 
when  I  announced  that  I  was  going  to  run 
In  the  primaries  for  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  people  called  me  up  and 
said.  "Why  are  you  going  to  get  Into  poli- 
tics?   Politics  Is  a  dirty  business." 

Can  you  Imagine  In  this  country  today 
people  feeling  that  jxjlltlcs  Is  a  dirty  busi- 
ness, when  politics  Is  the  very  lifeblood  of 
democracy — the  very  essence  of  our  way  of 
life? 

And  If  politics  Is  a  dirty  business,  then 
you  bad  better  get  Into  politics  and  clean  It 
up  and  see  that  we  have  the  kind  of  po- 
litical structure  that  you  and  I  want.  But 
politics  is  not  a  dirty  business.  It  Is  your 
buBlneas  and  It  is  my  business. 

Too  few  people.  I  think,  realize  that  free 
government,  democratic  government  cannot 
rise  higher  than  the  vitality  and  Integrity  of 
our  political  parties.  And.  therefore,  the  cal- 
iber of  men  and  women  who  are  In  those 
parties,  the  Issues  which  are  before  those 
parties,  the  candidates  who  are  running  in 
the  primaries,  are  your  business,  and  it  is 
tremendously  Imjxjrtant  that  you  vote  In 
the  primaries  for  your  party's  candidates  and 
your  selection. 

And  it  is  equally  Important.  If  we  want 
to  meet  the  challenge  that  democracy  is 
faced  with  today,  the  challenge  of  free  men. 
If  we  want  to  preserve  the  forces  of  free- 
dom at  home  and  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
it  is  up  to  you  to  vote  In  the  elections,  to 
understand  the  Issues,  to  know  which  candi- 
date In  the  various  levels  of  government  you 
feel  can  represent  those  forces  which  are  our 
heritage. 

So  vote  In  the  primaries  and  vote  In  the 
elections. 
Thank  you. 

Eddib  Albkxt.  We  will  now  hear  from  the 
heads  o*  the  two  major  political  parties  In 
the  United  States.  Mr  Paul  Butler,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  Senator 
Thiustok  Mokton,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.     Plrst.  Mr.  Butler. 

Paul  Butlk*.  I.  too,  am  a  great  admirer 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  And  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  citizens  to  vote  he  had  this  to  say. 
"It  Is  not  only  your  right  to  vote,  but  It  Is 
your  duty — If  you  are  Indeed  free  men  and 
American  citizens.  I  want  to  see  every  man 
vote.  I  would  rather  have  you  come  to  the 
polls  even  If  you  voted  against  me  than 
have  you  shirk  your  duty."  And.  later, 
speaking  at  the  Harvard  Union  in  1907, 
Mr  Roosevelt  said:  "To  take  part  In  the 
work  of  government  does  not  In  the  least 
mean  of  necessity  to  hold  office.  It  means 
to  take  an  intelligent,  disinterested,  and 
practical  part  In  the  everyday  duties  of  the 
average  ciUzen.  of  the  citizen  who  U  not 
a  faddUt  cw  a  doctrinaire,  but  who  abhors 
corruption  and  dislikes  Inefficiency;  who 
wishes  to  see  decent  government  prevail  at 
home,  with  genuine  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  men  so  far  as  It  can  be  brought 
about;  and  who  wishes,  as  far  as  foreign 
matters  are  concerned,  to  see  this  Nation 
treat  all  other  nations,  great  and  small,  with 
respect,  and  If  need  be  with  generosity,  and 
at  the  same  time  show  herself  able  to  pro- 


tect lierself  by  her  own  might  from  any 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  any  outside  power." 
For  Ttieodore  Roosevelt  believed  that,  "Un- 
less democracy  U  based  on  the  principle  of 
service  by  everybody  who  claims  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right.  It  Is  not  true  democracy 
at  all  " 

And  because  all  of  us  know  that  true 
democracy  Is  the  great  shining  light  of  the 
future.  I  hope  that  next  election  day  noth- 
ing wUl  come  between  you  and  your  vote 
EDDtx  Albxrt  Now,  Senator  Mokton 
Senator  Mokton.  The  publication  Amer- 
ican Druggist,  In  1950.  published  these 
words  of  former  President  Herbert  Hoover: 
"Successful  representative  government  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  two  major  polit- 
ical parties:  One  to  carry  the  responsibility 
of  government  administration,  the  other  to 
provlcte  the  fundamental  checks  and  balances 
by  opposing  and  ventilating  the  administra- 
tive aatlons.  The  two-party  system  also  pro- 
vides an  anvil  of  debate  In  legislative  halls 
where  the  merits  and  demerits  of  proposals 
can  be  hammered  out."  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  remarked:  "By  the  collision  of  different 
sentiments,  sparks  of  truth  fly  out  and  po- 
litical light  Is  obtained."  When  a  debate 
Is  over  and  some  conclusions  reached  by  a 
majority  on  a  public  question,  either  In  the 
legislative  halls  or  at  the  ballot  box,  the 
Constlltutlon  still  stands  there  with  Its 
checks  and  balances  to  protect  the  minority. 
We  h»ve  no  arbitrary  government  by  the 
majority.  And  over  all  government  and 
politics,  there  Is  a  balance  of  power  greater 
than  all  this  machinery  of  procedures, 
whether  elections,  debates,  or  laws  That  Is. 
Just  plain  morals  So  a  citizen  has  a  com- 
plex duty  He  ought  to  learn  to  express 
opinions  and  to  make  up  his  own  mind  pro 
and  can  on  the  principal  public  Issues.  He 
ought  never  to  miss  the  ballot  box  And 
when  he  casts  his  vote  for  somebod.v,  he 
should  weigh  that  somebody  on  scales  or 
moral»— which  Includes  Intellectual  Integ- 
rity " 

Eddix  Albert  In  voting.  It  Is  certainly 
vital  tbat  we  know  what  a  candidate  stands 
for  and  against.  And  with  the  broad  ave- 
nues of  communication  now  available  to  us 
by  newspaper,  magazines,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, we  are  able  to  get  accurate  and 
full  pictures  of  our  future  political  cam- 
paigns and  campaigners  and  make  up  our 
own  minds  on  the  evidence    •    •    • 

Our  next  distinguished  guest  Is  a  US 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  John  F  Ken- 
nedy 

Senator  Kennxdt  Certainly  one  of  our 
great  Sumorlsts  was  Mark  Twain,  and  he 
said  of  the  vote,  that  It  was  the  only  com- 
modity that  one  can  peddle  without  a  li- 
cense But  when  he  wasn't  exercising  his 
dry  wit.  he  wrote:  "In  our  country.  It  Is 
always  our  first  care  to  see  that  our  people 
have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  their 
choice  of  men  to  represent  and  govern 
them — .we  do  not  permit  our  great  officials 
to  appoint  the  little  officials  We  prefer  to 
have  so  tremendous  a  power  as  that  In  our 
own  hands.  We  hold  It  safest  to  elect  our 
Judges  and  everybody  else."  No  party  holds 
the  privilege  of  dictating  to  me  how  I  shall 
vote.  If  there  Is  any  valuable  difference 
betweeo  a  monarchist  and  an  American,  It 
lies  In  the  theory  that  the  American  can 
decide  for  himself  what  Is  patriotic  and 
what  Isn't.  I  claim  that  difference.  "I  am 
the  only  person,"  Mark  Twain  said,  "In  the 
60  minions  that  is  privileged  to  dictate  my 
patriot  iBm." 

Edmund  Burke,  speaking  100  years  before 
Mark  Twain,  once  said  that  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that 
good  men  do  nothing.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men, on  elecUon  day,  take  Mark  Twain's  ad- 
vice, act  and  dictate  your  own  patriotism 
Eddie  Albert  There  Is  In  the  American 
character  a  desire  to  be  the  best  Some  of 
our    fa\x>rlte    expressions    Include,    "Be    the 
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fvistest  with  the  mostest,  "  "the  will  to  win  " 
Our  buildings  are  taller,  our  Bp>eedway8 
wider  and  longer  We've  never  lo.st  a  war 
and  our  standard  of  living  is  higher  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  And  yet  in 
the  exercise  of  our  right  to  vote,  we  are  not 
first — we  are  not  even  a  bad  second  In 
racetrack  talk,  we  don't  even  show  Let  me 
give  you  some  figures  that  may  surprise  you 
Italy,  In  recent  elections,  turned  out  93  8 
percent  of  its  eligible  voters  France,  89 
percent  West  Germany.  86  percent  Tur- 
key, 87  percent  Denmark.  80  percent  Eng- 
land, almost  79  percent — and  the  best  we've 
ever  done  Is  62  percent  It's  about  time  we 
closed  up  the  gap 

On  February  27.  1922,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  by  a  unanimous  declaration  that 
the  woman's  suffrage  19th  amendment  was 
constitutional  Since  that  time,  women  have 
been  active  In  the  American  political  scene 
and  with  beneficial  effect  Since  they  were 
the  last  to  be  granted  suffrage.  It  Is  right 
that  tonight  they  have  the  last  word.  I 
Intrtxluce  to  you  Miss  Marian  Anderson,  con- 
cert artist,  former  US.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  good  will  ambassador  to  the  world 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Miss  Anderson,  I  am  going  to  read  a  short 
essay  on  liberty,  which  combines  the  words 
of  many  great  Americans: 

"Liberty  is  the  one  thing  you  can't  have 
unless  you  give  It  to  others  and  democracy 
means  not  I  am  as  good  as  you  are,  but 
rather  you  are  as  good  as  I  am  As  It  is  true 
that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty, 
so  It  Is  true  that  those  who  expect  to  reap 
the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like  all  men 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  supporting  It  and 
no  man  Is  worth  his  salt  who  Is  not  ready  at 
all  times  to  risk  his  body,  to  risk  his  well- 
being,  to  risk  his  life.  In  a  great  cause. 
Liberty  will  not  descend  to  the  people,  the 
people  must  raise  themselves  to  liberty.  It 
is  a  blessing  that  must  be  earned  before  it 
can  be  enjoyed  And  our  country  has  liberty 
without  license,  and  authority  without  des- 
potism 

"The  sacred  rights  of  mankind  are  not  to  be 
rummaged  for  among  old  parchments  or 
rusty  records  They  are  written  as  with  a 
sunbeam  In  the  whole  volume  of  human 
destiny  by  the  hand  of  divinity  Itself,  and 
can  never  be  erased  or  obscured  by  mortal 
power 

"Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  When  It  dies  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  minds  of  other  men  and  women. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that  not  even 
a  sptirrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  U  the  splrtt  of  Him  who,  near  2,000 
years  ago,  taught  mankind  that  lesson  It  has 
never  learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgotten: 
that  there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the  least 
shall  be  heard  and  considered  side  by  side 
with  the  greatest" 

Eddie  Albert  Miss  Anderson's  essay  In- 
cluded words  from  William  Allen  White, 
Theodore  Parker,  Thomas  Paine,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  Judge 
Learned  Hand 

America  has  always  believed  In  the  Indi- 
vidual, In  his  destiny  and  In  his  Immortality. 
The  Individual  has  been  the  concern  not  only 
of  the  American  statesmen,  but  the  concern 
of  the  great  American  writers.  No  one  has 
written  more  eloquently  of  this  than  the 
classic  American  poet.  Walt  Whitman,  who. 
In  his  poem,  "A  Song  of  the  Rolling  Earth," 
had  these  words  to  say : 

Martin  Oabel — 
Whoever  you  are     Motion  and  reflection  are 

especially  for  you. 
The  divine  ship  sails  the  divine  sea  for  you. 

Host — 
Whoever  you  &re.  you  are  he  or  she  for  whom 
the  earth  Is  solid  and  liquid. 
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You  are  he  or   she   for  whom   the  sun   and 

moon  hang  In  the  sky. 
For  none  more  than  you  are  the  present  and 

the  past. 
for  none  more  than  you  Is  immortality. 
Each    man    to  himself   and   each  woman   to 

herself.   Is   the   word  of  the  past  and 

present,  and  the  true  word  of  Immor- 
tality; 
No  one  can  acquire  for  another — not  one. 
Not  one  can  grow  for  another — not  one. 
The  song   Is   to  the  singer,  and  comes  back 

most  to  him. 
The  teaching  Is  to   the  teacher,  and  comes 

back  moet  to  him. 
The  mtirder  is  to  the  murderer,  and   comes 

back  most  to  him. 
The  theft  Is  to  the   thief,  and  comes  back 

most  to  him. 
The  love  Is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back  most 

to  him. 
The  gift  Is  to  the  giver,  and  comes  back  most 

to  him — It  cannot  fail, 
The  oration  Is  to  the  orator,  the  acting  Is  to 

the    actor    and    actress,    not    to    the 

audience. 
And  no  man   understands  any  greatness  or 

goodness  but  his  own.  or  the  Indication 

of  his  own 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  M  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wi.sh  to  announce,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  that  we  plan  to 
make  Calendar  1035.  Senate  bill  743.  the 
pendinp  busines.s  We  do  not  anticipate 
any  lenpthy  debate  in  connection  with  it. 
That  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Clark  I,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  other  Senators:  and 
it  would  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  in  order  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  persons. 

When  we  have  completed  our  action  on 
that  bill,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  1319,  Senate  bill 
3058.  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr,  FulbrightI.  That  bill 
would  amend  further  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  Or  we  shall  consider 
Calendar  1322,  House  bill  11510,  the  cor- 
responding House  bill,  whichever  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  1 ,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1035, 
Senate  bill  743 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  stated  by  title,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  743)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
in  order  to  remove  the  exemption  with 
respect  to  certain  mines  employing  no 
more  than  14  individuals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Ccrni- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
an  amendment. 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
WINNER  ESTABLISHES  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  year  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
about  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for  journal- 
ism and  her  outstanding  work  with  the 
Spokesman -Review,  in  Spokane,  Wash, 
Again  I  want  to  speak  briefly  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Rochon  Powers'  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  journalism. 

Mrs.  Powers  has  turned  over  her  Ernie 
Pj'le  cash  award  of  $1,000  to  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, to  provide  five  $200  scholarships 
in  coming  years  to  graduates  of  Ana- 
conda High  School,  Anaconda.  Mont., 
who  WLsh  to  major  in  journalism  at 
the  university.  The  new  university 
award  will  be  known  as  the  C.  G.  Rochon 
Scholarship  in  Journalism,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Powers'  father,  who  died  in  1944. 

This  scholarship  is  a  very  fine  tribute 
to  her  alma  maters,  the  University  of 
Montana  and  the  Anaconda  .school  sys- 
tem. Dorothy  Powers  has  a  remarkable 
record  in  writing  and  news  reporting, 
and  she  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
furthering  the  cause  of  bringing  new  and 
talented  young  people  into  the  field  of 
.journalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  news  story  appearing  in  the 
April  21.  1960,  issue  of  the  Montana 
Standard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joi  RNALISM  Scholarship  Is  Established  by 
Ex-Anaconda  Resident 

Missoula. — A  check  for  $1,000  has  been 
presented  to  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Montana  State  University  by  Mrs,  Dorothy 
Rochon  Powers,  Spokane  newspaperwoman 
and  a  1943  graduate  of  the  school. 

She  asked  that  the  money  be  used  to  pro- 
vide five  $200  scholarships  In  coming  years 
to  graduates  of  Anaconda  High  School  who 
wish  to  major  In  Journalism  at  the  univer- 
sity, Mrs  Powers  also  Is  a  graduate  of  Ana- 
conda High  School. 

The  check,  presented  to  Dean  Nathan  B. 
Blumberg  of  the  school  of  Journalism,  is  the 
one  she  received  earlier  this  year  when  she 
won  the  national  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
for  her  writing  In  the  Spokesman-Review. 
She  Is  the  first  woman  to  win  the  award. 

HONORS  father 

The  new  university  award  will  be  known 
as  the  C.  G.  Rochon  Scholarship  in  Journal- 
ism. In  honor  of  Mrs,  Powers'  father,  who 
died  In  1944,  Mr  Rochon  was  clerk  of 
school  district  No.  10  In  Anaconda  for  sev- 
eral years  and  encouraged  many  high-school 
students  to  continue  their  education  at  the 
university. 

The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  high -school  academic  record,  profes- 
sional promise  in  Journalism  and  financial 
need.  It  will  be  paid  In  three  Installments 
during  the  recipient's  freshman  year. 

committee  designated 

Mrs.  Powers  asked  that  the  winner  be 
selected  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
newspaper  adviser  and  the  principal  of  Ana- 
conda High  School  and  the  editor  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  Anaconda  Standard. 

No  more  than  one  scholarship  is  to  be 
awarded  annually,  Mrs.  Powers  said,  and  she 


specified  that  the  award  need  not  be  made 
every  year  if  there  is  no  qualified  senior 
Interested  in  preparing  for  a  career  in 
Journalism. 

Mrs.  Powers  said  she  hopes  the  first  award 
will  be  made  at  the  Anaconda  High  School 
commencement  so  that  the  recipient  may 
enroll  in  the  school  of  Journalism  next  fall. 


THE  KOREIAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
President  Sj-ngman  Rhee.  by  his  resig- 
nation, has  demonstrated  his  basic  pa- 
triotism. Whatever  his  personal  idio- 
syncracies,  he  has  been,  in  moments  of 
crisis,  broad  enough  to  recognize  that 
Korea's  independence  is  the  essential. 
It  was  this  realization  which  drove  him 
into  exile  many  decades  ago.  It  was 
this  realization  which  prompted  him  to 
return  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and 
to  stay  on,  through  the  difficult  days 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  was  this 
realization  which  has  prompted  him  to 
step  down  at  the  present  time. 

Syngman  Rhee's  resignation  does  not 
end  the  crisis  in  Korea;  it  merely  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  end  it,  and  it 
must  be  acted  upon  promptly  and  de- 
cisively. A  situation  of  chaos  curbed 
by  martial  law  will  not  stand  for  very 
long  in  circumstances  such  as  those 
which  exist  in  Korea.  The  chief  con- 
sequence of  a  failure  to  act  promptly  and 
decisively  may  well  be  a  renewal  of  civil 
strife,  and  even  international  strife,  and 
the  end  of  the  prospects  for  the  unity 
in  independence  of  Korea  in  this  gen- 
eration. 

The  first  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Korean  people  and  their  leaders — in  ed- 
ucation, in  the  professions,  and  in  i-e- 
ligion,  no  less  than  in  p>olitics  and  in  the 
armed  services.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  all  the  Korean  people  have 
needed  to  cleave  together,  that  time  is 
now.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
prompt  action  was  needed  in  reorganiz- 
ing and  strengthening  the  processes  of 
democratic  and  responsible  government 
that  time  is  now.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  Koreans  ought  to  speak  and 
act  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  with  a  new 
dedication  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, that  time  is  now.  If  ever  there  was 
a  time  for  soul  searching  on  the  part  of 
all  those  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  since 
the  tnace  of   1953,  that  time  is  now. 

First.  For  the  Koreans,  the  imme- 
diate need  is  to  work  out  promptly  what 
constitutional  reforms  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  and  to 
insure  its  responsible  exercise.  Then, 
the  need  is  for  free  and  secret  elections 
without  intimidation,  in  the  villages  no 
less  than  in  the  cities:  and  if  United 
Nations  assistance  is  essential  to  that 
end  it  should  be  forthcoming  promptly. 
Second.  For  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
whole,  the  need  is  to  recognize  that  it 
has  coasted  with  the  Korean  issue  since 
1953  and  has  contributed  little,  if  any- 
thing, through  sterile  and  repetitive  de- 
bates on  this  issue  year  in  any  year  out 
in  the  General  Assembly,  to  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  Korea. 

Third.  For  ourselves,  the  need  is  to 
ask  ourselves  what,  if  anything,  our  poli- 
cies  on   Korea — direct  or   through   our 
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leadership  in  the  United  Nations — and 
billions  in  aid  to  the  South  Korean  Gov- 
ernment have  produced  since  the  truce 
of  1953.  Have  these  policies,  this  aid, 
built  conditions  conducive  to  a  durable 
peace,  or  have  they  served  merely  as  a 
holding  action  and  one  that  is  now,  ap- 
parently, in  danger  of  failing  even  to 
hold?  The  inadequacies  of  these  poli- 
cies, the  misuse  of  this  sud  have  long 
been  apparent,  but  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves why  it  has  taken  bloody  street 
demonstrations  and  this  grave  crisis  to 
bring  us  to  the  ix)int  of  even  acknowl- 
edging, in  an  official  sense,  that  some- 
thing was  amiss. 

First  things  must  come  first  and,  at 
this  moment,  every  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  about  minimum  stability 
and  responsible  government  through 
constitutional  reform  and  honest  elec- 
tions in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
present  white-hot  concern  should  not 
stop  there.  I  would  hope  that  the  new 
Korean  leaders  who  may  emerge,  our 
own  policymakers  and  aid  administra- 
tors, and  the  United  Nations  will  look 
ahead  and  develop  an  integrated  and  de- 
termined approach  to  the  inner  prob- 
lems of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  need 
to  free  this  joint  effort  from  any  tenden- 
cies to  accommodate  to  and  to  abet  po- 
litical stagnation  and  corruption.  This 
Joint  effort  and,  particularly,  any  fur- 
ther aid  must  be  used  to  develop  not  only 
an  apparently  stable  situation,  as  in  the 
p«LSt,  but  a  situation  which  is  actually 
stable  because  it  provides  the  benefits 
and  hope  of  responsible  progessive  gov- 
ernment to  the  Korean  people,  and 
hence  is  supported  by  them. 

I  would  hope,  finally,  that  all  nations 
most  intimately  affected  by  develop- 
ments in  Korea,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  as  well  as  our- 
selves and  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea,  would 
also  look  ahead  to  the  end  that  the  en- 
tire Korean  nation  might  be  reconciled 
to  unity  La  independence  and  in  peace 
and,  in  time,  freed  of  the  presence  of 
the  forces  or  the  pervasive  influence  of 
all  outside  countries. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE— ADDRESS  BY 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  THOMAS 
S.  GATES,  JR. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  April  25,  1960,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  ad- 
dressed the  suinual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  New  York  City. 

Secretary  Gates'  remarks  were  read- 
ily recognized  as  constituting  one  of  the 
most  important  public  pronouncements 
on  national  defense  matters  in  recent 
years.  The  speech  received  extensive 
news  coverage,  and  its  significance  was 
further  imderlined  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  publications  of  the  Cop- 
ley Press. 

In  reading  this  speech  by  Secretary 
Gates,  I  am  impressed  by  its  objectivity 
and  broad-gaged  thinking.  At  a  time 
when  attempts  have  been  made — and  I 
am  glad  to  observe  that  such  attempts 
have  been  largely  unsuccessful — to  make 
political  cai^tal  out  of  national  defense 
matters,  it  is  reassuring,  but  not  sur- 


prising, that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
distussed  these  critical  issues  with  the 
restraint  and  dignity  that  we  have  come 
to  recognize  and  admire  in  the  attitude 
and  character  of  Tom  Gates. 

The  initial  portion  of  this  speech  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  mature  and  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat  that  it  has  been  my 
pritilege  to  read.  This  analysis  places 
the  Communist  methods,  objectives,  and 
doctrine  in  proper  historical  and  stra- 
tegic perspective,  and  in  so  doing.  Secre- 
tary Gates  underlines  the  imperative 
need  for  maintaining  a  defense  pro- 
gram that  achieves  the  indispensable 
balance  between  combat  forces  in  being, 
on  one  hand,  and  energetic,  intelligent, 
farsiphtfd  research  and  developmental 
programs  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
he  emphasizes  the  often  inescapable  ne- 
cessity of  canceling  expensive  programs 
that  have  been  overtaken  by  events  in 
order  to  cross  the  threshold  into  new 
methods  and  weaponry. 

There  is  much  reassurance  in  Secre- 
tary Gates'  comments  on  the  existence 
of  responsible  differences  of  opinions 
with  respect  to  military  policy,  and  In 
his  recognition  of  the  value  and  the 
necessity  for  such  differences  of  opinion. 
At  a  time  when  some  critics  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment  urge  that  all  the 
military  be  forced  to  speak  as  a  perfect 
chorus,  it  is  good  to  note  the  common- 
sense  approach  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  refusing  to  seek  unanimity  for 
the  sake  of  unanimity,  thus  rejecting 
proposals  aimed  at  throttling  sincere, 
able,  and  wise  opinion  on  national  de- 
fense. Such  views  are  in  accord  with 
Secretary  Gates'  strong  statement  in 
thia  speech  in  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  system.  Such  pointed  support 
of  this  uniquely  American  device  for 
military  plaiming  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment is  well  timed.  It  is  a  persuasive 
and  welcome  rejection  of  proposals  to 
desta-oy  the  war-proven  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  system  by  such  devices  as  separat- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  members 
from  their  positions  as  chiefs  of  military 
services. 

Secretary  Gates  does  not  minimize  or 
disparage  the  scientific  achievements  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  missilery. 
Yet  he  places  the  Soviet  accomplish- 
ments in  their  proper  relationship  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  position  and  power. 
Without  equivocation.  Secretary  Gates 
makes  the  accurate  and  categorical 
statement  that  there  is  no  deterrent  gap. 
Also,  our  limited  war  forces  are  strong. 

Secretary  Gates,  in  a  concise  resume 
of  the  great  accomplishments  our  Nation 
has  achieved  since  1953 — nuclear-pow- 
ered sutwnarines.  the  Polaris  system,  a 
great  long-range  jet-powered  bomber 
force.  Atlas,  Jupiter,  Thor,  the  placing  of 
20  satellites  In  orbit,  our  successful  re- 
actions at  Lebanon,  Quemoy — not  only 
underlines  the  inherent  wisdom,  vigor, 
and  strength  of  our  national  security 
policies,  but  also  pointedly  rebutts  those 
critics  who  gratuitously  label  our  Nation 
as  a  second-rate  pwwer. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  historic 
importance  of  thia  speech.  I  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  enter  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  said  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AnoREss  BY  Secretary  or  DtifcNst  Thomas  S. 
Gates.  Jr..  Beturx  the  Akhual  Mextino  or 
THE    Associated    Press.    New    York,    NY . 

AnuL25.  1960 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  Invitation  to  p&rUclpate  with  you 
In  this  meeting  today.  My  aaeoclations  with 
you  and  the  many  persons  who  conipoae  the 
Associated  Press  have  always  been  Interestlni; 
and  pleasant  Such  differences  of  opinion 
as  we  may  have  had  are  symbolic  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  form  of  government.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  the  day  when  our  press  could 
not  take  constructive  Issue  with  any  gov- 
ernment official  on  any  subject. 

In  planning  my  statement  to  you.  I  thought 
It  best  to  cover  only  by  time  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Much  has  happened  since 
September  1953  when,  somewhat  by  surprise 
to  everyone  Including  myself,  I  went  to  work 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  There  have 
been  slpnlflcant  events  and  dates  one  does 
not  forget.  It  Ls  difficult  to  place  these  years 
In  sequence.  With  your  permission  I  will 
Jump  over  and  between  them,  and  first  I 
win  begin  with  the  most  lmp«irtant  date 
which  happened  to  fall  In  ab<jut  the  middle 
of  my  Washington   exp>erlence 

On  October  5,  1957.  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  were  electrified  The  Soviet 
Union  had  launched  and  placed  In  orbit  a 
nmnmaxle  satellite.     Sputnik  was  born. 

This  event  dramatised  In  sharp  focua  the 
seriousness  of  the  Communist  lasue.  The 
achievement  proved  technical  competence, 
and  gave  tangible  and  even  visual  evidence 
to  the  competition  between  two  powerful 
and  deeply  dedicated  ways  of  life 

Many  of  us  already  knew  about  this 
Thousands  of  words  had  been  written  and 
spoken  A  war  in  Korea  had  cost  us  135.000 
casualties  We  were  spending  large  sums 
on  defense.  We  had  In  being  our  largest 
peacetime  mlUtajy  forces.  We  were  certainly 
not  unprepared 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  have  seemed,  the 
American  people  that  day  had  a  rude 
awakening  TTiey  had  not  under»t<)Od  the 
enormity  of  the  basic  Soviet  threat,  with  all 
of  Ite  Implications. 

There  came  a  healthy  stirring  from  com- 
placency, and  a  great  worry.  In  some  minds 
there  was  fear.  Warnings  had  passed  un- 
noticed. People  acted  as  though  It  was  the 
first  time  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  Soviet 
warmaklng  potential  and  Soviet  compe- 
tence. In  confusion,  they  blamed  everyone 
but  themselvea. 

Around  the  world,  the  rising  young  na- 
tions stirred  also.  They  began  to  think,  to 
compere,  and  to  wonder  If  thU  day  ended 
hopes  and  dreams  so  long  In  the  making. 

New  nations  and  old  allies  looked  to  the 
United  States — for  In  the  new  age,  only  the 
United  States  could  provide  the  leadership. 
the  wealth,  and  the  energy  to  foster  and 
preserve    freedom. 

The  United  States  reacted  with  self-crltl- 
clsm.  Doubt  and  worry  produced  little  that 
waa  constructive  A  feeling  of  Inferiority 
swept  across  the  land,  a  feeling  of  being  sec- 
ond rate  began  and  persisted  No  real  sacri- 
fices were  offered.  People  were  quick  to 
blame,  but  life  went  on  as  usual.  Big  ex- 
pense accounts,  short  working  hours,  long 
vacations,  and  the  easy  way  remained  Men 
did  not  change  the  normal  pattern  or  orient 
themselves  more  toward  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  Its  free 
world  res^xinslbility  waa  having  growing 
pains  at  a  time  we  could  ill  afford  them. 

Certainly  we  should  not  have  reacted  with 
complacency,  but  we  should  not  have  gone 
with  a  sense  of  guilt  into  a  process  of  tear- 
ing down  our  fundamental  beliefs  and  insti- 
tutions.    TTiia  was   the  time  to  comprehend 
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fully  our  defenses  and  to  realize  that  sound 
planning  existed  and  anticipated  much  of 
the  demonstrated  Soviet  capabilities  The 
pendulum  swung  too  far. 

This  was  a  time  for  calm  determination. 
Today  Is  such  a  time.  also,  and  every  indi- 
vidual is  Involved.  We  must  evaluate  and 
believe  In  our  own  strengths  Greater  Icnowl- 
edge.  more  work,  and  a  true  perspective  will 
confirm  our  moral  values  and  Increase  our 
will.  We  can  111  afford  to  reward  the  preacher 
of  the  negative,  to  publicize  and  acclaim  the 
listing  of  things  that  are  wrong,  with  no 
word  on  how  to  improve  them  The  way  of 
leadership  is  not  to  tear  down,  but  to  build. 
Also,  we  must  understand  the  Communists 
better.  The  USSR  has  deep  convictions 
and  relentless  programs  to  rule  the  world. 
There  are  no  signs  of  change.  Their  system 
Is  well  developed,  composed  of  skilled,  capa- 
ble people.  There  Is  no  timetable  for  their 
goals.  They  operate  In  terms  of  what  Lenin 
and  Stalin  called  an  entire  historical  era. 
They  can  wait 

There  is  no  overriding  preference  as  to 
tactics  or  combination  of  tactics  to  permit 
accomplishment  of  goals.  A  slowing  down 
here,  or  a  temporary  block  there  merely 
means  a  push  somewhere  else.  In  all  fields — 
military,  economic,  psychological,  and  sub- 
versive. 

Someday,  far  in  the  future,  younger  gen- 
erations of  Soviets  may  change  the  pattern 
and  find  new  household  gods  There  is  al- 
ways this  hope.  However,  much  time  and 
many  events  must  intervene. 

I  have  recently  been  to  the  borders  that 
separate  Germany  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria  from  Hungary  I  wish  all  Ameri- 
cans could  see  these  miles  of  Iron  Curtain — 
the  plowed  road  to  reveal  footprints,  the 
electric  and  barbed  wire  fences,  the  land 
mines,  and  the  Interlocking  series  of  steel 
watchtowers  manned  by  the  guards.  I  was 
told  that  back  of  this  lie  other  miles  of  a 
policed  area  where  special  passes  are  re- 
quired— a  no  man's  land  where  no  one  moves 
except  as  authorized 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  world  can  live 
Indefinitely  with  these  series  of  Iron  Cur- 
Uins  that  stretch  across  Europe,  Korea,  and 
south  Asia.  The  plowed  strips  and  electric 
fences  must  disappear  t>efore  new  generations 
can  build  a  new  structure  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  man. 

We  must  always  treasure  a  faith  for  the 
future.  Yet  today  we  have  an  armed  truce 
and  an  uneasy  peace.  The  United  States 
enters  these  years  as  a  strong  and  great 
power  with  profound  physical  and  moral  in- 
tegrity. We  have  firm  and  true  partners. 
Together  with  these  allies  and  friends,  we 
tesufy  to  and  guarantee  a  new  free  world 

The  experiment  In  liberty  that  created  this 
country  has  been  proven  Its  progress  and 
growth  may  be  under  test,  but  its  funda- 
mental concepts  are  secure  These  are  con- 
cepu  that  have  stimulated  the  imagination 
of  all  people. 

New  nations  believe  In  these  concepts  and 
hope  for  the  strength  to  bring  them  Into 
fruition.  New  nations  will  reject  the  "fenced 
In"  regime  of  the  U  S  S  R. 

This  is  a  time  to  reexamine  democracy  and 
make  it  more  sophisticated  and  adult.  This 
is  no  time  to  question  our  Ideals.  No  time 
to  waver  There  will  be  many  probes  and 
tests  of  our  determination.  We  can  bgnd 
with  some  storms  and  must  work  and  nego- 
tiate In  the  give-and-take  of  our  interna- 
tional position.  But  when  great  storms  come 
and  threaten  our  beliefs,  then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  stand,  sacrifice,  and  fight  if  we 
must. 

This  way  of  life  requires  strong,  ready  mili- 
tary forces.  These  we  have  We  must  and 
will  insure  these  forces  of  continued  mod- 
ernization and  power  over  the  longer  future. 

National  defense  must  always  come  first. 
Only  from  military  strength  can  foreign  pol- 
icy operate.    National  defense  must  come  first 
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in  dollars,  regardless  ot  the  level  of  our  gross 
national  product  or  the  status  of  our  annual 
income  and  expenditures. 

Correct,  exact  national  defense  implies  un- 
attainable perfection.  Proper  defense  in- 
volves sound  and  balanced  Judgment.  No 
miin  or  group  of  men  can  ever  be  completely 
sure  the  balance  is  perfect. 

Constant  change  is  normal.  It  takes  cour- 
age to  change,  to  cancel  an  expensive  pro- 
gram that  has  been  overtaken  by  events,  to 
cli>se  an  Installation  employing  trusted  com- 
petent people,  or  to  abandon  a  proven  mili- 
tary mission  of  the  past  In  exchange  for  a 
better  way  Sometimes  it  takes  more  courage 
to  do  this  than  to  cross  a  new  threshold. 

Yet  both  must  be  done.  This  always 
makes  for  differences  of  opinion.  Men  wise 
In  the  ways  of  the  military  and  of  its  ad- 
ministration do  not  deplore  these  differences. 
More  often  than  otherwise  differences  of  view 
are  helpful,  especially  If  they  spring  from 
experience  and  knowledge.  They  bring  firmer 
analysis.  Finally,  there  must  be  decision, 
and  those  who  carry  the  burden  of  the  re- 
sponsibility must  answer  "yes"  or  "no,"  su- 
pervised and  guided  by  the  great  check-and- 
balance  system  Implicit  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  aware  of  our  responsibility.  We 
know  that  the  security  and  future  of  this 
country  lie  importantly  in  our  hands.  We 
know  that  all  of  oxir  fellow  citizens  have  a 
deep  and  lasting  Interest  in  what  we  do  and 
how  well  we  do  it. 

For  these  reasons  it  Is  wise  that  we  live  in 
a  glass  house  and  free  debate  concerning  our 
affairs  takes  place  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
press  We  should  acknowledge  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  that  experienced  Members 
of  Congress  and  expert  analysts  of  our  free 
press  make  toward  the  flnallzatlon  of  defense 
plans. 

I  would  not  recommend  any  change  In  this 
process.  We  might  only  hope  and  suggest 
that  the  arguments  could  Ijecome  more  con- 
structive, b.i8ed  on  fuller  understanding  and 
more  researched  knowledge,  and  that  the 
burdens  on  a  few  key  Individuals  and  officers 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  could  be 
better  shared. 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  not  created  In  Isolation,  but  Is  a 
principal  segment  of  our  total  strategy  and 
total  national  policy.  Today  this  strategy 
and  policy  include  factors  that  are  political, 
economic,  and  psychological,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. A  purely  military  peacetime  decision 
Is  rare 

Inherent  In  this  total  policy  is  ova  reli- 
ance upon  the  collective  security  arrange- 
ments we  have  made  worldwide.  The  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  which  supports  our 
share  of  these  treaties  and  supplements  the 
economic  aid  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  State,  represents  an  Integral, 
vital  part  of  our  total  defense.  Military  as- 
sistance supports  the  forces  of  our  allies. 
It  means  stability.  It  buys  competence  and 
win  to  resist  aggression,  and  it  complements 
our  owTi  forces  and  bases  overseas. 

We  cannot  count  on  substantive  conces- 
sions by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will  push  our 
efforts  for  a  Just  peace  and  a  lessening  of 
world  tensions  through  controlled  arms  re- 
duction We  recognize  the  U.S  S.R.  as  a 
formidable  power  and  a  tough  competitor,  a 
nation  that  has  made  great  progress  and  will 
continue  to  grow. 

We  see  no  change  in  their  objectives. 
Their  efforts  to  make  us  believe  otherwise 
are  but  tactics  used  for  whatever  temporary 
benefit  or  propaganda  advantage  is  deemed 
valuable  at  the  time 

We  repeatedly  analyze  and  war-game  the 
relative  military  strength  erf  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  These  studies 
deny  any  Impression  that  we  have  been 
overtaken  militarily  or  that  we  are  second 
best.  Such  an  Impression  is  not  supported 
by  the  fact. 


Under  our  present  and  planned  defense, 
no  rational  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  could 
make  a  decision  to  attack  the  United  States 
since  such  an  attack  would  guarantee  the 
destruction  of  his  own  country.  This  Is  our 
conclusion,  and  it  Is  supported  by  all  of  the 
principal  civilian,  military,  and  scientific 
advisers  to  the  President.  We  assert  firmly 
that  no  gap  exists  in  our  deterrent  posture. 
The  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense includes  two  categories  of  priority: 
First,  we  must  be  prepared  to  deter  general 
war  and  retaliate  effectively  and  conclusively 
If  it  should  occur. 

Second,  we  must  be  prepared  for  military 
actions  of  varying  degrees  and  sizes  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  be  able  to  contain 
quickly  such  action.  We  must  put  out  the 
fire  of  limited  war  in  situations  that  may 
range  all  the  way  from  another  Korea-sized 
conflict  to  one  Involving  a  small  number  of 
Infantry  or  marines. 

These  obligations,  combined  with  all  the 
factors  that  are  Inherent  In  our  national 
policy,  call  for  balanced  U.S.  forces  of  great 
variety  and  dimension  and  demand  difficult 
Judgment  and  continuous  decision. 

The  pace  of  scientific  progress  has  been 
fast,  and  the  military  transition  is  great. 
Flexibility  has  become  an  essential  element 
in  our  planning.  Our  programs  must  evolve 
and  take  shape  Independently  of  the  time 
cycles  of  the  annua]  budget,  and  regardless 
of  fluctuations  In  the  political  temperature. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  big  and 
complex  Over  the  years  there  have  been 
Important  Improvements  in  its  management. 
More  can  be  made,  but  we  can  point  to 
significant  accomplishments.  The  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1958  represents  the  latest 
statutory  change.  It  would  be  wise  to  let 
the  Impact  of  this  act  have  Its  effect  before 
another  change  Is  made.  The  greater  cen- 
tralization of  command  and  authority  im- 
plicit in  this  act.  with  the  line  of  mlllUry 
command  running  through  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  the  unified  commands,  is  func- 
tioning well.  It  will  continue  to  prove  more 
effective  as  time  goes  on.  I  strongly  support 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  and  believe 
we  have  found  a  formula  that  will  Improve 
its  operation. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  1958  act,  which 
is  also  having  beneficial  effects,  was  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  This  Office,  now 
headed  by  Dr  Herbert  York,  supervises  and 
assigns  priority  to  research  work  which  ac- 
counts for  close  to  $6  billion  of  our  defense 
budget.  Since  most  of  our  present  effort  in 
space  Is  still  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment stage,  the  military  portions  of  the  Na- 
tion's space  activity  are  also  largely  within 
the  responsibilities  of  this  OflSce 

The  exploration  of  space  and  its  relation 
to  military  uses  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood. It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  United 
States  has  lagged  In  the  ability  to  put  large 
payloads  into  space,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  say  that  the  United  States  lags  In  its 
overall  military  programs. 

Sputnik  was  a  tremendous  scientific  feat. 
Its  success,  along  with  subsequent  success- 
ful Soviet  efforts  in  outer  space,  produced 
a  psychological  Impact  on  all  peoples  that  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  These  dramatic 
feats  have  t>een  pos.=lbIe  because  the  USSR, 
has  developed  high  thrust  engines  which  can 
boost  large  payloads  Into  deep  space. 

Prior  to  1954  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
sumably the  Soviets,  were  interested  in  de- 
veloping an  intercontinental  missile.  At 
that  time,  based  on  then  existing  heavy 
warheads,  our  scientists  estimated  we  would 
need  a  rocket  of  truly  prodigious  power. 
The  technical  difficulties  were  so  extreme 
that  little  Interest  was  shown.  Late  in  1953, 
however,  greatly  improved  thermonuclear 
weapon  design  made  it  possible  to  produce 
a  warhead   of  relatively  small  size   without 
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8&crlflc«  of  destructive  power.  It  then  be- 
came feulble  to  develop  an  ICBM  using  a 
rocket  of  some  360.000  pounds  thnist — and 
the  Atlas  design  was  pushed  forward  on  that 
basis. 

Meanwhile,  thr  Soviets  apparently  elected 
to  go  ahead  with  the  development  of  an 
ICBM  based  on  a  larger  booster.  They  did 
develop  an  engine  which  produced  an  esti- 
mated 800,000-  to  800.000-pound  thrust. 

The  decision  regarding  Atlas  was  a  correct 
one  militarily.  The  Atlas  Is  a  smaller  mis- 
sile, easier  to  handle,  and  less  expensive. 
It  will  carry  a  large  yield  nucle€ir  warhead 
to  ranges  fully  adequate  to  reach  all  major 
targets.  Prom  this  decision  to  stay  with 
the  smaller  boosters  has  come  our  present 
ICBM  program— Atlas.  Titan,  Minuteman. 
and  Polaris. 

Sticking  with  big  engines,  big  missiles,  and 
big  warheads  Ironically  gave  the  Soviet  a 
byproduct  of  high-thrust  rocket  engines  and 
thus  space  probes  of  importance  for  scien- 
tific and  prestige  purposes.  We  have  no 
military  requirement  for  such  engines.  We 
can  develop  our  family  of  weapons  and  pro- 
duce our  presently  required  military  satel- 
lites without  them.  In  our  judgment  the 
present  ICBM  boosters,  or  perhaps  uprated 
versions  of  them,  will  suffice  for  any  of  our 
unmanned  military  satellite  systenis. 

We  should  clearly  separate  space  probes 
from  military  weapons  such  as  ICBM's. 
Some  day,  undoubtedly,  other  military  re- 
quirements may  develop  in  space  which  will 
require  big  boosters  and  we.  therefore,  have 
great  Interest  In  seeing  the  United  States 
develop  such  engines.  But  no  Informed  per- 
son can  downgrade  US  military  power  be- 
cause of  sputnik  or  even  a  landing  on  the 
moon.  Rather,  we  should  take  great  pride 
In  oiir  accomplishments. 

I  came  to  the  Pentagon  In  September  of 
1953.     In  the  short  span  of  one  man's  serv- 
ice, let  us  look  at  what  has  happened.     In 
1953  no  ship  afloat  was  powered  by  atomic 
energy.     Today   we   have   9   nuclear   subma- 
rines already   In   commission   and  23   under 
construction  or  conversion.    Under  construc- 
tion also  Is  a  nuclear-powered  carrier,  a  nu- 
clear-powared  cruiser,  and  a  nuclear-powered 
frigate.    The  Nautilus  has  cruised  under  the 
North  Pole,  followed  by  the  Skate,   the  Sea- 
violf  has  stayed  under  water  for  an  unprece- 
dented 60  days.     The  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine has  revolutionized  sea  warfare  and 
rightly  caught  the  Imagination  of  the  world. 
In  1S53   the  Polaris  system  was  merely  a 
dream.     This  year  It  becomes  a  reality,  as  3 
of  these  submarines,  each  capable  of  firing 
10  atomic  tipped  mlssllee  while  submerged, 
Join  our  active  defense  forces. 

In  1958  an  airplane  which  wm  expected 
for  the  first  time  to  operate  at  speeds  greater 
than  the  speed  of  sound  was  In  the  very 
early  design  stage.  Today  Mach  3  aircraft 
are  part  of  our  regular  forces,  and  a  Mach  3 
plane  U  In  our  active  research  and  develop- 
ment profr  am 

In  19A3  we  were  devoting  our  full  ener- 
gies to  the  development  of  alrbreathlng  mis- 
siles such  as  the  Suark  and  Navaho.  The  bal- 
listic missile — Atlas — was  a  concept  only. 
It  wae  surrounded  by  doubters;  lU  propo- 
nents asserted  It  could  be  operational  by 
1965.  Today  the  first  Atlases  are  In  poelUon 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  an  astonUhlng  rec- 
ord of  succeaeful  test  firings,  and  a  proved 
accuracy  that  has  far  exceeded  the  hopee 
of  even  a  year  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  early  air- 
breathing  missiles  have  been  developed,  been 
produced,  become  operational,  and  then  been 
superseded  In  the  swift  progress  of  tech- 
nology. 

In  1953  the  intermediate  range  ballutlo 
mlsellee.  Jupiter  and  Thor,  were  not  even 
cont«npl»ted.  Today  the  Thor  Is  la  the 
hands  of  our  allies  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
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and  It  was  a  Jupiter  booster  which  In  1958 
launched  this  Nation's  first  satellite  Into 
space. 

Since  that  first  launching,  the  United 
States  has  successfully  put  20  satellites  Into 
orbit,  compared  with  a  total  of  six  space 
vehicles  for  the  Soviets.  Today,  as  military 
or  civilian  projects,  we  have  11  sUll  In  space. 
Including  one  which  Is  pioneering  weather 
forecasting  through  taking  pictures  of  cloud 
coterlng,  one  that  Is  contributing  to  new 
advances  In  navigation,  and  one  th.it,  from 
more  than  5  million  miles  away,  haa  been 
sending  us  Information  which  h.is  signifi- 
cantly expanded  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge  regarding  outer  space  The  two 
Soviet  objects  now  remaining  in  space  are 
traxiMnlttlng  no  messages. 

The  launching  of  a  satellite,  which  2  years 
ago  made  headlines  throughout  the  world, 
does  well  today  if  it  makes  page  one.  Anti- 
aircraft and  tactical  missiles,  air  defcn.<!e 
ana  offensive  systems,  come  out  of  the  draw- 
ing boards  and  Into  ships,  planes,  and  In- 
stallations, and  are  taken  for  granted 

These  changes  have  occurred  in  less  t.han 
7  years— the  time  that  used  to  be  regarded 
as  par  for  the  course  la  the  development  of 
a  flghter  aircraft 

Meanwhile,  with  this  Impressive  eTort  In 
research  and  engineering,  our  forces  In 
beltig  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
react  quickly  and  effecUvely  to  situations 
that  have  arisen,  such  as  those  at  Lebanon 
and  Quemoy.  We  have  been  a  strong  force 
In  keeping  the  peace. 

Who  says  this  Is  a  backward,  second-class 
mlUUry  record?     I  say  It  Is  superb 

You  of  the  press  have  great  responsibili- 
ties In  the  field  of  maintaining  our  freedom 
and  the  concern  and  interest  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  In  publishing  news  of  our  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  I  only  urge  you  to 
portray  the  factual,  overall  picture,  and  to 
conelder  all  aspects  of  the  great  mission 
with  which  we  In  Defense  are  charged. 
Onry  through  an  Informed  public  can  we 
Instare  that  freedom  In  the  long  run  will 
triumph. 

I  urge  you  to  foster  a  better  undersUnd- 
tng  of  what  faces  us  and  of  our  preparation 
to  meet  the  future.  Take  our  minds  away 
from  straw  men  and  false  Issues,  and  resturs 
self  confidence  and  faith.  Bring  to  our  peo- 
ple a  realization  that  the  Interests  of  our 
country  must  come  first,  always.  Make  us 
for^t  and  settle  differences  of  lesser 
Importance, 

Such  actions  and  leadership  on  your  part 
will  produce  concrete,  constructive  Ideas. 
restore  a  rebirth  of  valuta,  and  sharpen 
again  the  firmness,  fitness,  and  fortltuds 
whlah  are  our  heritage  from  the  day  a  shot 
wfu  fired  beside  a  small  bridge  in  Concord 
Mas* 

It  must  be  clear  to  you,  as  well  as  to  all 
of  our  citizens,  that  aa  we  approach  the 
summit  and  meetings  of  great  significance 
that  will  follow,  we  must  be  strong.  This 
Btreagth  Is  real.  It  Is  not  a  facade.  Con- 
flderice  In  It  must  exist  on  the  part  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 


TH3  FRANKINO  PRIVILEaE  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS— POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
vlev  of  the  apparent  dlfnculty  of  some  of 
our  friends  of  the  fourth  estate  in 
undtratandlng  the  amendment  offered 
last  Monday  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr,  WiLUAja]  to  the  then  pend- 
Ing  Post  Offlee  appropriations  bill,  relat- 
Ini  to  what  he  tenned  the  distribution 
of  Junk   mall   without   addresses,   the 


chaiiman  of  the  subcommlltee  which 
considered  that  appropriation  desires 
to  repeat  what  he  dlaUncUy  said  on  last 
M(inday  concerning  what  was  Involved 
At  that  time  he  said  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
not  necessary.  He  said  that  the  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment had  ruled  that  the  mere  repetition 
in  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  statutory 
authority  for  the  use  of  franked  mall  by 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss  did  not  in  any 
way.  .shape,  or  form  compel  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  change  Its  existing 
regulation  which  prohibited  the  distri- 
bution of  franked  mail  that  was  un- 
addressed  in  cities  and  towns  which  had 
.street  delivery. 

But  when  the  amendment  was  ofTered. 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  again  call  the 
Pcslmaster  Genei-al  on  the  telephone, 
and  he  received  tlie  reply  that  the  De- 
partment s  position  had  not  changed; 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  not  needed; 
and  that  he  had  so  informed  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  far  be  it  for  me  to 
accuse  any  of  our  friends  of  the  press 
of  puttlnK  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  a  false  light,  but  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  fully  .set  out  on  paRe  8619  of  the 
CoNCREssiON.^L  RicoRD  of  Monday.  April 
25,  1960.  Yet  not  a  word  appeared  in 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  commit- 
tee was  infoi-med  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  the  language  framed 
by  the  Department  and  put  in  the  com- 
mittee report  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  Department  from  what 
was  only  a  request — not  a  law.  but  only 
a  request— in  the  House  report  that  the 
Postmaster  Cteneral  adopt  a  regulation 
with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  unad- 
dressed  mall. 

In    conclu-slon.    after    outlining    very 
fully  those  reasons,  the  chalnnan  of  the 
subcommittee  said  that  to  begin  with, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  wlllliig  to 
accept  the  amendment,  but  on  a  differ- 
ent theoj-y  from   that  which   has  been 
presented   to  the  Senate.     This  is  the 
language  contained  In  the  Hou.«ie  report 
Then  I  went  on  to  say  that  all  this 
amendment  did— and   that  is  still   the 
fact — was  to  put  In  conference  what  wc 
had  taken  care  of  in  the  committee  re- 
port, and  now  we  have  Just  one  more 
LMue   to  debate   with   the   House   con- 
ferees, because  we  had  the  matter  fully 
covered  In  a  way  that  could  not  be  raised 
in  conference,  whereas  the  amendment, 
takinpr  out   language   of   the   bill   itself, 
must  be  argued  in  conference  and  must 
be  Insisted  on  by  the  Senate  conferees 
There  Is  the  possibility,  of  course,  that 
the  House  conferees  might  not  agree  to 
take  the  language  out.     The  conferees 
might  go  back  for  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House.     This  might  require  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  Senate.     After  it  is 
all  done,  we  get  back  to  where  the  com- 
mittee was  In  the  flrst  Instance 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  Record  was 
perfectly  clear  on  Monday  on  that  Issue. 
Naturally,  I  regret  that  no  member  of 
the  preu  who  was  handling  thi«  mat- 
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tcr  saw  flt  to  let  the  public  know  that 
they  were  not  poing  to  be  gouged  by 
a  new  method  of  free  delivery  through 
failure  of  the  Senate  committee  to  pro- 
tect them  and  that  their  protection  was 
not  dependent  upon  the  very  able  and 
alert  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
amf'ndment  he  offered. 

I  repeat,  the  public  was  fully  protected 
in  thi.s  matter  The  amendment  offered 
added  nothing  to  the  bill  except  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  additioiml  fight  in  con- 
ference to  sustain  that  particular  amend- 
ment. 


MINE  SAFETY    WILL  SAVE   LIVES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  everywhere,  and  especially 
those  in  the  coal  mining  reuion5  of  the 
Nation,  were  shocked  at  the  reports  of 
recent  coal  mine  disasters  I  express  the 
hope  that  we  in  the  Senate  wnll  pass  the 
coal  mi  no  safety  bill  by  unanimous  vote 

Since  1865  Coneress  ha.*-  recoenlzed  the 
hazardous  nature  of  coal  mininp  Over 
the  years  we  have  .seen  the  passage  of 
legislation  designed  to  remove  the  dan- 
gers Despite  this  fact,  mininp  still  re- 
mains a  hazardou.s  occupation 

Ma'or  accidents  and  disasters  can  be 
prevented  if  there  is  strict  adherence  to 
safety  standards  Reco<?nizinK  this  fact. 
Conpre.ss  m  1952  enacted  lepislatlon  pro- 
viding for  mine  safety  in.«pectors  and  the 
establishment  of  uniform  safety  .stand- 
ards 

However  in  writing  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  Conpre.^s  exempted 
mines  employ inc  14  men  or  les.<!  These 
mines  are  usually  referred  to  as  title  I 
mines. 

Mr  President  I  a.s.sert  that  a  man's 
life  is  just  a.s  precious  and  deserving  of 
protection  whether  he  works  In  an  un- 
d<TK round  mine  employ ln^'  10  people  or 
-'O  people  or  100  people. 

There  is  no  1oj,mc  in  applying  mine 
safety  rules  to  mines  employing  15  or 
more  persons  and  not  applying  those 
.same  rules  to  mines  employing  14  or  less 
Tlie  life  of  the  laborer  in  the  larger  mine 
Is  no  more  worthy  of  protection  Umn  the 
hfe  of  his  fellow  worker  in  the  smaller 
one, 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  during  the  month  of 
April  alone,  six  coal  miners  were  killed 
In  t\^o  widely  separated  tragic  accidents 
In  title  I  mines.  If  safety  rules  that 
apply  to  larger  mines  had  applied  to 
tho.se  worked  In  by  these  six  mm,  they 
miKht  be  alive  today. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  on  this  sub- 
ject sent  to  me  by  the  outstanding  presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  Thomas  Kennedy  The  mes- 
sage in  this  telegram  is  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration. 

Mr,  President.  S  743,  introduced  by 
the  disUngushed  senior  Senator  from 
Per.nsylvanla  (Mr,  Cla*k.1,  will.  If 
enacted,  remedy  this  dangerous  loop- 
hole in  our  mine  safety  laws.  It  is  fair 
to  the  mine  operators  as  well  as  to  the 
mlneworkers. 

The  Senate  will  today  consider  this 
needed  proposed  leglslaUon.  Its  aim  Is 
to  save  live*. 


Mr  President,  if  enacted  into  law.  S. 
T43  will  do  Just  that.  It  will  also  quiet 
the  fear  in  the  heart  of  every  wife  and 
every  child  of  a  mincworker  when  he 
leaves  for  work  in  the  morning.  It  will 
make  life  safer  and  happier  for  many 
Americans  at  no  cost  to  the  rest  of  us. 
I  urge  Its  speedy  passage  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  tele^;ram  on  Uiis  subject 
sent  to  me  by  the  outstanding  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Thomas  Kennedy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washinotom.   DC  .  April   13.  1960. 
Hfjji    Stephen  M    Vounc. 
WasHtngton,  D  C 

Six  coa;  miners  were  killed  in  title  I  mines 
Saturdiiv,    April    9.    three   In   Kentucky    and 
three    In    Mar>iand      Had     Congress    passed 
S     743    during    the    1st   session    erf    the    86th 
Congress    these    coal    miners   could    t)e    alive 
today,     b    743  will  shortly  be  considered  by 
the    Senate.     1    hope    y  jur    vote   will    be    lor 
•Jie  protection  and  saving  ol  huntian  life 
Thkmas  Kennedt, 
President,      United      Mine      Workers      oj 
America 


WHY  BIG  INDUSTRY  IS  GOING 
"SMALL  TOWN" 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  extent 
to  which  industry  is  turning  to  America's 
small  towns,  and  even  to  the  country- 
side, for  sites  for  new  plants,  is  outlined 
in  a  special  report  carried  in  the  U.S. 
News  L  World  Report  of  December  21, 
1959  Small  communities  out  across  the 
land  should  take  heart,  and  take  every 
practic;il  step  to  strengthen  the  trend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, entitled  Why  Big  Industry  Is  Go- 
ing 'Small  Town,"  "  be  printed  In  the 
Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

Un  follows: 

I  Prom   Uie   U.S    News   &  World   Report) 

Phtciai  Rifort— Wht  Big  Industht  Is  CJoinc 

"Small  Town" 

A  new  Guvcrnment  study  highlights  thK<, 
Important  trend  In  U.S  Industry:  More  and 
more  companies  are  building  planta  away 
from  the  big  cities  This  signals  more  jobs 
better  Income  for  people  in  Fmall  communi- 
ties. 

U.S.  Industry  Is  turning  more  and  more 
to  small  towns — and  even  the  open  country- 
side— as  a  plBce  to  build  new  plants 

As  a  result,  job  opportunities  In  many 
small  communities  across  the  country  are 
on  the  lncre8.se 

In  some  rural  area5  new  Industries  are 
giving  employment  to  people  who  used  to 
make  their  living  ;rom  farming  In  other 
places,  pavToUs  from  the  new  plants  f^re 
boosting  retail  trade  and  lifting  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  local  residents 

These  point*  are  borne  out  bv  an  cffl- 
cial  study  just  completed  by  the  Buslnes.' 
and  Defense  Services  Administration  of  tht 
US  Department  of  Connineree  The  study 
shows  that  cities  and  towns  with  popula- 
tions of  90.000  or  below  now  provide  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  the  employment  In 
the  Nation's  manufacturing  industries. 

There  Is  no  exact  comparison  with  earlier 
periods,  because  this  is  the  nrst  such  survey 
the  Oovernment  has  made.  It  U  based  on  a 
special  tabulation  of  staUstlcs  gathered  from 
the  census  of  manufacturing  concerns,  cov- 
ering 1954 

A  QUICXENI.NC  PACE 

Commerce  Department  officials  say  that 
the  rate  of  industry  s  movement  to  small 
towns  and  suburban  areas  has  b©en  Increas- 
ing steadily  in  recent  years  TTils  trend  is 
continuing,  even  though  a  majority  of  all 
US  Industry  still  is  concentrated  In  or 
near  big  cities 

Life  insurance  companies,  research  labora- 
tories and  data-processing  centers  are  Join- 
ing manufacturing  firms  In  the  trek  to  the 
cimntry 

One  plant-location  sf>ecl«Ust  says  that 
since  the  end  ol  World  War  II.  more  than 
»0  percent  of  all  new  factories  have  been 
built  In  communities  of  less  than  80  00() 
population 
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Sourw:  Survey  by  Fsntus  Ftotory  Loootlnv  Pervlw, 

TTiat  estimate  comes  from  Leonard  C 
Taseeu,  senior  partner  In  the  Fantus  Factory 
Locating  Service,  which  bu  found  sites  for 
more  thnn  1  500  industrial  plants.  Says  Mr 
Yiiseen 

"One  uf  the  most  signlf\csnt  developments 
uf  the  past  decade  has  been  the  rise  of  small 
cities  M  the  Industrial  centers  of  America 
At  Uie  same  time,  the  large,  traditional  man- 


ufucturlng  cities  of  Uie  XJnlt<d  States  hove 
lost  ground  rapidly  " 

AFantiu  study  notes  that  such  big  centrrs 
as  New  York.  Detroit,  Providence,  PltUhurgh, 
the  Newark-Jersey  City  area  oi  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Albany-Schenectady-Troy  area  of 
New  York  8UU  all  have  lost  industry  lUice 
1060,  At  the  sanM  time,  many  small  com- 
niunlties,    particularly    In    the    South,    the 
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MldWMt.  and   along  the  Pacific  coaat.  have 
registered  sharp  gains  In  factory  Job*. 

SIGNS    or    THX    TBXND 

A  check  of  business  executives  and  Indus- 
trial development  authorities  by  17 .8.  News  * 
World  Report  underlines  the  extent  of  In- 
dustry's more  toward  the  open  spaces. 

Prom  William  P.  Rock  of  the  Arkansas  In- 
dustrial Development  Oonunlaalon  comes  this 
comment:  "There's  no  q\ie«tlon  about  the 
txend  to  smaller  communities.  In  the  past 
4  years,  we  have  located  400  new  Industries  In 
Arkansaa,  and  they  are  spread  over  every 
county  In  the  State.  Including  areas  that  are 
predominantly  rural." 

Kentucky  reports  that,  out  of  649  new 
plants  built  or  planned  m  Kentucky  In  the 
period  1948  to  1959 — at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2 
billion — a  total  of  478,  or  74  percent,  were 
ux:ated  in  conununltles  with  less  than  50,000 
population. 

That  report  comes  from  George  W  Hubley, 
Jr..  president  of  the  Association  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  Agencies  and 
former  Kentucky  commissioner  of  economic 
development.  "Many  of  Kentucky's  new 
plan\«  are  In  towns  of  less  than  5.000,"  says 
Mr.  Hubley,  who  recently  was  named  direc- 
tor of  industrial  development  for  the  State 
of  Maryland.  A  striking  example,  he  adds, 
is  the  910  million  plant  of  General  Tire  A 
Rubber  Co.  now  under  construction  in  an 
o{>en  field  on  the  outskirts  of  Mayfield.  Ky  , 
a  city  of  9.000. 

B.  R.  Puller.  Jr..  Industrial  development 
commissioner  of  Florida,  says: 

■Florida  in  1957  started  a  new  program  to 
help  our  rural  conununities  gain  new  indus- 
try. Naturally  we  don't  expect  to  develop 
new  payrolls  overnight.  But  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that,  in  the  49  rural  coun- 
ties in  the  program,  the  number  of  new 
manufacturing  plants  brought  in  during  the 
first  half  of  tills  year  was  double  that  of  the 
first  half  of  1968.  and  the  number  of  new  }obe 
created  waa  three  times  as  high." 

The  biggest  Indusuial  development  In 
Plcwlda  so  far  this  year,  Mr.  PvUler  notes.  Is 
a  new  tld.S  million  plant  for  comigated  pa- 
per board  In  Port  St.  Joe,  a  community  of 
about  6,000  people. 

In  Vermont,  whoee  largest  city.  Burling- 
ton, has  a  population  of  only  35.000,  strong 
efforts  are  being  made  to  lure  Industry.  W. 
E  Bermlngham.  managing  director  o*  the 
Vermont  Indxistrial  Development  Conunia- 
slon.  notes  that  national  companies  coming 
into  Vermont  or  expanding  operations  there, 
have  added  8  millions  to  annual  payrolls  In 
the  Sta>t«  over  the  past  5  years,  and  have 
boosted  total  employment  by  2.000  people 

"We  think  we  have  a  competitive  edge  In 
attracting  new  plants,  because  our  natural 
beauty  and  our  recreational  facilities  make 
people  want  to  live  here,  and  to  live  In  Ver- 
mont is  to  work  hard,"  says  Mr.  Bermlngham. 

WHY  THET  MOVE 

There  are  several  reasons  why  companies 
are  seeking  plant  sites  in  the  country  or  In 
small  towns.  The  reasons  vary  from  indus- 
try to  industry  and  from  company  to  com- 
pany. 

MANPOWEX 

Some  companies  find  that  the  supply  of 
labor  Is  more  abundant  and  more  productive 
in  less -Industrialized  areas,  particularly  in 
rural  communities  where  farm  mechaniza- 
tion has  cut  the  number  of  Jobs  in  agrl- 
cultxire. 

Says  an  executive  of  a  major  chemical- 
processing  company:  "We  try  to  put  otir  new 
plants  in  smAll  communities  whenever  we 
can.  Pot  one  thing,  we  find  the  labor  situa- 
tion more  stable  than  in  larger  cities.  There 
is  leas  trouble  with  strikes,  mass  picketing. 
with  agitation  of  one  sort  or  another.  Then, 
too.  we  prefer  to  train  our  workers  from 
scratch,  and  we  have  found  the  workers  in 


smaia   communities    most   adaptable      They 
dont  have  bad  habits  to  unlearn." 

In  many  rural  areas  where  new  plants 
hav«  been  established,  workers  continue  to 
do  part-time  farming  when  they're  not 
worlflng  a  plant  shift.  An  executive  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co  notes  that  workers  at  its  Orion 
plant  at  Camden.  B.C..  commute  up  to  50 
milea  to  their  Jobs,  then  drive  back  home 
to  put  in  a  few  hours  on  the  land 

COSTS 

The  prospect  of  substantial  savings  in 
operating  coets  often  lures  a  plant  to  a 
smaller  community 

According  to  Mr.  Yaseen.  "More  and  more 
Industries  are  fljiding  that  their  costs — for 
labor,  transportation,  fringe  benefits,  plant 
overhead,  and  utilities — are  often  lower  in 
smaOer  communities   than   In  big  cities  " 

The  chart  on  page  87  shows  you  how  the 
possibility  of  cutting  production  costs  can 
influence  the  choice  of  a  factory  site  The 
figures  are  derived  from  an  actual  survey 
made  by  the  Pantus  organization  for  one  of 
its  alients,  a  manufactxirer  of  oCBce  equip- 
ment with  headquarters  in  an  Eastern  city. 

This  company,  with  an  outmoded  factory 
and  inefficient  plant  layout,  found  It  could 
have  saved  almost  10  percent  in  annual  costs 
Just  by  putting  up  a  more  efficient  plant 
near  its  present  location  But  no  space  was 
available  for  expansion  there,  so  the  com- 
I>any  decided  to  move  to  a  less  crowded 
area. 

After  checking  many  possibilities,  the 
company  narrowed  its  choices  to  commu- 
nities in  four  Midwestern  States,  where  an- 
nual savings  of  12  percent  to  19  percent 
could  be  made  on  costs  of  labor,  freight,  and 
overhead.  These  estimated  savings  did  not 
include  possible  additional  savings  on  State 
incosie  taxes  and  unemployment-comf)en- 
sation  costs. 

KI30W    KOOM 

SttU  another  reason  for  moving  to  the 
open  country  Is  the  availability  of  large 
plant  sites  with  room  for  future  expansion 
P.  S.  Dickinson.  Jr..  president  of  Becton. 
Dickinson  &  Co..  Rutherford.  N.J  .  says  the 
"prioeless  commodity  of  space"  was  what  led 
his  ooncem,  a  manufacttirer  of  medical  in- 
struments, to  pick  a  Bite  at  Columbxis,  Nebr. 
The  compcmy  put  up  a  plant  on  an  Indus- 
trial tract  outside  the  city  limits,  where 
taxes  are  low  and  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  future  growth. 

THX  "oooo  Lirr" 

MoBt  comptmies  nowadays  look  for  plant 
sites  where  living  conditions  are  pleasant. 
C.  J.  Lawson.  Jr..  director  of  manufacturing 
servloes  for  International  Business  Machines 
Corp,  explains  that  IBM.  in  locating  a  plant. 
considers  accessibility  to  markets,  availabil- 
ity ot  manpower,  and  tax  and  utility  ratea 

"But  beyond  this,"  he  says,  "we  are  most 
concerned  with  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity— Its  cultural,  educational,  and  recre- 
atloniil  facilities.  We  ask  ourselves  If  it  is 
an  attractive  place  in  which  our  employees 
would  like  to  live  and  raise  their  families. 
In  our  evaluation  of  these  factors,  we  have 
found  generally  that  the  smaller  commu- 
nity provides  the  most  advantages,  both  to 
the  oompany  and  to  the  individual  em- 
ployee " 

New  high -speed  turnpikes  and  express- 
ways furnish  an  Incentive  for  plants  to  lo- 
cate In  Hiral  or  semlrural  surroundings, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  parking  space  for 
workers'  cars  and  easy  access  to  larger  centers 
of  p>opulation. 

WHO  Movrs,  WHO  doesn't 
For  communities  that  are  Interested  in 
attracting  new  industries,  the  new  study  by 
the  Commerce  Department  offers  some  tips 
It  lists  74  types  of  business  that  seem  to 
prefer  locating  in  smaller  cities  or  towns. 
Included     are     companies     making     woolen 


and  worsted  fabrics  seamless  honlery,  wood 
furniture,  men  »  and  boys'  underwear,  paper 
and  paperboard  packaged  sea  food,  synthetic 
fibers,  flat  glass,  home-laundry  equipment, 
and  concentrated  milk 

Some  other  types  of  business  seem  to  fnvor 
staying  in  the  big  cities,  the  study  Indicates 
Included  In  this  group  are  printing  and 
publishing,  rubber  products,  fabricated 
metals.  Instruments,  machine  tools,  paints, 
photo  equipment,  fur  goods,  and  many  va- 
rieties of  food  prix:es8lng 

Even  so,  there  is  evidence  that  smalltown 
locations  are  appealing  Increasingly  to  many 
business  concerns  The  prospect  for  the 
years  ahead  is  that  the  Nation's  rural  areas 
win  get  a  still  larger  number  of  business 
concerns  of  many  kinds 


COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT 
GROUPS  SLOW  TO  REPLY 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Utah 
Committee  on  Industrial  and  Einploy- 
ment  Planning  is  a  statewide  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  establish 
and  promote  employment  expansion 
through  orderly  industrial  development 
It  is  doing  a  splendid  job. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  the  UUh  Indus- 
trial Development  Newsletter,  published 
by  the  committee,  there  Is  an  excellent 
discussion  of  community  shortcomings 
in  meeting  out-of-State  inquiries  about 
local  sites  for  new  industry  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excerpt  from  this 
discussion,  entitled  "Community  De- 
velopment Groups  Slow  To  Reply,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CoMMUNTTT  Dkvkix>pmxnt  Okoups  Slow  To 
RntT 

We  feel  quite  certain  that  the  following 
doesn't  apply  to  any  of  our  Industrial  de- 
velopment groups  In  Utah,  but  it  is  rather 
surprising  to  learn  that  acroes  the  Nation, 
"a  substantial  percentage  of  local  groups  do 
a  miserable  Job  of  responding  to  industrial 
inquiries." 

Editors  of  Industrial  Development  & 
Manufacturers  Record,  leading  national  pub- 
lication In  the  field  o*  industrial  planning 
and  expansion,  made  this  charge  in  report- 
ing on  their  experience  referring  requests  for 
plant  location  information  to  community 
development  organizations.  A  portion  of 
their  report  follows: 

"We  on  the  staff  of  ID  have  long  regarded 
ourselves  as  staunch  defenders  and  advo- 
cates of  local  community  development  or- 
ganizations We  point  with  pride  to  their 
progress  and  continually  remind  industry 
to  use  their  services. 

"But  there  are  times  when  we  are  more 
than  a  little  discouraged  by  some  of  the 
groups  we  are  striving  to  support.  In  fact, 
their  action— or  lack  of  it— is  beyond  our 
understanding 

"Example  type  I  We  have  an  inquiry  from 
firm  listing  20  conununltles  of  Interest,  ask- 
ing for  site  proposal  within  15  days  We 
wire  communities,  stressing  urgency.  Nine 
communities    meet    the   deadline. 

"Example  type  11  We  refer  an  inquiry 
to  a  community  Indicating  firm  wants  spe- 
cific preliminary  data  without  revealing 
identity.  Community  group  replies:  'We're 
sure  we  have  what  this  firm  wants— Just 
tell   them  to  come  and  see  us,' 

"We  were  amazed  on  one  occasion  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  an  industrialist  asking 
our  aid  in  contacting  an  advertiser — said  he 
had  written  twice  for  site  data,  but  still 
hadn't  received  an  answer.  Why.  the  reader 
asked,  wa«  this  group  spending  its  good 
money  for  advertising  space? 
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"While    we've    mnrle    n<i    exhnuo'uvr    survey 
and    claim    no    matheniatlctil    accuracy,    our 
guess  is  that  a  genuine  site  query  Rolng  out 
to  100  community  groupe  might  proUuc**  re 
suits  somewhat  as  follown: 

•■Fifteen  would  reply  quickly  with  well- 
planned    tailored   proposals 

"Forty  would  resixmd  promptly  with  form 
letters  and  routine  literature 

"Twenty  would  reply  too  slowly  to  receive 
most    favorable    conslderntlon 

"Ten  would  fs!I  to  reply  du'  to  organiza- 
tions 1  confusion  and  buck  pnsslng 

"Five  would  send  materia]  doing  their 
cause  more  harm  than  good 

"One  explanation  for  such  poor  response 
is  that  many  locnl  groups  get  excited  only 
when  the  query  comes  tn  them  direct  from 
the  Industrial  proepect  They  Just  don't 
exert  themselves  to  respond  to  anonymous 
Inquiries  referred  by  railroads.  State  agencies. 
utiUtieB,  etc 

"This  may  be  human  nature,  but  it's  not 
good  business 

"Successful  developers  have  learned  that 
It  pays  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case  to  Interested 
parties.  You  never  know  where  your  next 
lead   Is  going  to  originate   ■ 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  lYibune  on  Monday,  April  11.  1960, 
published  another  tellinp  editorial  on 
the  problem  of  control  of  pollution  of  our 
streams  After  the  President  vetoed  the 
water  pollution  bill,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  published  several  editorials  on 
this  subject,  this  one  being  entitled 
"Congress  Should  Try  Again  on  Pollu- 
tion'"  This  is  an  excellent  discussion 
of  the  point,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objtcuon.  the  ediional 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

CoNoarss  Should  Tut  Again   on   Pollxttion 

The  lower  House  of  Congress  hae  restored 
a  »25  million  cut  In  the  Federal  aid  progrrim 
for  sewage  treatment  works  during  the  next 
fiscal  year 

The  admlnisiratiun  budget  provided  only 
$20  mlUion  as  the  Federal  Oovernraent's 
share  of  the  naUonal  pollution  control  pro- 
gram t>egun  in  1956  Raising  the  amount 
back  to  the  »45  miliiun  level  of  Uie  last  3 
years,  the  Appropriations  Committee  de- 
clared: '"1116  amount  requested  •  •  •  Lfc  com- 
pletely unrealisuc  in  view  of  the  urgency 
of  need  and  Uie  growing  hazard  of  water 
polluUon.  •  •  •  Nor  (Uies  Uie  argument  that 
it  is  a  local  problem,  and  not  a  Fedeial  re- 
sponsibility, hold  up  under  objective  analy- 
sU. 

Ii  is  seldom  Uiai  \.he  lochlily  which  buiid-s 
tlie  w^ie  Ueatment  plant  gains  nvjre  than  a 
small  part  of  the  advantages  that  result.  It 
li  other  communities  downstream  and  often 
even  in  a  different  State  that  really  benefit.  " 

If  the  .Senate  accepts  the  House  figure  the 
Federal  grants  will  continue  next  year  as  in 
the  past  Utah  communities  have  been  re- 
ceiving »682.275  annually  under  the  pro- 
gram, with  loc*l  funds  paying  70  percent  of 
the  cost  and  tlie  Federal  Government  30  per- 
cent, n  the  recommended  slabh  is  carried 
out,  program*  In  Utah  would  be  cut  back  to 
»236.910next  year. 

The  picture  of  national  water  pollution 
needs  is  emphasized  In  a  report  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  drawn  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  NaUonal  Resources. 
This  reixjrt  should  Jolt  everyone  Into  greater 
effort  to  abate  Industrial  and  human  pollu- 
tion. 


Water  use  in  the  country  is  increasing 
with  the  rapid  population  grovrth  And 
within  20  years  the  residents  of  many  areas 
wui  have  U)  drink  water  that  previously  has 
i>e^n  used  again  and  again,  the  report  warns. 

This  metms  that  great  improvements  will 
have  to  be  made  In  sewage  and  water  purl- 
flcauon  techniques.  In  addition  to  more 
wideepread  treatment  Present  methods  do 
not  remove  many  of  the  new  types  of  chem- 
Ic-as  household  detergents  Insecticides,  and 
Industrial  wastes 

The  Public  Health  Service  urges  that  high- 
est priority  be  given  scientific  research  deal- 
ing with  this  knotty  problem 

It  will  cost  $9  billion  to  do  what  should 
be  done  to  abate  pollution  in  the  Nation 
In  the  next  5  years,  the  rep<jrt  says  Twenty- 
nine  hundred  municipalities  will  have  t<3 
build  sewage-treatment  plants  and  2.730 
others  will  have  to  enlarge  or  modernize 
theirs.  More  than  6  000  industrial  factories 
will  have  to  control  their  wastes. 

Communities  which  fall  to  clean  up  their 
water  supplies  will  find  their  futures  ad- 
versely affected  and  their  growth  curtailed 
For  example,  Kan.sas  City  Is  now  feeling  the 
pinch  of  punlUve  mea.'ures  because  its  offi- 
cials Ignored  Public  Health  Service  and  Mis- 
souri Pollution  Board's  orders  to  clean  up. 

Congress  should  try  again  to  pass  a  work- 
able water-polIuUon  bill.  The  new  bill 
should  take  into  consideration  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  messiige  suggestion  that  tighter 
mea-sures  be  taken  to  halt  pollution  This 
will    call    for    more    severe    penalties 

Pollution  and  water  supply  problems  ofiei. 
can  be  handled  better  on  a  watershed  or 
river  system 

Hence.  Federal  Incentives  should  be  pro- 
vided for  both  local  and  regional  sewage 
Work,  particularly  where  it  U  demonstrated 
that  the  cleanup  program  ii  required  and 
the  Government  grants  and  other  Incentives 
are  needed  Congress  should  review  the 
wisdom  of  restricting  the  polluUon  grants  to 
small  communities.  In  many  cases  the  mid- 
dle-sized and  large  cities  are  the  worst  ofT 
financially.  In  tighter  tax  straltjackets  and 
have  equally  severe  sanitation  problems 


MASS  TR.\NSP0RTATI0N 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  last  month  when  I  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  3278.  to  help  improve  mass 
tran-sportatlon  sei-vices  In  metropolitan 
areas.  I  tried  to  stress  the  broad-scale 
national  interest  in  this  problem  which 
far  transcends  the  convenience  of  our 
railroad  commuters,  important  as  that 
may  be 

I  tiied  to  point  out  that  the  existence 
of  adequate,  modern  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  vitally  important  fi-om 
Uhe  standpoint  of  preseiTing  the  wealth- 
and  revenue-producing  capacity  of  our 
major  metropolitan  areas  which  may 
otherwise  strangle  from  tralflc  conge.s- 
tion  and  land  waste 

It  is  also  important  fi-om  the  stand- 
point of  protecting  our  country's  huge 
investment  in  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram, an  investment  that  will  inevitably 
soar  to  fantastic  heights  if  we  lose  our 
present  mass  transit  services. 

And  it  is  vitally  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  insiuing  the  free  flow  of 
freight  in  Interstate  commerce,  which 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  costly  delays 
in  urban  areas  because  of  traffic  pa- 
ralysis. 

ThLs  last  point  was  recently  substan- 
tiated by  Stanley  Berge.  professor  of 
transportation  at  Northwestern  Univer- 


sity, who  wi-ote  In  the  May  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly: 

A  fact  too  often  overlooked  in  discussions 
of  the  metropolitan  transportauon  problem 
is  that  efficient  movement  of  freight  within 
and  across  the  lu-ban  area  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  efficient  movement  of  passengers 
Hence,  any  future  planning  for  railroad  com- 
muter services  and  other  passenger  services 
should  aim  at  maximum  utUizauon  of 
tracks,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  by 
both  freight  and  passenger  trains. 

In  his  article  Mr  Berge  discusses  two 
advancements  that  would  materially  im- 
piove  our  rail  transportauon  systems 
the  elimination  of  mefQcient  stub-end 
railroad  terminal  stations  to  be  replaced 
by  through  stations  and  the  development 
of  a  new  railroad  electrification  progj-am 
which  would  cut  investment  and  main- 
tenance costs  while  improving  elRciencv 
and  reliability. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  capital  im- 
provements that  my  bill  is  designed  to 
assist,  and  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  the  sooner  we  start  helping  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  make 
these  kinds  of  investments,  the  more 
money  we  will  save  in  the  long  run.  This 
is  the  kind  of  prudent  expenditure  that 
is  vitally  needed  and  that  can  only  be 
considered  an  asset  on  the  ledgers  of 
our  Nation's  strength  and  security. 

Mr    Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  by  Mr 
Berpc  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record . 
as  follows 

(From  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mav  1960] 

How    COMMI.TEES    Can    Have    T>iEni    Trains 

(By  Stanley   Berge* 

(Commuter  service  on  public  uansporta- 
tion  ha.>;  become  one  of  the  most  besetting 
probiema  of  our  time  For  a  constructive 
soJuUon  we  have  turned  to  Stanley  Berge 
professor  of  transportaUon  at  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Business.  Mr.  Berge 
has  made  spx'cial  field  studies  of  the  railroad 
situation  in  sue  of  our  large  American  cities 
and  has  madt  three  trips  t  j  Europe  to  col- 
lect data  bearing  on  the  subject.) 

The  great  cities  of  today  owe  much  of 
their  growth  and  present  stature  to  the 
railroads  which  have  .served  them  for  up- 
ward of  a  century  But  as  the  cities  out- 
grow their  past  and  extend  Into  the  suburbs, 
peojile  everywhere  i\re  ark:ne  in  some  anx- 
iety whether  there  is  any  way  the  rallrojids 
can  meet  the  new  challenge 

The  disorgtnized  commuter  r.illroads 
often  give  the  impression  that  they  do  not 
even  wish  to  participate  in  future  metro- 
politan transportation  While  the  press 
publishes  gushing  predictions  of  big  plans 
for  motor  tran.iport  and  aviation,  one  looks 
In  vain  for  a  single  fnThusl.ostic,  lmap;nB- 
tlve  prof)08al  for  large-scale  improvement  In 
coordinated  metropolitan  railroad  .service. 
Instead  of  getting  together  and  fxxDlIng 
their  resources  to  dcvniop  u  dramatic  long- 
range  plan,  even  the  most  strategic  railroads 
serving  our  great  ciUes  seem  to  be  goinc;  it 
alone.  The  newspap)ers  continually  rep«.>rt 
suburtmn  fare  Increases,  train  curtailments, 
and  complaints  aix>ut  subsidized  competi- 
tion and  unfair  taxes  Occasionally  there  is 
an  encouraging  announcement  that  an  in- 
dividual road  has  introduced  new  suburban 
coaches  to  replace  decrepit  old  rattlers  But 
where  is  there  any  IndicaUon  that  the  rail- 
roads, as  a  group,  have  any  radical  improve- 
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menu  In  mind  for  their  metropolitan  com- 
muter services:  their  medium-distance  In- 
tercity passenger  services,  where  they  stlU 
have  a  fighting  chance:  or  their  through 
metropolitan  freight  service,  where  the  pres- 
ent pace  of  rail  performance  is  almost  a 
Joke'' 

In  fact,  most  railroad  managements  to- 
day are  resigned  to  the  Idea  that  Insofar  as 
metropolitan  transportation  is  concerned. 
they  are  a  declining  industry.  All  of  their 
big  plans,  It  seems,  are  geared  to  a  concept 
that  the  future  of  the  railroads  is  limited 
solely  to  the  carriage  of  long-distance  inter- 
city bulk  freight 

Whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  the  strate- 
gic rail  lines  In  our  large  cities  possess  loca- 
tlonal  and  technical  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  form  of  transport.  If 
by  some  magic  injection  these  despondent 
carriers  were  aroused,  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  big  cities  need  coordinated  rail- 
roads quite  as  much  as  coordinated  high- 
ways and  air  and  water   transport 

A  fact  too  often  overlooked  in  discussions 
of  the  metropolitan  transportation  problem 
is  that  elHclent  movement  of  freight  within 
and  across  the  urban  area  is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  efBclent  movement  of  passengers. 
Hence,  any  future  planning  for  railroad  com- 
muter services  and  other  passenger  services 
should  aim  at  maximum  utilization  of 
tracks,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  by 
both  freight  and  passenger  trains.  Is  this 
being  done  today?  The  answer  Is  "No." 
Railroad  executives  and  city  planners  are 
still  struggling  with  proposals  for  commuter 
facilities  and  for  rapid-transit  extensions  ex- 
clusively to  take  care  of  passenger  traffic. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  most  of  these  plans 
are  slow  to  get  public  acceptance  Their 
failure  to  obtain  financial  and  general  sup- 
port Is  primarily  the  result  of  a  fundamental 
fallacy  in  metropolitan  transportation  plan- 
ning; namely,  that  because  no  more  than 
20  hours  per  week  of  use  can  be  expected 
of  commuter  railroad  and  rapid-transit  fa- 
cilities and  personnel,  such  facilities  can 
never  be  made  self-supporting  and  their  op- 
eration win  always  incur  a  deficit.  Since 
deficits  must  be  carried  either  by  taxpayers, 
in  the  case  of  transit  lines,  or  by  shippers 
and  stockholders,  in  the  case  of  commuter 
railroads,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
metropolitan  transportation  plans  involving 
extensive  deficit  financing  should  be  greeted 
with  widespread  enthusiasm  In  our  enter- 
prise system,  the  public  is  apt  to  look 
askance  at  any  industry,  even  in  the  public 
service,  which  openly  declares  that  it  can- 
not exist  without  direct  public  subsidies  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

Why  Is  K  that  so  many  people  think  of  the 
metropolitan  transportation  problem  simply 
as  a  mass-transit  problem''  To  r>e  sure, 
mass  transit  by  bus  and  rapid-transit  lines 
is  certainly  a  vital  part  of  urban  passenger 
transportation,  but  unfortunately  it  Is  not 
suitable  for  long-distance  extensions,  as 
metropolitan  travel  reaches  out  50  miles  or 
more  from  the  central  business  district. 
Neither  are  mass-transit  facilities  and  equip- 
ment particularly  suited  to  the  transport  of 
mall,  express,  and  freight,  which  must  also 
be  carried  if  metropolitan  rail  lines  are  to 
become  self -supporting.  Hence,  rather  than 
extend  rapid -transit  lines  far  out  of  the 
central  cities  into  thln-denslty  territory, 
why  not  avoid  duplication,  waste,  and  frus- 
tration by  assigning  responsibility  for  rela- 
tively long  distance  metropolitan  transport 
of  both  passengers  and  freight  to  coordi- 
nated metropolitan  railroad  systems  and 
turn  over  the  closely  spaced  stops  and  high- 
density  urban  transport  of  passengers  to  the 
transit  lines  The  railroads  would  thus  be- 
come a  super  rapid  transit  network  which 
could  be  effectively  coordinated  with  an 
inner  network  of  urban  transit  services. 

BKKAKING   THE   KArLROAO    BOTTLENECKS 

One  day  there  will   be  a  great  awakening 
in  one  of  our  large  metropolitan  cities.     The 


present  bottleneck  of  stub-end  railroad  ter- 
minal stations  will  be  broken,  enabling 
tralDB  to  move  freely  through  the  central 
city,  making  stops  at  a  series  of  convenient 
platform  stations  instead  of  forcing  all  pas- 
sengers to  enter  and  leave  all  trains  at  a 
single,  congested,  downtown  location  The 
old-fftshloned.  InefUclent,  stub-end  terminal 
stations  In  the  hearts  of  most  large  cities  &ie 
inherited  from  the  19th  century  Further 
confusion  results  when  cities  are  served  by 
twu  or  more  stub-end  stations  which,  m 
view  of  modern  needs,  are  rather  inconven- 
ientlj  located 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads,  stub- 
end  Oermlnal  stations  are  both  inefficient  and 
wasteful  of  space,  equipment,  and  manpower 
Through-station  tracks  can  handle  at  least 
four  times  as  many  trains  and  passengers 
per  hour  as  stub-end-station  tracks.  In 
Chicago,  for  instance,  45  multiple-unit  trains 
can  be  operated  by  the  electrified  Illinois 
Central  suburban  line  to  and  from  Its  stub- 
end  terminal  station  at  Randolph  Street  In 
a  single  rush  hour  Since  the  station  con- 
tains six  stub-end  tracks,  this  means  an 
average  of  approximately  seven  trains  per 
track  per  hour  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
State  Street  subway  line  of  the  Chicagfj 
Tran$it  Authority  averages  30  trains  per 
track  during  a  single  rush  hour,  and  In 
addition  offers  the  passenger  a  number  of 
convenient  platform  station  stops.  In  this 
case,  the  subway  and  the  railroad  both  use 
self-propelled,  electric,  multiple-unit  trains 
with  double-end  controls  exclusively,  yet 
there  appears  to  be  a  fotirfold  gain  in  effi- 
ciency resulting  from  the  through-station 
openitlon  compared  with  the  stub-end-sta- 
tion operation 

Miifeover.  the  average  efficiency  of  stub- 
end  railroad  terminals  is  still  further  Im- 
paired by  the  fact  that  most  commuter 
railroads  operate  trains  propelled  by  loco- 
motives Unless  the  double-end  push-pull 
type  of  control  Is  provided,  it  is  necessary  to 
engage  In  extensive — and  expensive — switch- 
ing t^jerations  In  and  out  of  the  terminal 
station  simply  to  put  the  locomotive  at  the 
head  end  of  each  tr.iln  Before  its  recent 
inauguration  of  push-pull  suburban  trains, 
the  Chicago  &  North  Westerns  entire  16- 
track  stub-end  station  at  Madison  Street  In 
Chicago  could  accommodate  only  60  train 
movements  during  a  single  rtish  hour — no 
more  than  are  handled  in  the  same  hour  on 
Just  the  2  through  tracks  of  the  transit 
authoritys  State  Street  subway  line. 

The  distance  covered  In  backup  and  turn- 
around train  movements  is  often  consider- 
able The  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St  Paul  & 
Paclfio.  for  instance,  using  one  end  of  the 
stub-end  Chicago  Union  Station.  Is  com- 
pelled to  back  passenger  trains  3  miles  to  the 
Western  Avenue  coachyard  turn  them 
arounfl.  and  again  back  them  3  miles  into 
the  station  This  procedure  not  only  In- 
volves a  great  waste  of  track  and  station 
capacity  but  is  equally  wasteful  of  equip- 
ment »nd  crewtime 

To  sum  up:  Obsolete  stub-end  railway  ter- 
minal* must  give  way  to  efficient  platform 
statioos  located  on  unified  through-track 
systems,  thus  permitting  effective  coordina- 
tion oT  metropolitan  railway  operations.  In 
other  words.  It  is  high  time  that  the  prin- 
ciple otf  continuous  flow  should  be  applied  in 
metropolitan  railroad  networks  Just  as  it  has 
been  applied  In  the  development  of  express- 
ways and  rapid-transit  lines  It  is  no  more 
logical,  for  example,  to  stop  all  New  York 
Central  St  New  Haven  passenger  trains  at  a 
brick  Wall  in  Grand  Central  Terminal  than 
it  would  be  to  stop  all  subway  trains  at  a 
brick  wall  under  Times  Square,  or  to  bottle 
up  all  motor  vehicles  using  the  Lincoln  Tun- 
nel In  a  giant  mldtown  parking  lot 

TH»OnCH    TRAFFIC    wrTHOtTT    SXrBSIDIIS 

The  advantages  of  through  stations  on 
conneated  tracks  are  evident  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads  30th  Street  and  North  Phila- 


delphia statloiis  In  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in 
the  through-track  arrangement  of  Penn 
Station  in  New  York  Outside  the  United 
States,  metropolitan  Tokyo  has  one  of  the 
best  arrangements  of  unified  tracks  and  sta- 
tions Stations  In  the  Netherlands  are  al- 
most without  exception  of  the  through  type. 
Stub-end  stations  in  Brussels  have  recently 
been  rebuilt  as  through  stations  by  linking 
tracks  in  a  crosstown  tunnel.  A  tunnel  has 
Just  been  completed  to  link  the  rail  lines  in 
Madrid,  and  the  French  are  studying  a  tun- 
nel plan  to  link  the  principal  rail  lines  and 
eliminate  major  stub-end  station*  In  Paris. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  such  con- 
tinuous-flow railway  networks  Is  that  they 
are  useful  for  freight,  mall,  and  express 
trains,  as  well  as  for  commuter  trains  and 
intercity  passenger  trains  They  are  thus 
much  more  likely  to  achieve  sufficient  uti- 
lization to  pay  their  way  witliout  the  need 
for  direct  subsidies  from  the  taxpayers. 

Consider  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Con- 
necticut metropolitan  area  The  New  Jer- 
sey railroads,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  all  terminate  In  stub-end  sta- 
tions west  of  the  Hudson  River  Even  the 
Pennsylvania,  whose  two  tunnels  were  com- 
pleted In  1909,  operates  very  few  trains 
through  and  beyond  Penn  Station  As  a 
result,  its  two  tunnels  get  far  less  utiliza- 
tion than  they  could  if  a  pattern  of  through 
metropolitan  rail  service  were  developed 
The  idea  of  operating  trains  from  New  Jer- 
sey through  Manhattan  east  to  Long  Island 
and  north  to  Connecticut  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  StlU  a  good  one  Why  should  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road  continue  to  struggle 
with  the  obvious  Inefficiency  of  dead-end 
terminal  rrovements  in  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan when  Its  service  could  be  made  much 
better  and  less  costly  by  swinging  Its  trains 
under  the  Hudson  and  terminating  their 
runs  at  various  points  on  the  New  Jersey 
railroads?  Consider,  also,  the  advanuges 
that  would  be  gained  by  extending  Grand 
Central  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  New  Haven  through  a  tunnel  connec- 
tion with  through  rail  operations  between 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  Such  a  termi- 
nal unification  project  would  finally  con- 
summate one  of  the  major  unrealized  ob- 
jectives of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authoritys 
comprehensive  plan  of  1921 

In  the  Boston  area,  the  sufferings  of  Suf- 
folk County  and  the  suburbs  would  be 
greatly  reduced  by  breaking  a  tunnel 
through  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  soft 
slate  putting  Bostons  North  and  South 
stations  on  the  same  through  tracks  Such 
a  bold  stroke  would  not  only  break  the 
city's  ancient  bottlenecks  by  transforming 
Its  two  stub-end  stations  into  through  sta- 
tlorxs:  It  might  be  the  welcome  signal  for 
finally  getting  New  England's  most  impor- 
tant railroads— the  New  Haven  and  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine — to  work  as  a  winning  team 
Certainly  each  road  has  been  finding  solo 
operations  a  losing  proposition 

In  the  Phlladelphla-Camden  metropollUn 
area.  It  has  so  far  been  aoparentlv  Impos- 
sible for  the  railroads  to  shake  hands  across 
the  Delaware  River  Not  only  do  the  Penn- 
sylvania suburban  trains  fall  to  reach  the 
tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania-Reading  Seashore 
lines  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  but 
even  on  the  Philadelphia  side  there  Is  no 
coordinated  use  of  tracks  and  sutlons  bv 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Reading 
Railroad  Each  of  these  lines  terminates  Its 
suburban  runs  In  a  separate  stub-end  sta- 
tion in  downtown  Philadelphia  A  rail  tun- 
nel under  Market  Street  and  acroM  the 
Delaware  River  would  forego  an  effective 
through  rail  network  for  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly  Love  and   Its  hinterland. 

Chicago,  the  railroad  center  of  the  United 
States,  sxiffers  from  Its  failure  to  unify  tracks 
of  railroads  terminating  in  five  obeolete 
stub-end  stations  Chicago's  terminal  unifi- 
cation problem  will  never  be  solved  until  a 
coordinated    unlfled-track   system    is   devei- 
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oped   with   a  series  at  conveniently   located 
platform    stations,    so    that    both    suburban 
and  through  trains  can  collect  and  discharge 
passengers  at  more  than  one  .station,  and  so 
that    tracks    and    facilities   can    be   used    for 
mall,  express,  and   freight  trains,  as  well  as 
passenger  trains      Such  a  unlfled-rall  system 
could  be  created  on  the  east  side  of  the  cen- 
tral    business     district     by     constructing     a 
3-miIe   tunnel   connecting  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral  south    of    the    Chicago   River   with    the 
North  Western  north  and  west  of  the  river. 
On  the  west   side  of  the  Loop,   a  good  con- 
nection is  needed   between   the  North  West- 
em's  tracks  and   the  Union  Station,  making 
Union  Station  an   efficient    through   station. 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  one  won- 
ders  why    the    Southern    Pacifies    peninsula 
line  northward  from  San  Jose  still  gets  no 
farther    than    the    old    stub-end    station    at 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets,  when,  by  tun- 
neling under  the  relatively  shallow  waters  of 
the  bay  to  Oakland,  it  could  become  an  ef- 
fective  through  route  for   both   freight   and 
passenger   traffic.     Such   a   cross -bay   tunnel 
would  create  an  efficient  San  Francisco  Bay 
belt  line  connecting  San  Francisco.  Oakland. 
San    Jose    and    the    many    rapidly    growing 
Intermediate  communities  on  either  side  of 
the  bay. 

Even  Los  Angeles,  city  of  the  Ireeways,  Is 
criss-crossed  by  the  rights-of-way  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Sante  Pe.  Union  Paciflc. 
and  Paciflc  Electric  railways.  While  the 
local  passenger  service  of  the  Paciflc  Electric 
has  been  abandoned,  the  other  railroads  still 
operate  through  passenger  trains  Into  Los 
Angeles'  Union  Station  (another  stub-end 
facility),  and  freight  service  requires  the 
maintenance  of  many  miles  of  track  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area  Time  is  running  out,  but 
much  might  still  be  accomplished  If  the  re- 
maining strategic  rail  lines  of  this  area  were 
to  decide  to  work  as  a  coordinated  metropoli- 
tan system. 

RAILROAD   ELECTRlrlCATIOW 

Couple  a  bolt  of  lightning  to  flanged  wheels 
on  through  metropolitan  systems  of  steel 
rails  and  you  will  have  the  key  to  the  solution 
for  the  metropolitan  transportation  problem 
The  nearest  thing  to  a  lightning  bolt  coupled 
to  a  railroad  Is  the  economical  new  25,000- 
volt  ac  system  of  railroad  electrification, 
which  U  now  rapidly  spreading  across  E^irope 
and  Asia.  The  25-kllovoU  60-cycle  system, 
developed  by  the  French  National  Rallwavs 
since  World  War  II,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
British  Transport  Commission  for  an  exten- 
sive electrification  program  In  the  British 
Isles  Soviet  Russia  has  adopted  It  for  a  big 
i>ew  program  of  electrification.  This  system 
has  been  successfully  employed  on  suburban 
lines  both  In  Turkey  and  In  Portugal,  which 
U  now  extending  the  system  northward  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto  In  Asia,  the  new  system 
has  been  adopted  for  major  installations  in 
India  and  in  Communist  China  and  will  be 
utilized  In  extensions  of  electrified  lines  in 
Japan 

In  France,  a  combination  of  technical 
leadership  and  aggressive  promotional  efforts 
has  developed  a  new  system  which  has  cut 
the  Investment  cost  of  railroad  electrification 
in  half  while  at  the  same  time  Increasing  Its 
efficiency  and  reliability  By  1961.  at  least  70 
percent  of  all  traffic  carried  by  the  26.000- 
mlle  nationalized  railroad  system  wiU  be 
moved  electrically.  Tremendous  advance- 
ment in  the  speed,  capacity,  and  stamina  of 
conventional  electrified  railroads,  has  been 
scored  by  the  French,  while  monorail  pro- 
moters have  been  attempting  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  t)est  way  to  get  100-mlle-an- 
hour  trains  Is  to  take  them  off  two  rails  and 
suspend  them  from  one.  Yet,  while  no  com- 
mercial monorail  has  yet  been  built  to  carry 
passengers  even  as  fast  as  50  miles  an  hovu. 
the  French  have  operated  trains  propeUed  by 
modern  electric  locomotives  at  206  miles  an 
hour  over  a  stretch  of  conventional  standard- 
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gage  track  near  Bordeaux  Following  these 
successful  tests,  the  French  stepped  up  the 
speed  limit  to  100  miles  an  hour  on  the  Parls- 
Lyon  portion  of  the  famous  Mistral  run  to 
the  Riviera,  The  Mistral,  fastei»t  scheduled 
train  In  the  world  over  a  long  run.  now  aver- 
ages 80  miles  an  hour  over  the  318  miles 
between  Paris  and  Lyon. 

Rhythmic,  trouble-free,  high-speed  opera- 
tion 20  hours  a  day  on  the  Parls-Lyon  run 
has  also  brought  to  the  French  the  world's 
locomotive  stamina  championship.     This  was 
achieved    in    1956    by    the    Alsthom    electric 
locomotive    CC-7147.    which    covered    a    dis- 
tance of  273.400  miles— more  than  equal  to 
a  trip  to  the  moon— In  seven  months  of  regu- 
lar   runs    averaging    1,272   miles   dally      The 
locomotive  was   then   given   its  first  general 
overhaul.     Not  being  satisfied  with  this  rec- 
ord, the  French  National  Railways  has  since 
decided   on    a   policy    of    running    a    million 
kilometers — equal    to   a    round    trip    to    the 
moon — on  the  Parls-Lyon  run  before  giving 
the  electric  locomotives  a  genera]  overhaul. 
Such  record-shattering  speed  and  trouble- 
free  performance  of  modern  electrified  rail- 
road   service    are    in    themselves    staggering. 
but  the  most  spectacular  discovery  was  yet 
to   be  revealed.     This  was  the  first  success- 
ful large-scale  use  of  standard  high-voltage 
alternating   current   for   railroad    electrifica- 
tion.    Less  than  10  years  of  postwar  research 
and  experimentation,    largely   conducted  on 
a  50-mlle  line  near  Geneva,  led  French  en- 
gineers to  embark  upon  general  application 
of    the    revolutionary    26-kllovolt    50-cycle 
single-phase    system    of    rail    electrification. 
The    use    of    such    high-voltage    alternating 
current  of  standard   frequnecy    (50-cycle    in 
Europe  and  60-cycle  In  the  United  States)  re- 
moves the  principal  obstacle  to  railroad  elec- 
trification—the  huge  cost  of  initial  installa- 
tion. 

Having  built  both  1.500-volt  direct  current 
lines    and    26,000-volt    50-cycle    alternating 
current  lines   at   the   same   time  and    under 
similar  conditions,  the  French  were  able  to 
demonstrate   a   saving   of   approximately    50 
percent  in   the  construction  cost  of  the  AC 
system.     First,    the  catenary   wire   and   sup- 
porting poles  required  to  feed  25,000-volt  al- 
ternating current  to  electric  locomoUves  or 
self-propelled    trains    are    only    about    one- 
third    as    heavy    as    those    required    for    the 
1,500- volt  direct  current  trolley   wire.     Sec- 
ond, the  25-kilovolt  system  does  not  require 
a    parallel,    high-tension    transmission    line 
along  the  right  of  way,  since  the  trolley  wire 
Itself  Is  the  high-tension  line.     This  elimi- 
nates   the    complication    and    cost    of    three 
wires  and   their  supporting  poles  along  the 
right  of   way — a   vast  saving   In   original  In- 
vestment    and     In     maintenance     expense. 
Third,  costly  substations  along  the  right  of 
way.    required    to    change    standard    utility 
current  Into  direct  current,  or  some  special 
low-frequency   alternating  current,   are    vir- 
tually eliminated.     Thus,  Instead  of  requir- 
ing substations  with  transformers  and  recti- 
fiers every  4  to  8  miles,  the  25-kilovolt  50- 
cycle  trolley  wire  needs  to  be  fed  only  every 
30  to  50  miles,  where  it  Is  connected  by  trans- 
former   with    the   public-utility   power   grid. 
For  metropolitan  railway  operations,  elec- 
trification must  be  regarded  as  the  next  im- 
portant step  to  be  taken  after  unification  of 
tracks    and    stations.       Under    high-density 
traffic  conditions,  such  as  prevail  in  metro- 
politan    service,     electric     trains     are     more 
efficient  and  economical  than  dlese] -powered 
trains.      In    the    long   run,    using   the    high- 
voltage    AC    system,    fuel    and    maintenance 
costs  will  be  less  for  electric  than  for  diesel 
power.      With    more   traffic   concentrated    on 
fewer   tracks   in    a   coordinated    system,   the 
time  will  be  ripe  for  a  new  era  of  American 
railroad   electrification.     By   that   time,   ex- 
periments now   being  made  may  have   per- 
fected a  system  of  automatic  train  operation 
by     remote    control     on     electrified     routes. 
Louis     Armand,     former     president     of     the 


French  National  Railways,  told  me  in  1955 
that  automatic  operation  of  electric  trains 
would  In  the  future  be  considered  Just  as 
practical  as  automatic  electric  elevators  are 
today.  Just  last  year.  Installation  of  a  new 
system  of  electronic  safety  devices  permitted 
the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  to  adopt  universal 
one-man  cab  control  on  all  trains. 

GOOD  TRANSPORT  IS  A   DYNAMIC  FORCE 

Some  railroad  commuters  have  been  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  100  percent  fare  Increases 
since    World    War    II    slmplv    because    they 
would   rather   pay   the   increased    fares   than 
drive  to  work.     But  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  happy  with  either  the  fares  or  the 
train  service     As  more  and  more  people  have 
been    commuting    by    automobile,    the   com- 
muter railroads  have  been  losing  passengers, 
even  though  commuter  revenues  are  reach- 
ing record  highs      Under  present  conditions 
the  automobile  gives  most  commuters  faster, 
more     comfortable,     and     more     convenient 
transportation  from  door-to-door  than  public 
transportation    by   railroad   or    transit    lines. 
Furthermore,  for  those  commuters  who  have 
access  to  free  or  cheap  parking  at  their  places 
of  business,  the  automobile  is  more  econom- 
ical than  railroad  commutation.     Since  the 
average   American    family   possesses   at   least 
one  automobile,  the  fixed  costs  of  car  owner- 
ship are  Incurred  whether  or  not  the  vehicle 
Is  used  for  conrmutation      Hence,  the  com- 
muter  compares    the   out-of-pocket    cost    of 
driving  and  parking  with  tiie  out-of-pocket 
cost  of  rail  fares  plus  bus  fares  to  and  from 
the  railway  stations     Thus  many  commuters 
have  decided  that  rail  service  Is  too  slow,  too 
inconvenient,  too  uncomfortable,  or  too  ex- 
pensive for  door-to-door  transport. 

Fortunately,  the  railroads  are  not  yet  out 
of  the  race.  As  fares  have  been  Increased, 
new  and  comfortable  equipment  is  appear- 
ing on  some  of  the  roads  which  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  their  commuter  service  has  a 
future  How  can  this  change  of  heart  be 
organized  into  a  vigorous  long-range  pro- 
gram of  spectacular  Improvements  In  the 
quality  and  economy  of  rail  service? 

People  will  use  automobiles  only  as  long 
as  nothing  better  is  available.  Trucks  will 
carry  most  of  the  freight  within  and 
through  metropolitan  areas  only  until  fast- 
er, more  efficient,  and  more  economical 
transport  is  available.  Mail  and  express  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  central  terminal  de- 
lays only  until  a  better  system  of  co- 
ordinated metropolitan  mail  and  express 
distribution  is  available.  Some  will  say. 
"Why  flay  the  dying  Iron  horse?  His  days 
of  service  are  nearly  over"  Others  will  reply 
that  coordinated  electrified  through  metro- 
politan railway  systems  may  still  be  made 
a  dynamic  force  In  the  new  metropolis  with 
beneficial  effects  u{>on  land  utilization  and 
human  activities. 

We  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
commercial,  social,  and  recreational  de- 
velopments invariably  follow  good  equip- 
ment on  good  schedules  over  good  routes. 
The  corollary  is  that  transportation  im- 
provements can  be  financed  most  economi- 
cally by  capitalizing  on  the  future  values 
which  transport  improvements  invariably 
create.  The  modern  metropolis  challenges 
the  railroads,  and  the  future  role  of  the  Iron 
horse  In  urban  transport  depends  upon  the 
response  of  railroad  management  to  this 
challenge. 


WHO  GETS  GOVERNMENT 
SUBSIDIES? 

Mr,  MURRAY,  Mr,  President,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  Government  subsi- 
dies appealed  in  the  Montana  Paiiner- 
St-ockman  issue  of  April  15.  1960,  This 
editorial  points  out  in  a  clear,  succinct 
manner  how  we  are  all  sharing  in  Gov- 
ernment  subsidies   daily   and   that   the 
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matter  of  Government  subsidies — con- 
trary to  a  popular  belief — is  not  limited 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial apjpearing  in  the  April  15.  1960. 
Montana  Farmer-Stockman,  Great 
Palls.  Mont.,  entitled  "Who  Gets  Gov- 
ernment Subsidies?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  GiTTS  Government  Stthsidies'' 

.\sk  the  average  man  on  the  street  what 
he  thinks  of  Government  subsidies  and 
chances  are  10  to  1  that  he  will  tell  you  he 
is  against  them,  says  a  recent  National 
Grange  bulletin.  Ask  him  who  gets  most 
Government  .subsidies  and  his  answer  will 
be  "I'armcrs."  Asked  U  he  or  his  business 
receives  a  aubsidy  and  the  an5wer  Is  likely 
to  b«  an  I  mpllrtki,  "No." 

But  de8]tfte  «nch  commDnly  expressed 
opinions,  the  Ankerlcan  public  has  been  sup- 
porting an  elaborate  system  of  Government 
subsidies  (Including  tariffs  on  countless 
manufactured  Items  k  since  the  first  Con- 
gress met  in  1789.  It  Is  difficult  to  name  a 
bxislnees  which  Is  not  receiving  some  type 
of  Government  subsidy 

This  average  man  en  the  street,  who  says 
he  is  opposed  to  all  subsidies,  comes  Into 
contact  with  them  every  day 

When  he  awakens  In  the  morning,  he 
turns  on  a  light  and  Immediately  starts 
sharing  the  results  of  a  subsidy  provided 
through  a  fast  tax  writeoff  plan  which  saves 
jX)wer  companies  billions  of  dollars — and 
which  reduces  his  light  bill   accordingly 

When  he  goes  to  a  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  he  shares  the  benefits  of  the  Oov- 
ernmenfi  $21  million  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion program — a  program  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  .-Kgrlculture  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  assuring  the  public  a  safe  and 
wholesome  supply  of  meat. 

If  he  has  children  In  school,  their  educa- 
tion Is  subsidized  by  taxes  paid  by  the  child - 
lesa  neighbor  across  the  street.  And.  If  his 
are  among  the  12  million  children  who  eat 
a  hot  lunch  provided  through  the  highly 
popular  Government  school  lunch  program, 
he  receives  direct  benefits  trom  another 
$150  million  Government  subsidy  If  his 
children  are  in  one  of  the  78.000  schools 
participating  In  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram, they  come  In  for  a  share  of  still  an- 
other  $75  million  subsidy 

When  Mr.  .Average  Man-on-the-Street 
drives  the  family  car  into  the  filling  station 
and  tells  the  attendant  to  "flll-er-up"  he 
again  shares  In  a  major  Government  sub- 
sidy— one  brought  about  through  a  sp>eclal 
depletion  allowance  ta.x  regulation  which 
cuts  the  petroleum  industry's  annual  opera- 
tion expense  by  about  $1  billion  a  year. 

If  he  makes  a  trip  by  plane,  he  rides  at 
a  fare  made  possible  by  a  direct  subsidy  to 
airlines — and  by  the  tax-supported  airports 
and  air  traffic  control  facilities. 

If  he  lives  in  a  house  purchased  with  a 
GI  loan,  he  pays  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  be- 
cause Uncle  Sam  has  agreed  to  ball  the 
banker  out  In  case  there  Is  a  default  In  pay- 
ments. 

When  he  sits  down  to  read  a  magazine,  he 
starts  sharing  a  subsidy  provided  through 
the  U  S  Post  Office  Department — a  subsidy 
which  has  cut  the  annual  cost  of  mailing  a 
single  publication  by  as  much  as  »8. 604. 000. 
Ready  for  bed,  the  average  man-on-the- 
street  goes  to  a  closet  and  places  his  trou- 
sers OR  a  steel  hanger  that  came  from  a  plant 
built  on  a  cost-plus  basis  during  World  War 
n  and  sold  to  a  steel  company  for  a  song  a 
few  years  later. 

So,  throughout  the  day.  the  man  who 
says  he  is  opposed    to  all   forms  of   subsidy 


has   been   sharing   special    services  provided 
at  the  tax|>ayer'3  expense. 

This  situation  does  not  Justify  a  contin- 
uation of  the  type  of  ineffective  farm  price 
BupiKurt  programs  now  in  op>eration,  con- 
cludes the  Grange,  but  it  does  show  clearly 
that  farmers  have  not  been — and  are  not 
now — the  exclusive  beneficiaries  of  8f>eciaJ 
subsidies  »nd  services  supplied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  OS.  taxpayers 


THE  BIBLE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  the  Bible  is  an  astoni.shlncr 
miracle.  Written  fragment  by  fragment, 
over  the  course  of  many  centuries,  under 
diflferent  states  of  society  and  in  dif- 
ferent lar^uages.  by  persons  of  the  most 
diverse  temperaments,  talents,  and  under 
differing  conditions,  we  can  only  marvel 
at  the  harmony  of  the  whole  sublime 
and  momentous  work.  Its  authors  were 
prince  and  peasant,  bond  and  free.  It 
contains  history,  prophecy,  pcetrj*.  prov- 
erbs, prayers,  and  good  literature.  Its 
instructive  composition  gives  wisdom  to 
all  who  seek  it.  example  to  all  who  wish 
to  follow  after  it,  and  hope  to  all  who 
yearn  for  it.  It  teaches  us  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die.  It  never  grows  old,  but  is 
as  real  and  as  applicable  to  the  present 
age  as  it  was  to  the  age  in  which  its 
divine  words  were  first  revealed.  Lawyer 
and  merchant,  physician  and  diplomat, 
statesman  and  soldier,  rich  and  poor — all 
may  derive  from  it  alike  measureless 
treasures  Untold.  With  each  reading  of 
it  there  comes  .something  new.  It  is  an 
eternal  source  of  strength.  Why  is  it  so'' 
Only  because  it  was  divinely  inspired  and 
it  reveals  God's  wondrous  plan  of  salva- 
tion for  erring  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  may  this  Nation  of  ours 
hold  close  to  itself  the  beautiful  thoughts 
set  forth  In  Psalm  19,  that  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  grandeur  of  creation  and 
God's  law; 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Ood: 
and  the  flrrnament  sheweth  his  handywork. 

Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  sheweth  knowledge 

There  Is  no  speech  nor  language,  where 
their  voice  Is  not  heard. 

Their  line  Is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for 
the  sun 

Which  Is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  ajid  rejolceth  as  a  strong  m.\n  to 
run  a  race 

Hi.s  going  forth  Is  from  the  end  of  the 
heaven.  an<l  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  It: 
and  there  la  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  there- 
of. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  Is  perfect,  converting 
the  soul:  tbe  testimony  of  the  Lord  Is  sure, 
making  wise   the   simple. 

The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 
ing the  h«art;  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  Is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  clean,  enduring 
forever;  the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether. 

More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold:  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honeycomb. 

Moreover  by  them  Is  thy  servant  warned, 
and  In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  re- 
ward. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse 
thou  me  f ram  secret  faults. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  pre- 
sumptuous sins;  let  them  not  have  dominion 


over  me:  then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall 
be  Innocent  from  the  great  transgreKslon. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer. 


NEW  YORK  SAYS    'VIVE  DE 
GAULLE" 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
rny  honor  and  privilege  yesterday  in  New 
York  City  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
and  a  dinner  sixjrLsored  by  the  Franco- 
American  Societies  horwring  President 
and  Mrs.  Charles  de  Gaulle.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  leader  in  New 
York  City  provided  many  people  of  my 
State  with  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  heartfelt  admiration  and  kinship 
with  him  and  his  nation. 

The  visit  of  General  de  Gaulle  to  this 
country  has  certainly  done  much  to 
strengthen  the  traditional  bonds  of 
cooperation,  friendship,  and  affection 
between  France  and  the  United  States. 
We  are  plea-sed  to  have  had  him  with 
U.S.  ju..t  a.s  we  are  glad  to  have  a  leader  of 
his  stature  and  resoluteness  in  the  camp 
of  the  free  nations  His  iron  will  and 
determination  will  be  vital  factors  In  all 
efToi-ts  to  establish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  editorials  in  this  mom- 
ings  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
New  York  Times  pay  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  incomparable  General  de  Gaulle  and 
his  visit  to  New  York  City.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  these  editorials 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  n)  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr  27. 
19601 

De  Oaotxe  in  Nxw  York 

Twenty-two  hours  are  hardly  enough  for 
New  Yi  >rk  to  assefls  the  magnitude  r>f  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  of  Prance,  or  for  him  to  savor 
the  friendliness  of  this  city  Yet  we  think 
both  understfiod  each  other  p)erfectly  during 
his  visit  of   yesterday  and   last   night. 

On  his  previous  trip  In  1944.  If  we  may 
say  so  with  some  little  pride  in  our  prescience. 
New  Yurk  gave  the  general  a  rather  more 
cordial  welcome  than  Washington  did  He 
rp^alls  In  the  sec<^nd  volume  of  his  war 
memoirs  that  while  his  public  appearances 
here  were  held  to  a  minimum  because  of 
p<'>lltical  necessities.  New  York's  Mayor  La 
Ouardla  nevertheless  bubbled  over  In  hia 
enthusiasm   and   friendliness. 

Yesterday,  too.  the  city  bubbled  over  with 
admiration  and  sffectlnn.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  entente  cordlale  established 
between  De  Gaulle  and  New  York  in  1944  was 
yesterday  renewed,  revivified  and  made  per- 
manent, 

Tlckertape  parades  up  lower  Broadway 
have  become  something  of  a  cnmrnonplace  In 
recent  years.  But  the  sincerity,  genuineness 
and  warmth  of  New  York's  welcome  were  un- 
mistakable And  although  France's  presi- 
dent has  been  depicted  as  stern,  unbending 
and  austere,  it  wa-s  plain  U)  see  that  he  was 
touched  emotionally  by  the  sight  and  sound 
of  this  great  city's  outpouring 

For  no  other  Frenchman  since  the  First 
World  War  could  there  have  been  svich  a 
reception,  simply  because  there  has  been  no 
other  Frenchman  of  like  stature  And  there 
are  others  besides  the  French  who  are  pleased 
and  proud  that  grandeur,  greatness  and 
leadership  In  world  councils  once  more  come 
from  France 
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Wherever  he  goes  In  the  New  World  when 
he  leaves  New  York  we  believe  Charles  de 
Gaulle  will  be  met  with  similar  emotion  and 
enthusiasm.  New  York  is  glad  that  It.  in 
Its  turn,  could  give  expression  to  them  If 
only  for  22  hours  We  do  not  know  If  fate 
will  take  him  this  way  again  We  are  proud 
that  he  has  been  here  twice,  and  each  time 
a    welcome    and    cherished    visitor 

As  he  leaves  us  this  morning  let  It  be  with 
4he  words  that  rang  so  often  in  his  ears 
yesterday:     "Vive  de  Gaulle,  Vive  la  France   " 

I  From   the  New   York  Times.   Apr    27,   1960] 
Dk  Gaulle  in  New  York 

It  la  Impossible  for  a  New  Yorker  to  think 
of  the  visit  of  a  great  French  general  to  our 
city  without  thinking  of  those  memorable 
days  In  August  1824.  when  General  Lafayette 
came  ashore  in  New  York  on  his  last  visit  to 
the  United  States  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  and  nothing  more  aprojxas.  even 
though  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that 
this  Is  by  no  means  a  farewell  visit  for  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle. 

There  were  other  notable  visits,  to  be 
sure— Marshal  Foch,  for  Instance  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1921.  and  General  de  Gaulle  himself, 
on  July  10,  1944.  while  the  Germans  were 
still  In  occupation  In  Paris,  and  on  August 
27.  1946,  with  the  war  In  Europe  won  and  the 
general  already  President  of  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government 

But  Lafayette  started  it  on  that  day  long 
ago  when  the  guns  boomed,  the  West  Point 
band  played  "See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes."  and  New  York  put  out  Its  flags  and 
threw  flowers  while  the  delirious  crowds 
cheered  Old  soldiers  wept  for  joy  and  for 
the  memories  of  "battles  long  ago."  The 
general  wept.  too. 

All  this  was  like  a  chord  whose  sound  was 
so  true  that  we  will  always  hear  It,  as  we  do 
rtow  while  General  de  Gaulle  Is  In  our  city. 
In  Washington,  In  his  address  to  Congress 
on  Tuesday,  the  French  President  himself 
evoked  the  memory  of  that  early  war  when 
"we  fought  side  by  side."  We  were  again 
fighting  as  allies  when  he  came  here  In  1944 
and  said:  "Tomorrow  when  the  world  will 
have  to  be  organized  for  [jeace  and  freedom, 
the  United  States  of  America  will  find  France 
at  her  side." 

During  the  next  visit.  In  1945.  victory  In 
Europe  having  been  won.  New  Yorkers  saw 
another  De  Gaulle,  warm,  human,  deeply 
moved  by  the  tribute  of  the  2  million  in- 
habitants who  cheered  him  History  re- 
peated Itself  yesterday,  when  General  de 
Gaulle  said  he  wa.s  "profoundly  moved."  So 
was  Foch  In  his  time.  So  was  Lafayette.  So 
were  we  and  our  parents  and  grandparents  all 
the  way  back  to  the  day  when  President  John 
Qulncy  Adams  said  farewell  to  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette   In   words   that   were   prophetic. 

"We  shall  look  upon  you  always."  he  said, 
"as  belonging  to  us,  during  the  whole  of  our 
life,  and  as  belonging  to  our  children  after 
tis." 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  SUMMIT 
TALKS  PLANNED 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
best  way  for  people  to  get  along  is  to 
get  together. 

This  Is  perhaF>s  nowhere  more  true 
than  in  the  ca.se  of  labor-management 
relations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
delighted  to  call  attention  this  morning 
to  the  White  House  announcement  that 
a  scries  of  hieh  level  labor-management 
summit  conferences  are  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future. 

Although  these  conferences  were  or- 
ganized and  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  participation  will  be  lim- 
ited to  three  rankiny  labor  leaders  and 


three  top  repi-esentatives  of  management 
The  Federal  Government  will  not  plan 
a  role  in  this  conference.  This  is  as  it 
should  be 

The  subject  matter  that  it  is  mtended 
will  be  covered  at  these  several  confer- 
ences mvolves  a  wide  range  of  important 
issues.  To  mention  a  few :  Overall  labor- 
management  relations,  the  rate  and  im- 
pact of  automation,  and  the  best  ways 
to  deal  with  increased  foreign  competi- 
tion. These  three  subjects  are  of  unlim- 
ited sco{>e. 

In  particular,  the  matter  of  automa- 
tion and  the  adjustment  to  automation 
through  the  negotiation  and  promulga- 
tion of  work  rules  is.  I  believe,  the  most 
important  and  fundamental  labor-man- 
agement issue  facmg  America.  It  has 
been  much  in  the  news  of  recent  date 
It  is  an  issue  which  certainly  merits  the 
careful  and  high  level  attention  of  a  con- 
ference, such  as  that  being  organized 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
future  developments  with  regard  to  the.se 
conferences.  I  know  that  I  voice  the 
opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  my  fellow 
Americans  in  saying  that  I  earnestly 
hope  the  results  of  these  meetings  will 
be  fruitful  and  will  promote  and  insure 
greater  labor-management  harmony  and 
cooperation. 


SENATOR    BYRD    OF    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  since 
1933  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been 
strerigthened  and  sustained  in  its  ex- 
amination of  fiscal  affairs  by  a  man  who 
brooks  no  compromise — the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Bvrd  i  .  While 
others  may  be  tempted  to  seek  an  easy 
way  out  or  to  juggle  facts  and  figures, 
the  distinguished  and  dedicated  Senator 
from  Virginia  abides  by  one  simple,  old- 
fashioned  rule,  which  is  nonetheless  ap- 
plicable in  1960  for  all  its  antiquity,  the 
rule  that  taxe.s  must  equal  expenditures. 

In  tlie  March  issue  of  Duns  Review. 
Mr.  Paul  Wooten  underscores  in  a  few- 
hundred  words  the  integrity  and  value 
of  the  efforts  of  the  deceptively  quiet 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  that,  although  his  voice  is  often 
pitched  low,  it  carries  far  and  clear  into 
the  minds  of  many  of  his  colleagues  and 
fellow  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Dun's  Review  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Warning   From    Senator    Harry   P    Btrd 
■'Federal   Spending   Must   Be   Clubed 

Like  Belshazzar,  Senator  Harry  F  Byrd 
sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  omi- 
nous warning  which  concerns  the  southern 
conservative  Is  this  country's  trillion-dollar 
public  and  private  Indebtedness. 

"It  is  well  to  learn  caution  from  the  expe- 
rience of  others,"  says  the  Virginia  Democrat 
"In  our  time,  we  have  witnes.sed  the  dev- 
astating experience  of  Germany.  France,  and 
other  nations  as  a  resvUt  of  their  departure 
from  sound  financial  policies.  A  welfare 
state  Is  a  subterfuge  for  good  government. 
It  has  brought  to  grief  every  nation  In  all 
history  that  has  tried  it." 


"Preeervatlon  of  fiscal  soundness  Is  not 
easy,"  Byrd  concedes,  "but  the  present  sit- 
uation cries  out  for  the  elimination  of  every 
postponabie  expenditure  so  that  a  substan- 
tial start  can  be  made  toward  reducing  the 
national  debt  Such  a  course  would  be  fol- 
lowed If  it  became  appixrent  that  it  Is  the 
wlsli  of  the  people  Business  and  profes- 
sional men  have  a  heavy  responsibility  In 
that  connection  They  are  leaders  In  their 
communities  and  should  be  able  to  arouse 
the  citizens  to  assert  their  influence  Con- 
gress will  be  quick  U}  cut  appropriations  if 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  pe<.>ple  want  it 
done  " 

It  was  B'TRD  who  sixjnsored  the  legislation 
that  g.ive  mcre.ised  flexibility  in  the  manuge- 
ment  nf  the  jiubltc  debt  It  waj;  this  bill 
which  poRt]x>ned.  for  tax  purposes  the  rec- 
ognition of  capital  gains  and  lo.sses  on  the 
exchange  of  outstanding  Treasurv'  securities 
lor  new  issues.  Such  advance  refunding  cre- 
ates a  minimum  of  market  disturbance.  It 
is  recognized  ;v*  an  effective  way  of  extending 
the  maturity  of  the  debt 

Some  of  the  legislators  who  have  been 
complaining  loudest  about  hieh  Interest 
rates.  Byrd  points  out.  fall  to  mention  that 
Congress  is  the  principal  offender  Had  Con- 
gres.s  removed  the  4'4  percent  ceiling  on  the 
interest  rate  for  long-term  bonds.  Senator 
Byrd  says,  the  Government  would  not  have 
been  forced  to  do  Its  borrowing  on  a  short- 
term  basis.  In  forcing  the  Treasury  to  do 
Its  refunding  In  the  short-term  market,  he 
believes,  a  great  disservice  was  done  small 
business  and  those  who  need  short-term 
money. 

Senator  Byrd.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  has  long  been  a 
crusader  for  reduced  Federal  expenditures 
and  for  the  more  economical  vise  of  appro- 
priations. He  feels  that  the  country  has 
been  more  generous  to  veteran?  than  It  can 
afford,  and  he  looks  with  concern  on  the 
progressive   liberalization   of   social   security. 

FVarelgn  aid  exjx'ndltures  particularly 
arou.se  the  Senator's  Ire. 

"Through  the  fiscal  year  to  end  June  30, 
the  United  States  will  have  sjx-nt  $73  bil- 
lion In  foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11  That  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
the  Korean  war  It  does  not  Include  our 
military  expenditures  Bbrc>ad  or  our  ex- 
penditures for  NATO  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  protection  of  the  free  world  All  of 
this  foreign  aid  exi>enditure  has  been  added 
to  the  public  debt  for  future  generations 
to  pay." 

To  date,  the  Senator  points  out.  most  of 
our  so-called  loreiun  aid  has  gone  to  what 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  developed  na- 
uons.  The  emphasis  is  now  being  shifted  to 
underdeveloped  and  less-develoj^ed  nations. 
These  nations  in  the  free  world  contain  more 
than  a  billion  people,  and  their  needs  for 
money  are  unlimited 

"Obviotisly.  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  American  taxpayer  cannot  be  taken," 
Senator  Byrd  declares  "There  are  already 
areas  where  taxation  is  reaching;  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns.  Our  Federal  debt  is 
nearly  $300  talUlon. 

"Our  balance  of  payments  with  foreign 
countries  has  been  in  serious  decline  Our 
gold  reserves  have  been  dwindling.  If  the 
.strength  and  integrity  of  the  American  dollar 
Is  not  maintained,  we  shall  not  meet  our 
commitments  at  home  or  abroad." 

GROWTH    AND    TAXES 

The  present  level  of  taxation  Is  a  menace 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States, 
Byrd  warns 

"It  would  help  ease  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties  If  our  prices  were  competi- 
tive with  those  of  producers  abroad  Our 
purcha.ses  abroad,  foreign  investments,  and 
aid  are  some  $20  billion  more  than  we  have 
earned  over.seas  through  export  of  goods  and 
services.  A  fourth  of  our  merchandise  ex- 
ports are   agricultural   products       One-third 
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of  those  exports  are  being  paid  for  In  soft 
currencies.  Many  of  our  product*  have  been 
priced  out  of  foreign  trade.  Confidence  In 
the  American  dollar  must  be  maintained." 

The  Government  must,  Btxo  insist*,  stop 
nonessential  and  poetponable  spending,  cease 
profligate  spending  which  has  strained  our 
financial  position,  reduce  the  debt,  and 
ll;hten  the  burden  being  piled  on  the  next 
g->neratlon  if  we  are  to  protect  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  our  form  of  government 
and  our  enterprise  system  are  founded. 


OPPOSITION  TO  FLYING   OP  PANA- 
MANIAN FLAG  OVER  CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  firm 
policy  is  needed  m  Panama  regarding 
demands  by  nationalists  in  that  Republic 
for  trafLsfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Canal  Zone  from  the  United  States  to 
Panam.a.  According Ij-,  on  PebruaiT  16  I 
introduced  S.  Res.  275.  declaring  it  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Panamanian  Government  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fly  its  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Canal  Zone  had  been 
transferred  in  perpetuity  to  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  solemji  treaty,  there 
should  be  no  surrender  of  that  sov- 
ereignty except  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  through  a  treaty  of 
equal  dignity. 

I  must  emphasize  that  to  a  Pana- 
manian, as  to  any  American,  the  flag  is 
a  symbol  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
significance,  and  that  to  allow  the 
Panamanian  flag  to  fly  over  the  Canal 
Zone  would  not  be  idle  gesture,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  experts,  but 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  Panama- 
nians as  confirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government  of  Panamanian 
claims  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  was  duly 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, where  it  is  presently  awaiting 
action.  And  action  is  needed.  On  May 
8  presidential  elections  will  be  held  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  candi- 
dates for  that  country's  highest  office  are 
filling  the  air  with  revelations  and 
rhetoric.  These  worthy  gentlemen  are 
talking  of  Panamanian  sovereignty  over 
the  CanaJ  Zone  and  of  the  possible 
nationalization  of  that  great  internation- 
al seaway.  Mr.  President,  we  should  set 
these  gentlemen  straight  immediately 
about  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  have  pressed  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  action  on  mj  resolution 
before  the  Panamanian  presidential 
elections  of  May  8.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Star  and  Herald  of  Panama  on  page 
1  indicates  the  concern  of  the  thousands 
of  American  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone 
in  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  article  printed  into  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Star    and    Herald.    Apr.    8.    1960) 

SENATOa  BUTLKK  .ASKS  ACTION  TO  BAN  RE- 
PUBLIC or  Pan.^ma  Flag  on  Canal  Zone- 
Urges  Vote  Befork  Reftjblic  or  Panama 
Elections — Senator  Claims  Delat  Would 
Create  False  Hopes  in  Panama 
WAsmNGTON.  April  7.— Senator  John  Mar- 
shall Btrrut*  said  today  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaUons  Committee  ha*  been  asked  to  act 


on   his  resolution    to   prohibit   the    flying    of 
the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  J  William  Pttl- 
BRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Corrunittee.  Butler  said  he  intro- 
duced the  resolution  February  16  and  that 
action  it  Imperative  before  the  Panamanian 
presidential  election  on  May  8. 

I  believe."  said  Butlsr,  "that  If  Senate 
.action  le  delayed  until  aifter  the  elections, 
the  promises  of  Panamanian  politicians 
win  ral.se  rrvielly  false  hopes  In  the  people  of 
Panama  that  their  flag  wU!  be  permitted  to 
flv  over  the  zone    ' 

Bi  n.Eai  said  he  introduced  the  resolution 
following  a  statement  by  PSnitananlan  Presi- 
dent Ernesto  de  la  Guardia.  Jr.  that  "the 
placing  of  our  flag  there  (In  the  Canal  Zone; 
Is  only  %  logical  end  of  ratifying  Panamanian 
sovereignty  ■■ 

"I  feel,"  said  BtJTLER.  "that  the  Canal  Zone 
Is  sovereign  territory  of  the  United  States. 
acquired  by  constitutional  means.  I  further 
feel  that  to  permit  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  fly  Ite  flag  over  the  Canal  Zkrne  would  be 
an  unconstitutional  encroachment  upon  our 
sovereignty." 

Bltlsr  s  resolution  would  declare  It  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  US  Senate  that  there  shall 
be  no  eocecutlve  surrender  of  the  US  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zcme  either  by  per- 
mitting the  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
over  the  zone  or  otherwise.  It  says  that 
since  Uie  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  th«  Canal  Zone  was  created  by  treaty 
there  should  be  no  surrender  of  that  sov- 
ereignty without  treaty  of  equal  dignity 

"I  believe  that  If  Senate  action  Is  delayed 
until  after  the  elections  the  promises  of  the 
Panamanian  politicians  will  raise  cruelly 
false  hfjipes  In  the  people  of  Panama  that 
their  flfig  will  be  permitted  to  fly  over  the 
zone."    Bltxer    wrote    Ftjlbricht. 


AMENDMENT     OF     FEDERAL     COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
hour  ot  2  o'clock  arrives,  the  pending 
busines*  be  continued  as  the  pending 
business  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  yield,  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  I  reported  favorably  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
action.  I  shall  discuss  the  bill  briefly. 
so  that  Senators  may  be  familiar  with 
its  provisions.  However,  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from    Kentucky    desires    to    offer    an 


amendment  for  himself  and  several 
other  Senators,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  him  If  he  were  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  amendment  at  thLs 
point.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  yield 
to  him  now.  but  I  shall  make  a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  bill  after  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  hsis  completed  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Penn."?ylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment designated  "2-8-60 — A,"  offered  on 
February  8  of  this  year  for  myself,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr,  Rob- 
ertson!, and  my  colleague,  the  distln- 
L'uished  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton  '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pa^e  2, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  word 
"may  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "shall." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  CL-^RK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Record,  be  willing  to  make 
a  brief  statement  as  to  why  he  considers 
his  amendment  desirable? 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President.  S.  743 
as  reported  by  the  committee  removes 
the  exemption  now  accorded  to  title  I 
mines,  the  so-called  small  mines,  wliich 
employ  14  or  less  persons,  and  places 
those  mines  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  for  the  purpose  of  Federal 
inspection  and  for  all  other  purposes 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
as  amended  in  1952.  except  as  other 
amendments  are  provided  in  S.  743. 

Paragraph  <biil'  of  the  committee 
amendment  provides: 

The  Director  may.  by  regulation  established 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  lnt<>ref!ted  parties,  modify  or  make 
Inapplicable  any  provisions,  or  part  thereof, 
of  section  309  to  any  mine  or  class  of  mines 
when  he  flnds  that  such  provision  or  part 
thereof  does  not  substantially  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  the  men  working  In  such  mines 
covered  by  such  regulations 

The  amendment  would  substitute 
"shall"  for  "may."  thus  making  It  man- 
datory upon  the  Director  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  make  such  modifications  of 
section  209  as  he  finds  are  applicable  to 
title  I  mines,  particularly  if  the  regula- 
tions now  provided  under  section  209  do 
not  contribute  to  the  safety  of  men 
working  in  the  small  mines. 

The  debate  we  had  for  2  years  in  the 
committee  was  upon  the  issue  as  to 
whether  the  regulations  now  contained 
in  section  209  were  actually  applicable 
to  smaller  mines,  from  the  standpoint 
of  contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mines. 

The  amendment  I  offer  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues  directs  the  Director  to 
conduct  hearings  and  to  make  changes 
in  section  209.  to  apply  to  title  I  mines 
only  those  provisions,  and  no  more,  that 
are  actually  required  for  mines  safety. 
He  certainly  must  look  into  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  regulations  pro- 
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vided  under  section  209  would  be  so 
burdensome  as  to  close  down  small  mines 
without  adding  to  their  safety. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  conducted  the 
hearings — which  he  did  in  a  very  fair, 
comprehensive  way,  will  consent  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  de.sire  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
efforts  in  the  general  field  of  improvme; 
the  safety  which  will  attend  the  miners 
in  their  work  in  the  coal  mines.  I  hope 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  be  accepted  I  be- 
lieve the  combination  of  the  provisioiis 
contained  in  the  bill  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  those  in 
the  amendment  offert-d  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will,  generally,  achieve 
the  principal  objective  .sought.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  the  bill  as  amended  will 
promote  the  development  of  the  coal 
mining  industry  said,  in  a  maximum  de- 
gree, wUi  insure  the  .safety  of  the  miners 
who  work  in  the  coalpits. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  their  kind  words. 

The  amendment  which  has  just  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  himself  and  three  other  Senators  is 
the  result  of  a  number  of  discussions  and 
conferences  in  which  we  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  have  been  engaged  for 
a  periixl  of  more  than  a  yei.r. 

Sc>eaking  for  myself.  I  am  quite  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problems  raised  by 
the  bill  as  originally  drafted  for  the 
operators  of  the  smaller  mines,  those 
which  employ  14  or  fewer  individuals. 
They  are  very  much  concerned  that  the 
Federal  coal  mine  safety  requirements 
which  will  now  be  extended  to  them  on 
a  mandatory  basis  will  deprive  them  of 
their  livelihood,  and  will  be  enforced 
against  them  in  perhaps  a  discrimina- 
tory manner.  I  do  not  share  that  con- 
cern, which  I  believe  to  be  without  too 
much  foundation. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  very  clear  that 
many  small  mines,  as  we  call  them, 
which  employ  14  or  fewer  individuals, 
are  family  enterprises,  where  the  nor- 
mal relationships  between  employer  and 
employee  and  the  State,  in  terms  of 
health  and  safety,  do  not  apply.  After 
talking  with  a  number  of  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  committee,  and 
with  others  who  are  desirous,  through 
their  sponsorship,  to  have  the  bill  en- 
acted, I  am  authorized  to  accept,  and  I 
am  happy  to  accept,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  senior  and  junior  Senators 
from  Virginia,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  intend  to  speak  later 
on  the  bill,  but  now  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  about  to  begin  his 
explanation  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  make 
this  statement. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  considered  S.  743  and  S. 
.i290,  an  identical  bill,  during  the  2 
years  1958  and  1959.  It  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  discussing  every  aspect  of 
the  bill.  All  of  us  were  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  the  men  who  work  in  the 
mines.  Anyone  who  lives  in  a  coal  min- 
ing State,  who  has  ever  been  in  the  coal 
mining  business,  or  who  has  worked  in 
a  mine,  knows  that  mining  is  a  perilous 
occupation,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
necessary  and  useful  for  our  country. 

The  distinguLshcd  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  conducted 
thorough  hearings.  Although  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  at- 
tended the  hearings.  I  found  the  Sena- 
tor from  Penn.sylvania  to  be  absolutely 
fair  and  objective  in  his  approach  to  the 
bill,  and  his  willingness  to  consider 
amendments  to  protect  the  small  mines 
even  though  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
bill  which  was  introduced 

I  make  the  same  statement  about  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  one  of 
whom  I  see  on  the  floor  at  this  time;  I 
refer  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph], 
who  worked  hard  and  with  fairness  in 
the  bill.  I  do  not  remember  any  instance 
in  my  service  on  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  in  which  more 
thorough  consideration  was  given  to  a 
bill.  The  distinguished  chairman,  Sena- 
tor Hill,  and  other  members  also 
worked  very  hard  to  report  a  fair  bill. 
One  of  them  was  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MorseI,  who  is  a  flne  lawyer, 
and  one  who  Is  always  concerned  with 
due  process;  and  I  could  name  the 
other  Members. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  made  a 
real  contribution  in  the  form  of  the  bill 
as  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
As  a  result  of  his  interest  in  the  small- 
mine  workers  of  his  State,  the  bill  has 
been  drastically  rewritten;  and  I  think 
it  is  now  fairer  and  better  than  the  bill 
I  originally  introduced  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  .several  of  my  colleagues.  A 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  bill  is  due  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  1.  He  did 
very  flne  work  in  that  connection,  and 
we  were  most  happy  to  have  him  sit  with 
the  subcommittee.  He  made  a  very  real 
contribution  to  the  final  product. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  point — even  though 
later  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  proposed  legislation — 
to  join  with  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania,  in  paying 
genuine  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]  for  the  objectiv- 
ity with  which  he  approached  this  as- 
signment, which  was  given  him — as  he 
has  indicated — not  as  a  member  of  the 


subcommittee,  but  as  a  spokesman  for  a 
considerable  number  of  groups  and  in- 
dividuals in  reference  to  the  proposed 
legislation  now  under  consideration 
here. 

Although,  at  the  outset,  we  had  per- 
haps deeper  differences  than  we  might 
liave  had,  the  hearings  were  conducive 
to  a  better  understandmg  of  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  coal 
miners  of  the  United  States  who  bring 
from  Uie  earth  the  coal  which  is  so  bene- 
ficial to  our  expanding  economy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  not  to  labor  the 
point,  but  because  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  in  his  sin- 
cere remarks.  I  would  say  that,  by  and 
large,  what  was  done  by  the  subcommit- 
tee was  constructive,  even  though  we 
had  our  different  points  of  approach. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  turn  to 
a  relatively  brief  explanation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill 

This  bill  IS  a  succes.sor  of  one  which 
was  introduced  last  year  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Carroll,  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  Mr  Moss,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  McGee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Randolph,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Scott,  the 
late  Senator  Langer.  of  North  Dakota, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr.  Gruening, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Mr. 
OMahoney.  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr    Douglas,  and  myself. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  bill,  as  originally 
introduced.  wa.s  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1952  to  small  mines  which  employ  14  or 
fewer  persons.  As  originally  introduced, 
tlie  bill  was  only  3  lines  long;  it  merely 
struck  out  the  exemption,  in  subsection 
(bi  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act, 
for  mines  employing  14  or  fewer  persons. 

Rather  extensive  hearings  were  held; 
there  are  258  printed  pages  of  them. 
Copies  of  them  are  available  to  all  Sena- 
tors. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  bill 
was  rewritten  into  its  present  form. 

When  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  was 
passed.  8  years  ago.  there  was  opposition 
by  many  operators,  of  mines  both  large 
and  small,  who  contended  that  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  safety  law  would  work 
an  economic  hardship  on  them.  That 
led  to  a  compromise  under  which  small 
mines  employing  14  or  fewer  persons 
were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  law. 

I  should  point  out  that  during  the  pe- 
riod since  World  War  11,  the  economics 
of  the  coal  industry  have  shifted  rather 
substantially.  The  larger  mines  have 
been  mechanized.  Their  production  has 
been  increased.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  them  has  been  drastically 
reduced;  and  the  products  of  these 
larger  mines  are  in  substantial  competi- 
tion across  the  country  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  small  mines  which,  under  the 
terms  of  the  1952  act,  were  exempted 
from  Federal  safety  requiremenU. 

The  provision  exempting  mines  em- 
ploying 14  or  fewer  men  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  1952  Safety  Act  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  one.     As  the  Director  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Mines,  Marling  J.  Ankeny, 
stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee: 

There  Is  no  logic  to  It  (the  14- man  limit) 
whatever.     It  was  a  matter  of  compromise. 

Since  the  1952  act  went  into  effect, 
both  the  number  of  fatalities  and  the 
fatality  rate  per  man-hour  of  exposure 
in  the  large  mines  covered  by  its  provi- 
sions have  fallen  markedly,  although  the 
number  of  fatalities  and  the  fatality  rate 
in  the  small  mines  have  remained  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  indicate 
that  in  recent  years  the  fatality  rate  in 
small  mines  has  been  more  than  double 
the  fatality  rate  in  the  large  mines  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  law 

There  are  known  to  exist  in  title  I 
mines  serious  safety  violations  which 
State  safety  laws  have  not  succeeded  in 
eliminating. 

I  now  quote  from  the  testimony  which 
Director  Ankeny  gave  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  1958.  13.869  violations  of  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  the  act  were  observed 
In  5.484  title  I  (employing  14  or  lessi  mines. 
This  means  that  during  this  year  there  were 
on  the  average  about  2  5  such  violations  re- 
ported on  each  title  I  mine 

Mr.  President,  no  one  contends  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  automati- 
cally reduce  the  fatality  rate  per  man- 
hour  of  exposure  m  small  mines  to  the 
rate  prevailing  for  the  larger  mines 
which  now  are  covered  by  the  Federal 
law.  However,  it  is  the  contention  of 
the  sponsors  of  Senate  bill  743  that  the 
enactment  of  the  oill  will  inevitably  m- 
prove  the  safety  conditions  under  which 
those  who  work  in  the  small  mines  have 
to  labor. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  testimony 
which  Mr  Ankeny  gave  when  he  sum- 
marized his  support  of  Senate  bill  743: 

I  support  S  743  because  title  I  mines,  as 
Indicated  by  our  inspection  of  them,  contain 
disaster  hazards  which  will  In  a  number  of 
instances  le.id  to  both  major  disaster  and 
disaster-type  accidents,  and  the  passage  of 
S  743  would  enable  Federal  Inspectors  to  at 
least  reduce  the  number  of  these  hazards  In 
the  small  mine,  m  the  title  I  mine 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ments provide  certain  procedural  aids 
and  safeguards  for  those  who  operate 
small  mines  so  as  to  assure  that  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  them  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  will  be  minimal. 

First,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  would  be  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations modifying  or  making  inappli- 
cable any  provision  of  section  209  of  the 
original  act,  the  section  which  recites  the 
detailed  requirements,  whenever  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  finds  that 
such  provision  does  not  sub.stantially 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  men  work- 
ing in  small  mines. 

I  interject  here  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, which  has  just  been  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  would  make  it 
mandatory  for  the  Director  to  establish, 
after  notice  and  hearings  to  interested 
parties,  rules  and  regulations  which 
would  modify  or  make  inapplicable  any 
part  of  the  requirements  set  forth  in  sec- 


tion 209  when  he  finds  that  such  provi- 
sions do  not  substantially  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  the  men  working  in  the 
mines  In  other  words,  we  have  made 
action  by  the  Director  mandatory,  in- 
stead of  permissive. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  First.  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  able  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania upon  the  presentation  of  the  biU 
and  upon  the  address  he  has  made  with 
respect  to  it.  It  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment, of  which  he  has  every  right  to  be 
proud.     I.  too,  am  proud  of  it  for  him. 

Perhaps  I  am  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  actually  administered 
mine  inspection  and  mine  safety  pro- 
grams on  the  State  level.  Before  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  mining  inspec- 
tion and  safety  program,  workmen's  com- 
I>ensation.  and  other  programs  relating 
to  the  mining  system,  are  administered 
m  Tennessee  by  the  Labor  Department. 
From  my  experience.  I  can  bear  witness 
that  inspection,  with  adequate  technical 
equipment  for  inspection,  can  result  in 
the  saving  of  lives  and  the  prevention  of 
accident^.  Unfortunately,  all  States  do 
not  at  all  times  give  adequate  enforce- 
ment to  their  own  mine  inspection  laws 
and  programs. 

As  I  Understand  the  Senator's  bill,  no 
requirement  would  be  necessary  except 
that  which  does  promote  the  safety  of 
mine  operation-s.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  should  like  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
word.s  I  appreciate  his  joining  in  this 
debate  I  know  that  his  experience  will 
be  very  helpful  to  our  colleagues  when  we 
come  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr  GORE.  I  shall  join  in  support  of 
the  bill  and  whatever  assistance  I  can 
render  either  in  debate  or  in  personal 
conversation,  will  be  rendered  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  helpful  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  the  sec- 
ond amendment  which  was  made  by  the 
commiUtee  to  the  original  bill  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  small  mine  opera- 
tors. This  .second  change  would  permit 
the  small  mine  operators  to  appeal  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  to  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  from  the  finding 
by  a  Pf'deral  inspector  of  a  violation. 
The  or>erators  would  not  have  to  wait  un- 
til a  clojing  order  had  been  issued  against 
the  mine,  as  is  now  the  case  when  safety 
infractions  occur  in  large  mines. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to  the 
act  results  from  the  fear  expressed  by  a 
number  of  operators  of  smaller  mines 
that  the  Federal  inspection  system  would 
be  u.sed  arbitrarily  against  them:  that  an 
order  would  be  issued  closing  down  their 
mmes  for  various  technical  violations  of 
the  law.  and  they  would  not  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  appeal  and  have 
that  appeal  determined  until  many  days, 
perhaps  months,  after  a  mine  had  been 
closed  and  customers  of  the  mine  had 
been  diverted  to  other  sources  for  obtain- 
ing their  coal. 


The  subcommittee  was  convinced  that 
this  right  of  prompt  appeal  was  a  wise 
additional  measure  and  that  the  appeal 
could  be  conducted  without  jeopardizing 
the  safety  of  the  men  working  in  the 
mine. 

The  third  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee made  to  the  original  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review  to  hear  appeals  by  small  mine 
operators  at  the  county  seat  of  the  coun- 
ty in  which  the  mine  in  question  was  lo- 
cated or  at  any  other  place  reasonably 
convenient  to  the  operator  of  the  mine 

This  amendment  results  also  from  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  small  mine  oper- 
ator that  he  would  be  dragged,  on  short 
notice,  to  Wa-shington  where  he  would 
have  to  defend  the  continued  operation 
of  his  mine  in  a  strange  arena,  far  from 
the  locality  where  the  mine  was  being 
operated,  and  at  substantial  expense  to 
him. 

Recognizing  that  many  of  these  small 
mine  operators  have  limited  financial  re- 
sources, and  believing  further  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal  in  the  community  in  which  the 
mine  was  being  operated,  the  committee 
accepted  the  suggestion  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
other  Senators;  and  it  will  now  be  neces- 
sary for  the  appellate  tribunal  to  come 
into  an  area  reasonably  convenient  to  the 
location  of  the  mine,  and  convenient  to 
the  operator  of  the  mine,  to  hear  the 
appeal. 

The  fourth  change  made  in  the  bill, 
as  reported,  would  prevent  Federal  in- 
spectors from  clo.sing  a  mine  employing 
seven  or  fewer  employees  for  a  violation 
of  section  209  of  the  pre.sent  act  imless 
the  Federal  inspector's  finding  is  con- 
curred in  by  a  State  inspector  or  by  an 
independent  inspector  appointed  by  a 
Federal  district  court  of  the  district  in 
which  the  mine  is  located. 

It  will  be  diflflcult  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  do  not  come  from  States 
where  coal  mining  is  a  major  industry  to 
appreciate  the  need  for  this  provision, 
yet  all  of  us  on  the  committee  were  con- 
vinced it  was  a  wise  addition  to  the  bill. 
Mines  are  being  operated  in  practically 
all  the  coal-producing  States  on  a  fam- 
ily basis.  The  head  of  the  family  and 
perhaps  a  brother,  or  brother-in-law.  or 
a  son,  or  a  father,  or  some  of  the  cousins, 
will  go  up  on  the  hill  b£u;k  of  the  house 
in  which  the  family  lives,  drive  a  tunnel 
into  the  side  of  the  hill,  strike  a  vein  of 
coal  close  to  the  surface,  and  operate 
this  as  a  coal  mine.  Technically,  it  is 
a  coal  mine.  Actually,  it  is  an  informal 
family  operation  which  is  very  far  re- 
moved, indeed,  from  the  highly  mecha- 
nized, intensely  organized  operation  of 
deep  shaft  coal  mines  by  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Many  of  these  small  businessmen 
were  concerned,  again,  that  the  great 
Federal  bureaucracy  would  come  to  the 
mines — without  any  real  understanding 
of  the  human,  family,  and  business  prob- 
lems— and  would  issue  regulations  clos- 
ing the  little  enterprises  on  the  hills  be- 
hind the  houses,  applying  the  same 
stringent  requirements  to  such  little 
tunnels  as  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
would  apply  to  a  large  coal  mine  op- 
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erated  by  one  of  the  big  corporations  of 
the  country. 

Tlierefore.  quite  wisely.  I  think,  the 
operators  of  the.se  small  family  enter- 
prises were  given  the  protection  of  being 
able  to  call  in.  to  redress  the  balance,  a 
State  inspector,  who  would  be  more 
familiar  with  the  .social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  vicinity,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  more  sympathetic  than  some- 
one from  a  Federal  bureau  with  respect 
to  the  problems  with  which  the  opera- 
tor of  such  a  mirie  would  have  to  deal. 
^  It  was  also  provided  that  if  it  were 
impossible,  under  the  circumstances  In 
the  State,  to  obtain  a  State  inspector, 
an  independent  inspector  could  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  Federal  dustrict  court  in  the 
district  in  which  the  mine  was  located, 
so  £is  to  assure  that  a  wholly  impartial 
arbitrator  would  hear  the  controversy 
between  the  Federal  mine  inspector  and 
the  operator  before  the  little  family 
business  or  small  business  was  driven  to 
the  wall  by  what  .<^ome  feared  would  be 
an  unduly  harsh  finding  by  a  Federal 
inspector. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
changes  which  were  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  original  bill.  Every  one 
of  them  was  put  into  the  bill  in  an  effort 
to  be  scrupulously  fair  to  the  operators 
of  the  smaller  mines.  No  one  of  them. 
I  think,  would  cripple  or  would  in  any 
way  impinge  upon  the  safety  provisions 
of  the  bill  Each  one  of  them,  on  the 
other  hand.  I  think,  does  provide  for 
safeguards  to  protect  American  small 
business.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  look 
with  favor  on  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  appreciative 
that  the  diligent  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yields  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  an  observation. 

In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  there  was  no  evidence,  during  our 
subcommittee  hearings,  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  had  been  other  than 
satisfactory.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  The  fears  of  those  individuals 
who  entertained  fears  were  all  anticipa- 
tory, and,  to  my  way  of  Uiinking,  in 
many  respects  were  quite  unjustified; 
yet  I  think  the  committee  wanted  to  be 
sure  it  was  being  fair. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  share  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Senator  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  with  reference  to  the  reasoning 
by  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  committee  in  accepting  the 
proposed  changes,  which  the  Senator 
has  interpreted  so  well  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  "West  Virginia. 

Mr  President,  I  have  two  brief  addi- 
tional points  to  make,  and  then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  the  floor,  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  speak  with  respect  to 
the  bill. 

The  additional  cost  of  the  Federal  in- 
spection provided  for  in  the  bill  will  be 
$400,000  a  year.    This  Is  a  pretty  modest 


amount,  but  In  view  of  the  rather  critical 
position  which  the  administration  has 
taken  toward  the  expenditure  of  as 
much  as  1  cent  more  In  the  current 
budget.  I  am  sure  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  some  of  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  the  administration 
has  approved  this  bill  and  supports  it. 
despite  the  fact  that  it  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  additional  sum  of 
$400,000  to  properly  enforce  the  in- 
creased responsibility  to  be  given  by  the 
act. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  through  the  Record  to  my 
good  constituents,  the  operators  of  the 
smaller  mines  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  been  seriously  concerned  by  the 
present  effort  to  amend  the  act  They 
have  felt  this  was  an  effort  by  the  larger 
coal  mines  and.  to  be  perfectly  frank, 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
to  put  the  smaller  and  nonunion  mines 
out  of  business.  They  came  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  and  testified.  They  wrote  me 
many  letters.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  m  conversation  with  these  wor- 
ried constituents  of  mine. 

I  should  like  to  assure  my  constituents 
that  not  only  I  but  also  my  Republican 
colleague  I  Mr.  Scott]  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee  have  given  very  careful  at- 
tention to  the  objections  they  raised. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  I  have 
recited  at  some  length,  are  a  reflection 
of  our  concern  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  business,  and  to 
continue  in  business  at  a  profit,  without 
interference  from  the  large  coal  mines 
or  the  men  who  work  in  the  large  coal 
mines,  so  long  as  they  maintain  proper 
safety  provisions. 

The  need  for  those  proper  safety  pro- 
visions is  perhaps  well  evidenced  by  the 
unhappy  tragedies  which  occurred  in 
Maryland  and  Kentucky,  earlier  this 
month.  TTiree  men  were  killed  In  a 
small  mine  cave-in  near  Kitzmiller.  Md., 
just  a  few  days  ago:  and  three  men  were 
killed  at  almost  the  same  time  in  an 
unfortunate  mine  fatality  due  to  a  roof 
fall  in  a  .small  mine  near  Houckville, 
Lawrence  County.  Ky  In  both  cases 
only  three  men  were  employed  In  the 
mines,  so  all  miners  working  In  both 
mines  were  killed.  The  deceased  were 
all  miners  of  many  years'  experience. 

One  can  hope  that  had  the  pending 
bill  been  enacted  Into  law  and  had  time- 
ly Federal  mine  safety  inspections  been 
made  these  unhappy  tragedies  would  not 
have  occurred. 

The  State  inspectors  had  not  been 
able  to  inspect  and  to  require  the  proper 
precautions  to  be  taken.  I  suggest  that 
this  kind  of  tragedy,  which  Is  occurring 
every  month  because  appropriate  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  enacted  Into  law.  may 
well  be  prevented  if  the  Senate  will,  this 
afternoon,  pass  and  send  to  the  House  for 
final  action  the  bill  which  Is  now 
pending. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  serving 


as  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  pending  bill. 
I  v\as  very  happy  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

As  the'  Senator  may  remember,  two 
terrible  coal  mine  accidents  in  the  State 
cf  niinois  helped  to  lay  the  basis  for  the 
1952  act,  namely,  the  disaster  at  Cen- 
tralia  in  1948.  and  the  disaster  at  West 
Frankfort  in  1951.  Those  two  accidents 
helped  to  trigger  the  1952  act.  which  ap- 
plied to  mines  employing  more  than  14 
persons.  With  respect  to  such  mines,  I 
think  the  record  has  been  a  very  good 
one.  Power  is  „'iven  to  the  Federal  coal 
mine  inspectors  to  close  a  mine  if  it  is 
markedly  unsafe. 

However,  a  large  p>ercentage  of  acci- 
dents occur  in  mines  with  fewer  than  14 
employees.  If  a  man  is  killed,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  whether  he  is 
killed  in  a  small  mine  or  a  large  mine. 

Mr  CLARK  It  is  much  the  same  to 
him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

I  notice.  In  the  revised  and  amended 
text  of  the  bill,  and  In  the  report  of  the 
committee,  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  protect  the  OF>erators  of  small 
mines.  As  I  understand,  it  is  provided 
that  for  mines  which  employ  fewer  than 
14  miners,  there  is  a  E>ossibility  of  appeal. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  appeal  to  be 
heard  at  the  county  seat  where  the  mine 
is  located,  so  that  operators  and  miners 
will  not  have  to  travel  great  distances. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  furthermore  true 
that  in  the  case  of  the  extremely  small 
mines  the  Federal  mine  inspector  may 
not  close  a  mine  unless  his  decision  is 
concurred  in  by  the  State  mine  in- 
spvector? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Or  by  an  independent 
inspector  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
Federal  court  of  the  district  in  which 
the  mine  is  located.  The  provision  re- 
ferred to  applies  to  violators  of  section 
209  of  the  act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  ever>-  effort 
has  been  made  to  protect  the  operators 
of  small  mines  against  unreasonable 
action  by  the  Federal  mine  in.«^pectors. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  same  time,  an 
effort  Is  made  to  protect  the  lives  and 
the  safety  of  the  coal  miners  who  work 
m  such  mines. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  reporting 
the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  helpful  comments.  I  am  happy  that 
he  has  associated  himself  a.s  a  cospon.sor 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  unless  other  Senators 
desire  to  question  me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  gratified  that  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  the  bill  was  wiUing  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  i  in  behalf 
of  the  two  Kentucky  Senators  and  the 
two  Senators  from  Virginia.  We  feel 
that  that  measurably  Improves  the  bill; 
but,  unfortunately.  I  still  cannot  bring 
myself  to  support  IL 
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I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  bill,  S. 
743.  because  I  feel  it  would  threaten  the 
continuation  of  several  thousand  small 
business  operations  and  add  to  an  al- 
ready acute  unemployment  problem  in 
coal  mining  areas  without  serving  the 
practical  ends  of  safety. 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  both 
have  indicated  wilhntjness  to  accept  as  a 
substitute  for  this  bill  S.  2403,  which 
would  authorize  a  thoroush  study  of 
mine  safety  problems  and  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  them.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  that  course  and  per- 
mit further  investigation^  before  we  ex- 
tend Federal  power  to  another  area  of 
small  business  and  take  away  the  author- 
ity which  now  is  exercised  by  State  agen- 
cies responsible  for  safety  measures  in 
mines  employing  not  more  than  14 
persons. 

It  is  significant.  I  believe,  that  I  have 
not  received  a  single  communication 
from  an  employee  of  a  small  coal  mine 
endorsing  S.  743  as  a  measure  which 
would  benefit  him.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
have  received  dozens  of  letters  from  op- 
erators of  these  small  mines  who  say 
p>assage  of  this  bill  will  threaten  their 
business  existence  and  who  charge  that 
thi.>  legislation,  regardless  of  the  fine 
motives  of  its  sponsors,  will  serve  only 
to  put  them  out  of  business  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  type  of  safety 
equipment  that  would  be  required  and 
needed  only  in  deep  shaft  or  ga&^y  mines. 

I  think  it  is  significant,  also,  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  from  the  States — Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky— in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  small  mines  are  located  are 
opposing  S.  743  and  that  it  is  being  spon- 
sored by  representatives  of  Slates  where 
most  of  the  coal  mininy  operations  are 
on  a  large  scale  and  would  not  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  legislation. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  of- 
ficials in  my  State  who  are  responsible 
for  mine  safety  not  only  see  no  need  for 
such  a  law  as  S.  743  would  provide,  but 
they  also  resent  the  implication  that  Vir- 
ginia will  not  take  adequate  precautions 
to  protect  its  mineworkers  and  they  are 
opposed  to  this  intervention  by  Federal 
authorities. 

Organizations  of  businessmen  m  the 
mining  areas  of  my  State,  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  local  resi- 
dents, .see  no  benefit  to  miners  in  this 
legislation,  but  have  expressed  their  fear 
of  its  economic  effects. 

It  should  be  recotjnized  that  in  many 
small  mmins  operations  there  is  not  the 
dividmg  line  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment which  exLsts  m  lary;er  enterprises. 
The  owner  of  the  mine  and  members  of 
his  family  are  likely  to  be  active  workers 
in  the  operation.  They  are  exposed  to 
the  same  dangers  as  the  few  outside 
workers  they  employ.  If  they  neglect 
proper  safety  precautions,  they  n.sk  their 
own  lives.  It  is  these  m.en  who  have  told 
me  they  .see  no  virtue  but  much  danger 
in  S.  743. 

They  would  not  mind  any  resrulations 
which  were  needed  and  especially 
adapted  to  their  type  of  operation  and 
they  would  welcome  the  type  of  study 
proposed  in  S.  2403.  especially  if  it  led 
to  educational  efforts  that  would   pro- 


mote safety.  But  they  say  it  is  as  inap- 
propriate to  saddle  the  little  mines  with 
the  samie  type  of  regulation  now  applied 
to  the  big  mines  as  it  would  be  to  im.- 
pose  on  owners  of  motorboats  all  the 
safety  restrictions  applied  to  ocean 
liners. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1952.  which  S.  743  would  broaden  to 
cover  niines  employing  less  than  15  per- 
sons, did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  day- 
to-day  types  of  minor  accidents,  which 
were  left  for  State  regulation.  This  was 
positively  stated  in  a  letter  dated  July 
18.  19,53.  signed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Royce  A.  Hardy,  who 
said: 

Congitss  reserved  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States  tbe  responsibility  for  control  of  the 
day-to-diay  type  of  accidents. 

This  letter  quoted  House  Report  2368 
of  the  82d  Congress.  2d  session,  dated 
June  30.  1952.  as  saying  the  bill  passed 
that  year  "is  designed  to  prevent  the 
causes  of  these  major  disasters."  and  Mr. 
Hardy  added: 

The  proposed  legislation  (similar  to  S  743) 
Is  also  designed  to  prevent  these  causes  and 
extends  coverage  to  mines  employing  less 
than  15  »ien. 

And  yet,  at  the  time  that  letter  was 
written  there  had  been  in  all  the  years 
for  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  rec- 
oi'ds,  only  two  disaster -typK?  accidents 
involving  the  small  mines.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  third  accident  involv- 
ing nine  persons.  But.  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, most  of  the  small  mine  acci- 
dents h^ve  been  of  the  type  which  Fed- 
eral legjislation  never  was  designed  to 
cover,    j 

I  knojw  that  statistics  have  been  in- 
serted iti  the  Record  of  this  body  listing 
the  number  of  accidents  occurring  in 
small  and  in  large  mines  and  purporting 
to  show  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Those  figures  are  challenged,  however, 
by  the  .'jmall  mine  operators  as  being  of 
doubtful  accuracy  and  in  any  case 
highly  misleading. 

The  figures  which  have  been  submitted 
for  the  record  are  presented  as  "subject 
to  revising."  That  phrase  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  meaning  merely  that  final  fig- 
ures would  require  a  slight  adjustment 
but  previous  experience  has  shown  that 
where  tbis  particular  type  of  statistic  is 
concerned,  'revising  '  may  be  a  major 
operation.  They  are  estimates,  rather 
than  preliminary  and  not  quite  com- 
plete reports  and  what  may  happen  to 
them  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
March  11*58  the  Bureau  of  Mines  released 
statistics  purporting  to  show  a  fatality 
rate  in  class  I — small — mines  of  4.24  per 
million  man-hours  during  the  year  1957; 
in  April  1958  the  Bureau  revised  its  fig- 
ures to  show  this  1957  rate  was  3  23  and 
in  January  1959  it  issued  another  revi- 
sion, briiiging  the  1957  rate  down  to  2.55. 
Information  obtained  from  State  au- 
thorities in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  has 
shown  that  the  Federal  agency  seriously 
underestimated  the  nimiber  of  men  em- 
ployed in  small  mines  in  those  States 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  figures 
from  other  States  are  equally  inaccu- 
rate. Of  course,  the  understatement  of 
production  figures   results   in  a   higher 


apparent  accident  rate  when  the  calcu- 
lation is  made  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  with  the  number  of  tons 
produced. 

Also,  in  these  statistics  the  accident 
rate  attributed  to  the  smaller  mines  is 
exaggerated  because  the  larger,  mecha- 
nized mines  produce  more  coal  per 
worker  and,  therefore,  the  per  capita 
exposure  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  is  less. 

A  fairer  comparison  would  be  based 
on  the  number  of  accidents  compared  to 
the  number  of  man-hours  worked,  but 
even  these  figures  would  be  unreliable 
unless  the  reporting  agency  had  full  In- 
formation— which  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  obviously  does  not  have — on  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  small 
mines. 

The  difference  which  a  change  in  the 
basis  of  statistics  from  production  to 
man-hours  might  make  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  Virginia  class  II — large — 
mines  produce  about  60  percent  of  the 
coal,  but  class  I — small— mines  employ 
about  60  percent  of  the  workers  to  pro- 
duce the  remaining  40  percent 

Even  if  accident  figures  applied  to 
class  I  mines  are  accepted  at  face  value, 
however,  the  proponents  of  S.  743  will 
have  difficulty  showing  that  its  passage 
would  improve  the  situation,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  accident  rate  In  large 
mines,  which  have  been  subject  to  this 
type  of  regulation  since  1952.  has  been 
increasing  rather  than  declining. 

Evidently  there  is  need  for  further 
study  of  means  to  prevent  accidents  in 
large  mining  operations  and  until  that 
has  been  done  and  until  more  accurate 
data  has  been  obtained  on  small  mine 
operations,  there  is  no  justification  for 
putting  these  small  mines  under  Federal 
supervision 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  S.  743  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  25 
years  ago  today  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States, 
signed  into  law  the  first  soil  conserva- 
tion act  in  the  history  of  our  country 

The  act,  which  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Congres.s.  declared 
soil  and  water  conservation  on  farm, 
grazing,  and  forest  lands  of  the  Nation 
to  be  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

It  also  created  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  law. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  the  admirable 
job  it  has  done  during  the  first  quarter- 
century  of  its  existence  More  progress 
has  been  made  in  advancing  soil  and 
water  conservation  on  the  farmlands  of 
America  during  the  past  25  years  than 
in  all  the  previous  years  of  our  existence. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
that  faced  the  dedicated  employees  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  the 
need  to  change  the  attitude  of  millions 
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of  people  about  the  need  for  conserving 
our  land  and  water  resources. 

All  through  the  history  of  our  youn*r 
Nation,  we  have  t>een  blessed  with  an  al- 
most unlimited  supply  of  land  and  water 
But  today,  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an 
ever-growing  population,  we  must  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  bountiful 
gifUs  that  nature  has  given  u.*^.  We  must 
look  to  the  future. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
done  a  splendid  job  in  this  direction.  It 
has  convinced  thousands  of  farmers  of 
the  benefits  of  conserving  our  soil  and 
water  resources  and  has  followed  through 
in  assisting  them  in  getting  on  with  the 

job. 

Of  the  many  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  succes.s.  three  are  out- 
.standing : 

First  was  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  using  a  scientific  inventory  of  the 
soil  on  each  farm  to  determine  its  capa- 
bility for  safe  use.  Thus  has  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  prepare  and  ap- 
ply, with  technical  help,  practical  con- 
servation plans  for  their  land — plans 
which  are  .scientifically  sound. 

Second  was  the  development  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  a  new  kind 
of  professional  technician — the  soil  con- 
servationist This  has  made  it  po.ssible 
to  bring  to  coordinated  focus  on  a  single 
farm,  techniques  representing  a  combi- 
nation of  the  physical,  biological,  and 
.social  .science 

Third  was  the  creation  of  local  .soil 
conservation  districts  through  which  the 
services  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
are  made  available  to  farmers  This  has 
made  it  po.ssible  to  bring  the  full  t)ene- 
flts  of  modern  con.servation  technology 
to  individual  farms  under  local  control 
and  guidance  according  to  local  needs 
and  desires 

The  growth  of  the  soil  conservation 
district  movement  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  phenomenal  developments 
of  the  past  quarter  century. 

The  use  of  soil  conservation  districts 
was  originally  conceived  as  a  mechanism 
whereby  Federal  assistance  could  be 
made  available  to  farmers  through  a  unit 
of  State  government.  This  thought  was 
nurtured  and  fostered  In  1937  a  model 
State  soil  conservation  district  law  was 
transmitted  to  the  Governors  of  all 
States  by  the  President,  urging  that  such 
laws,  adapted  to  local  conditions,  be 
enacted 

In  the  short  span  of  time  that  has 
since  elapsed,  every  State  legislature  has 
enacted  such  a  law.  Some  2.865  soil 
conservation  districts  have  been  organ- 
ized by  local  people  under  these  laws. 
They  include  within  their  Iwundaries 
some  95  percent  of  all  the  farms  and 
ranches  in  this  Nation.  Nearly  2  mil- 
lion farmers  are  now  cooperating  with 
local  soil  consei-vation  districts  in  prac- 
ticing conservation  farming. 

Each  soil  conservation  district  has  a 
program  for  solving  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  problems  within  its  bound- 
aries. In  addition  to  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government,  all  State  legisla- 
tures are  now  appropriating  State  funds 
to  help  the  districts  carry  out  their  pro- 
grams Some  county  governments  are 
providing   needed   resources   and   many 


private  organizations  and  individuals  are 
making  contributions. 

Today  the  soil  conservation  district  is 
the  central  source  of  help  and  informa- 
tion about  soil  and  water  conservation 
in  nearlj'  every  community  in  the  Nation. 

Some  14.000  private  citizens  are  pro- 
viding the  local  leadership  for  the  func- 
tioning of  these  districts.  I  would  ven- 
ture a  guess  that  since  the  inception  of 
this  program  more  than  50.000  persons 
have  served  their  fellow  citizens  in  this 
leadership  capacity. 

In  my  judgment,  this  represents  the 
most  successful  experiment  in  agricul- 
tural democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States 

But  what  of  the  future"'  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  ade- 
quately preserve  our  most  precious  nat- 
ural resources — soil  and  water — so  that 
they  can  be  of  benefit  to  our  grandchil- 
dren, and  to  their  grandchildren. 

I  have  every  reason  In  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  hard-working  people 
who  give  so  freely  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  provide  leadership  In  the  soil 
conservation  district  movement  wlU 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

For  what  they  have  done  In  the  past, 
and  for  what  they  will  do  in  the  future, 
they  deserve  our  tribute,  and  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  yet  unborn — the  people 
who  will  eventually  profit  from  their  fine 
work 

On  this  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soil  Con.servation  Service.  It 
is  appropriate  that  we  publicly  commend 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
corps  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
technicians  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

Therefore,  as  chamnan  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
I  would  like  to  say  'well  done"  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  soil  conservation 
districts,  and  my  sincere  hop*  that  they 
will  continue  their  efforts  to  insure  the 
econom.lc  welfare  of  our  Nation  In  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  made  his  statement 
on  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  and  Its 
great  success  in  the  years  which  have 
passed  since  its  inauguration,  and  also 
his  word  of  appreciation  for  the  many 
soil  conservation  districts  throughout 
the  United  States 

Mr  EHJl^ENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  America  and  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  25  years  of 
notable  accomplishments  In  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Our  national  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  began  In  1935 — on  April 
27— when  we  of  the  74th  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  No.  46.  an  act  that 
declared  soil  and  water  conservation  to 
be  a  permanent  national  policy  and  es- 
tablished the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  part  of 
this  development  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. I  came  to  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1935.  when  the  1st  session  of  the 
74th  Congress  began,  having  been  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Mon- 


tana November  6.  1934.  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Thomas 
J  Walsh. 

Just  a  few  months  before  my  election, 
on  May  11.  1934.  the  Nation  had  been 
startled  by  a  tremendous  dust  storm  that 
originated  m  the  Great  Plains  and  blew 
in  a  great  cloud  eastward  over  Wash- 
ington. D.C  .  and  on  out  to  sea.  Nothing 
like  this  had  ever  happened  before  in 
the  Umted  States. 

In  March  1935.  when  we  of  the  Senate 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys  Committee 
were  holding  hearings  on  H.R.  7054.  an- 
other great  dust  storm  roared  out  of  the 
West.  The  skies  took  on  a  copper  color. 
The  air  became  heavy  with  silt  from  2.000 
miles  away. 

We  watched  it  from  the  windows  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building.  Then  we 
turned  to  listen  again  to  the  man  who 
had  been  testifying  all  morning  on  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  and  program 
to  protect  our  soil  resources  That  man 
was  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  whose  pleas  for 
erosion  control  had  been  largely  unheed- 
ed for  more  than  25  years. 

We  had  seen  the  devastating  effects 
of  land  misuse  with  our  own  eyes.  We 
acted  swiftly.  The  House  bill  we  had 
been  considering  speedily  became  Public 
No.  46.  without  a  dissenting  vote  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  and  a  national 
conservation  program,  plus  a  new  per- 
manent agency  to  carr^'  it  out.  was  thus 
created. 

That  legislative  act  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  I  am  indeed  proud 
that  I  assisted  at  Its  birth.  It  had  been 
my  privilege  to  help  develop  this  program 
through  its  early  stages,  and  into  full- 
scale  operations;  and  now.  25  years  after 
its  birth.  I  am  still  an  anxious  godfathei-. 
I  intend  to  remain  one. 

Hugh  Bermett,  the  father"  of  soil 
conservation,  became  the  first  chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  No  other 
man  could  have  even  been  considered  for 
the  job.  Hugh  Bennett,  the  "Messiah 
of  the  Soil"  who  stirred  us  into  action, 
built  from  scratch  what  is  now  the  great- 
est soil  and  water  conservation  technical 
organization  in  the  world.  He  has  seen 
his  concept  of  using  each  acre  of  land 
within  its  capability  and  treating  it  ac- 
cording to  its  needs  spread  to  more  than  ^ 
2,800  communities  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  man>'  other  countries  that  have  sent 
men  here  for  training. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Dr.  Bennett,  now  retired  for  the 
past  8  years,  and  I  salute  htm  as  a  man 
to  whom  America  owes  a  great  deal:  cer- 
tainly more  than  can  be  put  in  words. 
And  It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  be 
closely  associated  with  his  successors, 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Salter,  who  succeeded 
Dr  Bennett,  and  the  present  Administra- 
tor, my  friend  Don  Williams,  who  came 
up  through  the  ranks  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  become  its  Chief 
in  1953. 

When  we  enacts  Public  Law  46.  25 
years  ago  this  month,  we  laid  the  ground- 
work for  a  national  program  for  con- 
serving soil  and  water  resources  on  farm, 
grazing,  and  forest  lands  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  associated 
with  many  improvements  and  additions. 
Including    new    legislation,    that    have 
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developed  m  response   to   needs  of   the 
program 

The  original  act.  of  course,  established 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  only  agen- 
cy of  Oovemment  that  devotes  all  its 
resources  to  soil  and  water  conservation. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  work 
started  on  a  demonstration  basis. 

But  it  was  obvious  from  the  beginning 
that  a  demonstration  program,  although 
it  showed  how  we  could  conserve  soil  and 
water  on  our  farmlands,  was  not  the  final 
answer.  We  knew  that  Government 
could  not  do  the  job.  It  was  a  job  for 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  themselves. 
But  they  needed  help. 

Thus  we  moved  into  a  new  phase  of 
our  national  soil  and  water  conservation 
program.  At  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent FYanklin  D  Roosevelt  the  States 
began  to  enact  soil  conservation  district 
enabling  acts. 

These  State  laws  authorized  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  organize  and  manage 
local  subdivisions  of  the  State  to  plan 
and  carry  out  locally  adapted  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  land-use  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  soil  conservation  district  in 
the  world  was  organized  in  North  Caro- 
lina In  1937.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant movement  in  our  agricultural  his- 
tory. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  everywhere 
liked  soil  conservation  districts  because 
they  are  farmer  organized  and  farmer 
run.  The  farmers  develop  their  own 
programs  and  they  direct  the  job  of 
carrying  them  out.  Districts  are  the  co- 
ordinating agency  through  which  various 
kinds  of  needed  State  and  Federal  aid 
are  channeled  to  cooperating  farmers. 

Districts  formed  a  partnership  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  assigns  technical  spe- 
cialists to  districts  upon  requests.  They 
help  the  leaders  of  the  district  carry  out 
the  district's  program.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  is  a  junior  partner.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  finer  relationship  any- 
where than  the  one  that  exists  between 
local  soil  conservation  districts  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technicians. 

Soil  conservation  districts  swept  the 
country.  Today  there  are  more  than 
2.860  of  them  in  the  50  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Twenty-one  States  are  completely  cov- 
ered by  soil  conservation  districts,  anoth- 
er 12  are  more  than  90  percent  covered. 
9  are  between  80  and  90  percent  and  5 
are  between  70  and  80  percent  covered. 
More  than  95  percent  of  the  farms  and 
ranches  in  the  Nation  are  now  within  the 
legal  boundaries  of  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. These  districts  have  about  1.9 
million  cooperators. 

Soil  conservation  districts  have  had 
tremendous  impact  upon  American  agri- 
culture. They  are  changing  the  land- 
scape of  America  into  a  pattern  of  util- 
ity and  beauty.  You  can  see  the  effects 
of  their  work  almost  anywhere  you  look. 

More  than  14.000  local  men  serve  on 
the  governing  bodies  of  soil  conservation 
districts.  They  are  elected  by  their  fel- 
low fanners  and  ranchers.  They  serve 
without  salary.  These  men  are  doing  a 
great  Job  for  their  communities  and  for 


their  country.  I  know  of  no  more  dedi- 
cated and  unselfish  group  of  people.  The 
true  worth  of  the  work  they  are  doing 
will  be  assessed  fully  only  by  future 
generations. 

There  have  been  many  milestones  in 
our  quarter  century  of  soil  and  water 
consejrvatlon.  I  shoiUd  Uke  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  more — both  of  them  the 
outgrowth  of  experience  that  required 
legislation  authorizing  new  programs. 

Our  national  program  was  greatly 
strengthened  when  we  of  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  in  1954.  We  im- 
proved this  legislation  by  amendments 
m  1956  and  asain  in  1958. 

The  Small  Watershed  Act  broadened 
the  scope  of  the  oriizinal  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1935  by  providing  a  means 
whereby  the  local  people  can  obtain  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrying  out 
flood  prevention  and  water  manaeement 
project,s  in  small  watersheds  that  the 
local  people  cannot  complete  with  their 
own  resources. 

Prior  to  this  legislation,  we  had  been 
working  at  both  ends  of  the  problem  but 
not  in  the  middle  We  had  provided  the 
means  to  solve  soil  and  water  problems 
on  individual  farms  and  ranches,  and  we 
had  provided  for  b.g  flood  control  and 
reclamation  dams  in  major  river  basins 
The  new  watershed  act  plugged  the  gap 
betw^n. 

Small  watershed  projects  aie  handled 
in  the  same  gra'^sroots  way  that  our  na- 
tional soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram is  handled  through  .soil  conserva- 
tion districts.  There  is  no  dictation  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  local 
people  themselves.  throuKh  a  responsible 
local  organization,  must  initiate  their 
own  watershed  projects,  and  they  must 
participate  in  the  planning,  construction 
cost,  and  maintenance  of  them  Any 
application  for  Federal  assistance  must 
be  approved  by  the  State  government 

The  popular  response  to  this  program 
indicates  its  need.  By  .April  1  of  this 
year  216  small  watershed  projects  were 
in  operation.  538  others  were  in  the 
planning  stage,  and  an  additional  524 
local  organizations  had  applications  for 
assistance  on  file  with  the  .==oil  Conserva- 
tion Service 

Another  soil  and  water  conservation 
milestone  was  enactment  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  in  1956. 

This  program,  tailored  to  the  climatic 
hazards  and  low  rainfall  of  the  Great 
Plains  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  provides  for  technical  and 
cost-Sharing  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
long-term  land-use  adjustments  and  a 
conservation  plan  imder  the  terms  of  a 
contrtict  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  contracts  run  from  3  years  to  10 
years,  and  cost-shares  are  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  the  contract. 

This  program  applies  only  to  desig- 
nated counties  In  an  area  that  includes 
parts  of  ^Colorado.  Kansas.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. *  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  South  DakoU.  Texas,  and 
WyoEOing. 

As  Of  April  1.  4.222  farmers  and  ranch- 
es operating  11  ^4  million  acres  had  pre- 


pared conservation  plans  and  had  en- 
tered into  contracts  to  carry  them  out. 
Nearly  3.000  additional  applications  were 
on  liand. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  brief 
quarter  century,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  con- 
tinuing role  in  the  development  of  our 
national  >oil  and  water  con.servation 
program.  I  shall  continue  to  support  it 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  by  so  doing 
I  am  contributing  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture welfare  and  .safety  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  Americans  once  had  an  un- 
happy record  of  .squandering  their  orig- 
inally abundant  resources.  When  white 
men  arrived  on  this  continent,  they 
found  a  land  blessed  beyond  dreams  with 
fertile  soil  and  other  natural  resources. 
Assuming  that  these  gifts  of  nature  were 
inexhaustible,  they  dissipated  and  wa'^ted 
them — often  reckle.ssly  Pioneers  moved 
westward.  They  opened  up  new  land 
for  agricultural  development,  but  many 
continued  to  waste  the  land  by  unwise 
farming  methods. 

Finally,  we  had  to  face  up  t^i  a  period 
of  reckoning.  In  a  time  of  drought  in 
the  1930"s.  the  soil  beean  to  move  over 
large  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  Exces- 
sive cultivation  and  lack  of  conservation 
had  made  the  land  vulnerable  We  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  giant  duststorms. 
People  talked  of  the  Dust  Bowl  Obvi- 
ously, something  had  to  be  done 

For  many  years.  Dr  Hugh  Bennett  of 
North  Carolina,  a  disciple  of  soil  con- 
servation, had  been  trying  to  bring 
America  to  a  realization  that  it  must 
take  better  care  of  its  soil  and  water 
resources  and  move  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gram of  conservation  and  wise  land  use. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  the  dust 
from  the  Great  Plains  blew  against  the 
windowpanes  of  this  Capitol  Building 
that  he  got  action.  People  in  the  East, 
as  well  as  in  the  Midwest  and  Great 
Plains,  all  at  once  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  in  trouble  on  the  land. 

The  74th  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  without  a  dissenting  vote 
It  declared  that  soil  erosion  is  a  national 
menace  and  it  made  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  act  also  established 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
this  Is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  it  Ls  appro- 
priate that  we  honor  the  men  who  make 
up  this  organization  and  who  have  done 
so  much  to  halt  the  wasting  of  our  soil 
and  water  re.'^ources. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  only 
25  years  old.  but  in  that  time  it  has  ren- 
dered a  service  of  which  every  citizen  in 
this  great  country  of  ours  can  be  proud. 

It  is  also  flttiixg  on  this  occasion  to 
recoirnlze  the  40  present  Members  of  tlie 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  Members  of  the  74th  Congress 
that  enacted  legislation  of  such  far- 
reaching  Import. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  my  respects  to 
another  organization,  one  that  has 
played  an  important  supporting  role  m 
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this  conservation  movement.  I  refer  to 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conser- 
vation Districts  and  the  14.000  soil  con- 
servation district  supervisors  who  ad- 
minister the  district  program. 

About  the  time  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  was  established,  farmers  and 
ranchers  were  beginning  to  realize  the 
dangers  of  soil  erosion  and  the  urgency 
for  its  control.  Soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts was  one  important  outgrowth  of 
this  realization  Organized  under  per- 
missive legislation  in  each  of  the  50 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  2.865  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts now  in  existence  cover  IS  billion 
acres  of  the  Nation's  farm  and  ranch 
land  These  districts,  as  local  units  of 
government,  are  doing  a  tremendous  job 
in  soil  and  water  conservation.  They 
are  serving  efTectively  as  the  local  man- 
agers and  coordinators  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  conservation  efforts. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  responsibilities 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  were 
largely  in  the  field  of  erosion  control 
Today  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  major  functions. 
One  in  which  I  am  particularly  mter- 
ested  is  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  now  functioning  in  parts  of 
10  Plains  States. 

Although  I  was  bom  and  reared  in  a 
Plains  State,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
operation  of  my  farm  near  Berlin, 
N  Dak.,  until  I  came  to  Washington  In 
1945.  I  had  never  fully  realized  the  tre- 
mendous economic  losses  that  this  area 
was  periodically  suffering  through 
drought,  high  winds,  blizzards,  hail,  and 
hard  rains 

The  Great  Plains  consei-vation  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  ranchers  plan 
their  operations  so  as  to  minimize  the 
hazards  of  extreme  weather,  and  It  gives 
further  emphasis  to  the  soil  conserva- 
tion district  program  in  attaining  their 
soil  and  water  conservation  objective  in 
the  Plains  States 

It  is  for  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
which  time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  Into 
now.  that  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Twenty-five  years  seems 
a  long  time  In  a  human  life  It  Ls  a 
short  time  in  history.  Yet  In  that  time 
we  have  seen  enormous  conservation  ac- 
complishments and  a  major  reduction  in 
the  erosion  and  loss  of  our  priceless  soil 
resources.  The  joint  program  of  the  Soil 
Con.servation  Service  and  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  is  having  an  effect — a  vital, 
beneficial  effect — on  America's  future 

That  IS  why,  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  receive  the  recognition  it 
so  richly  deserves  for  the  magnificent  job 
it  has  done  to  conserve  and  develop  our 
soil  and  water  resource.s — not  only  for 
the  present  generation,  but  for  the  Na- 
tion's growing  population  of  the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  recognize 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Twenty-five  years 
ago  today  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  signed 
Into  law  the  first  Soil  Conservation  Act 
adopted  for  the  United  States  This  act 
declared  soil  and  water  conservation  on 


the  lands  of  our  Nation  to  be  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  Congress.  It  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  of 
Government  to  be  known  as  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

In  Its  quarter  century  of  existence  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  made  for 
Itself  an  outstanding  reputation  of  serv- 
ice to  agriculture  and  the  entire  Nation. 
I  would  summarize  in  four  p>olnts  the 
main  reasons  for  this  tremendous  suc- 
cess 

Fust  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  drawn  into  Its  ranks  a  corps  of 
competent,  scientific,  dedicated  public 
servants  who  have  championed  the 
cause  of  preserving  America's  natural 
heritage  These  dedicated  men  have 
awakened  millions  of  Americans  to  the 
need  for  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Second  The  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice developed  the  concept  that  each  acre 
of  farmland  should  be  used  within  its 
capabilities  and  treated  in  accordance 
with  Its  needs  for  protection  and  im- 
provement— that  each  farmer  needs  to 
put  into  operation  his  own  technically 
sound  conservation  plan  for  the  soil, 
water,  and  timber  resources  upon  which 
his  family's  livelihood  and  the  Nation's 
Ion;,- -term  .security  depends 

Third  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  taken  the  leadership  In  focusing 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  vigorous 
and  po.sitive  action  for  water  conserva- 
tion needs  to  move  In  step  with  our 
national  program  of  soil  conservation. 

Fourth  The  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice conceived,  developed,  and  nurtured 
the  soil  conservation  district  movement 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  model  In  the 
kind  of  a  partnership  that  is  needed 
between  the  private  landowner  and  his 
Government. 

The  services  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  made  available  to  farmers 
through  an  agency  of  State  government 
managed  by  local  leaders  elected  by  the 
local  citizens.  Under  this  arrsingement 
nearly  2  million  farmers  in  our  Nation 
are  receiving  technical  assistance  In  pro- 
tecting and  Improving  their  land  re- 
.sources. 

I  think  it  worthwhile  to  review  briefly 
how  this  arrangement  was  started,  and 
I  do  this  for  a  specific  purpose. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pro- 
vided the  inspired  and  needed  leader- 
ship to  get  it  started  after  the  Congress 
had  provided  the  basic  legislation.  In 
1937.  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the 
GhDvernor  of  each  State  a  model  soil  con- 
servation district  law  encouraging  its 
enactment  as  it  fit  the  State  as  a  means 
through  which  the  citizens  of  that  State 
could  seek  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con- 
sei-vation  Service.  Subsequently,  all 
State  legislatures  enacted  such  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  people  have  now- 
created  2.865  soil  conservation  districts 
covering  most  of  the  farms  and  ranches 
In  the  Nation. 

The  soil  consei-vatlon  program  was 
launched  by  strong  leadership  at  the 
very  top  of  our  GtoveiTiment.  One  of 
the  dangers  to  the  conservation  move- 
ment today  Is  the  danger  of  oCBclal 
apathy  At  the  ver>-  time  that  our 
swiftly-growing  population  is  building 
up  explosive  pressure  upon  our  natural 


resources,  we  find  that  much  of  the  orig- 
inal zeal  for  conservation  has  disap- 
peaied  from  the  high  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  need  to  have  more  imaginative  and 
responsible  action  for  helping  farmera 
and  local  communities  advance  conser- 
vaUon  more  rapidly,  And  this  25th  an- 
nlversaiy  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice is  a  proi)er  time  to  recognize  this 
need. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  fine 
job  they  have  done  in  helping  America 
get  started  in  protecting  and  improving 
our  natural  heritage  during  their  first 
quarter  century  of  operations.  But  the 
job  is  only  started.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  yet  to  be  done.  We  have 
a  tiemendous  challenge  ahead.  We 
must  have  national  leadership  with  suf- 
ficient zeal  to  take  the  actions  needed 
to  meet  this  challenge. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  743)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  In  order  to 
remove  the  exemption  with  respect  to 
certain  mines  employing  no  more  than 
14  Individuals. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  pending  bill — 8.  743 — 
entitled  "The  Mine  Safety  Act"  Ehiring 
the  time  the  bill  was  considered  In  com- 
mittee, in  1958  and  1959.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  participated  in  all  the 
discussions  in  the  Labor  Committee. 

My  interest  arises  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  I  serve  in  the  Senate  as  a 
representative  from  Kentucky,  a  coal- 
mining State.  Kentucky  stands  third 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
coal,  being  surpassed  only  by  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  those  vho  labor  in  the  mines, 
mine  operators,  and  all  the  business  en- 
terprises in  the  coal -producing  areas,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  my  State,  should 
have  a  deep  interest  in  any  legislation 
affecting  coal.  And  as  a  humane  people 
we  are  particularly  interested  in  meas- 
ures which  deal  with  the  safety  of  the 
mine  workers. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  no  one 
can  visit  the  coal -producing  areas  of 
our  country,  go  into  the  mines  and  see 
the  conditions  under  which  miners  must 
work,  without  being  Impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  every  measure  being  taken 
to  insure  their  safety. 

I  remember  that  In  the  summer  of 
1918  I  went  to  Bell  County  and  Harlan 
County,  Ky.,  and  worked  at  the  coal 
mines  there.  This  was  not  an  extensive 
experience  but  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
when  I  was  16  years  of  age.  the  dlfQcult 
conditions  under  which  miners  must 
work.  I  was  In  the  mines.  I  worked 
around  the  mines,  for  a  limited  period. 

Since  that  time  I  have  gone  again  and 
again  to  the  coal -producing  areas  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  western  Kentucky. 
I  have  been  In  the  coal  mines.  I  have 
talked  to  the  miners.  I  know  that  theirs 
is  a  dangerous  occupation.     It  U  also 
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a  necessary  occupation.  The  coal  min- 
ers are  essential  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
Their  work  and  the  work  and  investment 
of  coal  operators  is  essential  to  the  de- 
feiise  of  the  country.  So,  the  people  of 
my  State,  with  its  great  coel-producing 
areas,  both  in  western  Kentucky  and 
eastern  Kentucky,  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  which  relate.s  to 
coal  production  in  1958,  showing  the 
tonnage  mined,  Its  value,  and  the  wages 
earned  by  the  miners. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Ihf  Record, 
as  follows ; 
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Mr  COOPER.  West  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois,  and  Ohio,  along  with 
Kentucky,  ar«  the  leading  coal-prtxluc- 
Inr  States  of  the  Nation. 

The  Senate  will  remember  that  from 
1941  to  1952  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  extended  only  to  the  In- 
spection of  mines  and  to  the  making  of 
recommendarlons  for  the  correction  of 
conditions  which  were  deemed  to  be 
inimical  to  safety.  The  Bureau  had  no 
power  to  enforce  its  recommendations 

In  1952  Congress  enacted  certain 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  These  amendments  authorized  the 
Federal  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  close  title  II  mines  in  which 
conditions  causing  imminent  danger  of 
explosion,  fire,  inundation,  man  trip,  or 
man  hoist  were  found.  I  might  explain 
that  title  II  mines  are  defined  as  those 
which  employ  more  than  14  miners. 

The  amended  act  of  1952  also  author- 
ized the  Federal  inspectors  to  inspect  all 
coal  mines  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
safety  provisions  specified  in  section  209 
of  the  act  relating  to  ventilation,  roof 
support,  equipment,  explosives,  and  other 
matters  If  a  Federal  mine  irLspector 
finds  a  violation  of  these  provisions  in 
title  II  mines  he  can  direct  that  the 
deficiencies  be  corrected,  and  if  the  cor- 
rections are  not  made  in  the  time  fixed 
for  their  completion  an  order  closing  the 
mine  may  be  issued. 

The  1952  amendment  to  the  act  pro- 
vided an  exemption  from  the  mandatory 
powers  of  the  Federal  Bureau,  to  mines 


employmg    14  or   fewer   miners      Those 
mines  are  called  title  I  mines. 

Th9  bill  which  IS  being  consadered 
today  was  introduced  in  its  orlRinal  form 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
Clark,  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr 
Douglas,  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr,  Scott,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Mr  Oruening,  the  late  Senator 
Langer.  and  other  Senators.  An  iden- 
tical bill.  S  2930,  was  introduced  in  Feb- 
ruary 1958.  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Perui^lvania  and  other  Senators  The 
bills  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  exemption  now  applicable 
to  the  small  mines,  called  title  I  mines, 
and  of  placing  them  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  to  make 
the  now  applicable  regulations  to  title  II 
mines  applicable  also  to  title  I  mines. 

Records  introduced  in  the  hearings 
show  that  in  1958  there  were  operating 
in  the  United  States  in  that  year  9.374 
title  I  mines,  or  small  mines,  and  1,338 
title  H  mines. 

It  can  be  asked  why  there  should  be 
any  objection  to  removing  the  exemption 
given  to  title  I  mines,  when  the  question 
of  the  safety  of  the  men  who  work  in 
the  mines  is  involved.  I  may  say  for  my- 
self, categorically,  that  if  S.  743  had 
presented  only  a  question  of  safety,  I 
would  have  voted  for  S.  743  in  its  orig- 
inal form.  But.  after  the  hearings  be- 
gan, it  became  apparent  that  other  ques- 
tions »-ere  involved.  The  true  question 
involved  is  whether  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 


ply all  the  regulations  of  section  209  of 
the  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952  to  title  I 
mines,  and  whether  the  application  of 
these  regulations  will  contribute  to  the 
.■^afrty  of  those  who  work  in  the  small 
mines 

Second,  if  it  should  be  determined  that 
all  of  the  regulations  do  not  contribute 
to  the  increased  .safety  of  the  miners,  a 
serious  economic  question  arises  Would 
the  application  of  regulation.s  wh:ch  do 
not  contribute  to  safety,  because  of  their 
expense  and  impos-sibility  of  observance 
in  small  mines,  have  tht-  effect  of  driv- 
ing small  mines  out  of  business  and  con- 
sequently throwing  out  of  work  the  thou- 
sands of  miners  who  work  in  the  small 
mine.s'' 

After  a  most  thorough  a:id  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  commit- 
tee over  a  period  of  2  years,  the  commit- 
tee decided  the.'«c  were  the  real  issues  and 
that  there  was  justice  in  the.se  consid- 
erations. It  did  not  report  S  743  as  in- 
troduced. It  reported  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  is  considering  today  with  the 
amendments  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  de- 
scribed in  some  detail 

Becau.se  I  opposed  S  743  In  its  orig- 
inal form — and  I  may  say  I  opposed  it 
vigorously  in  the  committee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  other  com- 
mittee members  know — and  becau.se  I 
offered  .some  of  the  amendments  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  pending  bill 
and  Joined  in  ofTerlnc  the  other  amend- 
ments; and  becau.se  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky particularly  In  the  eastern  section 
of  Kentucky,  which  is  a  depres.sed  area, 
have  been  much  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  thl.s  bill  and  fear  that  It  would 
close  small  mines,  and  lead  to  larger 
unemplovment  I  wish  to  speak  about 
the  issues  raised  in  our  drUbrrations  in 
the  committee 

I  would  like  to  fx)int  out  tlie  chaiKcs 
which  have  taken  place  m  coal  mining 
since  World  War  II  Since  World  War 
II  the  large  coal  operators  In  the  United 
States  faced  with  competition  from 
othrr  fuels — particularly  oil  and  gas — 
and  importvS  of  residual  oil  have  mecha- 
nized their  mines  with  modern  labor- 
saving  equipment 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
1  as  I  think,  with  great  vision,  not  op- 
posed mechanization,  but  has  joined  with 
the  operators  in  the  mechanization  of  th«' 
large  coal  mines 

The  testimony  presented  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  the  cast  of  op- 
erating and  equipping  a  larKe  mine  might 
run  from  $500,000  to  $35  million  per 
mine  In  fact,  Mr.  Ankenny,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  testified  that  he 
thought  about  $10  million  would  be  the 
cost  of  opening  and  equipping  a  large 
modern  mine. 

In  order  to  operate  such  a  mine, 
a  large  acreage  of  coal  is  required,  either 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground — and 
such  mines  are  called  shaft  mines — or 
at  the  base  of  mountains,  where  the 
openings  are  driven  into  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  such  mines  are 
known  as  drift  mines. 

Mechanization  has,  of  course,  reduced 
the  number  of  mines,  as  well  as  the  num- 
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ber  of  miners.  Through  mechanization, 
the  average  production  of  coal  per  day 
per  man  m  these  large  mines  has  n:>en 
to  14  tons.  and.  in  fact,  in  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  mines  one  man 
can.  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  produce 
from  35  to  40  tons  a  day.  contrasted  to 
the  3  to  5  tons  a  day  that  a  miner  u.s;ng 
the  old-fashioned  pick  and  shovel  and 
auger  can  produce  in  a  small  mine. 

As  a  coiT^equence  of  mechanization, 
thousands  of  coal  miners— both  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
nonunion  miners — have  lost  their  jobs. 
Unfortunately,  thousands  of  them  will 
never  again  be  able  to  secure  Jobs  in 
the  large  mechanized  mines. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  where 
I  live,  60.000  men  were  employed  in  the 
mines  before  the  war.  but  today  less  than 
30.000  are  employed,  and  these  men  cnn 
produce  with  modern  equipment  more 
coal  than  was  produced  by  the  60.000 
miners  who  were  employed  before  World 
War  II. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  de- 
pressed areas.  So  far  as  the  coal-mining 
section  of  Kentucky  i;;  concerned — and  I 
am  sure  this  is  al.so  true  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia — one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  depression  in  the  coal- 
mining areas  is  that  men  are  out  of  work 
because  of  the  mechanization  of  the  large 
mines  and  because  many  of  them  will 
never  again  be  able  to  secure  employ- 
ment in  the  large  mines 

But  miners  must  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families.  They 
have  opened  the  small  mines  Some- 
times one  man  will  open  and  operate 
sucli  u  mine,  sometimes  with  Uie  aid  of 
his  aon  or  his  cousin  or  other  members 
of  his  family:  or  a  i;iT>ur  of  unemployed 
miners  will  join  to.M  ther  and  open  and 
operate  a  small  mine  These  smiiU 
mines  have  become  nccessjiry  for  the 
Vtry  existence  of  lluv.o  men  »nd  Uieir 
tABUlu'S.  My  concern  Uiat  these  men 
hliTe  a  way  to  mtike  a  liviiiK  lot  tt. em- 
selves  and  their  families  l«l  me  to  in- 
sist that  our  committee  look  clostly  into 
eveiT  consequence  of  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  743,  as  it  was  orlginalb"  in- 
troduced. 

There  were  other  factors  which  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvarua  iMr.  Clark! 
stated  in  his  opening  remarks,  the  1952 
amendments  to  the  Mine  Safety  Act 
provide  an  appeal  procedure  for  title  II 
mines,  the  large  mines,  when  Federal  in- 
spectors direct  the  abatement  or  cor- 
rection of  conditions  in  the  mines  or 
when  mine  closing  orders,  under  section 
209,  arc  Issued.  The  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  Director  of  Mine  Safety  or  to  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view, here  in  Washington. 

Review  and  judgment,  which  may  be  a 
closing  order  are  made  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  large  companies  may  have 
sufBcient  funds  to  be  able  to  employ 
couTLsel,  and  undertake  this  complicated 
and  expensive  review  procedure,  as  pro- 
video  by  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1952;  but  I  doubt  that  many  of  the  small 
mine  operators  would  have  sufBcient  re- 
sources to  employ  counsel  and  uiidertake 
the  long  procedure  to  be  able  to  appeal 


from  orders  rendered   agauist  them  by 
F'ederal  inspectors 

I  do  not  know  r,ow  many  Members  of 
tile  Senate  have  seen  tliese  small  mines 
..nd  seen  the  men  who  operate  them. 
Many  of  tiiem  eke  out  only  a  bare  exist- 
ence; I  know  that  not  many  of  them 
would  have  sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  complicated  and  expensive 
procedures  for  appeal  and  review,  all 
the  way  to  Washington.  The  law  reads 
well;  it  gives  substantive  rights  of  re- 
view and  appeal.  But.  practically  speak- 
ing, when  small  maiers  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to  employ 
counsel  to  undertake  this  complicated 
procedure,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
right  of  appeal  is  not  available  to  the 
small  mine  operators. 

I  wish  to  make  another  point  which  is 
important  to  my  State  in  connection 
with  its  consideration  of  the  bill:  As  I 
have  previously  pointed  out.  the  highly 
mechanized  title  II  mines  require  large 
acreages  of  coal — hundreds  or  thousands 
of  acres  of  coal — in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible a  return  on  expensive  mechaniza- 
tion. But  the  small  title  I  mines  can  be 
operated  on  1  acre.  2  acres.  5  acres. 
10  acres,  or  50  acres  of  coal;  and  often 
these  mines  are  operated  on  small  plots 
of  land  Dwned  by  the  very  men  who  op- 
erate tlie  small  mines. 

If  It  were  to  happen,  under  Senate  bill 
743,  as  originally  introduced,  or  as  now 
proposed,  that  the  act  would  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  as  to  require  ex- 
t>eiUiive  changes  in  the  layout  of  the 
small  mines,  without  actually  contribut- 
ing to  Uieir  safety,  or  il  ilie  procedures 
for  review  and  apiH-al  were  to  be  so  com- 
plicated and  ct>slly  as  to  foreclose  actual 
appeal,  and  re.sult  m  the  closing  of  liese 
small  mines,  then  the  Kwleral  Govem- 
mont,  and.  m  parlicular.  to  Uio  Bureau 
Mme  Safely,  would  be  arrogating  to 
u.^.clf  aulho.  ity  to  deny  many  small  land- 
ownois  in  the  coal-pi  oducing  States  tlie 
usual  righ.t  of  recovery  of  their  natural 
iciourros.  and  to  tliosc  States  the  op- 
poiluiiily  to  recover  their  wealth. 

I  .sliuuld  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
tliat  if  it  wtiT  proposed  that  the  Federal 
CK>vcrnment  be  given  the  power  to  pro- 
vide that  only  large  acreages  of  farm- 
hand or  timberland,  or  only  large  acre- 
ages of  land  which  contain  natural  re- 
sources could  be  developed,  and  that 
small  aieas  could  never  be  developed, 
such  a  proposal  would  be  defeated  over- 
whelmingly. Frankly,  this  is  not  a  true 
analogy  to  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering ,  but  I  say  that  if  this  measure  were 
administered  in  such  a  way.  without 
contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  work- 
ers, as  to  force  these  small  mines  out  of 
business,  not  only  would  thousands  of 
miners  be  forced  out  of  work.  but.  in  ad- 
dition, the  economy  of  these  depressed 
areas  would  be  ruined.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  disastrous  to  every  busi- 
ness and  eveiT  person  in  the  coal- 
producing  areas  of  Kentucky  and  other 
States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr   COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  However,  is  It  not 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  do  Just  the 
opposite? 


Mr  COOPER  Yes;  the  committee 
intends  that  these  small  mines  shall  not 
be  treated  unfairly,  and  I  shall  make 
tiittt  point. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senate,  that 
Bureau  of  Mine  Safely  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  that  Buieau  and  the  Federal  in- 
spectors .sliall  not  deal  arbitrarily  or  un- 
fairly wiUi  these  small  mines. 

Actually,  Mr  President,  the  issue  of 
comparative  safety  in  liUe  I  small  mines 
a.nd  title  II  large  mines  revolved  around 
Liie  statistical  evidence  pi-oduced  to  the 
committee  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Fust,  regarding  the  conditioi"is  m  mines 
which  lead  to  major  disasters,  including 
explosions,  fires,  and  floods,  U^ere  is  no 
question  that  the  record  of  the  small 
mines  for  safety  ls  much  better  than 
that  of  the  large  mines. 

Mr.  Ankenj-.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  .so  testified. 

The  evidence  showed  that  over  a 
period  of  5  year?  a  total  of  24  men  were 
killed  in  the  .small  mines,  which  number 
.seven  or  eight  thousand.  While  we  are, 
of  course,  very  sorry  that  24  were  killed 
in  the  small  mines,  it  is  a  fact  that  over 
the  .same  period  of  5  years  in  the  larger 
mines  many  more  were  killed. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair.  The  diffi- 
cult question  arose  as  to  safety  condi- 
tions which  are  set  out  under  section  209 
of  the  Mine  Safety  Act  I  believe  the 
membeis  of  the  committee  will  have  to 
auree  that  Mr  Ankeny  admitted  that  the 
statistical  evidence  from  which  he  drew 
his  conclusions  legardln'  .section  209 
violations  was  incomplete  I  believe  tlie 
numbers  of  the  committee  will  also  agree 
that  M:  Ankeny  brought  before  the 
committee,  on  three  different  occasions 
in  1958  and  1959  different  statistics  re- 
inrding  violations 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  U»» 
Senator  yield  •» 

Mr  COOPFJl      Yes,  I  yield 

Mr  CI^MiK.  I  recall  tliat  there  wn.'s 
before  tlie  committee  a  pood  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  tins  question  relating  to 
accident  rates  on  a  man-hour-exix>sui-e 
basis  as  between  the  smaller  and  larger 
mines,  and  I  agree  that  the  Government 
figuiTS  presented  originally  did  contain 
some  discrepancies  and  that  Mr.  An- 
keny did  have  to  go  back  and  revise 
his  figures.  But  will  not  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  agree  that  when  we  got 
all  through  with  the  statistical  argu- 
ment, it  nonetheless  remained  ver>'  clear 
that  the  fatality  rate  in  the  smaller 
mines  was  at  least  double  the  man-hour- 
exposure  rate  in  larger  mines?  The 
figure  I  have  shows  2.15  to  1. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  the  last  records 
which  were  produced  by  Mr.  Ankeny 
were  as  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
has  stated.  I  simply  point  out  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and  uncertainty  over  the  accuracy  of 
the  records.  Mr.  Ankeny  admitted 
they  were  not  fully  complete;  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  revise  them  twice, 
indicated  he  could  not  have  been  too 
sure  about  them.  The  first  time  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  he  pre- 
sented them  as  the  true  statistics.  Yet 
he  came  back  twice  with  new  statistics. 
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I  do  not  deny  that  the  last  time  he  ap- 
peared the  records  showed,  insofar  as 
the  section  209  requirements  were  con- 
cerned, that  the  fatality  record  for  title  I 
mines  was  greater  than  for  title  11  mines. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  large  mines  are  operated  would 
normally  tend  to  make  them  have  a 
larger  major  disaster  rate  than  condi- 
tions under  which  smaller  mines  are 
operated?  For  example,  larue  mmes  are 
deeper;  they  have  more  dangerous  min- 
ing machinery;  and  they  contain  many 
electrical  devices  which  are  apt  to  trig- 
ger explosions.  The  distinction  between 
the  figures  on  fatalities,  which  are  due 
to  major  disasters  or  to  accident-type 
disasters,  is  irrelevant  to  a  discussion  of 
the  bill,  because  mcreasina;  safety  factors 
across  the  board  is  the  objective  of  the 
legislation.  The  kind  of  disaster  which 
occurs  far  too  frequently  in  smaller 
mines  is  due.  in  many  instances,  to  col- 
lapse of  the  ceilings  or  walls.  They  do 
not  have  man  hoist  accidents,  for  exam- 
ple, because  they  do  not  have  man  hoists 
or  deep  shafts. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  we 
have  to  take  those  factors  into  consider- 
ation in  weighing  the  statistics? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Certainly ;  but  we  have 
to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question.  It 
is  true  that  the  records  show  tliat  major 
disasters  have  occurred  more  frequently 
in  the  larger  mines  than  m  the  smaller 
mines  The  entries  to  a  smaller  mine 
may  go  back  into  a  hill  1  200  or  1 .500  feet. 
But  in  a  large  mine  there  may  be  miles 
of  entries,  many  rooms,  and  complicated 
equipment,  which  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  scene  of  major  disasters.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  the  physical  dif- 
ferences m  the  mines  should  lead  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mine  Safety 
to  take  these  factors  into  consideration 
when  he  det-ermines  the  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  title  I  mines  For  the  com- 
plicated restrictions  are  not  needed  for 
title  I  mines,  and  this  the  committee  has 
made  clear 

I  shall  make  one  or  two  additional 
points  and  then  I  shall  close.  Other 
points  appeared  in  the  hearings.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  boards  have  been  doing 
a  good  job.  The  Senator  will  remember 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jame  Phelan,  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Mmes  and  Min- 
erals, Kentucky  State  Mine  Department. 
He  testified,  as  I  remember,  that  his  de- 
partment made  11.000  inspections  of  the 
mines  in  Kentucky  in  1  year.  That  was 
more  than  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
had  made  in  all  the  coal-mining  States 
of  the  United  States  in  a  year. 

It  will  have  to  be  considered  that 
when  this  bill  becomes  law,  if  it  does,  the 
mterest  of  the  State  bureaus  of  mine 
safety  will  diminish,  because  they  will 
have  no  actual  jurisdiction  over  the 
small  mines.  In  my  opinion,  there  will 
be  fewer  State  inspections.  As  a  re- 
sult, safety  conditions  may  not  be  im- 
proved. 

It  was  further  testified  by  Mr.  Ankeny 
that  another  factor  enters  into  mine 
safety — a  factor  hardly  considered — and 
that  IS  the  factor  of  himian  error  and 
judgment  which  miners,  as  ail  of  us,  un- 
fortimately  make 


There  is  another  safety  factor  barely 
considered — the  condition  of  roof  and 
rib  supports. 

Several  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
made  a  safety  study.  Mr  W.  H.  Tom- 
linson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  made 
that  study  reported  the  greatest  source 
of  accidents  came  from  inadequate  roof 
and  rib  support.  As  yet,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  done 
very  much  in  this  field. 

In  1938.  after  we  had  concluded  our 
hearings  on  S  3290— identical  to  S.  743 — 
the  committee  voted  to  report  a  bill 
which  authorized  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  close  down  mines  in 
ca.ses  of  imminent  danger  It  also  di- 
rected the  Bureau  to  conduct  hearings 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  mine  accidents, 
the  incidence  of  fatalities  and  injuries 
m  title  I  and  title  II  mmes,  and  to  de- 
termine the  economic  effect  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1952  on  .small  mines.  If  it 
.should  be  applied  to  small  mines. 
It  was  an  amendment  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee accepted  after  hearing  all  the 
te'-timony. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
unanimously  in  1958.  But  for  some  rea- 
son it  was  never  considered  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  liow  too  late  to  discuss  that  bill. 
r  only  sajy  that  if  the  bill  had  been  pas.sed 
in  1958.  we  would  have  the  information 
we  need  today, 

I  did  my  best  during  2  years  in  the 
Committee  to  secure  a  fair  bill — one 
that  would  provide  preater  .«afety  for 
miners  *nd  yet  protect  small  mines  and 
their  miners.  As  I  have  already  said. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
other  committee  members  did  the  same, 

I  kno^-  I  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
ijet  a  fair  bill  to  protect  the  little  mines, 
and  noM?  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  bin  contains  several  amendments 
which  win  be  helpful  amendments  which 
I  offered  or  joined  in  offering.  First,  the 
bill  make.^  it  mandatory  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mine  Safety  conduct 
hearings  to  determine  whether  the  regu- 
lations applicable  to  title  II  mines  would 
contribute  to  safety  in  title  I  mines.  If 
not,  the  Director  is  directed  to  cancel 
them  so  far  as  title  I  mines  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  directive  to  draw  a  code 
applicable  to  title  I  mines — as  distin- 
guished from  title  II  mines.  I  hope  the 
Director  of  Mine  Safety  will  consider 
this  to  be  his  duty  under  the  bill.  He 
has  no  alternative  other  than  to  con- 
sider it  his  duty — a  duty  directed  by  the 
CommitCee  on  Labor  and  the  Congress, 
if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

A  second  amendment  to  the  bill  pro- 
vides, in  the  case  of  a  small  mine  op- 
erator, that  when  an  order  for  the 
abatement  of  an  unsafe  condition  is 
made  by  a  Federal  inspector  a  hearing 
shall  be  held  in  the  county  in  which  the 
mine  is  located.  This  will  be  helpful  to 
the  small  miner,  and  will  enable  him  to 
secure  a  hearing  at  home. 

Third,  if  a  Federal  inspector  finds  un- 
der section  209  a  condition  in  a  mine  em- 
ploying eight  or  fewer  miners  should  be 
abated,  the  small  mine  operator  may  ap- 
peal from  the  finding  before  the  mine 
IS  clo.sed.    This  provision  will  be  helpful 


to  the  small  mine  operator,  as  he  can 
keep  his  mine  open  while  the  appeal  is 
heard. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  I  am  happy  indeed  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  is  Roing  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  The  form  in  which  the 
bill  is  now  presented  is  a  reflection  of 
the  hard  work  the  Senator  did. 

A  moment  or  two  ago  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  referred  to  the  relationship 
between  the  State  mine  inspectors  and 
the  Federal  mine  inspectors.  I  recall 
very  well  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  who  came  before  the  commit- 
tee and  testified  concerning  the  large 
number  of  inspections  made. 

I  invite  my  friend's  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  relationship,  generally  speak- 
ing, between  State  insjiectors  and  Fed- 
eral inspectors,  which  has  been  good 
There  Ls  a  telegram  in  the  record,  at 
page  247,  dated  January  28,  1959,  from 
Joseph  T  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  Mines 
and  Mineral  Industries  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  which  asserts 
his  support  of  the  bill,  and  indicates  that 
the  coal  miners  working  in  the  small  coal 
mines  would  be  helped  by  Federal  co- 
operation. As  a  State  official,  he  hopes 
the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  remember  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Harrisburc.  Pa    January  28.  1959. 
Hon   JiiSEPH  S   Clark, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines 
and  Mineral  Industries  U  In  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  exemption  In  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  We  believe 
that  all  safety  rules  and  regulatlon«  should 
apply  to  smaller  mines  as  well  as  to  other 
mines  Federal  cooperation  In  the  promotion 
of  safety  for  the  coal  miner  working  In  the 
small  coal  mines  would  be  well  received  by 
us  Tour  assistance  In  this  matter  will  be 
appreciated. 

Joseph  T  Kennedt, 
Secretary  of  Mmex  and  Mineral  Industne.^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  fourth  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  provides  that  in  case  a 
Federal  inspector  finds  a  condition  of 
imminent  danger  and  makes  a  decision 
to  close  the  mine,  the  mine  operator, 
even  though  a  State  plan  may  not  have 
been  adopted,  may  ask  for  a  State  in- 
sF>ector  to  also  examine  the  mine.  If 
there  is  disagreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  and  the  State  inspector, 
then  a  request  can  be  made  for  an  Inde- 
pendent inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the 
district  judge  of  the  Federal  court  in 
the  district  in  which  the  mine  is  located. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  have  said,  these 
amendments  have  given  us  a  much  bet- 
ter bill  than  the  bill  which  was  originally 
inti-oduced. 

I  repeat,  if  it  had  been  correct  that 
S.  743,  as  originally  introduced,  involved 
only  a  question  of  mine  safety,  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  safety  of  the  men  who 
work  in  the  mines,  I  would  have  voted 
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for  it  even  though  it  would  have  meatit 
the  closing  of  some  small  mines,  be- 
cause the  lives  of  the  p?ople  who  work 
in  mines  are  more  Important  than  the 
material  things  which  may  be  at  stake 
However,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
regulations,  now  contained  In  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  Act  and  applicable  to 
title  I  mines  would  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  men  who 
work  in  these  small  mines  but  might 
close  down  small  mines  ajid  put  miners 
out  of  work,  then  these  economic  factors 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  come  frtMn  a  State  directly  involved. 
We  have  had  depressed  conditions  in  the 
coal  mine  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky  for 
years, 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this  bill,  or 
at  least  as  introduced,  would  not  extend 
the  depre.ssion  in  the  coal  mming  areas 
of  Kentucky  and  other  State.s — that  it 
would  not  put  the  small  mines  out  of 
business,  miners  out  of  work,  and  hurt 
every'  business  and  person  in  these  areas. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  if  this  bill  is 
pas^sed,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  will  take  into  cognizance  the  con- 
cern and  intent  of  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  abt>ut  these  matters,  as  li£ 
administers  the  bill,  I  earnestly  iKipe 
the  Director  will  not  act  arbitrarily,  and 
close  down  small  mines  in  my  State  and 
in  other  States  unless  it  is  necessary 
for  safety.  If  he  does  so  he  will  put  out 
of  business  little  mines.  He  would  bring 
unemployment  to  thousands  of  coal 
miners  who  depend  on  these  small  mines 
for  their  living,  and  for  the  living  of 
their  families  and   their  children 

I  again  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  thorough  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  bill 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr  MOSS,  and  Mr. 
RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr,  THURMuND  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
am  opposed  to  pas.'^age  of  thg^  bill  be- 
cause it  would  extend  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  States 
again.  It  seems  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  bills  which  come 
before  the  Conpre.-^s  are  bills  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  mine  .safety  bill  was  pas.sed 
a  few  years  ago  the  little  mines,  those 
employing  no  more  than  14  people,  were 
exempt.  Those  mines  have  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  Now  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  change  the 
provisions,  to  take  the  power  away  from 
the  States  and  to  bring  it  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  the  FtKleral  Government 

Mr.  President,  every  week,  every 
month,  every  year,  we  are  building  up 
more  power  in  Washington.  DC. 

Another  rea.son  why  I  am  opposed  to 
passage  of  the  bill  I  think  can  be  brought 
out  from  the  testimony  at  the  time  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare,  as  shown  beginning  on 
page  218  of  the  hearings  on  S.  743.  S  1562, 
and  S.  2403.  dated  July  21.  22.  and  24. 
1959.     7  he  following  colloquy  took  place ; 

Senator  THtrmMOND,  I  have  In  my  hand  a 
table  of  accident  data  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  u!  Mines,  on  March  27.  1958 

Mr,  Ankint.  Is  that  In  the  hearings? 


Senator  Thurmond  It  Is  given  on  page  90 
of  the  heaHngs  on  this  bill,  I  believe  that 
Public  Law  552  which  Is  the  law  giving  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  the  power  to  enforce 
safely  regulaUcms  was  p&ssed  in  1952.  was  It 
not? 

Mr,  A_NKKNT    That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  In  1952  accord- 
ing to  these  figures,  and  If  they  are  not  right 
I  would  like  for  you  to  say  so,  fatal  accidents 
were  0  88 

Mr  Ankent.  Yea. 

Senator  Thurmond  Tou  have  a  copy  of 
those  figures  there  before  you? 

Mr  Ankeny.  Yes.  That  Is  frequency  rates; 
yes,  sir, 

S.iiator  Thuhmowd    Of  fatal  accidents? 

Mr  Ankent,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thurmond    In  1953,  0.85. 

Mr   Ankxnt.   Yes 

Senator  Thukmond.  And  In  1954,  0,96. 

Mr.  Ankxnt.  Yes. 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  In  1955.  0.88. 

Mr  Ankent    Yes 

Senator  Thitimond    In  1956.  0.99. 

Now  Isn't  It  true  that  since  the  passage  of 
this  act  ihe  fatal  accident  rate  per  million 
hours  of  expoFure  In  title  n  bituminous 
mmes  ha^  Increased  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  coal  op>eratorB 
and   the   others? 

Mr    Ankent.  Tou   mean ■ 

Senator  Thukmond  I  am  asking  you  that 
question, 

Mr    Ankeht,   If  they   have   increased? 

Senator  Thurmond  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
fatal  accident  rate  per  million  hours  of  ex- 
posure In  title  n  bituminous  mines  has  In- 
creased since  the  pa.^&age  of  Public  Law  552^ 

Mr.  Ankent,  No,  sir,  that  Is  not  true. 

Senator  T>iurmond  T^en  are  these  tig-ures 
wrong  I  have  Just  read  to  you? 

Mr  Ankent.  No;  these  flgures  are  correct, 
I   believe 

Senator  T^iitimond.  Well,  If  these  figures 
are  right — let  us  go  over  them  again. 

Mr.   Ankent.  All   right. 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  1952  the  flg\ire  was 
088:  and  In  1953.  0.85.  which  Is  a  decrease 
that  year  and  the  only  year  since  the  act 
went  Into  effect. 

In  1954  It  was  0  96;  and  in  1955,  0.88:  and 
m   1956,  0.99. 

Do  not  these  figures  show  an  Increase  In 
percentages  for  ewch  year  since  Public  Law 
552  went  Into  effect  except  the  1  year.  1953, 
right  after  the  act  was  p:issed? 

Mr.  Ankekt  Yes.  sir:  they  do.  but  that  Is 
not  what  you  asked  me  the  other  time. 

Senator  THuaMONB,  Well,  what  do  they  In- 
dicate,  then? 

Mr.  Ankbnt.  Well,  they  Indicate  to  me — 
the  figures.  In  the  first  place,  are  not  com- 
plete, but  if  you  compare  the  record  of 
mine  accidents  from  1952  since  the  act  was 
passed  with  the  previous  record  of  a  similar 
length  of  time,  it  would  show  that  they  have 
decreased,  not  Increased. 

Senator  Thurmond,  Well,  percentagewise 
these  figures  show  an  Increase  except  for  1 
ycAr. 

Mr  Ankxnt.  FYom  year  to  year  they  show 
an  Increase  except  for  1  year,  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Thurmont*  Since  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  552  In  1952 

Mr    Ankent,   Yes.  sir:    that  Is  correct. 

That  shows  tliat  even  since  the  Fed- 
eral law  was  enacted,  supposedly  on  the 
theory  of  providing  safety,  the  accident 
rate  has  increased  every  year  except 
one.  So  who  has  done  the  best  job— 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  States? 
The  flpures  speak  for  themselves.  They 
show  that  the  States  have  done  a  good 
job.  Tliey  show  that  the  accident  rate 
has  increased  since  this  activity  has  been 
under  the  Federal  Government. 


I  believe  that  the  pending  bill  is  being 
l^ushed  by  certain  groups  for  certain 
purposes,  and  that  the  real  intent  is  not 
safety.  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  safety 
as  anyone  else.  I  am  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting the  mine  v.orkers.  But  what 
Congress  will  do  if  it  does  not  watch 
out  is  to  close  the  small  mines.  When 
v.e  have  Federal  regulation  and  Federal 
regimentation  in  every  phase  of  life,  we 
can  expect  trouble  in  the  end.  because 
we  know  that  the  more  Federal  regula- 
tion there  is,  the  more  Federal  regimen- 
tation there  is,  the  more  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing will  go  up,  the  more  inspectors  there 
will  be,  the  more  Government  employees 
there  will  be,  the  more  retirement  there 
will  be,  and  the  more  overhead  expense 
there  will  be. 

In  the  end,  whom  does  it  come  out  of? 
It  comes  out  of  the  taxpayers,  and  it  will 
come  out  of  the  small  mine  workers,  as 
well  as  everj'one  else. 

The  small  mines  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  large  overhead  and  compete 
with  large  mmes.  When  the  Congress 
enacted  the  law  in  1952,  I  presume  it 
had  in  mind  that  it  wanted  to  exempt 
tlie  small  mines  from  Federal  regulation, 
t)ecause  they  could  not  afford  to  stand 
the  additional  expense 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employ- 
ees in  the  small  mines,  who  would  stand 
a  chance  in  the  future  of  losing  their 
jobs  altogether,  to  pass  the  pending 
bill.  As  I  mentioned  when  I  started  to 
speak,  the  biU  would  Increase  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over 
certain  mines  that  are  now  under  U^e 
jurisdiction  of  the  States. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  HAWAH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  who  is  per- 
forming an  outstanding  public  service  in 
the  new  State  of  Hawaii,  which  will  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  States  of  the 
Union.    I  present  Gov.  Willisun  P.  Quinn. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Governor  Quinn  was 
bom  in  my  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Later  he  moved  to  St  Louis.  As 
a  result,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  he 
comes  from  St.  Louis.  However,  he  is 
not  like  a  man  I  have  heard  about  who 
was  t)om  in  one  city  and  then  moved  to 
another,  and  each  city  claimed  that  the 
other  city  was  his  closest  affiliation.  In 
this  case  we  are  very  proud  that  the  city 
of  Rochester  has  produced  such  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  as  Governor  Quinn. 

I  have  visited  Hawaii  and  enjoyed  its 
hospitality.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  visit  Hawaii. 
I  also  know  of  the  magnificent  work 
Governor  Quinn  is  doing  in  our  newest 
State,  and  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  him 
here  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
are  very  happy  to  have  the  Governor  of 
our  newest  State  visit  us  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  also  sure  that  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  his  work  as  Governor  is 
correct.  I  am  proud  to  welcome  him  to 
the  Senate  Chamber.    I  may  say  to  him 
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that  we  are  also  very  proud  of  the  Sena- 
tors Hawaii  has  sent  to  us  here. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  deeply  thankful  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  extremely  kind 
remarks.  I  know  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  will  visit  Hawaii  will  re- 
ceive a  fine  Hawaiian  aloha. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con3ideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  743)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove 
the  exemption  with  respect  to  certain 
mines  employing  no  more  than  14  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair » . 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  now  before  us  in  this  forum  is 
essential  legislation  when  considered  in 
the  context  of  respect  for  human  life. 
I  am  one  of  the  Senators  from  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  in  which  bituminous 
coal  mining  is  a  dominant  industry,  even 
though  it  supplies  much  less  employment 
now  than  it  did  prior  to  the  acceleration 
of  technological  changes  in  our  methods 
of  production.  Nonetheless,  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  an  essential  one  in  the  pattern 
of  West  Virginia's  economy,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  structure  of  our  national  security, 
especially  at  this  time  of  an  uneasy  truce 
in  conflicts  of  a  worldwide  nature,  and 
necessarily  in  the  actual  prosecution  of 
any  war  in  which  this  Republic  and  its 
people  should  be  engaged. 

Even  though  mining  is  a  hazardous  oc- 
cupation, we  must  not  only  hope  but  we 
must  strive  for  the  time  when  there  will 
be  no  fatalities  in  these  operations. 

So,  today,  it  is  not  only  appropriate 
that  we  consider  this  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  very  ear- 
nestly to  consider  the  provisions  which 
are  contained  m  S.  743. 

Mine  safety  is  a  battle  which  must  be 
fought  constantly  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  cutoff  point  for 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  safety 
and  the  well-being  of  the  miners  of  our 
country.  It  is  important,  of  course,  to 
our  coal  miners,  and  to  our  producers 
and  to  the  State  departments  of  mines, 
which  have  been  mentioned  today.  I  do 
not  speak  in  disparagement  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by 
State  departments  of  mines.  I  am  only 
saying  that  in  this  area  of  mine  safety 
there  is  a  very  natural  compact  which 
has  come  about  between  State  depart- 
ments of  mines  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  through  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  from 
Its  inception  and  its  amendment,  until 
today  we  face  our  responsibility  again. 
It  is  a  problem,  of  course,  of  the  Slate 


legislative  bodies,  too.  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  in  Kentucky  and  in  other  coal 
mining  areas  of  this  Nation  we  have 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem,  and  we 
have  attempted,  sometimes  by  a  drastic 
approach,  and  at  other  times  by  a  more 
considerate  approach,  to  reach  the  time 
when  the  safety  of  the  miners  themselves 
will  be  served  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  once  again  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  and 
of  all  Members  of  this  forum  today  to 
act  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  necessary 
and  positive  way  on  this  subject. 

EVERY     MINEK    ENTrTLED     TO    PROTECTION 

Every  man — and  I  emphasize  the 
words  "^very  man" — who  toils  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  needs  and  is  en- 
titled to  full  protection  from  all  sources. 
I  say  in  no  disparagement  of  the 
speeches  which  I  heard  earlier  today  in 
this  Chamber  that  there  is  an  indication 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  cautious 
attitude^frankly,  an  attitude  which  I 
believe  ig  not  well  founded.  When  the 
Federal  Government  seems  to  indicate, 
through  laws  which  are  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  administered  by  agencies,  that 
there  is  concern  for  a  problem  of  this 
type,  we  are  alleged  to  be  delving,  as  it 
were,  into  fields  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  enter.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  viewpoint. 

This  16  not  a  new  advocacy  on  my 
part,  because  when  I  was  privileged  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  serving  in  the 
House  of  Repre'ientatives,  I  was  a  mili- 
tant supporter  of  mine  safety.  I  be- 
lieve it  appropriate  at  this  point  to  say 
for  the  Record  that  Senator  Matthew 
Mansfield  Neely.  who  served  so  effec- 
tively in  this  body  over  a  long  period  of 
years — and  there  are  Senators  here  to- 
day who  remember  his  service — carried 
forward  most  zealously  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  mine  safety,  not  in  the  fifties,  not 
in  the  forties,  but  in  the  thirties,  when 
this  was  a  subject  for  necessary  action 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr,  President,  when  I  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  member 
of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee,  I 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coal  Because  of  studies  which  I 
made.  I  came  to  wholeheartedly  support 
the  passage  of  what  we  thought  at  the 
time  as  being  a  comprehensive  mine 
safety  bill. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  coal 
industry,  in  the  period  before  enactment 
of  efTective  mine  safety  legislation, 
cx)unted  its  injuries  in  five  figures,  and 
its  fatalities  at  more  than  2,500  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  fatalities  for  the  year 
1957,  as  an  example  of  the  positive 
impact  of  a  Federal  safety  law,  had 
dropped  from  the  figure  I  gave  to  452, 
and  in  1959  to  le.ss  than  360,  according 
to  inforoiation  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct. 

But  in  spite  of  gratification  which  we 
as  Senators  may  feel  concerning  the  de- 
cline in  fatalities,  and  in  spite  of  my 
personal  satisfaction  at  having  been  a 
supporter  of  the  original  mine  safety 
measures  at  the  Federal  level,  I  declare 
emphatioally  that  360  coal  mine  fatali- 
ties in  a  period  of  12  months  constitute 
too  many  deaths  for  this  industi-y — or, 


in  fact,  for  any  industry.  We  must  erect 
proper  safeguards  around  those  who  toil 
within  its  operation. 

ARGUMENTS   AGAINST   FEDERAL   ACTION   OVERCOME 

I  remember  well  the  principal  argu- 
ments— fallacious,  I  believe — which 
were  used  against  the  passage  of  the 
original  mine  safety  bill.  I  have  heard 
them  made  again  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  those  who  oppose  the 
pending  measure.  Doubtless  other  Sen- 
ators likewise  are  hearing  that  "It  is 
too  costly";  that  "we  cannot  afTord  to 
do  all  the  things  the  Federal  law  re- 
quires"; that  "we  will  have  to  shutdown 
operations  and  put  men  out  of  work"; 
or,  the  oldest  of  all,  namely,  that  "our 
State  examinations  are  sufficient,  and 
Federal  examination  is  unnecessary 
duplication." 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  despite 
the  forecast  years  ago  that  the  mines 
would  forever  close  if  the  originally  pro- 
posed mine  safety  bill  became  law,  the 
more  safely  engineered,  efficient,  well- 
managed  mines  have  not  ceased  to  op- 
erate and  to  produce. 

We  know  that  State  examinations 
were  not.  in  themselves,  adequate  safety 
expedients  for  the  miners  and  the  pro- 
ducers alike. 

We  are  aware,  too,  that  Federal  exam- 
iners, having  power  to  close  unsafe 
mines,  did  bring  more  safety  to  mining 
operations  and  communities  throughout 
the  coal-producing  areas.  Compwirative 
fatality  and  injury  statistics  speak  efTec- 
tively  and  factually  in  this  respect. 

When  the  original  mine  safety  legis- 
lation was  enacted,  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  fact  a  Federal  inspector  might 
be  making  an  appearance  at  any  mine, 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  would  tend  to 
keep  the  State  inspectors  more  alert  to 
the  need  of  facing  up  to  their  duties  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  halt  violations  of 
safety  standards. 

So  there  was  an  awareness  then,  and 
there  still  is,  in  some  instances,  that 
perhaps  there  was  too  much  laxness  and 
neglect  in  the  matter  of  State  inspec- 
tions in  those  earlier  days.  In  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  marked  improvement 
has  been  shown. 

These  factors — but  mostly  the  indis- 
putable excessiveness  of  injury  and 
death  in  the  mines — brought  about  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTION  PRINCIPLE  NOT  NEW 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  there 
should  be  Federal  inspection  of  mines. 
That  principle  was  not  established  yes- 
terday; it  was  established  years  ago.  I 
cannot  detect  proper  reasoning  in  any 
provision  for  safety  measures  which 
limits  the  extension  of  Government  pro- 
tection to  men  who  accept  work  in  mines 
employing  more  than  14  employees,  and 
withhold  the  same  protection  to  employ- 
ees of  mines  in  the  same  neighborhood — 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  other  communi- 
ties— which  employ  14  or  fewer  men. 

Why  should  a  mine  on  one  side  of  a 
road,  and  employing  14  or  more  men, 
have  to  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition  under 
Federal  and  State  law,  while  a  mine  on 
the  other  side,  which  hires  14  or  fewer 
employees,  completely  escape  the  neces- 
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sity  of  having  the  same  Federal  law  en- 
forced with  respect  to  its  operations? 

The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  ob- 
vious, namely,  that  all  miners  should  be 
entitled  to  equal  protection  against  un- 
safe work  conditions. 

I  share  the  sentiment  stated  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky ( Mr.  Cooper  1  He  expressed  a 
genuine  concern  that  nothing  we  will  do 
here  today  might  .seem  to  compound  or 
even  to  initiate  any  hardship  of  opera- 
tion— and  I  hope  successful  operation — 
of  the  mines  of  the  country. 

We  in  West  Virginia  are  conscious  of 
the  contribution  which  has  been  made 
to  our  economy  by  the  operators  and  the 
workers  within  the  smaller  mines.  We 
are  conscious  of  the  value  of  that  type  of 
small  business  in  our  economy. 

But  there  Is  a  safeguard  in  existing 
mine  law  against  arbitrary  or  illegal 
orders  which  might  erroneously  t>e  is- 
sued by  any  Federal  inspector  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  bill,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be  psussed  today,  does  not  disturb 
the  appeal  section,  to  which  mine  op- 
erators may  properly  resort;  in  fact,  by 
the  changes  wrought  by  amendments,  it 
has  been  strengthened. 

I  speak  with  feeling  on  this  subject, 
because  I  believe  the  proposed  legislation 
IS  in  the  public  interest  and  will  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  safety  for  the  men 
who  labor  within  the  coal  mines  I 
trust  that  it  will  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr  KENNE3DY  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  mine  safety  bill  will  mark 
an  important  step  forward  in  safeguard- 
ing the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  coura- 
geous men  who  work  in  the  Nation's 
mines. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
from  which  this  bill  came.  The  bill  was 
pushed  with  extreme  vigor  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
ClarkI.  He  was  joined  by  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  Randolph  I.  who  has  just 
sp>oken. 

The  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  fatality  rate  in  the  small  mines — to 
which  the  bill  extends  Federal  protec- 
tion and  Federal  standards — is  twice  the 
fatality  rate  in  the  larger  mines,  which 
are  now  covered  by  Federal  legislation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  passage  of 
this  badly  needed  legislation  will  greatly 
lower  the  high  accident  rate  and  will 
help  to  assure  the  physical  safety  of 
thousands  of  the  Nations  miners. 
There  is  no  moi'e  hazardous  or  demand- 
ing labor  than  the  work  of  those  who 
toil  in  our  mines. 

I  had  the  opf>ortunity  to  visit  a  coal 
mine  yesterday.  I  must  say  that  after 
visiting  it  and  talking  with  the  men  who 
worked  in  it.  I  believe  more  than  ever 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  in  the 
public  interest.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  the  bill.  I  think  such 
legislation  is  overdue. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  alive  who 
does  not  wish  devoutly  for  the  absolute 
maximum  of  safety  in  all  coal  mining 
operations. 


In  this  late  day  of  enlightenment.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  accuse  anyone  of 
deliberately  failing  to  take  necessary, 
appropriate,  and  feasible  precautions 
against  such  accidents  as  happen  in 
mines. 

Coal  mining  is  a  substantial  industry 
in  Virginia.  As  a  World  War  I  fuel  ad- 
ministrator, as  a  former  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  as  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
think  I  am  qualified  to  discuss  coal-mine 
safety  legLslation.  This  long  study  and 
experience  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  complete  mine  safety  cannot  be  leg- 
islated any  more  than  other  kinds  of  ac- 
cident prevention. 

Individual  consciousness  for  safety 
precaution  developed  through  continu- 
inp  education  and  warning  is  the  most 
efTective  deterrent  to  accidents.  Two 
bills— S.  2403  and  S.  1562— have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  at  this  session  to 
promote  Federal  participation  in  this 
constructive  approach.  But  instead  of 
these  bills,  we  have  before  us  the  pro- 
visions of  a  third 'bill,  S.  743. 

As  introduced.  Senate  bill  743  would 
have  the  effect  of  trying  to  legislate  coal 
mine  safety  in  small  mines,  now  under 
State  supervision,  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly conform  to  the  Federal  require- 
ments it  would  force  upon  them. 

The  committee  has  modiiaed  sUghtly 
the  original  provisions;  but  as  the  bill 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  it  is  definitely 
a  foot  in  the  door  which  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  small  coal  mine  in- 
dustry. 

Under  present  coal  mine  safety  law. 
Federal  regulations  are  applied  to  big 
coal  mine  operations,  which  are  referred 
to  as  title  II  mines  The  regulation,  in- 
spection, and  so  forth,  of  small  mines, 
now  defined  as  mines  employing  14  men 
or  less,  and  referred  to  as  title  I  mines, 
are  left  to  State  jurisdiction. 

The  provisions  of  Senate  bill  743.  as 
introduced,  would  put  the  so-called  title 
I  small  truck  mines  employing  14  men  or 
less  under  the  same  complex  Federal  reg- 
ulations which  govern  the  biggest  coal 
mine  operations  in  the  world. 

The  committee  has  modified  sUghtly 
these  original  provisions,  and  would  set 
up  a  new  class  of  mines  for  those  em- 
ploying le.ss  than  eight  persons  under- 
ground, but  I  doubt  that  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect would  be  very  much  of  a  change. 

The  title  I  small  mines  are,  in  fact, 
under  more  appropriate  and  better  State 
inspection  and  regulation  than  that 
which  could  be  provided  under  a  Federal 
law  designed  primarily  for  application 
to  big  operations. 

I  assert  that  Virginia  can  better  take 
care,  within  the  State,  of  the  safety  re- 
quirements, enforcement  and  inspection 
for  small  truck  mines  than  the  Federal 
Government  could. 

In  making  this  statement.  I  rely  not 
only  on  my  own  experience  and  study, 
but  also  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Taggart,  whom  I  have  known  and  ad- 
mired for  many  years.  Mr.  Taggart  has 
been  in  the  coal -mining  business  for  a 
lifetime  On  July  22,  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  as  a  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  depart- 


ment of  labor  and  industiy.  Mr.  Tag- 
gart supported  Senate  bills  2403  and 
1562  as  proposed  legislation  which  defi- 
nitely could  serve  the  purposes  of  small - 
mine  safety  and  individual  education  of 
miners  in  terms  of  mine  safety.  Federal 
legislation  such  as  that  proposed  in  those 
bills  is  supported  by  all  of  the  small-mine 
indixstry.  But  it  is  opposed  by  segments 
of  the  big-mine  industry  and  the  mine 
union 

The   whole   small-mine   industry   has 
opposed  the  provisions  of  S    743,  as  in- 
troduced; and  I  think  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  recently  reported  by  the  com 
mittee  represent  little  improvement. 

Mr.  Taggart  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  said  Senate  bill  743  not 
only  would  impede  the  efforts  of  States 
for  safety  in  small  mines,  but  also  would 
harass,  if  not  eliminate,  the  small  coal 
mines  in  the  United  States. 

These  small-mine  operations  actuall\- 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  They  are  em- 
ploying some  30.000  to  40.000  miners 
Many  of  them  have  been  displaced  from 
their  jobs  in  big  mines,  by  mechaniza- 
tion In  addition,  these  small  mines  are 
salvaging  from  our  natural  resources 
from  40  million  to  50  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  which  otherwise  would  be 
lost. 

This  proposal  to  extend  Federal  mine 
safety  laws  and  regulations  to  small 
mines  is  put  forth  in  the  name  of  mine 
safety.  On  the  surface,  this  presumes 
that  extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
will  improve  the  safety  record  in  these 
truck -mines. 

I  personally  have  looked  into  the 
statistical  data  available  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  I  submit 
that  they  are  neither  adequate  nor 
sufficiently  accurate  to  l)e  used  as  the 
basis  for  legislation 

I  am  supported  in  this  conclusion  by 
an  exhaustive  study  conducted  by  Mr 
Taggart  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Reed,  whose 
qualifications  and  reputation  are  beyond 
reproach.  Both  men  have  spent  a  life- 
time in  the  coal-mining  industry,  and 
they  have  spent  much  time  and  money 
in  the  development  of  the  record  for  the 
title  I  coal  mine  industry.  They  have 
gone  to  the  sources  of  the  very  best 
information  available. 

On  the  record,  both  of  these  gentle- 
men dispute  the  Bureau  of  Mines  figures 
on  title  I  mines.  They  have  challenged 
the  figTires  in  formal  communications  to 
the  Department  of  Interior;  and  they 
have  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the 
Bureau  figures,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Their  facts  and  figures  have  not  been 
denied.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Federal  reporting  on  small 
mines  has  been  conceded. 

On  last  July  20,  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Bennett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  the 
Department  preferred  Senate  bill  2403. 
providing  for  a  survey  and  study  of  con- 
ditions in  these  small  mines. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
under  cross-examination  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1,  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
hearings  this  year,  admitted  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  does  not  have  correct 
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figures  on  employment,  production, 
hours  of  exposure,  or  non-fatal  accidents 
in  title  I  mines.  In  fact,  he  conceded 
that  the  Federal  figures  were,  at  best,  no 
better  than  80  percent  correct. 

Frankly,  from  my  observations  there 
are  vast  differences  in  conditions  and 
/•  types  of  operations  as  between  title  I  and 
title  II  mines;  and  these  differences  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  making  any 
comparison  of  records.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  wUl  provide  for  proper  and 
adequate  development  of  these  facts  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  Senate  bill 
1562.  or  by  an  independent  commission, 
under  Senate  bill  2403,  as  the  Interior 
Department  proposes. 

But  I  submit  that  the  putting  of  small 
coal  mines  out  of  business  by  making  an 
extension  to  them  of  complex  Federsil 
law  and  regulations  cannot  be  justified. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
kind  of  facts  and  figxires  produced  to 
date  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  has 
now  been  improved  to  some  extent  by 
means  of  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
which  was  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  f  Mr.  Cooper  ) ;  and  I 
am  a  cosportsor  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  on  page  2.  in  Une  3,  and 
it  reads  as  follows: 

The  Director  (of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  > 
may,  by  regulation,  establish,  alter  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
interested  parties,  modify  or  make  inap- 
plicable any  provision,  or  part  thereof,  of 
section  209  i  of  the  Federal  mine  safety  law  i 
which  he  finds,  after  hearins^s.  do  not  snb- 
stanttally  contribute  to  tlie  safety  of  men 
working  In  small  mines. 

This  provision  is  broad  and  far  reach- 
ing. It  would  give  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  the  power  to  decide 
whether  an  act  of  Congress  should  be 
applied.  It  would  be  applied  solely  at 
his  discretion. 

It  could  develop  that  one  Director 
would  determine  that  the  law  should  be 
applied,  and  the  next  Director  should 
hold  that  it  should  not  be  applied.  The 
confusion  would  be  insufferable. 

This  amendment  simply  chanp^es  the 
word  "may"  to  the  word  "shall."  That 
change  will  result  in  some  improvement 
of  this  bill.  The  amendment  would  make 
it  mandatory  for  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  modify  or  make  in- 
applicable any  provisions  of  the  Federal 
mine  safety  law  found  to  be  unnecessary 
for  small  mines. 

However,  Mr.  President,  even  wnth  this 
amendment  added  to  the  bill,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pas.s? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  the  Senate  is  taking  a  his- 
toric step  to  further  protect  the  lives  of 
the  miners  who  toil  underground  in  our 
coal  mines. 

In  passing  th:^  bill  we  know  that  the 
same  protection  which  is  now  granted  to 
men  working  in  large  mines  will  be  ex- 
tended to  those  working  in  mines  em- 
ploying 14  or  fewer  miners. 

We  hope  that  disasters  such  as  those 
which  happened  in  Marj-land  on  April  11 
and  in  Kentucky  on  the  same  day  at 
almost  the  same  hour  will  be  prevented. 


In  these  disasters  three  men  in  each 
mine  lost  their  lives  because  of  a  roof 
fall  01"  cave-in.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
small  number  of  men,  but  it  is  all  that 
were  working  in  each  mine.  If  there 
had  been  25  or  50  men,  they  would  all 
have  been  killed. 

The  bill  now  pending  not  only  extends 
the  protection  of  Federal  safety  inspec- 
tion to  small  mines,  but  it  also  provides 
for  easier  appeals  from  the  njliags  of 
Federal  inspectors  by  .small  mine  opera- 
tors to  the  appropriate  administrative 
ageno',  and  it  specifically  provides  that 
employers  operating  small  mines  may 
have  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Boaixi  of  Review  come  to  the  immediate 
area  where  the  mine  is  being  operated 
and  hold  a  hearing  on  an  appeal  in  the 
county  seat  of  the  county  in  which  the 
mine  is  located.  Thus,  the  operator  of 
a  small  mine  will  not  be  forced  into  an 
expensive  procedure  which  would  require 
him  to  go  to  Wa.^ington  to  present  his 
case. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Prestdent,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Senate  is  taking  important 
action  to  protect  the  lives  of  coal  miners 
in  approving  S.  743. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark),  and  every 
Senator  who  supported  it,  and  particu- 
larly the  able  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr  Bvrd], 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph),  for  the  contribu- 
tion.s  they  have  made  in  this  debate. 
The.v  have  talked  to  me  a  number  of 
times  about  the  desirability  for  this  type 
of  legislation,  and  it  is  on  their  recom- 
mendation that  the  measure  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
my  colleague  [Mr  Morton),  who  is  un- 
avoidably absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

My  colleague  has  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  legislation.  He  has  been 
much  concerned  lest  Senate  bill  743,  as 
originally  introduced,  might  put  many 
small  mines  out  of  business  and  throw 
out  of  employment  many  miners  in  such 
mines  My  colleague  has  worked  hard 
to  obtain  the  amendments  now  in  the 
bill,  which,  while  insuring  safety  to  min- 
ers, give  greater  protection  to  the  small 
mines 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morton 
I  ktow  of  no  group  of  men  more  deserv- 
ing o<  our  respect  and  admiration  than  the 
coal  miners  of  our  Nation.  Theirs  Is  the 
unspet-tacular  task  of  extractlni?  from  the 
earth  a  valuable  energy  resource  of  Incal- 
culable benefit  to  our  national  economy. 

Coal  mining  Is  xisiially  done  under  con- 
ditions of  extreme  hazard  which  constantly 
subject  the  miners  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
sonal risk.  The  industry  has  clearly  recog- 
nized this  hazard,  and  In  order  to  secure 
the  safety  of  Its  employees  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  maintain  the  safest  pos- 
sible working  conditions. 


This  safety-minded  and  safety -conscious 
Industry  Is  constantly  striving  to  reduce  all 
accidents,  whether  fatal  or  nonfatal,  through 
aggressive  programs  of  education,  promotion, 
demonstration  and  enforcement.  The  min- 
ers certainly  are  entitled  to  personal  security 
from  harm,  and  I  certainly  would  be  the 
last  person  to  oppose  any  legislation  which 
the  miners  themselves  felt  would  give  them 
a  greater  measure  of  protection  from  death 
or  personal  injury 

I  think  that  the  experience  of  recent  years. 
In  our  study  of  the  situation  brought  to 
foc\i8  by  S.  743  of  the  86lh  Congress  and 
Identical  legislation  during  the  85tJi  Ctm- 
gress,  has  demonstrated  that  mine  safely 
is  not  a  clear-cut  issue.  One  would  assume 
that  since  It  Involves  mine  safety  that  all 
miners  would  rally  around  the  cau.«e  This 
has  not  been  the  case. 

When  Congress  enacted  legislation  during 
the  82d  Congress  as  a  basis  to  prevent  co«l 
mine  disasters,  mines  employing  14  or  few- 
er employees  underground  were  exempt  from 
the  mandatory  compliance  provisions  of  the 
law  The  mining  Industry  usually  refers  to 
these  operations  as  title  I  mines,  and  to  those 
with  15  or  more  employees  as  title  II 

The  original  intent  of  S.  743  Pimply  re- 
pealed the  title  I  exemption,  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  1  feel, 
acted  wisely  and  prudently  in  amenUmg  the 
bill  In  the  form  reported  to  the  Senate. 
Although  the  exemption  repealer  Is  still  In 
the  bill,  the  provisions  for  apr>eal  from  an 
Inspector's  finding  prior  to  closing  down  a 
mine  have  minimized  the  fears  of  the  title 
I  operators. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Cljirk  |  fur  the  un- 
derstanding be  has  displayed  of  our  prob- 
lem and  for  his  accepting  our  amendment 
concerning  modification  or  nullification  of 
section  209  provisions  not  applicable  to  Im- 
proving safety  conditions  In  the  small  mine*. 

Although  the  bill  Is  now  much  more  pala- 
table to  the  small  mine  operators  and  their 
employees,  they  stUl  firmly  w^ntend  that  S. 
743  win  not  contribute  materially  to  their 
safety.  They  see  only  one  purpose  In  S  743. 
and  that  Is  to  force  them  out  of  business 

The  Issue  of  mine  safety  from  the  legis- 
lative point  of  view  l.s  not  a  simple  one  It  Is, 
to  the  contrary,  complex  and  controversial, 
and  I  would  Ukp  to  emphasize  u^  my  col- 
leagues that  S.  743  draws  Its  major  support 
from  thoee  who  do  not  need  It  and  Is  vig- 
orously opposed  by  those  it  allegedly  would 
help. 

The  national  coal  wage  agreement  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  sig- 
natory operators  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  safety  regulations  far  more  stringent  than 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  The 
union -company  contracts  Incorporsie  ihe  en- 
tire Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Code,  which  In- 
cludes all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
and  many  more. 

The  safety  provisions  are  enforceable  on  all 
unionized  mines,  whether  title  I  or  title  II. 
and  It  must  logically  follow  that  enactment 
of  S.  743  win  In  no  way  whatsoever  increase 
the  safety  security  of  miners  working  in  these 
mines.  Yet,  the  United  Mine  Workers  union 
Is  the  most  vocal  of  all  groups  supporting  the 
Clark  bin.  While  I  agree  with  the  UMW 
that  our  miners  should  have  the  <?afe«t  pofwi- 
ble  working  condition.''.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Ita  intentions  are  motivated  strictly  by  pa- 
ternalistic sympathy  for  thousands  of  miners 
It  does  not  control. 

There  is  undivided  sentiment  among  the 
sniiill  mine  operators  that  mine  safety  legis- 
lation Is  nothing  more  than  an  economic  club 
to  pound  them  out  of  existence  I  have 
heard  this  assertion  time  and  time  again 
from  gentleman  of  Intelligence  and  integrity 
whoee  entire  lives  have  been  spent  mining 
coal,  and  I  respect  their  Judgment  and  opin- 
ions. I  had  hoped  that  before  corislderlng 
any  legislation  In  this  area  and  In  view  of  the 


conflict  that  we  might  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  safety  and 
economic  factors  before  undertaking  any 
changes  In  the  present  law. 

The  coal  mining  Industry  has  undergone 
quite  an  upheaval  during  the  past  15  years, 
and  the  complicated  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  stems  directly  from  that 
upheaval.  In  order  to  adjust  Itself,  strictly 
as  a  matter  of  survival,  to  the  loss  of  mar- 
kets and  to  remain  competitive  In  the  fuels 
n^iu-ket.  the  Industry  turned  to  mechaniza- 
tion. Thousands  of  miners  were  displaced 
by  machinery,  and  as  they  were  forced  from 
their  Jobs  they  turned  to  the  small  mines 
to  continue  the  only  occupatK)n  they  have 
ever  known. 

The  mines  In  Kentucky  employ,  on  the 
average,  from  four  to  six  employees  The 
capital  required  to  open  a  small  mine,  usual- 
ly on  leased  acreage.  Is  very  small  In  many 
instances,  the  mines  are  strictly  family  op- 
erations. The  small  mine  Industry  is  an 
integral  component  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  Kentucky  coal  fields  In  com- 
munity after  cocnmunlty.  income  derived 
from  the  small  mines  Is  the  only  source  of 
Income  The  thousands  of  small  mine  em- 
ployees are  earning  a  living  at  Jobs  which 
keep  them  off  the  welfare  list.  They  are 
responsible  citizens  In  their  communities, 
and  I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  In  the  eastern  Kentucky  coal  t>elt. 
Already  economically  depressed  had  it  not 
been   for   the   small   mines. 

The  small  mine  operators  are  as  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  their  employees  as  the 
larger  operators  Mine  safety  to  them  is 
{personal  and  very  realistic  because  in  many 
mines  they  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
other  miners.  They  sincerely  challenge  the 
claim  that  Senate  743  will  give  them  greater 
■afety.  and  genuinely  fear  that  should  they 
be  required  to  Install  expensive  equipment  to 
abate  a  disaster-type  condition  there  will  be 
no  alternative  but  to   cease   op>eratlon 

The  operating  conditions  in  most  title  I 
mines  ere  totally  unlike  thoee  In  title  II  oper- 
ations The  mines  are  shallow,  not  deep; 
tliey  do  not  have  a  large  concentration  of 
men  at  points  of  greatest  peril;  they  do  not 
experience  the  machine  noise  and  dust  which 
dull  perceptory  senses;  they  are  not  exposed 
to  the  ctinstant  danger  of  moving  machinery 
I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Conunlttee 
on  Labor  and  Education  during  the  82d  Con- 
gress which  considered  HR  7408.  later  en- 
acted as  Public  Law  552  In  our  repwrt  we 
made  an  unmistakable  distinction  between 
major  disasters  and  ordinary  day-to-day  ac- 
cidents Public  Law  552  Is  not  a  law  en- 
acted, nor  was  It  Intended,  to  reduce,  con- 
trol or  eliminate  the  day-to-day  tjrpe  of 
accidents  which  account  for  the  majority 
of  all  coal  mine  fatalities  We  made  It  clear 
that  Federal  authority  was  restricted  to 
major  disasters,  reserving  the  responsibility 
for  controlling  day-to-day  accidents  to  the 
States.  Subsequently,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  1954  urged  greater  Federal- 
State  cooperation  to  bring  State  standards 
up  to  Federal  levels,  the  sole  purpose  being 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Federal  Inspection 
from  the  Inspection  field  I  feel  that  8  743 
will  only  lead  to  further  Federal  Intrusion 
into  strictly  a  State  matter. 

The  title  I  exemption  was  granted  In  1952 
only  after  careful  and  Intensive  considera- 
tion The  danger  of  major  disasters  In  small 
mines  Is  negligible,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
admitted  at  the  time  that  full  enforcement 
among  thousands  of  Isolated  mines  would 
present  a  tremendous  task. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  small 
mine  Industry  is  not  opposing  mine  safety. 
If  they  thought  remedial  legislation  were 
needed  they  assuredly  would  be  the  first 
to  ask  for  It.  I  feel  that  Public  Law  662 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  the  major  dis- 
aster prevention  field,  and  yet  disasters  stUl 
occur  In  our  mines.     This  is  probably  due 


to  a  great  extent  to  the  revolutionary 
changes  we  have  seen  In  mining  technology 
since  the  law  was  enacted.  I  hope  that  If 
S  743  Is  enacted  Into  law,  that  those  em- 
powered with  Its  enforcement  will  admin- 
ister It  with  the  sole  Idea  of  Improving  mine 
safety  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
down  the  small  mines,  as  many  have  feared 
will  be  the  consequence. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
fuither  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez  J,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Laosche), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongJ. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Rus- 
sell I  are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  I,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Syming- 
ton ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Green),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GRtTE.NiNG].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[  Mr.  Morse  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr  Sparkman],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference  at  Strasbourg, 
France. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr  Beall  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
navs  4,  as  follows; 


[No.    166] 

YEAS — 80 

Aiken 
AUott 

Bartlett 
Bible 

Bridges 
Bninsdale 

BUfch 

BuUer 

BjTd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carrol! 

Ciise.  N.J 

Ciise.  S   Dak 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Frear 

Fulbright 


Byrd.  Va 
Robertfjon 


Anderson 

Beall 
Bennett 
Chavez 
Green 

Gruenlng 


Goldwater 

Oore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  S  C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kwinedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long.  Hawaii 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

NAYS — 4 
Stennls 


McNamara 

Mtignuson 

Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Wllev 

Wllliatns.  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N   Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Javits 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Morse 

Morton 

O'Mahoney 


Rvissell 
Sfwrkman 
Symington 
W'llUams,  Del. 


So  the  bill  ( S  743  >  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OP     MUTUAL     SECU- 
RITY ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1319. 
S.  3058.  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3058)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  rep>orted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mutual 
Security  Act  of  I960'. 

CHAPTER    I  —  MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance 

Sec.  101  Chapter  I  of  the  Mutual  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  military  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows. 

(at  In  section  103,  which  relates  to  author- 
izations, insert  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  : 

•  (di  The  value  of  programs  of  equipment 
and  materials  for  American  Republics,  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
chapter  other  than  section  106,  in  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  suljsectlon,  the  value  of  non- 
excess  equipment  and  materials  shaU  be  as 
defined  In  section  545(h)  of  thU  Act,  and 
the  value  of  excess  equipment  and  mate- 
rials  (as  excess  is  defined  In  section  546ih) 
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ut  Oiia  Act)  shall  mean  the  acquisition  cost 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
such  equipment  and  materials." 

(b)  In  section  105fb)(4),  which  relates 
to  conditions  applicable  to  military  assist- 
ance, strike  out  the  last  sentence 


CHAPTEK    II  —  ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

Defense  support 
Sec.  201    Title  I  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which 
relates    to   defense   support,    is    amended    as 
follows: 

(a)  In  section  131(b).  which  relates  to 
general  authority  strike  out  "1960"  and 
■$751,000,000"  and  substitute  ■1961"  and 
■  $700,000,000",  respectively. 

(b)  In  section  141,  which  relates  to  con- 
diUona  of  eligibility  for  assistance,  strike 
out  "No  such  assistance"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  substitute  "Wo  defense  support  or 
military  equipment  and  materials" 

(c)  In  section  142ia).  which  relates  to 
agreements,  strike  out  "No  assistance  '  in  'he 
Introductory  clause  and  substitute  "No  de- 
fense support  or  military  equipment  and 
materials^' 

Development  Loan  Fund 
Sbc    302    Title  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mu- 
tual   Security    Act    of    1954,   as    amended. 
which     relates     to     the     Development     Loan 
Fund    is  amended  as  follows 

lai  .\mend  section  201  which  states  the 
purposes  of  the  Developn-ient  Loan  Fimd  as 
follows 

(1)  In  the  last  sentence,  after  "to  de- 
velop their  economic  resources"  insert  "and 
free  economic  Institutions",  and  after  "to 
increase  their  p>roduetlve  capabilities"  In- 
sert "In  agriculture  as  well  as  in  Industry". 

(2)  At  the  end  of  the  section  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences;  The  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  in  rapidly  developing  coun- 
tries requires  the  development  of  free  eco- 
non-uc  institutions  and  the  stimulation  of 
private  Investment  local  ;is  well  as  foreign. 
Ill  the  field  of  housing  It  is  the  "sense  of 
the  Congress  that,  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  title,  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  loans  and  guarantees  tu 
stimulate  activities  m  this  held." 

(b)  In  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202ib>  insert  "or  free  economic  In- 
stitutions"   after    "econom.ic    resources". 

(c)  In  section  205 in),  which  relates  to 
management,  piowers.  and  authorities,  strike 
out  "Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
A.Talrs"  In   the  first  sentence  and  s'.ibstitutp 

Secretary  of  State". 

(d)  Insert  after  section  206  the  following 
new  section  207- 

Sec-  207  HofsiNc  Phojects  in  Latin 
American  Co'-ntribs  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  m  order  to  stimulate  private 
homeownership  encourage  the  development 
of  free  financial  institutions,  and  .issist  in 
the  development  of  a  stable  economy,  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  title  should  be 
titilized  for  the  purpo.se  of  assisting  in  the 
development  in  the  American  Republics  of 
self-Uquidatlng  pilot  housing  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  experience  m  countries  at 
various  stages  of  economic  development  by 
participating  with  such  countries  in  (1) 
providing  capital  for  the  establishment"  of, 
or  for  assistance  In  the  establi-shment  of. 
saving.?  and  loan  type  in.«!titutions  in  such 
countries;  and  (2t  g-uaranteelng  private 
United  States  capital  available  for  Invest- 
ment in  Latin  American  countries  for  the 
purposes  Jet  forth  herein." 

Technical   cooperation 

Sic  203.  Title  HI  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  technical  cooperation.  Is 
amended   aa    follows: 

(a  I  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au- 
thQr»ration.  strike  out  ■$179,500,000"  and 
•I960"  and  substitute  "$172,000,000"  and 
"1961".    respectively. 


(bi  Amend  section  306.  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  ccxiperation  and  re- 
lated profframs.  as  follows; 

(1)  Xn  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contribution*  to  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and 
related  fund,  strike  out  "$30,000  OOO'  and 
"I960"  and  substitute  "$33,000  000"  and 
"1961",  respectively. 

(2 1  In  subsection  (b).  which  relates  to 
contributlous  to  the  technical  cooperation 
proerajn  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  "1960"  and  substitute 
■■i96r'. 

(CI  In  section  307.  which  relates  to  ad- 
vance.s  and  grants.  Insert  '(ai"  immediately 
after  'Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants,  Con- 
tracts. ".  and  at  the  end  therer  f  add  the 
following 

"(b)  The  President  shall  arrar.^e  for  a 
r.ongovernn;ental  research  group,  university. 
or  foundation  to  study  the  advisability  and 
practicability  of  a  prusrarn.  to  be  known 
us  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps,  under  which 
young  United  States  citizens  would  be 
trained  and  serve  abroad  In  programs  of 
technical  cooperation  Not  to  exceed  $10, (XW 
from  tund.s  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  help 
defray]  the  expenses  of  such  a  study." 

special  assistance  and  other  programs 

Sbc     204.   Title    IV    of    chapter    II    of    the 
MutuiU    Security   Act    of    1954,    as   amended 
which  relates  to  special  assistance  and  other 
program.^,    is   amended    as   follows 

(ai  In  section  400  a),  which  relates  to 
special  assistance,  strike  out  "1960"  and 
"$247  500.000"  and  substitute  '•1961"  rind 
■  $260,000,000",   respectively 

(bi    In  section    401.    which    relates   to    the 
United  Nations  Emergency  F-jrce.   strike  out 
1960  ■  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
1961'. 

(C)  In  section  402.  which  relates  to  ear- 
marklhg  of  funds,  strike  out  '1960"  in  the 
first  sentence   and   fubstltutc  "1961". 

(di  In  sectlf^^n  403,  which  relates  to  re- 
sfjonslbilltles  in  Germany,  strike  out  ■1960" 
and  ■■|7  500  000'"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "1961  and  ""$6,750,000'  respec- 
tive! v 

(ei  Insert  after  section  403  the  following 
new  s*ctloii  404 

"Seg.  404-  Indus  Basin  De\exopment  — 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  welcomes 
the  pnoijress  made  through  the  good  offices 
of  fhe  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  Uiwnrd  the  development 
of  the  Indus  Basin  through  a  program  of 
cooperation  among  south  Asian  and  other 
natione  of  the  free  world  in  order  to  promote 
econoniic  growth  and  political  stability  In 
south  Asia,  and  affirms  the  willingness  of 
the  Uliited  States,  pursuant  to  authorities 
contained  In  this  and  other  Acta,  to  partici- 
pate in  this  significant  undertaking  In  the 
event  that  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  made  available  to  be  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
in  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  purposes. 
such  funds  m.ty  be  used  In  accordance  with 
requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  es- 
tablislied  by  the  Bank  concerning  completion 
of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and  determina- 
tion o|  feasibility,  rather  than  with  require- 
ments, standards,  or  proiedures  concerning 
such  matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other  Acts; 
and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  without 
reg.ird  to  the  provisions  of  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  /46  USC  1241  i  ,  whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  provisions 
cannot;  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously 
impeding  or  preventing  accomplishment  of 
s-.;ch   purposes  ". 

ifi  Amend  section  405.  which  relates  to 
miaraats    refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(  1 1  In  subsection  (  c  ) ,  which  -elates  to  con- 
tributions   to    the    program    of    the    United 


Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
strike  out  "1960  "  and  substitute  "1961". 

(  2 )  In  subsection  ( d  > .  which  relates  to  the 
continuation  of  rtctlvities  undertaken  for  se- 
lected escapees,  strike  out  "I960'  and  "$5,- 
200,000'  and  subsUtute  1961"  and  •$3,500.- 
000",  respectively 

(g)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chil- 
dren's welfare,  strike  out  "1960"  and  sub- 
stitute ■•1961''. 

(h)  In  section  407  which  relates  to  Pales- 
tine refugees  In  the  Near  East,  strike  out 
"1960"  and  •"$25.000,0<X)"  In  the  fir:-t  sen- 
tence and  substlttite  "1961"  and  '"$22,000,- 
000",  respectively,  strike  out  the  proviso  In 
the  first  sentence:  and  In-sert  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentences: 
"After  January  1.  1961.  United  States  con- 
tributions shall  not  be  used  for  priigrams  of 
relief  which  hereujfore  have  t)een  adminis- 
tered on  the  basis  of  ratifin  cards  except  for 
refugees  whose  need  and  eligibility  for  relief 
have  been  certified  after  July  1.  I960  The 
provisions  of  section  548.  whlrh  relate  to  the 
availability  of  unex[->ended  biilan<-e«<  shall 
not  be  appUcuble  to  unobligated  balances 
of  any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  The  Presi- 
dent shall  include  In  his  recomn:end.itions  to 
the  CongreFS  for  fiscal  year  19'32  pr  >grams 
under  this  Act  sp>ec;ftc  recommendations 
wltJi  respect  to  a  program  fi  r  the  pn  gresslve 
repatriation  and  resettlement  of  refugees  and 
for  reducing  United  States  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in   the  Near   East' 

(1)  Section  409.  which  relates  to  ocean 
freight  charges,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(li  In  subsection  lai,  after  "such  nations 
and  areas"  Insert  '.  or,  in  the  rase  of  such 
nations  and  areas  which  are  landlocked, 
transportation  charges  from  the  United 
States  p>orts  to  designated  points  of  entry  in 
such  nations  and  preas" 

(2»  In  subsection  ici.  strike  out  ""i960" 
and   ""$2.300. 0(X)"   and   substitute   "1961"   and 

■  $2,000.0(X>      respectively 

(Ji  Amend  section  411,  which  rtiatea  to 
administrative  and  other  ex|)fiises  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  subsection  ibi.  which  relates  lo 
certain  expenses  of  administering  nonmiU- 
tary  assistance  strike  out  1960"  and  $39.- 
500.000  "  and  substitute  1961  "  and  "$40,000.- 
000  ",  respectively 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses  i>f  the 
Department  of  State,  strike  out  "to  after 
"appropriated  ■  and  substitute  "for  expenses 
of". 

(ki  In  section  419(a).  which  relates  U) 
atoms  for  peace,  strike  out  "196u  "  and 
""$6,500,000"     and     substitute     "1961"     and 

■  $3,400,000"'.    respectively. 

CHAPnrX    III  —  CONTTMCENCT     FUND 

Sec  301.  Section  451  (bj  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Presidents  special  authority 
and  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "I960"  and  ""$  155. 000. 000"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  substituting  "1961"'  and  $175.- 
OOO.OOO"'.  respectively 

C  HAPTTX    IV GENERAL    AKD    ADMIKISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

SEC  401  Chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  Of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  general  and  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows  ; 

(a)  Section  502.  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currency.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(c,  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Art.  1953.  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  If  the  President 
finds  that  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  an  Internationally  financed  program  to 
preserve  the  great  cultural  monuments  of 
the  Upper  Nile  would  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  he  may  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  use  or  enter 
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Into  agreemenu  wiUi  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  nations  to  use,  for  this  pi:r- 
pose,  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  mhlch  have  been  generated 
under  this  Act  or  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  und  Assistance  Act  of 
1B54.  as  amended.  In  the  countries  la  which 
the  program  Is  to  be  carried  out.  but  the 
value  of  foreign  currencies  so  used  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  33  i  3  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  program" 

(  b  I  Section  504 1  d  p .  which  relates  to  small 
machine  t<x)ls  and  other  Industrial  equip- 
ment, is  re{>ealed 

(C)  In  section  505iai,  which  relates  to 
loan  assistance  and  sales.  Insert  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence; 
"Commodities  equipment,  and  materials 
transferred  to  the  United  States  as  rejjay- 
ment  may  be  used  for  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act.  other  than  title  II  of  chapter 
II,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  fiu-nlshing  of  such 
assistance."". 

idi  In  section  513.  which  relates  to  notice 
to  legislative  commodities.  Insert  before 
"".  and  copies"  in  tlie  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing and  under  the  last  clause  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  404". 

(e;  Amend  section  523.  which  relates  to 
coordination  with  foreign  policy,  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(d»  Whenever  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  mission  In  a  country  de- 
termines that  the  achievement  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  objectives  there  re- 
quires It.  he  may  issue  regulations  applicable 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  contractors  with 
the  United  States  Government  governing  the 
extent  to  which  their  pay  and  allowances 
received  and  to  be  used  in  that  country 
shall  be  paid  In  local  currency.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  law.  United  Sutes  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  comply  with  such  regulations.  " 

(f)  Amend  section  527.  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (bl.  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel  In  the  United 
sutes.  strike  out  seventy"  and  "forty-five" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ""seventy- 
six"  and     fifty-one",  respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel  outside  the  United 
States,  strike  out  "Director"  in  the  Inuo- 
ductory  clause  and  substitute  "President"; 
and  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2i  the  following  new  proviso: 
";  Provided  jurther.  That  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  appointed,  or  assigned  pursu- 
ant to  this  para^jraph  shall  receive  In-class 
promoilons  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President   may   prescribe". 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  which  relates  to 
ap{X)lntment  of  alien  employees  outside  the 
United  States,  strike  out  ",  at  the  request 
of  the  Director". 

(g)  In  section  534(ai,  which  relates  to  re- 
ports, strike  out  "six  months"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  "fiscal  year". 

(h)  In  section  537(a).  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  amend  para- 
graph (3)  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  contract- 
ing with  Individuals  for  personal  services 
abroad:  Provided,  That  such  Individuals 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  any  law 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion;". 

f  i)  In  section  537(c) .  which  relates  to  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  facilities  abroad, 
strike  out  "$2,750,000"  and  substitute 
"$4,250,000". 

CHAPTTR    V — TECHNICAL    AMENDMTNTS    RETLECT- 
ING    NfW    LIMITS    OF    UNITXD    STATES 

Sec.  501  The  Mutual  Security  Act  at  1954. 
as  amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  205ici.  strike  out  "conti- 
nental" in  the  twelfth  clause  of  the  first  sen- 
tence. 


(b)  in  section  411(d).  strike  out  '"the 
continental  limits  of". 

(c)  In  section  527(c).  strike  out  "the 
continental  limits  of"  In  the  introductorv 
clause. 

(d)  In  secUon  527(di,  strike  out  the 
continental  limits  of". 

(e)  In  .section  530(aK  strike  out  "Uie 
continental  limits  of". 

(f)  In  section  537(a).  strike  out  "conti- 
nental" In  the  last  proviso  of  paragraph  (5) 
and  in  paragraphs  (13)  and  (17);  and  strike 
out  'the  continental  limits  of"  In  paragraph 
(10). 

CHAPTER  VI — AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAVkS 

Sec  601  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1691  and  the  following)  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  104.  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currencies,  strike  out  all  following 
"Acts"  where  It  first  appears  In  the  last  pro- 
viso and  Insert  a  period 

flsi  In  section  202,  ■which  relates  to  trans- 
fers of  surplus  agricultural  commtxlitles  on 
a  grant  basis,  strike  out  "The"  at  the  be- 
ginning thereof  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing '"In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  needy  peoples,  and  in 
order  to  promote  economic  development  in 
underdeveloped  areas  in  addiuon  to  that 
which  can  be  accomplished  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  the". 

ic)  In  section  203.  which  relates  to  de- 
livery of  relief  supplies,  after  the  words  "des- 
ignated ports  of  entry  abroad"  Insert  ".  or. 
In  the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  trans- 
portation from  United  States  ports  to  desig- 
nated points  of  entry  abroad," 

Sec  802.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat  256).  which  re- 
lates to  International  cooperation  in  health 
Is  repealed 

Sec.  603  Section  2  of  F^ubllc  Law  174, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended  (22 
use  279a).  which  relates  to  United  States 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Fo<:>d  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "such"  before  "sums"  and  ."trlklng 
out  "not  exceeding  $3.000000" 

Sec  604  Section  3(a>  of  Public  Law  403, 
Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended  (22  USC 
280b),  which  relates  to  United  States  mem- 
bership In  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  is 
amended  by  st3"lklng  out  '$75,000"  and  sub- 
.'-tltutlng  "$100,000". 

SEC.  605.  Title  II  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended  (22  USC  1431),  which 
relates  to  Interchange  of  persons  knowledge, 
and  skills.  Is  amended  by  addlrg  the  follow- 
ing: 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    STT-DEMTS    FROM    OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

•"Sec  204.  (a)  With  respect  to  students 
from  other  countries  attending  colleges  or 
universities  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  under  any  other 
government.  Institution,  or  individual  pro- 
gram which  furthers  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
for  counseling,  orientation,  supplementary 
English  language  training,  and  such  other 
assistance  as  will  help  them  to  have  a  fruit- 
ful experience  here  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  2. 

"(b)  Grants  which  are  made  to  colleges 
and  universities  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  specific  programs  submitted  to 
him. 

"(c)  Institutions  receiving  such  grants 
shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  an  equal 
amount  to  such  program.  No  grant  to  an 
institution  shall  exceed  $100  per  foreign  stu- 
dent enrolled  In  the  Institution  during  the 
period  of  the  grant.  No  part  of  such  grant 
shall  be  payable  to  a  foreign  student.     The 


total  amount  of  such  grants  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year  " 

Sec.  606  The  President  shall  have  a  study 
made  of  the  functions  of.  and  the  degree  of 
coordination  among,  agencies  engaged  In 
foreign  economic  activities,  including  the 
Dejsartment  of  State,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  view 
to  simplifying  and  rationalizing  the  formula- 
tion and  implemei. nation  of  United  States 
foreign  economic  policies.  The  President 
shall  Include  in  his  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress or  the  fiscal  year  1962  mutual  security 
program  his  findiiigs  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  ruch  stuay 

Mr.  JOHN.SON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  distinguishe(j  minority  leader 
informs  me  that  a  Senator  desires  to 
ofler  an  amendment  to  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill,  but  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  be  here  until  about  5:30  this  evening. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  have  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  before  5:30.  but 
I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  on  no- 
lice  that  if  the  Senator  is  in  the  Chamber 
and  ofTer.<  his  amendment,  and  if  "R-e  can 
conclude  with  the  bill  and  go  to  a  third 
reading  this  evening,  we  would  like  to 
do  so. 


REPORT  ON  RE\TEW  OP  SELE(?TED 
COMMERCIAL  AIR  SHIPMENTS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  OF  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures I  am  in  receipt  of  a  "Review 
of  Selected  Commercial  Air  Shipments  of 
Household  Goods  of  Military  Personnel" 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

This  audit  review  was  forwarded  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Campbell, 
under  a  letter  dated  April  25,  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  as  part  of  these 
remarks,  along  with  a  copy  nf  a  state- 
ment by  me  relative  to  the  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMPTROLI  EK     GENERAL 

OF  THE  United   States, 
Washington,  April  25.  1960 
Hon.  HARE'i   y    BVRD. 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  ExpendUure^.  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
Deaf.  Mr    Chairman;    Enclosed  for  the  use 
of  your  committee  is  a  copy  of  our  report  to 
tlie  Congress  on  review  of  selected  commer- 
cial   air    shipments    of    household    goods    of 
military  personnel. 

The  report  discloses  that  unnecessary  costs 
were  incurred  as  a  result  of  shipping"  house- 
hn]ri  c'^':ds  of  transferred  military  personnel 
to  and  from  oversea  points  by  commercial 
air  transportation  Wc  fo\iiid  that  air  trans- 
portation was  used  In  cases  where  adequate 
surface  trans{X)rtation  was  available  at  much 
lower  cost.  A  review  of  13  ex}>ensive  ship- 
ments of  household  goods  by  cctmmerclal  air 
at  a  total  cost  of  $125  470  disclosed  that  ship- 
ment by  surface  transportation  was  feasible 
and  would  have  cost  only  about  $23  000  or 
aljout  $102  000  less  than  the  cost  o.'  shipment 
by  commercial  air.  For  example,  household 
goods  were  shipped  by  commercial  air  from 
Texas  to  Pakistan  at  a  cost  of  $14,830,  whereas 
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they  could  have  been  shipped  by  surface 
transportaUon  for  only  about  $1,750.  In  this 
instance,  they  would  have  arrived  In  PaUstan 
by  ahlp  one  week  earlier  than  by  air.  Also,  we 
noted  that  air  shipments  Included  a  piano,  a 
model  ship,  and  a  sled.  Such  Items  are 
obviously  not  eaiential  to  the  healUi  or  well- 
being  of  the  transferred  personnel  or  for  the 
prevention  of  undue  hardship.  Where  Items 
are  considered  desirable  rather  than  essen- 
tial, we  believe  that  shipment  should  be  by 
surface  transportation  unless  there  are 
cogent  reasons  Justifying  air  shipment. 

We  are  reconunendlng  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  specific  Instructions  be  In- 
corporated Into  the  Joint  Travel  Regxilatlons 
limiting  the  use  of  commercial  air  for  ship- 
ment of  household  goods. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
ComxtUolXer    General    of    the    United 

States. 

Statxkxmt  bt  Sxnatos  Btbo  op  Vibcinia 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Joseph  Campbell,  has  advised  me 
that  military  services  have  been  shipping 
household  goods  of  uniformed  jsersonnel 
overseas  by  commercial  airline  at  a  cost  five 
times  as  great  as  charges  for  available  and 
adeqxi&te   surface   transportation. 

The  Comptroller  General's  statement  was 
based  on  audit  of  13  sample  Army  and  Air 
Force  cases  in  which  conunerclal  air  trans- 
portation charges  totaled  tl25.470  as  com- 
pared with  surface  transpwrtatlon  costs 
which  would  have  totaled  $23,984  If  that 
means  of  transportation  had  been  used. 

In  one  case  the  Comptroller  General  found 
that  a  •14,830  commercial  air  transport  ship- 
ment from  Port  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  to  Kara- 
chi, Psiklstan.  could  have  been  sent  by  sur- 
face transport  for  $1,750.  and  that  It  would 
have  arrived  a  week  earlier. 

The  coet  of  these  13  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  ranged  from  $2,700  to  $21,700 
each.  And  in  the  course  of  the  audits  the 
Comptroller  General  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment bad  been  charged  $48,979.19  for  one 
$5,316.10  shipment  and  the  Army  disbursing 
ofllcer's  arithmetic  had  not  caught  the  error 

This  overpayment  case  involved  the  ship- 
ment of  3^7  pounds  of  household  goods 
originating  In  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash  , 
U5A..  by  commercial  air  transportation  from 
Portland,  Greg.,  to  New  York  via  Flying  Tiger 
Airlines,  Inc.;  from  New  York  to  London  via 
Pan  American  Airways:  from  London  to 
Khartoum,  Sudan,  via  Hunting  Clan  Air 
Transport,  Inc.;  and  from  Khartoum  to 
Asmara,  &ltrea,  via  Sudan  Airways  The 
Comptroller  General  Is  seeking  to  recover  the 
$43,763  overpayment  from  Sudan  Airways 

Although  Itemized  listings  of  the  air  ship- 
ments were  not  generally  available,  the 
audita  did  disclose  nonessential  shipments  by 
commercial  air  freight,  such  as  a  sled  to 
Prance  In  the  month  of  May.  a  piano  to 
Spain,  and  a  model  ship  from  Prance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Comptroller  General  could  find  no 
reason  to  regard  shipment  of  such  Items  at 
premium  rates  as  essential  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  transferred  personnel,  and 
asserted  the  belief  "that  shipment  should  be 
by  less  exi>enslve  sxirface  transportation  un- 
less there  axe  cogent  reasons,  which  are  fully 
documented.  Justifying  air  shipment." 

A  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's  audit 
review  of  these  casee  was  forwarded  to  me 
today  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, and  I  shall  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

The  report  points  out  that  under  military 
regulations  and  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
ol  1940,  "household  efTects  of  members  of 
Ui*  uniformed  services  may  be  shipped  with- 
out regard  to  the  comparative  costs  of  the 


vartous  modes  of  transportation."  and  under 
present  practice  determination  is  made  by 
the  local  military  transportation  officers. 


AID  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Midwest  Democratic  Conference  held  re- 
cently in  Detroit  adopted  an  excellent 
statement  on  the  welfare  of  elderly  peo- 
ple. This  statement  was  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Geai  Joseph,  chairwoman  of  the 
Democratic  Farmer  Labor  Party  in 
Minnesota.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  bs  follows. 

Goals      fcb      Ammiica— Policy      Statement. 

DEMOcaATic  Midwest  Conference,  DrrRorr. 

Mich  .  March  26,  1960 

human    weltare      aging 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  long  record 
of  achievements  In  aiding  older  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  since  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
Now  the  problems  of  the  elderly  are  assum- 
ing new  forms,  and  we  recognize  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  McNamara  and  Hill.  Rep- 
resentatives PoGARTT,  Foband.  and  Wiek.  In 
seeking  tio  provide  legislation  that  will  help 
solve  these  problems 

There  are  about  16  million  Americans  over 
the  age  Of  65  years.  9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  this  number  Is  mounting  both 
absolutely  and  relative  to  the  total  popula- 
tion. Ao  increasing  proportion  of  elderly 
persons  are  physically  vigorous  as  they  enter 
old  age  At  the  same  time,  medical  advances 
have  all  but  wiped  out  the  acute.  Infectious 
diseases  us  causes  of  death  When  elderly 
persons  become  seriously  111  Uxlay.  they  are 
Increasingly  likely  to  acquire  one  ol  the 
chronic  Illnesses — mainly  diseases  of  the 
heart  or  the  arteries,  cancer,  or  mental  Ill- 
ness. A  great  need  here  Is  for  preventive 
and  diagnostic  health  services 

Once  acquired,  the  chronic  Illnesses  re- 
quire long  periods  of  hospitalization  or 
home  nursing  care.  Thus,  they  require  rela- 
tively htavy  expenditures  to  treat  and  to 
maintain  the  patient  while  under  treatment, 
whereas  the  older  infectious  diseases  former- 
ly carried  off  their  victims  with  relatively 
few  costs  for  medical  care.  Few  older  per- 
sons have  acciunulated  savings  sufficient  to 
pay  for  tihelr  treatment  and  care  If  they  get 
one  of  the  chronic  diseases,  their  current 
Income  it  generally  very  low  If  they  are  re- 
tired, aad  the  costs  of  medical  care  are 
mounting  To  avoid  placing  half  the  pop- 
ulation af  older  persons  on  even  more  costly 
old  age  assistance,  the  principal  of  com- 
pulsory Insurance  from  the  earliest  working 
years — through  the  social  security  system — 
Is  the  only  sensible  solution 

Due  to  Increasing  geographical  mobility 
caused  by  the  requirements  of  modern  In- 
dustry, and  to  the  contemporary  popularity 
of  the  siaaller  sized  residence,  adult  offspring 
of  today  are  much  less  likely  than  formerly 
able  to  move  Into  their  parents'  home  or  to 
have  space  for  their  parents  In  their  own 
apartmects  or  homes.  Thus,  more  and  more, 
older  persons  or  couples  are  required  to  live 
by  themselves.  Thus,  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  cared  for  personally  by  their  adult 
children  when  they  become  111,  and  it  costs 
more  to  have  others  care  for  them  There 
is  a  growing  need  for  nursing  homes,  con- 
valescent homes,  and  chronic  Illness  wards 
in  hospitals. 

The  traditional  manner  of  caring  for 
seriously  111  persons  Is  to  place  them  in  hos- 
pitals. But  many  chronically  111  elderly  per- 
sons do  not  need  the  extensive  and  expensive 


care  provided  by  hospitals  Similarly,  the 
traditional  manner  of  caring  for  Indigent 
aged  persons  who  cannot  fully  take  care  of 
themselves  Is  to  put  them  In  Institutions — 
"old  people's  homes  "  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  cheaper  and  more  effective  care 
can  be  provided  in  the  older  person's  own 
home.  If  part-time  homemakers'  and  nursing 
services  can  be  provided 

Archiects  and  other  constructors  of 
houses  have  learned  about  the  special  hous- 
ing needs  of  older  persons  handrails,  sub- 
stitution of  graded  ramps  for  steps,  bath- 
tubs that  are  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of.  and 
so  on.  Studies  of  the  social  needs  of  older 
people  show  that  they  do  best  when  they 
live  with  other  older  people  in  independent 
units  with  certain  common  facilities,  but 
not  completely  isolated  from  younger  people 
Both  public  and  private  housing  construc- 
tors long  neglected  the  physical  and  social 
requirements  of  filder  people,  and  so  there  is 
a  great  need  today  for  the  stimulation  of  con- 
struction that  win  take  Into  account  these 
needs 

The  increasing  likelihood  today  that  per- 
sons reaching  the  age  of  65  will  be  physically 
fit  and  vigorous  means  that  there  Is  less 
reason  for  retirement  from  Jobs  at  that  age. 
Compulsory  retirement  policies  now  In  exist- 
ence often  reflect  the  earlier  situation. 
There  still  may  be  good  reason  today  for 
some  people  to  retire  at  65  years,  but  there 
Is  little  reason  why  the  retirement  should  be 
compulsory  for  all  people  Government  can 
do  little  about  this,  except  for  its  own  em- 
ployees, of  course,  but  the  social  security 
system  should  avoid  F>enalizing  people  who 
want  to  work  after  the  age  of  65  and  are 
better  off  doing  so 

Another  carryover  from  the  past  is  the 
widespread  belief  that  older  persons  are  not 
efficient  or  are  otherwise  not  desirable  as 
workers  This  belief  encompasses  workers 
from  the  age  of  40  rmward,  and  not  only 
those  past  65  years.  Studies  show  that,  for 
most  lines  of  work,  older  workers  are  fully 
as  capable  as  younger  workers,  and  that  in 
matters  of  responsibility  and  stability  on  the 
Job  are  often  more  desirable  Laws  for  the 
protection  of  older  workers  generally  are 
actions  for  the  States  rather  than  for  the 
Federal  Government  On  the  other  hand. 
the  Federal  Government  does  use  Executive 
orders  to  prohibit  discrimination  by  em- 
ployers with  Federal  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts, and  orders  could  be  extended  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  older  workers 
by  such  employers  If  the  Executive  falls  to 
tsfiue  such  an  order.  Congress  can  require 
nondiscrimination  by  statute 

Some  of  the  unemployment  among  older 
people  today  Is  due  to  technological  displace- 
ment, largely  due  to  automation,  and  this 
will  be  increasingly  significant  In  the  near 
future.  It  often  pays  industries  to  retrain 
their  younger  workers  for  the  new  Jobs  re- 
quired by  automated  production,  and  some 
younger  workers  will  find  It  advantageous 
to  get  the  new  training  at  their  own  expense. 
But  the  expense  of  retraining  can  seem  pro- 
hibitive, either  to  the  employer  or  to  the 
older  worker,  when  the  worker  has  only  10- 
20  more  years  for  the  Job  Unless  the  Gov- 
ernment helps  to  provide  retraining,  espe- 
cially for  Jobs  that  younger  workers  are  less 
Hkely  to  go  into.  Industrial  workers  will  In- 
creasingly find  themselves  on  the  occxjpa- 
tional  rubbish  heap  at  the  age  of  48  or  50. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of 
the  Aged  and  Aging,  headed  by  Senator  Pat 
McNamara.  of  Michigan,  has  discovered  that 
there  are  critical  shortages  of  trained  labor 
in  the  area  of  health  and  community  serv- 
ices. Jobs  in  which  older  part-time  workers 
would  be  especially  suitable  If  they  were 
properly  selected  and  trained  At  present. 
there  are  practically  no  vocational  training 
programs  for  persons  over  65  years,  and  the 
labor   shortages   In   these  special  fields  con- 
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tlnup    because    there    Is    no    recruiting    and 
training    programs   to   meet   their   needs. 

The  McNamara  subcommittee  finds  that 
at  least  half  of  the  older  people  In  the 
country  today  do  not  have  enough  Income  to 
afford  decent  housing,  proper  nutrition,  ade- 
quate medical  care,  or  necessary  recreation. 
Clearly,  there  Is  need  for  a  rise  in  the  pay- 
ments under  old-app  Insurance  and  old-age 
a«8lsiance.  and  If  Inflation  continues,  a  sys- 
tem of  maintaining  a  constant  purchasing 
power  for  these  payments. 

Modern  life  also  tends  to  create  social  isola- 
tion for  older  persons.  Geographic  mobility, 
urban  anonymity,  the  decline  of  the  extended 
family  system  (in  which  relatives  kept  close 
touch  with  each  other),  ail  tend  to  make  It 
less  likely  that  older  p>eople  will  be  acquainted 
with  other  people  of  similar  age  and  interests. 
Further,  the  concentration  on  work  In  past 
generations  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  hob- 
bies and  social  participation  make  many  old- 
er people,  especially  those  in  the  lower  in- 
come classes,  less  prepared  to  participate 
in  constructive  leisure  time  activities  when 
they  are  retired  Many  private  ass'x;latlons 
around  the  country — led  by  older  persons  or 
by  younger  ones —  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lem and  have  developed  numerous  Senior 
Citizens  Clubs.  Golden  Age  Clubs,  and  the 
like  Still,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
elderly  have  been  reached,  and  these  mainly 
In  large  cities,  while  the  great  bulk  of  those 
over  65  yenra  remain  lonely  and  at  a  loes  as  to 
what  to  do  with  their  leLsure  time  A  dem- 
onstratloh  project  in  five  rural  counties  of 
Minnesota  shows  what  a  magnificent  re- 
sfKjnse  whole  communities  show  when  a 
trained  community  organizer  helps  them  to 
start  recreational,  hou.-^lng.  and  educational 
programs  for  the  aging.  Such  projects  ought 
to  be  stimulated  In  all  the  States,  on  a 
temporary  basis  until  the  local  communities 
and  organizations  become  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  know  what  concretely  to  do  about 
It,  and  the  Federal  Government  could  pro- 
vide short-term  grants  fur  this  purpoee,  the 
total  cost  of  which  would    be  quite  low. 

There  Is  evidence  that  a  growlni^  number  of 
Americans,  old  and  young  alike,  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  widespread  character  of  these 
new  or  expanded  problems  facing  the  aging 
and  are  In  favor  of  doing  something  about 
them.  Not  all  the  problems  can  be  solved, 
and  even  some  of  those  that  can  be  solved 
will  require  the  actions  of  individuals  and 
private  groups  But  Government  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  has  an  obligation  to  formulate  and 
support  recommendations  for  legislative  and 
administrative  action  to  ease  the  plight  of 
the  16  million  citizens  over  66  years  and  the 
49  million  over  45  years 

To  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  popu- 
lation, the  Democratic  advisory  council  (In  a 
policy  statement  adopted  December  6,  1959). 
recommended : 

1.  A  substantial  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits,  with  at  least  a  30-percent  Increase 
over  the  current  minimum  payment  of  $33  a 
month. 

2  Provision,  through  the  social  security 
system,  of  benefits  to  cover  the  Increasing 
costs  of  adequate  health  care  for  retired  bene- 
ficiaries and   eligible  dependents 

3  Revision  of  the  OASI  "retirement  test" 
to  allow  part-time  work  to  supplement  reg- 
ular OASI  l>enefit«  up  to  an  amount  necessary 
to    maintain    a    decent    standard    of    living 

4.  The  blanketing  Into  the  social  security 
system  of  all  persons  In  covered  occupations 
who  are  alreadv  retired 

5.  The  outlawing  of  age  discrimination  In 
employment    In    all    Federal    contracts. 

6  Expansion  of  public  preventive  health 
programs  to  all  persons  over  60 

7.  Appropriation  and  use  of  the  full 
amount  aiithortzed  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  for  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  construction  stimulated 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


8.  Creation  of  an  older  persons  office  In  the 
executive  branch. 

The  McNamara  committee  has  formulated 
additional  recommendations ; 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  senior  citlzen.s 
service  training  program  for  the  purpoee  of 
recruiting  and  training  willing  and  able 
older  persons  to  serve  in  specified  community 
activities,  the  personnel  for  which  are  other- 
wise In  short  supply. 

2.  It  recommends  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider adoption  ol  a  program  of  financial 
assistance  to  nursing  homes  which  meet  the 
minimum  standards  for  medical  and  restora- 
tive services.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  be  requested 
to  develop  a  suggested  plan  and  formula  for 
this  assistance  program. 

To  this  list,  the  Midwest  Democratic  Con- 
ference would  add  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

1.  Making  funds  available  to  the  States, 
to  be  matched  by  funds  provided  by  the 
States,  lor  the  purpose  of  hiring  persons 
trained  In  community  organization,  whose 
task  It  would  be  to  work  with  conimuniiy 
groufis  and  voluntary  associations  to  stim- 
ulate local  recreational,  educational,  and 
welfare  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  aging. 

2.  Making  funds  available  to  the  States. 
to  be  matched  by  funds  provided  by  the 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
States  to  develop  specific  demonstration 
IM-oJects  for  the  benefit  of  the  aging.  Such 
demonstration  projects — to  be  approved  by 
appropriate  units  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— might  Include  such  things  as  surveys 
of  the  needs  of  the  aging,  geriatrics  clinics. 
model  housing  for  elderly  persons  with  low 
Income,  model  nursing  homes  for  incapaci- 
tated elderly  persons,  bomemaker  and  house- 
c.iU  services,  local  recreational  and  education 
facilities. 

3.  Explore  ways  of  providing  occupational 
retraining  for  workers  40^5  years  of  age 
displaced  by  automation  and  other  Innova- 
tloris 


THE    DULUTH    HARBOR— A    SOUND 

INVESTMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  important  eco- 
nomic developments  m  the  State  of 
Minnesota  is  the  progress  of  the  port  of 
Duluth  in  preparing  its  facilities  to  make 
use  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

A  very  fine  article  discussing  this  ef- 
fort appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une of  April  10,  1960,  an  article  by 
Richard  Saunders  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tiibune  staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  article  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune.    Apr.    10, 
1960] 

DtauTH  AwAfTS  Next  Round  in  Batti.i  To 
Be  World  Port  -Taxpayers  Investment 
AT  Stake 

(By  Richard  Saunders) 

Din.trrH,  Minn. — Scrawled  on  a  blackboard 
In  Supt.  Anthony  F.  Rico's  office  In  the 
sprawling  public  marine  terminal  on  Rice's 
Point  are   three  chalked  notes,     T^ey  read : 

"Trans -Michigan — Due  April  24. 

•Trans-Erie — May  34. 

•ClemeTis  Sartori — May  1." 

These  are  the  tentative  arrival  dates  of 
the  first  three  foreign  ships  carrying  gen- 
eral cargo  that  are  scheduled  to  call  at 
Duluth-Superlor  In  1960.  the  second  season 
of  ocean  shipping  through  the  deepened  St, 
Lawrence  Seaway, 


The  number  of  regular  visits  by  these  and 
other  freighters  like  them  in  the  next  few 
years  will  go  far  to  determine  the  outcome 
of  valiant  battle  being  waged  to  establish 
this  harbor  as  a  major  center  of  world  com- 
merce. 

Every  taxpaying  Mlnnesotan  has  a  stake 
In  the  final  result,  because  the  $10  million 
Arthur  M.  Clure  terminal  was  built  with 
State,  county,  and  city  funds. 

Prom  the  seaway  port  authority  of  Du- 
luth's  ninth  floor  headquarters  In  the  Al- 
worth  Building  the  battle  lines  extend  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  coast,  south  to  the  gulf 
coast  and  eastward  through  Washington 
and  New  York  to  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
die  East. 

The  aulhontys  aim;  to  knock  down  the 
barriers  of  decades-old  shipping  habits,  dis- 
criminatory rates,  and  practices  and  ig- 
norance that  block  the  development  of  this 
infant  seaport  located  1.500  miles  from  the 
sea. 

"We're  making  slow  but  steady  prog- 
ress." said  Robert  Tomlch,  port  traffic  man- 
ager, last  week,  'But  this  Is  a  tremendous 
task   and   we  still    have  a  long   way   to   go  " 

In  its  baptisrmil  year,  the  twin  ports 
exported  86  million  bushels  of  grain  and  Im- 
ported or  exported  17.000  tons  of  general 
cargo.  This  was  twice  as  much  grain  and 
one-third  as  much  cargo  as  predicted  be- 
fore the  season  opened. 

Optimism  was  running  high  in  shipping 
circles  last  week  that  grain  exporu  In  1960 
will  rise  to  between  100  and  150  million 
bushels  and  that  packaged  freight  will  hit 
the  1959  estimate  of  50.000  tons. 

"By  any  standard,  a  tripling  in  general 
cargo  shipments  in  1  year  would  be  an  out- 
staiiciing  achievement."  another  port  spokes- 
man declared. 

Last  year,  22  foreign  freighters  put  in 
here,  bringing  11.681  tons  of  steel,  fer- 
roslllcon.  machinery,  woodpulp,  glass,  coffee, 
twine,  liquor,  beer.  rugs,  automobiles,  and 
oatmeal  to  upper  Midwest   customers. 

They  departed  with  4.700  tons  of  ben- 
tonite  clay,  machinery,  dried  milk,  flour, 
honey,  and  tlnplate.  destined  mainly  for 
northern  Europe. 

The  export  tonnage  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  750.000  tons  of  poods  which,  surveys  In- 
dicate, move  overseas  through  Lake  Mich- 
igan, gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  from  Duluth- 
Superlor's  11 -State  trade  area  In  an  8-month 
season. 

Much  of  this  total  could  move  through 
Duluth  at  savings  of  40  to  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  over  MilwRukee  and  Chicago," 
explained  Tomich. 

Robert  T.  Smith,  port  director,  Tomlch 
and  others  have  worked  all  winter  to  cor- 
rect the  eight  chief  inequities  they  feel  keep 
Duluth  at  a  disadvantage  The  box  score: 
two  down  and  six  to  go 

In  February  three  of  the  eight  railroads 
serving  the  port — the  Milwaukee  Road,  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  and  Soo  Line — 
agreed  to  raise  from  2  to  7  days  the  free  time 
the  railroads  will  allow  cars  to  stand  with- 
out charge  to  the  shipper. 

The  other  roads  are  objecting  because 
they  don't  want  to  tie  up  grain  cars  during 
the  harvest  season 

The  second  victory  came  when  the  rail- 
roads agreed  to  eliminate  a  ruling  that  fa- 
vored west  bank  Lake  Michigan  p>orts  In  the 
absorption  oJ  car  loading  and  unloading 
costs. 

Still  to  be  won,  however,  are  skirmishes 
over  land  transportation  rates  which  now 
favor  coastal  ports  against  Inland  ports.  Gov- 
ernment discrimination  against  lake  ports  in 
routing  Federal  aid  exports  of  agricultural 
products,  the  Maritime  Commission's  re- 
fusals to  include  Duluth  as  a  regular  port  of 
call  in  all  subsidy  contracts  with  American 
lines  and  over  an  arbitrary  10-cent-a-ton 
penalty  levied  by  conference  line  ships  on 
general  cargo  carried  on  Lake  Superior. 
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The  port  wiys  U  haa  received  lnqulrle«  or 
r«queaU  for  terminal  cliargea  of  fnilt.  meat, 
and  dairy  producu.  lumber  product*,  lubrl- 
oatlnt  oiU,  mAchlnery,  aeeda,  peae.  poUtoee. 
bagged  now,  vegeUble  oil*,  and  meal  for  ex- 
port in  1860 

But.  no  matter  how  great  the  eavlng,  none 
of  theae  ahlpmenta  will  move  through  the 
twin  porta  unleee  the  ehlpper  can  be  guaran- 
teed quick  and  efflolent  aervtce  to  the  deatl- 
natlon  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  shipowner  will  apend 
an  extra  •«»  to  »l,aO0  a  day  (In  the  caae  of 
a  foreign  veenel)  to  come  to  Duluth  and  find 
no  cargo  waiting  for  him 

Well  aware  of  thla  dilemma,  the  port  and 
the  Minneapolis  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  been  conducting  a  winter-long  Opera- 
tion Oenerfcl  Cargo  campaign  to  induce  area 
shipper*  to  try  the  twin  porta. 

Meanwhile,  the  port  authority  and  ship- 
ping agents  are  seeking  to  arrange  regular 
monthly  sailings  by  five  foreign  lines  serving 
the  United  Kingdom,  northern  Kxirojje.  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Caribbean,  and  South 
America. 

As  of  last  week,  regular  sailing  schedules 

had  been  Issued   by  the  German   Poeeldon 

Unes.  the  port's  lone  steady  service  last  year, 

T,„,  and  the  English  Manchester  Uners.  Ltd. 

]Mf  A  third  previously  announced  service,  by 

•  -  the    Greek    Hellenic    Lines,    had    not    been 

firmed  up. 

Two  other  foreign  companies  that  sent 
ships  on  an  "If  traffic  Justifies"  basis  last  year 
may  retrim  this  year  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, Tomlch  said.  This  Includes  Ham- 
burg-Chicago Lines,  whose  Clemens  Sartori 
Is  due  to  surrlve  May  1  with  300  tons  of  baling 
twine,  glassware,  and  Iron  and  Bristol  City 
Liners. 

The  Trans-Michigan  ivnd  the  Trans-Erie 
are  Poseidon  vessels. 

The  two  American  ship  Unes  which  at- 
tempted to  establish  Great  Lakes  service  last 
year  loet  a  total  of  11,500,000  In  the  process. 
Tomlch  does  not  expect  to  see  Grace  Line  or 
American  Export  Lines  in  Lake  Superior  this 
year. 

( The  international  shipping  season  on  the 
seaway  is  expected  to  open  April  15  if  ice 
conditions  permit,  3  days  earlier  than  In 
1959.  The  first  foreign  vessel,  a  grain  ship. 
la  due  In  Duluth -Superior  April  21.  2  weeks 
ahead  of  the  Ramon  de  Larrinaga's  May  3 
arrival  last  year. ) 

Meanwhile,  the  port  has  been  bustling 
with  activity  in  anticipation  of  Increasing 
the  estimated  $2  million  windfall  of  wages, 
purchases,  and  services  left  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Introduction  of  foreign  com- 
merce last  year. 

To  speed  grain  handling,  at  least  four  of 
the  port's  H  elevators  and  grain  docks  are 
being  Improved  at  a  cost  of  more  than  tl 
million.  This  comes  on  top  of  the  $2'-^  mil- 
lion spent  on  dredging,  spout  raising  and 
Improved  berthing  areas   In   1959. 

Grain  storage  captkclty  has  been  increased 
to  70  million  bushels  with  the  conversion 
of  a  former  Carnegie  anthracite  coal  storage 
building  Into  a  2  4 -million- bushel  grain 
warehouse  by  Duluth  Dock  &  Transport  Co. 
The  new  firm  has  also  built  a  warehouse  to 
store    20.000    tons    of    salt 

Donovan  Construction  Co  .  St  Paul,  has 
acquired  a  45-acre  site  on  Connor's  Point 
In  Superior  for  the  possible  construction  of 
a  grain  elevator. 

International  Duluth  Seaport  Corp.,  a 
group  of  Canadian  and  English  investors 
who  have  proposed  an  $80  to  1100  million 
private  terminal  on  a  135-acre  site,  expects  to 
gain  clear  title  to  the  property  In  20  or  30 
days,  a  spokesman  said 

The  corporation  plans  a  board  meeting  in 
Duluth  in  early  May  to  plan  its  next  step. 

The  port  authority  Is  considering  con- 
struction of  a  1400,000  5,000-ton  tank  farm 
for  storing  animal  and  vegetable  fats,  oils 
and  greases 


Carglll,  Xnc  ,  which  has  a  2,400.000-bushel 
grain  elevator  in  Superior,  Is  negotiating  to 
operate  tfte  4-mllllon  buahel  Norrla  Grain 
Co.  elevators  in  Duluth. 

The  Praaer-Neleon  ahlpyard  in  Superior, 
booming  »11  winter  with  major  repairs  on 
several  domestic  Iron  ore  carriers,  may  find 
repeat  bvtstness  during  the  summer  from 
foreign  halls  damaged  during  trips  through 
the  takes  en  route  to  the  twin  porU 

At  leaa«  two  new  steamship  agencies  and 
three  new  etevedorlng  companies  have  opened 
offices  In  Duluth.  Increasing  the  former  total 
to  eight  »nd   the  latter   to   14 

The  Minnesota  SUte  grain  inspectors  of- 
fice will  add  25  more  men  to  Ita  100-man 
staff  to  handle  sn  expected  Increase  In  (train 
shipments  One  Federal  and  one  State  en- 
tomologist will  be  employed  to  inspect  cargo 
holds  lor  insect* 

The  Federal  Immigration  and  NuturallBa- 
tlon  Service  and  the  US  Collector's  Office 
have  hire4  three  additional  men 

Several  new  harbor  servlcea  are  planned 
Including   a  water  taxi   to  ferry   pilots  and 
Inspector*   out    to    foreign    vessels    anchored 
offshore,    a    garbage    collection    boat    and    « 
third  excvirslon  ship  for  sightseers 

Steamsblp  agencies,  busy  lining  up  ships 
to  pick  up  grain  stored  in  the  port's  11  eleva- 
tors, report  charters  are  running  slightly  l>e- 
hlnd  to  «bout  even  with  last  years  record- 
breaking  rate 

Agents  hunting  for  packaged  car\?o.  their 
Job  Immeasurably  more  difficult  because  of 
tradition -bound  shippers'  habits  and  un- 
settled freight  rates,  are  generally  optimistic 
One  of  the  new  agents.  Brendan  P  O'Calla- 
han.  New  York,  said  he  has  "firm  commit- 
ments on  200  to  300  tons  of  general  cargo 
for  export"  from  May  1  to  October  1  and  has 
"tentative  commitments  on  20.000  to  30.000 
additional  tons  " 

O  Callahan,  who  brands  the  Duluth  facil- 
ities as  "the  most  flexible  of  any  of  the  250 
world  ports  I've  seen  in  26  years  m  the  ship- 
ping business."  is  confident  the  harbor  will 
become  a  major  foreign  trade  center  in  3  to 
5  years 

But  he  echoes  a  belief  widely  held  in  ship- 
ping circles  here  that  that  day  "will  not  come 
until  the  port  geta  wider  support  from  upper 
Midwest  shippers  and  the  public. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  COOPERA- 
TION TO  SOLVE  THE  REFUGEE 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pi'esident,  it  is 
the  eireat  strength  of  our  American  as- 
sistance operations  abroad  that  they  are 
a  practical  combination  of  public  and 
private  assistance.  The  direct  generosity 
of  individual  Americans  to  those  who 
are  hungry  and  homeless  in  other  na- 
tions amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  channeled  through  more  than  35 
voluntary  agencies. 

The  esteemed  Monsignor  Edward  E. 
Swanstrom.  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service,  and  himself  director  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  has  called  at- 
tention in  a  statement  signed  by  the 
council'a  executive  committee  to  the  spe- 
cial obligations  of  our  Nation  for  both 
public  and  private  efforts  in  World  Re- 
fugee Year 

The  council  comments  that  the  volun- 
tary agencies  take  pride  in  the  spirit 
which  has  prevailed — note  the  results — 
and  are  challenged  by  the  va.st  area  of 
critical  needs  still  to  be  met  ' 

Among  these  needs  the  council  asks 
full  use  by  the  administration  of  the 
$10  million  World  Refugee  Year  Fund 


authorization  and  refugee  admission  leg- 
islation pi'ovldlng  for  admlMlon  of  cer- 
tain dlfBcult  to  resettle"  persons.  Both 
these  proposals  are  Koals  which  I  whole- 
heartedly endoi'se 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Monsignor 
Swanstiom  and  the  members  of  the 
council  executive  committer  and  the 
council's   statement    bo   printed    In    the 

RICORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matteis 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

.\MSaitAN  ColTNCtl.  or  VoLUNTASr 

AotNciES  rt>a  roasioN  Srsvici   Inc  . 

Nrui  York.  N  Y     April  27.  i9«0 
Hon     HtrBKBT  H     HUMPHSKT 

Thr  Senate  foreign  Relatione  Committ9t. 
Senate  Office  Bu\ldtng.  Washington.  D  C. 
Okar  Scnat<^>b    HuMrHRXY     The   American 

Council  of  Vohintary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service  hiw  expressed  the  belief  that  you 
will  be  interested  to  receU-e  the  ftttnche<l 
«ti\temeni  The  Refugee  Problem— Concrrn- 
ing  Both  Sectors,  the  P\ibllc  and  the 
Private  " 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Council  the 
afflrers  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  trans- 
mit this  report  to  you  for  your  Informa- 
tion and  for  such  use  as  you  see  fit 

Moses  A  Leavltt.  honorary  chairman, 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee. Inc 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  E 
Swanstrom.  chairman,  Catholic  Relief 
Services — National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence. Inc. 

Vice  chairmen:  Dr  John  S  Badeau.  Near 
Eiist  Foundation;  J  N  Byler  Mennonlte 
Central  Comjnlttee.  Inc  .  Bernard  A  Confer. 
Luther  World  Relief.  Inc  :  Richard  W  Ren- 
ter, Ci>operatlve  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where. Inc  I  CARE!  .  Louis  W  Schneider, 
Anierlcan  Friends  .Service  Committee,  Inc.: 
Dr.  R  Norrls  Wilson.  Church  World  Service. 
Inc. 

James  P  Rice,  secretary,  United  Hias  Serv- 
ice. Inc. 

Abrara  G  Beclcer  treasurer,  Ctwperatlve 
for  Amerlcaji  Relief  Everywhere.  Inc. 
(CARE  I. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  E    Sw\nstkoi«, 

CPuiirman. 


Thk  Revugee   Problem   Concerning    Both 

SECToas — The    Px-bi.ic    and    the    Prjvatj. 

A  short  time  a^i  the  member  agencies  of 
the  American  Council  of  V'^luntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service  undert>K)k  a  review  of 
their  operational  activities  in  the  area  of 
need  and  underprlvilege  abroc^d  Their  flnd- 
Ing.s  are  summarized  In  a  formal  statement 
delivered  Ijefore  the  Straus  comnaittee  '  en- 
gaged In  a  study  of  the  role  of  the  American 
private  sector  abn>ad  In  conclusion  the 
statement  expresses  a  concern  of  the  89- 
member  agencies  ■<!  the  American  Council, 
as  follows 

"Dvirlng  the  30th  century  It  is  impofeslbip 
to  escape  from  the  fact  that  there  exists  a 
struggle  for  the  minds  and  souls  of  men 
This  strxiggle  may  be  conducted  by  words 
and  by  every  means  of  prop€i<7tuida.  and  It 
may  also  be  conducted  by  deeds  and  by  ex- 
ample. The  voluntary  sector,  besides  pro- 
moting peace  and  an  abldlm;  sense  of 
brotherhood  through  pr^jgrams  of  o<»pera- 
tlon  to  meet  human  need  j^erforms  a  basic 
service  to  truth  which  Ls  deeply  significant 
to  the  whole  future  development  and  ulti- 
mate goals  of  American  foreign  p<3licy 

"The  American  voluntary  agencies  have 
been  particularly   active   In   mass  and   Indi- 


'  Javits  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1958.  sec   306(J)(2). 


vldual  migration  and  roselUement  of  peo- 
ples displaced  by  war's  aftermath,  calamity 
or  political  oppression  In  the  p<u5t  decude, 
some  800,000  such  pcr-snna  hu\c  beon  r"*- 
seltled  In  the  United  bt.itct,  .r  Amcrlrri 
through  sponsorship  securt><l  by  volunlarv 
iigenclcs.  The  American  economy  wiu  aid- 
ed, but  the  resciUcmenl  movomoni  wius  not 
n  device  to  satisfy  the  labor  market;  It  waa 
u  human  reepotue  to  human  need — with 
great  social  and  economic  advantafe  to  the 
liibor  market.  Thla  oorporau  work  of  ree- 
cue  has  not  only  saved  Individual  and  family 
lives,  but  has  been  of  service  to  the  economy 
of  such  overpopulnted  countries  as  Austria 
and  Italy.  Poetwar  sponaored  nUgratlon  haa 
demonstrated  the  oontlnutng  awareness  of 
America  aa  a  haven  for  the  oppreaaed  and 
hoa  thua  aupported  and  dramatlaed  the  po* 
Bltlon  of  the  United  SUtea  In  the  world. 
But  even  more,  thla  activity  of  the  American 
voluntary  agencies  haa  inspired  nnd  become 
an  Integral  part  of  worldwide  endeavor  of 
counterpart  a«encle«  thua  adding  Immeaa- 
urably  to  the  total  aclilevement  of  the  Amer> 
loan  voluntary  agenolea.  A  number  of  world- 
wide voluntary  aaaoclatlona  have  helped 
to  resettle  substantial  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  world  pro- 
grams for  refugees  relying  substantially  for 
financial  support  on  voluntary  American 
gifts,  are  a  vital  part  of  the  contribution 
that  American  voluntary  agencies  ore  mak- 
ing to  the  broader  goals  of  our  foreign 
policy." 

No  one  familiar  with  the  needs  of  refugees 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  American  leader- 
ship which  has  been  exerted  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Indeed  the  determination 
to  express  our  humanitarian  concern  Is  re- 
flected in  continued  American  private  and 
governmental  action,  even  as  the  aspect  of 
the  refugee  problem  has  changed  with  the 
passage  of   15   years  of   postwar  history'. 

These  15  years  have  brought  action 
through  a  variety  of  concerned  organiza- 
tions— governmental,  such  as  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission  and  the  U.S.  escapee 
program:  Intergovernmental,  such  as  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration;  international,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency,  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees, and  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  and  pri- 
vate, voluntary  organizations  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian  such  as  those  which  consti- 
tute the  membership  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies. 

Through  a  series  of  legislative  enact:nents 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  uses  of  American  agricultural 
products  and  through  the  development  of 
specific  programs  and  organizations,  the  his- 
toric concern  of  the  American  people  for 
others  has  been  demonstrated.  Tlirough 
the  Joint  action  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  millions  have  been  fed  and  clothed. 
The  movement  of  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  displaced  persoixs  throughout  the 
free  world  by  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization was  facilitated  by  American 
governmental  support  and  voluntary  agency 
ability  to  arrange  necessary  sponsorship 
and  to  accept  placement  responsibilities. 
Since  1952.  through  a  series  of  bilateral  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  arrangements,  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  made  operational 
and  other  resources  available  to  the  im- 
portant programs  of  the  existing  govern- 
mental, Intergovernmental,  and  interna- 
tional organizations  The  voluntary  agen- 
cies take  pride  in  the  spirit  which  lias  pre- 
vailed; we  note  the  results  and  we  are 
challenged  by  the  vast  area  of  critical  needs 
still  to  be  met. 

Currently  appealing  to  their  constituencies 
throughout     the     country,     during     World 


Refugee  Year,  voluntary  agencies,  members 
of  the  American  Council  decjjly  concerned 
with  refugee  needs  seek  u  g'>al  well  over  the 
amounts  annually  subscribed  In  campaigns 
:_ot  previous  years;  ilie  uirget  approximates 
•M  million  and  indlcaies  a  »16  million  in- 
crenae  over  the  average  minual  expendl- 
turea  of  »50  million  for  refugee  services  since 
the  year  1945 

In  keeping  with  a  basic  policy  of  the 
American  private  effort,  voluntarily  con- 
tributed funds  .ire  expended  for  aaalstance  to 
refugees  directly  by  the  agendea  them- 
Mlvee  and/or  through  cooperating  voluntary 
affenclea  In  oversea  countries.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note,  therefore,  that  theee  f units  do 
not  appear  aa  part  of  any  governmental,  in- 
tergovernmental, or  InternaUonal  income 
record  ai  U  the  practice  In  some  countries 
where  voluntary  oontrlbutlona  are  sought 
by  public,  tax-supporttd  bodlee. 

The  American  Oouncll  la  acutely  aware  of 
a  viuit  additional  reeource  that  can  never 
be  fully  measured.  Through  the  uncounted 
contributed  hours  of  unnamed  volunteers 
serving  member  agencies  ncroaa  the  breadth 
of  our  land,  many  thouaanda  of  uprooted 
human  beings  have  felt  the  Impact  of  an 
American  Ideal  and  again  found  friends, 
home  life  and  Independence.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  serviceable  used  cloth- 
ing and  other  supplies,  collected  for  dis- 
tribution wherever  there  was  need,  are  yet 
another  evidence  that  our  people  are  a  com- 
passionate i>eople  and  generous.  The  agen- 
cies gratefully  acknowledge  the  vast  and  di- 
versified contributions  of  their  constitutents. 
Theirs  Is  a  role  that  is  not  and  can  never  be 
reflected  in  simple  statistics. 

The  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies has  deep  concern  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  support  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  World  Refugee  Year  effort. 
Aware  that  Congress  recommended  the  sum 
of  $10  million  from  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Fund  for  this  purpose,  it  is  hoped  that 
our  Government  will  take  full  advantage  of 
this.  Legislation  for  refugee  immigration  to 
the  United  States  Including  provision  for  a 
proportion  of  the  "difficult  to  resettle"  per- 
sons as  oiu-  share  of  the  responsibility  is  a 
move  toward  solution  of  this  problem,  has 
been  recommended  by  the  agencies  of  the 
council,  aware  as  they  are  of  the  endeavors  of 
other  countries  in  this  resp>ect  and  convinced 
of  this  country's  capacity  to  constructively 
absorb  such  persons. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  refugee 
problems  are  too  vast  and  the  condition  too 
fluid  to  be  solved  in  a  single  World  Refugee 
Year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concentrated 
focus  of  a  community  of  nations  on  tlais 
global  problem  is  fraught  with  unlimited 
ImporUince. 

We  acknowledge  with  satisfaction  the  con- 
tinuing American  governmental  support  of 
the  U  S.  escapee  program,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  ETuropean  Migration, 
the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  recognizing  it  as  essential  to  the 
successful  resolution  of  the  refugee  problem. 
We  are  convinced  that  American  concern  can 
be  best  expressed  through  the  teamwork  of 
the  public  and  voluntary  sectors.  Firm  in 
this  resolve  we  must  so  act  as  to  assure  that 
no  future  historian  will  refer  to  the  years 
of  our  time  as  "the  century  of  the  homeless 
man" 


ARMED    FORCE.S     CHES.S     TOURNA- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  extremely  plea.sed  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  notable  event 
scheduled  in  the  city  of  Washington 
during  Armed  Forces  Week,  May  15  to 
20 — the  final  chess  tournament,  the  first 


of  its  kind  and  the  first  in  an  annual 
series,  in  which  outstandlnj;  chess 
players  from  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  suites,  will  meet  to  play  for  the 
chess  championship  of  the  U.S.  armed 
services 

The  12  .servicemi'ti  who  have  emerped 
from  prt>liminary  competition,  and  have 
the  distinction  to  compete  in  the  na- 
tional chess  tournament  are  U^e  foUow- 
Inm 

Edmund  Czapski,  major  US,  Air  Force, 
Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr, 

ArUiur  W.  Feuerstein,  private,  first 
cln.ss.  U  S.  Army,  Seine  Ai-ea  Command, 
Frnncc. 

Henry  A  Olorlych.  Jr  ,  captain.  U.S. 
Air  Foice,  Keeslcr  Air  Force  Base.  Miss. 

Robert  D  Orunde,  technical  serKeant. 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Boiling  Air  Foice  Base. 
District  of  Columbia 

John  A.  Hud.son,  first  lieutenant.  U.S. 
Air  FoiTc,  Chennault  Air  Force  Base,  La. 

George  Krauss.  Jr.,  staff  .sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force.  Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Kai\s, 

Peter  A.  C.  Leuthold,  aii-man,  first 
class,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Scmbach  Air  Force 
Base,  Gei'many. 

Richard  C.  Moian,  airman,  first  class, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Dreux  Air  Force  Base. 
France 

Charles  D.  Mott,  captain,  U.S.  Navy, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Michael  N.  Robinson,  specialist,  fourth 
class.  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Gordon.  Ga. 

Eugene  Sobczyk,  commander,  U.S. 
Navy,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipvard. 
Wash. 

Robert  W.  Walker,  airman,  third  class, 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Lowry  Air  Force  Base, 
Colo. 

This  tournament  does  credit  to  the 
educational  program  of  a  national  or- 
ganization, the  American  Chess  Founda- 
tion, and  to  the  admirable  administra- 
tive leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  American  Chess  Foundation  has 
the  objective  of  encourapinp  the  playmg 
of  chess  as  a  national  sport  and  past- 
time  for  .voung  and  old;  to  develop  the 
many  possibilities  of  chess  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  training  on  which 
American  security  and  prosperity  de- 
pend: and  to  cultivate  a  climate  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  a  widespread  knowledge 
of  the  game,  out  of  which  there  can 
emerge  chess  masters,  capable  as  in  tlie 
past  of  providing  United  States  of 
America  leadership  in  the  international 
chess  field.  I  wish  to  commend  and  en- 
courage the  officei's  and  dii-ectors  of  the 
foundation  in  this  worthy  endeavor.  Its 
officers  and  directors  are: 

Walter  J.   Fried,   president. 

Rosser  Reeves,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Thomas  Emery,  honorary  chairman, 
committee  of  sponsors. 

Jacques  Coe.  vice  president. 

Morris  J.  Kasper,  treasurer. 

Cecile  B.  Wertheim,  secretary. 

Cleveland  Amory. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Kaplan. 

Walter  Liebman. 

Lessing  J.  Rosenwald. 

Edward  W.  Turner. 

Sidney  Wallach. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  recogniz- 
ing tlie  importance  of  intellectual  and 
cultural    achievement    of    our    military 
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personnel,  cooperated  fully  in  making  it 
ixjsslble  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women  In  the  armed  services  to  par- 
ticipate in  area  competitions. 

United  Service  Organizations  and 
member  agencies  also  cooperated  In 
bringing  about  the  successful  planning 
of  this  program. 

The  individual  who  started  the  ball 
rolling,  Mr.  Thomas  Emery,  of  New 
York,  a  former  marine  and  distinguished 
chess  player  of  international  reputation. 
set  up  the  initial  endowment  through 
the  American  Chess  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide annual  prizes  for  12  comp>etition 
finalists  and  an  annual  trophy  for  the 
service  to  which  the  winner  belongs. 

But  I  understand  the  competition 
could  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
enthusiastic  efforts  of  a  sr>ecial  commit- 
tee here  in  Washington  headed  by  Col. 
John  D.  Matheson.  retired,  of  Arlington, 
Va..  and  consisting  of  Col.  E.  B  Ely,  Mr 
Sidney  Wallach.  Dr.  Eliot  Hearst,  Mr. 
I.  S.  Turover,  Mr.  Thomas  Emery,  and 
Sgt.  Bob  Karch. 

Chess,  although  an  ancient  game,  is 
still  enthralling  and  is  enjoyed  and 
widely  recognized  abroad  as  a  peaceable 
and  stimulating  intellectual  p>astime.  I 
have  long  advocated  educational  proj- 
ects calculated  to  stir  the  interest  of 
Americans  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
pursuits,  and  I  believe  the  playing  of 
chess  fits  into  this  classification.  It  may 
even  be  considered  a  standard  of  ap- 
praisal of  a  nation's  intellectual  and 
cultural  dispositions  and  achievements 
I  would  Like  to  see  this  view  reciprocated 
in  this  country 

Some  20  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  recognized  internationally  for  its 
supremacy  in  chess,  but  other  countries 
have  since  forged  ahead,  notably  the 
U  S.S.R.  This  happened  not  because 
our  people  are  less  capable  or  less  in- 
tellectually inclined,  but  rather  because 
these  countries  through  resources  of  fi- 
nance and  of  public  opinion,  deliberate- 
ly encouraged  wide  chess  play  and  cor- 
responding chess  superiority.  Since  my 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  chess 
playing  is  a  highly  honored  activity.  I 
have  become  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  we  must  stimulate  greater  interest 
and  participation  in  this  tjrpe  of  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  training  in 
logical  and  imaginative  tliinking  is  in- 
dispensable to  our  national  survival  and 
to  our  continuing  prosperity.  Chess  can 
have  an  important  role  in  such  training, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  valuable  so- 
cial benefits.  It  belongs  in  our  guidance 
programs  for  youth,  and  in  the  social 
programs  of  our  retired  citizens  as  a 
gratifying  activity.  The  game  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  to  channel  public  atten- 
tion from  socially  destructive  pursuits,  by 
filling  a  void  in  available  leisure  time 
projects. 

The  support  of  American  industrial 
leadership  of  this  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chess  Foundation,  New  York,  a  non- 
profit group,  would  be  a  most  productive 
and  appropriate  prospect. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  join  me 
in  this  call  to  popularize  and  reward 
ability  in  chess  among  Americans  for 
their  own  greater  satisfaction  and 
mental  development,  and  for  enhanced 


international  appreciation  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  potentials  in  all 
areas  of  human  interest.  It  could  well 
be  thAt  from  among  our  chess  experts 
we  would  find  an  unportant  reserve  of 
strategic  and  diplomatic  protagonists  for 
the  international  matches,  which  in  this 
age  of  negotiation  are  a  vital  and  much- 
used  tool  in  the  handling  of  crises, 
whether  on  national  levels  or  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis.  Sucii  equipment 
would,  of  course,  increase  our  confidence 
and  effectiveness  in  a  wider  variety  of 
social,  business,  and  political  encounters 
with  others,  be  they  friend  or  foe. 


RESALE   OF    CERTAIN    VESSELS   TO 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  t  Mr 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  mes.sage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8042  >  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  resell 
four  Cl-SAY-1  type  vessels  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  for 
use  in  Chinese  trade  in  Far  East  and 
Near  East  waters  exclusively,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  H^u.se  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
MACNtisoN.  Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr. 
ScHosppEL  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


POLICY   STATEMENT   BY   MIDWEST 
DEMOCRATIC   CONFERENCE 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  the 
policy  statement  adopted  by  the  Midwest 
Democratic  Conference  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  pledge  to 
vigorous  leadership  on  several  national 
issues. 

The  civil  rights  section  was  introduced 
and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Geri  Joseph.  State 
chairwoman  of  the  DFL  party  of  Min- 
nesota. It  affirms  the  determination  of 
midwestern  Democrats  to  support  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  secure  the 
civil  rights  of  all  citizens,  and  it  singles 
out  six  areas  in  which  Federal  action  is 
needed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  section  on  civil  rights  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
on  civil  rights  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

G".*LS  FOR  America — Polict  Statement, 
Democratic  Midwest  Conference,  Detroit, 
Mica  ,  March  26.  1960 

CIVTL     RIGHTS 

It  la  the  clear  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  secure  full  civil  rights 
to  all  Americans.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights  is  a  constltutlon.-\l 
mandate  and  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President 
and  tUe  Congress  to  guarantee  observance 
The  right  to  vote;  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law;  to  publicly  protest  grievances;  to 
the  sectirlty  of  the  person,  papers,  and  prop- 
erty, and  freedom  of  assembly  are  among 
the  attribute*  of  Individual  citizenship  that 


transcend  State  boundaries  and  that  are 
not  to  be  eroded  or  abridged  by  local  cus- 
tom or  usage.  At  no  time  in  our  history 
has  there  been  a  more  crucial  need  for  the 
free  exercise  of  these  constitutional  liberties 
by  every  American.  Each  level  of  govern 
ment  has  this  obllgatl  n  In  its  own  field  of 
operation.  Mnny  civil  rights  problems  re- 
quire combined  Federal.  State,  and  local 
action  for  their  effective  solution.  Any 
proper  concept  of  States  rights  Includes  the 
imperative  of  States'  responsibilities.  Fail- 
ure of  any  .State  to  assume  the^e  responsl- 
bllltles  creates  a  mandate  for  Federal  action 

In  pursuing  these  goals  we  pledge  the  full 
use  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  and  of  the 
Congress  to  uphold  the  Supreme  Court  and 
to: 

1.  Provide  effective  guarantees  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  elections. 

2  Complete  desegregation  of  public 
FChools  and  all  other  tax -supported  public 
facilities 

3  Eliminate  discrimination  In  housing 
because  of  race,   religion,  or  national  origin. 

4  Eliminate  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment  opportunities    and    promotions 

6  Secure  to  all  person.?  equal  and  non- 
segregated  access  to  commercial  places  of 
public  accommodatloi. 

6  Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  se- 
cure injunctions  against  any  infringement 
or  deprivation  of  constitutional  rights  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Recent  Democratic  administrations  Initi- 
ated measures  removing  discrimination 
against  racial,  religious,  and  rather  natlonil 
minorities  The  Executive  Order  of  1941 
establlFhed  the  FedTal  F.ilr  Einployment 
Practices  Commission:  the  1946  Executive 
Order  created  the  Commission  nn  Equality 
In  the  Armed  Forces  from  which  flowed  the 
Executive  Order  of  1947  eliminating  segreg;\- 
tion  in  the  Armed  Forces:  the  Executive 
Order  of  1947  establishing  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  brought  forth  the  historic  blue- 
print "to  secure  these  rights"  on  which  has 
rested   all  subsequent  civil   rights   advances. 

Contrast.ed  with  these  arhl»»vements  the 
succeeding  Republican  President  has  re- 
sisted the  use  of  his  offlce  to  eliminate  s\irh 
discrimination,  has  questioned  the  consti- 
tutionality of  measures  advanced  to  achieve 
that  purpose  and  has  refused  to  invoice  the 
authority  of  his  ofBce  and  that  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  advance  the  school  and  other 
desegregation  mandates  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

We  pledge  to  use  every  Influence — moral, 
educational,  and  political — to  eliminate  un- 
der law  fell  barriers  to  the  individual  enjoy- 
ment of  all  civil  rights  so  that  the  dignity  of 
citizenship  shall  become  a  reality  In  fact 
as  well  as  in  law  We  recognize  that  this 
task  requires  forthright  action  In  all  sections 
of  the  Nation. 

We  pledge  our  Democratic  Party  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of  all  citizens 
throughout  the  party  structure. 


CONDITION   OF   MIGRATORY 
FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  the 
condition  of  migratory  farmworkers  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  American  life.  They  represent 
the  most  neglected  and  underprivileged 
group  in  American  society,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  increasing  between  their  de- 
pre-ssed  standard  of  living  and  income 
and  that  of  other  groups  in  the  Nation. 

A.  H  Raskin,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine — April  24.  1960 — has 
made  a  realistic  summary  of  their  prob- 
lems and  suggested  some  of  the  measures 
needed  to  improve  their  condition.  As 
he   states,   these   citizens   are  the   "dis- 
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possessed  ones."  They  do  not  have  the 
elementary  necessities  which  we  assume 
to  be  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Adequate  housing,  diet,  medical  atten- 
tion, educational  opportunity,  and  eco- 
nomic security — none  of  these  are 
within  reach  of  migratory  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  standard  of  living 
and  wages  of  domestic  migratory  work- 
ers is  related  to  the  program  of  bring- 
ing in  nearly  500.000  nationals  from 
other  nations  for  work  on  our  big  com- 
mercial farms.  Congress  should,  I  be- 
lieve, consider  most  carefully  the  rela- 
tionship between  this  program  and  the 
depressed  condition  of  domestic  migra- 
tory workers  before  any  steps  are  taken 
to  extend  Public  Law  78. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  Mr. 
Raskin's  article.  "For  500,000 — Still  'To- 
bacco Road'."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times,  Apr    24.   1960) 

For   500,000 — Still   "Tobacco   Road  ' 

(By  A   H  Rafikln) 

Bedraggled  caravans  are  rumbling  north 
from  Ploiida.  from  Texas  and  from  southern 
California.  They  carry  the  landless  army  of 
workers  on  the  land — the  half-mllllou  migra- 
tory farm  laborers  who  harvest  much  of  the 
Nation's  food,  yet  are  so  completely  outside 
the  protection  of  laws  enacted  to  guarantee 
a  modicum  of  security  for  all  other  wage 
earners  that  they  have  become  known  as  the 
"excluded"  Americans. 

"I  been  everywhere,  and  I  got  nowhere" 
Is  the  migrants  lament.  He  follows  the  sun 
and  the  crops,  an  indigent  in  an  affluent 
society.  He  travels  over  highways  lined  with 
deluxe  motels,  their  neon  signs  boasting  of 
good  food  and  television  in  every  room.  But 
Journey's  end  for  him  is  likely  to  be  a  tar- 
paper  shack,  a  chicken  coop,  a  tent  or  a 
dilapidated  barn. 

He  tends  the  rich  soil,  helping  to  produce 
such  plenty  that  the  Government  pays  his 
employers  to  stop  planting,  or  buys  their 
oversupply  to  swell  Uncle  Sam's  hoard  of 
surplus  crops.  Yet  the  migrant  and  his 
family  are  undernourished — a  factor  that 
contributes  to  making  their  disease  rate 
double  that  of  citizens  with  higher  inccanes 
and  more  stable  Jobs. 

These  are  the  dispossessed  ones  of  a  farm 
economy  Increasingly  dominated  by  giant 
agricultural  corporations;  and  they  are  even 
more  subject  to  the  dislocating  Impact  of  new 
technology  than  workers  In  our  swiftly  auto- 
mating factories,  offices,  mines  and  distrib- 
uting networks. 

The  migrants  are  sharecroppers  evicted  by 
the  onrush  of  mechanization,  tenant  farmers 
tmequlpped  for  a  shift  to  urban  emploj'ment. 
members  of  minority  groups — Negroes  and 
Mexican-Americans — turned  into  nomads  by 
the  racial  antagonisms  that  shut  them  out 
of  opportunities  for  education  and  self- 
Improvement.  These  are  the  discards  of  a 
rural  revolution,  the  1960  counterparts  of 
the  Okies  and  Arkies  whose  suffering  was 
Impressed  on  the  public  consciousness  two 
decades  ago  by  John  Steinbeck's  "The  Grapes 
of  Wrath." 

No  Federal  minimum  wage  law  sets  a  floor 
under  their  pay  scales  or  a  celling  over  their 
working  hours.  They  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  country's  2  million  hired  farmhands 
vulnerability  to  a  chaotic  wage  structure 
that  puts  tliem  further  and  further  behind 
Industrial  pay  standards  each  year.  A  half- 
century  ago  farmworkers  earned  two-thirds 
as  much  as  factory  workers.  By  the  end  of 
World  War  n  the  ratio  had  dropped  to  a 
little  less  than  half.     The  present  farm  aver- 


age of  80  cents  an  hour  Is  barely  a  third  the 
factory  average  of  $2.29. 

And  even  this  falls  to  give  a  real  measure 
of  the  farmworker's  penury.  For  a  man  must 
live  by  the  year,  not  by  the  hour.  On  that 
yardstick,  the  farm  laborer  is  so  much  an 
alien  to  normal  American  standards  that 
Protestant  missionaries  from  27  countries  of 
Eharope,  Asia,  and  Africa  seek  assignment  to 
migrant  work  camps.  They  explain  that  con- 
ditions there  come  closest  to  matching  those 
they  will  have  to  contend  with  when  they 
move  on  to  stations  In  Nepal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Korea,  and  other  areas  of  great  want. 

The  migrant  works  when  there  is  a  crop 
to  tend  and  that  means,  for  all  his  traveling, 
an  average  of  1  day  in  3  on  a  year-round 
basis.  A  freeze,  a  drought,  cm:  a  blight  may 
cut  even  this  meager  expectation  by  wiping 
out  a  harvest  on  which  he  counted  for  a 
month  or  more  of  work.  The  farmworker's 
average  total  earnings  for  1958,  the  latest 
year  for  which  Government  records  have  been 
tabulated,  came  to  $961,  and  R195  of  this  was 
derived  from  odd  jobs  he  managed  to  find 
outside  farming. 

With  their  fathers'  wages  so  far  below  the 
national  average  family  Income  of  $6,520  a 
year,  the  children  of  these  wanderers  are  In 
bondage  to  the  cycle  of  crops  that  shapes 
their  lives.  A  boy  Is  born  "In  the  fx>tatoes"; 
his  baby  sister  dies  "in  the  asparagus."  By 
the  time  a  youngster  Is  10,  he  is  much  more 
expert  at  cultivating  the  fields  than  at  cul- 
tivating his  mind.  A  Florida  educator  sum- 
med up  the  problem  bluntly:  "Beans  are  in 
competition  with  school  in  this  country,  and 
beans  are  winning  out." 

In  the  few  States  that  even  attempt  to 
enforce  child-labor  prohibitions  in  agricul- 
ture, the  need  for  extra  family  Income  Is  so 
strong  that  parents  and  children  conspire  to 
frustrate  the  Inspectors.  Their  advent  causes 
a  quick  spread  across  the  fields  of  some  such 
watchword  as  "Pick  'em  clean.  Joe  "  This  is 
the  signal  for  all  the  underage  harvesters  to 
flatten  themselves  among  the  vegetables  until 
the  Intruders  go  away. 

For  the  communities  through  which  they 
pass,  the  education  of  the  migrant  children 
is  an  unwelcome  and  usually  an  unaccepted 
responsibility.  The  reasons  are  simple: 
school  funds  are  limited,  classes  overcrowded. 
teachers  overworked,  a  combination  that 
evokes  no  enthusiasm  over  a  large-scale  in- 
flux of  rootless  strangers  whose  unorthodox 
upbringing  and  sketchy  prior  schooling 
complicate  the  task  of  assimilation. 

Pilot  projects  in  New  York  and  several 
other  States  have  demonstrated  that  the  ed- 
ucation problem  can  be  met  with  encourag- 
ing results  where  the  will  to  meet  It  exists. 
But  hostility  is  still  the  predominant  com- 
munity attitude  toward  the  migrant,  not 
only  in  schools  but  in  social  and  civic  affairs. 
It  is  only  when  disaster  hits,  in  the  form 
of  fire,  flood,  or  other  destructive  quirk  of 
nature,  that  the  community's  heart  opens  to 
the  agricultural  wayfarer  and  engulfs  him 
In  a  torrent  of  public  and  private  benevo- 
lence. But  the  compassion  passes  with  the 
emergency.  The  transient  farmworker  then 
finds  himself  tigain  a  voiceless,  voteless  out- 
sider, wanted  only  so  long  as  there  is  a  crop 
to  gather. 

Now  that  the  northward  trek  has  begun, 
you  can  see  him  through  the  windows  of  a 
dUapldated  bus,  or  sitting  on  an  overturned 
bushel  basket  In  the  back  of  a  truck,  or 
crowded  with  his  family  and  all  their  be- 
longings in  an  automobile  with  threadbare 
tires.  Or  you  will  find  him  standing  stolidly 
by  the  road  while  his  crewleader  tries  to  fix 
an  ancient  motor. 

His  route  may  carry  him  close  to  the 
launching  pads  that  someday  will  start  a 
man  toward  outer  spac*.  but  his  concern 
will  be  with  the  tarpaulin  under  which  he 
huddles  to  avoid  a  pelting  rain.  His  earthly 
goods  axe  crammed  into  a  galvaniJted  wash- 


tub,  a  gunny  sack,  and  a  cardboard  valise  or 
two.  A  patchwork  quilt,  a  guitar,  a  one- 
legged  doll,  a  Bible,  a  pinup  torn  from  a 
magazine — these  symbolize  gracious  living 
for  the  migrant. 

Visit  his  lodgings,  and  you  are  likely  to 
feel  yourself  back  with  Jeeter  Lester  on  "To- 
bacco Road  ■•  The  dismaying  part  of  this 
feehng  is  that  what  you  see  represents  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  conditions 
of  a  few  years  ago 

Yet  for  every  tidy  migrant  camp,  there  re- 
main a  dozen  in  which  a  displaced  person 
would  find  it  hard  to  escape  memories  of  his 
days  in  a  concentration  camp.  Narrow  cubi- 
cles to  house  a  family  of  six,  with  a  bed.  a 
kerosene  stove,  and  a  stark  electric  bulb  as 
the  sole  furnishings;  stopped-up  plumbing 
in  the  central  sanitary  units  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  filth  and  neglect  are  the  hall- 
marks of  these  blue -sky  slums. 

A  Catholic  priest  told  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee a  lew  months  ago  that  he  visited  a  mi- 
grant family  in  Indiana  one  evening  to  bring 
two  pairs  of  shoes  for  children  who  needed 
them  to  go  to  school.  The  family  consisted 
of  father,  mother,  and  eight  youngsters. 
packed  into  a  cabin  that  measured  14  by 
21  feet.  As  the  priest  was  leaving,  the  eldest 
daughter  asked  whether  the  church  could 
supply    some    baby    clothes. 

The  priest  said  "Yes,"  and  asked  to  see  the 
baby.  The  girl's  reply  was  that  her  mother 
was  going  to  give  birth  that  night.  The 
mother  was  resting  on  the  bed  in  the  dim 
light  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  and  It  was 
only  then  that  the  priest  discovered  she  had 
been  planning  to  deliver  without  medical  as- 
sistance in  tlie  crowded  room.  He  rushed  her 
to  South  Bend,  where  she  had  the  baby  In 
a  hospital  less  than  2  hours  later. 

Such  stoicism  is  characteristic  of  the  mi- 
grant. In  a  period  of  rising  social  restless- 
ness, this  most  rootless  of  Americans  shows 
little  disposition  to  rebel  or  even  to  rail 
against  his  lot. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating migrant  problems.  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  WiLLLAMs  of  New  Jersey,  got  an  in- 
sight into  how  little  it  takes  to  make  some 
migrants  happy  when  he  inspected  a  shack 
within  sight  of  Princeton's  spires.  It  was  a 
tumbledown  hut.  with  no  table  or  chairs — 
merely  a  bed.  a  two^burner  stove,  and  a 
board  for  pots  and  pans.  But  what  made  it 
home  for  the  lady  of  the  house  was  an  orange 
crate  set  on  end  and  covered  with  a  strip 
of  oil  cloth,  on  which  nestled  her  Jam  and 
condiments.  "Since  I  got  my  shelf,  every- 
thing is  lovely."  she  told  the  Senator. 

Perhaps  the  cruelest  part  of  the  migrant's 
plight  is  that  much  of  his  underemployment 
and  depressed  wage  status  stems  from  his 
involuntary  competition  with  a  group  of 
workers  even  more  deprived  than  he.  This 
group  is  made  up  of  the  450.000  Mexican 
nationals  (known  as  braceros,  from  the  Mex- 
lc.an  word  for  strong-armed  men)  who  are 
brought  In  each  year  to  do  contract  labor  on 
large  farms  in  Texas,  California  and  other 
Southwestern  States. 

They  are  a  legalized  version  of  the  wet- 
backs who  used  to  ford  the  Rio  Grande  until 
the  exploitation  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected and  their  undercutting  effect  on  the 
already  abysmal  standards  of  domestic  farm 
labor  forced  a  joint  decision  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  stop  the  illicit  mo\e- 
ment. 

Now  a  panel  of  consultants  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  reports  that 
abuses  are  ingrained  in  the  program  setup  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  between  the 
American  migrants  and  the  Mexicans.  Its 
conclusion  is  that  wage  levels  have  been 
forced  down  and  domestic  workers  frozen 
out  of  Jobs  in  regions  dominated  by  what 
the  AFL-CIO  calls  "imported  colonialism." 
The  whole  program  functions  like  a  trans- 
plant from  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  Its  aim 
is    to    confine    the    employment    of    foreign 
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workers  to  cropa  deemed  eaeentlal  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcrulture  Benaon.  But  he  de- 
clares no  commodities  nonessential,  not  even 
those  the  taxpayers  are  already  being 
charged  millions  of  dollars  to  store  as  sur- 
plus. The  result  Is  that  60  percent  of  the 
braceros  work  on  crops  In  surplus  supply. 

The  synthetic  character  of  the  "labor 
shortage"  they  come  to  relieve  Is  best  Illus- 
trated In  Texas,  which  Imported  225,000 
Mexican  nationals  to  work  In  Its  fields  last 
year.  The  vacuum  they  filled  was  created 
In  large  measure  by  the  departure  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Texans  of  Mexican  extrac- 
tion for  migratory  Jobs  at  higher  pay  In 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  the  Midwest. 
Little  wonder  that  Secretary  Mitchell  and 
many  other  experts  have  concluded  that 
establishment  of  a  Federal  minimum  wage 
for  farmworkers  is  Imperative. 

The  difficulty  is  In  piercing  the  political 
and  economic  walls  that  have  long  blocked 
the  extension  to  migrants  of  the  same  social 
benefits  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted.  In 
a  year  when  farm  Income  Is  down  16  percent 
and  farmers  are  vowing  vengeance  at  the 
polls,  few  ranking  Republicans  or  Democrats 
are  eager  to  accept  responsibility  for  raising 
farm-labor  costs  or  otherwise  antagonizing 
farm  operators. 

The  growers  contend  that  all  the  pressure 
for  Intensified  regulation  comes  from  do- 
gooders  and  know-nothings.  They  speak 
glowingly  of  the  character-building  effect  of 
living  and  working  together  In  family  eroups 
They  extol  a  calling  that  enables  the  migrant 
to  Indulge  the  same  sunworshipping  iir^e 
as  the  millionaire  with  a  summer  estate  In 
the  North  and  a  winter  retreat  in  the  South. 
They  rattle  off  the  records  of  a  lab.irer  with 
three  children  under  16  w-ho  made  $1039  89 
in  a  month  picking  strawberries  or  one  with 
six  children   who   made   $613  30  in   2   weeks. 

And  In  almost  the  same  breath  they  com- 
plain that;  many  migrants  turn  decent  hous- 
ing into  pigsties,  drink,  fight  and  comport 
themselves  at  a  jungle  level  of  morality 
They  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
exjjected  to  pny  an  Industrial  wage  to  workers 
whom  Industry  has  rejected  or  bypassed, 
and  they  warn  that  pushing  up  costs  not 
only  will  make  food  and  cotton  more  expen- 
sive to  the  consumer  but  also  will  price  the 
migrant  out  of  the  labor  market  and  hasten 
his  replacement  by  machines. 

The  champions  of  Improved  standards  are 
less  sure  that  higher  farm  wages  will  actually 
mean  higher  food  prices  They  rely  on  the 
Increased  Incentive  for  Investing  in  labor- 
saving  equipment  to  step  up  productivity 
and  thus  neutralize  much  of  the  rise  in  the 
total  labor  bill  This  expectation  Is  height- 
ened by  the  extent  to  which  the  rovers  are 
concentrated  in  huge  factor;es-ln-the-fle!d, 
rather  than  on  the  vanishing  family  farm 

The  great  bulk  of  all  migrants  and 
braceros  work  on  5  percent  cf  the  country's 
farms;  the  lower  their  pay  scales,  the  tougher 
it  Is  for  the  family  farmer  to  compete  with 
these  "agribusinesses  '•  Yet  the  front  for 
most  of  the  pleas  to  exempt  farm  laborers 
from  protective  legislation  Is  provided  by  the 
hardships  that  would  be  lnfllc«-ed  on  the 
very  farmers  who  don't  hire  them 

The  friends  of  the  migrant  are  unim- 
pressed with  the  suggestion  that  he  is  too 
barbaric  to  respect  good  housing.  To  argue 
that,  having  been  born  to  squalor,  he  revels 
in  its  perpetuation  Is  to  repeat  the  classic 
defense  of  slum  landlords  in  the  "lung 
blocks"  of  the  old  East  Side  that  It  was 
pointless  to  give  Immigrant  tenants  bath- 
tubs beca\;.se  they  would  merely  use  them  to 
store  coal 

.Mrcady  scores  of  big  farmers  In  all  sec- 
tions have  discovered  that  decent  housing  La 
ii  potent  lure  for  good  workers.  They  come, 
they  stay,  and  they  sign  up  to  come  again 
next  year.  Church  group*  supply  volunteers 
to  teach  the  women  the  rudiments  of  home- 
maklnc 


The  |reatest  problem  for  the  Instructors, 
accustomed  to  such  comforts  at  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  private  bathrooms,  tele- 
phonee.  rtigs.  and  pictures  on  the  wall.  Is  t<i 
realize  how  distant  these  appurtenances  of 
normal  existence  are  from  the  special  world 
of  the  migrant. 

A  carpentry  teacher  was  blithely  showing 
a  group  of  youthful  farm  workers  how  to 
make  bookends  before  It  was  brought  home 
to  him  that  they  had  neither  books  nor 
tables  to  put  them  on  An  Instructor  in 
home  aurslng  found  she  had  lost  her  cla.ss 
after  painstakingly  telling  them  how  to  make 
their  sick  husbands  or  children  feel  better 
"Use  :ilenty  of  pillows,  and  be  sure  to 
brtghtom  up  the  bed  tray  with  a  flower,"  was 
her  tinkling  advice. 

Out  cf  such  experiences  does  come  better 
understanding  between  *he  r'»5ldent8  of  no- 
where and  the  communities  they  touch.  But 
real  acceptance  h;\s  yet  to  be  achieved  The 
wanderers  remain  orphan.s  In  a  welfare 
state,  !is  much  In  need  of  the  sheltering  arm 
of  government  as  they  were  in  1951  when 
President  Truman's  Commission  on  Migra- 
tory l,abor  dubbed  them  "children  of 
misfortune" 

Ironically,  one  of  the  places  they  need  pro- 
tection most  is  t<j  curb  the  rapacity  of  the 
unscnit)Ulou..s  among  their  o-vn  crew  leaders 
and  labor  contractors.  These  are  the  mid- 
dlemen who  link  m'.zrant  and  grower  in  a 
hiring  .sysTm  more  susceptible  to  rackets 
than  tihe  outlawed  "shapeup"  on  the  New 
York-Hew  Jersey  waterfront. 

The  crew  leaders  yank  themselves  out  of 
the  m'prant  stream  by  their  own  will  to  suc- 
ccfd  T.JO  often  their  success  Is  built  on 
kickbacks.  Jacked-up  prices  for  food  and 
ilquor.  and  a  monopoly  over  gambling,  pros- 
titution and  marijuana  A  recent  report  by 
the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor  indicated  that 
the  four  largest  Spanish-speaking  labor  con- 
tractors m  the  West  received  direct  fees 
U>taUn^  $8,625  to  $17J250  a  week  from  their 
5.750  arew  members  And  this.  It  was  em- 
phasized, was  only  p.^rt  of  their  take. 

If  .aoy  farm-labor  bill  goes  through  Con- 
gress tills  year,  it  will  prcibably  be  one  call- 
ing fot  the  registration  of  crew  leaders  and 
the  filing  of  reports  Intended  to  eradicate 
chlsellpg. 

The  discovery  by  the  Williams  subcommit- 
tee that  at  least  half  the  100,000  migrant 
childran  of  school  age  are  1  to  4  years  be- 
hind IB  scholastic  attainment  has  prompted 
a  bill  So  provide  Federal  funds  for  educating 
such  youngsters  in  local  schools.  Com- 
panioa  meii-sures  would  finance  special 
courses  to  train  grownups  In  the  funda- 
mentals of  modern  living  and  make  avail- 
able Government-Insured  loans  to  help  sub- 
stitute  homes   for   hovels. 

Whether  Uiese  efforts  can  be  meaningful 
without  a  frontal  attack  on  low  farm  pay  Ls 
conjectural  But  the  prospect  of  any  real 
battle  in  Congress  this  year  to  extend  the 
principles  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  farm  workers  seems  nil. 

The  only  bit  of  social  legislation  that 
treats  the  migrant  aa  a  first-class  citizen  Is 
the  ol4-age  Insurance  program  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act.  And  even  here  collec- 
tion abuses  by  employers  and  crew  leaders 
cheat  m-iny  migrants  out  of  their  eligibility 
rights. 

Migrants  are  almost  total  outsiders  in  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  only  in  Cali- 
fornia. Ohio  and  Hawaii  do  they  have  the 
same  siifeguards  under  workmen's  comjpen- 
satlon  B&  other  workers.  Residency  laws  bar 
them  from  public  relief  In  most  Statea 
and  SBch  commonplaces  of  Industrial  em- 
ployment as  paid  vacations,  holidays,  sick 
leave,  overtime  and  employer-financed  pen- 
sions or  welfare  funds  are  unknown  to  them. 
Farm  organizations  favor  leaving  It  to  the 
States  to  erect  whatever  new  legal  shields 
may  b«  necessary.  However.  William  L.  Batt 
Jr.,  se^etary  of  labor  and  Industry  in  Penn- 


sylvania, a  State  far  ahead  of  moet  In  de- 
veloping a  forceful  labor  code,  says  It  will  be 
J005  or  later  before  aiiy  kind  of  national 
protection  emerges  from  State-by-State  ac- 
tion. 

Many  experts  believe  that  no  real  solution 
can  be  found  until  mechanization  becomes 
so  universal  that  the  only  seasonal  farm- 
workers needed  will  be  a  relatively  small 
force  of  mobile  technicians  enjoying  the 
some  high  wni^e.i  a.s  the  roving  construction 
crews  th.'\t  build  massive  di\m.s.  hydroelectric 
plants   and   atomic  energy   Installations 

But  salutary  ;\s  such  a  development  may  be 
In  long-range  ternw.  It  points  to  a  generation 
of  mlgratlonless  migrants  caught  in  a  tran- 
sitional squeeze  that  will  make  Iheni  largely 
public  charges  while  they  receive  the  re- 
training necessary  tn  fit  them  for  work  In  an 
urban  setting. 

Will  such  monumental  problems  be 
solved — both  tliose  that  make  the  migrant's 
today  so  dark  and  those  that  shadow  his 
tomorrow?  This  is  the  answer  Secretary 
Mitchell  gives: 

"The  migrant  problem  will  not  be  Ignored, 
nor  can  people  be  led  to  Ignore  It.  Otir  com- 
munity win  find  w.tys  t<j  solve  it,  and  by 
community  I  mean  the  community  of  citi- 
zens that  make  up  .\merlca,  citizens  with 
wisdom  and  compassion  and  good  sense,  and 
citizens  who  save  their  final  censure  for 
those  who  stand  by  and  seem  imable  to  find 
within  their  economy  a  pl.\ce  for  conscience  ** 


LOYALTY  OATH  PROVISION  OP  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1353 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  unfortunate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  86th  Congress  will  be  S.  2929. 
This  bill  proposes  to  remove  the  require- 
ment under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  ojf  1958  that  each  student 
must  file  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the   Government   by   force   or   \iolence. 

Legislation  of  similar  import  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  tlie 
last  session.  The  Senate,  in  its  good 
wisdom  and  with  a  display  of  sound 
judgment,  recommitted  this  legislation 
to  the  committee  from  wiience  it  had 
unfortunately  come. 

There  have  been  many  organizations 
and  educational  institutions  which  have 
taken  positions  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  stand  taken  recently  by  the 
National  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  should  command  the  att^-n- 
tion  and  consideration  of  each  of  us  who 
will  be  faced  with  this  issue  at  a  later 
time  this  year.  This  organization  is 
known  for  its  promotion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Americanism  and  its  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  the  form  of  government 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  endeavoied 
to  establish. 

Last  week  at  the  69th  Continental 
Congress  of  the  National  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  there  was 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  loy- 
alty oath  provision  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  This  action  once 
agam  reemphasizes  the  sound  principles 
which  serve  as  a  hallmark  of  this  great 
orgsmization.  It  was  my  pleasure  on 
March  21  to  insert  in  the  Cowgressional 
Record  sin  editorial  from  the  Sumter 
Dally  Item  of  Sumter.  S.C.  which  com- 
mended  this   outstanding   organization 
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for  resoluuons  which  it  had  adopted  in 
its  last  continental  congress.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  once  again  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  ac- 
tions of  this  organization,  which  con- 
sistently deserve  the  study  of  all  good 
Americans. 


WILLIAM  R.  CONNOLE,  VICE  CHAIR- 
MAN, FEDERAL  POWER  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  his 
press  conference  today.  reafTirmed  his 
statomrnt  that  he  would  not  reappwint 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Mr  William  R.  Connole.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  brief  item  from  this 
week's  Issue  of  Time  magazine,  entitled 
"The  Price  of  Dissent": 

Th«  Prick  of  Dissknt 
The  maverick  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  William  R.  Connole,  37.  a  Con- 
necticut political  independent.  For  the  past 
5  years  Connole  has  built  a  reputation  as  a 
dissenter  from  his  colleagues,  a  defender  of 
the  consumer  by  urging  stricter  regulation 
of  natural  gas  prices  He  was  the  lone  dis- 
senter In  the  precedent-setting  C.A  T.C  case 
(Time.  July  8,  1957),  when  the  PPC  allowed 
new  field  gas  sales  worth  91  billion  without 
final  approval  of  the  rates.  Conriole's  dissent 
was  Impllctly  endorsed  by  the  tJ  S  Supreme 
Court  when  it  criticized  the  FPC  decision, 
upholding  the  contention  of  New  York 
State's  Public  Service  Commission  that  the 
failure  to  set  firm  rates  did  not  sufllclently 
protect  the  consumer  Last  week  the  White 
House  confirmed  reports  that  Dls-senier  Con- 
nole would  not  be  reappointed  when  his 
term  expires  on  June  22.  His  likely  succes- 
sor Harold  I  Baynton,  now  chief  counsel  to 
the  Senate  Coiiimerce  Committee 

Keen,  combiitlve.  Connole  Is  a  Hartford 
lawyer  who  wai.  appointed  to  the  FPC  in  1855 
after  serving  as  general  counsel  of  the  Con- 
necticut Public  Utilities  Commission.  Wlien 
word  got  out  that  he  was  not  to  be  reap- 
pointed, seven  Slate  public  utUity  commis- 
sions protested.  tJnmoved.  the  White  House 
said  that  the  President  decided  not  to  re- 
appoint Conncle  because  he  does  not  get 
along  with  the  other  Commissioners,  has 
urged  greater  Federal  control  of  gas  than 
the  adminlstrUlon  believes  Is  necessary. 
Explained  a  presidential  aid-  "There  Is  no 
reason  to  keep  a  man  In  a  Job  whose  philos- 
ophy doe«  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

I  think  this  item  from  Time  magazine 
is  very  appropriately  entitled  The  Price 
of  DLssent."  All  Senators  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission IS  supijo.  ed  to  be  an  independent 
agency,  indep.  ndent  of  the  Executive  as 
well  as  independent  of  Congress. 

Before  I  comment  further  on  this 
matter.  I  should  like  to  read  another 
brief  article,  which  was  published  m  last 
night's  Washington  SUir. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Mayors'  Group 
Backs  Connole,"  and  reads  as  follows : 

Some  big  clt,'  mayors  have  asked  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  reappoint  William  R. 
Connole  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
They  said  Mr.  Connole  is  the  only  Commis- 
sioner looking  cut  for  consumers  of  natural 
gas. 

The  United  States  Mayors'  Committee  on 
Natural  Gas  Let.-lslatlon  wired  its  appeal  to 
Mr  Elsenhower  yesterday  There  have  been 
unconfirmed  reiorts  that  Uie  President  does 
not  Intend  to  reappoint  Mr  Connole  Uj  the 
FPC  when  his  (-year  term  expires  June  22. 


Tlic^e  unconfirmed  reports  uere  con- 
fumed  today  by  the  President  at  his 
news  conference 

Mayor  Richardson  DUwtTth  of  Philadel- 
phia, secretary  of  the  group,  said  Mr.  Con- 
nole was  a  "heroic  exception  "  to  what  he 
called  a  do-nothing  pattern  of  the  other 
four  Commissioners.  Natural  gas  prices,  he 
said,  have  risen  almost  seven  times  a:>  fast 
as  tl-ie  average  commodity  In  the  past  6 
years  The  FPC  regulates  gas  prices  to  con- 
.sumers. 

Mr  Dllworth  protested  any  move  to  drop 
Mr  Connole,  "the  only  meniber  of  the  FPC 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  area  In 
wlilch  most  of  the  natural  gas  is  consumed" 

Mr  Connole.  37,  who  comes  from  Con- 
necticut, was  named  to  the  sacooo-a-yejir 
job  by  Mr    Elsenhower  in  1955. 

Along  with  other  Commissioners.  Including 
PPC  Chairman  Jerome  Kuykendall  Mr  Con- 
nole has  acknowledged  private  talks  with  a 
lawyer  for  a  gas  company  that  had  a  case 
pending  before  the  FPC. 

Mr.  Connole  and  the  others  have  denied 
any  Impropriety  in  their  off-the-record  talks 
with  the  attorney,  Thomas  G.  Corcoran 

The  White  House  has  declined  to  confirm 
or  deny  the  reports  that  Mr  Connole  I."  on 
the  way  out  and  Mr.  Connole  himself  has 
refused  to  talk  about  It.  Congressional 
sources  said,  however,  that  he  was  told  by 
the  White  House  some  time  ago  that  he 
would  not  be  reappointed 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
more  quotation,  and  this  from  a  very  in- 
teresting source — Petroleum  Week,  for 
June  19.  1959  Petroleum  Week  is  a  pub- 
lication v.'hich  is  not  exactly  a  trade  asso- 
ciation journal,  but  it  speaks,  in  some 
cases  for  the  oil  industry  The  article 
is  entitled  "Pour  Government  Officials 
Hold  the  Keys  to  Depletion.  Ga,"?  Regula- 
tion, Oil  Prices."  It  comments  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Connole  is  the  key  to 
whether  this  country  will  have  any  kind 
of  regulation  in  the  interest  of  Ras  con- 
sumers.    TTie  article  reads,  in  part: 

While  some  FPC  members  have  dragged 
their  feet  on  producer  regulation  since  the 
US  Supreme  Court's  Phillips  gas  decision 
in  1954,  Connole,  since  his  appointment  in 
1965,  has  strived  for  an  early  and  workable 
method  of  determining  producer  gas  prices 

Because  he  insists  that  production  costs 
are  a  vital  factor  In  rate  determination,  and 
because  he  Is  FPC's  strongest  adherent  of 
regulation.  Connole  has  become  something 
of  an  enemy  In  the  view  of  many  gas  pro- 
ducers 

But  he  has  the  respect  of  those  who  dis- 
agree with  his  views  "He  Is  smart,  he  works 
hard,  and  he  does  his  homework.  "  says  one 
Washington  gas  industry  representative. 

That  IS  what  a  representative  of  the 
gas  industry  said  concerning  a  man  as  to 
whom  the  Pre.sident  said  today  he 
thoupht  he  could  find  a  better  man  for 
the  job.  The  oil  industry  representa- 
tives themselves  admit  that  Mr  Connole. 
who  has  fought  against  them  and  for 
the  consumer,  is  smart,  that  he  works 
hand,  and  does  his  homework.  The  gas 
industry  representative  continued  by  say- 
ing: 

When  he  takes  a  stand  on  a  case,  you  can 
argue  his  theory  but  seldom  his  knowledge 
of  the  case. 

The  article  states  that  Connole  has 
outstandmg  qualifications,  and  con- 
tinues: 

Looking  at  FPC's  problems.  Connole  sees 
initial  gas  prices  in  contnvcts  In  south  Lou- 
isiana  us   the   most   important   short-range 


cliflitulty  Hf  wuntf  FPC  to  start  now  to 
invesUgate  producer  rates,  which  rose  from 
an  average  of  8  cents  to  21  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  In  4  years.  Connole  says 
he  doesn't  know  whether  the  prices  are  too 
high— or  even  too  low-  but  he  thinks  a 
strong  look  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  is  the  kind  of  man. 
a  man  witli  preeminent  qualifications 
and  abiUty,  whom  the  President  has  de- 
cided not  to  reappoint. 

Mr.  Comiole  was  a  dissenter  on  the 
FPC.  and  the  No  1  defender  of  the  con- 
sumer. In  spilt  of  the  suggestion  that 
he  does  not  get  along  with  the  other 
commissioners,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Con- 
nole has  had  the  respect  of  much  of  Uie 
oil  industry,  even  though  he  was  a  con- 
troversial fij.ure,  and  they  may  not  have 
liked  some  of  his  rulings. 

Mr.    President,    apparently    the    only 
reason  for  dropping  Mr.  Connole  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  that 
he  favors  stricter  control  of  the  pas  and 
oil   mdustry    than    does    the    President. 
Although  the  Pre.sident  has  a  right  to 
appomt  the  Commissioners,  it  seems  a 
flagrant  viol.Uion  of  the  bipartisan  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  commissions  are 
supposedly    rounded,    when   a   Commis- 
sioner who  was  appointed  as  an  inde- 
pendent, and  who  has  given  the  public 
excellent  service,  is  dropped  because  his 
views   are  not    those   of    the   President. 
In  the  Humphrey  case,  in  the  1930's.  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  President 
could  not   remove  a  member  of  one  of 
the  independent  regulatory  commissions 
just  becau.se  the  commissioner  did  not 
agree  with  the  Presidents  views  in  re- 
gard to  how  the  commission  should  de- 
cide  cases  or  conduct  its  business.     It 
would   seem    to   be   a   gross  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  these  commissions  for  the 
President  to  refuse,  on  such  grounds  of 
difference   of   opinion,   to   reappoint   an 
able  commis-sioner,  and  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  commission   who  represents 
the   interests   of   the   consumers.     This 
situation  seems  pai'ticularly  unfortunate 
when    we    consider    the    fact    that    the 
President  will   be   able   to  make   a  new 
appointment  virtually  on  the  eve  of  his 
leaving  the  office  of  President,  and  thus 
the  appointment  will  carry  over  for  a 
number  of   years   into   the   term  of   the 
next  President. 

Mr.  Presidimt.  President  Eisenhower 
has  said  he  could  find  a  better  man  to 
do  this  job.  I  ask,  better  for  whom? 
For  the  consumers— I  doubt  it.  For  the 
big  oil  and  gas  boys — you  bet  your  life. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  President  has 
indicated  thai  he  will  not  reappoint  the 
one  and  only  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  who  is  recognized  a.s 
a  fighting  representative  of  the  view- 
point of  the  consumers.  This  announce- 
ment comes  after  a  .sorry  record  of  no- 
torious acceptances  of  hospitality  by  the 
President's  appointee  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  by  tlie  President's  appointee  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  b>  some  of  the  other  Presi- 
dential appointees  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

This  situation  .should  .sutigest,  Mr, 
President,  how  tragically  the  'dice  are 
loaded  '  agaiiv  t  the  consumers,  by  mean.s 
of  the  operation  of  this  administration. 
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We  recall  that  Mr.  Doerfer,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  was  entertained  for  6  days 
on  a  yacht  owned  by  the  head  of  one  of 
the  companies  which  is  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  and  we  recall  that,  more 
recently,  Mr.  Ehirfee  was  nominated  by 
the  President  for  membership  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  his  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
after  Mr.  D\irfee  had  accepted  hospital- 
ity— which  was  i>aid  for  by  some  of  the 
groups  which  that  Commission  is 
charged  with  regulating — at  a  Pinehurst 
wolfing  trip.  We  also  recall  that  re- 
cently swne  of  the  other  membei-s  of  the 
federal  Power  Commission  accepted  a 
free  airplane  trip  from  the  big  gas  boys 
to  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  members  of 
that  body. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  consumer 
possibly  get  a  fair  break  in  such  a  situ- 
ation? Administration  appointees  are 
wined  and  dined  by  oCBcials  of  the  groups 
they  are  charged  with  regulating:  but, 
despite  that  situation,  those  appointees 
are  honored. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Commissioner 
who  has  fought  hard  in  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  is  to  be  replaced,  we  un- 
derstand; the  President  says  he  thinks 
he  can  find  a  better  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  sugge.st  that  the  Sen- 
ate very  carefully  scrutinize  the  quali- 
fications of  any  proposed  successor  of 
Mr.  Connole.  We  should  do  this  regard- 
less of  how  excellent  may  be  the  sena- 
torial contacts  of  the  new  appointee. 
That  should  be  done  pursuant  to  our 
recognition  of  the  obligation  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  see  to  it  that  the  consumers  of 
the  country  are  represented  by  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
willing  to  fight  for  their  interests  and.  if 
not  to  serve  on  the  Commission  in  the 
role  of  a  successful  champion  for  them, 
at  least  to  serve  there  as  an  effective 
dissenter. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  with  some 
reluctance  that  I  have  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause such  a  nomination  does  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  immediate  responsibility 
to  me.  However,  I  am  deeply  shocked 
by  this  situation,  which  even  Time  mag- 
azine— which  is  a  very  reluctant  critic. 
at  best,  of  President  Eisenhower — has 
hit  and  hit  hard,  and  when  the  mayors 
of  various  cities  in  the  country  have 
made  their  protest  clear  and  emphatic, 
and  when  the  public-utility  ccmamis- 
sioners  have  stated  that  they  think  Mr. 
Connole  is  a  defender  of  the  interests  of 
the  consum^ing  public.  This  situation 
has  developed  at  the  very  time  when  the 
general  public  is  shocked  by  the  notori- 
ous misbehavior  of  certain  members  of 
these  Commissions  who  presumably  are 
representing  the  public,  but.  in  fact,  are 
involved  in  a  very  unfortunate  guest- 
host  situation  with  the  vei-y  persons  and 
groups  they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 
Mr  President,  this  is  a  classic  example 
of  gross  disregard  of  the  public  interest 
in  behalf  of  special  interests.  Anyone 
want  to  know  why  the  price  of  gas.  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up?  Here  is  your  an- 
swer. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE PARK  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
PASSED  IN  THE  FORM  WHICH 
SECRETARY  SEATON  RECOM- 
MENDS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
ever  since  introducing  my  original  bill 
2  years  ago,  I  have  believed  and  advo- 
cated that  the  proposed  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  Park  should  be  100 
miles  long;  that  is,  it  should  cover  the 
entire  portion  of  the  117-mile  natural 
island  beach  not  already  lost  through 
private  development.  A  ijreat  many 
Texans  and  others  support  me  m  this 
position. 

HoweTer,  another  group  of  Texans  and 
other  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
this  exceptionally  significant  project 
favor  retaining  most  of  the  island — 
about  70  miles  of  it — for  private  develop- 
ment, and  setting  aside  only  50  miles,  in 
the  middle,  for  a  national  seashore  park 
This  plan  seems  to  me  unworkable,  prin- 
cipally for  two  reasons. 

F^rst,  It  would  constitute  a  financial 
windfall  to  private  promoters,  because  it 
would  mean  that  the  Government,  with 
tax  dollars,  would  build  a  70-mile  high- 
way system  from  each  end  of  the  island, 
to  provide  access  to  the  national  seashore 
area  in  the  middle  of  the  island  Such 
a  highway  system  would  cost  millions  of 
tax  dollars,  and  would  serve  to  greatly 
enhance  the  price  of  seaf ront  lots  for  the 
private  develoE>ers. 

Second,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
50-mile  area  in  the  middle  of  the  island 
would  prove  to  be  too  small,  in  the  years 
immedintely  ahead,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  middle  part  of  the  island  is 
not  the  most  desirable  for  use  as  a  beach 
park  b«cause  it  is  composed  of  mud 
flats  instead  of  beautiful  sand  dunes. 

A  few  days  ago.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  Seaton  wrote  to  the  able  and 
distingwshed  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray  I  a  letter  advising  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  urges 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  create 
Padre  Park  and  similar  seashore  areas 
on  Cape  Cod  and  the  Oregon  Dunes.  In 
his  letter,  Secretary  Seaton  followed  the 
recommendation  of  National  Park  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  suggested  that  ap- 
proximately 88  miles  of  this  11 7 -mile- 
long  island  be  set  aside  for  the  Padre 
Island  National  seashore  area 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compromise  of  the  ques- 
tion of  area.  And  in  writing  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  is  corvsidering  my  bill,  S.  4, 
to  create  a  Padre  Island  seashore  area, 
I  have  stated  that  I  will  consider  it  .sig- 
nificant and  constructive  if  the  Congress 
establishes  an  88-mile-long  park  on 
Padre  laland.  I  am  giving  my  full  sup- 
port and  effort  to  getting  a  park  of  this 
size,  although  personally  I  would  prefer 
to  have  the  park  be  100  miles  long.  But 
I  regard  the  88-mile  section  a  substan- 
tial part  of  it. 

At  the  same  time.  I  hope  that  those 
who  have  favored  the  small  50-mile  park 
in  the  middle  of  the  island  will  like- 
wise give  some  ground,  and  will  agree 
to   work    for   the   establishment   of   the 


88-mile  park  recommended  by  Secretary 
Seaton,  and  will  help  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  at  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  letter  on  this 
question  to  Senator  Murray:  and  also 
the  text  of  the  proposed  bill  which  Sec- 
retary Seaton  favors,  and  which  I  am 
supporting  as  a  substitute  for  my  bill. 
S.  4 

On  April  15.  Secretary  Seaton  for- 
warded the  substitute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  I  Mr.  Mt  rray  I  and  recom- 
mended   enactment   of    the   bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  proposed  bill  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

April  23.  1960. 
The  Honorable  James  E   Murkat, 
Chairman.   Committee   on    Interior   and    In- 
sular  Affairs.    U.S.    Senate.    Washington. 
DC 

Dkar  Senat*ir  Mvrray  I  have  reviewed, 
with  great  pleasure.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Pred  Seaton '8  letter  to  you  of  April 
15.  endorsing  legislation  proposing  national 
seashore  areas  at  Ctipe  Cod.  Padre  I.sland. 
and  the  Oregon  Dunes  I  am  very  gratified 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  has  Joined 
the  many  who  favor  action  on  these  pro- 
px>£als 

In  studying  the  draft  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Interior.  1  am  some- 
what disappointed  that  they  did  not  recom- 
mend acquiring  a  full  100  miles  of  beach 
for  the  Padre  Island  area,  however.  I  shall 
consider  It  a  significant  and  constructive 
step  If  the  recommended  R8-mlle  length  is 
authorized  by  the  Congress  I  think  this 
recommended  R8-mlle  letigth  Is  the  minimum 
length  that  should  be  considered  In  other 
resi>ect8.  I  support  the  Department  of  In- 
terior's recommended  legislation  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  bill.  S  4,  with  perhaps  minor 
changes  to  be  revealed   by  additional  study 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  soon  t&ke  such  fa- 
vorable action  as  will  enable  Padre  Island 
seashore  area  legislation  to  be  enacted  this 
jSe  salon 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  W  Yarboboloh. 


SUGCESTED  Revision  or  .Seashokk  Bill 
A    bin    to   save   and   preserve,   for   the  public 
use  aud  benefit,  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing   undeveloped    seashore   of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoAes 
Be    it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 
of   Reprf<<entatii^s  of   the   United   States  of 
America     m     Congress    assembled.    That     in 
order   to  save  and  preserve    for  purposes  of 
public    recreation     benefit,    and    Inspiration. 
a  portion  of  the  diminishing  seashore  of  the 
United  States  that  remains  undeveloped,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  take  appropriate  action  In  the  public  In- 
terest   toward    the    establishment    of    three 
national  seashores  set  forth  In  section  2  of 
this  Act 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  area  comprising  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  and  waters  located  In  the 
towns  of  Provlncetown.  Truro.  Wellfleet. 
Eastham.  Orleans,  and  Chatham  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (  b  i  Is  designated  for 
establishment  as  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore 

(bt  The  area  referred  U)  In  subsection  (ai 
Is  described  as  follows- 

Beginning  at  a  point  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  due  went  of  the  mean 
low-water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
Cap>e  Cod  at  the  westernmost  extremity  of 
Race  Point.  Provlncetown    Massachusetts; 
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thence  from  the  point  of  beginning  along 
a  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and 
parallel  to  t  le  mean  low-water  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Ooet.n,  Cape  God  Bay,  and  Province- 
town  Harbor  In  generally  southerly,  easterly, 
.and  northerly  directions  rounding  Long 
Point  and  tl  en  southwesterly  to  a  point  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  the  mean  low- 
water  line  on  the  harl>jr  side  of  the  dike 
depicted  on  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Pro\  Incetown  quadrangle  sheet 
(1949)  crossing  an  arm  of  the  Provlncetown 
Harbor; 

thence  nor.herly,  along  a  line  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ofshore  of  and  parallel  to  the 
low-water  lln?  at  the  dike  to  a  point  east- 
erly of  the  pclnt  of  Intersection  of  the  sand 
dike  with  ilie  boundary  of  the  Province 
Lands  Reservation  a.s  depicted  on  the  said 
Provlncetown  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  westerly  lo  the  said  point  of  Inter- 
section of  thf  dike  and  the  Province  Lands 
Reservation  b-jundary; 

thence  along  the  boundaries  of  the  Prov- 
ince Lands  Reiicrvatlon  northwesterly,  north- 
easterly, northerly,  and  easterly  to  the 
easternmost  corner  of  the  Reservation  being 
near  United  States  Rjute  6, 

thence  leavlig  the  s.aid  easternmost  corner 
along  an  exterslon  of  the  southerly  Reserva- 
tion bound.ary  line  easterly  to  the  northerly 
right-of-way  1  ne  of  United  States  Route  6; 
thence  alon?  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Route  6  In  a  generally 
easterly  dlre<tion  crossing  the  Truro- 
Provincetown  town  line  to  and  continuing 
In  the  town  of  Truro  to  a  point  four- 
tenths  of  a  mile  southeasterly  of  Highland 
Road. 

thence  leavljig  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Route  6  and  running 
due  east  two-t«  nths  of  a  mile; 

thence  turning  and  running  In  a  south- 
eiisterly  direction  paralleling  the  general 
allnement  of  United  States  Route  6  and 
generally  dlstait  therefrom  two-tenths  of  a 
mile  crossing  Pumet  Road  and  continuing 
to  a  point  thn-e-tenths  of  a  mile  southerly 
thereof; 

thence  weste-ly  to  the  Intersection  of  Old 
County  Road  and  Mill  Pond  Road; 

thence  south  irly  along  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Old  County  Road  to  Plsher 
Road, 

thence  westei  ly  along  the  southerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Plsher  Road  to  the  right-of- 
way  line  of  th€  New  York.  New  Haven,  and 
H.iTUord  Rallroid; 

thence  southi  rly  along  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Jie  railroad  for  three-tenths 
of  a  mile; 

thence  due  west  to  a  point  In  Cape  Cod 
Bay  one-quarte:  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
mean  low- water  line; 

thence  turning  and  running  along  a  line 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mean  low -water  line  of  Cape  Cod  Bay 
In  a  general  southerly  and  easterly  dlrectkjn 
rounding  Jeremy  Point  and  thence  In  a  gen- 
eral northerly  d.rectton  along  a  line  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the 
mean  low-water  line  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Wellfleet  Harbor  to  a  point  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  due  north  of  the  mran  low-water  line 
at  the  eastern  tl  i  tif  Great  Island  as  depicted 
on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Well- 
fleet  quadrangle  sheet  (1949); 

thence  leavlin  Wellfleet  Harbor  and  run- 
ning thrce-tentl*  of  a  mile  northwesterly  to 
the  top  of  a  ridge  between  Herring  River 
and  the  Chequi?sset  Country  Club  as  de- 
pleted on  the  said  Wellfleet  quadrangle 
sheet; 

thence  northe  isterly  ,-Uong  the  said  ridge 
continuing  acraa  Mill  Creek  on  a  straight 
line  following  In  general  a  ridge  and  crossing 
the  right-of-way  ot  the  New  York.  New  Hav- 
en, and  Hartforti  Railroad  to  a  point  two- 
tenths  of  a  mile   northeasterly  thereof; 

thence  due  no-th  to  a  pwint  three-tenths 
of  a  mile  beyona  the  Bound  Brook  Island 
Road; 


thence  generally  easterly  following  the 
southerly  contour  of  a  marsh,  as  depicted  on 
the  said  Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet  crossing 
United  States  Route  6.  and  continuing  to  a 
point  on  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  a 
power  transmission  line  as  depicted  on  the 
said  Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  In  a  general  southerly  direction 
along  the  said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  a 
power  transmission  line.  cnDsslng  the  East- 
ham-Wellfleet  town  line,  to  the  intersection 
of  said  easterly  right-of-way  line  with  the 
easterly   right-of-way   of    Nauset    Road; 

thence  In  a  general  southeasterly  direction 
along  said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  Nau- 
set Road  to  the  Intersection  of  Nauset  Road 
and  Salt  Pond  Road; 

thence  crossing  said  Nauset  Road  and 
running  along  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  said  Salt  Pond  Road  to  its  intersection 
with  the  southerly  rlght-crf-way  line  of  Nau- 
set Road; 

thence  westerly  along  the  southerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Nauset  Road  to  Its  Intersection 
with  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  United 
States  Route  6; 

thence  southerly  along  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  United  States  Route  6  to  a 
point  four-tenths  of  a  mile  southerly  of  the 
intersection  of  Locust  Road  and  United 
States  Route  6; 

thence  easterly  to  a  point  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  from  United  States  Route  6: 

thence  turning  and  running  in  a  gener- 
ally southerly  direction  f>aralleling  the  gen- 
eral allnement  of  United  States  Route  6  and 
generally  distant  therefrom  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  to  a  small  stream  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  a  mile  beyond  Governor  Prence 
Road  extended; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  stream  and 
continuing  to  the  Orlcans-Eastham  town 
line; 

thence  along  the  Or  leans -East  ham  tow!i 
hue  to  the  southerly  tip  of  Stony  Island; 

thence  generally  southerly  In  the  town  of 
Orleans  to  the  easterly  edge  of  the  Nauset 
Harbor  Channel  as  depicted  on  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Orleans  quadran- 
gle sheet  (1946) ; 

thence  In  a  generally  southerly  direction 
along  the  said  easterly  edge  of  the  Nauset 
Hart)or  Channel  to  a  point  due  south  of  the 
southwesterly  tip  of  Nauset  Beach  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  Ui  Nauset  Harbor 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  depicted  on  the 
said  Orleans  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  due  south  to  the  twenty-foot  con- 
tour In  Nauset  Heights  as  delineated  on  the 
said  Orleans  quadrangle  sheet: 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the  said 
twenty-foot  contour  to  a  point  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  mile  northerly  of  Beach  Road; 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  line  Inter- 
secting Beach  Road  at  a  point  two-tenths 
of  a  mile  easterly  of  the  so-called  Nauset 
Road  leading  northerly  to  Nauset  Heights; 
thence  southerly  to  the  head  of  a  trlb- 
vuary  to  Little  Pleasant  Bay  at  the  north- 
erly tip  of  Pochct  Neck  as  depicted  on  the 
said  Orleans  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the 
thread  of  channel  of  the  said  tributary 
passing  westerly  and  southwesterly  to  Po- 
chet  Island  and  thence  southwesterly  Into 
Little  Pleasant  Bay  passing  to  westerly  of 
the  northerly  tip  of  Sampson  Island,  the 
westerly  tip  of  Money  Head,  and  the  south- 
westerly tip  of  Hog  Lsland  following  In  gen- 
eral the  center  line  of  Little  Pleasant  Bay 
to  Pleasant  Bay; 

thence  generally  southeasterly  In  Pleasant 
Bay  along  a  line  passing  midway  between 
Slpson  Island  and  Natiset  Beach  to  a  point 
on  the  Chatham-Orleans  town  line  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  westerly  of  the  mean  low- 
water  line  of  Pleasant  Bay  on  the  westerly 
shore  of  Nauset  Beach: 

thence  generally  southerly  In  Pleasant  Bay 
In   the  town   of   Chatham   along   a   line   a 


quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  said  nean  low-water  line  of  Pleasant 
Bay  on  the  westerly  shore  of  Nauset  Beach 
to  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
mean  low-water  line  of  the  southern  tip  of 
Nauset  Beach; 

thence  easr^erly  rounding  the  southern  tip 
of  Nauset  Beach  along  a  line  a  quarter  of  a 
mile    offshore    of   and    parallel   thereto; 

thence  generally  northerly  and  north- 
westerly, and  westerly  along  a  line  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the 
mean  low-water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  easterly  shore  of  Nauset  Beach  and 
and  on  to  tlie  outer  cape  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Also  included  m  such  area  are  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  Chatham  and  more 
particularly  described  as  follows; 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northwest- 
erly corner  cf  the  boundary  of  Monomoy 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  at  the  mean  low- 
water  line  on  the  western  shore  of  Morris 
Inland; 

thence  generally  southerly.  westerly. 
southerly,  easterly,  and  northerly  along  the 
exterior  boundary  line  of  said  Monomoy 
National  WUcllfe  Refuge  to  a  point  on  the 
northeasterly  corner  of  said  refuge  located 
on  the  mean  low-water  line  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Morris  Island, 

thence  northerly,  westerly,  and  southerly 
along  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Morris 
Island  and  Stage  Island  to  the  point  of 
beginning 

ic)  The  aroa  comprising  the  portion  of 
the  land  and  waters  of  Padre  Island  situated 
in  the  coasui  waters  that  is  described  below 
Is  designated  for  establishment  as  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore: 

Beginning  at  p  point  one  mile  northerly 
of  North  Bird  liland  on  the  easterly  line 
of  the  lutracoastal  Waterway:  thence  due 
east  to  a  point  on  Padre  Island  one  mile 
west  of  the  mean  high  water  line  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico:  thence  southwesterly 
paralleling  th(  said  mean  high  water  line 
of  the  Gulf  01  Mexico,  a  distance  of  about 
3,5  miles;  thence  due  east  to  the  two- 
fathom  line  on  the  east  side  of  Padre  Island 
as  depicted  on  US  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey Chart  No  1286;  thence  along  the  said 
two-fathom  lire  on  the  east  side  of  Padre 
Island  as  depicted  on  US,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Charts  Nos,  1286.  1287,  and  1288 
for  a  distance  of  approximately  85  miies; 
thence  westerly  crossing  Padre  Island  to  the 
easterly  line  of  the  Intracoaastal  Waterway 
at  a  point  northerly  of  Three  Islands: 
thence  northerly  following  the  easterly  line 
of  tl^e  Intracoaf  tal  Waterway  as  indicated  by 
channel  markers  In  the  Laguna  Madre  to  the 
point  of  beginning 

(di  The  area  oomprising  the  portion  of  the 
Ihiid  and  waters  along  the  Oregon  coast,  and 
described  in  sut.sectlon  (ei.  Is  designated  for 
establishment  as  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore 

(e)  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection  (dl 
Is  dercrlbed  as  follows: 

Township  18  south,  range  12  west,  begin- 
ning at  the  Eoi.:theaEt  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  o'  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  34; 

Thence  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  said  section  34; 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  'he  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 10,  township  19  south,  rajige  12  west; 

West  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
said  section  10; 

South  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section    15; 

Bast  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
shoreline  of  Waahink  Lake  at  elevation 
thirty-eight  feet  above  sea  level; 

Following  the  said  shoreline  generally 
north  and  east  to  the  Intersection  of  the  said 
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shoreline  with  the  quarter  section  line  of 
section   11; 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  said  section  11; 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  said 
section: 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  13: 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  said 
section  13: 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  19,  township  19  south, 
riinge  11  west. 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  northwest 
quarter  of  the  said  section  19; 

E:ast  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
said  section  19; 

South  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  31; 

West  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
said  section  31: 

South  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  7.  township  30 
south,  range  12  west; 

West  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  12  township  20  north, 
range  12  west: 

North  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section   12; 

West  to  the  west  right-of-way  of  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  in  section  11.  township  20 
south,  range  12  west; 

In  a  generally  southerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion along  Southern  Pacific  Railway  west 
right-of-way  to  the  intersection  with  the  line 
between  section  11  and  section  14: 

West  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  11: 

North  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  che  southwest  quarter  of 
section   11: 

West  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section    10: 

North  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  3. 

West  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  3. 

North  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  3; 

West  to  the  northwest  corner  oi  section  3: 

South  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
sciuthwest  quarter   of  section   3: 

West  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  4, 

South  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  4. 

West  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  4; 

South  to  the  northeadt  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  9; 

West  to  the  northwest  corner  of  southwest 
quarter  of  section  9. 

South  along  section  lines  to  the  point  of 
intersection  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Umpqua  River  with  the  mean  low  tide  line 
at  a  point  on  a  line  between  section  16  and 
section  17.  township  21  south,  range  12  west: 

Following  the  said  mean  low  tide  line  in 
A  generally  southerly  and  westerly  direction 
to  the  intersection  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
section  1.  township  22  south,  range  13  west: 

Dise  west  1.320  feet 

In  a  generally  northerly  direction  parallel- 
ing the  mean  low  tide  line  on  the  shore  to 
a  point  due  west  of  the  said  mean  low  tide 
line  on  the  south  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Sluslaw  River; 

East  to  the  said  mean  low  tide  line  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sluslaw 
River  section  18,  township  18  south,  range 
12   west. 


Following  the  said  mean  low  tide  line  in 
a  generally  southerly  and  easterly  direction 
to  its  Intersection  with  a  line  due  north  of 
the  point  of  beginning; 

EKie  south   to  the  point  of  beginning; 

Beginaing  at  a  point  where  the  line  be- 
tween rftnges  12  west  and  13  west  (Willa- 
mette Meridian),  in  township  22  south, 
intersects  the  mean  low  tide  line  on  the 
south  shore  of  Winchester  Bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dinpqua  River; 

Thence  following  the  said  mean  low  tide 
line  easterly  and  southerly  along  the  said 
south  shore  of  Winchester  Bay  and  the  west 
bank  of  Winchester  Creek  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  west  right-of-way  boundary- 
of  United  States  Highway  Numbered  101. 
township  22  south,  range  12  west; 

Following  the  said  right-of-way  boundary 
In  a  genarally  southerly  direction  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  mean  low  waterlliie  or. 
the  noriii  bank  of  Tenmlle  Creek,  in  section 
13.    township    23   south,    range    13    west. 

Following  the  said  mean  low  water  line 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  said  Tenmlle 
Creek  in  a  generally  southwesterly  direction 
to  the  mean  low  tide  line  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  <»t  the  mouth  of  the  said  Tenmlle 
Creek. 

Due  *-est  1.320  feet; 

In  a  generally  northerly  direction  parallel- 
ing the  laid  mean  low  tide  line  on  the  shore 
to  a  point  due  west  of  the  said  mean  low 
tide  Una  on  the  south  bank  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Umpqua  River: 

ESiSt  tt)  the  said  mean  low  tide  line  on  the 
south  b»nk  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua 
River,  in  section  14.  township  22  south, 
range  13  west: 

Following  the  said  me;in  low  tide  line  in 
a  generj»lly  northerly  and  easterly  direction 
to  the    point   of   beginning 

(f(  Tl»e  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
may  be  extended  by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  at  some  future  lime  by  the  addi- 
tion of  t.  separate  unit  known  as  Sea  Lion 
Ca\es  after  consultation  with  and  considera- 
tion of  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  said  separate  unit 
to  include  the  land,  water,  and  submerged 
land  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Sea  Laon  Caves. 
the  exterior  boundary  limit  of  which  Is 
sp>ecifically    described    as    follows 

Township  17  south,  range  12  west,  be- 
giMung  Bt  the  northeast  corner  of  section  4: 

Thence  east  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  Of  section  3: 

South  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  said  section  3. 

EiLst  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  south- 
west  quarter  of   the  said  section  3, 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest    quarter   of    the   said   section   3; 

West  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  said 
section  3: 

IXie  west  3  960  feet. 

Due  north  to  a  point  ciue  west  of  the  f)olnt 
of   beginning: 

Due    e>st    to    the   point   of    beginning 

(gi  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
that  any  parcel  within  the  Tahkenitch  Lake 
unit  Is  not  being  used  in  its  entirety  pri- 
marily for  the  growth  and  harvesting  of 
timb>er  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  he  may. 
by  publithing  notice  In  the  Federal  Register, 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Seashore  to 
include  said  parcel  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  phrase  "parcel  within  the  Tah- 
kenitch Lake  unit"  means  each  ownership 
of  land,  water,  and  submerged  land  within 
the   follawmg   described    area 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 13    township  20  south,  range  12  west: 

Sou'h  '.o  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
23 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  35; 


South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  said  section  26; 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  s<,>utheast  quarter  of  the 
said  section  25: 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  said  section  25; 

West  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  said  section  25, 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
northwest    quarter   of    section    36: 

West  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  south- 
eiist  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  said  section  36: 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  .southwest  quarter 
of  the  said  section  36; 

West  U)  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  2.  township  21  .sf)Uth.  range  12  west 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  said  sectl<jn  2: 

West  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter   of   the  said  section   2; 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  said  section  2; 

West  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
said  section  2; 

South  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  said 
section  2: 

West  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northeaxt  quarter  of 
section  10; 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  said  section  10. 

West  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  said  section  10; 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  said  section  10: 

Due  west  to  the  point  of  Intersection  with 
the  east  right-of-way  bcjundary  of  United 
.St.<»tes  Highway  Numbered  101; 

Following  the  said  right-of-way  boundary 
In  a  generally  westerly  and  northerly  direc- 
tion to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
section  line  between  .section.s  4  and  5,  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  12  west: 

North  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  9.  township  20 
south,  range  12  we«t; 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  9; 

North  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  4: 

Elast  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  4; 

North  to  the  northwest  corner  of  th*" 
southeast  quarter  of  section  4, 

EUkst  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  s<Hith- 
west  quarter  of  section  3. 

North  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  3; 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  3; 

South  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  3: 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  3; 

South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
northwest   quarter  of   section    10; 

East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  11; 

South  tt)  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  11; 

East  to  the  point  of  beginning 
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(h)  Upon  approval  of  extensions  of  the 
seashore  as  provided  In  subsections  (f)  and 
(g).  the  provisions  of  section  3  shall  become 
applicable  to  the  extensions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
condemnation,  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land, 
waters,  and  other  property,  and  improve- 
ments thereon  and  any  interest  therein, 
within  the  areas  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  or  which  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  seashore  as  established  under  section  4  of 
this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "such 
area").  Any  property,  or  Interest  therein, 
owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  owner.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  such  area  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  considera- 
tion to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
for  any  acqulsitloris  which  he  makes  by  pur- 
chase under  this  Act  their  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who  may  in 
his  discretion  base  his  determination  on  an 
Independent  appraisal  obtained  by  him. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non -Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary within  such  area.  The  properties  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair 
market  value,  provided  that  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed 

Sec  4.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acre- 
age In  each  area  described  In  section  2  of  this 
Act.  that  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
efficiently  admlnlstrable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish the  area  t^  a  national  seashore  by  the 
publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Such  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore 
which  shall  encompass  an  area  as  nearly  as 
practicable  Identical  to  the  area  described 
In  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  (1)  send 
a  copy  of  such  notice,  together  with  a  map 
showing  such  boundaries,  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  to  the  governing  body  of  each  of  the 
political  subdivisions  Involved;  (2>  catise  a 
copy  of  such  notice  and  map  to  be  published 
In  one  or  more  newspapers  which  circulate  In 
each  of  the  localities;  and  (3)  cause  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  such  notice,  a  copy  of  such 
map,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act  to  be  recorded  at 
the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  Involved. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  (herein- 
after In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  "own- 
er") of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  such  acquisition,  retain  the  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  of  his  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or  for  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner. 
the  death  of  his  spouse,  or  the  day  his  last 
surviving  child  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  whichever  Is  the  latest.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  In  any 
case  where  such  an  owner  retains  a  right  of 


use  and  occupancy  as  herein  provided  such 
right  may  during  Its  existence  be  conveyed 
or  leased,  in  whole,  but  not  in  part  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  suspended 
with  resp>ect  to  all  Improved  property  lo- 
cated In  all  of  the  towns  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act  for  one  year  following 
the  date  of  Its  enactment.  Thereafter  such 
authority  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  all  Improved  property  in  any  of  such 
towns  during  all  times  when  such  town  shall 
have  In  force  and  applicable  to  all  property 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  within  the  estab- 
lished seashore  a  duly  adopted,  valid  zoning 
bylaw  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  any  particular  property  In 
the  area  referred  to  in  section  2(b)  of  this 
Act  which  is  used  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial purposes  during  any  periods  when  such 
use  Is  permitted  by  the  Secretary  and  during 
the  pendency  of  the  first  application  for  such 
permission  made  to  the  Secretary  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  provided  such 
application  Is  made  not  later  than  the  date 
of  establishment  of  the  seashore. 

(di  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  shall  mean  a  private  non- 
commercial dwelling.  Including  the  land  on 
which  It  Is  situated,  whose  construction  was 
begun  before  September  1.  1959.  and  struc- 
tures accessory  thereto  (hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  "dwelling"),  to- 
gether with  such  amount  and  locus  of  the 
property  adjoining  and  in  the  same  owner- 
ship as  such  dwelling  as  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  such  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  noncommercial  residential  use  and 
occupancy.  In  making  such  designation  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  man- 
ner of  noncommercial  residential  use  and 
occupancy  in  which  the  dwelling  and  such 
adjoining  property  has  usually  been  enjoyed 
by  Its  owner  or  occupant.  The  amount  of 
such  adjoining  property  to  be  so  designated 
by  the  Secretary  shall  In  no  case  be  less 
than  three  acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser 
amount  as  there  may  be.  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exclude  from  the  amount  of 
adjoining  property  so  designated  any  beach 
or  waters,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
adjoining  such  beach  or  waters  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

(e)  When  acquiring  land,  waters,  or  inter- 
ests therein  for  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore,  the  Secretary  may  permit  a  reser- 
vation by  the  grantor  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  minerals  In  such  land  or  waters,  with 
the  right  of  occupation  and  use  of  so  much 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  or  waters  as  may 
be  required  for  all  purposes  reasonably  Inci- 
dent to  the  mining  or  removal  of  the  min- 
erals, under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  there- 
after as  may  be  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  specifying 
standards  for  approval  by  him  of  tova^  zon- 
ing bylaws  for  purjxMses  of  section  5  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  bylaw  which  meets  such 
standards  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secret,ary 
up>on  application  made  to  him  for  such 
approval. 

(b)  Any  zoning  bylaw  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
contribute  to  the  effect  of  (1)  prohibiting 
the    commercial    and    industrial    use,    other 


than  any  commercial  orladustrial  use  which 
Is  permitted  by  the  Seentary.  of  all  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  which 
is  situated  within  the  town  adopting  such 
bylaw:  and  (2)  promoting  the  preservation 
and  development.  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  section  1  of  this  Act.  of  the  area 
comprising  the  seashore,  by  means  of  acreage, 
frontage,  and  setback  requirements  and  other 
provisions  which  may  be  required  by  such 
regTilations  to  be  included  in  the  zoning 
bylaw  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(C)  No  zoning  bylaw  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  which  (1)  contains  any  provi- 
sion which  he  may  consider  adverse  to  the 
preservation  and  development.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ptorposes  of  section  1  of  this 
Act,  of  the  area  comprising  the  seashore, 
or  (2)  fails  to  make  provision  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  receive  notice  of  any  variance  granted 
under  and  any  exception  made  to  the  appli- 
cation of  such  bylaw,  and  notice  of  any 
amendment  thereof. 

(d)  If  any  improved  property,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
by  condemnation  has  been  suspended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Is 
made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under  or  an 
exception  to  any  zoning  bylaw  applicable  to 
such  Improved  property  so  as  to  exempt  It 
from  any  applicable  standards  contained  In 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may.  in  his  discretion,  at  any 
time  after  the  date  when  such  exception  is 
made  terminate  the  suspension  of  his  au- 
thority to  acquire  such  improved  property  by 
condemnation. 

Sfc  7.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate Indicating  with  res!->ect  to  any  prop- 
erty located  within  the  seashore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  has  been  sus- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  that  such  authority  has  been  so 
suspended  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  otherwl.se  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  Augii.st  25.  1916  1 39  Stat.  535);  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  other  laws  of  general  application 
relating  to  the  national  park  system  as 
defined  by  the  Act  of  August  8.  1953  (67 
Stat.  496):  except  that  authority  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  conser- 
vation and  management  of  natural  resources 
may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  The  .Secretary  shall  develop  for  ap- 
propriate public  uses  such  portions  of  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  as  he  deems  espe- 
cially adaptable  for  such  uses,  including 
swimming,  boating,  sailing,  hunting,  fishing, 
appreciation  of  historic  sites  and  structures 
and  the  natural  features  of  the  Cap>e.  and 
other  activities  of  similar  nature.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  unique, 
natural,  historic  and  scientific  features  and 
shall  establish  such  trails,  observation  points 
and  exiubits  and  provide  such  services  as 
may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  Except 
for  such  public  use  areas  and  developments 
and  except  lor  improved  property  therein, 
the  Seashore  shall  be  permanently  reserved 
as  a  primitive  wilderness  and  no  develop- 
ment of  the  Seashore  or  plan  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  which  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  unique  flora 
and  fauna  or  the  physiographic  cc)nditlonB 
now  prevailing  in  the  area  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  or  with  the  preservation 
of  such  historic  sites  and  structures  as  he 
may  designate. 
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(2)  In  developing  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall,  so  far  as  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  provUlona  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  provide  recreational  and 
other  faciiiues  for  the  public  In  such  places 
and  manner  as  he  determines  will  not  di- 
minish for  its  owners  or  occupants  the  value 
or  enjoyment  of  any  improved  property  lo- 
cated within  the  park. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  land  and  waters  now  or  here- 
after included  In  any  migratory  bird  refuge 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  shall  continue  as  such  ref- 
uge under  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
but  such  lands  and  waters  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  park  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  for  recreational  uses  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  such  refuge  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  limit  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  waters  for  any  migratory 
bird  refuge. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  permit  hunting 
and  Ashing.  Including  shellflshing.  on  lands 
and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  such 
areas  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  as 
he  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  officials  of  the  State  and  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  who  have  Jurisdiction 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  Including  shellflsh- 
ing, prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  regulations 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  such  officials  regardmg  such 
hunting  and  fishing,  including  shellflshing. 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  leave  the  regulation  of  the 
taking  of  shellfish  in  the  towns  referred 
to  in  section  2iai  of  thus  Act  to  such  ujwns. 

(e)  The  SecretJiry  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
of  Oregon  regarding  rules  pertamlng  to 
hunting  and  fishing  and  management  pro- 
grams pertaining  t-o  fish.  game,  wildlife,  and 
wild  furbearing  animals  which  will  not  ma- 
terially impair  the  scenic,  scientific  and  rec- 
reational features  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashore 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission (heremafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission). The  Conrunission  shall  terminate 
ten  years  after  the  date  the  Seashore  is  estab- 
lished. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

( 1  \  Six  members  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendatlorLS  made  by  each  of  the  bc>ards  of 
selectmen  of  the  towns  referred  to  in  the 
section  2<ai  of  this  Act.  one  member  from 
the  recommendations  made  by  each  such 
board: 

(2)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Mass.ichusetts;   and 

(3)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary 

(ci  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chiirmnn  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

fd)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Commission  establtshed  by  this 
section  shall  act  and  advise  by  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
consult  with  the  members  of  the  Commls- 
slon  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the 
development  of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore, 


and  for  that  purpose  shall  consult  with  the 
members  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 

(g)  No  permit  for  the  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial use  of  property  located  within  the 
Seashore  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
without  the  advice  of  the  Commission,  and. 
after  Its  termination,  without  the  advice  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  of  the  town  affected, 
if  such  advice  Is  submitted  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  pennlt  the  investigation  for,  and  with- 
drawal of,  ground  water  from  the  sand  dunes 
and  the  conveyance  thereof  outside  the 
boundiary  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore for  beneficial  use.  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to  permit 
the  removal  of  surface  water  and  the  con- 
veyance thereof  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
seashore  for  beneficial  use  in  accordance 
with  trie  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  when 
the  welfare  of  the  surrounding  persons  be- 
comes dependent  upon  the  use  of  such 
water:  Provided.  That  the  withdrawal  and 
use  of  water  for  these  purposes  wi'.l  r.ot  mate- 
r;  Ilv  Impr.lr  the  .■^enlc  Fcicntlflc.  and  recre- 
ational features  of  the  seashore. 

.  b )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  permit 
the  transportation  and  d,sfK)sal  of  domestic 
and  ladustrlal  wastes  within  or  through  the 
Oregon  Dunes  Natljnal  Seashore  In  accord- 
ance With  standards  e.'^tabllshed  by  the  State 
of  Oregon  Provided.  That  such  disjxjsal  does 
not  materially  Impair  the  sci^nlc.  scientific. 
and  recreational  features  of  the  seashore. 

Sec.  11  The  Secretary  may  conduct  such 
sand  (June  stabilization  and  erosion  control 


programs  within  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  as  deemed  necessary  to  insure  the 
protection  of  man-made  developments  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  area,  and  he 
shall  secure  the  advice  of  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  accomplish  these  pvirposes. 

Sec.  12.  No  existing  authority  or  responsi- 
bility of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction 
over  and  the  construction,  reconstructlor, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  any  public 
hlghw.-.y  ."hall  bo  altered  or  affected  by  this 
Act  or  by  the  relocation  of  any  such  hlErhwRy, 
but  the  Secretary  may  acquire  Jurisdiction 
over  such  highway  by  agreement  with  the 
administering  ageney  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act.  In  the  event  any  such  highway 
is  relocated  or  reconstructed  any  Increased 
cost  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  recr)m- 
mendatlons  of  the  Secretary  in  any  way 
therein  shall  be  borne  by  funds  available  to 
him. 

Sec  13  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pri.ited  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  nf  this  Act.  except 
that  no  more  than  $25,000,000  shall  be 
appropriated  for  the  acqui.sltl>  n  of  land  and 
waters  and  ImprovementR  thereon,  and  Inter- 
ests therein,  and  Incidental  costs  relating 
thereto.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  nf  sueh  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  sxich  provi- 
sion to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  to  which  It  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be 
affected    thereby. 
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Departme.nt  of  tuk  Interiob 

Suhje  .t  matter:  Proposed  legislation  to  establish  3  national  seashores  (Cape  Cod,  Padre 
Island,  and  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashores) 

Estimited  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment  and  expenditures  for  the  1st  5  years 

of  -proposed  new  or  expanded  programs 

Istjesr 

ad  year 

3d  year 

4th  year 

5th  year 

Estima 

rrent 

Executi 

ed  additional  maTi-jrears  of  civilian  employ- 

vo  direction: 

Ac^'iisition  project  manager 

IS 
t.S 
10 
3.0 

3.0 
3.0 
4.6 

4.6 
3.0 

8 
8 
0 
6 
8 

3.0 
3.0 
9.0 
9.0 
3.0 
&0 

3 

.Assistant  acniii-<sit)on  (voject  maoager 

^flniini.«trative  assi5tant     ........ 

3 

3 

.'^tenoeraphic  and  clerical  

6 

Superintendent               

3 

AvsL<vtant  STinerlntendent 

3 

Total 

ftO 

l&O 

21 

30.0 

21 

Adl 

alnlstratlve  serrtceB: 

Clerical       

Administrative  aid                   .          

._. 

'" io' 

8 
3 

6.0 
10 

6 

8 

Total..  

&0 

6 

9  0 

• 

Sul 

stantive: 

Chief  raneer           . .. -- 

1.0 
8.0 
S.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
30 
4.6 
3.0 

1 
6 
8 
4 
8 
3 
3 
6 
3 

10 
9.0 
HO 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

3 

Ranjrer      ... ... .-.....-.-..- -— 

2L5 
SLO 
1.0 
1.6 
1.0 
1.8 
3.0 
1.6 

15 

Lllecuards. . 

Laborers  and  cr&ft*vxnecn     - ...... 

18 
18 

Eneineer                              - . 

3 

Arehltect             

3 

Landycape  architect L _. 

Appraisers - . . . 

Stenofraphlc ._4......_.. 

Total    

3 

14.0 

28.6 

30 

47.6 

57 

Total,  estimated  additional  man-yean  of 
civilian  employment 

23.0 

sa6 

68 

86.6 

87 

E'tir^H 
I'^n 
.Ml 

T 

ted  additional  e\pendltur««: 

Bon al  services  ..  

mi  300 
1416.800 

$272,700 
8,007.300 

$340,200 
7,O7»,800 

S467.100 
8,m900 

$4«e.800 

other 

7.760,200 

Dtal  estimated  additional  expenditiirea 

2,640.000 

8,340,000 

7,420,000 

8.600.000 

8.230,000 

E.stlmft 

lAt 
1)6 

;ed  ohlleatlons: 

Id  and  property  acquisition 

relopment       

4.200.000 
660.000 

158.000 

e.noaooo 

2,614.000 
844.000 

6.  700,  000 
1,620,000 

426.000 

5.400,000 
1,879,000 

622.000 

4,700.000 
1.099,000 

Op 

rations  (management,  protection,  and  matn- 
nance) 

754,000 

Total  estimated  obllKatlonj 

6,008.000 

7,MK,000 

7,786.000 

7,901.000 

6.553,000 

NUCLEAR  TESTS  AT  THE  SUMMIT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  within  a 
few  days,  President  Eisenhower  will  de- 
part for  Paris.  Prance,  where  he  is  to 
meet  Prime  Minister  Macmillan.  Presi- 
dent de  OauUe,  and  Piemier  Khru- 
shchev. Although  there  is  no  agenda 
for  this  conference,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  others  have  indicated  a  Min- 
eral a'ssumption  that  disarmament  in 
genei-al  and  nuclear  disarmament  in 
particular  will  be  discussed  during  the 
conference. 

It  is  with  a  sen.se  of  seriousness  and 
responsibility  that  I  address  the  Senate 
on  nuclear  weaporLs  tests  policy,  because 
I  have  been  the  majority  party  delegate- 
adviser  to  the  conference  from  the  Sen- 
ate, because  I  am  the  only  member  of 
the  majority  party  who  i.s  privileged  to 
serve  on  both  the  Senate  F\)reign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  becau.se  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  dis- 
armament, and  also  becau.se  I  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  prob- 
lem. Constructive  helpfulness  with  this 
complex  subject,  so  fraught  with  danger, 
has  been  the  earnest  goal  of  my  efforts. 
Presumably,  a  discussion  of  nuclear 
disarmament  at  the  summit  conference 
will  involve  the  prop>osal  which  President 
Eisenhower  formally  submitted  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  February  11, 
1960. 

In  the  lifiht  of  recent  developments, 
including  the  testimony  presented  last 
week  by  a  distinguished  group  of  scien- 
tists to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  technical  foundation  for  the 
Presidents  proposal  of  February  11  has 
been  seriously  questioned,  if  not  weak- 
ened. Moreover,  the  insistence  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  that  the  curbing  of  de- 
livery systems  take  priority  over  test  sus- 
pension threatens  disagreement  among 
the  Western  Powers. 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation.s  of 
technical  and  political  feasibility,  now 
more  clearly  recognized  than  before,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  formally  submitted  this 
proposal.  Moreover,  the  conference, 
which  has  now  proceeded  for  nearly  18 
months,  was  proposed  by  President  Ei- 
senhower. American  prestige  is  heavily 
invested.  Our  moral  position  and  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  family  of  nations  are 
involved. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  U.S.  proposal 
of  February  1 1  is  specifically  made  con- 
ditional upon  the  installation  of  an  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  of  the 
type  envisaged  by  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  Expen.s.  The  proposed  or- 
ganization and  mechani.'^m  for  detection 
would  be  worldwide,  with  agreed  pro- 
visions for  other  nations  to  be  brought 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Implicit 
in  our  prop>osal  is  insistence  that  the 
proposed  Control  Commission  and  its 
operations  at  various  stages  and  levels 
be  allowed  to  function  freely,  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  technical  capability. 

As  I  understand  the  Februai-y  11  pro- 
posal, it  is  conditioned  upon  reaching 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
on    the    composition    of    the    proposed 


seven-nation  Control  Commission,  the 
staffing  of  inspection  teams  and  control 
stations,  voting  procedures  within  the 
Control  Commission,  fiscal  arrange- 
ments and  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  subdivisions  thereof,  scientific 
criteria  deemed  to  justify  an  onsite  in- 
.spection  of  a  suspicious  event,  fi-eedom 
of  movement  and  access  by  in.speclion 
teams,  and  an  agreement  upon  a  fonnu- 
la  relating  to  physical  and  scientific 
facts  the  number  of  annual  veto-free 
onsite  inspections. 

Obviously,  if  inspection  and  conti-ol 
are  to  be  effective,  the  composition  and 
procedures  of  the  governing  Control 
Commission  must  be  such  as  to  avoid 
either  direct  or  indirect  veto  of  the 
Commission's  action  by  any  party.  Un- 
less the  staffs  of  any  Control  Commis- 
sion are  truly  international  in  charac- 
ter, they  cannot  be  expected  to  perform 
impartially.  If  either  a  control  .station 
or  an  inspection  team  is  dominated  by 
nationals  of  the  country  in  which  the 
control  post  is  located,  we  shall  simply 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  nation  is. 
in  effect,  inspecting  itself. 

As  I  further  understand  President  Ei- 
senhower's proposal,  it  would  exclude 
from  the  proposed  treaty  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  conducted  in  outer  space  whicli 
are  beyond  present  t-echnical  capability 
of  detection  and  all  underground  tests 
which  do  not  produce  a  seismographic 
readinc:  of  4.75  magnitude. 

Viewed  within  the  strict  confines  of 
consideration  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
as  an  isolated  issue,  the  President's  pro- 
posal of  February  11  is  subject  to  seri- 
ous question,  indeed.    But  the  issue  can- 
not be  viewed  narrowly.     It  cannot  be 
viewed  solely  in  the  context  of  weaponiT 
As  I  have  said,  the  President  has  made 
the   proposal.     I   am   confident   he   did 
so  in  utmost  good  faith,  and  in  .so  doing 
he   is   committed    to    the   proposal.     It 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  vari- 
ous concessions  which  we  have  made  as 
further  evidence  of  our  sincere  desire  to 
make  progress  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
armament and  peace  and  to  improve  the 
degree  of  trust  and  confidence  existing 
among  major  world  powers.     Under  all 
the  circumstances,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my    opinion    that    a    treaty    negotiated 
within   the   terms   of   our   February    11 
proposal,  as  I  imderstand  it,  will  merit 
s3Tnpathetic  and  favorable  consideration 
by   the   U.S.   Senate.     This,   I   concede, 
requires  resolution  of  some  doubts  in  the 
interest  of  unified  U.S.  policy  and  pur- 
pose at  this  crucial  time. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  our 
proposal  of  February  11,  may  be  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  mere  bargaining 
position,  just  as  the  Russian  proposal  of 
March  19  appears  to  represent  a  bar- 
gaining position  from  their  point  of 
view.  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  bargain  away  the 
principle  of  adequate  safeguards.  If  we 
should,  in  our  zeal  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, make  additional  concessions  be- 
yond those  contained  in  the  Febi-uary 
11  proixisal,  if  we  should,  in  other  words. 
seek  to  negotiate  an  agreement  lying 
somewhere    between   our   proposal    and 


that  submitted  by  the  Russians  on 
March  19 — which  was  nebulous  indeed  in 
actual,  practical  procedure — the  i-esult 
of  such  negotiation  must  necessarily  be 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  scru- 
tiny by  the  U.S  Senate  in  the  discharge 
of  its  constitutional  responsibility  rela- 
tive to  the  ratification  of  treaties. 

These  sentiments  and  \iews  have  been 
expressed  today  out  of  concern  for  the 
fii-mness  and  the  prestige  of  President 
Eisenhower's  proposal  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  It  is  my  view  that  everj-  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  unity  that  is  pos- 
sible, within  bounds  of  duty  and  con- 
science including  the  I'esolution  of  .some 
doubts  in  favor  of  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  particular  time,  is  desirable, 
if  not  seriously  needed 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  permitt^  to  say 
that,  in  my  view.  President  Eisenhower 
would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  involve- 
ment of  this  issue  in  parti-san  politics. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ain  very  happy  to  be 
on  the  floor  when  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing this  splendid  address  I  should  like 
to  indicate  my  strong  view  m  support 
of  his  position  that  a  nuclear  treaty  is 
possible,  is  feasible;  that  we  should  give 
the  President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt; 
that  further  concessions  are  undesir- 
able, but  that  we  in  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port, as  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  said  on  the  floor 
a  little  while  ago.  a  good,  sound  treaty, 
because  we  know  we  have  to  take  this 
menace  of  nuclear  aiTnament  off  the 
backs  of  the  American  people  and  see 
to  it.  if  there  is  any  way  it  can  be  done, 
that  we  and  our  children  and  grand- 
children can  live  our  lives  out  without 
the  fear  of  nuclear  fallout  and  without 
the  fear  of  imminent  destruction. 

But  I  inteiTupted  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  at  this  point  because  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  commend  him  for 
his  a.ssertion  that  President  Eisenhower 
would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  involve- 
ment of  this  issue  in  partisan  politics; 
and  I  view  with  something  approaching 
alarm  the  Madison  Avenue  partisan 
statement  that  came  out  of  Mr  Hagerty, 
at  the  White  Hou.se.  this  morning  sug- 
gesting that  the  "Vice  President  would 
substitute  for  the  President  if  the  Presi- 
dent felt  he  had  to  come  back  to  this 
country  in  order  to  attend  to  his  duties 
before  the  summit  meeting  had  ad- 
journed. 

I  particularly  deplore  the  fact  that 
this,  in  my  judgment,  slights  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  that  during  the  7  years 
and  4  months  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration has  been  in  office  there  has  never 
been  a  suggestion  that  anybody  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  State  should  sub- 
stitute for  the  President  at  a  grave  inter- 
national conference. 

I  will  ask  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
if  it  does  not  seem  to  him  odd  that  this 
first  insertion  of  the  'Vice  President  into 
our  foreign  affairs  at  the  summit,  where 
the  lives  and  future  safety  of  American 
citizens  mav  well  be  involved,  comes  at 
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a  time  only  3  months  before  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be- 
come, so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  Party  for  President? 
Were  it  not  for  this  timing,  I  do  not 
have  any  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all  that 
we  would  not  have  had  Mr.  Hagerty's 
statement  from  the  White  House  this 
morning.  I  should  Like  to  have  my 
friend's  comment  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  in  this  speech  to  comment 
upon  this  political  episode,  but  since  I 
have  been  requested  to  do  so  I  shall  ex- 
press some  brief  views. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  downgrade  and  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  this  conference. 
A  conference  of  the  heads  of  state  of  the 
four  great  powers  cannot  in  any  realistic 
manner,  as  I  see  it.  be  viewed  as  unim- 
portant or  even  relatively  unimportant. 
I  think  it  is  of  such  supreme  impoi"tance 
that  a  2-day  visit  to  Portugal  could  not 
possibly  compare  in  importance  with  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  summit  conference,  if  It  is 
still  under  way. 

Secondly,  I  would  seriously  doubt  that 
General  de  Gaulle,  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  and  Premier  Khrushchev  would 
care  to  continue  a  summit  conference 
if  the  United  States  were  represented 
by  one  without  constitutional  authority 
or  responsibility. 

It  may  well  be  that  after  the  confer- 
ence has  proceeded  for  a  few  days  prob- 
lems will  be  referred  to  the  foreign  min- 
isters. That  practice  has  occurred 
heretofore.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  been  in- 
formed this  IS  expected  to  be  a  brief 
conference.  I  believe  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  conference  of  2,  3,  or  per- 
haps 4  days. 

I  think  I  must  agree  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  hope 
such  a  statement  was  not  made  by 
President  Eisenhower,  and  I  hope  it  was 
not  made  with  his  specific  approval,  for 
I  feel  it  constitutes  a  "snub"  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  If  the  summit  confer- 
ence should  be  involved  in  partisan  poli- 
tics, I  cannot  believe  the  cause  of  peace 
would  be  served,  I  would  seriously 
doubt  our  allies  would  appreciate  it. 

I  believe  Uial  is  the  extent  of  the 
comment  I  caro  to  make  on  this  matter. 
I  U-uat  the  iunimit  conference  and  par- 
ticularly the  nuclp«r  ir.st  l*«ue,  which  la 
no  vital  and  no  dunueroui.  will  not  tM 
involvod  In  partiMtm  puliiicw 

Mr  C'OOF'EU  Mr  Pruwidi-nt,  \mU 
thft  flpnator  .vlf  lU  ' 

'Dio  PHMIUINO  OrriCKU  Dor^ 
thn  HfMttlor  from  TannrMfo  yinid  lo  thu 
Hcnutor  from  Kpniupky' 

Mr  f»OIlIi:     r  ylPld 

Mr  C'OOpru  Mr  IMemldrnt,  a  frw 
wtrk*  ftuo  thp  cli(»tiniml*hed  Mnmlor 
from  TfUMCMMrr  mudn  «  very  niip  und 
»(«rchlna  uperrh  on  \.\\»  HpiuU*  ntx)r 
K'liiirdlrij  tlip  nriiollAiioiin  for  tho  crMAi\< 
tH)ii  of  luiclnnr  tPNt« 

Mr   (JOKK      I  Umiik  thr  MPimlor 

Ml'  CoOPKIi  Ida  iipooch  provokril  a 
I  hour  dvbKlp  II  wa«  a  vnUmblti  aporoh 
unci  A  v«luAbl0dob«l(t 

I  nm  iilnd  lh«l  Ihr  Hrniilor  la  aiKtaklMi 
ttuttin  on  thla  aublaof  Mia  ai>rn('h  na  I 
liiulc^MtAMd  U,  la  dli'pctrd  (nwni'd  unify- 


ing the  Senate,  with  the  administration, 
regarding  a  nuclear  treaty.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said;  I  agree 
with  him  that  we  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  can  in  our  proposals  and  should 
not  make  concessions.  I  commend  the 
Senator.  His  speech  is  of  great  value. 
If  the  Senator  wiU  permit  me  to  make 

a  further  comment 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds to  another  point,  I  .should  like  to 
th<iiik  the  Senator  for  his  generosity. 
Th'j  able  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
not  only  did  me  the  honor  of  listening  to 
my  more  extended  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  also  he  and  I  and  oui'  wives  have 
engaged  in  earnest  personal  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  knowledge  that 
I  have  personally  resolved  doubts  In 
favor  of  the  position  I  have  taken  today, 
because  I  feel  it  is  in  tho  national  inter- 
est to  give  the  maximum  degree  of  uni- 
fied Support  to  the  President  as  he  goes 
fortU  on  this  great  mi.ssion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  aware  of  the  Sen- 
ator's purpose.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  commend  the  Senator.  I  know, 
as  tlje  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  so 
well  because  of  his  work  in  this  field, 
that  there  are  areas  of  testing  in  space 
and  underground  where  it  would  be  very 
difflcult  to  determine  whether  nuclpar 
tests  were  conducted  even  though  an 
agreement  can  be  made. 

In  weighing  the  value  of  a  treaty 
against  these  uncertainties,  the  Senator 
is  saying,  and  I  agree,  we  should  favor 
such  an  agreement,  if  rea.sonable  inspec- 
tion Is  assured,  to  move  away  from  the 
awf'uj  nuclear  threat  which  confronts 
the  4'orld. 

I  ob.-erve  my  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  present  in  the 
Chamber  If  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see will  permit,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  subject  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  mentioned,  that  Ls, 
the  statement  made  about  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

First,  I  believe  great  significance  has 
been  placed  upon  the  summit  meeting 
by  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  it  was  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States  who  ten- 
dered the  invitation  to  Mr  Khrushclicv 
for  the  summit  meeting  A) id  us  luw 
been  developed  heretofure  .n  debate, 
there  have  been  lhuruu,iih  and  cuiefwl 
prppni'tttiona  for  iho  aummil  meeting 
A  ri«<»nt  evidence  la  tlie  aeiiea  of  tulka 
in  witlch  tlie  rroMitlcni  hoa  been  rnuaurd 
with  the  hrtida  of  alaie  uf  our  itllioa, 

I  4o  not  believe  unyoiii'  tloubl*  ot 
iriinlloMK  the  decile  of  the  Pi  iaUIcuL 
Id  ttchlevr  favuiuble  renulia  «4t  llie  outn- 
init  Irteetlliu  Kvei  Vdiin  uilili'r«ilaiul«  Uir 
iitui''*  and  llin  dinieultieji  involve  il.  vt! 
theie  1m  urent  hope  thwl  lesull-t  iiwiy 
tomo  from  the  rneetiiu!  xtunp  tleen.on 
that  will  movo  lowiiid  apttlrmorit  of 
\\\0  IHauen  brtwrcM  the  tilUea  lUiil  Movirt 
Ruaain,  aoino  roUxalion  uf  Dm  tenatona 
whicl)  could  biinu  about  wur  Cn '.a^uls 
tlila  II  i\\t  hopri  und  thd  putponr  of  the 
I'lral^t'lil   of    IhP   UlUtml   Htttlea 

Th4  tenAtur  from  T«nnoM0ci'a  aix^orh 
la  dailiin^d  to  r(>mov«  pftrtlaAiuihIp  At 
thia  t4m««,  And  to  bring  About  a  hltfhrr 
dnurer  uf  unity 


But  I  mu.st  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Clark',  who  knows 
how  much  regard  I  have  for  him,  that  I 
do  not  believe  any  good  purpose  is 
served  by  ascribing  to  the  President 
.some  k;nd  of  politic. il  motivation,  if  it  is 
true  that  he  said  that  in  the  event  he 
could  not  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
summit  conference,  the  Vice  President 
would  represent  our  country. 

I  have  known  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  for  15  or  16  years.  I  share  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  a  high  re- 
gard for  him.  He  is  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated Secretary  of  State,  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  judument.  I  am  .sure  he  will 
be  at  the  summit;  and  I  am  sure  that 
his  advice  and  great  iniluence  will  be 
used  to  the  fullest. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  Mr  Ha-rrty  is  correct  as  to  what 
the  President  intends  to  do.  But  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  think  it  well 
if  the  Vice  Preiicicnt  were  also  present. 
He  Ls  a  man  of  great  Qbillty  He  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  meet,  on 
even  term.s.  the  Russian  repre.sentatives. 
even  Mr.  Khrushchev  with  whom  we 
must  deal.  I  think  it  Ls  wrong  at  this 
time  to  begin  to  ascribe  political  motiva- 
tions to  the  Pre.sident  v{  the  United 
States,  upon  questions  which  may  well 
be  the  greatest  we  shall  face  this  year  I 
.•^ny  this  with  all  regard  for  my  friend 
from  Penn.sylvania.  but  I  mean  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  yield  in  order 
that  I  may  rrplv  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky'' 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield 
Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  .«!ay  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kenrucky,  who  knows  the 
affection  in  wh.ich  I  hold  him,  that  it  was 
not  I.  and  It  was  not  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  brought  parti.san  poli- 
tics Into  the  di.scu.ssion  of  the  summit 
meeting  It  was  Mr  Jame.s  Hagerty. 
who  i.ssued  a  statement  this  morning. 
I  did  not  charge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  political  motivation. 
I  said — and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
joined  me  In  the  comment — that  I  hoped 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
repudiate  thi.s  obvious  and  clear  infer- 
lection  of  parti.san  politics  Into  a  matter 
from  which  it  should  be  excluded 

I  am  as  liUerestt-d  n.s  i.s  my  fi  lend  fro;n 
Kentucky  m  the  unincation  of  the  coun- 
try behind  the  Pre.sident.  in  leim«  of  the 
hummit  confereiu'i-  I  think  the  Prehi- 
dent  hM  nn  obllHutlon  to  kt»rp  polific** 
out  of  thta  fiuentlon  I  tim  convinced 
Ihttt  whoever  inttde  the  nlwtenuMil  from 
the  While  Hounr  thia  rnorninu  drllb« 
rinlilv  inlet  Icetrd  puiMdttn  p<illtlr«i  Into 
1!  foi  iiiirelv  imi  tl.inii  ihiIiUcaI  iidvunirtMe 
Mr  f(K)P|i;H  Mr  Piexldrnt,  I  hold 
!o  itis  iionltlon  I  do  not  Know  whrlhrr 
llie  I'lenldelit  mwdn  the  ulnleinrnl  le . 
fri  led  lo  oi  not  bill  If  he  did  I  r««ilnlnlv 
would  not  nanlbr  to  hitn  unv  i)olili(ul 
inolivniion 

Mr  OOKir  Mr  Pi  evident  follow  iim 
I  he  criiiixiuv  between  mv  dlillmtUlnlu'd 
liieiid'*  thn  nenior  Monulor  from  Pniii' 
lylvttnlA  And  the  annlor  MonAtor  from 
Kentucky  I  AHnin  (<Kpr(«aa  Ihr  Mnpn  IhiU 
neithpr  t!ip  oummit  ronferpnri»  ?ior  ihp 
enirent  nurlPAr  weapon  Iral  confrrrncp 
will  become  Involved  in  pArMattn  j)<»lllloa. 
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In  expres^sing  that  hope,  I  am  not  charg- 
ing that  such  a  tiling  has  happened.  I 
must  say,  in  all  candor,  however,  that  in 
the  cloakrooms  today  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  announcement  from  the 
White  House  this  morning  is  that  the 
announcement  was  politically  motivated. 

That  raises  a  question.  The  White 
House  has  no  ton»^ue.  It  is  the  inani- 
mate residence  of  the  President.  Of 
course,  the  Presidency  has  become  in- 
stitutionalized. But  there  is  really  only 
one  man  who  can  be  the  spokesman  of 
the  White  House.  That  is  not  Mr. 
Hagerty.  It  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  I  express  serious 
doubt  that  President  Eisenhower  either 
made  the  statement  referred  to  or  au- 
thorized it,  although,  like  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  do  not  know. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  of  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  was  given  partisan 
treatment  In  1956. 

It  was  then  that  Governor  Steven.son 
suggested  tliat  the  United  Ftates  take 
the  lead  In  curbinn  contamination  of  the 
world's  atmosphere  by  seeklnw  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  cessation  of  lai-pc 
hydrouen  bomb  tests  This  suggestion, 
it  is  true,  was  made  in  the  course  of  a 
r>olltical  campaign  But  It  was  a  seri- 
ous suggestion,  as  wo  can  all  now  agree, 
seriously  advanced.  It  was  dismissed 
out  of  hand  by  President  Elsenhower, 
who  woa  then  a  candidate  opposing  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson,  and  who  character- 
ized It  as  R  "theatrical  gesture  '  Vice 
President  Nixon,  then  wearing  the  'old 
Nixon  hat.  said  of  It: 

If  he  [.Stoven.vjni  coritlnuee  to  purs-ip  this 
eoarse,  the  American  people  wo\ild  l)e  ink- 
ing a  fearful  risk  with  their  own  security 
IT   they   were    to   elect    h.m    President. 

Less  than  2  years  later.  President 
Elsenhower  had  revers<?d  his  position  180 
degrees.  It  was  on  August  22.  1958, 
that  the  President  proposed  a  confer- 
ence between  Great  Britain,  Ru.ssia,  and 
the  United  States  for  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  to  suspend  nuclear  weapons 
testa.  I  say  this  was  a  180-degree  rever- 
sal because  the  Stevenson  proposal  was 
rejected  not  on  grounds  having  to  do 
with  Inspection  and  control  of  an  agree- 
ment, but  on  the  grounds  that  further 
testing  of  nuclear  wea  Jons  was  required 
in  the  Interest  of  natlinal  security  As 
late  9Ji  December  1957,  the  President  still 
adhered  to  thia  position  itrongly  And  so 
httttwl  m  A  letter  tc  Prime  Minlater 
Nehru  of  India.  It  la  a  mAltor  of  fnct 
that  neither  our  own  people  nor  the  ;)eo- 
Pli  of  the  world  hAV  been  given  Ihr 
ieiiM)Ua  for  the  rreildenl'i  complete 
chunue  of  mind 

Thia  la  not  tu  any  lUAl  U>e  Prraldrnt 
rnndn  n  mlNtitkn  In  rvvt  rsliUI  hU  lM>altlun 
liidped,  the  bAAlo  Uim  lalon  to  Ariik  ah 
uurentnent  on  Uila  AuhjMt  wm  ouirtHa 
I' ven  in  dolnu  w>,  thouiih,  the  Admln- 
lAii  Atiun  ma4e  a  «erloai  mlatake  in  m> 
auminu  thAt  Aii  intrrnatlonAl  control 
"VNt(tm  to  monitor  %  MmprehotuUve  t««l 
>)un  Acrwmeni  wm  Ihon  t#ohnioAlly  imd 
I'olitiPAlly  feAAlbid.  rhla  Maumptlon 
wita  bMMKt  upon  th«  bn>rod\iol  nMiulUi 
of  A  Klnile  iindrrf round  tMrt  expionton 
which  had  been  onnduotvd  for  lU)  alto- 
««'ihrr  dlfTerent  purpat*. 


It  is  strange  to  note  that  at  the  Ume 
the  PresideiU  made  his  proposal  in  which 
tlie  assumption  of  technical  feasibility 
of  detection  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
agreement  was  implicit,  additional  un- 
derground tests  from  which  specific  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained  were  al- 
ready scheduled.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
ference was  called  and  our  position  was 
taken  without  waiting  for  this  informa- 
tion to  be  properly  analyzed.  When  the 
results  of  the  U.S.  Hardtack  Series  were 
analyzed,  the  t.echnical  facts  and  as- 
sumptions upon  which  our  position  had 
been  taken  were  clearly  shown  to  be  un- 
reahstic  and  incoiTect. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  Conference, 
which  I  attended,  until  now,  the  Rus- 
sians have  treated  the  Conference  as  an 
exercise  in  propaganda.  It  is  my  view 
t!::it  the  administration  has  been  quite 
remiss  m  its  failure,  after  18  months  of 
negotiations,  to  pin  the  Russians  down  to 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an  ade- 
quate .system  of  inspection  and  control  to 
verify  observance  of  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty,  which  President  Elsenhower  has 
lejH'atedly  and  rightly  said  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  treaty. 

Upon  my  return  from  Geneva  In 
Novemb<'r  of  1958  I  reported  to  Presi- 
dent El.vnliower  my  belief  that  the  Rus- 
sians i.ad  two  basic  objectives:  One,  to 
prevent  further  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment thiough  te.sts  by  the  United 
Slates  and  two,  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I  reported  further 
my  view  that  Russia  sought  to  achieve 
either  or  both  of  these  goals  without 
accepting  any  realistic  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  detection  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  November  1,  1958.  we  have  given 
the  Russians  a  de  facto  ban  on  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests  without  any  In- 
.spection  whatsoever.  There  are  strong 
Indications  that  this  will  continue. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
Russia  is  refraining  from  all  tests. 

The  Russians,  sis  I  have  said,  have 
taken  the  fullest  propaganda  advantage 
of  the  Conference.  Time  after  time 
they  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  political 
propaganda,  anticipating  and  foxing  us 
over  and  over  again. 

For  the  second  time  now,  develop- 
menta  In  science  have  revealed  our  As- 
sumption of  the  capability  of  detection 
techniQuea  to  bo  overly  opUmiatlc,  The 
Ku-ssiunN  Are  embarraiuiad  not  at  all  by 
huch  new  aclenUf^c  lufoi-matlon.  After 
All,  Uiry  hKve  only  accepted  Inspection 
m  principle,  liy  UiMn  It  U  treated  aa 
An  lUNdemlc  aubjeca,  They  ivave  atoad* 
fuMtly  roAlated  awrermnnt  tu  peiTOll  even 
one  ainulp  inapeeiion  tfRm  lo  mwke  una 
Hinglo  inaprrtton  in  U^e  Hovlet  Union,  no 
nmtlrr  how  mnny  auaploluita  eventa  may 
occur 

Hut,  Mr  rrealdent,  even  our  mlatakea 
have  emphaaiaed  our  sincerity  aiid  itood 
falUv  The  mlatakoa  are  history.  W« 
cannot  recall  them  W)ial  wi  can  do 
and  what  we  mual  du  U  to  taJci  a  real' 
lallc  view  of  the  altuatlon  which  •xlata, 
undt*rtAkln«  lo  make  tha  moit  of  11 
Willie  beit)ii  sure  that  we  do  iu>t  makt 
It  wui'se, 

I  Ahould  Ilka  to  oloaa  aa  I  be iratx.  Tha 
PreAidenl  of  the  Unllad  llaUM  wUl  aoon 
cruNa  Uie  water's  edffe  to  rtpreatnt  all 


the  American  people  at  this  important 
Conference.  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  his  hand  and  encouraging 
Arm  adherence  to  his  nuclear  weapons 
test  proposal  of  February  11  by  all 
We.stem  Powers  that  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  most  statesmanlike  address.  I  should 
Like  to  asscx^iate  myself  with  his  conclu- 
sions, particularly  with  his  last  para- 
graph, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  and  ought  to  see  to  it  tliat 
he  does  represent  all  the  American  peo- 
ple at  tills  important  Conference.  I  am 
confident  that  when  he  does  so,  all  tiie 
American  people  will  support  him. 

I  notice  that  my  friend  has  before  him 
the  joint  communique  Issued  after  the 
MacmlUan- Eisenhower  conference  a 
short  time  ago.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
Is  In  accord  with  me,  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing Inconsistent  In  the  splendid  speech 
he  has  made  with  the  joint  communique 
Issued  by  Mr.  Macmillan  and  President 
Eisenhower  at  that  time, 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  for  his  generosity.  I 
do  have  before  me  the  communique  Is- 
sued by  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan  and 
President  Elsenhower  after  their  talks 
at  Camp  David. 

In  reply  to  the  able  Senator,  I  should 
like  briefly  to  review  the  points  made  in 
the  communique,  which  the  Senator  will 
recall  was  referred  to  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  me  on  the  very  day  it  was 
issued.  I  commended  and  applauded 
President  Elsenhower  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Macmillan  upon  steering  the  ship  of 
negotiations  back  into  the  proper  chan- 
nel Eoid  putting  first  things  first. 

What  is  the  first  point  in  the  com- 
munique? After  the  first  two  para- 
graphs, which  are  more  or  less  a  preface, 
this  is  stated: 

When  the  Geneva  Conference  began  17 
muntlia  ago,  there  waa  reason  to  hope  from 
the  preliminary  acientlflc  dlacuaslona  which 
hud  preceded  It  thM  there  would  be  no  In- 
Buperuble  technical  or  iclentlflc  difficulties 
In  esubtUhlng  an  effective  control  ayatem 
capable  of  detecting  nuclear  teata  of  ail 
kinds. 

Subsequently,  however,  It  appeared  from 
further  aclentlflc  rssaarch  that  In  our  pre»- 
ent  atate  of  knowledge  thera  are  great  tech> 
iilcal  prublenu  invulted  In  setilntf  up  t«  ecu* 
trul  aystem  which  wovild  be  aRective  in  ds* 
tooting  viudergrouiid  m.ilenr  tncts  lieiow  i* 
eerlnin  klae 

Mr  President,  I  submit  Umt  tiiat  la  a 
review  uf  the  AMumiition  of  t^chnlCMl 
feaiilblllly  nmde  by  tne  adnilnlatrAtion 
m  August  IBDI,  which  waa  rendered  un- 
realistic by  later  teata  aiid  infurmaliMn. 
I  believe  t)ie  same  po  nt  la  made  In  my 
apench  that  WAa  madt  in  tlie  comiminl* 
que  X  ant  sure  that  the  JuUit  communi- 
que makes  It  much  b<<tter,  I  read  fur> 
ther  from  the  communique. 

U  ts,  however,  the  aitkoare  hope  of  tiis 
^reaiilaiit  aikd  tha  hrlii  •  MliUsUr  Utni  an 
agreed  proirajn  of  oixirtilimlad  leioiitinc  r»« 
aeareh,  \ni3arlAkaii  by  ^ha  three  oo<iniilaa, 
will  laart  In  tima  U)  a  scHHio??  of  ihla  pmb. 
lam 

I  mAde  auch  a  proposal  to  ttie  t*reai- 
dent   in  November   IDftl      It  haa  now 
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been  proposed  to  the  Ruaslana  In  Ge- 
neva, upon  Instructions  to  the  British 
and  American  delegations  by  Prime 
Minister  MacmlUan  and  President  El- 
senhower. I  am  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  It  expects  the  So- 
viet reply  within  the  week.  I  hope  the 
reply  will  be  favorable.  This  would  be 
a  constructive  step.  If,  together,  the  nu- 
clear powers  could  solve  some  of  these 
technical  problems  of  detection.  It 
would  not  only  promote  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty,  but  would  also  promote  mu- 
tual confidence  between  the  powers. 

I  read  further  from  the  Joint  com- 
munique; 

M««nwhtl»,  tho  PrMtdeiU  And  U\t  Prime 
Mlnlaur  t>«U»va  thnt  pr^gr»M  cnn  t>e  n\»(te 
towM^  thttr  Mltimftie  objectlvo  t^  n  e«mpr«- 
honalve  »gr««m«nt 

There  Is  nolhinu  in  duagreviuent  wiih 
my  ataltmNit  ihtMo    I  etuuinuo  U\  iya(1 

Th»y  h*v»  in(r«n>\l  I  III!  »\w\\  \\ts»  U«»*>u 
A<HHVl\p)t&hMt  in  U)(>«»  vlonnvu  nogtiiuuioiti 
lowt^rn  u\i«  v»uj»oihu 

TU»y  jM»u\i  tUH  n»*i  in  'i»i»  nitun  ii> 
ac)\l*v*  M\»  »*rly  i'«Mioiuiii>ni  uj  ,\  \tp.\w  iiti>i«> 
art  A  nM»uh*f  \\t  ii»\)>of»rtnt  «m»oino  ^^^^n' 
i»«n«  \\\  U»  r«*«^v»«i  tUiMt*  imMud*  tnx 
qMMMvmii  at  nw  n«t»MtlM(»   t(n>>)A  ut   <vn-aUi« 

iHUtUHtMltMk,  <Mm»hv)  )»««»  at'^Wng  rtinl  \Mllnu 
nuv^*f«.  A*  w*ll  nil  iMi'<u\g*n\i^nU  ^^  )<imw«>~ 
r\tl  )tMr)t«M««  H<>v>vni«(lut<* 

I  WHU\  to  OrtU  t<^  tho  (Vl«putuu\  of  U\r 
■«>\Ator  \h*  fnoi  thAt  Aftrr  U\r  runclU' 
lUon  of  a  l»-*AtvV  .^urh  «"  ih»^  louit  cam* 
munl<)u«>  rtweribif'",  ivnd  orttM  \\\pvt  ij»  !> 
Jolnl  prtwram  of  ir^t^oiTh,  ftud  afin  vIpO- 
nU«  m<^an«  of  dt^u^cUoo  mo  rt«it»tKi  to  And 
In  ot>«raUon.  thr n,  and  only  thm,  svcrtMxl- 
Ing  to  the  communique,  is  tho  morato- 
rlum  to  be  coiwldeiTd  and  madr  o|>rrrt- 

Mr.  CLARK  If  I  mny  interrupt  the 
Senator.  I  should  think  not  only  after 
the  trejity  has  been  nesotiated,  but  after 
It  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate 

Mr,  OORK.  This  is  not  made  plain  in 
the  communique. 

Th*  Prtme  Minister  und  the  Prt'sldcrt  h.nve 
agreed  that  fts  stxin  as  tni.<;  treaty  has  b«>n 
signed — 

I  believe  that  does  make  il  plain — 

and  arrangement.?  made  for  a  coordinated 
research  program  for  the  purpose  of  progres- 
sively Improving  control  methods  for  events 
below  a  seismic  magnitude  of  4  75,  they  will 
be  ready  to  Institute  a  vuluiUary  moratorium 
of  agreed  duration  on  nuclear  weapf)ns  tests 
below  that  threshold,  to  be  accomplished 
by  unlL^teral  declaration  of  each  of  the 
tliree  powers. 

I  had  not  presumed  to  discuss  the 
moratonum  which  it  is  proposed  will  be 
accomplished  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  and  after  a  joint 
program  of  scientific  research  on  test 
detection  Ls  undertaken. 

After  all,  the  Senate  does  not  con- 
sider an  executive  direction  to  an  ai?ency 
of  the  Government  as  it  does  a  treaty. 
In  my  speech  today,  I  have  referred  to — 
and  I  had  intended  to  refer  to — the 
terms  of  a  treaty  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, must  come  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  has  said  about  the  Impor- 
tance ol'  separating  a  treaty  from  the 
executive  act  of  a  moratorium,  but  I 
wander  If  the  Senator  would  not  agree 
with  me  that  It  might  well  be  unwise  for 
the  President,  acting  in  his  executive 
capacity,  to  agree  to  a  moratonum  for 
a  ftxed  i)erlod  prior  to  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

I  assume  that  a  moratonum  on  a  day- 
to-day  or  a  month-to-monlh  basi,s,  pend- 
ing ratincatlon,  might  well  bo  de.siru- 
bid:  but  I  for  one  would  ho«itiite  to  indi- 
cate thut,  in  my  individual  Judgment. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  coiir.ne  for  ilif 
Set\nt»«  to  rnllfy  iiuch  a  treaty  ir,  il;i' 
fafip  of  an  aureement  on  a  nun  m-iiuin 
fof  «  nxod  jHTiud  of  a  jiub>irtiiiiiU  IcmkHi 
uf  lime 

^t^  (K)llK  Of  ("oumt*  a  nunntoiutin 
wltioh  i»  in»d  "pooiflcally  to  a  iindv,  aU 
ihfiuuh    luit    an    inUHmU    i>nii    -n    the 

(.l't»«ly      H'OUht    of    nr>Or«*ltV     l>«-    r.'l,     .<\>   :r,\ 

bs   Ihn  ^iPUrttf      'I'n  «trttp  II  nhoiln  i   \^.i\ 
ihf  S«>niir  wiuiUI   of  noo«^n«iiv    cumidoi 
tl\f  ii'frti.v  in  li«l\i  of  jiuoli  inniUtniuny  <vi' 
oij\oi  inttM  nrtttohrtllv  wnirrd  ijumuuiia  a« 
into. hi  bf  i-lu'tMv  irlAird  In  il. 

In  III  •  ihitrtuor  n  ^rt^in-i  lo  VS\r  thru 
\M>  Mt-f  i\lKlnt;  nf  n  hvi^ollir'liortl  <u-*nn 
^v^or  V\\<-  IMnxlttoHl  i\\u\  Ihr  \'\\\\\^ 
Ntint^lei  hnvr  pluord  lli-^i  ll\u\'«  I'l-'l 
I  hr  rn(u<lM«it\n  v\r  rt  tirt»t\  w  ith  rti1.'nni>i>' 
inJrBU»vtl«  hn  lh<v«r  Iru  r-n»  r,l  uv 
thf  liTiUv  Ihf^  iMillrtlioM  o|  !(  •'•  ni  pm* 
pv(>n\  ti'  rondurt  e\>>ri  hwt^iM.i  nnd  rt« 
'«r^^l^M\  i  >  df^vrlapltu;  n\'MU>*  .^1  drirvMlOtt; 
luvil  lh«t\  «rt«M  ihiv^o  ih,r  .  imv  eon- 
oUdftl     tlir    r!Ur<itl<\i\    of     »     t>'Mv'"ilum 

\\'jiiiil  1)1  in  oi\h  r  lh!\Mi;>  ku'  »  h  ^'v  to 
rlHru,-.N  the  RuUlryn  h.  .-im-vx.  i  >\  i  • 
roKrhrd  thnf  st!»ut    \'-! 

Mr   CLARK      I  n v^ifh  thr  «!»vn- 

rtt^r  from  TVnno.^.srM-'  I  wsx.s  intrndlmi 
oiUy  to  throw  out  n  i>o<y;iblr  r:\\rnt. 
wrtirh  T  will  now  make  nvMr  sixvifl  -  by 
cftllinc  iitrcntion  to  the  .«!entonce  in  the 
United  •'tato.s-Bntish  .«!tatpment  which 
refers  to  an  acrt^ment  a.*;  ."^con  ,<.>■  the 
treaty  h.is  b<''en  si'ined  and  nrr;\n'.;em»:its 
made  for  a  coordinated  re.^earch  pro- 
gi-am  and  continues  that  there  would 
thtreupc  n  be  a  readiness  to  institute  a 
voluntary  moratorium,  for  an  agreed 
duration,  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  k)elow 
that  threshold.  I  could  have  wished 
thRt  the  communique  had  used  the  word 
"ratified"  rather  than  "siRned."  I  am 
still  of  tie  view  that  a  unilateral  decla- 
ration should  not  be  in  the  first  instance 
for  a  period  or  a  duration  longer  than  it 
could  be  anticipated  it  would  take  the 
Senate  to  deal  with  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty. 

Mr     GORE.     I    conclude    by    saying 

there  is  much  merit  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  .shall  not  presume  to  reach  a  jud.erment 
upon  a  moratorium  which  has  not  been 
aereed  upon  Much  would  depend  upon 
the  nati.re  of  the  tests  involved  in  a 
moratorium  agreement:  likewi.se  the 
duration  of  a  moratorium,  the  effect  It 
mi^'ht  have  upon  the  operation  of  the 
International  Control  Commission,  and 
the  effec:  it  might  have  upon  the  treaty. 
1  shall,  of  necessity,  as  I  am  certain 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will    do,    reserve    judgment    upon    this 


question,  expre.ising  faith  that  President 
Elsenhower  and  his  admlnl.stratlon  will 
be  prudent  In  this  regard,  a.s  in  others, 
I  yield  the  fioor 


MUTUAL   SECURITY    ACT   OP    1960 

The  Senate  re.«iumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  s  30,'^8i  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
iimeiuled,  and  for  other  purposes, 

M:-  PULMHIOHT  Mt  President,  I 
iKsr  lo  di.scu.ss  Die  action  taken  by  the 
Coinnvitf'  oil  FoMMMii  Rflatlon.«t  on 
a     :lO,^{^     thf    Mutual    i>curlty    Act   of 

1  StflO 

I  (111  not  It  will  be  nolUtKl,  leap  to 
inv  fe«'t  nbln/e  with  t'xcHrinrnl  and  en- 
Llui.sln^m  Mv  i>\»<j«  do  not  .Npaikle  wllii 
I.  ip|)s  iini  uip  i!  iiin  ln.>«tr,ul  I  i  Uo  with 
I  III'  I  i\>itrn!ii.nM  wiuihl  ol  n  lirnvy  r<'- 
niMUi- lUilitv  ami  llw  ilulv  unavouiably 
n  '.iiuii  lo  WW  p.>.,iK>n  !«■>  chairman  at 
11,1  r.a.'i,  n  J<<'laliun>  l"(inuuUl««'  pullinn 
al  ms  •.hmtltlrit  Kuithfl,  I  do  mi  in  Iho 
ipiiir-ii.vt-  Kuovvlod'ir  lhi»l  no  (Mip  tp  Un» 
jTpair  \\  ■■>  an  nK^innninU   vvUirh  Im  W'^ 

Ukt>l\    1"   .1 .  .'  |M    lilt     >\  MM'  »l  In  I  u"   IHliM  ml 

of  the  Anu'i  null  pulni*' 

I  lun  vvi;t  nwiut'  tU  '!<>'  Inoi  (pni  Ih^ 
n\nlunl  MV'Mi  H\  pin.  ■  (>m  l«  lui  mm*'  pop* 
nitu  Ol  h>  Uo  mnniinlo  lU' (m  Urr  unttri . 
vi<M>tl  (vnn  p.  ihr  p«>opl««  \>l  WW  .hiaIp 
than  11  IM  IP  tho  NalnMi  itrpnallv  How 
tn>ul\  n\oir  pica  -vut  U  v^oiul  [w  iu»  lho»u 
and  tor  m*  (f  U>Mr  Jvmuu  MmwUM  wtm 
lvKla\  :  pvi  t,r.,  rv\\n\  ctMnmiii'MM*  ^M|U^iv' 
\\\nK     ,  I  i'(v     i\  ^r<  h  a>  i»l  iiUM^edlHlP 

and  .1  '  '  '>.>,(',(  lo  AikapM^.-^  How 
inih.i  i.um.  .  ,,i.  1  wuuiu"  u  -v>  11.(1  ix  i!  J 
w«Mv  Hp)>CAttlvti  on  Ihr.i  tolr\|vlou 
..  :i  n-  inll'M.'UM  ol  .'-^i  i,)r<<i  v-r  'ni'i  mV 
••'  Ik  '!i  t  hi  M  a,\  |■i'•|n•■nl.^  o!  r ,  il 
air.  ml  ill  on;  liUid  oi  m  a  bui  ,->t  of  pat  n- 
otic  li'ivv;  denouncim;  all  Uiosc  U- 
nlghtod  fun  PUIS  who  havr  dlfTrrenl 
idMM  fn^m  ours  about  how  to  oiv:;ui;'e 
or  manii  '>  their  affair.s 

Yei  I  I  ,1.  I'd  do  take  the  stoics  com- 
fort to  be  denved  fmm  the  p«'rformance 
of  a  stern  but  viUil  duty  winch  is  e.^^sen- 
tial  to  the  .securitj'  and  well-being  of 
Arkansas,  the  Nation,  and  the  entire  free 
world. 

I  think  my  attitude  is  fully  compre- 
hensible to  my  colleagues.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  even  more  widely  understood  if 
I  compare  it  with  the  average  citizens 
failuie  to  become  joyful  over  his  life  in- 
surance policy.  He  does  not  pull  out  his 
policy  ever  so  often  and  look  at  it  with 
tender  aflfection.  In  fact,  his  quarterly 
or  annual  payments  may  be  a  source  of 
distress  and  bitter  complaint.  The  fam- 
ily man.  nevertheless,  feels  Uiat  to  reduce 
or  dispense  with  that  policy  would  jeop- 
ardize that  which  is  dearest  to  his  heart, 
the  security  of  his  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  mu- 
tual security  program  is  the  insurance 
policy  indisp«?nsable  to  thi.s  country  as  it 
carries  out  its  international  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  would  admit  that  Mr.  Average  Citi- 
zen, while  seldom  enthusiastic  about  his 
personal  in.surance  policy,  might  well  be 
pleased  and  moved  by  the  opportunity  to 
attach  clauses  which  would  give  him 
much  better  coverage  at  roughly  the 
.same  cost.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  In  expressing  the  hope  that 
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this  years  mutual  security  program 
would  come  to  us  from  President  Eisen- 
hower with  just  sucli  clauses  in  evidence. 
Indeed,  many  of  uj  in  the  last  session 
worked  hard,  albe  t  unsuccessfully,  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  bill  conceded 
to  be  necessary,  ey?n  by  high  adminis- 
tration officials.  V/e  tried  to  give  the 
program  contlniilty  and  the  ability  to 
plan  for  tlie  future  We  tried  to  make 
efflclent  adminlsiialion  possible,  but  we 
flailed — at  least  temporarily. 

Unfortunately,  the  mutual  security 
program  for  lOttO  n  many  ways  re.srm- 
bles  a  plate  of  wnrmed-over  «ril.>  In 
the  near  aburncc  of  initiative,  oriKinal- 
liy.  nnd  lunt?-lrrm  piovislon*  in  tlie  bill 
bpf'orr  UN  jtymptoinatic  of  a  lirrd  ad- 
mlnUtiuiion,  as  wrll  ait  of  rleclion  year 
diciatt's  It  iH  not  MurpiiunK  Una  ihr 
T  i.wn  KrlaUuni  CionmlHt'e,  rrbvilTrd 
I  '  its  rn  rvit'iic  p  aui  la«l  ,Ms»r,  could 
Pol  inu»iri'  nnich  He^h  rniiui»itt^ni  for 
\^iua  u  Mk«rpii«lly  a  holdmn  oprratuui 

Al  thr  »amr  iun»,  I  would  lully  nup- 
poll  ihp  vinNx  that  thpiv^  I*  puioh  noui 
i«!ii\inl  IP  WiUMP^  t'Vn  kill*  t»iul  thai 
iiovm  vvould  nnd  Ihi'm  palaUblr  alivl 
(oMihMiu\4  If  no  inoir  rxcuinn  Imv  \Ncit> 
a\rt|ii»hlr 

HttVin»J  I  hojir  cUlinrd  U\v  ovriall 
p.vMnop    I    should   UkP   now    lo   nvull 

Ptirflv  «ioM\>'  ot  \'\f  t>m\»inrplM  alHHit 
ilio  bill  hrtoir  u»  Mv  (oUrafcMp^  will 
l>,'  i|«d  tt<  l(t\o\v  \\\!\\  I  do  not  inlond  to 
y.wr  a  Ion*?  hi  of  »vH*  and  Hiumh  and 
rt  i><*n\t  lu'  jHMPt  •<>  IVal  of  ctvininittcr 
tt>ion^  ai\(|  ehal\i  *»•«  I  h<v»-  aiT  fuUv 
Ui  vonlvrd  ivnd  lu-^tiflr^  in  tho  r\i  cUrnl 
rontniltor  irinxt  on  llirlt  dr^ks  U\ 
vh;»(l  I  want  lo  HMikr  a  few  urnetal  ol>- 
j»<  !•v;\^lon.^  alM>ut  tie  batir  naiun  of  the 
m\itvial  "security  bill 

With  n  .ilb'hl  anirndmrni  in  mo  ir- 
c.Ul  A  iihra."^e  of  »M  itarchs 

t\  l»  a  dimv-uit  l*Jlt,  O  cuif.en»  to  n>  vli* 
•p<»»rh»«  to  lh«  ipoelc^tbooH.  which  \uir<  no 

I  would  add,  ■  no  eyes'  either,  for  the 
justiflc-xtion  of  a  foreli:n-nid  prognim 
has  been  spelled  o\;t  in  detail  in  myriad 
publications  for  more  Uian  a  decade 
The  arcnimt  nts  ha\  e  been  presented  and 
wholeheartedly  sulscribed  to  by  rJl  our 
Presidents.  S^N-rt  la -ics  of  State  and  De- 
fease. Joint  Chief;  of  Staff,  and  other 
high  officials.  As  vas  noted  in  the  other 
body  a  few  days  ago.  every  declared 
presidential  candi'iate  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  th<  undeclared  possibil- 
ities for  the  nomination,  so  far  i\s  I  am 
aware,  is  fully  committed  t,o  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  a  d  Yet  each  year  it 
seem.s  that  the  sanr  c  fundamental  argu- 
ments have  to  be  p  resented  to  those  who 
either  fail  to  use  tieir  eyes  and  ears  or 
refuse  to  believe  tl  em. 

Why  there  should  still  be  so  little 
public  understanding  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  is  only  a  partial  mys- 
tei-y.  Frankly.  I  do  not  bcheve  it  unfair 
to  assign  some  of  tne  blame  to  the  press 
and  other  informal  ion  media  Very  few- 
newspapers  around  the  coimtry  fmd  it 
to  their  interest  lo  pursue  educational 
functions.  Yet  many  are  only  too 
happy  to  seize  on  an  isolated  minor 
instance  of  waste  cr  inefficiency  and  ase 
it  to  imply  that  ;t  typifies  the  whole 
foreign-aid     progiam.     which     should 


therefore  be  abolished.  This  is  raUier 
like  liavlng  the  stockholders  of  a  big 
corporation  demand  liQUldation  because 
2  out  of  100  employees  in  a  certain  cate- 
gory are  not  performing  well.  Then 
there  is  Uie  classic  case  of  tlie  head- 
lined biji  "scandal"— we  had  an  Instance 
of  Uiat  last  ycai-— and  the  tiny  admis- 
sion of  error  on  the  next  edition's  back 
page  I  would  also  add  that  few  people 
seem  to  be  awurc  of  the  continuing 
force  of  U^e  mutual  security  provision 
which  prohibits  m;due  executive  brand) 
etlorUh  lo  M'curi'  public  understanding 
of  thf  forelgn-uid  i  rug  rum  here  ut 
home 

\\;.ali'\cr  the  rea»un»,  Um  fact  le- 
iiuun*  thai  ihiu-  u  liiiU'  undt'uund- 
.hti  Ol  Ihrie  U  inl.'tUPdi'i'UtUullug,  uf 
II  I'  iiutuml  koctuil.v  pu>uiain  in  many 
io<  >^  uf  ihr  nrti  upul  xcene  I  am  nul  no 
nalvr  an  lo  think  llml  an  uUrnipl  to 
eoimiri  iIh-  koual  rilluiMn*  \Mlh  rillipr 
aiwkioupi  ol  Kmu'  will  go  (ai  lo\^ttrd 
tAipviillptf  eoiulPcrrt  opl»onrnl*  of  fui  • 
t  ikiM  Hi>l  Uul  prilloM  am  1  »«>  dl«' 
(Huuam^l  ihiu  I  hh>Ul  nv>i  tiv  to  utiin* 
itlrtlr  lpUir»l  in  lUe  nvtpppuro  iA>iHMt 
touopu  iIhvw  who  haw  ax  ,\el  it'liauirHl 
1 1  oio  luk  pg  a  Ihpi  p«uiilion 

llnoiT  p«<^»ing  *>4l  to  \Mi«V  1  WMUlvl 
vv»piivloi  ii'ou  iiupiMlaid  faotum,  Irt  \\\P 
hive  at  l«i*i  a  lapipvl  iad«»  to  tho 
<lMU»n'.  and  rpUhrt»  tiadllhH\»Uy 
loplod  at  ll>r  ppH\ii»1  nihhu  ity  lull 
t'hrir  I*  Hlwavs  a  not t  ot  \ia«lc  t<»Ti^tl 
.'l\oiii'<  Miol\  lo  twrat^  into  It*  n\oa»\U\t 
V  • ,,  A  v>r  iivraw.w  '  pirtnelr»\ry,  td\in- 
dft^  *ml  <>al  1"  V    wa.'-h  and  wor 

Ptmt,  Ul  VI.*  civj\,vUiri  the  '  nivrawixy" 
chart*.  As  m  yrnm  past,  my  colleague* 
w  U  nnd  in  tlie  voluminous  »-\hh>»x1  ot 
eommill<»r  hearings  te.-ttimoiiy  to  Uie 
riT(^t  that  rovi'  hly  80  iwixH^nl  of  all 
muiunl  MTurlly  lunds  aiv  directly  spent 
m  the  Uniteii  states,  and  that  over 
500.000  lob*  for  American  ciUiens  have 
biHii  cie.iUxl  by  Uie  program.  These 
esiimaies,  made  by  noivovernmental  cx- 
p,  rUs  m  1W57.  are  sUil  applicable  and  ai-e 
unrefuted.  Hut  how  much  publicity  Ls 
riven  and  how  much  attention  is  paid  to 
th'.s  evidence,  and  what  is  the  response? 
One  elected  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  when  reccntb'  confronted 
with  this  mformation,  figuratively  folded 
his  ai-ms  and  stuck  cut  his  lower  lip, 
and  literally  said  'I  do  not  believe  it," 
Tl^ere  was  no  further  argument,  and 
there  will  be  none  now  on  that  score. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  the 
prmcipal  justification  for  this  program, 
but  it  is  on  this  one  score. 

Next,  what  about  waste  and  inefiB- 
ciency?  It  seem.s  that  even  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  mutual  security 
program  these  days  must  go  through  a 
ritualistic  ceremony  of  admitting  and 
deploring  the  element  of  truth  in  these 
chai-ges.  pledging  them.selves  anew  to  a 
crusade  for  improvement,  and  then  stat- 
ing somewhat  ruefully  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  biU.  I  have  considerable 
sympathy  for  this  reacUon,  since  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  every  project  is 
equally  essential  and  that  the  program 
now  before  us  is  the  best  that  could  be 
created.    In  fact,  I  know  that  it  is  not. 

Yet  I  doubt  that  this  defensiveness  is 
actually  necessary.     I   doubt   that   our 


con&Utucn'Li  really  see  us  or  adminis- 
ti-atlon  offlcials  as  i^layboys  of  the  roar- 
ing twenties  fraiitically  scattering  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  winds.  I  doubt  that 
we  need  constantly  to  protest  that  we 
do  not  condone  ineptitude  and  careless 
liandllng  of  money.  And  I  fear  that  by 
catering  to  Uie  critics*'  obsession  with  an 
acknowledged  small  omount  of  waste,  we 
invite  at  least  two  dimgerous  reactions: 
one,  we  allow  atttntlon  to  be  diverted 
from  really  Imporuau  defVciencies  m  the 
aid  progioiu.  und,  iwu,  wc  mi.srcpie.sfnl 
Americanji  as  bein;  nuue  inierci.ted  m 
Uio  accounting  priK.'0.s»  than  m  pieserv- 
mg  uuUonal  kccuniy  and  bcucnt^iitf 
humanity. 

If  un.soue  dro.>  not  have  rnoiiph  Imaa* 
iiutUon  lo  conntietund  Uu-  diitieultira 
i^id  iptvllublr  Uial-aiul-nrur  im  lluHtit 
involvpd  m  an  ivH4'mpl  to  uivr  a  luiini- 
tivw  juukiU"  or  de-^ett  country  a  chance  lo 
pitwrve  U"*  iiuirpendpncr,  ihcn  no  vsoid* 
ut  nunc  will  MMvc  lo  imimil  DihI  inuui- 
iPaUon  It  anyone  belie vck  Ihut  Ida 
lowp,M)U-n  ami  PciiihUviit.  ip  heivipu  our 
e.'Uiiii.s  u\ci><iav  lhi\>ugh  munc  iny*tcr> 
loun  alchemy  hwc  all  htrals  and  viiliic* 
and  loH'omc  buinlUiUM  «a«lii>t^  then  I 
eap  {U\\y  cv<tnn\ii«ctnle  with  Ihat  ihmwhi 
foi  !d,'«  Ivnv  opinion  of  hi,*  tcllow  mei\  ami 
peihaiw  I'f  himself  If  aii.vone  think* 
ihivl  lh«'  \n\\v  ahi4lcatiop  pf  AmciliMvp 
lui.'.iocv.i  inclhodx  will  lift  the  fwirlnu- 
(lid  pMvmam  into  a  iH^iadUc  v»f  «»fT\elcney, 
I  wvnild  a»k  him  if  \\t  hrtji  nrvrr  knv»^^^^ 
\^[  a  ^ellv^w  citizen  wh\^  wrnt  out  to  b\iv 
a  new  a\itomobllc  oi  trlrviMvwi  srt  and 
fviiind  he  had  lH>ught  n  "Irmot^  "  Tf 
anyopc  coiwldrrs  that  the  t'  .*<  O^ntir.vt 
ha*diMV  vciTd  tlir  umchstonr  of  tt^^plnH^ 
plannim;  and  nlvM^hlt^  rfTlcirnry,  let  him 
lake  tt  wind>wcpl  luie  on  one  of  our  im- 
l  irs.  ivr  new  subway  cars,  with  wherl.N 
deMuneil  for  a  dead -.■straight  ti-nrk.  nnd 
let  him  listen  to  the  rt^pronches  of  th(vte 
wheeL-^  as  they  .thudder  and  groan 
through  a  ^serpentine  tunnel  nnd  grind 
them.s(l\T>  into  dust  B\it  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  ndvoonte  the  abolition  of 
the  Senate  merely  because  of  that  j^-lar- 
inc  instance  of  inrpUtude. 

The  sad  truth.  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
human  enterpri.ses  are  no  more  perfect- 
ible than  the  imperfect  humans  who 
conceive  of  them  and  cany  them  out. 
This  fact  happily  does  not  In  the  least 
deter  mankind  in  its  con.stant  battle  for 
what  it  tjelieves  is  progress  and  a  better 
world.  It  has  not  discouraged  a  cam- 
paign for  improvtxl  administration  of 
the  mutual  security  program;  indeed. 
our  committee  report,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  body,  cites  marked  Improve- 
ments in  the  program. 

However,  insistence  on  an  absolute  can 
be  carried  to  the  point  of  causing  bar- 
ren destruction.  Who  can  help  but  be 
emotionally  stirr«Nj  when  a  self- pro- 
claimed supporter  of  the  principle  of 
mutual  security  rises  to  declaim  ri^-'ht- 
eously  and  to  vote  apamst  the  program 
.so  lone  as  even  $1  is  wasted"'  Yet 
surely  a  more  mature  judgment  would 
ask  whether  that  $1  is  to  be  saved  by 
throwing  the  whole  prosrram  overboard. 

As  I  have  suggested,  more  important 
drawbacks  exist  in  the  mutual  security 
program  and  are  of  a  character  differ- 
ent from  what  the  usual  criticisms  indi- 
cate    These  drawt-acks  can  generally  be 
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classified  under  the  charge  of  adopting 
short-term  solutions  for  long-range 
problems.  Each  year  we  go  through  the 
same  time-consuming  and  exhausting 
process  of  examining  the  program  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  And  each  year  the  re- 
sulting legislation  becomes  more  complex 
and  cumbersome  as  friend  and  foe  alike 
hasten  to  add  just  those  few  more  pro- 
visions that  will  really  add  up  to  a  magi- 
cal formula  for  preventing  any  waste 
whatsoever.  In  the  process  of  detailed 
argument,  the  administration  becomes 
more  and  more  committed  to  stand  by 
and  carry  out  plans  that  events  may 
prove  to  be  ill  adapted  to  meet  and 
overcome  rapidly  shifting  local  situa- 
tions. 

Although  few  program.?  ever  under- 
taken by  any  government  at  any  time 
have  been  so  carefully  scrutinized  and 
checked,  congressional  critics  insi.«:t  upon 
diverting  our  attention  from  the  policy 
issues,  which  properly  .should  be  our  main 
concern,  to  a  narrow  concentration  upon 
administrative  practices.  The  goal  here 
seems  to  be  to  make  us  over  into  man- 
agement experts  rather  than  shapers  of 
foreign  policy.  The  committee  has  man- 
fully struggled  to  elevate  its  work  to  the 
proper  plane — especially  with  a  view  to- 
ward planning  for  the  longer-range  fu- 
ture —but  has  made  little  headway 
against  administration  timidity  and  con- 
gressional suspicions. 

Now  let  us  look  at  two  interrelated  ar- 
guments advanced  even  by  those  who 
have  been  counted  among  the  advocates 
of  the  program  in  past  years.  I  believe 
these  arguments  are  worthy  of  being 
viewed  more  seriously  and  sympatheti- 
cally. 

Rrst.  there  is  the  natural  reaction  of 
many  of  those  who  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  forced  to  spend  weeks  each  year 
in  tedious  and  unrewarded  examination 
of  a  program  that  seems  to  bring  us  no 
closer  to  a  lasting  solution,  who  believe 
that  certain  portions  of  the  program  are 
deeply  mired  in  a  rut.  and  who  are  con- 
vinced that  a  new  and  fresh  approach 
is  imperative.  This  reaction  can  take 
the  form  of  willingne.ss  to  consider  large 
punitive  cuts  and  sweeping  administra- 
tive chanses  in  an  attempt  to  compel  a 
fundamental  reconsideration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps  an  an.>wer  by  analogy  can 
be  drawn  from  the  soap-opera  case  of 
the  disgruntled  husband  who.  after  near- 
ly a  decade  of  marriage,  is  demanding 
that  his  tired,  almost  slovenly  wife  either 
make  herself  over  or  go  home  to  mother. 
Well,  the  lady  has  had  a  rough  time 
of  it  over  the  past  few  years;  she  has 
borne  children,  washed  and  mended, 
slaved  over  the  hot  stove — burning  sev- 
eral culinary  efforts  in  the  process — and 
has  generally  safeguarded  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  home.  Quite  right- 
ly, she  feels  she  has  done  yeoman  service 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  look  ex- 
actly like  the  girl  he  married.  With  the 
best  intentions,  she  just  has  not  the 
strength  to  do  all  she  should;  surely  mat- 
ters will  be  different  next  year,  when  the 
children  are  older  and  there  will  be  some 
part-time  help.  Now  if  friend  husband 
thmks  about  the  alternatives  with  a  lit- 
tle clarity,  he  almost  certainly  will  take 


a  more  understanding  position.  The  real 
danger,  however,  is  that  some  seductive 
charmer  he  might  meet  in  the  local  tav- 
ern will  turn  him  from  the  path  of  duty 
and  good  sense. 

That  charmer  shows  up  in  the  second 
aigument.  which  points  to  apparent  or 
hoped-for  changes  in  the  world  scene 
that  might  permit  us  to  relax  our  over- 
all effoits  a  bit,  or  at  least  to  dispense 
v»-ith  some  of  our  veiy  costly  defense 
eetablishments  and  arrangements.  My 
own  view  is  that  there  has  been  no  basic 
ohange  in  the  cold  war  problem  which 
justifies  any  letting  down  of  our  guard. 
Indeed,  the  Berlin  situation  is  more  than 
sufficient  confirmation  of  that  view. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  disturbed  at  the  appar- 
ent scarcity  of  long-range  foreign  policy 
thinking  and  planning  in  the  Govern- 
ment, arranged  with  private  groups  and 
in.stitutions  for  a  series  of  studies  which 
\*-ould  provide  the  basis  for  some  fresh 
independent  thought  about  the  global 
.scene  One  of  the  best  of  these  studies 
1$  the  one  prepared  on  the  U.SSR.  and 
Ea.stern  Europe  by  a  Columbia-Harvard 
research  group.  To  place  the  bill  be- 
fore us  in  the  proper  context,  I  should 
like  to  quote  the  following  excerpts  from 
that  report: 

The  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  these 
iaiernal  'Changes  (In  the  U.S.8.R.)  are  not 
likely,  at  least  over  the  next  decade  or  so,  to 
lead  to  real  normalization  of  Soviet  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  •  •  •  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  leadership  promises  to  re- 
main strong  and  Its  commitment  to  Com- 
i^unlst  goals  unimpaired. 

As  a  consequence,  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, a  further  Increase  of  Soviet  power  and 
llifluence  Is  to  be  expected. 

!  Dealing  with  the  Soviet  challenge  should 
njot  become  an  exclusive  preoccupation  of 
American  policy.  While  it  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance that  we  steadily  take  the  measure 
of  the  Soviet  challenge,  without  becoming 
distracted  by  the  day-to-day  ups  and  downs 
of  Soviet  "atmospheric"  changes,  the  cen- 
tral focus  of  our  policy  should  be  the  po- 
litical growth  and  economic  Improvement  of 
tbe  non-Communist  world.  This  forward 
mnement.  Inspired  by  a  vision  of  demo- 
cratic progress.  Is  essential  to  the  creation 
•t  a  world  environment  favorable  to  the  sur- 
vival and  development  of  free  Institutions. 
I3  Is  also  the  course  of  action  most  likely  to 
l«id  to  a  modification  of  Soviet  policies  over 
tl>e  long  run. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  United  States  not  allow 
a*  imbalance  of  military  power  to  develop 
III  the  Soviet  favor,  not  only  In  the  Interest 
oi  the  maintenance  of  peace  but  also  In 
ondcr  to  protect  the  non-Communist  world 
aaalnst  a  process  of  piecemeal  disintegration. 

lit  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  and 
it»  allies  be  prepared  to  use  a  range  of  in- 
strumentalities—military, political,  and  eco- 
nomic—  to  Insure  against  the  further  exten- 
sion of  Soviet  power  and  Influence 

Coordinate  with  these  measures,  the 
United  States  should  be  continuously  pre- 
pared to  explore  through  negotiation  the  set- 
tlement of  outstanding  problems  between 
tUe  Soviet  Union  and  the  non-CommunLst 
world,  without  either  undue  expectations  or 
sterile  pessimism 

Finally,  there  Is  the  requirement  on  which 
all  others  depend  the  development  of  a  pub- 
lic understanding  suflaclently  informed  and 
mature  to  be  willing  to  support  heavy  costs 
and  sacrifices  without  the  stimulation  of 
crises  or  bellicosity,  without  wild  alterna- 
tions between  optimism  and  pe8sin[ilsm. 
Tbls  Is  the  source  of  strength  which  would 


make  it  possible  for  u  democratic  society  to 
preserve  the  essential  qualities  of  its  demo- 
cratic life  while  it  mountB  the  degree  of 
mobilization  necessary  to  de.il  with  the  mor- 
taJ,  and  continuing,  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  find  a 
better  and  more  succinct  appreciation  of 
the  world  we  face  than  the  study  which 
I  have  jtist  quoted. 

Now  let  us  take  one  concrete  example 
of  the  importance  of  supporting  a  mu- 
tual security  program  which  will  give 
our  Government  tools  not  only  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  challenge  but  also  to 
support  initiatives  in  the  uncommitt^l 
areas  of  the  world  I  invite  your  careful 
attention  to  an  article  by  Hamilton  Pish 
Armstrong  in  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine of  April  17  on  the  new  African 
counti-y  of  Guinea  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
respected  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
extremely  knowledgeable  and  no  alarm- 
ist. Yet  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Guinea  fully  bears  out  his  ar- 
ticle's title.  "Disturbing  Portent  for 
Africa." 

It  is  clear  that,  through  the  permissive 
inertia  and  mistakes  of  the  We.st,  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  moved  with  great  speed 
into  a  small  West  African  country  which 
it  threatens  to  dominate  and  turn  into  a 
base  for  further  operations  in  the  area. 
Guinea  now  depends  almast  entirely  on 
Soviet  credits  of  $35  million  and  on  bloc 
technicians  for  its  future  development. 
It  has  severed  its  ties  with  the  French 
franc  zone,  and  roughly  80  p>ercent  of  its 
trade  is  with  the  Soviet  bloc — whereas 
formerly  an  even  greater  percentage  of 
trade  was  with  the  West.  Mr  Arm- 
strong does  not  suggest  that  President 
Toure  is  a  Communist,  nor  does  he  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  Toure's  determina- 
tion to  keep  Guinea  neutral  and  unin- 
terested in  the  cold  war.  However,  as 
the  article  says: 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  he  and  most  of  hU 
ministers  realize  as  yet  Just  how  tightly  they 
are  being  caught  In  the  spider's  web. 

After  ix)inting  out  the  implications  for 
the  rest  of  Africa  if  the  Soviet -supported 
venture  becomes  a  success  in  Guinean 
eyes,  Mr.  Arm.strong  in  the  following 
passage  concludes  that  our  Government 
is  not  organized  to  cope  with  such  de- 
velopments and  strongly  criticizes  both 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

The  fact  Is  that,  although  the  American 
system  of  government  serves  us  pretty  well 
at  home.  It  in  completely  helpless  to  deal  with 
a  whole  scries  of  situations  confronting  us 
around  the  world. 

Congress  is  unwilling  to  trust  the  execu- 
tive with  sufficient  free  funds  to  enable  it 
to  act  promptly  In  critical  situations.  It  re- 
fuses to  appropriate  ahead  so  that  there  can 
be  long-term  planning.  When  Government 
funds  are  available,  they  are  swathed  In  red- 
tape. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

<Se€  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
happen  to  believe  that  Armstrong  lets 
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the  Executive  off  too  easily — what  is  the 
President's  contin^<ncy  fund  for,  if  not 
for  emergencies?— but  there  Ls  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  he  is  right  on  the 
essentials. 

I  do  not  raise  this  as  a  plea  for  dra- 
matic action  with  respect  to  Guinea; 
the  time  for  emergency  moves  has  given 
way  to  a  need  for  ( aref ul  appraisal  ac- 
companied with  the  readiness  to  act 
swiftly  whenever  appropriate.  Rather 
I  want  to  underline  the  neces.sity  of  sup- 
porting the  mutufl  security  program 
before  us.  minimel  and  cumbersome 
though  it  may  be  ir  some  re.spects  We 
will  not  this  year  obtain  the  improve- 
ments a  number  of  us  wholeheartedly 
desire.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  tools 
are  here  if  the  Executive  only  chooses 
to  use  them,  hnpelully  with  vigor  and 
courage. 

Now.  before  cor  eluding,  I  owe  my 
colleagues  at  least  a  very  brief  restim6 
of  committee  action  on  S.  3058.  First, 
let  me  remind  Senators  that  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  $1,454  billion  in 
its  authorization  b  11  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count the  $2  billioii  requested  for  mili- 
tary- assLstancc  and  $700  million  for  the 
Development  Loan  Ftind  Authoriza- 
tion was  provided  list  year  by  the  Con- 
gress for  these  two  categories.  The 
committee  did,  ho^.ever,  limit  military 
assistance,  other  than  training,  for  Latin 
America  to  a  ceiling  $2  million  below 
that  proposed  by  t/ie  adminLstration. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
contains  total  authorizations  of  $1,425.- 
500.000— a  reduction  of  $29,400,000  in 
the  administration's  request  Most  of 
the  cut  was  made  in  defease  support,  a 
category  that  the  committee  has  long 
believed  should  be  reduced  as  quickly 
and  stringently'  as  consideratloris  of 
miliury  security  will  permit.  Special 
assistance  was  cut  by  $8.5  million.  Fi- 
nally, $400,000  less  than  requested  was 
earmarked  for  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  because  the  com- 
mittee considered  that  his  program 
should  be  phased  out.  rather  than 
shifted  to  a  new  group  of  refugees. 

In  an  attempt  t-o  stimulate  a  solution 
to  the  Palestine  refugee  problem.  Con- 
gress for  2  years  has  directed  that  a 
percentage  of  the  authorized  appropria- 
tion for  the  refugee  program  should  be 
reserved  for  repatriation  or  resettlement. 
This  proviso  has  had  absolutely  no  effect. 
The  committee  therefore  has  proposed 
to  repeal  it.  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
$6.25  million  in  acctimulated  funds  to 
the  Treasury,  and  to  direct  the  President 
to  make  specific  recommendations  next 
year  for  dealing  with  the  problem  The 
net  effect  of  the  committee's  action  on 
this  section  is  to  reduce  the  administra- 
tion request  by  $3  million. 

While  the  bill  contains  little  that  is 
new,  there  are  two  or  three  provisions 
which  should  be  noted  here.  The  sense 
of  Congress  is  expressed  that  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  should  assist  sav- 
ings and  loan  type  institutions  and  guar- 
antee private  U.S.  capital  available  for 
housing  investments  in  Latin  America. 
As  requested  by  the  administration,  au- 
thority is  provided  to  use  funds  for  the 
Indus    Basin    development    under    the 


supervision  of  the  International  Bank 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Banks 
standards  and  procedures.  Lastly,  con- 
tained within  the  illustrative  program 
for  special  assistance  is  a  provision  for 
a  $20  million  special  program  for  trof>- 
ical  Africa.  The  committee  welcomes 
this  evidence  of  growing  attention  to  the 
needs  of  Africa,  and  hopes  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  greater  regional  integra- 
tion. 

Let  me  close  by  addressing  exhorta- 
tions to  three  groupings  among  my  col- 
leagues. 

First,  to  those  who  intend  to  vote  for 
S  3058  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good, 
sound  bill  and  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered.  I  pay  my  sincere  respects  with 
a  somewhat  wistful  admiration  for  such 
consistency  and  faith. 

To  those  who  recognize  that  the  doc- 
tor ordered  it,  but  disagree  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  prescription  and  want  to 
change  doctors,  I  would  recommend  the 
old  La  Guardia  slogan,  "patience  and 
fortitude."  I  would  also  tentatively  sug- 
ge.st  that  the  medicine  not  be  taken 
through  clenched  teeth  for  fear  of  spill- 
ing enough  to  require  the  administration 
of  a  supplemental  dose. 

Finally,  to  tho.se  who  firmly  believe 
that  the  mutual  security  bill  is  a 
monster  to  be  slashed  ruthlessly,  I  would 
invite  them  to  look  at  page  25  of  the 
printed  hearings.  They  will  find  that 
the  repository  of  all  foreign  poUcy  wis- 
dom— I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — has  already 
hacked  some  $750  million  from  the  de- 
partmental requests  with  its  "vorpal 
blade."  Surely  tho.se  colleagues  will  not 
wish  to  prevent  the  bleeding  Jabberwock 
from  staggering  through  one  more  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  final  word  about 
the  aid  program  in  Korea.  As  reflected 
in  the  hearings  and  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee s  report,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  gravely  concerned  over 
the  situation  in  Korea  prior  to  the  most 
recent  and  serious  outbreak  of  rioting. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment in  Korea  will  be  accompanied 
by  political  reforms  which  will  bring  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  and  stability 
to  that  unhappy  country. 

I  noticed  in  this  afternoon's  newspa- 
per that  the  new  Acting  President,  Huh. 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  beheve  there  is 
waste  of  American  aid  funds  and  im- 
proper management."  That  is  not  news 
to  the  committee,  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  Acting  President  of  Korea  has  now 
recognized  it. 

Again  to  quote  the  committee's  report, 
there  seems  no  generally  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  continuing  the  aid  program 
in  Korea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
events  in  that  country  raise  a  question, 
which  is  of  wider  application,  as  to  the 
long-term  effectiveness  of  an  aid  pro- 
gram continued  in  the  absence  of  an 
atmosphere  of  expanding  basic  freedoms. 
This  is  a  question  which  I  think  shotild 
Ix'  looked  into  before  another  mutual 
security  bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Among  other  things,  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  provocative  questions 
raised  by  Conlon  Associates  in  their  study 
on  Asia  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations    These 
questions  are: 

1.  What  form  of  aid  is  moet  conducive  to 
stimulating  Indlgeno^os  energies  and  caplt-al 
formation'' 

2.  To  what  extent  should  assistance  be 
geared  to  long-range  plans  and  what  should 
be  the  American  resf.onslbility  for  checking 
the  validity  and  progress  of  such  plans'' 

3.  What  Is  the  proper  balance  between 
military  and  economic  aid,  in  terms  of  the 
security  and  welfare  of  Korea? 

Exhibit  I 

[Prom   the  New  York   Times,  Apr.   17,   19601 

IJisTUTiBiNG  Portent   fob  Africa 

(By   Hamilton   Fish  Armstrong  i 

CoNAKRT.  Guinea — In  a  world  preoccu- 
pied with  summit  conferences,  the  new  na- 
tl'in  of  Guinea  does  not  loom  large,  but  de- 
velopments there  are — and  should  be — of 
great  interest  as  an  example  of  how  Com- 
mujiist  alertness  can  capitalize  on  Western 
errors  and  Inertia.  For  the  Soviet  bloc  Is 
operating  in  Gumea.  And  If  things  progress 
as  Moscow  hopes  and  intends.  Guinea  can 
t)ecome  a  cjincer  that  would  affect  the  whole 
of  west  Af!  ica. 

Almost  the  only  certain  fact  about  the 
situation  in  Guinea  today  is  tliat  its  econ- 
omy Is  coming  to  b«'  dominated  more  and 
more  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
The  Soviets  have  given  the  Government  $35 
million  of  credits  on  the  easiest  sort  of 
terms  Part  Is  being  used  to  buy  Russian 
suear  and  cement.  East  German  flour  and 
matches.  Czechosloval:  cotton  materials  and 
shoes  The  stock  of  French  goods  is  drying 
up:  the  showrooms  for  French  and  American 
cars  are  bare,  and  Russian  and  Czech  cars 
are  taking  their  place. 

Formerly.  Guinea's  iorelgn  trade  was  more 
than  80  percent  with  the  West  Now  the 
proportions  have  been  reversed — 80  percent 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  20  percent  with  the 
West. 

The  Russian  sugar  is  not  very  sweet,  the 
East  German  flour  mikes  tough  bread,  but 
all  Is  cheap,  and  any  resentment  at  the 
gradual  deterioration  :n  standards  will  come 
slowly  and  only  from  people  of  little  in- 
fluence. As  a  whole,  the  country  Is  united 
behind  President  S^kou  Tour^  and  his  policy 
of  going  it  alone  politically,  come  what  may 
economically. 

For  the  most  part  i  he  Soviet  credits  are 
being  tised  to  finance  an  amazing  variety 
of  projects  that  will  build  up  local  pride 
and  gratitude. 

The  airstrip  at  Conakry  is  being  length- 
ened to  3  kilometers  to  take  jets;  already 
.several  Sovlet-buUt  Czech  planes  have 
landed  here  on  practice  flights,  and  soon  one 
will  be  able  to  fly  direct  from  Prague,  via 
Zurich  and  Rabat,  to  Conakry  (and  before 
long  on  to  Accra)  on  a  frequent  schedule 
Guinea  and  Ghana  have  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  confederation;  the  ability  to  fly  be- 
tween Conakry  and  Accra  several  times  a 
week  in  an  hour  and  a  half  i  at  present  It  is 
a  6-hour  flight  once  a  week)  will  tend  to 
cement  what  has  so  far  been  a  rather  artifi- 
cial union 

The  road  to  the  airport  Is  to  be  made 
into  a  four-lane  modern  highway.  Fifty 
modern  Hungarian  buses  are  in  service,  a 
great  popular  convenience  and  delight.  A 
polytechnic  Institute  Is  to  be  built.  At 
present  there  Is  no  daily  paper  In  Conakry 
I  or  Indeed  any  regular  periodical  except  a 
Government  mimeographed  news  sheet ) ;  this 
lack  will  be  remedied  by  a  new  East  German 
printing  plant.  A  shoe  factory  is  also  to  be 
built.  And  there  is  to  be  a  sports  arena 
seating  25.000.  Conakry  is  stuffed  wltli  the 
Communist  engineers  and  technicians  en- 
gaged on  these  undertakings;  and  as  three 
new  hotels  also  are  planned,  the  number 
presumably  will  rapidly  Increase. 
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Each  of  Uiese  enterprises  Is  needed  and  will 
bring  applause.  Each  will  put  the  Soviet 
Union  QUI  of  pocket.  But  the  overaii  book- 
keeping. Moscow  figures,  will  show  a  colossal 
profit.  Would  not  *35  million  be  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  a  country? 

President  Tour^  was  undoubtedly  sincere 
when  he  said  during  his  trip  to  the  United 
States  last  November  that  he  was  determined 
to  preserve  Guinea's  neutrality,  and  he  has 
reiterated  the  same  determination  to  me  here 
vehemently.  But  he  does  not  believe  In  ex- 
clusive dealings  and  Is  not  Interested  In  the 
ideologies  of  those  who  offer  to  help  Where 
there  is  need — and  there  Is  need  for  every- 
thing— he  takes  what  is  offered  If  he  be- 
lieves it  is  without  strings.  Taken  one  by 
one.  the  strings  may  seem  slender,  and  Mr 
To\ir6  does  not  stop,  perhaps,  to  consider 
their  cumulative  strength.  As  he  said  to  me 
more  than  once.  "Africa  Is  In  a  hurry." 

As  an  earnest  erf  his  neutrality,  the  Pres- 
ident notes  that  he  has  not  Interfered  with 
Western  industrial  enterprises,  and  says  he 
will  not  do  so.  But  these  assurances  are 
contradicted  by  reports  that  the  Oovemment 
plans  soon  to  nationalize  everything  down 
to.  but  not  Including,  local  retail  trade. 
This  would  presumably  include  Prla.  the 
American-dominated  consortium  which  has 
been  developing  Guinea's  great  bauxite  re- 
sources. Several  weeks  ago.  only  a  few 
months  before  it  was  to  start  exporting 
alumina.  Prla  discharged  3.000  workers,  ap- 
parently In  anticipation  of  nationalization. 

In  a  defiant  gesture  toward  France,  and 
Indeed  toward  the  Western  World.  President 
Toure  announced  on  March  1  that  Guinea 
had  cut  itself  oft  from  the  French  franc 
zone  and  was  Issuing  its  own  currency  Its 
backing,  st)  far  as  is  known,  consists  only  of 
the  bananas  on  the  trees,  the  bauxite  in  the 
hills  and  the  diamonds  in  the  ground  Some 
Guineans  call  it  monnale  des  singes — monkey 
money 

Some  of  the  President's  colleagues  may 
have  intended  that  their  rejection  of  France 
in  principle  would  leave  less  and  less  of  neu- 
trality in  practice  as  the  country's  commer- 
cial activity  was  more  and  more  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  as 
more  and  more  Czech  and  other  technicians 
took  over  advisory  and  supervisory  positions. 

But  probably  Mr  Tour^  himself  did  not 
intend  this,  and  It  Is  doubtful  whether  he 
and  most  of  his  ministers  realize  as  yet  just 
how  tightly  they  are  being  caught  in  the 
spider's  web  "We  were  here  before  the 
French;  the  French  put  us  In  their  Empire, 
but  could  not  hold  us  We  axe  ourselves 
again,  and  will  remain  ourselves"  It  is  a 
noble  attitude,  but  hard  for  an  Inexperi- 
enced and  needy  little  country  to  maintain 
In  a  modern  world. 

In  fairness  to  Tour§.  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  once  Guinea  had  opted  for  com- 
plete independence  In  September  1958,  the 
French  course  of  action,  and  the  action,  or 
rather  nonaction,  of  the  rest  of  the  West, 
made  the  present  result  unavoidable. 
FVance.  in  effect  picked  up  her  toy.s. 
smashed  those  she  r'nildn't  carry,  and  went 
home  Guinea  was  denuded  of  everything, 
from  the  uniforms  off  the  backs  of  the  po- 
lice to  the  law  b<K>k3  in  the  courts. 

It  Is  questionable  whether  Mr  Tour*  fore- 
saw this.  Maybe  he  naively  thought  that 
President  de  GauUe  was  offering  the  former 
French  colonies  a  real  choice  between  Inde- 
pendence and  continued  membership  in  the 
French  com.Tsunity  Actually,  it  turned  out 
to  have  been  a  dare  -"Stay  with  us.  or  else  " 
The    or    else    proved    to   be    shattering 

France  asked  her  friends  not  to  be  hasty 
in  recognizing  the  new  Republic  of  Guinea. 
We  complied.  But  what  about  the  enemies'* 
They  were  more  astute  Recognition  came 
Instantly  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ml  the 
satellite  band,  and  by  the  time  France 
brought  herself  to  accept  the  situation  In 
January  1&59  and  we  and  the  British  had 
done  so.  too.  protocols  with  the  Eastern  bloc 


had    already    been    signed    and     trade    was 
under  way. 

The  small  arms  for  which  the  new  Guinea 
Government  first  turned  to  us  to  maintain 
order,  and  which  we  refused,  were  at  once 
Jiven  by  Czechoslovtikla.  Now  police  In 
Czech  uniforms  and  with  Skoda  side  arms 
guard  the  airport  and  the  ministries. 

Has  the  free  world  made  no  countermove 
tto  block  or  even  hamper  this  piecemeal 
Soviet  conquest?  None  that  can  t)e  noticed 
The  United  States  sent,  from  lU  agricultural 
lurplus  stores.  .3.000  tons  of  flour  and  5.000 
Oons  of  rice.  The  food  was  sold  at  low  prices 
Shroughout  the  country,  was  recognized  as 
having  come  from  America  and  was  appre- 
aiated  Unfortunately,  the  first  Installment 
Of  our  rice  arrived  In  Conakry  the  same  day 
ttoat  the  full  amount  of  a  5.000-ton  gift 
Of  Communist  Chinese  rice  was  received. 

The  Guinea  Government  has  made  English 
4  second  compulsory  language  in  the  schools 
Since  it  has  not  enough  teachers  for  this 
(or  for  any  other  branch  of  education)  It 
asked  us  for  some  English  teachers  We 
have  managed  to  supply  one  She  Is  de- 
toted  and  successful,  but  what  Is  one  when 
dozens  are  needed? 

We  shall  open  a  USIS  library  in  Conakry 
as  soon  as  the  books  arrive  t  more  than  a 
year  after  we  recognized  the  new  Republic ) . 
We  also  have  offered  limited  technical  as- 
sistance, but  with  strings  that  the  Guinea 
Government  finds  unacceptable — especially 
since  it  can  get  any  amount  of  Communist 
oechnlcal  assistance  for  the  asking  and  wlth- 
diit  apparent  conditions 

The  fact  is  that,  although  the  American 
ao'stem  of  government  serves  us  pretty  well 
at  home,  it  Is  completely  helpless  to  deal 
With  a  whole  series  of  situations  confronting 
Us  around  the  world  Guinea  happens  to 
T»e  the  latest  striking  example. 

Congress  is  unwilling  to  trust  the  Execu- 
tive with  sufficient  free  funds  to  enable  It 
Xkj  act  promptly  m  critical  situations  It 
refuses  to  appropriate  ahead  so  that  tiiere 
<jan  be  long-term  planning  When  Govern- 
ment funds  are  available,  they  are  swathed 
111  redtape.  one  of  the  purposes  of  which  Is 
to  Insure  the  competitive  position  of  Amer- 
ican private  business 

But  what  is  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  in  a  country  like  Guinea 
today?  Are  American  private  firms  sup- 
posed to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  siitellite  govern - 
rtients  who  are  prepared  to  take  any  neces- 
sfcry  loss  on  each  individual  transaction  in 
order  to  gain  the  ultimate  prize? 

In  the  absence  of  private  Initiative,  what 
\^ould  our  Government  do?  It  might  send 
out  a  task-force  to  investigate  the  local 
rieed.  and  as  a  result  might  propose  aid 
agreements  in  line  with  congressional  re- 
C|iiirement6  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
Soviet  Government  would  have  sent  the 
goods,  the  construction  materials  and  the 
receded  technicians 

^^'hat  can  we  do''  As  our  Govemnnent  is 
organized  (or  disorganized)  today,  the  an- 
swer IS.  ■Nothing  •'  This  was  a  surprising 
discovery  for  President  Tour^  when  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  It  has  not 
ceased  to  surprise  literate  Guineans  since 

The  fact  has  also  been  noted  In  the  neigh- 
boring states  formerly  associated  with 
Qulnea  In  French  West  Africa.  Since  De 
Qaulle  so  severely  chiistlsed  Guinea  f'.ir 
de.serting  France  he  has  realized  the  neces- 
stty  of  finding  a  new  road  to  Independence 
for  those  other  states  with  French  ties.  In 
negotiations  In  Paris  last  month,  the  Mall 
Rederatlon  (Senegal  and  Sudan)  achieved 
full  sovereignty  while  remaining  within  the 
l-Yench  Community.  This  new  relationship 
will  be  the  model  for  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Dahomey  and  the  other  republics  that  for- 
merly constituted  French  W^^t  .^frlca 

There  are  wise  and  moderate  leaders  In 
several  of  the  new  republics — Felix  Houph- 


ouet-Bolgny  In  the  Ivory  Coast,  for  example, 
and  Leopold  Senghor  in  the  Mali  Federation. 
But  though  they  are  vigorous  and  sincere 
they  belong  to  a  political  generation  which 
will  be  Increasingly  on  the  defensive  In  the 
competition  for  African  minds  against  na- 
tionalist leaders  who  have  gone  whole  hog 
for  political  indep>endence.  If  S^kou  Tour* 
succeeds  In  the  tremendous  gamble  In  which 
(perhaps  to  his  surprise*  he  finds  himself 
engaged,  his  example  will  be  contagious, 
even  though  the  cost  has  been  to  become 
Increasingly  dep)endent  on  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Moreover.  Moscow's  psychological  appeal 
can  be  supp^irted  by  force  Arms  sent  in 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  can  be  distributed, 
without  anyone  noticing,  to  extremists  and 
revolutionaries  throughout  the  region. 

The  colonial  procedure  of  the  European 
pKDwers  was  to  carve  out  separate  regions: 
"Divide  and  conquer  "  The  Soviet  technique 
is  the  opp<.«Ue  It  alms  to  get  control  of 
individual  leaders  and  the  economies  of  In- 
dividual states  and  to  spread  out  from  those 
beginnings:  "Conquer  and  unite  "  We  tteai 
helpless  to  devise  and  ofjerate  any  policy  to 
meet  the  threat.  Sometimes  It  oeems  that 
Washington  Isn't  even  looking. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Miv  President  I 
desire  to  piopound  a  parhamcnLai-y 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Ls  it  now  in  order 
to  act  on  the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr  AIKEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr.  FL^LBRIGIIT  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  make  the  point  that  the 
question  now  is  on  agreeliag  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  -substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  if  he  wishes  to  have 
me  yield  for  a  question.  I  am  ready  to 
yieM  the  floor 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  ■«:I1  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is 
agreed  to.  will  the  .substitute  be  subject 
to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  have  to  be  agreed  to  be- 
fore the  committee  amendment  Is  agreed 
to. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    AIKEN      I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor 

Mr  FLXBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
will  be  Rlad  to  yield  for  a  question.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  floor 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
a  question.  If  the  Senator  wl.shes  to  have 
me  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  First.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Arkarusas  would  yield  to 
me  for  a  brief  statement  in  connection 
•with  the  sjieech  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkarvsa-s. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  fulfillment  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  members  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  country  is  a 
most  difficult  one 

By  that  I  mean  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  be  in  the  Senate  and  to  make 
recommeiidations  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  bring  acclaim  and  approval  from  the 
recipients  of  y;ifts  which  the  Government 
makes,  or  the  construction  of  projects 
that  bring  economic  enrichment  to  lo- 
cnl  communities.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  most  diCQcult  task  to  fearlessly 
and  courageously  perform  a  duty  that  is 
related  to  Uie  security  of  the  counti-y. 
when  Uie  general  citizenry  is  not  ade- 
quately acquainted  with  the  significance 
of  what  Is  toeing  done 

I  have  no  question  th<  i  the  S>enator 
from  Arkansas  would  gladly  recommend 
to  the  Senate  that  the  entire  program 
be  discontinued  and  the  $4  billion  saved 
if  that  course  were  compauble  with  tlie 
secujity  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  am  quite  certain 
that  every  other  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  gladly  and 
proudly  come  before  tlie  Senate  and  say. 
■  Let  us  abandon  the  program. "  if  that 
were  feasible  and  m  the  mterest  of  our 
Nation  But  we  know  that  It  cannot  be 
done,  and  for  that  rea«)n  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  for  the  forth- 
rightness  and  directness  with  which  he 
has  recommended  to  the  Senate  what  its 
course  should  be  for  the  protection  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  hLs  commendation 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Now  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  repeat  what  the 
advice  has  been  of  persons  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  hiuh  echelon  offices, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  carrying  on  the 
program  of  mutual  setuiity? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment that  every  President  and  eveiy  Sec- 
retary of  State  without  cxception-and 
all  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stiiff — have  recommended  this  program 
as  being  vital  and  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  this  country. 

I  know  that  President  Eisenhower,  in 
his  public  statements — and  he  has  said 
the  .same  thing  with  greater  vehemance 
pnvately — has  said  that  this  program  is 
ab.soluteIy'  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  He  has  felt  that  he  must 
stress  this  program,  because  other  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  domestic  arma- 
ment— for  example,  the  supplying  of 
planes  for  our  owti  Air  Force — have  an 
appeal  to  many  people.  But  this  par- 
ticular program  has  been  subject  to  the 
misunderstanding  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  program.  I  know 
of  nothing  about  it  that  could  be  con- 
sidered remotely  as  being  partisan.  Re- 
publican Presidents  and  Secretarle.s  of 
State,  as  well  as  Democratic  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State,  uniformly, 
have  unanimously  recommended  this 
program  as  being  indispensable  to  our 
security. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  it  is  a  fact,  is 
it  not.  that  President  Truman  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson.  both  Demo- 
crats; President  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles,  now  deceased,  as 
well  as  Mr  Herter,  all  Republicans;  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  uni- 
formly i-ecommend  the  indispensabllity 
of  this  program  for  the  piotection  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  about  it  I  could  go  further 
and  name  Vice  President  Nixon,  and 
every  Secretar>'  of  Defense,  both  E>emo- 
cratic  and  Republican,  since  World  War 
n.  They  have  all  recommended  this 
program  In  fact,  they  have  even  rec- 
ommended more.  As  I  have  said  in  my 
statement,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  cut  departmental  recommendations 
already,  before  this  proposal  came  be- 
fore us.  by  $750  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  also  fair  to  state 
that  those  persons  having  in  their  pos- 
session the  most  secret  information  and 
the  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
problems  confronting  our  country  inter- 
nationally, have  recommended  the  con- 
tmuancp  of  this  program? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  further  question  with  respect  to  the 
economic  good  which  comes  to  the  work- 
ers of  our  country  and  our  manufac- 
turer'^ Do  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Aikan&as  to  state  that, 
with  respect  to  the  things  which  we 
.•-end  abroad,  there  are  500.000  Americans 
emplovfd? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  best  estimate 
we  have  had— and  we  have  had  such 
estimates  on  more  than  one  occasion — 
is  to  the  effect  that  of  the  vast  amoimt 
of  materials  which  are  sent  abroad, 
about  80  percent  are  purchased  in  this 
country,  generating,  it  Is  believed,  about 
500.000  jobs.  Practically  all  the  pur- 
chases for  military  assistance,  for  which 
this  year  $2  billion  is  asked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  amount,  are  made  in 
this  country.  Such  purchases  include 
hardware,  tanks,  airplanes,  missiles, 
guns,  munitions,  ships,  and  other  mili- 
tary weapons.  They  are  purchased 
here.  The  manufacture  of  those  mate- 
rials creates  the  jobs  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
development  of  military  personnel,  does 
this  program  help  us  in  having  available 
in  friendly  countries,  such  as  Taiwan, 
Korea.  Turkey,  and  other  countries, 
trained  men  for  service  in  case  of  an 
emergency? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  The  Senator  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  very  well. 

There  are  two  main  categories.  Not 
only  is  the  program  indispensable  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  troops  in 
.several  of  the  countries  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  together  with  some  addi- 
tional ones,  but  also  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant and  more  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  armies  of  our  allies. 

For  example,  the  quite  large  Turkish 
Army  could  not  possibly  be  supported 
by  the  economy  of  Turkey     For  this 


program  both  military  assistance  and 
defeiise  support  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  a  Turkish  Army  in 
being,  ix)ised  and  ready  to  repel  an 
invasion. 

The  ti-uth  of  the  matter  is  that  dur- 
ing the  period  since  the  so-called  cold 
war  began,  this  has  been  our  first  line 
of  defense,  the  main  deterrent  to  any 
incursion  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  express  his  opinion  as  to 
what  the  comparative  strength  would 
be.  reflected  by  the  number  of  troops 
available  among  our  allies,  and  those 
available  in  the  Communist  bloc,  if  the 
military  personnel  of  Taiwan.  Korea. 
Turkey,  and  other  couiitries  were  elim- 
inated, and  the  comparison  were  made 
merely  on  the  basis  of  the  troops  which 
we  have  in  the  United  States  and  those 
which  the  Communist  bloc  has? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Unfortunately.  I 
have  not  calculated  that  comparison. 
The  figures  are  available.  I  do  not  have 
them  at  my  fingertips  at  the  moment. 
I  know  that  in  certain  cases  we  have 
estimated  the  number  of  military  per- 
.sonnel  available.  In  Taiwan  the  ntim- 
ber  is  about  600.000.  Some  20  divisions 
are  in  Korea  and  another  20  in  Turkey. 
Those  are  very  substantial  forces.  They 
would  not  be  in  being  at  all  without 
this  program,  and  our  forces  would  be 
so  sniall  as  to  be  utterly  useless. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
even  with  the  availability  of  those 
troops  among  our  friendly  allies,  the 
aggregate  number  of  military  men 
among  our  allies  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber in  the  Communist  bloc,  and  if  we 
were  to  eliminate  the  nations  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  comparison  would 
be  frightening? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  yes.  indeed; 
that  point  is  absolutely  clear  It  would 
be  completely  overwhelming  from  the 
standpoint  of  personnel  advantage  of  the 
Communist  bloc  if  we  did  not  have  the 
persormel  of  our  allies.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  state  what 
the  Soviet  has  been  doing  in  instances 
where  it  feels  that  conditions  are  right 
and  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it 
to  establish  itself,  as  it  did  in  Guinea? 
What  has  been  its  general  policy  around 
the  world? 

Mr  FLT.BRIGHT  In  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  there  has  been  a  clear,  new 
trend  developing  of  the  Soviets  moving 
into  this  field.  One  of  their  large  pro- 
grams has  been  in  India,  where  they 
have  built  a  million-ton  steel  mill,  which 
has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $200 
million. 

Most  of  their  assistance  consists  of 
loans  on  favorable  terms.  The  terms 
are  much  lower  in  interest  than  we  are 
providing,  although  they  are  short-term 
loans.  Many  of  them  run  for  10  or  12 
years.  In  India  there  is  a  very  large 
program. 

In  Egypt.  Aswan  Dam.  as  you  know, 
was  turned  down  by  us.  The  Russians 
have  undertaken  the  first  stage.  Only 
a  month  or  so  ago  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  second  stage.  That  is  esti- 
mat-ed  to  involve  over  $200  million 
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Only  recently  as  we  all  know,  Cuba 
has  come  into  the  picture.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  most  recent  example.  The  Rus- 
sians have  offered  to  the  Cubans  $100 
million  in  credit  and  to  purchase,  over 
5  years,  I  believe,  a  million  tons  of  sugar 
every  year. 

They  have  gone  into  Indonesia  recent- 
ly. Ctoe  story  stated  that  the  Russians 
offered  a  credit  of  $500  million.  Finally 
It  was  agreed  to  offer  $200  million  in 
credit. 

They  offered  a  very  large  credit  to  Yu- 
goslavia. However,  they  fell  out  about 
it.  and  that  offer  was  withdrawn.  That 
indicates  clearly  the  political  motives  of 
these  loans.  Afghanistan  has  been  men- 
tioned. At  one  time  the  Russians  gave 
Afghanistan  a  $100  million  credit.  I 
have  already  mentioned  Guinea. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     How  about  Ethiopia? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Russians  are 
now  in  process  of  extending  credit  in 
Ethiopia.  We  have  had  testimony  only 
recently  of  their  moving  tn  there.  An 
Associated  Press  story  answers  the  Sen- 
ator's question  much  better,  and  for  the 
Rbcord,  I  should  like  to  read  it  at  this 
point.  It  reads: 
Sovnrr  Kxpobt  to  Rxd  China  Taixizd  bt  U.N. 

UKmtD  Nations.  N.T. — A  United  Nations 
report  has  shown  that  In  4  years  the  Soviet 
Union  shipped  Commtmlst  China  equipment 
for  complete  Industrial  plants  valued  offl- 
cially  at  almoet  »750  million 

The  U.N.'8  "Yearbook  of  International 
Trade  Statistics — 1958"  listed  such  shipments 
for  1955  through  1958  at  2,933  million  rubles, 
or  1733.375,000  at  the  official  exchange  rate 
of  4  rubles  to  the  dollar. 

That  was  well  over  half  of  Soviet  exports 
of  equipment  for  complete  Industrial  plants 
to  ail  countries  for  that  4-year  period.  The 
grand  total  was  4.963.800,000  rubles,  or 
•1.23a.  150 ,000. 

The  Soviets  exported  such  equipment 
valued  at  $175,125,000  to  Poland.  $51,825,000 
to  Bulgaria.  $38,825,000  to  Rumania,  $11.- 
775,000  to  OBechoelovakla,  $9,176,000  to  Hun- 
gary, and  $1,738,000  to  the  I^yptian  region 
of  tiM  Unltad  Arab  Bepubllc. 

The  experts  to  Vsypt  roee  steeply  from 
negUglble  In  1955  to  $25,000  In  1956.  $475,000 
m  1957,  and  $1,225,000  In  1958.  To  East  Ger- 
many, they  were  $1,150,000  In  195«,  $1,250,000 
In  1957,  and  negligible  the  other  2  years. 

The  yearbook  Is  rare  among  UJT.  statistical 
publications  In  that  It  gives  a  plctxire  of 
trade  relations  within  the  Communist  world. 

Within  the  sphere,  It  showed  Communist 
China  to  be  the  Soviet  Union's  leading  cus- 
tomer for  petroleum  products  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  chief  supplier  of  minerals,  wool, 
meat,  vegetable  oils,  raw  tobacco,  and  cloth- 
ing. 

It  broTight  out  that  In  1958,  the  latest  year 
oorered.  the  Soviet  Union  had  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Communist  China — 
that  Is,  It  did  not  sell  China  enough  to  pay 
for  what  It  bought  from  China.  The  Soviet 
Union  also  had  unfavorable  balances  with 
B\ilgarla,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Bast  Ger- 
many— but  favorable  balances  with  Hungary, 
Norfcb  Kc«ea,  Outer  Mongolia,  Poland,  and 
Rumania. 

In  1957.  the  Soviet  Union's  trade  balance 
with  the  whole  world  was  favorable.  But  In 
1956,  It  turned  unfavorable,  partly  because 
of  bigger  Imports  of  such  consumer  goods  as 
food  and  clothing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  has  been  pick- 
ing its  spots,  and  wherever  it  finds  a 
break  between  the  United  States  and 


other  nations,  and  it  believes  the  field  is 
fartile,  it  steps  in? 

Mr.  FULBRJGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  now  speaking 
ol  Cuba  and  Guinea  and  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  and  I  believe  there  is  one  other 
nation. 

jMr.  FULBRIGHT.     India. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Afghanistan  has  had 
much  aid.  too  There  is  also  Red  China, 
which  has  had  much  aid. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  on  that  l>asis 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
takes  the  identical  position  that  all  of 
the  leading  officials  in  both  the  R«pub- 
lican  and  Democratic  Parties  have  taken 
in  the  last  15  years  about  what  we  need 
to  do  to  secure  our  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield 

Mr  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator upon  a  very  fine  address  and  upon 
ah  even  finer  discharge  of  his  responsi- 
bility in  the  highly  important  position 
which  he  occupies  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
and  I  wish  to  say  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  are  very  fortunate  indeed  that 
in  this  crucial  time  the  able,  courageous, 
brilhant,  practical  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  occupies  this  position.  I  am 
Plirtlcularly  pleased  and  honored  to  serve 
on  the  committee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. I  find  his  performance  as  chair- 
man si;perb. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  very 
much  Indeed  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
very  attentive  on  the  committee.  This  Ls 
a  very  difficult  time.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers are  candidates,  and  they  are  not 
always  present.  I  appreciate  very  much 
indeed  the  assistance  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  given  to  the  committee. 
He  has  made  a  fine  co.itribution  in  many 
instances  in  the  consideration  of  this 
very  difficult  subject  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate his  assistance  and  his  kind  words 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Qex  in  the  chair ),  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  which 
is  Identified  as  "4-2&-60-A."  I  offer  it 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mt.Pkoxidre]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  "WnLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
Pre.sidwit,  the  amendment  has  been 
printed  and  is  already  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator;  therefore,  I  a&k  that  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
o«D  at  this  point  and  that  Its  reading 
may  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Ric  ORD,  is  as  follows ; 

On  page  19.  between  Unes  20  and  21.  in- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

•■(a)  SocUon  502.  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currency,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (b»  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"■(11  Insert  after  the  word  "expended"  In 
the  proviso  the  words  "and  the  amounts  of 
dollar  expenditures  made  from  appropriated 
funds  In  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United   States'". 

"  '(11)  Amend  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "Within  the  first  sUty  days  that 
Ccjngre.'v  Is  In  session  in  each  calendar  year, 
the  chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall 
prepare  a  consolidated  report  showing  the 
total  Itemized  expenditures  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  earh 
member  and  employee  of  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  and  shall  forward  such  ctm- 
soUdated  report  to  the  Committee  on  Hou'-e 
AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of 
the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  or  a  joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  arc  dljibiirsed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  com- 
mittee be  a  Senate  committee  or  a  joint  oom- 
mittee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of   the  Senate).'" 

On  page  19,  In  lieu  of  lines  21  and  32,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  At  the  end  of  the  section,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new   subsection:". 

Mr     WILUAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President,  the  amendment  would  change 
existing  law  to  this  extent:  it  would  re- 
vise section  502' b'  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  by  inserting  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended '  in  the  proviso  the  words  "and 
the  amounts  of  dollar  expenditures  made 
from  appropriated  funds  in  connection 
with  travel  outside  the  United  States  " 

In  the  second  sentence  it  would  strike 
out  this  lansruaee:  "shall  corLsolldate  the 
reports  of  each  member  and  employee  of 
the  committee  and  forward  said  consoli- 
dated report,  showing  the  total  Itemized 
expenditures  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  " 

In  place  of  that  language  it  would  in- 
sert the  following  language:  "shall  pre- 
pare a  corLsolidated  report  showing  the 
total  itemized  expenditures  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  of  the  committee 
and  each  .subcommittee  thereof,  and  of 
each  member  and  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  and  shall  for- 
ward such  consolidated  report  ' 

The  remainder  of  that  paragraph 
would  remain  as  presently  written.  It  is 
as  follows:  "to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives <it  the  committee  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoase  >  or 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  'if  the  committee  be  a  Sen- 
ate committee  or  a  joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Senate ' .  Each  such  report 
submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congrissionai,  Record 
within  10  legislative  days  after  receipt 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion of  the  House  or  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate." 
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My  amendment  would  merely  require 
tiie  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
is  presently  done  in  the  consolidated  re- 
port, except  that  it  would  .show  an  item- 
ized breakdown  of  expenditures  of  each 
Member. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  travel 
abroad  by  a  congressionaJ  committee,  or 
by  individual  Members  of  Congress,  or 
by  repre.sentatives  of  the  executive 
branch  c^n  and  does  serve  a  very  con- 
structive purpose. 

With  our  Government  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  currencies  un- 
der the  various  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, it  is  important  that  Congress 
have  ft  firsthand  knowledge  of  how 
these  programs  are  t)eing  administered, 
and  it  Ls  only  proper  that  th(?se  trips 
which  are  made  on  official  business  be 
paid  for  by  the  VS.  Government. 

However,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  funds  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, the  taxpayers,  who  pay  these  costs, 
are  entitled  to  an  accoimting.  Under 
the  present  law.  this  accoimting  is  done 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
porting in  a  lump  sum  the  expenditures 
of  the  various  subcommittees  with  no 
breakdown  as  to  tiie  expenditures  by  the 
indindual  Members  nor  any  breakdown 
as  to  what  the  expenditures  represent. 

In  the  foreign  travel,  very  often  the 
expenses  of  the  trip  are  financed  partly 
by  direct  dollar  expenditures  and  partly 
by  counterpart  funds.  The  coi.iiiterpart 
funds  represent  foreign  currencies  held 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  In  all  cases, 
however,  whether  the  expenditures  be  in 
the  form  of  directly  appropriated  dollars 
or  coimterpart  fimds,  they  represent 
money  belonging  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, and  the  expenditures  thereof 
should  be  accurately  accounted  for 

I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  congressional  travel  has  been  con- 
ducted a-s  efficiently  as  possible,  and  I 
again  emphasize  that  I  believe  that 
much  good  has  come  from  many  of  these 
trips. 

We  would,  however,  be  unrealistic  If 
we  did  not  recognize  that  there  have 
also  been  cases  of  abuse,  and  it  is  these 
cases,  regardless  of  how  isolated  they 
may  be,  which  give  all  official  travel  a 
black  eye." 

Therefoie,  to  eliminate  tliis  unjust 
criticism  and  to  place  grreater  emphasis 
on  the  responsibility  to  render  an  ac- 
counting for  these  expenditures,  as  well 
as  to  give  the  taxpayers  their  deserved 
protection.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  S.  3058,  the  mutual  security 
bill,  wherein  it  would  be  provided  that 
all  expenditures  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  committees  or 
staffs  must  be  fully  itemized  and  auto- 
matically   published    in    the    Congrfs- 

SIONAL  R£COilD. 

This  is  fiiniilar  to  the  amendment 
v^hich  I  cosponsored  a  couple  of  years 
ago  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
which  was  at^^ioved  at  th&t  time  by  the 
Senate  but  was  later  rejected  In  con- 
ference. 

Congress  very  properly  demands  tha.t 
the  executive  branch  shall  render  an 


accurate  public  accounting  of  their  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  when  such  ac- 
counting hsLS  not  been  readily  available 
the  Department  at  fault  has  been  very 
severely  criticized. 

There  has  been  incorporated  In  the 
comparable  bill  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives — that  is,  the  mutual 
security  bill  passed  la.£t  week  by  the 
House — a  special  provision  requiring  that 
the  executive  branch  make  available  to 
the  Comptroller  General's  auditors  all 
records  relating  to  the  operations  or  ex- 
penditures under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WIT  .1  JAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
S8.y  just  now  that  Congress  requires  the 
executive  branch  to  render  a  similar  ac- 
counting of  its. travel  expenses? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
bill  pas.sed  by  the  House  and  which  will 
be  in  conference,  it  requires  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  make  available  its  records 
for  auditin.'?  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  that  accountin^j 
already  required  by  law? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
the  executive  branch  render  an  account- 
ing? Yes,  but  there  has  been  some  dis- 
pute between  the  General  Accounting 
Off.ce  and  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Does  the  President 
render  an  itemized  accountir^?  Has 
any  mention  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
his  recent  trip  to  South  America? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
cost  of  the  President's  trips  is  not  pub- 
lished, as  the  Senator  knows,  but  I  am 
sure  the  records  are  available  if  you  re- 
quest them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  say  that  it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
that  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  con- 
tains an  item  which  provides  that  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  executive 
branch  under  this  program  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral. That  provisic«i  is  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House. 

As  I  understand  it.  it  is  the  law  now 
that  the  expenses  of  the  President  are 
subject  to  audit  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  expenditures  of  Members 
of  Congress  for  foreign  travel,  however, 
are  not  subject  to  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  nor  are  they  published. 
That  is  what  I  am  tiTing  to  correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  not  pub- 
lished' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ex- 
penditures of  the  executive  branch  are 
available  if  the  Senator  wants  to  get 
them  and  make  them  public. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
certain  about  that? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  who  wished  to 
get  them  being  turned  down. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  requested  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Has  the  SenatOT 
ever  heard  of  anytlody  who  requested 
them? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
fact  that  no  one  haa  requested  them 
does  not  mean  that  they  would  be  de- 
nied to  anyone  who  might  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  reports  or  make  them  public. 
If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  desires 
to  ascertain  what  the  costs  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion  are  he  should  properly 
direct  his  request  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tlie  Senator  said, 
I  believe,  that  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  do  just  what  he  seeks 
to  do  by  his  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
heve  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
that  members  of  the  executive  branch 
.should  be  held  accountable  for  all  their 
expenditures.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
at  a  later  date  I  shall  be  discussing  ex- 
penditures which  have  been  made  in  the 
executive  branch  and  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  not  been  properly  accounted 
for.  That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  proposal. 

There  already  is  a  law  which  provides 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  executive 
branch  shall  be  accounted  for  and  that 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  have  the 
right  to  audit  the  accounts.  It  is  true, 
there  has  been  some  dispute  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Comptroller 
General  concerning  this  authority,  but 
that  dispute  even  is  settled  by  language 
included  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
last  week. 

There  Is  incorporated  In  the  House 
bill  a  provision  that  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  always  have  the  right  to 
audit  these  expenditures.  I  think  that 
should  be  done.  Those  funds  are  public 
funds.  Why  should  they  not  be  au- 
dited? By  the  same  token  why  should 
we  not  render  an  accoimting  of  our  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  travel? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  saying 
they  should  not  be.  I  simply  want  to 
get  the  record  straight.  Are  the  travel 
accounts  of  the  Vice  President  pub- 
U.shed  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
Senator  is  asking  that  travel  accounts 
of  Senators  be  published? 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of  Delaware.     They 
are  not  as  far  as  this  section  applies. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Why  not? 
Mr.    \VILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Be- 
cause section  502'b) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  the  executive  branch  is  subject 
to  the  same  regxilation  as  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
record  of  expenditures  of  any  trip  is 
desired,  it  is  my  understanding  that  It 
can  be  obtained.  As  the  Senator  has 
admitted  there  is  no  one  who  has  asked 
for  that  information  and  has  been 
refused. 

Section  502  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  specifically  pro^-ldes  that  expendi- 
tures of  coimterpart  funds  by  Members 
of  Congress  need  not  be  publicly  ac- 
counted for,  nor  are  they  audited  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  This  is  the 
only  Instance  I  know  of  in  which  public 
funds  can  be  spent  by  either  Congress 
or  the  executive  branch  in  which  such 
a  cloak  of  secrecy  exists.  I  am  trying 
to  remove  that  cloak  of  secrecy. 
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If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wants 
to  amend  another  law  correcting  any 
other  similar  abuse  that  he  might  know 
of  I  shall  support  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  that  un- 
der existing  law  the  information  must 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  only  difference  is  that  each 
individual  amount  is  not  published,  just 
as  the  amounts  spent  by  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  are  not  published. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to 
be  consistent,  ought  to  require  them  to 
publish  the  individual  accounts.  The 
Senator  is  a  great  exponent  of  this  prin- 
ciple. I  would  not  undertake  to  rewrite 
his  amendment.  I  am  only  raising  the 
question  of  its  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Section 
502 (b^  in  no  way  refers  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  It  does  not  refer 
to  dollar  expenditures,  either. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  but 
my  amendment  does. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  question 
should  be  raised,  in  my  opinion,  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  or  some  other  bill.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  principle  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  personally  willing  to  abide  by  it. 
I  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  the  proper 
vehicle  to  use  for  such  an  amendment. 
That  is  what  I  told  the  Senator  in  com- 
mittee. The  Mutual  Security  Act  is  not 
a  proper  instrument  to  reform  practices 
of  Senate  committees.  Why  does  he  not 
put  his  amendment  on  an  appropriation 
bUl? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
deals  with  section  502,  and  this  is  the 
most  appropriate  place. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  goes  beyond  sec- 
tion 502. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  could  not  be  offered  to  an 
appropriation  bill,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  well  knows. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Why  nof 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Because 
it  is  legislation  and  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  there  ever 
been  an  appropriation  bill  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  was  not  full  of 
legislation'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  takes 
a  two- thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rules 
in  order  to  get  adopted  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  an  amendment  containing  leg- 
islation. 

This  procedure  requires  only  a  ma- 
jority vote.  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment where  I  believe  I  shall  have  the 
easiest  opportunity  to  have  it  adopted. 

In  my  opinion  the  very  least  we  in 
Congress  can  do  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
executive  branch  by  adopting  the 
amendment,  that  we  are  willing  to  live 
by  our  own  code.  We  are  demanding— 
and  as  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  shall 
continue  to  demand — that  the  executive 
branch  make  an  accounting  of  that 
which  they  have  spent.  At  a  latter  date. 
I  shall  discuss  some  of  those  expendi- 
tures. 

This  amendment,  however,  deals  with 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  Members 
of  Congrws.  Let  us  settle  that  question 
first.    As  far  as  I  know  this  Is  the  only 


instance  in  which  Congress  has  said 
money  can  be  spent  but  no  public  ac- 
counting will  be  made.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  remove  the  cloak  of  secrecy  from 
suah  expenditures. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  an  accounting  of  any  spending  of  pub- 
lic funds.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  these  foreign  currencies,  owned 
by  our  Goverrmient,  really  belong  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Once  again  I  emphasize  that  in  my 
opinion  much  good  has  come  from  some 
of  the  congressional  travel  abroad  and 
that  for  these  official  trips  the  Gtovern- 
ment  should  pay  the  letjitimate  expenses 
of  the  traveling  Members  of  Congress. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
merely  require  a  public  accounting  of 
our  ofiBcial  expenditures  when  we  travel 
abroad. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  to 
keep  a  record  of  their  expenditures 
would  entail  too  much  work  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Existing  law  requires  that  the  average 
taxpayer  itemize  on  his  tax  return  all 
expenses  for  which  he  claims  tax  deduc- 
tions as  business  expenses  The  same 
requirement  applies  to  corporations.  If 
it  is  not  too  burdensome  for  the  tax- 
payers to  keep  records,  it  should  not 
be  too  much  trouble  for  Members  of 
Congress.  The  very  least  the  Members 
of  Congress  can  do  when  they  spend 
money  wriich  belongs  to  the  taxpayers 
is  to  make  a  similar  accoimting. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  request  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  this  amendment,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  Senators  pres- 
ent at  this  time  is  sufficient  to  make 
possible  the  entering  of  an  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  Therefore,  I  will  be  re- 
questing a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr. 
MoGee  in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware      I  vield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Rec- 
ORO  should  be  kept  straight:  so  in  that 
connectioa  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
hare  section  502  of  the  existing  Mutual 
Security  Act  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  section 
wap  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows;: 

53bEC.  502  Use  of  Foreign  Cttrrenct. —  (a) 
Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Approprl.'\tlon  Act.  1953,  or  any 
nthpr  provision  of  law.  proceeds  of  sales 
made  undi-r  section  550  of  the  Mvitual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  re- 
main available  and  shall  be  used  for  any 
purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard 
to  the  following  purposes — 

<1»  for  providing  military  assistance  to 
nations  or  mutual  defense  organizations  eli- 
gible  to  receive  assistance   under   this   Act; 

(2 1  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  In 
frtandly  nations; 

i8)  for  ioan.s.  under  uppUciible  provisions 
of  this  Ac,  to  Increase  production  of  goods 
or  services.  Including  strategic  materials, 
nwflded  In  any  nation  with  which  an  ;\gree- 
nieut  was  negotiated,  or  In  other  friendly 
iiaaons,  with  the  iiuthorlty  to  use  cvirren- 
cie$  recelv>d  In  repayment  for  the  purposes 
stated  In  :hls  section  or  for  depoalt  to  the 


general    account    of    the    Treasury    of    the 
United   States; 

(4t  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mu- 
tually t>eneflrlal  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  produc- 
tion for  domestic  needs  In  friendly  coun- 
tries;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United 
States  stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1963,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  du- 
ties under  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Select  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for 
their  local  currency  expenses:  Provided.  That 
each  member  or  emplo.iee  of  any  such  com- 
mittee shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  such  committee,  an  itemized 
report  showing  the  amounts  and  dollar 
equivalent  values  of  each  such  foreign  cur- 
rency expended,  together  with  the  purposes 
of  the  expenditure.  Including  lodging,  meals, 
transportation,  and  other  purposes  Within 
the  first  sixty  days  that  Congress  is  in 
session  in  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman 
of  each  such  committee  shall  consolidate 
the  reports  of  each  member  and  employee 
of  the  committee  and  forward  said  consoli- 
dated report  showing  the  total  Itemized  ex- 
penditures of  the  committee  and  each  sub- 
committee thereof  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives (If  the  committee  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if  the 
committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint 
committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate).  Each  such 
report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall 
be  ptiblLshed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
within  ten  legislative  days  after  receipt  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  or  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953.  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  if  the  President 
finds  that  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  an  Internationally  financed  pro- 
gram to  preserve  the  great  cultural  monu- 
ments of  the  Upper  Nile  would  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  he  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  use 
or  enter  Into  agreements  with  friendly  na- 
tions or  organizations  of  nations  to  use. 
for  this  purp>08e,  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  which  have  been  gen- 
erated under  this  Act  or  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  in  the  countries  in 
which  the  program  is  to  be  carried  out.  but 
the  value  of  foreign  currencies  so  used  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  33 '3  per 
centum  of  the   total   cost  of  such   program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  may.  er- 
roneously, be  interpreted  by  .some  as 
dealing  with  a  matter  of  great  secrecy. 
However,  section  502  was  included  in  the 
law  last  year,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee:  and  It  requires  that 
an  itemized  accountlnR  be  made  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  all  purposes, 

I  now  read  from  subsection  'b>  of  sec- 
tion 502: 

Within  the  first  sixty  days  that  O^ngress 
Is  in  MMlon  In  each  calendar  yeixr,  the  chair- 
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man  of  each  such  committee  shall  consoli- 
date the  reports  of  each  memJ>er  n.nd  em- 
ployee of  the  committee  and  forward  said 
consolidated  report,  thowim?  tlie  ttal  item- 
ized expenditures  of  the  committt-e  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (if  the  commlUee  be  a  coninilttee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee VI.  hope  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  1  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (If  the  com- 
mittee be  a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint 
committee  whose  fui^ds  are  di.sbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sei;ate) 

That  part  of  tlie  law  requires  such 
reporting,  and  the-e  is  that  reportiiiR. 

The  remarks  of  -he  Senator  from  Del- 
aware would  seen  to  imply  that  some 
different  procedure  is  followed  in  this 
case.  But,  as  I  lave  already  pointed 
out.  the  procedure  here  is  no  different 
from  the  procedure  followed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  Prc-ndent  does  not 
publish  such  information.  He  merely 
reports  it  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
Similarly,  we  report  the  information  to 
the  committee. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  members  of 
my  committee  who  have  made  foreign 
trips  have  volunta-ily  published,  in  their 
reports  to  the  Senate,  an  itemized  ac- 
count of  their  exi-enditures. 

The  Senatf^r  fr  >m  Delaware  has  re- 
ferred to  expend!  :urps  by  businessmen 
and  to  the  income  tax  returns  of  busi- 
nessmen. In  thei"  income-tr.x  returns. 
they  itemizf  those  expenditures — just  as 
Senators  itemize  :hese  expenditures  in 
their  reports  to  the  committee.  But  in- 
come tax  returns  ;ire  not  published  So 
I  think  it  unfair  to  suggest  that  there 
Is  any  great  amount  of  .secrecy  in  this 
cormectlon  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  that  the  i;icome-tax  returns  of 
businessmen  are  not  publi-shed.  The 
Finance  Committi'e  may  examine  the 
returns,  under  certain  circumstances: 
but  they  are  not  made  public. 

All  the.se  accounts  are  furnished  to 
the  chairman  of  t  le  committee,  and  are 
consolidated:  and  the  totals  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Record.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  exi.^ting  practice. 
No  one  is  trying  to  fool  anyone. 

Similarly,  when  the  Vice  President 
makes  a  trip  abroad,  he  is  not  required 
to  pubU.sh  an  itemized  account  of  his 
expenditures.  He  reports  them,  just  as 
we  do. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, except  that  it  should  not  be  applied 
so  narrowly.  If  such  an  amendment  is 
to  be  adopted,  it  should  apply  all  the  way 
across  the  board,  and  should  also  apply 
to  the  President  jnd  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  WILLIAM;3  of  Delaware.  The 
only  difference  frcm  exi.stlng  law  is  that 
the  Itemized  list  furnished  by  the  in- 
dividual Members  will,  in  turn,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Con?ress  rather  than  con- 
solidated in  one,  overall  return  That 
IS  the  difference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGFT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILIJAME  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  sUld  that  the  income  tax  returns  of 
businessmen  are  published.  I  said  the 
American  buslnesanen  have  to  keep  and 
flic  the  same  records  that  this  amend- 
ment would  requl  e  of  Members  of  Con- 


gress when  they  are  spending  public 
money.  If  this  record  keeping  is  not 
too  burdensome  for  the  taxpayers  it  will 
not  hurt  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  all  income  tax 
returns  are  kept  secret,  in  that  they  are 
not  publiiJied.     !«  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
but  the  Government  can  examine  the 
returns  and  can  find  fault  with  them  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Members  of 
Congress  make  foreign  trips  and.  in  that 
connection,  spend  money  which  belongs 
to  the  American  taxpayers,  why  should 
such  expenditures  be  kept  under  a  cloak 
of  secrecy^  Why  should  we  not  render 
a  public  accounting? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  why  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Delaware  provide 
in  the  amendment  that  all  income  tax 
retuius  be  published? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
not  be  ridiculous.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  opposed  to 
the  amendment  let  him  vote  against  it. 
He  knows  that  this  amendment  does  not 
even  mention  tax  returns. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  leaving  an  im- 
plication that  is  not  warranted  by  the 
existing  facts:  and  I  believe  the  Record 
should  be  accurate  and  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  other  branch  of  Uie  Grov- 
ernment  is  treated  in  the  way  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  voted  to  treat 
themselves  when  by  means  of  a  pro- 
vision which  was  included  in  a  former 
Mutual  Security  Act,  it  was  provided 
that  we  could  spend  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  not  have  to  render  any  pub- 
Uc  accounting. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  in  my  opin- 
ion that  Ls  not  so:  I  think  that  is  an 
incorrect  interpretation  of  what  the  law 
now  provides. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  believes  that  the 
law  now  provides  for  full  disclosure,  why 
should  the  Senator  object  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  object- 
ing to  it;  I  merelj-  say  there  should  be 
complete  di.'^closure  all  across  the  board, 
if  that  is  to  be  the  procedure  called  for 
bv  the  amendment. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BTTTT.FR  Is  there  any  different 
treatment  if  a  congressional  committee 
makes  a  foreign  trip  and.  in  that  con- 
nection, uses  funds  which  it  obtains 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 
In  the  other  case,  the  committee  uses 
counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
this  amendment  there  is  no  difference  In 
the  expenditures  of  dollars  or  foreign 
currencies. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  there  any  difference 
now  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     No. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Then  why  does  not 
every  Member  of  Congress  submit  a 
statement  of  his  dollar  expenditures  the 
minute  he  returns  to  the  United  SUtea? 
But  we  have  never  done  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sev- 
eral Membei-s  have  submitted  Itemleed 


reports  to  the  Congress.     This  amend- 
ment will  require  them  all  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  does  any  rule  re- 
quire that  that  be  done? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Not  under  present  law. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  other  words,  if  a 
Member  of  Congress  spends  American 
dollars  in  paying  his  expenses  on  such 
a  trip,  when  he  returns  to  this  country- 
he  informs  his  committee  chairman  of 
what  he  ha^  spent ;  and  the  committee 
chairman  sends  t:~iat  itemized  account 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  it 
is  there  a  public  record.  The  same  is 
true  if  counterpart  funds  are  used.  So 
I  do  not  see  the  difference. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  requirement  that 
an  itemized  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures be  made  public,  by  stating  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  why  not  make 
a  similar  requirement  in  the  case  of 
American  dollars  that  are  spent  by  Sen- 
ators in  pajing  the  expenditures  re- 
quired in  connection  with  such  trips? 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
existing  law  both  are  treated  alike,  and 
the  same  is  true  under  this  amendment. 
Neither  are  made  public  under  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  no  one  has  ever 
said  there  was  any  secrecy  In  connection 
with  the  dollar  expenditures  made  by  a 
Senator  who  took  such  a  trip.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a  suggestion  of  some 
sort  of  mystery  about  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds  for  such  purposes. 

1  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas; I  think  the  public  are  entitled 
to  have  this  information.  But  when  a 
Senator,  upon  his  return,  submits  a  de- 
tailed account  to  the  committee  chair- 
man, and  when  that  accotmt  is  available 
to  every  member  of  the  committee.  I 
think  that  constitutes  sufficient  account- 
ing. 

Mr.  FLT^RIGHT.  That  is  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Exist- 
ing law  requires  that  that  informalioa 
be  available  to  the  committee  chairman 
and  presumably,  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  but  to  no  one  else. 
But  existing  law  does  not  require  that 
an  audit  of  those  expenditures  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  Nor  are 
they  available  for  pubhc  examination. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
publishing  of  these  records.  In  other 
words  it  would  require  an  accounting. 

Even  in  an  instance  where  the  State 
Departmoit  might  see  a  glaring  abuse 
in  the  spending  of  these  funds  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  a  staff  member 
it  could  not  question  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  sub- 
mitting the  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
an  excellent  one.  Certainly  It  is  time 
for  the  American  people  to  have  these 
facts. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  think  the 
Members  of  Congress  perhni«  .>>hould  be 
encouraged  to  travel  abroad  even  more. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  the  American 
people  have  a  perfect  right  to  know 
where  their  tax  funds  oi-e  going 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
performing  a  very  valuable  service  by 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  assume  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  trips  which  have 
been  made  have  been  justified.  If  they 
have  been  justified,  there  should  be  no 
question  about  a  willingness  to  submit 
open  reports  for  examination  by  the 
public. 

I  find  a  difference  between  asking 
private  enterprise,  through  its  directors 
and  officials,  to  submit  reports — theirs 
is  not  public  business — and  asking  a 
Senator  or  Representative  who  goes 
abroad  as  the  agent  of  the  American 
people  to  submit  a  report.  The  people 
are  his  principal,  and  the  principal  is 
entitled  to  have  an  accounting  from  his 
agent.  It  is.  in  effect,  a  position  of  trijst. 
and  that  position  requires  an  open  dis- 
closure of  what  expenditures  have  been 
made  and  how  they  have  been  justified 
while  the  agent  is  acting  in  behalf  of  his 
principal. 

I  think  that  we  shall  be  serving  our- 
selves and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  letting  them  know  that  Sena- 
tors have  no  qualms  or  fears  about  dis- 
closing fully,  in  open  daylight,  what 
their  activities  have  been  and  what  their 
expenditures  were  when  they  made  trips 
to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  contribution.  I  point  out 
again  that  four  or  five  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  per- 
haps other  Members  of  the  Senate  whose 
activities  have  escaped  my  attention, 
have  made  an  accounting  similar  to  that 
which  is  proposed.  All  the  comment  I 
have  seen  in  the  press  editorially  was 
complimentary  with  respect  to  tho.se 
trips  and  the  accounting. 

I  think  much  good  has  been  rendered 
by  many  of  these  trips.  I  support  them. 
I  think  official  trips  should  be  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out,  when  those  trips  are  on  official  busi- 
ness the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them,  but  they  are  entitled  to  an  ac- 
counting. That  is  all  we  are  asking  m 
this  amendment.  This  is  public  money 
we  are  spending  We  are  in  an  unjustifi- 
able position  when  we  criticize  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  for 
imposing  a  cloak  of  .secrecy  on  their  ex- 
penditures when  we  impose  one  on  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  tiTing  to  ascertain 
if  we  can  arrive  at  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator 
was  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
shall  oe  able  to  secure  a  quorum. 

The  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  has  just  come 
into  the  Chamber.    I  asked  him  to  come. 


I  wondered  if  we  could  go  over  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  12,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  a  certain  hour  the  Sen- 
ate would  vote  on  the  amendment.  I 
wonder  if  such  an  arrangement  is 
afreeabli\ 

Mr.  FJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  is  agreeable  to 
me,  if  tl-  e  Senator  wants  to  make  such 
a  unanimous-con.sent  request. 

Mr  W;.LLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Wheth- 
er we  vote  tonight  or  go  over  until  to- 
morrow does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me 

Mr  FT'LBRIGHT  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  majcriiy  leader,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
he  has  anv  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  direct  attention  to  the 
ffict  thai,  among  other  things,  we  have 
a  joint  meeting  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
I  made  a  suggestion  that  the  Senate 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
.so  action  on  the  bill  could  be  completed 
early  in  the  day.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  I  think  it 
is  only  appropriate  to  acquaint  the  ma- 
jority lefider  with  the  situation. 

Mr  V/ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps we  :ould  get  enough  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

Mr.  Piesident,  if  it  is  satisfactory,  in 
or^er  to  avoid  suggesting  the  absence  of 
a  tiunruni.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  this 
amendm-'nt. 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  only  thought  was 
whether  a  quorum  could  be  obtained. 
The  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  would  result  in  pulling  Senators 
f:nm  her  ^  and  yonder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fiTom  Delaware'' 

Mr.  FIJLBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  is 
the  request  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
considered  as  having  been  ordered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      Yes. 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  V^LLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  leader- 
ship whether  we  should  have  a  vote  to- 
night or  carr\-  it  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  nJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  he  is  Inquiring.  I  wish  to 
mBke  clear  my  position.  I  think  the  ex- 
isting law.  insofar  as  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
ccmcerned,  deals  with  foreign  currencies. 
The  Senator  is  quite  correct;  I  have  no 
ohOection  to  the  Senator's  effort  to  make 
this  information  public.  I  certainly  have 
no  personal  interest  in  it,  because  I  do 
not  particularly  like  to  travel.  This  pro- 
vision may  give  me  an  excuse  not  to 
travel  any  further,  because  I  prefer  to 
.>tay  at  home. 

The  Senator  is  injecting  the  require- 
ment in  rek'ard  to  dollars  This  propo.sal 
does  go  beyond  the  present  specifics  that 
relate  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
te«.  It  involves  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  all  the  other  committees 
which  traditionally  have  used  dollars.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  reports  being  made 


public.  I  only  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  using  the  instance  he  referred 
to  as  an  example  of  itemized  reporting, 
because  it  is  not  an  appropriate  example, 
since  the  reports  are  not  published 

My  only  comment  with  retiard  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President!  is  that  those 
reports  are  not  published,  and  the  Sen- 
ator IS  not  proposing  that  they  be  pub- 
lished. I  do  not  object  to  the  President's 
spending  what  is  necessary  on  these  trips. 
It  is  perfectly  proper.  But  I  can  .see  how 
it  might  not  be  very  good  public  rela- 
tions to  have  tins  information  published, 
because,  in  the  eyes  of  farmers  and  other 
persons  who  are  having  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing a  living,  to  read  that  $5  or  $10 
million  were  spent  on  a  trip  to  South 
America  might  not  be  appreciated  by 
them. 

The  discussions  that  were  had  did  not 
primarily  relate  to  the  requirement  of 
reporting.  There  is  a  requirement  of  re- 
EKjrting  in  the  present  law  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  provide  that  the  Comptroller 
General  be  included  in  the  examination, 
I  am  sure  there  i.^  no  objection.  The  real 
objection  is  the  fact  that  persons  who  do 
not  understand  the  requirements  of 
going  to  a  foreign  country,  and  requiring 
the  Committee  on  Forei^'n  Relations  to 
examine  into  and  investigate  foreign  op- 
erations, especially  in  the  military  field, 
would  never  comprehend  the  need  for  it 
if  that  information  were  published  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Whether  the  amendment  is  adopted 
or  not  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me.  I  am  p>erfectly  willing  to  vote  for 
the  proposal  but  I  uas  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept it  in  the  committee  because  I 
thought  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  Senate  to  consider  it,  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  ought  to  know 
what  they  were  doing.  This  proposal 
will  require  that  the  itemized  individual 
expenditures  of  every  Member  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record.  I  think  this  infor- 
mation will  be  used  adversely  in  many 
Instances,  when  individual  Members 
should  not  be  prejudiced  in  that  way, 
because  most  of  the  trips  are  taken  at 
the  request  of  the  Senate  or  interparlia- 
mentary groups  or  other  authorities 
which  are  perfectly  legitimate. 

The  press  is  likely  to  refer  to  any  trip 
as  a  junket.  They  refer  to  every  trip,  no 
matter  what  the  necessities  are,  as  a 
junket,  and  that  is  the  background 
against  which  this  kind  of  publication 
will  be  announced. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.    I  shall  vote  for  it, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  suggesting  this 
amendment  with  the  thought  of  holding 
any  Member  of  Congress  up  to  ridicule 
I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  I 
think  it  will  serve  a  constructive  purpose. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  emphasize 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  un- 
duly alarmed  than  by  ix>inting  out  that 
five,  and  perhaps  six.  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  al- 
ready done  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses be  done  by  everj-  Member  of  the 
Congress;  namely,  publish  their  expend- 
itures of  public  funds;  and  not  one  of 
them  has  been  criticized  in  the  press  so 
far  as  I  have  seen. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  many 
comments  in  the  press  complimenting 
the.se  Members  of  the  Senate  I  do  not 
think  the  press  is  i  oing  to  blow  up  out  of 
proportion  the  fa:t  that  some  Senator 
has  taken  an  offlc  al  trip  where  the  trip 
is  paid  for  by  the  Government  and  a 
proper  accounting  rendered  On  the 
other  hand,  if  in  the  accounting  .'^>me- 
thing  turns  up  wiich  cannot  be  justi- 
fied to  the  taxpayers  we  may  be  criti- 
cized, and  perhaps— only  perhaps — there 
are  some  expenditures  which  deserve 
criticism. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
question  is  on  ag  eeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  t^  e  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. On  this  qaestlon  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson and  Mr.  C^havez  ^ .  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IM.-.  Carkglli,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  1  Mr.  Frea^  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr  Griten- 
iNcl.  the  Sena  to  ■  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefai-ver).  '.he  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr  LoNGi.  Ihe  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr  LoN(  i.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  i  Mr.  McClellan).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murhayj.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  I  Mr  Russell  i.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr  YarborouchJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  I-[UMPMREYi,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  KennedyI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr  MorskI. 
the  Senator  fram  Wyoming  IMr 
O'Mahoney  1 ,  the  SJenator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI.  uid  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Si  mincton  J  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  anno  once  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Se  lators  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Car- 
roll), the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
PrearI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Green],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  GritkningI,  (he  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tenness(e  [Mr.  KefauverI.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
Long),  the  Senate r  from  Louisiana  IMr, 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr, 
McClellan  t,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse),  th^  Senator  from  Ut«h 
[Mr  Mossl,  the  {Senator  from  Montana 
fMr.  Murray),  tie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'M/.HONEY).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [M  .  Russell  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  IMr  SvMrNO- 
ton].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr 
YarborouchI   woi.!d  each  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  KUCHEI..  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland  (Mr.  BeallI  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Bennett] 
are  necessarily  at  .sent. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference  at  Strasbourg, 
France. 

The  55enator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr  HruskaI  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  US,  Military  Academy 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(  Mr.  Bridges  I .  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  BruxsdaleI.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr  Carlson),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr  Hickenlooper  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  Schoeppel] 
are  detained  on  official  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr  Bennett  1.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  !Mr.  JavitsL  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
pel], would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

YEAS — 68 


Aiken 

Fong 

Martin 

Allott 

Pulbnght 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Monon 

Bible 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hart 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hartke 

PttBiore 

Byrd.  Va 

Hennlngs 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hill 

Proxmlre 

CapehHit 

Holland 

Randolph 

Caae,  N.J 

Jackson 

Rot)ert.'^on 

Case,  S.DHk 

Johnson.  Tex 

Sal  tons  tall 

Church 

Johnston.  8.C. 

Scott 

Clark 

Jordan 

Smathere 

Cooper 

Keating 

Smith 

C\irtl» 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Dlrkiien 

Kucbel 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

I^usche 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Lusk 

WUcy 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

wniiams.  Del 

Eastland 

M-SSee 

Williams,  N.J 

Ellender 

Mi-NKmuru 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Engle 

Magnu.son 

Young,  Ohio 

Ibrrin 

Mnnsfleld 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 32 

Anderson 

Green 

McClellan 

Beall 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

BrunsdAle 

Hmska 

OMahoney 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Carlson 

Javits 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

KefHUver 

Sparkman 

Chaves 

Kennedy 

Symlni?ton 

Cotton 

Long  Hawaii 

Yarborough 

Frfar 

Long,  La 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Willums 
of  Delaware  was  agreed  to 

Ml  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  dt^ire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, to  incorF>orate  language  in  the 
bill  which  appeared  in  the  bill  last  year 
as  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  but  it  was  not 
ai-reed  to  in  conference.  It  is  the  so- 
called  foreign  language  amendment, 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  teach- 
ers of  foreign  laneuatres  to  receive  schol- 
arships which  would  be  suppoi-ted  by 
counterpart  funds. 

I  have  shown  the  amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  !  Mr.  PulbrightI. 
It  was  his  amendment  last  year.  I 
thought  it  had  merit  last  year,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  included  in  the 
bill  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  stale  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  it  is  a  little  lengthy  to  read. 
On  my  statement  that  it  is  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the  langua^^e  which  was  included 
in  the  Senate  bill  last  year,  I  suggest 
that  it  be  not  rejid  and  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  pivge  26  after  line  8.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

-Sec.  607  Public  Law  885,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  (70  Stat.  890,  5  U  S  C  176f-170t ) , 
which  provides  certain  basic  authority  for 
the  Dep>artment  of  State  is  amended  by  add- 
ine  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  re;\ding 
as  follows: 

"'Sec  16.  lai  The  Secretary  of  State  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  individuals 
who  .ore  engaged  In  teaching  any  modern 
foreign  language,  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  or  an  in-^titution  of  higher 
education  Such  grants  shall  be  for  the  piir- 
P'jse  of  enabling  such  individuals,  during  the 
summer  period  when  their  services  as  teach- 
ers are  not  required,  to  obtain  In  an  are^a. 
region,  or  country  in  which  the  language 
they  are  teaching  is  commonly  used  ad- 
vanced training  in  such  langtiage  and  train- 
ing in  other  fields  needed  for  a  /uU  under- 
standing of  such  firea.  region,  or  country. 
TliP  Secretary  shall  constilt  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
resf>ect  to  the  selection  of  individuals  for 
grants  under  this  section  and  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  their  selection,  and 
the  SecretAT^'  of  Stale  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  EdJCAtlon  and  Welfare  of 
such  ftnictions  under  tliis  sectkju  as  may  be 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  Secretary  or  State 
and  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

•  '(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  .^ppr  >pnation  Act.  1953.  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  In  carrying  otit  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  u.se  cvrrencles,  or  credits  for 
currencies  of  any  foreign  government  (1) 
held  or  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  and  not  required  by  law  or 
aareenient  with  sucli  government  to  be  ex- 
pended or  used  for  any  other  purpose.  c«-  (2) 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

"'(ci  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  executive  agreement  or  agreemcnt.s 
with  any  foreign  government  for  the  use  of 
currencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  such 
government  deposited  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  section  I42(bi  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  or  section 
115(bM6i  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Art 
of  1948.  or  any  other  Act  and  not  required 
by  agreement  with  such  government  t.o  be 
expended  or  used  for  an>    other  purposes.'  " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  told  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  CaseL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT   UN7 IL 
10  O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  shall 
have  a  joint  session  tomorrow.  I  hope 
we  can  have  a  relatively  short  morning 
hour  and  that  we  can  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  pending  bill,  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  reach  a  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  sometime  tomorrow. 
I  should  like  to  have  all  Members  to  be 
prepared  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  to- 
morrow. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3058  >  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KkatdjcI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  M.kmsfikld!,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey  1,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott!. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy;,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [  Mr.  Clawc  i ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  PoNcl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BrunsdaleI.  the  Sen- 
ator frcan  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KochilI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams!, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDBl.  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire].  I  desire  to  submit 
an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  should  like  to  explain  the  efifect  of 
the  amendment.  It  would  include  a 
statement  of  policy  to  reaffirm  American 
support  for  freedom  of  navigation  in  in- 
ternational waterways,  including  the 
Suez  Canal,  opposition  to  economic  war- 
fare, including  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
restricticMis  of  the  use  of  international 
waterways 

Its  purpose  is  to  express  the  will  of 
Congress,  but  to  be  applied  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  to  be  proper. 

I  may  say  that  this  statement  of  policy 
was  recommended  by  the  House  ForeiRn 
Affairs  Committee,  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  appears  in  the  House  bill. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  included  in  the 
bill  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  sponsors  of  the  measure  believe 
that  the  House  committee  makes  it  clear 
that  this  statement  refers  to  the  block- 
ade of  the  Suez  Canal  The  amendment 
leaves  the  prime  authority  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  policy  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  but  it  lays  down  a  clear 
statement  of  an  important  international 
principle   which   will   reinforce   the   ad- 


mmistration  in  its  efforts  to  st"cure  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  this  all-im- 
portant waterway,  and  to  promote  the 
cuuse  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  already 
aisked  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Co.vGRES.'^iONAL  RECORD.  Addi- 
tional sponsors  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  join  in  sponsoring  the  amendment 
during  the  session  tomorrow.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  may  be  received  and 
printed  and  he  on  the  table,  and  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table,  and.  without  objection,  the 
aanendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows 

On  page  11.  between  lines  8  and  9,  Inaert 
ie  following: 

"STATKMKVT    OT    POLICY 

■  Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  Is  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
dit  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f  I   It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
inasmuch  a»— 

;  "  •(!)  the  United  Slates  favors  freedom  of 
niavigatlon  in  International  waterways  and 
economic  cooperation  between  nations;  and 
■  12)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated 
wA  the  peace  of  the  world  If  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other 
nations  assisted  under  this  Act.  Including 
.■iUch  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
tJie  restriction  of  the  use  of  international 
Waterways; 

■assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Tiade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
'if  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  administered 
tc  give  effect  to  these  principles,  and,  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
ar.y  fi^reign  sUite  arising  as  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  .\cx  or  arising  under 
the  .Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
.slstancc  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  these  prin- 
ciples shall  be  applied,  as  the  President  may 
dietermlne.  and  he  shall  report  on  measures 
ttiken  by  the  administration  to  Insure  their 

jpUcatlon.' 


apF 


tHE    ITEM    V'ETO    ON    APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  on  February  3.  1959.  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mi- 
Keating  i  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 44,  which  proposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  give  the  President 
ctf  the  United  States  the  power  to  dis- 
approve specific  and  individual  items  in 
general  appropriation  bilLs 

The  need  for  an  item  veto,  which  tiiis 
aJnendment  would  provide,  has  long  been 
recognized  by  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress as  a  necessary  and  important  step 
forward  in  the  constant  battle  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  unneeded  expenditures  of 
public  funds 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  .several  other 
Senators  in  co.sponsoring  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  44  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  The  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  Ion;?  been  an  advocate  of 
the  item  veto,  and  spon.sored  similar  leg- 
islation on  several  occasions  when  he 
.served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


The  Senator  has  recently  written  an 
excellent  article  citing  both  the  great 
need  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  an  item  veto  pro- 
visioa  in  our  Cv^nst  itution  The  aj'tjcle 
first  apiJeaied  in  the  Harvard  Law  Rec- 
ord of  February  11.  1960,  and  was  later 
reprinted  in  tlie  Federal  Bar  News  of 
April  1960  I  commend  it  to  all  Sena- 
tors as  a  fine  statement  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  icquest  unanimous 
consent  to  have  tlie  aiticie  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows ; 

Thje    It>:m    Veto:    K   Needed   Rctodm 
iBy  SennKT  KENNrrn  B    Kxatin.., 

(The  Hr)norable  K«nnith  B  Keating  re- 
ceived his  LL  B  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1923  Since  that  time  he  has  been  In  the 
practice  of  law  In  Rochester,  N  Y  Durlnij 
World  War  II,  he  rose  from  major  to  brigadier 
Keneral  In  th**  Army,  serving  In  both  the 
I^lropeHn  and  Asian  theaters  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  (jf  Representatives  for 
the  80th  through  the  86th  ConRresses.  In 
1958  he  was  elected  to  the  US  Senate  as  a 
Republican  from  New  York  He  presently 
serves  in  that  capacity  ) 

For  nearly  a  century  the  pros  and  cons  of 
granting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  authority  to  veto  specific  items  In  appro- 
priation bili.<!  approved  by  Oinpress  have  been 
consiclered  While  there  have  been  sporadic 
bursts  of  li.rerest  in  this  subject  there  has 
never  been  the  con"<lstent  and  sustained 
backing  for  this  proposal  that  its  potential 
importance  Justifies 

I  am  hop>eful  the  present  national  concern 
about  our  fiscal  stability,  combined  with  the 
successful  experience  of  our  States  In  utUlz- 
Ing  this  valuable  tool,  will  soon  lead  to  afBrm- 
ative  actitm  by  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  the  item  veto  In  my  opinion, 
no  step  is  lunger  overdue  no  reform  could 
reap  greater  benefits  fur  individual  taxpayers, 
and  no  single  change  in  our  goveriunental 
processes  coxild  save  more  money  more 
wisely 

Article  1  section  7  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "every  bill  which  shall  have 
passed  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shall,  before  it  IXNumes  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  if  he  appr'jves  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 
not  he  shall  return  It." 

This  veto  power  of  the  President,  as  It  was 
written  Into  the  Constitution  and  a.-;  he  must 
exercise  It  today,  places  a  serious  and  un- 
necessary handicap  on  the  Chief  Kxecutlve 
It  is  an  "all  or  nothing  at  all"  declsitm  that 
confronts  him  each  time  a  bill  appears  on  his 
desk 

With  regard  to  appropriation  measures, 
this  situation  is  especially  unfortunate,  and 
it  Is  only  In  connection  with  money  bills  that 
the  Item  veto  has  been  serlo'.i.sly  considered 
It  Is  not  at  all  unu.'iual  for  an  appropriation 
bill  to  contalii  many  separate  ltem.s  listing 
the  goods  or  services  or  functions  of  the 
Government  along  with  their  costs.  Yet  the 
President,  in  spite  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  agencies  which  will  receive 
and  spend  this  money,  and  his  overall  budg- 
etary responsibilities,  l.<;  given  no  opportunity 
to  exercise  discretion  on  a  selective  basis 

At  a  time  when  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  even  after  It  has  been  carefiilly  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  savings  In  mind,  is 
bound  to  be  enormous,  this  situation  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  or  Justify  The  President 
must  accept  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
items  along  with  the  useful  and  necessary 
ones,  or  he  gets  nothing  by  vetoing  the 
entire  bill. 

The  item  veto,  therefore,  is  not  Just  some 
abstruse  or  trifling  governmental   device  of 


Interest  only  to  politlcjil  scientists  and  con- 
stitutional lawyers  It  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  every  American  citizen,  who  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  his  Government  nothing 
less  than  the  most  efficient  use  of  every  dol- 
lar he  contributes  in  taxes 

Adoption  of  the  item  veto  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  mean  the  intr''>duc- 
tlon  of  some  new  and  untried  process  Into 
the  Federal  Government  processes  On  the 
cc'ntrary,  the  longtime  use  of  this  power  In 
the  American  States  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  for  its  applica- 
tion at  the  national  level. 

The  Item  veto  first  appeared  In  America 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  Its  record  of  adop- 
tion by  the  States  following  this  conflict  Is 
most  impressive  As  new  States  entered  the 
Union,  and  as  older  ones  revised  their  con- 
stitutions, the  Item  veto  for  the  Governor 
became  an  established  feature  With  the 
admission  of  o\ir  newest  St.ites,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  both  of  which  provide  for  the  item 
veto,  the  numt>er  of  States  with  this  pro- 
vision now  totals  42. 

TRIBI'TE 

No  State  which  has  gnmted  its  Governor 
this  power  has  ever  subsequently  withdrawn 
it.  This  la  an  impressive  tribute  to  Its  practi- 
cal value  and  a  striking  refutation  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  fear  Its  abuse 

The  use  of  the  item  veto  and  the  strong 
endorsement  it  has  been  given  by  many  Gov- 
ernors constitute  the  most  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  Its  real  worth  Dnta  presented  at 
hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee In  1957  on  the  Item  veto  fully  sup- 
port this  statement.  For  example.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  records  have  been  kept  with 
some  care,  appropriations  were  reduced  by 
almost  »166  million  through  item  vetoes  be- 
tween 1931  and  1957  Another  $133  million 
was  cut  out  through  vetoes  of  entire  bills. 
The  fact  that  the  larger  amount  was  re- 
moved through  the  .selective  type  of  veto  Is 
an  Interesting  commentary  on  its  useful- 
ness. 

These  figures  do  not,  of  course  prove  that 
the  Governor  was  always  right  and  the  leg- 
islature always  wrong.  What  they  do  show 
Is  the  effect  of  having  a  second  lo<jk,  a  sec- 
ond type  of  exr>ertne8«.  backed  up  with  the 
power  to  act.  at  work  in  the  appropriations 
process.  They  show  the  p<36itlve  effects  of 
vigorous  application  of  this  pniwer 

As  might  be  expected,  the  item  veto  has 
drawn  much  enthusiastic  support  from  the 
Governors  themselves.  Former  Governor 
Driscoll.  of  New  Jersey,  wrote  Although 
the  •  •  •  item  veto  •  •  •  will  be  sparingly 
used,  the  Governor  attaches  great  signifi- 
cance to  It  '■  Former  Governor  of  Illinolfi. 
Frank  Ivowden.  said:  "It  has  been  helpful 
In  keeping  expenditures  down  '  Former 
Governor  Burnqulst.  of  Minnesota,  called 
the  item  veto  "a  very  wise  provision."  The 
former  Governors  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Nevada, 
and  North  Carolina,  States  not  conferring 
the  right  to  veto  items,  expressed  regret 
that  this  power  was  denied  them.  In  the 
course  of  congressional  hearings  In  1954. 
every  single  Governor  who  responded  an- 
swered "Yes"  to  the  question;  "lu  your 
opinion,  has  the  Item  veto  been  a  desirable 
feature  of  your  State  government?" 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  1957 
hearings.  Prof  Prank  W.  Prescott.  who  has 
written  extensively  on  the  item  veto,  con- 
cluded: "Upon  the  basis  of  State  experience 
and  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  which  have 
the  item  veto,  the  writer  would  endorse  the 
Item  veto  In  principle  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Many  other  distinguished  political  scien- 
tists share  these  views.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  them.  Lord  Bryce,  In  his  classic  study, 
"The  American  Commonwealth."  wrote: 
"Such  an  amendment  (the  Item  veto]  Is  de- 
sired by  enlightened  men  •  •  •  Small  as 
the  change  seems.  Its  adoption  would   •   •   • 


save  the  Nation  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
by  diminishing  wasteful  exjx-nditure  on  lo- 
cal purposes." 

More  recently,  Sydney  Hyman  has  written 
in  his  volume,  "The  American  President  ' 
that  the  Item  \eto  "would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  pinpoint  the  pernicious  details  of 
legislation  and  appropriations,  and  veto 
them  while  he  signed  what  remained.  At 
present  he  has  to  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water,  or  drink  the  bath  water  In 
order  to  embrace  the  baby." 

PRESIDENT    COMPELLED 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  American  Presi- 
dency." Prof.  Clinton  Rossiter  wrote: 

"There  is  one  final  defect  in  the  relations 
of  President  and  Congress  of  wliich  we 
ihnuld  take  careful  note.  ♦  •  •  I  refer  to  his 
lack  of  any  power  to  veto  separate  items  in 
the  overstuffed  appropriations  bills  presented 
for  his  approval.  Tlie  President  often  feels 
compelled  to  sign  bills  th.-U  are  full  of  dubi- 
ou.s  grants  and  subsidies  rather  than  risk 
a  breakdown  In  the  work  of  whole  depart- 
ments." 

Opponents  of  the  item  veto  at  the  Federal 
level  have  expressed  their  fear  that  it  would 
give  the  President  too  much  power — power 
gained  at  the  expense  of  Congress.  As  a 
general  principle,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
belief  that  we  must  zealously  guard  legis- 
lative resp>onslbillties  and  prerogatives. 

In  the  ca-se  of  the  item  veto,  however,  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  compelling  argu- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  both  the  beginning 
and  the  final  responsibility  for  appropria- 
tions would  continue  to  remain  right  where 
the  Constitution  placed  them — with  Con- 
gress. The  custom  would  continue  of  initiat- 
ing sp>endlng  bills  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee:  and  the  power  of  Congress 
to  override  an  item  veto,  as  well  as  the  veto 
of  an  entire  bill,  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
plete and  final. 

It  has  also  been  contended  tliai  the  item 
veto  would  weaken  congressional  resfxinsibil- 
Ity  for  appropriations  This  position  can 
hardly  be  maintained.  It  is  true  that  the 
President's  role  In  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess would  be  enhirged.  but  this  would  be 
desirable  since  practically  all  Federal  money 
Is  spent  by  tiie  executive  agencies  which  are 
respKjnslble  to  him  and  for  which  he  Is  re- 
sponsible. But.  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
ultlm.ate  authority  at  both  the  start  and  the 
finish  with  regard  to  these  appropriations 
would  still  be  with  Congress.  Any  loss  of 
responsibility  by  Congress  in  this  matter 
would,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  a  forfeiture 
by  Congress  itself  rather  than  a  forced 
deprivation. 

The  idea  of  the  Item  veto  has  been  attacked 
on  the  grounds  that  It  would  upset  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  and  weakens  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers.  There 
Is  little  reason  In  theory  to  worry  about  this. 
and  the  extensive  experience  in  the  States 
with  the  Item  veto  helps  refute  this  charge 
The  fundamental  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  tx>th  the  President  and  Congress 
would  remain  unchanged.  The  President 
surely  would  find  his  hand  strengthened  with 
respect  to  appropriations,  but  not  more  than 
is  necessary  to  execute  properly  the  duties 
placed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution. 

The  advantages  of  the  Item  veto  are 
obvious  and  compelling.  It  would  reduce 
public  expenditures  substantially  by  making 
I>osslble  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
manv  unnecessary  "pork  barrel"  appropria- 
tions. Thie  item  veto  could  snip  out  the 
verbiage  Without  rejecting  the  rest  of  the 
bill. 

RIDERS   ELIMINATED 

In  short,  the  Item  veto  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  establishing  a  fair  and  rational 
method  for  determining  appropriations,  and 
It  could  serve  to  expedite  the  entire  process 
as  well.  All  of  this  says  nothing  of  the  great 
potential  value  of  the  item  veto  as  a  means 


of  doing  away  with  riders  those  pieces  of 
sxibstantlve  legislation  having  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  appropriations,  but  at- 
tached, nevertheless,  to  appropriations  bills 
because  only  in  this  way  can  they  be  passed. 
Most  riders  are  usually  fxi  wenk  to  stand 
alone,  but  under  the  present  amngement 
the  President  must  either  approve  them  or 
wipe  out  the  whole  appropriation. 

Many  of  our  Presidents  have  deplored  their 
lack  of  authority  to  veto  separate  Items. 
Buchanan  did  so  In  his  first  annual  message 
to  Congress  Grant  asked  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  effect  the  change. 
Hayes  chafed  under  the  weight  of  undesir- 
able riders  he  had  to  take  with  the  appro- 
priations. Arthur  and  Taft  both  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  Item  veto,  as  did  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "Memoirs." 
f  )rmer  President  Truman  wrote:  "One  Im- 
portant lack  in  the  presidential  veto  power 
*  •  •  is  the  authority  to  vet^o  individual 
items  in  appropriation  bills."  In  one  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  President 
Elsenhower  urged  that  Congress  •■•  •  • 
help  assure  continuing  economy  •  •  •  take 
action  that  will  grant  the  President  the 
power  now  held  by  many  Stjite  Governors 
to  veto  specific  items  in  appropriation  bills  " 
He  has  repeatedly  voiced  his  backing  for 
this   proposal   in   messages  to  Congress. 

If  the  item  veto  is  to  be  given  V)  the  Pres- 
ident, how  should  It  be  done?  This  action 
could  take  any  of  two  forms  which  are  now 
before  Congress  They  are  the  Executive 
order  method  and  the  amending  of  the 
Corvstltution 

The  Executive  order  plan  wovild  grant  to 
the  President  by  statutory  law  what  Is.  In 
effect,  the  item  veto.  The  phrasing  of  the 
bin  before  the  present  Congress  iS  2373). 
of  which  I  am  cosponsor  very  well  explains 
its  purpose:  "That  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  eliminate  or  reduce  by  Executive 
order,  in  whole  or  In  part,  'awy  appropriation 
or  appropriations  made  by  an  act  or  Joint 
resolution.  •  •  •••  Under  this  measure  tiie 
public  interest  becomes  the  primary  crite- 
rion by  which  the  President  would  be 
guided.  His  decision  would  stand  unless 
either  Ho\ise  of  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
within  60  days  stating  that  it  does  not  favor 
this  action 

Tills  method  is  similar  to  that  which  con- 
trols Presidential  reorganizations  of  the 
executive  branch  agencies.  As  applied  to 
appropriation  vetoes,  it  has  a  precedent  lu 
an  amendment  offered  to  a  money  bill  by 
Representative  Woodrum  In  1938  At  that 
time  a  careful  legal  memorandum  was  writ- 
ten justifying  the  constitutionality  of  this 
approach 

If  given  no  other  choice,  I  should  be  happy 
to  support  the  Executive  order  method  bo- 
cause  I  am  convinced  that  any  form  of  the 
Item  veto  would  be  of  great  value  My  pref- 
erence, however,  is  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  achieve  this  objective. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  which  I  Intro- 
duced in  February  1959,  and  which  Is  similar 
to  measures  I  sponsored  for  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  calls 
for  the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment. 
Tht  proposal  is  straightforward  and  clear, 
Aithotigh  the  issue  is  of  great  importance, 
it  can  be  expressed  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, and  that  Is  what  I  have  tried  to  do. 

AMFNDMENT 

The  heart  of  my  amendment  reads 
simply: 

"The  President  shall  have  the  power  to 
disapprove  any  Item  or  Items  of  any  general 
appropriation  bill  which  shall  have  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  have  been  presented  to  him  for  his 
approval,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  as  he  may,  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  article  I  of  this  Constitution,  dis- 
approve as  a  whole  any  bill  which  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him." 
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GranUng  the  Item  veto  by  constituUona'. 
amendment  rather  than  by  some  other 
method  would.  In  my  Judgment,  have  dis- 
tinct advantages.  Perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
Unt  of  these  Is  that  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  question  about  Its  legality.  De- 
spite strong  legal  arguments  that  can  be 
mustered  In  support  of  other  methods,  such 
as  by  amending  the  statutes,  a  shadow  of 
doubt  would  still  lie  over  them  in  the  minds 
of  some  people.  There  would  always  be  the 
possibility  of  their  being  challenged  as  being 
m  conflict  with  the  veto  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  words  of  Prof.  Edward  Corwln, 
that  eminent  authority  on  the  Constitution, 
who  wrote  In  his  "The  President:  Office  a;  d 
Powers';  "I  find  persuasive  •  •  •  the  argu- 
ment that  this  reform  (item  veto)  would 
require  a  constitutional  amendment." 

ARGUMENT 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment method  Is  that,  once  adapted,  it,  couM 
be  revoked  only  by  going  through  the  amend- 
ment process  again.  This  would  protect  the 
President  from  any  hasty,  capricious,  or  Ill- 
considered  action  by  Congress  that  might 
arise  aa  a  result  of  a  conflict  or  misunder- 
standing. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  an  amend- 
ment would  make  It  far  more  difficult  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake  This  is  true.  But  the 
evidence.  Including  the  experiences  of  the 
SUtes,  U  overwhelming  that  the  Item  veto, 
far  from  being  a  mistake,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  procedures  and 
techniques  of  good  government. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  amended  except  for  the  nv>6t 
prewing  and  compelling  reasons.  It  should 
not  be  amended  If  a  deslrab'.e  objecuve  of 
fundamental  Importance  can  be  attained  by 
other  legal  means  Amending  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  a  very  serious  business  which  should 
be  undertaken  only  after  the  most  profound 
thought  and  after  every  alternative  approach 
to  a  problem  has  of  necessity  been  rejected 
for  good  and  substantial  reasons. 

OPTNION 

In  my  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  the«e  stand- 
ards, giving  the  President  the  power  to  veto 
sepoxate  Items  in  appropriation  bills  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  Justify  this  change 
in  our  fundamental  Law.  Achieving  this  goal 
will  not  be  easy,  but  no  goal  of  any  value 
was  ever  attained  without  toil   and   travail. 

This  Is  a  task  which  I  believe  should  com- 
mand the  energies  and  efforts  of  all  knowl- 
edgeable citizens  who  are  concerned  about 
the  efficient  and  equitable  operation  of  our 
Government  It  Is  a  cause  to  which  members 
of  the  bar  and  potential  members  of  the  bar 
can  uniquely  add  their  talents. 

In  the  end.  I  am  confident  that  the  great 
prep>onderance  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  com- 
bined with  the  growing  sophistication  of  the 
electorate  and  its  representlves.  will  resiilt 
in  placine  the  Item  veto  In  our  arsenal  of 
constitutional  powers.  Vigorously  and  wisely 
applied  by  our  Chief  Executives,  the  result 
can  be  the  saving  of  literally  millioxis  of 
dollars,  wiser  use  of  taxpayers'  funds,  and 
a  more  perfect  functioning  of  the  greatest 
system  of  government  the  mind  of  man  has 
ever  devised 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10   AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordanre  with  the  previous  order.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  60  minutes  pm. )  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. April  28,  1960.  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  27.  1960: 

Promotions  in  the  Regular  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299. 
All  officers  are  .subject  to  physical  examlna- 
un  required   by  law: 

To  be  captains 

Abercrombie  Edward  T.    076933. 

Adams.  Basil  R  .  Jr  ,  Oee98'2. 

Ar'.ain-   John  E    088544. 

Adamson   George  F  .  087990. 

Aiessa   Anthony  J  .  076935 

Agnew.  Jamf?  B  ,  065473 

Aguanno.  Edwin  M    070580. 

Ainslle.  Robert  E  .  069844. 

Altken.  Milton  L  .  Jr  .  070581. 

Akpv  Charles  D  .  075133. 

A.ampda  Donald  J  ,  070682. 

Albro.  Ames  S  .  Jr  .  070583 

A:U!n,  William  L  .  070584. 

Allen,  Charles  B     069173. 

Alv:y  Everett  L    076937.  : 

Am.-xki.  Satrru   08n67 

Anderson.  Andrew  H    073283. 

Ander.son   Darrell  R  .  070588. 

Anderson   George  B  .  076938. 

Anderson.  Jerome  H  .  070589. 

Anderson.  Richard  V  .  071754. 

Anderson   Robert  C  ,  085122. 

Anderson   "V^'arren  H  .  070161. 

Andre  Nick  J    0«8864 

Andreas  Charles  R  .  3d  ,  070590. 

Andrew  Donald  G  .  076939 

Anklam.  FYederirk  M  .  070591 

Anthis   Robert  F    070592 

Applewhite  Ray  074627 

Archer  William  T  ,  070593 

ArchibRld,  Norman  E  .  079167. 

Arlclpy   R<-.ber'  J     080206 

Arm.'^tron^,  Raymond   0^8867. 

Arnold.  Thomas  H  .  O8I370 

Asente   James    088:?27 

Atkinson.  Ellis  O    0«88e9 

Augur.  George  M  .  067997 

Auit.  William  B    089027 

Avery,  Cyn:s  S    ad    070595 

Avvedutt   Paul  R    068874 

Awtrey  Sherry  E  .  077257 

Avers   Theodore  P  .  068875 

Back   Arthur  R  .  076940. 

Bacon.  Willis  G  .  O70596. 

Baddaker,  William  L    07894I. 

Badger  IVibert  W    070597 

Bailey   Kenneth  R    070599. 

Ballev  Ronald  O  .  076942. 

Bam.  J"hn  R  ,  08i:n2 

Baker  Russell  A  .  075140. 

Baldwin   Jessie  E     074629 

Baldwin.  William  R  .  070600 

Ballantyne.  John  L  .  3d.  070601 

Balzhlser.  Robert  M  .  079171. 

Bard   John  C  .  O70602 

Bark.sdale,  Clifford  B  .  081374. 

Barnes  Harold  F  .  070603 

Barnes.  Robert  S  .  061375 

Barnes  Wilson  C  .  070604 

Barnltt  George  W  ,  Jr  ,  071 139 

Barrand.  Kerwood  W  .  070606. 

Barron,  William  T  .  088563 

Bartolaccl.  Alfred  D  .  079177. 

Bass.  Richard  H  .  079179 

Bauer.  Daniel  H  .  061376. 

Baughm.an.  Richard  C    070608 

Bean  John  P    068888 

Beaube.  George  P  ,  074635 

Beaumont,  Charles  D  ,  070610. 

Beckwlth,  Georee  O  .  079182. 

Bedell,  Norman  H.,  O7061 1. 

Beers.  John  R  .  070164. 

Belcher,  Eugene  R  .  071759 

Bell,  Alexander  D..  068567. 

Bell.  Frederick  D  .  Jr.,  076949. 

Bellows,  Robert  E.,  069856, 

Beltman,  Laurence  J.,  078635. 


Benfer,  Richard  H  .  070613 
Beun,  Clark  H.,  070614 
Bennett.  George  C  ,  Jr  ,  O70615. 
Bennett,  John  C  070616. 
Bennett.  Raymond  O.,  076S31. 
Bennett   Wi:'.ard  M.,  Jr.,  079186. 
Bcuueito.  Ed»<u-d.2d.  064472. 
Bens' m.  J.^eph  E.,  071315. 
Beringer,  Jack  M  .  070618. 
Berkev.  Ronald  R  .  071443. 
BernsU-in   Harold.  08214 1. 
Bidweil.  Bruce  W..  070629. 
BlggerilafT.  Ja^k.  075145 
BildtTb,ick.  Gerald.  076952. 
Billy.  Myron  D..  068900 
Bishop,  John  G.,  087678. 
Hlackmore.  James  R..  085898. 
Blanche.  John  G  .  3d.  081379. 
BUchmann,  Donald  J  .  081381. 
Bockman.  Leonard  I.,  074641 . 
Bodine    Janiefc  F  ,  079188. 
&«,  Ruhard  I..  070622. 
Boggs,  Joseph  C  .  072823 
Bogg.s,  William  L.,  073281. 
Bole,  Albert  C.  Jr  .  076654. 
Bonner,  Laurence  B  .  O70623. 
Bonomo.  Reno  J  .  07C956 
Bonsall,  Edward  H  .  3d.  OH2144 
Boooe,  Gordon  D  .  070624. 
Bo«t«r,  Philip  L  ,  081382 
Boewell.  Aubrey  R    084951 
Bowden   John  C  ,  Jr    076958. 
Fowling    Fredrick  B  ,  070625 
Bowman    Joerph  R  .  068582 
B<iyd.  Gerald  M  .  Cy79l92 
Boyle,  Dean  G  .  081384 
Boyle  Dennis  M  .  O7«'60 
B  r\:e.  WlUard  F  ,  0849i5 
B<.yle.  William  P  .  0«lbS5 
B^zym^kl.  Valentine  W    OTTTTfl, 
Bradbury   Donald  K    O70627. 
Bradel   Ji'.mes  F    O7062«. 
Brady  Jame-s  P  .  076961 
Branch   William  K    076962 
Br.mdt  Leo  M     078'J«3 
Brant   Kenneth  E  .  070629 
BraztM.  David  H  .  0751.02 
Breeding.  Gene  L  ,  070630 
Breeding.  Willi. im  B  ,  08.'S296. 
Brinton.  John  R  .  081388 
Brlzee   Harry  A    07n,')4 
Brobe<k.  Irvin.  Jr    O7920I 
Broik   Eldridge  W  ,  O67690 
Brock.  Mervln  E    068919 
Brodeiir   Alfred  F  .  081390 
Bropan   Thomas  W  .  068920. 
Broman   Ralph  W    078242. 
Broofcshlre   Oral!  L    O701S3 
Broum.^   Andre  O  ,  070035 
Brown   Charles  W  .  069869 
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Drake.  Michael  D  ,  070688. 
Drlscoll.  Paul  C,  070689 
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Drumm.  Donald  R..  081416. 
Duncan,  Jack  L  ,  081418. 
Duncan.  Ross  E  .  068998. 
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Galvln,  John  R.,  070714. 
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Garcia,  John  L.,  069927. 
Gardner.  William  8.,  061433. 
Gassaway,  Kenton  C,  069931. 
Gaston,  Donald  E.,  070717. 
Gatti   Raymond  E..  079293 
Gazlay,  John  C,  081436. 
Gelster,  Duane  A.,  075190 
Geraci,  John  F  .  079295 
Oerda,  Joseph  J.,  070720. 
Gernon,  Thomas  E  ,  3d.  077029. 
Gettings,  Theodore  C,  075191. 
Gheen,  John  W..  Jr.,  070721. 
Gil.  Osvaldo  L.,  070093. 
Gilbert.  Wendell  H..  070723 
GUboux.  John  W.,  070724 
Giles.  George  R..  071089 
Gillespie.  John  T.,  073336. 
GilUngham.  Richard  I.,  079299 
Glllls,  John  B  .  O690-13. 
GUmore.  Edward  R.,  062174. 
Glmple,  Lloyd  A.,  079300. 
Glnn,  Louis  H.,  3d,  070726 
Glover,  Alfred  P.,  083625. 
Glover.  Rupert  P..  079302. 
Godwin,  Ralph  L.,  079303, 
Godwin,  William  C,  O69049. 
Croetzmann.  Philip  A..  075193. 
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Goode,  Ralph  W..  Jr..  081441. 
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Goodwin.  Robert  E..  070728. 
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Graham.  Jones  R.,  083627. 
Greelev,  John  M.,  081445. 
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Green,  David  E..  074703. 
Green,  Richard  D..  066053. 
Green.  William  T..  077033. 
Greer,  Richard  B..  074704. 
Gregerson.  William  E..  O77034. 
Griffin,  Rlchaxd  W.,  070735. 
Griffith,  Joeeph  K.,  077035. 
Grinder,  Richard  H.,  Jr..  070736. 
Grlswold,  DonaW  B.,  O«»0d». 
Gross,  Robert  H.,  070739. 
Grubbs,  Brandt  P.,  070740. 
Guenther,  Leo  A..  082178. 
Guldroz,  Evans  J..  075200. 
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Guyton,  Robert  E.,  082179. 
Gwln,  Walter  C.  088084. 
Haas,  Vlrl  E.,  070742. 
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Hall.  Harry  E.,  077038. 
Hall,  Sayward  N,  Jr..  070748. 
Hallenb«^  David  B.,  061448. 
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Halllday,  Samuel  L..  070744. 
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Halvatgls,  James  N..  070746. 
Ham.  Lewis  H..  Jr..  O7074«. 
Hampel.  Victor  H..  077426. 
Hampton.  Wade,  070747. 
Hance,  Carl  W..  087774. 
Hannas.  Robert.  082181. 
Haanaway,  Harold  C,  081461. 
Hannon,  Clarence  W..  070748. 
Hannum,  David  B..  Jr.,  077041. 
Harber,  Gerald  J..  075304. 
Hardy,  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  071092. 
Harman.  Asher  W.,  Jr.,  079319. 
Harmon.  Tommy  J..  077042. 
Harper.  William  B.,  070751. 
Harris,  David  P.,  070752. 
Hart,  Pranklln  A.,  070754. 
Hartert,  Richard  A..  084485. 
Hartman.  Donald  P  ,  088721. 
Harvey.  Alton  H.,  088723. 
Hathaway.  Warren  A    077045. 
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Haws,  Elbert  D..  073343 
Hayes.  Alva  W..  069070 
Hayes  Walter  P.,  075206. 
Haynes,  Harvey  R  .  O8809I 
Hays.  James  E  .  070758 
Mealy.  Thomas  P..  Jr  ,  070759 
Heath,  Arthur  M..  073501. 
Hedgepeth.  Leroy  J  .  087532. 
Hellmuth.  Harry  E.,  077047. 
Henderson,  Berry  H.,  085562. 
Henry,  James  R..  070760. 
Herring,  Shelby  D.,  088733. 
Beverly.  Clifford  C  ,  072374. 
Heyward.  James  O..  079324. 
Hlckey.  Thomas  B  .  079326. 
Hicks.  PranJclln  D  .  070761. 
Higglns.  Alan  R.,  074722. 
Hlght.  Adolph  A..  069948. 
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HlUsman.  Dan  A..  069080. 
HlUman.  WlUlam  J..  070763. 
Hilt,  George  H..  070764. 
Hlncke,  John  I  .  Jr  ,  070766. 
Hingst,  John  M..  073345. 
Hobbs,  Guy  E.,  Jr  .  079327. 
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Holloway,  Teddy  O  .  079329. 
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Harlltz,  Alfred  E..  071533. 
Hortnann.  Vau^n  A..  079331. 
Homsby.  Jesse  3..  O71208. 
Horwedel,  Alan  T..  068577. 
Houk.  WlUlam  H..  069091. 
Houy.  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  069093 
Howard.  Newman  A.,  Jr  .  069094. 
Howard,  Samuel  A.,  078243. 
Hoy.  Richard  P  .  070770. 
Hoyer.  Max  J  ,  084490. 
Hubp.  Prank,  088746. 
Hudachek.  John  W.,  070771. 
Hughes,  Norman  J..  079336. 
Hugo.  Victor  J..  Jr..  070772. 
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Johnson.  Dion.  070780. 
Johnson,  James  R.  L..  070781. 
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LeMere.  John  R..  070813 
Leathers.  Billy  J  .  077087 
Ledford.  WlUlam  V  .  077089 
Lee.  Lynn  L  .  073364. 
Lee.  Ronald  B  .  070814 
Lees.  Robert  E  ,  077090 
Leese.  Donald  A.,  O7709 1 
Lelser.  Maurice  H..  O708I5. 


Leister.  Richard  W  ,  088122. 
Leland,  David  P  .  077092 
Lemanski   Ronald  J  ,  070818 
Lenard,  Stanley.  069161. 
Leonard,  Dan  S  .  088785 
Leone.  Pet^r  N  .  2d.  070817. 
LeFZCzyr..skl   J  -feph  J  .  073368. 
Lethcoe   Du:p  L    079:<6:? 
Leva.NeU  1  .  081479 
Levensky.  Emil  E  .  O7081R 
Levlne.  Edwin  R    O88280 
Lewis.  John  P  .  077093 
Ley.  Robert  E    O70819 
Lieber.  Albert  C  .  Jr    070820 
LlUey.  Aaron  L.  Jr    O85027. 
UUy.  Richard  A  .  084497. 
Lindsay,  James  J  .  075235. 
Llndsey,  Pred  8  .  O70821 
Llndsey.  Tommy  O  .  O77095 
Llttlefleld,  Richard  E    07u822 
Loane.  Jabcz  W  .  4th    078597 
LobdeU.  Edward  D  .  Jr    079366. 
Lochner,  Jark  A  .  070823. 
Logan.  Jack  R  .  070825. 
Long.  James  L  ,  073367 
Lovato.  Lawrence  L  .  078.S98 
Lowe.OrlnH.,  077097 
Lowery,  Carlton  M  .  077098. 
Lowrey   Patrick   088424 
Lucas.  Andre  C"  .  070827 
Luce.  Charles  McC  .  Jr  .  070828. 
Luepnltz.  Carl  A  .  077101 
Lunimls   Miuson  M  ,  086433 
Lykke.  Arthur  P    Jr  .  070831 
Lynch.  Homer  M  .  069170 
Mackey,  William  C  ,  Jr  .  08809a 
Macklln.  Joseph  D  ,  070832. 
Madlgan.  John  J    3d   074788. 
Maga.  Fred  D    077102 
Mahoney.  Frajicl.s  X     070106 
MalUa.  Louis  A  .  064498. 
Mallo,  Harry  R  .  077103 
MaUonee.  John  B  .  Jr..  077104. 
Malmgren.  Alfred  C  .  077105. 
Malone.  Dandrldge  M  .  071832. 
Maloney.  Jfinies  P  .  071386 
Mangold   Clarence  A  .  Jr  .  061481. 
Mann.  William  M  .  Jr  .  072757. 
Marcrum    Robert  H  .  070836. 
Marcu.s   John  E  .  070836 
Marcy  Edwin  J  .  Jr  .  072928, 
Marini   James  L  ,  088807 
Marker   Rol)ert  H  .  077107. 
M.UTow.  James  B..  079371. 
Martelllnl.  Carmen  R  .  077106. 
.Martin.  Haywood  H  .  C)«»199. 
Martin.  James  R  .  079372. 
MitrUn,  Jpsse  H  .  3d.  070837 
Martin,  John  R..  088810 
Martin,  Quinton  T  ,  Jr.,  088811. 
Marvin    Ernest  A..  Jr  .  070839. 
Mason,  Eijah  F  .  079374. 
Massar  ),  Joseph  M  .  070840. 
M.issengia.  James  R  ,  085033 
Mitsscy  Joseph  O  ,  Jr  ,  069979. 
Masters.  Barrle  P  .  072759. 
Masuck,  Joseph,  070841 
Matsumoto.  Glenn  K  .  070642. 
Matthews.  Lloyd  J  .  070843. 
Matthias.  Norman  \..  Jr.,  070846. 
MattmuUer,  Norman  A  ,  070846. 
Mayberrv,  Th  imas  S  ,  070848. 
Mayer,  E>avld  E..  079375. 
Mayhew.  John  W  .  087555. 
Mays   Roliert  E  .  073372 
McBee,  Willie  II..  070107. 
McCarthy,  Richard  J  .  070108. 
McClusky,  James  D  .  071836 
McColhim,  Richard  W  .  081485. 
McConnell,  Lewis  J  .  084409 
McCord.  John  S  .  075247 
McCormlck    Richard  L  .  085349. 
McCoy,  Don  S    069176 
McCJrea.  J  HolUs  V  .  Jr    077112. 
McCue.  James  A  .  079376 
McDonald    Payton  R  .  Jr  .  075394. 
McDonnell,  Gerald  P  E  .  088468. 
McDowell    Rowland  P  .  087850. 
McDuffee,  David  P  .  081486. 
McGee.  Calvin  A  ,  085041 
McGraw.  John  F  .  Jr  ,  089105. 
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McGraw.  Russell  M  .  085350. 
McGreevy.  Edgar  R  .  082207. 
McGulre,  WUUa-n  E  .  Jr  ,  O70852 
McKay.  Kevin  I  .  088641 
McKay.  WUUam  L  ,  073374 
McKenzle   M  >ran  A.,  069985. 
McKle.  Robert  C,  ,  069183 
McKnlght.  Juni.-8  R..  073375. 
McLaughlin.  Ttomas  J  .  074772. 
McLean.  Raymond  O  .  088287. 
McLennan.  Richard.  084500 
McPherson.  Robert  M  ,  O70857. 
McRUl,  BlUy  I..  083105 
McSorley,  Leste  •  F.  071568 
McTlgue.  Donald  H  ,  077121. 
Meador.  Marlon  P  ,  070858 
Meadows,  Thoinas  R  ,  069202. 
Means.  John  A  .  082208 
Meese.  John  R  ,  071839 
Megglson.  Etobet  H  .  069205 
Melster.  Melvin  E  ,  O7i09y 
MelUnger.  Dale  S  .  067943 
Mendenhall.  Roaert  L  ,  074773. 
Menetrey,  Louis  C  .  071395 
MentlUo.  Louis  R  ,  O70859 
Merkllnger.  Gecrge  J  .  088290, 
Merrick.  Philip  3  .  074775 
Metzger.  RonaJ.l  W  .  0888;j2. 
Mever.  Harvey  ll  .  064223 
Meyer.  Richard  W  ,  084915 
Mikle,  Franklin  O..  069218 
MUburn.  UoyU  S    079386 
Miller.  Charles  i:  ,  Jr  .  070861. 
Miller.  George  I  .  077124. 
Miller   Harold  L..  089261 
Miller.  Harvey  F     077126 
Miller,  James  1.1 .  07086^ 
MUler.  John  T  .  070863 
Miller.  KenneO-  M  ,  077127. 
Miller.  Paul,  Jr  ,  070864 
Miller,  Richard  J  ,  085046. 
MUIer  Thorn. us  A  .  Jr  ,  070112 
Mlnturn.  Unds.?y  B  .  070866 
Mitchell,  Alphonso.  O70143 
Mitchell,  WlUlam  T..  Oe766». 
Mix.  James  E,  081493 
Mlzell.  Dan  J  ,  070214 
Mlzell.  John  J.,  Jr  .  082210 
Mock.  Newell  A  .  Jr  .  079386 
Modlca.  Donald.  077128 
Monroe.  Charlej  A  .  077130 
Mooney,  Ht.rley  F  .  Jr  .  077131. 
Mooney.  Rober     071233 
Moore.  Gordon  E  .  O70145 
Moore  James  E  .  Jr  .  070869 
Moore,  Patrick  J.,  069226 
Moore.  Pierce  M  .  069227. 
Moore.  Rlcharc    E  .  069238. 
M.K)re.  Robert  O  .  069229. 
Morn.  Charles  1'  .  071234 
Morrill.  Donnld  P  .  081494 
Morrill,  Oeorjre  H  ,  077133 
M  )rrls.  Henry  "  ,  085222 
M')rrU.  Robert  P  ,  070872 
Morrison.  Pation  N  ,  068648. 
Morsey.  James  ^  .  069236 
Morton.  Jack  E  .  068649 
Moseley.  Rober-  L.  0793^2 
Moses.  Edward  M..  070874 
Moses.  WUUam  C  ,  069994 
M:>sher,  David  1.. .  079393 
Mott.  Carl  M  ,  Jr  ,  069995 
Mountain,  Benjamin,  073379. 
Moxley.  Robert  J..  079394 
Mullen.  Jack  I     079395 
MulUns.  Thorn  ui  E  .  070441 
MuUanlty.  Donald  C  .  074786 
Munn.  WUUanr  R  .  077138 
Murphy.  Alvln  F  .  077139 
Murphy.  Jame:,  K  .  079397 
Musser.  John  I;  ,  079398 
Miistaln.  James  C  .  077141 
Muth.  Roy  W  .  070878 
Nagorskl.  Walter  J..  071405. 
NefT,  Owen  B  .  077143 
Negrls,  Rocco.  077144 
Neu.  Dick  D  ,  C'68657 
Neu,  George  T    070881 
Newnham.  Doi;ald  F  .  070882 
Nicholson,  Rov'land  J  .  079402. 
Nicholson.  The  mas  G    085063. 
Nleml.  John  A    O75260 
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N;x   Edciie  M  ,  089116 
Njffsmger  Gordon  A..  O79404. 
Nolan,  John  R  ,  OS  1499. 
NoUn.  Edmond  R  .  070004. 
Norgard.  Donald  R  ,  079406. 
North,  Jerold  M..  070883 
Northcutt   Maurice.  085056 
Nosek,  George  F  ,  087574 
Nowak,  Donald  E,.  070884 
Nowalk,  Charles  L  .  082216 
Nutter   Rai,Tnond  T  ,  079407 
Oakes   James  R  ,  070217 
OBrlen.  George  P  ,  Jr  ,  070886. 
Odom.WiUiamE    O708S8 
Old,  William  D  .  2d,  070889 
Oliver.  Henry  McC  .  O77150 
O'MaUey,  John  M  ,  073383 
Openchowskl  Kenneth  F  A  .  081501. 
O'Qulnn,  James  J.,  069256. 
Ormsby.  Mark  A  .  070891 
Orr.  Charles  E..  Jr  .  084503. 
Orr.  Charles  R  .  07u892 
Owens.  Joe  S.,  073384 
Owens,  Warren  R  .  069259. 
Pace.  Ray  D..  O70894 
Page.  Harold  R    061504 
Palastra,  Joseph  T  ,  Jr  ,  070895. 
Palermo,  Prank  J  .  Jr  ,  074799. 
Palmer.  Warren  T  .  070896 
Palumbo.  Joseph  B  .  070897. 
Panageas.  Dan  P  .  070007. 
Panzer.  Donald  P..  070898 
Pappageorge,  John  G..  070899. 
Parinl.  Rcanano  J  .  079413. 
Parker,  Hassel  L..  073385 
Parker,  Russell  W..  O70901 
Partridge.  Charles  C  ,  077151 
Partridge.  Edward  A  ,  070902 
Pascarella.  Pascal  W  .  081507 
Passmore.  Edwin  K  .  070903 
Patterson.  Mercer  H..  070904 
Patton.  Eugene  H  .  075263 
Paul.  WlUlani  v..  Jr  .  070905 
Pauley.  Fntncls  L    069264 
Pawlowski    Ed  Aa.rd  J   P..  070906 
Paxman.  James  C  .  079417 
Payne.  Thomas  L  .  079419 
Pelslnger.  Roman  J  .  Jr..  070907 
Penney   Hubert  F  .  077621. 
Percv,  FYancis  J    070908. 
Perkins.  Andrew  D  ,  Jr  .  082219 
Perkins.  Rodney  B    082220 
Perrin.  Everett  I  .  Jr  ,  075264 
Pcrrln.  George  E  .  070909 
Person,  David  E  .  071712 
Persons.  George  A  ,  07942C. 
Peters,  Billy,  077154 
Petersen,  Peter  B  .  079421, 
Peterson    Jon  H  .  082222 
Peyton.  Cnry  R    070911 
Phllbrlck.  Donald  P  ,  072774 
Phillips,  Benjamin  M  ,  3d,  065360 
Phillips,  John  C  068674 
Phillips,  Ted  N  ,  077158 
Plepho,  Carlton  D  ,  079425. 
Pies.  Donald  A    070016 
Plolunek.  Chester  J  .  07C913. 
Plencner,  Francis  B  ,  088877 
Poarch.  James  W..  Jr.,  071111. 
Poel,  David  J  ,  077160 
Pole,  Freddie  R    081509 
Ponder,  WlUlam  L  ,  Jr.,  079430. 
Pope,  Willlnm  A  ,  077161. 
Porter,  Clair  E  ,  072968 
Porter,  Donald  C,  070915. 
Porter.  John  G  .  070916 
Portteus.  WlUard  L.,  Jr  ,  O701 14. 
Poteat.  John  A.,  Jr.,  070917 
Powers.  Paul  V.,  070918. 
Prescott.  Warren  T.,  077628. 
Price,  Francis  K  ,  Jr..  077165. 
Price,  Tommy  E  ,070115. 
Proctor,  I^awrence  B  .  077166. 
Proletto,  Rj-.vmond  T..  073111. 
Prokopowich.  Lucien  F..  077167. 
Piifkctte.  Cecil  L..  084067. 
Purdv.  John  T..  070922. 
Pursell.  Alfred  B.,  077170. 
Quails,  Orbun  P.,  Jr..  070923. 
Qulnn.  William  J.,  079436. 
Radke,  Galen  W.,  077172. 


Rxealns.  Robert  L  ,  074818. 
Ralls.  Dan  H    070023 
Ralph  J^mes  R  .  Jr..  081513. 
Randall     Starr    D..    085074. 
Ransonp    James  P.,   Jr..   070925 
Rapkoch     James  M  .   077638. 
RatclifT,  W.-.lter  A..  079439. 
Rathburn   Vinton  L    072779 
Rathnau.  Donald  P  .  070024 
Rawllnps   Charles  R  .  070026 
Ravi.  Wallace  1..  082227. 
Redden   Eugene  B.   079440. 
Redic,  Maxle  O  .  Jr.,  084507. 
Reding.  Charles  H.,  075275. 
Reed   Edvim   Jr    068683. 
Reed   Le.  i;ard  F.  B..  Jr  .  070926. 
Reed   R    bert  T.,  070927 
Reese   Mark  L  ,  Jr.,  070928 
Reid.  Frederick  L..  Jr.,  O  71413 
Relsling  Glenn  M..  Jr..  081515 
Remus.  Melvyn  D.,  070930. 
Renfro  Richard  M.,  070931. 
Resley.  Robert  D.,  O709S2 
Revis.  Blame  A..  079443. 
Rhea.  Donald  M.,  070933 
Rhodes.  Cephas  S.,  077178. 
Rice.  Harrold  E  .  073389. 
Rlcliard.  Alan  V..  070934 
Richards.  Charles  D  .  070935 
Richards   Howard  C.  077180 
Richards.  Joseph  F  .  085366. 
Rickcr  Norman  H  .  Jr..  073390 
Ridgway    John   J..   Jr.   077182. 
Riede  James  R,  069295. 
Riese,  Robert  C  .  070936. 
R;fe.  Bvard  W     069298 
Rllcv.  Frank  J  .  070027 
Riley.  Walter  G.  Jr..  070227. 
Rlos,  Albert  J  .  084508 
Ripple.  Larry  M.  077652 
Rltz.  Karl  C  .  079445 
Roberts.  Norman  L  .  079446. 
Robinson.  Hugh  G  .  070937. 
R<:>binson.  James  B.,  070029. 
Robuibon,  Robert  B  .  075279. 
Roderick.  Edward  E.,  070938 
Rodgers,  Sterling  MoG..  069806. 
Rogers  Clare  R  ,  077184. 
Rogers,  John  C  ,  070989 
Rogers   R<ibert  F  ,  070030 
Rogers,  Roland  B  ,  074827. 
RolUnger  Jack  R.,  069308 
Roper.  Charles  A.,  079447. 
Rorke   Donald  M  .  071260 
Rose  Mvroii  W    070940. 
Rose.  R(  iiald  J  .  076280. 
Rosen.  Leslie  M  .  069310 
Rosing,  WUUs  6..  Jr.,  079449 
Ross,  Robert  I..  079450. 
Rouchon.    AnU.ony  C.  Jr.,   082229. 
Routh   Harry  M..  077188. 
Royal.'i,  WUUam  C,  070942. 
Rudser.  John  L  .  089312. 
Rue.  Norman  L  .  073393. 
Rufe.  Charles  P  .  079453 
Ruhf .  Harry  P..  070944 
Ruiz.  Rouaid  R.,  081517 
Rumsey  Frank  A.  Jr.,  075281 
RutkaufT.  Donald  H.,  085371. 
Ruth.  Charles  W.,  085799. 
Rvan.  Dennis  W.,  Jr..  075282 
Ryan.  James  P  .  070945. 
Sachs.  Arthvir,  071864. 
Salvador.  Ronald  L.,  070948. 
Samouce,  Warren  A.,  070949. 
Sampson.  Edward  E..  079457. 
Sanders  Bobby  L.,  077188 
Sanders.  Drexel  E..  071595. 
Sandla   Robert  S  ,  082232. 
Schaefer,  John  R.,  Jr..  089287. 
Schaefer,  RoUand  M.,  077670. 
Schludecker.  Otto  A..  075288. 
Schmidt .  Theodore  H..  069321 . 
Schneider.  George  J..  077191. 
Schoen.  Frank  C.  082234. 
Schoendorfer.  Frank  S  ,  082235. 
Schoening.  Cieorge  W..  071718. 
Schweikert.  Paul.  Jr..  070953. 
SclblUa.  Antliony  J..  075290. 
Scott,  Charles  G..  071269. 
Scott,  Hugh  A    081521, 
Scovel.  James  L  .  070954 
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Scale.  Billy  O  ,  079466. 
Seaman.  Richard  T..  OT94«7. 
Searls.  BllUe  E,  Ofl9329. 
Seay.  Jefferson  3d.  071719. 
Segrest,  William  D.,  077193. 
Serven.  Harold  M..  Jr.,  070036. 
Session*.  Jerrald  M.,  077881. 
Sesslar.  James  R,.  Jr  .  075292. 
Severance,  Fayette  L.,  Jr.,  0794«9. 
Sharer.  John  C,  070955. 
Shallcross.  Oeorge,  083833. 
3hau«hne«ay.  Thoma«  J.,  061523. 
Shaw,  Donald  P.  070956. 
Shay,  Patrick  E.,  077195. 
Shebat,  DonaJd,  O70957. 
Shedden.  Eckols  L  .  O7003fl. 
Shelder,  Augustus  L..  Jr  ,  082237 
Sherron,  Gene  T,.  074841. 
Shields,  George  D  ,  077197 
Sholar,  Michael  B.,  089335 
Short.  Audrey  J  W..  070959. 
Short,  Robert  B  .  Jr  .  070990. 
Shugtrt.  Henry  G  .  O840fl8 
Slkorskl.  Bennle  W  ,  088300. 
Simmons.  Marvin  E  .  089338. 
Simpson.  Claude  S  ,  089340. 
Sims.  Roy  D  ,  077300 
Skaen,  Henry  O  ,  079477 
Sklbble.  Lawrence  F  ,  070994. 
Bklnlcor.  Harry  J  .  O853A0 
8Ut«r,  Burl  1 ,  077303 
Slater,  James  J  ,  099343, 
SUsnlck,  Bruce  W  ,  083377. 
Sloan,  James  H  ,  Jr  .  070996. 
Slocombe  Donald  K  ,  071A71, 
Smith,  Albert  J    077303 
Smith.  Bill  J  .  070039 
Smith,  Donald  L  ,  069350 
Smith,  Donald  L  ,  073404 
Smith.  Df)UglaF  H  .  071735 
Smith.  George  E  ,  O77304 
Smith.  John  A  ,  074840 
Smith.  Julian  H  ,  099351 
Smith.  Marlon  O  .  073405 
.Smith.  Robert  W  .  061939 
Snyder,  Clinton  W  ,  077305. 
Snyder.  Quiiy  C    070997 
Sorrels.  CliarlPh  V  ,  070133 
Hpang   Alun  W  .  079483 
Spence,  CriUg  H  ,  O70098 
Sjjence.  Thomas  H  ,  079484. 
Spradlln,  Glenn  D  .077310 
rtprlngmun,  Robert  W  ,  077999. 
MprulU   James  P    O70099 
Spry  Alfred  E  .  074853 
HtulUngii.  Joaeph  L  .  099358 
Htamper  Jiunes  M  .  Jr  .  089294. 
.SUvnberry.  Billy  M  ,  071879 
Munion,  Mar'.in  P  ,  077311 
Htarkey  Jainnii  t    088US7 
Ml«  Marir  Nxrtnand  A  .  08S974. 
Mleckbtturr  Curii*   OHlS'«3 
Stcdmau.  WUlliim  K    081334. 
SlMd,  Robert  B    07U4M7 
Stem,  HflUiy  J    Jr    OfJU  iflO 
Stelmachnv^liv   I'eter  J    ()7U4A8. 
Mteii«hJeiT\    Genrte  N    OT()U74 
■tephens  Jatnea  K    071737 
Hlephstiiiiiii    I.ninur  V  ,  077313 
MierluiK  Allun  C    07()U7.i 
Hter»^lk   Wlirreil  I,    OflU;l94 
Nleveii«()n    l.eti<\  )•    CXtUiKtO 
K-evPiiiiiin  Th<inin»  A    074flftft 
Miewnit,  Dcnnlci  W    Jr    077314, 
.ifewari  r)«'iiall  «    O810i« 
Kt^iwKrt   .)m|)ii  K    07rj(W 
•<'nw.\r'   UdbPit  n    07()tt77 
H!n<u«r  ('l>«rlp»  H    Jr    ()7007« 
H(.<>kini{i>r   Ult'harct  K    C)704l)3 
H'(irr«  ChurlPs  I    Jr    O7c)9M0. 
.•^'iiiniir  r>)n  M  .  O8U370 
.Htriut.  Glen  W    O7t)08t 
Mtout,  Hprald  F    Jr    070082. 
Htj-iuul.  Vincent  W    0734U 
.llunrt  Douglfts  D    O709M 
"<ugg.  Richard  H  .  O70987 
rtuiik  John  A  .  070988 
Sullivan   Harry  E  B  .  070989. 
Sullivan.  WllUam  F  .  081539. 
Sunell.  Robert  J  ,  082240 
Surber,  James  W  .  070990 
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Swaren.  John  W  ,  Jr  .  070991. 
Swisher,  Robert  K  .  077219 
Sylvester,  Charles  E  .  084616. 
Tiikahashl.  Lawrence  N  .  069379 
Talley.  John  D  .  Jr  .  O70060 
Tanner   Lester  W  .  088968 
Tawes,  Robert  H  ,  070993 
Teberg.  David  T  .  O70994 
Terry.  Richard  T..  071288 
Thomas.  John  D  .  061544 
Thomas.  Julius  O  ,  Jr  .  070999 
Tliomaa.  Patrick  B  ,  079502 
Thompeon,  BUI  T  ,  070997 
Thompson.  Kenneth  R  ,  069385 
Thompson.  Richard  W  ,  071733 
Thoreson,  Dtivld  P  .  070998 
Thornton.  James  F  ,  082370 
Thori)e,  John  C  ,  077220 
Thorpe.  Marion  E    O79503 
Thrall,  Dewell  O  .  094517 
Thurmun.  Maxwell  R    O70135 
Tlusley.  Phil:;).  Jr  ,  071fll3 
Tlppctt  Ji'HJte  R  .  Jr    O71000. 
Tobm   Daulpl  J    O71001 
Todd,  Harold  C    079504 
Tomaen   WlllU  C  .  071003 
Ti.rt'non.  Lowell  K  .  071003 
Townoley,  Klchard  W  ,  071004 
Tr  iviu  John  E    083348 
Traxler  Orady  M  ,  071917 
Troutmnn,  Orrgory  L    077331 
Tuckpr  Charles  E    077334 
Tunmlrp  Dana  07487;» 
Turner  James  MrV    Jr    070340. 
Tyler   Richard  U    071000 
L'hrlg  Richard  A    081S49 
Ulrlfh.  Charles  F  ,  074fl7S 
UndprhlU    Victor  8    Jr  .  077329 
I'lulrrw'HKl   Andrew  F    O71007 
V.m  HlcKlP   Jamee  P     077i37 

V  vn  V.ilkortnirg   Ocrald  E    071009 

V  i:i  VranKrr;    Robert  L  ,  071391 
V.iuuhn    I.uUier  C     O7U50H 
VrrmllUo!;    Lcwln  E    OT9.M0. 
Veisrr    Ddle  A    O71010 
\'ldrlrk,  R  )hert  L  ,074878 
Vlnaon    NpwcU  E    O71013 
Vuitrhi'r   Robert  K  .  077338. 
Vurbti    R'.cluird  O    073419. 
Vosel,  Donald  M    OH  1^48 
Wiigner  Louis  C    Jr  .  O71013. 
Walkrr  .Siimuol  P    3d   O71019 
Wall  FranK  B  Jr    074881 

Wall    Heiuy  L    Jr    OH.^;)«a 
Walluce  Dnnny  C    07!S;n3 
WalLice    William  L  ,  O710J9 
Wnlier«   How  ird  r    Jr    084099 
Walton    Hen  I     0773,10 
W.irrt    Klnyd  J    Jr    071740 
Wiu-"  riPtrhpr  K    Jr    071i)18, 
WArf   Elmnr  R    1)71741 
Wiish    William  H    ()Hn.'i3, 
W.mht'r    Rdliri'  J     C)7lOl!) 
W:\'kln«   J.imp«  K  ,  c)713i)7 
Wiitlclnn   William  W    Jr     1)73439 
Wrtt.llnrfU.n    rhdinrv*  M     Id   O71030. 
Waison.  Jnok  I)    07,(4X1 
Wiitsoii  jiwnrs  M    unu4un 

Wrtl*on    Rnnuld  J  ,  0«7Urt4 
Wi»tt«   William  K    OTMin 
WwafBr   WUUnm  J    071031 
Weall    Itiiliorl  H    l)(1U40H 
WBallier«l)v    H\ir,.oll  A    ()773,11 
Weaver    Itlchurd  1.  .  07li)J4 
WeUl)   Jolui  F    Jr    0«Artud 
Week*   Fredprirk  M    OTTJUll 
WnPk«    «ol)erf  K    ()7li)Jf1 
Weldenth>il   (  arlun)  I*    ()riu4lfl. 
WeinsiPin   KenneMi   t)773.l3 
Wclniitrin   Miiundiir   ()7un  lu 
WpIU    rtobrrt,  W     07103? 
WpUh    »UiV  t)    O7li.'»30 
WpIbc  h,  Hanno  F    Jr    07777Q. 
Went   Kennrth  L    r)fll,-'.4 
Wp«»    Hlrasant,  H    087901 
Wpntervplt,  John  H  ,  Jr    071039. 
Wpntphnl.  Ralph  E  ,  O85009 
Whalen,  John  J  .  Jr  .  083370 
Whaley   r.achary,  0815S.') 
Wliltaker.  Malvern  R  .  071399. 
White.  Uly-ssee  X  ,  079537. 
White,  Waiter  J  ,  O69430. 


Whitehead   Ruby  L    3d     081656 
Whitley.  James  R     071031 
Whlttlngton.  Richard  H  ,  069422. 
Whlttlngton.  Wesley.  069423. 
Wilcox.  Robert  L  ,  Jr  .  070066. 
Wllklns.  Eugene  E  .  069426 
Wlllclns.  Julian  A  .  069426 
WUlcs  Clarence  D  .  075318 
WUllrims.  BUlleO  .  081558 
Willuim.-?  Fxlmund  R    075330. 
W'.llliuna,  I-Yanklln,  069427 
Wllllama  Herbert  E  .  071033, 
Wiaiiim.s.  How.ird  M  .  070158. 
Willi, inifi.  Jacob  A    OH3830 
Wtlllam.")    James  A  ,  071033 
Williams   I  iiwrence  A  ,  074893. 
WlUlainii   William  H  ,  07B198. 
Wllllunis<in,  Richard.  069428 
Williamson.  Thoma*  L  .  061590. 
Williamson.  William  E  .  009429. 
Wllllf  >rd    Henry  G  .  079634 
Wlllniann    William  J     077337. 
Winner   I^rry  E    071034 
WUlwfrth    Dean  R    083337 
DpiinmF     0694.14 
Dwight  L     O70O67 
Francis  V    060435 
Parks  W    Jr     074«4. 
R<  bert  I)     077338 
Itoberl  E    O7i:(07 
Wiili<«rC    Jr    077389. 
Id  I.     071630 


V 

'unK 

V 

lUi.i.: 

V 

'''  "K 

\ 

itinK 

Y 

'UIIK 

wi:. ..Of, 

Wild. '11 
WlUon 
Wild.  .11 
Wll».  ill 
WilpM>n 
W;;»..ii 

WllM-      1)11 

Wlmurvnikl    John  A     07iai7 

Wl?f    Jnt.n  R     077340 

'A  i'trrlf<(l    PpIT  F    0710:I8 

W  .:rp   orpti   f)70<)6« 

W'li.u    A.frpd  M   K    077341 

W od   Charlen  D    071089 

W  .(Klhurs    Gravson  C    071040. 

W  ".(lr\:fT    Albert  R    073431, 

\V  i..<|.,ird    .John  H     O71041 

W  >..«..    I,uvpri\  J     O71043 

W  H.UiMT   I'lilllp  A    073432 

W.i'hv   William  W    Jr    079889. 

WrlKht    Hrure  T    (W3358. 

Wright    Elden  H    08156.3 

Wright    LpwU  W    079541. 

W\ut'    J,imrh  r.     0718.13 

Wv  I't    I  :  ivd  I.     081,^65 

Vi.rk    Dni    J     O71043 

Clvdp  A     Jr    C)7(K)70 
(tctotgf  D    073438. 
John  ( I     071044 
Rnbrrt  I.    077343. 
Rny  J    070139 
V  lung    I  homtts  C    071048 
Yuiikpr  H>lvpiii#rJ    O71900 
/..ipm.i   Rniiind  T    07U543 
/I'lp/iiikar   Louis  J  ,  081597 
ZleglPi    Richard  O    071048 

/()  hr  rapfofriji  Chaplain 
Aiuliii>A«   (iPotge   Jr  .  083662. 
Aniloi'.oii    R..birt  C     08,^838 
III  xik*    I    Mimy  C    06UU36. 
Clark    All>rrt  V     08698U 
r ok    Richard  O    088634 
D.'ill    J'.«r|,h   Jr  .  088951 
KMrrrhiHik   .1  >hi\  V    Jt     088I8T. 
ICvripl'    l-uul  P     089138 
r.  r.vihP    Wnllrr  DpM    086748 
Oitrnpr    CalMn  M    ONH694 
(liPPU   Jnhn  E    OHtni  I 
H  tiding    Rlchurd  M    086329 
ll.wrni   Ralph  E    088339 
lliulmnii    Richard  W  .  0887tt, 
Maypi,  gwnnlln  O    (^86319 
KiPiiliK-  .1  >hn  R    0803811 
1  <>g  in   Krrd  ()    088431 

I.'>M<ui    Jiihli  t)     OMUOUI 
I  ^    .1,    WllMiii  1      OII8H03 
Muriin   Willitiin  A    ()«IH8ia 
Mrr  Imv    Chnrlrs  M     Sr  ,  0888li. 
Monrdrld   Claude  E    Jr  .  OMata. 
Mon-.    IiaO    OIIWllU 
N.\«aUi   Willlnm  M    088856 
Nsbm   Ruhard   OH8894 
Pa-x  <•  .I'-Un  C    OH4345 
U  iM.i.»   Eduiir  A  ,  0842.'^a 
.^a.pmnip,  R/-bert  A  .  0887I4. 
Stai-.r  -Id   Jainen  A  ,  088969. 
Swogcr,  Robert  O  .  088983. 
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Tate.  David  I'.,  088969 
Tlbbette,  Ala  i  C    088976. 
Wright.  Wendell  T  .  089017. 
Young.  WUlU  F  .  089169 

To  be  capti  ins   Women  s-  >4rm^  Corps 
Austin.  Audrey  H  ,  L495. 
Collins.  Joyci'  L  .  L539 
Dotts.  Eaolse  M  .  L469 
Lee.  Laurie  A    L56.'^> 
Marks  Maiy  '^  (•     L497 
Purcell.  M.i:-.  M     L4;iH 
aiawson.  Eli.  .it'i'!.  F  .  L476. 
Smith.  Ann  Ii    !  474 
Theodoroff,  Mary  J  .  L501. 
White,  Joceljn  A    L49I. 
Williams.  Mary  R.  L616. 
Wolcott,  Jeane  M  .  L503 

The  foUowlni{-niuned  ofBcers  for  promtjtlon 
m  the  RefulKJ  Army  or  the  United  StatM, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  Uniiro  Hiat«a 
Code.  MCtluna  J284  and  3398.  Alt  o(Bc«rt  lu-e 
■ubjert  to  phyilcnl  examlnKtlun  rsqulrtd  by 
lawi 

To  be  flrit  lieutrnantM 

XllpKtrlck,  John  C  ,  Jr  .  076862 
Krapf.  Alb«rt  H  ,  ad.  O76M0. 
OiMn,  Thorn  «s  A  .  0767S9. 
Rtnkln,  H«rb«rt  L..  O70646. 

Th«  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  in  the    negulnr  Army   of   the   UnlUd 
BtAtes,  In  the  (iradta  tptclflad  under  tha  pro- 
vlsluns  of  title   10,  DniUd  Btatea  Coda,  aac- 
tlons  9386.  3380.  3387.  and  3288 
To  br  majnrn 
Lyie  Ali'>i:    Humnd.   O2034818 
Anthony   HIthard   Mattoa,  O1310S07 

To  be  captatriM 

Thomas  Doherty  Byrna,  01936761. 
John  Durant  Chastaln,  02002626 
JImmta  Arnold  ChaMm.  01887408 
Fred  Vincent  Cola,  01937762. 
Robert  Edward  Cormier.  O40 14730. 
Warran  Crawford  Davis  o  1888037. 
John  Mlchala  DaMnriu  c;^'ji>o4  lo. 
Dale  Eugano  Dobaon  ouiMt.SHi 
Peter  Paul  Oarhard*   ( >-)iii>',  1 19. 
Gilbert  Jay  John   oimhhw.i.' 
Richard  Anaclet  I     Kup.ku  c>4(K)500H 
Charlaa  William  N'   11'  n  Jr.03U3H5t4 
Frank  LouU  R  i'  ^    < '  1 .'  i.JM30. 
William  Bam iiri  ,^.  iw  .rdrr  02988081. 
Thomaa  Cou'i'i  .'^lani.ii   ()lii/)^38. 
John  Waslay  buiiweli.  uiW39i3u. 
Edwin  Alfred  Btovall,  02304067 
William  Pranola  Varnau,  O4005887 
Bernard  DaWayna  Whealar,  03303708. 

To  be  firtt  Ueutrnantn 

••njamin  John  nail  1  04015441 
DtVid  Atbf rt  Beiu   (>4(i:ioti7M 
Mnro  Harman  Bp''t<'iii  <  )'Iii;ii':m 
MaokLaeQibaon  .ii    o<ii'4-».4( 
Jain8aN<'i:  M>  !>'  .^  -m  i>i..' '  ■  n 
Bobart  Wurii  n  (.)! !..  oir.-iu.'i'ii.'i 
JohnThoniM  i'i>Mi  I*  n  (i»()47l70. 

JamaaKnnd  ..1  I'lihin,  U4U01341, 

Calvin  Mv.    !  •.-   O4IIA3018. 

Marcus  Ix.i.  Ui.,.ii.ria!i  n4n3.'>a30. 

Jnmta A''M-ii  w.t.^i.  1   ( ^-i^.n  1  ri.i 


7    '     '1     ■  .rdlul     /irnf  I'MI  'ifl 
..  r.  ,AI,;  .in.v'li    (  lilJlOt.fttl 
I  .11,1-..  Ahdpr«nn    OhJO'Jl  IT, 


Lnwii 

Willi   . 

Hi    Ml  1(11,1  \   Ahdip   (n'JMtMiKi 

I    1  .<   iMl  Mil    inri  llnhi.tuk    Of>ti0n:l  Ml 

I     I ' '  t'liMiiuifl  Rri'-ii  I  I  )'i  lo'tnah 

,■   :  1   iirufci.i,   ( )^  iiit\4<i  ' 

A    '  !  •  .|    II,  :  n     ,1,    lli'vi'l     1  )4lin'iOC  I 
l'..i liedUf  tiiiOill>'\    (IfiMiri  14,1 

Tboiniis  Rlohartl  Ri  um  onodfH.'Mi 
Robert  Port''*  UroKnw  Jt    o'\uifiriiiH 
John  Marah  ill  iiiMmup  oT^oBiLnti 

Chuflr-  Hriirv  rr\i'lp    CMOIOIH 
Ralph  \Vll».  n  Ciu«p   Jr  .  O,''i70on,t0 
JamaaCaiM",  Cii.ntMii  o,^4olOH4 
JohnEdwiv  1  circiirflll,  O230nin7 
Thr-cdni-p  Alexander  Conloumbln,  O540S896> 
Nornmn  Mhi  thew  Deecotemix  05002908. 


James  Joseph  Dorsey.  06508714 
Arthur  Rand  >lph  EIrlcksen,  05305777. 
John  Pranclh  Fallon,  Jr..  05000924. 
Georpe  Rusf-ell  Gwetzke.  05400740. 
Carl  Theodur  Goidenberg.  III.  0540312©. 
Duar.e  Irvln  GrHham.  05510221. 
Rav  Alexander  Qravett,  06204788. 
Prank  Dale  Green,  Jr  ,  05409033. 
Angelo  GutUidauro.  05704698. 
Paul  Gordon  Heald   05702970. 
Calvin  Still  Hcmbree,  05411095 
James  David  Hniclen,  O4063049 
Tommy  Oene  H ullis  O5306906 
Raymond  Henry  HnUi.  05002629, 
James  Royce  Hoi)kln.v  O5403446 
William  Arthur  Kcetc   IV  O52U5802 
Staphen  Alovnlu^  Krupa  Jr  ,  06206614. 
■Uf ene  B   wniin  I.eecly   RA15605277. 
Barry  Lrf  M  iiiicv  o.')Cio52i3 
Charles  H   :(v  .M  Kmnu  Of)5l03»4 
Robert  D.ii,,c',  O  Urvun  0.)4(ift4l6 
Benjamin  Louis  pun-uv  O,")308i3l. 
Don  Phillips.  O5702.''io.' 
Bruce  Wayne  pnni.d  063U4.'i74 
Wilson  Relt«.  Jr    o52(»42i)V 
J(>sei)h  HamUfl  Rr;,t  ;ni    Or^402.^H3 

relasta  Thomas  nn  hunU.ti  O.MOflumi 
William  Howard  Kwrhc   Ji    o,^soi<83fi 
Praderlck  Thomiih  Royrm  or,306373 
Jenn  Andre  BauvM^-fit  o,'>3()4M  i 
Lawrence  Anthfit.\  Mni^rr  oftuofinir. 
Tom  Collins  Spears  CKA^)mt^ 
Banjamin  Laa  Swinson  on  <()4;iM7. 
Rlrhnrd  Allen  Tlv'm;ii...ii  o.'i7(ii021 
.William  Joseph  W(  brr  onaiLiMo 
PaulBaymond  W;nrnini,  Ji    05702814 
Richard  Blllott  Work;-  o,v^()rM38 
Denn  Wesley  WrlKht  05507720. 

Tha  followlng-mutKHl  ppinons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regu.ur  Army  "f  the  UnltPd 
Btatea.  In  tha  grodeii  lo.d  c,>:)>ii  ii|>ecified 
under  the  provisiuna  ol  .Mr  lo  Uniicd  State* 
Coda,  aecttoui  3385,  3386,  3387  32B8.  3391 
8383,  and  3394 

To  be  maiorn,  Medical  Corps 

Jamaa  Roger  Olaatnar.  Jr. 

William  Maaatoehl  Suglyamn.  O4O0OO8O, 

To  be  captaina.  Army  Nurte  Oorpi 

Anna  Story  DtmitiK  NBo.">53fl, 
Lorene  Fave  I^iftiii   NUOMOU 

Hi-,fi,  M.  •\  Ml  Hi.dr   NVdlBVH, 
h  i,.\  Mll(l^;l■  , It,. ,11.1(1    N8(lf.401 

,'  !     'ti   I  .ii'la  I  '1 1    f ''i  iipi'H  'I* 

Ij,..  ,  1  l.<  I-  Funk   01BU3;»';n' 

(  i.i.r-  KreUerh'K  Krirlr,  03JIIU73e 

!(.  ipi   Kurt  Wlllers,O403f)8:il, 

/()  becapt    •     !'■  ■'.'■■■  <•■.■;.■ 
.)    ;.  I     I'.'rtok  Bnidw  ill,  OdUiloH.l 
(•  ,■  ;■     ;,.    ^•   ;  !,    I  \   {    .p..n;«M)   04015040 
1  ,  ,    (..■'.!     O  ,>iM  (MlW 
1(    1,1  :  I  W  ,.\  I  r   K  .1111-1. 1., f    Ort:i()043r) 
■anuinl  MiMliUn  Lnikr   Ji     0530:2503, 
John  Walter  Lo\  r   05600498 

Bogtr  Vincent  MniPiu*  o.^noiKrai 
■btrt Allen  W   ii.-n  u.'3V59ll 

To  b9  r(i;'/in'i».  MrdiiHil  Corfu 

Robart  Croniw'-::  htmimn   Ji     03384&61 
Jamaa  Joaaph  ti.i>u)>»in   O4od8048. 
HnlUaBiiftntBivpnB  ouuminn, 

Pnul  rrtwnrfl  Hrpnk   0338477.1 
JnlUi  Ruiti  <  hi  '>•'■'    .'t     0,'3«NU3.1 
WiiMri  Tli'Miini-  (  i-oii    0331)44311 

l»  .Milil   VVlll'imi  CnX     OJJMOflft.l 

Rh  h  .1(1  t)  u'.tiifl  (Miniiingluun,  033n477&. 
1)1-1111  ii  ,ii.rrph  l)i<mi*   (U3IINM30 

wi      Ml  I'wiithi  i)p\ipirp  oiwauaao 
tnii  I  (111  IV. I. be  Jr    o5:i()n7S>i 
WlUlntn  r'MntU  DosKmBii,  OJyWMPOft 
ITortr^i  i)Mif.r\  (>t\rrpt*<»n  Ji  ,  i>4{)00788. 
R,.i)rr'  FiniicU  HiidPii    040()10;<ll 
priilr.iiiin  Ikt  Hi\r()er,  O407S513 
Jnmrf  Kdw.ird  Hprl/.og,  O6304511. 
UR'V  Romnn  Hleger,  02386401 
JnmPK  FranrlP  Hora,  023B3788 
Epon  Victor  Johnson.  02384914 
WlUlani  Fremont  Klnn,  02983898. 


John  STepheii  KoHna.  02283969 
James  Davles  Krueger,  02284806. 
Sonley  Robert  LeMay,  Jr  .  02285237. 
Robert  James  Marsh,  05204162 
RaXael  Enrique  Mendoza.  05703073 
Donald  Edward  Mitchell.  02298927. 
Everett  Cole  Mosley   02284050 
Franklin  Craig  Moten.  01942298 
Joseph  Louis  Murad,  05301339 
Robert  Calvin  Newell  02102775 
William  Patton  Phillips.  01942229. 
CharleK    Thomaii    Riley     Jr      02288928. 
Erirh  Daniel  Ryll    02284551 
EdKnr  BenUin  .Smith,  02284643 
Mariiii   Adelbert  8i>cllmiin    05703007 
ChurlfR  Dou^■la^l  Spencer,  05204132 
Fred  Wesley  Thomas,  02284246 
Hunan  Theodore  Thoreson,  05701438 
Ructel  Walter  Van  Norman,  01042191 
Wnldo  Raymond  Varberg,  02285027 
Cliircnfp  MfCiirdy  Virtue.  Jr     02283661 
Churl<-(.  Robert  Webb   Jr     02283607 
Piiul  Hvnuin  WennrovitK  O5003859. 
Alton  Kiioch  Wfebe  0570144! 
K  ,r!  Adi.mn/vener   02288017 

■' '    ''•  !(i;;;(ji'i    Mrdirul  Srniir  Curp^i 
Murh".  I'h,l  ).  Johiihdii    01888346, 
To  he  firtt  l\r'utrnnm   Arv\]/  Sunt  Corp* 
Dorothy  Ann  ^'lm(ni   NB0ft727 

To  be  flrtt  hi  uiriKnit^   Dmta',  Corps 
Laon  Dale  Fiadlar,  (^3295011' 
Thomaa  Eufena  Mturr.  O2207H13 

To  br  flrnt  HevtrnanU   JuilQr  Artiiuatt  Cl«n« 
f(it  .<    C(yrp>i 

I/eoniitcl   Ocirnr   Crowley    02209067, 
Lawrn.n    Li.ipc    04005181 
To  br  firni   Urulrnafiti,  Mrdicai  Corp* 

Alim   Jdlin  Otteoon,  05302610 

H  .fc'vimKl   George  Pierce,  05500330. 

r.,mpr>ell  John  Blukr  02308000 

C.iKiilP  I,otil(  Anthony  0221)5476 

Cltk»iri;ii   wnilnm  John.  O2305407. 

Colllt.ii)    Pi\-ri('k  Allc-n,  O22W7001, 

rrc.,.pniin    Murvin  Richard    O5303304 

D.iiit-'htrldgr    ClMv  Cuthrell    Jr     03397918. 

Dt-lVicctiic   Pi.nfjuiile  Anthony 

Dillon   I>iniild  Edwurd   O3,'0,^784 

I'liJii II   ,!,ir)U'»<  Ft niicm 

KlMci;    Roljer'  HmiIv    01,f31»7l)8a 

KiOu.   (IcrMld  Ri(  hi.rd   O220ft4(!fl 

F.i.)ihn(k   Miilc.,;m  [.ilwurd   O3307i)5i 

Oliiei!    Hhrllloi,  Dnv  1(1 

M.iio.  John  Ml<  hftPl   03307047 
Mnddiul   Jphii  OiibrlPl  Khoiiti    CHOH'iKlft 
H.iinip    Prler  .Iny   023I)1HU2 
Ilrydot  II   Wmiiiin  Rownrd 
Hi'lloiniui   Krniirth  Rnvinond   O40'4Mi11 
Isom  LiiwrpiMT  F,(twnrd  02^'U^a4^ 
.Irwpit   Darrpll  Chtirla*  cy3yii7Nfift         v 
l.Kituiror   Fuurnr  Arnold   O33U7(j40 
IrfxKord   Fnuik  Flnlev   Jr    013057.^) 
Muni   Rlchurd  l/nds,  033B788T, 
Mm»!.m-  Rlchiu'd  Irwiii    OW)0:i:i7j 
NlrUi-n   Pi-tri  I.nMont    CWJ1)71)1H 
I'lirk    R|(  hioil    033UA.1H5 
Piniiki    .tionch  IK  t  luiMl    0'J3U7Knu 
RoMtioiKl    ,t  .iiir-»  Riiburl    OJ3U7Un4 
Riiticik   I,fi- FrKiili    033U7U7n 
R<><iklliki    William  Okmund    ()'.)3U7U4M 
^(luimndnn   Jiunpk  liouls  r>33u585fl 
h<  hiuii  kit    RrriittMl    C)J3U7lifl;i 
NhoWlolinkI    J..hn  Hot)PI  I 
hlnglioliP    Jnmrn  JiiSPph    02J|)7Uli;l 
Hiui'kpy    MuiMii  Kott   06407(174 
Wnclitpl   tiprbrtt  l.poluird  ()330ft61'J 
WlllUiiiP  M-'Mln  Ciiwli.n  OftJOI175n 
To  hr  fit^l  hritntniit'.  AffdU'ii/  ,*irM  *(  r  ("i"  /n 

Plilllipp   Fini.e  JuibPS   03300113 

Ylm    Mrrlipn    Kiimn)(«Kaop\m,  O405B490 

7'(i  hr  n<^t  ItrutrnaiilK    Vrlrtitin'y  ('o'7>' 
lUnirhPr,  Join  Holly,  0339B3B7 
Hperu-el   RldiHrd  Oecar,  0229818.1. 
niomae,  Paul  Ollvpr  03395816 
7*0  be  ifrrond  lieutrnant  Army  Numr  Corpa 
Ralrden.  Caiol  Anne.  N6407148, 
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To    be   second    lieutenants.    Medical    Service 

Corps 
Career.  Robert  Ray,  01922S15. 
Fountain.  Donald  Bruce,  O40844<J4 
Oswald.  Gilbert  Harvey.  05701019. 
Piercy.  John  Philip.  02269735. 
Webb.  BjToa  IDouglas.  Jr  .  05505327 
The   following-named  distinguished    mlii- 
taxy  students  for  appointment  In  the  Reguliir 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  and 
corps  specified,  under  the  provlslonfi  of  title 
10.  United  States   Code,   sectlona  3285,  3286. 
3287,  and  3288 

To    he    second    lieutenants.    Medical    Servu c 
Corps 

Arthur  Robert  Pournier 

Edward  Staxiley  Krako-vsfcl 

Richard  Edward  Meiers 

George  BLecJt  Powell 

Jerome  Charles  Reich 

Kenneth  Robert  Welch 

The  following -named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  Lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3285. 
3286,  3287,  and  3388: 

Dennis  Wayne  Adams 

Ronald  Lowell  Ahncr 

Alvtn  James  Albright 

Troy  Gerard  Arnold,  Jr. 

Leon  Robert  Amoldl 

William  Parrar  Balfanz 

Roger  Lee  Bartelt 

John  Kent  Bosking 

John  Theodore  Bowden,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Alvln  Brewer 

Robert  William  Browning 

Terence  Dunf ord  Buck 

Lynn  Irvin  Caraway 

Donald  Bdwin  Carllle 

Samuel  Anthony  CaroUo,  Jr. 

Richard  Joseph  Cellchowskl 

Dimlel  Eiobert  Clark 

Gary  Leon  Comfort 

Clyde  Lee  Cook,  Jr, 

Douglas  Ray  Creaswell 

Gerald  PrankUn  Croll 

Hector  Craz 

Dean  Eckwall  Danlelson 

Edwin  Bernard  Dean 

Harold  Frederick  DeBoit 

Milton  Hewen  Dlehl 

Louis  Dean  Easterday 

Cecil  Wilmont  Elder 

Larry  Lester  Pjkirman 

John  Joseph  Panning  III 

Nicholas  James  Pergadla 

Clinton  Andrew  Fields 

R.jbert  Slade  Plero 

Courtney  Ronald  Frltts 

James  Edward  Fritz 

Walter  John  Oabryslak 

Robert  Webb  Gannett 

Jose  Garcia 

Miguel  Angel  Garcia 

John  Lawrence  Gelslnger 

Taf  t  Rosco  Giniam 

Richard  Joseph  Otrouard 

William  Anthony  Glaslex 

James  Morgan  Goodrich 

Eldon  Henry  Graham  * 

Joe  Hiram  Griggs 

James  Frederick  Hayes 

Loyd  Jean  Hays 

Larry  Ch-irles  Heaton 

Anthony  Louis  Hlttner 

Gerhardt  Will  Hodel 

Richard  Lee  Hooverson 

Jerry  Alonza  Hubbard 

J  Thn  David  Hutcheson 

Darrel  Dnane  Jacobs 

Edward  Mark  Jansen 

Jimes  Buford  Johnson 

Thomas  Wlllems  Johnson 

John  Joseph  Kane 

John  Richard  Kane 

Claude  Rldeakl  Kanemorl 

Jack  Ralph  Keene 


lomas  John  Klernan 
jloyd  W.tyne  Klelnstlver 
iene  Raymond  Kobza 

iom;«  Owen  Kuypers 
toger  Joseph  Labat 

Milam  Orepory  Larey 
William  .Andrew  Laiig 
Joseph  Stanley  L^Oath 
Martin  Richard  Lewis.  Jr. 
Andres  Lopez 
John  Patrick  Mackln.  Jr 
.■Man  Doyle  Mayberry 
Walter  Patrick  McCiwnn 
Philip  Roir.lngt.on  McDonald 
Irby  Neill  Mrlnnls,  Jr. 
James  Alvln  Minvaid 
Charles  Howard  Morgan 
Michael  John  M  rln 
Donald  Stephen  Mostek 
Robert  S'ephen  Nawalaniec 
John  William  Nichols 
Richard  Joseph  Ozga  f 

Joseph  Wesley  Parent 
Thomas  Carl  Rar.kin.  Jr. 
Dennis  Allen  Repp 
Charles  M.in'e  Richard 
Avrom  A   Rosen. 
Duvall  Thomas  Royster.  Jr 
Thomas  Frederick  Ryan 
David  Cliirord  Saalfrank 
Donald  Ivan  SaathoU 
John  Preston  Sanders 
Allen  Dale  Schlegelmllch 
Leland  Roy  Schroeder 
Stephen  Joseph  Snyder 
Ralph  Loiils  Sorensen 
Robert  LaVerne  Spangler 
Chaj-les  Anthony  Stulga 
David  John  Sutton 
Thom.us  George  Swaney 
James  .Albert  Tltmas 
Grade  Frank  Tlt'le.  Jr 
Ri-'j  Glenn  V^wter 
Randolph  William  Von  Till.  Jr. 
Clifford  Coale  Walker 
William  Francis  Ward 
Robert  Emmett  Welmer 
Robert  -Stephen  Wllhelm 
Lonnle  Buford  WiUuajis,  Jr 
John  Harvey  Wilson 
James  Wlllard  WolfT 
Lawrence  Edward  Wollmering 
Michael  Joseph  Wunder 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1960.  US  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  uf  the  United 
.States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288, 
subject  to  physical  rxan^.lnatij.n  required  by 
l4w: 

Wilsie  Horton  Adams,  Jr. 

John  Howard  Aiban.  Jr, 

EVinald  Kenneth  Allen 

Lee  .Allen 

Robert  Harold  Ammerman.  Jr. 

Robert  Paul  Anderson 

Baym  jnd  Sherwrxxl  .Andrews,  Jr. 

Joseph  Valentine  Arnold 

Hughes  Lanier  Ash.  Jr 

William  Nathan  Bailey.  Jr. 

Anthony  David  Baker 

Charles  Roy  Baker 

Edward  Russell  Baldwin.  Jr 

Thaddeus  Joseph  Bara,  Jr. 

George  Peter  Bare 

Ercole  Michael  Barone 

Allyn  Jay  Barr 

Donald  Harvey  Barrel! 

Raymond  Reed  Barrow*.  Jr. 

David  Woodfln  Bauer 

Leslie  Edward  Beavers 

Charles  Gene  Belsn 

Edward  Allen  Bellls,  3d 

Ronald  Alan  B^ltz 

Thomas  Reed  Bennett 

Joel  Ellas  Bernstein 

John  Anderson  Berry  III 

John  Randolpih  Bertl 

Perdinand  Clarence  Bidgood 

Robert  Nelson  Blerly,  Jr. 


Judson  Long  Blreley 

Anthony  Harris  Blackstone 

PhUlip  Lyle  Blake 

John  Richard  Blantnn    Jr 

William  Thomas  Blttch 

Arthur  Le  Roy  Bloch 

Joseph  John  B<;baiS 

Prank  Joseph  Bochnuwski 

James  Arthur  Booker.  Jr 

Richard  Klemm  Boyd.  Jr. 

Edward  James  Brady 

Ambrose  William  Bretuian 

Peter  Brindley 

Eugene  Munson  Brlsach 

Jay  Scott  Brown 

Harold  Andrew  Brownfleld.  Jr. 

Thomas  Lee  Bullock 

Bertram  Arnold  Bunting 

John  Richard  Burden 

Robert  William  Burnell 

Robert  Edward  B  irns 

David  Frani  Is  Byrnes 

Joseph  C'.ratly  Caldwell 

Ora  ciecar  Caldwell 

Franois  Jo.seph  Calver.ise 

Ha.'ry  Ch.wles  Calvin 

Dan  Harold  Campbell 

Richard  Joseph  Campbell 

Raymond  Gordon  Canant 

Joe  Middleton  Cannon 

Julian  TTiomas  Caraballo 

Arthur  Thomas  Cirey 

Clayton  Henry  Carmean.  Jr. 

Richard  Allan  Carnaghl 

William  Stanley  Carpenter,  Jr. 

Hector  Andres  Carmn 

Kevin  Rellly  Carter 

Martin  WUUam  Cary.  Jr. 

John  Lloyd  Casey 

Robert  Jones  Castleman.  Jr. 

Richard  Wpl)b  Cato 

Paul  George  Cerjan 

Brion  Victor  Chabot 

WUUam  Frederick  Chamberlain,  Jr. 

Alan  Douglas  Champ 

Clark  Porter  Chandler  2d 

Don  Clark  Chapman 

Gerald  Chapman.  Jr 

Phillip  Edward  Chappell 

William  Clark  Chase.  Jr, 

Vincent  R<  bert  Chltren 

Robert  Francis  Clancy 

Cl.iude  Leaman  Clark 

Wayne  C'.,iy 

Grei^ory  Charles  Clement.  Jr 

Lawrence  Raymond  Coffey.  Jr. 

Charles  Drlscoll  Collins  3d 

John  Guy  Coombs 

Milton  Euytls  CfKDper.  Jr 

.M    nzo  Ccwise.  Jr, 

Joseph  Robert  Cote 

StlUman  Doane  Covell,  Jr. 

Richard  Lafayette  Cnx.  Jr. 

WUUam  Edwin  Crelghton 

Frank  Nevin  Cremer 

Philip  Miles  Croel 

George  Trent  Crosby 

Edward  Miller  Cmwley 

Edward  Waldren  Crum 

John  Clayton  Crump 

Ross  Herman  CulUns 

William  Warren  Danforth 

Richard  Arthur  Daniel 

Theodore  .Stephens  Danlelsen 

Dean  Harvey  Darling 

Merlin  Duane  Darling 

Richard  Samuel  Daum 

Robert  Batsc^n  Davidson,  Jr. 

J  nil  LeRoy  Davis 

William  Fred  Dawdy 

John  David  DelPontl 

John  Charles  DePew 

John  Lesesne  DeWitt  3d 

Fxiwin  Augustus  Deagle.  Jr. 

Arthur  Joe  Dean.  Jr. 

Charles  Casimer  Decko,  Jr. 

J  )hn  Rie  Denton.  Jr. 

Ronald  Frederick  Desgrosellllept 

Denis  Crowley  Dice 

iack  Woodward  Dice 

Daniel  Janies  Donahue 
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Thomas  Joseph  Donahue 
Ira  Dorsey 

James  Anthony  DiUgalas 
John  Thomas  Downey 
Edmond  Howard  Drake 
Harold  Newt.n  Dreibelbis.  Jr. 
Henry  Fredp;  irk  Drewfs,  Jr, 
WUUam  OrviUe  Drolllnger 
Wallace  Ham-pton  Duncan 
Albert  John  Dunlap 
Lyman  Chandler  Duryea.  Jr 
Charles  Mau-lce  Dwyre 
Robert  Douw  Erkert 
Michael  Ralpih  Eckmann 
Rand  Ederstein 
Jack  Evans  Elder 
Clarence  Earl  Kndy,  Jr. 
Gerald  George  Epley,  Jr. 
Robert  Francisco  EJstes.  Jr. 
Earl  Whelbert  Eubank.'; 
Herman  Thomas  Eu banks  Jr. 
Beanjiunln  Franklin  Evans  3d 
Otto  Ge<irgp  Everbach 
Thomas  Frankhn  Eynon  3d 
Henry  Frederick  Faery.  Jr. 
James  Berkley  P'airchlld 
Robert  Scobie  Kairweather,  Jr. 
John  Peter  Panning 
Francis  William  P^irrell,  Jr 
WlUiam  Peter  Fay 
Charles  Benjamin  Pegau 
Joseph  George  Felber.  Jr. 
Roland  Dwlght  Fenton 
Michael  Lambert  Ferguson 
James  Paul  Pero 
Michael  Finlay  Field 
George  Alexander  Finlcy,  Jr 
Frank  Delaney  Finn 
Eugene  Patrick  Flannery 
Walker  Hancock  Flint 
WUUam  Eugene  Florence 
Jere  King  Furbus 
Joseph  Edgar  Fortier  3d 
Nathaniel  SUl  Fox 
Robert  Foye,  Jr. 
Hartley  WUUam  Purey 
John  Charles  Pyfe 
Ross  Andrew  GagUano 
Charles  Leonard  Oallo 
George  Keith  Garner 
Edward  Reeves  Garton,  Jr. 
James  George  Garvey 
Richard  Holt  Gates 
John  Franklin  Gelger 
Abraham  Lincoln  German.  Jr. 
John  Hale  Oetgood 
George  Nunzlc  Giacoppe 
John  Stephen  Olbbs 
Arthur  Martin  Glese 
Chris  George  Gigicos 
Terrance  Mathew  Gill 
Richard  Hyde  OUlesple 
Wayne  Gordon  Gillespie 
Michael  WUUam  QUmartin 
James  Stewart  Godwin 
Walter  Rexf  ord  Oo<xl 
Vincent  Gregory  GTande,  Jr, 
Richard  McDonald  Greene 
Fletcher  Hxighes  GrilQs.  Jr 
Eugene  Donald  Griffith.  Jr, 
Penton  Harris  GnfBth 
John  Francis  Gulla 
Robert  Thomas  Gerald  Hackett 
Craig  Allan  Hagan 
Frederick  Benjamin  Hall  3d 
F^ed  Nicholas  Halley 
Ronald  Wayne  Halsall 
Edward  John  Handler  3d 
WlUlam  Oeron  Hanne 
Elmer  Raymond  Hapeman 
Howard  Theodore  Harcke  Jr. 
William  Jan  Hardenhurg 
WlUiam  Ray  Harnagel 
Walter  Dlnsmore  Hai^tmgs,  Jr. 
Michael  Joseph  Hatclier 
Thomas  James  Haycraft 
Richard  Wyman  Healy.  Jr. 
George  Michael  Heckman 
Richard  William  Helbock 
Dean  A  Herman.  Jr, 
Richard  James  Hervert 


John  Powell  Hesford 

Stanford  Wayne  Hickman 

Manuel  Angel  Hidalgo,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Ray  Hill 

John  Arthur  Hlx.son 

John  Gunnar  Hoaa-s 

David  Loyal  Hodge 

John  David  Hogarth 

Putru  k  Joseph  Holland 

Richard  Joseph  Holleman 

J.imes  AlliS'-n  Hopper 

William  Joseph  Hourihan.  Jr. 

John  Clinton  House 

Darrell  Gwynn  Houston 

Eugene  Adair  Howell 

John  Boiling  Hubard 

Donald  Albert  Hubbard 

Johnny  Ray  Hubbard 

Thomas  Henry  Huber 

Jack  Phelan  Hug 

Jack  Thomas  Humes 

James  EUegood  Humphreys,  Jr. 

Joseph  William  Hutchison 

John  WUUam  Hynd 

Richard  Alan  Jaeckel 

James  Herbert  Janszen 

Joseph  Alexr.nder  Jascewsky.  Jr. 

Michael  Andrew  Jezlor 

Grafton  Jhung 

Gerald  Ramsey  Jilbert 

Alan  Edward  Johnson 

Fredrick  Arthur  Johnson 

James  Houi  ton  Johnson 

Robert  Campbell  Johnson 

Robert  Norman  Johnson 

WlUlam  LeRoy  Johnson 

Homer  WUUam  Jones.  Jr 

Arthur  Edward  Judson 

George  Frederick  Kaiser 

James  Richard  Kane 

John  Patrick  Kane 

John  Kelly  Keane.  Jr. 

Albert  Clark  Keating 

Samuel  Phllbrlck  Kelley.  Jr. 

Kenneth  Lloyd  King 

Lyell  Francis  King 

Kenneth  Reese  Kircbner 

Robert  Ernest  Klein 

Larry  Victor  KUng 

James  WUUam  Klosek 

Thomas  Alfred  Koentop 

Thomas  Ellis  Kopp 

Darryle  Leslie  Kouns 

Darryl  Snyder  Krape 

Norman  Julius  Kukllnskl 

Harold  Lee  Liidehoff 

Peter  FVederick  Lagasse 

Michael  Stuart  Lane 

Leslie  Gene  Langseth 

Edward  John  Laurance 

John  Allan  Le  Pebvre 

Henry  Lee 

Robert  Leland  Leech 

Glenn  Harris  Lehrer 

John  Michael  Lenti 

Irving  Abram  Lerch 

Victor  Theodore  LetonofT 

Jerome  Xavler  Lewis,  2d 

James  Buchanan  Lincoln 

Gordon  Stuart  Livingston 

Ned  Natale  Losculto,  Jr. 

Mark  Perrin  Lowrey 

Mark  Lowry  II 

Joseph  Carter  Lucas 

Kenneth  Richard  Ludovlcl 

Harold  Herzl  Lusky 

Charles  Gordon  Luton 

Frederick  James  Lynn 

Da\id  J   Mac  Aulay 

Peter  Maclachlan 

Thomas  Pearson  Maglnnla 

WlUlam  Henry  Maloney 

Charles  R,  Mandelbaum 

Paul  William  Mandry 

Robert  Donald  Marclnkowski 

Spencer  Dee  Marcy 

Herman  Samuel  Marmon 

Williams  Swift  Mrirtin,  Jr. 

John  R-'ger  Martz 

Leslie  Paul  Mason,  Jr, 

James  Kenneth  McCoUum 


George  Joseph  McElrov 
WUUam  Neal  McPaul.  3d 
PhlUp  Vincent  McGance 
Richard  Nash  Mclnerney 
John  Joseph  McKlnney 
Eugene  Joseph  McLaughlin 
George  Hornsby  McManus 
William  Tripp  McNamara 
George  Patrick  McQulUen 
Jennings  Herbert  Mease 
WiUlani  Alexander  Meder 
Robert  John  Meiizner 
Robert  Kimt-all  Mercado 
Michael  Den.s  Mierau 
Paul  Lindsay  Miles.  Jr. 
Carl  Dennis  MxUer 
Dyson  Ramsi  y  Conklin  Miller 
John  Zollinger  Miller.  Jr. 
Robert  Howard  Mills 
Robert  Samiel  Miser.  Jr. 
John  Paul  M.sura 
Robert  E^-erard  Montgomery,  Jr. 
Michael  Joseph  Mooney 
Reynold  Morin 
Robert  Gordon  Morrison 
Hartman  Baxter  Mowery,  Jr, 
William  FYar.cis  Murphy 
Robert  Miller  Myers 
William  Nicholas  Myers,  Jr. 
Joseph  Edward  Naftzinger 
Charles  Rich  ird  Neely 
Charie.=  Richard  Nelson 
Bruce  Stanley  Nevins 
John  Ulay  Nix 
Charles  Stedmen  Nobles 
Ttiomas  Elbert  Noel  III 
James  Timothy  O'Connell,  Jr. 
Roy  John  O'Connor,  Jr. 
Joseph  Daniels  OKeefe 
Daniel  Louis  O'Leary 
Thomas  Kelly  O'Malley 
James  Bryan  Oerding 
Dantord  Milton  Orr 
Robert  Eugene  Oswandel 
Charles  Paddock  Otetott 
Bobby  Lee  Owens 
Eliot  Vail  Parker.  Jr,  , 

FVank  Almond  Partlow,  Jr. 
James  Hildred  Pearl.  2d 
Jack  Anthony  Pelliccl 
Randal!  Am.brose  Perkins.  Jr. 
Henry  Allen  Phillips 

Larry  William  Pitts 
Robert  Charles  Piatt.  Jr. 
Frederick  Boyd  Plummer.  Jr. 
Michael  Thomas  Plummer 

Elwyn  Donald  Post,  Jr. 

James  Allan  Powers 

Michael  Otto  Preletz 

Donald  William  Prosser 

Richard  Kevin  Queeney 

James  Rose  Ramos 

William  Montcomery  Raymond 

John  Lawrence  Reber 

Eugene  Price  Reese,  Jr. 

John  Calvin  Reld 

Ernest  .'\uthur  Remus 

Frederick  Colton  Rice 

Terrence  LaVerne  Rich 

Alfred  Kenneth  Richeson 

William  Ludlow  Ritchie  2d 

Gerard  Joseph  Rivell 

Chandler  Prather  Robbtns  m 

Paul  Anthony  Roberts 

Tom  Adams  Robinson 

William  Ward  Robocker 

Melvln  Wilbur  Rollins,  Jr. 

James  Nichohts  Rowe 

Robert  Sidney  RudesiU 

WUUam  Peter  Ruedel 

Max  Elden  Rumbaugh.  Jr. 

James  Delano  Ruppert 

William  Andrew  Rux  2d 

Michael  Thomas  Ryan 

Roger  McKelvey  Ryan 

Larry  Wilson  Sapper 

William  Ward  Sartorle 

Paul  Joseph  Savio 

Grant  Arthur  Schaefer 

Thomas  FYancis  Schatzman.  Jr. 

Robert  John  Schlemann 
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Leroy  Allen  Schmidt 
Charles  Thomaa  Schmltt 
John  Jarrett  Schneld«r 
Richard  Tllford  Schofleld.  Jr. 
Charles  Rupert  Schrankal 
Frederick  Udo  Schroedar 
Jiunes  Frederick  Schwoob 
Stephen  Harlan  Scott 
William  Irvine  Scudder 
JonatJian  Walter  ScarleB 
Richard  Stout  Seaward 
John  Bradley  Seely 
William  Thaddeus  Sexton,  Jr. 
Roger  Graham  Seymour 
John  Frederick  Shelby 
John  Pearson  Sherden  3d 
Daniel  Wayn*  Bblmek 
Alan  Thomas  Short 
Richard  Phillip  Shuey 
William  Joe  Skinner 
Daniel  Arthur  Smith 
Harold  Barrooex  Smith 
Berton  Everett  Spivy  III 
Joseph  William  Squire 
George  Robert  Stanley,  Jr. 
James  Dane  Starling 
John  Scott  Steele 
Joseph  Michael  Stehling.  Jr. 
David  Howard  Stem 
Joseph  Warren  S  til  well  3d 
Donald  Frederick  Straetz 
Edward  Strasbourger 
Charles  Ellis  Sturgeon 
Joel  Edward  Si.gdlnis 
Don  Allen  Summers 
Adolph  Sutton,  Jr. 
Richard  Otto  Sutton.  Jr. 
Paul  Charles  SwMin 
Paul  Stevens  Symanda 
William  Frederick  Tamplln,  Jr. 
John  Norman  Taylor 
Thomas  Happer  Taylor 
Frederick  Garslde  Terry 
Francis  James  Thompson 
OUn  Rosco  ThompBon.  Jr. 
Thomas  Bullene  Throckmorton 
James  Robert  Tlchenor.  3d 
Charles  Martin  Tlt\w 
Robert  Gerald  Totten 
Walter  Cornelius  Toosey 
WUliam  Smith  Toser 
Ronald  Frank  Traiujer 
Frederick  Richard  Trlckett 
Philip  Anthony  TrtpiclAn 
Robert  Hagerman  Tripp 
Robert  Anthony  TTodclla 
Thomas  Evangellsta  Val*nte,  Jr. 
Charles  Martin  Valliant 
Thomas  Peter  Van  Riper 
William  Thomas  Veal,  Jr. 
WUliam  Austin  Vencill 
Mllledge  Euel  Wade.  Jr 
Edward  Jolin  Walcxak 
Stephen  Preston  Waldrop 
Philip  Augustus  Walker,  Jr. 
Richard  Emll  W  titer 
Russell  Ashton  Waters 
Charlie  Clarke  Watklns 
Henry  Charles  Watson.  3d 
John  Eugene  Weller.  Jr. 
David  Brian  Wentworth 
Harry  Noel  White 
James  McRa*  White 
Floyd  Donald  WhitehMid 
Thomas  Nelsen  Whltmore 
Joseph  Patrick  Wiley 
Noble  James  WUer  ni 
John  Solomon  Wtikea  III 
David  Gordon  Wllkle 
John  Henry  Willauer 
Larry  Morgan  Winiams 
William  Howard  Wlllmighby,  Jr. 
Richard  Tyler  Wlllson,  Jr. 
Daniel  Hunter  Wilson 
Gene  Raymond  Wilson 
Walter  King  Wilson  III 
Humphrey  Francis  Windsor 
Gerald  PrancU  Winters 
Jerry  Wayne  WltherspooB 
Anthony  Benson  Wood 
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Charles  Herbert  Wood.  Jr. 

John  Weller  Wood.  Jr. 

George  Edmund  Wrockloff  Ul 

WUliam  Emer  Yeager 

John  Paul  Yeagley 

James  Joseph  York 

The  following-named  mldabipiuen.  grad- 
uating class  or  1960,  US.  Navai  Academy.  fcT 
apfXJlntment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
t«|nant,  under  the  provlslocis  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  ■ecUona  541,  3i86,  3286. 
3387.  and  3288,  subject  to  physical  examlna- 
tipn  required  by  law  : 

Isaac  Francis  Bonllfay,  Jr. 

Arnold  Richard  DuPont 

John  Walden  Durhanr 

Jack  Hamilton  Ferguson 

John  Joseph  Garrity.  Jr 

Forrest  Virgil  Graves 

James  Clarence  Hou.>^eholder 

John  Theodore  Kazen«kl 

David  Livingston  Lowry 

John  Anthony  Martin 

Douglas  Sherman  Morgan 

Henry  William  P.ipa 

Neal  Gordon  Parker 

Robert  Graham  Patterson 

John  Robert  Presley 

Michael  Ixiuis  Sheppeck   Jr 

James  Joseph  Ten  Brook 

PO.STMASTEaS 

The  following-named  peraouw  lo  be  pcjat- 
n  lasters : 

ARK.SNSAS 

Everett  L.  Hall.  Hftzen.  Ark  ,  In  place  of 
L   A.  Tyson,  resigned. 

CALirORNlA 

Pridjlph  E.  Nelson.  Keyes,  Calif.,  In  place 
O  ;  L.  M.  Hln.son,  retired. 

Noriyuki  Tashima,  Livingston,  Calif..  In 
p  lace  of  John  Healy,  decea.sed. 

Dorothy  E.  Finn.  Sausallto,  Calif  .  In  place 
o!  T  M   Bradley,  retired. 

Harold  D  Dean.  West  Covlna.  CalU.  Office 
established  September  S,  1958. 

COLORADO 

Wesley  H  Amrine.  Coilex..  Colo.  In  place 
of  W.  W.  Wlnegar,  resigned. 

Leslie  M  Cogswell.  Pierce,  Coio ,  in  place 
of  E  P.  Hultt,  retired. 

Ertis  D.  Shelton,  Prltchett.  Colo  ,  In  place 
of  J   W.  Stuart,  retired 

FTORnM 

'Edythe  C.  Smith.  Canal  Point,  Fla  .  In 
place  of  Osceola  Upthegro%'e.  resigned. 

James  E  Combs.  Olen  Saint  Mary,  Fla.,  In 
pjace  of  J.  E.  Franklin,  retired. 

GEOBCIA 

Charles  R.  Sprayberry.  Trton.  Oa  ,  In  place 
O  '  C.  S.  Bell,  decefised. 

IDA  KG 

Clarence  Larson,  Hayden  Lake.  Idaho.  In 
place  of  M  D  Becker,  retired. 

George  L.  Crapo,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  Parley  Rigby,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Vicdet  L  Plttmnn.  Camp  Point,  ni..  In 
pfsee  of  W   H   Bruna.  retired. 

Raymond  F  Cromwell.  Kenney.  111.,  In 
place  of  Enid  Trowbridge,  retired. 

Tom  H.  Mason,  Marietta,  111..  In  place  of 
J.  A.  McCance,  retired 

Elmer  A.  Lawson,  Jr  .  Rome,  111..  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Lawson,  retired. 

I>rDIANA 

Lester  S.  Weir,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
H.  G.  Groat,  retlr«d. 

Herbert  A.  Hedges,  UnlverwU,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  M.  S.  Lewla,  retired. 


I: 
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Lloyd   R.   Peterson,   Casey,   Iowa,   In   place 
of  P.  G  Thompson,  retired. 


Theodore  W.  .swiMiscn,  Decorah.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  O  A.  Jaeger,  retired. 

Ralph  B.  Speers.  Eldora,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Bahne.  retired. 

Daniel  H  Maxwell,  Spencer,  Iowa,  In  place 
.  ;  C   A   Tripp,  retired. 


Margaret  L.  Hejtmanek,  Delia,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  M.  A.  Lane,  retired. 

Jack  Morrison.  Jr  ,  (ireat  Bend.  Kana.,  in 
place  of  J  L.  Brown,  retired. 

KENTt'CKT 

Ben  H.  Dyer,  Albany,  Ky.,  in  place  of  W.  H 
Vitatoe.  retired. 

Kermlt  L.  Tussey.  Cynthlana.  Ky..  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Magee,  retired. 

Georgia  H.  WUkerson,  Dixon,  Ky  ,  in  place 
of  M  W    Blackwell,  reUred. 

Ira  J.  Wefterman.  Muldraugh,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  M.  B  Withers,  reUred. 

James  O.  Dlamuke,  Sal  visa,  Ky  ,  in  place 
of  N.  M.  Ram.<^dell,  retired. 

Mary  F.  Hill,  Stone,  Ky  ,  lu  place  of  J.  S. 
May,  retired. 

Arnold  D.  Sprague,  Jr  .  Sturgia.  Ky,  In 
place  of  L  D  Ros«.  retired. 

Francis  E.  Ryan.  Verona,  Ky  ,  In  place  of 
Ifayro  Hayden,  resigned. 

LomsiAN* 

John  A  SchuchB,  St  Joseph,  La..  In  place 
of  B.  K.  Schuchs,  retired. 

Herthel  S  Devall.  Springfield.  La  .  In  place 
of  G.  A.  Rownd.  retired. 

MAS6ACH  USXTTb 

Vivian  I  Tancrell.  North  Uxbrldge,  Mam  . 
In  place  of  W.  J  Tancrell,  retired. 

Arthur  F  King.  Sharon,  Mass  ,  In  place  of 
J.  J.  Hayes,  resigned 

Paul  P.  Skorput.  West  Stockbrtdge.  Miinr.  , 
in  place  of  J.  J.  Troy,  df^ceaaed 

MICHICAV 

Roger  A.  Camfield.  Gobies,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Wauchek,  resigned. 

Vernon  L.  Erskine,  Moran,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  I.  J.  GUle,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Hill,  Ontonagon,  Mich  ,  In  pltusp 
of  J.  L.  Dobbek,  retired. 

WUliam  R.  Froelich.  Rogers  City,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  L.  D.  Larke.  resigned. 

MINNE.SOTA 

Laveme  W.  Martin,  Ofbbon,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H   G  CarI.«on,  deceased 

Robert  P  Entzi on.  Knife  Rlrer,  Minn..  In 
place  of  Grace  Congdon,  decea.sed. 

OrvUle  H.  Eidem,  Spring  Park,  Bfinn.,  in 
place  of  Marguerite  Llnqutsh,  retired 

MI. '..so  CHI 

Robert  H  Hunter.  East  I»ralrie,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  W.  W   Bledsoe,  retired 

NEW    H\MPSHIRE 

Russell  N.  H>)lm,  Derry,  Nil  ,  in  place  of 
C.  D.  Floyd,  deceased. 

NSW     TORK 

John  D  Wolcott.  Alexander,  NY,  !n  place 
of  E  R  Harrington,  retired 

Millard  H.  Bury,  Calllcoon  Center.  NT..  In 
place  of  S    W    Schuster.  Jr  ,  derea.-ied 

Nellie  P  Johnson.  Chichester  NT..  In 
place  of  Helen  Bennett,  retired 

James  R  F^itler,  Flelschmann.s.  N  T.,  In 
place  of  J   F   Kelly,  retired. 

Carl  J  Barry.  Kent,  NT  .  in  place  of  R  K. 
Flshbauj^h,  deceased 

Francis  P.  Secor.  Otego.  NT..  In  place  of 
R,  A.  Southard,  decUued. 

Etomlnlc  V  Panlchl.  WynanUklll,  NT.  In 
place  of  I.  R.  PufTer,  deceased. 

NtmiH    CABOLIN* 

James  D.  Cobb.  Lumber  Bridge.  N.C..  In 
place  of  D  G   Clifton,  declined. 

NOBTH    OAKOTTA 

Raymond   P    Pfelfer.   Buffalo,   N    D^..   In 

place  of  J  U.  PavUk,  deceased 
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Leland  L.  Ribb,  Donnybrook,  N,  Dak.,  In 
place  of  C.  C.  King,  transferred. 

OHIO 

Arthur  F.  Rlzzl,  Lansing  Ohio,  In  place  of 
L  A.  Franco,  reelgned 

Ruth  C.  Menker,  Maria  Stein,  Ohio,  In 
place  Of  U  B.  Menker,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Lllv  J  Westfall,  Carney,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
J  O   Deer,  deceased. 

Charles  F  Rhoton,  Jr  Keyes  Okla.,  In 
place  of  O   L  Badgley.  retired 

PENNSYLVANIA 

■dward  L  Thomas  Drlfton,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  W.  S.  Breslin.  retired. 

Paul  R.  Moore,  Enon  Valley.  Pa..  In  place 
of  P.  N.  Lindner,  resigned 

Henry  L  Haines  Maytown.  Pa  ,  In  place  of 
M    E   Culp.  retired 

Preston  L.  Allison  Slirewsbury,  Pa..  In 
place  of  Marea  Stover   retired 

Stewart  C  McCuUough,  Waltsburg,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H    F.    Burnham.  reil.'«d 

S<    I'TH    DAKcjT* 

WUliam  O.  Stivers  Duntx^k,  S  Dak  ,  In 
place  of  C    A.  Johnson,  retired 

EUlon  K  Case  Pine  Ridge  S  DaJt  .  In  place 
of  H  J   Hagel,  transferred 

TENTO-.-iSEF 

M.  Oreer  Raulston,  M<ir.teagle,  Tcnn  ,  In 
place  of  C  P   Fults.  retired 

Thurman  L  Jackson  St  Joseph,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  G  M  Bryan   retired 

TEXAS 

Wiimoth  A  Ingalls,  Winnie,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  Ethel  GUI   retired. 

T7TAH 

Max  G  Johnson,  Midway.  Utah,  In  place 
of  N  A  Burgener,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Alton  A  EUU,  Wtjj.1  Pawlet.  Vt.,  in  place 
of  P.  E.  Kehoe,  retired. 

VIHCINIA 

WllUam  E  Humphrey;..  ClarksvUle,  Va., 
In  place  of  A   B   Crowder,  retired 

Wulittjii  B  Anderson,  Onley,  Va  .  In  place 
of  W  O  Brittlngham    resigned 

George  A.  Carpenter.  Wixxll^erry  Forest, 
Va..  In  place  of  W    E    Ewers    deceased. 

WASJU.NGTON 

Genevieve  F  Tapscoti,  Longmire.  Wash., 
In  place  of  H  C.  Colvln,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

George  W.  Smith.  FranksvUle.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Perlberg,  resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfonfsdw.  .\i'kii.  27.  19C0 

The  Hou.«;e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rev.  Halley  Brooks  Oliver.  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Owos-so,  Mich.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  we 
pause  before  Thee  to  seek  the  ble.ssing 
of  Thy  guidance  for  the  work  of  this 
day. 

May,  O  Lord,  those  prayers  made  by 
Thy  churches  and  people,  for  this  Nation 
and  these  Thy  servants,  prepare  hearts 
and  minds  for  the  working  of  Thy  holy 
.spirit. 

We  so  often  pray  for  Thy  wisdom.  Thy 
spirit.  Thy  love;  yet  it  Ls  too  high,  we 
cannot  aiLain  unto  it.  Make  us,  there- 
fore, aware  that  we  have  wisdom  from 
Thee;   help  us  to  use  it;   that  we  have 


felt  Thy  spirit:  grant  that  we  be  recep- 
tive to  it. 

We  know  the  conditions  of  Thy  love 
and  that  it  casteth  out  fear;  may  mercy 
and  justice  be  shown. 

Give  these  Thy  servants  the  under- 
standing that  the  Nation  honors  them 
and  looks  to  their  work.  May  what  is 
done  be  pleasing  in  Thy  sight.  We  pray 
in  the  name  of  the  Master.    Amen. 


THE  JOURN.\L 

The  Journal  of  the  proceed in.e.*;  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE    AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1961 

Mr.  PRESTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonipht  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  'H.R.  10234'  making 
ai)propnations  for  the  E>epartment  of 
Commerce  and  relat<>'d  apencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  endinp  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  House  tlus  afternoon 
during  general  debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  LFGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT,  AND  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 

be  permilt.ed  to  .'sit  today  during  general 
debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  .Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARE  WE  FAILING  IN  THE  PAR  EAST? 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MEYER.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  gave  facts  exposing  the  farce  of  so- 
called  democratic  free  elections  on  For- 
mosa under  Nationalist  CThina  and  re- 
lated them  to  the  serious  situation  in 
South  Korea  caused  by  similar  hypocrisy 
and  injustice. 

Now  we  have  word  about  so-called 
favorable  election  results  in  Laos.  But 
we  hear  little  about  the  use  of  the  army 


and  other  measure.^  to  secure  such  re- 
sults I  know  enough  of  the  facts,  and 
have  forewarned  atx)ut  them  previously, 
to  report  that  instead  of  being  able  to 
cite  a  case  of  a  democratic  free  election, 
we  will  hear  claims  that  these  elections 
were  rigged. 

How  long  can  Uie  prestige  of  Western 
democracy  and  freedom  be  sustained  in 
the  Par  East  if  there  is  ."^o  little  of  it  or 
even  honesty  in  so  many  places  where  w  e 
exert  an  influence' 

I  have  called  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
activities  in  that  area  I  have  said  that 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly our  Subcommittee  on  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  should  get  the  facts 
independently.  We  dare  not  let  things 
drift;  we  cannot  afTord  to  participate  in 
a  "whitewash  '  or  in  sweeping  dirt  under 
the  rug. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  had 
doubts  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
J.  Graham  Parsons  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  F^r  Ea.^tern  Affairs. 
His  apfxjintment  was  a  mistake  and  he 
should  be  replaced.  The  United  States 
and  all  nations  associated  with  us  in  the 
quest  for  peace,  freedom,  and  justice 
dare  not  risk  further  failures  in  prin- 
ciple or  direction  of  purpose. 


LEA\"E  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr  COLLIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  DevineI 
be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  5  days 
due  to  business  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE     CAMPAIGN     CONTRIBUTIONS 
ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  of  pri- 
mary public  interest  that  campaign  ex- 
I>enses  of  candidates  for  national.  State 
and  local  oflBces  shall  be  met  by  large 
numbers  of  modest  contributions  rather 
than  chiefly  from  a  relatively  few  laree 
contributions. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious  at 
national  levels  that  there  has  been  talk 
of  making  appropriations  from  public 
funds  available  to  the  major  political 
parties. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  situation  by  encour- 
aging large  numbers  of  modest  contri- 
butions to  ix)litical  committees,  includ- 
ing independent  committees  organized  to 
promote  a  candidate,  or  candidates. 
This  would  be  done  by  making  contri- 
butions deductible — ^but  within  two  strict 
limits. 

One  limit  would  be  that  in  no  event 
would  the  amount  deductible  exceed 
2   percent    of   the    taxpayer's    adjusted 
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gross  income— the  combined  adjusted 
gross  income  of  husband  and  wife  filing 
a  joint  return.  In  view  of  the  prime  im- 
portance of  our  getting  pohtical  issues 
and  candidates  before  the  people,  it 
would  allow  deductions  to  this  end  at  a 
fraction  of  the  amounts  allowable  for 
ordinary  charitable  contributions  and 
gifts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  encouraging  only  modest  contribu- 
tions, a  maximum  deductible  contribu- 
tion of  any  taxpayer  is  set  at  $1,000. 

There  can  be,  I  recognize,  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  rate  and 
overall  limit  which  should  be  set  to  con- 
tributions, but  I  believe  that  my  pro- 
posal is  both  badly  needed  and  basically 
.'lound  in  principle. 


PAUL  BUTLER 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  1.=;  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  stentlemaii  from 
Georgia?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr  Speaker  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  an 
article  saying  that  Paul  Butler,  national 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  the  Negro  sitdown 
demonstrations  m  the  South  as  'a 
healthy  reaction  to  an  un-American 
situation.  "  I  wonder  now  if  Mr.  Butler 
would  know  what  Americanism  is  if  he 
met  it  m  the  middle  of  the  oig  road. 
This  IS  cheap  politics.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  while  that  statement  is  untrue, 
irresponsible  statements  of  that  kind  are 
calculated  to  bring  and  are  bringing  un- 
told troubles  upon  my  people.  I  know 
now.  and  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Party  knows,  that  President 
Truman  was  on  exceedingly  solid  ground 
when  he  said  that  Mr.  Butler  could  never 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
Butler  .should  resign. 


KOREA 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carohna.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  State  en- 
couraged mob  rule  in  Korea.  He  en- 
couraged mob  rule  against  the  duly 
elected  government  of  a  free  republic 
The  SecretaiT  of  State  encouraged  and 
backed  the  overthrow  of  a  government 
which  wa«  the  symbol  and  epitome  of 
freedom  In  the  Far  Ea<t.  The  United 
Sutet  met  the  challenge  of  armed  In- 
ternational CommunUt  aggreMlon  for 
the  first  time  in  South  Korea.  Wo 
.Hacrlflced  thouaandf  of  the  flower  of  our 
young  manhood.  In  that  itruggle  for 
freedom,  the  Korean  people  and  their 
ifreat  leader,  Syngman  Rhec,  fought 
valiantly  at  our  tide.  Thin  tragic  and 
unparalleled  action  by  the  State  Depart- 


ment in  Korea  could  set  off  a  chain  re- 
action all  over  the  world.  It  could  be 
the  signal  for  mob  violence  against 
every  republican  form  of  government  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Already  student  mobs  are  forminK  in 
Japan.  Is  the  State  Department  to  en- 
cowrage  them  to  overthrow  the  Japanese 
Government?  Is  the  State  Department 
again  to  encourage  mob  action  in 
Panama  against  the  canal ':'  What  is 
going  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Department  about  mob  violence  in 
South  America  and  in  the  Near  East? 

This  action  by  the  SecrettuT  of  State 
h.elped  the  cause  of  communism  in  the 
Far  East.  It  has  weakened  our  defense 
liiup.  It  will  encourage  other  mobs  to 
form  l»d  by  'students"  with  Castro 
sideburn-s. 

EMERGENCY  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
ACT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  iH.  Res.  498'  and 
ask    for    its   immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

%■■  ovpd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
re.'Cilution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
thq  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
( H.R  10213)  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  halt  the  serious  slump  !n  residential 
coQstruction.  to  Increase  twth  on-site  and 
off»slte  Job  opport\inltlcs.  to  help  achieve 
an  expanding  full  employment  economy  and 
•  I  br  .'iideii  hon'.e  ownersiilp  Mp;><).'tunitles 
for  the  American  people.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
.shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranltlng  minority  member  of 
ths  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
tha  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
th9  flve-mmute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of 
tha  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
rh<3  Committee  shall  rl,=e  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  .such  amendments  as  may 
hare  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnaJ  passage 
wiahout  intervening  motion  except  one 
mo(tion  to  recommit. 


I  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
Is  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lo\»ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  ftfil 


Alaxander 
An|l*raoa. 

Mont 
B«»ry 
B«tlln| 
Boanar 
Brown.  Mo 
Bucklty 
Buriaaon 
Oaftfleid 
Cb«ir 
Oi«rt 
Oootay 
D«|Kn«y 


Devtne 

nooley 

Dowdy 

Durhnm 

Kenton 

Flyiin 

rraalar 

Oallatfber 

Oavin 

Oraiiahnu 

Ophiu 

Oray 

Hollflald 

Jaokson 


Jonaa.  Ala 
'KeOdh 

Klliiuni 

Lafore 

MoOinlay 

Molntirr 

Matliiard 

Martin 

Miller 

Oeorii*  : 
Mtwlivr 
Montoyii 
Morgiko 
Morn*.  N 


Mex 


Norblad 

Roonev 

Tiivlor 

Pelly 

Rousb 

Teaffue.  Tex 

Phllbln 

Suund 

ThoinpKon.  N.J 

PUcher 

Srott 

Udai! 

Powell 

Shelley 

Walter 

Rabaut 

Sheppftrd 

Young 

Roberta 

Steed 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Sullivan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
ACT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Allen  1  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks; and  at  this  time  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  498 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
10213.  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  halt  the  serious  slimip  in  resi- 
dential construction,  to  increase  tx)th 
onsite  and  offsite  job  opportunities,  to 
help  achieve  an  expanding  full  employ- 
ment economy,  and  to  broaden  home 
owTiership  opportunities  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule,  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

H.R.  10213  is  designed  to  combat  the 
critical  shortage  of  home-mortgage 
credit  which  has  caused  a  costly  upwasd 
spiral  of  interest  rates,  unconscionable 
discounts  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages, 
increased  use  of  unsound  and  costly 
financing  devices  in  the  conventional 
loan  .sector,  and  a  serious  decline  in 
hf)inebuilding.  This  has  frustrated  our 
national  policy  of  improving  housing 
conditions  and  encouraging  home  owner- 
ship on  a  .sound  basis  Moreover,  the 
drop  in  residential  construction  which 
has  taken  place  over  the  past  year  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  than  half  a 
million  jobs  The  experience  of  the 
1957-,58  rece.ssion  proved  that  a  down- 
trend in  homebuilding  activity,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue  unchecked,  can  under- 
mine the  entire  economy 

The  Committee  on  Bankmg  and  Cur- 
rency is  convinced  that  the  dropoff  in 
new  home  constiojction  in  the  face  of 
contmued  strong  demand  for  housing  is 
the  direct  re.sult  of  the  restrictive  mone- 
tary policies  pursued  by  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  authorities.  The  hearings 
held  on  this  bill  established  conclusively 
tliat  this  tight  money  policy  haa  a  par- 
ticularly severe  impact  on  residential 
construction.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is 
to  offset  in  some  measure  the  discrimina- 
tory effects  of  that  policy  by  Interposing 
the  flnanclal  strength  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  favor  of  the  homebuylng 
fftinily  in  the  unequal  competition  in  the 
money  market  Thin  action  is  ewentlal 
if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  national  hous- 
ing policy  Bot  forth  In  the  Houilng  Act  of 
1»49  and  the  economic  policy  eitabllnhed 
by  the  Employment  Act  of  1B48 

During  thr  hearing!  on  the  Emergency 
Home  Ownership  Act— H.R.  1021»— by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hoiuilng,  testimony 
in  aupport  of  the  bill  wa«  glv»n  by  labor, 
vrteran.  »nd  citizen  groups,  a«  well  aa 


the  homebuildintr  industr>'.  Opposition 
came  primarily  from  spokesmen  for  the 
large  l<mders  and  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr  Si>eaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H  K  4^8 

Mr  /VLLEIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self sue  h  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.   Six'aker,  the  best  government  is 


mem  borrowing  and  continuous  Govern-     borrow  it  for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
ment    extra%-agant    spending    wUl    cure     dren  and  future  generations  to  pay  back 

I  say  that  we  should  have  some  sense  of 
financial  re-^poiLsibility. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield';' 

Mr.  ALLEN.    I  yield. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.    It  is  my  understand- 


evei-ything.  "Budget  busters'  and  "irre 
sponsible  spenders"  seem  to  fear  noth- 
ing. They  seem  to  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  borrow  and 
boiTow  additional  billions  of  dollars  for 
their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren to  pay  back.    They  attempt  to  jus 


ing   that  this  is  an   authorization   bill. 


c^  off  "dt 'pay'fr'"'  '''''  "^^  '^'''"     t'i'  ±'^11''  ?.L^':^A^  ^^'!^  ^hat     and  if  the  gemlemli's  sXment  is  cor- 


Thoraas  Jefferson,  an  immortal,  wisely 
said. 

The    )eBt    government   is   that  one   which 

governs  tiie  least 

Able  and  sound  economists  recommend 
that  in  times  of  great  pro.s;>erity  that  the 
budget  be  balanced— that  there  be  no 
deficit  financing. 

Notw  ithstanding  these  commendable 
admonitions  we  are  considering  a  billion 
dollar  back  door  raid  on  the  U^. 
Treasury. 

The  spon.sors  of  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore u.«,  and  they  are  few,  designate  it  as 
the  "Emergency  Home  Ownership  Act  ' 
But  the  fact  is  there  is  no  emergency 
Perhaps  it  should  be  called  "TTie  Fi.scal 
Irrespon.sibility  Act  " 

Mr  Siicaker.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
bill  IS  pre.sently  before  us  I  have  not 
received  one  letter  in  support  of  It.  To 
my  kn:)wledge  there  is  no  demand  from 
the  pe')ple  back  home  for  its  passage 

It  IS  of  interest  to  note  that  when  this 
measu -e  was  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee thut  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr  MrDoNoucH  1-  yes  from  Los 
Angeles,  the  fast<»st  growing  city  in  the 
United  States — te.stified: 

I  kiMW  of  no  emergency  existing  In  Lc* 
Angele.«  In  ilils  field  I  know  of  no  demand 
for  this  legislation. 

Before  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr 
Derwisski,  our  colleague  from  Chicago, 
m..  th'?  second  large.st  city  in  the  United 
States  said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
demand  for  the  passage  of  thi.s  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  colleague,  the  gejitJeman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  'WujnallI.  whose  dis- 
trict adjoins  New  York  City,  stated  be- 
fore tie  Rules  Committee  that  he  knows 
of  no  emergency  in  the  field  of  housing — 
that  he  knows  of  no  demand  for  lt.<~ 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  distinguislied 
colleagues  sjx^ak  for  the  tliree  most 
densel,'  populated  areas  in  the  United 
States  When  they  state  there  is  no 
emergmcy  and  no  demand — should  we 
not  pause  and  consider''  Is  it  not 
reasonable  for  us  to  believe  that  if  an 
emergency  exists  that  they  would  know 
about  f 

Tod.iy.  we  stand  In  the  midst  of  our 
greatest  p:o.speilty      Today    more  peo 


an  emergency  exists  when   it  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  all 
of  us  who  believe  in  sound  goverrunent. 
that  all  of  us  that  have  a  sense  of  finan- 
cial stability  roll  up  our  sleeves,  tighten 
our  belts,  and  stop  these  extravagant 
spending  schemes.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
pause  and  to  realize  where  we  are — 
financially  si>eaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here, 
this  Conpre.ss  will  be  called  upon  to  raise 
our  national  debt  limitation  unless  the 
spenders  are  stopped. 

I  am  certain  that  if  this  irresponsible 
bill  receives  approval  today  that  there 
will  be  many  threats  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget.  If  all  the  proposals  being 
seriously  considered  by  Congress  should 
be  enacted,  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1961 
w.il  be  about  $55  billion.  If  projected 
these  bills  over  a  5-year  period  would 
amount  to  a  $325  billion  deficit.  We  all 
know  that  once  these  extravagant 
schemes  start  they  never  stop. 

The-e  are  not  my  figures,  they  are  the 
figure.s  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  were  given  to  me  yester- 
day. 

So  today  i.s  a  day  of  decision  The 
question  before  us  is  extremely  simple 
If  we  give  in  to  the  extravagant  sp>enders 
we  are  doomed.  We  can  expect  a  great 
offense  from  the  budget  busters  through 
to  adjournment  date.  If  an  unjustifiable 
bill  of  this  nature  can  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  I  ask  you:  What 
spending  schemes  can  be  halted^  When 
will  we  stop? 

So  I  say  to  you  again — let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  simple  philosophy  that 
■"the  best  government  is  the  type  of  gov- 
ermnent  that  the  i>eople  can  afford  to 
pay  for.  That  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
right  when  he  said.  "The  best  govern- 
ment is  one  that  governs  the  least." 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  O  NEILL  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  miuiy  people  in  the  United 
States  are  unemployed  today?  There 
arc  4,500,000  people  nov,  unemployed  in 
this  country 

Mr  ALLEN  What  I  am  saying,  and 
h«-  cannot  dispute  it,  is  that  today  there 
are  more  people  employed  in  the  United 
suites  than  ever  t>efore  in  hlstoi^y  and 


IS 


rect  and  if  there  should  be  no  demand 
for  this  money,  then  obviously  the 
money  would  not  be  made  available;  is 
that  not  correct?  If  there  is  no  need 
for  the  money,  the  money  would  never 
be  appropriated  and  would  never  be 
spent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  that  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  when  bills  of  this  nature  be- 
com*^  law  that  somehow  money  is  made 
:i'.a!!al)le  and  monev  is  spent 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  am  asking  the 
question  for  some  elucidation.  Can  the 
gcntlpman  explain  that  to  me.  please^ 
Mr  ALLEN  I  say  that  during  my 
long  experience,  whenever  there 
money  available  they  will  put  it  out. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man'.s  views.  I  want  to  know  how  to 
vote 

Mr,  ALLEN  I  am  sayirxg  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  you  make  money 
available  there  is  always  a  bunch  of 
these  "do-gooders  ■  who  will  see  it  is 
spent 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  These  are  not  hand- 
outs. These  are  not  direct  appropria- 
tions given  to  somebody. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Now  may  I  say  this: 
These  budget  busters,  these  extrava- 
gant spenders,  must  realize  that  if  we 
continue  along  this  line  we  will  soon 
have  a  bill  here  to  raise  the  national 
debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Mc- 
Cormack!. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  witnessing  today  something  we 
have  seen  repeatedly  over  the  years, 
where  a  majority  of  our  Republican 
friends  are  thinking  in  terms  of  status 
quo.  in  terms  of  yesterday;  and  lacking 
in  vi.sion.  This  is  another  illustration 
where  the  Republican  Old  Guard  is  in 
control  of  the  Republican  Party  on  the 
congressional  level,  blind  in  their  opposi- 
tion, just  as  they  opposed  social  security 
and  the  minimum  wage.  Always  fight- 
ing progress.  That  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  big  issues  in  this  campaign  The 
Republican  Old  Guard  control  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  congressional 
level.  We  just  see  another  illustration 
of  what  is  going  on.  The  old  force  of 
reaction,  trying  to  prevent  the  pa.ssagt 


pie    aie   gainfully    employed    than   ever     they  are  beirui  paid  the  highest  wages  in     of   legislation   that   is  necessary   in   the 


before  in  hi,story  and  with  the  highest 
v^agea  In  hlstoiy.  It  1»  true  that  theie 
ii.e  oei-tain  areas  in  our  country,  par- 
ticularly We»t  Virginia  and  certain 
sectlors  of  PennwylvanU  that  are  not  a« 


best  interests  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try 

This  bill  meets  an  immediat*"  hiiuu- 
tion  that  exists  We  know  of  the  high 
interest  rates      We  know  the  Rrpubl)- 


h:stor\     Of  course,  there  are  some  places 

such  &i>  in  West  Virginia,  for  example. 

and  certain  aieas  of  Pennsylvania  where 

there  ore  areas  of  unemployment.    But 

lis  II  whoie,  I  do  not  believe  the  great 
well  oir  economically  as  we  would  like  to  ma.) oil ty  of  Uie  people  think  we  have  any  can  admlnlstrolion  is  responsible  for 
have  them  but  the  cnnclmcnt  of  this  meat  emeiKciuy  In  this  country.  I  do  them  We  know  wc  are  paying  4  4  bil- 
leglsla  .ion  would  not  help  them  Fed-  not  know  why  these  budget  busters  and  lion  more  on  our  national  debt  than  we 
era]  Ooveinmrnt  meddling  in  thU  field  these  hpender,'*  are  coming  In  with  these  were  paying  7  years  ago  when  Harry 
would  not  be  of  benefit  to  them  extnivugani  schemes,    They  do  not  seem     Truman  was  in  office 

It  topcais  that  some  people  believe     to  reiilizc  that  we  do  not  have  any  money        We   sImo  kno\*    what  laige  diwx)UJiu 
that   e.wy    money,   oontlnuou.i  Govern-     In  the  U,8  Treaaury,  but  that  wc  have  to     are  demanded  thioughout  the  country. 
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»nywh«ro  from  8  to  Ifl  percent  ciucounl 
imDO««d  upon  borrow#r«  of  money. 

Thl*  bill  m  ttlmcd  to  me«t  thU  iltu«- 
iion  It  Id  ligUl»tlon  that  li  n«o«Mary 
in  the  bMt  lnt«rMti  of  tho  homtowneri 
uf  our  country  thr  bftolibon*  of  ine 
country,  thr  family  llfi*  of  the  Nation 
Hrrfl  we  have  another  Uluatratlon  of  an 
old  policy  of  our  Republican  frtenda.  the 
urfat  m»jorlty  of  them,  blindly  oppoa- 
iHK  and  th«ir  oppomtion  clearly  ahown 
what  I  have  dtatcd  on  many  occaalonn 
und  what  I  will  continue  to  atate  In  the 
month*  to  come  between  now  and  the 
full  electlonn.  that  the  people  have  no 
hope  durinu  the  next  4  yeari  If  a  Re- 
publican President  m  elected,  b«cau»e  thff 
Republican  Old  Guard  will  be  In  control 
of  the  Oovernment 

Mr.  ALLEN      Mr    Speaker.  I  yield  6 
mlnutea   to   tho   gentleman  from  Ohlc 
Mr  Baoww  l 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
AKaln.  hero  on  the  floor  of  the  Home 
we  are  seetnB  another  lUuiitratlon  o; 
that  which  haa  happened  ao  often  in  th( 
paat,  an  appeal  to  partlaan  prejudice  it 
an  attempt  to  raid  the  Treaaury. 

Ptraojially,  I  am  oppoaed  to  thla  let  « 
latlon     for     many     rea«on«i.    I     voted 
agalnut    it    in    th^    RuIpm    Committee 
KUNt  of  all.  I  wuuld  Uke  to  call  yuur  tti 
lention  to  the  fact  ihu  resolution   it 
•elf  aayi  Komnthinii  winch,  in  my  opinion 
and   m   Ihu  Dpillloti   of   lite   wintu   mn 
jorily  of  IMP  dudijIp  \*1ii>  ttin  m  thp  ipa 
#•(«(«,  aonMti'uciuin    and  homebuildiiiit 
buainxM,    lA    HbAoliilcly    not    tttio      It> 
i»th(*r  wuuU.  ilir  rtdtuititiii  of  ihiA  r^M) 
luilon  would  iiavr  Uir  c'on«n"i«  uf  ilw 
Unlt«d  MtatfiM  MHViiiu  ilmi  thiM  aciion  i<. 
neaeMarv     U)  Imii   u  ii'iIuuji  slump  iii 
rnaldential  coiiMinn  Hon  ' 

There  la  no  •riiowM  alump  Iti  if«Al' 
dential  conairucimn  Wr*  mo  luat  n  litiU' 
bit  behind  IBM,  which  waa  the  awuoiu 
hluhMl  yenr  in  all  of  our  hlaloiy  li 
ItiflO  realdontial  conairuation  la  lunninij 
atiDad  of  paat  ypnik  under  DernocratK 
Mdininiatrationa  Moro  homM  art*  beim 
Duilt  toda.v  und'^i  the  piPvonl  ndiniitlM- 
i,i(»ii»)f»  Ihun  »'VPt  w«in'  l)uill  In  ituy  I 
ypar  und(*r  n  Deituiciniic  nditiiniairatlon 
deaplte  the  plett  of  ttiy  loud  friond  tin 
ientleman  from  Mr\n»itt''huaotlft 

Let  nip  Nttv  «)mpthltiw  nl<«r  in  vmi  ii 
I  may  rhpic  l»  not  niiy  nmd  for  thi' 
icsi.tlailon  Ihin  iPHiflUUion  providPA  ftu 
a  direct  approach  to  the  Treaaury  or 
Uack-door  «ppndlnu  'Althout  appropila 
lion  by  Congu's.^  I  his  is  not  Ju/it  an 
authorisation  hill  ihis  measure  Jus. 
simply  provides  they  can  :;ei  ihls  money 
out  of  the  Federal  TrPHsury  without  any 
further  action  by  the  ConRif.ss  This  $1 
billion  would  be  spent  above  the  budget 
It  would  add  to  the  national  debt.  It 
would  Increase  deficit  spending  by  our 
Government.  And  I  say  to  you,  very 
frankly.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  nothinii 
liberal  about  inflation  and  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people's  money, 
especially  for  the  old  folks  of  this  coun  - 
try  who  have  limited  savings  to  take  car.? 
of  their  needs  in  their  old  age. 

Ihey  call  that  liberalism. 

They  say  we  who  oppose  this  activity 
are  all  wrong  although  what  we  are 
striving  to  preserve  is  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  American  dollar;  and  not 
to   reduce   this   Government   to    penury 


01  ituolvency,  When  we  do  that  we  arc 
acduaed  of  being  itandpattcra.  Old 
Oiiard,  or  aomethlng  almllar  Let  me 
remind  you  that  we  aa  reprraentatlvew 
of  the  people  are  here  to  protect  the  beat 
intoreeta  of  the  people  I  want  to  pro- 
teat  the  beat  Intereata  of  all  thr  American 
people  today  by  urging,  if  I  may  the 
defeat  of  thla  rule  and  thua  prfvrtit  ihp 
consideration  of  thla  monatroalty  which 
la  callnd  an  pmnrgoncy  housing  bill,  nvui 
hrrp  bocausp  It  la  claimed  an  pmprKPUcy 
rxlata  I  wonder  when  we  are  ever  golna 
to  reach  the  tlm«  in  thla  country  whfn 
we  no  longer  have  an  cmrrRpncy  which 
re(iulrr«  the  apendlna  of  the  pmple'a  aub- 
itflnce  in  waateful  and  rxtrrwnttnnt  Oov- 
erttmpnt  activities'' 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  other  thlnu 
and  I  want  to  be  very  frank  about  It 
Juat    ft  week   ago  we   voted   for   a  civil 
Milhts  bill  In  the  House. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  author 
of  an  amendment,  a  man  of  honor  that 
hi'  will  Introduce  an  amendment  to  this 
bin  If  the  bill  la  conaldered  on  the  floor 
and  I  think  I  should  read  this  proposrd 
amendment  to  you  He  was  kind  pnout;li 
to  give  me  a  copy  of  it 

Jl  provldea,  by  addinu  on  pttite  H  ihr 
following  lauMUiiMe,  or  new  a«*ntencp 

KuivfliltaUiiuUiiK    «iiy    uUicr    prny^uiun    uf 
(.III*  ««,  i|,<ii    (III*   AM'K'Uiiioit   almll   ii>>l   iiui 
.  hM"  "'   nirtht'  n   r.iiMiiiiininiii    111  pun  (irtan 

ili.lloi     llil«    »Utt<»»»'Untl    itt»y    innMKtKii    cmvbI 
lii^  Ititualiig   Willi   CMp*' I    I'l  wM«i|i    ')i»r»   U 
lof    U    imriitll'ml    In    \)Pt     oliy    itl«<  llltllMnMiili 
iirillHOI    IMift'li.i*"     n'hini     lit    MM  ii|)<iiit'V    111! 

,,,^,,,Hll     ipf     (.!,»'      inllitlini       ,     i|,    (       .il|i(<«!l»       II' 

lii«tin|iitl    xllHlii 

If  wp  HIP  «oinu  Ui  lifvr  It  hill  llkp  ihU 
I  belli'VP  all  nf  vuu  who  aiiiiiinifrd  civil 
rl4hta  Irglalatloii  on  Uik  floor  of  the 
K<)u»e  every  one  of  you  Including  ihoae 
who  hava  apokm  today,  will  havp  to  aup- 
poll  thla  aort  of  an  amondmunt  If  wp 
ar(<  going  to  have  civil  rlghla  In  achoot 
m4i.ipra  in  votinu  mrtitpra  and  in  otliPi 
itUiiPi'n  then  wp  •limild  liavp  Ihp  a»4mp 
pijlail  'Mvil  MmIu*  ihp  namp  pntlpplion 
tti/|tiii,'«i  di*ciiniitmiioti  III  cMnnpeiiiiii 
vklih  llip  muklDU  of  IdrtMA  for  houaitu^ 
fiinmtit'pd  l;v  this  f»«ivp|iimp|it  of  voui* 
niMl  tnlMP  which  pvpiy  I'HI/pn,  iPirnidlpss 
of  inrp  ptiliif,  fit  crppd,  p«iv»  tnxpo  u 
( ulled  uiKiii  to  finnnce  thiouah  paympnt 
of  Kedprnl  taxes  1  cnn  assurp  vou  thi'* 
TriPiidmcnt  sMll  Imvp  ralhcr  aenpious 
support,  and  that  a  grrat  many  peoplp 
in  Amprlcu  will  be  watching  to  spp  how 
some  of  the  champions  of  ciVil  lUhts 
last  week  will  be  voting  on  this  partlcu- 
laf  amendment  this  week. 

The  Lssue  may  .separnte  the  so-called 
liberals  from  tho.'*e  of  us  who  believe  In 
a  sound  and  responsible  fiscal  policy  I 
do  not  know,  It  may  even  finally  decide 
who  is  truly  progressive  and  really  l)e- 
lioves  in  these  civil  rights  for  which  we 
voted  and  for  which  we  stand. 

Ves,  this  amendment  will  be  the  test 
of  the  sincerity  of  some  of  those  who 
voted  for  civil  rights  legislation  last 
week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  offer  the  amendment  was  called 
from  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes:  but  I 


am  authorized  to  aay  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  m  tho  gentleman 
indlcatrd 

Mr  HIIOWN  of  Ohio  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  O'NKIM  Mi  HDciikci  I  ylrhl 
,'\  minutea  to  thp  Kcntlpmtin  from  Vii- 

UllUrt    i  Ml'    H-MITM 

Mr  HMITH  of  Vnmnm     Mr  Hix'Rkci, 

I  am  opposed  to  thifl  bill  and  I  am  oji- 
IxiM'd  to  thla  rule  The  bill  comes  hpir 
undpr  an  itmccuititp  and  inilrue  label 

riic  liisloiv  IS  Mini  2  years  ago  when 
wi'  wrip  m  n  so-cftllrd  brief  empigeiicy, 
ilipip  wiis  a  diopplng  off  In  houainu 
Niait,fl  I'his  bill,  labeled  "Emergency 
Houaiug  Act,  '  WM  brought  In  and  paaaed 
by  a  voice  vote  under  suspenalon  of  the 
rules  In  order  to  stimulate  the  tu}Ujilng 
indu.'*try  'I  wo  years  have  now  paasod. 
the  emergency  has  pasaed,  yet  we  are 
confronted  here  this  morning  with  an- 
oihur  bill  labeled  "Emergency  Home 
ownership  Act '  In  an  effort  to  get  an- 
other billion  dollars  out  of  the  back  door 
of  the  Treasury  under  a  label  of  "emer- 
ucncy  "  which  no  longer  exlita.  That  u 
Uu)  plain  fact  alxtut  this  bill. 

Ii  1(1  true  thai  2  years  ago  huiuiiig 
bUtiU  Here  off  and  IheiP  wa«  a  logical 
iittAiiii  U)  (Hifta  ihu  bill  Hince  that  time, 
t\^  vou  all  Know  Ihr  pcoiuMDy  of  Hit* 
KMiiiliy  huA  iPCivt'iiKl      Koi   thp  flul  il 

II  nlillla   of    Itlla   Vi'iil    tlliTP  llMVP   bpptt  JQ 

i>  III  III  inoip  hutiAmg  aiaita  than  theip 
,•■111  in  luftg  lliPip  WPiP  aoMiPthiMg 
II  <'i  rt  iiiilhoh  liiiusiiig  alAiia  Id  ilie  fltal 
,1  tiutiilha  of  this  ypar  TIipv  nip  nin< 
iiiiig  wi'll  above  tlir  hvpiimp  |)f  the  past 
h*  yi'tiM  niid  lliey  hip  lutinliig  yei  v 
I  iiw  In  s^iiat  llicy  I  all  la^l  vpmi  uiidri 
the  -il  iiiiulnlloii  ill  Dip  Ii.iiiim  iipik  y  IditttP 
I  i\*  lii'l  s  Acl 

Ml  HpPHltPi  v^liPti  the  chips  are  down 
iiip  ppiiplp  of  tills  country  aie  getting 
luitipi    iiipd  of  spending  moie  monpy 

I  liKM  s^c  Imvi' 

Ihey  HIP  dpmuiutinu  a  bnlancpd 
ttudgpl  Now  this  mpans  tukiiiK  |l  till* 
linii  out  of  iliP  I'lpasuiy  by  inpaii*  of 
M)p  imi'k  door  That  bltlltni  dollars  has 
It  (liifci  pfTnt  t  oil  voui  iipxl  budnnl,  and 
I  bplipvi'  that  thp  Itousp  rpall^ea  that 
wn  must  pxpicisp  some  fluid  ipsixinsl* 
biliiv  In  thp  mattri  of  sprndlnu  morp 
money  than  thpip  Is  lii  tlip  Treasury  I 
think  all  of  you  undeistand  the  method 
and  the  manner  by  which  this  money 
I"!  appropriated  It  never  uoes  ihrouuh 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  We 
never  have  a  chrck  on  It  hut  when  this 
bill  Is  passed,  that  agency  Is  authorized 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  have  him  hand  over  $1  billion  with- 
out any  further  action  by  the  ConKre.«>.s 
Now,  you  cannot  keep  your  finances 
straight  with  that  sort  of  an  operation 
or  system  We  have  had  discussions 
about  it  on  the  fioor  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  from  others, 
and  we  have  got  to  stop  this  back-door 
approach  to  the  TreasuiT  of  the  United 
States  if  we  are  ever  going  to  have  a 
balanced  budget 

Mr  Speaker,  before  this  session  ends 
you  are  going  to  have  another  bill  up 
here  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  either  to  extend  the  emergency 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  for  another 
period  or.  if  this  sort  of  legislation  keeps 
up   until    the   end   of   this  session — and 
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thtr*  will  be  other  bills  following  thin-  - 
If  thb  keeps  up,  you  are  going  to  have 
anoth'ir  bill  before  you  to  again  incieasp 
Ihr-  ptrmunent  drbt  limit 

Now  Kciitli'mcii,  I  think  it  is  time  t-o 
stop.  lOok,  and  listen  to  these  things 
b«OIUi  c  thin  I'l  the  fiist  test  whether 
thla  C!onyiPss  l^  wolnn  to  «how  some 
flnAnciiil  I i'Si)onnibilliy  Mill  wi-  mtu.t 
liave  fojiiu'  stop  to  thcAp  uuihoi  i/Mtions  - 
and  n  aii.N  of  ih'-m  aie  nutlinii/niions— 
that  II! •'  comiiiH  ijcfoM  KiC  Coniiir'rt'.  be* 
forv  till  .-icnxloii  tiids  thai  wil!  Itu  ii-aat 
Ihi  iimm'ihI  rxpciidll  nil'  of  lhl»<  Nullon 
b>   ,111  -Lf  Mitnn 

Ml  MpeiikiT,  I  hope  Dml  llir  lln'.  i 
will  \  itc  down  thi^  rule  and  let  it  be 
kiinwi,  that  we  an-  goinu  to  Imvc  nniiii- 
Cla!  i(  "^poiislbllltv  in  this  srs.^ion 

Mr  ALLEN  Mi  .Spcukn,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Hentleman  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  Ih.'Wik 

Mr  UUDOE  Mi  .Six-iikei.  the  dls- 
tlngulihcd  majoiiiy  leadei  referred  a  few 
minutes  awo  to  an  uttempt  on  thl.*;  '■\<^v 
to  return  ihe  ,slalu^  (juo  When  r,.(  I,  of 
us  in  ,hlM  C'oiurehh  no  matter  whul  owi 
polltUS,  thmkh  of  the  I'fTK't  ihitt  Diu 
bill  Will  have  upon  ihr  li.s<,i|  ufTiiii.-.  of 
this  Nulliiil  I  think  thut  iiM  of  in  VMiiil 
to  ret  tilt  the  klul  i|!^  (|Uii  I  do  nut  kle  u 
lit  II  Metnbei  of  this  Ixxly  ulm  utdi.i  ~  nr 
Mill-  iicx!  \teek  to  iiil.ip  Ihe  pei  main  nl 
ilelil  illllll  of  thlh  NKIIoii  by  |1  l<illlnn 
llinl  ft  Vktial  v^e  menli  liy  leluiniin  llir 
Slnliie  'lUii  We  Mieuii  llhiL  ui  v.ini  In 
flllHlii  !■  Ililn  Ntlllnli  iiiul  *'  r  w  iilll  III  fi 
MlilH  e  Ihe  iW'lU'HI'n  of  llila  ( InVei  liMien  I 
the  inerui'  we  tiiiVr  mtJi  Wliirh  l" 
'  It 

MpPHkPi    Why  iIm  we  hiiVe  thil  oon- 
iikIIIim  of  (he  fipe  piilriiMi'tp  sys« 
Why  do  we  conllliue  III   eV(  I  s   ii| 
ily   to  liiiiM'l    the  l''p{|einl  tJovi  III 
mill     Ihe     p||Vtit4'     HfTiilia     of     (llP 
III  llilA  Nitliiili'^      Ihe  lUnllMinilsheit 
III  II  V    leitdei    hliuiild    lei'Mll    this    tliitt 
efTi'ii  of  this  bill  mil  In    iint   l<i  lieip 
Utile    fellow      (liP    rfTrt  I    iit    ihii    Inli 
Im    to  hUdmiiIi   Hip  (IIsmmiiiI   which   lia 
I  I'llii'     pnid    by    the    hotneltulldeifs 


WiMilt 
fliiiiiii 
Ml 

Nlllllt 
teiii  ' 

|i<ii  till 

lllrlll 
|irn|i;i' 
IIUI    Ml 
the 

Dip 

Will 

now 

lluti  d  ftcoiiiil  to  be  nlmoilipil  hv  the  tns 

p  niln   of    tills    NmIIoM        t    rive    ymi    this 

exiutip  p  Wupposp  n  youiu/  ituui  tuui  « 
•  I  nno  P(|iiilv  in  n  home  whlih  ii  mi 
1"  II  '■'  I  at  HO  (IDI)  mid  \\hlih  In  lif  <  m-; 
''I  M  11  If  this  bill  Is  pHRSPd  the  n  pn 
rent  dlm-oiinf  rule  which  hai  Hi  Ihr  puM 
been  iibRorl)r(l  by  the  builders  will  now 
lx>  nb.-!  )il)rd  either  by  the  little  fellow 
who  JiiA  $1000  nf  his  .Kavlngs  in  thuf 
home,  or  (>l.")r  it  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
!axi)iiyprs  of  the  United  States  1  doubt 
the  majoilty  lender.  coiiMdcnnc  the 
things  for  which  he  declares  himself, 
deslrea  that  the  Federal  Govprnment 
pick  Up  the  tab  desires  that  the  vetcran.s 
and  ot  ^cr  small  homeowners  of  this  Na- 
tion pick  up  the  tab  for  these  lor^e  real 
estate  builders  who  are  building  homes 
in  the  hundreds  and  thou.sands  of  units 
Such  8  course  would  certainly  be  out  of 
character  to  the  spoken  record  of  the 
majority  leader  of  this  distinguished 
body. 

In  simple  language  this  is  what  the 
bill  dees:  A  homebuilder  who  desires 
to  sell  his  product  in  the  FHA  and  VA 
markei.  must  now  absorb  the  di.scount 
which  the  home  buyer  would  ordinarily 
have  to  pay   to  obtain  an  FHA  or   VA 


loan  The  reason  such  loans  are  dis- 
counted  is  that  interest  rates  fixed  by 
law  Rre  iKH  irvpl  with  the  market  The 
rPRson  the  builder  must  absorb  the  tUt.- 
count  Is  that  Congress  by  law  refusps 
U)  let  thp  buyer  pay  it  Consequently, 
at  thp  present  time  the  builder  must 
take  leM  profit  since  he  and  he  aloiu- 
mu-it  itbsorb  the  discount  Now  utidri 
Hie  provisions  of  the  bill  the  Conure^th 
la  hnying.  "Mi  IluUdei ,  wp  aip  noiim 
to  Mhrve  you  of  havliii^  to  bear  the  dis- 
oouiii  and  We  aie  how  woint?  to  put  that 
bill  den  on  thp  shouldera  of  the  Amei  - 

II  nil  liixpaye!    ' 

AKo    Ml    Hpeakei .  where  Is  the  com- 
pii'-MiMi   foi    the   little   guv  about    whom 

III  mil  ID!  ily  leader  so  frtfjuenlly  sppaks'i* 
!!.(  liitic  Kuy  vplernn  and  nonveteian 
hoineownei  wlio  mu/it  .sell  hi.'  home  and 
sell  It  In  the  h'HA  and  VA  mui  ket  which 
Is  itlmnsi  Hlways  the  cu.sc  If  he  lia.s 
tin  eiiuiiv  of  $1,000  and  the  Oovernmeiil 
a^■enrv  appiiilse.s  the  piopei  l,\  i»t  $10  000 
a   f'l-pii  (  rill   f|!.i.(i,i!,:;t    los,s  V.  I'ulfl  lunounl 

II  *'ii'"  'It..  fh.Moum  meHn,s  thnl  ihe 
•  a' I  ''li'^w  II!  the  rnoitHUKe  which  ihe 
Iju^i;  ,  to  iiftsitrnt  will  be  $10,000  but 
the  !,iiii  f  uy  hi'.linc  hlh  home  lecelvph 
bniK  iiiilv  $iM(lli  f^ix  huiulied  dollrtlij 
,1  Mivinuf  til  II, I  i.nle  Huy  id  wiprd  out 
.>ii(l  ihiA  bill  (tiiir:  nolhiiu.'  for  him  II 
iloi",  hoWevei  bttddir  Hie  $rt(lO  on  the 
luspnyei  itlid  leinoVe  It  riotn  n  blilliiel 
If  II  is  a  billlUei   who  In  ot  ll,ne  the  house 

Thih  Irj'jr.lttlioii   i«  clnsp   leiMclnlion  of 
I  '    WMM-I   l4ind      It   peiiiills  Ihe  dwvini's 
II'     'I'     MiMi     |/uv    Id    be    wiped    oiil    pii 
II"  \    III    hi    icdiicid   'MilintnniiHity   mid 

III  III)  ..(tine  tiMie  iieitniift  nil  Ineipaiip  in 
111!  pi  (ifii  nl  the  builder  Much  a  ipsiill 
*<Ii'>UjIi  lu'Vi'i  lir  iiiouuhl  iilxiit  by  action 
III  the  Oonuii"'!  m  ihe  I'nited  Mlliles 
iiiid  nuiiit  eerlHlnly  nol  when  the  pi  ice 
i'>  It  lJUll||^l-bu^llnM  $1  hilhon 

Ml    hpeHKei     I  hope  Ihul   Ihln  liile  will 
he  ill  r  I'M  led 

Ml  ONI'tl.l,  Ml  hi.ettkei  I  vlPld 
nivoeif  '  II  h  I  line  w  I  rn«v  consume 

I  lull  iM  I  il  Is  obvious  that  Hip  eintlli 
Hull  thut  wits  opeiMtltin  duiliii,!  Hip  civil 
iluhlft  hill  In  bpeg  In  oppinlloii  As  Wp 
ftlnihd  ihls  vrni  Hipip  wpip  Hioae  on 
ih(  iiiMM..:iif  n\(\p  of  Hip  nlslp  who  hnd 
iii«\'  viftinnc  nf  Novpmber  H  'I'hp  gross 
imtioiml  piiidiiel  as  1  leeall  was  goinu 
III  h!l  sonipwheie  bptwpph  15110  billion 
ntul  $')4,")  billion  Now  they  have  cut 
thill  b»(  i<  and  they  say  that  the  kioss 
nulinna'i  product  Is  going  to  hit  some- 
where between  $500  billion  and  $516 
billion. 

In  the  early  ptrt  of  the  year  the  rosy 
picture  waa  painted  for  us.  and  It  was 
snid  that  we  were  going  t«  have  less  than 
3  million  unemployed  in  this  Nation; 
that  in  November  of  this  year  more  peo- 
ple were  going  to  be  employed  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 
and  less  people  were  going  to  be  un- 
employed than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation.  But  what  is  hap- 
pening right  now?  We  have  over  4'2 
miUion  j^eople  unemployed  in  this  Na- 
tion. What  are  we  facing  toward?  We 
are  facing  toward  a  recession  similar 
to  the  one  we  had  in  1958.  What  hap- 
pened in  1958  ■^  There  were  over  5  mil- 
lion people  unemployed  in  this  Nation 
and  our  tax  revenues  dropped  S12  billion. 


Nov,  Is  the  lime  to  act 
another  half  it  million  or 
people    lup    unemployed 
«<how>  tliivt 
?0   percent 


before  we  nnd 

n  million  more 

'Hie    record 

at  the  present  lime  wr  hiivr 

le^s   new    home  startji  Hiitn 


we  hud  It  yPHi  tuo  III  this  Mmp  What 
do  ynii  Hiirik  bimichi  this  country  oui 
of  the  doldrums  of  Hip  recession  In  IPfiB'' 
It  WMs  the  cfnrii.fMU'V  leiMslallon  that 
we  pii^st-d  in  Hint  Coiiwies^ 

We  should  not  have  to  wall  until  thn 
empik'Piiey  tirisPK  We  nhould  do  n  little 
planiiiin!  That  i^  what  the  chairman 
of  this  rommittpe  and  Hie  mpmbers  of 
this  committpp  hiive  done  when  they 
liioushl  out  this  excellent  piece  of  legls". 
Intlon  They  are  thinking  of  the  future 
of  America,  ihey  are  thinking  of  the 
economy  of  America  This  is  emerweney 
leiMsliition  yes,  It  is  an  emergency  be- 
ciiiise  II  \n  going  to  forestall  us  from 
liittlni;  II  worse  ipceaslon  than  we  are 
m  at  the  present  time  when  we  have 
4';   million  who  lire  unemployed 

Mr  McDONOUOH  Mr  Hpeukei  will 
the  eentlcman  yield'' 
Mr  ONEIIJ,  I  yield 
Mr  Mri:)()NOUOH  I  do  not  kimw 
where  the  nenilejnun  wet*  hi«i  fii/uip  of 
4  milhon  unemployed  I  Imve  u  stittc 
mem  iieie  from  the  Labor  Deimitment 
on  Hip  I'ebiiiai.N  uneinploymeni  nMUieti, 
whii'li  show  thttt  HiPip  WPIP  Hilly 
;iu;ti()Oo  ithd  theip  werp  Nooooo  Ipss 
Ihaii  III  Hie  stttne  inoitih  lust  vpbi  Ni»w 
IIS  Id  Ihl*  JlUPStioii  of  ineleiifcinK  UhPftl* 
ploymphl  Wp  li«d  h  siluHiinti  wheiP 
weiithei  HfTPclprl  Hip  Imlldlhi'  liidu/tiv 
nnd  cftiiiloympiit  fur  iiuiip  a  peiiod  of 
timp  Theip  wetP  nuiiiy  fnrloio  in- 
fiuphi  iiiM  iiiipniploympiil  but  we  hip 
httviiui  II  ilsiiii/  emjiloyinpiii  (iMuir  imtn 
month  to  inojilh  Ihe  fiiMiin  1  uavr  was 
only  fill  J''e|j| mil  V  Tlipsp  fil/lllen  do  not 
iiiclud'  Maich 

Ml      Of'IClM  The    (<eiilleituiii 

I'liVe  Mil    ^ellluHI  V   figilie  of  It  IXKIOIXI 
Ml    Ml  DoNOtKlH      I  hat  Is  riglil 
Ml    1 '  NKII.l       We  HIP  now   inio 
HiHil  iteelt  in  Apiil  and  I  sny  thai 
lluuie  Is  ovpi  4  million    4>^  tnlllloii  that 
nip   iiliPinploypd    in   this  Nnlloii      Jt    .; 
nlioiil  I  imp   ill  my  opinion  Hint  Hip  imie 
fellow  not  n  break  ftniu  this  ndmiiilsttn 
Hon      Aftpi   all,  If  you  want  to  look  at 
the  ipcoirt  back  whph  Harry  Truman  Ipft 
here   In    IPfi'J   Hip  ^Vderal  (»ovpinmpht 
could    l.xirrow    money   on   PO-dnv   loans 
with  Interest  at  the  intr  of  1  53  percent 
Today  what   Is  the  Federal  Oovetnment 
paying  for  loan"-'     A  rate  of  4  375  pi  i - 
cent      It   Is  about   time  the  llttlr  fellow 
in   thlfi  country   got    n    break      That    is 
what    the  Democratic  Party   is  lighting 
for,  and  that  is  what  the  majority   of 
the  Members  of  this  House  are  fighting 
for, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  bill  is  passed 
Mr.  ALLEN.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  yield   3 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Cali- 
fornia IMr.  McDoNOUCH]. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  views  and  opinions 
on  what  this  bill  would  do.  I  am  speak- 
ing against  the  rule.  I  am  against  the 
bill  because  I  believe  it  is  inflationary, 
that  it  is  a  direct  increa,se  of  a  billion 
dollars  on  the  national  debt,  that  it  will 
not  provide  relief  to  the  hc«ne  buyers,  it 
will  only  provide  relief  to  the  homebuild- 
ers. 
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Tf  thP  t/>tal  amount  in  this  biU  were     pie  under  FHA— if  you  caU  them  special 

f!,.^.h^iS*t^S^year  it  would  build     interests,  then  this  bill  Is  a  special  in- 

^T^SSous^^routof  apoten-     terest  bill  because  they  are  the  people 

S  I^danticS^l  200.000   housing     who  will  benefit.    This  biU  is  limited  to 

tiai  ana  auui.ii^»^    ^^ »>,„  o„h,.,-     housing  for  the  low-income  people.     I 

wonder,  and  before  I  get  through  with 


units  that  we  are  building  on  the  antici 
pated  annual  rate  at  the  present  time. 

Home  ownership  is  one  of  the  best 
deterrents  to  communism.  Federally 
subsidized  housing  is  the  first  step  U)- 
ward  socialized  housing,  which  would 
lead  to  communism.  This  is  the  first 
step  toward  federalized,  socialized,  sub- 
sidized housing. 

We  have  gotten  along  pretty  well  with 
the  program  under  FNMA.  where  FNMA 
has  been  discretionary  on  the  tjrpe  of 
mortgages  purchased.  This  bill  will  ap- 
ply only  to  $13,500  mortgages  and  to 
$14,500  mortgages  in  high-cost  areas,  if 
it  is  limited  to  the  very  small  amount 
of  the  total  building  of  the  program.  It 
contains  no  public  housing,  it  contains 
no  urban  renewal,  it  contains  no  college 
housing,  it  contains  no  housing  for  the 
elderly.  In  fact,  there  is  so  little  de- 
mand for  it  that  even  the  builders 
throughout  the  country-  who  have  known 
that  this  bill  has  been  pending  before 
the  committee,  who  knew  about  the 
hearings  and  knew  the  bill  was  coming 
before  the  House  today,  have  not  made 
any  demand  for  it. 

A  $13,500  house  is  a  restricted  type  of 
building  today  because  the  cost  of  land 
is  high.  When  you  add  to  that  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material  to  build  the  house 
you  exceed  the  $13,500  m  most  instances. 
So  you  are  actually  legislating  for  a  se- 
lect few  of  the  homebuilders.  giving  relief 
to  the  homebuilders.  I  doubt  if  the 
home  buyer  will  receive  any  value  in  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  or  the 
downpayment  or  the  cost  of  the  house. 
This  is  specialized,  special-interest  leg- 
islation for  a  select  few  of  the  home- 
builders of  the  Nation.  Only  70,000 
houses  will  be  built  under  it  out  of 
1,200.000. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  RaihsI. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  not 
expected  to  speak  on  the  rule,  but  I 
heard  so  many  irresponsible  state- 
ments— and  that  seems  to  be  a  good 
word  that  is  bemg  used  here  so  much — 
that  I  felt  somebody  ought  to  give  a  little 
of  the  facts.  And  I  am  going  to  give 
the  facts,  and  if  anyone  can  dispute 
them.  I  will  yield  to  anyone. 

In  the  first  place,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith  1 
said  there  was  not  anythmg  wrong  with 
the  housmg  starts.  He  is  in  total  error. 
The  housmg  starts  are  nearly  where  they 
were  2  years  ago,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  seasonal  adjustments,  when  we 
passed  m  30  minutes  the  bill  that  he 
talks  about.  The  housing  starts  are 
down  20  percent  from  last  year  Hous- 
ing starts  have  been  plun^mg  at  the 
mo.st  rapid  rate  of  any  year  since  1950 
with  perhaps  one  exception.  This  is  the 
very  same  type  of  bill  that  the  Congress 
passed  readily  in  1958.  in  30  minutes. 

Somebody  said  that  this  bill  was  a 
bill  for  special  interests.  If  you  call  the 
people  who  want  houses  up  to  $13.500 — 
if  they  are  not  the  .small,  little  people  of 
this  counti-y.  the  veterans,  and  the  peo- 


the  debate,  I  will  be  able  to  show  It.  If 
noibody  is  concerned  about   the  7  per- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains]   has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Speaking  on  the  econ- 
omy. I  am  not  saying  we  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  depression,  but  I  will  say  the 
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cent  8  percent,  and  9  percent  discounts  bloom  is  off  the  rose.  Before  we  get 
in  the  State  of  California.  In  other  through  with  the  debate  I  expect  to  take 
words,  where  you  walk  in  to  borrow  the  indicators  of  the  Administration  it- 
money  from  the  lender,  and  you  want     self  and  prove  beyond  peradventure  of 

$13,000 he   says  you  have   to  give  me     doubt  that  we  are  in  a  downward  nase- 

$1,000  and  I  will  hold  that  out.  but  I  will  dive  from  the  standpoint  of  unemploy- 
charge  you  interest  on  the  whole  deal,  ment  and  from  the  standpoint  of  hous- 
ing starts.  The  20-percent  declme  in 
housing  starts  has  already  meant  the 
loss  of  300.000  to  400.000  Jobs  in  the 
industries  which  build  and  supply  hous- 
ing. 

Somebody  said  this  would  be  infla- 
tionary. The  last  time  we  passed  a  bill 
exactly  like  this — the  testimony  is  in 
the  record  Before  you — the  cast  of  a 
house  in  the  $13,500  bracket  went  down 
a  thousand  dollars  instead  of  going  up. 
That  is  the  way  to  lower  the  cost  of 
housing.  The  true  increase  in  the  cost 
of  housmg  is  wrapped  up  in  the  tre- 
mendous increases  in  Interest  and  dis- 
count rates. 

Mr  McDONOUOH.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  R.^INS      I  yield. 

Mr,  McDONOUOH.  Tliis  bill  applies 
to  mortgages  that  mu.st  be  sold  to  FNMA 
not  to  exceed  $14,000  or  $13  500  in  high 
cr>st  areas 

Mr.  RAINS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  That  Is  aU  It 
affects,  as  far  as  FNMA  is  concerned. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  direct  loan  to 
FNMA  for   thi.s  purpose. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 
Please  do  not  put  words  into  my  mouth. 
It  Ls  not  a  direct  loan 

Mr  McDONOUOH.  That  Is  what 
your  own  bill  contains.  You  wrote  this 
yourself,  and   you  should   know. 

Mr.  R.AINS.  Indeed  I  wrote  it,  and 
I  know  what  is  in  it.  It  is  not  a  direct 
loan. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  That  represents 
70,000  units,  if  you  build  every  one  of 
them  out  of  the  estimat-ed  1,200.000  units 
this  year. 

Mr.  RAINS.  All  right.  I  will  answer 
that.  I  remember  voting  for  the  last 
one  just  like  this.  The  administration 
admits  Uiat  it  was  the  1958  housing  bill 
that  revived  housing  starts.  That 
sparked  us  out  of  the  recession  in  1958. 
If  did  it  then,  why  would  it  not  do  it 
now? 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Oh.  you  had  a 
different  situation  then. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Wloat  was  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  You  had  greater 
unemployment,  and  many  other  things. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
CaUfornia.  the  Democratic  Senator,  at 
a  meeting  of  a  loan  association  recently 
made  the  statement  that  this  bill  was 
unnecessary'. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  am  only  interested  in  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  program  that  will  help 
the  small  average  American  get  a  mort- 
gage loan  when  he  cannot  get  it  now. 


That  is  the  situation  that  prevails  in 
America  today.  Did  you  know  because 
of  the  lack  of  mortgage  credit  in  a 
dozen  States  of  the  Nation.  FHA  is 
b'lmping  against  the  usury  statutes? 
W-ell.  will  somebody  stand  up  to  deny 
that?  In  other  words,  everything  is  .so 
wonderful  for  the  homebuilder  or  the 
buyer  who  can  pay  6  percent  interest 
and  from  6  E>ercent  to  12  percent  dis- 
count. 

Somebody  said  something  about  it 
being  inflationary.  I  quote  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  These  are  not  my 
figures,  but  these  are  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  commenting  on  the 
lapt  cost-of-living  index: 

Tine  cost  of  services — particularly  those  ivs- 
soclated  with  housing  and  medical  care- 
provided  the  main  upward  thrust  Mortgage 
Interest  rates,  which  have  risen  fjerslstently 
for  the  past  18  months,  contributed  apprecl- 
ttbly  to  the  rise  In  the  cost  of   houaln?. 

The  February  Index  for  mortgage  Uiterest 
was  B  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  inflation. 
It  is  all  rieht  to  talk  about  financial  re- 
sponsibility. But  it  is  not  all  right  to  use 
irresponsible  statements  in  making  these 
ar^iiments.  The  subcommittee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  has 
spent  long  montlis  m  a  study  of  this 
bill.  We  have  investigated  interest  rates 
and  discount  rates  Intensively.  We  did 
nor  do  It.  but  the  FHA  and  the  VA 
did  It  for  us.  Investigation  was  made  in 
practically  every  mortgage  market  m 
•America.  We  have  a  printed  volume  on 
It.  This  is  not  our  conclusion,  but  the 
facts  as  reported  by  the  FHA  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  It  is  alarmmg 
to  see  the  discounts,  the  unconscion- 
able and  unreasonable  discounts,  being 
charged  to  people  who  can  only  buy  a 
house  up  to  $13,500.  Do  you  not  ever 
believe  that  the  homebuilders  are  ab- 
sorbing the  discounts.  They  are  forced 
to  pass  them  on  to  the  home  buyer  and 
the  home  bu.vers  cannot  meet  that  extra 
charge. 

Of  course,  the  administration  must  be 
a  little  disturbed  whenever  they  see  this 
type  of  bill  come  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  notice  that  they  have  called  a 
meeting  at  which  they  expect  to  lower 
the  downpayments  under  the  FHA,  as 
we  authorized  them  to  do  in  la-st  year's 
Housing  Act.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  my 
good  friends  were  not  present  when  we 
had  this  bill  up  in  committee  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  administra- 
tion's housing  chief.  He  said  that  this  is 
going  to  be  the  best  year  creditwise  of 
any  year.  This  was  in  Januarv'.  Events 
have  certainly  proved  him  wrong. 


In  your  own  home  city  the  discount  rates 
on  FhA  and  'VA  loans  range  up  to  10 
percert,  12  percent,  and  higher. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  And  no  demand 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS  Unless  we  pass  this  bill 
there  Aill  be  no  hope  for  the  little  man 
to  obtain  GI  loans  or  FHA  loans  to  buy 
the  heme  he  needs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
mlnut?  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Younger). 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  refrained  from  trying  to  make  a 
talk  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  a 
subject  about  which  I  was  not  informed. 
I  have  spent  my  entire  life  in  the  housing 
field  and  with  the  FHA  from  its  mcep- 
tion. 

No  reason  exists  for  the  adoption  of 
this  till.  The  question  of  discounts 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  liAiNsI  is  not  cured  in  this  bill; 
there  ;.s  nothing  m  it  that  will  cure  the 
discount  abuse;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  give  Government  cash  to  the  lender 
at  par  for  his  mortgages  whicii  he  has 
taken  it  big  discounts. 

Not  a  Member  of  this  House  thinks  in 
his  own  mind  that  this  bill  can  ever  be- 
come law.  and  I  believe  the  House  wiU 
be  wa.'  ting  its  time  to  discuss  and  debate 
this  bi.l  any  further. 

Personally,  I  am  agamst  the  rule  be- 
cause :he  bill  does  not  carry  any  benefits 
for  th-'  little  man.  It  is  designed  solely 
for  thi?  lenders  to  take  advantage  of  ail 
the  di>counts  which  they  can,  then  let 
the  G<ivernment  hold  the  sack. 

If  y>u  are  going  to  furnish  tax  money 
or  Go\  emment  credit  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  then  put  the  Government  into  direct 
lendmg. 

Mr.  HTESTAND,  Mr  Speaker,  you 
have  heard  enough.  I  am  sure,  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  word  "emergency  ' 
in  the  title  of  tliis  bill — Emergency  Home 
Owmeisliip  Act — represents  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration. There  is  no  drop  in  these 
housirg  starts  today,  and  the  figures  will 
bear  ne  out — the  rate  of  a  million,  two 
hundred  thousand,  which  is  a  very  high 
level. 

We  are  debating  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  vote  on  the 
rule.  There  are.  of  course,  a  great  many 
Members  who  always  vote  in  favor  of  a 
rule  because  they  want  the  House  to 
work  Its  will  on  the  legislation,  and  that 
is  ordinarily  very  proper.  But  this  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  based  upon  a  false 
premi;>e.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  states 
that  its  purpose  is  to  "halt  a  serious 
slump  "  I  deny  that  statement  and  say 
that  it  is  a  false  premi.se  upon  which  we 
are  asked  to  vote  for  the  rule. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  rest  of  the  title  of  this  bill,  the  home- 
ownership  part.  It  is  in  fact,  and  should 
be  so  called,  an  "anti-home-ownership 
bill,"  and  I  want  to  take  a  minute  or  two 
to  point  out  that  this  bill  discriminates 
against  hundreds  of  thousands  of  home- 
owners who  evei-y  year  must  sell  their 
homes  in  a  normal  FHA  and  VA  market 
in  competition   with   the  builders. 

This  bill  has  much  to  say  about  sym- 
pathy for  the  builder  who  sees  his  profit 


reduced  because  he  must  absorb  the  VA 
or  FHA  discount.  However,  where  is  the 
compassion  for  the  "Uttle  fellow,"  the 
owner  of  a  house  in  the  $10,000  to 
$14,000  sales  bracket,  who  because  of  an 
increase  in  his  family  or  employment 
reason  must  sell  his  home? 

At  the  present  time  this  home  owner 
who  might  have  a  $1,000  equity  in  his 
house  must  absorb  the  discount  if  the 
purchaser  requires  FHA  or  VA  financ- 
ing. This  SI, 000  equity  represents  sav- 
ings. Therefore,  if  the  seller  of  an  exist- 
ing house  must  absorb  a  discount  of  $400 
or  $500  that  is  the  same  as  w^iprng  out 
50  percent  of  his  savings  or  equity  in  the 
house.  This  the  owner  of  a  house  must 
do  today,  and  this  the  owner  of  a  house 
must  do  even  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

The  owner  of  an  existing  house  must 
compete  with  the  speculative  builder, 
who  would  be  thus  subsidized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  one  of  our  previous 
housing  bills  had  had  one  or  two  clauses 
in  them  that  were  "musts  ";  they  were 
needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a 
clause  in  this  bill  that  is  needed,  not  one. 
Nothing  Ls  essential.  I  think  we  should 
bear  that  in  mind  wlien  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  bill  as  well  eis  the  rule. 

I  believe,  smce  the  rule  is  based  upon 
a  faLse  premise  and  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  the  bill,  that  the  rule,  log- 
ically, should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [  Mr.  Kilbtjrn  ) . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  t.o  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
oppose  the  rule  since  there  is  no  emer- 
Rency  in  home  building  this  year. 
Therefore,  the  very  title  applied  to  this 
bill  is  exaFgerated.  since.  I  reempha- 
size,  an  emergency  does  not  exist  in  the 
homebuilding  industry.  This  bill 
rather  than  being  called  the  Emergency 
Home  Ownership  Act  should  be  called 
the  "Political  Home  Ownership  Act." 
May  I  briefiy  point  out  the  facts  in 
mortgage  financing:  The  effects  of  tight 
money  are  immediately  felt  in  the  mort- 
gage market  and  funds  m  that  market 
are  always  curtailed  more  sharply  than 
in  other  sectors  as  interest  rates  rise. 
This  is  refiected  in  a  reduction  m  hous- 
ing starts  and  a  decline  m  the  volume 
of  home  building.  A  decline  in  the  vol- 
ume of  business  activity  is  normal  in 
order  to  keep  the  economy  on  a  sound 
basis  and  to  keep  borrowing  within  the 
sums  of  money  available  m  the  capital 
market.  Any  action  by  the  Treasury  to 
increase  the  amount  of  money  available 
would  be  directly  opposite  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
curtailing  the  money  supply  to  prevent 
inflation.  We  should  certainly  not  sup- 
port such  programs  which  work  at  cross 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1959  saw  a  high  level  of 
activity  in  the  homebuilding  industrj'. 
The  value  of  new  residential  construc- 
tion was  up  25  percent.  The  number  of 
now  starts  in  1959  was  approximately 
1.340,000  This  Is  the  second  highest 
year  of  housing  starts  in  the  history  of 
our  country.     This  is  conclusive  proof 


that  homebuilding  is  getting  its  fair 
share  of  the  available  long-term  invest- 
ment funds. 

Housing  starts  for  1960  are  estimated 
by  the  experts  to  be  well  over  a  million 
linits  and  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,200,000,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
family  formations  currently  are  running 
at  about  900,000  per  year,"it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  we  are  improving  our  housing 
inventory  and  that  home  building  is 
prospering.  New  starts  m  the  last  few 
months  of  1959  were  under  the  new  staits 
for  1958.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to 
be  alarmed  at  and  can  be  expected  when 
we  have  a  near  record  year  as  we  did  m 
1959,  keeping  in  mind  that  we  added 
400.000  more  new  umts  last  year  than 
there  were  family  formations.  The  con- 
cern for  a  slight  dip  in  homebuilding 
should  not  be  exaggerated  or  overem- 
phasized. No  business  or  industry  in 
America  can  expect  to  continually  set 
production  records  year  in  and  year  out. 
Our  productive  capacity  is  such  that  we 
can  produce  more  than  we  can  use. 

In  .spite  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  people  in  Congress  called  for  an 
emergency  housing  bill.  I.  personally, 
find  the  emergency  hard  to  find.  This 
bill  would  call  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  put  up  $1  billion  to  finance 
homes,  W^here  would  this  billion  dollars 
come  from?  In  all  probability,  it  would 
come  from  exactly  the  same  investors 
who  are  now  lending  in  the  home  mort- 
gage field  so  that,  in  reality,  httle  if  any 
new  money  would  be  brought  into  hous- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
would  have  to  subsidize  this  govern- 
mental action  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  currently  paymg  close  to  5  per- 
cent on  new  Government  bond  issues. 
This  money  would  be  loaned  at  from  5^4 
percent  to  5^^  percent,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  Government  obtaining  this  money 
from  new  issues.  In  other  words,  the 
overhead  and  cost  of  getting  the  money 
and  putting  it  Into  Government  insured 
mortgages  would  mean  a  net  loss  to  the 
Treasury.  In  addition,  this  money 
would  not  go  as  far  as  it  would  if  it  were 
left  in  the  private  investment  field  since 
it  would  be  loaned  for  longer  periods  of 
time. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  suffi- 
cient mortgage  money  available  to  con- 
tinue the  boom  in  homebuildmg  and 
to  enable  the  public  to  get  the  maximum 
loans  available.  On  top  of  all  this,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  exceedingly 
hard  pre.ssed  to  pet  needed  funds  for  day- 
to-day  debt  transactions  and  Govern- 
ment liabilities.  They  are  paying  the 
highest  rate  ever  for  short-term  money, 
and  it  has  been  30  years  smce  the  long- 
term  rates  were  so  high.  Agam.  some 
F>eople  m  Congress  would  like  to  add 
additional  woes  to  the  financing  of  Fed- 
eral Government  operations  by  requiring 
an  additional  $1  billion  to  be  sought  at 
this  time.  Obviously,  this  is  neither  log- 
ical nor  expedient. 

Everyone  in  Congress.  I  am  sure.  In- 
cluding myself,  wants  to  see  a  better 
housed  America  and  wants  to  see  a  con- 
tinuing prosperous  economy.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  either  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
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housing  legislauon.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  housing  legislation,  but  I  think 
that  It  must  be  reasonable  and  appnH>ri- 
aie.  Today,  the  homebuilding  industry 
is  getung  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
long-term  funds  than  is  any  other  In- 
dustry, and  the  percentage  is  higher  to- 
day than  It  has  been  in  the  years  gone 
by.  At  a  tune,  however,  when  home- 
building  is  very  prosperous,  it  would  be 
unfair  and  illogical  to  try  and  strip  long- 
term  investment  capital  from  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  that  is  needed 
just  as  badly  in  order  to  boost  an  in- 
dustry which  is  already  getting  at  least 
ii3  fair  share  of  the  long-term  capital 
available.  Our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need  capital  for  improvement  of 
sewerage,  community  facilities,  schools. 
hospitals,  and  other  desirable  necessary 
improvements.  Many  of  these  are  in  far 
more  senoiLs  condition  than  is  home- 
building.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  citizens  are  aware  of  this 
and  are  completely  unaware  of  any 
emergency  in  hoasing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  thl«  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  IlllnoU  (Mr.  ArimdsI, 

The  SPZAKCR.  The  fcntleman  from 
liUnolf  In  recognized  for  5  minutei. 

Mr.  ARENXM.  Mr  Apeftker,  thr  rule 
brfure  u»  makefi  in  ordrr  •  II  billion 
housing  bill,  Thl*  prpwnu  to  u«  »  key 
voi«  On  thu  thvrn  mi)»t  bo  a  record 
vot«.  Thu  u  wh^ro  wn  <Jct«nnin«,  for 
Nil  the  p«oplo  to  kmm,  thoM  of  U4  who 
boliirve  in  fUcal  r««ponAibiUty  And  thoiM) 
who  »rs  more  intf rented  In  their  o%n 
t>olmcal  fortun«tf 

By  our  votes  they  »hull  know  u*. 
Government  ipendinf  Is  popular  with 
certain  individuals,  certain  ffroups,  and 
certain  sections  of  the  country  that  bene- 
fit. That  is  understandable.  Everyone 
likes  a  spendthrift,  but  no  one  likes  an 
economizer.  It  is  easy  to  spend.  It  Is 
hard  to  economize.  That  is  the  issue 
here  on  this  r^lle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  on  this  rule  will 
serve  to  separate,  as  emphatically  as 
anything  we  have  done,  the  spenders 
frcKn  the  economizers.  On  this  vote  we 
will  divide  the  budget  balancers  from 
the  budget  busters.  On  this  vote  we  will 
decide  who  is  interested  in  solely  his  own 
political  future  and  who  is  really  in- 
terested in  our  country's  economic 
stability. 

This  biU  Is  presented  to  us  as  an 
emergency  measure.  I  choose  my  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  choose  them  care- 
fully when  I  say,  that  to  label  this  bill 
as  an  emergency  measiu?e  is  fraudulent. 
There  is  no  emergency  in  housing  On 
the  contrary,  new  dwelling  units  were 
being  started  at  the  rate  of  1,100,000  to 
1.200.000  dxiring  the  first  quarter  of  1960. 

What  does  the  term  "emergency" 
really  mean?  It  can  be  defined  in  many 
ways.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  numbers  of  homes  being  buUt. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
mortgage  money  available.  In  the  con- 
struction business,  as  in  all  business, 
there  are  the  inevitable  fluctuations. 
But  a  mere  fluctuation  doea  not  con- 
stitute an  "emergency, "  as  the  commit- 
tee reporting  this  bill  would  have  us 
believe. 


The  fact  is.  and  the  comnuttee  re- 
porting the  bill  knows  it.  there  actually 
Is  no  emergency.  There  is  none  what- 
soever. To  report  a  bill  to  meet  an 
emergency  is  one  thing,  but  to  present 
us  with  a  bill  on  the  grounds  th.at  there 
Is  an  emergency,  when  no  emergency 
exists,  is  something  else. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  explanation 
of  the  word  "emergency."  Is  the  emer- 
gency to  mean  more  expenditures  from 
the  Federal  Trea.sury  simply  to  serve  po- 
litical purposes?  Is  an  election  an 
rmerf^ency? 

The  only  emergency  there  can  possi- 
bly be  is  the  emerRency  that  would  be 
created  if  the  fi.scal  soundnes,s  of  our 
Government  were  undermined  by  the 
p?,ssar'e  of  legL<^lation  that  would  add 
billions  to  spending.  We  ma~t  evaluate 
this  so-called  emergency  hou.inE?  bill 
upon  a  ba.«is  of  the  whole  let?lfilative  pic- 
ture This  bill,  along  with  the  other 
Fpending  proposals  that  are  pending, 
would  add  billions  to  the  buduet  The 
adoption  of  this  measure  would  open  the 
flood  Rates  of  Federal  .spending 

This  bill  Is  a  challengp  to  the  Con- 
ftremt  on  the  quefltion  of  flflcnl  rp'<p<-;n.'«1- 
billty  Thl^  U  the  lent  for  un  Thin 
constitutes  n  determlnntlon  of  whrihfr 
Wn  wish  to  add  unn«»f»»Marlly  to  U\r  r<mt 
nt  irov<»rnm<ml  nnd  thrrrby  add  to  thr 
pirviurr^  of  innmion 

Tyir>ri«  l«  no  rmrru.i-nry  In  thf  hcimv 
tnitviunuB  mmkiei  Ninrttr^n  hundrrd 
find  fifty -ninf  »«»  ii  rword  vur  fot 
rnnHiiKUf  invp«tmrni  ttrfivuv  All  i\'\)fH 
of  prlvatt*  morti-'iiKc  Irndm-j  iriA'uiinnnii 
hUpplifd  incrrff*^  amotint-  of  crt'<\'J  for 
home  buyers  Insurance  c(;mptin:fi  in- 
ve^t«l  12  1  billion  in  mortgages — nearly 
$350  million  more  than  In  1958.  KnvinRs 
and  loan  associations  Invested  $7  5  bil- 
lion— almost  $2  billion  more  than  in  1958 
Banks  Invested  $4  4  billion — an  increase 
of  $200  million  over  1958. 

In  addition,  large  amounts  of  credit 
were  made  available  to  the  home  mort- 
ga^re  market  In  1959  by  Goverrunent 
agencies.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy la.-t  year  resulted  In  heavy  dem.inds 
for  capital  and  credit  from  all  sectors  of 
our  economy.  These  demands  are  being 
met.  If  there  ever  was  an  emergency  in 
the  mortgage  credit  market  in  1959. 
there  is  none  now. 

There  is  no  emergency  in  our  overall 
economy.  Our  country's  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  reached  an  all-time 
high  at  the  annual  rate  of  $498  billion 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Total  personal  Income  has  also  been  ris- 
ing, reaching  an  alltime  high  of  $393 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  this  is  a  key 
vote  by  which  the  American  people  will 
be  able  to  know  by  the  record  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  fiiscal  responsibility  and 
those  who  would  spend  with  abandon. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  pending 
measures  that  would  add  billiorLs  to  the 
cost  of  Government.  This  is  where  we 
decide  whether  we  really  want  to  keep 
our  Federal  budget  in  balance,  whether 
we  really  want  a  stable  dollar,  whether 
we  really  intend  to  reduce  our  national 
debt,  whether  there  reaJly  is  any  hope  at 
any  time  for  tax  relief.  If.  during  this 
aeriod  of  record  employment  and  per- 


I  yield  to  tlic  grntlr- 


.sonai  income — if  during  this  period  of 
prcsperlty  we  cannot  keep  the  Federal 
budf?et  balanced — we  never  will  be  able 
to  reduce  our  national  debt  and  there 
will  be  no  hope  of  any  relief  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxes. 

Mr  Spetiker.  I  urge  that  the  House 
reject  this  rule. 

Mr  ONEILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  old  guard  of  the  Republican  Party 
is  really  champing  at  the  bit  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  legis- 
lation is  a  bit  controversial  but  not  so 
controversial  that  the  old  guard  would 
not  want  to  cut  off  the  3  hours'  debate 
that  the  rule  provides  for.  I  am  amazed 
that  the  second  in  command  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  wants  to  deny  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  right  to  hear  a 
full  and  open  dcbat.e  on  the  bill  which 
only  2  years  ago  passed  this  House  in  a 
matter  of  30  mmutes.  I  was  amazrd  at 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  mode  that. 
by  their  votes  ye  shall  know  them." 
How  can  he  forget  1948,  by  their  votes 
yc  .shall  know  them'  ? 

Mr  ARENDH  Mr.  Hpeaker.  will  the 
«rjillemiin  yield? 

Mr    ONKIl.L 
man  from  IliinoU 

Mr  AKKNDB  l*t  mr  Just  simply  f*y 
U)  the  grntlemnti  I  am  a^atnxt  wsAiina 
Mnip  nit  much  ■«  I  atn  aguin/tt  wastiDK 

Ili'illcV 

Mr  C)  NKIM,  liy  UwU  snUn  yc  <ih«ll 
know  Uvm  Ui  courM.  hr  says  wr  are 
havinic  a  Kiettt  year  Actually  hn  looks 
back  to  th*?  rony  prediction*  that  witc 
made  in  curly  January  of  this  year  He 
.said  that  the  gross  national  product 
was  HUi>posed  to  hit  $b40  bilhon  Now 
they  do  not  know  that  It  is  KOing  to  hit 
$500  bilUon.  They  said  that  unemploy- 
ment was  going  to  be  below  3  million 
people,  but  at  the  present  time  it  la  4  V^ 
million  people,  and  we  do  not  know 
where  it  is  rising  to.  It  is  about  time. 
Mr.  Leader,  on  your  side,  that  you  start 
to  think  of  the  people,  the  little  people. 
the  middle  class  people,  the  vipper  mid- 
dle class  people,  the  people  who  comprise 
90  percent  of  this  Nation,  and  that  you 
stop  thinking  of  the  great  lenders  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  rule  Is 
adopted. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  gentleman  s 
solicitude  for  the  httle  people  is  quite  un- 
derstandable. It  is  understandable  to 
all  of  u.s.  How  about  the  small  home- 
owner who  has  to  sell  his  house  as  against 
the  big  builder?  The  big  builder  would 
benefit  by  this  bill  and  the  small  home- 
owner is  discriminated  against.  How 
about  the  little  fellow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
at  all.  I  think  that  the  rule  should  be 
adopted  so  that  we  can  have  3  hours  in 
which  we  can  really  di.scuss  Uiis  matter 
openly  and  fairly  so  that  the  Members 
can  be  infomied. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia,. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  aik  the 
Republican  "whip."  in  his  5  minutts  ad- 
dressing the  House  he  mentioned  the 
question  of  fiscal  responsibility  four  dif- 
ferent times.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  him  if 
he  did  not  vote  for  the  mutual  .security 
authorization  last  week 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes.  sir;  I  voted  for 
the  mutual  security  authorization  in  the 
best  intere.sts  of  Ameiica. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  que.^tion 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obiectlon 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  wa.'i  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v.ere — yeas  214,  nays  158,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  58,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No,  66) 
TKA»— 214 


Addonlzto 

Oialiiio 

MuHOT 

Albert 

uiibvrt 

%A   n'hr 

AUord 

Gray 

N,.'.  !  cf 

ABdmn 

nrr-t,   Orcjf 

n  t 

AafuM 

Orr>i«l     P« 

Norhla'l 

Ashley 

OrtOIUi* 

OUtiml,.  Ill, 

A«pln*il 

ODrt*ii   »«  Y 

?<  .i>« 

OK'fi   Til 

C     '    •   .,' 

Urnrdf 

>)  >««'..    MIeh, 

lltt!.' 

lUrrnoo 

IJ  KuiikHi 

tt»nm 

»(*/rU 

onmii 

n*m.  T»nn. 

if'.yt 

Oltvar 

n^N-y.  worth 

HmIvT 

ratman 

S«r>n«ii,  fl«. 

Uthmrt 

Pw1»l(»« 

BUtnlk 

M»<  liter 

1  r  J"! 

Mliuh 

HrrnplHU 

1 '  /'>^t 

■oTsrwl 

M        .1.    d 

Howall 

BOWlM 

n  ....  .d 

I".-  •  .  . 

ttndftTMM 

H. 

i  f  i.  . 

Br«*dlnc 

H  all 

i'r-jr.up 

Brtwctar 

Uard 

PiJCltJMfl 

Broolu,  La. 

T,     .   1     ^ 

Quisle  y 

Brootu.  twx. 

','  ■'  .  : . 

Rabaut 

Brown,  0». 

.■.,rri...ii 

pM\n» 

BurdlrJc 

Jennlntta 

RandHll 

Burke.  Ky 

Johnajn,  CalU 

Reusa 

Burke.  M*M. 

Johnaon.  Colo. 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnaon,  WU. 

Kivers.  Alaska 

Canfleld 

Jones.  Mo 

Rodlno 

Carn&han 

K.\rsten 

Rofrers,  Colo. 

Caaey 

K^irth 

Rogers,  PlA. 

CeUer 

Kaaem 

Roosevelt 

Chambcrliiln 

Ka.st',»nme;er 

Rostenkowskl 

Chlperfleld 

Ke&rna 

Rutherford 

Coad 

Ke« 

Santangelo 

Coffln 

Kelly 

Saund 

Cohelan 

KWdny 

Baylor 

Cook 

KllKorc 

Selden 

Corbett 

King,  Calif. 

Shelley 

Daddario 

K.rwan 

Sheppard 

DanleU 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Darla,  Tonn. 

Kowalskl 

.S!k-S 

Dawton 

l^ne 

Slsk 

Dent 

Lankford 

Slack 

t)enton 

L,ennon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlggs 

Leslnskl 

amlth.  Mlas. 

ntngell 

I>everlng 

Spence 

rx^Tti.  N  T. 

Llbonatt 

Stigffers 

Doyle 

Loaer 

Stubbicfleld 

Dul.'.kl 

McPall 

Teller 

Kdmondsc'D 

McOovern 

Thomas 

Elliott 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  Tex 

Everett 

M.vh.'owicz 

Thorn  berry 

Eviiis 

M.iCk.  lU. 

Toll 

Pal  Ion 

M.Hdden 

Trimble 

Furbsteln 

Marshall 

UdaU 

FHMseU 

Matthews 

UUtnan 

PeiKban 

Mrrrov? 

Vanlk 

Ptno 

Metcalf 

Van  Znndt 

Plood 

Mever 

Vinson 

r.ynn 

Miller  Clem 

Wainpler 

Fogarty 

Miller. 

Wa .  :s 

Foley 

George,  P 

Wes'land 

Korand 

Mills 

Whitrner 

Forre«t«r 

Mitchell 

Wier 

Founuin 

M-inagan 

Wo;f 

Priedel 

Moore 

Wright 

Pulton 

Moorhead 

Yntes 

Oallagber 

Morris.  Okla. 

Zabhx;kl 

Garm&ta 

Moss 

Zelenko 

George 

Motiider 
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Abbltt 

Dorn.S.C. 

MlUer.  N  y 

.^benleLhy 

Downing 

MlUlken 

Adair 

Dwyer 

Mlnshall 

AlpPT 

Fisher 

Mununa 

Allen 

F-Viit 

Murray 

Andersen, 

Fo.-d 

Nel'en 

Minn 

Frellnghuyaen 

Norrtll 

.\rend8 

Gary 

Osrners 

.Vihmore 

Gathinga 

Osier  tag 

Auchlncloss 

Glenn 

Pa«;sman 

Avery 

Ooodell 

Pir  on 

Ayres 

GrlflJn 

Pirnle 

Baker 

Grooa 

P'..tl 

Baldwin 

Qubser 

Q..!e 

Harden 

Haley 

Rf.y 

Barrv 

Harrison 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Base.  NJa. 

Henderson 

Rees,  Kan£. 

Bates 

Herlong 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Baumhart 

Heaa 

Riley 

Becker 

Hleatand 

Roblson 

Belcher 

Hoeven 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Bennett,  hilci 

I.   HoUinan.  111. 

St   George 

Bentley 

Hoflman.  Mich 

.  Schenck 

Berry 

Holt 

Scherer 

Betta 

Horan 

Schwengel 

Bolton 

Hosmer 

Short 

Bosch 

Jensen 

.Slier 

BOW 

Johanaen 

Simpson.  111. 

Bray 

Johnaon.  Md. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Brock 

Jonaa 

Smith.  Kana. 

Broomfleld 

Judd 

Pm'.th  Va. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Keith 

Springer 

BrofhlU 

KUburn 

Htratton 

Budf* 

King,  Utah 

Taber 

Bjrrrjes,  Wis 

XHchln 

Teafue,  Calif 

OahJll 

Knox 

TboOMOn,  Wyo 

Oannon 

Kyi 

Toltafson 

Oa<torb«rg 

Laird 

Tuck 

t.'hanowtth 

Landrum 

utt 

Otiurob 

L«n«M 

Van  rait 

OOlltM 

La*U 

Wainwncht 

OolflMf 

Llndaair 

Wallhaua«r 

Ootjt* 

t,ip»e/ttnh 

Waai'«»r 

oramm 

M  r,,-,..h 

w«u 

OUMM«tfMM>« 

M.  If  ...  >ik.,, 

Wi.uMMn 

OMPtlA 

M'    .'.i,Mi.ll 

W.       '  .. 

OwCUftss 

\i<  H^fen 

W  '1    '■: 

OvrtlS)  Mo. 

Mahr>n 

W.lUaii*» 

Om«m 

Mallltard 

WMtIa 

DavU,  Oa, 

Maaua 

W  Uoii 

O«touhlan 

May 

W  tiMePd 

rvnrin»ki 

Utiitr 

W.ih'-ow 

DMMI 

MietMsl 

\  '/uuser 
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Alexander 

Oavin 

Pclly 

Anderson. 

Urana.han 

Hhilbln 

Mont 

Oraat 

Pilclier 

Boiling 

HaUeck 

Rlehlman 

Ponner 

Hargls 

Rlvern  8  C 

Boykln 

Holtzman 

Roberts 

Brown.  Mo. 

Jacksou 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney 

Burleson 

Keogh 

ROURh 

Chelf 

Lafore 

Scott 

Clark 

McDowcU 

Steed 

Cooley 

McGlnley 

h  .;:ivan 

Delaney 

Mclr.tlre 

Tav!nr 

Devtne 

Magnuson 

Teague.  Tex 

Donohue 

Martin 

ThL>mpt>on.  l^ 

Dooley 

Moeller 

Tlumpsjii,  N.J 

Dowdy 

Montoya 

Walter 

rvirham 

Morgan 

Young 

Fenton 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

FniSer 

Morrison 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
voted  "aye."  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Halleck]  is  absent  on  official 
business.  If  present  he  would  have 
voted  no."  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "aye"  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  < 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Mc<;ormack  for.  with  Mr  Halleck 
against 

Mr.  Keogh  f  jr.  with  Mr.  Lafore  against. 

Mr,   Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Mclntlre  against. 

Mr    Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Fenton  for.  with  Mr.  McGlnley  against. 

Mr.  Walter  for.  with  Mr    Scott  against. 

Mr  Delaney  for,  with  Mr,  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Holtzman  for,  with  Mr.  Jackson 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr.  Dooley 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr  Moms  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Rlehlman, 


EMERGENCY   HOME   OWNERSHIP 
ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  iLst-lf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  oi  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  10213*  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  halt  the  serious 
slump  in  residential  construction,  to  m- 
crease  both  on-site  and  ofl-sue  job  op- 
ix)rtunities,  to  help  achieve  an  expand- 
:np.  full-employment  economy,  and  to 
broaden  home  ownership  opportunities 
lor  the  American  people. 

The  motion  wa.^  agreed  to. 

Accordinuly.  the  Houfve  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  thp  Whole  Houhc 
on  the  8tate  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  MR  10213.  \*lth  Mr, 
FonAKn  In  therhslr 

Tlii"  Clerk  rrftd  Ihr  title  of  the  bill 

IJV  ununimoui  fonarnl,  th^  Hr^t  rmd- 
Jnit  <>{  thr  l;ill  w.i«  d.r.;M-n*i'd  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Undrr  the  rule  the 
tTi.ilMriRn  fron,  K«'fitucky  iMr  Hrtnct] 
•*Ui  »j«!  rocok'iii/v«l  for  I'i  hour*  and  the 
h'<-i»lU-ii*:in  fioiii  Ni  ■-'.  York  IMr  Kil- 
i.fPH  1  for  1  ^2  houra 

Mr  SFETNCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ylfld 
mvsc'lf  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman,  the  three  great  essen- 
tlaI^  to  Civilized  man  are  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  The  Government,  recog- 
nizing that,  lias  established  a  program 
to  stimulate  hotising  for  its  citizens 
through  FTiA  insurance.  It  has  made 
it  possible  for  many  of  our  citizens  to 
obtain  homes.  Through  VA  direct  and 
Guaranteed  loans  our  veterans  have  been 
helped. 

This  bill  is  to  carry  on  further  a  gen- 
eral housing  pohcy  that  has  been  estab- 
lished so  that  our  people  can  obtain 
homes  on  fair  terms  and  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  have  endeavored  to  purchase 
homes  have  been  the  victims  of  high 
discounts  and  high  interest  rates.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  of  this  act  will 
furnish  some  assistance  to  those  people 
who  desire  homes. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  bill,  but  I  will  say  that  I  favor  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMr.  RainsI,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  reported  this  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU 
before  us  today  is  H.R.  10213.  which  was 
reported  by  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  March  15  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  7. 

The  bill  has  four  main  objectives. 

First.  It  strives  to  help  the  consumer, 
the  home  buyers : 

Second.  It  seeks  to  restore  health  and 
vitality  to  the  key  homebuilding  in- 
dustry ; 
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Third  It  seeks  to  be  of  help  to  a 
sagging  economy;  and 

Fourth.  It  intends  to  help  reduce  the 
exorbitant  and  unconscionable  discounts 
prevalent  throughout  the  Nation  on 
home  loan  mortgages  and  to  reduce  the 
interest  rates  which  are  at  an  alltime 
high. 

Those  are  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Listening  to  some  of  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  one  would  think  that  this  is  a 
new  bogeyman  with  some  kind  of  forked 
tail  and  horns,  but  actually  this  is  the 
same  kind  of  bill  which  the  Congress 
over  many  times  in  the  past  has  spon- 
sored to  help  the  homebuildmg  indus- 
try of  this  country. 

It  seeks  to  provide  a  revolving  fund 
of  $1  billion  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  buy  mortgages 
on  which  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  will  make  a  profit  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  this  is  not  a  sop 
to  some  homebuilder;  this  is  directly 
aimed  at  and  intended  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  lower  income  groups  of  America 
in  getting  a  home.  It  is  the  same  meth- 
od that  we  have  used  over  the  years 
to  raise  the  percentage  of  home  owTaer- 
ship  in  this  country  from  about  30 
percent  in  the  thirties  to  better  than  60 
percent  today 

It  has  been  one  of  the  mam  weapons 
that  has  helped  FHA  to  become  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  functions  of 
this  Government. 

This   bill   will   not   cost   any    money 
FNMA  pays  all  of  its  own  expenses,  in- 
cluding interest  to  the  Treasury,    In  tlie 
last  year  alone  it  returned  in  profits  to 
the  Government  $16.3  million. 

The  accumulated  net  income  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association's 
special  assistance  program  is  ji33.9  mil- 
lion over  and  above  all  costs,  adminis- 
trative, of  all  types 

It  is  not  socialism,  because  actually  it 
is  a  support  to  the  private  industry  mar- 
ket. It  IS  not  liked  and  revered  by  the 
money  lenders,  and  I  sometimes  think 
this  administration  is  full  of  them.  It 
is  not  liked  by  the  people  who  want  to 
charge  a  .SI, 000  discount  on  a  $13,500 
loan  and  then  collect  interest  ficross  the 
board  on  the  whole  amount.  Sure,  they 
do  not  like  it.  But.  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  housmij  starts  of  this  Nation 
have  been  dropping  every  month  from 
January  and  today  are  20  percent  below 
what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Presently  we  are  starting  houses  at 
the  rate  of  about  1.1  milhon  a  year. 
Last  year  we  built  1.35  million.  And.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  thing 
that  helped  us  to  build  1.35  million  last 
year  was  the  1958  bill,  the  prototype  of 
this  bill,  because  it  took  more  than  6 
months,  from  April  1958.  to  put,  that  bill 
into  full  operation.  So.  the  pride  that 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation  display 
over  last  year's  record  is  chargeable  in 
large  degree  to  the  legislation  we  passed 
in  1958, 

Somebody  said  we  are  not  in  an  emer- 
gency Well,  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  take  action  to  bolster  an  industry  that 
certainly  is  sagging— and  nolXKiy  can 
deny  that — than  to  wait  until  the  floor 


drops  out  from  under  it  and  more  than 
half  a  million  people  are  discharged 
from  jobs  in  this  country  in  the  home- 
building  and  supplying  indtistries. 

I  heard  thii  morning  that  this  bill 
would  be  inflati  mary  and  was  labeled  as 
a  "spenders"  bill  You  know,  when  you 
get  to  the  point  where  you  call  names 
and  make  statements  that  are  totally 
irresponsible,  it  shows  how  completely  in 
default  and  bankrupt  the  opposition  to 
this  bill  is  with  reference  to  ideas.  I 
would  like  to  hear  somebody  answer  the 
hard,  cold  facts  of  what  we  face  up  to. 
not  what  somebody  writes  in  the  paper 
about  E)olitical  •baloney"  or  "political 
payola" — nice  brand  names — but  they 
do  not  get  a  home  for  your  boys  who 
want  to  buy  one  up  to  $13,500,  or  $14,500 
in  the  high-cost  range,  where  they  can- 
not get  it  today. 

I  said  awhile  ago  in  the  debate  on  the 
rule  that  the  Labor  Department,  which 
makes  our  statistics  now.  said  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  inflation  last  year — 
and  I  never  hear  my  friends  talk  about 
inflation  of  interest  rates,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  say  parenthetically  that  the 
greatest  inflation  that  has  come  to 
America  under  this  administration — and 
do  not  forget  that  this  fall  when  you 
walk  across  the  hustings — has  been  in 
the  inflation  in  interest  rates  on  the 
back.=;  of  the  little  people  of  America. 

The  thing  that  is  wrong  with  our  econ- 
omy today  and  the  inflation  proposition 
is  the  exceedingly  high  cost  of  money. 
Suits  have  been  filed  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  is  asking  the 
FHA  to  be  barred  from  doing  business  in 
the  State  because  it  violates  the  usury 
statute. 

It  is  fantastic.  And  what  can  a  fel- 
low do.  one  who  is  on  a  salary,  when  he 
can  pay  only  S50  or  S60  a  month  on  a 
house?  How  can  he  stand  the  high  dis- 
counts and  high  interest  rates?  In  the 
last  6  years  this  is  what  has  happened. 
If  you  had  built  a  house  6  years  ago.  the 
same  house  today  would  cost  you  54,500 
more  in  interest.  That  is  in  interest 
alone.  That  would  mean  a  bathroom 
and  another  bedroom.  Now.  where  does 
that  go?  That  does  not  go  to  the  appli- 
ance dealers  or  the  lumber  dealers.  That 
goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  money  lend- 
ers of  America,  That  is  where  it  goes. 
And  why?  Because  they  have  no  com- 
petition and  because  the  administra- 
tion's hard  money  policy  has  driven  In- 
terest rates  sky  high. 

Sure,  I  realize  that  this  bill  will  build 
only  about  70,000  or  80.000  houses  in  this 
country,  but  that  is  a  good  many.  But 
once  you  turn  this  money  into  the  mort- 
gage credit  channels  of  the  country — we 
tried  it.  not  just  in  1958,  but  year  after 
year — you  will  see  other  money  moving 
in  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  am  not 
against  people  who  are  in  the  mortgage 
credit  business.  I  think  I  can  prove  by 
the  record  that  I  am  one  of  their  best 
friends  in  helping  them  with  the  right 
kind  of  legislation. 

But  I  am  against  the  unrea.sonable 
interest  rate  squeeze  that  is  being  put  on 
people  who  cannot  pay.  and  this  bill  is 
intended  to  help  relieve  that  situation. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  want  to  know  what 


the  discount  rates  are  in  your  town,  but 
if  you  do,  you  can  check  a  pamphlet  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  has  pub- 
lished in  which  we  list  practically  every 
city  in  America,  showing  how  much  they 
are  charging  for  discounts  and  intere.st 
rates  in  that  city. 

Somebody  said  that  this  would  be  in- 
flationary, and  would  increase  the  cost 
of  homes.  That  is  ab.solutely  not  true. 
That  is  absolutely  an  irresponsible  state- 
ment, because  here  are  the  figures.  In 
1958.  after  we  passed  a  bill  exactly  like 
this  bill,  the  cost  of  housing  went  down 
SI. 000  a  unit  instead  of  going  up.  The 
same  thing  will  happen  now  if  we  enact 
this  bUl  into  law. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  this  state- 
ment. We  talk  about  how  well  we  are 
doing  in  housing — and  I  know  somebody 
will  stick  up  his  ears  at  this — and  we 
are  proud  of  the  programs  that  we  have. 
And  they  have  been  good  But  do  you 
know  where  we  are  actually  with  refer- 
ence to  housing?  We  are  building  fewer 
houses  per  capita  today  than  we  built  in 
1925.  That  is  right,  liorse-and-buggy 
days  so  far  as  providing  homes  for  the 
American  people  is  concerned  We  took 
a  great  step  forward  to  get  us  out  of 
the  same  kind  of  disparity  on  highways 
last  year  and  the  year  before  when  we 
put  in  a  multibiUion  program  for  high- 
ways in  America.  But  we  never  seem 
to  realize  that  the  basic  center  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  is  wrapp>ed  up  in  the 
homes  of  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  feel,  but  I  am  frankly  not  in- 
terested in  the  political  end  of  this  for 
my.self.  I  have  been  in  politics  a  good 
many  years.  I  have  been  sitting  on  this 
committee  for  16  long  years  and  I  have 
brought  bill  after  bill  like  this  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  never  yet  have  seen  anybody  suffer 
from  casting  a  vote  to  help  the  people 
of  lower  incomes  in  America  become 
home  owners.  I  mean  that  sincerely. 
Whether  it  is  politics  or  not.  it  is  the 
thing  nearest  to  their  hearts. 

Do  you  realize  that  out  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  FHA  has  guaranteed  in  this 
country  the  nonpayment  rate  is  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent?  I  have 
some  friends  who  tell  me.  You  are  go- 
ing to  bust  this  Government  sometime 
with  all  the  guarantees  you  have  on 
housing  in  America"  Do  you  know  that 
FTLA  through  the  operations  of  FNMA 
and  other  agencies  has  a  profit  of  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses, lying  over  in  the  FHA  treasury? 
Do  you  know  also  that  it  was  by  these 
methods  we  arc  talking  about  today  that 
that  came  about?  They  charge  us  with 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  but  what  we  are 
really  doing  is  to  make  a  nation  of  home 
owners  out  of  the  American  people  clear 
down  to  the  little  fellow  who  cannot  pay 
up  to  $35  or  $40  a  month 

Mr.  Chairman,  talk  about  public  hous- 
ing. There  is  no  public  housing  in  this 
bill.  I  wish  we  could  find  a  way  to  get 
housing  for  that  Income  group  without 
public  housing.  This  is  the  clo.sest  thing 
you  can  get  to  it  in  the  private-enter- 
pri.se  way.  If  you  are  not  going  to  be 
for  .supporting  and  helping  a  man  buy  a 
$13,500  home,  do  you  want  to  put  him 
in  the  poorhouse  or  do  you  want  to  put 
him  in  public  housing?     Or  do  you  want 
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him  to  live  in  a  cracker  box  or  a  piano 
case  somewhere?  There  Is  no  issue 
more  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
American  than  getting  a  home  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

When  I  listen  to  all  of  this  mislead- 
ing propaganda  that  comes  In  about 
balancing  the  budget,  let  me  say  that 
this  does  not  take  any  billion  dollars  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
It  utilizes  the  money  only  as  the  mort- 
gages are  bought  and  the  repayments 
are  made  and  go  back  to  the  Treasury 
cf  the  United  States,  with  a  profit.  If 
you  would  believe  some  of  the  prophets 
of  doom  about  the  finances  of  this 
country  that  I  have  been  listening  to, 
you  would  think  we  were  taking  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  building  free  houses 
for  these  people,  and  that  they  did  not 
pay  for  them,  I  get  tired  of  that  kind 
of  irresponsible  talk.  If  a  man  does 
not  know  any  better  I  excu.«c  him.  but 
I  am  sure  these  gentlemen  know  better. 

Mr,  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL,  I  would  like  to  know 
where  the  billion  dollars  comes  from  if 
it  does  not  come  from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  did  not  say  it  did  not 
come  from  the  Treasury.  I  said  it  did 
not  come  all  at  once.  It  is  repaid.  It 
is  not  a  grant.  Tlie  Government  is 
making  profits  out  of  the  FTIMA  opera- 
tions.    Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  true,  but  any 
part  of  it  at  all  that  is  taken  this  year 
unbalances  the  budget  by  that  much. 
Is  rot  that  so? 

Mr,  RAINS  That  will  be  true.  But 
alw.iys  remember  that  the  biggest  un- 
balimced  budget  I  have  ever  heard  about 
sime  I  have  been  here  was  in  the  year 
195.J.  It  came  in  fi.scal  1959,  as  a  matt<'r 
of  fact.  My  distingui.shed  friend  served 
on  the  committee  and  he  understands 
and  knows  what  this  Ls  all  about  Ihe 
thing  that  made  that  $12  billion  deficit 
in  1959-  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure, 
but  that  is  approximately  what  it  was — 
wai  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent with  this  bill,  a  decline  in  the  gross 
national  product  caused  by  the  last  re- 
ces.sion.  You  let  housing  starts  fall  be- 
low a  million,  and  they  are  only  115,000 
above  it.  and  you  will  see  every  idea  of 
a  balanced  budget  go  out  the  window. 

V/e  can  only  balance  budrets  m  this 
country  when  people  work.  We  can  only 
balimce  budgets  in  this  country  when 
people  make  profits.  We  can  only  bal- 
ance budgets  in  this  country  when  every- 
body is  employed.  We  cannot  balance 
the  budget  by  turning  down  legislation 
suc.T  as  this  which  generates  10  times  the 
amount  of  money  for  the  building  in- 
dustry and  all  other  kinds  of  activity 
that  is  involved  than  the  legislation 
would  cost.  I  tell  you — you  can  laugh 
but  you  cannot  prove  otherwise — this  is 
the  best  way  to  insure  balancing  the 
budget.  We  either  go  up  or  we  go  down 
and  we  aie  not  going  to  sit  exactly  on 
the  status  quo.  So  this  bill  is  not  in- 
flationary. This  bill  will  not  unbalance 
the  budget.  This  bill  will  mean  we  will 
have  a  bigger  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and,  certainly,  at  the  end  of  next 


year  than  we  will  have  otherwise  if  this 
bill  is  passed. 

I  mentioned  the  housing  start  figures 
a  moment  ago.  They  are  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  point.  Yet,  I  can  remember 
when  we  had  the  hearings  on  this  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Housing  Administration 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  they  were 
going  to  drop  and  said  they  were  going 
to  go  up.  But  the  simple  truth  of  the 
business  is  that  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  charge  it  all  off  to  the 
weather— these  people  fcrget  that  the 
flp'ures  we  have  been  talking  about  are 
aujusted  for  seasonal  factors  such  as 
weather.  Some  effort  has  been  made 
ulso  to  say  that  nobody  wants  this  bill. 
which  is  a  false  charge.  Some  effort  has 
been  made  to  say  that  not  even  the 
homebuilders  want  it.  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  reiid  what 
the  builders  from  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Fi-ancisco  said.  I  could  suggest  ako  that 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  interro- 
gate good  men  like  Mr.  Mitnick,  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  and  who  is  one  of  his 
distinguished  compatriots.  See  whether 
they  want  it  or  not. 

Mr  Mcdonough  Mt.  chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  had  testi- 
mony from  the  homebuilders  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  were  a 
homebuilder.  I  would  be  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  If  I  can  sell  my 
$13,500  mortgage  at  par  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  going  to  sell  as  many  of  those 
mortgages  as  I  can.  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  guarantee,  if  I  do  that,  that  the 
fellow  who  buys  the  house  is  going  to 
profit  one  bit  either  by  lower  pajTnents 
or  a  lower  rate  of  interest  or  any  better 
housing.  I  am  going  to  take  a  profit  out 
of  It.  and  that  is  what  this  bill  will  do. 

Mr.  RAINS.  We  heard  the  gentle- 
man or  somebody  make  that  statement 
this  morning.  That  statement  is  in 
error.  Certainly,  I  know  the  home- 
builder is  passing  it  on  I  know  that 
both  the  homebuilder  and  the  high  in- 
terest man  is  passing  it  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  know  It  because  I  have  been 
through  some  of  the  situations  myself. 
As  I  understand  it.  this  bill  would  help 
to  alleviate  that  kind  of  situation  in- 
stead of  making  it  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  thing  and 
then  I  am  through.  There  are  some 
items  I  want  you  to  keep  in  your  mind 
as  you  consider  legislation  this  year. 
In  March,  and  these  are  unassailable 
figures  or  I  would  not  quote  them  be- 
cause I  have  already  learned  long  before 
now  not  ever  to  get  up  here  and  make  a 
statement  unless  you  can  prove  it.  Un- 
employment in  March  was  4.200,000 — 
only  3  percent  below  a  year  ago.  And 
current  unemployment  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis  equals  5,4  percent  of  the 
whole  labor  force  and  includes  1.200.000 
men  and  women  who  have  been  jobless 
for  15  weeks  or  more.  Average  working 
hours  in  manufacturmg  declined  for  the 
third  successive  month.  Press  reports 
of  layoffs  in  offices,  plants  and  other  in- 
dustries   are    commonplace — read     the 


Wall  Street  Journal  today  or  for  any 
other  day. 

Business  activity  continues  to  show 
many  serious  weak  spots  with  declines 
generally  outweighing  gains  In  recent 
months. 

Total  business  inventories  rose  $2  bil- 
lion in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year. 
These  now  amount  to  $91,4  billion, 
nearly  back  to  the  level  reached  just  be- 
fore the  1957-58  recession.  The  re- 
plenishment phase  is  now  over. 

Overall  industrial  production  declined 
in  each  of  the  past  2  months.  The  daily 
rate  of  auto  output  has  dropped  17  per- 
cent since  January,  while  inventories 
have  piled  up  past  the  million  mark. 
The  steady  drop  in  steel  output  has  cut 
operations  below  80  percent  of  capacity. 
Th"  slow  market  for  home  appliances 
has  cut  sales  of  pas  appliances,  electric 
ranges,  refrigerators,  washers  and  dryers, 
all  below  year  ago  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  consumers  have  steadily  gone 
deeper  into  debt.  Outstanding  consumer 
installment  credit  has  jumped  by  more 
than  $5  bilhon  over  the  past  year.  This 
is  an  increase  of  16  percent — more  than 
triple  the  rate  of  rise  in  personal  income. 

Farm  income  steadily  slips  lower.  The 
annual  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  only  $10.3  billion.  This  was  15 
percent  below  a  year  ago  and  20  percent 
below  election  time  in  1958. 

Total  contracts  awarded  for  all  types 
of  construction  have  trailed  year-ago 
levels  for  the  past  8  months.  'While 
most  categories  have  shown  declines  re- 
cently, the  sharpest  drop  has  been  in 
housing.  The  sea.sonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  housing  starts  in  March — 1.115,- 
000 — was  down  20  percent  or  nearlj' 
300.000  units  from  the  year  ago  rate. 
Further  declines  are  indicat^ed  by  the  low 
level  cf  FHA  applications — down  30  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  in  March — and  VA 
appraisal  requests — down  45  percent. 

The.se  factors  have  been  clearly  re- 
flected m  the  stock  market.  The  EX)w 
Jones  Index  is  now  approximately  10 
percent  lower  than  last  December  and  in 
this  period  the  total  value  of  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  tum- 
bled $30  biUion. 

Main  hope  of  the  business  optimists  is 
now  the  forecast  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending.  According  to  a  Govern- 
ment survey,  this  would  rise  14  percent 
over  last  year,  but  already  doubts  are 
being  expressed  about  this  forecast 
which  was  made  ver>-  early  in  the  year 
w'hen  optimism  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Machine  tool  orders,  usually  an 
early  indicator  of  any  rise  in  this  spend- 
ing, have  failed  to  increase,  and  at  least 
one  industry — railroads — has  already 
lowered  its  sights. 

Some  newspaper  reports  have  recently 
indicated  a  rise  in  department  store 
sales.  While  it  is  difficult  to  ad.iust  fully 
for  the  effect  of  Easter  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  these  account  for  only  6 
percent  of  all  retail  sales  and  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  trends  in  the  other 
94  percent. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS,    I  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  W^y  is  it  that  any 
figure  that  shows  an  increase  must  be 
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explained   away,   while  everything   that 
shows  a  decrease  is  emphasized? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  have  not  found  a 
figure  that  shows  any  increase.  I  said 
it  was  expected  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease around  Easter,  but  I  do  not  have 
the  figures. 

Mr.  'WIDNALiL.  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  argument  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  many  times,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  stock  market. 
I  remember  that  many  decried  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  stocks  and  all  the 
money  that  was  being  made  in  the 
stock  market.  Now  the  figures  are  being 
given  today  to  show  that  everythmg  us 
wrong  with  the  United  States  because 
stock  prices  are  going  down.  It  is  only 
off  6  percent.  Do  you  want  the  stock 
market  to  go  up  and  continue  to  go  up' 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  am  merely  stating  what 
the  facts  are  in  support  of  the  case  which 
I  am  presenting  to  the  Congress.  They 
are  not  warped.  They  are  not  twisted. 
The  times  are  not  what  some  people 
would  have  us  believe  they  are.  We  need 
to  pass  this  bill  to  prevent  a  rt?cession  so 
that  you  will  have  a  surplus  in  the  budg- 
et next  year,  not  to  mention  the  need  to 
put  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 

Mr,  EVINS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS     I  yield. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  wanted  to  point  out  in 
connection  with  the  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Zimmerman,  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner, page  923.  a  corroborating 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. He  has  made  a  very  :nteres:ing 
statement  and  we  always  listen  to  him 
with  profit.  Commissioner  Zimmerman 
points  out  that  the  housing  starts  are  not 
as  much  as  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
but  he  also  disagrees  with  the  high  in- 
terest rate.  He  says  that  is  the  crux  of 
the  problem. 

So  this  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  corroborates  just 
what  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
said 

Mr  RAINS.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RAINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  number  of  employed  and  im- 
employed  in  this  counti-y  just  a  little 
while  ago.  I  have  figures  which  I  am 
sure  are  correct  which  show  the  average 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1959  as  63.1  million.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  1960  the  figure  is  64.3 
million,  or  up  1.2  million  from  the  pre- 
viou.s  year. 

The  average  number  of  unemployed 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1959  was  4  6  mil- 
lion; for  the  first  quarter  of  1960  it  was 
4.1  million,  or  down  one-half  million  or 
10  percent  from  the  previous  year.  This 
certainly  seems  to  bear  out  the  state- 
ment that  1960  is  showing  an  improve- 
ment over  1959 

Mr  RAINS  The  gentleman  surely 
does  not  mean  to  insist  that  conditions 
are  better  now  than  in  1959. 

Mr   WIDNALL.     Yes. 


Mr.  RAINS.  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman stop  to  remember  that  he  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  extra  2 
million  people  who  went  into  the  labor 
market:  what  happened  to  them? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  These  figures  show 
there  were  a  greater  number  of  people 
employed. 

Mr.  RAINS  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  tell  me  he  can  feel  complacent 
when  there  are  over  4  million  people 
unemployed;  not  to  mention  the  million 
or  more  forced  to  work  a  reduced  work- 
week? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  last  figures  are 
4  2  million.  What  I  object  to  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  throughout  the  country 
are  told  as  a  serious  matter  that  we  are 
going  further  and  further  on  the  down- 
hill road,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
reliable  figures  show  there  were  in 
March  42  million  unemployed.  The 
head  of  one  of  the  great  labor  unions  of 
this  country  told  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  5  million  unemployed  the 
veiT  same  night  these  figures  showed 
there  were  4.2  million. 

Mr  RAINS.  I  was  correct  when  I  said 
the  figure  was  4  2  million,  was  I  not? 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
I  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  RAINS      I  yield. 

Mr  WOLF  I  was  wondering  what 
happens  to  the  people  who  are  working 
2,  3.  4  days  a  week,  making  sash  and 
doors  in  factories  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
in  the  building  indastry  in  my  district. 
Are  they  included  in  the  number  of  un- 
employed' 

Mr  RAINS  No,  they  are  not.  and  the 
gentleman  is  coiTect  to  be  concerned 
about  the  hardship  these  people  are 
sufTering 

Mr.  WOLF  I  was  shocked  just  Mon- 
day of  this  week  to  discover  that  most 
of  my  building  people  who  make  sash 
and  doors  in  Dubuque.  Iowa,  the  Largest 
industry  in  my  district,  are  on  a  2-,  3-,  or 
4-day  workweek.  Hundreds  of  them  will 
be  discharged.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  has  stated.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  here  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  RAINS  As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  we  bring  in  a  measure  to  do 
something  for  our  own  people  we  are 
told  we  are  putting  the  Government  on 
the  threshold  of  bankiiiptcy,  yet  in  the 
past  my  distinguished  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  $4 '2  billion 
of  back-door  spending  Last  year  for 
the  World  Bank,  for  all  of  the  programs 
all  over  the  world,  they  voted  large  sums 
of  money.  They  also  did  it  when  they 
voted  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  St  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  program  of  direct 
loans  for  veterans  and,  of  course,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Many  of  the  foreign  aid  bills  that  we 
have — and  one  particularly  last  year, 
$4 '2  billion — this  is  not  the  only  one — 
went  out  of  our  committee,  went  zoom- 
ing through  the  Rules  Committee,  went 
zooming  out  of  this  House,  was  signed 
by  the  President  to  give  it  away  all  over 
the  world.  I  wonder,  did  they  un- 
balance the  budget  last  year?  Will  you 
ever  get  that  back?  Are  not  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  better  risk  than  they  are? 

I  want  it  understood  I  am  one  who 
votes  for  foreign  aid,  but  at  the  same 
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time  I  am  getting  to  the  point  where  I 
want  to  think  of  our  folks  here  at  home 
along  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  his  veiT  complete 
and  interesting  discussion  the  gentle- 
man overlooked  another,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank;  and  the  administration 
is  now  urging  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  a  division  of  the 
World  Bank  with  obligations  running 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  Together 
with  the  gentleman  I  say  let  us  do  some- 
thing at  home  now. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

This  bill  is  in  the  good  American  tra- 
dition of  trying  to  do  something  with 
private  enterprise  to  help  build  homes 
in  this  country. 

Mr,  Chainnan.  in  concluding  I  would 
like  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  heart  of  the  bill,  of  course,  is 
section  11  which  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  for  FNMA's  pro- 
gram 10  operation  to  make  par  pur- 
chases and  commitments  of  FHA  and 
GI  loans  for  the  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-priced  new  housing.  It  Is  this 
provision  which  will  supply  a  powerful 
stimulus  in  easing  the  mortgage  credit 
famine  which  has  been  sorely  afflicting 
homebuilding  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  As  preventive  medicine,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  worthwhile  form  of 
Government  investment 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  these 
mortgage  purchases  are  not  subsidies, 
they  are  not  grants — they  would  repre- 
sent riskless  assets  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Government  which  would  be  repaid  with 
interest  and  would  cost  the  Government 
nothing.  And  the  beneflt^s  thi.s  invest- 
ment will  reap  in  my  iiidgment  will  be 
incalculable.  They  will  help  restore 
health  and  vitality  to  residential  con- 
struction; they  will  increa.se  employ- 
ment opportunities  both  onsite  and  off- 
site:  and  through  the  additional  eco- 
nomic activity  they  will  generate,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  tax  income, 
they  will  benefit  the  Government  as 
well  as  the  health  of  the  overall  economy. 

I  think  it  important  to  emphasize  also 
the  indirect  as  well  as  the  directly  meas- 
urable effects  of  this  additional  billion 
dollars  for  the  F^MA  special  assistance 
program.  While  directly  this  fund  will 
stimulate  the  construction  of  from  70.000 
to  80  000  dwelling  units,  expert  opinion 
is  convinced  that  the  injection  of  this 
flow  of  mortgage  credit  on  liberal  terms 
will  have  a  multiplying  economic  effect. 
I  have  been  told  by  men  who  know  in 
the  building  and  mortgage  industry  that 
this  fund  would  provide  a  powerful 
catalyst  In  increasing  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  generally.  They  are 
convinced  that  the  original  1958  program 
10  had  a  powerful  cumulative  and  re- 
inforcing effect  in  giving  a  general 
stimulus  to  mortgage  lending. 

One  amendment  in  the  bill  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  those  who  live 
in  areas  where  housing  costs  are  higher 
than  the  national  average.  While  the 
present  mortgage  Umit  of  $13,500  would 
be  retained,  FNMA  would  be  authorized 
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to  increase  that  celling  by  an  additional 
$1  000  to  $14,500  in  high  coet  ai-eas  In 
ad  lition.  we  have  written  in  a  high  cost 
provision  to  permit  program  participa- 
tio.a  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam 
which  are  faced  with  unique  problems 
of  Higher  building  costs. 

There  is  an  amendment  in  section  10 
of  the  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  section 
21::  cooperative  housing  will  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  additional  $1  bll- 
lioi  fimd  authorized  for  FT^MAs  pro- 
grim  10  special  assistance  operation. 

The  bill  would  also  restore  for  a  1-year 
period  the  par  purchase  reo.uirement  for 
all  of  PNMA's  special  assistance  pro- 
gnims.  These  programs,  which  include 
urban  renewal,  cooperative  housing, 
an!  others  as  well  as  program  10,  have 
be<*n  designated  by  the  Congress  or  by 
th<?  President  as  deserving  of  sp>eclal  as- 
sis'^nce.  It  is  indefensible  to  permit 
the  agency  to  continue  to  charge  dis- 
coimts  in  these  special  fields. 

In  addition,  the  bill  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod would  establish  a  ceiling  of  1  i>er- 
ceiit  on  the  commitment  and  purcha.se 
chirges  which  the  association  could 
mj  ke  on  special  assistance  mortgages — 
at  present  PNMA  has  set  these  charges 
administratively  at  l'/2  percent.  Also, 
to  avoid  excessive  penalty  to  projects 
wlich  do  not  go  forward  to  completion 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  bill  would 
reduce  the  required  Initial  payment  for 
a  commitment  from  one-half  of  the  total 
ch  irge  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  charge. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size? that  the  bill  contains  safeguards  to 
assiu-e  an  equitable  distribution  of  these 
loan  funds.  The  bill  would  require  the 
Association  to  allocate  the  funds  in  order 
to  :hannel  them  to  the  maximum  extent 
prr.cticable  into  geographic  areas  where 
thf  problems  of  excessive  mortgage  dis- 
counts and  the  shortage  of  mortgage 
credit  are  most  severe. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bil  ty  that  a  few  builders  might  get  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  these 
funds.  FNMA  i.s  also  directed  to  estab- 
lish regulations  to  provide  for  an  equl- 
tatle  distribution  of  commitments. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  which  would 
have  an  important  effect  in  preventing 
a  further  df^terioration  of  the  mortgage 
market  would  prohibit  FNMA  from 
swapping  mortgages  for  bonds  for  a  1- 
yejir  period  This  would  be  achieved  by 
recuiring  sales  for  cash  only  and  for  a 
price  not  less  than  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion. Despite  the  unmistakable  opposi- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  the  last  session, 
anl  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Senate 
even  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
policy,  the  administration  persisted  in 
carrying  out  its  misguided  policy  of 
sw  ipping  FNMA-held  mortgages  for  cer- 
tain Government  bonds  Apart  from  the 
debate  as  to  whether  this  form  of  ex- 
change results  in  a  loss  to  the  taxpayer, 
there  can  be  no  debate  that  in  periods  of 
mcrtgage  credit  shortage  any  action 
which  would  dump  blocks  of  FNMA-held 
mc  rtgages  on  an  already  saturated  mort- 
gaire  market  is  clearly  Indefensible 

Other  amendments  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  bolster  the  market  .support  of 
FNMA's  regular  .secondary  market  op- 
erations. In  the  first  place,  the  bill 
would  reduce  FNMA's  stock  purchase  re- 


quirement from  2  percent  to  1  percent, 
which  should  help  minimize  the  burden 
of  doing  business  with  that  eigency.  The 
second  provision  would  prevent  FNMA 
from  arbitrarily  refusing  mortgages  of- 
fered to  it.  Over  the  years  we  have 
heard  many  criticisms  of  this  policy  and 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  made  it  clear 
that  PNMA  should  not  attempt  to  second 
guess  the  PHA  and  VA.  and  it  must  be 
made  willing  to  puiThase  at  prevailing 
prices  any  guaranteed  or  insured  mort- 
gage, provided  of  course  that  the  mort- 
gage is  not  in  default.  Also  PNMA  would 
continue  to  have  authority  to  limit  the 
age  of  eligible  mortgages. 

We  have  also  incorporated  in  the  bill 
it,  provision  which  would  include  in 
FNMA's  policy  directives  an  empha.'Jis 
upon  the  desirability  of  stabilizing  the 
mortgage  market.  This  should  prove  to 
be  a  helpful  directive  for  FNMA  ofiBcials 
so  that  in  conducting  their  operations 
they  can  give  more  effective  support  to 
the  mortgage  price  structure. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  seek  to  offset 
the  increasingly  .severe  burden  which 
.spiraling  interest  rates  have  placed  ur>on 
home  buyers.  One  provision  would  give 
discretion  to  the  FHA  Commissioner  to 
reduce  the  insurance  premium  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent.  PHA  now  boasts 
total  reserves  of  three  quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  most  experts  believe 
that  the  reserves  under  section  203  are 
adequate  to  meet  a  major  depression. 

A  special  section  would  seek  to  bring 
relief  to  home  buyers  imder  the  section 
203 1 i)  program.  For  this  low-cost  hous- 
ing, as  you  know,  the  administration  per- 
mits an  additional  one-half  of  1  percent 
service  charge,  which,  when  added  to  the 
5^4  percent  interest  rate  and  the  one-half 
of  1  percent  insurance  premiimi,  brings 
the  total  financing  costs  to  those  low  in- 
come families  to  6^4  percent.  Frankly,  I 
am  appalled  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  permitted  itself  to  get  into  a 
situation  where  it  is  actively  encouraging 
lenders  to  gouge  lower  income  families 
with  a  mortgage  financing  cost  of  nearly 
7  percent.  To  restore  some  equity  for 
this  lower  income  group,  my  bill  would 
■set  up  a  special  $50  million  FNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  fund  to  which  section 
203' i»  loans  could  be  .sold,  provided  a 
lender  does  not  charge  the  one-half  of  1 
percent  service  charge. 

Another  important  and  unique  feature 
of  the  bill  would  seek  to  incresise  the 
availability  of  FHA  financing  by  per- 
mitting individuals  to  make  FHA-insured 
loans.  Presently,  FHA-insured  loans 
may  be  made  ordy  by  incorporated  lend- 
ers. By  permitting  individuals  to  par- 
ticipate, we  hope  to  make  the  FHA  pro- 
gram more  effective,  particularly  in 
smaller  towns  and  communities.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  leave  no  stone  imtumed 
in  our  search  for  means  of  increasing 
the  availability  of  FHA  financing.  This 
provision  has  special  importance  in  view 
of  our  growing  need  to  find  new  sources 
of  mortgage  funds.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  making  of  GI  home  loans  by  in- 
dividuals has  been  pennitted  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  abuse. 

Another  important  provL-^ion  would  set 
up  an  PNMA  backstop  to  assure  the  avail- 


ability of  financing  for  the  new  section 
810  off -base  defense  housing  which  we 
authorized  in  last  year's  Housing  Act. 
Ordinarily  It  requires  some  time  for  new 
FHA  programs  to  gain  investor  accept- 
ance and  to  bridge  this  gap  FNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  is  needed.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  bill  would  authorize  a  $25  miUion 
revolving  fund  for  the  purchase  of  sec- 
tion 810  mortgages. 

Another  section  would  make  manda- 
tory the  acquisition  of  Wherry  Act 
housing  by  the  militarj'  if  the  housing 
is  located  at  or  near  permanent  militarj' 
installations.  Presently,  acquisition  is 
mandatory  only  where  Capehart  ho\is- 
ing  construction  is  going  forward. 

The  bill  seeks  to  impose  some  restric- 
tion on  the  excessive  discounts  charged 
on  FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed 
loans.  Section  14  would  set  up  a  new 
procediu-e  which  would  require  the 
lender  in  the  case  of  each  VA-guartm- 
teed  or  FHA-insured  loan  closed  to  re- 
port to  the  appropriate  agency  the 
amoimt  of  the  discount  charged  and 
against  whom  it  was  charged.  By  pro- 
viding for  full  public  disclosure  the  bill 
shotild  exert  a  healthy  pressure  to  pre- 
vent excessive  discounts.  We  will  also 
benefit  by  having  a  sensitive  indicator 
of  the  trend  in  discounts  which  can 
serve  as  a  guide  to  future  legislative  pol- 
icy in  any  attempt  to  reimpose  controls 
on  discounts. 

And  finally,  section  16  of  the  bill  is 
designed  to  make  sure  that  the  housing 
needs  of  civilian  space  agency  person- 
nel will  be  met.  The  recent  shift  of 
cei-tain  missUe  development  bases  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  new 
civilian  space  agency,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  has 
denied  the  employees  of  the  new  agency 
the  benefits  of  section  809  financing,  a 
result  of  course  which  no  one  intends. 
The  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  NASA 
personnel  in  these  installations  would 
be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  section  809 
finsincing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks both  of  a  general  nature  sind  in 
detail  on  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  think 
the  immediate  passage  of  this  bill  is  im- 
perative and  because  it  is  so  greatly  in 
keeping  with  the  demands  of  our  public 
welfare.  I  urge  eveiT  Member  to  give  it 
his  support.  Clearly  no  one  should  op- 
pose the  objectives  of  the  bill  which  are 
powerfully  and  succinctlj'  stated  in  the 
short  title  as  needed  to  "halt  the  serious 
slump  in  residential  construction,  to  in- 
crease both  on-site  and  off-site  job  op- 
portimities.  to  help  achieve  an  expand- 
ing full  employment  economy,  and  to 
broaden  home  ownership  oppwrtunities 
for  the  American  people." 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  better  housing  for  all  Americans 
is  greater  today  than  in  any  period  of 
our  Nation's  history-.  Therefore,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  our  colleagues  will  unani- 
mously  vote   for   the  passage  of   H.R. 
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10213,  the  Emergency  Home  Ownership 
Act.  I  personally  strongly  favor  this  bill 
because  it  will  provide  additional  jobs 
for  our  unemployed  and.  at  the  same 
time,  will  grant  home  ownersliip  to  those 
families  who  for  yeais  have  been  unable 
to  buy  because  of  high  prices  and  high 
interest  rates. 

This  bill  will  be  of  special  benefit  to 
the  residents  m  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  because,  amon? 
other  things,  it  will  permit  them  to  buy 
homes  at  lower  monthly  payments. 

I  have  talked  with  many  civic  and  re- 
ligious organizations  and  individual  citi- 
zens about  the  housing  problems  facing 
us  today  and  all  agree  that  some  posi- 
tive legislative  program  must  be  esub- 
Ushed  to  provide  modern,  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  our  American  families.  This  Is 
particularly  true  In  south  Philadelphia 
where  the  demand  for  housing  Is  desper- 
ate. While  great  strides  have  been  made 
In  the  paat  few  years  to  clear  our  slum 
areaa  and  provide  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing, many  Phlladelphlans  are  still  find- 
ing It  very  dlfDcult  to  find  decent  homrs 

This  ts  eapeclaUy  true  In  the  large 
family  claw  where  a  father  and  mother 
have  the  responsibility  of  properly  rais- 
ing five  or  six  or  seven  chlldrpn— and 
how  can  this  be  accomplished  if  the  fam- 
ily Is  forced  to  live  In  u  slum  area  simply 
because  the  rent  Is  cheaper?  This  at- 
mosphere Is  certainly  not  desirable  for 
young,  growing  children,  and  surely  the 
parents  are  not  to  be  condemned  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home 
What  can  they  do?  All  the  public  hous- 
ing projects  have  long  waiting  lists  for 
large  family  units.  Private  landlords 
are  asking  unreasonable  monthly  rent- 
als for  average  living  quarters,  and  in 
many  instances  will  not  take  a  family 
with  more  than  two  children.  This  is 
the  problem  facing  not  only  the  resi- 
dents of  Philadelphia,  but  the  majority 
of  low-income  families  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  while 
these  very  same  people  suffer.  We  can- 
not afford  to  wait  until  economic  condi- 
tions improve.  We  mu.st  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  stimulate  our  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  so  that  all  Americans  able 
and  willing  to  work  can  find  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

One  of  the  weakest  spots  in  our  econ- 
omy is  the  decline  in  the  homebuilding 
industry,  and  the  bill  before  us  now  will 
give  this  industry  a  much  needed  shot 
in  the  arm  by  providing  $1  billion  in 
funds  to  purchase  FHA  and  GI  loans  on 
lower  priced  housing. 

Our  homebuilding  industrj-.  comprised 
primarily  of  small  business  firms,  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest.  The  build- 
ing of  homes  the  average  American 
family  can  afford  will  create  hundreds 
of  jobs  locally.  The  unemployed  who 
need  work,  but  cannot  find  it.  will  be 
offered  many  job  opportunities.  The 
economy  of  the  area  will  become  sound. 
And  the  people  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  a  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  intelligent  man  or 
woman  can  possibly  find  fault  with  the 
desii-able  objectives  of  this  bill.  I  urge 
its  immediate  passage. 


Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mt.  Chairmaii.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kil- 
bttrn]. 

Mr.  KILiBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  lays  th©  spending  issue  squarely  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

If  you  want  to  be  known  as  an  ir- 
responsible spender — vote  for  this  bill. 

Lf  you  want  to  be  known  as  a  budget 
buster — vote  for  this  bill 

If  you  are  for  fiscal  irresp*'>nslbility — 
vote  for  this  bill. 

If  you  want  to  socialize  mortgage  cred- 
it— vote  for  this  bill. 

If  you  tli:uk  the  taxpayers  should  sub- 
sidize about  3  percent  of  the  home  buye;  < 
thus  year — vote  for  this  bill. 

Over  $30  billion  of  mort«ai;e  credit 
will  be  used  this  year. 

Those  are  the  Issues  raised  by  this 
legislation. 

RollCRll  votes  on  this  mt>a8vire  will 
make  clenr  to  the  taxpayprs  where  you 
.Htnnd 

I  am  nRuln'<t  thl.-*  bil!  and  I  w.-mt  that 
It  bedefeatod 

Mr  Mcdonough    m-.  chairman  i 

yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  always  rrjoy  hear- 
ing my  friend  from  Alabama  with  whom 
I  have  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Houslns  since  Its  Inception  He  Is  sin- 
cere, he  bollcves  In  what  he  says,  he 
Is  devoted  to  many  fine  principles  with 
which  I  agici'  But  I  thliik  he  Is  belr.t,' 
led  up  a  dark  alley  In  this  bill  bocuusc 
the  statistics  he  read  to  you  concerning 
unemployment  and  the  present  economic 
situation  In  this  country,  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  discounts  on  mortgages, 
and  the  effect  It  Is  having  on  the  small 
wage  earner  gives  the  Impression  that 
this  bill  Ls  Koin^  to  cui-e  all  of  those 
problems.  It  is  not  going  to  make  the 
slightest  Indentation  on  that. 

The  billion  dollar?  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
through  FNMA  mortgages  not  to  exceed 
$13,500  and  $14,500  in  high-cost  areas. 
If  the  whole  amount  were  used,  and  that 
is  doubtful  because  in  the  la.st  attempt 
we  made  to  provide  special  relief  for 
homebuilding.  only  85  percent  of  the 
billion  dollars  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  that  we  passed  upon  2  years 
ago.  was  used.  The  situation  econom- 
ically in  the  coujtitry  was  far  worse  than 
It  is  today.  But  if  all  the  amount  that 
this  bill  provides  were  used  it  would 
build  only  70,000  housing  units  at  the 
rate  of  $13,500  or  $14,500.  That  is  out 
of  an  anticipated  annual  total  of,  we 
will  say  conservatively,  1.1  million  homes 
this  year.  Is  that  going  to  restore  the 
situation  so  far  as  the  employment  level 
is  concerned  aU  over  the  country?  I 
am  iure  he  cannot  leave  that  impres- 
sion with  anyone  and  make  it  stick,  be- 
cause it  is  not  going  to  do  that.  It  is 
going  to  pump  a  billion  dollars  into 
the  investment  market  in  this  country, 
wliich  will  interfere  with  the  depositors 
in  savings  and  loan  associations,  it  will 
reduce  the  possibility  of  return  on  money 
invested  by  many  small  wage  earners  in 
various  ways.  It  will  impose  upon  them 
a  tax  obligation  to  pay  this  billion  dol- 
lars back  because  there  is  no  other  place 
to  obtain  the  billion  dollars  except  from 


the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  add  to  the  national  debt  and  it  will 
add  to  the  further  tax  obligation  of 
everyone. 

I  want  to  riuote  from  a  statement  that 
Uie  Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Engl*  ] . 
formeily  a  Member  of  the  House,  now 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Caiiioriua.  made  at  a  mfeting  In  Cali- 
fonua  recently  of  the  Califorma  Sav- 
ings k  Loan  As-^ociations  specifically 
about  this  bill.  If  this  bill  should  pass 
the  House,  Senator  Enule  will  have  to 
vote  on  it,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
press his  views  on  the  Senate  fioor  ai 
that  time     He  said,  and  I  quote; 

On  tilt-  House  side  in  Wathlnftton  this  ses- 
sion Congrt-Mman  Albuit  Rains,  of  AUibam*, 
haa  intnxtuced  a  bill  to  provide  fur  (1  billion 
worUi  'it  lYcttJiury  miiuy  lu  be  avuiiable  to 
FNMA  Ui  be  ui»ed  for  tSMA  purcha**  uf  VA 
mortgftgPH  and  FHA-lr.iiirrd  loaun  «t  p.ir 

It  uMinii  doubtful  thnt  this  will  pniw  f>r 
two  rri»*nn«  P1r»t.  vmlUe  \9.iH.  when  th» 
liut  »uch  irnnt/uiilnn  Uvik  place,  we  do  not 
today  have  a  yrneral  economic  receigit<  i 
Mrond  aK.-UM  viniiko  l0^8,  iu<u«lnf  »tArtii 
have  not  drup(keU  (u  90(1,000,  i>r  any  other 
Allure  lU  whKli  Uie  iiiuat.in  aeenia  iruical 
for  Uio  h>>u:iln|{  luduaL-y  8<j  Ihlx  year,  the 
RAlni  pr  )p<-vU  (t  >r',  1.  t  rnjuy  the  inmr  hr<  ni\ 
bftae  of  iupjwirt  Hint  a  •ln\lli»r  menii\ire  dirt 
a  venrn  «r" 

Bven  U  It  illrt  become  Uw  it  Mill  would 
tu>t  pruvlde  Uw  nnnwer  Bnned  on  'mr  ei- 
perleure  in  lOSH.  CiUlfnri.ta  would  iret  almut 
8  7  j>er<'enl  of  the  appropriation  or  M7  mil- 
Hull  liut  now.  a«  th(-n,  we  are  buiidlnf 
about  l;)  perceiu  of  '.he  houkce  In  the  cx/un- 
try,  ftiid  I  calcuiul«  our  Suite's  total  r.ced  Vo 
be  In  the  nelghbvirhrKxl  of  12  U  billion  TlUs 
IR  more  than  twice  the  total  amount  con- 
templ.ited  bv  »he  RAln«  bill  If  we  fot  It  all, 
lustoad  of   l«'.ss  tbar,   nnr -tenth  of  It 

This  Is  an  Indication  of  what  a  futile 
effort  this  Is  to  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment utUfaUon. 

There  is  no  complaint,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  from  people  by  mail  or  other- 
wise, that  the  home  buyer  i.s  complaining 
about  not  being  able  to  buy  the  house  he 
wants,  the  downpayment,  the  rate  of  m- 
terest.  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage,  and 
so  forth.  This  bill  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  since  January,  and  the 
only  appeals  I  have  had  for  its  passage 
have  been  from  a  few  builders,  home- 
builders,  in  Califorma;  nothing  from 
home  buyers.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
we  should,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  any 
legislation  at  all,  coii.sider  the  taxpayer 
on  the  broad  basis,  the  home  buyer, 
rather  than  the  homebuilder. 

Take  the  automobile  industry  My 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  :  Mr. 
Rains  I  read  the  figures  recently  about 
the  high  inventories  in  automobiles.  We 
are  producing  more  automobiles  this 
year  than  we  did  last  year  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  ls  there  any  attempt  to 
ask  for  a  Federal  subsidy  to  take  care 
of  these  million  cars  Uiat  are  in  the  in- 
ventory? Is  there  any  legislation  pend- 
ing here  to  prevent  the  car  buyer  from 
becoming  a  victim  of  a  high  di-scount  on 
the  paper  that  he  has  to  assume  when 
he  buys  an  automobile?  Why  should 
this  apply  in  this  instance  if  it  does  not 
apply  in  the  other?  And  if  we  attempt 
to  get  into  it  here,  m  my  opinion  we  are 
approaching  Federal  subsidies,  socialized 
housing,  or  any  other  type  of  subsidy 
where  we  use  Federal  funds  to  help  the 


homebuilder.  Public  housmg  ls  close 
enough  to  socialized  housing  When  we 
siiy  we  are  going  to  provide  for  the  home- 
biilder  par  value  for  all  the  mortgages 
tliat  he  offers  to  FNMA.  then  we  are  giv- 
ing him  an  advantage  that  the  other 
omventional  investment  house  and  the 
purchaser  of  a  house  on  a  conventional 
1(  an  basis  does  not  enjoy. 

Here  is  another  effect  this  bill  will 
have.  At  the  present  time  the  builder 
who  sells  a  mortgage  to  FNMA  must  pay 
2  percent  of  the  mortgage  in  .stock. 

When  we  i>assed  the  bill  :n  1954  the 
purpose  was  to  pet  ownership  in  FNMA 
liito  the  hands  of  the  public  That  has 
Sf)ne  on  for  some  time  There  are  a 
great  many  .stockholders  in  FNMA  all 
o/er  the  countr>-  They  are  not  only 
otatnlng  u  profit  from  the  purcha.se  of 
.mock  In  fT^MA,  but  it  ha.s  become  an 
Item  of  conHlderatlon  on  the  .stock 
narket 

This  bill  reduces  the  obUcatlon  to  1 
l>»ro«nt.  That  pennllnea  the  p««oplr  who 
!,  ivc  nliTHdy  bouiihl  htock   In  FNMA 

Another  thing  tills  bill  would  do  that 
\ikp  have  not  consldoipd  necr.vmi^  herr- 
tufotp  mall  of  our  Iwi.slaiion  nn  housmu 
;■  u->  mftkr  FNMA  a  primary  mortgatf 
ri  .ukt>t  ,v)uicr  It  Ls  h  secoiidnry  mnrt- 
iixuv  market  source  and  we  are  making 
It  a  ptimiirv  market  and  pumr)lnB  $1 
billion  into  the  Invwtment  field.  bivIhk 
to  H  .selected  few — bt^cnu.se  it  will  only 
bs  a  selected  few  who  will  profit  from 
till*— the  advantage  of  par  vahie  for  the 
niortgage  it  sells  to  FNMA,  and  denying 
Uiat  to  the  conventional  loan. 

There  are  many  other  features  about 
tlil.s  bill  This  bill  weakens  the  FHA 
b<'cau.se  it  grants  authority  to  reduce  the 
p»!rcfntape  of  premium  paid  to  one- 
quarter  instead  of  one-half,  which  i.s 
now  the  law  on  FHA  loans.  In  my 
oiMnlon.  this  Is  the  first  step  toward  the 
possibiUty  of  federalized,  socialized 
housing.  I  do  not  think  we  should  take 
that  step  becau.se  the  problems  we  face 
tc<lay  in  the  shoitage  of  housing  starts 
h.ive  been  cau.sed  largely  by  weather 
from  which  we  have  not  yet  recovered. 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  should  wait  another 
2  or  3  months  we  will  be  out  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains! 
claims  is  a  recession,  which  claim  I  do 
n<)t  agree  with.  If  we  allow  time  to  pa^s 
to  a  point  where  thi.s  activity  will  recover. 
w?  will  not  have  to  obliFat.e  the  Ameri- 
C£.n  public  by  $1  billion  to  buy  mortgages 
for  a  selected  few  homebuilders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Mc- 
Donough]  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr  chairman  T 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall  i 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Hou.sing,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Rains].  I  have 
ser\-ed  with  him  since  1952  on  that  spe- 
cial committee  and  I  know  how  earnestly 
he  tries  to  provide  for  the  housing  needs 
of  this  country.  I  do  not  like  to  take  a 
completely  opposite  stand  to  his  on  any 
bill  becau.se  I  do  respect  him  .so  much. 
But  I  thmk  this  bill  is  completely  un- 
called for.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record 
to  indicate  any  need  for  such  legislation 


Before  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  char- 
acterized it  as  the  most  amazing  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
since  I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  having  come  here  m  1950.  This 
bill  is  a  bill  that  nobody  wants,  and  just  a 
few  people  seem  to  be  m  back  of  It. 
Whenever  major  legislation  comes  before 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  as  a  semor 
member  of  that  committee  I  am  nor- 
mally flooded  with  appeals  for  the  pass- 
age of  that  legislation.  Those  appeals 
come  from  special  interest  groups  and 
they  also  come  from  the  public  at  large. 
Up  to  the  time  tliat  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  I  had  not  had  a 
single  reque.st  from  anybody  for  the 
passage  of  a  piece  of  legislation  involv- 
ing $1  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
What  I  empha.si/ed  to  the  Committee  on 
P.ules  and  what  I  rcempha«i7.c  again  to 
tnr  Hou.se  i.s  this 

Only  recently  member.s  of  tlie  BuUd- 
inw  Tiadt«.s  Union  came  to  my  ofTlce  In 
connection  with  legiJilatlon  that  tliey 
frit  It  wii»  iinpo:  tunl  to  pawi  (lunng  the 
current  .MvsRion  of  the  Congres.s  They 
brheved  thi.s  Irnislution  wixs  iiiuuirtant 
to  tlic  mrmbrrs  ol  unions  nnd  \vv\n- 
lation  important  to  all  the  Amotirun 
people  Tlipy  Rpoke  about  the  mini- 
mum wane,  they  spoke  ftbout  "situs" 
plrkellnK,  they  spoke  about  the  ex- 
len.'^lon  of  minimum  wage  covenigc, 
but  not  one  single  word  was  said  about 
n  .51  b.llion  bill  that,  ll  you  are  to  be 
persuaded  by  llie  aiguments  of  the  ma- 
jority chairman,  Is  wanted  to  keep  the 
building  trades  people  employed  In  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  300.000 
to  500,000 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  In- 
terested in  the  gentleman's  observation 
on  the  Interest  in  the  bill.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  that  the  lack  of 
attendance  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
during  debate  on  this  $1  billion  bill  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  the  lack  of 
interest  in  this  legislation, 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment.  There  are  prob- 
ably a  few  more  people  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  now  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  than  have  corresponded 
with  any  Member  of  the  House  on  that 
side  with  re.spect  to  this  bill,  other  than 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

There  are  several  methods  of  measur- 
ing activity  in  the  housing  field.  No 
one  of  these  is  all  inclusive  Each 
serves  some  useful  purpose  but  each  also 
has  Its  limitations.  To  arrive  at  a  bal- 
anced judgment  requires  consideration 
of  all  of  them. 

One  method  of  measurement  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made  is  the  series 
known  as  private  nonfarm  housing 
starts.  This  series  is  compiled  monthly 
and  ad.msted  on  a  seasonal  basis  to 
arrive  at  an  indicated  annual  rate  of 
production  of  new  housing  units.  It  is 
arrived  at  by  a  samphng  of  building 
permits  in  about  7.000  local  govern- 
mental jurisdictions.  Adjustments  are 
made  for  a  time  lag  between  issuance 
of    permits   and   start   of   construction. 


and  for  permits  not  used.  The  result  is 
an  estimate  of  units  started  in  permit- 
Lssuing  places.  To  this  is  added  an 
estimate  for  nonpermit  areas  to  arrive 
at  a  figure  for  private  nonfarm  housmg 
starts.  Adjustment  is  made  for  a  sea- 
sonal factor  and  the  result  is  then  mul- 
tiphed  by  12  to  arrive  at  the  annual  in- 
dicated rate  of  starts. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  has  been  hap- 
penmg  to  this  series.  In  October  1959 
the  indicated  annual  rate  of  starts  was 
1.180.000  units.  In  November  this  in- 
creased to  1.210.000  imits,  and  in  De- 
cember it  moved  to  1,330.000  imits.  At 
the  time  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  blU  the  very  good  I>ecember  fig- 
ures had  just  become  available  Here 
is  what  the  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  had  to  say ; 

Fur  ux3  much  U  being  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  aeaaonally  adjuated  annual  rale  of 
hi. using  ounslruciion  roee  during  the  month 
o.'  December  the  laVMt  month  for  which 
iuvttstica  are  avallabl*. 

For  January,  Uie  sUrt  level  divpped 
back  to  1.216,000  unit*  and  In  February 
to  1.115,000  uniU 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  Hou.sing 
Subcommittee  iMued  another  press  re- 
l»'a.sr  in  which  he  stated; 

Tlii>  rehniary  lunulnjj  start*  tfurt  Jvist 
ri  letuied  undrracoree  the  need  for  iiimiedlutc 
n  ortgftge  credit  IrjislaHon  to  shore  up  a  aa^t- 
giiif  key  Industry 

I  just  do  not  go  aloi^g  with  seeing  no 
good  In  the  good  and  only  bad  In  the 
bad.  I  think  we  have  to  be  a  bit  more 
consistent  than  that.  March  starts  held 
steady  at  the  February  level  of  1.115.000 
units. 

In  making  any  comparison  between 
figures.  It  is  important  that  we  consider 
how  they  are  used.  For  Instance,  If  you 
compare  the  indicated  annual  rate  of 
starts  of  1,148,700  units  based  on  results 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  with 
those  for  the  first  quarter  of  1959,  you 
will  find  they  are  down  17.3  percent  from 
the  indicated  annual  rate  of  1,290,000 
units  for  the  first  quarter  of  1959,  Now 
that  looks  pretty  bad.  But  the  1959  first 
quarter  rate  was  the  highest  first  quaiier 
rate  on  record.  Let  us  see  what  happens 
if  we  compare  the  first  quarter  rate  for 
1960  with  the  first  quarter  rates  for 
other  j'ears. 

Compared  with  1958,  the  1960  starts 
are  up  20  8  percent. 

With  1957,  up  21.7  percent. 

With  1956.  up  0.9  percent. 

With  1955,  down  17  percent. 

With  1954.  up  3.1  percent. 

With  1953.  down  2,7  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  1960  performance 
is  about  average  rather  than  the  poor 
performance  indicated  by  a  comparison 
with  just  the  1959  record  rate. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  we  will 
hrar  much  of  the  impact  of  the  declin- 
ing starts  on  the  employment  situation 
and  activity  in  the  building  materials 
field.  Obviously  a  statistical  series  on 
building  permits  is  a  poor  measure  of 
the  impact  on  employment  and  the  ma- 
terials industry.  There  is  another  series 
far  better  adapted  for  measuring  such 
impact.  This  is  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce tabulation  on  expenditures  for  new 
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constnicUon.  DoUax  expenditures  di- 
rectly reflect  payments  for  wages  and 
materials.  The  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  expenditure  for  new  private 
nonfarm  residential  construction  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1959  was  $21.9  billion. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1960.  the  rate  was 
S21  2  billion.  That  is  a  decline  of  only 
3.2  percent.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  that  very  modest  decline  cause 
for  alarm  over  the  plight  of  labor  and 
material  distributors  in  the  home  con- 
struction field. 

Another  measure  of  housing  activity 
is  the  series  on  heavy  construction  con- 
tract awards.  The  Engineering  News- 
Record,  a  McGraw-Hill  publication,  com- 
piles a  weekly  record  of  heavy  construc- 
tion contracts  awarded  in  50  States. 
Only  mass  housing  contracts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  series  and  these  large  hous- 
ing project  contracts  currently  account 
for  about  25  percent  of  the  total  to  date. 
Por  the  first  16  weeks  of  this  year: 
namely,  for  the  period  ending  April  21. 
1960,  private  mass  housing  construction 
shows  a  whopping  big  gain  of  39  percent 
over  the  figures  for  the  comparable  pe- 
riod in  1959.  Por  all  types  of  heavy  con- 
struction, the  contract  figures  show  a 
gain  of  7  percent  for  the  1960  period  over 
the  1959  period. 

There  is  still  a  different  way  of  ap- 
praising the  position  of  housing.  This 
is  a  practical  approach.  Just  notice  as 
you  drive  home  to  your  districts  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  new  housing  projects  and 
even  whole  new  communities  under  con- 
struction. There  just  is  not  gloom  and 
doom  in  the  housing  industry.  When  I 
first  came  to  Congress,  I  used  to  drive 
between  cities  and  communities.  Now 
when  I  come  down  from  New  Jersey. 
much  of  the  way  is  through  continuous 
urban  development. 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress  in 
housing  over  the  past  10  years  and  1960 
promises  to  be  at  least  an  average  year. 
Even  if  you  take  the  most  unfavorable 
figures  upon  which  to  base  your  Judg- 
ment, namely,  housing  starts,  this  is 
still  true.  Over  the  past  10  years,  hous- 
ing starts  have  averaged  1,159,100  units. 
The  first  quarter  1960  annual  rate  is 
1,148,700  units.  Personally.  I  think  the 
production  for  the  year  as  a  whole  will  be 
above  that  level  and  I  think  the  opinion 
of  the  experts  that  housing  starts  will 
total  1,200,000  units  this  year  is  a  con- 
servative estimate.  I  base  that  opinion 
on  two  things.  Emplo>-ment  is  at  record 
levels  and  money  markets  have  eased, 
making  mortgage  credit  more  readily 
available.  In  1959.  the  Federal  debt  In- 
creased by  $7.9  billion.  It  represented  a 
huge  drain  of  funds  from  the  private 
capital  markets.  In  1960,  the  prospects 
are  that  Federal  Government  financing. 
m  place  of  draining  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate capital  markets,  will  be  returning 
funds  to  the  private  markets  through  a 
reduction  of  approximately  $2  billion  in 
Federal  debt.  That  is  a  net  favorable 
shift  in  the  impact  of  Government  fi- 
nancing of  almost  $10  billion.  This  bill 
in  itself  would  require  a  billion  dollars 
of  Government  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages.  In  other  words,  it 
would  use  up  50  percent  of  the  prospec- 
uve  $2  billion  return  fiow  of  funds  from 


the  Government  market  to  the  private 
capital  market  tliis  year.  Its  prmcipal 
effect  would  be  to  substitute  Government 
financing  for  private  financing  in  the 
home  building  industry.  That  would  be 
fiscal  folly  in  the  name  of  a  nonexistent 
emergency. 

The  savings  picture  seems  to  be  im- 
proving. March  was  the  first  month 
since  the  end  of  1958  with  a  monthly  net 
savings  inflow  at  mutual  savings  banks 
above  the  year-ago  level,  by  2  percent, 
and  the  net  savings  Inflow  at  savings 
and  loan  associations — preliminary — 
was  up  6  percent.  In  February,  the  net 
gain  in  total  assets  of  life  iiisurance 
companies  wa.s  greater  than  a  year  ago 
by  6  percent. 

At  the  same  tune,  nonhousing  capital 
demands  are  running  below  year-ago 
levels.  Thus  far  in  1960,  new  capital  is- 
sues and  private  placements  of  corpora- 
tions are  down  by  about  10  percent  and 
State  and  local  government  issues  by 
about  12  percent  from  the  comparable 
period  of  a  year  ago.  The  magnitude  of 
Treasury  net  borrowing  and  mortgage 
requirements  have  also  been  appreciably 
below  1959  levels. 

In  the  mortgage  market  this  has  been 
reflected  in  February  and  March  in- 
creases in  the  proportion  of  area.^  with 
adequate  funds  for  PHA-insured  loans 
as  reported  by  FHA  and  VA  for  the 
standard  sample  areas  and  by  FNMA 
for  a  group  of  identical  areas.  At  the 
end  of  March.  FHA  and  VA  .showed  an 
adequate  supply  of  .«;uch  funds  in  63-68 
percent  of  the  areas,  while  FNMA  re- 
ports— for  a  greater  number  of  arp'as.  in- 
cluding smaller  areas^showed  an  ade- 
quate supply  m  only  30  percent  of  the 
areas.  With  respect  to  funds  for  VA 
loans,  an  adequate  supply  was  indicated 
by  FHA  and  VA  reports  ikl6-18  percent 
of  the  areas  and  by  FNMA  reports  in  4 
percent  of  the  areas. 

The  Chicago,  Fort  Worth,  and  San 
Francisco  regional  offices  of  HHFA.  all 
conunented  upon  increased  availability 
of  mortgage  loan  funds  at  savings  and 
loan  associations,  primarily  for  conven- 
tional loans. 

Outstanding  Federal  home  loan  bank 
iidvances  continued  to  decline,  from 
$1,628  million  at  the  end  of  February  to 
$1,520  million  at  the  end  of  March. 
During  the  first  3  weeks  of  April,  three 
of  the  banks — Cincinnati.  Des  Moines, 
and  Topeka — reduced  their  rates  on 
secured  short-term  advances  to  4^4 
percent,  from  5^  percent  in  two  in- 
stances and  from  5  percent  in  the  other. 
This  makes  a  total  of  six  home  loan 
banks  that  have  reduced  their  rates  on 
advances  in  the  past  2  months.  During 
April,  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  re- 
deemed the  entire  issue  of  $247  million 
in  4.65  percent  notes  that  came  due. 
Another  issue  of  $240  million  at  SVb  per- 
cent becomes  due  on  May  16. 

In  February  and  March,  the  8-month 
increase  in  the  private  secondary-  market 
discounts  on  PHA-insured  loans  was  re- 
versed, although  the  reduction  of  dis- 
counts thus  far  has  been  very  slight — 
from  an  average  of  3.7  points  to  an 
average  of  3.5  points.  Nevertheless,  the 
contmued  increase  in  availability  of 
funds  makes  It  Ukely  that  some  funds 
would    be    available    for    FHA-insured 


loans  witli  lower  downpayments  than 
are  now  permissible.  This  would  lend 
support  to  housing  demand. 

PHA    APPLICATIONS    AND    VA    APPRAISAL    REQI  E*,T8 
FOR    Nr.W    HOME.S 

On  a  per-workday  basis.  FHA  new 
home  applications  increa.sed  13  percent 
and  VA.  new  home  apinai.sal  requests  de- 
creasfd  13  percent  from  February  to 
March.  After  seasonal  adjustment,  the 
FHA  application  volume  showed  a  2- 
percent  decrease. 

HOirsiNC    STARTS 

Prom  February  to  March,  the  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  private  non- 
farm  housing  starts  remained  unchanged 
at  1,115.000.  If  the  unu.sual  winter 
weather  in  February  and  March  caused 
a  greater  Uian  nonnal  lag  in  the  use  of 
building  ptM-mits  issued  in  those  2 
inonth.s.  there  may  be  some  offsetting 
reduction  in  .'Vpril  building  permits  and, 
con-sequently.  in  the  estmialed  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  starts  in 
.April. 

Of  the  total  private  starts  in  March. 
23  percent  were  FHA.  6  percent  VA.  and 
71  percent  conventional  A  year  ago. 
when  total  private  starts  were  26  per- 
cent greater,  the  breakdown  was  25  per- 
cent FHA.  8  percent  VA,  and  66  percent 
conventional. 

In  December  and  Januai-y.  the  latest  2 
months  fur  which  figures  are  available, 
multilamily  housing  starts  accounted  for 
19  percent  of  total  private  starts,  com- 
pared with  15  and  16  percent,  respec- 
tively, in  October  and  November  and 
with  20  percent  in  January  1959. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  at  thi.s 
time  an  important  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  13.  1960: 
New  Mobtcace  Bill 

A  new  housing  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Rains  of  Alabama,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  Kubrommlttee  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  ThU  proposed  meas- 
ure would  not  only  call  for  the  pumping  of 
an  additional  emergency  $1,050  million  into 
the  residential  mortgage  market  under  the 
special  assistance  program  of  the  fHUA 
(Fanny  May);  It  would  at  the  same  time 
alter  beyond  recognition  the  character  of 
that  "secondary  market  for  Oovernment-ln- 
f^ured  residential  mortgages 

Neither  of  the  two  implicit  a.s.sumptlons 
underlying  the  proposal  to  pump  this  huge 
.^dditloniil  sum  Into  the  market  for  resi- 
dential mortgages  will  stand  e\en  super- 
ficial examination.  One  of  them  Is  that  the 
economy  is  faced  with  an  emergency  that 
calls  for  such  stimulants  as  thLs;  the  other  Is 
that  the  residential  mortgage  area  Is  getting 
less  than  Its  fair  share  of  the  available 
.supply  of  capital  funds 

So  far  as  the  state  of  the  economy  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  such  as  to  Indicate  that  the 
proposal  to  blow  up  mortgage  demand  artl- 
flclally  would  not  only  be  potentl.ally  Inflr.- 
tlonary  on  the  demand  side  ( for  residential 
building  has  an  exceptionally  high  multi- 
plier effect  on  municipal  and  private  spend- 
ing! but  It  would  lop  off  at  a  stroke  nearly 
one-fourth  the  h(jped-for  surplus  in  the 
1961  Federal  budget  As  to  the  lack  of 
funds  available  for  residential  mortgages. 
this  Is  true  only  If  one  believes  that  the 
Nation  has  a  responsibility  to  malnt.ain  the 
supply  of  such  funds  at  all  times  at  a  figiire 
equal  to  or  exceeding  the  recent  previous 
high. 

But  more  serious,  perhaps,  even  than  the 
provision  for  this  huge  sum  Itself  are  the 
terms  on  which  It  would  be  provided.     For 
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a  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  suggested 
legislation  It  would,  among  other  things, 
direct  the  n»MA  to  purchase  any  kind 
of  Government-underwritten  mortgages  so 
long  as  the  title  to  the  property  was  not  In 
doubt;  It  would  forbid  the  latter  to  dispose 
of  any  mortgage;  it  w  aid  prohibit  it  from 
paying  less  than  par  for  any  mortgage,  and 
11  would  freeze  the  premium  charge  (which 
is  now  discretionary  within  a  range  of  ',4  to 
1  percent)  to  'i  of  1  percent.  (It  Is  out  of 
this  premium  that  the  re.serve  Is  created  on 
which  the  Government  Insurance  is  based  ) 
In  short,  Fanny  May  would  be  trans- 
formed overnight  from  a  revolving  fund  de- 
.slgned  to  provide  a  secondary  market  for  in- 
sured mortgages  on  time  when  other  pur- 
chasers were  not  available  to  a  priming 
market  that  would  buy  all  mortgages  offered 
at  fixed  prices,  presumably  ab<jve  the  true 
market  price,  and  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
hibited from  liquidating  any  mortgage  pres- 
ently held. 

I  have  had  some  figures  prepared  ad- 
dressed to.  "Where  is  the  emergency?" 
Incidentally,  wc  on  this  side  have  been 
hit  time  and  again  by  thote  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  with  the  charge  of  us- 
ing a  Madison  Avenue  approach  to 
politics.  If  ever  there  was  a  Madison 
Avenue  approach  to  politics,  it  is  with 
the  slogan  '  Einergency  Home  Ownership 
Bill"  that  is  being  u.'^ed  on  this  bill  when 
there  is  no  emergency. 

First.  Number  of  private  nonfarm 
housing  starts  on  adja-^tod  annual  basis: 
First  quarter  1959.  1,390,000  units — all- 
time  high:  ftrst  quarter  1960.  1,148.700 
units:  decrea.'".e  241,300  units,  or  down 
17.3  percent.  Average  annual  rate  past 
10  years.  1.159.100  units. 

Second.  Value  of  new  private  residen- 
tial nonfarm  con.'itruction  on  adju.sted 
annual  basis:  First  quarter  1959.  $21.9 
billion;  first  quarter  1960.  $21.2  billion; 
decrease.  $0.7  billion,  or  down  3.2  per- 
cent. 

Third.  Value  of  total  new  private  con- 
struction on  adju.";ted  annual  basis:  First 
quarter  1959.  $39.7  billion;  first  quarter 
1960.  $40.4  billion;  increase.  $0.7  billion, 
or  up  1.8  percent. 

Fourth.  Value  of  gross  private  domestic 
investment.  Including  producers  durable 
equipment  and  change  in  bu.siness  inven- 
tories, on  adjusted  annual  basis:  First 
quarter  1959.  $70  billion;  first  quarter 
1960.  $77.5  billion;  increase.  $7  5  billion. 
or  up  10  7  percent. 

Fifth.  Average  number  employed: 
Fii'st  quarter  1959.  63.1  million;  first 
quarter  1960.  64.3  million;  increase,  1.2 
million,  or  up  1.9  percent. 

Sixth.  Average  number  of  unemployed; 
First  quarter  1959.  4.6  million,  first  quar- 
ter 1960,  4.1  million,  decrease.  0.5  million. 
or  down  10.9  percent. 

Seventh.  Percent  unemployment  on 
seasonally  adjusted  ba?is:  First  quarter 
1959.  6  percent;  fust  quarter  1960.  5.1 
percent;  decrease,  0.9  percentage  point. 

Eighth  Labor  income  on  adjusted  an- 
nual basis;  Fust  quarter  1959.  $260.6  bil- 
lion; fir.st  quarter  1960.  $279  billion;  in- 
crease. $18.4  billion,  or  up  7.1  percent. 

Ninth.  Total  personal  iiicome  on  ad- 
Ju.'^ted  annual  basis:  First  quarter.  1959. 
$371.8  bilhon;  first  quarter,  1960.  $393.1 
billion;  iiKjrease.  $21.3  billion,  or  up  5.8 
percent. 

Tenth.  Gross  national  product  on  ad- 
justed annual  basis:  First  quarter,  1959, 


$470.4  billion;  first  quarter.  1960.  $498.0 
billion;  increase,  $27.6  billion,  or  up  5.9 
percent. 

Just  where  is  Uiis  tanergency?  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  find  it  in  our  economj'. 
But  wait,  here  it  is.  I  havt  one  more  set 
of  figures.  They  deal  with  the  public 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
March  of  1959.  it  was  $282.2  billion.  In 
March  of  1960.  it  was  $287  billion  or  an 
increase  oi  $4.8  billion.  My  colleagues, 
that  is  where  the  emergency  exists. 
That  is  an  emergenoy  we  must  do 
something  about.  We  must  get  contiol 
of  Government  spending,  and  this  bill  is 
a  good  place  to  start.  We  have  heard 
remarks  that  a  projection  was  made  of 
$540  billion  to  $550  billion  as  tlie  gross 
national  product  this  year.  I  never 
heard  those  figures  mentioncil  by  any 
economist  who  testified  either  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  or  before  the 
Houie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency or  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  We  have  been  told,  and  the 
record  will  bear  it  out.  that  fur  the  first 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States 
will  be  over  $500  billion.  Tliat  does  not 
sound  like  the  situation  that  the  apostles 
of  gloom  and  defeat  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, that  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs  and  that  it  is  going  down  hill  so 
fast  that  wc  have  to  pull  all  these  emer- 
gency measures  out  of  the  slot  and  try 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  would  be 
the  fu-st  one  to  admit,  as  I  am  sure 
many  others  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
would  be  willing  to  admit,  that  if  the 
country  was  in  a  recession  or  was  pointed 
toward  a  major  rc-cession  we  would  be 
the  first  ones  to  back  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. Many  of  us  supported  the  lepis- 
lation  offered  in  1958  which  took  effect 
in  1959.  We  felt  at  that  time  we  were 
entering  into  a  period  of  recession  and 
it  requued  some  major  attention.  There 
is  absolutely  no  comparison  between  the 
economic  condition  of  this  country  today 
and  the  economic  condition  at  the  time 
we  passed  the  other  $1  billion  bill.  I  take 
issue  with  the  statement  that  this  costs 
nothing.  It  takes  $100  million  or  $200 
million  or  $1  billion  or  whatever  is  spent 
out  of  the  amount  that  will  be  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  out  of  our  budgetary 
balance,  the  hard  fought  budget  surplus 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  envi- 
sioned for  the  country  this  year.  And 
there  are  other  bills  that  are  pending 
that  would  do  the  same.  We  are  headed 
once  again  into  deficit  spending,  infla- 
tionary measures  that  will  push  up  costs 
and  devalue  pensions  and  cause  serious 
hardship  for  millions  of  our  people. 
Too  much  is  dependent  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  free  world  to  treat  our  responsibility 
lightly.  It  is  all  very  well  that  you  want 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people  and  you 
want  to  provide  some  cheap  housing  for 
people.  But,  I  challenge  the  statement 
and  the  claim  that  cheap  housing  is 
provided  by  this  bill  for  low-income 
groups.  As  an  example  I  cannot  envision 
a  person  in  the  city  of  New  York  being 
helped  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
>-ield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dekwinskij. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
use  more  than  a  few  minutes  of  mj'  time. 
I  think  it  is  rather  obvious  that  regard- 
less what  we  say  this  afternoon,  our 
minds  are  completely  made  up  and  facts 
will  not  disturb  anyone.  I  would  like  to 
quote,  if  I  may.  from  a  distin^ished 
Member  of  the  other  body,  the  chairman 
of  its  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. th«  Senator  from  Virginia,  who 
on  January'  13,  19C0,  had  some  rather  in- 
teresting, and  at  this  time  I  believe  we 
could  say  pertinent,  remarks  about  the 
housing  issue.    He  said: 

The  most  effective  way,  I  think,  for  the 
Congress  to  reduce  tlie  ups  and  downs  lu 
houilng  aside  from  the  elimination  of  the 
fUitutory  Interest  rates  on  FH.^  and  V.f 
mort^r'ges  would  be  to  balance  the  Feder;il 
budr^et.  An  unbalanced  Federal  budget 
means  that  tlie  Treasury  must  go  Ir.t  >  the 
capital  miu-ket  and  borrow  blUlons  of  dollars, 
in  conipetitlon  with  other  usc-s  of  money. 
The  »12  b;Ulon  deficit  of  the  fiscal  year  1959 
Imposed  on  capital  markets  a  drain  which 
could  not  help  but  push  Interest  ratea  up 
substantially. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  gentle- 
men who  are  going  to  jam  through  this 
inflationary  housing  bill  to  heed  the 
words  of  wisdom  cf  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

In  all  of  tills  discussion  I  am  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  about  4  months  ago. 
when  we  started  discussing  the  Ekner- 
gency  Housing  Act  of  1960,  we  were  told 
that  the  emergency  was  caused  by  a  Uttle 
thing  called  tight  money.  Pour  months 
later  we  find  that  tight  money  is  no 
longer  with  u.<;  but  supposedly  the  emer- 
pency  is.  but  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is 
that  savings  and  investments  by  the 
people  in  this  country  have  solved  the 
problem  of  tight  money  and  we  do  not 
need  the  injection  of  a  billion  dollars 
into  the  housing  market.  The  natural 
fiow  of  savings  and  investments  solves 
the  tight  money  situation. 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  we 
assume  tliat  the  anticipated  number  of 
housing  starts  in  1960  constitute  an 
emergency,  then  we  have  had  an  em- 
ergency in  housing  in  7  of  the  last  11 
years.  I  understand  this  is  the  third 
emergency  hou.'=;ing  bill  Supposedly 
there  were  similar  emergencies  in  1949. 
1951,  1952.  1953.  1956,  and  1957.  which 
were  solved  without  an  emergency  hous- 
ing bill.  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  this  legislation  is  purely  political 
and  completely  unnecessarj*.  I  believe 
we  are  all  aware  that  we  are  going  to 
pass  this  uncalled  for  bill  and  if  the  oth- 
er body  passes  it.  the  President  will  then 
veto  it  and  then  the  ta.xpayers  will  heave 
a  sigh  of  relief  because  the  spenders  will 
have  once  again  been  defeated,  and  the 
country  spared  from  the  ill  effects  of 
this  inflationary  proposal. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Ch&irman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  In  your  study  of 
the  bill  and  in  the  business  in  which  you 
are  engaged  can  you  inform  the  Commit- 
tee if  there  is  any  place  where  the  home- 
owner is  going  to  profit  by  this  deal  of 
selling  mortgages  to  FNMA? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  This  bill  will 
not  help  the  home  owner.    That  rtminds 
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me  of  another  mauer.  for  which  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

There  is  one  additional  point  that  I 
wanted  to  malce.  Earlier  this  afternoon 
the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee said  his  remarks  were  to  be  non- 
political.  Actually,  his  remarks  were  po- 
litical and  failed  to  prove  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  The  charge  was  made 
that  homebuilders  were  demanding  this 
legislation.  Representing  the  Chicago 
area.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
builders  m  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  who  are  here  demanding  this  legis- 
lation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a  recent 
national  convention  of  the  homebuild- 
ers, Chicago  area  and  Midwest  builders 
waged  a  tremendous  battle  in  which  they 
fought  to  stop  tiie  demand  for  artificial 
and  inflationary  use  of  funds  from  the 
UJS.  Treasury.  Certainly,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  homebuilders.  and  the  other 
segments  of  the  housing  industry  and 
for  that  matter  the  home-buying  public, 
are  not  asking  for  this  le£;is!ation  it 
would  be  an  act  of  irresponsibility  for 
the  Congress  to  pass  it.  Regardless  of 
the  phoney  title,  this  bill  would  aggra- 
vate rather  than  help  the  housing  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation.  Home  ownership 
for  more  Americans  will  continue  to  de- 
velop when  we  have  less  rather  than 
more  Government  interference  with  the 
supply  and  demand  and  the  desires  of 
American  families  for  a  continued  im- 
provement in  housing  standards. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  bs  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr. 
Rutherford  I. 

Mr  RUTHERI-XDRD  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  lU'ge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill  now  before  us.  The 
need  for  this  bill  has  long  since  been 
proved.  Last  fall  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  undertook  two  studies  which 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  tight 
money  policy  was  having  a  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try. The  use  of  second  mortgages  and 
other  questionable  financing  practices 
was  becoming  widespread  and  discounts 
on  PHA  and  VA  loans  had  become  pro- 
hibitive in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
The  recent  trend  in  housing  starts  ccn- 
firms  those  findings.  Once  again  resi- 
dential construction  is  being  choked  off 
by  high  interest  rates  and  a  shortage  of 
mortgage  credit.  Last  month  we  were 
building  new  homes  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  about  1.1  million  units,  down  20  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Cha'.rman.  I  am  at  a  complete  loss 
to  understand  the  administration's  ob- 
jections to  this  bill.  One  would  expect 
that  they  would  have  taken  the  lead  in 
requesting  legislation  of  this  nature. 
That  would  certainly  be  called  for  by 
the  policy  directive  which  the  Congress 
included  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  what  that  policy  statement 
said.  For  one  thing,  it  calls  for  a  level  of 
housing  production  sufficient  to  "enable 
the  housing  industry  to  make  its  full 
contribution  toward  an  economy  of  max- 
imum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  ■'  FVirther  on  it  calls  for 
■  the  stabilization  of  the  housing  indus- 


try at  a  high  annual  volume  of  residen- 
tial construction." 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  have  learned  that 
we  can  disregard  this  statement  of  policy 
only  at  our  peril.  The  drojx)ff  in  home- 
building  activity  was  a  major  contri- 
butor to  the  severe  recession  of  1957  and 
1958.  By  the  same  token,  the  rapid  re- 
covery In  housing  staits  that  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1958  deserves  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  our  recovery  from  that  reces- 
sion. 

Now  once  again  we  have  seen  a  sharp 
decline  in  residential  construction  along 
With  weakness  in  other  parts  of  the 
economy  and  a  rise  in  unemployment  to 
more  tlian  4  million.  I  believe  that  even 
the  administration  would  have  to  agree 
that  a  rise  in  homebuilding  activity 
would  be  extremely  desirable  right  now. 
I  also  believe  that  the  approach  taken 
in  the  bill  now  before  us  is  the  right  one. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  policy  of  wait- 
and-watch-and-hope  is  enough  to  cure 
the  present  slump  in  homebuilding. 
Furthermore,  I  absolutely  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's contention  that  higher 
interest  rates  are  the  answer. 

For  7  years  now  we  have  witnessed  a 
.-steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  money.  We 
are  continually  told  that  somehow 
higher  interest  rates  combat  inflation. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  higher  interest 
rates  th-^mselves  are  an  important  part 
of  the  high  cost  of  livint:.  Nowhere  is 
this  seen  more  clearly  than  in  the  case 
of  housing.  Let  me  take  the  case  of  a 
family  who  can  afford  to  pay  $75  a 
month  on  a  home  loan.  Back  in  1952 
when  the  GI  interest  rate  was  4  percent 
this  family  could  afford  a  mortgage  of 
$15,600.  Today,  because  the  interest 
rate  has  risen  to  5^4  percent  that 
monthly  payment  will  carry  a  loan  of 
only  $18,500.  As  a  matter  of  fact  GI 
loans  are  simply  not  available  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 

If  thi$  family  trys  to  buy  a  home  un- 
der FHA  today  they  will  find  that  that 
$75  p.iyment  will  now  carry  a  mort- 
gage of  only  $12,000.  This,  to  me,  is 
the  crualest  form  of  inflation  because  it 
means  that  lower  income  families  are 
the  flr.sC  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  example  I  have  just  cited, 
that  family  would  have  lost  $3,600  worth 
of  hou.sQ  just  so  they  can  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  these  higher  interest 
rates,  stall  in  the  name  of  fighting  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  go  on  raising 
interest  rates  endlessly  and  the  aver- 
age homeowner  will  never  be  able  to 
meet  the  competition  in  the  money  mar- 
ket. After  all  of  these  increases  in  in- 
terest rates  we  find  that  mortgage  dis- 
counts are  as  high  as  ever.  In  my  own 
State  of  Texas  even  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  charges  a 
di.scount  of  5 '2  percent  on  GI  loans  and 
in  many  States  the  discounts  are  even 
deeper.  It  is  obvious  that  few  builders 
can  operate  under  these  terms  and  the 
result  has  been  a  sharp  drop  in  activity 
under  the  FHA  and  V'A  programs  which 
supply  the  bulk  of  lower-priced  new 
iiomes. 

The  demand  for  new  housing  is  still 
extremely  strong  The  principal  cause 
of  fluctuations  we  have  seen  ni  hous- 


ing starts  has  been  changes  in  the  flow 
of  mortgage  credit.  Oui-  main  weapon 
to  assure  a  continuing  high  flow  of  mort- 
gage credit  is  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  in  particular  its 
special  assistance  functions.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  many  people,  including  the 
administration,  have  forgotten  that  the 
law  directs  the  Association  to  buy  mort- 
gages as  needed  "as  a  means  of  retard- 
ing or  stopping  a  decline  in  mortgage 
lending  and  homebuilding  activities 
which  threatens  materially  the  stability 
of  a  high-level  national  economy."  This 
is  exactly  the  problem  confronting  the 
Nation  today  and  this  is  exactly  tlie  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vision of  $1  billion  for  P^NMA  purchases 
of  FHA  and  GI  loans  on  lower  cost 
hoiLsing. 

The  decline  in  residential  construc- 
tion has  a  particular  importance  to  my 
area,  as  it  does  in  other  growth  areas 
around  the  country.  In  order  for  busi- 
ness and  employment  to  expand  in  the 
newer  sections  of  our  Nation  it  is  nec- 
essary first  to  provide  adequate  housing. 
When  that  cannot  be  provided  at  prices 
and  mortgage  terms  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  family  we  find  that  our 
growth  is  stifled. 

The  need  for  the  Emergency  Home 
Ownership  Act  is  urgent  on  every  point. 
It  would  provide  a  much  needed  .stim- 
ulus to  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
would  help  put  some  of  the  more  than 
4  million  joble.ss  men  and  women  back 
to  work.  It  is  needed  to  achieve  the 
high  and  stable  level  of  housing  produc- 
tion called  for  in  our  national  housing 
policy  and  required  to  meet  the  de- 
ma.nds  of  population  growth  and  shift 
and  to  replace  slum  units.  It  is  needed 
to  provide  fair  treatment  for  the  home 
buying  public  and  for  the  homebuild- 
ing mdustry  who  are  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  present  tight-money  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that 
the  great  majority  of  this  body  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  this  bill  and  will  vote 
accordingly. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier  1. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortunately in  dealing  with  this  type  of 
legislation  charges  of  politics  are  always 
generated.  If  we  did  not  have  the  bill  on 
the  floor  at  all  the  previous  speaker 
from  our  side  would  not  have  made 
reference  to  political  implications. 
There  would  be  no  p>olitical  issues  If  we 
did  not  have  the  bill,  and  the  bill  should 
not  even  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  in  supp>ort  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  the  Emergency  Home  Qwner.ship  Act. 
This  bill  was  introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  this  session  by  my  able  colleague  from 
Alabama,  Albert  Rains.  Tlie  need  for 
it  grows  greater  every  day.  As  we  all 
know,  the  annual  rate  of  housing  starts 
has  dropped  sharply.  The  number  of 
homes  started  during  the  month  of 
March,  after  adjustment  for  weather 
conditions  and  other  seasonal  In- 
fluences, repre.sented  an  annual  rate 
of  only   about   1.1  million  new   homes, 
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according  to  the  Government's  figures. 
This  is  a  20  percent  decline  from  the 
rate  this  time  last  year 

The  CAUse  of  this  decline  Is  obvious. 
Tight  money  and  high  interest  rates  are 
once  acain  stifling  homebuilding  ac- 
tivity. As  we  found  in  1958.  when  a  bill 
very  similar  to  the  one  now  before  us 
sped  throuL'h  the  House  by  voice  vole, 
the  use  of  FNMA  special  as.sistance  can 
break  the  logjam  in  the  money  markets 
and  quickly  bring  about  a  recovery  in 
housing  starts.  This  is  just  the  action 
we  need  today.  A  reversal  of  Uie  drop  in 
housing  starts  would  provide  a  much- 
needed  stimulus  to  business  and  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experience  lias  proved 
that  homebuilding  Is  highly  vulnerable 
to  tight  money.  One  of  our  main  weap- 
ons In  the  defense  of  residential  con- 
struction against  the  tight  money  policy 
is  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Let  me  remind  my  coUeaguf^s 
that  in  1954.  after  careful  deliberation, 
the  Congress  included  in  the  stat<>ment 
of  purpose  govermng  FN'MA  that  the 
Agency  should  use  its  special  assi.stance 
program  to  retard  or  stop  a  decline  in 
mortgage-lending  and  homebuildii^g  ac- 
tivities which  threatens  materially  the 
stability  of  a  high  level  national  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  carry  out  tliis  re.'^pon- 
sibility  FNMA  needs  the  funds  which 
would  be  provided  by  section  11  of  this 
bill.  This  .section  would  authorize  FNMA 
to  purchase  up  to  $1  billion  worth  of  PHA 
and  VA  loans  on  low  and  moderate  cost 
housing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
emphasize  enough  that  this  fund  does 
not  represent  grants  or  giveaway  money. 
For  each  dolLir  of  the  $1  billion  to  be 
extended  under  the  bill  the  Oovern- 
meit  would  acquire  guaranteed  and  in- 
sured mortgages  of  equal  value  More- 
over, these  mortgages  w  ould  earn  interest 
over  their  life  and  the  Government  will 
matce  a  profit  because  the  interest  in- 
come will  more  than  cover  the  cost  of 
providing  and  servicing  the  loan  It  is 
significant,  Mr  Chairman,  that  in  all  its 
operations  FNMA  has  earned  a  not  in- 
come of  $3G7  million  in  its  21  years  of 
existence  after  paying  all  of  its  expenses. 
In  its  special  a.Nsistance  operation  aione. 
P'NVLA  has  earned  $34  million  since  1954. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  to  l)e  pro- 
vid?d  under  this  bill  would  bring  maxi- 
mum relief  to  areas  where  the  mortgage 
credit  shortage  Is  hurting  most.  Under  a 
prevision  of  tlie  bill,  the  FNMA  would  be 
required  to  channel  tlie  funds  to  thase 
areas  where  mortcage  credit  is  m  short 
supply.  Also,  to  assure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Association  to  prevent  an  ex- 
cessive share  of  the  funds  going  to  any 
one  builder  or  lender. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which 
would  help  us  gain  the  maximum  bene- 
fit from  the  investment  of  special  as- 
sistance funds  would  require  tlie  Agency 
for  a  period  of  1  year  to  pay  the  full  face 
valae  of  any  FHA-VA  mortgage  pur- 
chj.sed.  In  other  words,  discounts  would 
be  eliminated  In  addition,  section  9 
of  the  bill  would  set  a  ceiling  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
the  mortgage  for  commitment  and  pur- 


chase fees.  At  present  there  is  no  limit 
to  how  high  these  charges  can  go.  Under 
its  current  regulations  FNMA  charges  a 
total  of  1'2  percent.  Moreover,  the  bill 
would  limit  the  amount  collected  in  ad- 
vance to  one-fourth  of  the  total  fees  and 
charges  in  place  of  the  current  re':rula- 
t-ory  assessment  of  one-half  of  the  total. 
This  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
those  builders  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other are  unable  to  complete  their  proj- 
ects and  deliver  the  mortgages.  Let  me 
state  again  that  these  requirements  on 
purchase  price  and  limitation  of  fee-^  and 
charges  apply  only  to  FNMA's  special 
assistance  operations  which  are  de.'^r^ned 
to  aid  mortgages  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Congress  as  especially 
deserving  of  support.  The  provision  for 
par  purchase  and  the  limit  on  fees  will 
greatly  reduce  financing  costs  ti  the 
builder  which  means,  Mr  ChaiiTnan, 
that  the  hnmebuyer  will  benefit  by  a 
lower  price. 

FNMA's  regular  secondary  market  op- 
eration will  still  have  to  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  stabilizing  and  supporting 
the  home  mortgage  market  This  was 
the  obvious  purpose  of  this  function 
when  It  was  established  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  To  make  certain  that  this 
purpose  is  clear,  .section  4  of  the  bill 
states  explicitly  that  FNM.^  in  its  sec- 
ondary market  operations  shall  work 
toward  the  goal  of  aiding  in  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  mortgage  market. 

To  help  carry  out  this  purpose,  the 
bill  would  reduce  the  stock  purchase  re- 
quirement for  these  using  the  secondary 
market  operation  to  1  percent  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year.  At  present  the  law  gives 
the  agency  discretion  to  set  this  require- 
ment anywh  re  between  1  and  2  percent. 
FNMA  has  elected  to  maintain  it  at  the 
maximum  rate.  To  my  mind  this  Is 
rntir'ly  wrong.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
discounts  already  charged  by  FNMA,  a 
2  percent  stock  purcha.se  requirement 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  measure  de- 
signed to  discourage  the  use  of  FNMA. 
In  my  State  of  Georgia.  FNMA  charges 
a  discount  of  5 '2  percent  for  GI  loans 
and  in  many  other  States  the  discounts 
are  even  greater. 

As  a  general  rule  VA  appraisals  assume 
a  10-percent  profit  margin  for  the  build- 
ers so  here  we  have  FNMA  saying  to  the 
builder.  "Give  us  more  than  one-half  of 
your  normal  profit  and  we  will  do  busi- 
ness with  you."  On  top  of  this  discount 
FNMA  requires  the  seller  to  buy  cap'.tal 
stock  equal  to  2  percent  of  the  amoimt 
of  mortgages  sold.  We  all  know  that 
few  builders  want  to  hold  the  stock  or 
can  afford  to  hold  it.  Normally  the 
builder  qmckly  sells  it  and  when  he  dees 
he  finds  that  it  is  worth  only  about  50 
cenus  on  the  dollar.  As  far  as  the 
builder  is  concerned  this  50 -percent  loss 
on  FTs'MA  stock  is  just  an  additional  cost 
of  doing  business  with  the  Agency.  In 
fact  there  is  a  bill  in  conference  right 
now  which  would  recognize  this  fact  for 
tax  purposes. 

A  prevision  of  the  bill  which  has  wide- 
spread industry  support  is  section  5 
which  directs  FN\LA  to  purchase  any 
FHA  or  VA  loan  which  is  in  good  stand- 
ing. This  would  end  the  Agency's  prac- 
tice of  second  guessing  "  the  PHA  and 
VA  on  mortgages  offered  to  it  for  sale. 


If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  these 
morts:age>  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Agency  which  is  insuring  or  guaran- 
teeing FNM.'i  ncamst  loss  on  Uie  loan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  my 
record  of  steady  support  for  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  This 
Agency  has  proved  its  value  in  the  years 
since  it  wa"^  created  in  1938  Altogether 
F''NMA  has  purchased  FHA  and  VA  loans 
amounting  to  $9.2  billion;  after  deduct- 
ing sales  and  repayments  its  present 
holdings  amount  to  $5  5  billion  In  the 
colo-sal  terms  of  mortgage  lending  these 
amounts  are  not  pai-ticularly  large.  Its 
present  holdings  account  for  less  than  5 
prrcent  of  total  home  mortgage  debt. 
However.  FNMA's  activities  have  played 
u  key  role  over  the  years. 

This  is  particularly  true  m  the  ca.se  of 
the  GI  home  loan  program.  FNMA  has 
been  a  vi*al  factor  in  helping  our  vet- 
erans to  receive  the  benefit*  provided  by 
the  Congress.  For  example,  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  mortgages  purchased  un- 
der the  si>ecial  assistance  program  pro- 
vided by  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1958  were  GI  loans  This  same  sussist- 
ance  is  needed  today  since  tight  money 
is  effectively  killing  the  GI  pi-ogram. 

This  bill  would  remedy  that  un- 
fortunate situation  and  it  would  do  it 
without  one  cent  of  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  cast  their  vot^s  to- 
day in  favor  of  reviving  the  GI  program 
and  the  entire  homebuilding  industry. 
At  the  same  time  they  will  be  voting  in 
fav-^r  of  spreading  the  benefits  of  h  <me- 
ownership  and  of  giving  the  economy 
the  boost  which  this  bill  would  provide. 

Mr  McDONOUGH  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  BettsI. 

Mr  BETTS  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  another  angle  of 
this  subject  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  as  yet  and  also  call  attention  to 
what  was  said  by  the  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Home  Builders. 

The  National  A.s.sociation  (jf  Home 
Builders,  which  is  a  43.000-member  trade 
organization  in  the  homebuilding  field, 
does  not  endorse  the  billion  dollar  spend- 
ing proposal  in  this  bill  The  lesMmony 
shows  the  a.s.sociation  would  support  the 
hill  only  as  a  third  choice  alternative.  If 
the  funds  were  obtained  throuph  appro- 
priations rather  than  back-door  borrow- 
ing from  the  Treasury  and  if  the  manda- 
i/)ry  par  purchase  requirement  was 
eliminated.  Tho.se  are  two  most  Im- 
iwrtant  "ifs."'  But  there  Ls  another  bill 
which  the  as.sociation  does  endorse  and 
which  it  is  actively  supporting  because 
:t  believes  the  legislation  is  of  vital  im- 
iwrtance  to  the  homebuilding  industry. 
That  bill  Ls  H.R.  10590  which  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  reported  and 
•x-hich  would  give  the  Treasury-  ellx^w 
:-oom  in  financing  lon"-t<Tm  di-bt  outside 
•he  4'4-percent  interest  rate  celling. 
Here  is  what  that  great  organization 
.'^id  to  its  members  in  its  Washington 
letter  of  April  1.  li^eO 
PotTR  Aire  OKE-rouirrH  Pnini»T  lNTmE«;T  ow 

LrVG-TtHM    BOKDS    FAILS     To     Att«*ct 

Failure  of  Icvestors  to  respor^d  with 
enthuslafm  t-o  a  Treaaury  offerlr^  C  25-ye&r 
Donds  at  4^^  percent  his  aaderscored  th* 
ae«l     for    congressioTiai     apprTrai     at     H  R. 
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1059C,  ihe  subject  o:  President  Martin  Bart- 
:;ng's  special  Wasiiington  letter  of  March   11 

The  Treasury  had  hoped  to  sell  a  minimum 
.if  8500  million  worth  of  the  bonds,  and 
was  prepared  to  handle  sales  of  up  to  $1  5 
billion.     Investors  bought  only  $370  million 

Treasury  officials,  headed  by  Secretary 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  viewed  the  poor  re- 
sponse as  additional  evidence  that  the  4',4- 
percent  ceiling  on  Government  bonds  ma- 
turing after  5  years  must  either  be  removed 
or  modiaed  NAHB's  leadership  strongly 
concurs  m  this  viewpoint. 

"It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  even  in  a  pe- 
riod when  money  ha^  eased  that  the  4'^- 
percent  rate  is  net  .=ittractive  to  long-term 
Investors,"  Bartl:rig  said  "This  test  con- 
stitutes a  fair  warning  that  unless  the  cell- 
ing is  modified  the  Treasury  will  have  no 
alternative  other  than  to  drain  funds  out 
of  the  short-term  market  to  handle  its  re- 
financing of  the  public  debt  This  will  hit 
homebullding — and  hit  it  hard  ' 

Prior  to  the  long-term  bond  test,  the  eas- 
ing of  money  during  the  ilrst  quarter  had 
established  a  psychological  climate  which 
had  noticeably  dimmed  the  prospects  for 
any  favorable  action  on  HR.  10590  What 
was  being  overlooked — or  ignored— is  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  the  proposition 
that  the  Treasury  must  have  a  greater  de- 
gtree  of  flexibility  in  the  management  of  the 
public  debt  which  now  stands  at  $287  billion. 
Debt  management  is  not  simply  a  Treasury 
problem,   it  is  a  national  problem. 

TTIE.\SL'RY     WOULD    BE    GIVEN    ELBOW    ROOM 

H  R  10590  would  permit  the  Treasury  In 
any  fiscal  year  to  issue  new  bonds  up  to  a 
total  of  2  percent  of  the  public  debt  at  in- 
terest rates  In  excess  of  the  4 '4 -percent  cell- 
ing It  also  would  permit  some  advance  re- 
funding These  provisions  would  give  the 
Treasury  badly  needed  elbow  room  in  tian- 
dling  the  debt  They  would  act  to  spread 
the  debt  out  more  evenly  over  a  longer  span. 
Now  the  Treasviry  is  forced  to  concentrate 
virtually  ail  of  its  financing  activitie;,  In 
the  short-term  market  The  Government's 
present  position  might  be  compared  to  the 
plight  of  a  modest-income  home  buyer  who 
had  to  buy  a  home  over  a  20-year  period,  but 
was  required  to  refinance  his  mortgage  ev- 
ery 90  days. 

There  is  no  assurance — in  fact,  the  evi- 
dence is  to  the  contrary — that  the  softening 
of  the  money  markets  wi!l  continue  through- 
out the  year.  Moreover,  under  anticipated 
future  conditions,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  Treasury  will  not  again  attempt 
another  short-term  issue  similar  to  the 
Magic  5's.  which  hit  savings  institutions  so 
hard  last  year. 

If  the  Treasury  is  not  permitted  to  do 
some  substantial  refinancing  in  the  long- 
term  sector  of  the  market,  the  situation  Is 
bound  to  worsen  During  the  1960's,  880 
billion  of  securities  will  come  due.  The  real 
test  will  come  In  the  last  6  months  of  -he 
year.  Including  a  peak  on  Augiist  15,  when 
a  $9  6  billion  issue  comes  due.  and  again  on 
November  15,  when  $108  billion  m  bi.nds 
and  certificates  come  due.  These  peaks  will 
hit  a:  times  when  the  needs  of  business  for 
funds  will  be  at  high  levels. 

Unless  Congress  approves  H  R.  10590 — and 
your  continued  support  for  this  measure  is 
urgently  required— there  mav  be  trouble  in 
the  fall 

As  to  the  present  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, NAHB  has  received  scattered  reports  of 
slight  easing  in  the  availability  of  mortgage 
funds,  although  it  Is  still  impossible  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  measurement.  Advance 
commitments  are  probably  li»ser.ing.  and 
the  problem  of  qualifying  buyers  is  some- 
what less  acute  m  many  areas. 

Mr    CLEM  MILLER.     Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr   BETTS      I  yield. 


Mr  CLEM  MILLER.  Am  I  to  under- 
.stand  then  that  absent  action  on  the 
loi^islation  to  which  the  gentleman  ha.s 
jUst  been  referring,  NAHB  would  sup- 
port the  Emergency  Home  Ownership 
Act;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BETTS.     I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  thought  the 
cientleaian  ju.st  said  that  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  said  that 
as  a  tlurd  alternative  it  would  adopt  this 
bill:  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  at  that 
third  point. 

Mr  BETTS  But  we  still  have  the 
back-door  Treasury  approach  which 
they  oijject  to. 

Mr  CLEM  MILLER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man say  unequivocally  that  the  home- 
builders  are  opposed  to  this  bill  as  it 
stand. s? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  only  saying  that 
they  are  an  organization  which  I  think 
have  an  important  part  in  homebulld- 
ing. I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  which 
I  thinlt  i.-^  pertinent  and  which  I  thirxk 
they  deserve  to  have  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr  CLEM  MILLER.  But  according 
to  the  proceedings  of  their  convention 
they  definitely  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  this  bill:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  saying  only  what 
the  letter  says,  and  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled Qo  have  it  m  the  Record. 

Mr  CLEM  MILLER  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman. 
will  tht  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BETTS.     I  vield, 

Mr  Mcdonough.  I  think  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  in 
the  letter  wa.s  that  some  builders  would 
support  the  pre.sent  bill  providing  it  did 
not  provide  for  par  purchase  of  PNMA: 
in  other  words,  $1  billion  for  additional 
purchase  of  mortgages  but  not  at  par. 
And  also,  the  back-door  approach,  which 
would  kill  the  present  bill. 

Mr  BETTS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in- 
formecl  the  other  great  trade  associations 
interested  in  homebuilding — namely,  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan 
League  the  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Snvint!s  Banks,  the  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers A.v^DCiation  of  America,  the  American 
Bankers  As.sociation,  and  the  National 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association — 
unaniittously  oppose  this  so-called  emer- 
gency housing  bill  but  unanimously  sup- 
port giving  the  Treasury  relief  from  the 
4'|-percent  strait  jacket  ceiling  on  long- 
term  financing.  If  the  Congress  really 
wants  to  do  something  to  help  the  hous- 
ing industry  it  seems  to  me  we  are  work- 
ing on  the  wrong  bill.  The  Congi-ess 
should  vote  down  this  so-called  emer- 
gency housmg  bill  which  the  housing  in- 
dustry does  not  want  and  in  its  place 
get  bu.'^v-  and  pa.ss  the  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing bill  which  the  housing  industry  does 
want  to  prevent  the  drain  of  mortgage 
funds  from  savintrs  institutions. 

Mr  MrDONOUGH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   fMr    PinoI 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman  while  some 
of  the  perennial  enemies  of  Government 
housing  programs  would  want  us  to  be- 
lieve otherwise,  we  have  yet  to  win  the 
battle  to  provide  American  families  with 


decent,  safe,  sanitary  housing.  In- 
stead, the  need  for  a  continuous  flow  of 
fimds  into  the  home  mortgage  market 
remains  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  stabili- 
zation measures.  For  this  reason,  we 
must  continue  to  supplement  and  sup- 
port the  private  capital  markets  which 
have  been  assisting  the  building  indus- 
try. The  Emergency  Home  Ownership 
Act  of  1960  has  as  its  primary  objective 
the  encouragement  of  mortgage  lending. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  imperative  that 
we,  in  Congress,  strive  for  the  successful 
passage  of  this  Important  housing  legis- 
lation. 

My  home  city  of  New  York  has  been 
among  the  cities  which  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  urban  families.  In  spite 
of  all  the  State,  Federal,  and  municipal 
housing  programs  and  the  sometimes 
heroic  efforts  of  the  homebuilding  In- 
dusti-y — more  than  200,000  substandard 
housing  units  still  remain  in  the  city's 
housing  inventory;  and  aiiother  100.000 
dwelling  units  are  grossly  overcrowded. 
Only  through  a  miracle  of  miracles 
could  the  children  living  in  such  an  en- 
vironment emerge  as  mentally  adjusted, 
physically  sound  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  under  date  of  April  21.  1960. 
It  was  in  connection  with  a  dinner  held 
in  New  York.  The  caption  of  the  article 
is  "Loan  Outlook  Still  Bad.  MBA  Group 
Hears."  MBA  stands  for  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  New  York.  It 
says: 

Homebuilding  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  throughout  the  State  has  declined 
sharply  because  of  the  inability  of  builders 
to  obtain  mortgage  financing  in  the  present 
tight  money  market,  members  of  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  New  York  were 
told  at  their  April  dinner  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  BUtmore  last  night  "Despite  the 
headlines  that  loan  funds  are  easing,  the 
outlook  is  not  good  and  Is  not  likely  to  get 
better."  asserts  Alexander  Paulsen,  board 
chairman  of  the  Long  Island  Home  Builders 
Institute  and  vice  president.  General  Build- 
ers Corp  "Builders  today  cant  get  conunlt- 
ments  for  building  loans  and  permanent 
mortgages  in  the  volume  and  at  terms  we 
and  our  home  buyers  need." 

Jack  Prledland.  Staten  Island  builder  and 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Home 
Builders  Association,  noted  that  the  mort- 
gage crisis  extends  throughout  most  areas  of 
New  York  State.  Mr  Frledland  said  that  Just 
within  2  weeks  the  State  Savings  Banks  As- 
sociation had  tried  to  remedy  the  situation  by 
having  local  savings  banks  send  (1  million 
Into  Westchester  and  another  tl  million  to 
Buffalo   to  cover  needed   home   mortgages. 

The  New  York  City  housing  situation 
is  but  a  miniature  of  the  state  of  the 
national  housing  panorama  The  1956 
national  housing  inventory  revealed  that 
there  are  almost  4  million  dwelling  units 
in  this  country  which  are  seriously  defi- 
cient in  some  respects;  another  2  8  mil- 
lion do  not  have  running  water  and  4  7 
million  lack  private  plumbing  facilities. 
That  such  misery  and  filth  should  exist 
in  this  most  economically  and  socially 
progressive  Nation  of  the  world  is  be- 
yond comprehension.  It  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  battle  for  improved  hous- 
ing is  really  just  beginning,  for  not  only 
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must  we  Increase  the  amount  of  housing 
und?r  the  pressure  of  population  growth 
and  mobility  but  we  must  also  strive  to 
upgrade  the  condition  of  the  existing 
supi'ly  of  housing. 

A  profitable,  progressive  business  en- 
terprise constantly  seeks  to  protect  its 
investment — this  is  the  key  to  its  re- 
maiiing  profitable"  and  "progressive." 
Numbered  among  this  country's  as.seLs 
are  more  than  $250  billion  in  nonfarm 
resMential  wealth.  This  is  for  structures 
onlj  ;  the  value  of  land  is  not  included  in 
this  sum.  The  physical  plant  winch 
comprises  our  residential  structures  is  an 
investment  which  warrants  a  high  level 
of  protection,  through  rehabilitation  and 
the  replacement  of  obsolescent  struc- 
tures; by  stepping  up  the  capacity  of  the 
housing  machinery  to  provide  for  in- 
crei^ed  needs,  and  by  furnishing  the  nec- 
essary tools  for  proper  maintenance. 
This  is  as  vital  to  the  Nation's  economic 
growth  and  stability  as  the  proper  main- 
ten-ince  of  the  capital  equipment  of  a 
bus.ness  enterprise, 

The  accumulation  of  residential  wealth 
of  luch  magnitude  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  private  industry  alone.  The 
National  Housing  Act  of  1934  under- 
girded  the  home  mortgaL;e  market  by 
developing  a  standard  mortgage  instru- 
ment, promoting  uniformity  in  mortgage 
tra  isactions  and  encouragii^g  home  own- 
ersliip  through  measures  designed  to  im- 
part a  degree  of  liquidity  to  mortgage 
mai  ket  funds.  Tlie  contributions  of  the 
agencies  operating  under  this  historic 
legislation  are  legion.  I  do  not  have  to 
reiterate  them  here.  Tlie  programs  ad- 
ministered by  these  ar.encies  continue 
to  oe  important  to  the  limited-income 
home  buyer,  to  the  lending  institutions 
aiid  the  homebuilding  industry. 

The  housing  bill  now  pending  before 
us  will  help  to  ease  the  flow  of  mortgage 
funds,  thereby  preventing  a  sharper  de- 
cline in  homebullding  activity  and  ac- 
commodating those  families  who  wish  to 
exercise  the  right  to  reside  in  a  home  of 
their  own.    It  will  not  increase  the  tax- 
pajer's  bill.    Nor  does  it  provide  for  any 
further  encroachment   by   the  Govern- 
meat  into  what  is  essentially  Uie  respon- 
sibility of  private  enterprise.    Instead,  it 
wil.  assist  the  homebuilders  of  America 
to  continue  to  provide  improved  housing. 
In  the  late  1940's  when  Senators  Taft, 
Wagner,   and   Eiknder   fought  so   dili- 
ger  tly  and  unselfishly  to  provide  a  legis- 
lative vehicle  for  housing  and  community 
improvement,  the  need  was  great,  and  it 
was  urgent.    In  the  decade  .lust  passed, 
n  spite  of  the  efTorts  of  the  Congress, 
civic  leaders.  Government  oEBcials.  the 
coiLstruction      industry      and      lending 
sources,  we  have  succeeded  in  the  elim- 
ination of  only  oiie-fourth  of  the  dilapi- 
dated  housing    which    existed    in    1950. 
Wliile  housing  starts  have  averaged  in 
excess  of   1.2  million  units  annually,  it 
has  been  estimat^Kl  that  at  this  level  of 
nc'v  construction  we  will  not  be  able  to 
eliminate    our    backlog    of    substandard 
housing     by     1970 — ten     years     hence. 
Therefore,    today — 1960— the    need    for 
ho'ising  programs  continues  to  be  urgent. 
In  the  face  of  a  generally  high  stand- 
ard  of   living   and    a    national   product 


which  increases  with  each  passing  year, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  so  important 
an  asset  as  our  residential  structures  and 
their  environment.  The  billion  dollar 
fund  to  purchase  FHA  and  GI  home 
mortgages  envisioned  by  this  emergency 
measure  would  be  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  The  economic  and 
.social  returns  from  such  an  investment 
Will  more  than  repay  the  advance  of  this 
sum.  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  support  this  important  bill  which  will 
benefit  so  many  of  our  citizens  by  not 
only  increasing  job  opportunities  but 
creating  decent  and  suitable  living  con- 
ditions for  our  American  families. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLNO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  stated  in  his  remarks 
regarding  this  bill  that  no  one  from  the 
city  of  New  York  would  be  aided  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Can  the  gentle- 
man state  from  his  experience  on  this 
committee,  as  well  as  from  hLs  expe- 
rience living  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
I  do.  that  the  people  who  are  trving  to 
build  in  the  so-called  suburban  areas  of 
New  York  City,  such  as  Queens,  the 
Bronx,  and  Staten  Island,  and  those 
who  are  going  into  Westchester  County 
and  New  Jersey  because  of  lack  of  de- 
cent housing  in  New  York  City,  find  they 
cannot  buy  a  home  because  the  money  i? 
not  available  in  a  mortgage  market,  and 
that  the  builders  are  having  difficulty 
building  because  they  cannot  get  mort- 
gages for  the  homes  for  these  people 
from  New  York  City? 

Mr  PINO.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
the  facts  con-ectly. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  So  that  when 
the  gentleman  stated  this  would  not  help 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City  he  was 
in  error? 

Mr.  FINO.  Yes;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  not  entirely  correct  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield'' 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  the  land  can  be  purchased 
and  a  home  built  thereon  for  SI 3. 500  in 
his  area'' 

Mr.  FINO.  We  are  not  talking  about 
a  $13,500  home. 

Ml-.  Mcdonough,  you  are  talking 
about  New  York  City 

Mr.  FINO.  The  gentleman  asked  me 
a  question.  Allow  me  to  answer  it. 
"WTien  we  are  talking  about  S13.500  and 
$14,500  we  are  talking  about  moitgage 
money   and   not   the  entire  price   of   a 

loan.  .  .^^ 

Mr.  Mcdonough.     That  is  right. 

Mi-  PINO.  We  can  build  homes  in 
New  York  Citv  for  SI 6.000  and  SI 7. 000. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Then  the  dov.-n 
paj-ment  would  have  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  house  and  $14,500 
in  the  high  cost  area. 

Mr    FINO      Exactly. 

Mr  Mcdonough,  so  when  some- 
one buys  that  high-cost  house  for  $17,000 
you  are  not  catering  to  the  low  wage 
eai-ner.     The  purchaser  has  to  make  a 


$3,000  downpayment  on  a  $17,000  house 
in  order  for  the  builder  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  selling  the  mortgage  to  Fan- 
nie Mae.    How  do  you  reconcile  that' 

Mr.  FINO.  If  we  have  this  legislation 
on  our  statute  books,  the  benefits  from  it 
would  flow  into  the  tight  money  market 
and  help  ease  the  present  situation  by 
raaking  more  mortgage  funds  available. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  That  is  an  as- 
sumption.    That  Ls  all  a  presumption 

Mr.  FINO.  Additional  funds  would  be 
available  and  there  would  be  enough 
funds  for  those  purposes  which  you  have 
mentioned. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
V,  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FINO.  I  yield. 
Mr  Mcdonough,  in  the  last  bil- 
l.on  dollar  Fannie  Mae  special  assistance 
fund  that  was  voted  in  1958,  the 
f  ntire  State  of  New  York  got  104  houses 
i.nd  most  of  them  were  in  low-cost  areas 
i,nd  not  out  on  Long  Island  or  other 
hi.siher  priced  areas. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern  for  New  York  State,  but 
our  concern  and  interest  should  also  be 
national. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
.?  entleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  re- 
(juire  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mrs.  GRirnTHsJ . 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^vould  like  to  p>oint  out  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
am  more  than  for  this  bill.  The  State  of 
Ivlichigan  lias  been  the  third  fastest 
growing  State  in  the  past  decade.  De- 
troit has  had  the  most  rapid  industrial 
expansion  of  any  city  in  America  during 
the  past  6  months.  Yet.  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  exceeds  the  national 
average  in  dropoffs  in  housing  start"? 
:t  IS  not  necessary  to  point  out  that 
.\merica  can  afford  housing. 

Secondly.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
jx)int  out  that  those  people  who  are  suf- 
fering in  the  building  trades  and  in  the 
i^uilding  industry  from  lack  of  housins 
.starts  are  facing  a  far  great-er  problem 
than  those  people  who  share  m  a  gen- 
eral depression.  People  who  are  out  of 
Aork  during  the  time  of  high  employ- 
ment and  rising  prices  in  areas  face  un- 
usual difficulties.  America  can  afford 
this  bill. 

I  might  point  out  further  that  while 
this  may  affect  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  debt  service  charge 
to  be  carried  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  that  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee support  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
passed  and  made  the  law  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HoFFM.^^•l 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  forced 
to  disagree  with  my  delightful  colleague 
from  Detroit  (Mrs.  Griffiths! .  who  .lust 
addressed  us.  and  for  whose  views  I  have 
the  utmost  respect,  but  it  is  also  very  dif- 
ficult in  fact,  impossible,  to  understand 
the  need  for  this  bill  Yesterday  and  to- 
day the  majority  leader  Mr.  McCorm.^ck 
made  his  usual  speech,  the  one  that  he 
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makes  when  legislation  of  this  kind 
comes  up.  I  gathered  the  impression 
that  Repubhcans  are  all  Uving  m  the 
dark  ages.  That  is  the  way  they  prefer 
to  live.  They  are  all  back  numbers. 
They  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  He  seems  to  follow  the  Hop- 
kins theory.  Tax  and  spend  and  so  win 
the  votes  of  the  thoughtless^the  sup- 
port of  those  who  would  redivlde  the 
wealth  of  our  people— take  from  those 
who  have  worked  and  earned  and  .saved 
and  give  to  those  who  have  spent  as  they 
lived— saved  not  at  all  for  the  day  to 

come. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  read  this  lit- 
tle letter  from  a  young  man  who  writes 
he  does  knovv   what  is   going  on.     He 

writes : 

Ajmiil  33.  1S60. 

My  letter  concerns  itseU  In  tta  er  Urety 
with  the  controversial  H.R.  4700  or  th  •  For- 
and  bill.  Aa  you  must  have  already  resized 
the  new  generation  which  will  wit  iln  n 
short  time,  control  tomorrow's  Ooveniment 
Is  better  Informed,  better  educated  than 
ever  before.  There  \b  relatively  little  hap- 
pening in  our  Government  today  of  which 
the  p<K>ple  of  today  are  unaware  when  com- 
pared with  a  decade  or  two  ago  South  Korea 
Is  a  good  example  of  the  awakening  of  fi 
sleeping  giant,  public  opinion. 

The  Ptorand  bill  Is  one  of  the  so-callec!  hur- 
dles which  demonstrate  to  the  public  where 
their  Representatives  actually  stand.  Our 
Government  Is  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
and  far  '.he  people,  and  Is  existent  therefore 
to  serve  the  people.  It  should,  thercfcre,  be 
your  duty  to  aid  with  the  passing  of  the 
Forund  bill  and  challenge  the  opposln;:  se'.r- 
Ish,  weil-flnanced  minority  blocking  the  bill 
due  to  conflicting  Interests.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  hear  of  your  support  and  aid 
with  a  discharge  petition  to  get  H.R  4700 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Comnuttec. 
When  It  Is  time  to  go  to  the  polls  I  sha:!  vote 
for  a  candidate  which  supporU  the  a.erage 
Individual  and  sincerely  hope  that  yo-u  shall 
be  one  of  those  I  shall  have  In  mind 

I  know  of  no  more  delightful  proce- 
dure than  that  of  being  generous  and 
helpful,  especially  If  you  are  plvlng 
away  aomeone  elae's  money.  How  eager 
we  are  to  help  the  other  fellow  ai'ound 
election  time  with  the  tax  dollars  of  the 
other  man'a  earnings 

That  Is  what  mo.nt  of  the  mcttjures 
supported  by  our  Domocrai  collengues 
favor— again  Harry  Hoplcin*— t«x- 
spond  brings  the  votes 

We  are  told-ut  lPft«l  ihiM  la  iho  iin- 
pioMion  I  get— that  the  home  fullci  do 
U'.i  lirtvt>  ttnv  nioiu'v  to  buy  homen. 
hoinr-,  0(Mi  toil  nuuh  Why-  bocftuso  -f 
the  uivi-ftwuy  policy  of  the  mnjortiy 
jittiiy  I  junl  ifttd  UuU  llip  elpcinclani 
uio  ti(<Uinu  t(l  ttu  htmr  Tliiit.  and  the 
ovtM'-rininn  i'<ml,  muy  huvo  somnth  nu  'o 
(Id  uiih  tlie  iimbiliiv  to  buy  n  huino 

rii(4|i  M  yn\i  lutDt)  to  Uml  Noll  of  nil 
muuiufnt  mitt  nt  our  iintti«»  fmiiut  m 
\.\w  l.ici.  wopk  II  !■»  iinptMirtiblp  iti  upl  A 
luilrl  i<>i0i\rtiii)U  hrin  m  Wftuhiimlon  ftU' 
t\  ftmnlllUPM'-  \'iu  M.o»ulrr  Ju«t  Ahnn 
thin  NORl'OlU  nf  moiiPV  rxlult  I'poptp 
liiuo  mi'MPv  lo  ot)tm«  t<i  Wrtnliiiiiiioii 
•lii(l.»v«  iittprv  «ny«  4(10. 000  nip  llPl'n 
Dill  tuil  thn  iirrflA  trll  un  a  wprK  ago 
.Munrtny  that  l,0OO-plu«  people  wore 
v^nituiK  in  linr  to  go  thrnugh  thr  While 
IliMur'  It  po*t«  moiipy  to  pnmo  to 
WuNhington  It  coAlM  dolluis  to  viAit 
l;r;f     In  truth  Bhd  In  fact  It  U  not  r 


scarcity  of  money  at  all  which  prevents 
the  purchase  of  a  home.  It  is  the  high 
cost— in  tuin  the  result — of  the  so- 
called  liberal  policy  of  buying  when  pay- 
ment is  not  possible.  It  is  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  people  to  buy  something  they 
want  instead  of  something  they  need. 
Read  the  press.  Look  ai-ound  Detroit. . 
Look  on  the  streets  and  the  highway^. 
There  is  money  to  buy  autos.  Talk  about 
unemployment.  They  are  making  more 
cars  kn  Detroit  than  ever  before.  There 
are  3o  many  almost  everywhere  tiiat 
there  is  no  place  to  put  them;  scarcely 
room  on  the  highways  to  drive  them  in 
safety 

It  li  not  a  scarcity  of  mone"  that 
creates  an  emergency  if  there  be  one. 
It  is  the  cost  of  buildiiig  Why  are 
hompf;  so  high'  Because  all  during  the 
last  few  years  the  cost  of  buildmi;  has 
been  going  up  and  up.  They  have 
pusli9d  the  cost  of  a  home  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  man.  Oh.  yes,  say 
the  liberals — wages  must  go  higher - 
and  they  do.  but  unfortunately  the 
higher  wage  buys  no  more;  sometimes 
less.  In  times  gone  by  one  was  able 
to  buy  40  acres  of  land  for  what  an 
automobile  costs  now.  You  could  make 
a  living  on  that  land.  No  longer  is  that 
true. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
lack  of  money.  It  is  a  lack  of  judg- 
menti  in  spending.  It  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  so-called  liberal  policy  of  those 
who  tax  one  to  give  to  another.  II 
money  is  needed  for  homes  it  is  the 
determination  to  have  our  own  way,  buy 
beyond  our  mear^s  and  pile  up  the 
national  debt:  leave  the  bill,  the  cost 
both  private  and  public,  to  .some  future 
rencration  to  liquidate.  A  sclf.sh  un- 
fair policy — but  one  which  gets  votes. 
If  that  is  not  selfisli  I  do  not  know  what 
selfl.shness  Is,  We  cannot  go  on  end- 
lessly increa.slng  waKe>  Add!n«  to  the 
cost  of  everything.  Bcinc  able  to  buy 
no  more  with  the  higher  wage  Think 
of  tlv  c;\.se  of  the  old  person  wlio  l-.ius  a 
homf,  u  Kood  home,  but  is  phvsicallv 
har.ct;cai)ped  nnd  lia.s  to  have  .someoiu- 
about  30  hour.i  a  week  Do  you  know 
what  It  costs'  Plfty  dollars  for  Ipsa 
than  30  houra  work  Whore  l.s  Uir  oId<  ; 
pcrsijn,  unable  lo  v^ork,  to  net  tl.r 
nionfy '  Saviuns  ixhuu^iod,  caruinu 
Ciiparlty  pxhuu.Ntn! 

Wliut  vkc  nr«Hl  1'.  u  l.iile  u  i.m-  pluv.n!!  ■ 
Wlpvt  wt'  neiHl  \s  \yh.\'.  \\\v  Inlr  .'mmuiI.-. 
Wailnwoiih  wlio  .scrvi'd  line  foi'  ho  long 
In  thh  II m.sp  ftftrr  nrrvlnii  in  thr  Ppu* 
iiu  I'r'iiu'mLxT  what  Hrnul<ir  Wuds- 


ate  inu  If 

VKM  LJl    itlU 


A  llMli'  wntk.   11 
l.tUi'     Ihnuuht     fill 


lll'.lc    ll.'lfl. 

ittui    a    i.uii<    innuuni    r<>i     tin-    f.ituiS. 

.SdUild   iliutilllP   then,   *o;iiul   'ndiv, 

WJirir    1*   thh   llninn    to   nil!  '      ^Vlt^s     I 
I  t'.tl  ilrpi  i'>  .1  i|\  Hlut  tt'.cn  ,1  itiit  11 1  ill  I  I   ,    ; 

intmiu'hmt^ni     My    c<»tif«poiiilt'Ht     n- 
fpirid  lo  ihn  Foirtiid  bill     'Hml  mPrtii* 
luoi'i  hillioiiK,  how  much  no  oiip  knows, 
If  \\4  krnp  on  how  inucli  nnd  fiotn  \\\\t\' 
nouite  ulll  It  i\ll  oomr*' 

Ml    nnoWN  of  CWoiulrt      Ml    ('lit\,i 
n\n\\    I  slrld  1  minute*  to  tho  Bcllllriiuni 
fintu  ('(lUininin  :  Mr   Cirvi  Mitirn; 

Ml     c;l.LM  Mll.LKH      Mr    ChuliMi«n 
thrrr  hnvn   been   rcmniks  on   Urn   floor 
about  thr  National  Assoclntlon  uf  Homo 
nuilctrr>«  supporting  this  blU  only  as  a 


third  alternative.  Presuming  that  to  be 
the  ca.se,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  reached 
the  third  alternative.  But  let  the  record 
.show  that  the  National  A.s.sociation  of 
Home  Buildn.s  Arnt  on  record  at  their 
convention  m  favor  of  thi.s  legi.siatlon. 
The  board  of  directors  subsequently  ap- 
Pttr<ntly  leveised  th*-  pu-iitlun  of  tlu-  con- 
vention. They  .sp«>ak  of  "back-door 
spending."  Homebuildcrs  should  know 
you  need  a  back  door  as  much  or  more 
than  a  front  door.  This  is  a  method- 
ology of  Congre-ss.  and  what  are  the 
homebuilders  Aoiim  in  this  dispute  at 
all?  I  think  it  Ls  about  timi  tin  NaLiouul 
Association  put  its  money  on  the  line  and 
decided  who  its  frundo  were. 

Tlie  ccntleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
McDoNOucHl  lias  said  this  afternoon 
that  this  bill  will  benefit  builders  I  hope 
the  National  Association  will  pay  careful 
attention  to  this  bccau' e  he  is  opposed  to 
the  bill.  He  said  that  thf  people  who  are 
not  going  to  bcnift  are  the  consumcri. 
We  will  see  about  that  in  a  moment. 

V.hat  arc  the  f,\ct.s?  It  serms  to  me 
that  when  we  get  down  to  the  question  of 
need  or  no  need  we  should  go  to  the  rec- 
ord, to  the  hearings,  and  not  charge 
pontics.  I  do  not  know  what  l.';  being 
said  elsewhere,  but  I  do  know  the  wit- 
nesses from  California  w  ho  came  before 
our  committee  said  there  wa.s  need.  I 
am  not  weeping  any  crocodile  tears  for 
California,  but  we  do  give  up  large 
amounts  of  money  That  money  flows 
into  the  eastern  money  market  in  sav- 
ings and  Insurance,  and  only  n  trickle 
comes  back,  llie  fact  is  that  In  Califor- 
nia we  need  money  for  hou.slr\g.  and  we 
need  an  easing  of  the  money  market. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, rrqardlcss  of  what  has  been  said 
here,  can  stand  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  oppose  the  need  for  help  In  housing. 
There  l.s  ample  evidence  in  this  record 
that  I  am  holding  here. 

The  gentJeman  from  New  Jer.sey  I  Mr. 
WiDif ALi. !  wn.s  pif'.scnt  at  the  time  the 
vltnes.se.s  from  California  app'*nr»Hl,  (he 
^;ontlew■oman  from  Mlchman  'Mr"! 
OmmTiM  1  wa.s  thrrr  at  the  time  There 
Is  ample  testimony  in  this  record,  and  It 
l.s  a  mwl  roiiviiuinR  cnnr  b«n;li  nln^;  at 
piU!o  'J0(!  of  ih.e  lu'llrln^i'^  l»'l  mr  (I't'te 
oist  i\  typi<  ill  rxiimple: 

HfM"  ',•<  wtMil  p!Ui  Srhwnrt?  hn«  to 
Nil  y 

Now,  eomlng  to  anuther  altustlon  v.hu  !> 
Ii  becoming  more  nnrt  mnre  prrvnieiil  l" 
the  MtAto,    th«   luat    Hiture*   ihuwlng   Mutl    n<> 

Serotni  of  tiic  htwnp*  pri><ivt(<«Mi  m  Mtuthpm 
'lUtfornla  were  cnuvcnMuiuti   wuu  (K'Uxi 
murifaffM,  t»4  lo  pM^fh'  i>r  iii«  iintuet  m 
uur  a/ta  were  pr<i'iii>Mi  mi'u  >  inN<-iiii(iiini 
wtil)  seodiut  n>      >    > 

III  this  sllu.t!;  «>'  i"»^"  '»  7ai>e«ro»iil 
nr»t   mnnu«g«    fui    .>    o-ini      I    lift   yi  'r»,   on 

t..p   iif    Min'    Itrllli/   nil    M    piiirlil    .p.'i.nil    IHi>tl» 

,i,\af>  »,.\\\  u  t  \''  I  'I'll'  iii'n  whii'ii  \»  tlie 
averaii"  •  '  '''■  '  «  '■■  r  'Mimi*  »•  i  p"i'' 
eeni  p<»i  hp.i.  . 

A»t.>ln  I  1..'  .ImriiUlil  I  '  '  I'''  'V  , "'  -'  iiiuj'l^ 
«  (U0  ifl  n  pnrmil,  iM  ♦'iJ  M  ^mmi  *!>• 
Ill  'Ulhly  pnymmit**  mr  »nf1  ni"  inN 
.'MiiiprlnVo  Mif  .ij.jifM^uu'i'rls  ♦un  'III  ">•'  Ht"' 

filMrt|ft1lt««       1      |irr.  ri;l      Mf     n.r     ♦.!    KKl     nf.niid 

ii\iir»tfnnp  nr  S;i;l  phii  ni\  nvninifn  ^f  $.1A  fnf 
trt»i"<  ni\(l  iixiurniicM  nnil,  iif  riiur»r  tl\p  big 
■  lungrr  Imip  1*  [\\\\.  cuuiP  ll\»  Piiil  nf  Ml* 
7   yr.ir*    '  iu,l'  I  , ,  ]ll{    il  I  .kor 

M      Mo  I  HI    V.'       il    V   u  rtinplUy  on   Uiivtf 
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Mr.  ScHWARTB.  At  the  end  of  7  years  the 
bUi'er  Is  going  to  have  lo  face  a  fantastic 
problem.  His  1  percent  a  month  didn't 
bej;ln  to  pay  off  tlie  $3,300  second  mortgage 
ovir  the  7-year  perlexl.  so  as  of  the  end  ol 
the  seventli  year  he  finds  he  has  to  make  a 
pamient  of  $1  750  on  the  h"use  that  he  got 
intJ  with  no  downpayment.  and  this,  gen- 
tlemen, we  feel  in  u  growing  and  very  serlou* 
situation,  and  why   h.ns  this  rome  about? 

It  htii  come  about  becau-se  builders  such 
as  myself  and  others  up  and  down  the  State 
have  been  vmable  to  flnauce  GI  and  FHA. 
thJ  money  not  being  available  We  have 
had  to  resort  to  a  convei.tUiual  program, 
domg  a  tremendous  Inju.'tioe  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California,  kcnowlng  that  at 
tha  end  of  this  seventh  year  there  Is  goluft 
to  be  a  big  problem. 

WTiere  was  the  opposition  to  this  te.s- 
tlriony"'  There  was  not  any  Where 
wi^  the  challenge  to  thLs  fine  testimony 
from  Dan  Schwartz  and  the  other  Cali- 
fo'ians?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  speak  here  in  opposition  to  this 
bi  1  from  California,  there  should  be 
so-ne  indication  of  it — the  record.  And 
there  is  none. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chali-man,  I 
yl''!d  10  minutes  to  the  ^'entleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr   CruTMl. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Ml.ssouri  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  u.sually  do  not  vot*  against  a  rule 
In  fact  I  have  bf*en  tryinp  to  think  when 
I  ast  voted  aualnst  a  rule.  However.  I 
did  vote  apainst  the  rule  on  this  bill, 
ard  I  mlRht  say  that  the  attendance 
during  debate  on  this  issue  has  tended 
to  confirm  my  vote  because  there  does 
net  seem  to  be  any  interest  in  this  bill 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Chairman  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  lot  present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
CO  int 

Mr  SANTANOEIX)  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wuhdraw  the  point  of  order 

Vlr  ORIFFIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
th »  point  of  order  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
ooant.  t After  counting  I  8eventy-eli?ht 
M  mberw  are  present,  not  a  quorum 

1  he  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Ihf  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lo'unu  Members  failed  to  Hnswei  U)  their 
names: 

iHoll   No    .«>7i 


All  xundur 

(inniiatii 

Moirlaoi) 

M   i<  r*oi), 

Oaiy 

Nil 

,'.r.iii 

r>«viii 

1  fhirti   Mich 

AMntfS 

(imitMhaii 

rviiv 

Bailey 

(Hunt 

I'llrltur 

H«k»r 

(iray 

IMIioil 

•aMvn 

lUltmh 

I'liriir 

a.o'M 

NAnru 

I'llMVll 

Hf   i  1    ry 

MamiiMi 

NnbMUt 

r.     ,,,^ 

Itminrui 

KipIUIIUI) 

'■r 

Il  will 

l(.    iM  ll* 

II    tklii 

ini'lmiiti 

KMHrik    I'm 

IliM  k|i<y 

,lll|ll>«      All! 

Mil  >iii'\ 

1       1, 

Ki'.o  in 

Muiiil 

n.    1 

Ki'.iMli 

nil'  ppoti 

.  ,    , 

KOWiitM 

Mll'>M 

II    .1 

K'lilii^ 

N 1 1 1 1  n  1    K  n  1 1  •> 

'       r'  '  H'  III 

1  nti'M' 

N|ll  IIIIIKl 

'k 

Ml  ttilili'V 

im;i,\  Hit 

1  \ 

Ml  IiiMp 

1  'iMi«r 

1  In   ^  •'    (1 

Mi'Mlilnii 

1  tnil     P     Til* 

1  il  ..nny 

Mi'MWi>#ii 

1  ImiiipMitl,  t'K 

1  '■   V  I'ld 

MiiHloi*'iii 

Wiiltrr 

I)'    .Iny 

MnMlh 

WlilMrll 

l>.  wcly 

Mii»ui>r 

WiUiMW 

1)1  rhitnt 

MolOiiVM 

Wtli'hl 

'»  inn 

Miir«iut 

TmiiiS 

'|.i»lM 

MlMTlM.  N     Ml<« 

Arrordlngly,  thr  Commit trr  roMI  and 
tlio  Speaker  liavlnu  rosumed  the  chair, 


Mr  PORAND  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R  10213,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  348  Members  responded  to 
then  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

Tlie  Committee  resumed  its  slttine 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  .Missouri  IMr.  Curtis  I  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Ml.ssouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, at  the  time  of  the  quoium  call  I 
wa,s  commenting  on  the  rule  and  the 
reason  I  felt  the  rule  should  have  been 
voted  down 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  this 
l.s  entitled  "Elmeruenry  Home  Ovner- 
ship  .Act  and  is  predicated  upon  the 
a.-vvumption  that  there  Is  an  emergency 
I  think  it  is  also  pertinent  to  point  out. 
m  the  li.iiht  of  the  way  the  debate  was 
L'oine.  with  the  emphasis  on  need  for  this 
housing,  the  fact  that  in  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of 
need  for  housing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  economic 
theory  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  this 
bill  It  is  a  new  theory*  that  has  just 
been  advanced,  primarily  in  the  past 
year  or  two.  by  Mr  Keyserling  and  Mr 
Galbraith  and  some  of  the  economists  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
The  theory  is  that  we  have  to  have  Fed- 
eral spending  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  prosperous  economy.  Inciden- 
tally, It  l.s  an  economic  theory-  that  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  I  think  it  is  er- 
ront-ou-s  I  would  say  it  Is  directly  con- 
traiT  to  the  concept  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  but  It  Is  a  subject  woithy 
of  debate 

But  read  the  preamble  along  with  me 
What  Is  this  housing  bill  supposed  to  do? 
First,  to  halt  a  serious  slump  In  residen- 
tial construction  That  says  nothing 
about  tlie  nw'd  of  homes,  the  need  for 
chrap  luid  adequate  housing  for  our 
pcvjplo  It  refers  lo  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  a  segment  of  our  economy,  the 
homebuilders  Hiat  has  been  the  argu- 
ment that  \^r  need  to  do  something 
about  this  particular  Industry 

Second  to  ineiease  both  onsiie  and 
ofTMtr  lob  op|K)itunltles  'Hils  1ms  to 
du  with  t*mplt>ytnent 

Third,  to  help  luiilrvr  an  expunrtinB 
full   rinployment   economy 

Thiti  IK  pineticMll>  Mr  Keyserlinu's 
Ihrniy,  You  have  to  spend  I'Vdeml 
mnnev  whether  In  the  housinu  flHd  or 
\shutrVfi     nrlil       The    wliolr    theory    is 

Uml  ihih  eionoiny  nmnut  nittlnittin 
mtiMiiiuin  Mnployiu«'iii  mmnuun  luioe 
slnliilitv  hiitl  h«v»'  NMinomie  Miowlh  iiii- 
lri«  \sr  nil'  nitpiiMinn  fpilpittl  mohpy  H( 
(I  triUUn  Irvrl  rnBniillrM  of  linptl  Mo 
nnrd  llulPPd  lu«*  veiv  litllt-  to  do  «Hli 
this  hill 

Nnw  wp  etwnr  to  thr  foiiilh  irunon  in 
tlir  pirntnhlr  of  tlm  bill  At  IhsI  wr  url 
nitJiind  to  humt»n  beinus  To  broB<len 
home  owiirinhli)  opi»ortunlllPS  In  the 
Ainrtlrnn  prop'*'  whd.  of  poui'sr,  I  qiirs- 
tlon  whether  it  will  do  any  of  these 
thine*  pi\!tlouliitly  Hie  \an\  Hut  now 
to  uv\  iirouiul  to  tlie  bill. 


One  of  the  interestuik:  developments 
here  has  been  the  arguments  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  lecislation  that  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  housing  industry  results 
from  high  interest  rates.  I  wonder  how- 
many  Members  of  the  House  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings  and  the  papers  and  discussions 
of  the  various  economists  m  this  comi- 
tr>'  on  the  subject  of  the  Interest  rate 
ceiling,  the  ceihnc  of  4^4  percent,  on 
lonir-term  bonds,  and  the  arrument.s  of 
jx'ople  like  myself  who  took  the  floor  and 
warned  this  House  as  economists  have 
been  warninp  the  country  of  the  dama^ie 
that  was  going  to  result  from  not  taking 
that  ccUinK  oil?  We  were  and  are  not 
savaiK  anything  on  the  interest  rates  by 
leaving  the  ceiling  on.  because  there  is 
no  ceiling  on  short-term  Goveri\ment 
financing,  but  we  have  been  imposmg 
the  celling  on  long-term  (Inancms. 
That  has  forced  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment to  do  Its  refinancing  and  new 
linancing  in  the  short-term  money  field: 
and  as  we  tried  lo  point  out.  one  of  the 
great  industries  that  provides  short- 
term  money  financing  is  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  When  the  Trea.sury 
Department  issued  the  "fabulous  fives" 
It  took  considerable  sums  directly  into 
Government  securities  away  from  these 
institutions  to  which  people  building 
homes  would  go  for  their  borrowing. 
The  very  warning  that  those  who  blindly 
hampered  sound  debt  management  were 
;iiven  is  now  coming  true.  People  are 
paying  high  interest  rates, 

W'hat  has  created  this  particular  situ- 
ation? Because  it  is  not  just  homeown- 
ers I  might  state  who  are  damaged  by 
this  forcing  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  short-term  investment  field  all  of 
our  consumers  who  want  to  buy  washing 
machmes  and  durable  consumer  goods 
must  go  into  the  short-term  field  where 
the  Government  has  already  been  forci*d 
to  move 

There  is  only  one  way  to  .solve  this 
high  interest  rate  and  thl.s  ^hortagc  of 
investment  money  There  are  two  wa\N, 
really  One  Is  lo  decrease  the  demand, 
which  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do. 
If  the  demoiid  Is  from  our  private  sector 
we  do  not  want  to  dHcrease  the  demand 
of  iM'ople  for  hom«"s  and  for  the  good 
things  of  life  Hut  one  thing  we  <t>u 
do  to  decrease  th<'  demand  I  mluht  huy 
U  to  diHutiftse  the  demand  t)I  Ihf  l'Vd«  lul 
aovernmenl  for  Ihi.'.  money  by  leduiinu, 
leiluinlj  liul  Ultieft«i4aB.  Un-  Kedeiaj 
debt, 

The  other  wi»y  In  which  we  could  solve 
Ihr  Nhoit-terin  pinblem  the  othei  uii'tt 
III  which  Nse  could  Ho  (•oinellilliH  about 
tins  light  money,  ol  rmiise  I'l  ii»ne>*f>ed 
ptuonwl  hMViiius  and  1  Min  very  hopeful 
that  111  the  loltw  lUli  Ihul  1"  ekiu  lis  vOuil 
\k  ill  hdhe  lt,h  piolilrin 

t'lidil  inohry  Is  not  tirttUtl  bs  (l<\. 
tiMinnnI  netlop  fViyn  lilllMil  iiuutioii, 
oovpinmeni  misJmndllMP  of  fiM'ui  imd 
nmnpury  afTttli*  of  eoursn  enii  con. 
1 1  ibulr  lo  the  problem,  but  elrntU  IImIiI 
moiirv  l^  irlrtled  lo  the  dnmahd  for 
money  in  tTlntion  lo  thp  supply  <»f  mom  v 
nuwp  who  wwnt  to  hPHrkPti  Imrk  to 
Up  dnvK  of  Mr  Trumsn  will  remember 
oiirtly  wlint  happeord  at  thnt  time 
I   ic    Kedi'ia,    Hesn  vi     vv.i,s    i,(  ti..i  ;'    "  0 
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Oovenunent  bond  market.  It  was  under 
Mr.  Ti-uman  and  hia  administration  that 
the  Federal  Reserve-Tieasury  accord  was 
reached.  Pegging  the  bond  market  was 
the  very  pit>ces.s  that  brought  about  In- 
flation which  cut  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  In  half.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Ti-easury,  Mr.  William  Mar- 
tin, who  was  under  Mr.  Truman,  a  Demo- 
crat, who  Is  now  incidentally  head  ol  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  the  one  who 
worked  out  this  accord  to  eliminate  this 
policy  to  peg  the  Government  bond  raar- 
ket  by  Federal  Reserve  purchases  in  or- 
der to  control  this  Inflation 

Now,  we  have  heard  all  of  this  plea 
for  the  little  man  from  those  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  aisle  .speakinw  in  be- 
half of  this  bill  Let  me  say  that  the 
thing  which  huvUs  the  little  man  the 
most  is  inflation  because  every  dollar 
that  the  litUe  man  ha.s  Koe.s  for  con- 
.sumption  and  inflation  hits  every  con- 
suming dollar  The  man  wl^o  ha.s  a  hUh- 
er  income  can  divert  some  of  his  dollnr.s 
into  Investments  and  thereby  ride  the 
impact  of  Inflation,  It  Is  the  little  man, 
the  man  who  has  to  use  all  of  his  dollars 
for  consumption,  who  Is  hurt  the  .tiost 
by  inflation  And  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  the  reason  we  are  not  havinu  the  FH'd- 
eral  Reserve  System  peu  the  bond  mar- 
ket, that  Is  the  reason  it  i.<»  better  to  have 
tiie  economic  law.-?  of  this  rountry  react 
.so  that  we  can  actually  see  what  l;-  the 
demand  for  investment  dollars  and  xhat 
Is  the  supply  and  relate  ihe  two  toiit^ther 
If  wo  have  tmht  money  let  us  recoiinlxe 
It  is  due  to  the  wreat  demand  for  that 
money.  This  i>  som'-what  enrouraalnc 
but  we  can  never  uet  ah.ead  of  the 
amount  of  savlnas  that  our  people  are 
willing  to  accumulate  in  order  to  finance 
our  future  growth  It  comes  back  funda- 
mentally to  the  savme.';  of  our  people 

My  concludine  remark.*;  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  our  economy  I  wa.s  amazed 
to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
make  remark.'?  of  gloom  and  doom  in  li'iht 
of  the  record 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearinKs  durmij  the  month  of  January 
and  February  on  the  Pre>!dent's  eco- 
nomic repo!  t  and  ihere  was  not  an  econ- 
omist who  came  before  us  who  did  not 
agree  that  the  year  1960  is  going  to  be 
the  mcst  prosperous  in  our  history. 
There  was  no  estimate  of  $.550  bilUon 
of  ijros.'>  national  product,  a.s  I  have  heard 
some  people  say  on  the  floor.  The  ad- 
ministration I  think,  predicted  S510  bil- 
lion, and  the  tconomi.si.s  .said  they  were 
being  conservative,  that  it  probably 
would  go  to  $520  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri  has  expired 

Mr,  McEKDNOUGH  Mr  Chairman  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, they  said  that  the  economy  would 
i-un  to  around  $510  billion.  There  is  a 
good  indication  we  will  reach  that  figure. 
The  t)esc  indicator,  of  course,  we  have 
of  econom.ic  welfare  is  the  gross  national 
product.  Everyone  has  the  Economic  In- 
dicators for  April  1960    and  if  they  will 


tuin  t»  pa*:e  2  they  will  ^ee  tliai  for  tlie 
fii-st  quarter  of  1960  oui-  gross  national 
product  Is  at  the  rate  of  $498  billion 
That  relates  to  the  $479  billion  of  1959, 
it  relates  to  the  $470  billion  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1959.  Indeed,  it  sho\^s  exactly 
this  prosperity  for  1960  coming  along. 
I  notice  a  complete  and  apparently  un- 
awarQne,ss  of  this  most  unusual  weather 
we  h;*d  in  the  month  of  March,  which, 
of  course,  had  a  momentary  impact  on 
any  economy  But  we  arc  coming  out 
of  that. 

Ri'frrrinK  to  other  t>conomic  indicators 
that  i^re  also  contained  m  the  joint  Eco- 
nomia  Indicators,  almost  without  excep- 
tion eNery  ccoiiomic  indicator  shows  Uiat 
ih.s  .veai ,  1960.  b  colnR  to  be  «  prosper- 
ous year  tliat  we  hive  a  fundamentally 
sour.fi  economy  and  a  growing  economy. 
So  much  for  tlv^sc  prophets  of  doom  and 
.loom  A  ho  on  the  slightest  fluctuation 
111  any  economic  Indicator  want  to  cume 
down  here  and  make  wild  statements. 
Ihey  may  think  it  is  «ood  for  political 
leasons  but  I  think  it  ..s  rather  foolish 
because  if  the  p:oi;nu>-tication  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  accurate,  just  look  at 
when  you  arc  eoin'i  to  be.  Every  econ- 
omist I  have  heard  and  read  about  even 
m  recent  weeks  I  may  .say  reaflUiiis  the 
fact  Uiat  this  vear  is  uoing  to  b<'  a  pros- 
peiuiis  yeiu  It  us  not  a  t'.na  to  be  a  ;;reat 
boom  year,  but  vei  v  few  of  us  indicated 
01  said  *e  v\e.e  'oiiu'.  to  have  a  great 
boom  >e;\r  We  said  it  would  bo  the  most 
prosiKMous  iOii:  m  t.he  history  of  the 
rnitiiil  Stales,  a.^.  mdctxl,  it  is, 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  ridiculous  It  Is  to 
bring  a  so-called  emergency  bill  on  the 
.'loor  of  Uie  House  under  this  kind  of 
econamic  climate 

Mr.  BROWN'  of  Georgia.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s  (Mr   P.at.man). 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  the 
distini^uished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr,  Curtis i.  who  has  just  addressed 
the  House  ha.s  made  .^ome  extremely  in- 
teresting remai'ks  concerning  the  cause 
of  hi|;h  interest  and  concerning  the  low 
interest  policy  of  the  previous  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  I  desire  to  ad- 
dress, my  lemarks  to  these  subjects,  pai"- 
ticularly. 

Intjerest  rates  have  gone  so  high  un- 
der this  administration,  we  are  told,  only 
because  we  are  in  a  period  of  a  most  un- 
u.sual  and  perhaps  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  money.  We  are  in  a  great 
busin^-s-s  boom,  or  at  least  a  promise  of 
one.  and  there  i.s  tremendous  demand 
for  funds  on  all  sides. 

I  would  invite  the  Members'  attention 
to  the  situation  which  prevailed  first, 
during  World  War  II ;  and,  second,  in 
the  pf.),-5t- World  War  II  years. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope on  September  1,  1939,  until  at  least 
1951.  our  Nation  experienced  a  very  try- 
ing time,  to  put  It  mjidly  The  stresses 
and  cn.^es  the  Nation  met  were  enough 
to  test  the  economy  of  any  nation. 

During  the  World  War  II  years  we 
were  spending  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  day  on  the  battlefield.  We  were 
shooting  it  away.  The  amount  of  mon- 
ey   that    had    to    be    borrowed   in    that 


pel  iod  wius  unprecedented  m  tlic  history 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  hlstorj'  of  any 
nation.  Not  only  did  this  unprecedent- 
ed demand  for  Government  borrowing 
have  to  be  mot,  but  IndustiT  had  to  bor- 
row unprecedented  sums  to  build  the 
planiji  to  produce  the  war  goods — the 
sliips.  the  airplanes,  the  munitions,  the 
textiles — everything  conceivable 

Yet  at  no  time  In  this  period  did  the 
Federal  Oovcri-unent  pay  a  rate  of  more 
than  2' J  percent  on  its  long-term 
t>onds;  and  never  did  the  maiket  yield 
on  Government  bonds  rise  above  2'a 
percent. 

In  the  poet-World  War  II  venrs  there 
was  a  tremendous  demand  for  funds 
that  well  could  have  sUaiiuu  and  bro- 
ken our  monetary  system.  1  iicre  was  a 
great  backlog  of  demand  from  the  pe- 
I  Iod  when  half  of  the  Nations  produc- 
tion had  gone  into  the  war  cfTurt.  and 
ordinary  people  all  across  Uie  country 
had  large  amounts  of  liquid  assets  with 
which  to  buy  the  goods  they  wanted  to 
buy  and  had  postponed  buying.  Pro-- 
duction  capacity  was  Inadeqimi'-  in  al- 
most all  lines,  and  an  unpri\edenicd  ex- 
pansion of  business  facilities  hud  to  be 
financed. 

Yet  thraugh  Uiesc  piv^twar  yeius.  up 
unUl  March  3.  of  19,51  the  date  of  the 
so-called  Federal  Ke.scrve- 1  reasury  ac- 
cord, the  pi'lce  of  Oovenunent  kninds 
never  dropped  below  par  Th*-  market 
yield  never  went  above  a 'a  percent  and 
at  moat  times  Uie  market  yield  s^.t.s 
substantially  below  2^2  peji:ent 

Was  tlie  rate  fixed?  Yea;  it  \i,;i.s 
pegged.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Frdesal 
Reserve  to  peg  them  It  was  then  Ih** 
duty  of  the  Federal  Reser\t>  to  help  all 
the  people  and  not  Just  thp  bankers  and 
the  wealthy  families.  The  Federal  Hi  - 
serve  was  then  doing  its  duty  Today  it 
is  not  doing  its  duty  It  is  a  Government 
agency  serving  the  special  interests  of 
the  few — not  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN,    Just  a  moment   please. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssoun  I  just  want 
to  ask  a  question.  Were  there  not  price 
and  wage  controls  about  that  time,  and 
what  at)out  the  situation  when  they  were 
removed  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McDonough]  will 
give  me  4  or  5  minutes  to  answer  that 
question.    I  have  only  a  limited  time. 

Yes;  we  had  controls  during  the  war 
years,  but  after  the  war  there  was  a  big 
clamor  to  get  rid  of  these  controls  imme- 
diately, and  practically  all  controls  were 
removed  in  1945.  soon  after  the  war  was 
over.  Except  for  rent  controls  in  se- 
lected areas,  almost  no  controls  remained 
after  1946. 

From  1946  to  1951,  the  greatest  poten- 
tial inflationary  period  in  history,  we 
kept  our  bonds  above  par  and  we  kept 
the  Interest  rate  no  higher  than  2' 2 
percent.  So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  during  the  most  tiying  periods 
of  our  existence,  during  those  12  years, 
we  could  keep  Government  bonds  above 
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pur  and  Uie  interest  rate  at  2', a  percent, 
wo  can  do  it  any  time  I  say  we  can 
do  It  now  if  Uiere  is  a  desire  to  do  It, 
but  tlie  Federal  Reserve  does  not  desire 
to  do  It,  It  desires  high  Interest,  just 
as  all  oflDclals  In  this  administration 
dtsjre  high  Interest. 

Mr  CURns  of  Missouri.  What  about 
tl:c  value  of  tlie  dollar  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  that  varied, 
just  as  It  does  right  now  It  depends 
uiwn  what  you  aie  buying  with  that 
dC'Uar.  If  yuu  uu  buying  &liort-tcrm 
cr.xilt.  tlic  dollar  is  worth  only  7  cents 
today  compared  with  Uiat  peilod. 

I  win  allow  in  a  momem  tJ.ai  the  price 
increases  matie  after  Uie  controls  were 
lifted  were  not  Uie  result  of  any  monc- 
Uiy  inflation  In  tills  period,  any  more 
.V)  than  Uie  price  increases  Uuit  have 
bii'ii  made  under  tins  administration 
have  been  caused  by  a  monetai7  in- 
flation. 

Mr  Martin,  whom  tlie  Republicans 
lUBlst  on  calling  a  Democrat,  was  ap- 
p<ilnted  by  a  R*H>ubllcan  I'l  indent. 
\M\y?  To  cai"ry  out  the  H'lub.can 
policy  of  hiKh  interest  llf  'uis  curiied 
out  Uie  Republican  poliev  as  tliey 
wanted  it  carried  out.  Ht  wi»,s  fiisi  ap- 
pointed on  a  trial  ba^si.s  iii.y  wanted 
t<  make  bUie  how  he  wi.uld  m  t  UIwi' 
U»cy  gave  him  llie  re>-'ulai  iiiaie  I'u.i 
h'»  has  carrl«Hl  out  tlielr  ixMicies  ail  ruihi 
K   niu<!.  v>  that   he  Is  now  Uieir  hero. 

Ni'W  1  would  lik(  lo  ln\  He  the  Membei.s' 
Ci  i'cful  Hiuntitui  to  the  e.mci.tl  record 
ol  the  pt^twar  p<Miod  pn^edlnn  th»'  so- 
Cf  iU'd  accord  of  March  1951 

1  refer  to  it  as  the  '  so-railed  accord" 
b<  vaasr  il  was  not  an  arcoi  d.  or  an  a^ree- 
ment  in  any  legal  or  proper  sense  of  the 
term. 

.^gencles  of  the  Government  cannot 
properly  reach  an  accord  on  an  interest- 
rate  policy  unless  the  f*resident  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  it  t>ecause  the 
Piesident  has  a  duty,  under  the  law.  to 
approTe  each  and  every  bond  issue  and 
the  interest  rate  which  the  pubUc  is  go- 
ing to  pay  on  that  bond  issue. 

ThePi'^icient  of  the  United  States  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  .««-called  accord 
of  1951  which  was  arrived  at  between 
certain  officials  of  the  Treasur>-  und  the 
Federal  Rtserve  On  the  contrary,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  this 
occasion  was  the  victim  of  a  mutiny  and 
a  revolt — a  kind  of  self-declared  session 
of  the  Pedei-al  Reserve  from  the  rest  of 
the  Government. 

Only  shortly  before  this  so-called  ac- 
cord, the  Piesident  had  called  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
m:ttee  to  the  White  House  and  asked 
them  to  hold  the  line  at  2  4  percent  on 
Government  bonds,  and  they  promised  to 
do  that. 

Let  me  point  out  for  those  who  do  not 
know,  that  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  is  the  group  within  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  which  determines 
interest  rate  policy  for  the  United  States. 
This  committee  Ls  composed  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  plus 
a  selection  of  five  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  presidents,  the  latter  individuals 
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being  chosen  for  their  office  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  banks 

The  members  of  the  Pedeial  Open 
Market  Committee  promised  the  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  United  Stales  they  would 
hold  Uie  line  at  2'-,^  peicenl  on  Govern- 
ment bonds,  despite  the  fact  that  Uicre 
was  Uien  a  tremendous  aiiitallon  among 
the  bankers  foi  higliei  interest  rates, 
and  news  had  leaked  out  that  the  leaders 
in  the  Fedeiui  Reicrvc  uaiiteu  to  raise 
interest  rates. 

A  point  of  fact,  according  to  testimony' 
later  given  by  Mr  Allen  Sproul  who  was 
at  Uie  time  president  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  a  member  of 
Uie  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  the 
Open  Market  Committee  had  already 
made  a  decision  in  the  prcMotis  August 
to  go  its  own  way  and  raise  interest  rates 
despite  what  the  President  wanted  them 
to  do. 

The  cause  of  our  tioubles  toda\  is  that 
the  baitkers  have  gotten  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  are  ruimlng 
It  In  the  interest  of  the  bankers  imp<vs- 
Ing  higher  and  higher  Interest  rates 

Today  our  Govciimient's  bonds  are 
selllrui  In  the  market  ut  82  cents  and 
83  cents  on  the  dollar— an  absolute  dis- 
grace 

Now  what  are  the  facts  about  Uie  low 
Interest  policy  in  the  preaccord  period? 
During  the  past  few  years  the.se  facts 
;...ve  been  more  mi.si.piesented  than 
,.:.\  till  ;  s  1  know  of  And  Uiey  have 
Uecn  m.v:t.;jn  .sente<1  through  all  of  the 
oruans  of  pixip.iganda 

We  have  heard  :t  saui  on  all  sides. 
Yes  the  Pedera.  Kisiivt  was  able  to 
keep  interest  rates  by  being  committed 
to  buy  Government  bonds  in  Uie  open 
market  whenever  Uie  pi  ice  went  below 
par.  but  to  maintain  the  artificially  low- 
interest  rates,  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
to  buy  up  vast  quantities  of  Government 
securities,  and  this  inflated  the  money 
supply  and  caused  all  our  troubles," 

The  main  trouble  with  this  claim  is 
that  It  Is  exactly  contrary  to  the  facts. 


The  facts  arc  that  Uie  Federal  Re,serve 
did  not  buy  huge  quantities  of  Govern- 
ment securities  in  the  postwar  period, 
piior  the  accord,  when  It  b<'gun  to  raise 
uiuresi  rates,  but  it  actually  made  a 
huge  net  reduction  of  Us  holduigs  of 
Government  st>curlties. 

So.  if  the  Federal  Reserve  mciea-sed 
the  money  supply  too  much  m  this 
ptriod,  it  was  not  because  it  increased  its 
holdiiiKs  of  Government  securities — an 
event  which  would  liave  given  the  banks 
more  reserves  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
make  more  loans  and  uivestments. 

But  the  further  fact  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  did  not  permit  an  increase 
in  the  money  supply,  m  any  real  sense. 
b\  an.\  means  whatever  In  fact  it  re- 
'-t  ..med  the  normal  growth  of  the 
money  supply  and  actually  reduced  tlie 
money  supply  relative  to  the  amount  of 
uoods  and  services  produced 

For  those  membei  s  w  ho  have  not  seen 
thf  rebuttal  to  tl-.e  claim  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  hud  to  -o  into  Uie  market 
..iiri  bu.N'  up  vusl  quantities  of  Oo\ern- 
mcnl  secuMties  m  tlie  pa'«twar  years  lo 
keep  interest  rate  luksor.able  I  will  In- 
.srrt  it^  the  Rkokh  the  olTlclal  figures 
fium  Uie  hVderiU  Reserve  report.  sJiow  - 
mg  the  exact  amount  of  Us  holdings  of 
Oovernmer.t  securities  in  these  years. 

These  fu'.ures  show  Uiat  between  the 
et  d  c!  U>45  and  the  end  of  19s^0-  just  2 
m.m'hs  before  the  accord  of  M»rch 
r,  .M  tlu  FtHleral  Reserve  reduced  Us 
holdings  of  Oovrrtiment  securities  b\  a 
net  of  $3'^  billion  This  was  done  i;ot- 
wthstandlng  Uie  fact  Uiat  there  was  a 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  production  ul 
pcods  and  services  In  these  yea;.-  lii.d, 
consequently  a  real  need  for  an  mcuase 
in  the  money  suppb'  By  money  sup- 
ply we  mean,  of  course  boUi  bank  credit 
and  currency  in  circulation  outside  of 
banks. 

The  following  table  was  taken  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Grovernors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  1959, 
page  119; 
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Where,  may  we  ask.  were  all  the  Gov- 
ernment secunues  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  bought  up  in  the  postwar  years 
in  order  to  maintain  what  is  called  an 
artificially  low-interest  rate?  If  it 
bought  up  these  securities  we  have  heard 
so  much  about,  it  must  have  burned  them 
or  hidden  them  away  in  the  back  of  the 
vault  somew  here  and  neglected  to  include 
them  in  its  official  reports. 


As  I  have  already  said,  without  respect 
to  the  meaiis  by  which  it  may  have  done 
it,  the  Federal  Resei-ve  did  not  increa.se 
the  money  supply  in  any  realistic  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  the  first  war  years 
prior  to  the  accord  Actually,  it  in- 
ci-eased  the  money  supply  less  relative  to 
the  grrowth  in  the  economy  than  it  has 
in  the  years  since  the  so-called  accord 
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I  will  insert  a  table  showing  the  offi- 
cial figures  on  this  point: 
Co-nparison  of  changes  in  the  money  supply 

and   changes   in   real   output,   1946-58 


T«v 

Percent 
Increase  in 
real  OS P 
0954  dollars 

Percent 
increa**' 
In  mont-y 
supply 

HJ47        

-0.1 
3.8 
-.1 
8.7 

3..'^ 

1M8        „ 

.5 

IMS                              

-1.0 

1»90 

2.5 

1945-SO 

118 

6.6 

1951 

7.5 

3.4 

4.4 

-1.8 

5.1 

1952 
10S3. 



5.1 
2.4 

HM 

1.3 

19S&-54 

14.1 

14.7 

19^.5 

8.2 

2,1 

1.8 

-Z8 

3.5 

IftVl        . — — 

1.4 

1^S7                .  .  

.5 

19S8_ 

1.0 

l95*-58 

0.9 

6.6 

Note.  -Real  ONP;  The  tot;il  gross  national  pro<luct 
(reprpsenttnif  the  total  national  output  of  nocxis  anrt 
gerrioM)  measured  In  eurrpnt  dollars  has  been  converted 
to  1954  con.itant  dollars. 

1  Money  supply  as  measured  by  demand  deposit* 
adjustpil  »nd  furrrncy  outside  banks.  Demand  deposit.^ 
are  uijii~Lf  ■!  to  .-lo'i  lo  Interbank  deposito.  n.S.  (tovern- 
nK'nt   i^txisiu-;    ml  iHsh  Itenis  In  the  process  o(  coUec- 

tloii.     Dati  .'jr  :;..):.^y  supfily  are  based  on  13-nionth 
averniies. 

Now  I  challenge  any  Member  to  obtain 
from  Chairman  Marti-n  or  Secretary 
Anderson  any  meaningful  statement  rel- 
ative to  this  factual  record.  The  record 
does  not  agree  with  their  propaganda, 
and  they  evade  all  questions  that  put 
their  propaganda  and  the  record  side  by 
side.  I  have  tried  it.  Let  me  illustrate 
the  results. 

Recently  Secretary  Anderson  was  testi- 
fying before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  I  gave  him  some  questions 
in  writing  which  compared  some  of  the 
claims  he  has  made  on  this  subject  with 
the  actual  record.  F*urthei-more.  I  called 
his  attention  to  a  statement  made  in 
the  Board  of  Governors'  report  for  1951 
which  admitted  that  prior  to  the  accord 
the  market  would  take  any  amount  of 
Government  bonds  at  the  2"2-pei"cent 
rate  then  V.»€ing  offered. 

Compar.ng  what  it  claimed  to  be  the 
situation  in  the  Government  bond  mar- 
ket immediately  following  the  accord 
with  that  before  the  accord,  the  Board's 
report  states: 

The  new  market  situation  contrnsted 
shiU-pi>  witti  the  situation  that  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  p>ostwar  period,  when 
any  amount  of  bonds  could  be  sold  readily 
at  relatively  fixed  prices. 

I  cited  this  passage  to  Secretary  An- 
derson and  asked  ixun  this  question: 

My  question  Is,  first,  whether  you  agree 
that  throughout  the  postwar  period,  up 
until  the  beginning  of  1951.  any  amount 
of  bonds  could  be  sold  readily  at  relatively 
fixed  prices? 

Now  please  note  his  answer  in  which 
l;e  manages  to  misunderstand  the 
Board's  statement.     His  answer  begins: 

During  much  of  the  postwar  period,  up 
until  the  time  of  the  Treasury-Fetlernl  Rf- 
serve  accord  In  March  1951,  a  large  amount 
of  Government  bonds  were  sold  readily  by 
investors  to  the  Federal  Reserve  at  relatively 


fixed  prices.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
Feileral  Reserve  authorities  have  properly 
pursued   a   flexible  monetary   ix)llcy— 

And  SO  on.  So  you  see,  he  will  not 
say  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  this 
very  embarrassing  .statement  about  the 
preaccord  period  which  the  Board  itself 
made  in  1951.  His  an-swer  twists  the 
Board's  plain  statement  into  a  state- 
ment, not  that  any  amount  of  bonds 
could  be  sold  to  investors  at  2 ' ..  percent, 
but  that  investors  readily  sold  the  bonds 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  when  the  rate 
was  only  2^2  percent. 

After  that  the  Secretary's  statement 
goes  on  to  praise  the  Federal  Reserve's 
present  monetary  policies  which  are.  of 
course,  in  perfect  accord  with  what  this 
administration  wants. 

My  effort  to  have  Chairman  Martin 
retract  the  erroneous  statements  that 
have  been  made  about  the  preaccord 
period  have  met  with  no  greater  suc- 
cess "When  he  was  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  February  of  this 
year  I  called  to  his  attention  the  con- 
tras*;  between  the  facts  and  the  state- 
ments being  made  to  the  contrary. 
Members  may  judge  the  results  from  a 
portion  of  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
which  I  will  insert  below: 

Representative  P.^tm.^n.  We  often  read 
statements  to  the  effect  that;  In  the  pre- 
,1  r  cd  perl<xl.  In  order  to  maintain  yields 
'■v.  '  >T.e-'erm  Government  bonds  at  no  more 
than  .!',  percent,  the  Fed  was  forced  to  buy 
large  quantities  of  Government  securities 
In  order  to  maintain  what  Is  called  an  artl- 
flcaliy  low  rate,  caused  inflation  of  the  money 
supply. 

I  lill  now  read  from  the  Board's  annual 
report  for  1958.  •  •  •  In  other  words,  the 
Fed  fiid  n  .t  increrise  its  holdings  of  CJovern- 
ment  securities  in  these  postwar  years  up  to 
2  miMiths  before  the  accord  Rather,  it  made 
a  net  reduction  In  Its  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment securities,  the  reduction  amounting  to 
approximately  $3'^   billion.     Is  that  correct? 

M.'  Mabtin.  Those  fitiures  are  correct.  But 
that  mu5t  be  related  to  the  Federal  budget. 
of  cour-se,  during  the  period  We  have  a 
debt  today  getting  on  to  $300  billion,  where- 
.is  tlien   we   had   a  lower  debt. 

The  figures  must  be  related  to  the 
Federal  budget?  Why?  The  claim  has 
been  made  That  the  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
quired vast  quantities  of  Government  se- 
cuMt:es  in  tlie  preaccord  period,  in  order 
to  maintain  what  is  conveniently  called 
an  aj-tificially  low  level  of  interest  rates. 
So  the  only  question  is  whether  this  is  a 
correct  statement  of  fact  or  not.  Mr. 
Martin  prefers  to  talk  about  other  mat- 
ter^, but  it  is  not  a  correct  statement  of 
fact,  becau.se  the  Federal  Reserve  did 
not  acquire  Government  securities  for 
any  reason.  It  reduced  its  holdings  of 
Government  securities. 

All  the  Federal  Reserve  had  to  do  to 
keep  interest  rates  low  was  to  let  it  be 
kno'in  that  it  stood  ready  to  buy  Gov- 
ernment securities  if  the  market  price 
fell  below  par. 

Interest  rates  are  hit^h  today  for  one 
reason  and  one  rea.son  only  The  reason 
IS  that  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  want  them  hitih.  and  I 
would  remind  the  Members  that  when 
this  administration  first  started  raising 
interest  rates,  its  first  action  on  taking 
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office.  Its  spokesman  then  made  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  it  wanted  to  raise 
interest  rates  and  it  intended  to  raise 
interest  rates. 

On  January  20.  1953.  when  President 
Eisenhower  was  taking  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, the  Federal  R*^serve  was  at  that  mo- 
ment raising  the  discount  rate 

A  month  later  the  administration  put 
out  its  first  bond  issue.  It  issued  a  bond 
at  a  rate  of  3.25  percent  when  the  market 
rate  on  the  loneest  Government  bond 
then  outstanding  was  thi-ee-quarters  of 
a  ipercent  less  Secretary  Humphrey 
made  no  pretenses  that  this  was  intended 
as  anj^hlng  other  than  a  move  to  help 
raise  interest  rates  He  put  out  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  it  had  inherited  from 
the  previous  administration  'arti- 
ficially low"  interest  rates  and  that  it 
meant  to  raise  them 

The  administration  has  been  raising 
interest  rates  ever  since,  and  as  a  re- 
sult it  has  given  away  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Bank  profits  have 
been  more  than  doubled,  insurance 
company  profits  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  and  personal  income  from  in- 
terest has  been  more  than  doubled. 

Just  think  of  It — personal  income  from 
Interest  is  now  $24  billion  a  year — more 
than  twice  the  total  farm  income  of  the 
country.  Yes.  the  bankers  and  the  1 
or  2  percent  of  the  families  who  are 
very  wealthy  have  profited  hand.somely 
from  the  administration's  high  interest 
policy  But  all  of  this  has  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  other  98  percent  of 
the  American  families.  This  high  in- 
terest policy  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  way  of  redistributing  the  income 
It  is  taking  purchasing  power  out  of 
the  pockets  of  98  percent  of  the  people 
to  further  enrich  those  who  are  rich 
already. 

The  high  interest  policy  has  increased 
the  interest  cost  for  carrying  the  Fed- 
eral debt  twice  wliat  it  would  have  been 
if  interest  rates  had  been  left  at  their 
1952  level.  We  are  now  paying  more 
than  $9  billion  a  year  just  in  interest 
charges  on  the  P'ederal  debt — and  what 
a  giveaway  this  is.  This  $9  billion  a 
year  is  a>  much  as  the  total  Federal 
budget  in  the  New  Deal  years  And  I 
can  remember  m  those  days  when  our 
Republican  colleagues  were  constantly 
declaring  that  this  amount  of  Federal 
spending  was  absolutely  certain  to  bank- 
rupt the  country.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  most  of  the  spending  was  to  pro- 
vide useful  work  for  the  unemployed  to 
take  families  out  of  the  breadlines  and 
put  the  economy  back  on  its  feet  after 
the  collapse  which  followed  the  previous 
experiment  with  the  Republican  high 
interest  policy. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  strange  to  hear 
our  Republican  colleagues  declare  them- 
selves so  much  concerned  over  the  tax- 
payers money  when  we  are  considering 
such  things  as  a  housing  bill  or  a  dis- 
tre.ssed  areas  bill. 

When  we  proposed  spending  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  help  distressed 
areas  help  themselves,  we  are  charged 
with  being  big  spenders  and  wasters, 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  appropriate  billions 
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of  dollars  to  help  foreign  countries  re- 
lieve theii-  distressed  areas,  and  we  are 
told  that  is  all  very  fine.  At  least  five 
different  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  in  competition  with  one  another  to 
see  which  can  make  the  softest  loans  or 
the  easiest  grants  to  foreign  countries, 
but  Tiol  one  of  them  has  one  penny  to 
help  the  distiessed  areas  m  America. 

We  propose  a  billion  dollars  to  help 
American  families  obtain  decent  homes, 
help  the  homebuilding  industry  and  help 
put  the  unemployed  back  to  work,  and 
this  is  declared  to  be  wasteful  and  un- 
necessarj-  spending  of  the  tajcpayers' 
money.  Yet  the  Federal  Government  is 
giving  away  many  billions  qf  dollars  of 
tlie  taxpayers'  money  because  of  the 
high  interest  policy  and  wc  hear  from 
our  Republican  colleagues  not  one  mur- 
mur of  protest  again.'-t  Uus  waste.  And 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  high  interest 
policy  is  the  very  reason  that  millions  of 
American  families  cannot  buy  decent 
homes  without  our  help. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr  CvhtisJ. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souM  Mr.  Chair- 
man, <JUt  listening  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  who  serves  on  the 
C'imnittee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  may  I  say  that  if  he 
feels  as  he  does  and  as  his  speech  mdi- 
cates,  why  does  not  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  Act?  You  have  the 
power  to  do  so,  yet  I  notice  you  keep 
coining  over  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  trying  to  get  us  to  mess  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. If  this  is  so.  why  does  not  the 
majority  in  control  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  do  something  about  it?  I  do 
not  think  the  case  is  well  made.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman's  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
for  not  doing  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
congratulate  us  for  not  doing  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  take  neither  the 
responsibility  nor  the  credit,  because  if 
it  were  within  my  power  we  would  have 
hearings  on  these  things  and  do  some- 
thing about  them;  but  it  is  not  within 
my  power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  has  not  been  able 
to  persuade  his  colleague*;  on  his  own 
side  that  his  theoiT  is  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  How- 
ever, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  responsibility  for  acting,  or  not  act- 
ing, on  the  President's  request  that  the 
interest  rate  celling  be  repealed— not 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. That  is  the  reason  that  I  have 
urged  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  look  carefully  into  the  situation  it  is 
faced  with  before  It  takes  any  such  action 
to  allow  and  encourage  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  raise 
interest  rates  still  higher. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley ] . 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10213,  the  emergency 
homeownershlp  bill,  and  I  think  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  such  timely 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

Tlie  reason  that  I  support  this  meas- 
ure, as  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee is  that  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  needed  now  and  that  it  will  be 
needed  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  heart  of  the  bill,  as  you  know,  is 
the  provision  for  a  $1  billion  loan  fund 
to  purchase  F'HA  and  GI  loans  through 
the  PNMA  Special  Assistance  Program. 
This  is  the  stimulant  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  convinced  is  necessaiT  to  halt 
the  dangerous  downward  drift  of  the 
housing  industry  and  the  important  in- 
dustries which  depend  upon  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  home  building  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  about  the  serious  decline  in  hous- 
ing which  has  been  taking  place  ever 
since  last  spring.  During  most  of  last 
year,  the  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of 
housing  production  was  gradual,  but  In 
the  early  months  of  this  year  the  fall- 
off  has  become  precipitous.  Latest  sta- 
tistics show  that  we  have  fallen  to  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  of  only  11  million 
units,  which  is  a  falloff  of  approximately 
20  percent  below  the  rate  a  year  ago. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation  for  two 
reasons  • 

First,  because  production  at  such  a 
retarded  rate  can  only  mean  that  we 
are  slipping  further  and  further  behind 
In  our  efforts  to  make  a  reality  out  of 
the  objectives  of  car  national  housing 
policy,  namely,  a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able environment  for  every  American 
family.  We  simpb'  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  this  goal  cannot  ever  be  achieved 
unless  we  step  up  the  rate  of  housmg 
production  over  the  level  of  recent  years. 
At  the  present  rate  we  are  going,  wc 
are  not  making  a  dent  in  the  disgraceful 
inventory  of  sub:<tandard  and  slum 
housing,  and  we  are  barely  breaking 
even — if  that — in  meeting  the  minimum 
demands  of  family  formation 

Second,  is  the  fact  that  a  sagging  or 
depressed  home  building  industry  must 
be  considered  a  forerunner  to  a  de- 
pressed economy  nationally.  Recent 
history  demonstrates  convincingly  that 
a  failing  home  building  industry  signals 
an  overall  decline  in  economic  activity, 
just  as  housing  production  on  the  up- 
swing is  a  harbinger  of  stepped  up  ac- 
tivity in  our  overall  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who  doubt 
that  there  is  trouble  in  the  home  build- 
ing industry,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
reports  issued  by  the  subcommittee  and 
testimony  given  in  our  hearings.  These 
sliow  that  discounts  on  FHA  and  "VA 
mortgages  have  reached  an  unconscion- 
able level,  particularly  in  the  South  and 
West.  It  is  apparent  that  some  build- 
ers have  found  ways  to  inflate  housing 
prices  in  order  to  cover  these  discounts. 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  small 
builders  to  do  this — and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  simply  forced  out  of  the 
"VA  and  FHA  programs,  programs  meant 
to  provide  homes  for  the  modest  income 
market. 


It  hardly  netd  be  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  exorbitant  dis- 
counts are  basically  the  result  of  a  tight 
money  policy  which  has  forced  interest 
rates  to  ever  higher  levels. 

May  I  just  say  on  the  subject  of  inte^- 
esl  rates.  I  was  very  interested  in  \\hat 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  was  saying, 
but  he  appears  to  be  convinced  that  the 
level  of  interest  rates  depends  entirely 
upon  the  law  of  the  marketplace,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  demand  and  the 
supply  of  credit.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
member a  few  years  ago  when  people  in 
discussing  inflation  would  reflect  the 
classical  concept  of  inflation — that  is. 
too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few  goods. 
Well,  we  have  learned  in  recent  years 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  inflation — 
high  price  inflation  brought  about  by  ad- 
ministered prices  This  is  the  situation 
which,  as  I  say,  we  have  become  familiar 
with  where  despite  a  falling  off  in  de- 
mand, prices  stay  at  a  high  level  or  even 
go  higher.  We  saw  this  in  the  last  re- 
cession and  it  is  particularly  true  in  our 
basic  industries.  It  seems  to  me  that 
possibly  we  are  going  to  hear  more  and 
more  in  the  future  about  administered 
interest  rates.  The  facts,  according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other 
sources  of  information  that  are  available 
to  all  of  us,  are  that  funds  are  becoming 
more  readily  available  and  that  savings 
are  going  up.  Why  is  it  then  that  inter- 
est rates  remain  at  the  high  level  that 
they  are.  I  say  it  Is  because  the  cor- 
relation between  supply  and  demand  and 
the  interest  rate  ceiling  is  not  quite  as 
attuned  as  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri 
and  others  seem  to  indicate. 

I  was  addressing  my  remarks,  of 
coui-se,  to  discounts. 

Discounts  are  just  one  device  to  in- 
crease the  yield  on  mortgages  which 
have  a  ceiling  on  the  rate  of  interest 
which  can  be  charged.  The  bill  before 
us  will  do  much  to  relieve  this  out- 
rageous situation,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. And  in  so  doing,  it  will  check 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  use  of  sec- 
ond mortgages  and  other  questionable 
financing  devices  in  the  conventional 
loan  field. 

Where  second  mortgages  are  used  they 
arc  typically  discounted  by  as  much  as 
25  percent,  believe  it  or  not,  and  this 
staggering  discount  is  often  added  on  to 
the  normal  sales  price  of  a  home. 

Another  practice  which  is  dangerous 
for  the  buyer,  and  for  the  industry,  Is 
the  use  of  installment  sales  contracts. 
Under  this  plan,  a  buyer  doesn't  even  get 
title  to  the  house  he's  buying  and  can  be 
dispossessed  for  even  a  momentary  de- 
fault in  pa\-ment.  since  he  is  without  the 
usual  protection  provided  by  most  State 
foreclosure  laws. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  use  of  these  cost- 
ly, dangerous,  and  undesirable  methods 
of  financing  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
growing  difficulty  in  obtaining  long-term 
low  downpayment  FHA  and  VA  loans. 
Let  me  repeat,  this  is  another  and  very 
important  reason  for  the  legislation  at 
hand. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  is  plan- 
ning   to    offer    a    so-called    civil    rights 
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amendment  to  this  bill  and  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  this. 

We  will  be  told.  I'm  sure,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  rider  is  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination in  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

This  simply  is  not  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  truth  is  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  kill  the  bill.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer.  The  idea  is  to  force 
liberal  E>emocrats  to  join  Republicans 
under  the  umbrella  of  civil  rights,  thus 
assuring  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

But  what  would  happen  on  final  pas- 
sage'' The  same  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened time  and  time  again  in  the  past. 
Republicans  would  joyfully  join  conser- 
vative Democrats  to  vote  the  bill  down. 

I  say  this  maneuver  is  transparent, 
that  it  is  overworked  and  I  very  much 
hope  that  other  Democrats  who  regard 
themselves  as  liberal  will  join  with  me  in 
voting  against  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  bill,  of 
course,  is  the  provision  of  $1  billion  for 
FNMA  investment  in  FHA  and  GI  loans 
on  lower  priced  housmg.  However,  there 
is  far  more  to  the  bill  than  that.  Other 
sections  of  the  bill  complement  this  pro- 
vision and  provide  assistance  and  incen- 
tives to  increase  production  in  other 
types  of  housing.  For  example,  the  bill 
would  restore  the  requirement  that 
FNMA  pay  the  fuU  face  value  of  loans 
bought  under  the  special  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  it  would  reduce 
PNMA's  fees  and  charges  m  these  special 
areas.  Right  now  there  is  no  restraint  in 
the  law  on  the  amount  FNMA  can  charge 
under  special  assistance  and  it  has  set  the 
cost  at  14  percent  by  regulation.  This 
bill  would  impose  a  ceiling  on  fees  and 
charges  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  of 
mortgages  sold  to  FNMA.  Moreover,  it 
would  limit  the  amount  collected  at  the 
time  of  commitment  to  one-fourth  of  the 
total  in  contrast  to  FNMAs  present  regu- 
latory requirement  of  one-half  These 
provisions  will  immediately  benefit  such 
programs  as  urban  renewal  housing, 
which  is  highly  dependent  on  FNMA  for 
financing.  It  would  also  cover  other 
types  of  morta;ages  which  have  been  sin- 
gled out  aci  deserving  such  aid.  such  as 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  cooperative 
housing. 

Another  section  which  would  benefit  a 
broad  range  of  housing  is  the  prohibition 
against  FNMAs  present  practice  of  re- 
jecting some  FHA  and  GI  loans  offered  to 
it.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  common- 
sense  and  should  r.ever  have  been  a  prob- 
lem in  the  first  place  If  the  loan  is  ac- 
ceptable to  FHA  and  VA,  and  is  not  in 
default,  there  is  no  justification  for 
FNMA  to  second  guess  these  agencies. 

The  flow  of  new  mortgage  money  gen- 
erally' will  also  be  aided  by  the  limita- 
tion impo-sed  on  FNMA  sales,  includ- 
ing their  recent  efforts  to  trade  mort- 
gages for  govei-nment  bonds.  In  view  of 
the  extreme  tightness  in  the  mortgage 
market  this  is  no  time  for  FNMA  to  be 
unloading  its  portfolio.  By  so  doing,  it 
is  simply  sopping  up  fimds  which  could 
have  gone  to  financing  new  homes. 

Mr  Chau-man.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
go  into  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  represents  a 
well-thought-out  answer  to  the  present 


problems  plaguing  home  buyers,  and  the 
homebuUding  industry.  It  would  make 
an  important  contribution  toward  get- 
ting our  housing  needs  and  toward 
meeting  our  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  assure  employment 
and  maximum  production.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Emergency 
Home  Ownership  Act. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleanan  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr  KASEM.  Do  you  think  the  civil 
rights  amendment  is  as  transparent  as 
having  the  Vice  President  represent  us 
at  the  summit  conference  in  the  event 
the  President  finds  he  has  more  im- 
portant business  in  this  country? 

Mr,  ASHLEY  I  would  say  no  I  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  that  transparent. 
Nothing  could  be  more  traiisparent  than 
this. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to   the   gentleman   from   Mi.ssouri    [Mr. 

C.\RK.U1AN  i 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10213.  It  is  not 
only  a  good  bill,  it  is  a  vitally  needed 
bill  It  addresses  itself  to  two  of  the 
most  important  and  current  weak  spots 
m  our  Nation — the  need  to  put  every 
citizen  under  decent  and  adequate 
.shelter  and  the  compelUng  need  to  en- 
courage and  maintain  a  progressively 
vibrafit  economic  structure  for  continued 
growth. 

I  called  the  Labor  Departments  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  thus  moi  ning  and 
was  told  that  as  of  March  1960  there 
are  4  million  and  206  thousand  people 
m  this  Nation  out  of  work  I  talked 
with  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  here  In  Washington  to  be  told 
that  housing  starts  remain  at  1,115.000. 
All  ot  this  in  a  nation  of  180  million 
people  which  Is  irrowing  daily.  Further- 
more, I  talked  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  learn  that  the  Administration 
tlunks  this  to  be  a  bad  bill  and  Is  op- 
posed to  It.  Over  4  million  out  of  work 
and  t^.e  housing  starts  figure  remaining 
where  It  has  been  for  so  long — and  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Government  sits 
idly  by.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  become  concerned  and  take 
definitive  action  to  correct  this  growing 
national  housing  problem. 

I  know  that  you  will  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  housing  is  a  function  of  the 
free  enterprise  complex  and  Ls  no  busi- 
ness Df  Government  I  submit  to  you. 
my  colleagues,  that  anyone  who  believes 
that  housing  this  Nation's  citizens  Is  not 
properly  a  concern  of  Government  is  liv- 
ing ir.  the  past  and  that  furthermore 
that  past  is  a  terribly  expensive  one  and 
utterly  unrealistic  The  facts  are  easy 
to  come  by — just  as  easy  for  the  admin- 
istration to  procure  as  for  me  There  are 
over  3  million  dilapidated  nonfarm 
homes  in  use  In  America  today:  this.  I 
am  told.  Is  twice  the  number  that  were  In 
existence  and  use  10  years  ego  When 
one  examines  the  figure  of  1,115.000 
housing  starts  todav  and  then  di.<;covers 
that  this  currer.t  flgure  Is  cnc-hulf  mil- 


lion less  than  in  1925  when  our  popula- 
lation  was  only  115  million  he  discovers  a 
shocking  picture.  In  1925  we  were  build- 
ing 111  homes  for  every  10.000  people. 
In  1960  we  are  building  77  homes  for 
every  10,000  people.  This  is  an  era  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity  Why,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  not  even  holding  our  own. 
In  fact,  we  are  rrtrogre.ssing 

Elxhaustive  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  bill  and  much  expert  testimony  has 
been  given  Outstanding  among  all 
that  testimony  Is  the  statement  to  the 
effect  that  a  minimum  starts  flgure  to 
adequately  house  our  ever-expanding 
r>opulation  would  be  2  million  .starts  an- 
nually Coupled  with  this  Is  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  begun  to  feel  the  effect 
in  housing  of  the  post-World  War  II 
birth  rate  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
the  ever-present  problem  of  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  urban  blight  and  slums 
and  the  loss  of  housing  Inventory 
through  Federal  and  State  highway  pro- 
grams and  urban  and  community  re- 
development Looked  at  from  this  angle. 
Mr  Chairman,  we  are  building  for  our- 
selves as  a  nation  a  problem  in  housing 
that  reaches  near  emergency  proportions 
and  promises  to  get  even  worse  unlVss  we 
In  this  body  take  the  Initiative  and  create 
the  necessary  machinery  to  begin  im- 
mediately a  frontal  attack  on  this  neg- 
lected problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  dare  not  fail  to 
create  in  this  body  the  opportunity 
through  private  enterprise  a.ssistance  for 
this  growing  and  healthy  population  of 
ours  to  avail  itself  of  adequate  and  de- 
cent housing  wltiiln  a  fair  and  ju.-t  range 
of  prices.  To  do  otherwise  will  be  noth- 
ing less  than  "sowing  to  the  wind  and 
reaping  the  whirlwind"  for  the  social 
consequences  that  are  bound  to  follow 
this  long -neglected  problem  are  bound  to 
be  serious  and  of  tragic  consequences  to 
our  national  flber  if  we  fail  to  act  f>osl- 
tlvely.  Unless  adequate  housing,  fairly 
priced  and  within  the  easy  acquisition  of 
our  citizens.  Is  not  soon  made  available 
to  all  willing  to  save  and  plan  and  pay 
for  it.  then  we  may  expect  crime  among 
adults  as  well  as  juveniles  to  increase. 
Bound  to  follow  substandard  housing  ls 
the  serious  disruption  of  family  patterns. 
broken  homes,  and  a  further  breakdown 
In  moral  and  ethical  standards.  Lf  this 
happens,  then  we  as  a  free  people  are  in 
real  trouble,  I  hate  to  contemplate  what 
the  social  agenda  in  the  next  10  years 
might  read  like  unless  we  act.  Another 
fact  to  be  considered  is  always  lurking 
in  the  background  during  these  past  few 
years — the  effects  of  recession  and  infla- 
tion on  our  economic  structure  Unless 
we  act  on  this  matter  In  a  positive  and 
bold  manner,  we  have  a  nation  in 
trouble. 

It  was  Just  2  years  ago  when  our  eco- 
nomic position  sulTered  a  rather  severe 
and  shocking  jolt.  Most  people  had  been 
led  to  believe  through  slogans  of  peace 
and  prosperity  that  our  economic  base 
was  solid  and  substantial.  But.  as  if 
without  warning,  the  man  in  the  street 
was  told  that  we  were  going  through  a 
period  of  strategic  retreat,  of  economic 
tightening  up — a  recession  In  the 
sprlna  of  1958  this  Nation,  living  in  an 
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era  which  almost  automatically  guaran- 
teed prosperity,  suddenly  was  awakened 
to  the  rude  fact  that  over  5  million  of  its 
people  were  out  of  work,  wanting  to  work 
and  could  not  find  work.  It  was  only 
natural  that  people  began  to  draw 
parallels  between  the  early  1930's  and 
1958.  Through  the  Madison  Avenue  use 
of  slogans  we  had  long  since  become  con- 
vmced  that  this  thing  that  haunted 
America  in  the  thirties  could  not  happen 
again,  certainly  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
happening.  Pear  and  uncertainty  about 
the  future  was  naturally  engendered  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  We  are  told 
now  by  a  spokesman  of  the  administra- 
tion that  inflation  Is  no  problem  and  that 
the  recession  is  over.  This  may  be.  but 
the  damage  was  severe.  As  an  example 
of  this  damage  let  me  cite  the  $12  bil- 
lion deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1959.  Nine  billion  dollars  of 
this  deficit  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
loss  of  income  tax  revenue. 

During  this  period  the  Congress  initi- 
ated and  passed  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1958  and  the  administration  used 
it  in  helping  to  get  the  Nation  out  of  the 
recession.  This  act  of  1958  reversed  the 
downward  trend  in  homebuilding,  a 
trend  which  once  again  is  beginning  to 
assert  itself  and  should  be  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  who  desire  a  healthy  economy. 
This  act  of  1958  proved  to  be  a  real  shot 
in  the  arm  for  our  recovery-  efforts. 

Under  this  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1958.  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation was  authorized  to  invest  $1  bil- 
lion in  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  on  new 
construction.  That  investment  in  turn 
was  a  stimulus  to  an  even  greater  invest- 
ment of  private  funds  in  mortgage  con- 
struction. This  bill  will.  I  believe,  have 
the  same  sort  of  triggering  effect  in  en- 
couraging the  investment  of  a  much 
larger  share  by  savings  institutions  across 
the  country  In  one  of  the  soundest  in- 
vestments available — private  homeown- 
ership. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  The  major  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  a  reactivation  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association's 
program  10.  This  was  a  program  initi- 
ated under  the  1958  Emergency  Housing 
Act.  and  this  bill  would  increase  the  pro- 
gram No.  10  authorization  by  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  on  new  construction.  The 
principal  amounts  of  these  mortgages 
could  not  be  over  $13,500  except  in  those 
areas  where  high  construction  and  labor 
costs  warrant.  The  FNMA  is,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  directed  to  channel 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  the 
available  funds  into  those  areas.  And 
FI>JMA  Is  further  directed  by  this  bill  to 
allocate  these  funds  in  the  most  equitable 
IKSsible  manner  to  insure  against  a  dis- 
proportionate use  of  them  by  any  one 
builder 

This,  then,  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
bill.  The  other  provisions  are  directed 
at  making  the  FHA  home  mortgage  in- 
surance program  more  workable — to  re- 
move stumbling  blocks  towaid  the  end 
of  broadest  po.ssible  use  of  tlip  FHA  pro- 
gram. Various  inhibiting  factors  in 
m.nking  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A^soclntlon  fulfill  Its  true  purposes  as  a 


real  secondary'  mortgage  market  stimulus 
are  removed  by  this  bill  The  other 
function  of  FNMA — the  provision  of  spe- 
cial assistance  for  financing  of  selected 
types  of  FHA  and  VA  loans — is  aided  by 
restoring  the  par  purchase  requirement. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  gives 
real  impetus  to  an  industry  which  has 
power  to  reverse  present  downward 
trends  in  our  economy:  but,  more  im- 
portantly, delivers  in  the  form  of  a  fin- 
ished product  an  item  everj'  person  vi- 
tally needs,  an  item  this  Nation  can  ill 
afford  to  let  its  citizens  do  without — 
shelter  for  every  American  family, 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr,  LINDSAY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  10213.  which  has 
been  somewhat  wistfully  dubbed  "Emer- 
gency Home  Ownership  Act."  And  I  do 
so  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

The  housing  field  Is  one  in  which  I 
have  a  very  keen  interest.  In  my  own 
district,  as  in  the  Nation,  there  are 
housing  problems  still  unsolved.  I  am 
acutely  conscious  of  the  role  Govern- 
ment can  ai-d  must  play  in  this  area. 

The  substance  of  this  bill,  however,  is 
a  scheme  to  subsidize  housing  construc- 
tion in  one  small  part  of  the  Industry, 
and  this  chiefly  in  the  South  and  Texas. 
This  will  be  done  by  purchase  of  mort- 
gages through  FNMA  without  the  point 
discount  which  is  now  prevalent  in  the 
marketplace  as  the  mechani.<Tn  for  ad- 
justing the  controlled  FHA  interest  rates 
to  the  market.  Under  the  law.  the  dis- 
count is  paid  by  the  builder,  and  conse- 
quently, the  subsidy  will  be  to  the  build- 
er. That  is  why  this  is  strictly  a  build- 
ers' bill.  It  does  little  If  anything  for 
the  small  homeowner.  Furthermore,  the 
builders  so  subsidized  contribute  to  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  residential 
construction. 

I  have  read  the  majority  report,  and  I 
still  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  said  that 
the  bill  will  make  a  constructive  contri- 
bution toward  solving  any  national 
housing  problem.  I  know  the  housing 
problems  of  my  own  district.  Certainly, 
this  bill  will  solve  none  of  them.  In  fact. 
intensified  urban  areas  where  apartment 
dwelling  is  the  rule  will  receive  no  bene- 
fit whatsoever  from  the  bill.  These  are 
the  areas  where  we  should  be  focusing 
our  attention 

Now  I  suppose  anyone  who  is  from 
New  York  City  should  not  be  surprised 
to  encounter  politics  in  housing,  even  in 
this  year  when  politics  is  so  far  from 
everyone's  mind.  But  I  should  hke  re- 
spectfullv  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  H.R.  10213  is 
patently  so  poorly  conceived  for  its  an- 
nounced purpo.se  that  its  enactment  is 
neither  good  government  nor  sound 
politics. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     will 

read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  Rs  the  "Emergency  Home 
Ownership  Act", 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Georgia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Accord- 
ingly the  Committee  rose,  and  the 
Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
PoRAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat.e  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R  10213  directed  him  to  report  it  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


TV  MUST  ABANDON  CUSTOM  OF 
TYPING  CRI^^^AL  CHARACTERS 
AS  BEING  ITALIAN 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
two  instances  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LANE,  Mr,  Speaker,  television 
programs  are  showing  an  increasing 
disrespect  for  the  intelligence  and  pride 
of  the  American  people.  Prom  rigged 
quiz  presentations  to  the  reflections  cast 
upon  large  national  groups  by  falsely 
Identifying  them  as  being  stupid  or  vio- 
lent, this  segment  of  the  entertainment 
industry'  has  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  pub- 
lic responsibilities. 

Its  poor  taste,  cynicism,  and  mockeiT 
of  the  viewing  audience  has  aroused 
large  nimibers  of  people  who  are  de- 
manding that  the  industi-y  clean  house 
or  forfeit  the  support  of  those  upon 
whom  It  depends  for  Its  very  existence, 

Americans  of  Italian  origin  are  of- 
fended by  TV's  habit  of  stereot>-plng  all 
racketeers  and  gangsters  as  being  auto- 
matically Italian  by  name  or  accent. 

It  gives  the  impression  to  those  who 
do  not  know  of  Italy's  great  contribu- 
tions to  civilization,  and  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  deep  religious  faith,  the 
hospitality  and  the  kindness  of  the  Ital- 
ian r>eople,  that  our  Italian-American 
friends  are  enemies  of  law  and  order. 

Tills  is  an  out-and-out  insult  to  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  proud  of  their 
magnificent  traditions  and  heritage. 

It  is  truly  "A  Case  of  Libel,"  which  is 
the  theme  of  the  lead  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  April  23.  1960,  edition  of 
the  Boston  Pilot,  which  is  the  voice  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Mass. 

As  this  issue  is  coming  to  a  head.  I 
include  the  editorial  in  the  Congrls- 
sion.^lL  Record.  I  hope  that  it  will  in- 
duce TV  to  change  its  ways. 

A  C,\sE  OF  Libel 

A  libel  against  a  person  Is  reprehensible 
enough,  but  a  libel  against  a  whole  people 
multiplies  the  crime.  Even  when  the  libel 
Is  a  subtle  one,  it  can  be  effective,  and  even 
when  unintentional,  it  can  do  its  damage. 
The  libel  we  speak  of  is  fast  taking  on  the 
proportions  of  a  national  scandal  and  very 
few  Americans  can  fall  to  be  exposed  to  it. 
Radio  and  television,  not  to  mention  the 
theater  and  the  short  story,  have  decided 
that  the  criminal  in  American  life  must  be 
an  Italian, 

At  the  present  time  the  m<:>st  offensive 
presentation  seems  to  be  on  television  where 
violence  and  crime  are  getting  vastly  more 
than  their  de.served  space.  By  accident  or 
bv  niune.  by  suggestion  or  by  specific  refer- 
ence, the  gangster,  the  tough  guy.  the  booRse 
and   the  Jailbird  are   lUl   lulians      We   have 
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often  wondered  how  those  of  Italian  origin 
must  feel  slb  they  watch  their  nation  stereo- 
typed In  this  libelous  way:  at  least  we  know 
that  for  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  know 
something  of  what  Italy  has  done  for  West- 
ern civilization,  the  suggestion  Is  revolting. 

Is  there  any  other  national  group  nhat 
would  have  put  up  w^lth  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness this  long  without  getting  acUon'  We 
think  not.  We  have  noted  that  Irish  pro- 
tests long  ago  got  rid  of  "paddy,"  the  buCToon: 
that  Jewish  protests  long  ago  disp<)secl  of 
■■izzv."  the  merchant;  the  Negro  protests  r.ave 
killed  off  blackface — and  we  Just  wonder 
how  long  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  up  with 
■•tony,"  the  gangster.  It  Is  long  past  time 
that  this  last  fellow  followed  hU  other 
friends  Into  oblivion. 

Let  no  one  say  at  this  point — "but  there 
are  Italian  gangsters."  The  answer  to  :hls 
is  a  simple  affirmative.  But  there  are  .\lso 
gangsters  who  are  English,  Irish.  Dutch, 
Jewish,  German.  Negro,  and  whatever  else. 
No  one  groxip  has  a  monopoly  on  crime  any 
more  than  a  monopoly  on  virtue  It  has 
never  been  suggested  that  each  national 
tradition  does  not  have  Its  proper  share  of 
scoundrels;  the  objection  Is  raised  when 
one  group  is  steadily  identifled  with  an 
offensive  stereotype. 

What  to  do  about  all  of  this''  Every  !>er- 
son  with  a  sense  of  fairness  has  some  re- 
sponsibility in  clearing  up  the  libel  we  tave 
been  speaking  of  Italians  may  feel  self- 
conscious  In  taxing  up  the  cause,  just  as 
many  Jews  feel  self-conscious  In  combating 
antl-Sem!ti.^m  Others  in  the  community, 
however,  who  resent  the  attack  that  is  being 
made  on  the  reputation  of  their  Italian 
neighbors  must  do  something  positive  to 
change  the  habits  of  the  TV  scriptwriters 

One  clear  avenue  is  to  write  to  the  TV 
stations,  who  are  appropriately  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  especially  when  It  is  reason- 
able and  politely  expressed  The  second 
avenue,  which  sometimes  brings  even  quicker 
response,  is  U)  write  to  the  advertisers  v/ho 
present  the  offending  programs  TTie  last 
thing  that  either  of  these  groups  wish  to 
have  Is  public  opinion  offended  and  a  po- 
tential buyer  alienated  from  the  product 
they  are  Interested  In  selling  In  the  last 
anal>-sls  we  will  have  this  problem  with  us 
Just  as  long  as  we  do  nothing  to  change  It; 
as  soon  as  we  decide  that  It  Is  worth  doing 
something  about,  we  will  have  solved  It. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.,   AND  ITS  BLUE- 
PRINT FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Inspiring  .stories  nf  our  times  Is  i.he 
orRanlzed  effort  by  some  of  our  lab^r- 
surplus  communities  to  fight  their  way 
back  to  economic  recovery  and  procrcss. 

Greater  Lawrence,  In  Massachuse'ts, 
Is  a  notable  example  of  the  success 
achieved  throuRh  realistic  planning  and 
community    spirit 

Since  its  incoi-porntion,  more  than  100 
years  awo,  Lawrence  was  a  one-Industry 
community 

When  the  toxulc  Industry  upon  which 
it  depended  for  lUa  llveliho<.)d  collapsed , 
lAwrenco  wna  ihrratened  by  wonomic 
di.sft.^ter 

Dul  \U  ptHiplt^  did  not  quit 

Undrr  the  loadersihip  of  the  Grraler 
Lnwi*enco  Chivmbrr  nf  Commerco  •nd 
the  two  newspftp«M'a  of  thU  commun  ly, 
the  Lawrrncp  Etwlo-Tiibune  w\d  Ji« 
LMwrenc«  Sunday  Sun.  U\9y  ttiu-ted  to 
rebuild  t)\e  local  ocimomy  U\rough  di- 
vrrniflcaUon  of  Indiwtry, 


NoC  content  with  mere  recovery. 
Greater  Lawrence  is  determined  to  move 
ahead. 

Its  blueprint  for  progress  outlines  the 
new  Lawrence  that  is  developinEr 

And  the  spirit  that  is  putting  those 
plans  to  work  is  expressed  in  the  front- 
page editorial.  '"Our  Greatest  Chal- 
lenge," that  appeared  in  the  April  22. 
1960.  edition  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  it 
m  the  CoNGREssioN.AL  Record,  as  an  ex- 
ample that  will  guide  and  encourage 
other  communities. 

OlR    G8E.\TE3T   CHALLENCI 

In  A-  ril  1958.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
th9  E»gle-Tribune  published  a  report  to  the 
Natiott  editi  )r.  which  proudly  proclaimed 
how  olir  Cuinmunity,  with  unbounded  deter- 
mination and  a  solidly  united  spirit  to  flght. 
overcame  lt.s  textile  mill  losses  through  the 
Intro^ctlon  of  greater  diversification  of  In- 
dustr5f.  Subsequently.  Greater  Lawrence  be- 
came the  quoted  example  and  envy  of 
Amerifcaa  cities  everywhere  because  of  the 
econotnic  upswiiig  which  followed  and  the 
resultknt  Increased  employment  and  pay- 
rolls. 

In  April  1939  the  Eagle-Tribune  published 
a  pravlew  edition  of  "New  Horizons  for 
Greater  Liiwrei.ce"  and  what  Its  future  was 
to  be.  Many  of  the  enterprises  and  projects 
outlined  then  have  iilready  been  completed 
and  atherK  are  in  their  flnal  stages.  Yet, 
there  remains  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  keep  our  Greater  Lawrence 
cominjuixlty  in  the  forefront  as  a  leader  In 
this  gteat  country  of  ours. 

Todlay.  we  present  a  special  60-page  sup- 
plemit  for  the  beginning  of  the  fabulous 
sixtle*  It  ro:;talns  the  completed  master 
plan  t>f  a  Blueprint  for  Progress" — a  long- 
ranee  pattern  of  design  showing  what  must 
be  dotie  In  the  physical  and  industrial  suuc- 
ture  31  L.iwrence  Ir.  the  next  10  years  If  we 
are  tu  make  more  efficient  and  profitable  use 
of  Us  resources. 

Thare  is  much  material  In  these  pages  for 
all  to  study  and  absorb  thoroughly.  We 
strongly  recommended  that  you  keep  this 
edition  as  a  checksheet  of  progress  and  ac- 
compHshtv.ents.  ■'Blueprint  for  Progress"  Is 
our  gr>eatf>  t  chailenge  t  .  date  We  must  not 
fall   i,(iw. 

Greater  L-iwrence.  today,  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  .\n  era  of  further  expansion  and 
prospfrlty  We  are  about  to  take  what  Is 
perhaps  the  boldest  forward  step  in  our  long 
history. 

During  the  next  5  to  10  years  we  will  ob- 
sci'i (•  and  actuiUly  be  a  part  of.  events  of 
»uch  innmutude  iliai  lliey  will  thap*  the 
cour««  of  oomir.crce,  Industry.  trans[>urt«- 
lion,  education,  and  employment  In  the 
Merrltnark  Valley   for   future  grnerRtlons. 

Situated  Rtratruicnlly  In  the  ceuter  of  the 
Mervirnnck  Valiry.  Or«Bt«r  Lawr«nc«  hM 
long  been  referred  to  as  "The  H\ib  nf  the 
MiT.'ttniK  k  Viiilrv   ' 

In  the  ImmeUlate  future  tht\'  title  li 
abiuft  to  brcunie  evrn  more  dfT. ulir,  and 
the  o<>ir:Mun;' V  \\m«\1  will  n«*uine»'i:i  l*rvfer 
"(irt'ufp  n!«  ;  i-w  hikthway*  r.-w  hrUUoa  e«- 
p*iuU.Uii  edUi'nU  ui*l  fMllltl«»s  untl  new  com- 
niPfoiM  und  inrtu^uinl  en*«<rprlM<«  inrr«>*»e 
the  flow  of  pjHiplo  unrt  piixlucts  mt  i  and 
out  itf  I'hp  rrli>n<lll»>«t  CVimnmnlty  in  ihn 
UnllPtl  Siftiee 

We  can  «••  «  variety  of  pMjr^ta  i4liii\K 
th«p<*  «<Mne  liinf  ov<M-due  •ume  \n  the  ewiy 
■time4  of  development  other*  atii:  ^n  (i\e 
(lr'»wijiii  l)0(\ril»-  t)ut  nil  f  them,  m  their 
own  W»y«.  p»lPUUled   to  >n»rve  ov»r  gniwinu 


conununlty  and  to  enhance  the  nationwide 
prestige  of  "The  Hub  of  Merrimack  Valley  " 
Greater  Lawrence  Is  on  the  march  and  yiu 
are  In  the  parade. 

lEVINQ   E.   ROGCR.S. 

Publisher. 


SAVING  AMERICA  s  GRASSROOTS— 
THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE- 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Fpeakrr.  I  R,<=k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  remind  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
a  most  significant  birthday  that  is  being 
observed  today.  This  is  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  signlnp  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act,  which  not  only  .^et  forth 
the  Nation's  soil  and  water  conservation 
policy  but  established  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  the  U  S  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  forward  a  nation- 
wide program  of  erosion  control. 

Few  more  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, in  my  opinion  have  ever  been 
passed  by  Congress,  from  the  standpoint 
of  safeguarding  basic  elements  of  the 
Nation's  economy  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  our  soil  and  water  resources, 
without  which  this  Nation  could  not  pro- 
duce its  bounty  of  food,  fiber,  and  other 
essentials  for  this  and  future  generations. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act.  for  the  first 
time  in  national  legislation,  recognized 
that  wa.'=tage  of  soil  and  water  re.snurces 
on  our  farm,  grazing,  and  forest  land.s. 
as  a  result  of  soil  erosion,  is  a  menace 
to  the  national  welfare.  It  declared  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  provide  permanent- 
ly for  the  control  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  the  preservation  of  natural  re- 
.sources,  and  related  objectives  including 
flood  control. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  date  we  recog- 
nize the  vast  amount  of  effective  soil  and 
water  conservation  work  that  has  been 
done  on  the  farms  and  ranches  and  wa- 
tersheds of  the  country  by  landowners 
and  communities  since  April  :;7,  193,S.  It 
is  also  a  good  time  \.o  take  note  that  mtich 
more  urgently  needs  to  be  done  before 
the  job  we  started  out  to  do  has  been 
completed 

I  want  to  pay  .special  tribute  to  tn-o 
former  Members  of  this  House,  the  late 
J.-xck  I)em;-.'-ev,  rf  New  Mexico,  and  Mar- 
vin Jones,  of  Texas,  n.iw  the  dustln- 
BUlshed  chief  Judce  of  the  U  S  Court  of 
Clalm.i  here  In  Washington,  Twenty- 
five  years  arc  they  Introduced  Identical 
blUs  to  dcclixrc  the  conaervatlon  policy  of 
Conereaa  »nd  establi.sh  the  .soil  Conaer- 
vatlon  Rervtee  As  it  liapixMied,  Con- 
ir«Minan  Uenipv' Vs  hill  wa.s  the  one 
aoted  upon,  but  it  wn.s  c  ii,;ie«s»r,nn 
Jones,  then  nerving  »o  efTrrtivelv  a« 
rh.TlrmiXM  t^f  the  Cominlttre  on  .^^Mi■ 
rtiMurt^,  who  iTjviited  tlio  bill  and 
hftiulled  it  on  the  f1o<^r 

I!;"  hi'l  t)eeniTlP  l.wv  fXftCtly  In  th« 
form  111  which  w  \v«.i  intrtKluord,  FN^'ty 
member*  of  thr   74th   Coniirwui   which 
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passed  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  are 
serving  in  the  present  86th  Congress. 
Many  of  them  certairily  remember  the 
urgency  that  prompted  their  action  in 
those  earlier  days. 

Only  3  weeks  before  the  House  acted 
on  the  bill.  Members  of  Congress,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  had  .seen  the  sun  dinmied  by  a 
yellow  haze.  Enormous  clouds  of  fine 
dust  particles  swept  across  the  country 
from  the  eroded,  drought-parched  fields 
of  the  Great  Plains,  created  something 
new  in  eastern  weather. 

Many  members  of  the  74th  Congress 
had  seen  fields  stripped  of  topsoil  and 
riddled  with  gullies.  They  had  seen 
muddy  creeks  and  rivers  after  every  rain, 
silted  reservoirs  and  stream  channels, 
anci  other  costly  results  of  uncontrolled 
erosion  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  start  had  been  made  toward  doing 
something  about  the  growing  problems 
of  soil  erasion.  but  it  clearly  was  not 
enough.  Thanks  to  the  missionai-y  zeal 
of  i,hat  pioneer  soil  conservationist  and 
first  chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Congress  as 
early  as  1929  had  provided  for  coopera- 
tive erosion  control  experiment  station 
studies  at  10  locations.  A  Soil  Erosion 
Service,  also  under  his  direction,  had 
been  set  up  administratively  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1933.  to 
givt?  on-the-farm  technical  assistance  in 
a  number  of  erosion  control  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  areas.  This  early  Soil  Erosion 
Ser/ice  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  March  1935  and 
renamed  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
on  April  27. 

With  the  declaration  of  conservation 
policy  by  Congress,  a  continuing  and  ex- 
panded national  action  program  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  was  assured. 
Two  years  later,  in  1937.  farmer- 
organized  and  farmer-managed  soil  con- 
servation districts,  established  by  au- 
thority of  State  enabling  laws,  began  to 
accept  respon-sibility  for  directing  local 
soil  u;id  water  conservation  programs. 
Thfy  drew  on  the  technical  assistance 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  on 
oth'ir  sources  of  Federal.  State,  and 
loCKl  help. 

Looking  back  today,  we  have  tl^.e  siitis- 
factlon  of  knowing  that  ou:  !.,,;,uinvidc 
soil  and  water  conservation  unUt  i  i.ikiiik' 
rests  on  sound  foundations  ti.e.t  hnw 
stood  the  teats  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Thia  undortakinu,  so  Important 
to  the  welfare  of  evtuv  one  .if  ihi.s  coun- 
try'i  180  million  citi/en  h;i>  moved 
ahesd    .^uece.svfvr.iy    and    .sieaoih       Re- 

spoiislble  !>'  opU  I  ,e;.vwhe!e  lia\e  praised 
ItJi  (|pe^.l^;on.^  II  cont;i4Ue^  ItJtle.il  eff»*C- 
llvcl.v  with  loduy  ,s  niulliplyinn  pioblem.N 
Invtihcd  m  tlie  con.seivution  and  divel- 
opnieiit  (if  ovu  .soil  Water  and  lelulnl 
rt'i(  u:  res 

I  am  proud  of  tlie  tact  that  even  br- 
forr  1  rumr  to  Connrrs^  in  1»;<M  I  had 
nupixii  led  U^  fvriy  i>o,HAlbl»'  way  the 
nouMd  noil  and  watc^r  otinMrivution  prti- 
IJiu-n  eivrrlrd  on  by  the  !»<Ml  eoudei vation 
tl.^'.  1  iii.N  of  Iowa, 


Since  then,  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
a  part,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  in  the  enactment  and  financing 
of  the  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  program  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  566  of  the  83d  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
authors  of  this  act,  Senator  George 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  and  former  Con- 
gressman Clifford  Hope,  of  Kansas. 
Through  this  program,  communities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  able  to 
get  the  essential  technical  and  financial 
assistance  needed  to  move  ahead  with 
their  watershed  work. 

Flood  prevention  structural  work  is 
now  underway,  or  contracted  for,  in 
many  of  these  watersheds.  It  is  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  planning  in  many  other 
watersheds.  At  the  same  time,  essen- 
tial land  treatment  work  is  being  done 
in  all  of  the  water.sheds  being  developed 
under  this  program. 

Our  big  concern  now,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  this  txjdy  on  March  11,  is  getting  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  cost  of  these 
essential  watershed  projects. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  another  and  more  recently  au- 
thorized part  of  our  nationwide  conser- 
vation effort.  This  program,  which  pro- 
vides complete  conservation  plans  for 
participating  farmers  and  ranchers,  is 
designed  to  give  comprehensive  land 
treatment  in  the  very  region  from  which 
the  giant  dust  storms  originated  25 
years  ago. 

I  cannot  begin  to  remember  how  many 
times  I  have  spoken  here  on  the  floor, 
in  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  and  elsewhere 
over  the  country,  in  behalf  of  this  con- 
servation work  that  is  so  vital  to  a 
healthy  agriculture  and  to  our  whole 
economy.  Back  in  1947  I  introduced  a 
national  land  policy  bill,  to  strengthen 
even  more  the  national  soil  and  water 
consen'ation  program 

I  hke  to  thmk  that  my  efforts,  added 
to  those  of  so  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  helped  our 
national  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  attain  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment that  IS  the  basis  for  its  wide- 
spread and  favorable  public  recognition 
today. 

Conservation  farming  Is  no  longer  an 
exixirlment.  It  is  a  practical  nece.ssity 
producing  important  economic  bene- 
fits. Today,  coivsei  \ai;on  larmmg  is  an 
accepied  ob.u><'ti\e  iioin  Ala.ska  to  Flor- 
ida from  Mii'.ru  lo  Hawaii  Oui  new 
chaluUKe  i.s  to  keep  pace  with  the 
KTow.i.n  demand  lor  the  kind  of  tech- 
nua:  avs,.".anoe  and  other  lielp  that  wa.s 
conteiiipluied  by  the  tJoil  ConservaUon 
Art  2^  veai>  aKo 

Tlie  aecoiispli.shineni.s  so  lai  iU'hlevod 
aiulei  IliKs  lekjl.slatlon  luwv  UtU  mo«l 
^;riiiilyini!  Wlu-n  I  first  ran  foi  Cun- 
Ki-e.s*  I  called  attention  to  two  pnrtleu- 
hir  probleiius  iM  mv  ^outhw^^^lprn  Iowa 
district.  One  wa.s  the  erosion  that  was 
wrrrtklnn  luvMH-  on  mo  much  of  our  mikhI 
Iowa  lannland  Tlie  olhrv  wae  tlir  hap- 
hiv/iuvl  diedkjiiui  ot  uliTtuu.H,  whieli  was 
lowriinu  tht'  water  table  IP  wn  wlniiu- 
lUK  Muuuu'i      1  lun  hnppy  to  >a\    thwt 


as  a  result  of  the  effective  work  done  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  through  their 
soil  conservation  districts,  we  are  well 
on  the  way  toward  remedying  these  con- 
ditions. 

For  example,  up  to  10  or  12  years  ago. 
the  watershed  above  Shenandoah.  Iowa, 
like  many  other  uncontrolled  water- 
sheds in  my  district  and  yours,  my  col- 
leagues, used  to  dump  damaging  flood- 
waters  down  onto  the  city  area  with  dis- 
ti-essing  regulanty  after  everj-  heavy 
rain.  Nurserymen  operating  on  some 
2.900  acres  of  this  watershed  decided  to 
do  something  about  the  situation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Page  County  Soil 
Conservation  District.  Since  they  got 
together  and  treated  their  lands,  there 
has  not  been  a  flood  of  any  consequence. 

It  is  not  the  enactment  of  legislation 
or  the  setting  up  of  an  agency  that  gets 
the  conservation  job  done.  It  get^  done 
by  the  hard  work  of  mdividual  farmers 
on  their  ow^l  farms  and  watersheds  back 
in  your  counties  and  mine.  with,  of 
cour.se,  the  necessary  guidance  of  the 
sec  technicians  and  financial  help 
from  the  ACP 

I  remember,  back  in  the  early  forties, 
being  on  the  train  with  a  banker  from 
one  of  my  counties.  The  talk  turned  to 
my  favorite  .subject — .soil  conservation. 
When  he  told  me  about  some  of  the  ero- 
sion and  other  problems  they  had  in  his 
comity,  I  convinced  hun  they  ought  to 
have  a  soil  conservation  district  there. 
On  his  return  home,  he  took  a  leading 
par:  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  district  in  his  county 
and.  within  a  sliort  time  thereafter,  a 
district  was  actually  formed — which 
completed  the  organization  for  my  en- 
tire congiessional  district. 

A  few  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  fast  and  far  we  have  come  in  soil 
and  water  conserAation  accomplishment 
in  the  last  two  decades: 

As  of  June  30.  1939,  Chief  Bennett 
reported  that  22  million  acres  of  land  in 
pruate  ownership  were  covered  by  co- 
operative agreements.  The  SCS  had 
wording  agreements  or  detailed  plans  on 
an  additional  26  million  acres  of  public 
lands.  Approximately  81,500  coopera- 
tors  were  represented  in  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  operations  on  private  lands. 
m  projects,  CCC  camps,  soil  conserva- 
tion dKsiricts,  and  so  on. 

As  of  June  30.  last  year,  the  Service 
reported  soil  conservation  districts  hud 
a  total  of  aiiproximately  1.860,000  eu- 
opevntors,  operatmu  nearly  564  million 
acres,  Moie  than  1'*  million  of  Uioso 
soil  cor.sei  vation  dl.strict  couperators 
!u\d  basic  conservation  plans,  on  nunv 
than  365  milhon  acres  in  ab(>ut  2.H60 
.soil  consei  vat  ion  dustrict.s 

There  im  Minilar  fl«lii'<'s  >slu)WinK 
notable  iMoiiie.^-  '..nil  the  land  cupabil- 
ity  .^urvey.s  luui  wiili  the  indiviriuul  con- 
ser\allon  meu.suies  that  have  1  et  n 
applied  on  the  frtiin,s  and  walershed.s  ot 
.'Mn'Mlciv  They  only  strive  l*>  conniin 
further  the  gain.s  we  have  made 

Dut  we  an  ,>«till  m  the  betinninK  .vuxnr, 
Thi  oon.snvaiion  job  U  far  fn>m  b»iu\i 
eompletrd  Jiuine  3'-  million  farm*  still 
iK'tHt  b«i«ie  c<»n>rrvtUiun  plaiu  Thou* 
•and.s  or  inbutniy  wntrrslirdu  nr«l  the 
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combined  consen-ation  land  treatment 
and  structural  work  contemplated  In  'he 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  What  I  have  said  before  still 
holds  true  for  all  our  lands  which  re- 
main \^ithout  Che  benefit  of  conservat.on 
treatment  and  management: 

We  must  stop  erosion  on  this  land.  We 
must  stop  mining  the  soil.  We  must  s-op 
bad  '.and  use  and  bad  water  management  at 
the  earliest  possible  hour  Let  u.s  never 
make  the  mistake  In  our  country  that  ^vaa 
made  by  so  many  older  nations  that  neg- 
lected their  land.  As  a  result  of  this  neg- 
lect they  are  experiencing  today  the  hung;er, 
misery,  and  strife  that  are  the  penalties  of 
falling  to  take  good  care  ol  priceless  natural 
resources  of  soil  and  water. 

The  degree  to  whxh  we  are  succe.ssi'ul 
in  halting  this  damaaie  and  waste,  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  will  help  deter- 
mine the  health  and  vigor  of  our  agri- 
culture when  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  rolls  around  in 
1983.  I  know  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  proud  of  the  support  they 
have  and  are  giving  to  their  local  s.)il 
conservation  districts:  to  the  States  now 
participating  more  actively  in  conserva- 
tion matters,  and  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  I  urge  you.  in  the  name  of 
America,  to  give  your  continued  suppc^rt 
to  this  great  movement  on  which  our 
ai<riculture,  our  food  supply,  and  our  fu- 
ture as  a  Nation  so  greatly  depends. 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE— SOIL 
BANK 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  body  of  tne 
Record  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  become  convinced  that 
there  is  a  solution  to  the  pressing  farm 
surpl'-is  problem  within  our  gra.sp,  if  we 
will  but  seize  the  opportunity. 

Our  opportunity  lies  in  putting  re- 
newed energy  and  emphasis  into  the 
agriculture  program  which  is  the  only 
program  now  in  operation  effective  y 
cutting  back  surplus  crop  production. 

I  refer  to  the  conservation  reserve,  or 
soil  bank. 

Of  all  the  solutions  proposed  for  our 
ui'^ent  farm  problem,  this  is  the  program 
which  holds  the  greatest  promise  of 
sound,  con.=;tructive  re.==ults  at  the  lea.st 
cort  while  preserving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  priceless  freedom  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  conservation  reserve  program  .s 
one  farm  program  which  makes  sense. 

It  has  proved  itself  in  operation.  It 
is  doing  a  superb  job  in  reducing  surplus 
crop  production  and  conserving  the  soil. 
Now  is  the  time  to  recognize  its  accom- 
plishments and  take  steps  to  realize  its 
full  potential.  Now  is  the  time  to  extend 
the  conservation  reserve  and  greatly  ex- 
pand its  scope  This  is  our  opportunity 
to  do  something  about  the  farm  problem. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  farm  bill.  H  R.  11930.  which  will  extend 
the    conservation    reserve    for    3    more 


yeans,  direct  its  expansion  to  the  point 
where  cropland  in  production  and  crop- 
land actually  needed  are  in  approximate 
balance,  allow  rental  payments  to  he 
made  in  wheat  or  feed  gram  certificates 
and  make  other  improvements  m  the 
profTram  which  experience  have  shown 
will  be  helpful. 

The  soil  bank  is  doing  two  Jobs  for  us 
and  doini;  them  well.  It  is  taking  crop- 
land out  cf  production  and  thus  reduc- 
ing burdensome  commodity  surpluses. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  conserving  our 
soil.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Congress  on  the  soil  bank 
conservation  reserve  program,  submitted 
on  r^darch  15,  1960,  shows  how  well  it  is 
performing  in  these  two  vital  fields.  I 
mcl'ide  that  report  and  related  tables, 
as  wtll  as  the  text  of  H.R.  11930,  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  essential  point  I  want  to  make, 
however,  is  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished thus  far  in  the  field  of  surplus 
reduction  and  soil  conservation  repre- 
sents but  a  small  part  of  the  program's 
potential. 

la  my  opinion,  the  soil  bank  has  just 
reached  the  takeolT  point.  Its  real  prom- 
i.se  Ijcs  ahead.  If  we  give  it  a  chance 
to  show  what  it  can  do,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can,  over  the  course  of  the  next 
2  or  3  years,  make  heavy  inroads  against 
the  agricultural  imbalance  which 
plagues  us  today. 

If  we  are  to  strike  effectively  at  the 
root  cause  of  our  farm  proble«i.  we  must 
reduce  cropland  acreage  to  a  point  where 
it  ccjmes  into  balance  with  the  demand 
for  agriculture  commodities,  and  we 
must  do  so  in  a  way  which  will  not  bring 
about  a  social  and  economic  upheaval  by 
a  centrally  directed  control  program 
■v\h.ah  relies  up<jn  the  police  power  for 
enforcement. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way — by 
accumulating  costly  surplu.ses  which 
cannot  be  utilized — that  too  much  of 
our  land  is  being  farmed.  We  have  t>een 
tilling  soil  that  should  better  remain  in 
cover,  water,  or  trees.  We  have  fc>een 
planting  land  which  pi'Xluces  crops  far 
t>eyorid  our  needs  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  ttie  proce.ss.  we  have  deprestxl  agn- 
cultaral  price.'-  and  have  done  great  dam- 
age to  our  mo.«t  precious  natural  re- 
souif  e 

If  we  can  successfully  reduce  crop 
acrenge  to  the  point  where  land  in  pro- 
duction meets  our  needs,  we  will  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  end  the 
rigicfcties  of  Government  controls,  sup- 
port*, and  subsidies  and  let  the  free 
market  bring  its  rhallent'ps  and  rewards 
to  the  .Amencan  farmer 

The  .-ioil  bank  can  do  this  job  if  we 
make  it  the  keystone  of  our  agriculture 
progi'am. 

It  can  reduce  surplus  acreage  in  a 
purely  voluntary  maimer,  permitting  the 
exercise  of  free  choice,  paying  fair  value 
for  farmer  participation,  and  avoiding 
the  atraitjacket  of  Government-directed 
planting 

It  can  do  so  with  the  least  adminis- 
trative ccst  and  governmental  redtape. 
The  machinery  Is  already  in  operation. 
It  13  administratively  efficient,  relying 
upon  locally  elected  farmer  committt^s 
for  local  administrative  decisions. 


It  can  do  so  without  subsidy,  its  pay- 
ment to  farmers  representing  only  what 
the  land  would  otherwise  bring  in  rental 
on  the  marketplace  or  in  crops  that 
would  otherwise  be  produced. 

Its  costs,  while  large,  would  be  one- 
half  to  one -fourth  as  much  as  the  pres- 
ent price  stabilization  program  and  far 
less  than  any  of  the  proposed  regimen- 
tation type  substitute  programs. 

Economists  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem estimate  that  a  soil  bank  of  60 
million  acres,  varying  possibly  20  percent 
either  way,  would  bring  cropland  into 
balance  with  demand.  It  is  estimated 
a  60-mllion-acre  soil  bank  would  cost 
about  $900,000  million  annually.  The 
1961  budget  request  for  farm  price  and 
income  stabilization  Is  $3,950  million,  or 
almost  quadruple  the  cost  of  a  mature 
soil  bank  program. 

Most  important,  however,  the  cost  of  a 
stabilizing  soil  bank  would  not  represent 
sterile  support,  control,  and  storage  op- 
erations which  do  nothing  to  attack  the 
basic  causes  of  farm  .surpliuses.  It  would 
be  a  far-seeing  national  investment,  re- 
gardless of  its  adjustment  value,  in  the 
future  fertihty  of  our  soil  and  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  water  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  my  bill. 
H  R.  11930.  extending,  expanding,  and 
intensifying  the  con-servation  reserve 
program.  The  program  Is  scheduled  to 
end  with  this  year's  contracts  It  would 
bo  a  grave  mistake  to  let  it  expire. 

There  Is  a  danger  of  thus  happening. 
Congress  Is  once  again  confronted  with 
the  possibility  that  no  farm  legislation 
will  be  enacted  because  of  fundamental 
differences  l>etween  the  two  parties — one 
in  control  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  other  In  control  of  the  executive. 
That  difference  relates  largely  to  meth- 
ods or  systems  of  price  support  opera- 
tions and  the  degree  of  control  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  production  or  marketing.  The  Con- 
;,^ress  will  not  accept  the  President's 
recom.mendations  The  President  can- 
not sign  the  kind  of  farm  bill  this  Con- 
gTf'ss  is  most  likely  to  pass  We  have 
reached  a  stalemate  which  is  b<'commg 
increasingly  costly  for  both  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  the  American  taxpayer 

We  will  not  be  living  up  to  our  re.spon- 
sibilitics  if  we  let  this  stalemate  on  the 
most  controversial  a.-^pects  of  farm  legis- 
lation prevent  action  to  meet  our  most 
pres.sing  ne«l.  That  need,  as  T  see  It.  Is 
to  tackle  the  surplus  problem  by  action 
to  extend  and  expand  the  one  farm  pro- 
gram which  Is  actually  reducing  surplus 
production. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  see  legis- 
lation enacted  which  dea!s  with  some  of 
our  urgent  price  and  acreage  problems, 
such  as  wheat,  combined  with  an  ex- 
panded conservation  reserve  prop  ram 
I  am  realistic  enough,  however,  to  recoc- 
nlze  that  it  is  entirely  po.'^.slble  that  no 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  price  sup- 
ports and  acreage  controls.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  propose  ve  go  ahead 
and  enact  what  can  be  enacted  and  what 
is  so  sorely  needed.  I  am  confident  that 
an  expanded  conservation  reserve,  once 
its  pott^ntial  is  fully  understood,  will  re- 
ceive substantial  bipartisan  support  in 
this  Congress. 
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It  would  be  tragic  if  we  failed  to  seize 
the  opportunity  which  we  now  have  to 
make  substantial  progress  in  eliminating 
the  faim  problem. 

HJl.  11930 

A  bin  to  extend  and  expand  the  conservation 
reserve  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-ea  oj  the  United  States  of 
Am-Tica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  Agrlcultxirnl  Act  of 

196(t 

Szc  2  Section  106 (a)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  108(a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year  determine  and 
announce  the  national  conservation  reserve 
goal  for  the  following  year.  Such  goe!  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines It  Is  practicable  to  cover  by  contracts 
during  the  year  for  which  the  goal  Is  estab- 
ll8h<?d  of  the  number  of  acres.  If  any,  by 
which  ( 1 )  the  probable  acreage  used  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities,  plus 
the  acreage  retired  from  production  becaiose 
of  governmental  programs,  during  such  year 
exceeds  (2)  the  estimated  acreage  needed 
for  domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  an 
ade<[uate  allowance  for  carryover  during  such 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the  na- 
tional goal  for  1961  within  30  days  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section" 

Six-.  3  Section  108 ib)  of  the  Boll  Bank  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folU'Wlng; 

"Kffectlve  beginning  with  1961.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  specliil  consideration  to  those 
Stales  and  regions  where  It  Is  desirable  fo- 
■oil  conservation  or  production  adjustment 
purjxiseB  to  discourage  the  production  ol  sur- 
plus agricultural  commfjdltles  " 

Sic  4.  Section  109  of  the  SoU  Bank  Act  Is 
amended 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follo«-& 

"(a)  The  Secretar>  is  authorized  to  formu- 
liite  and  announce  programs  under  this  sub- 
title B  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  there- 
under with  producers  during  the  eight-year 
perl'Xl  1956  1963  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  endlne  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972.  except  that  contractfi  for  the 
estAbllshment  of  tree  cover  may  continue 
after  December  31,  1977  " 

(21  by  amending  subsection  (c>  to  rend  as 
follows : 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conaervatlon  re- 
servii  program.,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  enter  into  contracts  as  rapid- 
ly as  Is  practicable  and  c>  insistent  w-lth  good 
management  In  order  to  reach  &  national 
conservation  goal,  as  set  forth  in  section 
108(a(  of  this  Act.  of  hundred  per  centum 
at  tlie  earliest  possible  date." 

Sec.  6.  Effective  beginning  witii  conUacU 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  this  Act.  sec- 
tion 107(b)(2)  of  the  SoU  Bank  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
(olloixrlng: 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  for 
payment  of  the  annual  payment  through  the 
issuance  of  oertlflcates  which  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  In  wheat 
or  feed  grains  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prestrlbed  by  the  Secretary.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  no  producer 
-shall  be  paid  an  annual  rental  payment,  or 
Its  equivalent  In  such  certificates,  of  more 
than  $7,500  with  respect  to  all  contracts 
with  n  a  State  to  which  he  Is  a  party  " 

S»-  6.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1&56  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
years  ■  where  It  appears  therein  and  substi- 
tuting  "tlx   years." 


RcponT  or  THi  Sec»itart  or  AoRiruLTtrnx  on 
THi-  1959  Soil  Bank  CoNssavATiON  Re- 
SnvK  PR(x;aAM 

EUMUART 

Going  into  the  1960  crop  season,  the  con- 
servation reserve  of  the  soil  bank  Is  harlng 


substantial  Impact  on  the  ac-eage  and  ;  r  - 
ductlon  of  surplus  crops.  With  wpproiti- 
nmtely  800,000  contracU  In  eCeci  and  more 
than  as  mlUlon  acres  under  contract,  crop- 
land which  has  been  contributing  heavi'.y 
to  the  surplus  buiid-up  In  receut  vetLrs  Is 
being  withheld  from  producuon  and  devoted 
to  conservation  usos  under  long-term  con- 
tracts. 

During  the  1959-60  period,  farmer  partic- 
ipation in  tl^e  conservation  reserves  more 
than  doubled.  The  acreage  of  cropland 
withheld  from  production  almost  tripled, 
and  the  j>ercentage  of  whole  farms  tuider 
contract  grew  to  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total. 

Under  the  conservation  reserve,  farmers 
voluntarily  enter  contracts  to  hold  croplai^d 
out  of  production  and  devote  It  to  conserva- 
tion uses  After  4  years  of  experience.  It 
Is  apparent  that  large  numbers  of  farmers 
will  participate  in  a  program  of  this  type. 
In  each  of  the  last  2  years,  farmers  have 
offered  l.md  for  tl-ie  program  well  In  excess 
of  the  amount  that  could  be  accepted. 

Calendar  year  I960  Is  the  last  year  for  en- 
tering Into  new  contracts  under  present  legal 
authorization.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended an  extension  and  an  expansion  to 
60  million  acres  to  bring  the  program  to 
maximum  effectiveness,  provided  the  Con- 
gress passes  legislation  to  change  the  price- 
supp<irt  programs  constructively. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF     1959-60 

Tlie  conservation  reserve  for  the  1959  pro- 
gram year  began  in  the  fall  of  1958.  when  the 
Department  went  to  the  field  with  a  pro- 
gram containing  a  number  of  changes  from 
the  earlier,  largely  experimental  years  The 
announced  annual  rental  rate  was  raised 
from  a  national  average  of  tlO  to  »13  50,  and 
a  greater  incentive  was  offered  for  whole- 
farm  participation  The  acreage  reserve  for 
retirement  of  allotment  crop  acreages  has 
been  discontinued  after  the  1958  crop  season. 
«nd  the  conservation  reserve  was  the  only 
soU-bank   program   uvaUable. 

Nearly  twice  as  much  cropland  was  of- 
fered for  1959  contracts  as  could  be  accepted 
within  the  funds  avaUable,  and  a  bid  system 
was  used  to  determine  priorities.  When  the 
signing  of  contracts  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1959.  more  than  12  mUUon  acres 
had  been  added  to  the  acreage  previously 
under  contract.  (See  Uble  2.)  This  brought 
the  cumulative  figures  on  participation  to 
246,220  contracts  with  22.4  million  acres  of 
rropland  in  the  reserve,  of  which  14  8  mil- 
lion acres  are  on  farms  on  which  all  eligible 
cropland  is  out  of  production.     (Sec  table  3.) 

For  the  1960  signup,  held  In  the  fall  of 
1959.  the  average  per-acre  announced  rate 
was  continued  at  $13.50  with  a  premium  for 
whole  farms,  but  several  program  changes 
were  made.  Chief  of  these  were  the  eilmi- 
nation  of  State-owned  land  from  the  pro- 
gram and  the  requirement  that  land  be 
owTied  3  years  to  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion. The  national  acreage  goal  was  set  at 
5.1  million  acres. 

Reports  on  the  1960  program  to  dale  indi- 
cate that  this  goal  Is  being  exceeded.  As 
of  February  15,  1960.  progress  reports  from 
the  field  Indicate  that  new  acreage  placed 
under  contract  for  the  first  time  in  1960  may 
total  6.5  mUllon  acres.  (See  table  2  )  With 
contracts  for  about  300.000  acres  scheduled 
to  expire  in  1960,  the  net  Increase  for  the 
year  would  total  about  6.2  million  acres. 
This  would  bring  the  total  acreage  in  the 
conservation  reserve  during  the  1960  crop 
season  to  about  28  6  million  acres.  That  is 
more  than  6  percent  of  total  U.S.  cropland 
as  shown  by  the  1954  farm  census  (figures 
3  and  4). 

HOW      THE      PROCR.^M      OPERATES 

Tlie  conservation  reserve  is  a  voluntary 
program.  The  farmer  who  participates  signs 
a  contract  with  the  Government  to  place 
part  or  all  of  his  cropland  In   the   reserve. 


Thi<  means  thnt  he  wil!  wniihold  tiie  land 
from  production  and  protect  It  wlUi  ap- 
proved conservation  uses.  Contract*  are  for 
a   minimum  of   3   years     a  maximum  of   10. 

The  Govern.nieni  makes  an  annua;  per- 
acr«'  p.iyment  for  euch  year  of  the  contract. 
The  moximvim  annual  payment  that  any 
prod'icer  may  receive  is  $5,000  This  limit 
was  originajly  detennined  administratively, 
but  was  required  by  law  for  1960.  The 
Government  also  pays  a  p>ortion  (usually 
50  rK?rcenti  of  the  cost  of  establishing  con- 
servation uses  on  the  land. 

A  basic  per-acre  payment  rate  Is  set  for 
each  individual  farm  or  part-farm  for  which 
it  It  requested  The  rate  is  based  on  the 
national  rate  ($13.50  m  1959  and  1960i,  but 
Is  determined  for  the  Individual  farm  on  the 
basi->  of  the  prodvictlvity  of  the  l.ii-d  and 
other  factors.  It  may  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  land  When  all 
eligible  cropland  on  the  farm  Is  to  be  retired, 
the  basic  rate  Is  generally  set  10  i>ercent 
higher  than  the  rate  for  only  part  of  the 
eligible  land. 

After  the  basic  rate  has  been  determined, 
the  farmer  may  apply  for  a  contract  at  any 
figure  below  that  rate  In  cases  where  ac- 
ceptance of  all  applications  would  exhaust 
available  funds  In  a  county  or  where  more 
land  Is  offered  than  It  would  be  desirable  to 
retire  In  1  year,  ofTers  are  accepted  on  n  best 
buy  b.tsis.  and  contracts  are  offered  to  suc- 
cessful bidders.  Each  offer  is  computed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  basic  rate  for  the  land 
offered  and  acceptance  begins  with  the 
kiwest  percentage  bid. 

Only  cropland  Is  eligible  for  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.  Permanent  pasture  or  wood- 
land Is  not  eligible.  Generally,  the  land 
must  have  produced  a  crop  or  been  in  a 
reg^ular  crop  rotation  during  the  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  year  of  the 
contract  Publicly  owned  land  Is  ineligible 
for  the  program,  beginning  in  1960.  and  so  is 
land  which  has  changed  ownership  (except 
by   inheritance)    since   December  31.   1956. 

The  farmer  who  places  land  under  con- 
tract agrees  to  harvest  no  crop  from  the 
land,  permit  no  grazing  on  it  and  keep  down 
noxious  weeds  He  agrees  to  comply  with 
any  acreage  allotment*  on  his  farm  and  to 
place  no  new  land  in  cultivation  For  most 
farms,  also,  placmg  land  under  contract  re- 
qairi's  a  c'>rrespondlng  acreage  reduction  In 
soil  bank  base  crops  (grains,  oilseeds,  and 
row  crops ) . 

Each  year's  program  Is  announced  as  soon 
af.  p:is=ible  after  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress Contracts  are  signed  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months  and  ordinarily  begin 
April   15  of  the  flr'-t  year  they  are  efTective 

IMPACT   ON    ACRtAGE    AND    PRODVCTION 

Cropland  which  has  been  producing  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  surplus  crops  in  recent 
years  is  bemf-  held  out  of  pr^jduction  under 
conscrvatiQU  reserve  contracts 

A  study  of  the  22  4  million  acres  under 
couti-act  in  1959  shows  that  3.5  million  acres 
were  formerly  devoted  to  corn:  3.5  million 
to  grain  sorghums.  3.2  million  to  oats;  2.3 
raUlum  to  wheat;  and  about  10  million  acres 
to  other  crops,  cropland  hay  and  pasture  and 
special  uses  (table  1).  The  1960  acreage 
is  ex)x>cted  to  contain  an  additional  million 
acres  of  former  cornland  and  substantially 
increased  acreages  of  the  other  crops,  as 
well. 

Particularly  effective  In  checking  crop 
surpluses  is  the  retirement  of  whole  larms, 
whicli  is  encouraged  by  annual  payment 
rates  that  may  run  as  much  as  10  percent 
higher  than  regular  rate.=  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  1959  conservation  reserve 
iicrea?e  Is  In  the  form  of  whole  farms  A 
whole  farm  contract  takes  In  al!  eligible 
croplind.  Including  acreage  allotment  land 
that  would  otherwi.'ic  be  devoted  to  the 
farms  money  crop.  Almost  22  percent  of 
the  whole  farm  cropland  in  the  reserve  in 
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1959  consisted  of  allotment  acres.  Produc- 
tion adjustment  Is  assured  under  whole  farm 
contrarts  because  no  land  remains  for  more 
intensive  cultivation  that  might  tend  to 
offset  the  adjustment  sought. 

When  all  eligible  land  on  a  farm  is  placed 
under  -oncract.  the  farm  usually  goes  out 
of  production  entirely  Livestock  is  sole, 
and  the  pasture  land  and  other  noncrop- 
land  is  usually  retired  voluntarily.  It  ap- 
pears that  heavy  participation  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  by  dairy  farmers  in  the 
Great  Lakes  reg' m  should  contribute  to  im- 
proving the  dairy  niarket  situation. 

The  conservati  m  reserve  also  contains 
large  acreages  f  rmerly  devoted  to  major 
crops  which  are  not  -subject  to  acreage  allot- 
ments, but  are  eligible  lor  price  support 
Under  contract  ni  1959,  for  example,  ar? 
fijrmer  grain  sorghum  .icres  equal  to  nearl  .■ 
a  third  of  the  countrvs  total  grain  sorghum 
a.:reage  as  reported  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  .\s  sizable  acreages  of 
barley,  oats  flaxseed  soybeans,  vegetables 
and  other  crojM      i  See  fig.  1   i 

Compared  with  the  use  of  all  U.S  cropland, 
the  land  placed  in  the  con.servatlon  reserve? 
has  been  relatively  high  m  acreage  of  fee<l 
grains  and  low  in  acreage  of  cropland  hay. 
r')tat:on  pasture,  and  summer  fallow.  As 
.■ihown  in  figure  2.  the  percentage  of  reserve 
cropland  formerly  used  for  oats,  barley,  gralt. 
sorghiun,  and  flaxseed  was  substantially 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  all  U.S  crop- 
land used  for  those  crops  Acreage  of  corn, 
wheat,  soybeans,  vegetables,  and  peanuU; 
w;\s  about  equal  to  the  national  average 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  little  more  thai 
20  percent  of  con.servation  reserve  acreage 
was  formerly  In  cropland  hay,  rotation  p;us- 
tiire  and  summer  fallow,  compared  with 
more  than  37  percent  of  all  U.S.  cropland 
devoted  to  those  u.ses. 

Since  the  average  conservation  reserve 
contract  covers  a  period  of  5  to  6  years, 
the  land  put  into  the  reserve  will  not  be 
producing  any  crops  for  that  length  of 
time.  This  includes  biJth  the  allotment  land 
and  the  land  customarily  devoted  to  other 
crops.  This  helps  in  holding  down  surpluses 
and  also  reduces  price  support  e.vpenditures. 
since  the  volume  of  crijp,,  eligible  for  price 
supp)ort  is  reduced 

-\t  yields  appropriate  fir  the  quality  and 
location  of  the  land  under  contract,  the 
conservation  reserve  m  1960  would  produce 
about  fvs  much  corn  as  the  annual  crop  of 
the  State  of  Ohio;  nearly  as  much  wheat 
as  Oklahoma  produces  in  a  normal  year, 
more  cotton  than  the  annual  crop  In  North 
Carolina;  and  substantial  quantities  of 
other  surplus  crops,  such  as  peanuts,  tobac- 
co, oats,  barley,  soybeans,  sorghum  grain. 
and  flax.  (See  productlou  estimates  table 
1.) 

CONSEKV.^TION     ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Every  conservation  reserve  contract  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  protective  cover 
or  other  sound  conservation  uses  on  the 
cropland  withheld  from  production.  Cover 
may  consist  of  grasses  and  legumes,  trees  or 
shrubs.  Other  apprc^ed  uses  include  wildlife 
and  water  conservation  (  fig.  6  and  table  4  i 

Trees  in   the   conservation   reserte 

The  conservation  reserve  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  greatest  tree-planting  pro- 
gram m  the  Nations  history.  During  1959, 
about  700,000  acres  of  cropland  were  pl,inted 
to  trees  under  conservation  reserve  contracts 

The  heaviest  tree-planting  activity  under 
the  conservation  reser^•e  is  in  the  Southeast- 
ern SUtes,  particularly  In  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  (see  flg.  7  and  table  4).  All  tree- 
planting  contracts  are  for  a  10-year  period. 
When  cropland  goes  out  of  production  and  is 
planted  to  trees,  it  usually  can  be  con.-^ldered 
to  be  diverted  permanently  from  crop  pro- 
duction. 


'  Gra'):^  tn  the  coixservation  re.-'erve 

Mcwt  popular  conservation  use  of  conser- 
vation reserve  acreage  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  grass  cover  on  land  retired  from 
pnxluction.  Of  the  22  4  million  acres  in  the 
reserve  through  1959.  contracts  call  for  14  7 
million  acres  to  be  established  in  gnuss  with 
Government  cost  .sharing.  (See  table  4) 
Most  of  this  cover  had  actually  been  estab- 
ll.<ih9d  as  of  the  end  of  1959  In  addition, 
abou*  5  million  reserve  acres  consist  of 
cropiiland  which  is  already  In  acceptable 
cover  or  will  be  established  in  grass  at  no 
expense  to  the  Government 

Tgxas  IS  the  leading  State  In  the  establish- 
ment of  grass  cover  under  the  program,  fol- 
lowed by  North  Dakota.  Colorado,  and  Kan- 
Siis  tn  that  order.  In  these  and  other  Great 
Pl.Lins  States,  large  acreiiges  formerly  de- 
'.  oteti  to  wheat  and  grain  sorghums  are  being 
returned  to  native  grasses. 
Witdlife  cover  in  the  conservation  reserve 

Lajnd  formerly  cropped  but  r.ow  In  grass 
or  tJee  cover  feeds  and  shelters  wildlife.  In 
addition,  the  program  contains  specific  wild- 
life cover  practices  under  which  cover  and 
food  plots  for  game  are  planted  on  couser- 
viMOn  reserve  acreage  Through  1959.  con- 
tracts called  lor  a  total  of  more  than  206,000 
.acre*  of  wildlife  cover  i  See  table  4  )  This 
phase  of  the  proeram  has  gained  the  gen- 
er  1  .approval  of  sportsmen  and  wildlife 
org, uitzat  ions. 

Ponds  in  the  conservation  reserve 

Ponds  may  be  built  on  conservation  re- 
serve land  for  water  conservation  and  fish- 
ing. Through  1959.  farmers  had  contracted 
to  bliild  about  6.400  p<jnds  under  this  pro- 
gram, (See  table  4.)  These  farm  ponds, 
together  with  grass  and  tree  cover,  protect 
landj  by  trapping  water  where  It  falls  and 
retarding  the  runoflf.  In  keeping  with  the 
conservation  reserve  goal  of  checking  sur- 
pluses, ponds  built  under  the  progrnm  may 
not  be  used  for  Irrigation. 

Mirsh  management  in  the  consen-ation 
reserve 

T^ie  conservation  reserve  also  provides  for 

wetland  or  marsh  management  practices, 
iind#r  which  marshland  that  has  been 
drained  and  cropped  Is  restored  to  wetland 
use  for  water  and  wildlife  conservation. 
C'-nSracts  through  1959  call  for  a  total  of 
nearly  12.000  acres  to  be  devoted  to  this  use. 
(See  table  4.) 

PROCRAM    COST 

For  the  1959  program  year.  Congress  au- 
thorized a  conservation  reserve  program  of 
$375  million.  In  planning  the  year's  pro- 
grant,  it  was  estimated  that  $87  7  million  of 
this  amount  would  be  required  to  make  an- 
nual, payments  on  the  approximately  10  mil- 
lion acres  placed  in  the  program  dxirlng  the 
1956-58  period  Tlie  rest  was  available  for 
the  first  year  s  payments  on  new  1959  con- 
tracfc  and  to  pay  the  Government's  share  of 
estal|ltshlng  conservation  uses  on  the  newly 
contl^cted  land. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  national 
acreage  goal  for  1959  was  established  at 
12  5  million  acres  and  the  announced  na- 
tional aver.ige  rental  rat«  per  acre  was  set 
at  tJ3  50  With  a  10-percent  increase  for 
putting  a  whole  farm  In  the  program,  the 
applicable  rate  could  approach  814.85 

In  actual  practice,  the  strong  competi- 
tion ;for  contracts  led  to  a  national  average 
per-«cre  rate  somewhat  lower  than  had  been 
estimated.  Although  more  than  83  percent 
of  all  1959  contracts  were  for  all  eligible 
land,  and  thus  earned  a  whole  farm  rate, 
the  average  annual  paj-ment  for  all  new 
acre!  ge  under  contract  was  only  $13  56.  For 
all  acreage  placed  under  contract  during  the 
1956J59  period,  the  Government  Is  paying 
an  average  rental  of  $1153  per  acre.  For 
1960     preiiminury    data    Indicate    that    the 


average  rental  per  acre  on  a  new  reserve 
acreage  will  be  about  $12  60  as  a  result  of 
still  keener  competition  for  a  smaller 
amount  of  funds 

Generally  speaking,  it  Is  proving  possible 
to  obtain  considerably  higher  quality  land 
than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  rental 
rates  offered.  Various  reasons  are  given  by 
rural  people  for  desiring  to  place  land  In 
the  conservation  reserve.  The  farmer  who 
withholds  land  from  production  In  this  way 
Is  protected  against  natural  crop  produc- 
tion hazards  and  gets  an  annual  return 
(similar  to  rent  from  another  farmer)  to 
cover  his  fixed  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
meeting  his  contract  obligations.  The  con- 
servation reserve  is  of  assistance  to  widows, 
farmers  In  111  health,  and  older  people  who 
wish  to  reduce  farm  work  or  retire  One 
State  reports  that  about  70  percent  of  Its 
participants  are  more  than  50  years  of  age. 
The  program  also  assists  those  who  wish 
to  shift  to  nonfarm  employment  while  con- 
tinuing to  live  on  farms  In  these  respects, 
it  is  speeding  up  adjustments  that  have 
been  In  progress  for  some  time  and  ties  In 
closely  with  the  objectives  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment plan 

Now  that  Government  cost-share  payments 
for  conservation  practices  under  1959  con- 
tracts are  largely  complete.  It  Is  apparent 
that  practice  costs  for  the  program  to  date 
will  be  substantially  less  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. This  Is  partly  the  result  of  extraor- 
dinarily favorable  weather  in  1958  and  19.^39 
which  prcxluced  satisfactory  stands  of  volun- 
teer cover  In  many  areas.  It  al.so  reflects 
experience  which  has  demonstrated  that 
satisfactory  cover  for  a  program  of  this  type 
can  be  established  at  less  cost,  through  light- 
er seeding  and  less  use  of  minerals,  than  has 
been  customary  In  establishing  stands  of 
grass  for  use  as  pasture  and  hayland. 

For  1960.  Congress  again  authorized  a  $375 
million  program  With  $256  3  million  need- 
ed to  make  payments  on  existing  contracts. 
It  was  estimated  that  5  1  million  acres  could 
be  taken  In  under  new  contracts  this  year 
with  the  $118  8  million  remainder. 

ARKAS    or    PARTICIPATION 

Farmers  In  2,864  counties  in  48  States  par- 
ticipated In  the  conservation  reserve  in  1969. 
Figure  6  shows  cropland  under  contract  on 
a  county  basis  as  compared  with  total  crop- 
land as  reported  In  the  1964  Census  of  Agri- 
culture 

Among  the  more  productive  areas  with 
average  or  higher  participation  are  the  Maine 
potato  country.  New  York  grain  area  Oeor- 
gla-South  Carolina  grain  and  peanut  coun- 
ties, the  Mississippi  delta.  Texua  blacKlnnds. 
Kentucky-Tennessee  counties  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Wisconsin  corn  area,  Nebraska- 
South  Dakota  corn  counties  and  certain  Im- 
portant wheat  counties  In  Wa.shlngton  and 
Idaho. 

More  than  half  of  all  reserve  cropland  Is 
In  the  10  Great  Plains  States,  heart  of  the 
Nation's  serious  wheat  surplus  problem. 
Much  Great  Plains  cropland  which  was 
planted  to  wheat  under  the  pressures  of  the 
war  period  Is  now  being  withdrawn  from 
crops  and  returned  to  the  native  grasses  of 
the  plains. 

PROGRAM    ADMINISTRATION 

The  conservation  reserve  Is  administered 
by  the  Commodity  Stablilzatlon  Service 
through  Its  Soil  Bank  Division,  which  Is 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Production  Adjustment. 
The  program  is  operated  In  the  field  by  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
State  and  county  committees,  which  also 
administer  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota,  price  support,  agricultural  conserva- 
tion, and  other  programs. 

The  facilities  of  several  other  Department 
of    Agriculture    agencies    are    used    In    the 
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program.     The      agricultural      conservation  servatlon  and  certain  other  practices      The 

profcTam  service  develops  program  provisions  Forest    Service,    In    cooperation    with    State 

relating     to     conservation     uses.     The     Soil  foresters,   provides  technical   assistance   and 

Conservation  Service  provides  onsite  technl-  directs  a  program  to  provide  tree  seedUnes 

cal  assistance   to  farmers   using   water  con-  required  for  the  conservation  Tei>eT\e.     The 


Extension  Servloe  use*,  its  educational  faclU- 
iles  in  providing  farmers  with  Information 
about  the  program  and  advises  as  to  conser- 
vatl'm  cover  specifications  at  the  local  and 
State  levels. 


Fori'ui  iiKt  of  contenmUaH  re$erti  cropland  a*  compared  w^Uk  uee  of  aU  I'.S.  cropland 


Crop  or  land  ti.« 


lUy  tind  postnre 

Corn,  harveeteJ 

Wlinit.  harvflBtod  for  (train 

OsU,  harvcatfd  tor  jriln 

Cotton.  luirv«sted- _ 

Soybeaiig.  tiarvasted  for  grain 

Barlrj,  harvested  tor  eraln 

Soreimin,  harvMUdl  for  grain — 

FteLeed.  harvMled — 

Vcfetables,  harvested — 

IVMMts,  i>i(  kod  end  threshed.. 

Tobecc",  narveeled  

Dry  i>dible  been* 

Irish  polutoea,  harvested 

Otber  arop»,  herveetrd 

fkmnDer  fallow 

Idle  and  failure — 


iTotal  (tndndes  niiiltlpte 
Total  (eifliude?  multiple 


1954  Census  of  Agriculture 


Acres  for  crop": 
and  land 


(•} 


143,TM,«1« 

TS.  122,  557 

61.361.684 

37. 920,  704 

18.  fi.'A.  145 

16.444,225 

12, 555, 936 

11.31)3.915 

6,178.643 

3.739.994 

1, 270,  38« 

1,  ,^7,  ()39 

1, 45.5, 23!< 

1,  210.  872 

>  19.  8U6.  29<) 

3^631,403 

32.077.241 


ME,  334,  889 
450.  648. 961 


Percent  of 
total 

(b) 


3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

6 

7 

2  5 

1.1 

,8 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

4.3 

6.2 

7.0 


101.2 
100.0 


UtfO  i-OBstTvatiou  rBi«rve 
acres 


Former  land 
use  (acres)  > 


(e) 


3.659,000 

t.  518, 000 

2,330,000 

3,237.000 

517,000 

860.000 

1.24.5.000 

3.  4.'>8. 000 

433.000 

176,000 

113,000 

11.000 

67.000 

29,000 

1,  ac),  000 

1,034.000 
025,000 


a  977.  000 
22,422,000 


Percent  of 
total  re- 


(d) 


16.8 

1.5.7 

10.4 

14  5 

2.S 

3.8 

5.6 

15.4 

19 

.8 

.5 

.1 

,3 

.1 

6.1 

1.0 

4.1 


102.5 
100.0 


IMO 


KMieatiive 


acres 


Former  land 
u.'se  (scrw)  ' 

(e) 


4.9&2.O0O 

4,579,000 

2,000,000 

4.082.000 

660.000 

1.089.000 

1.616.000 

3,837,000 

509  000 

224.000 

148,000 

15,000 

84.000 

39.000 

1,703,000 

1,342.000 

1.228,000 


29.318.000 
28,620.000 


Percent  of 
total  re- 
serve seres 

(f) 


17.4 
1ft  0 

m.» 

M-3 
2  3 

3.8 

5.6 

13  4 

2  1 

.8 

.5 

1 

3 

.1 

6.9 

4.7 

4  3 


102.4 

100.0 


I  XiAlinated  eeree  which  would  bavw  Xieeo  devote<l  to  this  use  wtthoot  a  oonserva- 
tkm  reserve  pracrain.  It  shootd  Bot  be  uiiiiMiied  that  aorean  was  reduced  to  this 
•xten-;  tieli'w  tlie  j'revloas  vear  because  tontt  of  this  land  went  nrnier  contract  In  oacli 
of  the  yean  \9fA.  1957.  19.SH.  ittSfi  uhI  10r>0 

«  Inchifle*  -.XTttifT  devnie-l  to  fnilt*  ar.'i  nut',  mliicli  Li  InelWWe  for  the  conserva- 
t^.."  xiMai  <.a  prugr.uu.  l>ut  which  b  iaclu<ie<i  in  ccumh  total  croftUnd  aovage. 


•  Variations  between  total  lines  are  'lue  to  dooWe  cropping,  crop  failure  replante<t, 
and  similar  umnial  land  a<ws.  Conservation  reserve  acres  reported  as  of  Aog.  14, 
I1«S»,  for  is.sfl  and  estimated  Dec.  1,  W',  for  l«"'.o. 


Tabi.k  1. — Eatimatei  mdjuftmenU  in  apecijied  land  tua  and  fjroduction  due  to  19-59  and  1960  rati !<err>alion  reserve  program* 


Fm  mer  cropland  i«e 


1.  OetB 

I.  wi 

I.  Co:4aa 

4.  PetJints 

6.  Rice 

«.  Tol«»ooo 

7.  0«t!  

8.  Barley 

9.  Soybeans 

lu.  Sori  hum  pain... 

11.  Khuseed 

IZ  Dry  edible  beans 


F.»t!matpd  Acreafe 
■djoatmgit 


serlnd 


7«w- 

3.618 

2.tX 

517 

113 

i 

11 

1.237 

1.245 

8^10 

3,45h 

433 

67 


IStBpre- 
Umtkxatj 


4,57» 

14S 

7 

15 
4.  OK 
l.«M 

l.OM 

3,837 

SUB 

84 


E.<(t1niated  production  adjustment 


rtrvieed  ' 


7%«a- 


148,009 
M,130 

407 
I0r.S81 

165 

17.296 

we.  115 

IX<26 

18.403 

122,  (M« 

2.086 

K3 


IMIpre- 
luniaarr  ' 


Tlea- 


na.174 

61,007 

491 

131.906 

215 

23.332 
130.  SB9 

21.236 

no,  AM 

4,100 

796 


UiiH» 


Bifhels. 

Do, 
Bales. 
Poimdj. 
Bsfxdno 
pounds.) 
Pound-s. 
Buohelii 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
B«gii(U» 
ponnd5) . 


FormfT  cropland  use 


13.  Irish  potatoes 

14.  Hay  and  pasture 

15.  VeeetaMes 

M.  Other  erops 

17,  SummM-  fallow,  idle 
and  failure 

IS.  Total,     including 

duplication  ' 

19.  Estimated        reeerve 
acreage'    


Estimated  acrt'age 
adju.~itment 


rerlsed 


Tkmt- 

29 

3.659 

170 
1,300 

i.«se 


1000  pre- 
Umiiiary 


22,977 
22,422 


ne«- 

t&mda 
39 

4,992 

234 

1.000 

2,5n 


29,318 
28^810 


Estimated  production 


revised  ' 


71m»- 

6,900 
5,864 


TWOpre- 
Umiaery  > 


7%MI- 

9,063 
7.387 


Uundred- 


Tdb«.Ii» 
equivafent. 


i 


«  Pmdoctton  aiMostiDent  ftir  I89B  is  ba<ied  on  WOO  crop  yleld.s  adjurted  for  ^cation 
mA  QBaBtF  of  tmem  metv:  MM  e-sttmiite  Is  bwed  on  rw-ent  normal  jieJd  tfl)mitn 
fer  looailwi  and  qwlky  of  partiripstlnf  land 


>  Item  18  eicecU  lieui  19  becau.<«  id  double  cropping,  crop  failure  replanted  and 
similar  nnuroe!  land  uses.  Total  reperre  aereape  wan  estimated  ba-sed  on  most  recetn 
allocation  of  aothoi  liation  funds  to  States  Hid  indicated  coas  |>er  acre. 


USDA  Repoets  6.3  MnxiON  New  Acres  in 
"DoNSERVATiOH   Reserve   in    1980 

New  acreage  placed  in  the  conservation 
reserve  of  the  soil  bank  In  1960  exceeds  63 
million  acres,  surpassing  the  announced 
acreage  goal  for  the  program  year  by  more 
than  1  million  acres,  tl\e  VB.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  today. 

Tlie  Department  said  reports  from  county 
agriculturnl  stabilization  and  conservation 
offices  have  been  tabulated  showing  a  pre- 
liminary total  of  6,317.946  acres  that  will  be 
In  the  priDgram  for  the  first  time  when  the 
new  contract  year  begins  April  15,  1960.  The 
acreage  goal  was  announceid  last  summer  at 
5,100,000  acres— the  estimate  at  that  time 
of  the  new  acreage  that  could  be  taken  Into 
the  conservation  reserve  this  year  with  avail- 
able funds. 

The  larger  acreage  accepted  for  contracts  Is 
chiefly  the  restilt  of  two  factors:  (1)  Con- 
servation    practices    are     being     established 


more  economically  than  in  the  past,  and  (2) 
I>er-acre  annual  payment  rates  under  1960 
contracts  are  lower  than  anticipated.  The 
competitive  blddlnp  system  u.sed  In  award- 
ing contracts  has  resulted  in  an  estimated 
average  annual  rental  payment  for  the  new 
1960  acres  of  $12.90  per  acre,  compared  with 
a  national  average  per-acre  rate  of  013.50 
announced  In  advance  for  the  year.  Field 
reports  also  Indicate  that  the  quality  of  land 
placed  under  contract  in.  1960  is  higher  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

The  preliminary  report  for  1960  brings  the 
cumulative  total  of  conservation  reserve 
contracts  that  will  be  In  effect  this  year  to 
305,003  contracts  involving  28.432.186  acreb 
Both  annual  and  cumulative  totals  will  be 
increased  slightly  when  work  is  completed  on 
approximately  3,000  contracts  still  being 
processed. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  farmers 
placing  new  land  In  the  program  for   1960 


elected  to  come  in  on  a  "whole  farm"  basis; 
that  is,  to  place  all  their  eligible  cropland 
under  contract.  This  Is  of  maximum  effec- 
tiveness In  checking  surplus  production, 
since  the  entire  farm  is  withdrawn  from 
crops  and  usually  from  livestock  production 
as  well. 

Under  a  whole  farm  contract,  the  family 
may  continue  to  live  on  the  farm,  and  recent 
field  studies  Indicate  that  most  of  them  are 
doing  5o  In  some  Instances  farmers  who 
would  have  Bo]d  and  moved  off  their  farms 
are  retiring  and  continuing  to  live  on  them. 
S'lnie  who  have  shifted  to  nonfarm  work  and 
are  continuinc  to  live  on  their  farms  said 
they  would  have  moved  to  towns  or  cities  if 
they  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  return  from  their  farm  prop- 
erty through  the  conservation  reserve. 

New  conservation  rc-serve  participation  will 
be  particularly  heavy  in  1960  in  wheat-pro- 
ducing areas      Hie  five  leading  States  in  new 
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I960  acreage — accounting  for  more  than  & 
-hlrd  of  the  total — are  Kansas.  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  South  DakoU,  and  Texas,  all 
major  wheat  States.  During  the  1960  crop 
season  the  reserve  will  contain  more  than 
i  minion  acres  formerly  devoted  to  wheat. 
For  other  crops.  14  miilion  acres  formerly 
devoted  to  feed  grains,  nearly  2  million  acrea 
formerly    devoted    to    oilseeds,    and    660,000 


acres  formerly  producing  cotton  will  be  In 
the  conservation  reserve  and  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

Th»  conservation  reserve  Is  a  program  In 
whlcH  farmers  voluntarily  sign  contracts 
with  the  Ciovernment  to  retire  cropland  from 
production  and  devote  It  to  conservation 
uses.  Buch  as  ;^ii3s  and  tree  cover  and  wildlife 
shelter  The  contracts  provide  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will   make  an  annual   rental   pay- 


ment to  the  contract  signer  and  will  assist 
in  establishing  the  conservation  use  on  the 
land.  Contracts  may  be  for  3  to  10  years, 
depending  upt)n  the  conservation  use  to  be 
established  and  the  wishes  of  the  farmer 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  by  States, 
the  preliminary  figures  on  numbor  of  con- 
tracts with  new  1960  acres,  number  of  new 
1960  acres,  and  1959  TO  cumulative  totals  on 
number  of  contracts  and  acres : 


Conservation  reser-r  program:   Cortlracts  ami  reterrt  acres  for  t!>60  new  pnrlin'palion  and  cumiilaliir  participation  (preliminary) 


Statr 


AJabama. 

Arteona 

Arkansas 

CaUromia 

Colorado 

Coiuieotlnit 

Delaware    

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 

nilnols 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

lyoiiis'ana 

Ntalne_ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

\t!rhlrjn    

Minne^oti 

Mississippi .. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 


Number  of 
contracts 
with  IMO 
new  acres 


1960  mw 
acres 


2.141 


110.382 


%!»& 

147. 2aH 

» 

40.683 

an 

85.7W 

32 

1,243 

50 

i874- 

Ml 

«5,t»3 

4.U40 

270,407 

465 

72,H58 

I.33S 

99.027 

2.238 

137,529 

1.912 

I7.V039 

2.826 

323.  .Mt6 

1.053 

SO,  648 

672 

40,734 

776 

37,021 

349 

18.290 

29 

849 

3.773 

240,334 

•.',  769 

1>19.  OM 

1.126 

52.699 

2,890 

230.  on 

481 

ISA.  384 

1.796 

203.384 

LEdlSLATIO.V  PROPOSED  TO  DE- 
FINE THE  AUTHORITY  OP  MON- 
ITORS EMPLOYED  IN  IJ\BOR 
UNION   DISPUTES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  !  Mr  Kvsr.M  is  recognized 
for  1  hour 

Mr  KASEM  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
uiinnimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
mattei'. 


1956-  » 


cumuUitivc 
total 
tra.- 


0(0- 


APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF 
EASTER  SEASON  VISITORS  TO  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachu.setts  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimou.s  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  e.xtend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  you.  to 
the  employees  of  the  House,  to  the 
guides,  the  attfndant^  .n  the  ;;allery.  and 
to  tho  police  inside  and  outside  the  Cap- 
itol, for  the  fine  way  they  have  handled 
the  tremendoa.s  crowds  that  have  been 
milling  in  and  out  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
past  days  It  has  bt>en  .i  tremendous 
happiness  to  me  that  such  could  be  the 
case,  because  with  the  crowds  there  were 
in.si'ie  and  outside  the  Capitol  there 
oa-sily  could  have  been  a  riot  without  un- 
derstanding police  Eveiybody  deserves 
the  greatt\-t  pus.>.b;e  credit  and  appre- 
ciation. 

Many,  many  thanks    Mr   Speaker. 
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401.1(10 

7,397 

not  630 

•JO.").  7f)S 

1 .  m.  215 

J.  807 

IS,  104 

231,295 

i.orjo,^* 

292.  .138 
440,816 
488,826 
t»6. 221 

I.  isa.s.w 

373.  593 

214,516 

125,225 

86,115 

4  971 

716.041 

1,945.674 

33.V991 

831.340 

606.142 

S73,«i5«;  1 


steU* 


N'evada      

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Vew  Mexico 

.VewYork 

-North  Carolina 

Xorth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsyl-vanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

.'Jouth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texax 

Utah 

Vermont. ....„..._..._ 

Virginia .......... 

W  aahlnfcton ..„_._. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Toul 


Nun[il>er  <rf 
i-ontracts 
with  1960 
new  acres 


101 

s 

:i.au8 

2,477 

3.»7» 

3.090 

3.720 

505 

2.787 

1 

3.a» 

3.SM 

3,084 

.V047 

167 

22S 

6BS 

634 

798 

4,002 

91 


75,432 
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2,400 

15,991 
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166,868 

82.414 

K55,0B6 

184,679 

296,808 

80,960 

130,607 

23 

176,403 

.^46.507 

139.603 

417,  M>l 

28,319 

8,573 

38,000 

60,636 

20,906 

251,790 

33,238 


6, 317, 940 


I»if.-6n 
cumulative 
total  con- 
tracts 


1 
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1,080 
3,506 
9,087 
7,780 

12,141 
8,905 

16,803 

2.278 

7,302 

4 

11.808 

10,072 
7..S86 

:«.709 
954 
1.019 
2.404 
'2.2UU 
1,821 

12.006 
S48 


306,003 


1U56-AII 
cumulative 
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11,911 

50,637 

806,404 

611,388 
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1601,348 

519,  8ri 

1.471,573 

235.000 

373,  ir 

62 

635,782 

1,807,883 

480,068 

3. 639. 46,'i 

237.641 

38,001 

110^387 

333.307 

58,788 

767,135 

1X110 


38.433.18C 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tnerc  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KASEM  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  which  was  pre- 
viously introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
our  Bubcommittee  on  Claims,  the  gen- 
tiemtin  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Lane  1 
pertaining  to  the  scope  of  the  authority 
of  the  monitors  who  are  employed  in 
labor  union  disputes  or  m  labor  union 
affairs  Muy  I  say  that  other  Members 
be.side.s  myself  have  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation.  We  .seek  in  this  legis- 
l.Ttrn  to  curtail  the  function  of  the 
monitors  so  th.at  they  will  not  operate 
and  Buper\ise  unions  but  that  they  be 
confined  to  the  duty  of  con.serving  the 

In  this  bill  we  put  forth  what  has  long 
been  considered  bv  most  lawyers  to  be 
the  Jaw.  but  developments  recently  in 
the  Cunningham  against  English  case,  or 
bett'T  kr.o-.vp.  a.s  the  Teamster  case,  has 
cau.sed  us  to  have  most  serious  doubts. 

Tiie  proposed  legislation  would  £unend 
the  IVonis-La  Guardia  Act  by  prohibit- 
ing Periei-al  courts  from  appointing  re- 
ceivers or  other  officers  to  administer  or 
govetn  the  internal  affairs  of  a  labor 
organization,  except  to  preserve  assets 
pursnant  to  the  union  election  provi- 
siond  of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act. 

This  propo.sal  is  intended  to  insure 
that  Itlie  Federal  courts  will  not  assume 
the  iJunction  of  running  labor  unions. 

The  propo.sal  keeps  unimpaired  the 
traditional  judicial  power  to  redress 
wrongs  by  the  judge's  own  order.  It 
prohibits  only  use  of  the  authority  of  a 
Federal  court  to  run  a  labor  union.  No 
Judge  can  supervi.se  the  running  of  un- 
ion  by   hlm.self;    participation   of   sub- 


ordinate judicial  officers  is  nece.ssarily 
required.  The  bill  proposes  to  accom- 
plish its  object  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  subordinate  officers  for  this  purpose, 
thus  leaving  traditional  judicial  ix)wer 
unimpaired.  The  proposed  legislation 
will  not  come  into  play  as  long  as  the 
judge  does  not  delegate  any  part  of  his 
authority  to  a  receiver  or  similar  officer. 
as  long  as  he  is  acting  hlm.self  In  the 
familiar  context  of  judicially  cognizable 
cases  and  controversies  The  principle 
underlying  this  proposal  is  that  the 
function  of  the  Federal  courts  is  to  de- 
cide particular  cases  and  not  to  under- 
take general  supervision  over  labor 
organizations. 

This  Is  a  familiar  but  fundamental 
principle.  Because  of  It,  the  Federal 
courts  have  refused  to  imiwse  receiver- 
ships even  upon  bu.smess  enterprises  in 
the  absence  of  clear  proof  that  no  other 
remedy  is  available  to  preserve  the  a.^ets 
from  imminent  d.mi-'er  of  di.ssipation 
And  except  as  specifically  provided  by 
statute,  they  have  granted  receiverships 
only  in  few.  special  ca.se?.  most  often  in- 
solvency. Certainly  the  Federal  courts 
have  never  assumed  control  merely  be- 
cause they  believed  the  business  could  be 
run  better  or  with  higher  morality. 
Never  has  a  receivership  rested  on  the 
character  of  the  actual  managers,  as 
opposed  to  the  impact  of  their  conduct  on 
the  financial  standing  of  the  busine.ss. 
Never  has  a  court  even  hinted  that  it 
might  entertain  a  possible  belief  that  it 
could  order  a  business  "into  receivership 
for  moral  insolvency  at  the  top  level  " 
This  was  the  suggestion  recently  made 
by  Godfrey  P  Schmidt,  as  a  basis  for 
imposing  a  Federal  receivership  on  a  la- 
bor union      EXeposition    April  6    1960.  in 
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Cunningham  v.  English  (U.S.D.C,  D.C. 
C.A.  No   2361-57,  p.  75). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
condemned  receiverships  for  the  sake  of 
receiverships.  Time  and  again  it  has  de- 
clared that  a  receivership  must  not  be 
granted  as  "an  end  itself"  (Kelleam  v. 
Maryland  Casualty  Co.  (312  U.S.  377, 
380  >.  Gordon  v.  Washington  (295  U.S. 
30,  37) ) ,  but  only  for  the  few  legitimate 
ends  long  recognized  in  the  law.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Federal  courts  have  been 
most  reluctant  to  impose  receiverships. 
Typical  is  the  following  statement  in 
Skirvin  v.  Af esfa  dOth  Cir.,  141  P.  2d 
668.673) : 

A  court  should  be  cautious  and  circum- 
spect In  the  exertion  of  the  remedy  because 
perversion  or  abuse  may  work  great  hardship. 

In  the  case  of  labor  organizations  the 
potential  evils  resulting  from  pei-version 
or  abuse  of  the  power  to  impose  receiver- 
ships are  multiplied.  Labor  organiza- 
tions are  voluntary  associations,  created 
and  maintained  to  serve  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  membership.  Federal  law 
protects  and  guarantees  the  right  o'  the 
members  to  select  their  own  officers  and 
determine  internal  union  policies,  the 
freedom  of  the  members  to  exercise  that 
right,  and  affords  a  member  redress 
against  violators. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr,  BRAY.  I  have  not  read  the  biU 
that  Uie  gentleman  refers  to  but  I  have 
briefly  studied  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
LaneI.  in  the  Judiciary  Comjnittee.  Is 
the  bill  that  the  gentleman  is  intro- 
ducing or  has  introduced  the  same  or 
similar? 

Mr  K^SEM.  It  is  identical.  I  might 
further  add  that  the  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Uie  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  BRAY  There  is  one  other  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask.  How  long  ago 
was  it  that  these  monitors  were  ap- 
pointed, roughly? 

Mr.  KASEM.  Well,  cerUinly  in  ex- 
cess of  1  year  ago,  in  the  case  of  the 
Teamsters,  And  in  that  case  they  were 
selected  pursuant  to  a  stipulation  be- 
tween the  adversary  parties.  However, 
the  court  took  it  upon  itself  to  extend 
the  time,  the  original  stipulation  being 
for  1  year,  and  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
stipulation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Was  there  any  agreement 
between  the  parties,  in  the  stipulation 
between  the  parties,  changing  the  length 
of  time  and  the  powers  of  the  monitors? 

Mr.  KASEM.  No.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  resisted  by  one  of 
the  parties  defendant. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  would  like  to  ask  an- 
other question.  At  the  time  these  moni- 
tors were  appointed,  as  I  recall,  that  was 
brought  about  by  a  suit  filed  in  the 
Federal  court  by  is  or  16.  some  number, 
of  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union  al- 
leging that  the  last  national  election,  as 
I  recall  it.  was  ri^iued;  is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  KASEM.  Yes.  that  is  the  case 
There  was  an  allegation  of  certain  im- 
proprieties in  the  selection  of  the  dele- 


gates, and  they  asked  the  Federal  court 
to  stay — I  forget  Just  actually  what  the 
legal  remedy  sought  was.  but  it  was  to 
prevent  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  Jame.s  HofTa. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Then,  in  a  general  way. 
they  were  alleging  that  the  election  was 
unfair  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  have 
a  fair  election  to  protect  their  rights  as 
members  and  having  a  fair  election;  is 
that  generally  what  happened? 

Mr.  KASEM.  This  was  the  reason  for 
the  stipulation,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  monitors  as  caretakers  and 
to  provide  for  an  election  that  would  be 
of  a  proper  character. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Now,  who  was  the  other 
party?  Was  it  the  International  Team- 
sters Union,  or  was  it  Mr.  HofTa  and 
other  members  of  the  union,  or  do  you 
recall? 

Mr.  KASEM.  The  defendants  in  the 
case  were — well,  technically,  I  better  be 
careful  about  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  It  is  not  material,  but  at 
least  there  was  a  suit  filed  by  13  union 
members  wanting  an  election? 

Mr.  KASEM.    Yes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Then  the  court  did  not 
order  an  election  but  it  appointed  these 
monitors;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASEM.  The  .stipulation,  if  I  am 
correct,  provided  that  the  plaintiff 
would  appoint  a  monitor,  the  plaintiff 
being  the  13  members,  bringing  a  class 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  entire  member- 
ship, and  the  administration  of  the 
union  or.  in  effect.  Mr.  Hoffa  as  the  de- 
fendant would  apEKJint  one.  and  the 
court  would  appoint  the  third  monitor, 
there  being  three  monitors. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Has  there  ever  been  an 
election  ordered  by  these  monitors  or  by 
the  Federal  court? 

Mr.  KASEM.  No.  there  has  not  been, 
and  there  have  been  repeated  requests. 
There  are  presently,  I  believe— I  do  not 
know  what  the  figure  is— 60.000  or  100,- 
000  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
that  have  petitioned  for  their  rights  as 
now  provided  under  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill  for  a  new  election  Prior  to  that 
there  was  action  tnken  by  members  say- 
ing they  substituted  themselves  as  the 
representative  parties  for  the  member- 
ship holding  that  the  13  did  not  act  on 
behalf  of  the  membership  in  not  pur- 
suing the  demand  for  an  election. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Now.  the  original  plain- 
tiffs. 13  in  number,  and  those  additional 
ones  that  have  come  in,  all  of  those 
have  asked  for  an  election? 

Mr.  KASEM.    Yes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Generally  they  have 
asked  for  an  election.  The  head  of  the 
Teamsters  Union.  Mr.  Hoffa.  and  the 
other  members,  have  they  a.sked  for  an 
election? 

Mr.  KASEM.  Well.  I  cannot  really 
answer  you,  but  I  understand  they  want 
an  election  veiT  badly  and  they  are  now- 
pressing  for  it 

Mr.  BRAY  I  have  been  getting  let- 
ters from  members  in  my  district— I 
assume  they  are  members  of  the  Team- 
sters Union— personally  I  know  some  of 
them  are— and  generally  they  are  asking 
to  be  given  an  election  guaranteed,  well. 


by  the  Landrum-Griffin  bill.  I  guess. 
Anyway,  it  was  guaranteed  earlier  than 
that.  Do  you  know  of  any  rea.son  why 
they  have  not  been  given  the  right  to 
have  an  election? 

Mr  KASEM.  I  could  speculate  on 
the  reasons  arismg  from  the  attitude  of 
the  court,  and  so  on.  but  I  really  have 
nothing  to  back  it  up  with.  I  do  not 
know  the  real  reason.  All  I  know  is  that 
they  have  been  denied  an  election  Per- 
haps I  could  enlighten  my  colleague  by 
reading  him  a  letter  written  by  William 
Goffen  which  was  published  in  the  "Let- 
ters to  the  Editor'  column  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  where  he  deals  with  this 
subject.  It  is  not  too  long  and  I  would 
interrupt  my  dissertation  long  enough 
to  read  it.  The  title  is  "Monitors  in 
Trouble": 

Upon  reading  your  April  12  editorial  en- 
titled "Monitors  in  Trouble."  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  whether  the  Washington 
Post,  great  newspaper  though  It  Is,  gets  all 
its  Information  on  the  monltorshlp  from 
CDonoghue  and  Schmidt. 

And  as  an  aside  I  think  these  two 
gentlemen  were  two  of  the  three  moni- 
tors. 

since  when  Is  it  In  "the  public  Interest" 
to  let  two  anti-Teamster  monitors,  OTtonog- 
hue  and  McShane,  function  while  barring 
a  Teamster  representative?  William  E.  Bufa- 
llno.  a  lawyer  and  union  oflBclal.  should  not 
be  blacklisted  by  reason  of  a  metaphor  ap- 
plied by  a  publicity  seeking,  labor-baltlng 
Senator. 

Since  I  do  not  know  who  that  is,  I 
cannot  be  accused  of  violating  a  per- 
sonal privilege. 

Certainly  the  Teamsters  have  a  right  to 
the  representative  of  their  choice,  subject 
to  removal  only  for  just  cause,  at  least  as 
clearly  as  the  dissident  union  members  had 
to  representation  by  Schmidt  until  his  resig- 
nation after  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  Circuit  found  him  guilty  of  conRlct 
of  interest. 

And  when  did  It  become  a  monltorshlp 
obligation  "to  purge  the  union,"  especially 
since  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  full 
compliance  with  the  Landrum -Griffin  Act 
provisions  prohibiting  the  holding  of  office 
by  persona  convicted  of  certain  crimes?  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  consent  decree  of 
Jiinunrv  31.  1958,  was  the  holding  of  a  new 
election  of  union  officers  In  1  year,  after 
which  the  monltorshlp  was  to  be  dissolved 

Instpad,  the  monltorshlp  has  succeeded  In 
turning  Its  appointment  Into  a  perpetual 
political  plum,  costing  the  rank  and  file  so 
far  about  $1  million.  While  the  monitors 
have  thus  found  it  profitable  over  the  past 
2  years  to  publicize  that  purging  the  union 
is  "a  prerequisite  to  an  election,  actually  an 
election  by  secret  ballot  could  have  been 
arranged  within  3  months,  as  has  been  at- 
tested by  the  Election  Institute,  labor  elec- 
tion specialists. 

The  deprivation  of  1.6  million  Teamsters 
of  their  right  to  vote  for  the  International 
officers  of  their  choice  is  no  more  defensible, 
legally,  than  to  deprive  stockholders  of  the 
right  "to  vote  for  the  officers  of  their  cor- 
pKjratlon. 

Instead  of  furthering  the  public  interest, 
the  dangerous  precedent  created  by  such 
lawles-s  action  is  a  threat  to  all  segments  of 
our  economv  far  transcending  any  monitor- 
ship  threat 'to  Hoffa  If.  instead  of  tr>-lng 
to  get  Hoffa.  the  monitors  performed  their 
lawful  functions,  they  would  at  long  last 
permit  an  election,  the  democratic  way  for 
"purging"  any  group 
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I  hope  that  helps  to  enlighten  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BRAY  One  more  question,  il 
the  gentleman  will  permit.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  his  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  get  for  the  Teajnsters 
Union — I  am  not  talking  about  Mr. 
Hoffa.  but  for  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union— the  right  to  elect  their  officials? 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  would  hope  it  would. 
I  cannot  assume  that  that  would  neces- 
sarily follow,  but  I  think  that  it  would 
probably  follow :  The  monitors  have  an 
assigned  function.  If  they  were  Umited 
by  law  in  the  supervisory  activity  that 
they  have  usurped  for  them.selves  they 
would  then,  perhaps,  get  to  the  business 
that  they  were  created  for  and  provide 
an  election  so  that  the  16  million  Team- 
sters in  the  United  States  could  elect 
their  representatives  and  let  them  pass 
on  the  character  of  their  officers,  which 
is  the  democratic  process. 

Mr.  BRAY  Has  the  gentleman  made 
any  study  as  to  any  legislation  that 
might  be  better  than  this  that  would 
give  them  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
officials  as  they  see  flf 

Mr  KASEM  There  was  a  bill  pa.=;sed 
in  this  Congress  some  time  back  which 
is  E>opularly  known — I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  popularly  known,  but  is  commonly 
known — as  the  Landrum-GrlfRn  bill 
That  bill  contains  provisions  that  would 
effect  that  end.  So  far  it  has  failed  to 
achieve  that  result. 

Mr  BR.AY  Plainly  they  have  not 
had  their  election.  I  am  trying  to  find 
some  method  whereby  the  members  of 
any  union  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess can  elect  their  leadership.  This  is 
my  only  interest,  not  for  any  special 
individual,  but  it  is  the  handling  of  it 
in  the  democratic  way.  I  frankly 
thought  that  there  was  legislation  that 
did  give  them  that  right.  At  least,  if 
there  is  such  legislation  something  has 
failed  in  the  administration  of  it  because 
up  until  late  today  they  had  not  got 
the  right  to  have  their  election 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  order  at  least  to 
have  the  record  straight,  would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  the  fact  that  the 
Teamsters  election  out  of  which  grew 
the  appointment  of  the  monitors  took 
place  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  labor 
law  last  year'' 

Mr.  KASZM.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  law  applies  pros- 
pectively, and  applies  to  elections  held 
after  that  date.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that' 

Mr  K.ASEM.  Yes  It  applies  in.so- 
far  as  any  provisions  that  would  be  in 
effect  as  to  the  results  of  the  election. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  other  words,  any 
election  held  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  could  be  challeneed  under  the 
provision  of  that  act.  but  any  election 
held  prior  to  that  act  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  that  act, 

Mr.  K.ASEM  No,  I  think  the  elec- 
tion was  succe.ssfully  challenged  with- 
out the  need  or  use  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right,  it  was 
challenged  before   the   act   became  ef- 


fective and  the  monitors  were  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  consent  decree. 

Mr.  KASEM.     Right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  some- 
what clarifies  why  this  act  is  not  com- 
pletely applicable. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KASEM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  that  explanation  as  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act,  is  it  not  correct 
t  lat  the  election  tliat  had  been  held  in 
the  Teamsters*  Union  prior  to  the  pa.ss- 
a-'°  c:  r.f  art  iiad  hie^n  set  aside  by  the 
Court  when  the  monitors  were  appointed 
under  a  'on.'^e.it  decree? 

Mr  GRIFFIN,  No;  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  a  reply.  I  do  not  believe  the 
el<vtsion  WPS  set  aside  A'?  I  understand 
;t  there  was  m  further  challenge  to  the 
electjion  after  the  parties  entered  into  a 
t'pUlation  a;Treoing  to  entrv"  of  a  con- 
sent! decree  allowing;  Mr  H^ffa  to  c  n- 
tmu^  a.s  president  provisionally.  This 
was  an  arrangement  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  to  the  litigation 

Mr  KASi.M  May  I  address  a  ques- 
ti  n  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  does 
.1  :  '*  with  me  that  the  present  arrange- 
:liL.^t  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ia^  subsequently  thereto,  or  piovisional- 
ly,  nn  election  that  would  satisfy  the 
courts  of  the  democratic  process? 

MJ".  GRIFFi::.  Certainly.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  original  petition  of 
the  J2  dissident  members  was  frr  that 
purpiose.  and  if  the  attorneys  or  those 
representing  the  Teamsteis  Union  at  the 
time  had  not  agreed  to  a  consent  decree. 
I  bejlieve  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
procjeedings  would  have  been  a  new  elec- 
tion. But  instead  of  allowing  the  pro- 
ceedings to  take  a  regular  course,  the 
parties  aereed  to  entry  of  the  consent 
decree  which  permitt^ed  the  court,  with- 
out rbr^.IIenge  to  its  jurisdiction,  to  ap- 
:>'-y:X  'he  monitors. 

Mr  KASFM  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  the  monitors'  notice  to  pro- 
vide an  election  or  that  thLs  monitorial 
arrangement  supersedes  an  election? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  No,  I  would  suppose 
that  in  due  cour<;e  the  court  would  order 
a  new  election.  I  would  imagine,  though, 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers'of  the  Teamsters  Union  to  see  the 
outcome  of  the  prc^^ent  litigation  in 
whicjh  Mr  Hoffii's  right  to  serve  as  the 
president  has  been  questioned.  I  believe 
that  trial  is  abjut  to  begin.  I  think  the 
P'-^  pie  of  the  country  as  wll  as  the  mem- 
ber- of  the  Teamsters  Union  might  like 
to  -see  what  evidence  is  developed  in  that 
proceed  ine. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
?en*Jeman  yield  so  I  may  propound  an- 
other que-tion  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michif,'an  [Mr.  GriffinI? 

Mr.  KASEM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Is  it  correct  then 
that  without  the  consent  decree  that  was 
entered  into,  setting  up  the  present  presi- 
dent as  a  provisional  president,  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  monitors  was  to  create 
a  situation  and  set  up  a  situation  where- 
in the  election  would  be  held.  And  do 
I  understand  the  history  of  this  case 
properly  in  assuming  this  particular  road 


was  taken  at  that  time  because  there  was 
no  law  on  the  books  to  deal  with  this 
particular  situation?  Subsequent  to 
that,  the  1959  act  was  passed  and  now 
there  is  machinery  for  finding  redress 
of  grievances  in  the  words  of  the  phrase 
used  by  the  dissident  group.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding of  that  quite  correct  along 
those  lines? 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  yield  to  tlae  gentle- 
man for  a  reply. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties  when  they  entered  into  the  con- 
sent decree.  I  am  not  particularly  trying 
to  pass  my  judgment  on  the  advisability 
of  setting  up  the  monitorship  in  the  first 
place.  I  arose  originally  only  to  com- 
ment on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 
do  so  and  the  applicability  of  the  new 
labor  law 

Mr.  KASEM  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
p-^ntleman  from  Michigan,  who  is  a  co- 
author of  the  Landrum-Griffln  bill,  if  he 
feels  it  Is  proper  for  a  Federal  court  to 
take  supervisorial  powers  over  a  labor 
organization  and  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  a  labor  organization 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  certainly  lhii\k 
whenever  a  court  of  equity  as'-umes  such 
power  and  appoints  a  receiver  or  ap- 
points monitors  or  otherwise  takes  over 
an  organization,  whether  it  be  an  asso- 
ciation, a  corporation  or  a  labor  union, 
it  should  be  a  very  unusual  situation  for 
it  is  an  extraordinary  procedure  to  be 
exercised  by  a  court.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  Whether  or  not.  and 
for  how  long  this  receivership  or  moni- 
torship should  continue.  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  pass  judgment.  There  are 
remedies  available  to  the  parties  If 
the  court  of  equity  exceeds  its  power,  the 
situation  can  be  corrected  by  appeal  to 
a  hieher  court. 

Mr  KASEM  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, when  such  a  situation  as  this  arises, 
should  it  not  be  the  object  of  the  court 
and  its  officers  to  bring  that  situation  to 
a  halt  and  terminate  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  as  soon  as  it  Is  practicable  to 
do  so? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  think  as  a  general 
proposition  that  is  a  good  statement.  I 
certainly  would  not  comment  on  what 
would  be  the  appropriate  leni.;th  of  time 
in  this  particular  proceeding  and  I  d'^  not 
think  this  is  In  our  province  nor  would  It 
be  appropriate  for  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Wherever  it  appears  that 
a  situation  was  created  because  of  im- 
proprieties in  an  election  and  that  this 
could  be  corrected  by  the  holding  of  a 
new,  proper,  and  correctly  held  election, 
that  should  be  expedited  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible: would  that  not  follow? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  can  only  recall  for 
the  gentleman  the  fact  that  the  monitor- 
ship  was  established  by  the  consent -de- 
cree agreement  of  the  parties  to  this  liti- 
gation. If  they  do  not  like  this  position, 
it  should  be  recalled  that  they  put  them- 
selves in  it. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Yts.  and  I  mi^ht  remind 
the  gentleman  there  is  no  provisional  law 
that  permits  a  court  to  continue  a  stipu- 
lation beyond  the  agreed  time  or  to  alter 
the  provisior^  of  it,  as  has  been  done 
here. 

May  I  go  on  and  finish  my  statement? 
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It  IS  abhorrent  to  our  system  to  allow 
outsiders,  and  particularly  judicial  offi- 
cers, to  supersede  this  right  of  union 
members  or  dicUite  to  the  union,  through 
receivership  or  other  supervisory  tech- 
niques, the  practices  or  policies  or  officers 
It  may  or  may  not  have. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  unions  are  or 
should  be  Immune  to  general  legal  stand- 
ards; or  that  courts  may  not  protect  the 
rights  of  union  members  as  established 
by  la^».  But  determination  of  what  gen- 
eral policies  and  standards  are  to  govern 
the  Internal  affairs  of  unions  is  a  legisla- 
tive, not  a  judicial,  prerogative.  And 
Congress  has  fixed  such  policies  and 
standards  as  It  wished  to  establish  in  this 
area  in  the  Landrum-Gnffin  Act. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying 
that  legislation  Is  that  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  operating  a  union,  for  Its  poli- 
cies and  Its  choice  of  officers  must  be 
lodged  In  the  membership.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  expressed  it  as  follows,  in 
testifying  for  the  bill: 

The  admlnUUatlon  doM  not  believe  ihut 
the  Oovernmcnt  should  Inject  Itself  into  the 
internal  aflalrs  of  any  organlzaUon  more 
than  U  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  the 
evlU  which  mast  be  remedied.  We  believe 
that  it  Is  wise  to  proceed  cautiously  and  to 
leave  a*  much  aa  possible  to  the  reBponslblllty 
to  improve  their  own  organisations  which 
Informed  union  members  may  be  expected 
to  exercise  when  they  have  access  to  the 
necessary  Information  and  the  right  by  secret 
vote  to  select  and  to  remove  the  ofQcers  whom 
they  entrust  with  administration  of  their 
organization. 

Congress  intended  that  this  policy  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  union  elections.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  following  comment 
In  the  Senate  committee  report : 

One  final  point  Is  significant  Since  union 
business  must  not  be  brought  to  a  standstill 
whenever  an  election  Is  challenged.  It  is  nec- 
en&ry  to  make  some  provision  for  the  conduct 
of  business  while  the  proceeding  Is  In  prog- 
ress. It  would  be  Intolerable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  outsiders  to  act  as  re- 
ceivers •  •  •  A  union  election  should  be 
presumed  valid  until  the  contrary  can  be 
reasonably  established  There  would  be  the 
least  disruption  of  normal  procedure  within 
the  union  If  they  were  continued  In  ofHce. 
However,  the  ultimate  decisions  upon  this 
point  should  be  made  by  the  labor  unions 
themselves  (S  Rept.  No.  187.  86th  Cong,. 
1st  sess..  22  (1959)  ) . 

The  provisions  of  the  act  effectuate 
this  policy  of  leaving  the  final  determi- 
nation to  the  membership  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Even  where  the  Federal 
court  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  find 
that  a  union  election  has  been  "rigged" 
or  otherwise  invalid.  Congress  pre- 
scribed that  the  officer  may  not  be  re- 
moved except  upon  a  membership  vote — 
section  402.  And  even  if  there  is  a  find- 
ing that  the  union  officer  has  been  guilty 
of  serious  misconduct  in  office,  the  ulti- 
mate remedy  is  a  membership  vote  on 
his  removal.  Section  401 'h'.  If  the 
membership  votes  to  retain  him,  he  stays 
in  office.  His  background  may  be  un- 
savory; his  election  may  originally  have 
been  obviously  invalid;  his  misconduct 
in  office  may  be  gross.  But  if  the  mem- 
bership so  desires,  he  retains  his  union 
office.  In  no  circumstance  can  a  union 
officer  be  lemoved  if  the  membership  de- 
sii-es  to  retain  him  in  office. 


The  clear,  deliberate  congressional 
poUcy  in  Landrum-Gnffin  is  that  the 
union  membership  decides  who  its  offi- 
cers shall  be,  the  union  membership  ex- 
clusively. It  is  not  the  courts.  It  Is  not 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is  not  the 
complaining  member  or  any  dissident 
minority.  It  Is  not  any  outsider  and  cer- 
tainly not  any  public  official.  Congre.ss 
could  obviously  have  qualified  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  membership;  it 
did.  after  all.  assign  certain  roles  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  courts  But  Con- 
gress was  very  clear  and  certain  about 
the  fundamental  values  of  democracy 
and  free  associations  which  It  was  in- 
tent on  preserving  and  protecting. 

This  legislation  Is  es.sential  to  main- 
tain that  congressional  purpose.  To 
permit  a  Federal  court  to  run  a  labor 
union  Is  to  frustrate  the  policy  carefully 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  To  permit  a 
Federal  court  to  regulate  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  union  office,  or 
to  veto  any  particular  individual,  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  policy  expressed  in 
Landrum -Griffin.  The  purpose  and  the 
effect  of  that  act  Is  to  vest  .sole  and  final 
selection  of  union  officers  in  the  union 
membership.  The  proposed  legislation 
Insures  this  result  by  prohibiting  Federal 
courts  from  making  the  decisions  and 
choices  which  Congress  has  reserved  for 
the  membership. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation,  dignity  and  stature 
of  the  Federal  courts.  Just  as  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  was  necessary  in  the  face 
of  Injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  this  pro- 
F>osal  is  necessary  in  the  face  of  receiv- 
erships or  monitorships  over  labor  orpan- 
izations.  That  judicial  officers  should 
supervise  labor  unions  is  contrai-y  to  the 
fundamentals  of  our  jurisprudence.  It 
involves  the  courts  in  performance  of 
legislative  and  administrative-^<Tfet  is. 
by  definition,  nonjudicial — functions. 
Moreover,  it  is  destructive  of  the  standing 
of  the  Federal  judiciary,  for  it  ca.sts  the 
court  in  the  role  of  partisan,  striving 
to  attain  a  predetermined  objective, 
rather  than  in  the  accustomed  role  of 
adjudicator  of  causes  under  law.  And  it 
Is  further  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  judicial  system  because  it  bogs  the 
courts  down  in  a  morass  of  details  and 
controversies  arising  from  monitorial  as- 
sumption of  the  tasks  of  administering  a 
labor  miion. 

These  evils  are  Illustrated  by  the  course 
of  Cunningham  v.  English  (U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Civil 
Action  No.  2361-57).  In  that  case,  a^  a 
result  of  a  consent  decree,  pending  con- 
duct of  a  new  election  and  convention. 
the  court  undertook  to  supervise  com- 
pUance  by  officers  of  the  Teamsters  Un- 
ion with  provisions  of  the  mternational 
constitution,  to  police  their  observance 
of  fiduciary  standards  and  to  institute 
administrative  and  procedural  reforms 
within  the  union.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
phshed  through  the  device  of  a  three- 
man  board  of  monitors,  officers  of  the 
court,  one  to  be  designated  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, one  by  the  defendants  and  one  by 
the  parties  jointly.  This  device  has  not 
been  successful  in  achieving  results  or  in 
bringing  the  htigation  to  an  end.  In- 
deed, although  the  protections  afforded 


by  the  Landrum-Gnffin  bill  themselves 
t;uarantee  that  a  fairly  and  honestly 
conducted  convention  and  election  may 
now  be  held  and  that  officers  as  elected 
will  fauly  reflect  the  democratic  choice 
of  the  membership,  a  new  convention  is 
being  blocked  in  order  to  perpetuate 
judicial  control  over  the  union.  Since 
the  monitorship  will  termanate  only  aft- 
er a  new  election  of  officers,  the  end  of 
the  case  is  nowhere  in  sight.  The  court 
has  become  embroiled  in  internal  union  - 
controversies  and  Its  very  impartiality 
has  been  publicly  questioned. 

TTiere  has  been  sharp  controversy  not 
only  between  the  Board  and  the  union; 
but,  in  addition,  within  the  board  of 
monitors  itself.  For  a  considerable  pe- 
riod the  plaintiffs'  monitor,  who  was  also 
the  plaintiffs'  attorney,  and  the  jointly 
nominated  monitor  saw  eye  to  eye  and 
voted  together,  with  the  monitor  nomi- 
nated by  the  defendants  frequently  In 
opposition.  The  plaintiffs'  monitor, 
faced  with  conflict  of  interest  charges, 
resigned.  His  successor  at  first  agreed 
with  the  jointly  nominated  monitor  and 
then,  on  important  issues,  began  to  op- 
pose him  and  to  vote  with  defendants' 
monitor  Judge  Letts  thereupon  re- 
moved the  plaintiffs'  monitor,  because, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  the  judge 
thought  "he  did  not  have  his  heart  in  his 
work." 

To  replace  him  the  court  appointed  a 
former  F'BI  agpnt  who  had  earlier  in- 
vestigated Hoffa.  He  was  nominated, 
however,  by  Godfrey  P.  Schmidt,  the 
original  attorney  and  monitor  for  the 
plaintiffs,  who  was  discharged  by  the 
plaintiffs.  Schmidt  had  already  been 
repudiated  by  his  clients  before  he 
nominated  McShane  as  plaintiffs'  mon- 
itor. Moreover,  when  the  defendants' 
monitor  asked  to  resign  for  reasons  of 
health,  the  court  refused  to  allow  him  to 
do  so. 

Furthermore,  over  160.000  members  of 
the  union  are  now  seekinp  to  Inten'ene 
in  the  suit,  claimine  that  the  member- 
ship is  inadequately  represented  by  the 
13  members  who  originally  brought  suit 
in  a  class  action  nominally  on  behalf  of 
all  members.  Those  seeking  interven- 
tion claim  that  the  court,  through  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  monitors,  is 
determined  to  oust  Hoffa  and  prevent 
him  from  running  for  union  office  with- 
out givinr  the  membership  an  oppor- 
tunity in  u  free,  fair  and  honest  election 
to  vote  for  or  against  him.  They  claim 
that  the  monitorship  is  beintr  deliber- 
ately prolonged  until  that  goal  has  been 
accomplished  They  say  that  the  litiga- 
tion is  beiap  maintained,  not  in  the  gen- 
eral membership  interest,  but  to  foster 
the  interests  of  a  di.ssident  minority 
represent^'d  by  plaintiff*^,  as  acainst  the 
majority  of  the  membership 

The  drmage  this  has  wreaked  upon 
the  Federal  courts  is  reflected  in  the 
April  6  l!t60  editorial  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  This  editorial  pointed  out  that 
the  recorc  in  the  case  left  the  court  open 
to  a  charge  of  'rigging"  the  board 
again.st  Hoffa.  It  decried  the  fact  that 
•a  Federa.  court  has  become  as  entangled 
as  this  one  in  trying  to  manage  the 
Teamsters."  With  evident  regret  it  ob- 
served thet  "a  Federal  .ludge  with  other 
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judicial  duties  has  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  trying  to  run  a  labor  union." 
This  kind  of  public  comment,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  justified,  does  harm  to 
the  Federal  courts  which  the  Congress 
should  prevent. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  enable 
the  Federal  courts  to  devote  themselves 
to  their  normal  judicial  functions,  with- 
out the  need  to  corLsider  or  undertake  the 
administration  of  a  labor  organization. 
This  lei^islatlon  will  further  the  purpose 
of  having  union  membership,  rather 
than  judicial  officers,  run  labor  unions. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
natui'e  of  our  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem, and  with  Congressional  legislation 
in  this  field.  This  proposed  IccrL^lation 
should  be  supported  and  enactec*. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  KASEM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  his  fine  remarks  and  to  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  filed  by  my 
colleague  from  Masoachusetts  1  Mr. 
Lane].  Possibly  tomorrow,  or  within  a 
day  or  two,  I  intend  to  introduce  a  simi- 
lar bill. 

I  had  a  few  remarks  to  .say  the  other 
day  when  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  other  Members  were  talk- 
ing about  the  Teamsters  Union.  I  ex- 
plained about  the  Teamsters  Union  m 
Massachusetts,  That  is  the  only  place 
with  which  I  am  familiar  with  them.  I 
know  Nick  Mcrrissey  who  is  the  New 
England  regional  director  for  the  Team- 
sters. I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him 
as  a  friend  ind  neighbor  and  all  who 
know  him,  who  liv^  near  him  or  have 
dealmgs  with  him  have  the  same  high 
regard  for  hira  that  I  have. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act.  I  was  one  of  50-odd  who 
voted  against  it.  I  voted  for  all  the  sub- 
stitutes. I  believe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Shelley  bill.  The  Landrum-Griffin 
bill  :s  the  law  of  the  land.  I  think  it  is 
a  ridiculous  situation  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  tnat  the  Team- 
sters Union  are  paying  about  $2,000  a 
day,  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
hard-workmiic  men  who  drive  these  over- 
the-road  trucks  and  who  are  responsible 
for  our  great  highway  transportation 
freight  hauling  system  in  this  Nation, 
that  they  should  have  to  pay  at  the  rate 
they  are  presently  paying  for  this  board 
that  has  been  set  up  by  the  court. 

The  Landrum-Griffin  bill  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  I  think  as  the  law  of  the 
land  it  should  take  precedence  and  take 
the  place  of  the  present  setup.  I  think 
the  legislation  that  has  been  introduced 
recently  on  this  subject  sliould  be  pa.ssed 
by  the  Congre.ss.  I  think  the  judge 
should  step  out. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
Teamsters  Union — I  am  not  arguin-r 
whether  they  a-,  e  clean  or  not  clean,  for 
as  I  say  all  I  know  is  the  local  .situation 
in  my  State,  but  I  believe  a  national  elec- 
tion should  be  held,  and  I  believe  once 
and  for  all  the  law  of  the  land  should 
be  lived  up  to  and  we  should  get  rid  of 
the  monitor  system  as  presently  set  up. 
Mr.  KASEM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  for  his  remarks.     I 


may  say  also  that  I  have  had  but  little 
contact  with  the  Teamsters  Union,  but 
those  few  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  I  have  known  have  .seemed  to  me 
ta  be  persons  of  splendid 'character.  I 
did  not  Introduce  this  bill  for  the  specific 
oorpose  of  helping  Mr.  Hoffa  or  the 
Teamsters  Union  or  any  private  group. 

Mr.  CNEILL.  I  understand  how  the 
:,'3ntleman  feds.  I  feel  the  same  way.  I 
may  say  that  in  the  past  10  days  my  of- 
Hc:^  has  been  barraged  by  members  of 
the  Teamsters  Union,  and  I  mean  by  the 
I  tUik-and-file  members  of  that  union.  I 
li?e  in  a  metropolitan  area  in  a  city 
'vhich  is  comprised  of  hard,  honest-to- 
jioodness  working  men.  Tliroughout  my 
political  career  I  have  come  in  contact 
v.jth  a  great  many  men  in  all  tyjjes  of 
ua:ons.  I  also  have  surveyed  the  letters 
that  have  come  through.  It  is  not  a  run- 
of-the-mill  letter.  These  are  written  by 
int-n  who  have  confidence  in  their  own 
local,  realizing  it  has  done  for  the  work- 
ing men  of  our  area  a  great  good.  They 
aije  sincere  when  they  write  me,  and 
they  are  truthful  with  me  when  they  a.k 
their  Congre^man  to  give  them  .some 
h«]p  in  this  matter. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfornia  for  his  outstand- 
ing courage  and  for  the  remarks  he  has 
racde  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
.ft'.-:  noon. 

Mr  KASEM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  furnishing  this  information.  It 
-■^imply  strengthens  my  resolve  that  legL=;- 
lation  will  be  enacted  so  that  the  Federal 
c'ftirts  cannot  take  unto  themselves  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  monitoring  of  a  labor 
;  aion.  Obviously  this  would  take  us 
back  to  the  pre-Norris-La  Guardia  days 
when  the  injunction  was  the  device  used 
to  beat  labor  unions  into  submission. 
Nov  a  new  device  has  been  created,  and 
all  we  need  for  this  device  to  be  em- 
pltyed  is  a  Federal  judge  with  anti- 
labor  tendencies. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  May  I  say  at  that 
poant  I  am  highly  in  agreement  with  the 
i;='ntleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  K.\SEM.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
goshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  concur  in  the 
remarks  m.ade  by  the  gentlpman  from 
Mii.=5sachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill!.  I  know 
\!r.  Morrisscy  very  well.  I  have  known 
h  m  for  many  years.  He  is  a  dedicated 
Arr.erican  He  is  one  of  the  most  able, 
outstanding  labor  leaders  I  have  ever 
met.  In  any  situation  that  exists  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn,  it  seems  to  me, 
bf'tween  the  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  throughout  the  United  States  and 
any  individual  or  individuals  therein.  I 
am  not  pa.ssing  judgment  on  any  individ- 
uf-l  or  individuals.  The  Teamsters  Union 
nationally  is  composed  of  American 
citizens.  Their  patriotism  has  never 
been  impugned  or  attacked.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  union  are  good  citizens  m 
their  various  communities  and  from  my 
observation  of  them  in  Massachusetts 
they  are  a  very  powerful,  djmamic 
union,  sm  organization  ccwnposed  of  men 
of  real  patriotism  who  are  for  a  strong 
Araerica.  My  relation  with  them 
thfoughout  the  years  has  been  a  most 


pleasant  one.  I  have  profound  respect 
for  them — for  the  leaders  in  the  New 
England  area  and  for  the  member.s  of  the 
union  itself.  I  have  respect  for  members 
of  organized  labor  as  .'Vmerican  citizens. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  differentiate  be- 
tween an  individual  here  and  there  and 
a  great  organization  like  tlie  Teamsters 
Union,  either  locally  or  nationally. 

Mr.  KASEM.  The  encouragement  of 
my  majority  leader  means  a  great  deal 
to  me,  and  I  p.m  very  grateful  for  hia 
remarks. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  not 
only  does  the  monitor  system  as  It  is 
presently  used  constitute  a  threat  to 
labor  unions  but  it  stands  al.so  a,s  a  threat 
to  all  business  cnterpri.se  and  all  frater- 
nal activities  throughout  the  land  It  is 
a  precedent  that  could  be  equally  appli- 
cable in  any  .such  circum.stance;  there- 
fore, I  feel  it  is  of  vital  important  and 
most  timely  that  we  should  limit  this 
activity  In  its  embryonic  stage  so  that 
it  will  not  grow  to  be  a  shadow  over  the 
conduct  of  all  human  affairs — com- 
mercial, economic  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  KAS^M.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  might  also  say 
there  is  another  gentleman  who  is  one 
of  the  top  officials  in  the  Teamsters  Un- 
ion, Mr.  John  English,  who  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  O'NeiilI  knows.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  I  have  ever  met,  and 
certainly  an  outstanding  labor  leader 
and  a  dedicated  American.  I  have  never 
met  Mr.  Hoffa.  I  met  Mr  Beck  once 
when  ho  came  into  my  office  several 
years  ago.  He  came  in  to  see  me  then 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  increase 
on  ga.soline  and  lie  hoped  that  the  in- 
crease on  diesel  oil  would  not  be  any 
greater  than  the  increase  on  gasoline 
because  of  the  competitive  disadvantage 
it  would  pive  to  the  truck  transportation 
business  as  against  the  railroads.  I 
thought  he  made  out  a  case.  And.  as 
you  will  remember,  the  increase  on  diesel 
oil  was  the  same  as  the  increase  on  | 
gasoline  when  we  passed  the  road  bill 
in  connection  with  the  Interstate  Hich- 
way  System  Politically  Mr  B«'ck.  they 
tell  me.  is  a  Republican,  and  I  also 
understand  Mr.  Hoffa  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  KASEM.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, that  Mr.  Beck  was  the  chairman 
of  labor  for  Eiscnh.ower,  and  I  am  told 
that  Mr.  Hoffa  was  a  member  of  that 
committee  of  labor  for  Eisenhower.  It 
seems  that  they  have  been  badly  used, 
does  it  not.  compared  to  others  who 
have  supported  Mr    Eisenhower? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  ju.st  made  that 
passing  ob.servation  that  my  recollection 
is  that  Mr  Beck  was  very  prominent 
in  the  Republican  Party.  I  kind  of 
thoui^ht  he  should  liave  been  grateful 
the  following  election  for  what  we  Dem- 
ocrats did  for  h;m,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment  he  again  supported  the 
Republicans  in  the  fall  election.  I  do 
not  personally  know  the  party  politics 
of  Mr.  Hoffa,  but  I  have  been  reliably 
informed  that  he  has  been  a  very  strong 
Republican  all  his  life. 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  do  not  know  about  him 
being  a  very  strong  Republican.  Mr. 
I^'ader, 
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Mr  McCORMACK.  Well,  a  Republi- 
can. 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  am  Informed  by  the 
press  that  h(  endorses  me.  which  shows 
that  his  judirment  can  t)e  excellent. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Well.  I  would  en- 
dorse the  gentleman,  so  I  will  make  it 
on  the  ground  that  my  judgment  is 
excellent. 

Mr.  KASEM.  In  that  we  all  concur, 
Mr.  Leader,  that  yoxxr  judgment  is 
excellent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KASEM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miohiean. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  do  not  want  to  claim  Mr  Hoffa 
or  Mr  Beck  \s  members  of  their  jxirty 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
claim  them  e.ther.  I  recall  an  in.stance, 
for  example.  In  the  1958  campairn  in 
Michigan,  t^at  the  Teamsters  I'nion 
allegedly  contributed  .s;^me  $11,000  to 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  Wayne  County,  where 
Detroit  is  located,  and  that  on  many 
other  occasitns.  as  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Hoffa  and  his  Teamsters  Union  have 
contributed  t-t)  and  supported  candidates 
for  the  Demc-cratic  Party  as  well  as  the 
Republican  F'arty  on  occasion. 

Mr.  KASEM  When  was  this  that 
they  contributed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     In  1958. 

Mr  KASEM  In  1958''  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Rogers  was  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time.  I  can- 
not understand  why  he  did  not  prosecute 
under  the  piovisions  that  forbid  labor 
organizations  to  make  campaign  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  a  very  inter- 
esting question.  Will  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  d.scuss  it  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  explain  why  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  prosecute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  Is  a  very  good 
reason.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
which  is  a  F.^deral  statute,  prohibits  a 
corporation  or  a  labor  union  from  con- 
tributing funds  to  the  campaign  of  can- 
didates for  Federal  office,  but  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  Federal  law  to  prevent 
contribution.*;  by  a  union  to  the  campaign 
of  candidates  for  State  or  local  offices. 

Mr,  KASEM.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
has  supplied  a  perfect  answer  why  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  prosecute.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCOFAIACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  KASEM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Just  to  have  the 
record  clear,  my  remarks  were  not 
claiming  any  tody.  I  just  simply  made  a 
passing  observation  that  Mr.  Beck  was  a 
Flepublican  p^htically.  which  he  has  a 
right  to  be.  As  I  understood  it,  Mr. 
Hoffa  is  aLso  a  Republican.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr  GRirriN',  dis- 
claimed wanting  to  have  him  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  It  would  be  rather  In- 
teresting, if  Mr.  Beck  or  Mr.  Hoffa  should 
read  this  collc-quy.  to  know  the  thoughts 
running  throtgh  their  minds  when  they 
go  bark  through  the  years  and  search 
their  mind  and  conscience,  as  to  their 
loyalty  to  the  FlepuWican  Party  in  th« 
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past.  As  I  say.  as  I  understand,  both  are 
Republicans.  It  is  not  a  question  of  our 
claiming  anj-thing.  My  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  has  disclaimed 
them.  It  puts  the  Republicans  in  the 
position  of  disclaiming. 

May  I  say  this,  al.so?  Fortunately,  in 
America,  it  is  not  the  right  of  a  political 
party  to  say  to  anybody,  'You  are  per- 
mitted  to  be  a  member  of  our  party."  It 
is  the  right  of  the  individual  American 
to  be  Republican  or  Democratic  or  in- 
dependent. No  party  passes  upon  the 
membership  of  any  citizen  and  no  party 
can  oust  any  citizen,  fortunately,  under 
our  political  setup  in  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  having  made 
just  a  passing  observation  as  to  the  po- 
litical loyalties  of  Mr.  Beck  and  Mr. 
Hoffa,  I  see  nothing  from  them  that  they 
are  not  still  interested  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  that  they  are  not  still  Repub- 
licans. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  if 
Mr.  Hoffa  were  to  read  the  remarks  of  our 
colleague  from  Michigan  i  Mr  Gkiffin] 
and  see  that  the  Republican  Parly  has 
disclaimed  him  he  would  smart,  because 
there  is  no  serpent  sting  like  ingratitude. 
I  am  neither  denouncing  nor  defending 
Mr.  Hoffa.  I  met  Mr.  Hoffa  on  one  oc- 
casion when  he  was  most  pracious  and 
cordial  to  me.  and  I  appreciated  it  as 
I  do  when  any  person  is  gracious  and 
cordial  to  me.  Mr.  Hoffa  said  very  fine 
things  about  my  being  a  couraseous  per- 
son who  was  willing  to  lay  h;s  political 
career  on  the  line  and  I  yield  to  such 
flattery  and  I  am  taken  in  to  some  small 
extent.  But  I  am  willing  to  judge  Mr. 
Hoffa  objectively.  So  far  as  I  know  he 
has  prevailed  in  the  only  tribunal  where 
he  has  been  brought,  where  he  was  per- 
mitted to  put  on  a  defense.  Condemna- 
tion of  him  ai-ises  out  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  McClellan  committee,  which  hardly 
seemed  impartial  and  where  there  were 
political  overtones  and  implications.  My 
other  impreF.^ions  of  course,  come  from 
the  press,  which  I  have  learned  "to  take 
v.ith  tons  of  salt  " 

Mr.  ROOSETVIELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KASEM.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Calif omia  I  Mr.  Roosevelt  1. 

Mr  ROOSEVEI.T  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  apologize  to  him  for  the  form 
of  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  covered  in  the  debate 
but  unfortunately  I  had  to  be  at  another 
committee  hearinfr. 

Mr  KASEM  Repetition  is  no  novelty 
in  this  Hou.se. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  it  has  been  brought  out 
that  the  so-called  Griffin -Landrum  bill 
pa-vsed  last  year  in  section  401'h»  calls 
for  a  proceeding  which  may  be  started  by 
any  rank-and-file  member,  by  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  who,  under  pro- 
ceedings then  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  calls  for  ouster  proceedings,  and  a 
vote  by  the  union  members;  so  that  if 
tj,ey^  is  any  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Mr  Hoffa  should  or  should  not  be  eligible 
to  run  again  for  reelection  at  a  conven- 
tion which,  of  course,  is  called  for  under 
.section  402  of  the  act.  this  proceeding  is 
open  to  any  rank-and-file  member;  so 


that  Mr.  Hof  a's  eligibility  for  reelection 
by  direct  charges  calling  for  an  ouster 
can  be  had  before  the  convention? 

It  would  therefore  seem,  under  this 
circumstance  that  there  is  mighty  little 
excuse  in  this  or,  for  that  matter,  from 
here  on  in.  in  any  other  matter,  for  the 
courts  deliberately  to  take  over  and  to 
run  a  unions  affairs,  inasmuch  as  that 
act  last  year,  much  of  which  I  am  in 
very  great  disagreement  with  but  which 
in  these  particular  provisions  at  least, 
covers  this  case  beyond  any  question. 
So  that  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  not  a^ree  that  under  these  condi- 
tions most  certainly  the  court  should 
abandon  the  present  proceedings  and  al- 
low the  law  to  take  its  effect  and  allow 
the  rank-and-file  teamsters  to  make 
tlieir  own  decision. 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  I  do  agree.  In  answer  to  his 
first  concern  that  it  might  be  repeti- 
tious, we  did  touch  upon  the  issue  but 
not  with  such  speciflcness  and  clarity 
as  the  gentl?man  from  California  has 
put  forth. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  may  also  have 
been  touched  upon  in  the  debate,  but  I 
think  it  is  of  interest  that  this  afternoon 
Judge  Letts  d.squaliiied  himself  from  any 
further  proce-^'dinKS  in  this  case,  and  an- 
other judge  v.iU  now  take  over.  In  the 
meantime,  over  40  other  cases  are  pend- 
ing in  the  Federal  courts  as  the  result 
of  this  one  case,  which  obviously  indi- 
cates to  me  that  additional  expense  and 
additional  lit  gation  are  being  piled  one 
upon  the  other.  I  think  the  time  has 
come,  and  I  hope  the  new  judge  will  see 
It  th-s  way  and  that  he  will  take  what- 
ever steps  hEve  to  be  taken  to  resolve 
this  matter  bv  letting  the  normal  course 
of  the  law.  as  it  is  now  written,  take  care 
of  tlie  matter. 

Mr.  KASEM.  My  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  brought  forth  a  most  cogent 
point  which  1  have  heretofore  failed  to 
put  forth  that  is  strengthening  the  argu- 
ment that  the  court  has  no  place  in  op- 
erating and  managing  a  umon's  affairs. 
That  is  the  a;-gimient  that  by  the  sheer 
amount  of  the  detail  of  the  task  assigned, 
the  court  cannot  do  it,  or  the  courts  could 
not  engage  ir.  any  other  activity  what- 
ever. The  function  of  the  court  is  to 
decide  cases  and  controversies  between 
individuals.  This  is  a  usurpation  and  di- 
version from  that  basic  fundamental 
duty  of  the  ccurts. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
t-entleman  yield'-' 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  wanted  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Rc>osEVEiTl.  In  an  earlier 
part  of  this  colloquy  the  coauthor  of 
part  of  last  year's  Labor  Management 
Disclosure  Act  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  I.  if  I  understood 
him  correctly,  said  there  was  general 
agreement  that  there  is  here  now  suffi- 
cient langtiage  and  provision  in  that  act 
to  deal  with  this  particular  situation  as 
concerns  the  Teamsters.  The  question 
I  should  like  w  direct  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosivelt]  is 
whether  he  or  anyone  else  has  any  direct 
knowledge  whether  or  not  any  locals  of 
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the  Teamsters  have  directed  such  a  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
gentlemai:  has  pointed  out  that  section 
401  (a >  contains  provision  that  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  any 
aggrieved  party  of  a  labor  organization 
this  machinery  goes  into  action.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  whether  such  a  re- 
quest has  been  made^  I  do  know  that 
requests  have  been  sent  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  can  the  gentleman 
say  whether  or  not  a  request  was  made 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
terms  of  the  act? 

Mr.  RCX)SEVELT  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  such  request  has  been 
made,  for  two  reasons,  either  of  which 
would  probably  be  effective.  F^rst.  one 
would  hesitate  to  do  that  with  the  mat- 
ter directly  before  the  court. 

Second,  anyone  who  wanted  to  ask  for 
ouster  proceedings  would  obviously  be 
an  enemy  of  Mr.  Hoflfa,  someone  who 
would  feel  that  the  longer  they  could 
keep  the  thing  going  in  the  present  con- 
dition the  more  likely  they  were  to  have 
this  thing  alive  and  in  its  presently  com- 
pletely chaotic  position. 

Those  reasons  are  probably  the  basic 
reasons  why  such  a  request  has  not  yet 
been  made.  However,  should  the  court 
resolve  the  matter  by  dropping  its  posi- 
tion, then  It  would  force  Mr.  Hoffa's  ene- 
mies or  anybody  who  thought  Mr.  Hoffa 
was  not  doing  a  proper  job  within  the 
rank  and  file  to  leave  that  as  the  one 
way  by  which  to  accomplish  whatever 
they  wanted  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  an  adverse  party  asking  for 
an  election.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
any  local  of  the  union  can  ask  for  this 
type  of  election.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
an  adverse  party. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  would  say  that 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  absolutely  correct,  but.  of  course, 
if  he  does  that  he  will  be  labeled  within 
the  union  as  an  adverse  party  although 
it  might  be  arranged  that  someone  else 
might  do  it  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
clarifying  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
that  would  be  the  statesmanlike  thine;  to 
do,  if  Mr.  Hoffa  wishes  in  order  to  prove 
his  innocence,  to  ?et  a  fair  trial  before 
this  body  representinc;  the  union  I 
think  that  is  what  would  have  to  be  done 
in  order  to  have  the  matter  settled. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  now  put  this  thing  in  the  proper 
perspective,  namely,  that  there  is  relief 
and  many  of  the  locals  have  in  tjood 
faith  written  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress seeking  relief  under  the  1959  act 
Perhaps,  they  are  in  the  neht  church, 
but  in  the  wronn  pew.  Perhaps,  now 
they  ought  to  direct  the.se  requests  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
so  that  he  can  implement  the  1959  law 
and  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos 
that  exists  in  this  whole  situation. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  But  not  until  the 
Federal  court  had  dropped  the  matter. 
Perhaps,  he  might  be  held  in  contempt 
if  he  did  that  prior  thereto.  If  I  were 
an  individual  member.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  run  that  chance,  especially,  as 
long  as  Judge  LetUs  was  there  Now 
that  he  is  not  there,  however,  still  that 


is  a  problem  I  would  rather  not  have 
until  the  Federal  court  dropped  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  IllinoLs  iMr.  Pucin- 
sHi.  and  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  Roosevelt  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMi.  Griffin  1  for  their 
aifcjistance  in  this  debate  and  for  clar- 
ifying to  some  extent  for  the  American 
people  the  issues  that  are  involved  in 
this  monitor  type  situation  that  we  pres- 
ently find  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  obtained  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  will  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  extend  to  me  an  ovation  of  great 
gratitude  for  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
SMITH  of  Iowa  I  Without  objection,  It 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PRESS  CON- 
FERENCE REMARKS  ON  WILLIAM 
R    CONT^OLE 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uoanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  Mr  Daddakio  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
placed  m  the  Record  yesterday  a  state- 
ment urging  the  reappointment  of  Wil- 
Imm  R  Connole  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  This  morning.  President 
Elsenhower,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
wide  support  fur  Mr.  Connole,  said  he 
ha-s  no  intention  of  making  that  reap- 
pointment. 

This  is  disturbing  to  me  and.  I  am 
sjre,  to  the  millions  of  consumers  on  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Nation  who  have 
came  to  regard  Mr.  Connole  as  a  de- 
ftaider  of  their  interests. 

The  President  said  at  his  press  con- 
ference that  he  thought  he  could  find  a 
batter  man.  I  shall  certainly  watch 
with  interest  to  see  who  he  feels  meets 
this  definition.  I  have  learned  in  my 
lifetime  someone  who  u.ses  the  phrase 
ijetter  man"  ought  to  be  asked  im- 
mediately— better  for  whom? 

Here  we  have  a  man  who  has  a  proven 
record  in  support  of  the  consumer.  He 
IS  an  able  lawyer,  whose  views  in  more 
than  one  critical  case  have  been  upheld 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  His 
trBining  in  the  field  of  utilities  regula- 
tion has  beon  outstanding  and  he  has  a 
dedicated  interest  in  the  basic  principle 
underlying  oiu-  regulatory  agencies — the 
control  of  economic  forces  for  the  good 
of  all  the  people. 

If  he  IS  dropped  now.  and  if  the  ad- 
ministration's new  appointment*  follow 
the  speculation  which  has  been  rampant, 
th/ere  is  not  going  to  be  anyone  on  the 
Commission  from  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  That  is  a  gap  in  representation 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Just  as  dis- 
tui-bing  will  be  the  loss  of  a  man  who 


has  had  the  interests  of  the  consumer  at 
heart,  one  whom  I  have  seen  de.scribed  as 
the  most  consumer-minded  man  ever  to 
.serve  on  this  Commission. 

I  return  to  the  question,  tlien.  better 
for  whom'  I  hope  the  new  man  will  not 
be  better  for  those  who  believe  that 
higher  prices  are  a  natural  thing  to 
.seek  and  to  receive  We  are  all  well 
a.vare  that  the  Nation  recorded  this 
week,  under  this  same  ^ministration, 
liie  highest  cost  of  living  index  in  its 
history. 

THE   ELDER  STATESMAN  SPEAKS- - 
LISTEN 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr  Multer  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
no  more  inspiring  American  on  the  con- 
temporary scene  than  Elder  Statesman 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  We  could  not 
learn  more  at  the  feet  of  any  other  man. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  share  my 
good  fortune  with  our  colleagues. 

Mr  Baruch  has  written  me  as  follows: 

My  Dr.^R  Mb  Mtlter  Because  you  sitow 
such  a  practical  graap  oi  your  subjects  I  am 
talcing  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of 
n  speech  on  Medical  Care"  made  13  years 
ago. 

With  warm  regards 
Sincerely. 

Bernard  M    Bakvch. 

The  enclosure  reads  as  follows: 

Speech  by  Bernard  M  Bari  ch  at  a  Di.nner 
Sponsored  bt  the  Medical  aocirrT  or  the 
State  of  New  York.  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil or  the  Pive  County  Medical  Societies 
OF  Greater  New  York.  Greater  New  York 
Hospital  Association,  To  Report  on  Proc- 
REss  or  Prepaid  Medical  and  Hospital 
Care  in  New  York  City  at  the  Biltmore 
HoTn  .  New  York  City.  November  19, 
1947 

You  do  me  honor  to  ask  me  to  talk  to  you 
about  health.  I  almost  became  a  doctor 
myself. 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  mother  took  me  to 
a  phrenologist.  His  office  was  across  the 
street  from  where  Wanamakers  now  Is.  He 
felt  the  bumps  on  my  head  and  asked  my 
mother  what  she  expected  to  do  with  me 

She  replied.  I  am  thinking  of  making 
him  a  doctor  ■' 

■  He  will  be  a  good  doctor,"  said  this 
phrenologist,  "but  my  advice  to  you  Is  to 
take  him  where  they  are  doing  things  ui 
finance  and  jsolitlcs — he  might  even  make 
good  there,  too." 

It  has  been  a  long  detour  for  the  pnxllgal. 
He  has  rettirned. 

In  many  ways  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  be- 
come a  member  of  this  noblest  of  profes- 
sions. For  I  believe  we  approach  a  great 
adventure  In  health.  That  is  our  goal.  I 
think  It  obtainable.  It  would  be  gratifying 
to  take  a  more  active  part  In  It. 

All  my  thoughts  on  medicine  are  colored 
by  memories  of  my  father.  Dr.  Simon 
Baruch.  He  was  the  wisest  man  I  ever 
knew  He  pioneered  In  surgery  physical 
medicine,  and  "Incurable  diseases  '  Often 
I  heard  him  tell  prospective  medical 
students 

"Do  not  enter  the  medical  profession  to 
make  money.    Study  medicine  only  with  the 
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idea  ttuit  your  gre^ie^t  couipeiisatlou  will 
be  knowing  that  ynu  help  your  fellow  man. 
Do  not  expect  gratitude  and  you  wUl  never 
be  dlsnppolnte-l  ~ 

As  Chairman  of  the  V.'rvr  Industries  Boerd 
In  the  First  World  War.  I  realized  how  Im- 
portant to  defense  was  the  health  of  our 
rttlaens.  That  awareness  »a8  reinforced 
manifold  during  !;;..■-  ;..i-t  war. 

In  preparing  a  re;u;i  for  Uie  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  manpower.  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  at  least  4  million  men  had  been 
rejected  as  4-P'8 — unfit  to  defend  their 
country.  Soni'?,  not  all,  of  these  defects  were 
preventable. 

How  much  more  shocking  would  have 
been  ihe  recopl  U  every ouc  had  received  the 
same  examination? 

Since  then  I  have  ^vcn  the  problems  of 
medical  care  much  thoupht  It  deeply  con- 
cerned me  thiit  we  not  fall  the  returning 
veteran,  so  I  studied  tl.elr  medical  need*. 
From  that,  it  wiis  only  a  eU-p  to  related 
probleots  of  ge-.^eral  mediral  care  for  ail 

Soon  I  was  up  to  my  neck  In  reports,  sla- 
tUUcs,  si>eechn8,  congresslnual  hearings.  I 
conferred  with  many  persons,  doctors,  and 
nondoctors    px  x>rti,  and  amateurs 

May  I  tel^  •■'  ".  ■="me  of  my  conclusions 
They  may  i.  t.  be  particularly  new  to  you, 
pioneering  tl..:  fi<iJ  They  may  be  helpful, 
coming   from     i    n ^i.pmfeFslonnl    mind 

But  before  I  list  them  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  medical  science  and  art 
have  conferred  a  new  and  great  benefit  upon 
society  in  the  last  generation  Tlie  years  of 
our  llTes  have  been  heavily  inrreiised  This 
helps  not  merely  the  Individual  who  wants 
to  go  on  living — and  living  in  dignity  and 
self-respect — bJt  all  tlie  people  to  live  more 
comfortably  aid  freer  from  le.ir 

And  now  to  ^o  on  with  my  expoalUon: 

There  Is  no  question — tlie  need  for  more 
medical  care  exists. 

Also  there  U.  no  question  this  need  will 
have  to  be  met. 

The  problem  Is,  Haw? 

All  over  the  world  the  masses  are  stirring 
for  higher  living  standards  Imprrved  med- 
ical care  is  a  foundation  of  that  better 
standard  Without  good  health,  of  what  ad- 
vantage are  higher  wages  or  sliorier  work 
hours,  better    education    or   greater   leisure? 

The  families  whose  earnings  disappear 
with  serious  Illness — the  many  who  suffer 
dlaea^^e  which  your  RklUftil  dhignosls  and 
treatment  coulJ  have  prevented  or  halted — 
or  whose  limlti>d  mparts  bar  them  from  the 
medical  attentl  ai  a\  salable  lo  you  and  me — 
these  people   w  11   not   ren.air.  content. 

This  stxivin^  of  the  masses  for  better 
living  la  felt  i  verywhere.  In  health  your 
profession  mus:,  steer  that  surging  tide  Into 
channels  of  Improvement.  Then  the  surge 
does  not  overspill  Into  the  revolutionary 
flood,  which  washes  away  more  than  It 
brings. 

One  of  the  last  things  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote — c&Ued  "The  Ruad  Away  From  Revolu- 
tion"— waa  tills: 

"In  these  doubtful  and  anxious  days  when 
•  •  •  the  road  ahead  seems  darkened  by 
shadows  which  portend  dangers  of  many 
kinds.  It  la  only  common  prudence  that  we 
should  look  abiiut  us  and  attempt  to  assess 
the  cauaes  of  distress  and  the  most  likely 
means  of  remo\ing  them." 

That  was  Wilson's  method — to  assess  por- 
tending dangers,  and  anticipate  them  by 
timely  action  So,  he  proposed  the  realistic 
League  of  Natlciis.  which  men  rejected  us  a 
dream — and  got  a  nightmare.  Wilson  knew 
social  change  was  Inevitable.  He  worked  to 
steer  that  change  Into  orderly  channels. 

You  should  take  that  as  your  guiding  star. 

Society   usual  y    divides    Into    three    broad 
groups. 
*       At  one  end— TJie  left  end— are  those  who 
bum  with  a  passion  to  change  every thU\g  as 
quickly  as  they  can — IX  not  quicker. 


At  the  oUier — right  end— are  those  who 
want  things  Just  as  they  are. 

In  the  middle  are  people,  like  Woodrow 
WUson.  to  whose  school  1  belong,  who  be- 
lieve In  Intelligent  progress  and  seek  to 
guide  It. 

What  differentiates  tl,e*e  three  groups  la 
their  attitude  toward  Uiat  viuU  element  of 
life— time 

The  left-enders  feel  time  panting  hot  on 
their  necks. 

The  rlght-enders  use  time  to  fight  rear- 
guard actions,  all  the  way. 

The  mlddlers — sometunes  both  left  and 
right  call  us  "muddlers  ' — seek  to  come  to 
terms  with  time,  preserving  the  best  of  the 
pant,  discarding  the  outworn  and  moving  on 
to  a  better   future. 

In  the  matter  of  adequate  medical  care, 
too  many  doctors  have  been  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  for  too  long  I  feel  I  must  warn 
those  doctors — time  Is  running  against  them. 
Tlie  medical  profession  has  justly  earned 
great  Influence  In  the  conununlty.  It  can 
keep  that  hold  only  as  It  moves  forward.  It 
will  lose  that  hold  If  It  ha?  nothing  but  ob- 
jections to  offer.  If  It  has  eyes  only  for  what 
not  to  do. 

We  must  look  Tor  what  can  be  done — and 
do  It. 

The  great  question  Is,  How?  I  do  not  want 
to  seem  to  say  I  know  the  answers  We  do 
know  the  pubUc  Is  demanding  better  and 
more  medical  service  through  some  action — 
political   or  otherwise. 

What  is  this  adventure  In  health  I  see 
dawning,  and  toward  which  you  all  have  been 
keeping  the  doctor  s  vlgU  through  the  night ' 
Thl  adventure,  which  you  will  have  to  lead^ 
or  It  will  fall — has  many  elements: 

1.  More  and  better  doctors — In  more 
places. 

2.  An  Immediate,  complete  survey  to  mod- 
ernize medical  education,  with  preater  em- 
phasis on  chronic  and  degenerative  diseases, 
mental  hygiene,  and  preventive  medicine. 

3.  More  hoepltals  more  evenly  spread 
through  the  country. 

4  Less  specialists,  more  general  practi- 
tioners. 

5.  Reorganise  medical  practice,  stressing 
group  medicine  where  needed  and  voluntary 
health  Insurance. 

6.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  voluntary 
Insurance,  some  form  of  Insurance,  partly 
financed  by  the  Government,  covering  peo- 
ple In  by  law  I  would  call  this  "compul- 
sory health  Insurance."  If  that  terms 
proper  meaning  had  not  been  lost. 

7.  Increased  medical  research. 

8.  Greatly  expanded  physical  and  mental 
rehabilitation. 

9  Education  to  make  health  a  national 
habit. 

10.  A  vleorou.«.  preventive  medical  pro- 
gram, reaching  everyone,  children  above  all. 

11.  A  new  Cabinet  post  for  health,  educa- 
tion, social  security. 

12.  Creation  of  a  nonpolitlcal  watchdog 
committee  to  safeguard  progress  In  medical 
care  for  veterans. 

13.  Increased  numbers  of  well-trained 
nurses  and  technicians. 

14  Adequate  dental  care 

15  A  stabilizing  economy— Inflation  will 
make  worthless  any  health  program  or  any- 
thing else. 

Each  of  these  would  take  a  speech  by  it- 
self.    I  can  but  sketch  some  of  them. 

Even  the  least  ambitious  schemes  for  Im- 
proving the  Nation's  health  require  more 
doctors,  all  competently  trained.  Why  aren't 
more  doctors  being  educated?  In  studying 
that  question,  I  w;is  struck  by  hew  expensive 
training  a  doctor  has  become — in  dollars 
and  In  time.  In  lUs  fine  report  on  "Medicine 
In  the  Changing  Order,"  the  New  ^York 
Academy  of  Medicine  states: 

"There  seems  no  alternative  other  than 
Government  aid  If  educational  standards 
are    to    he    raised    or    even    maintained      If 


medical  schoo.s  are  to  continvie  aa  centers 
of  research,  h<re  also  Government  aid  may 
be   uecessajy   " 

If  science  and  medicine  ask  the  Oovern- 
n^.ent  for  aid--whirh  even  the  conservative 
deems  necessa;y — they  must  expect  he  who 
pays  the  fldd.er  will  call  the  tune  This 
means  the  G^.vernment  will  rightly  Insist 
upon  no  ducrlniination  In  medical  care  be- 
cause of  race  tolor.  or  creed.  It  will  rightly 
insist  upon  opportunity  for  all  to  enter  the 
professlcn  and  advance  on  the  .sole  basis  of 
ability  and  character — without  restrictions 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex  And,  I  hope 
without  fear  o.',  or  favor  from,  the  SLaie 

Mir.imum  (^t  tndards  should  be  set  for  In- 
stitutions getting  hnancial  aid. 

How  much  more  the  Government  I.'  likely 
to  insist  upon  will  dei>end  upon  the  more 
progressive  lea^lers  in   your   profession. 

According  t3  the  academy's  report — I 
quote — "there  has  been  no  fuudamenial  re- 
organization ol  American  medical  education 
since  about  It  10  "  That  finding  certainly 
calls  fur  your  profession  undertaking — new — 
a  most  thorough,  down-to-earth  surrey  to 
modernize  me<ilcal  educat'on,  making  rec- 
ommendations so  boldly  Inspiring  the  peo- 
ple will  gratefully  back  them  No  one  can 
draw  up  a  better  program  than  doctors. 

Chronic  Illness  and  preventive  medicine 
deserve  greater  attention.  In  all  fields — I 
hope  in  war  a*  well — there  Is  a  new  accent 
on  prevention.  From  answering  fire  alarms. 
our  thinking  is  progressing  to  flreprooftng 

Preventive  medical  care  should  commence 
ns  close  to  the  beginning  as  society  can 
reach.  I  favor  a  major,  sickness-prevention 
drive  at  the  public  school  level.  This  should 
Include  compulsory  examination  of  all  chil- 
dren at  regular  intervals  Means  should  be 
made  available  for  correcting  delects  dis- 
closed. 

How  wonder;  u'..  if  children  were  taught 
how  W)  properly  eat.  sleep,  sit.  stand,  play, 
and  take  care  of  themselves,  developing  both 
the  knack  for  Retting  along  together,  and 
self -discipline- -physical  and  mental. 

E-^en  when  nedlcal  care  Is  available,  many 
adults  neglect  or  refuse  to  use  It — often  be- 
cause of  social  taboos,  as  In  venereal  diseases, 
or  ptychologlc.-.l  dreads,  at  In  cancer  and 
tuberculosis.  These  attitudes  reflect  our  not 
having  outgrown  the  awkward  age  in  think- 
ing about  dlsciise  and  health.  We  do  not 
really  have  a  grownup,  national  healih 
habit — although   we  are  getting  there. 

People  need  to  be  educated  on  the  virtue 
of  medical  care  how  to  use  It;  how  to  pre- 
vent disease.  Ilie  greatest  asset  of  any  na- 
tion is  a  healthy,  educated  citizenry. 

And  now  to  vhat  is  perhaps  the  toughest 
problem — how  :an  better  medical  care  be 
extended  to  thot-e  who  cannot  afford  it? 

Your  organizations  have  been  particularly 
active  In  press .ng  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance. You  and  others  have  proven  group 
instirance  to  be  a  sound,  practical  way.  That 
Is  a  great  achicement.  You  can  be  mighty 
proud  of  It. 

But  I  would  not  be  frank — nor  friendly — 
If  I  did  not  add  what  you  know.  It  Is  not 
good  enough. 

Rome  was  lio",  doctored  In  1  day.  It  may 
be,  as  some  have  told  me.  that  the  needs  of 
the  bulk  of  otir  p>eople  can  be  met.  given  time. 
through  voluntary  Insurance.  What  trou- 
bles me  most  are  the  needs  of  that  sizable 
segment  of  society,  which  does  not  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  voluntary  Insurance. 

The  American  Medical  Society— Its  bu- 
reau of  mediciJ  economics — estimated  In 
1939  that  families  earning  $3,000  or  less— 
two-thirds  the  population — cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  serious  illness.  Some  of  these  can 
afford  voiuntarj  Insurance,  although  Infla- 
tion has  reduced  their  ntimber  But  what 
of  the  little  fello*-s  who  cannot? 

I  have  asked  that  of  nearly  e\eryone  with 
whom  I  have  dticussed  medical  care.  Noth- 
ing hr>s  been  sug  rested  so  far  which  promises 
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success,  other  than  some  form  of  Insurance 
covering  these  people  In  by  law  and  financed 
by  the  Government,  at  least  in  part — what 
some  would  call  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance 

Since  doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  and 
hospitals  already  are  strained,  such  Insur- 
ance probably  would  have  to  move  in  stages. 
That  requires  careful  study  Any  program 
should  utilize  existing  medical  facilities  to 
the  maximum — it  must  to  get  sttirted — and 
be  organized  to  the  local  level 

Nationally  the  program  might  well  be 
administered  by  a  body  of  doctors  and  non- 
doctors  to  keep  medical  care  as  free  from 
politics  as   possible 

As  to  financing,  my  own  preference  runs 
toward  the  Government  meeting  only  part 
of  the  cost,  with  part  coming  from  payroll 
deductions  froni  employers  and  workers  In 
time,  these  deductions  will  become  absorbed 
in  general  costs  of  production.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can industry — both  labor  and  manastement — 
and  which  eoc<l  health  will  stimulate  We 
can  absorb  these  medical  costs  better  than 
other  countries  which  must  also  meet  these 
needs. 

The  detailed  problems  raised  by  so-called 
compulsory  health  insurance  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  discussed  tonight  I  have 
weighed  them  most  carefully  Many  doctors 
and  many  lay  people  have  sought  to  paint 
this  Issue  as  a  choice — all  black  or  all  white 
I  have  found  every  aspect  of  medical  care 
to  be  grray — the  happ\  color  sensible  coni- 
promlse  wears  All  law  imposes  compulsion 
A  form  of  compulsory  health  Insurance  for 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  voluntary  insur- 
ance can  be  devised  adequately  safeguarded, 
without  involving  what  has  been  termed 
■'socialized  medicine  '  The  needs  can  be 
met — as  in  other  fields — without  the  Govern- 
ment taking  over  medicine,  or  socializing  it, 
something  I  would  fiercely  cppose 

Law  protects  society  It  Is  the  absence  of 
law   which   destroys   It 

I  do  not  fear  Government  taking  its  legit- 
imate part  in  medicine,  any  more  than  I 
fear  It  in  education  or  housing.  I  do  op- 
pose socialization  here  It  leads  ultimately 
to  the  police  state,  degradation  of  the  in- 
dividual and  lessened  well-being  There 
should  be  Just  one  Federal  agency,  with 
Cabinet  rank,  for  all  health  and  human  wel- 
fare problems  I  do  not  like  Government 
agencies  to  be  like  Mahomet's  coffin  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth 

Some  say  many  people  do  not  know  how 
to  pick  their  doctors.  So,  with  any  hunnan 
activity  The  best  insurance  against  poor 
choice  Is  improving  the  general  quality  of 
all  doctors  But  good  or  poor,  it  must  be 
the  patient's  choice.     No  one  else's. 

May  I  Interject  this  about  inflation? 
Should  health  schemes  fall,  be  sure  to  ask — 
were  they  killed  by  the  plan  itself — by  In- 
competent administration — or  by  an  infla- 
tion which  ruined  the  plan's  financing? 

In  connection  with  this  doctor-Govern- 
ment relationship,  it  Is  a  pleastire  to  point 
to  the  excellent  medical  progress  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration — thanks  primarily 
to  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and  Gen.  Paul  Haw- 
ley.  The.\  would  never  have  accomplished 
their  good  work,  had  they  not  refused  to 
allow  the  polltlcos  to  move  In  on  them. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  President  name  a 
small  committee  of  top-grade  citizens — some 
doctors,  some  lay  people — to  act  as  a  vigilant 
watchdog  over  the  veterans'  medical  pro- 
gram, so  the  ground  so  arduously  gained  may 
not  be  lost  when  someone  replaces  General 
Bradley  He  should  be  supported  by  the 
entire  Nation — particularly  by  doctors  His 
is  the  kind  of  courage  and  vigilance  which 
will  assure  good  administration  of  any 
health  program. 

More  doctors  must  be  distributed  to  more 
places     in     the     country,     which     requires. 


among  other  things,  less  stress  on  training 
specialists,  more  on  general  practitioners 
A  number  of  counties  do  not  even  have  a 
doator.  This  reflects,  in  part,  a  lack  of 
facilities  In  which  doctors  can  work 
Happily,  some  of  this  will  be  corrected  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  hospital  construc- 
tion, with  Federal  and  State  governments 
cooperating 

Orderly  change  Is  the  American  way  of 
Ufa.  Remember  the  spirit  of  your  oath  of 
HippKx;rates  Use  your  own  good  Judgment 
to  move  along  with  humanity's  legitimate 
aspirations  in  its   trek  toward  better  living 

I  would  hate  to  see  any  medical  care  pro- 
gram under  guidance  of  others  than  those 
who  have  the  know-how  So  would  the 
American  people  That  is  why  I  urge  the 
doctors  to  get  in  and  pitch— not  stand  by 
on  the  side  lines.  'Vou  need  fear  politicians 
or  bureaucra^s  only  to  the  degree  you  fail 
yourselves.  You  must  take  the  leadership  - 
no- -yours    Is   now   the    leadership      Keep    It 

This  meeting  is  an  outstanding  example 
(if  your  deep  concern  to  meet  the  need  for 
action 

I  have  met  people  in  all  fields  of  human 
en(Jeavor  I  respect  no  group  more — for 
vour  unselfish  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  .sick, 
I  >:•  the  Jealousy  with  which  you  guard  your 
professional  virtue — placing  beyond  the  pale 
tha  rare  violator  of  your  oath. 

t  envy  you  the  thrill  which  comes  from 
relieving  a  patient  from  pain.  and.  often. 
snatching    one    from    death. 

t  still  am  sorry  that  phrenologist  didn't 
let  me  become  a  d(x:tor 

T'>ur  situation  reminds  me  of  something 
ni/  lather  said  back"  in  1873.  while  president 
o:    the  South  Carolina  Medical   Society: 

'Let  us  not  be  silent,  but  offer  our  facts, 
:  .c!  defend  them  while  we  may. 

'A.=    in  Arabian   sage   has   said: 

;  What  good  cornea  from  All's  sword,  If  it 
beMieathed? 

*  'What  good  from  Sadl's  tongue.  If  It  be 
sil«nf'  " 

What  Mr.  Baruch  said  so  succinctly, 
yet  .so  eloquently.  13  years  ago  could  not 
be  better  said  today,  nor  could  it  be  more 
apropos. 

It  is  indeed  most  unfortunate  that  his 
woj'ds  have  gone  unheeded  so  long  by 
those  to  whom  his  remarks  were  ad- 
dressed. 

I  am  cert.ain  that  much  of  the  mail 
I  am  receiving  from  doctors  opposing 
the  Forand  bill,  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  aged  who  cannot  afford  it.  comes 
from  those  sought  to  be  reached  by  that 
important  message  I  have  just  read. 

Some  of  them  rest  their  argument  on 
the  fear  of  socialization  of  the  medical 
profession.  Like  Mr  Baruch,  I.  too, 
would  resist  to  the  end  socialization  of 
any  of  the  professions,  or,  for  that  mat- 
tor,  any  of  our  private  enterprise. 

Others  argue  that  Congress  should 
not  act  hastily  but  should  study  the 
problem  .some  more.  Have  we  not  stud- 
ied the  problem  long  enough?  I  think 
we  have. 

Maybe  the  Forand  bill  is  not  the  com- 
plert-e  answer.  Maybe  it  does  not  go  far 
enOuirh  by  covering  everybody.  Maybe 
It  does  cover  some  who  can  afford  to  buy 
insurance.    Maybe — maybe — maybe. 

Xhe  first  child  labor  law  was  not  per- 
fect. 

The  first  minimum  wage  law  was  not 
perfect. 

The  first  workmen's  compensation  law 
wai>  not  perfect. 

Th''  fli-st  unemployment  insurance 
la\T  was  not  perfect. 


The  first  social  security  law  was  not 
perfect. 

The  first  aid  to  education  law  was  not 
pei-fect. 

In  fact,  no  manmade  law  is  perfect. 

But  we  do  start  and  as  experience 
teaches  us  we  Improve  our  laws  and  their 
implementation 

Government  makes  the  most  progress 
and  sen'es  its  purpose  best  when  it  does 
for  the  governed  that  which  they  cannot 
do  for  them.st^lves 

Let  us  move  forward  again  in  the  field 
of  humanities.  One  way  ls  to  enact  om- 
first  law  to  give  medical  aid  to  the  aged 
who  cajuiot  otherwise  afford  it. 

I  have  signed  the  Forand  discharge 
petition  at  the  desk  to  bring  that  bill 
before  the  House  I  did  that  not  b*H:ause 
I  believe  the  F'orand  bill  is  the  ultimate. 
I  did  so  because  I  want  the  House  to  de- 
bate it,  to  amend  it  and  to  work  its  will 
with  reference  thereto  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  in  this  important  field  for 
the  good  and  welfare  of  our  country. 


A  BILL  lO  PROHIBIT  CERTAIN 
JUDICIAL  ACTS  AFFECTING  IN- 
TERNAL AFFAIRS  OF  LABOR  OR- 
GANIZAITONS 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr  Roosevelt!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  telegrams. 

The  SPEAKER  pi  o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSETVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing,  by  request  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  the  Plight 
Engineers  International  Association, 
both  AFL-CTO  affiliates  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit certain  judicial  acts  fiffectinc  the 
internal  affairs  of  labor  organizations. 
Following  receipt  of  these  requests,  I 
carefully  looked  into  the  matter  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  such  legis- 
lation reflects  the  very  sound  principle 
that  the  operation  of  labor  unions 
should  remam  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bership, by  prohibiting  Federal  courts 
from  appointing  receivers,  trustees, 
masters,  monitors,  or  administrators, 
except  to  preserve  the  funds,  property, 
or  assets  of  a  labor  organization  pend- 
ing the  conduct  of  election  of  officers  or 
the  vote  upon  the  removal  of  olHceis. 

I  was  also  plea.sed  to  note  that  a  meas- 
ure had  already  been  introduced,  also 
by  request,  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  a  rankin:^  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  J.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts. 
My  colleague's  bill  meets  the  objective 
on  which  I  was  planning  to  prepare  leg- 
islation and  therefore  I  am  joining  him 
in  his  efforts  by  introducing  an  identical 
bill  to  his  measure,  H  R.  11845. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  bill  of  rights  set 
forth  in  the  Landi-um-Griffln  Act  means 
what  it  says  then  there  is  no  justification 
for  coui-ts  to  be  empowered  to  supervise 
or  administer,  in  any  form,  the  rights  of 
the  members  of  any  labor  association. 
FVom  that  standpoint  it  is  incumbent  on 
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this  Congress  to  act  favorably  upon  this 
legislation.  Therefore,  I  hope  and  urge 
that  hearings  be  held  as  soon  as  po.ssible 
so  that  the  will  of  this  House  may  be  ex- 
pressed prior  to  adjournment. 

At  this  point  I  in.sert  the  telegrams 
received  from  the  presidents  of  the 
unions  which  I  have  mentioned,  setting 
forth  their  request  for  legislation  in  the 
area  I  have  just  discussed: 

New  York.  N.Y  .  April  22.  1960 
Hji:   jAMts  Roosevelt, 

Mt-mber  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C  : 
On  behalf  of  the  National  Maritime  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  urge  you  sponsor  legislation  to 
prevent  encroachment  by  courts  upon  right 
of  union  members  to  determine  demo- 
cratically internal  government  of  their  labor 
organization.  It  is  a  travesty  of  Justice  for 
rank  and  file  self-government  to  t>e  frtis- 
trated  by  imposition  of  Judicial  restraint 
upon  exercise  of  free  expression  by  union 
members  Union  members  are  not  second- 
class  citizens  and  should  not  be  treated  as 
such. 

Joseph  CtniRAN, 
President.    National    Maritime    Union, 
AFL-CIO. 


Washington.  DC.  April  22.  I960. 
Hun.  James  Roosevelt, 

Congressman,  26th  District,  State  of  Calt- 
fomia.  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC  ; 
This  association  representing  flight  en- 
gineers of  the  Nation's  airlines  urges  you 
to  introduce  legislation  which  will  prohibit 
certain  Judicial  acts  affecting  the  Internal 
affairs  of  labor  organizations.  Principally  It 
should  amend  the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act  by 
prohibiting  Federal  courts  from  appointing 
receli'ers  or  other  officers  to  administer  or 
govern  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation, except  to  preserve  aasete  pursuant  to 
the  union-election  provisions  of  the  Lan- 
drum-GrlfUn  Act.  Such  legislation  then 
would  prevent  the  Federal  courta  from  as- 
suming the  function  of  running  labor 
unions. 

Sincerely, 

RoNALO  A.  Brown. 
President.    Flight    Engineers    Interna- 
tional Association 


NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Johnson!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  my  national  milk 
sanitation  bill,  which  19  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  ii^  introducing  in  the 
House.  Four  Senators  are  cosponsoring 
the  measure  in  the  Senate.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  has  bipartisan  support, 
with  10  Democrats  and  10  Republicans 
introducing  the  mea.sure  in  the  House, 
and  3  Democrats  and  1  Republican  spon- 
soring  the   bill    in   the  Senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, a  Federal  milk  sanitation  code 
which  would  be  at  least  the  equivalent 
of    the    U.S.    Public    Health    Service's 


proven  milk  ordinance  and  code  would 
become  the  quality  yardstick  for  milk 
shipped  from  State  X/o  State.  Fluid  miik 
and  fluid  milk  products  meeting  the 
standards  of  this  Federal  milk  code  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  interstate  trade  be- 
cause of  varying  local  health  rules. 

Over  the  years  the  various  States  and 
municipalities  have  set  up  and  added  to 
their  milk  sanitation  regulations  until 
we  now  have  a  re.eular  crazy  quilt  of 
iTiles  that  hamper  the  free  flow  of  high- 
quality  milk  from  State  to  State.  Un- 
fortunately, human  nature  being  what 
it  is.  some  milksheds  are  using  their 
health  standards  as  an  excuse  to  main- 
tain a  neat  little  milk  monopoly  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sanitary  regulations 
should  be  used  only  to  protect  the  public 
health,  not  for  the  protection  of  local 
monopolies.  The  use  of  arbitraiT  and 
outdated  milk  rules  as  trade  barriers  is 
obviously  a  perversion  of  the  intent  of 
the  regulations. 

This  Balkanization  of  milk  markets 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  con- 
sumers and  the  bulk  of  milk  producers. 
In  some  places,  such  as  our  Nations 
Capital,  the  health  regulations  prevent 
the  entry  of  milk  from  other  areas,  giv- 
ing an  absolute  monopoly  to  local  pro- 
ducers. Other  cities  permit  milk  to  be 
shipped  in  only  after  it  has  been  checked 
by  their  own  inspectors  at  its  point  of 
origin  to  see  that  it  meets  the  standards 
of  the  receiving  area.  Since  the  milk 
must  also  conform  to  the  .sanitary  rules 
of  the  shipping  area,  the  resulting  dupli- 
cate insi>ections  add  to  the  cost  of  miik. 

In  the  fall  of  1958  I  was  studying  the 
poultry  situation  in  Alabama.  The 
manager  of  a  poulti-y  processing  plant 
had  high  praise  for  the  Federal  poultry 
inspection  law  passed  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress  He  com- 
mented that  with  modem  transporta- 
tion and  refrigeration  methods,  he  was 
now  shipping  federally  ir^pected  poultry 
from  Alabama  to  California  and  the 
Midwest,  including  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota. I  told  him  that  all  the  dairy 
farmers  want  is  the  same  chance  for 
interstate  sale  of  their  milk  that  the 
poultry  farmer  gets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Paul  >  Minn.  >  Pioneer 
Press,  which  raises  the  question,  "If  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  commerce  in 
wholesome  food  applies  to  meat  and 
poultry,  why  shouldn't  it  apply  to  milk?": 
Georgia  F^ters 

Remember  when  fried  chicken  was  a 
luxury?  When  Its  fragrant  brown  succulence 
was  for  holiday  dinners  only?  Well,  flavor 
and  the  aromas  linger,  but  gone  forever  are 
the  luxury  days. 

Now  the  housewife  can  rub  her  eyes  at 
the  great  buys  being  offered  by  the  food  ads 
In  frying  chickens. 

Loss  leader  selling?  Could  be.  For  bar- 
gains In  chickens  or  fresh  milk  are  fine  bait 
for  attracting  shoppers  Into  a  store  But  also 
behind  these  prices  Is  a  mighty  drama  of  the 
effects  of  a  Federal  guaranty  of  freedom  of 
Interstate  commerce  in  wholesome  food. 

Though  the  trade  calls  them  Georgia 
fryers,  they  come  in  fact  from  several  South- 
ern States  As  with  meat  and  milk,  perish- 
ability was  once  thought  to  bar  them  from 


nationwide  markets.  But.  also  as  with  meat 
and  milk,  tiiat  problem  is  solved  by  modern. 
sanitary,  refrigerated  transportation. 

Eighteen  to  twenty  semitrailer  loads  of 
these  Georgia  fryers  roll  Into  the  Twin  Cities 
each  week  from  afar.  By  summertime,  the 
arrivals  will  be  up  to  ab^ut  30  refrigerated 
vans  a  week,  each  loaded  with  7.500  or  so  2- 
to  3-pound  dressed  chickens,  all  iced. 

These  birds  are  products  of  one  of  agri- 
culture's great  revolutions  known  as  inte- 
grated farming  Production,  processing.  ai:id 
selling  are  integrated  tmder  one  manage- 
ment. One  man  may  feed  5  batches  totaling 
60,000  a  year  of  these  broiler  or  fryer 
chickens. 

A  uniform  Federal  inspection  system 
guarantees  freedom  of  wholesome  dressed 
poultry  to  cross  State  lines  into  the  Nation's 
markets.  It  is  mighty  tough  competition  for 
our  Midwest  chicken  raisers 

That's  one  story  back  of  our  housewives' 
bargains  in  fryer  chickens.  Another  story 
is  that  this  same  Federal  poultry  inspection 
system  is  putting  the  foundation  of  free 
markets  under  our  Midwest  turkey  industry. 
A  third  stc-jry  Is  that  our  Midwest  fryer  in- 
dustry, with  advantages  of  a  short  haul  and 
economical  feed  is  competing  more  and  more 
strongly  in  our  markets.  Our  housewives 
are  getting  good  buys  and  more  of  our  own 
homegrown  chickens,  too 

But  the  traffic  of  southern  fryers  into  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  Des  Moines,  and  other  Mid- 
west Dairy  Belt  cities  is  still  immense  And 
when  we  try  t.o  ship  our  ■wholej-onie  milk  In 
refrigerated  Umk  trucks  into  those  markets 
that  so  freely  send  us  chickens,  we  are 
6t»:>pped  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bans  in 
the  name  of  sanitation.  E^'en  '\\'ashington 
is  barring  our  miik,  regardless  of  proved 
wholesomeness.  on  those  ostensible  grounds 
so  as  to  serve  local  monopoly. 

No  industry  or  region  can  du  well  under 
such  discrimination  and  the  Lest#r  Johnson 
bill  in  Congress  would  abolish  it  Tlie  bill 
would  apply  to  milk,  the  same  principle  of 
freedom  of  commerce  In  wholesome  food  the 
United  States  already  applies  to  dressed  meat 
and  poultry. 

For  more  than  60  years  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  system  has  been  providing  the 
equi\'alent  of  the  Johnson  bill  for  meat. 
A  foundation  of  access  to  markets  every- 
•ft'here  stif:ta;ns  the  meat  industry.  'VS'e  are 
a  Nation  of  meat  eaters. 

For  dre.ssed  poultry,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Johnson  bill  went  into  effect  on  a  voluntary 
basis  last  year  and  became  compulsory  for 
Interstate  commerce  this  year.  At  competi- 
tive prices,  consumption  of  fryers  and  other 
dressed  ptjultry  has  risen  to  break  all  records. 

For  many  years  the  branch  of  Government 
most  concerned  with  sauit.at.lon,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  ha5  had  a  uniform 
.sanitary  code  for  milk  But  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  E;^stern  and  South- 
ern St.ates  and  citle.e  wont  accept  this  code. 
Behind  their  monopoly  walls,  high  milk 
prices  are  enforced.  US  consumption  per 
person  of  milk  since  World  'War  11  has 
slumped. 

The  Johnson  bill  would  let  American  con- 
sumers drink  more  milk  at  competitive, 
prices  It  would  let  the  Nation's  dairy  In- 
dustry share  ■with  meat  and  poultry  the 
blessings  of  American  freedom  of  commerce 
In  wholesome  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  durinc  April  of  1958 
hearings  were  held  on  another  milk 
sanitation  bill— H.R.  7794 — which  I  had 
introduced  and  which  had  the  same 
basic  objectives  of  my  present  bill.  The 
1958  hearings  revealed  a  number  of  de- 
ficiencies in  K.R.  7794  and  pointed  the 
way  for  the  development  of  an  entirely 
different  approach.     I  believe  this  ne'w 
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approach  satisfies  the  major  objections 
which  were  raised  2  years  ago 

Those  objections  were,  first,  that  direct 
Federal  inspection  would  unnecessarily 
superimpose  another  layer  of  control  on 
existing  State  and  local  inspection  sys- 
tems; second,  that  direct  Federal  in- 
spection would  be  costly  to  administer; 
third,  that  the  "aCfects  interstate  com~ 
merce"  clauses  would  preempt  the  riehts 
of  States  and  municipalities  to  exercise 
sanitary  control  over  their  intrastate 
milk  supplies;  and  fourth,  that  Federal 
control  misht  result  in  a  lowering  of  the 
quality  of  milk  sold  in  those  municipal- 
ities having  high  sanitary-  standards. 

My  present  bill.  H.R  3840,  does  not 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  far- 
reaching  Federal  inspection  system  of  all 
milk  sold  in  the  United  States.  Rathf  r, 
it  seeks  to  apply  the  force  of  Federal  law 
only  in  those  instances  where  hf^alth 
regulations  are  deliberately  mi.sused  to 
obstruct  the  interstate  marketing  of 
wholesome  milk  of  the  highest  sanitary 
quality. 

The  bill  would  place  in  the  Surt-'eon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  H^-alth  Serv- 
ice the  re.sponsibility  for  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  a  Federal  milk  sanitation  code 
setting  forth  sanitation  practices  and 
sanitary  standards  for  milk  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce.  He  would  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  conducting  a 
system  of  certification  of  milk  which 
complies  with  the  standard.s.  Milk  cer- 
tified under  this  system  would  then  be 
permitted  to  move  freely  in  interstate 
commerce,  subject  only  to  laboratory 
tests  upon  arrival  to  assure  that  the  m:lk 
still  complied  with  Federal  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  designed 
to  avoid  the  addition  of  another  layer  of 
expensive  inspections  to  the  e.xisting 
system.  State  and  local  inspection 
services  would  be  utilized,  and  no  direct 
system  of  Federal  inspections  is  provided 
for  or  contemplated.  A  minimum  of 
Fedei"al  expenditure  would  be  required 
to  monitor  certifications  made  by  the 
States  and  to  support  certain  other  serv- 
ices such  ai  training,  research,  and  de- 
velopment of  stiuidiu-ds. 

There  aic  no  affects  Interstate  com- 
merce" clRUses  In  this  IfKt.slntlon,  and  It 
would  not  mterfriT  with  the  norm.xl  in- 
sprctlon  ucllvith's  by  Stntr  und  Iccul 
governiv.eMtj*  of  tht.r  o^vn  mi!k.<h«l.s  In 
ftddltlon,  It  pernuis  Stutos  and  muiiic- 
U>AllH«^  itTt'hinH  uuoi. state  nulk  .nhli»- 
monti  to  chock  sucli  milk  \i\xn\  ftnhul 
for  comphtinco  with  bjuirrlttl  ctnuu*, 
trniix»r»tuj'f  .ittuulmdH  i\r>d  eonuKviiflon 
st«ndi\rd.H  pr»»«rvtb««<1  in  thr  Ft^driftl  Milk 
Snniirttian  Codo 

Thh  et>ncrpt  of  F'Mlnnl  louislntlon  to 
oUmln;\f<'  the  mi.susr  of  niilk  .'^nuitAtlon 
rogulrttioiw  was  prop<v<ed  and  drvrloix^d 
by  A  committee  of  the  A.vsociiUion  ot 
Rtfttr  and  IVrntorlal  Health  Officers 
A.s  the  name  implies,  this  association  Is 
composed  of  the  chief  health  ofRcials  In 
each  State  and  territory.  In  1957.  the 
association  set  up  a  committee  to  study 
the  matter  of  Federal  milk  s&nltatlon 
leclslation  and,  a  year  later.  Issued  an 
official  report  titled  "Need  and  Recom- 
mended Principles  for  Federal  Milk  San- 
itation Legislation." 


This  report  states : 

The  assocLatlon  beiieve«  that  there  la  need 
to  strongly  reaffirm  that  the  sanitary  control 
of  fluid  mills  and  fluid  milk  products  Is  a 
piubllc  health  matter  which  Is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, except  where  Interstate  commerce  Is 
Involved. 

-~^Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  set  forth  by  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers.  This  legislation  seeks 
only  to  provide  unrestricted  interstate 
raark'-ts  for  milk  of  the  highest  sanitary 
quahty  by  eliminating  the  use  of  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary  pseudo-health  regu- 
lations to  keep  high  quality  niilk  out  of 
monopolized  local  markr'ts. 

Some  critics  of  my  bill  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  milk  sold  in  their  mar- 
kets These  critics  reason  that  the  Fed- 
era!  standards  to  be  established  under 
t|.._-  bill  might  not  be  adequate  to  protect 
tj.e  health  of  their  citizens,  and  that  dis- 
tant and  anonymous  agencies  would  not 
have  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  local  consumers  as  would  local 
iwgencies. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  standards  shall  be 
ai  leaot  the  eqtuvalent  of  the  high  health 
standards  now  contained  in  the  milk  or- 
dinance and  code  recommended  by  the 
U  S  Public  Health  Service — which  is  the 
watchdog  of  our  public  health.  At  the 
present  time,  36  States  and  some  1,900 
local  jurisdictions  have  voluntarily 
adopted  this  model  milk  code  or  one 
based  on  its  provisions  Surely  a  body 
of  health  regulations  in  such  general  use 
cannot  be  notably  deficient  in  providing 
for  adequate  health  protection  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  beiif^ve  that  m  this  day  of  scien- 
tific advancement  and  free  interchange 
of  technical  information  amon?  profes- 
sional people  that  there  can  be  any  one 
area  where  there  are  milk  sanitation  peo- 
ple 'A  ho  possess  kho'.vledge  not  available 
to  liealth  authuritie^s  in  all  paits  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  can  I  behove  that 
health  authorities  and  rvalk  piixlucers  in 
oiie  ivira  of  Xhc  country  are  any  Itvss  in- 
t|re.>il<'d  m  providing'  c-onN.im'-i  «*  :<•  iU\  a 
piire  und  \nholesomi'  piHluoi  ii^.m  ure 
l^ase  in  i\nothn 

Mr  Spoiiker  the  bill  pro',  Ides  auilior- 
llv  for  Uir  Sur>{t*on  Oeucitt!  to  m»Kr  such 
spot  clifck.-*  ft*  he  drr'in,>  necrv.Muy  to  vul- 
idrtlc  St<\le  cerlincttllonn  tlmt  intnstol** 
lUllk  •s.ipplU'"'  UrtV*  i\chit'.(Hl  :i  n;;n;!r.  i.T, 
CMnpUtWlCC  of  lU  Ira.s!  aO  peicciU  with 
the  naUohiU  standrtid  'Ihi.<i  pruvi.v.oii, 
tO«rtl\ei'  with  tJir  n^quunneal  U,»vl  milk 
Rtid  milk  pioduct<s  upon  receipt  In  a 
J'Ji  l"!dirtlon  meet  b;irteiiologlCAl,  tem- 
pri"Rtuie  and  composition  standard-^  cc.  - 
tainly  provlde.s  adequate  iruaronteM  that 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer  will  be  safe- 
guarded no  matter  where  that  consum-i 
1$ located. 

Further  evidence  of  the  absuidity  of 
a  claim  that  certain  cities  enjoy  a  vastly 
superior  supply  of  milk  than  would  re- 
sult from  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Oode  can  be  foimd  in  the  list  of  inter- 
state  milk   shippers   and   their   ratings. 


which  is  published  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Take,  for  example,  the  local 
Wa&lungton.  DC.  milk  supply,  which 
we  were  told  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally last  year  was  "the  best  milk  sup- 
ply in  the  world  "  It  has  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  rating  of  912  percent. 
This  Ls  a  good  rating  and  would  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  my  bill.  How- 
ever, the  District  of  Columbia  rating  is 
still  slightly  below  the  overall  average 
rating  of  92.66  percent  for  the  691  ship- 
pers from  35  States  which  the  April  1 
1960.  USPHSUst  contains. 

Many  States  and  municipalities  have 
adopted  the  position  that  they  will  not 
permit  milk  to  be  brought  into  their 
jurisdictions  unless  it  has  been  checked 
by  their  own  Inspectors.  In  many  cases, 
this  position  constitutes  a  serious  trade 
barrier  because  some  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions cannot,  or  will  not.  inspect  sources 
in  other  States. 

In  other  instances,  exorbitant  fees  are 
charged  for  such  inspections,  and  these 
fees  add  to  the  cost  of  milk.  When  such 
inspections  are  made,  they  constitute  an 
unnecessary  and  expensive  duplication 
of  the  inspection  services  already  being 
provided  by  agencies  of  the  State  In 
Which  the  milk   is  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  insistence  on  the  part  of  some 
States  and  municipalities  on  having 
tlieir  own  personnel  duplicate  the  in- 
spection sei-vices  of  other  health  agen- 
cies is  one  of  the  present  evils  toward 
which  this  bill  is  specifically  directed. 
Such  a  requirement  may  have  been  nec- 
essary and  practical  25  or  more  year.-? 
ago.  when  milk  was  produced,  processed, 
and  sold  almost  exclusively  on  an  Intra- 
state basis,  and  sanitary  control  of  fiuid 
milk  was  not  in  effect  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  However.  It  is  a  serious 
deterrent  to  the  dairy  industry  as  it 
exists  today  and  Ignores  the  changes  in 
technolopry  which  permit  milk  to  be 
shipped  long  distances  without  loss  of 
wholesomencss  or  quality 

As  our  population  has  Brow^^,  we  have 
seen  a  complete  overlapping  and  Inter- 
locking of  milksheds.  In  many  cases.  i\n 
Individual  producer's  milk  may  be 
fthlppcd  to  different  municipalities  and 
even  several  rtiffiM-ent  State.s  m  the 
oourno  of  a  year,  drpenduiB  entirely  on 
the  markctinK  practice'*  of  the  plant  or 
recelvtnB  tUtlon  to  which  he  delivers 
his  milk, 

In  Mieh  eav'  ■.  the  inshtrnrr  of  SUtt 
or  local  Jui  i  Uic'  l'M^^  on  in>p«HM  ion  at  th« 
suuiTc  by  Uielr  own  ir\»p»HMois  ivui  only 
1'  --ult  In  utMu'>ce,VMvi  y  and  cunr\l^lnu  du- 
plir;\lion  of  in'poction  ."setvlovi  One  ef 
tho  ()ni,tt>s  in  n\v  homo  district  sriHi,^ 
milk  to  m  dilTert  nt  market*— and  lins 
10  different  ln^p^ct<->rs  lrf>onnm  throuuh 
the  place  every  venr  Such  multiple 
liis|MH  tions  rnnnot  provide  nii.v  more 
public  he.r.'!i  protection  tlian  would  re- 
.sult  from  ii'pertlon  by  one  well-trained 
Individual  iJuplicute  Inspections  are 
costly  to  the  dairy  farmer,  to  the  health 
agencies  which  engage  In  such  practices, 
and.  inevitably,  to  the  consumer. 

Mr  Speaker.  H  R  3840  would  provide 
for  a  system  of  administration  which  is 
in  clase  accord  with  two  highly  effective 
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and  highly  respected  programs  of  the 
U  S.  Public  Health  Service  that  are  now- 
being  carried  out  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Since  1923.  this  agency  has  provided 
States  with  milk  sanitation  standards 
for  voluntary  adoption  in  the  form  of 
the  model  milk  ordinance  and  code  As 
I  stated  previously,  this  milk  ordinance 
and  code  is  now  in  effect  in  some  36 
States  and  1.900  local  jurisdictions.  Its 
sanitary  regulations  would  be  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  Federal  code 
for  interstate  milk  under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill. 

Section  IT  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's milk  ordinance  and  code  is  very 
significant  in  that  it  authorizes  receipt 
of  milk  into  a  jurisdiction  without  local 
inspection  if  the  supply  has  been  award- 
ed a  rating  of  90  i>ercent  or  more  by 
the  milk  sanitation  authority  of  the 
State  of  origin.  This  provision  has  been 
implemented  by  the  conduct  of  a  vol- 
untary cooperative  program  whereby 
supplies  meeting  this  criteria  are  certi- 
fied by  the  States  and  the  information 
is  transmitted  to  the  receiving  jurL'tdic- 
tions  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

This  voluntary-  prop  ram  has  no  doubt 
facilitated  the  movement  of  high-qual- 
ity milk  In  interstate  commerce  and  has 
eliminated  some  trade  barriers.  How- 
ever, the  program,  being  voluntary,  has 
had  no  effect  on  the  deliberate  use  of 
health  and  sanitation  regulations  as 
trade  barriers. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  that  H.R  3840  would  apply  the  force 
of  Fedei-al  law  only  in  those  instances 
where  health  regulations  are  deliberate- 
ly misused  .^o  as  to  obstruct  the  inter- 
state marketing  of  wholesome  milk  of 
the  highest  sanitaiT  quality  It  would 
not  affect  in  any  way  those  .nin.sdiclioni 
which  are  already  acceptinR  milk  from 
other  States  on  the  basis  of  then  com- 
pliance uith  adequate  sanitao'  regula- 
tions. Therefore  the  bill  would  alter  the 
policies  of  only  those  States  and  munici- 
palities which  seek  to  foster  local  mo- 
no|)oiies  at  the  exjxni.se  of  their  con- 
sumers by  improper  exercise  of  the  pub- 
lic health  function 

In  conclu.slon,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend two  minor  amendments*  to  H  R 
3840  1  he  first  ha.s  btM'ii  iwommemled 
bv  thr  (ommiv.ioner  of  the  DepMitmt  lU 
(>;  r  ii>l,r  Meulth  of  Trnntvs.sre  He 
P'uiited  out  that  thr  dennitlon  of  SinU 
milk  s.uut^dion  agency"  in  ,\r<n.ion  802' 8) 
U  lik';.\  t<i  be  dimiuU  to  iniripirl  m 
Trnue.vser  uhltvut  fuithrt  claiiniHl 

Thrie  «rr  tU  leiwil  \2  SU^U.^  lu  whuh 
the  iluMon  of  n\tiH>nslbllUy  bf'twrrn 
li'NvUh  und  rtMiloulturr  i>  >o  oumptrx 
iii!»t  un  ndminislrwtive  deci.'^ion  would  l)r 
loquned  to  de.^lKnato  the  milk  sanitation 
agency  ahould  any  c<uilro\'nsy  between 
tl.e  ivfft^tod  ftiiencirs  aii.sr  I-\)i  iJus 
re,i>.>n  1  believe  that  section  802' 5' 
Nliould  be  amended  by  Including  at  the 
riid  of  this  definition  the  woi-\ls  or  shall 
rntiin  such  agency  as  may  be  designated 
bv  the  Governor  of  the  State  " 

The  second  amendment  hivs  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  and 
would  specifically  exclude  ice  cream  mix, 
ice  cream,  and  related  products  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill      Section   802  in 


H.R.  3840  does  not  specifically  include 
these  products,  and  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  include  them  in  the  proposed  act. 
However,  section  813.  which  excludes 
most  of  the  other  manufactured  dair>' 
products,  does  not  specifically  mention 
ice  cream  mix,  ice  cream,  sherbets,  ices, 
and  so  forth. 

Therefore.  I  recommend  the  amend- 
ment of  section  813<a)  by  the  insertion 
after  the  words  'evaporated  miik"  the 
following  words,  'frozen  desserts  or 
frozen  dessert  mixes  as  those  products 
are  defined  in  the  edition  of  the  USPHS 
Frozen  Desserts  Code  which  is  current  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title." 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  two  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  at  the  milk  sanitation  hearinirs 
yesterday  were  Dr  David  E.  Price.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  State  Services.  Public  Health 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  Dr.  Russell  E 
Teague.  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  represented  the  Association 
of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers 
I  include  their  testimony  at  this  pwmt  in 
the  Record: 

Statement  or  Db  Russell  E  TrACXjE,  Com- 
missioner OF  Health  or  Kentucky  and 
Representative  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers 

Mr  Chairman  and  men,bprs  of  the  Cfim- 
mltt^e.  I  am  Dr  Russell  E  Teaeue  commis- 
sioner of  health  of  Kentucky,  and  I  am  ap- 
p>earlng  before  you  as  the  representative  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  whose  membership  Includes 
the  commissioners  of  health  of  the  50  States, 
and  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  en- 
vironmental sanitation  committee  of  that 
association,  concerning  support  of  the  Ped- 
ernl  milk  legislation  Incorporated  In  HR 
3840 — National  Milk  Sanitation  Act  spon- 
sored by  the  Honorable  Lester  R  Johnson. 
of  Wisconsin 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  State 
and  terrlti.irlal  health  officers,  in  full  aware- 
ness of  their  responsibilities  and  In  the  In- 
terect  of  facUiUituig  the  flow  uf  high  quality 
milk  in  Interstate  commerce  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  USB  of  milk  sanitutlon  reqvilremeni* 
as  trade  bnrrleri.  appointed  a  svibcommiitee 
U)  make  u  thorough  study  of  the  need  for 
FtdW*!  l»gl«l»tlOh  iPKurdinR  interMnte  nulk 
•htpin*nt«.  and  of  the  provlhlnnn  t^t  nevernl 
bllU  which  had  b*en  introduced  in  the  C)on- 
|r*M  pvrlniniMK  t'-'  thii.  inuit*'!. 

In  thU  itvHiv  ii't  akx  Hi»tKin  BKV*  eon> 
il(1r>rftllon  to  till'  |>rt\inor  oi  wMne  StAten 
A«>d  nxunu  iin>iMiMi  to  ui»r  henlth  rt<i{\U«noii- 

M*C(^nonUi  lintllpr^  lo  the  frr^  llu>Vrn\flit  !■! 
fluid  nUik  b>'M)  In  luUtoliUr  ilid  In  l4«ri><n  t< 
eonxmwrt*  Thr  ivjiawi  intion  ri>ro|;nt»i<>d  thiit 
SifttM  and  ihrll  p'kllth'ivl  kvilxllvlalonn  hnVr 
U\*  rllllU  <  .x.i  itiP  iv.llk  ot  (jvirn'loi-nlO*- 
qnnlltv  \ni'  .ii  aiiinio>i»ly  niirord  thot  hr<Wtl\ 
rrisMlntli>n»  nhoulrt  not  (>»>  vmrvl  to  rr»tJhl 
puhpr  U>e  muni>t«ir  or  uttpr^lntr  M>ovt«n)i»nl 
o[  milk  o[  hiiiU  uniiiuvrv  (jUiUnv  In  thl»  coji 
nrcUou  U  wim  leM  thnt  thr  nonHnrv  tM»ntMl 
o!  ninikrt  milk  ivuO  nUlk  pnxlvict*  rnnnot  br 
di\oicP(l  «»titlirly  fioni  thr  rcononilcs  of  nMlk 
piTdviotioii  procpR>iiig  Hiul  inivrkning  iu\«l 
that  liP!,  ti  Hirrt.i  ir>  ;,i  nil  levrU  of  jtovrrn- 
mrnt  lil.^^  a  r osp- MiMiulity  Ui  avoid  U>klnt 
iirtlou!"  which  cannot  br  !<u.>itj>lned  on  publlr 
lu'itlth  grounds  and  which  have  an  adverse 
economic  elTert  on  the  dairy  industry. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  dairy  Industry  in  the  past  25  years,  and 
which  have  resulted  In  greatly  Increased 
vohimes  of  milk  being  offered  for  sale  In 
interstate  commerce,  were  reviewed  In  order 
to    determine    whether    or    not    the    present 


system  of  State  and  local  supervision  could 
be  utilized  for  the  control  of  Interstate  milk 
shipments  without  creating  an  undue  burdei. 
on  Interstate  commerce  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  problems  of  the 
industry  can  no  longer  be  considered  solely 
on  a  local  milkshed  b.a6l£.  that  the  Increased 
interstate  movement  of  milk  has  complicated 
its  control  by  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
that  uniform  sanitary  standards  and  prac- 
tices are  necessary  to  insure  the  quahty  of 
milk  shipped  Interstate  and  to  eUmlnate  the 
unjustified  usf  of  health  regulations  as  trade 
bitrrlers  VThile  the  voluntary  cooperative 
State-PHS  progr.^m  for  the  certification  of 
interstate  milk  shippers,  which  was  actually 
estAbilshed  at  the  request  of  our  association, 
haf  greatly  facilitated  interstate  milk  ship- 
ments, it  has  not  been  able  to  break  down 
deliberate  barriers  toward  which  most  of  the 
past  Federal  legislative  proposals  have  been 
directed  For  these  reasons,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  A.«;soclation  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  that  some  form  of  Federal 
legislation  was  needed. 

The  association  considered  specific  forms 
of  Federal  legislation  that  might  be  appro- 
priate While  it  favored  the  objectives  of 
H.R  7794.  und  certain  aspects  of  that  bill 
and  similar  bills,  it  was  opposed  to  those 
sections  of  the  previous  bills  which  would 
provide  for  centralized  Federal  control,  su- 
pervision, and  the  extension  of  such  control 
to  all  milk  supplies  "affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce." It  was  felt  that  direct  Federal  su- 
pervision would  unnecessarily  superlmp>ose 
another  layer  of  control  on  existing  State 
and  local  systems  that  might  be  utilized, 
and  that  the  "affects  Interstate  commerce" 
provisions  would  result  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment preempting  the  right  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  control  their  Intrastate 
supplies. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  a  Federal 
legislative  approach  which  would  simply 
place  a  legislative  base  under  the  present 
voluntary  State-PHS  milk  certification  pro- 
gram. It  was  recognized,  however,  that  such 
an  approach  w^nild  not  solve  In  Its  entirety 
the  trade  b.irrier  problem,  and  thus  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  propKinents  of  tlie 
proposed  Federal  legislation  However.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  voluntary  certifi- 
cation program,  which  utilizes  State  and  lo- 
cal inspection  services,  has  pro\en  etTeclive 
and  practical  In  operation  the  a.>^s(>clalion 
believed  that  the  essential  elements  of  this 
proprrim  should  be  Incorporated  into  any 
Federal  milk  sanitation  legislation  rnarted 
by  the  Congresn  to  control  interiitaie  nulk 
»uppll«i  It  wttk  the  con»eiis\ni  that  i?  th»«»t' 
rlemenl*  were  coupled  with  a  provision  piu- 
hibniuB  n  tstiitr  or  municliMvlny  from  rx- 
cluilioe  nulk  from  o\it  of  Htnte  ,>  'iiuwi 
which  coinpuwl  with  basic  puUlii  hruiHi  irl-  /" 
Iprlo  for  crrtlftcrttion,  that  such  uu  i»p« 
pionch  would  prn\ld«s  an  rtTrcilve  tvnd  pmo- 
tlcul  n^e.uu  of  nsMurliiiJ  hU'li  (junMi'  pH*!- 
\iv-t»  for  ooiisumcr*  In  miik-impi»riiini  (\h-im> 
luut  U^  »llinlni>lin|i  thr  \is*-  ot  hrnlih  ir^-u- 
liviiuus  AS  tnulr  bturlrr*  \Mthout  t>iwmi,Mii>; 
thr  rluhtx  of  !<t,\lr  Hmt  Km  nl  ntfrm  lr»  to  v-i.i 
Uul  »l»r  sniMtnry  qviAlHy  of  ihrlr  intn»»t<\»r 
stippllrR  In  t  uM  thr  i\'(t<Mi«(  ton  br!lr\r» 
thnt  this  n|>pl^mrh  would  sirrnir'hrn  thr 
progriuns  of  statr  milk  sunltaiiou  nirriu  im 
Thrr^for*  the  foUowini!  ri>v-oniniriul»t|tMi  wiw 
pnssfd  on  October  24  10v^P  f»t  'he  Rtinunl 
n«si»clatl.>n   mrrtuig   In   Wnshlnpion,  D.O.t 

KfioMMI  NIlATIuN 

That  the  ,\ssi>clrtt i<>n  of  State  and  Terri- 
torial Health  OlTlcer,*  reconunend  Ui  the  Con- 
gress the  adoption  of  Federal  legislation  per- 
taining to  interstate  milk  shipments,  incor. 
poratlng   the  following   principles: 

"A  Declare  as  public  policy  that  the  sani- 
tary control  of  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk 
pn;>duct6  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  sarU- 
tary  control    is  primarily    the   responsibility 
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at  State  and  local  health  departments,  ex- 
cept that  no  State  or  local  government  haa 
the  right  to  obstruct  the  free  movement  m 
Interstate  commerce  of  fluid  millc  products 
of  high  sanitary  quality  by  the  u«e  of  un- 
necessary sanitary  requirements  or  other 
health  regulations. 

'B.  Establish  uniform  sanitation  stand- 
ards and  practices  consistent  with  those  con- 
tained In  the  unabridged  form  (pts.  m  tuid 
IV)  of  the  milk  ordinance  and  code  1953 
rec-ommendatlons  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, for  fluid  milk  and  fl'old  milk  products 
shipped  In   Interstate  commerce. 

"C.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  conduct.  In  cooper- 
ation with  State  milk  sanitation  authorlUes, 
a  program  'or  certlflca.tion  of  interstate  milk 
shippers.  In  which  certlflcatlon  would  be 
based  on  compliance  ratings  made  by  State 
milk  sanitation  rating  officials  In  accordance 
with  a  rating  method,  criteria,  and  proce- 
dures to  be  promulgated  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

"D.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  to  cer- 
tify only  those  Interstate  sources  cf  fluid 
milk  and  fluid  milk  products  which  are 
awarded  a  compliance  rating  of  90  percent  or 
more  by  the  Stale  milk  sanitation  authority 

"E.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  il)  to 
make  ratings.  Inspections,  laboratory  exami- 
nations, studies,  and  investigations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  sanitation  compliance  ratings 
submitted  by  the  State  milk  sanitation  au- 
thorities for  certification;  (2)  to  provide  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  certllicatlons  for 
cause;  and  'Si  to  disseminate  information  on 
certifled  sources. 

"F  Prohibit  the  use  of  State  and  local 
milk  regulations  as  trade  barriers  to  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  fluid  milk  and  f!uld 
mi'.fc  products  of  high  sanitary  quality  by 
providing  that  no  State,  municipal,  or  county 
authority  or  offlcial  m.iy  exclude,  on  public 
health  grounds,  or  because  of  varying  sanita- 
tion requirements,  any  fluid  milk  and  fluid 
milk  products  shipped  in  Interstate  com- 
merce from  sources  certifled  by  the  Surgeon 
General  as  having  a  sanitation  compliance 
rating  of  90  percent  or  more,  if.  upon  receipt, 
such  fluid  milk  and  fluid  mlllc  products  com- 
ply with  the  bacterial  standards,  tempera- 
ture requirements,  comp.jsltlon  standards, 
and  other  criteria  specifled  In  the  prescribed 
sanitation  standards  and  practices. 

"G.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  to 
amend  the  prescribed  s.uiltation  standards 
and  practices  If.  after  consultation  with 
State  and  territorial  health  authorities, 
other  State  milk  control  agrncles  and  the 
dairy  industry,  he  flnds  amendments  are  nec- 
essary to  either  protect  the  public  health  or 
to  eliminate  obsolescent  sanitation  standards 
and  practices. 

"H.  Authorize  the  Surgeon  General  (11  to 
conduct  research  and  Investigations,  and  to 
support  and  aid  in  the  conduct  by  State 
agencies,  other  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions and  Institutions  of  research  and  Inves- 
tigations, concerned  with  the  sanitary  qual- 
ity of  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products:  and 
(2)  to  make  the  results  of  such  research 
studies  and  investigations  available  to  S*ate 
amd  local  agencies,  public  or  private  organi- 
zations ant.  Institutions,  and  the  milk  In- 
dustry. 

"I.  Authorize  the  Siu-geon  General  to  (1) 
train  State  and  local  personnel  in  milk  san- 
itation methcvls  and  procedures:  (2)  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  .o  State  and  local 
milk  sanit.4t.on  authorities  on  specific  prob- 
lems: (3  I  conduct  field  studies  and  demon- 
strations; and  (4)  cooperate  with  Sta'e  and 
local  authoriues.  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions, and  industry  in  the  development  of 
Improved  programs  for  control  of  the  sani- 
tary quality  of  milk. 

■■J  Exclude  from  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation, manufactured  dairy  product.8  such 
as  butter,  ctmdensed  miik  and  evaporated 
milk  unless  used  in  the  preparation  of  fluid 


railk  or  fluid  milk  products,  sterilized  milk  or 
rallk  products  not  requiring  refrigeration,  all 
types  of  cheese  other  than  cottage  cheese, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry  whole  milk  and  part 
f»t  dry  milk  unless  used  In  the  preparation 
at  fluid  milk  or  fluid  milk  products 

"K.  Authorize  necessary  appropriation*  for 
the  Surgeon  General  to  carry  out  his  respon- 
siblUties  under  the  legislation." 

Since  this  association  believes  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  through  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  sanitary  quality  of  fluid  milk 
U  the  prerogative  of  public  health  agencies 
ar-d  in  fxirther  support  .r  this  bill.  I  should 
like  to  submit  a  re&oluiion  adopted  at  their 
1&59  annual  meeting  by  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  entitled 
•'Btatutory  Responsibility  for  the  Sanitary 
Control  of  Market  Milk"  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows 

■"Whereas  public  health  agencies,  through 
tjieir  unremitting  efforts  over  a  p>erlod  oi  75 
years,  have  been  refif>onsible  for  the  control 
at  milk  borne  disease  and  for  the  great  Im- 
provement In  the  sanitary  quality  of  market 
milk  served  the  American  people;  and 

"Whereas  certain  sgencles  and  persons 
Whose  primary  responsibility  Is  to  foster  agrl- 
diltural  Interests  are  waging  a  continuing 
campaign.  In  some  cases  successfully,  to  re- 
move the  sanitary  control  of  milk  from  pub- 
lic health  agencies,  both  State  and  local;  and 

■■Where.i5  the  end  result  of  such  action 
Would  be  to  place  an  Important  public  health 
resp.->nsibiltty  in  the  hands  of  agencies  not 
fifed  by  Interests  or  philosophy  to  protect 
t,he  consumer  of  milk,  while  at  the  same  time 
cjeprlving  public  health  authorities  of  one  of 
their  most  important  means  of  preventing 
tra nsm i.sslon  of  disease;  and 

Whereas  as  p  nnted  out  In  Resolution  No. 
lu,  adopted  by  ihis  ass-:>ciation  on  November 
4.  1957.  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
Atni^ary  control  of  milk  from  health  to 
-»(<r.(:ui'ur;il  agencies  would  be  Inimical  to 
•,iiie  public  Interest     Therefore  be  it 

"Besolvpd  by  the  A.'sonation  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Offxcen,  in  conference  aa- 
xmbled  at  Wasfitngtcm.  DC  .  on  October 
14.  1959.  Tliat  the  association  reaffirm  Its 
position  that  statuUjry  provisions  for  the 
fundiunentaj  State  authority  for  the  sanl- 
t4ry  control  of  milk  production,  processing. 
*na  distribution  should  be  vested  In  the 
atiite  health  agencies;  and  that  the  neces- 
sary delf>gat.on.s  of  duties  for  implementing 
IrLspect.ons  auid  other  control  measures 
should  be  made  to  local  health  departments 
in  maulers  best  suited  to  obtain  uniformity, 
elTiciency,  and  protection  In  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community  of  our  Nation;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That    actlrn    be    taken   by   the 

ambers  of  the  As8o>ciatlon  of  State  and 
Ijerritorial  Health  Officers  to  forcefully  op- 
the  transfer  of  the  sanitary  control  of 
Mlk  f-om  public  he  ilth  to  a^lculturaJ 
agencl&j  by  presenting  the  facts  outlined 
hpreln.  and  in  Resolution  No.  10  adopted  In 
1|67,  to  the  public,  the  Governors  and  legis- 
lative bodies  of  their  respective  States;  and 
he  It  further 

■'Reiolved.  That  In  those  States  where  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sanitary  control  of  milk 
now  repKDses  in  agencies  other  than  health, 
that  p<.£ltlve  action  be  taken  to  Initiate  legls- 
Ution  which  would  give  the  State  health 
afencles  statutory  responsibility  for  the  sani- 
tary control  of  milk  production,  processing 
and  distribution." 

It  Is  the  reeling  of  our  association  that 
H  R.  3840  will  go  far  toward  the  elimination 
of  sanitary  regulations  as  economical  trade 
burners  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  protect 
ar.d  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
Sta'e  ard  local  health  authorities  In  respect 
to  milk  orlglnaUng  within  their  respecUve 
jurisdictions. 

Inasmuch  as  H.R.  3840  embodies  and  con- 
firms to  tha  recommended  iH-inclplee 
a^lopted    by    the    Association    of   State    and 


Territorial  Health  Officers,  this  assixrlation 
wishes  to  fully  support  and  endorse  H  R. 
3840  as  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Lelstex 
R.  Johnson  of  Wuiicrinsln  and  urges  the 
favorable  endorsement  of  your  committee 
un  this  bill. 

As  a  represent. it Ive  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  1  wish 
to  express  to  you,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Siifety,  the  thanks  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  association  for  the 
time  you  have  allotted  to  onr  organization 
to  be  heard  on  tlils  very  vital  mstter  con- 
cerning the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple •  >f  our  NaMoli. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman 
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Statement  or  D»  Davtd  K.  Prkk.  Assistant 
SuRC£<JN  General.  Chikf.  Bcrxau  or  ST\rE 
Services,  Puulu  Hf-*:Tn  Sibvile.  Depart- 
.ment  of  Heaitti.  Edtxation.  a.nd  'Wn.r.KRz. 
ON  H  R  3840.  National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act.  Before  the  SrBroMMTTTEE  oh  Health 
AND  Safety.  HotrsE  Committee  on  Intth- 
state  a.nd  FoRCir.N  Commerce.  Aphil  26, 
ia6o 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  Cfjnceriiing  the  views  of  the  Depjirt- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
H.R.  3840  and  Identical  bills.  I  have  with 
me  tod-iy  Mr  John  D.  Faulkner,  Chief  of 
the  Milk  and  Food  Program,  Division  of  En- 
glneerlns?  Servicer,  Bureau  of  State  Services, 
Public  Health  S<-rvlce  and  Mr  TTieodore 
Ellenbogen,  legislative  attorney.  Office  <jf  the 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Health. 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare,  both  of  whom  tes- 
tified before  this  subcommittee  3  years  ago 
on  HR.  7794 — which  also  dealt  with  Inter- 
state milk  shipments 

I  should  like  to  present  a  statement  and 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  these  gentle- 
men, answer  any  questions  which  the  com- 
mittee  may   care  to   ask 

HR  3840  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  such  way  as  to  require  the 
Surgeon  General  to  promulgate  a  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Code  and  to  administer  a 
program  for  certlflcatlon  of  Interstate  milk 
plants,  whose  milk  and  milk  products,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  receiving  State  or  locality  on 
health  grounds  If  they  cim piled  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation 
C«xle 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfiire  favors  the  enactment  of  H  R.  3840 
With  minor  technical  amendments.  TTie 
reasons  are  contained  In  Secretary  Flem- 
mlng's  report  on  the  bill  I  request  Mr 
Chairman,  that  this  report  be  Incorporated 
In  Its  entirety  In  the  record,  and  I  will  limit 
my  pre«entiitlon  to  a  discussion  of  Public 
Health  Service  InterwLa  a-id  activities  In  the 
field  of  milk  sanitation  which  appear  perti- 
nent to  the  bin  and  to  further  amplification 
of  points  made  In  the  Secretary's  report. 

It  Is  parndoxlcnl  that  milk  la  both  Im- 
portant to  the  maintenance  of  our  health 
and  at  the  (.ame  time  ha."*  a  preat  potential 
to  serve  as  a  carrier  of  dlse;u.se.  The  very 
nature  of  milk  production  and  Its  subse- 
quent handling  enhances  the  danger  to  the 
consumer  unless  the  product  is  properly 
safeguarded  at  every  stage.  The  list  of  dis- 
eases which  have  been  transmitted  to  man 
through  the  consumption  of  milk  Is  long. 
It  includes  typhoid  and  naraty]ihold  fever, 
bovine  tuberculosis,  brucellosis  diphtheria. 
septic  sore  throat,  diarrhea  and  enteritis, 
Q  fever,  and  food  poisoning  In(orm:Uion  on 
the  extent  of  miikborne  disea.se  In  the  United 
States  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury is  limited;  however,  in  the  literature 
for  this  perkid,  there  are  records  of  891  dis- 
ease outbreaks. 

A  total  of  42.337  cases,  and  410  denths 
were  Involved.  Since  1926.  the  Public  Health 
Service    has   received    reports   of    1,026   out- 


breaks of  miikborne  disea.se  Involving  40,978 
cases  and  655  deatlu?. 

The  Incidence  of  miikborne  di.sease  In  the 
United  States  has  been  sharply  reduced  In 
recent  years,  but  occasional  outbreaks  still 
occur,  such  as  the  1955  paratyphoid  fever 
ouibrmk  In  Lancaster,  Pu  ,  which  serve  to 
remind  us  that  It  Is  a  mea.sure  of  control 
through  constant  vigilance  rather  than 
elimination  of  disease  wlilch  has  been 
achieved. 

Tlie  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
In  milk  sanitation  began  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  with  studies  on  the  role  of  milk  In 
the  spread  of  dl8e.^Be.  This  work  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  effective  public  health  con- 
trol of  miikborne  dlsea.se  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  sanitation  measures  through- 
out production,  handling,  pasteurization,  and 
distribution  of  miik.  These  early  studies 
were  followed  by  research  to  Identify  and 
evaluate  sanitary  measures  which  might  be 
used  to  control  disease.  Including  studies 
which  led  to  Improvement  of  the  pasteuri- 
zation process. 

To  assist  States  and  municipalities  Initiate 
effective  programs  for  prevention  of  milk- 
borne  disease,  the  Service  undertook  the 
development  uf  a  standard  milk  ordinance 
for  the  aanltan'  control  of  milk  which  would 
include  only  those  provisions  necessary  for 
protection  of  the  public  health.  This  re- 
sulted In  1924  In  a  mcxlel  regulation,  now 
known  as  the  milk  ordinance  and  code  rec- 
ommended by  the  I'ublic  Health  Ser^'lce. 
With  the  aid  of  a  r.atlonal  advisory  com- 
mittee, it  has  been  revised  12  times  elnce 
1924  In  order  to  Incorporate  new  knowledge 
Into  public  health  practice. 

The  great  variation  once  prevalent  among 
milk  regulations  has  l>een  markedly  reduced. 
The  milk  ordinance  and  code  Is  now  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  milk  sanitation  regu- 
lations of  36  Slates  It  has  been  voluntarily 
adopted  by  1.426  municipalities  and  496 
counties.  It  Is  the  hixaic  standard  used  In 
the  voluntary  Cooperative  State-PHS  Pro- 
gram for  tlie  Certification  of  Interstate  Milk 
Shippers  which  I  shall  describe  shortly.  It 
Is  also  Incorporated  by  reference  In  Federal 
specifications  for  pro<-urement  of  milk  and 
milk  products,  Is  usee  as  the  sanitary  regu- 
lation for  milk  and  milk  products  served  on 
Interstate  earners,  and  Is  recognized  by  pub- 
lic health  agencies,  tlie  milk  Industry,  and 
many  others  as  a  national  standard  for  milk 
sanitation.  We  believe  that  the  authors  of 
an.  3840  were  wise  x.o  propose  its  grade  A 
standards  as  the  basl>  fur  the  development 
of  the  Federal  Milk  ^ianitation  Code  which 
the  bill  would  authorize. 

Following  the  devt  lopment  of  Uie  milk 
ordinance  and  code,  the  Service  expended 
Its  milk  sanitation  activities  In  order  to  pro- 
vide as&lstahce  to  the  many  States  and 
municipalities  who  ware  desirous  of  Inaug- 
urating programs  for  the  control  of  milk- 
borne  disease.  Today,  our  milk  sanitation 
activities  Include:  (1  Conduct  of  research 
and  Investigations;  (2)  education  and  traln- 
lag  of  State,  local,  and  Industry  personnel; 
(3)  provision  of  tech  ileal  and  advisory  as- 
sistance to  States,  municipalities,  and  In- 
dustry on  milk  aanitatlon  problems;  (4) 
development  of  recom-nended  standards  and 
technical  procedures;  5)  enforcement  of  the 
interstate  quarantine  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and 
frozen  desserts  serve-1  on  Interstate  con- 
veyances; and  (6)  parUclpatlon  with  the 
States  In  a  volunttiry  program  for  certlflca- 
tlon of  Interstate  milk  shippers  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  way  U  Is  latter  activity  was 
Initiated,  since  H  li.  3  HO  would  require  full 
Utilization  of  State  and  local  supervision  and 
Inspection,  and  State  certlflcatlon,  In  a  man- 
ner quite  similar  to  that  now  used  In  the 
voluntary  certlflcatlon  program 

The  development  o'  local  milkaheds  for 
each  commuulty  In  the  United  States  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  thai  milk,  which  Is 
such  an  important  dlttary  Item.  Is  a  highly 


perishable  product,  and  that,  until  com- 
paratively recent  years,  there  was  not  suf- 
flclent  refrigerated  transport  In  use  to  move 
large  volumes  of  milk  long  distances  In 
relatively  short  periods  'A  time.  Because  of 
the  ever-present  possibility  of  contamina- 
tion of  milk  with  disease  organisms,  and 
because,  in  the  early  years,  the  sanitary  con- 
trol of  milk  was  not  extensive,  practically 
all  States  and  municipalities  Included  In 
their  milk  sanitation  regulations,  a  require- 
ment that  no  milk  could  be  sold  within 
their  Jurisdiction  unless  Inspected  at  the 
source  by  their  own  personnel.  Under  the 
conditions  then  exlctlng,  this  requirement 
was  probably  Justified. 

These  conditions,  however,  have  changed 
during  the  past  25  years.  The  expansion  of 
population  and  growth  of  our  metropolitan 
centers,  with  an  attendant  reduction  of 
land  available  for  dairy  farming,  has  com- 
pelled communities  to  look  to  more  distant 
sources  for  more  and  more  of  their  fluid 
milk  and  cream  supplies.  In  some  areas  of 
the  Umted  Stales  this  need  has  been  limited 
to  periods  of  seasonal  shortage,  but  an  in- 
creasing number  of  areas  have  found  it 
necessary  to  Import  some  milk  throughout 
most  of  the  year.  This  i>erlod  of  popula- 
tion growth  has  also  been  a  period  of  great 
technological  change.  Developments  in  san- 
itation, farm  refrigeration,  processing  tech- 
niques, and  refrigerated  transport  now  make 
possible  the  movement  of  quality  milk  and 
milk  products  safely  to  any  point  in  the 
Nation. 

As  more  and  more  communities  found  it 
necessary  to  supplement  their  milk  supplies 
from  outside  sources,  many  health  author- 
ities took  the  position  that  It  was  unneces- 
sary, and.  In  fact,  wasteful  of  tax  dollars, 
to  send  their  personnel  to  make  Inspections 
of  distant  sources  that  were  already  under 
adequate  supervision  and  Inspection  of  an- 
other health  agency  The  problem  this 
group  faced  was  how  to  obtain  reliable  In- 
formation as  to  the  sanitary  quality  of  the 
supply,  and  they  urged  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  set  up  a  system  to  supply  such 
Information.  Such  a  system  was  estab- 
lished In  1950,  following  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  Interstate  Milk  Shipments  which 
was  called   by  the  Surgeon  General. 

Under  this  program.  Inspection  and 
laboratory  control  of  Interstate  milk  sup- 
plies are  performed  by  the  States  and  munic- 
ipalities In  which  the  source  of  milk  is 
located,  tislng  the  Public  Health  Service 
Milk  Ordinance  and  Code,  and  the  rating 
method  developed  by  the  Service,  as  uniform 
criteria  for  evaluation.  The  States  reix>rt 
to  the  Service  those  shippers  whose  products 
and  plants  have  been  rated  by  them  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  nppltcable  sanitary  re- 
quirements, and  the  Service  publishes 
quartely.  a  list  of  the  sanitation  ratings  of 
such  certifled  shippers  for  the  Information  of 
R.reas  desiring  to  Impwrt  miik.  However,  no 
shipper's  rating  is  published  without  his 
l>ermlsslon.  In  order  to  validate  the  sanita- 
tion compliance  ratings  submitted  by  the 
states,  the  Service  periodically  spot  checks 
such  ratings  and  evaluates  the  work  of  each 
participating  State,  including  ns  laboratory 
program.  The  basic  features  of  this  volun- 
tary system  are  the  same  as  those  which  the 
authors  have  Incorporated  into  H.R.  3840.  and 
Identical  bills. 

This  voluntary  program  has  grown  con- 
siderably during  the  last  8  years.  In  1951, 
the  first  year  of  the  program,  160  shippers 
located  In  17  States  were  certifled.  The 
January  1,  1960  list  of  certifled  shippers  in- 
cludes the  names  and  ratings  of  700  Inter- 
state plants  located  In  35  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  shippers  obUln 
their  supplies  from  an  estimated  100,000- 
125,000  Grade  A  dairy  farms  In  our  opinion, 
It  has  been  helpful  in  facilitating  the  Inter- 
state movement  of  milk  supplies  of  high 
sanitary  quality  Into  States  and  cities  whose 


regulatory  officials  are  willing  to  accept  such 
milk  on  the  basis  ot  the  ratings  made  by 
the  milk  sanitation  rating  agency  of  the 
•State  in  which  the  outside  supply  is  located. 
Howe\'er,  being  voluntary  in  nature,  it  has 
not  and  cannot  eliminate  the  deliberate  or 
vinreasonable  use  of  health  regulations  as 
trade  barriers. 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  milk  sanitation  regulations  of  States 
and  municipalities  are  frequently  used  to 
obstruct  the  movement  of  milk  of  high 
sanit-ary  quality  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Such  otxstruction  may  result  from  legal 
limitations  contained  in  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  a  given  Jurisdiction;  from  prac- 
tical difficultly  In  the  Inspection  of  farms  or 
plants  located  In  distant  aretts,  when  a  com- 
munity In.sists  on  m.-iklng  Its  own  Inspec- 
tions as  a  prerequisite  for  acceptance  of  out- 
of-State  milk;  or  may  be  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  economic  purposes. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  conducted  a  study  of  the 
Imnact  of  sanitary  requirements.  Federal 
orders.  State  milk  cr  ntrol  laws,  and  truck 
laws  on  price,  supply,  and  consumption,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  Market- 
ing Research  Report  No  98  This  study  in- 
cluded a  survey  of  the  policies  affecting 
the  acceptance  of  milk  In  all  communities 
over  25.000  population  hartng  full-time 
health  units.  The  report  states  (p.  20) 
under  "Examples  of  RcBtrlctlve  Sanitary 
Regulations": 

"By  lar  the  most  common  policy  standing 
In  the  way  of  free  movement  of  milk  was 
the  refusal  of  given  jurisdictions  to  accept 
milk  produced  or  handled  under  the  super- 
\lsion  of  other  jurl.'.dictions  having  sub- 
stantially equivalent   sanitary  srtandards." 

In  the  "Summary  and  Conclusions"  sec- 
tion of  the  same  report,  the  statement  Is 
m.ade: 

"Some  markets  prf-hibit  outright  the  entry 
of  milk  from  beyona  specific  liinit.s.  Others 
burden  such  entry  by  Insisting  on  their  own 
Inspection  and  then  delay  or  refuse  to  In- 
spect, or  levy  discriminatory  fees.  Still  other 
markets  differentiate  their  regrulatlons  from 
those  of  surrounding  ureas  without  apparent 
necessity." 

Our  experience  Indicates  that  there  are 
milk  sanitation  requirements  and  practices, 
of  little  or  no  public  health  significance, 
which  impede  or  obstruct  the  movement  of 
high  quality  milk  In  Interstate  commerce,  or 
which  limit  the  acceptance  of  such  milk  to 
periods  of  seasonal  shortage.  These  are:  1 1 1 
The  charging  of  high  inspection  fees  which 
dist-ant  shippers  feel  they  do  not  wish  to  pay 
considering  tlie  volume  oJ  milk  likely  to  be 
sold;  (2)  inclusion  of  certain  detailed  sp>eci- 
fications  in  regulations  which  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk, 
such  as  specific  dimensions  for  cow  barn  gut- 
ters, and  which  are  not  required  by  the  pro- 
ducing State;  (3).  refusal  to  accept  milk 
from  an  out-of-State  sciurce.  or  even  an  in- 
trastate source,  because  the  producing  Juris- 
diction d  )es  not  have  an  identical  bacterial 
standard  in  its  regulations,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  milk  Itself  meets  the 
bacterial  count  standards  of  the  receiving 
jurisdiction;  (4i  refusal,  or  unwillingness,  to 
i!i.specl  dairy  farms  or  milk  plants  located 
beyond  an  arbitrarily  fcxed  distance:  and  (5) 
more  stringent  application  of  sanitary  stand- 
ards to  out-of-State  nources  than  are  en- 
forced within  their  own  Jurisdiction. 

The  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  has  given  consideration  to 
the  use  by  some  States  and  munlclpaiilies 
of  health  regulations  as  economic  trade  bar- 
riers to  the  free  moiement  of  fluid  milk 
both  in  intrastate  and  interstate  commerce. 
In  an  offlcial  report  entitled  "Need  and  Rec- 
ommended Principles  for  Federal  Milk  Sani- 
tation Legislation,"  it  is  stated: 

"The  association  recognizes  that  States 
and    their    political    subdivisions    have    the 
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right  to  exclude  nuik  of  questionable  qual- 
ity, but  unanimously  agrees  that  health 
regulations  should  not  be  used  to  restrict 
either  the  intrastate  or  Interstate  movement 
of  milk  of  high  sanitary  quality  In  this 
connection  it  is  felt  that  the  sanitary  con- 
trol of  market  milk  and  milk  products  can- 
not be  divorced  from  the  economics  of  milk 
production  processing  and  marketing,  and 
that  health  agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  a  responsibility  to  avoid  taking 
actions  which  cannot  be  sustained  on  public 
health  grounds  and  which  have  an  adverse 
economic  efTect  on  the  dairy  Industry  " 

On  this  point,  we  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  long  held  the 
view  that  milk  sanitation  regulations  were 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the 
public  health  and  should  not  be  used  as  a 
means  of  regulating  the  economic  aspects  of 
milk  marketing  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  our  objections  to  the  misuse  of  health 
and  milk  sai;itatioi<.  regulations  as  trade  bar- 
riers do  not  stem  from  any  opinion  we  may 
hold  concerning  the  economic  regulation  of 
milk  marketing  Our  c<'ncern  in  this  mat- 
ter IS  that  we  believe  public  health  regula- 
tions should  be  kept  separate  from  economic 
regulations  so  that  they  will  not  be  subject 
to  economic  pressures 

The  policy  of  some  Ii  cal  Jurisdictions  to 
insist  that  their  own  per.sonnel  make  in- 
spections of  out-of-state  milk  supplies  as  a 
prerequisite  for  acceptance,  even  though 
such  supplies  may  be  under  the  full-time 
supervision  of  another  health  agency,  leads 
to  costly  duplication  of  inspection  services 
Often  a  single  supply  may  be  Inspected  by 
authorities  from  six  to  ten  different  States 
M-  municipalities  in  a  year's  time.  It  is  our 
view  that,  where  an  out-of-State  source  Is 
under  the  routine  supervision  of  a  respon- 
sible milk  sanitation  agency,  and  means  are 
available  for  obtaining  reliable  information 
on  the  sanitary  status  of  the  supply,  dupli- 
cation of  inspection  is  wholly  unnecessary 
as  well  as  an  expensive  and  wasteful  prac- 
tice to  both  the  shipping  and  receiving 
jurisdiction. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  direct  Inspection 
of  out-of-state  sources  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  this  Is  the  only  way  that  they  en 
be  assured  that  such  supplies  confo-m  with 
their  own  requirements,  and  are  safe  for 
constimptiiin  within  their  ow?i  Jiirlsdiction.s 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  wide  agreement 
today  among  health  authorities  as  t<.)  the 
basic  requirements  necessary  to  protect  milk 
supplies,  and  the  voluntary  program  for 
the  certification  of  Interstate  milk  supplies 
has  demonstrated  that  States  and  munici- 
palities can  obtain  reliable  Information  on 
the  sanitary  status  of  out-of-State  supplies 
without  sending  inspectors  to  distant 
sources  In  our  opinion,  those  agencies, 
which  unnecessarily  spend  part  of  their 
health  appropriation  to  duplicate  the  in- 
spection services  of  other  health  agencies, 
would  be  better  advised  to  spend  such  funds 
to  strengthen  local  milk  sanitation  services, 
or  for  other  more  pressing  health  needs 

Commenting  specifically  on  H  R.  3840.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill  Is  quite 
different  in  approach  and  application  from 
HR.  7794  (85th  Cong.)  on  which  we  re- 
ported unfavorably  in  1958.  Our  position 
on  that  bill  was  based  primarily  on  the 
view  that  the  problem  of  trade  barriers 
arising  from  the  misuse  of  milk  sanitation 
regulations  was  not  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  justify  so  drastic  a  remedy  as  the  expen- 
sive, far-reaching,  pervasive,  and  overriding 
system  of  Federal  regulation  of  all  milk  and 
fluid  milk  products  In.  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  such  as  HR.  7794  would 
have  prescribed.  We  were  particularly  con- 
cerned With  the  •  affects  interstate  com- 
merce' clause  of  HR  7794.  which  appeared 
to  us  to  call  for  a  costly  system  of  Federal 
inspection  that  would  be  superimposed  un- 
necessarily   on    State    and    local    inspection 


seiKlces  io  such  an  extent  that  even  Intra- 
.state  supplies  of  most  major  milk  markets 
would  have  been  involved  Thus,  we  were 
of  the  opinion  that  H  R  7794.  if  it  became 
l.i*.  would  weaken  Staf.e  ajid  local  milk 
sanitation   programs   considerably. 

Follow. ng  the  hearings  on  H  R.  7794.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Scieiice.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
FrTelgn  C  ommerre.  requested  the  Department 
'  )  subnr.lt  recommendations  for  changes 
Aiiich  should  be  made  in  the  event  the  com- 
r.uttee  should  desire  to  give  favorable  con- 
-sKjeratioi  to  the  enactment  of  Federal  milk 
.sanitation  legislation.  In  replying  to  this 
request.  Assistant  Secretary  Richardson,  in 
submitting  a  supplement  report  on  H  R  7794, 
stated 

'We  believe  that,  if  there  Is  to  be  Federal 
regulatory  legislation  on  this  subject.  Its  ob- 
jective— i.e..  to  prevent  the  use  of  State  or 
local  ml  k  sanitation  requirements  as  trade 
bivTriers  to  the  free  Interstate  marketing  of 
ml.k  and  fluid  milk  products — could,  and 
should,  >e  fully  achieved  by  a  law  far  less 
dmstlc  and  costly  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, one  so  designed  as  to  avoid  direct 
Federal  regulation  of.  and  Federal  penalties 
or|.  persons  engaged  in  milk  production, 
prpcesslng.  distribution,  etc  .  and  to  keep 
Fdderal  interference  with  the  traditional  au- 
thprity  and  responsibility  of  States  and  lo- 
calities for  milk  sanitation  to  the  necessary 
rnjnlmum, 

t'Thls  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers, 
wtlich  h;vd  established  a  committee  to  con- 
sult with  the  Surgeon  General  on  the  ad- 
visability of  Federal  legislation  in  this  field. 

"The  above-suggested  approach  would  re- 
quire preparation  of  a  completely  new  bill." 

Our  review  of  H  R  3840  indicates  that  it« 
provisions  are  In  accord  with  the  speclflca- 
ti<|ns  set  forth  in  Assistant  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson's supplemental  report  of  December 
17,  1958  as  well  as  with  the  principles  specl- 
rietl  111  the  official  statement  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Association  of  State  and 
Teirritorial  Health  Officers  entitled  "Need  and 
Rejcommimded  Principles  lor  Federal  Milk 
Sahltatlc-n  Legislation." 

We  would  favor  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
3840.  with  the  minor  amendments  set  forth 
m  Secretary  Plemmings  report  on  the  bill. 
;  if  the  loilowmg  reasons: 

1  HR  3840  would  provide  an  effective 
nia.ins  oi  eliminating  barriers  to  the  inter- 
bi^ie  shi;Dment  of  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk 
products  resulting  from  unduly  restrictive 
sailtation  regulations  and  differing  inspec- 
tion requirements  without  displacement  of 
exijBting  local  systems.  It  would  apply  the 
loflce  of  Federal  law  only  where  health  reg- 
ulations or  enforcement  practices  unneces- 
sarily obstruct  the  Interstate  marketing  of 
■». l-|olesonie  milk  of  high  sanitary  quality. 
At)  the  same  time,  it  would  preserve  to  all 
jurisdictions  the  right  to  reject  milk  which 
ha<l  been  certified  under  the  provisions  of 
th^  bill  if  such  milk  failed  to  conform  to 
thi  bacterial,  temf>erature,  compceition 
stajndard^.  and  other  criteria  of  the  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Code  which  would  be  pro- 
mulgated under  the  act.  It  would  not  affect 
those  Jurisdictions  which  already  accept  milk 
from  other  States. 

2  HR  3840  would  utilize,  subject  to  Pub- 
li.  Healtli  Service  checks,  the  existing  struc- 
tuite  of  Si^te  and  local  milk  sanitation  serv- 
ice t  for  supervision.  Inspection,  laboratory 
coi  trol,  rating,  and  certification  of  inter- 
sta:,e  milk  supplies,  in  a  manner  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  now  used  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  the  certification  of  interstate  milk 
shippers.  It  would  utilize,  as  a  basis  of  the 
Fe(  eral  Milk  Sanitation  Code,  the  grade  A 
sat  itation  standards  of  the  milk  ordinance 
and  code  recommended  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  current  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill.  Tlie  recommended  milk  ordi- 
nance and  code,  as  mentioned  earlier,  pres- 


ently serves  as  the  basis  for  the  regulations 
.)f  36  States  and  over  1.900  local  jurisdictions. 
This  should  remove  the  reservations  that 
some  health  authorities,  as  well  as  Industry 
people,  may  have  concerning  both  the  ade- 
quacy and  practicality  of  a  new  Federal  Milk 
Sanitation  Code.  Also,  since  Uie  bill  does 
not  contain  an  "affects  Interstate  commerce" 
clause,  it  does  not  deprive  States  and  local 
communities  of  the  right  to  exercise  full 
sanitary  control  over  their  intrastate  sup- 
plies. 

3  We  believe  HR  3840  has  other  lmp<jrt- 
ant  public  health  implications  It  would 
assure  fluid  milk  and  milk  products  of  high 
.sanitary  quality  to  jurisdictions  receiving 
milk  and  milk  products  under  Its  provisions. 
In  many  cases,  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
an  Improvement  in  the  sanitary  quality  of 
milk  supplies  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
utilizing  supplies  of  inferior  or  questionable 
quality  during  periods  of  shortage  We  also 
believe  It  Inevitable  that  the  Immunities 
conferred  by  the  bill,  together  with  the  pres- 
tlf^e  attached  to  compliance,  to  a  degree  of 
at  least  90  percent,  with  the  Federal  stand- 
ard, would  inspire  both  Industry  and  official 
milk  sanitation  agencies  to  seek  necessary 
Improvements  in  their  local  supplies.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  certain  that  the  bill  would 
result  in  added  health  protection  for  con- 
sumers of  milk  In  many  areas. 

4  H  R  3840  would  discourage  State  and 
local  Jurisdictions  from  sending  their  own 
personnel  to  make  inspections  of  out-of-State 
milk  sources  and  thus,  to  a  large  degree, 
would  eliminate  duplication  of  Inspection. 

5  The  provisions  of  HR  3840  could  be 
carried  out  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  at  a  relatively  modest 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  estimated  that.  If  the  bill  should  become 
law.  the  Piibllc  Health  Service  could  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  the  act  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $630,000  for  the  first  year 
of  operation.  $834,000  for  the  second  year, 
$905,000  for  the  third  year.  $976,000  for  the 
fourth  year,  and  $1,046,000  for  the  fifth  year, 
at  which  point,  costs  should  level  off.  These 
cost  estimates  are  In  addition  to  approxi- 
mately $365,000  being  sp>ent  in  fiscal  year 
1961  for  milk  .sanitation  activities  However, 
while  these  estimates  indicate  that  the  statu- 
tory appropriation  celling  of  $1,500,000  per 
year  contained  In  the  bill  would  be  adequate 
for  some  years,  we  urge  that  the  dollar  cell- 
ing be  eliminated  from  the  bill,  especially 
since  our  estimates  are  not  a  long-range 
forecast  As  said  In  the  Department's  re- 
port on  the  bill,  to  "put  a  dollar  celling  In 
a  health-regulatory  measure,  especially  one 
which  m.ikes  receiving  States  and  localities 
dejjend  on  the  ability  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der the  bill  In  all  eventualities,  would  be 
seriously  objectionable.  The  budgetary  pro- 
cess is  fully  adequate  to  assure  congressional 
verification  of  actual  requirements  for  the 
program." 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  its 
courtesy  to  me  and  to  the  Department  In 
the  presentation  of  his  statement. 


ROBERT  CALDWELL.  EDITOR  OP 
B.^YONNE  TIMES.  RECEIVES  AD 
HUMANOS  AWARD 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  G.m.l.acher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlt-- 
raan  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  plea.sure  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague.s  a  recent 
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award  which  was  testowed  upon  a  most 
deserving  pentlem;in — Robert  Caldwell, 
editor  of  the  Bay.  v.uo  Times,  a  news- 
paper published  i:i  my  di.strict.  Mr. 
Caldwell  received  t  le  fii.st  Ad  Humanos 
Award  of  Mount  Carmcl  institute  of 
Adult  Education.  This  award  is  given  to 
an  outstanding  per.son  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  and  noteworthy  service  in 
piomoting  the  cause  of  the  humanities 
and  fostering  in  an  exemplary  manner 
the  true  spirit  of  pood  citizenship.  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  mast  deserving.'  of  thi.s  award. 
He  is  a  dedicated  humanitarian  wliose 
diligent,  faithful,  end  outstanding  con- 
tributions are  excrr.pUfied  by  his  tireless 
efforts  on  bohalf  of  Bayonne. 

I  wi.sh  to  comm^iid  the  institute  for 
selecting  such  a  worthy  citizen  as  the 
recipient  of  thus  award  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  wiih  every  continued 
success  to  Mr.  Cald\.ell. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remark.s  the  follouine  article  from  the 
Bayonne  Times  of  /lonl  7.  1960.  in  which 
their  editor  Is  honoi  ed ; 

IxSTiiu'ig   HoNOEs   En-n>R   or   Times,  Naicts 
Him  ro»  Ad  Humanos  Award 

Robert  N.  Paid  well  managing  editor  of 
the  Bayonne  Times  had  been  named  to  re- 
ceive the  first  Ad  Hu  nanos  Award  of  Mount 
Carmel  Institute  of  Adult  Education.  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr  Anthony  A.  Tralka,  president,  an- 
nounced t'xlay.  Tlie  award  is  given  to  an 
outstanding  person  in  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished and  notesvorthy  service  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  humanities  and 
fostering  in  an  exemplary  manner  the  true 
spirit  of  good  citizenship." 

Stanley  P.  Kosakowski.  spokesman  for  the 
awards  committee,  lauded  Caldwell  "for  the 
past  13  years  of  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Bayonne  with  such  ste^fastiiess  of  purpose, 
courage,  and  ability,  with  dignity  and  wls- 
df>m  as  well  as  prudence  in  the  exacting 
and  challenging  post  of  managing  editor 
of  the  Bayoiuie  Times. 

"During  his  tenu.-e.  the  Ad  Humanos 
Award  recipient  hat.  unceasingly  stressed 
and  heralded  the  good  and  wholesome, 
maintaining  the  high  standards  of  ethics 
and  morality  so  sadly  neglected  by  many 
in  Journalism  today."  Dean  Kosakowski 
continued:  "Caldwell  has  thus  helped  make 
and  keep  the  Bayonite  Times  so  typically  a 
gi->od  community  and  family  newspaper — one 
with  a  heart^servlnp  all  the  citizens  in  all 
parts  so  effectively, 

"Editor  Caldwell,  by  his  constant,  faithful, 
and  diligent  efforts  has  helped  promote  the 
idea  that  Bayonne  is  a  good  place  to  live  and 
work  and  is  a  good  iieighbor.  as  evinced  by 
his  provocative  and  timely  editorials,  by 
maintaining  a  thoughtful  and  challenging 
youth  page,  by  his  treatment  of  political 
Issues  and  news  Items  so  Intelligently  and 
objectively.  Also  by  the  impressive  and  well 
balanced  social  page,  by  the  complete,  and 
comprehensive  coverage  of  local  sports  news, 
by  the  selection  of  rrany  Inspiring,  and  in- 
formative feature  articles  that  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bayonne  Times,  and  by  an  ade- 
quate reporting  of  church  and  rellgloas  news 
and  Indeed  by  the  int<-grlty  of  reporting  daily 
happenings  in  the  conununlty. 

"The  1960  award  winner  has  performed 
his  duties  with  steadfastness  of  purpoee  In 
spite  of  many  difficulties,  obstacles  and  bar- 
riers, taking  the  lead  uq  critical  areas  to  help 
make  the  lives  of  all  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity and  Nation  a  better,  friendlier,  and 
safer  place  to  work  and  live  amidst  the 
bountiful  glfte  showered  on  us  by  Almighty 
God,"  Kosakowski  coi  tinued. 

"Mount  Carmel  In.'tltute  being  an  Integral 
part   of   the   community,   feels   that    it   has 


honored  itself  by  bestowing  this  honor  upon 
Robert  N.  Caldwell,  who  in  tlie  opinion  of 
the  committee,  after  a  careful  and  diligent 
study,  was  considered  to  have  contributed 
much  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  so  that  his 
works  and  example  serve  as  a  beacon  for 
the  rest  to  see  and  imitate  In  the  great  cause 
of  the  humanities. 

"Being  mindful  of  these  outstanding  quali- 
ties the  president  and  faculty  of  Mount  Car- 
mel InsUtute  of  Adult  Education  wish  to  rec- 
ognize and  extend  their  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted appreciation  to  Robert  N.  Caldwell, 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Bayonne  and  to  commend  him  and 
the  publisher  and  staff  of  the  Bayonne  Times 
for  their  faithful  and  unselfish  efloru" 

Caldwell  was  born  In  Titusvllle.  Pa„  and 
attended  schools  there.  In  New  York,  and 
In  Hasbrouck  Heights.  After  graduation 
from  Columbia  he  worked  with  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  for  13  years,  and  then  spent 
2  years  in  business  in  New  York  before 
coming  to  Bayonne  in  1&47 


THE  TEAMSTERS  UNION 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  several  communications 
relative  to  the  Teamster  monitonnp  .'-ys- 
tem  which  is  now  in  effect  under  an  or- 
der of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  infonn  me 
that  the  members  of  the  Teamsters  Un- 
ion, who  niunber  some  1.600,000.  desire 
to  hold  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  president  at  a  free  and  open 
election.  They  have  been  denied  the 
ri.^ht  to  hold  such  an  election.  Editorials 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Jjuinal. 
the  Nation,  the  Detroit  News,  and  the 
Toledo  Blade  have  commented  on  the 
situation  which  exists,  and  have  agreed 
in  general  that  during  the  approximately 
2  years  of  monltorship  nothing  much  has 
been  done  about  Hoffa  and  the  Team- 
sters. These  editorials  have  not  reflected 
much  credit  upon  the  court  havinp  juris- 
diction of  the  case  or  the  monitors. 

Copies  of  the  editorials  have  hereto- 
fore been  printed  in  the  Record  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  that 
they  be  printed  again  in  connection  with 
my  brief  remarks.  However,  an  excerpt 
from  the  editorial  of  the  Nation  merits 
attention,  and  reads  as  follo'ws: 

The  truth  is  that  to  deprive  union  mem- 
bers of  the  right  to  vote  for  their  interna- 
tional officers  is  no  more  defensible,  legally, 
than  to  deprive  stockholders  of  their  right 
to  elect  officers  of  United  States  Steel. 

The  consent  decree  in  the  case  pend- 
i;ig  in  the  district  coort  provided  for  a 
board  of  three  monitors  to  serve  until 
a  new  convention  for  the  election  of 
Teamster  officers.  The  Landrum-Grif- 
fln  bill  of  last  year  provided  for  the 
calling  of  such  elections.  Yet  the 
Teamster  members  are  denied  the  right 
to  hold  one  by  virtue  of  the  actions  of 
the  monitors  and  the  court.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  situation  is  one  which 
merits  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived is  a  telegram  fron  members  of  a 


Teamster  local  in  my  State.     I  include 
It  herewith: 

Seattle,  Wash,.  April  20, 1960. 
Hon  Thob  Tollefson, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 
We.  the  undersigned  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers of  General  Teamsters  Local  No.  174. 
hereby  petition  Congress  Jor  redress  of 
grlevaiices: 

1.  Vndue  delay  of  the  monltorship  has  led 
to  the  squandering  of  over  $1  nUlllon  of 
Teanisters  rank-and-file  moneys  and  the  de- 
nial of  our  basic  rights  to  a  convention  to 
elect  officers  of  cur  own  choosing  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  fjandrum-Oriffin  law. 

Please  use  y.mr  go-xJ  offices  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
appropriate  coiigressiinal  committee  to  m- 
vest'eate  the  misconduct  of  the  monitors 
and  the  Federal  court  Judge  and  caxise  the 
necessary  remedial  lefplslatlon. 

Henry  W  Pratt.  Walter  C.  Hlnrlcksen. 
Ernest  \V  Ottot=on.  Richard  S  Lel+ch, 
Glenn  F  Hofland.  George  Crain,  Ev- 
prett  Olerud.  Dante  Crenna.  Harry 
Winchester  Wallace  E  Scott.  Edward 
Joseph.  Jr  H  D  Maltby.  Frederick  S. 
Rlch!iJ-d.  Dani.y  Hlslop.  George  S. 
Corner.  Stacy  W  Barton  Lester  D. 
Jackson.  Bob  T.  Lackey.  Art  Monroe. 
J'^hn  R  Stocker.  Mel  Ream.  Gus 
Stumpf.  Floyd  Sumey.  Dwight  L. 
Finch  Leslie  W.  Lamb  Jack  D  Tar- 
rant. George  S  Kuklenski.  Robert  N. 
McDaniel.  'Vic  Calderon  Don  Wllston, 
George  K  Woodruff,  Nicholas  Matula, 
Glen  SKrgpiit  Mike  R  Boytvlch.  Dale 
E  He!t.«;ley  c:a>-T..n  E  "  Reid,  Bill 
Heron,  Ra'.ph  Bi!i!?ham  George  Malm. 
Leo  Poti.  R  P  Raffensberger  Leonard 
Smith.  Clifford  Grnham,  Bertll  H 
Stromback.  Doris  Ridenour.  Ralph  B. 
Ledbetter,  Orville  L  Brown.  Jeano 
Ccccarelli.  Georee  S  Case  Archie  Car- 
rosslno.  Nick  Vacca.  V  R  Mattson, 
Bruce  Ed  Miller  William  H  Bartee, 
James  Menaeha  Steve  C^audino.  Karl 
C  Woehkle.  Mario  Bevilarqua  Charles 
M.  Wllber,  Wesley  P  Dew  D  McCal- 
lom.  M  M  MacPherson  Dominic  Co- 
lello,  Don  Rousu,  Waiter  Seltz.  Martin 
J.  Kearney,  RajTnond  H.  Dietz.  Wil- 
liam J  Divers.  Jr  .  Gary  Johnson.  D. 
S.  Larson.  R.  W.  Sager.  D.  L.  Cody, 
Donald  E  Anderson,  Prank  J.  Noble, 
Robert  E  Dugan,  John  S  Thomas, 
Raymond  H  Johnson  Carl  Home, 
Reginald  D  James.  Walter  E  Watson, 
David  W  Andrews.  Oscar  M  Lund- 
strom,  Lloyd  Laplante,  W.  H  Hiirrison. 
Thomas  V  Peterson.  Stanley  Mitzak, 
Howard  Haup,  William  Barnes,  Louis 
Lolseil.  W'  Chapman.  Leo  Kreitle,  Jim 
Anderson.  Georee  Lavoy.  Dick  Case- 
bere.  John  W  Diet?  Prank  Eliason. 
Harry  A.  Hasting?  Reenliold  Sell. 
Marcus  J  Nolan.  HW  Telqulst.  Elmer 
Knlsley.  John  Jol-mson,  Bill  De  Vorse, 
Mike  Rechey.  I  Jack  Lacher,  George 
R  Axtel.  Hugh  A  Tankersley.  Wm  C. 
Douglass.  F  E  O'Brien.  Archie  R. 
Klthcurt.  Jame.s  E  Gatis.  Kenneth  R. 
Burns.  J.  Ray  ^^^nison.  Chris  Fryder- 
Innd.  Dave  Greenlee.  Arthur  L.  Lamm, 
Thomas  J.  Hall.  Geo  W.  Clayton.  A. 
J  Spaetiz.  E  N.  V/est.  H  W.  Horton, 
W.  W.  Armstrong.  R  L.  Shaw,  John  P. 
Donaher,  Wm  Wallace.  John  F.  Snei- 
dcrman.  Lloyd  Kelson,  David  R  Galvln. 
Eric  R,  Lln'dbe'g.  Jack  L  Anderson, 
Lee  Bratton.  Bob  Clark.  L  O  Laxton, 
Clare  G  Bingaman.  James  J.xngewood, 
Charles  R  Sundstrom  George  Sc;-.n- 
lon.  Jay  Her.'^hey.  Jess  L  Powers.  B  O. 
Anderson.  Rodney  R  Kllner.  R.  E. 
Hudson,  H.  L.  Botchler.  Wlnfled  Myers. 
John  Anuear.  George  H.  Sturglo,  Oli- 
ver   W.    Jacobsoii     E     .«i     Rlbb.    Joe 
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WlnKl*  lUy  •  EdWHrda.  PkuI  B.  Juoob* 
m.>n.  Ch4fli«  Klm«  MiohMl  J,  Irwdy, 
J(vmM  Thorp*.  Frttl  L  K«yM,  Frtd  U 
Whli»    »<)b  CriMiB,  P«l«  M«r«,  MorrU 

CiKly  r  NiK)n«y,  ttnwt  A  Pord,  Don- 
nld  B  Knllfftt  Biu-1  Robtnaon,  Malvln 
O  ThDniM,  rrtd  L  Pitcher,  D»vld  A. 
Collin  John  Pnitorm,  Pr»n>c  Pu«»l.  O 
rindmnrlc.  O  PUtm»urllt,  P  Ptnning- 
ton  Donald  L  Andarnon,  Arthur  J 
Irlcknon,  David  rr»nco,  HRrold  Rny. 
0«orge  KunmerlckMn.  Bugtne  E. 
Judd,  Bryce  B.  Brown,  Robert  Enklcua, 
Bunton  J  H»»th,  Victor  W  Johnson, 
Prtd  O  AHlnaon.  Jr  ,  Jo«eph  H.  Oinec- 
chl,  Robert  J  Sulllvnn,  Oene  R  Ctom«. 
Mich  Mau.  John  Rogert.  Dftvld  E. 
Oault.  H  T  Jenaeth.  R  Gardner,  W 
Coause,  J  Kaln.  F  Hanion,  D  Marlon, 
R  BoUtern,  John  Lopez,  James  McEl- 
hlnny.  L  A.  Nelson,  Emer  Madde,  Wes 
Waruer.  Bert  H  Keuah.  H  Richards. 
J  J  Cuni,  Wm  F  Mogden,  Eaxl  Hen- 
drlckson.  Ronald  Scheldt.  W  3.  Smith. 
Jr  ,  L.  U  EJaster.  Donald  Werner.  Joe 
Ferrelll,  Bud  Richardson.  Robert  Mc- 
Coy. Robert  J  Paul,  Bert  Scrlbner  L 
D.  Brlggs.  Wayne  Hall  Stu  Goranson 
Harry  G  Plslc.  Jack  E  Reynolds.  Har- 
old A  Hill.  M  A  Nick  Telqulst,  Ver- 
non T  Nielsen,  Geo  L.  Stensen,  George 
W.  Auld.  Vincent  J  Commisso,  M  L. 
Berry.  Leroy  Reid,  Richard  Kroenlng 
Allen  C  Kilby.  James  Martlneau.  Nel- 
son Chamberline.  Billy  Ray  Adams, 
William  Reese.  Martin  C  Kalkenroth. 
E  D.  Schwartz.  J  C  Catterlin.  J  S 
Yeoman.  E  H  Jones.  D  E  Meier.  C  R 
Shaw.  Harold  Kenney.  Al  Ellis.  George 
R.  Coleman.  C  P  Brown.  Waiter 
Wendt.  William  Cokir.  Robert  Peter- 
son. Ed  Ruthensky,  Bud  Dove,  Geo 
Rossback.  Amonn  J  Hash.  T  R  De 
Jausserand,  Lee  S  CI  aver,  Hugh  A 
Osburn,  William  T  Fury.  Paul  Mc- 
Guaar,  Theron  Thomas,  Huward  H  La 
IXike.  J  L.  WiUett.  J  W  Garbysh.  J 
E  Stephens.  Ell  J  Marnnger.  Roy  H 
Lund,  Harry  McKenzle.  James  V  Har- 
rison, Geo  M  Harry,  Andrew  P  Sul- 
livan, Ray  J  Mangeni.  Weigent  La 
Poma.  Danel  N  Osborn,  James  P  Mar- 
tin, Jr 


FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Saylor  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  it  wa,> 
indeed  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  over- 
whelming approval  by  the  US.  Senate 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr  Cl.ark. 
and  cospon.sored  by  others,  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  all  miners,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  mine  in  which  they  work 
or  the  number  of  men  employed  in  those 
mines 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate  and  pa.^sage  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  1952 
recall  the  testimony  that  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  that  law 

Every  year  since  that  time  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  the  individual  oper- 
ators have  reque.'=;ted  Congress  to  amend 
this  act,  thereby  extending  its  provisions 
to  mines  employing   less  than   14  men. 


A  oo»l  miner  »hould  b«  eniiilod  lo  thr 
protection  of  the  biNit  Mfety  oonditiotiN 
reKftrdleM  of  the  number  of  men  who 
worn  with  him,  Hl«  life  Im  Just  nx  prr- 
cloui  to  him  and  hlii  family  rruurdlrKi 
of  the  >l2e  of  the  operation 

The  arKumentfl  auHlnnt  thin  bill  have 
been  principally  economic  I  pernonftlly 
bell0ve  that  a  mine  that  afTorda  ado- 
quaOe  safety  regulatlona  for  lt«  miners 
win  be  a  better  mine  from  the  operator 
.standpoint.  It  seems  rather  ridiculous 
to  say  that  if  you  employ  14  or  le.sa  min- 
ers jrou  can  disregard  their  safety,  but 
if  you  employ  15  men  you  must  make 
their  working  conditions  safe  a.s  provided 
In  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1952. 

I  a«ain  congratulate  the  Senate  on  its 
overwhelming  vote  and  hope  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  soon  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  for  speedy  pas.sage. 


TWELFTH     ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 

STATE  OF  ISRAEL:   THE  MIRACLE 

OF  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

Mr.  IRWIN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Teller!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TELLER  Mr  Speaker,  if  a 
miracle  is  that  which  transcends  the 
bounds  of  the  possible,  then  this  year 
on  May  14  we  celebrate  the  12th  an- 
niversary of  a  miracle — the  rebirth  of 
the  Btate  of  Israel  To  paraphrase  the 
words  of  the  17th  century  British  poet. 
Andrew  Marvell: 

This  state  was  a  birth  as  rare 

As  dream  and  hope  could  ever  be; 

tt  was  begotten  by  despair 
Upon  imfxisslbility. 

Foa-  It  seems  impossible  that  a  people 
dispersed  through  coimtless  countries 
for  Qoiintless  centuries  should  have  held 
to  a  dream  of  returning  to  their  original 
homeland.  Yet  faith  in  this  dream  did 
not  die  despite  the  oppressions  and  per- 
secutions the  descendants  of  Israel  so 
often  endured  in  so  many  lands.  It 
seenvs  impossible  that  a  people  so  long 
alienated  from  agrarian  pursuits  should 
have  tried  to  turn  an  and  wasteland  into 
a  fertile  orchard.  Yet  their  endless  en- 
deavor and  patient  perseverance  caused 
water  to  flow,  trees  to  grow  and  fruit  to 
flourish.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for 
a  long-passive  people  to  have  dared  to 
brave  the  onslaught  of  numerically  su- 
perior forces  that  threatened  with  force 
of  afms  to  engulf  them  from  all  direc- 
tion."^. Yet  in  desperation  the  people 
long  known  as  the  "People  of  the  Book" 
took  sword  in  hand  and  successfully  de- 
fended them.<;elves  against  overwhelming 
odds.  This  was  truly  a  triumph  of 
faitJi.  courage  and  endeavor  over  impos- 
sibility. 

when  after  2,000  years  the  State  of 
Israel  rose  again  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
long-dormant  desert,  it  was  only  to  face 
a  chfillenge  whose  vei-y  magnitude  made 
.surv  val  seem  impossible.  This  was  the 
chai  enge   of    accepting    and    absorbing 


tt'.c  thoUtNindM  and   thounnndN  of  j«wm 

.k  t-,n  ilript'i  utrlv  n«'«M|r(t  a  plwcr  of  rnfuur 

itiid  ii'habiiltutiiin 

Thi*  problems  farinu  the  new  Hintr 
■.('f-mfd  nlieiidv  m-iuixrnblr  without  this 
luldltloiuil  tH«k  Fit  St  ihfip  wn.H  \\v 
ever-pit  ,"«(iii  pioblem  of  defense 
Rlnwed  Riound  by  liostlle  nutton.s  eH«ri 
to  obll(ei»t«'  them  the  people  of  Imucl 
'A ere  forced  to  expend  much  of  their  re- 
.sources  and  enemies  lo  mnlnluin  a  jxr- 
pftunl  .state  of  piepHrcdn(VH.s  To  pro- 
tect the  borders  v,as  not  ea.sy  For  in 
Israel,  smaller  in  .size  than  our  State  of 
Massflchusett.s,  no  settlement  except  In 
the  southern  Ne^ev  is  more  than  20 
miles  away  from  an  Arab  frontier 
Then  there  was  the  problem  of  meeting 
the  minimum  needs  of  the  people  al- 
ready in  the  country  Despite  the  In- 
tensive efforts  of  several  generations  of 
dedicated  pioneers  on  the  land.  Israel 
was  far  fropi  supplying  her  minimum 
food  needs.  Much  had  still  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  irrigation  and  land  recla- 
mation to  make  the  barren  and 
rocky  soil  fit  for  further  cultivation. 
Little  industry  existed  in  Israel  in  1948 
and  nearly  all  of  the  manufactured 
commodities  consumed  needed  to  be 
imported  from  abroad  These  were  but 
a  few  of  the  many  problems  upon  whose 
.solution  depended  the  survival  of  the 
counti-y  and  its  people 

Yet  Israel  could  not  close  its  doors 
to  the  multitudes  who  needed  entry. 
For  to  have  done  so  would  have  been 
to  deny  its  own  roots  and  spiritual  her- 
itage. The  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence had  stated: 

The  State  of  Israel  will  be  open  to  Jewish 
Immigration  and   the  Ingathering  of  exiles 

And  the  exiles  came — from  4  conti- 
nents and  70  countries  They  came  in- 
dividually, in  single  family  units  and  in 
triple-generation  patriarchal  clans. 
They  came  from  almost  as  great  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  as  this  world 
can  offer.  From  the  DP  camps  in 
Europe  came  the  wan  survivors  of  the 
Hitler  horrors,  the  refugees  from  cen- 
tral Europe  and  tho.se  who  could  get 
out  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  From  the  Near  East 
came  the  victims  of  Arab  retaliation — 
Syrian  Jews  from  across  the  border, 
Iraqi  Jews  from  the  bazaars  of  Bagh- 
dad and  the  hills  of  Kurdistan.  Yemen- 
ite Jews  whose  ways  had  not  changed 
from  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  emigrated  from  north  Africa — 
cosmopolitans  from  Cairo  and  Ca.sa- 
blanca  and  rural  groups  from  the  re- 
mote Atlas  Mountains.  They  emigrated 
from  more  distant  Asia — Iranian  Jews 
from  Teheran  and  Isfahan  and  Indian 
Jews  from  Travancore-Cochin.  Piom 
England,  from  South  Africa,  from  New 
Zealand,  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  Canada,  they  came  as  pioneers  to 
contribute  their  knowledge  and  skills  to 
the  building  up  of  the  reborn  state. 

During  the  first  3 '2  years  of  modern 
Israels  existence,  over  684  000  entered 
Israel,  taxing  its  limited  facilities  to  the 
utmost.  By  now  the  total  number  of 
new  immigrants  has  reached  almost  a 
million.  This  means  that  the  Jewish 
population  of  650,000  at  the  time  of 
Israeli  independence  has  had  to  absorb 
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UlOff  lla  os^M  miinlirr  in  k  »cum  du^cii 
yeara. 

This  was  not  hum  eiy  n  matter  of  open- 
intf  the  doors  and  inHktni  n  place  for 
people  iJlTpBled  f<w  the  ruimx  nf  1  c - 
iteUlcllU'nt  II!  i(  tut  si;  xiul  cluilli'tiuiiiu 
envlionmeiu  For  inuny  of  the  new  iin- 
inlgriur.s  tiiil  not  c(  nie  as  did  tiie  eiiil\ 
wave  ''  .sili'iiN  With  a  sense  of  iiii.s- 
j»lon  n:.'l  •>  /'al  for  bieakuiH  ground  in 
n  ■  I  ..l.ii.ii  I'iiiieoing  Nor  did  Ihrv 
(  ;;;  ,1.^  (l.ei  tl.'*  latter  wave  of  pie-.state 
scUlers,  V.1U1  the  .vliUl.s  and  inideh  and 
professions  vitally  needed  in  a  newly 
developing  country.  Most  aiiived  with- 
out money  and  niean.s  of  any  sort. 
Fewer  than  2  price: it  had  had  any  agri- 
cultural experience  Over  half  lacked 
vocational  profe.s.siDnal  training  In- 
cluded among  them  were  large  numbers 
of  children,  of  aged  and  ill.  urgently  in 
need  of  medical  attention  and  of  social 
sei-vlces  of  all  type3. 

Pood  was  in  .short  supply,  but  they  had 
to  be  fed.  Textiles  were  in  short  sup- 
ply, but  they  needed  to  be  clothed. 
Housing  was  scarce,  but  they  needed  to 
be  housed.  They  ctime  speaking  many 
tongues  and  needed  to  be  taught  the 
language  of  the  country.  They  needed 
to  be  trained  in  productive  tasks  and 
given  employment  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient. Coming  from  a  variety  of  cul- 
tures with  many  different  customs,  they 
needed  help  to  integrate  themselves  into 
the  social  and  cultural  climate  of  their 
new  home 

To  provide  all  this  in  so  brief  a  span 
of  lime  seemed  truly  impossible  and  yet 
this  Herculean  task  was  accomplished. 
Plans  were  drafted  by  numerous  gov- 
ernmental and  semigovernmental  agen- 
cies and  resources.  «'nergies  and  man- 
power channelled  uito  absorbing  the 
immigrants  into  the  already  strained 
economic  fabric  of  Israel  At  first  the 
immigrants  were  taken  into  reception 
centers  and  transit!  anal  camps  where 
immediate  survival  reeds  were  met  but 
they  were  dep>endert  upon  continued 
assistance.  In  19.S4,  a  new  policy  was 
instituted,  called  Fiom  Ship  to  Settle- 
ment." This  made  provision  for  the 
new  immigrants  to  b<?  sent  upon  arrival 
to  specific  settlements  and  development 
areas  where  housing  had  been  prepared 
and  work  was  available. 

To  these  settlements  came  doctors 
and  nurses,  teachens  and  technicians, 
agricultural  advi.sers  and  irrigation  spc- 
cialists,  social  workeis  and  numbers  of 
other  skilled  specialist.s  to  help  in  the 
process  of  adaptatio.i.  Young  Israelis 
sacrificed  their  individual  ambitions  to 
aid  the  immigrants  to  establish  them- 
selves Old  pioneer.'j  who  had  long 
earned  the  right  to  rest  from  their  la- 
bors worked  again  to  give  the  newcom- 
ers the  benefits  of  their  experience. 

Today  there  is  hardly  a  transitional 
camp  left  in  Israel  Since  1948  more 
than  150.000  homes  have  been  built  for 
the  new  .settlers.  Where  barely  a  few- 
years  ago  was  nothing  but  .sand  and 
stone,  flourishing  communities  are 
growing  and  spreading.  People  who  a 
short  ume  ago  had  seen  nothing  more 
mobile  than  a  camel  aie  operating  trac- 
tors and  elaborate  mechanical  equip- 
ment. Schools  and  community  centers 
and  adult  education  Institutes  are  pro- 


\uunu  n  variety  of  courws,  incluUinu  in- 
leiinivr  tniiniriu  m  the  Hebrew  Inn- 
t.uu«e  Over  400  000  adults  hnvp  learned 
Hebrew  in  the  liwit  decnde  What 
M'l-mrd  inn)ossible  is  brinn  attained  al 
ikii  incredible  rate  of  speed 

Not  only  has  Ismrl,  beginning  with 
vicli  limited  souircH.  Mjcceeded  iti  ab- 
Mirb;ng  thtse  imriugrHnt.H  but  at  Ihc 
same  time  she  has  succeeded  in  expand- 
ing these  le.souiccs  nt  a  rctnarkably  Im- 
pre.s.vivi'  rale  In  the  Iii.t  decade  cJf  her 
existence,  for  example,  the  land  area 
under  cultivation  grew  2^j  times  Thl.s 
feat  is  remarkable  enough  But  I  am 
sure  this  audience  needs  no  reminder 
thai  the  land  when  the  Israeli  state  was 
established  was  not  like  our  own  rich  up- 
state New  York,  Ohio,  or  Iowa  .soils  into 
which  our  own  forefathers  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  move.  The 
Israeli  pioneers  had  to  move  into  seem- 
ingly arid,  almost  desert-like  areas 
where  httle  rain  falls  and  where  any  wa- 
ter, if  it  is  to  be  had,  must  be  brought 
long  miles  through  costly  irrigation  sys- 
tems. The  desert  land  is  fruitful  soil  if 
only  the  precious,  life-giving  water  can 
be  brought  to  it.  And  through  tremen- 
dous efforts,  the  irrigated  area  of  the 
land  has  been  more  than  quadrupled. 
Almost  500  new  agricultural  settlements 
and  villages  were  established  in  less  than 
a  decade.  Earlier,  these  settlements, 
particularly  in  the  desert  Negev  area, 
were  mainly  strung  along  the  coast 
where  there  was  some  rainfall  But  now 
that  desert  is  spotted  with  green  and 
verdant  fields,  drawing  from  the  soil  and 
the  new  water  a  rich  garden  of  natures 
fruitfulness 

Agricultural  production,  for  example. 
has  almost  tripled  and  new  crop;?  have 
been  introduced.  The  country  has 
sought  to  produce  crops  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  export.  Cotton  was 
first  sown  in  1953,  for  example,  and  now 
it  supplies  almost  40  percent  of  the  local 
needs.  The  sugar  beet  was  first  planted 
in  1951  and  is  now  not  only  cultivated  but 
it  is  processed  locally  to  contribute  to 
Israel's  standard  of  living,  the  highest 
in  the  area.  Israel  is  already  self-suffi- 
cient in  the  production  of  eggs,  poultry, 
dairy  and  milk  products,  although  a  dec- 
ade ago  much  of  her  dairy  supplies  had 
to  come  from  abroad.  The  new  Israel. 
like  Palestine  before  it.  is  noted  for  its 
luscious  oranges  that  are  favored  in 
many  foreign  markets,  and  the  country 
is  now  self-sufficient  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Prior  to  1948.  as  I  have  said,  there  was 
little  industry.  But  now  Israel  is  the 
most  industrialized  area  of  the  Middle 
East,  exporting  industrial  as  well  as  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  A  remarkable 
variety  of  goods  are  now  turned  out  by 
Israeli  factories.  Rubber  tires,  textiles 
of  many  types,  canned  foods,  electrical 
equipment  like  radios  and  bulbs  are  all 
produced.  Her  ceramics  and  chemical 
industries  derive  largely  from  her  own 
resources.  Building  materials  .she  has 
aplenty,  like  cement.  Her  skilled  immi- 
grants have  brought  the  difficult  crafts- 
maiiship  to  manufacture  Industrial  dia- 
monds and  to  cut  rough  diamonds  into 
beautiful  and  useful  shapes.  After 
many  years  of  exploration,  much  dis- 
couragement but  persistence,  oil  was  fi- 


nally located  In  the  Negev  wiul  domestic 

oil  piiHhJction  now  meets  one-irnih  of 
the  eounliv>  needs  A  lengthy  pipeline 
winds  its  wny  fioni  the  Oulf  of  Aqnbn  ntul 
then  uf-ross  the  dcsnt  to  Berisheba  Its 
extension  tc  the  Medltenaiienn  may 
make  pusMDlc  iiir  mo\emeiil  of  ml 
aiioss  fiorii  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Medltii- 
lanean  without  hiwinK  to  depend  ipon 
the  good  will  of  the  Kwyptlan  Don  em- 
ment  From  tlic  Dead  Sea  and  the  des- 
ert of  the  Nes,'('\  m;nci  ^ll^  Mich  as  potash, 
copjHM-.  and  pho.sphate  are  being  (x- 
li  acted  'ihws  fioir.  very  small  be^;in. 
ninKS  m  one  (icciKlr  Imhi>i  iia.s  been  able 
to  develop  many  of  the  mdusines  \\i-..ch 
di.UiiiKUish  industrial  from  atiiriCuliuial 
countries.  The  skill  the  dynamic  drive 
and  the  enterprise  of  Israel  &  intelligent 
population  have  together  made  great 
things  happen  in  Israel. 

It  is  no  devaluation  of  the  Israeli 
achievement  to  point  out  that  this  re- 
markable economic  and  industrial 
{growth  is  not  alone  ihe  result  of  Israeli 
efforts  on  Israeli  soil.  Without  their 
vision  and  skills  these  achievements  were 
not  possible.  Oil  til?  other  hand,  it  is 
only  just  to  note  the  very  important  role 
that  foreign  resources  have  also  played 
in  this  development.  Aid  from  abroad 
has  been  very  lar.ce,  not  by  comparison 
with  the  need,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  Extensive  loans  and  grants 
have  been  made  by  our  Government. 
The  Jewish  community  of  the  world  has 
contributed  to  this  great  cause  Indeed, 
without  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
millions  of  the  more  favored  members  of 
the  Jewish  communit.v,  the  entire  enter- 
prise would  long  aeo  have  foundered. 
Moreover,  Israel's  fiaances  have  been 
helped  over  several  rough  patches  by 
reparations  from  Germany — however 
bitter  the  rt^collection  of  what  the  Nazis 
did  to  decimate  the  Jew  i.sli  commiuuty  in 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  And  the 
release  of  frozen  sterling  balances  from 
London  also  helped.  Moreover,  Jewish 
and  non-JewLsh  firms  have  invested 
directly  in  enterprisei  in  Israel,  invest- 
ment decisions  which  brought  technical 
know-how,  sales  orgaiiizations  and  other 
economic  advantages.  Although  there 
were  groups  w  ithin  Israel  who  by  reasons 
of  doctrine  and  obsolete  political  ideas 
thought  that  all  private  enterprise  was 
"exploitive"  and  "imperialist"  and  what 
not,  the  government  and  preponder- 
ating opinion  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  good  could  come  of  setting  those 
conditions  that  would  attract  foreign 
investors.  And  this  has  certainly  proved 
its  value  to  the  arowing  economy. 

Yet  even  with  such  aid,  this  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the 
constant  devotion  to  effort  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  national  pirpose  of  a  people 
bent  on  buildinu  their  homeland  into 
more  than  a  mere  place  of  refuge.  Visi- 
tors to  Israel  have  come  away  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  mission  and  urgency 
that  have  characteri?ed  Israelis  in  all 
lines  of  activity.  They  have  seen  the 
government  planners  in  shirt  .sleeve.s  too 
busy  to  stand  on  ceremony  They  have 
seen  men.  women,  and  children  walk 
miles  each  day  under  the  burning  desert 
sun  carrying  pails  of  water  to  water  a 
plant  that  will  one  day  become  a  tall  tree. 
They   have  seen  men   man  the   border 
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settlements  with  a  plow  in  one  hand 
and  a  rifle  in  the  other,  while  their 
wives  calmly  bear  babies  and  bring  them 
up  under  the  threat  of  gunfire  and  in- 

fiitration. 

But  today  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  too 
long  on  the  accomplishments  of  Israel, 
numerous  and  impressive  though  they 
are.  I  rather  wish  to  emphasize  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  accomplishments  for 
the  xorld  outside  of  Israel.  And  I  want 
to  stress  the  new  and  vital  role  that 
Israel  has  undertaken  in  recent  years  to 
strengthen  the  free  world. 

Today  I.«rael  stands  as  living  proof 
that  rapid  economic  development  and 
social  chanre  can  successfully  take  place 
within  the  framework  of  democratic 
political  institutions.  And  today  Israel 
stands  as  a  sterling  example  that  East 
and  West  can  meet  with  understandms 
and  truly  work  together  as  partners  lu 
progress. 

One  of  the  major  question  marks  in 
the  world  today  is  the  future  of  the  newly 
independent  countries  of  Asia  and  th? 
presently  emerging  countries  of  Africa. 
They  have  achieved  and  are  achieving 
political  independence  They  have  as- 
serted their  preference  for  democratic 
forms  of  government.  But  if  political 
democracy  cannot  soon  secure  for  these 
nations  the  economic  sains  and  the 
rising  standard  of  living  traditionaHy 
associated  with  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  there  is  the  danger  that  they  may 
decide  to  dispen.se  %viih  democracy.  For 
two  systems  are  competing  today  in  the 
race  to  banish  poverty  and  privation 
from  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
earth.  One  is  the  system  of  force  and 
the  other  the  system  of  freedom. 

I.srael  stands  not  only  as  a  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  Ea.^t  where 
democracy  is  falterine  and  may  be  fail- 
ing. But  Israel,  which  itself  has  faced 
and  overcome  most  of  the  problems 
which  plague  the  newly  independent 
states,  ha5  dramatically  proven  that 
they  can  be  overcome  without  sacrificing 
democratic  processes. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  facing  the 
new  countries  is  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional unity  amoH';  populations  com- 
posed of  many  different  ethnic,  cultural, 
and  lingui.<:tic  groups  with  diverse  cus- 
toms and  diverse  interesto.  Pew  other 
countries  have  as  heterogeneous  a  pop- 
ulation as  Israel,  whose  people  may  have 
derived  from  one  religious  and  spiritual 
heritage  but  represent  manv  different 
cultures,  customs,  and  traditions  of  be- 
havior. Yet  in  the  towns,  the  villages, 
and  in  the  anny,  they  have  learned  to 
live  and  work  together,  to  reconcile  and 
blend  their  differences  and  to  fuse  their 
various  contributions  into  a  national 
culture  and  consciousness. 

What  probably  strikes  the  first-time 
visitor  to  Israel  most  strongly  is  the  ex- 
treme variety  of  physical  tJiJes  en- 
countered in  the  streets  of  any  of  the 
large  cities.  Side  by  side  in  the  cafes  sit 
tall,  blue-eyed,  tow-haired,  and  pale- 
skinned  people  who  might  have  come 
from  the  fiords  of  Scandinavia  and 
slight,  blue-black-haired.  brown-?k:nned 
people  who  would  certainly  be  indistin- 
guishable in  any  Indian  gathering.  Next 
to  a  squat,  thick-set  and  stalwart  man 


who  may  have  come  from  the  steppes  of 
Russia  walks  a  curly  tressed,  liquid- 
eyed,  and  copper-toned  beauty  who 
may  have  once  peered  from  behind  a 
tent  in  Yemen.  Not  only  in  the  cities 
but  in  the  .-lopes  of  the  vineyards  and  in 
the  fields  of  cotton  one  sees  working  side 
by  side  Jews  from  Johannesburg  and 
Jews  from  Morocco  and  an  army  unit 
marching  by  may  be  formed  of  men 
formerly  from  40  countries. 

Yet  Israel  has  managed  to  ab.'-:orb 
the>o  people  and  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tian.-.  they  have  brought  with  them  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  reshape 
them  to  her  needs  without  force  and 
without  .sacrificing  political  stability  and 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  press  and 
a.sfembly.  Late  la.'^t  year  Israel  had 
another  national  election  and  12  parties 
out  of  the  24  which  ran  slates  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Knesset,  the  national 
pairliament  These  parties  repre.-ent  a 
wiide  variety  of  points  of  view  and  inter- 
est groups.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  non-Jewish  population  of  Israel, 
mainly  Arabic,  are  also  represented  in 
parliament  and  are  also  being  brought 
into  the  modern  national  life  through 
training  and  educational  facilities  and 
encouragement  in  the  use  of  new  tech- 
niques and  materials. 

The  results  of  thus  election  are  also 
."significant  in  several  ways.  For  the 
Mppai.  the  leading  party  which  has  pur- 
sued policies  oriented  to  the  West. 
guiined  in  strength  and  the  Communists 
and  leftwing  groups  which  have  advo- 
cated neutralism  declined  in  strength 
rather  dramatically.  The  Mapai  Party 
seems  to  be  showing  a  new  look  as  its 
leadership  has  been  auprmented  by  a 
ynrjnL'er  generation  of  men.  such  as  for- 
mer Chief  of  Staff  Moshe  Dayan,  former 
Amba-sarior  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  United  Nations  Abba  Eban.  and  for- 
mer Director  Greneral  of  the  Department 
of  Defen."=e  Shimon  Peres.  These  are 
men  who  seem  to  favor  nonpartisan, 
pmematic  approaches  to  problems  rather 
than  holding  to  the  doctrinaire  socialii.m 
of  the  older  leaders. 

And  it  is  in  this  area  of  offering  prag- 
matic solutions  to  existing  problems  that 
Isiaeli  economic  methods  can  serve  and 
arp  serving  as  models  for  underdeveloped 
arfeas.  For  Israel  has  successfully  de- 
veloped a  number  of  economic  and  social 
fotms  of  organization  to  meet  the  prob- 
Iciis  cf  economic  development  and  social 
cwnge  as  they  arose.  Side  by  side  in 
Istael  exist :  the  communal  kibbutz  where 
work  is  organized  on  a  collective  basis; 
the  moshav,  or  smallholders'  settlement, 
v.here  families  work  individual  farms 
but  buy  and  sell  through  central  coopera- 
tives; several  variants  of  both  of  these: 
and  all  the  forms  of  private,  public,  and 
mixed  enterprise?. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  African 
and  Asian  countries,  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  stimulating  economic  development 
arjiong  elements  of  their  populations 
wiose  social  forms  have  been  tribal  and 
communal  and  cooperative,  look  to  Israeli 
experience  and  seek  assistance  and  ad- 
vice from  Lsraell  experts.  In  Ghana. 
Israeli  advisers  have  been  assisting  with 
pitins  to  create  farming  communities 
modeled  on  Israeli  kibbutzim  and  mo- 


shavim.  In  Nigeria,  Israelis  will  super- 
vise the  initial  development  of  12  planta- 
tions patterned  on  her  cooperative  farms. 
The  new  African  Federation  of  Mali,  for- 
merly Pl-ench  West  Africa,  is  sending  its 
young  Senegalese  and  Sudanese  for 
study  visits  to  Israel  and  its  president  has 
recently  asked  for  Israeli  advisers  on 
farm  development  and  advice  on  the  di- 
versification of  agriculture.  Pifty-six 
Burmese  have  sE>ent  a  year  living  and 
working  on  collective  and  cooperative 
settlements  in  Israel.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  although  some  of  these  countries 
contain  Maslem  population  elements  and 
although  they  are  linked  to  the  Arab 
nations  in  the  Bandune  bloc,  they  have 
nevertheless  resisted  the  pressure  from 
the  Arab  bloc  against  maintaining  ties 
with  Israel.  This  suggests  that  in  the 
.search  for  solutions  to  common  problems, 
political  differences  and  religious  distinc- 
tions may  be  transcended.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ultimately  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  will  abandon  their  hostility  and 
work  with  her  in  the  development  of  the 
whole  of  the  Near  East  area 

It  Is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that 
Israel,  having  received  aid  In  her  time 
of  greatest  need,  is  in  turn  rendermg 
aid  to  those  who  now  need  it.  It  is  per- 
haps truer  to  say  that  many  countries 
and  many  peoples  of  the  world  have 
particip>ated  in  the  building  of  Israel 
with  advice  and  encouragement  and 
funds.  And  Israel  Is  now  participating 
as  a  partner  in  the  building  of  other 
coimtries  which  face  problems  similar 
to  those  she  faced  a  decade  ago. 

As  we  have  seen.  Israel  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  sei-ve  as  a  bridge  between  the 
West  and  the  imderdeveloped  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia  with  which  she  has 
.so  much  in  common  She  is  a  small 
country  as  mo.st  of  them  are  small  and 
she  is  not  alined  militarily  with  any 
one  of  the  major  power  blocs.  This 
makes  for  a  certain  psychological  rap- 
port and  allays  the  suspicion  of  strings 
that  too  often  attaches  to  aid  from  the 
major  pwwers.  Israel  began  as  they  are 
beginning,  with  limited  natural  re- 
sources, short  supplies  of  capital,  and 
the  social  problems  of  a  people  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  transition  from  traditional 
to  modem  ways  of  life.  Israel  has 
learned  the  hard  way,  as  must  many  of 
these  countries,  how  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  .soil  conservation,  land  rec- 
lamation, reforestation  water  control, 
malaria  control  and  the  provision  of 
social  services  to  p'^nples  desperately  In 
need  of  them.  And  I'^rael  is  eager  to 
share  the  knowledge  she  has  obtained 
with  those  countries  who  can  use  it. 

It  Is  not  merely  In  the  field  of  tech- 
nical assistance  that  Israel  Is  working  in 
partnership  with  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  in  the  fields  of 
investment  and  trade.  One  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  Joint  investment 
has  been  that  between  Israel  and  Ghana. 
In  1947,  there  was  incorporated  in 
Ghana  a  new  merchant  fleet,  the  Black 
Star  Line,  60  percent  ov.Ticd  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ghana  and  40  percent  by  a 
private  Lsraeli  corporation,  tlie  Zim  Nav- 
igation Line.  Zim  has  been  managing 
the  line  and  training  seamen  from 
Ghana  on  the  job,  while  the  Israeli  Gov- 
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ernment  provided  a  mission  to  train 
merchant  marine  officers  at  the  newlj 
established  Accra  Nautical  Academy 
Ghana  has  saved  so  much  in  foreign 
exchange  that  she  recently  bought  out 
the  Zim  interests  Another  Israeli  con- 
cern IS  m  partnership  with  the  Ghana 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  in 
a  building  construction  enterprise.  Is- 
rael diamond  interests  have  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  Guinea  Govern- 
ment to  market  the  output  of  Guinea 
diamond  mines.  Japan  and  Israel  are 
planning  a  joint  tuna-ftshing  operation, 
and  Hong  Kong  and  Israel  a  shipping 
partnership 

At  the  time  when  both  Burma  and 
Israel  suffered  acutely  from  a  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange,  Burma  bartered  rice 
for  Israeli  tires,  machinery,  and  tools. 
Bunna  has  had  perhaps  the  longest  tech- 
nical assistance  and  trading  relationship 
with  Israel  dating  from  the  visit  of  the 
Burmese  Prime  Mmister.  U  Nu,  to  Is- 
rael in  1955  Since  then  Burmese  offi- 
cials, technicians,  and  students  have  been 
studying  in  Israel  and  Israeli  engineers, 
architects,  doctors,  agricultural  special- 
ists, and  economists  have  been  employed 
in  Burma.  Israeli  technicians  have  been 
helping  Burmese  to  prow  wheat  and  this 
wheat  is  exported  to  Israel  in  return  for 
industrial  products  and  fertilizers.  Is- 
rael is  also  contributing  assistance  to 
Burma's  defense.  Badly  in  nc-ed  of  mil- 
itary equipment  herself,  she  neverthe- 
less sold  to  HuiTna  20  Spitfires  and  pro- 
vided pilot  and  maintenance  training. 
In  a  communal  settlement  on  Israel's 
northern  trontier  have  been  living  a 
group  of  Burmese  Army  officers  and  their 
families.  They  aie  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  the  Israeli  system 
of  strategic  agricultural  border  settle- 
ments along  their  own  msecure  northern 
frontier. 

Israel's  developing  relations  with  the 
Asian  and  African  world  are  indeed  of 
Importance  tfl  the  future  of  the  free 
world  everywhere.  In  the  words  of  one 
commentator: 

The  Israeli  model  might  well  prove  to  be 
a  sort  of  economic  third  force,  an  alterna- 
tive from  the  Western  pattern  but  certainly 
far  more  compatible  with  free  world  Interest* 
than  any  Communist  model 

Becau.se  Israel  has  accomplished  the 
.seemingly  impassible,  she  can  provide 
ln.splratlon  for  the  countries  who  might 
doubt  that  de\elopment  is  possible  with- 
out authoritarianism  The  example  and 
efforts  of  Israel  may  well  be  crucial  In 
deciding  whether  democracy  or  totali- 
tarianism is  the  path  of  the  future  for 
Asia  and  Africa. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

Mr  Rodney  lat  the  re<juest  of  Mr. 
SANTANGELot,  for  the  balance  of  the 
w^ek,  on  account  of  illness 

Mr.  RiFHLMAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends  I.  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  on  account  of  ofBcial  business  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Military  Academy 

Mr.  Chelf.  from  April  27  to  and  in- 
cluding May  20.  1960,  to  serve  as  a  U.S. 


delegate  to  the  meeting  in  Naples,  Italy, 
of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration. 

Mr  Clark  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Clem 
Miller  I ,  for  April  27  and  28,  on  account 
of  death  in  his  family. 

Mr  KiLDAY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
iKARD).  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business,  being  in  attendance  a.s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visit^Drs,  US  Mili- 
tarj-  Academy,  West  Point,  NY. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr   Kasem,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Machrowicz),  to  address  the  House  on 
Tuesday  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota,  for  1 
hour,  on  Tue.sday  next. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert  >.  for  1  hour,  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
morrow. 

Mrs.  DwYER  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Griffin  )  to  address  the  House  tomorrow 
for  10  minutes  following  the  regular 
business  and  other  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congkessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dulski. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr  Axbert  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  the  follow- 
ing: ) 

Mr  Dent. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  PoACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Irwin  '  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Griffin,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  the  Record:) 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  HoEVKN. 

Mr  Hosmer. 

Mr  Broyhill. 

Mr  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Weaver. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title ; 

S.  1751.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  In  Wyoming. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  tat  5  o  clock  and  55  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday.  April  28.  1960  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2094  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  i  Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmltunp  reix)rts  submitted  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
for  the  peruKl  July  1  to  December  31.  1959. 
listing  contracts  land  modifications  thereto). 
negotiated  under  the  authority  of  sections 
2304iaMlli  and  2304  i  a)  i  16  i  '  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  title  10 
United  States  Code  section  2304(ei;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

209.'>.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmlttUig  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  States 
regarding  unemployment  ompensatlon  pay- 
ments to  retired  Federal  employees  who  are 
receiving  retirement  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2096  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
American  Chemical  society,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety for  the  calendar  year  1959.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  358,  75th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2097  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmittiiig  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  make 
American  nationals  eligible  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships  authorized  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950."  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2098  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  on  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms,  pursuant  to  section  10 
(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARDEN:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H.R  9070  A  bill  to  amend 
section  8ib)(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended;  with  ameiidment 
(Rcpt  No.  1556)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R  4815.  A  bill 
to  Insure  effective  regulation  of  D.C  Transit 
.System.  Inc  ,  and  lair  and  equal  competition 
between  DC  Tran.vit  System,  Inc,  and  it* 
competitors;  without  ajncndinent  iRept  No, 
1557)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  ef  the  Union. 

Mr  PRESTON  Co'nmittee  of  conference. 
H  R.  10234  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departmeiu  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No    1558)      Ordered   to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R   11930      A  bin    to  extend   and   expand 

the     conservation     reserve     under     the     Soil 

Bank  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Aarrlculttire. 

By  Mr    ABERNETHT  (by  request): 

HR    11931       A    bll)    to   amend    the    act    of 

March    3.    1901.    with    respect    to    the    time 

within    which   a  caveat   to  a   will   must   be 
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filed    m    the    DisUlct   of   Columbia;    to    the 

Committee   on   the   District   of   Columbia. 
Bv  Mr    BARING: 

H  R.  11932.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of 
CoriKress  to  .*  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada,  establish- 
ing a  boundary  between  those  States:  to  the 
Committee  or.  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ELLIOTT: 

HR.  11933  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
compensation  for  food  service  workers  and 
laundry  worisers  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OCQce 
and  Civi:  Service. 

H  R  11934.  A  bin  to  pronnote  greater  equity 
In  the  administration  of  tJie  pay  systenis  of 
employee*  In  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatratlon 
under  prevailing  rate  schedules  by  providing 
for  certain  adjustments  In  the  compensation 
of  such  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    HALPERN 

HR.  11935  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  t.) 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  services  for  the 
d.\y  care  of  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr    HARMON 

HR  11936  A  bin  to  stablMze  the  sales 
economy  of  the  United  States  by  prohibiting' 
advertising  in  commerce  of  any  article  pro- 
duced in  a  foreign  cotintry  unless  the  ad- 
vertisement clearly  states  the  country  <-' 
origin  of  such  article;  to  the  Comjnittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HESS: 

H  R  11937  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  as  special  tuition  assess- 
ments to  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    INOUYE; 

HR   11938    A    bill    to    adjust    the    retire- 
ment    bene-^its    of    certain     retired    district 
Judzes  for  the  dl«trlct  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Com- 
ml'tiee  cu  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    IRWIN. 

HR  11939  A  bin  to  amend  tlie  T;\r!fr 
Act  of  1930  to  permit  private  carriers  to 
transport  bonded  merchandlM  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    KASEM 

HR  11940  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  J.j- 
dlclal  acts  affecting  the  Internal  afTnirs  of 
labor  organlratlons:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    LENNON 

H  R.  11941  A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to 
accommodations  at  places  for  holding  court. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judlclarv 

HR  11942  A  bin  to  waive  section  142.  of 
title  28,  United  S'ates  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  US  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Sor*'n  C.u-ollna  holding  court  at 
Payettevllle,  NC;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl.ary 

By  Mr  MASON 

HR.  11943.  A  bin  to  permit  limited  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  to  political  committees, 
to  the  Committee  on  W  lys  and  Me.ms. 
By    Mr     CLEM    MILLER 

H  R  11944.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  f  irests  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
siistained  yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MONTOYA : 
H  R.   11945    A  bill  to  provide   for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  landa  of  the  United  States 
to    the   Cuba   Independent   Rural    Board   of 


BducaUon,  Cuba,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mrs.    PFOST: 
HR    11946.  A  bill    to   amend   and   extend 
the  provlijlons  of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1948.  as 
ankended;   to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 

By  Mr  PRICE' 
H  R.  11947.  A  bill  to  amend  8^<-tlon  303 
of  the  Career  Compen.sAtlon  -Act  of  1949  to 
provide  that  the  Secretarie.s  of  the  uniformed 
sefvicea  shall  prescribe  a  reasonable  mone- 
tary allowance  for  transportation  of  house 
trailers  or  mobile  dwelUnes  upon  permanent 
clutni,'p  rf  station  of  members  of  the  unl- 
f  rmed  services,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

By  Mr  SHIPLEY 
H  R.  1194a.  .\  bin  to  provide  post  office 
boxes  '.vuhout  harge  to  certain  patron*  of 
;  >  :  li'^ices  wituout  d'-ilvery  service,  and  for 
ot^ier  i)urposefi,  lu  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HR.  11949.  A  bin  to  permit  the  Interment 
of  the  last  survivor  of  the  Union  Army  and 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Confederate  Army 
within  the  .Arlington  National  Cemetery;  to 
tap  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

B;.  Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HR  11950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  rice  acreage  history  where  producer 
ptTmanently  withdraws  from  the  produc- 
tion of  rice:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

By  Mr    THOMPSO>f  of  Louisiana: 
H  R   11961.  A  bill  Uj  authorize  the  navlga- 
tlcin    project    for    the    Calcaaleu    River    and 
Prites,     La.;     to    the    Committee    on     Public 
Wtirlcs. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H  R  11932  A  bin  to  repeal  the  act  of  May 
29,  1958  which  ftuthnrized  and  directed  the 
Administrator  of  Oenernl  Services  to  provide 
for  the  release  of  restrictions  and  reserva- 
tijnd  com. lined  In  an  instrument  convey- 
ing certain  land  by  the  United  Stat««  to  the 
St»te  i>f  Wisconsin  u:)  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services 

Bv  Mr  WEsrL.AND: 
H  R  1 195:j  A  bin  U)  provide  for  the  aaaess- 
mg  of  Indian  tru.st  lands  and  restricted  fee 
parent  Indian  lands  within  the  Lumml  In-- 
di»n  diking  project  on  the  Lumml  Indian 
R*erviition  In  the  State  of  Wa.slnngton, 
through  drainage  and  diliir.g  district  formed 
uadt-r  the  laws  f  \h>'  S'.\'e  -f  W.ishlngton: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .»nd  Insular 
Aft.ilrs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H  R    11954.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Travel 
Cmnmission    and    a    US    Office    of    Interna- 
ti'inal    Travel;    to   the   Committee  on   Inter- 
state .ind  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    LAIRD 

^.R.  11955.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
hchlth  by  requiring  appropriate  warning 
laUels  ^in  packages  of  substances  Intended 
or  suitable  for  household  use.  where  the 
sv.bstanf-e  or  the  container  thereof  may  cause 
aceldental  Injxiry  or  lllneM  In  the  absence 
of  proper  precutlons;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    MULTER 

H  R.  11956  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  the  use  of  social  se- 
curity records  to  aid  In  locating  runaway 
parents  and  other  persons  agalnat  whom 
crlknlnal  prosecutions  are  pending;  to  the 
Cornmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaaka: 

HR.  11957,  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  selec- 
tlTn  by  Alaska,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July 
7,  1958,  of  certain  public  lands  under  out- 
standing mineral  lease  or  permit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intertijr   and   Insular  Affairs. 


B>    Mr    ROOSEVELT   t  by  request): 
HJi   U958.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  Judi- 
cial acts  affecting  the  Internal  affairs  of  labor 
organizations;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  WOLF: 
HR.  11959  A  bin  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  A.n,  I9'2l.  to  strencrthen  In- 
dependent compt'tiUon  by  providing  for 
competitive  enterprise  lu  Uie  retail  sales  of 
meat,  meat  food  products,  livestock  products, 
and  other  food  items,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr    DENT: 
H  R.  11960.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  Judi- 
cial acts  affecting  the  Internal  affairs  of  labor 
or^gsidmations;  to  the  Ci  mmlttec  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    HOLLAND: 
HJl.  119«l.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  Judi- 
cial acta  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of  labor 
organizations;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  nrVERS  of  Alaska: 
HR  11962  A  bill  to  provide  compensatltm 
to  the  Yakutat  local  community  of  Tlingit 
Indians  of  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  original  Indian  title-  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming 
HR.  11963.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lasue  a  patent 
conveying  certain  lands  In  the  town  of 
Powell,  Wyo..  together  with  Improvementa. 
to  the  Shoshone  Irrigation  District,  and 
for  other  purjxwes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mn»    CHURCH- 
H  J   Res  699    Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  C>jmmlttee  on  Mutual  Security;    to 
the  Commltief  nn  Rules. 

By  Mr   I^VEKINO: 

H  J.  Res.  700.  Joint  resolution  Mtabllshlng 
a  Joint  committee  to  Investigate  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  widening  spread  between  re- 
tall  prices  and  prices  paid  to  farmers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  FtTTON 

H  R.-.s  .Ml  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organlaanon  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

H.  Res  613.  ReaoluUon  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  tb«  Uousa  to  require  the  yeas  M>d 
uays  In  the  cas«  of  final  action  on  appi^- 
prl.itlon  bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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MPJJORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr  FORAND  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  ths  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorlsliBlng 
the  Congress  oX  tlie  United  Su»ies  witn  rs- 
.spect  to  providing  benefits  to  the  agsd.  111, 
and  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  In  the 
form  of  pensions  or  any  other  means  which 
provide  relief  so  vitally  needed,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    BEHRY 
HR.  11964.  A    bill    f  .r    the    relief    of    WU- 
helmlna  Sophia  DeBruyne,    to  the  Commit- 
tee oo  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs   BLITCH 
H  H   11965.   A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Beulah   J    Rowe;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 


By  Mr.  BROCK; 
H  R.  11966.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V. 
Lohry;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidldary. 
By  Mr  CASEY: 
H  R   11967    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Mabel  Constance  Kennedy,    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COHELAN: 
H.R.  11968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong 
Son  Zee  and  Ng  Lee  Gean  Zee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FULTON: 
HR.  11969    A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Ennlo 
O    Cappellt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr    HKALEY 
HR  11970    A   bill    for    the   relief  of  Ilona 
Salamon;    to   the   Committee   ou    the   Judl- 
clarv 

HJl.  11971    A  bill  f(x  the  relief  of  AgOBtlno 
Aurilio;   to  the  Committee  or.  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

HR.  11972.  A  bin  for  the  reUeX  of  Mrs. 
Mine  Kitagawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    MEADER: 

HR  11973  A  bill  to  gr^uit  to  Hobiirt  M. 
Bennei  t  and  Stella  Bennett  all  the  right, 
title,  and  Inter.-st  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  certain  minerals,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  .ind  InsuiiU-  Affairs. 
By  Mr    SISK : 

HR  11974  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
In  the  Big  Siindy  Rancherla,  Calif  .  and  to 
accept  other  land  In  exchange  therefor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGIIE  of  California: 

H.R.  11975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helga 
Hlrte,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
HA.  11876.  A  bill  for  t2\e  relief  of  Antonio 
Ceci,  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

442.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  G. 
DfiVids  and  two  other  citizens.  Shrevejxjrt, 
La.,  relative  to  vigorously  protesting  H^juse 
Joint  Resolution  558,  and  Senate  Resolution 
83;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiilrs. 

443.  Also,  petition  of  Jesse  L.  Turner  and 
others.  Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  relative  to  re- 
questing passage  of  H.R.  8783.  which  pro- 
vides health  bfcneflts  for  civU  service  retirees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


"A  Milestone  Measuring  the  Betterment 
of  Human  Relationi,"  Is  Topic  of  Ad- 
dress by  Representative  John  M.  Slack, 
Jr.,  at  Mayor's  Commission  Anniver- 
sary Dinner,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.VRKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WE:iT    VIBt.INIA 

IN   niE  SEN  ATS  OP  THE  UNITTD  ST.ATES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1960 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  most  .sisnlflcant  event.*;  In  recent 
West  Virginia  hLstory  occur:  cd  last  night 
in  U^.e  Stales  capital  city,  Charle-ston, 
whore  the  flr.^t  annual  diniK^r  meeting  of 
the  Mayor  .s  CommLssion  on  Human  Re- 
lations WR.s  held 

That  imjwrtant  and  hcipftil  commts- 
Blon  was  created  by  the  late  Mayor  John 
T.  Copcnhaver  In  an  executive  order 
signed  June  7.  1959.  Under  this  com- 
mission the  late  Mayor  Copenhuver  en- 
visioned a  brtlcr  c;ly  wherein  all  it.*;  ciU- 
rena  raiKht  live  In  harmony  and  bro(h( :  - 
hood,  en.toyine  tlie  fniit.s  of  citi^rn.shlp 
without  repard  to  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

More  than  40  civic,  bu.'-inew^,  and  pi"0- 
fesslonai  and  rehgiou.s  organizations  we 
cosponsors  of  the  Commi.««ion  on  Human 
Relations  in  Charle.ston.  and  it.s  officers 
and  members  are  L  I^oo  Kohlbeckpr, 
chairman;  Dr.  James  H  Walker,  vice 
chairman;  Mrs  Irenee  May,  secretary; 
John  D.  Smallridgc.  treasurer:  and 
Willard  Brown.  G  E.  FcrRU.son,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Giudner,  Dewey  E.  S.  Kulins. 
William  L.  Lx)nesome.  Rev.  Moses  New- 
somo.  Mile-s  C.  Stanley.  A.  S.  Thomas.  Jr  , 
Rabb:  Samuel  Volkman.  and  Houston  G. 
Young,  members 

Mastrr  of  ceremonies  for  the  April  26, 
1960,  event,  held  in  Charleston's  spacious 
civic  center,  was  Mayor  John  A.  Shank- 
lin.  a-ssisted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Kohlbecker.  The  in- 
vocation was  by  Rev.  F.  Elwyn  Peace, 
president  of  the  Charleston  Ministerial 
Association,  the  prayer  of  the  evening 
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wa.s  by  Very  Rev.  Claude  Vocel,  O.FM.: 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rabbi  Samuel  Volkman,  D.D.,  of  the 
Virginia  Street  Temple. 

Principal  guest  sp)eaker  for  the  occa- 
sion was  the  venei  able  sLate.sman  of  the 
sports  world.  Branch  Rickey,  pre.'^idenl 
of  the  Continental  Baseball  Leapue, 
while  other  .speakers  included  Gov.  Cecil 
H.  Underwood  of  West  Virginia.  Hon. 
John  A.  Field,  Jr.,  U.S.  district  judpe 
for  the  southern  district  of  We.'^t  Vir- 
ginia, and  Representative  John  M. 
Slack.  Jr.,  of  the  Sixth  West  Virginia 
District.  The  senior  Senator  fiom  West 
Vlrplnla  likewl.sr  t\  as  privlle^'ed  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  commi.ssion  and  a  partici- 
pant. 

Mr.  Rickey,  tl-.*-  ba.scbull  executive  vho 
first  sponsored  u  member  of  the  Neero 
race  as  a  player  in  orpanized  profes- 
sional baseljall,  still  agcresslve  and 
mentally  alert  at  the  advanced  a^:e  of 
79  years,  .spoke  strongly  against  pieju- 
dice  and  expres.sed  the  belief  that  thice 
major  forces  are  workln^;  ai'uinst  It; 
namely,  proximity  aa  exemplified  by 
Ji>ck.e  Robinsons  siiort  6  mor.th.s  of 
proximity  as  a  minor  league  player  be- 
fore becomlnjr  a  major  leneue  repular; 
second,  Individual  accomplishments  by 
members  of  minority  groups;  and  the 
third,  religion. 

Governor  Underwood  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  commission's  first  annual 
dinner  meeting  would  be  repeated  each 
year  as  an  event  to  which  the  people 
of  Charleston.  Kanawha  County,  and 
West  Virginia  would  look  forward  with 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

Judge  Field  spoke  of  the  paradox  in- 
herent In  the  fact  that  a  meeting  is  held 
to  discu.ss  the  rights  of  minority  groups 
even  though  it  is  so  historically  well 
documented  that  such  groups  have  made 
great  contributions  to  America. 

Mayor  Shanklin  gave  public  expres- 
sion to  his  appreciation  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  commis.sicn  and  gave 
as.'^^urancc  that  its  members  have  his 
wholehearted  support  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  approached  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  engender  good  human  re- 
lations. 


Representative  Slack,  a  native  of 
Charleston  and  the  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  district  which  includes  Charles- 
ton and  Kanawha  County,  likewise  pre- 
sented enlightened  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Cokgres- 
sioNAL  Record  following  these  remarks 
the  text  of  the  well-considered  speech 
by  my  capable  colleague.  Representative 
Slack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa.s  ordered  printed  in.  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  MiLtSTONK  Measutijno  thx  Bettkkme?*t  or 

Human  Relations 
(fpeech  by  Hon    John  M    Slack    Jr  ,  b  Rep- 

resenmtlve    from    West    Vlrflnta,    nt    first 

annual    dinner    me^tlnfr    of    the    Mayor's 

Ccimmlsiilon  on  Humwi  Relntloim,  Ch&rlfB- 

ton,  W  V«  ,  April  26.  I960* 

Tills  meeting  rf  Uie  Muy^r's  Commission 
ou  Ilumuii  Relation.^  comes  nt  n  critical  point 
lu  our  r.ntion;U  history,  and  the  work  of  this 
group  carries  n.  growing  slgnlflcRi-.cf  In 
simple  languftge,  whnt  you  nrc  trying  to  do 
Is  to  e?t-nhll.«!h  prcntcr  mutiml  imdfntnndlnK 
ur.d  ti-u,st  anioiik;  RcvrrMl  ixipulutlon  elpmente 
of  this  community  •  •  •  to  estnbUsh  It  by 
friendly  per«\i««lon  nnd  personal  exAmpIe. 
Very  few  humnn  unrirrtnklnps  lu-e  more  Im- 
poitnnt  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  national 
objective  today 

There  are  !«ome  relationships  among  hu- 
man belntrs  uhlch  simply  cannot  be  created 
and  maintained  by  law,  or  Imposed  from  the 
top  down.  Tlicy  must  be  Initiated  and 
allowed  to  prow  strong  and  Becnre  from  the 
grnssrootB  up — In  all  Buch  relatlon.shlpe 
the  key  to  sxjcccss  lies  In  work  undertfiken 
at   the  cominunr.y  leve:. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with 
the  phrase  "equal  ju.nlce  under  law"  which 
is  carved  In  stone  over  the  entrance  to  the 
XJ  S  Supreme  Court.  That  statement  con- 
stitutes a  guarantee  of  formal,  legal  Justice 
for  all  Amerlcajis. 

MORE    THAN    I,ZGAL     JUSTICE 

The  privilege  of  full  .^mericaoi  cllizenEhlp. 
however,  contemplates  a  great  deal  more  than 
Just  legal  Justice.  Tixe  American  Ideal,  the 
way  of  life  which  has  revitalized  the  thinking 
of  all  majikiiid  since  1776.  Is  biused  on  polit- 
ical and  social  justice.  When  our  Founding 
Fathers  endorsed  the  famous  statement:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  •  •  • 
that  an  men  are  created  equal  *  •  •  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the 
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right  to  llXe,  liberty,  and  the  purtult  of  haj;>- 
plneM"  they  were  not  simply  etrUclnc  out 
at  the  tyranny  of  a  king.  They  were  iweep- 
Ing  ulde  in  one  tremendoue  atatement  of 
belief  the  3.000  yean  of  repraaalon  and  aocu- 
mulated  tyranny  which  had  distorted  human 
reUtionahlpa  throughout  the  Old  World. 
Thla  waa  a  new  world,  a«  ChrUtopher  Colum- 
bus had  told  hU  Queen  and  they  were  build- 
ing on  new  ground,  with  a  new  let  of  guar- 
nnteee  bawd  on  new  valuea  for  human 
beings. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  persons 
who  give  only  llpservice  to  the  American 
Ideal  They  stand  on  the  legal  guarantee  of 
'equal  Justice  under  law,"  and  strike  an  at- 
titude of  tolerance  toward  those  who  would 
translate  social  and  political  guarantees  Into 
action  I  say  to  you  that  tolerance  is  not 
enough  For  example,  organised  religion  Is 
tolerated  today  In  the  Soviet  Union  Toler- 
ance alone  li  personined  In  the  sneering 
answer  of  Cain  to  the  voice  of  Almighty  Ood 

Am  I  my  brothori  keeper'    asked  Culn 

Wl  UWT  BX  Ol'H  SRCnKM  M  KXCms 

The  cycle  of  hlsuiry  m  which  we  move  to- 
(Uy  lupplles  Ihs  unswer  Ui  ('nin  Wc  nwut 
indsnd  be  our  brother  ■  keepen  If  wp  nhow 
no  interest  m  our  brother's  problems,  then 
there  is  another  philosophy  which  will  lUdly 
take  over  our  function  an  alien  phlU>e«iphy 
dedicated  tu  luppresaloa  of  all  Individual 
rreedum.  Ui  atlielsm.  tu  denial  of  sU  tuinntn 
values  except  U)o«e  that  serve  the  stnte 
The  International  e«)m|jetuion  to  ronvin''*' 
the  uncommitted  millloni  of  the  wtirUJ" 
populstlon  grown  more  fierce  every  year  Wr 
cannot  win  this  competition  in  the  lonit  run 
unless  our  uprvice  lo  t.he  full  range  of  the 
American  Ideal  Is  whnleheertod  and  com- 
plete and  we  nre  unified  li>  our  march  ;>rr<)«ii 
the  pages  of  hlsUiry 

Make  no  mUtivke  about  It  the  cold  war 
may  last  a  century  or  more  because  tiio 
price  of  a  hot  war  is  now  too  high  t)  pay 
and  11  it  does  last  a  century,  the  de- 
termining factor  In  the  choice  of  phlloeo- 
phlee  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  be- 
ings wlli  not  be  pronouncements  by  our 
Sute  Department  or  laws  p.-wsed  by  the 
Co  ngreea. 

It  will  be  the  tangible  results  of  work  at 
Uie  community  level,  whereby  It  becomes 
known  to  all  nations  that  an  American  of 
any  kind  or  degree  walks  proudly  down  the 
streets  of  an  American  community,  and  bows 
tu  no  man 

A  lew  years  ago  the  city  of  LltUe  Rock  be- 
came world  famous  for  events  which  cast  a 
long  shadow  on  the  American  ideal  One 
day  another  American  community  wlU  be- 
come equally  famous  for  its  leadership  in 
the  realm  of  finding  s-olutions  to  human 
problems  that  arise  among  neighbors.  It 
could  be  the  city  of  Charleston,  through  the 
work  of  this  commlseion.  II  such  recog- 
nition should  come  to  pass,  I  say  to  you  that 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pride  in  my 
home  city  and  the  people  I  have  known  all 
my  life. 

A  centiu-y  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  told  us 
that  our  country  was  engaged  m  a  struggle 
U)  determine  whether  or  not  we  could  sur- 
vive half  slave  and  half  free.  Today  that 
struggle  has  been  expanded  to  a  worldwide 
competition  Par  we  are  in  a  new  era  of 
empire  building,  and  we  must  outclass  the 
Soviet  system  before  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world  not  only  in  econonriic  efUclency  and 
In  the  race  through  outer  space,  but  In  the 
creation  of  ever  newer  and  stronger  guaran- 
tees of  human  equality  for  our  citizens 

COMMISSION'S    TASK    NOT    EASY 

The  members  of  this  commission  do  not 
have  an  easy  task,  but  when  you  meet  dif- 
ficulties, you  may  find  some  comfort  In  the 
thought  that  your  obstacles  were  anticipated 
alm.>st  200  years  ago  Speaking  of  American 
Uo*r*ies.  Thomais  Jefferson  wrot^  what  muet 


be  the  most  violent  statement  ever  recorded 
by  a  feonous  American. 
These  are  the  words  of  Jeffereon 

•What  country  can  preserve  Its  liberties  IX 
Its  rulers  are  not  warned  from  time  to  time 
th*t  this  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance? Let  them  take  amui  The  remedy 
Is  to  set  them  right  as  to  facts  to  pardon 
an<l  pacify  them.  What  signify  a  few  lives 
lost  In  a  century  or  two?  The  free  of 
liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time 
with  the  bl(x>d  of  patriots  and  tyrants  ' 

T^iese  were  the  convictions  of  a  n»an 
whtMie  leadership  pointed  oxir  youi^M  country 
toward  realization  of  what  hivd  been  only 
a  droam  for  centurlcn-  govcrunu'iit  of  the 
ptv)p;e  by  the  people  and  f  ir  the  people 
T"<lay  we  believe  It  Is  possible  t<i  nettle  our 
domestic  problems  without  bhKKlahed  Yet 
we  mum  not  forget  that  tyranny  u  alw  lyn 
w«|ilnn  ofTstage  in  one  form  or  anoiher 
waltUiK  11*  I'ue  to  enter  and  ofTci  ;'«  solu- 
tion to  cure  injantu-e* 

OiUy  eternal  vigUuiu-e  and  fenrli'»«  lender- 
•lUp  cm  ward  oft  tvranny  whether  at  the 
national  (^r  lix-al  level  and  no  n>.ii'er 
wlje'her  ihe  iiutuo  he  economii  mnii,  ir 
(Mill'U'al  The  work  of  thl»  ('oinmi*-.!' in 
thfli  coll  I  rihulen  Id  'he  Tlrrn^cii  ii,il  i'  v'  ,;i- 
of  (lur  iHin»mui>it V   nwrHia'e   umi    ,ut  ,s,.',    i, 

I  Jolt<  you  y\.']\  t(l(',>l  pi  \i\r  .  M.  ,■  k,;  ,; 
yojir  nr«l  amii\or«arv  I  niiirnil  '  ■,  i  mv 
wartnesl  rellciirttionn  and  t  Ik.ik  r  .in*  ud  'o 
t.hl  romlnu  year*  with  full  i  onniirutr  ihai 
Voiir  etTiiriw  will  tine  day  he  rpiotfii,/e<l  i\n  ,i 
milepilone   n\eajiurliig   the   heM^riiu'i  i  :r 

lat4oi)nlup«  .tn\oii|{  all  realdent*  >•;  ',ii,«  t  .in- 
iu,|n:'s  n"  tnat'or  *\\y\  !lieii  ci,  ,>  ■■..:  .  ,ir 
crtipvi 

t  tii.uik  you, 


Senator  Randolph  Delivers  Forthrifht 
Address  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  First 
Anniversary  of  Commission  on  Human 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

j  OF    WASHINGTON 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1960 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  Pi-esident.  a  most 
eloquent  and  significant  addi-ess  by  the 
distmtrui.shed  Senator  from  We.st  Vir- 
ginia Mr  Randolph:  on  the  subject  of 
human  relations  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Senate.  The  occasion  for 
tha  remarks  of  our  able  colleague  was 
tha  fii'st  annual  dinner  of  the  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Human  Relations,  at 
Chai-leston,  W.  Va.,  April  26 

As  Senator  R.andolph  pointed  out,  the 
people  of  Charleston  and  their  political 
leaders  deserve  the  acclaim  of  thoughtful 
citizens  everywhere  for  their  endeavor 
to  advance  the  values  of  citizenship  and 
to  establish  a  more  just  and  equitable 
ba.iis  for  human  relations. 

The  notable  event  was  honored  also  by 
the  presence  of  Branch  Rickey,  president 
of  the  new  Continental  Baseball  League, 
and  the  man  who  broke  down  the  racial 
barriers  in  the  major  leagues  with  the 
signing  of  Jackie  Robinson  for  the  then 
Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Mr  Rickey  described 
Senator  Randolph's  .speech  as  an  appeal- 
ing and  vigorous  advocacy  of  human 
rights. 


Because  of  Its  timelineM,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNGRKssioNAL  RicoRD  the  spcech  by 
Senator  Randolph 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Remarks  nr  Slnatus  Jennings  Ranooli*h. 
DtMo<-nAT  or  WssT  Vi«qinia.  at  tms  P*iiuit 
Annta;    Dinnw   MtrriNo  or  the   M.W'H, 

COMMI-SSION  ON  Hl'MAN  RllATIOSs, 

CHARLlHtoN       CUK        Cl.NTna        CH*R1  J  .•«  roN, 

W    Va  ,   Aynn    20     1000 

Governor  Undcrw<H>d.  Reprem  nialive  SUck, 
Juduo  Field,  Mayor  Hhanklin,  and  our  hon* 
ored  uurxt  ii|>('nker.  Brunch  Rickey  members 
of  >l,i'  M<tv  I  '<  ('oMuniRKioii  on  Human  R«U- 
t.ii  l.^  ur.d  iiulua  and  |{t<ntlpmrn,  I  am  iirntc- 
III.  I  T  'hi'  .pporlunit)  In  Join  with  the 
citueens  ami  .■  'dt: .  r  (  hiirlcslon  In  thu 
endeavor  to  aihiM,.-!'  the  valur*  o(  oUlaen« 
ship  and  to  establish  a  more  just  and  equi* 
table  basis  (ur  human  relations 

As  you  know,  during  much  of  thr  ixeaent 
seastun  of  Cnngrtaa.  a  nuinUoi  f  mv  oul« 
lesfuta  and  I  have  been  futiawrd  •  i  ,o)  th^r 
front  of  thl«  coMMn  Ml  pnupavnr  uui  i,4,k, 
helm  l()  ktrtUKthPU  tlio  auaialitcr*  <i|  <<<. 
t,ilii  htiidainchlal  ilf;!i'k  I  had  hoptid  n.  >t 
wp  tnlKht  havp  donp  n>i>rp  Those  tw.>  »r\)\. 
rate  but  IntPtdrppudPit  aappctn  Utn  prrM 
vntlon  of  cl\ll  rltfh'*  and  thp  hptimiiri,'  f 
human  relatioiid  etnboflv  two  rpninl  h'k. 
iImuh  whi'h       ir   nra   (itpuriitii   for  an"\»rr 

Thp  flml  of  thPAP  pupiPMPil  in  part  in  the 
term  "olvU  rights,"  is  how  to  Kowrn  in  a 
radically  new  world  m  which  (iintunce  is 
no  longer  reeasurtd  by  n  msn'i  watkimt  nor 
time  by  n  man's  slerpini;  .tnd  wuKIuk  The 
other  Is  how  to  t^arh  mm  to  live  in  this 
new  world  which  Is  rich  with  novel  possi- 
bilities of  both  creation  and  dcniructlnn 

lAKaisaa  or  time  and  space  done 

Tlie  old  barriers  of  lime  and  space  hsve 
tx«en  torn  away  Tlie  problem  Is  no  longer 
a  Ifx-al,  a  regional,  nor  pvon  a  national  one. 
Therefore,  the  work  that  y  lu  have  done  antf 
are  doing  In  C'harlc.iUin  la  a  significant  part 
of  the  larger  struggle  to  give  sul>«tance  to 
American  ideals,  and  t..>  extend  these  Ideate 
to  the  reach  of  people  everywhere.  And. 
Just  as  we  have  learned  that  there  will  be 
no  neutrals  In  the  next  war — If  there  Is  to  be 
another  major  conflict — we  have  learned  also 
that  there  can  be  no  neutrals  in  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  citizens  to  achieve  tlie  full 
humanity  of  man. 

We  are  often  inclined  to  view  the  question 
of  human  relations  in  terms  of  n  greater 
need  for  mutual  respect  and  the  need  for 
tolerance  of  racial  or  religious  or  cultural 
diversity.  But  forbefvrance  too  often  means 
mere  toleration,  and  at  best  it  Is  sometimes 
but  a  passive  and  a  negative  status.  Nor 
does  the  quality  of  tolerance  solve  the  moral 
problem  confronting  the  understanding  man 
when  he  Is  faced  with  rlcjtous  Intolcrence 
and  rampant  brutality. 

Toleration.  I  believe,  is  not  enough. 

Again,  we  are  often  Inclined  to  address  the 
Lssue  of  human  relations  In  terms  of  better 
group  understanding.  But  the  problem  of 
human  relations  Is  not  that  of  the  relations 
of  men  and  women  as  members  of  a  group  or 
a   religious    belief,    but    as    Individuals 

If  a  man  Is  hurt  or  wounded,  he  is  pained 
and  he  bleeds  as  an  Individual  human  being, 
not  as  a  member  of  a  group. 

The  quality  of  human  relations  la  often  no 
better  between  members  of  the  same  racial, 
religious,  or  cultural  group  than  It  Is  be- 
tween members  of  different  groups,  and  for 
the  same  reason 

ISSUES  ARE  not  or  CXJLLECnVE  COlfTLICT 

Today  the  Issues  Joined  In  the  advance- 
ment of  human  relations  are  not  thrwe  of 
collective   conflict,    but    of    friction    between 
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the  fundamental  Ideas  that  men  have  about 
man.  The  overall  dlvlsloru  within  the  world 
have  always  been  based  upon  the  Ideas  and 
Ideals  for  which  men  will  live  and  die  And 
the  great  wars  <jf  the  civiliwU  world  have 
been  fought,  firht.  oscr  the  Idean  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  church  and.  later,  over  thr  ideas 
nnd  aspirations  of  the  national  stale. 

The  challenge  of  our  lime  in  not  wholly 
eono«rned  with  our  ideaji  of  the  church  nor 
of  the  national  state,  but  about  our  belief 
In  man  And  this  is  the  ares  where  tli* 
probtemR  of  humun  rigtitx  and  human  rela- 
tloni  ftre  joined  -wherv  ilie  arts  of  guvern> 
tnent  snd  education  ure  ich'iU  .r  this  Is 
a  struggle  nut  only  between  i  utions,  but 
within  nations,  within  communities,  aud 
often  even  within  U>e  heart  uf  Ih*  single 
individual. 

To  pivraphnuo  cno  of  Amertca't  Itadlng 
p<>«ls,  It  Is  neuaAui>  to  brliove  In  man,  nut 
uuly  as  the  ChrUlians  and  Jews  beUove  lu 
num  -out  of  lose  but  also  as  the  Orteks 
belu.''C  In  man     out  oi   prule 

WHAT    MAN     IS    NOW    IMI-OMIANT 

The  rihje<tlvp  viewpoint  u  thui  of  lielipv 
Ing  i\ot  o»»ly   m   w!i"i    mwo,   tn  iv   Uf .  ..in»  in 

this    life    or    «l\nllip|      Iml    In     ulinl    hf    It    ItOWl 

In  his  fvindntitriitni  woiti,  ><i>i  (iignlly  snrt 
In  the  place  hp  twetipirn  ii;  thin  world. 

It  ts  the  Inrk  of  faith  in  th*  MMntUl 
vsUi*  of  mnn  tiint  iirnipM  nnd  w«aktna 
demfKracy 

It  Is  doubt  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
ntaik  thul  t)pens  the  way  to  tyranny. 

And  It  Is  ounietnpt  (or  auui  Uial  oauses 
subjugation  and  alaxrry 

Ttuis,  the  question  o(  human  rtlatlona  Is 
not  primarily  an  lutie  of  rnct  relations  or 
group  relations,  but,  rather.  In  a  question 
of  Ute  response  we  make  to  the  proposition 
that  man,  merely  btcnure  he  is  the  child  of 
our  Creator,  has  a  fundamental  worth  and 
Tftlue.  Today  this  proposition,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  questioned  or  qualified  by  some 
In  the  t7nlted  States  largely  In  terms  of  race 
or  in  terms  of  religion 

But  this  has  not  slwnys  been  so.  In  times 
past,  it  was  qualified  by  some  In  relation  to 
one's  national  origin  Irish.  Italian.  Polish, 
et  cetera — or  whichever  was  the  most  recent 
Immigrant  group.  Earlier,  the  qualification 
had  reference  to  the  form  of  worship  which 
one  professed.  Roger  Williams,  history  will 
verify,  removed  himself  to  the  wilderness 
of  Rhode  Island  In  order  freely  to  assert  the 
fundamental  right  of  every  man  to  his  own 
form  of  worship. 

The  history  of  the  American  ideal  has  thus 
been  to  advance  the  fundamental  belief  that 
man — as  man — Is  a  creature  of  worth  and 
dignity  and  that  all  men — as  men — partake 
of  these  qualities. 

The  essential  human  characteristics  which 
we  cherish  are  In  all  men  and  women,  and 
we  can  no  more  create  an  aristocracy  of 
human  dignity  than  we  can  create  an  aris- 
tocracy of  human  love  or  human  Imagina- 
tion or  any  of  the  i^ther  essential  human 
characteristics. 

Thus,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  challenge 
of  bettering  hvimrnn  relations  Is  one  of  In- 
stilling In  our  hearts  a  renewed  belief  In  the 
humanness  of  all  mankind. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF.PRE.SENTATIVES 

Wcdnesda-,/.  April  27.1960 

Mr.    DULSKI.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  mj'  remarks,  I  wish  to 


include  an  address  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  present  on  Saturday,  April 
9,  1960.  to  the  Stamp  Society.  Adam 
Plcwackl  American  Legion  Post  No.  799. 
Bu.Talo.  N.Y. 
The  address  follows : 

Mr.  Chalrnutn,  disili^ulkhed  guekl,  Udles, 
and  genllpmcn,  first,  1  slu'Uld  like  to  say 
that  It  li  a  great  prlvllpye  nnd  a  pleasurr  'or 
me  tn  be  here  V'nu-ht  tn  take  nn  active  part 
tn  this  great  exhibition  of  philatelic  matr- 
rtat.  I  am  ftirther  honored  to  he  drilgnated 
an  honorary  chairman  of  thU  cvti.l,  which 
la  an  outstanding  civic  and  comm\tnity 
achlcvemunt  that  bringr  the  pruint  aiut  gtnicl 
wishes  of  our  olliaei.ry  tw  -he  P'ev.u(ki  r»'. 
for  the  foresight  p;;o,;,'.i  j;  i,m!  w.r  (imteut 
efforts  and  ener^"  rxjxT.is.-d  :  >  ;:i.s\.rr  the 
repeated  success  "f  nw^  i.n  .ir 

BlnOt    entering    ('ol^^■^P^H      l    have    leidme 

Mtremely  Interested  m  phi:uic!i(  i),.,',terh 
a4id  have  diligently  laboiiHi  to  i  btmn  Pi  u.ij 
fair  olty  of  Buffnio,  the  hoi,oi  ni  upiuK  upsig- 
imled  a  "Qrat  day  u(  twiui  ci'),  it  h  com- 
memorntlve  stamp  We  hiui  u  >iioi.).:  ,  ,.-t 
developad  on  thP  Sr,,\v.iv  M,.n,p  m m  ti.r 
Slate  Departmpi  '    t-  ■    .ivcm-iI   m   v.<i!'-r,\. 

turns    with    CniiaUn      mid     thP     vUll     it     t!,i' 
yuern,   with   llie   renvilt    Ihnt   MiWikPUa     N  Y 
sUilt    the    drsiwi    '  ^o,  <  K     I    lull    was 

rightfully  ours,  >-<  <  n:  '  ii>m<  i  UN,  txirt 
on  the  Seaway.  NeverthelMw,  X  do  not  du- 
roumne  easily  and  I  hav«  tneesaanUy  hni- 
raged  Mi  U<  hp  Wal'er  .HpniH;  ArnlMtAnt  lo 
Poatmaster  Omrral  Hununn  ndd  on  phlln- 
telle  matters  with  iiun  oi  ■  ( nnt  for  thio 
honor  and  have  i  vti  our  pira  ptesentprt  be- 
fore tha  sump  A<ivM"v  ('ituicii 

At  tha  prtaent  time.  I  luwe  wricm  i^-^  ir- 
anoes  that  every  eonelderation  v.ii  i>r  ti^et^ 
to  the  designation  of  n\;Tnlo  an  a  tlrRt  d'»\ 
site  for  a  stamp  In  the  near  future  The 
Post  OfBrt  Department  is  verv  ti  uch  nwi,re 
of  the  fact  that  too  many  Man  ps  are  pWiced 
on  first  day  sale  In  Washington,  DC,  and 
It  Is  their  sincere  desire  to  spread  tlipse 
first  day  cover  designate >i.x  \><  ri,conipaAs  all 
of  the  State*  in  aocordanrc  with  the  belief 
that  our  postage  stamps  represent  and  belong 
to  the  Nation.  From  a  philatelic  viewpoint 
Buffalo  has  a  strong  rase.  Our  city  has  not 
been  honored  by  a  first  day  of  issue  desig- 
nation In  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
the  only  first  d,iy  issues  ever  to  emanate  from 
this  city  were  siiared  with  a  half  do/en  other 
cities  back  In  the  early  IC'30'8  when  covers 
had  not  reached  the  proportion  of  today's 
Importance  In  the  philatelic  hobby. 

We  have  In  our  city  many  fine  active  phil- 
atelic organizations  that  have  indicated  to 
me  their  strong  support  for  such  a  designa- 
tion for  Buffalo,  and  this  nucleus,  combined 
with  a  strong  civic  and  community  effort. 
would  make  any  such  designation  a  note- 
worthy event. 

I  have  held  a  series  of  conferences  with 
the  Post  OfHce  Dep.irtment  In  \V;ishlngton 
and  they  assure  me  that  the  Post  Office  rec- 
ognizes that  Buffalo — through  circumstances 
of  historical  association — has  not  been 
honored  by  a  first  day  sale  In  approximately 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  further  agree 
with  me  that  Buffalo,  In  addition  t-o  Its  im- 
portance as  a  city,  is  noted  for  Its  strong 
philatelic  connotations.  I  can  assure  yon 
here  tonight,  that  these  conferences  shall 
continue  without  fsll  until  such  time  as  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  the  postmark  of  our  fair 
city  Impressed  upon  a  cachet  envelope  on 
the  first  day  of  Issue  of  a  new  stamp  emission. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  fourth 
annual  Plewackl  Stamp  Show  Is  honoring 
and  paying  tribute  to  Ignace  J  Padcrewskl. 
It  was  "only  this  week  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  respects  at  the  grave  of 
Poland's  famous  musical  artist,  statesman, 
soldier,  and  freedom  fighter.  It  may  interest 
some  to  know  that  he  is  burled  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  by  special  authorization 
of  President  Franklin   D.   RLxasevelt.     While 


standing  at  his  final  rostlng  place,  I  paused 
to  reflect  and  p.'iy  my  own  personal  tribute 
to  the  life  and  deeds  of  this  great  and  won- 
dertul  man  who  niadr  such  generous  con- 
tribution.-, to  his  beloved  homeland,  Poland, 
and  ol  hu  contribuiiuns  lo  the  wui  .d  In  the 
flcldii  ot  niuhic,  poliiuK,  ai.d  w  un  unceasing 
r>.:l.'>r  !    r  fieed mi  m  wiu-  and  Ir.  p<acc 

In  keeping  wi'h  the  »pir:t  (f  MeWiickl  Post 
m  Ic'iiorlng  rndrrrwskl  by  this  fine  exhlbl. 
t;oti  1  hnvp  adtlcU  my  \  iice  to  thr  r.atioii wu:e 
ilcin.ind  that  he  be  honored  in  the  spcc.ul 
(hi'M.p:  !.  I  r  liberty  >eries  as  a  man  who 
i.ii.kn  h  Hij^'U  the  c»u-(in  ■.<[  his  countrymen 
and  frpi'duin-lovin^  j>i'uiUe  thruvighuui  tliS 
Wo;  Id, 

I  he  I'o«L  u.'Iue  Dept.rtmrnt  has  evidently 
l.cedKi  th.i  mounting  crescendo  Of  vuloaa  ask- 
ing loi  ihiK  honor,  ai.d  It  la  now  an  open 
i.eciei  thai  on  November  0,  1000,  Iiiiuue 
P.uiirewkki  wui  b«  honored  by  a  i-cci.t  and 
ti  ctni  conunemoratlvti  luua  In  Ute  cimm* 
p.i'U  of  l.Ueriy  series. 

This  kiamp  will  not  only  pay  Just  tribute 
to  n  K>eul  inun,  but  w  11  also  pay  homuiir,  ti 
the  niuuy  kona  ot  ol  I'oland  who  kpi  p  i.,i>i 
the  hiPB  ol  Itlieity  lu  Ihttli  oWn  »uh,uki>.uu 
land 

Jo  letarn  lo  llie  k\il)ject   of  phUalPly  oi    It* 
morp  oonunon  nanis  o    »tamp  coiieetint:'    al- 
though  not   II   coUpclor   mykPlt  dur  lo   liiui 
lltn  iMtliins,  I  have  Ipornpd  n   lot   about  v     ii 
h'  bby  aiHl  mm  many.  (nan\   iiitprPkiin«  \>v 
pir  who  are  lo  il      0\i\    f  i\  Clfli  p  li«f\n»  .* 
billion  ktainpk  eiM  n   stnr    ahU   it  oprinii   Ihut 
a  go'i<l   nuinhpr  of  ),n,   are  Up(iictil4>d   r    tii 
arqiilklMon   i  f   the  rnl   re  'J4   bipimi    ti'i    \    ,ii 
own  pei'ninal  eollprti'  ii»    leaving  i    inr    i!  il;i' 
general    public    viho    may    want     to    tni\U    >. 
letter    or    two      In    mv    indoct :  inution    in^ 
philately,  1  have  vinlled  Ihr  I  hlliitriic  A^eisc  \ 
m  Waj«hlngt<in  with  n  ,  very  fine  rxhihiu  ro.ii 
also  the  HmtUisoninn  Institution    which  !;^^ 
a  stamp  collection  thnl  wuvild  make  any  col- 
lector  green   with   en- y      I   have   cooprrsled 
with  the  many  person*  con ne- ted  witli   tills 
fine  hobby  and  shall  continue  to  make  avail- 
able the  complete  services  of  my  office  for  the 
advancement  of  tills  hobby,  with  Its  accom- 
panying ed\ir,itiona]  vulues  and  expan»lon  of 
knowledge   of   our   na'.lonaJ    heritage    as    ex- 
pressed on  cur  postafe   stamps. 


Distin{:uished  Service  Award  to  Hon. 
A.  L.  Miller 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

m  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTNIIS 

Wednesday,  April  27. 1960 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  real 
pei-,«onal  pleasure  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  ha,s  .iust  recently  given 
splendid  and  richLv  desejved  recognition 
of  a  long  and  outstanding  career  of 
public  service  con".piled  by  a  fonner 
Member  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives. 

For  16  years  Dr,  A  L  Miller  ably  rep- 
i-esenied  the  Fourth  Congi-essional  Dis- 
trict of  my  home  State  of  Nebraska,  He 
is  now  .'-crvaig  with  distinction  in  a  diffi- 
cult and  challenging  assignment  &i^  Di- 
rector of  the  Ofnce  of  Saline  Water.  In 
well-deserved  recopnition  of  his  leader- 
ship, example,  and  administrative  ac- 
complishments to  successfully  expedite 
and  accelerate  this  vitnl  program,  he  has 
received  Interior's  highest  honor,  its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 
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I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives.  hi.s  many 
friends  and  acquaintances,  jom  with  me 
in  congratulating  Dr.  Miller. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  award: 

The  SBTRirrABY  or  the  Interior. 
»■  Wu^hingto'i 

Citation  roa  Distinguished  Service — 
ARTHm  L    Miller 

In  recognuion  of  more  than  20  ye.irs  oi 
public  service,  and  for  ovit.standmg  adminis- 
trative accomplishments  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Dr  Miller  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Saline  Water  In  February  1959  In 
this  position  he  Is  directiiig.  under  the  stiper- 
vlsion  of  the  secretary,  a  vitally  Important 
research  and  demonstration  plant  program 
for  the  development  of  low-cost  processes  for 
converting  saline  water,  both  sea  and  brack- 
ish, to  fresh  water  Through  his  leader.ship 
he  provided  the  program  with  a  new  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction  accelerat-ed  the  pace 
of  research  and  development.  Instilled  en- 
thusiasm among  the  staff,  obtained  the  coop- 
eration of  public  and  private  organizations. 
and  created  an  Improved  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  program  objectives  in 
the  public  mind  Dr  Miller  streamlined  the 
administrative  procedures  for  the  profi^ram 
and  efTected  a  reorganization  of  the  Office 
to  carry  on  the  basic  research  program  and 
meet  the  demands  of  the  recently  enacted 
demonstration  plant  phase  of  op>erat!ons.  On 
tlie  basis  of  his  recommendation,  the  selec- 
tion of  processes  for  saline  water  conversion 
demonstration  plants  was  completed  by  the 
Secretary  ahead  of  a  severe  schedule  set  forth 
by  the  Congress  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Site  selections  ha-.e  also  been  accel- 
erated under  conditions  of  utmo3t  priority 
and  widespread  competition  among  the 
States  and  cominunltles.  Dr.  Miller  waa  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  several  Strifes  and  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  Atomic  Ener^jy  Com.mis- 
sion  for  a  Joint  nuclear  reactor-saline  water 
conversion  project  Prior  to  his  appointment 
as  Director,  he  served  with  the  Nebraska  I'nl- 
camera;  Legislature,  and  as  the  Nebraska 
State  healtii  director  On  November  3,  194J 
Dr  Miller  was  elected  to  the  78th  Congre.ss  of 
the  United  States  and  wajs  reelected  f  ir  se'.en 
addi'lonal  terms  He  served  on  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  and  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  nf  the  House  In 
reccvnltlon  of  his  splei.cJid  co;nribu:ions  to 
the  Office  of  Sa'.lne  Wa'er  and  to  the  Depar'- 
mei;t  of  the  Interior  through  his  leadership, 
example,  and  enthusut^m.  Dr.  Miller  is 
grranted  the  highest  hoiic^r  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Its  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

Pbed  a.  Se.\ton, 
Secretary  0/  the  Intenor. 


The  Needs  of  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or    MISSOfRl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesda]^.  April  27,  1960 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
to  assist  our  elderly  in  meeting  their 
often  times  high  medical  expenses  i.s  a 
vexing  problem  of  long  standing  It  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  faced 


I  have  not  at  this  time  taken  an  In- 
flexible position  on  any  one  particular 
plan.  The  appropriate  congressional 
committees  are  thoroughly  studying  the 
various  pro{X)saLs  and  I  am  sure  a  con- 
structive program  will  be  presented. 

Recently  I  sent  a  press  report  to  the 
ne^ipai>ers  of  my  State  commenting  on 
many  of  the  proposals  before  Congress 
directed  toward  aiding  the  elderly.  The 
Charlest-on  ^Mo  >  Enterprise-Courier 
printed  an  editorial  challenLiing  the 
validity  of  cost  estimates  for  the  Forand 
bill.  I  replied  to  the  editorial  and  the 
editor  of  the  Enterprise-Courier.  Art 
Wallhaiosen,  then  wrote  and  printed  a 
letter  m  reply  to  mine  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  the  appropriate  por- 
tion of  my  press  report,  the  editorial 
"We  Challenge  a  Senator."  my  letter  to 
the  editor  and  his  letter  in  response  be 
printed  in  the  Congres-sional  Record 
so  they  will  be  available  to  other  Mem- 
beit;  of  Congre.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa$  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Needs  or  the  Elderly 
(fey  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr.) 
A>nerlcans  are  living  longer  and,  aa  each 
yeat  is  added  to  the  average  American  life- 
span, the  special  problems  oi  the  elderly 
become  of  more  concern  to  the  entire  Na- 
tlorj.  To  solve  some  of  these  problems.  Con- 
gress this  year  Is  expected  to  make  Important 
changes  In  laws  which  apply  to  those  older 
citizens  who  draw  pensions  or  receive  other 
foriiis  of  public  assistance. 

Medical  expenses  for  persons  drawing  so- 
cial security  benefits  would  be  paid  In  part 
under  one  plan  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress This  limited  health  Insurance  plan 
could  be  financed  by  an  Increase  of  only 
one^half  of  1  percent  In  the  current  Fed- 
eral payroll  tax. 

Removal  of  the  age  limit  at  which  a  per- 
son may  be  pensioned  as  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  is  also  being  considered  At 
the  present  time,  a  person  must  be  at  least 
50  years  old  before  receiving  disability  pay- 
me:its.  Congress  Is  expected  to  vote  to  re- 
move this  age  restriction.  If  so,  some 
225  0<X)  persons  will  benefit. 

C  c  rigrcss  Is  also  expected  to  raise  the  mlnl- 
m  :3'.  pension  for  persons  drawing  social 
se  'irity  benefits  No-v  fixed  at  »3.3  a  month. 
lii'^  mlnlmiun  social  security  figure  will 
protjably  be  raised  to  about  $40. 

Another  plan  under  consideration  would 
reqi4lre  Fede.-al  standards  for  nursing  homes 
serving  the  elderly  Orants-ln-ald  would  be 
available  to  nursing  homes  which  met  these 
proposed  standards.  Another  proposal 
woujd  Incre.w^e  Federal  support  for  housing 
the  iiged.  An  increase  of  10  000  units  a  year 
has  been  suggested  In  public  housing  meas- 
ures: for  the  older  person  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  nonprofit  organizations  be 
proTllded  with  loans  for  building  low-cost 
hormes  for  the  aged,  still  another  sugges- 
tion calls  for  the  creation  of  a  U.S.  Office  of 
the  ^glng. 

A  inumber  of  pending  bills  would  raise  the 
celllhg  on  how  much  outside  Income  a  recip- 
ient of  social  security  could  earn.  Rising 
living  costs  have  been  most  burdensome  on 
the  elderly,  and  the  $1,200  celling  on  earn- 
Ine.s  prevents;  many  pensioners  from  working 
as  much  as  they  are  able. 

Support  for  revision  of  laws  dealing  with 
or  iLflectlng  the  Nation's  elderly  is  bi- 
partisan. Only  the  scope  of  the  various 
programs  is  questioned.  The  aged  may  be 
sure  the  Congress  will  make  every  attempt 
to  solve  their  particular  problems. 


(From  the  Charleston  Enterprise-Courier 
Feb. 25, 19601 

We  Challenge  a  Senator 

The  current  press  report  from  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennincs.  Jr  .  outlines  several 
plans  being  considered  by  Congress  to  again 
liberalize  social  security  coverage. 

One  of  these  foot-ln-the-door  plans  to  fi- 
nance health  Insurance  could  be  financed  by 
an  Increase  of  only  one-half  of  1  percent  In 
the  current  Federal  payroll  tax. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Hon- 
orable Mr  Hennincs  has  bothered  to  Inves- 
tigate the  cost  of  a  medical -aid  program  for 
the  elderly  and  needy  We  also  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  flat  statement  regarding 
financing  the  program  with  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  can  be  backed  up  by  figures 
based  on  life  Insurance  statistics.  It  looks 
and  sounds  more  like  another  sop  concocted 
during  a  hectic  political  year  to  attract  and 
hold  votes 

A  half  dozen  nations  with  similar  plans 
wish  to  high  heaven  that  they  could  rid 
themselves  of  this  or  similar  aid  plans. 
But  the  good  old  USA  Insists  In  experiment- 
ing— especially  during  a  political  year  when 
the  scramble  for  votes  transcends  common 
sense.  We  defy  Senator  HeNNiNca  or  anyone 
else  to  come  up  with  facts  which  will  sup- 
port the  claim  that  this  program  can  be 
financed  with  a  levy  of  one-half  of  1  percent. 


Senator     Hennincs    Sats     One-Half    or    1 
Percent   Will   Carry    Medical   Program 

March  17.  1960. 

Mr.  Art  L.   Wallhausen. 
Charleston  Enterprise-Courier 
Charleston.  Mo 

Dear  Art:  The  following  comments  are 
with  reference  to  your  editorial  of  February 
25,  In  which  you  question  whether  the  costs 
of  medical  Insurance  for  the  aged  can  be 
provided  at  the  price  estimated  by  sponsors 
of  legislation  to  establish  such  a  program. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  congressional 
study  of  such  legislation  Is  still  In  the  pre- 
liminary stages,  although  there  Is  a  wide 
recognition  of  the  need  of  the  aged  for  some 
kind  of  assistance  with  their  heavy  medical 
expenses 

You  win  recall  that  In  my  press  report  on 
this  subject,  I  reported  that  the  costs  of  cer- 
tain limited  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
could  be  financed  by  an  Increase  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  social  security  payroll 
tax.  This  Is  the  estimate  of  sponRors  of  the 
Forand  bill,  H  R  4700,  which  would  provide 
limited  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical 
benefits  for  recipients  of  social  .security  pay- 
ments You  are  quite  right  in  pointing  out 
that  the  cost  estimates  for  such  a  program 
which  Involve  guesses  as  to  the  future  wage 
levels,  size  of  the  labor  force,  medical  prices 
and  utilization  of  medical  care,  are  con- 
troversial. The  most  accurate  prediction 
would  be  for  the  immediate  year  ahead  In 
response  to  a  congressional  request  for  a 
study  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  the  feasibility  of  hos- 
pitalization Insurance  for  social  security 
beneficiaries,  HEW  Secretary  Flemmlng 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  Forand  bill 
In  1960  would  be  approximately  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  taxable  payroll. 

In  hearing  last  July  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  following 
exchange  is  recorded : 

Mr.  Forand.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  the 
actuaries"  estimates  give  any  Justification 
for  claims  that  the  cost  would  be  $2  billion 
to  the  program  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Flemminc.  The  answer  to  that  Is  "No." 
Our  actuary's  estimates,  .as  far  as  the  first 
year  costs  are  concerned,  were  $1,120  mil- 
lion  (or  0.53  percent  of  taxable  payroll) 

However.  Mr  Flemmlng  estimated  that 
over  the  period  from  1960  to  20.50.  a  higher 
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average  tax  would  be  reqvilred  approxi- 
mately four-fifths  of  1  percent  Needless  to 
s.ny.  It  is  important  that  the  cost  estimates 
be  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  give  this  question  careful  atten- 
tion If  legislation  such  as  the  Forand  bill  Is 
passed  by  the  House  and  forwarded  to  the 
Senate 

In  the  meantime  variations  of  the  Forand 
bill  and  alternative  proposals  to  strengthen 
private  health  Insurance  or  State  programs 
are  being  studied  in  the  Senate  I  trust  you 
feel  free  to  give  your  views  on  these  bills  as 
congressional  consideration  of  them  con- 
tinues. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Th>imas  C.  Henwinos,  Jr. 


We  Reply  to  Senator  Hennincs 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennincs,  Jr. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Tom  :  Some  genius  several  years  ago 
(under  Roosevelt)  struck  oil.  rich  oil,  when 
he  dreamed  up  the  checkoff  system  of  col- 
lecting taxes  on  payrolls. 

Since  that  time  you  and  all  the  other  so- 
called  leaders  in  Congress  have  been  work- 
ing overtime  trying  to  dream  up  additional 
taxes  (deductions  from  employers). 

The  Forand  bill  seeking  medical  aid  for 
the  aged  is  Just  another  example 

The  tax.  you  say,  will  be  only  one-half 
of  1  percent,  but  you  must  remember  that 
this  one-half  of  1  percent  Is  In  addition 
to  the  6  percent  already  being  collected  for 
social  security,  and  the  2  7  p>ercent  already 
being  collected  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  the  1  to  11  percent  being  col- 
lected to  defray  the  cost  <>f  workman's  com- 
pensation Insurance.  My  God  man.  do  you 
really  believe  that  this  can  go  on  and  on,  or 
Is  this  part  of  a  vicious  scheme  to  drive 
more  and   more  of  small   guys   to   the  wail? 

You  might  also  recall  that  our  sales  tax 
in  Missouri  began  as  a  very  low  one-half  of 
1  percent  tax  Then  the  rate  was  doubled, 
and  doubled  again.  It  Is  now  2  percent — 
and  each  legislature  toys  with  the  Idea  of 
upplng  the  rate. 

The  Income  tax  (you've  probably  heard  of 
It)  also  started  out  as  a  very  low  tax  In 
fact,  It  was  considered  a  Joke  for  many 
years— the  rates  were  so  low.  Now  my  taxes 
start  at  52  percent,  and  they  can  go  to  91 
percent. 

England.  Sweden,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries have  tried  medical  aid  plans  very  simi- 
lar to  those  embodied  In  the  Forand  bill— 
and  the  results  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
national  economy. 

However.  It  Is  a  safe  assumption  that 
Members  of  Congress.  Including  yourself,  do 
not  have  time  to  read  current  history.  Con- 
gressmen are  so  all-fired  busy  dreaming  up 
more  vote-getting  schemes  that  time  simply 
does  not  permit  boning  up  on  history — or 
current  events. 

Tom,  for  goodness  sake,  keep  at  least  one 
foot  on  the  ground.  We  in  business  can't 
make  It  as  fast  as  you  t)oys  are  spending  It, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  borrowing  capacity 
of  the  Federal  TYeasury.  We.  unfortunately 
are  required  to  pay  our  bills  out  of  Income. 

Granted  that  some  old  folks  do  need  help. 
In  our  small  county  of  Mississippi,  the  wel- 
fare people  are  currently  spending  $1,800,000 
per  year  to  help  old  folks  and  others.  But 
please  also  grant  the  fact  taxpayers  are  also 
in  need  of  some  help— help  and  relief  from 
any  additional  socialistic  schemes  which 
have  discouraged  initiative,  and  stunted  ex- 
pansion or  new  ventures.  My  payroll  simply 
can't  stand  any  more  taxes,  and  I  can  cite 
50  or  more  of  my  friends  who  are  looking 
for  a  way  out.  They  are  sick  to  the  death 
of  congressional  meddling  Most  of  them 
would  gladly  settle  for  a  Mom  *n  Pop  road- 


side stand  with   no  payroll  worries,  and  no 
additional  taxes. 

So  you  believe  HEW  Secretary.  Mr  Flem- 
mlng? And  who  l6  Mr  Flernrnlng'  Is  he 
an  authority  In  the  field  of  socialized  medi- 
cine? Is  he  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
legitimate  insurance  field?  On  what  does 
he  base  his  "gues.'^timatc'"'  On  facts  or  on 
some  figure  phi.ked  out  of  dry  air? 

The  key  to  Mr.  Flemming's  te'stlmonv  last 
July  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  one  word.  That  word  is  "esti- 
mates "  His  actuaries  "estimate"  the  cost 
for  the  first  year  will  be  0  63  percent  of 
taxable  payroll. 

Senator  Tom  you  will  have  to  excuse  my 
old-fashioned.  Idiotic  thinking,  colored  and 
prejudiced  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
spent  the  past  30  years  in  the  game  of  bal- 
ancing Income  against  expenditures  My 
thinking  has  no  doubt  been  influenced  by 
such  mundane  things  as  customers  and  cus- 
tomer reaction  to  higher  prices-  prices  raised 
to  take  care  of  higher  payrolls,  higher  oper- 
ating costs.  Increased  taxes,  and  the  like 
Such  things  as  buyer  resistance  to  higher 
prices.  They  buy  less,  and  that  means  that 
there  Is  less  money  In  the  till  come  night- 
fall with  which  to  pay  wages,  operating  costs, 
and  taxes. 

In  other  words  Senator  Tom  I  admit  to 
being  a  blithering  idiot  who  never  expects 
to  reach  the  ethereal  plane  of  your  inspired 
thinking  or  that  of  your  advisers. 

However  there  are  other  Idiot*  like  myself 
who  find  It  very  difficult  to  agree  with  Mr 
Flemmlng  and  his  cost  estimate  of  one-half 
of   1   percent. 

You  take  the  old-fashioned  Idiot*  who  are 
known  as  the  Insurance  Institute  which  has 
been  In  business  as  many  years  as  Mr  Flem- 
mlng Is  old  They  Insist  that  legitimate 
insurance  administrative  costs  alone  for  sim- 
ilar medical-hospital  programs  average  S'g 
p>ercent. 

Another  old  line  Insvirance  firm  spends 
19  percent  on  administrative  expenses  in  the 
field  of  hospitalization  alone. 

You  take  the  unemployment  compensation 
figures  which  certainly  are  available  to  Mr. 
Flemmlng  and  to  yourself  Uncle  Sam  col- 
lects three-tenths  of  1  percent  for  admin- 
istrative costs   in   that    very   limited   field. 

No  unemploj'ment  claims  are  paid  oiit  of 
the  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  and  yet  Mr 
Flemmlng  Insists  that  his  medical  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  needy  aged  can  be  administered. 
and  pay  all  costs  out  of  the  remaining  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Only  a  mcui  with  the  vast  knowledge  of  a 
US.  Senator  could  even  hope  to  break  even 
In  that  situation.  Ordinary  folks  like  my- 
self and  several  million  other  employers 
know  from  experience  that  it  simply  will  not 
work . 

No.  Senator  Tom,  one-half  of  1  percent 
Is  merely  an  opener,  a  wedge  or  foot  in  the 
door.  Actuarial  figures  which  are  available 
both  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Flemmlng.  place  the 
cost  nearer  4  to  6  percent  of  the  taxable 
payroll  than  one-half  of  1  percent,  or  foiu-- 
fifths  of  1  percent. 

This  much  is  true,  and  In  that  Mr  Flem- 
mlng Is  correct.  One  could  start  the  pro- 
gram on  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  but 
the  program  would  grow  and  grow  and  grow 
as  additional  Congresses  seek  to  garner  more 
and  more  votes  in  the  field  of  the  needy 
aged. 

Within  a  few  years  the  rate  would  neces- 
sarily rise  to  4  or  5  percent,  rather  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  carry  the  vast  army 
of  freeloaders  who  have  learned  how  to  milk 
the  ADC  and  other  welfare  programs. 

Tom,  the  time  has  come  for  some  of  you 
leaders  In  Congress  to  begin  to  start  to  use 
your  God-given  common  sense. 

Up  to  now  you  have  not  exhibited  even 
symptoms  of  ordinary  Intelligence  or  horse- 
sense. 


I  also  dare  you  T/5  print  this  reply  to  your 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record,  or  to  let 
other  members  of  your  cosnmittee  read  it. 

Nice  hearing  from  you. 

Art  L.  Wallhausen. 


FLoancing  Health  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

Of 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

OF    MlCHICAJt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  27.  1960 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  dur- 
ing recent  heai-ings  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Asmg— 
on  the  subject  of  financing  health  care — 
we  received  many  excellent  statements. 

Most  of  them  added  more  documenta- 
tion— to  the  inescapable  conclusion — 
that  there  must  be  a  system  of  national 
health  insurance  for  our  elderly  citizens. 

Among  those  who  testified  was  one 
whose  name  has  t>ecome  almost  a  watch- 
word in  the  field  of  health  insurance. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Honorable 
AiME  J.  PoR.^ND,  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Representative  Por.\.nd  is  the  author 
of  H.R.  4700 — which  is  more  popularly 
known  as  the  Porand  bill — and  about 
which  I  have  received  several  thousand 
letters  in  the  past  few  months. 

I  am  sure  that,  despite  the  opE>osition 
of  the  administration  and  others,  we  will 
enact  into  law  in  this  country  a  program 
of  health  insurance  for  the  elderly — and 
that  it  will  be  based  on  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

But  whatever  form  the  final  law  takes 
we  will  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Representative  Pora.nd  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony given  by  Representative  Porand 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of 
the  Aged  and  Aging  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon,  the  testi- 
mony wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  McNamara  We  hate  to  have  Con- 
gressman Forand  with  us  and  not  give  him 
a  chance  to  say  a  few  w  ords  for  the  record 
and  maybe  clear  up  some  of  the  mlsunder- 
.standmgs  about  his  legislation. 

Congressman  Forand,  do  you  want  to  talk 
from  here  or  would  you  prefer  to  sit  at  the 
witness  table? 

Mr.  Porand  I  will  go  right  down  there 
and  face  you.  Senator. 

Senator  McNamara.  AV.  right,  fine. 

If  there  is  an  expert  in  this  area.  It  is 
you.  We  know  of  your  study  and  are  cer- 
tainly very  happy  to  hiive  your  comments 
for  the  record     Go  right  ahead. 

Statement  or  the  He  norable  Aime  J. 
FoRHND.  U.S.  Representative  From  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Forand  Mr  Chairman  and  Senator, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  is  not  a  newcomer  to 
the  problem  of  the  aged  ind  I  think,  for  the 
record,  I  should  say  thi.t  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  problem  of  the  aged  since  I 
first  went  to  my  State  let;lslature  which  was 
in  1923  at  the  time  that  :he  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  started  their  movement  iar  old- 
age  p>ensions.  and  I  have  been  Interested  In 
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It  ever  since.  I  am  one  of  the  few  Members 
of  this  Congress  that  have  had  experience 
doing  welfare  work  where  again  the  problem 
of  the  aged  was  bT^ught  very,  very  vividly 
to  my  attention,  during  the  almost  2  years 
that  I  spent  as  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Soldiers  Relief  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  commandant  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sol- 
diers Home. 

Njw.  I  had  not  expected  to  take  the  stand 
thLs  morning  but  I  read  this  morning's 
papers  and  also  I  have  heard  the  statemen:s 
m.We  here  today  and  I  think  there  are  a 
few  points  that  should  be  cleared  up  f^r  the 
record. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  impress  upon 
all  the  news  media,  the  newsp.vpers,  radio 
and  television,  that  when  they  say  the  pro- 
gram I  propose  would  be  Government  paid, 
they  are  all  wrong  It  would  be  paid  by 
those  who  eventually  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries with  the  exception  of  that  small 
group  that  would  be  picked  up  upon  iii- 
auguratlon  of  the  program,  because  what  I 
propoee  Is  a  self-sustaining  program  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  our  social  security  setup  and. 
while  the  funds  would  be  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government  Just  as  other  social 
security  funds  are  handled,  the  m()ne,v 
would  come  from  the  benehciarlcs.  the  work- 
ers and  employees  and  not  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Trea,=;ury 

When  I  Introduced  my  bill  In  1957,  I  made 
the  statement  which  I  have  repeated  several 
times  since  then,  that  I  was  r.ot  wedded  to 
t:ie  language  of  my  bill 

I  was  offering  it  a.5  a  basis  from  which  to 
work  because  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  hear- 
ing a  lot  of  words  and  finding  that  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  sol',  o  a  most  pres.slng  prob- 
lem 

I  do  not  intend  tu  g>j  Into  the  deuuls  of 
the  plan.  I  think  it  has  been  explained 
time  and  time  again  and  In  order  to  conserve 
the  time  of  the  subconuni.iee.  I  shall  glo^s 
that  over  for  the  moment. 

One  thing  ih.i:  scenis  to  have  escaped  the 
people  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  talk 
about  some  12  or  13  million  beneficiaries 
who  would  inimediate'.y  receive  benefits 
under  my  plan  is  the  fact  that,  while  this 
would  take  up  thi.-^  group,  it  is  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  yuunger  people  who  are 
working,  to  be  able  to  tuke  care  of  paid-up 
Insurance  so  Uiat  when  they  reach  retire- 
ment age,  they  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
tiie  system  Not  only  would  it  be  of  great 
help  to  these  individuals  now  piirtlcularly 
those  who  have  aged  parents,  but  the 
younger  fellow.  25  ct  35  :.r  45,  Tlie  young 
married  man  does  not  knuw  wlien  he  is  guing 
to  leave  this  world.  He  dc«s  not  know  how 
many  children  besides  his  widow  he  will 
leave  behind  him.  These  are  people  who 
would  benefit  as  a  result  of  this.  He  would 
be  providing,  through  the  payment  of  this 
insurance,  for  the  care  of  these  others  who 
he  would  le.ave  behind 

Much  has  been  said  about  how  much  this 
would  cost  to  the  Individual  particularly.  So 
much  money  would  be  taken  out  of  his  pay 
envelope 

Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  when  you 
figure  at  the  highest  possible  figure  which 
Is  a  wage  base  of  $4,800  now.  it  would  take 
only  25  cent.s  a  week,  the  price  of  a  pack 
of  cigarettes.  How  many  people  are  draw- 
ing »4.800  a  year  In  wages?  A  great  many, 
but  not  all  by  a  long  shot.  You  know,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  who  are  in  the 
$2,000  and  $3,0CX)  bracket.  Those  indi- 
viduals who  have  an  Income  of  $2,400  would 
only  pay  about  12  or  13  cents  a  week,  and 
where  could  they  buy  this  type  of  coverage 
at  that  price'' 

The  commercial  Insurance  people,  of 
coursif,  are  opposed  to  my  bill.  But  I  think 
they  are  blind.  I  think  they  fail  to  see  the 
p  >lnt  And  as  Senatr>r  Ht^.tPHRr-r  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  if  this  bill  went  into  effect, 
it  would  permit  these  private  Insurance  com- 
panies to   cut   their   premiums  and   !ncrea.=;e 


th«lr  coverage  because  they  could  eliminate 
th»  high  risk,  those  people  65  or  over. 

They  are  missing  the  boat  now  Ju£t  as  they 
thought  when  they  were  fighting  the  original 
s<>olal  security  bill. 

Sow,  the  doctors  are  all  opposed  to  It — I 
should  not  say  "all" — let  me  correct  that, 
because  I  have  so  many  letters  In  my  offlce 
from  individual  dr>ctors  to  the  contrary — 
many,  many  dixitors  have  written  to  me  that 
thay  are  mem.bers  of  the  AMA  but  the  AMA 
is  njt  speaking  f.jr  them  in  this  matter. 
But  the  AMA,  which  Is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  doctors,  .^ays  that  the  hospitals  will 
be   overcrowded   if   this   bill  should   become 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  you  that  if 
tha  hospitals  are  to  be  overcrowded  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  there  are  two  reasons  for  It: 
One  Is  the  great  need  now  existing  for  hospi- 
talization and  medical  care  of  many  of  these 
ag4d  F>eople.  The  other  Is  that  the  doctors 
would  not  be  doing  their  Job  because  under 
th^  provisions  of  the  Forand  blU.  H.R  4700, 
no  one  can  get  into  the  hospital  unless  a 
doctor  says  so.  The  doctor  has  to  make  all 
arnangements  for  him  He  cannot  stay  In 
th^  hospital  any  longer  than  the  doctor  says 
he  jean  stay  there.  So,  that  is  all  window- 
drasslng. 

Although  the  administration  has  not  come 
up] with  any  program  as  yet.  they  have  done 
a  lot  of  stalling  over  these  many  months. 
Thp  tn.it.h  of  the  matter  is  that  Uiey  have 
bJ9n  t<.)ying  with  several  plans  and  accord- 
Infl  to  the  newspapers  and  according  to  Mr. 
Flemming,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  when  he 
wa$  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
thdlr  plan  has  to  do  with  Bute  and  Federal 
cocpcratlon  In  actually  subsidizing  the 
Inaixrance  companies. 

"iliat  would  mean  about  $400  million  out 
of  :he  Federal  fimd.  out  of  the  general  fund 
each  year,  rather  than  from  contrlbutloiu 
made  to  the  social  secxirlty  fund  by  those 
wh3  would  benefit. 

I'arther.  let  us  keep  in  mind,  and  I  believe 
prfctlcally  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
a  i  ood  knowledge  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
sev?rpl  States,  how  long  would  it  take  be- 
for?  these  several  States  could  work  up  a 
prugram  to  Join  this  Federal  prograjn? 

why,  It  would  take  years.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Ch»ilrman,  It  may  Interest  you  and  the  other 
members  of  this  committee  to  know  that  only 
las'  week  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  when  we  were  considering 
public  P.sststance.  the  question  of  medical 
aid  to  those  on  public  assistance  came  up. 

M(>  tried  to  check.  You  will  recall.  I 
thl^k  It  was  In  1958,  that  Congress  voted  to 
mnje  an  allowance  of.  I  believe  It  was 
$5  or  $6  per  claimant  or  per  client  under 
the  public  welfare  for  medical  assistance. 

To  this  day  there  are  still  15  States  that 
do  not  have  a  medical  program  under  pubUc 
a?s  stance.  Yet  they  are  drawing  the  money 
fron  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  we  do  not 
kndw  how  they  are  using  It. 

low  the  administration  has  been  talking 
ab<  ut  studies.  They  have  made  so  many 
stuaies  that  they  meet  themselves  going 
They   have    not   come    up    with    any 
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program.  They  do  not  have  one.  Ajid  I 
repfeat  what  I  have  said  before:  If  my  plan 
Is  tiot  the  best  plan  to  take  care  of  this 
situation,  let  someone  come  up  with  an 
alternative  that  Is  better  and  if  they  have 
it.  I  will  accept  It. 

fiow,  the  doctors  talk  about  socialized 
me<ilclne.  This  would  not  be  any  more 
socUllzed  medicine  than  the  payments 
already  being  made  under  social  security 
Th*  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  would 
operate  on  the  same  basis  with  the  Govern- 
ment paying  the  bill  as  Blue  Shield  operates 
todny  The  Blue  Shield  Is  a  doctors'  organi- 
zation. They  are  the  ones  who  control. 
Thay  are  the  ones  who  set  the  fees.  They 
are  the  ones  who  agree  to  accept  as  total 
payment  for  a  bill  the  amounts  specified  In 


their  schedule*  providing  the  income  of  the 
individual   Is  below  a  certain  level. 

This  wuuld  operate  In  tiie  same  way. 
Sometimes  I  feel  rather  sick  at  heart  to 
realize  how  some  of  these  dix-Ujrs  feel  and 
seem  to  be  closing  their  eyes  to  the  medical 
needs  of  the  people  and  Just  thinking  of 
their  pocketbooks.  I  have  one  In  my  own 
entourage  of  relatives  who  had  to  scrape  to 
go  through  medical  school.  Like  all  other 
doctors,  he  got  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  being  paid  for  out  of  tax  money. 
In  addition  to  that.  6<jme  employers.  God 
bless  them,  were  kind  enough  t<i  provide  him 
with  employment  at  perhajw  much  more 
than  he  deserved  as  far  as  the  wages  were 
concerned,  because  they  knew  he  wanted  to 
study  medicine. 

And  today,  less  than  10  years  after  he  has 
graduated,  he  owns  his  own  home.  He  owns 
a  house  where  he  has  his  olBce  He  has 
three  cars  In  his  family  and  he  Is  one  of 
those  who  Is  out  fighting  against  the  Fi->rftnd 
bill. 

He  has  forgotten  that  his  own  father  could 
not  afford  to  put  him  thr'<ugh  school  His 
father  was  working  In  a  cotton  mill  for  low 
wages.  His  mother  was  working  in  a  hos- 
pital as  a  scrub  woman  but  he  his  forgotten 
all  that  and  I  say  to  y^u.  thnt  he  Is  one 
that  represents  the  thinking  of  many  of  our 
dix-tors   today,   unfortunately 

The  doctors  in  their  paper,  the  AM.^  News 
a  few  weeks  ago  had  an  editorial  urging 
their  Stale  medical  groups  to  publicize  the 
fact  that  no  one  who  needs  medical  atten- 
tion need  go  without  it  because  he  Is  with- 
out funds.  Well,  It  happened  that  either  on 
the  same  day  or  within  a  week  of  the  time 
that  editorial  appeared  In  that  paper.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  aged  couple  out  In 
the  Middle  West  The  man  Is  78  The 
woman  Is  72.  The  man  cannot  work  at  his 
age.  Is  rather  feeble  His  wife  was  taken  to 
a  hospital.  The  doctors  said  there  was  no 
hope  for  her.  There  was  no  need  of  keept^ 
her  there.  He  took  her  home  and  he  Is 
t.aklng  care  of  her.  Their  Income  Ls  $9t  a 
month  under  the  social  security  system 
Yet,  with  his  letter,  he  enclosed  two  letters 
from  collection  agencies,  dunning  him  for 
the  payment  of  $15  due  to  a  hospital  and 
$40  owed  to  a  hospital. 

So.  I  say  to  you.  Mr  Chairman,  no  matter 
what  the  doctors  tell  me.  I  prefer  the  evi- 
dence, the  concrete  evidence  I  have  In  my 
office  And.  if  you  were  to  come  Into  my 
oaice.  I  could  show  you  a  stark  about  a  foot 
high  of  letters  containing  hospital  bills  and 
medical  bills  that  have  been  paid  by  the 
Individuals. 

Only  yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  In  my  own  district.  She  Is  78  years  of 
age  and  has  been  unable  to  work  for  a  long 
time.  She  had  a  little  home  of  her  own,  five 
room  house  She  has  had  to  borrow  money 
on  that  home  In  order  to  be  able  to  pay  her 
medical  expenses.  And  she  sent  me  a  list  of 
the  medical  expenses  she  had  been  paying — 
and  the  medicines  she  had  been  buying  In 
the  drugstores  at  these  exorbitant  prices 
they  are  charging  for  drugs  today  and  told 
me  her  home  had  been  taken  away  from  her. 
All  she  has  left  in  this  world  is  $100.  She 
had  to  give  up  her  Insurance  f>ollcles.  She 
Is  now  going  on  public  relief  and  says  she 
Is  praying  that  something  along  the  lines  of 
my  bill  would  pass  so  it  might  be  of  some 
help  to  her,  but  if  not  for  her.  because  she 
does  not  expect  to  be  in  this  world  for  long, 
then  for  others  who  find  themselves  In  the 
same  predicament. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  much  more 
time  than  I  should.  I  hope  I  have  cleared 
up  a  few  points  of  misunderstanding. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McNasiara.  We  are  happy  to  have 
you  here.  Congressman. 

I  think  you  have  perhaps  presented  us 
with  one  of  the  finest  statements  we  have 
heard   so   far   In  favor  of    doing  something 


about  this  %ery  serious  problem  we  are  all 
facing.  You  did  not  take  too  much  time. 
I  am  sure  we  can  listen  to  you  all  day  in 
*hat  you  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr  PoKAND.  You  are  very  kind,  Senator. 
That  Is  something  I  feel  down  here.  In  my 
heart. 

Senator  McNamara    I  am   sure  of  that. 

Mr  FoRAND.  There  Is  so  much  to  be  done 
ui  this  field.  We  have  got  to  get  going. 
Stop  talking  and  start  acting 

Senator  McNamara.  Senator,  do  you  have 
any  comment  or  question  of  the  Congress- 
man? 

Senator  Brunsdale  I  think  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Congressman  Forakd  for 
coming  over  here  and  talking  to  us.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Forand.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  I 
may  be  excused,  I  will  go  back  to  my  own 
business. 

Senator  McNamaba.  Surely.  Thank  you 
again. 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirOtNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  April  27.  1960 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  year  Congress  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  postal  and  civil  serv- 
ice workers'  salaries  lagging  behind  the 
cost  of  living  and  creating  substantial 
hardships.  A  great  furor  arises,  much 
lime  is  consumed  and  trouble  created 
for  Congress  and  Government  employees 
alike.  Eventually  some  better  late  than 
never"  pay  scale  revisions  are  made 
which  like  as  not  are  behind  the  times 
before  they  are  written  into  law. 

Just  last  week  administration  spokes- 
men opposed  the  passage  of  pay  raise 
legislation  this  year  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  A  study  is  being  made,  they 
said,  which  will  not  be  completed  before 
September,  and  thus  the  whole  matter 
should  go  over  until  next  year.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  argiiment  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  an  apparent  need  now  for 
upward  revisions  in  the.se  pay  scales. 
What  the  study  will  show,  undoubtedly, 
are  many  di.scropancies  between  pay 
scales  for  various  FtKleral  employment 
which  should  be  adjusted  and  equalized. 
This  can  be  done  as  well  after  current 
legislation  is  enacted  as  before.  Savings 
clauses  could  be  w  ritten  into  present  bills 
to  obviate  this  kind  of  problem. 

While  di.scu.ssing  this  subject  it  is  well 
to  point  out  that  obvious  inadequacies 
in  our  piesent  procedures  for  handling 
Federal  salaiT  scales  are  responsible  for 
the  never-ending  inequities  which  con- 
sume the  time  of  Congress  and  everyone 
else  concerned  in  dealing  with  them. 
These  can  and  should  be  overcome  by 
appropriate  administration  recommen- 
dations followed  up  by  prompt  congres- 
sional action.  Present  procedures  for 
adjustment  of  pay  rates  of  so-called 
"blue-collar"  Government  workeis  point 
the  way  These  are  F'ederal  employees 
such  as  carpenters,  machinists,  and  oth- 


er craftsmen  whose  hourly  wages  are  tied 
to  the  comparable  wages  of  their  coun- 
terparts engaged  in  similar  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  same  area 

At  intervals  area  wage  boards  deter- 
mine prevailing  rates  of  pay  in  a  geo- 
graphical area  and  Government  pay 
rates  are  adjusted  accordingly.  No  lob- 
bying is  involved  ,  Congress  does  not  have 
to  pass  a  law;  substantial  justice  is  af- 
forded with  regard  to  pay  scale'^  prompt- 
ly and  fairly. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  similar 
system,  with  all  its  attendant  advantages. 
could  not  or  should  not  be  worked  out 
for  postal  workers  and  almost  all  civil 
service  workeis. 

One  factor  that  so  far  has  blocked  this 
kind  of  legislation  appears  to  be  the  neg- 
ative attitude  of  various  national  asso- 
ciations of  Government  and  postal  em- 
ployees. They  argue  that  such  a  system 
might  result  in  lower  size  pay  checks  for 
their  members  in  some  small  city,  for 
instance,  as  compared  to  a  member  doing 
the  same  job  in  a  metropolitan  area. 
They  say  it  is  not  fair.  They  demand 
that  all  be  paid  the  same. 

But  should  they?  Or  more  properly, 
in  fact,  are  they?  The  pay  check  of  a 
man  in  the  small  town  where  living  costs 
aie  low  represents  much  moi"e  actual, 
real  pay  than  a  pay  check  for  the  same 
amount  handed  to  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
high-cost-of-living  mrtropoluan  area  I 
think  the  unfairness  of  that  proposition 
and  the  unsoundness  of  the  position  of 
these  national  organizations  is  quite  ap- 
parent. I  think  the  wisdom  and  faii-ness 
of  tying  flexible  wage  rates  to  prevailing 
conditions  in  an  area  of  the  counti'y  is 
certified  by  the  fact  that  i^  is  now  done 
both  in  privat.e  industry  and  for  Govern- 
ment blue-collar  workeis. 

Let  us  do  with  the  postal  workers  and 
the  civil  service  workers  what  sound 
principles  and  common  sense  indicate  we 
should  do.  Let  us  modernize  our  Federal 
pay  procedures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  of  the  places  where  our  public 
servants  work. 

On  the  subject  of  cuirent  pay  bills. 
the  Long  Beach  Independent-Press  Tele- 
gram recently  caiTied  the  following  ap- 
proving editorial : 

[From   the   Long   Beach   Independent-Press 
Telegram,  Apr.  21,  1960| 
Lets  Pay  the  Postman 

With  airmail  zooming  from  coast  to  coast 
In  4'>2  hours  and  with  facsimile  transmis- 
sion In  the  offing,  the  U.S.  Post  Oflice  Is  keep- 
ing pace  physically  with  the  Jet  age.  Sadly. 
it  still  payslts  employees  a  horse-and-bug- 

In  11  years  postal  workers  have  received 
four  pay  raises  toUiling  52',  cents  an  hour. 
A  Long  Beach  postal  clerk  in  the  top  pay 
grade  with  10  years  experience  takes  home 
$159  16  to  his  wife  and  two  children.  E\'- 
ery  2  weeks,  that  Is. 

Pay  for  postal  workers  ranges  from  $2  to 
$2  42  per  hour.  Figure  that  up  at  40  hours 
a  week.  While  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
economy  has  been  rising  on  a  spiral  of  wage 
and  price  hikes,  the  postal  workers  have 
been  practically  standing  still. 

We  have  supported  the  postal  workers' 
fruitless  efforts  In  recent  years  to  get  a  de- 
cent pay  raise.  And  we  support  the  current 
congressional  move  to  give  post-office  em- 
ployees a  10-percent  pay  Increase. 

Every  time  a  postal  pay  proposal  comes 
tip  in  Congress,  the  argument  Ls  heard  that 


pay  shouldn't  be  increased  unless  there  in 
also  a  substfajitlal  increase  in  revenues. 

Although  we  agree  that  the  Poet  Office 
should  be  put  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 
we  consider  it  unfair  to  tie  a  Goverrunent 
employee's  pay  to  the  price  of  poetage 
stamps  just  because  he  happens  to  work  in 
The  pck'-t   office, 

TTiese  workers  .-w'e  getting  stArvati'jn 
wages.  Congress  .should  give  them  a  solid 
increase,  and  the  President  should  sign  It 
into  law. 


Truth  About  Farm  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnci-day.  April  27,  1960 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
income  picture  L-els  t-.visted  around  once 
in  awhile,  especially  'A-hen  statistics  ai'e 
not  handled  correctly  and    accurately. 

We  have  all  heard  the  statement  that 
statistics  can  be  used  to  prove  almost 
anything,  but  frankly,  I  was  very  much 
surpri-sed  when  I  read  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Apiil  22.  1960.  regarding  faim 
income.  This  advertisement  made  sev- 
eral statement.s  which  I  feel  do  not  ac- 
curately reflect  the  current  fai-m  income 
picture. 

Fii'st  of  all.  the  headline  on  the  ad- 
vertisement was  "In  1959  Average  U.S. 
Family  Income.  $6,470;  Average  U.S. 
Farm  Family  Income.  $9,978.'"  The  point 
that  immediately  struck  me  was  the  fig- 
ure of  $9,978  which  was  alleged  to  be 
the  U.S.  farm  family  income.  In  the 
accompanying  tables,  though,  this  in- 
come was  described  as  gross  farm  in- 
come. Ncedle.ss  to  say.  gross  farm  in- 
come IS  not  the  most  important  of  the 
various  measuring  .sticks  of  income. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  a  farmer,  hke 
any  businessman,  is  concerned  with  net 
income,  the  final  result  of  his  gross  in- 
come minus  his  many  production  ex- 
penses. 

I  probably  would  not  have  quarreled 
With  the  advertisement  if  at  least  the 
gross  income  figures  quoted  were  accu- 
rate. They  were  not.  The  accompany- 
ing chait  u.sed  in  the  advertisement,  in- 
dicated that  1959  gro.ss  farm  income  was 
$46.3  billion.  The  laie.st  figures  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  1959 
realized  gro.ss  farm  income  was  $37  bil- 
lion, over  S9  billion  less  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  advertisement.  The  De- 
partment of  Agncultiu'e's  calculation  of 
gross  faim  income  includes  cash  income 
from  marketings.  Govenimcnt  payments, 
value  of  home  consumption,  and  rental 
value  of  dwellings. 

What  IS  really  the  most  objectionable 
and  misleadiniT  aspect  of  this  entire  ad- 
vertisement. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  impres- 
sion It  gives  of  farmers  never  having  it 
so  good.  This  is  just  not  true.  We  who 
are  close  to  agriculttu-e  know  that  the 
farmer  is  facing  many  economic  difBcul- 
ties  and  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  them.  This  type  of  misleading 
materiaJ  does  not  help. 
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In  order  to  keep  the  record  absolutely 
straight,  I  would  like  to  cite  an  excerpt 
from  the  latest  "Farm  Income  Situ- 
ation" published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  April  25,  1960. 

On  1960  farm  income  the  Department 
says  this: 

Developments  since  last  fall  have  en- 
hanced faxmers'  Income  prospects  In  1960. 
The  Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  has 
risen  5  percent  since  mid-December  — mainly 
because  of  higher  prices  for  hogs,  cattle, 
chickens,  and  eggs — and  Is  now  only  slightly 
below  a  year  ago  Prices  of  farm  products 
during  the  remaining  months  of  1960  are 
likely  to  average  about  the  same  as.  or  even 
slightly  higher  than,  the  corresponding 
months  of  1959.  Consequently,  if  gr(jw:ng 
conditions  this  yesir  are  about  average,  cash 
receipts  from  a  continued  heavy  volume  of 
farm  marketings  may  equal  those  of  1959. 
Some  further  Increase  In  farm  production 
expenses  seems  likely,  however,  so  realized 
net  Income  of  f.irm  oper.-itors  from  farming 
may  fall  slightly  short  of  the  $11  billion 
realized  last  year. 

The  "Parm  Income  Situation"  aLso 
lists  average  net  income  of  farm  oper- 
ators per  farm  in  1959  at  S2.547.  This 
figure  is  much  closer  to  the  truth  of  farm 
income  than  is  th  $9  978  flgiire  cited  by 
the  advertisement,  and  remember,  the 
farmer  must  still  pay  for  all  hi.s  living 
e.xpenses  and  capital  improvements  out 
of  this  income. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  s?y 
that  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can 
soon  get  at  the  job  of  doing  something 
constructive  about  this  farm  income 
situation — and  by  that  I  mean,  first,  get- 
ting straight  what  the  real  situation  is. 
and  second,  approaching  the  problem  in 
a    forthright    and    honest    manner. 


The  Student  Loyalty  Oath 


■     EXTENSION  OF  FiEM.^RKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OP  M.>ss.\cjrrsETTS 

IN  THE  .SEN.-\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  I960 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  most 
thoughtful  and  well-r^^a.^'oned  article  by 
our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy!.  In  this  article 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  analyses 
with  both  historical  and  philo.sophical 
understanding  the  ca^e  against  the  in- 
clusion of  special  loyalty  oaths  in  educa- 
tional legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

\  Questionable  TRrND— The   Student 
LoY.ALTY  Oath 
(By  Eugene  J  McCarthy  > 
The    Natlon.al    Defense    Education    Act    of 
1958  requires  a  loyalty  oath  from  those  who 
apply  for  loans  and  an  affidavit  disclaiming 
belief   In   any   organization   which   advocates 
overthrowing    the    Government    by    uncon- 
stitutional   naeans,   or   their  support  of   any 
such    organHaUon.      A    proposal    to    modify 
the  loyalty  oath  provision  of  the  act  Is  again 
moving  through  the  committees  of  Congress. 


Last  year  Senator  Kxnnedt  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  an  amendment  which 
woiuld  ba^e  repealed  both  the  oath  and  the 
aOdavlt.  Speaking  for  hia  committee,  he  ac- 
cepted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  amend- 
n\ant  restoring  the  afflrmatlve  loyalty  oath. 
However,  even  this  m.rxliflcd  proposal  was  re- 
jeated  by  the  Senate 

Now  again  the  opposing  lines  are  being 
d.-awn.  On  the  one  side  are  various  veterans' 
groups,  patriotic  societies,  at  d  Individuals 
wlw  argue  that  no  one  should  hesitate  to 
taHe  a  positive  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
country,  and  that  no  loyal  young  American 
should  hesitate  to  declare  his  antlcommu- 
nlsBTi.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
'Prosed,  Including  son^e  sp>okesmen  for  the 
adfnlnlstratlon,  presidents  of  colleges  and 
universities,  professors,  and  others  who  argue 
that  both  the  oath  and  affidavit  are  un- 
necessary, ineffective,  or  discriminatory.  The 
mlcldle  ground  between  these  two  posltionfi 
is  »iso  occupied.  In  this  area  are  those  who 
for!  the  most  part  are  willing  to  accept  the 
positive  oath  of  allegiance,  but  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  disclaimer  affidavit. 

To  me  the  central  Issue  In  this  contro- 
vensy  seems  to  be  not  one  of  loyalty  or  of 
seAirlty.  but  rather  one  of  propriety. 

«o  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the  basic 
secjurlty  of  the  Nation  will  be  drastically 
afficted  either  by  the  continuation  of  the 
oalpi  and  disclaimer,  by  modification  of  them, 
or  iby  removing  them  completely  from  the 
law.  Certainly,  no  convinced  Communist 
woiild  hesitate  to  ewear  falsely.  On  the 
otl^er  hand,  no  one  can  prove  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  academic  community  will  be 
deatroyed  if  the  oath  and  disclaimer  are  re- 
tal|ied  In  the  law.  Our  educational  system 
is  Strong;  students  and  educators  are  resU- 
lenjt;  students  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  stand  effectively  against  f.acultles:  facul- 
ties seem  to  survive  despite  administrations; 
adihinlstrations  seem  to  sijrvlve  despite  the 
re^nts.  as  in  the  case  of  State  universities; 
bwirds  of  regents  seem  to  survive  despite 
SUiJte  legislatures.  All  have  had  to  put  up 
will  many  difficult  and  disagreeable  things. 

\niflt  Is  called  for  In  this  matter  Is  Judg- 
me  It  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  to  whether 
or  iot  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  has 
beeh  protected  or  advanced  by  the  Inclusion 
of  the  oath  or  affidavit  In  the  National  De- 
fence Education  Act.  There  are  several  gen- 
eral principles  which  must  be  considered 
hert. 

First,  it  Is  Important  that  the  history  of 
the  nature  of  oath  UUtlng  be  considered. 
Tlia  taking  of  an  oath  In  Western  clvlllza- 
ti  >l  has  always  been  considered  as  Impor- 
t.mt  It  has  been  an  act  of  great  religious 
as  fell  as  civil  significance,  and  the  use  of 
theioath  has  generally  been  restricted  to  se- 
rlotis  decisions. 

Traditionally,  oath  taking  has  been  sur- 
rouhded  with  formal  ritual,  reflecting  the 
soleunnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  act  both  to  the  Individual  who 
took  the  oath  and  also  to  the  community  In 
the  service  of  which  It  was  taken.  The  oath 
taken  by  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Judges  of  the 
coujt.'?,  members  of  the  armed  services.  Is  a 
si^'a  and  public  manifestation  that  they  are 
m.iiilng  a  serious  decision;  that  they  are 
performing  a  very  special  kind  of  act  of  ded- 
ication uj  the  public  welfare  It  shows  that 
they  are  taking  up  vital  work  of  the  com- 
muaity.  The  oath  Is  a  reminder  to  them  of 
the  Importance  of  their  responsibility,  and  It 
is  also  a  public  declaration  to  the  people  of 
the  country  that  they  are  accepting  these 
very  special   resp<"jnslbillUe8. 

The  fundamental  sanction  of  the  oath  Is 
the  name  of  God.  It  is  not  an  unrelated 
declaration  to  say  that  no  man  should  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 

Ofcth  taking  loses  something  if  Its  signif- 
icance and  of  Its  dignity  and.  I  think,  too. 


something  of  its  effectiveness  If  It  Is  used 
commonly  or  lightly,  without  prejxiratlon, 
without  due  cause,  without  adequate  cere- 
mony. The  dignity  of  the  oath  Is  lowered 
when  an  oath  Is  used  In  a  routine  manner, 
as  a  mere  step  In  tlie  paperwork  of  making 
a  loan.  The  oath  should  not  be  taken  with- 
out reflection,  without  Identification  with 
public  service.  We  should  go  slowly  in  ex- 
tending oath  taking  to  cover  minor  relation- 
ships of  the  state  and  its  citizens.  But  mak- 
ing a  loan  to  a  student  to  enable  him  to  go 
to  college  Is  essentially  a  personal  financial 
contract.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  such  action 
taken  alone  does  not  merit  the  dignity  of 
an  oath  such  as  Is  now  required  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  This  proposal 
comes  very  close  to  putting  a  cash  value  on 
patriotism. 

The  second  principle  which  has  bearing 
on  this  decision  Is  fundamental  to  demo- 
cratic society  and  democratic  government. 
Democracy  Implies  an  alBrmatlon  of  confl- 
dence  In  the  Integrity  and  responsibility  of 
the  individual  person.  In  a  democracy  it  Is 
assumed  that  an  Individual  Is  innocent  of 
crime  unless  he  Is  proven  guilty.  As  far  aa 
his  general  acts  as  a  citizen  are  concerned. 
It  should  be  assumed  that  he  is  loyal  until 
he  has  been  proved  to  be  other  than  loyal. 
Democratic  government  acknowledges  that 
the  Individual  has  personal  responsibilities; 
that  he  has  certain  unalienable  rights  Inher- 
ent In  bis  nature  as  a  man,  and  because  uf 
this  nature,  he  must  be  given  a  measure  of 
freedom  and  also  a  measure  of  responsibility 
for  self-dlsclpllne  which  is  outside  the  power 
of  any  group  or  any  Institution,  Including 
the  state.  There  is  a  place  for  loyalty  oaths 
and  for  oaths  of  allegiance  In  democratic 
society,  but  such  an  oath  should  not  be 
presented  ordinarily  In  a  negative  oontext, 
but  rather  as  a  proud  and  public  alllrmatioa 
of  dedication  to  duty. 

The  record  of  history  shows  quite  clearly 
that  It  has  been  the  tyrannies — the  tyran- 
nical governments,  the  absolute  monarchs. 
the  totalitarian  states — those  governments 
which  were  most  uncertain  of  themselves 
or  which  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse  that 
have  made  oath  taking  a  rigid,  common,  if 
not  universal,  requirement.  In  our  own 
generation  we  need  go  back  only  to  the  Nazi 
period  In  Germany  Under  that  regime  every 
time  a  citizen  of  Germany  met  another  citi- 
zen on  the  street,  he  was  expected  to  raise 
his  hand  in  salute  and  say.  '  HeU  Hitler  • 
This  was  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  at  least 
a  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to  Hitler  and 
to  the  Nazi  movement.  Certainly  this  was 
not  evidence  of  a  vital  living  society,  of  a 
society  made  up  of  free  men,  but  rather  It 
waa  a  sign  of  uncertainty,  of  hesitation,  and 
of  fear. 

Basically,  these  are  the  considerations  that 
are  Involved  In  the  current  debate;  not  In 
the  same  degree,  of  course,  but  certainly  in 
substance.  For  the  absolute  monarch  and 
for  the  tyrant,  oath  taking  becomes  a  device 
to  harass,  to  threaten,  and  to  control  citizens 
Loyalty  oaths  of  this  kind  are  no  real  con- 
tribution to  the  security  of  a  nation  of  free 
men.  but  rather  a  manifestation  of  Insecurity 
reflecting  a  fear  of  government  ofllclals  and 
others  who  seek  to  intimidate  and  frighten 
others  and  thus  t.o  reassure  themselves. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  loyalty  oath  In 
the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  Is  of 
this  order.  If  It  could  be  l.'^olated.  It  might 
well  be  said  to  be  Insignificant,  but  there  Is 
d.anger  that  It  will  establish  a  trend  which 
will  not  do  honor  to  democracy  or  to  the 
traditions  of  the  United  States.  To  extend 
a  requirement  for  loyalty  oaths  to  more  and 
more  relationships  which  are  relatively  un- 
important or  which  are  personal  or  which 
are  socially  In.slgnlflcant  Is  to  run  the 
danger  of  undermining  our  traditions  and 
at  the  same  time  of  destroying  confidence 
In  democratic  government  and  in  democratic 
institutions. 
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This  danger  was  recognized  in  the  very 
beginning  of  our  Nation  I  am  sure  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  not  have  been  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  Imposing  loyalty  oaths  on 
students  seeklnp  loans  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  when  that  institution  was 
established,  for  he  -said  that  he  regarded  It 
as  "based  on  the  Inimiiabie  freedom  of  the 
human  mind.  For  here."  he  said,  "we  are 
not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  It  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  error  so  long  as  reason 
l8  free  to  combat  It."  And  following  the 
Revolution,  even  the  conservative  Alexander 
Hamilton  opposed  the  expurgatory  oath 
which  waa  deelf<ned  t(j  weed  out  the  Tories 
In  New  York.  Hamilton  said  that  this  oath 
would  have  the  following  effect:  "To  excite 
the  honest  nnd  conscientious  and  to  hold 
out  a  bribe  to  perjury.  •  •  •  Nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
common  law  tlian  such  an  inquisition  •  •  • 
in  the  conscience  of  men." 

There  Is  an  Interesting  rejxirt  on  the 
matter  of  oath  taking  In  Clarendon's  "The 
Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  In  England  "  Ac- 
cording to  this  history.  In  the  year  1639  when 
King  Charles  was  proceeding  against  the 
Scots,  It  was  proposed  that  all  members  of 
the  English  nobility  make  a  special  protesta- 
tion of  their  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
King  and  disclaim  and  renounce  any  In- 
telligence or  correspondence  with  the  rebels. 
Two  members  of  the  English  nobility.  Lord 
Say  and  Lord  Brook,  refused  to  profess  their 
loyalty  to  the  King  They  said,  "If  the  king 
suspected  their  loyalty,  he  might  proceed 
against  them  as  he  thought  fit;  but  that  It 
was  against  the  law  to  Impoee  any  oath  or 
protestation  upon  them  which  were  not 
enjoined  by  the  law;  and.  In  that  resi>ect. 
that  they  might  not  betray  the  common 
liberty,  they  would  not  submit  to  It." 

Finally,  I  think  the  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion should  take  into  account  the  principle 
that  professional  group»s  generally  should 
govern  their  own  members  Just  as  we  as- 
sume that  In  a  democracy  every  citizen  will 
be  loyal,  eo  too  we  expect  eaf  h  ji.'ofesslon  to 
determine  Ita  own  goitls  and  to  adopt  lt«  own 
procedures  and  rules  for  disciplining  its  own 
members.  Sound  democracy  reserves  the  au- 
thority of  government  Intervention  only  to 
those  cases  In  which  the  common  good  is 
clearly  threatened  by  failures  by  other  groups 
or  Institutions, 

We  expect,  for  example,  that  the  American 
Medical  Associatloi;  will  promote  medicine 
without  government  threat  and  that  lUs 
members  will  abide  by  the  H.ppocratlc  oath 
and  the  other  standards  of  the  profession. 
It  Is  common  practice  to  permit  the  bar  as- 
sociation to  determine  rules  for  admission 
and  rules  for  practice  and  to  discipline  its 
own  members.  Each  one  who  U  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  cf  the  law  or 
to  the  other  professions  pledges  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties:  Indeed,  the  word 
"profession"  Itself  Is  drawn  from  the  action 
of  professing  or  of  taking  an  oath  publicly. 

The  academic  profession  In  turn  has  Its 
own  goals  and  Its  own  responsibilities.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  a  common  pnir- 
poee;  namely,  to  help  students  seek  and  ac- 
quire truth,  Eitch  Institution  has  Its  unique 
traditions  and  objectives.  A  student  when 
he  enters  a  college  or  university  makes  an 
Implicit  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  purpose  of 
the  university  If  he  does  not  adhere  to  its 
sUndards,  he  la  likely  either  to  withdraw  or 
he  is  subject  to  expulsion.  As  a  student,  his 
professional  reaponslblllty  Is  the  concern  of 
the  college,  and  college  authorities  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  him  alined  through  a  variety 
of  efforts  not  excluding  an  appeal  for  loyalty 
to  the  "crimson."  or  to  the  "blue,"  or  to  the 
"maroon   and  gold,"  as  the  ca,«e  may  be 

Of  course.  It  might  be  well  \'  the  very  act 
of  entering  upon  the  work  of  paining  a 
college  education  were  made  an  occa.'^ion  of 
great  public  slgniflcance,  and  a  public  dec- 
laration of  dedication  called  for.  It  might 
be  desirable  that  all  students  who  enter  col- 


lege take  such  an  oath  to  remind  them  of  the 
special  social  significance  and  social  respon- 
sibility that  go  with  education  and  to  stir 
them  to  more  solemn  dedication  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
learning.  But  this  is  not  the  loyalty  oath 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

For  the  Government  to  intervene  In  the 
professional  controls  now  exercL'^ed  in  our 
colleges  and  to  take  steps  which  purport  to 
guarantee  loyalty  of  students  requires  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  colleges  have  failed 
In  relf-dlsclpUne.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
proponents  of  the  loyalty  oath  have  seriously 
questioned  the  loyalty  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, faculty  or  students,  nor  do  they 
declare  that  in  fact  any  phitern  of  disloyalty 
actually  exists.  To  my  mind,  the  available 
evidence  argues  for  continued  confidence 
In  the  ability  and  Integrity  of  teach'?rs  and 
ndmlnlttratlons  and  also  of  Anxerlcan  college 
students.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  basic 
Issue  here  U  really  one  of  the  propriety  of 
oath-taking,  of  respect  for  the  traditions  of 
this  Nation,  and  of  the  fundamental  de- 
mands of  democracy. 


Friendship  With  Costa  Rica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    rtNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Apr  a  27,  1960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  have  recently 
had  a  most  Interesting  and  enlighteninfi 
visit  from  the  very  able  Ambas.sador  of 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United 
States.  Manuel  Escalantc,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Washington  from  San  Jose. 

He  presented  to  me  a  copy  of  their 
newspaper,  La  Nacion.  that  carried  on  its 
front  page  the  translation  of  my  remarks 
about  Costa  Rica.  This  survey  of  Cotta 
Rica  has  made  the  people  of  all  Central 
America  feel  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
terested in  them  and  their  problems. 
The  Ambassador  informs  me  that  there 
has  been  tremendous  interest  generated 
in  all  Latin  America  by  the  trip  to  Costa 
Rica  by  myself  and  four  of  our  Mem- 
bers which  has  produced  a  definite  desire 
on  our  parts  to  know  them  better. 

My  predictions  concerning  the  neces- 
sity to  assist  this  stable  and  serious  de- 
mocracy with  no  army,  ha.s  evidently 
been  shared  by  thi-ee  stalwart  banks. 
They  have  found  an  economic  way  to 
partially  accomplish  what  is  needed  with 
loans  through  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
World  Bank.  The  fact  that  of  these 
three  institutions,  a  private  bank  should 
make  a  loan  of  a  substantial  amount. 
shows  very  clearly  Uiat  after  extensive 
investigation  and  detailed  economic 
studies,  the  potential  of  Costa  Rica  has 
only  been  sleeping  and  this  initial  help 
will  begin  the  progress  of  raising  their 
standai-d  of  living  to  keep  pace  with  their 
educational  progress. 

This  financial  help  had  been  applied 
for  many  months  before  our  trip,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  pleased  with 
this  step.  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  not 
enough  and  shows  only  purpose  and  in- 
tention to  continue  to  help  this  very  good 


friend  of  ours  In  a  substantial  way.  The 
sugar  industry  of  Costa  Rica  Ls  asking 
for  an  ofiBcial  increase  of  their  quota  to 
the  United  States  of  55,000  tons,  and 
they  say  it  is  a  basic  necessity  for  them, 
not  only  for  the  needed  injection  of  dol- 
lars into  their  economy,  but  also  to  allow 
them  to  expand  and  cultivate  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  their  countn.\ 

I  have  to  thank  Ambassador  Escalante 
fur  his  detailed  explanation  of  these  eco- 
nomic facts  and  he  has  convinced  me 
that  it  is  no  privilege  but  the  definite 
program  of  his  country  to  go  ahead  and 
meet  their  obligatioris  with  hard  work. 
He  has  asked  me  to  express  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  his  friends 
who  have  visited  Costa  Rica,  the  sincere 
friendship  of  the  Costa  Rican  people  for 
the  United  States.  On  my  behalf,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica  in  their  choice  of  a  hard- 
working Ambassador  who  understands 
both  our  countries. 

1  believe  the  matter  of  revising  our 
estimate  under  our  sugar  program  is 
long  overdue  and  without  fail  this  Con- 
gress should  do  sometliing  about  it  at 
this  time.  We  can  take  the  easy  way  out 
by  just  extending  the  present  law.  how- 
ever, if  we  want  to  really  do  something 
that  will  dispel  some  of  the  doubt  of  our 
sincerity  in  this  hemisphere  by  acting 
now. 

Our  Latin  American  neichbors  are  not 
all  sure  that  we  have  a  proper  evaluation 
of  their  friendship  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  our  country  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  We  can  do  worse  than 
concentrate  on  building  our  friendship 
where  they  count  the  most  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  place  to  start  than  in 
Costa  Rica  and  no  better  proof  of  our 
appreciation  than  to  do  the  things  that 
count  most  both  for  ourselves  as  well  as 
their  peoples. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress knows  the  importance  of  re-evalua- 
tion and  reshuffling  of  otir  own  sugar 
program. 

This  Congress  will  be  remiss  in  its 
duties  if  it  fails  to  act. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Norris-La  Gvardia 
Act  of  1932 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  27. 1960 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Fagan,  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  other  elected  officials,  as 
well  as  the  membership  of  Local  249, 
General  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  and 
Helpers,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  one  of  the  outstanding  locals 
in  my  district,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
designed  to  take  the  Federal  couits  out 
of  running  labor  organizations.  This 
bill  would  amend  the  Norris-La  Guardia 
Act  of  1932. 

Mr.  Fagan  said  "that  since  Congress 
saw  fit  to  pass  the  Landrum-GriSin  bill 
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last  year  providing  that  the  union  mem- 
bership— and  only  the  membership — has 
the  right  to  make  the  final  determination 
of  making  local  union  policy,  then  the 
Intent  of  Congress  is  being  disregarded 
when  the  courts  take  over  the  union  af- 
fairs." 
The  Landrum-Orlffln  bill — 

He  continued — 

specifically  states  that  the  ultimate  remedy 
of  any  Internal  solution  Is  entirely  up  to  the 
membership  of  that  union,  and  that  no  of- 
ficer can  be  removed  from  office  except  by 
membership    vote. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fagan  and  I 
feel  that  our  Federal  courts  are  to  hear 
cases  and  make  decisions  and  should  not 
have  the  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
either  business  or  labor,  nor  the  right  to 
run  businesses  or  labor  organizations. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  enable 
the  Federal  courts  to  devote  themselves 
to  their  normal  judicial  functton.s  with- 
out the  need  to  consider  or  undertake 
the  administration  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation. It  will  also  permit  the  union 
officers,  rather  than  judicial  appoint- 
ments, to  run  the  labor  unions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  unles.s 
this  proposed  legislation  is  passed,  the 
present  condition  merely  provides  an- 
other avenue  for  those  who  are  opposed 
to  organized  labor  to  eliminate  it  by 
bleeding  the  treasuries  for  excessive 
charges  to  cover  the  costs  of  paying  the 
expenses  and  salaries  of  these  "judicially 
appointed  administrators."  According  to 
the  latest  reports  released  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  has  cost  the  treasuries  of 
the  local  unions  nearly  $1  million  to  pay 
the  monitors  and  the  staffs  as  well  as  the 
legal  fees. 

The  antiunion  forces,  which  have 
flourished  during  the  past  7  years,  ap- 
parently realize  they  cannot  beat  th" 
unions  so  they  will,  if  possible,  try  to 
break  them  fiTiancially.  They  know  if 
union  funds  are  spent  to  cover  salaries 
and  expen.ses  of  judicial  appointments 
and  lawyers'  fees,  there  will  not  be  any 
available  to  promote  organization  work — 
if  they  cannot  beat  them,  they  plan  to 
nreak  them 

I  feel  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
will  at  least  give  the  local  labor  unions 
a  fighting  chance  to  use  their  money  for 
the  interest  of  the  membership 


Twenty-five  Yetri  of  Soil  Coniervttion 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or    TEXAN 

IN  THI  HOUSl  or  REPRiaiNTATIVEh 

WfdMfsdav.  AnrU  27. 1960 

Mr  POAOE,  Mr  Speftker,  today,  our 
Nation  obaervpa  the  35th  unnlvcrsAry  of 
the  Soil  ConaervtUon  Service 

I  wn  confident  that  April  27.  1935,  will 
be  recorded  m  a  turnlmr  point  In  the 
hl.^tory  of  American  agriculture,  and  of 
world  agriculture.  When  the  Congreaa 
Adopted  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  that 
created  the  Soil  Coru»ervatlon  Service  m 
an  agency  In  the  US    Deportment  of 


Agriculture,  a  government  for  the  first 
time  in  history  established  a  national 
r>oUcy  for  the  deliberate  conservation  of 
its  soil  and  water  resources. 

Since  then  we  have  set  a  pattern  and 
a  policy  of  conservation  which  scientLsts 
of  other  countries  come  here  to  study  and 
to  copj.  The  Soil  Conservation  Act 
signed  by  Pre.'^ident  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt on  April  27,  1935.  after  the  74th  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  leeislation  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  established  the  United 
States  as  a  pioneer  in  tlie  field  of  soil 
and  water  conservation 

Of  paj-ticular  interest  to  me  ha.'^  been 
the  watershed  development  and  flood- 
prevention  phase  of  the  overall  .soil  and 
water  conservation  prog  ram  Water- 
shed development  has  been  a  key  part  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program 
since  its  beginning.  It  set  up  its  first 
demonstration  projects  within  watershed 
boundarie.-^  Many  of  the  early  soil  con- 
servation districts  were  organized  on  a 
wateished  basis. 

The  formal  watershed  approach  to 
.soil  and  water  conservation  besran  in  1936 
when  the  Co.nLiress  pas.sed  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  On  May  15,  1952.  I  introduced 
the  first  bill  'H.R  7868'  to  establish  a 
flood-prevention  program  The  idea  was 
not  enacted  into  law  for  2  years  but  in 
1953  Con^'ies.s  authorized  the  pilot  water- 
shed procram.  The  next  year.  Public 
566.  the  Watershed  Protection  and  F^ood 
Prevention  Act,  was  passed  and  speeded 
up  this  work  on  a  broad,  national  scale. 
It  places  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of 
the  locBl  citizens.  It  gives  them  a 
chance  to  develop  their  own  water.shed 
plans.  When  they  have  completed  their 
plans  and  on:anization,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  come  in  at  their  invitation 
as  a  juaior  partner  to  help  them  carry 
out  their  waterr.lied  pro'jram.  That  is 
the  American,  the  democratic  way  of 
doing  things, 

Sometmes,  of  course,  just  because  it 
is  the  democratic  way,  things  do  not  get 
donr  as  quickly  as  the  local  people  and 
we  in  Congress  would  like.  We  have  to 
be  careful  in  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  We  have  to  see  that  a  proposed 
watoishevi  program  Is  feasible  and  eco- 
nomical; that  It  will  produce  benefits  in 
excfss  of  costs  There  are  times  when 
a  project  has  to  wait  until  the  land- 
owners voluntarily  make  available  ease- 
ments or  rlRhts-of-way  where  dams  are 
to  be  built. 

However,  we  do  set  things  done  just 
R.S  fast  |us  money  la  available  This  is 
p.speclallj'  true  where  the  Soil  C'^in.sorva- 
tion  Serrice  Is  providing  leadership  We 
get  this  important  work  done  without 
sacrificing  any  of  our  es.sentlal  frrodom 
and  without  relinqul.shlng  our  indivKluni 
rights 

During  the  past  year,  a.s  the  peop> 
have  gained  experience,  the  wn'ershed 
program  [n  movlni;  faster  At  f\rst,  m 
application.-*  for  Federnl  participation 
came  In,  progrt'.H.M  waa  .slow  But  now 
with  huodreda  of  applications  approved 
for  corvitrucllon  work,  wc  arc  moviiu' 
Into  high  gear.  We  are  gaining  mo- 
mentum, The  pace  Is  steadily  increas- 
ing The  requirement  for  funds  Is 
greater  than  ever  We  need  and  irrk 
the  undaratandlng  of  the  AppiopiiatioiVN 
Committee 


I  also  want  to  reOOCOlse  the  other  parts 
of  the  Soil  Con^fTVatlon  Service's  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as  technical  service 
to  soil  conservation  districts  and  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program.  All 
of  these  various  parts  are  important  and 
nece.ssary.  They  all  fit  naturally  into 
the  whole,  well-rounded  program  en- 
visioned by  the  Congress  when  it  pas.scd 
the  original  Soil  Conservation  Act  25 
years  ago. 

Under  that  act  and  the  additional 
legislation  adopted  since  then,  the  Soil 
Consei-vation  Service  has  been  doing  a 
tremendous  job.  It  is  working  with  both 
rural  and  urban  people  in  their  efforts 
to  conserve  and  develop  our  essential 
natural  resources  of  soil,  water,  plants, 
and  wildlife.  On  this  anniversary  the 
Nation  salutes  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  its  first  quarter  century  of 
devoted,  productive  work  It  is  our  sin- 
cere hope  and  expectation  that  the  next 
25  years  will  be  equally  as  productive. 

Unless  we  save  our  soil  it  will  surely 
not  save  us. 


Residual  Fuel  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PF.NNTSYl  VAN1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  27.  I960 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  now 
would  seem  the  appropriate  time  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  advise  those 
responsible  for  the  oil  import  control 
program  that  we  are  not  .satisfied  with 
the  elevator  operation  to  which  the  Na- 
tion has  been  exposed  since  the  program 
took  effect  last  year. 

I  need  not  remind  Congress  that  man- 
datory controls  were  effectuated  by  the 
President  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
oil  shippers  to  adhere  to  requirements  of 
the  so-called  voluiitary  control  procram 
The  latter  plan  was  a  consequence  of  a 
study  and  recommendation  by  a  Cabinet 
committee  concerned  with  the  debilita- 
tion of  domestic  fuel  industries  by  ex- 
cessive oil  imports  The  recommenda- 
tion was  Implemented  by  Congress 
through  the  national  defense  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  extending  the  Recipro- 
cal Trad-'  A«r'H'ments  Act, 

Theii^  \«,e:r  doubts.  Mr  Speaker,  about 
the  effectivencs.s  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram Some  of  us  were  not  convinced 
that  It  would  work  Eventually  the  ad- 
mln:st!nnon  and  Senate  leaders  aurecd 
that  this  means  of  .sufo«uardlng  the 
.strength  of  domestic  fuel  lndu.stru»3  wa.' 
acceptable  and  had  to  be  made  work- 
able 

The  failure  of  the  voluntary  piouram 
Is  now  K  matter  of  record  and  tiie  man- 
datory prouram  will  also  go  into  the 
book.s  as  I)  romplt'te  failure  unless  rstiib- 
lishrd  lule.s  are  enforce<l  beginning  no 
later  than  July  I  of  this  year  The 
reiijious  i\rr>  obvlou.s 

Intel  national  oil  companies  cannot  br 
I'^ft  to  their  own  devices  It  wa«  only 
a  short  time  after  the  President  signed 
the  trade  a^jrremcnt.s  bill  In  1958  that 
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importers  began  to  flood  the  countrj- 
with  foreign  residual  oil.  The  1954 
levels,  as  recommended  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  and  translated  into  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  were  immedi- 
ately ignored.  The  final  residual  oil  im- 
port figures  for  1958  were  182  million 
barrels,  with  the  surge  increasing  in  the 
early  months  of  1959. 

It  was  this  disregard  of  the  voluntary 
program  that  prompted  I'residcnt  Eisen- 
hower to  proclaim  the  mandatoi-j-  pro- 
gram— based  on  1957  levels — effective 
April  1.  1959,  For  a  short  time  it  ap- 
peared that  shippers  would  respect  the 
official  allocation  levels,  but  their  avari- 
cious tendencies  became  apparent  long 
before  the  end  of  1959.  The  year's 
totals — from  January  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31 — amounted  to  223  million  barrels, 
or  50  million  barrels  in  excess  of  the 
1957  levels.  Unfortunately,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  caught  in  this  swirl  of 
foreign  residual  oil,  agreed  to  a  17-per- 
cent increase  in  allocations  for  the  first 
half  of  1960.  Even  this  generous  con- 
cession was  not  satisfactory  to  the  im- 
porters, however,  and  with  the  advent 
of  the  new  year,  shipments  of  residual 
oil  immediately  besan  to  spiral  upward 
once  again.  In  the  last  week  of  Jan- 
uary the  daily  average  went  to  946.000 
barrels  In  contrast  to  the  new  allotment 
of  425.000  barrels.  Within  a  short  time 
almost  all  of  the  allowable  volume  had 
moved  into  this  country,  leaving  the 
shipping  companies  to  plead  for  another 
raise  in  controls  to  prevent  a  cutoff  In 
the  last  2  months  of  the  January-June 
picture. 

I  do  not  excuse  the  Department  of 
Interior  accedin?  to  the  creedy  de- 
mands of  the  int<'rnational  oil  peddlers: 
their  diabolical  .scheme  should  have 
been  recognized  v  hen  shipments  jumped 
sharply  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  year. 
Inasmuch  as  the  control  procrram  had 
bf-en  in  operation  for  a  comparatively 
short  time.  howi«ver.  the  Interior  De- 
partment may  be  partially  excused  on 
the  grounds  that  it  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  administering  such  a  pro- 
gram No  such  excuses  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Congress  in  the  months  and 
years  to  follow. 

To  suggest  that  Incoming  shipments 
should  be  restricted  to  a  day-to-day  or 
week-to-wcek.  oi  even  month-to-month 
allotment  would  be  impractical. 

.'^ecrc  tary  Seaton's  announcement  that 
a  3-month  allocation  period  would  be 
■ubatituted  for  the  half-year  schedules 
would  seem  to  be  a  logical  development. 
I  believe  that,  In  this  way,  Imports  con 
be  controlled  eflcctlvcly. 

WluU  I  now  vnant  to  learn  l,s  exactly 
how  much  oil  Is  to  be  admitted  during 
the  first  3  months  of  th:-«  new  rxi)eil- 
mentatlon  I  .sugprst  that  it  would  be 
In  flefliuu-e  (if  coni,'re.sslnnal  lntei;t  to  sot 
lmix)rt  !cvt is  in  cxres.s  of  th.c  \K1  record. 
Of  oquul  iiniKi;  t  nice  Is  the  plan  of  en- 
forcement. l\u  Interior  l>-puiiment 
sull  be  m  di'fuull  If  It  fails  lo  ticcuii\piiiiv 
Ita  Mhntule  publication  with  a  qunlined 
wnrnini.'  that  anv  breacli  of  the  nllorn- 
';  ti.s  Will  v,n[  be  tolerated  If  the  Sec- 
rrt.'iry  frel.s  that  a  provlsloti  for  prnnU/- 
iiiH  violators  should  be  written  into  law, 
I  am  conddcnt  tliat  Con^rr.s&  will  recot- 


nize  his  request.  Certainly  there  is  no 
disputing  the  implied  will  of  Congress 
in  Its  enactment  of  the  national  defense 
amendment.  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  given  unequivocal  in.surance  that 
oil  import  levels  would  be  set  on  the  1954 
statistical  tables 

Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am  arranging  for 
a  delegation  from  the  House,  represent- 
ing affected  States,  to  vi.'-'it  with  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  respon- 
sible for  setting  up  and  administering 
the  oil  control  program,  I  invite  col- 
leagues concerned  with  the  recent  de- 
parture from  a  previously  announced 
course  of  action  in  the  oil  control  pro- 
gram to  accompany  me  to  this  confer- 
ence. 

The  national  defense  amendment  was 
created  to  provide  protection  for  do- 
mestic industries  that  would  be  required 
to  carry  the  energy  load  in  an  emer- 
gency. Unless  the  spirit  of  this  act  is 
carried  out,  further  destruction  of  Amer- 
ica's coal-  and  oil-producing  industries  is 
inevitable.  The  volume  of  imports  ad- 
mitted in  1959  over  the  1957  limit  was 
equivalent  in  energy  value  to  12  million 
tons  of  bituminous  coal.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  coal  mines  of  Penn.'^yl- 
vania.  West  'Virginia,  and  'Virginia  would 
have  participated  in  business  approxi- 
mating this  tonnage  had  not  the  im- 
porters chosen  to  ignore  the  standards 
set  by  the  U.S,  Qovemment,  We  are  in 
a  bad  way  when  international  traders 
are  permitted  this  latitude.  To  submit 
to  their  arrogance  is  unprincipled;  it  is 
shameful:  it  is  odious. 

I  a.-^k  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
meeting  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
so  that  we  may  state  in  unqualified  terms 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  this  Government. 


Dtvelopment  Center  of  the   United  Cere- 
bral Palsy  of  Northern  V^irginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vLiciwiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1960 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  among 
the  hundreds  of  organizations,  large  and 
small,  that  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
mltlKate  human  misery,  once  In  a  while  a 
relatively  small  on«  is  puriiculurly 
noteworthy  because  of  the  impurtanre 
of  the  work  It  Is  doing,  and  because  of 
the  devotion  with  which  members  of 
the  organization  approach  their  task 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  lo  one  of 
these,  the  DeveU^pmrnt  Center  of  the 
I'nited  Cerebral  Pal.vy  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

There  can  be  no  more  worthy  a  goal 
than  that  of  thl^  center-  the  alleviation 
HMcl  curt'  of  the  mueli  dreaded  oerebial 
palsy  Uiat  afTrcts  so  mai\y  of  our  ehll- 
dim 

A  baby  afTlictcd  with  crirbral  palsy  Is 
born  every  53  minutes,  but  If  a  special 
development  center  In  nearby  northern 
Virginia  has  anytiUng   to  do  with  It. 


childi-en  stricken  with  this  dread  cnp- 
pler  will  liave  a  much  easier  time  of  it. 
And,  eventually,  cures  for  tliis  feared 
scourge  may  be  found  through  research 
efforts  spurred  by  the  center. 

The  devotion  to  the  task  by  those 
participating  in  the  activities  of  the 
center  can  l)est  be  illustrated  by  tracing 
the  development  and  operation  of  this 
u     iderful   organization. 

In  a  serise.  the  story  of  the  genesis 
and  progress  of  the  center,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  111  North  Cherry  Street  in 
Falls  Church,  is  nearly  as  exciting  as 
the  work  being  done  there. 

Some  10  years  ago  a  --mail  but  deter- 
mined group  of  northern  Virginians, 
alarmed  by  statistics  that  1  out  of 
evei-y  300  cluldren  born  is  afflicted  with 
cerebral  palsy  and  by  the  fact  that  no 
facilities  were  available  locally  to  fight 
the  Nation's  No.  1  multiple  cnppler,  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  The 
nucleus  of  this  group  was  made  up  of 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  the 
children  who  had  been  stricken  with 
this  type  of  brain  injury. 

Although  victims  of  cerebral  palsy 
were  to  be  foimd  in  great  numbers  in 
the  area,  th.ese  leaders  were  shocked  to 
realize  that  there  was  a  complete  lack 
of  facilities  there  for  treatment  and  edu- 
cation on  the  subject.  Through  their 
efforts,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  North- 
ern 'Virginia,  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian. 
voluntary  crgani?ation  came  into  being. 

Focal  point  lor  operations  of  the  group 
is  the  Northern  "Virginia  Cerebral  Palsy 
Development  Center  for  preschoolchil- 
dren.  Provided  rent-free  by  the  city  of 
Falls  Church,  it  is  the  only  facility  of  its 
kind  in  northern  'Virginia.  It  operates 
solely  through  contributions  from  area 
residents. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Northern 
Virginia  also  contributes  to  National  and 
State  research  activities  on  cerebral 
palsy,  particularly  at  the  University  of 
Vuginin.  and  conducts  an  extensive  edu- 
cational program  for  parents,  volunteers 
and  the  genei  al  public, 

A  visit  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Develop- 
ment Center  is  an  inspiring  yet  sobering 
event.  Here  one  sees,  face  to  face,  the 
grim  manifestations  of  this  dread  crip- 
pler.  Here  one  wnnes.ses  men  and  wom- 
en dedicated  to  fhe  task  of  easing  the 
lot  of  the.'e  afflltted,  and  striving  des- 
perately to  restore  usefulness  and  hap- 
pines.s  to  stricken  children. 

In  truth,  a  whole  new  world  of  oppor- 
tunity and  joy  i.s  opened  up  fur  iJic  24 
youngsters  who  are  furtiuiuie  enough  to 
.share  the  lacililles  ol  the  center  Tl.j'y 
come  from  assorted  fanuiie.s  m  the  area, 
since  wealth  or  poveity  play  no  part  In 
tlie  selection  of  .student.-^ 

At  the  center,  pre-.'choul  children  who 
hud  liule  or  no  hopr  o:  .ii;enthng  regu- 
lar scliool,  yi  t  V.  ho  inik;:.!  bt  ron.Mdeietl 
rducable,  ieeei\f  dwilv  tiuming,  Uiempy, 
companion.ship.  und  tneiul.ship  Thesr 
mgredlent.s  air  (■^^rI.lml  to  n  prognvir. 
of  emotional,  rduiationul  t\n(^  phy-slial 
drvelopmenl 

Pome  of  thr  .'iuttcius  wv.r  unable  lo 
.swallow,  or  talk,  oi  \^aik   or  even  .^lu^ld 
when  tliey  first  rni oiled  at   liie  cnuc! 
Long   houi.s   of    patient    tiuliung,   uncu-i 
Uie    guidance    o!    rxpeilencrd    lrarhi;s 
hivs  resulted  in  slow  but  sure  progn,^ 
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for  these  students.  More  than  10  per- 
cent have  been  rehabilitated  to  the  point 
where  they  have  been  able  to  move  on  to 
regular  schools. 

At  present,  the  center  maintains  a 
staff  of  two  full-time  and  four  part- 
time  employees.  In  addition  to  these 
professionally  trained  staffers,  many 
volunteers  have  c'.ieerfully  donated  their 
services  to  the  cause. 

Although  in  the  short  span  of  5  years 
enrollment  has  increased  from  4  to  24. 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  Score.s 
of  other  cerebral  palsy  children  in 
northern  Virginia  could  benefit  from  the 
wonders  the  center  has  to  offer. 

Those  who  are  mterested  in  the  de- 
velopment center  know  that  they  have 
just  scratched  the  surface,  and  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  an  expansion  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  them  well,  and  to  as.>ure  them  of 
my  full  support. 


Third  Meeting  of  Canada- United  States 
Inttrparliamentary  Groop — Joint  Pren 
Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  27,  i960 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  hosts  to  tht> 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group.  Under  the  terms  of  the  au- 
thorizing resolution  24  legislators  from 
each  of  the  two  countries  comprise  the 
group.  For  the  United  States  12  mem- 
bers are  from  the  House  and  12  from  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  House  delegation.  But  I  must 
state  that  my  work  was  made  easier  by 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  delegation.  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont.  He  al- 
ways was  available  for  guidance  and 
assistance  no  matter  how  pressing  his 
other  commitments. 

The  steering  group  of  the  House,  in 
addition  to  myself,  included  Hon  Frank 
M.  Coffin,  of  Maine.  Hon.  Chester  E. 
Merrow.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Hon. 
W.ALTER  H.  JuDD.  of  Minnesota. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  other  member?;  of  the  House  dele- 
gation— Hon  Wayne  N  Aspin*ll.  Colo- 
rado) Hon.  Sidney  R  Yates.  Illinois; 
Hon  Leonor  K,  Sullivan.  MLssoori: 
Hon  Frank  Ikard.  Texas:  Hon.  Gerald 
R  Ford.  Jp  .  Michigan:  Hon.  W  R. 
PoAGE.  Texas:  Hon.  Don  L  Short.  North 
Dakota,  and  Hon.  Thaddevs  J.  Dtjlski. 
New  York.  Hon.  Melvin  Price.  Illinois, 
also  participat-ed.  Senators  also  par- 
tir-ipated  to  the  extent  their  time  per- 
mitted Both  bodies  had  heavy  floor 
schedules  last  week.  Despite  that,  par- 
ticipation by  US  members  \^as  ex- 
cellent. 

The  .staffs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
ei-zn   Affairs  and  of  the   Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations  as  well  as  Canadian 
staff  members  handled  the  maze  of  de- 
tails thut  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  meetings. 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  spoke  in- 
formally at  the  opening  plenary  session 
Other  members  of  the  executive  branch 
also  devoted  time  to  background  work. 
To  all  of  them  I  say.  "Thank  you  " 

Our  former  colleague.  Mr  Wiu'i;les- 
worth.  now  our  Ambassador  to  Canada, 
made  a  special  trip  to  Wa.shington  with 
Mrs  WigL;lt>sworth  to  attend  the  final 
dinner.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  delegates  were  more  than 
pleased  by  :he  presence  of  Ambassador 
and  Mif;.  W'igiilesworth 

Tlic  luncheons  and  the  dinner  on  Fri- 
day evenin=(  were  attended  by  other 
Members  of  the  House.  To  all  I  want 
to  extend  my  appreciation  for  taking 
part  in  making  our  .guests  feel  welcome 

The  Washington  meetings  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  trip  to  SAC  headquarters  in 
Omaha  and  to  Norad  headquarters  In 
Colorado  Sprinus  The  latter  is  a  joint 
Unit^  States-Canada  command  for  the 
defense  of  North  America  The  com- 
mandmc  ofTlcers  of  both  commands. 
Gen  Thorn  IS  Power  and  Gen  Laurence 
S.  Kuteii-,  together  with  their  staffs,  pro- 
vided the  members  of  the  group  with  a 
.splendid  pr  \sentation  of  their  respective 
respoivsibilities. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Hon  Roland  Michener.  and  tho 
Si.)eukor  of  the  Senate.  Hon  Mark  R 
Drouln.  tc^iether  with  colleagues  from 
both  bodie;;,  actively  participated  in  all 
the  discussions  and  functions  One  of 
iV.o  delLght.ful  sides  of  the  meetings  with 
our  Canadian  opposites  is  the  pleasant 
air  of  Informality  that  pervades  them. 
There  arc  no  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion  or  bothersome  details  of  protocol. 

The  meeting  was  divided  into  three 
panels-^one  on  boundary  problems,  one 
on  economic  problems,  and  one  on  de- 
fen.se.  Deie^ates  from  both  countries 
exchanged  their  views  and  contributed 
to  tlip  education  of  the  others  We  ex- 
plored the  nature  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject :u  a:i  endeavor  to  understand 
better  these  mutual  problems  and  re- 
lated idea.s  It  is  sui*prising  how  in- 
formr.l  tal<s  corrected  misunderstand- 
in.ijs 

To  miake  known  to  my  colleagues  the 
ranue  of  di.scassion,  under  unanimous 
coaseni  I  insert  at  this  point  the  press 
release  agreed  to  by  all  the  delegates 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Washington 
meetinsis: 

Third    Meeting    of    Canada-United    States 
Interparliamentary    Oroup — Joint    P^iCss 

Statement 

The  Cinadii-Unlted  Stat«s  Interparliampii- 
tary  Gniup,  dniposed  of  24  members  of  the 
Purllamtnt  of  Canada  and  24  Members  of  the 
Cjtigresi  of  the  United  States,  today  con- 
cluded )  days  of  discussion  on  matters  of 
commoni  Interest  in  the  two  countries. 

The  gnoup  continued  Its  procedures  of  hav- 
ing informal,  off- the -record  discussions  and 
refrained  from  making  recommendations, 
leaving  lit  to  each  national  delegation  to 
make  si^ch  reports  and  recommendations  to 
its  respective  authorizing  institutions  as  It 
determlaes. 

The  o-oup  met  In  plenary  ses.sloas  on 
Thursda^  morning  and  Friday  afternoon  and 
held  twD  sets  of  crunmlttee  meetings  on 
Thursday?    afternoon    and    Friday    morning 


m 


Committees  discussed  the  following  subject 
areas:  (I)  Defense  cooperation  and  disarma- 
ment, (2)  boundary  problems.  (3)  economic 
problems  of  common  concern. 

The  Committee  on  Defense  discussed  cer- 
tain aspects  of  defense  policy,  and  the  use 
of  North  American  productive  facilities  for 
defense  purposes,  which  have  Implications  of 
mutual  Importance  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Committee  also  discussed  the 
prospects  for  disarmament  and  the  need  for 
planning  that  will  facilitate  an  orderly 
transition  from  military  production  to  pro- 
durtlon  for  peaceful  purposes.  Including 
public  worli.s 

There  was  general  agreement  that  while 
seeking  with  all  vigor  for  an  understanding 
with  the  Communist  bloc  based  on  mutual 
trust  and  confidence,  the  West  must  main- 
tain adequate  defenses  until  the  Soviet  camp 
accepts  an  Inspection  and  control  system  of 
sufBclent  scope  and  efficiency  to  justify  the 
commencement  of  active  measures  of  dis- 
armament. 

The  Committee  considered  the  changing 
character  of  the  threat  to  North  America 
and  the  effect  of  this  on  the  operations  of 
the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(Norad).  It  w:\8  recognized  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  military  problems  which  will 
have  to  be  faced  during  the  next  few  years, 
the  adoption  of  new  weapons  systems  and 
concepts  of  defense  will  cause  local  economic 
readjustments  which  in  some  area*  may  be 
severe, 

Tlie  Committee  noted  that  during  the  last 
year  there  had  been  considerable  progreas  In 
the  program  of  defense  production  sharing 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 
This  was  reflected  In  the  fact  that  Canadian 
Industry  In  1988  received  US  defense  con- 
tracts valued  at  196  3  million,  it  was  in'ted, 
however,  tha:  Canadian  defense  equlpmint 
purchases  In  the  United  S'ntes  in  the  sam«' 
period  amounted  to  1116  8  mlUiun  The 
Canadian  members  of  the  Commlttef  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  progress  achieved 
to  date  was  In  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
consideration  given  to  the  problem  by  the 
Interparliamentary  Oroup  at  Its  meeting  In 
June  1959.  There  was  general  agreement 
that  a  continuing  effort  was  needed  In  both 
countries  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  ade- 
quate balance  in  defense  purchasing  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

After  deciding  which  subjects  should  be 
discussed,  the  Boundary  Problems  Commit- 
tee came  to  the  following  conclusions,  which 
It  approved  for  transmittal  to  the  plenary 
session : 

I  Passamaquoddy  tldul  power  project:  It 
Is  Important  to  determine  whether  the  Pass- 
amaquoddy  project  Is  economically  feasible 
Meanwhile.  Judgment  should  be  reserved 
awaiting  further  studies  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission  The  Committee  feels  that 
this  topic  should  be  retained  on  Its  agenda. 

2.  Hudson-Champlaln-Rlchelleu  Water- 
way: Now  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is 
in  operation  the  two  Governments  should 
consider  referring  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  the  question  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  further  development  of  this 
waterway,  taking  Into  account  the  possible 
Increase  In  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  which  might  result. 

3.  Columbia  River  Basin  development: 
The  Canadians  welcf>med  statements  by  U.S. 
delegates  that  no  particular  project  of  In- 
terest to  the  U.S.  delegates  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  a  treaty  on  this  sub- 
ject based  on  the  principle  of  optimum  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  with 
mutual  sharing  of  the  benefits  Once  this 
principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments particular  projects  will  fall  Into 
their  appropriate  order. 

4.  Chicago  diversion;  This  subject  was 
again  thoroughly  and  vigorously  discussed 
and  no  change  of  the  posltlon.s  of  the  re- 
spective  delegates  emerged       The   Canadian 
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delegation  appreciates  the  waste  disposal 
pr(jblem   lacing  Chicago 

5  Pollution  in  tie  Great  Lakes  Both 
delegations  expressed  concern  about  increas- 
ing pollution  both  from  lake  cities  and 
shipping.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  two  Governments  to  study 
remedial  measures 

6.  Yukon- Alaska  problems  Canadian  dele- 
gates expressed  conci'rn  that  a  proposed  high 
dam  at  Rampart,  Alaska,  may  prejudice  max- 
imum development  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries  of  the  Yuson  River  power  poten- 
tlaJ.  Canadian  delegates  raised  the  questions 
of  some  form  of  fre"'  i>ort  facilities  for  Can- 
ada in  the  Alaska  panhandle  and  corridors 
acrou  it,  US  delcKntes  suggested  that  addi- 
tional information  about  these  matters  be 
furnished  to  them  l>efore  the  next  meeting 
of  the  group  and  th.it  they  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  the  next  meeting 

The  Economic  Pioblems  Committee  ap- 
proved the  follown  g  summary  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  plen<uy   session 

1.    COMMON    TRADK    problems      I-SPBrlALLY    WITH 

wr,STT3J«    rfRopE 

The  Cununittee  ag;eed  that  economic  prog- 
ress abroad  and  tl;e  changing  pattern  of 
trading  relations  ir  E?urope  were  creating 
new  opportunities  and  serious  problems  for 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  intertsts  of  our  two  countries 
diverged  to  some  extent  In  the  face  of  these 
developments,  partly  because  of  political 
considerations  and  partly  because  of  the 
greater  dependence  of  Canada  on  Interna- 
tional trade  and  th;  narrower  range  of  Its 
exports 

TVit  merits  and  demerits  of  solutions  based 
on  different  mctho^ls  of  computing  tarlJTs 
and  (if  tax  relief  wt  re  briefly  explored  No 
firm  agreement  was  reached  concerning  the 
respective  cases  foi  the  Inner  Six'  and 
"Outer  Seven  ■  but  a  consensus  did  appear 
on  the  need  for  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  cooperate  closely  and  to  work  toward 
new  arranKements  with  their  European  allies 
on  a  North  Atlantic  basis 

2  bilatei  al  problems 
(a)  The  Canadian  oil  problem. 
Attention  was  diawn  to  the  difficulties 
being  experienced  in  the  Canadian  oil  in- 
dustry (particular!.  In  Alberta)  due  to 
lack  of  markets  fr>r  increasing  oil  supplies. 
Canadian  delegates  described  various  pos- 
sible solutions,  notably  that  of  increasing 
domestic  consumption,  recognizing  that 
some  of  these  have  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations. Reference  was  also  made  to  recent- 
ly issued  Canadian  regulations  governing 
oil  and  gas  exploration  In  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Terrltorli's 

(b)    MetaU  and  minerals 

The  Committee  ."©cognized  the  Intimate 
and  Important  relationship  lietween  United 
States  and  Canadian  production  and  mar- 
kets for  such  commodities  as  lead  jtnd  zinc. 
aluminum,  copper,   nickel,  and  uranium 

A  U.S.  delegate  described  the  depressed 
lead  and  zinc  condition  in  his  country  and 
foresaw  no  significant  change  In  conditions 
over  the  near  future  In  respect  of  either 
production  or  Importation 

The  delegates  then  considered  the  ura- 
nium and  alumlnun  situations.  In  view  of 
recent  development!.,  the  discussion  on  ura- 
nium was  mainly  In  terms  of  the  prospects 
which  might  emerge  In  a  few  years  lime, 
which  did  not  now  appear  very  auspicious 
for  producers.  On  ihe  other  hand,  the  out- 
l<x)k  for  aluminum  was  regarded  as  more 
promising. 

A  US  delegate  diew  general  attention  to 
the  increasing  slgnif.cance  of  Latin  American 
markets  for  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  implications  of  prospec- 
tive competition  from  expanding  Latin 
American  production  of  commodities  such  as 
oil,  gas.  and  Iron  ore. 


(c)  Wheat 

There  was  considerable  detailed  discussion 
of  the  surplus  wheat  problem  confronting 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  No 
new  approach  was  advanced  for  the  prob- 
lem, and  There  was  general  agreement  that 
current  arrangements,  unsatisfactory  though 
they  might  be.  were  still  the  best  available 
in  the  existing  situation.  Both  delegations 
were  anxious  to  insure  continuing  close  bi- 
lateral consultations  in  order  to  avoid  dam- 
age to  established  foreign  commercial  mar- 
kets; Canadian  delegates  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  way  in  which  this  con- 
sultation had  developed 

At  the  first  plenary  session.  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  Herter  welcomed  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates and  wished  the  meetings  success.  In 
the  plenary  sessions  recommendations  by 
delegates  from  both  countries  laid  stress  on 
the  necessity  for  the  people  of  each  country 
to  learn  more  about  the  other.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  educational  systems 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  might  well 
take  account  of  this  need 

The  Canadian  delegation  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  US.  delegation  Uy  visit  Canada 
sometime  during  the  month  of  August  1960 
and  to  visit   Industrial   and   mining   areas 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  Group  will 
fly  to  the  U  S  Strategic  Air  Command  Head- 
quarters at  Omaha.  Nebr  and  to  the  Joint 
Canada-United  States  Air  Defen.se  Command 
at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo  .  to  receive  brief- 
ings and  make  inspections  at  thejse  Installa- 
tions, and  win  return  to  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington Sunday  evening 

These  meetings  of  the  CanadH-Unlted 
SUtes  Interparliamentary  Oroup  help  to 
promote  a  unity  of  purpt)se  a  unity  of 
thought,  and  a  unity  of  spirit,  to  the  end 
that  our  Western  way  of  life  and  govern- 
ment is  preserved   for  future  generations 


Secretary  of  Labor  Jamet  P.  Mitchell 
Urges  Railway  Labor  and  Railway 
Management  To  Adopt  a  Common 
Viewpoint  by  Recommending  a  Fun- 
damental Overhauling  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Gradual 
Elimination  of  All  Government  Subsi- 
dies in  Transportation  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday.  April  27.  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  in 
an  address  at  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department  Convention.  Chicago,  111., 
April  27,  1960,  suggested  to  railway  la- 
l>or  and  railway  management  that  they 
join  in  recommending,  a  fundamental 
overhauling  of  the  Interstat-e  Commerce 
Commission  and  gradual  elimination 
of  all  Goveinment  subsidies  in  transpor- 
tation in  America. 

Pointing  out  that  the  railroads  no 
longer  have  a  monopoly,  Secretai-y 
Mitchell  said  "so  the  regulations  that 
govern  them  must  be  accommodated  to 
the  new  competition."  Urging  that  an 
overall  approach  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  transportation  is  an 


es.sential    Secretary   Mitchell   continued 
by  stating : 

We  need  a  fresh  approach  to  economic 
policies,  regulation  subsidies,  and  taxation. 
And  certainly  for  the  railroad  industry  no 
one  IS  in  a  better  position  to  suggest  the 
right  changes  than  the  men  and  women  of 
the  railrt>ad  industry,  both  those  who  work 
and  those  who  manage 

Secretary  Mitchell  pointed  out  tiiat 
the  railroad  industry  while  a  major  ele- 
ment today  in  a  total  system  of  trans- 
portation infinitely  more  complex  and 
variable  is  but  only  one  element,  and  tliat 
the  relative  position  of  the  railroads  in 
competition  with  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation ha.s  declined. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Secretary 
Mitchells  address  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  and  for  that  rea- 
son at  this  point  I  wish  to  incorporate 
It  in  my  remarks : 

Address    by    Secretary    or    Labor    James    P 
MiTc  HFLL  AT  THE  Railway  Employees"  De- 

F.\RTMf.NT      Convention,      Chicago.      Ili  . 
April  27    15*60 

I  am  ple.iiitd  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  present  situation  of  the 
American  transportation  system,  especially 
that  of  the  railroads  und  the  men  and  wom- 
en  who  make   their  living  in   that  industry. 

It  will  be  the  jud(.;meiu  of  history  that  m 
recent  decades  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion have  successfuny  challenged  the  for- 
mer monopoly  of  the  railroads  so  that  this 
basic  mode  oi  iraufportation  now  finds  it- 
self increasingly  in  need  of  a  workable  dy- 
namic conipetitlve  p-jsitlon 

Not  UK)  many  yen:-s  ago  a  person  traveled 
from  one  place  to  another  In  America  by 
rail,  or  he  stayed  home  An  Industry 
shipped  Its  goods  and  received  Its  materials 
by  rail  or  not  at  all  The  railroads  tun- 
neled mountains  crossed  rivers,  spanned 
plains  and  what  mo\ed  for  any  distance 
moved  over  them 

Today  the  railroads  are  a  major  element, 
but  only  one  element,  in  a  total  system  in- 
finitely more  complex  and  variable  It  Is 
true  that  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
on  the  railroads  has  increased  absolutely.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
railroads  as  a  mode  of  transportation  in 
competition   with  others  has  declined. 

With  the  steady  growth  of  the  Americ.in 
economy  ha.«  come  a  network  of  high-speed 
highways  that  link  major  metropolitan  are.as 
and  small  towns  Powerful  diesel  trailer 
trucks,  capable  of  delivering  large  loads, 
move  over  this  network  of  roads  and  offer  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  shipment  by  rail, 
certainly  for  the  short  haul. 

With  a  rising  standard  of  living,  auto- 
mobile ownership  has  grown  to  the  pK)lnt 
where  the  average  American  has.  parked  out- 
side his  house  an  attractive  alternative  to 
traveling  by  rail 

Airlines  oRer  a  fuster  long  haul  alterna- 
tive to  railway  passenger  travel,  with  serv- 
ice intentionally  emphasized.  With  the  ad- 
\ent  of  the  jet  cargo  plane  In  a  matter  of 
years,  perhap.^  sooner,  some  of  the  long 
haul,  high-revenue  freight  traffic  of  the 
railroads  will  be  further  challenged. 

There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the 
growth  and  progress  of  formidable  competi- 
tors to  the  railroads  is  going  to  diminish:  I 
think  the  opposite  is  true. 

Since  this  change  in  American  transpor- 
tation already  has  had  serious  effects  upon 
railroad  employment,  the  membership  of 
the  rail  unions  is  Justly  concerned  about  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  today  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  that  concern  might  be  trans- 
lated into  more  eCTectlve  action  than  has 
been  evident  in  the  past. 
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The  question  before  .ill  of  iis  wlio  .ire  In- 
terested In  a  sound  railroad  industry  and  a 
sound  transportation  system  is  how  we  can 
derive  the  maximum  good  from  change — 
that  good  being  a  stable,  unified  transpor- 
tation system  with  efSclent  components  that 
offer  both  employment  stability  and  com- 
petitive advantage,  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  to  the  Individual  citizen  and  his  family. 
and  to  the  communities  in  which  those 
f.unllles   live. 

It  should  conserve  and  use  the  vast  Invest- 
ment alrefidy  made  In  the  lifetime  training 
and  experience  of  Its  employees,  of  the  many 
billions  of  dollars   In  plant  and  equipment. 

How  do  we  get  such  a  system? 

More  to  the  point  here:  how  do  the 
people  of  American  railroading  help  the 
ir.dustry    to    hold    p<Jsitlon'' 

It  malcea  good  sense  to  nie  to  begui  the 
answer  by  confronting  the  difficult  truths 
of  change — to  start  with  the  premise  tint 
If  a  competitive  position  Is  tlie  biisic  need 
of  todfiy's  railroads  then  It  Is  to  the  inter- 
est of  everyone  wJio  looks  to  the  railroads 
to  contrlbut*  to  *.he  finding  and  holding 
of  such  a   position. 

An  acceptance  of  this  first  of  facts  might 
lead  railroad  labor  and  railroad  manage- 
znent  to  the  acceptance  of  new  postures; 
where  the  rail  unions  have  been  m  the  past 
an  articulate  opposition  to  changes  that  en- 
danger the  welfitre  of  their  membership. 
there  may  now  e.Ki.st  the  need  for  them  to 
Join  with  mauagement  to  pressnt  an  equally 
articulate  opposition  to  whatever  endangers 
the  competitive  position  of  their  Industry 
Management  might  join  with  the  unions  to 
formulate  recommendations  toward  a  public 
transp>ortation  policy  more  in  keeping  with 
the  realities  of  1960  and  not  so  reflective 
of   the   vanished   realities  of   1920. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  competitive  position 
for  railroads  can  be  achieved  if  the  collective- 
bargaining  table  continues  to  be  the  only 
Instrtunent  for  communication  between  rail 
tinlons  and  rail  nianagement. 

This  may  seem  an  awkward  time  to  suggest 
such  a  thing;  actually  there  Is  no  better 
time.  The  railroad  unions  of  America  have 
represented  their  memberships  before  man- 
agemen*  with  great  credit  and  ouccesa  Rail 
management,  faced  with  the  difiBculties  of 
competition,  has  faced  many  volatile  deci- 
sions; the  record  cf  a  century  of  service  has 
been  a  good   one 

But  now  both  must  realize  that  the  field 
has  widened,  that  the  railroad  indvistry  finds 
Itself  one  part  of  a  competitive  transporta- 
tion system  that  seeks  to  obliterate  the  in- 
efQclent  and  unattractive.  If  labor  and  man- 
agement face  the  need  for  new  and  progres- 
sive positions  in  such  a  changing  world, 
they  face  that  need  together 

To  the  question  of  Government  regulation. 
fi.r  example,  the  railroad  Indu.stry  might,  and 
I  think  should  have,  a  single,  strong  an- 
swer— an  Industry  answer,  not  one  labor  and 
one  management  answer. 

The  present  structure  of  Government  regu- 
lation is  based  upon  a  time  In  economic 
history  when  the  rails  had,  In  effect,  a 
monopoly  In  transportation.  By  protecting 
the  public  welfare  In  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads, the  Government  protected  the  public 
Interest  In  the  only  mode  of  transportation 
that  mattered. 

As  the  rails  are  no  longer  a  monopoly,  so 
the  regulations  that  govern  them  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  new  competition.  An 
overall  approach  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  transportation  is  an  essential 
We  need  a  fresh  approach  to  economic 
policies,  regulation,  subsidies,  and  taxation. 
And,  certainly  fi,r  the  railroad  industry,  no 
one  is  In  a  better  position  to  suggest  the 
right  changes  than  the  men  and  women 
of  the  railroad  Industry,  both  those  who 
work  and   those   who  manage. 


I  sugge.st  that  ;i  fundamental  overhauling 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  th*  laws  that  govern  transportation  is 
r.ecessary  so  that  Federal  regulation  produces 
equality  of  competition  and  not  an  Index 
to  the  competition  of  yesterday.  A  Joint 
recomraendatlon  on  this  subject  from  labor 
and  management  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  that  end  If  a  Joint  rec- 
ommendation is  not  possible,  certainly  sepa- 
r  ae    recommendations    would    be    in    order 

And  what  of  Government  subsidies? 

The  Government  subsidizes  the  building 
cif  shlp.s  and  the  losses  of  American-flag  lines. 
I'  de'.'j»en.=!  and  develops  Inland  waterwa3r8. 
It  subsidizes  airlines  through  the  construc- 
tion of  terminals  and  the  carrying  of  mall 
I:  h.us  subsidized  truckers  through  building 
public  roads  The  railroads  remain  the 
^'i-eat  unsubsidl/ed  portion  of  the  American 
t.--in.sp(jrt,<.tion   sy.stem 

I  suggest  t.'i.it  we  seek  the  gradual  ellml- 
lation  cf  all  Government  subsidies  in  trans- 
portation in  America  and  consider  the  In- 
tr^'Ci'.;c*.aoii  of  usfr  charges  so  that  each 
mode  of  transportation  carries  Its  fair  share 
of  the  burden  of  public  expenditures  from 
which  Biiey  ncjw  profit  unequally. 

A  joipt  recommendation  from  labor  and 
managejment  la  the  railroad  Industry  would 
go  far  toward  achie\ing  this  end  also;  and 
again,  separate  recommendations.  In  the 
event  a  Joint  one  is  not  possible,  would  most 
certainly  be  in  order. 

Now.  the  development  of  these  kinds  Of 
recommendations,  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  ;;  1  ;,^*ry.  Is  an  entirely  different  ob- 
jectn-  t.  Ill  that  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  It  I  requires  a  different  kind  of  labor- 
nianag«|ment  approach. 

I  belljeve  that  the  railroad  Industry  posl- 
ti'^n  oni  matters  like  Government  regulation 
and  subsidies  and  user  charges  would  be  a 
strong  ^ne,  and  would  contribute  to  an  Im- 
proved |competltlve  posture  for  railroads,  if 
it  represented  the  best  Joint  thinking  of  both 
labor  aid  management,  if  it  were  a  total  In- 
dus iry  bosilion. 

Certainly  the  health  of  the  Industry  is  a 
matter  ^or  common  concern,  and  as  the  in- 
dustry IbeneGt.s  from  a  better  situation  so 
do  all  of  the  people  within  It 

Certainly  economic  change  does  not  wait; 
lack  of  flexibility  means  lost  Jobs  and  a  con- 
tlnuoualy  deteriorating  position. 

No  oae  in  the  railroad  Industry  can  afford 
to  hava  his  head  stuck  In  the  sands  of  30 
years 

It  doesn't  mean  m.uch  to  win  a  collective 
bargaining  battle  and  lose  the  whole  com- 
peiltlvelwar 

Collective  bargaining  "business  as 
usual"-|-wlthout  a  real  effort  to  Join  outside 
the  bargaining  table  and  develop  competitive 
meastiTM — could  mean  no  business  at  all. 

We  have  big  markets  In  America;  we  are 
goins  i)  have  bigger  ones.  The  railroads' 
share  ol  them  will  determine  whether  or  not 
Jobs  will  continue  to  be  lost,  or  won  back — 
and  thi^t  share  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  ikbor  aud  n;anagenient  can  develop  a 
cooperative  method  for  finding  a  better  com- 
petitive! posture. 

One  Of  the  things  we  face  In  this  country 
Is  a  grooving  urban-suburban  transportation 
problenl  which  Is  going  to  get  worse  before  It 
gets  bel  ter.  A  few  years  from  now  the  en- 
tire easlern  seaboard  from  Richmond  to  Bos- 
ton will  be.  In  terms  of  transportation  need, 
vlrtuallr  a  single  urbanized  area  with  metro- 
politan icenters  at  Intervals.  I  would  think 
that  hefe  would  be  an  area  where  the  rail- 
roads, ♦Ith  their  rights  of  way.  their  ter- 
minals tn  the  centers  of  the  metropolitan 
areas.  tJ^eir  established  links  between  subiu-b 
and  clt^.  cotild  step  forward  with  a  compre- 
hensive tran.sportatlon  plan  that  takes  ac- 
count of  their  advantages. 

If,  before  such  a  plan  could  become  opera- 
tive, Oofernment  regulations  at  several  levels 


needed  to  be  cleared  away  then  why 
shouldn't  rail  labor  and  rail  management 
offer  ft  recommendation  to  arr<impllsh  that' 

At  an  even  more  Immediate  level,  there 
are  questions  of  attractive  service,  of  ade- 
quate equipment  and  of  productivity  that 
can  snarl  up  a  bargaining  table  while  rail- 
road competitors  keep  moving  ahead — but 
the  answer  is  not  In  referring  these  questions 
to  bargaining  but  to  a  different  kind  of 
meeting,  one  in  which  the  leaders  of  rail 
labor  and  the  officials  of  rail  management 
come  without  the  need  for  combatting  each 
other  but  with  the  need  for  cixiperatlug  with 
each  other. 

And    that    need    grows   with    tlie   economy. 

The  railroad  Industry  has  benefited  for 
many  years  from  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  It  has  been  a  good  law,  and 
Is  still  a  good  law  for  dealing  with  subject.^ 
that  can  be  settled  by  legal  marhlnery  But 
It  Involves  deadlines;  It  Involves  procedures 
that  move  In  a  regular  and  orderly  se- 
quence toward  decision  I  wonder  how  far 
a  piece  of  legal  machinery,  no  matter  how 
trustworthy  for  other  ptirposes,  should  be 
trusted  to  resolve  questions  In  which  not 
only  the  competitive  posture  of  an  entire 
Industry  but  the  lives  and  Jobs  of  many 
thousands  of  people  are  Involved? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  letting  the  law 
manage  men;  I  think  we  would  all  prefer  to 
see  men  manage  themselves. 

The  single  question  of  work  rules  and 
practices  that  were  practical  In  their  day  but 
that  might  now  be  obsolete  cannot  be  ap- 
proached without  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration and  deliberate  study — a  considera- 
tion and  study  that  cannot  take  place  under 
the  gun  of  a  deadline. 

It  takes  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  patient 
effort  to  solve  any  problem  In  which  the 
welfare  of  human  beings  Is  Involved;  I 
would  be  hesitant  about  referring  that  kind 
of  problem  to  a  process  that  is  going  to 
click  right  along  toward  what  has  to  be  a 
comparatively  immediate  solution. 

Labor  and  management  in  the  railroad 
industry  might  think  about  this  as  they 
consider  how  to  meet  their  problem  of 
change,  and  as  they  contemplate  a  mechan- 
ism to  assure  themselves,  and  the  public. 
that  their  relationfhlp  will  be   fruitful. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  four  ground  rules 
within  which  collective  bargaining  and  ad- 
ditional cooperative  discussion  between 
labor  and  management  in  the  railroads 
might  tiike  place — a  discvission  deeU'ned  to 
formulate  a  total  transportation  policy  for 
the  entire  industry  as  It  stands  in  compe- 
tition with  other  modes  of  transportation,  a 
discussion  from  which  migiit  come  reconi- 
mendatlons  on  Government  regulation  and 
fubsldles.  and  a  dli;cus8lon  from  which 
might  come  understanding  and  agreement 
on  specific  Industry  problems  like  adequate 
equipment.  Improved  services  and  higher 
productivity 

The  first  of  these  ground  rules  is  that 
compulsion  of  an  involuntary  nature  is  not 
a  solution  to  railroad  problems.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  can  solve  none  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  Implied;  It  can  only  create  new 
ones. 

Secondly,  working  men  and  women  have 
something  akin  to  a  property  right  in  work 
procedures  and  customs  engaged  In  for 
many  years  and  resulting  from  bargaining 
agreements,  and  these  rights  should  be  mod- 
ified or  forfeited  by  consent,  not  compul- 
sion. 

Thirdly,  management,  cannot  manage  or 
exist  without  the  ability  to  maneuver  flexi- 
bly to  meet  competitive  challenges.  The 
status  quo  Is  not  an  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  change;  standing  pat  Is  often  an  op- 
tical illusion  for  going  backward 

Finally,  both  labor  and  management  bear 
a  public  responsibility  that  will  make  itself 
felt,  sooner  or  later. 
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The  rejection  of  compulsion,  Mie  rejection 
of  forced  change,  the  rejection  of  stand- 
pattsm,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  crucial 
impact  of  public  responsibility — within 
these  four  ground  rules.  It  seems  to  me.  rail 


labor  and  rail  management  can  fruitfully 
explore  the  problems,  some  of  which  now  di- 
vide them,  with  the  objective  of  creating  a 
common  understanding  and  a  Joint  policy 
to  keep  the  American  railroad  Industry  in 


a   competitive    pcsition,   break    new    ground 
for  It,  iM-otect  employment,  and  produce  the 
one  thing  that  will  make  the  difference;  the 
befit  servnce  for  the  best  price. 
Thank  vou. 


SENATJ 

i  III  USDAY.  Al'HlL  2N.   liMK) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o  clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  oider  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.. offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  Mcst  High,  before  whose  infi- 
nite majesty  and  greatness  we  bow  in 
deep  humility,  we  come  acknowledging 
our  littlene.ss  and  our  dependence.  Thou 
art  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

Thou  hast  promi.<;ed  to  teach  judgment 
to  the  meek  and  to  impart  divine  secrets 
to  the  pure  In  heart.  Entering  in 
through  the  lowly  doors  of  our  fallible 
petitions,  wilt  Thou  fill  the  house  of  our 
lives  with  the  melody  of  Thy  will  and 
Thy  peace? 

We  thank  Thee  for  this  world  of 
beauty  in  the  midst  of  which  we  walk, 
for  the  dawning  light  out  of  darkness, 
for  all  the  bountiful  gifts  of  love  and  of 
friendship,  for  sunny  memories  of  re- 
membered yesterdays,  for  the  stii-ring 
challenges  of  these  epic  days,  and  for 
every  hope  that  beckons  us  on  to  radiant 
tomorrows. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tests  and  tasks 
of  these  baffling  times,  keep  our  heai^ts 
singing: 

This  is  my  Father's  world, 
O'  let  us  ne'er  forget, 
That  though  the  wrong 
Seems  oft  so  stiong, 
God  is  the  Ruler  yet. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wedne.sday.  April  27,  1960.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion theipwith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  con.sent,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 


Intel-state  and  Foieign  Commeice  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  or  suDcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during'  the  .session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Special  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry; 

The  Subcommittee'  on  Flood  Control, 
Rivers,  and  Harbors,  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works; 

The  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. Several  Senators  had  ar- 
ranged to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Cormnittee.  There  are  several  nomina- 
tions before  that  committee  in  which 
they  are  interested.  However,  in  view 
of  the  situation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  decided  to  postpone  the  meet- 
ing. 


AUDIT  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  execu- 
tive vice  president,  National  Fund  for 
Medical  Education,  New  York.  N,Y., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  an  audit  of  that  fund  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1959,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  leferred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,   without   amendment: 

H.R.  10474.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels  (Rept.  No. 
1296). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,    without    amendment : 

H.R.  9464,  An  act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  engi- 
neering and  the  other  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  In  naval  archi- 
tecture ( Rept.  No.  1297) . 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9465.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  (Rept.  No. 
1298). 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment ; 

S.  2969.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  award  post- 
humously of  appropriate  medals  to  Chap- 
lain George  L.  Fox,  Chaplain  Alexander  D. 
Goode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and  Chap- 
lain John  P.  Washington   (Rept.  No,   1299). 


INCREASED  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
HEARINGS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
}-esolution  iS  Res.  310  >  increasing  the 
limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Rryoiird  That  '.he  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services  hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress.  $10,000  in 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2,  1946 


EXECUTIVE     REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 


OP 


As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  subm.itted: 

By  Mr,  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Lt,  Gen,  William  H  Tunner  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  grade  of 
lieutenant   general:   and 

MaJ  Gen  Ralph  P  SwoRord,  Jr..  Regular 
Air  Force:  Maj,  Gen  Edward  H,  UnderhlU. 
Regular  Air  Force;  MaJ  Gen.  Donald  N. 
Yates.  Regular  Air  Force;  and  Maj.  Gen.  Joe 
W.  Kelly,  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  In  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
(ii  Armed  Services: 

William  T.  Alexander,  and  sundry  other 
officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral:   and 

Col.  Andrew  B.  Cannon,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

By  Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service:   12  postmaster  nominations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
.second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

B>  Mr  HENNINGS 

S.  3436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  so  as  to  regulate  more  effectively 
the  shipment  of  firearms,  known  as  pistols 
and  revolvers,  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
thereby  to  assist  local  Jurisdictions  in  con- 
trolling the  use  of  such  weapons  by  Juve- 
niles and  irresponsible  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tiie  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  ol   Mr.  Hennincs  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr     MORSE: 

S.  3437,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  arte  council  rep- 
resentative of  local  nonprofit  organizations 
and  institutions,  including  educational  or- 
ganiziitions  and  institutions  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  active  programs  in  the 
arts,    to    set    aside    for    such    local    cultural 
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activities  1  mill  out  cii  each  H  ot  tax  rev- 
eiras  at  Xi%B  govtmznent  of  tlie  district  of 
Coluinbla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Morsx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
CuLMX)  : 
3  3438.  A  biU  to  provide  additional  lands 
a:,  and  change  the  name  of,  the  Fort  Ne- 
cessity National  Battlefield  Site,  Pa  ,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insul^u-  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself, 
Mr,  Aiken,  and  Mr,  Prouty  >  : 
S  3439  A  bill  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  State*  of  America  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  Robert  Prost,  a  New  England 
poet,  to  the  Cjmmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Saltonstai,l  when 
he  Introduced  the  abo\  e  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sepir,ite  heading  i 
By  Mr  SCHOEPPEL: 
S.  3440  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Laiiza  Laflcuola,  to  the  Comnuttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MURRAY  (  by  request)  : 
S,  3441,  A  bill  to  provide  additional  lands 
at.  and  change  the  nan,e  of.  the  Port  Nc- 
ce.sslty  National  Battlefield  Site,  Pa  .  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Ii'sular  ArTairs 

By   Mr    McGEE    (  for    himself  and    htr 

O'Ma HONEY)  : 

S.  3442.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issvie  a  patent 
conveying  certain  lands  In  the  town  of  Pow- 
ell. Wyo.,  together  with  Improvements,  to 
the  Shoshone  Irrlgiition  District,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insuhtr  Affairs 

By  Mr   DWORSHAK: 

S.  3443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle  D. 
Vogel;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    CAPEHART  (by  request)  : 

S  314i,  A  bi.l  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  JudicUi  power  in  connection  with 
administration  of  the  Internal  affairs  of 
labor  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capehart  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  » 


RESOLUTION 

INCREASED  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
HEARINGS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Ccmmittee  on 
Armed  Serv;ce.s.  reported  an  original 
resolution  fS.  Res.  310'  Increa^m?  the 
hmit  of  expenditures  for  hea rinses  be- 
fore the  Commutee  on  Armed  Services. 
which  uas  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admini.stration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Rtjssell, 
which  appears  under  a  .-eparate  head- 
ing » 


REGULATION    OF    FIREARMS 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
Mr.    HENXINOS,      Mr,    President. 


IN 


3.S 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Penitentiaries 
and  Reformatories  Subcommittee,  I  have 
observed  over  the  years  the  constant 
problem  created  by  the  accessibility  of 
pistols  and  revolvers  to  youngsters  and 
Irre.sponsible  adults. 


I  also  had  (x^casion.  as  a  district  at- 
torney and  as  trial  prosecutor  in  a 
metcopolltan  area  of  2  mllUon  people, 
to  witness  the  tragic  aftermath  of  the 
wide  accessibility  of  firearms  to  so  many 
people 

What  has  particularly  disturbed  me 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  local  fire- 
arms laws  have  been  abu.'^ed  and  ignored 
by  shipments  in  intPistate  commerce. 

The  present  Federal  laws  on  firearms 
have  little  effect  on  the  majority  of  these 
weapons  transported  in  interstate  com- 
mercje;  indeed,  the  National  Firearms 
Act  expressly  excludes  pistol  and  re- 
volvers, while  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
does  little  more  than  establish  licensing 
proce'.iures  for  dealers  in  r.rearms.  At 
the  hearinRs  of  the  Subcommittfe  To 
Inve$tisate  Juvenile  Delinquency  held  in 
New  York  last  September,  we  were 
Rreatlly  a;-,si£ted  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable  John  E,  Cone,  justice  of  the 
New  Yo/k  State  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Conei  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ban  teenage  weapons,  said, 
in  discussing  the  existing  Federal  laws: 

certainly  it  Is  nf  no  value  If  weaptons  out- 
lawed witiiin  the  borders  of  this  State  or 
city  are  advertised  in  numerous  magaslnes 
and  then  may  be  lawfully  shipped  from  some 
other  .State  to  purchasDrs  In  New  York. 

Both  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934 
and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  leave 
sufficient  loopholes  for  such  traffic  In  danger- 
cue  weapons  to  be  carried  on. 

Mapy  of  us  are  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  fact  that  a  youngster  may  for  a  few 
dollars  order  by  mail,  without  any  for- 
mahtj^  or  requiiement.  the  most  deadly 
hand  weapons  devised  by  man.  in  cir- 
cumvention of  local  laws  governing  such 
purchases.  It  is  only  after  a  tragic  ac- 
cident or  crime  that  the  local  enforce- 
ment agencies  realize  that  the  juvenile 
or  other  irresponsitle  person  had  such 
a  weapon. 

For  example,  and  one  all  too  frequent 
and  t^-pical.  in  Los  Angeles  recently  a 
young  man  18  years  old  shot  and  killed 
his  14-year-old  brother  because.  a£  he 
put  it,  "My  bro'h.cr  was  an  inferior  per- 
son.' Upon  investigation,  police  found 
that  tliis  youn{,'>ter  was  under  psychia- 
tric care,  and  that  he  had  read  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  magazine  advertising  that 
revolvers  could  be  bought  by  mail  order. 
He  setit  In  his  money  and  a  few  weeks 
later  received  his  revolver,  without  the 
knov,  ledge  or  consent  of  local  authori- 
ties. 

I  have  some  quotations  before  me  from 
a  number  of  adverti.sements  that  ofTer 
eins  \ry  mail.  They  appear  in  many  cur- 
rf^nt  magazines. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  few  of 
these  adverti^sements  that  oEfer  "^-uns  by 
ma:I'  to  indicate  the  attraction  they 
have  for  any  youngster,  let  alone  a  men- 
ially ill  one, 

I  rend  from  one  of  them: 

British  Webley  combat  revolver  only  $10^5 
Fam'-'US  World  War  n  weapon  of  the  BrlUah 
Tommies  Get  them  while  they  last.  Shoot 
double  or  .single  acUon— converted  to  .45 
caliber ^ammo  sold  everywhere. 

Here  is  another: 

How'd   you   like    to   be   the    most   accurate 
and  fastest  gun  alive?    Sensational  new  :22- 


callber  pistol — 10  shot*— order  now.    Send  a5 
down,  balance  c.o.d. 

Here  is  a  good  illustration : 

Luger  automatic.  Be  the  proud  owner 
of  this  exciting  automatic  and  the  envy  of 
your  friends.  Order  now  while  they  last. 
Be  a  two-giua  man.     Two  for  $5.95. 

All  the  old  advertising  technique 
hokum. 

Dozens  of  periodicals  read  by  our 
youngsters  contain  in  each  is.vue  adver- 
tisements of  pistols  and  revolvers  of 
every  caliber  and  make,  inchidlns;  war 
surplus  weapons  from  countries  all  over 
the  world:  and  most  are  similar  to  the 
ads  which  I  have  just  read 

I  have  spent  8  years  as  a  prosecutor 
in  the  felony  courts  of  St.  Louis,  and  as 
district  attorney  in  a  metropolitan  area 
of  over  2  million  people. 

I  can  say.  from  my  own  exj^erience. 
observation,  and  consiiltation  with  many 
police  oflicials,  and  other  district  attor- 
neys and  justices,  that  a  firearm  in  the 
possession  of  a  law-abidinK  citizen  is  of 
little  value  if  he  is  the  victim  of  a  rob- 
bery or  other  assault  on  his  person  or 
property,  and  in  this  statement,  I  am 
borne  out  by  experienced  chK^^fs  of  poUce 
and  other  enforcement  officers.  In  fact, 
possession  has  often  led  to  tragic  deaths 
of  innocent  people  who  rely  on  the  fact 
that  a  weapon  is  accessible  and  reach 
for  one  to  protect  themselves  or  their 
property. 

The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  fireanns  and  its  relationship  to 
juvenile  crimes.  We  have  consulted  with 
law  enforcement  officials  in  69  major 
urban  centers  in  the  country.  Wc  have 
consulted  with  people  experienced  with 
youthful  offenders,  with  people  in  the 
Federal  Government  who  enforce  the 
present  Federal  P. rearm  laws,  and  we 
have  consulted  with  many  other  pc-ople 
and  organizations  concerned  with  this 
problem.  These  consultations,  our  stud- 
ies, and  months  of  painstaking  work 
have  culminated  in  the  drafting  of  a  bill 
which  has  been  ready  for  introduction 
for  the  pa.st  several  weeks  Becaus**  of 
the  civil  ritjhts  debate  the  press  of  other 
important  businc^^s  before  the  Senate, 
and  my  own  work  in  connection  there- 
with, It  has  not  been  possible  to  place 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  until  now. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Representa- 
tive MooRHE.AD   ha-s   already    introduced 
my  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  bill  in  no  way  conflicLs  with  the 
second  amendment  to  the  Cun-stitLition, 
as  the  purpose  of  this  clau.se,  as  stated 
by  the  Constitution  and  court  interpre- 
tations, was  to  insure  the  continuation 
of  and  to  render  possible  the  effectiveness 
of  a  militia.     The  right  to  bear  arms  is 
not  affected  by  filing  shipping  reports. 
This  is  a  reasonable   and  good  bill, 
geared    to   meet   the    most   out'^Uinding 
problem  in  the  area  of  firearms  control. 
This   bill   will   bring    control    where,   at 
present,  there  is  chaos.    This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  inform  local  authorities  of  the 
existence  in  their  community  of  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  juveniles,  and  to  aid 
them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  local 
laws,      I.   therefore,   introduce   this   bill 
for  appropriate  reference,  and,  Mr,  Pres- 
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ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  which  I  have  prepared 
concerning  this  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

The  bin  (S.  3436  >  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  so  as  to  regulate  more 
effectively  the  shipment  of  firearms, 
known  as  pistols  and  revolvers,  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  thereby  to  assist 
local  jurisdictions  in  controlling  the  use 
of  such  weapons  by  juveniles  and  ine- 
sponslble  persons,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hkvnincs.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Hennincs  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  Re  thx  Nrtn  for  Firiarmb 
Control  Legislation 
This  measure  simply  requires  the  filing  of 
shipping  reports  on  all  interstate  shipments 
of  pistols  and  revolvers.  It  Is  not  Intended 
as  a  measure  to  prevent  or  limit  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  these  firearms:  Indeed,  I  would 
be  opposed  to  such  legislation.  However.  In- 
vestigations by  the  Subcommittee  To  Inves- 
tigate Juvenile  Delinquency  have  Indicated 
a  serious  problem  of  law  enforcement,  which 
results  from  the  accessibility  of  weapons  to 
juveniles,  particularly  pistols  and  revolvers 
which  are  available  through  mall-order 
channels.  At  the  present  time,  local  au- 
thorities often  find  It  difficult  to  enforce  local 
firearms  laws,  because  of  a  lack  of  Infor- 
mation about  firearms  shipments  Into  their 
communities. 

The  measure  I  am  presenting  today  will 
set  up  a  reporting  procedure  for  such  ship- 
ments The  Treasury  Department  »ill  be 
a  central  depository  for  shipping  Informa- 
tion and  will  make  such  Information  avail- 
able to   local   communities. 

Under  the  present  Federal  firearms  law, 
dealers  and  shippers  must  keep  records  on 
Interstate  firearms  shipments  for  at  least  10 
years,  but  this  Is  of  ^ttle  value  since  there 
Is  no  central  Informftlon  center.  It  Is  ob- 
viously Impossible  for  the  local  authorities 
to  check  with  each  and  every  shipper  In  the 
country  to  find  out  If  a  weapon  was  sent 
into  their  Jurisdiction  and  yet  they  need 
this  Information  If  they  are  to  enforce  their 
local  laws  for  purchasing  and  possessing 
fireanns.  Any  local  community  which  feels 
that  It  has  no  need  for  such  firearms  Infor- 
mation Is  not  affected  by  this  bill  since  It 
need  not  request  It  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  This  Information,  however, 
would  be  available  for  them.  If  desired.  The 
value  of  such  registration  Information  Is 
shown  by  a  report  which  I  received  from 
Col.  Jeremiah  O'Connell.  former  chief  of 
police  of  the  city  of  St  Louis.  Mo  ,  who  was 
able  to  trace  a  weapon  to  Its  owner  and 
solve  the  murder  of  a  police  officer.  With- 
out Information  of  the  type  called  for  under 
this  legislation,  the  murderer  may  never 
have  been  apprehended.  Colonel  O'Connell 
said: 

"I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  this  particular 
legislation.  A  few  months  ago  one  of  our 
officers  was  shot,  during  the  commission  of 
a  holdup  In  a  tavern  He  later  died  as  re- 
sults of  his  wounds.  Later  a  car  was  found 
abandoned  a  short  dlrtance  from  the  scene 
and  a  revolver  was  found  In  same.  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  we  were  able  to  trace  this 
particular  gun  through  several  dealers  In 
various  States  and   finally  to  St.  Louis. 

"Further  Investigation  here  as  to  owner- 
ship, etc  ,  played  a  major  part  In  the  solu- 
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tlon  of  this  crime,  and  the  subsequent  life 
sentences  to  both  participants." 
The  bill  provides  the  following: 
Section  1  requires  that  persons  who 
cross  a  State  line  and  after  procuring  a 
pistol  or  revolver  return  to  their  home  com- 
munities, report  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment their  names  and  addresses  as  well  as 
a  description  of  the  weapon.  They  are  given 
5  days  within  which  to  make  their  report. 
However.  If  the  crossing  of  a  State  line  oc- 
curs In  the  course  of  a  trip  or  a  vacation, 
reporting  is  not  required  If  the  weapon  Is 
returned  to  Its  original  point  of  departure 
within  90  days.  The  first  section  of  the  bill 
also  Incorporates  a  definition  of  "unserv- 
iceable," and  constitutes  a  means  whereby 
the  conversion  of  athletic  starter  pistols  Into 
deadly  handguns  can  be  controlled. 

These  Ingenious  devices  are  Imported  by 
the  thousands  with  solid,  unbored.  remov- 
able barrels,  A  simple  operation  permits 
such  pistols  to  be  transformed  into  lethal 
weapons  by  the  .substitution  of  a  regular 
pistol  barrel  for  the  harmless  solid  one.  To 
indicate  the  problem  that  these  weapons 
have  created,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  Stephen 
Kennedy,  commissioner  of  police,  and  James 
Liggett,  chief  of  detectives,  of  New  York 
City,  given  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  our 
hearings  In  New  York  last  September,  as 
follows: 

"Firearms  dealers,  we  learned,  were  en- 
gaged in  importing  a  cheap  starter  pistol 
from  West  Germany.  Now  this  was  done 
pi  rely  on  an  economic  basis  and  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  It  is  legal  In  every  respect. 
There   is   no  question  about  that   at  all. 

"The  completed  weapon  is  sent  in  two 
shipments.  One  shipment  contains  a  revolv- 
er with  a  plugged  up  barrel  that  Is  de- 
tachable and  is  imported  as  a  Colt  type  re- 
volver incapable  of  being  fired. 

"That  is  In  quotes.  While  another  ship- 
ment contains  the  bored  barrel  for  such 
revolver,  the  rifie  barrel.  The  Importations 
are  made  under  license  Issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  and  proper  rec- 
ords are  made  of  all  transactions. 

"As  I  said  before.  It  is  perfectly  legal  In 
every  respect.  The  dealers  then  employ 
either  their  own  licensed  gunsmiths  or  by 
contract  obtain  other  licensed  gunsmiths  to 
detach  the  plug  barrel  and  screw  In  the  ap- 
propriate bored  barrel,  the  rifle  barrel,  there- 
by converting  the  parts  into  a  workable 
lethal  firearm.  One  of  the  products  Is 
known  as  Robn  and  It  is  made  of  the  poorest 
metal  or  plastic-type  substance,  and  It  is 
advertised  In  newspapers  and  magazines  as 
being  sold  for  anywhere  from  $6.50  to  $8  or 
•  10,  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount. 

"But  It  Is  within  the  pocketbook  range 
of  the  young  p)er8on.  That  Is  the  thing  that 
is  disturbing  about  It.  Now  these  things 
come  in  as  starter  pistols  and  I  didn't  know 
we  had  about  80,000  starters  in  this  country. 
If  you  would  care  to  see  one  of  those  I  have 
one  here  with  a  ballistics  man  who  would  be 
very  happy  to  demonstrate  It  for  you. 

"Senator  Hennincs.  We  will  be  glad  to  see 
it. 

"Mr,  Kennedy.  Chief,  will  you  bring  up 
that  starter  pistol? 

"These  things  when  they  are  advertised 
In  the  newspapers  and  magazines  really  are 
attractive  to  the  average  young  person  even 
when  the  person  hasnt  got  evil  designs  in 
their  use. 

(Chief  of  Detectives  James  Liggett.) 

"Senator  Hennincs  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  you  here.  Chief. 

"Will  you  just  briefly  tell  us  about  this? 
"statement  or  james  licgett,  chief  or  de- 
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"Mr  Liggett  This  is  mantifactured  In 
West    Germany,    and    it    is    brought    to    thU 


country  allegedly  as  a  starter's  pistol,  and  it 
should  discharge  a  .22  blank  cartridge.  Now 
this  particular  barrel  Uiat  I  hold  here  has 
a  solid  ba&e  at  the  end  of  the  bhrrel. 

"We  liave  a  hole  here  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  so-called  barrel  to  eject  tlie  gases  and 
are  usually  the  construction  of  a  starter's 
pistol.  Now  this  when  It  arrives  in  New  York 
arrives  m  this  fashion  and  constructi'in  and 
has  all  of  the  appearance  of  a  starter's  pistol 
and  it  is  not  in  violation  of  law  in  New  York 
State  to  possess  the  same,  nor  does  it  require 
registration  in  the  Federal  jurisdictions  as 
well. 

"However,  in  a  sep>arate  shipment  there 
is  forwarded  a  rifle  barrel  which  may  be 
substituted  for  this  block   barrel  " 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  rt  r.uire  that 
all  dealers,  shippers,  and  Importers  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  report  to  the  Treasury  Etepart- 
raent  a  description  of  any  handgun  sent  in 
interstate  commerce  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  weapon. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  to  provide  to  local 
authorities,  upon  their  request,  reports  as 
to  the  weapons  sent  into  their  jurisdictions 
as  well  as  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
recipients. 

Local  authorities  must  have  the  means  to 
protect  the  public  from  brutal  and  deadly 
attacks  by  unrestrained  youths  and  adults 
who  today  wield  pistols  and  revolvers,  as 
well  as  other  dangerous   weapons. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  this  bill  wUl  com- 
pletely prevent  thf  use  of  firearms  In  juve- 
lule  crimes.  It  is  not  a  cure-all  for  what  Is 
a  serious  and  complex  problem;  but  it  Is  a 
necessary  step  to  enable  local  authorities 
to  control  the  use  of  these  weapons  by 
irresponsible  persons, 

I  am  introducing  for  appropriate  reference 
this  bill  which  win  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act.  and  wUl  provide  a  raeuns  by  which 
local  authorities  may  more  effectively  do 
their  Job. 


MLT^ICn^AL  ARTS  COUNCIL   FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  Municipal  Arts  Council 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

First,  this  bill  would  establish  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  Municipal  .Arts 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
cultural  activities  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Operating  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Board,  the  Arts  Coim- 
cil  would  include  representatives  from 
the  major  art  fields  of  music,  drama, 
dance,  literature,  architecture,  photog- 
raphy, graphic  and  craft  arts. 

The  21  individuals  on  the  council 
would  be  appointed  by  the  District 
Commissioners  from  local  organizations 
and  educational  institutions  where  pro- 
grams in  these  fields  are  carried  on. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Department,  established  in  1942.  receives 
about  $2  7  million  a  year  for  its  activ- 
ities. Of  this  amount,  only  about 
?  16,000  IS  earmarked  for  the  arts,  nearly 
all  of  it  goinp  for  the  Watergate  concerts, 
with  Local  161  of  the  Federation  of 
Musicians  putting  up  an  equal  amount. 
The  rest  of  the  money  goes  for  Fports 
activities. 

I  think  It  IS  long  pajst  time  for  Con- 
gress to  give  equal  emphasis  to  the  arts 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  council  would 
help  accomplL^h  that  purpose. 
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Second,  my  bill  embraces  the  set- aside 
of  one  mill  from  each  District  of  Colum- 
bia tax  dollar  for  cultural  activities  as 
provided  in  the  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  last  year  by  Representative  Mc- 
Dowell and  in  the  Senate  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  iMr.  MxtrrayI. 

This  set-aside  would  provide  about 
$175,000  a  year  for  such  programs. 

It  seem^  to  me  that  to  use  such  funds 
to  best  advantage,  there  should  be  an 
advisory-  council  with  special  interest 
and  knowledge  in  this  field. 

There  is  some  prospect  that  a  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  may  be  set 
up  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  na- 
tional cultural  program.s 

However,  we  need  such  a  council,  too. 
for  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  is 
what  my  bill  proposes. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Washington 
should  be  the  pohtical  capital  of  the 
United  States  We  must  accompany  po- 
litical leadership  with  cultural  leader- 
ship if  we  are  to  make  this  city  a  true 
national  capital 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3437'  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  h  municipal  arts  coun- 
cil representative  of  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  including 
educational  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, in  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
active  pros^rams  m  the  arts,  to  set  aside 
for  such  local  cultural  activities  1  mill 
out  of  each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  other  purpa^^es,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  and 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 


PPESEINTATTON  OF  CrOLD  MEDAL  TO 
ROBERT  FROST 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Pi-esident, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senators 
from  Vermont  .  Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr 
ProutyI.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  I*resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  Robert  Fi'ost  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  poetiT.  which  has  so  distin- 
guished his  own  counti-y  and  is  now  re- 
nowned throughout  many  parts  of  the 
world 

Robert  Frost  Ls  a  New  England  poet, 
in  the  profoundest  sense  of  its  natural 
setting  and  its  people.  His  deep  love 
and  understanding  of  this  region— his 
identity  with  his  native  area — provide 
the  essence  for  his  work.  Frost's  poetry 
refines  the  unique  character  of  New- 
England  with  language  of  universal 
meaning  which  can  be  understood  across 
the  land  axid  across  the  seas — by  men 
who  have  never  seen  bending  birches 
stand  out  aaainst  a  backsround  of  ever- 
green, an  apple  orchard  covered  by  snow 
in  winter,  or  a  runaway  colt. 

Robert  FYost's  poetry  communicates 
the  wisdom  of  man  and  nature  joined 
in  a  continuing  struggle  for  life.  His 
philosophy  teaches  the  importance  of 
toughness  and  gentleness  combined,  ex- 
tolling the  coexistence  of  the  resolute 
strength  of  the  fanner  mending  his 
stone  wall  following  the  ravages  of  win- 


ter and  the  .sensitivity  of  the  early- 
morning  mower  who  leaves  a  tuft  of 
lovelj  flowers  uncut.  He  pi-aises  the 
rugged  individual  and  the  rigors  of 
countiy  life,  writing  of  those  who  choose 
the  rond  less  traveled  by. 

In  a  world  beset  by  new  anxieties  and 
further  challenges  to  the  dignity  of  man, 
Fi-ost'a  poeti-y  returns  us  to  the  basic 
truths  of  life,  reassures  us  of  mankind's 
persi.-;tent  humanitananism,  and  re- 
plenishes us  with  simple  reminders  of 
nature's  helpfulness  and  beauty. 

We  have  adequate  precedent  for  such 
a  mt^al.  Mr  President,  with  similar 
awardt  in  medicine  to  Jonas  Salk,  music 
to  IrvlnK  Berlin,  nuclear  technology  to 
Adm ml  Rickover.  Robert  Frost  is  now 
86  years  old,  a  visitor  to  the  White 
House,  consultant  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
L;rt\ss  He  is  mentioned  perennially  as  a 
Nobt  1  Prize  recipient. 

I  lOpe  my  colleagues  will  join  us  in 
support  of  well-deserved  recognition 
frorr.  the  Nation's  highest  lawmakers 
and  Chief  Executive  to  Mr.  FYost  for  his 
literally  gifts  to  all  of  us. 

The:  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  tS.  3439 1  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica loi  present  a  gold  medal  to  Robert 
Frost,  a  New  England  p>oet.  introduced 
by  Mj.  Saltonstall  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Prouty>,  was  received 
read  tfice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Commattee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PROHtlBITION  OF  EXERCISE  OF 
CKRITAIN  JUDICIAL  POWER  RE- 
LATING TO  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  ^0.  1960.  I  suggested  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  perhaps  the  Senate 
Comjnittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should 
study  the  problems  arising  from  the 
union^'  monitoring  system  and  the  lack 
of  freei  elections. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  has  stated  that  such  hearings 
could  not  be  held  until  legislation  was 
pendiiig  before  these  committees. 

Accdrdingly.  I  have  been  requested  to 
introdice  a  bill  with  the  hope  that  the 
matte:'  will  come  before  the  appropriate 
comm  ttee  for  healing. 

I  as  c  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  pn:ited  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  w  11  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3444'  to  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of]  certain  judicial  power  in  connec- 
tion wjith  administration  of  the  internal 
affairsiof  labor  organizations,  introduced 
by  Ml}.  Capehart.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived! read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the]  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  September  14.  1959,  P\ibllc  Law  8S-257  (78 


Stat.  534;  29  U.S.C  482(b)  and  the  following) 
be  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 482(bi  thereof  the  following  proviso: 
"No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  or  continue  in  effect  any 
Judicial  order  appointing  a  receiver,  trustee, 
master,  monitor,  or  administrator,  whether 
so  denonalnated  or  otherwise,  to  manage  or 
administer,  or  supervise  the  management  or 
administration,  of  the  affairs  of  any  labor 
organization  except  that  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preserving  the  funds,  property,  or  assets  of 
a  labor  organization  pending  the  conduct  of 
an  election  of  officers  or  vote  upon  the  re- 
moval of  oflRcers  pursuant  to  section  482(b) 
hereof  The  term  "labor  organization"  as 
used  herein  means  any  organization  of  any 
kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  representa- 
tion committee  or  plan,  in  which  employees 
participate  and  which  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work."" 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
Pong  1. 1  submit  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  us  to  the  bill — S, 
3058 — to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpases,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
add  a  chapter  'Vll  to  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill  to  authorize  a  Center  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West.  The  amendment 
embodies  S.  3385.  which  I  introduced  on 
April  19  with  48  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  four  amendments  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

The  first  amendment — which  bears 
the  Roman  numeral  I — is  patterned  af- 
ter the  amendment  submitted  by  me 
last  year  and  relates  to  defense  support, 
technical  cooperation,  and  special  assist- 
ance. It  would  require,  with  respect  to 
these  programs,  the  submission  of  firm 
budgets  within  90  days  after  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Appropriation  Act  is  en- 
acted. It  is  printed  at  page  628  of  the 
Senate  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1960.  On  the  following  page  you 
will  find  the  letter  to  me  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

You  will  note  that  the  Comptroller 
General  would  go  even  further.  He 
would  curtail  the  Piesident's  use  of  the 
discretionary  funds  permitted  him  under 
.sections  451  <a)  or  501  of  the  act.  These 
I  do  not  propose  to  curtail,  although  I 
must  admit  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  made  a  strong  case  for  some  re- 
vision of  those  provisions  also. 

The  second  amendment — which  bears 
the  Roman  numeral  II — and  is  to  be 
found  on  paries  628-629  of  the  hearings — 
relates  to  military  assistance  only.  It 
would  require  the  submission,  during  the 
annual  requests  for  authorizations  and 
appropriations,  a  clear  and  detailed  ex- 
planation, on  a  country-by-country  basis. 
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of  the  force  objectives  toward  the  sup- 
port of  which  military  assistance  is  pro- 
posed to  be  furnished  and  other  data, 
enumerated  in  the  proposed  amendment, 
all  designed  to  let  the  Congress  know 
clearly  where  we  are  going  and  how 
much  It  will  cost  to  go  there. 

I  call  this  amendment  "the  required 
planning  •  amendment. 

This  a:Tiendment  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  as  will  be 
seen  by  his  statement  in  the  middle  of 
page  629  of  the  prmted  hearings.  Of 
this  prof'osal,  the  Comptroller  General 
has  said: 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
taken  measures  to  project  the  program  costs 
3  years  Into  the  future,  the  present  budget 
Justification  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  execuilve  agencies  does  not  contain  la- 
Xormatlon  which  we  consider  necessary  to 
provide  t^e  Congress  with  a  fully  informed 
basis  for  appropriating  funds  and  for  re- 
viewing  program    pterformance. 

My  third  amendment — which  beai-s 
the  Roman  numeral  III— is  exactly  the 
language  contained  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
H.R.  11510— the  House-passed  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960 — amd  to  pages  10 
and  11,  v.here  my  proposed  amendment 
appears  as  subsection  (e>. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment. 

It  only  requires  for  nonmilitary  public 
works  programs  and  projects  abroad  the 
application  of  the  same  standards  as  for 
domestic  public  works  programs  and 
projects  .IS  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

My  fourth  amendment — which  bears 
the  Roman  numeral  W— takes  this  con- 
cept one  step  fuither  and  requires  spe- 
cific congressional  authorization  for 
large  foreign  public  works  programs  and 
projects  and  for  such  other  large  en- 
deavors lus  airfields,  highways,  railways 
and  so  forth.  'Large"  is  defined  in  the 
proposed  amendment  as  any  program  or 
project  the  total  cost  of  which  will  be 
$1  million  or  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  amend- 
ments be  received  and  printed  and  lie 
on  the  teble,  and  that  the  texts  of  these 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
cRESsiON,;L  Record  at  the  appropriate 
points  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  en  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Re:ord. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amend  section  401  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  an  appropriately  lettered  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"Section  537(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■  'Within  ninety  calendar  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  then-  shall  be  submitted  to  the  cog- 
nizant co.imilttees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
detailed  l)udgets  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  sett  Jig  forth,  with  respect  to  defense 
support,  technical  coop)eratlon,  and  special 
assistance,  the  specific  purposes  In  detail  by 
amounts  ;'or  which  the  funds  available  will 
be  obllpBt<>d  durlnp  the  re6j>ectlve  fiscal 
year,  and  such  funds  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  purp(jse8  thus  specified-  Provided, 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  funds 
affected   by   the   use   of  sections  451(a)    or 


501  of  this  Act,  or  to  reasonable  variations 
In  the  use  of  funds  within  a  country  for 
purposes  other  than  those  specified  Iti  the 
detailed  budgets.'  "* 


Amend  section  401  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  an  appropriately  lettered  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"Section  537(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'  "Dvu-lng  the  annual  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  requests  for  authorizations  and 
appropriations  of  mUltary  assistance  under 
this  Act.  there  shall  be  submitted  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis  of  the  force  objectives  toward 
the  support  of  which  such  asslstfince  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  furnished;  the  projected  costs 
of  equipping  and  the  annual  recurring  costs 
of  maintaining  such  force  objectives,  to- 
gether with  the  estimated  costs  of  present 
plans  for  modernizing  such  force  objectives; 
an  explanation  of  the  degree  to  which  such 
force  objectives  had  been  equipped,  main- 
tained, and  modernized  under  programs 
already  approved;  the  accomplishments  to 
be  achieved  with  the  funds  currently  being 
requested,  and  estimates  of  the  tlmephased 
costs  for  carrying  out  the  remainder  of  the 
program."  "' 


Amend  section  401  by  renvimberlng  sub- 
sections e.  f.  g.  h.  and  1  as  f.  g,  h.  1.  and  J.  re- 
spectively. Insert  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Section  517.  which  relates  to  comple- 
tion of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Insert  '(a)'  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
517."  Following  section  517(a)  as  renum- 
bered. Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(b)  All  nonmilitary  flood  control. 
reclamation  and  other  water  and  related  land 
resource  programs  or  projects  proposed  for 
construction  under  titles  I.  n.  or  III  (except 
section  306)  of  chapter  11.  under  section  400. 
or  under  section  451  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
examined  by  qualified  engineers,  financed 
under  this  Act.  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral procedures  prescribed  In  circular  A-47 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  December 
31,  1952.  for  flood  control,  reclamation  and 
other  water  and  related  land  resource  pro- 
grams and  projects  proposed  for  construction 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  all  cases  the  benefits 
and  costs  shall  be  determined,  and  a  copy 
of  the  determination  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
No  such  program  or  project  shall  be  under- 
taken on  which  the  benefits  do  not  exceed 
the  costs  and  which  does  not  otherwise  meet 
the  standards  and  criteria  used  In  determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, and  other  water  and  related  land  re- 
source programs  and  projects  proposed  for 
construction  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  per  circu- 
lar A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated 
December  31.  1952.'" 

(Language  contained  In  House-passed  bill. 
H  R.  11510 — "Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960" — 
on  page  10.  lines  8  throxigh  25  and  on  page 
11.  lines  1  through  10.) 


Amend  section  401  by  renumbering  sub- 
sections e,  f.  g.  h,  and  1  as  f.  g.  h.  1.  and  J. 
respectively.  Insert  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  Section  517.  which  relates  to  comple- 
tion of  plans  and  cost  estimates.  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

"(1)  Insert  '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sbc. 
617.'  Following  section  517(a(  as  renum- 
bered. Insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

•••(b)  Each  nonmilitary  program  or  proj- 
ect for  the  purpose  of  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power  development,  reclamation  of 


land,  highway  construction  or  improvement, 
airport  construction  or  improvement,  rail- 
way construction  or  Improvement,  harbor 
construction  or  Improvement,  navigation 
improvement,  hotising  or  hospital  construc- 
tion and  programs  and  projects  related  to 
such  activities  herein  specifically  enumer- 
ated which  are  proposed  for  construction 
under  authority  of  title  I,  II,  or  III  (except 
section  306)  of  chapter  II.  under  section  400 
or  under  section  451  of  this  Act  and  for 
which  the  estimated  total  cost  is  $1,000,000 
or  more  shall  be  separately  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  no  funds  for  such  projects  shall 
be  apprc^rlaled  without  such  prior  author- 
ization.' •• 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  Senate  bill  3058.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  amendment"?,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  Senate  bill  3058. 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  3058,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows. 

By  Mr  MT.TNDT 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  April  27, 
1960.  for  submission  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission, relating  to  lamb  and  mutton  Im- 
ports. 


WATER  IN  OUR  FUTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  opening  remarks  before  the  annual 
district  convention  of  Rotary  clubs,  at 
Missoula,  Mont  .  last  week,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation.  Floyd  E  Dommy. 
suggested  that  his  coming  to  Montana 
v.-as  becoming  a  habit,  and  that  per- 
haps there  were  others  who  were  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  water  and  recla- 
mation. I  think  the  Commissioner  was 
being  undiily  modest.  There  is  no  agen- 
cy head  m  Wasliington  whom  we  would 
rather  have  come  to  Montana,  and  there 
is  no  one  more  qualified  to  speak  about 
our  water  resources  and  their  conserva- 
tion and  utilization. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  fond  of 
Commissioner  Dominy.  He  is  almost 
like  a  nati\e-boiTi  son.  He  has  been 
good  to  the  Treasure  State  in  his  var- 
ious capacities  at  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

On  Saturday.  Mr.  Dominy  delivered 
another  of  his  fine  speeches  concerning 
water  before  the  annual  district  con- 
vention of  Rotary  Clubs.  A  paragraph 
from  the  text  of  the  speech  summarizes 
Uie  importance  of  our  natural  resources : 

Prom  tlie  beginning  of  time,  man's  place 

of  settlement,  and  to  a  lart'e  degree  his  suc- 
cess and  progrfss.  Individually  and  as  a  tribe 
or  nation,  has  been  de'ermined  by  the  avail- 
ability of  land  and  water  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  vised. 
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Mr,  Domlny  also  expresaed  support  for 
lh«  coritlnued  expanalon  of  our  Irriga- 
tion lands;  and  he  did  so  In  a  manner 
which  Is  moat  helpful  In  combating  the 
erroneous  statements  to  the  effect  that 
Irrigation  adds  to  our  crop  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  speech 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, Floyd  E.  Domlny.  speech  be- 
fore the  annual  district  convention  of 
Rotary  clubs,  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  on 
April  23.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Wats*  in  Ou»  rirruxK 
(Address  by  Commissioner  of  Rechimallon 
Floyd  B.  Domlny,  before  the  annual  dis- 
trict convention  of  Rotary  Clubs  at  Mis- 
soula, Mont  ,  Apr  23,  ISCO) 
Tbis  coming  to  Montana  to  make  a  speech 
Is  getting  to  be  a  habit  with  me  When  your 
good  Governor  Al  called  me  about  participat- 
ing here  tonight  I  tried  to  argue  him  out  of 
It  because  I  had  already  said  about  every- 
thing I  could  about  Montana  water  resources 
In  four  previous  talks  in  the  State  over  the 
last  year  But  Al  insisted  and  so  here  I  am 
But  tonight,  instead  of  discussing  water 
problems  in  Montana.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  Importance  of  water  In  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  We  folks  here  In  the  West 
are  more  generally  aware  of  the  importance 
of  water  than  most  people  because  we  have 
had  to  face  up  to  ways  and  means  of  putting 
it  to  work  for  our  very  survival.  Because  11 
Is  an  Immediate  and  ever  pressing  problem, 
we  are  Inclined  to  think  only  of  the  present 
and  only  of  our  own  immediate  situation 
Too  often  we  forget  the  past,  push  aside  the 
future,  and  Ignore  the  problems  of  others 
Yet  water,  while  one  of  the  most  common 
components  of  our  dally  lives,  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  vital  to  life  We  cannot 
and  must  not  Ignore  Its  part  in  charting  the 
course  of  civilization 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  mans  place 
of  settlement,  and  to  a  large  degree  his  suc- 
cess and  progress.  Individually  and  as  a  tribe 
or  nation,  has  been  determined  by  the  avail- 
ability of  land  and  water  and  the  way  In 
which  they  were  used 

History  is  replete  with  the  story  of  man's 
growth— wUh  the  rise  and  fall  of  different 
civilizations — In  terms  of  his  epic  concern 
with  water.  In  the  Old  Testament,  most 
ancient  of  records,  are  such  references  as 
this  one  from  Deuteronomy.  "A  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  ' 
Or  there  is  one  from  Hosea,  "I  did  know 
thee  in  the  wilderness  in  the  land  of  great 
drought  ■' 

There  is.  in  the  Moslem's  Holy  Koran,  an 
admonition  that  'No  one  can  refuse  surplus 
water  without  sinning  against  Allah  and 
against  men  '■ 

All  life  depends  on  water  Some  tell  us 
that  the  origin  of  life  on  our  planet  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sea.  Today,  after  millions 
of  years  of  evolution,  man's  tissues  are  still 
bathed  in  a  saline  solution  closely  akin  to 
that  solution  from  whence  the  first  proto- 
plasms of  life  emerged 

E^-ery  organic  process  requires  a  watery 
medium  The  embryo  floats  in  a  liquid 
from  conception  to  birth  Water  acts  as  a 
lubricant,  helps  protect  tissues  from  ex- 
ternal injury  and  even  gives  flexibility  Ui  the 
muscles,  tendons,  cartilage,  and  bones  So 
you  can  see  the  five  or  so  pints  of  water 
each  of  us  in  the  Temperate  Zone  requires 
as  a  dally  Intake  are  essential  to  our  very 
existence. 


Ltfs  would  b«  vtry  Muy  if  wt  could  ftrur« 
our  dally  per  caplU  r«qulr«m«nta  on  that 
amount  of  actual  intakt  But  It  Isn't  that 
almpl*  comparing  Intak*  with  rtqutra- 
menta  There  are  the  |»llona  Kiid  gallon* 
of  water  we  demand  dally  through  our  do- 
meetlc  Water  ■yet«ma  for  the  lupercleanll- 
ne««  of  this  modern  clvUlBatlon,  for  our 
garbage  dUpoaals,  ovir  automatic  laundrlei 
and  dlsftwashere,  and  many  tvpes  of  home 
air  conditioner! 

Then  there  are  the  tons  and  tons  of  wnier 
which  virtually  every  Industrial  plant  of 
any  consequence  requlrei  for  successful  op- 
eration Many  steel  plants  require  370  tons 
of  water  for  every  ton  of  steel  prtxluced  It 
require*  3,500  tons  of  water  for  a  ton  of 
synthetic  rubber  There  are  Innumerable 
similar  examples. 

Or  let's  take  a  Icxik  at  water  needs  for 
agricultural  prodxictlon  Each  p<jund  of  dry 
vegetable  products,  to  reach  your  trtble,  re- 
quires from  300  to  700  pounds  of  water  In 
the  grr.uth  pr'jces.s  Sugar  beeis  recjulre 
about  1  ton  of  water  for  every  pound  of 
refined   sugar. 

A  dairy  cow  only  consumes  about  4  pounds 
of  water  in  making  l  pound  of  milk,  but  it 
requires  4  tons  of  water  to  produce  the  feed 
she  eata  every  day.  It  flgiires  out  to  about 
26  galioiis  of  wHter  to  a  pint  of  milk  Or 
remember  the  next  time  you  eat  a  beefsteak 
that  it  takes  about  3^*  tons  of  water  to  back 
up  the  teed  and  moisture  intake  of  a  fatten- 
ing steer  That  figures  out  to  approximately 
900  gallons  of  water  for  every  pound  of 
steak 

A  Presidential  conamlscion  estimated  In 
1950  th»t  our  total  dally  water  needs  in  this 
country  at  that  time  were  185  billion  gal- 
lons, and  predicted  that  our  needs  by  1975 
would  be  an  astronomical  350  billion  gallons 
dally  But  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
Just  reported  that  our  water  needs  In  1960 
are  already  up  to  3"i3  billion  gallons  and  by 
1975  we  will  be  using  450  billion  gallons. 
The  greatest  increase  In  use  Is  by  Industry, 
but  both  domestic  and  agricultural  needs 
are    also   increasing   sharply 

Thus  the  competition  for  water  is  growing 
keener  every  day  The  increased  demand  for 
water  1$  geared  not  only  to  a  higher  per 
capita  use.  but  to  a  constantly  growing  pop- 
ulation The  present  censtis  will  show  a  na- 
tional population  of  over  180  million  people 
in  the  United  States  By  1976.  only  15  years 
hence,  demographers  estimate  a  national 
fKjpulatlon  of  230  million  people,  an  Increase 
of  28  percent. 

Now  whut  about  irrigation  versus  other 
uses  of  water''  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  w.-iter  for  domestic  use  has  the  highest 
priority.  The  only  competition  here  Is  be- 
tween growing  municipal  needs  and  long- 
established  irrli^ation  water  rights.  Munici- 
palities h.iving  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
may  exercise  that  right  to  acquire  existing 
rights  fur  the  higher  domestic  use  purposes 
if  It  is  3(5  required.  Just  compensation  must 
be  paid  for  such  rights,  however. 

In  these  days  of  concern  about  water  sup- 
plies, there  Ls  bes^inning  to  be  quite  a  bit 
'>f  discussion,  and  some  actual  analysis, 
centering  around  the  value  of  water  for  vari- 
ous cornpeting  uses  other  than  domestic  con- 
sumption. We  welcome  these  analyses  be- 
cause tfcey  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problem,  and  they  stimulate  thought 
and  action. 

Until  usable  statistics  are  available.  I  am 
Inclined  to  be  cautious  of  general  statements 
that  Irrigation  farming  Is  a  less  productive 
user  ofl  water  than  an  ordinary  Industrial 
plant,  branted  that  statistics  will  show  vast 
(UtTerences  per  unit  of  water  u.sed  in  num- 
bers of  workers  employed,  value  added  and 
income  from  manufacturing  as  compared  to 
irrlgatl'^n  farming,  the  natural  assumption 
is  that  the  manuf>v:turing  industry  can  sup- 
port many  more  people  per  acre -foot  of  water. 


Not  to  dl»er#dll  thU  type  of  work  but 
riUier  to  encouriMte  and  broaden  it.  I  hnnirn 
U)  ikdvlHe  that  a  declnlon  cannot  be  reaclietl 
««>lely  >n  the  basis  of  first  HtA^e  efTectJi  nluie 
One  need*  to  Include  In  hie  pvirvlew  the 
conMntjeni  economic  activitlee  us  well  «»  the 
basic  element  This  menus  all  the  trade, 
'.runnportiktioiv  (^roceeslng  and  related  bviel- 
iie««  that  In  inspired  by  U\c  pnxluctlon  of  a 
oiuiir  raw  romiucdlty  in  a  community 

Another  important  consideration  U  the 
aviiUablllty  of  resources  to  combine  with  the 
water  and  tl\e  proximity  of  a  market  l.ft!-,d 
iiiul  trainetl  a^jrlrnltural  lab<ir  In  plentiful 
^upplv  such  lui  exist*  here  In  the  northern 
plains  and  Intermouniain  area  offer  Im- 
portant basic  innredients  for  economic  de- 
velopment which  can  hardly  be  ignored  in 
establlshin^f   a  pattern   of   water   use 

The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1B5«  provides 
authority  tt>  plan  for  and  construct  capacity 
in  water  storage  and  .supply  fystems  for  de- 
ferred mui\lclpai  and  ludu.strlal  uses  Tins 
provides  cities  which  are  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  financial  spcjnsorship 
some  turning  room  for  future  growth  But 
since  It  does  entail  eventual  flnasu m;  re- 
sponsibility for  that  reserve  capacity,  an 
overaealous  approach  Is  certainly  to  be 
avoided 

From  our  experience  In  the  West  the 
theorem  can  be  drawn  that  lrrl|?atlon  de- 
velopment provides  a  s<;'und  basis  for  Initial 
economic       d»'vetopmenT  Transportation, 

trade  and  processing  Industries  follow  Light 
industry  arcompanles  these  ouU^rowths. 
Prom  these  nuclei  the  important  lu-ljan  cen- 
ters of  the  West  have  t>een  built,  and  a  well- 
balanced,  diversified  economy  ultimately 
prevails 

Questloixs  are  often  asked  as  to  the  advis- 
ability or  necesslry  of  adding  acreage  to  our 
irrigated  areas  in  the  present  time  of  crop 
surplu.ses  There  should  t)e  no  one  better 
informed  nf  the  (benefits  of  a  changeover 
from  dryland  to  irrigated  production  than 
you  pef)ple  right  here  In  Montana  Wheat 
Is  the  principal  crop  Montana  contributes  to 
the  surplus  but  there  Ls  very  little  wheat 
grown  on  irrigated  land  Actually.  lrrlg^ritli>:i 
frees  farmers  fr')m  the  fetters  of  a  one-rrop 
economy  by  permitting  diversification. 
There  is  no  long-hvstlng  or  critical  surplus 
problem  in  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
These  are  among  the  principal  pr'xJucts  of 
irrigated  farms. 

Bear  In  nvlnd  also  that  all  reclamation  de- 
velopment today  Is  not  bringing  new  lands 
Into  production.  A  significant  share  of  our 
effort  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  rescue  and  sta- 
bilization operation  for  lands  which  are  pres- 
ently Irrigated  but  which  lack  a  stable  sup- 
ply Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  Colorado 
was  hit  by  a  critical  drought  2  years  In  a 
row.  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
saved  most  of  the  South  Platte  River  Valley 
from  real  disaster.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
irrigation  water  supplied  by  the  Central 
Valley  project  In  California  Is  a  supplemental 
supply  for  keeping  land  in  production  as 
the  ground   water  supply  declined. 

But  fully  as  Important  as  consideration  in 
dividing  up  the  available  water  supply 
among  the  competitive  uses  should  be  our 
concentration  on  developing  a  greater  sup- 
ply. Actually,  In  a  normal  year  according 
to  Geological  Survey  estimates,  the  United 
States  receives  sufficient  rainfall  to  cover  the 
entire  Nation  to  a  depth  of  30  Inches. 
About  21  Inches  of  this  is  lost  through  nat- 
ural transpiration  Mtich  of  this  amount  is 
not  wasted  because  It  supports  our  vast 
forests,  rangelands,  and  nonlmgated  farms. 
And  In  water-short  areas  of  the  West,  at 
least,  we  are  doing  something  ab<>ut  non- 
essential transpiration  lo-sses  by  .seeking  to 
elUnlnate  waterwastlng  weeds  and  plants. 

The  remaining  9  Inches  which  would 
otherwise  flow  away  to  the  ocean  represent 
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OUT  manigeable  supply  ThU  (.mi  hr  tn.ns- 
iated  Int  >  a  supply  of  about  1,100  billion  gaU 
\o\ia  a  d \y  ns  contrasted  U)  our  esllmateU 
dally  iieods  by  1B75  i>f  460  billion  gallou*. 
But  much  of  It  cannot  be  used  becvase  It 
falls  at  Mt  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong 
plSOM, 

Our  Job,  tJien,  U  to  turn  more  of  the  avail. 
able  water  into  a  useful  and  deprndable 
•upply.  One  wny  i«  by  a  reduction  in  waste. 
It  U  a  curious  nnomiily  that  here  In  the 
West,  where  water  is  m  the  shortest  supply, 
we  have  some  of  the  greatest  w»rp;  waster* 
of  all  in  the  users  themaelve*. 

Some  irrlgnu^rs  with  a  plentiful  water 
right  ha /e  a  tendency  Ui  pour  the  water 
on  their  fields  to  the  extent  that  It  la  avail- 
able and  uaually  much  more  than  1*  neces- 
aary  to  p.-oduce  a  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  had  some  examples  during  dought 
period*  of  how  curUlled  and  careful  use  of 
water  car  produce  Just  as  good,  and  In  many 
Instances  better  harvests  than  overuse  of 
water. 

Anothei-  major  water  waster  Is  evaporation. 
Each  yesr  tlie  Western  States  alone  lose 
about  25  million  acre-feet  of  water  from  ex- 
posed fresh  water  surfaces,  principally 
ponds,  laces,  and  reservoirs.  The  loee  repre- 
^nts  the  capacity  of  a  reservoir  approaching 
the  size  of  our  largest  manmade  storage 
pool.  Lake  Mead.  While  there  is  no  expecta- 
tion that,  evaporation  losses  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated,  we  are  pushing  ahead 
with  research  into  the  use  of  a  surface 
chemical  cover  which  gives  great  promise 
of  effecting  substantial  reduction  In  evapora- 
tion from  still  water  surfaces. 

Another  fascinating  facet  of  potential 
future  water  development  Is  limited  manipu- 
lation of  the  hydrologlc  cycle.  Wltliln  re- 
cent years,  scientific  and  physical  menus  of 
modifying  weather  have  been  demonstrated 
In  one  wky  or  anotlver.  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  thei«  win  be  a  reai  breakthrough  In 
future  d>>cades  which  could  mean  greater 
storage  oi"  winter  *now  In  the  mountains  and 
even  controlled  precipitation,  to  a  degree  at 
least,  during  the  growing  season. 

Movement  of  water  from  areas  of  plenty 
to  areas  of  need  is  another  area  of  potential 
future  Iniprovemrnt  While  the  average  an- 
nual precipitation  nationally  averages  30 
Inches,  It  varies  In  specific  localities  from  a 
mere  Incli  or  so  to  90  to  100  inches  and  more. 
A  basic  ])recept  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
operations  Is  to  store  and  otherwise  conserve 
surplus  water  and  move  It  to  where  It  Is 
needed.  In  the  Central  Valley  of  California, 
to  mention  one  example,  we  are  moving 
water  In  rlver-slzed  quantities  as  far  as  500 
miles  On  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect we  are  accomplishing  the  same  purpose 
by  moving  water  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic watershed  by  a  tunnel  piercing  the 
Continental  Divide. 

A  prime  element  In  movement  of  water  is 
pumping.  As  the  need  and  market  value  of 
water  Increases  we  can  afford  to  pay  more 
for  pumping  energy  to  develop  the  water 
supply  On  the  other  hand.  If  really  low-c"st 
p>ower  results  from  nuclear  development  it 
will  open  the  way  to  movement  of  water  from 
one  locality  to  another  that  now  appears 
utterly  fantastic. 

Another  possibility  of  additional  usable 
water  Is  the  deminerallzatlon  and  purifica- 
tion of  presently  unpotable  supplies.  This 
Is  not  a  new  Idea  The  seafaring  Phoenicians 
knew  about  and  practiced  distillation  of  sea 
water  In  their  far-reaching  travels.  Purifi- 
cation apparatus  has  been  a  standard  part 
of  ocean  survival  kits  for  the  military  for 
some  yews.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds,  first  for  basic  research  and  more  re- 
cently for  demonstration  plants  to  test 
promising  methods.  The  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  a  sUter  agency  within  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  now  has  several  such 
pilot  plants  In  construction  The  present 
cost   of   sea   water   deminerallzatlon    Is   not 


mucii  above  that  which  waiei -short  ootn- 
inanities  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  rtomtetic 
•upply  and  it  I*  not  unlikely  that  Uils  decade 
win  see  development  of  large-tcale  planu 
for  this  use.  It  appeara  to  be  many  years 
before  demlneraliaatlon  will  Im  eoonomlcnlly 
feasible  b«  a  aouroe  of  Irrigation  water 

All  of  theae  potential  and  linpendiiu'  de- 
veiopments  are  Important  In  our  future  Of 
prime  Importance  right  now,  today,  la  Uie 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  program,  both 
planning  and  conalrucUon,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

Our  program  Is  based  on  the  multipurpose 
concept  of  water  lue*.  Like  the  packing- 
house, which  now  u*e*  practically  everything 
but  the  squeal  of  the  pig.  we  are  concentrat- 
ing on  sqvieeelng  every  poaelble  benefit  out 
of  the  available  water  supply  from  the  time 
It  falls  on  the  mounUln  peaks  until  It 
transpires  into  the  utmoaphere  or  flnda  Its 
way  Into  the  ocean 

The  adminiatratlon  unii  the  Conpress  have 
been  moat  understanding  and  generous  In 
their  support  of  resource*  development  work 
but  the  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
Bliould  not  l>e  expected  to  assume  the  whole 
burden.  State  and  local  agencies  must  Join 
In  and  there  must  be  the  closest  coordina- 
tion between  all  participants  All  govern- 
mental agencies  ore  creatures  and  servants 
of  you.  the  public,  and  hence  the  burden  ul- 
timately falls  on  you. 

You  mxist  be  Informed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  continuing  effort.  Tou  must  be  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  several  agencies  and  levels 
of  government  You  must  be  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  following  democratic  processes 
of  give  and  take,  of  compromise  to  reach  the 
moet  equitable  solution  to  knotty  and  con- 
troversial problem*.  Only  then  can  your 
government   be  responsive  to  your   will. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  get  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States  for  a  moment 
to  mention  the  importance  of  resources  de- 
velopment elsewhere  Rotan,-  Is  an  Inter- 
national organization  seeking  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  of  human 
dignity  and  fellowship,  by  an  understanding 
of  one  another's  problems  and  lending  a 
hand  where  possible. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  reaching  these 
goals  appears  to  be  the  absolute  government 
which  subordinates  the  individual  to  the 
State.  Another  companion  obstacle  is  the 
abject  conditions  of  poverty  and  want  in  too 
much  of  the  world  in  which  such  types  of 
government  fester   and   grow 

In  many  of  these  marginal  countries,  the 
Individual  is  too  preoccupied  with  a  desper- 
ate battle  simply  to  stay  alive,  to  survive,  to 
be  concerned  about  whether  his  nation  Is 
absorbed  Into  the  Communist  orbit  or  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  free  world. 

Many  of  these  countries,  I  regret  to  say. 
are  in  the  biblical  belt,  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion. Over  the  years  and  centuries,  they 
have  so  used  and  depleted  their  resources 
that  there  Is  very  little  on  which  to  base 
a  free,  self-supporting  economy  and  conse- 
quent free  peoples  and  governments.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  through  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  has 
been  responsive  to  the  requests  from  many 
countries  to  provide  some  guidance  and 
ideas.  We  are  helping  In  the  training  proc- 
ess and  preliminary  work  to  develop  water 
supplies  of  various  underdeveloped  nations. 
and  thereby  restore  their  economies  and  self 
sufficiency. 

Our  experiences  In  these  countries  make 
us  doubly  aware  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining an  orderly  course  in  the  development 
for  perpetual  use  of  our  own  great  store  of 
natural  resources.  And  we  are  equally  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  continuing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  other  nations  of  the  world 
In  the  true  spirit  of  fellowship  and  brother- 
hood. To  do  otherwise  would  Jeopardize  our 
own  future  and  that  of  all  mankind. 


BRITISH  liLUE  STREAK  CANCKLLA- 
TION  A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  fXDP 
FRFK  NA'IU)NS 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mi  I'KMrit-nt.  the 
Brui.sh  Govrrnmcnt  has  announced  Iho 
Rbftndonmeni  of  the  Blur  Siicnk.  lUs 
mii.jiu-  mi.s.'UK'-cicVflopment  pio;ocl  Ac- 
cording' to  Ihc  press,  the  decision  \^a^ 
bR.<;ed  o:  .such  factor.s  as  onormou.s  cost 
!«nd  U.f  ,ip;o  :,iti'  of  obsolescence  In  the 
mi.'-.v'f  r,(  '.(i 

'ili..^  c:.(;>.on  hlghllKhUs  a  serious  di- 
lemma confroniing  the  Western  natlon.<s, 
Al  Uie  same  lime  llie  decision  may  also 
point  thf  way  to  a  Kieal  oppoilunily  lor 
all. 

The  dilemma.  Mi.  President,  is  that 
advanced  scientific  experlmenlallon  and 
development  in  what  michi  be  called  ihe 
field  of  .^pacc  and  speed  have  ouiKiown 
the  capacities  in  brainpower,  manpower, 
and  ma.enal  resources  of  almost  any 
nation  which  seeks  to  pursue  these  un- 
dertakines  on  a  unilateral  basis  Yet 
national  stature,  indeed,  national  vitality 
itself,  may  hinge  to  a  large  degree  on 
significant  national  participation  in  this 
most  ad'/anced  scientific  activity 

The  termination  of  the  British  Blue 
Streak  project  for  all  practical  purposes, 
leaves  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  with  major  un.dertakinMs 
in  the  fiold  of  space  and  speed  Bui  the 
.H--ope  of  this  field  is  so  enormous  thai  we 
cannot,  and  I  presume,  neither  can  the 
Russians,  regard  its  ever-expanding  de- 
mands for  talent  and  resources  without 
a  measure  of  awe  and  concern 

Ideally,  I  suppose,  the  resources  of 
both  nations — all  nations — would  be 
combined  in  a  common  endeavor  to  push 
back  these  common  .scientific  frontiers  of 
space  and  speed.  'While  that  time  of 
cooperation  may  come,  it  is  not  now. 

nie  order  of  the  day  is  still  competi- 
tion in  these  matters.  It  Is — now  that 
the  British  have  withdrawn — an  actual 
competition  between  the  United  States 
and  Rus.sia.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is 
also  the  symbolic  and  ultimate  test  of  the 
capacity  of  peoples  to  organize  them- 
selves fo:  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
under  a  free  political  order  m  contrast 
with  a  Communist  system. 

If  the  competition  is  seen  in  that  larger 
sense,  the  present  organization  of  the 
free  peoples  must  be  recognized  as  poor 
and  inadequate.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume lhf;t  the  Soviet  efTort  in  speed  and 
space  draws  freely  on  the  scientific  tal- 
ents, not  only  of  the  Russian  people,  but 
also  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Poland,  or  wherever  they  may 
be  found  within  the  Communist  bloc. 
By  conti-ast.  the  effort  amonj?  the  free 
peoples  is  confined  largely  to  the  United 
States,  with  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  sci- 
entists who  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  and  work  for  this  country.  In, 
short,  the  free  peoples  are  using  only  a 
fraction  of  their  potential  brainpower 
in  any  cohesive  fashion  in  the  field  of 
space  and  speed.  In  this  connection,  we 
may  well  ask  what  will  happen  to  the 
able  British  scientists  and  technicians 
who  wei-e  engaged  in  the  Blue  Streak 
project  now  that  it  has  been  canceled? 
Will  their  specialized  talents  be  employed 
in  meeting  this  hif;hest  challenge  to  tiie 
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capabilities  of  free  nations,  or  will  they 
be  diverted  to  other  fields? 

Similarly  throughout  NATO,  in  each 
of  the  member  nations,  there  are  scien- 
tists and  technicians  no  less  skilled  than 
those  of  Britain  or  this  Nation.  In  all  of 
these  other  countries,  there  are  men  and 
women  who  are  expert  m  propulsion,  de- 
sign, communications,  electronics,  phys- 
ics, astronomy — in  the  entire  array  of 
scientific  specializations  which  are  tn- 
volved  in  space  and  speed.  Are  they 
bem?  used  to  further  the  progress  of 
the  free  nations  in  the  critical  field  of 
space  and  speed  or  are  they  diverted  to 
other  less  significant  functions? 

It  is  well  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  initial  release  of  atomic  energy 
was  at  least  as  much  the  work  of  Euro- 
pean brainpower  as  it  was  of  our  own, 
for  the  two  were  merged  and  organized 
with  great  effectiveness  in  the  Manhat- 
tan project  during  World  War  II.  With- 
out the  contribution  of  that  outstanding 
group  of  Europeans  that  achievement 
might  have  been  long  delayed. 

This.  then,  may  be  the  great  opportu- 
nity to  which  I  referred  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks — the  gxcat  opportunity 
which  the  cancellation  of  the  British  Blue 
Streak  may  have  opened  for  the  free  na- 
tions as  a  whole.  That  cancellation  may 
bring  home  to  us  and  to  all  the  free  na- 
tions the  great  desirability,  and  perhaps 
the  compelling  necessity,  of  a  'oint  un- 
dertaking, wiiat  is  called  for  now.  I  be- 
lieve, is  a.T  initiative  on  our  part  which 
seeks  to  bring  about  the  mobilization 
of  the  advanced  technical  competence, 
the  facilities  and  resources,  the  scien- 
tific ch-ive  and  enthtosiasm  wherever  they 
may  exist  in  an  effort  to  intensify 
achievements  in  space  and  speed. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  ideally,  that  effort 
should  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  the  door  should  not  be  closed 
to  any  nation  which  will  participate  in 
good  faith  in  a  common  effort.  But  if 
that  cannot  be  at  this  time,  then  I  see 
no  reason  why  those  who  are  prepared 
to  go  forward  jointly  should  not  do  so. 
This  Nation,  no  le.ss  than  others,  will  be 
better  off  if  the  .sci'^ntific  devices  which 
carry  mankind's  inf.uence  beyond  the 
earth's  atmosphere  bear  the  label  of  an 
ever- avowing  number  cf  nations  willing 
to  contribute  to  a  common  effort. 

Knowing  something  of  the  problem  of 
organizing  for  scientific  development  in 
space  and  speed  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment, we  should  not  underestimate  the 
difficulty  in  enlarging  this  undertaking  to 
embrace  others.  It  may  be  that.  a.'",  a 
beginning,  it  should  be  attempted  with 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  but 
there  would  be  much  to  be  gained  if,  from 
the  outset,  the  effort  could  include  the 
N.ATO  members  and  other  nations. 

If  we  should  not  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  such  a  joint  enterprise,  neither 
can  we  underestimate  its  tu-gency.  To 
those  who  cannot  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is 
already  written  large  on  the  moon.  The 
question  which  may  well  be  involved 
here.  Mr.  President,  is  whether  the  world 
is  to  spin  as  a  dead  planet  in  swift  silence 
through    endless    time    and    space,    or 


whether  this  brief  human  experience  in 
freedom  on  earth  shall  be  carried  to  the 
stars. 


CONiGRESS  SHOULD  CONSIDER 
COMING  BACK  TO  WORK  AFTER 
THE  CONVENTIONS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  weeks  it  has  been  ap- 
parent that  the  Congress  would  be  in 
a  race  against  time  to  achieve,  in  this 
session,  a  legislative  record  that  would 
keep!  pace  either  with  the  immense  chal- 
lenge of  the  time  or  with  the  promises 
the  Democratic  Party  made  in  its  1956 
platform. 

Bocause  much  of  our  major  work  was 
postponed  from  1959  to  this  year,  be- 
cause the  vital  8  weeks  from  mid-Feb- 
ruary to  mid-April  were  absorbed  by  ac- 
tion on  the  civil  rights  bill,  because  we 
app*:!ar  to  face  a  July  9  adjournment 
deadline,  so  that  Representatives  and 
Senators  can  attend  the  political  conven- 
tion!— for  all  these  reasons  it  seems  that 
Congress  must  compress  into  the  next  10 
weexs  an  immense  amount  of  legislation. 

It  lis  barely  pos.sible  that  we  can,  and 
will,  pass  the  most  significant  measures. 
But,  Mr.  President,  even  if  we  do  so.  I 
wonder  whether  such  procedure  is  wise. 

E-MCaL  S.  GrLCBUi,  in  his  classic  "Con- 
gres» — Its  Contemporary  Role."  delin- 
eates a  series  of  criteria  for  good  legisla- 
tion. 

Far  most  of  these  criteria,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  ample  time  for  debate, 
detailed  amendment,  public  and  con- 
gressional reflection,  public  reaction. 
public  debate,  and  minority  argument. 

Mr.  President,  the  quintessence  of  our 
legislative  process  is  this  time  factor. 
And  it  is  exactly  what  this  Congress  is 
sure  to  lose  by  rushing  through  this 
mountain  of  imperative  legislation  that 
confronts  us   in  the  closing   weeks. 

Fcjr  this  rea.son,  Mr.  President,  I  very 
reluctantly  suggest  that  our  leadership 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  recess- 
ing the  Congress  over  the  tw^o  political 
conventions  and  reconvening  at  the  end 
of  July  to  finish  the  job.  I  doubt  if  any 
Member  of  Congress  could  suggest  any- 
thinf  less  popular  with  his  colleagues 
at  this  point,  or  anything  more  lacking 
in  political  advantage. 

Of  course,  for  my  colleagues  who  have 
to  ran  for  reelection — and  this  includes 
one-^hird  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  all  of  the  Membei's  of  the  House 
of  Rf-presentative.s — this  will  be  pecul- 
iarly and  particularly  difficult.  I  rec- 
ognize I  am  asking  for  an  extraordinary 
sacrifice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  is 
running  for  reelection,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  making  a  sacrifice  of  the 
same  degree 

On  the  otiier  hand,  from  the  stand- 
point of  tiie  size  of  tiie  legislative  load 
that  confronts  us.  the  imperative  im- 
portance of  taking  the  time  to  do  justice 
to  this  legislation,  and  the  painful  short- 
ness of  time  between  today  and  July  9, 
I  say  we  have  a  duty  to  consider  this 
grim  alternative  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  the  prosT)ect  that  this 
Congress  may  end   up  with  a  patheti- 


cally feeble  record  in  the  public  interest 
is  eloquently  argued  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Now  in  Congress? 

Now  that  the  clvU  rlghte  bill — euch  aa  it 
Is — has  become  law  and  an  election-minded 
Congress  Is  loolclng  forward  to  early  adjourn- 
ment, the  legislative  prospect*  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  are  but  thin  and 
feeble. 

This  depressing  outlook  does  not  stem 
from  lack  of  need  for  Inspiration  and  action 
in  many  fields,  ranging  from  health  and  so- 
ciai  security  at  home  to  massive  assistance 
for  underdeveloped  nations  abroad.  It  stems 
rather  from  a  lack  of  dynamism  on  the  part 
of  both  the  Elsenhower  Administration  and 
the  leaders  in  Congress.  What  Is  safe  is 
popular.  Not  much  that  is  Imaginative  or 
striking  or  pioneering  Is  likely  to  emerge 
from  either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In 
the  remainder  of  this  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

The  routine  appropriations  will  be  passed, 
but  probably  at  lower  levels  than  the  na- 
tional interest  demands  in  such  vital  areas 
as  the  national  defense,  space  and  missile 
development,  and  the  viirlous  forms  of  for- 
eign aid.  Of  all  strictly  domestic  matters. 
a  massive  breakthrough  on  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  without  question  the  most  Im- 
portant and  most  urgent.  Yet  the  prospects 
of  a  really  adequate  measure  are  not  bright. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  relatively  good  bill; 
the  House  has  yet  to  act. 

Some  improvements  In  social  security  and 
the  minimum  wage  are  desirable  and  may 
have  a  chance.  Last  year  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  Important  measure  to  assist  de- 
pressed areas,  but  even  the  smaller  House 
bill  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  yet  come 
to  the  floor,  far  exceeds  the  administration's 
proposals.  The  President  vetoed  two  hous- 
ing bills  last  year,  and  may  do  the  same 
if  a  third,  pending  In  the  House,  should 
pass. 

The  generally  negative  record  could  be  re- 
lieved If  there  were  action  on  a  few  of  dozens 
of  other  matters— such  as  agricultural  sub- 
sidy reform,  on  which  the  President  again 
expressed  himself  vigorously  yesterday;  or 
reUvlng  the  clean  elections  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  In  January  and  promptly  went 
Into  deep-freeze;  or  preserving  natural  areas 
and  expanding  the  national  parks  system 
while  there  are  still  areas  suitable  to  be 
preserved 

There  is  no  dearth  of  legislation  to  be 
enacted  or  programs  to  work  for:  but  there 
Is  dearth  of  conviction.  And  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  campaign  are  being  felt  with 
increasing  and  inevitable  force  In  these  last 
few   weeks   before   the   conventions. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  REFUSAL  TO  RE- 
APPOINT TO  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION  LONE  CON- 
SUMER CHAMPION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  President  Eisen- 
hower had  announced  at  his  news  con- 
ference that  he  did  not  intend  to  renomi- 
nate Mr.  William  R.  Connole  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  The  President 
gave  as  his  only  reason  his  belief  that 
he  could  find  a  "better  man  for  the  job." 
I  quoted  articles  yesterday  from  Time 
magazine  and  Petroleum  Week,  as  well 


as  an  expression  from  Mayor  Dilworth, 
of  Philadelphia,  representing  a  group  of 
mayors  of  our  largest  cities.  All  of  these 
were  full  of  high  praise  for  Commissioner 
Connole,  citing  not  only  his  excellent 
technical  and  legal  knowledge  in  the 
power  field,  but  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  present  Commissioners 
who  represents  the  consumer  point  of 
view  on  the  Commission  and  who  believes 
m  the  effective  regulation  of  independent 
gas  producers.  What  this  means,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  Mr.  Connole  believes 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tural Gas  Act  as  passed  by  Congress  and 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  mornings  Washington  Post  car- 
ries an  editorial  also  asking  the  President 
to  reconsider  his  intention  to  drop  Con- 
nole, or  "at  the  very  least,  "  to  be  certain 
that  his  replacement  is  "an  equally  stout 
defender  of  the  consumer."  This  edi- 
torial further  quotes  from  Fortune  mag- 
azine, another  publication  not  noted  for 
its  antipathy  to  big  business,  in  which 
that  publication  states  that  if  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  widely  suggested,  that  Con- 
nole is  the  only  man  who  really  believes 
m  regulation  of  independent  gas  pro- 
ducers, then  the  other  four  Commis- 
sioners, not  Connole,  should  resign  their 
positions. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Dropping  a  Dis- 
senter," be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dropping  a  Di.ssentfr 

It  Is  disquieting  that  President  Eisenhower 
will  deny  reappointment  on  June  22  to 
William  R.  Connole,  the  only  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  who  has  shown 
a  glimmer  of  independence  It  Is  true  that 
Mr.  Connole  placed  himself  in  an  ambiguous 
position  by  discussing  a  pending  case  with 
Thomas  (Tommy  the  Cork)  Corcoran.  None- 
theless he  has  shown  a  devotion  to  his  re- 
sponsibility unmatched  by  his  colleagues. 

Last  September  Fortune  magazine  quoted 
a  high  official  as  saying  that  four  of  the  five 
FPC  Commissioners  did  not  believe  in  con- 
tinued regulation  of  independent  gas  pro- 
ducers If  this  were  so.  Fortune  commented, 
then  "thoee  four  should  resign."  But  iron- 
ically, the  man  who  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
placed is  the  one  Comml-ssloncr  who  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  believes  the  Job  of  the 
FPC  Ls  to  regulate 

In  1954.  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision not  only  upheld  Mr  Connole's  dis- 
senting position  but  also  reproached  the 
FPC  for  falling  to  take  Its  regulatCH-y  chores 
seriously.  Tet  the  FPC  has  since  .seemed  to 
operate  as  If  the  Supreme  Court  were  mis- 
taken and  has  all  but  lobbied  In  Congress 
for  a  bill  to  exempt  independent  producers 
from  regulation  This  equivocation  has  not 
only  disheartened  consumers  but  also  has 
Increased   the  confusion  In  the  Industry, 

For  these  reasons.  It  would  be  distressing 
If  Mr.  Elsenhower  were  to  fill  Mr.  Connole's 
post  and  another  vacancy  on  the  FPC  with 
spineless  regulators.  To  be  stire.  Mr.  Con- 
nole was  one  of  three  Commissioners  ap- 
proached by  Tommy  the  Cork,  but  It  should 
also  t»e  noted  that  Mr  Corcoran,  a  gas  com- 
pany lawyer,  chatted  with  every  Commission- 
er then  on  the  Job  In  view  of  his  overall 
record,  Mr.  Connole  deserves  reconsideration 
If  this  Is  impossible,  at  the  very  least  his 
replacement    ought   to   be   an    equally   stout 


defender  Oif  the  consumer  on  a  Commission 
that  apparently  does  not  believe  that  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  means  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  It  means. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 
THROUGH  THE  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  was  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  I  wish  t«  salute  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  congratulate 
the  nearly  2  million  farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  Their  accom- 
plishments in  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources have  been  of  benefit  to  all  our 
citizens  and  will  be  even  more  important 
to  future  generations  of  Americans 

In  the  past  25  years  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  established  the  concept 
that  scientific  knowledge  can  be  and 
should  be  applied  to  every  acre  of  land, 
so  as  to  protect  and  develop  that  land 
resource.  The  SCS  has  aLso  led  the  way 
in  developing  the  watershed  approach  to 
flood  prevention  and  to  efficient  manage- 
ment of  our  precious  water  resources. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  been  able  to  build 
such  an  impressive  record  is  because  of 
the  traditional  democratic  approach  of 
local  leadership  and  control  The  indi- 
vidual farmers  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  together  in  forming  their  local  soil 
conservation  districts.  After  this,  the 
Federal  Government  steps  in  to  help  by 
providing  technical  service  and  a.ssist- 
ance  to  mem'oers  of  the  local  dustrict. 

May  I  congratulate  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  thousands  of  rural  citizens  who  have, 
over  the  past  25  years,  provided  the  lead- 
ership in  the  public  interest  of  .■^oil  con- 
servation. Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
foresight  and  leadership  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  in  getting  this  program  started. 
It  was  President  Roosevelt  himself  who 
took  the  lead,  recommending  to  the  Gov- 
ernors that  each  State  should  enact  the 
soil  conservation  law  to  help  implement 
the  new  national  con.servation  program. 
In  view  of  our  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  its  increasing  demands  on  our 
natural  resources,  it  is  not  enough  to 
speak  of  the  past  and  praise  the  record 
of  those  who  have  brought  us  through 
the  first  25  years  of  conservation  work. 
Our  own  responsibility  to  future  genera- 
tions demands  that  we  stand  on  the 
foundation  built  during  the  past  quarter 
century  and  that  we  work  ever  harder  to 
build  on  these  accomplishments  in  the 
future. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Soil  Consenation  Service  and 
those  who  who  have  worked  in  it  for 
their  accomplishments,  and  pledge  my 
continued  support  and  effort  for  even 
greater  conservation  achievements  in  the 
years  ahead 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moining  business? 


VICE  PRESIDENT  NIXON  ADDRESSES 
NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

Mr.    KEATING      Mr.   President,   the 
Nation's   newspaper   editors,   convening 


here  m  Washington  last  week,  were 
treated  to  a  series  of  appeai-ances  by 
various  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
Accordmg  to  many  reports,  the  high- 
light was  provided  by  the  address  and 
question-ar.d -answer  perfomiance  of 
Vice  Presidei^t  Nixon. 

In  his  prepared  speech,  and  perhaps 
even  more  emphatically  in  his  fielding 
of  the  editors"  questions,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent demonstrated  his  grasp  of  the 
problems  confronting  America  and  his 
understanding  of  the  need  for  vigorous 
and  forward-looking  programs  to  meet 
those  challenges. 

Particularly  hearteninc^  was  the  Vice 
President's  cautious  but  reasoned  opti- 
mism about  the  forthcoming  summit 
conference.  Drawing  on  the  knowledge 
he  has  gained  on  his  far-ranging  world 
travels,  as  well  as  the  information  sup- 
plied him  as  a  key  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration team,  he  discussed  with 
candor  and  sense  the  potential  of  the 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  state. 

His  words  are  of  special  importance  in 
the  light  of  the  announcement  that  the 
Vice  President  may  stand  in  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  if  the  Chief  Executive 
finds  that  "domestic  requirements"  de- 
mand his  attention  back  in  this  countn,*. 
Mr.  President,  although  this  decision 
may  be  attacked  by  partisans  in  some 
quarters,  I  reeard  it  as  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal and  acceptable  delegation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  as  set  forth  in 
our  Constitution.  It  is  of  course  pos- 
sible Mr.  Esenhower  will  have  to  return 
to  review  complex  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress. 

The  Vice  President  is  specifically  en- 
tra-^ted  with  the  responsibility  of  aiding 
the  President  in  all  his  endeavors  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  our 
complex  world  today,  that  they  work  to- 
gether in  close  harmonj-.  If  President 
Eisenhower  decides  that  his  most  press- 
ing duty  at  the  moment  lies  in  the  United 
States  while  the  summit  conference  is  in 
progress,  then  it  is  his  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  turn  over  the  reins  of 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  to  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr,  President,  returning  to  the  edi- 
tors' conference,  I  thought  especially 
vital  was  the  Vice  President's  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  the  United  States  and 
other  free  world  powers  to  enter  into 
the  summit  negotiations  with  heads  held 
high  and  with  a  spirit  of  confidence 
We  can  and  must  take  the  offensive — 
not  be  on  the  defensive — in  our  dealings 
with  the  Communists,  he  pointed  out. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  summitry  pre- 
sents the  best  means  for  this  country  to 
draw  together  the  talents  and  energies 
of  the  free  world  in  the  interest  of  se- 
curing the  peace.  Rather  tlian  being 
fearful  of  the  Communists  or  their  prop- 
aganda efforts,  we  should  carry  out  our 
foreign  relations  with  an  assurance 
based  on  our  confidence  in  the  will  and 
resolve  of  the  American  people  In  this 
way  we  can  best  mobilize  the  allegiances 
and  support  of  our  allies  and  the  neutral 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  quest  for 
peace. 

The  Vice  President  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  Mutual  Security  program,  which 
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is  so  vital  to  the  success  of  our  relations 
overseas  and  the  building  of  the  strength 
of  the  free  world.  His  words  can  well 
be  heeded  In  tills  body  as  we  come  to 

grips  with  proposed  legislation  on  this 
subject  this  week. 

In  addition  to  his  skillful  handling  of 
the  problems  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Vice 
President  Nixon  also  dealt  with  a  variety 
of  domestic  Issues  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  His  performance  all  down  the 
line  was  applauded,  accordmg  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald 
writer  Edward  T.  Folliard,  in  his  article 
on  April  24.  In  the  final  paragraph  of 
his  piece  Mr  Folliard  summed  up  the 
impression  made  by  the  Vice  President 
in  these  words: 

The  editors.  Including  southern  Demo- 
crats, could  be  heard  expiessir.g  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  the  Vice  President  han- 
dled himself 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  elo- 
quence and  importance  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  comments  at  this  meeting. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  and  the  transcript  of  the 
question -and-answer  period,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
24,  1960,  be  prmted  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.-^s 
and     transcript     were     ordered     to     be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Test  of  Addrbss 

The  first  subject  I  would  like  to  discus.s 
today  is  one  that  Is  commandin?  major  at- 
tention throughout  the  Nation.  The  second 
Is   one    that   deserves   siich    attention. 

I  can  dispose  of  the  first  subject  quickly. 

Is  religion  going  to  be  an  Issue  In  this 
campaign? 

The  answer  to  that  question  Is  that  re- 
ligion will  be  an  Iss-.ie  ex:irt'y  tn  the  exter.t 
that  the  candidates  and  thr-se  who  suppwrt 
them  ccmtlniie  to  make  It  an  issue 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  I  can  vtsua:- 
Ize  religion  being  a  iegulmate  issue  in  a.n 
American  political  ca^npaign.  That  would 
be  IX  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency had  no  religious  belief.  While  tiie 
candidates  In  this  campaign  h.ave  differences 
on  other  Issues,  they  are  aJl  men  who  rec- 
ognize and  cherish,  both  in  their  personal 
and  public  lives,  the  rellelous  and 
moral  principles  which  ane  the  very 
foundation  of  our  American  ideals.  As  far 
aa  I  am  concerned.  th;«  fact  removes  ar:y 
excuse  for  continued  discus.sion  of  a  so- 
called  rellglou.s  i.vue  !:i  this  campaign. 

That  Is  why  I  lr.*end  to  put  the  err.ph.asis 
today  and  throuc'hout  'he  crimpalg.i  where 
I  believe  It  belongs — t->n  the  Issues  which  the 
American  people  should  be  considering — the 
vitally  important  questions  which  affect  the 
very  surnval  of  our  Nation  and  oxir  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  second  subject  I  would  like  to  dLscu.=iS 
today  Is  such  an  issue — how  should  Ameri- 
cans appraise  the  Impending  summit  con- 
ference? 

PROPOSE.^    A    TAKDSTICK 

I.et  MS  begin  by  considering  the  question 
of  what  yardstick  should  be  used  in  judging 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  conference. 

It  Is  too  generally  supposed  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  international  conference  can  be 
measured  only  in  the  amount  of  agreement 
that  is  reached,  and  agreement  is  too  often 
eqtiated  with  peace.  This  can  be  a  serious 
and  even  fatal  Intellectual  trap  The  sum- 
mit at  Munich  resulted  in  agreement — but 
th«    agreement    meant    war.    not    peace.      It 


meant  war  because  ;t  Wcis  ba.scd  on  the  fic- 
tion that  there  was  a  limit  to  Hitler's  am- 
bition. 

Consequently,  as  we  appro.ich  this  meet- 
ing, iet  us  recognize  th.tt  the  success  of  a 
Cf)iiference  should  b«  measured  not  In  terms 
of  wi'iether  there  w.i^i  an  agreement  but  on 
whether  the  agreement  was  on  the  right 
thing*. 

I  cl«)  not  m^ean  by  what  I  have  said  to 
eudun>e  the  view  that  meetings  like  this  one 
c-xn  produce  no  constructive  results  and 
sitoMld  therefore  be  avoided. 

I  believe  It  Is  vitally  ImporUnt  for  the 
Un.'etl  States  and  our  allies  to  approach  this 
conference  as  an  opportunity  rather  than 
as.  at  best,  something  of  a  hazard  from 
whicU  the  optimum  result  would  be  to  leave 
us  noj  worse  oflT  than  before. 

j  OBJECTTVES    PROPOSE) 

We  should  look  upon  the  coming  talks 
with  the  Soviets  as  a  chance  to  champion 
and  tc  achieve  some  affirmative  fundamental 
objectives. 

Flr$t.  this  conference  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  make  at  least  a  beginning 
on  peactlcal  arms  control. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  concentrate 
on  trying  to  get  agreement  on  measures 
which  would  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation. Our  Geneva  proposal  for  prior 
notlflicatlon  of  space  vehicle  launchlngs  is 
the  and  of  step  that  might  be  agreed  upon. 
We  '^lould  also  explore  every  avenue  for 
brenic'ner  'he  log  Jam  which  bars  the  way 
to  1  '•!"  -able  nuclear  test  suspension 
agreement. 

Pears  hv.e  been  expressed  that  the  Soviets 
nnay  try  to  make  propaganda  capital  of 
their  unsoecific  and  completely  unguaran- 
teed profXDsais  for  general  disarmament.  If 
they  do.  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  us 
tj  he  on  the  defensive  against  this  kind  of 
pr-^pfiganda  offensive.  This  conference  will 
provide  a  world  forum  in  which  we  can  set 
the  record  straight. 

We  should  emphasize  that  adoption  of  our 
general  disarmament  program  with  Ita  ef- 
fective .:-ontro;s  will  assure  disarmament  by 
deeds  and  not  Jnst  by  words. 

OPEN    SOCIETY    THE    GOAL 

We  must  make  evident  to  the  entire  world 

that  if  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  consider 
Some  pr<jgre-';s  toward  the  kind  of  open  so- 
ciety which  we  in  the  West  maintain,  both 
disaroiament  and  peace  Itself  can  become 
reall2iible  objectives  rather  than  hopeless 
dreaiT.8. 

Th»  closed  society  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is. 
In  fact,  the  major  barrier  to  the  disarm- 
ament which  the  zretit  majority  cf  the  people 
in  all  uat.ons  xant. 

Setaijnd,  this  c')nference  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  defusing  the  Berlin  crisis  and 
fur  Uylng  the  ground'Aork  for  negotiations 
whlcft  would  lead  to  a  formal  and  definitive 
solution  of  that  problem 

We  must  make  clear  at  all  times  our  stead- 
fast determination  that  we  can  never  enter 
Into  »n  agreement  which  would  in  any  way 
jeop>ardize  the  right  of  the  people  of  Berlin 
to  chr<>se  and  re'nin  the  kin.d  of  government 
they  want. 

Any  Communist  action,  such  as  a  separate 
Soviet  treaty  with  East  Germany,  which  pur- 
ported to  threaten  our  rights  or  those  of  the 
free  people  of  Berlin  will  torp)edn  any  pros- 
pect.3  for  progress  toward  the  disarmament 
and  reduction  of  tensions  which  Mr  Khru- 
shchev insists  he  wants  and  which  we  also 
want. 

Third,  this  conference  affords  a  unique 
oppxirtunlty  to  demon.strate  i.he  confidence 
and  unity  of  the  Western.  a'.Man'^e 

Mr.  Khrushchev  se'.dom  misses  an  opjxir- 
tunlty  to  express  hla  confidence  Ln  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  his  <ystfm.  Here  Is  an  area 
whert  we  can  and  should  go  him  one  better. 


MILITARY     POWER    STRONG 

Our  military  position  Is  strong  and  will 
remain  so.  The  Soviets.  In  spite  of  their 
missile  boasts,  are  conscious  of  the  restraint 
our  strength  Impoees  on  any  aggressive  de- 
signs they  might  have. 

But  it  is  in  terms  of  nonmllltary  strength, 
the  area  of  so-called  peaceful  competition 
which  Mr.  BLhrushchev  discusses  at  every  op- 
portunity, that  we  have  reason  for  the  great- 
est confidence. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  after  the  Presl. 
dent's  recent  trips  through  Asia  and  Latin 
Anjprlca  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  do  not 
want  totalitarianism.  The  leaders  and  peo- 
ple of  the  newly  develop>ed  natlona  know 
that  tlielr  own  Independence  wUl  die  If  the 
free  West  does  not  sur^-lve. 

We  should  never  cease  to  stress  our  faith 
that  the  future  belongs  to  governments  and 
Ideologies  firmly  based  on  The  principle  of 
self-determlnatlon^a  principle  which  ap- 
plies to  all  people  who  want  to  be  free 
whether  In  Europe.  Asia,  or  the  Americas. 

We  can  make  clear  that  we  welcome  the 
peaceful  competition  to  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  challenged  us.  We  should  call 
on  free  people  everywhere  to  mount  the  In- 
creased effort  that  this  competition  will 
require. 

The  summit  conference.  In  other  words, 
provides  an  opi)ortunlty  for  us  to  mobilize 
the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  the  free 
world  for  the  economic  and  technological 
struggle  which  will  go  on  through  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Moreover,  as  the  great  forces  of  history  are 
shaped  the  West  Is  In  a  singularly  providen- 
tial situation  as  the  summit  approaches. 

UAIL.S    WESTS    LXADSasUIP 

Never  in  the  years  since  World  War  II, 
when  this  fight  for  the  survival  of  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  mankind  was  forced  upon 
us,  has  the  West  had  such  an  array  of  lead- 
ership At  the  head  of  the  four  nations 
most  directly  involved,  the  three  that  will 
alt  at  Paris  and  Germany,  whose  people  are 
most  Immediately  threatened,  are  men  who 
command  Immense  public  confidence  and 
prestige,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  the 
time  for  this  conference  nears,  E>e  Gaulle  of 
France,  MacmlUan  of  Great  Britain.  Ade- 
nauer of  Germany,  and  our  own  President 
Elsenhower  arc  fortified  by  the  strongest  na- 
tional support  which  the  West  has  yet  pro- 
duced. 

We  can  rightly  approach  the  summit  with 
full  confidence  that  the  spokesmen  of  the 
free  world,  rather  than  Mr  Khrushchev, 
represent   the  tide   of  history. 

And.  as  far  as  our  own  Nation  is  con- 
cerned, there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Americans  of  both  parties  were  more  united 
than  they  arc  in  this  Instance. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  could  make  no  greater 
miscalculation  than  to  assume  that  Presi- 
dent EUsenhower  will  be  hamstrung  In  exert- 
ing strong  leadership  at  Paris  because  we 
happen  to  be  having  a  presidential  election 
In   the   United   States    this   fall. 

In  this  connection.  I  recall  a  revealing  con- 
versation involving  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the 
dinner  In  his  honor  given  by  the  Preoldent 
at  the  White  House.  I  Introduced  Senator 
Ltndcn  Johnson  to  Mr  Khrushchev  by  say- 
ing. "Senator  Johnson,  as  you  know.  Is  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  party  In  the  Senate." 
Mr.  Khrushchev  responded  by  saying.  "Well, 
I've  never  been  able  to  see  any  dlfTerence  be- 
tween your  two  parties  In  the  United  States." 

He  was  certainly  right  In  one  respect. 
There  Is  no  difference  between  the  two  par- 
ties in  their  support  of  the  Presidents  un- 
compiromlslng  stand  for  the  right  of  people 
everTTWhere  to  ch<x)se  the  kind  of  government 
they  want  and  against  those  wh'5  by  their 
aggressive  policies  would  imperil  or  deny 
that  right. 
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The  summit  finally  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  clarify  our  position  toward  th© 
Communist  bloc  during  the  kind  of  peaceful 
competition   which   Mr.  Khrushchev   Invites. 

MORAL    DirrERE.NCES    CITED 

We  can  and  will  make  clear  that  the  moral 
difference  between  our  system  and  the  Soviet 
system  is  fundamental  and  cannot  be  nar- 
rowed In  any  way  by  the  dialogue  of  peace- 
ful competition.  We  can  establish  once 
again  that  we  will  not  trade  away  our  belief 
in  that  fundamental  right  of  jaeoples  to  freely 
choose   their  own   form   of  government. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  make  equally 
clear  that  we  have  come  to  Paris  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  reduce  the  rltks  of 
atomic  war  and  that  we  are  ready  for  real 
progress  toward  control  of  armaments  and 
an  end  to  the  recurring  crises  threatening 
atomic  war. 

We  should  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
participate  In  discussions  which  might  at- 
tain these  objectives  at  this  summit  confer- 
ence and  at  other  summit  conferences  In  the 
future  If  they  are  needed^as  I  believe  they 
will  be. 

What  chance  Is  there  that  any  or  all  of 
these  obJe<tlve3  can  be  partially  or  wholly  at- 
tained at  the  summit?  TlUs  depends  pri- 
marily on  Mr  Khrushchev. 

Never  before  In  history  has  a  man  had 
more  resfxjnslblllty  for  the  fate  of  mankind 
In  hla  hands  than  Mr  Khrushchev  will  have 
at  this  conference. 

ALTERN.\TIVE";    FOn     KHBUSHCHtrV 

As  I  said  In  my  farewell  radlo-televlslon 
address  to  the  Soviet  people,  "If  he  devotes 
his  Immense  energies  and  talents  to  building 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  his  own  coun- 
Uy,  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  go  down  In  hUtory 
as  one  of  the  greatst  leaders  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple have  ever  produced.  But  If  he  diverts 
the  resources  and  talenU  of  hU  people  to 
the  objective  of  promoting  the  communlaa- 
tlon  of  countries  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
he  will  only  assure  that  both  he  and  bis 
people  will  continue  to  live  in  an  era  of  fear, 
suspicion  and  tension." 

What  will  Mr  Khrushchev's  attitude  be  at 
Paris?  There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  actually  want  to 
make  progress  at  this  conference  toward  dis- 
armament and  In  reaching  settlement  on 
some  of  the  explosive  Issues  which  confront 
us.  I  think  this  may  be  his  attitude  not  be- 
cause he  Is  motivated  by  what  he  scorns  as 
sentimental  ldeall«!m  but  because,  realist  that 
he  Is.  he  Is  concerned  by  some  hard  facts  of 
International  life. 

What  are  the  circumstances  that  tend  to 
convince  Mr  Khrushchev  that  disarmament 
and  reduction  of  tensions  are  In  his  self- 
interest? 

SOVIET    HAS    PROEULMS,    TOO 

Mr  Khrushchev  never  falls  to  obtain  satis- 
faction from  pointing  out  the  weaknesses 
and  divisions  he  believes  plague  the  West. 
We  must  remember  as  the  summit  ap- 
proaches that  he.  too,  has  problems. 

There  Is  the  demonstration  of  freedom  In 
action  which  free  Berlin  affords  to  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Germany. 

There  Is  the  unceasing  restlessness  of  the 
satellites,  some  of  which  are  under  an  In- 
tolerable state  of  occupation  by  foreign 
troops. 

There  are  the  natural  desires  of  his  own 
Soviet  peoples  for  an  Increasing  share  of 
their  limited  productivity,  so  much  of  which 
now  goes  Into  armaments. 

And  while  it  Is  probably  too  early  to  con- 
clude that  he  may  be  troubled  by  his  Chinese 
ally,  it  is  appropriate  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion that  our  distinguished  guest.  President 
de  Gaulle,  has  suggested  that  he  may  well 
be  deeply  concerned  by  the  nightmare 
which  Is  taking  form  on  his  long  common 
border  with  China. 


Finally.  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  bound  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  he  has  seen,  as  we 
have,  the  diabolical  enormity  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Some  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  devices 
have  been  among  the  'dirtiest"  radioactively 
sjieaklng  that  have  ever  been  expl(xied. 

On  the  basis  of  my  conversations  with 
him,  I  am  convinced  that  he  Is  proud  of 
what  communism  has  done  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  would  prefer  not  to  risk  destruc- 
tion of  that  progress. 

ADENATTEE'S    VIEW    NOTED 

And.  as  Chancellor  Adenauer  put  it.  while 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  Communist  col- 
leagues will  never  cease  to  work  for  their 
basic  objectives  of  a  Communist  world,  they 
would  prefer  that  the  world  over  which  they 
rule  will  not  be  one  of  ruined  cities  and 
dead  bodies. 

In  other  words,  Mr  Khrushchev  believes 
he  can  accomplish  his  objective  of  world 
domination  without  war,  that  he  can  win 
more  and  lose  less  by  peaceful  competition 
than  by  resort  to  war. 

These,  then,  are  the  str.rk  realities  which 
win  be  working  at  Paris  In  behalf  of  progress 
toward  disarmament  and  the  settlement  of 
dlflferences  without  war.  ' 

It  Is  because  the  hard  facts  of  Interna- 
tional life  are  on  the  side  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament that  I  believe  that  we  can  look 
to  this  conference  and  to  the  future,  not  with 
starry-eyed  complacency,  but  with  Justifiable 
confidence  that  responsible  world  leaders  will 
slowly  but  Inevitably  develop  more  effective 
methods  for  settling  differences  between  na- 
tions without  war. 


Questions  and  Answers 

George    W.    Healt.    of    the    New    Orleans 

Tlmes-Plcayune    I  take  It  that  your  thesis  Is 

gtill  the  thesis  that  you  expressed  In  Moscow, 

>.^hat  you  would  rather  talk  with  people  than 

nght  with  them,  Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct. 

From  the  Floor.  Mr.  Vice  President,  at 
this  time  we  are  on  the  record.  You  talked 
about  China  by  reference  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  his  feeling  about  that  long  border.  Pre- 
sumably, you  have  a  keenly  personal  Interest 
In  the  next  8%  years,  and  by  that  time  China 
should  t)e  much  more  powerful  with  refer- 
ence to  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  It  Is  now.  How  can  our  Government 
and  the  Chinese  Government,  and  how  can 
our  people  and  the  Chinese  people,  develop 
greater  Intercommunications? 

Answer.  I  think  we  perhaps  can  analyze 
that  question  first  by  putting  It  In  terms  of 
when  the  United  States  should  recognize  the 
Communist  government  of  China  and  sup- 
port Its  admission  to  the  UJJ.  Tlie  answer 
to  that  question  Is  that  we  should  do  that 
when  that  government  qualifies  for  recogni- 
tion and  for  admission  to  the  U.N.  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation  In  Us  International  policies. 
I  know  that  there  are  those  that  suggest 
that  It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  reach  any 
definite  agreement  on  disarmament  without 
recognizing  this  government  and  have  It  par- 
ticipate In  that  agreement.  I  should  point 
out.  however,  that  It  Is  possible  to  have  rela- 
tions with  nations,  even  though  you  do  not 
recognize  them.  That  we  have  been  having 
negotiations,  for  example,  over  the  last  2 
years  with  that  government  on  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  that  we  believe  they  are  hold- 
ing Illegally. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  would  say  that 
while  the  United  States  must  maintiun  its 
position,  that  we  will  resist  the  recognition 
and  resist  the  admission  to  the  U.N.  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  because 
It.  by  Its  actions,  has  made  it  an  outlaw 
government,  not  deserving  recognition  and 
not  deserving  admission;  that  our  policy  will 
change  when  they  change  their  policies.  But 
until  they  change  theirs,  we  cannot  change 


ours.  Looking  to  the  future,  I  would  say 
•hat  certainly  there  will  be  certain  facts  and 
t  irrnmstances  which  will  be  mrjii^ating  them 
toward  a  change  in  direction  of  their  pclicies 
just  as  there  may  be  facts  and  circumstances 
which  you  have  alluded  to,  which  may  be 
motivating  us. 

SHOtTLD    GO    AHEAD 

So.  In  some  areas,  we  should  go  aliead  with 
our  disarmament  and  other  talks  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time, 
recognizing  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government  can  be  brought  In  even  though 
we  do  not  recognize  it,  and  we  should  con- 
stantly keep  before  the  world  our  position 
that  our  failure  to  recognize  and  our  opposi- 
tion to  support  them  for  admission  to  the 
U.N.  Is  based  on  sound  principles  of  inter- 
national morality  and  that  that  policy  can 
and  will  be  changed  once  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  merits  its  change. 

DwiGHT  E.  Sargent,  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune.  Mr  Vice  President.  I  shaU  keep 
the  speech  part  of  my  question  at  a  mini- 
mum. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion In  the  press,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
aware  of  the  dimensions  of  your  conserva- 
tism and  the  proportions  of  your  liberalism. 
This  has  taken  place  In  the  context  of 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
go  along  with  liberal  aims  In  order  to  get 
more  of  an  Independent  vote,  or  a  shift  In 
the  other  direction.  Realizing  full  well  the 
flexibility  of  these  terms  and  the  danger  of 
using  them,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  sir.  If 
you  have  anything  other  than  a  middle-of- 
the-road  comment  to  make  on  this  dis- 
cussion. 

DISTORTION    NOTED 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  if  we  could  have 
more  speeches  like  that  through  the  ques- 
tions, we  will  have  a  very  good  day  today. 
[Laughter.]  The  answer  Is  that,  as  you  well 
Implied  in  your  question,  the  use  of  the 
terms  "conservative"  and  "liberal"  have  been 
so  distorted  that  unless  you  get  to  specific 
program.?  it  is  most  difficult  to  classify  and 
divide  by  one  of  those  terms.  As  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned,  I  believe  there  is 
probably  nobody  in  public  life  today  who  has, 
by  his  votes  and  by  his  speeches,  more  clearly 
defined  where  he  stands  on  the  economic  Is- 
sues confronting  this  country  and  the  for- 
eign policy  issues  confronting  this  country 
than  I  have.  I  .say  that  having  In  mind  the 
fact  that  many  of  you  have  written  that 
that  Is  not  the  caee.     [Laughter.] 

The  balance  of  this  time  I  know  some  of 
you  may  want  to  question  me  specifically  on 
issues  which  you  may  have  some  doubt  as  far 
as  my  views  are  concerned.  But  turning  to 
the  basic  question  ol  conservatism  versus 
liberalism,  to  the  Republican  Party's  position 
and  to  rny  personal  position.  I  would  make 
these  additional  comments:  I  believe  in  eco- 
nomic conservatism.  I  am  an  economic  con- 
servative becniise  I  believe  conservative  eco- 
nomic policies  provide  the  .surest  and  best 
road  to  progress  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.     (Applause.) 

REPLirs  TO  carriciSM 

I  have  often  heard  people  suggest  that  be- 
cause President  Eisenhower,  lor  example,  op- 
poses the  program  like  the  Forand  bill,  which 
■would  establish  compulsory  health  insurance 
so  that  people  over  the  age  of  65  could  have 
medical  care  and  hospitalization,  that  be- 
cause he  does  that  he  has  no  concern  for 
those  people  and  is  more  concerned  about 
the  dollars  than  the  program  cost.  My  an- 
fwer  to  tliose  critics  would  be  twofold. 

1.  \^1:ose  dollars  are  they  talking  about? 
Not  his  but  yours.  And  he  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  con.'^ider  the  cost  of  programs  In 
dollars.  He  also  has  a  great  resp>onslblllty 
to  consider  the  cost  of  those  programs  insofar 
as  whether  the  results  to  be  achieved  might 
be   outweighed    by   the   damage   that    would 
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result.  So.  sticking  again  to  this  one  ex- 
ample in  order  to  prove  the  point,  what  Is  the 
position  of  a  conservative  with  regard  to 
better  housing,  with  regard  to  all  of  the 
progress  that  Americans  want?  Our  position 
is  that  we  are  conservative  not  because  we  are 
against  the  progress,  but  because  we  are  for 
It  We  oppose  the  programs  of  our  liberal 
friends  not  because  we  oppose  the  ends  to 
which  those  programs  are  directed,  but  be- 
cause we  know  the  means  they  advocate, 
however  well  intentloned  they  are.  would.  In 
the  end  cost  more  in  dollars  principal  than 
the  results  achieved  would  merit 

And  further.  I  would  say  that  a.s  ,i  con- 
servative I  think  the  greatest  mistake  we 
could  make,  and  this  refers  to  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  con.serva'-ives.  for  for- 
tunately we  have  both,  the  greatest  mistake 
we  could  nnake  would  be  to  leave  to  those 
who  advocate  the  so-called  liberal  point  of 
view  a  monopc'llstic  concern  fnr  the  problems 
of  people,  concern  for  better  health,  better 
housing  better  schools,  and  all  these  other 
things  in  which  people  are  interested. 

DKEPLY    CONCERNED 

So.  in  summary,  let  me  state  the  position 
this  way.  As  a  conservative,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  American  people  continue 
to  have  pr'-gress.  economic,  spiritual  and 
moral,  to  the  maximum  extent  As  a  con- 
servative I  oppose  liberal  programs  or  radical 
programs,  as  the  case  migh'  be.  In  those 
cases  where  those  programs  are  designed  .md 
pretend  to  meet  these  ends,  in  those  cases 
where  I  know  they  will  not  work  and  at  the 
end  they  w  )uld  produce  more  harm  than 
good 

As  a  conservatUe,  I  point  to  the  record  of 
the  last  7  years,  and  I  say  that  In  those  7 
yetvrs  when  we  have  had  economic  con- 
ser'.atism  in  operation  in  those  7  years  the 
American  people  lia-e  liud  more  progress  In 
building  schools  m  building  more  hospttRls, 
m  raising  the  relative  income  of  65  million 
Amerlc;vii  workers  thnn  they  hi^ve  had  in 
any  7  years  in  the  history  of  this  country 

I  think  thu'  IS  i  uo<id  record  I  rhmk  he 
KhoiiUl  build  upon  tn.it  ns-wr'l 

The  only  (jiiurrel  thit  I  would  h-yf  nunht 
I  ■«v  with  my  con«ervatr  r>  friends  would 
l-m  thm  I  co4i^plelPlv  re|oit  the  Idra  'h,at 
conmTvuti.Hin  metu.H  th;)t  we  .«imply  dirf  our- 
lle:^r^  in  tu  criu^nl  inid  resUt  all  ohninj*'* 
bocaune   of   •    .i    rr\r  of   wh'U    chnnee  woi'd 

The  rule  of  ',Jr  in  chiinar  fhrif  u  t?oir,)^ 
\<i  be  cluvurfc  Our  pi'oplc  nrr  \  provir^^i  r> 
)>i*oi)lr       I'h<«v  *nni   to  n\ovi»  i.irwarft 

Sn  Mainrr'.rttnin  .vt  lt«  bo.«t  nwmt  bv  pro- 
Hir»»n\t>  It  mu»t  ;o<ill  >!  t!ii>-<r  nTPal  soolnl 
und  economic  problen^«  •  t  aI, ic  u  we  i\ro  con- 
[rontr<l  oppone  tlic  piMiiy  vhrmrH  i\nd  the 
pan«>'(*aii  hut  ciimr  up  wi'h  coMntrurt  ivr 
niterna'lvps  whuh  will  mce'  'lumo  pr^  i)lrtn« 
nnd  «ol\p  lhom»  problems  m.d  priKluce  f  ^r 
t)ii«  futtire,  While  «Ull  pi«<«iM'.  mij  thr  hr»t 
froii\  I  hf>  pa«i 

riiiH  IS  luldtUr  of  the  road;  It  !•  yenernll> 
XiKA    bu'   It   IS  whrre  1  utanrt 

i>r  ftAVi  i  r  viKW  NM  M  I  itn 

PnwrnN  H.miNinN  .1  ■:  ,-  iv-orrl  Neuii  nnrt 
BtkiX  L»\kr  t>lonr;un  ri,,.«  moinlnn  In  \\\n 
prtM  ftinlrrrnrr  Mr  dr  Oaulli'  rtiv-\i-*jnN<|  tho 
redui'iion  oi  ti«n«ion  h<>twri»n  thp  Rist  luut 
West      Hf  niludrd  lo  thi\'   lor  tho  mnniup 

Along  th-we  llup*  do  V'U  think  It  would 
»>•>  >  kUHKl  ulrrt  for  vm  to  m:>ke  w  ntr<>ng  prti- 
'•»•  V!  the  !«umiiut  :ib<iui  ('onu\iunli«t  stib- 
'  ■•r»;on   m  l.<»un  Am««rlr!>  ' 

An-iwrr  It  w'uild  not  b*>  proper  !y\r  me  to 
li.dicuic  in  answer  to  a  question  what  I  bf- 
;  •  <>  the  Pr*«ldetU  »ho\ild  udv.H-ate  rtt  Uie 
I*  iinnut  on  a  matter  thot  hivi  not  vet  been 
di-Hcusswl.  ft  least  m  a  me«'tinK  in  which  I 
have  fwrticipated 

I  would  only  Indicate  this 

1  believe  at  liie  summit  it  is  not  only 
proper  11  Is  neceasju-y.  and  I  am  sure  this 
win  be  the  case   that  the  leaders  of  the  West 


make  ettremely  clear  to  Mr  Khrushchev  tJiat 
when  he  talks  about  peaceful  competition  it 
cannot  mean.  In  effect,  peace  for  the  Com- 
munist world  and  turmoil  for  the  free  world. 


COEXISTENCE  DISCVSSED 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  him  that  In  those 
instances  where  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Cnion  — and  this,  of  course,  is  always 
his  excuse— that  It  isn't  he  or  his  govern- 
ment tbat  Is  doing  It.  but  It  Is  the  Commu- 
ribt  Pa»-ty  that  Is  doing  It.  but  that  where 
the  Coiimunlst  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union 
.<;upportB  or  encourages  subversion  against 
esiablisfied  governments  in  the  free  world, 
that  thjs  inevitably  is  going  to  Increase  ten- 
sions aid  Inevitably  Is  going  to  raise  a  bar 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  he  talks 
about. 

I  woAld  add  one  other  thing:  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev] often  uses  the  term  "peaceful  co- 
existence," as  well  as  "peaceful  competi- 
tion." 

I  havje  often  said  that  peaceful  coexistence 
is  a  riegatlve  concept.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  $rlth  coexistence  If  you  define  the  term 
In  its  ptoper  sense. 

But  ty  definition.  Mr.  Khrushchev  means 
by  [Deaieful  coexistence,  as  I  have  indicated 
a  mompnt  ago,  that  what  has  happened  In 
the  Coinmunlst  world  Is  done,  and  that  the 
tide  ofj  history  has  forever  moved  In  that 
area  and  no  change  can  now  occur,  but  that 
as  far  las  the  free  world  is  concerned,  the 
revolution  must  continue  until  the  Com- 
munist aim  of  a  world  dominated  by  com- 
munism Is  achieved. 

CANNOT  ACCEPT  DEJINmON 

We  cnnnol  accept  that  definition  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  because,  certainly,  the  posi- 
tion thut  I  have  suted  here  today  la  a  sound 
one  The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
any  coi^nuy.  select  any  kind  of  government 
they  tn^iht.  Communist,  socialistic,  democ- 
racy— ckll  It  what  you  like 

But  wo  stand  firmly  on  the  principle  that 
the  pMBle  ought  to  have  the  right  to  choose. 
This  isjtrus  of  Latin  Aiucrlca:  It  Is  true  of 
Asia  aijd  Africa,  and  we  must  also  say  that 
It  should  be  true  of  »l\  coiintrlM  in  ths 
world. 

ul  to  the  extent 
)bloni  does  nt 
: Mto  th«t  iteneral  context.  I  bellev*  that  is  the 
p ohitiort  thnt  should  be  taken  by  the  lead- 
i;  ■<  \t  t^r  .oumiud  la  I'urii 

I'n-M  nir  Fi.oos  A  North  CanUlna  tdl- 
'  i:r.  ci.'iN  liiilli'ugtKl  the  Amci  irnn  Oovern* 
II"  ■  tui  prop'if  With  ihU  sinlement, 
"'■  •'  Ml  Individual  who  makes  no 
1  T  I  •(.  p.»y  off  a  debt  Is  not  a  ftxKl  risk. 
'I  I  honest,  and  he  sugfteated  that  w* 
1.  ov  tit<nMi  ,\  real  effort,  the  American  Oov- 
•Mi.mru'  .>M(i  I  think  he  stOd  people— I  oer< 
lainly  Wx>uld  Include  the  people— to  make 
thai  rfflnri 

I  hrx^rtl  a  leading  Republican  Indicate  a 
P^mslhit  nuMie  nf  la  billion  a  year  that  the 
An\''rlr4n  Oovt>runiriit  and  p*opl*  might  set 
as  a  rf   w  •..  p  ,    off  this  debt, 

I  \v.  id  ,K  o  luk  you  If  you  think  that  It 
an  eitllb>ely  unrvtis^tnable  objectlvvf 

MKAhuNASLC  OaJKCTIVK 

Aiiv**'     A-«  a  foal,  yea  a  t^l  to  shoot  for. 

It  A  rr  ooinbip  )h)(vtive,  and  an  approprl> 
I'r  oiio  .V,  (  ij,,,,]  iii„f  (HI)  b^  attained.  It 
111  vv  bo  \frv  \u.rf»;illstic  It  would  tw  very 
noiih  i^iMirr  for  me  to  say  tiu«t  ♦«  trillion 
a  .i^ar  |vild  off  on  tJie  n.ition.U  dfbi  it  t>.ith 
.something  wr  thouid  do  m  r\  «i.mrihiiiB  »•« 
cat\  do,  and  it  wr  h^\r■  nn  .'hri  Kep\ih;ici>n 
President,  thii  !.••  -.he  way  \f  Acr.nnpiish  It. 
But  t  wiw  alsv)  aware  of  the  rruiine'^  of  in- 
t«'ri\ati.>nal  life,  as  everytxxly  in  ihi-*  r  «.m  l.i 
Next  vear.  tortvmately.  we  ,»re  rmu.k  t.,  be 
«ble  to  [My  off  tmleaa  the  Congrt^v*  doM 
things  to  the  President's  btidget  \*r  do  not 
anticipate,  we  are  going  i.>  be  >\h\f>  to  p,\y  off. 
or  apply  on  our  natloiuil  debt.  f>erhi«f«  m 
billion     or  maybe   •4    bllllnn 


This  Is  a  soviiul  position,  niul 
I  hiu    tne  Latin   Amcruun   prot 


And  the  amount  that  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  able  to  set  aside  for  pay- 
ing on  their  debt  will  depend  to  a  primary 
extent  on  what  happens  In  the  International 
arena. 

Alx>ve  everything  else,  the  United  Stales 
must  never  place  Itself  In  the  position,  mili- 
tarily, economically,  or  otherwise,  that  those 
who  would  destroy  our  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  others  are  looking  down  our  throats. 
This  means  that  we  must  pay  whatever  cost 
Is  required  to  maintain  our  present  level  of 
strength,  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
is  enough  regardless  of  'R'^hat  they  may  have 
that  fh  the  event  of  an  attack  being  launched 
against  us,  we  can  destroy  their  warmaklng 
capabilities 

I  am  unable  to  say  right  here  today,  even 
Dr  York,  who  Is  an  expert  In  this  field,  will 
be  unable  to  predict,  what  military  costs  will 
be  as  we  move  Into  the  future. 

DISASMING   SEEN    KET 

But  I  will  say  this:  That  If  we  do  not  make 
progress  toward  disarmament,  and  this  state 
of  world  tension  continues  as  It  Is.  I  can 
visualize  that  those  costs,  both  militarily  at 
home  and  economically  abroad,  are  going  to 
continue  to  remain  high. 

Oh,  yes,  we  can  cut  some  out  and  we  shall 
try.  of  our  domestic  expenditures.  We  can 
make  Government  more  efficient.  But  I 
could  say  nothing  more  misleading  to  this 
audience  than  to  assure  you  that  over  the 
next  6  years,  for  example,  we  can  pay  tS  bil- 
lion a  year  of  the  national  debt.  We  should 
set  it  as  a  goal,  but  the  primary  goal  must 
be  the  security  of  America 

And  once  we  can  take  care  of  that  security, 
then  If  we  have  enough  left  we  can  apply  it 
on  the  debt 

OcoaoE  BsTABKOOK  Of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald.  Mr  Vice  President,  you 
have  been  represented  as  having  a  few  dif- 
ferences With  Secretary  Benson  on  what 
ought  to  be  a  proper  farm  program  I  wonder 
If  you  can  tell  us  whether  these  represenl4>- 
tlons  are  correct,  and.  if  so.  what  are  some  of 
your  Ideaa  on  a  new  farm  program? 

Answer,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  noticed  that 
one  of  your  visitors  referred  to  the  Nixon 
farm  program  as  being  a  phanU)m,  Conse- 
quent4y.  T  sm  very  happy  to  let  the  opportu- 
nity  to  answer  this  question  btfort  this  au- 
dience. 

DiriiioNa  ivrHMim 

One,  with  regard  to  the  dllTerencea  with 
Hecrvtary  Benion,  as  far  as  my  |M>sitton  in 
that  admliilitratlun  is  concerned,  and  UUs 
may  b«  of  Interest  to  you  from  a  general 
sundpolnt.  I  think  that  the  first  requirement 
ft>r  n  Vice  President  Is  to  support  the  policies 
of  the  President  nnd  the  policies  of  Uie  Preel. 
tieni's  Cabinet  where  they  have  been  ap« 
proved  by  the  President, 

If  y«)U  have  dlffertncM,  you  should  argue 
them  out  within  the  Oablntt.  Once  the  de> 
cislons  are  nutde,  then  thos«  decisions  are 
your  declstniwt  as  well  as  his, 

In»«tfar  as  the  present  farm  prngrnm  l»  con. 
cerned.  and  where  we  should  t^^  f^^m  here, 
lelmeptit  it  this  way 

The  one  thing  we  can  nil  be  sure  of  Is  Utnt 
we  must  have  a  chaiu.  iiotu  wh  .t  >».•  have. 
Why?  Because  undt-r  m-,,-  pir^m-  •  on  p^>. 
griun,  a  (krofram  whi.'!i  i.  >■  .i  '  i^--;,  ■  i,  -  ..>:■  i 
subsiantlnlly  (or  the  I  '  '  \<  rv  ^i,,.  ir  - 
have  been  t>pp*>«moh  v  i  kir-M>  n  .  ,  ' 
under  that  |>rt>gram  c.^i'.  i;  Mr  ron  ;j,.- 
Krsm  and  the  surphtsea  i  'm  lo  o  «>'  '  up 
■»nd  the  income  of  farnin-*  :■  r  inaj'T  (nrtn 
(onuuiKlltles  has  conilnurd  i.t:  d-wn  This 
!."«  wrung  Stmiethlng  should  lie  done  about 
It. 

We  come  l«)  the  «e.-ontl  p-.int  Wh;>t  do  we 
do  about  It?  Tills  ndmmisUntioii  hn-s  for 
the  last  S  years,  over  and  over  reoMmmended 
to  the  Congress  what  it  believes  u  right  and 
what  It  belle\-ea  shotild  be  done  ntxnit  thU 
program  W  get  away  from  it.  tr>  reduce  the 
surpluses,  to  reduce   the  coht*.   mid   t»t   the 
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same  time  to  raise  the  income  of  the  farmers. 
as  it  should  be  raised,  so  that  they  get  their 
fair  share  of  America's  Increasing  pros- 
perity, something  they  are  not  getUng  to- 
dny. 

But  what  has  happened'  The  Congress 
over  and  over  again  has  said,  "No.  we  will 
not  take  this  program  " 

OUIOU.XNKS    NOTED 

So  my  attlUide  Is  this:  The  President  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  in  which 
he  has  put  In  the  recommendations  of  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  in  which  he 
goes  further  He  lays  down  broad  general 
guidelines  in  which  he  says.  "If  the  Congress 
passes  a  measure  differing  from  Secretary 
IJenson  s  recommendations,  but  within 
these  broad  general  guidelines.  I  will  sign 
that  measure  so  that  we  can  break  thLs  log- 
Jam  which  has  l>een  responsible  for  not  mak- 
ing progress  In  meeting  this  difficult  prob- 
lem." 

Until  the  Congress  acts  or  falls  to  act  on 
that  program.  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
me  to  take  any  other  position,  except  to  say 
1  support  the  President's  guidelines,  I  believe 
they  are  proper  ones,  and  I  believe  that  any 
l)rogram  enaru-d  by  the  Congress,  or  any  pro- 
gram that  tlie  Republican  candidate  for  the 
I'resldency  later  mny  propose,  should  meet 
those  standards,  general  standards,  that  the 
I'reKldeii'  lays  down. 

J  R  Wiggins,  retiring  president  of  the 
jiuSNE  I  wish  to  ask  the  Vice  Preeldent 
cne  question, 

TTie  progress  and  prosperity  and  the  fate 
of  the  unevenly  developed  countries  in  the 
v/orld,  and  of  some  of  the  other  countries 
cutslde  the  Communist  orbit,  depend  pri- 
marily up  n  two  American  policies:  One  Is 
the  Infusion  of  large  amounts  of  foreign 
capital  into  the  economy  of  the.se  slow  de- 
\eloplng  cotintrles;  nnd,  two.  the  malnte- 
riance  of  Uade  policies  In  this  country  that 
win  permit  them  to  find  msrkets  outside  of 
the  Communist  regimes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  to  comment  on  this  prob- 
lem 

Answer  I  know  some  of  my  answers  have 
t-etn  lengthy  As  you  can  Imnglne,  this  l« 
cn»  that  could  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
iHit  in  order  V>  !'»•  you  nn  Idea  as  to  my 
I  'H.  ern  III  this  field  and  of  my  philosophy, 
l«t  mr  tr\  to  sut*  my  position  as  conclselY 
1  III  ua  direct ly  as  possible, 

NONMlirTAST    TMaSAT 

Z  notiiTd  thai  .1,0  ,,f  my  friend*,  who  Is  a 
candlditie  rv>r  iiif  .nice  that  I  ho(^  to  Mfic, 
t.tikrd  ikboui  thi>  naasUe  gap.  I  have  already 
B'.alrd  to  >..u  thui  1  think  it  U  vitally  Im- 
lortant  uiul  necessary  that  the  United 
iiutes  n\aiiiiiun  Its  military  strength  at 
livels  whiih  1  have  described  I  would  say 
further,  \ui^v\t>r.  that  moie  linporUuit  than 
thnt,  fn>m  the  standpoint  of  the  freedom 
pud  security  of  170  mUllon  Americana.  Is  fur 
the    UntUd   tttatoa   to   recocnlM    that  our 

•  reataat  daufwr  la  Uiat  we  will  lose  the 
v-orld.  not  beoause  of  niUtUry  weakness  but 
Ucauae  of  our  fallur*  to  mount  In  the  preas 
tf    the   nonnUlltary   eoiUUot   of    the   world 

•  truggle 

You  spoke  of  the  80>oalled  newly  develop. 
Ihf  countriM  of  the  world  I  have  vuited 
raoat  of  than)  1  h«vr  also  h«d  n  p  iv(>,ir- 
tunlty  to  a*e  part.'*  of  Uui).  Ainci.i,.  l  i.,n 
aaaur*  yott  that  lu  .\..>i.  ui  Aiuca,  and  to 
V«erhaps  a  lessor  extent  lu;  u>  s  great  extent, 
latin  Aiut-rick  as  wrii.  ti,»  future  of  tverj 
^.meru  in  la  l^eing  decided  today.  Our  mis- 
sll««s  arc  huportsjit  to  svuld  a  war  that  may 
t-e  loiighi  m  the  future,  or  to  wm  it  if  It  la 
fought.  If  n  can  be  »an.  and  to  avoid  It  If 
possible 

What  your  que»t4i>n  r»Ute»  to  u  a  vmr 
XtXtkX  Is  g^Uikg  un  light  n  <w  Uu.e.sA  the 
United  States  rec  >giU«e«  the  n«{>e<^'ta  of  this 
>»far,  that  it  is  economic  m  chju-act^^r.  thnt 
I.  is  Ideological  In  clkaracier.  that  it  Is  pi>litl- 
cal  In  character,  and  develops  programs  to 


meet  It  In  all  these  expects,  we  will  go  down 
to  a  defeat  which  will  take  longer,  but  which 
will  be  Just  as  certain  as  if  a  crreat  atomic 
war  were  started  against  us  at  a  time  that 
we    were   defenseless. 

RECALLS    AID    AaCUMKNTS 

So  what  should  I  do?  I  say  I  don't 
Imagine  there  Is  anything  more  unpopular 
today  than  for  a  man  in  public  life  to  get 
up  and  Fay  that  he  is  for  teclinlcal  assist- 
ance, loans  for  countries  abroad,  so-called 
foreign  aid.  and  the  like  It  Is  much  easier 
to  get  up  and  say,  "Well.  I  .im  not  going  to 
build  a  dam  In  Afghanistan  until  we  get  the 
one  down  in  such  and  such  a  county  in 
Texas,"  It  Is  much  easier  to  pet  up  and 
say.  "Why  should  we  give  technical  pssistnnce 
and  aid  to  the  hungry  In  India  when  we  are 
not  doing  enough  for  those  In  We?!  Virginia." 

Believe  me,  we  are  all  concerned  about  tlie 
hungry  in  West  Virginia  and  the  dams  in 
Tc-xas  and  California,  and  the  like.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  if  we  leBve  to  the  people 
of  Africa — and  there  will  be  26  countries  In 
Africa  in  10  years,  more  than  In  Lntln  Amer- 
ica—If  we  leave  to  them  the  people  of  Asia, 
the  people  of  South  America,  the  grim  alter- 
native that  in  order  to  get  the  economic 
progress  that  they  desperately  need  and  want 
they  have  to  get  it  at  the  cost  of  freedom 
or  stay  where  they  are,  they  are  going  to  take 
It  at  the  cost  of  freedom. 

I  said  In  my  opening  remarks  that  the 
people  and  leaders  of  these  countries  do  not 
want  totalitarianism.  Believe  me.  they 
don't.  That  is  why  they  received  F^resldent 
Elsenhower  as  they  did  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ■a-ant  progress.  As  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  told  me  when  I  was  there  In 
18t»3.  the  per  ca^rta.  Income  lu  India  is 
one-twentieth  what  it  is  in  the  poorest  State 
In  the  United  States.  You  have  never  seen 
poverty  until  you  have  seen  it  In  some  of 
these  countries  So,  If  they  ».tand  there 
and  the  only  way  to  go  forward  Is  to  get 
progress  without  freedom,  that  is  what  they 
will  take 

niEnKJM  AND  paooaxaa 

Dut  It  Isn't  necessary  to  leave  (hem  that 
grlin  alternative  U  l»  possible  to  have  prug- 
resa  with  and  throuiih  freedom.  X  don't 
tnmu)  by  this  the  tremendously  big  hand- 
out.  Improperly  organised.  Inefficient,  fall  uX 
graft,  but  I  mean  a  autmd  prugr^m,  one  Uiat 
is  dSKlgntd  tu  mest  the  problems  of  these 
countries,  one  that  U  deslgnKl  to  au  the 
vacuum  as  the  c>>lonlnl  powers  move  back 
and  as  they  t*t  their  aelf>|t>varnment  and 
their  Independenoe,  but  All  It  so  that  thsse 
people  can  see  the  vision  of  the  future,  not 
just  one  way  but  another  way,  a  vision  where 
they  can  hav«  prograaa  but  stUl  retain  Inde- 
peudano*  and  at  least  a  dsfre*  of  freedom  to 
U\e  extent  that  tliey  want  It 

And  thai  Is  what  foreign  aid,  ao>ralled.  Is 
all  about  In  the  technloal  area.  That  U 
what  the  developmental  loans  ai*e  all  about, 
That  U  why  I  would  Uxut  that  in  Uils  oaih* 
paign  b^>th  the  |>r«sidentlnl  randldatea  would 
lead  stroitfly  In  this  area  so  that  the  Amer< 
lean  i^eople  will  rise  to  this  challenge,  meet 
It  efTectlvely,  and  support  In  the  tungress 
the  funds  thnt  arc  necassary, 

I  would  say  one  further  tiling  with  regard 
to  trade.  X  had  a  vary  Intarastlnit  talk  re- 
cently with  several  labt>r  leaders  wh  >  t.inr 
to  see  me  and  expressed  their  n  <i(<t  m 
leflslatiun  prementty  before  the  8ei>  <  t  hrv 
expressed  their  opposition- -not  tlu  u  ppo .  - 
tloi\,  but  their  ooncern  about  the  von.|  < ' 
tlon  of  goods  produced  In  Japan  and  >  tio: 
foreign  countrlas  by  cheap  uxb^r  l  s  au 
"Does  this  mean  thnt  the  ciO  aFI,,  which 
trtsdlUoiMlly  has  taXm  tl.c  --i,,  n  of  sup 
port  of  reciprocal  tr:»de  i,*  ;  w  ,  i,  vn^'n.p  it." 
iKisltlon?"  Thalr  .-Mi.vwrr  w...h  n  b.u 
!  hey  said,  "We  have  to  l>c  more  rrsp  .:..■<.  i>lc 
liud  they  must  be  more  re.  {x  :i.Mi<:r  the  f.r- 
rig!\  nations,  in  at  least  \-uluuUiMly  eM.ib- 
llshtng  quotas  so  that  we  do  not  ha\>e  ter- 


rible   damage    and    hardship    worked    upon 
domestic  Industries  In  the  United  States" 

VOLUNTARY     ACTION 

I  think  they  are  correct  in  that  respect  I 
think  there  must  be  developed  and  nego- 
tiated throu!?h  our  State  Department  at  dip- 
lomatic levels  voliintary  action  on  the  pait 
ui  potential  competitors  li  this  retpr-ct. 

But  let's  make  no  mistake  about  It.  If 
the  United  states  sliould  turn  now  away 
from  Its  traditional  policy  of  reciprocal  trade. 
If  they  should  turn  to  Japan,  for  example, 
and  say,  -Wo  are  going  to  have  to  raise  arti- 
ficial tariff  barriers,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
establish  by  law  quotas  against  your  produc- 
tion." then  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
Communist  China,  because  Japan  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  turn   that  way.  Itself. 

So  that  is  what  reciprocal  trade  is  about 
when  we  consider  it  in  the  world  context. 

So  in  conclusion,  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, I  would  state  again  that  I  think  the 
Presidents  leader.-^hlp  in  this  area  has  been 
farslghted.  There  is  nothing  about  which 
he  has  a  greater  concern  than  in  this  area. 
I  would  hope  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  would  continue  that  leader- 
ship, because,  l>eUeve  me,  what  happens  In 
this  area  of  economic  assistance,  technical 
assl.-^tance  loans,  and  trade,  will  determine 
the  fate  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
State?. 

WOIT.D    SHl'N    COMMX'NISJf 

We  can  win.  Wc  can  win  because,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  leaders  of  these  nations 
f.re  oriented  our  way  Thev  are  more  at 
home  with  us  than  they  ore  with  the  Com- 
munist leaders.  They  do  not  want  the  grim 
drabnefs  and  uniformity  that  anyone  who 
vlslu  the  Soviet  Union  can  see  charncterlacs 
Russian  life. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  offer 
to  their  people  progress.  We  cannot  gUe 
them  the  progress,  but  ws  can  holp  them 
develop  the  means  to  provide  It.  nnd  that 
la  Why  I  feel  so  strongly  that  this  is  Just  n^ 
Important  as  getting  the  missiles  that  Dr. 
York  thinks  are  necaasary.  It  must  be  ati 
essential  In  the  US  foreign  i>ollcy  In  Uie 
next  10  years. 

Mr  WiouiNs  Mr.  Vies  PTMldent.  I  do  not 
i.rt>d  to  sAy  on  behalf  of  the  mMUbsrs  of 
this  soolaty,  that  we  ar«  datply  Indebted  to 
you  for  speaking  to  us  again  at  another  of 
tnir  annual  meetings  You  have  brought  us 
nn  Informative  and  most  tntartstlng  me«- 
»age  nnd  we  thank  vou. 


THE  LIQHT  1  HAT   IIJ.U.MINM  THS 
I'ATHWAY 

Mr  liYnn  of  West  Virginia  Nfr. 
Pi'Midt  i.t  tt  r  I'lble  revegli  the  mind  of 
Ood  tht  .Mm.  of  mnj^.  tht  way  of  inlv*- 
Uon  itnd  thr  hapjMnfVM  of  beUtV»rg.  Its 
(locinuf;  lilt  luiiy  i;-  p:r'  I  i>t.s  nrr  bltvi- 
liig.  ll-^  liiMotif  imi  rs  tut  inic  nnd  Hi 
d«olKloi)»  i«it>  iinuuitnOlt.  Rrnd  U  to  b« 
wlsf,  bi'llcvr  u  lo  h(>  .«;nvrd  nnd  iviaotlc<» 
U  to  l>»>  hol\  It  rontiUn.v  \\r\\'.  ;o  dirrrt 
you,  ftK^d  lo  .vu.vtnln  you,  and  comfoil 

to  chn-i    you.      It  Is  the   U'tVcltT'S  ttlftp. 

thr  mariner's  compws.  the  pllgilm's 
y\nn  thr  .M^ldiff's  sN^-ord,  aitd  the  Chi  U- 

tlun'.^  rim;  tt  1 , 

III  ILs  brituUful  pMSI««S  PAiitdlse  U 
i-estoiTd,  hi-jivrii  i.«;  ojifntd,  itnd  the  gates 
of    hell   disolastd       Chri.^t    in   iU%   grwnd 

.'iUbhTt  O'.;!  -.vHi  l^  itv  dr.'.;!  ti  r.nd  t'-,r 
y.\ory  of  C1<>(1  iv  Hv  oi^d  It  hu.>^  buniKht 
more  hope  to  ihv  ."ions  of  moti  tiuis,  all 
of  tho  sc!rnct\s  combint^d  It  wouKI  bo 
impo-vsiblo  foi  man  to  cumpli  toly  destroy 
it,  iMTnust^  t'liouv.h  tf  it-s  pasMM't^s  mc 
committed  to  mcmoiy  to  make  it  i)os&iblo 
to  comph^toly  rostoiT  it  withlti  the  ,'^puce 
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of  a  day.  It  should  mi  the  memory,  rule 
the  heart,  and  guide  the  mind.  Just  as 
it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  it 
should  be  our  NaUon's  gxilding  star.  We 
should  read  it  prayerfully  and  rever- 
ently and  we  should  always  treasure  the 
sclntlUating  Jewels  of  wisdom  that  are 
gleaned  from  its  passages.  It  demands 
the  highest  responsibility  of  us,  and  it 
will  reward  the  greatest  labor,  and  be 
sure  that  it  will  condemn  all  who  trifle 
with  its  sacred  contents. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women 
who  created  this  Republic  believed  in 
the  Holy  Bible.  It  was  the  light  that  il- 
limiined  their  pathway.  May  this  Na- 
tion always  revere  it  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers. Only  then  will  our  beloved 
country  remain  the  land  of  the  free.  For 
men  and  nations  there  come  succor, 
ccHnfort.  and  strength  from  the  reading 
of  that  most  well-known  work,  the  23d 
Psalm.  It  has  been  upon  the  lips  of 
youth  the  world  over.  It  bespeaks  praise 
and  confidence  in  the  omnipotent,  om- 
niscient, omnipresent  Almighty  God: 

The  Lord  U  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  green  pa.s- 
tures:   He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters 

He  restoreth  my  soul  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's 
sake. 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil- 
for  Thou  art  with  me:  Thy  rod  and  Thy  stafT 
they  comfort  me 

Thou  prepares!  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies  Thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil:   my  cup  runneth  over 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell 
In  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 


THE  NEW  AFRICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr  President.  Hon. 
Pi-ancis  O.  Wilcox  has  won  the  admira- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  during  his  many  years 
of  service  as  head  of  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
in  his  present  position  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  I  am  proud  to  request 
permission  to  have  his  timely  article 
"The  New  Africa  and  the  United  Na- 
tions" printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The    New    Africa    .\nd    thf:    United    N.ations 

(  Address  by  the  Honorable  Fr;incis  O  Wil- 
cox, Assistant  Secretary  of  St<ite  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  Lexington.  Ky., 
Mar    25.   1960) 

I  returned  from  Africa  profoundly  Im- 
pressed by  the  fiU-reaching  changes  that 
are  taking  place  there  These  changes, 
which  invijlve  the  transfer  of  political  power 
to  African  leadership,  con.«tltute  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  whole  continent  is  astir  a.s  the  march 
toward  self-government  and  independence 
continues  with  amazing  speed  In  most 
countries  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
as  to  whether  independence  will  come:  the 
only  question  is  how  soon  It  is  fairly  safe 
to  say  that  more  new  .>k:>vereiKn  states  will 
be    created    m    Africa    dia-lng    the    next    few 


yeitf«  tUan  have  ever  b««n  created  before 
dvirtng  any  comparable  p«rlcxl  In  world  his- 
tory. The  IBCCa  may  well  be  the  African 
decade 

The  challenge  p>reaented  by  these  develop- 
ments U  of  major  Importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  United  Nations  I  wmild 
like  to  txamlne  with  you  tonight  the  main 
element*  of  that  challenge 

THE    CKAIXkNCK    Or    AFIUCA 

The  sheer  slae  of  Africa  staggers  the  imag- 
ination, confounds  the  scholar,  and.  I  have 
had  occiislon  to  discover,  wearies  the  trav- 
eler It  Is  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
Western  Europe.  India,  and  the  Chinese 
mainland  put  together  Within  its  borders 
live  oveff  200  million  people.  Including  vir- 
tually all  the  races  and  religions  of  mankind 
There  are  some  700  indigenous  languages 
currently  m  use,  with  many  of  tiie  educated 
leaders  having  mastered  at  least  one  modern 
European   tongue 

This  world  within  a  world  i.s  so  diversified 
that  one  Is  tempted  to  describe  It  by  para- 
dox It  is  the  home  of  the  world's  shortest 
and  tallest  human  beings,  the  Bcitwa,  or 
pygmlet.  and  Batussi.  who  live  side  by  side 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundl. 
The  continent  is  burgeoning  with  natural 
resources:  it  is  a  treasure  trove  of  diamonds; 
gold  and  scarce  minertUs.  and  oil  has  been 
discovered  In  large  quantities  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  most  desolate  sp-jts  on  earth, 
the  .Sahara  Despite  the*e  riches,  you  can 
find  there  some  of  the  world's  worst  slums 
and  abysmally  low  living  standards.  Over 
Kuge  areas  of  the  continent  there  is  acute 
race  cfjliflict,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  num- 
ber of  white  Europeans,  nominated  and 
elected  by  black  Africans,  are  now  serving 
in  legislatures  and  cabinets  In  the  self- 
governing  states  of  former  French  West  and 
Equatorial  Africa  Illiteracy  Is  widespread, 
but  there  is  a  fervent  desire  for  education 
and  moet  of  the  newly  independent  countries 
are  devoting  large  proportions  of  their  time, 
effort,  and  money  to  teaching  their  citizens. 

Is  anything  certain  in  all  this  enormous, 
complex  region''  I  think  so,  Africa  Is  on 
the  march  Tlie  achievement  of  political  in- 
dependence and  economic  growth  Is  the 
burning  a-splratlon  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  continent. 
Prom  tiie  outside,  this  appears  as  the  last 
stage  ctf  an  important  historical  process.  In- 
evitably and  a  little  disorderly,  but  for  the 
pe<iple  c'-incerned  It  Is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency 

.As  more  and  more  African  states  become 
independent,  they  tend  to  look  to  the  United 
■S'l'es  and  the  Untt«d  Nations  for  assistance 
:n  solving  the  prodigious  problems  which 
confrorjf  them  I  believe  that  the  future 
}X)sitior  r)f  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  Is  cl'isely  tied  up  with  the  success 
>f  their  efforts  Certainly,  the  failure  of 
'hese  people  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
pri->grpsB  under  free  governments  of  their  own 
chocsing  would  be  a  serious  setback  to  free 
world   interests 

Where  does  the  United  .States  stand  with 
respect  to  these  developments?  Some  crit- 
ics have  attempted  to  claim  that  our  posi- 
tion has  been  marred  by  ambiguities  and 
reservations:  others  have  accused  us  of  go- 
ing too  far  too  fast  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  attitude  has  been  clear  There  Is  no 
wavering  In  our  conviction  that  the  orderly 
transition  from  colonial  rule  to  self-gov- 
ernment or  Independence  should  be  carried 
re.soUitely  to  completion  We  have  8«ld  so 
repeat^Klly  and  I  am  happy  to  say  It  again. 
Our  history  and  traditions  could  not  permit 
us  to  react  otherwise. 

Everywhere  I  went  In  Africa  I  found 
an  encouraging  reservoir  of  good  will  for 
•AmerioB,  The  people  of  Africa  look  upon 
the  United  States  as  a  friend  end  as  a  Na- 
tion that  can  naturally  sympathize  with 
t'neir  alms  and  aspirations.     They  wovild  be 


greiiUv  surprised  and  deeply  disappointed  If 
we  did  not  extend  a  helping  hand  in  their 
hour  of  need 

THK    IMPORTANCE    OF    THI    AFHICAN    STATES     IN 
THK    VNrrCD    NATIONS 

It  Is  inevitable  that  the  rapid  evolution  of 
what  cnuld  once  be  described  as  the  D»rk 
ConUnent  should  hsve  a  profound  effect  on 
the  United  NtiUons  One  measure  of  Af rica  s 
place  In  the  world  organlKatlon  Is  that  nearly 
.ne-third  35  in  all-of  the  123  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  14th  Cieneral  Assembly  liist 
fall  dealt  specifically  with  African  affairs. 
These  resoluUons  ranged  from  such  difficult 
problems  as  French  nuclear  tests  In  the 
Stihara  and  race  conflict  In  South  Africa  to 
less  difflcvilt  but  basic  questions  such  as  the 
training  of  indigenous  civil  servants  in  the 
Trust  Territories 

If  the  United  Nations  has  come  to  devote 
more  and  more  time  to  dlscu.-^lon  of  African 
problems,  world  problems  in  general  have 
been  influenced  inrreaslngly  bv  the  presence 
in  the  UJ*.  of  Afrlciui  States  TTiere  arc  now 
10  African  States  In  the  United  Nations 
Ethiopia.  Ghana.  Guinea.  Liberia.  Libya. 
Morocco,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  the  Umon  of  South  Africa. 
They  will  be  Joined  later  this  year  by  at 
least  five  and  possibly  six  or  more  new  mem- 
bers Cameroun.  Togo,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
Somalia  and  Nigeria,  and  probably  by  the 
Mall  Federation,  and  the  Malagasy  Republic 
( Madaga.sc,ar  I  whose  leaders  nre  now  nego- 
tiating In  Paris  for  full  Independence  within 
a  modified  French  community 

Not  only  Is  the  continent  of  Africa  on  the 
move;  this  revolution  has  called  forth  cor- 
responding movement  within  the  United  Na- 
tions Itself  It  seems  clear  that  within  a 
very  few  years,  African  states  will  become 
the  largest  single  regional  group  In  the 
United  Nitlons  You  will  remember  that 
there  were  51  original  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  are  now  8'2  and  In  another 
few  years  membership  will  probably  t<.ital 
over  100,  with  perhaps  as  many  as  30  coming 
from  the  African  Continent 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the  pros- 
pective enlargement  will  mean  that  the 
United  Nations  will  no  longer  be  a  useful 
Instrviment  for  promoting  the  national  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  or  promoting  the 
cause  of  world  p>eace.  This  strikes  me  as  an 
unduly  pessimistic  view.  That  the  General 
Assembly  will  become  more  unwieldy  Is  un- 
deniable That  the  future  growth  of  the 
United  Nations  will  strengthen  the  antl- 
colonlal  forces  is  likewise  quite  apparent. 
That  the  drive  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries for  a  greater  voice  In  international  af- 
fairs and  greater  benefits  to  them  will  be 
enhanced  is  also  evident. 

But  there  Is  no  real  cause  for  alarm.  In 
practice,  while  there  Is  a  tendency  for  the 
African  and  Asian  states  to  band  together 
on  certain  Issues,  the  states  of  Asia  and 
Africa  do  not  regularly  vote  together  as  a 
bloc.  The  so-called  Asian- African  bloc — 
which  Is  a  misnomer — Is  made  up  of  states 
with  differing  Interests  arising  from  diversity 
of  history,  culture,  traditions,  and  geo- 
graphic location. 

There  is  great  opportunity  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  for  co- 
operative efforts  between  ourselves  and  the 
African  states  tf)  advance  our  mutual  in- 
terests True.  African  members  thus  far 
have  been  mainly  preoccupied  with  colonial 
problems,  and  the  support  of  Independence 
for  the  remaining  dependent  areas  In  Africa. 
They  have  tended  to  keep  out  of  the  contro- 
versies which  have  divided  the  West  and  the 
Communist  bloc.  However,  we  can  expect 
that  the  African  states  will  f<x-us  their  at- 
tention Increasingly  on  problems  of  world- 
wide concern  as  the  remaining  dependencies 
attain  sovereignty 

We  must  not  assume  that  the  addition  of 
numerous    African    states    means    that    the 
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ITnlted  Stat«s  will  be  outvoted  In  the  Uiuied 
Nations.  On  issues  vital  u,  our  interests  and 
those  of  the  free  world,  widespread  support 
will  continue  t..  be  forthcoming  Tl.ere  is 
in  fact,  n  broad  identity  of  common  Inti^e^t 
which  wo  share  with  the  states  of  Africa, 
If  we  take  into  account  in  suffiriei.t  measure 
the  a-spirstlons  .ind  the  obJectl\es  of  .so  m.-uiy 
of  the  newly  emerging  states  we  cnn  utilize 
the  United  Nations  f'v  constructive  leader- 
Ship.  The  United  Natl  n?  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  Ri;tln  a  rf^rnarlcable  capacity 
for  flexibility  ;ind  adjustment  In  the  face  of 
new  clrcumstarices 

In  the  expanded  United  Nations,  there  will 
be  more  th;ui  ever  before  a  premium  on  con- 
structive policies  It  ifi  up  to  us  to  continue 
to  bring  forward  such  policies.  We  should 
not  forget  that  the  United  Nations  is  in 
many  ways  a  mirror  of  our  political  Infiuence 
In  the  world — a  barometer  of  relations  among 
states. 

I  am  confident  that  with  patience  and  re- 
sourcefulness our  position  In  the  United  Na- 
tions— this  year  and  In  the  future — will  con- 
tinue to  promote  our  Interests  and  serve  the 
cause  of  world  peace, 

THS     CHALtrNCE     Or     ArKICAN     ISSttrS      IN      THI 
UNmO)     NATIONS 

since  Its  beginning,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  deeply  involved  In  the  consideration  of 
colonial  and  trusteeship  questions  in  Africa 
and  throughout  the  world.  For  our  part  we 
have  sought  to  participate  constructively  In 
these  discussions,  since  tlie  days  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  the  United  States  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  universal  acceptance 
of  the  Idea  that  administering  power  should 
be  accountable  to  the  International  commu- 
nity. I  am  convinced  that  the  trusteeship 
•ystem  has  had  major  Impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  African  Continent.  It  has  set 
the  sights  of  the  administering  powers  on 
higher  international  standards  of  adminis- 
tration. It  Is  no  accident  that  five  of  the 
seven  African  Trust  Territories  will  have  be- 
come Independent  by  March  1961.  and  that 
Important  progress  will  also  have  been  made 
by  the  non-self-governing  territories. 

In  stating  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  solid  achievements  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  France.  Belgium,  and  Italy  In 
bringing  their  dependent  peoples  to  the  stage 
of  Independence. 

If  colonialism  Is  now  rejected  by  virtually 
Jdl  Africans,  one  may  well  ask  whether  Its 
role  has  been  lacking  In  constructive  achleve- 
jnent.  Some  observers  of  African  affairs  In- 
sUt  that  It  has.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
reverse  Is  true.  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  system  has  played  a 
necessary  role  In  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  continent.  It  has 
provided  one  of  the  essential  channels 
through  which  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
the  more  developed  countries  could  be  made 
available  to  the  peoples  of  Africa.  In  a  re- 
cent statement,  former  Ambassador  Charles 
T.  O.  King  of  Liberia,  explained  that  Llberlau 
poverty  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  his 
country  had  alwajs  been  independent  and 
had  therefore  never  reaped  the  material  ben- 
efits of  colonlalltm.  The  difference,  he  con- 
tinued, was  comparable  to  that  between  the 
home  of  a  man  who  has  had  to  accomplish 
everything  by  his  own  sweat  and  toll  and 
that  of  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  a  large  In- 
heritance. 

There  Inevitably  comes  a  time  when  a  de- 
pendent people  wishes  to  manage  Its  own 
affairs.  Once  this  stage  Ls  reached,  and  It 
has  been  attained  In  large  areas  of  Africa,  the 
wise  administrator  looks  for  a  new  relation- 
ship. That  a  modern  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship  has  been  created  so  often 
is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense  of  both 
partners. 

It  is.  of  course,  essential  that  any  future 
relationship  between  Africa  and  the  Western 
nations  be  freely  chosen  by  the  Afrtctui  na- 
tions   themselves.     Nevertheless,    It    is    our 


cfu-nept  hope  that  the  people  of  Africa  will 
rei-ogmse  uie  afflnit)  of  Interests  which  tiiev 
sliare  not  only  wiUi  the  United  States,  but 
als<.i  wiUi  former  administering  powers  ol 
Western  Evirope  In  other  wi.>rds,  we  hope 
tliat  tiie  colonial  relationship  can  be  replaced 
by  a  new  relaUonshlp  of  frlendslup  snd  co- 
operation based  upon  equality,  mutual  rc- 
st>ect.  and  nuitual  benefit 

One  exanip.o  among  many  is  the  now  re- 
laUonshlp being  evolved  betwce:,  France  and 
the  Mall  Federation,  which  I  re^-enUy  had 
occasion  to  observe.  After  the  independence 
of  Malt  In  1960.  France  will  itself  propose 
Mall's  candidacy  to  the  United  Nations  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  promises  well  for 
Mall's  future,  because  It  is  a  reflection  of  the 
sentiments  of  mutual  good  will  and  under- 
standing which  characterize  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Mall. 

THE    ALGERIAN    QTTESTION 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not  ad- 
nUt  that  there  were  a  numl>er  of  other  ques- 
tions not  so  easily  resolved  and  which  cause 
us  great  concern.  The  Algerian  question  Is 
a  case  in  point.  In  Algeria  a  minority  of 
European  extraction  lives  amid  a  Moslem 
majority.  These  two  communities  which 
almost  literally  cannot  survive  without  each 
other  find  it  difficult  to  live  side  by  side 
under  the  terms  which  have  prevailed  In  the 
past.  A  Moslem  nationalist  movement  has 
for  the  past  6  years  been  fighting  for  the 
ultimate  goal  of  Algerian  Independence. 
France  denies  that  the  nationalist  organiza- 
tion speaks  for  the  mass  of  Algerians  and, 
while  trying  to  adapt  the  administration  of 
Algeria  to  the  changing  times.  Is  fighting  to 
prevent  the  severance  of  Algeria's  ties  with 
France.  In  these  circumstances,  clearly  no 
solution  Is  possible  without  good  faith  and 
restraint  by  all  concerned. 

We  have  great  sympathy  for  and  much 
In  common  with  France,  our  oldest  ally. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  It  Is  Important 
that  effect  be  given  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Algeria  by  peaceful  means. 
We  are  anxlot's  to  see  an  end  to  violence  and 
bloodshed  We  favor  a  Just,  peaceful,  and 
democratic  solution. 

The  bitterness  of  conflict,  the  shadow  of 
fear,  and  the  gnawing  worry  of  uncertainty 
all  add  to  the  Inherent  complexities  of  the 
problem.  Last  September  President  de 
Gaulle  made  a  far-reaching  and  significant 
declaration  concerning  the  problem  of  Al- 
geria. In  this  declaration  the  principle  of 
self-determination  was  recognized  specifi- 
cally as  being  applicable  to  Algeria.  'We  wel- 
comed this  declaration.  In  the  words  of 
President  Elsenhower,  "containing  explicit 
promises  of  self-determination  for  the  Al- 
gerian peoples,"  While  recent  difficulties 
In  Algeria  have  not  enhanced  the  prospects, 
the  United  States  nevertheless  continues  to 
hope  that  circumstances  will  evolve  In  such 
a  way  that  a  Just,  peaceful,  and  democratic 
solvUlon  for  Algeria  will  soon  be  realized, 

RACE  QUESTION  IN  SOtJTH  AFRICA 

A  quite  different  problem  exists  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  continent. 

The  race  question  In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  Is  basic,  extremely  complex,  and  un- 
doubtedly represents  one  of  the  United  Na- 
tions thorniest  problems.  The  present 
papulation  of  the  Union  is  estimated  at 
nearly  14  million,  divided  Into  3  million  Eu- 
ropeans, about  9  million  Africans,  1  '4  million 
"coloreds" — I.e..  descendants  of  mixed  mar- 
riages— and  around  one-half  million  In- 
dians. The  Union  Government  has  officially 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  apartheid  or  sepa- 
rate development.  In  theory,  apartheid 
eventually  will  be  made  fully  effective  by 
the  removal  of  the  Africans  to  their  own 
self-admlulstered  reserves,  but.  In  the 
meantime,  the  black  man  Is  .=ubject  to  a 
number  of  discriminatory  practices. 

This  racial  discrimination  has  been  ex- 
tensively debated  at  tlie  United  Nations,  and 


for  the  Ust  2  years  resolutions  crltlctU  of 
the  Unions  policy  were  adopted  by  over- 
whelming majorities  What  is  mo*.i  serious 
In  tills  situation.  Is  that  the  policy  of 
«l>«rthcid  lb  buttressed  snd  formally  ap- 
proved by  .statute  \\hile  recogniaing  the 
shortcomings  of  tiie  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  the  held  ol  hum.Tn  rights,  we  have  always 
l)een  rfluctant  to  sms'.e  :t  out  lor  criticism 
when  so  many  otiier  nations  in  the  world, 
including  our  own.  have  not  fc»een  beyond 
reproach. 

We  need  all  the  understanding  possible  to 
cope  with  the  problems  found  on  the  oppo- 
site tips  of  the  continent.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  sentiments  ol  those  who  feel  opjiressed 
and  discriminated  against  are  easy  to  un- 
derstand On  the  other  hand,  one  can  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  of  |>eople  who  estab- 
lished tliemselves  in  a  new  land  at  a  time 
when  our  ancestors  were  Solng  the  same 
thing  on  the  soil  of  America,  but  who  now 
find  themselves  a  minority  In  a  restlessly 
stirring  continent.  But  understanding  need 
not  mean  approval,  and  I  doubt  that  any 
policy  based  upon  the  long-range  domina- 
tion of  one  racial  group  by  another  can  very 
long  endure. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  was  stated  so  well  by  the  New 
York  Times  not  long  ago:  "If  all  God's 
chillun  don't  have  wings,  as  the  old  spiritual 
says  they  do.  then  none  of  them  have 
wings," 

Tliese  are  not  the  only  areas  In  which 
racial  conflict  exists  or  can  be  foreseen.  But 
the  gratifying  thing  to  me  is  that  it  is  so 
little  prevalent.  Over  vast  stretches  of  the 
continent,  the  white  man  is  accepted  with- 
out bitterness  or  hatred,  and  Individuals  are 
Judged  In  accordance  with  their  personali- 
ties and  intentions.  This  surely  sp>eaks  well 
for  the  character  and  personality  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa. 

THE    CHALLENGE    OF    ASSISTANCr    TO     THE    NFW 
AFRICAN    STATES 

Other  major  African  problems  were  aptly 
defined  by  UN.  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjold  recently.  Following  his  24-country 
African  visit,  the  Secretary  General  told  a 
news  conference  on  February  4:  "On  the 
continent  of  Africa  there  is  the  problem  of 
personnel.  There  is  the  problem  of  money. 
There  is  the  problem  of  education,  and  there 
is  the  problem  of.  let  xis  say,  moral  support 
in  the  reshaping  and  shaping  of  a  nation." 

•Wliat  can  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  do  to  assist  in  these  fields? 

The  requirement  for  trained  personnel  is 
acute  In  many  parts  of  Africa,  Civil  services 
have  until  recently  been  staffed  largely  by 
trained  European  administrators  and  tech- 
nicians. Inevitably,  many  of  these  will  leave 
once  the  countries  they  have  helped  to  ad- 
minister become  Independent.  Even  when 
they  are  willing  to  continue  on  the  Job.  the 
new  African  governments  have  a  perfectly 
imderstandable  desire  to  staff  their  bureauc- 
racies with  indigenous  f>ersonnel  as  rapidly 
i£  feasible.  In  thotie  rare  cases  such  as 
Guinea  where  the  ^attainment  of  independ- 
ence was  abrupt  and  angry,  prodigious  prob- 
lems can  be  posed  for  the  African  adminis- 
txatlons. 

It  has  been  argued  that  personnel  short- 
figes  in  Africa  st.em  from  shortcomings  of  the 
educational  gystems  provided  by  the  admin- 
istering power.  This  is  only  part  of  the 
truth.  It  seems  that  everyone,  African  and 
European  alike,  underestimated  the  rapidity 
of  political  developments  on  the  continent. 
European  educators  therefore  usually 
stressed  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  edu- 
cation. The  attitude  of  everyone  concerned 
has  been  changing  radically,  and  there  Is  an 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  Africans  every- 
where lor  education  and  a  willingness  on  the 
pax'   of  EXiropeans  to  provide  it. 

With  few  exceptions,  there  Is  everywhere 
In  Africa  a  clear  lack  of  capital  development 
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And  even  of  funds  for  btislc  government  op- 
erations. The  United  Nations,  for  example, 
haa  lorig  been  concerned  over  the  budgetary 
deficit  which  Somalia  will  face  aTier  Inde- 
pendence, a  deficit  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $5  million  a  year  for  at  lea,st  the  next 
10  years  The  problem  of  Somalia  has  been 
extensively  debated  and  Is  generally  known 
because  it  w.is  a  U  N.  trust  territory,  but  the 
i:\ci  is  there  are  a  good  many  other  African 
countries  in  similar  financial  straits. 

Until  very  recently,  US.  .issistaiice  to  Afri- 
can countries  wis  but  a  m^inute  proportion 
of  our  total  world  commitments  The  emer- 
gence of  so  m\ny  independent  African  states 
presents  us  with  real  challenges  and  to  meet 
them  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions are  actively  planning  new  prugrams  of 
assistance. 

One  approach  Is  to  expand  our  bilateral 
assistance  Congress  lias  been  a-sked  to  in- 
clude In  its  appropriation  for  ICA  for  1961 
the  sum  of  $20  million  for  a  special  pro- 
gram for  tropical  Africa  This  sum  would 
be  over  and  above  the  normal  expendl'ures 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration in  Africa  for  technical  assistance  and 
capital  developmer;'.  We  p;an  to  use  most 
of  these  funds  in  assisting  African  leaders 
with  basic  educational  planning  and  pro- 
gram development,  teacher  training,  lan- 
guage training,  vocational  and  atj'-ioultural 
training  programs,  and  related  fields.  It 
would  also  be  used  to  encourage  regional 
cooperation  for  the  developm.ent  of  Africa's 
resources. 

UNITKD    HATION'3    ASS1-T.\NCE 

We  are  also  encouraging  and  stipportlng 
the  utilization  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
constructive  force  in  the  advancement  of 
Afrl?a. 

In  1959,  for  example,  the  U.N.  sent  over 
600  technical  experts  to  Africa.  It  also 
gave  fellowships  to  over  400  Africans,  en- 
abling them  to  study  abroad  in  order  to 
acquire  the  know-how  that  will  help  Africa 
to  provide  its  own  experts  In  the  future. 
I  believe  this  program  should  be  substan- 
tially Increased. 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  established  in  1959,  launched  in  its 
first  year  of  existence  seven  projects  for 
Africa,  with  a  total  value  of  $5  5  million. 
These  projects  In  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Guinea, 
Libya,  and  Egypt,  together  with  one  re- 
gional project,  will  he!p  encourage  further 
Investments  of  piibllc  r.r.d  prlv?te  funds  on 
the  continent. 

Another  new  program,  and  one  that  Is 
Btlil  In  its  experimental  stages,  Is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  OPEX  program.  This 
program  will  provide  experienced  opera- 
tional and  executive  personnel  from  abroad 
to  serve  as  government  ofSclf?'";  In  new  coun- 
tries where  such  as.sl?^'^nce  Is  requested 
because  of  a  dearth  of  experienced  people. 
Many  requests  for  this  type  of  assistance 
have  been  received  by  the  United  Nations 
from  Africa  and  It  Is  expected  that  this 
program  will  be  of  real  value  to  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  also  doing  Increasingly  important 
work  in  Africa,  I  might  mention  In  par- 
ticular the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  a:;cl 
Development,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientirlc  and  Cultural  Organization, 
the  International  L;.bc>r  Organization,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Ors-anlzation 
There  are  still  others  besides  these  which 
put  their  specialized  knowledge  and  sklH  to 
work  to  solve  the  pressing  problems  of  un- 
derdevelopment. 

More  and  more  countries  have  been  in- 
creasing their  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  assistance  programs,  but  still  sreater 
contributions  will  be  required  if  the  U  N  Is 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  in  .Africa.  We 
have  hopes  that  the  necessary  financial  re- 
sources  will    be   forthcoming      We    are    sure 


that  If  the  UN  can  play  Its  full  role  In  a»- 
sistinp  the  development  of  the  young  coun- 
trie.s  of  Africa,  the  benefit*  will  accrue  not 
only  to  Africa  but  to  the  UN  and  t.o  our- 
selves SLi-.d  the  world  in  general. 

Whi\t  Is  equally  Important  to  define  and 
im.jleffnent  is  what  Mr.  Hammarskjold  called 
■  miirH  support  lu  the  reshaping  and  shap- 
ing' ot  a  nation."  I  think  it  can  be  explained 
by  cHln.?  the  wxirds  of  one  Ghanaian  states- 
man:  ••What  we  want  from  the  United  States 
Is  sv-?tipathy  for  our  aspirations  and  under- 
stancling   for  our   mistakes." 

V.S.\  U>n>EHST.\NDING    OF    ATRICAN    PROBLEMS 

It  hiis  seemed  to  me  that  the  Unlt«d 
States  was  uniquely  equipped  to  understand 
African  problems  and  aspirations  and  to  lend 
this  tnoral  support.  For  example,  there  has 
beenjconsiderable  dlscussiou  In  tills  country 
recerltly  about  Africa's  capacity  to  svistaln 
demiiratlc   governments, 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  q-uote 
brlefl(y  from  an  article  entitled  •'Will  Democ- 
racy Work  m  Africa",  by  the  outstanding 
T.tngunyika  political  leader.  Mr.  Julius 
Ny^rere  M..-  Nyererc  points  out:  "A  coun- 
try s  .■  i  J.-  for  freedom  •  •  •  leaves  no 
room,  lor  duferences.  •  •  •  It  Is  this  na- 
tioui^list  movement  which  fights  for,  and 
achieves,  independence.  It.  therefore.  In- 
evitaaly  forms  the  first  government  of  the 
lnde|iendent  state.  It  would  surely  be  ridic- 
ulouii  t )  expect  that  a  country  should  volun- 
tarilj  divide  Itself  for  the  sake  of  conform- 
ing tD  a  particular  expwession  of  'democracy* 
whlc  1  happierLs  to  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  gov- 
ernment party  and  an  oppoeitlon  party;  and 
to  es  pect  a  country  to  do  this  in  midstream 
and  luring  a  struggle  which  calls  for  the 
comjlete  unity  of  all  its  people," 

Mr  Nyerere's  statement  may  well  recall 
some  of  our  own  experiences  after  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  when  for  a  short  period  we 
had  only  one  political  party  in  our  country. 
I  wojld  hope,  however,  tliat  the  one-party 
systefii  where  it  exists  in  Africa  will  be  de- 
sign*! to  serve  as  a  transition  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  democratic  government. 

Mf^^t  of  the  political  forces  In  Africa 
Uxlat — the  urge  for  Independence,  the  at- 
tempt; to  form  representative  governments, 
and  the  camp.algn  for  African  unity — can  be 
illuminated  by  a  return  to  our  own  history. 
There  Is  something  of  a  parallel  here  which 
has  not  escaped  many  African  statesmen, 
wh )  often  speak  In  terms  of  a  "United 
Statas  of  Africa  "  or  who  otherwise  mention 
the  Am'^rlcan  exi'>er:ence  to  throw  light  on 
their  own  difflcioltles.  Nothing  would  dis- 
illusion the  African  more  than  to  And  that 
the  Jesfons  he  has  learned  In  American 
universities  have  been  forgotten  by  Ameri- 
cans, 

Thiere  Is  another  factor,  apart  from  shared 
historical  experience,  that  should  facilitate 
undorstanding  between  the  Africans  and 
ourselves.  That  Is  the  very  important  fact 
that  10  percent  of  the  American  population 
Is  of  African  origin.  Indeed,  there  are  more 
people  of  African  origin  In  the  United  States 
than  there  are  In  any  other  country  or  ter- 
ritory In  the  world  except  Nigeria,  It  is 
und*->tandable  that  our  people  have 
watched  African  developments  with  strong 
inteitest.  Among  our  own  Negro  fellow- 
cltlz^ns  there  are  many  men  and  women 
who  can  play  useful  roles  in  building  bridges 
between  the  United  States  and  Africa, 

As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  In  the  idea  of 
a  federated  Africa  or  a  "United  States  of 
Afriaa."  Most  African  leaders  with  whom 
I  talked  expressed  the  view  that  this  Is  an 
ideal  that  does  not  have  much  practical 
slgniJBcance  at  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
each  I  emerging  state  is  now  confronted  with 
a  formidable  array  of  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems; which  it  must  resolve.  These  matters 
musq  take  priority  over  the  complicated  Is- 
sues involved  In  a  united  Africa,  Conse- 
quently   even  though  there  may  be  a  tend- 


ency for  certain  states  In  particular  regions 
to  federate,  or  at  the  very  least  to  work 
closely  together  on  problems  of  mutual  In- 
terest. I  doubt  very  much  If  any  significant 
process  toward  a  united  Africa  can  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 

SPECIAL   PROBLEMS  OP  NEW   AniCA 

In  looking  to  the  fviture  of  Africa,  there 
are  several  very  real  dangers  which  the  new 
countries  will  face  and  which  most  re- 
sponsible African  leaders  readily  acknowl- 
edge.    Let  me  refer  briefly  to  each  of  these. 

First  of  all.  there  will  be  the  temptation 
not  to  rise  to  the  fullest  the  sulminlstratlve 
competence  and  the  technical  know-how 
available  among  the  white  element*  of  the 
population.  We  can  all  recall  Just  how 
much  political  appeal  the  maxim  "throw  the 
rascals  out'  had  during  certain  peruxls  in 
our  own  history.  By  the  same  token,  politi- 
cal extremists  In  Africa — disregarding  their 
nation's  welfare— may  well  Insist  upon  the 
prematiire  withdrawal  of  white  men  from 
positions  of  responsibility. 

Such  a  trend  could  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences. It  could  result  in  lower  stand- 
ards of  administration  when  better  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  goaL  It  could  en- 
gender hostility  and  animosity  Instead  of 
the  teamwork  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  Africans  that  Is  so  desperately  needed. 
It  could  create  instability  and  thus  dis- 
courage foreign  aid  and  private  Investment, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  real  progress. 

Another  danger  lies  In  the  ever-present 
threat  of  Communist  subversion  and  in- 
trigue. It  is  true  that  In  the  countries  I 
visited  I  heard  few  reports  of  any  effective 
Communist  activity.  Indeed,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  relatively  few  Individual 
Communists  or  organized  Communist 
parties  on  the  continent.  Such  Communist 
parties  as  to  do  exist  In  the  independent  Af- 
rican states  are  small  and  severely  circum- 
scribed by  governments  Jealous  of  their 
newly  won  independence  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  In  the  future  Communist 
leaders  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  Increase 
their  Influence  among  the  young  people.  In 
the  trade  union  movement,  and  In  other 
strategic  segments  of  the  African  popula- 
tion. 

The  major  Communist  threat  to  Africa  at 
the  moment  is  an  external  one.  By  that  I 
mean  the  persistent  attempts  of  Interna- 
tional commtinlsm  to  penetrate  and  subvert 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa.  Al- 
though African  governments  generally  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  seem  determined 
to  curtail  subversive  activities,  we  must  not 
underestimate  the  ability  of  a  few  dedicated 
Communists  to  cause  serious  trouble.  It  Is 
clear,  if  this  threat  is  to  be  met,  that  neces- 
sary stepF  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  political  and  economic  instability  that  so 
often  leads  to  Communist  subversion. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  danger  that  some  of  the 
new  African  states,  encouraged  by  a  spirit 
of  Intense  nationalism  and  by  Intertribal 
rivalries,  might  engage  In  a  competitive 
arms  race  that  would  lower  their  economic 
vitality  and  Increase  the  risk  of  wars  on  that 
continent.  Now  arms  control  Is  very  much 
like  weight  control — as  every  Western  na- 
tion should  admit.  It  Is  much  easier  to  stay 
thin  than  It  Is  to  take  of!  excess  weight  once 
It  has  been  added. 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  right  of  every  sovereign 
state  to  determine  the  ends  for  which  Us 
productive  energy  and  Its  resources  will  be 
used.  It  would  be  a  tragic  thing,  however. 
If  these  new  states — whose  resources  are  so 
meager — were  to  embark  upwn  the  kind  of 
arms  competition  that  would  divert  their 
productive  capacity  from  constructive  ends. 

This  Is  something  which  the  African 
states  will  have  to  decide  for  themselves. 
It  Is  poMlble,  however,  If  they  only  have  the 
courage  to  gTa."=p  the  nettle  while  there  is 
still  time,  the  United  Nations  might  be  help- 
ful In  finding  an  answer  to  their  problem. 
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CONCLTTDING    COMMENTS 

The  challenge  put  to  us  by  current  African 
developmenUs  if  formidable  Almost  every- 
where Africans  are  bodly  assuming  their  in- 
creased responsibilities.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  several  courses  of  action  we  should 
loliow  lu  order  to  be  helpful. 

First.  I  think  it  Ls  imperative  that  we  In- 
crease our  own  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  Africa.  This  Is  a  Job 
not  only  for  the  press,  radio,  and  television, 
which  during  the  past  year  have  done  much 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  developing 
African  scene,  but  also  for  our  great  univer- 
sities. Unless  ttie  news  is  presented  against 
a  solid  background  of  Information  it  is  likely 
to  be  misinterpreted  and  mlsrunderstood. 

It  is  in  this  connnectlon  that  the  work  of 
American  universities  in  the  past  decade 
has  been  so  outstanding.  Ten  years  ago, 
only  2  universities  in  the  entire  United  States 
offered  course  on  Africa;  there  are  now  29,  of 
which  6  have  nfiajor  African  area  studies. 
The  new  African  Studies  Association  now 
boasts  over  600  members.  Books,  learned 
articles,  and  speeches  have  been  produced  in 
large  quantities  and  in  excellent  quality,  but 
much  more  is  needed. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  and  tlnie  is 
growing  short.  Africans  who  travel  in  the 
United  States  still  find  fixed  In  the  American 
mind  certain  stereotypes  evoked  by  words 
such  as  "witchcraft"  and  "primitive."  It  Is 
true,  of  course,  that  there  is  much  In  Africa 
that  is  still  primitive,  but  cities  like  Salis- 
bury. Dukar,  and  Leopoldville  are  as  modern 
as  many  American  cities. 

Secondly,  if  we  need  to  know  much  more 
about  Africa,  It  Is  at  least  as  true  that  Afri- 
cans need  to  learn  much  more  about  the 
United  States.  Certainly  there  is  little 
awareness  in  Africa  of  our  attempts  to  solve 
our  own  race  problems  and  far  loo  much 
emphasis  on  the  materialistic  rather  than 
the  human  side  of  our  culture.  Frequently, 
too.  one  encounters  a  rather  unrealistic  be- 
lief in  American  omnipotence  followed  by 
disillusionment  when  we  fall  to  measure  up 
to  their  expectations. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  we 
can  attempt  to  solve  this  problem.  We  can 
do  this  In  th^  long  run  most  effectively  by 
expansion  of  our  student  exchange  program. 
In  1955.  there  were  851  students  from  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  studying  In  American  univer- 
sities, by  1959.  the  number  had  risen  to 
1  190,  Does  this  sound  impressive?  There 
were  In  1959.  47.245  foreign  students  In 
American  universities,  of  which  the  African 
share  was  less  than  2  percent.  TTils  Is  much 
too  small  a  number,  although  we  have  man- 
aged so  far  to  substitute  quality  for  quantity. 
Among  the  more  Illustrious  graduates  of 
American  universities  are  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ghana,  and  the  Premier  of  the  eastern 
region  of  Nigeria 

Third,  although  education  of  the  young 
is  the  most  pressing  Job.  we  should  also 
expand  our  leadership  grants  to  outstanding 
African  statesmen,  administrators,  and  tech- 
nicians. We  have  done  a  good  deal  In  this 
field,  but  the  need  far  outweighs  available 
resources. 

Potirth.  a  step-up  in  the  tempo  of  our 
Information  activities  In  Africa  is  also  essen- 
tial. We  now  have  an  Impressive  number  of 
centers  operated  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  In  Africa  There  arc  currently  15 
central  fX)st6.  9  branch  ix>6ts,  and  3  reading 
rooms,  working  through  local  public  In- 
formation media  and  telling  the  U.S.  story 
through  films  and  libraries.  In  some  coun- 
tries, USIS  carries  on  English-language 
teaching,  and  in  many  other  ways  extends 
African  knowledge  of  America, 

Fifth,  It  is  Important  to  expand  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  Africa.  We  are  convinced  that  It  Is 
In  the  US  Interest  to  Increase  direct  as- 
«lst4»nce  to  Africa  and  a  sum  of  $20  million 


has  been  requested  by  ICA  for  this  purpose 
tor  next  year, 

I  believe  that  our  own  efforts  can  be  com- 
plemented in  an  important  way  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  United  Nations  activities  lu 
Africa.  There  Is  growing  support  in  Africa 
for  the  kind  of  a-ssi.stance  made  avalluble  by 
the  United  Nations  The  Secretary  General 
stated  that  this  was  his  Impression  follow- 
ing his  recent  24-country  tour;  I  found  the 
same  sentiment  everywhere  I  traveled. 
Multilateral  aid  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  easier  for  experts  representing  the 
world  conamunlty  to  give  advice  on  economic 
matters  that  will  require  a  country  to  take 
unpopular  political  measures.  Increasing 
taxes,  for  example.  Moreover,  multilateral 
aid  tends  to  mitigate  some  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  shopping  between  Rast  and 
West  that  some  countries  have  learned  to 
carry  on.  It  cannot  replace  bilateral  assuNt- 
ance,  but  we  believe  it  has  unique  qualities 
which  make  It  peciUlarly  adaptable  to 
African  countries. 

Increased  aid  through  the  United  Nations 
would  have  a  beneficial  political  aspect  as 
well.  We  can  expect  a  certain  amount  of 
unrest  In  Africa.  Frontiers  were  often  estab- 
lished arbitrarily  by  European  powers  with- 
out much  regard  to  ethnic  or  Unguis uc 
factors.  For  example,  despite  prolonged 
United  Nations  efforts,  there  is  no  mutually 
accepted  frontier  between  Ethiopia  and  the 
new  State  of  Somalia  As  a  result  Africa, 
like  other  continents,  will  be  beset  by  many 
formidable  political  and  economic  problems 
The  United  Nations  can  be  of  great  assistance 
In  their  solution,  I  believe  that  a  U.N.  pres- 
ence, primarily  to  furnish  economic  and 
technical  advice  and  assistance.  In  particu- 
lar cases,  can  be  an  element  of  considerable 
political  stability  as  well. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  sum  up  my  Im- 
preeslons  In  the  following  way.  As  one 
travels  through  Africa  today,  one  can  vividly 
sense  tlie  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  its  ringing 
concepts  of  human  dignity  and  equality. 
Fortunately,  the  transition  to  independence 
Is  nearly  everywhere  being  carried  out  with 
the  assistance  and  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministering powers 

The  new  political  and  economic  responsi- 
bilities which  the  emerging  African  nations 
have  assumed  are  nothing  short  of  stagger- 
ing. Many  of  their  problems  seem  almost 
Insurmountable.  Tliere  will  be  some  mis- 
takes made.  There  will  be  some  stumbling 
done.  But  let  us  be  hopeful  and  charitable 
In  our  attitude,  and  let  us  remember  our 
own  halting  beginnings 

I  returned  from  Africa  awed,  disturbed. 
and  optimistic.  1  was  awed  by  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  giant  that  is  moving  on 
to  the  world  stage;  disturbed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  that  remain  to  be  re- 
solved: and  encouraged  by  the  growing 
amount  of  racial  harmony  that  I  en- 
countered. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  newly  emerg- 
ing states  of  Africa  have  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult task  ahead.  A  new  state  cannot  be 
built^  in  a  day.  It  will  take  time — and 
energy  and  money — and  sweat  and  blood 
and  tears.  But  as  they  move  on  toward 
their  goal  of  human  betterment  they  know 
they  have  the  sympathetic  Interest  and  the 
support  of  tJie  Government  and  the  pe.>ple 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  that  the  pe<^)ples  of  Africa 
will  succeed  In  establishing  their  rightful 
place  in  the  family  of  nations  and  that  they 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  cause  of  world  peace 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoruin. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr,  President,  has  the 
morning  hour  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  -which  is  S,  3058, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <  S,  3058  ' .  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  there  be  stricken  from  the  bill  all 
language  be'/lnninp  with  the  semicolon 
and  tlie  word  'and  "  on  page  17,  line  2, 
down  to  and  including  the  ■word  "pur- 
poses" in  line  8  of  page  17. 

Mr.  President,  ."iection  404  of  the  bill. 
S.  3058  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  is  a 
new  .section  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
is  to  authorize  use  of  mutual  security 
funds  for  development  of  the  Indus  Basin 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. The  section  would  also  au- 
thori7e  waiving  our  50-50  shipping  pro- 
vision. 

Under  the  multilateral  agreement  for 
this  project  the  US.  money  contributed 
to  the  Indus  fund  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  50-50  shipping  provision.  It  is 
claimed  this  is  necessary  in  view  of  the 
multilateral  character  of  the  project  and 
the  fact  that  the  other  contributing  na- 
tions are  also  foregoing  any  preferential 
strings  on  their  contribution.  At  the 
same  time  the  committee  reports  that  it 
expects  the  50-50  shipping  provision  ■will 
be  waived  only  if  or  to  the  extent  that 
compensating  increa.ses  cannot  practi- 
cably be  made  over  a  period  of  time  in 
other  mutual  security  shipments  carried 
on  American  vessels  to  this  or  other  re- 
gions 

It  is  the  waiver  of  our  50-50  shippinj? 
provisions  that  concerns  me  greatly.  It 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  this  maritime  statute  creates 
no  immediate  problem  and  may.  in  fact, 
never  create  any  problem 

In  a  letter  attached  to  State  Depart- 
ment release  No.  199.  dated  April  19. 
1960,  ■which  amplifies  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Dillon  before  the  Congress.  It  is 
stated  that — 

We  do  not  foresee  need  to  exercise  thi?  au- 
thority m  the  near  future. 

The  lack  of  any  immediate  need  is 
explained  as  becau.se — 

We  anticipate  ability  to  compensate  with- 
in the  regular  mutual  security  program  for 
the  required  proportion  of  the  tonnage  de- 
riving from  implementation  from  the  Indus 
Basin  project 

The  State  Department  then  goes  on  to 
sa.\  — 
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U  the  present  program*  of  aasistance  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  were  to  conUuue 
at  approximately  present  levels  over  the 
period  of  time  that  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  Indus  Basin  project,  we  could  prob- 
ably be  reasonably  confident  that  no  neces- 
sity to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  cargo 
preference  legislation   would  arise. 

Moreover,  as  the  committee  has 
pointed  out,  compensating  increases 
created  by  this  project  can  come  from 
ether  mutual  securiiy  shipments.  This 
fact  is  understood  and  accepted  by  all 
concerned — including  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  industry.  The  only 
question  at  issue  here  is  whether  at  some 
time  in  the  future  the  mutual  security 
programs  may  not  be  sufiRcient  to  carry 
along  this  Indus  project  under  such  a 
procedure,  and  to  this  extent  there 
might  be  a  future  problem.  It  is  only 
in  connection  with  this  possibility  of  a 
future  problem  that  this  waiver  authority 
is  requested,  and  the  question  before  us 
is  whether  this  authority — for  10  years 
hence — should  be  granted  now  by  the 
Congress  to  the  executive  department. 
There  seems  to  be  some  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  that  if  a 
future  problem  should  arise  a  future 
Congress  would  not  be  willing  to  take 
whatever  reasonable  action  might  be 
called  for  at  that  time. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  the  administrative  agen- 
cies have  urged  the  Congress  to  wipe  out 
this  protective  maritime  statute  on  the 
ground  that  special  programs  might  suf- 
fer harm.  Many  different  patterns  of 
foreign  assistance  have  developed  over 
the  years  from  the  early  days  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan — the  expanded  mutual  secu- 
rity programs,  special  relief  projects, 
sales  for  foreign  currency,  barter  pro- 
grams, and  others.  Each  time  any  new 
type  of  program  is  conceived  of  or 
adopted  the  claim  is  made  that  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  should  not  be  applied, 
and  all  sorts  of  dixe  pictures  are  conjured 
up  to  show  that  these  programs  could 
not  be  worked  out  unless  cargo  prefer- 
ence were  done  away  with.  Yet.  as  the 
Senate  well  knows,  each  time  these 
claims  were  made  the  facts  would  not 
justify  the  contention,  and.  as  we  know, 
this  shipping  provision  has  not  hurt 
these  programs  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  kept  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry alive  and  provided  jobs  for  our 
seamen  and  other  workers,  and  has  con- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  of  taxes  to 
the  Treasury. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  convinced  that  there 
is  any  solid  reason  for  turning  this  power 
over  to  the  executive  department  now. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  this  request  for 
such  authority  has  been  justified  or  that 
there  is  any  good  reason  for  the  Congress 
to  give  up  its  control  over  the  situation 
at  this  time.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  fears  of  the  State  De- 
partment are  unfounded.  Even  if  a 
problem  should  arise  at  a  later  time  is 
there  really  any  question  that  the  Con- 
gress would  fail  to  take  any  reasonable 
action  which  may  then  be  necessary? 

I  doubt  that  I  need  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  extent  taxpayer 
dollars  have  gone  into  foreign  assistance 


programs  over  the  years.  In  the  past, 
this  has  generated  employment  and 
stimulated  productivity  in  the  United 
Statas.  Then,  some  few  years  ago,  the 
accent  switched  to  offshore  procure- 
ment in  the  mistaken  notion  that  this 
was  Btretchuig  our  aid  dollare.  But  it 
did  little  for  tl:e  American  economy. 
Now  there  develops  a  new  concept,  as 
embodied  in  section  404  of  the  pending 
bil!  This  philosophy  is  a  dangerous 
one.  for  it  says  in  effect  that  whenever 
foreign  countries  assume,  however 
small,  a  share  of  the  burden  in  con- 
trast to  our  large  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  .so-called  underdeveloped 
are:i$.  American  laws  should  be  set  aside. 
Set  tJiese  laws  aside,  we  are  told,  because 
some  international  body  sMch  as  the 
World  Bank  will  be  ;n  charge  of  admin- 
isuTlng  a  project,  and  the  World  Bank 
demands  that  it  have  authority  to  allow 
the  wse  of  moneys  given  it  by  us  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  requirements, 
standards,  and  procedures.  So  far  in 
the  pending  bill  the  effort  is  to  set  aside 
our  maritime  law.  When  will  the  re- 
quest be  made  that  our  farm  policy  be 
set  aside!*  When  next  will  our  safety 
and  health  legislation  be  scuttled? 
When  will  our  social  security  and  labor 
ley;islation  be  jettisoned? 

In  the  postwar  period  we  have  erected 
a  monument  t-o  international  charity  in 
the  cause  of  purchasing  friends  and 
containing  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  one 
thin?  to  ask  our  people  to  assume  this 
burden,  it  is  quite  another  to  require 
the  Betting  aside  of  our  national  laws 
as  a  prerequisite  for  this  benevolence. 
It  IS  time  that  we  remained  unyielding 
in  oar  principles,  however  charitable 
with  our  resources  we  may  choose  to  be. 

I  $ee  the  present  section  404.  there- 
fore, as  the  first  serious  step  in  the 
wron^;  direction,  and  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  strike  out  the  wai".  er  author- 
ity c»ntained  therein  so  that  our  basic 
American  statutes  and  standard  of  liv- 
in.?i  be  not  eroded  by  the  demands  origi- 
nating under  a  philosophy  totally  alien 
to  the  United  States. 

On  this  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roil. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonum  call  be  rescinded, 
and  that  it  be  in  order  for  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr  LongI  to  call  up  his 
amendment  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  the  amendment  to  S.  3058  which 
I  offer  for  myself  and  my  colleainic  I  Mr. 
PoNQ;.  The  original  bill  embodying  this 
proposal  was  S.  3385  sponsored  by  49 
Senators.  I  ask  that  the  amendijient 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICZR.  The 
ameDdment  will  be  read. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  It  Is  proposed  to  In- 
sert a  new  ctiapter  as  follows : 

"CHAPTER  VTI CtlfTrR   TCm   CTTl  TTTIAL  AND  TTTH- 

NICAL        rNTTKCHANGE        BfTWTSlEN        E.\ST        AND 
WEST 

"Sec.  701.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  •Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  In- 
terchange Between  East  and  West  Act  of 
I960.- 

"Sec.  702.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is 
to  promote  better  relations  and  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  East"  through  cooperative 
study,  training,  and  research,  by  establish- 
ing in  Hawaii  a  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  where  scholrtrs  and  students  In  various 
fields  from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West 
may  study,  give  and  receive  training,  ex- 
change ideas  and  views,  and  conduct  other 
activities  primarily  In  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educ.itlon.il  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed, title  ni  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  and  other  Acts  promot- 
ing the  International,  educational,  cultural, 
and  related  activities  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec  708.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  the  Secretary  of  State 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  in 
H,nwall  of  an  educational  institution  to  be 
known  as  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East  and  West, 
through  arrangements  with  public,  educa- 
tional, or  other  nonprofit  Institutions; 

"(3)  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  pay- 
ments to  outstanding  scholars  and  authori- 
ties from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West 
as  may  be  necessary  to  attract  such  scholars 
and  authorities  to  the  Center; 

"(3)  grai.ts,  scholarships,  and  other  pay- 
ments to  qualified  students  from  the  nn- 
tlons  of  the  East  and  WeM  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  students  to  engage  In 
study  or  training  at  the  Centtr    and 

'»4)  malting  the  facilities  of  U.e  Center 
available  for  study  or  training  to  other  quali- 
fied persons. 

"Sec.  704.  (al  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  the  Secret «iry  may 
utilize  his  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amt  i;ded 

■(b)  The  Secretary  may  In  a(lmiiil.«ter- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  accept 
from  public  and  private  sources  money  and 
property  to  be  utilized  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  the  Center.  In 
utilizing  any  gifts,  bequests,  or  demises  ac- 
cepted there  sloall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  same  authorities  as  are  available 
to  him  in  accepting  and  utilizing  girts,  be- 
quests, and  devises  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  under  the  provisions  of  title  X.  part 
C  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  For  the  purposes  of  Federal  In- 
come, estate,  and  gift  taxes,  any  gift,  devise, 
or  bequest  accepted  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  authority  of  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
uae  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  his 
activities  under  the  pro.lslons  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  such  report  shall  include  any  rec- 
ommendations for  needed  revisions  in  this 
chapter. 

"Src.  706  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, such  amounts  as  ma.j  be  neces,sary 
t«i  carry  out  the  provision*  of  this  chapter  " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr.  President. 
the   concept  of  an  East -West  Cultural 
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Center  has  been  before  the  public  and 
before  this  body  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time  that  I  think  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  discuss  it  in  detail  at  this 
time. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Stale,  in  cooperation  with 
such  educational  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions as  he  mif-'ht  wish  to  call  upon. 
to  establish  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  a 
center  for  cultural  and  technical  inter- 
change between  East  and  West.  The 
bill  lequu-es  that  at  least  once  annually 
the  Secretary  of  State  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  on,  the  scope  of  the  program, 
and  the  progress  made. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
provision  as  part  of  the  mutual  security 
program  will  constitute  a  significant 
contribution  toward  increasing  the 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
between  our  coun'ry  and  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  which  presently  are 
outside  tlie  Communist  ring  of  influence. 
That  is  the  .'<oic  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  is 
not  designed  merely  to  build  up  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  Tlie  University  of 
Hawaii  is  a  State  university,  and  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
But  we  are  offering  its  facilities  and  all 
our  cooperation  for  this  endeavor  which 
u-e  beheve  has  a  vei-y  important  bearing 
on  our  foreign  relations.  Fiiendship 
and  mutual  understanding  are  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  a  few  words, 
is  the  purpo.se  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELJ3.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  LusK 
in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senat<  r  from 
Hawau  yield  to  Uie  Senator  from 
Montana'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
this  proposal  was  advanced  last  year, 
and  at  that  time  uas  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.     That  is  coi  rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  understand 
that  at  the  behest  of  the  Congress,  the 
State  IX'partment  last  year  conducted 
a  very  thorough  invesugaiicn  into  the 
possibilities  of  an  East-West  Cultural 
Center,  in  Hawaii,  aixl  recommended 
that  such  a  center  be  established. 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii      That  is  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  my  memory- 
serves  me  correctly,  that  investigation 
by  the  State  Department  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  other  as-'encies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  undertaken  over  a  period 
of  from  4  to  6  weeks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii      That  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  they  ex- 
amined everj-  facet  of  the  proposal  to 
create  a  center  which  would  serve  as  an 
educational  meeting  place,  so  to  speak, 
for  Americans  and  for  people  from  the 
Par  East;  and  they  determined  that  the 
most  logical  place  for  an  East-West 
Cultural  Center  of  this  sort  would  be 
Hawaii,  which  traditionally  has  been  tJie 
meeting  ground,  as  ivell  as  the  molting 
pot,  for  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  entirely  correct. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  two  Senators  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  FHdng:,  and 
also  to  the  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  that  great  State, 
Flepresentative  iNorvE,  for  their  unfail- 
ing attention  to  this  matter  and  their 
outstanding  efforts  to  bring  to  successful 
fruition  this  great  dream. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  in  con- 
gratulating both  of  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  on  their  very  worthwhile  efforts 
in  connection  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
to  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  had  numerous  conferences  with 
both  of  the  Senators  frwn  Hawaii,  in 
connection  with  this  matter:  and  I  have 
talked  about  it  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  The 
State  Department  has  made  a  verj- 
thorough  study  of  this  field.  I  believe 
that  if  favorable  action  is  taken  on  the 
amendment,  which  is  spon.sored  by  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  the  Con- 
gress will  long  remember  this  day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  \ield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.^ident,  I  re- 
m^^mber  with  great  interest  my  visit  to 
the  American  University  at  Beirut,  in 
I^ebanon.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  rewarding  experi- 
ences I  ever  had,  because  there  we  find 
youns  people  from  all  the  countnes  of 
the  Mi(jdle  East  taking  training  and  se- 
curing important  knowiedpe  and  won- 
derful understanding  of  American  tra- 
ditions and  culture.  That  university 
has  rendered  sieniflcant  service  and  has 
done  very  much  tx>  create  good  will  and 
to  explain  what  I  am  plea'^ed  to  refer  to 
as  the  American  tradition.  I  know  sev- 
eral of  those  who  have  been  the  dis- 
tinguished presidents  of  the  American 
University  at  Beirut.  Having  had  that 
opportunity  to  see  how  an  educational 
institution  of  that  kind  can  Impress  it- 
self so  deeply  upon  the  minds  and 
heart.s  of  peoples  of  different  faiths  and 
different  nationalities  in  the  entire 
Middle  Ea.stem  portion  of  the  world.  I 
can  readily  envision  the  effect  which  the 
proposed  East-West  Cultural  Center  will 
have,  once  it  is  established  and  becomes 
a  fimctioning  Institution  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  I  am  sure  it  will  gather  unto 
itself  scholars  of  great  talent  and  attain- 
ment from  Asia,  and  from  the  West,  as 
well:  and.  through  that  commingling  and 
intermingling  of  underslandmg,  talent, 
research,  and  other  parts  of  its  curricu- 
lum, I  beheve  the  funds  required  for  that 
purpose  will  be  well  invested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  good  will  of  this  country 
and  in  the  development  of  good  will  for 
this  country. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  thank  the 
distingTiished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr  FONG  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  veiT 
happy  to  join  my  colleagne  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act. 

Tlie  people  of  Hawaii  are  strongly 
back  of  this  proposal  to  create  at  tlie 
University  of  Hawaii  this  center  of 
East-West  culture. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  have  created  from  various  and 
diverse  peoples  a  very  homogeneous, 
progre.s.sive,  and  important  society  and 
community.  They  have  worked  ex- 
tremely well  together,  and  they  have 
sh.own  £.11  tlie  world  that  peoples  of  var- 
ious races  can  successfully  work  and  live 
together. 

In  proposing  the  establishment  of  this 
cultural  center,  the  i>eople  of  Hawaii 
feel  a  sense  of  histor\'  They  feel  that 
in  the  field  of  international  relationship 
they  can  give  to  the  American  people 
real  help  that  will  be  of  greater  value 
than  anything  the  country  has  thus  far 
seen  from  the  p(K)ple  of  Hawaii. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  feel  that  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to 
live  together  amicably  and  in  unity  and 
concord,  they  will  be  able  to  disseminate 
this  message  of  good  will  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

In  my  travels  in  the  Far  East,  and 
especially  in  the  trip  I  made  last  No- 
vember, I  was  constantly  asked  by  the 
people  there  how  Americans  live  and 
what  really  transpires  in  America,  in- 
sofar as  democracy  is  concerned. 

The  establishment  of  this  East -West 
Cultural  Center  in  Hawaii,  will  give  to 
representatives  of  aU  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  a  chance  to  come  to 
Haw  ail  and  see  how  the  Americans  tnere 
live  and  function  in  our  democratic 
society. 

In  Hawaii,  where  the  people  live  in 
such  outstanding  amity,  visitors  from 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  can 
really  be  shown  that  people  of  various 
ancestral  backgrounds  can  work  suc- 
cessfully together  for  the  common  pood 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  read 
an  editorial  which  was  published  in  a 
Kor{*an  newspaper  at  the  time  when 
word  reached  Korea  that  the  Asian  Cul- 
tural Center  was  about  to  be  proposed 
for  f  stabhsh.ment  m  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
The  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Korean  Republic,  in  Seoul,  Korea,  on 
December  4,  1959:  and  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Asian  Center  in  Hawad 

Ideas  of  great  inspiration  do  not  come 
alonj;  very  often- perhaps  once  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

We  think  one  is  developing  now  in  con- 
neciiou  with  the  suggestion  uhat  a  center 
for  Asian  studies  be  established  in  Hawaii, 
the   50th   State  of   the   American   Union. 

TTie  center  would  fill  an  Important  and 
increasing  need  Many  universities  of  the 
West  offer  various  Asian  studies,  but  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  to  specialize,  and  there 
is  no  center  that  covers  all  the  major  lan- 
guages and  culttirea. 
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Throii«h  such  an  enterprise,  Asians  would 
come  to  know  more  about  themselves  and 
each  other.  All  countries  and  all  peoples  of 
the  region  presumably  would  be  represented 
ammg  both  faculty  and  students. 

Hawaii  is  the  ideal  location  for  the  cen- 
ter. Its  climate  is  a  compromise,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  those  from  both  temperate  and 
tropical  zones.  But  of  even  greater  conse- 
quence is  Hawaii's  racial  tolerance  and  In- 
tegration. 

Of  all  places  In  the  world.  Hawaii  is  that 
which  gives  the  most  dramatic  answer  to  the 
con'entlons  of  the  racists.  Not  only  has 
intermarriage  taken  place  on  a  large  scale, 
b':":  peoples  of  diverse  colors  and  creeds  live 
and  work  together  In  harmony-  and  without 
discrimination 

-N'ow  that  Hawaii  is  a  State,  this  will  have 
mounting  impact  on  the  evolution  of  racial 
problems  on  the  mainland.  The  Asian  cen- 
ter could  spread  the  ripples  of  similar  In- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  the  Far  East, 
where  national  dlfTerences  pose  many  dlffl- 
ctilties. 

It  might  be  well  to  establish  the  center  on 
International  ground,  much  as  Is  the  case 
with  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  and  t-o 
place  the  Joint  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  and  the  pnrtlcipating 
free  Asian  nations. 

The  experience  of  such  an  endeavor  would 
represent  a  long  step  In  the  direction  of 
more  effective  international  controls  and 
security 

Concept  of  a  Hawaii  center  of  Asian  studies 
and  research  should  stir  the  imaginations 
of  ail  who  care  ab<jut  the  amalgam  of  East 
and  West  and  should  bring  the  project  to 
the  point  of  implementation  in  the  earliest 
possible  future. 

I  should  like  to  say  also.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  al- 
ready started  contributing  money  for 
this  East-West  Cultural  Center.  The 
Legislature  of  Hawaii  has  appropriated 
quite  a  large  sum  to  supplement  the 
prospective  appropriation  that  they  an- 
ticipated will  be  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Many  citizens, 
including  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  have  asked  for  public  con- 
tributions, and  11  IS  expected  that  a  good 
many  trusts,  estates,  and  foundations 
will  contribute  generously  toward  help- 
in-;  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  East-West  Center. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  the 
Governor,  the  legislature,  and  almost 
everyone  in  Hawaii  feel  very,  very 
strongly  about  the  establishment  of  the 
East-West  Cultural  Center,  and  they  all 
look  forward  to  better  international  race 
relationship  among  the  people  of  the 
world  through  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  East-West  Cultural 
Center. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  my  colleague 
in  this  amendment,  and  I  thank  him  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii. 

I  want  to  voice  my  gratitude  for  the 
support  which  the  proposal  for  the  East- 
West  Center  has  received  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Legislation  to  establish 
in  Hawaii  a  center  where  East  and  West 
can  meet  originated  last  year  with  the 
di.sfinguished  majority  leader  and  with 
Hawaii's  delegate  to  Congress.  Mr.  John 
BuiTis. 

Theirs  was  the  in.'ipiration  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  support  a  new  de- 


parture in  international  relations  The 
idea  was  developed  into  a  legislative 
proposal  at  this  session  of  the  Congress 
through  the  wholeheaited  lUid  enthusi- 
astic cooperation  of  the  mci.iority  leader, 
Senator  Ltni>on  Johnson.  Congressman 
Daniel  K.  Inoutte,  and  my  collea^rue, 
Mr.  Pong. 

Much  credit  goes  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii  for  developing  this  inspiration 
into  a  concrete  program  for  cultural  in- 
terchange and  technical  trainmg.  The 
State  Department  studied  these  plans 
and  in  so  doing  made  many  excellent 
suggestions,  now  incor'porated  in  the 
plan.  The  State  of  Hawaii  has  appro- 
priated money  for  the  center  and  its 
catizens  are  making  donations  to  share 
iri  the  costs  of  the  program. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  interest 
in  this  propasal.  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Asia.  It  has  been  recognized  as 
an  imaginative  and  yet  practical  pro- 
gram for  makaig  ourselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  countries  of  Asia. 
We  have  much  to  offer  to  our  neighbors 
in  the  Pacific  and  much  to  learn  from 
them.  This  International  Center  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  will  make  possible 
an  interchange  between  East  and  West 
which  will  bring  rich  returns  m  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding. 

I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT      Mr.  President,  will 
trie  Senator  yield ' 

J  Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  yield  to  the 
castinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
j  Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  Last  year  we  spent 
rtiuch  time  in  considering  the  proposal. 
Ac  the  time  we  authorized  a  study  of  it 
b^•  the  State  Department.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  proposal  at  length.  I  think 
i(  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  It  is  de- 
signed to  meet  a  problem  which  is  diffl- 
cult  to  handle  under  our  existing  main- 
land institutions. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
and  I  believe  we  can  ix'rsuade  the  House 
to  accept  It.  because  it  is  in  line  with  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further  word. 
Shortly  after  the  Senator  made  his  pro- 
posal last  year,  within  a  few  months,  the 
Russians  took  up  the  idea,  and  they 
hBve  actually  created  an  in.stitution  in 
Moscow  to  serve  a  similar  purpose. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  supported  this  idea.  I  am 
confident,  because  of  its  importance,  that 
the  Senate  will  act  upon  it  favorably. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sfnator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  thought  embraced  in  this  amend- 
ment Is  sound  basically.  I  should  like, 
hO'A'ever,  to  suggest  to  the  chairman  cf 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
th'To  are  in  the  amendment  some  weak- 
nesses which  ought  to  hi:  attended  to. 
probably  in  conference.  I  refer  to  the 
sire  and  duration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's financial  support,  which  is  not 
at;  all  stated  in  the  amendment.  The 
continuing  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  regard  to  the  opera- 


tion of  the  center  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  considered. 

Mainly,  attention  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  open-end  ap- 
propriation allowed  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  proixised  institu- 
tion. No  specific  amount  is  designated 
which  will  be  allowed  for  the  operation 
of  it. 

I  merely  leave  the  thought  with  the 
chainnan  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  probably,  on  the  basis  of 
prudent  business  management  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  there  ought  to  be  more  .spe- 
cific declarations  in  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  items  wiiich  I  have 
mentioned  than  those  now  contained 
in  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  We  shall  certainly 
consider  in  conference  the  points  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made.  This 
amendment  will  be  in  conference,  and 
the  House  will  raise  the*^e  very  points. 
I  may  say  I  do  not  think  there  is  too 
much  danger  about  the  authorization. 
It  is  only  an  authorization.  Before  any 
money  is  actually  made  available,  this 
matter  will  have  to  pa.ss  both  appropria- 
tions committees  and  both  Houses 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  SenaUjr  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Hawaii      I  yield 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  think  the 
observation  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  FY)reign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Ls  well  taken;  and  I  hoi)e  tl;e 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI  will  be  given  con- 
sideration when  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, because  it  will  be  in  conference 
Before  any  money  is  appropriated,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  HaydenI. 
will  give  .serious  consideration  to  any 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii I  Mr  LoNcl.  for  him.self  and  the 
senior  Senat<-)r  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  FoncI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  thf>  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  i.^  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
!Mr.  Btttlkr  ' 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a^'^k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  SMATHERS  and  Mr   FULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Is  the  Senator 
from  Honda  going  to  speak  on  the  Butler 
amendment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  I  have  an 
amendment  very  much  akin  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
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Hawaii,  which  has  just  been  adopted, 
which  was  creating  the  Cultural  Center 
in  Hawaii.  My  particular  amendment 
calls  for  a  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  similar  cultural  center 
in  Puerto  Rico  for  tliis  hemisphere. 

From  preliminary  discussions  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  gathered  the  infoi-mation  that  there 
was  no  particular  objection  to  this  kind 
of  a  study,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
into  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  the  same 
kind  of  a  program,  a  North-South  Cul- 
tural Center,  in  the  Latin-American  area, 
where  I  think  there  is  just  as  much  need 
for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  students  as 
there  is  in  the  East-West  area.  If  the 
able  Senator  from  Maryland  will  yield  to 
me,  so  that  I  may  bring  up  my  amend- 
ment and  have  it  disposed  of,  I  will  be 
most  grateful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  may  say  it  is  not 
going  to  be  disposed  of  that  quickly.  Per- 
haps these  cultural  centers  come  cheaper 
by  the  dozen,  as  they  say,  but  one  at  a 
time  is  enough,  I  think. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  My  amendment 
proposes  only  a  study.  It  is  designed 
as  an  educational  approach  to  better  un- 
derstanding and  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  South. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  how  these 
studies  eventuate  into  something  con- 
crete very  rapidly.  The  difTerence  be- 
tween the  Senator's  proposal  and  the  one 
the  Senate  has  ju.^^t  acted  on  is  that  Ha- 
awall  is  a  State  of  this  Union.  Puerto 
Rico  Is  not.  None  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics  is  a  part  of  this  Union. 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  little  time 
to  consider  the  matter  before  we  en- 
cumber this  mutual  security  bill  with  a 
whole  collection  of  cultural  centers;  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  it 
right  now. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  calls  for  a 
s'udy? 

Mr.  SM.ATHERS  It  calls  for  a  study 
as  to  whether  it  is  feasible  to  have  a 
Similar  tyi^e  of  operation  to  the  one 
to  be  set  up  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  permit  me  to  say 
tiiat  in  Latin  America  there  has  been  a 
feeling  we  are  paying  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  Asia  and  to  Africa  than  we 
are  to  our  nearest  neighbors,  I  would 
dislike  veiT  much  to  see  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
defeated,  because  I  fear  it  would  not 
have  a  good  effect  on  our  relations. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  would  implore  the 
able  minority  leader  to  change  his  posi- 
tion. If  it  is  not  a  fea,sible  proposal,  I 
think  we  can  tru.'^t  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  those  who  will  be 
aixsignecl  to  study  it  to  do  what  i.s  Intelli- 
gi?nt  and  what  is  proper  and  to  not  in- 
volve us  in  a  long  succession  of  expendi- 
tures. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
SiUd,  we  continue  to  run  into  a  very  real 
pi'oblem  in  that  we  always  seem  to  pay 
much  more  attention  to  other  areas  of 
Urie  world  Uian  to  Latin  America.    Those 


of  us  who  are  greatly  mteiested  in  the 
Latin  American  area  find  this  to  be  so. 
If  we  could  have  the  study.  I  think  it 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  If 
the  committee,  after  studying  the  mat- 
ter, does  not  think  the  proposal  makes 
serise,  that  will  end  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  the 
similar  matter  was  coni^idered  as  a  sep- 
arate resolution,  quite  aside  from  the 
mutual  security  bill  last  year,  and  was 
sponsored  by  48  Members  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  quite  a  different  thing.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senator  offer  a  reso- 
lution as  a  sepaiate  resolution,  let  it  go 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and  be 
studied,  rather  than  to  seek  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  mutual  security  bill,  which 
is  presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  say  to  the 
able  Senator,  it  is  my  understanding — 
and.  of  course,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee can  tell  us  the  exact  fact — that 
the  resolution  which  was  offered  last 
year  was  finally  made  a  part  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  this  is  the 
prop>er  time  and  the  proper  forum.  I 
implore  the  able  minority  leader  not  to 
oppose  it.  I  know  the  Senator  is  inter- 
ested in  Latin  America,  as  we  all  are. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  at  least  make  the 
study,  our  action  would  be  improE>erly 
interpreted  in  that  area  of  tlie  world,  and 
would  make  it  a  little  more  difiBcult  for 
us  to  accomplish  in  that  important  area 
the  things  which  the  State  Department 
is  trying  to  accomplish. 

I  do  not  believe  this  proposal  will  in- 
volve any  great  exi>enditure  of  money  at 
this  particular  time.  I  am  confident 
that  what  is  needed  for  the  study  will 
prove  to  be  an  investment  of  inesti- 
mable value.  The  problems  which  beset 
Latin  America  are  many.  Our  relations 
with  the  area  have  deteriorated.  The 
hour  for  solution  of  these  problems  is 
here.  This  F«"oposal  is  one  means  toward 
this  end. 

I  ask  the  able  minority  leader  to  con- 
sult with  the  Senator  from  'Vermont  and 
with  other  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  to  change  his  position.  I 
think  most  of  the  Senators  believe  this  is 
a  sound  and  sensible  approach. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
only  for  the  minority  leader.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Comjnit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  what  arc  his 
notions  about  Uiis  matter? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows,  I  have  a  great  inter- 
est in  this  kind  of  activity,  because  I 
think  it  promotes  our  foreign  policy  vei-y 
effectively.     I  favor  a  .study  of  this  kind. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  proposal  would  not  limit  the  study 
merely  to  the  creation  of  a  ne'w  institu- 
tion. It  could  either  be  a  branch  of  an 
existing  institution  of  higher  learning  or 
a  separate  institution. 

Already  in  Puerto  Rico  we  have  a  very 
modest  oF>eration  under  the  technical 
assistance  point  4  program,  in  which 
existing  institutions  are  utilized  most 
effectively.  I  have  visited  them^.  Rep- 
resentatives of  over  20  countries  were 
attending. 


The  conflicts  which  sometimes  trouble 
oui-  internal  affairs,  growing  out  of  race, 
do  not  exist  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  been 
an  ideal  place  for  bringing  in  people 
from  the  Caribbean  area  and  fixim  other 
areas.  There  were  representatives  from 
Asia  and  from  Africa.  There  is  no  other 
place,  except  of  course  Hawaii,  now. 
Without  this  the  work  cculd  not  continue. 

I  do  not  foresee  that  this  wili  be  a  vast 
undertaking  involving  millions  and  hun- 
dreds of  milijons  of  dollars.  The  study 
itself  will  be  a  very  modest  one,  by  the 
Department.  Even  if  it  should  eventu- 
ate into  a  new  institution  or  assistance 
to  an  existing  institution,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  involve  a  great  deal  of  money.  It 
will  serve  a  very  good  purpxisc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  tiian  2  years  ago.  in  an  ad- 
dress which  I  made  before  I  believe  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States — I  do  not  recall  exactly 
which  organization  at  tlie  moment — I 
urged  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  a  study  in  both 
fields.  I  urged  study  of  an  East-West 
Institute  and  one  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  now  proposed. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  take  action 
on  the  East-West  Institute  first,  and  fol- 
low that  immediately  witli  a  proposal  in 
connection  with  Puerto  Rico  or  some 
other  suitable  location.  Now  that  we 
have  taken  action  on  the  East-West 
Institute  in  tlie  Senate.  I  should  Iilce  to 
see  the  suggestion  emk)odied  in  Uie  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  FHorida  car- 
ried out.  I  see  no  harm  which  could 
flow  from  the  sugge.';t:on.  I  can  foresee 
great  good  which  might  result. 

In  any  event,  no  authorization  is  in- 
volved. No  appropriation  is  involved. 
It  would  be  a  mere  direction  t-o  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Department  to  under- 
t.ike  consideration  of  the  idea.  If  the 
Department,  after  adequate  considera- 
tion, comes  to  the  conclusion  it  did  in 
connection  with  the  Ea.st-West  Institute, 
then  we  can  again  consider  the  matter 
on  its  merits.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Department  feelc  it  is  not  a  proper  time 
U>  undertake  such  a  proposal,  or  that 
good  results  would  not  flow  from  it,  the 
I>epartment  can  so  recommend. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
accept  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  that 
I  hope  my  friend  from  Illinois  will  per- 
mit the  study  to  be  made,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  best,  the  most  feasible, 
and  the  most  orderly  way  to  approach 
the  matter.  If  we  do  not  approach  it  in 
tliat  way,  I  think  we  will  be  confronted 
with  amendments  to  bills  even  before  we 
have  had  proper  hearings  and  before  the 
Department  has  given  the  matter  proper 
consideration. 

I  am  very  much  in  sv-mpathy  with  the 
siiggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
■Vermont,  that  our  actions  may  be  mis- 
construed and  the  wrong  impression  may 
flow  frc«n  our  action  if  we  should  deny 
the  committee  and  the  Department  an 
opportunity  merely  to  eiigage  in  this 
st;udy. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  this  matter  been 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  Not  formally. 
It  has  been  discussed  Informally  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  cannot 
■speak  with  authority  on  that,  but  my 
memory  is  that  when  we  made  the  orig- 
inal recommendation  for  the  East-West 
Institute  we  also  said  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  some- 
thing similar  elsewhere.  I  know  that 
was  in  the  original  idea  advanced  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  indicates  this  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  that  is 
correct  is  a  formal  matter,  but  over  the 
last  5  or  6  years.  I  will  say,  this  matter 
has  been  discussed  informally. 

Last  year,  when  there  was  first  talk 
about  the  East-West  Institute,  there  was 
some  mention  made,  as  the  able  major- 
ity leader  has  pointed  out,  of  the  need 
for  a  North-South  operation,  but  it  was 
said.  "Let  us  do  one  thing  at  a  time." 
The  study  plan  was  suggested.  I  think 
It  would  eliminate  the  prospect  of  em- 
barking on  some  harebrained  scheme 
which  would  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-«sldent.  If  the 
St»nator  will  yield  further,  I  will  con- 
clude with  one  obaervatioai. 

I  hRV«  seen  Uiese  aiudlea  for  the  last 
25  or  28  yearn  They  are  Just  like  ui-eat 
towering  oaks,  which  gi*ew  fj-on\  little 
•corns.  They  start  out  as  aiudlea  That 
has  b««n  Uie  hlatory  of  government 

m  tht  laatant  cam.  with  the  EMt- 
WmI  CuUui*al  Center,  the  mfttler  h«a 
bt«n  Qonaldfi^  and  hai  btM*n  foiinnl* 
IWKl.  A  bill  WM  InutKlucfd  The  bill 
had  41  •(XM^aoi'it.  That  oantr  to  the  Sen- 
»tr  wlti^  aoine  b«cktfix>iind 

Although  UUa  mattt'r  h«i  nrvt^r  been 
IMtNwnted  to  the  full  coinnUttiH»,  I  wn 
not  going  to  Rtand  in  \u  w^v,  except 
to  \uter  my  own  i>er!ttmal  oblectlon  I 
.t]\all  let  the  Ctwgrejw  do  tsn  u  will  with 
U)o  nvalter,  I  Uilnk  the  time  hfta  eoinr 
for  stvne  cautloi\  Having  conjiunimAttHl. 
we  hoi»«.  m\e  insUlutian,  I  thu^k  vk-e  can 
wait  beforv  wt  wntui^e  down  this  other 
trail 

I  am  not  wholly  unsymp«thellc  to  the 
Idea,  I  hav«  Inapected  some  of  the  in- 
stllutlona  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  think 
Uiat  country  needs  encouragement  I 
believe  that  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  Statr^s  richb" 
merit  encourasement  of  the  project, 
But  this  program  will  ruii  into  money 
befoi-e  we  are  through  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  taken  some  exception  to  that 
provision  of  the  bill. 

There  was  a  propasal  for  a  study  of 
a  program  for  a  youth  corps,  to  be 
trained  to  administer  International  aid. 
The  original  proposal,  which  was  t)efore 
us  last  year,  even  provided  that  we 
should  take  under  advisement  the  pros- 
pect of  allowing  service  in  a  youth  corps 
administering  American  aid  abroad  to 
t.ike  the  place  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  That.  also,  is  a  beautiful 
ramiJication. 

These  proposals  all  have  ramifications. 
T  prophesy  now  that  what  Is  proposed 


today  as  a  study  will  be  back  here  a 
year  or  two  hence  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
quest for  very  substantial  appropriation.s 

Having  made  my  case  and  uttered  my 
objection.  I  let  the  matter  rest  there. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I 
appreciate  the  able  minority  leader's 
statement.  I  think  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  proposed  study  is  to  try  to  create 
better  relations  and  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  various  areas  of  this 
parC  of  the  world,  so  that  we  shall  not 
eventually  have  to  appropriate  large 
sums  of  money  for  so-called  economic 
aid  programs  and  other  proerams  to 
remedy  misunderstanding  and  ill  will 
which  may  develop.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  is  greatly  interested  in  this  area, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  so 
spoken.  I  would  not  want  anyone  in 
that  area  to  feel  that  he  is  no*'  interested. 

Certainly  I  share  his  hope  that  this 
approach  will  not  result  in  any  waste 
of  money  I  do  not  believe  it  will  On 
the  contrary,  If  we  pir.vide  a  center 
where  the  people  of  Latin  Ameiica  can 
meet  and  exchange  confidences  and  try 
to  understand  each  other's  problems,  In 
the  long  run  there  will  be  les.s  need  for 
money,  less  need  for  sending  old  tanks 
gum,  and  things  of  that  character  to 
tho«e  countries.  I  think  we  cun  ellml- 
naio  that  kind  of  proRram  and  .su!>.««tl- 
tute  for  It  the  kind  of  prownun  now 
proposed.  The  proposed  prouriim  Is 
mucji  less  exprnalve  and  murli  mo;  ,• 
vrtUmble  to  ux 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Prt'aidrnt  I  'Junild 
like  to  refer  to  tlie  queatlon  naked  j*»nllei 
«.«»  t<>  whether  this  8ub,lect  hn.i  iwen  ron- 
sidefwl  by  Utt*  rorel«j\  Relwtl'm.s  Com- 
mitfre  up  to  thl.i  time  The  tiw^oine  pro- 
jwnl  hu"«  not  l>ren  ctui-sidt^iffi  iMit  the 
iren<iri\l  auble<",  \u\n  l>ren  rii.^'MivM^l  '.two 
And  tune  utnun 

Ti)!'  mllllonji  of  lA\l\n  A,nni'.u',,s  ihr 
imt«|«^  of  t.h«*  Unite<1  Stttte^i  U  f(M^^'d  m 
Puerto  Hico  'Hiey  look  to  Puerto  Itiet^ 
We  have  mi>de  any  numtxM  if  fiioiuS 
thn>»iMh  niir  hnjidllnu  nf  PmimI  ^  Jliohn 
nfTivlr-t  nvrr  lo^^ent  yr.u  ■ 

I  ihould  vnv  nwich  dMikr  \o  .(>o  ihl-. 
pnHVVH!\l  vatod  down  It  pun  idr>  fr>!  » 
!«tUil,v  of  (he  siiuixtJon  which  hi\t  ihoi; 
pro^^l\tcd  by  the  Senator  t\\m\  Floi  idn 

It  hfts  been  .«««ld  thnt  <\nii  ■.\  st\idy 
woviKl  cfvsl  money  The  «iTate.Nt  ne<v1  of 
the  t1»>veloplnm  nattoiu  of  the  woi  Id  t(^- 
davincludlna  I*«tin  America  Afticu  und 
A.-Jln,  Is  trained  leadership  We  ivie  twk- 
Ing  many  thou.^nnda  of  youn  ■  i)«<)pir 
ficin  th06e  developing  countrlP>  into  the 
UnlQed  States  and  trninin«  them  We 
are  taking  U\em  In  such  numbers  that 
we  ire  now  receiving  complaints  from 
Amwican  boys  and  Rlrls  that  they  can- 
not even  get  into  tlielr  own  univrrsitie.< 
They  point  to  the  fact  tliat  we  are  takui!' 
students  from  other  countries  when  they 
cannot  get  into  the  same  universities 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  If.  In  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  we  can  develop  and 
train  the  leadership  which  those  develop- 
ing cations  so  l>adly  need,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  costly  venture,  it  will  be  a  profit- 
able one.  because  it  will  help  to  increa.se 
the  general  ccMtunerce  and  economy  of 
the  whole  world;  and  if  we  cannot  get 
our  share,  that  is  our  fault. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  must  expres.s  opposition  to 
thi.s  propasal.  This  subject  ha.s  not  been 
discussed  in  the  Foreign  Relation.s  Com- 
mittee, and  I  feel  rather  certain  that  if 
it  had  been  discus-sed.  and  if  It  had  been 
anticipated  half  an  hour  ago,  when  we 
pas,sed  on  the  Hawaiian  Institution,  that 
suddenly  there  would  come  before  the 
Senate  a  proposal  to  establish  a  north- 
south  program,  there  mleht  have  been 
some  different  approach  to  the  Hawaiian 
proposal. 

I  am  compelled  to  .say  that  I  was 
astounded  that,  a.s  quickly  a.s  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  establLshmen*  of  a 
Hawaiian  Institution,  there  was  pre- 
sented to  this  body  a  proposal  which  was 
entirely  unexpected  by  Senators  In  at- 
tendance, a  propo'^al  to  establish  a  north- 
.south  program. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Hawaiian 
proposal  was  made  I  expressed  doubts 
about  It.  Moreover,  I  am  of  the  behef, 
as  I  have  previously  stated,  that  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  the  Hawaiian  pro- 
posal Is  rather  uncertain  and  ioo*'^  It 
provides  for  grants,  fellowships,  and 
other  payments  to  outstanding  scholars 
and  authorities  In  subparagraph  <3> 
It  provides  for  grants,  scholarships,  and 
other  paymcntj^  to  qualified  ,studonts 

How  tloivs  this  .vib'ecl  become  a  part  of 
mutual  security,  with  the  ai>propi  latiitn 
of  the  fwufVs  contemplated  Ly  the  Mutiiwl 
Security  .^ct''  A  fuither  queatlun  l.s 
raised  m  my  mind  aa  lo  tJie  propriety  of 
incUidinu  it  within  thi.H  bill 

Two  ve(U>  i\«o,  when  the  prop(k,sal  \\rt,v 
flr.st  niivde  1  r.vpiv.v\od  lUmhta  i«b«iut  it 
I  m.sHted  that  n  study  should  be  tnado 
The  studv  niftde  by  the  State  IVpart- 
monl  and  Uj»  view.*  do  not  .suuwrst  p  vsi- 
tlvrly  t'\en  the  eatabllslimrni  ul  bu  ui 
stitulion  in  Ilawalt, 

An  I  hase  ,MUd  1  nUrnite  after  the  }\n 
\»i>Ui\n  diMM  A  i\.v  oprnrtt  thi,'*  unr\peote<l 
propoMrtl  w rt.i  made  for  a  North -Stiuth 
InNiiuiiii^n  I  wonder  If  the  Senatt^i 
ftom  Illinoi.H  I  Mr  DinKiitNl,  juduiuu 
f!on\  hi.'«  n^iu»ife>t  suipn.te  would  have 
supp^^'imI  \h(-  llrtwrtiian  Inatltulion  if 
1  .-  luul  known  that  so  svirtdenly  thi.s  nr\> 
pioMiiwn  \vo\ild  l>e  pn\«et^te^^ 

Let  me  s«v  to  my  oolleuauoa  that  t 
hn\r  leftimd  «  les.son  from  this  e\prrl« 
rnre  todav  I  have  dout>ts  nlj^nit  the 
coir'^clnr,s«;  of  pn.s.sing  upon  t'lr  Hawaiian 
Insliiotion  111  conneetion  with  the  mu- 
tual aid  bill  I  .should  havt"  known  that 
the  nvunrnt  that  propo.sal  was  adopted 
the  !u\tc  would  be  o',)en,  and  that  tliere 
wuud  b<'  other  pioposals 

I  venture  a  wager  today  U.,it  if  I  am 
in  the  Senate  for  the  next  3  wars  the;r 
will  bo  further  prop<xsi>ls  along  thi,s  line 
Now  It  IS  nortli-south  and  cast-west 
Later  someone  will  come  forward  with 
some  other  type  of  orientation.  In  a 
measure.  Pandora's  box  has  been 
opened,  as  has  frequently  been  said  In 
conectlon  with  subjects  of  this  type 

The  objective  may  be  good  and  the 
ultimate  result  to  bo  obtained  may  be 
goo<l.  However,  there  is  no  justification 
for  adding  this  proposal  to  the  package 
and  getting  the  Senate,  indirectly  by 
compulsion,  to  vote  uix)n  the  proposal 
in  combination  with  the  Senate's  desire 
to  vote  on  the  mutual  security  bill     I  do 
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not  lielleve  we  are  acting  soundly  and 
prudently,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
ceduies  that  should  guide  the  Senate  m 
the  disposition  of  the  appropriation  bills, 
by  acting  in  haste  upon  this  proposal 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment  if  it  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted or  offered. 

Th>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maiyland 
I  Mr  Butler  1 

Mr   BUTLER.     Mr   President 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  something  atK>ut  the  Butler 
amendment  before  it  is  voted  on 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr  President  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry, 

Th.."  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  BUTLER  The  Senator  from 
Plonda  addressed  the  Chair  and  asked 
that  .he  pending  business  be  laid  aside 
.so  thit  the  amendment  he  proposed  to 
ofTer  rould  be  considered.  I  agreed  with 
the  Senator  to  the  setting  aside  of  my 
amendment,  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity io  get  a  vote  on  his  an^endmenl  if 
!ie  desired  to  have  that  action  taken 

Mr  SMATHERS  Thai  was  m^'  un- 
derslimdlng 

Mr  FU13RIOHT  I  do  not  object  lo 
Uiat,  but  I  do  not  want  to  delay  u  vote 
on  the  Butler  amendment  However  if 
there  are  lo  be  .several  8p«»eches~— 

Mr  LAUSCHK  Mr  Prealdent.  I  point 
out  one  ureal  reason  why  we  ahouht  not 
act  m  tlila  way  be<,>auj»e  U^e  Senaloj  from 
.^lkluu^aa  wyn  he  doea  not  want  Uie 
amenlmenl  lo  hold  up  coniUderation  uf 
the  b.ll  The  bill  Is  Uir  importani  *ub- 
je<t  The  amendment  is  b*'ln«  attuehrd 
to  u  u«  a  kind  of  eftb<x>ac  lo  iidr  alivnn 
witli  the  ueneial  bill 

Mr  8MATHKH8  I  thouuht  1  a.xki^l  foi 
uimniinoua  eoJUient.  when  I  atailed  to 
ofTrr  my  amendment,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Ihe  able  8enaU>i  from  Maryland 
i)e  laid  aaide  in  aider  that  my  amend- 
inrnt  iMuht  be  oonaldeird  The  Senator 
lu>m  Maryland  wa«  tiiaeious  enoutih  to 
extend  that  couileay  to  me  and  It  was 
mv  undorstaiidlnii  tliat  the  Chan  had 
lulrnt  on  my  iTqviesi  I  do  not  pu^nvsr 
to  delay  the  matter  any  lonun  If  wr 
enn  get  a  vole  o\\  it  that  In  i>rifeclly 
atiTTiible, 

Ihr  PRESIDING  OFT'KF.R  The 
Chnir  did  not  under.stand  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent 
that  that  be  done 

Mr  FrUlRlGHT  Mr  Pre.Mdent,  I 
should  like  to  gel  a  vole  on  the  amend- 
nuiu  ofleiTd  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr  BuTt.ER  1  as  well  as  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr    SmathersI 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  asked  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment    Is  there  objection? 

Mr  BUTLER  Before  the  Chair  rules, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.     If    the    amendment    is    with- 


drawn by  unaramous  consent,  it  may  be 
offered  later.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  it 
may  be  offered  later.  Without  objecticm. 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
.Senator  from  Maryland  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head,  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfikld  in  the  chair  i.  The  amend- 
ment will  t>e  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

rHAPTER    VIII — HEMI.SPHF.XIC    CE!*TBR    fX>B    CUL- 
TT-'RAL     AND    TECHKICAL    INTERCHANGE 

Statement  o/  purpone 
Sic  801  The  purpose  of  Uiis  chapter  la 
to  promot*  better  relations  Mid  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  tiie  other 
nations  of  the  West«-n  Hemisphere  (here- 
inafter referred  to  ae  "the  hemisphere") 
ihrougli  cooperative  study  aud  reee&rch,  by 
establlshlnp  in  Puerto  Ricu  a  hemispheric 
center  for  cultural  and  technical  inter- 
( lianije  either  as  a  branch  of  an  existing  In- 
stuuiion  of  higher  learning  or  as  a  separate 
uiBiuutior.  where  srhulars  and  student*,  in 
various  firlUs  from  the  imUuns  of  the  hem- 
isphere may  meet,  study  exchaiiKe  Ideas  and 
views,  and  loncUici  uiher  atllvnies  primarily 
lit  nuppiiTi  of  the  objei-tivwi  of  the  Unlied 
-SUlM  Information  and  Edvuallonal  Kx- 
ihun»ie  An  of  u><4n  lui  amended  and  lule 
III  of  ihttpier  II  of  the  Mutvial  Security  Act 
of  11)54  and  other  Act*  promotlnn  the  inter- 
luitlonai  eUvuutlonal,  ivillviral,  and  related 
ui'UMMMi  of  tiif  I'nitetl  MUte» 

Hm  HOJ  In  or^ier  to  w\rr>  out  Uv»  pvir- 
iHwwi  oj  this  vUapier  the  8«K'r»tary  lif  Otat* 
1  li»mi\ttrter  reJrrre<l  to  iwi  Hvcretor)  '  i  a(t»r 
ronsuUrttion  with  npprcipriftte  public  and 
|vil\«le  authoiiUen  »Uall  on  or  lM>foM>  Jan. 
umv  i  l»(il  pre)x«it<  and  submU  to  tht 
^ouurrwi  a  jilau  antl  pr^miani  for 

<1<  the  f>«<aUlt«hn\rn\  Mut  opriutlon  in 
ru«»rto  Hico  of  an  wlucnthkiial  lustltvitlon  to 
l»e  kn>>\*n  n»  the  hen\l»|»hwlc  i>i>nt*r  t»M  vul- 
tviial  and  tetluural  int«r\'hanu«  U\i-«ni||l\ 
in(U\(i«>n>ent»  t,.  l>e  tnadr  with  public  »Hl\t- 
>i\Uonal    ot   Kitini   i\oiipti»nt   lnstMxH4ohs 

1)1 1  (rant*  frilowahlps  and  other  jwy. 
menm  to  uutmnnding  soholarn  aivrt  nuthvwi- 
ur»  tion\  the  nntiohii  nf  tl\r  heaUapher*  an 
lOrtv  Ue  mH>r*»inv  o>  atiratM  »\icl\  acholai-s 
,o\tl   rtuthv»ritle(i  to  the  center 

I :» 1  iiinnis  scholarahliM^  and  other  \u\y- 
inrni*  lo  quiUinwl  cAUdlrtateii  fhvm  the  iia- 
\\.u\n  uf  \\\r  hemi.'phrrr  as  may  tH"  ne\^es- 
^iuv  >o  ptuu>|p  sucfi  students  to  enimirr  \\\ 
■•tu(t\  at  thecr^ntrr,  and 

i4i  n\aklnB  the  fucllltlwt  of  the  center 
available  for  KtuOv  to  other  qualinwl  per- 
a<M>s  on   retw)vtnul)le  )>aal,'! 

,4  Kf 'lo'iicf  ion   11/  a;*f>ropi  lartoN^ 
.skt    803    Tliere  are  iUithorlWKl  to  be  appn*- 
prUteU.  lo  remain  available  until  expended, 
such  amount*  iks  may  be  nece.'-sary  to  carry 
uut  the  pro\  isions  of  this  chapter 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendment.s  as  drawn  directs  the  Sec- 
;-etary  of  State  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
ConKi'ess  a  plan  and  pi-ORram.  first,  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  in 
Puerto  Rico  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion; second,  a  plan  for  establishinR 
grants  and  fellowships  to  .scholars  and 
authorities  from  other  nations;  third, 
that  he  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  grants 
and  scholarships  for  students. 

This  does  not  envision  a  study.  It  tells 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  set  up  a  plan 


and  get  It  befone  Congress  for  action. 
This  is  an  example  of  how  iinpn^>er  It 
is  to  proceed  In  this  hasty  way  to  get  leg- 
islation passed. 

Mr,  DIRKSE3<I.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  do  It.  In  one  section 
the  word  is  "shall,'  and  the  last  section 
of  the  bill  is  an  authoriiation  for  an 
appropriaUon  This  is  not  provision  for 
a  study  at  all.  I  got  the  idea  that  it  was 
only  for  a  study.  This  is  idenUcal  with 
what  we  have  done  It  authorizes  an 
appropriation. 

I  move  to  recommit  the  pr(H>osal  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr  SMATHERS  This  is  exactly  the 
same  idea  that  we  had  in  the  bill  la.si 
year 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  it  w  ould 
not  be  proper  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit an  amendment  being  offered  to  Uie 
bill. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  withdraw  my  mo- 
tion 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  PreAldent  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr   LAUSCHE     I  yield 

Mr  SMATHERS  In  preparhiK  the 
amendment  we  took  Uie  identical  lan- 
Kuiw-'e  and  altempted  to  follow  an  cliMsely 
ii>  WH.s  humanly  vxvviible  the  procedures 
that  \^eii»  followed  lrt«l  year  in  enlllnu 
for  Ue  .tludy  with  i-eapect  to  Uie  cul- 
tural center  between  Kaat  and  We«l  in 
Hawaii  The  lantiunwe  Hi  the  pending 
amendmeiil  is  exactly  the  same 

Mr  Pi-edldeni.  I  modify  my  amend* 
ment  tiy  Htrlkinit  o\\\  the  referetu^e  to  the 
i-eqvie,'  t  ftw  an  ivppituu  lulitui 

•I'he  PRJC81DINO  OFTICKR  The 
Senntoi  hail  a  riuM  to  miidlt)'  hu  amende 
ment    Their  m  uo  objection 

Mr  l^USCHK  Mr  PiTMdent,  if  an 
obleetmn  will  utop  the  Mentttoi  fn»m 
nuKlif  t'UiH  hn»  «mendmej^t — 

The  PWKvSlDlNtlomCRH  No  Ihe 
Seiinttki  has  H  iltthi  to  modify  his  amend- 
n\ent,  «n,v  objection  nolwlthMtundinu 

Mr  8MA*mrj<8  As  1  underslantl 
the  vi>tr  will  j\ow  et^me  tui  the  quMthm 
whrthei  «  study  slmuld  l>e  made  by  the 
l)ei>aitjnent  By  llil.s  voir  we  »vnluui»r 
the  State  Department  to  make  a  study  i>> 
to  whether  a  cultural  center  shovild  \vr 
tsslabli.shed  in  Puerto  Hlco  to  fovtei  bet- 
ter nlHt4on.s  betwwn  Puerto  Rirn  and 
the  United  Slut.e.«! 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mi  PreRldcnt  1  a.-sk 
for  the  yea.s  and  nays  on  the  pi-oiKxsal 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Tht  yeas  and  nays  were  not  oi-deifd 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pif si- 
dent 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  .suggest  the  nb.spnce 
of  a  quorum 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mi  Pre.M- 
dent.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  authorization  of  the  appropria- 
tion provided  in  .section  803  of  the 
amendment  be  stricken.  That  language 
now  r'?ads: 

There  is  authorized  Ui  be  appropriated  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  such 
amour  t«  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provi8!on.s  of  this  chapter. 
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In  view  of  the  concern  which  arises 
from  that  language,  to  the  effect  that  It 
may  perhaps  authorize  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  center  which  has  not  yet 
been  created,  I  suggest  that  In  section 
802.  line  4.  the  word  "shan"  be  stricken. 
and  the  word  "may"  Inserted  in  lieu 
thereof.  The  Secretary  would  then  be 
authorized  to  make  a  study,  but  it  would 
not  be  compulsory  upon  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  so 
modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  as  now  modified 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate public  and  private  authorities, 
may,  on  or  before  January  3.  1961.  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan 
which  Congress  may  then  consider. 

I  submit  that  the  language  in  last 
year's  bill  in  connection  with  the  East- 
West  Institute  went  even  further  than 
the  language  now  proposed  goes,  and 
that  there  is  no  authc«ization  for  any 
such  center  in  the  amendment  as  mod- 
ified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  is  the  language 
of  the  bill  now? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  a  moment 
I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Under  the  language  of  the  amendment 
as  modified.  Congress,  in  effect,  says  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  "Please  submit 
to  us  on  or  before  January  3,  1961,  a 
plan  or  a  program  for  a  North-South 
Cultural  Center,  similar  to  the  East -West 
Cultural  Center,  on  which  we  have  just 
acted." 

Then  Congre&s  m  it.s  wisdom  can  act 
as  It  sees  fit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  amendment  a.s 
modified  provide  for  the  authorization 
of  funds  adequate  to  make  a  study? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  State  Department  has 
such  funds  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  V/ouid  the  majority 
leader  also  assume  that  by  changing 
'shair'  to  "may"  we  are  not  inferring 
that  we  do  not  caie  whether  a  study 
is  made  or  not  ? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Not  in  the 
slightest.  I  think  we  swe  the  Secretary 
discretion  in  the  matter.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  Congress  makes  a  re- 
quest in  the  form  of  an  amendment  of 
this  kind,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be 
cooperative  in  the  matter. 

The  mmority  leader  raised  a  que.stion 
In  attempting  to  meet  his  objection.  I 
felt  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  make  the  provision  mandatory  up- 
on the  Secretary  of  State;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  make  the  study 
which  we  request. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  wording  would  still 
indicate  that  Congress  feels  it  is  desir- 
able for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
the  study? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  it 
would. 


T  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
T^xas  used  general  language  in  describ- 
ing the  general  meaning  of  the  bill  I 
should  like  to  know  what  lanecuage  will 
be  in  the  bill.  I  will  then  determine  for 
myself  what  it  means. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  vAW  read 
tbe  language  to  the  Senator: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
cfcaptpr.  the  Secretary  of  State  fherelnaft-or 
referred  to  as  "the  Secretary "> .  a/ter  con- 
sultatlcn  with  appropriate  public  and  private 
authorltlec.  may  - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  chan^e^ 
The  word  "may"  is  substituted  for 
•tha.U"-' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     The  Sena- 
t^v  is  correct.    I  continue. 
Oh   or  before  January  3,   1961.  prepare   and 
svbmlt    to    the    Congress    a    plan    and     a 
program — 

Then  there  is  spelled  out  the  request 
of  Congress 

Then  there  Is  the  following: 

ADTHORlZ.*TTO.N    OF    APTROPRIAnONS 

EEC  803  There  are  fc.it hnrlsfd  to  be  ap- 
f)ro:>ri.".ted  t)  remain  available  untU  ex- 
{lended.  such  amounts  as  may  be  nececsary 
tt>  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

I  know  it  IS  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
a.tor  from  Florida  to  authorize  an  ap- 
pirnpriatlon  only  for  a  study,  but  the 
minority  leader  felt  the  language  ml"?ht 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  the  Cen- 
ter, and  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  So  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  modified  his  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  that  entire  section, 
and  now  there  is  no  authorization  for 
an  appropriation. 

If  the  Department  htis  funds  available, 
tiie  Secretary  of  State  may.  after  con- 
.stiltation  with  appropriate  public  and 
private  authorities,  prepar<"  and  .submit 
to  Consress  a  plan  and  a  pr^LTam. 

Is  there  anything  else  the  Senator 
.'i'  m  Ohio  would  like  to  have  me  state? 

Mr  lAUSCHE  No.  I  shall  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  then  ask 
for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  will  not 
yield  for  that  purpose  now  if  some  other 
Senator  wishes  to  a^k  a  question.  If  not, 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  desires  the 
yeas  and  nay.s  on  the  amendment.  I  will 
be  glad  to  ask  for  the  y^ as  and  nays  and 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  now. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  navs  wer-^  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  atrreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment a.'^  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  i  Mr  SmathfrsI.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson"  and  Mr.  Chavez  I,  the  Senator 
fx-om  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible!,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI,  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  I  Mr  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Robertson  1,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado !Mr.  C.\RROLLl,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from   Mississippi    iMr.    Eastland  1,    the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr  GrefnI, 
the  Senator  from  North  Car(»llna  IMr. 
Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
TMr  KerrI.  the  Senator  from  louisiana 
Mr.  LongI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr  YotTNGl  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr  HxTitpHREYl.  the 
Senator  from  Miis'iarhu.setts  i  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr 
OMahoney'.  the  .'Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sp\RKMfNl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssourl  IMr.  SymingtonI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexi:o  (Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  ChavizI. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  BiBi.tl. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
C\rroli1.  the  Senator  from  Penn.«;yl- 
vania  I  Mr  Clark  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  Green  1.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr  H'mphpey!,  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  IMr  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr 
KerrI.  the  Senator  from  Wyomiiiu'  fMr 
OMahoney'.  the  Senator  from  Mts.souri 
IMr.  Symington  i.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  YouMcl  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr  KUCHFL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr,  BeallI  is 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr 
Javits!  Ls  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend,  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference,  at  Stras- 
bours;.  Prance 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hruska)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business,  as  mf^mbers  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  US   Military  Academy. 

ITie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Case]  is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Javits  I  would  vote   "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr  Case!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 
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NAYS— 5 


The  result  was  annoui 

iced — yeas  71 

nays  5.  as 

follows ; 

|No    168| 
YBAS— 71 

Aiken 

Oruenlcg 

Uorse 

Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

MoKs 

Bennett 

Hnyden 

Mur.dt 

Bridges 

Henulngs 

Murray 

Bruiisdale 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

Bu-^h 

mu 

Pasture 

Butler 

Holland 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Capeb&rt 

Johnson,  Tex 

Rnndolpb 

Carlson 

Johnston.  8.C. 

RusseU 

Case,  S  Duk 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Dlrk,sen 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Lusk 

Smith 

Douglas 

Mc-Ciirthy 

Stennls 

Dworshak 

McC'lellan 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McOee 

Tluirmond 

Ervln 

M.  Na.-r.aru 

Wller 

Fong 

Magniwon 

Wl:;l.^.^lS.  N  J 

Fre&r 

MansQeld 

Vttrborougb 

Fill  bright 

Martin 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Cioldwater 

Monroney 

Gurus 

Gor« 

Wiuiams,  Del 

EUender 

LuuKcha 

NOT  VOllNO- 

-24 

Anderson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Beall 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Bible 

Eastland 

ix)iig.  I. a 

Bvrd.  Va 

Oreen 

(J'MMh.mey 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hru^fca 

Rot>ert»on 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

bparkman 

Case.  N  J 

Javits 

Symlnston 

Chavea 

Jordan 

Toung,  Ohio 

So  Mr  Smathers'  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  has  been  extremely  courteous, 
as  he  always  is 

Mr  BLm.ER  Mr  President.  I  reof- 
fer  my  amendment  to  strike  out.  on  page 
17.  line  2,  beL'inning  with  the  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and."  all  the  language 
down  to  and  including  the  word  "pur- 
poses" on  line  8:  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETINCr  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  KING  MA- 
HENDRA   OF   NEPAL 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  other  body  has  notified  us  that 
they  desire  our  presence  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  hopeful  we  can  be  in 
the  other  Chamber  at  12  20  p.m.  I  do 
not  want  to  ask  any  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  withhold  any  insertions  or 
statements,  but  unless  there  is  an  emer- 
gency matter  which  needs  to  be  acted 
upon  now.  I  would  like  to  ask  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  I 
ask  Senators  to  gather  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12  o'clock 
and  17  minutes  p.m..  the  Senate,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Joseph 
C.  Duke,  and  the  Chief  Clerk,  Emery  L. 
Frazier,  and  the  Vice  President  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  joint  meeting  to  hear  the  addre&s  to 
be  delivered  by  King  Mahendra  of  Nepal, 

'For  the  address  delivered  by  the  King 
of  Nepal,  see  Hou.se  proceedings  of  to- 
day.) 


RESUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber  at 
1  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pm  and  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Hol- 
land. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  MURRAY. 
OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
falls  to  me  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray],  my  part- 
ner and  colleague  of  many  years  stand- 
ing, has  decided  not  to  seek  reelection. 
May  I  say  that  he  has  done  his  share  and 
more  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  State  of 
Montana,  having  served  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  m  this  body — longer 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  He  has  earned  the  right  to  light- 
en his  burdens  of  public  .service,  if  that  is 
his  wish,  and  it  is  not  for  mo  to  i)resume 
to  deplore  his  decision. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  make  tliis  an- 
nouncement of  his  impcndmg  retirement 
without  also  noting  my  deep  personal 
regret  when  I  contemplate  the  fact  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  will  not 
be  in  his  accustomed  seat  as  the  next 
Congress  convenes.  I  will  feel  his  ab- 
sence in  a  very  p>ersonal  way.  We  have 
been  inseparably  associated  in  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Montana  ever  since  I 
came  to  Congress  18  years  ago  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  8  years  dunns;  which 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  For  almost 
two  decades  we  have  worked  together 
with  the  cordiality  and  cooperation  of 
friends.  We  have  worked  together  with 
that  full  measure  of  agreement  of  men 
trying  to  do  the  best  they  are  able  to  do 
for  the  Nation  and  for  their  State. 

I  have  learned  much  from  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  in  these  years  of 
association,  somethm.t;  of  the  meaning  of 
dedication  to  the  public  welfare  He  did 
not  spare  himself.  His  dedication  has 
been  complete  and  unequivocal.  He  has 
served  in  keeping  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

He  succeeded  a  great  Senator.  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  a  man  of  enormous  stature  and 
capability.  Nevertheless,  he  has  added 
his  own  dimension  to  the  office  of  senior 
Senator  from  Montana.  He  has  fought 
the  good  fight  many  times  over,  some- 
times against  great  odds  and  at  great 
personal  cost,  to  bring  about  a  greater 
equalization  of  opportunity  as  among  all 
the  States  and  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Montana 
have  known  the  measure  of  this  man.  and 
in  choosing  him  again  and  again  to  rep- 
resent them  through  five  tenns  in  the 
Senate  they  have  paid  their  tribute  to  his 
greatness. 

I  shall  miss  the  presence  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana.  In  my  heart,  I 
shall  hold  him  as  the  senior  Senator  as 
long  as  I  live.  The  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion, too.  will  miss  him  But  evi  n  as  he 
leaves  us  for  a  well-earned  rest,  he  will 
leave  with  us  a  bright  and  unforgettable 
remembrance.  That  remembrance  will 
light  the  path  of  fruitful  public  .service 
for  others  to  come,  as  it  has  for  me.  and 
even  as  each  of  us  must  strive  to  do  in 
turn. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
that  you  have  not  only  been  a  great  Sen- 
ator but,  perhaps  more  important,  a  wise, 
a  tolerant,  an  understanding,  and  a  fine 
gentleman. 

As  a  mentor  and  teacher  to  me.  you 
have  furnished  an  example  of  unselfish- 


ness and  dedication  to  duty  that  I  will 
always  cherish  and  remember.  Your 
friendship  has  been  inspirational  and 
to  you  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  will 
never  be  able  to  repay. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  lo  the 
Senate  at  this  time  the  news  release 
from  the  office  of  the  senior  Senator  of 
the  State  of  Montana: 

Ii  response  to  the  repeated  urglngs  of 
members  of  my  family,  I  have  decided  \£> 
wltiidraw  my  petition  for  renominatton  to 
the  Senate  iind  have  asked  Montana's  sec- 
retary of  biate  to  remove  my  name  from 
the  ballot 

My  sons  have  persuaded  me  that  In  niv  25 
years  of  active  service  in  the  US  Senate.  I 
havi'  amply  discharged  my  obllpation.s  to  my 
State  and  to  m.y  fellow  Montanans  and  that 
I  have  won  the  right  tu  s!^end  by  remaining 
years  m  les;;  arduous  pursuits 

To  all  my  Jrlcnds  in  Montana  who  have 
.sui'(K)rled  me  these  many  years  and  who,  I 
knoiv,  would  have  reelected  me  had  I  re- 
mained In  the  campaign.  I  extend  my  warm 
thanlci  I  promise  them  In  my  capacity  as  a 
private  Citizen  I  shall  continue  to  support 
programs  for  the  con.servation  of  MontAiins 
leFources  and  the  upbuilding  of  its  indus- 
tries I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  cor. - 
fidei:ce  placed  In  me  by  the  people  of  Mon- 
tiina  who  elected  n>e  in  five  coiisecutlve  elec- 
tion;, to  a  seat  in  the  US  Senate  I  have 
striven  to  deserve  that  conficlence  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  record  I  lia\e  made  here  is 
one  in  whiih  Montana  can  t«ilte  pride. 

I  Will  say  to  my  di. sting uished  col- 
league, the  people  of  Montana  and  of 
the  Nation  all  take  great  pride  in  your 
record  of  outstanding  accomplishments 
over  the  last  25  years  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  of  them  when  I  say  we  are  soiry 
you  have  made  this  decision,  but  we  an- 
ticipate your  contributions  will  be  many 
in  the  future 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Piesi- 
dent.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  deep  re- 
gret that  I  heard  the  announcement 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
t<ina  IMr.  Mansfield'  concerning  the 
decision  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Murray]  to  retire  from 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  tei-m.  My 
feeling  of  regret  is  tinged  with  deep" 
pride  over  the  memories  of  his  long  and 
distineui.shed  career.  This  is  a  pride 
which  IS  shared  by  every  Meml>er  of  the 
.Senate   on  both   .sides  of  the   aisle 

Mr  President.  Jim  Murray  i.^  a  man  as 
rugged  as  the  mountains  of  Montana. 
He  has  the  breadth  and  the  vi.^ion  of 
the  great  West.  His  eyes  are  fixed  now. 
as  they  have  always  been,  on  the  stars. 
He  ha-s  devoted  a  lifetime  to  serving  his 
people,  and  those  good  people  have  re- 
ciprocated his  devotion  with  affection 
and  with  constant  support. 

Jim  Murray's  name  always  will  be  as- 
■sociated  with  the  State  of  Montana — 
always  will  be  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment and  the  expansion  of  the 
West 

Jim  Murray  ha.'-  fought  the  good  fight. 
He  has  fought  it  for  the  conservation 
of  our  resource.*^  He  has  fought  it  for 
the  pro.spenty  and  the  happiness  and 
the  peace  of  all  our  people.  He  has  al- 
ways been  at  the  head  of  the  line  in  any 
fight  for  greater  rights  for  the  underdog. 

Mr.  President.  Jim  Murray  has  always 
fought  with  courage,  which  has  gained 
him  the  respect  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
We  know  that  he  will  continue  to  seek 
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the  goals  in  which  he  believes.  He  may 
become  a  private  citizen  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  retiring  from  the  Senate,  but 
he  will  always  belong  to  the  people  of 
this  countrj',  whom  he  has  served. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  12  years  I 
have  been  in  this  body  I  have  known  no 
Senator  who  has  given  me  greater  co- 
operation or  who  has  been  more  con- 
stantly devoted  to  the  interests  of  all 
America.  Jim  Murray  Is  a  fearless  man. 
Jim  Murray  is  a  great  humanitarian. 
JIM  Murray  is  a  genuine  liberal. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  learned  of 
this  decision,  but  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall 
always  remember  the  kindness,  the  gen- 
tleness, the  wisdom  which  this  great  man 
has  contributed  to  me  and  to  the  body 
in  which  we  serve  together. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  delightful  associations  we  have  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  there  are  charac- 
teristics which  have  different  appeals  to 
different  people. 

Jim,  I  want  to  make  this  a  little  per- 
sonal today.  As  these  school  youngsters 
come  to  talk  to  us  a  httle  bit,  they  ask. 
'How  long  do  you  work''  What  are  the 
hours  of  work  of  a  Senator?"  My  an- 
swer is  that  a  Senator  has  no  hours, 
for  he  has  no  boss.  A  Senator  works 
according  to  the  inclination  and  the 
impulses  of  the  spirit. 

I  want  to  say  to  you.  Jim.  that  you 
have  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  been 
one  of  the  mo.st  diligent  of  public  serv- 
ants I  have  ever  encountered.  You  have 
devoted  yourself  with  great  fidelity  to  all 
the  tasks  that  have  fallen  to  your  lot  as 
you  saw  them,  serving  your  country  and 
your  State  in  a  mast  noble  fashion. 
Your  dilipence  has  always  appealed  to 
me. 

Secondly.  I  found  great  appeal  in  your 
consistency.  When  Henry  Steagall  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  he  once  said  to 
me.  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  that  the 
most  consistent  man  he  knew  in  public 
life  was  William  Jennings  Bryan.  As  I 
think  back.  I  believe  that  was  probably 
true. 

I  believe  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent person-s  I  know.  We  often  mis- 
quote Emerscn  when  we  talk  about  con- 
sistency t)eing  the  hobgoblin  of  small 
minds.  What  Emerson  really  referred 
to  was  a  foolish  consistenc:' 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  has 
been  a  con.=istent  person.  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  him,  but  I  have  paid 
him  great  tribute  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  saw  before  him  a  principle  and 
a  path  of  duty  marked  out.  and,  without 
quailing,  without  shirking,  he  ha.5  walked 
nobly  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Finally,  I  pay  tribute  to  his  under- 
standing heart.  Solomon  said  to  the 
Lord  when  he  was  called  to  rule  over 
Israel,  "Give  therefore  Thy  servant  an 
understanding  heart."  That  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  can  come  to  a 
man. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  will 
remember  that  it  was  once  one  of  my 
political  duties  to  go  out  and  campaign 
against  him  in  Montana.  When  I  came 
to  Miles  City.  Billings,  and  other  places 
I  found  literature  that  was  highly  offen- 


sive, and  I  quickly  made  a  point  of  it. 
I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  terrible  thing 
that  Uterature  of  that  kind  should  em- 
anate from  my  side  of  the  political 
fence,  in  an  effort  to  demean  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  indicate  certain 
things  that  were  in  dem-jation  of  both 
his  character  and  the  duty  he  had  per- 
formed here  I  eschewed  it  at  once,  and 
did  so  both  pubhcly  and  privately. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  we  had 
dinner  together  in  Miami.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  shook  hands  with  me.  and 
said,  "You  are  a  gentleman. "  I  say  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  is  a 
srntleman  with  an  understanding  heart. 
He  is  a  dedicated  and  dilisent  person, 
rind  consistent  as  he  sees  his  duty. 

We  shall  miss  him  sorely  in  this  body 
We  salute  him  as  he  continues  to  mani- 
fest a  deep,  durable,  and  abiding  interest 
m  those  causes  which  he  thinks  are  con- 
ctucive  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

Hail  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
ttina. 

Mr  RUSSEIX.  Mr.  P:o:4dent.  it  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  into  his- 
tory since  J.^MEs  E.  Mtrray  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  believe  there  are  only  four 
present  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
liere  at  the  time  Senator  Murray  entered 
the  Senate.  They  are  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  fMr.  HaydenI,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'M.mioney!.  and  myself. 

It  ha.s  been  my  high  privilege,  a  privi- 
lege that  I  shall  cherish  as  long  as  I  live, 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
tihis  great  American  over  a  period  of  25 
years  His  colleague  'Mr.  Mansfield] 
•Slid  truly  that  in  this  body  and  in  the 
liighest  councils  of  the  Nation  during 
periods  of  great  distress,  when  our  In- 
atitutions  of  government  were  under 
tB-ial.  he  did  his  share,  and  more  than  his 
.^hare.  in  contributing  to  the  upbuilding 
and  preservation  of  our  common  country. 
Senator  Mukray  has  a  wide  variety  of 
interests  Only  this  week  he  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(jver  which  I  am  privileged  to  preside, 
and  again  presented  his  great  Interest 
m  the  development  of  research  in  soil 
and  water  consei-vation.  That  has  been 
one  of  his  interests,  but  he  has  had  a 
wide  variety  of  interests,  and  has  pur- 
sued them  all  with  intelligence  and  vigor 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Of  course,  he  knows  the  problems  of 
Che  West.  He  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
t:he  West,  the  building  of  the  West.  He 
has  contributed  much  in  that  direction. 
Jim  Murr.\y  is  national  in  his  outlook. 
Indeed,  he  is  international  in  his  out- 
look. He  became  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  every  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  h'.s  heart  he  found  sympathy 
and  understanding  for  the  problems  of 
every  section  of  the  country,  including 
Oiy  own  beloved  southland. 

Neither  time  nor  the  proprieties  of  this 
occasion  would  permit  me  to  recount  in 
detail  the  many  personal  recollections 
that  flash  through  my  mind  concerning 
my  a.ssociations  with  Senator  Mirray. 
the  contributions  he  has  made,  and  the 
constant  fight  he  has  waged  !n  behalf  of 


his    political    philo.sophy       He    has    re- 
mained constant  in  the  faith. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  greatly  miss 
Senator  Murray  when  he  retires.  He 
has  abundtintly  earned  retirement  and 
ease,  and  the  plaudits  of  his  constituency 
and  of  his  countrymen  ever>'where. 
However,  that  will  not  prevent  those  of 
us  who  have  been  a.s.sociated  with  him 
for  so  long  from  missing  him. 

It  is  too  bad  that  there  does  not  exist 
the  position  of  Senator  I'::meritus,  so  that 
men  of  the  t>-pe  of  J:m  Murray  could 
occupy  that  status  and  be  called  upon 
for  counsel  in  an  official  capacity  over 
the  years. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  friend,  whom  I 
love  and  respect,  that  he  leaves  this 
tKxly  with  every  good  wish  that  I  could 
possibly  bestow.  I  hope  heaven  will 
vouchsafe  to  him  the  life  of  happiness 
which  his  services  greatly  merit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  14 
years  after  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  be 
associated  in  committee  work  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana.  During 
a  part  of  that  time  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor,  of  which  I 
was  a  member. 

I  have  always  found  Jim  Murray  to 
be  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  consid- 
erate men  I  have  ever  known  or  served 
with.  He  was  always  ready  to  help  peo- 
ple. He  was  ready  to  do  the  things 
which  miKht  have  seemed  small  to  the 
public  as  a  whole,  but  very  large  to  the 
individual  who  needed  help. 

He  has  been  a  creat  representative  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  He  has  been  very 
zealous  in  his  watchfulness  over  the  re- 
sources of  that  State — its  land.  Its  for- 
e.sts,  its  mines,  and  its  grazing  He  has 
been  a  creat  friend  of  fanners,  stock- 
men, miners,  and  particularly  laboring 
people  of  all  kinds,  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  labor  they  were  enqaged  in 

He  has  always  been  cooperative  in 
every  respect.  Last  week  when  we  were 
favored  by  a  visit  from  24  members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  Jim  Murray 
came  to  one  of  our  meetings  He  was 
very  welcome,  indeed.  Inasmuch  as  he 
is  the  only  Canadian-born  Member  of 
this  body  The  Canadian  vi.sitors  cer- 
tainly appreciated  his  taking  the  time 
to  come  and  extend  greetings  to  them 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  statement 
which  was  released  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  agree  with  the 
comment  which  has  been  made  about 
him  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield  I.  whom  I  also  con- 
sider one  of  my  best  friends  in  this  body 
I  share  the  general  regrets  of  all  Sen- 
ators that  Jim  Murray  has  decided  to 
retire  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  come 
times  in  life  when  the  mouth  cannot 
speak  that  which  the  heart  would  utter 
Such  a  time  comes  to  me  as  I  contem- 
plate the  decision  of  my  dear  friend  and 
great  colleague.  Senator  James  E.  Mur- 
ray, of  Montana,  that  he  shall  retire 
from  the  Senate  The  decision  saddens 
my  heart. 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  with  Jim 
Murray  for  more  than  two  decades. 
Through  the  years  he  has  been  not  only 
my  colleague,  a  steadfast  rock  of  devo- 
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tlon  to  public  service  and  a  constant 
source  of  wisdom  and  encouragement, 
but  he  has  been  more  than  that;  he 
has  tx'en  my  good  friend,  a  tried  and 
true  comrade. 

In  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  he  has  fouk'ht  the  battles  to  con- 
serve the  Nations  natural  resources  of 
water  and  soil  and  mineral,  to  develop 
these  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  and  to  see  that  control  of  them 
is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
cause. 

As  a  member  and  as  foimer  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  he  has  worked  tirele.ssly  to  im- 
prove our  schools.  U5  help  our  teachers, 
to  increase  safety  conditions  for  our 
workers,  to  aid  our  veterans,  to  Improve 
conditions  for  our  handicapped,  to  help 
the  migratory  worker  and  the  unem- 
ployed, to  protect  the  consumer,  to  ad- 
vance the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  im- 
prove and  protect  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple 

Jim  Murray  came  to  Montana  when 
the  West  was  .still  raw  pioneer  country. 
In  this  pioneer  setting  there  grew  in 
him  the  conviction,  the  loyalty,  the  dedi- 
cation to  human  needs  and  human  con- 
cenvs  that  lie  has  carried  with  him 
through  his  years  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  hLs  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

As  his  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
MANsrrr-LDl  has  told  us  Jim  Murray 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1934.  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  one  of  the  great  lib- 
erals of  the  West  In  tlie  ensuing  dec- 
ades he  has  nobly  maintained  Montana  s 
heritage  of  liberalism.  The  people  of 
Montana  have  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion and  their  warm  affection  by  re- 
turnmg  him   four  tunes  to  tlie  Senate 

I  have  spoken  of  the  magnificent  pub- 
lic record  which  James  Murray  of  Mon- 
tana has  built  during  his  long  service 
in  the  Senate  But  it  is  of  Jim  Murray. 
the  man.  Uiat  I  wish  to  speak — of  his 
integrity,  his  moral  courage,  liis  high 
honor,  his  devotion  to  public  duty,  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  human  warmth 
and  love  of  his  fellow  man  in  a  word, 
his  character. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  Jim,  that  you  will 
never  really  leave  us.  As  so  often  over 
the  past  years,  so  in  the  years  to  come 
we  will  turn  to  you  for  the  guidance,  the 
.  wise  coun.sel.  the  encouragement  and 
support  with  which  you  have  always 
been  so  generous  in  the  many  great 
battles  and  the  grave  crises  through 
which  we  have  gone  together.  You  will 
never  leave  us  You  will  always  live  in 
our  hearts.    God  bless  you 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  retires 
this  year  from  membership  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Unit(Kl  States,  he  will  take 
away  with  him  the  friendship  of  every 
one  of  his  colleagues,  and  their  good 
wishes  for  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead  He  will 
take  with  him  more  than  simple  friend- 
ship. He  will  take  with  him  the  pride- 
ful  recollections  of  his  participation  in 
many  great  and  thrilling  accomplish- 
ment.s.  In  some  of  which  he  played  a 
leading  role. 


There  are  four  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  represent  two  great  new  States 
in  the  flag  of  our  country.  They  sit  here, 
if  I  may  .say  so,  in  great  part  because  of 
the  courage  and  Uie  enthusiasm  by 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
undaunted  by  temporary  setbacks,  con- 
tinued to  push  for  ^tateh()Od  for  Alaska 
and  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

May  I  speak  as  a  Californian?  With 
my  colleague.  I  am  proud  of  the  State 
where  I  was  born.  I  come  from  a  part 
of  the  semiarid  West.  Today  I  may  in 
all  truth  say  that  16  million  Americans 
who  live  in  my  State  of  California  can 
be  truly  grateful  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  of  our  country, 
in  discharging  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility, has  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
them  in  the  conservation  of  their  nat- 
ural resources  and  in  the  fulfillment  of 
reclamation  projects  which  have  made 
life  possible  in  my  ."^^tate  and  in  all  the 
States  of  the  West  as  well.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  unyielding  faith  of  Jim 
Murray  in  doing  what  could  be  done 
to  advance  the  cause  of  reclamation  in 
western  America,  as  a  member  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflfairs.  I  suggest  that  we 
would  not  have  the  thriving,  viable  econ- 
omy which  we  enjoy  in  his  area  of  the 
country  and  in  mine  today. 

For  8  years  I  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  I  say,  as  you 
leave  Uie  Senate,  Jim  Murray,  I  have  a 
profound  gratitude  for  the  many  acts 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  and  generosity 
you  have  visited  upon  all  of  us.  and  I 
include  myself  as  a  Member  from  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  repeat,  as  I  close,  that  you  take 
with  you,  Jim  Murray,  into  what  we 
hope  and  pray  will  be  happy  and  health- 
ful years  of  retirement,  the  fondness  of 
every  one  of  us  over  here  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, coming  as  I  do  from  Florida — the 
other  great  State  to  the  southward  that 
shares  many  of  the  same  feelings  and 
aspirations  and  assets  that  are  found  in 
California — In  speaking  my  adulation 
and  praise  and  in  recording  the  affection 
I  feel  and  the  \ery  deep  respect  I  enter- 
tain for  Senator  Mukray.  of  Montana. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  Senate  as  long 
as  some  of  my  colleagues  I  am  now  in 
my  14th  year  I  wish  to  say  for  the  rec- 
ord that  one  of  the  first  Senators  to 
welcome  me  with  kindness  and  hospital- 
ity when  I  came  here  nearly  14  years  ago 
was  JrM  Murray.  There  was  no  special 
reason  for  it  except  that  he  felt  that 
way.  I  come  from  a  State  which  is  far 
removed  from  his.  and  with  problems 
much  different  from  those  of  his  State, 
and  we  both  knew  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  sincere  liberals  of  all 
time  while  I  make  no  claim  for  inclusion 
in  that  group  .since  I  am  a  conservative 
Jeffersonian  Democrat  Nevertheless,  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  greet  me  with  all 
possible  courtesy,  kindness,  and  hospital- 
ity. Our  first  meeting,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  has  grown  Into  very  deep 
affection. 

Senator  Mttfray  has  frequently  given 
the  kindest  of  eonsideration  to  claims 


from  my  State  for  the  advancement  of 
such  causes  as  a  great  national  park; 
better  care  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  long 
neglected  m  my  State;  and  other  prob- 
lems too  numerous  to  mention.        V* 

I  .shall  simply  speak  of  two  events  that 
I  shall  always  recai'  whenever  the  name 
of  JiM  Murray  is  mentioned.  One  of 
them  occurred  on  the  convention  floor  in 
the  great  city  of  Chicago  in  1952.  An 
effort  was  being  made  by  some  ver>-  zeal- 
ous and  wholehearted  members  of  my 
party,  whose  sincerity  I  do  not  question 
for  a  moment,  to  place  some  of  the  dele- 
gates from  my  section  of  the  country  in 
a  position  which,  I  thought,  would  handi- 
cap them  greatly  and  would  handicap  our 
party  greatly  m  the  election  which  lay 
ahead. 

I  recall  that  when  a  standing  vote  was 
called  for,  I  was  one  of  those  on  the  plat- 
form who  had  been  arguing  as  vigorously 
as  I  could  for  the  cause  in  which  I  be- 
lieved, even  though  many  of  my  dear 
friends  believed  in  the  opposite.  I  re- 
member that  I  cl'.arly  saw  that  in  the 
Montana  delegation  there  was  one  tall 
form  who  rose  to  vote  his  conviction  that 
coercion  and  compulsion  would  get  us 
nowhere,  and  that  we  had  to  find  some 
way  of  keeping  together  the  members  of 
our  party  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 

I  have  no  feelmg  other  than  kindness 
for  the  other  members  of  that  delegation. 
but  I  shall  never  forget  that  Senator 
MURR.'.Y  was  the  sole  member  of  the  dele- 
gation repre.sentine  his  great  State  who 
stood  up  where  all  could  see  to  show  his 
belief  that  there  was  soundness  in  the 
cause  which  we  of  the  South  were  pre- 
senting, and  that  it  merited  his  approval. 

The  other  thing  I  .shall  always  recall  is 
a  great  meeting  of  the  members  of  our 
party  in  Florida  at  the  city  of  Miami.  We 
a.sked  Jim  Murray,  as  one  whose  views 
were  generally  more  liberal  than  the 
average  views  of  the  people  of  our  State, 
to  come  down  and  appear  before  various 
panels  and  to  expound  the  philosophy 
which  is  so  dear  to  him.  and  which  he 
has  lived  up  to  so  sincerely  throughout 
his  whole  membership  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gentle,  concil- 
iatory, effective,  splendid  way  in  which 
he  announced  to  a  large  group  of  listen- 
ers the  principles  in  which  he  believed 
He  spoke  to  people  who.  in  some  matters. 
were  of  his  same  philosophy,  but  who. 
he  knew,  frequently  could  not  go  so  far 
in  the  direction  of  liberaUty  as  he  saw 
it  and  as  he  himself  has  gone  so  sturdily 

Jim  Murf,=.y  is  a  man  who  has  been 
willing  to  stand  up  for  his  beliefs,  and 
he  has  done  so  in  many,  many  other 
instances.  I  relate  for  the  record  only 
these  two. 

I  feel  the  deepest  affection  and  the 
most  sincere  respect  possible  for  my  very 
dear  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana. 

He  knows  he  has  always  been  welcome 
In  our  State,  and  has  always  been 
revered  by  many  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  party.  We  shall  always 
have  such  feelings  toward  him,  and  we 
shall  alwaj's  hope  that  he  will  come  back 
again  and  again  to  find  there  the  evi- 
dence of  the  appreciation  which  our 
people  so  genuinely  and  so  lastingly  feel 
toward  him  for  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  our  country. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  supplement  the  remarks 
of  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Jo*  MxTRHAY  has  always  been  a  kindly 
tolerant,  and  understanding  man.  As 
one  who  has  served  with  him  for  8  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  has  served  under  his 
able  leadership.  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
It  can  be  said  that  he  has  been,  indeed, 
during  his  long  career  in  the  Senate,  a 
guardian  of  the  Nation's  great  human 
and  material  resources.  In  performing 
the  role  of  a  guardian,  he  has  been  fair, 
just,  and  sympathetic  with  the  concerns 
of  others. 

We  in  the  State  of  Wa.shirgton  have 
a  i?reat  fondness  for  Jim  Mtrr^y.  In 
many  ways,  we  consider  hirn  our  truly 
good  neighbor.  Prom  time  to  trme  he  ha.s 
spent  many  months  in  our  State.  He 
has  had  substantial  business  interest's 
m  the  State  of  Washmgtor  over  the 
years. 

I  know  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  my  State  that  we  will  miss  Jim 
Murray's  distinguished  sei-vice  in  thi.s 
body.  We  shall,  however,  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity,  as  a  close  neighbor. 
to  see  him  from  time  to  time  and  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
counsel. 

I  extend  to  Jim  Murray  my  sincere 
wishes  for  many  years  of  happiness.  The 
record  he  has  made  in  his  body  consti- 
tutes a  high  goal  toward  which  we  can 
strive 

Mr.  YAREOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  rising  to  say  some  words  of  thanks  to 
Jim  Mltrr.^y  for  what  he  has  meant  to 
me.  I  do  not  speak  as  one  havin.s  long 
years  of  experience  in  the  Senate,  but  as 
one  who  has  been  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  for  many  year.> 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  Inspiration 
has  come  from  the  example  he  has  set 

While  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  only  3  years.  I  served  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  on 
one  committee,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  before  which  comes 
much  proposed  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
my  experience  I  have  never  seen  a 
measure  ome  before  that  committee  or 
before  this  body  when  Jim  Murray  did 
not  put  the  welfare  of  the  people  above 
the  forces  which  always  seek  to  enlarge 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
Jim  Murray  has  always  .stood  on  the 
side  of  the  people. 

In  the  years  before  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate I  observed  his  record  in  Montana, 
from  a  vantage  point  in  my  home  State. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  men  give  up  the  ease  of  private  life 
to  seek  public  life.  Seeking  public  office 
is  always  difficult  of  fulfillment,  but  to 
fulfill  one's  duties  after  he  has  entered 
public  life  is  even  more  difficult.  Jim 
Murray's  example  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  gave  up  private  life. 

The  work  which  is  done  by  the  senior 
Members  of  this  body  serves  to  inspire 
the  younger  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
fight  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  Jim  Murray  is  that  kind  of  man. 
The  example  of  his  life  is  an  inspiration 
to  people  all  over  the  Nation.     It  causes 


people  all  over  the  Nation  to  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  cau.ses 
many  young  men  to  desire  to  serve  In 
this  tx)dy.  to  hope  to  render  some  meas- 
ure of  that  type  of  service  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  has  .so 
nobly  rendered 

My  State  has  long  had  a  feeling  of 
kinship  with  Montana.  It  began  in  the 
days  when  the  first  herds  of  longhorns 
were  driven  up  from  my  home  State  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  up  into  Montana,  which 
borders  on  Canada  Some  of  the  men 
Who  drove  the  herd.s  northward  from 
Texa.'^  stayed  m  the  North:  others  drifted 
tjack  to  Texas,  bringing  with  them  stories 
af  that  wonderful  land  in  the  North. 
"They  caused  routes  of  migration  from 
$outh  to  North,  though  the  usual  route 
df  migration  in  America  was  from  East 
tp  West. 

As  the  returning  cowboys  brought 
back  to  Texas  the  stories  of  that  great 
North  country,  they  first  passed  the 
stories  along  by  word  of  mouth.  Later 
Charley  Ru.ssell  painted  the  story  of 
Montana  and  the  Wf>st  in  words  and  pic- 
tiures  And  when  we  read  those  pic- 
tJure  books  of  Charley  Russell's  Mon- 
tona.  we  began  to  really  conceive  of 
what  kind  of  country  the  cowboys  from 
t3ie  Southwe.st  talked  of.  So  the  people 
of  my  State  have  watched  Montana  and 
its  people  with  a  closer  interest  than  that 
Of  the  people  of  many  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

As  we  examine  the  list  of  approxi- 
mately 1  600  Senators  who  have  served 
thi.s  Nation,  we  realize  that  Montana  ha^ 
(urni.-hed  four  whcKse  names  loom  large 
in  the  history  of  our  country:  Thomas 
J  Walsh,  Jim  Murray.  Burton  K 
Wheeler,  and  our  own  distintjuished  ma- 
jority whip.  Mike  Mansfield.  But.  Mr 
president,  the  name  of  none  of  them  will 
exceed  in  the  pages  of  history  the  name 
of  Jim  Murray 

In  his  retirement,  a  committee  chair- 
manship will  change,  for  Jim  Murray  is 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  When  we  hear  of  the 
exercise  of  power,  however,  we  never 
hear  of  Jim  Murray  throwing  his  weight 
around,  or  anyone  talk  of  Murray  using 
his  authority  in  any  harsh  manner  He 
has  distinguished  his  service  as  the 
Chairman  of  that  committee,  not  by  any 
oppressive  exercise  of  power,  but  by  the 
good  he  has  done  and  by  the  steady  flow 
Of  good  legislation  from  that  committee 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation 

For  years.  I  heard  of  Senator  Murray 
from  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  now 
passed  away.  Adolphus  Ragan,  who  went 
UP  the  trail  from  Texas,  and  lived  in 
Montana.  He  knew  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  and  Jim  Murray,  and. 
during  the  winters,  when  he  would  re- 
turn home,  would  tell  us  of  the  great 
leaders  that  Montana  had  developed  in 
the  Democratic  Party,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  fight  that  Jim  Murray  has  made 
for  clean  politics  in  this  State,  against 
great  fore's  that  were  arrayed  against 
him.  through  all  typ>es  of  unfair  cam- 
paigns against  him  he  has  triumphed, 
and  has  given  us  an  example  not  only  in 
the  best  traditions  of  the  West,  but  also 


in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  He  has  rendered 
ouU-^tandinK  .service  that  has  ennobled 
this  body  and  has  helped  the  Senate 
maintain  its  great  traditioi\s  In  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr  President,  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State.  I  thank  Senator  Murray 
not  only  for  the  niiiny  mnwitant  bills 
he  has  helped  enact,  and  not  only  for  the 
great  good  he  has  done  In  connection 
with  the  enactment  of  beneficial,  for- 
ward-looking and  pragrps.sivp  legislation 
but.  more  than  all  that,  for  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  for  the  kind  of  temperament 
he  has  brought  here,  for  the  kind  of 
halo  he  has  placed  on  the  Senate,  for  his 
honesty,  integrity,  and  fair  and  .square 
dealing  throughout  his  service  in  the 
Senate  He  will  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  my  State  for  his  outstanding 
fairness  to  all  persons  who  have  appeared 
before  any  of  the  committees  on  which 
he  has  served 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President  as  one 
who  is  In  only  his  second  year  of  service 
In  the  Senate.  I  have  had  only  a  relatively 
brief  acquaintanceship  with  the  distin- 
guished .senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[  Mr  Murray  1 ;  but  I  do  know  a  great  deal 
about  his  record  of  public  .service  which 
began  some  50-odd  years  ago  in  Mon- 
tana 

Senator  Murray  first  achit-vt-d  na- 
tional prominence  during  his  tenure  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  His  If  ader- 
ship  there  and  his  activities  on  that  com- 
mittee are  responsible  in  no  small  way  for 
many  social  gains  which  have  been 
achieved  in  this  country 

As  all  of  u.s  know.  Senator  Murray 
later  moved  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  so  that  he  could  keep  his 
watchful  pve  on  the  great  .American 
heritage  of  bountiful  natural  resources. 
It  has  ever  been  his  aim  to  prevent  their 
despoliation 

Mr  President.  I  join  all  my  colleagues 
in  extending  to  Senator  Murray  my  best 
regards  and  best  wishes  for  the  future 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  ret; ret  the  announcement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Murray  I  that  he  will  not  return 
here. 

Senator  Murray  came  to  the  Senate 
before  I  began  my  16  years  of  service 
here  During  that  period  he  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  what 
I  regard  as  some  of  the  most  important 
measures  in  the  Congress. 

As  a  person.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  excel  Senator  Murray,  of  Montana, 
in  the  great  attributes  for  which  he  lias 
been  praised  in  the  course  of  the  many 
tributes  which  my  colleagues  have  paid 
to  him  today  Senator  Murray  is  a  man 
of  great  integrity,  enlightenment,  and 
foresight. 

Two  of  the  particular  areas  in  which 
Senator  Murray  s  service  has  been  of 
outstanding  importance  are  areas  in 
which  the  people  of  my  State,  including 
myself,  are  especially  interested;  so  I  ex- 
press my  great  gratitude  to  Senator  MtiR- 
ray  for  all  he  has  done  in  the  field  of  the 
conservation  of  natural  resouixes  and  the 
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improvement  of  human  resources  and 
in  the  field  of  flood  control  and  power 
development. 

Jim  Murray's  leadership  in  the  field  of 
conservation  has  been  of  s;>ocial  impor- 
tance to  my  State.  Ihe  great  develop- 
ments there  in  the  field  of  flood  control 
and  power  development  are  among  the 
most  Important  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government:  and  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has  contributed  more  in  those 
respects  than  has  Senator  Murray. 

Mr.  President,  another  field  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  education.  In 
Senator  Murray's  leadership  In  this  field, 
and  also  in  his  collaboration  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hat  I  and 
other  leading  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  a  great  power  for  good. 

I  deeply  share  the  feelings  of  regret 
which  my  colleagues  have  expressed  here 
today,  following  the  news  that  Senator 
Murray  has  fcmid  it  necessary  not  to 
seek  re-election.  Of  course  I  know  that 
this  time  must  come  to  all  of  us. 

Following  Senator  Murray's  announce- 
ment. I  know  that  all  of  us  feel  more 
than  ever  the  need  for  experience  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  rec- 
ognize the  great  contributions  which  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  had 
much  experience  here  have  made  to  our 
work  while  we  have  been  in  the  Senate 

I  wish  Senator  Murray  well  and  I  hope 
that  he  has  ahead  of  him  many  years  cf 
good  health  and  great  happiness 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  thus, 
my  first  term  of  office  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  with 
Senator  Murray,  first  for  4  years  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare,  and  then,  al.^o  for  4  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  Senator 
Murray  has  been  a  most  capable  chair- 
man. 

I  regret  vei-y  much  to  learn  of  Senator 
Murray's  decision  not  to  seek  reelection. 
Yet  I  am  not  unmindful,  either,  of  the 
great  toll  that  conscientious  work  in  Uie 
Senate  takes  of  any  Senator.  No  one  can 
in  any  way  blame  Senator  Murray  for 
feeling  that  at  this  time  he  must  pay 
some  attention  to  his  family  and  to  his 
own  life,  and  that  after  all  these  years 
of  service  he  is  entitled  to  a  life  of  some 
peace  and  comfort,  without  the  great 
burden  of  work  which  must  l)e  borne  by 
one  who  serves  in  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  who  live  in  the  West  have.  I 
believe,  a  very  particular  common  bond 
of  interest.  Perhaps  it  is  nece.ssar>'  for 
one  to  be  of  the  great  mountains  and  of 
the  great  plains,  in  order  to  understand 
exactly  the  problems  which  all  of  us  have 
in  common. 

I  shall  always  remember  Senator  Mur- 
ray as  the  chairman  of  my  committee 
who  has  constantly  and  continually  fos- 
tered legislation  having  for  its  purpose. 
not  only  reclamation  but  al.so  conserva- 
tion in  all  lUs  forms.  In  that  respect  I 
speak  of  consei-vation  in  its  mo.^t  impor- 
tant forms,  not  only  the  conservation 
of  our  minerals  and  our  timberlands.  but. 
even  more  important,  the  conservation 
of  our  very  land  it-self.  In  all  of  these 
activities.  Senator  MtrRRAY.  our  great 
chairman,  has  always  led  the  way. 

I  am  also  particularly  thankful  to  him 
because  of  his  great  work  m  trying  to 


save,  perpetuate,  and  recreate  in  this 
country  our  minerals  industry,  in  which 
the  West,  in  particular,  ha.s  a  very  great 
interest  I  am  sure  that  because  of  what 
he  has  done,  thase  who  w-ill  come  after 
him  will  carry  tlie  fla^  a  little  bit  further 
on,  so  that  eventually  the  minerals  in- 
dustry of  our  Nation  will  be  saved,  and 
so  that  in  the  field  of  the  development  of 
our  minerals,  in  the  field  of  conservation, 
and  m  the  field  of  water,  there  will  be 
great  and  important  developments  from 
which  the  entire  Nation  will  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  greatly  miss 
Senator  Murray.  I,  for  one.  am  very 
happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  was  his.  and  his  alone,  to  make. 
and  he  has  made  it.  However,  other  Sen- 
ators have  a  right  to  make  decisions  in 
connection  with  the  announced  retire- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  it  is  apparent  that  those  de- 
cisions are  unanimous  decisions. 

We  are  unanimous  in  our  regret  that 
the  public  services  of  this  dedicated  man 
will  no  longer  be  available  to  the  Nation. 
We  are  unanimous  In  our  regret  that  our 
close  personal  associations  will  be  less 
close.  We  are  unanimous  also  in  saying 
that  no  man  has  more  richly  earned 
retirement. 

Jim.  the  majority  leader  used  the  word 
"consistent"  in  speaking,  a  while  ago. 
and  that  was  a  good  word  to  apply  to  you. 
because  you  have  been  always  consistent 
in  your  devotion  to  the  principles  which 
you  embraced  so  long  ago.  You  have 
been  as  solid  as  the  rocks  of  your  Mon- 
tana mountains. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  per- 
hai)s  more,  are  hving  in  the  West  now 
who  would  not  have  been  there  had  it 
not  been  for  legislation  you  piloted  to  a 
successful  conclusion;  and  those  m  the 
West  lead  better  lives,  more  comfortable 
lives  because  of  what  you  have  done. 

Your  ideals  and  ideas  have  always 
been  progressive  and  forward  looking, 
and  this  Nation  owes  you  a  great  debt. 
You  have  always  worked  for  your  Mon- 
tana, but  you  have  worked  also,  always, 
for  the  entire  West,  and  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  junior  Senator  for  Texas  (Mr. 
YarboroughI  spoke  about  the  benefits 
which  have  come  to  his  State  because  of 
you;  and  I  will  say  that  my  State  might 
not  oe  a  State  at  all  if  it  had  not  been 
for  yom-  work  and  your  help  in  the  cause 
of  Alaska  statehood. 

I  can  recall  when  I  first  came  'm  Wash- 
ington in  1945,  as  a  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Alaska,  you  were  for  Alaska 
statehood,  and  you  were  a  leader  in  the 
strong  struggle,  until  success  crowned 
our  efforts. 

I  know  all  Alaskans  would  want  to 
join  me  when  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  years  ahead  for  you  will  be  many  and 
happy. 

Mr.  McNAM.ARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  m>"  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  American, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray  i .  who  has  announced  now  that 
he  will  not  seek  reelection  to  this  body. 
It  was  certainly  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  received  the  news  today.     Jim 


Murray,  after  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
people  who  need  help  the  most,  is  not  to 
seek  reelection. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
which  has  been  comparatively  recent.  I 
knew  Jim  Murray  very  well,  I  knew  that 
he  was  can-ying  on  the  fight  for  the 
needy,  for  the  underdog,  throughout  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

Pe.'-haps  he  is  best  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill,  which  he  sponsored,  and  which  was 
not  too  pKipular  back  m  1943.  He  took 
much  abuse  m  subsequent  campaigns 
from  people  who  oppxased  the  Govern- 
ment's doing  something  for  the  needy  of 
the  Nation.  But.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  many 
of  tlie  proposals  that  were  advocated  m 
1943  by  Senator  Murray  in  that  biii  have 
since  become  law.  Some  of  the  programs 
he  advocated  at  that  time  many  of  us 
are  very  proud  of  now — the  hospital  con- 
struction program,  as  advocated  to  the 
Nation  under  that  proposed  legislation; 
public  health  centers;  nursing  educa- 
tion; rehabilitation.  These  were  all 
rvtirts  of  the  Wagnei  -Murray-DingeU  bill. 
7  .iese  are  all  good  for  America.  The 
pi^ople  all  owe  a  great  debt  of  thanks  to 
Senator  Murray  for  his  leadership  in 
tills  field. 

We  are  on  the  thre'-hold,  I  may  say. 
of  another  propasal  advocated  by  this 
great  American  in  1943  as  a  part  of  that 
bill — health  insuj-ance  for  elderly  citi- 
zens. We  have  not  accomplished  that 
goal  yet.  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  follow  in 
S  Mia  tor  Murray  s  footsteps,  in  some 
small  degree,  because  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
C.>mmittee.  which  he  has  sei-ved  for  so 
long. 

I  think  many  of  us  overlook  the  fact 
that  these  great  contributions  grew  out 
or  the  early  efforts  of  Jim  Murray,  and 
these  were  all  pruprams  that  were  needed 
by  i>eople  who  do  not  have  spcrfcesmen 
in  great  numbers  in  many  legislative 
hiills.  Jim  Murray  has  stood  up  for 
thousands  of  unpopular  causes  He  has 
fought  losing  fights  time  and  time  aeain. 
Bat  he  stood  up  long  enough  to  win  them, 
too.  and  to  see  many  of  his  proposals  be- 
come law  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Nation. 

More  recently.  I  may  say.  Senator 
Murray  sponsored  the  Murray-Metcaif 
F?deral-aid-to-education  bill.  The  US 
Senate  has  already  pa.ssed  the  Federal - 
aid-to-education  bill.  Let  it  be  said  for 
the  record  that  Senator  Murray  was  the 
first  advocate  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Senator  Murray  has  been  represented 
a'i  a  liberal.  I  think  he  is  a  liberal.  The 
term  "liberal"  means  various  things  to 
various  people,  but  J:  m  Murray  is  the 
k:nd  of  liberal  for  which  there  is  only 
0!ie  definition.  He  is  pro  F>eople.  and 
this  is  high  praise  for  any  American. 

Certainly  his  services  to  the  Nation 
and  the  State  cf  Montana  have  been 
great  and  varied.  I  personally  am  soi-ry 
he  is  to  leave  the  Senate,  but  I  am  happy 
he  has  reached  this  decision  while  he  is 
still  well  enough  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labors. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  State  join 
With  others  who  have  spoken  here  today 
in  wishing  Jim  Murray  a  long  life  and 
much  happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting the  neighboring  State  of  Wyom- 
ing, I  want  to  speak  partly  for  my  State 
and  our  neighborly  experiences,  but 
more  largely  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  have  experienced 
more  confusion  across  the  country,  in 
geography,  about  any  other  factor  than 
I  have  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  I  have  been  called 
•the  Senator  from  Montana"  more  times 
than  I  have  been  called  "the  Senator 
from  Wyoming."  I  confess  to  Senators 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  mistake,  because 
it  symbolizes  Jm  Murray. 

Of  the  many,  many  things  which  have 
been  said  in  this  Chamber  this  afternoon 
about  Jim  Murray's  long  service,  two 
phrases  have  been  used  around  which  I 
should  like  to  weave  my  brief  remark.s. 

The  first  is  that  today  the  Nation  loses 
a  great  public  service.  Second  is  that 
we  have  to  pick  up  the  flag 

Let  me  talk  about  those  two  phrases 
for  a  moment.  I  submit  that  the  Nation 
is  not  about  to  lose,  in  any  measure, 
great  public  service,  because  of  the  depth 
of  the  record  already  written  by  Senator 
Murray.  This  can  never  be  construed  in 
the  negative.  In  fact,  it  emerges  now  as 
a  pride  to  the  country  in  search  of  direc- 
tion, in  search  of  goals.  Thus  in  all 
truth  the  country  has  a  public  service 
reservoir  from  which  to  draw  for  its 
energies  in  the  days  which  lie  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Increa-singly  in  our  countiT  now. 
thoughtful  people  are  wondering  where 
we  may  be  going.  They  are  asking  if 
we  may  not  have  lost  our  direction. 
There  are  those  who  suggest  that  we 
have  confused  "gimmicks"  with  progress, 
•  gadgets"  with  culture,  and  personal 
luxury  with  national  prosperity.  There 
are  those  who  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  search  our  souls,  to 
select  our  priorities,  and  to  rededicate 
our  goals. 

I  will  say  in  all  candidness  today,  we 
have  a  magnificant  record  and  example 
which  supplies  all  the  impetu.^;.  the  ideas 
and  the  goals  America  may  ever  need 
We  have  always  had  it  at  our  command. 
The  most  telltale  thing  of  all.  which  will 
not  dimim.sh.  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  made  most  indelible  for 
our  country,  is  the  need  to  consider  peo- 
ple. What  is  wrong  with  America's 
standing  for  people,  as  we  look  for  a 
goal  to  supply  u.s  with  direction?  If  that 
be  true,  then  to  what  extent  must  we 
pick  up  the  flag? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  flag 
has  not  been  dropped.  I  submit  that 
Senator  Murray  at  this  moment  is  wav- 
ing the  flag  vigorously  as  a  challenge  to 
those  of  us  who  will  continue  to  carry  on 
in  this  Chamber.  We  do  not  have  to 
pick  up  the  flag  We  look  at  what  is 
pending  We  look  at  what  he  has  carved 
out  in  the  way  of  guidelines  to  keep  our 
country  going  in  the  proper  direction, 
toward  the  proper  goals. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Murray's  rec- 
ord of  leadership  includes,  first,  the 
P\ill  Employment  Act  of  1948;  second, 
,1  career-long  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  imtural  resources;  and.  third, 
significant  leadership  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation 


I  think  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  Senator  Murray's  retirement, 
however,  is  one  which  needs  to  be 
stressed,  in  that  his  leadership  has  been 
most  effectively  asserted  during  even  the 
brief  time  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
s€jrve  as  his  colleague.  His  retirement 
win  leave  many  of  the  projects  which  he 
has  started  undone.  Among  these  proj- 
ects, all  of  which  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  future  of  the  West  and  of  the 
Nation,  are: 

First.  The  enactment  of  S  2549,  the 
Resources  and  Conservation  Act  of  1960 
This  legislation  will  not  only  be  the 
crowning  result  of  Senator  Murray's 
concern  for  resource  development,  but 
the  coordination  and  unification  which  it 
would  bring  to  the  national  drive  for  re- 
source development  is  sorely  needed  in 
the  public  interest  I  was  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  this  bill  with  Senator  Mctrray 
and  to  assure  him  in  my  testimony  dur- 
ing the  hearing  which  he  conducted  on  it 
ol  my  continued  support. 

Second.  The  prot^ram  for  the  national 
forests.  Senator  Mctrray  s  consistent 
leadership  in  providing  funds  for  this 
great  renewable  resource  has  been  an 
example  to  me  of  what  can  be  done  in  a 
complex  and  challen^'ing  field.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  followed  the  trail 
blazed  by  Senator  Murray  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  !Mr.  Hayden  I  in  mak- 
ing available  funds  for  this  program.  I 
know  how  indispensable  his  vigorous 
leadership  was. 

Third  The  Mansfield-Murray  water 
resource  development  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  48.  The  Mansfield-Murray 
resolution  has  set  in  motion  a  national 
study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  and 
the  national  interest.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources,  and  the 
scope  of  our  studies  has  convinced  me  of 
the  breadth  of  the  vision  which  the 
authors  of  this  resolution  share. 

Fourth.  The  Murray-Metcalf  Act.  S.  2. 
The  provision  of  adequate  funds  to  assist 
m  the  education  of  the  Nation's  youth  is 
a  necessity  Those  of  us  who  feel  that 
the  children  from  the  poorer  States 
should  have  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity with  those  from  the  States  with 
more  money  to  spend  realize  that  the 
alms  of  this  act  will  some  day  be 
achieved.  I  was  honored  to  cosponsor 
this  act  also. 

jif  it  is  important  for  the  Nation's 
fiiture  that  the  objectives  of  these  un- 
finished projects  be  accomplished.  It  Is 
equally  important  that  those  of  us  who 
hBve  learned  their  importance  from  Jim 
Murray  and  who  come  from  the  same 
section  he  represented  so  ably  should 
carry  on  the  fight. 

In  regard  to  these  specific  guidelines, 
Jim  Murray  is  waving  the  flag  for  all 
of  America.  He  challenges  those  of  us 
who  remain  here  to  pick  up  where  he  Is 
now  ending  and  to  carry  on  without  in- 
terruption to  meet  the  goals  which  He 
ahead. 

I  will  say  to  Jim  Mvrr^y  this  after- 
noon, as  one  of  his  colleagur.s  who  has 
come  to  respect  him  deeply  and  to  love 
him  dearly,  that  I  for  one — and  I  am 


sure  there  are  many  others — pledge  my- 
self to  carry  on.  There  shall  be  no  let- 
down. There  shall  be  no  letup.  We  will 
follow  on  the  paths  Jim  Murray  has  set 
out  for  us  for  tomorrow,  for  they  will 
be  even  more  important  than  the  paths 
of  yesterday  we  have  already  traverse'.,., 

Mr,  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr,  President, 
the  people  of  Hawaii  certainly  share  in 
the  national  pride  in  regard  to  the  won- 
derful career  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana.  We  also  have  good  grounds 
for  appreciating  deeply  his  influence  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  I  wish  to  pin- 
point it  to  a  single  fact  'Xhich  is  in  the 
Record — that  is.  the  fact'  of  the  admis- 
sion to  the  .sisterhood  of  States  of  the 
49th  State,  already  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  the  50th  State. 
Hawaii. 

I  repeat,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it 
is  not  always  known  exactly  why  Sen- 
ator James  E.  Murray  wa.«;  such  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  statehood  I  did  not 
understand  it  for  many  years.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  work  with  him  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  approx- 
imately 10  years.  I  saw  his  developing 
interest.  Increasingly  I  became  aware 
that  he  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  we  were  a  great  sugar- 
producing  community,  or  a  pineapple- 
producing  community,  or  that  the 
Islands  were  noted  around  the  world  for 
their  beauty  I  reali/ed  fully  the  basis 
of  his  interest  and  his  devotion  to  the 
concept  of  statehood  when  in  the  fall  of 
1955  he  paid  us  a  brief  visit. 

It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  be  a  member 
of  a  small  welcoming  committee.  We 
thought  we  weie  going  to  plan  hus  time 
for  him.  We  assumed  that,  like  most 
visitors,  he  would  wish  to  see  the  moun- 
tains of  the  big  island,  towering  Mauna 
Kea  and  Mauna  Loa;  that  he  would  wish 
to  eo  to  the  valley  island.  Maui,  ahso 
known  for  its  beauty:  that  particularly 
he  would  wish  to  see  the  garden  i.slaiid. 
Kauai:  and  that  perhaps  he  would  like 
to  see  the  friendly  island,  Molokai. 
Then  we  listed  aLso  a  trip  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, to  view  some  of  the  results  still 
visible  and  evident  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941, 

Senator  Murray  did  not  go  to  any  of 
those  places.  I  will  tell  Senators  what 
he  told  us.  for  I  think  it  exemplifies  the 
basis  of  his  greatness  as  a  .statesman  and 
a  leader  more  than  anything  el.se  Ref- 
erences have  already  been  made  to  it. 
He  said,  "I  want  to  go  where  there  are 
people."  So  the  places  some  of  us  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  with  him  were 
those  where  the  people  were  In  a  way 
we  saw  them  anew  through  his  en- 
thusiasm We  went  through  a  sugar 
mill.  We  went  out  in  the  fields  and  saw 
those  who  were  producing  the  raw  prod- 
uct. We  went  through  the  pineapiile 
fields.  We  went  through  the  camps 
We  particularly  visited  schools  and  ho.s- 
pltals  Especially  was  he  concerned 
about  the  religious  life  of  the  l.slands 
Wherever  we  went  he  engaged  men  and 
women  and,  in  .some  instances,  children 
in  conversation. 

In  other  words.  Senator  Murray  has 
been  a  great  leader  because  he  has  rec- 
ognized there  is  only  one  real  basis  for 
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the  greatness  of  a  nation.  A  nation's 
greatness  is  not  in  its  wealth,  although 
that  IS  necessary,  but  is  in  the  kind  of 
peopl'?   the   nation    produces 

We  believe  that  is  the  reason  he  be- 
came the  strongest  and  most  influential 
leader  in  this  effort,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  admission  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  I  again  say,  "Thank  you  for 
that.' 

We  have  a  word  in  Hawaii,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  it  is  becoming  a  national 
word,  increasingly  It  has  national  cur- 
rency.    I  refer  to  the  word  "aloha." 

When  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana came  to  visit  us  in  1955,  to  meet 
the  i)eople  and  see  for  himself,  we 
greeU-d  him  with  the  word  aloha."  It 
Ls  a  v;ord  of  salutation  or  greeting,  but 
it  is  also  a  word  that  is  used  when  v,e 
are  saying  goodby.  when  we  are  saying. 
"Farewell  till  we  meet  again"  It  is  in 
that  sense  this  afternoon  that  I  say  to 
him  £.new.    Aloha  nui  loa." 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  been  sitting  here  thinking  over  the 
personal  and  political  life  of  Jim  Murray 
a  phrise  from  Carlyles  Life  of  SterUng" 
came  into  my  mind  As  I  remember,  it 
runs  us  follows: 

A  iheplierd  oi  his  people,  some  sma'.i 
Agami'tnnon  alter  his  sort — such  every  gllted 
man  longs  to  be,  and  should  long  to  be 

I  thought,  how  true,  in  a  double  sense, 
this  \vas  of  our  dear  friend  from  Mon- 
tana Many  men  have  the  desire  to  be 
a  shepherd  or  servant  of  their  people, 
Jim  has  not  only  had  that  desire,  but 
he  hi£  also  been  blessed  by  being  able 
to  carry  out  this  mi.ssion  and  to  ex- 
emplify it  in  practice 

He  has  been  a  true  servant  of  the 
peopl<?  of  the  United  States  The  people 
in  the  Mountain  States  and  in  the  West 
may  think  of  him  primarily  as  their 
servaiit — and  he  has  been  a  Kood  servant 
of  thtirs.  He  has  helped  to  harness  the 
power  of  the  swift  fiowing  rivers,  as  they 
come  out  of  the  Rockies  and  the  coast 
range  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
that  region,  and  indirectly.  I  believe, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUte?;. 

He  has  tried  to  conserve  the  forests 
and  to  put  water  on  the  desert.  I  know 
Jim  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  at  times 
I  think  he  has  put  some  water  on  lEind 
that  should  not  have  been  irrigatc-d:  but 
it  was  always  done  with  the  best  of  pur- 
poses. 

He  has  been  the  defender  of  the  min- 
eral i.nterests:  and  although  as  a  child 
of  4  and  again  as  a  boy  of  8.  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  William  Jennings 
Bryar.  I  have  never  been  able,  in  this 
day  and  generation,  to  share  his  pa.s.sion- 
ate  enthusiasm  for  silver 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  has 
been  ft  marvelous  servant  for  his  section 
and  State  but  he  has  been  more  than 
that  He  has  been  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  United  States.  I  think 
back  over  all  the  battles  which  our  dear 
friend  has  foufht.  We  always  found 
him  01  the  side  of  those  who  did  not  have 
many  advantages  The  rich  and  power- 
ful can  generally  look  out  for  themselves 
It  Is  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  who 


need  defenders.  Jim  Murray,  with  his 
Kreat  heart,  has  always  been  in  the  lists 
for  them. 

I  think  of  his  work  in  the  field  of  labor 
legislation  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  for  8  years  on  the  Labor 
Committee.  He  was  always  foremost  in 
the  battle  for  those  who  were  relatively 
weak, 

I  think  of  the  long  battles  which  he 
has  waged  both  in  the  field  of  health 
and  in  the  field  of  education.  We  may 
not  agree  v^1th  every  single  proposal  he 
has  advanced  in  these  spheres,  but  we 
ma'it  recognize  that  the  general  direc- 
tion of  hLs  action  has  been  correct,  and 
that  investment  in  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  people  is  both  materially  pro- 
ductive and  spiritually  desii-able. 

In  his  unobtrusive  way,  he  has  helped 
to  build  a  large  part  of  the  structure  of 
what  IS  go<^)d  in  America.  This  is  a 
noble  privilege. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  more  than  any  other  person, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  E^mployment  Act  of  1946,  which  for 
the  first  time  made  it  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  Government  to  try  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  keep  it  at 
its  lowest  possible  level  This  has  been 
a  leading  guideline  for  public  policy. 
While  the  moral  responsibility  for  such 
responsibility  may  be  evaded  from  time 
to  time.  It  cannot  be  denied. 

Jim  Murray  can  take  proper  pride  in 
his  achievements,  and  we  also  take  pride 
in  his  achievements  He  has  done  all 
these  things  in  an  extremely  kind  and 
generous  manner.  The  Romans  had  a 
phrase  for  It: 

Fortlter  In   re.  suavlter  In   mode. 

We  can  translate  that  either  literally 
or  loosely.  I  prefer  to  translate  it  rath- 
er loosely: 

Resolute  In   action,  gentle  In  method 

Jim  Murray  has  made  many  enemies 
by  his  advocacy  of  causes  which  would 
help  the  people  His  enemies  have  in 
many  cases  treated  him  extremely  un- 
kindly, but  I  have  never  heard  Jim  say 
an  unkind  word  about  those  who  were 
his  traducers,  I  have  always  marveled 
at  the  gentleness  with  which  he  treated 
opponents,  and  the  consistent  kindliness 
of  his  actions.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so 
many  others,  he  has  set  an  exti-aordi- 
nary  good  example  for  us  all 

The  time  will  come  for  all  of  us  to  de- 
part from  the  Senate.  We  may  succeed 
in  postponing  it  for  a  while,  but  the 
time  will  come  For  every  man  the  polit- 
ical bell  tolls  The  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  is  going  out  like  the  true  thor- 
oughbred that  he  is.  I  think  he  knows 
that  he  is  going  out  with  something  that 
IS  very  precious,  that  is,  not  merely  the 
esteem,  but  the  love  of  all  of  us  We 
love  him.  and  we  feel  very  blessed  that 
wp  have  had  the  privilege  of  associating 
with  him 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
have  known  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  by  reputation  for  several  dec- 
ades Of  course,  I  have  known  him  dl- 
lectly  and  personally  for  only  about  3 
years  I  am  sure  however,  that  the 
manv  Uiousands  of  people  in  WLnconsln 


who  admire,  love,  and  revere  Jim  Mur- 
ray would  want  me  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
today. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today — but  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize it — that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been — that  is  right — the 
No.  1  champion  in  the  UJS.  Senate  of 
development  of  our  natural  resources. 
This  is  natural.  He  comes  from  the 
great  State  of  Montana,  a  State  in  which 
the  development  of  natursd  resources  is 
extremely  important. 

1  tlitnk  it  should  be  emphasized  par- 
ticularly that  Jim  Murray  is  a  champion 
of  the  development  of  human  resources. 
Several  Senators  have  mentioned  his 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  education 
It  was  said  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Murray-Metcalf  bill.  We  must  ob- 
serve the  fact  that  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill  did  not  pass:  but  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  greatest 
.Senators  who  ever  served  in  this  body 
have  been  known  primarily  for  what 
they  strove  to  do.  In  most  cases,  their 
work  was  unfulfilled  when  they  left. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  this  kind  of 
substantial  Federal  assistance  for  edu- 
cation is  enormously  important  not  only 
for  the  children,  but  also  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  cotmtry,  I  think  that  when 
it  is  achieved,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
acliieved,  Senator  Murray  will  deserve 
great  thanks  from  his  Nation  for  the 
battle  he  has  made  for  it. 

The  philosophy  of  Senator  Murray  has 
be<!n  discussed  this  afternoon  by  a  num- 
ber of  Senators.  I  would  say  that  this 
philosophy  fundamentally  is  the  feeling 
that  this  Nation,  if  it  has  the  will  and  the 
desire  to  do  so  can  accomplish  just  about 
anything  it  wants  to  do:  that  we  need 
not  leave  the  future  of  our  Nation  to  the 
blind  work  of  economic  forces  or  any 
other  forces. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  "The  fault, 
dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in 
ourselves."  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
idea,  this  understandmg,  this  conception 
IS  what  has  motivated  the  philosophy  of 
Jim  Murray,  that  we  can  strive  to  de- 
velop our  natural  resources,  that  we  do 
not  have  to  leave  them  to  what  might 
happen;  that  we  can  also  strive  to  work 
and  develop  our  human  resources, 
whether  it  is  to  put  people  to  work  or  to 
put  tliem  in  schools,  and  not  suffer  the 
terrible  waste  of  idle  men  or  idle  minds. 

No  man  in  the  past  generation  has 
worked,  has  striven,  and  has  fought  for 
all  the  people  better  than  has  the  senior 
Senat-Dr  from  Montana.  He  has  done 
this  sometimes  when  it  has  been  diflQcult. 
again.st  private  interests,  rich  and  pow- 
erful and  the  entrenched,  who  have  in- 
deed l>een  entrenched  in  his  State. 

Jim  I  want  to  join  the  many  other 
Senators  who  have  expressed  their  deep 
regret  that  you  ai-e  leaving  us. 

My  love  will  always  be  with  you, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr  Pi-esident,  I  join  with  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  the  retirement  of 
Jim  Murray.  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
for  16  years.  I  have  always  found  him 
in  every  Instance  fighting  for  the  things 
that  he  thought  would  serve  not  only 
the  natural  rwources  of  this  Nation  but 
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also  that  would  build  up  a  better  econ- 
omy and  a  better  relationship  between 

capital  and  labor. 

I  have  found  him  in  many  Instances 
fighting  for  causes  for  the  common  man. 
the  laboring  man.  I  commend  him  for 
what  he  has  done  In  that  particular  field. 
As  has  been  said,  he  has  accimiulated  in 
his  lifetime  a  considerable  amount  of 
wealth.  A  great  many  individuals,  when 
they  have  accumulated  wealth  forget 
the  ordinary  man.  the  laboring  man. 
Not  so  with  Senator  Murray.  He  has  al- 
ways stood  up  and  fought  the  valiant 
fight  for  the  laboring  man  He  has  al- 
ways remained  on  Uie  Committee  on  La- 
bx)r  and  Public  Wafare  I  served  with 
him  on  that  committee  15  years  ago.  I 
remember  well  how  he  foueht  then  the 
battles  of  the  laboring  people  of  this 
sreat  Nation  of  ours.  Also,  he  has  foueht 
to  provide  better  educational  facilities 
throughout  this  Nation. 

As  he  comes  to  the  clo.se  of  his  career. 
I  know  he  can  look  back  upon  what  he 
has  done  and  feel  a  certain  amount  of 
pride  that  he  has  accomplished  some- 
thing for  our  Nation  and  for  struggling 
humanity.  I  think  he  can  say  with  St. 
Paul:  "I  have  fought  the  eood  fight  " 

I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have 
done  for  this  Nation  and  your  State  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
have  become  so  accu.^tomed  to  -Jim  Mvr- 
R.AY.  it  is  very  diricult  for  me  even  to 
stand  here  and  realize  that  he  is  goins: 
to  leave  the  Senate  It  is  almost  second 
nature  to  me. 

We  have  been  aood  friend.^;  We  have 
fought  a  great  many  trood  f:ght=;  together 
I  need  not  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  about  him  here 

I  ao  not  know  whether  I  retret  tiiat 
he  is  leaving  the  Senate  I  leel  almost 
like  one  of  his  family.  I  want  him  to 
live  for  a  long,  lon^'  time  I  hope  that 
thLs  decision  will  do  that  for  him  I 
want  him  to  hve  and  to  see  .some  of  the 
things  that  he  iias  done  here  coming  to 
fruition. 

Rewards  in  politics  are  pretty  intangi- 
ble, Jim  But  you  can  ^'o  anywhere  west 
of  the  MissL^sippi  River  and  look  at  the 
things  you  have  done.  You  can  point 
them  out  I  have  been  with  you  on  some 
occasions  when  you  have  done  so, 

I  will  mi.ss  eoing  to  Montana  to  cam- 
paign for  you.  I  will  miss  your  coming 
over  to  Seattle  as  a  Senator,  but  you  will 
come  over  to  see  us  anyway. 

I  cannot  add  much  to  what  ha.s  been 
said  here  today,  except  that  I  want  to 
wish  you  good  health.  That  is  most  im- 
portant. I  think  you  can  leave  the 
Senate  and  enjoy  many  years  of  your 
life.  You  will  never  leave  me  I  will 
be  around.     God  bless  you. 

Mr.  GRUENTNO.  Mr.  President.  I 
deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  associate 
myself  with  the  many  beautiful,  elo- 
quent, and  deserved  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  this  afternoon  to  our  threat 
colleague.  Jim  Murray. 

I  doubt  whether  there  could  be  any 
greater  or  more  heartfelt  expression  of 
regret  that  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  announce  that  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term  he  Is  leaving  the  Senate, 
where   he   has   served   with   such   great 


distinction,  such  great  public  spirit,  such 
great  devotion,  such  great  iiertlnacity. 
not  merely  for  the  things  that  he  be- 
lieved In  but  for  the  things  that  were 
food  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  for  the 
conservation  of  its  basic  resources  for 
iheir  maximum  development,  and  all 
through  for  the  pre.servation  and  en- 
hancement of  that  even  greater  re- 
source, the  human  resource. 

When  the  hi.storj-  of  the  Senate  is 
written,  the  record  of  Jim  Murray  will 
Stand  out  as  one  who  steadily  and  in- 
ces.santly  has  fought  the  trood  fight  for 
all  the  eternal  values  that  we  Americans 
chen.sh. 

He  has  not  been  just  a  Senator  from 
Montana;  he  has  not  been  Just  a  great 
western  Senator,  althoueh  he  has  been 
that:  he  has  been  a  national  figure. 
Although  he  comes  from  the  Mountain 
Btate.s.  his  interest  and  the  beneficence 
t»f  his  work  and  the  things  that  he  has 
done  a  id  the  things  that  he  has  brought 
about  ihroueh  the  causes  he  has 
rspoused  have  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  American  people. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  un- 
der him  a-  a  member  of  the  Committee 
cm  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  for  the 
Short  time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  But  for  many  years  before  that 
time  I  h:ive  known  and  admired  Jim 
Ml'Rpay.  I  have  known  him  to  bo  one  of 
tJ. '  men  on^  can  count  on  to  presei"ve 
fverythin4  that  is  best  in  the  American 
tradition,  and  to  work  for  it  quietly. 
modestly,  without  fanfare,  but  with  a 
devotion  which  no  one  could  ever  chal- 
lenge. 

We  shall  mi;.s  Jim  Murray  very  much. 
I  myself  greatly  regret  his  decision  to 
l^^ve  the  Senate.  He  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Wf'.'-t  and  <;o  much  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try that  his  leadership  will  be  greatly 
m'ssed.  He  has  done  much  for  Alaska 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 
protagonists  of  statehood  for  Alaska — as 
he  was  also  for  Hawaii.  Never  did 
Ala.ska  ask  for  anything  which  it  de- 
served to  have  that  Jim  Murray  could 
rot  be  counted  upon  to  support. 

I  hope  his  leavin.:,'  will,  as  my  good 
friend,  Warren  Macnuson.  has  said,  pro- 
long his  years  and  let  him  see  that  the 
fruits  for  v.hich  he  worked  so  many 
jears,  will  come  to  full  ripening. 

We  shall  miss  you.  Jim.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  all  the  many  kindnesses 
you  have  done  for  us  as  individuals  and 
for  your  great  and  enduring  service  to 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  a  great 
logi.slator,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  great  State  of  Montana.  I 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
Senator  Murray  for  a  long  time  because 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
only  8  months.  But  listening  to  the 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  today  to 
the  great  Senator  from  the  s;reat  State  of 
Montana,  were  I  Senator-  Murray.  I 
would  walk  away  from  this  Chamber 
holding  my  head  high,  knowing  that  I 
had,  In  the  eyes  of  my  colleague;,  per- 
formed my  duties  well  and  had  accom- 
plished my  task  as  a  representative  of  a 
great  State. 


Hawaii  \mks  annexed  to  the  Unite<1 
States  a.«<  a  terrltorv  In  1898  Imme- 
diately thereafter  we  strove  to  become  a 
State,  For  50  years  we  Implored  Con- 
gress to  admit  us  Into  the  Union.  But 
evprv  time  we  tried,  we  failed 

Then  we  began  to  wonder,  in  Hawaii, 
whether  our  motto  had  meaning  Ha- 
waii's motto  was  tjiven  to  her  by  the 
King  of  Hawaii,  after  the  British  flag 
which  had  tlnwn  over  the  islands  for 
approximatoly  6  months  after  the  Islands 
were  seized  wa5  lowered  and  Great  Brit- 
ain restored  .sovereignty  of  the  islands 
to  Hawaii  That  motto  Is  "Ua  mau  ke 
ea  o  kft  aina  i  ka  pono" — the  life  of  the 
land  is  preserved  in  righteousness.  We 
in  Hawaii  wondered  becau.se  of  our  in- 
ability to  achieve  sta*eho<.d.  whether 
Hawaii's   motto  had   any   meaning. 

Then  after  coming  to  the  U  S  Senate, 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  chalrmanshipped  by 
Senator  Murray,  and  upon  achieving 
statehood,  the  people  again  felt  that 
there  was  life  and  spirit  In  their  motto. 

I  .say  to  the  srreat  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Montana  that  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  very  grateful  for  all  that 
he  ha.^  done  for  them,  because  he  has 
restored  to  them  their  Kreat  faith  they 
have  in  their  motto  You  have  made  it 
certain  that  "the  life  of  their  land  is 
preserved  in  righteousness  " 

For  8  months  I  have  served  under  you 
Senator  Murray,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. As  a  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  I  have  received  from  ^ou 
every  kindness  and  every  consideration. 
I  consider  you  one  of  the  great  Senators 
of  this  great  land  The  great  State  of 
Montana  should  be  congratulated  for 
keeping  you  in  the  Senate  for  25  years. 
You  have  served  the  people  well,  and  you 
will  take  away  with  you  the  aloha  of  all 
of  us. 

I  v,ibh  you  a  long,  long  life,  good 
health,  and  much  happiness  I  know 
you  deserve  the  rest  that  you  are  now 
requesting. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  Presiden'  la.st  year  I 
organized  a  .series  of  forums  on  public 
affairs  for  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate.  For  12  weeks  some  of  the  lead- 
ing scholars  and  authorities  of  our  coun- 
try appeared  before  this  group  fur  a 
dinner  and  an  evening  of  frank  and 
searching  discussion.  For  the  most  part, 
it  was  the  younger  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  attended:  but  amon^  th>.  most 
regular  In  attendance,  and  an  active 
participant  in  those  searching,  inquiring, 
and  provocative  discussions,  was  the 
.•senior  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  cite  this  fact  because  it  is  illustrative 
of  the  career  of  this  able,  forthright, 
courageous  public  servant.  His  has  been 
a  record  guided  by  vision.  His  has  been 
a  liberal,  a  progressive  record  of  action. 

The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
are  grateful  t'jday  for  the  record  and 
the  service  of  the  senir.r  Senator  from 
Montana.  So  are  the  people  of  many 
other  valleys  in  America.  The  people 
who  are  most  grateful  of  all  aie  those 
who  have  suffered  in  the  valley  of 
despair,  because  tliey  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  .senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
sympathy    and    understanding.      They 
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found  in  his  voice  a  champion  1  hey 
found  in  his  record  action  to  ameliorate 
their  difBcullie.s  and  hardships 

It  IS  a  dramatic  incident  when  one 
of  ar  y  agf.  however  lunn  he  lias  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  voluntarily  decides 
to  lay  aside  his  lopa  Few  places  afford 
one  such  an  opportunity  for  service  Too 
few  i)laces  are  available  to  mortal  man 
where  his  voice  is  so  magnified,  the 
the  strength  of  his  arm  more  multiplied, 
the  power  to  accomplish  good  so  avail- 
able, as  on  the  floor  of  and  in  member- 
ship in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  time  comes,  however,  when  some 
men.  by  grace  of  decision  and  judgment, 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
makt  such  a  decision.  When  it  is  made. 
It  leaves  those  of  us  who  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  them  heavyhearted. 

Thus  it  is  today.  But  it  also  gives  us 
occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  glory  of 
publi:  service  and  the  rewards  which 
come  from  the  inner  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing served  conscientiously  and  having 
borne  witness  to  the  truth  for  the  t>enefit 
of  our  fellow  men. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Charles  F.  Kettering,  after  he  had  lived 
more  than  threescore  years  and  10.  was 
asked  about  his  plans.  He  replied  that 
his  life  was  m  the  future,  because  he 
would  spend  it  there 

I  a-Ti  certain  that  we  want  to  feel  that 
the  retirement  of  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray!  is  one 
which  is  indicative  only  of  a  point  in  his 
public  service  where  he  feels  that  his 
dedication  to  the  past  and  the  present 
in  nowi.se  would  diminish  his  belief  m 
or  his  desire  to  participate  in  the  to- 
morrow. 

It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tur>"  ago  that  I.  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  first  had  the 
personal  privilege  of  knowmg  Senator 
Murray.  Today,  I  can  think,  with  the 
poet.  "Age  is  opportunity,  no  less  than 
youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress." 

Mr.  President,  the  physical  raiment,  as 
it  were,  of  Senator  Murray  is  subject  to 
change;  but  his  gentle  spirit  is  ever 
buoyant. 

He  has  devoted  his  vigorous  life  to  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  hu- 
man and  natural  resources  of  America. 
And  now.  after  the  good  fight,  I  want 
Senator  Murray's  future  paths  to  pass 
through  pastures  green,  and  beside  the 
calm  waters.  We  shall  rememl>er  him 
as  a  public  official  who  acted  with  high 
purpo.se 

Mr  DWORKHAK  Mr.  President,  few 
Memb<?rs  of  this  body  have  received  trib- 
utes ai  eloquent  as  those  which  have  been 
paid  today  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr  MttrrayI.  following 
the  announcement  that  he  will  retire 
from  this  body  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Murray  has  been 
elected  six  times  by  the  people  of  his 
State  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  attests 
to  his  popularity  as  well  as  to  the  high 
esteeem  and  respect  in  which  he  has 
been  held  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Coming  from  an  adjoining  State,  I 
have  long  been  aware  of  Senator  Mur- 
ray's exceptional  senuces  in  the  Senate. 
Naturally,  having  many  mutual  interests 
with  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana, 


I  have  watched  the  vigorous  activity  over 
the  years  on  the  part  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  I  have  served  for  10 
yeai>  with  him  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  It  is 
only  through  such  service  on  a  committee 
that  one  can  learn  the  true  value  of 
another  Memt)er 

I  can  look  back  .several  years  to  the 
tune  when  the  domestic  mining  industry 
was  in  dire  circumstances,  and  when 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
witliout  regard  to  partisan.ship.  recog- 
nized the  need  to  do  something  to  stabil- 
ize that  industry.  At  that  time,  it  was 
the  fine  leadership  of  .Senator  Murray 
which  inspired  us  to  cari->-  on.  Althoufzh 
we  achieved  little  against  great  obstacles, 
the  people  of  Montana  and  of  the  entire 
Northwest  know  that  Senator  Murray 
fought  vigorously  to  promote  their  in- 
terests and  to  serve  them  devotedly. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  served 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: and.  naturally.  I  have  had  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  observe  the  fairness, 
the  understanding,  and  the  tolerance 
which  have  actuated  Senator  Mttrray  in 
serving  as  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. It  made  no  diflerence  whether 
one  agreed  or  disagreed  with  Senator 
Murray;  in  any  event,  one  always  knew 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Murray  would  see  that  equity  and 
fairness  were  meted  out  He  did  not 
permit  partisanship  to  influence  his  fair 
and  impartial  services  as  the  chairman 
of  that  committee. 

I  know  that  Senator  Murray's  decision 
to  retire  from  the  Senate  was  reached 
after  very  long  consideration.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  his  colleagues  will  greatly 
regret  his  departure  from  this  body  and 
the  termination  of  his  many  years  of 
public  service.  But  I  also  know  that  in 
the  Northwest,  and.  in  particular,  in  my 
State  of  Idaho,  the  people  will  extend  to 
Senator  Mitrray  their  best  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness  and  for  many  fruit- 
ful years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
V.  ish  to  delay  unduly  the  proceedings  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  However,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  listening'  for  al- 
most 2  hours  as  the  tributes  to  Senator 
Murray  have  poured  forth  from  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle:  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  how  im- 
pressed I  am  by  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Senator  Murray  is  held  by  all  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  Senator  Mur- 
ray for  only  a  short  period  of  time  How- 
ever, for  a  long  time  I  have  looked  upon 
his  career  and  upon  him  with  awe.  with 
rcsr>ect.  and  now  with  affection,  and 
admiration. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  road  which 
stretches  ahead  of  a  man  is  a  challenge 
to  his  heart  long  before  it  tests  the 
strength  of  his  legs.  I  hope  that  when  I 
have  reached  the  end  of  my  career  in 
public  service,  whenever  that  time  may 
come.  I  shall  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
the  road  I  have  traveled  with  as  much 
reason  for  .satisfaction  t>ecause  of  the 
way  I  have  traveled  it  as  can  Senator 
Murray. 


To  our  t>eloved  friend.  Senator  .Jim 
Mjrray.  I  say  God  bless  you  and  God 
sp?ed  you 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  hke  every 
otiier  Senator  in  this  body,  I  feel  the  im- 
pact of  the  announcement  today  that 
Senator  James  E  Murray  will  not  seek 
re«?lection  and  will  not  be  longer  in  this 
body 

Senator  Murray  is  indeed  one  of  the 
uiants  of  the  Senate  Long  before  I  ever 
thoui:ht  that  I  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  being  in  the  Senate.  I  watched 
hi.s  ciieer  and  admired  him  from  afar. 
The  things  that  I  knew  about  him  or 
read  about  him  m  those  years,  certainly 
were  all  confirmed  when  I  did  come  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

.Senator  Murf.^y  has  been  a  kind, 
thoughtful,  and  helpful  mentor  to  me 
.^fter  I  was  elected  and  before  I  took  the 
oath.  I  came  to  Washineton.  and  Sen- 
ator Murr.'y  turned  over  to  me  office 
space  m  his  quarters.  He  made  available 
to  me  his  staff  to  do  what  I  needed  to  do 
in  those  few  days  before  I  had  assumed 
my  position.  That  act  of  kindne.ss 
rhaifxterizes  tlie  consideration  Senator 
Murray  has  had  for  all  of  his  colleagues. 
especially  for  young  or  new  incoming 
Senators.  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  him 
for  that  act  of  kindness. 

I  have  felt  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  a.s.signed  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship cf  Senator  Muf.ray,  one  of  the  preat 
comrr. ittees  of  the  Senate,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  tireat  leaders  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Murray  has,  for  a  quarter  df  a 
century,  exerted  his  leadership  in  this 
body. 

While  I  SF>eak  of  Senator  Murray.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  for  his  devoted 
staff.  A  great  man  must  have  loyal  per- 
sons around  him  to  help  him  He  must 
have  devoted  and  competent  people 
Senator  Murray  has  gathered  about  him, 
m  his  office  and  on  the  committee  staff, 
competent  and  devoted  public  servants. 
All  of  those  persons  iiave  helped  him  to 
make  the  great  record  that  Senator 
Murray  ha.'^  made  in  this  body.  I  know 
the  impact  this  announcement  must 
have  upon  them.  All  of  us  here  in  this 
body  lecognize  the  competent  and  de- 
voted staff  and  assistants  that  have 
worked  with  Senator  Murray. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  great 
•satisfaction  to  come  to  a  period  in  life 
when  one  could  look  back  on  an  achieve- 
ment .such  as  that  attained  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  Much  has  been  said 
about  it  on  the  floor  today,  and  certainly 
I  would  echo  and  concur  in  the  as.sess- 
ment  that  has  been  made  of  his  contri- 
butions. He  has  been  a  fearless  fiehter 
for  principle,  a  true,  dedicated  liberal. 
a  mighty  representative  of  his  State,  and 
a  mighty  pillar  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  .States  We  will  all  remember 
him  long  and  remember  him  with  a 
grateful  heart, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, i',  has  been  my  pleasure  during  my 
12  yeai-s  in  the  Senate  to  know  the  sen- 
ior .Senator  from  Montana  and,  during 
some  of  that  period,  to  serve  on  his  com- 
mittee. He  has  exemplified  the  traits 
which  some  of  us  regard  as  the  char- 
acteristics that  should  belong  to  a  great 
Senator. 
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For  one  ttiin«,  those  of  u^  serving 
on  his  committee  who  proposed  particu- 
lar legislation  found  that  Senator  Mur- 
ray was  entirely  fair  and  considerate  to 
us  and  gave  us  an  opportunity,  to  have 
cur  proposed  legislation  favorably  con- 
sidered and  voted  upKjn,  even  though  he 
himself  might  be  opposed  to  it  at  the 
time 

Senator  Murray  has  been  a  great  stal- 
wart of  hberal  legL^lation.  that  which 
advanced  the  welfare  of  the  least  favored 
people.  He  has  been  a  great  advocate 
and  sponsor  of  legislation  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  this  Nation. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  learned 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  had  decided  he  will  not  seek 
ree'.ection  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  learned  a  few  minutes  ago  that  a 
distinguished  and  able  Senator,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana,  will  not  seek 
reelection  to  the  US.  Senate  this  year. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  in 
1955,  I  had  the  pleasure  oi  meeting 
Senator  Murray,  and  I  have  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  since  that  time. 

Senator  Murray  is  a  man  of  lofty 
principles  and  high  character.  He  is 
full  of  energy  in  his  work.  He  possesses 
a  very  acute  mind,  and  takes  sound 
positions  on  matters  before  the  Senate 

I  have  not  agreed  with  him  on  all 
issues,  as  probably  nc  two  men  do;  but 
I  have  admired  him  as  a  Senator,  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  great  American. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
him  my  personal  regret  that  he  is  leav- 
ing the  Senate,  and  to  wish  for  him 
eternal  happiness  in  the  years  to  come 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  learn  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Senator  Murray  has  been  a  most 
diligent  Member  of  the  Senate,  always 
active  in  support  of  legislation  which 
would  favorably  affect  his  State  The 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  disJikes 
the  thought  of  seeing  le.ss  of  his  fine  and 
able  colleaiTue.  but  wish.es  for  him  many 
years  of  enjoyable,  relaxing  life. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Montana  that  he  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  is  received  with  ?;ad- 
ness  not  only  by  me.  but  also  by  every 
Member  of  this  body  He  will  leave  the 
Senate  after  more  than  26  years  of  hard 
and  faithful  .service. 

With  both  his  hands  and  his  great 
heart  he  has  inspired  and  shaped  legis- 
lation that  has  been  of  vital  concern  to 
every  man,  wonifen.  and  child  in  these 
United  States. 

No  living  Member  of  Congress  can  bet- 
ter assert  the  claim  of  being  a  godfather 
of  States  than  can  JrM  Murray,  with 
the  stars  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  the 
diadem  of  his  achievements. 

The  people  of  Montana  and  all  of  the 
arid  States  of  the  West  are  forever  in 
his  debt  for  his  ceaseless  and  fruitful 
efforts  to  supply  the  water  and  power  .so 
necessary  for  the  life,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment of  this  great  region. 

Generations  yet  unborn  should  bless 
his  name  for  the  great  part  he  has 
played  in  the  conservation  of  our  forests 


and  other  natural  resources  and  the 
preservation  of  our  wilderness  and 
scenic  areas  of  the  country  for  all  pos- 
terity. 

For  one  who  has  remained  so  long  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  accomplished  so 
much,  it  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to 
even  begin  to  enumerate  the  landmarks 
of  legislative  history  in  which  he  has 
played  so  large  a  part. 

He  was  elected  to  fill  th."  unexpired 
term  of  one  of  the  truly  '.^reat  alltime 
Senators,  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  and  in  every 
respect  he  carried  out  and  fulfilled  the 
traditions  set  by  his  illustrious  predeces- 
.sor. 

Jim  Murray  u  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  men  who  ever  graced  this 
body 

As  he  returns  to  private  life  our  wish 
for  him  is  a  long  and  continuous  period 
of  happiness  and  contentment.  Pie  can 
leave  this  body  with  the  full  a.ssurance 
of  a  job  well  done  m  service  to  his  State 
and  to  mankind. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  the  .same  when  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana — the  great  Senator 
Murray — is  no  longer  amons  its  active 
leaders. 

His  announcement  today  that  he  plans 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session  leaves 
an  empty  feeling  in  all  of  us  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  and 
be  associated  with  him 

History  has  been  written  by  Senator 
Murray;  and  the  United  States,  which 
he  has  .served  .so  iontr  and  so  well,  has 
benefited  immea.surably  from  his  good 
works. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  many  more  productive  years 
to  the  practical  prof'ressive.  the  realis- 
tic liberal,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  was  saddened  to  learn  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Murray  1  had  announced  his 
decision  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

Ever  since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
being  the  junior  member  of  tlie  class  of 
1957.  Jim  Murray  has  extended  to  me 
every  possible  courte.sy.  Always  he  has 
accommodated  me.  as  he  does  all  others. 
In  his  gracious  and  helpful  way.  I  have 
leaned  upon  him  for  advice  and  for 
guidance,  and  I  shall  greatly  miss  him 
when  he  leaves  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Murray  has 
rendered  many  years  of  public  service 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  has 
been  a  great  con.servatlonist.  He  has 
been  a  champion  of  the  West  in  every 
aspect  of  its  development. 

In  taking  leadership  in  sponsoring 
proposed  legislation  of  major  conse- 
quences to  the  entire  country.  Senator 
Murray  has  given  of  him.self  in  the  best 
traditions  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr  President,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  at 
all  possible,  to  replace  Ji.m  Murray  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  all  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana honor  Jut  Murray  for  the  service 
he  has  rendered,  and  share  with  me  and 
With  his  other  colleagues,  our  sen.<te  of 
real  loss  in  the  announcement  that  he 
Will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 


Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  in  tribute  to  Senator  Mur- 
ray, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  .statement  t)e  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorh,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  StNAXtK  Chx'rch 

Thoae  of  us  who  are  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  Western  States,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  upon  It,  are  ever  mindful 
of  the  status  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior imd  Inpular  Affair?  enjoys  among  our 
committee  H.ssignmentfl  We  know  the  po- 
litical potency  of  the  argument,  whether 
froi:i  u«lnp  It  or  suffering  Its  lash  ourselves, 
that  membership  on  this  committee  U  not 
easily  attained,  and  once  attained  Is  not  to 
be  relinquished  willingly.  No  more  p<jwerful 
appeal  for  reelection  may  be  made  In  the 
Western  States  than  the  one  that  my  op- 
ponent will  not  be  able  to  take  my  place 
on  the  Important  Interior  Committee."  It 
is  made  by  Republicans  and  Deni.crats  alike 

I  myself  eagerly  sought  aaelKUment  to  the 
Interior  Committee,  and  felt  myself  lucky 
indeed  when  I  achieved  It. 

Senate  committees  are  shaped  and  influ- 
enced by  great  chairmen  The  reputation 
of  the  Interior  Committee  as  one  which 
gets  things  accomplished  which  can  be  meas- 
ured and  felt  by  the  people  of  the  country 
is  a  monument  tci  the  RreatneM  (jf  my  be- 
loved chairman.  Jamcs  E  Murray  My  heart 
Is  heavy  with   the   news  of  his  reiirement 

Jim  Ml-rrat  came  to  the  Senate  in  1934 
The  New  EJeal  wfis  then  ending  it."-  stxond 
year,  and  Ji.m  Muhrat  from  his  first  di.y  here 
was  a  stalwart  worker  In  the  great  humani- 
tarian movement  which  had  itn  genesis  In 
that  era.  When,  22  years  later.  I  Joined 
him  in  the  Senate,  his  Are  for  decenry  and 
humanity,  for  good  government  and  for 
wise  development  of  resources,  both  human 
and  material,  burned  as  brightly  as  ever 

The  man  who  helped  establish  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  25  years  ago  is  today 
In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  Improva 
and  better  this  Service,  as  he  fight*  to  give 
to  the  program  the  research  facilities  tt 
needs. 

This  great  American  U  the  author  of  a 
bUl.  one  which  I  proudly  cosponsor  which 
will  provide  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  to  help  us  meet  the  educational 
challenge  of  the  space  age. 

This  unselfish  citizen  led  the  fight  to  give 
to  all  Americans  their  birthright  of  suffrage 
and  representation;  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  stand  aa  enduring  tribute  to  thU 
leadership. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  me  to  review, 
to  a  Senate  which  well  knows  It.  the 
UlUBtrluus  career  of  a  man  whose  deeds  rank 
htm  with  those  R^eat  westerners — Oregon's 
McNary,  Montana's  Tom  Walsh,  Idaho's 
William  Borah,  Ut.ih's  Elbert  Thomas,  and, 
among  chairmen  .'<tlll  with  us.  and  active, 
Carl  Hayden.  Warren  Magnuson,  Dennis 
Chavez,  and   Joseph   C    CMahoney 

Rather.  I  think  tt  fitting  for  me  to  pay 
him  my  personal  respects,  and  to  recount 
a  few  of  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
he  has  shown  to  me. 

From  the  day  of  my  arrival  In  the  Senate 
I  was  Indebted  to  Jim  MtrRRAY  For.  as  the 
most  Junior  of  the  juniors  In  thp  c!a.«s  elected 
In  1956.  It  was  weeks  before  I  was  aASiRned 
space  In  the  Senate  Office  Building  for  my- 
self and  my  staff.  With  the  generosity  that 
Is  the  hallmark  of  the  man.  I  was  welcomed, 
bag  and  baggage.  Into  Jim  Musrat's  own 
office.  The  fumbling  of  a  new  Senator's  green 
staff  In  his  own  well-ordered  quarters 
seemed  to  bother  him  not  at  all.  I  appre- 
ciated hl.s  hospitality,  and  we  nil  loved  him 
for  it. 
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On  the  committee,  there  was  never  a  ques- 
tion of  seniority  or  privilege,  or  of  partisan- 
ship The  committee  staff  was  the  staff  of 
all  of  us;  we  were  welcomed  to  every  sub- 
committee with  the  privilege  of  participa- 
tion and  consultation,  whether  formally  as- 
signed or  not;  Informality  and  gracious 
helpfulness  has  characterized  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee  and  his  relationships 
with  all  Its  members. 

I  shall  cherish  the  remaining  months  of 
this  session  and  service  with  Jim  MtrRRAT  I 
know  that  I  am  highly  privileged  to  work 
closely  and  to  know  Intimately  a  great 
Amerlcari;  and  all  of  us  will  savor  the  ex- 
perience the  m(jre  as  the  day  of  his  retire- 
ment draws  nearer. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD  Mr  Pre.sident, 
there  is  little  more  that  can  be  added 
to  the  heartfelt  tributes  w  hich  have  come 
from  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
this  afternoon. 

I  can  only  acain  express  my  deep  re- 
gret that  my  distinguished  .senior  col- 
league, Mr  Murray,  has  arrived  at  the 
decision  not  to  seek  reelection,  and  .say 
to  him  that  in  my  mind  he  will  always 
be  a  real  partner,  a  true  colleague,  and 
the  .senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  IX)DD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum   call   be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr  Moss 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  FATE  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR 
CARRIERS 

Mr  E>ODD  Mr  President.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  (.'rowing  con- 
troversy about  the  adequacy  of  the  mili- 
tary airlift  facilities  which  would  be 
needed  to  transport  troops  to  world 
trouble  .spots  in  time  of  emergency  Tlie 
capacity  of  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  to  adequately  i)erform  this  vital 
function  is  seriously  in  doubt. 

On  April  12  the  Reed  Committee  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service.  I  have  studied  this  report 
with  great  interest. 

Today  I  wish  to  comment  on  one 
aspect  of  it. 

Under  pre.sent  procedures,  whenever 
the  Government  need.s  transportation 
which  MATS  cannot  handle,  all  certif- 
icated air  carriers,  large  and  small,  are 
eligible  to  compete  on  a  low  bid  basis. 
One  of  the  Reed  Committee  recom- 
mendations would  change  all  this.  It 
would  prohibit  the  .small  supplemental 
air  carriers  from  competing  by  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  the  large  trunk 
lines. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  whether 
I  think  the  Interests  of  national  defense 
require  an  Increase  or  a  decrease  in  the 
present  role  of  commercial  carriers  with 
respect  to  Government  cargoes.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  to  whatever  extent 
our  Government  awards  military  person- 
nel and  freight  cargoes  to  commercial 
carriers.  It  should  award  them  on  a  com- 
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petitive  basis  and  it  should  allow  all 
certificated  carriers  to  participate  in  the 
bidding. 

The  Reed  Committee  repwrt  would 
elmiinate  from  this  competition  that 
class  of  air  earners  which  now  repre- 
sents the  only  ready  commercial  airlift 
geared  to  respond  to  a  national  emer- 
gency in  a  matter  of  hours,  not  days  or 
weeks — the  supplemental  air  carriers, 
approved  and  certificated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  currently  flying 
over  100  aircraft  in  day-to-day  military 
air  movements 

In  awarding  certification  to  these  sup- 
plemental air  carriers,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  stated; 

The  supplemental  air  carriers  repre.'.ent  a 
significant.  p>art  of  the  Nation's  air  transport 
system  and  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for 
their  services.  They  have  rendered  Invalu- 
able senlce  to  the  military,  both  In  the 
Berlin  and  Korean  airlifts,  as  well  as  In  do- 
mestic charter  operations  The  continued 
existence  of  their  fleet  Is  of  real  value  In 
terms  of  national  defense  and  the  future 
ability  of  the  supplementals  to  serve  the 
military  depends  upon  their  ability  to  oper- 
ate their  planes  In  commerclaJ  activities 
when  not  engaged  in  service  to  the  military 
Ttie  Board's  policy  toward  these  carriers 
should  be  directed  toward  their  survival  and 
continued  healthy  growth,  subject  to  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  act  and  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  certificated  air  carrier 
system. 

The  Reed  report  would  exclude  these 
carriers  and  drive  them  out  of  business. 
It  would  allow  less  than  a  handful  of 
the  major  airlines  to  participate  in 
MATS  business. 

On  April  21.  Lt.  Gen.  William  A.  Tun- 
ner.  retiring  general  of  MATS,  speaking 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  said  he  thought  a  few  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Fleed 
Committee  must  be  examined  In  line 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  conducting 
military  operations  under  emergency 
conditions 

The  general  stated: 

The  Reed  Conunlttee  also  recommends 
that  certificated  route  carriers  be  granted  the 
right  of  first  refusal  to  all  Department  of  De- 
fense traffic  over  their  routes.  This  would, 
of  course,  eliminate  from  a^mpetltlon  some 
very  fine  supplemental  carriers  who  have 
contributed  a  CTeat  deal  In  time  of  emergen- 
cy to  the  Department  of  Defense  airlift  needs. 

He  also  said  with  reference  to  the  Reed 
report: 

The  elimination  of  competition  wUl  tend 
to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  air  carrier 
Industry  as  a  whole  and  It  Is  likely  to  have 
a  disiustrous  effect  particularly  on  the  small 
business  concerns  of  this  country. 

I  agree  with  General  Tunner,  and  I 
trust  that  Air  Force  Secretary  Sharp  will 
recognize  the  ellmination-of -competition 
aspect  of  the  report,  and  the  first  refusal 
rights  for  major  route  carriers  as  a  pure 
boon  to  the  big  airlines — and  not  sound 
recommendations  for  the  solution  of 
MATS  problems. 

I  have  personally  inspected  the  facili- 
ties of  the  military  traffic  division  of  the 
Supplemental  Air  Carrier  Conference,  a 
national  trade  association  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sup- 
plemental air  carrier  Industry  provides 
an  alert,  efficient  and  dedicated  relation- 
ship with  the  military  in  the  prompt 


transjxjrting  of  troops,  and  this  indu.stn.' 
should  be  encouraged  whenever  possible 
and  feasible. 

In  sLunmary.  I  oppose  the  Reed  recom- 
mendation for  three  reasons: 

It  would  destroy  the  supplemental  air 
carriers  which  in  important  resF>ects  are 
better  equipped  to  re.spond  to  a  national 
emergency  than  the  major  trunklines 
which  would  benefit  from  their  elimina- 
tion. It  would  elmiinate  competition, 
which  is  highly  desirable  where  Gov- 
ernment contracts  are  involved.  And 
it  would  provide  another  example  of 
small,  independent,  unsubsidized  busi- 
ness being  gobbled  up  by  giant  competi- 
tors, this  time  through  Government 
action. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Reed  Com- 
mittee recommendation  will  be  disap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
If  it  is  not,  I  believe  there  .^^hould  be  a 
thorough  cong-ressional  investigation 
into  the  entire  matter. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  tlie  concurrent  res- 
olution iS.  Con.  Res.  92;  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  In- 
auguration of  the  President-Elect  and 
the  Vice  President-Elect  on  Januarv  20. 
1961. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4781)  to 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  to  provide  that  its 
loan  provisions  shall  be  applicable  to  cer- 
tain other  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
10569)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  I>epartments, 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961. 
and  fgr  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  vote  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Gary,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Canfield,  and  Mr.  Taber 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


MUTUAL    SECURITY    ACT    OF     1960 

The  Senate  i-esumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3058)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  MaiT- 
land  [Mr.  Butler].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  proceed  without  more 
Members  of  the  Senate  present.  This 
is  a  very  complicated  amendment  and 
involves  aspects  of  the  program  which  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate  do 
not  fully  understand.  I  do  not  wish  to 
proceed  imless  we  can  g:et  the  Senators 
to  the  Chainber.  I  therefore  make  the 
point  of  no  quortun,  and  I  ask  for  a  live 
quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.    169! 


Aiken 

Go  Id  water 

Martin 

Allott 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Oruenmg 

Morse 

"runsdale 

Hart 

Morton 

Bush 

Hartke 

Moss 

Butler 

Hayden 

Muudt 

Capehart 

Hennlngs 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Case.  N  J 

Hill 

Proxmtre 

Case,  S.  DaK. 

Holland 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Russell 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Johnston.  8  C 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Keating 

Scott 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Dlrfcsen 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawau 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Long   La. 

Thurmond 

Ka.=tland 

Lusk 

Wiley 

Eaiender 

McCarthy 

William.'!.  Del. 

Kngle 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J 

Eirvln 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Pong 

McNamara 

Young  N  Dak 

Prear 

Mrtgniifion 

Young   Oh'.o 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Moss 
in    the    chair'.     A    quorum    is    present 
The    question    is    on    agreeing    to    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  on  this  amendment,  which 
is  a  little  complicated  and  somewhat 
technical.  I  believe  it  is  easy  to  be  mis- 
led by  it,  because  there  has  existed  for 
some  time  a  provision  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  requiring  that  50  percent 
of  the  shipments  under  the  act  must  be 
made  in  American  bottoms.  That  has 
been  applicable  to  shipments  from  the 
United  States  of  materials  supplied  by 
the  United  States. 

In  the  bill  there  is  a  new  provision 
relating  to  the  Indus  River  project. 
This  project  was  negotiated  primarily 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  headed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Black.  He  made  an  effort 
and  was  successful  in  enlisting  the  assist- 
ance of  five  other  countries:  Au^ralia, 
Canada,  Oermany,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  They  contribute 
to  the  program.  In  addition,  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  from  Ita  own  funds,  is 
making  substantial  amounts  available. 
So  that  that  la  a  further  non-American 
participation  In  the  progrnm. 

The  administration  very  strongly  rec- 
ommends defeat  of  this  amendment  I 
have  a  letter  from  Mr,  Dillon  to  Mr, 
Cuey  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Inatltute,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  it, 
In  which  Mr  Dillon  says  that  they  wish 
to  have  the  right  to  a  waiver,  and  that 
they  will  not  exercise  the  waiver  of  the 
50-50  clause  unless  it  becomes  necessary 
to  do  so. 

I  sec  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
trust  the  President  and  Mr  Dillon  when 
they  indicated  that  they  would  not  arbi- 
trarily exercise  such  a  waiver. 

The  bill  gives  the  right  to  the  exercise 
of  a  waiver,  however,  because  the  pro- 
gram will  go  on  for  10  years,  We  do  not 
know  how  the  program  will  develop.  It 
may  be  impo-sslble  to  meet  the  50-50 
provision.     However,   in   addition,   and 


overriding  all  of  that,  if  we  add  this  self- 
serving  provision  to  the  bill,  we  would  be 
inviting  the  other  countries  to  do  like- 
wige.  I  suppose  they  would  be  justified 
in  saying.  "Well,  we  ought  to  have  a  per- 
centage of  the  personnel,  as  well  as  the 
shipping,"  I  believe  this  would  make  it 
an  unmanageable  operation.  It  is  going 
to  be  directed  and  controlled  by  Inter- 
national Bank  procedures.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  a  MSA  operation.  It  will 
not  be  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
MBA. 

Mr.  Dillon  wrote  Mr  Casey,  presi- 
demt  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Inptitute,  as  follows: 

In  seeking  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
Indus  Basin  project  we  have  asked  for  per- 
missive authority  whereunder  the  President 
could  waive  the  requirements  of  the  cargo 
preference  legislation  with  respect  to  this 
particular  project  if  he  found  that  the  pro- 
\  Uions  of  the  cargo  preference  act  could  not 
be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding 
or  preventing  accomplishment  of  the  Indus 
B4sln  project. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  improper  ap- 
plication of  the  50-50  concept.  The  pur- 
pose of  .section  404  is  to  make  possible 
an  international  approach  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Indus  Basin,  and  this 
would  be  defeated  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
were  accepted. 

The   letter  continues: 

As  yoti  are  aware,  the  very  fabric  of  the 
pllinnlng  for  this  project  rests  \ipon  Its  mul- 
tUtiteral  character  and  upon  the  voluntary 
ngreement,  by  al!  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Ii.cl'is  BcLsin  development  fund,  to  refrain 
rroni  applying  to  their  contributions  the 
national  preference  requirement — of  what- 
ever nature — which  would  normally  govern 
the  use  of  such  funds  Were  the  United 
States  to  apply  preferential  conditions  to  lt« 
cotitrlbutlon.  we  could  not  logically  oppose 
the  application  of  countercondltlons  on  the 
cohtribu'-ions  of  other  nations.  Tiie  welter 
of  conflicting  national  conditions  which 
might  be  expected  to  ensue  would  complicate 
tlie  adnilnlstratlon  of  the  Indus  project  to 
the  point  where  the  present  propoaal  wovild 
no  longer  be  operable 

This  is  one  ca.se  where  v^e  ha\e  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  the  assistance  of  otlier 
countries.  If  it  Is  de.sned  that  this 
country  do  the  whole  job,  whicli  would 
nifan  a  much  greater  cxpen.sc  Uj  us,  in 
order  to  give  the  shipping  iiurrp.sts  a 
50^50  breuk,  of  course  the  Seiiaic  can  In- 
dicate Its  desire  However,  It  would  be 
a  very  improvident  thing  to  do. 

t  wish  the  RicoRD  to  show  the 
iiinounts  Involved  There  nir-  several 
categories  of  moneys  For  us  it  is  dol- 
liirs:  for  the  United  Kingdom,  pounds; 
for  Canada,  dollars,  and  so  on.  The 
total  Is  $307  million  Of  the  $307  mll- 
linri  In  grants,  the  United  States  pro- 
vides $177  million  The  United  King- 
dom gives  158  4  million.  New  Zealand, 
$2.8  million:  Oermany,  $30  million: 
Cnnada,  $23.2  million:  Austrnlin.  $156 
million  That  makes  $307  million,  of 
which.  It  will  be  noted,  we  give  a  little 
more  than  half. 

In  the  loan  we  have  made  to  Paki- 
stan, of  dollars,  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
applied  the  50-50  requirement,  because 
Pakistan  uses  that  money  in  any  way 
it  can  for  Its  own  development  That  Is 
a  hard  currency  loan,  not  a  grant. 


Then  there  is  a  loan  of  $80  miUion  in 
hard  currency  to  Pakistan.  That  is  a 
loan  by  the  International  Bank. 

In  local  currency  of  the  Unit-ed  States, 
we  have  made  loans  and  grants  equiv- 
alent to  $235  million  This  is  the 
amount  I  first  mentioned  It  is  in  the 
local  currency,  which  in  that  country  is 
rupees.  The  rupees  have  already  been 
generated  largely  by  the  shipment  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  apply 
the  50-50  principle  to  them.  If  the  SO- 
SO  arrangement  were  to  be  applied  to 
those  commodities  it  was  necessary  to 
do  so  when  they  were  shipped  in  the 
first  instance. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  part  of  the 
bill  IS  to  make  available  the  existing 
foreign  currency  we  already  own  in  the 
country  We  lend  India  $33  million,  and 
the  Bank  lends  India  $23  million,  making 
$56  million.  But  the  only  amount  which 
is  a  grant,  to  which  traditionally  the 
50-50  arrangement  applies  in  the  strictly 
governmental  programs,  is  the  $177  mil- 
lion which  we  are  granting,  and  which  is 
a  part  of  the  first  item. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  would 
be  a  very  great  divergence  from  the  tra- 
ditional application  of  the  50-50  pro- 
gram. I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  insist 
upon  the  elimination  of  the  waiver  pro- 
vision. The  waiver  is  a  right  given  the 
President.  It  provides  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  50-50  arrangement 
can  be  waived  by  him.  As  the  Under 
Secretary  says,  the  50-50  arrangement 
will  apply  so  long  as  it  is  feasible  But 
the  President  is  given  the  right,  when 
the  arrangement  becomes  mfeasible.  to 
waive  the  50-50  provision 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
"ill  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  this  provision  is  limited, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  Indus  Basin 
development '' 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT     Yes. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  It  l.s  limited  to 
that  one  tran.saction  The  50-50  pro- 
vision is  not  waived  in  other  pait.s  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Oh.  guodne.s.s,  no. 
It  applies  only  to  this  one  program  We 
have  been  beaten  too  often  by  the  Senate 
on  the  wliole  program  even  to  tliink 
about  that.  It  is  only  on  this  one  multi- 
lateral nrogrnm 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL  The  reason  for 
ft«kin«  the  question  in  thl.s  connection 
l.s  that  It  Is  not  only  tlie  United  States 
that  Is  involved,  but  many  oliier  coun- 
tries arc  Involved  with  the  United  States 
in  this  common  transaction 

Mr  KULUHIOHT  That  Is  correct. 
It  Ks  a  lO-yciir  program 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  So  If  wc  impose 
rcstrlcuon.s  with  respect  to  the  Indus 
Basin  development,  other  counlile,'*  can 
lmpo.se  re.strictiun.s  al.so,  and  it  will  be 
very  dlf!lcult  to  fulfill  the  overall  con- 
tracts 

Mr  FUIJiRIOHT  I  believe  that  1«  so. 
It  would  be  an  invitation  to  them  to  do 
that  Here  we  have,  or  are  about  to 
h.ave,  a  genuine  multilateral  program,  in 
which  we  get  assistance,  and  In  which  we 
do  not  have  to  carry  the  whole  burden. 
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That  is  something  we  ought  to  encour- 
age. Wherever  we  have  the  opporturuty 
to  enlist  assistance  from  some  of  our 
prosperous  allies,  we  ought  to  encourage 
it.  instead  of  discouraging  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  A,s  the  Senator 
has  said,  the  President  would  use  the 
privilege  of  giving  up  the  50-50  program 
only  if  he  found  it  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  That  Ls  correct. 
He  so  states  in  the  letter.  To  the  ex- 
tent possible,  if  in  thi.:  particular  in- 
stance it  would  be  neccs.sai-y  tc  go  below 
50-50,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
compensate  by  other  shipments  under 
mutual  security  in  other  areas.  In 
otlier  words,  tlie  level  will  be  raised 
above  50  percent  on  shipments  possibly 
to  the  Middle  East,  to  South  Asia,  or 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The 
letter  states  that  that  will  be  done  to 
the  extent  possible.  But  where  It  be- 
comes utterly  impossible,  then  the  Presi- 
dent wLshes  the  right  to  waive  If  lie 
exercises  the  right  of  waiver,  he  must 
report  that  fact  to  Congress  and  we 
can  then  do  whatever  seems  desirable. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  thank  the 
Sf-nator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  always  seem  to 
find  my.sclf  defending  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  is  not  a  natural  role  for 
me.  However,  in  this  case  the  program 
has  been  administered  veiT  fau-ly. 
These  figures  were  supplied  to  me  only 
this  morning. 

The  total  expenditures  for  freight 
charges  from  1948  through  June  1959. 
for  all  vessels — and  Uiis  is  under  the 
whole  mutual  security  program — were 
$1,661,621,000  Of  that  amount.  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  received  $1,170,582,000.  That 
is  70  5  percent  of  all   those  shipments. 

I  do  not  know  why  one  would  become 
suspicious  of  an  admini-straLion  which 
has  gone  20  percent  above  the  require- 
ment of  the  law  concerning  tiie  total 
dollar  amount  of  shipments.  Why 
should  there  be  the  suspicion  that  the 
administration  is  trying  to  undercut  the 
Amencan  merchant  marine?  If  anyone 
should  ask  me,  $1  170  billion  is  quite  a 
subsidy 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  asking  the 
question  because  I  have  always  been 
a  sU'ong  advocate  of  the  50-50  program, 
The  Indus  River  development  involves 
many  other  countries. 

I  can  see  that  we  ate  involved  with 
several  other  countries  in  a  very  com- 
plicated contract.  If  we  lu-slst  upon 
restrictions  of  our  own.  it  will  be  difUcult 
for  other  natlon.s  to  fulfill  their  part  of 
contracts  they  have  with  us.  I  wanted 
the  ojisurance  which  Uie  Setuitor  has 
ulvcn  me  that  there  will  be  no  yielding 
on    he  50-50  program. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  is  not  In- 
volved at  all.  Nothing  in  the  report 
would  lead  to  any  such  Idea, 

For  the  fincal  year  1959— just  last 
year— the  total  expenditures  under  the 
mutual  security  program  for  all  vessels 
amounted  to  $81  million.  U.8  vessels 
received  $48,700,000,  which  is  Just  over 
60  percent  of  the  total.  That  is  well 
alx)ve  the  minimum  required  by  law. 


The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
for  all  vessels,  is  $85  million,  and  the 
total  for  U.S.  vessels  is  $50  million,  an 
amount  which,  again,  runs  to  60  percent. 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  state 
for  the  record,  to  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  has  not  been  badly 
treated,  the  total  ojaerational  differential 
subsidies  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  To  June  1959  the  amount  was 
$994,443,995.  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be  any  real  complaint  about  that.  That 
IS  .Simply  for  operational  differential 
costs. 

The  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  was 
$154  million.  I  submit  that  the  advo- 
cates and  friends  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  have  nothing  to  apologize 
for.  They  have  done  an  extraordinarily 
good  job.  and  they  deserve  appreciation 
for  their  lifelong  devotion  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  done  so  feood  a  job 
for  his  particular  activity  as  these  people 
have  for  the  merchant  marine.  I  wish 
I  had  as  good  a  record  on  some  of  the 
items  in  which  I  have  been  interested. 
If  I  could  come  anywhere  near  being  so 
successful  in  some  of  the  programs  in 
which  I  have  an  interest.  I  would  be  very- 
proud. 

That  i.s  not  all  The  construction  dif- 
ferential, estimated  residual  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, 1937  to  1959.  was  $204,860,850.  In 
this  fiscal  year  alone  it  was  more  than 
$21  million.  The  total  operational  differ- 
ential plus  con.'-truction  differential  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1937  through  June  30, 
1959 — and  we  obtain  this  figure  by  add- 
ing together  the  amounts  for  those  two 
different  kinds  of  subsidies — came  to 
$1,149,304,845.  I  cite  that,  not  because 
it  is  directly  pertinent,  but  only  to  show 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  merchant  marine  that  it  will 
be  scuttled  because  of  a  waiver  in  con- 
nection with  this  one  single  project 
under  this  program.  This  may  be  a 
.small  matter,  but  I  think  it  Is  psycho- 
logically very  important  that  we  get 
-st^irted  with  the  idea  of  having  partici- 
pation by  the  other  countries  in  the  en- 
tire ivld  program 

In  my  (^pinion,  we  are  not  able  to  do 
the  complete  .lob:  and  even  If  we  were 
oble  to  do  the  complete  Job.  I  would 
not  want  our  country  to  attempt  to  do 
It.  I  think  we  need  the  assistance  of 
Germany,  England.  Canada,  and  the 
other  countries  I  have  mentioned.  I 
hoj)e  we  shall  have  assistance  from  the 
French  and  the  Italians  In  bearing  the 
cost.  Recently  Mr,  Dillon  went  to 
Europe,  to  try  to  promote  this  very  ar- 
rangement, by  means  of  conferences 
with  representatives  of  those  countries, 
I  think  he  has  made  some  prosress. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  In  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  a  multilateral  program,  the 
worst  thing  we  could  jwsislbly  do  would 
be  to  Insist  on  preferences  for  some  of 
the  groups  In  this  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  bo  me? 

Mr.  rULBRIQHT,    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  find  myself  In 
somewhat  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts.    I 


have  always  felt  that  this  50-50  provi- 
sion was  a  sound  one.  I  assume  that  in 
that  respect  my  view  differs  from  the 
view  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  But  certainly  I  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  discourage  other  na- 
tions from  participating  in  the  effort 
which  our  country  is  making  to  help 
the  less  well  developed  nations ;  I  beheve 
that  would  be  a  tragedy. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  advocated  that 
other  countries  do  more  in  that  respect. 
We  have  helped  to  get  them  on  their 
feet,  and  1  believe  we  have  reason  to 
expect  them  to  do  more  in  helping  them- 
selves and  in  helping  others. 

Let  me  ask  whether  this  is  the  first 
project  in  our  mutual  security  programs 
in  which  we  are  receiving  cooperation 
from  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  the 
other  nations  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  mentioned,  with  which  we  in  the 
Congress  have  dealt  under  the  mutual 
security  programs? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  recall 
any  other,  unless  we  include  programs 
such  as  that  of  the  International  Bank 
which  is  an  international  program:  But 
there,  certainly,  we  do  not  try  to  provide 
for  special  preferences.  So  far  as  I 
know,  under  the  mutual  security  opera- 
tions there  is  no  program  of  a  similar 
nature. 

I  may  say  that  the  whole  negotiations 
for  this  were  really  carried  on  by  the 
Bank ;  and  the  Bank  deserves  the  credit 
for  getting  the  agreement  for  Germany. 
England,  and  Canada  to  participate. 

Mr.  ISEATING.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
funds  which  we  might  appropriate  pur- 
suant to  this  Indus  Basin  development 
project,  to  further  it,  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Bank,  for  administration? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  likewise  the 
funds  contributed  by  the  other  countries 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Bank,  would 
they? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Therefore,  is  not  this 
the  first  tln.e  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  been  confronted  with  a  proposal 
for  our  country  to  participate  in  what 
might  be  called  a  Joint  venture  with 
other  nations  in  Uils  regard? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  the  excep- 
tion I  have  mentioned,  I  believe  that  to 
be  true.  Certainly  It  is  true  as  regards 
a  direct  development  project.  Certainly 
the  one  I  have  mentioned  is  a  Joint  proj- 
ect, as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr,    KEATING,    Certainly    I    would 
feel  uneasy  If  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, if  I  thought  It  would  upset  what\ 
we  have  done  in  Uie  past.    But  the  ScnO 
ator  from  Arkansas  has  assured  us  that 
that  is  not  the  intention. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  submitted  tlie 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  waiver. 
So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  voi.e  against  the  amendment,  and 
thus  will  vote  to  retain  the  language 
which  now  is  in  the  bill, 

Mr,  KEATING.  If  the  language  now 
In  the  tiUl  is  retained,  and  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryla.nd  Is  rejected,  then,  as  I  tmder- 
stand  It,  the  President  stlU  wUI  follow 
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ii\p  AO'SO  pi'ovliiiniv  umIm*  h«  la  mkUm* 
ft»d  th«t  to  (to  M)  would  Mi<iou«ly  in\- 
P4Kli«  or  pt'«v«nt  ihp  Koeomnllahm^nt  of 

\,hr>  p\irtK)M>«  of  UUh  liCi 

Ml-  Ktn.«HIClMT  TIml  IN  enrjwl 
tr  Uitt  M(>imt.fir  Mrh  Kh,y  oonnd^nor  in 
II IP  riinoi'piion  And  pi'oitr»m  of  ihp  Pim- 
idctti.  t  dm  MUt'tt  thf>  Mtinntoi'  cam  t-fty 
iiuon  \\\f  J*ip«ldpiu  not  to  not  urblti'mily 

Ml  KKATINO  Of  couiw,  I  hiiv» 
iirrrvi  ponnrtrncp  in  thr  PiMldpni  Npv- 
pithrlMw,  If.  In  ow  rmponnlblUty  to  l»y 
down  tfuldplinrn  which  nr**  to  be  followed 

Thr  ngui'CK  th«»  BmHtof  fron^  Aikun- 
HIM  hM  cited  d(>monAtr»tf  how  ihlM  Ad< 
mlnlstrAtion  hM  enrrlpd  out  the  man- 
date that  at  lea.iit  50  pcicpnl  tnunt  bv 
oarrlod  In  American  bottomn 

Mr,  rULBRIOHT     That  m  cnirrot 

Mr  KKATINO  Thp  Senator  hn» 
ihown  that  a  coniildprably  larger  amount 
than  SO  percent  ha«  been  carried  id 
American  bottoms 

Mr,  rULBRIOHT     That  In  correct 

Mr  KEATING,  Therefore,  I  thitik 
that  if  itrong  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  administer  this  provision  in 
•uch  a  way  that  he  would  not  depart 
from  the  50-50  arranaement  unless  hr 
waa  convinced  that  it  was  essential  to 
do  80  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  development  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  what  the  Senator  from  New- 
York:  has  said. 

Mr.  KEATINO  How  lont;  will  this 
development  project  lasf 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  It  i.s  a  10-year 
project.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
bothers  the  administration.  Of  course 
we  do  not  know  whether  m  5  years,  in 
thL  particular  area,  it  will  be  possible 
to  compensate,  through  shipments  to 
other  areas,  under  the  MSA,  if  any  de- 
cline below  50  percent  should  occur  in 
regard  to  the  Indus  River  Basin.  We 
are  Informed  that  insofar  as  possible  the 
administration  will  compensate  by  means 
of  other  shipments.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose there  are  other  shipments  into  the 
area,  not  for  the  Indus  River  Basin.  We 
are  told  that  the  Executive  will  try  to 
increase  those  amounts,  so  as  to  make 
the  overall  amount  at  least  50  percent. 
Only  when  that  can  be  done  will  it  re- 
sort to  the  waiver 

Mr.  KEATING  In  that  respect,  was 
there  not  considered  a  waiver  of  a  char- 
acter different  from  this  one,  which  pro- 
vided for  such  a  situation,  and  called  for 
compensation  by  means  of  the  shipments 
to  other  areas''  Wa.-^  not  that  provision 
placed  in  the  bilP 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  The  statement 
about  such  compensation  is  contained  in 
the  letter  from  S'x:retary  Dillon  to  Mr. 
Casey.  In  thp  letter  Mr.  Dillon  stated 
what  he  would  do.  I  intend  to  request 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  on  this  subject  is  in  Mr. 
Dillon's  letter  to  Mr  Casey;  in  the  let- 
ter Mr.  Dillon  explains  his  reasons  for 
it.  and  explains  what  he  expects  to  do, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  so  the  Recors  will 
be  complete,  the  letter,  dated  April  11, 
1960,  from  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under 
Secretary,  to  Mr.  Casey. 


Thorn  bolng  nn  ubipctlon  tht»  iptui 
WM  oi'dvrixt  to  b(>  nrliuod  in  ihp  Nmonn 
Ml  fnltowN; 

Wrt*>tt(i0fOM    /I  r*     4flH)  II     flDd 

Ml*  n*t  t'M  K  (lAavv 

tif'iilrtil    A»st>Hrnn  Mvtvhuui   Vicntt"  />i.»i 

iHit)     /mc  ,    WH«'HH0(rlM     It  (' 

t)«AN  Mr  I'AMiiv  t  t*f»t  III  y<i«ii  laiim  >•( 
A|U'll  rt  r#tfni-<Uiig  <lt»  ittoptinn  wl*li  i'n|ii». 
Ki>itUUv««  iif  \)\p  ittniiuiiip  liiiluaViv  'III  A|ii{| 
H  m  Wtllrh  WK  cll«tM|iMiP<l  Itir  |i|M|l(mpit  nn\»li(l- 
m^iU  til  \Ui>  Muninl  NutMiritv  Ac  rplt'init  u\ 

lh>    IlulvlA    nn«lH    |ir")»<M         t    fiMlwl    Hip    nir.  i. 

in|  liPlpfiil  itU<i  'tnd  h>)|i(<  tttttc  li  iii«Ma«>tl 
lilt  •\lh)i>rl    fof   ynvi 

A«  I  Ktnuxt  Hi  Uto  tnro'iiiit  the  Meeutlva 

hriiiu'))  h.Mk  \u>  intfiiUoii  wiukuoever  of  Mfk* 
in|  u,  iiii)i u't  rr>.iii  Mip  r  '.ii):i  <ii«d  poUoy  mi 

t'lfl;  In  Mil'  I'Kl-jJn  pir.'M  ri.  ■(>  ttgUUtlon. 
tis  lorkliit^  ini  i\:ni"r,(ln\ri , '  If-'i'irf  lu  lllP 
Ilitlun  Biolll  prnjnct  W»'  hi\\'r  Hfiki'd  for  ppr* 
inlanlvp  iilMlorllV  whrrPUlicliT  Mr  I'l'initnt 
I'lillUl  *i\lvn  ih(i  rrqulrplllciiU  uj  Ihc  cafgO 
prrr<'r"n('p  Ipgitlntinn  with  rtipeot  to  thU 
piU*uou;.»r  prnjp<  I  if  ii«  found  th»t  tht  pro* 
vKloiii  of  Mtp  ci\r^o  pr»rar«<nc»  not  ouuld  not 
))p  ru;;\  nnitintd  without  Mrtouily  impedini 
nr  |)rpvpnting  aecompllahmeiU  of  th«  Indvu 
Biw"in  projart 

An  wp  hftvt  fxplntiiPd  to  thp  CnngrtM  snd 
to  yt)u  iind  your  HMOoiaiPii.  wt  do  tint  fort- 
«»•#  nppd  to  axcrclM  thl«  nurhority  in  th» 
nmir  f-iturc  If  thr  prr^pnt  pr>griim«  of  m- 
.■^Htniice  under  tlip  Mutual  Security  Act  were 
to  rotirinup  r\t  rtpproxlmntriy  prwent  lov«li 
nvfr  the  ppriixl  of  tune  ih^i  will  b«  rtqulred 
t  ^  fciniplrtc  the  Indui  Baaln  project,  we 
cniiid  prohahly  he  reasonably  confldenl  that 
no  nerr.wify  to  w:\lve  the  provUloni  of  the 
citgo  prcforenre  lp«islfttlon  woiUd  arloe. 

ypt.  the  fftct  th.it  we  antlclpftte  ability  to 
cornpeusate  wlthir,  the  regular  mutual  «e- 
curi'v  program  fir  the  required  proportion 
of  the  tonnaife  deriving  from  Implements- 
thm  from  the  Indus  Basin  project  may  tend 
to  obscure  the  importance  which  attache* 
to  the  rrque^'od  authority  to  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  the  cargo  preference  leglsla- 
ti'in  with  repjiect  to  this  particular  project. 
As  vou  are  .Hware,  the  very  fabric  of  the 
planning  for  this  project  rests  upx5n  Ita  mul- 
tUfcteral  character  and  upon  the  voluntary 
aetepnif-nt.  bv  all  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Ir.flus  B-asm  Development  Fund,  to  refrain 
from  applying  to  their  contributions  the  na- 
ti'Knal  prefprence  requirements — of  whatever 
nature — which  would  normally  govern  the 
use  of  such  funds.  Were  the  United  States 
to  apply  preferential  conditions  to  Its  con- 
tribution, we  could  not  logically  oppose  the 
appUciitlon  of  countercondltlons  on  the 
contributions  of  other  nations.  The  welter 
of  conflicting  national  conditions  which 
might  be  expected  to  ensue  would  compU- 
cate  the  administration  of  the  Indus  proj- 
ect: to  the  point  where  the  present  proposal 
would  no  longer  be  operable  You  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the  achievement 
of  the  present  solution  to  the  Indus  problem 
have  been  enormous,  and  that  we  may  not 
again  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  so- 
lution, should  we  lose  this  opportunity.  For 
thase  reasons,  we  would  not  wish  to  attach 
ar.j-  condition  of  preference  to  our  Indus 
cootrlbutlon — although  there  is  no  reason 
t*j  believe  that  subvStantlal  amounts  of  Indus 
tonnage  would  not  move  on  tr.S.-flag  ves- 
sel*. Should  this  amount  prove  to  be  lower 
than  that  required  under  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence legislation,  we  believe  that  compensat- 
ing adjustments  in  other  MSP-financed  cargo 
traffic  patterixs  will  obviate  the  need  in  the 
near  future  to  request  actual  u-se  of  the 
waiver  authority.  Even  if  the  program  of 
assistance  to  south  Asia  declines  substan- 
tially, we  believe  that  comp>ensatlng  adjust- 
ments could  hold  application  of  the  waiver 
authority  to  minimal  levels. 
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\»   y.iii   Hole   In    ymir   latUr   it..    <•<    >< 

ol    lngUI<«l|Mli    la   itlf'li    Hint    N    hlli  >      ntllf 

MU<     |ll  iilliMilllI     lUUIMIlllHPn  I     IlltB     lUMMi     ll|l>>'<t|| 

hv    llip   noM»p  CiinuniUi'p  mi   l^iunim    Ailoiii 
t    il'i    II. >i    lipiipvr    Hint    tli<>   (<ki<iM(i«i>    lititjtrl) 

•■linlllil  1).'!  H|MMn|>l  i<«M<IV  tuUlU.  WllllUlUW  l^ 
HMpiPul    fur    (  I    .,      on.  iil|llll<lli 

t)ll\|nUn|V    ll't"    ih.(lll>l     I*    una    ft'f    Mlf    f'-f 

IM  P-o    to    llfll'linhlP    t\t|lt    H    Will    hm \r ' 

VkllpMiri      |i      wlahpii     to     MPtlV      HiP     ii'lMiiil'V 

•Mi'mht  1  liplii'sp  Ihnt  Ihp  nu'liority  it.ipn  n  i| 
npiiou^lv  tlupnipu  tlip  liiiprput  of  thn  iiu\ii. 
Um\<>  huluNtr\  iitiil  lltii'  till'  pmiilpni'P  of  km.  \\ 
AUlhorlty  will  prnsuiP  u  ukrhil  ,i>.>oi  o  .  ,• 
aliouUI  till'  I'oiiiiiiriviuy  iti  Ik«  whii  Ii  iim|  i,ii.« 
Its  eKarcUa  lii  orUar  In  uocontpliiih  the  in>> 

tortniu  purpueaa  aought  through  ilia  InUua 
ARin  jtrnjaot. 

I  bellrve  thnt  you  ttnd  your  enllenguaa  do 
npprarlnta  tha  uliininnnnt  ol>Ja«tlvaa  which 
thn  IndUM  nivrr  nn*ln  projprt  wmilil  prnmute, 
Aa  you  know  the  ilriitv  in  thp  «nhit|i>ii  of  thia 
prublain     liin     ."i.i^     iuxjhIi-  i<<|     riMiMomiiitpa 

between  India  .o.d  iv>kim<io  iv  itdro  m.  m.>« 
project  ahould  be  of  mnjur  •iKuKUnncp  iii 
reducing  Interimtlonal  t^nalonn  a«  wpll  na 
provldinf  major  economic  brnrnta  In  aouth 
Aatn, 

In  turn  wa  hnva  nn  Intention  nf  dep»rttn| 
from  the  eatabltahed  policy  on  caffn  prefer* 
ence  We  will  exert  every  effort  in  avoid  anjr 
need  to  exerciee  the  waiver  authority  which 
la  aought  but  we  believe  lu  poeaeaalon  would 
be  of  algnlficant  advantage  to  tha  \3M.  Gov* 
ernment. 

Sincerely  yoin^, 

Douolah  DiixoN, 

Under  St>crttary. 

Mr  KEATTNO  Mr.  Prwldent.  Will  the 
Senator  fi  urn  Ai  karuag  yield  further  to 

me ' 

Mr    FT'LBRIOHT      I  yield. 

M:  KEAIINO  Was  not  that  provided 
on  pa«e  7  of  House  bill  11510,  as  passed 
by  the  other  body?  I  refer  to  the  lan- 
guaKe  to  the  effect  that  compensating 
allowances  are  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  other  programs,  in  the  case  of 
shipments  to  the  .same  area  which  the 
provisions  of  section  901 'bi  are  appli- 
cable. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  That  Is  in  the 
House  bill 

Mr.  KEATING  Yes.  I  am  referring 
to  the  House  bill  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  feel  as  strongly  opposed 
to  language  such  as  that,  as  he  does 
about  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Maryland? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Quite  .so.  The  ad- 
ministrations  letter  comments  on  that, 
in  that,  as  I  explained,  the  administra- 
tion will  do  what  it  can  But  it  cannot 
tell  how  much  the  volume  of  aid  will  be 
under  the  mutual  security  program  to 
this  area,  and  whether,  if  it  declines — 
and  we  hope  it  will  decline — they  will  be 
able  to  compensate. 

But  the  clear  statement  of  the  admin- 
istration is  that,  if  possible,  they  will 
comE>ensate  in  accordance  with  that  lan- 
guage. But  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
mandatory. 

The  point  is  that,  in  addition,  if  it 
becomes  impractical,  we  want  the  Pres- 
ident to  have  authority  to  waive  it.  if 
that  is  necessary — but  only  in  an  ex- 
treme situation.  So  the  President  will 
have  to  compensate  by  means  of  other 
shipments  into  this  area,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible However,  they  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently large.  We  hope — I  certainly 
hope — shipments  under  mutual  security 
into  this  area  will  decline. 
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Mr  KKATINO  Wh»t  U  mi»Nr\t  by  tho 
\uti(1«  Mimv  hiokV'  Crii  thr  Nrimtoi 
nuiu  ArkgnaM  l»U  maf 

Mr  nn.linicm'r  l  think  Miuthaiui 
Anirt  IK  rriMtnl  In  olh^r  word*,  Ihnre 
s^inilil  noi  Up  rnnipfihKAllnii  fnr  ahlp- 
\\\v\\\*  ici  lloulh  AmpricK.  Ii>l  u«  aity  It 
u  Miht  hnvp  to  br  for  Mhlprnftita  into 
Miiithra^l  Aala  whrtp  thi»y  would  com- 
iirn«ni^  In  inrrwiMlng  ihr  amnuiit  alxivp 
the  r\0  50  jrrrnnt 

Mr  KIIATINO  IVwa  thr  Brnalor 
fiom  ArkuniiM  tw\  that  to  maki*  that 
utinnitpmrnt  mandatory  would  br  to  tlr 
ihrir  handu  too  much'' 

Mr  PULBRIOHT  That  Im  corrrcl 
Not  only  (lora  the  Senator  from  Aikan- 
sa.N  ftTl  tlat  way.  It  la  thp  way  thp  ad- 
tniiU'«trftll)n  fprla  I  think,  in  a  multl- 
liiinal  aHrppment.  that  apeclal,  petty 
incfprcncfN  on  one  little  Item  -  thla  In  n 
.small  itpf!!  in  thr  overall  program  — 
should  not  be  provided,  becauae  It  would 
!)»•  rlnirly  reaented  by  other  participant* 
in  ihp  proiiram 

Mr  KKATINO     I  thank  thr  Senator 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President  will  the 
Srtiiit.or  ylpld? 

Mr  rUlBRIOHT  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky 

Mr  COOPER  I  understand  the  rea- 
Ron.s  which  led  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  SenatoiH  from  other  States 
which  ha\p  larwe  shipping  InleresUs  to 
\mnt  to  maintain  the  principle  which 
ha.s  been  followed  in  the  past,  and  I 
would  say  In  general  it  la  a  good  princi- 
ple But  1  wish  to  raise  the  issue,  if  it 
has  not  already  been  raised,  of  what  I 
think  jHMhaps  is  a  larger  Interest  The 
Senator  knows  that  since  the  partition 
of  India,  there  has  been  great  tension 
between  Pakistan  and  India  I  think 
anyone  who  has  been  there  knows  the 
bitterness  of  the  feeling  between  the  two 
countries.  One  of  their  problems  has 
been  the  u.5e  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
River  It  las  been  believed  that  if  the 
dillerencefi  between  the  two  countries 
over  this  liver  could  be  composed,  the 
resolution  of  those  diflerences  could  lead 
to  and  estiiblish  a  first  step  toward  the 
easinK  of  tensions,  and  perhaps  toward 
a  final  .settlement  of  their  differences, 
over  a  perixl  of  years  So  it  is  of  great 
Importance  to  peace  and  good  relations 
in  that  area. 

Someone  may  ask.  Well,  of  what  tm- 
ptirtance  i.'  that  to  the  United  States? 
Both  of  the.se  countries  are  friends  of 
the  United  States  "  Yet  the  fact  that 
these  diffe-ences  exist  between  them 
makes  our  iwn  relations  with  those  two 
countries  d  fUcult. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
In  trying  to  find  some  way  to  resolve 
the  differences  over  the  Indus  River. 
Other  countries  have  entered  into  those 
negotiations.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  loaklng  to  the  larger  interest 
of  the  Nation,  looking  to  the  interest 
of  composing  the  differences  between 
those  two  countries,  and  looking  to  a  day 
when  perhaps  both  friends  will  not  be 
estranged  Irom  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  their  own  differences,  not  to 
make  this  riovement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  adhere  to 
some    principle    which,    in    the    broad 


gagp.  i«  of  imtmrlahca  U)  U)«  Unllod 
MiatM,  and  if  wa  dafaat  aueh  »  broMl 
and  gixipral  and  dMiri^la  uurpoMi  m 
thiH  wp  ahall  \}»  doing  Nomi>i>uni  whloh 
la  injurliiuN  to  tha  broad  InloriNila  of  the 
UmiukI  NtatM 

Mr  rUlJimcHtT  1  api»rprlau«  tha 
aiateinent  of  the  SenaUM  1  think  ha  la 
abaolul-ely  rorreel  1  will  cloae  with  one 
othpi   thought 

The  adminiattation  la  ipqulitKl  to  re* 
ix)rt  lo  Congrpaa  if  it  (Icmhi  pxarclae  tht 
waiver  If  at  that  time  it  ahould  appear 
that  the  admlnlatratlon  did  no  arbt* 
trarily  and  there  waa  no  riMiaon  for  It 
rxrept  It  wiahed  to  Injure  American  ahlp- 
ing  and  v)  on,  I  am  certain  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  the  Senator  from 
Wivshinnton  and  other  Senatora  will 
rnU(*  ai)  kinds  of  noiae  in  Ihla  body  I 
am  certain  the  admlnlatratlon  will  not 
do  It  without  HufTlclent  juatlf^oatlon 
ConuiTHs  tequirea  the  admlnlatratlon  to 
iriKiri  any  waiver  to  the  Congreaa 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT      I  yield 

Mr  BUTLER  The  Senator  well 
knows  the  only  thing  wr  could  do  would 
be  to  make  a  lot  of  noUe,  becauae  once 
this  becomes  law,  the  only  way  we  could 
deal  with  the  situation  would  be  to  over- 
ride a  veto  of  the  President  We  might 
talk,  but  we  could  do  very  little  about  It, 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  The  Senator  shows 
very  little  confidence  in  the  President. 
He  Is  not  going  to  waive  this  provision 
arbitrarily 

Mr  BUTLER.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  This  Is  a  limitation  which  would 
be  in  effect  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
The  State  Department  has  categorically 
.said  It  does  not  see  any  application  of  It 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  Congress  were  golnji  to  stay  away 
and  not  be  in  session  for  2  or  3  years, 
there  might  be  some  merit  to  the  con- 
tention that  this  provision  is  needed  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  put  the  langu- 
age in  the  bill,  but  the  Congress  is  go- 
lUK  to  be  here.  This  project  will  go 
along  the  same  as  ever.  All  that  will 
happen  will  be  that  when  American 
money  is  used  to  buy  American  material 
in  America,  half  of  it  will  be  shipped 
abroad  in  American  bottoms.  We  are 
not  interfering  with  international  rela- 
tions We  are  not  ui>setting  anything. 
Wc  are  saying  Congress  should  retain  its 
power  to  legislate,  and  not  give  it  to  the 
e.xecutive  on  a  10-year  blanket  authority. 
That  is  what  the  language  does.  That  is 
especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  said  he  sees 
no  application  or  need  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  I  regret  very 
much  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  significance  of  it. 

Mr  BUTLER  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  being  introduced  in  legislation 
of  this  type,  for  the  first  time,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  minute  any  foreign  nation 
puts  money  in  a  project,  and  commingles 
Its  funds  with  ours,  they  become  inter- 
national funds,  and  that  all  national  law- 
should  be  suspended  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  philosophy.  This  is  the 
entering  wedge. 


Mr  rUMIWOJIT  Thp  Hanator  from 
Arkiu\aaa  did  not  ongtnale  U  It  urig- 
inatiMl  with  tha  iMtminialraUim 

Mr     turrt.Kn     Tha    H^mUiV    twm 

Arkanaaa  rptuttmiaaa  Iha  valldily  of  Dip 
point  I  hayp  juat  madp,  doM  he  notv 

Mr  nJI.«niaHT  l  UUnk  Uia  ari^ 
miiUalraUon  and  tha  InVoftMUonal 
nank  havi>  bepn  very  wiae  in  what  Ihey 
have  doni'  ThIa  piovialon  haa  no  »•»• 
lallon  lo  Arkanaaa,  and  there  la  no  in* 
tPtPNt  in  It  from  thp  standpoint  of  my 
HUte  It  la  only  in  the  inlereet  of  the 
national  welfare,  and  panioularly  In 
tt7inK  to  vet  other  oountrlea  to  help  via 
bear  thla  burden,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  not  be  Intereated 
in  appropriaUng  money  for  the  enure 
coat  of  thla  project.  He  would  object  to 
that  much  more  than  he  doea  to  Una 
propoaal 

Mr  BUl'LER  I  reapectfully  aay  there 
la  no  reaaon  for  It.  Thla  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  oontrlbutlona  of  other  natlorui 

The  Inter-Induj  project  will  go  ahead, 
whether  tliia  language  la  deleted  or  re- 
malm  in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  uell  knowa  that 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  know  Juat  the  oppoalte  In 
my  opinion,  it  Is  Just  the  oppoalte 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  addlUon.  the  Sena- 
tor will  not  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  putting  up  80  percent  of  the 
money  for  this  purpose;  will  he? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  The  Senator 
knows  loans  made  by  the  International 
Bank  have  never  been  on  the  50-50 
shipping  basis.  We  cannot  lend  money 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  lend  you  this 
money,  and  you  are  going  to  pay  it  back, 
and  at  th(>  same  time  you  have  got  to 
pay  big  subsidies  to  our  shipping."  We 
have  never  done  that.  The  only  way 
the  50-50  provision  would  apply  would 
t>e  If  inteniatlonal  op>erations  and  other 
countries  were  not  involved.  The  part 
to  which  it  would  apply  would  be  the 
grant  F>art,  which  I  mentioned,  the  $177 
million  provision.  That  Is  the  part  to 
which  it  could  be  apphed. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  How  will  the  loans  be 
repaid? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     In  rupees 

Mr.  BUTLER.     In  soft  currency. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     In  rupees. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  Oovernment 
ever  does  get  the  money  back,  it  will 
be  paid  back  in  rupees. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  shipping.  We  will  be  repaid 
in  rupees. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  question  that,  when  American 
money  is  being  paid  out,  and  when 
America  is  being  given  away,  we  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  half  of  the  material. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  If  the  Senator  be- 
lieves what  he  is  saying,  that  this  is  a 
giveaway  program,  he  ought  to  vote 
against  the  whole  program.  If  the 
Senator  does  not  think  this  program  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  country,  he  ought 
to  vote  against  it.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation in  voting  for  a  giveaway  program. 
If  that  is  what  the  Senator  believes,  he 
should  vote  against  the  program.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  giveaway  program. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve a  $177  million  grant  is  not  a  give- 
away? If  it  is  not  a  giveaway,  what  is 
it? 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment In  the  security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  To  build  a  dam  in  the 
Indus  Basin? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT     That  ia  correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  may  be,  or  it  may 
not  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  That  is  what  the 
President  eisked. 

Mr.  BUTUER.  It  may  work  against 
the  United  States.     Nobody  knows. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President 
asked  for  this  on  that  basis.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  time  and  time  aRain  that 
the  program,  including  this  F>art  of  the 
program  as  well  as  the  rest  of  it,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  I  have  never  heard  the  present 
President  or  any  other  President  say  to 
the  Senate  that  we  are  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, an  eleemosynary  institution, 
and  that  all  we  are  doing  is  looking  for 
places  to  throw  money  away. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  If  the  Senator  be- 
lieves what  he  says,  he  should  never  voce 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  more  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT       I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  amendment 
fails,  even  though  the  State  Department 
has  said  it  can  see  no  use  whatever  it 
could  make  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
it  could,  nevertheless,  the  day  after  the 
bill  became  law.  put  a  waiver  mto  effect 
and  deprive  American  ships  of  their  due 
proportion  of  the  carrying  business, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  assume  that  these  men  are 
liars  and  are  deceitful,  that  they  are 
against  American  shipping,  they  could 
do  so.  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 
I  think  these  men  mean  what  they  say. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  men  have 
given  us  their  solemn  assurance,  in  their 
letter,  that  they  have  no  such  intention. 

Mr  BUTLER.  How  about  the  incom- 
ing administration?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  a  new  administration  should 
live  up  to  these  assurances' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Most  certainly 
there  is. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Have  we  any  real  as- 
surance that  a  new  admini.stration  will 
do  so? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  That  is  the  tradi- 
tion in  this  country  I  have  no  doubt. 
regardless  of  which  party  wins  the  elec- 
tion, the  administration  will  live  up  to 
the  solemn  declaration  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  I  do  not  see  any 
justification  ica  assuming  that  these 
men  are  trying  to  sabotage  the  American 
merchant  marine.  That  is  the  reason  I 
read  the  figures. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  surely 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  enormous 
subsidy  which  has  been  paid  out  by  the 
country  to  support  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  there  is  such  an 
enormou.^  subsidy  which  has  been 
paid 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  rea.son,  of 
course,  is  that  it  costs  twice  as  much  to 
carry  the  cargo. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Then  why  are  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
tX'partment  of  Defen.so  so  gravely  wor- 
ried at  the  present  time  about  the  state 
Of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and 
how  woefully  deficient  it  is?  How  does 
the  Senator  add  those  things  up?  They 
do  not  add  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  All  I  can  say  is 
tha:  American  slupping  has  probably 
been  .subsidized  to  such  a  great  extent 
that  the  shippers  have  lost  most  of  their 
Initiative  That  often  happens  to  com- 
panies and  to  people  when  they  are 
not  left  to  exercise  a  little  ingenuity  on 
their  own. 

Mr.  BITTLER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  there  is  one  Ameri- 
can shipping  company  which  has  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  every  dollar  of  subsidy  it  has 
ever  received,  and  other  companies  are 
returning  a  high  proportion  of  their 
sub.sidies  They  are  not  so  laggard  as 
the  Senator  seems  to  think.  Like  all 
other  Americans,  the  merchant  marine 
IS  trying  to  do  a  t;ood  )ob  at  the  lowest 
piissible  cost. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  trying 
to  attack  shipping.  I  have  simply  sup- 
plied the  figures  which  were  given  to 
me. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  is  not 
attacking  shipping,  but  he  is  trying  to 
take  the  cariroe.s  away 

Mr  FUl,BRIGHT  I  think  the  .Sena- 
tor from  MaiTland  ought  to  be  proud 
of  the  tremendous  job  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  done  in  setting  these 
.sub-sidie.s.  I  wish  I  could  do  .something 
like  that  for  .some  of  the  poor  little  pro- 
tzrams  with  which  I  am  associated.  The 
Senator  ou,'?ht  to  be  proud  of  his  job, 
and  not  belittle  it  at  all. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
.vield  to  me? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  am  ready  to 
yield  the  floor,  but  I  am  Klad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  should  like  to  clarify 
one  point.  I  think  the  .Senator  from 
Arkan.sa,s  and  the  .Senator  from  Mary- 
land have  proceeded  on  an  assumption 
which  may  very  well  be  true,  but  I 
wanted  to  have  the  point  clarified,  .so 
that  if  we  leave  the  laneuaee  in  the  bill 
it  will  be  understood.  This  is  for  the 
whole  10-year  period' 

Mr    FULBRIGHT     That  is  correct 

Mr  KEATING  If  it  were  to  be  mis- 
managed by  the  Pre.<'ident  or  by  any  suc- 
ce.s.sor.  would  it  not  be  open  to  us  to 
make  a  different  provision,  as  we  made 
the  yearly  appropriations  thereafter'' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  would  certainly 
think  so. 

Mr  KEATING  That  is  my  impres- 
f::cn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Any  waiver  has  to 
be  reported.  If  there  is  a  waiver  the  lan- 
guage expressly  requires  that  it  will 
have  to  be  reported  to  the  Congress.  At 
that  time.  I  am  sure,  there  would  be 
B  grave  questioning  of  the  matter,  and 
of  the  justification  for  the  action.  The 
action  would  have  to  be  justified. 


Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  indicated 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
others  might  yell  about  it.  Not  only 
could  they  yell  about  it,  but  I  might  well 
yell  about  it  also.  In  addition,  would  it 
not  be  open  to  change  by  us,  if  there 
were  what  we  felt  was  improper  man- 
agement of  the  provisions  of  the  law? 
Would  the  matter  not  be  open  to  us,  to 
make  a  revision  in  the  annual  appropri- 
ations to  the  Bank,  for  tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  think  that  cer- 
tainly could  bo  done.  I  think  the  only 
deterrent  would  be  the  wisdom  of  it 
under  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  point.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
for  helping  to  clarify  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  very  emphatically  express 
a'^rcement  with  the  views  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  lived  in  India  for  some  3  years, 
and  I  know  how  very  serious  is  this  area 
of  tension  between  India  and  Pakistan 
It  is  the  hope  and  the  prayer  of  many 
that  this  development  project,  in  which 
our  country  is  engaging,  along  with 
others,  will  be  a  source  of  removal  of 
those  tensions  and  will  permit  these  two 
great  countries  to  Uve  in  peace  and  in 
harmony.  I  certainly  thuik  it  is  a  most 
important  single  factor  in  that  regard. 
I  would  not  want  to  cast  any  vote  which 
in  any  way  would  interfere  with  the  fine 
development  of  this  basin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  muclv 

Mr  BLTLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  t<j  me  for  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr.  BITLER  I  simply  want  to 
clarify  the  Record.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  verj-  close  to  this 
50-50  program 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  .surely  do  know 
that. 

Mr  BUTLER  I  have  worked  on  it. 
with  the  .Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  realize  that.  I 
give  the  Senator  full  credit. 

Mr  BUTLER  I  have  been  close  to 
the  program  I  have  seen  many  as- 
.saults  which  have  been  made  on  it.  I 
have  seen  the  cunning  of  those  assaults. 

I  do  not  make  the  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  way  to  undermine  the  SO- 
SO  program  I  do  not  make  that  state- 
ment, because  I  do  not  honestly  believe 
it  is  tnie  However,  this  could  very  well 
be  the  broad  way  the  whole  50-50  pro- 
gram could  be  set  aside.  All  we  would 
need  to  do  i-s  to  transfer  the  mutual  se- 
curity money  in  any  quantity  we  want 
to  an  international  bank  and  out  would 
go  the  50-50  program.  We  all  know- 
that. 

This  represents  the  establishment  of 
a  policy  which  could  destroy  the  50-50 
procrram.  T  do  not  say  it  i.s  being  done 
deliberat.oJ>-,  but  it  i.s  something  which 
could  destroy  the  program.  It  is  my 
duty  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Of  couise.  I  think 
the  national  interest  would  be  well 
served  if,  in  the  entire  program  of  de- 
velopment in  the  underdeveloped  part 
of  the  world,  we  could  obtain  paiticipa- 
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lion  by  th?se  other  countries  on  a  basts 
such  as  that  represented  in  this  ap- 
proach. Our  whole  Government  would 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  money  if 
we  could  (,'et  such  participation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  in  or- 
der to  save  the  50-50  program,  wants 
the  United  States  to  undertake  the 
whole  proiiam,  he  i.s  entitled  to  want 
that  done  That  Ls  the  alternative  to 
this  kind  of  program  I  do  not  think 
It  would  serve  our  purposes  It  would 
be  vastly  more  expensive  for  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  only  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee,  on  page  52  of  its  re- 
port, paid  special  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, when  it  said,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page: 

Notice  shiill  also  be  given  to  the  Commit- 
tef  on  Poreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of  Representative* 
of  any  det«  rmlnatlon  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  451  (except  with  re8p>ect  to 
unvouchered  funds)  and  under  the  last 
clause  of  th?  second  sentence  of  section  404. 
and  copies  ef  any  certification  as  Ui  loyaltj 
under  sertirn  531   shall   be  filed   with  them 

In  Other  words,  we  especially  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Sp>»aker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives v.ould  be  notified  of  any  waiv- 
ing We  did  not  overlook  the  matter. 
We  tried  to  make  it  as  plain  as  we  could. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  should  like  to  speak 
much  longer. 

In  the  first  place,  this  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal to  do  something  with  the  Indus 
River.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
I  are  for  that  project,  and  I  have  been 
for  such  proposals  as  long  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has.  as  long  as  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress 

Second,  the  question  has  nothing  to 
do  with  other  countries  participating  in 
the  World  Bank 

Third.  I  do  not  know  why  other  coim- 
tries  would  fail  to  go  mto  the  program 
because  we  suggest  hauling  some  of  the 
cargo  in  American  ships  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  says  that  if  we  want  to 
destroy  this  kind  of  program  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  insi.st  on  the  50-50  pohcy, 
which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Why  should  any  other  country  which 
wants  to  go  mto  the  program  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  go  into  it  because  we  suggest 
hauling  some  of  the  cargo  in  American 
ships? 

Fourth,  I  cannot  find  a  bit  of  testi- 
mony by  any  witness  to  the  effect  that 
the  proposed  waiver  is  needed.  There 
may  be  such  testimony,  but  I  do  not  find 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  FUI. BRIGHT,  No  one  ever  con- 
ceived of  the  possibility  of  trying  to  in- 
sist on  the  50-50  policy  in  this  kind  of 
program  under  the  Intematonal  Bank. 
It  has  never  been  done;  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  testimony  on  the  subject.  The 
reason  why  I  have  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  the  amendment  made  In 
the  House,  In  an  effort  to  Impose  the  SO- 
SO  arrangement.    Of  course  there  is  no 


testimony  on  it.    There  is  testimony  on 
the  Indus  River  Basin. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  testi- 
mony on  this  question  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  tesU- 
mony  on  the  50-50  policy  because  it 
never  occurred  to  anyone  that  the  50-50 
policy  would  be  sought  to  be  apphed  to 
this  kind  of  project,  because  it  is  so 
unsuitable. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  typical  of 
the  State  Department  Every  time  it 
has  an  opportunity,  in  connection  with 
some  bill,  to  suggest  a  waiver  of  the 
50-50  policy,  it  does  so. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  .said  that 
the  Senator  from  Marvland  and  others 
may  not  have  much  faith  in  the  State 
Department  when  the  Department  says 
it  will  make  up  for  the  difference.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  State 
Department  has  always  been  opposed  to 
the  50-50  provision.  It  has  been  opposed 
in  principle,  and  outsE>okenly  opposed. 
It  has  tried  on  every  occasion  p>ossible 
to  weaken  it. 

Where  this  waiver  proposal  comes 
from,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  in  the 
testimony.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subsidies  on  American  ships.  The 
only  reason  for  the  50-50  provision, 
which  we  tried  to  put  into  other  bills,  is 
to  give  American  ships  some  cargo,  so 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  such  high 
subsidies. 

xMr  FULBRIGHT.     This  is  a  subsidy. 

-Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  only 
rea.son  for  it, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre'sident. 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  what 
the  Senator  means.  This  is  a  subsidy. 
This  is  a  disguised  subsidy.  These 
goods  could  be  shipped  in  other  ships,  at 
le.ss  than  is  charged  in  American  ships. 
This  is  a  subsidy,  only  it  is  disguised 
under  the  50-50  provision. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  quite  understand.  We  have 
a  law  which  provides  that  if  ships  are 
to  fly  the  American  flag  we  will  F>ay  the 
difference  between  foreign  operating 
costs  and  what  it  costs  to  operate 
.American-flag  ships.  That  is  the  sub- 
sidy to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
That  runs  for  24  years.  We  pay  that 
subsidy  under  the  law.  Also,  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  if  a  com- 
pany makes  more  than  10  percent  profit, 
there  is  a  recapture,  and  that  money 
comes  back.  The  more  American  ships 
operate,  the  more  cargo  they  haul,  and 
the  less  we  have  to  i>ay  in  subsidies.  We 
say  that,  so  long  as  we  are  paying  out 
our  money  to  go  overseas  to  help  people, 
the  lea.s-t  we  should  do  is  to  give  our 
American-subsidized  ships  a  chance  at 
the  cargo,  so  that  we  will  not  pay  out  as 
much  in  subsidies  to  keep  them  or>erat- 
ing.  This  Is  a  subsidy,  in  that  we  are 
going  to  put  the  cargo  on  American 
ships. 

I  know  where  this  proposal  comes 
from.  This  is  not  to  satisfy  India  or 
Pakistan.  They  do  not  care  anything 
about  it.  This  is  to  satisfy  Great  Brit- 
ain. Great  Britain  has  conducted  a  con- 
sistent compaign  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  out  of  the  State  Department, 
ever  since  we  adopted  the  50-50  pro- 


\ision.  Tlie  British  have  been  against 
it  They  have  even  held  meetings  on  the 
subject.  They  held  a  meeting  here  this 
spring,  in  the  hope  that  that  provision 
would  be  eliminated.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  recommended  that  we  elimi- 
nate it  in  connection  with  the  agricul 
tural  program. 

The  State  Department  has  said  pub- 
licly and  privately  for  years  that  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  provision.  That  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland  and  I — at  least. 
I  speak  for  my.self — have  not  much  faith 
m  what,  the  State  Department  or  Mr. 
Dillon  says  m  the  letter.  He  did  not  say 
so  in  Uie  testimony.  That  is  why  we 
suggest  that  if  the  State  Department 
wants  to  turn  about,  and  believes  in  this 
.sort  of  thing  for  the  American  merchant 
marine,  the  House  amendment  would  not 
be  harmtul  It  provides  for  compensat- 
ing allowances  which  are  made  in  the 
administration  of  other  programs  in  the 
same  area. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
House  amendment  were  put  in.  the 
waiver  would  still  be  there.  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that;  but  it  is  merely  a 
safeguard,  tjecause  we  know  the  attitude 
of  the  State  Department  with  resp>ect 
to  the  50-50  provision. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  may 
I  address  an  mquir>-  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  or  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  I  note  in  the  record 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  Indus  River 
project  will  be  SI  billion,  and  that  of 
that  $1  billion  the  United  States  has  ob- 
hgated  itself  to  pay  $515  million,  or  a 
little  more  than  half. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
SO  percent  of  the  shipping  should  go  in 
U.S.  bottoms,  leaving  50  percent  for  the 
other  nations.  I  find  myself  puzzled  as 
to  why  that  is  not  logical,  and  why, 
therefore,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  should  not  prevail, 
in  order  to  have  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  freight  carrying,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  money  the  nations 
involved  are  sp>ending  on  the  Indus 
River  development  project. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  other  nations 
which  are  putting  something  in  are 
claiming  a  part  of  the  shipping.  For 
example,  the  United  Kingdom  says  that 
60  percent  of  its  cargo  should  go  into 
its  ships. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  what  kind  of 
program? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  any  foreign 
program  in  which  they  participate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  program  comparable  to  this.  Is  the 
Senator  asserting  that  under  the  Indus 
Basin  project,  with  respect  to  the  part 
the  United  Kingdom  gives,  $58  million, 
they  are  going  to  insist  that  60  percent 
go  in  United  Kingdom  bottoms? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  proof  of 
that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  is  what 
they  have  been  carrying. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  proof  which  the  Senator  has. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  mentions 
figures  as  to  the  cost.  Some  70  percent 
has  gone  in  American  ships.  Fifty  per- 
cent was  only  the  minimum.  There  is 
no  reason  why  100  percent  should  not 
go  in  American  ships  if  they  were  avail- 
able: but  it  costs  more  to  operate  Ameri- 
can ships. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  it  cost 
more? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mainly  because  of 
increased  labor  cost.s.  We  could  send 
American  goods  to  Pakistan  and  India 
in  ships  flying  the  Greek  flag,  with 
Italian  ofiBcers  and  an  Indian  crew,  ships 
owned  by  a  British  company,  and  get  the 
goods  there  much  cheaper.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  we  want  to  do 
business. 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  rupees  or 
dollars  that  are  involved.  If  we  have 
rupees  over  there,  we  pay  them  some 
dollars  to  have  the  rupees  It  i.s  all 
outgo. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  gave  them 
wheat  mostly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  It  is  all  outgo.  We 
paid  for  the  wheat.  It  all  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  Is  to  say  that  when  the 
American  taxpayer  is  pajnng  the  bill  to 
keep  the  American  merchant  marine 
alive,  perhaps  we  should  encouragp  some 
of  the  shipments  to  go  in  the  American 
merchant  marine,  so  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  pay  such  high  subsidies. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  I  do  not 
know  why  the  State  Department  always 
tries  to  knock  out  the  50-50  provision. 
As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  knows, 
this  is  put  in  even,-  bill,  and  how  it  got 
into  this  bill  I  do  not  know.  Apparently 
they  need  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all, 
because  the  Department  of  State  says 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the  waiver 
They  did  not  testify  to  the  language.  Of 
course  they  did  write  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  later,  after 
the  House  had  put  some  language  in  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would 
say  that  if  we  left  it  as  it  is  and  did  not 
include  a  waiver,  that  these  countries 
would  not  partlcii>ate. 

Great  Britain  makes  that  kind  of  a 
threat  all  the  time  with  respect  to  the 
50-50  provision.  The  State  Department 
has  been  against  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  State  Department  is  determined  to 
submerge  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. However,  I  do  not  know  that  thev 
have  been  of  any  particular  help  to  it  at 
any  tune.  I  can  remember  one  time 
when  I  had  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
the  State  Department  to  suggest  to  its 
employees  that  if  and  when  they  travel 
on  official  business  they  travel  in  Ameri- 
can ships,  if  space  is  available.  I  had  a 
veiT  difficult  time  with  that  proposition. 
They  traveled  on  the  Queens  and  on 
French  ships  and  on  Italian  ships. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  that  if  any 
Englishman  traveled  to  his  post  on  an 
Italian  ship,  he  would  be  recalled  before 
he  got  there.  They  would  radio  him  on 
the  way. 

It  is  not  pleaoant  for  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  me  to  stand  here  defend- 
ing  this   50-50    arrangement.    We   are 


trying  to  keep  the  American  merchant 
marine  flying  the  American  flag.  This 
IS  no  bcHianza  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  That  is  not  it  at  all. 
He  would  probably  be  m  much  worse 
shape  so  far  as  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  concerned  if  we  did  not  have 
tine  50-50  cargo  arrangement.  This  has 
kept  it  alive  m  some  case.s.  particularly 
With  re.sp)ect  to  some  of  the  nonsubsidized 
lines — the  tramps  and  th-*  freightei.s 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  every 
time  someone  suggests  somethinK  about 
the  American  merchant  marine  this 
kind  of  situation  arises.  Unless  we  keep 
this  kind  of  arrangement,  we  will  not  do 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  what 
should  be  done. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  provision 
.should  be  in  the  bill  at  all,  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why  any  countries 
vaho  are  participatinsi  in  this  project — 
even  thou^-h  it  is  demonstrated  how 
much  they  are  partic.patint,'.  half  of  it 
viill  come  out  of  our  pocket  anyway — 
that  they  will  not  participate  if  we  have 
a  50-50  arrangement  in  the  bill.  That 
has  no  bearing  on  it  at  all. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr,  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  have  prepared 
some  remarks  on  thus  .subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
:n  full  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objtH?tion.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 

ilNDUS   BASIN   DEVn-OPMENT — SECTION    204(E) 

The  mutual  security  proposals  of  the  D«- 
Hartment  of  State  currently  before  our  Con- 
^ess  contain  an  Item  of  great  Interest; 
namely,  the  Indus  Waters  project.  This 
aroiect  13  sltfniflcant;  both  from  Us  humanl- 
t»r:an  intent,  involving  the  future  welfare 
.jf  40  million  people  who  live  in  the  Indus 
3asin.  and  bccaus«  it  promises  the  possl- 
unity  of  an  early  settlement  of  a  major  dis- 
pute which  since  1947  has  embittered  the 
relations  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
This  project  !s  also  significant  for  a  third 
reason  It  is  a  proposal  which  departs  from 
cnir  normal  bilateral  approach  to  forelfrn 
^wistance  and  contrniplates  a  cooperative 
multilateral  eSort  to  be  taken  with  Qve 
other  friendly  governments  for  the  flnanc- 
ing  oX  this  huge  program. 

Section  404  of  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
Uiat  such  funds  as  rr.^y  be  appropriated  may 
Ue  used  in  accordance  with  requirements, 
ttandards.  or  procedures  established  by  the 
lank,  rather  than  with  requirement*,  stand- 
ards, nr  procedures  concerning  such  matters 
tet  forth  in  thl.s  or  oth«>r  act-s  Among  the 
V  S  requirement.^  which  would  be  set  aside 
»re  the  provl.slons  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act.  This  would  be  accorapllslied  by  pro- 
Tldiiig  tliat  funds  appropriated  for  this  In- 
du.s  Basin  project  may  be  used  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  901  fb)  of 
the  Merchant  Mrxrine  Act  of  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, whenever  the  Presidpnt  determines  that 
juch  pr')vl5,lon,'i  cannot  be  fully  satisfied 
Without  seriously  impeding  or  preventing  ac- 
tompllshment  of   such    purposes. 

I  cm  a.^s-.ire  Senators  that  no  one  Is  more 
li. teres' ed  than  I  In  a  project  of  this  na- 
ture. At  the  same  time.  I  can  assure  you 
that  no  one  Is  more  concerned  than  I  that 
this  action  with  re.-^pect  to  our  protective 
marUlme  statutes  might  be  taken  on  an 
arbitrary  basis  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  workers  and  our  industry. 

Wltnesaes  of  the  executive  department 
iiave  •vCStlfled  and  the  Stale  Dep-:uUner;t  h<u 


publicly  announced  that  there  U  no  imme- 
diate need  for  any  waiver  of  this  shipping 
statute  and,  In  fact,  there  may  never  be  such 
need.  The  concern  of  the  State  Department 
appears  to  center  around  the  fact  that  U  S. 
funds  would  be  commingled  with  snme  funds 
of  other  countries,  and  that  thefe  other  par- 
tlclpante  and  the  International  Bank  might 
iind  our  contribution  unacceptable  unless 
there  was  a  clear-cut  separation  of  our  stat- 
utes from  anything  having  to  do  with  this 
project. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  United  States 
win  be  putting  up  some  t515  million  and 
five  other  piirtlcipatlng  countries  are  only 
putting  up  $130  million  In  addition,  the 
World  Bank,  which  will  be  administering 
the  project.  Is  making  a  contribution  of  Hu3 
million.  I  am  given  to  undcrsUind  It  has 
been  made  clear  that  since  the  Indus  Basin 
project  Is  only  part  of  our  total  mutual  se- 
curity program,  and  since  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  does  not  require  administration 
on  an  Individual  project  basis,  there  Is,  in 
'act.  absolutely  no  Justlflcatlun  for  seeking 
this  waiver  provision 

Substantial  as  these  sums  are,  as  we  all 
know,  this  Indus  project  Is  but  a  small  part 
of  our  mutual  securltv  programs.  The  50-50 
law  can  be  fulfilled  by  applying  it  to  the 
total  foreign  asslstnance  program  for  the  area. 
This  fact  Is  well  known  to  the  Dej?artmenl 
of  State  and  they  h.ive  admitted  that  if  our 
foreign  s^ststance  programs  continue  any- 
where near  as  at  present  there  wt)uld  not 
be  any  possibility  of  complications  arising 
with  respect  Ui  the  Indus  Basin  project.  In 
other  words,  both  from  an  administrative 
point  of  vie*  and  from  the  j)olnt  of  view 
of  any  need  for  present  action,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  Justification  for  any  waiver  au- 
thority at  this  time.  This  Is,  In  fact,  con- 
firmed by  the  S*nat«  committee's  report  on 
the  bill  on  page  18   second  sentence 

I  cannot  fall  to  observe  that  right  from 
the  beginning  there  has  been  very  arbitrary 
action  In  connection  with  thla  legislative 
propoaal.  My  coUeaguea  wlU  recall  my  com- 
ments ou  March  18  (Comokxssional  Record. 
pp  5978^5979).  when  I  reminded  them  that 
this  waiver  proposal  has  been  put  forward 
without  any  consultation  with  the  agency  of 
our  Government  most  directly  concerned 
with  the  state  of  our  merchant  marine  Not 
only  were  nu  consultations  held  tn  advance 
but.  now  that  the  facts  are  out  In  the  open. 
It  U  obvious  that  this  whole  proposal  Is  un- 
necessary. 

I  am.  therefore,  extremely  concerned  thnt 
the  State  Department's  request  to  set  aside 
this  Item  of  our  national  law  Is  a  symptom 
of  a  broader  attack  o'.\  our  maritime  indus- 
try. Is  the  Department,  in  effect,  preparing 
to  sacrifice  our  niaruime  ii.duftry  as  a 
capricious  stunt  in  the  guise  of  ii.tern  ttlonal 
harmony — using  this  v.igue  problem  of  cargo 
preference  adm.inlstrail)n  as  a  flimsy  Justifi- 
cation, I  surely  hope  th.it  this  Is  not  the 
case.  But  frankly  I  can  attribute  It  to  no 
oither  cause  since  no  other  sctlon  could 
greater  please  the  designs  of  our  European 
maritime  competitors 

The  existence  of  such  a  waiver  authority 
In  connection  with  mutual  security  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  precedent  which 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  maritime  Industry 
and  Its  labor  and  all  that  this  Industry  Is 
doing  to  contribute  to  our  commerce,  our 
balance  of  International  payments,  and  our 
defense  readiness.  But  beyond  that,  and  this 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  Member  of 
this  body.  It  Is  giving  approval  to  the 
philosophy  of  allowing  an  administrative 
agency  to  set  aside  any  national  law  on  the 
flimsiest  possible  pretext  Certainly  If  this 
need  for  a  waiver  should  arise  5.  8,  or  8  years 
from  now  and  an  actual  problem  Is  demon- 
strated, 'ha'  will  be  time  etu  uzh  to  turn 
this  authority  over  to  the  administrative 
agency.  To  withhold  this  provision  now  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  Indus  Basin  project.    Yet 
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to  grant  It  rM>w  could  mean  great  harm  to 
our  established  policies.  I  therefore  move  to 
strike  the  last  clause  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  404  of  this  bill,  and  the  related 
reference  to  this  clause  In  section  401  (ci. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  the 
project  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  I  am  saying.  It  is  a  fine  program. 
It  is  going  to  cost  $500  million.  That 
may  be  all  right.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
the  money  to  build  a  dam  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  however. 

Mr   GRUENING,     Or  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  Siiid  we  cannot  afford  that,  but  we 
can  afford  $500  million  for  this  project. 
I  am  for  both. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  I  can  address  an 
inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  understand  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  $1 
billion,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
obligating  itself  to  pay  a  little  more  than 
half,  or  $515  million. 

Is  there  anything  unreasonable  In 
asking  that  the  United  States  should 
have  an  equitable  proportion  of  the 
shipping?  That  is  exactly  what  it  would 
get  if  the  Butler  amendment  were  to 
prevail,  and  what  it  may  not  pet  other- 
wise since  the  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment scraps  the  50-50  provision, 

Mr  FL'UBRIGHT  All  I  can  say  Is 
what  I  have  already  .said  about  it  I 
tried  to  e.xplain  the  fiuures  in  the  bill. 
This  is  an  agreement  that  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  International  Bank. 
It  Is  not  an  MF^A  undertaking. 

Mr  GRUENING  The  money  comes 
from  the  United  .States,  to  the  extent  of 
$515  million. 

Mr  Pl'LBRIGHT  $177  million  of  it. 
I  have  said  more  than  four  times  that 
it  Is  $177  million.  That  is  the  grant  in 
dollars.  That  is  the  US  part  of 
the  total  foreiirn  exchange  grants  of 
$307  million  The  rest  of  it  is  in  loans, 
which  are  from  this  countiT  or  from 
the  bank  or  in  foreign  currencies.  In 
these  categories  the  traditional  50-50 
concept  would  hardly  apply 

Mr  GRUENING  Is  the  House  report 
in  error  in  reporting  at  page  37  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated 
to  be  slightly  more  than  $1  billion  of 
which  the  Unit^  States  would  pay  $515 
million? 

Mr  FL'IJ3RIGHT,  Well.  I  cannot 
make  it  any  plainer  than  I  have  already 
made  it, 

Mr  GRUENING  This  is  the  report 
of  the  House  committee  I  imagine  it 
is  not  incorrect  It  breaks  the  US. 
contribution  down  into  the  various  parts. 
but  it  totals  $515  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Th&t  includes  the 
grant  of  $177  million.  There  are  also 
loans  to  India  and  to  Pakistan,  including 
loans  of  rupees.  In  these  loans  the  50-50 
provLsion  does  not  apply  If  we  make  a 
loan  to  a  country  it  pays  interest,  or  is 
supposed  to  pay  the  interest  and  pay 
back  the  loan.  Sometimes  they  pay  it  in 
dollars:  other  times  in  local  currency, 
depending  on  the  program.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  loans  of  local 
currency  that  already  are  owned  by  this 


country  in  India,  Those  loans  are  gen- 
erated under  Public  Law  480.  There  has 
never  been  any  appUcation  of  the  50-50 
concept  to  such  loans.  Those  are  the 
figures  that  add  up  to  $500  million.  The 
part  that  would  normally  be  affected  by 
the  50-50  provision  is  $177  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  .so  that  I  may  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  I  should  be  de- 
hghted  to  have  the  Senator  answer  it. 
I  should  be  very  happy  if  he  would 
answer  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  page  173  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
there  is  set  forth  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  figures  concermng  this  project. 
It  shows  Uiat  the  contribution  of  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent  was  to  be  $515  million, 
exactly  the  figure  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  $515  million, 
however,  is  broken  down  as  follows;  $177 
milhon  in  grants;  $103  million  in  loans; 
and  $235  million  in  local  currency.  Tliat 
constitutes  our  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  nations,  which  include  Aus- 
tralia, Canada.  West  Germany.  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom,  are  to 
make  grants  in  the  amount  of  $128  mil- 
lion. The  World  Bank  is  to  lend  $103 
million  to  Pakistan  and  India.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  the  testimony  of  the  State 
Department  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
project  would  entail  a  cost  of  about  a 
billion  dollars,  evaluating  local  currency 
as  if  it  were  actually  American  dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  The  Chair 
.says  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
the  floor 

Mr  MAGNUSON,  Then  I  yield  to  the 
S<^nator  from  Texas, 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS — ORDER  FOR 
RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  appears  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  conclude  action  on  the  bill  this 
evening.  It  is  desired  to  conclude  action 
on  the  pending'  amendment.    Therefore, 

1  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today, 
it  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morninxT;  and  that  following  the  morning 
hour  tomorrow,  there  be  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  of  debate  on  each  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  the  majority 
leader,  if  he  is  not  .apposed  to  the  amend- 
ment; and  that  there  be  not  to  exceed 

2  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  exact  wording  of  the  agreement 
will  follow  the  usual  form  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  majority  leader  yield? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mar>'land  iMr  Butler]  is  In  the  Cham- 
ber. Many  Senators  desire  to  leave  soon. 
Some  have  already  gone.  I  wonder  if 
we  might  also  have  as  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  this 
amendment  tomorrow  with,  say,  10  min- 
utes to  a  side,  or  15  minutes  to  a  side,  at 
the  most. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  possibility  of  disposing  of  the  amend- 
ment now? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  nine  amendments  to 
the  r>ending  measure  and  ask  that  they 
be  piinted  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  also  be  printed 
and  Lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  ask  another  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  the  situation,  and  the 
doubt  is  raised  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  As  I  under- 
stand the  statement  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  only  $177  million  is  involved, 
to  which  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  would  apply  in  any  event,  whether 
or  not  this  provision  is  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  previous- 
ly entered  be  modified  so  as  to  include 
15  minutes  to  each  side  on  the  Butler 
amendment,  and  15  minutes  to  each  side 
on  the  so-called  Douglas  amendment, 
the  Douglas  amendment  to  follow  action 
on  the  Butler  amendment.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  can  conclude  action  on  those 
amendments  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  feel  that  15  minutes 
is  sufficient  for  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  that  concern  only  two  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  it  con- 
cerns all   amendments. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina 
I  expect  to  speak  for  an  hour  on   my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
can  take  some  of  the  time  allotted  for 
debate  on  the  bill,  and  I  assure  him  that, 
if  necessary.  I  will  call  up  another 
amendment  to  provide  sufficient  time  for 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  unanimous-consent  agrreement  to 
limit  debate  on  S.  3058.  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Friday,  April 
29,  1960,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  IS  30581.  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader-  Provided. 
That  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him;  Provided  further, 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received. 

Proi'ided  furthe'^.  If  a  yea-and-nay  vote  Is 
ordered  on  any  amendment,  the  vote  will  be 
postponed  until  Monday.  May  2.  1960.  at 
which  time,  before  each  rollcall  vote,  the 
proponent  of  any  such  amendment  will  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  5  minutes  with 
5  minutes  in  opposition  thereto,  controlled 
under  the  same  conditions  set  forth  above 
Likewise,  debate  on  any  other  motions  or 
amendment*  shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
and  equally  divided  as  set  forth  above. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  b«  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
pauage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
clear  that  we  shall  vote  on  the  Butler 
amendment  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No:  we  shall 
vote  this  evening.  Fifteen  minutes  has 
been  jotted  to  each  side.  Then  we 
shall  vote  Qjf  the  Douglas  amendment 
tonight. M^  minutes  to  a  side  having 
been   allotted   to   that   amendment. 

Then,  except  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  it  is  planned  to  have 
the  Senate  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  just  entered.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  announce  certain  bills  cleared 
this  week  by  the  policy  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  a.sk  for 
the  attention  of  the  minority  leader. 

The  following  bilLs  have  been  cleared 
by  Che  policy  committee: 

Order  No.  1304.  H  R.  9861,  to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
perision  of  duty  on  certain  istle  or  Tam- 
pico  fiber 

Order  No.  1305.  H.R,  9862.  to  continue 
for  2  years  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  lathes  used  for  shoe 
last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finishing. 


Order  No.  1307.  S.  1857,  to  promote  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
grap>es  and  plums,  to  protect  the  reputa- 
tion of  American-grown  grapes  and 
plum*  in  foreign  markets,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Order  No.  1308,  S.  2618,  to  authorize 
the  exchange  of  certain  war-built  vessels 
for  more  modern  and  eCBcient  war-built 
vessels  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Order  No.  1309.  H.R.  6482.  relating  to 
the  credits  against  the  imemployment 
tax  in  the  case  of  merged  corporations. 

Order  No.  1310.  S.  3387.  to  authorize 
appropriation  for  the  Atomic-  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Order  No.  1311.  S.  3106,  to  change  the 
title  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Order  No.  1312.  S.  3189.  to  further 
amend  the  shipping  laws  to  prohibit 
operation  In  the  coastwise  trade  of  a  re- 
built vessel  unless  the  entire  rebuilding 
is  effected  within  the  United  States,  and 
for  Grther  purposes. 

Order  No  1313.  H,R.  9084.  to  repeal 
certaan  retirement  promotion  authority 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Order  No.  1314.  H.R,  4049.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  authorize  free  or  reduced  late  trans- 
portation for  certain  additional  persons. 

Order  No.  1315.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  582.  providing  under  section 
3'e'  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  for  the  disposal 
from  the  national  stockpile  of  approxi- 
mately 470,000  long  tons  of  natural 
rubber. 

Order  No.  1317.  S.  3019.  to  provide  for 
certain  pilotage  requirements  in  the 
navigation  of  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great 
LakeB.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Order  No.  1318,  S.  1781.  to  provide  for 
cooperative  unit  programs  of  research, 
education,  and  demonstration  between 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States,  colletjes  and  universities,  the  sev- 
eral States  and  territories,  and  private 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

order  No,  1319.  S,  3058.  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  That 
bill  iis  the  pending  business. 

Order  No.  1320.  H  R,  10550.  to  extend 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  for  2 
additional  years. 

Order  No  1321.  S.  2575.  to  provide  a 
health  benefits  program  for  certain  re- 
tired employees  of  the  Government. 
Thai  bill  is  scheduled  for  action,  but 
with  reservations  which  have  not  yet 
been  cleared  up.  Further  notice  will  be 
given  before  that  bill  is  brought  up.  I 
have  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware about  It.  and  It  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely clear  what  disposition  will  be 
made  of  the  bill 

order  No.  1323.  H.R.  8241.  to  amend 
certain  provi-sions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  relating  to  the  reem- 
ployment of  fonner  Members  of  Con- 
gress, That  bill  also  is  scheduled 
provisionally. 

Order  No.  1324.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 166.  authorizing  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  permit  certain  temporary 


construction  work  on  the  Capitol 
Grotmds  in  connection  with  the  erection 
of  a  building  on  privately  owned  prop- 
erty adjacent  thereto. 

Order  No  1325.  H.R.  10045.  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  bet- 
ter facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
customs  and  immigration  laws."  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
expended. 

Order  No.  1326.  H  R  11415.  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  a  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  "Plaza  of 
the  Americas." 

Order  No,  1327.  S.  3072,  to  authorize 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  to  effect 
the  pajTnent  of  certain  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

Order  No.  1328,  H.R,  8289.  to  accel- 
erate the  commencing  date  of  civil 
service  retirement  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  f>olicy  committee  has  also  pre- 
viously cleared  Calendar  No,  950.  S.  2653. 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  to  establish  jurisdiction  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  over 
community  antenna  system.s  That  bill 
was  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Pas- 
tore  1.  The  policy  committee  decided 
today  that  it  would  be  in  order  to  bring 
up  that  bill  on  May  11,  I  shall  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  consideration  of  that  bill, 
but  It  will  be  called  up  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr,  Mansfield  1  or 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  1  Mr  Pasture  1,  However. 
Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  it  ha.s 
been  cleared  for  consideration  and  is 
eligible  to  be  called  up  at  any  time  on 
or  after  May  11,  That  Is  Calendar  No. 
950.  S,  2653, 

Mr.  President.  I  .shall  now  yield  to  any 
Senator  who  has  a  question  concerning 
the  prop>osed  legislation.  If  no  Senator 
has  any  questions  I  yield  the  floor,  so  that 
the  time  limitation  can  begin  to  run  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R  10234'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes:  that  the  House  receded 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  23. 
and  27  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein, 
and  that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  bill. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I S  3058  >  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual      Security      Act      of      1954.      as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  can  as- 
sure me   that  the  House  has   provided 
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language  to  satisfy  all  of  us  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  need  not  have  any  controversy 
about  it.  If  we  accept  language  that  Is 
different  but  similar  in  purpose,  it  would 
be  in  conference  anj-way.  and  probably 
we  could  work  out  something  which 
would  place  us  in  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  operating  under  the  unani- 
motis-consent  agreement,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  used  his  15 
minutes 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No:  I  have  not 
used  15  minutes:  I  have  ju.';t  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  Is  In  error.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor  now, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  recognize  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr 
Church  1  desires  to  have  an  amendment 
he  proposes  to  the  bill  voted  upijn  this 
evening.  He  tells  me  that  he  expects 
to  consume  about  an  hour's  time  on  the 
amendment  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  45  minutes  allotted  to 
each  side  on  the  amendment,  and  that 
the  consideration  of  the  Church  amend- 
ment follow  the  consideration  of  the  two 
amendments  as  to  which  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  have  previously  been 
entered. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  As  soon  as  the  vote  has 
been  taken  on  the  pending  amendment, 
I  have  another  amendment  to  offer.  I 
shall  not  do  anything  beyond  offering;  It. 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  take 
5  or  10  minutes,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment,  too.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas  I  has  agreed  to  let  me 
proceed  with  that  amendment  before  his 
amendment  is  called  up,  because  my  sec- 
ond amendment  is  to  the  same  section 
of  the  bill,  and  for  the  sake  of  continuity 
it  should  be  considered  immediately  af- 
ter the  amendment  now  being  consid- 
ered. I  had  originally  intended  to  offer 
it  immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  informed  by  the  minority 
leader  that  objection  will  be  made  to  my 
last  request. 

I  am  sorry  if  that  is  true,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  have  given  consent  to  the  request 
except  for  the  plea  of  the  leadership 
that  such  an  agreement  be  entered  into; 
and  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  that 
this  would  be  the  situation. 

I  am  prepared  to  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  whole  arrangement 
vitiated,  and  to  stay  here  late  tonight  or 
meet  early  In  the  morning,  or  to  follow 
any  other  arrangement. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  wanting  to 
have  the  Senate  transact  the  necessary 
business,  and  much  criticism  in  regard  to 
Congress  being  behind  in  its  schedule; 
and  there  are  people  who  complain,  on 


the  airwaves,  about  the  lack  of  progress 
in  the  Congress.  But  then,  after  I  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  attempting  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  program,  we  are 
told  that  certain  Senators  have  out-of- 
town  engagements,  and  wish  to  have 
votes  postponed. 

Mr.  President.  I  serve  notice  now  that 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session  we 
may  have  late  sessions  and  Saturday  ses- 
sions; and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  post- 
pone votes  because  a  Senator  wishes  to 
attend  a  pie  supper  somewhere. 

Certainly  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
the  necessai-y  work  if  varioiis  Senators 
wish  to  have  votes  postponed  until  they 
return  to  the  Senate  from  out-of-town 
engagements.  Some  of  them  may  be  in 
Europe;  .some  of  them  may  be  in  the 
North  or  the  South  or  the  East  or  the 
West.  But  certainly  we  shall  not  make 
much  progress  if  we  continue  to  post- 
pone votes  merely  because  certain  Sen- 
ators request  that  the  votes  be  postponed 
or  delayed  until  they  can  return  to  town, 
after  fulfilling  out-of-town  engagements. 

We  have  before  us  much  Important 
proposed  legislation,  and  there  Is  much 
more  to  come.  We  must  act  on  a  housing 
bill,  on  a  bill  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  on  .social  security  legislation,  on 
the  number  of  bills  on  the  calendar 
which  we  cleared  today,  on  pay  bills  for 
the  Federal  employees,  on  a  minimum- 
wage  bill,  and  on  many  other  bills  which 
will  be  brought  up  by  motion  this  year, 
and  will  be  acted  on  this  year  if  I  can 
get  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  remain 
hTe. 

Of  course,  the  leadership  does  not  have 
the  power  to  compel  Senators  to  attend 
the  sessions.  Furthermore,  even  if  Sen- 
ators do  attend  Uie  sessions,  they  can 
talk  the  program  to  death.  If  they  wl.sh 
to  do  so  But  certainly  Senators  should 
not  ask  the  Senate  to  a^ree  to  postpone 
Its  action  and  its  votes  simply  because 
certain  Senators  expect  to  be  absent,  be- 
cause of  other  engagements. 

Personally.  I  have  never  made  such  a 
request.  The  other  day,  when  we  were 
told  that  there  was  a  desire  to  have  the 
Senate  act  on  one  of  the  appropriation 
bills.  I  was  asked  what  my  pleasure  was 
in  that  connection,  inasmuch  as  I  waa  to 
be  away.  I  said,  "Bring  it  up.  and  vote 
on  It,  and  pass  it,  I  cannot  ask  other 
Senators  to  wait  just  because  I  must  be 
out  of  town." 

I  have  given  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
my  assurance  that  I  shall  cooperate  with 
him;  and  in  these  circum.stances  I  shall 
agree  to  do  whatever  he  suggests. 

Mr.  cmjRCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  intends  to 
object,  then  I  shall  have  to  wait  until 
tomorrow  to  make  my  presentation,  be- 
cause my  amendment  is  not  a  pro  forma 
one,  and  I  believe  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  In  addition.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  vote  on  my  amendment 
come  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  it. 

Therefore,  the  objection  which  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Illinois  in- 
tends to  make  would  require  that  my 
amendment  go  over  until  tomorrow,  so 
that  the  vote  on  it  could  come  imme- 
diately following  the  debate  on  it. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  object  to  having  us  proceed  to 


consider  the  other  amendments  this  eve- 
ning? Would  that  embarrass  him  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Certainly  not.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  I  have  alreadj-  ad- 
vised the  press  that  I  would  bring  up  tlie 
amendment  today. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  Why  can  we  not 
handle  today  boUi  this  amendment  and 
the  others?  That  will  not  take  very 
long. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  under  the  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  could  obtain  recognition 
after  the  other  amendments  were  dis- 
posed of  Then  he  w  ould  have  an  hour. 
instead  of  the  4j  minutes  he  has  re- 
quested. It  seems  to  me  such  a  proce- 
dure would  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
time  to  be  used. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Lusk 
in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  try 
not  to  be  offensive  in  connection  with 
these  matters;  and  I  think  the  distin- 
cuished  Senator  from  Idaho  knows  that 
I  do  not.  But  I  point  out  that  for  a  long, 
long  time  the  minority  leader  has  not 
been  out  of  town.  Certainly  I  have  at- 
tended the  sessions  religiously,  day  after 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  taken 
care  of  my  duties  both  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  have  also  taken  care  of  my 
minority  leadership  duties. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  here  at  any  time. 
However,  the  session  today  began  at 
10  am.  We  devoted  2  hours  to  the  testi- 
monials to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana,  after  we  had  had  to  take  the 
time  required  to  attend  the  meeting  with 
the  other  body  in  honor  of  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Nepal. 

There  has  been  no  notice  that  a  late 
session  would  be  held  this  evening. 
Members  do  incur  commitments;  that  is 
inherent  in  this  work.  I  try  to  satisfy 
our  commitments  if  I  possibly  can.  That 
Is  why  I  said  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  to  speak  for  45  minutes.  I  would 
hf.ve  to  object,  because  if  there  is  to  be 
a  j'ea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Butler  amend- 
ment on  the  Douglas  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  First  of  all. 
let  me  say  that  .since  we  began  to  talk 
about  the  Butler  amendment,  the  pro- 
ponents have  informed  me  that  they  are 
prepared  to  vote  now  on  the  amendment, 
if  we  stop  talking.  In  that  way.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  .save  enough  time  to  per- 
mit the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  be  brought  up  today. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  say  that  al- 
though I  had  to  be  out  of  town.  I  did 
not  request  that  any  votes  be  delayed 
during  that  period  of  time.  Further- 
more, the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  i  was  here  all  during  that 
F>eriod.  I  commend  him  for  it.  and  for 
not  asking  the  Senate  to  adjourn  at  any 
time  while  he  was  out  of  town. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  have  not  been 
out  of  town  since  February. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Of  course  I 
realize  that.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  most  ably  performed  his  duties.  He 
and  I  did  all  we  could  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  the  various  meas- 
ures: and  the  Senator  did  not  ask  the 
Senate  to  postpone  any  vote  until  his 
return. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     That    is    correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  be  guided  by  that  example. 

The  only  reason  why  we  have  this 
problem  now  is  that  certain  Senators  de- 
sire to  be  excused  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  state  now  that  we 
are  giving  notice  that  during  the  next  2 
months  there  will  be  Saturday  se.ssions 
and  there  will  be  evening  sessions,  if  they 
become  necessary — and  I  believe  they 
will  become  necessary. 

If  Senators  will  now  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  them.  I 
believe  we  can  now  handle  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
the  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  companion 
amendment;  and  then  we  shall  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  us 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  I 
shall  withdraw  my  request  in  regard  to 
the  Church  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing— and  I  so  request — that  45  min- 
utes be  available  to  each  side  in  connec- 
tion with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  will  mean  a 
total  of  one  hour  and  a  half 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, reservmg  the  right  to  object,  let 
me  ask  whether  there  will  be  a  vote  to- 
night. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  how  much  time  he  will  need  in 
connection  with  the  Church  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  not  need 
very  much  time. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  there  been  an  answer  to  my 
inquiry  :> 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  object 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  withhold  hi?,  objection  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  renew  my  request  that  45  minutes 
be  allowed  to  each  side,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  amendment.  I  believe 
that  will  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  there  will  be  30  minutes  for  each 
side,  imder  the  agreement  which  already 
has  been  entered  into.  So  I  believe  we 
shall  .save  time  by  proceeding  in  the  way 
I  suggest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BLTLER.  Let  me  ask  whether 
it  will  be  agreeable  for  the  Senate  to 
vote — without   debate — on    the    amend- 


ment which  I  shall  send  to  the  desk 
immediately  after  the  vote  which  is 
about  to  be  taken. 

Ml*.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes,  to  vote 
without  further  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  a.sk  what  will 
happen  if  a  substitute  for  the  Butler 
amendment  is  offered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  proposal.  Does  the 
Senator  have  such  a  proposal  to  make? 

Mr  KEATING  I  think  a  substitute 
mi-:ht  evolve  here  which  would  be  to  take 
the  House  language. 

Mr  BUTLER  That  is  what  my  sec- 
ond amendment  will  do. 

Mr  KEATING  That  is,  assuming  the 
defeat  of  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     That  is  right. 

Mr  KEATING  That  is  probably  a 
fair  n-  ,';mption. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  resei-vtng  the  right  to  object, 
does  the  unanimous  consent  request  per- 
mit 45  minutes  on  both  sides  on  the 
Church  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  ivLiular  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Or^red.  Tliat.  effective  immediately,  dur- 
ing tie  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3058). 
to  tiriend  further  the  Mutual  iSecurlty  Act 
of  IS  54,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  amendments  by  Senators 
BxjTLCR.  of  Maryland,  and  DorcLAs,  of  Illi- 
nois, be  limited  to  15  minutes  In  favor  there- 
of aid  15  minutes  In  opposition  thereto, 
and  »n  amendment  by  Senator  Chttkch.  of 
Idahi^.  be  limited  to  45  minutes  in  support 
thereiif.  and  45  minutes  In  opposition  there- 
to: provided  further.  That  Senator  Bitleh 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  second  amendment 
to  belvoted  on  without  debate. 

The  PREPIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  Butler 
amendment. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  all  my  time, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
all  mv  time. 

Til?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  BuTLFR  I  to  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  Clerk 
will  qall  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Andb.^sonI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Bible  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia Mr,  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
West;  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  1,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  1  Mr.  Carroll  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Chavez), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Inland  (Mr. 
Green  1.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina Mr.  Jordan  ! .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr  KerrL  the  Senator 
from  Montana   [Mr.  Murray),  and  the 


Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey;,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr,  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMahoney  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  I  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Carroll!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Jor- 
dan). If  present  and  votmg.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vo:e  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr, 
Hruska!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr  Murray!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr  Byrd!,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr  Cannon  ).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez!,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr  I.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  Ander- 
son) would  each  vote  'yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHFX.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Beall). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Bridges)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
to  attend,  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  NATO 
ParUamentarians  Conference  at  Stras- 
bourg. Prance. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton  )  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska]  are  absent  on 
official  business  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Syming- 
ton 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  44.  as  follows; 

I  No. 170) 
YEAS — 33 


AllOtt 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Brunsdale 

Brvln 

Long.  Hawaii 

Butler 

Frear 

Long.  La 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Curtis 

Oruening 

McGee 

Dodd 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Ea-stland 

Jacltson 

Morse 

EHlender 

Johnston.  8  C 

Randolph 

ii 


1960 


RuaaeU 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Schoeppel 

SK-nnU 

W'.Uiams.  Del 

Smathen 

Talrnadge 
NAYS— 44 

Varborough 

Aiken 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bush 

Henulngs 

Mot* 

CarUon 

HIrkenlooper 

Miindt 

cue,  NJ 

HIU 

MuBkle 

CMe.  S.  Dak 

HuUand 

Pii.siore 

Church 

Johnson.  Tpx 

Prouty 

Clark 

Keating 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Cooper 

Kefhuver 

Sallonstall 

Dirkaen 

l,4iu8che 

.Soot  I 

DOUglM 

Lusk 

Wiley 

L>wor«hak 

McCarthy 

WllUam.s.  N.J 

PV>ng 

McNtttnarH 

Young   N   Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Ma.-isfleld 

Young.  Ohio 

Gore 

Ma -tin 

NCI  VOTING — 23 

Ander»on 

Carroll 

Kennedy 

Bartlett 

Ch.iver 

Ken- 

Beall 

Col  ton 

Murray 

Bible 

Orcen 

OMahoney 

BrktCM 

HnakH 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hu-nphrpy 

.Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

jBMl« 

Symington 

Cannon 

Jordan 

So  Mr  Butlcrs  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mi  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stat^-d  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  PRESTEiING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senat-e 

The  Legislative  Clerk  .\i  the  end  of 
section  404  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

Providrd,  That  compensatuig  allowances 
are  made  In  the  a<lmlnl»traUon  of  other  pro- 
grams to  the  sane  area  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  said  section  901(b)  are  appli- 
cable 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  anl  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  House  language,  and 
it  would  provide  compensating  tonnage 
for  cargoes  denitd  under  any  waiver 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
only  wish  to  say.  in  response,  that  this 
is  the  House  language  and  If  thus  is 
agreed  to  the  larguage  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  conference  We  would  have  to 
accept  the  language,  with  no  opportu- 
nity to  change  It  It  is  much  worse  than 
the  language  Wf  have  voted  down.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the 
amendment 

The  PRESID;;NG  officer  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr  BuTLjRi.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nayj  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frcm  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Ahder.sonI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada 1  Mr  Bible  I  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd  I  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cawjoni,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  CarkollI.  the  Senator 
New  Mexico  (Mr  Chavez  I,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  IsUnd  (Mr  Green  1  the 
Senator  from  Noth  Carolina  (Mr  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  !  Mr 
Kerr),  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr 
Murray!,   and    the   Senator    from    Vir- 
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glnia  !  Mr  Robertson  i  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy l.  the  Senator  from  Wycmiing  IMr. 

0  Mahoney  ],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

1  Mr  Sparkman  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr  Symington  I  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado :  Mr  Carroll),  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Jordan  i  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
nay"  and  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina would  vote  "yea." 

On  thLs  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr  Symington  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr  Hruska). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mussoun  would  vot^  ■nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would   vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr,  ICeicnedy  I  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Sparkman  I  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusets  would  vote 
nay  '  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr  Murray  i  is  paired  with  the 
.Senator  from  Nevada   IMr.  Bible!. 

If    present    and    votmg.    the    Senator 
from    Montana   would    vote     nay'     and 
the   Senator    from    Nevada    would    vote 
yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgmia  IMr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr  Chavez),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Kzrr).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Ander- 
-soN  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr    Ellender  )  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHP:L  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall  I 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr    Bridges  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  I  is  absent  by  a  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  attend,  as  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  a  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  at 
Stra.sbourg,  Prance. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
!  Ml  Cotton  '  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr  Hruska!  are  absent  on 
official  business  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  US  Military  Academy. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka I  Mr  HriskaI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  171) 
YEAS  -32 

Allott  Gruenlng  Rustiell 

Brunsdale  Hartke  Saltonstall 

Butler  Jackson  Schoepix-l 

Capehart  Johnston.  8  C.     Scott 

Curtis  Keating  Smathers 

Dodd  Kuchel  Smith 

Eastland  Long  La  Stennls 

Engle  McGee  Tulmadge 

En-in  Magnuat>n  Thurmond 

Frear  Morse  Williams.  Del. 

Ooldwa'er  Randolph 
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NAYS— 44 


Aiken 

Hart 

Martin 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bush 

Henningb 

Morton 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Caae.  N.J 

Hti; 

Mundt 

Case.  S   Dak 

Holland 

Muskle 

Church 

Jol  uson,  Tex. 

Pa.store 

Clark 

Kelauver 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Dirkaen 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Lu.'^k 

WUllams.  N  J. 

I>»or8httk 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Pong 

McClellan 

Young  N  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

Young.  Ohio 

Gore 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING- 

24 

Anderson 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Bartlett 

Chave2 

Kennedy 

Beall 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Bible 

KUender 

Murray 

Bridges 

Green 

O  Mahoney 

Bvrd.  Va 

Hniska 

Rot>ert8on 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

JaMte 

Syminston 

So  Mr  Butler  s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  28  colleagues  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  4-27-60 — C. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  last  two  amend- 
ments wei-e  agreed  to. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  that  motion. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  follow- 
mg: 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICT 

Sec  2  .Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  which  Is  a  statement  of 
policy,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"if)  It  i.s  the  sense  of  the  Congxese  that 
inasmuch  as — 

"(1)  the  trmted  States  favors  freedom  of 
navigation  in  International  waterways  and 
economic  cooi>eratlon  between  nations:   and 

'■(2  I  the  purpose*  of  this  Act  are  negated 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other 
nations  assisted  under  this  Act.  Including 
such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  international 
waterways; 

assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  be  administered  to 
give  effect  to  these  principles,  and,  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  or  arising  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  these  prin- 
ciples shall  be  applied,  as  the  President  may 
determine,  and  he  shall  report  on  measures 
taken  by  the  administration  to  Insure  their 
application  " 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  15  minutes  of 
debate  is  allowed  to  each  side  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair ' .  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  time 
of  the  proponents  is  to  be  ccmtrolled 
by   the  Senator   from   Illinois,   and   the 
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time    of    the   opponents   is   to   be   con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  At  the  end 
of  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 
we  will  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
Douglas  amendment.  Then  we  will 
have  the  Church  tmaendment  before  us. 
and  then  we  will  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment in  approximately  50  minutes  after 
we  conclude  votmg  on  the  Douglas 
amendment  I  want  all  Senators  to  be 
on  notice 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  when  it  was  submitted,  had 
19  sponsors.  Since  then,  the  following 
additional  Senators  have  asked  to  co- 
sponsor  it:  Messrs.  Murray.  Symington. 
Bush.  McNAM.^RA,  Carroll.  Engle. 
Hartke.  Kefauver.   Javits.   and   Wiley 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Also  the  Senator 
from  Texas  !Mr.  YarboroughI. 

This  amendment  restores  to  the  bill 
language  which  is  included  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  but  which  was 
omitted  in  the  di-aft  which  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. What  It  does  is  to  say.  first,  that  it 
IS  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  favor 
freedom  of  navigation  in  international 
waterways,  and  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  are  negated  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance 
under  thia  act  wage  economic  warfare 
against  other  nations  assisted  under  this 
act,  Including  such  procedures  as  boy- 
cotts, blockades,  and  restrictions  of  the 
use  of  International  waterways. 

The  amendment  then  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide that  our  Government's  assistance 
.shall  be  administered  to  Rive  effect  to 
tl^ese  principles  and  the  principles  shall 
be  applied  In  our  negotiations,  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

This  policy  statement  clearly  covers 
the  action  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  President  Naaaer  In  not  only  pro- 
hibiting Israeli  ships  from  using  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  also  in  prohibitinu  ships 
which  carry  cargoes  either  from  or  to 
the  State  of  Israel  from  usin^  the  Suez 
Canal. 

This  action  by  President  Nfts.^er  l.s  In 
clear  violation  of  the  Suez  Cannl  Con- 
vention of  1888,  which  laid  down  the 
original  rules  under  which  the  Suez 
Canal  was  to  be  governed.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  1951  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  It  Is  also  in 
clear  violation  of  the  pledge  which  Presi- 
dent Nasser  made  In  1956.  when  he  na- 
tionalized the  Suez  Canal. 

These  clear  pledaes  have  been  vio- 
lated by  Nasser  and  by  the  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Thus  far  the  United  States  has  done 
absolutely  nothing  effective  to  check  that 
action 

The  World  Bank  ha.s  made  a  loan  of 
$56  million  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
Suez  Canal  But  it  did  not  attach  any 
conditions  whatsoever  to  that  loan,  and 
has  refused  to  hold  it  up  pending  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  compliance  with 
U  N    decisions  and  its  own  pledees. 


T:ie  pending  bill  provides  economic  as- 
sist unce  to  Nasser.  The  amendment 
simply  provides  that  in  administering 
this  aid,  the  President  shall  try  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  economic  cooper- 
atio.;i  to  which  we  all  subscribe. 

This  is  a  matter  of  basic  principle.  It 
is  not.  however,  binding  upon  the  Piesi- 
den.  The  President  is  given  the  power 
not  to  apply  the  principle  if  he  so  desires. 
It  expresses  the  sentiment  and  the  sense 
of  C"cni;ress  that  we  should  not  sive  as- 
si.'Stance  to  a  counti-y  if  it  is  In  violation 
of  ^hese  pledt^es.  unless  the  President 
deU'rmines  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so. 

It  is  a  very  mild  resolution  indeed.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Senate  can  prop)erly 
refu.se  to  adopt  it.  I  am  surprised,  in- 
deed, that  the  committee  is  not  willing 
to  accept  it. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  say  that 
all  t  will  do  is  to  got  Nasser's  back  up 
and  stiffen  his  resistance.  This  is  the 
story  we  have  been  hearing  for  years, 
arjd  the  situation  has  been  getting  worse. 
de6{)ite  the  fact  that  we  have  been  doing 
natlimg  but  placating  Nas.ser  and 
actually   increasmc  our  aid  to  him. 

I  know  that  it  is  sometimes  said  Israel 
is  prospering  more  than  the  other  nearby 
comune.s:  therefore  it  does  not  need  any 
a.'if;  stance  of  this  type.  It  is  true  that 
Israel  is  prospering  more  than  the  Arab 
cou.ntries.  but  it  is  the  result  of  tremen- 
dou.;  effort  on  its  part  11  there  were  no 
boycott,  its  development  would  be 
speeded  up  and  our  aid  protirams  could 
be  reduced 

It  is  extraordinary  that  we  should 
penalize  Israel  by  permitting  tlus  boy- 
cott to  remain  In  effect  wltliout  effec- 
tlTe  efTorts  to  end  it.  There  comes  a 
time  when  international  principles  are 
continuously  challenged  and  flouted, 
tfuit  t!ie  supporters  of  those  principles 
mu-s'  stand  up  agaln-iit  the  violators 

Mr  Piesldent.  In  further  elaboration 
of  the  purpo.se  of  the  amei.dment,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  In 
llw  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
I  have  pr'^pared  on  it 

There  b'^lng  no  obiectlon,  the  state- 
mrnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rt'cno    as  follow.s- 

.S:A.:.MrNr   BT   Sknator  DouaLA* 

LTKE    AMrND.MKNT 
(•  Are  ifilting  the  .S*>nBte  to  approve  an 

,iil»eii(ltr.eiil  to  Uie  sttttcment  of  policy  of  the 
Mill  Kil  .Security  Ac*  which  wiu  recom- 
mr!i.led  by  the  Huu'.e  Commliiee  on  Foreign 
A.tnlrs  nnd  -Ahlch  haa  already  been  epproved 
!)•/  rl'.p  Hn'inp  '){  Rcpresenliitlves  It  apprnrs 
,\«  "irtt'-in  2  li;  the  Hnise  bill  HR  ll.SlO 
TUls  nmendment  la  unfortun.itely  ndt  before 
lift  It  the  Ser.at«  bill.  The  Senate  Commlt- 
tet  on  PorelEn  Relatlona  reported  out  the 
mutual  security  bill  be.'ore  the  Hou.'e  had 
cornpleted  action  on  its  draXt. 

Tr.e  amendment  puts  the  Congresa  of  the 
UttltJd  States  on  record  In  favor  of  freedom 
ofj  r  avlgation  in  International  waterways 
ar^d  economic  cooperation  between  nations. 
It  I  declares  that  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual 
Sejcu-lty  Act  are  negated  and  the  peace  of 
thje  world  is  endangered  when  nations  which 
retel ve  assistance  under  this  act  wage  eco- 
mlmlc  warfare  against  other  nations  assisted 
uiidcr  this  act.  Including  such  procedures  a« 
b<iycotts.  blockades  and  restriction  of  the 
uae  of  international  waterways. 


The  House  amendment  calls  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  effect  to  these  principles 
in  the  administration  of  both  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  -Assistance  Act  of  1954.  But 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  authority 
of  the  President  for  the  administration  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  respected  He  la 
asked  to  carry  out  these  principles  aa  he 
may  determine  This  amendment  Is  not  an 
unquiiUfled  ban  on  assistance  t/.)  nations 
which  flout  these  principles.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  statement  of  policy,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  Congress  and  the  views 
of  the  American  people,  should  reinforce  the 
administration  in  its  efforts  to  bring  an  end 
to  these  practices  and  to  promote  freedom 
of  navigation,  economic  cooperation  and 
peace  in   the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  does  ac- 
curately reflect  the  views  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  administration's 
policy.  Our  Department  of  State  has  fre- 
quently put  itself  on  record  In  favor  of  the 
principles  here  espoused.  And  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  The  question 
that  arises,  therefore,  is  whether  it  serves 
any  purpose  to  reiterate  these  views  in  the 
Mutual  .Security  Act.  I  feel  strongly  that 
it  does 

THE    SCEZ    SITUATIOM 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
made  clear  In  Its  report  to  Congress  that  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  continuing  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  of  commerce 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  report  said. 
■The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  fol- 
lowed closely  developmenU  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  believes  that  the 
United  State*  has  not  done  as  effective  a  job 
as  it  should  have  in  urging  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of 
commerce  through  the  canal."  The  com- 
mittee proposed  its  amendment  "with  this 
and  other  situations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  mind  " 

I  know  there  are  two  polnU  of  view  on 
this  issue  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
at  all  on  the  proposition  thut  llic  Sues  Canal 
should  be  open  to  the  lUuppiiig  of  all  na- 
tions. The  quemina  Is  wiietlier  11  »«rv«s  Ihs 
attainment  of  that  goal  by  uklng  this  ac- 
tion here  in  the  n:ime  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Some  believe  that  It  la  br'ter  to  nay  or 
do  nothing  because  they  believe  lltUe  by 
little  the  aliuatlnn  m  the  Middle  Eaat  will 
improve  and  there  will  be  w  ^r  ulual  e\"luiliin 
toward  cooperation  »nd  pi-uce  But.  In  tlie 
light  of  dsvelopmentii  m  Uie  last  year,  I  am 
ufrsld  that  11  U  unrealistic  to  sviggest  that 
peace  In  thii  troubled  area  will  come  by  It- 
nelf      The  facts  testify  to  the  contrary. 

The  situation  in  the  Suee  Canal  has  det#r1- 
orated  In  the  Inst  Vi  months  and  both  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Ui/'eu  Hiiiiei  have 
been  unable  to  arrest  that  unf  iriui.  i;e  and 
dangerous  trend.  BeglnninK  wiii  tiie  Egyp- 
tian war  against  the  State  ,1  Inr.vr,  m  IBHh. 
and  down  to  1869.  the  F.k>1)',.i;i  <  mh  rr.n  . 
refuted  to  permit  the  pa.^.iur  :  :  ;  >>  .  :i.i>- 
ships,  This  action  has  bci-n  !-  .,  '1  ...r,.  i 
by  the  United  Nations  S**' ^r  •  ,  c  nnl  <Hid 
has  evoked  protest  from  .r  \»',  Oovern- 
ment.  Our  Government  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  .Suez  Canal  should  be  open 
to  all  nations  without  discrimination  But 
the  situation  changed  for  the  worse  laat 
year.  The  Egyptian  Government  Instituted 
a  new  jx)llcy  It  began  to  bar  the  ships  of 
all  nations,  reg.irdless  of  the  flag  they  car- 
ried, as  long  as  those  ships  were  carrying 
cargoes  to  and  from  Israel  This  represented 
a  worsening  of  the  blocliade  and  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  Arab  effort  to  siriuiKle  Isr.ieis 
economy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Western  World  has  gone 
forward  with  a  program  of  generous  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, and  this  was  climaxed  last  December 
by  the  World  Bank,  which  loaned  the  United 
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Arab  Republic  t>6  million  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  Suei;  Canal — a  commendable 
project  In  Itself — at  a  time  when  two  ships. 
a  Danish  ship  ai.d  a  Greek  ship,  carrying 
Israel  cargoes  wer<-  illegally  detained  at  Port 
Said.  Whether  o;'  not  It  was  wise  for  the 
World  Bank,  a  fpeclalized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  tf  go  furward  with  the  loan 
to  the  United  Ar  »b  Republic  at  that  time 
is    debatable       I    my-'^elf    and    many    others 

■  counseled  strongly  against  It  But  much  has 
been  said  on  both    ides. 

However,  the  loiin  has  been  granted  The 
question  Is — what  do  we  do  now?  Despite 
that  loan  and  thi  large-scale  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  United  Arab  Republic  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Arab  Republic  per- 
sists In  this  blockade  and  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  it  wi  1  not  abandon  it. 

Tlie  Department  of  Slat*  has  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  it*  Intevest  in  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  the  :5uez  Canal,  but  it  has  In- 
sisted that  this  Is  a  matter  to  be  left  to 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  the 
United  Nations.  Now.  Mr  Hammarskjold 
doee  not  live  In  i  world  by  himself.  The 
United  Nations  Is  not  an  Instrument  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  United  States      We 

■  are  the  greatest  power  in  the  United  Nations. 
If  the  United  Nations  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  wii  compliance  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  deciiions.  then  surely  it  Is  up 
to  us  to  do  everytlung  we  can  to  support  It. 
What  we  say  and  do  here  in  Congress  on 
this  Issue  will  havi!  a  positive  effect  on  world 
public  opinion. 

Within  recent  weeks,  our  Government  has 
spoken  out  strongly  on  a  number  of  situ- 
ations throughout  the  world,  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa  We  have  been  impelled  U)  make 
these  statements  because  we  believe  they  are 
right.  World  pub  ic  opinion  is  aroused  on 
these  issues  Our  policies  on  issues  like  the 
one  now  bef.jre  js  must  be  clearly  an- 
nounced if  we  are  to  maintain  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  wniid 
and  if  we  are  to  olfer  world  leadership 

THt    l.rOAL    BACKOSCtJND    TO    THE    8UIZ    DISPUTE 

I  do  not  know  vhether  it  l«  necessary  U) 
recite  the  legal  bJiccgroimd  of  t»U«  situation 
All  authority  f avor  i  the  openlnw  of  the  Huei 
Canal  ut  the  shlpp  ng  of  all  naiiunn  and  re- 
jects the  argument  that  the  canal  may  be 
closed  even  in  time  of  war  Th\iii  the  Cm- 
slantlnople  Convci  lion  of  1888  luyx  down 
the  rules  for  the  ac  minUlratioii  of  the  .Suez 
canal,  and  article  I  provides  that  the  canal 
•hall  alwayi  be  free  and  o|>en  in  time  i>f  war 
lui  In  time  of  peac«  to  every  vessel  of  ctw- 
mrrce  or  of  war  without  dtntlncllon  of  flan 
the  canal  shall  nrver  be  subjected  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade  " 

After  the  State  nf  Israel  was  established 
the  Egyptians  closi<l  the  canal  to  ail  Israel 
shipping  and  begai  to  blacklist  ships  which 
called  at  Israel  (orts  They  also  seized 
cargi>«s  considered  to  be  contraband  The 
Egyptians  attempted  to  Justify  tills  policy  in 
the  light  of  article  10  of  the  Constantinople 
Convention,  which  permits  "meostires  neces- 
sary for  defense  und  public  order "  The 
United  Nations  c  lallenged  the  Egyptian 
position,  but  the  Egyptians  insisted  tliat 
they  regarded  themselves  legally  at  war  with 
Israel  They  claimed  that  the  United  Na- 
tloivs  arirUstlce  agieement  did  not  put  an 
end  to  a  state  of  v-ar  and  did  not  prohibit 
Egypt  from  exercising  certain  rights  of  war 

THE    UN.    DeCaiOK    or    1S51 

Now.  this  is  an  Incongruous  and  unac- 
ceptable situation  The  Egyptians  ve  mem- 
bers of  the  United  J^atlons.  and  as  such  they 
are  obligated  to  nfraln  from  war  and  to 
settle  disputes  p)ea<eably  When  they  went 
Into  PalesUne  In  948.  they  Insisted  that 
they  were  not  reall"  going  to  war  at  all  but 
that  ihey  were  meiely  acting  as  some  kind 
of  fire  brigade  in  or^er  to  extinguish  a  blaze 
In  that  country  The  Issue  was  debated  in 
the    United    Nations   Security   Council,   and 


on  September  1,  1951.  that  body— the  su- 
preme body  of  the  United  Nations — refused 
to  accept  the  Egyptian  contention  that  it 
wa.s  permitted  to  carry  on  this  blockade 
despite  the  Constantinople  Convention  and 
despite  the  United  Nations  armistice  agree- 
ment. The  Council  called  upon  Egypt  to: 
"Terminate  the  restrictions  on  the  piissage 
of  International  commercial  shipping  and 
goods  through  the  Suez  Canal  wlierever 
bound  and  to  cease  all  Interference  with 
such  shipping  beyond  that  essential  to  the 
safety  of  shipping  In  the  canal  itself  and 
to  the  observance  of  the  International  con- 
ventions In  force." 

A  decision  of  the  Security  Council  is  bind- 
ing. Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree 
under  article  25  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  carry  out  Security  Council  deci- 
sions. Nevertheless,  unlortiniateiy.  this  de- 
cision was  Ignored  by  the  Egyptians 

Apparently  encouraged  by  tlie  Incapacity 
of  the  United  Nations  to  deter  them,  the 
Egyptians  then  went  on  to  extend  the  block- 
ade and  they  Included  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
They  went  further,  on  November  30,  1953.  by 
defining  food  stuffs  and  all  other  commodi- 
ties "which  are  likely  to  strengthen  tlie  war 
potential  of  the  Zionists  In  Palestine  as  con- 
traband." which  they  claimed  they  were 
entitled  to  seize 

In  March  1954.  Israel  protested  again  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  and 
our  Government  and  seven  other  members 
of  the  Security  Council  voted  for  a  resolu- 
tion which  "notes  with  grave  concern  that 
Egypt  has  not  complied  with  the  1951  res- 
olutions; calls  upon  Egypt  in  accordance  with 
Its  obligations  under  the  charter  to  com- 
ply." But.  unfortunately,  by  this  time  the 
Soviet  Union  had  begun  its  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  Arabs  on  every  possible  occasion. 
The  resolution  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Egypt  was  thus  rendered  Im- 
mune from  International  discipline. 

THE    MISSED    OPPOSTtTNTTT    IN     1034 

Mear.whlle  in  tiie  summer  of  1964.  the 
British  agreed  to  withdraw  from  their  Suez 
base  Our  Government  was  helpful  to 
Egypt  m  those  negotiations,  und.  in  view 
of  our  Bvmpathetir  attitude  towards 
Egypt iHU  aspirations  leaders  in  this  body 
thought  it  appropriate  to  appeal  to  the  De- 
partment of  state  to  ask  the  Egyptians  to 
abandon  the  likx-kade  of  the  canal  Menator 
Haltonstall,  Senator  Ives  and  Senator  Leh- 
man Joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  which  they  pointed  out  that  the 
negotiations  might  be  regarded  as  "a  historic 
opportxuiity  to  dispose  of  the  blockade  '  and 
that  on  the  otiior  hand,  failure  to  act  might 
be  Interpreted  by  Egypt  as  an  Invitation  that 
we  do  not  regard  the  blockade  as  a  matter 
of  sufUclent  concern  Reassurance  came 
from  tlie  Departn^ent  oi  State  that  our  Oov- 
ernmeiu  stood  fully  behind  the  September 
1  1051  resolution  and  regarded  it  as  valid, 
despite  the  1054  Soviet  veto,  and,  further- 
more, the  United  States  would  continue  to 
urge  compliance  with  it  That  reassurance 
came  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thruston  B,  Morton,  who  is  now  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
However  a  few  weeks  later,  the  Egyptians 
seized  another  ship — an  Israel  vessel  bound 
from  Brltrea  to  Haifa — the  Bat  Onlim — and 
when  the  matter  came  l>efore  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  that  body  could  do  no  more 
than  discuss  the  matter  because  a  Soviet 
veto  forbade  decisive  action  The  President 
of  the  General  Assembly  made  a  statement 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  regarded  the  1951  resolution  as 
having  "continuing  validity  and  effect  " 

the  1956  sriz  crisis:  the  six  principles 

I  do  not  Intend  to  rehearse  all  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  1956.  when  President  Nasser 
nationalized  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  made  an  effort  to  Insist  that 
the  canal  would  be  open  to  the  shipping  of 
all     nations.     Unfortunately,     the     Western 


camp  was  divided  Nevertheless,  the  UAR 
did  inform  the  world  that  It  accepted  six 
principles  which  would  govern  the  operation 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  One  of  these  principles 
declared,  "there  should  be  free  and  open 
transit  tiirough  the  canal  without  discrim- 
ination, overt  or  covert  this  covers  both 
political  and  technical  aspects  '  Further- 
more, the  third  principle  declared  that  "the 
operation  of  the  canr.l  should  be  insulated 
from   the  politics  of  any   country  " 

In  the  development  which  followed  the 
Suez  and  Sinai  conflict  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  SUit«s  assisted  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  at  that  time  we  might 
have  taken  a  stronc  position  calling  upon 
Epypt  to  chanee  if;  policies  with  respect  to 
Israel  shipping. 

Mfan>  Members  of  this  body  m&de  our 
position  clear  at  that  time  While  we  be- 
lieved that  Israel  should  withdraw  from 
Sinai  and  from  the  Suez,  we  insisted  that 
there  should  be  guarantef-s  against  the  resto- 
ration of  the  boycotts  and  blockades  which 
had  existed  prior  to  the  Suez  conflict. 

the  president's  assurance 
And  we  were  reassured  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  vkhen  he  said,  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1957,  "We  should  not  assume  that. 
If  Israel  wlthdraw.s  [from  Smaij  Egypt  will 
prevent  Israeli  shipping  from  using  the  Suez 
Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  If,  unhappily. 
Egypt  does  hereafter  violate  the  armistice 
agreement  or  other  International  obliga- 
tions then  this  should  be  dealt  with  flrmly 
by  the  society  of  nation.?  " 

In  1957  and  1958,  it  appeared  that  some 
progress  had  been  made  The  Israel  Govern- 
ment made  no  effort  to  send  its  own  ships 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  but  more  than  40 
non-Israel  ships,  carrying  cargoes  to  and 
from  Israel,  were  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  canal  without  any  disturbance  Many 
of  these  were  carryincr  Israel  products  to 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  And  the  ad- 
ministration respected  Its  undertaking  to 
secure  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
the  Straits  of  Tlrun  A  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  wns  stationed  there:  our 
Government  took  a  strong  position  to  the 
effect  that  this  Is  an  International  waterway, 
and  the  blockade  of  Israel  shipping  through 
Aqaba  came  to  nn  end 

the  chanoe  ror.  the  worse  in   i0s« 

But,  In  early  lOAD,  there  was  a  change  in 
the  Sgyptlan  position  One  can  only  specu- 
late rs  to  the  reasons.  Borne  iiUKKe»t  that 
Prendent  Nasser  ban  been  comi>elled  U)  take 
this  position  becauiie  he  is  In  u  connicl  for 
leadership  of  the  Arab  world  with  Premier 
Kussem  of  Iraq,  and  the  accepted  manner  of 
demonstrating  Arab  patriotism  U  to  get 
tough  with  Israel,  Another  theory  which 
may  explain  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries have  become  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  Israel  has  been  expanding  lu  relations 
with  the  new  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
leaping  over  the  Arab  blockade  boundary 

Whatever  the  rea-on,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public  stopped   the  88  Copffan   Manolis  on 
February  28,    IMO,    while   It   was   carrying   a 
cargo    to    Ceylon    and    Malaya    from    Israel 
Tliat  ship  was  a  Llberlan  freighter. 

In  March,  the  Egyptians  stopped  a  German 
ship — the  8B  Lealott,  which  was  carrying 
a  cargo  of  cement,  and  that  cargo  also  was 
confiscated 

And  on  May  21,  the  Egyptians  stopped  the 
Inge  Toft.  This  was  a  Danish  ship  which 
remained  In  detention  at  Port  Said  for  B'.g 
months 

the  ekaction  or  world  opinion 

This  resumption  and  Intensiflcation  of  the 
Arab  boycott  and  blockade  brought  sharp 
reactions  from  world  public  opinion 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  on  June  1, 
1959.  said: 

"At  the  moment  Cairo  is  attempting  to  ob- 
tain  World   Bank  funds   for   widenlixg   and 
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deepening  Uie  canal.  The  time  might  seem 
singularly  unpropitlous  tor  the  UAR  to  stir 
iip  trouble,  were  it  not  that  Nasser  Is  the 
kind  of  dictator  who  might  well  equate  sus- 
pension of  the  blockade  with  a  sizable  loan  ' 
On  June  7.  1959.  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times   Herald    declared 

■'The  UAR  action  can  scarcely  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  either  international  law  or  souiid 
international  policy.  Understiindably.  some 
t'overnmenLs  may  be  reluctant  to  Irritate  the 
UAR  at  a  time  when  relations  between  Cai- 
ro and  the  non -Communist  capitals  have 
happily  improved.  But  the  world  commu- 
nity cannot  with  good  conscience  avoid  fac- 
ing the  fundaoiental  problem.  Equivoca- 
tion In  similar  Instances  pri')r  to  1956  helped 
create  armed  conflict,  Forthrlghtness  now 
may  avoid  new  troubles   " 

And  the  New  Bedford  Standard- T.mes,  on 
June  5,  1959,  said 

•■Government*  of  seafaring  nations  would 
do  well  to  marshal  support  of  Israeli  coun- 
teraction m  this  matter,  for  it  Involves 
high-handed  Interference  with  international 
trade  expropriation  wlthotit  payment  a:.d 
the  operation  of  an  Important  wa'erw.iy  :  u 
the  bMls  of  political  prejudice  " 

Later,  on  June  35,  th?  New  Ynrk  Her.\:d 
Tribune  declared 

"Mr  HammarskJ'iid  must  make  1*  plain  t>i 
the  UAR  that  l"s  acrir.ns  are  Illegal  -xwd  that 
the  object  nf  his  visits  Is  less  to  obtnln  the 
rcleivse  of  a  single  cargo  than  to  m,'\ke  certain 
that  the  c&jial  remains  open  to  the  ships  of 
nil   nations  at  all  times." 

And,  on  June  19.  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ferred to  Noaser's  policy  as  Naaaer  s  piracy.' 
und  It  said 

■Preaidci.t  Nasser  seems  to  believe  Uiat  In 
view  of  the  Western  preoccupation  with  the 
Soviet  challenge  and  his  own  verbal  quarrel 
with  the  SovleU,  he  can  now  count  on  great- 
er Western  toleration  and  help.  He  should 
be  disillusioned  on  that  i>ol:it  until  he  learns 
to  honor  his   international  obligations." 

No  lesa  a  Journal  than  the  Economist  of 
London,  in  Its  Issue  of  June  13  discussing 
the  Egyptian  blockade  and  the  propoced 
World  Bank  loan  for  improving  the  Suez 
Canal,  asserted.      ^ 

■The  pressure  on  Cal.-o  would  hf  much 
greater  if  the  World  Bank  Insisted  before 
granting  the  loan  that  Egypt  should  honestly 
and   m   full   carry   out   Its   obligations  " 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  opinions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  American  newspapers  on  this  vital 
Isstie 

MEMBERS    or    THXSEN.\TK    TF-LFCR  A  PH    THE 
PRESIDtNT 

Meanwhile,  on  June  24.  1959,  25  Members 
of  this  body  Joined  In  a  teletcram  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
detention  of  these  cargoes  and  urging  the 
admlnlstr.ition  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  this 
Issue.  The  25  who  Joined  In  this  telegram 
Included  Senators  Au-orr.  Bartlett.  Beam.. 
Capehart  Carroll.  Case  of  New  Jersey  Doug- 
las, Enole,  Oruenino,  Hart,  Hennincs. 
Javits.  Keating,  McGe«,  Morse.  Moss,  Mur- 
ray, NKL'BERGEK.  Pruxmirb.  Saltonstall, 
Scott.  Symington,  Wilit.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio 

THE    WORLD    BANK    LOAN 

There  wivs  a  debate  last  fall  as  Ui  whether 
the  World  Bank  should  go  forward  with  the 
loan  to  the  UAR  while  the  Inge  To/t  wa.s 
detained  at  Port  Said-- an  exhibit  of  the 
Egyptian  bl'jckadc  pr>ictlce  In  the  mean- 
time, Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
sought  to  persvKide  the  UAR  to  revise  Its 
practices,  and  it  has  been  widely  reporte<l 
that  he  was  able  to  secure  a  commitment 
from  Uie  UAR  w  the  effect  that  Nasser  would 
permit  ships  to  pass  through  the  canal  If 
neither  the  cargo  nor  the  ship  belonged  to 
Israel  at  the  time  ;t  appr'>achpd  the  water- 
way. The  Israelis  acted  on  the  basis  of  the.'se 
negotiations.     On  December  18,  3  days  before 


the  World  BauK  granted  the  loan,  the  Asty- 
paU-o.  a  Greek  ship,  was  stopped  by  Nasser. 
de.'^aite  the  understanding  Nasser  had  given 
Mr    Hammarskjold 

Tl>e  loan  was  granted  I  will  not  review 
all  the  arguments  that  were  made  at  the 
tima.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that 
the  World  Bank  is  an  economic  Institution 
and  that  the  questloii  of  transit  through  the 
Suei  Canal  Is  a  political  one.  And  then. 
having  made  that  statement,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Banks  policy  Immediately  go 
on  to  say  that  if  the  World  Bank  had  not 
.made  the  loan  to  the  UAR  for  the  Improve- 
ment, the  Soviet  Uiilon  would  have  stepped 
Intoi  tlie  breach. 


toi  the 


ECONOMICS    OR    POLITICS 

Tiiat,  of  course.  Is  a  political  argument 
and  a  p>oor  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
EsyfJt  la  already  one  of  the  largest  benef\- 
( ;,\rtes  of  he  Soviet  aid  program  When  our 
declelons  to  make  loans  and  grants  are  de- 
terrTilned  by  reference  to  what  the  Soviet 
Unitn  may  or  may  not  be  prepared  to  do, 
we  lire  delegating  the  determination  and  ex- 
ecution of  ovir  foreign  policy  to  another 
couhtry  And  v.e  allow  ourselves  and  our 
,iid  program  to  be  victimized  by  blackmail. 
I  would  like  to  add  another  comment  on 
thla  question  as  U)  wliat  Is  an  economic  and 
what  is  a  political  question,  a  subject  which 
faaomatea  an  economUt-turned  8«nator. 
Immcdlnflv  tiffer  Prosiclent  Na.'jspr  nntlon- 
nllzed  the  Sues  Canal  in  ll>36,  we  withheld 
all  econ  inilc  assistance  from  the  UAR  The 
Department  of  .state  froze  Egyptian  balance* 
in  this  cuntrv  It  was  not  until  the  UAR 
haft  completed  negfillatlnns  to  compen.^ate 
the  stockholders  for  their  Interest  In  the 
canh!  that  we  released  Egvptliin  assets  and 
resumed  economic  assistance  to  that  coun- 
try Now,  If  the  World  Bank  and  If  our 
Government  could  withhold  aid  from  Preel- 
dent  Nasser  until  he  satisfied  the  property 
rlgll's  f  stockholders,  one  may  ask  why  we 
could  not  withhold  aid  from  the  UAR  until 
shipping  rights  were  also  respected.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  both  the  rights  of  stockholders 
and  the  rights  of  shippers  are  economic 
rlgats 

THE    SEIZURE    OF    CARGOES 

The  Inge  To/t,  after  8'^  months  at  Port 
Sal«l.  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle, 
and  It  surrendered  its  cargo.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Aitypalea- -the  Greek  ship  which 
w.ia  he.d  up  on  De<  ember  18 — followed  suit. 
And  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
declared  that  the  action  of  the  UAR  In  seiz- 
ing the  c.\:z'j  't  the  AstypaLea  'g-jes  ajiainst" 
the  principles  ..f  the  United  Nations.  You 
may  have  seen  the  strong  editorial  com- 
ment that  came  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Ai  April  10.  and  the  New  York  Herald  Trlb- 
un«.  on  April  12.  about  the  seizure  of  the 
Astypalca 

The  New  York  Times  declared. 

COLONEI      NA.SSFR  S    CANAt. 

"Vnlted  Nations  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjold's  statement  of  last  Friday  on 
Colonel  Nasser's  S'aez  Canal  policy  was  mild 
m  Its  term-.,  but  severe  In  its  ImpUcatlona. 
Th»  Secretary  General  did  not  speak  lightly 
when  he  s.-xid  that  the  detention  and  con- 
n.scntlon  of  Israeli  cargoes  carried  In  ships 
of  other  nationalities  went  against  'the 
principles  upheld  by  the  United  Nations." 
since  the  beginnii'.i;  of  10:3  the  Cairo  gov- 
orrvrnent  has  been  seizing  the  cargoes  of 
.ships  bound  to  or  from  Israeli  ports  when- 
ever they  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
Su9z  Canal.  Four  such  ships  and  cargoes 
are  mentioned  In  a  current  Israeli  state- 
ment The  latest  Is  a  little  Greek  freighter 
called  the  A'ffvpalra,  loaded  with  cement 
anti  bound  for  the  port  of  Djibouti.  In  each 
<:t  these  cases  Col  Jiiel  N a.s.ser  s  government 
haa  conflscated— If  this  polite  word  Is  the 
correct  one — the  ship's  cargo. 

"Colonel  Na$-er  ha.s  done  this  thing  con- 
trary to  the  original  Canal  Convention  of 
1888.   contrary    to   his   own   agreement   with 


the  United  Nations,  and  contrary  to  Inter- 
national law.  The  Israelis  believe  that  he 
has  also  violated  an  agreement  privately 
made  with  Secretary  General  Hammar- 
skjold. although  the  Secretary  General  did 
not  allude  to  such  an  agreement  In  his 
sutement  last  Friday.  The  only  defense 
Colonel  Nasser  can  make  Is  that  there  Is  at 
least  a  theoretical  state  of  war  between  Israel 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  Is  a 
shabby  defense  indeed.  Colonel  Nasser 
should  not  expect  loans  or  other  assistance 
from  the  United  States  for  the  development 
of  the  canal  while  he  continues  to  use  that 
waterway  as  a  political  weapon." 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  declared: 

"THE    8UK2   BLOCKAOK    ISSUE    PERSISTS 

"If  U.N.  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold were  a  man  given  to  bluster  and  de- 
nunciation, his  recent  statement  on  Egypt's 
blockade  of  the  Sues  Canal  against  Israeli 
shipping  would  merit  little  attention.  But 
precisely  because  Mr.  Hammarskjold  custo- 
marily avoids  the  slightest  Indication  of  an- 
noyance or  displeasure  his  assertion  that  the 
detention  by  the  Kgyptlans  of  the  Greek  ship 
A^typatra  "goes  against  the  principle  upheld 
by  the  United  Nations"  has  nil  the  force  of  a 
rebuke  to  Cairo. 

"That  the  rebuke  will  go  unheeded  is  a 
reasonable  assumption,  for  President  Nassor 
has  so  far  Ignored  all  efforts  by  Mr,  Ham- 
marskjold to  obtain  either  an  end  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  bUx-kade  or  at  least 
a  modification  which  would  j>ermlt  Israeli 
cargoes  In   foreign-owned  ships  to  pnsa 

"Mr  Hammarskjold.  discouraged  though  he 
has  every  right  to  be  by  Nasser's  rebuffs.  In- 
dicated In  his  statement  that  he  Intends  to 
pursue  his  efforts  'to  arrive  at  workable  prac- 
tices' In  the  Suez  Cnnal.  WeYe  glad  he 
hosnt  given  up  Btit  we  would  like  to  see 
him  get  some  positive  rupport  from  those  na- 
tions— especially  our  own— which  hare  an 
Interest  In  maintaining  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion In  general  and  preserving  the  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  In  particular.  Even  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India,  who  Ls  currently 
entertaining  President  Nasser,  could  do  worse 
than  bring  up  the  subject  of  Sue*  in  bis  con- 
versation with  his  distinguished  guest" 

SHOULD   W¥  PTTT  CONPITIONS  ON   OLTI  ATD7      TBI 
WORLD    BANK    DID    IN    THE    PABT 

I  know  that  many  people  believe  It  Is 
wrong  to  hold  up  assistance  and  to  put  con- 
ditions on  our  aid.  I  strongly  favor  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. We  must  do  what  we  can  to  raise 
living  standards  In  these  countries.  But  I 
find  It  difflcult  to  accept  the  arguments  of 
those  who  say  that  it  Is  wrong  to  put  any 
kind  of  conditions  on  our  assistance  That 
makes  for  a  world  of  anarchy.  The  World 
Bank.  Itself,  informed  the  UAR  In  1955  that 
it  would  not  be  p>os8lble  for  It  to  get  a  loan 
for  the  Aswan  Dam  until  it  reached  an 
agreement  with  neighboring  Sudan  on  the 
sharing  of  the  Nile  waters.  And.  In  1957.  U 
Is  no  secret  that  the  World  Bank  played  a 
leading  role  In  persuading  the  UAR  to  settle 
with  the  Suez  stockholders — a  commendable 
action — but  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  World 
Bank  was  not  prepared  to  lend  money  to  the 
UAR  for  any  Improvements  so  long  as  U 
had  destroyed  Its  credit  by  taking  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Suez  stockholders  and  denying 
compensation  for  it. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  new  nations 
of  the  world  are  sensitive  and  suspicious  and 
easily  offended  They  do  not  want  to  take 
sides,  and  they  will  not  accept  our  good  of- 
fices and  our  asslsunce  If  they  believe  that 
we  are  trying  to  Impose  our  will  upon  them 
and  transform  them  Into  satellites.  And  we. 
as  Americans,  who  are  vrry  Jealous  of  our 
freedom  and  Independence  of  action,  can 
sympathise  with  the  desires  of  these  gov- 
ernments to  be  free  and  to  be  immune  from 
pressures  from  without.  But  this  does  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  mean  that  we  can  afford 
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to  Ignore  policies  which  are  In  conflict  with 
the  principles  and  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  which  reflect  Irresponsibility 
and  contempt  for  the  International  com- 
munity. 

We  must  not  p«rmlt  the  recipients  of  our 
assistance  to  put  unacceptable  strings  on 
the  aid  we  give  them.  We  must  not  permit 
them  to  say  to  ut  that  they  Insist  on  their 
right  to  violate  United  Nations  principles 
and  decisions  and  that  they  Insist  on  their 
right  to  remain  li.  a  Ftate  of  war — surely  an 
anomaly  In  1960,  when  the  world  cries  for 
disarmament  and  understanding  and  peace — 
and  yet  claim  to  deserve  the  benefits  of  our 
assistance  progranjs. 

CENEROSmr    TO    THE    UAR    HAS    NOT    PAID 

It  !s  argued  that  If  we  were  generous  with 
the  UAR  II  we  ga --e  it  the  World  Bank  loan, 
for  example,  it  m  ght.  mo<lerate  its  position. 
But  nothing  has  hu{)iJ*'ned  to  Justify  this 
ho(>e;  on  the  contrary,  the  blockade  against 
Israel  has  been  Intensified,  and  President 
Nasser  has  said  ca'egorlcally  that  he  will  not 
permit  any  kind  of  shipping  connected  with 
Israel  to  go  through  the  canal. 

THr   RtcHTm  or  riir  ai>^b   srruoKES 

President  Nssse  Inilsts  that  this  Is  his 
way  of  helping  th«  Palestine  Arab  refugee*. 
It  Is  a  very  curious  way  of  luiping  them. 
I  BUggeM  that  If  )he  U.\H  were  really  con- 
cerned about  duih);  ••jmrthing  lor  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  Arab  rtfugeeR.  11  would  move 
tor  peace  and  cocperatlon  with  Israel.  It 
will  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  Arab 
refugees  to  demand  compensation  from 
Israel  and  at  the  same  time  do  everything 
possible  to  deniroy  I."irar:  s  economy  It  will 
not  encourage  I*ri,rl  to  accept  npatrlatlun 
of  any  Arab  rcf  uge<  s  if  Arab  leaders  continue 
to  Incite  them  to  destroy  Israel,  The  at- 
tempt to  link  the  Hues  Cansl  with  the  Arab 
refugees  is  a  specious  argument.  Invalid  In 
Ukw.  and  I  believe.  Insincere  In  purpose. 

THr    AR^B    BIOCKAtif     CrTS    TlGHTEll 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  Arab  St.ate8  have 
been  tightening  their  blockade  around 
Israel.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  article  lu  the  Reporter  of  April  14, 
which  is  entitled  "The  Noose  Around 
Israel."  and  which  informs  us.  "The  noose 
gets  tighter  and  tighter  and  tighter  "  I  call 
your  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  this  article 
has  stated  that  a  vessel  Is  placed  on  the 
blacklist  If   11 

Carries  maUrlal  to  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  'Israeli  war  effort." 

Calls  at  an  Israeli  port  and  at  an  Arab 
port  during  the  same  voyage  This  does  not 
apply  to  ships  carrying  passengers  only,  in 
which  case  the  vessel  has  to  call  at  the  Arab 
port  first  and  furnish  the  regional  boycott 
office  a  complete  statement  of  arrival  and 
departure  times  at  the  ports. 

Is  chartered  by  Israeli  companies  or  or- 
ganliatlons  (this  w:is  the  cose  with  the  Inge 
Toft). 

Carries  Immigrants  to  Israel. 

Had  originally  been  of  Israeli  nAtlooallty 
and  was  sold  to  another  country  (such  a 
vessel  has  no  hope  of  ever  getting  off  the 
blacklist! 

Carries  I^rae;l  industrial  agricultural,  and 
Commercial  pnxlucts. 

Refuses  to  BUbmit  with. in  15  days  the  cer- 
tiAcaies  and  manifefets  requested  in  respect 
of  previous  voyages. 

"There  Is  one  other  method  of  getting  on 
the  full  blacklist,  and  that  Is  by  infringing 
the  rviles  for  the  second  time  after  removal 
from  the  list.     There  Is  no  third   chance 

OUR     CT'RRF.NT     AID    TO    THE     ARAHS 

And  all  this  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  Increasing  our  economic  asslstsnce  to 
the  Arab  States  The  amounts  that  are  au- 
thorized for  each  of  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  are  not  disclosed  in  the  mutual 
security  program— ihey  are  not  public  prop- 
erty— but  we  understand  that  Jordan.  Israel. 
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the  United  Arab  Republic.  Sudan,  and 
Yemen  are  destined  to  receive  sf>ecial  as- 
sistance. Our  country  ha£  generously  assisted 
Israel.  I  hope  that  It  will  continue  to  assist 
Israel  because  that  country  Is  on  the  way 
to  economic  viability.  But  we  have  also  In 
recent  years  Increased  vastly  our  economic 
assistance  to  the  Arab  countries. 

AID    TO     JORDAN 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  1959,  we  gave 
Jordan  some  tb2'/2  million  In  food  and 
money.  In  addition  to  some  military  aid 
And  I  am  told  that  so  far  this  year  the  spe- 
cial assistance  program  to  Jordan  totals  (45 
million. 

AID    TO    THE    UAR 

Our  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public consists  largely  of  surplus  foods, 
which  are  sold  for  Egyptian  currency,  as  well 
as  the  gift  of  some  surplus  foods  The  record 
shows  that  In  fiscal  1959  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public received  $1 1  million  In  food  and 
money,  and  we  sold  the  United  Arab  Republic 
some  i48  million  m  surplus  foods  In  the 
current  year,  the  UAH  is  receiving  $4  2  mil- 
lion In  special  assistance)  11  5  million  In 
technical  cooperation;  and  glfu  of  food  In 
the  amount  of  %9  million  In  addition  to 
thla,  however,  the  UAR  has  been  permitted 
to  purchase  $83  million  In  surplus  foods  for 
Egyptian  currencies  which  are  rclouned  to 
help  Egypt's  and  Syria  s  development  Ttie 
special  assistance  money  Intended  for  the 
UAR  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  used 
to  equip  Cairo's  airport  to  accommodate  Jet 
planes  We  are  helping  the  UAR  to  expand 
Ms  pro[)aganda  facilities  And  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  Egypt  is  receiving  about 
$7  million  In  development  loans  All  this 
means  that  American  lisslsiance  to  the  UAR 
In  1960  will  be  more  than  »100  million,  and 
that  does  not  Include  the  World  Bank  loan 
for  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  view  of  this  most  generous  program,  it 
must  surely  be  clear  to  the  Arab  peoples  that 
we  wish  them  well,  •we  waiit  to  help  them 
raise  their  living  standards,  we  want  them 
to  be  free  p>eople.  we  want  their  friendship — 
even  as  we  want  the  friendship  of  I.vrael.  But 
could  they  not.  as  a  contribution  to  peace. 
to  the  welfare  of  their  own  people  and  to 
humanity  everywhere,  could  they  not  find 
It  possible  to  accommodate  themselves  Uj 
Israel's  existence  and  eliminate  a  threat  of 
war  which  confronts  us  all? 

THF    FIGHTS    OF    AMERICANS    ARE    ALSO    INVOLVED 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  situ- 
ation affects  the  rights  of  Americans  as  well 
OS  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  The  Arab  boy- 
cotts are  directed  against  many  Americans 
In  an  attempt  to  strike  at  Israel  through 
them 

THE    INJURY    TO    AMERICAN    TRADE    AND    SEAMEN 

Blacklisting  by  the  Arab  States  has  In- 
Juied  American  shipping  and  American  sea- 
men. The  Arab  Siatei.  refuse  to  permit 
American  ships  which  have  traded  with 
Israel  to  carry  cargoes  to  Arab  ports,  and 
this  even  applies  to  cargoes  carrying  surplus 
foods  purchased  with  funds  advanced  bv  the 
United  States  Under  the  law  one-hnlf  of 
the  shipments  muht  be  in  American  ships 
This  infans  that  many  American  .ships  can- 
not secure  these  contracts  unless  they  for- 
go trade  With  Israel  American  seamen  and 
shippers  have  been  discriminated  against. 
And  so  the  Arab  boycott  ond  blxkade 
against  Israel  have  intruded  Into  our  own 
commerce  American  businessmen  who 
would  like  to  trade  with  Israel  nre  unable 
to  do  so  for  fear  that  they  will  lose  their 
con^merce  with  the  Arab  States 

We.  as  Members  c  f  Congress,  should  stand 
up  for  freedom  of  shipping  and  for  the  right 
of  American  ships  to  call  at  the  poru  of 
the  world  without  suffering  discrimination. 
I  believe  It  is  our  duty  to  strengthen  Amer- 
ican policy  smd  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  United  Nations  In  this  regard. 


THE    SURPLUS    rcx-DS 

You  will  note  that  the  amendment  refers 
to  the  f-ands  disbursed  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  well  as  to  the  Mutual  Secxirlty 
.Act  I  have,  myself,  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  the.se  questions,  and  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  our  Government 
cannot  bring  an  end  to  the  practice  of  the 
Arab  governments  In  forbidding  the  trans- 
port of  foodstafTs  and  surplus  commodities 
by  ships  that  are  blacklisted  This  If  a  pri- 
vate transaction  between  the  Government  of 
Egypt  and  American  shippers,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  no  Juris- 
diction over  these  contracts  allhouifh  Amer- 
ican surplus  foods  are  Involved  and  American 
shippers  are  Injured 

DO    THE     IS RA El  IS     rtJLLOW     THE     SAME    PRACTICE' 

But  I  have  also  been  told  that  the  Israel 
Goveriiment  carries  on  a  similar  practice. 
I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  contract  pro- 
visions In  the  Ejtiyjjtlan  contracts  and  those 
provisions  which  appear  ii.  the  contracts 
written  by  the  Israel  C  ■.  »r:.:;,ent.  The  pro- 
visions which  appc;u-  in  the  Egyptian  con- 
tract state: 

"Vessel  Is  prohibited  from  calling  at  Israel- 
Ian  waters  or  ports  Ttansshlpment  U  pro- 
Jiibited  To  owner's  knowledge  vessel  U  not 
on  any  UAR  blacklist  and  has  not  traded 
to  Israeli  ports  under  owner's  mnnagement. 
\'fs.-f;  1*  not  bla'kll'tcd  In  the  UAR  " 

Tills  1,*  quite  different  from  the  ch<iise  in 
the  librae!  contract  which  provider  'Sailing 
in  any  Egyptlan-Syrlan-Jordanian-Saudl 
Arabian  or  territorial  waters  prior  to  dis- 
charge  to  Israel   is   prohibited   " 

In  the  one  case,  the  Egypiiaiis  are  boy- 
cotting all  ships  which  have  traded  with 
Israel  at  any  lime  In  the  case  of  U^e  Israel 
contract,  the  l.->rael  Gcivernment  is  rriaking 
certain  that  carpoes  destined  for  Israel  do 
not  fail  Into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  before 
they  reach  Israel  lest  they  be  confiscated 
Tlius  the  Israel  proMsion  is  a  defensive 
measure  designed  to  protect  cargoes  from 
seizure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  pro- 
vision Is  a  blacklist  aimed  at  all  ships  which 
may    have   traded    with   Israel   at   any    time 

The  Israel  precaution  is  not  an  empty 
i;ebiure.  In  the  article  of  the  Reporter  mag- 
azine of  April  14.  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  It  is  stated  that,  and  I  quote: 
"Tliere  is  a  story  that  recently  an  apparafas 
for  artificial  breathing  had  been  £h:pped 
from  New  York  to  Israel  Before  It  left  New 
York,  however" — and  I  arr.  quoting  from 
the  article — "a  Lebanese  official  in  the 
United  States  somehow  convinced  the 
shippers  that  the  apparatus  was  to  be 
rhi.ntie'.cd  through  Belru*  When  It  got  to 
the  I.,ebanese  capital.  It  wa*:  of  eoune  con- 
fiscated "  And  the  article  points  out  that 
privately  the  Lebai^ese  were  not  very  proud 
of  this  action 

DON'T    WA.STr.    OUR    AID    FUNDS 

I  hope  that  our  economic  asslFtame  pro- 
gram to  the  Arab  countries  and  to  other 
nations  in  the  Middle  Bast  will  be  con- 
tinued without  Interruption  and  will  serve 
a  viseful  purpose.  But  I  suggest  that  this 
program  is  negated  If  money  furnished  in 
economic  astlstancc  and  In  arms  to  Arab 
countries  Is  used  to  further  a  war  against 
Israel  and  an  economic  siege  of  Israel'.' 
friends  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  spend  and  I  sub- 
mit that  we  wa.'-te  our  economic  as.'-ist.»:.cp 
we  waste  our  foreign  aid,  If  one  of  Uie  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  program  Is  boycotted  ai.d 
blockaded  and  br'lered  by  other  countr.es 
which  receive  asslst.ince  from  us  Israel 
would  be  much  further  along  towards  eco- 
nomic self-Bufnclency  and  economic  viabil- 
ity If  It  were  not  subjected  to  this  economic 
harassment  Thus  the  American  taxpayer 
Is  also  a  victim  of  these  practices.  I  believe 
that  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  make  certain 
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that  our  aid  Is  not  wasted  by  the  policies 
of  countries  that  we  seek  to  help  and 
befriend. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Integrity  of  our 
American  policy. 

There  have  been  some  comments  around 
the  country  about  this  amendment.  I  note 
that  the  Oakland  Tribune  of  April  17.  in  an 
article  by  Raymond  Lawrence  on  the  block- 
ade of  the  Suez  Csuial.  writes  about  this 
amendment : 

■This  Is  not  a  categorical  ban.  since  the 
.Amendment  leaves  It  up  to  the  President  to 
decide  whether  we  should  subsidize  the  Suez 
blockade  with  millions  In  surplus  foods  and 
loans.  Congress  has  thus  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple about  which  the  President  should  re- 
port regarding  Its  application  It  is  one  that 
should  cause  some  .serious  thlnlctng  in  Cairo 
about  the  need  for  intelligent  and  construc- 
tive efforts  to  settle  the  central  problem  in 
the  Middle  East  " 

And  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  In  an 
edltorlad  on  April  23,  1960.  pointed  out 

"The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  take  Into  account  the  interests 
of  economic  cooperation  and  freedom  of 
navigation  in  administering  foreign  aid  The 
United  States  can  hardly  afford  to  subsidize 
a  restriction  on  foreign  aid." 

MORALITT    IN    FOREIGN    POLICY 

I  am  sure  that  these  views  reflect  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  I  am 
sure  that  the  mutual  security  program  would 
be  far  more  popular  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  if  it  were  administered  with  a 
continuing  and  uncompromising  regard  for 
principles  of  morality  and  the  interests  of 
international  p)eace  I  do  not  share  the  views 
of  cynics  who  believe  that  foreign  pulley  Is 
purely  a  matter  of  convenience,  that  we  must 
be  pragmatic  and  that  we  can  afford  to  Ignore 
Interests  dictated  by  moral  considerations 
and  principle  Our  foreign  policy  will  pros- 
per throughout  the  world  as  our  prestige  rises. 
And  our  prestige  will  gain  If  the  United 
States  Lb  forever  identified  with  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace  everywhere  in  the  world 
There  can  be  no  areas  in  the  world  marked 
off  as  "free  zones  for  8^;gression."  for  boy- 
cott, for  blockade  and  for  war.  We  must 
work   for   peace  everywhere 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  believe 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  United 
States  stop  appeasing  dictators,  especi- 
ally when  they  are  in  definite  violation  of 
their  own  agreements  and  conventions. 
The  United  States  is  now  contributing 
about  $6^2  million  to  the  United  Nations 
police  force  to  keep  the  peace  on  the 
border  between  Israel  and  Egypt — a 
third  of  the  total  U.N.  appropriation. 
All  of  this  could  be  averted  if  we  were 
not  constantly  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging irresponsible  dictators.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  this  mild  amendment,  which 
does  nothing  more  than  declare  a  prin- 
ciple— but  a  vital  principle  for  which  the 
United  States  has  long  stood — be  adopt- 
ed. It  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President,  does  not  force  him  to  adopt 
this  policy.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  textbook  case. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  this 
is  a  textbook  case  of  how  not  to  conduct 
international  relations 

I  hope  no  one  in  the  Senate  is  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  the  amendment  will 
accomplish  its  ostensible  purpo.se,  which 
is  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israeli  ship- 
ping and  to  end  the  Arab  economic  boy- 
cott against  Israel  What  it  will  accom- 
plish IS  to  annoy  the  Arahs  and  fortify 
them  in  their  conviction  that  jH  any 
i.ssue  ari.sing  from  the  Arab-I.sraeli  con- 
troversy the  United  States,  becau.se  of 
domestic  political  pressures,  will  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Israelis  This  Arab  con- 
viction, for  which  I  regret  to  .say  history 
affords  some  justification,  is  the  t<reatest 
single  buiden  which  American  diplo- 
macy has  to  can-\'  m  the  Middle  Ea.st 

If  there  were  any  real  prospect  that 
the  amendment  would  be  effective  in 
opening  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israeli  ship- 
ping and  ending  the  Ai-ab  boycott  against 
Israel,  then  the  objection  that  it  would 
annc^  the  Arabs  would  not  lie  But  wliy 
anncy  them  if  you  are  not  going  to  ac- 
complish anything  by  it — anything,  that 
is.  beyond  the  appeasement  of  certain 
uninlormed  minority  groui>s  in  the 
Unit«d  States'' 

The  amendment  suffers  from  other  de- 
fects. It  begins  with  a  .statement  of 
prinaiple  that  the  United  States  favors 
freedom  of  navigation  in  international 
waterways,  and  with  this  there  ran  cer- 
tainly be  no  quarrel. 

It  continues  with  a  statement  that  the 
United  States  favors  economic  coopera- 
tion between  nations  This  is  a  little 
like  being  in  favor  of  motherhood;  yet 
I  wotider  how  many  Senators  would  be 
willing  to  apply  It  to  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China 

Then,  the  amendment  .says  that  the 
punx)ses  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  are 
negated  and  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
endangered  "when  nations  which  receive 
assistance  under  this  act  wage  economic 
warfare  against  other  nations  assisted 
under  this  act  "  This  is  a  strange  way 
to  put  it  Why  is  it  limited  to  nations 
receiving  mutual  security  assistance? 
Would  the  purposes  of  the  act  be  pro- 
moted, or  would  the  peace  of  the  world 
be  any  less  endangered  if  nations  which 
did  not  receive  assistance  waged  eco- 
nomic warfare  against  those  who  did,  or 
vice  versa? 

The  amendment  clearly  contemplates 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  Public 
Law  480  should  be  used  as  a  club  to 
force  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  op>en 
the  3uez  Canal  to  Israeli  shipping  Sup- 
pose that  assistance  to  the  U  A.R  is  ter- 
minated and  suppose  that  the  Suez  re- 
mains barred  to  Israeli  shipping  Is  that 
going  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  or  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  the  world?  On  the  contrary, 
it  win  further  embitter  the  Arabs  and  it 
will  further  drive  them  into  the  eco- 
nomic tentacles  of  the  Soviet  Union 

F^ally.  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
amendment,  and  we  find  an  escape 
hatch  broad  enough  to  accommodate 
almott  anything.  "These  principles," 
the  amendment  says,  "shall  be  applied. 


a-s  the  President  may  determine,  and  he 
shall  report  on  measures  taken  by  the 
administration  to  insure  their  applica- 
tion." 

This  IS  a  strange  diminuendo  We 
begin  with  a  fortissimo  declaration  of 
noble  principle  Then  we  say  we  mean 
it  only  as  between  natiorus  receiving 
mutual  .security  assistance  And  finally, 
we  end  piani.ssimo — not  with  a  bang  but 
a  whimper — .sayin«  it  applies  only  as 
the  President  may  determine  " 

This  amendment  i.s  a  sham  and  a 
liavesty  and  it  will  lead  to  no  good,  but 
only  trouble. 

The  same  pressures  that  put  this  pro- 
■,  ision  in  this  bill  are  tI•yin^;  to  hang  this 
iilbatro.ss  on  the  IDA  In  the  Hou.sc 

M:  EX3UGLA.S  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  I  yield  to  the 
Senator   from   Illinoi.s  on   his   time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Since  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  explained  that  the 
President  can  disregard  the  .sentiment 
of  Congress  in  the.se  matters,  let  me  .say 
that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  dLscre- 
tioniry  powers  of  the  President.  I  shall 
t>e  very  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  said  that  that 
was  only  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
amendment 

Mr  DOUGLAS  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  propose  that  amendment, 
I  will  be  glad  to  accept  it 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  That  is  only  one  of 
a  series  of  defects 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  offer  that  as  an  amendment '' 

Mr.  pnjLBRIGHT  I  do  not  offer  any 
amendment  I  think  the  whole  amead- 
ment  is  bad 

Mr   DOUGLAS      Very  well 

Mr  FUT  BRIGHT  This  is  only  the 
latest  episode  in  this  continuing  quarrel. 

Only  recently,  in  New  York.  Uie  unions 
took  our  foreign  relations  into  their 
hands  and  have  boycotted  the  unloading 
of  an  Egyptian  ship  called  the  Cleo- 
patra In  response  to  that  action,  the 
New  York  Times  on  April  28  .said; 

Arab  unions  plan  cutting  of  radio  contact 
for  Ua    shipping  in  Mideast 

In  other  words,  we  are  starting  a 
vicious  course  of  action  and  reaction. 
When  one  does  something  wrong,  then 
someone  else  gets  into  the  act.  much  as 
thp  umons  in  New  York  are  doing,  and 
tries  to  solve  a  very  difficult  problem  by 
attaching  strings  to  the  aid  program  I 
carmot  think  of  any  more  unwi.se  way 
to  try  to  conduct  foreign  relations.  The 
admirusirauon.  the  United  Nations,  and 
Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  are  all 
actively  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
very  difficult  problem  in  the  Middle 
East  They  are  doing  it  in  the  only  way 
I  can  think  of  which  might  lead  to  suc- 
cess, that  is,  by  patient  negotiation  with 
the  authorities  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  other  Arab  countries. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
us  to  inject  this  kind  of  amendment  into 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  this  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  the  Hou.se  bill? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     It  is. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  matter 
will  be  in  conference .  and  if  there  is  to 
be  any  proper  language,  or  a  change  of 
language,  it  can  be  .settled  in  conference. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  That  is  correct. 
I  do  not  wish  to  of!  er  any  hope,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  that  there  will  be  any 
proper  languaf;e  on  this  matter  I  sim- 
ply point  out  the  fact  that  the  laruiuage 
IS  in  the  House  bill  and  will  be  in  con- 
ference. I  am  confident  that  I  shall 
oppose  it  in  conference  as  strongly  as  I 
can  because  I  think  this  is  a  very  poor 
way  to  try  to  carry  on  our  international 
relation-s 

Mr  President,  to  make  this  point 
clear  for  the  Ricord.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  an  article  regarding  this 
conti"Over.sy  under  tlie  headline  "Ap- 
peals Court  Holds  Up  Rulinc  on  Pickets 
at  .^rab  Ship  Here."  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  28  1960  The 
article  relates  to  a  controversy  over  the 
Egyptian  freighter  Cleopatra  in  New 
Yoik  Hartx)r.  and  the  reactions  which 
have  followed  from  that  boycott. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oRD.  as  follows: 
ArrtAi^  Cot'RT  Holds  Up  RrxiNc  on  Pickets 

AT    Ar^b    Ship    Here  -The    "Ci.EOPATaA's'* 

Owners    Calx    Union    Action    Poutical — 

I.w\BOR  Counsel  Retorts 

I  By  Werner  Bamt>€rger  i 

A  legal  attempt  to  lift  at  once  tlie  2-week - 
old  picket  line  established  by  American  mar- 
itime unions  against  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public ship  Cleopatra  failed  yesterday 

A  three-m)«n  appeals  tribunal  headed  by 
J.  Edward  Lumbard.  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  lor  the  Second  Circuit,  took 
under  advisement  a  plea  by  the  IChedivlal 
Mall  Line,  owners  of  the  8. 193 -gross-ton  ves- 
sel, to  enjoin  plclieting 

The  court  reserved  declalon  on  an  appeal 
from  a  ruling  made  last  Saturday  by  Judge 
Thomas  F  Murphy  of  Fedeml  district  court, 
denying  a  preliminary  injunction  The  other 
members  of  the  :*ppeals  panel  were  Judge 
Henry  J  Friendly  and  Judge  Leonard  P 
Moore. 

Judge  Murphy  ruled  that  in  light  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  handed  down  la.«t 
week,  the  picketing  of  the  ships  by  the 
Seafarers  International  Union  was  protected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Act  of  1932  The  act  prohibits  Federal  courts 
from  Issuing  injunctions  In  cases  involving 
labor  disputes 

BASIS    or    ISSUE    AkbCEO 

The  picketing  by  the  SIU  .  supported  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, Is  In  protest  against  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  blacklisting  of  United  States 
ships  that  have  called  at  Israeli  ports 

Joseph  K  Oralnger.  counsel  for  the  ship- 
owners, told  the  court  that  the  picketing 
constituted  a  violation  of  Federal  antltrtist 
laws  and  was  a  restraint  of  trade. 

He  said  that,  contrary  to  SIU.  assertions, 
the  dispute  was  political  In  nature  and  no 
labor  dispute  was  Involved.  He  added  that 
Judge  Murphy  had  erred  In  not  granting  a 
temporary   Injunction. 

Mr  Grainger  argued  the  principal  ques- 
tion Involved  wa.-;  whether  a  union  could 
stop  the  work  of  a  vessel  to  publicize  the 
policy  of  a  foreign   government. 


Abab  Unions  Plan  Cutting  or  Radio  Con- 
tact roR  U.S.  Shipping  in  Mideast 

Caiko.  April  27. — All  Arab  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  will  cut  radio 
contact  with  American  ships  from  midnight 
Friday  unless  the  New  York  picketing  of  the 
freighter  CUopatra  is  stopped,  tlie  newspa- 
per Al  Ooumhourl  said  today  There  was 
no  confirmation  of  ilie  report. 

The  p>aper  said  operators  of  the  Alexandria 
Harbor  wlrele.ss  station  acted  in  support  of 
the  decision  by  Arab  trade  unions  to  boycott 
US.  shipping  It  said  coastal  wlreles.s  st.-i- 
tlons  in  Arab  countries  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas  had  declared  their 
support 

The  International  Confederation  of  Arab 
Trade  Unions  sent  President  Eisenhower  a 
mess.'ige  l:ist  night  deploring  what  it  called 
Zionist  attempts  to  destroy  friendly  Amer- 
ican-Arab relations. 

ZIONIST    LINK    CHAACCD 

"The  boycott  by  American  longshoremen 
of  a  United  Arab  Republic  vessel  il  a  flagrant 
Intrusion  In  political  affairs  and  a  new- 
method  of  International  Zionism  to  settle 
the  Palestine  problem  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  1  million  Arab  refugees  forced  out 
of  Palestine.  ■  the  Arab  unionists'  message 
salQ 

AU  Sabry.  one  of  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser's  top  aides,  said  in  Tokyo  that  the 
U.S.  Government  could  stop  the  picketing  of 
the  Cleopatra  if  it  wanted  "We  consider 
the  picketing  a  provocative  action  "  said  Mr 
Sabry.  who  has  been  in  Tokyo  as  a  guest  of 
the  Japanese  Government. 

Labor  leaders  £dl  over  the  Arab  world  have 
been  trying  to  work  up  a  total  Arab  boycof 
of  American  shipping  In  reprisal  fot  the 
Cleopatra  Incident.  The  boycott  could  drive 
a  new  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
Arab  countries 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  aaree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  almost  certainly  make 
a  bad  matter  much  wor.'^e.  It  appears 
to  be  directed  at  .'^uch  situations  as  the 
restiictions  on  the  passaj^e  of  Israeli 
sliips  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
boycotting  of  Arab  ships  in  ceitain  ports 
of  the  world. 

However,  if  this  instruction  or  admo- 
nition to  the  President  were  carried  out 
literally.  I  believe  it  would  probably  pre- 
clude our  rendering  assistance  to  almost 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Paragraph  '2',  on  page  2,  reads: 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are  negated  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered  when 
nations  which  receive  assistunce  under  this 
act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other 
nations  assisted  under  this  act  Including 
such  procedures  as  boycotts  blockades  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  International 
waterways. 

The  blockading  of  watei-ways  or  boy- 
cotting is  certainly  not  the  only  method 
by  which  economic  warfare  is  conducted 
I.  for  one,  cannot  determine  where  com- 
petition leaves  off  and  economic  warfare 
begins.  What  about  the  dumping  of 
surplus  agriculture  commodities  or  sur- 
plus industrial  output  on  the  markets  of 
the  world?  What  about  price  cutting 
in  the  market";  of  the  world?  What 
about  the  erection  of  trade  barriers' 
These  are  all  forms  of  economic  warfare 

I  do  not  believe  we  assist  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  today  which  does  not 
carry  on  some  fonn  of  very  stiff  com- 
petition   or    economic    warfare    against 


other  countries.  If  this  proposal  were 
earned  out  literally  by  the  President  to 
the  extent  that  it  might  go,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly preclude  our  giving  a.ssi.'^tance 
to  almost  any  country  in  the  world, 
because  we  are  all  competitive. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  quite  correct. 

I  should  state,  too,  that  tlie  adminis- 
tration is  very  stronsly  opposed  to  the 
amendment 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Sena'Lor  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  .statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
lil-advL-^ed  amendment.  It  could  do 
noihmg  but  cieate,  at  least,  temporary 
chaos,  and  perhaps  might  cause  perma- 
nent chaos,  which  might  take  a  long 
time  to  have  straightened  out. 

We  all  hoi)e  tliat  the  Suez  Canal  can 
be  opened  to  all  nations  No  one  ap- 
proves of  the  idea  of  blockading  Israeli 
shippmg. 

1  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sa.s.  along  the  hne  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr  Aiken  . 
that  if  what  is  sought  to  be  done  by  the 
amendment  were  done,  what  should  we 
do  about  the  contentions  of  Peru,  of 
Equador.  and  of  other  Latm  American 
counines,  which  claim  a  jurisdiction  of 
'200  miles  over  the  sea?  What  should  we 
do  about  Mexico,  which  claims  fishing 
jun.sdiction  to  a  Imiit  beyond  anythmg 
we  agreed  to?  Those  nations  are  block- 
ading not  only  the  Umted  States,  but 
other  nations  in  international  waters. 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  m  direct  viola- 
tion of  international  agreements. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  create 
a  tremendous  amount  of  ill  will,  and 
would  create  situations  in  the  Middle 
East  which  would  set  us  back  a  long  time 
m  the  vigorous  attempts  which  we  are 
making  to  settle  the  situations  there.  I 
really  think  we  have  been  making  prog- 
ress. I  believe  the  situation  is  easing. 
But  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
set  our  progress  back  years,  especially  in 
the  Arab  Republic 

As  much  as  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  u  were 
included  in  the  bill. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  for  that  contribution. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
obviously  bp  Interpreted  as  an  attempt, 
through  the  mutual  aid  program,  at  co- 
ercion on  these  people  So  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amend.Tient. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT.  Yes;  if  I  have 
further  time  available 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Ffeaf  in  the  chair'  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  one-half  a  minute  re- 
maining 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT     Then  I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  easy  course  to  follow  in  re- 
gard to  this  amendment  is  to  vote  for  it. 
The  hard  course,  but  the  correct  one.  is 
to  vote  against  the  amendment 

This  amendment  mu-st  be  disposed  of 
on  the  basis  of  what  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.    I  fear  gravely 
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that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  com- 
pllcatlcms  will  follow,  probably  in  a  de- 
gree which  will  cause  great  worry  to  all 
of  us. 

I  would  want  to  be  the  first  to  vote 
to  open  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Israelis. 
I  want  the  Israelis  to  use  that  canal.  But 
in  that  connection,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  take  no  action  that  will  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world  which  already  hangs 
on  precarious  threads.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  which  Senators  will  cast 
on  this  amendment  should  be  cast  on 
the  basis  of  considering  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  our  country  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kiating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  deal  briefly  with  some  of 
the  points  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  other  Senators  have  made. 

In  the  first  place,  in  voting  on  this 
amendment,  let  no  Senator  vote  against 
it  because  of  a  belief  that  the  matter  can 
be  handled  in  conference.  This  lan- 
guage is  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill ; 
but  the  Senate  conferees  who  presum- 
ably will  be  appointed  are  not  sympa- 
thetic to  the  amendment.  So  no  Sen- 
ator should  consider  voting  against  the 
amendment,  having  in  mind  the  idea 
that  the  matter  will  be  handled  in 
conference. 

In  the  second  place,  of  course,  the 
amendment  will  not  automatically  open 
the  Suo^z  Canal  to  commerce  However, 
we  have  heard  many  pious  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  Suez  Canal  should 
be  opened  to  free  navigation  by  everj'- 
one.  But  we  know  the  canal  has  not 
been  opened  to  such  navigation.  We 
know  that  Colonel  Nasser  and  the  Egyp- 
tians have  flouted  international  law. 
We  know  that  not  only  have  they  denied 
Israeli  ships  the  right  to  use  the  canal, 
but  they  have  also  prevented  Israeli 
cargoes  from  being  taken  through  the 
canal,  and  they  have  seized  a  number 
of  those  cargoes. 

Are  we  ready  to  back  up  with  some 
very  moderate  action  the  pious  state- 
ments we  have  made? 

Let  us  remember  that  this  amendment 
is  only  a  statement  of  the  sentiment  or 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  It  is  no  more 
than  that. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment;  it  is  said  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  there 
are  other  aresis  in  which  economic  war- 
fare can  be  waged.  If  any  Senator 
desires  to  present  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  amendment  which  condemns  some 
other  kind  of  economic  warfare  against 
other  countries  we  are  aiding,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  support  such  an  amendment. 

Of  course  this  amendment  is  limited. 
It  has  been  rather  carefully  drafted. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  a 
great  point  to  the  effect  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  but  applies  only  to  the 
nations  to  which  we  are  giving  assist- 


ance Certainly  any  such  argument 
against  this  amendment  is  entirely  spe- 
cious, t)ecause  in  connection  with  this 
mutual  aid  bill  we  can  take  action  only 
with  regard  to  countries  to  which  we  are 
giving  aid  under  the  mutual  assistance 
programs. 

By  means  of  this  amendment,  if  it 
is  agreed  to.  we  shall  say  to  the  coun- 
tries to  which  we  are  giving  aid  under 
the  mutual  assistance  programs  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there 
should  be  free  navigation  through  any 
international  waterways  with  which 
they  may  have  anything  to  do:  that  we 
are  condemning  economic  sanctions, 
such  as  boycotts  and  blockades,  and  any 
restriction  on  the  use  of  those  water- 
ways, and  that  any  funds  appropriated 
under  this  act  shall  be  used  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principle.s.  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

In  other  words,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  it  will  still  leave  a  consider- 
able degree  of  discretion  available  to  the 
President.  We  would  still  leave  him  the 
discretion  in  foreign  policy  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me  at  this  time,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  I  shall  use 
now  will  not  be  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  him? 

Mr.  KEATING     I  am  happv  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  more  than  a 
dozen  amendments  will  be  offered  They 
can  be  debated  tomorrow,  under  the 
time  agreement. 

I  wonder  whether  it  will  be  possible 
now  to  obtain  an  additional  agreement, 
to  the  effect  that  each  amendment  that  is 
offered  will  be  debated  tomorrow,  un- 
der the  agreement,  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  the  proponents  will 
have  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  on  Mon- 
day, and  the  opponents  will  have  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  on  Monday,  and  that 
all  roUcall  votes  will  be  had  on  Monday. 
I  .so  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South    Carolina 
Mr   President,  I  believe  it  is  understood 
that  I  shall  have  1  hour  to  discu.ss  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Yes,  follow- 
ing the  Dlrksen  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  F»resi- 
dent.  I  should  like  to  put  all  Senators  on 
notice  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  Douglas  amendment, 
and  thereafter  we  shall  proceed  for  50 
or  60  minutes  to  debate  the  Church 
amendment  and  thereafter  we  do  not 
expect  to  have  any  more  yea-and-nay 
votes  this  evening. 

We  hope  and  expect  to  have  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  Monday  We  expect  to  ex- 
haust all  time  for  debate  on  all  amend- 
menta  tomorrow;  and  we  shall  proceed 
under  a  5-minute  limitation  on  Monday, 
and  we  expect  to  take  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  final  passage  of  the  bill,  on 
Monday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Sen- 
ators will  take  due  notice  of  this  an- 
nouncement 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Two 
minutes 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]  is 
today  in  Paris,  on  official  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians Conference.  He  has  telephoned, 
and  has  asked  that  his  name  be  added  &s 
a  consponsor  of  this  amendment  He 
has  been  a  longstanding  leader  In  this 
field,  IS  deeply  interested  In  this  amend- 
ment, and  believes  very  strongly  that  it 
.should  be  added  to  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  assumes  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr  KEATING.  His  name  has  been 
joined. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  full 
purport  of  the  amendment  may  be  un- 
derstood, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks,  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  background  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  need  for  the  pending 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tiie 
RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

-Statement  by  SENATr>B  Keating  on  Fkee- 
CHjM  fir  Navigation  Amenoment  to  Mi'tt-'al 
.Se(  'RiTY   Bill 

I  am  provid  to  b«  a  sponsor  of  thla  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  delighted  that  *>  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  Joined  in  endorsing  this 
addition  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960 
r  believe  It  U  Incumbent  upon  this  htx\y  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Include  language  In  the  bill  re- 
affirming our  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  International  waterways 

This  amendment  Is  both  timely  and 
pertinent.  In  the  light  of  activities  In  recent 
months  by  Colonel  Nasser  and  his  agents  In 
the  Suez  Canal  By  his  act«  of  obatrtictlon 
and  hindrance,  the  Egyptian  chief  execu- 
tive has  effectively  flouted  established  inter- 
national law  and  has  severely  strained  rela- 
tl')Ms  with  his  nelghbtM^  in  Israel  In  fact, 
the  whole  Middle  East  tlnderbox  could  well 
be  set  off  if  Egypt  persists  In  her  meddling 
tactics  with  regard  to  Israeli  shipping  in  the 
Suez  Canal. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  United 
States  that  we  have  generally  taken  a  strong 
stand  In  opp<wltlon  to  the  machinations  of 
Colonel  Nasser  But  it  Is  Important  for  the 
p>eoples'  representative*  to  give  concrete 
baclclng  to  the  efforts  of  our  Government  by 
means  of  the  language  of  this  prof>o«ed 
amendment 

In  addition,  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  help  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  repre- 
sentatives In  the  United  Natlcjns  This  Is 
important  bcause  In  the  view  of  many  ob- 
-servers  the  Intensification  of  the  Suez  Canal 
blockade  during  the  past  year  reuects  the 
failure  of  the  UN  to  find  suitable  means  to 
enforce  Its  decisions  with  regard  to  free 
transit  through  the  canal.  If  we  are  to  be 
true  not  only  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations,  but  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  international  law.  we 
mvi.st  press  forward  with  action  to  condemn 
Egypt  s  blockade  both  within  and  without 
the  UX 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  long  contended 
that  the  United  States  should  Uke  the  lead 
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in  stern  actions  against  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public We  should,  for  example,  use  our  In- 
fluence to  urge  a  denial  of  UAR  funds  from 
the  World  Bank  until  Colonel  Nasser  sets  his 
house  In  order  Unfortunately,  a  $56  mil- 
lion loan  was  granted  last  December,  at  a 
time  when  two  ships — one  Danish  and  the 
other  Greek-were  being  detained  by  the 
UAR  at  Port  Said 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  and  aggressive  American  policy  with 
regard  to  Colonel  Nasser's  piracy  In  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  U  essential  to  have  ,i  knowledge  of 
the  background  of  the  present  situation 

background    on    the    StrEZ    CANAL 

The  Suez  Canal  Is  a  UO-mlle  waterway, 
built  In  Egypt  Unking  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  special  status  In 
international  law.  The  doctrine  that  the 
Suez  Canal  should  be  open  to  all  vessels  at 
all  times  was  developed  even  before  the 
canal  was  constructed.  ThUs  stipulation  was 
made  In  the  concession  granted  the  Com- 
pagnle  Unlverselle  du  Canal  Maritime  de 
Suez  on  January  5.  1856  The  canal  was  in 
operation  less  than  a  year  when  Its  special 
status  was  tested  by  the  Pranco-Pniaslan  War 
of  1870-71  Then,  although  French  na- 
tionals were  In  control  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  the  waterway  remained  open  to 
both  belligerents 

This  special  status  was  again  tested  in  the 
Russo-Ttirklsh  War  in  1877  Russia  was  In 
a  position  ti)  blockade  the  canal,  but  she 
assured  Great  Britain,  which  had  bought  a 
44-percent  Interest  In  the  canal  company 
from  the  Egyptian  Khedive  2  years  earlier 
and  had  since  assumed  responsibility  for  its 
protection,  that  she  would  "neither  block- 
ade, nor  Interrupt,  nor  In  any  way  menace 
the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal."  There- 
fore the  canal  remained  open  to  the 
belligerents. 

Even  during  the  Italian-Ethiopian  hos- 
UUtles  in  1935-36.  when  the  League  of  Na- 
tions branded  Italy  as  the  aggressor  nation. 
Italy  was  permitted  free  access,  although  it 
wa.s  widely  argued  that  closing  the  canal 
to  her  shipping  would  be  the  most  effective 
sanction. 

In  1882.  Egypt  was  the  scene  of  a  revolt 
against  the  Khedive,  and  the  rebels  were 
about  to  destroy  the  canal.  A  British  mili- 
tary expedition  arriving  on  the  scene  saved 
the  Egyptian  ruler,  and  Egypt  then  became 
a  British  protectorate 

In  view  of  the  canal's  Importance  to  all 
powers.  It  wac  recognized  that  Its  status 
needed  a  more  precise  definition.  In  1888, 
the  "Convention  Respecting  the  Free  Navi- 
gation of  the  Maritime  Suez  Canal"  was 
signed  In  Constantinople  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  following  powers:  Great  BritJiln, 
Prance,  Germany.  Austria -Hungary.  Italy. 
Russia.  Spain.  Turkey,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  Constantinople  Convention  of  1888  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  basic  Instrument 
governing  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  is 
recognized  as  a  major  tenet  of  International 
law. 

The  Convention  sf>elled  out  the  Interna- 
tional guarantees  on  the  freedom  of  shipping 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  all  nations  in 
peace  or  war.  It  stipulated  that  "the  Suez 
Maritime  Canal  shall  always  be  free  and 
open  In  time  of  war  as  In  time  of  peace,  to 
every  vessel  of  commerce  or  war.  without  dis- 
tinction of  flag." 

Article  I  states  precisely;  "The  canal  shall 
never  be  subjected  to  the  exercises  of  the 
right  of  blockade  " 

In  subsequent  years,  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  scrupulously  observed  the  guar- 
antees laid  down  In  the  Convention. 

In  1898.  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
the  United  States  was  free  to  send  Ite  fleet 
through  the  canal 

In  1904  05.  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  Great  Britain  wtvs  an  ally  of  Japan, 
but  Russia  as  well  as  Jupen  was  able  to  send 
their  shipping  through  -he  canal. 


And  In  World  War  I.  Great  Britain  per- 
mitted Germany  to  use  the  canal,  and  did 
not  obstruct  It. 

In  1936,  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt  again  reaffirmed  the 
status  of  the  canal  as  an  international,  uni- 
versal means  of  communication 

In  March  1938,  an  Anglo-Italian  agreement 
acknowledged  that  the  Constantinople  Con- 
vention "guarantees  at  all  times  for  all 
powers  free  use  of  the  Suez  Canal." 

Even  In  World  War  n  the  canal  techni- 
cally remained  open  to  all,  although  actu- 
ally the  Axis  vessels  made  no  use  of  It 

This  principle — the  International  guaran- 
tee for  the  freedom  of  shipping  In  the  Suez 
Canal,  first  voiced  In  1856,  embodied  in  the 
convention,  by  which  Egypt  is  still  bound — 
still  governs  the  international  character  of 
the  waterway.  The  practices  of  the  past, 
historically  recognized  and  observed  through 
decades  of  war  and  peace,  by  all  nations, 
give  the  canal  its  legal  and  special  status. 

The  United  Arab  Republic's  recent  actions 
In  boycotting  the  canal,  and  in  searching 
and  confiscating  ships  and  cargo  which  at- 
tempt to  pass  through  It.  are  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  all  historic  precedents.  Egypt  can- 
not regard  the  blockade  as  a  domestic  ques- 
tion— as  some  of  her  spokesmen  have  de- 
clared— even  though  the  canal  happens  to 
be  entirely  within  Egyptian  territory.  Colo- 
nel Nasser's  flouting  of  International  law 
Is  a  matter  for  International  condemnation. 

unfted  nations  decisions 

In  1947.  the  problem  of  Palestine  was  the 
key  issue  at  the  United  Nations  Great 
Britain  had  turned  over  responsibilities  for 
her  Palestine  mandate  to  the  U.N.  for  settle- 
ment and  the  U.N  then  dispatched  a  Spe- 
cial Commission  To  Investigate  Tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  On  Its  return,  the  Com- 
mission urged  partition  of  Palestine  Into 
Independent  states — Arab  and  Jewish.  And 
dtu-lng  the  debate  on  partition.  Prime  Min- 
ister Nokrashy  Pasha,  of  Egypt,  at  a  Security 
Council  meeting  on  August  5,  1947,  while 
asserting  the  absoluteness  of  Egyptian  sov- 
ereignty over  every  Inch  of  Egyptian  soil, 
declared  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  an  Inter- 
national waterway  open  to  all  nations  In 
time  of  peace  and  In  time  of  war. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved partition  on  November  29.  1947 
Israel  declared  her  independence  on  May  14. 
1948.  but  the  Arab  States  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  United  Nations  resolution  and  at- 
tacked Israel  At  the  same  time.  Egypt  be- 
gan to  board  and  search  ships  entering  the 
Suez  Canal  and  to  confiscate  cargoes  which 
It  declared  "contraband  " 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  Armistice  Agreement, 
signed  at  Rhodes  on  February  24.  1949,  pro- 
vided that  neither  country  would  engage  in 
warlike  or  hostile  acts  against  the  other. 
It  was  to  remain  in  force  until  "a  perma- 
nent f>eace  between  the  parties  is  achieved." 
Still,  Egypt  continued  to  search  ships  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  and  to  seize  Israel- 
bound  cargoes. 

E)gypt  Insisted  upon  looking  at  the  agree- 
ment as  a  mere  suspension  of  hostilities  leav- 
ing belligerent  rights  intact.  The  Egyptian 
U.N  delegate  at  the  Security  Council  on 
July  26,  1951.  maintained  that  all  armistices 
are  simply  agreements  between  belligerent 
forces  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties: and  that  Egypt's  right  of  vi.sit  and 
search,  therefore,  could  not  be  questioned. 

Israel,  however,  pointed  out  that  this 
agreement  specifically  states  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities,  but  a  perma- 
nent and  Irrevocable  renunciation  of  hos- 
tile acts.  And  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  acting 
United  Nations  mediator  who  negotiated  the 
agreement,  declared  In  July  1949: 

"The  entire  heritage  of  re.strictions  which 
developed  out  of  undeclared  war  should  be 
done  away  with.  There  should  be  free  move- 
ment for  legitimate  shipping  and  no  vestiges 
of  the  wartime  blockade  should  be  allowed 


to  .'■emaln,  as  they  are  Inconsistent  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  armi- 
stice agreements." 

Egypt's  policy  of  interfering  with  shipping 
through  the  canal  affected  many  nations 
besides  Israel.  The  great  sea  powers,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
Prance  and  the  Netherlands  whose  ships  were 
also  affected,  were  alarmed  at  any  measures 
that  would  infringe  on  their  freedom  of  ship- 
ping, lose  them  the  right  to  transverse  the 
canal,  and  make  them  ship  around  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  to  the  Indian  Ocean 

Israel,  deprived  of  her  maritime  freedom, 
complained  Uj  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commis- 
sion which  had  been  created  by  the  armistice 
agreement.  On  August  29.  1949  the  Com- 
mission established  that  u  had  the  right  to 
demand  thai  the  Egyptian  Government  shall 
not  Interfere  with  "the  i>assage  of  goods  to 
Israel  from  the  Suez  Canal"  Egypt  chal- 
lenged the  ruling  before  a  special  committee 
which  had  also  been  set  up  under  the 
armistice  agreement,  and  that  committee 
overruled  the  Commission's  directive. 

On  July  11.  1951,  Israel  ttirned  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  asked  it 
to  resolve  the  issue.  On  September  1.  1951, 
the  Security  Council  passed  a  resolution 
which  called  on  Egypt  'to  terminate  the 
restrictions  on  the  passage  of  international 
commercial  shipping  and  goods  through  the 
Suez  Canal  wherever  bound  " 

The  Security  Council  resolution  enunci- 
ated in  bold  language  that  it: 

Finds  that  the  maintenance  of  the  prac- 
tice (the  present  practice  of  interfering  with 
the  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  of  goods 
destined  for  Israel,  par.  4)  is  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  peace  in  Palestine  set 
forth  in  the  armistice  agreement; 

"Finds  further  that  such  practice  is  an 
abuse  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit, 
search,  and  seizure: 

"Further  finds  that  such  practice  cannot 
in  the  prevailing  circumstances  be  Justified 
on  the  ground  that  It  is  necessary  for  self- 
defense; 

"And  further  noting  that  the  restrictions 
on  the  passage  of  goods  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Israeli  ports  are  denying  to  nations 
at  no  time  connected  with  the  conflict  in 
Palestine,  valuable  supplies  required  for  their 
economic  reconstruction,  and  that  these  re- 
strictions, together  with  sanctions  applied  by 
Elgjpt  to  certain  ships  which  have  visited 
Israeli  ports,  represent  unjustified  Interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  nations  to  navigate 
the  seas  and  to  trade  freely  with  one  another. 
Including  the  Arab  States  and  Israel: 

"Calls  upon  Egypt  to  terminate  the  restric- 
tions on  the  passage  of  International  ship- 
ping and  goods  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
wherever  boimd,  and  to  cease  all  Interference 
with  such  shipping  beyond  that  essential  to 
the  safety  of  shipping  in  the  canal  itself  and 
to  the  observance  of  the  international  con- 
ventions in  force." 

The  Egyptian  authorities,  however,  per- 
sisted In  their  acts  of  confiscation,  detention 
and  molesting  of  ships  proceeding  to  and 
from  Israel  even  in  respect  to  goods  which 
were  not  included  in  their  "contraband"  list. 

THE    RECORD    OF    AGGRESSION 

The  record  of  economic  warfare  waged  by 
Egypt  against  Israel  and  other  maritime  na- 
tions by  blockading  the  Suez  Canal  can  be 
noted  as  follows:  October  31.  1952.  the  Nor- 
wegian ship  Rimfrost  en  route  from  Eritrea 
to  Israel,  was  detained  at  Port  Said  and  its 
cargo  of  frozen  meat  was  confiscated 

On  September  2,  1953,  a  cargo  of  Israel- 
assembled  motor  cars  consigned  to  Kenya 
was  confiscated  aboard  the  Greek  freighter 
Parnon. 

On  December  14,  1963.  a  cargo  of  meat  was 
confiscated  at  Port  Said  aboard  the  Italian 
vessel  FraTica  Maria  on  her  way  to  Haifa. 
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On  December  22.  1953,  a  sblpment  of 
motorcycles  and  personal  effects  consigned  to 
Israel  was  confiscated  from  the  Norwegian 
freighter  Triton,  en  route  from  Melbourne  to 
Genoa. 

On  July  8.  1955,  a  similar  consignment 
was  taken  off  the  I>utch  ship  Fedala. 

On  September  28.  1954.  the  Israel  freighter 
Bat  Galim  en  rout*  from  Eritrea  to  Haifa 
carrying  hides  and  food,  was  stopped  at  the 
enu^tnce  to  the  Sue«  Canal.  The  ship  was 
seized,  the  cargo  confiscated  and  the  crew 
Imprisoned.  The  crew  was  not  liberated  un- 
til January  1,  1955,  and  the  ship  was  not 
released. 

On  February  26,  1959,  the  S.S  Captain 
Uanolia.  a  Llberlan  ship,  carrying  potash, 
fruit  Juices  and  cement  for  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  was  stopped  at  Port  Said  and  its 
carg^  iinf>ounded. 

On  March  9.  1959.  a  German  boat,  the 
Lealott.  was  stopped  and  Its  cement  cargo 
was  taken. 

On  May  21,  1959,  the  Danish  Inge  Toft  was 
detained  and  8''^  months  later  was  released, 
with  Its  cargo  finally  yielded  up  to  the  UAR 
authorities 

On  December  19.  1959.  the  Greek-owned 
AstypaUa,  from  Haifa  to  Eritrea,  was  halted 
at  Port  8ald,  and  was  finally  released  In 
March  19«0.  after  Its  cargo  was  also  Im- 
pounded. 

The  American  freighters,   the  Kern  Hills, 
the    West-port,   and    the    Volant    were    also 
stopped    and    held    this    past   year    and   the 
crews  were  molested  and  abused. 
Nij»rrm»    hl'nukkd    and    rm  t  -rotm    status 

In  1953,  Egypt  enlarged  Its  blockade  to  in- 
clude the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  on  November 
30.  1953,  It  Issued  a  definition  of  "contra- 
band" to  Include  "fxxlstuffs  and  all  other 
commodities  which  are  likely  to  strengthen 
the  war  potential  of  the  Zionists  in 
Palestine." 

Israel  once  more  protested  to  the  Security 
Council,  and  on  March  29,  1954.  eight  Coun- 
cil members  Including  the  United  States  sup- 
ported a  resolution  which  noted  "with  grave 
concern  that  Egypt  has  not  compiled  with 
the  1951  resolution;  calls  upon  Egypt,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
charter  to  comply." 

Russia's  veto  power  helped  Egypt  escape 
this  Indictment. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Egypt  and  Great  Brit- 
ain were  negotiating  on  the  British  with- 
drawal from  the  Suez  base.  The  United 
States  was  naediator  la  the  settlement 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress  saw  in 
this  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  intercede  and  obtain  a  pledge  from  Egypt 
to  cease  the  blockade  On  July  27.  1954. 
they  wrote  to  the  Department  of  State 
urging  our  Government  to  act  on  this  issue. 
They  said: 

"The  negotiations  are  sua  hlstcwic  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  the  blockade.  •  •  • 
Failure  to  act  •  •  •  may  caujse  a  deteriora- 
tion •  •  •  because  1:  could  be  Interpreted 
^  •  •  •  Egypt  as  an  indication  that  we  do 
not  regard  the  blockiide  as  a  matter  of  suf- 
ficient concern." 

In  his  reply,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Thkuston  B.  Morton,  and  now  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body,  stated 
that  the  asreement  hiid  already  been  reached 
but  that  It  will  "express  the  determination 
of  both  parties  to  uphold  the  1888  Conven- 
tion, guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Canal  " 

And  he  reiterated  the  U.S.  position  as 
standing  "fully  behlr.d"  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  September  I.  1951.  despite  Rus- 
sia's 1954  veto.  He  said  the  United  States 
regnrds  the  resolution  as  valid  and  "will  con- 
tinue to  urge  compliance  with  It  " 

Israel  tested  the  new  understanding  by 
sending  the  Bat  Oalim  to  the  canal.  The 
boat    was    confiscated    and    Its    crew   placed 


under  an  est  until  J.muary  1.  1955  The 
United  Nations  countered  this  Egj-ptian  ac- 
tion with  a  statement  from  the  Security 
Council  president  that  "most  representa- 
tlvap  regajd  the  September  1,  1951.  resolution 
as  having  continuing  validity  and  effect." 

SUSZ    kNa   ArrClMATH 
In    1956.    the    Suez    crisis    erupti^-d       Nasstr 
natJonall2«d  the  canal  and  the  West  beean  a 
ne\«  struggle  to  insure  InternatlonRl  regula- 

ti.^a. 

la  the  United  Nations  debate  which  fol- 
lowed th<  Sue*  operation.  Egypt  agreed  to 
abide  by  six  principles  propounded  by  the 
We«tem  rations  which  provided 

"I  There  should  bo  free  and  o{>en  transit 
through  'he  canal  without  duscrlmlriation. 
overt  or  ciivert — this  covers  both  political  and 
technical  aspects; 

"8.  The  sovereignty  of  Etrypt  should  be  re- 
spected; 

"8  The  operation  of  the  canal  should  be 
insulated  from  the  politics  of  any  country: 

"4.  Th«-  manner  of  fixing  tolls  and  charges 
sh(iuld  be  decided  by  agreement  between 
Egypt  anl  the  users; 

"S  A  f  ilr  proportion  of  the  dues  should  be 
allotted  'o  development; 

■16  In  cases  of  disputes,  unresolved  af- 
fairs between  the  Suez  Canal  Co  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  should  be  settled  by 
arhitratlon  with  suitable  terms  of  reference 
au(J  sultible  provision  for  the  payment  of 
sums  found  to  be  due  " 

But  the  USSR  vetoed  the  resolution  In 
October  19M  and.  although  Egypt  accepted 
th«  prlr. -Iple*.  she  resisted  any  supervision 
Impinging  on  her  sovereignty 

President  Elsenhower,  on  February  20,  1957. 
in  %  television  address  urging  Israel  to  with- 
draw from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  Gaza,  de- 
clared: 

"We  should  not  assume  that,  if  Israel  with- 
draws. E?ypt  will  prevent  Israeli  shipping 
frotn  using  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of 
Aqtba.  [f,  unhappily.  Egypt  does  hereafter 
violate  the  armistice  agreement  or  other  in- 
tertiatloral  obligations  then  this  should  be 
dealt  wltfi  firmly  by  the  society  of  nations" 

For  nearly  2  years  following  that,  ships 
carrying  cargo  to  and  from  Lsrael  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
although  Israel  flagships  were  still  refused 
transit, 

UAR    TIGHTENS    80TC0TT— TH«       INGK    TOTT" 

But  a  year  ago.  this  uneasy  gentlemen's 
agreement  seems  to  have  ended  Colonel 
Na«6er  suddenly  stopped  ships  carrying  car- 
goas  from  Israel  to  the  Far  East  These  were 
nit  I.sraeli  flagships,  but  vessels  of  other 
countries  carrying  cargoes  among  which  wrro 
Israeli  goods.  The  boycott  was  tightened 
and  the  cirgoes  were  lmp>ounded  The  ships 
were  alloived  to  proceed  only  once  they  had 
yielded  tie  Israeli  material 

On  Mav  21  1959,  Nasser  halted  the  Danish 
ship  Inge  Toft  The  captain  refused  U->  turn 
ovar  the  cargo,  .so  the  freighter  was  tied  up 
in  port  Sild  Harbor  This  detention  stirred 
up  Justifiable  resentment  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country 

On  Jure  24.  1959,  I  Joined  24  other  Sena- 
tors in  a  telegram  to  the  White  Hou.se.  In- 
dlcBting  our  concern  over  the  UAR  s  seiztwe 
of  cargoes  shipped  to  and  from  Israel  via 
tha  Suez  Canal  The  25  Senators  Included 
Gordon  Allott,  E  L  Bartlett,  J  Glenn  Beall. 
Hotner  E  Capehart.  John  A  Carroll.  Clifford 
P  Case.  Paul  H  Douglas.  Clair  Engle. 
E>aest  Gi-uenlng.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Thomas  C, 
Hetinlngs  Jr.  Jacob  K  Javlts.  Gale  W  Mc- 
Get.  Wayne  Morse,  Frank  E  Moss  James  E. 
MiBray,  P.lchard  L.  Neuberger,  William  Prox- 
mlre.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Hugh  Scott, 
Stuart  S;-mington,  Alexander  Wiley.  Harri- 
son A.  Williams.  Jr  .  and  Stephen  M.  Young. 

The  a<lmlnlstratlon  reassured  ua  that: 
"Tbe  U.S  Government's  position  with  re- 
spect to  •  he  unrestricted  use  of  the  canal  \* 


clear  and  unequivocal."  The  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  answering  otir  letter, 
signed  by  Assistant  Secretary  cf  State  Wil- 
liam Macomber.  Jr  .  reafllrniPd  the  US.  sup- 
port of  Unlte<l  Nations  resolutions  With 
regard  to  the  Inge  Toft  case,  he  assured  us 
that  the  administration  was  fully  behind 
Secretary  Gemjral  Dag  Hammarskjold's  at- 
tempts at  settling  the  issue  and  that  "we 
will  continue  to  take  every  appropriate 
measure  which  may  contribute  to  a  reso- 
lution of  this  problem." 

Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  as- 
sumed the  mission  of  going  to  Cairo  to  dis- 
cuss the  deadlock  over  Nas-ser's  C'lntlnuing 
Suez  blockade  On  July  1.  he  arrived  in 
Cairo.  However,  on  June  30.  Nasser  g:ive  an 
interview  to  an  Egyptian  newspaper  in  which 
he  stated  that  despite  United  Nations  deci- 
sions. Eg>pt  would  still  bl(jrk  the  canal  to 
Israel  shipplnic  He  chHrtjed  that  the  iTige 
Toft'^  Journ*^v  wa.s  an  Israel  conspiracy  with 
three  objectives 

1.  To  liquidate  the  remnants  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem.  His  policy  of  barring  their 
ships  was  "one  of  the  remaininK  cards  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Palestine  " 

2  To  push  the  UAR  toward  political  iso- 
Ifttion  and  Niisser  felt  that  if  the  issue  of 
freedom  of  shipping  in  the  canal  came  before 
the  Security  Council  at  that  time  it  would 
hamper  Egypt's  political  relations  with  in- 
ternational organlaatlons.  since  Israel  might 
win 

3  To  infiltrate  into  Asia  and  Africa,  sow- 
ing disagreement  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
.fslan  and  .'^fr1can  countries  "Our  seizure  of 
these  goods  •  •  •  bound  for  those  coun- 
tries •  •  •  wnn  bound  to  raise  problems  be- 
tween us  and  these  countries."  he  said 

Nasser  Insl.'ted  that  the  OonAtantln  .pie 
Convention  gave  Egypt  the  right  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  guarantee  the  defense 
of  the  canal  and  that  a  state  uf  war  still 
existed  betwe<-n  Israel  and  the  UAR 

N.\3Si:K-H/ MMABSKJOLD    AEaA.NGCM  CNT 

At  the  Jul>  1969  meeting  between  Nasser 
and  HammfU-sJiJold  a  reptirted  arrangement  " 
was  made  Under  it,  the  U  A  R  might  permit 
the  pasfiage  of  Israel  gcXKls,  If.  providing  at 
the  tmie  of  transit  through  the  canal,  neither 
the  ships  nor  the  cargt)  were  the  pr(.n>erty  of 
Israel,  and  providing  that  no  publicity  ac- 
companied 111*  passage 

The  United  Satlons  General  Assembly  once 
more  took  up  the  problem  in  its  14th  session 
this  past  September  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A  Herter  declared  that  the  US. 
jx>8ltion  was  unchanged  In  supixjri  of  free 
passage  throu);h  the  canal  British  Foreign 
.Secretary  Sclwyn  Lloyd  al.so  i^ave  his  coun- 
try's position  in  upholding  the  interna- 
tional charactf'r  of  the  canal  Twentv-eiKht 
nations  sp>oke  in  favor  cf  the  freedom  of 
shipping  through  the  Suez  waterway,  and 
criticized  the  UAR  's  Illegal  blockade. 

Finally,  in  December  Lsrael  agreed  to  test 
the  terms  of  the  Nasser-Hammarskjold  pro- 
fxjsal.  and  th»  Greek  Afitypalra  left  Haifa 
for  Eritrea  carrying  400  tons  of  cement 
Israel  notlfie<l  all  the  proper  authorities 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  there  was 
no  public  publicity  Nevertheless,  on  Decem'- 
ber  18.  Port  Said  offlcials  detained  the  ship, 
thus  repudiating  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  his  agreement  with 
Colonel  Nasser  Mr  Hammarskjold  appealed 
to  the  UAR.  Government,  which  refused  to 
answer 

In  J.^nuary.  he  went  to  Cairo  to  renew  hU 
suit.  He  failed  to  win  any  concession  from 
Colonel  Nasser 

On  Pebrtiary  9,  1960.  at  a  press  conference. 
Secretary  of  State  Herter  once  more  ex- 
plained the  U.S.  position.    He  said  : 

"The  Secret. iry  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions undertook  to  deal  firmly  with  this  mat- 
ter between  Israel  and  Egypt.  His  efforts  are 
still  continuing.  As  of  now.  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  l>een  too  successful.     But  how 
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they  will  turn  out.  I  ci.nnot  say  at  this  time. 
He  may  still  succeed  it  working  out  a  modus 
Vivendi  which  will  take  care  of  that  problem. 
Until  we  know  the  dej;ree  of  success  or  fail- 
ure which  he  has  achli-ved.  I  feel  that  work- 
ing through  that  channel,  to  which  we  have 
given  full  support.  Is  the  best  way  of  han- 
dling the  matter  " 

Mr.  Hanunarskjold,  returning  from  his 
fruitless  trip  to  Cairo,  told  the  press  on  Feb- 
ruary 4: 

"The  fact  that  certain  attitudes  of  member 
governments  are  not  adjusted  to  what,  from 
my  point  of  view.  Is  the  VH.  line,  does  not 
mean  acquiescence  ei'  her  from  the  U-N.  or 
from  the  Secretary  Get  eral  " 

Meanwhile,  Cairo  rallo  broadcast  "Israeli 
ships  shall  never  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal  except  over  our  dead  bodies." 

On  April  7  the  AstyT<ilpa  was  released,  and 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  said  he  would  renew  his 
efforts  to  open  the  caial.  Nevertheless,  the 
Suez    Canal    today    remains    closed 

In  spite  of  repeated  J.N.  decisions,  consist- 
ent American  declarations,  unswerving  con- 
gressional perseverance  the  history  of  the 
canal  Itself  and  the  -lear  command  of  In- 
ternational law.  ther>  Is  ■till  no  working 
solution  to  the  quandary 

Egypt's  Interference  with  shipping  In  the 
canal  runs  counter  to: 

1    The  Constantlnojile  Convention; 

2.  The  Egyptlan-Isiael  General  Armistice 
Agreement. 

3.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

4  The  decisions  of  the  United  Nations; 

5  The  expressed  policy  and  opinion  of 
major  nations;  and 

0  The  established  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

THE    AMCNOMENT 

With  this  rather  extensive  background  in 
mind,  the  present  need  for  a  reaffirmation 
of  American  backing  for  the  principle  of 
free  transit  through  he  Suez  Canal  comes 
Into  better  focus.  The  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  provides  the  vehicle  for 
that  vital  statement  ol  policy  by  the  peoples' 
representatives 

Clearly,  the  present  situation  cries  out  for 
action  to  reduce  tensl  an  in  the  Middle  East 
to  prevent  a  threat  to  peace  from  developing 
in  that  area.  With  this  situation  In  mind, 
a  special  subcommltter  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  in  a  recent  report,  made 
a  strong  recommendai  Ion  that  the  "United 
State*  vigorously  support  and  encourage 
efforts  to  obtain  free  transit  through  the 
Suez  Canal  of  persons  and  goods  coming  to 
and  from  Israel  "  Th ;  report  correctly  de- 
scribed the  Arab-Israe  dispute  as  "an  ever- 
ready  volcano"  which  "commands  the  free 
world's  attention  as  a  primary  area  for 
affirmative  action   " 

Partially  as  a  result  of  this  report,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this  year 
recommended  this  significant  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  The 
amendment  was  adop  ed  In  committee  by 
a  vote  of  19  to  3  and  was  Included  in  the 
bill  approved  by  the  H:)use. 

In  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Hotise  com- 
mittee pointed  out  t  lat  It  had  followed 
closely  developments  li  the  canal  and  ques- 
tioned whether  the  United  States  had  done 
as  effective  a  Job  as  possible  in  lu-glng  re- 
moval of  restrictions  oa  the  free  movement 
of  commerce  through  the  canal  The  report 
then  stated: 

"With  this  and  other  situations  In  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  Tiind.  the  committee 
proposes  an  amendmeiit  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  expressing  ihe  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  StaKs  favors  freedom  of 
navigation  in  International  waterways  and 
economic  cooperation    Detween    nations" 

As  I  have  noted.  th(  House  endorsed  the 
stand  of  its  Foreign  ATairs  Commltt.ee  and 
included  this  amendment  in  Its  version  of 
the  mutual  security  bll       Unfortunately,  the 


Senate  Foreign   Relations  Committee   failed 
to  follow  suit. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment was  discussed  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  but  was  never  brought  to  a  vote. 
We  feel  it  Is  vital  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  be  obtained  on  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  very  strong  backing 
It  received  In  the  other  body. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  there 
are  precedents  for  action  of  the  type  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  amendment  As  re- 
cently as  last  year,  in  the  mutual  security 
appropriations  bill.  Congress  went  on  record 
as  opposing  discrimination  by  recipients  of 
American  aid  against  Americans  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  religion  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  svip- 
port  of  that  amendment. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is  largely 
self-explanatory.  It  states  that  "the  pur- 
I>oseB  of  this  act  are  negated  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  Is  endangered  when  nations 
which  receive  assistance  under  this  act  wage 
economic  warfare  against  other  nations  as- 
sisted under  this  act.  Including  such  pro- 
cedures as  boycotts,  blockades,  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  use  of  International  water- 
ways." 

The  amendment  further  states  that  "it 
Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  •  •  •  as- 
sistance under  this  act  and  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Asjiistance  Act  of 
1964  •  •  •  shall  be  administered  to  give  ef- 
fect to  these  principles.  •  •  •"  The  amend- 
ment also  states  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
In  negotiations  under  the  mutual  security 
program  or  under  Public  Law  480.  "these 
principles  shall  be  applied,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  he  shall  report  on  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  administration  to  Insure 
their  application." 

It  should  be  emphasized — so  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  on  this  score— that  this 
language  applies  not  only  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  but  also  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  This 
is  because  If  the  Arab  nations  which  have 
been  allocated  large  shipments  of  surplus 
American  commodities  continue  to  blacklist 
American  shippers  who  trade  with  Israel. 
steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
such  allocations. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  rather 
careful  manner  In  which  "the  sense  of  Con- 
g^ress"  Is  expressed  There  is  no  outright 
command  to  the  President.  There  is  no 
sweeping  or  categorical  ban  on  assistance  to 
offending  nations. 

The  amendment  fully  recognizes  that  the 
President  can  and  must  have  final  discretion 
in  matters  relating  to  our  foreign  policy. 
Thus,  if  the  President  at  any  given  time 
should  determine  that  It  Is  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
send  aid  to  the  Arab  nations  in  spite  of  acts 
of  economic  warfare  and  obstruction  of  in- 
ternational waterways,  he  would  not  have  to 
cut  off  such  aid  However,  he  would  have  to 
report  to  Congress  on  measures  taken  by  the 
administration  to  Insure  the  application  ol 
the  principles  set  forth  In  this  amendment, 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  adoption  of 
this  amendment  Is  essential  if  we  want  to 
stiffen  America's  policy  on  blockades  and 
boycotts  It  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  efforts  to  call  a  halt  to  the  high- 
wayman activities  of  the  UAR  It  Is  a  must 
if  continuing  lawlessness  and  economic  war- 
fare In  the  Near  East  is  to  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

Let  us.  then,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
express  the  will  of  the  American  pjeople.  I 
believe  deeply  our  people  back  to  the  hilt 
America's  traditional  support  for  freedom 
of  the  seas  I  believe  they  support  strongly 
efforts  to  deny  aid  to  those  who  thwart  the 
established  principles  of  International  law  by 
means  of  blockades  and  boycotts. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  we  can  show 
Colonel  Nasser  we  mean   business   when   we 


ask  him  to  stop  using  the  Suez  Canal  as  a 
political  pawn  We  can  reaffirm  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  integrity  of  the  high  seas.  And 
we  can  restate  in  concrete  terms  our  con- 
tinued high  regard  for  that  noble  and  cour- 
ageous bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
Ea.et,  Israel. 

If  we  are  to  remain  true  to  our  traditions 
and  our  heritage.  If  we  are  to  do  our  part  in 
promoting  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
Middle  E^ast.  we  must  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  if  the 
extensive  background  of  the  present  sit- 
uation is  borne  in  mind,  the  present 
need  for  U.S  backing  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  transit  through  the  Suez 
Canal  comes  into  complete  focus.  The 
pending  amendment  provides  a  ve- 
hicle for  a  vital  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  Clearly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  situation  today  in  the  Suez 
Canal  and  in  the  Near  East  and  the 
tension  that  has  been  created  cry  out 
for  action  by  us  But  it  must  be  careful, 
moderate,  considered  action.  This 
amendment  is  framed  in  that  way. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  voted  19 
to  3  in  favor  of  adding  this  significant 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960.  It  is  included  in  the  measure 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
without  precedent.  When  we  were  faced 
last  year  with  the  situation  involving 
rank  discrimination  by  Saudi  Arabia 
and  officials  of  that  country,  we  adopted, 
in  the  mutual  security  appropriation 
bill,  an  amendment  in  which  we  went 
on  record  as  opposing  discrimination  by 
recipients  of  American  aid  against 
Americans  on  the  grounds  of  race  or 
religion. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  language  employed  last 
year.  Thus  we  have  a  clear  precedent 
for  the  pending  amendment  We  have 
yelled  and  shouted  about  the  need  for 
free  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
acted  in  this  field 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr   Cooper], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when 
.some  sponsors  talked  to  me  about  this 
amendment.  I  indicated  my  sympathy 
with  its  objectives:  but.  on  reflection 
and  study.  I  am  convinced  the  amend- 
ment can  have  no  effect  toward  open- 
ing the  Suez  Canal,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  I  want  to  give  my  reasons 
to  friends  in  this  body  who  have  talked 
to  me  about  the  amendment. 

First  let  me  say.  that  I  believe  the 
embargo  against  Israeli  shipping  or 
any  shipping,  contravenes  the  Conven- 
tion of  1888  I  think  it  contravenes  the 
spirit  at  least  of  the  Suez  Canal  settle- 
ment And.  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  attitude  exhibited  by  the  United 
States  in  1956.  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
Canal  crisis.  I  believe  the  UAR  would 
make  a  great  contribution  to  world  order 
by  lifting  its  embargo.  The  United 
States  has  the  means  of  acting  directly 
and  on  a  straight-forward  manner  upon 
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this  iMue,  through  direct  negotlationa, 
and  through  the  United  Nation*.  Thla 
is  the  proper  coxirse  to  follow. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  co\ild  produce  an 
effect  opposite  to  thut  which  is  intended. 
The  response  to  this  indirect  approach 
would  be  negative  and  we  would  lose  our 
ability  to  negotiate  directly  or  through 
the  United  Nations  for  full  and  free  use 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  hope  the  canal 
will  be  so  opened.  But  Z  believe,  with  all 
my  heart,  the  adoption  of  thlr  amend- 
ment will  not  secure  any  action  which 
would  be  helpful  to  lisracl.  It  would  only 
work  against  the  objectives  we  hope 
for— the  opening  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Douglas  1  itill 
has  time  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  IlUnola  has  1  minute 

Mr,  DZRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wlUiln 
the  3  minutes  allowable  to  n\o,  I  should 
like  to  s*y  that  the  State  Drpartnient 
is  opposed  to  this  amendment  The  ad- 
ministration u  oppo^ied  to  It.  They  make 
the  following  pointii. 

It  would  be  widely  misunderstood  by 
friendly  nations  abroad,  Our  Embassies 
unanimously  share  the  concern  of  the 
admmistration,  and  they  have  pr rsonnel 
in  the  flcld  who  survey  this  matter  and 
have  a  full  understanding  of  It.  They 
make  the  point  it  would  be  widely  Inter* 
preted  as  demomaratlng  favoritism. 
They  say  It  would  render  dKBoult  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of 
tensions,  They  say  It  would  be  an  effort 
to  tie  strings  to  our  economic  aid  and 
potentially  to  threaten  the  use  of  aid  as 
an  instrument  of  political  coercion. 

Finally,  they  make  the  point  that  It 
would  probably  make  the  task  of  elim- 
inating the  boycott  more  difficult  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
which  seeks  to  exat^erbate  Middle  East 
tensions,  and  to  further  its  penetration 
Into  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  embassies  in  the  fleld,  our  State 
Department,  our  President,  and  the 
committee  oppose  the  amendment.  It 
should  be  voted  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mi*.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  s<;nior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  HumphrkyI.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI.  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  CXi  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  ( when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with   the   distinguished  Junior  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkhnkoyj.  If 
he  were  present  and  votlr^,  he  would 
vote  "yeu."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
th#  Senators  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  An- 
DBtsoir  and  Mr.  CxAVtzi,  the  Senator 
from  Alfiska  [Mr.  BastlittI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible!,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bykd  and  Mr 
RoBiRTStiN  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wos';  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BysbI,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada IMr.  Cannon),  Uie  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Carroll  I,  the  Senator 
from  Lot  islana  1  Mr  Ellenoir  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator frorn  Rhode  Island  iMr  Oreen 
thf  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr 
JohoanI,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  KiHRl,  and  the  Senator  from  Moii- 
una  I M  -  Murray  i  arc  ub*€>iit  on  uflli-iul 
(juainoMM 

I  furtJier  aimounce  that  U\c  Htinaior 
from  M)Mno»ot»  iMr  HuMi'imrv!  thr 
MPiKUor  from  M.iAnucliumliii  .Mi  Ken- 
NWJYl,  the  Mcntttnr  from  Wyomlim  'Mi 
O'MajcomyI,  and  Ihn  HiMmiot  from  Ala- 
bama IMr  flPARKMANl  arn  MocranArily 
abiiflnt 

I  furtier  atinniiitce  that,  if  piPMrni 
and  voting,  tht>  Senators  from  Nrw  Mrx- 
lofl  IMr  Anderson  and  Mr  Cmave?. l,  thr 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr  Hin:.E',  the 
Seiiator  I'l-om  West  Vlrmnlu  IMr  Dyrd!, 
thi  Sena '.or  from  Novada  I  Mr  Cannon  i , 
tht  Senator  from  Colorado  .Mr  Car- 
roll I,  t^e  Senator  from  Ilhodo  Island 
(Mr  ORieinl,  the  Senator  from  Okln- 
hotna  IMr  Kerr!,  thr  Srnslor  from 
Montana  ( Mr  Murray  '  and  ihc  flpnftt/ir 
from  Wy)mlnrf  IMr  O'Mamonky!  would 
each  voti'  "yea." 

On  thlt  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  BaTttrrl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  I 
If  present,  and  votlna,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  BeallI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr 
BaiDOBs),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  BtjshI  arc  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  !Mr 
jAvrrsl  U  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attenC  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Commlttje  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  Par- 
llatnentarlsuiB  Conference  at  Strasbourg. 
France,  and  his  pair  has  been  prt'vlously 
announc<-d. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  CorroNl  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska rr.fr.  HruskaI  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of   the  U.S.  MiUtary  Academy. 

The  Senators  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YouNo  aiid  Mr.  BrunsdaleI  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  J.avitsI  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush  J. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Cc«inecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr. 
ScHOBPPELi  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wa.s  announced  — yoft.s  4^ 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

|No.  nai 

YEAi^     45 


Allott 
Uiit>r 

Cmk,  N  J 

Clujrctt 

Ci«rk 

Dodrt 

Uuiigliti 

Kiigle 

P«)n« 

(tors 

Hurt 

liurtkr 

XfiinliiKii 


A. km 
Oil  ion 

ChX'    H    |i,>)t 

CiMitipr 
I    iitt* 
riiikwii 
I  It   "(IliIi 

|l  lial  irtlld 


Jftckxjii  Mum 

Johnnon  Tpx  Mu.^kle 

Johnalon  8C'  Panior* 

Kriiling  Prnxnarr 

Krfauver  {lAtidulp)) 

KvkIipI  tlcult 

I><ji>«;  HikWiUl  Ninulhrrt 

McCurtriy  Hnlth 

MK'lrllun  NvinUmtoii 

M((>ti«  Thiirniond 

McNiimiiP*  wn«y 

Miignuaon  Wim»m«,  N  J 

Matiantild  YarboroiiKh 

M  luruney  Vuiii.g.  Oh.u 

NAYS     ■i!\ 

Knlii  Mitrilii 

VrtKkt  M'»n<iu 

ruDirlRti)  Miiitdl 

(tii|,lwnlor  I'MMily 

Mnyault  UiiaaCll 

Mi>  ki<iii<>i>|)<<r  nicMiiitt 

lt>>MMii(l  WiUioH...  I>«l 

I. II    IW   IlK 

Lu*h 


NDTVOTlNfl     10 


c^nrroll 
rhMVMi 

CiiMdll 

Kllr-iitlfr 

(  11  niM\ 

lltutkH 
Mumphny 
JiO  lU 
Jurdtttt 
Kaniipdf 


Krrr 
|.nna  Ia 
MtirrKV 
()  M»i>'>tirr 
H<i>>«rt<Kiri 

NHltonatKll 

Hpurlrniiin 
TiilimtdK* 
TuviDE  N   [>Mk 
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(    llUhXIl 

Ho  Mr  DofOLAS'  amendment  to  the 
(ommltlrr  am^-ndmcnt  was  nureed  to 

Mr  IX^UOLAS  Mr  Prrnldent,  I 
movn  t.o  I'ccnn.-^ldrr  the  vole  by  wiitch 
Uio  ainotidmcnl  was  agreed  to 

.S«'\(:ul  Soi.uloiN  nddrr.H.HPd  the  Chali 

The  PRKiJIDINO  OFFICER  I'll" 
•Sonaior  from  Texas  Is  recognlred 

Mr  JOHN!?ON  of  Texas.  Mr  Pici!- 
dcnt,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  something  on  the  question  of 
reconsideration?  Is  there  to  t)e  no  de- 
bate at  all' 

Mr  JOHN.'iON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  withhold  my  motion 

Mr,  FULBRIOHT  I  only  wl.sh  to  .lay 
R  word  or  two 

Tlie  Senate  hoa  now  taken  what  I  con- 
sider to  t>e  vi?ry  Irresponsible  action.  I 
do  not  wLih  to  be  responsible  for  what  I 
am  sure  will  flow  from  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion This  amendment  was  not  submit- 
ted to  the  committee.  It  was  given  no 
consideration  It  now  intervenes  Into 
one  of  the  n.ost  delicate  and  explosive 
situation."?  existing  in  the  world.  I  only 
want  to  warn  the  Senate  that  the  re- 
action from  this  is  bound  to  be  immedi- 
ate and  very  seriou.s.  I  think  those  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  must  take  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President  a  par- 
liamentary lnquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson], 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas)  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Doug- 
las amendment  was  agreed  to 


Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary incniii  V. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  i»  not  debulable 

Mr.  DIRKHEN  Mr  PTrsident,  thr 
motion  to  lay  on    he  tablr  \mis  withheld 

Mr  JOH.NSON  of  Tcxa.s  Mi  PIT^1- 
dent,  I  win  withhild  tlic  motion,  if  .Sen- 
ators desire  to  dlicu.s,s  it  fuithei  but  if 
Ihcy  do  not  cair  o  do  .so  I  iiinve  to  lay 
on  the  table 

Mr    I.AUSfHF       Mi     Pre,Mdent      - 

Mr.  J(JHN8(;N  (iJ  Texan  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  he  motion  mid  1  ask 
uruinlmous  constnt  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  Blveii  1  minute 

The  I'KI  .SIDIN  i  OKl'KFR  Ih  there 
objection?  'I  In-  ciskii  I;''iiis  none  and 
It  In  so  ordered 

Mr     l.AUMCHh:       Mr    l-i  - -.d.  !)•,     it    in 

rnv     ii|)llU(Jll    Hull     tl;<-    .SiI.iiU      I   ,l^    tiikftl 

,i;.  Ill  I  loli  tt  hi(  I.  V  ill  ciuiM'  t  I  ;i  f   !«.  tUmA 

'.      11    lirfnif    II    III  Ullh    hn^    |mi'.cd        Wf 

:,,i\  I-  di  ,iil    w  !l  I.   ,1  (IfliCHtr  Ml  iinl  lofi 
III   lli\    iipili.iil,        I.I    riw.s    I  M,i:  ■  r     Id 
!'IM      W  \\t,     I  I  I  ,ll  il     I    I    I  I,  ,r,    mill   I    .lllll   111 
'    .    \M(r    f..|     It        'I  he    li  i)  i1    n-m  M       hit 
I'!  iipl  I     (  UUI  M  .    '*  n       til    V'llr    DIMllial     It 

IMr  nmi'litlmil  I  \MU.  Imi  iifTiird  111 
M.rnlttre  It  dci.S  with  lh»-  mi'Rl  di'll- 
InlitltlU  t)\if  (ln\riri- 
"tftlidpnlnt  I  wntltrd 
I"  Mile  111  favor  of  11. 


[..1. 

V^MN 

thr 


p 


Mr    I 

Dl.ln  VM  l!l  • 
HfMtti      Diiki'l;* 


nlmt,    Will 

Mr. 


nhliMl    Mill 

MiiM       I''M)m   nn 
wit'.  II     u\v  rn't'lit 

but    I  '     1.(1    liol     (In 

M:      IHH  flLA.*^ 
the  ,'^fii.ili  ;    I  mm 

Mr     CAHK    nf 
Prt'Mdciil 

Mr,  .JOHN.si  iN 
dent,  I  a.'k  un.ii..! 
''rji.itoi  flnm  IlllImi.^mav  liuvi 

IM'  IRKMUINCi  (  iKFlfKli 
'.<!  lime  limit 

Mi  1HJLCJI.AH  Ml  I'lcMdcJU 
I  iiator  fium  Aikmi.sH.s  niid  Uic  .Sciiatoi 
from  ( )hlo  havr  mndc  a  treat  point  abo'.it 
the  fart  that  tlir  amcndmrrit  wa*  nut 
submitted  to  the  (ommittrr  But  they 
know  perfectly  ^^cll  that  it  was  In  the 
Hou.so  draft,  .supi  oiled  by  the  House 
Porrlsn  .ffTalrs  Committee  by  an  over - 
whclinmi;  vote,  unc  passed  by  the  Houfcc 
To  say  that  It  wa.'  not  before  the  com- 
mittee is  8omev,hn    slranuc 

)f  Texa.s      Mr.  Presl- 
ay   nn   the   table  the 


if    I'rxa*      Mi     Prrfii- 
im;i.n  coti.M'lit   that   t!;r 

nilr.  „i!c 
1  he:  I    ,.1 

tlir 


Mr  JOHNSON 
dent,  I  move  to 
notion 

Mr     CASE    of 

Pre.sldent 

Mr   JOHNSON 
dent    I  withhold 
the  table,  and  o^sk 
South  Dakota  be 


South    Dakota      Mr. 

-)f  Texa.s      Mr.  Presl- 

ihc  motion  to  lay  on 

hat  the  Senator  from 

heard   for   1    minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  The 
Senator  from  Sotih,  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President  I  tlilnk  t  le  Senator  from  Ohio 
lias  suited  the  situation  fairly.  This  is 
a  mo.st  delicate  anc  difficult  area  for  the 
Senate  to  enter,  w.th  as  limited  debate 
as  there  was  her?  thi.s  afternoon.  I 
happen  to  have  be>n  in  both  Lsrael  and 
Jordan  in  December,  at  the  tune  a  cer- 
tain ship  was  being  held  up,  and  I  know 
sometliing  about  the  tension  which 
exists  there  on  thus  issue. 

I  think  It  is  wholly  unwise  for  the 
Senate  to  enter  IntD  this  fleld  unless  we 
have  a  full  dress  hearing  and  some  de- 


bate, with  the  be.st  advice  we  can  yet 
from  ihohc  who  are  conversant  with  the 
situation  and  those  who  will  have  to  deal 
with  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
Pre.sldent.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  b<' 
allowed  to  pifxeed  for  one  additional 
mmutf 

The  PHI..'SllJlNO  OFFICER.  Ik  theie 
objection' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  I  have  no 
objection  I  believe  that  ever\  Benalor 
has  had  sn  opportunity  to  rxpiess  him- 
self on  the  iimendmrnt  .Seniitf)rh  seem 
to  t>e  renciiiMiw  their  view.i  and  lectur- 
ing Otlit  1  .'-riuitoiN  who  voted  on  the 
opposite  side,  I  tx  Ueve  that  any  Sen- 
ator has  the  riKiu  to  vote  ituuuu«t  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  lubie  i*  he  ko  de- 
kirM,  and  I  urn  pnpm cd  to  nmke  thui 
motion 

Mr.   DIKKM  N       Ml     Piehldeiit— . 

Mr  J()tiN,"U),N  i.f 'lekH^  If  ilifl  Sen- 
ator from  I:  innik  de%ii»»*  to  \w  hrurd  for 
1  mil  iiln  I  kluOl  be  iflnd  In  hftVr  him 
pivrn  ih.it  oppnitnnitv  and  th^n  I  khull 
rri'iki   the  tnniiDii  In  Inblr 

Mr  CAHK  nf  Hniitli  Dakota  Mr 
PieMdeiil    I  a^k  foi  Bii  sddltlonnl  miniitr 

Mr  JOIINMON  of  lexuk  Mr  Piekl- 
I'ftit    I  hiive  no  nbteetlon 

lie  I'HKHIDINO  OFFlCJ;H  With- 
out ob.lectlon  the  Mrnalor  from  South 
Dakota  is  iLiu,:ii.iLcU  for  an  addilioniil 
minute. 

Mr  CASK  of  South  Daknts  Mr  Presl- 
(Irnt  I  hope  every  .Hrnalni  will  vot^* 
ntfnii.,sl  the  motion  t.<i  table  and  will  vole 
nuAiik^t  di.oi>okini;  of  the  ciuosttun  in  such 
It  Bunimm  \  u  ay, 

It  ;s  imr  thRi  PenHtnrii  minhl  have 
spoken  earl. rr  durln«  Uie  day  but  there 
wa«  a  l.^-minute  limitation  on  thr  qurn- 
t  ion  Some  of  il\  probably  did  not  believe 
that  the  amendment  would  prevail  On 
■■nlx'!  .second  thourht.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate oupht  not  to  write  thl.i  provision  Into 
the  bin 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  opinion, 

Mr    President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Senator  fi-om  Illinois  I  Mi 
DiRKSEN  I  be  recotrnized  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oblectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRJC5EN  Mr.  President,  this 
ufu  moon  we  contrived  an  understanding 
to  con-sider  all  amendments  tomorrow 
without  a  vote,  and  then  allow  5  minutes 
on  ft  side  on  all  amendments  when  wc 
vole  on  Monday 

I  believe  that  the  prudent  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  reject  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  and  reconsider  this  amend- 
ment on  Monday  That  would  Kive  us 
an  opportunity  to  sleep  on  it  over  the 
weekend.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
desirable  course.  So  when  the  motion  is 
made  to  lay  on  the  tabic  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Senate  reject  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table.  That  would  leave  the  amend- 
ment in  status  quo  until  Monday,  and  we 
could  vote  on  it  when  we  vote  on  other 
amendments. 

Mr    FULBRIOHT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  agreed  to  yield  briefly  to  the 


Senstoi  from  Arkansas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  allowed  1 
minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Arkan-sas  Is 
lecoBnlzed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  arKue  the  merits.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  follow  the  course  sugKested 
by  the  minority  leader 

However,  I  wi.sh  to  clarify  tlic  Record 
in  thih  respect  with  re«Did  to  committee 
action     We  reported  the  bill  on  April  22 
1  he  bill  from  the  House  was  not  received 
until  April  25,  and  wah  never  referred  to 
the  committee    We  had  already  reported 
our  own  bill  befoi  e  the  Houhc  bill  arrived 
Ihe  Houhe  bill  ih  htiU  on  iJie  cwleiului 
I  prekuiiie  it  ih  at  the  desk. 

Mr  IXJUdl.AH  Ml  Prekldnit,  will 
the  (•  rnutoi    yield  ' 

Mr  rrLBRlOHT  We  had  irporied 
iiut  lull  befoic  the  bill  witk  pMnkcd  in  the 
llnu/ir 

Mr  I)()t!(ll.AH  .Ml  I'MMitelit.  will 
lite  heimU))    Virld'^ 

Ml     Fttl.HKinMI      I    yield 

Mr    rU)tlfU.AM      Did  tint  the  heohlm 
iuinw  thai  Ihe  Hoimr  {'ommillee  on  I'm 
rU'ii  AfTnirk  tmd  reported  t\  bill' 

Ml  n'I,»UIOHT  Wr  weie  awme 
that  It  had  been  reported  Wr  rfmld 
not  bnllevr  that  thr  Houke  or  the  Hennle 
would  take  thik  proponal  seriously  It 
tk  obviously  drsluned  for  local  polillcal 
advaniojic  m  this  country  I  was 
ama/.ed  that  thr  Kenalr  took  It  serious! \ 
T  do  not  brllrvr  I  would  havr  ronsrnted 
!i/  Ihe  limiintlon  of  time  had  1  thourl.i 
the  proposal  would  be  roriNldrred  sri;. 
oukly  In  my  opinion  thin  is  very  irreuu- 
!n!  procecJurr 

Mr  Kl'^TING.  Mr  President  svill 
the  Senator  yield  to  mr  for  1  minute? 

Mr    AIKEN      Mr.  President 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texiw  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  fiom  Vermont 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  Pre.sldent.  at  a  ti.me 
when  the  whole  world  is  seeking  tlic  way 
to  peace,  and  Is  making  sKjmc  proKre&s.  I 
fear  Umt  the  action  the  Senate  has  Ju.st 
taken,  If  It  stands,  will  create  a  very 
serious  International  crl.sis,  much  more 
severe  than  any  wc  have  had  foi  several 
years 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Ttxa.s  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  o&k  unanimous  con.sent  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kr.ATiNc;  1  for  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Seiiator  from  New- 
York  is  recognized   for   1   minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Pre&idcnt  Uicre 
;s  apparently  a  concerted  effort  to  un- 
do what  we  have  Just  done.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators who  supported  the  amendment  will 
not  be  a  party  to  it.  and  will  vote  for 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  put  this  question  over  until 
tomorrow,  in  order  that  members  of  the 
State  Department,  or  others  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  may  have  time 
to  turn  on  the  heai. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presideiit,  will  the 
.'=enator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  have  considered 
tliis  question  seriously.  The  amend- 
ment is  only  a  sense -of -Congress  amend- 
ment.   It  has  been  approved  in  the  other 
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body,  and  there  are  responsible  Mem- 
bers In  the  other  body,  no  matter  what 
we  may  say  from  time  to  time.  They 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  The  amend  - 
ment  has  been  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  there 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  re- 
consider the  acUon  we  have  Uken 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  this  procedure  is  a 
reflection  on  the  Judgment  of  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  Senator  is  going  to  be  misled  or 
will  change  his  convictions  as  a  result  of 
what  is  happening  I  do  not  believe 
Senators  would  change  their  position  if 
the  amendment  were  tx)  go  over  until 
Monday.  I  see  no  reason  for  attempting 
to  get  a  pressure  operation  going. 
Therefore  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
rXjuGLAS  1  to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson! 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Douglas  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr  Aiken  answered  in  the 
negative  when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  Senator  has  answered  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  question  is 
on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  so  stated. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  calling  of 
the  roll. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [  Mr.  Byrd  1 .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon  1, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll 1,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green),  the  Senator 
from  Ari2x>na  [Mr.  Haydew).  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray], and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
!  Mr.  Robertson  ' ,  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[  Mr  Symincton  I ,  and  the  Senator  from 


Alabama    I  Mr     Sparkman!,    are    neces- 
sarily abseni . 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr  Ellender  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr  Syming- 
ton 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  LouisifiJia  would  vote  "nay'  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  'yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey  1  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  l  Mr  Jor- 
dan). If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  'yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay  " 

On  this  v(>te.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy',  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son ' .  If  pr'-sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  MassiiChusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  .innounce  that,  if  present  and 
votirit;  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Andeison  and  Mr  Chavez),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr  Bartlett). 
the  Senatos  from  Nevada  IMr  Bible 
and  Mr.  Cannon  1,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr  Carroll  i .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr  Green], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Kerr  I. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr  Mur- 
ray 1.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'Mahoney  '.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama    Mr    SparkmanJ  would  each  vote 

■yea" 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Beall). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Bush]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sents 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
JavitsI  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend*  sui  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference  at  Strasbourg. 
France. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial businesfi  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 

The  Senators  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr 
YouKG  and  Mr.  Brunsdale  I .  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoippelI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  IMr  Cooper],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Wi- 
ley) are  detained  on  official  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Schoeppel)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  JavitsI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr  Bush)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr  Hruska  1 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yea.s  40, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

I  No     173) 
YEAS — 40 


Kefauver 

Kuchel 

Long.  Hawaii 

M'-Carthv 

MrO«« 

McNnriiara 

MiigniiAOn 

Mittisn'>ld 


Alkeu 

AUott 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Case.  3   Dak 

Curtis 

Dlrksrn 

Uwoinliak 

Ea.-ti.iiicl 

EtvXu 


Ifcr 


Butll 

Capohart 

Ca«e,  N  J. 

Chutch 

CUrk 

Dodd 


Douglas 

Engle 

Gore 

OrueninK 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hennings 
Hill 

Jackson 
Johnson.  Tex 
Johnston.  8  0 
Keating 


Monroney 

Morse 

Mo^s 

MuHkle 
Pivi  :or« 
Protmlrt- 
Randolpli 
Scott 

NAYS— 29 

Poig 

Frew 

Fulbrltt^t 

Ooldwaler 

Hlckrnlooper 

Holland 

Lnusche 

Lotig.  La. 

LuJk 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING      31 
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Smathen 
Smith 
Thurmond 
WlUiama.  N.J. 
Yarbortiugh 
Young  Ohio 


M.lltl!l 

Morton 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Russell 

S«lton!«taU 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Williixm.'j.  Del. 


Clua-ez 

Cociper 

Cotton 

Kllcnder 

Ort-en 

Hnyden 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Jordan 

Kennedy 


Kerr 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Robertson 

Schoeppel 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Wiley 

Young   N   Dak 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Boall 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carroll 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "3-28- 
60—1 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  On  page  1.  after 
line  6,  Insert  the  following; 

Sec.  101.  Section  103  lai  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  iis  ;imendp<J  which 
relates  to  authorizations  for  military  itssist- 
ance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  1960  '  and 
inserting  1961";  by  striking  out  •1400- 
000.000"  and  inserting  11.800.000  000"  and 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  limitation  on  this  amendment  is 
45  mmute.s  on  each  side.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield 
to  himself 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield  myself  as  much 
lime  as  I  may  require.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for 
.such  time  as  he  desires,  up  to  45  minutes. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  a  military  assist- 
ance program  of  $1,800  million  for  the 
coming  year  This  is  a  10  percent  re- 
duction in  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration,  but  the  eCfect  of  the 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be  merely 
that  of  holding  the  military  assistance 
program  to  the  current  levels  of  spend- 
ing. For  some  time,  we  have  been 
spending  approximately  $1,800  million 
a  year  in  military  assistance  The  ad- 
ministration .seeks  to  expand  the  level 
of  spending  to  approximately  $2  billion 
a  year 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  offer 
the  amendment,  not  as  one  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  foreign  aid  program,  but 
as  one  who  has  supported  it  The  mu- 
tual security  program  is  not  popular 
In  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  may  be  the  first 
elected  representative  from  my  State 
ever  to  vote  for  foreign  aid.  I  have  done 
so  because  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  foreign  aid.  however  distasteful  It 
may  be  to  the  voters,  Is  nonetheless  nee- 
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essary    m    the    uiterests    of    promoting 
peace  and  freedom  m  the  world. 

But  even  as  I  have  .supix^rt^d  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  sougit.  as  have  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  including  tl it- 
members  of  the  Committee  en  Foreign 
Relations,  to  imrrtive  and  perfect  the 
program  There  are  few  Senators  who 
are  .satisfied  with  it  The  chairman  of 
Uic  Commillce  on  Foreign  Relation.s 
himself  has  refer  ed  to  it  as  warmed- 
over  grits."  I  mu.'t  say  ttiat  the  commit- 
tee this  year  did  \  ery  little  to  change  or 
perfect  or  reform  t)ic  program  II  is  the 
same  stale  package 

Military  assistaice  is  certainly  a  case 
in  po;nt  Last  year  It  was  fashionable 
to  criticize  the  err  phasi.s  on  military  aid 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  Indeed,  .so 
great  was  the  citicism.  not  only  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  by  other 
ob.server.s  cl.sewhei  e  in  public  life,  as  well, 
thai  when  the  .sp.)ke.'-men  for  the  Stale 
Deparlmeni  came  before  the  committee 
last  year,  they  took  pains  to  assure  us 
that  the  trend  from  year  to  year  in  for- 
eign aid  wa.s  to  reduct  military  assist- 
ance. They  said  they  appioved  of  the 
trend.  They  indicated  that  they  felt  the 
trend  should  com  inue.  and  would  con- 
tinue in  their  plarning  I  think  we  were 
reassured  by  ihos?  statements,  so  much 
so  that  last  year  the  Senate  adopted  a 
carte  blanche  authorization  for  military 
assistance  for  the  next  3  years.  I  op- 
posed that  move  Ix'cau.se  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  whenevrr  you  make  a  given 
piece  of  furniture  a  permanent  fixture 
In  the  house  of  gcveriunent.  there  Is  no 
better  way  to  do  it  tlian  by  voting  a 
carte  blanche  aut  lonzalion. 

No  sooner  did  we  do  this,  than  the 
administration  caine  forward  this  year, 
at  its  fir.sl  opporlLniiy,  and  rather  than 
proposing  a  reduced  program  of  military 
assistance,  it  proiosed  to  expand  that 
program  above  tie  current  levels  of 
spending.  Instead  of  coming  to  Con- 
gress with  a  packigc  m  which  about  40 
percent  was  dedicated  to  military  assist- 
ance, they  reversed  the  trend  which 
they  had  applaud  ?d  last  year  in  their 
presentations  befo  e  the  committee,  and 
presented  to  us  a  package  in  which  mili- 
tary assisiance  is  almost  50  percent  of 
the  total  program  The  amount  of  the 
administration  .s  n-quests  this  year  for 
military  assistance  is  $400  million  more 
than  was  requestec  last  year  II  is  $600 
million  more  ihan  Congress  authoriz^-d 
last  year.  Il  i.s  $7)0  million  more  than 
was  actually  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  miiilary  assistance  last  year  More- 
over, the  $2  biUior.  the  administration 
seeks  is  $650  milliot  more  than  the  aver- 
age amount  appropriated  for  military 
assistance  by  Congre.ss  during  the  pre- 
ceding 6  years,  from  1955  through  1960. 

To  put  It  still  another  way.  if  we  take 
the  amount  that  the  administration 
asks,  which  is  contained  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  and 
if  we  add  to  il  the  $2  billion  the  ad- 
ministration .seeks  for  military  assist- 
ance, and  the  $700  million  th.e  adminis- 
tration seeks  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  we  reach  a  grand  total  of  $4,175 
million.  This  is  an  increase  of  almost 
$1  billion  above  the  program  approved 
by  Congre.ss  la.st  year. 


If  we  look  at  the  $1  billion  proposed 
increase,  we  find  that  75  percent  of  it 
relates  to  the  propasal  for  an  expanded 
military  assistance  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CHURCH     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Is  it  not 
true  thai  a  great  proportion  of  the  ex- 
panded mihiary  expenditure  is  propased 
to  be  used  m  Europe,  where  those  na- 
tions are  already  holding  the  better  part 
of  $10  billion  of  American  funds,  which 
could  be  used  to  pay  for  anything  those 
coimtnes  would  like  to  purchase  for 
their  defense? 

Mr  CHURCH.  It  is  true  that  more 
money  is  planned  for  Western  Europe 
next  year,  and  I  shall  di.scuss  that  point 
in  the  course  of  my  remark.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  because  I  do  not  think  so 
large  an  increa.se  in  military  assi.<?lance 
is  justified.  I  submit  that  the  State 
Department  has  failed  to  make  a  case 
for  it.  When  their  representatives 
were  questioned  in  the  committee,  they 
said  they  were  .seeking  $2  billion  be- 
cause there  was  a  depletion  m  the  pipe- 
line; because  more  money  was  being 
taken  out  of  the  military  assistance 
pipeline  each  year  than  Congress  had 
been  putting  in.  Therefore,  they  fell  it 
necessary  for  Congress  to  approve  the 
full  $2  biUion  this  year,  so  that  the  de- 
pletion m  the  pip>eline  would  not  con- 
tinue 

That  proposition  sounds  logical 
enough;  but  if  we  e.xamme  the  facts, 
we  will  find  that  there  is  still  more  than 
$2  billion — to  be  more  exact,  more  than 
$2,500  million — in  the  pipeline.  Il  is  not 
necessary  to  put  $2  billion  into  the  pipe- 
line this  year  in  order  to  prevent  further 
depletion. 

The  current  level  of  spending  is  $1,800 
million.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  put 
uito  the  pipeline  each  year  as  much 
as  we  take  out.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  put  in  $1,800  million,  if  the  military 
assistance  program  ls  to  be  maintained 
at  Its  present  level.  To  put  in  $2  billion 
would  be  to  increase  the  program. 
When  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  were  questioned  closely  on 
this  point,  they  conceded  that  the  pur- 
po.se  was.  m  fact,  to  increase  further 
the  general  level  of  spending  for  mili- 
tary as.sistance  abroad  by  approximately 
$200  million  a  year.  I  submit  that  there 
IS  no  need  to  increase  the  military  as- 
sistanee   program   above   present   levels 

Do  we  realize  that  we  are  at  present 
extending  military  assistance  to  39 
countries — to  almost  half  the  countries 
of  the  world? 

In  only  one  region^in  Latin  America  — 
IS  this  program  slowly  being  diminished. 
ThLs  is  because,  with  respect  to  Latin 
America.  Congress  took  a  stand.  Last 
year  Congre.ss  wrote  into  the  mutual 
security  program  a  limitation  of  military 
.spending  in  South  America.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  limitation,  the  State  Depart- 
ment now  expre.sses  its  approval. 

The  Department  now  concedes  that 
the  program  of  military  assistance  in 
South  America  was  probably  a  mistaken 
one:  and  the  I>epartment  pledges  that 
this  program  will   be  diminished   from 


j'car  to  year.  But  I  submit  that  if  the 
Congress  had  not  imposed  the  ceilinc. 
we  would  now  be  a.sked  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  expend  even  greater  amounts 
in  Latin  America,  even  as  we  arc  beiir^ 
asked  to  expend,  each  year,  greater 
amounts  m  other  regions  of  the  world. 

What  about  the  other  regions.  Mi 
President?  Why.  for  example,  do  we 
r.ocd  to  spend  nearly  $100  million  more 
for  military  assistance  in  Western 
Europe''  That  is  the  plan  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  1960,  the  expenditures 
for  military  assistance  in  Western 
Europe,  under  this  program,  amounted 
to  $364  million.  In  the  coming  year,  the 
administration  proposes  to  spend,  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  Western  Europe. 
$459  million — or  an  increase  of  nearly 
25  percent.  Does  any  Senator  bcheve 
that  Prance  or  Belgium  or  the  Nether- 
lands or  the  United  Kingdom  is  unable 
to  contribute  its  full  share  to  its  own 
defense? 

Mr  President,  if  any  Senator  believes 
it,  assuredly  the  administration  does  not. 
becau.se  this  year  the  administration  has 
said  these  very  countries  should  do  more, 
that  the  level  of  prosperity  m  Europe  is 
such  that  these  countries  should  do  more 
to  assist  us  in  a  common  effort  to  fur- 
nish greater  amounts  of  capital  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 
So.  on  the  one  hand,  the  administration 
proclaims  that  these  countries  should  do 
more,  owing  to  their  own  economic  pros- 
perity, which  we  ourselves  helped  to 
stimulate,  through  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  should  assist  us  in  providing  more 
capital  with  which  to  help  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  administratipn  pro- 
poses that  we  t:ive  these  same  Western 
European  countries  approximately  $100 
million  more  of  our  own  money  than  we 
gave  them  last  year  for  their  own  mili- 
tary establishments. 

So.  Mr  President,  we  have  here  a  case 
in  which  the  left  hand  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  It  is 
but  another  flagrant  example  of  moving 
I'.t  once  in  opposite  directions. 

Listen  as  I  read  what  I  must  de,scribe 
as  the  muddled  argument  by  Mr.  Foy 
Kohler.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs  who  sought  to  justify 
Ihc  request  for  additional  military  as- 
sistance to  Europe.  He  made  this  state- 
ment before  the  Foreii^n  Relatione 
Committee 

The  mutual  security  program  for  Europe 
in  the  fiscal  year  lCt61  is  almost  entirely 
military.  Military  afsietance  prop>osed  for 
European  "cf)untry  programs"  toiajs  $459 
minion  A  good  deal  cf  this  is  made  up  of  ' 
it.ems  lnvol\mg  cost-sharing  projects  de- 
signed to  induce  increased  and  more  eflective 
country  contributions  to  the  NATO  defense 
efTort  and  to  provide  an  incentive  for  greater 
country  efforts  toward  essential  naoderniZA- 
tion  of  NATO-committed  forces.  *  *  *  Our 
Contributions  are  designed  to  m.-»lntaln  a 
level  of  defensive  strength  which  is  much 
greater  than  could  be  exf>ected  Irom  Europe's 
efTort  s  alone. 

Mr.  President,  how  could  that  he  true"' 
Any  Senator  who  has  visited  Western 
Europe  in  the  last  year  or  two  hais  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  remarkable  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  has  occurred  there. 
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Western  Europe  is  bustling.  Its  indus- 
trial activity  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
before  enjoyed.  Can  it  really  be  true 
that  these  countries  cannot  afford  to 
contribute  their  full  share  to  their  own 
defense?  Mr.  President,  the  figures  do 
not  bear  out  such  an  assertion.     F^om 

1948  to  1958.  the  gross  national  product 
of  these  western  European  nations — the 
very  nations  which  are  receiving  Ameri- 
can military  aid — increased  by  148  per- 
cent: and  that  increase  occurred  during 
a  period  when  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  increased  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  only  72  percent.  So  Europe  is 
well  able  to  pay  its  own  share  of  the 
cost  of  its  own  defense,  without  receiv- 
ing increased  military  aid  from  us. 

But  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Kohler  continued  as  follows  his  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Our  European  allies  would  be  able  to  pay 
their  own  defense  costs  provided  we  and 
they  were  willing  to  accept  a  substantially 
lower  level  of  total  defensive  power 

Mr.  President,  do  the  facts  bear  out 
that  statement?  These  Eiiropean  coun- 
tries could  easily  maintain  their  own 
forces  at  the  desired  strength  without 
receiving  any  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  let  alone  increased  assistance,  if 
they  had  to  do  it  for  themselves.  We 
give  them  the  easy  way  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  continuing  to  supply  them  with 
large  amounts  of  military  aid.  So  long 
as  we  are  willing  to  send  a  half  a  billion 
dollars,  annually,  to  Western  Europe, 
those  countries  will  accept  it:  it  is 
good,  sensible  politics  for  them  to  ac- 
cept it.  So  long  as  we  persist  in  sending 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars,  annually, 
to  Western  Europe,  we  can  be  sure  that 
those  countries  will  not  be  induced  to 
spend  larger  amounts  of  their  own  funds 
in  their  own  defense  Instead,  they  will 
tend  to  spend  smaller  amounts  of  their 
own  money.  And.  again,  the  figures 
bear  that  out. 

In  the  11  years  from  1949  through 
1959,  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
EXiropean  members  of  NATO  has  more 
than  doubled :  it  has  increased  from  $105 
billion,  in  1949.  to  $243  billion,  in  1959 
As  these  countries  have  grown  richer, 
they  have  been  spending  relatively  less 
for  their  own  defense.  The  percentage 
of  their  gross  national  product  which 
they  spent  for  their  own  defense  from 

1949  through  1954  was,  on  the  average, 
6.1.  But  as  they  have  s<rown  richer, 
during  the  period  from  1955  to  1959.  they 
have  spent  only  5.7  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  for  their  own  defense 
So,  Mr.  President,  as  their  wealth  has 
increased,  the  effort  they  have  been 
making  has  diminished  The  5.7  per- 
cent of  their  gross  national  product 
which  they  contributed  to  their  military 
forces  in  the  years  from  1955  to  1959 
compares  to  the  10  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  that  the  United  States 
has  devoted  to  its  military  forces  during 
the  same  period  These  figures  are 
based  upon  the  percentages  of  their 
gross  national  products  which  the  re- 
spective countries  have  spent  for  that 
purpose. 

So,  Mr.  President,  these  countries  of 
Western  Europe  are  not  making  the  same 
effort  that  the  United  States  Ls  making 


Thesf  countries  are  making  a  relatively 
smaller  effort,  as  their  productivity  and 
the  level  of  their  prosperity  increase. 
Yet.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  we  in 
the  Congress  are  being  asked  to  Increase 
the  US.  contribution  by  more  than  $100 
million  in  the  coming  year 

I  s»y.  Mr.  President,  that  the  case  does 
not  bear  out  the  assertions  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  we  ought  not  to  approve  in- 
creaaed  military  assistance  in  this  area : 
but  rather,  we  should  reverse  our  tactics 
and  make  clear  to  these  countries  that 
we  expect  them  to  contribute  their  full 
part  And  the  best  way  we  can  achieve 
that  purpose  is  to  declare  to  them,  here 
and  now.  that  we  are  going  to  progres- 
sively reduce  our  contribution  and  ex- 
pect them  to  take  up  the  slack 

That  IS  the  way  we  will  make  progress. 
It  IS  demonstrated  on  the  record  of  the 
last  10  years  that  we  do  not  make  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  American  dole  So  I 
think  It  wrong,  and  unnecessary,  and 
unjuetLfied  on  the  record,  that  we  should 
increase  our  military  assistance  program 
in  Western  Europe  by  more  than  $100 
million  in  the  coming  year 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  not  the 
giving  of  a  lot  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  military  aid  that  we  gave  Western 
Europe  based  on  the  theory  that  those 
countne.s  would  t>e  able  to  make  a  more 
substantial  contribution  as  their  pros- 
perity- increased? 

Mr  CHURCH.  That  is  correct;  and 
they  have  not.  We  are  being  met  with 
the  same  old  shopworn  argument  with- 
out the  data  and  backmg  for  it  I  have 
presented  the  data  in  the  hope  they 
will  disprove  the  assertions  that  are 
made  to  justify  the  increased  amount  of 
military  aid  to  Europe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  military 
aid,  if  a  question  was  raised  as  to  why 
we  should  give  the  countries  all  the 
money  advanced  to  them  and  why  it 
could  not  be  loaned,  the  answer  was 
made  that  these  people  cannot  pay  us 
back  and  will  never  be  able  to  Now 
we  find  our  country  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  protect  its  gold  holdings,  be- 
cause the  countries  abroad  have  almost 
enough  credits  against  us  to  empty  the 
vaults  at  Fort  Kno.x,  the  way  matters 
stand. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  so 
much  for  Europe.  What  about  the 
other  regions  in  the  world  "^  What  about 
Africa^  What  about  this  restive  con- 
tinent that  is  only  now  beginning  to 
awaken  from  its  ancient  slumbers?  It 
IS  just  now  beginning  to  awaken,  but  we 
are  already  there  We  aie  already 
standing  by  the  couch  administering  our 
military  nostrums  We  are  already  dis- 
pensing weapons  in  Africa  To  be  sure, 
the  program  is  not  large  in  Africa  yet, 
but  the  administration  propo'^es  to  in- 
crease it  50  percent  next  year  over  what 
It  was  this  year, 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  continent  that 
iieedh  an  arms  race  less  than  does 
Africa;  but  I  venture  to  predict,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  tonight,  that  unless 
the  Congiess  imposes  a  ceiling  in  Africa. 


a,s  we  did  impose  a  ceiling  in  Latin 
America,  we  shall  see  this  program  grow 
from  year  to  year  even  as  we  have  seen 
it  grow  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

What  alx)ut  Asia  and  the  Near  Easf 
In  1960  we  programed  $255  million  for 
military  assistance  in  south  Asia  and 
the  Near  East  What  does  the  adminis- 
tration request  this  year']'  $458  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  $203  million  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  which  nearly  doubles 
the  size  of  the  program  there. 

I  suggest.  Mr  President,  that  nowheie 
in  the  world  is  military  aid  more  dubious, 
nowhere  is  the  case  for  military  aid  more 
vulnerable  to  grave  and  searching  ques- 
tion, than  in  south  Asia  and  the  Near 
East 

Wp  have  been  pouring  lavish  amounts 
of  money  into  countries  like  Pakistan 
and  Iran  We  have  been  maintaining 
Armed  Forces  in  those  countries  that 
are  many  times  larger  than  necessary  to 
maintain  internal  order:  and  yet  these 
very  forces  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, by  our  own  admission,  against 
Russian  attack  Indeed,  it  is  not  even 
seriously  contended.  Mr  President,  that 
these  military  machines  restrain  Russian 
aggression 

It  is  conceded,  quite  openly,  that  it  Is 
our  deterrent  power  which  deters  Rus- 
sian aggression  in  this  area:  and.  if  not 
our  deterrent  power,  then  it  is  the  real- 
ization of  the  Russians  themselves  that 
military  adventure  here  would  profit 
them  very  little,  for  it  would  undermine 
their  position  and  the  E)osition  of  com- 
munusm  evei-ywhere  else  in  the  world. 

So  we  sustain  in  countries  like  Iran 
and  in  Paskistan  useless  and  excessive 
militai-y  forces,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  neither  useful  as  a  deterrent 
against  Russian  aggression,  nor  are  they 
needed  to  mamtain  internal  order. 

This  is  a  mischievous  policy  It  is 
mi-schievous  because  these  military  ma- 
chines have  a  capability  only  of  fighting 
one  another  It  is  mischievous  in  Pak- 
istan, because  there  we  have  stimulated 
an  arms  race  between  Pakistan  and 
India:  and  tho.se  who  have  visited  Pak- 
istan have  come  back  and  told  the  Sen- 
ate, and  have  told  me  personally,  that 
in  Pakistan  it  is  generally  felt  that  the 
armed  forces  there  are  meant  to  defend 
Pakistan  against  India  Tho.se  who 
have  visited  India  have  likewise  said  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  complained 
that  it  must  appropriate  larger  amounts 
of  money  than  it  can  afford  to  the  main- 
tenance of  big  military  forces  in  India. 
t)ecause  they  fear  the  threat  of  Pakistan 

So  I  suggest  to  you.  Mr  Piesident,  that 
in  this  large  region  of  the  world  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  what  we  are  already 
spending,  let  alone  the  request  of  the 
administration  to  double  the  size  of  the 
progi-am  in  this  region 

Lest  it  be  .said  that  I  am  merely  mak- 
ing a  personal  indictment  that  is  un- 
founded or  unshared  by  other  observers. 
I  would  refer  the  Senate  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  to  the  Congress. 
Review  of  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram to  Pakistan."  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  detail  it  on  the  floor,  l>ecause  it 
is  classified  Like  so  many  documents 
which  relate  to  the  actual  substance  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  classified 
and  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  this  debate 
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Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    CHURCH.     I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator,  who  is  a  very  able  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  should 
thi.s  report  and  many  others  be  classi- 
fied? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  practice  of  classification  has  not  only 
exceeded  its  proper  bounds,  but  has  re- 
sulted in  putting  blinders  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  We 
cannot  assess,  we  cannot  refine,  we  can- 
not perfect  this  program  unless  we  know 
the  facts;  and  we  cannot  engage  here  in 
an  intelligent  and  mature  debate  on  the 
program  without  full  use  of  the  facts. 
Yet  classified  information  prevents  us 
from  debating  the  piogram  as  it  should 
be  debated  and  from  exposing  it  to  all 
the  American  people  for  what  it  is. 

But  let  me  read  from  an  unclassified 
document,  from  the  Conlon  leport  on 
Asia,  prepared  as  a  special  study  for  the 
Senate  F\)reign  Relations  Committee. 

In  this  study  with  reference  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Pakistan  the  Conlon  report 
contains  the  following  observations: 

It  may  be  quet>tloned,  however,  whether 
It  18  sound  iKilicy  for  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage Pakistan  to  maintain  its  military  es- 
tablishment at  present  high  levels,  levels  that 
may  involve  outlays  of  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  Pakistan's  own  budget  annually.  In  addi- 
tion to  foreign  contributions  Pakistan,  if 
not  her  associates  in  arms,  has  afisumed  In 
the  past  that  the  building  of  her  military 
strength  was  Inherently  a  counterpoise  In 
strength  for  bargaining  with  India  and 
against  possible  encroachments  on  Pakistan 
by  India.  The  fear  of  such  encroachments 
up>on  Pakistan  Is  not  to  be  underestimated, 
nor  should  India's  fears  of  Pakistani  aggres- 
sive action  be  overlooked.  For  Pakistan, 
India  holds  the  favored  position  militarily 
and  geographically  on  every  major  Issue  In 
dispute  between  the  two  parties.  Without 
a  substantial  military  arm.  Pakistan  argues, 
India  win  not  be  moved  by  arguments  of 
logic  or  of  history  on  cases  such  as  those  of 
Kashmir.  Thus  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
considered  policy  in  Pakistan  to  construct  an 
armed  force  that  would  back  up  In  terms  of 
power  what  Pakistan  felt  was  her  right  In 
International  alTalrs,  especially  as  regards 
India. 

At  this  time,  however,  with  signs  of  better- 
ment of  Indo-Paklstanl  relations  appearing 
and  with  a  sizable  armed  force  now  developed 
In  Pakistan.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  cut 
down  on  the  budgetary  priority  given  to  the 
military  establishment,  as  financed  from  In- 
ternal and  from  external  sources,  and  to  de- 
vote more  concentrated  attention  to  the 
basic  economic  problems  of  the  country. 
When  a  favorable  time  arises,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  effect  mutual  defense  and 
partial  disarmament  agreements  between 
India  and  Pakistan  to  release  energies  for 
more  constructive  activities  In  both  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  contributed 
to  an  arms  race  which  profits  neither 
side,  and  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  an  objective  of  proper  American  for- 
eign policy. 

The  same  questions  can  be  raised  about 
Iran  that  I  have  attempted  to  detail 
with  reference  to  Pakistan  These  ques- 
tions certainly  provoke  the  most  serious 
doubts  atx)ut  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing our  military  assistance  program  in 
this  area  at  the  present  levels,  let  alone 


increasing   that   program  by  over   $200 
million  in  the  coming  year. 

I  cannot  pass  from  a  discussion  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  in  this  part  of  the 
world  without  observing  that  the  ex- 
tent of  our  error  is  not  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  poured  into 
the  military  establishments  of  countries 
like  Pakistan  and  Iran.  We  have  fos- 
tered the  development  of  foixes  so  large 
in  these  countries  that  they  are  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  impoverished  econ- 
omies of  these  lands  to  sustain  them. 
and  so  to  suppoit  the  investment  of 
American  mone.vs  in  the  armies,  we  have 
to  add  additional  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  money  to  support  the  overbur- 
dened economies 

This  completes  the  circle.  It  makes 
a  perfect  zero. 

So,  Mr.  Piesident.  I  urge  this  amend- 
ment upon  the  Senate,  knowing  it  is  a 
moderate  amendment.  It  will  effect  no 
cut  in  the  military-aid  program.  If 
agreed  to.  it  v/ill  establish  the  authorized 
piogram  for  military  aid  abroad  at  the 
current  level  of  expenditure,  which  is 
S400  million  above  what  Cons^ress  au- 
tliorized  last  year,  $500  million  above 
what  Congress  appropriated  last  year, 
and  $450  million  above  the  average 
amount  which  we  have  appropriated  for 
military  assistance  during  the  past  6 
years.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
it  will  leave  the  authorized  program 
with  abundant  funds  for  military  assist- 
ance. Let  theie  be  no  doubt  on  this 
score. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  level  of  $1.8 
billion  would  permit  large  increases  in 
expenditures  in  areas  where  the  money 
Is  really  needed.  I  cannot  urge  this 
amendment  upon  the  Senate  without 
making  it  clear  that  I  believe  there  are 
places  in  the  world  where  we  need  to 
give  military  assistance.  Those  are  the 
places  where  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  takes  on  a  military  charac- 
ter In  places  like  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Vietnam  we  need  the  military  assistance 
pi-ogram.  These  countries  do  face  a 
military  threat,  and  they  cannot  main- 
tain adequate  defense  forces  with  their 
own  meager  resources. 

For  those  who  may  not  agree  with  me 
with  respect  to  Western  Europe,  let  me 
point  out  we  could  increase  the  program 
$100  million,  as  the  admini>traiion  re- 
quests, even  in  Western  Europe,  and  still 
have  plenty  of  funds  to  do  so,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  level  of  the  expen- 
ditures. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  will  be  to 
impose  some  degree  of  i-estraint  upon 
this  expanding  militar>'  aid  pi-ogram  all 
around  the  world.  Unle.ss  the  Congres.s 
stands  up  and  asserts  itself,  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  as  subject  to  "Parkin- 
sons law"  as  any  other  program,  is  going 
to  get  bigger  and  bigger  with  every  pass- 
ing year.  Only  in  South  America,  where 
the  Congress  ha,s  imposed  a  ceiling,  is  the 
program  no  larger  this  year  than  la.st. 
The  administration  now  agrees  it  is  ad- 
visable in  our  interests  to  progressively 
reduce  the  size  of  the  program  in  South 
America. 

I  say  to  you  Senators,  let  us  a^ree  to 
this  amendment.  Let  us  say  clearly  that 
we  believe  the  total  military'  assistance 
pi-ogram  in  the  world  ought  not  to  be 


expanded  above  the  ample  level  of  cur- 
rent expenditures.  That.  Mr.  President. 
will  be  a  beginning.  If  we  will  do  only 
that .  then  we  can  be  sure  the  administra  - 
tors  of  the  program  will  begin  to  attempt 
more  prudently  to  concentrate  the  funds 
at  their  dii-posal  in  the  areas  where  the 
militaiy  a-ssi.stance  program  is  really 
needed,  and  will  begin  to  cut  down  in 
those  areas  where  the  program  is  highly 
questionable,  or  where  it  can  be  demon- 
strated it  has  been  hurtful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  fostering 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  way  to  start.  This  is  a 
moderate  amendmeni.  It  will  leave 
more  than  ample  f und.s  available  for  mil- 
itai-y  a.ssist.ance.  It  does  not  go  .so  far  as 
it  .should,  for  I  have  hoped  to  win  suffi- 
cient votes  to  pass  the  amendment,  by 
a'^king  only  that  we  hold  the  line  at  pres- 
ent levels,  by  asking  only  that  the  Con- 
gress .say,  "Thus  far.  but  no  farther." 

1  think  the  facts  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  fail  to  jus- 
tify the  attempt  to  increase  this  program 
above  piesent  levels,  and  I  urge  upon  the 
Senate  favorable  consideration  of  the 
amendment  T  have  offered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  very  comprehensive,  very 
convincing,  and  very  enlightening  pre- 
sentation of  one  aspect  of  the  program 
which  needs,  at  least,  as  he  points  out,  to 
be  held  in  status  quo. 

The  Senator  has  well  said  that  the 
amendment  is  very-  moderate.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  .see  whether  the  forces 
which  wish  to  make  this  program  larger 
and  larger,  \^hout  adequate  control 
and  accounting,  aie  willing  to  say, 
"Thus  far  and  no  fai-ther." 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  very  much. 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
fi'om  Ai-kan.sas  I  Mr  FulbrightI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  Pre.?ident. 
this  amendment  was  considei'ed  at 
length  and  thoroughly  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  rejected.  The  arguinent  for 
a  cut  in  the  military  assistance  is  better 
applied  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

What  the  amendment  amounts  to  is 
simply  a  reversal  of  the  action  which 
was  taken  by  the  Congress  last  yeai-  in 
authorizing,  for  a  2-year  period,  ap- 
propriations for  military  assistance. 
The  issue,  then,  really  is  whether  we 
are  to  undo  that  action  and  go  back  to 
a  sy.'^tcm  of  annual  appropriations  or 
not. 

There  will  be  full  opportunity  for  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  appi-opriation  by  $200 
million  or  $500  million,  or  any  amount 
he  wishes,  and  that  proposal  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senat^e  and  the  Hou.se. 
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Personally.  I  have  no  particular  con- 
cern about  that  particular  aspect  of  the 
question.  I  merely  think  it  is  rather 
ridiculous  to  authorize  a  2 -year  appro- 
priation last  year,  and  to  come  in  this 
year  and  undo  what  we  did  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authorization.  Ii  we  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  we  shall  be  adding 
$1,800  million  to  the  present  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  orderly  way  to  achieve  the  Sen- 
ator's purpose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  I>resldent.  will 
the  Senator  yeild? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  if  it  is  not  true  that  we 
have  already  taken  action  in  this  bill  to 
impose  a  limitation  upon  the  extent  of 
the  military  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America.  Is  not  this  in  conflict  with 
the  carte  blanche  authorization  which 
we  approved  last  year,  every  bit  as  much 
as  is  the  amendment  I  now  propose? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  may  restate  it. 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
place  a  limitation  upon  the  authorized 
military  assistance  program  for  the 
coming  year,  at  the  level  of  $1,800  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  That  i.s  correct. 
However,  that  is  not  all  it  would  do 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  may  add.  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  would  be  to  im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  authorized  mili- 
tary assistance  program  of  $1,800  million 
for  the  coming  year 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  And  to  nullify  the 
action  taken  last  year  authorizing  a  2- 
year  program. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  l.s  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  Impose  a  ceiling  off  the  authoriza- 
tion this  year,  to  nullify  the  action  taken 
last  year  But  I  say  that  this  is  no  more 
inconsistent  than  the  action  the  com- 
mittee itself  has  taken  In  Imposing  a  155 
million  limitation  on  the  military  assist- 
ance program  in  Latin  America. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT      Last  year  we  gave 
special    attention    to    Latin    America 
There  was  no  question  about  the  con- 
cern of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
military  assistance  in  Latin  America 

This  year  we  made  a  token  cut  of  $2 
million,  from  $37  million  to  $55  million. 
to  express  the  sontiment  of  the  commit- 
tee that,  with  regard  to  Latin  America, 
there  should  be  a  decrease  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance,  but  not  in  economic  aid. 
or  in  other  branches  of  assistance 

We  also  excepted  approximately  $10 
million  for  training.  The  provision  we 
put  in  last  year  was  not  effective,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  because  It  did  not  cover 
the  sales  for  cash  or  for  credit.  It  was 
not  operative,  and  we  were  trying  to  cor- 
rect that  situation  by  putting  in  a  limita- 
tion of  $55  million. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Senate  does 
not  have  authority  to  do  what  is  pro- 
posed, or  that  it  cannot  undo  what  it 
did  last  year  I  see  no  particular  point 
in  doing  so.  I  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  question.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  major  matter.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as    the    other    amendments.     I    merely 


think  it  is  rather  an  inept  way  to  pro- 
ceed to  achieve  the  Senator's  own  pur- 
poees. 

The  Senator  will  have  full  opportu- 
nity, as  I  have  already  said,  when  the  ap- 
propriation biU  comes  before  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  recommend.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  $200  million. 
I  would  almost  bet  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  not  allow  the  full 
amount  which  the  administration  re- 
quests. It  never  does.  I  would  almost 
bet  a  small  sum  that  when  the  appro- 
priations bill  comes  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  it  will  be  under  the 
$1,800  million,  so  I  am  not  very  much 
concerned  about  that  feature  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  insist  upon  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senate  wishes  to  do  so.  it 
can  undo  what  was  done  last  year  in 
authorizing  a  2-year  appropriation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President  I 
am  not  going  to  fight,  bleed,  and  die 
over  this  issue.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  appropriate  It  is  a 
rather  Irrelevant  way  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem. At  the  proper  time,  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  can  move  to  reduce  the 
amount  $200  million  or  $500  million. 

Mr    DODD      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     wish 

time 

Mr  DODD  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  me  3  minutes'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Crm- 
necticut 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  the 
amendn^.ent  we  are  di.^cusslng  vitally  af- 
fects the  amendment  we  adopted  last 
year,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  offer- 
irjg  to  ihe  Senate,  and  ^vhich  the  Sen- 
ate adopted,  as  I  recall,  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  38. 

I  thli'.k  the  chairman  of  the  Foi-cUn 
Relations  Committee  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  ^Ahen  he  pointed  out  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
whom  I  admire  very  much,  would  do 
What  ij>  proposed  is  to  put  military  a.s- 
sirtance  back  Into  the  foriiun  aid  pro- 
gram, ind  this  amendment  would  In- 
crease 'he  amount  of  money  under  this 
foreign  aid  bill  by  $1,800  million 

It  m  ly  be  that  everytiilng  the  Sen- 
ator f i(  m  Idaho  has  said  about  the  mili- 
tary piogram  Is  correct,  but  my  point 
is  that  this  Is  not  the  hour  or  the  place  to 
ar^ue  the  question.  Under  the  bill 
passed  last  year,  the  military  assistance 
prograra  will  come  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  There  It  will  receive  full 
consideration.  That  is  where  It  should 
be  That  Is  what  we  decided  last  year, 
when  ve  determined  that  military  as- 
sistance should  be  placed  under  the  de- 
fense budget. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  my  friend  has  his 
facts  ri^'ht.  He  may  find  me  on  his  side 
when  this  question  comes  before  the  Ap- 
proprta Lions  Committee.  But  let  us  not 
put  the'  military  program  back  In  the 
foreign  aid  blU.  Let  us  not  subject  our- 
selves again  to  the  charge  that  our  for- 


eign economic  aid  program  is  just  an 
arm  of  our  military  policy.  I  thought 
that  took  much  of  the  moral  strength 
out  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
past,  and  that  is  why  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  separate  the  programs 
last  year. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  by  what 
it  did  then 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  the  committee  amendment 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ANDER.SON  and  Mr  Chavxz!,  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  I  Mr  Bartlett!,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nevada  I  Mr  Biblk  and  Mr. 
Cannon!,  the  Senators  from  Virginia 
1  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr  Robertson  ! .  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  'Mr  Byrd!.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr  Ellen- 
DERl,  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
!  Mr  ERviN  and  Mr  Jordan!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Green  1. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Kerr  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ;  Mr  M  - 
Carthy!.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan'.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  i  Mr  KEFAUVERi,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr  Mos.sl.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (  Mr  MuskieI.  the  Sen- 
aUjr  from  Florida  I  Mr  SmathersI.  the 
Senator  from  lexas  iMr  Yarborougi!  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr  Young] 
are  absent  on  oCBclal  business. 

I  furtiier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HumphbeyI.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  K«n- 
NF.DYl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr  OMahoniyI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr  Sparkman]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  vounK,  the  Senators  from  New 
M'Xlco  Mr  Andcr.son  and  Mr  CH\vr7l. 
the  Senator  from  Ala."»kR  'Mr  Bartlett!. 
the  Senators  from  Nevada  Mr  Biblc 
and  Mr  Cannon!,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
Kinia  Mr  Byrd',  the  Senatt^r  from 
West  VirKlnla  IMr  Byrd  I,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr  Murray  I,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IMr  Sparkman',  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr  McClel- 
lan ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr   KefauverI  would  each  vote   'yea" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Mr  Carroll  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morsk  ' .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oreson  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  V(jte,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Green)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'Mahonev  If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
■'nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "yea" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr  EllsnderI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr  Yarborouch I . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana    would    vote    "yea."    and    the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr  Ervini  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  IMr  Mc- 
Carthy! If  pre.sent  and  votine,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  \ote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  ■  nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr  Robertson  i  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Mr  Huw- 
PHREY  I.  If  present  and  votina,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
•'nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr  Jordan  '  ls  paired  -.vith  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr  Moss  I  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr  Young  I  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vot*  "nay   ■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr  Kennedy  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  !Mr  Ktrr  ] , 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr  BeallI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr 
Bridges  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr  BusHl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
J^viTs]  is  ab,sent  b>  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  as  Chairman  of  the  Elconomic 
Committee  a  meetiig  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference  at  Strasbourg, 
Fi-ance. 

The  Senator  f  n  m  New  Hamp>shire 
IMr.  Cotton  i  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr  Hrusk  I  a:e  ab.«.ent  on  offi- 
cial business  as  Meribci  s  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  US  Military  Academy 

The  Senators  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  and  Mr  Bri  nsdale!.  the  Senator 
fitini  Hawaii  (Mr  FoncI,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr  .'MHoriM-n  the  S«mi- 
ator  from  Wi.scons  n  iMr  Wiley;,  the 
.•Senator  from  Illinos  IMr  Duiksfn  .and 
the  Senator  from  V'lmont  I  Mr  Prouty  , 
HIT  detained  on  oJ^clal   business 

On  this  vote  th^  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska iMr  Hrusk ^'  i.s  paired  with  the 
.Senator  from  Hav  all  IMr  FongI.  If 
present  and  voliru  .  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  \ote  "yea  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Haw:iii  would  vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScHOEi'PELl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr  DirksenI  If 
present  and  votinr,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  v  ould  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

|No     174] 

YEAS— 27 

Church  Dworsl  ak 

Clark  Ea.«illar  d 

Cooper  Prear 

Curtla  Gore 

Douglaa  Oruenlng  Johnston.  S.C. 


Hart 

Hill 

Holland 

Jack.son 

Johnston. 


Long.  Hawaii 

Monroney 

Stennls 

Ix>ng.  La 

Proxxnlre 

Talmadge 

MagDuooa 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

MansOeld 

Ru.ssell 

NAYS— 32 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

McNiimara 

AUott 

Hartke 

Martin 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Butler 

Hennlngs 

Miindt 

Capehart 

Hickenloopwr 

Pus  tore 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

SaltonsUll 

Case.  N  J 

Keating 

Scott 

Case,  S   Dak 

KuchPl 

Smith 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Svmlngton 

Engle 

Lusk 

WUllanis.  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-41 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Murray 

Heall 

Pong 

Muskle 

Bible 

Green 

OMahoney 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Brunsdale 

Humphrey 

Robertbon 

Bush 

Javlts 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Wiley 

Carroll 

Ken- 

Yarbo  rough 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Young.  N  Dak 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Young  Ohio 

Dtrkaen 

Morse 

So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  more  yea-and-nay  votes  this  eve- 
ning. The  Senate  will  remain  in  ses- 
sion so  long  as  Senators  may  desire  to 
transact  routine  busine.ss:  but  there  will 
not  be  any  yea-and-nay  votes,  if  the 
leadership  can  avoid  them. 

If  It  Is  agreeable,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  the  Senate  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  there  will  be  1  hour 
of  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  and  2  hours  debate  on  the 
bin. 

However,  if  a  yea-and-nny  vote  is  or- 
dered on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
i>eal,  it  will  be  postponed  until  Monday, 
and  ut  that  tune  the  projxjnents  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  will  have 
b  muuUes.  and  the  opponents  will  have 
5  minutes.  There  will  be  no  yea-and-nay 
\utes  tomorrow 

If  the  Senate  Is  unable  to  finish  its 
discussion  of  the  bill  tomorrow,  and  if 
Senators  desire  to  call  up  any  amend- 
ments, they  may  do  so  on  Saturday.  It 
Is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  api>eal,  or  any  other  matter,  on 
Friday.  However,  on  Monday,  debate 
on  such  amendments,  motions,  and  ap- 
peals will  be  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  plan  as 
narrated  by  the  distinRul.shed  majority 
leader  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me, 
with  one  suggestion:  That  there  .should 
be  no  voice  votes  on  motions  to  recon- 


sider and  motions  to  lay  on  the  table, 
because  if  such  voice  votes  were  taken 
on  Friday,  when  not  many  Senators 
were  present,  the  situation  would  be 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
taking  the  position  that  all  Senators 
will  not  be  present.  All  I  say  is  that 
any  Senator  who  wishes  to  be  present 
can  be  present,  but  that  if  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  is  requested,  that  vote  will  go 
over  until  Monday,  and  5  minutes  will 
then  be  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Assume  a  mat- 
ter were  acted  upon  tomorrow  by  a  voice 
vote,  not  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  and  then 
a  motion  were  made  to  reconsider,  fol- 
lowed by  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  would 
be  perfectly  in  order 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Those  matters 
would  not  be  open  to  discussion  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  They  would 
not  be.  The  only  debate  which  would 
take  place  on  Monday  would  be  in  the 
event  a  yea-and-nay  vote  were  asked 
for.     That  is  what  has  been  agreed  to 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  a  y^-and- 
nay  vote  were  ordered 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  the 
matter  would  go  over  until  Monday.  If 
the  matter  were  noncontroversial.  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
acted  upon  tomorrow.  But  if  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  IS  requested,  then  100  Sen- 
ators will  be  guided  by  the  desires  of  20 
percent  of  the  presumptive  quorum, 
under  the  rule. 


ORDER 


FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  Its  deliberations 
today.  It  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  3058'  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purjxjses 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mil  an  amendment  which,  if  adopted, 
would  strike  from  the  bill  section  207. 
on  page  13  Section  207  deals  with  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  American  countries 

I  submit  a  second  amendment,  which 
strikes  from  the  bill  the  language  begin- 
ning on  page  19.  line  21,  through  line  12. 
on  papc  20  This  particular  language 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
save  and  preserve  ancient  Nubian  monu- 
ments in  the  Nile  River  Valley. 

I  submit  a  third  amendment,  which  I 
shall  suggest  for  consideration  in  the 
event  the  second  amendment  is  not 
adopted.  This  third  amendment  adds, 
on  page  20.  before  the  period  in  line  12: 
"and  no  such  currencies  shall  be  so  tised 
until  the  President  is  satisfied  that  ex- 
penditures representing  the  remainder  of 
such  cost  have  been  or  will  be  made  by 
other  interested  nations  or  organizations 
thereof." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


HEALTH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  12  days  ago.  14  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  joinetl  with  me  in  urging 
President  Eisenliower  to  consider  pro- 
posing at  the  foi-thcomlng  summit  con- 
ference in  Paris  on  May  16  an  all-out 
joint  effort  for  research  suid  eradication 
of  the  major  diseases  and  illnesses  afflict- 
ing the  world— a  massive  "health  for 
peace"  campaign  by  East  and  West 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  other  appropriate 
agenciee. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
background  of  this  proposal,  and  also 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Kill). 
whoM  devoted  loaderthip  in  the  field  of 
International  health  has  generated  and 
inaplred  this  Iden. 

Last  year  I  wiis  privileged,  u  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Health  Suboommlttee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  to 
attend  the  hearing!  on  Senate  Joint 
Reeolutlon  41,  tienator  Hill'i  Interna- 
tlonAl  Health  and  Medical  Research 
Act,  Llatenlnc  to  the  testimony  of  the 
moat  dlatlnguuued  public  and  profes- 
tlonal  authorlU(«a  in  U^e  fleld  of  health, 
Z  became  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
sheer  enormity  of  the  health  probloms 
that  atUl  plagur  the  world.  Dut  I  was 
equally  itruok  by  the  tremendous  op- 
portunity that  lay  wlUUn  our  Bra*p  to 
makl  Uirough  healU),  a  major  contri- 
bution to  a  bett(»r  life  for  mankind,  and 
Uiu«  to  the  peace  of  our  world. 

Out  of  those  hoat'lngA  and  Rtudy  last 
year  has  grown  my  conviction  that  Sen- 
ator Hn.L'1  proi>osal  Is  a  potent  InsU'U- 
ment  for  use  In  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
as  the  forthcoming  summit  conference 
drew  nearer  It  iteemed  to  me  that  here 
was  an  Idea  deiiervlng  consideration  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  major  govern- 
ments as  they  gather  in  Paris  next 
month. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  focus  world 
attention  on  a  great  and  global  problem. 

I  desire  to  say  also  that  the  possibility 
that  this  proposal  might  be  discussed  at 
the  coming  sim'^mlt  meeting  should  stir 
much  greater  Interest  In  the  House  for 
early  action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41.  and  I  hope  the  strong,  effective  pro- 
visions of  the  reeolutlon  as  originally 
conceived  will  be  approved  by  that  body. 

In  giving  his  endorsement  and  support 
to  the  proposal,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [  Mr.  Hul  1  wrote  me  that  "It  would 
be  not  only  fitting  but  also  obligatory" 
for  the  President  to  propose  this  inter- 
national health  effort  of  research  and 
eradication  of  the  major  dreaded  diseases 
in  the  world.  TTiis  statement,  from  the 
acknowledged  leader  In  the  battle  for 
health  In  the  Interest  of  peace,  has  re- 
afBnned  my  own  conviction  on  the  merits 
of  proposing  a  joint  war  against  sick- 
ness and  disease  at  the  summit  confer- 
ence. 


I  have  also  been  extremely  gratified 
and  heartened  by  the  degree  of  support 
this  proposal  has  so  far  received. 

The  New  York  Times  wrote  editorially 
on  April  18  that  the  problem  of  ill  health 
is  ba.>ic  and  worldwide  and  that  the 
Unitfrl  States  should  "challenge  the  So- 
viet Union  to  march  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  against  the  smcient  and  common 
enemies  of  the  whole  human  race." 

I  m-tice  that  President  de  Gaulle,  dur- 
ing h;s  visit  here,  has  been  urging  a  pro- 
gram of  common  East -West  effort  to 
aid  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  particularly  In  the  f^eld  of  health. 
In  a  talk  before  the  National  Press  Club, 
President  de  Gaulle  suggested  the  un- 
dertaiing  of  a  Joint  campaign  against 
tuber:ulosls  in  Asia,  and  said : 

There  mmt  be  area*  In  which  it  Is  poa- 
alble  :'or  the  powers  thai  are  well  provided 
for.  to  agree  today  to  pool  a  few  reeourcea 
in  order  to  begin  thU  development  I  mu«t 
confees  that  if  they  do  thli  It  would  r«r- 
ti\lnly  moan  i\  great  Improvemei^i  m  the 
aimaiphere  of  the  world  and  cou«equenliy 
m  Eai'.-Weat  relatluna. 

Altlioush  I  httvp  not  ypt  rrrftvf*d  from 
the  NVhlte  House  any  comment  on  ihr 
merlti  of  the  proposal,  I  was  intri-i«Ht<«d 
to  ncte  that  in  an  article  in  the  April 
26  iMUo  of  tl«  Washington  Po«t,  .Murrry 
Mrtitlcr  reported  thai  ai)pa«enily  Preai- 
dt<ni  Kl«enh()wrr  and  Proaidrnt  do 
OauI  P  have  ftiirpod  to  xrrk  .lome  kind  of 
Joint  rffort  in  Iho  flrld  of  hralth  Mi 
Mivrt'pr  wrolp  ihnl  - 

Thi'  United  HtwiM  wuihl  uuro*  m  \tiv 
llnMWd  fi>rn\,  ui  iiv  f"r  B«wii-W»«t  attmr 
mi»t\l  nn  f'Hinernilve  projocta  in  rthl  »>«i  k  ■ 
ward  *rea«  ThU  prtiimbly  w-i'ild  ))»  in  llin 
\\n\  ivreaa  of  h^nlth  and  n)e<tlrini*  im  ili>- 
tlncM  ahed  frwu  laife-aoni*  ptuJiMU  FiKU'e 
had  •*  nnted 

Mr  Prrsldcnl,  I  hftvn  aUo  b<»cn  i)lrRsrd 
by  Up  words  of  nupport  I  have  rrcrivrd 
from  Komp  of  ihp  most  pminrnl  ciii/.rii.^ 
and  profpsslonals  in  the  flrld  of  modl- 
clne.  None  havp  expi'esscd  any  objrctlon 
to  the  Idea.  Those  who  havp  written  to 
expH'SS  their  support  include  Mrs  Al- 
bert D.  Lasker,  who  for  years  has  led 
the  fight  for  better  health;  Dr  Howard 
Ru^k,  chairman,  Department  of  Phy.sl- 
cal  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation.  New 
York  University,  and  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Mrs.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt:  Leo  Cheme,  executive  direc- 
tor at  the  Research  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica; 13r.  Dobert  L.  Levy,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  clinical  medicine  at  Columbia 
University,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine;  former 
Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman;  and  Basil 
O'Connor,  president  of  the  national 
foundation. 

Among  the  many  eloquent  comments 
that  were  made,  the  one  of  Dr  Thomas 
Francis.  Jr,,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, perhaps  states  the  case  most  aptly 
He  writes; 

Ou'  vlewa  of  health,  and  lu  vaiuee.  muat, 
like  c  ur  educational  ayatera,  reflect  our  cul- 
ture and  our  way  of  life  They  muat  be 
projei-ted  aa  the  Image  cA  our  Ideals  Free- 
dom and  democracy  may  aeem  like  hoUow 
trluorpha  IX  the  hopes  of  life  are  aubmerged 
In  a  welter  of  dlaeaae.  Security  and  longer 
life  can  be  mla«rable  aoqulalUona,  If  they 
mean  only  the  continuation  of  unhealthy 
state*     PreTentlve  medicine  can  be  our  moat 


progressive  demonstration  to  all  the  world  of 
our  belief  In  human  life  and  happtne,<;s. 
Peace,  health,  and  security  are  of  the  f&xnt 
fabric      We  should  weave  more  of  It 

Mr.  President,  to  give  a  little  more 
perspective  to  this  subject,  I  may  add 
that  my  suggestion  to  President  Eisen- 
hower follows  in  the  path  of  related 
proposaLs  that  others  have  made 

On  June  8,  1958.  at  Michigan  State 
University.  Adlal  Stevenson  first  pro- 
posed a  worldwide  undertaking  similar 
to  the  then  functioning  International 
Geophysical  Year,  and  said: 

Why  dont  we  now  propoae  an  Interna- 
tional medical  research  and  health  year  as 
another  wiiy  for  the  world  to  cooperate  for 
survival  Inatead  of  desUuctlon''  Certainly 
cuilaboraUon  and  exchanging  research  and 
reaourcea  la  the  field  of  medicine  and  health 
would  be  merciful  to  the  human  ruce — 
which  la  something  we  all  have  In  r^inm,  n  — 
and  rould  further  reduce  tensions  lu-.d  inla- 
',  rust 

Incidentally.  I  have  Jual  ircelved  a  let- 
ter from  Mr  Stevenson,  who  said: 

I  appn)\e  emphatically  of  your  iuftfos- 
Una  Uuvl  J'resulrnt  Bl.^et»h^)Wl•r  p»-')|K».e  a 
(MMi|>erativr  program  of  Internallnnal  tnedUal 
research  at  the  forthcuming  lumnui  conrni  ■ 
«iu'»  My  reoent  trip  to  H<iuU>  An>prUB  mul 
wlviil  1  snvk  there  of  tha  uruenl  mmkI  I"  im- 
prove the  health  and  living  standards  !.r 
mllllnna  nf  people  haa  reenfurred  n\y  »t.runu 
view  ihnl  the  Urn*  la  rip*  to  launch  a  man- 
•  Ivo  lnl«<i  i..itl  lUitl  r(Ti>rt  ntiitnut  xltkiieM  mid 
dlar,ta«, 

T))P  laip  Senator  Rlrhftrd  Npuberafr, 
who  tlpvolrd  so  much  of  his  lifp  to  Uio 
rauMP  of  lipnllh  also  prniVMwl  In  lOM. 
»\n  IniMnrttionnl  MndlnU  Yrar  lo  - 

iniil)iti#e  >tll  llis  wikfld  a  skllla,  kixiwlediir 
and  r>u'Uitl<>s  {\\t  an  all-out  Miislnuiilit 
against  hrart  dlseaae,  against  Iha  gilin  Rr- 
rlea  of  n\ailgnant  dlseaaea  kitown  as  laixar, 
asalnst  MMitnrla,  asalnat  the  bllndlnB  ilau^ 
oi»ma  whl<  h  plaiiuea  I  he  orient  and  scalnsl 
all  the  iitlier  sUiUler  maladlivi  that  kilt  and 
u>rn»#nt  nrmbera  nf  the  htm>an  race 

And  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
MlnnwiotA  IMr  HuMFwufYl,  during  hl« 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  late  In  IBSB, 
sugKPsted  a  greatly  expanded  Joint  East* 
West  medical  research  program,  and  an- 
nounced that  Premier  Khrushchev  had 
given  his  enthusiastic  approval  to  the 
idea 

Mr  Pnisldent.  all  of  us  know  that  at 
the  forthcoming  summit  meeting  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  critical 
problems  that  now  divide  the  world  and 
threaten  its  survival.  There  is  the  arms 
race,  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  Intercon- 
tinental missile,  the  surprise  attack,  nu- 
clear testing,  divided  Germany,  and  the 
powder  keg  of  Berlin  which  started  the 
chain  of  events  leading  to  the  agreement 
to  hold  a  summit  meetlt^. 

With  s<j  many  momentous  issues  that 
desperately  need  settling.  It  may  per- 
haps seem  somewhat  Incongruous  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  hesdth.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  what  one  would  call  a  prosaic 
problem  Sickne.ss  and  disease  have  al- 
ways been  with  us.  And  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  take  them  for  granted  so  far  as 
a  national  or  International  respSDnse  is 
concerned.  But  it  has  always  .struck  me 
as  .somewhat  curious  that  we  spend  so 
much  time  and  energy  on  problems  that 
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may  possibly  aJise  in  the  future  and  so 
little  on  problems  .hat  are  ever  present. 
We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time, 
money,  and  effort— and  rightly  so — on 
trying  to  find  way.s  to  le.ssen  the  chances 
of  a  future  war.  i*rticularly  a  nuclear 
war.  In  fact,  we  si>end  about  $40  billion 
a  year  on  armaments,  in  the  hope  that 
a  strong  military-  defen.se  will  prevent 
world  war  III.  Th  ?  same,  however,  can- 
not be  said  of  our  efforts  a?ain.st  the 
quiet  war  of  di.sease,  which  reaps  its  toll 
day  by  day,  centurv  after  century. 

To  translate  into  military  terms  the 
effects  of  this  "war,"  we  find  that  every 
year  a  cancer  "bomb"  kills  2  million  peo- 
ple In  the  world.  A  malaria  "bomb"  an- 
nually wipes  another  1  5  million  people 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  causes  an 
estimated  150  mlllian  casualties  A  tra- 
choma "bomb"  blinds  some  10  million 
people  each  year  and  leaves  400  million. 
or  one-seventh  of  t^e  world  s  population, 
with  disabling  eye  'esions.  The  fllariaals 
"bomb  "  a  parosltl-  worm  infeciion,  nt- 
tack.s  the  bTuph  {lands  and  cnu.ses  u 
tirmendoua  swelling  of  the  limb«  of  some 
250  million  ixMiplf,  rauslng  ptiitlal  or 
rninplete  inrnpnnttxtlon. 

ThciP  arc  a  lu  inher  of  otlu  !•  such 
bombs  of  varylnii  Ifthnlnr.s-.  niid  of 
vivrylng  iniportnnc"  m  dlfftTrnt  rruiona 
nf  the  world  In  o  ir  own  country,  heart 
(ti,>«Ptt»r«  Hie  thp  ho  1  killpr  In  I8ft7, 
civu.tinu  Sfi  pcrrcnt  i)f  nil  dpnlhs  In  most 
of  Kuropp,  hrurt  nllment/t  arp  the  mnat 
fiefiuent  cirisr  of  tIrMh  In  Ihr  UU'Im  • 
ili'\rlope(l  u!ru>  nf  Amu  ftllil  Afrlcn  theie 
ivtp  lubrrculoila,  jrllow  frver  leprosy, 
\nun  hookworm,  stnnllpox  aiut  nvrr 
hliiHtnras  Tht"«p  nke  their  toll  of  nn- 
dthi-r  srverul  inllllnn  a  yenr,  and  inuliiv 
ciipplp  and  incnpnritnlp  many  millions 
inntf  brfoir  ttirlr    line 

Thp  lota!  of  the  Tmirrs  for  .lu^t  1  vriir 
amounts  to  what  pvpryonp  would  con- 
demn as  a  Bha.slly  and  hnrrlfyinit  war  if 
ti.e  dentils  ami  cuuialtlrs  weir  the  it- 
Milt  of  a  hydrogpn-bomb  exploalon  Hut 
only  on  rarp  occasions  does  the  news 
break  Ihtoujih  the  lUifarr  of  the  stieam 
of  pveryday  events 

It  .srems  to  me.  however,  that  there  is 
\cry  Utile  difference  between  a  mllltixry 
v^ar  and  a  mlcrobl:  war,  except  Uial  In 
tlie  latter  case  our  buildings  aie  left 
Mandmg.  The  tol.  in  terms  of  human 
misery  and  suffering,  is  virtually  the 
same:  and  I  would  not  be  ,surp:l.sed  If 
the  statistics  showed  that  in  the  field  of 
l.eallh  we  are  undergoing  the  equivalent 
of  a  major  thermonucleair  war  every  5 
or  10  years. 

If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  certainly 
every  reason  to  make  world  health  a 
matter  of  concern  at  the  summit,  in  an 
effort  to  get  underway  a  common,  con- 
certed program  of  research  and  disease 
eradication  in  the  leld  of  health 

For  example,  a  Joint  a.ssault  against 
the  common  enemj  of  cancer  might  turn 
up  the  most  drama  .ic  health  discovery  of 
our  century,  namely,  a  means  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  that  dreaded  disease. 

As  the  late  Dr.  Cornelius  P  Rhoads. 
uho  was  preslden;  of  Sloan-Kettering 
Institute,  told  the  Health  Subcommittee: 

Beciaiae  of  the  In  Teaalng  average  age  of 
the  population,  the  innual  death  rate  from 
cancer    and    the   anr  ual    incidence    rate    are 
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steadUy  rising,   despite   the   vigorous  efforts 
which  have  been  made.     We  are  not  at  the 

moment  winning  this  battle 

And  the  eminent  specialist  in  this 
field.  Dr.  Sidney  Farber.  said  his  ex- 
perience has  shown — 

That  In  no  countrj'  In  the  world  Is  there 
supf>ort  for  medical  research  commensur.ite 
with  the  enormity  of  the  problems  of  dis- 
ease and  the  potential  of  the  scientists  and 
doctors  to  find  solutions  to  there  problems. 

We  know  that  continuing,  intensive  re- 
search is  essential  in  the  case  of  cancer. 

But  in  other  cases,  and  particularly 
for  the  diseases  rampant  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  we  already 
liave  the  knowledge,  the  medicines,  and 
the  means  of  treatment  which,  if  only 
ai^piied,  could  eradicate  or  arrest  the  in- 
cidence of  malaria,  trachoma,  tuber- 
culosis, smallpox,  yaws,  fllariasls,  river 
blindness,  and  the  many  other  diseases 
which  afflict  the  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  South  America,  and  the  islands 
of  U\v  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean 

The  problem  of  tuberculosis,  for  ex- 
ample, present*  a  aood  Illustration  of 
what  still  needs  to  be  done  Althouuh 
we  have  l)een  very  ,succpsAful  In  wlplnR 
out  this  diseafie  in  the  Unltpd  Htnlps, 
rl.>p\vht'ip  in  our  own  hemisphere-' In 
f'hile-  US  rpcetitly  as  lBft4,  70  out  of 
every  100  000  deaths  resullrd  from  lu- 
bnculoaiH  Ami  II  has  bf»en  estimated 
that  in  India  alone,  about  1  billion 
mnn-days  of  work  aiT  lost,  rnrh  year, 
britui.ir  of  tuberculosis 

The  wiiinul  problem  was  well  stated 
an  follow  a  by  the  (liMintfuiahpd  layman, 
I  ro  Cherne  who  knows  the  rhallenur, 
tluoUMh  his  work  with  the  International 
Hrneup  Committer  and  Us  Medico  pro- 
liinm 

Mil)  Ml  li,,r  ,>r  |tii»  prriplP  nf  \\\r<  wi"!i| 
In  uiKli  rdrvrliipptj  nrrnii  which  n^enn*  wpII 
■i\rr  n  bIMinn  human  belnifn,  rarrly  If  rvrr 
In  Ihrir  ll\r«  have  a  plivslelan  lo  Irent  thrir 
Ills,  These  penplii,  with  dlseaKos  Inrtfelv 
ellmlnatrd  In  the  Weatern  World,  have 
nrithrr  Ihr  aectirity  nor  Uie  hope  rnitrii- 
ilcmd  by  sltnjilr  medical  care  becavise  nf  a 
lack  uf  itidlgenrius  physicians  nurses  and 
hospitals  Tliry  live  In  dlsromforl  and 
agony  \infil  they  die.  many  of  them  from 
most  nUnor  lUneaaea  or  of  any  one  of  a 
hundred  compUratl'iis  which  flow  from 
common  ailments.  In  addition,  millions  of 
these  people  sufTrr  from  dlsea.HCs  which  can 
only  be  ameliorated  at  present,  but  whose 
cure  may  He  In  further  research  and  the  In- 
ternational exchange  of  medical  Inform.T- 
llon  and  personnel 

To  Illustrate  the  importance  of  such 
seemingly  insignificant,  undramatlc  ef- 
forts as  the  teaching  of  simple  princi- 
ples of  sanitation  and  infection,  I  should 
like  to  tell  again  the  poignant  story  re- 
lated not  long  ago  by  our  colleague  in 
Uie  House  of  Representatives,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter JtJDD,  of  one  of  his  experiences  as 
a  medical  missionary  in  China,  some 
years  ago.  In  talking  with  the  mother 
of  a  dying  infant,  brought  to  him  too 
late  to  save,  Dr.  Judd  learned  that  the 
woman  had  lost  seven  previous  babies 
from  the  same  cause — infection  result- 
ing from  use  of  a  traditional  applica- 
tion of  mud  to  the  navel  of  newborn 
liifants.  These  were  only  a  few  of  the 
lives  lost  for  lack  of  rudimentary  facts 


on  infection  and  a  few  pennies'  worth 
of  antiseptic  gauze. 

It  is  dismaying  to  think  that  thou- 
.sands  of  children  are  destined  to  die  in 
their  first  few  years  of  life,  for  reasons 
such  as  this  one.  In  southwest  Asia,  for 
example,  children  under  5  years  of  age 
consUtute  60  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the 
area  each  year;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
mortality  of  infants  is  frequentlv  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  the  sanitation 
standards  of  many  countries. 

There  is.  then,  an  obvious  and  pressing 
humanitarian  need  for  greatly  expanded 
efforts  to  promote  better  health.  But 
there  is  also  an  equally  great  economic 
need 

The  economic  consequences  of  ill- 
health  are  enormoas.  and  they  have  a  di- 
rect relation  to  the  ability  of  a  country  to 
meet  the  growing  economic  and  social 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Not  only  do 
the  sick  and  disabled  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  economic  development  of 
their  country,  but  they  are  also  a  posi- 
tive burden  upon  the  limited  resouixes 
of  their  country. 

To  take  an  exU^me  example,  here  m 
the  United  States  Die  economic  bui-den 
of  rancer  ainounu  \jq  about  $13  billion 
each  year  AdmiMedly,  the  ct)su  of 
treating  this  disease  are  abnormally 
hiuh,  but  always,  to  some  extent  illness 
creates  a  drain  on  the  total  irsouicea  of 
a  country  and  its  ppople 

To  thp  pxlpjil  thai  countries  uround 
the  world  provide  tovrinmenlal  or  gov. 
oininpnlally  nnanood  help  in  i)royidin»t 
hi-alth  sriviees,  thry  must  liir\llably  di- 
vert precious  funrt>  away  frt>m  schixils, 
roads,  harlxirs,  dams,  Urination  projpris, 
industrial  plants,  farm  tools,  and  fer- 

IllMPl'S 

The  cost*  lo  Individuals  are  also  vny 
ureat,  in  terms  of  the  time  and  money 
Uiat  a  family,  let  us  say,  must  sj)pnd  to 
care  for  a  membrr  of  the  family  who 
has  been  seriously  stricken. 

In  a  word,  much  of  this  waste  could  be 
reduced,  and  the  resultant  savings  could 
be  put  to  better  use  by  jMJople  whose 
great  expectatloas  could  be  largely 
met  In  the  very  Important  area  nf  health 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  this  fulfillment  could 
easily  lead  millions  of  people  to  make 
much  more  intensive  efforts  to  better 
their  lot  In  other  ways  I  think  a 
psychological  value,  as  well,  is  involved 
here. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  I  have  .spoken 
of  the  most  direct  gains  which  It  seems 
to  me  would  accrue  from  the  conscien- 
tious, ongoing  implementation  of  this 
proposal.  But  I  think  it  would  also  be 
of  substantial  benefit  to  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

For  one  thing,  this  subject,  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  to  some  extent,  in  practice, 
already  has  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Last  November,  when  Russia 
signed  the  Ctiltural  Exchange  Act  with 
the  United  States,  Russia  acknowledged 
the  principle  of  cooperation  in  health, 
and  agreed  to  certain  specified  medical 
exchange  programs.  And  Senator 
HcMPHREY  reported,  during  his  trip  to 
Russia,  that  Premier  Khrushchev  is  ap- 
parently willing  to  engage  in  much 
greater  cooperation.    Then  why  not  find 
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out  at  the  summit  Just  how  far  the  Rus- 
sians really  are  willing  to  go?  Why  not 
raise  this  subject  at  a  level  commen- 
surate with  its  importance? 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  by  this  that 
the  proposal  for  a  large-scale  health- 
for-peace  campaign  should  be  our  major 
effort  at  the  summit.  Certainly  there 
are  many  issues  that  should  take  prec- 
edence. But  at  '.east  this  is  an  area  in 
which  we  can  take  a  positive  initiative. 
I  think  this  is  important  for  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  with  a  well-defined, 
clear-cut  proposal  of  our  own.  it  could 
never  be  said  that  we  returned  from  the 
summit  emptyhanded  because  we  went 
there  emptyhanded. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  dan- 
g(  r  of  po6tsumm:t  disillusionment,  simi- 
lar to  the  atmosphere  that  developed 
after  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1955, 
which  may  develop  again  if  we  are  un- 
successful in  gaining  any  significant 
resolution  of  the  major  outstandmg 
issues. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Herter  said  re- 
cently to  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee : 

I  am  very  frank,  to  admit  that  I  am  not 
too  optimistic  that  the  summit  conference 
will  produce  very  ^reat  result-s 

Thus,  an  agreement  to  undertake 
major  cooperation  in  the  field  of  health 
would  reduce  at  least  some  of  the  disap- 
pointment, and  would  dispel  some  of 
the  pessimism  and  defeatism  which 
otherwise  might  set  in. 

At  the  very  least,  assuming  that  the 
Soviet  Union  rejects  the  proposal,  we 
shall  have  had  another  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  degree  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  sincerity,  which — though  it  may 
be  clear  enough  to  us — is  not  clear  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  And  we  shall 
have  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  nullify 
the  impact  of  any  propaganda  gestures 
which  the  Soviet  Union  might  "spring" 
at  the  summit,  in  an  attempt  to  impress 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world. 

Another  important  benefit  of  a  large- 
scale  health  program  is  that  it  would 
greatly  help  meet  the  frequent  and 
growing  criticism  of  our  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram— that  it  is  too  much  government- 
to-government,  and  not  enough  people- 
to-people. 

The  very  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Connect- 
icut, and  our  former  Ambassador  to 
India.  Chester  Bowles,  tells  the  story 
of  a  letter  he  received  from  a  friend 
shortly  before  the  coup  d'etat  in  Iraq, 
in  1958.  The  friend,  who  had  heard  all 
about  the  great  strides  Iraq  was  making 
with  its  large-scale  economic  develop- 
ment projects,  went  out  to  the  villages, 
to  find  out  what  the  average  people 
thought  about  this  progress;  and  he  met 
one  farmer  who  said:  "Well,  the  only 
difference  I  see  is  that  they  used  to  come 
on  horseback  and  in  carnages  to  collect 
their  interest  and  their  rent.  Now  they 
come  in  Cadillacs." 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  if  ever  there 
was  an  activity  which  we  could  be  sure 


vrould  be  of  genuine  benefit  to  all  the 
people,  and  not  to  just  a  few  in  or  close 
tio  th(  ruling  circles,  it  is  in  the  field  of 
nealtli. 

As  Dr.  Rusk  said,  in  supporting  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41: 

I  ki.ow  of  no  other  way  that  we  can  let 
the  w  irld  know  how  we  feel  about  sharing 
these  things  and  about  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  in  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
than  this. 

So  t  seems  to  me.  Mr  President,  that 
from  I  great  many  standpoints,  this  pro- 
posal is  worth  taking  up  at  the  summit. 
The  reed  is  great :  and  the  benefits,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  would  be  equally 
great  But  so  far,  very  little  is  actually 
being  done. 

In  'erms  of  our  total  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram since  the  end  of  the  war.  which  I 
believe  has  cost  in  e.xcess  of  S80  billion, 
only  the  smallest  fraction  has  been  used 
for  purposes  of  health.  Of  course  a 
very  large  part  of  that  S80  billion  has 
been  i.sed  for  militan.-  aid  :  but  when  we 
look  at  the  budset  of  the  ICA  since  1955. 
we  fir.d  that  only  3.2  percent  of  its  funds 
have  been  used  for  health  and  sanita- 
tion. And  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, which,  under  the  circumstances, 
has  b-'cn  doing  an  excellent  job,  has  had 
even  less  money  with  which  to  operate 
than  has  the  ICA. 

Frcm  a  total  regular  budget,  excluding 
B,  vol  intary  special  assistance  and  ma- 
laria eradication  fund,  of  less  than  $5 
million,  in  1948.  the  budget  for  1959  has 
risen  to  only  S15  million:  and  much  of 
this  iiicrease  can  be  chalked  off  to  infla- 
tion t.hroughout  the  world. 

As  a  report  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  has  said: 

So  vast  are  the  pxj^pntlal  calls  upmn 
WHO  ;  limited  re.sources,  especially  in  an 
crgiui.zatlon  so  highly  regionalized,  that  only 
by  careful,  systematic  planning  can  splinter- 
ing o."'  effort  and  resources  be  avoided  and 
hlghe'  t  priority  targets  be  met. 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  agen- 
cy tliat  should  be  given  much  more 
money  than  it  has  so  far  received,  and 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  in  any  joint  health  effort  by  the 
East  and  the  West.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  much  more  than  can  p>ossibly 
be  accomplished  by  any  single  agency 
must  be  done. 

I  believe  our  many  splendid  private 
national  and  international  health  or- 
ganisations ought  to  bf  mobilized  for 
this  effort  I  believe  we  ought  to  have 
an  organization  like  the  one  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr  HillI 
whicli  could  .serve  as  a  re.search  clear- 
inghC'Use  in  the  United  States,  and  could 
coorcinate  the  activities  of  the  many 
other  scattered  agencies  in  Government 
with  activities  in  health. 

If  we  do  all  this,  and  if  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  join  in,  I  believe  we  can  take  one 
of  tl.e  greatest  single  steps  possible 
towa:-d  the  creation  of  a  more  stable, 
peaceful  world  and  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  ideal  expressed  in  the  Char- 
^r  of  the  Uruted  Nations — to  "promote 


I 


social,  progress  and  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom"  for  all  mankind 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 


•MANAGING  THE  PENTAGON'— 
WORK  AND  METHODS  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE  THOMAS  S. 
GATES    JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  27  issue -of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  there  appears  an  article  en- 
titled "Managing  the  Pentagon.  '  The 
article  was  writteii  by  Louis  Kraar,  and 
is  devoted  primarily  to  an  analysis  of 
the  work  and  methods  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr. 

The  article  points  out  that,  although 
it  is  late  in  the  history  of  this  adminis- 
tration, the  most  costly  and  most  com- 
plex Department  of  the  Government  is 
now  beginning  to  function  more  effec- 
tively. Mr.  Kraar  attributes  the  im- 
provements to  the  knowledge,  hard 
work,  and  innovations  of  Secretary 
Gates.  He  notes  particularly  that  the 
civilian  Secretary  siLs  in  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  personally  helps 
work  out  interservice  problems,  rather 
than  permit  them  to  fester  in  unrecon- 
ciled differences. 

The  ar.icle  by  Mr  Kraar  provides  a 
very  helpful  insight  into  the  operations 
of  the  Pentagon,  and  contains  some  very 
useful  adkice  on  how  to  deal  with  these 
defense  problems. 

Secretary  Gates  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  personal  interest  he  has  taken 
in  administering  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se,  and  for  his  personal  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal    Apr   27,  1960) 

Managing  the  Pentagon 

(By  Louis  Kraar) 

WASHTNoToN^^When  President  Eisenhower 
first  came  to  the  White  Houae,  he  picked  at 
Defense  Secretary — the  biggest  money- 
spending  Job  In  Government — a  man  who 
seemed  Ideally  suited:  Charles  E  Wilson, 
then  president  of  the  biggest  manufacturing 
comp>any.  General  Motors  Corp. 

But  when  Secretary  Wilson  left  office 
nearly  4  years  later,  he  was  at  odds  with  Con- 
gress, the  scientific  expert*,  and  moet  of  his 
own  unlfo-med  brass. 

Next  Mr  Elsenhower  chose  another  great 
business  executive  to  run  the  Pentagon,  a 
man  with  a  reputation  for  getting  along 
with  people:  Nell  H  McElroy,  president  of 
Procter  &  Gamble  But  when  .Secretary  Mc- 
EHroy  left  office  after  about  2  years,  his 
standing  In  this  regard  was  little  better  than 
Mr.  Wilson's:  his  associates  felt  he  never 
fully  got  on  top  of  the  Job. 

By  this  time,  late  In  his  admlntstxatlon. 
the  President  could  get  no  Indiistrlal  titan  to 
come  to  Washington  Last  December  he 
turned  to  another  Republican  buslnes-sman, 
but  one  comparatively  little  known:  Thomas 
8,  Gates.  Jr  ,  a  Philadelphia  investment 
banker  Initially.  It  appeared  Mr  Gates  was 
to   be   UttJe   more    than   a   caretaker   to  see 
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the  Defen»e  Depart  nent  through  the  closing 
months  of  the  Csci.howcr  admlnlstnitlon. 

But  the  result*  cf  his  few  monthjs  a«  I>e- 
fense  Chief  have  confounded  thl«  exj>ecta- 
tlon.  Mi  Gates  has  won  pralae  from 
Congressmen.  galn«<l  respect  from  hU  sub- 
ordinate*, and  even  calmed  much  of  the 
feuding  among  military  services  While  Sec- 
retary Gates  certalr  ly  Is  a  vaet  distance  away 
from  unsnarling  all  the  Pentagon's  problems, 
the  consensus  Is  thf  t  he  lia.s  made  some  solid 
improvements. 

Mr  Gate*"  detailed  grasp  of  arms  ques- 
tJoi^s  has  gone  far  1  i  blunting  attacks  on  the 
Presidents  defense  program  by  Uemocrata 
In  Congress  who  sought  to  make  arm.s  policy 
a  top  elecUon-yeai  issue.  When  a  hostile 
Senator  shot  que.stlijiis  at  him  about  schemes 
for  keeping  b i^mber?  on  a  full-time  air  alert, 
Mr.  Gates  quickly  came  back  with  three 
seta  of  figures  to  show  the  effects  of  such  a 
maneuver  During  other  heated  congres- 
sional hearings  on  defense.  Secretary  Gates 
has  stoutly  wardei  off  Democratic  criti- 
cisms with  quick,  careful  explanations  of  the 
administration's  program. 

After  the  defense  boss  detailed  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  pl.ii  s  to  one  ci.mmlttee,  a 
Dem'X"rntlc  CongrefKman  de<-l;irpd  "It  1»  a 
very  fortunate  thlni^  for  us  that  we  In  Amer- 
ica have  you  In  the  poclilon  that  you  oc- 
cupy  ' 

SETTLING  MU-riAaT  DITrEBENCtS 

By  working  more  cloeely  with  the  mili- 
tary chiefs,  and  making  them  work  with 
each  other.  Mr.  Gi  tes  has  sm<K)thed  over 
much  of  the  wors-  interservice  bickering. 
The  Secretary  has  tevl-sed  a  new  technique 
for  settling  di.sagre<-ment  among  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  comDoaed  of  the  top  man  In 
each  service  plus  a  chairman  named  by  the 
Prealdent.  In  rece  it  years  this  military 
group  has  c(jnfuse<l  civilian  olTiclais  with 
split  decisions  dlflerlng  advice  on  such 
crucial  questions  as  how  many  and  what  kind 
of  weapons  to  have  in  the  atomic  stockpile, 
and  how  much  em;iha8ls  to  put  on  small, 
brushflre  wars 

To  settle  surh  d.«put#s  Mr  Gates  now 
personally  sits  with  the  chiefs  when  they're 
thrashing  out  Issuej  likely  u>  produce  di- 
vided advice  TTiis  vay,  he  hears  argumenU 
firsthand,  rather  thin  Just  wading  through 
lengthy  "poKltion  pa  5ers  "  as  did  past  civilian 
Secretaries  "We  have  succeeded  In  clear- 
ing up  quite  a  few  papers."  Mr  Gates  re- 
ports 

Another  lnnovatlo.i  introduced  by  the  De- 
fense Secretary  Is  su  )mltllng  the  entire  Pen- 
t;igon  budget  to  the  Jclni  Chiefs  who,  amay- 
Ingly.  never  studied  the  enure  program  Ix'- 
fore. 

Rather  tiian  dela;  decisions  on  the  con- 
tlnuftl  shifts  poBslb'e  in  selecting  the  b?st 
combination  of  evo!  Ing  weapon.^.  Mr  Gates 
haa  encouraged  the  services  to  propose 
changes.  Even  whlh  the  administration  was 
publicly  defending  lu  existing  progr;an 
igaln^t  political  critic*  earlier  this  year,  the 
Defense  Secretary  •ras  quietly  lixjklng  at 
ways  to  expand  the  long-range  mls5l!e  effort 
and  hurry  development  of  devices  to  detect 
enemy  mls.sile  attacks  When  military  ex- 
perts Showed  these  accelerations  were  pos- 
sible, Mr  Gates  approved  cutbacks  In  the 
less  neces-sary  antla  rcraft  defense  weapons 
to  pay  for  the  ml&ille  speedup  Thus,  he 
swiftly  changed  mil  tary  plans  without  up- 
setting the  President's  budget. 

Why  Is  TTiomas  Hates  a  more  efTectlve 
Pentagon  leader?  V^lthout  discounting  his 
native  ability,  perhaps  the  chief  answer  is 
something  else  his  g:)vemmenta]  experience. 
Mr.  Gates  has  worked  for  6  4  years  in  the  De- 
fense Department  I^ore  taking  the  top  de- 
fense post,  he  served  flrst  as  a  rather  humble 
Navy  Under  Secretary,  next  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  then  is  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary.    And    one   m^ght   also  count   earlier 


service  as  a  naval  intelligence  officer  during 
World  War  11  and  later  as  a  Reserve  captain. 

KNOWING  THE  hlAZJLa 

"He  came  to  the  top  job  better  prepared 

than  practically  anyone  before  him."  ob- 
serves a  close  associate  of  the  Secretary 
"He  really  knows  his  way  through  the  mazes 
of  this  building."  And.  knowing  the  prob- 
lems   he  works  to  solve  them 

While  his  predeces.sor.  Mr.  McElroy,  often 
knt^ked  off  for  frequent  vacations,  Mr.  Gates 
frequently  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  One 
recent  morning  he  aro.se  at  5  ajn  to  make 
certain  he  was  properly  prepared  for  a  ses- 
sion with  the  hostile  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Majority  Leader 
Johnson. 

The  dark,  somewhat  retiring  Pentagon  boss 
gets  into  his  office  about  8  30  each  morning 
find  stays  until  7  p.m.  or  later.  At  lunch,  he 
almost  always  has  someone  from  the  De- 
fense Department  as  a  eueet  so  they  can  talk 
over  problems  Mr  Gales  depends  little  on 
staff  work,  though  most  lop  civilian  defense 
officials  do;  he  prefers  to  dig  Into  the  de- 
tails of  arms  qur'tinrjs  himself 

The  tall  (6  feet  2  Inches)  Mr  Gates,  while 
hardly  a  publicity  seeker.  Is  aware  he  has  a 
public  relations  role:  he  rejects  a  smaller 
proportion  of  Washington  speaking  Invita- 
tions than  did  his  predecessor  "He's  a  hard 
man  to  keep  from  doing  tilings  thai  tax  his 
time   and   strength,"    remarks   an    aide. 

One  high  official  whose  duties  take  him 
deep  into  Pent,«igon  affairs  remains  con- 
vinced that  the  Defense  Department  Is  still 
wasting  billions  of  doliars  annually  Yet 
even  this  harsh  critic  is  a  fan  of  Secretary 
Gates,  declaring:  "He  is  the  experienced, 
knowledgeable  sort  of  man  who  could  even- 
tually set  the  place  In  order;  we  need  this 
kind  of  executive  at  the  start  of  an  ad- 
ministration, not  Just  at  the  tall  end  "' 

TTie  story  at  the  Pentagon  Is  not  unique 
Experience  in  Government  pays  off  In  other 
places,  too  George  M.  Humphrey,  a  top 
business  executive,  came  In  as  the  Presi- 
dent "s  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
no  previous  background  in  government  and 
was  hailed  as  "strong  man"  of  the  Cabinet, 
Yet  he  proved  to  be  Inflexible,  created  hos- 
tility within  the  administration  and  In  Con- 
gress, and  failed  Ui  accomplish  most  of  his 
aims  In  contrast,  present  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Anderson,  who  came  to  his  po.st  with 
political  and  Government  exi)erlence  as  weU 
as  business  background,  has  been  highly 
Eucce.'^sful. 

And  Perclval  F  Brundage,  a  brilliant  ac- 
countant by  trade,  proved  to  be  a  weak 
Budget  Bureau  Director  for  Mr  Eisenhower, 
In  sharp  distinction,  current  Director  Stans. 
with  a  similar  background  except  that  In 
addition  he  had  learned  his  way  around 
government  by  working  In  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Is  a  strong  man  In  the  Budget 
post 

The  next  administration  can.  If  it  wishes, 
draw  the  moral  from  these  tales.  It  would 
seem  to  be:  Businessmen  have  much  to  offer 
In  Government,  but  peak  posts  should  be 
given  to  those  who  have  been  seasoned  in 
lesser  Federal  duties,  gaining  skUl  in  the 
ways  of  Washington 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  now  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  April 
29,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TurRSDAY,  April  28,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  8:  12:  He  that  followeth  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life. 

O  Thou  infinite  and  gracious  God, 
grant  that  during  this  day  we  may  apply 
and  act  upon  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  the  wisest  of  all  teachers;  the 
ablest  and  most  willing  of  all  helpers, 
who  alone  can  emancipate  us  from  sin 
and  weakness,  from  fear  and  despair. 

Inspire  us.  amid  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  mortal  life,  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee 
and  to  walk  by  the  fa;th  which  wUl  make 
us  courageous  for  all  our  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  sustain  us  in  our 
loyalty  to  that  which  is  noblest;  enrich 
our  hearts  with  love  and  good  will  to- 
ward all  mankind;  and  teach  us  how  we 
may  serve  Thy  divine  will  in  bringing 
redemption  and  peace  to  humanity. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
ye,sterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  follo'wlng 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  743  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  In  order  to  remove  the 
expmptlon  with  respect  to  certain  mines 
employing  no  more  than  14  Individuals:   and 

S.  Con  Res  92.  Concurrent  resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  the  Inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice-President-elect  on  January  20, 
1961. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  8042  >  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
resell  four  Cl-SAY-1  type  vessels  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
for  u.?e  in  Chinese  trade  in  F^r  East  and 
Near  East  waters  exclusively,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House :  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  di.sagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr  M.«,GNTJsoN,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and 
Mr.  ScHOEPPKL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate, 


JOINT  COM^f^^TEE  TO  MAKE  NEC- 
ESSARY ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
TNAUGITIATION  OF  PRRSIDENT- 
ELECT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT- 
ELECT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ON  THE  20TH  OF  JANUARY  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution — Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  92 — and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  a  Joint  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  Inauguration  of  the  President- 
elect and  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1961 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  at  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.  1 ,  the  House  stood  in  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  HIS  MAJESTY. 
MAHENDRA  BIR  BIKRAM  SHAH 
DEVA,  THE  KING  OF  NEPAL 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives presided 

At  12  o'clock  and  22  minuce^  p.m..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Members 
of  the  US  Senate,  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  Hou.-e  of  Repre.sentaLives. 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  .-eats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  escort  His  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Nepal,  into  the  Chamber  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mav'Jsachusetts,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  H.alleck:  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr  Morgan:  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appomt.s  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  M.ansfteld; 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  MtiRR.AY; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dfrksen; 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Wiley 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guest,s  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  took 
the  seats  reserved  for  them: 

The  Ambasvsadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charge.s  d'Affaires  of  foreisn  govern- 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p  m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Nepal. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Nepal,  es- 
corted by  the  committee  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  stood  at 


the  Clerk's  desk, 
bers  rising  '. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  we  receive  in  this  Chamber 
many  distinguished  and  welcome  guests. 
Todaj'  we  receive  here  the  head  of  a 
gover:iment  whose  people  are  a  gracious 
and  friendly  people,  and  we  want  him 
to  know  that  in  this  Chamber  where  we, 
the  n-presentatives  of  all  the  American 
peopl^,  are  assembled  today,  he  is  very. 
vers'  welcome. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  a  degree  of 
pride  in  presenting  to  you  the  King  of 
Nepal.  [Applause,  the  Members  ris- 
ing.] 

ADDRESS   OF   HIS   MAJESTY,   THE 
KING  OP  NEPAL 

'The  King  of  Nepal  addressed  the 
[joint  meeting  in  Nepalese.  His  speech 
•was  tran.slated  by  an  interpreter.  The 
Enyli.sh  translation  of  his  speech  fol- 
lows: ' 

The  KING  OF  NEPAL  Mr.  President, 
DVIr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
ss.  we  are  very  much  touched  by  the 
armlh  and  spontaneity  of  emotions  and 
eeling  with  which  we  have  been  received 
ere  With  a  deep  sense  of  honor  and 
privili'ge  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunit3'  to  address  this  august  assembly. 
We  res;ard  this  invitation  to  us  as  a  token 
of  your  friendship  and  good  will  toward 
the  people  of  Nepal  who  in  their  turn 
■have  nothing  but  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  great  people  and 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. !  Applause  1  It  is  my  pleasant  duty 
to  convey  to  you  and  through  you  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  the 
sincere  greetings  and  salutations  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Nepal. 

Different  nations  have  acquired  influ- 
ence and  leadership  in  the  world  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history  But  no  other 
nation  at  its  height  of  power  and  pros- 
perity, glory  and  greatness  had  in  the 
pa.st  thought  in  the  same  benevolent 
terms  about  poverty  and  hardships  of  the 
less  fortimate  people  in  other  countries 
of  the  world  as  you  have  been  doing  In 
your  own  time  Your  pioneering  spirit 
in  this  field  and  dedication  to  the  great 
and  noble  task  of  helpinv;  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  poverty  and  suffering  wher- 
ever they  may  exist,  have  served  to  focus 
universal  attention  on  this  question  of 
serving  humanity  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
national responsibility. 

We  had  till  12  years  ago  very  little  to 
do  with  each  other  even  in  the  way  of 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations.  Till 
then,  few  Americans  had  visited  Nepal 
and  the  Nepalese  who  had  visited  Amer- 
ica could  actually  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gertips. With  the  advent  of  democracy 
in  Nepal  things  began  to  change,  and 
since  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  was  set 
up  in  the  country-  in  January  1952,  our 
contacts  have  increased  rapidly  and  hun- 
dred.-; of  Nepalese  have  come  to  this 
country  for  training  and  .studies  in  vari- 
ous fields.  Quite  a  few  American  tech- 
nicians and  e.xperts  have  been  to  Nepal 
to  help  the  Nepalese  people  with  their 
problems  of  transport,  economy,  and  ag- 
riculture, and  problems  of  health  and 
education.    We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 


you  that  the  Nepalese  have  found  the 
American  exi>erts  friendly  and  helpful 
and  always  willing  and  eager  to  help  the 
Nepalese  out  on  their  various  problems. 

Apart  from  the  recent  contacts  we 
have  referred  to  above,  our  common 
faith  in  democratic  ideals  and  proce- 
dures provides,  in  our  opinion,  the  last- 
ing basis  for  greater  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  our  two  peoples  and 
countries.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
strains  and  difflcullies  under  which  all 
newly  established  democracies  have  to 
work.  The  concurrent  re.solution  passed 
by  the  US.  Congress  last  year  on  the 
successful  holding  of  the  first  ever  elec- 
tions in  Nepal  has  served  as  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
the  newly  elected  members  of  our  parlia- 
ment in  carrying  out  their  duties  and 
responsibiblies.  Provision  for  fully  rep- 
resentative institutions  of  government 
and  legislature,  respect  for  fundamental 
rights  and  due  process  of  law,  rt-spect  for 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual  are 
some  of  the  basic  principles  that  under- 
lie our  constitution.  As  is  apparent  to 
you,  the  constitution  of  Nepal  is  based  on 
the  concepts  of  law.  liberty,  and  rights 
prevalent  for  a  long  time  in  your  own 
country.  Though  our  two  countries  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  vast  ex- 
panses of  land  and  water,  though  our 
diplomatic  relations  even  do  not  date 
very  far  back,  there  exists  between  us  a 
lasting  moral  and  spiritual  bond  that  in 
effect  transcends  all  these  material  and 
mundane  considerations,  a  real  identity 
of  outlook  and  views  on  vital  problems  of 
man  and  society  that  is  derived  from 
common  faith  in  common  fwlitical  prin- 
ciples, ideals  and  beliefs      (Applause  ) 

As  a  nation,  we  have  always  prized 
freedom  more  than  anything  else  in  our 
history,  and  the  freedom  of  small  coun- 
tries is  sc«nethmg  which  is  very  dear  and 
close  to  our  hearts. 

We  believe  in  an  independent  foreign 
policy  of  judging  every  international 
issue  on  its  merits  without  consideration 
of  anybody's  fear  or  favor  and  in  a  policy 
of  nonentanglement.  Our  record  in  the 
United  Nations  will  also  bear  testimony 
to  the  above  fact.  This  may  sound  a 
little  idealistic  and  a  little  too  imprac- 
tical but  as  a  small  nation,  we  feel  that 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
best  contribute  to  the  discussions  and 
deliberations  in  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations. 

Our  policy  of  nonalinement  does  not 
arise  from  our  desire  to  sit  on  the  fence 
or  to  evade  responsibility  in  any  way. 
It  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  our  re- 
luctance and  unwillingness  to  compro- 
mise our  freedom  of  judgment  and  ac- 
tion beforehand  by  committing  ourselves 
irrevocably  to  support  one  side  or  the 
other  even  before  the  emergence  of  such 
an  eventuality.  We  do  not  see  anything 
inunoral.  or  selfish,  or  passive  about  it. 
We  do  not  believe  in  shirking  action, 
once  we  feel  satisfied  and  convinced 
about  the  right  course. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  we  live  in  Is 
pa.ssing  through  a  state  of  uneasy  peace 
and  tension  between  nations.  The 
sooner  this  state  of  fear  and  uncertainty 
is  ended,  the  better  prospects  will  emerge 
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for  mankind  as  a  whole  This  is  some- 
thing which  is  realized  by  all.  but  still 
it  appears  as  though  it  will  be  some  time 
t)efore  this  realizf.tion  can  be  translated 
into  practice  to  tlie  actual  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  Howfver,  men  of  peace  and 
good  will  in  every  country  must  work  and 
work  ceaselessly  and  untiringly  for  peace 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  threat  of  war. 
because  war  under  the  present  circum- 
stances will  mean  nothing  short  of  total 
destruction  of  homan  life  and  civili- 
zation. 

Rightly  have  the  great  leaders  of  the 
world  described  d.sannament.  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear,  as  the  greatest 
and  most  presslmj  problem  of  our  time 
All  the  peoples  ol  the  world  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  suwessful  outcome  of  the 
Geneva  negotlat  ons  on  di-sarmament 
and  a  nuclear  testing  ban  Will  it  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  will  resul',  at  least  in  some  lim- 
ited agreement  in  this  field  which  could 
be  formally  registered  at  the  forthcom- 
ing sununlt  meet  ng  and  announced  to 
trembling  humanity  as  a  prelude  to  bet- 
ter times  and  broader  agreements  among 
nations  in  the  nea  ■  future?  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  forthcoming  summit 
conference  and  tiie  ones  tliat  are  pro- 
posed thereafter  vlll  have  the  effect  of 
easing  tension  in  the  world  and  regis- 
tering real  progress  toward  peace,  dis- 
armament and  s<"ttlement  of  the  out- 
standing political  disputes  between  na- 
tions.    I  Applause.  1 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  American 
people.  1  Applaus;.  1  Now  it  is  for  her 
to  prove  her  inltii.tive  and  skill  in  con- 
vincing other  gref  t  and  small  countries 
of  the  need  for  .he  gradual  evolution 
of  a  new  interna  jonal  order  based  on 
freedom,  justice  fnd  peace  for  all  and 
fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  time  The  way  in  which 
the  great  powers  ;an  meet  the  greatest 
challenge  of  our  time  and  perhaps  of 
history  is  by  tuning  the  present-day 
situation,  fraught  with  the  risks  of  nu- 
clear war,  into  ont'  of  the  pooling  of  the 
resources  of  the  nations  of  tlie  world 
for  the  eradicatior  of  poverty  and  needs 
from  everywhere  We  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  if  even  a  small  fraction  of  $100 
billion  that  is  being  presently  spent  on 
defense  and  war  expenditure  in  the 
world  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  underdevelope'l  countries,  the  world 
would  for  everybocy  be  an  infimtely  bet- 
ter and  happier  place  to  live  In. 
I  Applause  ] 

We  have  faced  the  devasting  effects 
and  grim  consequences  of  the  two  world 
wars  which  took  ?lace  during  the  life 
lime  of  many  in  our  own  generation. 
The  finest  flower  o'  youth  and  manhood 
in  every  coimtry  was  decimated  in  the 
two  world  wars  and  we  can  very  well 
imagine  the  sense  of  horror  haunting 
the  minds  of  the  pe(H>le  heavily  loaded 
with  the  bitter  memory  of  the  loss  of 
their  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands.  We 
hardly  need  emphasize  that  no  nation 
in  the  world,  big  or  small,  will  remain 
unaffected  in  the  event  of  another  global 
war.  It  la  the  sincere  desire  for  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the  9  mil- 
lion    of     our     countrymen     that     has 


prompted  us  to  conclude  this  address 
with  the  following  exhortation  in  the  im- 
mortal words  of  your  great  leader  and  a 
great  son  of  America,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which,  to  our  mind  literally  applies  to 
the  present  day  global  context  as  well  if 
we  only  replace  the  word  "nation"  by 
the  phrase  "international  community": 

It  Is  rather  for  ue,  the  living,  to  stand  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure 
ul  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain,  that 
this  Nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

i  Applause.  1 

Thank  you  once  again  for  giving  us  a 
patient  hearing. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

At  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.  His 
Majesty,  the  Kmg  of  Nepal,  accompanied 
by  the  committee  of  escort  retired  from 
the  Chamber. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  following 
order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes p.m  •  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,   1961 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  Defense  Dep>artment  appropriation 
bill  which  makes  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FORD  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill 


TREASURY-POST    OFFICE    DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1961 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  t«Jce  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill,  H.R.  10569,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OflBce 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 


United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia'^  (After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Gary.  Passman,  Can- 
non. Canfield.  and  Taber. 


AMENDING    WATERSHEID     PROTEC- 
TION    AND     FLOOD     PREVENTION 

ACT 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4781)  to 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  to  provide  that  Its 
loan  provisions  shall  be  applicable  to  cer- 
tain other  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  m  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  and  page  2,  line  1,  strike 
out  "for  any  of  the  purposes  provided  for  by 
this  Act"  and  Insert  '(as  defined  In  section  2 
of  this  Act  I  " 

Page  2,  after  line  20.  Insert: 

•Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  P^ood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat 
666 ) ,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  'No  appro- 
priation hereafter  a^•allable  for  assisting  lo- 
cal organizations  in  preparing  and  carrying 
out  plans  for  works  of  improvement  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3  or  clause  (a)  of 
section  8  of  this  act  shall  be  avaUable  for 
any  works  of  Improvement  pursuant  to  this 
act  or  otherwise  in  connection  with  the 
eleven  watershed  improvement  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  13  of  the  Act  of  December 
22,  1944  (58  Stat  887).  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  or  for  making  loans  or  ad- 
vancements to  State  and  local  agencies  as 
authorized  by  clause  (b)   of  section  8.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n 
Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  has  been  cleared  by 
this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Republican  leadership, 
including  the  senior  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
cun-ed  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROCEEDINGS  DURING  RECESS 
ORDERED  TO  BE  PRINTED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  of  the 
House  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 
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AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  513,  Rept. 
No.  1559).  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conxmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
11713)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  secUon  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  houTB,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
memJjer  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment iinder  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  nuiy  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUI  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONSTRUCT 
THE  SAN  LUIS  UNIT  OF  THE  CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY  PROJECT.  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  fiom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  followine: 
privileged  resolution  'H  Res.  514,  Rept 
No.  1560  >,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  t>e 
printed : 

Resolved  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
71561  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  three  hotirs.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalrm.^n  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  tat  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pass- 
age without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion    to    recommit. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
aouncement  of  Senator  Murray's  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  his  present  term  will 
bring  to  a  close  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Montana  that  Senator  Murray  has 
dominated  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  It  will  also  bring  a  surge  of 
affectionate  recollection  for  kindness 
and  service  in  hundreds  of  heaiUs  m 
Montana. 

Senator  Murray  has  been  identified 
as  the  leader  of  the  Etemocratic  Party 
ti  Montana  for  most  of  those  years. 
His  policies,  his  philosophy,  his  leader- 
Ship  have  l)een  inseparable  from  the 
Democratic  Party.  Yet  it  ijj  not  in  this 
poUtical  area  that  Senator  Murray  has 
made  his  greatest  contribution  to  his 
State  and  the  Nation.  He  never 
avoided  a  controversial  issue  and  has 
always  firmly  declared  himself  on  the 
Bide  which  he  thought  was  right. 

His  humanitarianism  pulled  him  into 
the  vanguard  of  a  struggle  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  decency  and  dignity  of 
all  citizens.  His  fights  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  oppressed  have 
changed  the  attitudes  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Legislation  on  welfare,  health, 
minimum  wage,  full  employment  bears 
the  imprint  of  his  philosophy. 

Senator  Murr.^y  came  to  the  Senate 
relatively  late  in  life  after  a  distin- 
guished career  at  the  bar  of  Montana 
and  a  lontj  record  of  meritorious  public 
service.  He  was  always  concerned  with 
the  industrial  development  of  his 
adopted  State  and  of  its  resources.  HLs 
concern  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  Montana's  resources  led  him  to 
a  greater  concern  for  conservation  and 
use  of  the  Nation's  resources  which,  in 
his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
he  has  translated  into  our  national 
policies. 

Senator  Murr.'Ky  leaves  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  his  term  after  five  straight 
elections.  But  the  imprint  of  his  per- 
sonality and  his  philosophy  on  the  whole 
United  States  will  permanently  endure. 
Nearing  his  84th  birthday.  Senator 
Murray  is  more  procres-sive  and  more 
enlichtened  than  many  younger  men. 
I  join  his  hundreds  of  friends  m  and  out 
of  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to  his 
many  achievements  and  in  honoring  a 
great  American  citizen. 


ask 

re- 


RETIREMENT    OF   SENATOR   JAMES 
E.  MLTIRAY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANCE  SHOULD  SHARE  OUR 
ATOMIC  SECRETS 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  General 
de  Gaulle  has  been  acclaimed  a.s  an  in- 
spired leader  and  statesman— the  savior 
of  France.  He  epitomizes  a  new  France, 
strong,  detemiined,  liberty  loving.  Hi.s 
timiultous  reception  is  proof  that  the 
United  States  regards  France  as  a  stanch 
and  true  friend.  The  flowers,  the  cheers, 
the  enthusiastic  crowds  are  symptomatic 
of  the  warmth  with  which  we  regard 
De   Gaulle   and   Prance.     John   Quincy 


Adams  said  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
years  ago : 

We  shAll  look  upon  you  always  a«  twlong- 
Ing  to  us.  during  the  whole  of  our  life,  and 
belonging   to  our  chUdren  after  ua. 

We,  the  children  mentioned,  are  happy 
to  have  France  and  De  Gaulle  and  we 
welcome  them  on  our  side  'We  march 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  a  better 
world. 

De  Gaulle  has  marched  as  a  man  erf 
rare  courage  See  how  he  stood  up  to 
Khrushchev  and  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guage told  him  that  Berlin  was  not  ex- 
pendable and  Germany  was  not  nego- 
tiable. He  ualvanlzed  Western  thought 
and  stiffened  the  United  States  attitude 
vis-a-vis  Russia. 

See  his  determination  amidst  well- 
nigh  insurmountable  obstacles — a  deter- 
mination as  firm  as  a  rock. 

See  his  faith;  he  has  a  faith  in  the 
language  of  Brownins,  to  move  moun- 
tains: faith  in  himself,  his  flag,  and  his 
country 

He  showed  an  exultation  that  was  as 
fierce  as  a  streak  of  lightning  and  m- 
fected  the  whole  country  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

In  that  courage,  faith,  exultation,  de- 
termination, he  shall  lead  Prance  from 
strength  to  strength. 

Then  why  not  treat  Fiance  as  a  full 
fledfied  ally?  Why  deny  her  admission 
to  the  nuclear  club  and  put  her  to  the 
inordinate  e.xpen.'^e  and  trouble  of  ex- 
ploding atom  bombs  in  the  Sahara?  If 
the  President  cannot  do  the  needful  in 
this  regard  under  the  present  law.  then 
amend  the  McMahon  Act  to  permit  him 
to  do  so  The  danger  of  leaks  concern- 
ing our  atomic  .secrets  is  nonsense. 
There  were  no  leaks  from  England 
There  would  be  none  from  Fiance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Russia  knows  as  much, 
if  not  more,  about  atomic  energy  than 
we  do.  There  is  always  the  bucaboo  or 
fear  of  "what  after  Die  Gaulle''"  That 
question  is  often  asked.  The  answer  Is 
that  the  nation  that  produced  a  De 
Gaulle  can  produce  a  successor  That 
question  was  asked  concerning  Church- 
ill England  has  not  suffered  with  either 
Eden  or  Macmillan  The  same  question 
was  asked  concerning  Stalin  The  Rus- 
sians seem  quite  satisfied  with  Khru- 
shchev. The  same  question  was  asked  In 
the  old  days  concerning  Washington. 
JefTer.son.  and  Lincoln.  Our  country 
prospered  even  after  they  were  gone 
The  same  question  is  now  a^sked  con- 
cerning Nehru  m  India  and  Adenauer  in 
Germany.  We  need  not  worry  about 
Prance.  She  is  the  only  principal  Eu- 
ropean country  which  has  never  waged 
war  against  us  ever  since  our  existence 
It  is  high  time  that  we  ceased  treating 
F*rance  as  a  stepchild  anent  atomic  en- 
ergy     Admit  her  to  the  nuclear  club. 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lake  this 
time  to  announce  that  the  hearings  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  have  been 
printed  and  are  available,  and  that  the 
committee  report  and  the  bill  should  be 
available  tomorrow  noon. 

Printed  volumes  of  the  hearings  have 
been  made  available  for  distribution  as 
the  hearings  progressed  Volume  1  be- 
came available  January  19  and  volume  7 
was  released  today. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
scheduled  to  report  the  bill  at  noon  on 
Friday.  April  29,  and  the  bill  and  report 
should  be  available  at  that  time  The 
gentleman  from  Massachu.setts  (Mr  Mr- 
CoRMACKl  will  no  doubt  announce  when 
the  bill  will  t)e  considered  by  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  B"yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No    Ml 

Alexander  Ora.nt 

Ayres  Hargls 

Barden  Harmon 

Bolton  Hollfleld 

Bonner  Jackaon 

Bowlea  Jones.  Alt 

Boyktn  Keogh 

Brooks.  La  Kllbum 

Buckley  Kllday 

Burdlck  KowalskJ 

Burleoon  LAfore 

Chelf  McDowell 

CofBn  Mclntire 

Cooley  McMllUn 

Dent  Magnuaon 

Devine  Martin 

Dooley  MaaoD 

Dowdy  Miller.  N  V 

Durham  MItcheU 

Prmxler  Moeller 

Oavln  Montoya 

Goodell  Moms.  N  Mex 


Moulder 

Pelly 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Riehlman 

Roberts 

Rofters.  Tex 

Rooney 

Scott 

Short 

Slier 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teafrue.  Tex. 

Thompeon.  La 

Thompaoa.  Tex. 

Walter 

Wampler 

winiB 

Young 


The  SPEAKER  On  thus  rollcall  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names; 
afluorum  is  present 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EMERGENCY  HOMEOWNER  ACT 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  10213  >  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to  halt 
the  serious  slump  in  residential  con- 
struction, to  increase  both  on-site  and 
off-site  job  opportunities,  to  help  achieve 
an  expanding  full  employment  economy, 
and  to  broaden  homeownership  oppor- 
tunities for  the  American  people. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R  10213,  with 
Mr    FoRAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee  rose   Ml   yesterday,    the   Clerk   had 


read  through  section  1,  ending  on  line  4, 
page  1  of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  this  section,  the  Clerk 
will  read 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  be  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  section  therein. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Congre.ss  hereby  finds 
that  the  present  policy  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Insofar  as  it  limits 
mortgage  Insurance  under  its  regular  resi- 
dential housing  program  to  cases  Involving 
loans  made  by  orporate  mortgagees  and 
other  commercial  lenders,  is  preventing  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program,  particu- 
larly In  the  smaller  towns  and  communities 
of  the  Nation.  It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  make  mortgage 
Insurance  under  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon's  regular  residential  housing 
program  more  readily  available  In  smaller 
towns  and  communities  by  specifically  pro- 
viding that  Individuals  as  well  as  commer- 
cial lenders  may  be  approved  as  mortgagees 
for  purposes  of  such  program 

(bi  Section  203(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 
"Nothing  In  paragraph  il)  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  or  preventing  the  approval 
of  an  Individual  as  mortgagee  for  purposes 
of  Insurance  under  this  section." 

Sbc.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(C) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  the  first 
colon  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Tlie  Commissioner  Ls  authorized 
to  fix  a  premium  charge  for  the  Insurance 
of  mortgages  under  this  title  but  in  the  case 
of  any  mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not 
less  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  one- 
fourth  of  X  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more 
than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at 
any  time,  without  taking  Into  account  de- 
linquent  payments  or  prepayments". 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  by  aiding  In  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  mortgage  market". 

lb)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  three  sentences 
and  Insertlug  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Association  shall,  from  time  to  time. 
establish  and  publish  prices  to  be  paid  by 
it  for  mortgages  purchased  by  it  In  its  sec- 
ondary market  operations  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  volume  of  the  Association's  pur- 
chases and  sales  and  the  establishment  of 
purchase  prices,  sales  prices,  and  charges  or 
fees  in  its  secondary  market  operations  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  the  national  econ- 
omy by  aiding  in  the  stablUzatioi:  ol  the 
mortgage  market  to  the  maximum  extent 
con.slstent  with  sound  operation,  and  within 
the  reasonable  capucity  of  the  A-sst/clLtlon  to 
sell  its  obligations  to  private  InvesUrs  The 
Association  shall  buy  at  such  prices  and  on 
such  terms  as  will  reasonably  prevent  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  .Association's  facilities  and 
permit  the  Association  to  operate  within 
Its  Income  derived  from  such  secondary 
market  operations  and  to  be  fully  self-sup- 
porting. Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  advance  comniitments 
to  purchase  mortgages  In  secondary  market 
operations  under  this  section  shall  be  issued 
only  at  prices  which  are  sufficient  to  facili- 


tate home  financing,  but  which  are  suffi- 
ciently below  the  price  then  offered  by  the 
Association  for  immediate  purchast  to  pre- 
vent excessive  sales  to  the  Assocu.iion  pur- 
suant to  such  commitments  • 

Sec.  5  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  before  "(8)"  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  (4)  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Home  Ownership 
Act,  the  Association  (except  as  provided  In 
claiises  (1),  (2).  and  (3),  and  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Association  to  set  a 
limitation  on  the  age  of  mortgage*  which 
it  win  purchase)  shall  purchase  any  mort- 
gage (or  participation  therein)  described  In 
this  subsection  which  Is  offered  to  It  unless 
the  loan  Is  In  default  or  In  imminent  danger 
of  default  or  title  to  the  property  is  defec- 
tive." 

Sec.  6  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
(and  Immediately  after  the  clause  added  by 
section  5  of  this  Act)  the  following:  ";  and 
(5)  during  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Ownership  Act  the  Association 
shall  not  sell  at  otherwise  disp>06e  of  any 
mortgage  (or  participation  therein)  held  by 
It,  except  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  or  one  of  its  constituent  agencies  or 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  as  may 
i>e  provided  by  contract  or  other  obligation 
between  the  seller  of  the  mortgage  and  the 
Association. 

SBC  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(b; 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  la  amended  by 
InserUng  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  which  are  purchased  (or 
with  respect  to  which  commitments  to  pur- 
chase are  made)  by  the  Association  during 
the  one- year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Home  Own- 
ership Act.  such  contributions  ^all  be  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  such  unpaid  principal 
amounts" 

Sbc.  8.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
305(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that 
with  respect  to  any  mcxtgage  which  is  ptir- 
chased  (or  with  respect  to  which  a  commit- 
ment to  purchase  Is  made)  during  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Home  Owner- 
ship Act,  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Associa- 
tion shall  t>e  not  less  than  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amount  thereof  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
with  adjustments  for  Interest  and  any  com- 
parable items". 

Sec.  9.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
305(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  i>erlod  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  except 
that  with  respect  to  any  mortgage  which  is 
purchased  (or  with  respect  to  which  a  com- 
mitment to  purchase  Is  made)  during  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Home  Owner- 
ship Act.  the  charges  or  fees  so  imposed  by 
the  Association  for  its  commitment  and  pur- 
chase shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  mortgage, 
and  (unless  the  commitment  was  Issued  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  such  one-year  period  i 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  such  charges  or 
fees  shall  be  collected  at  the  time  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  commitment  with  respect  to  the 
mortgage,  with  the  balance  of  such  charges 
or  fees  (whether  the  commitment  w£ts  Issued 
before  or  during  such  p>erlod  i  being  collected 
at  the  time  of  purchase". 

Ssc.  10.  Section  306(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "$13,500"  the  following:  "(or 
$13,500  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  case  of  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  section  213)". 
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Sec  n  Section  305(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  further  amended— 

,1)  bv  striking  out  ■•Provided.  That"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
••  Providing .  That  the  Association  may  by 
regulation  Increase  such  amount  by  not 
more  than  $1,000  In  the  case  of  mortgages 
covering  property  located  In  geographical 
areas  where  It  finds  that  cost  leveU  so  re- 
quire: Provided  further.  That"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "shall  exceed  »1.- 
OOO.OOO.CJOO  outstanding  at  any  one  time"  the 
following:  ■■,  which  limit  shall  be  increased 
by  •1.000.000.000  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Home  Ownership 
Act";  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Association  shall 
b>  regulation  ( 1  >  allocate  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  In  order  to  chan- 
nel such  assistance,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  into  geographic  areas  where  the 
problems  of  excessive  mortgage  discounts 
and  the  shortage  of  mortgage  credit  are  most 
severe,  and  (2)  prevent  any  builder  or  mort- 
gagee from  obtaining  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  such  assistance  " 

8*c.  12.  Section  »06  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(hi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  Is  authorized  to 
make  cc«nmltments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  (or  par- 
ticipation therein)  which  Is  Insured  under 
section  303(1):  but  (1)  the  Association  shall 
not  enter  Into  any  commitment  or  make  any 
purchase  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
property  Involved  was  approved  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
construction,  and  (2)  the  total  amount  of 
purchases  and  commitments  authcH^zed  by 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  tSOOOCOOO 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  Associa- 
tion shall  not  enter  into  any  commitment  or 
make  any  purchase  Involving  a  mortgage  (or 
participation)  Insured  under  section  203(1). 
under  this  subsection  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  if  any  service  charge 
(other  than  the  normal  origination  fee 
charged  to  the  mortgagor)  was  imposed  or 
collected  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
the  loan." 

Skc.  13  (a)  Section  306  of  the  National 
Horising  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof,  sifter  subsection  (h)  las 
added  by  section  13  of  this  Act),  the  fol- 
lowing new  sxibsectlon : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  a\ithorlzed  to 
mtike  commitments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  (or  par- 
ticipation therein)  which  is  Insured  under 
section  810;  but  the  total  amount  of  pur- 
chases and  commitments  authorized  by  thl.s 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $25  000.000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  " 

(b)  Section  305(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "title  Vm  of  this  Act"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  803  or  809 
of  this  Act" 

Sec  14.  With  respect  to  any  mc«-tgage  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
or  any  loan  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  where  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
or  the  certificate  of  reasonable  value  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  issued  more 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  originating  mortgagee 
shall  report  to  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration or  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  amount  of  any  fees, 
charges,  or  discounts  ( except  for  the  normal 
origination  fee  charged  to  the  mortgagor) 
paid  by  the  builder,  seller,  broker,  sponsor,  or 
any  other  person  in  connection  with  or  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  mortgage  or 
loan 

Sec  15  Section  404(b»  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  irwerting 


before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  conuna 
and  the  following;  or  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
military  establishment". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  5.  strike  out  'the  Association"  In  line 
1  and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  end 
of  line  7.  and  Insert  the  following  •,  thp 
Association  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  mortgage  or  participation  therein  only 
on  a  ca-sh  basis  and  only  at  a  price  which  Is 
not  less  than  the  acquisition  price  of  such 
mortgage  or  participation  (or  the  average  of 
the  acquisition  prices  when  the  tran«actlo:i 
involves  more  than  one  mortgage),  except 
that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  a^-sign- 
ments  of  mortgages  or  participations  by  the 
Association  to  the  Federal  H<nislng  Admin- 
istration'." 

Page  7,  line  6.  after  require"  insert  the 
following;  ".  and  by  such  additional  sum 
In  the  case  of  mortgagf^  covering  property 
located  In  Alaska.  Guam,  or  Hawaii  as  may 
be  necessary  (because  of  the  higher  c^ts 
there  prevailing  i  to  p>ermit  the  purchase  un- 
der this  subsection  of  mortgages  covering 
housing  In  Alaska  Guam,  or  Ifawall  which 
is  comparable  in  construction  and  design  to 
other  housing  covered  by  mortt?age«  which 
may  be  purchased  under  this  subsection". 

Page  9,  after  line  24.  add  the  following 

■Sec  16,  Section  809  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection' 
I  "'(g)  A  mortgage  secured  by  property 
which  is  Intended  to  provide  housing  for  a 
person  employed  or  assigned  to  duty  at  a  re- 
search or  development  installation  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Ppnce  Adminis- 
tration iind  which  Is  located  at  or  near  such 
installation,  where  such  Inatallatlun  was  a 
research  or  development  installation  of  one 
of  the  military  department  of  the  United 
States  (on  or  after  June  13,  1956  i  before  its 
transfer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  aiich  Adminis- 
tration, may  (if  the  mortgage  otherwl.se 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section  i  be 
in-sured  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  (1)  the  terms  "Armed  Forces", 
"one  of  the  military  departments  of  the 
United  States",  "military  department", 
"Secretary  or  his  designee  '  and  "Secretary" 
when  used  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  the  term  "Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force"  when  used  in 
section  805.  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion or  the  AdmlnLstrator  thereof,  as  may 
be  appropriate.  (21  the  terms  "civilian  em- 
ployee", "civilians",  and  "clvlllnn  personnel' 
as  used  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  employees  of  such  Administration 
or  a  contractor  thereof  or  to  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duty  at  an  Installation 
of  such  Administration,  and  (3)  the  terms 
military  Installation"  when  tised  In  section 
805  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  installa- 
tion of  such   Administration,'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr  Bentley  ;  Page 
7.  line  24,  strike  out  "and" 

Page  8.  Insert  ";  and"  after  the  quotation 
marks  In  line  8  and  Insert  after  line  8  the 
following: 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  sentence  added  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
.•iection)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Association  shall  not  purchase 
or  make  a  commitment  to  purchase  under 
this  subsection  any  mortgage  covering  hous- 
ing  with    respect    to  which   there  Is    (or  Is 


permitted  to  be)  any  dlscrimlnaUon  against 
purchase,  rental,  or  occupancy  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  national 
origin  '  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlenuoi 
from  Michigan  i.s  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendmenl 

Mr,  BENTLEY,  Mr.  Chairmaii.  this 
IS  the  long-expected  and  awaiU'd  anti- 
discrimination amendment  as  it  applies 
to  section  11  of  the  pending  leguslation 
with  respect  to  the  additional  billion  dol- 
lars for  FNMA's  program  and  opt^ration. 

To  anticipate  any  questions  or  impres- 
sions thai  may  be  in  the  mind  of  any 
Member  I  would  like  to  say  categorically 
here  and  now  that  if  this  amendment  or 
similar  amendments  are  adopted  to  the 
bill  I  will  .supix^rt  the  bill  and  I  will  vote 
for  it. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  been  concerned  for  .some  time 
at)Out  this  question  of  di.scrimination  in 
the  field  of  federally  financed  housing 
Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  abolished  discrimination  with 
respect  to  the  voluntary  home  mortgage 
credit  program  This  year  on  February 
3  I  introduced  H  R  10163  which  would 
have  provided  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  extend  any  financial  or 
other  assistance  for  housing  wnth  respect 
to  which  there  is  or  may  be  discrunina- 
tion  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
and  for  other  purposes. 

My  bill  would  have  apphed  to  the  en- 
tire field  of  federally  financed  housing 
I  limited  thl.s  particular  amendment  to 
section  1 1  bocHU.se  I  was  not  sure  that  an 
amendment  broader  In  scope  would  be 
germane  at  thi.s  particular  time  But  1 
do  feel  that  where  Federal  officials  or 
agencies  are  making  loans  or  grants,  or 
providmg  mortgage  insurance  for  pur- 
chase or  con.«;truction  there  should  not  be 
any  such  authorization  where  any  racial 
or  religious  discrimination  exists 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  sugge.s;  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  some 
time,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so 
they  tuin  to  the  national  conference  and 
the  reports  of  the  State  advLsory  com- 
mittees to  the  US  Commission  on  Civil 
RiKhts,  1959,  and  read  the  particulai 
section  with  reference  to  their  State  In- 
sofar as  housing  is  concerned  I  would 
just  like  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two  from 
the  section  dealing  with  my  own  State 
of  Michigan: 

From  examples  given  by  the  reports  from 
Michigan  cities  It  is  evident  that  In  general 
the  programs  of  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Urban  RetiewaJ  Administration 
while  Importantly  relieving  the  national 
housing  shortage,  are  contributing  to  the 
spread  and  Inteiislricatlon  of  hotuing  segre- 
gation,  as   is  seen    from   the  following: 

The  mortgage  Insurance  program  of  FHA 
is  utilized  by  almost  all  private  builders 
who  practice  racial  and  religious  discrim- 
ination in  housing  development  and  mass- 
produced  projects,  and  by  members  of  the 
housing  industry  in  financing  relocation 
housing  for  families  displaced  by  Govern- 
ment activities 

Then  the  State  of  Michigan  Arivi.sory 
Committee  ^roes  on  to  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

That  Is  the  extension  of  all  Federal  hous- 
ing aids  be  only  on  condition  of  a  guarantee 
that  the  accommodations  be  available  to  all 
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qualified  persons  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  without  regard  to  race  or  color — 

A  situation  which  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  my  State  at  this  particular  time. 
In  offering  this  antidiscrimination 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
pointing  my  finger  at  any  particular 
geo;,'raphical  area  of  our  countr\-  In 
MichiRan,  of  course,  we  do  not  have  any 
problems  of  dLscrimination  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  voting  on  which  we 
recently  passed  legislation  in  this  House. 
I  would  say.  however,  tliat  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  emplojTnent  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  housing  can 
be  found  In  almost  any  part  of  ttie 
United  States. 

In  the  case  of  privately  financed  hous- 
inp,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Ls  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  deal  with  that  matter. 
Most  States  have  legislation  or  could 
enact  leci.slation  to  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

I  say  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of 
which  I  am  capable  that  as  long  eis  It 
IS  the  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  Conpress  to  act  to  remove  discrim- 
ination based  on  racial  or  religious  lines 
and  as  long  as  F'ederal  money  is  going 
into  any  part  of  the  housing  program. 
I  think  all  di.scrimination  of  any  kind  in 
federally  financed  housine:  programs 
should  be  outlawed,  and  I  believe  the 
Concress  should  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  pentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  use  the  full  time  allotted 
me  because  everyone  knows  what  this 
amendment  means  It  is  simply  the 
same  attempt:  that  was  made  last  year 
on  the  housing  bill  to  scuttle  it  com- 
pletely. This  is  in  line  with  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  dis- 
cussed In  debate  on  the  rule  yesterday. 

I  have  onlj  this  further  to  say.  that 
this  tjT>P  of  Amendment  if  adopted,  as 
everyone  whfi  is  interested  in  housing 
will  know,  kills  the  bill  It  is  a  parlia- 
mentary mareuver  in  order  to  get  the 
bill  into  a  pofltion  so  it  can  be  defeated. 

Mr,  Chairrran,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment, 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mis'^ouri  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  io  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words, 

Mr,  BENTLEY,  Mr,  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentlema?!  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  T  yield  to 
the  gentlemm  from  Michigan 

Mr,  BENTI.EY  Mr  Chairman,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama is  not  questioning  my  i>ersonal  mo- 
tives in  offering  this  amendment  I  have 
offered  this  f.mendment  in  all  .sincerity. 
I  am  not  preuimmg  to  speak  of  the  mo- 
tives of  any  other  Member  of  the  body, 
but  I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  my  motive  in  offering  this 
amendment  exjmes  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  improve  the  bill, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mt.  CITITIS  of  Missouri  I  yield  to 
the  genUemf  n  from  Indiana. 

Mr  HALK5CK.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  re^^r^ed  to  certain  actions  here 
in  the  last  f^&sion  on  the  housing  bill. 
If  my  recollection  serves  me  correctly. 


and  I  think  it  does,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Powell]  (^ered  a  simi- 
lar amendment  to  the  Herlong  substitute. 
At  tliat  time  it  was  indicated  that  if  the 
substitue  did  no  prevail  the  same  amend- 
ment would  be  offered  to  the  committee 
biU. 

The  substitute  did  not  prevail.  In 
spjte  of  the  fact  we  were  supporting  it, 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell]  re- 
ceived very  substantial  support  on  the 
Democratic  side,  but  when  the  time  came 
for  consideration  of  the  committee 
amendment,  no  such  amendment  was 
offered  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentliman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis! may  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

1  here  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAINS,     Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr  RAINS.  I  merely  want  to  correct 
the  distinguished  minority  leader's  rec- 
ollection. 

His  memory  is  incorrect  about  what 
happened  on  the  housing  bill  last  year. 
The  amendment  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  B.^ldwin] 
and  was  not  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  was  defeated  over- 
wh'^lmmgly  by  the  votes  on  this  side, 
including  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Powell!  himself,  so  he  is  totally 
in  error  about  it, 

Mr,  HALI.ECK  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MLssouri.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  pentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  HALIECK,  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  correct  in  respect  to  the  of- 
fering of  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  Bald'win]. 
That  had  slipped  my  mind,  and  I  accept 
that  correction.  But  the  amendment 
came  from  thLs  side  and  not  from  that 
side  on  the  committee  bill. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  this  point;  I  ap- 
preciate there  are  some  motives  on  pos- 
sibly both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue.  The  issue, 
if  you  please,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  posed  it,  is  "Do  we  have  a 
problem  of  racial  discrimination  in  our 
Federal  Housing  Administration?  Does 
it  exi'^t  in  my  State  of  Missouri?  Yes; 
indeed  it  does.  I  have  talked  to  Negro 
leaders,  and  they  tell  me  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  today  is  the  problem  of 
racial  discrimination  in  housing.  I  am 
convinced  that  that  is  an  imixjrtant 
issue. 

Now.  whether  or  not  the  issue  is  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress  in  relation  to  a 
bill  so  that  it  might  be  defeated.  If  that 
issue  itself  is  important  that  is  the  test, 
the  other  has  no  bearing.  \^Tiether  we 
vote  up  or  down  this  particular  amend- 
ment must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  we  believe  that  It  Is  an 
important  problem  at  the  Federal  level; 
that  there  is  a  problem  of  racial  dis- 


crimination in  the  way  Federal  funds 
are  being  used  in  the  housing  field.  I 
am  convinced  that  that  is  the  case.  In 
fact.  I  am  surprised  that  this  committee 
came  out  with  this  bill  without  a  pro- 
vision of  this  nature  already  in  the  bill 
."^o  that  it  would  not  have  to  be  offered 
on  the  f'.oor  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  voted  for  every 
Powell  amendment,  or  one  like  it,  that 
has  been  proposed  in  relation  to  these 
Federal  expenditure  bills,  in  relation  to 
school  construction  or  whatever,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so.  although  I  do 
recognize  that  there  is  a  fair  charge 
made  that  the  motives  of  some  who  sup- 
port that  are  to  defeat  the  bill.  Tlie 
question  does  come  back  not  to  whether 
or  not  this  will  defeat  a  housing  bill. 
The  question  comes  back:  Do  we  have 
racial  discrimination  in  this  area,  and  do 
we  mean  what  we  said  we  meant  when 
we  debated  for  those  long  weeks  the  civil 
rights  bill?  Do  we  really  believe  that 
at  the  Federal  level  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  eliminate  this  discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  engaged  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  head  of  the  NAACP 
and  the  pentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Po'v\-ell].  on  this  very  subject,  raising  a 
question  about  their  approach  to  this 
amendment  when  their  supporters  actu- 
ally went  through  the  line  with  my  good 
friends  from  the  Southern  States  in  vot- 
ing down  these  amendments  on  the 
ground,  as  they  say.  that  it  was  put  in 
in  order  to  defeat  the  bill.  I  said  maybe 
that  was  the  motive  of  man>'  people, 
but  should  that  take  one's  mind  off  of 
the  real  problem?  Is  not  the  problem 
and  must  not  the  problem  be  this  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights  in  relation  to  racial 
discrimination,  and  if  that  is  so.  let  us 
meet  it  and  let  us  meet  it  just  as  we 
met  the  civil  rights  bill.  Do  you  people 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle — and  I  am  now- 
addressing  myself  to  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  northern  Democrat -Republican 
coalition,  as  it  always  has  been  on  civU 
rights — do  you  people  really  believe 
enough  in  civil  rights  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  join  the  Republicans  und  put  it 
in  measures  of  this  nature?  I  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  old 
thing  that  is  brought  in  each  time  that 
there  is  a  southern  Democrat -Republi- 
can coalition  in  which,  I  have  said,  we  do 
get  together  and  hope  it  'Will  continue 
on  fiscal  matters. 

The  essential  coalition,  as  I  stated 
back  in  January,  is  the  northern  Demo- 
cratic-.southera  I>emocratic  coalition. 
You  call  yourselves  a  political  party. 
You  are  the  ones  who  elect  the  Speaker, 
who  elect  your  majority  leader;  you 
elect  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Judge  Smith,  in  effect,  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  In  effect  you 
elect  the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
CellerI.  the  chairman  of  your  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Are  you  going  now 
to  measure  up  to  national  responsibility 
on  this  issue? 

I  know  that  some  of  you  want  this 
housing  bill,  but  this  is  an  important 
thing.  You  are  answering  two  questions 
in  your  vote.  No.  1,  do  you  think  there 
is  a  real  problem  in  this  housing  situa- 
tion as  far  as  racial  discrimination  is 
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concerned?  If  your  answer  is  "Yes." 
that  there  is  a  problem,  then  indeed  I 
see  no  other  course  but  that  you  vote 
for  this  amendment  so  that  we  will  cor- 
rect the  situation  this  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  In  order  that  I  might 
be  properly  apprized  in  responding  to 
the  allegation  or  inquiry  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
I  would  like  t-o  know  whether  or  not  he 
is  basmg  his  argimient  on  the  theory 
that  the  present  administration,  in  the 
operations  of  its  executive  agency,  is  now 
improperly  discriminating  in  housing  in 
this  country,  although  there  is  no  such 
authority  contained  in  the  law? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think 
there  is  discrimination,  yes.  I  think  this 
administration  can  be  properly  criticized 
on  that.  But  this  is  ^  matter,  I  might 
say.  for  the  Congress  to  decide  Are  we 
going  to  approve  what  discrimination 
there  is?  We  know  this  is  a  serious 
problem.  There  are  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  are  fighting  to  elimi- 
nate this  discrimination,  just  as  there 
are  people  in  this  administration  who 
take  the  other  point  of  view  It  is  now 
before  the  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  back  up  those  in  the  admin- 
istration who  are  trying  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination  or  whether  we 
want  to  take  this  attitude  of  all  things 
to  all  people  here. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
admit  that  the  problem  can  be  resolved 
right  now.  immediately,  by  a  directive 
from  the  head  of  the  agency'' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.^souri.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Administratively'' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.«souri.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  be  entirely,  particularly  as 
this  does  relate  to  the  Ccntrre.ss.  I  be- 
lieve a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  and 
I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  done  But 
the  issue  is  before  us  now  and  what  we 
do  on  this  will  have  a  great  bearing  on 
what  the  administration  does. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  with  reference  t-o 
this  question  that  ha.s  been  raised  on  de- 
termining whether  there  is  racial  dis- 
crimination at  the  administrative  level, 
there  is  no  intentional  racial  discrimina- 
tion, but  the  discrimination,  where  it 
e.xists.  originat-es  with  the  subdivider.  the 
man  who  builds  the  houses,  the  salespeo- 
ple who  offer  them.  There  is  discrimina- 
tion even  in  the  matter  of  showing  the 
houses  to  people  of  various  races,  re- 
ligions, and  creeds.  The  Administration 
would  have  to  have  a  tremendous  police 
force  to  be  sure  that  each  builder,  each 
salesman,  was  not  denying  to  certain 
racial  groups  this  opF>ortunity.  So  the 
Administration  is  not  at  fault  in  this 
matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  J 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised at  the  attitude  taken  by  my  col- 
letigue  on  the  Democratic  side  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Rains  1  con- 
cerning this  amendment.     We  spent  a 
lot  of  time  debating  this  bill  yesterday. 
Tlie   burden   of   the   argument  was  en- 
tirely   directed    to   the   point    of    aiding 
the  low  wage  group  to  obtain  housing. 
Here  is  an  amendment  that  would  as- 
sure many  people  in  the  low  wage  group 
the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  under 
this  amendment  there  would  be  no  dis- 
crimination   because   of    race.    reUgion, 
ancestry,   or   national   origin,   and    it   is 
being  opposed,    I  do  not  know  how  many 
of   the    Members    who    are    here    today 
were  here  yesterday  when  we  discussed 
the   heart   of   this    bill.     The   pertinent 
part  of  It  1.S  that  $1  billion  will  be  made 
available  to  F'NMA  to  purchase  at   par 
amy   morttia^ie   from   $13,500   to  $14,500 
in    high-cost    areas       That    gives    the 
builder,    the    homebuilder   the   full    ad- 
viintace  of  cashing  in  at  par,  but  there 
is  nothing   in  the  bill,  and  there  is  no 
a.$surance   in    this    legislation    that   the 
home   buyer   is   going   to   profit   by   the 
discount    that    the    homebuilder    picks 
up   by   selling    his   mortiiane   at   par   to 
FKMA.    How  can  it  then  become  a  small 
wage    earner,    low-income    group    bill? 
Furthennore,  if  denial  is  made  of  this 
amendment — and    the    charge    is   made 
taat  it  is  not  offered  in  good  faith,  with 
which    charge   I    cannot    agree — if    this 
amendment  is  denied  we  are  saying  in 
effect   that  we   do  not  want  the  small 
wkge  earners  in  the.se  categories  to  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
t:ie  aisendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frofti  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
10  have  it- 
Mr.  BENTIEY      Mr   Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bentley 
and  Mr   Rains. 

The  Committee  divided:  and  the 
t'»llers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  83. 
noes  126 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rains:  On  page 
I),  strike  out  section  15  beginning  on  line  7 
aed  ending  on  line  11  and  redesignate  any 
.s  Jf'ceedlng  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  strikes  out  the  sec- 
tion known  as  the  Wherry  acquisition 
s3ction.  It  is  the  section  that  said  the 
military  would  be  required  to  purchase 
all  Wherry  housing  at  all  permanent 
military  bases.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  chairman  of 
tile  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has 
now  a  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  KildayI 
v.tiich   is   engaged   in   working   out   the 


details  of  these  Wherry  transfers.  For 
that  reason.  I  ask  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted  to  exclude  the  Wherry 
acquisition  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  stnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  logical  way 
to  detei-mine  whether  one  would  support 
thus  bill  would  be  to  arrive  at  the  facts. 

First,  on  the  question  of  need,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  makes  a 
strong  case  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion: yet  in  debate  on  this  floor,  as  usual, 
we  have  heard  the  majority  position  at- 
tacked on  several  grounds:  That  the 
facts  are  untrue,  that  the  motives  of  the 
proponents  are  political,  and  finally  that 
the   legislation  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  is  the  author  of  this 
legislation,  present  basic  facts  to  this 
committee.  More  importantly,  Mr. 
Chan-man,  he  requested  that  any  person 
who  could  successfully  challenge  those 
ba.sic  facts,  should  immediately  do  so. 
To  this  pKJint  in  the  record  of  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  there  is  not  a  successful 
challenge  to  the  basic  facts.  It  is  easy 
to  -rationalize  one's  own  political  posi- 
tion and  draw  entirely  different  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  all  fairness,  such  a  p>06ltion 
should  be  so  stated. 

In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  in  the  country,  construc- 
tion is  one  of  our  principal  economic  fac- 
tors, just  as  construction  throuKhout  the 
country  must  now  be  considered  basic 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
It  certainly  must  be  included  along  with 
other  major  indu.';tries.  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry',  steel,  agriculture,  and 
the  production  of  consumer  goods. 

For  some  time  now,  many  people  in 
our  area  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  the  programed  effort  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  restrict  credit, 
raise  interest  rates,  and  slow  down  home 
construction.  Perhaps  one  or  all  of  these 
actions  must  necessarily  be  applied  at  a 
particular  time  under  certain  economic 
conditions  At  the  same  lime,  however, 
it  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  there 
is  and  can  be  a  time  when  such  restric- 
tions need  to  be  ea;i>ed. 

The  facts  are  that  in  my  area,  for  some 
time,  the  restrictions  applied  have  been 
too  stringent.  Financing  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  interest  rates  have  climbed 
sharply,  discounting  has  increased,  un- 
favorable secondary  financing  arrange- 
ments are  resorted  to.  money  is  scarce 
and  building  generally  has  slowed  down. 

I  am  confident  that  while  I  generalize 
on  these  subjects,  that  a  technical  sur- 
vey of  my  area  would  more  than  sub- 
stantiate these  facts. 

The  committee  has  outlined  some  of 
them  for  the  State  of  Florida  in  its  re- 
port. I  would  like  to  quote  two.  and  I 
am  sure  I  could  get  many  more  com- 
munications, which  point  out  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  we  have  in  south 
Florida. 
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The  following  telegram  was  received 
by  me  on  January  26: 

HXAMi,  Fui.,  Janumni  2t.  1960. 
Hon    Damts  B    TikBctiA.. 
Houite  of  RefTtsrtitatto^  Buiidirif, 
Wanhinfton.  D.C 

This  oom'Jfcny  active  In  south  Fiwlda 
home  nnun-*  field  more  than  5  years. 
Figures  fron.  oiir  records  show  maaslve  de- 
crease in  oonstructlon  and  home  salee  In- 
d  ustry 

October  1859  decrease  of  34  percent  com- 
pared with  October  1958 

November  decrease  of  72  percent  compared 
with  N ovemt^er  1958. 

l>«ccmber  1959  decrease  of  53  percent  com- 
pared with  December  1958 

We  face  e.rtended  bleak  future  with  cur- 
rent construnion  loans  total  34  percent  lesa 
than  1  year  ago  and  cost  of  construction 
money  up  :nore  Uian  100  percent  Thla 
widespread  slackening  of  business  In  home- 
bulldlng  Industry  is  a  reflection  of  public 
concern  as  tD  high  Interest  rates,  large  dis- 
counts, and  Federal  Reserve  activity.  We 
urge  support  of  immediate  housing  measures 
to  give  relief  and  public  confidence  to  VA 
and  TRA  pr»:  grants  as  well  as  stability  to  the 
money  marki-t. 

HoMc  Mortgage  Co.  or  P^.ORrDA. 
By  'W     M    MoORt.  Vice  President. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by 
me  on  Prbruary  4 

It  is  natuially  disturbing  t.j  see  our  great 
industry  exi. erlenclng  such  extreme  finan- 
cial pressure  due  to  the  high  mortgage  dis- 
counts demi^ded  by  the  lending  Uwstitu- 
tions. 

At  this  tlcie  I  am  nvost  anxious  to  see  us 
actively  support  this  proposed  legislation 
In  every  manner  poasible  It  should  be 
clearly  undeistood  and  publicly  pointed  out 
that  this  special  assUiance  program  is  a 
contingent  1  ability  and  will  not  be  m  any 
way  a  cost  -o  the  taxpayers.  Thei>e  funds 
are  repaid,  and  become  comj)letely  sell- 
tustalnlng. 

The  existing  Eltuat4on  and  obvious  truth. 
U  thAt  the  VA  and  KHA  home  purc_ha,sers 
are  payliig  the  unreaiutlc  mortgage  d»«- 
counta  In  the  price  of  the  house  they  pur- 
cbaae. 

Permit  me  to  t2iank  3rou  In  advance  for 
any  iuldltioraJ  consideration  you  may  feel 
this  matter  J  istifles. 

Morton   Anura, 
Hotne  Builder. 

The  factj  pointed  out  by  these  two 
communica  Jons  are  readily  visible  to 
anyone  who  is  in  any  way  acquainted 
with  constriction  in  our  ai-ea  in  the  last 
few  years. 

A  great  to-do  is  made  by  some  of  our 
distinguished  colleagnes  here  today 
about  the  fact  that  this  bill  repre.sents 
a  raid  on  liie  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  through  a  back-d<x)r  approach. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lepislation  is 
quite  clear  It  would  authorize  and  by 
our  action  here  we  so  do  the  expenditure 
of  funds  frr  the  purpose  expre5:.''>ed  in 
the  legislation  I  see  nothing  secretive 
about  this.  Congress  is  acting  as  a  re- 
sponsible body,  to  determine  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  grant  this  authorization. 
I  have  no  lifflculty  in  deciding  on  the 
facts.  I  ara  willing  as  a  Congres-sman 
to  grant  this  particular  authorization  at 
this  time  to  an  executive  department, 
for  the  puipose  of  the  le?ii.slaUon. 

It  is  likewise  contended  with  great 
anguish  today  that  even  If  there  is  a 
need,   and    disregarding   what   the   op- 


ponents allege  is  an  improper  method 
of  authorization,  the  billion -dollar  au- 
thorization which  is  paLft  of  this  legis- 
lation, should  not  be  passed  at  this  time 
because:  fllrst,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been;  second,  it  will  unbalance  the 
budget;  third,  it  will  result  in  deficit 
spending;  fourth,  it  is  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  wilUng 
to  overlook  the  nature  of  these  cries  and 
also  overlook  the  fact  that  this  happens 
to  be  the  principal  type  of  is.sue  which  is 
being  manufactured  for  public  consump- 
tion m  a  presidential  election  year.  The 
objections  enumerated  fall  flatter  than 
a  pancake  without  self-rising  flour,  be- 
cause I  am  perfectly  willaig  to  vote  Uie 
billion  dollars  for  this  important  pur- 
pose and  vote  to  cut  a  billion  dollars 
from  other  places  in  the  Presidents 
budget  that  I  know  can  be  cut  and  will 
be  cut  by  this  Congress.  Furthermore, 
if  we  do  not  do  this  and  il  becomes  neces- 
sary, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support 
the  tax  measure  which  will  provide  the 
financing  for  this  important  program. 

I  would  simply  ask  those  who  oppose 
this  bill  why  they  do  not  feel  that  way? 
Everyone  knows.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
necessary  financing  adjustments  within 
the  budget  can  be  made  to  cover  this 
authorization,  if  necessary.  The  point 
is,  do  you  really  want  to  do  it?  I  say. 
ba.sed  on  the  facts  presented  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  which  are  in- 
controverted and  which  I  feel  are  more 
than  substantially  supported  by  the  ac- 
tual conditions  in  my  own  area,  I  find 
no  hesitancy  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  tiie  distingriished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  his  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  while  this 
legislation  authorizing  the  executive 
agency  to  expend  up  to  a  billion  dollars 
by  calling  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  that  purix)se,  the  executive 
agency  is  bu>ing  on  the  market  mort- 
gages from  home  owners  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  those  mortgages  are 
being  repaid  promptly  and  properly.  I 
have  heard  no  facts  from  any  of  the 
opponents  to  this  legislation  which 
would  indicate  that  there  is  any  reason- 
able- doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  continue  to  be 
such  that  this  good  repayment  record 
will  continue.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
opfwnents  allege  that  economic  condi- 
tions are  good,  and  that  there  is  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  little  likelihood,  and  we  all  know  it, 
that  the  Government  will  lose  any 
money  because  of  this  contingent 
liability. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  io  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions.  Yesterday,  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man said: 

The  bill  is  intended  to  help  reduce  the 
exorbltajit     and     unconscionable    discounts 


prevalent  throughout   the  Nation  on   home 
loan  mortgages. 

Mr.  RAINS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     WUl  the  gentleman 
point  to  any  section  of  the  bill  that  gov- 
erns  in  any  way  the  discounts  charged 
by  the  mortgagors? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  par  purchase  sec- 
tion and  the  special  assistance  funds 
controls  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Just  a  moment. 
Mr.     RAINS.     Does     the     gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  his  question' 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     I  know,  but  you  say 

that  ihe  purchase  of  mortgages  at  par 

controls  the  discounts  of  the  mortgagors. 

Mr.    RAINS.     You    did    not    let    m-- 

finish. 

Mr.  YOL'NGER.  All  right. 
Mr.  RAINS.  The  other  control  is 
this.  One  of  the  reasons  that  high  dis- 
counts are  now  chargeable  is  the  lack 
of  competition,  and  the  whole  bill  and 
that  section  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with 
Uic  billion  dollar  Fanme  Mae  authoriza- 
tion will  help  to  alleviate  the  shortage 
and  the  high  cost  of  money  at  the  pres- 
ent time  It  did  it  in  1958.  It  did  it 
before  and  it  will  do  it  again 

Mr.  YOL^GER.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  in  any  way  controls 
the  discount  Liial  the  mortgagor  charges. 
Mr.  RAINS.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
•say  yesterday  that  he  had  been  in  this 
business  for  a  long  time.  I  have,  too. 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  you  can  ^Tite  into 
a  bill  a  statement  that  says  discounts 
cannot  be  above  a  certain  figure.  We 
recognize  that  there  has  to  be  some  flexi- 
bility. I  am  not  totally  uninformed  on 
that.  I  Will  assure  the  gentleman.  But 
I  know  the  answer  to  it  is  not  in  writing 
m  definite  language  with  a  specific  pro- 
hibition. Instead,  you  must  make  avail- 
able at  least  a  modicum  of  a  reasonable 
supply  of  mortgage  credit  in  order  to 
keep  discounts  within  reasonable  pro- 
portions. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  But  this  does  not 
cover  discounts  at  alL  The  gentleman 
well  knows  that  if  your  experience  is 
what  you  say  it  is,  and  in  that  respect  we 
have  common  experience  that  v  '^^  not 
control  the  discount  any  more  than  it 
controlled  it  in  the  Veterans  Arimi.iis- 
tration  loans. 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  has  done  it  in  the 
past.  That  is  the  only  answer  I  can 
make. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  has  not  controlled 
it  in  the  past. 

Now.  one  other  question.  In  this  bill 
you  give  the  Administrator  the  right  to 
reduce  the  premium  from  one-half  to 
one-quarter  percent.  That  control  has 
always  been  by  the  Congress 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  has  always  been  dis- 
cretionary to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  YOL^GER.     No.     The  premium 

for  the  insurance  is  not  discretionary. 

Mr.  RAINS.     It  is  now  discretionary 

from    one-half   to    1    percent.     Do   you 

not  trust  the  Administrator? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  asking  you. 
You  are  putting  the  power  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  take  over  the  power  that 
the  Congress  has  controlled:  yet  you 
wUl  not  take  the  Administrator's  word 
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for  one  recommendation  In  regard  to 
this  bill  In  the  operation.  The  Admin- 
istrator juat  last  night  said  he  was  op- 
posed to  this  bill  and  every  section  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  would  assume  that  he 
is.  but  I  would  be  willing  for  him  to 
judge  whether  or  not,  when  there  is  a 
big  surplus  in  his  agency,  it  ought  to 
be  lowered.  That  is  his  responsibility 
and  we  expect  him  to  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  He  will  not  know 
if  there  is  enough  to  cover  the  guaran- 
tee. The  FHA  has  never  been  tested 
since  it  was  started  in  1934.  You  have 
had  a  constant  increase  in  the  price 
of  real  estate  and  homes.  Nobody 
knows  what  it  will  take.  You  will  give 
to  the  Administrator  the  right  to  make 
a  present  to  somebody,  which  rates  have 
always  been  controlled  by  Congre.ss.  yet 
in  this  bill  you  will  not  take  one  recom- 
mendation from  him. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes;  I  will  take  the  Ad- 
ministrator's word  when  he  says  he 
thinks  he  can  lower  it.  I  do  not  take 
his  advice  as  to  policy. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  When  it  happens  to 
differ  with  your  opinion  you  will  not 
take  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  But  is  the  Admin- 
istrator's word  to  be  taken  in  regard 
to  operation? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes.  as  to  administrative 
details. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McEXDNOUGH.  This  bill  does 
nothing  for  the  home  buyer.  It  gives 
a  clear  profit  to  the  home  builder  Is 
that  not  the  point  you  are  trying  to 
make? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No.  It  gives  an  un- 
necessary bonus  to  the  lender.  It  gives 
him  the  right  to  go  out  and  lend  at  any 
discount  he  wsints  to  and  turn  the 
mortgage  over  to  the  buyer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
YoTJNGiR]  has  expired 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  end 
this  debate  and  get  back  to  the  alleged 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  We  had  a 
very  tragic  pictxire  painted  by  the  spon- 
sor yesterday  of  gloom  and  doom  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  of  a  reces- 
sion that  he  claimed  was  in  the  offing. 

Lret  me  read  from  last  night's  Wtish- 
ington  Evening  Star  an  article  by  Sylvia 
Porter : 

Joblessness  Has  PrrNCED  This  Momth 

The  number  of  Jobless  In  our  Nation  again 
has  dropped  below  the  4  mllUon  mark — 
wiping  out  the  startllngly  steep  up»swing 
which  occurred  In  unemplojiment  during 
March's  dreadful  weather. 

The  percentage  of  our  labor  force  seeking 
Jobs  but  unable  to  And  them  has  fallen  to 
less  than  5  f>ercent — reducing  the  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  to  around  the 
4  8  percent   of  February 

Employment  on  farms,  on  construction 
projects.  In  plants  and  stores  has  climbed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  In  the  past  few 
weeks — pushing  employment  back  Into  the 
seasonal  uptrend  usual  at  this  time  of  any 
good   business  year 

These  figures  will  not  be  relCiised  for 
another  two  weeks.    The  tinlted  States  Labor 


C^partment'i  report  on  employment-unem- 
plnyment  in  AprU  la  not  scheduled  until  the 
sticond    week   of    May 

But  the  census  on  which  the  May  report 
win  be  baMd  was  taken  In  the  week  of 
April  10  through  16.  Enough  material  Is 
in  the  hands  of  Government  experts  to  per- 
nxlt  an  Informed  forecast  about  April's 
developments. 

This  mornings  New  York  Times,  on 
tbe  financial  page,  has  the  heading  "Or- 
ders Climb  for  Machine  Tools,"  and 
niakes  the  statement: 


A  rise  in  orders  for  machine  tools  last 
rnonth  raised  the  level  for  the  first  quarter 
C)|  this  year  to  the  highest  point  since  the 
1 J57  period.  Machine  tool  orders  are  an  Im- 
lX)rtant   Indicator   of    Industrial   planning 

And  the  same  page  contains  the  fol- 
lowing headline.s:  '•Earnings  of  General 
Motors  Climb  to  Record":  "Sales  Also  at 
1  Peak" — incidentally,  an  alltime  peak 
ftr  the  first  quarter — "Cigarette  Maker 
Sets  Profit  Peak":  "Gimbel's  Earnings 
■Soar  23.1  Percent  as  Sales  Surge  to 
Flecord  Level":  "Babcock  and  Wilcox 
Records  Peak  Net":  "U.S.  Exports 
Zoomed  in  March." 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reading  from 
*  New  York  Times  editorial  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  yesterday.  There  are  many 
who  class  themselves  as  northern  lib- 
i^rals  who  read  the  New  York  Times  as 
though  it  were  the  Bible.  Let  me  read 
from  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  13.  1960: 

So  far  as  the  state  of  the  economy  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  such  as  to  Indicate  that  the 
proposal  to  blow  up  mortgage  demand  arti- 
ficially would  not  only  be  potentially  Infla- 
tionary on  the  demand  side  (for  residential 
biulldlng  has  an  exceptionally  high  multi- 
plier effect  on  municipal  and  private  spend- 
ing) but  It  would  lop  off  at  a  stroke  nearly 
one.fourth  the  hoped-for  surplus  In  the 
1D61  Federal  budget  As  to  the  lack  of 
funds  available  for  residential  mortgages, 
this  Is  true  only  if  one  believes  that  the 
Hatton  has  a  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  such  funds  at  all  times  at  a  figure 
e<jual  to  or  exceeding  the  recent  previous 
iwgh. 

This  is  a  very  strong  editorial  against 
the  bill  you  are  trying  to  enact  at  this 
time. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  defeat  this  legls- 
lution. 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  lasl  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considerable  discussion 
during  this  debate  was  devoted  to  the 
difnculty  of  veteran.^  participating  m  the 
housing  legi.'^lat^on.  The  following  letter 
from  A.  Kobe,  of  Grary.  Ind  .  explains  in 
detail  the  veteran's  problem  under  the 
present  housing  legislation: 

Gary   IxVD  .  April  23.  1960. 
Hon  Rat  Madden. 
(J  S  Congressman. 
!^eu'  House  Office  Building, 
V^ashington.  D.C. 

'  Dear  Mr  Madden:  It  certainly  was  a  privi- 
lege to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  In 
3«our  office  last  Friday  morning  I  realize  that 
^u  are  a  very  bu.'sy  man  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  me 
cbncernlng  the  problem  we  discussed 

I  did  have  a  conference  with  Mr.  Dervan. 
■H.'^slstant  to  Mr.  P  N.  Brownsteln.  Director  of 
l»oan  Guarantee  Serirlce.  'Veterans'  Admlnls- 
'Tntijn.  At  that  time,  I  did  air  my  particular 
problem  to  them  and  they  did  assure  me  that 
they  would  review  my  case  and  try  to  come 


up  with  R  decision  of  some  sort  the  week  of 
April  26  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  from 
him  as  he  did  assure  me  that  he  was  going 
to  call  you  and  discuss  the  problem  with 
you  To  me,  It  did  appear  that  there  was 
vpiy  little  encouragement,  and  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  anything  can  be  done  to 
help  the  situation  that  I  am  faced  with  at 
the  present  time. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular problem  which  a  veteran  is  faced 
with  when  he  applies  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration assistance  for  a  loan.  A  buUder  Is 
confronted  with  a  commission  to  be  paid  to 
the  lender  of  the  money,  that  must  be  ab- 
sorbed In  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  a  home. 
This  Is  utterly  fantastic  and  almost  an  Im- 
possibility for  a  builder  to  absorb.  Com- 
missions for  loans  today  amount  to  10  to 
20  points.  In  our  particular  Instance.  It 
amounts  to  an  average  of  almost  11.700  per 
house.  In  some  areas  It  amounts  to  almost 
twice  that  amount.  A  large  project  home 
builder,  who  builds  upwards  from  300  homes 
a  year,  could  possibly  pay  this  type  of  com- 
mission to  a  lending  institution;  but  my 
experience  with  this  type  of  situation  has 
been  one  where  the  commission  Is  Included 
In  the  cost  of  a  home  and  passed  on  to  the 
veteran  who  buys  the  home,  but  as  I  stated 
to  you  In  your  ofllce.  we  are  a  small  builder 
We  are  faced  with  a  higher  cost  for  land 
which  Is  perfectly  Justifiable  The  land  Is 
very  desirable.  It  has  all  the  protection  and 
conveniences  of  the  city  and  the  site  Is  very 
Ideally  located  and  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
any  reason.  Therefore,  land  of  this  type  has 
a  higher  valuation  It  Its  owners  Coupled 
with  this  fact  plus  commissions  to  t>e  paid 
to  a  lending  Institution  for  mortgage  money. 
It  has  placed  our  demands  for  an  appraisal 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  about 
$700  to  taOO  beyond  what  they  feci  is  a  sat- 
Lifactory  appraisal  for  this  type  of  home 
We  have  given  them  comparables  for  similar 
homes  within  the  same  area  that  we  are 
working  In,  and  proved  to  them  that  the 
land  value«  are  at  least  110  a  front  fcKJt  more 
than  we  are  getting,  plus  a  better  appraisal 
on  the  structure  Within  the  confines  of 
the  loan.  I  am  sure  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration can  approve  our  demands  without 
any  reasons  of  doubt  We  can  and  we  will, 
absorb  a  portion  of  the  commission  needed 
to  secure  mortgage  money  As  we  men- 
tioned to  you,  our  profit  was  very  slim  We 
cannot  absorb  any  more  than  what  we  feel 
would  give  us  a  very  ethical  profit  To  ar- 
rive at  a  profit  that  Is  fair,  we  must  have 
exactly  what  we  have  asked  for  from  the 
Administration.  I  expect  to  have  an  answer 
from  Mr  Dervan  within  a  week  If  he 
finds  It  Impossible  to  given  us  a  favorable 
answer.  It  will  necessitate  another  trip  to 
his  ofllce  to  discuss  the  niatter  further 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congress  l.s 
n..>w  investigating  the  future  of  the  veterans' 
program  regarding  the  homebulldlng  pro- 
gram I  want  to  go  on  record  as  a  veteran. 
aFklng  that  you  very  diligently  pursue  the 
problems  that  we  veterans  are  faced  with 
concerning  the  homebulldlng  program  I 
feel  and  I  think  that  everyone  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  agree,  that  there 
must  be  some  legislation  to  correct  the  lack 
of  Interest  of  lending  Institutions  to  be  at- 
tracted to  loaning  money  on  the  veterans' 
program  When  moneys  are  available  for 
veterans'  loans,  the  commissions  that  are 
paid  to  lenders  make  It  prohibitive  for  build- 
ers to  absorb  Therefore,  the  problem  has 
created  a  very  chaotic  condition  which  the 
veteran  will  be  held  responsible  for  because 
they  are  buying  the  same  home  for  $2,000  to 
$3,000  more  with  conventional  mortgage 
money.  Builders  are  almost  snubbing  the 
veterans'  loan  completely,  because  of  a  lack 
of  Interest  of  a  lending  Institution  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  money,  without  a  com- 
mission. I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  there 
is    such    a    tremendous    amount    of    money 
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available  In  •om«  ar«M.  and  not  ourt,  on  a 
conventional  mortff»t«  bMli  It  U  my  un- 
derstandlnif  that  In  aom»  looalitlM.  loan« 
are  avallaMe  for  19  p«roent  oocnmlMlon, 
alotig  with  the  ptirchaMr  being  faced  with 
two  and  tlLre*  Junior  mortgac^  on  a  home. 
If  you  will  recall,  and  I  believe  you  will,  this 
Is  a  situation  that  existed  prior  to  the  fi- 
nancial dliaater  In  1939.  Veterans  are  des- 
perate and  they  are  In  need  of  housing.  I 
think  the  veterans'  program  was  well  Insti- 
gated and  properly  protected  by  law  at  the 
time  it  wati  formed.  I  do  not  feel  that  ade- 
quate charges  have  come  about  to  continue 
U)  make  tte  veterans'  program  adapuble  to 
the  present  conditions  Otfr  problems  can 
be  quite  iJmply  solved  by  permitting  the 
law  to  be  changed  and  raising  the  Interest 
rate  on  a  i-eteran's  loan  to  satisfy  the  lend- 
ing Institution.  To  have  the  veteran  bypass 
the  protection  of  the  Veterarvs'  Administra- 
tion and  bjy  homes  on  a  conventional  basis, 
he  Is  not  only  faced  with  a  higher  cost  home 
which  Is  ^vay  beyond  the  fair  appraisal  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  he  Is  also 
faced  with  the  problem  of  very  inferior  con- 
struction ijecaiise  we  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  proper  Inspections  that  are 
needed  to  conform  with  the  architectural 
demands  and  specifications  of  tbe  'Veterans' 
.\dmlnlstratlon. 

Again  I  ask  that  you  encourage  your  col- 
leagues to  renew  the  veterans'  program  to 
World  War  II  and  any  following  military  en- 
gagements With  simple  modifications  and 
changes  In  the  law  as  It  now  exists,  I  am 
sure  that  ve  can  satisfy  every  one  concerned 
and  It  wli:  also  produce  a  very  sound  and 
lasting  program  and  it  wil!  also  be  a  bvilTer 
to  any  infliitlormry  moves  that  are  definitely 
heading  in  that  way  now  It  li  my  Inten- 
tion to  ra;iy  as  many  other  builders  with 
me  In  trying  to  encourage  our  Congressmen 
to  have  this  program  continue  on  as  It  has 
so  successfully  In  the  past  years  It  has  pro- 
duced very  fine  results  in  the  past  and  there 
IS  no  reason  why  it  cannot  continue  to  do  »o 
Again  I  »rtsh  to  thank  you  for  your  time 
you  have  given  me  In  counseling  the  moves 
to  be  mado  In  helping  me  In  my  problem 
I  am  certa.n  with  your  cooperation,  we  are 
going  to  b<'  able  to  correct  the  problem  as 
It  now  exists 

Any  timti  that  you  are  In  Lake  County, 
feel  free  to  call  me  at  your  convenience  I 
would  be  moat  delighted  to  vUlt  with  you 
and  perhaiw  we  oould  arrange  a  meeting 
with  our  fr  end,  Mr  Mandlch 

I  shall  b*'  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you 

Very  truly  yours. 

A    Koaa 

Mr.  BTfRNEIS  of  Wisconsin  Mi- 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word 

Mr.  Chiiirman,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  an  additional 
Government  subsidy  is  going  to  be  in- 
jected into  the  mortgage  market  to  stim- 
ulate the  purchase  of  homes — an  addi- 
tional $1  aillion.  Rather,  we  should  be 
looking  sHarply  at  another  situation 
which  can  siphon  off  many  millions  of 
thr  available  dollars  from  the  mortgage 
market.  1  certainly  do  not  feel  that  H.R 
10213  would  work  for  the  long-run  inter- 
est of  homebuilding  calling  as  it  does  for 
additional  Government  subsidies. 

What  we  must  do  is  channel  the  flow 
of  true  savings  into  the  mortgage  market. 
If  we  do  rot,  we  only  add  to  the  troubles 
that  have  been  all  too  prevalent  m  the 
past  for  housing — inflationary  pres- 
sures, increase  in  construction  costs,  and 
the  pricinj?  of  more  and  more  Americans, 
principally  those  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  out  of  the  housins  market. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  savlngB  alcme  do 
not  automaUcally  Btimulate  home  buy- 
ing. The  money  market  ia  a  oomplez 
mechanism — and  It  must  function  effi- 
ciently and  smoothly  If  the  required 
amount  of  savings  is  to  flow  mto  mort- 
gages. We  are  today  In  the  11th  mtmth 
of  a  dammed -up  flow  caused  by  the  un- 
willingness of  a  majority  in  this  Con- 
gress to  take  a  simple,  direct,  and  busi- 
nesslike step.  I  refer  to  the  Congress' 
refusal  to  remove  the  outmoded  41/4  per- 
cent interest  rate  ceiling  on  Government 
bonds. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  most  serious 
block  in  the  channeling  of  a  sustained 
and  increasmg  flow  of  money  into  the 
mortgage  market  which  could  have  vast- 
ly benefited  American  housing  during  the 
past  year.  Instead,  it  has  caused  distor- 
tions in  the  credit  market  and  a  con- 
fu.sed  pattern  of  blame  being  erroneous- 
ly cast  on  those  who  would  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  critics  insist  on  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates. 

These  critics  are  wishful  thinkers,  too, 
because  they  have  said  that  the  recent 
decline  in  interest  rates  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  removing  the  outmoded  ceiling 
and  that  the  Treasury  could  from  now 
on  sell  long-term  bonds  withm  the  limit 
of  the  current  celling.  Have  they  not 
read  the  message  clearly — the  firm  re- 
jection by  investors  of  the  smgle  4V4. 
percent.  25-year  bond  offered  by  the 
1  if^a.sury  on  April  4. 

Tlie  1  rea.sury  was  courageous  and 
loKical  in  offering  up  to  $1»^2  billion 
worth  of  this  bond  in  order  to  test  the 
situation  as  it  is  today.  It  had  no  other 
way  to  judge  the  true  demand  for  long- 
term  bonds  in  the  credit  market — and 
the  market's  answer  was  loud  and 
clear  These  new  bonds  were  just  not 
attractive  to  investors.  The  strength  of 
our  economy  today  has  resulted  in  much 
better  investment  opportunities  from 
which  to  choose  As  you  know,  there 
were  only  $370  million  of  the  bonds  pur- 
cha.sed  after  the  announcement. 

Now  comes  the  question  in  relation  to 
this  bill  H.R  10213.  How  has  the  ex- 
istence on  mam  taming  the  4  "i -percent 
cellii\g  hurt  the  mortgage  market? 
This  is  what  has  happened:  The  Treas- 
ury has  been  foreed  to  confine  its  financ- 
ing to  less  than  5-year  securities.  This 
has  distorted  the  credit  mechanism  and 
has  certainly  pushed  short-term  rates 
to  excessively  high  peaks.  You  will  re- 
call the  'magic  5s"  of  last  October. 
This  was  an  instance  where  the  Treas- 
ury had  to  go  to  a  5 -percent  note  m 
order  to  get  its  money  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment's bills.  Naturally,  mdividuals 
with  funds  in  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  savings  depart- 
ments of  commercial  banks  were  highly 
attracted  by  this  rate  because,  remem- 
ber, it  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  3  to 
4' 2  percent  prevalent  in  those  institu- 
tions. What  haw>ened  was  not  hard  to 
predict.  They  withdrew  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  these  savings  in- 
stitutions and  thereby  siphoned  off  an 
important  amoimt  from  a  source,  ordi- 
narily a  principal  one,  available  to  the 
mortgage  market. 

These  funds  and  others  durmg  this 
period  of  high  short-term  interest  rates 


are  funds  that  ordinarily  would  have 
gone  mto  the  mortgage  market  and 
hence  mto  the  promotion  of  needed 
homebulldlng.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
financial  institutions  feared  more  Issues 
of  this  type  to  come  in  the  future  and 
they  in  turn  became  reluctant  to  en- 
gage in  future  commitments  to  buy 
mortgages. 

Experienced  people  in  the  market  have 
said  that  the  recent  decline  in  housing 
starts  can  to  a  large  extent  be  traced  to 
the  impact  on  the  mortgage  market  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  mterest- 
rate  ceilmg  last  autimin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders.  through  its  presi- 
dent on  March  11  of  this  year,  wrote  a 
letter  to  liis  membership  strongly  urging 
support  of  another  bill.  HJFL  10590. 
This,  as  you  know,  does  not  remove  the 
ceiling  but  would  furnish  valuable  flex- 
ibility to  the  Treasury  and  permit  it  to 
avoid  excessive  drafts  on  the  short-term 
market.  The  leaders  of  the  homebuild- 
ers themselves  realize  that  this  is  not 
an  exercise  in  economic  or  financial 
theories,  but  that  the  existence  of  the 
roadblock  of  the  outmoded  ceiling  can 
do  nothmg  but  contmue  to  hurt  home- 
building.  This  view  is  also  shared  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  the  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  realize 
that  our  free  economy  has  to  really  be 
free  of  old-fashioned,  outmoded  and  un- 
fair restrictions  on  the  dynamic  ability 
of  the  American  economy  to  respond 
healthily  and  in  normal  fashion  to  the 
flow  of  its  free  markets.     We  have  a 
growing  economy  and  we  live  m  pros- 
perous times  but,  believe  me.  we  are  do- 
ing the  wrong  thing  when  we  attempt 
by  arbitrary  measures  to  make  anything, 
mcludmg  money,  cheaper  than  the  econ- 
omy permits  or  which  is  necessary  to  its 
contmued  progress.     If  we  dont  heed 
such  advice,  we  get  into  conditions  like 
this  where  the  Treasury,  in  attempting 
to  hve  with  an   outmoded   restriction, 
has  to  go  into  an  area  of  the  money 
market  which  pulls  large  amounts  of 
needed  funds  out  of  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket.    If  we  want  to  do  something  for 
homebulldlng.  let  us  get  at  the  source 
and  face  up  to  the  facts.    Homebuilding 
cannot  live  up  to  the  promise  which 
every  American  feels  personally  as  long 
as  we  have  an  artificial  restriction  of 
such  magnitude  on  the  management  of 
the  national  debt  which  results  m  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  credit  market  where  the 
needs  and  the  demands  for  credit  are 
strong  and  growing.    Let  us  remove  this 
4V*  percent  interest  rate  ceiling  right 
away. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  opinion,  we  are  seeing  here  today  a 
demonstration  of  panic-button  legisla- 
tion. This  is  an  old  legislative  device. 
Cry  loudly,  articulately,  and  often  that 
disaster  is  about  to  befall  the  Nation  and 
vote  sensitive  Members  of  this  House  re- 
spond by  stampeding  m  all  directions  to 
destroy  the  national  structure  with 
hoses  and  axes  to  put  out  a  fire  that  does 
not  exist.  In  the  case  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  cynical  lack  of  concern  by 
the  big  spenders  here  is  exposed. 
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This  is  termed  an  emergency  bill  to 
deal  with  a  so-called  emergency  situa- 
tion in  the  Nation's  housing  industry  and 
to  deal  with  supposed  emergency  condi- 
tions affecting  our  people  whose  housing 
plight  is  said  to  have  reached  emergency 
proportions.  We  are  talung  a  wild 
semantic  toboggan  ride.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  behave  like  responsible  legis- 
lators and  look  at  the  situation  we  are 
facing  without  the  hysteria  of  doom. 
We  will  not  answer  this  or  any  other 
issue  with  pitchmen's  spiels  and  ill- 
considered  cure-alls  In  this  election  year. 
We  must  look  at  what  the  so-called 
emergency  is.  what  the  so-called  pallia- 
tive costs,  and  how  many  people  would 
obtain  genuine  benefit  from  It. 

Upon  careful  evaluation,  it  appears 
that  the  application  of  the  term  emer- 
gency to  this  bUl  is  entirely  unappro- 
priate.  We  apparently  will  see  a  slight 
decUne  in  new  housing  starts  this  year 
after  the  boom  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  1959.  E^ren  with  the  decline 
the  prospects  are  for  a  banner  year  of 
new  starts  and  an  actual  increase  In  the 
dollar  volvune  of  new  housing  of  more 
than  10  percent  over  any  year  before 
1959. 

We  have  here  a  bill  which  urges  a  bil- 
lion-dollar raid  of  the  Treasiuy  for  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  at  subsidy  prices. 
This  is  planned  in  the  back  door  tradi- 
tion which  is  becoming  the  classical  plan 
of  those  who  want  to  spew  out  our  tax 
dollars  without  the  courage  of  presenting 
the  people  the  price  tag. 

The  Federal  Government  is  compli- 
cated and  costly  enough  without  adding 
any  more  of  this  kind  of  phony  shght-of - 
hand  financing.  If  we  are  ever  to  see  a 
tax  reduction  in  this  country,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  save  our  costly  emer- 
gency legislation  for  genuine  emergency 
situations.  This  is  not  an  emergency  and 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  say  so. 

The  bill  before  the  house  does  not  help 
the  struggling  family  with  inadequate 
housing.  This  bill  is  directed  to  subsidiz- 
ing housing  merchants  for  whom  no 
tears  need  be  shed.  They  can  fend  for 
themselves. 

The  emergency  that  needs  attention 
today  is  in  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar.  By  the  time  Congress  passes  all 
the  pet  spending  programs  that  are  on 
the  legislative  assembly  Lines,  the  families 
with  inadeqiiate  housing  will  find  their 
meager  dollars  will  buy  less  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  than  before,  while  the 
builders  and  brokers  who  find  favors  in 
this  bill  will  be  living  high  on  the  hog. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [  Mr.  Rains  I .  I  am  addressing  my- 
self now  to  the  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  15  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
the  buyin«  of  Wherry  housing.  The  gen- 
tleman knows,  of  course,  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment for  some  time.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  a  similar  provision 
was  in  the  housing  bill  of  last  year  and 
the  same  objection  was  raised  then  that 
is  raised  now.  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  going  to  prepare  some 
legislation  to  take  care  of  It.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Just  1  minute.  I 
v«iouId  like  a  reply  from  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  first. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  Wherry  housing  has 
been  in  the  bill,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle - 
laan  from  Georgia,  for  some  time.  The 
original  formula  was  written  6,  7.  or  8 
years  ago.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  last  year  the  section  requiring  the 
purchase  of  Wherry  housing  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  was  included,  and  the  distin- 
^ished  gentleman  from  Georgia  set  up 
a  committee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  KildayI  who  said  they 
would  speed  action  on  the  purchase  of 
Whirry  housing.  It  is  my  information 
that  they  did  that;  they  held  hearings 
and  that  there  are  only  a  few  projects 
still  left.  I  got  this  in  conversation  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  On  the  basis 
that  they  were  to  get  the  matter  cleaned 
up  I  asked  that  it  be  excluded  at  this 

time.  

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Now  12  months 
have  Intervened.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  can  he  give  me  any  in- 
fbrmation  or  ai\y  encouragement  to  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  is  going  to 
oome  up  soon  or  at  this  session  or  is  it 
in  the  foreseeable  future  that  it  will 
oome  up? 

Mr.  RAINS.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
Qommittee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Forces,  can  speak  better  than 
I  on  that.  It  is  my  information  that 
tihey  expect  to  attain  the  goal  the  gen- 
tleman seeks  without  any  further  ex- 
planation because  there  is  on  the  book.s 
Wherry  housing  legislation.  I  would 
rather  the  gentleman  address  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
laeman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  furnish  the  gen- 
fleman  the  information  that  approxi- 
mately 63.000  units  have  already  been 
acquired  by  the  Dep>artment  of  Defense 
and  unless  there  is  some  military  need 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense between  now  and  June  5 — I  think 
that  is  the  date — they  will  acquire  about 
16.000.  During  this  year  we  will  require 
1,000  more.  We  are  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  manner.  All  of  us  have  the 
same  objective  but  we  do  not  want  any 
mandatory  requirement  that  each  and 
every  unit  must  be  acquired  unless  there 
is  some  military  necessity  or  need  for 
the  units. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  the  gentleman  wa.-?  in  error  that 
he  intended  to  offer  legLslation. 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  it  become.s  nece.s.sar>- 
to  offer  legislation,  it  will  be  offered,  but 
we  think  we  .can  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive without  legislation. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  What  the  gentle- 
man intends  to  do  is  buy  what  you  want 
and  let  the  others  alone. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  now  have  military- 
use  for  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  advocate 
buying  a  unit  that  we  have  no  military 
Justification  for.  May  I  say  that  if  the 
House  goes  along   with   us   I   am  con- 


fident we  wUl  take  care  of  the  units  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  a^  the 
gentleman  just  when  will  he  get  this 
legislation  on  these  particular  items? 
Mr.  VINSON.  I  cannot  say  it  will  be 
on  the  fifth  of  this  month,  or  the  fifth 
of  next  month,  but  we  are  approaching 
it  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  WUl  the  genUe- 
man  say  during  this  session?  When  the 
gentleman  simply  says  "orderly  manner" 
I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  that. 

Mr.  VINSON  I  cannot  hear  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  a  little  afraid 
of  that  "orderly  manner."  Will  you 
do  it  during  this  term? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  cannot  make  any 
promise  like  that.  We  will  proceed  as 
we  should  proceed,  and  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  Government  to  buy  those  for 
which  there  Is  no  justification. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     Am  I  to  under- 
stand there  will  be  no  legislation,  then? 
Mr.  VINSON.    If  there  is  justificaUon. 
ail  right:  if  there  Is  no  JusUflcation.  we 
will  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemaa  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  May  I  observe  that 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  proceeding 
with  deliberate  speed. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  think 
there  i.s  much  doubt  about  the  delibera- 
tion. 

Mr  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  do 
this  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  a  question.  We  have 
had  a  little  argument  over  on  this  side 
on  the  proposition  of  whether  or  not  an 
original  lender  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  can  discount  a  mortgage,  say  5  to  10 
points,  and  then  sell  it  to  FNMA  at  par? 
I  have  said  they  cannot. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; they  cannot.  I  am  glad  he  asked 
that  question  because  I  would  hke  to 
have  the  legislative  history  in  the  Rec- 
ord make  it  clear  that  they  cannot. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  do  that,  be- 
cause if  a  lender  could  do  that  I  would 
vote  again.st  the  bill  even  though  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it 

Mr  RAINS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
I  would,  too.  but  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislation  that  that  would  prevail 
I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  asked  that 
question.  These  loans  would  be  at  p>ar 
and  FNM.A  would  never  permit  the  lender 
to  charge  a  discount  on  loan.s  it  pur- 
chases at  par  We  certainly  would  never 
permit  it 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
please  point  to  any  part  of  the  bill  that 
prohibits  that? 

Mr  RAINS  The  gentleman  should 
put  his  finger  on  the  part  that  permits  it. 
We  did  not  need  to  spell  out  the  obvious. 
Mr  YOUNGER  The  gentleman  said 
he  wrote  the  bill  and  knows  about  it  I 
did  not  write  the  bin. 
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Mr.  R/ilNS.  I  did  not  say  I  wrote  the 
bill.     Our  committee  wrote  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes,  you  did,  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  RiONS.  I  win  simply  say  this: 
The  ansv^er  to  the  question  sisked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  is  "No;  they 
cannot  do  it." 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Why  did  you  not 
put  in  the  biU  that  the  mortgagor  could 
not  seU  e.  loan  to  FNMA  at  a  price  dif- 
ferent fr)m  what  he  took  it  at?  Why 
did  you  not  express  It  in  the  bill?  What 
you  say  here  does  not  mean  anything. 
Mr.  RAINS.  I  have  answered  the 
question. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  can- 
not point  to  one  word  in  there  that  re- 
sults in  8  prohlbiticm  against  this  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  R/ilNS.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
FNMA  would  not  permit  it.  nor  would 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  YCmNOER.  Then  it  says  'shall 
purchase  any  mortgage  described  in  this 
subsection  which  is  offered  to  it  unless 
the  loan  is  in  default  tx  in  imminent 
danger  ol  default  w  title  to  the  prop- 
erty Is  defective."  There  is  nothing  at 
aU  said  al>out  discounts. 

Mr.  RiUNS.  The  section  you  are 
quoting  does  not  deal  with  discounts 
at  aU. 

Mr.  W]2STLAND.  Is  the  gentleman 
frctfn  Alabama  saying  there  never  has 
been  an  occasion  where  a  lender  has 
mAde  an  sriginal  loan  at  a  discount  and 
then  turned  aroimd  and  peddled  it  to 
FNMA  at  par? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  do  not  know  what  any 
Individual  has  done,  but  the  agency  it- 
self has  never  accepted  these  types  of 
discounts  that  are  talked  about  here.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  scwne  Individual  some- 
where perhapws  has  done  it. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  We  know  a  GI 
mortgage  today  is  taking  a  discount  of 
about  10  points.  Now,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  this  bill  any  GI 
mortgage  that  FNMA  will  buy  must  have 
been  made  at  par  before  they  will  buy 
it;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  RAINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  section  of 
the  bill  that  causes  me  concern  and 
which  I  feel  I  must  object  to  and  that  is 
section  15.  This  section  would  amend 
existing  law  so  as  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  acquire  all  Wherry 
projects  located  at  or  near  an  instaUa- 
tion  "which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  Military 
Establishment."  The  effect  of  this 
language  is,  of  course,  to  require  the 
acquisition  of  virtually  all  Wherry 
projects. 

Now,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is  the 
proper  way  to  go  about  acquiring  these 
Wherry  projects.  This  language  im- 
po.ses  an  ateolute  requirement  on  the 
military  departments  to  buy  these  proj- 
ects whether  they  need  them  or  not.  I 
am  as  Interested  as  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  aU  Wherry  housing  projects  for 
which  the  mUitary  department-s  have  an 
actual  requirement.  I  do  not  want  the 
military  departments,   however,   to  ac- 


quire any  Wherry  housing  for  which 
they  have  no  earthly  need. 

Indicative  of  my  strong  interest  In  the 
matter  of  acquiring  Wherry  projects  is 
the  fact  that  some  time  ago,  on  March 
14,  1960.  I  reappointed  a  special  sub- 
committee to  look  into  this  very  matter. 
There  have  been  some  intimations  that 
the  progress  of  the  acquisition  of  Wherry 
projects  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it  might 
be.  The  chairman  of  this  Wherry 
Acquisition  Subcommittee  is  the  dis- 
tip.guished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
KiLDAY].  It  is  his  intention  to  initiate 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  the  very 
near  future  in  order  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  information  which  his  subcommittee 
obtained  last  year  during  similar  hear- 
ings. Mr.  KiLDAY's  hearings  of  last  year 
were  highly  productive  and  speeded  up 
the  acquisition  of  Wherry  projects  to  a 
very  considerable  extent. 

I  might  say  that  the  bare  statistics 
themselves  Indicate  that  the  Wherry 
acquisition  program  is  definitely  pro- 
gre.sslng,  although  we  might  like  it  to  go 
a  little  faster. 

Now,  listen  to  this: 

As  of  April  1.  1960,  the  mUitary  de- 
partments had  acquired  62.237  units  of 
Wherry  housing.  An  additional  1,031 
units  are  In  the  process  of  acquisition 
at  the  present  time  and  it  is  expected 
that  prior  to  June  30.  this  year,  an  addi- 
tional 3,253  units  wUl  be  acquired.  Fur- 
ther, prior  to  June  30,  1961.  still  another 
3,202  units  will  be  acquired  for  a  grand 
total  of  69,723  units. 

This  figure  together  with  4,319  units 
which  are  now  in  default  or  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
represents  over  88  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal Wherry  total  of  83.742  units. 

Now.  the  proper  way  to  take  care  of 
this  matter  of  Wherry  housing  acquisi- 
tion is  to  permit  the  subcommittee  to 
get  all  of  the  facts  and  then  foUow  the 
matter  up  to  see  that  aU  of  the  projects 
for  which  there  are  a  military  use  be 
acquired,  and  be  acquired  promptly. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■wiU 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Just  so  that  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  For- 
rester) might  know  about  orderly  pro- 
cedure in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  suid 
oecause  we  work  so  diligently,  so  long, 
and  so  hard,  you  should  come  over  some 
day.  and  I  assure  you  we  do  have  orderly 
procedure. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  think 
that  a  visit  is  necessary,  having  seen 
this  demonstration  on  the  floor. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  going  to  make  any  impression  on 
anybody  by  the  statement  I  am  going  to 
make.  Evidently  your  minds  are  all 
made  up.  But,  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
this  is  the  most  irresponsible  piece  of 
legislation  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  ever  reported  here  for 


action.  It  is  totally  unnecessary,  and 
the  admitted  author  of  the  biU.  the 
rfiairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, has  admitted  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  that  gives  any  protection  to 
the  Government  as  far  as  previously 
discounted  mortgages  are  concerned  or 
any  protection  to  the  home  buyer  that 
he  is  going  to  reap  the  profits  that  the 
homebuUder  wUl  obtain  when  he  sells  his 
mortgage  to  FNMA  for  par.  Now.  this  is 
the  bill  you  are  going  to  vote  uix)n,  gen- 
tlemen. We  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  this 
thing,  and  we  have  gone  off  Into  all  sorts 
of  avenues  as  to  the  economic  status  of 
the  country.  We  have  talked  about  auto- 
mobUe  production,  tool  production, 
money  In  the  barik,  and  what  not. 

This  bill  WiU  build  only  70.000  houses. 
The  total  number  of  mortgages  sold  to 
FNMA  at  $13,500  or  $14,500,  if  the  total 
number  were  used  up,  would  mean  70,000 
houses  out  of  an  estimated  1,200,000,  for 
this  year.  That  Is  not  going  to  make 
very  much  Impression  on  the  64  mUllon 
people  who  are  employed  In  this  coun- 
try who  the  author  of  the  blU  attempts 
to  Imply  are  going  to  benefit  by  this  bUl. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  wsuited  to  im- 
press upon  you  that  you  are  voting  for 
a  very  irresponsible  piece  of  legislation 
that  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Ccnnmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  am  embar- 
rassed to  have  to  bring  in  here  for  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PSOGKAIC  TOm.  TRK  WXEK  OF  MAT  3 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  and  for  next  week,  if  he  can 
announce  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  After  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  bill  there  will  be  no  further 
legislative  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  Later  on,  when  we  are  In 
the  House.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  House  go  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

On  Monday  we  shall  take  up  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  There  will  be  two  sxis- 
penslons.  First.  H.R.  10548.  the  Helium 
Act  of  1960;  and  second.  H.R.  10596. 
payments  to  soldiers'  homes  veterans. 

If  there  Is  time  on  Monday,  there  are 
three  bills  on  which  rules  have  been  re- 
ported : 

H.R.  6851.  Bents  Old  Port  Historic 
Site.  Colo. : 

H.R.  8226.  Castillo  De  San  Marcos  Na- 
tional Monument  lands.  Florida :  and 

S.  1358.  Headquarters  site,  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park. 

On  Tuesday  there  wiU  be  the  Private 
Calendar  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

There  are  several  primaries  on  Tues- 
day— Alabama.  Indiana.  Ohio.  Florida, 
and  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  Later 
on,  when  we  are  in  the  House,  I  shall  ask 
the  permission  of  the  House  that  any 
roUcalls  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  go  over 
untU  Wednesday. 

Wednesday  is  Calendar  Wednesday.  I 
understand  it  is  going  to  be  exercised  and 
If  so,  S.  722,  the  depressed  areas  bill,  will 
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be  called  up  on  that  day,  under  the  rules 
relating  to  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HAIjLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  make  an  observation  at 
that  point?  II  Calendar  Wednesday  is 
not  dispensed  with,  that  will  mean  that 
we  would  have  to  lay  aside  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Can  the  Kentleman 
tell  us  whether  or  not  he  expects  to  ask 
permission  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  next  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No;  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  miJce  that  request  because  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  desire  exists  to 
exercise  next  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HAIjLECK.  I  would  bke  to  make 
this  observation  for  myself.  The  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  biU  is 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  we  will 
have  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  To 
my  mind,  after  it  is  taken  up,  it  ought  to 
be  concluded.  Of  course,  if  objection  is 
made,  I  can  understand  what  the  situa- 
tion may  be.  except  that  possibly  there 
might  be  a  vote  or  two  as  to  just  what 
we  ought  to  do  about  that  feature  of  it 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  might  say  that 
Lf  any  Member  on  either  side  told  me  he 
did  not  want  Calendar  Wednesday  dis- 
pensed with.  I  would  not  put  him  in  the 
poeition  of  having  to  object  to  a  unani- 
mous-coiuent  request  that  it  be  dis- 
pensed With ;  in  other  words.  I  feel  that 
then  I  should  not  make  the  request 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  desire  for  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  to  be  exercised  next  week 
and.  If  so,  I  desire  to  give  the  House  as 
much  notice  in  advance  as  I  can,  which 
I  am  doing  on  this  occasion,  by  notifying 
the  House  that  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  if 
reached  will  be  the  depressed  areas  bill 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  t 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
observation  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  consider  the  depressed  areas  bill  to 
be  of  great  importance,  and  even  if  we 
lose  a  day  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 
that  would  not  be  very  meaningful  at 
the  present  time  because  that  is  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
which  does  not  become  effective  before 
July  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  announcing 
the  program  I  did  not  want  to  get  into 
a  colloquy  with  my  friend  from  Indiana 
on  that  question,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  very  well  given  the 
other  side. 

If  any  action  parliamentarily  is  taken 
on  Wednesday  that  stops  the  depressed 
areas  bill  from  coming  up,  of  course 
other  than  a  motion  to  adjourn,  then  we 
continue  with  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  biU.  If  all  of  Wednesday 
is  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  bill 
that  might  be  called  up  on  that  day. 
to-wit.  the  depressed  areas  bill,  if  it  is 
reached  in  the  call  of  the  committees, 
then  on  Thursday  we  continue  with  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that  bill. 
il  there  is  time  available  next  week,  we 


will  take  up  H.R.  11713.  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  relation  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  make  the  usual  reservations  ttiai 
oonference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  change  or  addi- 
tions to  the  program  will  be  announced 
later  on  as  qxiickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Is  there  a  conference 
feport  slated  for  action  this  afternoon'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  there  i^  a 
conference  report  coming  up  on  the 
Commerce     Depaitment     appropriation 

bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  had  understood  that 
was  coming  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yea.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  a^ed  that  QUtstion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  IX  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro^e,  aiul 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chai: 
Mr.  FoRAND,  Chairman  of  tiie  Comaiittee 
Of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  tlie  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that"  ConimitLet- 
having  had  imder  con.sideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10213'  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  halt  the  serious  slump 
In  residential  construction,  to  increase 
both  on-site  and  off-site  job  opportu- 
nities, to  help  achieve  an  expanding  full 
employment  economy,  and  to  broaden 
horaeownership  opportunities  for  the 
American  people,  pursuant  to  Houm' 
Resolution  498.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tlie  rule,  ihc 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH  Mr  Speaker  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill^ 

Mr  McDONOUGH  I  am.  Mr 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr    McDoNOUGH    moves   to   recommit    the 

bill  H  R  10213  to  the  Commttiee  on  BankinR 
and  Currency  with  instructions  t*  report  the 
l.ame  back  to  the  H-iuse  forthwith  with  the 
t  'Hewing  amendments: 

Page  7,  line  24.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  8.  insert  ":  and"  after  the  quota- 
ti'^n  marks  in  line  8  and  Insert  aftt-r  line  8 
the  followlntf 

■(4  by  addiiiki;  at  the  end  thereof  (alter 
the  sentence  added  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section!  the  fillowlng  new  sentence:  "Not- 
MUhstandlng  any  other  provision  of  this 
lection,  the  Association  shall  not  purchase 
t>r  make  a  commitment  to  purchase  under 
this  subsection  any  mortgage  covering; 
housing  with  respect  to  which  there  is  ( or  Is 
permitted  to  be)  any  discrimination  against 
purchase,  rental,  or  occupancy  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  national 
Origin."  ■' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

'1  he  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
were — yeas  139,  nays  23.5.  not  votmg  56, 
as  follows 

I  Roll  No.  591 


YEAS— 139 

Adair 

Dora.  N  T 

Mln.-^haU 

Allen 

Dwyer 

Sioore 

Andersen 

Feu ton 

Mtimma 

Minn 

Pino 

NeLarn 

Arends 

Pord 

Norblad 

AuchincloAs 

Prclinghuysen 

O'Hiira,  111. 

Avery 

Fulton 

OBmers 

Ajrre* 

0.1b*rt 

ObU  rtag 

Baldwin 

Glenn 

PlUlOtl 

n.^rr 

Ooodell 

P'.rr.le 

B.uss    N  H 

Grlfflu 

Qule 

Bate* 

Grow* 

Ray 

Baumhart 

Oubaer 

Re«^e,  Tern 

Becker 

Halleck 

R*?e».  Kans 

llf  Icher 

Halpern 

fU,b\aon 

Ht-niiett    Mi'  .'1 

H.a.e\ 

Ruge.-s    .Vfn«.s 

B*ntley 

Henderson 

Rooaeve.t 

B«rry 

H«M 

St  Oeorge 

Betts 

Hlestand 

Santangelo 

Bolton 

Hoeven 

Saylor 

Boach 

HofTmai:    111 

ScheiuK 

Bow 

Huffman.  Mich 

Schwengei 

Bray 

Holt 

Short 

Bnxjmneld 

Holtzri.,in 

Simpson.  Ill, 

Brown   Ohio 

Ho  ran 

Smith    Calif. 

Budge 

Hoanier 

SijrlnKer 

Uvrnes,  Wis 

Jenaen 

Stratton 

c.ihill 

Johansen 

Tttber 

Oinfleid 

J  idd 

Tejigue,  Calif. 

Oannon 

Kaarna 

TeUer 

Cede  r  berg 

Keith 

Thotnson,  Wyo 

Teller 

Knox 

Tollefaon 

f  haiiiberiH:;. 

Kv; 

Vanlk 

Chenoweth 

Ijiirrt 

Van  Pelt 

Chiperfleld 

l^UKeii 

V,.n  Zxnrix. 

Church 

Ldtlii 

W^lnwngh: 

Collier 

I  :ndBay 

W^.,hauser 

Conte 

1^1  pRconi  b 

Wen  ver 

Corbett 

Mcculloch 

Wet. 

Cunningham 

McDonough 

Westlrtud 

furtin 

Mack,  111 

Wharton 

Curtis.  Mu.*'; 

Mallliard 

Wldnal! 

Cnirlls,  Mo 

Mny 

Wilson 

Dague 

.M  fader 

Witi^row 

DercMnlan 

Merrow 

Younger 

Drrwlnsk! 

MIrhel 

Zelenko 

Dixon 

Mi:iiken 
NAYS    -235 

Abbltt 

nadd.irlo 

Haley 

Abemethy 

Daniel* 

H*.'dy 

Addonizlo 

Dtivis,  Oe 

Harris 

Albert 

Davis.  Tenn 

HarrlMju 

a:  ford 

Dawson 

Hays 

Alger 

Delanev 

Hechler 

Anderson, 

Dent 

Hemphill 

Mont. 

Denton 

Harlong 

Andrews 

Dlggs 

Hogan 

Anfuso 

Dlngell 

Hohfleld 

A«hley 

Donohue 

Holland 

Aahmore 

Dorn.  S  C 

Huddles  ton 

A.iptnall 

Downing 

Hull 

BiUlev 

Doyle 

Ikard 

Baker 

DulBki 

Inoii',  e 

B.i.rlUK 

Durham 

Irwin 

Barre-t 

Edmondson 

Jarman 

BaK.s.  Tenn 

Ellott 

Jennings 

Beckworth 

Everett 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bennett   k;.i 

Evins 

Johr.scn.  Colo. 

Blarnik 

Pallon 

Johnson   Md 

Blltch 

Farb8te;n 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Boggs 

Faacell 

Jonaa 

BoUnd 

Peli{han 

J  ones.  Mo. 

Boiling 

Fisher 

Karsten 

Bow>s 

Flood 

Karth 

Bradcma.s 

Flynn 

Kasem 

Breeding 

Flynt 

Ka.'.tenmeier 

Brewster 

Pogarty 

Kee 

Bro<-k 

Foley 

Keliy 

Brooks   La 

Porand 

KUgore 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Forrester 

King,  Call  f 

Brown.  Oa 

Fountain 

King,  Utah 

Brown   Mo 

Frledel 

Klraan 

Broyhill 

Oallagher 

Kit.  hln 

Burke,  Ky 

Oarmata 

KUiCzynskl 

Burke,  Mass 

Gary 

I.andrum 

Byrne,  Pa 

Oa  things 

Irftne 

Camahan 

O«orge 

Ijinkford 

Casey 

Oialmo 

Lennon 

Clark 

Grannhan 

Lesmskl 

CoRd 

Gr»y 

I>  vertng 

C;ohelan 

Green,  Oreg 

Ubonati 

Colmer 

Green,  Pa 

Ix>.er 

Cook 

Grlfflths 

McCorTiiack 

Cramer 

Hagen 

MrDowell 

1960 

McFall 

McGlnlev 

MrCtOvern 

M'-Sween 

Mnrtlonald 

Machrowlcz 

Madden 

Muhon 

Maralwll 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Mont»n 
MoorbeAd 
Morgan 
Morris.  Okla. 
.Morrison 
Mu-sb 
M  iller 
M'lrphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
NU 

Norrell 
OBrien.Ill. 
OBrien    N  Y 
OHiira.  Mich 
O'Konskl 
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ONetU 
Oliver 

Paasniun 
Pafman 
Perkln* 
Pfoat 

Phllbin 

Poage 

Puff 

Porter 

Powell 

Prenlon 

Price 

Prokop 

Purinskl 

Quigley 

Rains 

RandHM 

Re '.IBS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riley 

Riven>.  Alaska 

R:-.  ers,  S  C 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  C.0I0 

Rij^ers    Pla 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Selden 

Shelley 


Sheppaxd 

Shipley 

akea 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Kana. 

Smltii.  Miaii. 

Spence 

StHisgers 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

Thomas 

Tliomp.tou.  N 

Thornberry 

ToU 

TYirable 

Tuck 

Udall 

Oilman 

Utt 

Vinson 

Walt« 

Whi:«ner 

Whttten 

Wler 

Williams 

WUlls 

W.nstead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablockt 


/ 


NOT    VOTING      56 


Alexander 

Btadma 

Barry 

BoDn«r 

Boykin 

Buekley 

Burdlck 

Burleson 

Chelf 

Coffin 

Cooley 

IVvtne 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Krazler 

Gavin 

Grant 

Hargls 

Harmon 


H.beri 

JackHon 

Jones.  AUi 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kllday 

Kowal.sk  1 

Ijifore 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

MagnuMjn 

Martin 

Mason 

Miller,  N  Y 

Moeller 

Montoya 

Moms.  N 

Moulded 

Pelly 


Mex 


Pilcher 

Rabaut 

K:ehlman 

R'.'beru! 

R'jgers,  Tex. 

Hooney 

&  lierer 

Scott 

&ler 

Smith,  Va 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teasue   Tex 

TTioinpson    Ln 

Thompaoi;   Tex 

Waller 

Wampier 

Vouiig 


So  tlie  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  Cleric  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote 

Mr    Lafore  for    with  Mr    Hebert  a^aiUKt 
Mr    Buckley  for    wiUi  Mr    Walter  against 
Mr    Devlne   f.>r    with   Mr    Pilcher  aj?ainst 
Mr     Mclntlre   for,   with    Mr    TTiompsfm    of 

Texas  against 

Mr      PeUy     fur,     with     Mr      Thompson     of 

Louisiana  against 

Mr  Taylor  for,  with  Mr   Bonner  ag.'iliist 
Mr   Jarkaon  for.  with  Mr   M"Mtoya  against 
Mr     Dool^    for,    with    Mr     Moms   of    New 

Mexico  against 

Mr     Miller    of    New    York    fir     with    Mr 

Burdlck  against 

Mr    Kilburn  for    with  Mr    Mi^ller  itgalnst 
Mr    Ma»on  for    with  Mr    Chelf  against. 
Mr    Scherer  for    with  Mr 
Mr    Oavln  for.  with  Mrs 


R.'\rmon  against. 
SulMvan  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Fmxler  with  Mr   Barry 
Mr    Moulder  with  Mr  Martin. 
Mr   Alexander  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr   Scott  with  Mr    Riehlman 

Mr     HOLTZMAN    changed    his    vote 
from  'nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.      MAHON     and     Mr      ANFUSO 
changed  their  votes  from  'yea'  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER      The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPENCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
CVa 562 


The  Question  was  LakMi.  and  there 
«ere  yeas  214.  nays.  163.  answered 
•  present     1.  not  voting  52.  as  follows; 


Addonizlo 
Albert 
Alford 
.^nder8on 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ar.ruso 
A.shley 
A-spiiiaii 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Blatiuk 
BUtcb 


Boiaind 

BoUlng 

Bowles 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex 

Brown  Ga 

Brown.  Mo 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke   Mass 

Byrne.  Pa 

Canfield 

Camahan 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corbet  t 

Daddario 

Daniel!- 

Dav,^*.  I  ei.ii 

D;  »SoJ; 

l>.';ane\ 

Dent 

Denton 

Disss 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

D.rn.  N  Y 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Durham 

Kdmiindson 

Elliott 

Everett 

F\in6 

r»;;on 

F,irb«teln 

Fa."»cei  1 

Feijfhan 

Flno 

Hood 

F.ynu 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Fucand 

Forrefiter 

Fountain 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallaghei 


Abbltt 

Abernethv 

Adalr 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen. 

Minn 
Arends 
A.shmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Barry 
Bass   N  H 
Bate* 
Buumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Fla 
Bennett,  Mlcb 
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Garmatz 
George 

Glalnio 

Gilbert 

Uranahan 

Gray 

Greer.   Oreg 

Green,  Pa 

Grifflthfi 

Hagen 

Hal  per  D 

Hargis 

Harris 

Hn.\-^ 

He^.ley 

Heciiier 

Hemphill 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Uoltrmau 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwlii 

Jarman 

Jennlng^ 

Jnhiisoii   C  alii 

Juhnsou.  Colo 

Johnson.  Wis 

J'^ne5    Mo 

Kiirsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenrneier 

Kee 

Keliy 

Kllgore 

King,  Can: 

Klrwan 

Kluczyuski 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lesinskl 

Levering 

Llbtmatl 

l>Taer 

McCormack 

McDowel; 

McFail 

McGoTern 

Macdonald 

Machrowics; 

Mack 

Madden 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller,  Cit*m 

Miller. 

George  P 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moiiagan 
Moore 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morris,  Okla 
Morrison 

NATS— 185 

Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 

Brcif-k 

BrLKiks,  Lh 

BrcK^mfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Budge 

Byrnes,  WKs. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 


Moss 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nlz 

Norblad 

O  Brien,  111. 

O'Brien,  N  Y 

O-Hara.111. 

OUara.Mlch 

O-NeUl 

Oliver 

Patinan 

Perkins 

PfO!<t 

PhUbin 

Poa^e 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinskl 

Qulgley 

Rains 

Randall 

Rrus.s 

Rhodes   Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers  Ma«s 

Roosevelt 

Rosienkowsk: 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shepimrd 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith   Iowa 

Smith.  Miss 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubb!efleld 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson   N.J 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimbie 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Wainwrtgnt 

WatU 

Westland 

Whitcner 

Wler 

Willis 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zeienko 


Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo, 

Dftgue 

Davis,  Ga 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Dixon 

Dorn,  S  C 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Fen ton 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Pord 

Frelinghuysen 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Glenn 

Goodell 


ni. 


Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hardy 

HarrLon 

Henderson 

Her  long 

Hess, 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Uoflman, 

Holt 

Horan 

lioamer 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kenrns 

Keith 

King.  Utah 

Kitchin 

KnoK 

Kyi 

Laird 

Laudrum 

Langen 

L»itta 

Lennon 


Lindsay 
Lipscomb 

McClillocn 

McDonough 

McGinley 

McSweec 

Mahon 

UalUlard 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

UUliken 

Minf>hail 

Muir.ma 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norrell 

OKonskl 

Osmers 

OKtertag 

Passman 

PiUion  , 

Pirnle 

Pofl 

Quip 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans 

Rhodes  ArU. 

Riley 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 


Roger*.  Fla. 

St   George 

Saylor 

Scbenck 

Scherer 

Schweugel 

Kiort 

BlmpBon.   111. 

Smith   Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Va 

Springer 

Stratton 

Taber 

Teagtie,  Calif 

Thomson,  Wvo 

Tuck 

VU 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walihauser 

Weaver 

We.s 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

Williams 

Wilson 

W  instead 

Wi  throw 

Younger 


ANSWERED    PRESENT" — 1 
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.Alexander 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Burleson 

Chelf 

Coffin 

Cooley 

Devlne 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Frazier 

Gavin 

Grant 

Harmon 

Hubert 

Hoffman.  Mich 


Jackson 

Jones,  Aia 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kiiday 

Kowalskl 

Lafore 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Magnuson 

Martin 

Ma.son 

Miller.  N  Y 

Moeller 

Montoya 

Moms,  N 

Moulder 

Pelly 


Mex 


Pucher 

Rabaut 

Riehlman 

Robert* 

Rogers  Trx 

Rooney 

Scott 

SUer 

SiiUlvan 

Taylor 

Teagtie,  Tex 

Thompson,  La 

Thompson.  Tex 

Walter 

Wampier 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr    Keogh  for    with  Mr.  Lafore  against 
Mr    Walter  for.  with  Mr.  Devlne  against 
Mr    Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Mclntlre  against 
Mr   Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 
Mr   Rabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 
Mr    Pilcher  for.  with  Mr.  Jackson  again*! 
Mr   Wampier  for,  with  Mr   Dooley  against 
Mr   Rooney  for,  with  Mr    Scott  against 
Mr  Frazler  for  with  Mr  Alexander  against 
Mr    Jones  of   Alabama   for,   with  Mr    Mc- 

MiUan  against 

Mr    Moulder  ror.  with  Mr    Coffin  against 
Mr.   Bonner   for,    with   Mr.    Miller   of    New 

York  against. 

Mr     Roberts    for.    with     Mr      Hoffman    of 

Mlchlg.in  against 

Mrs  Sullivan  for.  with  Mr.  Slier  against. 
Mr  Multer  for.  with  Mr  Kilburn  against 
Mr   TTirimpson  of  TexsE  for.  with  Mr   Gavin 

against 

Mr.  Thompson  ol   Louisiana  for.  with  Mr. 

Mason  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr      Morris     of     New     Mexico     with     Mr 
Riehlman 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  tiie  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  KiLBtntN].  If  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea." 
I  desire  to  withdraw  my  vote  and  answer 
"present." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motiCNi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  SpeakM".  I  could  not 
let  this  moment  pass  without  comment. 
The  Republicans  tried  to  tack  an  amend- 
ment on  the  housing  bill  on  civil  rights. 
After  their  strong  support  for  this 
amendment  which  they  have  demon- 
strated, I  hope  they  will  now  also  with 
equal  sincerity  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion for  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  need  just  30  more  of 
those  sincere  Republican  signatures  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor.  Today  would 
be  an  excellent  day  to  sign. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  8PENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  OTEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  SEAMEN  PICKETING  OP 
UAR  SHIP  "CLEOPATRA" 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re/ise  and  extend 
my  ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  State  Department  to  pro- 
tect the  livelihood  of  American  sea- 
men. It  has  become  necessary  for  them 
to  do  something  to  protect  themselves: 
to  call  worldwide  attention  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  policy  of  boycott  by 
the  Arab  countries  against  American 
ships  that  touch  Israeli  ports,  these 
American  ships  and  seamen  suffer  eco- 
nwnic  loss  and  privation.  They  have 
made  evident  that  two  can  play  at  the 
same  game  by  picketing  the  Cleopatra. 
a  UAR  ship  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  State  Department  contends  that 
the  boycotts  and  blockades  are  a  matter 
f»r  the  U.N. — this  despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  has  admitted  that  he 
can  do  nothing  with  Nasser. 

The  presimiption  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  picketing  is  regarded 
abroad  as  a  political  demonstration  re- 
lated to  the  United  Arab  restrictions 
against  Israel  is  unfortunate.  That  com- 
plex foreign  policy  questions  are  in- 
volved is  similarly  unfortunate.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  courts  in  this  country 
have  three  times  denied  injunctions 
against  the  pickets,  one  as  late  as  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  is  evidence  that  it  is 
considered  a  legitimate  labor  dispute. 
That  questions  of  foreign  policy  are  in- 
volved is  incidental  to  the  main  ques- 
tion stated  by  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the 
International  Seafarer's  Union,  that 
many  U.S.  seamen  had  lost  jobs  because 
of  the  Arab  boycott. 


Rather  than  deplore  this  picketing  or 
fleellng  embarrassed,  I  suggest  that 
strong  representation  should  be  made  to 
the  Arab  countries  to  refrain  from  boy- 
ootting  American  ships  that  touch 
Israeli  ports. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1961 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  10234)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
Of  the  House  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 


CoNrauLHcx  Rii^tT  iH.  Rept    No    1558  i 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
Rgreelng  votea  of  the  two  Hovisea  on  the 
amendmenU  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
10234)  making  approprlatlona  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related  agenclea 
tor  the  flacal  yesj-  ending  June  30.  1961.  and 
ror  other  purpoeea.  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  resjjectlve 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment* numbered  1.  2.  21,  25,  30.  and  31 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
Tsered  3,  4,  16,  19.  38.  and  32,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5;  That  the  Hovue 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•17,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
ae:ree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$4,069,000";  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •»2.761.600".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said  amend- 
ment Insert  "114.500.000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  9 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propKOaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$8,045,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment   insert    "$1,253,000"      and    the    Senate 
a^ee  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  11 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1 1 ,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,202,000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  14  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$22,567,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  nvunbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $29,501,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  17;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$2,688,681,500";  and  the 
Senate   agree   to   the  same 

Amendment  numbered  18  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowi; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,679,383,264  47";  and  the  ben- 
ate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  20  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "$18,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$46  042,900";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  24  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$6,262,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  fmm  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$5,250,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  29  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  stmendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  profxjsed  by  said  amend- 
ment in-iert  ■$16. 363.000'  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  12,  13,  23. 
and  27 

Prince  H    Prtston, 
Albert  Thomas. 
Clarknce  Cannon. 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
John  Tabek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Spessard  L    Holland, 
Allen  J   Ellende«. 
Warren  O    Magnuson, 
ESTis  KtrAtTvia. 
Carl  Hatden. 
MABOAarr  Chase  Smith, 
Styles  Briixjes. 
Levehett  Saltonstall,  • 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  t'wo  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  10234)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Ojm- 
inerce  and  related  agencies  fur  the  fiacai  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  re^mmended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report  ivs  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely; 

title  I— departmewt  or  (xjmmebci 
General  administration 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Aniendment  No.  1 :  Deletes  language  pru- 
pofced    by    the   Senate   for   official   entertain- 
ment expenses. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $2,660,875 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$J,822,400  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Office  of  Field  Services 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $2  584.000 
as     proposed     by     the     Senate     instead     of 
$2,415,025  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  the  Cennus 
.Ameiidment  No    4     Appropriates  $8,898,500 
n<i     proposed     by     the     Senate     Instead     of 
$8,947,500  as  pn>p<«ed  by  the  Hovlh* 

Coaat  and  Gtodrtic  Survey 
Aniendment  No  5;  Appropriates  $17,400  000 
Instead    of    $18,000,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Btnate   and   $15,900,000  as  pro(xjaed   by    the 

House 

Bu-r'tr'i  and  Defemte  Services 
Administration 

Amendment  No  6;  Appropriate.-;  $4,060,000 
Instead  of  $4,366  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $3,772,000  as  proi>>scd  by  the 
House. 

Bureau  o)  Foreign  Co'nmerce 

Amendment  No  7  Appropriates  $2,761  600 
Instead  of  $3  139  100  as  prop'ieed  by  the 
Senate  and  $2  384  100  as  proposed  by  the 
Hotise 

Maritime  activities 
Salaries  and  Elxpenses 

AmendmenU  Nos.  8,  9,  10.  aikd  11;  Ap- 
propriate $14,500,000  instead  of  $14. 9^20 .SO") 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $14,125,335  a* 
proposed  by  the  House,  within  limitations  as 
follows;  Administrative  expenses,  $8,045,000 
instead  of  $8,088,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  $8,009,700  as  proposed  by  the  H'>use 
maintenance  of  shipyard  faclHUes  and  op- 
eration of  wBrchou.ses.  $!  253.000  insU-ad  of 
$1,320,800  as  propoR«<l  by  the  Stnate  and 
$1.190  835  as  proposed  by  tJie  House:  and  Re- 
-serve  fleet  expenses,  $5  202  000  Instead  of 
$5,514,000  as  prop<jsed  by  'he  Senate  and 
•4  92t  800  a<(  proposed  by  the  House 

Maritime  training 
Amendment  No    12     Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

General  provisions — Maritime  activities 
Amendment  No    13;   Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Patent  Office 
Ar-jendment    No.    14:     Appropriates    $22- 
567,500  Instead  of  $22,600  000  as  proposed  by 
the    Senate   and    $22  535  000    ns    proposed    by 
the  House. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Limitation  on  General  Administrative 

Expenses 
Amendment  No.  15;  Provides  limitation  of 
$29. '.9 1.500    Instead    of    $28  900.000    as    pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $29,283  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


Repayable  Advances  to  the  Highway  Tru£t 
Fund 

Aniendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $160,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$200,000,000  a*  propoBCd  by  tlie  House. 

Federal -aid  Highways  {Trust  Fund) 
Amendments  Nos.  17,  18,  and  19;  Appro- 
priate $2,688,691,500  Instead  of  $2,689,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $3,687383,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  of  which  the  part 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall  be  $1,579,383,- 
264  47  instead  of  $1,579,691,764.47  as  proposed 
by  the  -Senate  and  $1,579,074,764.47  as  pro- 
pi^sed  by  the  House:  and  provides  $10,000,000 
for  reimbursement  of  stims  expended  for 
emergpnry  repair  of  highways  and  bridges  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $9,000,000 
US  proposed  by  the  House 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Research  and  Technical  Services 

Amendment    No     20      Appropriates    $18- 

800,000  Instead  of  $19  600,000  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate  and  $18,000,000  as  propxjsed  by  the 

House 

Research  and  Technlc&l  Services  (Special 

Foreign  Currency  Program ) 

Amendment  No.  21 ;  Deletes  language  pro- 
l>j;.ed  by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $1,030,000 
for  Uic  purchase  of  fL>relgn  currencies  T?ie 
committee  of  conference  has  deferred  appro- 
priations for  this  purpwse  so  that  the  objec- 
tives Of  the  program  may  be  given  further 
study. 

Wratf.fr  Bureau 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  22  Appropriates  $46- 
042  900  Instead  of  $48,100  000  as  proposed  by 
The  Senate  and  $43  985,900  as  proposed  by 
the  House 

Research  and  Development 
Amendment  No.  23;   Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  24  Appropriates  $6J262,- 
500  Instead  of  $7,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $5,025,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  The  committee  of  conference  Is 
agreed  that  flying  siifety  should  be  given 
priority  over  beginning  new  research  pro- 
grams, and  has  allowed  the  $300,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  additional  flight 
time  and  lii&trumentauon  of  aircraft. 

Amendment  No  25  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  making  funds  available 
until  expended. 

Establishment  of  Meteorological  Facilities 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $5,250.- 
000  Instead  of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

TnXE  III — INDEPENDENT   AGENCIES 

Sainf    Lawrence   Seaway   Development 
Corporation 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment 

Small  Business  Administration 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendments  Nos.  28  and  29:  Appropriate 
$5,597,000  as  prop<jsed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $5,201,000  as  proposed  by  the  House;  and 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  $16,363,000  Instead 
of  $17,563,000  as  propi>6ed  by  the  Senate  and 
$15,763,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  from 
the  revolving  fund. 

Revolving  Fund 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $50,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $47,920,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
additional  capital. 

Grants   for   Research    and   Management 
Counseling 

Amendment  No.  31:  Deletes  approprtatJon 
of  $3,080,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Tariff  Commission 

Amendment  No.  32:  Apptroprlates  |2,4&5.- 
000  as  iwoposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$2,295  000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise. 

Primck    H.    Pkkston, 
Ajlbert  Tbomas, 
Clarence  Cantcoi*. 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
JoHM  Tabek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
r>ort  the  first  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  10,  line 
8,  Insert  ":  Protnded,  That  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  the  unobligated  balance  at  the 
appropriation  'Ship  construction  (liquida- 
tion of  contract  authorisation)  maritime 
activities,'  may  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  providing  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  for  the  Memorial 
Chapel  at  King's  Point.  New  York  (62  Sut 
172)  •• 

Mr,  PRESTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  bill  cwn- 
pare  in  its  present  fonn  with  the  bill  Uie 
House  sent  to  the  other  body  ? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  make 
a  statement  on  that  point.  The  budget 
estimates  on  this  bill  were  $799,615,000 
The  House  reduced  that  to  $760,522,235. 
a  cut  of  $39,092,765. 

The  Senate  bill  further  reduced  the 
amounts  from  $760,522,235  to  $738,388.- 
300  through  the  device  of  cutting  the 
repayable  advance  to  the  highway  trust 
fund:  and  that  was  made  possible  due 
to  the  fact  that  two  points  of  order  were 
made  on  the  floor  against  forest  high- 
ways and  public  lands  highways  because 
the  language  the  Budget  sent  us  under- 
took to  put  those  two  categories  under 
the  trust  fund.  Points  of  order  were 
made  that  knocked  them  out:  conse- 
quently the  Senate  was  then  m  a  posi- 
tion to  reduce  the  repayable  advance  to 
the  ti'ust  fund  appropriation  by  $40 
miUion.  So  that  is  the  method  they 
used  to  reduce  our  total.  However.  I 
may  say  we  further  reduced  the  bill  in 
conference  from  $738,388,300  in  the 
Senate  bill  to  $729,624,375,  a  reduction 
of  $8,763,925  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
conferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  on  the  basis  of 
the  budget  estimate? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  No.  The  budget 
estimate  was  $799,615,000.  We  are 
down  to  $729,624,375.  or  a  reduction  in 
the  bill  of  $69,990,625  from  the  way  it 
originally  came  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  that  compare 
with  spending  for  the  same  purpose  for 
the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  appropriation 
last  year  was  $1,081,097^0.  It  is  now- 
down  to  $729,624,375,  a  reduction  of 
$351,473,525. 
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Mr.  0R06S.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Cleric  will  repeal; 
the  next  amendznoit  in  dlsagreonent. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Senate  ftmenrtTTkBPt  No.  13.  On  page  12. 
line  11,  Inaert  "No  oocmnon  oanier  by  water 
subject  to  the  Sblpping  Act  of  1916,  am 
amended:  the  Mer^ant  Marine  Act  of  1996, 
ae  amamted:  or  any  other  Act;  shall  directly 
or  Indirectly  lesue  any  ticket  or  pckoe  for  the 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  to  any 
official  or  employee  ot  the  United  States  Oov- 
emnvent  (military  or  civilian)  or  to  any 
member  of  their  Immediate  families,  travel- 
ing as  a  passenger  on  any  ship  i^Wng  under 
the  American  flag  In  foreign  commerce  or  In 
ootnmerce  between  the  United  States  and  Its 
Territories  and  possessions:  except  that  this 
restrlctl(»  shall  not  apply  to  persons  Injured 
In  accidents  at  sea  and  physicians  and 
nurses  attandlng  such  pwrsons.  and  persons 
rsscued  at  sea,  and  except  that  this  restric- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  persons  referred  Ui  In 
section  406(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1086,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  114A(B) ).  relat- 
ing to  stMUDshlp  companies  carrying  malls 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing In  this  ssctlon  shall  prevent  the  Umted 
States  OoTeroBMiit  from  entering  Into  con- 
tracttial  arrangements  with  said  cocnpcuiles 
for  reduced  transportation  rates  Involving 
the  traTellng  sapeases  of  those  Oovermnent 
employees  (military  or  olvlllan)  when  such 
transportation  costs  are  paid  for  by  the 
United  States  Ooverzunent.  Any  person  or 
corporation  who  knowingly  violates  this  hsc- 
tlon  shall  upon  conviction  thereto  be  fined 
not  less  than  •dOO  nor  more  than  $10,000  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Courts  for  each  such 
Tkrfatlon." 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  Insist  on  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  niim- 
bered  13. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  23  On  page  18, 
line  13,  Insert  "Including  the  transfer  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  without  payment 
therefor,  ot  one  aircraft." 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  23.  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  27  Page  22.  line 
17.  Insert  " :  Provided,  That  the  next  audit  of 
such  Corporation  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  be  for  the  period  July  1.  196«. 
through  December  31,  i960,  and  thereerter 
such  audits  shall  be  for  each  calendar  yeaj-  " 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  27,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARRY   ALPERT  ON  THE   GOVERN- 
MENT'S GROWING  RECOONmON 
OP  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Mr.    PORTER.      Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my    re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ortgon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  moet  of 
our  effort,  both  private  and  public,  goes 
to  advance  our  knowledge  in  the  non- 
huaian  sciences  and  not  where  we  most 
ne^  It,  namely,  the  various  social 
sciences. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Harry  Alpert,  dean  of 
graduate  school  and  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Oregon,  writes 
enoouraglngly  about  "the  Government's 
growing  recognition  of  social  science" 
in  the  January  1960  issue  of  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science. 

We're  making  some  progress,  but  congres- 
sloilal  confusion — 


says  Dr.  Alpert — 

regarding  social  science  has  by  no  means 
beeh  completely  eliminated  Negative  atti- 
tudes still  persist  and  need  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Under  a  previous  consent  I  am  includ- 
ing the  text  of  his  article : 

Thc     OOVSaNMKNT'S     OSOWINO     RCCOONmoN 

or  Social  Sczxmcs 

(By  Harry  AlfMrti 
Abstract:  Important  new  developments 
have  strengthened  the  standing  of  the  social 
sciences  in  the  Federal  Oovernment.  His- 
torical analysis  emphasizes  the  recency  of 
the  Oovemmenfs  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional contributions  of  social  science  re- 
search. Significant  progress  has  been  made 
despite  critical  fluctuations.  Plve  factors 
contributing  to  the  more  favored  govern- 
mental position  of  social  science  research 
are  (1)  changing  congressional  attitudes: 
(2)  acceptance  of  the  social  sciences  at  the 
White  House  level;  (3)  Inclusion  of  the  so- 
cial sciences  as  part  of  broad  deflnltlona  of 
sclehtlflc  disciplines:  (4)  the  general  poet- 
sputnik  Interest  In  American  educaUon, 
and  (5)  the  concern  with  redressing  im- 
balances In  American  higher  education 
Research  support  for  the  social  sciences  Is 
growing  but  a  critical  shortage  remains  in 
funds  for  fellowships  and  assistantshlps 
The  social  sciences  approach  the  next  decade 
In  a  climate  of  acceptance  and  encourage- 
ment. 

"TSiey  never  had  It  so  good  •  This  vernac- 
ular phrase  may  startle  grammarians,  but  It 
describes  accurately  the  present  position  of 
the  social  sciences  with  respect  to  support 
and  Interest  by  the  Federal  Government 
As  the  result  of  Important  new  develop- 
ments which  have  served  to  consolidate  the 
standing  of  the  social  sciences  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  there  Is  every  likelihood 
that  the  10  years  from  1950  to  1960  will  be 
viewed  as  the  "March"  decade  of  the  social 
sciences.  March,  according  to  folk  weather 
lore,  ccmies  In  like  a  Hon  and  goes  out  like 
a  lamb.  Similarly,  the  1960-8  may  be  said 
to  have  ccwne  In  with  a  roaring  an  U  pa  thy 
to  the  social  sciences  and  to  be  departing 
with  attitudes  of  positive  Interest  and  quiet 
acceptance 

Tljat  It  has  taken  so  long  for  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  to  develop  a  modus  vlvendi 
with  the  social  sciences  is  quite  Ironical,  for 
Its  involvement  in  social  research  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  U.S.  Constitution.  By 
providing  for  a  decennial  census  and 
making  this  count  of  the  population  the 
basis  for  representation  In  Congress,  our 
Poumding  Fathers  made  a  social  science  ac- 
tivity the  ultimate  basis  of  political  power  ' 


'  see  Don  K  Price  ■Government  and  Sci- 
ence- (New  York:  New  York  University  Press 
1954 >,  p   5. 


In  fact,  the  gathering,  analjrsls.  and  dissemi- 
nation of  social  and  economic  statistics  has 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  three  major  ways 
In  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  relates  It- 
self to  the  social  sciences.  The  other  two 
are:  exploitation  and  utilisation  of  the  find- 
ings and  results  of  social  research;  and  di- 
rect support  of  social  sciences  through  the 
Intramural  conduct  of  social  science  re- 
search In  the  Federal  Government's  own 
research  laboratories  and  units  or  through 
contracts  and  grants  for  extramural  social 
science  studies  at  colleges  and  universities, 
other  nonprofit  organizations,  and  business 
and  commercial  establishments 

PRX-woau)  WAS  n  status 
Up  to  'World  War  II.  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  social  sciences  con- 
sisted largely  of  the  first  two  of  these  func- 
tions, namely,  producing  mass  statistical 
series  and  exploiting  social  science  findings 
produced  outside  of  the  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  the  social  sciences 
played  a  modest  but  effective  role  In  the 
development  of  Government  powers  and  pro- 
granu.  Don  K.  Price  has  called  attention 
to  the  contribution  of  eoonomlc  and  sta- 
tistical series  In  the  growing  development 
of  the  regulation  of  business,  as  well  as  to 
the  Impact  of  John  R.  Commons'  Insti- 
tutional economics  on  labor  legUlatlon  and 
of  Charles  FrancU  Adams'  studies  on  the 
regulation  of  railroads  ' 

Even  as  late  as  1940.  the  Government's 
direct  activities  In  the  social  sclenoee  were 
still  predominantly  confined  to  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  sUtUtlcal  Information.' 
However,  the  roots  of  later  developmenu  In 
the  Government's  social  science  programs 
were  discernible  In  the  19a0'8  The  ap- 
pointment by  President  Hoover  of  a  research 
committee  on  recent  social  trends  provided 
significant  White  House  endorsement  of  a 
major  social  science  enterprise  F\irther 
impetus  for  governmental  support  of  the 
social  sciences  came  In  the  thirties  from  the 
practical  programs  of  the  New  Deal.  An 
outstanding  example  was  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Division  of  Program  Surveys 
which  assumed  the  leadership  in  Introduc- 
ing the  sample  Interview  survey  as  a  basic 
social  science  tool  and  as  an  Instrument 
of  governmental  policy 

IMPACT    or    WOKU)    WA«    11 

But  the  defense  mobilization  period  and 
World  War  II  itself  were  undoubtedly  the 
major  catalytic  evenu  leading  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government's  programs 
of  social  science  research.  The  events  of  the 
war  on  both  the  military  and  civilian  fronts 
and  the  problems  erf  postwar  adjustment  as 
they  affected  the  nation  and  the  Individual 
provided  the  social  sciences  with  dramatic 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  their  practical 
value  and  essential  role  in  modern  society 
A  brief  review  of  Ulustratlve  uses  of  social 
science  during  World  War  11  llsu  eight  ex- 
amples of  problem  areas  In  which  Important 
social  science  research  accomplishments  were 
achieved  soldier  orientation  and  morale: 
analysis  of  command  problems,  particularly 
among  Negro  troops;  more  efllclent  use  of 
psychiatry,  venereal  disease  control;  analysis 
of  the  American  soldier's  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, combat  performance,  and  response  to 
mass  communications;  evaluation  of  Japa- 
nese morale;  estimation  of  war  production 
requirements;  and  regulation  of  prices  and 
rationing  •     To   this  list  may   be  added    the 

Ibid  .  pp    11    12 

'The  several  paragraphs  which  follow  are 
adapted  from  the  author's  chapter  on  The 
Growth  of  .Social  Research  In  the  United 
States-  m  Daniel  Lerner.  editor.  "The  Human 
Meaning  of  the  Social  Sciences"  (New  York: 
Meridian  B(x>ks.  1959).  pp.  73-86. 

'  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  "Effective  Use 
of  Social  Science  Research  In  the  Federal 
.Services"  i  New  York :  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 1950). 
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me<lla  analysis  activities  of  the  Office  of  War 
Inf>nnatlon  and  the  Foreign  Broadcast  In- 
telligence Service;  the  propaganda  studies  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  various  Intelligence  agencies;  the 
surveys  of  war  bond  purchases  and  other 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  drives;  the 
tes'  liag  of  the  public  compi*henslon  of  gov- 
ernmental Information  mfflerlals;  and  re- 
search on  national  character  and  other  prob- 
len.s  related  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
bel  avloral  characteristics  of  foreign  peoples 

The  Inunedlate  postwar  period  of  demobili- 
zation witnessed  the  dismantling  and  dls- 
apfiearance  of  many  of  these  wartime 
programs  Dissatisfaction  with  the  limited 
accomplishments  of  some  of  these  social 
scliuice  activities  w.i8  expressed,  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  disillusionment  which  set 
In  when  excessive  promises  of  achievement 
were  unfulfilled  Social  scientists  became 
their  own  worst  enemies  by  promising  too 
much,  too  fast  and  accepting  funds  in  excess 
of  what  could  be  effectively  expended  More- 
over, the  social  sciences  have  suffered  from 
thtlr  minority  group  status  among  the  sci- 
entific disciplines  Like  minority  groups  on 
thf  labor  market  they  are  subject  to  the 
rula  of  "last  hired,  first  fired  "  Thim.  many 
social  science  programs  were  speedily  de- 
mobilized because  of  tlu-ir  relutlvcly  low 
priority  and  because  of  .-i  fullure  to  nppreclate 
thflr  long-rnhKe  implications  and  future 
cor  trlbutions 

nevertheless  slKnUlcunt  efforts  were  made 
to  continue  prognuns  whi<h  hiid  demon- 
striited  their  effectiveness  during  the  war 
Th!  Office  of  Naval  Research  created  shortly 
aft?r  World  War  II.  supp<irted  research  on 
manpower  problems,  personnel  and  training, 
group  morale,  orgunlzatlonal  structure,  and 
reliited  social  psychological  areas  The  Army 
cor, tinned.  In  abbreviated  form.  Its  studies 
of  opinions  and  attitudes  of  American  sol- 
diers The  new  Departrrent  of  the  Air  Force, 
prcud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  avia- 
tion psychology  program,  organized  units 
to  undertake  and  support  research  in  prob- 
lenis  of  selection  and  training,  manpower, 
leadership,  human  relations  and  morale, 
and  psychological  warfare  When  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Board  was  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  of  Defense  It  In- 
cluded  a   Committee  on    Human   Resources. 

However,  the  skepticism  and  disenchant- 
ment which  many  of  these  programs 
enj;endered  did  not  provide  a  favorable 
environment  for  their  persistent  growth  and 
development  There  set  In.  consequently,  a 
p)€rlod  of  recurring  ups  and  downs,  of  "acute, 
and  sometimes  critical  fluctuations,"  as 
Letnard  S  Cottrell.  Jr  ,  has  dc-^crlbed  It  "^  A 
"starts  and  fits"  pattern  became  evident  An 
activity  got  started  and  then  was  curtailed 
or  discontinued  when  some  Congressman  or 
general  threw  a  fit  The  Division  of  Re- 
search of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agi-ncy.  the  excellent  survey  research  unit 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Air 
Fo:-ce's  Human  Resources  Research  Institute 
at  Maxwell  Field  and  its  Personnel  and 
Triiinlng  Center  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
we-e  but  a  few  of  the  re.seaich  units  which 
exi)enenced  difficulty. 

Despite  the  on  again,  off  again  character 
of  some  of  these  programs,  the  long-term 
trend  was  toward  Increasing  appreciation  of 
the  social  .sciences  as  valuable  national 
assets.  As  the  postwar  pattern  of  extra- 
mural support  developed,  the  social  sciences, 
to<>.  received  encouragement,  although  not 
at  the  same  rate  and  magnitude  as  the 
ph)i4lcal  and  life  sciences. 

THK    "MABCH"    DECADE 

The  "Maroh"  decade.  1950-60.  will  perhaps 
be  viewed  historically  as  the  turning  point 


In  Federal  Goveriunent  recognition  of  the 
social  sciences  The  full  measure  erf  the 
change  frorn  the  "lion"  to  the  "lamb  "  phase 
of  this  decade  may  be  observed  in  comparing 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960 
with  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  In  the  former  legislation,  the  social 
sciences  are  Included  only  on  a  permissive 
basis  and  are  referred  to  only  as  other 
sciences  In  the  1958  act.  the  section  deal- 
ing with  graduate  fellowships  mentions  no 
limitations  whatsoever  with  respect  to  dis- 
ciplines. Moreover,  a  separate  title  provides 
for  research  and  experimentation  In  more 
effective  utilization  of  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  edu- 
cational purposes  This  act  also  reoognlEes 
the  Importance  of  improving  statistical  series 
In  the  field  of  education 

Note  must  be  taken,  also,  of  other  evl- 
dences  of  changing  attitudes  toward  the 
social  sciences,  such  as  the  e«iobllshment,  In 
December  1958.  of  an  Office  of  Soclnl  Sciences 
within  the  National  Science  Fvmiulatlon;  the 
apptilntment.  In  the  spring  of  1959,  of  a  eo- 
clnloKlft  President  Ui^an  Wilson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.'  n*  u  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board  and  the  cxpatulon  of  the 
BoclHl  science  research  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health    Education,  and  Welfare 

In  the  \ernnculnr  of  the  boxliy;  ring.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  social  sciences  were, 
for  several  years  definitely  "rocky  and  punch 
drunk,"  but  were  still  on  their  feet  when  the 
fight  wns  over.  They  linvc  survived  Cox 
committee  and  Reese  committee  Investiga- 
tions Tliey  have  endured  pariah  status  and 
Innumerable  reorganizations  They  have 
weathered  appropriation  storms  which 
threatened  to  cut  off  funds  for  studies  of 
child -reiu-lng  practices,  mother- iove  among 
lambs,  population  dynamics,  message  diffu- 
sion, and  other  projects  which  became  the 
pet  peeves  of  individual   legislators, 

MAJOR    DYNAMIC    FACTOES 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  major  factors 
that  account  for  the  more  favorable  position 
In  which  the  social  sciences  find  themselves 
at  the  end  of  this  decade.  1  am  able  to  Iden- 
tify five  Important  considerations:  (1) 
Changing  congressional  attitudes;  (2)  ac- 
ceptance of  the  social  sciences  at  the  White 
House  level:  (3)  Inclusion  of  the  social  sci- 
ences as  part  of  broad  umbrella  definitions 
of  scientific  disciplines;  (4)  the  general  post- 
sputnik  Interest  In  American  education:  and 
(5)  the  concern  with  redressing  the  Imbal- 
ances In  education  which  stemmed  from  the 
earlier,  almost  exclusive,  emphasis  on  natural 
science  and  mathematics.  Brief  comments 
on  each  of  these  five  factors  follow: 

CHANGING    CONGRESSIONAL    ATTITUDES 

In  his  report  on  the  crucial  Senate  debate 
In  1946  which  preceded  the  vote  to  exclude 
from  the  then  pending  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Science  Foundation  the  specific 
provision  which  created  a  Division  of  Social 
Sciences.  Ge<:)rge  A  Lundberg  concluded  that 
the  Senate  thought  of  the  social  sciences  as 
at  best  a  propagandist,  reformist,  evangel- 
ical sort  of  cult." '  The  unfortunate  pho- 
netic confusion  of  social  science  with  social- 
ism reinforced  such  viewpoints  Just  a  few 
years  later,  however,  more  positive  attitudes 
were  being  expressed.  In  1953.  the  Cox  com- 
mittee. In  Its  f^nal  report,  noted  the  special 
Importance  of  the  social  sciences  In  the 
contemporary  world      It  stated: 

•"It  Is  entirely  possible  that  in  a  time 
when  man's  mastery  over  the  physical  sci- 
ences threatens  him  with  possible  extermina- 
tion the  eventual  reward  from   the  pursuit 


of  the  social  sciences  may  prove  even  more 
Important  than  the  accomplishments  in  the 
physical  sciences.' 

Other  ImpKjrtant  turning  points  in  con- 
gressional expressions  toward  the  social  sci- 
ences were  the  vigorous  statements  by  Sen- 
ator EsTES  KxrAXTvxx's  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  In  1956.  1956.  and  1957; 
the  1956  recommendations  of  Representative 
Richard  Boixinc's  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report;  Senator  Httbert  Hum- 
phrey's report  to  the  Senate  In  1967  of  his 
experiences  in  the  Middle  East;  and  speeches 
by  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Representative 
Charles  O  Porter,  and  others'  This  year 
neither  House  of  Congress  raised  any  objec- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
request  for  92  million  for  support  of  basic 
research  in  the  social  sciences  In  flsail  year 
1960.  even  though  thU  represented  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  M60.000  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1950 
(The  actual  budgetary  allowance  for  social 
science  research  In  the  Notional  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1960  Is  •1600.- 
000  ) 

This  Is  an  encouraging  picture.  Indeed, 
But  congressional  confusion  regardlnfr  social 
science  has  by  no  means  been  completely 
eliminated.  Negative  attitudes  still  persist 
and  need  to  be  reckoned  wlUi  " 

WHrnc  Hotrax  mrxukST 
The  White  House,  lixi.  has  shown  Increas- 
ing Intere.st  in  the  support  of  the  social 
sciences.  In  his  etate  of  the  Union  messsfte 
delivered  on  January  9.  1959.  President  El- 
senhower expressed  his  dc-^lrc  to  undertake 
a  systematic  study  of  American  values,  goals, 
and  social  trends,  comparable  to  the  earlier 
Hoover  Committee  study. 

The  objective.  President  Elsenhower  said. 
would  be  "the  establishment  of  national 
goals  that  would  not  only  spur  us  on  to  our 
finest  efforts  but  would  meet  the  stern  test 
of  practicality."  He  hoped  that  this  new 
study  would  be  concerned,  among  other 
things,  "with  the  acceleration  of  our  econ- 
omy's growth  and  the  living  standards  of  our 
people,  their  health  and  education,  their 
better  assurance  of  life  and  liberty  and  their 
greater  opportunities."  He  noted  that  the 
report  of  Hoover's  Recent  Social  Trends 
Committee  "has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
has  had  a  beneficial  Influence  on  national 
development."  Here,  indeed,  is  a  significant 
compliment  to  social  science. 

And  in  its  report  on  "Strengthening 
American  Science."  issued  December  27. 
1958,  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee included  social  psychology  among  the 
scientific  disciplines  for  which  a  strong  case 
could  be  made  for  intensifying  the  Nation's 
scientific  effort.  The  Committee  stated, 
"And  advances  in  social  psychology  might 
help  to  reduce  tension  and  conflict  at  every 
level  of  human  intercourse — in  our  com- 
munities.    In     business     and     Industry,     in 


"  Leonard  S.  Cottrell.  Jr..  In  foreword  to 
Mcrrls  Janowit*.  "Sociology  and  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment"  (  New  York  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1959).  p.  5. 


•  Dr.  Wilson  was  subsequently  required  by 
Texas  law  to  give  up  his  membership  on  the 
National  Science  Board. 

'  "The  Senate  Ponders  Social  Science,"  the 
Scientific  Monthly,  vol.  64.  No.  S  (May  1©47), 
p.  399 


'  Final  report  of  the  Select  Committee  To 
Investigate  Foundations  and  Other  Organ- 
izations. 82d  Cong.,  2d  sess..  H.  Rept  No. 
2514.  Union  Calendar  No.  801  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office.  Jan  1.  1953), 
pp.  9-10. 

"For  details  and  references,  see  Harry  Al- 
pert. "Congressmen.  Social  Scientists  and 
Attitudes  Toward  Federal  Support  of  Social 
Science  Research."  American  Sociological  Re- 
view, vol.  23.  No.  6  (December  1958 1,  pp 
682-686. 

'"See,  lor  example.  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations for  1960,  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pi^atlons.  House  of  Representatives,  86th 
Cong..  Ist  sess.  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1959).  p.  527.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  persisting  negative  attitudes,  see 
Harry  Alpert.  op.  clt. 
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Oovemmeat.  and  even  among  natlon-s." " 
Purthennore,  aa  previously  noted.  President 
Elsenhower  has  appointed  a  social  sdentlBt 
to  the  National  Science  Board.  This  policy- 
determining  body  for  govemment  science  on 
January  23.  1989,  adopted  the  fOllowtng 
statement : 

The  National  Science  Board  recognized  the 
Importance,  as  well  as  the  complexity  and 
dlflhrulty.  of  research  In  the  social  sciences. 
It  Lb  clear  that  the  Intellectual,  economic,  and 
social  strength  of  our  Nation  requires  a 
vigorous  approach  to  social  problems,  with 
scientific  techniques  of  study  making  their 
maximum  contribution."^ 

PBOTKCriVE    UMBUELLAS 

The  social  sciences  have  prospered  best  In 
the  P'ederal  Govemment  where  they  have 
been  Included  under  broad  umbrella  cliissl- 
flcatlons  of  the  scientific  discipline  sucb  aa 
agricultural  sciences,  military  sciences.  medl> 
cal  sciences,  and  health  sciences.  Under  Kuch 
umbrellas  and  in  close  company  with  scien- 
tific areas  which  en}oy  the  prestige  and  sta- 
tus of  biological  or  physical  sciences,  the 
social  sciences  have  enjoyed  a  protection  and 
nourishment  which  they  normally  do  not 
have  when  they  are  identified  as  such  and 
stand  exposed,  naked  and  alone. 

Agricultural  research  has  been  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  its 
very  inception.  Quite  early  the  concept  of 
agricultural  sciences  was  broadened  to  in- 
clude not  only  biological  research  but  agri- 
cultural economics  and  rural  sociology  as 
weU.  In  fact,  for  many  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  was  internationally  famous  for 
its  leadership  In  significant  areas  of  social 
and  economic  research.  Although  from  tUne 
to  time  specific  social  science  projects  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  suffered  con- 
gressional attack,  there  has  been  little  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Inclusion  of 
social  research  In  the  scientific  program  of 
the  Department.  In  fact,  one  appropriation 
committee,  with  remarkable  Indifference  to 
the  distinction  between  biological  and  social 
science  research,  once  included,  in  a  list  of 
fields  for  which  research  funds  were  not  to 
be  expended,  the  orchids  of  Guatemala,  the 
flora  of  Dominica,  child-rearing  pract.ces, 
research  methodology.  and  population 
dynamics. 

The  medical  sciences  and  health  sciences 
rubrics  have  also  provided  generous  hospi- 
tality to  the  social  sciences.  Social  self  nee 
research  projects  are  given  careful  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  by  at  least  five  study 
sections  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 
Behavioral  sciences,  hospital  facilities  re- 
search, mental  health,  nursing  research,  and 
public  health  research.  Social  scientists 
serve  as  members  of  these  study  sections  as 
well  as  on  several  other  conmilttees  cf  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health's  Laboratory  of 
Soclo-Envlronmental  Studies  is  outstanding 
in  the  quality  of  Its  research  program. 

Research  undertaken  by  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  relation  to  the  defense  needs  of 
the  Nation  develops  sta-ong  immunities  to 
congressional  or  other  attacks  If  military 
authorities  certify  Its  Importance  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Despite 
the  ups  and  downs  previously  referred  to,  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  arrived  at 
a  realization  of  the  Importance  of  basic  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences.  The  Office  of 
Naval  Research  Includee  a  Psychological 
Science  Division.  The  Air  Force  has  estab- 
lished  a  behavioral  sciences  program  in  Its 


o.  "Strengthening  American  Science";  a  re- 
port of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  C!oni- 
mlttee  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.  1958).  p.  4. 

"  Reproduced  in  CoNcasssioNAi,  Recohd  by 
Repreeentative  Chakles  O.  Poktxk,  Mar    iG 

1959.  ; 


Offlcr  of  Scientific  Research.  And  here  Is 
the  testimony  of  an  Army  general  presented 
recently  before  an  appropriations  committee: 

"We  can  never  afford  to  neglect  basic 
reseftrch  and  the  Army  wants  to  do  more 
of  It  whenever  we  find  applicable  projects 
to  fiu-ther  this  increase  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Such  research  is  not  confined  to  the 
phyalcal  sciences.  Investigation  of  the  social 
sciences  to  help  us  to  utilize  more  efTecUvely 
our  vianpower  and  insure  man-machine  com- 
patibility with  complex  engines  of  war  being 
deveBop^  Is  vital.  Should  we  neglect  these 
Important  considerations  we  only  aggravate 
the  trend  In  which  the  physical  sciences  are 
outstripping  the  social  sciences  and  may,  in 
time,  reach  a  point  where  the  machine  may 
destroy  its  maker"  ^' 

Thebe  are  the  words  of  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur 
G.  Trudeau.  Chief  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment. E>epartment  of  the  Army. 

Aao*Jier  Important  umbrella  for  the  social 
scleaces  is  Operations  Research.  The  vari- 
ous operations  research  units  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government  have  Invariably  iu- 
cluded  a  social  science  component. 

IMPACT  OF  sptrrNocs 

THe  social  sciences  have  not  been  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  whir  of  the  Russian  sputniks  and 
h.iv4  directly  felt  the  Impact  of  these  suc- 
cesses in  space  technology  It  was  recog- 
nized that  Soviet  Russia's  accomplishment 
was  not  only  the  result  of  advances  In 
science  and  engineering  but  also  the  con- 
scq\»ence  of  a  foclal  system  that  was  capable 
of  mr-klng  and  carrying  out  significant  de- 
cisions. Interest  developed  In  studies  of  the 
social  economic,  and  political  Implications 
of  the  space  age  It  became  Imperative  that 
W3  Ifieep  ahead  of  the  Russians  In  the  social 
science  fields.  For  this  reason,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M  Nixo?«  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  on  national  support 
for  behavioral  science  which  rep)orted  on 
soci*l  science  needs  to  the  Presidents  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee.  Substantially  in- 
creased appropriations  were  made  available 
to  tbe  National  Science  Foundation,  and  in 
the  national  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
Congress  officially  declared  as  national  policy 
the  floctrlne  that  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
depetids  upon  the  mastery  of  modern  tech- 
niques developed  from  complex  scientific 
principles,  and,  as  well,  upon  "the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  principles,  new 
techaiques,  and   new   knowledge."  '• 

BEORESSINO    IMBALANCES 

For  a  time.  It  looked  as  If  only  the  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  increased  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Ocrvernment  toward  research  and 
educBtion.  Programs  were  quickly  organ- 
ized to  Improve  the  quality  of  science  teach- 
ing, to  train  more  scientists  and  engineers, 
and  to  intensify  the  pace  of  research  in  the 
physical,  mathematical,  and  biological 
sciences.  It  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  neglect  of  other  areas  of  scholarship 
and  learning  would  spell  national  disaster. 
The  Governments  difflcultles  in  Interna- 
tlouiU  relations  led  to  intensified  interest  in 
language  study.  Soon  voices  were  heard 
calliag  attenUon  to  the  need  to  redress  the 
imbajances  in  American  education  which  a 
predaminant  concern  with  the  natural 
sciences  and  engineering  was  creating.'* 
Cognizance  of  this  requirement  Is  found  In 
the  oewly  relea.^ed  report  of  the  President's 


"  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  1060.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations.  House  of  Representatives. 
Beth  Cong..  1st  sess  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment; Printing  Office,  1959  ) .  p.  339. 

"  Public  Law  85-864.  sec   101. 

"  See,  for  example,  statements  by  Pendle- 
ton Herring  and  Harry  Alport  in  the  Feb 
1,  19W  tarue  of  the  Saturday  R«rfleir  (vol. 
41.  Nb.  S). 


Science  Advisory  CJommittee  on  "Education 
for  the  Age  of  Science."  This  report  stresses 
the  fact  that,  "Today  In  America  we  need  a 
very  wide  variety  of  human  talents."  ■•  It 
goes  on  to  urge  that  "a  proper  balance  be 
maintained  in  our  educational  offerings." " 
To  achieve  Fuch  a  balance  we  must  encour- 
age Intellectual  leadership  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics. 

HEALTHY    PBOGNOSia 

The  social  sciences  thus  face  the  1960'8 
in  an  atmosphere  of  encouragement  and 
with  the  active  support  of  Influential  well- 
wishers  Research  funds  are  beo>mlng  more 
plentiful.  The  Federal  Government  alone 
will  soon  be  spending  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $80  million  a  year  in  8upp>ort  of  the  so- 
cial sciences  This  estimate  does  nn<t  In- 
clude the  HOC  million  or  so  that  the 
dec<>nnlal  census  of   1960  will  cost. 

MORE    rELLOWSHIPS    NEEDED 

A  miiJoT  problem,  however,  remains  The 
most  urgent  need  of  the  social  sciences  Is 
expansion  of  the  pool  of  available  trained, 
specialized  manpower  Recent  studies  have 
Indicated  that  the  length  of  time  required 
to  obtain  the  Ph  D.  degree  is  stongly  Influ- 
enced by  the  availability  of  financial  support 
to  graduate  students  In  the  form  of  asuist- 
antshlps  and  fellowships.  It  is  here  that  the 
social  Ecie;icos.  and  hum.inltles.  toe  are 
most  seriously  disadvantaged  vis-a-vis  the 
natural  sciences  The  major  bottleneck  In 
the  advancement  of  the  social  sciences  is 
not  research  funds,  but  fellowshlji  and 
scholarship  opportunities  for  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training  If  the  social  pclences  are 
to  fulfill  the  general  public's  expectations  of 
them  they  must  double,  at  leaft.  the  number 
r.f  trained  practitioners  To  make  the  train- 
ing process  more  productive  and  more  effec- 
tive, however,  additional  fellowships  and 
other  types  of  financial  support  for  tmlnln? 
are  an  Imperious  and  critical  necessity  Title 
IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  this  regard 
Almost  a  fourth  (23  percent)  of  the  first 
1.000  graduate  fellowships  were  awarded  In 
the  social  sciences  The  various  traliiing 
programs  of  the  National  In.stltut<*8  of 
Health  also  provide  valuable  opportunities 
fijr  social  science  education  But  mure  needs 
to  be  done.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, for  example,  has  the  basic  legislation 
to  Include  the  social  sciences  within  Its 
education  In  the  science  program.  It 
aUo  has  reaB<:)nably  adequate  funds  for  train- 
ing and  education.  It  has  broadened  its 
conception  of  the  social  sciences  In  Its  re- 
search support  program.  Only  administra- 
tive nearsiglitedness  prevents  it  from  giv- 
ing the  social  sclcTices.  broadly  conceived, 
their  deserved  place  within  the  various  pro- 
krrani  activities  of  Its  Division  of  Scientific 
Personnel  and  Education. 

COMPLACENCY    TO    BE    AVOIDED 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
the  social  cclences  In  government,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  complacent.  Certain  past 
mistakes  must  be  avoided:  premature 
promises.  excessive  expectations,  hasty 
growth,  disastrous  Indifference  to  the  po- 
litical process,  unwarranted  Impatience  with 
the  administrative  processes  of  Justification 
and  review,  and  lack  of  concern  with  the 
public  Image  of  the  social  sciences  By  care- 
ful planning  and  effective  operations  a  solid 
basis  can  be  established  for  future  growth. 

Advance  In  the  social  sciences  will  depend 
most  Immediately  on  what  In  fact  social 
scientists  do:  how  well  they  teach  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  how  well  they  com- 
municate with  the  general  public,  how  effec- 


'    Education     for     the    Age    of    Science." 
President's  Science  Advisory  ComnUttee  (May 
24    19591.  p.  3. 
»'Ibld  .p.  6. 
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tlvJ'ly  they  respond  to  calls  from  Industry 
and  government  for  help  In  resolving  prac- 
tical problems,  and  how  much  they  devote 
to  fundamental  research  It  depends  also 
on  their  willingness  to  cultivate  patience 
an<l  humility.'*  Charles  DoUard  has  well  de- 
fln<!d  the  problem:  "The  long-term  contract 
of  Lhe  social  scientist  with  society  Is  not  to 
perform  miracles  but  to  bring  to  the  study 
of  man  and  his  problems  the  same  objec- 
tlv  ty  and  the  same  passion  for  truth  which 
have  In  the  past  given  us  some  understand- 
ing  and  control  of   the  physical   world."  '• 


POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr  GRIPPIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
frcm  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry  1  may  extend 
hL'  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  correct  an  inequity 
resulting  from  the  policy  of  paying  post- 
al ser\'ice  employees  uniform  national 
rates  of  basic  .salary.  Clerks  and  car- 
riers of  metropolitan  and  urban  post 
ofEces  are  recruited  and  paid  at  the  same 
ba:iic  salary  rates  as  are  paid  to  clerks 
an^l  carriei-s  of  small  community  post 
offices.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
city  tu'ea  may  have  a  labor  shortage,  a 
higher  cost  of  living,  or  excessively 
higher  rates  of  pay  in  compaiison  to  the 
po.'.tal  service  salary  rates. 

It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  legislation 
to  provide  a  proper  differential  between 
the  salaries  of  employees  in  the  larger 
City  post  offices  having  a  critical  labor 
shortage  and  the  salaries  of  employees 
in  post  offices  where  there  is  no  labor 
shortage.  This  proposal  will  apply  to 
apoioximately  200.000  employees  in  at 
least  50  of  our  larger  metropolitan  and 
uri)an  areas. 

The  inequitable  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent p>ay  .system  and  the  unrealistic  en- 
trance rate  for  employees  in  labor  short- 
agi'  areas  cause  a  continual  recruitment 
problem  in  the  cities  which  I  represent, 
such  as  Yonkers.  N.Y.  Turnover  rates 
an  Increasing  with  incident  after  in- 
cident of  trained  and  highly  capable  em- 
ployees leaving  the  local  post  offices  to 
aaept  higher  paying  positions  in  pri- 
val«  industry.  Postal  service  employees 
in  these  areas  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult,  with  their  incomes  lag- 
glrig  so  far  behind  the  increased  cost  of 
liv.np,  to  make  ends  meet  and  to  pur- 
chiise  the  commodities  they  mast  have 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fam- 
llits  in  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 
This  situation  is  bound  to  have  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  employees'  morale 
and  consequently,  on  the  effectiveness  of 
their  performance  as  personnel  of  the 
pof  t  office. 


"See  The  Satxirday  Review,  vol  41,  No  5 
(Feb.  1.  1958).  p.  38  and  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, vol.  42,  No.   14   (Apr.  4.   1959),  p.  64. 

'•"Strategy  for  Advancing  the  Social  Sci- 
ences," in  Social  Science  Research  Center  of 
the  Graduate  School.  University  of  Minne- 
sotii.  the  Social  Sciences  at  Mid-Century 
(Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1952).  pp   19-20. 


The  cost  of  recruiting  and  training 
new  employees  and  bringing  them  up 
through  the  necessary  period  of  service, 
to  the  standard  of  production  of  those 
they  replace  is  a  tremendous  item  of 
expense.  The  cost  of  recruiting  and 
training  is  aside  from  the  undoubted  de- 
lays and  impediments  to  progress  in 
carrying  out  the  essential  handling  of 
the  mails  which  result  from  high  em- 
ployee turnover.  Improved  morale  and 
effectiveness  of  employee  performance 
will  result  from  adequate  pay  scales  and 
be  of  major  benefit  to  the  post  office. 

I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  the  in- 
creased efficiency  by  the  employees  who 
will  be  attracted  to  the  postal  service 
by  more  realistic  entrance  rates,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  recrniting 
and  training  which  is  bound  to  accom- 
pany a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  turn- 
over because  of  an  adjustment  in  exist- 
ing rates  in  these  labor  shortage  areas, 
will  absorb  a  significant  portion  of  the 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $125  million. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
been  emix)wered  to  authorize  employ- 
ment at  higher  than  minimum  rates  in 
shortage  categorie.s  and  by  area  and  lo- 
cation in  order  to  aid  recruitment,  but 
the  Postmaster  General  does  not  have 
any  flexibility  to  adjust  to  local  condi- 
tions or  to  changing  conditions.  I  believe 
the  benefits  under  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  these  problems 
by  establishing  a  realistic  entrance  rate 
for  postal  service  employees  at  post 
offices  in  the  large  cities  and  by  grant- 
ing the  Postmaster  General  the  flexi- 
bility to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
labor  shoitages 

There  are  two  main  features  of  this 
bill.  First,  the  bill  will  provide  a  needed 
increase,  ranging  from  10  to  14  percent, 
for  pastal  employees  at  post  offices  lo- 
cated in  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
250.000.  It  will  establish  realistic  en- 
trance rates  ranging  between  $80.52  and 
$88  40  per  week  for  clerks  and  carriers 
in  such  post  offices,  which  certainly  are 
the  minimum  i"ates  we  should  be  pay- 
ing our  clerks  and  carriers  in  these  high 
cast-of-living  cities  The  new  rates 
would  terminate  automatically  if  the 
area  ceased  to  meet  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  would  grant  the  Post- 
master General  the  flexibility  to  author- 
ize adjustments  in  the  rates  of  employees 
in  other  areas  whenever  he  finds  such 
adjustments  to  be  warranted  bj-  reason 
of  the  cost  of  living  or  conditions  of 
employment. 


IMPROVED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAWS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few- 
people  will  deny  that  one  of  the  primary 
obligations  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion is  to  provide  adequate  benefits  for 
our  a^red  and  disabled  under  our  Social 
Security  system. 

At  present,  while  the  system  has 
brought  marked   improvements  in   this 


field,  it  does  not  include  many  worthy 
older  people  who  are  urgently  in  need  of 
assistance. 

To  my  mind,  it  must  be  the  province 
of  the  Congress  to  consider  a  much 
broader  prc^ram  that  will  fully,  ade- 
quately, and.  without  discrimination, 
provide  suitable  coverage  for  our  older 
fellow  citizens  and  their  families. 

Rising  prices,  inflation,  and  improve- 
ments in  standards  of  living  are  all  ser\'- 
inc  to  minimize  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  program.  In  most  cases,  current 
benefits  are  not  only  inadequate,  but 
shockingly  inadequate. 

With  the  national  product  bounding 
toward  an  annual  figure  of  S500  billion, 
certainly  this  Nation,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  security  and  betterment 
of  people  all  over  the  world,  should  be 
able  to  channel  a  more  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  huge  annual  income  to  ur- 
gent national  needs  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial security,  health,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  the  American  people,  the 
old  and  the  young. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
should  adopt  a  paternalistic  or  socialistic 
pattern  in  coping  with  these  great  prob- 
lems. I  think  that  we  should  move  with 
all  possible  speed  to  perfect  and  amplify 
the  system  and  instrumentalities  which 
we  have  provided  for  social  security, 
health,  and  general  welfare. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  proposals  for 
social  security  betterment  which,  in  my 
opinion,  this  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  undertake  without  interfer- 
ing in  any  way  with  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual and  without  injuring  our  free 
ent-erprise  institutions. 

Social  security,  health,  and  welfare 
improvements  are  not  only  a  great  moral 
and  humane  end,  but  if  handled  intelli- 
gently and  wisely,  will  actually  provide 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
administration  of  social  assistance  pro- 
grams at  every  level  of  Govemment — lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal. 

In  this  great  Nation,  we  have  already 
established  the  principle,  both  on  a  mor- 
al and  legal  basis  that  we  must  and  will 
provide  for  the  handicapped,  the  help- 
less, the  afflicted  and  distressed  peoples 
of  the  land.  On  the  whole,  the  benefits 
we  have  established  are  available  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ordinary  needs  of  people 
who  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
.selves. 

But  there  is  a  strong  obligation  fur- 
ther to  bioaden  the  basis,  expand  the 
coverage,  and  increase  the  scope  and 
depth  of  this  program  to  make  it  really 
effective  at  a  time  when  prices  are  stead- 
ily advancing  and  many  are  hard  pressed 
to  cope  with  the  high  costs  of  living. 

An  adequate  program  will  be  expen- 
sive and  costly:  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that  fact.  It  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  taxing  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  If  it  is  established  on  a  sound 
basis  the  impact  of  this  tax  increase 
would  not  be  prohibitive,  and  it  most 
emphatically  would  not  impose  burdens 
on  our  economic  system  and  our  people 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  bear,  in 
fact  all  the  available  evidence  we  have 
on  hand  at  the  moment  indicates  that 
this  country  could  not  only  bear  these 
costs,  but  could  much  better  afford  to 
pay  them  than  to  dole  out  more  billions. 
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wastefully,  extravagantly,  and  uneco- 
nomlcally,  for  certain  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  question  of  medical  and  hospital 
care  and  treatment  Is  taking  on  new 
slgnlflcance  in  the  light  of  rapidly  In- 
creasing costs  in  this  field.  A  prom- 
inent hospital  administrator  speaking  at 
Boston  the  other  day  stated  that  be- 
fore long  hospital  care  would  cost  from 
$65  to  $70  per  day.  Obviously,  most  of 
our  people  could  not  afford,  nor  could 
they  absorb,  such  costs. 

I  have  known  of  several  instances  of 
friends  and  constituents  taken  with 
chronic  illnesses  requiring  extended  hos- 
pitalization whose  entire  life  savings  put 
away  for  a  rainy  day  were  eaten  up  by 
these  costs  leaving  them  and  their  de- 
pendents penniless  in  their  advanced 
years. 

We  have  the  greatest  system  of  medi- 
cine in  the  world.  Our  doctors  are  the 
best  and  most  dedicated  in  the  world. 
They  work  under  our  free  system,  like 
practically  every  one  else  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Nothing  should  be  done,  in  my  opin- 
ion, regardless  of  what  this  Congress 
may  do  to  extend  or  firm  up  our  health 
and  hospital  benefits,  to  socialize  Amer- 
ican medicine,  any  more  than  to  socialize 
other  parts  of  our  economy. 

There  is  no  excuse  or  justification 
whatever  for  singling  out  doctors  for 
socialization  or  regimentation  or  dis- 
criminatory treatment  under  any  laws 
to  be  enacted  by  Congress.  It  is  both 
desirable  and  essential  that  Americans 
should  have  the  right  to  select  their 
doctors  and  their  hospitals  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  shall  be  cared 
for. 

It  is  very  questionable  that  the  pres- 
ent social  security  benefits,  and  present 
voluntary  plans  as  currently  organized 
and  implemented,  can  adequately  dis- 
charge the  necessary  obligation  of  pro- 
viding proper  medical  and  hospital  care 
and  treatment  for  most  of  the  American 
people  in  the  long  run. 

This  problem  is  also  beyond  the  means 
and  the  capabilities  of  local  and  State 
agencies.  For  that  reason.  Congress 
must  consider  some  action  to  make  sure 
that  the  American  people  shall  be  able 
to  receive  adequate  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  on  a  reasonable  basis  with- 
out bankrupting  themselves  and  their 
famUies. 

This  is  not  only  a  problem,  but  a 
challenge,  for  the  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question  requires 
further  and  most  careful  study  in  order 
that  any  plan  adopted  will  be  adequate, 
effective,  fair  and  administratively  feasi- 
ble. 

There  can  be  no  substantial  delay  in 
tackling  this  problem.  Immediate  at- 
tention should  he  given  to  all  pending 
proposals,  including  not  only  those  re- 
lating to  improvement  of  social  security 
laws,  but  also  those  which  pertain  to 
the  strengthening  of  voluntary  plans, 
or  developing  additional  voluntary 
measures  capable  of  doing  the  job  that 
has  to  be  done. 

The  public  health  is  basic  to  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
In  this  enlightened  age  with  medical,  re- 


search, and  industrial  science  providing 
suth  effective  techniques  and  remedies 
foT  many  major  diseases,  chronic  dis- 
ea$es  and  serious  medical  conditions 
that  afDict  mankind,  it  1  s  of  special 
importance  that  the  Congress  should  not 
further  delay  careful  consideration  of 
this  vital  question. 

The  plight  of  our  aged  people,  not- 
withstanding our  great  material  prod- 
uct, is  not  improved,  but  is  in  many  re- 
sptcts  retrogressing.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  older  people,  who  used  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  homes,  are  now 
being  transferred  to  rest  homes,  or  into 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  where 
thty  are  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  so- 
ciQty  as  a  class  separate  and  distinct 
from  their  families,  their  former  asso- 
ciates and  friends  and  the  normal  cur- 
rents and  channels  of  social  life.  Some 
of  them  are.  so  to  speak — and  this  is 
tragic  and  pathetic — almost  In  the  role 
of  untouchables  pushed  aside  into  a  cor- 
ner, lonely  and  friendless,  to  .spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  alone  in  relative  Isola- 
tion and  solitude. 

Xf,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  not  able  to 
grapple  with  problems  of  this  kind  and 
settle  them  in  a  fair,  humane  way  and 
in  a  way  that  is  compatible  with  our 
much  vaunted  moral,  humane,  and  free 
enterprise  standards  then  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  living  up  to  the  principles  of 
th«  Divine  Ruler,  nor  are  we  bemg 
worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  free 
gofemment  and  human  brotherhood 
whJch  are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  our 
proud  American  heritage. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  my  esteemed  and  beloved 
fnend.  Congressman  John  Focarty,  aid- 
ed by  his  splendid  committee,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress,  has  unselfish- 
ly given  of  his  time,  energy,  ability,  and 
great  talents  to  the  solution  of  many  of 
thase  problems.  Pew  men  in  the  his- 
toity  of  the  American  Congress  have 
worked  with  more  devotion  with  more 
wholehearted  spirit,  with  more  zeal, 
humaneness,  and  affectiveness  to  broad- 
en our  programs  for  better  health,  and 
better  conditions  for  our  people  than 
thit   great   American   statesman,    John 

FOC.IRTY. 

During  the  years  he  has  been  in  Con- 
grogs.  Congressman  Fogarty  has  made 
such  noteworthy  contributions  in  the 
field  of  health,  education,  labor,  and 
welfare  as  to  evoke  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  all  his  colleagues  and 
the  Nation.  His  leadership  in  rounding 
out  and  advancing  these  programs  has 
not  only  been  outstanding,  but  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  achievements 
recorded  in  the  Congress  during  its  long, 
llluBtrious  history. 

Understandably,  this  distinguished, 
humane  son  of  Rhode  Island  has  received 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  those 
of  us  who  serve  with  him  in  this  greatest 
of  all  democratic,  legislative  bodies  that 
he  has  decided  to  continue  to  serve  in 
the  House. 

It  he  so  chose,  he  could  undoubtedly 
be  elected  to  the  other  body.  It  was  his 
judgment,  however — and  I  believe  it  was 
a  wise  one — that  as  senior  Member  of  the 
House  he  can  be  much  more  effective  In 


.serving  both  his  constituents  and  the 
Nation  than  as  a  junior  Member  of  the 
other  body. 

I  am  sure  that  Congres.sman  Pocarty 
will  continue  his  deep  interest  and  in- 
tensive efforts  In  these  important,  vital 
fields  of  health  and  social  welfare,  and  I. 
for  one.  and  many  others  who  feel  as  I 
do.  are  most  anxious  to  associate  our- 
.selves  with  the  fine  work  that  Congress- 
man FoGARTT  is  doing,  and  the  high  ob- 
jectives that  he  has  in  mind. 

It  is  only  by  pursuing  these  great  pro- 
grams for  individual  and  collective  social 
benefits  of  the  people  that  we  can 
strengthen  and  Improve  our  great  Na- 
tion and  make  it  the  vitally  strong  and 
vigorously  healthy  force  that  it  should 
be.  not  only  in  assisting,  promoting,  and 
perfecting  democracy  and  free  institu- 
tions here  in  our  own  country,  but  in 
broadcastirog  the  principles  and  lessons 
of  brotherhood  and  humanity,  freedcxn 
and  justice  to  the  world. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  appropriate 
comm^ittees  of  the  Congress  may  con- 
tinue their  studies  of  these  great  hu- 
mane questions,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  se?.sion,  bring  appropriate  legislation 
b«:>fore  the  House  which  will  mark  dis- 
tinct advancement  and  progress  in  these 
fields  which  are  of  ruch  profound  con- 
cern for  the  Nation  and  the  AmPiican 
people. 

To  summarize  my  text  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  aged,  our  proud  and  beloved  vet- 
erans of  industry,  a/rnculture.  and  our 
many  trades  and  profe.ssions,  have  prob- 
lems that  RO  beyond  inadequacies  of 
income.  Large  numbers  of  our  aged, 
though  mentally  and  physically  alert  and 
well,  are  compelled  to  live  in  enforced 
idleness  constituting  a  great  potential  of 
productivity  and  creative  talent  that  Is 
being  shamefully  wasted 

Many  others  suffer  and  wither  away 
almost  like  prisoners  in  their  little  cells 
of  loneliness  shunted  into  isolated  cor- 
ners of  a  society  they,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  loyally,  faithfully,  and  con- 
structively served  during  their  more  vig- 
orous days  and  which  now  turns  its  back 
on  them. 

These  conditions  affecting  our  aged 
citizens  have  become  most  challenRinK. 
The  Congress  cannot  do  much  to  compel 
their  families  and  communities  to  take 
a  more  humane  and  loving  attitude  to- 
ward the  aged,  since  that  is  a  spiritual. 
personal  duty  that  lies  primarily  in  the 
realm  of  conscience 

But  the  Congress  has  its  own  obUga- 
tion  to  vote  them  adequate  security  bene- 
fits, to  help  provide  for  their  health  needs 
and  to  do  something  about  creating  for 
them  the  opportunity  to  follow  some 
iLseful  work  to  supplement  their  meager 
incomes. 

Comprehensive,  earnest  surveys  to 
ameliorate  these  more  glaring  deficien- 
cies in  our  treatment  of  our  aged  have 
been  too  long  delayed.  We  should  with 
all  possible  dispatch  move  not  only  to 
study  these  conditions  and  questions  af- 
fecting our  aged  but  we  must  take  expe- 
ditious action  in  order  to  instill  some 
more  decent  measure  of  humaneness, 
brotherhood,  and  justice  in  the  treat- 
ment this  great  Qovernment  and  its  peo- 
ple accords  to  our  older  citizens  in  the 
sunset  of  their  years. 


1960 
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GEORGE  P    SHEIA 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  PEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tions  Capital  has  lost  a  very  distin- 
guished able,  and  devoted  public  servant 
in  the  death  of  George  P  .Shea.  Mr 
Shea,  as  Chairman  of  the  Armory  Board, 
worked  untiringly  and  unceasingly  in  the 
interests  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  District  aiKl  to  make  it  worthy  to  be 
an  outstanding  capital  of  the  world 

As  Chairman  of  the  Armory  Board,  Mi 
Shea  unselfishly  devoted  his  time,  his 
efforts,  and  his  superlative  talents  to 
bring  about  the  construction  of  the  Dis- 
trict stadium,  which  he  envisioned  not 
only  as  a  showplace.  but  as  a  much 
needed  place  Jor  sports,  civic,  and  inter- 
national affairs  to  be  conducted. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr 
Shea  when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  Mr 
l^ea  was  a  briUlant  lawyer,  an  excep- 
tionally well-read  man,  who  had  a  keen 
understanding  of  human  nature,  a  most 
pleasing  and  magnetic  personality,  with 
warmth  which  readily  ingratiated  him  to 
all  who  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  know 
him,  Mr  Shea  was  very  senou.*?  minded 
yet  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  abun- 
dance of  knowledge  that  made  it  delight- 
ful to  be  in  his  company 

George  led  a  happy  and  exemplary 
life,   and   was   devoted   to  his  family. 

His  keen,  analytical  mmd  simplified 
may  problems  that  confronted  him.  and 
his  associates,  whether  he  was  dealing 
with  an  adversarj'  or  a  friend  Mr  Shea 
was  recognized  as  an  outstanding^  law- 
yer. He  had  a  rare  quahty  of  ieadersliip 
which  he  exhibited  in  all  fields  of  his 
endeavors.  He  was  a  man  of  boundless 
energy,  and  was  unsparing  of  his  time 
and  efforts  in   any  worthy  cause 

Prom  early  youth,  George  Shea  dis- 
tinguished himself  with  honors  in  his 
academic  work.  He  was  an  honor  grad- 
uate of  Westminster  Preparatory  School 
He  graduated  with  honors  frcwn  Holy 
Cross  College  and  Yale  University  Law- 
School,  where  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
Yale  Law  Journal 

I  can  Uiink  of  no  more  fitting  name 
for  the  new  stadium  than  the  Shea 
Stadium,  in  recognition  of  his  suc- 
cessful efTorts  to  make  the  stadium  a 
reality  and  as  a  richly  deserved  tribute 
to  one  of  the  District's  most  outstand- 
ing citizens, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Fogarty  J  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in   the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
passing  of  George  Shea  I  have  lost  a 
dear,  loyal,  and  warm  friend.  I  had  very- 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Shea  as  a  dis- 
tinguished public-spirited  gentleman  and 
an  able  lawyer.  Mr  Shea's  life  was  rich 
with  accomplishments  beyond  his  years. 
George  never  missed  an  opportimity  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  friend  and 


to  encourage  those  who  were  troubled. 
I  extend  my  s>-mpathy  to  his  family. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  appropriate  steps 
will  be  taken  to  name  the  new  stadium 
the  "Shea  Stadium  "  in  honor  and  in 
memory  of  Geortze  Shea,  as  suggested  by 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Feichan  I. 


CHARLES  N.  COLLATOS,  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  VETERANS*  SERVICES, 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. AND  FORMER  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LABOR  RELATIONS 
COMMISSIONER 

Mrs.  ROGEJRS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  I  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  the  House  to  know  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  my  able  and 
distinguished  constituent,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans'  Services  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  He  has  a 
lovely,  gracious  wife  and  two  sweet 
children  who  sliare  honors  with  him. 
He  IS  a  fine,  loyal  friend.  Starting  with 
the  American  Legion  citation  presented 
to  him  at  a  banquet  on  February  20, 
1960. 

Thi:   Amebican   Legion — daiTifiCATi  or 

Appkeclation 
"In  recognition  of  outstanding,  unselflfih, 
Hnd  loyal  and  conUniied  reoperation  ren- 
dered to  tlie  American  Legion,  Department  ot 
Massachusetts,  by  ills  years  of  service  to  the 
officers  and  the  members  of  this  organlza- 
tlcjn  and  to  the  veterans  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  ila«6achii8etts,  this  certificate  Is 
presented  to  Charles  N  CoUatos.  past  de- 
partment commander  and  past  national 
executive  committeeman,  who  has  exempli- 
fied himiself  as  being  a  trusting  servant  of 
the  veterans  and  their  dependents  and  to 
his  ndellty  and  devotion  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  American  Legion,  this  testi- 
mony expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  mem- 
bers   of   thU    department   ■ 

In  wltDCss  whereof  the  undersigned  have 
affixed  their  signatures  this  20th  day  of 
February  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960  and 
the  41«t   of  the  American  Legion. 

Gborge  K  Walker. 
Department  Commander . 
Peter  E    Pappas. 
Department  Adjutant. 

I  shall  enumerate  certain  other  out- 
standing achievements. 

Commissioner  of  veterans'  services. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Formerly  Massachusetts  labor  rela- 
tions commissioner,  wa.s  also  national 
executive  committeeman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

First  World  War  II  member  from 
Massachusetts 

Past  State  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Forty  years  old;  married  Florence 
Koniares.  formerly  of  Belmont;  two 
children.  Nicholas  and  Dianne. 

Entered  service  as  a  private.  Septem- 
ber 1941;  discharged  as  chief  warrant 
officer,   airborne   troops.   1945. 

Oversea  duty :  Gliderman  —  Italy. 
France,  England.  Gennany.  Denmark — 


First  Airborne  Task  Force.  Allied  Air- 
borne Army. 

Joined  George  K.  Menichios  American 
Legion  Post,  No.  324,  in  1945,  257  Com- 
monwealth Avenue.  Boston,  Mass  : 
.served  as  first  World  War  U  post  com- 
mander. 

Elected  a.s  commander,  Suffolk  County 
Council,  after  previous  election  as  senior 
vice  commander,  Junior  vice  commander, 
and  executive  committeeman. 

Elected  at  1952  State  convenUon  in 
Gloucester  as  department  vice  com- 
mander: reelect.ed  in  1953  State  conven- 
tion at  Lowell  as  department  vice  com- 
mander 

Elected  department  commander  at 
State  convention  in  June  1954  at  Pitts- 
field. 

Served  as  ^ate  Americanism  commit- 
tee chainnan  for  2  years. 

Member  national  legislative  liaison 
committee  of  the  American  Legion. 

Author  of  'Dangers  and  Threats  of 
Communist  Subversion," 

Formerly   secretary  to  Gov    Paul   A 
Dever.  1948  to  1952 

Massachu!^etts  chairman  for  Crusade 
for  FYeedom  Drive;  Massachusetts  com- 
munity chainnan  of  Freedom,  Inc 

Fonner  publisher  of  Athens,  Greek- 
American  newspaper. 

Graduated  June  1941  from  Northeast- 
ern University  with  A3,  d^ree. 

Active  in  civic,  fraternal,  and  religious 
associations. 

Member:  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Massachu- 
setts Veterans  Services  Agents  Aasocia- 
tion.  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  other 
civic,  fraternal,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions 

It  IS  most  fitting  that  Commander 
CoUatus  and  his  family  should  live  m 
the  great  historic  towm  of  Lexington, 
Mass. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT  GVER 
McCORMACK.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCALLS  ON  MONDAY,  TUESDAY 
AND  WEDNESDAY  OP  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  roll- 
calls  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednes- 
day of  next  week,  as  distinguished  from 
quorum  calls  or  roUcalls  on  rules  may 
go  over  imtil   Thursday   of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resersinp 
the  right  to  object,  was  that  request 
for  Wednesday  or  just  Monday  and 
Tuesday  ? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday. 

Mr  GROSS  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr  Speaker 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCALLS  ON  MONDAY  AND 
TUESDAY  OP  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
unanimous-consent  request  heretofore 
made  that  any  rollcalls  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  next  week 
go  over  until  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  roll- 
calls  that  might  take  place  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  of  next  week,  other  than  on 
rules  or  quorum  calls,  further  considera- 
tion of  such  legislation  may  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  means  Thursday.  The 
Chair  suggests  that  the  gentl«nan  from 
Massachusetts  make  his  request  that 
rollcalls  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  go  over 
until  Thursday  instead  of  Wednesday. 

The  HALLECK.  I  cannot  agree  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's request,  may  I  inquire? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  pending  request 
is  that  any  rollcalls  except  on  rules  and 
quorum  calls  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  go 
over  until  Thursday. 

Mr.  HAT.T.ECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  could  not  agree  to  that.  I  think 
if  rollcalls  are  not  to  be  had  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday — and  I  appreciate  the  rea- 
son for  that  request,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  object  to  that,  because  I  am 
one  of  those  who  is  interested  in  the 
primaries  on  Tuesday,  but  I  think  those 
votes  should  come  on  Wednesday,  if 
there  are  any  votes  requested  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
majority  leader  modify  his  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Now,  there  will  be 
objection  to  that  from  the  Chair,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  knows  that  that 
will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  ruin 
Calendar    Wednesday. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  are 
some  of  us,  of  course,  who  are  not  im- 
pressed with  the  desirability  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  anything  up  on  Calen- 
dar Wednesday. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  rollcall  votes 
there  would  be  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  there  will  not  be  any. 
Mr.  McCORMACK  That  is  my  hope 
and  my  expectation.  I  did  not  want  to 
include  any  rollcall  votes  that  might  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  if  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday is  exercised.  That  was  the  rea- 
son I  did  not  want  to  get  myself  into  a 
complicated  position  where  Calendar 
Wednesday  might  be  exercised  by  some 
Member  or  Members,  and  then  after  we 
got  along  a  little  way,  from  a  practical 
angle,  they  might  And  themselves  in  a 
tiap  aa  a  i-esult  of  a  unanimous-consent 
i-equest  by  the  majority  leader.  That  Is 
the  reason  I  withdrew  my  orlfflnal  re- 
quest and  submitted  a  second  one 


I  would  prefer  that  any  rollcalls  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  go  over  until 
Thursday,  if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
is  agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  HAT.T.ECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  view  of 
the  Speaker's  observation,  that  he  would 
object  to  those  votes  coming  on  Wednes- 
day instead  of  Thursday — that  is,  he 
would  feel  constrained  himself  to  object 
if  they  came  on  Wednesday — certainly  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  the  position  of 
embarrassing  f>eople  who  will  be  away 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  So,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  as  to  any  rollcalls  that  might  be 
asked  for  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  other 
thah  those  on  a  rule  or  a  point  of  no 
quorum,  that  further  consideration  of 
that  legislation  be  ix>stponed  until  the 
following  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr  Speaker.  I  object. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard 


VICTORY  OVER  THE  GAMBLING 
SYNDICATE  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hoxise.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell!  is  recognized  for  60 
m  unites. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  series  of 
articles  from  the  New  York  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  submitting  a  brief 
rejxjrt  on  the  tremendous  success  of  my 
drive  against  the  syndicate  and  the 
mafia  that  have  controlled  gambling  in 
New  York  City  for  the  past  years.  I 
use  as  my  background  first  a  series  of 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  last  week  in  which  in  the  opening 
article  they  said  this  with  respect  to 
the  drive  that  I  initiated  here  in  Con- 
grest  in  January: 

Ntibody.  not  even  Thomaa  E  Dewey,  h&a 
hit    tihe    business    as    hard    as   it    is   hit    now. 

AljBo: 

At  least  60  percent  of  the  bars,  stationery 
storee,  groceries,  luncheonettes,  newsstands, 
poolfooms.  and  other  protected  locations 
have  gone  out  of  the  numbers  business  al- 
togetiher — at  least  for  now. 

The  remaining  40  percent  of  the  numbers 
spota  are  doing  less  than  half  their  former 
busloese 

The  •  *  •  $2,500  per  month  for  each  pro- 
tected spot  •  •  •  has  been  suspended. 

This  Is  the  way  the  series  of  articles 
begaji  in  the  New  York  Post : 

IProm    the    New    York   Post.    Apr     18,    19601 
I  Article  1 1 

SK'  o»,D    Lf)OK    AT    A    RaCKIT       Nl'MBrRS    Oames 

Hard  Hrr 

(By    Ted    Poaton    with    Al    Hendricks    and 
Irving  Lleberman) 
The  lush  cltywlde  numbers  rnokct,  froH- 
tng  «n  estimated  1330  million  a  jrvar  her* 


Just  3  months  ago.  has  plummeted  to  new 
low  depths,  a  resurvey  ol  the  racket  by 
the  Post  disclosed  today 

-Six  weeks  after  the  Post  exposed  the 
pmd — the  multimillion-dollar  shakedown 
racket  through  which  crooked  vice  squad 
policemen  furnished  open  protection  for 
policy  spots  and  locations—  a  fresh  look  re- 
vealed these  facts: 

At  least  60  percent  of  the  bars,  stationery 
stores,  groceries,  luncheonettes,  newsstands, 
poolrooms,  and  other  protected  locations 
have  gone  out  of  the  numbers  bu.slness  al- 
together— at  least  for  now. 

The  remaining  40  percent  of  the  numbers 
spots  are  doing  less  than  half  their  former 
business. 

The  pad  Itself — under  which  crooked  cops 
systematically  collected  an  average  of  $2,500 
per  month  for  each  protected  spot  (even 
If  only  an  agreed-upon  tenement  hallway)  — 
has  t>een  suspended,  temporarily  at  least,  by 
the  racketeering  police  officials  who  directed 
It. 

THINGS   ARE  TOUCH   ALL  OVZS 

And  open  warfare  has  broken  out  between 
the  longtime  ntunbers  barons  and  those 
cope  who  for  years  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the 
policy  racket 

Nobody  not  even  Thomas  E  Dewey  i  ex- 
racket  buster)  has  hit  the  buslnebs  as  hard 
as  It  Is  hit  now."  said  one  prime  source 
who  had  helped  the  Post  In  Its  original  In- 
vestigation, touched  off  by  Representative 
Clatton  Powjxl's  charge  that  police  were 
cooperating  with  white  racketeers — mainly 
Italian— to  drive  Negro  bankers  out  of  the 
Harlem  business. 

•  Dewey  was  out  to  get  Tammany  Leader 
Jimmy  Hlnes.  and  he  gut  him."  the  Pont 
source  said,  'but  nothing  like  this  has  hap- 
pened In  the  40  years  I've  known  this  busi- 
ness    It's  tough  all  the  way  down  " 

The  Post  series,  which  has  t)«en  credited 
with  helping  the  legislature  to  strengthen 
existing  laws  against  policy  and  bookmaklng. 
was  only  one  of  several  factors  In  the  current 
crippling  of  the  racket. 

.Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Post  pub- 
lication of  the  flrst  of  10  article*  on  the  pad 
last  I^bruary  29.  Presiding  Justice  John  M. 
Murtagh.  assuming  his  new  post  In  special 
sessions,  began  to  crack  down  on  the  policy 
(operators  brought  before  him 

In  the  same  courtroom  where  3  days  before 
14  policy  offenders  had  walked  out  free  after 
paying  fines  from  $25  to  $300  In  each  case. 
Murtagh  Jailed  the  first  six  men  brought 
before  him — three  for  90  days  each,  one  for 
6  months  and  another  for  30  days  and  the 
sixth  for  15  days 

Murtagh  also  highlighted  the  operations 
of  certain  policy  lawyers  and  the  open  con- 
nection between  bondsmen  and  the  organ- 
ized racket,  spurring  District  Attorney  Ho- 
gan  s  continuing  Investigation  Into  these 
tleups. 

AND    that's    an    order 

The  top-level  order  to  shut  dov.ii  the  pad 
came  with  dramatic  and  unez[>ected  sudden- 
ness on  March  1  when  the  second  article  of 
the  Post  series  listed  the  exact  sums  extorted 
dally  and  monthly  by  crooked  cops  to  let  the 
game  operate  "legally  " 

TTiese  ranged  from  the  $2  dally  to  the  cop 
on  the  l>eat  on  up  to  the  $300  a  month  paid 
to  members  of  each  of  the  top  four  vice 
squads  in  the  police  department,  not  to 
mention  the  $625  a  month  demanded  by  cer- 
tain vice  squad  [ilalnsclothesmen  In  one  po- 
lice division. 

One  veteran  operator,  who  very  recently 
retired  after  spending  most  of  his  adult  life 
In  the  policy  business,  told  how  he  received 
his  orders 

U  was  the  second  d»y  of  the  Po«t  serlM,  ' 
he  recalled,  "and  I  hadn't  even  got  a  chance 
to  re<vd  It  before  I  got  the  call  The  man 
imid  simply     '■verybody'i  got  to  doae  down 
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until  further  noUce.  We  don't  want  nothing 
frorri  anybody  until  this  blows  over,  but  we 
don't  want  to  get  Jammed  either  So  shut 
down.'  " 

Others  told  of  personal  visits  by  "bag  men" 
and  plalnclothesmen  with  the  same  message. 
One  said : 

"The  cop  who  brought  me  my  orders  had 
been  scofllng  at  the  whole  thing  Just  the  day 
before  He'd  bragged  that  he  knew  who  the 
Post  was  going  to  name  In  Its  series,  and  he 
said  he'd  give  each  one  24  hours'  notice  be- 
fore his  name  appeared  so  he  could  niake 
himself  scarce  Each  man  so  warned  was 
supposed  to  kick  In  an  ertra  taste  (addi- 
tional bribe)  for  the  Information." 

But  two  unexpected  actions  by  Pollcf 
Commissioner  Stephen  Kennedy,  to  whom 
the  Poet  had  submitted  its  series  before  pub- 
lication, created  panic  In  the  police  ranks 
of  the  organized  racket. 

Orders  went  out  to  the  commanding  ofB- 
cers  of  every  vice  squad  In  the  city  to  read 
each  Installment  of  the  Poet  series  and  to 
make  written  reports  to  police  headquarters 
on  any  statement  In  the  paper  be«u-lng  on 
areas  covered  by  their  command.? 

A  veteran  law  enforcement  official  who 
followed  the  development  said  • 

"So  they  panicked  They  ordered  their 
men  to  read  the  article*  too  and  to  Increase 
arrests  They  started  grabbing  everylxxly 
indiscriminately,  sometimes  without  a  pre- 
tense of  obtaining  legal  evidence 

"They  started  grabbing  the  repeaters  the 
hangfrson.  the  "go  for'  boy»--the  guys  who 
go  otit  for  aspirin  tablets  or  coffee  for  the 
collectors  or  the  controllers  There  wa« 
nothing  of  quality  In  the  arrests,  but  they 
made  up  for  that  In  quantity." 

Kennedy's  second  action  was  even  more 
unexf>ected  The  Commissioner  asked  the 
Poet  to  pxibllsh  dally  a  special  telephont- 
numljer  at  police  headquarters  where  Infor- 
mants would  be  guaranteed  anonymity  on 
any  tips  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  police  force  regardless  of 
rank,  and  any  definite  information  on  policy 
spots,  banks,  or  drops 

RINGING    THi.    BELL 

The  special  telephone  number- -Canal 
6-7500 — was  first  published  on  MiU-ch  1,  and 
himdreds  of  calls  poured  Into  p>oUce  head- 
quarters and  were  liiveatlRated  by  u  special 
detail  established  by  Kennedy 

Deputy  Police  Ccjmmlssloner  Walter  Arm 
revealed  that  during  the  first  month  the 
special  line  received  352  calls  on  matters 
beiirlng  on  the  p>ollcy  racket  and  police 
corruption  In  other  .areas 

These  calls  resulted  In  176  arrests — 99  for 
policy.  61  for  disorderly  conduct.  9  for  book- 
making,  4  for  vagrancy,  and  3  for  violation 
of  the  liquor  lawn 

Arm  said  the  calls  in\olving  accusations  of 
police  corruption  were  referred  to  Keruiedy's 
undercover  squad  for  Investigation.  The 
phone  Is  still  in  operation,  manned  by  care- 
fully selected  superior  officers. 

One  Important  source  in  the  racket 
credited  this  action  by  Kennedy  with  driving 
a  real  breach  between  the  cops  on  the  pad 
and  the  operators  they  have  been  shaking 
down  for  years 

"Nobody  wants  to  be  stoolle,"  this  source 
said,  "but  nobody  wants  to  be  kicked 
around  without  reason  either  So  when  they 
eet  up  that  phone  that  was  the  day  things 
blew  up 

"For  the  first  time,  we  had  a  weapon  we 
could  use  If  the  guys  got  Ux>  greedy  If 
they  pushed  us  around  too  much  In  seeking 
an  extra  taste,  we  could  always  remind  them 
that  Mr  Kennedt  might  be  Interested  In 
the  whole  thing  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
ever  dreamed  that  we  could  one  day  stand 
up  for  our  rights  by  threatening  to  use  a 
kiliuiry  dime  " 

The  Poet  reeurvey  Indicated  that  the  ma- 
jor oMtleu  In  the  cltywlde  racket -most  of 


them  controlled  by  the  East  Harlem  mob— 
actually  did  suspend  operations  for  several 
days,  and  many  are  still  out. 

But  although  the  pad  was  temporarily 
sufpended  as  an  organized  agency  of  graft, 
some  corruption  Is  believed  to  conUnue  on  a 
more  chaotic  scale.  And  the  numbers  racket. 
Itself,  of  course,  continues,  but  on  a  greatly 
reduced  scale  at  the  moment. 

THR  COOL  virw 

Chaos  resulted,  one  s<jurce  said,  when  sev- 
eral of  the  bolder  vice  squad  plalnclothe«- 
men  Immediately  s<iught  to  set  up  Individual 
pads  and  make  their  own  collections 

"They  came  around  In  teams  of  two  and 
demfinded  $15  a  man  each  week."  this  source 
said,    "but  most  of  the  men  ain't  kicking  In." 

The  source  reported  the  reaction  of  an  un- 
identified numbers  banker 

"When  they  came  to  me  [the  banker),  I 
told  them  we  were  Cf>illng  It  like  the  orders 
said  And  when  they  kept  on  hinting  that 
we  had  better  kick  m  or  something  would 
happen.  I  told  them  frankly: 

"  If  you  catch  me  right.  I'll  take  my  medi- 
cine But  If  you  frame  me  or  any  of  my 
people,  or  tell  me  I  got  to  g)^  e  you  somebody 
to  make  your  quota,  then  ni  go  straight  to 
Murtagh  or  Hogan  and  I'll  spill  my  guts  ' 
I  told  them  I  ain't  going  to  take  no  6 
months  In  Jail  for  nobody." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that 
nearly  everythin.s  that  I  fought  for  here 
during  January  and  February  has  been 
achieved 

The  State  leyitlature  passed  a  new 
gambling  law.  signed  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, which  now  makes  mandatory  a 
prison  sentence  for  repeaters  after  the 
second  conviction. 

The  grand  jury  of  Manhattan,  under 
District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan,  is  now 
sitting  in  session 

The  State  Crimp  Commission  under 
Mr.  Goodman  Sacharand  of  Rochester, 
NY.,  is  now  staging  an  investigation. 

The  police  commissioner  has  reor- 
ganized Manhattan  into  two  districts 
rather  than  the  many  it  had  before 

The  entire  confidential  squad  of  the 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  City 
has  been  busted  and  a  new  one  was  sworn 
in  yesterday. 

However.  I  wish  to  state  that  t)eginning 
the  last  of  May  I  will  start  again  on 
Wednesdaj's  putting  into  the  Record  any 
items  that  I  find  or  are  given  to  me  by 
citizens  which  indicate  there  is  any  going 
back  to  the  good  old  days  of  New  York 
City  Police  Department  payola  or  any 
whitewashing  or  covering  up  by  any 
agency  of  government — county,  city. 
State,  or  Federal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr    19,  1960] 
(ArUcle  II) 
How  thr  CotTBT  Crackdown  Hrr  the  Polict 

RACaUT 

I  By    Ted     Poston     with    Al    Hendricks    and 
Irving  Lleberman) 

A  simple  weapon  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  courts  here  for  decades  le  Inflict- 
ing more  damage  on  the  $250-n:illllon-a- 
yoar  numbers  racket  than  all  the  antlpoUcy 
crusades  of  the  last  half  century. 

The  weapon^  Stiff  eentences  Instead  of 
finei  I*r«ildlng  Justice  Murtagh  of  ipeclal 
eessioQi  itATted  ilammlng  the  Jail  doort  on 
convicted  policy  defendant*  In  Oiunblers 
Part  iMt  February  29 — Rimultaneoui  with 
the  Post's  expos*  of  the  pad.  the  multl- 
million-dollar  protection  racket  operated  toy 


crooked    vice    squad    cops    to    let    the    num- 
bers barons  go  unmolested. 

Prosecutors  and  grand  Juries  for  years 
had  been  demanding  Jail  sentences  for  gam- 
blers Instead  of  the  traditional  slap-on-the- 
wrist  fines. 

Back  on  November  12.  1958.  District  At- 
torney Hogan  protested  publicly  when  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Judge  Marks  suspended  sen- 
tences on  13  of  the  biggest  Italian  policy 
barons  after  all  had  pleaded  g\iilty  to  a  num- 
bers game  conspiracy  Indictment.  Hogan 
has  always  viewed  Jail  terms  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  weapons  In  combating  policy 
'"There  are  thousands  of  such  arrests  (pol- 
icy) each  year,"  he  complained  recently, 
"but  they  all  almost  Invariably  result  In  a 
suspended  sentence  or  a  fine." 

And     the    Brooklyn    rackets    grand    Jury, 
backing  District  Attorney  Silver's  own  viewt 
reported   last  year: 

"The  bookmakers  and  policy  bankers  con- 
sider these  court  proceedings  which  result 
so  often  In  fines  as  merely  part  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business — as  a  sort  of  'license'  fee 
"Bookmakers  and  policy  operators  are  soft 
livers.  Nothing,  but  nothing  like  a  jail 
sentence  could  teach  them  that  violating 
our  laws  is  serious.  As  the  p>ollce  often  put 
It:   'these  bums  don't  like  Jail.'" 

Court  records  compiled  by  Post  reporters 
both  in  Its  original  expoe^  of  the  links  be- 
tween crooked  plalnclothesmen  and  policy 
racketeers,  and  in  Its  current  foliowup  on 
the  situation,  give  substance  to  the  jury's 
charges. 

Of  the  2  885  persons  arraigned  in  the 
magistrates  court*  for  policy  law  violations 
In  January  and  February,  this  year  (while 
Murtagh  was  then  chief  magistrate.  Ironi- 
cally), only  3  were  given  Jail  sentences. 
And  none  of  these  three — two  In  Manhat- 
tan and  one  in  Queens- -received  as  much 
as  30  day.«;. 

Of  the  2.885  239  pleaded  guilty  In  m.igis- 
trates  court  and  were  fined  or  given  sus- 
pended sentences  The  vast  majority,  repre- 
sented by  bondsmen  and  lawyers  whose  fees 
were  paid  by  the  syndicate  belilnd  p>olicy, 
merely  waived  their  cases  to  gamblers  part 
of  special  sessions.  There  most  of  them  we^e 
discharged  on  their  own  recognizance  or 
fined  $25  to  $300  each  on  their  routine  pleas 
of  guilty  The  syndicate  promptly  paid  the 
fines  and  most  of  these  offenders  never  lost 
a  day's  work  in  the  racket. 

MTTRTAGH    "LOWEKK    THE    BOOM" 

Then,  on  February  29,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  his  later  victims,  "that  cat  Mur- 
tagh came  on  like  Gang  Busters." 

Without  warning,  the  new  presiding 
Justice  Jailed  up  to  6  months  the  first  six 
policy  offenders  brought  twfore  him  In  gam- 
bling part 

■When  Isaac  Inglahm.  71,  a  lowly  runner, 
admitted  under  questioning  from  the  bench 
that  he  knew  neither  the  name  of  the  iKinds- 
man  who  bailed  him  out  nor  the  lawyer  who 
showed  up  to  represent  him.  Murtagh  In- 
dignantly called  for  an  Investigation  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hogan  of  the  alliance  between 
the  policy  syndicates  and  the  bondsmen  and 
lawyers.  Murtagh  threatened  to  drive  such 
lawyers  from  special  sessions  and  referred 
the  names  of  two  lawyers  to  Hogan's  office 

Some  critics  of  police  corruption  and 
policy  protection  were  unimpressed  a«  Mur- 
tagh continued  his  crusade  on  March  3  by 
sending  13  men  to  Jail  for  16  days  to  6 
months  each  and  12  more  to  Jail  the  next 
day  for  a  flat  6  months 

"These  men  are  all  email  fry,"  these  "cu- 
tles"  charged,  "there  isnt  a  numbers  banker 
in  the  lot," 

But  the  policy  operators  themselves  had 
no  luch  lUusiona 

"That'i  like  aaylng  the  enemy  ahut  yoi.r 
army  to  pieces  but  dldnt  lay  a  hand  on  the 
feneral,"    one    oomnaented    the    other    day. 
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"A  b«nk«r  without  rvmnan  and  ooatrolltn 
u  M  halplMi  u  a  itntral  without  troops. " 

Th«  morv  rvaiutlo  rMotloo  In  th«  »ok»t 
had  bMn  iKprMMd  by  on*  dtfaadant  that 
nrit  day  whan  ht  mw  bIx  man  |o  to  ]ail 
bafora  him. 

"Man,  |«t  ma  an  adjournmant,"  ha  had 
whlaparad  daaparataty  to  hla  lawyar,  "that 
guy  up  thara  on  that  banoh  la  oraay." 

So,  aa  liunach  JaUad  48  offandart  in  hU 
ftrat  6  days  whlla  ratoklng  tha  bonda  and 
iHUlng  arraat  warr^ta  for  14  oth«n  who 
fvarfully  fallad  to  appaar,  tha  lyndloata 
■hlftad  Ita  oparatlona  back  to  tha  ma«la- 
trataa'  oourta  and  intutad  that  tta  man  b« 
triad  thara. 

But  thay  undarattlmatad  tha  situation, 
for  whlla  tha  bonding  oompanlaa  tuddanly 
itartad  damandlng  MftO  oaah  auraty  for  aaoh 
poUoy  arraat  (Inataad  of  tha  uanal  lAO  to  ba 
■pUt  batwaan  tha  ayndloata's  bondaman  and 
lawyar),  Murtagt)  waa  buay  on  anothar 
front. 

Ha  oailad  a  oonfaranea  with  hit  lowar 
eourt  auooaaaor,  Ohlaf  liaglatrata  Abraham 
M.  Block,  and  Admlnlatratlva  Ma«latrata 
Larry  M.  Vatrano  and  mappad  tha  naxt  Itna 
of  attack. 

Tha  raault  baoama  avidant  laat  March  as 
whan  Larry  MalvUla.  54,  a  aoolally  promt- 
nant  Karlam  oparator  who  had  navar  apant 
a  day  In  Jail  daaplta  alx  pravloua  policy  con- 
victions, oama  up  in  maglatrataa'  court  on 
i\  rnutlna  charga. 

"NO    NiOtMO    fUCl" 

Maglatraia  Jamaa  B.  LoFtooulu  immt- 
diataly  slappad  MalvtUa  with  tha  ■tllTaat  aan- 
tanoa  paaaad  out  lo  far-  4  months  in  Jail 
and  10  daya  mors  unlaas  ha  pnld  n  IJIOO  flna 
tmmadlataiy 

Ona  Marlam  uparalor  rscallotl  thnt  mo- 
mant  tha  othar  day  in  thaaa  wiirai 

"Whan  thay  lowarad  ihs  k><K>m  txi  Larry 
Uka  that,  wa  knaw  at  last  ihsrt  was  lu) 
hiding  placs  Ws  wars  boxsd  in  on  both 
snda.' 

And  tha  walls  wars-  clitainK  m  from  two 
othar  aldaa  at  tha  aams  ttms 

Nogan  atappad  up  his  invaatigation  of  si- 
Uanoaa  batwaan  lawyars,  bondaman,  and  pol- 
icy raakataara  by  flooding  tha  town  with 
aubpanaa.  Vttaran  policy  lawyers  faoad 
with  poaalbia  bar  saaoolation  invastigatlon. 
startad  ahunning  such  oksm.  lasvini;  many 
dafandants  without  oounaal 

Tha  list  of  dafandanu  skyrtxHstad  furthat 
u  Polica  Commissioner  Kennedy  urousad 
by  tha  Poat  axpoa^  of  police  rnrruptlon  and 
policy  protection,  applied  vinpraci'dented 
haat  to  all  the  vice  tquKd  commiuids 

Policy  arrasu  increased  from  3.028  for  the 
first  3  months  of  1959  to  a  total  of  4.380 
for  January.  Fabruary.  and  March  of  this 
year,  Only  SUten  Island  failed  to  iliow  an 
increasa  for  the  3 -month  period 

While  the  overall  increase  in  policy  arresu 
was  only  382  cases,  a  longtime  operator  In- 
terpreted the  figures  In  this  way  for  the 
Post: 

"The  difference  la  that  these  arresu  this 
year — especially  in  March— were  for  real. 
Last  year,  you  could  figure  that  half  of  the 
numbers  arrests  were  Just  accommodation 
caaas— you  know,  wince  and  Junkies  whom 
you  paid  450  each  to  take  a  bust  and  help  the 
cops  keep  their  quota. 

"But  who  the  hell  is  going  to  agree  to  uke 
6  months  In  Jail  for  a  lousy  $60?  Not  even  a 
Junkie.  Maybe  a  Junkie  least  of  all.  So  the 
cope,  to  cover  themselves,  are  grabbing  the 
regular  guys  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
business.  Even  guys  they've  been  collecting 
from  for  years. 

"And  If  a  bank  cant  take  care  of  a  regular 
guys  family  for  the  60  days  or  6  months 
he's  In  Jail,  what  Is  to  keep  that  guy  from 
spilling  his  guts  to  Murtagh  or  even  Hogan?" 

Another  long-time  operator  dlsciused  the 
matter  frcxm  a  different  angle. 


"Ho  matter  what  tha  Poat  or  anyone  else 
aaya."  ha  obaanrad,  "tha  vaat  majority  ot  peo- 
ple in  tha  numbara  bualnaaa  are  not  raoka- 
tear*.  Many  ara  quite  raapaotabla,  church 
mai^bara,  paopla  who  ara  often  looked  up 
to  Ih  thalr  Immadlata  oooununltlea. 

"from  habit  and  background,  many  of 
tha«a  people  have  handled  a  few  numbers 
aa  a  maana  of  aupplamentlng  their  regular 
Job  Inoomaa.  Bran  If  they  got  arreated  in 
the  paat — and  that  didn't  happen  often— 
they  could  be  arraigned  in  court,  fined,  re- 
leaaad.  and  nobody  knew  anything  about  It. 

'tut  how  many  of  them  do  you  think 
win  continue  when  they  knew  they  may  go 
to  jail  now  and  be  dlagraoed  before  their 
fanullea  and  thalr  nelghbora?  This  thing  is 
going  to  cost  tha  game  aeveral  thousands  of 
suck  part-time  workers,  not  to  mention 
maay  guys  who  never  did  anything  else" 

Our  haraaaed  policy  operator  aaked  tha  in- 
evitable queatlon 

"What  got  into  thla  Murtagh?  Ha  dldn  t 
act  up  whan  ha  wee  chief  magistrate.  Now 
he's  giving  ua  hell  all  oter  the  lot  " 

A  fellow  operative  answered  tha  qusation 
witk  a  shrug 

'I  don't  know  what  got  into  him,  hs  re- 
mained despairingly,  but  ha  lura  as  hell 
got  Into  us  " 

I  From    Ills    New    York    Post     Apr     JO     lasoi 

(Article  nil 

BAag     Niw     Rackit     in     Rac-oaaa- Karlim 
Policy    Haroknt  Hrr  -Otmct  Banks  Btii.: 

NtSONO 

By  Tsd  PonKiii  with  Al  Kendriclis  and  Irving 
Llebermani 

rtir  three-way  iquaeaa  which  has  reduced 
tha  )M)licy  mckst  to  lu  lowest  ebb  hers,  ful- 
lowliu;  the  Post  i  revslatlona  of  links  between 

Ktlire  nnd  tlte  number!  barons,  has  hit  the 
arlem  t%mo  harder  than  slsewhere  in  the 
fiiy. 

^hllci  Qusena  Aud  Mtaien  Island  pulley 
bi»i\k«  appttrently  have  contlmied  to  nourlah 
<m  ibmit  tha  asms  seals,  despite  the  Poal'a 
Bspitas  (If  ths  multimillion-dollar  vies  squad 
prolsriion  aystam  tha  new  drive  by  Polii's 
c;«»mmlssioner  Kennedy.  Preeldlim  M))ecinl 
Meaatuns  Juaiioe  MurUgh  and  Dialriii  Attor- 
ney Hognn  Is  driving  much  of  Harlem  a  name 
undarnrovind  and  biting  into  tha  play  in 
Mrotiklyn  and  the  Bronx 

In  Brooklyn  arreats  are  up  over  lo  j>#r- 
cent  becauae  apeclal  attention  la  being  paid 
to  ttia  "spots"  and  "locations  which  paid 
an  average  of  12.500  a  month  U)  grafting 
vice  squad  cope  for  the  privilege  of  operating 
openly  before  the  Poet  exposed  The  Pad.  the 
list  Of  protected  policy  placea 

ADgel  P  Calder.  the  city  a  largeat  Puerto 
Rlcati  policy  banker  has  given  up  his  exten- 
sive Brooklyn  operation  as  a  result  of  hla 
lonjc  running  fight  with  District  Attorney 
Silver  compounded  by  the  heal  the  Post 
aerlee  generated 

SMALL    CHANOX 

Caider,  who  Is  sUll  awaiting  trial  with  his 
minions  on  charges  growing  out  of  Silver  s 
spectacular  19Sa  raid  on  his  15  million  Brook- 
lyn bank.  Is  now  conducting  a  much  mure 
Umiaed  operaUon.  reputedly  from  a  store  on 
Second  Avenue  In  Manhattan 

Most  of  his  former  controllers  and  col- 
lectors In  Brooklyn  have  been  atjsorbed  by 
the  tast  Harlem  mob's  Kings  County  opera- 
tion, directed  by  Mike  Miranda. 

But  the  East  Harlem  syndicate  which  con- 
trols most  of  the  policy  business  In  all 
borooghs  has  also  accepted  the  temporary 
shutdown  of  the  pad  In  Brooklyn — on  the 
frightened  orders  of  the  crooked  vice  squad 
cops  -who  run  the  protection  system 

In  the  Bronx  the  syndicate's  operation,  still 
run  In  absentia  by  Sammy  Schlltz  (Sch- 
lltten).  has  also  been  hit,  but  not  so  hard 
by  a  10-percent  rlae  In  arrests  following  a 
susponslon  of  the  pad 


I 


Bot  although  his  basic  Bronx-wide  opera- 
tion remains  In  fairly  good  shape,  waiting 
only  word  of  the  reeetabllshment  of  ths  pad 
to  awing  back  In  action,  persons  associated 
with  Schllta  told  Poet  reporters  that  ths  dap- 
per little  ai-bootlagger  and  Juke  boa  caar  la 
smarting  over  the  shutdown  of  five  of  the 
seven  lucrative  apota  for  which  he  paid  heavy 
police  protection  In  Harlem. 

Plrst  to  go,  In  the  wake  of  the  Post  expose, 
was  the  modeat  haadquartera  which  three 
Schllta  henchmen,  known  aa  Mel,  Artie,  and 
SoUle,  maintained  In  a  tenement  hallway  on 
145th  Street  All  three  disappeared  March 
1 — the  day  ths  pad  was  ordsred  suspended — 
and  haven't  been  seen  there  since. 

Three  other  Schllta  locations  closed  down 
the  next  day  His  laat  two  remaining  spou 
are  run  by  two  men  known  aa  Dave  and  But- 
ton on  West  144th  Street  In  what  la  known  aa 
the  last  wide  open  block  in  Harlem  Botli 
Schllta  minions  patrol  the  block  more  closely 
than  the  cop  on  the  beat,  but  pickings  were 
aim   allm    there  last  week. 

Rut  Schllta.  although  undisputed  policy 
(«Ar  uf  the  Bronx,  la  only  a  minor  operator  In 
the  Iviah  Harlsm  gams  which  the  East  Harlem 
•  yndirate  has  been  cotuwlldatlng  over  a 
number  of  ysnra 

And  hla  lueaea,  while  subsUntlal,  ars  small 
compared  to  ths  major  Italian  banks  which 
atUl  control  most  uf  ths  business  in  the 
predominantly  Negro  community 

Herei  what  the  Poet  resurvey  indicated 
happened  to  other  major  Harlem  operators 

Anthony  (Punchy)  Salerno,  director  uf  the 
Hyndloale  a  oltywlde  policy  operatlona  and 
moat  jKiwerful  figure  In  .he  Marlem  policy 
game  had  ST  "wide  open  spots"  for  which 
he  paid  grafting  oops  an  eaUmated  1100.000 
a  month  before  ths  crackdown  Tlis  Poat 
found  only  about  12  of  the  IT  spots  in  o^iera. 
tlon  Ual  week  This  dues  not  mean  that 
Halerno  la  out  of  the  business,  however  Aa 
one  of  hla  forinsr  associates  pointed  out 

Many  of  the  guya  who  acted  as  coniroiiera 
in  tha  candy  itorea,  talUir  shu|M,  grooerisa, 
i)ar«  and  uihsr  b|>ou  run  by  Tony  are  atlll 
111  the  Iniainaaa  Thay  j»»ai  don  t  operate 
out  of  atoraa  any  more  They  got  together 
many  of  ths  runners  the  Negrt)  bankers  had 
whon  the  ahutdown  oama  and  they  collect 
thalr  business  and  turn  it  In 

And  In  many  waya.  thla  Isn  t  a  bad  deal 
for  Punchy  He  still  saves  tha  •46,000  a 
month  which  he  had  to  get  together  for  the 
three  vice  squads  about  the  division  level, 
while  he  Is  by  no  means  starving  from  the 
controlling'  bualneas  which  la  keeping  lua 
game  going 

Other  Poat  aourcea  reported  that  another 
major  Italian  operation  In  Harlem-  the 
Vigilante  brothers.  Louis  Tony,  and 
Chiirlie     went  one  atep  further 

osDcas  IS  oasna 
"When  the  order  came  down  on  March  1 
that  the  pad  was  closed  and  no  payment* 
expected,  '  one  said,  "the  Vigilantes  really 
went  underground,  although  they  continued 
to  work  the  same  controlling'  business  as 
Ton  y 

But  when  the  cops,  as  most  of  them  did 
after  2  or  3  daya,  came  around  and 
wanted  to  eatabllsh  individual  pads,  Louis 
Vigilante  would  have  no  part  of  It 

'  You  ordered  us  to  quit  and  we've  quit,' 
he  Is  said  to  have  told  these  cops,  we  ain't 
giving  nobody  nothing  '  The  cops  knew  he 
was  lying,  but  what  could  they  do  about  if 
Those  East  Harlem  boys  carry  too  much 
weight  ' 

Also  hard  hit  by  the  suspension  of  the 
pad  Wiis  Louis  (Louie  The  Glmpi  Avltablle. 
the  Lenox  Avenue  supermarket  owner  whom 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had 
called  the  top  man  in  the  syndicate's  Har- 
lem operations 

Avltablle.  despite  the  pressure  put  on  him 
by  Powell,  still  had  14  spots  for  which  he 
paid  monthly  protection  when  the  Poet  ex- 
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pos4  was  printed      Last  week  theae  14  apota 
wrre  down  to  4 

Hla  main  apot  then  waa  in  a  baaement 
around  the  corner  from  hla  avipermarket  i  a 
ruided  premises  since  laat  July  'J  i  opcrutcd 
by  Solly  AppuBBo.  the  Gimp's  partner  Laat 
week  that  basement  wa*  only  lui  ot)acurr 
pollry  drop,  and  neither  Solly  nor  I-oule 
hnve  been  aeen  In  the  neighborhood  rerenUy 

Another  Italian  oi)eratlon  -the  Lenox 
Avenue  bank  operated  by  Pellce  and  Jamwi 
Fulciv-came  up  with  a  new  Idea  when  the 
hem  wont  on  The  Palcas  who  called  them- 
selves Phil  and  Jim  Black,  oITercd  U)  acli 
aharca  in  Uielr  bank  to  hard-prcAoed  Negro 
policy  bankera  If  the  price  would  be  met 
NegotlatUina  arc  atlll  continuing  although 
neither  broUier  has  been  seen  rccrntlv  in 
his  usual  Hnrlem  hangout 

ON  TIU  ai  N 
Uut  If  the  ayndlcatea  large  white  bnnka 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  innkdown  ihr 
few  remaining  Negro  bunkrra  have  nufTeied 
even  more  although  few  of  the  .Ncgrn 
oprriit'ira  had  t)»en  able  Uj  afford  full  pud 
li.tMucntji    even    l>efi>re    the    ayatein    *i\*   rx- 

ll'vc   la   whut    hupiieniKl    t<i   nxiat    ot   them 

Mrnry  I.HwrFiu-«  long  nniioUcHi  (ji  one  uf 
oiilv  two  Nrgriioa  who  hud  rii',ugli  infltirnrr 
with  the  crooked  vice  aquad  vi<\>»  to  OK 
aimiher  Negro  fur  the  pixl  n^d  ti.  liin  imiur 
KlngNinn  Jiimiiicii  konn  latir  l,<'  wiui  ^r- 
il' ri-d  t<i  ceiuii'  cpriutl' ii.A  linoi  Mk  iippcr 
E;>;liih  Avenue  tailor  shop  Uiwrmcr  su;- 
frrrd  a  heart  attack  In  JanuiUit  (thd  ix  i.'  \^ 
li  .opitallsed  there 

I  iwrrinrii  Putrid  MiMiii  luu'inr  'iiiouah 
•(.iMU'rnd  MiwiiUf/  vkhii  (ipftiiictl  fct'.i'inl  of 
thru  IxiOk  a  10  prnle<'le<|  «|>ni«  no  the  Inwcr 
l>an  nf  KIghth  Avenue,  alao  dlaappcarrd  but 
ii'il  iir<i  >M-  jxiliir  tiiiilnl  the  liitr  itiid  grill 
lie  iJWi,*  lii'ul  lUlli  Htir><-I  i\i,<l  ktiiMioii'd  n 
p.iiriilMinn  I hrre 

Ii  Khli'iilly  no  aui  h  aiiiim  liud   hni.   i  .xi  i, 
no     Aug\i»t      n       lUftM      whrii     p...iii      ,.,,,,  u 
M-iKpif^     111  .Mifi      ,>  ihh      'jn     nud     IJ 
puhluim   Ih    tlin  aiiMlP   l>n(    lUld    tlllppi-il    M.iii^ 
of    4    rr\M|vBi«    itiid     J    lllaMirthtlnl     (Ulc-i. 

1  hr    niTiiul    hnil    hei'h    nuntnihled    luat   a 

frw     hi'iilo     niulli'r       iiriff     ,MpiiMi,))     Hu\l!i,i|u1 

luKl  Hti'it  t4)  drrith  I)ii\UI  pptorn  ill  ii  yiMiiig 
Nf'ifri'  hiMxlUitn  whii  hml  bepii  nniacling  in 
uii  \hv  Lftwrencr-Mnrquey  numbrra  buiincaa 
In  the  aren  Mivripifi'  rliilmrd  »iPir-fl«'f<<nne 
and  wiia   m.t    indlrtpd   for   the  kllMng 

With  police  pmtertlon  no  longer  UARurrcl, 
several  of  the  Negro  banker*  frll  prry  to 
youthful  holdup  men  who  had  learned  by 
bitter  experlencp  and  n  few  gunglnnd-type 
killings — not  to  mess  with  the  syndicate's 
Hnrlem  operatioi>s 

The  big  three  bank  of  C'arlylc  WUliuma, 
Wiuter  Smith,  and  Crip  Mnrtln  m  the  127th 
Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  area  wa*  held  up 
twice,  with  the  bandits  taking  $1,800  In 
cosh  on  their  second  trip  filnr.iltnnenualy, 
the  same  young  gang  tried  to  breuK  into 
Smith's  apartment  In  Wiishington  Heights 
but  wiis  thwarted  in  the  attempt 

Fritz  Devlnlsh.  who  with  Boo  Marshall, 
Sid  Thomps.jo,  Put  HoRan,  and  Crappy  Hale, 
operated  as  the  Big  Five  In  the  140's  block 
off  I^ennox  Avenue,  was  called  In  by  Immi- 
gration ofTlclnls  for  questioning,  and  the 
whole  bank  closed  down  completely  for  a 
month.  It  has  since  reopened  limited 
operations 

A  young  Negro  who  amassed  a  fortune 
by  serving  a  scant  8  or  9  years  as  a 
vice  squad  plalnclothesman  was  called  in 
for  questioning  In  Hogan's  current  Investi- 
gation—but  not  before  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  conferences  with  his  former  vice 
squad  colleagues  after  his  operations  had 
been  mentioned  In  the  Post  series 

And  the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 


Even  when  thlnga  open  up  again  and 
Uiey  will,"  one  of  the  Negro  operators  said, 
"I  don't  think  we'll  ever  get  back  to  where 
wr  were  If  Adam  Clayton  PowrtL  was  a 
111  tie  prematvire  In  saying  that  the  whltea 
were  Uiking  over  all  of  the  Harlem  business 
:)  mniithr  ago  ho  won't  be  premature  when 
the  pad  Is  reeatabllahed  In  Uie  near  future  " 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr  21.  lOflOl 

(Article  rV) 

OiARt)    nxtoao    Rackxt    Witns*skb;    Policy 

Men  Hoi'i  lua  Comeback 
(By  Ted  Poston  with  Al  Hendricks  and  Irving 
Lleherman) 
Tlie  ntmibera  game  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  (iirrent  crhrkflowna  but  many  people 
in  the  racket  peralHt  in  the  belief  that  It 
will  come  btwk  atrong  again  and  with  ptillce 
roliBboratPiii  pivit  rrportera  kept  running 
II, tM  thi,-^  \-H-w  i\h  ihrv   rt'nurveyed  the  policy 

M  '  ,lHl  i')ll 

I  li'-uhuiidn  II.'  iniinbcm  ivmnera  low  nien 
'I,  ihr  Uitem  pulp  lire  acuffllng  deaperately 
piwl)  day  to  hold  the  ahamblea  together  in 
tlir  ho|)p  tinil  the  antlpoUry  drive  will  nil; 
;lf.  ("Urar  uiid  Ur  forgoMrn 

A  nipiiiber  o!  ihe  Poat  team  which  exponed 
the  p.^d  the  nmlt ImllUon-dollar  vice  aquad 
pr'  ic(  tin.  ra<  Krt     (i  wrrk»  ago,  ri'ira<'ed  hin 

»,!(  ,m   ;u^'    wpl'k    Id   ►<•(     h  ;W    tlir   opnnlloll    Win, 

!"''"k'  iiMic!   11,1- cointuncrt  heat  of  thr  police 
ai.il  II. !•  I  ■.•.\i'.»      J(pr»>  In  hla  report 

Tiuirrd  Hailfin  today  with  the  Minu-  num- 
)iii»  oprriilor  n»  hrforp  The  plan  now  aa 
llirn  \Ho.  \i'  ii,!roi|i;ir  itn-  u,  lilx  lipphe*  hlKl 
I  llK'>^'<'    worm.    :    uoiOrrK    uiil<'l»    in    I'lliVPraa- 

lion 

uihKt  I  m  I  Nt 
"If  the  plan  didn't  \»oik  oui  ppupi    luaino 
Uie  oops,     ll^s  ktroptk  uir  rioiulmi  with  thorn 
Nm    Just    U»e    pniidJnuM       You    i  an  i    gu    u 
block  with'   III   Bpfli  i;   pd:,i(    inUli.  iiilB    crilli. 
Ing   Itr   Jtlkl    piilkrd    ll,    lldil    nl    liiOh   o|     tlolpe 

In    I  » 1 1  \      iihri     iiioi  H     n>v    guldp     who 

hhown     l!,i-0'.      Ill     citflil      pollitPtl    old     Ihr     oil- 

mnrkPd    lull    III    plaliH-lolhpamen       I'hr    lop* 
kiii'W   loll,    ,'l  1  '  ,ii.,r    ki,  wi'  had  lo  paao  li\   thr 

fit  -^  '    till',      (11,1=    w  I  ,.  I  f     u  I     «  ,  I  I     >upp,  lai  (I    ll  . 

stop       plnii.i  lullifcuii  ll     III     iitdio    I  opk     wrip 
paikpil  thpfP, 

'  Wp  finally  hit  m  bar  on  Aiiikiprdam  Avr- 
nup  and  atarted  talking  to  n  luunberk  writPt 
hr  Knpw  TliU  guv  haa  a  real  problem  Ku 
I'lm  uii  11  ipip  oj  blocka  betwrpn  hla  hoinr 
and  thu  bar  is  a  kind  ol  uu  man  *  land 

IPYom   the  New  York   Post,   Apr    22,    1U60| 

(Article  Vi 

"Policy  ":  A  Horrar  Divinno 

(By    Ted    Poston,    with    Al    Hendru  ka    ruul 

Irving  LiPbrimikii  i 

Just  8  weeka  ago  Javon  B  Hunter,  26,  for- 
merly of  242  West  U8th  Street,  was  a  num- 
bers runner  who  turned  his  daily  book  over 
to  WUlliim  I  Shorty  I  Greer,  36,  a  controller 
for  Pellce  and  James  Pnlca's  Lenox  Avenue 
policy  bank 

T'.>day,  J  B  as  his  hundreds  of  numbera 
cuatomers  knew  him  1r  dead,  and  Greer  la  in 
The  Tombs  charged  with  the  slaying 

Both,  in  a  way,  are  victims  of  the  chaoe 
which  ha«  descended  on  the  policy  racket 
since  the  Post  exposed  the  pad — the  multl- 
mUllon-doUar  prot.ectlon  racket  operated  by 
crooked  vice  cops — and  Presiding  Justice 
Murtagh  started  throwing  Jail  terms  at  the 
.•imRll-frv  sinews  of  the  numbers  Industry 

Their  ptory  Is  only  one  of  a  score  of  simi- 
lar Incidents — more  violent  than  most — en- 
countered by  Poet  reporters  In  their  follow- 
up  investigation  of  the  numbers  racket. 

Here's  what  happened. 

When  Police  Commissioner  Kennedy 
cracked  down  on  the  vice  squad  corruption 
ring  on  the  heels  of  the  Post's  exposures,  the 
Paloo  brothers  (Who  called  themselves  Phil 
and  Jim  Black  i   tried  to  sell  shares  in  their 


lucrative  policy  bank  But  when  the  crooked 
oops  themaelvea  ordered  them  and  otlier 
bankera  to  suiij^nd  operations  while  the  heat 
was  on,  the  ralcoa  took  off 

Greer,  like  acores  of  controllers  all  over 
the  city,  was  left  high  and  dry,  so  he  took 
part-time  work  as  a  bartender  in  a  Seventh 
Avenue  Rin  mill  and  continued  to  accept 
the  "booka  "  tvirned  In  to  him  dally  by  hla 
veteran  numbera  collectors 

Not  until  an  unlucky  hit  came  up  on 
March  38  did  J  B  find  that  Shorty  hadn't 
been  turning  his  bou  over  to  a  bank  and 
thiu  couldn't  pay  off  J  B  went  to  the  bar 
and  beat  up  not  only  Shorty  but  the  white 
owner  of  the  place  as  well  Shorty  finally 
routed  him  with  a  baaeball  bat 

The  two  met  again  rarly  in  the  next  niorn- 
Ing,  March  29.  m  the  Beverly  KlUa  Bur  and 
OrlU,  303  Weat  148th  Street  The  fight  wna 
reaumed,  and  minuiea  later  J  B  alumi>»d  to 
the  floor,  dying  of  stab  wounrta  .shorty 
was  seiaed  oi>  homicide  chnrgea 

Greer  waa  indicted  for  aecond-degrrr 
murder  last  Thursday,  and  la  being  held  m 
•20,000  ball  for  pleading  next  werk  He  had 
been  convicted  of  policy  violatlona  aevrn 
limea  and  waa  fined  1360  for  running  a  polu  y 
drop  on  October  6,  1U6C 

Thla  la  only  one  iiicldont  in  the  frckh 
ii  iiinpi  ll  r  w,  Man  lunong  minor  poiu  y  o|). 
iriilora  But  tlirrr  la  a  more  bitter  ir  li<as 
bloody  cohflict  going  on  between  the  poln  \ 
bankpr*  themaelvpa  and  the  aiiil-grafting 
copa  who  inaiki  on  getting  a  tiute  ibrilip 
money !  dek|illr  the  ordrra  of  aomv  ol  iheii 
kuperhira  to     cool  it   fm   a  while  " 

Oni'  veteran  aourcr  dcunbed  It  Ihia  way, 
"Theae  guya  who  have  bt«pn  on  the  take 
an  loiif?  Juat  reluar  to  rrthice  Ihelr  iipw 
ki.mdard  of  living  heat  m  no  heal  Ona  ol 
them  aaUl  hla  plaltuloihPbMian  aalnry  Waan  I 
enough  to  tnept  int  rixrd  ihaigxa  ol  hit 
Uionihly  pxpenaea 

'  Mp  aalil  hp  had  no  iniantion  of  inaiiic  hi* 
CiidlUai  ot  iiuiliiig  hlk  kPioiui  old  lady  oui 
ol  ht'i  nugar  Hill  apaMniPnl  Vkhlip  WalUhg 
tut  the  Pad  to  l«  ipvivpd  No  ha  loul  rM'i>. 
l>oil\'  |)\t|i  hr  raprilPd  lo  gri  lilk  uf  U^Ual 
i\rM  WPPK  ol  hr  ll  Inikl  lallPkli  rVil\liodV 
In  kiulii 

Noinr  of  Ihr  niwlv  lmpo\p|lalird  piiiln- 
ciothpanirii  wrnl  r\pn  lutthpi  In  onr  cii«p, 
a  plaliu'lothpanuui  trailed  a  known  pickup 
n>an  for  n  hortl-|>rehaed  Manhattan  bank  and 
armed  him  along  with  ^0  pnvelopea  ronlaln- 
mg  that  dny'a  "worka"  (the  betting  action), 
Btich  "hlgh-Jarklnga"  were  not  unuaual  even 
when  collaboration  between  the  copa  and  the 
banka  waa  wide  open,  before  the  Poat  aerlea 
The  ueual  practice  was  to  call  up  the  bank 
and  demand  a  '450  taste"  for  releiislng  the 
"worka'  before  the  close  of  the  day's  busi- 
ness 

"But   the  free-booilng  b in  this  case," 

a  reliable  source  told  the  Poat,  "had  the 
nerve  to  call  the  bank  manager  and  de- 
mand 11,500  Just  for  the  works."  " 

STAl.rMATl 

"The  manimer  told  him  he  waa  crazy,  but 
they  kept  on  hargnlr.lng  over  the  jihone  un- 
til the  manager  said  he  might  come  up  with 
a.soo  if  both  his  pick-up  man  and  the  'works' 
were  released  immediately. 

"But  this  free-booter  said:  'Oh,  no;  your 
man  has  got  to  take  a  bust  After  all,  I've 
got  to  meet  my  quota.'  The  manager  told 
him  to  go  to  hell,  but  the  cop  reminded  him : 
"  'If  you'll  up  the  ante,  I  might  try  to  do 
something.  But  If  you  let  your  man  get 
busted  and  If  Murtagh  decides  to  give  him 
6  months,  he  may  decide  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  you,' 

"The  manager  really  blew  his  stack  then 
and  reminded  the  cop  that  he  could  blow  a 
whistle,  too — Just  by  calling  that  Canal 
6-7500  special  numbeir  which  Oommlssloner 
Kennedy  had  eet  xxp  for  tips  on  crocked 
oops. 
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'"mix  aet  up  a  sort  of  stalemate  before 
they  flnaUy  worked  out  sometlilng.  I  don't 
know  bow  mucli  was  paid,  but  the  'works' 
were  returned  In  time  for  that  day's  tabiila- 

UOQS.  " 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  was  reported 
In  the  Bronx,  where  the  drive  against  policy 
and  corruption  hasn't  bit  as  hard  as  It  has 
In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

(Antlpollcy  activity  is  even  less  evident  In 
Queens,  where  numbers  arrests  rose  only 
from  371  for  the  Orat  S  months  of  1959  to 
Just  379  tar  the  same  period  this  year.  It 
Is  practically  nonexistent  in  Staten  Island, 
where  only  11  policy  arrests  were  oiade  all 
last  January.  February,  and  March — a  drop 
of  3  from  the  14  arrests  made  during  the 
same  f>eriod  in  1059.) 

The  Bronx  incident  had  a  fresh  angle,  as 
explained  by  a  Poet  source  there. 

"When  the  Pad  closed  down  in  early 
March,  everything  went  on  a  catch-aj-catch- 
can  basis,  "  the  source  said.  "Then  every- 
body tried  to  get  in  the  act.  And  this  in- 
cluded many  cops  who  hswl  never  Seen  on 
the  Pad  " 

He  then  cited  the  case  of  »  numliers  op- 
erator who  was  picked  up  3  weeks  ago  by 
three  detectives  from  the  narcotics  squad. 

"Now  this  man  had  never  had  nothing  to 
do  with  narcotics  and  these  cops  knew  It 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  weren't  even  in 
thetr  assigned  areas  when  they  put  the  arm 
on  him. 

"But  what  could  he  do?  They  knew  he 
was  In  the  numbers  and  they  knew  he  had 
money  on  him.  And  he  was  afraid  that  If 
he  didn't  get  away  he  might  find  something 
put  in  his  pocket  before  he  got  to  the  station 
house. 

"So  he  finally  got  up  $400  and  rhey  let 
him  go." 

A  more  common  complaint  In  most  bor- 
oughs Is  that.  In  their  anxiety  to  build  up 
their  arrest  records,  some  shady  vie?  squad 
policemen  are.  In  the  words  of  a  respected 
law-enforcement  official,  "making  Indiscrim- 
inate arrests  without  •  •  •  obtaining  legal 
evidence" 

A  mlENDLT    W.\VE 

Pausto  Diaz,  a  «56-a-week  busboy  at  the 
Prince  George  Hotel.  14  East  28th  Street, 
came  to  the  Post  from  his  home  at  370 
Bxishwlck  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  to  charge  that 
he  had  been  framed  In  one  such  ciise  last 
March  9 — the  day  before  the  lO-part  Post 
series  on  police  corruption  and  policy  pro- 
tection  ended. 

Diaz  said  he  was  walking  rlown  the  street 
to  the  subway  to  report  for  his  regular  4 
p.m.  shift  at  the  hotel  when  he  saw  a  friend. 
Raphael  Pagan,  of  60  Moore  Street.  Brook- 
lyn, sitting  In  a  car  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street 

"I  waved  at  him  as  I  usually  did  and  kept 
on  walking."  he  said,  "when  suddenly  a 
detective  grabbed  me  and  another  grabbed 
Raphael  across  the  street.  He  searched  me 
right  there  on  the  street,  and  then  they  took 
both  of  us  up  to  Raphael  s  apartment,  where 
they  searched  us  both  again.  They  didn't 
find  anything  on  either  one  of  us,  but  they 
booked  us  both  for  policy." 

Inspector  William  Klmmlns  of  the  Brook- 
lyn East  Patrol  Bureau  denied  Diaz'  charges. 
He  said  that  Detectives  Henry  O'Brien  and 
George  Levme  said  they  had  made  the  ar- 
rests In  Pagans  apartment  and  that  Diaz 
had  one  policy  slip  In  his  pocket  and  had 
aushed  another  down  the  toilet.  Klmmlns 
also  pointed  out  that  Pagan  had  three  pre- 
vious policy  convictions.  Diaz  had  never 
been  arrested  before 

Diaz,  Anally  released  on  $1,000  ball  bond 
which  cost  him  $50  plus  $35  for  a  lawyer, 
rejected  the  police  contention  and  produced 
what  he  felt  was  clinching  evidence  of  his 
innocence. 

He  exhibited  three  dog-eared  Installment 
charge  books  to  show  that  he  owed  almost 


$1.QD0  In  bills  fo^"  household  Oxtures  and 
fur|iiture. 

"tf  I  was  In  the  rackets,  and  was  making 
moiLey  from  numbers."  he  asked,  "then  how 
would  I  be  owing  this  kind  of  money? 

"And  I'll  probably  owe  more  now  and  fall 
bel^nd  in  my  payments,  for  I've  already  lost 
three  day's  pay  Jiist  for  waving  to  a  friend 
on  my  way  to  work  " 

Dlas  had  been  scheduled  for  trial  In  magis- 
trates' court  last  March  31,  but — unlike 
many  policy  veterans  recently — he  waived 
his  hearing  for  a  trial  later  In  special  ses- 
sloas.  preferring  to  take  his  chances  with 
Murtagh. 

Some  old  hands  in  the  game  who  heard 
of  His  story  saw  in  this  some  evidence  of  his 
Innocence  or  Inexperience  in  the  game. 

"Any  cat  these  days  who  will  take  a 
chance  of  coming  up  before  Murtagh."  one 
observed,  "must  be  pure  in  heart — or  Just 
aching  to  serve  6  months  in  the  workhouse. 

"1  got  to  figure  the  man  is  inn(}cent." 


COMMISSION  ON  EQUAL  JOB  OP- 
PORTUNITY UNDER  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Un- 
der Government  Contractus.  It  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  introduced  earlier  in  the 
86th  Congress  by  our  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KearnsI 
on  behalf  of  the  administration. 

Our  colleagues  will  recall  that,  during 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960.  the  Chair  sustained  a  point 
of  order  raised  against  an  amendment 
to  that  legislation  which  was  designed 
to  create  the  proposed  Commission. 
The  House  voted  to  uphold  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  the  am.endment  was  not 
germane  to  the  bill  linder  consideration. 

Now  that  the  civil  rights  bill  has  been 
disposed  of.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  can  be 
no  procedural  objection  standing  in  the 
way  of  early  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  have  introduced  the  bill  to 
emphasize  the  urgency  I  feel  about  tak- 
ing effective  action  in  this  important 
area  of  civil  rights.  Like  many  of  our 
colleagues,  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
civil  rights  bill,  as  enacted,  was  so  lim- 
ited in  scope,  that  it  failed  to  provide 
any  measure  of  protection  for  civil  rights 
other  than  voting  rights — rights,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  fields  of  education,  hou;;- 
ing  and  employment.  The  present  bill 
wouid  deal  with  the  last  field  by  pro- 
viding a  statutory  basis  for  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  existing  Presidents 
Committee  on  Government  Contracts. 

While  it  has  become,  perhaps,  some- 
what shopworn  to  say  that  "the  world 
watehes  America,"  it  is  a  statement 
which  is  nonetheless  true  and  of 
great  signiflcance.  In  the  never-ceasing 
struggle  between  the  closed  societies, 
which  would  subvert  the  dignity  of  man 
to  the  wishes  of  the  state,  and  the  open 
societies,  which  hold  that  each  individ- 
ual possesses  certain  fundamental  rights 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  state,  the 
people  of  Africa.  South  America.  Asia. 
and  even  Europe  are  watching  the  two 
grea,t  representatives  of  these  conflicting 


ideologies:  political  and  economic  free- 
dom repre-sented  by  the  United  States, 
and  political  and  economic  statlsm  and 
iniperialism  represented  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  uncommitted  and  Impover- 
ished peoples,  who  quite  Uterally  do  not 
know  where  thetr  next  meal  is  coming 
from  and  who  live  under  conditions  of 
I>ermanent  economic  privation,  the 
choice  between  the  United  States  and 
the  US.S  R.  is  not  quite  so  simple  or 
so  black-and-white  as  it  appears  to  us. 
They  wonder  if  state  control  will  also 
rapidly  lift  them  to  the  levels  enjoyed 
by  their  wealthier  neighbors  in  the 
world.  Some  are  even  tempted  to  post- 
pone concern  for  political  freedom  until 
economic  gams  have  been  made. 

We  understand,  however,  from  the 
vantage  pomt  of  experience,  that  full 
stomachs  can  never  be  enough.  Men 
need  more  than  full  dinner  pails  as  they 
live  their  lives  on  earth.  We  recognize 
that  we  are  engaged  not  only  m  a  com- 
petition of  weapons  and  economies,  but 
also  in  one  for  the  spirits  and  minds  of 
men. 

As  we  pursue  this  competition,  as  we 
struggle  to  pre.serve  and  strengthen 
freedom  throuehout  the  world,  we  mu.st 
remember  that  four-fifths  of  the  world  s 
population  Ls  composed  of  people  who.se 
skins  are  darker  than  ours.  For  these 
people,  the  question  of  racial  discrmu- 
nation  is  of  primary  unportance — e<iual. 
certainly,  to  their  quest  for  more  of  the 
world's  goods  It  is  Inevitable,  there- 
fore, that  the  leaders  of  the  new  nations 
of  Africa,  for  example,  should  look  at 
America  to  see  how  we  practice  the  free- 
dom we  preach— especially  as  it  Involves 
our  relations  with  those  fellow  citizens 
whose  ancestors  were  also  their  ances- 
tors. 

With  their  eyes  upon  us.  what  can  we 
say? 

Can  we  t^ll  them  that  when  a  Negro 
worker  becomes  unemployed  he  is  usu- 
ally out  of  work  much  longer  than  his 
white  counterpart' 

Can  we  tell  them — people  who  place 
so  high  a  value  on  a  university  educa- 
tion— that  in  the  lower  level  laboring 
and  service  jobs  in  our  country  there 
are.  proportionately,  five  times  as  many 
Negro  mt-n  with  college  training  as  there 
are  white  men  with  similar  educations? 

What  shall  we  say  to  those  who  in- 
quire'' Shall  we  tell  them  that  tax 
revenues,  to  which  all  our  people  con- 
tribute, can  be  used  to  enrich  some  of 
our  people  who  would  in  turn  di.scrimi- 
nate  aRainst  others  among  our  people? 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  thi.':  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  give  an  answer  that 
will  be  heard  around  the  world.  Tliis 
bill  would  provide  f l  r  a  15-man  Equal 
Job  Opportunity  Commis-sion  and  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  "implement 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
eliminate  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin  in 
the  employment  of  persons  in  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  or  subcontracts  to 
provide  the  Grovernment  with  goods  or 
services." 

The  means  to  be  used  would  be  edu- 
cation; the  aim.  voluntary  compliance 
rather    than    arbitrary    coercion.      The 
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problem  is  to  educate  to  their  responsi- 
bilities those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  engaged  in  employing  people  to  work 
on  contracts  to  provide  goods  or  services 
to  the  Government. 

The  results — we  can  be  confident — 
will  be  a  better  utilization  of  America's 
human  re.sources  in  a  time  of  great  need 
and.  more  important,  a  wider  recoenl- 
tion  throut-'hout  the  world  that  here  in 
America  the  efforts  and  abilities  of  all 
our  people  are  recognized  on  their  own 
merits,  that  here  in  America  freedom  is 
more  than  a  word 

All  around  us.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
witnes.sing  the  inevitable  fruits  of  gener- 
ations of  discrimination — in  the  newly 
emerging  nations  of  Uie  world  and  in 
those  still  dominated  by  coloniall.sm,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  South — results  which 
have  been  predicted  for  many  years. 
Everv'where.  men  are  striving  to  secure 
the  freedom  they  have  never  known: 
personal,  political  and  economic  free- 
d(Mn — freedoms  which  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent they  conceive  of  in  the  same  terms 
as  did  our  forefathers. 

In  some  cases,  violence  is  the  tragic 
means  to  which  they  have  resorted  In 
other  instances — notably  m  our  own 
South — the  struggle  for  full  freedom  is 
being  conducted  with  patience,  restraint 
and  dignity 

Throughout  our  hLstory  as  a  Nation. 
we  have  equated  our  destiny  with  our  de- 
votion to  freedom.  We  are  challenged 
now  as  never  before  to  make  of  our  de- 
votion to  freedom  a  living  and  meaning- 
ful force  for  good. 

I  hope  this  House  will  continue  to  im- 
plement its  historic  commitment  to  free- 
dom by  taking  afRrmative  action  during 
this  session  on  lem.slation  which  will  help 
to  assure  for  all  people  their  right  to  fair 
play  and  equal  coni>ideration  in  seeking 
employment  under  Government  con- 
tr£u:ts. 


DAY-CARE    PROGRAMS    FOR    CHIL- 
DREN OP  WORKING  MOTHERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  H.^lpernI  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  social  changes  which  occurred 
in  America  during  the  1950's  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  working  moth- 
ers. Today  there  are  more  mothers 
working  than  in  any  previous  time  in 
our  history.  Their  number,  in  fact  has 
doubled  since  1950 

More  than  2.875,000  mothers  are  now 
working  full  time  who  have  over  5.073,- 
000  children  under  12  years  of  age. 
Nearly  400,000  of  the.se  children  under  12 
have  to  care  for  themselves  since  there 
are  no  other  arrangements  for  them. 
This  is  a  national  situation  which  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
termed  "alarminf:  " 

The  Bureau  pulled  no  punches  in  a 
recent  release  in  stating  that — 

Any  community  should  be  alarmed  that 
young  children  under  12  have  to  fend  for 
themselves  while  their  mothers  work. 

The  dimensions  of  the  situation  and 
Its  serious  implications  for  family  life 
and  the  healthy  development  of  the  chil- 


dren are  potent  arguments  for  the  con- 
sideration of  programs  to  provide  ade- 
quate care  for  these  youngsters.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Javtts  to  create  a  system  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  on  a  match- 
ing; basis  for  the  establishment  of  day- 
care centers  for  these  "latch  key"  chil- 
dren It  is  not  a  new  concept.  The 
Lanham  Act  passed  in  the  early  1940's 
set  up  such  a  program  but  it  was  allowed 
to  lapse  after  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
The  need  for  the  program  today  is  even 
greater  than  during  those  war  years 
when  it  was  so  successful. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  once  the 
Federal  Government  discontinued  its 
participation  in  this  effective  day-care 
program,  the  States  and  localities  which 
shared  the  expenses  of  the  centers  on 
a  matching  basis  also  discontinued  their 
own  responsibility  in  the  field  Despite 
continued  appeals,  the  States  and  local- 
ities have  failed  to  keep  up  the  day-care 
programs,  because,  they  charge.  Federal 
financial  aid  has  ceased.  Another  rea- 
son given  IS  the  lack  of  knowledge  and 
the  lack  of  availability  of  profession- 
ally trained  personnel  to  staff  the  cen- 
ters. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Fed- 
eral leadership  is  needed. 

Under  the  bill.  Federal  grants  for  this 
purpose,  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000,  w^ould 
be  provided  on  a  matching  basis  to  States 
which  have  initiated  day-care  center 
plans  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Such  plans  would  provide  for  care- 
ful screening  and  only  those  children  for 
whom  no  better  plan  could  be  made 
would  be  eligible.  There  would  be  a 
verj-  careful  check  of  the  income  of  the 
family  and  the  fee  to  the  parents  would 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  ability 
to  pay. 

The  other  half  of  the  Federal  funds 
would  be  administered  to  "impacted" 
areas  in  which  specific  Federal  activities 
like  defense  work  or  military  bases  have 
created  a  special  need  for  such  facil- 
ities. 

This  is  a  cheap  investment,  yet  one 
that  will  pay  unquestionable  dividends. 
Many  communities  are  anxious  to  ini- 
tiate programs  but  need  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  are  bes  inning  to  realize  the 
value  of  skilled  day  care,  not  only  to 
the  child  but  to  the  family.  For  the 
child  it  provides  a  happy  growing  ex- 
E>erience  in  safe  surroundings  during 
hours  when  parents  must  be  absent. 
For  families,  day  care  often  makes  life 
together  possible,  both  physically  and 
emotionally.  Day-care  keeps  families 
together  and  .strengthens  family  life. 

Modern  day-care  costs  money.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  it  totals 
about  $1,000  per  child  per  year.  Large 
as  this  may  .seem,  it  is  cheap  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  family  breakup 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  take  every 
action  to  enact  this  needed  legislation 
during  this  session. 


the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  additional  views  to 
accompany  Report  No.  1556  on  the  bill 
H  R.  9070  and  to  become  a  part  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Ther?  was  no  objection. 


»' 


COMNHTTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  AS  TO  PICKET- 
ING TO  PROTEST  SUBSTANDARD 
CONDITIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  some  days  ago  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  voted  by  an  im- 
pressive 21  to  5  to  report  a  very  simple 
but  very  important  measure  to  the  floor. 
This  measure  will  correct  some  of  the 
worst  injustices  of  what  is  known  as  sec- 
tion 8(bJ(4)(B)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

The  bill  is  H.R.  9070. 

I  was  very  happy  to  have  the  privilege 
of  mtroducing  this  bill.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  very  large  majority  of  my  riis- 
tin.cuished  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  their  wisdom 
and  understanding  in  reporting  this  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  follow 
this  example  set  by  the  committee  and 
will  take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
this  bill  when  it  comes  time  for  a  vote. 
When  thai  time  comes  I  will  regard  it  as 
a  pleasant  duty,  to  help  guide  this  bill 
on  its  legislative  journey  to  the  .statute 
books. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
prompted  to  make  a  few  auvance  re- 
marks on  the  issues  raised  by  this  bill 
because  of  certain  misimpressions  as  to 
this  measure.  I  think  that,  in  view  of 
these  misimpressions.  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  other  members  of  this  house  to 
have  a  clear  presentation  en  what  this 
bill  is  about. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple 
bill,  it  adds  a  simple  proviso  to  section 
8  ( b  >  <  4  '  <  B I  — no  more  than  10  new  lines 
to  the  present  law.  It  has  a  simple  pur- 
pose: namely,  to  correct  a  legal  techni- 
cality which  outlaws  a  picket  line  ap- 
pealing to  all  building  tradesmen  work- 
ing together  on  a  common  construction 
project  to  protest  substandard  condi- 
tions maintained  by  any  one  of  the  con- 
tractors on  the  job 

Some  time  ago.  in  1951,  it  was  ruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that,  because  build- 
ing tradesmen  jointly  engaged  in  a  con- 
struction job  at  the  very  same  site  were 
technically  employed  by  separate  con- 
tractors, then  these  men  could  not  picket 
in  protest  when  nonunior  workers  were 
brought  on  the  job  by  one  of  the  contrac- 
tors to  work  side  by  side  with  imion  men 
at  substandard  wages  and  substandard 
hours  of  work.  This  ruling  came  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Denver  Buildmq 
Trades  Case    '341   U.S.  675 » . 

This  decision  came  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  every  union  member  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  A  brief  look  at  the  real- 
ities of  this  industry  will  show  why. 
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Buildings  or  projects  are  rarely  de- 
signed and  built  by  one  firm  or  com- 
pany. Instead,  they  are  usually  the 
combined  product  of  many  separate  con- 
tractors In  the  same  industry,  working 
together  as  one  team. 

Very  frequently  It  is  the  general  con- 
tractor who  must  weld  these  contractors 
and  their  workers  together  into  one 
smoothly  functioning  group,  so  that  the 
whole  project  may  be  completed  at  the 
least  possible  cost  and  In  the  quickest 
possible  time. 

Despite  these  close  relationships  legal 
differences  persist.  Each  contractor  is 
a  separate  entity.  Each  separately  em- 
ploys his  own  labor.  Workmen  Jointly 
engaged  on  the  same  project  at  the  same 
time  may  be  employed  by  as  many  as  a 
dozen  separate  and  distinct  but  func- 
tionally closely  related  employers.  In 
the  construction  Industry  these  condi- 
tions are  due  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las aptly  describes  in  the  Denver  case  as 
"fortuitous  business  arrangements  that 
have  no  significance  so  far  as  the  evils 
of  the  secondary  boycott  are  concerned." 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  fortuitous  ar- 
rangements do  have  significance  today 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Denver  case. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that.  In- 
stead of  farming  out  the  electrical  work, 
the  general  contractor  in  the  Denver 
case  decided  to  do  it  himself. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  dissent  in  the 
Denver  case: 

The  picketing  would  undoubtedly  have 
be«n  legal  If  there  had  been  no  stibcon- 
tractor  Involved — If  the  general  contractor 
had  put  union  men  on  the  Job.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  subcontractor  does  not  alter 
one  whit  the  realities  of  the  situation:  the 
protest  of  the  union  is  precisely  the  sanie. 

In  another  sen.se  these  fortuitous 
arrangements  of  the  construction  indus- 
try are  not  fortuitous  at  all.  that  is.  the 
choice  of  subcontractors  is  usually  no 
accident.  Before  a  general  contractor 
can  submit  a  bid  on  a  construction  job. 
he  must  secure  bids  on  work  he  usually 
subcontracts,  such  as,  plumbing,  heating, 
and  electrical  installation.  The  success 
of  the  job  may  well  depend  upon  the  in- 
tegrity and  know-how  of  these  subcon- 
tractors. 

Who  the  subcontractor  is,  how  he  will 
do  the  job.  and  what  he  will  charge  are 
vital  questions,  to  which  not  only  the 
general  contractor  but  often  even  the 
owner  must  have  satisfying  answers.  In 
fact,  the  owner  or  architect  frequently 
require  the  general  contractor  to  list  his 
subcontractors  in  submitting  his  bid. 
Frequently,  the  general  contractor  can- 
not change  subcontractors  without  ap- 
proval from  the  owner  or  architect. 

One  of  the  prime  considerations  In 
selecting  a  subcontractor  is  the  nature 
and  source  of  his  labor  supply.  Does  he 
employ  skilled  craftsmen?  Can  he  get 
well  qualified  men  to  do  the  work?  Does 
he  .secure  men  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  a  building  trades  union?  Here 
again  the  answers  to  these  questions  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  on  the  job.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  collective  agreement  with  a 
building  trades  union  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference t>etween  stormy  and  harmonious 
industrial  relations  on  the  job. 


In  his  turn,  the  subcontractor  must 
also  know  the  answers  to  these  questions 
btcause  they  also  affect  his  ability  to 
perform. 

Consequently,  these  contractors  have 
made  their  commitments  with  their  eyes 
open.  Long  before  they  move  Into  the 
J^belte  they  know  or  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  know  whether  union  and  non- 
union men  are  going  to  be  thrown  to- 
gether on  the  Jobslte.  and  whether 
trouble  will  be  the  product  of  this  mixed 
marriage. 

No  one  can  be  taken  by  surprise  in 
these  situations  No  one  can  claim  dam- 
age without  advance  warning  and  the 
chance  to  avoid  damage.  No  one  is 
neutral  No  one  is  "an  innocent  by- 
stander." Every  one  is  well  aware  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  own  course 
of  action. 

Now,  Ml-.  Speaker,  an  axiom  in  the  law 
of  secondary  boycotts  is  that  they  are 
prohibited  to  protect  neutrals  and  inno- 
cent bystanders,  who  may  become  the 
unwitting  victims  of  industrial  strife. 

To  take  a  clear  case,  a  factory  main- 
tains fair  working  conditions  under  a 
union  agreement  It  has  contracted  to 
buy  the  products  of  another  firm  which 
also  maintains  good  conditions  under  a 
union  agreement  But  times  change. 
Ttie  second  firm's  labor  policies  change. 
Di.sputes  arise.  A  strike  breaks  out. 
TTien  the  union  sends  some  of  its  strik- 
ing members  over  to  picket  the  factory, 
because  it  is  installing  the  other  firm's 
products  This  is  a  classic  secondary 
bcycott. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became 
law,  the  late  distinguished  Senator  who 
wtis  one  of  its  authors.  Senator  Taft, 
clearly  stated  that  section  8'b'i4)(B> 
wa."  to  save  innocent  bystanders,  such  as 
the  factory  owner  in  this  case,  from 
harm  in  a  dispute  which  he  could  not 
forcFcc  or  prevent  or  avoid  without  seri- 
ous personal  loss.  Here  is  what  the 
Senator  said,  at  Concression.ai,  Record, 
volume  93,  part  3,  page  4198: 

This  provision  makes  it  unlawful  to  re- 
sort to  a  secondary  boycott  to  Injure  the 
bosiness  of  a  third  person  who  la  wholly  un- 
crjr.cerned  In  the  disagreement  between  an 
errployer  and    his  employees. 

And  I  also  found,  on  going  over  the 
record  in  the  Senate  on  that  act  debated 
13  years  ago.  that  almost  every  reference 
to  boycotts  involved  plant  and  retail  sit- 
uations, one  employer  handling  the 
products  of  another.  None  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  what  is  now  section  8  <  b  m  4 ) 
iB)  talked  about  the  construction  in- 
dustry or  common  situs  picketing  on 
construction  jobs. 

Contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the 
construction  industry  are  never  wholly 
unconcerned  in  a  disagreement  resulting 
from  nonunion  labor  showing  up  at  the 
cooistruction  project.  In  fact  they  have 
usually  brought  this  very  situation  about 
and  as  joint  venturers,  they  must  share 
the  burden  of  their  own  conduct.  Yet 
dejspite  these  facts  and  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  Taft  Act's  sponsors,  the  Den- 
ver case  has  removed  this  burden  from 
their  shoulders. 

These  and  other  Injustices  of  the  Den- 
ver case  become  all  the  more  apparent 


when  we  compare  construction  work  and 
manufacturing. 

Contract  construction  and  manufac- 
turing are  as  different  as  night  and  day. 
Manufacturing  is  performed  in  a  plant 
where  workers  are  steadily  and  regularly 
employed  at  one  place  day  after  day. 
Contract  consti-uctlon  is  performed  In 
any  place  where  somebody  wants  some- 
thing built.  A  contractor  finds  his  work- 
men where  he  can.  He  employs  them 
only  when  he  needs  them.  He  lets  them 
go  when  the  job  is  done.  If  a  building 
trades  Journeyman  is  lucky,  he  then 
moves  on  to  another  job  in  another  place 
for  a  different  contractor.  And  when 
that  job  is  over  he  gets  let  out  again. 

For  most  building  tradesmen  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  steady  employment, 
day  in  and  day  out,  with  one  employer  in 
one  place. 

This  contrast  with  manufacturing  has 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  when 
it  comes  to  organizing.  For  example, 
when  factory  workers  want  to  band  to- 
gether in  a  union  for  their  mutual  aid 
and  protection,  their  rights  are  protected. 
The  law  guarantees  them  an  election  if 
they  want  one.  If  they  vote  for  a  union 
then  the  union  is  certified  as  their  repre- 
.sentative.  The  employer  then  must 
bargain  with  that  union.  This  is  the 
Federal  law  today  under  the  National 
Latx)r  Relations  Act. 

But  what  about  the  construction  indus- 
try? Can  we  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
struction workers  by  holding  an  election 
so  they  can  choose  their  vmion?  The 
answer  is  no. 

Repeated  attempts  to  hold  representa- 
tion elections  in  the  construction  indus- 
try have  met  with  defeat.  For  a  dozen 
years  or  so  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  expressly  refused  to  apply  the  law 
to  this  industry.  No  elections  were  p>er- 
mitted  becau.se  the  law  was  intended  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  rights  of  workers 
in  the  factory  rather  than  on  the  con- 
struction site. 

Then  after  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed  the  first  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  under  that  act.  Mr.  Robert  N.  Den- 
ham,  made  heroic  efforts  to  apply  the 
new  law  to  the  construction  site.  Even 
before  he  began,  he  recognized  some  of 
the  difficulties  he  was  bound  to  encoun- 
ter.    Here  is  what  he  said  back  in  1948: 

But.  as  we  approach  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  the  trade  unions  and  the  con- 
tractors that  are  engaged  in  It,  we  find  our- 
selves dealing  with  something  which  fits 
into  none  of  the  orthodox  categories  of  In- 
dustry or  employment  with  which  the  Board 
Is  accustomed  to  dealing.  The  whole  In- 
dustry is  unique  In  many  ways  and  the  mere 
pattern  of  employment  differs  wholly  from 
that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
Neither  the  employee  nor  the  employer  sUnd 
on  stable  ground  so  far  as  either  identity  of 
the  employer  or  the  location  of  the  work  is  ' 
concerned. 

And  a  short  time  later  Mr.  Denham 
threw  in  the  sponge.  He  found  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  define  a  bargaining 
unit  in  the  construction  industry  both 
in  terms  of  employers  and  employees. 
Except  in  cases  where  both  employers 
and  union  could  mutually  agree  on  a 
bargaining  unit  for  purix>ses  of  a  con- 
sent election,  no  election  was  in  any 
way    possible.    He    quickly    abandoned 
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his  ambitious  program  to  hold  elections 
in  this  industry  in  every  area  across  the 
country. 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  election 
process  of  the  Board  is  not  an  adequate 
means  to  permit  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  legitimate  organization  by  trades 
uniotvs  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry. 

There  Is  another  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  factory  work  and  con- 
sti"uction  employment.  Suppose  a  fac- 
tory worker  has  chosen  his  union  in  a 
free.  Crf)vemment-super\ised  election 
and  his  union  has  negotiated  a  bargain- 
ing agreement  covering  all  production 
and  maintenance  workers.  Then  sup- 
pose the  plant  management  decides  to 
exclude  all  maintenance  men.  all  elec- 
tricians, plumbers,  and  repairmen  and 
the  benefits  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  Suppose  he  decides  to  cut 
their  wage  rates. 

This  could  happen  except  for  two  very 
Important  things  Finst,  this  would  vicx- 
late  Federal  law.  Second,  every  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  worker  could 
legally  walk  out  and  stay  home.  Their 
union  could  put  up  a  peaceful  picket  line 
and  lawfully  persuade  every  other  union 
member  to  stay  away — to  refuse  to 
make  pickups  and  deliveries.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  could  get  a 
court  order  against  the  manufacturer 
who  might  try  a  trick  hke  this,  telling 
him  to  restore  wage  scales  with  back- 
pay or  else  face  charges  of  contempt  of 
court. 

But  can  the  construction  worker  pro- 
test the  same  way  when  the  same  thing 
happens  to  him?  Here  again,  the  an- 
swer is  "No,  in  most  cases  he  can't, '  due 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  construction 
industry  and  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
ca.se. 

These  peculiarities  of  the  construction 
industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  first  recog- 
nized long  ago  by  the  building  trades- 
men the>mselves.  Their  only  means  of 
self  protection  was  to  band  together  and 
withhold  their  services  from  any  con- 
tractors who  refused  to  negotiate  with 
them.  Their  only  means  of  maintain- 
ing their  organization  and  of  protecting 
their  wages  and  working  conditions 
from  nonunion  competition  was  re- 
fusing to  work  alongside  scab  labor. 
No  elections,  no  statutory  guarantees 
could  help  these  unions.  Self-help 
alone  would  do. 

As  very  aptly  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  in  his  dissent  from  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  decision: 

The  employnient  of  union  and  nonunion 
men  an  the  same  job  la  a  basic  protest  in 
trade  union  history  That  was  the  protest 
here.  The  union  was  not  out  to  destroy  the 
contractor  because  of  his  antiunion  atti- 
tude. The  union  was  not  pursuing  the  con- 
tractor to  other  Jobs  All  the  union  asked 
was  that  union  men  not  be  compelled  to 
work  alongside  nonunion  men  on  the  same 
Job 

Until  this  Denver  decision  in  1961, 
the  protest  picket  line  had  been  the  main 
way  building  tradesmen  protected  their 
working  conditions,  and  their  organiza- 
tional strength  frwn  frontal  attack. 

Now  they  are  deprtred  of  this  one 
basic  means  of  self -defense  and  if  any- 
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one  thinks  for  a  moment  that  this  isn't 
harming  construction  unions,  let  him 
take  a  close  look  at  conditions  in  Balti- 
more, as  shown  by  the  hearings  on  this 
very  bill. 

Just  before  the  Supreme  Court  decld- 
ed  the  Denver  case  the  Associated  Build- 
ers and  Contractors  was  incorporated  in 
Baltimore.  This  group  Is  frankly  and 
openly  nonunion  from  end  to  end.  To- 
day, after  10  years  of  growth,  they  can 
boast  of  660  member  firms. 

What  about  the  union  contractors? 
How  have  they  prospered  during  the 
same  10  years?  In  1951  the  Baltimore 
Building  Trades  CouncU  listed  58  gen- 
eral contractors  who  used  union  sub- 
contractors. In  1959  the  same  council 
listed  only  five  general  contractors  who 
used  union  subcontractors  exclinrfvely. 
Twenty-two  ethers  were  listed  as  yiking 
sometimes  union  and  sometimes  non- 
union subcontractors. 

How  about  wages  and  hours?  Taking 
Just  a  few  trades  shown  by  surveys  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1951,  the  non- 
union ABC  wage  rate  ranged  from  25 
to  71  percent  lower  than  union  scales. 
Today  these  differentials  still  persist  and 
the  open  shop  worker  puts  In  50  or  60 
hours  a  week  at  straight-time  pay. 

You  might  ask:  What  about  the  40- 
hour  week  under  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act?  Does  not  that  apply? 
Ihe  answer  is:  No — not  to  most  con- 
struction, which  is  ."Strictly  local  in  char- 
acter. The  construction  worker  Is  flatly 
denied  the  protection  of  his  hours  of 
work  which  the  Federal  law  guarantees 
to  the  factory  worker  by  requiring  time- 
and-a-half  pay  for  overtime  after  40 
hours. 

Now  these  events  in  Baltimore  un- 
doubtedly have  been  reenacted  in  one 
locality  after  another  across  the  face 
of  the  Nation  In  the  Denver  case  it- 
self, for  example,  the  union  job  was 
picketed  because  the  union  general  con- 
tractor secured  a  nonunion  electrical 
contractor  who  paid  his  electricians  at  a 
basic  rate  exactly  42  4  cents  less  than 
the  union  scale. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Denver  case  is 
an  open  invitation  to  break  down  hard 
won  wages  and  working  conditions  by 
using  contractors  who  refuse  to  pay 
union  rates. 

Some  may  claim  this  bill  is  just  an 
effort  to  enforce  compulsory  unionism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  could  not  be  more 
wrong.  This  bill  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  compulsory  unionism,  that  is, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  forcing  a  man 
to  join  a  union  to  get  a  job. 

This  is  outlawed  today,  imder  at  least 
two  other  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
act.  namely,  sections  8^a)(3)  and 
8(b)  (2) .  If  we  were  to  reverse  the  Den- 
ver case  tomorrow  by  passing  this  bill — 
and  I  hope  we  do — then  compulsory 
unionism — the  closed  shop — forcing  a 
man  to  join  a  union  to  get  a  job  would 
still  be  outlawed  tomorrow.  And  any 
union  trying  to  deprive  or  deny  a  quali- 
fied man  employment  because  he  Is  not 
a  union  mnnber  would  be  violating  the 
law  t<Hnorrow  Just  as  It  would  be  today. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  bread- 
and-butter   Issue  at   stake  here.    Tills 


issue  is  whether  the  law  will  continue  to 
deny  a  building  tradesman  his  right  to 
keep  his  onion  rates — whether  we  will 
continue  to  permit  contractors  to  under- 
mine these  rates  by  employing  men  on 
the  same  Job  at  Tages  which,  the  rec- 
ords show,  can  be  26  to  71  percent  lower, 
without  giving  the  building  and  con- 
struction unions  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  their  wage  standards. 
For  our  only  purpose  In  this  bill  is  to 
permit  the  building  tradesman  to  picket 
peacefully  when  someone  else  threatens 
to  destroy  his  stiindard  of  living  and 
working  built  by  hard  efforts  over  the 
years.  CXir  simple  desire  Is  to  make  sure 
the  Federal  law  realistically  guarantees 
the  construction  worker  the  same  rlghu 
the  law  now  guarantees  the  factory 
worker. 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  H.R.  9070. 
But  before  closing  I  wish  to  point  out 
a  few  salient  facts  about  this  bill,  to  cor- 
rect some  erroneous  impressions  which 
some  may  have  received. 

First,  the  bill  has  had  thorough  con- 
sideration. It  was  proposed  as  early  as 
1954  by  President  Elsenhower  whose  ad- 
ministration had  by  then  become  aware 
of  the  harmful  impact  and  basic  unfair- 
ness of  the  Denver  case.  President 
Eisenhower  then  stated  in  a  labor  mes- 
sage to  Congress: 

The  true  secondary  boycott  Is  Indefensible 
and  must  not  be  permitted.  The  act  must 
not.  however,  prohibit  legltUnate  concerted 
activities  against  other  than  Innocent  third 
parties.  I  recommend  that  the  act  be  clari- 
fied by  making  It  explicit  that  concerted 
action  against — an  employer  on  a  construc- 
tion project  who.  together  with  other  em- 
ployers. Is  engaged  In  work  on  the  site  of  the 
project,  will  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary 
boycott. 

In  response  to  the  President's  request. 
Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Introduced  S.  2650, 
containing  omnibus  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  Including  a  special  ex- 
ception to  what  was  then  8fb)(4)(A). 
Much  like  HJl.  9070,  this  exception  was 
confined  to  the  construction  Industry  and 
to  job  site  disputes  between  employees  of 
contractors  in  that  industry. 

After  extensive  hearings,  8.  2850  was 
favorably  reported — Senate  Report  No. 
1211.  83d  Congress,  2d  session,  Apr.  15.  . 
1954,  at  page  19. 

Next,  the  same  proposal  was  repeated 
by  President  Eisenhower  In  1956,  and 
also  In  1958,  when  it  became  part  of  a 
definite  legislative  program,  contained 
in  S.  3099,  with  language  Identical  with 
my  own  bill.  HH.  9070. 

In  1959  the  same  language  was  re- 
peated in  the  Kearns  bill,  HJt.  3540,  and 
was  considered  last  year  by  the  conferees 
on  the  Landrum-Grlfiln  bill,  and,  but  for 
a  threatened  point  of  order  In  the  Hoiise. 
would  have  been  Included  In  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  a  majority 
of  the  conferees  on  the  Senate  side  fav- 
ored this  specific  proposaL  May  I  also 
say  that  their  support  resulted  from  a 
careful  check  of  the  Senate  which  ap- 
peared to  them  to  show  a  clear  majority 
supporting  this  measure. 
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Finally,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations,  vmder  the  chair- 
manship of  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend.  Representative  Pirkims.  of 
Kentucky,  held  extensive  hearings  in 
February  of  this  year  for  8  days,  during 
which  every  interested  person  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  appear  and  testify  on  this 
bill.  Now  it  has  been  reported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  a 
form  to  which  no  technical  point  of  or- 
der can  be  raised. 

Second,  this  bill  is  confined  to  the 
construction  LndustiT  and  to  the  con- 
struction industry  alone. 

Moreover  the  dispute  must  be  neither 
unlawful  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  nor  in  violation  of  an  exist- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreement. 
These  safeguards  prevent  use  of  the 
picket  line  for  corrupt  and  dishonest  ob- 
jectives, which,  by  the  way,  may  be  ade- 
quately penalized  under  provisions  of 
the  Landrum-GrifiBn  Act  and  other  crim- 
inal statutes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not 
consult  false  fiears  that  this  bill  will  un- 
leash forces  of  iniquity  upon  the  indus- 
trial world.  Instead  it  is  a  simple  agent 
of  justice  which  would  at  last  restore  and 
revive  a  basic  and  traditional  right  which 
the  law  has  taken  away. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KiLDAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ikard)  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business,  being  in  attendance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Rabaut  'at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Griffiths),  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofiQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and   any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr 
Halpesn,  for  10  minutes,  today 


EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark.s. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNs  and  to  include  extraneou.s 
matter. 

Mr.  R.^ndall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCorm.ack, 
and  to  include  extraneou.s  matter,  the 
following :  > 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bocos  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr  Griffin,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Bow  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tttle  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  743.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  In  order  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  certain  mlnee  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  Individuals;  to  the 
Cbmmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 

adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly '  at  4  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p  m  > , 
under  ils  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  May  2,  I960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon 


ETXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tlie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred,  as  follows: 

2099  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  .States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  examination  of  the  pro- 
curement of  mobile  air-condltloning  carts  for 
gj-ound  supfxjrt  of  B-  58  airplanes  under  De- 
pBJtment  of  the  .^ir  Force  prime  contracts 
\«lth  Convalr.  a  division  of  General  Dynamics 
Gorp  ,  Fort  Worth  Tex  :  t.>  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations 

2100  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Us  shrimp  fisheries  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cjtic  topics  enumerated  iii  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act,  pursuant  to  section  9ib)  of  the  Fish 
ivnd  Wildlife  Acr  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

2\Q\  .\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
(<  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  15.  1960,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Ij<jyal- 
hianna  Creek  at  Latrobe.  Pa  .  reqviested  by 
a  re.iolutlon  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Vforks  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  29,  1955  <H  Doc  No  383)  :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F*\ibllc  Wiirki  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with   two  illustrations. 


KEPORTS  OF  C0MMITTB:E:S  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
tor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PERKINS  Co.mmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor  Part  2.  additional  views  on  H  R 
9070  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)(4)  of 
tae  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
a«nended  i  Rept  No  1556).  Referred  to 
the   House  Calendar 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Committee  on  Rules, 
fluuse  Resolution  No  513  Resolution  for 
consideration  of  H  R.  U713,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Com.mlsslon  in  accordance  with  section  261 
o(  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No  1559),  Referred  to 
tHe  House   Calendar, 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  614.  Reaolutlon 
for  consideration  of  H,R,  7155.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct   the    San    Luis    unit    of    the    Central 


Valley  project.  California,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  unit,  and  for  other  purposes,  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1560)  Referred  to 
the   House   Calendar 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred   as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  Montana 

HR  11977  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist 
orders  to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practice* 
pending  c<,>mpletlon  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pr(K'eedlngs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce 

HR  11978  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  ComnUssion  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent ccjmpetitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    DURHAM   (by  request): 

HR   11979    A    bill    to    amend    various    sec-        3 
tlons  of   the  Atomic   Energy   Act  of    1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  Euratom  Ctxjperatlon  Act 
of   1958:    to  the  Joint  Committee  on   Atomic 
Energy 

H  R  11980  A  bill  to  amend  section  143  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  grant  access  to  restricted  data  to  Coast 
Guard  personnel  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
access  is  granted  to  certain  personnel  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes.  U)  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic   Energy 

By  Mrs    DWYER 

HR   11981    A    bill    to    establish    and    pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Job    Opportunity    Under    Government    Con- 
tracts:   to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    HOOAN 

HR  11982  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  preveiit  certain  acts  and  practices  pend- 
ing completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  or.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

HR  11983  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methtxls  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Ui  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    BARRY 

HR  11984  A  bin  to  provide  salary  adjust- 
ments in  the  basic  salary  of  postal  field 
service  employees  in  certain  areas,  and  for 
other  purp<i6es:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    BROOKS  of  I^iuisiana 

HR  11985  A  bill  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eligible  fi>r  .scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships authorized  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950;  Uj  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr    DIXON 

HR  11986  A  bill  U)  clarify  the  rights  of 
States  to  select  certain  public  lands  subject 
to  any  outstanding  mineral  lease  or  permit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs. 

By  Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  11987  A  bill  to  foeter  development 
of  the  itse  of  a  product  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  temporarily  for  the  assessment 
of  duty  only  on  the  cost  of  processing  and 
added  material  when  it  Is  exported  for  In- 
termediate processing  and  returned,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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By   Ux.  HALi>BiN: 

HR  11988  A  bill  to  extend  the  veteran* 
home  loAn  profram  to  February  1,  1966;  to 
provide  for  direct  loans  to  veteraxia  in  areaa 
where  boualng  credit  la  otherwise  not  gen- 
erally available,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affalrn. 
By  Mr    JARMAN 

HR  11989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways, 
with  respect  to  certain  projecu  constructed 
on  the  Federal -aid  system  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Public  ^>Ttj> 
By  Mr    ONKLL 

HR  11990  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  Judi- 
cial acts  affecting  the  lnt.prni>I  affairs  of  labor 
or^nlz«;ic>r\s:  to  the  Cominlttee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv 

By  Mr    BATES 

H  J  Rea  701  Joint  re.v>liitlon  designating 
the  first  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
Teacher's  Day:  to  the  Oomnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  A8PINALL 

H   Con.  Rea.  661.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Policy,   to  the  Committee  en  Rule*. 
By  Mr  SATLOR 

H  Con  Rea.  662,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 
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By  Mr    PHILBIN: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  6«3.  Concurrent  reaoluUon  re- 
iaUng   to  restoration  of  freedom   to  captive 
nations,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f oDows : 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 
H  R  11991    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pinghul 
Victor  Uu;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr   DORN  of  New  York: 
HR   1 1992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maj- 
gitrel  M,  Kearney;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GOODELL: 
HR   11993    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 
guatt.'-occhl,    to   the   C  mmlttee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R  n9»4    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
T  How  and  others:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LESINSKI- 
HJl,  11995    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuail 
Aaso  Kallabat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  McDONOUGH; 
H.B.  U9©6.  A    blU   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs 
Sato  Tasuda.  Mr,   Sellchl   Yasuda,  and  Mrs 
Tsuru  Yasuda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT- 
HR  11997.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the    es- 
tate* of  certain  former  members  of  the  VS 
Navy  Band,    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papei-s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

444.  By  Mr.  HOOAN:  Petition  of  members 
of  Teamsters  Local  Union  No.  135  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America  requesting  a  hearing  on  the  denial 
of  the  right  :o  elect  their  own  officers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

445.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  William 
G,  Suzore,  city  clerk,  Uncoln  Park,  Mich.,  rrt- 
atlve  to  affirming  endorsement  of  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  Trenton  Channel  Improvement 
and  requesting  enactment  of  the  necessary 
authorizing  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Most  Extraortfinary  Teacher 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  RANDALL 

or     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TI\T..'; 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1960 

Mr,  RANDALL,  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  tJiat  some  of 
my  remarks  be  entered  in  the  Record 
concerning  a  much  out  of  tlie  ordinary 
constituent.  Mr.  F.  L.  Stiilions,  of  Blue 
Springs,  Jackson  County,  Mo. 

Mr  Stiilions  is  a  teacher  by  profession 
He  i.s  not  Just  an  ordinaiT  teacher,  but 
one  who  is  distinguished  by  having  just 
completed  40  years  of  U-aching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Mis.souri:  25  years  of 
which  has  been  m  continuous  .service 
in  Blue  Springs,  Mo,  Mr  Stiilions  fur- 
ther distinguished  himself  by  being  the 
first  teacher  in  the  entire  area  who  In- 
sisted he  continue  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession until  he  reached  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  70.  Even  more  re- 
markable and  in  fujther  distingui.shmg 
Mr.  Stiilions  from  so  many  others  in  his 
profession,  he  has  never  mussed  a  dav  of 
regularly  scheduled  school  during"  all 
these  years 

Mr.  Stiilions  was  born  on  a  small  fann 
south  of  Palmyra,  Mo,  in  1890  He 
graduated  from  Palmyra  High  School 
and  entered  William  Jewel  College  in 
Liberty.  Mo.  This  is  an  Institution  of 
learning  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  While  a  student  at  Wil- 
liam Jewel,  he  became  a  part-time  pas- 
tor in  Forrest  City,  Mo.  In  1912  he  was 
ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.  After  his 
graduaUon  frcHn  William  Jewel  College 
ill  1913,  he  commenced  his  service  as  the 


pastor  of  the  Blue  Springs  Baptist 
Church  which  he  continued  to  serve  for 
1 7  years. 

DurinR  the  years  of  his  early  life  it 
.should  be  remembered  this  great  man 
sei-ved  the  people  of  his  community  as 
the  pastor  of  their  church  and  carried 
out  an  extensive  building  program  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  church.  Yet 
not  only  was  he  a  pood  minister,  but 
during  all  these  same  years  he  was  a 
teacher  in  the  schools — and  not  simply 
was  he  a  teacher  of  the  academic  sub- 
jects, but  he  also  served  as  coach  of  both 
the  boys'  and  girls"  ba.sketball  teams.  He 
will  be  particularly  remembered  for  the 
fact  that  he  provided  transportation  for 
the  teams  in  his  own  car  and  at  his  own 
personal  expense  so  that  the  teams  he 
coached  might  enter  competitive  sports 
in  other  towns.  For  2  corusecutive  years, 
1935-36,  his  basketball  team  won  the 
championship  award. 

Then  in  the  year  1947  when  most 
people  of  his  age— age  57  at  that  time — 
are  thinking  of  retiring.  Mr.  Stiilions 
entered  the  University  of  Kansas  City 
and  completed  work  for  his  master's 
degree 

In  his  40  yeai-s  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Stil- 
llon.s  spent  27  years  as  a  high  school 
principal.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  that 
Mr.  Stiilions  was  not  a  specialist  in  that 
he  confined  his  teaching  activities  to  one 
bracket  of  subjects,  but  was  a  very  ver- 
satile teacher  in  that  he  taught  Latin. 
English  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
even  chemistry  in  the  field  of  the 
sciences. 

When  Mr.  SUllion  retires  at  the  end 
of  the  current  school  year  he  will  have 
the  tmusual  distinction  of  having  been 
teacher  to  three  generation*  within  one 
family.  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  (Maurine) 
Wyatt.  her  son.  R.  W.  Wyatt,  and  her 


grandson,  Donnie  Wyatt,  now  a  senior 
who  will  graduate  this  year, 

ProbaWy  no  other  man  has  had  such 
a  profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  in  the  Blue  Springs  community. 
As  teacher,  minister,  husband,  and 
father,  he  has  given  his  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  each  status.  His  efforts  have 
helped  thousands  of  young  people  to  a 
better  life  and  his  influence  has  thus  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  community  of 
Blue  Springs. 

In  the  presentation  which  will  be  made 
to  Mr.  Stiilions,  there  will  be  the  Latin 
inscription,  "Exgisti  monumentum  aere 
perennius,"  meaning  "You  have  com- 
pleted a  monument  more  enduring  than 
bronze."  Nothing  could  be  more  fitting 
to  describe  the  Ufe  of  this  great  teacher. 


Payroll  Study 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1960 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  salary  increase  for  postal 
workers  appears  to  be  heading  toward 
a  deadlock  between  those  who  believe 
circumstances  require  an  immediate  in- 
crease and  those  who  wish  to  postpone 
action  until  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
BLS  study  of  the  entire  Federal  payroll 
structure. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  the  postal  employees,  while 
recognizing  the  wisdom  of  a  general  pay- 
roll revision,  I  suggest  that  we  enact  a 
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bill  increasing  postal  salaries  at  once 
with  a  termination  date  of  December  31. 
1961. 

Such  a  measure  would  assure  that  the 
next  Congress  will  consider  and  act 
promptly  upon  recommendations  for  a 
general  payroll  revision  which  will  then 
be  available.  I  believe  this  assurance 
might  overcome  the  steadfast  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  now  oppose  a  salary 
increase,  and  it  may  be  the  only  way  to 
avoid  repetition  of  what  occurred  in  1957. 
The  Congress  will  have  ample  time  in 
1961  to  go  into  the  pay  structure  thor- 
oughly so  that  a  sensible,  fair,  and  equit- 
able system  can  be  established  before 
the  expiration  date  of  the  temporary  in- 
crease I  have  recommended. 


Old-Afe  SorriYors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance— Past  Major  Changes  in  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURENCE  CURTIS 

OF    ItASSACHTTSITTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28.  1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  view  of  current  proposals 
for  changes  in  the  social  security  law,  I 
felt  that  Members  and  others  might  be 
interested  in  an  excellent  summary  of 
past  developments  of  this  law  as  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Liv- 
ingston of  the  Education  and  Public 
Welfare  Division  of  that  Service.  I  am 
therefore  including  it  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 
Brikt  Dbscriftion   or  the   Development  or 

THE      0U>-AGX      SUBVIVOBS      AND      DISABILITY 

Insukancx  IjAW 

The  social  security  system  provides  two 
kinds  of  assistance  for  the  aged,  dependent 
children,  and  the  severely  disabled  In  this 
country:  (1)  a  social  Insurance  plan,  com- 
monly known  as  "social  security,"  financed 
by  tax  contributions  by  worlters  and  their 
employers  and  paying  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
these  contributions,  and  i2)  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  State  plans  for  persons  (includ- 
ing the  blind)  who  can  demonstrate  need 
as  defined  by  the  State.  This  memo  will  be 
limited  to  a  brief  description  of  the  develop- 
m.ent  of  the  insurance,  or  social  security 
plan. 

In  summary  it  could  be  said  that  three 
basic  features  of  the  social  insurance  pro- 
gram have  remained  unchanged  since  the 
■yetem  wh«  eitabUihed  in  1935:  (1)  Bene- 
nu  are  paid  u  a  matter  of  right  to  insured 
persons,  without  tt  need  teat,  (3)  the  bene- 
Au  we  related  to  earnings,  as  oontnuted  with 
uniform  or  fiat  benefits  to  everyone;  and  (S) 
the  lyetem  Is  flnanoed  sntlrely  by  equal 
payroll  ounlrtbutluns  for  employers  and  em< 
pluyeea  (and  related  payments  by  the  ieir> 
employed)  as  ountrasied  to  lyitema  flnaneed 
(rttin  the  general  revenues  The  system  has 
always  been  un  a  «eir<suppuruim  ounuibu* 
ttury  bMis  la  requirement  ur  the  law  sines 
ihs  IMO  amendmsnts)  with«ui«  a  genersl 
subsidy  frtwn  the  ftdsral  OHivernmertt 

The  Utret  major  )wU«y  ohanies  mads  by 
the  Cimgrtss  slnM  IMI  wets ;  (h  The  shift 
n(  emphasis  in  INI  from  Uts  private  insvtr* 
aiti'e  prlnripls  based  on  Individual  equity  t<t 
a  family  program  thrmifh  the  payment  uf 


benefits  to  dependents  and  survivors  rather 
than  exclusively  to  the  Individual  worker 
(3)  the  change  In  I960  from  a  plan  primar- 
ily for  workers  In  commerce  and  Industry 
moving  toward  a  universal  plan  for  prac- 
tically all  Individuals  and  families  in  the 
country  dependent  upon  earnings  of  any 
klad;  and  (3)  the  addition  of  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  severely  disabled,  accomplished 
by  the  disability  freeze  (a  form  of  waiver  of 
premium)  in  1954.  and  by  authorizing  l>ene- 
flte  for  disabled  persons  aged  50  and  over  in 
19$6.  Attached  is  a  resume  of  major  fea- 
tures of  the  Social  Security  (OASI»  Act 
showing  changes  made  by  the  Congress  since 
:he  system  was  first  established  in  1935 

M^JOB  rEA TUBES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECTrBITT    lOASI  i 
fLAN  SHOWING  CHANGES  MADE  BT  CONQBESS 

Soinal  Security  Act  of  1935  (P-ubiic  Law  271, 
74th  Cong.) 

Coverage:  Workers  under  age  86  in  com- 
merce and  Industry  i  about  3  out  of  5  of  the 
labor  force) . 

Type  of  benefit:  Old-age  benefits  to  the 
worker  when  he  retired  at  or  after  age  65 
together  with  cash-contribution  refunds  to 
survivors  when  the  wage  earner  died  and  to 
living  workers  aged  65  who  had  not  been  in 
covered  employment  long  enough  to  qualify 
for  benefits 

Benefit  amount  Weighted  In  favor  of  the 
worker  with  short  service  or  low  wages  but 
increased  for  those  who  had  contributed  for 
many  years 

Contribution  rate:  1  percent  each  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  on  wages  up  to  S3. 000 
A  year  (The  original  tax  rate  wa.s  scheduled 
to  Increase,  by  stepe,  to  3  percent  each  by 
1949  but,  through  so-called  tax  freeze  legis- 
lation by  the  Coneress  it  was  held  at  the 
1 -percent  rate  until   1950  1 

Retirement  test:'  Benefits  canceled  by  any 
earnings  from   regular   employment 

Nineteen  t!iirty-ntne  amendments  (Public 
Law  379,  76th  Cong.) 

Coverage:   Extend   to  workers  over  65 

Type  of  benefit  Extended  to  certain  de- 
pendents of  retired  workers  (aged  wives, 
children  under  18 1  and  survivors  i  widows 
and  children  under  18)    of  deceased  workers 

Benefit  amount:  Revised  to  reduce  em- 
pl»afiis  on  length  of  contributions  but  still 
gave  credit  for  each  year  of  service. 
"Money  back"  guarantee  eliminated  |  In  ef- 
fect deemphaslzlng  these  features  in  favor 
of  dependent  and  survivor — or  "family" — 
benefits  1 

Average  primary  benefit  at  the  end  of  1941 
I  first  year  benefits  were  paid  i .  $22  80 

Contribution  rate:  The  change  did  not 
ultimately  become  effective  bpcause  of  the 
tax  freeze"   noted  above 

Retirement  test:  •  Allowed  earnings  of 
•  14  99  per  month  from  covered  employment 
^ith  no  loss  of  benefit 

Nineteen  hundred  nnd  fifty  ameyidments 
[Public  Late  734,  81^t  Cong  ) 

Coverage  Considerably  extended  to  some 
10  million  Jobs,  chiefly  the  nonfarm  lelf- 
enjplcyed  (except  members  of  specified  pro- 
fessions), regularly  employed  farm  and 
dotneatlc  workers,  employees  of  nonprofit 
institutions  (on  a  group  elective  basis i .  and 
Htate  and  local  government  employees  not 
covered  by  u  retirement  sysism  (at  the 
(iptlun  of  the  employer) 

Type  of  benent  Isteuded  to  aged  de- 
pelidsitt  husbands  of  women  workers 

llensflt  amount.  Ituughly  doublad  through 
A  revised  benefit  formula  (still  weighted  In 
fafor  of  low'ineoms  wnrhersi,  with  a  r«- 
lated  inureass  fi»r  bensAolartes  alrsMty  re- 
tired Nepealad  umvIsIou  giving  credit  fur 
»a«h  year  nf  ssrviee  and  related  benent  t«) 
m^e  reoent  earnings. 

•  Alsu  known   a«     woil   tesi"  M  "iMoin* 

Umitsllnn," 


Average  primary  ijenefit  prior  to  amend- 
ments was  $43  86 

Contribution  rate  1',  percent  each  for 
employers  and  employees  on  wages  up  to 
S.3  600;  to  rise,  by  steps  to  S'*  percent  each 
m   1970  and  thereafter  ' 

Retirement  test  Allowed  earnings  of  S60 
or  less  per  month  with  no  reduction  In 
benefits,  but  t)enefit  deducted  for  each 
month    earnings   exceeded    this    amount 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  ttro  arnendments 
t  Public  Law   590,  82d   Cong  ) 

Coverage:    No    change. 

Type  of  benefit:  No  change. 

Benefit  amount  Increased  benefits  by 
about  15  percent  (around  15)  Average 
Ijeneflt  in    1952     $49  25 

Contribution  rate     No  change 

Retirement  test  Allowed  earnings  of  $75 
iir  less  per  month  with  ncj  reduction  in 
benefits,  but  benefit  deducted  for  each 
month  earnings  exceeded   this  amount. 

Nineteen     hundred    and    fifty-four    amend- 
ments   t  Public   Law    761.    S3d    Cong) 

Coverage  Extended  to  another  10  million 
workers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Including 
self-employed  farmers,  more  domestic  iuid 
farm  workers.  State  and  local  government 
employees  under  retirement  systems  ( at  the 
option  of  the  employer  and  the  election  of 
the  group  covered),  ministers,  and  all  self- 
employed  professional  groups  prevlf)usly  ex- 
cluded except  lawyer.s.  dentists,  doctors,  and 
'ither  medical  groujie  (Alx>ut  9  out  of  10 
workers  In  the  labor  force  now  cuvered  ) 

Type  of  benefit  The  "disability  freeze" 
provision  essentially  a  "waiver  of  premi- 
um" clause  v^iu?  adopted  to  maintain  both 
the  insured  status  of  severely  dl.sabled  work- 
ers iit  any  age.  and  their  benefit  amount 

Benefit  amounts  Increased  by  about  15 
fjercent  by  a  change  in  the  benefit  formula. 
Average  old-age  benefit  $59  14  at  end  of 
1954 

Contribution  rates  Increased  to  2  i>ercent 
each  for  employers  and  empl'>yee«  on  wages 
up  to  $4,200  to  increase  to  a  maximum  of  4 
percent  in  1975  and  thereafter 

Retirement  test  Allowed  earnings  of 
$1,200  a  year,  with  one  benefit  deducted  for 
each  $80  or  fraction  thereof  above  this 
amount,  except  that  no  earnings  could  be 
deducted  for  any  month  in  which  earnings 
were  $80  or  less 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  amendmentfi 
(Public  Law  880,  84th  Cong.) 

Coverage  Self-employed  lawyers,  dentists. 
and  all  medical  groups  (except  physicians) 
and  members  of  the  uniformed  services 

Type  of  benefit  Provided  l>enefiU8  for 
severely  disabled  persons  aged  50  and  over; 
age  for  women  lowered  to  62  paying  full 
benefits  for  widows  at  that  age  but  actu- 
arially reduced  benefits  for  widows  and 
women  workers  unless  they  delay  retirement 
to  age  65 

Benefit  amounts:  No  change. 

Contribution  rate  Increased  to  2 '4  per- 
cent each  for  employers  and  employees  (the 
additional  one-fourth  percent  to  finance  the 
disability  benefits  plan  through  a  lepiu-ate 
trukt  fund  i  to  increase  to  a  maximum  of 
4 '4    percent  In   1075  and  thereafter 

Rfftirement  teat    Noihange 

NtneiftH    hundred    end    Hfti/'tight    amend- 
menit  {^ubllv  Lav  ii  i40i 

Coserutfe    Minor  extensions 

Tviie  of  benent  Provided  benvfiu  (oc  the 
(teiMiiKlenti  of  severely  disabled  jmu'ihiub 
ivtiett  A(i  to  AS    liK'hiilve 

benefit  amounle  Ini^reased  by  T  peiiient. 
Average  uii|.a«e  henef\l     |M  US  In  late  lUM 

ContrllMitlon  rate  inrreased  v«i  tft^  per' 
iwnt  BACh    fDT   empl«iy»r   itnd  einployeea   mi 


*  I'he   rate    fiir    (he   Beir-eni)tlnyed    u    \\^ 
tunes  the  etn|iloy«e  rule 
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wages  up  to  $4,800   to  Increase    by  steps    U) 
4',   percent  In  1969  and  thereafter 

Reilrement  te«t  No  change  except  that  no 
earnings  can  be  deducted  for  any  month  In 
which  earnings  were  $100  (formerly  $80)  or 
less. 
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Thirty-ttuic  Thoasaad  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifteen  Floridians  Answer  Rogers' 
Qaestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

Of    ELOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28.  1960 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
this  year,  as  in  the  past.  I  sent  out  a 
questioiinaire  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Florida  to  seek  their  views  on 
some  of  the  issues  expected  to  come  be- 
fore thLs  session  of  Congress 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members,  and  for 
that  reason  I  ask  that  they  be  included  in 
the  Record  today. 

The  questionnaire  is  printed  m  each 
newspaper  in  the  district,  and  st>me  di- 
rect mailing  is  done  It  has  grown  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years  from  an  initial  re- 
sponse of  3.000  to  todays  total  of  39.215 

The  poll  represents  the  views  of  f)eople 
in  the  11  south  Florida  counties  makint; 
up  the  sixth  district. 

On  the  gulf  coast  the  fishinj;  industry , 
farming,  and  cattle  raising  are  chief  oc- 
cupations along  with  tourism  In  this 
area  there  are  several  large  developments 
of  retired  people  from  ail  over  the 
country. 

The  central  portion  of  the  district  in- 
cludes Lake  Okeechobee  and  the  sugar 
producing  area  of  Florida,  in  addition  to 
some  of  her  finest  cattle  lanches  and 
truck  farms. 

Along  the  east  coast  of  Florida  the 
district  includes  citrus  producing  lands, 
tourist  centers,  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
chief  sources  of  winter  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

In  addition  to  farming,  cattle,  citrus, 
and  tourism  the  district  has  industry  of 
all  kinds  from  the  manufacture  of  boats 
to  heavy  jet  and  rocket  engines.  Deep 
water  ix)rt5  handle  Imports  and  exports 
to  many  areas  of  the  world. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  I  believe  that 
the  poll  represents  a  good  cross  section 
of  thinking  of  the  American  people 
throughout  the  country,  represented  by 
business,  labor,  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
the  retired 

The  results  of  the  poll  this  .year  nit?  a* 
follows: 

MsaULTS    or    CONONkSllMAN     I'AUl.    Q      HodMii 

Annum    QusenaHNAisB    'IHital    ANswena 

mm'sivm  lu.aia 

>  Do  ytiu  ravur  a  Ji^erMl  fair  imite  lull 
*iuoh  wutild  authtiriM  rnantifat'iurers  »»( 
iHniid  name  nierchnndlse  to  »ei  niiniMnim 
io**^l*  prU>ee  nn  s\M>h  g«Ma1«  at  the  retail 
i"vel*  No  M.T^T,  «0  perveut,  yee  Ift.Ulft 
«>  itart^ent 

4  K  Menale  iMtntniMtee  Is  presenUy  invee- 
"HnUiig  drtig  piloei  l)<t  you  think  the  rml- 
"irtl  (h)vernment  shtnild  ta*e  artion  in  (luii 
Held'  Yes,  II.MO  MA  perrent  tvn.  A  7 no  Ih 
(••■roent 


3  Should  the  Interest  celling  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  be  raised?  Yes 
19,302,  54  percent;  no.  16.442,  4«  percent, 

4  Pro|x»als  have  been  crffered  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1 JS  and  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  present  law  Do  you 
favor  such  a  proposal?  Yes,  33,903,  63  per- 
cent; no,  14,039,  37  F>ercent. 

5  Do  you  favor  elimination  of  Federal 
price  supports  to  farmers?  Yes.  31,030,  83 
percent,  no,  6.597.  17  percent. 

6  ly-,  you  favor  a  cut  In  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing? Yes.  32.046,  85  percent;  no.  5,655,  15 
percent . 

7  Do  you  favor  using  Federal  funds  for: 
(a)  school  construction:  No,  19376,  61  per- 
cent; y^,  18,616.  49  percent:  (b)  teachers' 
salaries:  No.  24,718.  66  percent;  yea.  12,736, 
34  percent 

8  Do  you  favor  my  proposal  by  which  our 
national  debt  would  be  reduced  t)y  not  less 
than  1  percent  each  year?  Yes.  36,545.  97 
percent;  no,  1,130,  3  percent. 


Mundt  Resolution   Would  Curtail  Sheep 
and  Lamb  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOrTH    DAKOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1960 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  which  I  introduced 
to  convey  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
the  sentiment  of  our  committee  that 
the  American  sheep  and  lamb  industry 
is  entitled  to  adequate  protection 
against   ruinous   foreign  imports. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoMMnTEE  Resolution  AoatED  to  April  27, 

1960.   BT   Senate   CoMMrrrxE  on   AcaictJL- 

TURE  and  Forestry  roR  Scbmission  to  the 

U.S.  Tarift  Commission  Regarding   Lamb 

AND  MfTTON  Imports 

Whereas  this  committee  In  1954  and  In 
1958  reported  out  bills  which  were  enacted 
by  Congress  to  encourage  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool 
annually;  and 

Whereas  this  legislaUon  provides  for  in- 
centive paymenu  on  wool  In  order  to  en- 
courage Increased  production  and  to  meet 
costs  of  iuch  production;  and 

Whereas  In  the  enactment  of  this  leglaln- 
lion  this  ronunlttee  assumed  that  tiie  lamb 
plttvae  of  the  sheep  Industry  efould  be  oper- 
aliiiK  In  a  free  market  without  prioe  sup' 
porU:  and 

Wherena  imports  have  shown  a  rapid  lit' 
oiense  in  vtihime  during  U\»  past  H  years 
growing  rrttin  HI  million  pounds  uf  (tressed 
lamb  In  lltftfl  to  V  A  mllliun  (Mmnds  uf  aressed 
lainu  in  lOAii.  and  growing  from  Afl  million 
liotindk  or  Ureesed  m\tttan  In  lUAfl  to  47  R 
nttlllon  jMinndk  In  litAI,  and 

Wliareiwi  inuMiri*  have  risen  fhMn  iirai^U' 
t'i%lly  t)  peri'snt  of  inir  tiomineritlnl  lamh  and 
niutton  hlanghter  Iki  7  7N  percent  In  nnly  A 
vears  whlrh  dls|»tnys  a  ttettd  khat  mnild  be- 
tMiine  disastrous   nnd 

vvneren*  live  sheeit  nnd  Umb  Imtxtrta  in 
19BL>   totaled   7&,07a   head   Ihcludlug   17,000 


head  from  Canada  and  approximately  48,000 
head  from  Australia,  the  Utter  being  the 
beginning  of  a  regular  movement  of  live 
lambs  from  that  country;  and 

Whereas  this  greaUy  Increased  volume  of 
Imports  U  arriving  here  at  prices  consider- 
ably under  those  for  domestic  lamb  and 
mutton,  raised  In  countries  where  produc- 
tion costs  are  much  lower  than  ours  and 
with  the  majority  of  imports  coming  into 
the  sensiUve  lamb  price  setting  areas  of  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles;  and 

Whereas  this  undue  market  pressure  from 
Imports  has  affected  prices  received   by  the 
American  producers   of  lamb   and   mutton 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  abundant  red  meat  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  fc«-  domestic 
needs:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  cwn- 
mlttee  that  remedial  action  should  be  taken 
under  the  escape  clause  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreemente  Act  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for,  and  to  avert  Injury  to,  the 
domestic  sheep  Industry. 


The     Businessman's     Responsibility 
Economic  Growth 


in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1960 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  on  Monday  to  accompanj- 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Mueller,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  to  Alliance  where 
he  addressed  some  500  members  of  the 
Alliance  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  at  a 
banquet.  Both  the  Secretary  and  I  were 
gratified  by  the  large  attendance  in 
Alliance,  and  all  present  were  impressed 
with  his  excellent  address,  the  text  of 
which  I  Include  with  my  remarks: 

The  Businessman's  RESPONSiBiLiry  in 
Economic  Growth 

(By  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  H. 
Mueller) 

This  year  marks  the  opening  of  the  1960- 
70  decade,  fraught  with  potentials  for  the 
greatest  era  of  good  times  In  the  annals  of 
mankind  and  also  clouded  by  the  worry  that 
civilization  Itself  could  perish  In  the  disaster 
of  nuclear  ashes. 

We  stand  at  an  unmarked  Junction  of  his- 
tory. We  must  choose  the  right  course  Yet, 
we  have  only  experience,  logic  and  faith  as 
our  roadmap 

Problems  and  opportunities — all  affecting 
us  in  one  way  or  another- are  multiplying 
all  over  the  globe.  Every  morning  we  ask, 
what  next? 

As  economic  power  li  the  generator  of  mir 
modern  technological  society,  the.  Nation 
makes  earnest  demand  un  business  for  wise 
nnd  courageous  leadership  Not  only  in  pri- 
vate Industry,  but  also  in  public  airaim 

Businessmen  are  wanted  in  government 
administration  But  they  also  are  urgeniiy 
reeded  to  keei>  tabs  un  luvernment,  t(»  ore- 
rite  Ueder  puUlle  understanding  of  Uis  |iiii>e> 
less  vahie  of  free  enteriirlse,  and  Ihsn  lo 
make  siieh  resviUing  ituUilt^  (t|»init44i  Iteard  in 
oily  hnll,  Minis  house  and  In  Ihe  Nnllonnl 
Cnpllol 

^nltllt*  |M>lli<ie«  nre  being  designed  in  thin 
eonunennement  year  of  lite  det>ade  thnv 
might  well  decide  the  sueeeas  nt  inir  ee<i> 
homic  system  fur  the  nest  10  Y9V  Our 
very  iurvtvni  ns  a  tuitlua  depends  cm  the 
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ourrsnt  mifht  and  growth  of  our  fTM  enUr- 
prlM  •oonomr. 

For  mM&b«n  of  •  oliunber  of  oommTC* 
or  other  bualncnmnt  to  kMp  mum  on  vital 
pubUo  IMUM  thu  jw  would  be  to  abandon 
th«  d«fenM  of  bu«lne««  and  to  deMrt  civic 
rMponalblllty. 

What  ar«  aome  of  th«  hasardi  that  bualneaa 
abould  point  out  to  the  public? 

One  la  ooncealad  In  the  word  growth.  We 
all  want  growth;  the  danger  la  In  artlliolal, 
Inflation-fed  growth. 

Let  me  Uluatrate  from  hiatory:  Not  so 
many  yeara  ago,  the  nearsighted  complained 
that  the  laat  frontier  had  been  reached  and, 
therefore,  economic  growth  no  longer  wa« 
poealble.  Their  solution  was  to  dutrlbute 
the  leftover  wealth.  But  this  stagnation 
theory  was  not  In  the  American  tradition  jf 
dynamic  enterprise— and  the  people  rejected 
such  defeatism. 

■o  a  new  set  of  dreamers  concocud  a  new 
panacea,  using  a  few  socialistic  drugs  in  t);o 
dose.  They  admitted  that,  after  all,  growth 
was  necessary  But,  they  said,  the  way  ui 
achieve  it  was  through  government  action 
They  argued  that  private  initiative  was 
washed  up  and  that  the  bualneiiman  muit 
step  down  and  be  replaced  by  the  bureaucrat 
Only  big  government,  they  claimed,  could 
supply  the  power  thrust  of  economic  growth. 

That  false  doctrine  li  being  re{)eated  nn 
the  itump  in  this  election  year  Sums  peo< 
pie  with  short  memories  are  being  fuokd. 
They  forget  that  the  iky's-the-llmlt  ipend- 
Ing  theories  were  tried  before  but  history  ex. 
posed  their  fallacy.  Despite  every  pep  pill 
In  the  medicine  kit.  unemployment  In  1030 
wa«  more  than  17  percent  of  the  labor  force 
The  19t0-40  decade  was  the  only  decade  in 
our  economic  hiatory  that  foiled  t<i  grow 
Only  the  outbreak  uf  war  with  Its  war  pro- 
duetlon  saved  the  witch  doctor  prescription 
from  eomplete  repudiation 

Why  should  we  swap  the  free  Initiative  of 
free  enterprise  for  Oavernment  Interference 
with  private  action  and  Oovernmsnt  burden* 
heaped  on  taxpayer*^ 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  as  a  repretentntlve  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  that  endeav- 
ors to  maintain  a  ollmute  favorable  to  private 
enterprise.  During  the  last  7  years,  the 
American  people  have  had  more  Jobs,  more 
new  homes,  new  schools,  new  hospitals  and 
higher  Income  than  In  any  previous  7  yr-trs 

And  that  unprecedented  prosperity  cnotln- 
ues.  Due  to  a  strong  surge  of  production, 
the  gross  national  product  for  the  flrat  3 
months  of  this  year  at  an  annual  rate  hit  the 
•AOO  billion  alltlme  record  mark,  a  rise  or 
nearly  117  billion  over  the  Imt  quarter  of 

10A0. 

A  very  slgninoant  point  is  that  although 
Inventory  accumulation  after  the  Hteel  utrU* 
was  a  factor,  more  thnn  half  of  the  uvsrnll 
gain  want  Intu  o<in«um|)iion.  fixed  Invent- 
ment  and  other  flnal  uaes,  and  represent* 
basic  growth,  no,  right  now,  ws  are  sr- 
tually  In  that  hnir-A-trlUlon-dollar  economy 
whleh  we  all  have  been  anticipating  no 
eagerly. 

This  Is  a  solid  foundntlun.  characterlwed  by 
■table  prices,  on  which  to  build  during  the 
rest  of  the  year 

New  plant  and  equipment  outlays,  con- 
sumer spending  and  other  Indicators  Juctify 
a  realistic,  down-to-earth  mood  of  calm  con- 
fidence for  the  rest  of  lOOO.  My  forecast  Is 
thla  Not  an  Inflation-fed  boom,  but  a  record 
year-  the  best  year  eo  far 

The  administration  will  do  everything 
within  Its  power  to  advance  prosperity  by 
striving  to  maintain  a  ellmate  favorable  to 
private  enterprise 

We  shall  eontlnuc  to  alsrt  ths  public  to 
the  neoeeslty  of  keeping  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance, with  the  surplus  used  to  reduce  ths 
gatO  btnion  national  debt.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppoee  unnecessary  projects 
financed  through  deflelt  spending,  which 
would  Indeflnttely  postpone  tnx  outs      We 


shall  never  quit  In  oiu*  opposition  to  those 
ittio  would  rather  satisfy  well-meaning  or 
grasping  pressure  groups  than  save  the  en- 
tire people  from  the  terrible  disaster  uf  in- 
flation that  would  be  followed  by  the  uni- 
versal misery  of  depression. 

We  welcome,  as  always,  congressional  bi- 
partisan support  for  flsoai  integrity,  and  we 
are  getting  It. 

We  will  not  play  partisan  politics  with 
piubllc  duty. 

So  much  for  the  current  situation.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

Let  us  look  oiieod  to  some  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  economic  growth  In  the  lOOO  70 
diBcade. 

We  are  enjoying  the  bounties  of  the  tect.  • 
nologlcal  revuluUun,  •all  In  lis  infancy.  It 
recju'-red  millions  of  yetiri  for  anthropoid* 
to  evolve  into  cavemen.  Tlie  stone  age  luxt- 
eti  about  600,000  years  The  age  of  iteiun 
began  less  than  300  years  ago  Ttie  iM(e  of 
petroleum  and  electricity  started  In  the  liMt 
uentu. y  Yet  crowded  into  ihl*  aoth  cen- 
tury have  come  the  electronic  nwciwir  and 
Rpivce  itgn*-  -all  tliree 

If  you  should  li*t  tlie  tmmee  of  every  *clen« 
tUt  since  the  dawn  of  time  yoii  wo»iid  find 
t|iat  0  out  of  every  10  named  belong  '<i  our 
grnernilon  Within  ihe  life»|),i!;  .f  pcrxdu* 
How  living  have  arrived  mure  tec  lui  i!  jkich! 
ntai'vels  than  In  all  previous  hlsU)ry  And  .;« 
t^e  exploratlotis  of  mivn  nwign  fmm  the 
miniiscule  lUbatonitc  pnrthlo*  lo  the  vjt>i. 
reaches  of  the  universe,  marvels  tiev>nd 
itniiglnatlon  will  be  born  and  utiliM<d  f.>r 
liie  benefit  of  mankind 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  am  a  ontiMtant 
eyewitness  of  man's  creatlvs  genivi"  Oiir 
Piitent  Otnce  has  la*ued  n.nd  now  hii*  on  n:e 
around  3  million  patent*.  develoiMid  dme 
iti*  system  was  Inaugurated  in  the  day*  of 
Ooorge  Washington  Right  now  u  i*  re- 
oulvlng  350  patent  npplloittlons  every  work- 
ing d.ky  We  are  ex|>erlmentlnK  with  cicc  - 
tronlc  memory  dl.-^k*  to  «j)ccd  p.itnit  •(  (nh 
f»nd  grant 

Heading  toward  our  Patent  Ofllre  are  the 
fl-ults  of  research  As  the  last  decade  hr- 
l|.in  only  gag  billion  were  ■))ent  on  resenrch 
«nd  development  Today  Uie  private  sec  '.r 
mnd  the  Oovernment  sre  lnvefiini{  unnuiXv 
Ttiore  than  |ia  billion,  which  will  be  trnno- 
ftirmed  Into  new  and  bett4»r  tool*  srul 
products 

Ths  great  technolonlcsl  sirenclrs  of  the 
Q'jmmerce  Departnient  are  inlfistlnn  mnny 
•lunlflcnnt  modern  improvement*  for  •onrul 
growth  We  lire  corriplrting  the  wnrUI  < 
f|r«t  nuclenr-pnwered  merchant  *hlp  We  nro 
t^aiuilatlng  the  meMnue*  snd  reprndiuinK 
tjie  photography  of  innnmade  «aleiiite«  lo 
find  way*  to  improve  weather  fnrerii»Mi'f 
Wo  are  bouncing  r:\dto  my*  i  fT  meteor  tmls 
to  develop  better  broadcaatlng  We  nre  i'  .i. 
Kg  the  ocean  depth*  for  Idea*  to  reclnini  loi..^ 
lost  duat  of  proclotia  mineral* 

In  dlsruaalng  future  reaearch  and  Inven- 
tion, one  of  our  bright  yuinii  »c|entl»ti«  n< 
the  Natlimal  Bureau  of  Htnndard*  >>iiil 
"When  the  decade  of  the  slgties  ha*  pnaani 
irto  history,  we  will  (>erha|ia  wonder  why 
ws  were  *o  timid  In  not  predicting  evrn 
greater  thing*  " 

Such  expectations  should  thrill  the  ininKi- 
natlnn  But  luch  responsibility  nl*o  ■houhl 
stir  our  sense  of  duty 

W*  are  thn  promoter*  uf  «  terhnulut?v 
Which  can  further  enrich  the  economy  Wo 
are  also  custodians  of  an  sconomy  that  cm 
create  tremendous  technological  progren* 
One  factor  cannot  silst  In  modern  life  wltlt- 
out  the  other.  They  are  Interdependent 
Wreck  the  ecmomy  and  the  set  also  wreck* 
the  science  developed  and  financed  by  tiin 
economy. 

Let  us  guard  both  precious  blessings 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  Important  duty 
this  ysor  than  for  btutnessmsn  not  only  U) 
rtlnd  the  store  but  also  to  mind  ths  Oov- 
ernment. 


Advancing  upon  bvislnesa  are  forces  that 
covild  catjse  serious  trouble  for  all  private 
enterprise  unless  all  Its  defendants  quit  the 
solo  dancing,  pool  their  resources,  and  act 
{••gether  In  the  common  cause. 

Eternal  vigilance."  said  TTiomas  Jefferson, 
■is  the  price  of  liberty." 

All  of  us  tngethor  must  pny  that  price 
If  we  are  lo  save  our  fre«  market  •y«t«m 
You  and  I  and  all  who  believe  In  a  sound 
economy  must  do  more  to  alert  the  general 
j'Ubllc  to  the  HieatiureieB*  value  uf  private 
en  t<Tprlte 

We  nm«t  do  more  to  expose  and  refute  false 
pctiomlc  doctrines 

Wp  mu.'it  flubt  harder,  longer,  and  better 
to  pruned  nound  eccnnmlc  growth  frum  the 
knockout  drops  of  Irfrwing  thcorl*ts  imd  the 
»qui\iulerlu*t  of  ipendt hrlft* 

We  nuiHt  be  wUe  active  and  dedlcaU-d  In 
doing  a  belter  Job  In  building  a  «tronger  and 
b<Mter  Atnerlca  for  uuraelvc*  ar.d  the  runung 
Ki'i.erutlnu 


Nttional  Dflfeagg  EducaHoa  Act 

EXTKNSTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MAaaArMiiarrrs 

IN   I  J(K  IloU.sr  or  nrPTlgHKNTAlTVM 

Thurtday.Aiir{l2l,1960 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr  StHsakPf,  I 
liiivo  introduced  Uxlay  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  National  Drfonae  Education 
Act  in  order  tu  give  added  Incentive  itiid 
rducRtlonal  opportunity  lo  those  younit 
men  and  wonu-n  in  thU  country  who  plan 
to  aervr  the  Federal  Oovprninent  im 
momberii  of  the  U  8  Foreign  HitvIcc  aiul 
reliited  agencies 

The  National  Dofonse  Education  Art 
srrves  the  worthwhile  purpose  of  hrlpUiK 
to  rneri  the  nords  of  our  country  In  thl<« 
period  of  international  tenaion.  The  art 
pren«<ntl.v  provides  for  thr  expansion  of 
rdiicAtlonal  facilities  and  acholarahlp 
aji.MifltAnco  in  the  sclencrs  and  teacher 
tralnlti»< 

The  slate  of  international  tenaion  di-- 
manda  thene  expanded  facilities  and  Uie 
resulting  means  to  lecure  a  greater  num- 
ber of  qualified  oclentlats  and  tcacheiH 
Hut  the  anme  International  tension  cer- 
tainly demands  the  expansion  and  con- 
tinued development  of  a  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  conduct  our  foreign  relations. 
The-.e  nends  can  be  met  by  the  existing 
private  educational  Inatltutlona  In  the 
Hi-ld  of  International  relations  and 
through  our  encouragement  and  aupport 
for  liioae  institution*, 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  the  dlatrlcl 
of  one  of  the  foremost  instliutlonii  in  this 
field— the  world  famous  PHetcher  School 
of  Uiw  and  Diplomiiry,  ii  madimte  '.choni 
In  International  a»Tairs  ut  Tufts  I'nl- 
vrrslly  m  Medfoid,  Mii.'n  The  Fletcher 
School  haa  for  28  years  provided  the 
State  Department  and  other  CJovern- 
meni  depiirtments  ond  aaenrles  \ntli 
highly  qualified  (iniduates  who  todnv 
ably  help  to  conduct  our  forelun  rela- 
tions 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  wmild 
amend  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  ntlo  IV  presently  pro- 
vidci  for  scholArahlp  aaalstance  to  grad- 
uate atudonti  who  axe  purtulng  a  gradu- 
ate  oourae  of  atudy   leading   toward  B 
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teaching  career.  The  amendment  I  have 
introduced  would  provide  for  scholar - 
.ship  asslBtaruje  to  graduate  student*  who 
are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leadliig 
toward  enrollment  In  our  Foreign 
Service 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  encourage 
those  highly  capable  students  who  have 
decided  on  a  career  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions agencies  after  having  concentrated 
in  other  fields  on  the  undergraduate 
level.  Through  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  present  private  educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  field  the  need  which  Is  so 
apparent  for  qualified  personnel  to  for- 
mulate and  execute  our  foreign  policy 
ran  and  will  be  met.  It  Is,  therefore,  my 
hope  that  this  bill  will  soon  be  enacted 
iiuo  law. 


Wa/i  and  Meant  Comnlttte  AmtBdmcnti 
to  H.R.  5 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKW 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or     lOIHMlAMA 

IN    I'M!  HOt7HI  OF  HEPRK.'^rNTATrVli"* 

Thundav,  April  28.  I'JdO 

Mr.     BOOOS      Mr      Speukei       under 
leave  to  ext«nd  my  remarks    I  wish  to 
bring  to  tiie  attention  of  the  House  that 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  has 
today  adopted  two  amendments  to  H  R 
S  the  Foreign  Investment  Incentive  Tax 
Act      The  committee  pro|)oaes   \-o  ofTei 
these  amendmenu  to  the  House  wheji  the 
House  resumes  consideration  of  H  R    B 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  la  expected 
that  the  House  will  lesume  consldei  atloii 
of  H  R.  a  In  the  very  near  futuie    I  am 
submitting    the    text    of    these    amend- 
mgnu  as  well  as  the  text  of  a  prewt  re- 
lease   Issued    by   Chairman    Witstrs    D 
Mills  in  explanation  of  the  committee 
»mendmenu     I  expect  to  submit  at  an 
"arly  date  a  full,  technical  discussion  of 
ihese  amendments 

As  pointed  out  In  the  press  release,  the 
major  amendment  would  limit  the  provi- 
iiions  of  the  bill  to  the  l<^«s  developed 
iiountrles  This  amendment  follows  the 
i-eoommendatlon  of  the  Treasury  De- 
Dartment  and  of  the  President  in  hia 
i>udget  meaaage  this  year 

THe  text  of  the  committee  amendments 
i»nd  Chairman  Mills'  press  release 
lollows: 

Chairman  Witnci  n  Mm  a  Dem.K-rat  of 
ArkaiKivs  rornmlttee  on  Way*  and  Mean* 
Muu»#  uf  Meprrsentiitlvea  today  announced 
tlwii  the  fomnuttee  on  Way*  and  Mear\*  had 
"•rtopted  two  amendments  to  M  n  8  the 
'ureign  Investment  Incentive  Tas  Act,  in- 
I'Kliit'ed  by  the  Honorable  Maiji  Ilooos 
I*mocrat  of  Louisiana  Chairman  Mti  i « 
»tid  that  the  committee  would  ofTer  the»e 
'> oendmenu  U)  U»e  House  when  the  House 
r"«umes  consideration  of  H  R    6 

The  first  amendment  would  limit  the  pro- 
V  *ions  of  HR  fl  to  income  earned  and  re- 
invested in  less  developed  countries  and 
•  ould  alao  eliminate  the  so-oalled  groes-up 
*ith  reepeot  to  the  dividend  Income  of  the 
r>relgn  Buslneee  Corporation  The  second 
amendment  would  require  corporations  to 
»  est    the    labor    standards    of    the    foreign 


oountry  In  which  they  are  operaUng  In  order 
to  qualify  under  the  provUlons  of  H.R.  8. 

An  explanation  of  the  committee  amend- 
menu follows 

1     lai    Llmltotlon  to  leas  developed  coun- 
tries 

The  committee  amendment  limiting  tlie 
provisions  of  H.R  6  to  Income  earned  In  lets 
developed  countries  follows  the  recom- 
mendatlon  of  the  Treasury  Department 
Under  the  amendment.  In  order  for  a  corpo- 
ration to  qualify  as  a  Foreign  Buslnees  Cojr- 
porailon  and  In  order  for  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Foreign  Business  Corporation  to  qualify. 
W  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  Income  munt 
be  from  sources  within  leas  developed  coun- 
irie*  The  term  "less  developed  country"  is 
defined  us  any  foreign  country,  other  then 
any  urea  within  the  Hlno-Sovlet  bloc,  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  dea- 
ignaieu  as  a  leas  developed  country,  except 
ihui  the  President  Is  not  permitted  to  deii- 
Ignale  any  of  the  following  cor.ntrlee  as  u 
lea*  developi»d  country  Austria.  Belgium. 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Oernmny,  Italy,  Japan,  l.uxembouru 
Muiiaco.  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal 
Mweden.  Mwlir.erlaud,  United  Kingdom  of 
(ireat  nniain  and  Northern  Irelatkd  "Die 
term  less  dev»lo|>i.d  country"  la  defined  so 
a  may  inrludc  oversea  territories,  depart- 
menu  pniMnirn  or  poaarsslon*  without  In- 
cluding the  mother  country 

I'hr  lummittrr  amendment  alao  provide* 
ilmi  (111-  dlairlOiilioii  rules  relating  to  In- 
»r..m.ri,t  „,id  payroll  •itualed  outside  the 
t'niied  istato*  and  to  prohibited  Investment* 
m  the  fniied  Htate*  are  amended  to  refer 
\K  iincMMifiit  and  payroll  situated  In  the 
Wm  iie\"iu(M<i  covintrle*  ond  to  prohibited 
11  .fi«tri;f<ni»  (iutsuie  of  i|i*  Irs*  Uevelupefl 
''uuntrien 

ibi    Klimlnatlon  of  groos-up 

fhi*  rornmlttee  amendment  also  provlde<1 
!i>r  the  eluiunation  of  Uie  groes-up  wllh 
rr»pe(  1  to  the  dividend  Income  received  b) 
foreign  buRlne**  corporations  from  foreign 
.■iui»ni(|iiirlr»  The  conunltter  has  before  It 
u  bill  H  It  losftu.  on  which  public  hearing* 
ha\e  been  held  which  would  provide  for  the 
groan-up  with  reaiMTt  to  the  dividend  Income 
recri.ed  by  domestic  corjwratlons  generally 
The  committee*  decision.  Uierefore  was  to 
treat  the  foreign  business  corjKiratlon  on  a 
comparable  basis,  with  respect  lo  the  groes- 
up  wiUi  lUt  other  domestic  corporations 
earning  dividend  Inoume  from  foreign 
aourcMi 

i  Huliainndord  labor  conditions 
ThU  amendment  provide*  that  a  foreign 
tiuMtie:.*  corporation  or  a  ((uallfled  sub- 
*idlarv  of  the  foreign  business  cor|x>ratlon 
will  lie  di»q\uillfletl  for  any  taxable  year  for 
which  the  herreinry  of  Labor  has  determined 
that  the  corporation  ha*  oi>erated  In  any 
le**  developed  rovinlry  under  substandard 
l,il)or  condition*  Any  such  determination 
hv  the  Mtv-retnry  of  latxir  la  reviewable  by 
I  he  (  ourl* 

riip  coiiieiit  ut  *uii*tandard  lab<ir  condl- 
liuim  la  defined  In  the  amendment  m  a 
situation  in  which  the  corporation's  aggre- 
gate remuneration  (Including  remiujeratlon 
other  than  In  money)  for  employment  Is  be- 
low the  minimum  standards  required  under 
the  law*  of  the  country  concerned  If  there 
are  no  such  minimum  standards,  U)e  amend- 
ment provides  allerJiatlve  tests  The  first 
alternative  test  Is  the  average  standards  pre- 
vailing for  other  employers  in  the  same  In- 
dustry In  such  oountry  or,  if  there  are  no 
other  employers  In  the  same  Industry,  the 
average  standards  prevailing  for  other  em- 
ployers In  similar  Industries.  If  the  first 
alternsUve  teet  Is  not  available,  then  Uie 
second  alternative  teet  will  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  namely,  where  the  re- 
muneration Is  substantially  below  the  stand- 
ards generally  prevailing  In  the  Industries 
of  the  country  concerned 


The  amendment  provldee  that  an  Inveetl- 
gaUon  cAn  be  Instituted  by  the  SecreUu-y  of 
Lal>or  on  his  own  InltlaUve  or  on  application 
by  any  affected  domestic  party. 

Amxkdmxnts    to    HJR.    8    (Lne    D«v«,opeb 

COUNTaiBB  AKD  ELatlKATlON  Of  OBO«a-U^) 

Page  as.  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 

Of   the  first  line  after   line   17   and   Insert 
'•.  etc." 

Page  34,  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
Of  line  1  and  Insert:  '•,  irc." 

Page  34.  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and  In- 
sert: 

"(1)  It  derives  PO  percent  or  more  of  It* 
Kros*  Income  from  sources  within  lees  devel- 
oi)ed  countries  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 

socuon  (e)  ) ." 

Page  34.  line*  33  and  34,  strike  out  "wltJi- 
out  the  Unlltd  Biales"  and  Insert  "withm 
less  developed  countries". 

Page  38,  line  3,  strike  out  "wlUiOUt  the 
United  BUtee'  and  insert  "wlUiln  less  de- 
veloped countries" 

Page  27.  line  13,  strike  out  "without  the 
United  8tat*s"  and  Insert  "within  1ms  de- 
vel()ped  covintrle*' 

Poee  37.  lines  33  and  ^a,  strike  nut  "ros* 
KioN  "  ond  insert;  "L«ae  DtvaLonB  roxmraT". 
PaRe  30.  after  line  B,  Insert: 
lei  Lns  Dkv«.of»  Countst  Dirmm 
Ai  I  (x-ATioN  or  Irras  to  Soimcas  WrrHiN  os 
WrrMotrr  Umm  X^vwLorta  OouNTstmt  Fj>r 
purjx»s«»«  of  thu  subpart 

•  (1)  Lbm  DcvRLOrie  povntiy  oktinks  a 
lea*  developed  country  is  any  foreign  country 
(Other  than  an  area  within  the  BIno-Bovlet 
bli>c)  or  any  pooaeeslon  of  the  United  State* 
with  respect  to  which,  on  the  nret  day  of  the 
tajcable  year,  there  Is  In  effect  an  BsecuUve 
(»rder  by  the  President  of  the  United  Btat4>* 
designating  such  country  or  possession  a*  an 
ec<momlrally  less  develo|>ed  e«)i;ntry  for  pui  - 
|xwe*  of  this  subpart  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  lentenot',  on  overseas  terriuiry.  de 
pariment,  provlnoe,  or  poeeeeslon  may  (m- 
tteatetl  ns  a  separate  country 

(3)  C«TAiN  fovimin»  BOt-yoB).  No  des- 
ignation shall  be  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  reepeot  lo^-Austrls,  Belgium.  Cansda, 
Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
mony,  Italy.  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Monaco. 
Netlierlaiids,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden. 
Hwiuertand,  United  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland. 

CM  SouROS  suLaa— Items  of  gross  in- 
come espensei,  losses,  and  deduction*  shall 
be  allocated  to  sources  within  or  without 
less  developed  countries  under  regulstlons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hi*  delegate 
Much  regulation*  shall,  ti;  the  extent  the 
Mei'relory  m  hi*  delegate  finds  practicable 
be  con»iM4>ni  with  the  prinrlple*  of  port  I 
of  Ihl*  *ui>chapier  ireloUng  to  deierininatl(Ui 
of  aource*  of  income)," 

Page   au    *trlkP   out   line*  yo  and   lil    and 
Insert 

"(A)    the  gros*  Income  from  sources  with- 
utit  lesx  developed  countries,  and  ' 

Page  ;iu,  atrike  out  line  8  ond  all  thai 
follow*  through  line  4  on  page  81.  and  Insert 
(3)  The  taxable  Income  of  a  foreign  bust* 
neas  cor|)oratloii  shall  b#  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ill  minus  the  *um 
of  the  dedUetlnns  allowed  by  this  chapter 
which  ars  allornble  to  xnirce*  without  le»* 
developed  countries 

"(b)    RrtNVBsTitr) 
rtNsi)  - 

I  I)     In     nRNKKAl. 


K<iSR>ON      Incomk     Db< 


For  purjxMes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  reinvested  foreign  Income' 
means  ths  taxable  income  from  sources  wlU>> 
In  less  developed  countries. 

•(8)  BpariAL  sin.wi— In  determining  the 
reinvested  foreign  Income  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(A)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  tn* 
eome,  war  profits    and   etceas  profits  taaee 


\ 
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which  axe  alloeable  to  aouroM  within  less 
developed  countries  and  which  are  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  »ny 
posacsslon  at  the  United  States. 

"(B)  If  the  net  long-term  capital  gain 
from  sources  within  less  developed  countries 
exceeds  the  net". 

Pmgt  33,  strike  out  lines  4  through  8,  and 
insert: 

"(U)  the  ratable  portion  of  the  Income, 
war  fffofits.  and  excess  profits  taxes  which  are 
allocable  to  sources  within  less  developed 
countries  and  which  are  paid  or  accrued  to 
foreign  countries  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  during  the  taxable  year  of  the 
addition  out  of  which  the  subtraction  is 
made." 

Page  34,  strike  out  lines  14  and  15,  and 
Insert: 

"lb)  DisraiBTJTiow  bt  Reasok  ot  Iittxst- 
MXNT  AND  Payroll  WrrHOxrr  Less  Dkveloped 
CouNTaiis. —  " 

Page  34,  line  25,  strike  out  "within  the 
United  States"  and  insert:  "without  less 
developed  countries". 

Page  35,  line  3,  strike  out  "within  the 
United  States"  and  insert:  "without  less 
developed  countries'". 

Page  37,  line  20,  strike  out  "without  the 
United  States"  and  Insert:  "within  le«s  de- 
veloped countries'*. 

Page  42.  strike  out  lines  16  through  22 
and  insert : 

"(A)  any  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  which  are  allocable  to  sources 
within  less  developed  countries  and  which 
are  paid  or  accrued  during  any  taxable  year 
to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any  possession 
0*  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  business 
corporation  shall  not  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  subsection)  be  taken  Into 
account  for  such  taxable  year,  and". 

Page  43,  beginning  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  possessions  of  the  United  States" 
and  Insert:  "such  taxes  so  allocable  and  so 
paid  or  accrued". 

Page  44,  after  line  3,  insert ; 

■*^or  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the  t.vx- 
able  Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  shall  be  determined  by  Including  the 
amount  subtracted  from  the  reinvested  for- 
eign Income  account  for  the  taxable  year 
and.  If  the  corporation  Is  a  foreign  business 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year,  by  exclud- 
ing the  items  referred  to  In  section  952(bi 
(relating  to  definition  of  reinvestment  for- 
eign Income  i ." 

Page  44.  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  45,  and  In- 
sert: 

"(c)  PoasncN  Taxes  Include  Dtf.med 
Taxxs. — Por  purposes  of  this  subpart,  any 
reference  to  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign 
country  or  to  any  p(i6se88lon  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated  as  including  such 
taxes  deemed  paid  under  section  902." 

Page  4<J,  line  17.  strike  out  "without  the 
United  States"  and  Insert:  "within  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Page  47,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "without 
the  United  States"  and  Insert:  'within  less 
developed  countries" 

Page  48.  line  1,  strike  out  "a  foreign  coun- 
try" and  ln.sert :   "a  less  developed  country" 

Page  48.  line  13.  strike  out  "without  the 
United  States"  and  insert;  "within  le?s  de- 
veloped   countries". 

Page  50.  =;trllce  out  "foreign"  in  lines  5,  14, 
and  19.  and  Insert:  "less  developed". 

Page  52,  line  15,  strike  out  "paid"  and  In- 
sert: "which  are  allocable  to  sotirces  within 
less  developed  countries  and  which  are  paid". 

Page  54,  lines  12  and  13.  strike  out  "without 
the  United  States"  and  insert:  "within  less 
develoF>€d  countries  ( within  the  meaning  of 
section  981(6))". 


Page  58,  tine  IB,  strike  out  "without  the 
united  States"  and  Insert:  "within  Isas  de- 
▼«lop«d  countries    (within  the  meaning   of 

sactlon  951(e)  ) ". 

AWKJTDMENT    TO    H.R.    5     (StTBSTANDARD    LABOR 

CoNDinoire) 
Page  29,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"(f)       DiSQUALinCATIOK      rOX      STTBSTAmiAXD 

la  BOX  CJoNnmows — 

"  ( 1 )  Ik  oxkxral. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, a  corporation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  or  (c)  shall  be  treated  as  an  Ineligible 
corporation  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  for  any  taxable  year  during  which 
it  operates  In  any  less  developed  country 
under  substandard  labor  conditions.  Any 
determination  that  this  paragraph  applies 
to  any  corporation  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
b«  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Any 
such  determination  shall  be  final,  except 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts  (Including  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
Utolted  States)  In  a  proceeding  for  the  re- 
covery of  Income  tax  or  for  a  redetermination 
ot  a  deficiency  In  respect  of  income  tax. 

"(2)  Substandard  labob  conditions —For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'sub- 
standard labor  conditions'  means  aggregate 
ramuneration  (including  remuneration  other 
tftan  in  money)    for  emplojrment  which  Is — 

"(A)  below  the  minimum  standards  re- 
quired under  the  laws  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, or 

"(B)  If  there  are  no  such  minimum 
standards — 

"(1)  below  the  average  standards  prevail - 
la?  for  other  employers  in  the  same  industry 
la  such  country  or  (if  there  are  no  other 
employers  In  the  same  Industry  i  for  other 
employers  In  similar  Industries  in  such 
country,  or 

"(ii)  where  there  are  no  average  stand- 
ards referred  to  in  clause  (i».  subBtantially 
below  the  standa.'ds  brenerally  prevailing  in 
the  Industries  of   such   country 

"(3i    Determination  and  czHnncATTON  by 

StCHETAP.T   op    LABOR  

"(A)  Investigations. — On  application  of 
ary  affected  domestic  party  (if  the  Secretary 
ot  Lal)or  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
ditions described  In  this  subpar;igraph  exist  i , 
or  on  his  own  initiative,  the  Secret.-.ry  of 
L»bor  shall  make  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  corporation  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  or  (c»  has  operated  In  any 
leva  developed  country  under  sibstandard 
labor  conditions. 

'•  I  B )  Attkndawce  or  witnkssfs:  phoouctton 
at  DOCTrMKNTS. — Por  the  purpose  of  any  in- 
vestigation under  subp>aragraph  (Ai,  the 
p»ovl8ions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  boolts.  papers,  and  documents  i 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .\ct  of 
September  16,  1914,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C  , 
sacs.  49  said  50 1,  are  hereby  made  applicable 
ti  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of 
tae  Secretary  of  Labor  or  any  officers  desig- 
nated  by   him. 

"iC)  CxxTincAiTON — If,  pursu.int  to  any 
Investigation  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  a  cor- 
p>Cratlon  has  operated  in  any  less  developed 
country  under  substandard  labor  conditions 
during  any  taxable  year,  he  shall  promptly 
cortlfy  such  determination  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(D)     ADMUCmiLATrvX    PROCEDDTIX    ACT    INAT- 

FT.ICABLE. — The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  investiga- 
tions and  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Taxablx  txaxs  ajtxctku. — No  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
L*bor  with  respect  to  any  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  unless,  during  such  taxable 
y«ar,  the  taxpayer  has  been  notified  that 
aa    Investigation    under    subparagraph    (A) 


has  begun,  or  Is  continuing,  with  respect  to 
such  corporation  for  such  year. 

"(F)  BxouLATiONS. — The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  subsection 

"(4)  Cross  RXTXRiNCEs  — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  require 
the  taxpayer  to  furnish  Information,  see 
subsection  (a)(6)  and  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  f  1 ) ." 


Flood  Control — Blackttone   RiTcr   Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

(jF     M-AS-SACHt'SETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESENTA  nVES 
Thursday.  April  28. 1960 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  general  flcxxl  control 
project  in  the  Black.stone  River  Basin 
in  my  district,  I  am  informed  that  Gen. 
Alden  K.  Sibley,  able  and  distinguished 
head  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  held  recent  hearings,  March 
29,  1960.  at  Uxbridge,  Ma.ss. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  hearings  was  to 
determine  the  needs  and  desires  of  local 
interests  relative  to  further  measurrs 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes  in 
the  Blackstone  River  Basin,  In  addition 
to  the  currently  authorized  and  recom- 
mended projects. 

I  might  mention  at  this  time  tiiat  the 
latter  projects  include  West  Hill  Dam 
and  Reservoir  now  under  construction, 
the  Woon.socket  local  protection  project 
and  Worce.^ter  diversion  tunnel  which 
are  essentially  completed,  the  Pawtucket 
flood  wall  which  is  pre.sently  in  an  mac- 
tive  statu.s,  and  protection  for  tlie  lower 
section  of  Woonsocket  which  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  for  authoriza- 
ticHi  by  the  Congress. 

I  may  also  state  that  these  projects 
and  cuixent  studies  are  part  of  an  over- 
all program  for  the  area  which  was  in- 
augurated after  the  catastrophic  1955 
floods,  the  basic  projects  of  which  have 
already  been  completed,  or  are  under 
construction. 

The  additional  projects  projected  at 
the  hearing,  and  contemplated  by  those 
of  us  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
completion  of  flood  control  for  thi.s  area, 
include  additional  work  protection  proj- 
ects, clearing,  widening,  and  deepenii;g 
the  Blackstone  River  In  several  locali- 
ties, and  construction  of  additional  res- 
ervoirs. 

Channel  improvement  projects  were 
suggested  for  the  Blackstone  River  from 
the  Rice  City  Dam  in  U.xbridge  to  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Line,  the  Rockdale 
and  Riverdale  sections  of  Northbridge, 
the  Skull  Rock  Bridge  area  in  Uxbndge, 
and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  drlve-ln  the- 
ater In  Lonsdale,  RJ. 

Suggestion.s  and  proix).saLs  also  in- 
cluded installation  of  crest  gates  at  the 
Rice  City  Dam  In  Uxbridge  and  the 
Kupfer  Bros.  Dam  In  Northbridge,  en- 
largement of  the  storage  capacity  be- 
hind the  Kupfer  Bros.  Dam  and  con- 
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Ktructlon  of  a  floodwall  to  protect  the 
mill  at  that  point. 

Increased  bridge  capacity  at  Mlllvllle 
I^oad  and  Mendon  Street  In  Uxbridge 
vias  also  recommended.  Additional 
flood  control  reservoirs  In  the  Mumford 
River  and  tributary  brooks  in  Uxbridge 
and  Douglas  were  also  requested. 

In  my  capacity  as  chaii-man  of  the 
Massachusetts  Delegation  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control  and  Protection 
established  after  the  1955  floods.  I  have 
given  most  careful  attention  to  the 
overall  program  and  proposed  new  proj- 
ects which,  we  hope,  will,  in  efTect,  pro- 
vide necessary  safeguards  against  future 
flood.s. 

In  that  connection.  General  Sibley  of 
the  Engineers  has  given  extended  and 
most  effective  attention  to  all  these 
problems,  and  has  assured  me  that  the 
suggestions  for  additional  improvements 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  in  his 
r?port  on  the  Blackstone  River  which  is 
scheduled  for  completion  '.his  year. 

I  may  state  again,  as  I  have  done  so 
many  times  before,  that  without  the  co- 
operation and  invaluable  aid  of  the 
Army  Engineers  these  tremendously 
vAal  projects  could  not  have  been  com- 
pleted in  such  a  timely  and  efTective 
manner,  and  I  am  privileged  indeed  to 
extend  once  more,  in  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituency, as  well  as  other  people  in  our 
State  and  area,  and  I  am  sure  for  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  our  profound 
gratitude. 

Certainly  an  overriding;  factor  in  the 
completion  of  the  general  flood  control 
piotjram  in  the  area  has  been  the  con- 
sideration and  timely  a.ssistance  ren- 
dered by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  its  counterpart  in  the 
other  body,  and  I  am  proud  indeed  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress have  expressed  their  confidence  in 
the  overall  program  and  have  given  us 
assistance  and  unwavering  support,  thus 
making  possible  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  protecting  our  State 
and  neighboring  States  from  the  ravages 
of  floodwaters  that  periodically  visit 
the  area. 

It  IS  my  hope  and  expectation  that, 
wi:h  continuing  cooperation  by  all  of 
fchi;  agencies  and  offlcials  concerned  at 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels,  we  will 
continue  to  make  substantial  headway 
toward  maximum  protection  for  the  en- 
tire area,  and  that  Is  surely  an  end  which 
will  not  only  have  the  wholehearted  ap- 
proval of  our  people,  but  will  be  very 
deeply  appreciated  by  them. 
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Amendmentt   to  Small   Bqsineis  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OW    TKNNKSSXX 

IN  THB  HOtra«  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprQ  28. 1960 
Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
ye&r,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  held  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  with  particular 
reference  to  S.  2611  and  various  House 
bills,  including  H.R.  8096  which  I  intro- 
duced on  this  subject.  The  experience 
achieved  under  the  act  indicates  that 
certain  amendments  are  necessary  in 
order  that  the  program  may  be  properly 
effectuated.  During  these  hearings  ex- 
tensive testimony  was  given  by  Senator 
John  Spahkman,  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee: and  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee I  also  presented  a  statement. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
program  I  include,  under  leave  granted. 
Senator  Sparkman's  and  my  own  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
statements  follow: 

Testimony    or    Sematok    John    SPAKitMAN, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  Chairman,  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee   Before  Sub- 
coMMn-TKE    No.    3,    House    Banking    and 
Currency  Committei  on  S.  2611 
Mr.  Chairman   and  members  of  this  sub- 
commlUee,  thank  you  for  your  kind  Invita- 
tion  to  appear  before  you   today  to  discuss 
amendments    to   tlie  Small    Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958      It  le  always  a  pleasure  to 
take  part  in  the  continuing  cooperative  ef- 
furis   invc^vlng   the   Banking   and    Ciirrency 
Committees  and  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senat* 

Mr  Chairman,  you  and  I  have  long  been 
".fdein  advocates  of  the  capital  bank  or  In- 
vestment company  concept  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  hearings  held  2  weeks  ago  by 
our  Small  Business  Committee  and  these 
hearings  this  week  by  your  subcommittee 
will  inject  a  new  burst  of  enthusiasm  and 
activity  in  the  18-month-old  small  business 
Investment  company  program. 

The  honeymoon  Is  over  on  this  program, 
and  has  been  for  about  fl  months.  Bitter 
and  di.slllufiloned  attacks  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  have  emanated  from  leading 
financial  writers  since  that  time,  replacing 
an  area  of  hopeful  good  feeling  which  oc- 
curred during  most  of  the  year  following  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  In  August,  1958. 
riie  program  has  been  called  an  appalling 
flip,  strangling  in  redtape. 

About  6  months  ago,  the  Senate  Small 
BujilnesB  Committee  decided  to  conduct  a 
field  study  of  the  program  to  check  on  this 
criticism.  In  addition  to  discussions  with 
the  Administrator  and  his  aids,  our  counsel 
have  traveled  over  most  of  the  country  dis- 
cussing the  act  and  Its  administration  with 
the  small  business  investment  companies 
licensed  under  the  act.  prospective  organizers 
of  the  SBIC's  and  with  the  regional  person- 
nel of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  particularly  with  Its  Investment  division 
officers  in  each  region. 

During  our  hearings  la*t  month,  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  small  bustnetis  Invest- 
ment companlee  and  the  proponenta  testi- 
fied, together  with  the  Administrator  and  his 
aids.  The  committee  presently  has  a  re- 
port In  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  but 
It,  as  well  as  printed  copies  of  the  testimony, 
will  not  be  available  for  another  week  or  so. 
Consequently,  my  testimony  here  repre- 
sents my  own  views  at  this  time,  although  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  members,  at  least,  of 
my  committee,  wlU  share  these  views  aft«r 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
bearings,  staff  field  memorandums  and  the 
draft  report. 


May  I  say  jiut  a  word  with  respect  to  our 
findings  on  ttie  charges  that  redtape  Is  ruin- 
ing the  new  program  and  that  It  Is  an  ap- 
palling flop. 

The  caution  displayed  In  late  1968  because 
of  fears  the  'fast  buck"  boys  would  Invade 
the  program  was  not  only  understandable, 
but  also  commendable,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. But,  as  I  said  at  our  hearings,  this 
cauUon  has  tended  to  degenerate  Into  an 
ultraconser\atlve  approach  to  administra- 
tion as  conditions  now  stand.  There  Is  now 
no  phalanx  of  shady  operators  trying  to 
knock  down  the  gates.  A  high  type  of  men. 
of  great  vision  and  courage,  are,  generally 
speaking,   In  control  of  the  SBICs. 

Obstacles  have  been  placed  In  their  way 
needlessly  The  law  has  been  strictly  con- 
strued; the  rules  adopted  by  the  SBA  have 
been  similarly  stringent.  Worse  than  that, 
however,  these  rules,  or  redtope,  have  not 
been  "currently  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  "  as  required  by  law. 

This  failure  to  publish  the  rules  of  the 
game,  as  much  as  the  restrictive  contents 
of  the  regulations  themselves,  has  created  an 
undercurrent  of  resentment  and  h;\s  pro- 
duced unnecessary  delays. 

Turning  to  the  overall  state  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  feel  It  is  no  longer  quite  fair  to 
characterize  It  as  a  complete  failure.  A 
hopeful  beginning  has  been  made.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  certainly  not  yet  the  out- 
standing success  we  all  visualized  and  de- 
sired when  we  passed  the  act.  It  needs  both 
legislative  shorlng-up  and  courageous,  flex- 
ible, and  Imaginative  administration. 

Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  o\ir  committee 
will  make  It  clear  that  we  expect  those  re- 
sponsible for  ofllclally  guiding  the  program 
to  proceed  with  both  diligence  and  aggres- 
siveness. IX  your  group  reaches  similar  con- 
clusions, I  hope  you  will  Join  with  us  In 
making  the  legislative  Intern,  crystal   clear. 

5.    2611 

Our  committee  strongly  believes  that  the 
enactment  of  S.  2611  will  mark  real  progress 
In  removing  some  of  the  most  obvious  bugs 
In  this  new  mechanism.  We  were  delighted 
when  the  Senate  passed  It  last  September, 
and  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  two  major  and  two 
minor  provisions  contained  In  the  bill. 

During  our  entire  study,  we  found  no  op- 
position at  all  to  S.  2611.  On  the  contrary, 
everyone  was  united  In  the  belief  that  these 
changes  would  Improve  th.e  program.  The 
added  flexibility  given  to  SBIC's  to  negotiate 
any  form  of  equity  Investment  with  small 
businesses  and  the  removal  of  the  require- 
ment for  companies  receiving  funds  to  pur- 
chase stock  in  the  8BIC  are  both  Important, 
noncontroverslal  first  steps  in  our  legislative 
campaign  to  make  the  1958  act  live  up  to  Its 
full  promise. 

Further  amendments  to  S.  2611 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  changes 
presently  embodied  In  S.  2611  are  In  them- 
selves not  sufficient  to  spur  any  vast  new 
ttctlvlty  in  this  most  Imp^ortant  program. 
At  first  blush,  the  figures  on  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  seem  significant:  studied  more 
carefully,  however,  the  $40  million  of  privat* 
funds  now  Invested  In  SBIC's  shrinks  to 
Lilliputian  dimensions  when  measured 
against  the  tSOO  million  of  section  7  loans 
SBA  has  made  and  against  the  t6  billion 
which,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  been  Invested  In  the  1  million 
new  businesses  added  to  the  business  popu- 
lation  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  pages  to  follow.  I  shall  spell  out 
five  speclflc  recommendations  which,  I 
strongly  believe,  will  convince  small  busl- 
ness  Investment  companies  and  their  or- 
ganizers of  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
program  and  give   them   every  Incentive  to 
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bend  their  efforts  to  closing  the  criUcal 
equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  gap 
which  haa  for  so  long  hobbled  successful 
and  worthy  small  businesses.  I  shall  also 
make  one  legislative  propoaal  designed  to 
keep  usury  out  of  the  program. 
Briefly.  I  recommend  these  positive  steps: 

1.  The  leverage  of  SBIC's  should  be  bet- 
tered through  Increasing  the  amount  of 
SBA  funds  available  under  sections  302  and 
303 

2.  Restricted  stock  options  should  be  al- 
lowed by  law  so  SBIC's  may  attract  and  keep 
the  highly  qualified  managers  they  require. 

3.  The  inherent  risks  In  this  program 
should  be  recognized  through  a  statutory 
tax  deductible  bad  debt  reserve  allowing  a 
measure  of  tax  deferral. 

4  As  Is  the  case  for  mutual  funds,  SBIC's 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  capital 
gains. 

5.  Perhaps  SBIC's  should  be  enabled  to 
utilize  their  skills  and  offset  administrative 
and  flxed  costs  by  participation  In  SBA  loans. 

These  changes  should  make  It  easier  and 
more  profitable  to  organize  and  operate 
small  business  Investment  companies. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  legislative  action 
to  remove  the  taint  of  usury  from  the  pro- 
gram. SBA  now  allows  Investment  com- 
panies to  charge  up  to  15  percent  Interest 
from  small  business  borrowers.  I  cry  out 
against  such  unconscionable  rates  and  pro- 
p>oee  to  set  a  legal  maximum. 


Statement  or  Hon  Joe  L.  Evtns.  a  Repie- 
sentative  in  congress  p»om  the  state  oy 
Tennessee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  to  testify  In  regard  to 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  which  the  committee  has  under 
consideration. 

As  you  know.  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reviewing  the  operations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  I  have  been  asked  to 
app>ear  and  present  a  statement  before  you 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1. 

During  May  and  August  of  last  year,  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  by  Subcommittee 
No.  1  on  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Small  Business  Admlnls^ation  with 
especial  attention  belnt?  given  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  As  a  result  of  those  hearings 
and  subsequent  investigation  by  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  our  subcommittee  Issued  a  re- 
port (H.  Rept.  1252) ,  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  committee  and  submitted  by  our  chair- 
man— Chairman  Patman — to  the  Speaker  on 
February  8.  1960  Chapter  n  of  this  report 
deals  completely  with  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  and  contains  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  wish  to  discuss  our  committee's  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  amendments  to 
the  act  as  set  out  In  the  report.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  committee  has  be- 
fore it  S.  2811  and  other  bills  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  I 
understand  that  one  of  these  bills  is  H.R 
8096,  which  I  was  pleased  to  introduce  on 
July  6.  1959.  subsequent  to  our  first  hearings 
on  these  matters. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that,  although 
the  report  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  and  this 
statement  will  contain  recommendations  for 
some  changes  in  the  act.  It  is  my  feeling 
and  It  was  the  conclusion  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  original 
act    Itself,    if    properly    Implemented    which 


would  have  prevented  this  program  from 
progressing  as  Intended  by  Congress.  The 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  was 
and  Is  a  good  bill.  The  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  act  is  good.  It  offered  and  still  offers 
an  opportunity  for  great  aid  to  the  small 
bilsiness  economy  of  the  Nation.  The  au- 
thors of  the  bill  used  imagination  and  a 
sound  basic  philosophy  In  sponsoring  this 
legislation. 

As  this  conunlttee  knows  this  act  is  not 
working  out  quite  as  most  of  us  Imagined 
and  hoped.  I  think  that  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  in  the  first  place,  we 
thought  that  groups  of  small  businessmen  or 
loceti  development  companies  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation  to  organize  Invest- 
ment companies  using  their  own  funds  partly 
and  partly  using  SBA  funds  as  provided  in 
the  legislation  Such  an  Investment  com- 
pany would  have  been  sort  of  a  small  busi- 
ness cooperative  and  all  of  the  small  bust- 
nasses  Involved  undoubtedly  would  have 
baen  pleased  to  own  stock  in  It  Further- 
more, these  purchasers  of  stock  would  have 
served  to  provide  an  Influx  of  working  capital 
and  would  have  guaranteed  that  they  would 
have  always  operated  with  small  hu.slness  In 
mind. 

As  we  know,  the  SBA  did  not  see  fit  to 
encourage  this  type  of  what  are  called  pro 
bono  publico  companies  Instead,  It  has 
encouraged  the  formation  of  these  banker 
type  Investment  companies.  Sf)me  of  them 
are  completely  owned  by  banks  I  am  ad- 
vised that  29  of  the  first  79  licensed  invest- 
ment companies  are  owned  wholly  or  in  part 
by  banks.  The  SBA  advises  that  12  of  these 
are  actually  owned  by  banks  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  29  are  tied  In  with  banks 
through  common  top  officials  and,  of  course, 
this  number  does  not  take  into  consideration 
those  which  might  be  tied  in  with  banks 
through  other  common  interests. 

Now.  I  still  think  and  believe  that  the  pro 
bono  publico  type  of  Investnient  company 
should  be  encouraged  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  see  the  development  of  some  of 
these  kinds  of  investment  companies  yet 
Meanwhile,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
wt  have  established  now  a  number  of  these 
private  Investment  companies  and  we  are 
al»o  faced  with  the  problem  of  trying  to  make 
them  work  effectively.  I  think  it  must  now 
ha  realized  that  with  the  type  of  companies 
that  have  been  organized  the  major  Incentive 
Is  profltmaklng  and  these  companies  will 
h^ve  to  make  money  If  they  are  going  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  small  business  economy 
of  the  Nation. 

The  testimony  we  have  received  from  these 
Investment  ccjmpanies  and  the  SBA  is  unani- 
mous that  they  need  certain  changes  to  be 
effective.  Our  subconnmlttee  has,  therefore. 
In  order  to  supply  the  SBA  and  the  invest- 
ment companies  with  the  tools  they  say  they 
retjiilre,  made  some  10  recommendations  per- 
taining to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Aot  — 3  or  4  relate  to  administrative  changes 
Our  committee  Is  recommending  some  six 
changes  affecting  amendments  to  the  act. 

Recommendation  I  is  solely  administrative 
and  as  a  result.  I  will  pass  over  It 

'■Reromrr.endation  II:  The  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  filings  with  the 
S8C;  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  section  307  of  the  Small  Business 
Inaestment  Act  of  1958  In  order  that  sub- 
section ici.  which  provides  for  certain  ex- 
er»ptions  under  the  Investment  Company 
Aot  of  1940.  be  deleted  and  a  provision  In- 
serted therein  providing  that  these  small 
business  Investment  companies  are  not  to  be 
cotistrued  by  law  ^s  being  subject  to  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940 

•'Meanwhile,  the  SBA  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  should  continue 
efBorts  to  coordinate  their  Jurisdictional  and 
administrative  functions  In  such  a  way  as 
will    eliminate   redtape    and   duplications   of 


effort  in  order  to  facilitate  the  purp<j8ea  of 
the  act  in  the  public  Interest  " 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Security  Act  of 
1933  with  Its  disclosure  mandate  Is  a  neces- 
sary control  over  the  Investment  companies. 
But  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
is  essentially  a  regulatory  act  and  It  Is  felt 
that  It  was  not  the  original  Intent  that  It 
should  apply  to  the  type  of  Investment  com- 
panies which  are  created  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  The  con- 
stant day-to-day  control  that  the  SBA  haa 
over  the  Investment  companies  should  be 
sufficient  regulation,  the  type  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940 

H  R  8096  which  Is  now  before  you,  con- 
tarns  an  amendment  which  would  exclude 
these  small  business  Investment  companies 
from  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
S    2611  does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

Recommendation  III:  Financing  under 
section  30'2ia)  and  303(b) -Interest  rate: 
The  SBA  should  discard  any  policy  It  might 
have  which  would  give  preference  to  the 
licensing  of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies which  do  not  request  Government 
funds  for  Initial  capllallzallon;  and  further 
that  the  SBA  discontinue  discouraging  the 
furnishing  of  Oovernment  funds,  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  these  In- 
vestment companies  as  expressed  in  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act 

"Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
amending  section  302ia)  and  section  303(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  to 
provide  that  the  funds  advanced  by  the  SBA 
to  small  business  Investment  companies 
should  be  furnished  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  charged  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion by  the  Ufi  Treasury  for  said  funds,  plus 
a  fraction  of  l  pyercent  for  overhead  cost. 
It  Is  recognized  that  this  would  probably 
entail  a  change  in  the  bookkeeping  method 
by  which  the  SBA  is  financed  through  the 
Treasury   Department. 

It  18  further  recommended  that  the  SBA 
not  consider  the  Increasing  of  the  Interest 
rate  on  section  302(a)  and  section  303(b) 
funds  because  of  the  Increased  market  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that 
since  the  rate  was  set  at  5  percent  when  the 
cost  from  the  Treasury  was  2^g  percent,  the 
Initial  and  interim  Increase  should  be  suffi- 
cient and  the  line  held  If  the  provisions  of 
the  act  are  to  be  meaningful  and  effective" 

Concerning  this  matter  of  Interest  rates  on 
funds  supplied  to  investment  companies 
by  the  SBA  the  present  rate  of  5  percent  Is 
not  now  out  of  line.  But.  at  the  time  this 
rate  was  first  established  by  SBA  the  situa- 
tion was  somewhat  different — the  Interest '' 
rate  being  paid  the  Treasury  by  SBA  under 
section  4(C)  of  the  act  was  set  at  2\  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1959.  As  we  all  know,  with 
the  drastic  jump  of  interest  rates  during  the 
past  year  and  with  the  Treasury  now  charg- 
ing the  SBA  4'g  percent  for  the  money  It 
obtains  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  5-percent 
rate  now  charged  by  SBA  Is  now  more  real- 
istic and  the  provision  in  HR  8096  which 
would  provide  for  pinning  the  rate  the  SBA 
would  charge  down  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
above  the  cost  from  the  Treasury  Is  no  longer 
of  great  concern:  that  Is  assuming  that  the 
SBA  will  not  raise  the  rate  of  Interest  which 
Is  charged  the  small  business  investment 
companies.  But.  It  Is  feared  by  some  that 
if  the  SBA  would  set  that  rate  at  5  percent 
when  the  cost  of  the  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury was  2%  percent,  then  they  might  In- 
crease this  5-percent  rate  since  the  rate 
charged  now  by  the  Treasury  Is  43-,  percent. 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  done.  Also 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Interest  rates  will  de- 
cline sometime  within  the  near  future  and 
when  they  do  so  If  the  SBA  still  Insists  on 
maintaining  a  5-percent  rate  then  the  prin- 
ciple Incorporated   In  this   proposed  amend- 
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ment  (HR  8066)  would  then  again  become 
of  extreme  tmpartance.  In  sliort,  the  need 
of  the  amendment  U  no  longer  Inunedlately 
necessary,  but  the  principle  on  which  It  Is 
based  stUI  exists. 

"Recommendation  TV-  Provision  of  equity 
cspltiU  for  small  business  concerns  under 
section  SO*:  Section  304  should  be  amended 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  give  the  investment 
ooinpamee  more  flexibility  in  supplying 
equity  capital  to  the  small  business  con- 
cerns. An  acceptable  method  should  bo 
sought  whereby  a  small  business  concern 
might  repurchase  its  equity  from  the  invest- 
ment companies 

"Consideration  should  be  given  to  amend- 
ing section  304  (c  I  (2)  In  order  to  provide 
that  the  small  business  concern*  will  agree 
nut  to  incur  any  additional  Indebtedness 
except  open  account  cjt  siiort-term  indebted- 
ness without  first  securing  the  approval  of 
the  Investment  company  and  ghing  this 
ctmipany  the  first  opportunity  to  finance 
this  Indebtedness  The  only  change  that 
this  entails  would  be  the  lii-^ertlon  of  the 
word  'additional'  and  the  phrase  'except 
open  account  or  short  term.  In  the  appro- 
priate secUuu  of  the  act.  ' 

Much  testimony   was  adduced   before  our 
subcommittee    to    the   effect    that    in    addi- 
tion  to  convertible  debentures,   the   Invest- 
ment  companies   shnxr.d    be  allowed   to   pur- 
chase from  the  smaM  business  concerns  de- 
benturea  with  stock  purchase  warrants  and 
perhaps  even  preferred  or  common  stock.    As 
you  know.  S.  2611  contains  a  provision  which 
would  amend  section  304  to  delete  the  por- 
tion concerning  convertible  debentures  and 
to    provide    that    the    Investment    company 
should    supply   eqnlty    capital    to    the   5mall 
business  concerns  "in  such  m.'inner  and  un- 
der  such    terms    as    the    small    bu.slne.^s   in- 
vestment   company    may    fix    with    the    ap- 
proval or  otherwise   of   the   administration." 
This  would   place   the   matter  of   equity    fi- 
nancing  on    open    negotiation    between    the 
Investment  company   and   the  business  con- 
cern.     I   am   adv-lsed    that    this   wou'd    pro- 
vide for  greater  flexibility  and  marketability 
But.    when    giving    consider;. '.ion    to    this 
suggested  change,  there  are  other  things  to 
be  considered,    mors  especially  the   interest 
■of  the  small  business  coucerns  and  their  at- 
titude  of   giving   up   partial   ownership   and 
^perhaps  control   of  their  company.     At  the 
present  time,  under  section  304 ib).  the  busi- 
ness concern  can  at  least  cause  the   Invest- 
ment   company    to    make    a    decision    as    to 
whether  It  will  convert  Its  stock  now  rather 
thaji   holding  It  over  the  head  of  Uie  con- 
cern   for  a   number   of   years.     Tills   can   be 
done  by  calling  the  debentures  on  3  months 
notice.      Under    the    proposed    change    this 
would  be  deleted  from  the  act  and  would  be 
left  to  open   negotiations      Of  course,  open 
negotiations   in    the  marketplace    ure    a   de- 
sirable   factor,    but    many  feel   tnat    when  a 
concern  mu*l  have  money  and  there  is  but 
one   place    to   get   It.   there   Is   no   rejU   open 
market  and  the  negotiations  are  unilateral. 
It  Is  the  feeling  of  our  subcorrimlttee  that  an 
accepUble  meth^id  should  be  sought  where- 
by a  small    business   concern    might   repur- 
chase lu  equity  from  the  Investment  com- 
panies.     Of   course,    this    Is   a   very   difficult 
field  in  which   to  legislate.     Caution  is  de- 
sired   because    no    change    would    be    better 
than  a  change  which  would  curtail  the  flow 
of   equity   capital    into   these   business   con- 
cerns.    Repurchase   provisions   or   other    re- 
demption factors  could  damage  the  marketa- 
bility  of   this   stock   and    a   secondary  mar- 
ket U  cerUlnly  desired.    On  Uie  other  hand, 
the  lack  of   repurchase   options  might   well 
prevent    small    business    from    securing    the 
equity  financing   needed.     Fortunately,   the 
testimony    at    our    hearings    indicates    that 
some    type    of    repurchase    provision    could 
be  worked  out  that  would  be  acceptoblo  to 
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both  the  small  buaiiieM  and  the  Inveatment 
companies  It  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  there  la  nothing  in  the  law  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  prevent  repurchase  options  In 
fact,  testimony  at  our  hearings  Indicated 
that  some  of  these  Investment  companies 
wul   be  giving  repurchase  options. 

The  new  section  804  proposed  In  HR  8096 
contains  surh  a  repurchase  provision  5 
2611  does  not 

Recommendation  'V:  Compulsory  pur- 
chase of  stork  in  Investment  companlee  by 
the  small  business  concerns:  SecUon  S04(d) 

of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  should 
be  amended  to  provide  that  the  small  busi- 
ness concerns  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  stockholder -proprietors  of  the  com- 
pany by  investing  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  2  percent  nor  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  amount  of  capital  received  from  the  In- 
vestmert  compuuy.  This  proposed  change 
would  niuke  this  stock  purchase  optional 
rather  than  mandatory. 

"It  Is  further  the  opinion  of  our  subcom- 
mittee that  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  It 
was  the  intent  of  Oongresa  that  the  small 
business  concerns  should  Invest   In   the  In- 
vestment  companies,   and   that   the   regula- 
tion  adopted  by  the  SBA  «-hlch   allows  the 
investment  companies  to  have  a  30-day  re- 
purchase option  on  this  stock  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  act.     That  portion  of  section 
107  304-1  (h)    of  the  regulations  which  pro- 
vides for   this  repurchase  option  should   be 
deleted  and  discontinued  In  practice  by  the 
SBA.     It  Is  the  opinion  of  our  subcommittee 
that   if  the  Congress  desires   to  amend   the 
compulstiry  st'K-k  purchase   requirements  it 
will  do  so,  but  as  long  as  It  remains  In  the 
law  It  should   be  complied  with  fully.     The 
SBA  gho\ild  give  the  appropriate  commltteea 
of  Congr(?ss  its  recommendation  concerning 
the    effect    of    this    provision   of   the   law   In 
the  operation  of  the  program." 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing!  before  our 
subcommittee  was  unanimous  that  the  pres- 
ent roqulrcnient  which  makes  it  mandatory 
for  a  small  business  concern  to  buy  stock 
In  the  Investment  companies  when  they  ob- 
tain cnpltiil  from  the  Investment  companies 
Is  a  handicap 

On  one  hand.  It  was  testified  that  the 
small  business  concerns  see  In  this  provision 
Just  an  added  cart.  I  understand  that  the 
cost  of  financing  through  these  investment 
companies  is  often  well  In  excess  of  10  per- 
cent and  If  the  small  business  concern  also 
buys  stock  In  the  Investment  companies  the 
effective  total  cost  very  often  will  be  In- 
creased to  16  or  30  percent  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Investment  companies  themselves. 
of  course,  do  not  want  their  own  ownership 
of  the  liive.>;tment  company  diluted;  and 
they  say  that  more  investment  companies 
would  be  orpnnlzed  If  this  provision  were 
removed.  Our  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  present  mandatory  re- 
quirement be  removed.  However,  we  do  feel 
that  the  small  business  should  have  the 
option  or  opportunity  to  buy  stock  In  the 
Investment  company  If  they  desire  to  do  so. 
Subcommittee  No.  1  feels  that  this  compro- 
mise is  a  realistic  one  which  will,  to  some 
extent,  preserve  the  bnslc  philosophy  upon 
wlilch  this  act  was  bised  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  make  the  present  Investment 
companies  operate  more  effectively. 

As  you  know,  S.  2611  would  completely 
eliminate  this  sicxk  purchase  provision 
whereby  H  R.  8096  would  eliminate  the 
mandatory  requirement  but  would  retain  In 
this  stock  purchase  provision  a  requirement 
that  the  small  business  concern  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  stock  In 
the  Investment  company. 

"Recommendation  VI :  Direct  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  and  aid  to  unincorporated 
small    business:    Section   306(a)    of   the   act 


should  be  amended  In  auch  a  manner  as  to 
Indicate  that  the  making  of  loans  to  small 
btislness  concerns  la  also  a  'primary'  func- 
tion of  these  Investment  companlea  Just  as 
Is  that  portion  of  the  act  that  provides  they 
wlU  supply  equity  capital. 

"The  auboommlttee  la  of  the  opinion  that 
the  SBA  should  change  Its  policy  which 
prohibits  the  parUcipation  by  the  SBA  with 
the  smaU  business  Investment  companies 
m  making  loans  It  Is  felt  that,  as  the  act 
18  presently  worded,  there  Is  nothing  to 
prohibit  this  partlclpauon.  ParUclpaUon 
by  SBA  Is  provided  with  banks  in  Its  finan- 
cial assistance  program  A  deferred  or  Im- 
mediate parUclpatlon  by  the  SBA  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of  supplving  a 
source  of  supporting  funda  for  these  invest- 
ment companies  and  should  encourage  the 
malting  of  loans  to  sound  small  business 
enterprises  ■■ 

Section  304  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  provides  that  it  should  be  a  "pri- 
mary" function  to  provide  equity  capital 
and  aectlon  305  of  the  act  provides  for  direct 
loans,  falling  t  o  indicate  that  thU  was 
"pntuary."  / 

Subcommittee  No.  1  feels  that  thi  loan 
program  under  section  306  of  the  act  Is  a 
vital  and  Important  function  and  should 
be  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  eqiuty  fi- 
nancing portion  under  aectlon  804. 

S.  3611  would  elinaluate  the  wo«-d  "pri- 
mary" from  aectlon  304.  I  beUeve  It  would 
be  preferable  to  leave  It  In  and  add  to  sec- 
tion 305  that  It  would  also  be  a  "primary" 
function  to  provide  direct  loana. 

"Recommendation  VII:  Redlacountlng 
agency:  Consideration  should  be  given  by 
Congress  and  the  SBA  to  the  esUbllshmen't 
of  a  redlscounUng  agency  or  refinancing 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  redlscount- 
Ing  loana  made  by  the  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  and  creaung  a  aecond- 
ary  market  for  converUble  dek>entureB  or 
stocks  obtained  from  small  business  con- 
cems  by  the  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies" 

A  readily  available  secondary  market  or 
rediscotmtlng  agency  Is  a  necessity  if  the 
small  business  (companies  are  going  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper  aa  intended  by  Congress 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Investment 
companies  will  be  In  danger  of  becoming 
■'locked  lu"  unless  a  readily  available  sec- 
ondary market  Is  open  to  them.  It  Is.  of 
course,  hoped  and  expected  that  private 
funding  aourcea  will  be  available  to  theae 
investment  companies  but  it  is  also  felt 
that  it  would  be  an  error  to  provide  ma- 
chinery for  establishing  equity  capital  and 
long-term  credit  for  small  businesses  unless 
consideration  Is  given  to  providing  facilities 
for  the  necessary  financing  with  which  to 
culminate  or  effectuate  the  program  The 
creation  of  a  rediscountlng  agency  similar 
to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
or  the  FVderal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
might  be  desired. 

"Recommendation  VIII:  Geographical 
limitation  of  the  act:  The  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  should  be  amended 
to  provide  that  the  geographical  limit*  of 
the  act  would  include  the  territory  of  Guam. 
"This  could  be  provided  for  by  an  amend- 
ment to  section  103(4)  of  the  Sma}!  Business 
Investment  Act  to  provide  that  the  term 
'United  States'  Include.  In  addition  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  territories  of  the 
United  States." 

Other  recommendations  pertain  to  ad- 
ministrative  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  completes  my  statement.  TTiese 
matters  are  dealt  with  more  extensively  In 
the  text  of  chapter  n  of  our  report,  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  made  available  to  each 
of  you 
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SENATE 

Friday,  April  29,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Prederlck  Brown 
Harris,  DJ5.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  light  unclouded,  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all;  With  gratitude  we  lift 
our  hearts  to  Thee  for  the  dally  sacra- 
ment of  beauty,  as  the  splendor  of  the 
dawn  has  once  more  awakened  the  earth 
to  newness  of  life. 

As  day  so  swiftly  follows  day,  the 
hurrying  pace  of  time  amazes  and  sol- 
emnizes us.  May  we  lengthen  our  brief 
hours  of  labor  by  intensity  of  living.  Let 
us  hasten  to  speak  that  which  is  within 
us,  lest  we  be  called  away  with  our  story 
untold.  If  there  is  any  kindness  we 
can  show,  may  we  not  neglect  or  defer 
it,  seeing  that  we  pass  this  way  but  once. 

This  day  may  we  not  fail  to  find  the 
wells  of  living  water  whose  elixir  alone 
can  restore  our  jaded  spirits,  saving  us 
from  spiritual  impoverishment  and 
from  all  bitterness  of  heart. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  28,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10213)  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to  halt 
the  serious  slump  in  residential  con- 
struction, to  increase  both  onsite  and 
offsite  job  opportunities,  to  help  achieve 
an  expanding  full  employment  economy, 
and  to  broaden  homeownershlp  oppor- 
tunities for  the  American  people  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <HR.  10213)  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  halt  the  serious 
slump  In  residential  construction,  to  In- 
crease both  onsite  and  offsite  job  op- 
portunities, to  help  achieve  an  expand- 
ing full  employment  economy,  and  to 
broaden  homeownershlp  opportunities 
for  the  American  people,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 


ne<jtlon  therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

lifr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
deat,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business,  to  pass  on 
the  postmaster  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

Col.  John  A.  Morrison,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission;  and 

MaJ  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  be  a  member  and  president  of 
th«  Mississippi  River  CcMiunission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
thtre  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  postmaster  nominations  will  be 
stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


'  'he  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  postmaster  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fieci  forthwith. 


'         LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  —  ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that,  under  the  agreement  entered  into, 
today  there  is  a  time  limitation  on 
amendments:  and,  following  the  morn- 
ing hour,  that  time  limitation  will  go  in- 
to effect.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assump- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  That 
is  correct. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  Senate  that  I  am 
agreeable  to  having  the  Senate  remain 
in  session  as  late  this  evening  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  that  each  Senator 
may  have  adequate  opportunity  to  offer 
any  amendment  he  may  desire  to  offer, 
and  to  discuss  it,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  time  limitation,  bearing  in  mind 
that  If,  today,  we  do  not  conclude  with 
the  offering  of  amendments  and  the  de- 
bate on  them,  under  the  time  limitation, 
we  shall  meet  tomorrow  and  shall  have 
a  Saturday  session,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate Senators. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  meet  early 
on  Monday  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  today,  the  Senate  adjourn  to 
Monday  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  If,  later  to- 
day, it  is  found  necessary  to  have  the 
Senate  meet  tomorrow.  Saturday,  I  shall 
then  change  that  order,  in  order  to  have 
the  Senate  meet  on  Saturday 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
tliere  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent requesf!"  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  remind  Senators 
that  each  Senator  who  submits  an 
amendment  and  obtains  an  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  taken  on  It  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and 
there  will  be  available  5  minutes  for  de- 
bate by  those  who  may  oppose  the 
amendment,  under  the  time  limitation, 
on  Monday  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
send  the  bill  to  conference  late  on  Mon- 
day. 

We  expect  to  take  up  the  space  au- 
thorization bill,  involving  approximately 
$1  billion,  immediately  following  our 
action  on  the  mutual  security  bill 

In  addition,  I  have  given  notice  that 
we  expect  to  take  up  any  other  bills 
which  may  be  on  the  calendar 

I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  pre- 
pared, between  now  and  July,  as  I  shall 
be  prepared,  to  be  in  attendance  in  the 
Senate  on  Saturdays,  or  else  be  prepared 
to  miss  votes  We  also  wish  to  Rive  ade- 
quate notice  that  we  may  hold  evening 
sessions. 

We  have  now  come  close  to  the  1st 
of  May,  and  we  expect  to  get  out  of  here 
early  In  July.  We  have  been  very  con- 
siderate of  all  Members,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  have  adjusted  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  one  individual  Senator.  But 
now.  with  only  2  months  remaining,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  President  is  very  anxious 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  proposed 
legislation  pa.ssed.  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
just our  schedule  accordingly 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE  DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  also  like  to  announce  that, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  in  Africa,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  preparing  for  the 
summit  conference,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  not  able  to  testify  at  the  hear- 
ings previously  scheduled  for  the  State, 
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Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriation 
bill,  those  hearings  will  not  be  held  until 
sometime  in  June.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
conduct  the  hearings  personally,  and  to 
have  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  carefully  review 
their  budget  estimates,  because  I  am 
very  anxious  to  save  every  penny  we  can 
save,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  old 
line  departments,  as  to  which  the  secu- 
rity or  defense  of  the  Nation  is  not  in- 
volved. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate    the   following    letter.s. 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
DcrKNSE    Phodhction    Act    Amendments    or 
1960 

A  letter  from  the  DlrecVJr.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  i960,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accomoanylng 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Report  on  Examination  or  Psocrp.EMCNT  or 
Mobile  Air-Conditioning  Carts  Under 
Department  or  the  Air  Force  Prime  Con- 
tracts With  Convair 

A  letter  from  the  Comptr  )!Ier  Gpneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pvirsiiant  t." 
law  a  report  on  the  examination  of  procure- 
ment of  mobile  air-ronditlonlng  carts  for 
ground  support  of  B-58  airplanes  under  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  prime  co.-nracts 
with  Convair.  a  division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  Fort  Worth.  Tex  .  dated  April  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report  i  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations 

Claim  or  Ceriain  Indians  i  .  the  United 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commissioners. 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  Washington 
DC  .  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  cf)ncluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  Thr  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvtlle  ResmatioTi.  as  the 
repreientatites  of  the  Cohille.  Lake.  San 
PoetLi,  Ne/tpeUm.  Okanogan,  and  Methour 
Trtbes.  Louie  Camille  and  Peter  J  Gtinn,  a.« 
the  representatue.s  of  the  Cohille  Tribe,  Pete 
Letnery  and  Florence  Quill.  a.»  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lnkc  Tribe.  Alex  L  Covirig- 
tOTi  and  Lewii  H.  Runnels  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  San  Pneils  Tribe.  Eddie 
Yeracostchin  and  Ed  Hilakahn.  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ne^prlem  Tribe.  Alex 
Nicholson  and  Narci.<i.<>e  Brooke,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Okanogan  Tribe.  Sam 
Miller  and  Michel  Charley,  ns  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Methov  Tribe  and  The  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  The  CoUille  Fciervation 
as  successor  tn  the  claim-,  of  the  ColviUr 
Lake.  San  Poeils.  Nespelem.  Okanogan,  and 
Methow  Tribe.  Petitioners,  v  The  United 
States  of  America.  Defendant.  Docket  No. 
181  (with  accompanying  papers  i ,  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior    and   Insular   AfTalrs 

Report    on    Freeh.    Frozen,    and    PRf>CES.SED 
Shrimp 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmltilng.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  fresh,  frozen,  and  processed 
shrimp,  dated  April  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  U)  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Amendment    or    Section    378    or    TrrLE    28. 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Offlce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington. 


DC  .  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation   to    amend    section    376    ot    title    28, 
United     States    Code     (with    accompanying 
papers ) .  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Eltgibilitt     or     Ameeican     Nationals     roK 
Scholarships    and    Fellowships   Authob- 
rzED  BV  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
or  1950 

A  letter  from  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  make  American  nationals 
eligible  for  scholarships  and  fellowships 
authorized  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  (With  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 


KLEBERG  COUNTY  (TEX.)  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION APPROVES  A  JUDGE 
ADVOCATE  CORPS  FOR  NAVY 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Kleberg  Coimty  Bar  Association 
favoring  passage  of  legislation  "to  estab- 
lish a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
in  the  Navy." 

The  Army  has  a  separate  Judge  Advo- 
cate Generals  Corps;  the  Air  Force  has 
a  separate  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps;  the  Navy  needs,  wants,  has  re- 
quested, and  should  have  a  separate 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  also.  It 
would  give  professional  status  to  Navy 
lawyers  now  doing  fine  work  imder  tem- 
porary assignment. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Kleberg 
Coimty  Bar  As.sociatlon  and  others  ad- 
vocating passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  re.solution  of  this  organization  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert H  Alcorn,  secretary  of  the  Kleberg 
County  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion Wits  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kleberg  County  Bar 
Association  in  Klngsville.  Tex  .  on  the  19th 
day  of  April  1960.  a  study  was  made  of  a  "bill 
to  establish  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  In  the  Navy  '  The  provisions  of  the 
bin  were  discussed  and  It  was  decided  that 
this  legl.slatlcn  was  specifically  beneficial  to 
the  US  Navy,  and  generally  beneficial  to 
the  overall  defeiuse  effort 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Kleberg  County 
Bar  Association  would  be  placed  on  record 
as  favoring  expeditious  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Robert  H  Alcorn.  Esq  . 
Secretary    of    the    Kleberg    County    Ba^^ 
Association. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Sf>ace  Sciences,  with 
amendments 

H  R  10809  An  act  U)  authorize  appropria- 
tions u>  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
i*earch  and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No   1300). 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  5348.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  County,  Calif.,  of  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  certain  real  property  situated  in  Orange 
County,  Calif    (Rept.  No.  1801). 


1952, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  CARLSON : 
S.  3445.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  i&suance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  appren- 
ticeship as  a  sustaining  force  In  our  eco- 
nomic life:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU : 
S.  3446.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Julv  3. 
52,   as  amended   relating   to   research   and 
development  and  utUlzatlon  of  saline  water; 
to   the   Committee  on   Interior  and    Insular 
Affairs. 

•  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cask  of  South  Da- 
kota,   when    he    Introduced    the    above    bill, 
which    appears   under    a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH; 
S.  3447.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Daniel  H. 
Fischer;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr  SCHOEPPEL: 
S  3448    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Samuel 
Hale:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    iiARTKE     (for    himself,'  Mr. 
MANsriELD.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Dovglas, 
and    Mr.   Randolph  i  : 
S  3449    A    bin    to    amend    title   X    of    the 
Social  Security  Act  to  enable  the  States  to 
provide   more   adequate    financial    assistance 
to  needy  Individuals  who  are  blind   and   to 
encourage  and   stimulate  needy  blind   Indi- 
viduals   to    become    self-supporting;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr     EI  .LENDER    (by   request  i  : 
S.  3450    A  bill  to  amend  section  22  (relat; 
ing  to  the  endowment   and  support  of  col- 
leges of- agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts/ 
of  the  act  of  June  29.   1935,  to  Increase  the 
authorized  appropriation  for  resident  teach- 
ing grants  to  land  grant  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee   on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND; 
S.  3451.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Mrs    Mil- 
dred H   Home  and  her  children,  Faye  Home, 
Frances  Home,  Floyce  Home,  Patricia  Home, 
and  Brenda  Sue  Home:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    HARTKE: 
S  3452    A    bill    for    the    reUef    of   Vladimir 
(Talevlc)    Talevskl;  and 

S  3453  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrysosto- 
mos  Pascall  (  Paschalls  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     HILL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
McNamara  I  : 
S  3454    A  bill  to  authorize  project  grants 
for  graduate  training  In  public  health,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr    ELLENDER: 
S  3456    A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Ronald  J. 
Cuny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER    (by   request  i  : 
S  3456    A    bill   to   amend   tlie  Agricultural 
Trade    Development    and    Assistance    Act    of 
1954:    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fores  trj- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellendfr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sei>arate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S  3457.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  lands  located 
In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION      OF      PROGRAM      FOR 
UTILIZATION  OF  SALINE  'WATER 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Mr.  Pres- 
ident, one  of  the  programs  which  has 
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accomplished  more  resxilta  for  the  money 
expended  than  anything  else  is  the  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  utilization 
of  saline  water.  The  authority  of  the 
present  law  will  expire  after  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  I  have  prepared  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  so  as  to  permit  a  5 -year  extension 
with  the  necessary  appropriations. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, and  I  ask  that  it  remain  at  the 
desk  until  Monday,  May  2.  so  that  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  do  so  may  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  he  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3446)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  3,  1952,  as  amended,  relating  to  re- 
search smd  development  and  utilization 
of  saline  water,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  X  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MANsriKLOl,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  GrknJ,  the 
Senator  from  Illlnoia  (Mr  Douglas  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Randolph).  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  enable  the  States 
to  provide  mor«  adequate  financial  as- 
•iBtance  to  needy  individuals  who  arc 
blind  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
needy  blind  Individuals  to  become  self- 
supportlng. 

In  determlnino;  the  eligibility  of  a  blind 
person  for  assistance  this  proposed  lewls- 
lation  will: 

First.  Increase  the  earned  exemption 
income  from  t600  to  $1,000  plus  one-half 
of  the  earnings  In  excess  of  $1,000. 

Second.  Permit  the  possession  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  amount  of 
at  least  $3,000,  assessed  valuation,  plus 
additional  property  and  income  if  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  an  approved 
plan  for  achieving  self-support. 

Third.  Abolish  the  relative  responsi- 
bility concept. 

This  proposed  leuislatlon  will  also: 

First,  Require  the  Stales  to  eslabllsh 
equal  minimum  payments. 

Second.  Raise  the  celling  on  the 
matching  of  State  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third.  Prohibit  encumbering  property 
of  recipients  by  Ucr.-s  or  tranAfera  in  favor 
of  St«t«  auoncios  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  aid. 

Mr.  Presldeiit,  wo  should  not  have  a 
philosophy  which  treats  blind  Individ- 
uals as  public  assistance  oases— as  wardit 
of  the  BlKtcn.  We  should  encoursge 
initiative  We  should  encourage  re- 
habilitation Certainly  we  are  not  doing 
thU  \vhen  uur  blind  progrun  contains 
such  demeAniivg  nnd  demorKliHing  pro- 
vKlons  which  permit  a  State  nuency  to 
vneumber  tha  modast  ims«««iiuns  uf  a 
blind  indlvldunl  bcfort  Uiey  will  give 
him  n«al«tftuo«,  w  whioh  will  (nouuragtt 
a  (llai'vtpuan  nf  ths  family  rtlatinniihlp 
by  making  a  \i\\M  Indlyldual  ((»p9n(lt>ni 


upon  a  relative  for  support.     The  un- 
fairness of  such  a  irfiilosophy  is  apparent. 

We  want  to  modernize  this  program 
and  encourage  and  stimulate  blind  in- 
difiduals  to  become  self-supporting.  We 
most  permit  them  to  use  their  talents. 
And  above  all  we  must  permit  them  to 
poBsess  and  retain  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  which  any  member  of  our 
democratic  society  is  entitled.  If  we  ex- 
tend to  them  the  great  American  pnnci- 
plt  of  opportunity  our  country  will  be 
so  much  the  richer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  full 
text  of  this  bill,  together  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  it.  and  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  close  of  busine.s.s 
on  Wednesday.  May  4,  1960.  in  the  event 
that  other  Senators  may  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
RDcord,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
aa  requested  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

The  bill  (S.  3449  >  to  amend  title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  enable  the 
States  to  provide  more  adequate  finan- 
cial assistance  to  needy  individuals  who 
aw  blind  and  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late needy  blind  Individuals  to  become 
.srlf-'upportlnB;.  Introduced  by  Mr, 
IUrikk  '  for  himself  and  other  Senators  ^ 
was  received,  read  twice  by  iLs  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
oixlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Srn^ti^  and  Hoxue 
of  Reprrscntatives  o/  the  United  Statet  o/ 
Afirr.ia  in  Co'ipTfj  n^'rinhlrd,  Th.it  ( i\  i 
efltectlve  for  tht  period  beginning  with  th« 
flr»t  day  of  the  flrtt  Cftlendnr  qviarrrr  which 
brglna  Rfier  the  dAte  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  Act.  and  ending  June  30,  1861.  clause 
(8)  of  lecUon  100;](t)  of  lucb  Act  I* 
enjcnfled  bv  uddlng  bi'fore  the  iemii'mon  Ht 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  mny 
disregard  (A/  not  to  exceed  the  firm  ll  cm>0 
per  annum  of  net  earned  Income  incrrased 
by  one-half  of  that  part  of  net  oarurd  In- 
cothp  which  ll  In  excesa  of  $1,000  per  annum, 
nnd  (Bi  In  the  caae  of  an  Indlviduul  who 
hns  an  approved  plan  for  achirvinu  srlf- 
auppart.  luch  additional  amounu  of  other 
Iniume  and  r«ao\ircea  ne  mny  be  necr.iary 
f'  r  the  fulfillment  of   the  plan    . 

())i  Effective  July  1.  1I>«1.  clnuas  (8)  of 
aeoiina  lOO'J(n)  of  auch  Act  la  omended  to 
r"»d  a«  f.)lUjwi( 

"(8)  provide  that  the  8uue  ugfiicy  "h.ili 
m  driormmir  g  need  take  into  ronRitlpr.i'. m 
nny  other  Income  and  reaourcet  of  an  inctt- 
vl4viiil  I'l.iltnhitf  't!d  !()  U.r.  hliiul.  cX'-'-pt  1 1. 1' 
In  mnklng  aurh  dotcrmlnutUin,  tho  Hi.tte 
lUfncy  ahnll  dUregnrd  lAl  the  flrtt  «1  (X)0 
prf  annum  of  net  earned  Inroma  iniren«<rd 
by  one-half  of  that  part  of  net  enrnfd  in- 
rumn  which  la  In  axceea  of  11,000  per  nnnun\ 
(A)  not  leu  than  I J  OOO  of  the  aMeiiM«t 
valuation  (!•■■  all  •ncumbranoeai  of  reui 
KikH  peraonnl  property  and  (O)  In  the  rn»e 
(if  nr>  Individual  who  haa  an  iipproved  pUit 
tat  achieving  lelf-aupport  ai\i'h  nddltlonai 
Hn)ciui>t«  of  other  tncnnte  ami  rt<a<iurcea  hi 
m^y  tta  neoeaaary  for  (he  fulfillment  of  ilm 

$m'  'll  Meellon  tOOtlta)  nf  the  Mnolnl  Hp- 
intflty  AiU  la  r\iriher  mneitded  liy  »vri|iii<M 
flUl  the  word  "ami"  a(  Die  •i\(1  of  rlNuee 
(III  liy  atrUlhl  tnit  the  (terlnit  nl  (he  •\u\ 
yf  sInvMie  t'i)  i<i!«l  l!i8?flltt|  III  lieu  lh?reof 
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a  .semicolon,  and  by  nddlne  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  the  following  new  clauses: 
"(14)  provide  that  equal  nilnlmum  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  all  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  blind,  except  as  such  payments  may 
be  reduced  as  provided  In  clause  (8)  of  this 
siibsectlon:  (15)  provide  that  the  State 
agency  shall.  In  determlnlnt;  need,  disregard 
the  ability  of  a  blind  Individual's  family  or 
relatives  to  provide  for  his  support,  and  (16) 
provide  that  no  Individual  claiming  aid  to 
the  blind  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
such  aid  to  subject  any  property  to  a  lien 
or  to  transfer  to  the  State  or  to  any  of  Ita 
political  siibdlvlslons  title  to  or  Interest  In 
any  prop>erty.  and  that  no  person  shall  b« 
required  to  rflmhiirse  the  ."-tiite  or  any  of 
Its  political  subdivisions  for  any  aid  lawfully 
received  by   a   blind   Individual." 

Sec.  3.  EHectlve  on  the  &rst  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  ""'f  thlF  Act  clause  (I) 
of  section  1003(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended 

(1)  by  BtrtlilnR  out  "%66"  aiid  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$76"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "four-fifths  '  and  In- 
serting   In   lieu    tJicrecjf    "alx-aeventha ';    and 

(3)  by  Btriklnt;  out  "$30"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof     $35". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hartke  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  S   3449 

Section  1.  That  tho  State*  mny,  befor* 
June  30,  1001,  and  muat,  after  that  dnte, 
disregard  In  determining  need,  the  flrHt 
$1.0«jO  ijf  iiPl  earned  income.  pUia  one-half 
of  such  income  in  exceaa  of  $1,(XX),  plua  net 
Irna  than  $3  000  of  aaae«K«d  vaiuntlon  ^ciia 
nil  encunihr.mceii  I  of  real  ni'.d  personal  prop- 
erty It  fvirthrr  |>«rmlt*  before,  and  requires 
ivficr.  June  30,  lOQl.  Uint  the  Btalea  dlarr- 
giiT'l.  In  the  COUP  <jf  an  Indlvuiuul  who  htui 
an  ftppr«>ved  plan  for  achieving  ao;f-»upp<>rt, 
Auch  a,.l(nMonnl  lunounts  of  other  Inonte  und 
resource*  n«  ni.vy  bo  neceskary  for  the  fvi:- 
flUment  of  the  plan 

SecUiin  a  Mint  a  State'a  plan  muat  pro* 
vide  for  e'-junl  minimum  pn^menta  for  nil  rr- 
r'.plenU  of  aid  to  the  blind  that  relatives 
will  not  be  rrqiiired  to  provide  »upp<irt  f<>r 
aid  to  the  blind  reclplenu.  that  the  State 
will  not  imnoie  liena  or  other  reqtiirementa 
of   reimbursement   for   aid    received 

Section  3:  The  bill  changea  the  m.'\tchlng 
formula  which  dotermlnea  the  Tedernl  and 
State  share  of  aid  to  the  blind  payments  so 
a«  to  require  Uie  Federal  Government  to 
p*y  |30  of  the  first  $35  paid  on  the  average 
to  blind  aid  recipients,  and  from  50  to  85 
percent  of  the  amount  fr  :n  $35  to  $73 


AMENDMENT  OP  AORICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
eiS'lANCE  ACT  or  1954 

Ml  ELLENDKR  Mr  PlCildcnt,  a  few 
day."*  JVtio  tho  Vice  Prealdent  received  a 
ieiier  from  the  Department  of  Auricul- 
lure  .HUgur,',tlng  Uio  introduction  of  u  bill 
to  nmend  the  Auriculturnl  Trade  DfveN 
opmi'iU  and  Assistance  Act  of  10!i4  The 
jn:i  jioies  nf  the  bill  nre 

KiiMt  to  permit  ui»o  of  title  I  foreiHM 
I'uirencU's  for  Iranjifrr  to  llir  IiUoin«\- 
tioniil  Drvflopment  AMOclntlon 

Seounil,  to  m«ko  surplus  food  roiii» 
inuditifH  (iVuUivbla  to  uiuUMdcvchipid 
I'dUiUiirs  uiultu'  iitlr  I  fur  nalltinnl  food 

1  fnv\  S»<a 

lliiiil,  to  rial  ify  l'l!»  ll  ttulh(irtt.y  to 
me  r((Miino«illlt»«  Irantifrirod  undfr  lliul 
iiUn  iti  niotit  tliP  rrqiilrtimonts  nf  iirodv 

pptiplPK  Klul  to  Jir«im(ltP  »>Oti||tinilO  llrvrl- 

uptnrnt  in  undettleveUitirtl  nipati,  and 
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Fourth,  to  permit  use  of  title  n  funds 
to  pay  general  average  claims  arising 
from  ocean  transport  of  title  II  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill,  by 
request,  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESXDEnrr  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3456)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  introduced  by  Mr.  El- 
lender,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OP  1964— AMENDMENTS 
Mr,  FULBRIOHT  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3058  >  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tnble  and  to 
be  printed 


PRINTING  OP  REPORT  ON  INTERIM 
REPORT  ON  MAIN  STEM  OF  RIO 
GRANDE  ABOVE  ELEPHANT  BUTTE 
DAM,  N   MEX    (8   DOC    NO   94* 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  March 
25  1960,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  lUuht rations 
on  an  interim  report  on  main  .-item  of  the 
Rio  Grande  above  Elephant  Butte  Dam, 
N  M*x  ,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  US  Senate, 
adopted  June  28.  1966.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  Document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico'  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  b  so  ordered. 


COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  SYSTEMS 
Mr   MANSFIELD     Mr   Prrildent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texan  yield  to  me' 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas     I  yield, 
Mr    MANSFIELD       I   should    like    to 
»«k  the  majority  leader  when  Calendar 
No   960.  Senate  bill  2683,  to  amend  the 
Communloatlona  Act  of  1034  to  eatabllih 
Juri«dlctlon  In  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  over  community  an- 
tenna syatemi,  will  be  brought  up,    ThU 
nmtter  la  very  ImporUnt  to  those  of  ua 
who  live  In  the  Rocky  MounUUi  Weal, 
and  we  think  aomtthlni  thould  bo  done 
m\  thla  meaaure  ahorlly, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  ahall  be 
jlad  to  revlffw  it  with  the  Senator  from 
M»»niana  YMlerdAy  we  dlacunMd  ll 
ihoroujihiy  m  the  polloy  ooinmlitee;  and 
I  thall  be  il«d  to  review  It  with  U\e  Sen- 
•»U)r  from  MontAn*  li  la  r  mHtter  m 
which  1  did  net  p«i'tl(!tp«te 


THE  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY- 
COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  SYSTEMS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record 
material  relating  to  the  communications 
industiT  of  the  Nation.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  com- 
munity antenna  people  and  the  live 
broadcasters;  and  in  direct  connection 
with  this  problem  I  have  a  series  of  let- 
ters and  commimications  on  the  issue, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  One  letter  is  from 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  an- 
other letter  is  from  the  National  Broad- 
casting System;  and  a  third  letter  Is  from 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Columbia  Bboadcastino  Ststzm,  Inc., 

Neu)  York,  N.Y.,  March  7.  1960 
The  Honorable  Olen  Avtst, 
Mayor,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr 

DtA«  Matob  Avkxy  We  have  been  In- 
formed that  you  are  currently  considering 
the  question  of  community  antenna  systems 
in  your  area  As  you  may  know,  stations 
KFBC  TV  and  IC8TF.  of  which  Mr.  William 
Orove  la  general  manager,  are  two  of  our 
valued  television  afflhates.  and  those  stations 
sprvf  their  rovernge  arts  with  many  of  the 
CBa  ulevislon  network  news.  Informational, 
and  »nlertalnnient  programs. 

We  of  course  recugnlae  that  the  basic  and 
dimcult  iMue  raised  by  community  antenna 
operations  and  their  rtlaUonahlp  to  normal 
free  o\rr-thr-alr  televlalon  service  auppUed 
by  local  televlalon  lUtlona  U  one  •a{)cclally 
for  you  and  the  i)eople  In  your  area  Uj  decide 
for  theuiselvea  Nevertheleu,  It  oocura  to  ua 
ihul  It  may  be  helpful  to  you  for  ua  ut  CBS 
to  aet  out  certain  facu  and  clrcumatancea 
which  aeeni  Ui  ua  to  bear  on  the  problem 

rtrst.  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  the 
CBS  television  network  has  certain  property 
righu  in  the  network  programs  which  it 
truuHmita  We  do  not  believe  that  a  com- 
munity antenna  system  can  legally  pick  off 
the  signals  which  comprls*  a  CB6  televUlon 
network  program  without  permission  of  CBS 
And  CBS  ha*  never  yet  granted  such  per- 
mission 

Second,  I  wish  to  emphasise  that  we  at 
CBS  deeply  believe  that  the  best  system 
of  television  Is  one  which  gives  all  Ameri- 
can people  the  widest  poulble  choice  of  pro- 
grumi,  both  national  and  local,  without  the 
audience  having  to  pay  any  sums  In  addition 
to  what  they  paid  for  their  television  sets 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  those  seU. 

It  Is  our  view  that  In  the  case  of  com- 
muiiiiy  antenna  systems  the  objective  of  the 
widext  pciasible  choice  of  programs  la  in  some 
reapecu  achieved,  while  In  other  respecU  It 
la  UffKuted  Thus.  In  a  relatively  small  com- 
itniiiitv  which  can  economically  support  only 
one  I  tee  over-the-alr  television  station  a 
community  antenna  ayaUm  which  picks  up 
the  signals  of  a  number  of  different  distant 
ktutlona  doea  inoreass  the  opportunity  for 
choice  among  those  In  the  runimunlty  who 
aubaciibe  to  the  ayslein  Those  subaorlbers. 
of  (H)urae,  thus  uhlaln  the  oholoe  of  three 
or  four  programs  at  any  given  time,  while 
tlioae  who  do  not  aubscrlbe  are  limited  to 
the  programs  of  the  one  television  station  In 
the  oomntuitlly  an  long  aa  that  itatlcui 
remains  in  opernllun 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  omnmu- 
iiiiy  aiiieniia  sysiam  may  aoivially  mil  tluwn 
(he  t^holoe  of  the  peufile  in  Ihe  area  This 
(it>iiurs  henHuse  there  may  he  |)e«i|)le  who  eait' 
nov  afturtt  dit  auhstitlUe  »u  dli*  (>iimmuiiliy 
aht#titia  system  Fvirthar,  mtrmally  the 
miinmtiiilly  anteiina  syatem,  as  a  mattef  (tl 


f'l'onomlc."   usually  can  serve  only  subscribers 
living   close    In    to    the    most    heavily   popu- 
lated portion  of  the  community;   it  becomes 
t(x,  expensive  for  the  svstem   to  serve  those 
living   in   outlying   areas.     Where    the   com- 
munity antenna  system  duplicates  programs 
carried  on  the  over-the-alr  sUtlon,  then,  the 
choice  is  likely  to  be  cut  down  for  these  two 
groups   of   people— those  who  cannot   afford 
and  those  who  are  not  reached  by  the  com- 
munity antenna  system.     This  Is  because  It 
becomes   difficult  for  the   television   station 
economically  to  survive  against  a  community 
antenna  system  which  offers  three  or  four 
programs,    Including   thoee   which   the   tele- 
vision station  Is  carrying.     As  you  doubtless 
know,  the  sponsor  of  a  network  program  has 
a  choice  of  which  stations  to  order  and  which 
stations  not  to  order.     Often,  If  he  does  not 
order  the  station  for   a  program   which   he 
sponsors,    that   program    cannot   be    carried 
on   the    unordered    station    and,   hence,   the 
people  served  by  that  sUtlon  do  not  see  the 
program.     An  advertiser  Is  not  likely  to  order 
a  station  for  which  he  has  to  make  payment 
IX  the  community  antenna  system,  by  j  ick- 
Ing  off  the  signal  of  some  dUtant  station,  U 
already    carrying   the   sponsor's    program    to 
the  viewer. 

Thus,  there  is  a  tendency  for  community 
antenna  systems  which  duplicate  at  least 
some  of  the  programs  carried  by  the  local 
television  station  to  deprive  that  local  sta- 
tion not  only  of  Important  progranUng,  but 
also  of  the  economic  revenues  which  are 
necessary  to  permit  It  to  survive  And  if  the 
television  station  cannot  survive  because  of 
these  clrcumsUncea,  it  will  follow  that  all 
the  people  In  the  area  served  by  the  sUtlon 
who  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  to  the  com- 
munity antenna  system  or  who  are  geo. 
graphically  beyond  lu  reoch  will  loee  all 
televlalon  service 

Further,  of  course,  if  a  community  antenna 
system  drives  out  the  local  over-the-alr  tele- 
vuion  SUtlon,  the  area  served  by  that  sU- 
tlon will  be  deprived  of  all  local  programs 
dealing  with  news,  local  public  affairs,  and 
other  means  of  local  television  expression. 

I^t  me  repeat  again.  We  at  CBS  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  Interfere  with  the  dlflJcuIt 
decision  which  facea  you  and  the  people  In 
your  community.  But  I  hope  that  you  do 
not  think  It  presumptuous  of  ua  to  call  theee 
factors  to  your  attention  so  that  you  may 
have  them  before  you  In  reaching  your 
decision. 

Of  course,  we  are  happy  to  furnUh  any  ad- 
ditional Information  you  wish  or  answer  any 
queatlona  you  may  have. 
Voura  alncerely, 

RicMAafi  B  Salamt. 

NaHUNAI.  BaOADCABTINO  CO  ,  iNC  , 

New  York,  SY  .  March  25,  1»80. 
BcoTTBui-urr  Orrr  OouNcn,, 
Srottubluff,  Nrbr  ' 

Oektueman  KSTP,  which  la  affiliated  with 
Ui*  KBC  television  network  In  BoolUbluff, 
has  informed  ua  that  you  have  under  con- 
sideration the  matur  of  permitting  a  com- 
munlty  antenna  system  to  duplicate  ita 
programs  In  your  area  With  the  thought 
that  It  might  prove  helpful  to  you  m  your 
own  resolution  of  the  dlffirult  queatlona 
raised  hy  this  proposal,  we  are  encluaing  a 
copy  of  NBC'a  oommenu  ftled  with  the  fed- 
eral Communloatlons  Commission  in  con- 
nectlun  with  lu  Inquiry  concerning  the  enect 
uf  community  anl^iuta  ayatema  on  the  de- 
veli)|unaiu  u(  televisiiui  broadoasilnH  Tht 
oommenu  made  these  speeine  |Mi|iits  whirh 
have  (Htnslaiently  represeiiUd  NRCa  ihmI' 
Hull  (III  iha  matui 

I  NHr  has  always  auHI>»ri«((  l^irtaral 
PiMhiiHihiPaiinita  l*itmmlMltiii  ur«tt*«***»l*  ^*' 
bring  Ihttreaasd  Ulevlaluii  l*ri»a«(>a*l  sarvli<e 
h*  sihaller  ftmmtuiiiiles,  aiiU  we  have  a<tti)U- 
et<  M)«e<>lal  salaa  |tlaha  «»f  »ut  uWH  whh'h  b|Vf 
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■uoo««<lfl<l  in  ezxlarglng  th«  av&Uabillty  of 
NBC  teleTUlon  network  program*  to  oxir  &r- 
fiUatetf  (tatlona  In  theM  smaller  communi- 
ties. 

2.  Tbe  (toTelopment  of  community  anten- 
na BTttems  hae  ralaed  oonlUctlng  public  in- 
terest conslderatlona.  On  the  one  band, 
ttaeae  systems  can  enlarge  the  amount  and 
ebolce  of  taleTlslon  •arrioe  wltbln  small  com- 
munltlee;  but  on  the  otber  hand,  they  can 
advertely  affect  a  local  station  within  the 
community,  and  to  this  extant  Jeopardlae 
not  only  its  local  cranmunlty  sarrice,  but 
also  the  mttIo*  It  fumlahee  to  those  por- 
tions of  its  eoreraffe  area  which  are  not 
•erred  by  the  community  antenna  system, 
and  this  oan  deprive  the  population  in  that 
area  at  Its  only  available  television  service 

8,  Thsee  eonfllotlng  public  Interest  consid- 
erations In  large  part  result  from  the  fact 
that  community  antenna  systems  often  dl«- 
semlnate  profframs  without  the  consent  of 
the  stations  whose  signals  they  pick  up  and 
retransmit.  We  suggeeted  that  the  Oommls- 
slon  should  and  oan  act  tn  the  matttr  wher- 
ever microwave  links  ere  used  to  bring  n 
signal  from  a  distant  TV  sutlon  to  a  OATV 
s^tem;  In  this  situation  ths  Commission 
should  not  suthorlse  ths  microwave  relny 
uiUees  the  consent  of  the  television  station 
has  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  Its  signal 
on  the  CATV  system. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  public  policy 
issue  preeented  by  the  mstter  before  you 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  propof«d  com- 
munity antenna  system  would  duplicate  the 
programs  of  the  local  lUtlon  without  lU 
consent.  As  a  result,  sponsors  of  network 
programs  may  be  lees  likely  to  order  the 
station  for  their  programs,  since  they  would 
already  be  getting  some  exposure  for  these 
programs  through  the  community  antenna 
system.  Such  a  situation  could  not  only 
weaken  the  standing  of  the  station  as  an 
audience  attraction,  but  would  reduce  Us 
economic  ability  to  maintain  an  operation 
which  not  only  serves  all  set  owners  In  the 
Immediate  community,  but  additional  view- 
ers In  the  rest  of  the  station's  coverage  area; 
and  the  weakening  of  such  a  service  would 
adversely  affect  the  local  programs  which  the 
station  offers  the  community — a  type  of  pro- 
graming which  would  not  typically  be  pro- 
vided by  the  community  antenna  system. 

The  policy  Issue  then  presented  Ls  whether 
the  advantage  to  the  potential  community 
antenna  system  subscribers  of  having  aval!- 
aWe  to  them  a  wider  variety  of  proe;rams — 
for  which  they  are  prepared  to  pay — out- 
weighs the  disadvantage  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  people  In  the  station's  coverage  area 
of  weakening  and  Jeopardizing;  tiie  free  serv- 
ice available  from  the  station — a  service  of- 
fering local  programs,  althouch  it  m.=iy  pro- 
vide fewer  national  programs  than  the  C.^TV 
system  could  pick  up  from  various  surround- 
ing stations. 

Apart  from  this  public  policy  question, 
which  you  will  have  to  judge  in  the  lltrht  of 
the  best  community  interests,  a  specific  legal 
question  is  presented  It  Is  our  position  that 
KBC  has  certain  property  rights  in  its  net- 
work programs  and  that  these  property 
rights  are  violated  if  our  programs  are  picked 
up,  without  our  consent,  by  a  community 
antenna  system:  Just  as  they  would  be  vio- 
lated if  our  programs  were  picked  up  with- 
out consent  by  a  broadcast  station.  We  have 
not  granted  consent  to  the  pickup  of  our 
programs  by  a  community  antenna  system 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  we  felt  that  one 
of  the  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
novel  problems  presented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  community  antenna  systems  was  for 
the  PCC  to  condition  grants  of  microwave 
facilities  serving  such  systems  by  requiring 
consent  of  any  station  whose  signals  they 
pick  up.  Since  oor  contracts  with  our 
aillilatea  provide  that  they  may  not  agree  to 
the  use  by  others  of  our  programs  without 


our  consent,  under  our  proposal,  the  pickup 
of  an  NBC  network  program  by  a  CATV 
system  would  require  as  a  matter  of  FCC 
regulation  both  the  consent  of  the  affiliated 
station  and  that  of  the  network,  which  we 
believe  Is  proper.  As  you  may  know,  txiu 
ls«ue  of  a  station's  property  right  in  Its 
signal  Is  now  being  litigated  In  a  test  case 
ta  obtain  an  adjudication  on  the  legal  Issue 
Involved. 

Tou  may  also  be  Interested  In  the  stat^is 
of  Federal  legislation  regarding  the  control 
o£  community  antanna  systems 

The  Federal  Communications  CoinmUslon 
hM  recommsndsd  to  ths  Congress  adoption  of 
legislation  which  would  require  CATV  sys- 
tems to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  originating 
station  for  the  redistribution  of  programs 
bloadoast  by  such  station:  and  In  addition, 
WQUld  require  the  CATV  system  to  carry  the 
ptograms  uf  television  stations  operatlnK  m 
communlUes  whsre  Vim  CATV  system  hnd 
8\|b«erlb»ri  There  pro;io»a:i  were  nam- 
dwecd  by  Scimlor  Maonu«on  in  n  IBni 
Lftter.  Senators  Moas  snd  Mttkrav  Introdurrd 
S,  18M  which  incorporated  the  FCC  pm- 
p«*nl«,  Slid  also  a  plan  for  plarini  ctmi- 
nivinlty  antenna  systems  under  the  FCC  * 
jurisdiction  Senator  MoNsoHrr  also  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  estahllBh 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  over  com- 
munity antenna  system* 

These  various  bills  were  oaslitned  to  tho 
Subcommittee  on  Communications,  and 
alter  hearings,  Senator  Pastoki  submit  ted 
Ui  the  Senate  a  report  to  accompany  tlie 
otlglnal  bill,  B.  3653,  This  bill,  which  haa 
the  endorsement  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  would 
rsqulre  community  antenna  systems  to  be 
licensed  by  the  FCC,  and  would  subject  them 
to  the  requirements  of  specified  sections  of 
tfce  Communications  Act 

The  committee's  report,  page  11,  stated 

"In  order  to  prevent  danger  to  an  orderly 
development  of  a  nationwide  competitive 
television  system  and  to  asaiire  the  public 
of  local  television  outlets  wherever  It  la 
feasible  your  committee.  In  the  legislation 
reported  herein,  has  specifically  designed 
three  significant  criteria : 

"1  That  the  Commission  In  awarding 
licenses  to  CATV  systems  must  give  due  re- 
gard to  facilitating  the  continued  operation 
of  a  television  station  which  is  providing  the 
only  locally  originating  television  program 
service; 

"2  That  the  Commission  is  authorized  tn 
adopt  appropriate  rules  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  programs  broadcast  by  a  tele- 
vision station  which  Is  assigned  to  a  com- 
munity In  which  a  community  antenna  tele- 
vision system  redistributes  the  signal  of 
ar other  or  distant  television  station;  and 

'  3  Permits  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  decide  upon  reqtiests  of  a 
local  television  station  whether  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system  operating 
in  the  same  area  with  the  local  television 
stiation  should  carry  the  local  television 
8l»tlon'8  programs" 

I  have  written  this  letter  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  before  you  background  facts  and 
considerations  of  policy  In  the  hope  th.it 
this  material  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  ar- 
riving at  your  judgment  on  the  matter 
Tlie  decision  you  must  make  l.s  a  difficult, 
one  and  I  am  sure  you  will  arrive  at  a  con- 
chislon  which  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  in  your  community. 
Yours  sincerely, 
I  David  C.  Adams. 


National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 

Washington   DC,  April  27,  I9€0 
Hrjn    Gale  McGee. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waifhintgon,  D.C. 

DeAR  SrwAToa  McGn::  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  haa 
reported   out   a   committee   bill,    S.    2653,    to 


amend  the  Communications  Act  so  as  to  es- 
tablish Jurisdiction  In  the  FCC  over  commu- 
nity antenna  (CATV)  systems.  As  you  may 
know,  such  systems  are  designed  to  pick  up 
television  broadcast  signals  from  distant  sta- 
tions and  redistribute  the  same  via  cables 
to  numerous  subscribers  throughout  a  com- 
munity. 

While  these  systems  often  do  provide  a 
service  In  bringing  television  to  communities 
otherwise  without  TV,  there  are  several  pub- 
lic Interest  considerations  which,  in  our  view, 
make  some  regulation  desirable  Committee 
bearings  disclosed  that  by  "piping  In"  the 
programing  of  distant  stations,  such  systems 
have  on  occasion  adversely  affected  the  exist- 
ence or  operation  uf  a  local  television  bruad- 
cnkt  service  17)0  sUiUon  was  unable  to  gar- 
ner either  vifWfTs  or  advertisers  siifflclently 

•  '  inmirr  eoonumlo  survival.  Consequently, 
the  cinununlty  i\s  a  wivi'r  U  dftilrd  tbe  nd- 
vantngM  of  a  full,  free  trlevlslon  broadcant 

•  irvlre,  and  especially  thoee  rural  nreni 
wiilih  ixrn  ouf«l(lp  the  reach  of  ihn  CAIV 
service    heca\i»e    of   economic    reasons 

7'hs  bill  does  not  meet  all  of  the  objecUvri 
of  tlie  broadcaoilntt  Indvistry.  inasnuich  as  It 
does  not  require  that  the  consent  uf  Uie  ortii- 
inatlng  sUtlon  be  obUlned  by  a  CAl'V  sys- 
tem which  USPS  the  {irowiam  material  bruad- 
r.'VAt  mid  makes  n  chiirgp  for  same  to  Its  sub- 
»(rll)cr8  Nrvcrthelcrs,  i.t  lU  ln«t  ren\ilnr 
nicpMnti  on  Mirrh  0.  the  Television  B<iar(l  of 
the  NAB  voiced  lU  «up|K>rt  of  8  3e&3,  believ- 
ing tliMt  the  amendment  is  desirable  in  th!\t 
It  wuulil  help  to  effect  one  of  the  primary 
aims  of  the  Commission:  that  Is.  to  assure 
that  every  ommunlly  will  have,  Insofar  us 
pmctlCiible,  at  least  one  full,  free  televl»i<in 
broadcast  service,  with  Its  attendant  local 
community  expression. 

We   appreciate    your   oonslderatlon   of   tills 
proposal,  and   trust  you  will  let  us  know  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments. 
Sincerely. 

Tmad  BaowM. 


PEE  TELEVISION       » 


Mr  McOEE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
thi.s  point  In  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Television— The  Future:  Pee 
Vee."  which  wa-s  printed  in  Time  maga- 
zine for  April  25.  1960. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.";  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

[From  Time  magazine.  Apr   25,  1960] 
Television — Ths  Puruass  Fee-Vei 

Pay  TV  will  get  a  thorough  test  In  the 
Unlte<l  States — .-ind  soon  The  fart  seemed 
In'^vltable  last  week  as  another  free  but  dis- 
mal TV  season  was  running  out,  and  more 
and  more  plans  were  firming  up  fur  what  the 
}ihr<»scmakers  In  the  trade  arc  beginning  to 
call  fee-vee      Items: 

Heartened  by  repwrts  from  the  Toronto 
suburb  of  Etobicoke,  where  International 
Telemeter  Corp  is  trying  to  toll  television 
(Tixne.  Mar.  14)  in  competition  with  three 
regular  channels  from  Buffalo  and  two  from 
Toronto,  Chicago's  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  in 
association  with  RKO  General,  is  asking  the 
PCC  for  pormlfwlon  to  make  a  similar  test 
in  Hartford. 

Oklahoma  Entrepreneur  Henry  GrlfBnp. 
who  rushed  wired  fee-vee  to  Bartlesvllle  3 
years  ago.  and  failed,  is  ready  to  try  a^aln — 
this  time  with  a  network  spread  over  three 
dozen  towns  in  the  Southwest. 

West  eoa.-^t  b.asetoall  teams,  which  have 
blacked  out  local  broadcasts  of  hon:ie  games, 
are  anxiously   awaiting  a  crack  at   pay  TV. 

Telemeter  (a  subsidiary  of  Paramount  Pic- 
tures) is  already  planning  another  test,  this 
time  in  the  suburbs  of  Manhattan,  and  is 
preparing     such     packages     as     Oian     Carlo 
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Menottl's  "The  Medium"  on  both  film  and 
tape.  In  charge:  newly  appointed  Executive 
Producer  Jean  Dalrymple,  Br-vadway  veteran 
and  director  of  the  theater  wing  of  New 
York  s  City  Center. 

rUlUKJK    PROBI.KS(8 

Toll  TV's  opponents,  who  tried  to  con- 
vince the  FCC  thst  even  a  test  of  pay  TV 
must  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  could  do  little 
about  Etoblcoke  The  Canadian  town  Is  not 
only  outside  FCC  Jurisdiction,  but  the  Tele- 
meter closed-circuit  system  uses  leased 
cables,  not  the  public  air  waves.  AfOnna- 
tlve  resulU  are  piling  up.  Of  18,000  hcjuies 
that  are  potential  fee-vee  customers,  chme 
to  4,000  have  subscribed  (initial  fee  |&  i 
New  InsUllatlons  of  the  coin  boxes-  thry  m 
any  siandard  I'V  set  -are  going  on  at  tJ>e 
rate  of  lOU  •  day  With  a  ohoioe  of  three 
pay  channels,  sUy-at-hunie  patrons  are  hup- 
puy  sbslUng  uut  fur  ftrst-run  muvlos  ta 
iajn(>ling:  "A  Summer  Fluoe."  "1t\9  Oasebo" 

"Sink  ths  Dlsmarck")  at  the  rale  of  |1  f  .r 
a  U-huur  shi>w  every  evening  for  Uxu  (nmlly 
(tlie  C(Nt  of  ons  ticket  to  a  do^ntuwu 
movie)  Dillrtrrn  ran  chip  In  nUkels  and 
dUnes  toward  the  r>ist  of  their  favorite 
»huwB.  buy   the  likes  of  "Tom  "nuimb""  and 

OuUlvers  Travels'"  for  a  quarter  on  Bundny 
afterniKjiis  Father  Is  stuylr.u  h' mc  for 
»;virt«  evpiits  hr  rnniiot  tune  in  free,  and 
during  the  day  Trlrmeier  Ijroadrnnis  nuiiic 
free 

"We're  delighted,"  says  one  Canadian  tele- 
meter user,  H.  W.  WUoox.  "We  used  to  go 
to  the  movies  about  twice  a  year.  Now  we 
go  twice  a  week  and  have  all  the  oomfcjris 
of  home  "  Hare  Is  the  Ktoblooke  clUaen  who 
disagreee.  Yet  despite  the  obvious  novelty 
of  the  electronic  gimmick,  local  mo\le  houses 
so  far  report  no  drop  in  attendance  And 
no  one  jret  has  reported  n  wiwward  thilds 
Bi>endlng  v>o  much  money  for  shows  the 
family  cannot  afford — a  favorlt^e  prediction 
of  pay  TV  opponent*. 

There  are  problems  ahead,  admits  Eugene 
FltBgibbons.  Telemeters  Canadian  boss. 
The  Qpst  of  collecting  the  cash  from  coin 
boxes  in  subecrlbcrs"  homes  is  s'lU  uncer- 
tain, the  reliability  of  the  coin  boxes  them- 
selves Is  still  unproven.  No  one  is  yet  sure 
of  the  publics  long-run  taste  Ui  home 
movies  or  sports  shows,  nor  can  anyone  be 
certain  how  business  will  fall  off  when 
families  move  out  uf  town  f<ir  the  summer. 

DISMAL    PamlCTlON 

US  experiments  face  similar  uncertain- 
ties The  Hartford  test,  for  example,  will 
transmit  Its  pictures  over  the  air  rather  than 
by  cable,  requiring  a  compUcfited  un- 
scrambling device  in  each  home.  Instead  of 
Telemeter's  pay-as-you-see  plan,  there  may 
be  a  charge  account  for  home  entertain- 
ment, a  tempting  feature  that  could  cause 
trouble.  Above  all  will  programs  freed 
from  sponsor  and  ad  agency  control  be  bet- 
ter than  the  offerings  of  sponsor-supported 
networks?  NBC  President  Robert  Samoff 
argues  that  ihey  will  not,  that  pay  TV  will 
have  to  track  down  the  ma.<.s  audience  just 
as  the  commercial  networks  do  now,  and  In 
the  end  the  home-bought  product  will  be 
Indistinguishable  frnm  the  network"s  present 
offering. 

Not  so,  counter  pay-TV  partisans:  the 
toll  system  will  allow  quality  shows  to  And 
their  own  markets,  should  be  able  to  cover 
for  its  paying  armchair  audiences  many 
topnotch  attractions  that  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  TV  so  far— opera  at  the  Met, 
Broadway  shows,  first-run  movies.  Sarnoff  s 
dismal  perdlctlon.  say  pay  TVs  supiJorters 
merely  represents  a  part  of  the  network.-;" 
long  lobbying  against  pay  TV  Pay  propo- 
nents have  complained  to  the  FCC  that  the 
networks  have  editorialized  against  them  .n 
the  air,  formulated  a  phony  grassroots  cam- 
paign to  Impress  Congress,  taunted  kids  with 
CVI 564 


the    prediction    that    Rln    Tin    "Hn    would 
dUappear  If  pay  TV  were  authoriaed. 

But  even  as  they  are  fighting,  the  networks 
are  facing  up  to  the  probability  that  they 
will  loee.  In  a  statement  implying  that  pay 
TV  would  corrupt  the  public  interest  for 
selfish  purposes,  CBS  President  Frank  8Un- 
ton  haa  nevertheless  assujred  stockholders 
that  If  the  worst  happened,  CBS  is  prepared 
to  take  the  pay  way  too.  And  the  trade  nur- 
tures the  rumor  that  NBC  has  a  toll  system 
In  the  works.  "If  the  pay  system  develops," 
said  I»resldent  Bamofl  early  this  year,  "free 
television,  us  we  know  it,  would  face  disln- 
tegrauon,  and  we  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  Join  Ute  coin  cxjUectors  of  Uie  future" 

SNSAKXNO  IN 

Bj>ettklni{  for  the  "eoln  eollectors,"  Ttle- 
meter"!  West  Onost  spokesman.  Haul  MaoNa< 
inura  ii  only  too  happy  to  agree  "If  the 
networks  want  to  survive."  snyi  hs,  "they're 
gf>lng  to  have  to  find  a  way  to  introduce  ma- 
terial of  hl(th  qualitv  Maybe  well  do  the 
public  a  servirr  by  forrlng  them  to  do  this, 
TTiry  will  never  do  It  voluntarily"  But 
thnuHh  hs  is  convinced  that  pay  TV  Is  coming 
Sfxin,  MorNnmara  does  not  expect  to  see  It 
on  a  national  scale  In  the  near  future  It 
win  snoak  in,  he  feels,  from  the  suburbs, 
"Nobody  JuRl  comes  in  and  says,  'I'm  going 
to  Wire  up  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  '  There 
Isn't  that  much  money  In  the  world  Tou 
gel  I.t  the  b:g  cities  through  satellites  If 
yovi  want  Los  Angeles,  you  wire  up  Bania 
Monica,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Anaheim. 
Then  you  moN-e  In  gradually  from  there  "" 

Actually,  the  coin  collectors  ond  the  com- 
mercial pluggers  may  well  coexist  Says  Pro- 
ducer Dalrymple  "I  think  pay  TV  Is  won- 
derful,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  take  the 
place  of  TV  as  we  know  It.  It  will  be  an 
addition  to  what  we  have." 


EFFEXrr  OP  TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr,  McGEE  Mr.  President,  this 
morninp  there  was  published  in  the 
Wa.shlngton  Post  an  article  about  a  doc- 
tor who  explains  a  stabbing  by  a  13- 
yoar-old  boy  of  an  elderly  woman;  the 
doctor  blames  it  on  television  and  tele- 
vision programing.  Such  proprams  may 
have  gone  too  far,  according  to  the  doc- 
tor's analysis,  which  Is  provocative,  and 
I  believe  should  be  given  due  considera- 
tion by  anyone  who  honestly  is  trying  to 
probe  the  deptlis  of  this  troublesome 
question  today.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29.   1960] 

Doctor    Cites    TV    Habits   or   Bot   Held   in 

Stabbing 

A  doctor  who  examined  the  13-year-old 
Bethesda  boy  held  for  beating  and  stabbing 
a  neighborhood  widow  Wednesday  said  yes- 
terday there  was  a  direct  connection  between 
the  assault  and  the  program.s  the  youth 
watches  ^n  television 

The  victim.  Kmlly  B  Hardestry,  SO,  of  5312 
Allandale  Road,  remained  in  critical  condi- 
tion at  Suburban  Hospital  with  chest  wounds 
from  a  4-lnch  dagg<rr  and  head  injuries  from 
blows  with  a  mallet 

The  dr>ctor  was  one  of  two  who  questioned 
the  youth  before  Montgomery  County  Juve- 
nile Court  Judge  Alfred  D  Noyes  ordered  the 
boy  sent  to  a  Maryland  hospital  for  tempo- 
rary detention  and  psychiatric  tests.  A  hear- 
ing will  follow. 

The  doctor  said:  "1  strongly  recommend 
that  parents  supervise  what   their  children 


watch  on  television.  Violence  leads  to  vio- 
lence, even  U  it  is  subconscious." 

Asked  then  if  there  was  a  direct  connection 
between  the  boy's  TV  habits  and  his  crime, 
the  doctor  replied,  "Tee." 

He  said  questioning  revealed  the  youth 
had  some  favorite  detective  programs. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  intense  inquiry 
into  the  boy's  motives. 

He  was  variously  described  as  a  "good  boy" 
and  a  "good  student"  from  a  "good  family." 

The  doctor  said:  "He  U  a  typical  boy  In 
that  be  goes  to  church  but  doesnt  learn 
morality." 

Judge  Noyes  said  hs  beard  nothing  during 
the  detention  hearing  to  Indicate  the  boy 
had  any  history  of  menui  dlettubanee  or 
any  acuu  problenu. 

Me  was  ealm  and  oomposed.  ths  Judge 
•tutad,  and  showed  no  eontriuon. 

Capt.  Ksnnsth  Watkins.  ehlsf  of  Mont- 
gomery  deteouves.  also  said  ths  boy  showed 
no  rsmorse  Ms  gave  no  resson  fur  his  acu 
to  polios,    Hs  has  no  polios  rtoord. 

Watklns  theorised  that  fear  of  being 
caught  housebreaking  Impelled  ths  boy  to 
hide  behind  ths  front  door  as  Uri  Hardssty 
entered,  to  knock  her  to  ths  floor  with  two 
blows  of  a  mallet  he  had  laid  on  a  nearby 
Uble  and  then  to  slab  her  repeatedly  with 
a  dagger  hs  had  taken  from  the  citennlve 
collection  of  Mrs    Hardeity's  lets   husband 

ICrs.  Hardosty  was  a  frlsnd  of  ths  boy  and 
hi*  family  He  had  been  In  hsr  home  before 
and  had  done  small  chorss  fur  her.  His 
parents  had  a  key  to  her  home,  police 
reported. 

PROJECT  ECHO  SATELLITE— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  JOHNSON 
OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  distinjmlshpd  majority  leader 
[Mr,  Johnson  1.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  made  a  very  important  speech 
before  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  Houston.  Tex.  In  this  speech.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Johnson  of  Texas  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  all  the  membei-s  of  the 
Space  Committee  when  he  said: 

During  the  last  2  months  we  have  achieved 
many  "flrsts,"'  and  we  can  all  be  Justly  proud. 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  coast  or 
simply  brag  at>out  what  we  have  done.    There 

is  still  much  to  be  done. 

The  majority  leader  then  went  on  to 
issue  a  "declajation  of  peace."  urging  all 
nations  to  Jcnn  with  America  in  using  the 
peaceful  development  of  space  as  a  cata- 
lyst toward  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

To  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our 
desire  to  foster  international  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  the 
majority  leader  urged  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  notify  the  entire  world 
as  quickly  as  possible  of  our  intention  to 
launch  a  r>assive  CMnmunlcations  satel- 
hte  on  May  5,  1960. 

This  suggestion  has  been  followed  and 
the  announcement  of  the  launching  of 
the  Project  Echo  satellite  was  issued  last 
Tliui^ay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
address  made  by  the  majority  leader  at 
Houston  on  April  21,  1960,  as  well  as  the 
exchange  of  coiTespondence  between 
him  and  Dr.  Glennan,  with  respect  to 
notifying  the  world  promptly  of  the  date 
of  launching  the  Project  Echo  satellite. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  correspondence  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Dbclakation  or  Pxacb 

(Address  by  Senator  Ltnsom  B.  Johnson,  at 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  state- 
wide convention,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  21, 
I960) 

Today  Is  a  special  day.  On  the  21st  of 
April  1836.  free  men  under  the  leadership  of 
Sam  Houston  gave  evidence  of  their  belief 
of  things  beyond  themselves  by  overcoming 
odds  of  great  proportion.  These  men  proved 
that  idealistic  goals  can  be  attained  only 
when  we  challenge,  and  challenge  we  must. 

Today  is  a  special  day  for  me.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  this  occasion,  because 
associating  with  the  youth  of  America  al- 
ways imparts  a  renewed  sense  of  pride  and 
faith  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Your  eagerness,  your  dedication,  and  your 
strength — your  beliefs,  your  courage,  and 
your  convictions — are  the  true  sinews  of  our 
country. 

Most  of  you  are  at  the  beginning  of  your 
careers.  The  things  you  and  the  other 
youth  of  America  do  will  have  great  and  last- 
ing Impact  upon  the  course  of  world  events. 

THXKSHOLD    OF    A     NTW    AGK 

It  Is  because  of  this  that  I  have  chosen 
the  subject  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 
You  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age. 
It  Is  called  the  space  age. 

The  title  is  glamorous.  But.  as  most 
things  glamorous  are  quite  often  mlsimder- 
stood,  I  thought  I  might  discuss  with  you 
some  of  my  beliefs  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
space  age. 

History  may  record  the  advent  of  the  space 
age  as  late  as  1957  when  the  Russians  hurled 
sputnik  Into  orbit.  Actually  It  has  been  In 
the  minds  of  men  for  generations  as  a 
cherished  dream  and  hof)e. 

Therefore.  It  was  only  natural  that  we  In 
America  were  rightfully  chagrined  when 
sputnik  beat  us  Into  space  We  had  reason 
to  be  concerned. 

It  was  a  difficult  period.  There  were  those 
among  us  who  knew  that  America's  tech- 
nology and  talent  gave  us  ample  reason  to 
believe  we  should  have  been  first.  We  could 
have  been. 

Many  of  us  sought  prompt  and  urgent 
action,  but  somehow  early  decisions  were  not 
made. 

That  Is  past  history  Mistakes  are  only 
valuable  In  retrospect. 

ACHIKVEO    MANT    riRSTS 

Our  progress  since  then  has  not  been 
without  disappointments — but  the  seeds  we 
planted  then  are  now  bearing  fruit.  During 
the  last  2  months  we  have  achieved  many 
"flrsts,"  and  we  can  all  be  Justly  proud. 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  coast  or 
simply  brag  about  what  we  have  done 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done 

NOT    THE    TTMC    TO    BOAST 

We  can  still  expect  the  Soviets  with  their 
present  greater  rocket  thrust  to  attempt 
more  spectacular  feats — bigger  objects  In 
orbit — placing  a  man  In  space  or  further 
explca^tlon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moon. 
Therefore,  now  is  not  the  time  to  boast  or 
-be  complacent;  but  rather,  with  quiet  and 
mature  deliberation — take  the  necessary 
steps  toward  f\irther  and  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

On  March  11  we  dispatched  our  sun  sat- 
ellite Pioneer  V  to  the  remote  regions  of 
outer  space.  It  is  now  more  than  6  million 
miles  from  earth,  and  Is  setting  long  dis- 
tance communication  records  with  the  pas- 
sage of  each  mile. 

On  April  1  American  scientists  achieved  an- 
other laudable  accomplishment — one  which 
crossed  another  threshold  in  the  conquest 
of  space.  I  refer  to  the  television  Infrared 
weather  observation  satellite  Tlroe. 


Today,  at  this  moment,  it  is  circling  man's 
planet  every  09  minutes  at  a  speed  of  18.000 
miles  per  hotir — crossing  In  less  than  15 
minutes  the  distance  that  Columbus  took 
more  than  2  months  to  conquer.  Its  TV 
lenses  are  recording  weather  data  and  send- 
ing Its  photographs  back  to  earth  from  over 
450  miles  In  space. 

On  April  13  the  first  operational  naviga- 
tion satellite  called  Transit  was  successfully 
orbited. 

And  on  May  5  of  this  year  we  shall  attempt 
to  orbit  a  communications  satellite  called 
3cho. 

GKKAT    PKOMI8K    FOB    MANKIND 

These  things — today's  facts — yesterday's 
science  fiction — are  astounding  enough  In 
themselves,  but  they  foretell  far  greater 
promise  for  mankind — If  mankind  will  use 
them  for  constructive  purposes. 

Tiros,  the  weather  observation  satellite, 
means  that  for  the  first  time  man  can  record 
the  ancient  earth's  surface — behold  his 
home — visualize  the  globe  as  It  really  Is. 

For  the  first  time  man  may  be  able  to  do 
something  about  the  weather  with  all  Its 
attendant  benefits  for  the  protection  of  crop* 
and  projacrty.  Perhaps  In  the  future  man 
even  may  be  able  to  change  the  course  of 
hurricanes,  provide  rain  to  arid  and  parched 
regions — materially  Increase  the  food  produc- 
tion of  the  world — and  even  talk  more  Intelli- 
gently about  the  weather. 

This  alone— we  are  told-  would  more  than 
ppy  the  cost  of  all  space  explorations  to  come 
Transit,  the  navigation  satellite,  holds  the 
Ptomlse  of  a  revolutionary  land,  sea,  and  air 
navigation  system.  The  ultimate  goal  Is  In- 
sttantaneous  and  accurate  positioning 
through  the  use  of  Inexpensive  radio  re- 
ceivers. 

Echo,  the  communication  satellite,  if  suc- 
cessful— and  If  It  Isnt  we  will  keep  after 
It  until  It  Is— will,  when  fully  developed. 
completely  revolutionize  the  methods  of 
tal!clng  nver  great  distances.  This  aluminum 
sphere.  100  feet  in  diameter,  is  designed  to 
allow  radio  waves  to  be  reflected  or  bounced 
from  Its  surface  back  to  earth — thus  span- 
ning heretofore  Impossible  distances. 

Project  Echo  Is  a  step  In  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  develop  the  use  of  satellites  to  pro- 
vide truly  global  communications. 

Television,  developed  In  your  lifetime, 
which  still  today  In  all  Its  glory  provides  only 
limited  coverage  to  certain  areas,  can  be 
ejqpected  to  benefit  greatly  from  the  Echo 
satellite. 

The  day  will  come  when  one  man — one 
program — can  be  seen,  and  heard — simul- 
taneously in  every  living  room  of  the  world 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  radio  and  television 
upon  the  earth  will  foster,  God  willing,  im- 
derstandlng  not  suspicion,  cooperation  not 
frightened  Isolation,  free  exchange  of  knowl- 
e<|g€  not  mutation. 

SPACE  ACX  INVOLVES  VISION 

While  this  involves  vision,  it  is  far  from 
visionary. 

Just  2  years  ago  when  the  Congress  pa.Rsed 
the  Space  Act.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  that 
many  Americans,  Including  some  Members  of 
Congress,  thought  we  were  dealing  with 
something  more  fitting  a  Buck  Rogers  comic 
strip  than  reality. 

There  were,  and  still  are.  those  who  called 
certain  accomplishments  of  our  space  pro- 
gram "stunts."  But  when  one  looks  closely— 
with  vision  and  understanding — one  realizes 
that  a  whole  new  environment  is  opening. 

In  1807  Pulton  presented  the  steamboat. 
Some  called  It  "Pulton's  folly  "  In  1899  Mar- 
cool  sent  the  first  wireless  message.  In  1903 
th»  Wright  brothers  launched  the  air  age 
Each  was  met  by  skeptics.  Those  with 
vUton  knew  Isetter. 

If  you  had  seen  and  touched,  as  I  have, 
some  of  the  scientific  Instruments  now 
circling  the  earth — you  couldnt  help  but 
reoognlze     the     new     arts     Involved.     You 


couldn't  help  but  share  with  those  who 
dreamed,  planned,  produced,  and  accom- 
plished 

But  never  mind :  your  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans will  share  these  things — and  greater 
things  than  these. 

The  steamboat,  the  wireless,  and  the  air- 
plane each  opened  the  doors  of  man's  en- 
vironment and  expanded  his  way  of  life. 
Each  has  been  utilized  for  good  and  evil, 
peace  and  war.  In  consonance  with  man's 
character.  So,  of  course,  can  space  tech- 
nology. 

The  military  aspects  should  be  obvious 
The  mlllt£iry  value  of  space  can  be  summed 
up  basically  by  repeating  the  old  adage  that 
"he  who  commands  the  high  ground  com- 
mands the  battle." 

IMPACT    ON    MILITAKT    STItATEGT 

Space  already  has  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  long-accepted  doctrines  of  military 
strategy.  The  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile—said  once  by  some  to  be  impossible — 
now  exists  Potentials  for  military  use  have 
been  vividly  Illustrated.  Future  use«  are 
clearly  predictable 

As  long  as  there  Ls  a  need  for  military 
strength,  America  must  use  all  portions  of 
Its  technology  for  that  strength  But  to- 
day I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  on  things 
military 

TXtTE    HOPE    FOX    TANGIBLE     PEACE 

It  Is  the  much  greater  promise  for  man- 
kind that  I  want  to  emphasize — to  you  and 
to  all  American  youth — for  it  contains  within 
It  the  germ  of  a  growing  seed — a  true  hope 
for  tangible  peace. 

On  July  29,  1958,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  due  deliberation,  passed 
the  Space  Act  of  1958.  In  a  single  sentence 
the  declaration  of  policy  and  purpose  of  the 
Space  Act  Is  described      It  says: 

'The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  activi- 
ties In  space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Think  seriously  about  these  words  Did 
such  a  declaration  accompany  the  steam- 
boat, the  wireless,  or  the  airplane? 

To  my  knowledge,  no  other  nation  In  his- 
tory has  ever  dared  give  birth  to  such  decla- 
ration In  the  fields  of  technology. 

This  Is  a  declaration  of  peace.  It  means 
what  It  says  If  other  nations  will  Join  with 
America  and  live  by  this  declaration,  as 
we  are,  good  must  result. 

That  Is  why  we  have  made  available  to 
the  world  the  more  than  8.000  Tiros  photo- 
graphs— covering  60  percent  of  the  earth  s 
surface  That  Is  why  when  I  first  heard 
that  the  communication  satellite  Echo  was 
planned  to  be  launched  next  month— and 
that  our  Government  Intended  to  announce 

1  week  In  advance  the  specific  launch  date  in  ' 
order  that  the  world  could  participate — I  Im- 
mediately  suggested   that  the   public   notice 
and    pertinent  scientific   details   be   released 

2  weeks  prior  to  launching.  This  would  be 
to  allow  the  world's  scientific  community 
more  time  to  prepare  adequately  for  track- 
ing and  communicating  with  the  satellite — 
thereby  Increasing  t)oth  lU  scientific  value 
and  Its  effectiveness  as  a  step  toward  genuine 
International  cooperation. 

In  answer  to  my  suggestion.  Dr.  Glennan. 
head  of  our  national  space  agency  replied 
saying 

"My  colleagues  and  I  are  in  agreement  that 
your  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one 

"In  line  with  your  suggestion,  we  are  ex- 
tending the  time  of  announcement  from  1 
week  prior  to  launch  to  2  weeks  We  will 
make  this  announcement  In  Washington 
through  our  normal  pre«8  channels  on 
Thursday,  the  21st  of  April" 

As  a  result — today,  as  I  speak  to  you,  the 
announcement  Is  being  made  here  and  In 
Washington— telling  the  world  of  America's 
InteTit. 


1960 
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PEACE  BASED  UPON  XXSPBCT 

Basically  to  me  there  are  only  two  fun- 
damental conditions  upon  which  mankind 
can  achieve  peace.  Both  are  predicated 
upon  re«pect. 

The  first  Is  based  on  that  respect  akin 
to  fear  which  Is  caused  by  a  balance  between 
weapons.  The  other  Is  that  higher  and 
more  enduring  respect  which  stems  from 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation — 
founded  upon  that  spiritual  strength  which 
recognizes  the  dignity  and  value  of  man. 

Mankind,  to  date,  has  never  achieved 
either  condition  except  for  brief  and  all  too 
fleeting  momenu  in  history.  Space  alone, 
of  course,  cannot  accomplish  this — but  It 
does  promise  a  means — uncluttered  by  past 
traditions  and  prejudices — which  could  well 
be  the  catalyst.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
act. 

We  were  not  the  first  in  space,  but  we 
were  the  first  to  view  space  as  a  tangible 
means  toward  peace — our  declaration  of 
peace 

I  believe  we  have  learned  the  lesson  that 
the  struggle  for  men's  minds  includes  many 
things.  Our  belief  In  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  our  economic  system  must  be 
supported  by  tangible  accomplishments,  both 
material  and  spiritual.  In  order  that  those 
nations  still  uncommitted  will  have  not  only 
the  evidence  of  belief  In  our  system  but  the 
evidence  of  what  this  belief  can  produce. 

America  gave  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  world.  It  was  a  new  challenge 
both  In  Idea  and  concept  It  w;ts  founded 
on  sound  beliefs  and  spiritual  courage. 

NEW    CHAU-ENCX    IN    IDEA    AND    CONCEPT 

Now  In  our  time  wc  have  a  powerful  new 
challenge  in  idea  and  concept — the  declara- 
tion of   peace. 

The  Soviets  say  they  want  peace.  Well, 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the  eating. 
Let's  challenge  them  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Win  the  Soviets  Join  us — 

1.  In  developing  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
pKJses? 

2.  In  a  mutual  attack  on  canc«r  and  other 
crippling  diseases? 

3  In  providing  .^equate  foodstuffs  for  the 
millions  of  starving  peoples  throughout  the 
world? 

4.  In  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean 
floor? 

5  In  opening  the  communications  bar- 
riers of  the  world  on  a  free  and  equitable 
basis? 

6.  In  developing  the  arid  regions  of  the 
earth  and  providing  life-giving  water  for  the 
drought  stricken? 

7.  In  harnessing  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes? 

8.  In  establishing  a  nuclear  test  ban  In 
which  all  can  hnve  faith  and  confidence? 

9  In  nurturing  the  dignity  and  honor  of 
man  so  that  he  can  exercise  his  God-given 
right  to  self -expression? 

I  Invite  the  Russian  people  to  accept  these 
challenges  as  major  steps  forward  in  the 
Interest  of  f>cace. 

I  Invite  the  Communists  to  demonstrate 
their  good  faith  by  actions. 

I  Invite  them  to  Join  the  scientists  of  the 
Western  World  in  opening  new  vistas  of  un- 
derstanding. 

If  the  Soviets  decline  these  Invitations,  the 
world  can  Judge  for  Itself  the  worth  of  Com- 
munist g'xxl  faith. 

If  the  Soviets  accept  the  invitations,  the 
results  will  speak  for  themselves. 

When  people  work  together  to  face  chal- 
lenges like  these,  they  tend  to  lose  their 
suspicion  of  each  other.  They  l>ecome  ab- 
sorbed In  worthwhile  tasks  and  then  war- 
fare as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy 
would  fade  from  the  picture. 

For  those  who  really  desire  peace,  these 
are  the  true  challenges  of  the  futiire. 


APRIL  15,    1960. 
Hon.  T.  Ketth  Glennan, 
Administrator,     National     Aeronautics     and 
Space  Administration,  Washington.  DC. 

Dea*  Dr.  Glennan:  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  Informing  me  that  May  5,  1960,  is  the 
specific  date  on  which  you  Intend  to  launch 
into  orbit  the  first  passive  communications 
satellite,  which  will  soon  be  more  popularly 
known   as  Project  Echo. 

You  have  stated  that  you  Intend  to  an- 
nounce this  date  publicly  l  week  prior  to 
launch,  so  that  scientists  throughout  the 
world  will  be  able  to  make  preparations  to 
participate  in  experiments  with  the  Echo 
satellite. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  consider  this 
advance  notice  to  the  world  to  be  a  sound 
and  desirable  ftep.  Admittedly,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  the  laimchlng  may 
have  to  be  postponed  for  technical  reasons, 
or  that  the  100-foot-diameter  satellite  may 
not  go  Into  orbit.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be 
no  better  demonstration  of  the  sincerity  of 
oxir  desire  to  foster  international  cooperation 
In  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  than  to 
notify  the  world  In  advance  of  the  new  star 
In  the  sky  they  will  soon  be  seeing  and  using 
for  the   benefit  of  all. 

As  you  may  know,  when  Dr.  Pickering  testi- 
fied before  the  NASA  Authorization  Subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee  on  March  29.  he 
stated  that  the  Ooldstone  tracking  antenna 
waj>  engaged  in  getting  ready  for  the  Echo 
program,  "which  will  be  launched  within  a 
month  so  so,"  These  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished next  week  and  will.  In  effect,  pinpoint 
early  May  as  the  probable  launching  date 
for  Project  Echo. 

I  believe  we  should  go  further  than  this, 
however,  and  actually  announce  the  specific 
launching  date  and  pertinent  scientific  de- 
tails next  week,  rather  than  wait  until  1 
week  prior  to  launch.  This  would  allow  the 
world's  scientific  community  more  time  ade- 
quately to  prepare  for  tracking  and  com- 
municating with  the  satellite,  thereby  In- 
creasing both  Its  scientific  value  and  Its  ef- 
effectlveness  as  a  step  toward  genuine 
International  cooperation. 

I  would   appreciate   your  considering  this 

earlier   release   of   the   Project    Erho   launch 

date  and  informing  me  whether  you  consider 

such  a  change  in  your  plans  to  be  feasible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ltndon  B    Johnson. 

Chairman 

National  AERONAtmcs  and 

Space  Administration, 

April  18,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnson:  Your  letter  of 
April  15  expresses,  once  again,  your  sincere 
interest  in  the  effective  development  of  this 
Nation's  capabilities  In  the  exploration  and 
utilization  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  We 
share,  I  know,  a  strong  desire  that  the  activi- 
ties of  NASA  be  Internationa]  in  scope  with 
wide  participation  by  members  of  the  scien- 
tific communities  In  our  own  and  other  na- 
tions. Most  of  our  experiments  lend  them- 
selves to  such  participation.  A  few  seem 
particularly  susceptible  to  widespread  co- 
operation with  a  minimum  of  formal  ar- 
rangements. In  this  category,  we  find  the 
passive  communication  satellite,  Project 
Echo,  which  we  expect  to  launch  early  In 
May. 

As  you  know,  in  December  1959.  we  an- 
nounced that  we  would  fly  this  satellite 
early  In  the  spring  of  1960.  A  rather  com- 
plete description  of  the  experiment  was  pro- 
vided In  the  expectation  that  scientists  the 
world  over  might  be  interested  in  develop- 
ing experiment*  which  would  make  use  of 
Echo  as  a  reflector  of  radio  waves.     We  had 


planned  to  announce  the  exact  date  not 
more  than  1  week  in  advance  of  the  launch. 
In  your  letter  you  suggest  that  this  launch 
date  be  announced  without  further  delay 
In  the  belief  that  such  an  action  would  re- 
sult In  greater  participation  by  the  interna- 
tional Eclentlflc  community. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  in  agreement  that 
your  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one.  Subject 
to  the  poesibllity  of  brief  postponements  for 
technical  reasons,  it  Is  our  Intent  to  launch 
the  first  passive  communication  satellite,  the 
100-foot  sphere  known  as  Project  Echo  on 
Thursday,  May  5.  from  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla. 

In  line  with  your  suggestion  we  art  ex- 
tending the  time  of  announcement  from  1 
week  prior  to  launch  to  2  weeks.  We  will 
make  this  announcement  in  Washington 
through  our  normal  press  channels  on  Thurs- 
day, April  21. 

I  want  to  take  this  opporttmlty  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  sincere  appreclaUon  for 
the  manner  In  which  you  have  supported 
our  space  program  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment you  have  given  to  me  personallv.  Your 
suggestion  U  Indicative  of  the  Interest,  con- 
tinuing support  and  keen  Insight  Into  the 
mission  of  the  national  space  program  which 
we  of  the  NASA  have  learned  to  expect  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee Our  program  Is  a  sound  one  requiring 
the  very  best  of  aU  of  us  who  are  engaged 
In  carrying  out  the  mandate  contained  In 
the  Space  Act  of  1958.  Our  success  will  de- 
pend to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the 
understanding  and  continued  Interest  of  the 
Congress.  To  know  of  your  vital  concern 
In  this  matter  is  encouraging. 

All  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

T.  Keith  Glennan. 

Administrator . 


FISHTRAPS  IN  ALASKAN  WATERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  19  my  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
made  an  excellent,  comprehensive,  and 
thoroughly  documented  statement,  occu- 
pying some  six  pages  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  flshtraps  in  Alaskan  waters.  He  was 
moved  to  do  this  because  of  a  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  on  April  9, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  con- 
cerning the  regtilations  which  the  Sec- 
retary announced  he  wsus  issuing  relat- 
ing to  Indian  fishing  in  Alaska. 

As  my  colleague  demonstrated,  with 
ample  detail,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  as- 
sertion of  such  rights,  and  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  of  Ala."ka, 
contrary  to  Alaska  law  which  bans  fish- 
traps,  contraiT  to  the  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  people  of  Alaska, 
including  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
contrary  to  the  Statehood  Act  passed  by 
the  85th  Congress.  It  was  an  attempted 
usurpation  by  a  Federal  official  of  author- 
ity vested  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  shall  not  repeat  my  colleague's  argu- 
ments, because  they  were  amply  set  forth 
by  him,  but  I  do  fully  associate  myself 
with  them,  and  commend  him  highly,  not 
merely  for  his  exposition  of  the  facts, 
but  for  the  exceUence  of  his  presentation. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  three  pertinent 
documents:  One,  a  letter  of  protest  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  against  is- 
suing these  regulations  by  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  signed  by 
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its  eight  members;  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  making  a  similar  protest; 
and  an  article  from  the  front  page  of  the 
Alaska  Daily  Empire,  published  in  Ju- 
neau, entitled  "Republicans  Protest  Fish 
Regulations. "  I  ask  that  they  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Juneau,  Alaska.  April  22,  1960 
The  Honorable  P»n>  A  Beaton  , 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Me.  Seaton  :  The  Alaska  Board  of  Pish 
and  Qame  hereby  Issues  a  strong  protest 
against  all  and  each  Individual  regulation  of 
the  Indian  Pishing  Regulations  In  Alaska 
as  pwoposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  on 
April  6,  1960.  Not  only  are  these  regulations 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  but  they. 
If  promulgated,  will  make  a  giant  stride  In 
introducing  flagrant  segregation  In  a  pres- 
ently well  Integrated  State.  Not  only  do  the 
regulations  set  off  Indians  differently  from 
whites,  but  even  separate  villages  of  natives 
apart. 

However,  the  board  wishes  to  protect  these 
regulations  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  management  of  the  fisheries  resource. 
The  State  of  Alaska  was  given  control  over 
its  fish  and  game  on  January  1.  1960.  The 
board  of  fish  and  game  Is  the  responsible 
agency  of  the  State  for  promulgating  the 
necessary  reg\ilatlons  to  properly  manage 
these  resources.  Such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  proposes  and  maintains 
he  has  the  power  to  do  could  completely  ne- 
gate whatever  successful  program  the  State 
could  set  up. 

Parts  88.2  and  88.3  pertain  to  the  21  native 
trapeltes  and  set  aside  large  water  areas. 
For  what  reason  are  these  large  areas  de- 
scribed, when  previously  the  traps  were  de- 
scribed by  site  only?  Is  It  possible  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  wishes  to  maintain  areas 
In  which  he  can  permit  more  traps,  once  the 
southeastern  Alaska  salmon  runs  are  built 
up  to  their  former  abundance?  Surely  the 
Secretary  must  realize  that  these  open  trap- 
sites  make  the  task  of  managing  the  south- 
eastern fisheries  much  more  dUBcult.  Our 
regulations  have  been  based  entirely  upon 
the  use  of  mobile  gear — purse  seines;  there- 
fore, the  use  of  numbers  of  the  effective  sta- 
tionary flshcatcher,  the  trap,  will  render  our 
regulations  less  effective.  In  addition.  It 
will  throw  an  additional  biirden  upon  oxir 
already  undermanned  staff,  both  from  the 
manEtgement  and  enforcement  standpoint. 

Part  88.4  opens  the  Karluk  River  fishery 
only  to  the  natives  of  the  village  of  Karluk. 
at  present  containing  about  25  fishermen. 
In  the  past  this  fishery  has  been  open  to  all 
U.S.  nationals,  both  white  and  native  alike. 
The  people  from  the  other  native  villages  of 
the  Kodlak  area  all  depend  upon  this  fishery 
for  part  of  their  livelihood.  The  total  num- 
ber of  fLshermen  participating  In  this  single 
most  important  fishery  of  the  Kodlak  area 
usually  number  from  400  to  500.  The  catch 
will  often  exceed  1  million  fish.  It  Is  not 
possible  for  the  Karluk  fishermen  to  ade- 
quately harvest  this  run  In  normal  years. 
As  you  well  know  the  United  States,  under 
terms  of  the  International  North  Pacific 
Treaty,  must  demonstrate  to  the  Japanese 
and  Canadians  that  we  are  fully  utilizing  all 
our  salmon  runs.  Surely  It  would  be  disas- 
trous to  fail  to  do  ao  In  a  fishery  as  Important 
and  well  known  as  ECarluk. 

Part  88.7  permits  Indians.  BBklmoe,  and 
Aleuts  to  take  salmon  and  other  species  of 


flah  for  personal  use  In  all  waters  of  Alaska 
except  where  the  State  has  a  complete  pro- 
hibition on  all  fishing.  This  proposed  regu- 
lation Is  directly  opposed  to  former  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wlldll/e  Service  regulations  which  were 
In  effect  in  Alaska  for  many  years.  In  es- 
sence, It  means  the  State  cannot  set  aside 
either  special  au*eas  or  specie*  for  sport  fish- 
ing only,  as  Is  the  practice  In  all  other  States 
and  as  was  done  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  In  Alaska  when  they  maintained  Jur- 
l841ctlon  over  the  fish  and  game.  The  State 
regulations  also  set  aside  certain  areas  and 
sppcles  to  sport  fishing  only,  e8f)eclally  In 
the  heavily  populated  areas.  Can  you  Imag- 
ine the  disastrous  resulte  if  a  group  of 
natives  decided  they  wished  to  personally 
fish  for  rainbow  trout  with  set  nets  In  some 
w^ll-flshed  stream  on  the  road  system  near 
AJftchorage,  or  If  five  or  six  set  nets  were 
pl|u:ed  In  the  Anchor  River  near  Homer  to 
take  king  salmon   and   steelhead? 

part  88.8  Is  perhaps  the  most  fiagrant  abuse 
of  State  control  of  fish  and  game  contained 
wtthln  your  proposed  regulations.  Within 
thiese  regulations,  you  propose  to  maintain 
tl>e  right  to  modify  the  regulations  however 
and  whenever  you  may  wish.  The  natives  of 
Alaska  must  abide  by  these  regulations  or 
those  of  the  State,  whichever  are  least  re- 
strictive to  the  natives'  fishing  We  can  only 
assume  from  this  that  you  wish  to  retain 
the  privilege  of  regulating  means,  methods. 
se«.sons,  and  fishing  time. 

The  native  of  Alaska  probably  composes 
about  one-half  of  the  total  resident  fishing 
eltort.  In  order  to  effectively  manage  any 
fishery,  only  one  agency  can  have  the  respon- 
sibility. This  and  the  other  proposed  regu- 
lation will  have  the  effect  of  maintaining 
two  fisheries  In  Alaska,  one  for  natives  and 
oae  for  other  groups,  fishing  the  same  gear 
aqd  waters  All  that  can  result  Is  complete 
ch^os. 

Sincerely, 
Alaska  Board  of  Pish  and  Game    Richard 

Janson.  Jr.,  Chairman:  Arnold  Brower: 

Oscar  Dyson,  Arthur  H  Hayr;  Robert  A. 

B4artln;    Dr.    Howard    G.    Romlg;    Roy 

Selfrldge; 


State  or  Auiska. 
OmcE  or  the  Ooveenor 

Juneau,  April  14.  1960. 
Hon  Peed  A.  Seaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Wfishington.  D.C. 

DeaE  Bto.  Secretaet:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  6  which  transmitted  proposed  regula- 
tions governing  commercial  fishing  In  1960 
by  native  Alaskans  and  native  communities. 

It  must  go  without  saying  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  takes  vigorous  exception  to  any 
proposal  whereby  Its  citizenry  is  sought  to 
be  divided  on  racial  considerations  and 
wbereby  Its  fishery,  long  depleted  by  Fed- 
eral mismanagement,  would  to  a  consider- 
able extent  remain  under  Federal  control. 

Alaska's  purpose  in  the  elimination  of 
flahtraps  is  the  rehabilitation  of  Its  once 
great  fishery.  Your  Department's  proposed 
regulations  offer  Instead  the  prospect  of  ad- 
ditional traps  to  the  detriment  of  any  realis- 
tic conservation  program. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Eoan. 

i  Governor 


I  I  From  the  Alaska  Dally  Empire  j 

Reptjbijcans  Protest  Fish  REOcn-ATioNS 

The  Juneau  Republican  District  Commit- 
tee has  urged  the  Interior  Department  to 
rescind  its  proposed  1960  Indian  fishing  reg- 
ulations on  grounds  that  the  far-reaching 
pnopoeal  would  cause  discrimination  and  dls- 
sebt. 

The  GOP  committee  sent  telegrams  to  In- 
terior Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton  and  Presi- 


dent Elsenhower  Letters  were  sent  to  Vice 
President  Nixon,  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  Republican  leaders  In  Alaska. 

The  text  of  the  message  said : 
"Alaska  s  Fifth  Legislative  District  Repub- 
lican Committee,  considerably  disturbed  at 
most  recent  Interpretation  of  Alaska  State- 
hood Act.  section  4.  which  extends  native 
fishing  rights  beyond  1959  ruling  covering 
only  traps  operated  by  three  villages 

"Our  committee  unanlmotisly  requests 
your  department  reconsider  and  rescind  this 
action  as  such  thinking  can  only  divide  Alas- 
kans against  each  other,  create  discrimination 
and  dissent,  establish  unequal  privileges  for 
one  group  " 

It  was  signed  by  Clayton  L.  Polley,  chair- 
miin  of  the  committee  The  committee  said 
It  was  concerned  with  those  portions  of  the 
proposed  Interior  Department  regulations 
which  would  apparently  exempt  persons  of 
Indian  or  native  blood  from  the  State  fish 
and  game  regulations  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  in  some  areas  and  for 
some  purposes.  It  also  objected  to  closing 
the  Karluk  fishery  to  all  persons  not  having 
Indian  blo(xl 

Earlier.  Gov  William  A  Egan.  and  former 
Attorney  General  John  Rader  had  raised 
strong  protests  to  the  same  provisions  of 
the  regulations.  Tlie  State  also  has  pro- 
tested the  operation  of  three  native  owned 
flshtraps  In  southeastern  Alaska  this  season. 


THE  LATE  DR.  GEORGE  GAVAFQS 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March-April  1960  issue  of  the  magazine 
of  the  Greek  American  Progressive  As- 
sociation there  was  a  eulogy  to  the  late 
George  Gavaris,  of  Chicago,  111  ,  the 
honorary  supreme  president  of  the 
Greek  American  Progressive  Associa- 
tion, and  its  supreme  president  for  a 
12-year  period  I  wish  to  extend  my 
deepest  ,sympathy  to  Mrs  George  Ga- 
varis, to  the  members  oi  nis  family,  and 
to  the  Greek  American  Progressive  As- 
sociations throughout  the  country 

I  have  known  of  the  fine  contributions 
Dr  Gavaris  had  made  in  his  profession, 
and  also  to  the  many  outstanding  civic 
and  charitable  organizations  in  this 
country  and  to  the  Greek  American 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  eulogy  to  Dr.  George 
Gavaris  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BULOCT  TO  Dr.  Geosoe  Gavaris 

The  Americans  of  Greek  descent  felt  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  George  Gavaris.  a  past 
supreme  president  of  the  Greek  American 
Progressive  Association  for  a  12-year  period 
and  the  hfmorary  supreme  president  of  the 
Greek  American  Progressive  Association  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  Chicago.  III. 

Dr  Gavaris  lead  a  fruitful  life  In  bis  pro- 
fession as  a  doctor  and  a  dedicated  life  for 
all  Americans  of  Greek  descent  The  deceased 
was  an  excellent  scholar  In  the  Greek  letters 
and  a  master  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. He  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  this  country  and  was 
well  versed  in  the  orthodox  teachings. 

The  decedent,  George  Gavaris,  espoused  the 
Greek  culture,  which  was  basic  to  world 
civilization. 

Dr  Gavaris  was  born  In  Sparta,  Greece, 
and  brought  with  him  to  the  United  States 
his  great  love  for  the  Greek  language  and 
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Greek  culture.  He  began  to  espouse  these 
atuibutes  through  the  great  organization 
kiiown  as  the  Greek  American  Progressive 
Association  for  which  he  served  as  supreme 
pre.?ldent  for  a  12-year  period. 

Dr  Gavaris  was  the  son  of  Dr  Prokoploe 
Gavaris,  who  practiced  medicine  in  Sparta 
:ind  Athens.  Greece 

His  mother.  Paraskeve  KavarU,  was  the 
dest  endent  of  the  great  famUy  Matala.  which 
played  such  a  prominent  role  in  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Greece  in  1891 

The  late  Dr.  Gavaris  studied  medicine  In 
Athens  and  participated  In  the  Balkan  wars 
after  which  he  continued  his  advanced  stud- 
ies in  Berlin.  Prom  there  he  migrated  to  the 
United  States  and  made  Chicago,  111  ,  his 
home  He  returned  to  Berlin  for  further  ad- 
vance studies  In  medicine  and  from  1934  to 
1937,  he  completed  his  advance  studies  at 
Vienna.  Austria. 

In  1946  he  married  Nora  Marlotou,  who 
was  born  In  Chicago  and  attended  ct>lieges  In 
Denver.  Colo  ,  and  In  Greece  She  also  be- 
came very  acUve  In  •he  Greek  American  Pro- 
gressive Association 

The  character  of  this  Greek-American  doc- 
tor and  civic  leader  will  remain  as  a  symbol 
to  all  members  of  the  Greek  American  Pro- 
gressive Association  He  served  the  Greek- 
American  communities  in  the  United  States 
with  dignity  and  excellence. 
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POOD— TO  WIN  THE  PEACE 

Mr.  'WTLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  one-half  of 
the  world's  population  of  2  7  billion  peo- 
ple are  undernourished  and  that  almost 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  live 
on  inadequate  diets.  Over  the  years  the 
nations  of  the  world,  from  time  to  time, 
have  shared  their  food  resources  with 
needy  people  in  order  to  supplement  in- 
adequate diets,  stave  off  starvation  m 
times  of  crises,  natural  disaster,  or 
emergencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Motivated  by  the  humanitarian  con- 
cept of  sharing— which  has  traditionally 
been  an  instinctive  and  creative  trait  of 
the  American  people — and  necessitated 
by  the  recognized  need  for  a  better  pro- 
gram to  utilize  our  mountainous  stock- 
piles of  surplus  foodstuffs,  our  Nation  has 
engaged  in  many  programs  designed  to 
turn  our  food  re.sources  into  economic 
assets  instead  of  liabilities;  to  feed  hun- 
giT  people;  and  to  give  support  to  our 
international  economic  policies. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  these  objec- 
tives, we  recall  that  in  January  of  last 
year  President  Eisenhower  advanced  a 
food -for -peace  program.  I  was  pleased 
to  recently  learn  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  currently  conducting  an 
overall  review  of  our  export  policies, 
programs,  and  activities  as  a  basis  for 
further  expansion  of  Government -fi- 
nanced exports  under  this  food-for-peace 
concept. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress,  it 
may  be  recalled  that  I  put  forth  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  effective  national  food  policy  in 
order  to  feed  our  hungry  people  at  home. 
a.s  well  as  to  support  oui-  national  policies 
abroad  through  the  humanitarian  and 
strategic  method  of  helping  people  in 
less-developed  countries  who  are  subsist- 
ing on  Inadequate  and  starvation  diets. 
As  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  I  believe 
the  United  States  has  a  responsibility  of 


attempting  to  assure  that  nations  less 
fortunatt^-less  rich  in  land,  resources, 

and  technical  know-how  for  production 

share,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  bene- 
fits of  our  modern  civilization. 

One  of  the  very  finest  of  programs  en- 
waged  in  sending  food  and  tool  packages 
to  the  hungry  overseas  is  that  conducted 
by  the  private.  Government-approved, 
international  relief  agency  known  as 
CARE  Since  1946,  this  humanitarian 
organization  has  sent  over  $342  million 
worth  of  supplies  overseas— 92  percent 
consisting  of  food,  a  great  part  of  which 
has  been  agricultural  surplus.  Since  the 
early  1950s.  CARE  has  also  sent  $13^2 
million  worth  of  tools  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  others  to  help  themselves — 
ranging  from  such  diversified  items  as 
plows,  hoes,  rakes,  and  shovels  to  sewing 
machines,  school  kits,  and  midwife  kits. 
Headed  by  its  executive  director,  Mr. 
Richard  Reuter.  CARE  emphasizes  help 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world— including  26  areas  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

On  a  recent  occasion  President  Eisen- 
hower lauded  CARE's  activities;  stating 
that — among  the  many  efforts  designed 

lo  strengthen  the  foundations  of  peace 

CARE  occupies  an  honored  place  through 
bringing  help  and  hope  to  millions  in 
ravaged  lands  around  the  world. 

I  was  extremely  gratified  to  recently 
learn  from  the  energetic  and  personable 
public  relations  director  of  CARE.  Kate 
Alfriend.  that  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin ranks  10th  among  the  50  States 
in  the  amount  of  contributions  to 
CARE — having  given  over  $4,125,000 
since  CARE's  inception. 

This  week,  meeting  at  their  12th  an- 
nual  convention   here   in   the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  Cooperative  Pood  Distribu- 
tors of  America  gave  a  truly  commend- 
able,   humanitarian    meaning    to    their 
1,250-member  organization  by  subscrib- 
ing, in  a  short  4»-hour  period,  over  $10.- 
000  to  buy  CARE  food  packages.     The 
CFDA,  a  trade  association  organized  and 
owned  by  some  24,000  independent  gro- 
cers in  the  50  States,  kicked  off  their 
CFDA   food-for-peace  crusade  at  noon 
on  Monday,  of  this  week,  and  by  noon. 
Wednesday,    had    oversubscribed    their 
$10,000   goal.     In   accepting   the   CFDA 
pledge,  Mr.  Richard  Reuter,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  CARE,  stated  that  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  sums  ever  raised  for 
CARE  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  by 
any   group.     On   presenting   the   CFDA 
president,  Mr.  Mike  '"-abinowitz,  with  a 
plaque  honoring  the  foodmen's  generos- 
ity, Mr.  Reuter  added  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  membership  of  an  organization 
assume  their  responsibility  so  seriously. 
The  food  distributors  had  been  prompted 
to   this   voluntary   contribution   by   the 
challenging  question  posed  by  the  open- 
ing speech  at  the  convention,  "Will  Pood 
Win  the  Peace?  "  delivered  by  the  editor 
of  This  Week  magazine — Mr.  Bill  Nichols. 
I  take  considerable  pleasure  in  com- 
mending such  outstanding  humanitarian 
efforts  as  this  achievement  by  the  CFDA. 
As  stated  by  their  president,  they  have 
demonstrated    their   awareness   of   the 


need  to  feed  the  hungry  peoples  of  the 
world  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent  peace 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Griteningi  has  an  amendment  to  offer 
to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  3058)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  send  to  the  desk, 
Mr.  Piesident,  four  amendments  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  am  not  sure  in 
what  order  I  propose  to  bring  them  up  on 
Monday,  but  the  first  amendment — 
which  bears  Roman  numeral  I — is  pat- 
terned after  the  amendment  submitted 
by  me  last  year  and  relates  to  defense 
support,  technical  cooperation,  and  spe- 
cial assistance.  It  would  require,  with 
respect  to  these  programs,  the  submis- 
sion of  firm  budgets  within  90  days  after 
the  Mutual  Security  Awsropriation  Act 
is  enacted.  It  is  printed  at  page  628  of 
the  Senate  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960.  On  the  following 
page  Senators  will  find  the  letter  to  me 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  go  even  further. 
He  would  curtail  the  President's  use  of 
the  discretionary  funds  permitted  him 
under  sections  451(a)  or  501  of  the  act. 
These  I  do  not  propose  to  curtail,  al- 
though I  must  admit  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  made  a  strong  case  for 
some  revision  of  those  provisions  also. 

The  second  amendment — which  bears 
the  Roman  numeral  n — and  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  628-629  of  the  hear- 
ings— relates  to  military  assistance  only 
It  would  require  the  submission,  during 
the  annual  requests  for  authorizations 
and  appropriations,  a  clear  and  detailed 
explanation,  on  a  country  by  covmtry 
basis,  of  the  force  objectives  toward  the 
support  of  which  military  assistance  is 
proposed  to  be  furnished  and  other  data, 
enumerated  in  the  proposed  amendment, 
all  designed  to  let  the  Congress  know 
clearly  where  we  are  going  and  how  much 
it  will  cost  to  go  there. 

I  call  this  amendment  the  "required 
planning"  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  as  will  be 
seen  by  his  statement  in  the  middle  of 
page  629  of  the  printed  hearings.  Of 
this  proposal,  the  Comptroller  General 
ha^  said : 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
taken  measures  to  project  the  program  costs 
3  years  Into  the  future,  the  present  budget 
justification  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  executive  agencies  does  not  contain  In- 
formation which  we  consider  necessary  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  fully  Infcmned 
basis  for  appropriating  funds  and  for  review- 
ing program  performance. 
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My  third  uoendment — which  bean 
the  RoiBAn  numeral  in — Is  exactly  the 
language  contained  in  the  House- passed 
bill;  and  this,  I  think.  I  will  brliig  up 
first  on  Monday.  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  H.R.  11510 — the  House- 
passed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960 — and 
to  pages  10  and  11,  where  my  proposed 
amendment  appears  as  subsection  (e). 

It  is  a  simple  amendment. 

It  only  requires  for  nonmilitary  public 
works  programs  and  projects  abroad  the 
application  of  the  same  standards  as  for 
domestic  public  works  programs  and 
projects  as  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

My  fourth  amendment — which  bears 
the  Roman  numeral  TV — takes  this  con- 
cept one  step  further  and  requires  spe- 
cific coQgresalonal  authorl2atlon  for 
large  foreign  public  works  proerrams  and 
projects  and  for  such  other  large  en- 
daaTors  aa  aliHelda,  highways,  railways, 
and  ao  fofrth.  Large  Is  defined  In  the 
propoMd  amendment  as  any  program  or 
proieet  the  total  ooat  of  which  will  be 
$1  Biuion  or  more. 

Mr.  PrealdMit.  I  ask  that  these  amend- 
ments be  received  and  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table,  and  that  the  texts  of  these 
amendmoits  be  printed  in  the  Commn- 
8IOHAL  Raooao  at  the  appropriate  points 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendmoits  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  win  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amend  aection  401  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  an  appropriately  lettered  new  sub- 
aectlon.  aa  followa : 

"Section  S37(f )  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
low!: 

"  "Within  ninety  calendar  day*  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  flacai  year  1960  and  subsequent  fis- 
cal years  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
cognizant  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate detailed  budgets  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  setting  forth,  with  respect  to  defense 
suppcx^,  technical  cooperation,  and  spe- 
cial assistance,  the  specific  purposes  In  de- 
tail by  amounts  for  which  the  funds  avail- 
able will  be  obligated  during  the  respective 
fiscal  year,  and  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purxxnes  thxa  specified:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  funds  affected  by  the  use  of  sections  461 
(a)  or  501  of  this  Act.  or  to  reasonable  varia- 
tions In  the  use  of  funds  within  a  country 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  in 
the  detailed  budgets."  " 

Amend  section  401  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  an  appropriately  lettered  new  sub- 
section, as  follows : 

"Section  537(f)  Ls  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  During  the  annual  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  requests  for  authorizations  and 
appropriations  of  nUlltary  assistance  under 
this  Act.  there  shall  be  submitted  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis  of  the  force  objectives  toward 
the  support  of  which  such  assistance  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  furnished;  the  projected  costs 
of  equipping  and  the  annual  recurring  costs 
of  maintaining  such  force  objectives,  to- 
gether with  the  estimated  costs  of  present 
plans  for  modernizing  such  force  objectives; 
an  ezphmatloB  of  the  degree  to  which  such 
force  objeetlves  had  been  equipped,  main- 
tained, and  modernised  under  programs  al- 
ready approved;  the  accomplishments  to  be 


achieved  with  the  funds  currently  being  re- 
quested, and  estimates  of  the  time-phased 
costs  for  carrying  out  the  remainder  of  the 
program.'  " 

imend  section  401  by  renumbering  subsec- 
tions e,  f.  g.  h,  and  1  as  f ,  g.  h.  1,  and  J.  re- 
spectively. Insert  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(ej  Section  617,  which  relates  to  comple- 
\.ia$i  of  plans  and  cost  estimates.  Is  amended 
as  jf  oUows : 

■♦(1)  Insert  '(a)'  Immediately  after  Ssc 
517-  Following  aection  517(a)  as  renumbered, 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

■♦•(b)  All  nonmilitary  flood  control,  recla- 
mation and  other  water  and  related  land  re- 
aoai'ce  programs  or  projecta  proposed  for  con- 
stmctlon  under  titles  I.  n.  or  III  (except  sec- 
tlcfi  306)  of  chapter  II.  under  lectlon  400.  or 
under  aection  451  of  thla  Act,  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  qualified  engineers,  financed  under 
this  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  general  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  circular  A-47  of  the 
B(«?eau  of  the  Budget,  dated  December  81. 
19|a.  for  flood  control,  reclamation  and  other 
waiter  and  related  land  resource  programs 
at^  projects  proposed  for  construction  with- 
in the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  all  cases  the  benefits  and 
costs  shall  be  determined,  and  a  copy  of  the 
determination  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Sptoaker  ol  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tht  nirelga  ReUttona  Committee  and  the 
Anvoprtatlons  Commlttae  of  ths  Senate.  Ho 
such  program  or  project  shall  be  undertaken 
In  which  the  benefits  do  not  exceed  the  costs 
anU  which  does  not  otherwise  meet  the  atand- 
ards  and  criteria  used  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  flood  control,  reclamation,  and 
other  water  and  related  land  resource  pro- 
grams and  projects  proposed  for  construction 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  per  circular  A-47  of  the 
Bt4reau  of  the  Budget,  dated  December  31. 
1912.'  '  (Language  contained  In  House- 
pa«&ed  blU,  H.R.  11510— "Mutual  Security  Act 
of  I960" — on  page  10,  lines  8  through  25  and 
on  page  11,  lines  1  through  10  ) 

AJnend  aection  401  by  renumbering  subsec- 
tlODs  e,  f,  g,  h,  and  1  as  f,  g,  h,  1.  and  J,  re- 
spectively. Insert  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Section  617,  which  relates  to  comple- 
tloi  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

*(1)  Insert  '(a)'  immediately  aft^r  Ssc. 
5lt.  Following  section  517(a)  as  renum- 
beted,  insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

•♦  'Each  nonmilitary  program  or  project  for 
the  purpose  of  fkxxl  control,  hydroelectric 
power  development,  reclamation  of  land, 
highway  construction  or  Improvement, 
airport  construction  or  Improvement,  rail- 
way construction  or  improvement,  harbor 
coastructlon  or  Improvement,  navigation  Im- 
provement, housing  or  hospital  construction 
and  programs  and  projects  related  to  such 
activities  herein  specifically  enumerated 
whSch  are  proposed  for  construction  under 
authority  of  title  I,  n.  or  III  (except  sec.  306) 
of  chapter  II,  under  section  400  or  under  sec- 
tiad  451  of  thla  Act  and  for  which  the  esti- 
maited  total  cost  Is  91,000.000  or  more  shall 
be  separately  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
no  funds  for  such  projects  shall  be  appro- 
prieted  without  such  prior  authorization.'" 


THE      EISENHOWER      ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S DOUBLE  STANDARD 

Ur.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  day 
before  yesterday  the  newspapers  front- 
paged the  fact  that  President  Eisen- 
hower had  decided  to  send  a  special  mes- 
safe  to  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 
protesting  what  he  referred  to  as  "Demo- 
crttic  spending"  and  urging  prompt 
action  on  his  legislative  proposals.  The 
news  story  indicated  that  the  Democratic 


proposals  which  he  objected  to,  and 
threatened  to  veto  If  enacted,  were  a 
health  insurance  plan  for  the  aged;  a 
housing  bill — which  I  note  has  just 
passed  the  House  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority; a  depressed  areas  bill,  a  Federal 
employee  pay  increase  bill,  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  bill,  and  a  bill  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  national  minimum 
wage. 

This  warning  to  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  National  Legislature,  this 
Presidential  flngershaking  at  Congress, 
coincides  with  the  very  moment  when 
the  administration's  mutual  security  bill, 
asking  over  $4  billion  for  foreign  aid.  Is 
being  presented  to  the  Senate.  As  usual, 
during  the  Eisenhower  years,  this  pro-  ' 
posal  to  render  aid  in  every  conceivable 
form  to  a  total  of  104  foreign  countries 
and  areas — yes;  the  total  has  now  risen 
to  this  figure  of  104 — Is  accompanied  by 
the  stern  Injunction  fi'om  President 
Elsenhower  that  these  foreign  aid  re- 
quests are  all  essential  and  must  not  be 
cut  by  a  nickel. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  months 
I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
striking  contrast  in  the  iiiegatlve  attitude 
of  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administra- 
tion toward  expenditures  that  wiH  be 
beneficial  to  the  American  people  and  its 
fervently  favorable  attitude  toward  ex- 
penditures for  the  benefit  of  people  in 
virtually  every  foreign  land  outside  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  Including  some 
lands  within  It. 

While  proposed  legislation  to  combat 
the  serious  pollution  of  our  American  / 
rivers,  to  eliminate  seweige  from  the  Na- 
tion's water  supply,  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  the  specious  grouiKl  that 
this  was  a  local  re8p>onslbUlty.  although 
the  legislation  provided  only  30  percent 
Federal  aid  as  against  70  percent  State 
and  it  is  obvious  that  our  polluted  rivers 
cross  many  State  boundaries,  thus  mak- 
ing some  Federal  resp>onslbillty  mani- 
fest: the  administration's  foreign  aid 
programs  provided  vast  sums  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  combat  water  pollution 
abroad. 

A  bill  designed  to  make  a  survey  of 
our  coal  mining  Industry,  which  is  In  a 
.serious  plight,  legislation  designed  to 
discover  new  uses  for  coal  and  help  put 
back  to  work  some  of  the  unemployed 
coal  miners  in  such  States  as  West  Vir- 
ginia. Alabama.  Colorado.  Iowa.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Missouri.  Ala.'jka, 
Utah,  Pennsylvania,  indeed  in  over  half 
the  States  of  the  Union  where  unem- 
ployment and  real  hardship  has  struck 
hard  at  our  own  people,  was  vetoed  by 
President  Ei.senhower.  However,  not 
only  such  surveys,  but  far  more  tangible 
aid  to  all  kinds  of  mining  in  foreign 
lands  were  part  of  the  President's 
must"  foreign  aid  program. 

The  day  betore  yesterday.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  press  conference  held  in 
the  White  House.  May  Craig,  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  one  of  the  out- 
standing new.spaper  correspondents  of 
our  time,  asked  the  President  the  follow- 
ing question: 

Mr  President,  for  more  years  than  you 
have  been  in  the  White  Houae.  the  pitiful 
children   of  the   West  'Virginia  unemployed 
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coal  miners  have  been  starving  lor  proper 
food.  •  •  •  While  you  and  Congress  talk 
about  helping  the  needy  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, isn't  there  something  that  you  could  do 
for  needy  Americans  in  this  rich  America 
of  our  own  ? 

The  President  replied  as  follows: 

Well,  Mrs.  Craig,  you  say  they  haven't 
been  helped.  I  thought  they  had  Now  I'm 
not  going  to  try  to  generalize  here  or  make 
any  alibis.  I  will  find  out  exactly  what  has 
happened  :>ecause  In  talking  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  over  the  years.  I  assumed  that 
for  those  people  that  were  really  destitute, 
that  there  were  methods  for  helping  them  so 
that  they  cot  enough  to  eat. 

I  note  on  the  floor  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
DOLPHl  wlio  is  doing  so  much  to  try  to 
combat  tie  unemployment  and  depres- 
sion in  his  State,  a  task  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  facilitated  by  the  sidminis- 
tration's  luck  of  interest  and  concern  in 
the  plight  of  the  people  there,  and  its 
declared  opposition  to  the  very  measures 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  others  to  provide  re- 
lief from  the  conditions  from  which  his 
State  and  other  depressed  American 
areas  .suffer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  should  undersUnd 
that  time  is  running.  Has  the  Senator 
offered  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  PRBSIDEa^  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Is  the  Senate  not 
in  the  morning  hour' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  The 
unfinished  business  has  been  laid  before 
the  Senate 

Mr  ORUENINO.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  continue  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska"'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  might  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  a  little  face- 
tiously, in  the  presence  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  that  if 
West  Virginia  were  to  secede  from  the 
Union  it  might  be  the  recipient  of  the 
kind  of  support  it  is  denied  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  Its  depressed  areas  and 
its  hungry  children  might  then  receive 
the  attention  that  they  have  not  received 
and  do  not  receive  from  this  administra- 
tion. 

When  the  aid  to  education  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  the  Clark  amend- 
ment to  provide  Federal  aid  not  merely 
for  classrooms  but  for  teachers'  salaries 
was  defeated  after  a  tie  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  tie-breaking  vote  of  Vice 
President  Ndcon,  and  it  was  made  ci-ys- 
tal  clear  that  the  administration  was 
adamantly  opposed  to  spending  any  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  pay  teachers'  salaries 
in  the  United  States,  I  pointed  out  that 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  was  in- 
cluded in  some  of  our  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects, and  sought  to  find  out  whether  the 
Republican  congressional  leadership 
would  follow  the  President  and  adopt  a 
similar  opposition  toward  salaries  for 
teachers  In  foieign  countries    I  was  un- 


able to  get  a  clear-cut  answer,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  the  double  standard  which 
originates  in  the  White  House  is  pressed 
upon  its  loyal  following  in  the  Congress. 
When  an  excellent  bill  to  provide  re- 
search in  our  American  forestry  resources 
and  to  discover  new  uses  of  wood  was 
slashed  by  70  percent  by  the  administra- 
tion in  its  budget,  I  listed  the  numerous 
very  generous  current  provisions  for  for- 
estry research,  for  afforestation,  for  re- 
forestation in  more  than  a  score  of  for- 
eign countries  in  the  administration's 
must  program. 

The  same  double  standard  prevails  in 
housing,  in  hydroelectric  and  other  re- 
source development,  in  highway  and  air- 
port consti-uction,  and  in  every  phase  of 
human  activity  which  spells  welfare  and 
progress  for  mankind. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  so-caHeCf 
mutual  security  bill  of  1960 — Senate  bill 
3058.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  its  report  on  this  bill,  calls 
attention  to  the  lack  of  public  support  for 
this  legislation.  The  committee  labels 
this  public  attitude  a  paradox,  and  on 
page  4  of  the  report  points  out  that  de- 
spite the  support  of  the  program  by  every 
President,  every  Secretary  of  State,  every 
SecreUi-y  of  Defense,  and  every  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
every  Congress,  as  well  as  by  cltisens 
groups    and    numerous    other    entities, 

yet. "  and  I  quote,  "there  is  unmistaka- 
ble evidence  that  the  program  is  misun- 
derstood and  disliked  by  large  numbers 
of  the  American  people." 

The  committee  i*eport  goes  on  to  set 
forth  its  view  that  a  part  of  the  expla- 
nation for  the  public  dislike  undoubtedly 
lies  in  faulty  administration  of  this 
foreign -aid  program.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  explanation, 
although  I  feel  that  the  double  standard, 
the  callous  disregard  by  this  administra- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
while  insisting  on  steadily  more  and  more 
aid  for  foreign  lands,  Ls  no  less  respon- 
sible for  the  growing  public  resentment. 
It  is  thrown  into  high  relief  again  by  the 
contemporarily  projected  lecture  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  over  what  is 
indicated  will  be  made  over  a  nationwide 
hookup,  threatening  vetoes,  even  before 
the  Congress  has  enacted  some  of  this 
legislation,  on  such  measures  as  health 
insurance  for  the  aged,  adequate  housing, 
relief  for  depressed  areas,  a  minimum 
wage  increase  This  contrast,  following 
the  long  line  of  vetoes  and  threatened 
vetoes  of  housing  measures,  airport  and 
public-works  construction,  water-p>ollu- 
tion  control,  resource  development,  aid 
to  small  business,  and  nearly  everything 
vital  to  our  own  people,  is  increasingly 
disgusting  them. 

But  taking  the  committee's  explana- 
tion that  the  dislike  by  large  numbers  of 
Americans  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
due  to  faulty  administration,  one  wonders 
why  moves  to  improve  such  faulty  ad- 
ministi-ation  ai-e  steadily  opp>osed  by  it. 

In  the  last  session.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  embodying  his  pre- 
scription for  tightening  up  the  program, 
which  sought  to  apply  the  same  budg- 
etary !^tandnrds  to  foreign  spending  that 


we  a]n>ly  to  domestic  spending.    Instead 
of  mere  illustrative  budgets,  which  is  all 
the  Eisenhower  administration  presents 
on  foreign  spending,  with  no  obligation 
whatever  to  adhere  to  them,  and  which 
are,  in  effect,  a  blank  check  on  foreign 
aid  expenditui-es,  my  amendment  urged 
that  foreign  appropriations  be  subject  to 
the  same  congressional  scrutiny,  first  by 
the  authorizing  committees,  then  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittees  of  the  Ap- 
propriation  Committees,   and   then   by 
the  full  Appropriations  Committees.    Al- 
though this  amendment  had  the  opH;x>si- 
tion  of  the  White  House,  of  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties,  and  of  the  commit- 
tees, it  received  37  votes. 
,    Again    this    year    I    presented    this 
amendment   before   the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  it  was  rejected. 

The  House  version  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill— H.R.  11510 — contains  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  amendments  designed  to 
tighten  up  the  program  and  to  restore  In 
part  the  congressional  authority  over 
appropriations  which  I  believe  is  consti- 
tutionally its  right  and  duty  to  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  disposition 
to  rush  through  this  mutual  security  au- 
thorization with  great  haste.  I  Intend 
to  offer  several  amendments — indeed,  I 
have  already  offered  them— all  designed 
to  Improve  the  efficient  administration  of 
this  program  and  to  eliminate  the  shock- 
ing waste  and  the  faults  that  have  been 
committed  again  and  again  in  the  past. 
But  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  whether 
successful  or  not,  I  shall  continue  to 
fight  with  all  the  energy  at  my  disposal 
the  policy  of  the  administration,  which 
is  the  first  in  our  history  to  show  a  far 
greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  every  foreign  land  than  it  does 
for  the  r>eople  of  our  own. 

Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  offer  an  iamendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  susp>end. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  mutual  security  bill  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Time  is  running  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
desire  time? 

Mr.  KEATINO.    I  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  we  have  in  op- 
pxwition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  amendment  pending  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thought  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
had  offered  an  amendment.  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  offer  one. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  offered  all  four  amendments, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, so  that  we  can  speak  as  to  it? 

Mr,  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  called  the  amendments  up,  and  I 
have  spoken  on  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  The 
clerk  will  state  one  of  the  four  amend- 
ments. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  desire  to  hare  the 
amendments  considered  en  bloc,  or  sep- 
arately? 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  amendments 
considered  and  acted  on  separately.  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  3,  identified  as 
'•4-28-60—1." 
^  The      PRESrorNO      OFFICER.     The 

M  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 

mation of  the  Senate. 

The  UtGvsUiTrrt  Clkmc.  It  Is  proposed 
to  amend  section  401  by  renumbering 
subsections  e.  f,  g,  h,  and  i  as  f,  g.  h.  1, 
and  j.  respectively,  and  insert  after  sub- 
section (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Section  517,  which  relates  to  comple- 
tion of  plans  and  cost  eBtimntes,  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Inaert  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
617"  and  foUowlng  section  517(a)  as  renum- 
bered. Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Each  nonmllltary  program  or  project 
for  the  purpose  of  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power  development,  reclanoAtlon  of  land, 
highway  construction  or  Improvement,  air- 
port construction  or  Improvement,  railway 
construction  or  improvement,  harbor  con- 
rtmction  or  Improvement,  navigation  im- 
provement, houalng  or  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  programs  and  projects  related  to 
such  sctlvltlss  herein  spedflcally  enumer- 
ated which  are  pu-op>osed  for  construction 
under  authority  of  title  I.  n.  or  in  (except 
section  306)  of  chapter  n.  under  section  400 
or  \indsr  section  461  of  this  act  and  for  which 
the  estimated  total  cost  Is  %\  milUon  or  more 
shall  be  separately  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  no  funds  for  such  projects  shall 
be  appropriated  without  such  prior  authori- 
zation." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  previous  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  1  hour  is 
allowed  on  each  amendment.  30  minutes 
to  a  side.  Already  15  minutes  have  been 
consumed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  oi^wsition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KELATTWa.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor does  not  have  to.  There  is  no  rule 
of  germaneness. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  KOREA 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  In 
Korea  today  is  grave.  There  is  cause  for 
concern  not  only  for  the  future  security 
of  the  people  of  that  brave  country,  but 
for  America's  prestige  and  standing  in 
Asia. 

It  wUl  take  the  combined  cooperation 
of  all  concerned — both  in  Korea  and  in 
the  United  States — if  the  crisis  caused 
by  post-election  riots  and  President 
Rhee's  resignation  is  to  be  siumoimted. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  America's 
stake  In  Korea  ii  so  Important  and  our 
obligations  to  insure  political  stability 
there  so  firm,  that  we  must  play  an  ac- 
tive role  In  the  days  abeftd  m  the  search 
for  new  national  leadership  Is  pursued. 


The  tragedy  in  Korea  has  been  com- 
potmded  by  the  involvement  in  it  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  our  time. 
Sytigman  Rhee.  Unquestionably,  this 
patriot  is  more  responsible  than  any 
other  man  for  the  fact  that  the  flame 
of  Korean  independence  continued  to 
burn  bright  during  the  long  years  of  for- 
ei^  occupation  of  his  homeland.  His 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  adversity,  and 
hia  determination  that  his  beloved  Korea 
would  one  day  be  free  and  Independent, 
must  not  be  overlooked  In  these  dark 
days  he  is  now  going  through. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  Korean  Gov- 
erament  has  been  fortunate  to  have  as 
its  representative.  Ambassador  Yang,  as 
well  as  his  charming  wife.  He  has  served 
his  country  well  and  with  distinction  and 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  Korea  and  the 
United  States.  We  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sltaAe  for  Ambsissador  and  Mrs.  Yang  to 
remain  in  our  community,  should  it  be 
determined  that  here  he  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  his  nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
have  challenged  the  actions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  days  because  they  feel 
we  have  unfairly  "intervened"  in  the  af- 
faJh:?  of  Korea.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
those  who  voice  these  misgivings,  but  I 
believe  they  are  missing  the  mark  in 
this  Instance. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  maintained  a 
hanos-off  policy  with  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries.  In  most 
ca»e8  that  is  a  correct  and  necessary 
approach. 

However,  the  situation  in  Korea  is 
quite  different  from  most  others  which 
confront  us  today.  Our  strictures 
against  the  repressive  measures  adopted 
there  were  well  merited  in  the  light  of 
the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  fol- 
lovfed  the  Korean  elections,  and  in  the 
light  ol  our  deep  involvement  in  Korea's 
defense  and  future.  In  speaking  out 
against  the  brutality  and  excesses  in  the 
present  tragic  situation,  the  United 
States  was  giving  voice  to  a  new  ap- 
proach in  our  foreign  policies  which  has 
been  spearheaded  by  Secretary  of  State 
Herter.  We  were  demonstrating  that 
we  intend  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting 
tnle  democracy  and  independence 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, in  the  cases  of  Korea  and  South 
Africa,  we  have  shown  in  recent  weeks 
that  we  will  speak  out  with  great  vigor 
for  what  we  believe  is  right.  This  is  a 
voice  with  real  meaning  for  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  of  the  world  who  yearn  for 
freedom  and  Independence  and  world 
support. 

The  State  Department's  warnings  to 
the  Korean  Government  must  also  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  lost  their  lives 
in  saving  Korea  from  Invasion,  and  in 
the  context  of  the  large  amounts  of 
American  military,  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  which  has  of  necessity  been 
furtiished  since  the  Korean  conflict  to 
insure  the  independence  of  the  country. 
The  blood  of  American  boys  and  the 
dollars  of  American  taxpajrers  must  not 
be  spent  in  vain  in  Korea.    They  were 


not  spent  there  to  continue  the  existence 
of  a  government  based  on  tyranny. 
They  were  spent  there  to  protect  the 
independence  and  free  choice  of  the 
people  of  Korea. 

Thus,  America's  concern  with  the  fate 
of  this  brave  nation  and  Its  people  is 
direct  and  Immediate.  In  a  strong 
sense,  our  concern  Is  obligatory,  and  in 
no  seixse  is  their  future  to  be  regarded 
&ii  a  strictly  internal  affair. 

Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  national 
elections  be  held  in  South  Korea  as  soon 
as  jx)ssible.  The  people  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  will  fully 
and  freely. 

If  the  present  unrest  continues  and 
conditions  warrant,  it  may  be  that 
United  Nations  renresentatives  will  be 
needed  to  monitor  the  election.  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  its  troops — already  there — at 
the  disposal  of  Korean  oflBcials  seeking 
to  insure  a  tranquil  and  fair  plebiscite. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  our  State 
Department  and  its  representatives,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  manifest 
cautious  but  determined  guidance  with 
reK'ard  to  the  futu-e  of  Korea.  It  is 
clear  that  at  the  present  time  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  rudderless  state,  with  no 
effective  government  and  no  clearly 
defined  leaders  to  run  the  ship  of  state. 

This  lack  of  leadership  is  particularly 
disturbing  in  view  of  the  continuing 
threat  of  Communist  invasion  from  the 
north.  That  danger  caiuiot  be  dis- 
counted at  any  time,  especially  now  that 
South  Korea  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  domestic  strife.  Pro- 
longed disorder  could  lead  to  catas- 
trophe. 

Our  own  deep  Involvement  in  the  se- 
curity of  Korea  is  manifest.  There  are 
presently  55.000  American  troops,  plus 
a  few  other  U.N.  forces,  in  Korea.  They 
have  been  put  on  a  24 -hour  alert,  and 
a  special  meeting  has  been  held  in 
Washington  of  representatives  of  the 
nations  which  fought  to  save  South  Ko- 
rea from  previous  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  Nations, 
will  be  obliged  to  send  additional  troops 
there  to  help  shore  up  the  interim  gov- 
ernment until  internal  peace  and  sta- 
bihty  are  firmly  reestablished.  Once 
again,  the  lack  oi  a  United  Nations  po- 
lice force,  which  could  step  into  such 
a  breach  as  this  in  order  to  Insure  the 
continuation  of  peace,  is  felt. 

The  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  quieting  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  augurs  well  for  the  use 
of  a  permanent  peace  army  such  as  this 
in  many  trouble  spots  around  the  world. 
Such  a  U2J.  police  force  need  not  be 
huge  and  it  need  not  draw  too  heavily  on 
any  one  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  envision  the  best 
possible  U.N.  peace  army  as  being  made 
up  largely  of  representatives  of  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world,  thus  pre- 
venting the  drawing  in  of  large,  nuclear- 
possessing  nations  in  any  conflict  into 
which  the  police  force  might  be  called. 

Of  course,  the  main  power  of  a  UJf. 
police  force  would  be  moral,  rather  than 
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military.  As  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  Near  East,  such  a  force  can  throw 
a  quieting  blanket  over  areas  of  ten- 
sion and  can  serve  as  a  tranquilizer,  a 
buffer  against  aggression,  between  bel- 
ligerent nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  a  U.N. 
police  force  is  long  overdue.  It  could 
be  of  inestimable  help  in  the  troubled 
days  ahead  in  Korea.  I  hope  America's 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations 
will  press  forward  with  their  efforts  to 
have  such  a  peace  army  established  in 
the  very  near  future. 

We  can  take  some  hope  from  the  fact 
that  from  all  Indications  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  President  Rhee  are 
strongly  anti -Communist  and  pro-Amer- 
ican. According  to  reports  I  have 
studied,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  revolutionists  are  firm  in  the  camp 
of  the  free  world. 

The  nature  of  the  opposition  to  the 
old  regime  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  any 
new  government  which  is  formed  will 
work  for  greater  freedom  and  democracy 
for  the  Korean  people.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  give  hope  and 
encouragement  to  all  efforts  which  seek 
to  achieve  that  goal.  To  that  end.  we 
must  make  sure  that  sufficient  aid  is  con- 
tinued under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
review. 

Certainly,  the  revolution  m  Korea  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  insure  a  continued  flow  of  assistance 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  internal  stability 
and  military  strength  of  that  country. 
.^ny  effort  to  use  the  recent  uprisings  as 
an  excuse  to  cut  off  such  aid  must  be 
strongly  opposed  in  Congress. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
Uiat  the  United  States  and  indeed  the 
free  world  must  follow  closely  develop- 
ments in  Korea.  We  must  by  all  appro- 
priate means  give  assistance  to  the  ris- 
ing forces  of  democracy  there.  We  must 
encourage  an  early  and  fair  national 
election.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
make  crystal  clear  to  the  Communists 
that  any  efforts  to  subvert  the  interim 
poverrunent  in  Korea,  or  any  attempt  to 
trespass  onto  the  territory  of  South  Ko- 
rea, will  be  strongly  opposed  by  this  coun- 
try. 

Our  duty,  then.  Is  to  work  by  all  pos- 
sible means  to  insure  the  continued  In- 
dependence of  South  Korea  in  this  dif- 
ficult transition  period,  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  forces  of  political 
reconstruction  and  freedom  Inside  the 
country.  It  is  a  task  which  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  America,  of  Korea,  and  of  the 
world.  Upon  the  success  of  efforts  to 
ward  off  the  Communists  and  build  in- 
ternal democracy  and  stabiUty  In  Korea 
may  well  rest  the  future  peace  of  the 
entire  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  number  of  editorials  and  com- 
ments by  various  columnists  from  some 
of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers  which 
generally  support  the  action  taken  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  South  Korea  and 
also  reflect  America's  very  deep  concern 
about  developments  in  that  troubled 
land. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows  : 

[From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni- 
cle. Apr.  24.  1960] 
America  Speaks  Up  roB  Jtrsnci 

In  one  of  the  most  severe  protests  ever 
made  tc.  an  ally,  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cused Syngman  Rhees  admlnlFtraUon  \n 
Korea  of  adopting  "repressive  measures  un- 
sulted  to  a  free  democracy."  Thus  sharply 
did  we  react  to  postelection  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  Korea. 

And  only  a  few  days  ago.  the  United  SUtes 
told  South  Africa  what  it  thought  of  that 
country  for  the  apartheid -Induced  massacre 
of  Negroes. 

This  Is  the  American  voice  we  delight  to 
hear. 

It  is  the  voice  of  a  great  Nation  which  may 
finally  be  learning  that  It  is  no  pwrn  of  great- 
ness or  lesdership  to  play  the  part  of  the 
dt^jrmat  and  the  whipping  boy.  It  is  the 
voice  of  leadership;  the  voice  speaking  not 
for  what  U  expedient,  but  for  what  U  right. 
Above  all.  It  is  the  voice  speaking  the  lan- 
guage which  can  be  underst<.x>d  by  the 
emerging  btindreds  of  millions  of  people 
on  this  earth:  the  voice  that  can  be  heard 
over  Red  propaganda.  It  U  the  sound  of 
music. 

By  coincidence,  this  voice  comes  through 
clearly  on  the  first  anniversary — today — of 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter's  admin- 
istration Herter  has  been  a  quiet  man;  a 
man  trusting  his  staff;  a  man  compelled  to 
speak  from  a  different  plateau  than  his  pred- 
ecessor For  whereas  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  dealing — at  least  Initially — from 
a  deck  marked  "massive  retaliation."  Herter 
has  had  to  adjust  to  the  reality  of  a  maxim 
set  forth  by  Walter  Llppmann.  who  writes 
for  this  page,  that  in  foreign  relations  a 
policy  is  formed  "only  when  commitments 
and   power  are  brought  into  balance." 

It  is  partly  because  Herter  has  been  a  quiet 
man  and  an  efficient  man  that  our  present 
firm  voice  has  such  a  carrying  tone. 

"American  diplomacy,"  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
U.S.  Ambfissador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
(1929-32)  once  remarked.  "Is  easy  on  the 
brain  but  hell  on  the  feet."  Pbr  this  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  career  diplomat,  had  the  logical 
rejoinder  "It  depends  on  which  you  use." 
Secretary  Herter  is  using  hte  head.  He  is 
giving  this  country  reason  to  wish  him  a 
happy  first  anniversary. 


[From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 

Chronicle.  Apr.  27.  1960] 

The  Case  of  Korea  SHOtn,D  Be  Lesson 

Most    Americans    were    startled    by    the 

Korean   riots   and    the   subsequent   warning 

by  our  State  Department  to  Syngman  Rhee. 

But  those  who  had  followed  the  news  from 

Korea  in  recent  years  knew  that  all  was  not 

well  in  that  harried  nation. 

Syngman  Rhee  has  given  great  and  pro- 
longed service  to  his  beloved  country,  but  It 
has  seemed  clear  for  some  time  that  a  change 
in  Korean  leadership  would  be  best.  A 
righteous  man  of  85  can  well  be  the  last 
to  recognize  the  damage  to  democracy  that 
may  be  caused  by  refusal  to  pass  the  leader- 
ship to  other  hands.  So  it  has  been  with 
Rhee. 

In  repeatedly  urging  Rhee  to  cease  repres- 
sive pracUces  in  Korea,  the  United  States 
has  in  this  case  at  least  alUed  itself  with  the 
cause  of  an  entire  people.  This  stands  In 
contrast  to  our  prsictlce  in  many  other  cases, 
in  which  we  have  supplied  arms  and  money 
to  prop  up  dictators  in  the  belief  that  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  makes  this  necessary. 
It  may  have  been  necessary  during  some 
period  of  emergency  while  the  United  States 
built   other    sources   of   strength.     But   the 


ultimate  source  of  American  strength  must 
be  in  Its  appeal  to  the  love  of  liberty.  All 
dictatorships  come  to  be  hated  In  the  end, 
and  If  we  become  known  as  habitual  sup- 
porters of  strong -men  types,  our  moral  power 
will  vanish. 

The  cold  war  seems  slated  to  last  for  dec- 
ades, if  it  doesnt  turn  Into  a  hot  one  Over 
a  long  period  It  is  ideals  that  count  and  we 
shaU  have  to  practice  ours  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home  if  they  are  to  remain  beUevable. 

Democratic  government  Is  the  most  dllB- 
cult  kind  and  not  always  possible.  But  we 
should  always  be  active  in  urging  and  pro- 
moting conditions  that  make  It  possible  and 
those  peoples  striving  toward  It  should  al- 
ways be  able  to  count  us  their  friends.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  forfeit  our  claim  to  moral 
leadership  and  to  betray  our  herttage. 

(Prom  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  Apr    27 
1960) 

AMERICAIf  POWKX   TS   KOBKA    USXD  TO  BUPPOKT 

DnfooaACT 

The  United  SUtes  can  chalk  up  a  solid 
victory  In  the  batUe  to  sway  men's  minds 
because  at  its  resolute  stand  for  freedom  In 
South  KcH-ea. 

BXTMGAST  COmUST 

The  American  policy  of  backing  a  popular 
movement  for  greater  democracy  Is  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  tyranny  that  Soviet  Russia 
showed  In  Hungary  TTie  cases  are  com- 
parable, although  not  exactly  parallel,  of 
course. 

The  Russians  were  in  Hungary  In  1856  as 
an  occupying  power.  The  two  divisions  of 
American  soldiers  are  in  Korea  on  the  basis 
of  a  legitimate  mutual  defense  treaty  with  a 
sovereign  government. 

Also,  the  government  of  President  Syng- 
man RJnee  has  not  been  totalitarian,  al- 
though It  has  used  some  Illegal  and  even  bru- 
tal means  to  keep  Itself  in  power.  But  the 
Communist  government  in  Hungary  was 
(and  stUl  is)  an  tmyleldlng  party  dictator- 
ship. 

But  the  Americans  had  the  power  to  turn 
the  tide  against  freedom,  as  the  Russians 
did  in  Hungary,  if  they  chose  to  They 
chose  not  to,  and  that  fact  wiU  ring 
throughout  the  world  to  America's  credit. 

Both  revolutions,  in  Himgary  and  South 
Korea,  originated  with  studenU  who  felt  the 
fire  of  freedom.  Both  took  the  form  ot  dem- 
onstrations whlcii  were  first  repressed  by 
government  poUce.  Then  both  popular 
movements  swelled  and  the  poUce  refused 
to  fire  on  their  compatriots. 

From  the  beginning  in  Korea,  the  United 
States  conceded  that  last  month's  election 
was  rigged.  Even  though  President  Rhee 
has  long  been  a  stanch  aUy,  America  called 
lor  redress  of  grievances.  American  gener- 
als and  diplomau  backed  up  that  position 
In  Seoul  until  Rhee  finaUy  yielded  and  of- 
fered his  resignation  and  a  new.  honest  vote. 
There's  no  telling  now  whether  such  a  vote 
will  return  Rhee  to  power  or  bring  a  new 
leader  who  may  be  less  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  But  Washington  prefers  to  risk  that 
possibility  rather  than  be  tagged  as  a  sup- 
porter of  dictatorship.  America  has  had  that 
cross  to  bear  too  often  in  the  past. 

The  Russians  tricked  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  into  negotiating  for  what  the 
rebel  forces  thought  wovAd  be  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  and  an  e^d  to  totalitarianism. 
But  the  rebel  leaders^ere  arrested.  Soviet 
tanks  attacked  the  people,  whoee  Molotov 
cocktails  and  snuUl  arms  were  no  match  for 
tanks  and   amK>r. 

ouK  Paorrr 

In  both  cases,  powerful  nations  had  great 
Influence  on  the  local  government  and  Xioaps 
on  the  scene.  They  were  confronted  with 
open  rebelUon  against  a  ruling  party  which 
had  long  been  on  their  side. 
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Rvuaia's  reaction  In  Hungary  shocked  men 
who  had  been  fooled  by  communiBni.  Amer- 
ica's reaction  In  Korea  raises  a  tr\gtit  new 
standard  for  free  men  to  cheer  with  pride. 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr. 

27,  1960] 

Trx  Psoiciass  or  Da.  Kkxb 

Ijlke  so  many  mlers  before  him,  Syngman 
Rhee  thought  he  could  outwalt  popular  dis- 
content, only  to  dlBCover  that  the  emotion 
originally  directed  against  a  specific  act  or 
Institution  now  envelope   him. 

The  outcry  against  the  elections  of  March 
15,  which  returned  him  to  the  Presidency  of 
South  Korea  for  a  fourth  term,  could  prob- 
ably have  been  silenced  by  any  one  of  the 
promises  he  made  in  the  last  few  days  had 
he  made  them  In  time.  But  aa  soon  as  It 
became  plain  that  they  were  extracted  by 
force  they  lost  their  value.  It  would  be  Im- 
posalble  for  Dr.  Rhee  to  regain  hU  prestige 
among  Koreans  no  matter  what  he  promised 
them  now. 

Even  when  the  promises  came,  they  were 
uncertain.  New  elections — but  when?  An 
offer  to  resign  as  President  "If  the  people 
want" — but  how  was  that  to  be  determined'' 
It  Is  true  that  he  did  bar  Lee  Kl  Poong,  the 
new  Vice  President,  from  public  ofBce  and 
thus  sought  to  remove  one  of  the  most  heated 
causes  of  discontent.  Yet  the  rioters  In 
Seoul  are  quite  aware  that  this  Is  their  de- 
cision and  not  his. 

The  truth  Is  that  Dr.  Rhee  does  not  like  to 
be  called  to  account  for  his  behavior,  nor 
does  he  think  that  there  Is  any  other  Korean 
with  better  Judgment.  These  are  qualities 
often  found  In  rulers,  but  such  rulers  are 
unlikely  to  last  long  In  democracies.  Un- 
fortunately, Dr.  Rhee's  obstinate  and 
haughty  attitude  has  become  as  responsible 
for  the  rioting  as  the  electoral  Irregularities 
which  were  Its  ostensible  cause. 

Dr.  Rhee  also  paid  no  attention,  or  too 
little,  to  the  extraordinary  public  Inter- 
ventions on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
bluntly  requesting  him  to  put  his  house  In 
order.  Some  critics  say  that  this  country 
made  a  mistake  In  not  exercising  much 
greater  control  over  the  South  Korean  Gov- 
ernment since  we  subsidized  Its  economy  and 
protected  Its  territory.  But  that  would  have 
meant  making  a  satellite  out  of  South 
Korea  In  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
a  satellite  out  of  Bulgaria,  for  example.  It 
would  have  been  most  unwise.  It  would 
have  been  Impossible. 

Nevertheless.  Dr  Rhee's  behavior  Is  ob- 
viously embarrassing  to  us.  It  Is  not  only 
that  the  tumult  may  Invite  the  Communists 
In  North  Korea  to  attempt  a  new  adventure — 
a  dangerotis  enough  possibility  What  Is 
happening  in  South  Korea  damages  the  pres- 
tige of  American  democracy  in  all  minds, 
especially  In  the  minds  of  those  we  want 
most  to  value  it. 

Let  us  at  least  hoi>e  that  the  worst  of  the 
Korean  crisis  Is  past  and  that  the  political 
recovery  of  the  Korean  Government  Is  about 
to  begin. 

(Prom   the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,   1960] 
RxrvoLunoN  in  Kokxa 

In  a  particularly  poignant  tragedy  fcwr  all 
concerned.  South  Korea,  created  under 
United  Nations  auspices  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic state.  Is  now  In  the  throes  of  a  full- 
fledged  revolution  which  seems  to  be  top- 
pling the  regime  of  President  Rhee  and  is 
leaving  the  country  for  the  moment  without 
effective  government  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinued Communist  menace  from  the  North 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  upheaval,  which 
began  with  student  demonstrations  that 
soon  grew  Into  mass  riots  In  the  cities,  cost- 
ing more  than  150  lives  and  Injiirles  to  1,000, 
President  Rhee  has  offered  to  resign  "If  the 
people  desire  It."  But  control  of  events  Is 
already  being  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  both 


the  rioters  and  by  the  National  Assembly 
where  a  bipartisan  majority,  bowing  to  pres- 
sure from  the  street,  has  called  for  his  Imme- 
diate resignation,  for  restoration  of  parlia- 
mentary cabinet  government  and  for  new 
elections,  both  presidential  and  parliamen- 
tary. 

Fortunately,  except  for  Communist  agita- 
tors attempting  to  give  the  riots  tin  antl- 
Amerlcan  direction,  the  great  majority  of  all 
the  oppoaltlon  and  revolutionary  elements 
aad  leaders  remains  strongly  antl-Commu- 
njst  and  pro-American.  This  gives  hope  that 
OBt  of  the  present  travail  a  new  regime  may 
b«  born  firmly  dedicated  to  freedom  and 
democracy.  But  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
Is  clearly  demonstrated  by  two  facts:  The 
united  Nations  forces,  principally  56.000 
American  troop*,  which  guard  South  Korea 
against  a  new  Communist  attack,  have  been 
put  on  a  24-hour  alert,  and  the  United  States 
has  held  an  extraordinary  meeting  with  the 
15  other  allied  nations  that  Joined  In  repel- 
ling the  previous  Communist  Invasion. 

The  revolution  Is  the  outcome  of  develop- 
ments tor  which  President  Rhee  but  also  the 
rabelUng  opposition  and  the  United  States 
must  each  accept  a  share  of  responsibility 
President  Rhee  has  long  been  a  p<ipular  Idol 
a«  the  "George  Washington"  of  his  country 
But  with  advancing  age  he  allowed  a  large 
degree  of  misrule,  corruption,  and  police 
brutality  climaxed  by  the  rigging  of  the 
March  15  election  that  sparked  the  revolt 
Whether  the  respxinslble  and  openly  func- 
tioning opposition  really  exhausted  all  peace- 
ful ways  to  change  before  Joining  the  rioters 
Uopen  to  question.  In  any  case  the  success 
ot  the  revolt  was  assured  when  the  United 
States,  though  releasing  Korean  troops  from 
tbe  United  Nations  command  to  enforce 
marti;il  law  In  a  vain  effort  to  restore  order, 
also  published  such  severe  strictures  on 
President  Rhee's  rule  and  such  urgent  de- 
mands for  reform  as  to  undermine  his  au- 
thority and  appear  to  side  with  the  revo- 
lutionaries 

Under  the  circumstances  It  Is  dlfflcult  to 
see  what  other  course  the  United  States 
could  have  followed.  But  this  intervention 
has  not  only  brought  hypocritical  charges  of 
Interference  from  the  Communists  but  has 
also  caused  misgivings  among  our  allle«  In 
A»la,  where  Japan,  for  Instance.  Is  confronted 
with  riotous  student  demonstrations  against 
tUe  mutual  security  i>act  with  us  The  only 
arallable  solution  now  Is  obviously  a  rapid 
completion  of  the  necessary  changes  urged 
by  the  American  authorities,  and  It  must  be 
hoped  that  all  Korean  patriots  will  Join  In 
bringing  them  about  before  catastrophe 
oTerwhelms  them  all. 


(from  the  New  York  Times,  Apr  28.  1960] 
KoRiA  Arrni  Stngman  Rhek 

After  weeks  of  revolutionary  violence  that 
oterthrew  P*re8ldent  Rhee,  South  Korea  Is 
now  trying  to  put  a  halt  to  further  revolu- 
tlcn,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  and  to 
establish  a  new  government  that  will  assure 
nutlonal  unity  and  freedom  and  democracy 

It  Is  trying  to  do  so  under  an  acting  Presi- 
dent, Huh  Chung,  an  Independent  former 
Premier  once  dismissed  by  President  Rhee  but 
recalled  by  him  only  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
sflnlor  cabinet  post  of  Foreign  Minister  in 
etldent  anticipation  that  he  might  become 
Mr.  Rhee's  Immediate  successor  But  It  Is 
also  trying  to  do  so  under  the  watchful  eyes 
o|  North  Korean  Communists  who  seek  to 
continue  the  revolution  In  their  direction 
with  charges  that  Mr.  Rhee's  resignation  Ls 
only  a  maneuver  of  the  American  Imperial- 
ists and  that  only  a  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Korea  can  solve  the  crisis 

In  this  situation,  and  also  because  the 
hated  police  are  powerless,  Mr  Huh  continues 
to  rule  under  martial  law.  pending  establish- 
ment of  a  caretaker  cabinet  But  in  his 
first  pronouncement  after  taking  power  he 
also  gave  p>romlse  of  a  better  day  by  pledging 


himself  to  restore  constitutional  government, 
to  introduce  political  reforms  that  would, 
among  other  things,  take  the  police  out  of 
politics  and  stop  waste  In  American  aid,  to 
call  new  elections  within  the  constitutional 
limit  of  3  months,  and  to  seek  to  Improve 
relatioiis  with  the  United  States  and  with 
Japan 

In  that  effort  he  can  be  assured  f)f  Ameri- 
can sympathy  and  support  His  request  to 
President  Elsenhower  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plan  of  visiting  Korea  In  June  has  Imme- 
diately been  accepted  by  the  latter,  who  also 
deplored  the  resort  to  violence  and  paid  high 
tribute  to  Mr.  Rhee  despite  his  old  age  mis- 
takes. 

If  there  Is  one  doubtful  point  in  the  new 
regime's  reform  program  It  Is  the  plnn  to 
abolish  presidential  government  on  the 
American  model  and  to  return  to  parlia- 
mentary government  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  only  a  figurehead  and  the  cabinet  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  Parliament.  That 
system  may  work  under  the  British  two-party 
system,  but  it  has  brought  only  governmental 
InstabiUtv  and  chaos  to  countries  with  less 
developed  party  traditions  or  a  multiplicity 
of  parties,  such  as  Korea  had  In  the  past,  with 
the  result  that  It  has  often  been  replaced 
by  military  dictatorship,  or  by  a  presidential 
regime,  as  In  France  The  first  function  of 
government  is  to  govern,  and  any  govern- 
ment incapable  of  doing  so  will  not  long 
endure 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr  28. 

19601 

Amebican  Polict  Turns  a  Cosnxx 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  democratic  process  in  South  Korea 
can  be  one  of  the  great  turning  points  of  the 
p>o8twar  era.  For  a  decade  and  a  half,  It  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  recruit  and 
support  a  gre.'it  variety  of  regimes  of  special 
privilege  and  semldlctatorshlp  across  the 
world.  In  order  to  contain  communism 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cold  war  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  had  little  other  choice  If 
the  West  was  to  deny  to  Stalin  the  progres- 
sive victories  It  permitted  to  Hitler.  It  wa« 
necessary  to  throw  up  emergency  defenses 
all    around    the    Communist -bloc    perimeter 

This  system  of  containment,  crude  and 
hastily  Improvised,  succeeded  In  holding  the 
line  against  Moscow  and  Peking  But  It  was 
achieved  at  an  Increasingly  heavy  political 
cast  as  the  years  passed  and  the  sense  o( 
emergency  abated. 

Around  the  arc  from  South  Korea  to  Tur- 
key domestic  political  repression  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  In  countries  where 
the  United  States  trained,  supplied,  and  paid 
for  armies  equipped  police  and  financed 
regimes.  The  various  forms  of  corruption 
which  flourish  in  an  emergency  situation 
with  heavy  inflow  of  money  and  goods  from 
the  outside,  ranging  from  economic  to  polit- 
ical and  social  corruption,  were  quite  natvir- 
aJly  blamed  on  the  United  States  whether 
Justifiably  or  not. 

The  rising  political  opposition,  which  was 
bound  to  assert  Itself  as  time  passed  and 
"repressive  measures."  in  the  Hert  ?r  phrase 
Increased,  found  Itself  staring  up  the  business 
end  of  American  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  regimes  Facing  riot  weapons  and 
tanks  from  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of 
the  security  forces,  they  became  naturally 
enough,  steadily  mf)re  anti-American. 

Lately,  however,  there  have  been  quiet  but 
accumulating  signs  that  Secretary  Herter  is 
prepared  to  let  support  for  the  peoples  of 
other  countries,  and  the  regimes  which  most 
broadly  and  effectively  aid  their  peoples,  be- 
come the  discreet  but  primary  aim  of  Amer 
ican  policy  If  this  be  called  Interference, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  Is  already  Involved  to  the  hilt  In  most 
of  these  countries  The  only  sensible  ques- 
tion Is  one  of  using  the  Involvement  to  sup- 
port American  Ideals  openly  and  honorably. 
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rather  than  to  have  American  resources 
utilized  by  repressive  regimes  to  keep  them- 
selves Indefinitely  In  power. 

It  took  courage  for  Mr.  Herter  to  act  as  he 
did  when  the  youth  of  Korea  rose  against 
v.hat  everyone — young  and  adult  alike.  In 
Korea  and  In  Asia  generally— knew  was  a 
poUUcally  corrupt  situation.  The  pessimists 
always  argue  that  the  alternative  to  strong- 
arm  rule  is  communism.  It  Is  extremely 
imix>rtant.  therefore,  that  Korea  stabilize 
Itself  and  prove  the  critics  wrong. 

American  words  and  actions  In  this  case 
will  ring  magnificently  across  Asia  and  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

Thlt  Is  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  has  helped  loosen  the  hold  of  a  dic- 
tatorship which  It  wpis  chiefly  responsible  for 
keeping  In  power  under  the  doctrine  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  Happily  Washington  has 
recognized  that  security  lies  more  In  the 
integrity  of  peoples  and  their  fight  for  free- 
dom than  in  regimes  which  keep  their  people 
on  the  far  side  of  the  police.  The  United 
States  still  needs  strength  but  preferably 
quiet  strength,  and  a  voice  which  speaks  with 
the  power  of  American  ideals 

fFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr.  28 
1960) 

Our  Korean  Headache 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
If  there  Is  any  criticism  to  be  made  of  the 
State  Department  in  Its  dealings  with  South 
Korea,  It  Is  that  It  might  well  have  acted 
sooner.  Fur  years  Kore;\  has  been  .an  Amer- 
ican headache.  Dr  Rhee  has  played  the 
despot  and  has  carried  on  a  regime  which 
made  a  mean  joke  of  the  bloody  struggle  we 
waged  to  save  South  Korea  for  democracy 
and  liberty.  In  his  relations  with  Japan 
and  with  his  powerful  neighbors  in  East  Asia 
he  has  been  an  Irresponsible  nuisance.  With 
his  war  mongerlng  he  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  nuisance  had  we  not  kept  a  close 
watch  on  him. 

After  the  brazen  theft  of  the  elections  In 
March  his  dictatorship  which  we  had  Jutt 
managed  to  tolerate,  became  intolerable 
For  after  the  violence  and  dishonesty  of  Uie 
elections,  rebellion  broke  out  all  over  South 
Korea.  His  government  had  lost  the  final 
excuse  by  which  dictatorships  can  be  Justi- 
fied— that  they  are  able  to  govern. 

In  all  probability,  the  United  State*  could 
not  have  saved  Dr.  Rhee  had  It  wanted  to  do 
that.  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  wanted  to  s.ive  him.  In  taking  Its 
stand  against  Dr  Rhee  and  for  a  new  deal, 
the  State  Department  acknowledged  the  In- 
escapable responsibility  of  the  United  State.-; 
It  is  that  we  are  involved  In  Korea  and  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  cf  a  stable 
and  a  reasonably  liberal  regime.  It  was  an 
honest  and  a  healthy  thing  to  Intervene 
openly.  For  the  open  Intervention  Is  a  pub- 
lic acknowledgement  of  the  real  situation, 
which  Is  that  the  South  Korean  state  wa.s 
created  by  American  arms,  is  protected  bv 
American  power,  and  Is  maintained  by  Amer 
Ican  subsidies 

All  the  world  knows  this  and,  therefore. 
all  the  world  holds  the  United  States  a<- 
countable  for  the  behavior  of  the  South 
Korean  Government.  There  Is  no  way  In 
which  we  could  protect  and  support  South 
Korea  and.  at  the  same  time,  act  as  If  it 
were  an  Independent  country,  like,  for  ex- 
ample, Switzerland  or  Denmark.  The  critics 
of  Uie  State  Department's  Intervention  can- 
not have  It  both  ways.  They  must  not  ask 
us  to  underwrite  South  Korea  and.  at  the 
same  time,  demand  that  we  leave  It  entirely 
alone. 

It  would  suit  most  of  us  In  America  much 
better  if  we  could  leave  Korea  alone.  If  we 
did  not  have  to  Intervene.  If  we  did  not  have 
to  take  a  part  In  overthrowing  a  govenunent, 
if  we  did  not  have  to  worry  about  Its  suc- 
cessor.    But    the   only   alternative    to    doing 
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these  disagreeable  things  Is  to  withdraw 
from  South  Korea,  and  to  stand  aside,  and 
to  let  it  be  sucked  into  the  orbit  of  Red 
China. 

As  we  have  no  Intention  of  allowing  South 
Korea  to  become  a  Chinese  satellite,  as 
South  Korea  Is  quite  Incapable  of  maintain- 
ing Its  own  Independence  and  its  own  lib- 
erty. It  must  continue  to  be — not  to  use  the 
word   "satellite" — our   client   and   our   ward. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi,  without  the  time  consumed  on 
the  call  being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  only  that  I  may 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is 
the  Gruening  amendment  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cha- 
vez in  the  chair ) .  Yes;  that  is  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ments numbered  3  and  4 

T?ie  yea-^:  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  1  minuti?  to 
me? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  want  the 
Reorh  to  be  clawed  at  this  point  with- 
out, indicatine  my  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  re.strictive  I  have  ever 
seen.  Obviou.sly.  it  would  completely  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
mutual  security  program  if  it  were 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Congress 
and  secure  a  separate  authorization  for 
every  project  related  to  the  activities 
mentioned  in  the  Gruening  amendment 
where  the  initial  cost  was  $1  million  or 
more. 

I  shall  have  ."something  further  to  say 
on  Monday,  under  the  agreement,  when 
we  will  have  5  minutes  on  a  side,  unless 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  wishes  to  take  the 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  talking  about  the  Gruening 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee 
considered  this  matter  twice,  last  year 
and  this  year,  i  think  it  was  unani- 
mously, or  at  least  by  a  very  substantial 
vote,  rejected.  I  certainly  shall  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  want  the 
Record  to  be  closed  at  this  point  today 
without  indicating  my  own  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  too,  am  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President,  I  understand  that  several 


Senators  desire  to  make  insertions  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  fur- 
ther, simply  to  permit  me  to  close  the 
record  on  this  amendment,  yielding  back 
the  remaining  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
G^TJENiNG  in  the  chair).  The  Chair, 
SI-  -aking  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska,' 
yields  back  the  remaining  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  yield  back  the 
time  in  opposition,  under  the  rule,  which 
means  that  there  will  be  5  minutes 
allotted  to  each  side  before  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  this  amendment  on  Mondav 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senators  who  wish  to  make  in- 
sertions in  the  Record,  and  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the 
morning  hour,  may  be  permitted  to  do  so 
at  this  time,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


JUDICIAL  SUPERGOVERNMENT  AND 
STATES  RIGHTS 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  was  estab- 
lished by  a  Constitution  whose  provi- 
sions look  to  "an  indestructible  union 
compo.sed  of  indestructible  States."  One 
of  the  most  profoimd  students  of  consti- 
tutional law  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Honorable  Everett  C.  McKeage,  who  has 
had  a  most  distinguL-^hed  career  as  a 
practicing  la^^^er  and  superior  court 
judge  in  California,  and  who  is  currently 
serving  as  president  of  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

The  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  for 
September  24,  1959,  contained  a  mo.st 
significant  article  entitled  "Judicial 
Supergovemment  and  States  Rights.' 
which  was  written  by  Judge  McKeage 
and  merits  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  America 
we  have  known  and  loved.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  immediately  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
by  Judge  McKeage  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

JtJDICIAL    Sl7PEEGOVE£J<»CrNT    AND    STATES 

Rights 
(By  the  H -norable  Everett  C.  McKeape,  presi- 
dent. California  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion) 

"The  preserv.-ition  of  the  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the  Un- 
ion and  the  maintenance  of  the  National 
Government "  (Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  Texas  v.  White  (7 
Wall  700,  725,  19  L.  ed.  227,  237),  decided  In 
1869.  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  w,ir 
and  arising  out  of  that  conflict). 

Preliminarily.  I  desire  to  state  that  this 
article  is  written  in  the  author's  personal 
capacity,  and  any  opinion  expressed  herein 
la  his  own  and  is  not  to  be  luiderstood  as 
necessarily  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
State  agency  with  which  he  Is  affiliated  or 
the  opinion  of  any  member  thereof. 
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So  that  the  reader  may  understand  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  author  of 
this  article,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  not 
an  admirer  of  the  concentratlonlst  govern- 
mental philosophy  of  John  Marshall  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  I  still  believe,  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  the 
axioms  of  a  free  society.  Time  has  not  dis- 
proven  Jefferson's  statement  that  a  truly 
consolidated  government  would  constitute 
the  greatest  of  all  tyrannies,  and  that  a 
heavy  government  Is  easy  for  the  governors 
but  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people; 
nor  has  time  dlsproven  the  wladom  of  his 
statement  that  asserted  good  motives  and 
Intentions  of  public  ofBcials  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  that  public  ofBclals  should  be 
bOTind  down  by  the  chains  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Old-faahloned  It  may  be;  neverthe- 
less, I  am  still  attached  to  the  principles 
embodied  In  the  9th  and  10th  amendments 
to  the  Federal   Constitution. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  John  Mar- 
shall, prior  to  his  becoming  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
subscribed  to  the  Jeffersonlan  philosophy 
that  courts  are  Incompetent  to  declare  act* 
of  the  legislature  unconstitutional 

Marshall  so  contended  £ls  counsel  for  the 
defendant  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Ware  v. 
Hylton  (3  Dallas  108.  311,  1  L.  ed.  5«8.  573). 
which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
prior  to  his  becoming  a  member  thereof. 

Our  political  history  teaches  us  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  U  a  government  of 
delegated  powers  and  that  the  functions  of 
that  Government  have  been  separated  into 
three  coordinate  branches  or  departments. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Constitution 
so  intended.  The  debates  In  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention  clecu-Iy  Indicate 
that  to  b«  the  fact.  However,  time  and  cir- 
cumstance have  radically  changed  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  definitely  Intended  to 
create  and  did  actually  create. 

OKAOUAL  AXBOGATION  OF  POWKKS 

Over  the  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
gradually  become  a  supergovernment  and 
has  undertaken  to  tell  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Oovernment  what 
they  may  or  may  not  do.  Gradually  and 
imperceptibly — like  the  building  of  a  coral 
reef — that  Court  has  taken  unto  itself  super- 
vision over  the  two  other  coordinate 
branches  of  government.  Including  the 
State  governments,  and  now  exercises,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  observed  with  regard  to 
Judges  in  general,  the  royal  prerogative  of 
choice.  If  this  Is  not  the  destnictlon  of 
equality.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  siich 
equality  could  be  destroyed. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  Into  literature  of 
any  kind  other  than  that  constituted  by  the 
dissenting  opinions  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  know  that  the  decisions  of 
that  Court  constitute  the  personal  Judicial 
views  of  the  members  thereof,  based  up>on 
their  wisdom,  unwisdom,  predilections,  social 
viewpoints,  and  human  natures.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  in  several  diasenting  opinions, 
pointed  that  fact  out  as  have  several  other 
members  of  that  Coxirt. 

JUDICIAL    LAWMAKING 

In  the  Baldwin  case  (281  U.S.  586.  595.  596, 
74  L  ed  1056,  1061  >.  Holmes  said  that  there 
appeared  no  limit  but  the  sky  to  the  action 
of  the  Court  In  striking  down  State  laws 
which  happen  to  app>ear  to  a  majority  of  the 
Court  as.  for  any  reason,  undesirable 

He  expressed  a  similar  view  In  the  Lochner 
case  I  198  U.S.  45.  74.  49  L.  ed.  937,  949 1.  In 
the  Springer  case  (277  US  189.  209-212,  72  L 
ed  845,  852-854),  Holmes  pointed  out  that, 
In  fact,  the  Court  legislates  when  It  deter- 
mines which  of  two  competing  public  policies 
shall  prevail. 

That  a  legislative  decision  Is  a  political 
one  can  hardly  be  denied.     TTierefnre.  when 


the  Supreme  Court  legislates  It  makes  a 
poUitlcal  decision. 

Blmdlar  criticism  was  offered  by  Btr.  Justice 
Black,  as  to  the  personal  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  coloring  their  decisions.  In 
the  Adamson  case  (332  U.S.  46,  68-92,  91 
L.  ed.  1903,  1917-30) .  concurred  in  by  Justices 
DQuglas  and  Murphy. 

This  dissent  is  commended  to  all  those  In- 
terested in  this  vital  subject. 

At  this  point,  I  desire  to  confess  an  error 
wl>ich  I  committed  in  an  twidress  on  section 
13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  wherein 
I  stated  that  Holmes  had  characterized  the 
supreme  Court  as  a  continuing  constitu- 
tional convention.  What  he  did  say,  along 
with  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  the  Burns  Bak- 
ing Co.  case  (264  U.S.  504,  517-534,  68  L  ed. 
818.  828-836),  was  that  the  action  by  the 
Court  constituted  "an  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  a  superlegislature — not  the  performance 
of  the  constitutional  function  of  Judicial  re- 
view "  This  Is  even  more  startling  than  the 
"continuing  constitutional  convention"  con- 
cept which  actually  was  put  forward  by 
James  M.  Beck  (not  Holmes),  an  acknowl- 
e<|ged  authority  on  constitutional  law  and 
a  r  jrmer  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
SQates. 

These  critical  dissents  by  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  charging  that  Court  with 
violating  the  Judicial  rule  against  a  court 
legislating  could  be  multiplied  many  fold. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  Its  action,  has  seen  fit  to  legislate 
In  fields  where  the  Congress  has  deliberately 
refused  to  enter.  We  have  seen  that  Court 
Imputing  to  the  Congress  Intentions  which 
the  Congress  never  entertained. 

NO    COURT    IS    IWTALLIBLi: 

The  author  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
spineless  philosophy  that  courts  can  do  no 
wtong.  I  believe  that  courts  can  break  the 
law  Just  as  easily  and  as  often  as  can  the 
exiecutlve  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. The  only  difference  Is  that,  as 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SCBtes,  there  Is  no  one  above  that  agency  of 
Government  to  say,  in  an  effective  way,  that 
It  Is  wrong.  Impeachment  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  Is  wholly  unsulted  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

What  is  really  needed  Is  Impeachment  of 
the  decisions  of  the  US    Supreme  Court 

Cardinal  Richelieu  stated  that  all  power 
corrupts  and  that  absolute  power  absolutely 
corrupts  and  breeds  Irresponsibility.  Can 
any  candid  man  doubt  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment who  has  read  and  understood  history? 

By  quoting  Cardinal  Richelieu  I  do  not 
imply  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  been 
or  is  now  corrupt  as  that  term  Is  generally 
understood.  What  I  do  Imply  Is  that  the 
exercise  of  absolute  power  tends  to  corrupt 
and  distort  a  public  official's  point  of  view, 
discrimination,  and  discretion  and  tends  to 
dUable  him  from  giving  that  type  of  respon- 
8ll»le  public  service  which  the  citizens  of  a 
fr»e  society  are  entitled  to  expect. 

INVASION    or    STATES     RIGHTS 

History  reveals  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
set  the  pattern  for  the  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  several  States  and,  although  followed 
in  that  course  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Court 
has  been  more  responsible  for  the  breach  In 
the  dike  than  the  two  other  Federal  branches 
put  together. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Shreve- 
port  cases  (234  U.S.  342.  58  L.  ed.  1341). 
waich  established  the  unitary  rule  that  the 
Faderal  authority  could  complsteiy  occupy 
th(B  field  of  commerce.  Including  both  Inter- 
state and  Intrastate  commerce.  The  Found- 
ing Ftithers  must  have  turned  In  their  graves 
wUen  that  decision  was  handed  down  In  1914 
by  the  Court.  This  Federal  pre-emption 
process  has  accelerated  In  pace  since  that 
decision,  until  now  the  rights  of  the  several 
States — whatever   mp.y   be    left — are   enjoyed 


at  the  sufferance  of  the  Supreme  Court.  So, 
I  assert  that  the  dream  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  ours  would  be  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men  has  vanished  like  the 
snows  of  yesteryear  in  the  crucible  of  Judicial 
supergovernment . 

This,  for  the  reason  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  depend  upon  the 
individual  and  changing  views  of  Its  mem- 
bers who  may  come  and  go  upon  Its  bench. 


DECISIONS  MODirr  constitution 

The  Supreme  Court  states  It  to  be  a  rule 
of  law  that  Its  decisions  Interpreting  the 
Federal  Constitution  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  even  though  It  be  a  decision 
overruling  many  prior  decisions  of  that  Court 
which  were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
until  overruled.  Thus,  good  constitutional 
law  today  becomes  heresy  tomorrow  because 
the  Court  has  changed  its  mind,  even  though 
by  a  divided  vote. 

Volumes  oould  be  written  on  this  particu- 
lar stibJecT.  but  space  will  not  permit.  How- 
ever, the  author  invites  those  Interested  to 
rend  The  Supreme  Court  In  the  American 
System  of  Government,"  by  the  late  Mr  Jus- 
tice Jack.son,  Associate  Justice  of  the  8\i- 
preme  Court,  and  "The  Bill  of  Rights."  by 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  retired  chief  Judge 
of  the  U  S  Court  of  Appeals. 

These  two  Wfjrks.  based  upon  long  Judi- 
cial experience,  will  convince  any  candid 
mind,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  its  decisions,  does  change,  in  fact, 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution  Just 
as  though  that  Constitution  had  been 
amended  by  Inserting  new  language  therein. 
Which  renders  somewhat  strained  and  old- 
fashioned  the  language  of  the  Court  In  the 
relatively  recent  case  (decided  March  26, 
1956)  of  Vllman  v  UnUed  States  (350  US. 
422.  428.  100  L    ed    511,  519),  which  reads: 

"Nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution except  through  the  amendatory 
process  Nothing  old  can  be  taken  out  with- 
out the  same  process" 

Contrary  to  the  ancient  federalist  doctrine 
that  a  good  Judge  expands  his  Jurisdiction, 
I  believe  that  an  able  Judge  exercises  wise 
restraint  to  keep  within  his  Jurisdiction; 
that  type  of  restraint  which  all  great  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  teachers  have  said  is 
the  mark  of  wisdom. 

EXAMPLE    OF    USURPING    STATE    AlTTHORTrT 

An  outstanding  and  relatively  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  striking  down  of  State  authority 
by  the  Supreme  Court  ( involving  the  State 
of  California)  Is  reflected  In  the  case  of  Calt- 
fornta  Fublic  Utilitiei  Commifsion  v  United 
States  (355  US  534,  23  PVR  .  3d  552.  L  ed. 
2d  470),  which  was  decided  March  3,  1958 
The  action  of  the  Court  affirmed  the  decision 
of  a  three-Judge  statutory  US  district  court 
for  the  northern  district  of  California,  ren- 
dered April  30.  1956  (14  PUR  8d  300.  141 
F  Supp  168)  The  Court  divided  8  3.  Mr 
Justice  Douglas  delivering  the  prevailing 
opinion  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivering 
a  dissenting  opinion  which  was  concurred  In 
by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr    Justice  Burton. 

Here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  Individual 
viewpoint  Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  A  reading  of  these 
two  opinions  places  this  subject  In  bold  re- 
lief On  the  same  day.  as  pointed  out  by 
the  dissenting  opinion,  the  court  rendered 
another  decision  (Detroit  v.  Murray  Co'-p. 
(355  US  489.  495.  2  L  ed  2d  441.  460)) 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this 
article,  cannot  be  reconciled  on  principle 
with  the  decision  Invalidating  the  California 
statute 

The  Issue  In''  dved  In  this  case  wa.s  whethur 
or  not  the  State  of  California  had  authority 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  property  carriers  as 
applied  to  the  Intrastate  transportation  of 
property  of  the  United  States  Several  sub- 
sidiary Issues  arose  but  the  Issue  stated  was 
the  focal  and  all-Important  one. 
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The  statutory  VS.  dUtrlct  court  deter- 
mined that  Issue  In  the  negative  and  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed. 

A  reading  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  dissenting  opinion 
IS  moflt  enlightening.  These  opinions  are 
relatively  brief  and  should  be  read  by  stu- 
dents of  the  subject   here  discussed 

The  opinion  of  the  district  court  was  based 
upon  an  argument  in  terrorem.  which  Is  the 
usual  position  taken  when  courts  seek  to 
strike  down  the  action  of  a  State  on  the 
ground  that  it  invades  Federal  authority. 
In  other  words,  the  exercise  of  State  au- 
thority would  create  chaos  and  confusion 
and  retard  the  military  and  security  effort. 
In  attempting  to  dUUn^uish  the  Penn 
Dairies  case  (which  was  indistinguishable, 
in  my  opinion/,  the  lower  court  constitu- 
tionally contrasted  a  hydrogen  bomb  to  a 
milk  can,  In  order  to  underscore  tbr-  Jiwtl- 
ncatlon  for  Its  holding,  and  relied  (appar- 
ently exclvislvely )  upon  claimed  security  and 
military  reasons  for  striking  down  the  state 
sUtute,  but  wound  up  by  Invalidating  the 
btatute  as  applied  to  any  and  all  property  of 
the  United  Sutes,  whether  hydrogen  bombs, 
grtjcerles,  or  toothpaste  The  court  made  no 
distinction  as  to  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  There  can  be  no 
dcubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
lower  court  upon  the  broad  grounds  stated 
The  following  quotation  from  the  opinion 
of  the  lower  court  Is  most  Interesting 

"In  a  dictatorship,  the  warlords  do  not 
even  demand — much  less  requests— authority 
to  negotiate  with  private  parties  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  war  needs  Autocrats  take  what 
they  want 

■  It  la  therefore  a  heartening  spectacle,  In 
a  constitutional  democracy,  to  see  a  group  of 
military  men,  speaking  for  the  s<jverelgn  It- 
self, appear  in  a  civil  court  to  plead  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  their  constitutional 
functions  by  being  permitted  to  contract 
freely  with  privately  owned  carriers  to  sup- 
ply the  Governments  transportation  needs 
"But  this  very  subordination  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  civil  power — fundamental  In  every 
true  democracy — Itself  Imposes  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility upon  civil  courts  We  dare  not. 
In  good  conscience  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statue,  deny  relief  to  such 
a  suitor  when  it  proves  to  our  satisfaction 
that  such  denial  would  hamper  the  national 
defense  '■ 

The  temper  of  this  language  has  a  strange 
ring  to  It  I  had  supposed  that  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  military  ofBcers  would 
render  themselves  responsive  to  the  civil  au- 
thority, in  light  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple that  the  military  is  subordinate  to  the 
civil  authority  in  thU  and  all  other  free  gov- 
ernments, and  that  such  ofBcers  are  due  no 
compliment  for  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
land  The  author  spent  his  late  teens  and 
early  twenties  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  and.  at  no  time,  was  he  ever 
taught  by  the  military  authorities  that  a 
soldier  was  to  be  complimented  for  recogniz- 
ing this  fundamental  principle  of  our  Oov- 
ernment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  .spe- 
cifically taught  to  respect  It. 

The  opinion  of  the  lower  court  is  most  In- 
teresting and  Is  well  wwth  reading,  al- 
though somewhat  lengthy. 

STATE  AUTHORITY  IN  REGULATION  BANISHED 

While  the  decision  In  the  public  utilities 
commission  case,  adverted  to  herein,  con- 
cerned only  transportation  rates.  In  light  of 
the  tenor  and  temper  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  the  same  rule  would  be  extended 
to  all  utility  rates,  gas,  electric,  telephone, 
water,  and  warehouses.  The  three  Justices 
who  dissented  expressed  such  to  be  their 
view  In  my  opinion,  the  decision  In  ques- 
tion has  driven  State  authority  from  the 
field  of  regulation,  as  applied  to  services  and 
commodities  furnished  to  the  United  States; 


that  is.  If  the  rule  announced  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would  not 
be  unusual,  however,  for  that  Court  to  refuse 
to  follow  the  rule  In  a  subsequent  case,  If 
past  history  of  that  Court  s  action  Is  a  guide. 

JUDICIAL  RESTRAINT  NEEDED 

There  may  be  some  who  see  virtue  In  hav- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  act  as  It  has  acted 
but  such  a  policy  inevitably  leads  to  consoli- 
dation of  all  power  at  the  top  While  there 
should  be  reasonable  flexibility  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  Is  sub- 
mitted that  the  Constitution  should  not  be- 
come chameleonic  and  take  on  the  coloring 
of  the  personal  philosophy  of  each  transient 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  free 
government  is  not  the  most  efficient  as  com- 
pared to  a  totalitarian  one  The  diffusion 
of  powers  among  the  people  Is  the  outstand- 
ing quality  of  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  Ineffl- 
clency  which  Inheres  in  the  wide  distribution 
of  powers  within  the  body  politic  is  a  merit 
In  itself  for  which  we  are  willing  to  pay.  We 
do  not  need  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  all  matters  appealed  to  that  Court,  except 
to  dismiss  many  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 
Surely  the  people  or  their  legislative  repre- 
sentatives should  be  permitted  more  latitude 
in  ordering  their  local  affairs  than  they  now 
enjoy. 

More  Judicial  restraint  would  be  very  much 
In  order 

Let  us  examine  the  process  by  which  the 
decisions  are  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
First,  the  members  of  the  Court  decide  that 
the  Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter it  matters  not  what  It  may  be.  It  takes 
the  position  that  its  decision,  in  this  regard. 
Is  flnal  and  beyond  review  by  any  other 
agency  of  Oovernment.  This  Is  an  assertion 
of  absolute  power  unrestrained  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  Second.  It  decides  the  Issues 
which  It  alone  determines  are  presented  and 
It  takes  the  position  that  Its  decision  on  the 
iRsues  is  flnal  and  binding  upon  all  other 
branches  of  government,  even  to  the  point 
of  (.declaring  null  and  void  the  deliberate 
acts  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Oovernment. 

As  heretofore  pointed  out,  the  Court  con- 
tends that  its  varying  and  contradictory 
deculons  Interpreting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Thus,  the  position  of  the  Court  is  that  It 
is  absolute  and  all  In  all  It  should  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  to  point  out  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jeurkson,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  disagreed  with  such  con- 
tention If  the  Supreme  Cotirt  is  the  final 
authority  of  what  It  may  or  may  not  do  and 
what  the  two  other  coordinate  branches  of 
Oovernment  may  or  may  not  do,  how  can  it 
be  contended  that  it  has  not  constituted 
Itself  a  supergovernment? 

Mr  Justice  Stone,  prior  to  becoming  Chief 
Justice,  stated  in  the  Butler  case  (297  U.S. 
1,  78.  79.  80  L  ed.  477,  495)  that.  While  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  are  sub- 
ject to  restraint  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
at  regular  Intervals,  the  only  check  upon 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  their  own  sense  of 
self-restraint  What  n  commentary  on  free 
government. 

POLITICAL      CONSTITUTIONAL      REVIEW       COUNCIl. 

You  may  ask  me,  "What  is  the  answer  to 
all  this?"  I  reply  that  the  efficient  answer 
to  this  is  a  frankly  political  constitutional 
review  council  with  the  power  to  reverse 
and  overrule  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  wherever  that  Court 
undertakes  to  Interpret  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution or  to  declare  ntill  and  void  acts 
of  the  Congress  or  of  the  State  legislatures 
or   the   acts  of  the  executive  power,  either 


Federal  or  State.  Such  a  procedure  would 
provide  an  automatic  appeal  to  this  council 
from  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  tak- 
ing the  action  referred  to. 

Such  council  would  be  drawn  from  the 
branches  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 

It  Is  contended  that  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  council  would  constitute  a  salutary 
restraining  Influence  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  and  would  result  In  preventing  many 
of  these  decisions  rendered  by  that  Court 
undertaking  to  declare  null  and  void  acts  of 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  Government  both  Federal  and  State.  The 
existence  of  such  a  council  would  Inctilcate 
a  sense  of  wise  Judicial  restraint  where  it 
now  appears  to  be  absent. 

The  mere  presence  of  a  reviewing  au- 
thority would  cause  the  members  of  the 
Court  to  exercise  more  mature  Judicial  dis- 
cretion than  is  now  the  case  where  they  are 
free  to  roam  in  a  world  all  their  own.  At  all 
events,  the  people  would  have  a  frankly 
political  council  to  exercise  Jxirlsdictlon  over 
what  are  frankly  political  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  sense  of  governmental 
polity  and  admitted  to  be  such  by  manv 
members  thereof. 

History  proves  that  public  opinion  has 
not  been  elScaclous  In  retarding  this  march 
toward  centralization  of  all  power  In  the 
Federal  authority.  If  this  march  Is  to  be 
reversed,  constitutional  action  is  necessarv 
Relatively  speaking,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  any  less  in  need  of 
paramount  authority  over  it  than  any  other 
agency  of  Oovernment.  In  the  large  sense, 
it  Is  a  political  agency  of  Oovemment  as  are 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  I 
have  never  entertained  the  thought  that  the 
members  of  the  Court  are  more  Intelligent, 
patriotic,  or  possessed  of  greater  Integrltv 
than  other  public  officials.  The  memBers 
of  the  Court  are  men  possessed  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  usual  frailties  and  shortcomings 
of  human  nature  and  the  elevation  to  the 
bench  of  that,  or  any  other  court,  does  not 
change  human  nature. 

My  parting  thought  Is:  In  a  free  society, 
the  constitutional  charter  should  be  con- 
strued always  in  favor  of  a  wide  diffusion  of 
power  among  the  people  and  against  con- 
solidation of  power  In  the  national  authority. 
Please  remember  that  few  men  are  without 
the  dictator  and  indispensable  man  complex. 
to  some  degree,  although  they  will  honestly 
deny  such  aspiration  or  tendency.  There- 
fore, it  behooves  free  men  to  resolve  all 
silences,  omissions,  presumptions,  inferences, 
and  doubts  arising  from  national  charters  In 
favor  of  local  autonomy,  otherwise  con- 
solidation and  concentration  of  authority  at 
the  top  will  ineluctably  follow  as  night  the 
day. 

What  the  people  of  this  Nation  need  Is  to 
talk  less  and  act  more  in  behalf  of  a  move- 
ment to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
specifically  >*Titlng  into  that  document  the 
spirit  which  the  Pounding  Fathers  breathed 
Into  it.  largely  by  Implication,  hoping  with 
James  Russell  Lowell  that  this  spirit  would 
find  lodgment  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  followed  In  their  footsteps  The 
Fathers  were  possessed  of  that  robust  qual- 
ity of  free  men.  but  their  descendants  have 
faltered  and  equivocated. 

These  gaps  in  the  Constitution  should  be 
closed  by  unmistakable  amendatory  lan- 
guage, based  upon  experience,  and  so  plainly 
worded  that  no  consoUdatlonlst,  however, 
sincere,  might  misconstrue  the  meaning  of 
free  government.  This,  to  the  end  that 
there  be  Indelibly  enshrined  in  our  Federal 
charter  the  wisdom  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
epitomized  by  these  Immortal  words: 

"In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more 
be  heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
ConstltuUon." 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  reBumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  3058)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  was  understood 
that  my  time  cm  my  amendment  would 
begin  as  of  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit,  and  send  to 
the  desk,  an  amendment  which  is  identi- 
fied as  "4-28-60— D."  I  caU  up  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Leoisij^tive  Clkrk.  On  page  20. 
between  lines  21  and  22,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(d)  In  Mction  610,  which  relates  to  pur- 
chaoca  ot  oommodltla*.  strike  out  the  third 
■«ntenc«  and  substituts  the  following: 
"Funds  made  avaUable  under  chj^ter  n  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  commodity  outside  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  65 
per  osntum  at  such  funds  from  and  after 
tbs  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960  may  be  used  for  Jhe  pro- 
curement of  a  commodity  outside  the  United 
States  if  ths  President  deteimlnes  that  such 
procurement  will  not  result  in  adverse  effects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor 
surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization 
base,  or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United 
States  in  its  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic 
advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly 
procurement  abroad,  except  that  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  rate  of  em- 
ployment in  an  industry  producing  a  com- 
modity is  depressed,  none  of  such  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  such 
commodity  outside  the  United  States." 

Redesignate  subsections  (d)  to  (1)  Inclu- 
sive, as  (e>  to  (J),  respectively. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  30 
minutes  on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  in  1946  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  asked  to  initiate 
a  program  to  help  Great  Britain  rejuve- 
nate itself  economically  from  the  rav- 
ages of  World  War  n.  We  were  asked 
in  that  year  to  lend  Great  Britain 
$3,750  million.  The  purpose  of  this  loan 
was  to  bolster  the  economy  of  that  na- 
tion and  help  Great  Britain  restore  its 
position  in  world  trade,  and  to  meet  its 
financial  obligations  at  home. 

On  May  2.  1946.  I  made  an  extended 
speech  to  the  Senate  on  this  proposed 
loan,  which  was,  of  course,  the  fore- 
runner of  Marshall  plan  aid,  which  sub- 
sequently became  foreign  aid,  and  which 
IS  now  referred  to  under  the  smoke- 
screen title  of  mutual  security. 

A  loan  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate 
piece  of  business,  but  when  we  got  into 
the  history  of  loans  to  foreign  countries 
it  was  revealed  that  "loans"  was  just 
another  expression  for  "giveaways." 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
time  when  the  request  for  the  $3,750 
million  loan  to  Great  Britain  was  made. 


foreign  countries  still  owed  the  United 
Stfttes,  as  of  July  1.  1945.  $14,791,340,307 
in  World  War  I  debts,  of  which  a  large 
portion  was  owed  to  us  by  Great  Britain. 
Every  nation  in  the  world  which  had 
owed  us  these  funds  from  World  War  I, 
except  Finland,  was  in  default  with  us 
at  the  outset  of  World  War  n. 

At  the  same  time  France  had  In  Wash- 
ington an  emissary  who  was  seeking  a 
$2»/2  billion  loan.  China  was  asking  for 
a  Huge  loan.  Russia  was  seeking  $1  billion, 
and  other  countries  were  making  apy- 
prt)aches  for  money.  Estimates  in  1945 
placed  requests  being  made  of  us  at  $15 
billion.    That  was  15  years  ago 

During  World  War  II.  we  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  untold  billions  of  dollars 
in  goods  and  materials.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  true  picture  of  just  what  the 
tme  value  of  the  goods  we  sent  overseas 
during  World  War  n  amounted  to.  I 
know  we  sold  Great  Britain  $8,500  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods  left  over  at  the  end 
of  W^orld  War  II ;  we  sold  them  for  $650.- 
000,  or  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  addi- 
tion, we  canceled  World  War  I  debts,  and 
cainceled  every  obligation  for  that  coun- 
try, amounting  to  approximately  $32  bil- 
lion. In  return,  we  lent  them  the  $3,750 
million  they  were  seeking  at  that  time 
To  this.  I  objected. 

In  1946,  when  I  spoke  against  the  loan 
to  Great  Britain  and  loans  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  when  I  spolce  against  marking 
ofl  the  war  surplus  goods  at  10  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  when  I  spoke  against 
wiping  off  the  slate  the  debts  of  World 
War  I.  I  warned  that  we  were  being 
spendthrifts.  I  could  see  further  into  the 
future  than  the  spendthrift  angle,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  once  we  got  into  the 
h9bit  of  giving  away  money  to  foreign 
countrii^,  for  whatever  good  purpose,  we 
would  never  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
habit.  All  of  us  know  that  if  a  child  is 
given  a  stick  of  candy,  he  does  not  want 
to  give  it  up. 

One  loan  led  to  another,  and  these  led 
to  gifts  and  grants,  and  to  what  we  now 
call  mutual  security. 

In  1946,  I  warned  the  Senate  that 
these  loans,  gifts,  grants,  and  whatnot 
would  be  used  to  build  up  foreign  indus- 
try and  foreign  agriculture,  which, 
coupled  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  would 
come  back  to  haunt  us  in  later  days.  We 
are  now  in  the  later  days,  because 
AiperiCiin  industry  and  American  labor 
and  American  fanners  are  suffering  from 
foreign  competition  in  all  fields,  as  they 
have  never  suffered  before. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  Unitod 
States  has  competition  from  abroad 
captured  so  many  foreign  and  domestic 
market?  which  once  belonged  to  Ameri- 
can business,  American  labor,  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Our  gifts,  grants,  and 
loans  have  built  up  mountains  of  in- 
dustrial might  that  now  surround  us; 
and  yet  we  still  have  "statesmen" — and 
I  use  the  word  "statesmen"  in  quota- 
tion marks — who  want  to  heap  more 
UFion  tliose  mountains  and  further  con- 
fine America's  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  FYesident.  there  are  a  few  facts  of 
llfiB  which  should  be  heeded  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time. 

In  1957  we  imported  from  foreign 
countries  a  modest  l^io  million  tons  of 
stftel-mlll  products.     By  1959  Imports  of 


such  products  had  quadrupled  to  4*'io 
million  tons. 

In  reverse  order,  in  1957  American 
steel  mills  exported  b^o  million  tons  of 
steel-mill  products,  and  by  1959  these 
exports  had  dropped  to  I'lo  million  ton^i. 

This  is  practically  a  decrease  of  ex- 
ports equal  to  an  increase  of  imports. 
So.  in  fact,  during  that  3-year  period, 
American  steel  mills  lost  markets  for 
8' 10  million  tons  of  steel  products.  This 
amounted  to  approximately  11  percent  of 
our  1959  raw  steel  production,  because  it 
takes  10  million  tons  of  steel  ingots  to 
equal  7  million  tons  of  finished  steel. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  as  an  example  In  1959, 
625,000  foreign-built  passenger  cars  were 
imported  into  the  United  States.  That 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion automobiles  over  the  number  im- 
ported in  1955.  At  the  same  time,  only 
115,000  American  cars  were  exported  in 
1959 — which  was  more  than  a  50-percent 
drop  In  the  number  of  American  cars  that 
were  exported  in  1955.  We  lost  that  pro- 
duction to  foreign  competition.  We  lost 
that  producton  to  foreign  industries  that 
benefited  from  American  loans,  gifts,  and 
grants.  I  see  no  mutual  security  in  such 
stark  figure.^  which  reflect  the  decline  of 
American  industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  economy. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  portrays  more 
vividly  than  does  the  automobile  indus- 
try the  changing  balance  of  trade  which 
is  placing  America  in  an  unfavorable 
trade  position 

For  example,  in  1952.  the  United  States 
imported  from  Prance  145  new  automo- 
biles, at  a  cost  of  $243,439.  By  1953.  the 
latest  year  for  which  these  figures  are 
available,  we  imported  from  France 
89,481  new  cars,  at  a  cost  of  $86,119,510. 

In  1952  the  United  States  imported 
31,243  new  cars  from  Great  Britain,  at  a 
cost  of  $41,071,595.  By  1958.  we  were 
importing  153,597  new  cars  from  Great 
Britain,  at  a  cost  of  $194,072,216. 

In  the  case  of  West  Germany,  m  1952 
we  imported  1.341  new  cars  at  a  cost  of 
$2,142,081.  But  by  1958  we  were  Import- 
ing 134,610  new  automobiles,  at  a  cost  of 
$145,974,098. 

Mr  President,  so  it  goes  throughout  the 
world,  throughout  every  industry,  and 
throughout  every  commodity.  Imports 
to  the  United  States  have  been  growing, 
growing,  growing,  ever  since  the  foreign- 
aid  program  was  conceived. 

Now  let  us  look  at  exports  of  US  auto- 
mobiles abroad.  In  1952  the  United 
States  exported  1.330  new  cars  to  Prance. 
for  a  net  income  of  $3,035,353.  In  1958 
our  exports  of  new  cars  to  France  had 
diminished  to  971.  realizing  us  an  Inflow 
of  $2,692,984. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  iu  1952 
we  exported  224  new  cars  to  that  country, 
realizing  a  cash  return  of  $429,220.  In 
1955  our  exports  of  new  cars  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  700,  realizing  us 
$1,533,890.  By  1958,  our  exports  to  that 
country  had  dropped  to  329  new  cars, 
bringing  into  this  country  only  $892,832. 
This  is  hardly  enough  volume  in  trade  to 
keep  one  automobile  dealer  in  America 
in  business. 

In  the  case  of  West  Germany,  we  ex- 
ported to  that  country  in  1955,  983  new 
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cars,  bringing  in  $1,927,405  By  1958,  our 
exports  to  West  Germany  had  diminished 
to  333  cars,  for  a  total  sales  value  of 
$893,320 

Here  is  another  interesting  import 
item :  sewing  mtxhines. 

Mr  Presiden-.,  I  point  out  that  we 
manufacture  serving  machines  in  South 
Carolina. 

In  1949  the  United  States  imported 
37.800  sewing  machines.  In  1950  imports 
had  quadrupled  lo  153.000  units;  and  last 
year  we  imported  1,229.400  sewing  ma- 
chines— more  than  half  a  million  of  these 
machines  coming  from  Japan — all  of 
them  coming  from  nations  which  have 
benefited  from  our  so-called  mutual  secu- 
rity  "giveaway"  program. 

Is  it  not  fooliih  to  give  to  pc-opk-  who 
are  taking  away  the  trade  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States? 

Mr  President,  Western  European  ma- 
chine tool  buildiTs  are  underselling  do- 
mestic builders  of  comparable  supplies 
by  30  percent.  This  is  after  production 
costs,  shipment  costs,  freight  costs,  in- 
surance, and  tariffs. 

This  brings  me  to  another  interesting 
point.  While  the  United  States  hai  been 
lowering  tariffs  to  make  it  easy  for  for- 
eign countries  to  come  into  our  country 
with  their  manufactured  goods,  foreign 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
increasingly  building  up  tariff  walls  to 
keep  American  goods  out  of  those 
countries. 

If  the  original  purpose  of  foreign  aid 
was  to  help  for<?ign  countries  recover 
from  the  war  and  restore  them  into  the 
family  of  nations  in  the  international 
economy,  then  thf  job  has  been  done,  and 
more  than  done. 

Mr  President.  I  charge  the  job  has 
been  too  well  done,  because  we  have  not 
only  restored  them  to  a  so-called  rightful 
place  or  position  but  we  have  done  so 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  now  far  ex- 
ceed our  own  Nation  in  many  areas. 

There  is  a  storv  told  which  appeared 
In  the  publication  Steel  in  1959  entitled 
The  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Taxes." 
The  stoi-y  was  rei-old  in  a  brief  fa,shion 
by  Walter  J.  Campbell,  editor  of  Steel 
magazine,  this  April  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Sabcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations.  I  now  quote  this  story 
as  it  was  told  to  that  committee: 

An  American  steelmaker  bid  on  a  contract 
for  ship  plates  for  'he  Navy.  The  American 
producer  was  underold  by  a  foreign  producer 
by  S37.000  The  foreign  steelmaker  got  the 
contract 

The  American  steelmaker  felt  a  little 
frustrated  He  asked  his  accountant*  and 
tax  experts  to  tigurt  out  how  much  the  com- 
pany and  Its  emplcyees  would  have  paid  In 
additional  Federal  Income  Uxes  had  the 
American  received  tie  contract  and  processed 
the  plates. 

The  tax  experts  cune  up  vrith  this  ariswer. 
The  company  and  Its  employees  would  have 
paid  In  direct  Income  taxes  $67,000  addi- 
tional had  the  American  company  received 
the  contract. 

So  the  American  (lovernment  saved  $37,000 
In  purchase  price.  But  It  lost  $67,000  in  di- 
rect Income  taxes.  Indicating  a  net  loss  to 
the  Government  of  $30,000. 

That  is  not  co  anting  all  the  money 
that  would  be  put  into  circulation  and 
the  taxes  that  wjuld  be  paid  on  that 
money  time  and  tme  and  time  again. 


Mr.  President,  is  this  mutual  security? 
Is  this  what  Senators  are  going  to  vote 
to  do  here  today  in  approving  more  for- 
eign aid? 

The  phrase  is  trite,  but  it  was  never  so 
true:  "You  are  going  to  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg." 

If  I  were  a  foreign  government  doing 
business,  as  well  as  they  are  doing  today, 
I  would  have  a  lobbyist  in  Washington 
asking  Congress  to  cut  out  foreign  aid 
because,  if  the  balance  of  trade  continues 
to  be  so  out  of  balance,  to  the  disfavor 
of  the  United  States,  then  this  country 
IS  going  to  go  broke,  internationally 
speaking,  and  the  source  of  cash  dollars 
to  purchase  goods  on  the  international 
market  will  vanish  into  thin  air. 

We  can  go  broke  internationally  with- 
out going  broke  nationally.  Senators 
should  remember.  We  can  reach  a  point 
where  we  carmot  sell  our  goods  to  other 
nations  because  we  have  built  them  up 
so  much  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  competition  of  other  countries.  That 
is  what  we  are  facing  today.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  that  fact. 
We  are  continuing  to  give  away  money 
to  build  up  other  nations,  and  to  put 
them  upon  a  higher  pedestal  In  the 
future. 

Most  nations  of  Western  Elurope  are 
realizing  national  budgets  which  are  In 
the  black,  while  we  still  owe  billions  and 
billions  and  biUlons  for  every  variety  of 
international  welfare  program  that  has 
been  tried  since  World  War  I. 

We  have  gone  Into  debt.  We  have  had 
to  raise  our  debt  ceiling  during  the  pres- 
ent Republican  administration  $30  bil- 
lion. That  Is  what  we  have  given  to  for- 
eign countries.  It  almost  balances  off 
dollar  for  dollar.  Every  time  we  give 
away  money  we  go  Into  the  red. 

Pew  people  realize  that  foreign  claims 
on  U.S.  gold  for  the  first  time  in  history 
exceeded  the  gold  we  have  in  stock. 
Liquid  assets  of  foreigners  held  in  the 
United  States  readily  convertible  into 
claims  on  U.S.  gold  at  the  end  of  last 
year  were  In  excess  of  $23  billion,  while 
our  gold  stock  remained  at  approxi- 
mately $19.5  biUlon. 

That  Is  something  to  think  about. 
Our  Treasury  Is  worried  about  it.  I  was 
called  upon  the  other  day,  and  they 
talked  with  me  They  do  not  say  we 
should  cut  out  foreign  aid,  for  that  is 
not  one  of  their  programs,  but  they  want 
to  cut  other  appropriations,  lliey  want 
to  raise  taxes.  We  still  have  In  effect 
the  taxes  which  were  Imposed  during 
the  wartime.  We  cannot  cut  them  when 
we  aie  running  in  the  red. 

As  world  trade  goe.s  more  and  more 
out  of  balance  against  the  favor  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  expect  the  picture 
to  continue  to  reverse.  The  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  American  gold  position  has  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  of  downward  trend 
insistently  ever  since  the  Marshall  plan 
came  into  existence  in  1948.  Everyone 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that. 

In  1949  total  foreign  short-term  assets 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $9,757 
million,  while  U.S.  gold  holdings  at  year's 
end  amounted  to  $24,563  million.  Each 
succeeding  year  thereafter  through  1958, 
foreign  short-term  assets  increased  by, 
roughly.  $1  billion  a  year,  while  U.S.  gold 
holdings  dropped  In  varying  amounts  to 


$20,582  milhon  in  1958.  In  1959.  of 
course,  foreign  short-term  assets  jumped 
by  $4  Va  billion,  placing  us  for  the  the  first 
time  in  a  position  of  foreign  claims 
exceeding  our  gold  stock. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  year  the 
standing  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national finance  and  foreign  competition 
as  a  result  of  several  notable  develop- 
ments, became  unmistakably  clear.  Al- 
ready in  1958  we  had  suffered  a  deficit 
of  $3.4  billion  In  our  total  or  overall  for- 
eign account.  Then  in  1959  this  was  not 
only  repeated  but  surpassed.  It  rose  to 
$3.7  bilhon.  In  the  2  years  of  1958  and 
1959  the  United  States  fell  behind  by  $7 
billion  in  its  financial  position  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  balance  of  gold  in  Port  Knox 
dropped  to  $19.4  billion  because  of  the 
outflow  of  some  $3.5  billion  in  gold  In 
the  past  2  years.  Of  course,  a  $19.4  bil- 
lion stock  of  gold  does  not  sound  so  bad 
since  only  $12  billion  are  required  as  the 
legal  gold  reserve  for  our  currency. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  foreign 
claimants  could  pull  out  more  than  $16 
billion  of  this  gold  from  Port  Knox 
should  the  claimants  become  so  minded. 
Neither  you  nor  I  could  draw  a  single 
dollar  In  gold  out  of  those  vaults,  but 
foreign  claimants  have  the  legal  right  to 
do  so.  Should  a  run  on  our  gold  de- 
velop and  should  all  these  foreign  claims 
be  exercised,  we  would  have  something 
like  $3  billion  in  gold  left  to  back  our 
currency,  when  we  must  have  $12  billion 
This  would  be  about  $9  billion  less  than 
the   legal   reserve   requirement. 

This  is  not  a  very  comfortable  situa- 
tion for  this  country.  Of  course,  no  one 
now  expects  a  run  on  our  gold;  but  if 
trends  continue  in  the  same  direction  as 
in  the  past  10  years  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  withdrawals  of  gold  will  re- 
sume and  get  up  a  head  of  steam.  With 
the  exception  of  the  single  year  of  1957. 
we  have  run  an  annual  deficit  of  a  billion 
dollars  or  more  In  our  foreign  account 
every  year  In  the  past  10  years.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  huge  backlog 
of  claims  on  war  gold  was  built  up.  Yet 
the  press  and  the  economists  continued 
to  talk  about  the  "dollar  gap."  Only  in 
1959  when  the  deficit  continued  at  the 
high  rate  of  1958  did  the  administration 
begin  to  take  heed. 

They  are  taking  heed  now,  but  not 
along  this  particular  line  I  am  talking 
about  They  are  still  giving  away  money 
and  building  up  the  economies  of  foreign 
nations,  which  are  ceasing  to  purchase 
from  us. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  defi- 
cit. One  is  our  foreign  aid;  another,  our 
foreigrn  investments.  Yet  another  is  our 
foreign  military  expenditures,  and  a 
fourth  is  the  great  increase  in  imports 
of  recent  years.  Tourist  expenditures 
abroad  also  contribute  to  the  deficit.  In 
1959  our  imports  of  $15.3  billion  were 
over  $2  billion  higher  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  including  1957,  the  previous 
high.  Our  exports  are  down  some  20 
percent  from  their  1957  peak.  In  1959 
our  exports  just  held  their  own  com- 
pared with  1958.  Imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  up  nearly  20  percent. 

Imports  from  Japan  in  1959  were 
about   50   percent  above  those  of   1958 
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We  became  a  net  importer  from  Japan 
for  the  nrst  time  since  the  war.  Imports 
from  Europe  roae  about  40  percent  in 
1959  over  1968.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  we  became  a  net  Importer 
from  F"g'*"*<  Always  in  the  past,  back 
to  the  Civil  War.  we  sold  more  to  Eng- 
land than  we  imported.  In  1969  o\ir 
trade  balance  with  both  England  and 
Japan  reversed  ItaeU  against  us.  Most 
of  these  goods  were  finished  manufac- 
tures that  compete  heavily  with  the  out- 
put of  our  own  manufactures  in  our 
home  market  Japanese  textiles  have 
already  visited  havoc  on  our  textile  In- 
dustry- Now  textiles  are  also  coming 
heavily  from  Hong  Kong  and  other 
countries. 

BCr.  Pr«ald«nt,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  this  country  will  be  able  to  reverse 
the  unfavorable  balance  in  the  near  fu- 
tur*.  President  Eisenhower  has  sent  a 
mMsaffs  to  Congress  urging  increased 
efforts  to  expand  our  exports,  including 
loosened  credit  arrangements.  Under 
•ooretary  of  State  Douilas  X>illon  has 
urg«d  other  oountrtet  to  rtmove  restrio- 
ttons  aialnit  our  exports.  Other  ooun- 
trtet have  also  been  advised  that  we  ex- 
peel  them  to  shoulder  a  part  of  our 
eeonomle  aid  to  underdeveloped  eoun- 
tries. 

The  PRBBIDIMO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ocas 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator's  time  on  tlie 
bill  has  expired.  Does  he  yield  himself 
additional  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wlU  take  some  time  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  all  very  well;  but 
how  soon  will  any  of  these  efforts  bear 
fruit? 

I  do  not  readily  see  how  we  can  expect 
to  Increase  our  exports  when  we  are  as 
much  overpriced  in  relation  to  other 
countries  as  aU  the  evidence  indicates. 
In  the  case  of  raw  cotton  we  are  over- 
priced by  8  CMits  a  pound  or  about  35 
percent  compared  with  the  world  mar- 
ket. In  the  case  of  wheat  the  domestic 
price  is  some  60  to  65  cents  per  bushel 
above  the  world  price.  This  Is  also  In  the 
neighborhood  of  36  percent. 

Look  around  elsewhere.  On  Oovem- 
ment  supi^  proposals  we  find  foreign 
bidders  underbidding  domestic  manufac- 
turers from  20  to  40  percent. 

That  we  will  have  difficulty  in  expand- 
ing our  exports  because  of  high  produc- 
tion costs  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
contention  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  obtained  by  In- 
dia, for  example,  would  fall  short  by  40 
percent  in  purchasing  pomw  if  spent  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  spending 
them  in  the  rast  of  the  worM. 

Thk  ti  a  oloar  Indtaattoa  of  the  manln 
by  whleh  our  prtott  art  Utom  those  of 
other  oountrieo.  The  Washtegton  Post 
lh«r«(ore  onposed  the  rtqulromont  thai 
ttM  Divolopmtnl  Loan  Puad  ahould  be 
«iai  IB  thk  eouBlrr :  bm  la  M  dotni  was 
foroid  lo  aarm  wImI  mnnj  toonomlMi 
and  iBlonalloMaiHi  havo  dtbM :  tvaiM- 
ly,  that  IB  rtlallcB  lo  ttio  tow-wut  owm- 
trlea  of  ifat  world  wt  ar«  o«t-prleod  on 
abroad  from. 


How,  then,  are  we  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports sufficiently  to  offset  the  deficit  and 
to  pay  off  the  enormous  claims  against 
our  gold?  If  the  wages  of  other  coun- 
tries remain  as  low  in  comparison  with 
the  wages  paid  In  this  country  it  must 
ht  clear  that  with  the  advantage  of 
gtowlng  mechanization  abroad  and  the 
Installution  of  modem  machinery,  we 
cannot  hope  to  compete  more  success - 
fxllly  tlian  now.  In  the  past  12  years  we 
have  shipped  abroad  over  130  billion  In 
up-to-date  machinery  and  equipment. 
Much  of  this  moved  under  foreign  aid 
at  public  expense.  This  added  to  our 
tax  burden  and  was  subtracted  from  the 
tux  burden  overseas  to  the  extent  that 
oilier  countries  did  not  have  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  reequlpplnu 
their  plants  and  mills. 

While  foreign  wagw  have  Increased, 
they  hwe  not  kept  up  with  the  Increane 
m  productivity  brought  about  by  the 
tflchno  logical  advancement.  Therefore 
aihce  productivity  advanced  much  ttinirr 
m  many  Industries  abroad  than  here,  be- 
cause new  machinery  In.^talled  there 
imant  replacing  backward  production 
with  modern  production,  foreliin  manu- 
faeturert  increased  their  competitive  ad- 
vantagtv  There  is  no  present  prospect 
that  foreign  labor  unions  can  cloee  the 
gap.  V>orelgn  labor  doM  not  have  the 
bgrtalivlng  power  of  unions  In  this  coun- 
try. While  foreign  wages  may  continue 
to  go  up,  so  win  wages  In  this  country 

Let  us  suppose  that  Japanese  wages 
should  double  In  the  next  2  years.  They 
might  go  from  20  or  25  cents  an  hour  to 
59  cents.  That  would  be  a  100  percent 
increase;  but  the  wages  would  still  be 
far  t>elow  ours.  Here  a  10  percent  wage 
IncreasR  would  be  equal  to  a  100  percent 
Increase  in  Japan.  An  Increase  of  25 
ptrcent  here  would  be  equal  to  a  100  per- 
cent Increase  In  wages  In  a  number  of 
European  countries. 

Who  believes  that  wages  in  Japan  will 
rl£e  100  percent  while  wages  go  up  only 
10  percent  here ;  or  that  European  wages 
will  rise  100  percent  while  they  go  up 
only  25  percent  here? 

Yet  some  such  ratio  of  increase  would 
be  necessary  to  make  up  some  of  the  gap 
that  separates  our  wage  costs  from  those 
of  other  countries.  They  are  using  our 
mpney  to  compete  with  us.  In  the  fu- 
ture the  wages  abroad  would  have  to  rise 
still  more  rapidly  than  ours  If  their  costs 
are  to  come  within  reach  of  ours  so  that 
we  could  compete  successfully.  This  is 
the  case  because  foreign  productivity  is 
sot  to  rise  faster  than  ours.  Every  time 
we  ship  modern  machinery  abroad  we 
contribute  to  this  narrowing  of  our  pro- 
ductivity lead.  Every  time  we  conduct 
foreign  productivity  teams  through  our 
fnotorles  we  do  the  same  thing  In  the 
past  recent  years  we  have  led  upward  of 
8.000  suoh  Uama  from  abroad  through 
oar  factories  and  taught  them  modern 
mi^nagement  methods. 

Now  after  some  li  years  of  this  we  are 
«<rprlBed  lo  find  that  we  have  sviooeeded 
in  raising  produoUvlDr  abroad  in  oom- 
p«rlaon  lo  ours,  lo  the  point  thai  we  oan 
bo  outsold  al  will  In  alaaosl  any  part  of 
U)«  world.  Why  wt  aliould  be  surprised 
U  a  mytltry.  ilnot  Ihal  was  txaotly  what 
wt  sal  OttI  lo  do.    BfldonUy  wt  are 


astounded  over  our  success,  and  what  we 
have  accomplished  by  our  giveaway  pro- 
grams. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue 
to  go  down  that  road.  There  has  been 
disappointment  over  the  slow  progress  of 
productivity  In  this  country.  This  Is  re- 
ported to  be  at  the  rate  of  2'^  or  3  per- 
cent per  year.  Of  course.  If  we  could 
Import  machinery  that  is  far  beyond  ours 
In  point  of  automation  and  output  per 
man-hour  and,  not  having  to  develop 
such  machinery  ourselves,  could  obtain 
a  large  part  of  It  v/lthout  even  having  to 
pay  for  It  and  get  free  Instruction  on  how 
to  Install  and  operate  It.  as  our  competi- 
tors have  been  able  to  get  modern  ma- 
chinery from  u.H.  I  am  sure  that  we  could 
run  our  percentage  of  annual  growing 
productivity  far  above  the  present  rate 
of  2' J  or  3  percent. 

As  matters  stand  we  have  no  such  pos- 
siblllty  anywhere  In  view  Other  coun- 
tries have  been  able  to  draw  on  us  and 
get  nur  moit  modern  developments.  By 
substituting  advanced  machinery  for 
backward  machinery  or  for  bon\bed-oul 
equipment,  other  Industrial  oountrlea 
were  able  In  many  li\stanoe«  no  doubt  to 
double  or  triple  their  productivity  per 
man-hour.  Yet  their  wages  made  no 
such  forward  leap. 

The  f\ituiT  does  not  hold  much  hope 
that  the  situation  will  change  In  our 
favor  It  will  get  worse  Europe  Is  set- 
ting up  a  mass  market  They  will  get 
the  advantages  of  mass  production. 
Other  Industrial  countries  have  inventive 
genius  no  less  than  we.  They  have 
highly  skilled  mechanical  workers:  and 
soon  they  need  no  longer  look  to  us  for 
modern  machinery.  They  can  Invent, 
develop,  and  produce  their  own.  Our 
technological  monopoly  or  near  monop- 
oly Is  gone.  Mrs.  President;  but  will  we 
have  our  wage  lead? 

Already  many  of  our  industries,  scores 
or  even  hundreds  of  them,  are  entering 
Into  production  abroad.  They  take  the 
money  from  the  United  States  and  go 
over  there  and  invest  it  In  foreign  coim- 
tries.  We  cannot  blame  them  11  they 
want  to  make  money.  They  either  estab- 
lish outright  branches,  or  they  buy  into 
foreign  concerns  or  set  up  subsidiaries  or 
license  foreign  manufacturers  to  use  our 
patents  and  processes.  Why?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  they  can  enjoy  lower 
wages  abroad  and  save  their  export  mar- 
kets. They  may  open  up  In  Europe  and 
manufacture  there  Instead  of  shipping 
from  here  over  there.  This  will  reduce 
our  exports.  Then  in  some  cases  they 
will  ship  to  South  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  from  Europe  rather  than  from  the 
United  SUtes.  Again,  this  wlU  reduce 
our  exports.  In  yet  other  instances  they 
will  ship  back  to  the  United  States,  as 
witness  the  automobile  imports  that 
come  from  Ford.  QeiMral  Motors,  and 
other  Amerloan  oompanles  in  Europe.  II 
Is  estimated  that  about  il  percent  of  the 
total  aulomobUe  imports  of  OM.OOO  oars 
in  IMO  wtrt  gtneraltd  by  Amtriean  In- 
veslments  in  lurope,  TTtt  samt  thing 
has  (otten  under  way  with  oflKM  maohln- 
ery.  typewrlltrs.  oalouialint  maohlnts, 
and  so  forth;  and  also  Iraelora,  sewlnc 
maohlnts  and  oil. 

Whtrt  do  wt  i^and.  Mr,  Presktontt 
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Shall  we  autociate  in  order  to  reduce 
unit  costs  of  producUon?  We  are  auto- 
mating now.  Sotae  textile  mills  nm  with 
few  people  in  i.ttenrtance.  Industries 
such  as  steel,  aitomobiles.  and  others 
are  replacing  workup  with  machines,  but 
other  countries  lam  do  the  same  thing 
and  are  doing  it. 

Meanwhile,  wllle  modem  machmery 
throws  people  out  of  work  we  have  nearly 
a  million  new  workers  coming  forward 
for  employment  each  year  in  the  United 
Stales. 

Automation  Is  jxpected  to  lower  pnces 
and  lower  prloee  iire  supposed  to  increase 
sales  and  the  increased  sales  volume  is 
supposed  to  creiite  new  jobs  in  the 
end  automation  makes  more  Jobs,  it  is 
jiaid.  than  it  des.roys;  and  in  the  long 
run  this  Is  undoubtedly  true.  If  how- 
ever, other  coumrles  capturt-  an  ever- 
increa.iln«  share  of  our  home  market 
this  rxj>ected  expw\sion  In  jobs  will  not 
tskf  place  We  will  be  driven  into  a 
njirrower  sector  (f  our  own  home  mar- 
kri  in  industry  after  Industry  The  pres- 
.out-e  will  be  relvniieas  and  will  choke  us 
owl  of  mai\y  indvsthee— unices  we  take 
Jiejvi  lo  do  somethlns  about  it:  und  it  is 
not  too  early  to  start,  InJeed.  it  Is  al- 
1  rady  very  late 

In  many  produeu  Impoiu  have alrcadv 
raptured  10.  20.  SO,  40  percent  and  even 
over  50  piTcent  of  our  market  in  10  vrarn' 
t;mp  New  penetrations  are  being  made 
pvrry  month  Industries  that  were  not 
previously  greatl)  affected,  including 
even  the  mass  pro<luctlon  Industries,  are 
now  coming  undei  the  hammer.  Steel, 
electronics.  ofBce  i«qulpment.  tile,  brass 
products,  cotton  and  wool  garments. 
shoes,  athletic  goods,  lamb  and  mutton! 
beef,  shrimp,  and  nany  other  items  are 
experiencing  sharp  rises  in  import  com- 
pt'tiUon.  There  will  soon  be  hardly  an 
industry  in  this  country  that  will  not  feel 
the  chill  of  low-cost  import  competition. 
Some  of  the  oldtiniers.  such  as  pottery, 
glassware,  hats  and  millinery,  fisheries! 
lead  and  zinc,  copper,  oil,  wool,  plywood, 
and  others  will  con;,lnue  to  feci  the  pres- 
sure and  can  also  expect  it  to  rise. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in 
the  face  of  these  developments  in  recent 
years,  and  after  having  mishandled  our 
tariff  structure  by  80  percent  on  the 
average  In  the  past  25  years,  we  sliould 
be  Boing  into  another  tariff-cutting  con- 
ference this  fall.  pri>pai-ed  to  reduce  tar- 
iffs another  20  percent  on  thousands  of 
items. 

This  la  absolutely  senseless  in  view 
of  the  spot  in  ahich  we  already  find  our- 
selves. The  last  thing  we  need  Is  a  fur- 
ther lowering  of  oir  UrifT.  That  may 
sound  a  little  peculiar,  coming  from  the 
South,  but  we  ha^e  worked  ourselves 
into  It  here  U)  Ameilca.  Right  now  we 
should  bo  doing  all  within  our  power  to 
o'unterael  Uio  fon'es  that  will  over- 
^  iK'lm  us  If  we  simply  stand  sUll, 

Whtti  did  the  wsrlorn  and  Impov- 
nuhed  pouivlrlos  of  Kui>ope  do  when 
<i><\v  fumtd  thems«lv<>«  at  a  disadvantage 
>>^  lite  face  of  the  dollar  and  vmder  the 
pressure  of  our  exporU?  Did  they  sit 
>aiy  by  and  see  their  markeU  forever 
lo»i  to  them?  No,  They  put  into  effect 
«^  vei7  rigid  Import  system  by  requiring 
ovT-    see 


unport  licenses  t>efore  goods  could  l>e 
brought  in  from  abroad.  The  tobacco 
growers  know  about  that.  The  cotton 
PTowers  know  about  it.  They  controlled 
all  imports  through  exchange  controls 
and  did  not  buy  $1  worth  of  imports  that 
they  did  not  feel  to  be  best  for  the  coun- 
try. With  our  help  they  got  back  on 
their  feet,  thanks  to  the  protective  de- 
vices they  iiiiUtuted. 

Of  course,  they  called  protectionism 
bad  names  for  our  consumpuon.  !\nd 
praised  free  trade  as  the  best  way  to 
get  along  although  they  practiced  none 
of  it  They  did  get  back  on  their  feet— 
something  they  could  not  have  done  had 
protocijonlsm  or  restriction  of  imports 
betrn  aji  bad  as  they  told  us  1 1  was,  Now 
they  ft IV  relaxing  some  of  these  restrlc- 
lu  iiA  but  they  uro  not  throwing  Uiem  so 
fiu  away  that  they  cannot  pick  them  up 
nunm  very  quickly  if  they  need  Uiem, 

We  should  be  able  to  learn  a  li^on 
from  these  other  countries.  We  should 
guard  our  reserves  and  protect  our  em- 
ployment  and  staiidard  of  living  while 
,\-et  >»^  own  against  con»plete  disruption 
from  abrv.)ad  We  should  insutute  such 
iMuwrt  controls  as  we  need,  product  by 
pixxluct,  after  study  of  tl^e  producing  Ui- 
dustnes;  and  we  aliould  try  lo  stop  the 
drainage  on  our  gold. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  we  halt  a 
part  of  the  drain  on  our  dollars  is  to  re- 
qviiie  that  nioie  of  the  money  that  we 
ad\ance  for  oversea  economic  aid  should 
be  spent  in  this  country.  In  this  way  a 
good  part  of  tlie  funds  we  take  from  the 
taxpayers  would  come  back  to  this  coun- 
try. Not  only  would  this  result  in  a 
smaller  drainage  on  our  dollars  and  thus 
reduce  our  foreign  deficit  by  that  much; 
it  would  increase  employment  in  this 
countiT  and  add  to  the  income  of  domes- 
tic busuiess.  This  in  turn  would  increase 
tax  collections,  and  therefore  would  help 
to  bring  our  budget  more  nearly  into  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  yield 
to  me,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  to  enable  me  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  Uie  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  subsequently  withdraw  it;  and  that 
following  the  withdiawal  of  the  quorum 
call,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  Uic  Chair. 

A  dlstingulsl>ed  former  Senator  and 
former  President  of  the  United  States  is 
In  the  Capitol,  He  always  enjoys  a  visit 
to  the  Senate.  I  have  talked  with  Sen- 
ators on  the  oUier  side  of  the  aisle,  aiid 
It  Is  agreeable  to  them  Uiat  I  suggest 
the  absence  tif  a  quorum  to  notify  Sen- 
ators to  come  to  the  Chamber.  Then  U 
Is  plannfx;  to  have  the  Senate  take  a 
I'ecew  subject  to  Uie  call  of  the  Chair, 

It  is  understood  that  when  the  Senate 
ii>oonvt>ne«,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  be  recognised,  and  that  the 
t4me  uken  for  these  proeeedlngs  wlU  not 
beeharftd  tohlm. 

The  PRK8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  eo  ordered. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  procedeed  to  call 
the  roll. 


f 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senate  wUl  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  coll  of  the  Chair 

Tliereupon,  at  2  o'clock  atul  15  mm- 
utes  p  m  .  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr  Truman  was  eeoorted  to  his  former 
.leat  m  the  Senate,  and  he  was  greeted 
with  proloivsed  applause.  Senators  aiid 
occupanu  of  the  gallerlee  rising 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr  Presi- 
dent.  If  I  may  have  the  attenUon  of  xht 
Senate,  1  sliould  like  to  call  ui  U\*  atten- 
tK^M  of  Uie  Members  of  Uiis  Uxty  that 
we  have  in  the  SeivaU  Chamber  at  UUs 
moment  a  most  dlstlnguialted  guest,  a 
distinguished  form»»r  Senator,  and  a  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  SUtes,  who 
led  this  NaUon  through  one  of  the  most 
t>erilous  periods  in  history,  and  a  man  in 
whom  all  Democrats  Uke  great  pride, 
and  w  horn  all  Americans  are  glad  to  wel- 
come back  to  this  body. 

(Applause.  Senators  rising,] 
Mr.  President.  It  is  customary,  and  I 
hope  that  custom  will  not  be  broken,  for 
the  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  the 
Senate,  and  we  surely  hope  he  will, 
r Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Mansfteld    in    the   chair).    The   Chair 
recog^nizes  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
(Laughter.! 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
certainly  a  compliment  to  me.  and  one 
which  I  highly  appreciate,  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  permit  me  to  come  back  to 
the  floor  and  to  be  at  the  seat  which  I 
occupied  when  I  was  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  10  years. 

I  want  to  say  to  tlie  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority that  my  words  occupied  less  space 
in  the  Record  of  the  U.S.  Senate  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  Senator.  The 
only  times  I  ever  spoke  to  the  Senate 
were  when  I  had  to.  and  when  I  had  a 
report  to  make.  Some  of  the  reports 
were  quite  thick,  so  perhaps  they  might 
have  taken  up  more  space  than  I  think 
they  did  In  the  Rscoso. 

1  am  highly  appreciative  of  this  honor 
I  want  to  say  to  you.  I  served  In  this 
body  for  10  years.  I  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  every  Member  of  this 
body  at  that  Um«>  I  had  the  most  pleas- 
ant period  of  my  whole  life  here  on  tlits 
floor,  Had  I  been  ablo  to  have  my  way 
on  tht>  subject,  I  nev^r  would  have  left 
the  Senate,  and  I  would  give  anythlni  in 
the  world  if  X  were  back  here.  (Ap- 
plause.! 

If  I  wtrt  not  beyond  the  age  of  oonsont, 
I  would  try  to  do  It  again.    ( Laugh Isr,] 
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You  know,  I  waa  50  years  old  when  I 
came  here  In  1935.  You  can  do  your  own 
flgxiring.    I  am  too  old  to  sturt  again. 

Although  I  made  the  announcement 
downtown  yesterday  that  I  had  agreed 
to  run  for  President  again,  because  the 
constitutional  amendment  does  not  ap- 
ply to  me,  when  I  am  90  years  old.  some 
"bird"  who  Is  always  looking  up  details 
wrote  me  a  great  long  letter  and  told  me 
I  could  not  even  do  that  then,  because  it 
is  to  be  an  off  year.  So,  you  see,  I  am 
up  against  it.     [Laughter.] 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
this  privilege.  I  served  here  for  10  years. 
I  have  been  ail  over  this  Chamber.  I 
have  been  m  and  out  of  every  door,  par- 
ticularly this  one  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  sdso  the 
others,  including  the  one  which  goes  to 
the  Marble  Room. 

I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  my  service. 
Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

[Prolonged  applause.  Senators  rising.! 

At  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Mttskik  in 
the  chair ; . 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3058)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  was  very  glad  to  yield 
the  floor  to  former  President  Truman 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
us  today.  We  are  glad  to  have  him  with 
us.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Senators  when 
I  say  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  which  would  require  that 
not  less  than  35  percent  of  all  ICA  funds 
be  spent  in  this  country  for  the  purchase 
of  materials,  equipment,  and  supplies. 
This  is  a  reasonable  requirement  and 
v;ould  give  some  benefits  to  our  own 
economy  from  the  funds  which  are  col- 
lected from  within  it  for  the  benefit  of 
other  coxin tries. 

I  also  want  to  state  the  purchases  are 
about  that  amount  at  the  present  time; 
but  if  the  trend  continues  downward  on 
purchasing  from  the  United  States,  the 
total  will  go  far  below  that  amount. 
This  is  only  a  valve  to  protect  a  little 
bit  from  going  any  further  at  the  present 
time. 

If  it  will  be  objected  that  this  require- 
ment will  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  total  appropriations  because  the 
dollar  will  not  purchase  as  much  here 
as  abroad,  this  will  be  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  we  are,  in- 
deed, at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in 
world  markets.  Let  no  one  who  objects 
on  this  ground  again  arise  to  deny  that 
we  are  priced  out  of  foreign  markets. 

Our  whole  international  competitive 
situation  cries  out  for  a  remedy.  My 
amendment  will  be  one  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
table  showing  the  unfavorable  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  U.S.  gold  stock 
and  foreign  claims  since  1949,  and  ask 
that  this  table  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

VS.  gold  stock  and  foreign  clalnu 


YwfcT 


Total  foreiirn 

short-t«rin 

aafipts  in  tho 

Inltwl 

SUt«B 


$»,  :.">: 

11.71.5 

12.  (we 

13,  .w« 

14.  47ti 

1 .'. «? 

Ifi.  970 

iH.  aiih 

15,  503 

i»,s»r 

>  33, 017 


U.S.  Kokl 
hol<lliur.t. 
year  end 


£M.  V>3 
22.K20 
22,873 
•23.282 
22,001 

21.  na 

21.753 

22.  OSS 
22,857 
2a  582 
19,507 


Ratio  nt 

forclKn 

claims 

to  sold 


39.7 
51.3 
.^9 
SH.i 
M.8 
72  8 
78.0 
8Z8 
81.3 
«Sl2 
U&O 


'  Estimate. 

?!ourCf:  Feileral  Kfs»TM  Board  and  U.S.  Department 
o(  Commerce. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  table  shows  that  the  total  foreign 
short-term  assets  have  been  increasing 
year  by  year  since  1949.  while  the  U.S. 
gold  holdings  have  decreased^  year  by 
3»ear  since  1949. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  a  genius 
to  see  that  the  farther  we  go  down  the 
road  of  foreign  aid,  or,  as  some  call  it. 
mutual  security,  the  farther  down  the 
noad  to  debt  and  ruination  we  drift. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  present  cost 
otf  foreign  aid,  including  interest  on 
money  which  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away,  exceeds  $10  billion  annually. 

In  1946,  to  go  back  to  my  speech  of 
that  year.  I  pointed  out  that  many 
people  in  the  tobacco  trade  had  urged 
me  to  vote  for  the  proposed  loan  to  Great 
Britain  on  grounds  that  Great  Britain 
would  use  some  of  this  money  to  buy 
products  manufactured  from  American 
tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  extending  credit  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing tobacco,  cotton,  farm  products, 
manufactured  articles,  and  other  things 
which  had  source  in  the  United  States: 
but  I  was  opiX)sed  then — and  I  shall 
oppose  now.  as  I  have  for  the  past  15 
years — to  the  giving  away  of  uncon- 
trolled sums  of  money  for  uncontrolled 
purposes. 

There  was  no  guarantee  when  they 
made  the  loan  in  1946  to  Great  Britain 
that  any  of  that  money  would  go  to  pur- 
chase anything  made  in  the  United 
States:  there  was  no  guarantee  in  .sub- 
sequent years  of  very  much  or  any  of  this 
foreign-aid  money  that  followed  being 
.spent  in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was,  in  truth,  foreign  aid.  In  fact, 
to  the  contrary,  much  of  the  money 
which  came  under  the  foreign-aid  title 
was  used  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Afri- 
can areas,  which  now  is  being  grown. 
processed,  sold,  and  manufactured  in 
foreign  markets  to  the  distinct  disad- 
vantage of  the  American  industry  and 
the  tragic  haras.sment  of  our  American 
tobacco  farmers. 

So  much  has  this  foreign  competition 
disturbed  our  export  picture  in  tobacco 


that  we  had  to  pass  special  legislation 
gearing  parity  on  tobacco  crop>s  to  the 
cost  of  production  in  an  effort  to  help 
recapture  some  of  the  foreign  markets 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
taken  the  Senate  floor,  how  many  times 
I  have  appeared  before  congressional 
hearings,  or  how  many  times  I  have  ap- 
peared over  in  the  State  Department  and 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  seeking 
import  quota  relief  for  the  textile  indus- 
tries of  America. 

At  no  time  in  the  past  7  years  has  the 
present  administration  ever  done  any- 
thing to  genuinely  help  protect  Americas 
textile  industry  from  the  ravages  of 
cheap,  unfair,  foreign  competition.  The 
influx  of  foreign  cloth  goods  to  this 
country  has  been  so  great  that  many 
textile  mills  have  been  forced  out  of 
business.  This  is  true  not  only  of  mills 
in  New  England,  but  also  mills  in  my 
own  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  same  picture  is  true  in  the  ply- 
wood industry.  Plants  manufewituring 
plywood  in  South  Carolina  and  in  other 
States  have  been  forced  out  of  business, 
and  people  have  been  put  out  of  work 
because  of  cheap,  foreign  competitive 
products  coming  into  this  country  under 
the  umbrella  of  trade  relations  favor- 
able to  foreign  countries,  and  supported 
by  our  American  dollars  exported  to 
those  foreign  countries  under  the  so- 
called  mutual  security  program. 

A  manufacturer  can  buy  the  wood  in 
the  United  States,  ship  it  to  Japan,  make 
it  into  plywood,  bring  it  back,  and  sell 
it  in  the  United  States  at  prices  lower 
than  those  for  which  pl3rwood  made  in 
the  United  States  can  be  sold 

I  know  personally  of  several  mills  in 
South  Carolina  that  I  am  trying  to  help 
save  today  which  have  been  forced  into 
a  precarious  situation  because  of  foreign 
competition  The  ridiculous  picture  in 
the  textile  industry  is  that  anythinK 
grown  by  American  farmers  is  being 
sold  to  foreign  textile  manufacturers  at 
8  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  American 
manufacturer  can  buy  it  for  Japan  can 
buy  a  pound  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  at  8  cents  less  than  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  States  must  pay  for  it 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  what  do  we  have  to 
do  to  sustain  the  friendship  of  these  for- 
eign countries? 

Our  American  .soldiers  have  died  on 
the  battlefield  to  .save  their  democracies 
and  their  economies.  Our  American 
dollars  bought  and  paid  for  their  war 
material  during  World  War  II  We 
wiped  out  their  debts  from  World  War 
I.  We  broke  down  our  trade  barriers 
to  help  them  sell  their  products  in  this 
country  We  have  given  away  billions 
of  dollars  in  cash  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omies of  the.se  countries.  We  have  given 
them  nearly  every  military  secret  we 
have  to   help  them  defend   themselves 

To  help  them  economically  we  have 
kept  our  armies,  our  Air  Force,  and  our 
Navy  operating  all  over  the  world  so 
that  their  military  budgets  would  be  at 
a  minimum  while  they  recovered  from 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  not  saved 
these  countries  after  15  years  of  all-out 
support,   plus  4   years  of  wartime  sup- 
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port  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  save  them: 
to  the  contrary,  they  will  drag  us  down 
the  hole  Into  which  we  have  tried  to 
keep  them  from  falling. 

It  WAS  not  long  ago  the  Department 
of  State  In  its  zealous  support  of  for- 
eii^n  aid  programs,  advertised  the  fact 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  consumes 
only  2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  2  percent  .sounds  like 
a  .small  amount,  but  this  2  percent  is 
about  what  it  takes  to  make  the  balance 
between  whether  our  gold  runs  to  for- 
eign countries  abroad  or  stays  home  in 
our  Treasury  Two  percent  of  our  <rro.ss 
national  product  is  equal,  roughly,  to  20 
percent  of  oiu-  personal  Federal  income 
tax. 

We  have  not  reduced  our  income  tax 
We  have  the  same  tax  rate  in  the  United 
States  we  had  during  the  war.  If  we 
could  reduce  it  20  percent,  we  could  stop 
this  fooll'^hness. 

In  answer  to  the  State  Department's 
logic  that  our  foreign  aid  costs  us  "only 
2  percent"  of  the  gross  national  product, 
I  like  to  use  the  answer  given  by  orie 
witness  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subc(Hnmittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
who  said: 
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ThU  a  percent  of  our  grooa  national  prod- 
uct U  u  Important  to  our  economic  health 
as  is  the  skin  on  a  man't  back. 

Thus  It  is  eas>-  to  see  that  by  stripping 
away  Uiis  2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  we  may  be  stripping  the  skin 
off  the  back  of  our  economy. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that,  at  a  time 
when  American  business  people  are  des- 
perately trying  to  maintain  foreign  mar- 
kets and  keep  their  heads  above  water 
domestically,  anyone  would  come  before 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  more  billions 
of  dollars  to  be  sent  abroad  under  the 
Kuise  of  mutual  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  In  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  more  minutes  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Some  business  people,  who  are  short- 
sighted, to  say  the  least,  argue  that  for- 
eign aid  is  good  for  our  economy  becaiise 
much  of  the  money  goes  to  buy  products 
made  in  the  United  States.  This  holds 
no  water  with  a  thinking  man  because  It 
simply  amounts  to  this: 

American  taxpayers  must  find  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  American 
products,  which  must  be  given  away. 
In  boiled-down  language  it  means  that 
a  few  business  men  who  may  make  the 
sales  to  the  international  cooperative 
administration  of  products  for  shipment 
overseas  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram will  benefit,  while  millions  of 
American  taxpayers  must  foot  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  you  cannot  give  away 
anything  In  the  world.  Somebody  has 
^  pay  for  It.  When  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment gives  away  anything,  the  American 
taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 
The  tragedy  about  foreign  aid  is  that 
we  not  only  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  after 


we  pay  for  It  we  have  to  fight  against 
what  it  has  created  in  order  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  for  15  long  years  I  have 
fought  against  foreign  aid  of  every  form 
and  shape  because  I  knew  that  none  of 
it  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  United 
States  in  the  long  run.  Our  day  of 
reckoninjT  has  come. 

Like  someone  addicted  to  a  bad  habit, 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  history 
where  we  must  break  away  from  the 
giveaway  habit  or  be  destroyed  by  this 
habit.  I  realize  it  is  easier  for  Senators 
to  accept  the  smoothly  worded  reasons 
of  necessity  given  by  State  Department 
officials  and  vote  to  continue  the  mutual 
security  "giveaway"  program  than  it  is 
to  v5te  to  halt  the  program  abruptly. 

I  reaUzc  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to 
( -xpect  the  Congress  to  break  away  from 
this  evil  habit  of  squandering  money  be- 
cause it  might  jar  several  thousand  Fed- 
eral employees  abroad,  shake  up  a  few 
selfish  interests  at  home  which  may  be 
profiting  from  foreign  aid.  and  might 
battle  the  foundations  of  a  few  well-en- 
trenched foreign  politicians.  Therefore, 
my  greatest  expectation  or  hope  is  that 
the  Senate,  in  lieu  of  failing  to  abruptly 
halt  this  habit,  will  reduce  the  habit  to 
a  minimum. 

Failmg  to  halt  foreign  aid  will  be  an 
unhappy  and  costly  mistake  at  this  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  If  we  continue  for- 
eign aid  at  the  present  rate,  we  will  be 
admitting  the  only  way  to  keep  foreign 
friendships  is  to  buy  them  like  one  would 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  an  automobile,  or 
some  other  item. 

It  is  time  that  someone,  some  people, 
and  some  other  countries  in  this  world 
besides  Americans  begin  to  sacrifice  for 
freedom,  democracy,  and  economic  well- 
being,  as  our  forefathers  sacrificed  when 
this  country  was  bom. 

If  foreign  aid  is  the  only  "gimmick" 
American  ingenuity  can  drum  up  in  the 
field  of  international  relations,  then  we 
might  as  well  pack  up  our  bags  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  and  come  back 
home.  We  will  collapse  economically  at 
home  trying  to  hold  up  the  economic 
frontiers  that  we  now  claim  to  be  our 
responsibility  all  over  this  globe. 

The  Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  and 
capitulated  because  It  was  economically 
impossible  for  that  dynasty  to  support 
its  military  frontiers  that  stretched 
around  the  then  known  world.  Rome 
taxed  its  friends  and  conquered  provinces 
as  well  as  its  own  people,  and  yet  it  still 
could  not  afford  its  farflung  flanks. 

Mr.  President,  how  in  God's  name  can 
we  expect  to  maintain  our  farflung  mili- 
taiy  flanks  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  four  comers  of  the 
world  with  American  dollars?  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  vote  "No"  a  thousand 
times,  if  necessary,  to  free  the  American 
people  from  the  awesome,  endless  burden 
of  paying  the  tab  for  the  food,  clothing, 
housing,  and  military  bills  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  outside  of  Russia  and 
Red  China. 

The  longer  we  linger  and  wait  to  break 
off  foreign  aid,  the  harder  it  will  become 
to  take  the  necessary  action.  The  longer 
we  hesitate,  the  closer  we  come  to  our 
economic  doom. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  a 
misnomer     It  is  the  most  devastating. 


un-American,  self-destructive  foreign 
policy  ever  generated  by  any  nation  in 
history.  Foreign  aid,  whether  you  call 
it  mutual  security,  international  social- 
ism, global  welfare,  or  just  plain  give- 
away, is  the  most  diabolically  clever 
method  of  economic  suicide  ever  con- 
ceived In  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Congress  is  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  America's  economic  strength  in 
fostering  the  extension  of  this  program. 

What  bank  would  continue  to  lend 
money  under  these  circimistances  ?  That 
is  why  the  interest  rates  have  continued 
to  rise  year  after  year.  That  is  why  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  rise,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  Goveriunent,  but  also 
for  individuals,  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  operate  our  business  the  way  we  have 
been  operating  the  business  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    We  must  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  at 
the  desk.  We  will  take  it  up  on  Mon- 
day, and  I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
at  that  time.  It  is  temporarily  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
tliat  it  b>e  not  read,  but  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  Une  22.  strike 
out  over  through  line  11  on  page  14. 


TIME  FOR  FEDERAL  RESERVE  TO 
STOP  RESTRAINT  AND  LET  ECON- 
OMY MOVE  AHEAD 


Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  it 
now  appears  that  1960  is  not  going  to  be 
anything  like  the  boom  year  that  many 
prognosticators  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment expected  for  our  economy. 

Much  Government  policy,  particu- 
larly Government  monetary — for  inter- 
est rates — poUcy,  hinges  on  expectations 
of  the  status  of  our  economy.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  persisted  in  fol- 
lowing policies  on  rediscount  rates  and 
open-market  operations  that  reflect  a 
concern  that  the  economy  may  boom 
ahead  too  fast;  that  is,  ^ith  employment 
demand  creating  labor  shortages,  fac- 
tory capacity  pressing  to  the  limit,  prof- 
its, and  the  stock  market  prices  soaring. 

The  Federal  Reserve  policies  have  had 
the  effect  in  the  judgment  of  most  mon- 
etary specialists,  of  restraining  these 
forces,  but  what  is  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  now? 

The  latest  figures  on  employment  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate 
that  unemployment  is  now  higher  than  it 
has  been  in  any  month  since  we  emerged 
from  the  recent  recession  and  higher 
than  the  average  for  any  year — includ- 
ing recession  years — in  this  decade.  Par 
from  a  labor  shortage,  we  have  a  serious 
labor  surplus — literally  millions — de- 
manding  and  needing  work. 

Is  this  a  time  for  more  monetary  re- 
straint, higher  Interest  rates  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board — to  throw  more  mil- 
lions out  of  woA? 
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iM  factory  capacity  utilized  fully?  In 
autoe,  machine  tools,  aircraft,  chemicals, 
and  almost  any  other  field  one  can  men- 
tion, our  factories  are  far  below  capacity. 
Indeed,  in  some  industries  a  third  of 
the  plant  facilities  are  now  lying  idle. 
The  great  bellwether  of  American  in- 
dustry— steel — which  was  expected  to 
careen  along  at  near  90  percent  of  ca- 
pacity during  most  of  this  quarter,  is 
now  expected  to  sink  to  75  percent  of 
capacity.  ITiink  of  it — the  record-long 
steel  strike  is  only  a  few  months  over  and 
one-quarter  of  our  steel  plant  is  already 
idle.  Is  this  a  time  for  more  restraint 
of  production  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board?    Do  we  want  more  idle  factories? 

Are  stock  prices  shooting  through  the 
stratosphere?  The  stock  market — that 
not  always  clouded  crystal  bell  of  eco- 
nomic things  to  come — seems  to  be  pre- 
dicting a  further  indxistrial  torpor. 
Stock  prices  are  slipping  down  once 
again  near  to  the  level  to  which  they  fell 
during  the  mid-December  to  February 
1  toboggan  ride.  Certainly  there  is  no 
sign  of  inflation  expectation  in  the  sen- 
sitive minds  of  the  men  who  invest  the 
Nation's  equity  money.  Should  the  Grov- 
emment  follow  policies  likely  to  sub- 
marine the  stock  market  even  further? 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
outstanding  monetary  economists,  that 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  money  supply 
low  in  relation  to  the  grross  national 
product  not  only  drives  up  the  interest 
rate,  but  otherwise  puts  a  restraint  on 
the  whole  economy. 

How  about  profits?  Can  we  expect 
them  to  move  ahead? 

Mr.  President,  I  call  as  witness  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal.  Profits 
are  one  of  the  best  indexes  of  the  health 
of  this  free  enterprise  economy  of  ours. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  Nation's 
leading  financial  daily  says  about  what 
we  can  expect  in  the  way  of  profits  in 
this  second  quarter  of  what  many  per- 
sons expected  to  be  booming  1960. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out 
that  there  are  four  industrial  groups 
which  reported  declines  in  profits  for  the 
first  quarter  compared  with  a  year  ear- 
lier. They  are  the  aircraft  makers,  the 
nonf  errous  metal  and  mining  companies, 
the  railway  equipment  producers,  and  the 
railroads. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out 
that  the  aircraft  group  in  the  second 
quarter  might  not  show  as  big  a  drop 
from  1959  as  the  first  quarter  decline  of 
38.7  percent,  but  it  seems  unlikely  to 
bring  i  i  a  gain. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  points  out 
that  among  the  metal  group  in  the  ciu-- 
rent  quarter  better  results  are  likely, 
perhaps  equaling  or  slightly  exceeding 
those  of  a  year  ago,  unless  the  price  of 
copper,  now  a  bit  above  that  of  a  year 
ago,  falls.  So  there  will  be  very  httle 
difference  in  the  metal  group. 

The  railway  equipment  makers,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ex- 
pect their  profits  to  be  below  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

As  for  the  railroads,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that  they  showed  a  de- 
cline of  2.1  percent  for  the  first  quarter, 
even  though  the  two  biggest,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad   and    the   New  York 
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Central,  did  better  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  Journal  indicates,  however,  that  the 
second  quarter  for  the  eastern  roads 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  good  as  last  year's 
second  3  months,  when  a  pre-steel-strike 
inventory  buildup  by  steel  users  expand- 
ed trafflc.  Consequently  they  expect  the 
railroads  to  show  lower  profits. 

This  great  financial  daily  goes  on  to 
relate: 

More  imp>ortant  even  than  these,  how- 
aver.  Is  the  prospect  that  overall  corporate 
profits  In  the  second  quarter  may  not  equal 
tiiose  ot  a  year  earlier. 

With  respect  to  steel  and  other  indus- 
tiries,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  notes  that 
the  steelmakers,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  expect  production  to  decline  below 
15  percent  before  the  current  period  is 
Over. 

In  the  auto  field,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  outlook  is  for  a  sec- 
ond quarter  earnings  decline,  even 
though  General  Motors  seems  likely  to 
hold  its  own. 

In  building  materials,  the  second  quar- 
ter earnings  most  likely  will  not  be  above 
the  like  period  of  a  year  ago 

Chemical  producers  expect  to  equal  or 
Sightly  exceied  the  profits  of  a  year  ago 
in  the  second  quarter. 

Drug  manufacturers,  for  the  most 
part,  look  for  a  continuation  of  small  in- 
oreases  in  earnings  over  1959  following 
a  first  quarter  gain  of  9  2  percent. 

Electrical  equipment  makers  may  do 
about  as  well  this  quarter  as  a  year  ago. 

Pood  producers:  Packers  of  grocery 
products  appear  to  be  extending  the  sub- 
stantial gains  made  la^t  year  and  also 
in  the  first  quarter,  but  some  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  industry  say  it  may  not 
necessarily  hold  true  for  the  year  as  a 
whole. 

Oil  company  earnings  for  the  second 
quarter,  particularly  companies  with 
large  domestic  operations  and  compa- 
nies with  more  refining  than  producing 
business,  are  unlikely  to  do  as  well  as  a 
year  ago  because  of  weak  prices  for 
products. 

It  is  that  way  all  along  the  line 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  sound  like 
the  kind  of  situation  in  which  the  Na- 
tion's money  managers  should  continue 
to  hike  rediscount  rates  and  sell  Oov- 
emment  obligations,  thereby  tightening 
the  supply  of  money,  boosting  Interest 
rates  higher  and  higher,  discouraging  an 
already  slumping  housing  Industry,  and 
tightening  this  economy  of  ours  in  a  vise 
Of  restraint. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  a  wonderful  message  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
this  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  it  is  time  for  a 
long,  hard  look  by  our  money  managers. 
Let  them  carefully  consider  buying  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  lowering  the  redis- 
count rate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  mov- 
ing ahead.  This  is  1960.  when  4  million 
Americans  are  out  of  work.    It  seems  to 


me  that  at  such  a  time,  when  we  are 
concerned  with  the  very  serious  chal- 
lenge from  Russian  communism,  we 
should  reappraise  our  economic  policies 
and  recognize  that  we  can  move  ahead 
and  do  so  without  the  expansion  of  the 
money  supply,  which  would  result  in 
inflation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  theory  of  mone- 
tary management  is  very  simple  and  is 
widely  accepted.  It  is  true  that  by  ex- 
panding the  money  supply  in  relation- 
ship to  the  gross  national  product — the 
money  supply,  of  course,  being  currency 
and  demand  deposits — there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  interest  rates  to  drop.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  business  to  borrow. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  people  to  build 
more  homes.  All  those  things  can  be 
inflationary  and  ill  advised  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  labor,  a  shortage  of  factory 
facilities,  and  a  shortage  of  facilities 
for  making  steel  and  other  building 
materials. 

But  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  labor  and  a  surplus  of  factory  capac- 
ity, it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  exceedingly 
unwise  to  follow  a  policy  of  restraint, 
which  puts  the  screws  on  the  economy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  lead  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning  Ls 
eloquent  testimony  as  to  why  the  Na- 
tion's money  managers  should  recon- 
sider their  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Profits 
Likely  To  Slip  to  1959  Level  or  Below  in 
Current  Quarter"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  29,  1&60| 

Earnings  Slowdown — PRonrs  Likelt  To 
Sup  to  1969  Level  ob  Below  in  Current 
QcARTER — Steel,  Auto  Firms  Expected  To 
Trail  Tear  Ago — Trend  Mat  Ctrr  Peder.^l 
SuRFLtTS — Report   on    389   Corporations 

Corporate  profits  In  the  first  quarter  ex- 
ceeded those  of  a  year  earlier  but  are  likely 
to  slip  back  to  the  1959  level  or  lower  In  the 
second  quarter. 

Thoae  conclusions  emerge  from  a  Wall 
Street  Journal's  survey  of  early  earnings  re- 
ports for  the  first  3  months  and  of  profits 
prospecu  for  the  current  quarter. 

In  the  first  quarter.  389  companies  earned 
•2,138  million,  an  Increase  of  68  f)ercent 
from  their  aggrejtate  profit*  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1959  Of  22  groups  divided  ac- 
cording to  industries,  only  4  recorded  year- 
to-year  declines  In  proflt«.  But  only  two, 
the  textile  group  and  the  tool  and  machinery 
division,  achieved  gains  of  20  percent  or 
more  Among  the  rest,  the  largest  Increase 
was  10.9  percent,  for  food  products 

EFFECT    ON    federal    rCTDOET 

The  generally  narrow  Improvement  for 
1960  so  far  over  1959,  and  the  prospect  that 
there  may  be  no  gain  at  all  In  the  second 
quarter,  add  up  to  less  than  full  support 
for  the  Federal  Government's  hope  of  a  $4.2 
billion  budget  surplus  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
win  start  July  1  Corporate  Income  tax  col- 
lections for  that  fiscal  year  will  come  from 
earnings  In  calendar  1960.  When  President 
Elsenhower  in  January  announced  his  budget 
for  the  approaching  fiscal  year,  his  revenue 
projections  were  based  In  part  on  an  estimate 
that  In  1960  corporation  earnings  before 
taxes  would  total  $51  billion. 

If  the  6  6  percent  first-quarter  Increase  for 
the  companies  In  the  survey  holds  for  all 
US    corporations,  which  earned  at  an   estl- 
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mated  annual  rate  of  $46.6  billion  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1969,  their  first  1960  quarter 
rate  will  turn  out  to  be  $49.6  billion. 

And  If  second -quarter  profits  are  almost, 
but  not  quite,  equal  to  those  of  a  year  earlier 
they'll  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  $52  billion 
Averaging  the  first-  and  second -quarter  fig- 
ures produces  an  annual  rate  of  pretax  cor- 
porate profit  for  the  first  half  of  $50.7  billion, 
or  very  cloee  to  the  $51  billion  which  the 
budget  counts  on  for  the  full  year  1960 
With  the  corporate  tax  rate  at  52  percent 
except  for  small  companies,  each  dollar  of 
pretax  corporate  profit,  of  course,  means 
about  60  cents  of  Federal  Income  tax 
revenue. 

The  four  Industrial  groups  reporting  de- 
clines In  profits  for  the  first  quarter  from  a 
year  earlier  were  the  aircraft  makers,  the 
nonferrous  metal  and  mining  companies,  the 
railway  equipment  producers,  and  the  rail- 
roads. The  aircraft  group  In  the  second 
quarter  might  not  show  as  big  a  drop  from 
1969  as  the  first-quarter  decline  of  38  7  per- 
cent, but  It  seems  unlikely  to  bring  In  a  gain 
Douglas  Aircraft,  which  lost  money  In  the 
first  quarter,  expects  to  be  barely  in  the 
black  In  the  second,  and  United  Aircraft  ex- 
pects to  continue  to  earu  somewhat  less  the 
rest  of  this  year  than  last  year.  Its  first-quar- 
ter drop  having  been  ab<jut  17  percent. 

COPPER    STRIKES    HTT    PROFITS 

Among  the  metal  group,  the  89  percent 
decline  In  the  first  quarter  from  1959  was 
due  largely  to  strikes  In  the  copper  Industry, 
which  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  a  some- 
what higher  price  In  the  current  quarter, 
better  results  are  likely,  perhaps  equaling 
or  slightly  exceeding  those  of  a  year  ago.  un- 
less the  price  of  copper,  now  a  bit  above  a 
year  ago,  falls 

Among  railway  equipment  makers,  the  10  6 
percent  drop  from  1959  in  the  first  quarter 
was  caused  almost  wholly  by  a  decline  In 
Budd      Co. "3      earnings  Budd's      decline 

stemmed  largely  from  purchases  of  high- 
cost  steel  following  last  year's  steel  strike 
For  the  second  quarter,  this  Philadelphia 
company  still  does  not  expect  earnings  to 
equal  the  like  1969  period.  Another  concern 
in  the  same  field,  American  Steel  Foundries 
In  Chicago,  expects  earnings  In  the  current 
period  to  be  "substantially  the  same  maybe 
slightly  ahead  of  1969, "'  according  to  Joseph 
B  Lanterman,  president  A  small  gain 
would  repeat  the  first  quarter  s  experience. 

As  for  the  railroads,  they  turned  In  a 
dp<llne  of  ?.l  p>«rcent  for  the  first  quarter 
even  though  the  two  biggest,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  New  York  Central,  did' better 
than  a  year  earlier  However  the  second 
quarter  for  the  eastern  roads  Isn't  likely  to 
be  as  good  as  last  year's  second  3  months, 
when  a  pre-steel-strlk*  Inventory  buildup  by 
steel  users  expanded  traffic.  Carloadlngs  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  recently  have  been 
running  imder  those  of  a  year  ago. 

smx,  Airro  karntnos  mat  bx  down 
More  Important  even  than  these,  however. 
In  the  prospect  that  overall  corporate  profits 
In  the  second  quarter  may  not  equal  thoee 
of  a  year  earlier,  Is  the  position  of  the  steel 
and  auto  Industries.  The  steel  makers  as  a 
group  earned  9.8  percent  more  In  the  first 
quarter  than  a  year  earlier,  with  production 
avera^ng  93.8  percent  of  capacity  against 
83  8  percent  a  year  earlier.  Now,  however, 
production  Is  slightly  under  80  percent,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  91.8  percent  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1959,  and  It  threat«ns  to 
fall  below  75  percent  before  the  current  pe- 
riod Is  over. 

Pvirthermore,  even  though  production  in 
the  first  quarter  was  slightly  higher  than  In 
last  year's  second  quarter,  the  earnings  of 
most  steel  producers  were  somewhat  less. 
The  main  reason  Is  the  wage  coats  are  up 
following    the    strike,    while    prices    aren't. 


Thus,  a  substantial  drop  from  a  year  earlier 
In  second  quarter  earnings  Is  strongly  indi- 
cated. 

In  the  auto  field  the  outlook  is  for  a 
second  quarter  earnings  decline,  even  though 
General  Motors  seems  likely  to  hold  Its  own. 
General  Motors,  whose  first  quarter  was  a 
record.  Is  experiencing  strong  demand  for 
Its  big  cars  this  year,  with  the  compact  Cor- 
valr  accounting  for  only  8  percent  of  its  auto 
output  The  compacts,  of  course,  are  less 
profitable  than  the  bigger  models.  Further- 
more. General  Motor's  production  this  quar- 
ter looks  as  11  it  might  exceed  a  year  ago  by 
perhaps  6  percent. 

But  Ford,  which  earned  6  percent  more  In 
the  first  quarter  than  a  year  earlier,  probably 
wont  do  as  well  as  a  yejir  ago  In  the  second. 
Production  may  be  close  to  last  years  level 
in  number  of  cars,  but  almost  50  percent  of 
Ford's  output  Is  now  In  compacts.  Chrysler 
likewise  Is  feeling  the  profit  squeeze  from  the 
compacts,  and  Studebaker-Packard's  Lark  Is 
suffering  from  the  competition  of  the  other 
makers'  compacts.  Only  American  MotcM^, 
which  expects  to  produce  140.000  cars  against 
116,500  a  year  earlier,  seems  sure  to  turn  In 
an  earnings  gain. 

Trends  In  some  other  groups  are  detailed 
below 

Building  materials:   Second  quarter  earn- 
ings "most  likely  won't  be  above  "  the  like 
period  of  a  year  ago,  according  to  Robert  E. 
Bundy,   president  of  Potlatch  Forests.  Inc., 
big  Northwest  lumber  and  paper  manufac- 
turer      "We've    been    expecting    the    normal 
spring  spurt  In  building  but  so  far  It  hasn't 
developed,"  he  adds.     "When  the  pickup  does 
take   place.  Its  effect  on  prices  wlU  be  ma- 
terially softened  by  huge  inventories,  and  this 
will  hold  earnings  down."     April,  May,  and 
June    were    three    of    the    biggest    building 
months  last  year,  housing  starts  then  were 
close  to  the  record   1950  rate.     The  group's 
earnings   In   the  first  quarter  were  up  only 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Chemical  producers  earned  9.8  percent  more 
in  the  first  quarter  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
expect  to  be  able  as  a  group  In  the  second 
quarter  to  equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  profits 
of  a  year  ago      American  Cyanamld,   which 
enjoyed  a  year-to-year  gain  In  the  first  quar- 
ter to  78  cents  a  share  from  68  cents,  an- 
ticipates  "only   a  slight   gain   In  profits,   at 
best."  In  the  second  period.     Allied  Chemical 
likewise  expects  a  gain,  but  not  as  large  as 
the  first  quarter's  20  percent  Increase.     On 
the  other  hand  Du  Pont,  whose  first  quarter 
earnings  were  off  slightly,  may  not  match  the 
earnings  of  a  year  ago  In  the  second  quarter 
either,  refiectlng  the  effects  of  price  cuts  In  a 
number  of  products  that  began  late  August 
and  stretched  through  Into  the  early  months 
of  this  year.     Union  Carbide  also  won't  equal 
a  year  ago  In  the  second  quarter. 

Drug  manufacturers  for  the  most  part  look 
for  continuation  of  small  Increases  In  earn- 
ings over  1959  following  a  first  quarter  gain 
of  9.2  percent.  A  few  are  stiflerlng  from 
price  competition,  which  Is  hitting  some 
antibiotics,  polio  vaccines  and  vitamins, 
among  other  products. 

Electrical  equipment  makers  may  do  about 
as  well  this  quarter  as  a  year  ago.  Their 
first  quarter  overall  showing  was  an  Increase 
of  8.4  percent,  led  by  sharply  higher  earnings 
for  Westlnghouse  Electric,  which  has  been 
conducting  a  cost-cutting  campaign.  Hold- 
ing down  profits  currently  are  two  facts :  Re- 
cent Increases  in  new  orders  won't  be  trans- 
lated Into  shipments  until  later  this  year  and 
there's  some  cutting  of  both  production  and 
prices  In  appliances. 

Food  producers:  Packers  of  grocery  prod- 
ucts appear  to  be  extending  the  substantial 
gains  made  last  year  and  also  In  the  first 
quarter,  although  Harold  W.  Comfort,  presi- 
dent of  Borden  Co.,  says  the  rate  of  earnings 
Increase  of  the  first  quarter  "may  not  neces- 
sarily  hold   true  for  the   year  as   a  whole 


The  group  as  a  whole  gained  10.9  percent  over 
a  year  ago  in  the  first  quarter. 

Oil  company  earnings  In  the  first  quarter 
were  up  8.7  percent  for  the  group  as  a  whole, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  gain  was  that  of 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  Most  reporting  companies 
did  little  better  than  a  year  earlier  and  some 
showed  declines.  For  the  second  quarter, 
companies  with  largely  domestic  operations 
and  companies  with  more  refining  than 
producing  biislness  are  imUkely  to  do  as  well 
as  a  year  ago  becatise  of  weak  prices  for 
products  International  concerns  benefiting 
from  the  higher  growth  rate  of  constimptloii 
abroad  than  here  may  show  up  more  favor- 
ably, even  though  oversea  oil  prices  are  also 
under  pressure. 

Paper  and  paperboard;  With  output  In 
the  first  quarter  at  a  new  high,  8  percent 
above  a  year  earlier,  the  earnings  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  group  were  up  7.6  percent. 
Further  gains  are  expected,  though  not  at 
quite  such  a  good  pace.  The  American 
Pulp  Si  Paper  Association  Is  estimating  con- 
sumption for  the  whole  year  will  be  up  3 
or  4  percent.  Price  increases  in  several  paper 
products  are  being  put  through  and  these 
win  help  boost  earnings  In  the  current 
quarter. 

TextUe  profits  In  the  first  quarter  were 
up  a  sharp  38il  percent  over  a  year  earlier 
owing  to  price  Increases  on  goods  ordered 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  and  delivered 
In  the  first  3  months  of  the  year.  For  the 
current  3  months  another  sharp  gain  is 
expected  for  the  same  reason:  Backlogs  of 
orders  for  delivery  now  and  written  in  re- 
cent months  at  prices  representing  substan- 
tial margins  over  mill  costs.  These  higher 
prices,  marketing  specialists  believe,  pretty 
well  anticipated  wage  Increases  posted  In 
March  and  April.  Order  backlogs,  however, 
are  being  pared  by  current  high  production, 
which  may  depress  the  earnings  rate  after 
midyear 

Tobacco  earnings  In  the  first  quarter  were 
up  7.6  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  with 
three  major  companies  reporting  record 
profits.  Industrywide  unit  cigarette  sales 
continue  to  run  2>4  to  3  percent  ahead  of 
1959,  with  gains  coming  both  from  the  In- 
creasing population  of  teenagers  and  further 
expansion  in  the  ntunber  of  women  smokers. 
Machine  tool  buUders  turned  in  a  first 
quarter  Improvement  of  21.9  percent  In 
earnings,  but  probably  won't  do  that  much 
better  than  a  year  ago  In  the  second  quar- 
ter. Shipments,  on  which  earnings  depend, 
are  now  running  about  $40  million  a  month 
for  cutting  tools,  the  major  category,  not 
a  great  deal  higher  than  the  $37  million 
shipped  in  June  last  year  after  a  sharp 
rise  from  the  first  quarter  of  1969 
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ADMINISTRATION'S  FAILURE  TO  RE- 
APPOINT CONNOLE  MEANS  THE 
CONSUMER  IS  THE  FORGOTTEN 
MAN  AND  WOMAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
it  is  essential  that  we  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  reason  why  William  R.  Connole. 
the  long  champion  of  the  consumer  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  is  not  to 
be  reappointed  when  his  term  ends  this 
June.  A  number  of  theories  have  been 
advanced  as  to  why  Mr.  Connole  is  being 
dropped.  It  is  being  aUeged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  there  has  been  pressure  from 
oil-  and  gas-producing  interests  who 
have  been  iiTitated  at  Mr.  Connole  be- 
cause of  his  frequent  dissents  from 
otherwise  unanimous  PPC  decisions.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  backed  up  Connole's  point  of  view  on 
several  occasions.  Doubtless  if  the  FPC 
were  unanimous  in  those  decisions  which 
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insufficiently  protected  the  consumers' 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  raise  a  public  outcry  about  them. 

As  Petroleum  Week  for  June  19.  1959, 
said: 

Connole  haa  become  something  of  an  en- 
emy In  the  view  of  many  gaa  producers. 

Petroleum  Week  also  said  of  Connole: 

But  he  has  the  respect  of  those  who  dis- 
agree with  his  views.  "He  Is  smart,  he  works 
hJird,  and  he  does  his  homework,"  says  one 
Washington  gas  Industry  representative. 
"When  he  takes  a  stand  on  a  case,  you  can 
argue  his  theory  but  seldom  hta  knowledge 
of  the  case." 

Connole  may  have  heightened  the  sense 
of  irritation  of  the  gas  producers  by 
speaking  out  consistently  for  a  national 
fuels  policy,  a  program  supported  by 
many  of  us  who  believe  that  an  overall, 
rational  comprehension  of  the  Nations 
enjerg:y  needs  and  resources  is  absolutely 
essential. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administra- 
tion itself  may  be  irritated  by  Connole 's 
frequent  dissents,  which  spoil  the  facade 
of  team  play  so  admired  by  the  President. 

The  administration  simply  does  not 
aeem  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "independent"  and  "regulatory" 
as  applied  to  an  agency  which  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  a  basic  industry. 
This  is  a  further  example  of  a  small- 
bore obtuseness  which  seems  to  prevent 
the  administration  from  comprehending 
that  merely  being  cozy  with  the  indus- 
try is  not  enough.  Alone  on  the  present 
commission.  Mr.  Connole  has  maintained 
that  the  costs  of  production  are  a  crucial 
factor  in  determining  rates.  He  has  been 
the  "FPC's  strongest  proponent  of  the 
view  that  regulation  should  hold  prices 
to  the  consumer  to  levels  justified  by 
costs.  This  is  the  observation  also  of 
Petroleum  Week,  which  is  a  competent 
McGraw-Hill  publication,  and  which 
certainly  has  no  ax  to  grind  against  the 
petroleum  industry. 

This  raises  the  pertinent  question: 
Was  the  decision  not  to  reappoint  Wil- 
liam Connole  to  the  PPC  a  policy  de- 
cision? Does  the  administration  dislike 
his  frequent  dissents  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  cost  of  production  ought  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Can  a  member  of  an  independent  regu- 
latory agency,  appointed  as  an  Inde- 
pendent or  as  a  E)emocrat,  as  was  Mr. 
Connole,  expect  to  be  dropped  if  he  does 
not  go  along  with  the  Republicans  on  the 
body? 

Was  this  a  Cabinet  decision?  The 
most  persistent  charge  that  we  have 
heard  has  been  that  the  pressure  came 
from  influential  members  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  from  oil- 
and  gas-producing  States  who  won  the 
day  for  the  big  producers.    Is  this  true? 

The  fact  is  that  the  public  utilities 
commissions  of  many  States,  as  well  as 
the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners,  comprising 
the  reffulatory  boards  of  10  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  have  endorsed 
the  reappointment  of  William  R.  Con- 
nole. The  mayors  of  leading  American 
cities  have  called  for  the  reai:^x>intment 
of  Mr.  Ccmnole  as  the  one,  lone  cham- 
pion of  the  consumer  on  the  FPC. 


I  In  recent  weeks,  since  word  has  leaked 
Out  that  he  might  not  be  reappointed,  we 
have  seen  a  virtual  torrent  of  testimo- 
Oials  supporting  Connole  pour  in  on 
Washington  from  spokesmen  for  the  gas- 
and  oil-consuming  public  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  President  now  says  he  thinks  he 
can  find  a  "better  man"  for  the  post. 
In  my  opinion,  if  he  is  lookins.  as  he  most 
certainly  ought  to  be.  for  a  man  who 
knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  public  power 
as  well  as  anyone,  a  man  who  has  a 
proven  record  of  intelligent  regulation  to 
protect  the  consumer,  who  has  spoken 
out  consistently  for  the  intelligent  allo- 
cation of  the  Nation's  energy  resources, 
and  one  who  has  won  the  confidence  of 
public -utilities  experts  in  all  the  main 
fas-  and  oil-  consuming  areas,  then  the 
president  can  find  no  better  man"  than 
William  Connole.  He  seems  to  have 
been  good  enough  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  5 
years  ago.  when  he  was  first  appointed. 
Bince  that  time  he  has  carved  a  brilliant 
reputation  as  a  hard-working,  intelli- 
gent, respected,  and  well-liked  Commis- 
sioner. If  the  President  does  not  intend 
to  reappoint  him  now.  he  owes  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  better  explanation  than  the  ungracious 
sentences  he  uttered  at  his  press  con- 
ference earlier  this  week,  when  he  simply 
said  he  could  find  a  "better  man." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
appointment  with  a  number  of  Senators. 
I  find  universal  concern  and  curiosity 
Rbout  why  Mr.  Connole  was  not  reap- 
pointed. I  also  find,  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  dealt  most  closely  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  with 
Mr.  Connole,  a  conviction  that  this  man 
not  only  is  a  person  who  is  willing  to  vote 
against  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumer, but  that  he  Ls  peculiarly  endowed 
with  a  drive  which  very  few  persons  in 
regulatory  agencies  have — the  word 
'"drive"  recurred  repeatedly  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Connole — a  real  conviction  and 
determination  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  regvilation  of  companies,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumers. 

Petroleum  Week,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  said  that  Mr  Connole 
•'has  strived  for  an  early  and  workable 
method  of  determining  producer  gas 
prices." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Connole  does  not 
simply  say  "No"  to  the  big  producers; 
he  tries  to  work  out  some  constn.ictlve 
alternative,  some  way  in  which  regula- 
tion can  be  achieved,  for  the  protection 
cf  consumers,  instead  of  simply  voting 
against  the  positive  proposals  of  the  oil 
and  ?as  industrj'  itself. 

Another  reason  why  this  is  a  peculiar 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  President  is 
that  the  petroleum  industry  Itself  ex- 
pected Mr.  Connole's  reappointment. 
The  same  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  Petroleum  Week  said : 

Connole's  present  term  on  FPC  expires 
next  June,  and  he  la  expected  to  be  reap- 
pointed to  another  6-year  term. 

HZKBIXXTK    EXPOSES    WHAT   THTS    MEANS 

All  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  be- 
gin to  be  as  persuasive  or  eloquent  as  a 
graphic  cartoon,  particularly  a  graphic 
csirtoon  drawn  by  the  hand  of  that  great 
molder  of  public  opinion  who  draws  for 


the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
and  for  many  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  Herblock.  This 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  carries  a  cartoon  by  Herblock  on 
thLs  issue.  It  depicts  the  FPC  Commis- 
sioners as  automatons  or  robots  under 
the  control  of  the  natural  gas  interests 
they  are  supposed  to  retaliate,  and  Com- 
missioner W.  R  Connole  sitting  by 
himself,  alone,  individually,  independent. 
a  real  person.  It  also  shows  President 
Eisenhower  observing  the  situation  and 
angrily  saying  to  Connole.  '"You  just 
don't  seem  to  fit  in  here  " 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  the  kind 
of  serious,  tragic  mistal:e  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  to  live  with  for  a  long, 
long  time.  The  administration  talks 
often  about  inflation,  and  speaks,  I  think 
sincerely,  against  inflation.  Here  is  one 
way  in  which  the  administration  is  fall- 
ing di.smally  to  protect  the  consumers 
from  rising  prices  The  price  of  natural 
gas  rose  seven  times  as  fast  as  other 
commodities  in  the  past  few  years.  This 
hits  millions  of  consumers  squarely  in 
the  pocketbook.  The  way  to  stop  this, 
Mr.  President.  Is  by  seeing  to  it  that 
those  on  the  regulatory  agencies  who 
supervise  great  industries  like  the  power 
industry  will  fight  for  the  consumer. 
When  a  Commissioner  is  found  who  is 
wiUing  to  fight  for  the  consumer  and 
willing  to  fight  to  keep  prices  down  and 
willing  to  fight  against  inflation  in  a 
specific  way.  the  result  is  that  he  fails 
of  reappointment  because,  somehow,  he 
does  not  fit  in,  and  the  Pre.<;ident  thinks 
he  can  find  a  better  man.  Let  every  gas 
consumer  in  America  take  careful  and 
thoughtful  note. 
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FARMERS  ORGANIZED  TO  BARGAIN 
FOR  DECENT  INCOME  IN  BARGAIN- 
ING POWER  ECONOMY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  so 
often  happens,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
scored  another  clean  economic  beat  this 
morning.  The  Nation's  great  financial 
daily  turned  its  searchlight  on  the  an- 
swer to  a  problem  which  has  troubled 
many  Americans;  namely.  What  are  the 
farmers  going  to  do  about  a  situation 
which  has  brought  their  income  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid, 
in  spite  of  harder,  longer  work  and 
greater  Improvement  in  efficiency  than 
any  other  substantial  economic  group  in 
America? 

To  many  of  us,  the  theoretical  trou- 
ble with  the  farmer  has  been  obvious:  in 
a  bargaining  power  economy  in  which 
business,  labor,  and  professional  persons 
are  strong  and  organized,  and  able  and 
willing  to  limit  their  production  to  what 
they  can  sell  at  a  fair  price,  the  farmer — 
almost  alone — is  the  victim  of  feeble 
bargaining  power  and  erratic  or  nonex- 
istent control  of  production. 

For  years,  of  course,  farmers  have  tried 
to  overcome  this  weakness  by  organiza- 
tion to  bargain  and  negotiate.  To  date, 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  this,  although,  in  Cali- 
fornia, fi-uit- growers  cooperatives,  and, 
in  some  milk-marketing  areas,  dairy 
fanners  organized  behind  Federal  mar- 
keting orders  have  shown  that  the  theory 


m 


of  organization  can  pay  off  handsomely 
in  higher  prices  and  greater  income  for 
farmers. 

This   morning's   Wall   Street   Journal 
reports  that  the  National  Farmers  Or- 


The  NTO  openly  envies  the  unions'  ability 
CO  win  wage  boosta,  and  claims  greater  bar- 
gaining power  U  the  chief  need  of  the  farmer 

CAUGHT    IN    A    SQUEEZE 

■"When   the   farmer   buys   something   in 


ganization.  in  the  Midwest,  is  now  trying     f.*^*"^ •"  ^y^  O^en  Lee  staley,  NFO  president 


to  develop  the  kind  of  bargaining  p>ower 
that  comes  from  organization  to  control 
marketing — out  in  the  Midwest. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say 
that  this  organization  perhaps  is  un- 
usual, in  that,  by  and  large,  it  is  not  a 
group  of  economic  liberals.  It  is  a  group 
of  people  who  dislike  having  Govern- 
ment regulation  or  Government  inter- 
ference; and  they  are  providing  this 
kind  of  organization  as  an  alternative 
to  Government  action.  I  find  it  inter- 
esting to  note  that  among  the  leading 
organizations  referred  to  in  the  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation 

The  development  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organiiation  is  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  something  has  to  be 
done:  and  if  it  could  be  done  on  a  pri- 
vate basis,  by  having  individual  farm 
groups  organize*!,  so  much  the  better. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  President,  I  predict 
that  this  moveffient  may.  in  one  mani- 
f&station  or  another,  bring  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  to  the  American  farm  econ- 
omy. In  one  way  or  another,  this  No. 
1  economic  injiistice  in  America — the 
bi-utal  erosion  of  farm  Income — .must 
be  stopped ;  and  in  a  bargaining  power 
economy,  the  National  Farmers  Organ- 
ization may  be  iKjinting  to  at  least  part 
of  the  answer. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  8ti(?ct  Journal.  Apr.  29,  1960] 
Babcaining  Paemess— Thit  Seek  Peice  Pacts 
WrrH  Food  Pkx^essoes  as  Wat  To  Lirr 
Income — Hogs  Are  Held  Orr  Market  To 
Push  Up  Pucxs;  Other  EJispuats  or  Power 
Slatei>— BoRBOWiNo  Tactics  or  Labor 

( By  Rich  u-d  F  Janssen  t 
Omaha.  Nebb. — A  dozen  men  recently  were 
keeping  a  24-hour  ylgll  over  trucks  entering 
the  big  stockyards  liere.  They  shuffled  about 
a  bit  uneasily  as  they  waited  under  a  freshly 
painted  "No  Sollcli  Ing"  sign,  knowing  that 
elsewhere  some  of  their  cohorts  had  been 
whisked  off  to  a  police  staUon  But  they 
carefully  recorded  the  ownership  and  con- 
tent* of  each  hog  truck  rolling  Into  the 
yards. 

Though  they  looJ.ed  and  acted  much  like 
union  pickets,  the  Tien  actually  were  farm- 
ers, members  of  the  militant,  fajst-growlng 
National  Farmers  Organization,  based  about 
■75  miles  away  In  Corning,  Iowa  Disen- 
chanted with  co.stly  Federal  efforts  to  bolster 
their  declining  Inomes.  these  farmers  are 
trying  to  borrow  a  powerful  tool  from  the 
labor    unions — collective    bargaining. 

The  NFO's  first  aim  Is  to  demonstrate  Its 
power  by  periodica  ly  holding  hogs  off  the 
market:  the  pickets  at  the  Omaha  stockyards 
were  checking  on  the  success  of  one  such 
effort  In  this  way  the  organization  hopes 
to  get  packers  to  p«y  the  prices  It  demands 
The  NFO's  ultimate  aim  Is  to  Induce  all  food 
processors  to  sign  bargaining  pacts  which 
would  let  regional  NFO  units  negotiate  on 
the  prices  farmers  receive  for  their  products 


he  pays  the  price  the  seller  sets.  But  when 
the  farmer  goes  to  market,  all  he  can  do  Is 
sell  his  products  for  whatever  price  the  buyer 
offers  him."  The  NFO  argues  that  because 
labor  exerts  strong  control  over  wages,  and 
Industry  over  prices,  the  farmer  Is  caught  In 
a  severe  squeeze.  It  Insists  tliat  farmers 
mu.st  work  together  to  free  themselves  from 
the  squeeze,  rather  than  depend  on  the 
Government. 

While  the  NFO  Is  clearly  carrying  the  ball. 
other  farm  groups  are  also  beginning  to  look 
hopefully  tov  ard  collective  bargaining. 

"Farmers  need  to  Improve  and  organize 
their  bargaining  and  marketing  tools  and 
use  them  to  make  the  market  price  system 
function  better,"  says  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
president  of  the  big  and  conservative  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  National 
Orange  agrees  that  the  farmer  needs  collec- 
tive bargaining  power,  and  an  official  adds. 
■This  approach  dominates  the  thinking  of 
most  Intelligent  farm  leadership  today." 

A  number  of  New  Jersey  poultry  farmers 
feel  so  strongly  about  bargaining  power  that 
they  have  decided  to  Join  the  Teamsters 
Union  The  Teamsters  also  are  claiming  a 
breakthrough  In  getting  some  Greenville, 
Pa  dairy  farmers  into  a  Pittsburgh  local  of 
the  big  truckdrlvers"  union.  Generally,  lead- 
ers of  farm  organizations  argue  that  farmers 
should  not  Join  labor  organizations. 

Of  course,  farmers  have  been  banding  to- 
gether for  years  In  order  to  serve  their  inter- 
ests better  Cooperatives  have  sprung  up  In 
large  numbers  around  the  country.  Co-ope 
aid  farmers  in  marketing  their  produce  but 
seldom  bargain  with  processors  over  prices 
The  NFO  alms  to  bargain  with  processors  but 
would  let  Individual  farmers  continue  to 
market  their  own  goods. 

COSTLIER    FOOD 

If  the  NFO  and  perhaps  other  groups  are 
successful  in  making  collective  bargaining 
the  rtile  for  farmers,  consumers  could  almost 
surely  expect  to  pay  more  for  food.  Firm 
control  of  marketing  by  farmers  themselves 
also  could  regulate  the  Government  to  a 
standby  role,  sparing  the  taxpayer  the 
heavy  bvirden  of  supporting  price-propping 
operations. 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  NFO 
win  be  successful,  however  It  faces  a  for- 
midable task  In  convincing  farmers  to  hold 
back  their  products  for  long.  In  the  past 
farmers  have  been  hesitant  to  do  this  because 
crops  might  spoil  and  livestock  might  get 
overweight  before  they  are  marketed  Then, 
too.  food  processors  have  considerable  eco- 
nomic power,  and  might  be  able  to  outlast 
the  farmers.  Furthermore,  farmers  risk  pub- 
lic indignation  If  they  do  try  to  hold  food- 
stuffs off  the  market  in  large  enough  quanti- 
ties to  seriously  affect  supplies. 

Farmers  have  met  with  failure  In  earlier 
attempts  to  gain  control  over  prices,  and 
many  observers  believe  the  NFO  probably 
won't  fare  any  better.  In  the  depression 
of  the  1930's.  farmers'  strikes  sometimes 
flared  into  violence,  and  were  quelled  by  law 
enforcement  officials.  Such  examples  don't 
daunt  the  NFO  leaders,  however,  since  they 
studiously  avoid  violence  and  believe  that 
existing  Federal  law  actually  provides  them 
with  a  framework  for  a  permanent  bargain- 
ing mechanism. 

For  a  better  Idea  of  how  the  NFO  Intends 
to  achieve  Its  alms,  visit  Its  office  on  Com- 
ing's steep  main  street.  Husky,  dark-haired 
Mr.  Staley  Jubilantly  tells  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  9-day  hog  holding  action  early 
In  April:  "On  1  day  the  stockyards  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  only  got  2.037  hogs,   according 


to  our  count,  while  they  had  estimated 
2,600. ••  The  week  Ijefore  the  holding  action, 
the  same  yards  received  about  5,000  hogs. 
Mr.  Staley  says. 

The  true  Impact  of  the  holding  action  is 
clouded  by  the  claims  of  yards  officials  that 
receipts  were  held  down  mainly  by  flooded 
roads,  but  Mr.  Staley  contends  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  roads  were  In  worse  condition 
the  week  prior  to  the  holding  action  than 
they  were  during  It.  At  ahy  rate,  hog  re- 
ceipts at  the  12  major  markets  Involved  in 
the  April  4-12  holding  action  were  8  per- 
cent under  those  of  the  comparable  9  days 
of  March  21-29.  From  Just  before  the  test 
until  the  day  after  it  was  called  off,  the  top 
hog  price  at  Chicago  advanced  65  cent*  to 
»17.25  a  hundred  pounds.  The  NFO  was 
shooting  for  »!9.60,  but  It  must  keep  Its 
holding  actions  short  because  hogs  get  too 
fat  when  held  much  beyond  their  regular 
marketing  time. 

NFO  leaders  say  the  holding  action  is 
one  of  a  number  planned  to  prepare  for  a 
full-scale  effort  some  time  In  the  future  when 
farmers  will  be  asked  to  keep  all  their  prod- 
ucts off  the  market  In  a  brief  demonstration. 
If  this  convinces  processors  they  should 
bargain,  they'll  meet  with  NFO  commit- 
tees In  each  natural  marketing  area.  Under 
existing  Federal  law,  these  negotiators  could 
establish  prices  with  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  local  farmers.  The  NFO's 
3-year  membership  agreements  provide  that 
at  such  time  the  $25  annual  dues  would  be 
replaced  by  a  checkoff  of  1  percent  of  gross 
sales 

Another  purpose  of  the  holding  actions  is 
to  test  the  NFO's  own  organization.  Lead- 
ers say.  they  have  been  pleased  with  the 
results.  According  to  Mr.  Stanley,  the  NFO 
"can  now  contact  every  farmer  In  the  Mid- 
west in  6  or  6  hours  "  This  la  done  pri- 
marily through  some  10,000  so-called 
m.inutemen,  each  of  whom  Is  responsible  for 
getting  the  word  to  about  35  other  farmers 
At  the  time  of  the  NFO'ff  first  holding  action 
last  October,  there  were  only  2.000  minute- 
men. 

DAILT    tTKWS    BtTLLETlN 

Mass  communications  have  been  expanded 
too.  For  the  first  time,  the  NFO  Issued  a 
dally  news  bulletin  during  the  Aprtl  action. 
Copies  were  printed  simultaneously  In  24 
scattered  plants  In  the  afternoon,  and  dis- 
tributed the  same  evening.  Many  members 
picked  up  their  copies  reporting  on  the  day's 
action  as  they  attended  almost  nightly  ral- 
lies in  their  local  areas.  The  group  also  dis- 
tributed 225,000  handbills  and  paid  for  spot 
announcements  on  60  radio  stations.  It 
sponsors  a  contlniung  series  of  weekly  tele- 
vision commentary  programs  In  six  Midwest 
cities,  and  publlshea  a  monthly  newspaper. 
How  big  Is  the  NFO?  Officers  wont  divulge 
precise  membership  figures,  but  one  source 
close  to  the  organization  believes  its  mem- 
bership has  tripled  In  the  past  6  months  or 
so.  Groups  with  at  least  26  members  have 
been  chartered  In  more  than  275  mldwestern 
counties,  and  organization  is  under  way  In 
about  26  more,  NFO  officials  say  The  NFO's 
strength  centers  In  Iowa  and  Missouri,  but 
footholds,  at  least,  have  been  gained  In 
Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Kentucky. 
Nebraska,  Michigan.  South  Dakota.  Kansas, 
and  Indiana. 

The  NFO  has  climbed  to  Its  present  promi- 
nence from  a  small  protest  meeting  about 
low  farm  prices  heia  by  a  group  of  Corning 
farmers  at  the  local  livestock  auction  barn 
In  September  1955.  "nie  group  set  out 
originally  to  seek  favorable  Federal  legisla- 
tion but  In  1957  decided  Instead  to  plug  for 
collective  bargaining  This  s'wltch  in  objec- 
tives soured  some  of  the  original  members 
on  the  organization.  Among  them  was 
peppery,  83-year-old  Daniel  W.  Turner, 
farmer  and  former  Governor  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Turner    declares:    "I    dont    want    to    starve 
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people  Into  submlasion,  and  I  think  It's 
physically  Impossible  anyway."  Mr.  Turner 
also  worries  about  too-frtendly  relations  with 
labor  unions;  the  NTO  has  received  a  O.CXK) 
contribution  from  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  support  from  both  the  UAW  and  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  The  NPO.  In  turn. 
endorses  certain  union-backed  legislation. 

But  even  the  NPO's  critics  endorse  the  zeal 
and  sincerity  of  the  present  leadership.  Mr. 
Staley,  president  since  1855,  has  placed  his 
385-acre  farm  at  Rea,  Mo.,  under  a  hired 
hand  so  he  can  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
H50-a-we€k  presidency.  He  Is  busy  almost 
constantly  with  sf)eeches,  conferences,  and 
phone  calls,  and  stays  in  his  office  24  hotu-s 
a  day  during  periods  of  peak  activity. 

rhe  rank-and-file  members  appear  no  less 
eager  to  work.  Thousands  took  their  turn 
during  the  April  action  to  spend  tedious  8- 
hour  shlfta  checking  hog  shipments  around 
the  clock  at  nrrany  yards  and  receiving  points. 
When  police  near  East  St.  Louis  picked  up 
some  NPO  men  for  questioning,  replacements 
quickly  came  forth  and  some  400  members 
of  the  organization  gathered  to  demonstrate 
their  sxipport.  "This  took  guts,  because  our 
members  are  respectable  farmers  who  arent 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing."  Mr.  Staley  says. 

Behind  farmers'  su{>port  is  the  fear  that 
the  cost-price  squeeze  which  Is  forcing  ris- 
ing numbers  of  farmers  off  the  land  will  soon 
catch  up  with  them.  too.  With  prices  down 
and  costs  climbing,  farmers'  net  Income  last 
year  fell  16  percent  from  1958.  and  farm 
economists  predict  little  or  no  Improvement 
for  1960. 

"I  Joined  the  NTO  In  January  after  I  had 
worked  out  my  income  tax  and  found  I  had 
made  only  $2,000,  just  half  as  much  as  the 
year  before,"  declares  28-year-old  Dale  Sa- 
very,  who  farms  240  acres  at  Soldier,  Iowa. 

NONMKMBERS    EKTHTJSLASTIC 

Some  of  the  same  spirit  Influences  farmers 
who  haven't  Joined  the  KVO.  One  local  NT^ 
chatrman.  Ted  Schneider,  of  Warsaw,  Mo  .  es- 
timates that  95  percent  of  the  farmers  In 
his  area  went  along  with  the  April  hog-hold- 
ing action,  "and  the  nonmembers  seemed 
even  more  enthtislastlc  than  the  members, 
because  It  was  new  to  them  ' 

A  surprising  degree  of  support  comes  from 
Bmalltown  businessmen 

"As  the  fanner  goes,  so  go  we  businessmen 
up  and  down  the  street,  '  says  Paul  Gauthier. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Adams 
County  FYee  Press  In  Corning.  Adds  Floyd  F 
■Whltmore.  president  of  the  Okey- Vernon  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Corning:  "The  average  farm- 
ers' deposit  In  the  bank  Is  smaller  than  at 
any  time  in  the  postwar  period.  The  rest 
of  our  econoxny  today  Lb  raore  or  less  organ- 
ized r^ng  warfare — in  such  a  situation,  all 
the  fanner  can  do  is  organiae  himself  ' 

Although  leaders  of  other  farm  groups 
say  they  are  dubious  about  the  NFO's  chances 
for  •uocess.  some  are  mapping  plans  for  col- 
lective bargaining  programs  of  their  own. 

The  Farm  Bureau  this  year  Incorporated 
an  adjunct  called  the  American  Agricultural 
Marketing  AssoclaUon  to  aid  marketing  co- 
operatives In  getting  better  prices  when  they 
contract  with  food  processors.  The  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  is  working  toward  some  type 
of  system  which  would  give  tomato  growers 
some  measure  of  control  over  prices  and  sell- 
ing conditions.  The  National  Grange,  while 
not  directly  Involved  in  a  bargaining  pro- 
gram, recently  announced  it  believes  farmers 
must  "develop  programs  of  collective  bar- 
gaining with  buyers.  Just  as  industry  and 
labor  have  done." 

In  some  segments  of  agriculture,  collective 
bargaining  already  u  well  estahli&hed. 
West-coast  fruitgrower  co-ops  exercise  tight 
control  over  maxketLng  and  bargain  quite 
eiXecUvely  with  canners.  The  Pure  Milk  As- 
sociation, a  Chicago  area  dairy  farmers'  co- 
op, has  been  bargaining  with  dairies  for 
many  years,  and  last  fall  linked  itself  with 
21  other  area  co-ope.     Altogether  they  could 


shut  off  95  percent  of  Chicago's  milk,  and 
they  credit  the  added  strength  with  gaining 
tjiem  a  prime  boost  late  last  year  which  was 
much  bigger  than  they  were  able  to  get 
separately  the  year  before. 

Another  means  of  buttressing  prices  is  use 
at  Federal  marketing  orders,  which  apply  to 
milk  and  a  limited  uuniber  of  other  crops, 
l&cludlng  certain  fruits  and  vegetables.  Au- 
thorized since  1937.  a  milk  marketing  order 
sets  the  minimum  price  that  dairies  In  a 
certain  area  must  pay  for  milk.  The  Agri- 
culture Depaj^ment  sets  the  price  monthly, 
viarylng  It  according  to  supply  and  demand 
factors,  but  dairy  farmer  cooperatives  some- 
times bjirgaln  with  dairies  for  a  price  higher 
than  the  minimum  Orders  applying  to 
other  Items  regulate  the  quality  and  qu.nn- 
tlty  that  may  be  marketed,  thus  Indirectly 
setting  the  price 


THE  HOPES  AND  PEARS  OF  AN 
ATOMIC  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  issue  of  Reporter  Magazine  con- 
tain-s  an  excellent  summary — written  by 
Chalmers  Roberts,  of  the  Washington 
Post — of  the  current  test  ban  situation. 
Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  a  top  administration 
adviser  on  nuclear  testing,  recently  gave 
a  talk  which  confirms  some  of  the  points 
in  Mr.  Roberts'  article. 

Dr.  Bethe  is  concerned  about  the 
effect  on  congressional  opinion  of  last 
^reek's  test  ban  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In  his 
view,  the  emphasis  on  possible  cheating 
under  a  moratorium  is  misplaced.  He 
disaerrees  with  the  view  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  sophisticate  their  armory  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  conducting  small- 
scale  underground  explosions,  since  they 
already  posse.ss  a  stockpile  of  warheads 
to  arm  their  missiles  and  bombers.  So 
not  only  would  they  have  a  great  deal  to 
lose  if  they  cheated — for  they  might  be 
cletected — but  they  would  have  little  or 
i¥)thing  to  gain. 

The  insistence  by  some  on  absolutely 
fCMJlproof  inspection  of  very  small-scale 
tests  hinges  on  the  thesis  that  there  are 
being  developed  new  nuclear  gadgets 
which  would  serve  some  unique  military 
function.  Dr.  Bethe  says  there  i.s  no 
evidence  that  either  our  stockpiles  or 
tbeir  stockpiles  are  not  sufficient  for  any 
kind  of  military  engagement. 

Dr.  Bethe  is  also  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  hearings  and  attendant 
publicity  on  the  present  Geneva  talks. 
That  situation  has  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  behind-the-scenes  irritation  at 
Oeneva.  among  the  delegates  on  both 
sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
vealing article,  written  by  Chalmers 
Roberts,  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKi   Hopes   a.d   Fsxas   or  an   Atomic   Tmst 
Ban 
(By  Chalmers  M   Roberts) 
Washinoton. — On       Tuesday       afternoon. 
Mlarch  22.  five  men  sat  around   a  table  In 
oae    of    the    State    Department's    fifth -floor 
conference  rooms.    Tliey  made  up  what  has 
b«en  tabbed  the  Committee  of  Principals — 
the  men  In  the  Blsenhower  administration 
principally  ooocemed  with  policy  on  the  nu- 
clear    test-ban     treaty     negotiations.      This 


group,  or  Its  predecessors,  has  met  from  time 
to  time  ever  since  the  Oeneva  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  and  the  British  began 
ou  October  31,  1958. 

The  five  were  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
A.  Herter  (succeeding  to  John  Foster  Dulles' 
seat).  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  James  H. 
Douglas  (sitting  In  for  Secretary  Thomas  S. 
Gates.  Jr  ,  who  whs  In  Europe  and  who  had 
sxicceeded  to  the  seat  of  NeU  McElroy  i .  Cen- 
tral Intelligent  Agency  Chief  Allen  W. 
Dulles,  the  President's  science  adviser. 
Ge<3rge  B.  Kistlakowsky  ( who  had  succeeded 
to  the  seat  of  James  R  Kllllan).  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Chairman  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone. 

On  that  Tuesdny  afternoon  tliey  talked  for 
2 '4  hours  about  the  latest  Soviet  proposal, 
put  on  the  Oeneva  conference  table  3  days 
earlier,  which  had  raised  worldwide  hopes 
that  the  three  major  nuclear  powers  might 
at  long  last  reach  agreement.  The  public 
did  net  then  know,  as  the  men  around  the 
table  did.  that  British  Prime  Minister  Har- 
old Marmlllnn  had  become  fo  alnrmed  by 
reports  of  an  American  rejection  of  the 
Soviet  proposal  that  he  was  arranging  to 
fly  to  Wivshlngttia  4  days  later  for  what 
turned  out  to  t>e  the  Camp  David  talks. 

Macmlllan  had  reason  to  worry.  McCone 
already  had  been  passing  the  word  to  in- 
fluential members  of  the  congressional  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  that  the  Soviets 
had  not  really  altered  their  jjosltlon  In  the 
17  months  of  talks,  that  only  the  United 
States  was  making  concessions  The  same 
afternoon  of  the  meeting  at  State  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Coranilltee.  Senator 
Clinton  P.  AnDZtuMH,  of  New  Mexico,  put 
out  a  statement  saying  the  new  Soviet  prof- 
fer "has  the  appearance  of  a  phony"  and 
thit  the  United  States  was  being  asked  "to 
buy  a  pig  In  a  poke."  The  second-ranking 
Democratic  Hou^ie  member,  Chft  Hoi.iFrKU). 
of  CiUlfornla,  also  had  taken  a  dln:i  view  of 
the    Russian   proposal   and   said    so   publicly 

The  Elsenhower  admlnlstralion  w<i8  in  the 
midst  of  yet  another  Intern.-U  crisis  over 
Its  p>ollcy  on  a  test-ban  treaty  This  time 
It  was  more  serious  than  ever,  fi>r  the  simple 
reason  that  a  treaty  was  now  at  least  la 
sight.  Some  17  articles  of  the  draft  treaty 
artnally  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  three 
powers,  and  the  remaining  differences  had 
been  reduced  to  negotiable  proportions 

At  the  Tuesday  meeting  McCone  led  off 
with  a  call  for  rejection  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal. The  Russians  had  said,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  would  agree  with  the  west- 
ern proposals  to  sign  a  treaty  banning  tests 
In  tlie  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  outer 
space,  plus  all  underground  tests  which 
would  produce  a  seismic  oscillation  of  mag- 
nitude 4  7.5  conventional  units  (the  equiva- 
lent of  a  19-klloton  explosion,  about  the 
size  of  tlie  Hiroshima  bomb  i ;  that  they 
would  Join  In  the  western  proposal  for 
Soviet-United  States-British  Joint  research 
work  to  Improve  detection  techniques  for 
the  so-called  smaller  tests  underground 
(  ihose  below  the  19-klIoton  thrpbhold  fig- 
ure ,  provided  that  during  the  research  pe- 
riod the  United  States  and  Britain  would 
agree  to  continue  the  current  test  mora- 
torium. 

It  Was.  of  course.  Uils  last  proviso  that 
caused  all  the  ruckus  A  couple  of  days 
later  the  Russians  explained  that  this  exten- 
sion of  the  moratorium  might  last  4  or  5 
years:  and  even  then,  if  there  were  no  agree- 
ment on  how  to  incorporate  the  results  of 
the  joint  research  Into  the  detection  system, 
the  whole  Issue  would  have  to  be  fought  out 
anew  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  said  the 
moratorium  on  the  below-threshold  explo- 
sions would  have  to  be  part  of  the  treaty 
lUelf,  a  treaty  subject  to  raUflcatlon  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  a  two-thirds  favorable  vote. 

AM    UNNICZSSAST    JOUaNXT 

MoOone  argued,  as  he  was  later  to  say  In 

a  .speech,  that  any  test  suspension  "must  be 
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accompanied  by  a  c«)ntrol  arrangement  which 
would  assure  us  thi.t  this  type  of  testing  has 
t>een  BU>pped  by  al  parties."  Quite  clearly, 
he  argued,  with  .lothlng  more  than  the 
Soviets'  word  to  atsure  that  they  were  not 
testing  undergrouml.  there  would  be  no  such 
assurances  to  the  'West.  Ergo,  the  Soviet 
offer  was  In  effect  a  fraud  and  should  be 
rejected  as  such. 

But  then  a  strange  thing  happened 
Douglas,  only  recently  promoted  from  the 
Air  Force  secretaryship  to  the  Pentagon's 
second  command  pioet  of  deputy  secretary, 
argued  strongly  a^;alnst  McOjne  Douglas 
said  Uiat  an  agreement  that  would  open  up 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  stationing  of  Inter- 
national (Including  American  and  British) 
lnpr>ectors  Inside  Rijssla  a-ould  be  more  val- 
uable to  the  United  States  than  the  gains 
that  could  accrue  to  this  country  militarily 
from  further  nuclei r  testing  of  weapons  and 
weapon  reflnementj.  Douglas  argued  that 
the  S'ovlet  Union's  great  strat^c  assets  are 
Its  secrecy  and  Its  Insularity,  hei.ce  anything 
that  helps  to  dissolve  these  assets  would  be 
a  gain  to  the  West. 

Diuglas  was  well  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
strong  pressures  frim  the  military  services 
for  continued  testing.  In  fact  he  had  said 
only  3  days  earlier  In  a  television  Interview 
that  the  military  winted  more  tests  In  order 
to  produce  both  Hgliter  and  cleaner  (fallout- 
free)  weapons  But  he  added  that  there  Is 
"no  end  to  the  technological  improvement 
that  you  can  explore"  through  continued 
testing,  and  that  right  now  the  American 
nuclear  stockpile  U  In  "pretty  good  shape." 
There  had  l>een  s  gns  before  that  Tuesday 
meeting  of  a  chanj  e  In  top-level  Pentagon 
thinking,  partlcula:ly  among  the  civilians. 
Secretary  Gates,  In  earlier  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  Principals,  had  begun  to  talk 
the  same  way  but  not  nearly  so  eloquently. 
Douglas,  Indeed.  cle;irly  outshone  Herter,  the 
chairman  of  the  g-oup,  that  day  as  they 
discussed  the  Soviet  proposal.  So  too  did 
Kistlakowsky,  who  strongly  seconded  the 
Douglas  argimient.  At  least  that  was  the 
Impression  of  a  number  of  the  staff  people 
from  the  various  departments  who  sat  silent 
behind  their  chiefs. 

Allen  Dulles,  who  tries  at  these  meetings 
to  hold  to  the  role  cf  Intelligence  estimator. 
reiterated  the  the&li  that  the  United  States 
currently  Is  sufllrler  tly  ahead  of  Russia  on 
nuclear  weaponry  to  make  a  freeze  an  ad- 
vantage to  this  country. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  group  the  next 
day  settled  administration  policy,  wltli  Her- 
ter, Douglas.  Dulles  and  KlsUakowsky  all 
favorable  to  a  conditional  reply  to  the  So- 
viets and  only  McCone  against.  Herter  car- 
ried the  word  to  the  President,  who  gave  it 
his  blessing  All  this  was  done  before  Mac- 
mlllan reached  Washington  much  less  Camp 
David. 

At  Camp  David  the  two  heads  of  govern- 
ment Issued  a  communique  saying  that  they 
had  agreed  that  once  remaining  issues  had 
been  resolved  and  a  treaty  sigried,  "they 
will  be  ready  to  institute  a  voluntary  mora- 
torium of  agreed  duration  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  below  that  threshold  (4.75  on  the 
■elsmlc  Instruments),  to  be  accomplished  by 
unilateral  declaration  of  each  of  the  three 
powers." 

The  reasons  for  unilateral  declarations 
were  two:  To  avoid  writing  Into  a  treaty 
subject  to  a  Senate  vote,  a  moratorium  on 
smaller  tests  dependent  on  nothing  more 
than  the  word  of  the  Soviet  Union:  and  to 
avoid  the  constitutional  issue  of  the  Presl- 
dents  inabUity  to  commit  his  successor  be- 
yond the  day  he  leaves  office,  next  January 
20,  This  latter  problem  was  somewhat  eased 
later  by  statemenu  of  most  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  aspiranu  that  they  would 
look  favorably  on  continuing  any  moratorlima 
Elsenhower  might  acre*  to.     Vice  President 


NtxoN  had  been  a  Camp  David  participant. 
so  he  too  was  committed  to  at  least  the  same 
degree. 

The  communique  In  fact  was  drafted  In 
Washington  before  the  Camp  David  talks, 
largely  by  State  with  a  few  changes  made  at 
British  suggestion.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  Macmlllan's  trip  was  unnecessary; 
the  issue  had  been  resolved  here  before  he 
fu-rlved.  But  the  stir  and  the  worldwide 
headlines  It  created  were  Indications  of  the 
terrible  problem  this  administration  has 
faced  with  almost  every  move  in  the  long 
test  ban  controversy. 

No  further  back  than  April  27.  1957.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  In  a  reply  to  a  Japanese  Diet 
resolution  calling  for  a  test  ban  had  told  the 
Japanese:  "In  the  ab.sence  of  an  effective 
agreement  regarding  the  control  and  disposi- 
tion of  fissionable  materials,  the  United 
States  IS  obliged.  In  the  Interests  of  free  world 
security,  to  use  portions  of  Its  fissionable 
material  to  develop  and  refine  Its  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  chief  deterrent  to  aggression 
and  war." 

At  the  general  disarmament  negotiations 
in  London  In  1957  the  United  States  had  pre- 
sented a  package  plan.  One  provision  called 
for  limitation  and  later  a  ban  on  nuclear 
tests,  but  even  this  was  conditional  on  agree- 
ment to  many  other  disarmament  steps.  In- 
cluding the  Important  one  cited  to  the  Japa- 
nese by  Dulles.  The  Russians,  however, 
would  not  be  swayed  from  what  had  begun 
as  a  "ban  the  bomb  "  campaign  In  the  mid- 
1950's.  They  demanded  that  the  testing  issue 
be  separated  from  other  arms  control  meas- 
ures. This  the  United  States,  strongly  re- 
sisted, although  at  one  time  Harold  Stassen, 
then  the  President's  disarmament  adviser, 
leaned  toward  the  idea  of  a  test  l>an  alone. 
Stassen  correctly  saw  that  the  three  nuclear 
powers — the  French  were  then  still  3  years 
away  from  their  first  test — shared  a  common 
Interest  In  preventing  other  nations  from 
going  into  the  nuclear-weapons  btislness  and 
that  a  test  ban  might  well  bring  enough  world 
pressure  to  do  Just  that.  That,  of  course. 
Is  still  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  and  presumably  of  the 
Srtvlet  Union  as  well.  ^ 

t-TNTTINC    THE    PACKACK 

What  brought  the  United  States  around  to 
separating  the  test-ban  issue  from  other 
arms-control  measures  was  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement on  March  31.  1958,  that  It  was 
suspending  lu  tests.  Tlie  State  Department 
Immediately  greeted  the  announcement  with 
some  harsh  words:  It  noted  that  the  suspen- 
sion came  at  the  conclusion  of  "an  Intense 
series  of  secret  Soviet  tests,"  and  it  said  the 
West  could  not  rely  "on  a  Soviet  statement 
of  Intentions  for  which  there  Is  no  system 
of  verification,  which  can  be  evaded  In  se- 
crecy and  altered  at  will." 

Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  move  put  a  new 
pressure  on  the  United  States,  one  that  Sec- 
retary Dulles  found  Irresistible.  Adm.  Lewis 
.Strauss,  then  the  embattled  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  loiig  a  public 
foe  of  a  test  ban.  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  any  counterproposal  from  the  United 
States. 

In  this  he  was  backed  by  Donald  Quarles, 
then  Deputy  Defense  Secretary,  to  whom 
Secretary  McElroy  deferred  on  this  Isjue. 
Quarles  agreed  with  Strauss,  arguing  that 
further  testing  was  essentia]  for  wespKins  de- 
velopment and  that  a  test  ban.  should  it  last 
2  years  or  more,  would  result  in  a  breakup 
of  the  American  nuclear  scientific  commu- 
nity gathered  together  by  the  Government. 
With  no  tests  to  check  their  wcwk.  scientists 
would  drift  away  to  private  Industry,  he 
argued. 

But  Secretary  DuUes  was  the  strong  man 
on  this  issue.  He  sat  down  in  August  19M. 
and  wrote  out  a  statement  for  the  President 
proposing  a  year's  test  suspension,  tied  only 
vaguely    to    "satisfactory    progress"    on   dis- 


armament measures.    This  was  tlie  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  package  as  American  policy. 
By   the   time   Secretary   Dulles   wrote   the 
E^lsenhower  proposal,  McCone  had  succeeded 
Strauss.     He.  too.  fought  it  but  to  no  avail. 
What    made    the   proposal    possible   was    the 
agreement,  announced  the  day  before,  of  the 
Soviet- American -British    experts    at    Geneva 
on  a  scheme  for  an  international  detection 
and  control  system      Pew  here  had  thought 
the  Soviets  would  ever  agree,  but  they  did. 
Dulles  saw  this  as  arstirlng  a  real  control  sys- 
tem and  he  recommended  that  the  President 
act  on  it.    Eisenhower  did. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
It  turned  out  that  the  Oeneva  experts  had 
had  few  technical  data  on  underground  test- 
ing on  which  to  base  their  system,  chiefly 
from  the  single  Ranler  test  In  Nevada  some 
months  earher.  Nevertheless,  on  thU  basis 
they  constructed  a  system  they  said  would 
be  adequate  to  check  stispected  explosions 
down  to  1  to  5  kllotons.  They  caUed  for  160 
to  170  detection -control  stations  around  the 
world,  some  on  ships,  with  a  start  to  be  made 
In  the  territory  of  the  three  nuclear  powers — 
thtis  avoiding  the  touchy  issue  of  China  for 
the  time  being. 

Strauss'  chief  ally  In  opposing  a  test  ban 
was  physicist  Edward  Teller,  so-called  father 
of  the  H-bomb.  He  took  the  position  that 
disarmament  in  any  form  was  a  lost  caiose, 
and  he  fought  against  any  limitations  on 
testing.  If  he  and  Strauss  had  been  clev- 
erer, they  would  have  agreed  to  a  ban  on 
above-ground  tests,  thus  meeting  the  fallout 
health  issue  and  relieving  the  pressure  on 
Secretary  Dulles  from  the  British  as  weU 
as  Jfrom  the  Japanese,  the  Indians,  and  oth- 
ers. But  they  were  stubborn.  And  so  when 
DuUes,  acting  on  the  experts'  report,  sug- 
gested a  year  8  suspension  of  testing,  he  in- 
cluded all  testing.  Ever  since  then,  the 
United  States  has  been  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  wriggle  out  of  this  agreement. 

The  reason  for  the  wriggling  was  this:  In 
the  fall  of  1958  the  United  States  conducted 
its  latest  round  of  nuclear  tests  in  Nevada, 
Including  some  underground  shots.  Teller 
was  in  charge  of  these  latter  shots,  and 
from  them  he  came  up  with  data  to  prove 
the  earlier  Ranler  data  erroneous;  That  the 
proposed  detection  system  was  inadequate, 
that  the  Soviets  could  cheat  on  such  a  sys- 
tem becaiise  it  was  easier  than  the  experts 
had  thought  to  hide  deep  underground  tests. 
He  had  wide  scientific  agreement,  inclttdlng 
most  Importantly  the  opinion  of  Hans  Bethe. 
a  nuclear  physicist  of  equal  rank.  It  was 
on  the  basis  of  this  new  evidence  that  the 
President  altered  his  total  test-ban  offer  to 
suggest  that  unless  the  Soviets  would  agree 
to  a  detection  system  Improved  beyond  that 
recommended  by  the  experts,  It  would  be 
better  first  to  ban  aboveground  tests  alone. 
But  the  Soviets  would  never  let  the  United 
States  off  the  hook. 

NEW  ADVICX 

Bethe  has  played  a  key  role  In  the  whole 
Internal  administration  controversy.  Before 
the  Elsenhower  ban  proposal  of  August  1958 
the  President  had  become  so  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  arguments  over  possible  Soviet  cheat- 
ing that  he  had  a.«^ked  his  scientific  sdvlser. 
then  James  R.  Kllllan,  to  get  him  a  definitive 
r.nswer.  Kllllan  had  been  appointed  In  the 
wake  of  the  first  Soviet  sputnik,  and  for  ths 
first  time  there  was  In  the  White  House  an 
alternative  to  Strauss  as  the  source  of  sci- 
entific advice. 

Kllllan  named  Betlie  to  bead  a  special 
panel.  The  panel  concluded  that  a  test  l>an 
was  a  reasonable  risk,  and  Bethe  testified  be- 
fore Senator  Huskxt  HuMpHitrr's  disarm- 
ament subcommittee  that  be  favored  a  test 
ban  not  tied  to  any  other  arms-control 
measure.  He  also  said  that  to  stop  tests 
would  be  to  America's  advantage  because  of 
this  Nation's  technical  lead  In  nuclear 
weaponry.  The  same  day  he  testified — some 
a  weeks  after  the  Soviet  test  suspension — 
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Straiwe  also  testified.  He  said  that  to  stop 
t«8t8  would  be  'a  tragic  mistake"  which 
would  leave  the  United  States  with  "obsolete 
and  obsolescent  weapons  systems"  and  which 
undoubtedly  would  "freeze  our  defensive  re- 
search " 

But  the  President  accepted  the  KlUlan- 
Bethe  report,  which  Dulles  also  found  re- 
assuring. Strauss'  monopoly  at  the  White 
House  had  been  broken.  Teller  has  kept  on 
fighting  the  test  ban  ever  since,  but  his  bat- 
tle has  become  a  rearguard  action;  the  ad- 
ministration has  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 
Bethe.  too,  has  kept  at  It  from  the  other 
side,  working  now  with  Klstlakowaky,  Kll- 
Uans  successor,  and  thus  isolating  McCone 
as  Strauss  was  isolated  within  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Once  the  President  did  offer  the  test  sus- 
pension, which  took  effect  when  the  current 
Geneva  test-ban  treaty  talks  began  October 
31.  1958,  administration  officials  had  to  hew 
to  the  line.  The  opposition  In  both  the 
AEC  and  the  Pentagon  kept  saying,  however, 
that  the  ban  depended  on  adequate  Inspec- 
tion and  control  which  the  Soviets  would 
never  accept. 

With  the  death  of  Quarles  the  Pentagon 
opposition  began  to  soften.  Gates  suc- 
ceeded Quarles,  and  after  Herter  succeeded 
Dulles,  Gates  and  Herter  saw  more  eye  to  eye 
The  high  point  came  In  the  Committee  of 
Principals  meeting  on  March  22,  when  Doug- 
la*  presented  the  Pentagon's  view  in  Gates' 
absence. 

Herter  !■  far  from  the  dominant  adminis- 
tration figure  that  Dullee  was,  but  in  the 
internal  quarrels  he  has  generally  favored 
banning  tesu  He  It  convinced  that  a  ban 
li  worthwhile  because  such  an  agreement 
does  not  involve  a  fundamental  national  se- 
curity risk  (as  would  be  the  rase  with  dis- 
mantling missiles  or  nuclear  weapons  them- 
telveai.  He  also  accepu  the  Stasaen  thesis 
that  there  la  a  common  United  States-Brtt- 
lah-Sovlet  Interect  In  trytitg  to  limit  the 
membership  of  the  nuclear  club  He  knows 
that  Communist  China  must  eventually  be 
brouihl  Into  any  test<b«n  Agreement,  and 
he  la  not  unaware  that  to  do  so  will  require 
a  ohango  In  American  attlt\idM  toward  the 
Peiping  fuvernment  lui  that  headache 
wilt  face  the  next  administration  not  this 
t>ne 

Secretary  Dulles  once  said  he  r«lt  there  was 
perhaps  a  10<per««nt  chance  ttf  agreement  on 
a  ban  If  so,  he  said,  he  was  prepared  to  «<> 
thrttugh  with  U  Perhaps  the  chances  are 
MOW  higher  Utan  to  |)ercent  st^me  in  Wash* 
ingtun  now  think  thry  are  t>eiter  ihun 
40--ao— but  there  are  b<umd  lo  be  manv  m<vre 
dtAcvtttlee  beft^re  the  nlgnatiiren  are  nfflxed 
to  a  treaty 

Preatdent  Klsenhower  has  >iUd  th«t  "Mn* 
of  the  remaining  unsettled  trt^aiy  poiutu 
might  be  resolved  at  the  summit  ctuifer- 
ence,  opening  in  Paris  on  May  Ifl  Prnm  all 
appearances,  this  Is  tiie  Soviet  nlm  hs  port 
of  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  top-level  diplomitcy 
combined  with  propaganda  Herter  lately 
has  t>een  hinting  to  the  Soviets  that  thoy 
can  hardly  expect  progress  on  a  test  ban  at 
the  summit  If  they  are  going  to  create  a  new 
crisis  there  over  Berlin  This  tacUc  is  it- 
self a  measure  of  the  belief  here  Uiat  Khru- 
shchev really  wants  a  test  iMtn  and  is  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  an  adequate  inspection  nnd 
control  system. 

As  to  the  Issue  of  Senate  ratification  of 
such  a  treaty,  a  number  of  Important  Sen- 
ator* have  been  quite  leery  Ehit  as  one  of 
them  recently  put  it.  once  the  President  puu 
the  weight  of  his  olBce  behind  a  treaty,  not 
to  mention  the  worldwide  pressure  it  will 
generate,  to  vote  against  It  would  l>e  like 
voting  for   cancer." 


MUTUAL    SECURITY    ACT    OP    1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  3058 '  to  amend  further  the 


Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  withdraw  my  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  I  withdraw 
iti,  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  that  there  may  be  a  quorum 
call,  without  having  the  time  required 
for  it  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
cRll  of  the  roll  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  Hinetidmcnt  which  I 
u«k  to  huve  staled. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  CHiir  Clerk  At  tho  end  of  .section 
2  it  is  proposed  to  insert  Uio  followintf; 

igi  In  ilvinK  effect  in  the  prinoiples  ex- 
(i^eeaed  in  subsection  ifi  above  the  Presl- 
(Ipnt  should  not  iiormnlly  reitard  thrni  us 
i^pUcable  t<o  a  situation  wtiorvin  two  or 
i«(.tfe  nations  receiving  asslst4uu<e  under  this 
Act  (^r  !ivtrpluses  vinder  the  Agrloviltural  'I>i\dv 
tievelopment  and  Assistance  Act  nl  1UA4  m 
amended  are  engnge<i  In  ttrtlnnn  (lririinrnt<U 
t^  I'ntted  Nations  effi^te  to  ntalntain  )>eaoi> 
alut  stability,  and  application  o(  the  Atv^\e- 
mentit^ned  (U-tnciptea  w^nild  In  the  jvicltin\i>iit 
(4  tl\e  President  constitute  pivrthvllty  by  the 
li<Mte<l  Mtates  relating  to  the  merits  of  thr 
r»iu»e  advanoetl  hv  any  oop  <\f  the  anta»oi\im«i 

rh»»  PKK81DINO  OFFICKH  M.iw 
itinch  umr  dtif,'*  Uic  acnuuw  fioni  Ai - 
kAUsn*  yield  to  him-vMf  on  tlio  nm»^»^(i- 
itcnt^ 

Mr    FULBHIOHT      Trn  minutes. 

Ihr  HRESlDINti  OFFICER  Thr 
3rnalor  from  ArkRn>rts  us  leciH'.nued  for 
in  minutes, 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  Mr  PrrsldeiU,  last 
tUuht  the  Senatt^  by  a  .substantial  mn- 
jcrtly.  adopted  an  nmendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Art  which  amounts  to 
political  coercion  by  the  United  States 
an  behalf  of  one  side  to  the  long-smol- 
flerlnK  Arab-Israeli  dispute  Thi.s 
lunendment  contemplates  that  the  Pi-es- 
itlent  IS  to  use  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
AS  a  club  to  force  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public to  open  the  Suei  Canal  to  Israeli 
shipping 

The  prlncipjal  reason  this  amendmt>nt 
was  offered  was  not  because  of  the  over- 
all Rood  of  the  United  States,  but  be- 
QRUse  of  the  existence  of  a  pressure 
group  In  the  United  States  which  seek.s 
to  Inject  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  Into 
clomestlc  politics.  The  amendment 
would  not  In  fact  contribute  to  the  re- 


openinK  of  the  canal  to  Israeli  shipping, 
but  would,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  achievement  of  this  desirable 
objective — an  objective  which  officials  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment are  pursuing,  I  think,  with  as 
much  attention  and  perseverance  as 
they  possibly  can 

This  amendment  and  recent  economic 
coercion  to  prevent  the  unloading  of  an 
Arab  ship  in  New  York  are  part  of  a 
pattern  which  I  find  disastrous  in  the 
functioning  of  our  constitutional  system 

In  what  is  probably  the  most  delicate 
uiternational  situation  which  exists  in 
the  world  today.  180  million  Americans 
find  their  foreign  policy  bemR  whip- 
sawed  by  an  irresponsible  maritime 
union  and  by  a  minority  pressure  group. 

Tlie  President  cannot  conduct  our  for- 
eign pxjlicy  m  the  Middle  East  under 
these  circumstances.  That  policy  is 
t)eing  directed  by  minority  pressure 
fjroups 

But  the  problem  I  would  address  my- 
self to  briefly  is  broader.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  development  in  this  Nation 
of  organized  groups  which  bring  into 
American  political  life  the  feuds  and 
emotions  that  are  part  of  the  political 
conflicts  of  foreign  nations  This  is  one 
of  the  thlnKs  our  Foundlnj!  Fathers  come 
here  to  avoid  when  they  created  thi.s 
Nation 

Just  as  we  have  witnesstnl  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  one  uroup  tn  forcliiK  an  amend- 
ment mu)  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  we 
see  other  k roups  trying  to  foixe  tht- 
President  to  tailor  the  summit  aKenda 
to  satisfy  (Hher  ethnic  uroups  Thorr 
i.s  no  end  to  this 

Mr  Pie.sldent.  this  Nation  has  *rl- 
corned  million.s  of  immigrants  from 
abroad  In  the  18th  cetilury  we  were 
culled  thf  meltinw  pot.  and  we  were 
proud  of  thMt  descrtpUon  It  meant  thul 
there  cume  to  this  land  people  of  dl« 
verse  rrerd.s,  colors,  and  races  Thr.tr 
immikirant.t  became  gtHxt  Americans,  aiul 
tlirir  ethnic  oi  iTllgtous  lulgins  wrii»  of 
.NtH^ondnry  imptutance 

Hut  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  tin 
n.vc  of  oruanlsallons  dedicated  appar- 
ently not  to  America,  but  to  foiTlun 
states  and  HiTiups  The  conduct  of  a 
foiriun  jwlicy  for  America  has  been  .te- 
rlou.sly  romiJwmlsiKl  by  this  develop- 
moiu 

We  can  ,svirvi\e  tJils  development.  Mr. 
Pri\sident,  only  if  our  political  institu- 
tions- and  the  Senate  In  partlculai' — 
retain  thou  objectivity  and  thetr  inde- 
pendence .so  that  they  can  .serve  all 
Americans 

Our  constitutional  system  Is  such  that 
wo  do  not  e.\i)ect  Senators  from  Florida 
to  vote  aualnst  oranges,  or  Senators 
from  the  wheal  belt  to  vote  awalnst 
wheat,  or  Senators  from  maritime  States 
t<.)  vote  against  maritime  interests,  or 
even  for  Conjjressmen  from  predomi- 
nately ethnic  districts  to  vole  against 
then  special  Kioups 

The  Domi  is  that  Uie  Senate,  with  Its 
special  representation  drawn  two  from 
each  State,  and  serving  6-year  terms  of 
offlce,  is  expected  to  be  able  to  override 
sectional  and  special  Interests  In  order 
to  serve  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  is 
especially  so  in  foreign  relations     The 
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Senate  by  the  Constitution  is  given  re- 
sponsibility in  thiS  field  different  from 
that  of  the  other  body. 

Our  system  of  government  will  not 
work  if  the  unity  which  has  generally 
characterized  this  Nation  in  .support  of 
a  foreign  policy  for  all  Americans  is  to 
be  destroyed  by  lobbies  and  pressures 
that  become  so  influential  and  aU- 
pc:--a5ive  that  the  Senate's  freedom  of 
choice  Is  last. 

Tlie  very  amendment  which  was  added 
to   this   bill   lasi.   night   in   the   Senate, 
and  last  week   m  the  other  body,  has 
also,  in  committee,  been  tacked  on  to 
the  Presidents  recommendation  that  we 
create  an  International  Development  As- 
sociation.    The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  other  body  has  voted 
substantially  the  same  language  in  the 
IDA  bill  now  before  it.     It  has  not  yet 
been   reported,   but   that  language   has 
been  voted  into  the  bill  in  committee, 
and  I  am  Informed  that  the  bill  is  not 
likely  to  be  reported  If  that  amendment 
stays  in   the   bill.     Should   this  conse- 
Quence  flow  from  the  pressure  of  a  small 
group  Interested  In  putting  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  the  Israelis  in  the 
Sue*  dispute,  our  national  effort  to  pet 
other  sutes  to  Join  with  us  In  helping 
newly   developing   teiTttorles   will   have 
been  sabotaged   from   within   our   own 
Ouvemraent. 

This  IS  particularly  dlsappolnUnK.  be- 
rause  our  own  Oovernmcnt  orlRlnated 
tlu«  concept  of  IDA  In  fact.  It  orlgl- 
nnied  It  In  the  Banking  nnd  Cuirency 
Committee  nnd  the  Foreign  Relntlons 
Committ-ee  of  the  Senate  nnd,  in  my 
opinion,  ts  an  extremely  hopeful  orysnl- 
^ntlon. 

We  have  nlreudy  .seen  what  lias  hup- 
|)ened  when  ct»rt«tn  unlotis  In  New 
York— and  more  recently  In  Montreal— 
hnvf  refused  to  handle  the  cnrfo  of  a 
I'nitwt  Arab  Republic  vessel  The  UAR 
hius  rtNipondfd  by  tivsiructinu  lus  coastal 
wtrrleoa  atatloiis  to  cut  thetr  contact 
w  lib  all  Amvrlran  ahlpa  And  this  tnorn- 
\n\i  «i»  ai-©  Informwl  that  the  prt^»K1^nl 
f»f  the  Amerienn  Merehant  Marine  Instl- 
tutr,  rrpiesrnlinB  70  i>riTrnt  of  the 
oceangoing  merchant  marine  ha,s  jxmu- 
ed  out  to  the  SccjTtaiy  of  State  that  our 
industry  la  belnjt  seriously  hurt  by  the 
iHtlon  of  the  unions.  Tlil.s  kind  of  re- 
t;Uiatkm  can  ttbuU  only  In  Mmcal  and 
t^conomlc  chaoa  for  all  concerned 

Mr  PiTsldwit.  the  forelwn  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  too  Important  to  our 
total  national  security  for  It  to  become 
the  Instrument  of  minorities  whose  lob- 
byists stand  outside  the  Chambers  of  Uie 
Congress  to  persuade  the  membeis  to 
follow  courses  of  action  beneficial  to  spe- 
cial interest*  but  with  potenttslly  cata- 
stiophlc  coi^sequences  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Rkiosd  an  article  from  Uie  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Harm  Seen  in  Picket- 
liK.  by  Werner  Bambei-ger.  which  dis- 
cusses the  rammcaUons.  the  wlde-nms- 
in«  problems,  that  are  already  beginning 
to  result  from  the  boycotting  of  the 
UAR  ship  In  New  York  Harbor  One 
curious  thing.  In  view  of  the  long  dis- 
cussion we  h»d  on  yesterday  of  the  50-^0 
shipping  clause  as  It  applied  In  that  case 
to  the  Indus  River  Basin,  is  reflected  in 
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this  area— not  with  regard  to  the  Indus 
River  Basin,  but  with  regard  to  the  over- 
all application  of  the  50-50  clause  in  the 
existing  leglslaUon,  which  Is  still  In  the 
law  and  has  been  throughout  all  the 
years  it  has  been  in  existence.  I  draw 
attention  to  one  paragraph  of  this  arti- 
cle: 

Also  rep<3ried  was  the  reiuctanoe  of  Amer- 
1 -an  tramp  shipowners  to  submit  bids  to  car- 
ry Government  surplus  grain  to  the  UAR. 
Half  tlie  tranFportatlon  ol  the.-^e  Goveru- 
mcnt-ald  c-u-pocs  Is  reserved  by  law  to  U.S- 
flag  thi{>e  These  shipments  have  been  the 
mainstay  recently  of  the  sorely  depres.sed 
U.S. -flag  iramp  fleet. 

That  is  just  another  instance  of  the 
vei-y  evil  effects  that  arise  from  various 
groups  taking  into  their  own  hands  the 
responsibility  for  trj'ing  to  correct  mat- 
ters, difficulties,  and  conflicts  that  are 
arising  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  this  body,  or 
anywhere  else,  does  not  desire  that  the 
Suez  Canal  be  opened  for  all  shipping, 
including  Israeli  shipping;  but  I  submit 
this  is  not  the  right  vi-ay  to  do  it.  In  fact, 
this  kind  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  will  accomplish  exactly  the  oppo- 
site purpose 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  which  I 
read  appear  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
iv.s   fellows: 

irrom  the  New  Yark  Timet,  A\v.  39.  lOCO' 

Harm  Hctn  in  Pickktino 

I  }\y  Werner  Bninberfer) 

A     |v,kr'.mi»n   for  US    ihlpplng   told   the 

•itnv    r>i'^rtmrnt   yenterdny    th»t    sll    iM«g- 

lurn'     I.;    the   Amrrlrun   marlUnie  ln«Ju»try 

Hi'     'Mi;    m-rhuMy    hi;rt    by    the    plekeUnf 

hrrc     >f    I  tie   C';i>op«fM4.   •   United    Arnl)   Re- 

puUlU'    »tU|> 

Mt\i\il\  K  t'«««>y.  tkr«>«uient  of  the  An^erlcKn 
MrrdiAnl  Miulne  Inatltvit*.  Mid  Xi\»\  Utere 
wu«  rvriy  proin^rvt  Ui«i  U»t  tltuikUon  would 
i«rti<ru>jf\t«i  mpullT  iti  the  next  SM  hour*  un« 
lr.H«  Uh'  I'Ukri  uue  niMlnt«tned  by  the  9e«- 
r!«rfr»   Tn«rr)iniii>iu«l   t'nion    »nd   W>e   tnter. 

Iintl'l.*;  1,  >nK.''  'irliiiMi'si  AMOOlrttluU  WM 
ren>(>\  ml 

Mr  ("rttrv  111  <\  ti  riijftm  h>  !»erret*ry  \^t 
?«uie  n»rliiu*n  A  Mer!rr  Mid  ih«t  fclthoufh 
tike  itidvutxy  drpU»rrv1  the  union*'  ncthm  It 
founil  \Umn  m  *yinp.ithy  with  c«rtAln  undtr- 
\\U\$  re«uon«  for  Xhv  picketing  a*  «t«t»d  by 
the  \uUon» 

The  ln»tltute  rvprr»rnU  70  |>ercent  of  U»e 
orennpilnir  AinerlrAU  merchunt  murine  It* 
trrmh»r,«hlp  l:uiudr»  operMor*  of  jmMenfrr 
Khlpa.  ciirgti  \r»i«rU.  unit  tAnker* 

ASKS  vtooRors  sTKea 

Mr  Casey  urged  the  State  Department  io 
take  vlforous  stejv?  to  renlTlrm  such  princi- 
ple* (if  US  foreign  p<illcT  M  freedtwn  of  the 
•CM,  free<1om  from  dlscrlmlnntory  trtlon  by 
foreign  countrlea  In  intern»tlonikl  trade,  and 
the  pro^x^r  treatment  oX  U.8  clUaeiu  abroad. 

The  Cleopatra  ha*  been  Idle  at  plar  18, 
K.v.st  River,  since  April  13.  The  unlotw  ha^-e 
been  (M-ut4<stlng  the  blacklUUng  by  the  UAR 
of  U  S  Bhlpa  that  htive  traded  with  Isrftcl 
Rnd  the  resultant  loss  of  Job  opportunities 
for   union   members 

Lefral  action  U->  lift  the  picket  line  awalU 
a  ruling  by  a  Inderal  api>eal*  court  here. 
The  court  rcaerved  declalon  on  Wednesday 
on  a  lower  court  ruling  denying  a  requMt 
for  an  Injunction  by  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
the  KhedlTlal  Mall  Line  of  Alexandria. 

With  a  retftllatory  Ixsycott  threatened  in 
Ariib   {xirts    shipping  sources  here   reported 


the   shifting  of    some    cargoes    destined    for 
the  UAB.   Lebanon     and   Jordan   from   US  - 

flag  shlt>.s  to   foreign  vessels  trading  to   the 
e:istprn  Mediterranean. 

Ai6o  reporu-U  was  the  reluctajice  of  Ameri- 
can tramp  shipowners  to  submit  bids  to 
carry  CK-venmient  s'jrplus  grain  to  the  UAR, 
Ualf  the  trarK{X)rtat'r>n  of  these  Govern- 
ment-ale! carc-oes  is  reserved  by  law  to  U  S  - 
fiflg  ships  These  shipments  have  been  the 
mainstay  recently  of  the  sorely  depressed 
U.S. -flag  tramp  fleet. 

DEAN    STATEMENT   ASSAILED 

The  Sru.  meanwhile,  took  sham  exception 
yesterday  to  a  statement  made  In  Geneva 
on  Tuesday  by  Arthur  H.  Dean,  leader  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  Uie  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  ot  the  Sea. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  some 
information  that  Just  came  in  over  the 
wire,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Twenty  thousand  dockworkers  In  20  Ar..l) 
port*  will  begin  a  boycott  of  Amerlc-an  ships 
at  midnight  (6  pm  eastern  daylight  timet 
tonight  unless  American  unions  stop  picket- 
ing the  United  Arab  Republic  ahip  Cleopnt  a 
in  New  York,  an  Arab  union  aource  said 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
whole  dispatch  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  have  read  the  essence 
of  It  I  deplore  this  kind  of  retaliation. 
One  thing  leads  to  another,  and  I  can  see 
no  end  to  this  tendeiwiy.  If  it  contlnuov 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  dis- 
patch was  ordered  to  be  prlulcd  \n  the 
RkcORD.  us  follows : 

Caiso  — l>irenty  thuuMitd  dookworkeii  m 
ao  Arab  p<jru  will  bagln  a  boycott  ol  Aiirer- 
icun  alilp*  at  mlditlghl  i  0  p  m.  e  d  t  <  tuiUgl. . 
unlrwi  Amerlcxn  union*  *top  pukcttng  tic 
United  Arab  Rejmbllc  »hlp  rJfop«ifr<i  m  Vr a 
York,  an  Arab  union  arurre  *«lrt 

The  He«fHi-tr»  InternntlunnI  Union  Jmi 
been  plckptuig  the  Cltofrntra  aluoe  A^ll  i  i 
to  prowwt  the  Arab  n«tmn»'  boyoou  ot  Amt  i 
loan  »lil)k*  tritauig  wtU)  laiael.  I'lte  Intel- 
unlii'i.ul  Lrt.muaiutrenten'*  Aa*uilal4aii  h  k«  te- 
fu»«xl  I..  ^uMi,  jhr  picket  line*  tu  uu'.wl  the 
\r'«»rl 

•  The  Arab  world  fnun  the  Atlnutlc  CK'e4Mi 
to  the  rwalan  OMlf  1*  reedy  to  Join  the  hov 
«»tt     a  aouree  at  »h*  Tnt»rnattonal  C>>»>r»Hi- 
iM'atUm  ot  Arab  Trade  tinton*  Mid 

M«>ttring  lH»at  and  •••rchUglvt  rrev«r»  iu\ 
the  8ue#  Canal  will  be  excluded  iwuw  the 
boyoovt  eo  Utai  AjnerloivA  ahlp  )<aMMt-c 
thnniitti  the  canixl  «lll  iioi  be  r\ffe\  ted 

Uut  tn  all  Arab  ptu't*  covered  by  (he  vtnlot\ 
V  S  uhljw  wilt  be  refused  unUM\dlng.  lanil- 
Ing    fuel,  rrp.Tlr    tooA,  and  dock  fncUltte* 

Nrw  "V'oaK  Picketing  of  the  only  two 
United  Arab  Republic  ahlpe  m  North  Amer- 
ienn iwrt."  w»nt  ahead  today  In  the  face  of 
au  Arab  tlirent  to  begin  a  bt\vcott  of  n;i 
American  Klilpo 

The  owner*  of  the  UAR  freighter  Ciropur  i 
failed  yesicrdoj'  to  get  a  court  order  remu^  - 
lug  a  a- week -old  union  picket  line  that  h.i^ 
prevented  loading  the  uhlp  nt  it*  pier  here 
A  picket  line  at  Montreal  failed  however  to 
prevent  un'  lartlng  of  the  UAR  freighter  Star 
of  Axfunn 

Mr,  riT-BRIGHT  M:  Piesidml.  ihe 
nmondment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk,  which  I  hope  Uie  Senate  will  adopt. 
In  view  of  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  yesterdaj*.  I  hope  will  bring  tlic 
situation  a  little  moi'C  into  balance,  to 
indicate  that  whQe  we  do  regret  Uiat 
there  is  this  conflict  In  tlie  Middle  East, 
which  has  led  to  obstruction  to  passage 
in  the  canal,  at  the  same  time  we  also 
feel  that  the  other  side  of  these  disputes 
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deserves  impartial,  dispassionate  con- 
sideration, and  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  yesterday  we  did  not 
intend  in  this  body  to  usurp  the  f\mc- 
tions  of  our  executive  branch  by  trying 
to  settle  the  differences  which  exist  in 
that  very  difQcult  area  of  the  world. 

I  assvune,  under  the  situation  which 
prevails  in  the  Senate,  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  I  as- 
sume there  is  no  use  in  asking  for  it  now, 
although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  matter  voted  on  now.  I  assume  the 
amendment  deserves  consideration  over- 
night, so  I  will  say  I  expect  to  call  it  up. 
under  the  ruling,  on  Monday  for  discus- 
sion and  for  voting.  In  the  meantime, 
I  think  the  Members  will  agree,  if  they 
will  read  the  amendment,  that  it  is  only 
a  very  modest  effort  to  try  to  bring  the 
language  which  was  put  in  the  bill  last 
night  into  a  better  perspective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Surely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
since  we  are  operating  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  think  it 
would  be  proper,  if  it  Is  agreeable  with 
the  Members  on  the  other  side,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  this  amendment  on 
Monday,  without  going  through  the 
routine  which  we  agreed  to.  Is  that 
agreeable? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  think  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  have 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  5 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  the  amendment, 
in  opposition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  would 
have  his  own  time  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
a  copy  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  I  was  shown  a 
copy,  and  then  it  was  whisked  away 
Therefore,  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  it. 

I  am  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  it  over.  I  think  also 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  I.  who  is  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  who  is  known  to  be  in 
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Illinois  today,  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
t©  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be 
heard  for  more  than  2^2  or  3  minutes, 
possibly  for  as  much  as  5  minutes.  I 
think  that  is  not  an  undue  request  We 
are  confronted  with  the  parliamentary 
situation  which  prevails.  We  must  ex- 
haust at  this  moment  any  time  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  have  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  before  me.  I  should  like 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senate  yesterday 
bjy  a  generous  vote  adopted  the  exact 
Unguage  which  is  in  the  House  bill. 
\»hich  presumably  will  go  to  the  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  conference  would  it  be  r>ossible  for  the 
conferees,  if  this  amendment  or  any  ad- 
ditional language  is  agreed  to,  to  agree 
to  the  elimination  of  this  phraseology 
completely? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  strikes  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substitutes  a  new  bill,  the 
conferees  will  then  have  before  them  two 
separate  bills. 

The  Chair  will  state  further  that  to 
the  extent  there  are  identical  sections  in 
the  two  bills,  there  will  be  no  differences 
for  the  conferees  to  comprcwnise  As  to 
the  provisions  which  are  different,  there 
will  be  a  basis  for  compromise. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Therefore,  since  there 
1$  a  part  of  this  am^endment  which  is 
identical  in  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  conferees  to  bring  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate nothing  whatever  relating  to  this 
statement  of  principles? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  In  such 
an  event  the  action  of  the  conferees 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Since  the  language 
which  was  adopted  in  the  so-called 
Douglas  amendment  is  identical  with 
the  language  in  the  House  bill,  that  lan- 
guage would  not  be  in  conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Second,  this  is  ad- 
denda or  additional  language,  and  a  va- 
riety of  things  could  happen  to  this 
additional  language.  The  language 
could  be  rejected  entirely  by  the  con- 
ferees; it  could  be  modified  by  the  con- 
ferees; or  it  could  be  adopted  in  toto  by 
the  conferees     Is  that  correct' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
clarifying  the  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  existing 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  in 
consonance  with  it,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Douglas  1  and 
I  each  be  permitted  to  have  5  minutes 


under  the  time  for  general  debate  with 
regard  to  this  amendment  on  Monday. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  2  hours'  time  on 
the  bill  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  request,  actually,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  but  I  think  there 
is  no  need  for  the  request.  I  he.sitate 
to  open  the  door  to  every  Senator  for 
the  making  of  similar  requests.  I  think 
the  Senator  can  be  given  assurance  he 
will  have  5  minutes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  if  the 
request  is  withdrawn.  I  assure  my  friend 
from  New  York  now  that  both  he  and 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  will  be  given 
5  minutes  from  the  time  allocated  on 
the  bill 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  was 
the  understanding,  and  it  is  why  we  pro- 
vided the  2  hours'  time  on  the  bill 

Mr  KEATING.  That  will  be  per- 
fectly adequate.    I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  would  like  to  supplement  the 
statement  made  in  ai\swer  to  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  propounded  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

If  the  conferees  should  bring  the  mat- 
ter back  to  the  Senate,  and  no  point  of 
order  were  raised,  the  revised  version 
as  to  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
made  inquiry  could  prevail 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  any  such  re- 
vision not  have  to  be  limited  to  the  lan- 
guage now  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas?  Would  it  be 
open  to  the  conferees  to  revi.se  In  any 
way  the  language  of  the  two  bills  as  they 
stand  as  of  this  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  the 
conferees  should  report  to  the  Senate  a 
version  Inconsistent  with  the  ruling  the 
Chair  has  already  made,  the  point  could 
be  raised  by  a  point  of  order.  If  the 
point  of  order  were  not  raised 

Mr.  KEATING  But  the  point  of 
order  would  be  sustained  if  it  were 
raised 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  explaining  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  subject  to  the  same  order  previously 
entered,  to  be  voted  upon  Monday. 
There  Is  no  point  In  discus.sing  it  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered? 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.     Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

On    page    18,    end    of    line    13,    insert    the 

ioilowing 

■  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congresa  that  the 
refugees  wishing  to  return   to  their  homes 
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nnd  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  and  that  compeasatlon  should 
be  paid  for  the  property  of  those  choosing 
not  to  return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property  which,  under  principles  of  Inter- 
national law  or  in  equity,  should  be  made 
good     by     the    governments    or    authorities 

r  •spr>n8lble." 

Statement  bt  Ma.  Fui-bhight 

Die  language  of  this  amendment  follow- 
ing the  phrase  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" has  been  taken  verbaUm  from  para- 
graph 11  of  Resolution  194.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  on 
I>cember  11.  1948. 

This  paragraph  has  been  specifically  re- 
sfflrmed  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  every  succeeding  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Including  the  last  one 
In  iiome  Instances,  the  motion  to  reaftlrm 
w.as  approved  by  a  voice  vote 

In  the  last  session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  the  motion  to  reaffirm  appeared 
.=w<i  p;irngraph  4  In  Resolution  1456  It  Te- 
que«ts  (the  word  Trqueff  wa*  underlined  i 
the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion for  Palestine  to  make  furUier  efforts 
t.)  seciire  the  Implementation  of  paragraph 
11  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  194  " 

Resolution  1486.  reaffirming  paragraph  11. 
til'"  paragraph  quoted  here  In  my  amend- 
ment, passed  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  0.  with  Israel  abstalnlnjr  I  should 
add  that  the  United  States  has  faithfully 
supported  each  and  every  motion  to  reaffirm 
paragraph  11  of  Resolution  194 

World  opinion  has  always  support«l  the 
principle  of  repatriation  It  has  b<^n  en- 
dorsed  by  our  leading  statesmen 

President  Truman,  In  a  White  House  news 
conference,  urged  Israel  to  take  back  a  "cer- 
tain number"  of  the  refugees  And  In  1949 
he  sent  a  stiff  note  to  Prime  Minister  Ben 
Ourlon,  expressing  deep  disappointment  at 
the  refusal  of  Israel  to  make  any  of  the  de- 
sired concessions  on  ^•^fupees  or  boundaries 
at  the  Lausanne  conferences,  and  Interpret- 
ing Israel's  attitude  as  dangerouj!  to  peace 
and  In  oppxjsltlon  to  U  N  General  Assembly 
resolutions 

In     August    of    1955,    Secretary    of    State 
Dulles   made   a   major   policy   statement   be- 
fore  the    Council   on    F'orelgn    Relations,    in 
V which  he  tried  to  advance  the  case  for  repa- 
triation of  Arab  refugees.     He  noted,  by  the 
way.  that  he  was  speaking  "with  the  author- 
ity of  President  Elsenhower  "     He  said  this: 
"To  end  the  plight  of  the  900,000  refugees 
requires  that   these  uprooted  people  should, 
through  resettlement,  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  may  be  feasible,  repatriation,  be  enabled 
to  resume  a  life  of  dignity  and  seif-respect. " 
In  recognition  of  the  fluanclal  svraln  this 
would   Impose  on   Israel    Mr    Dulles   recom- 
mended outside  help 

"All  this  requires  money  Compensation 
Is  due  from  Israel  to  the  refugees  However. 
It  may  be  that  Israel  cannot,  unaided,  now 
make  adequate  compensation.  IX  sri.  there 
might  be  an  International  loan  to  enable  Is- 
rael to  pay  the  comperwaUon  which  Is  due 
and  which  would  enable  many  of  the  refu- 
gees to  find  for  themselves  a  better  way  of 
life 

"President  Elsenhower  would  recommend 
substantial  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  such  a  loan  for  such  a  purpose 
Also  we  would  recommend  that  the  United 
SUtes  contribute  to  the  reaJlaitlon  of  water 
development  and  IrrlgaUon  projects  which 
would,  directly  or  Indirectly,  facilitate  the 
resettlement  of  the  refugees." 

We  ail  are  Interested  In  resettlement  of 
Arab  refugee*  In  other  countries,  where  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  pro- 
ductive, useful  citizens.  But  any  Impartial 
person  who  has  taken  even  a  cursory  look  at 
this  problem  knows  that  the  refugees  must 


flrst  be  given  the  option  of  repatriation 
and  or  compensation  Of  those  who  are  ac- 
tively concerned  with  this  problem,  I  know 
of  none  who  feels  that  more  than  10  per- 
cent, if  that  many,  of  the  refugees  would 
choose  to  go  home.  Of  these,  most  would  be 
older  people,  wishing  to  spend  theU-  remain- 
ing days  in  the  land  where  they  were  born. 
Others  would  be  expected  to  return  only 
long  enough  to  liquidate  claims  before  opt- 
ing for  another  Moslem  country. 

However.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  merits  of  this  Issue.  With  the  amend- 
ment now  before  my  colleagues.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  enlist  the  support  ot  the  Congress 
for  a  UJ»  resolution  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  great  majority  of  member  states.  Includ- 
ing our  own  country.  In  every  session  of  the 
General  A.ssembly  since   1948. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]. 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress, by  authorizing  additional  govern- 
mental funds  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, is.  in  effect,  providing  a  stimulus 
for  private  enterprise  to  become  more 
active  in  other  friendly  nations.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  expect  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  can  indefinitely  finance  a 
foreign  aid  prop  ram.  The  American 
people,  who  constitute  only  a  little  over 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  have 
resources  which  are  necessarily  limited. 
However,  a  great  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished if,  through  our  efforts.  American 
firm.s  are  placed  in  a  position  to  assist 
enterpnsing  firms  and  individuals  in 
friendly  countries  to  establish  their  own 
private  enterprise  projects. 

Our    efforts    have    been    directed    at 
maintaining  a  stable  world  with  reason- 
able peace  so  that  private  commitments 
can  be  made  with  .some  certainty  that 
they  will  be  fulfilled.     During  the  course 
of  the  hearin«.s  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,   one  of   the  leading   indus- 
trialists of  Pennsylvama.  Mr.   Fred   C. 
Foy.  chairman  and  president  of  the  Kop- 
pers  Co,  Inc..  summarized  one  of  the 
most  interesting  project-;  which  has  been 
undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.     This  program 
was  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  a 
private    bank,    the    Chase    Manhattan 
Bank  of  New  York.     It  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  Pennsylvania  workers  since  in 
this  instance  three  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, all  located  in  Pennsylvania,  have 
cooperated  in  the  planning  and  financ- 
ing of  a  new  steel  mill  in  Turkey.     In 
addition  to  the  Koppers  Co..  they  in- 
clude the  Blaw-Knox  Co.  and^j^West- 
inghouse  Electric  k  Manufacronng  Co. 
It  IS  indeed  a  .satisfaction  to  those  of 
us  who  have  been  urglnR  that  emphasis 
be  placed  on  the  promotion  of  private 
enterprise   that    this  proposed   Turkish 
steel  mill  will  be  privately  controlled  In 
a  country   where  all  of   the   traditions 
have     normally     favored     Government 
ownership  of  major  production  facilities. 
Mr.  President,  the  Koppers  Co..  an  or- 
ganization which  has  contributed  a  great 
deal   to  the   economy   of  Pennsylvania, 
has  also  stssisted  the  nationals  of  many 
other  countries,   particularly   in   South 
America,  to  develop  their  resources  and 
establish   private   enterprise   economies. 
In  reviewing  its  activities,  I  find  that  the 
policies  of  Koppers  with  regard  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  oversea 


enterprises     may     be     summarized     as 
follows ; 

First.  To  invest  primarily  in  whese 
foreign  ventures  where  the  predomi- 
nance of  equity  financing  is  being  sup- 
plied by  private  .sources,  thus  helping 
to  promote  the  free  enterprise  system 
in  other  countries. 

Second.  To  work  closely  with  foreign 
nationals  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  oversea  plant  facihties  for  which 
a  definite  need  exists,  and  in  the  train- 
ing of  local  personnel  to  operate  and 
manape  such  facilities. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  a  long- 
continued  Interest  in  bringing  American 
know-how  and  techniques  to  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  areas.  Since  1950 
Koppers  has  invested  In  nine  Central 
and  South  American  firms.  In  all  but  one 
of  these  investments,  the  Koppers  equity 
participation  is  50  percent  or  less. 
Plants  that  are  partially  owned  by  Kop- 
pers are  now  producing  polystyrene  in 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  styrene  monomer 
in  Brazil,  pressure-treated  wood  in 
Guatemala  and  Jamaica,  and  steel  in 
Chile.  In  addition,  a  Chilean  cement 
plant,  partially  financed  by  Koppers,  is 
now  under  construction.  And  another 
Chilean  firm,  which  will  be  capable  of 
designing  and  building  many  types  of 
industrial  facilities,  is  now  being  formed 
by  Koppers  in  partnership  with  an  exist- 
ing Chilean  company.  Additional  Kop- 
I)ers  investments  are  being  contemplated 
in  Argentina.  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  addition  to  making  a  direct  minority 
investment  in  a  foreign  enterprise,  the 
Koppers  Co.  has  also  aided  local  business 
interests  in  underdeveloped  countries 
through  technical  and  management 
advisorj'  contracts  which  make  Ameri- 
can experience  and  know-how  available 
to  newly  formed  enterprises. 

Through  such  management  contracts. 
Koppers  provides  assistance  on  manage- 
ment, finance,  production,  and  marketing 
and  also  trains  local  persormel  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  industrial 
plants.  Koppers  presently  has  manage- 
ment contracts  with  seven  firms  located 
in  foreign  countries — four  of  which  also 
represent  Koppers  investments.  The 
firms  now  leceiving  management  assist- 
ance from  Koppers  include  two  major 
oversea  steel  producers:  Compania  de 
Acero  del.  Pacifico.  S.A. — Santiago. 
Chile — and  Acerias  Paz  del  Rio,  S.A. — 
Bogota.  Colombia — and  five  other  com- 
panies located  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  ue  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  America,  the 
formation  of  a  Chilean  steel  company 
provides  a  perfect  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  American  busi- 
ness techniques  aie  made  available  to 
foreign  personnel  who  are  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  the  raw  materials  which  are 
indigenous  to  their  countrjv 

Koppers  management  and  technical 
p>ersonnel  have  worked  with  Cia  de 
Acero  del  Pacifico  since  its  inception  in 
1947.  This  steel  plant  now  has  an 
aiuiual  ingot  capacity  of  436,000  tons  and 
supplies  practically  all  of  Chile's  required 
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Steel  products.  The  plant  employs  5,500 
workers,  and  total  sales  last  year  were  in 
excess  of  $50  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  the  statement  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Poy  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

Statxmikt  on  the  ^bziok  Am  Piogram  on 

Behalt    or    Koppns    Co..    Iwc.,   bt     Mr. 

Prxo  C  Pot.  Prxsident  and  Crairm an 

My  name  Is  Fr«d  C.  Foy.  I  am  chRlnna,n 
and  president  of  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  My  oompany  Is  a  very  diversified 
one.  as  It  serves  a  broad  range  of  industries. 
One  of  our  major  divisions  Is  a  leader  In 
the  engineering  and  construction  of  steel 
mills  and  all  silled  compxsnents.  Our  engi- 
neering and  construction  division  has  had 
wide  experience  in  designing  and  construct- 
ing such  facilities  not  only  In  the  United 
States,  but  also  In  many  foreign  countries. 
In  addition  to  building  such  facilities  abroad. 
we  have  had  a  number  of  contracts  to  pro- 
vide know-how  on  management,  production 
and  marketing,  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  help  train  the  staffs  of  such  foreign  fa- 
cilities In  the  management  and  op>eratlon 
of  those  enterprises. 

With  this  background,  we  would  like  to 
tell  your  committee  today  something  about 
how  our  Government's  foreign  aid  program 
Is  working  practically  as  we  are  witnessing  It 
cxirrently  In  one  particular  couiftry.  We  be- 
lieve this  experience  will  help  demonstrate 
to  the  committee  how  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  our  Government  agencies  and 
American  private  enterprise  work  together  to 
aid  less  developed  countries  Is  being  carried 
out.  It  Illustrates  how  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  being  fostered  concurrently 
with  giving  assistance  to  other  countries  in 
developing  their  economies  and  raising  their 
standards  of  living. 

The  specific  project  to  which  I  refer  Is  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  Integrated  steel 
mill  for  Turkey,  our  most  steadfast  and  our 
strongest  ally  In  the  Middle  East. 

Turkey's  ma)or  Industrial  growth  has  been 
fostered  by  Its  Oovemment  largely  because 
of  a  shortage  of  both  private  risk  capital  and 
experience  needed  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary huge  expendltuTM  for  basic  Industries 
such  as  steel  and  cement,  for  transportntlon 
facilities,  and  for  power  generation.  The 
txlatlnf  steel  mill  In  Turkey  1^  owned  and 
controlled  completely  by  the  Oovernmcnl 
It  was  their  tntenUon  that  a  ccvntemplated 
••cond  Intrgrnted  iie*!  mill  aiao  wo\ild  bo 
owned  and  op«rai«d  by  U\t  Oovernmoni 
Itowever.  bucsvwc  n(  the  combiupd  fiTiiris  <if 
the  Develo|>ment  Loan  Fund  and  a  group 
o(  American  cnmpAniM,  VhU  new  laoo  nui- 
tlon  mill  will  be  own«Kl  and  pontrolled  by 
private  entprprl'-e  In  a  (*oun»ry  when*  gov- 
ernment  owntrahlp  and  cnnlrnl  ot  nuch 
h»Avy  industry  hiu  been  the  practice 

In  November  of  1958.  Koppera  was  cnm- 
mlssloncd  by  the  Turkish  Ctovernment  U) 
make  a  survey  o(  the  economic  and  techni- 
cal possibilities  for  a  second  Integrated  steel 
mill  In  Turkey.  After  a  thorough  study  of 
nil  technical,  financial,  market,  and  raw  ma- 
terial factors,  a  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Turkish  Government  on  September  1,  1959 
This  report  Indicated  that; 

1  By  1963  there  would  be  an  overall  de- 
mand In  Turkey  for  at  least  1.245,000  metric 
tons. 

2.  The  existing  mill  at  Karabuk,  which 
makes  primarily  structural  products,  would 
have  a  capacity  after  completion  of  its  ex- 
pansion program  of  600,000  metric  tons  of 
finished  products. 


3.  The  need  In  Turkey  was  for  a  new  mill 
to  produce  flat  products  such  as  plates, 
sheets,  coils,  skelp,  and  the  like. 

4.  In  its  first  stage,  the  new  plant  should 
produce  388,000  metric  tons  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  be  planned  for  expansion  to  470.000 
and  1  million  metric  tons  In  It.s  second  and 
third  f  tages,  respectively 

In  September,  soon  after  the  report  had 
been  received  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
the  Mii^lster  of  Bconomy  and  the  Minister  of 
Ipdustry  and  Secretary  General  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  met  with 
ttte  Managing  Director  of  the  Development 
LJoan  Fund.  Mr.  Vance  Brand,  to  Inquire 
Wheth«'r  the  Development  Loan  P'and  would 
be  willing  to  consider  thu  second  Integrated 
steel  mill  as  another  100  percent  govcrn- 
iisent-t  wned  plant. 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  Mr 
3rand  discussed  with  them  at  some  length 
the  values  Inherent  in  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  such  a  mill;  the  possibilities  of 
Interesting  American  private  investors  in  a 
part  ol  the  equity  participation,  and  the  fact 
that  a  private  cnterprl.se  approach  would  flt 
more  closely  Into  the  congressional  direction 
to  American  lending  agencies  to  stimulate 
prtvat<'  enterprise  wherever  practical  In  de- 
♦elopn.ent  activities   throughout  the  world 

The  Turkish  representatives  expressed  a 
slnceri!  Interest  in  such  an  approach,  advised 
tihat  tliey  would  welcome  American  partici- 
pation In  a  project  of  this  type  In  Turkey,  but 
stated  that  because  no  project  of  this  mag- 
altudf  existed  in  the  prlv.ite  s<^tor  In  Turkey 
tihey  would  have  to  have  assistance  from  the 
Oevelcpment  Loan  Fund  In  bringing  this 
about 

After  further  consideration  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minister  and  his  associates  agreed  that 
a  prlv.ite  enterprise  approach  to  this  second 
ateel  nlll  m!ght  well  have  many  values  to  the 
Turkish  economy;  and  they  advised  Mr. 
Brand  that  they  would  undertake  to  see  how 
One  might  be  developed. 

During  the  month  of  September  while  the 
Turklih  officials  were  In  Washlngtfm.  Koppers 
representatives  met  with  them  to  discuss  tlie 
projec*.  Koppers  was  later  Jr>lnrd  by  repre- 
aentat.ves  of  Westlnghouse  Electric  Interna- 
tional Oo.  and  Blaw-Knox  Co  in  discussions 
With  the  Turkish  ofllclale  concerning  the  con- 
struction and  financing  of  the  new  steel  mill 

Theie  discussions  culminated  In  the  slgn- 
Uig  of  a  letter  of  Intent  on  November  11,  1080, 
in  which  the  Turkish  Government  agreed  to 
award  to  Koppers,  Westlnghouse.  and  Blaw- 
Kno.x  a  coiitract  for  englneerlnhV  pr^oure- 
rrient.  conitructlon  supervision.  at\d  certain 
•quiprient  fnr  the  new  plant  Ai  pnrr  of 
tJhelr  responsibility  vmdtr  this  lettor  of  In- 
«snt.  t\e  three  U8  luppllerit  at;reed  to  work 
With  the  Oiiveriunmt  tvf  Turkey  to  wurk  out 
i|  plan  'IT  a  C'>r(x^rttte  atrviolvire  and  nuanclng 
t\ir  thr  prijeot.  Il  wi»«  Agreed  that  ilu»  pUn 
\»ruvild  liioUidc  nut  only  the  'I'virkliih  privuto 
Und  public  sector,  but  aUn  private  liiv«t#tiir» 
ftom  tl»e  United  Mlatet  Tlip  thrrr  t'  s  mp- 
iJllprs  agreed  fvirlher  tn  inkp  a  •nhatnniu; 
^iilty  Inlerext  In  Ui*  now  ron^pany  wlun 
^>rlnp^ 

Ri»ptr'.»pi;'.itivea  of  Ki>pper«,  Wontinghouse, 
i%nd  BUw-Knux  pro»-i>edrd  Ui  Ankara,  Turkry 
arriving  on  November  22  19.^tt  After  a  wrek 
(If  meetings,  a  protocol  was  sIrhcU  on  N  )Vfm- 
ber  39  which  formallred  the  Irtter  of  Intent, 
•tnbll  ■hlni?  that  Koppers,  Westlnghouse, 
and  Blaw-Knox  would  provide  at  least  110 
UilUlor  of  equity  capital  In  kind,  and  estab- 
lishing the  general  rules  for  the  formation  of 
ttie  ne  .v  steel  company, 

A  representative  of  the  Chase  International 
liivestnient  Corp  accompanied  the  American 
group  "o  Investigate  the  possibility  of  private 
Ijivestrnent  by  Chase  and  by  other  private 
US.  In-.estors. 

Just  prior  to  the  group's  departure  from 
Ankara,  they  were  advised  that  the  Turkish 
cabinet  had  met  on  November  29.  and  ap- 
proved the  principle  that  the  material,  equip- 


ment and  supplies  for  the  new  steel  mill  will 
be  exempt  from  import  duties. 

On  January  5,  1960,  the  Turkish  ofllcUls 
notified  the  Development  L<oan  Fund  and  the 
American  group  that  the  protocol  had  been 
ratified  by  their  Government,  Uptjn  receiv- 
ing this  notification,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  his  chief  en- 
gineer and  lo.in  offlcer  Joined  the  American 
group  in  Turkey  to  determine  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  and  the  additional  In- 
formation thai  would  be  required  before 
they  could  consider  a  loan  for  this  project. 

During  this  visit  the  Koppers  group  and 
the  Turkish  officials  worked  out  tlie  details 
of  a  founders'  agreement  fur  the  proposed 
Turkish  steel  company,  articles  of  associa- 
tion of  the  company,  and  the  draft  of  a  8j>e- 
clal  law  which  would  have  to  be  passed  by 
the  Turkish  Parliament  before  the  new  com- 
pany could  be  formed.  The  founders'  agree- 
ment and  tlie  articles  of  association  were 
signed  by  repre8cnt,itlves  t.  f  the  founders  on 
February  9.  1960  On  March  8  we  were  ad- 
vised thiit  the  special  law  had  been  passed 
by  the  Turkish  Parliament. 

Among  other  things,  these  documents  pro- 
vide and  the  law  makes  possible  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Turkish  steel  company,  which 
wUl  be  controlled  by  the  private  sector.  It 
Is  contemplated  that  the  total  equity  capital 
will  be  »51. 250,000.  of  which  the  Turkish  pub- 
lic sector  will  subscribe  to  124  million — be- 
fore disposing  of  any  of  Its  stock — the  Turk- 
ish private  sector  $11  million,  and  the  US. 
private  sector  •16.280,000 — when  all  dcl)en- 
turcs  with  warrants  are  converted  to  com- 
mon stock  Although  the  Turklfh  public 
sector  will  own  about  47  percent  6f  the  stock, 
one -half  of  tlielr  ftock  v?ill  be  preferred  stock 
with  only  one  vote  per  share,  whereas  the 
balance  of  the  sttxrk  will  be  common  stock 
with  two  votes  per  share.  The  public  sector 
will,  iherefiire.  only  control  4U  percent  of 
the  voting  p)ower. 

The  documents  I  mentioned  previously 
also  provide  that  the  Turkish  Government 
eventually  will  dispone  of  100  percent  of 
Its  participating  Interest  In  the  new  steel 
company.  A  definite  formula  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  stock  has  been  worked  out,  mak- 
ing It  an  obligation  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  new  company  to  fee  that  the  stock 
owned  by  the  public  .sector  will  be  sold  com- 
pletely to  private  Interests 

It  Is  too  eiwly  to  tell  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation that  will  be  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  private  sector  Our  latet.t  advice  Is 
that  the  equlvilent  of  |6  million  In  Turkish 
lira  had  alreadv  been  subecrllied  even  be- 
fore the  new  company  has  been  formed,  and 
ruhscrlpiHM>s  are  mntlnulng  to  be  filed  It 
Is  exp>ote<t  that  this  tot«l  will  reach  a 
mli\ln\um  nf  111  million  It  I*  ln!rre«tini{  Ui 
nn'i<  that  a  ciMif>erailve  ustociatlnn  ha*  brm 
forinr«i  i\mon|{  the  »mj^<iN«»e«  of  the  exist  inn 
'•'  >     Kurnhuk    and  that  tliey  expect 

to  subacribo   fur  fft  rtillllon  Turhuh   llr;>  - 

1  lie  Turlilsh  bviRlnMsmen  ai\d  oth*r  in- 
ve«toni  who  are  an«<>iMate<l  in  ai\y  wny  wltJi 
the  devrl  )pnirni  of  this  new  l"urkl«h  tteel 
con  panv,  a-r  very  pr  ivid  of  their  partuMpa- 
tlnn  lliey  expre.«':e<l  grr,\t  lntrri'»t  In  this 
combined  eifort  of  thr  U  S  Of)\  ernnirnt  and 
Ainrrlfnn  prUnte  li.tlu't.ry  In  helping  to  make 
It  poa<«lble  for  thlr  n»»w  tool  fnr  their  Indus- 
trial drvelopmet.t  fi  be  owned  ;ind  operated 
as  a  prlvaie  enterprise  They  vie*  tlits  tm- 
dortaklng  a.s  the  first  major  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  more  Important  role  for  private 
Investors  In  the  financing  of  rew  Industries 
We  three  American  suppliers,  Koppers, 
Westlnghouse,  and  Blaw-Knox,  are  likewise 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opfjortunlty  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Turkish  Government  and 
Its  people,  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
in  bringing  this  vitally  needed  facility  to 
Ttirkey.  We  are  very  pleased  that  we  will 
have  financial  Interest  in  this  new  Turkish 
steel  company,  as  we  believe  that  the  com- 
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blned  experience  and  knowledge  of  Turkish 
and  American  businessmen  can  result  In  the 
establishment  of  an  economically  sound  and 
profitable  enterprise. 

It  has  been  very  helpf\il  that  the  Chase 
International  Investment  Oorp  has  been 
carefully  stud-'lng  the  new  Turkish  m.lll  as 
an  Investmen-  possibility  From  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  Chase  has  made  some  ex- 
tremely valuable  suggestions,  making  this 
venture  attrac'-lve  to  American  investors  In- 
terested In  the  International  field. 

We  are  oonf  dent  that  with  the  combined 
strengths  of  t  le  ^^lrklsh  and  United  SUtes 
private  and  public  sectors  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  undertaking,  this  large-scale  pri- 
vately operate<l  venture  will  have  Important 
long-range  bereflu  for  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, the  Ttukish  people,  and  the  Ttu-kish 
economy. 

We  are  also  tonfldent  that  this  Investment 
In  private  enterprise  in  a  strongly  pro- 
Western  ally  will  be  wise  not  only  from  an 
economic  stanlpolnt,  but  from  a  political 
viewpoint  as  will 

Mr,  KEATTVO,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  rem.ilnder  of  my  time.       j 

Mr  COOPiR  rose. 

Mr.  FULBRTOHT.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBFIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  C00PI:R.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spoke  briefly  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DoucLAil  and  also  voted  against 
It.  The  time  for  debate  will  be  limited 
on  Monday,  a.id  because  I  think  the  time 
on  Monday  .•^hould  be  re.served  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkarusas  (Mr  PttlbrichtI 
and  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  will  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  this  i.ftemoon. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  when  some  of  the 
sponsors  first  talked  with  me  about  this 
amendment,  [  expressed  sympathy  to- 
ward the  principle  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion in  international  wateru-ays.  and 
Inferentially,  in  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
It  expresses,  ,3ut  upon  reflection  I  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  harmful  to  these 
purposes  for  "Jie  amendment  to  be  en- 
acted. 

I  know  what  the  ■ponsors  intend 
They  hope  th»l  by  the  euRctmenl  of  this 
Rmendmont  Uie  United  Stnlrs.  through 
the  Prrsldenl  would  be  nblr  to  bring 
Influence  to  b»»r  ui>on  the  Ifnitrd  Arnb 
Kcpvibllc  to  ciangr  iu».  rmbjiruo  i>ollrv 
*KRln«i  Israel's  .ihlpplnK  on  rttrKi>r'* 
bound  to  nr  from  laranl  1  believe  auch 
»n  embargo  lontravenM  the  conven- 
tion nf  IBM.  aid  crrUlnly  the  fiphit  that 
wp  believed  ^^-ould  f>btRln  nftrr  the  settl"- 
hi'  nt  of  the  Sum  Canal  ownership  n  trw 
ypRn<  RRo  Ye;  I  oppose  the  amrndmrnt 
because  I  belle /e  its  comequrncrs  would 
be  the  very  oproslte  of  those  Intended  by 
Its  sponsors.  Instead  of  a,«slstlnR  the 
President  In  any  representations  or  nego- 
tiations, elthei  directly  or  through  the 
United  Nation: ,  which  our  Government 
might  wish  to  undertake  toward  the  re- 
moval of  the  embargo.  It  would  only 
harden  the  position  of  Egypt  If  this 
should  occur — ind  it  would  occur,  in  my 
opinion— no  gcod  could  possibly  be  ac- 
compli-shed  by  this  amendment 

The  amendment  has  other  connota- 
tions which  would  not  be  helpful  to  the 
US,  aid  program.     A  great  hue  and  cry 


is  made  by  Russia,  and  believed  by  .some 
free  countries,  unfortunately,  that  our 
aid  is  offered  with  strings— that  is,  our 
aid  is  used  solely  to  secure  political  ends. 
Certainly  such  a  charge  would  be  made 
in  this  case. 

While  I  believe  strongly  that  the  Suez 
Canal  ought  to  be  opened  to  Israel,  and 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  would 
make  a  great  contribution  to  world  order 
and  to  the  settlement  of  the  issues  in 
the  Mideast  if  It  were  to  open  the  Suez 
Canal,  I  believe  with  all  my  strength  that 
this  amendment  would  have  the  opposite 
result  It  would  be.  viewed  merely  as  an 
effort  by  the  Amerlcjm  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  to 
put  pressure  on  another  country  through 
its  aid  program. 

What  would  happen?  The  United 
Arab  Republic  would  say.  "We  do  not 
want  your  aid.  You  are  interfering  with 
our  sovereignty." 

Much  as  I  should  like  to  see  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  the  amendment  be- 
come a  reality— the  opening  of  the 
canal — I  believe  we  will  do  great  damage 
to  Israel  and  to  conditions  in  the  Mid- 
east, and  great  damage  to  our  total  for- 
eign aid  program,  if  we  allow  this  amend- 
ment to  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendments  on  Monday.  I 
understand  that  it  is  contrary  to  tradi- 
tion to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  by  imani- 
moiis  consent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  vitiate  the  unanimous-consent  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  expecting  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  under  the  normal  pro- 
cedure. I  understand  that  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  order  which  has  been  en- 
tered violates  the  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  policy  of  the  leadership.  I 
did  not  realize  that  That  is  my  reason 
for  making  the  present  request.  I  still 
intend  to  seek  a  yew-and-nay  vote  on 
Monday 

The  PRKSIDINQ  OPPICBR,  Ii  there 
objection  to  the  j'equesl  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansjvs? 

Ml  kp:ating  Reservlnu  the  rliihl 
to  obieci  w».<  tliere  a  series  of  amend> 
mpnt.««  with  rrspert  to  which  the  Sennt^r 
obtttinrd  unnnimouN  ronseht  for  yea- 
nml-imy  votes? 

Mr  rULBRIOHT      Only  two, 
Ml    KEATING     Is  the  SrnRtor  seek- 
Iim:  to  vitiate  lx)lh  orders? 

Mr  F1.1LBRIOHT  Insofar  as  unani- 
mous con.vent  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is 
concerned 

Mr  KEATING,  I  realized  that  that 
was  the  policy,  but  I  assumed  that  the 
policy  had  been  changed  or  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  not  have  made  the 
request  which  he  did,  I  believe  that  the 
policy  established  by  the  leadership  is  a 
sound  one. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT      So  do  I.     That  is 

why  I  am  making  the  present  request. 

Mr    KEATING.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Arkansas  !Mr.  PulbrightT'  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  we  are  operating  under  an 
unusual  procedure.  The  votes  on  the 
amendments  are  going  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor can  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered 
on  Monday  without  any  diflBcultv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  the  amendment? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Can  I  offer  It 
again  on  Monday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  temporarily. 

Have  I  any  time  remaining? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  senior 
Senator  frc«n  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllendctI 
has  a  series  of  amendments — I  believe  a 
total  of  four  amendments.  He  desires 
to  offer  those  amendments  en  bloc.  Un- 
der the  agreement  he  would  be  entitled 
to  5  minutes  on  each  amendment.  He 
would  be  entitled  to  20  minutes  on  four 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  frcmi  Louisiana  may  be 
entitled  to  offer  his  four  amendments 
en  bloc,  and  that  he  be  entitled  to  20 
minutes  on  the  four  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chikt  Clmk.  On  page  15,  line 
20.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$347,500,- 

000  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "|250  mil- 
lion." 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
offered  the  amendment  so  that  I  may 
speak  on  the  mutual  security  program. 

1  shall  withdraw  the  amendment  Uter. 
I  am  doUig  this  so  Uiat  I  will  not  en- 
ci-oach  on  the  limited  time  allotted  for 
debate  on  the  bill  next  Monday 

As  «  Member  of  the  Senate  in  1M7,  I 
supported  the  Greek -Tuiklsh  pi-ogvMm 
of  aaiisUnoe,  In  1M7  and  1941  I 
stiimuly  supported  the  MftrshikU  pUn 
at  n  time  when  the  importance  of  foiTiun 
aid  was  not  as  yet  well  accepted  In  the 
yeai's  that  have  followed,  when  I  hiive 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  continued  to 
support  foreUn-ald  pronrams.  1  in- 
tend to  support  the  pending  bill  And 
as  long  as  I  stay  in  the  Benste.  if  the 
need  for  assistance  obtains,  and  sup- 
ports our  country's  purposes.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  give  my  support  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  the  years, 
and  particularly  since  1955  and  1956, 
when  I  saw  the  operation  of  our  foreign- 
aid  program  in  recipient  countries,  I 
have  believed  that  they  are  not  as  ef- 
fective as  they  should  be — and  could  be 
if  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
would  take  corrective  action.  This  I 
have  stated  several  times  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  made  speeches  throughout  the 
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United  States  to  this  effect  Today  I 
wish  to  speak  my  convlcUoaa,  and  to 
state  the  views  that  I  hold  on  Improving 
our  forelgn-ald  program. 

The  forelgm-aid  program  Is  one  of 
contradictions.  It  has  been  uniformly 
supported  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  11— by 
President  Tnmian  and  by  President 
Eisenhower.  It  has  been  supported  by 
every  Secretary  of  State. 

Despite  opposition  in  the  counLry.  it 
can  be  said  that  it  has  been  supported  by 
Congress,  because  year  after  year  foreign 
aid  authorization  bills,  and  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bills,  are  enacted.  While 
the  figures  for  foreign  aid  vary.  I  am 
Informed  that  foreign  aid  appropriations 
and  commitments  which  have  been  made 
to  other  countries  since  World  War  n 
amount  to  some  $50  billion. 

Our  aid  has  gone  to  73  countries 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  accom- 
plished great  good.  Perhaps  most  effec- 
tive of  all  was  the  Marshall  plan  pro- 
gram. But  later  programs  have  done 
great  good,  and  have  helped  countries 
In  every  section  of  the  world. 

Yet  with  this  background,  it  Is  a  fact 
that  many  in  the  United  States  are  dis- 
illusioned and  oppose  foreign  aid.  Many 
In  Congress,  who  were  its  strongest  sup- 
I>orters  in  the  past,  and  who  want  to 
remain  supporters,  express  doubts  about 
many  of  Its  features. 

There  are  factors  which  would  cause 
opposition  in  any  case.  Many  of  our 
people  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes  to  assist 
other  countries.  Many  say.  as  we  hear 
so  often.  "If  the  United  States  can  aid 
other  countries,  then  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  ought  to  do  more  for  a 
special  program,  or  area,  in  which  they 
are  interested." 

Again,  from  time  to  time  evidence  has 
been  adduced  of  waste  in  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Yet  objectively  we  are  reaching  the 
point  where  our  foreign  aid  program  will 
be  Indispensible  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 
countries.  Newly  independent  countries 
are  experiencing  economic  and  poUtical 
difficulties.  They  must  have  aid  if  they 
are  to  make  progress.  We  have  respon- 
sibility regarding  the  peoples  who  have 
chosen  democratic  forms  of  government. 
They  must  look  for  foreign  aid  either  to 
democratic  countries  or  to  Communist 
countries. 

I  believe  that  if  the  program  is  to  sur- 
vive, it  demands  a  reorganization  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  grow- 
ing disillusionment  over  our  forelgn-ald 
program.  In  my  view,  is  that  many  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  that  it  Is  as  effective 
as  It  could  be,  considering  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  appropriate  each  year. 
Prom  my  observations  for  a  short  time 
in  another  country,  that  was  my  belief — 
that  it  Is  not  as  effectively  used  as  it 
should  be,  and  that  It  demands  reor- 
ganization. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  points  today 
which  I  believe  this  administration,  or 
the  incoming  administration,  and  the 
Congress  and  its  appropriate  committees 
might  take  into  consideration  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  future. 


I  state  as  my  first  point  that  I  believe 
that  military  assistance  and  defense 
support — and  these  Items  account  for  the 
largest  appropriations  in  the  mutual 
security  bill — should  be  placed  In  the 
defen.>e  budget.  One  reason  they  are 
kept  In  the  mutual  security  bill  is  to 
oarry  the  other  programs,  that  is,  the 
economic  and  point  4  programs.  An  ap- 
peal can  be  made  to  Congress  and  to  the 
people;,  it  can  be  said,  "The  United  States 
must  have  a  strong  defense;  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  defense  system  we  must 
have  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  programs  for  other  countries." 
And  then  economic  aid  and  the  point  4 
program  are  carried  along. 

If  the  military  assistance  and  defense 
sauppcrt  programs  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Defense  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
in  connection  with  other  defense  ex- 
penditures, there  would  be  a  belter 
judgment  about  the  extent  to  which  mili- 
tary assistance  is  needed.  We  make 
large  appropriations  for  military  assist- 
ance to  countries  m  Asia.  Latin  America, 
and  Africa.  We  say  it  Is  for  defense 
against  Communist  aggression.  For 
aome  countries  this  is  a  valid  reason. 
Others  need  assistance  to  maintain  In- 
ternal order.  But  any  person  of  Judg- 
ment knows  that  If  there  should  be  an 
attac£  upon  one  of  these  countries  by 
Russia — and  though  I  do  not  think  that 
^ould  be  the  way  Russia  would  strike — 
they  could  not  stand  for  a  week,  and 
aome  of  them  not  even  a  day  I  do  not 
s»y  tills  in  derogation  of  their  courage — 
fbr  Uieir  courage  is  great — but  as  a  com- 
paris-on  of  strength. 

My  first  point  is  that  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  support  should  be 
stricken  from  the  mutual  security  bill 
a»d  placed  in  the  defense  budget. 

Th;  second  point  I  make — and  I  be- 
lieve chis  is  the  most  important  of  all— 
is  thfc.t  if  a  foreign  aid  program  is  to  be 
truly  effective,  it  must  be  given  con- 
tinuity by  the  adirunisuation  and  by 
Gongiess. 

Two  yea^  ago  the  President  recom- 
mended that  continuity  be  provided  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Last  year 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pll- 
BRiGHTl  made  a  valiant  fight  to  do  so. 
Yet.  tiie  Senate  struck  the  language  from 
the  bJl  upon  a  point  of  order.  Unless 
the  Constitution  is  amended,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  such  a  point  of  order 
could  always  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  the  Marshall  plan  suc- 
ceeded, in  my  judgment,  because  Con- 
gress made  a  statement  of  policy,  a  moral 
commitment  to  a  5-year  program.  The 
European  countries  were  able  to  plan 
programs  to  fit  their  needs.  They  were 
able  to  organize  their  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  a  5-year  period.  The  United 
States  on  its  part  was  able  to  make  its 
economic  arrangements,  its  delivery  of 
supplies  over  a  period  of  5  years.  This 
course  produced  an  effective  program. 
And  the  cost  was  less  than  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  economic  pro- 
gram under  which  appropriations  are 
made  year  by  year,  the  recipient  coun- 
try cannot  plan  its  expenditures;  it  can- 
not manage  Its  foreign  reserves.     The 


United  States  cannot  plan  with  the  re- 
cipient country  programs  which  would 
be  most  effective  in  that  country.  As 
a  result,  n  country  will  not  undertake 
wealth-crtating  program|  because  it 
does  not  know  that  help  will  be  forth- 
coming from  succeeding  Congresses 

A  great  amount  of  aid  Is  channeled 
into  secondary  projects — projects  which 
arc  useful,  but  which  are  not  ab.solutely 
necci^sary  and  are  not  the  wealth -creat- 
ing projects,  which  take  several  years 
to  develop. 

Russia  has  an  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect: It  can  select  one  or  two  great 
projects  in  another  country,  of  large 
cost,  which  are  wealth  creating.  It  will 
make  commitments  at  one  time,  to  en- 
able the  major  projects  to  go  forward 
under  Ru.s.sian  aid. 

It  seems  contradictory  to  the  very 
spirit  of  this  country — a  country  which 
prides  itself  on  its  efficiency,  and  on  the 
effectiveness  of  its  private  enterprise 
system,  where  plans  are  made  years 
ahead — for  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
vast  sums  of  money  year  by  year,  piece- 
meal, which  deny  the  very  effectiveness 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of 
our  foreign-aid  program. 

The  only  way  the  forel^jn-aid  pro- 
gram cun  be  made  effective  is  aloi^  the 
order  of  Uie  Maishall  Plan.  This  coun- 
try should  commit  itself  fur  a  period  of 
5  years.  It  might  not  be  enforcible 
from  a  leual  viewpoint,  but  beiivi;  a  com- 
mitment of  Congress.  It  would  t>e  car- 
ried out.  as  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
Continuity  for  5  yeai's  would  make  pos- 
sible a  far  more  effective  foreisn-aid 
program,  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  we  appropriate  now,  or  even  with 
smaller  sums. 

The  tliird  point  I  make  relates  to  the 
selection  of  projects  in  the  recipient 
counti-ies.  Our  programs  are  bilateral. 
Usually  a  country  submits  to  the  United 
States  a  program  which  it  would  like  to 
undertake.  It  is  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  say  that  a  better  program  could 
be  initiated.  To  do  so  offends  the  sense 
of  sovereignty  of  the  other  country.  It 
offends  their  sense  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence in  a  newly  established  coun- 
try. A  multilateral  organization,  liow- 
ever,  could  assist  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  program  for  a  country,  without 
difficulty. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  executive  branch  be  able 
in  the  future  to  arrange  consultations 
with  the  World  Bank,  or  with  the  United 
Nations  program  of  preindustnal  plan- 
ning. If  the  preindustrial  planning 
program  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
World  Bank  were  used  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  programs  for  recipient 
countries,  we  could  be  sure  then  our 
money  would  be  spent  on  the  best  pro- 
grams and  would  be  more  effectively 
used. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  agriculture.  In  some 
of  the  countries  I  have  visited,  particu- 
larly the  newly  independent  nations.  I 
saw  evidence  of  great  desire  to  build  an 
industrial  base.  That  is  natural,  be- 
cause a  countiy  cannot  advance  its 
standards  of  living  very  much  until  an 
industrial  base  has  been  created.  These 
countries  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
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under  colonialism  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  Indui  triallze  to  any  large  ex- 
tent, and  were  used  as  a  source  of  raw 
products.  But  as  these  countries  indus- 
trialize, the  slew  advances  in  personal 
Income  will  first  be  spent  on  food  and 
clothing.  Unless  they  make  progress 
toward  modem  agricultural  develop- 
ment, we  will  see  Inflation  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  snail  advance  in  personal 
income  from  their  industrial  progress 
will  be  wiped  out. 

The  great  efficiency  of  American  agri- 
culture is  well  known.  It  is  a  blessing 
.so  penerous  that  we  are  not  fully  able  to 
handle  it.  By  sharing  our  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  through  wider  u.se  of  fer- 
tilizer and  othe-  proven  practices,  many 
of  the  newly  independent  countries 
could  very  efftctively  and  quickly  in- 
crease their  foxl  production.  I  think 
that  is  the  fourth  point  to  which  we 
should  give  more  attention  in  the  future. 
I  have  mentioned  four  points  as  prac- 
tical points:  Pi-st,  remove  military  as- 
sistance and  defense  support  from  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

Second,  follow  the  example  of  the 
Marshall  pl*n  und  establish  stated  ap- 
propriations for  a  period  of  at  lea.st  5 
years,  to  provide'  continuity. 

Third,  to  select  with  the  countries 
the  prot.rams  v  hich  arc  best  suited  to 
them,  and  most  effective,  we  should  en- 
list the  help  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
United  NaUons  in  their  preindustnal 
planning,  to  «ork  with  the  recipient 
countries,  in  the  selection  of  the  mo.«;t 
needed  project;. 

Fourth,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  development  of  agriculture.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  has  helped  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  the  work .  But  we  cannot  expect 
that  these  countries  will  rely  on  this 
program  forevei-;  and  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  our  country  will  alwavs  have  a 
Public  Law  480  program.  With  the  help 
of  the  agricultu-ists  of  Uiis  country,  and 
with  the  possibilities  which  are  afforded 
through  the  use  of  fertilizer,  plant 
breeding,  modi-rn  cultural  practices, 
and  similar  ad^'ancement.i.  the  foreign 
countries  can.  contrary  to  what  many 
persons  say.  move  toward  self-suf- 
ficiency In  food  production. 

I  shall  mention  two  other  points.  The 
first  one  is  not  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  program,  but  re- 
lates to  an  attitude  of  mind  and  to  the 
purposes  of  our  program. 
:_^"e  are  engat  ed  in  a  world  struggle 
with  the  Comm  inist  nations.  Whether 
it  Is  admitted  oi  not.  we  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  achieve  a  balance  of  power, 
or  to  achieve  suDeriority  in  the  balance 
of  power.  We  hope  through  thi.s  means 
to  avert  war. 

We  know  that  5ur  foreign-aid  program, 
in  self-interest,  takes  into  account  the 
strupgle  between  the  two  great  world 
forces — the  democratic  countries  and  the 
Communist  cou  itries.  But  for  many 
people  throughout  the  world — and  I 
know  this  to  bo  irue  from  my  service  in 
other  countries  ;ind  from  my  service  in 
the  United  Nat  ons— this  struggle  has 
little  appeal.  It  ought  to  have  appeal, 
but  it  does  not  reach  the  people.  Many 
countries  are  engaged  in  a  revolution, 
peaceful  or  violent,  to  upset  the  old  order 
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in  their  countries — an  order  which  they 
believe  has  held  down  their  living  stand- 
aids  and  prevented  them  from  attaining 
equality  in  the  world.  Whether  It  be  a 
democratic  revolution  or  a  Communist 
revolution,  there  is  mistique  and  attrac- 
tion in  revolution.  We  see  this  today  in 
Latin  America. 

If  we  base  our  mutual  aid  program 
with  these  countries  solely  on  helping  us 
maintain  our  own  defenses  and  our  own 
security  against  communism,  the  pro- 
gram will  not  have  full  appeal  to  the 
countries  that  are  developing.  Although 
they  know  of  our  self-interest,  they  want 
to  be  certain  that  our  purpose  in  main- 
taining this  program  is  also  to  help  the 
newly  independent  and  developing  coun- 
tries advance  in  tlie  ways  our  coimtry 
has  advanced  We  can  communicate 
that  purpose  to  tiiem  only  through  ac- 
tion. Certainly  that  prmciple  is  basic 
to  this  program. 

Yesterday  I  opposed  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, which  related  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
Admitting  the  justice  of  the  claims  of 
Israel,  and  the  justice  of  their  claims  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world — and  I  think  they 
are  just— yet.  Mr  President,  if  we  give 
to  the  people  of  the  world  the  impression 
tliat  we  ai-e  using  our  mutual  aid  pro- 
pram  for  poUtical  purposes,  to  advance 
our  own  mtorosts  in  every  dispute  in  the 
world,  this  program  will  have  no  great 
meaning. 

I  come  now  t^  the  last  statement  I  wish 
to  make.  It  has  nothing  to  do  specifi- 
cally with  the  pending  bill,  but  It  goes 
to  the  support  that  these  bills  and  future 
bills  like  them  may  receive  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Here  in 
the  Congress,  we  often  hear  calls  for 
domestic  appropriations  for  good  pur- 
poses. Statements  are  made  that  if  we 
can  spend  money  over  the  world,  we 
should  also  spend  money  for  some  par- 
ticular purpo.se  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  a  valid  argument  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause our  foreign-aid  program  is  con- 
cerned with  our  security,  with  trade,  with 
building  better  relationships  with  peo- 
ples  throughout  the  world.  But  the 
argument  has  a  certain  validity  at  this 
time,  because  while  we  have  been 
enjoying  the  greatest  general  prosperity 
in  our  hi-story — and  for  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  is  true — 
yet  in  our  countiy  there  are  areas  and 
people  which  that  general  prosperity 
cannot  reach.  These  are  the  people — 
in  the  underdeveloped  regions  and 
pockets  of  depression  in  this  country — 
which  have  been  left  behind.  We  have 
got  to  help  pull  them  out  of  the  ditch. 

When  I  refer  to  this  matter,  Mr. 
President.  I  realize  that  some  may  say, 
•'You  are  from  Kentucky,  and  you  are 
si>eaking  about  the  mining  areas  of  your 
State."  But  whether  or  not  I  speak,  the 
facts  will  not  go  away.  And  there  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  resentment  that 
we  are  not  making  our  best  effort  for 
the  i>eople  in  the  backwash  of  our  own 
economy.  I  have  been  saying  this  for  3  or 
4  years  now,  here  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
said  it  to  members  of  the  Cabinet;  and  I 
have  said  it  at  the  White  Hou.se. 

Again  I  say  that  this  situation  is 
wrong     When  there  is  such  great  gen- 


eral prosperity  In  our  country',  but  when 
some  parts  of  the  country  axe  left  be- 
hind, and  the  people  of  those  areas  are  In 
trouble  and  in  need,  that  situation  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  dealt  with  on  Its  own 
merits,  I  recognize  that.  But  I  should 
like  to  warn  the  administration,  and  fu- 
ture administrations  and  the  Congress, 
that  unless  programs  are  undertaken  to 
assist  these  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  States,  where  people  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  now,  we  shall  see  ris- 
ing opposition  to  mutual  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  want  to  see  that  occur, 
because  I  believe  mutual  assistance  has 
its  own  valid  reasons  for  existence.  But 
we  cannot  escape  public  opinion,  or  the 
resentment  of  people  in  this  country  who 
see  great  sums  of  money  going  abroad 
while  very  little  or  nothing  is  done  for 
our  own  people  who  are  In  dire  need 
and  dire  trouble. 

So  I  hope  that,  during  this  year,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  give  help  in  the  areas  of 
the  United  States  which  are  most  deeply 
affected,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  forget  our  own  people. 

I  close  by  saying  that  if  there  is  to  be 
in  this  country  the  public  support  needed 
to  maintain  the  foi-eign  aid  program,  vt 
must  be  mindful  of  the  needs — not  the 
wants  and  desires  of  everyone  In  this 
country :  we  could  not  provide  for  all  of 
them,  but  the  real  needs — of  people 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  who  are 
in  trouble. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
mutual  secuiitj-  program  which  the 
country  will  continue  to  support,  I  be- 
lieve this  program  must  be  reorganized. 
I  do  not  assert  that  my  views  are  the 
ultimate  ones:  but  I  present  them  with 
great  conviction  and  belief.  I  have  had 
the  unique  experience  of  observing  tliis 
program  from  both  sides;  and  I  have 
^ade  these  same  recommendations  over 
since  1955  and  1956.  when  I  saw  our  mu- 
tual security  program  in  operation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  permit  me  to 
comment  at  this  time,  in  the  time  avail- 
able to  him  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  that  time 
tome? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes :  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, when  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
speaks,  either  here  in  the  Senate  or  else- 
where, he  offers  challenging  and  con- 
structive comments  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

We  in  the  Senate  respect  the  views 
and  the  judgment  of  our  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is 
most  distinguished  and  very  able,  and  m 
the  past  graced  our  Foreign  Service  when 
he  held  the  post  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
India;  and  both  prior  and  subsequent 
thereto  he  was  a  representative  of  the 
Crovemment  of  the  United  States  before 
the  United  Nations. 

So  I  am  always  glad  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions    which    the    Senator    from 
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United  States  to  this  effect.  Today  I 
wish  to  speak  my  convictions,  and  to 
state  the  views  that  I  hold  on  Improving 
our  foreign-aid  program. 

The  foreign-aid  program  is  one  of 
contradictions.  It  has  been  uniformly 
supported  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  n — by 
President  Tr\miau  and  by  President 
Eisenhower.  It  has  been  supported  by 
every  Secretary  of  State. 

Despite  opposition  in  the  counti-y,  it 
can  be  said  that  it  has  been  supported  by 
Congress,  because  year  after  year  foreign 
aid  authorization  bills,  and  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bills,  are  enacted.  Wliile 
the  figures  for  foreign  aid  vary.  I  am 
informed  that  foreign  aid  appropriations 
and  commitments  which  have  been  made 
to  other  countries  since  World  War  n 
amount  to  some  $50  billion. 

Oui  aid  has  gone  to  73  countries 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  accom- 
plished great  good.  Perhaps  most  effec- 
tive of  all  was  the  Marshall  plan  pro- 
gram. But  later  programs  have  done 
great  good,  and  have  helped  countries 
in  every  section  of  the  world. 

Yet  with  this  background,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  in  the  United  States  are  dis- 
illusioned and  oppose  foreign  aid.  Many 
in  Congress,  who  were  its  strongest  sup- 
porters in  the  past,  and  who  want  to 
remain  supporters,  express  doubts  about 
many  of  its  features. 

There  are  factors  which  would  cause 
opposition  tn  any  case.  Many  of  our 
people  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes  to  assist 
other  countries.  Many  say.  as  we  hear 
TO  often,  "If  the  United  States  can  aid 
other  countries,  then  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  ought  to  do  more  for  a 
special  program,  or  area,  in  which  they 
are  interested." 

Again,  from  time  to  time  evidence  has 
been  adduced  of  waste  in  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Yet  objectively  we  are  reaching  the 
point  where  our  foreign  aid  program  will 
be  indispensible  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 
countries.  Newly  independent  countries 
are  experiencing  economic  and  political 
difficulties.  They  must  have  aid  if  they 
are  to  make  progress.  We  have  respon- 
sibility regarding  the  peoples  who  have 
chosen  democratic  forms  of  government. 
They  must  look  for  foreign  aid  either  to 
democratic  countries  or  to  Communist 
countries. 

I  believe  that  if  the  program  is  to  sur- 
vive, it  demands  a  reorganization  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  grow- 
ing disillusionment  over  our  foreign-aid 
program.  In  my  view,  is  that  many  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  that  it  is  as  effective 
as  it  could  be,  considering  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  appropriate  each  year. 
Prom  my  observations  for  a  short  time 
in  another  country,  that  was  my  belief — 
that  it  is  not  as  eflfectively  used  as  it 
should  be,  and  that  It  demands  reor- 
ganization. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  points  today 
which  I  believe  this  administration,  or 
the  incoming  administration,  and  the 
Congress  and  its  appropriate  committees 
might  take  into  consideration  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  future. 


I  state  as  my  first  point  that  I  believe 
that  military  assistance  and  defense 
support — and  these  items  account  for  the 
largesst  appropriations  in  the  mutual 
lecuinty  bill— -should  be  placed  in  the 
defeiise  budget.  One  rea.son  they  are 
kept  in  the  mutual  security  bUl  is  to 
tasr.f  the  other  programs,  that  is.  the 
economic  and  E>oint  4  programs.  An  ap- 
peal can  be  made  to  Congress  and  to  the 
people,  it  can  be  said,  "The  Uruted  States 
must  have  a  strong  defense:  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  oxir  defense  system  we  must 
have  military  assistance  ajid  defense 
lupport  programs  for  other  countries." 
And  then  economic  aid  and  the  point  4 
program  axe  carried  along. 

If  the  mihtary  assistance  and  defense 
support  programs  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Defense  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
In  connection  with  other  defense  ex- 
penditures, there  would  be  a  better 
judgment  about  the  extent  to  which  mili- 
tary assistance  is  needed.  We  make 
large  appropriations  for  military  assist- 
ance to  countries  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa.  We  say  it  is  for  defense 
against  Communist  aggression.  For 
$ome  countries  this  is  a  valid  reason. 
Others  need  assistance  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order.  But  any  jjerson  of  Judg- 
ment knows  that  if  there  should  be  an 
attack  upon  one  of  these  countries  by 
Russia — and  though  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  the  way  Russia  would  strike — 
they  could  not  stand  for  a  week,  and 
tome  of  them  not  even  a  day.  I  do  not 
tay  this  in  derogation  of  their  courage — 
tor  theu-  courage  is  great — but  as  a  com- 
parison of  strength. 

My  first  point  is  that  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  support  should  be 
•tricken  from  the  mutual  security  bill 
and  placed  in  the  defense  budget. 

The  second  point  I  make — and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  most  important  of  all — 
Is  that  if  a  foreign  aid  program  is  to  be 
truly  effective,  it  must  be  given  con- 
tinuity by  the  administration  and  by 
Congress. 

T^o  years  ago  the  President  recom- 
mended that  continuity  be  provided  for 
the  Development  Loan  F\ind.  Last  year 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
•RiGHT]  made  a  valiant  fight  to  do  so 
Yet.  the  Senate  struck  the  language  from 
the  bill  upon  a  point  of  order.  Unless 
the  Constitution  is  amended,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  such  a  point  of  order 
could  always  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  the  Marshall  plan  suc- 
ceeded, in  my  judgment,  because  Con- 
gress made  a  statement  of  policy,  a  moral 
Qommitment  to  a  5-year  program.  The 
European  countries  were  able  to  plan 
programs  to  fit  their  needs.  They  were 
able  to  organize  their  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  a  5-year  period.  The  United 
States  on  Its  part  was  able  to  make  its 
economic  arrangements,  its  delivery  of 
supplies  over  a  period  of  5  years.  This 
oourse  produced  an  effective  program. 
And  the  cost  was  less  than  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  economic  pro- 
gram under  which  appropriations  are 
made  year  by  year,  the  recipient  coun- 
try cannot  plan  its  expenditures;  it  can- 
not manage  its  foreign  reserves.     The 


United  States  cannot  plan  with  the  re- 
cipient country  programs  which  would 
be  most  effective  in  that  country.  As 
a  result,  a  country  will  not  undertake 
wealth -creating  programs  because  it 
does  not  know  that  help  will  be  forth- 
coming from  succeeding  Congresses 

A  great  amount  of  aid  is  channeled 
into  secondary  projects — projects  which 
are  useful,  but  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  and  are  not  the  wealth-creat- 
ing projects,  which  take  several  years 
to  develop. 

Russia  has  an  suivantage  in  this  re- 
spect: It  can  select  one  or  two  great 
projects  in  another  country,  of  large 
cost,  which  are  wealth  creating.  It  will 
make  commitments  at  one  time,  to  en- 
able the  major  projects  to  go  forward 
under  Rus.sian  aid. 

It  seems  contradictory  to  the  very 
spirit  of  this  country — a  country  which 
prides  itself  on  its  efficiency,  and  on  the 
effectiveness  of  its  private  cnteiT>rise 
system,  where  plans  are  made  years 
ahead— for  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
vast  sums  of  money  year  by  year,  piece- 
meal, which  deny  the  very  effectiveness 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of 
our  foreign-aid  program. 

The  only  way  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram can  be  made  effective  is  along  the 
order  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  This  coun- 
try should  commit  itself  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  It  might  not  be  enforcible 
from  a  le^al  viewpoint,  but  being  a  com- 
mitment of  Congress,  it  would  be  cai- 
ried  out,  as  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
Continuity  for  5  years  would  make  pos- 
sible a  far  more  effective  foreign-aid 
program,  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  we  appropriate  now,  or  even  with 
smaller  sums. 

The  tliird  point  I  make  relates  to  the 
selection  of  projects  in  the  recipient 
countries.  Our  programs  are  bilateral. 
Usually  a  country  submits  to  the  United 
States  a  program  which  it  would  like  to 
undertake.  It  is  difBcult  for  the  United 
States  to  say  Uiat  a  better  program  could 
be  initiated.  To  do  so  offends  the  sense 
of  sovereignty  of  the  other  country.  It 
offends  their  sense  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  a  newly  established  coun- 
try. A  multilateral  organization,  how- 
ever, could  assist  in  tlie  selection  of  the 
best  program  for  a  country,  without 
difficulty. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  executive  branch  be  able 
in  the  future  to  arrange  consultations 
with  the  World  Bank,  or  with  the  United 
Nations  program  of  preindustrial  plan- 
ning. If  the  preindustrial  planning 
program  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
World  Bank  were  used  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  programs  for  recipient 
countries,  we  could  be  sure  then  our 
money  would  be  spent  on  the  best  pro- 
grams and  would  be  more  effectively 
used. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  agriculture.  In  some 
of  the  countries  I  have  visited,  particu- 
larly the  newly  independent  nations,  I 
saw  evidence  of  great  desire  to  build  an 
industrial  base.  That  is  natural,  be- 
cause a  countiy  cannot  advance  its 
standards  of  hving  very  much  until  an 
industrial  base  has  been  created.  These 
countries  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
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under  colonialism  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  industrialize  to  any  large  ex- 
tent, and  were  used  as  a  source  of  raw 
products.  But.  as  these  countries  indus- 
trialize, the  slow  advances  in  personal 
income  will  first  be  spent  on  food  and 
clothing.  Unless  they  make  progress 
toward  modem  agricultural  develop- 
ment, we  will  see  inflation  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  small  advance  in  personal 
iuccme  from  their  industrial  progress 
will  be  wiped  out. 

The  great  efficiency  of  American  agri- 
culture is  well  known.  It  is  a  blessing 
so  generous  that  we  are  not  fully  able  to 
handle  it.  By  sharing  our  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  through  wider  u.se  of  fer- 
tilizer and  oth  ?r  proven  practices,  many 
of  the  newlj  independent  countries 
could  very  eflectively  and  quickly  in- 
crease their  fx)d  production.  I  think 
that  is  the  fourth  point  to  which  we 
should  give  more  attention  In  the  future. 
I  have  mentioned  four  points  as  prac- 
tical points:  First,  remove  mihtary  as- 
sistance and  defense  support  from  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

Second,  follow  the  example  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  establish  stated  ap- 
propriations fcT  a  period  of  at  least  5 
years,  to  provide  continuity. 

Third,  to  stlect  with  the  countries 
the  programs  sfhich  are  best  suited  to 
them,  and  mos.  effective,  we  should  en- 
list the  help  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
United  Nations,  in  their  preindustrial 
planning,  to  work  with  the  recipient 
countries.  In  the  selection  of  the  most 
needed  projects. 

Fourth,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  development  of  agriculture.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  has  helped  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  the  world  But  we  cannot  expect 
that  these  countries  will  rely  on  this 
program  forever;  and  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  our  country  will  alwayis  have  a 
Public  Law  480  program.  With  the  help 
of  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  and 
with  the  possibilities  which  are  afforded 
through  the  use  of  fertilizer,  plant 
breeding,  modem  cultural  practices, 
and  similar  advancement."?,  the  foreign 
countries  can,  contrary-  to  what  many 
persons  say.  move  toward  self-suf- 
ficiency in  food  production. 

I  shall  mention  two  other  points.  The 
first  one  is  not  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  program,  but  re- 
lates to  an  attitude  of  mind  and  to  the 
purposes  of  our  program. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  world  struggle 
with  the  Communist  nations.  Whether 
it  is  admitted  or  not,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  achieve  a  balance  of  power, 
or  to  achieve  superiority  in  the  balance 
of  power.  We  hope  through  this  means 
to  avert  war. 

We  know  that  our  foreign-aid  program, 
in  self-interest,  takes  into  account  the 
struggle  between  the  two  great  world 
forces — the  democratic  countries  and  the 
Communist  countries.  But  for  many 
people  throughout  the  world— and  I 
know  this  to  be  true  from  miy  service  in 
other  countries  and  from  my  service  in 
the  United  Nations — this  struggle  has 
little  appeal.  It  ought  to  have  appeal, 
but  it  does  not  reach  the  people.  Many 
countries  are  engaged  in  a  revolution, 
peaceful  or  violent,  to  upset  the  old  order 
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in  their  countries— an  order  which  they 
believe  has  held  down  their  living  stand- 
ards and  prevented  them  from  attaining 
equality  in  the  world.  Whether  it  be  a 
democratic  revolution  or  a  Communist 
revolution,  there  is  mistique  and  attrac- 
tion in  revolution.  We  see  this  today  in 
Latin  America. 

If  we  base  our  mutual  aid  program 
with  these  countries  solely  on  helping  us 
maintain  our  own  defenses  and  our  own 
security  against  communism,  the  pro- 
gram will  not  have  full  appeal  to  the 
countries  that  are  developing.  Although 
they  know  of  our  self-interest,  they  want 
to  be  certain  that  our  purpose  in  main- 
taining this  program  is  also  to  help  the 
newly  independent  and  developing  coun- 
tries advance  in  the  ways  our  country 
has  advanced.  We  can  communicate 
that  purpose  to  them  only  through  ac- 
tion. Certainly  that  principle  is  basic 
to  this  program. 

Yesterday  I  opposed  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, which  related  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
Admitting  the  justice  of  the  claims  of 
Israel,  and  the  justice  of  their  claims  in 
the  eye^  of  the  world— and  I  think  they 
are  just— yet.  Mr.  President,  if  we  give 
to  the  people  of  the  world  the  impression 
that  we  are  using  our  mutual  aid  pro- 
pram  for  political  purposes,  to  advance 
our  own  interests  in  every  dispute  in  the 
world,  this  program  will  have  no  great 
meaning . 

I  come  now  to  the  last  statement  I  wish 
to  make.  It  has  nothing  to  do  specifi- 
cally with  the  pending  bill,  but  it  goes 
to  the  support  that  these  bills  and  future 
bills  like  them  may  receive  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Here  in 
the  Congress,  we  often  hear  calls  for 
domestic  appropriations  for  good  pur- 
poses. Statements  are  made  that  if  we 
can  spend  money  over  the  world,  we 
should  also  si>ond  money  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  a  valid  argument  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause our  foreign-aid  program  is  con- 
cerned with  our  security,  with  trade,  with 
building  better  relationships  with  i>eo- 
ples  throughout  the  world.  But  the 
argument  has  a  certain  validity  at  this 
time,  because  while  we  have  been 
enjoying  the  greatest  general  prosperity 
in  our  history — and  for  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  is  true — 
yet  in  our  country  there  are  areas  and 
people  which  that  general  prosperity 
cannot  reach.  Tliese  are  the  people — 
in  the  underdeveloped  regions  and 
pockets  of  depression  in  this  country — 
which  have  been  left  behind.  We  have 
got  to  help  pull  them  out  of  the  ditch. 

When  I  refer  to  this  matter,  Mr. 
President,  I  realize  that  some  may  say. 
"You  are  from  Kentucky,  and  you  are 
speaking  about  the  mining  areas  of  your 
State."  But  whether  or  not  I  speak,  the 
facts  will  not  go  away.  And  there  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  resentment  that 
we  are  not  making  our  best  effort  for 
the  people  in  the  backwash  of  our  own 
economy.  I  have  been  saying  this  for  3  or 
4  years  now.  here  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
said  it  to  members  of  the  Cabinet;  and  I 
have  said  it  at  the  White  House. 

Again  I  say  that  this  situation  is 
wrong.    When  there  is  such  great  gen- 


eral prosperity  in  our  countrj-,  but  when 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  left  be- 
hind, and  the  people  of  those  areas  are  in 
trouble  and  in  need,  that  situation  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  own 
merits,  I  recognize  that.  But  I  should 
like  to  warn  the  administration,  and  fu- 
ture administrations  and  the  Congress, 
that  imlesa  programs  are  undertaken  to 
assist  these  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  States,  where  people  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  now,  we  shall  see  ris- 
ing opposition  to  mutual  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  want  to  see  that  occur, 
because  I  believe  mutual  assistance  has 
its  own  valid  reasons  for  existence.  But 
we  cannot  escape  public  opinion,  or  the 
resentment  of  people  in  this  country  who 
see  great  sums  of  money  going  abroad 
while  very  little  or  nothing  is  done  for 
our  own  people  who  are  in  dire  need 
and  dire  trouble. 

So  I  hope  that,  during  this  year,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  give  help  in  the  areas  of 
the  United  States  which  are  most  deeply 
affected,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  forget  our  own  iieople. 

I  close  by  saying  that  if  there  is  to  be 
in  this  country  the  public  support  needed 
to  maintain  the  foreign  aid  program,  we 
must  be  mindful  of  the  needs — not  the 
wants  and  desires  of  everyone  in  this 
country ;  we  could  not  provide  for  all  of 
them,  but  the  real  needs — of  people 
throughout  the  United  States  who  are 
in  trouble. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
mutual  security  program  which  the 
country  wiU  continue  to  support,  I  be- 
lieve this  program  must  be  reorganized. 
I  do  not  assert  that  my  views  are  the 
ultimate  ones;  but  I  present  them  with 
great  conviction  and  belief.  I  have  had 
the  imique  experience  of  observing  this 
program  from  both  sides;  and  I  have 
made  these  same  recommendations  over 
since  1955  and  1956,  when  I  saw  our  mu- 
tual security  program  in  operation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  permit  me  to 
comment  at  this  time,  in  the  time  avail- 
able to  him? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  that  time 
tome? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, when  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
speaks,  either  here  in  the  Senate  or  else- 
where, he  offers  challenging  and  con- 
structive comments  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

We  in  the  Senate  respect  the  views 
and  the  judgment  of  our  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is 
most  distinguished  and  very  able,  and  m 
the  past  graced  our  Foreign  Service  when 
he  held  the  post  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
India;  and  both  prior  and  subsequent 
thereto  he  was  a  representative  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  before 
the  United  Nations. 

So  I  am  always  glad  to  Usten  to  the 
suggestions    which    the    Senator    from 
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Kentucky  makes  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
Oovemment,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  present  Instance,  It  is  his  judg- 
ment that  his  suggestions  will  enable 
our  program  of  mutual  security  to  be 
bettered  and  improved. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  to  hear  him  describe 
some  of  his  experiences  in  India  and  in 
Europe.  I  remember  pewticularly  that 
on  one  occasion  he  and  I  discussed  with 
an  agriculturist  who  happ;ns  to  live  in 
my  State  the  possibility  of  giving  to  the 
people  of  India  an  opportunity  to  over- 
come their  poverty  and  their  privation; 
it  was  proposed  that,  by  means  of  chemi- 
cal treatment  of  their  apparently  abim- 
dant  soil,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
people  of  India  to  raise  for  themselves 
the  foods  and  the  fibers  they  require. 

I  am  content  now.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  to 
say  here  for  the  Rkcord  that  once  again 
his  colleagues  profit  by  the  vast  expe- 
rience in  American  government  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  had,  and  in  his  comments  he 
has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  face  up 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  exist  to- 
day with  respect  to  our  mutual  security 
program  in  America. 

Now  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun 
with  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  do 
want  to  say  for  the  Record  that  I  obsei-ve 
for  the  moment  some  of  my  colleagues 
participating  here  this  afternoon  who 
happen  to  share  my  political  philosophy. 
On  one  previous  occasion,  when  the  situ- 
ation was  just  the  reverse,  and  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were  re- 
quired to  be  absent  from  the  Chamber, 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  majority 
side  suggested  that  he  might  make  a  mo- 
tion to  abolish  the  Republican  Party. 

On  tomorrow,  when  my  absent  col- 
leagues read  this  Record,  and  when.  I 
Imagine,  some  paroxysms  of  fear  may 
overcome  them  as  to  what  might  have 
happened  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure.  Mr. 
President,  you  would  want  to  join  me  in 
suggesting  in  the  Record  that  they  need 
have  no  fear  at  all  that  we  wiU  not  pro- 
ceed here  in  a  manner  that  will  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  high  traditions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  insertion 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  the  Senator  to  complete  his 
speech,  so  I  may  make  a  brief  insertion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  time 
ago.  during  the  civil  rights  debate,  it 
occurred   to   me    we   southerners   could 


have  won  that  contest  by  default,  be- 
cause we  were  the  only  ones  on  the  floor, 
but  then  I  realized  there  were  perhaps 
two  Republicans  present,  and  I  knew 
there  was  no  use  in  trying  it,  because 
Senators  would  have  been  rushed  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  make  an  insertion  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  several  editorials  which  re- 
flect my  views  with  reference  to  the 
Cuban  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
wete  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jFVom  the  Fort   Lauderdale    (Pla/t    News, 
Mar  31.  1960| 

This  Is  Tt'RjrrNG  the  Other   Cheek  to  the 
Point  of  SnTProrrY 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  today  that. 
In  the  wake  of  the  blistering  attacks  Pldel 
Castro  and  other  high  officials  of  the  Cuban 
Ooternment  are  making  aj^alnst  this  Nation, 
we  »houId  still  be  considering  awarding  Cuba 
$35C.0O0  In  economic  assistance  under  our 
foreign  aid  program 

Yet.  that  amount  of  money  Is  contained 
in  the  foreign  aid  budget  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  the  administration,  and  there's  a 
gcx^id  chance  It  will  stay  there  unless  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  chops  It  out 
this  week. 

One  member  of  the  committee.  Represent- 
ative Wayne  Hats,  of  Ohio,  does  seem  deter- 
mmed  not  to  reward  the  Castru  government 
f  :>r  Its  attacks  on  this  Nation  A  week  ago 
he  proposed  that  the  economic  assistance 
mor^ey  proposed  for  Cuba  be  knocked  out  of 
the  aid  program,  but  he  frankly  admits  that 
other  committee  members  are  sharply  divided 
on  the  Issue  and  he  may  have  t<j  take  his 
battle  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  get  the  aid 
funds  knocked  out. 

Bays  has  pointed  out  that  some  committee 
meoibers  are  arguing  that  cutting  Cuba  out 
of  our  assistance  program  would  only  serve 
to  give  Castro  more  reason  for  belaboring  the 
United  States  and  to  picture  himself  as  a 
martyr  being  crucifled  because  he  wont  do 
what  we  want  him  to  do. 

"Hie  State  I>ep>artment  apparently  shares 
this  viewpoint  as  it  has  registered  Its  upposl- 
tloa  to  cutting  off  foreign  aid  assistance  to 
Cul>a  although.  If  It  comes  to  a  showdown, 
it  probably  wont  wage  too  strong  a  fight 
against  the  Hays  proposal. 

Actually,  Hays  doesn't  want  to  deprive 
Cuba  of  any  chance  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  His  proposal 
would  merely  serve  to  cut  off  economic  aid 
unUss  President  Elsenhower  makes  a  formal 
detarmlnatlon  that  It  would  be  In  the  na- 
tlorial  Interest  for  Cuba  to  continue  to  share 
In  the  program. 

Furthermore,  Hays  is  willing  to  go  along 
wltlj  an  amendment  to  his  proposal  that 
would  make  the  cutoff  applicable  only  to  the 
Castro  regime  so  that  economic  assistance 
could  be  renewed  If  and  when  there  Is  an- 
other change  in  the  Cuban  Oovernment 

Representative  Hays'  stand  Is  similar  .to 
that  of  Senator  George  Smathdis  of  Florida. 
A  faw  days  ago  the  Junior  Senator  from  this 
State  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
test the  action  of  the  State  Department  in 
sending  Ambassador  Philip  W  Bonsai  back 
to  Havana. 

Smathers  declared  that  the  return  of  Bon- 
sai  proved    that   oMi   current    policy   toward 


Cuba  is  one  of  weakness  and  appeasement 
which  is  confusing  our  friends  throughout 
Latin  America  because  they  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  can  supposedly  oppose  Iron- 
flsted,  one-man  rule  while  at  the  same  time 
lending  support  to  Fidel  Castro  who  Is  cer- 
tainly a  dictator  cast  In  this  mold. 

Smathers  pointed  out  that  there  are  now 
only  5  of  the  original  130  meml>er8  nf  Cas- 
tro's 26th  of  July  movement  still  associated 
with  him  in  the  Cuban  Oovernment.  All  the 
rest  have  pulled  out  of  the  movement  largely 
because  they  were  not  Communists  and  could 
not  stomach  the  steady  drift  of  the  Castro 
government  toward  outright  communism. 

Smathers  quoted  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
most  recent  retirees  from  the  Castro  govern- 
ment as  Indicative  of  what  Is  currently  go- 
ing on  in  Cuba.  This  man,  Miguel  F  Pons, 
who  was  serving  as  a  Cuban  represfiitatlve 
on  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  In 
Washington,  announced  he  was  quitting  the 
Castro  regime  because  he  had  had  enough 
of  Fidel  Castro  He  denounced  Castro  as  a 
stooge  of  International  communism  and 
as   the    new   dictator    of   Cuba 

Pons  reportedly  got  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense  Board  when  he  announced  his 
departure  from  the  Communist  government 
of  Castro  with  the  following  statement : 

"There  are  no  Individual  guarantees  In  the 
Cuba  of  t(xlay  There  Is  no  respect  for  prop- 
erty and.  even  in  Its  social  and  collective 
functions,  there  Is  no  liberty  of  enterprise. 
Individual  initiative  Is  prohibited  People 
who  would  not  dare  work  op>enly  for  com- 
munism before  are  doing  It  now  under  the 
guise  of  aiding  Fldellsmo    " 

Smathers  declared  that  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  simply  cannot  understand  our 
vacillating  policy  toward  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. On  the  one  hand  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  flght  the  spread  of 
communl.sm  throughout  the  world  yet,  with 
the  other,  we  continue  to  extend  recognition, 
aid,  and  comfort  to  a  regime  dedicated  to 
spreading  communism  In  Cuba  with  no 
thought  to  how  this  policy  wlU  be  received 
by  other  Latin  countries. 

The  points  made  by  SeuaUir  Smatkebs  and 
Representative  Hays  are  certainly  worth 
thinking  about.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen 
Is  advocating  direct  Intervention  on  our  part 
to  overthrow  the  Castro  government  and 
both,  no  doubt,  will  go  along  with  remedies 
Instituted  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  pre- 
vent intervention  In  Cuban  affairs  by  Indi- 
vidual  Americans. 

But  this  policy  of  nonintervention  does 
not  mean  we  have  to  extend  a  soft  hand  of 
friendship  to  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Commu- 
nist buddies.  It  does  not  mean  we  have 
to  buy  their  sugar  at  an  Inflated  price;  keep 
our  Ambassador  in  their  country,  or  con- 
tinue to  furnish  them  with  economic  as- 
sistance under  our  fuzzy  and  wasteful  for- 
eign aid  pripgram 

This  Is  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the 
point  of  stupidity  and.  like  Representative 
Hats  and  Senator  Smathers,  we  are  prone 
to  wonder  when  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  are  going  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  Communists  In  Cuba  are  no 
different  than  Communists  elsewhere  no 
matter  what  kind  of  a  disguise  they  adopt. 

(From   the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune.  Mar    ^0 
19601 

Patience  'Versus  Appeasement 
When  the  State  Department  earlier  this 
month  decided  to  send  Ambassador  Philip 
Bonsai  back  to  Cuba.  Florida  Senator 
George  Smathers  arose  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  protested  that  the  action  wuuld  be  a 
tragic  mlsUike 

The  day  after  Bonsai  returned  to  Havana. 
Smathers  read  his  fellov  Senators  the  news 
reports  out  of  Cuba  and  said,  In  effect,  "I 
told  you  so." 
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From  the  look  of  things  In  Cuba,  we 
suspect  'Washington  will  be  hearing  a  good 
many  more  I-told-you-so's  from  Senator 
smathers 

Smathfrs'  contention  was.  and  Is,  that  to 
return  America's  Ambassador—  who  had 
been  withdrawn  because  of  Insults  from 
Castro  newspapers — constitutes  apj>ea6e- 
ment  of  a  Oovernment  which  Is  as  anti- 
American  as  ever  and  Is,  moreover,  a  Com- 
munUst-type  dictatorship.  This  apparent 
truckling  to  a  regime  which  consistently 
praises  communism  and  denounces  Ameri- 
canism. Smathers  argues,  hurts  U.S.  prestige 
throughout  Latin  America 

The  Florida  Senator  told  the  Tribune  this 
week; 

"Our  Cuban  policy  dismays  our  Latin 
American  friends  who  side  against  Castro 
because  he  Is  a  dictator  Our  policy  confuses 
every  Latin  American  as  to  what  our  st.nnd  on 
dlctatf>rBhlp8  really  Is  We  supposedly  op- 
pc«e  Ironflsted  one-man  rule  but.  at  tlie 
same  time,  we  apparently  give  support  to 
Fidel  Castro — who  is  certainly  a  dictator 
cast  In  this  mold 

"The  Elsenhower  admlnl.stratlon  has 
•cored  what  they  termed  appeasement  In  the 
Pbt  E.tit  and  elsewhere  In  the  world.  They 
vowed  unending  opposition  to  such  a  policy. 
Yet  In  Cuba  I  think  we  have  seen  an 
appalling  example  c  f  appyeasement  and 
obviously  to  no  avail" 

Since  this  Is  an  election  year,  there  may 
be  a  mite  of  ptoUtics  In  Senator  Smathers' 
reminder  of  past  Republican  attacks  on 
appeasement  In  Demr>cratlc  administra- 
tions But  events  In  Cuba  do  seem  to  ccm- 
flrm  his  contention  that  we're  getting  no- 
where trying  t-i  be  nice  to  Castro. 

In  another  of  his  television  talkathons. 
Fidel  Castro  yesterday  said  Cuba  'won't 
bother"  to  send  Its  own  Ambastador  back  to 
Washington  until  the  United  States  "demon- 
strates better  faith." 

This  Is  Insufferable  arrogance  toward  a 
country  which  has  made  every  effort  to  be  a 
good  nelghbfT  In  the  face  of  con«tant  abuse, 
the  seizure  of  American -owned  properties 
(Without  comfjensatlon)  and  the  hara-ssment 
of  American  citizens 

Nor  dcjes  there  seem  to  be  much  doubt 
where  the  sympathies  of  the  Castro  govern- 
ernment  He  In  the  struggle  between  democ- 
racy and  communism  On  the  same  day 
Ambasador  Bonsai  got  back  In  Havana. 
Cuba's  economic  bees  and  Castro  pal,  Ernest^) 
Guevara,  publicly  declared  that  "Cuba's 
great  friend  is  Soviet  Russia  •  •  •  Cuba's 
economic  war  will  be  against  the  greet 
North  American  power  (meaning  the  United 
SUtcs) ." 

Pro-Communists  In  Cuba  have  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech  But  Rntl-Comm\inists 
are  denounced  by  Castro  and  his  associates 
as  "enomles  of  the  revolution"  and  the  mobs 
incited  against  them.  One  by  one,  the 
brave  volres  which  have  continued  to  speak 
out  a^lnst  communism  and  dictatorship 
are  bullied  Into  flight  or  silence. 

If  Fidel  Castro  has  uttered  one  word  of 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  or  criticism 
of  Soviet  communism,  we've  missed  it.  He 
does  not  even  mention  the  holding  of  free 
elections  any  more.  Nor  doe^  he  talk  of 
peace.  He  rants  of  enemies  suad  plots  and 
speaks  lovingly  of  his  arsenal  of  foreign- 
bought  weapons.  "We  shall  defend  our  ter- 
ritory house  by  house,  street  by  street,  sugar 
mill  by  sugar  mill." 

Against  whom,  pray  teU? 
The  United  States  has  had  to  be  patient 
with  Castro  to  prove  to  the  world  its  sym- 
pathy  with    an    oppressed    people's    struggle 
for  freedom. 

It  is  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  the 
Cuban  people  have  swapjwd  the  tyranny  of 
Batista  for  the  tyranny  of  Castro.  In  sucli 
circumstances.  Washington  had  better  pre- 
pare appropriate  measures — such  as  a  re- 
duction of  Cuban  sugar  purchases — to  show 


that  we  can  tell  our  enemies  from  our 
friends.  Otherwise,  as  Senator  Smathers 
suggests,  our  Latin  American  neighbors  may 
mistake  noble  patience  for  ignoble  appease- 
ment. 

[From  the  El  Paso  Times,  Apr    6,  1960] 
We're  for  Smathkes 

While  Fidel  Castro  again  was  hitting  out 
against  the  United  States,  a  US.  Senator 
from  Florida,  our  closest  neighbor  to  Cuba, 
had  the  courage  to  speak  what  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  thinking. 

That  U.S.  Senator  is  George  A.  Smathers, 
Florida  Democrat. 

He  said  the  United  States  should  recall 
Ambassador  Philip  W.  Bonsai  from  Cuba, 
reduce  Cubiui  sugar  quotas  and  adopt  a  get- 
tough  policy  toward  the  Castro  government. 

It  Is  possible  that  Senator  Smathers  was 
a  little  tough  in  his  public  pronouncements, 
but  he  was  not  near  as  tough  as  Castro  has 
been  in  his  denunciation  of  the  United 
States. 

In  Havana  on  Sunday,  Castro  said  the 
United  States  Is  bringing  pressure  in  other 
Latin  American  nations  for  collective  action 
against  Cuba,  implying  antlcommunlsm  was 
the  rallying  point  for  the  action. 

Castro  again  showed  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  but,  even  If  his 
accusations  were  true.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  time  for  antlcommunlsm  to  be 
a  rallying  point  for  collective  action  against 
the  Castro  government. 

Castro  has  surrounded  himself  with  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers.  He  fawned  In 
the  smile  of  Mlkoyan  of  Soviet  Russia.  He 
made  a  deal  with  Moscow  aimed  at  em- 
barrassing the   United   States. 

Now,  when  Castro's  political  sins  are  find- 
ing him  otit,  he  wants  to  strike  again  at 
the  United  States.  He  Is  proving  himself 
to  be  a  small  boy  who  thinks  he  can  do 
anything  he  wants  to,  but  no  one  has  the 
right  to  scold  him  for  it. 

The  Times  agrees  wholeheartedly  with 
Senator  Smathers,  of  Florida. 

Uncle  Sam  has  not  gone  soft  yet,  we 
hope. 


(From  the  Sarasota  (Fla  )   Herald-Tribune] 
Spokesman  on  Cxtba 

Americans  who  are  ashamed  of  their  Gov- 
ernment's conduct  toward  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Cuba  have  a  spokesman  in 
Florida's  Senator  George  Smathers.  In  a 
statement  this  past  weekend  Mr.  Smathers 
l»si;ed  a  warning  which  the  United  States 
shuuld  heed  despite  the  equivocating  Castro 
apologists  In  the  State  Department  and  in 
the  liberal  press.  Florida's  Senator  said  flatly 
that  the  United  States  Is  faltering  in  the 
Cuban  crisis,  and  that  some  State  Dei>art- 
ment  officials  have  shown  "a  timorous  de- 
sire that  we  hide  our  national  dignity  and 
cloak  our  self-resi^ect  for  fear  that  by  acting 
courageously  we  will  alienate  the  friendship 
of  other  Latin  American  countries." 

"TTiat  policy  Is  dangerous  and  self-defeat- 
ing," he  said.  "In  the  past  our  proudest  na- 
tional achievements  were  those  we  fashioned 
with  courage  and  fortitude.  Whenever  va- 
cillation and  fear  took  command  our^  Nation 
suffered  and  we  were  ashamed  of  that  which 
we  wrought." 

Anyone  who  has  ever  studied  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  realize  the  pure  truth  of  Mr. 
Smathers'  statement  that  "nowhere  in  the 
world  is  strength  of  character  and  reasoned 
firmness  in  action  more  highly  regarded  than 
In  Latin  America." 

"If  we  continue  such  appeasement  policies 
as  those  which  marked  our  dealings  with  the 
strutting  Cuban  dictator,  we  will  forfeit  re- 
spect of  every  Latin  American. 

'Latin  Americans,  both  the  man-ln-the- 
street  as  well  as  those  who  govern  the  coun- 
try, look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership 


and  they  are  appalled  to  find  us  faltering  in 
the  Cuban  crisis."  Mr.  Smathers  concluded. 

The  State  Department  recently  sent  back 
to  Cuba  our  Ambassador.  Philip  Bonsai, 
despite  the  Insulting  actions  toward  him  and 
our  Government  which  had  previously  oc- 
curred. Dictator  Castro  had  arrogantly  re- 
fused even  to  talk  with  Mr.  Bonsai.  The 
Cuban  regime  has  failed  to  honor  its  inter- 
national agreements,  has  brutalized  its  own 
citizens,  and  Is  not  worthy  of  the  diplomatic 
recognition  the  VS.  Government  has  ex- 
tended 

Mr.  Smathers  criticized  the  return  of  Am- 
bassador Bonsai,  saying  that  it  was  sicken- 
ing appeasement  of  the  Castro  leadership. 
How  right  he  was  could  be  seen  shortly  after 
Mr.  Bonsai's  return,  when  Castro  continued 
to  heap  calumny  on  the  United  States,  and 
contemptuously  said  that  he  would  send  an 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  if  and  when 
he  felt  like  it. 

Castro  has  turned  Cuba  Into  an  armed 
camp,  with  even  children  and  parents  drUl- 
Ing  In  the  streets.  He  has  spent  mliUons  of 
dollars  for  war  materials  In  Eiirope.  and  Is 
even  now  concluding  a  deal  with  Commu- 
nist Poland  to  obtain  Russian-built  Jet  air- 
craft 

How  long  are  we  going  to  continue  to  sub- 
sidize this  dictatorship  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  payment  for  sugar  at  prices  above 
the  world  market?  How  long  are  we  going  to 
continue  to  lend  prestige  to  this  strutting 
megalomaniac  by  extending  formal  diplo- 
matic recognition?  What  manner  of  men  In 
Washington  are  setting  U.S.  policy  for  the 
Caribbean  area? 

American  people  should  demand  that  their 
elected  representatives  Join  with  Senator 
George  Smathers  in  finding  the  answers  to 
these  fateful  questions. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
cf  the  bill  (S.  3058 >  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
little  disagreement  on  the  long-range  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy.  Although 
these  objectives  may  be  stated  in  varj'Lng 
ways,  what  we  really  seek  is  national  se- 
curity in  a  world  at  peace.  This  would 
mean  security  and  peace  for  all.  'We 
seek  a  world  order  in  which  human  beings 
everywhere  shall  enjoy  individual  free- 
dom and  increasing  benefits  of  a  free  and 
productive  society. 

"We  have  long  since  recognized  that 
this  goal  is  not  achievable  through  a  go- 
it-alone  policy. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  collec- 
tive effort  against  the  challenge  of  Com- 
munist world  domination,  our  budget 
annually  contains  billions  of  dollars 
whose  expenditure  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote collective  security  against  military 
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aggression  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
freedom  against  that  of  Communist  en- 
slavement. To  the  extent  that  our  for- 
eign-aid expenditures  actually  promote 
this  objective,  the  money  Is  well  spent. 
To  the  extent  such  expenditures  do  not 
promote  this  objective,  they  may  well 
prove  detrimental  to  the  very  causes  we 
seek  to  advance. 

In  my  opinion,  the  overall  direction  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  administered  should  be 
subjected  to  a  searching  reexamination. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  seek 
through  our  aid  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  create  conditions  which  will  lead 
to  progress  in  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Yet,  in  some  instances, 
our  aid  both  military  and  economic,  is 
granted  in  such  a  way  that  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  recipient  nation  is  generally 
either  unaware  that  U.S.  aid  is  being 
granted  or,  if  aware  of  it,  believes  that 
such  aid  perpetuates  existing  political 
conditions. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  extent  to 
which,  through  our  foreign  aid  programs 
and  otherwise,  our  Government  has 
either  openly  or  tacitly  alined  itself  with 
authoritarian  regimes.  Political  regimes 
of  some  countries  to  which  our  aid  has 
been  granted  exist  with  but  little  dis- 
cernible popular  support  and,  in  some  at 
least,  these  regimes  maintain  themselves 
in  power  almost  entirely  by  means  of 
U.S.  aid. 

That  we  have  supported  and,  in  fact. 
now  give  support  to  dictatorships  is  self- 
evident.  For  what  good  reason  was 
Peron  decorated?  What  about  aid  to 
Batista?  And  now  the  new  Government 
of  South  Korea  promises,  think  of  it,  to 
clean  up  the  U.S.  aid  program. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  sup- 
port we  give  to  dictatorships  is  a  matter 
of  expediency,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  with 
the  hope  that  the  dictators  whom  we  aid 
will  become  enlightened  and  voluntarily 
bring  about  conditions  under  which  dem- 
ocratic procediu-es  will  emerge.  But  the 
peoples  who  are  oppressed  by  those  whom 
we  aid  may  not  be  impressed  by.  if.  in- 
deed, they  can  understand,  the  subtleties 
of  international  power  politics.  What 
they  must  know  is  that  those  who  exer- 
cise arbitrary  rule  over  them  are  sup- 
plied their  guns  by  the  United  States. 
As  to  economic  aid,  the  trickle-down 
theory  does  not  work  even  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  even  less  likelihood 
that  it  can  work  or  that  it  would  be  al- 
lowed to  work  in  a  country  ruled  by  a 
dictator. 

I  recognize  the  problems  faced  by  the 
policymakers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment who  administer  our  aid  program. 

First  of  all,  I  recognize  that  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  deal  with  individual  citi- 
zens of  a  nation  which  is  to  receive  our 
aid.  If  we  are  to  deal  at  all.  we  must 
deal  with  the  government  which  is  in 
power.  I  do  not  suggest  at  all  that  this  is 
merely  a  simple  question  of  whether  we 
shall  choose  to  grant  aid  to  a  democratic 
government  or  to  an  authoritarian 
regime. 

I  am  aware,  also,  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  In 
attaching  conditions  to  our  aid,  without 
subjecting  ourselves  to  the  charge  that 


we  aeek  to  interfere  in  matters  that  quite 
pro'-perly  should  be  subject  to  determina- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  recipient  nation. 

Nbr  can  it  be  expected  that  we  can 
create  overnight  the  U5.  brand  of  de- 
mocracy in  areas  where  democracy  is 
unknown  and  whose  citizens  are  un- 
prepared to  discharge  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Finally,  the  argument  is  made  that  we 
mu3t.  in  some  instances  at  least,  support 
an  authoritarian  regime,  lest  the  in- 
cumbent be  deposed  and  replaced  by 
another  who  is  equally  authoritarian 
and  less  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
cause  of  the  free  world.  Admittedly. 
thi.s  argimient  has  validity  from  the 
short-range  point  of  view. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  recognizing  the  arguments 
of  expediency,  that  the  extension  of  aid 
to  dictators  under  conditions  which  lead 
to  tihe  perpetuation  of  the  dictatorship, 
is  contrary  to  what  is.  or  ought  to  be. 
long-range  U.S.  policy  objectives.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  battle  of  the  free 
world  against  the  Communist  world,  is 
a  battle  between  the  concept  of  freedom 
against  the  concept  of  despotism.  A 
dictatorship  of  the  right  can  be  just  as 
oppressive  as  is  a  dictatorship  of  the 
left. 

Ir)  granting  aid  to  authoritarian  gov- 
ernoients,  we  take  a  chance  even  with 
resuect  to  the  short-range  point  of  view. 
If  9  despotic  power  that  holds  power, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  result  of 
our  aid,  should  be  overthrown,  those 
sue  seeding  it  may  or  may  not  be  friendly 
toward  us.  By  virtue  of  our  aid,  we  are 
identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
the  regime  in  power.  If  it  goes  down, 
so  may  we,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

We  are  even  now  experiencing  a  dra- 
matic example  of  the  disastrous  effects 
which  may  flow  from  aid  to  a  dictator. 
The  present  state  of  our  relations  with 
Cube  is  due  in  large  measure  to  our  pre- 
vious alinement  with  the  cruel  and  cor- 
rupt BatLsta  regime.  Whatever  may 
have  been  our  reasons  for  giving  aid  to 
Batista,  we  are,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Cubtin  masses,  identified  with  him  and 
his  regime  which,  to  say  the  least,  did 
not  deal  gently  with  the  Cuban  people. 
In  any  event,  it  is  obviously  no  problem 
at  all  for  Fidel  Castro  to  ignite  among 
the  Cuban  masses  the  flame  of  bitter 
ami.- Americanism. 

Thus,  while  it  may  be  argued  that  we 
must  at  times  support  a  despot  lest  some- 
on(;  worse  replace  him.  the  Cuban  ex- 
ample illustrates  the  point  that  when 
such  a  government  is  overthrown  despite 
oui  Bid,  the  alternative  may  be  worse. 

We  are  still  giving  military  aid  to  Tru- 
jillo.  one  of  the  most  repressive  dictators 
of  recent  times,  although  I  understand 
we  \viU  not  furnish  further  military  aid 
to  him  after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Th«;  damage  to  the  United  States  may, 
however,  already  be  done.  Should  he  be 
succeeded  by  a  regime  inclined  to  be  un- 
friendly or  skeptical  toward  the  United 
States,  our  influence  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  may  suffer  for  years  to  come 
Jusr,  as  surely  as  It  is  now  suffering  in 
Cutia. 


Last  fall  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing several  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  south  and  southeast  Asia.  In 
many  of  these  countries  I  was  able  to 
observe  the  results  of  our  relationships, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  our  foreign  aid,  to  .some  of 
the  authoritarian  governments  through- 
out that  area. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  my  trip  last  fall 
was  to  investigate  certain  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  south  Vietnam.  I  spent  3  days 
in  field  inspections  throughout  south 
Vietnam  and  conducted,  together  with 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeeI,  2  days  of  hearinps  in 
Saigon. 

In  that  country  I  found  much  rea.son 
for  encouragement.  It  appeared  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  has  been  gen- 
erally helpful  in  advancing  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

I  found  greatly  increased  military 
strength  and  potential  there.  I  found, 
also,  evidence  of  greatly  increased  po- 
litical stability. 

But,  although  I  realize  the  extremely 
difficult  conditions  under  which  the 
Diem  government  has  been  operating,  I 
also  wish  emphatically  to  state  that  this 
authoritarian  government  is  not  making 
the  progress  toward  democracy  which  I 
would  like  to  see.  Although  the  Diem 
government  is  ostensibly  committed  to 
a  constitutional  democratic  rule  for  the 
future,  it  would  appear  that  this  future 
is  a  long  way  off.  indeed. 

In  October  1955,  President  Diem 
called  on  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
choose  by  referendum  between  himself 
and  Bao-Dai.  There  was,  according  to 
oflBcial  reports,  97.8  percent  participa- 
tion, and  Diem  received  98  2  percent  of 
the  vote.  These  statistics.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  a  certain  Iron  Curtain  flavor. 

In  this  respect,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  change  since  1955.  The  re- 
sults of  the  elections  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, held  last  August,  will  illustrate 
this.  Although  there  are  several  po- 
litical parties  in  South  Vietnam,  few  are 
really  opposition  parties. 

Let  me  say,  Mr  President,  that  I  have 
admiration  for  President  Diem.  With 
our  aid,  he  has  brought  order  to  his 
countr>-,  and  that  is  a  notable  accom- 
plishment. He  is  a  capable  and  highly 
respected  man.  He  has  undertaken 
many  popular  measures  and.  with  our 
help,  has  built  a  base  of  considerable 
popular  support.  I  would  like  to  see 
him  move  more  decisively  toward  liberal 
democratic  government,  however. 

I  recognize  that  movement  toward 
democracy  for  any  given  country  does 
not  necessarily  entail  copying  American 
methods  and  models.  I  am  not  so  naive 
as  to  think  that  the  United  States  can 
create  democracies  around  the  world 
in  its  own  image.  I  do  insist,  however, 
that  the  first  step  toward  responsible, 
democratic  government  consists  in  al- 
lowing the  formation  of  responsible  op- 
position. After  all,  the  legitimization  of 
a  government  consists  largely  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  responsible,  organized 
opposition  to  that  government. 

I  would  hope  that  our  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Diem  government  through 
foreign  aid  and  otherwise  will  move  that 
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government  in  the  direction  of  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  processes.  And  I 
believe  there  are  ways  in  which  we  could 
and  should  bring  such  an  Influence  to 
boar. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  po- 
litical situation  in  South  Korea.  The 
Syngman  Rhee  government  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
and  has  maintained  power  ever  since 
with  our  direct  and  generous  support. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  determine  what 
support  the  Rhee  government  had 
among  the  Korean  people.  In  1948  Rhee 
was  elected  President  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  Korean 
Constitution.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  1952  election,  however.  Rhee  was  at 
odds  with  a  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  he  would  not 
be  reelected.  Upon  realizing  this.  Rhee 
forced  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment calling  for  the  popular  election  of 
the  President.  I  use  the  teim  "forced" 
deliberately  because  this  amendment 
was  accomplished  by  martial  law  and 
the  aiTest  ol  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly     Yet  U.S  aid  continued 

In  .spite  ol  the  national  police.  Rhee 
won  the  pre.udency  in  1956  by  only  56 
percent  of  Oie  vote.  This  vote  appar- 
ently shocked  Rhee,  and  further  repres- 
sive steps  were  taken.  One  of  his  oppo- 
nents had  di<-d  during  the  campaign,  and 
the  other  was  arrested,  tried,  sentenced 
to  death,  and  executed.  This  execution 
was  widely  Jiterpreted  in  Korea  as  a 
warning  to  cpposing  ]x>llticians,  yet  our 
aid  continue! 

In  Deceml)er  1958,  Rhee  again,  with 
the  a.ssistance  of  the  police,  pushed  more 
strmgent  internal  security  laws  throush 
the  National  A.ssembly.  includinE  one 
which  ended  the  election  of  mayors  and 
provided  for  their  appointment.  Several 
prominent  newspaper  editors  have  been 
jailed  under  the  provisions  of  these  new 
laws,  one  reportedly  for  publishing  an 
article  whicli  was  merely  a  commentai-y 
on  the  philosophical  problems  of  major- 
ity rule. 

The  death  at  Walter  Reed  Anny  Hos- 
pital, of  Cliough  Pyong-ok,  President 
Rhee's  oppoient  for  the  presidency,  fo- 
cused attention  on  Rhee's  undemocratic 
conduct.  Alter  Chough  had  become  ill 
and  had  come  to  the  United  States  for 
treatment.  Rhee  moved  forward  by  sev- 
eral months  the  date  for  the  elections, 
thus  giving  ills  opponent  no  opF>ortiinity 
to  campaigr.  against  him.  Yet  our  aid 
continued. 

We  identi  led  ourselves  so  closely  with 
the  Rhee  regime,  and  our  foreign-aid 
program  has  been  administered  in  sup- 
port of  this  regime  in  such  a  way  that 
the  complet  ?  loss  of  American  influence 
in  that  courtry  was  threatened.  Finally 
the  people,  particularly  the  young  peo- 
ple of  South  Korea  rebelled.  President 
Rhee  is  out  Fortunately,  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment has  succeeded  to  f>ower. 

Let  us  lock  briefly  at  the  situation  in 
Taiwan.  Although  we  did  not  establish 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  this  Island,  we  have 
certainly  made  his  control  there  possible. 
The  native  Ponnosans.  who  comprise 
some  80  percent  of  the  population,  have 
almost  no  voice  in  the  government,  which 
is  run  by  a  f  mall  clique  within  the  Kou- 
mintang,  maintaining  the  illusion  of  a 


national  government  over  all  of  China. 
This  government,  in  fact,  exercises  pow- 
er over  a  E>eople  who  do  not  comprise  an 
electorate.  This  government  is  respon- 
sible to  no  electorate  whatsoever. 

There  has  been  some  show  of  p>olitlcal 
opposition  by  the  device  of  setting  up 
"opposition"  parties.  These  parties,  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Party  and  the 
Young  Chinese  Party  are,  in  fact,  closely 
associated  with  the  Koumintang,  and  do 
not  constitute  any  real  opposition.  The 
Koumintang  does  occasionally  allow  an 
opposition  candidate,  even  sometimes  a 
Pormosan,  to  run  for  olflce  in  provincial 
elections.  Some  of  these  opposition  can- 
didates have  been  elected,  but  if  they 
become  troublesome,  they  are  removed 
by  the  National  Govenunent. 

There  is  httle  in  the  way  of  democracy, 
and  but  few  visible  signs  of  any  move- 
ment toward  democratic  procedures  in 
the  National  Government  on  Taiwan. 
Here  again,  our  aid  programs  have  been 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  Identify 
the  United  States  with  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  regime.  At  the  termination  of  this 
regime,  U.S.  prestige  and  influence  in 
this  important  outpxost  on  our  line  of 
defense  may  be  jeopardized. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  regimes 
we  are  bolstering,  although  we  do  not 
have  to  take  the  dubious  credit  for  estab- 
lishing them,  in  the  Middle  East.  I  vis- 
ited both  Jordan  and  Iran.  In  those 
countries  I  saw  an  almost  medieval  way 
of  life,  with  governments  to  match.  In 
both  cases,  there  is  a  lack  of  even  simple 
forms  of  democratic  self-govermnent. 
These  regimes,  I  believe,  are  kept  in 
power  by  American  assistance.  Our  aid, 
it  mu.st  be  said,  .serves  many  useful  and 
good  purpKJses.  Moreover,  there  is  prom- 
ise of  progress  in  both  countries. 

I  have  already  Indicated  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  create  democratic  processes 
overnight.  Admittedly,  in  many  areas 
progress  must  necessarily  come  slowly. 
I  do  suggest  that  our  aid  program  can 
and  ought  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  some  progress,  however  slow, 
toward  democratic  processes. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  progress, 
for  example,  in  Pakistan,  governed  by 
an  authoritarian  regime  receiving  sub- 
stantial U.S.  aid.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
say,  however,  whether  this  progress  will 
eventually  result  in  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Pakistan  had  and  has  sjjecial  prob- 
lems. Since  the  Indian  subcontinent 
had  been  administered  as  a  unit  by  the 
British,  the  partition  left  Pakistan  with 
a  dearth  of  trained  administrators,  edu- 
cators, and  intellectuals.  An  overthrow 
of  the  government  of  President  Iskander 
Mirza  in  1958  and  the  assumption  of  the 
presidency  by  Gen.  Mohammed  Ayub 
Khan  did  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
"naked  m.illtary  dictatorship,"  as  It  has 
been  classified  by  some. 

The  army  has  moved  into  the  back- 
ground and  the  countr>'  is  now  being 
ruled  by  a  largely  civilian  bureaucracy. 
A  land  reform  commission  is  active. 

Gen.  Ayub  Khan  has  very  recently 
moved  to  establish  a  new  system  of 
"basic  democracies"  on  the  local  level. 
EHections  are  presently  being  held  in 
each  village  for  local  councils  which  will 


be  given  considerable  authority  and 
responsibility  for  local  affairs.  A  pyra- 
mid of  higher  councils  is  to  be  con- 
structed, partly  composed  of  members 
elected  from  the  local  councils  but 
largely  composed  of  appointed  oflSclals. 
This  system,  however,  provides  for  no 
nationwide  opposition  and  ultimate  pow- 
er in  local  as  well  as  national  affairs  will 
remain  with  the  central  government. 
Its  actual  operation  cannot  be  foreseen 
at  this  early  date,  but  It  is  worth  noting 
that  it  is  a  much  more  realistic  and 
sound  approach  to  the  problem  of  intro- 
ducing democratic  government  in  a 
country  with  no  traditions  and  experi- 
ence with  this  sort  of  government  than 
previous  attempts  to  introduce  it  intact 
at  the  very  top  level. 

If  the  experiment  with  "basic  democ- 
racies" succeeds,  Pakistan  will  have  a 
base  in  local  self-government  upon  which 
to  build  a  national  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  military  will  encourage  a  growth 
of  responsible  political  parties  there  may 
be  a  guidance  toward  some  sort  ol 
democracy  suitable  for  that  counti->'. 

The  recent  election  held  In  Pakistan 
is  not  encouraging.  General  Ayub  has 
evidently  felt  compelled  to  show  that  his 
government  has  popular  support.  On 
February  14  a  special  vote  of  confldence 
was  called  for.  This  semiplebisclte  was 
conducted  sunong  a  special  group  of 
80,000  electors  at  413  polling  places 
throughout  Pakistan.  General  Ayub"s 
policies  received  the  endorsement  of 
more  than  94  percent  of  these  80,000 
electors.  This  raises  questions,  does  not 
settle  them. 

There  are  other  examiples  in  which, 
unfortunately,  the  trend  toward  demo- 
cratic procedures  which  once  appeared 
to  be  in  process  has  now  been  reversed. 
Thailand  is  such  an  example.  I  visited 
Thailand  4  years  ago.  At  that  time 
there  were  at  least  some  signs  of  a  base 
upon  which  democratic  procediu*es  might 
be  built.  Political  parties  were  in  ex- 
istence and  representatives  were  elected 
to  a  parliament  In  which  candidates  of 
the  opposition  party  were  seated  and  in 
which  democratic  debate  was  held.  In 
fact,  Thailand  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  an  International  or- 
ganization in  which  most  nations  of  the 
world  possessing  parliamentary  govern- 
ments participated. 

I  visited  Thailand  again  last  fall 
There  Is  now  hardly  a  semblance  of  par- 
liamentary goverrmient.  A  coup  d'etat 
executed  by  Field  Marshal  Sarit  Than- 
arat  in  October  of  1958  placed  the  mili- 
tary squarely  and  openly  in  power. 
However  Imperfect  the  parliamentary 
process  in  effect  when  I  previously  vis- 
ited Thailand  may  have  been.  It  Is  a 
source  of  regret  to  note  the  regression 
in  democratic  procedures. 

The  question  now  is  in  what  direction 
is  the  present  government  of  Thailand 
headed?  As  an  mdlcation  of  the  proba- 
ble future  course  of  events,  we  might 
examine  a  statement  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Thanat  Kooman.  In  discussing  the 
1958  coup,  he  said: 

We  can,  ol  course,  try  to  revamp  the  im- 
ported institution*,  adapt  them  to  our  needs 
and  our  own  climate  and  replant  them,  with 
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the  hope  that  the^wlH  take  root  and  proe- 
p«r.  My  own  Tlew,  and  I  Uke  to  tblnk.  the 
view  ol  a  number  ot  people  In  TbaUand  now. 
seema  to  be  that  It  ia  preferable  to  faU  back 
onto  ourseivea,  to  withdraw  Into  our  shells 
and  tMnk,  thlni  haxd  and  forget  about 
these  Institutions  for  a  while. 

To  mo  tlais  is  a  rather  clear  indication 
that  the  leaders  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Thailand  are  not  contemplating 
any  movement  toward  real  democracy 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever. 

I  do  not  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  necessarily  withhold  all  aid 
from  the  countries  I  have  mentioned,  or 
that  we  should  henceforth  extend  aid 
only  to  those  nations  which  already  have 
democratic  governments.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  use  our  aid  program  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  progress  to- 
ward democratic  procedures  in  those 
coimtries  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 
I  believe  this  can  be  done  In  most  cases. 
In  those  where  such  is  impossible,  then 
I  seriously  doubt  that  the  expenditure 
of  foreign  aid  funds  advances  the  long- 
range  Interests  either  of  the  United 
States  or  the  free  world. 

Some  way  must  be  found  by  which  our 
aid  fxinds  will  improve  the  status  of  the 
people  as  Individuals,  rather  than  merely 
sustaining  the  regimes  which  happen  to 
be  in  power. 

Military  aid  cannot  demonstrably  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  people.  On  the 
contrary.  In  many  instances  guns  pro- 
vided ostensibly  to  enable  a  dictator  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  are  actually 
used,  as  I  have  said,  to  entrench  an 
oppressive  regime.  This  has  frequently 
been  the  result  of  military  aid  to  Latin 
America,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  Then, 
too.  military  aid  to  one  country  may  en- 
courage arms  races  among  neighboring 
countries,  not  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing strength  against  the  possibility  of 
aggression  by  a  common  foe,  but  for  use 
against  each  other.  Such  conditions 
have  occurred  both  in  Latin  America  and 
In  the  Middle  East.  We  are  sometimes 
in  the  position  of  aiding  two  neighboring 
countries  to  arm  against  each  other. 
The  extension  of  military  aid  under  such 
conditions  should  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed. 

Economic  aid,  both  in  concept  and  in 
direction,  should  be  revised  so  as  to  em- 
phasize programs  which  will  better  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  under 
which  individual  citizens  must  bve.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  avoid  the  ex- 
penditure of  aid  funds  for  programs 
which  perpetuates  an  oppressive  regime. 

Among  other  steps,  we  should  put  in- 
creased emphasis  on  educational  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  those  areas  in 
which  illiteracy  is  high  and  in  which 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional training  and  advanced  study, 
even  by  the  few  who  are  financially  able 
to  afford  it.  An  Improved  educational 
level  will  both  fill  a  definite  need  and 
provide  a  base  upon  which  to  build  the 
principles  of  democracy. 

While  there  are  limits  to  the  type  of 
conditions  we  can  attach  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  economic  aid  funds,  we  can  cer- 
tainly do  more  than  we  are  now  doing. 

We  should  surely  take  steps  to  elim- 
inate mismanagement  in  the  adminis- 


tmtton  of  economic  aid  funds  on  the  part 
of  otficlals  of  recipient  nations.  Indi- 
vidual citizens  in  coimtries  receiving  our 
aid  Cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
help  we  seek  to  extend  when  they  know 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  money 
winds  up  in  the  pockets  of  those  in 
power.  Such  a  situation  makes  a 
m(xrkery  of  our  announced  purpose  of 
helplne:  others  to  help  themselves. 

In  Vietnam  our  o\^ti  ICA  mission  is 
not  even  permitted  access  to  records 
m:iintained  by  the  Diem  eoverrmicnt 
wliich  reveal  the  disposition  of  certain 
ICA  supplies  s;ranted  to  that  povern- 
m?nt  or  to  ascertain  the  levels  of  .supply 
of  tniterials  which  remain  on  hand. 
Surely,  we  have  a  right  to  know  what 
happened  to  our  money. 

In  my  opinion,  individual  projects  in 
underdeveloped  countries  should  be  re- 
viewed more  realistically  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  local  economy.  Somehow. 
it  seems  that  we  have  gone  overboard  on 
the  theory  that  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems is  industrialization.  We  create,  or 
a:low  to  be  created,  the  impression  that 
we  can  or  will  industrialize  one  nation 
after  another.  The  people  wait  for  the 
mimcle  which  does  not  come  and  which, 
in  most  cases,  cannot  come. 

We  sometimes  send  bulldozers  where 
tliere  is  a  cr>'ing  need  for  individual  tools. 
If  the  peoples  of  an  area  are  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  our  efforts  to  help 
them,  we  mu.st  aid  them  in  ways  they 
can  see  and  feel  and  understand.  Cer- 
tainly, our  aid  program  does  not  meet 
tills  test  in  many  countries  which  we 
row  aid  and  which  are  ruled  by  a  dic- 
tatorial regime. 

EBsentially.  we  should  help  the  peo- 
[le  help  themselves.  The  purpose  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  twofold  in  nature 
In  our  own  enlightened  self-interest,  we 
seell  to  buttress  our  own  security  by 
strengthening  other  nations.  Moreover, 
ve  are  motivated  by  the  humanitarian 
ciesire  to  help  others  achieve  the  things 
we  now  enjoy.  Resort  to  expediency 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the 
pattern  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Despite  these  criticisms,  despite  the 
urgent  need  for  better  administration 
8  nd  direction  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
cram.  I  believe  it  must  be  continued  in 
the  national  interest.  Our  security  re- 
quires it.  Improvements  must  and  will. 
I  believe,  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  earlier,  in  order 
to  speak.  I  wish  to  withdraw  my 
emandment. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  AT   10 
AM. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senator  desires  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  tmtil  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  Monday,  May  2. 
1960.  at  10  o'clock  am. 
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Pauline  T  King.  Sea  Island. 

maao 

Wayne  ShaelTer,  Nezperce. 

U-UHOIS 

Chrlatlan  M.  WUlman,  Jr  ,  Deerfleld. 

Milton  L.  Farney.  Forrest. 
Robert  P  Baker.  Oakwood. 
Renton  Pullen.  PrlncevUle, 
Paul  H  Eberle.  Wonder  Lake 

INDIANA 

George  L  Reltz.  Chrlaney 

IOWA 

Gloria  L  Pool.  McCausland. 
George  W,  Munna.  Okobojl. 

KANSAS 

Boyd  W  ETnsley  Cambridge. 
William  S  Stevenson.  Clay  Center. 
Frank  W  Peterson.  Home. 
Oottfreld  W    Staub.  Jr..  St.  John. 
Thomas  B   Standard,  Winona 

KENTTJCKT 

Jean  C.  Hall.  Viper. 

LOUISIANA 

John  T.  Baldwin.  Jr  .  Bernlce. 
Bobby  Ray  HoUey.  Dubberly 
T.  Jiimes  Russell,  Logansport. 
Myron  J  Parr.  PlauchevUle. 

MAINS 

Douglas  G    Jenney,  Belgrade. 

Edward  T  White,  Vlnalhaven. 

MARYLAND 

Ethel  M  Grover,  Solomons. 

MAssACHusrrrs 
A  Eugene  Felo.  Central  Village. 
Hugo  A  TagUerl.  Haverhill. 
Edward  B.  Walker.  MlUbrook 
William  H.  Evans,  Webeter. 

MICHIOAN 

Milton  R.  Heln.  Ada. 

Loula  0««.  Farwell. 

Sayre  H  Ostrander,  Grand  MaraU. 


1960 

MINNESOTA 

Raymond  f :.  McAloney,  Breckenridge. 
Harry  A.  Smith.  Mound. 

MIS.SIS.SIPPI 

Sam  L   Maiisell,  Camden. 
LMlle  R  Yelverton,  Hattlesburg. 
Thomas  H   Buford.  Holly  Springs. 
Levi  C   Jentln.«;   Jr  .  .Sallis. 
Frank  L  M.ddleton,  Wixjdland 

MI.SSOURI 

R')bertCCireenwood,  Brunswick. 
Elwood  C  '"Thompson.  Oran 
William  H  Lea,  SteelviUe. 

MO.VTANA 

Alfred  H  Wilkinson,  Butte 
Phyllis  A.  lea.  Inverness. 
Sherman  S   Cook,  Jr  ,  Lincoln. 

NEBRASKA 

Wiuren  W   MrBrlde,  Archer. 
Marie  A.  B<  dzek,  Llnwood. 

NrVADA 

William  A  Leno,  Owyhee. 

NKW  HAMPSHIRE 

Earle  W  Lj  dd.  West  Stewartstown. 

NEW   MEXICO 

Romeo  A.  Ortis.  Bernalillo. 
Robert  W.  Prunly   Red  River. 

NEW  YORK 

John  J.  Hr  gan  Flu.'^hlng 
Horace  F  Davles.  Plattsburgh. 
Joseph  N    /ogel,  Wal'.klll 
Albert  B.  Jtlbbert,  Wlnthrop 

NORTH  CARtlLIMA 

Glenn  O.  lasour,  Bessemer  City 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Albert  Maer.  Ashley 
Verna  L  Becker  Inkster. 
Hazel  F  E  ness.  Sterling. 

OHIO 

Harriett  R   Vitsblnder  Brlnkhaven. 
Clarence  »  .  Loch,  SallnevUle 

OKLAHOMA 

N  Bernlete  Henderson.  Brass. 
David  L  FaiUfT.  Fort  Cobb. 
Edward  E  Weeks,  Indlanola. 
Geral  D.  C  arlin.  Picher. 

OREGON 

Martha  H  Anderson.  Gardiner 
Arthur  J   Hansen,  H(xxl  River 

PTNNSTLVANLA 

Bobert  G  Burgan,  Cresson 
Stanley  H   Ward.  East  MrKeesport. 
Paul  R  B  lebler,  Fori  Carbon. 
Ijester  I   h  elst.  Robesijnla. 
Rudolph  IJlmlta,  Splnnerstown. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

Henry  F  'lucker.  Bath 
Thomas  F    Edwards,  Gresham. 
Aniline   ^   Cobb    Hodges 
Louise  R    McLef)d,  Rembert 
Eiirle  W   C  rosby.  .Smoaks 
William  E  Laye,  West  Union. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Eldon  H.  flobblns.  Carthage 

TENNFjiSCE 

Wnilam  F    Parrot t.  LaFol let le 
Clarence  -i.  Davis.  Signal  Mountain. 

TEXAS 

Sam  E.  Henderson.  Atlanta. 
Charles  L  Jones.  Chandler. 
WUbur  W    Mueller   Flatonla. 
ls*ac  J  N=>wman,  M'xxly. 
Corolee  J  WLsmar,  Sabine  Pass. 
James  D.  Baldwin,  SeagovUle. 

VERMONT 

Donald  R  Dayton  East  Mlddlebury. 

VIRGINIA 

Be&sle  C.  Townshend,  Bluemont. 
John  M.  Ctorstaphney,  Clifton  Forge. 
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John  R  Prltchard  Jr.,  Emporia. 
John  C  Ralford,  Ivor. 
Willie  W  .'^nilth,  Sedley. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Robert  C  Fen  ton  HI,  WUliamstown. 

WISCONSIN 

Richard  C  Coffen.  Lake  Tomahawk. 
Sylvester  J  Penning,  Stockbrldge. 
Donald  O.  Miller,  ThlenfiVille. 
Earl  J  Murray.  Webster. 


SENATE 

MoNr)A>.  May  2,   1960 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Senator  John 
Stennis  of  Misiis-sippi. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  love,  on  this  national 
day  dedicated  to  the  sanctity  of  law,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  ever -higher  levels  to 
which  man  has  climbed  on  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  statutes  for  the  common 
protection  he  hits  enacted.  We  humbly 
acknowledge  that  our  Nation's  respect 
for  justice,  under  the  law  before  which 
all  stand  us  equals,  has  its  very  roots  in 
our  spiritual  heritage. 

In  this  Legislative  Chamber,  where 
laws  for  the  good  of  all  are  fashioned, 
we  would  dedicat.e  our  powers  to  further 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  men  of 
good  will  for  the  extension  of  the  reign 
of  law  in  all  relationships  between  na- 
tions in  the  crusade  for  world  peace.  On 
this  day  of  law.  make  us  vividly  con- 
scious that  respect  for  manmade  laws 
alone  will  not  suffice,  and  that  men  will 
lose  that  reverence  uiiless  they  recognize 
a  divine  sanction  behind  such  ordi- 
nances 

As  those  who  love  Thy  law,  written  on 
the  tableu;  of  our  hearts  may  there  rest 
the  benediction  which  changes  statutes 
into  .songs. 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  the  I>ord,  and  who  in  that  law 
doth  meditate  day  and  night. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer who  came,  not  to  destroy  the  law, 
but  to  fulfill  it     Amen 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. April  29.  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter; 

U  S    Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  2.  19C0 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon  John  Stennis  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Ch.alr  during  my  absence, 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr  STENNIS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BIUJS 

Messages  m  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  29.  1960.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  634  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C 
Ream: 

S  1856  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Pod any ; 

S  2434.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  change  the  name  of  the  Port  Laramie 
National  Monument,  Wyo..  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S  2804.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Keweenaw- 
Bay  Indian  Tribe.  L'Anse  Reservation  of 
Michigan,  a  certain  tract  of  Federal  land 
with  Improvements  located  thereon;   and 

S  2877  An  act  to  authorize  the  reconvey- 
ance of  trlbally  owned  lands  by  the  Muckle- 
shoot  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Stale  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  original  allottees,  their  heirs. 
devisees,  or  assigns 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


REPORT  ON  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  373) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read  and,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Seven- 
teenth Semiannual  Report  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1959. 
The  report  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coordinator  for  the  mutual 
security  program  by  the  Department  of 
State  <  including  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration) ,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Development 
Loan  F^jnd. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  our  countn,' 
will  face  new  and  somewhat  difTerent 
problems  in  the  mutual  security  area. 
For  example,  the  divergence  in  living 
standards  between  the  Western  democ- 
racies and  the  underdeveloped  countries 
poses  a  .^rowing  problem  to  our  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  extending  free  po- 
litical and  economic  institutions.  It  also 
presents  an  increasingly  acute  need  for 
development  assistance. 

Our  friend.s  and  allies  in  Europe  are 
also  aware  of  this  need,  and  as  their 
ability  to  provide  development  assistance 
grows,  we  are  increasingly  consulting 
with  them  to  determine  how  the  burden 
can  most  efficiently  be  shared  by  all 

The  growing  need  for  development  as- 
sistance demands  of  our  mutual  security 
program  the  utmost  prudence  and  fore- 
sight in  the  management  of  its  resources 
for  such  purposes.  I  am  accordingly 
convinced  that  our  program  must  be 
flexible,  as  well  as  strong,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  deal  with  this  and  other  prob- 
lems that  arise  quickly,  wisely  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

DWIGHT  D.  EllSENHOWER. 

The  White  House,  May  2,  1960. 
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EXECimVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
m  ttees. 

'  Per  nominations  this  day  received. 
';ee  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels, 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

LEOISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  there  will  be  5  minutes  for  those 
who  favor  and  5  minutes  for  those  who 
oppose  each  amendment  which  is  called 
up.     Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^^T  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct.  A  written  memo- 
randum of  that  agreement  is  available  to 
all  Senators. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated 

EST\BL1SHMKN-T    or   FLAG    BlLXETS    TOK    CDtTAIN 

Naval  OmcEiia 

A  letter  from  tiie  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draXt  of  proposed  ieg- 
Ulatioa  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
whlle-so-servlng  flag  billets  for  officers  of  the 
Navy  who  are  designated  for  special  duty  In 
comraunlcatlons.  law,  naval  Intelligence. 
public  Information,  and  meteorology  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
ArTiied  Services. 


ArniT  Report  on  Custodianship  Fcnctions, 
OrTicit  or  the  TREAStnuai  or  the  Unttt.d 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
liw,  an  audit  report  on  custodianship  func- 
tions. Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Treasury  Department,  fiscal  year  1959 
(  wltb  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Keport  on  Examination  or  Selected  Acrrvi- 
Tias  Under  Department  or  the  .\rmt  Con- 
tracts WrrH  Western  Electric  Co  .  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
t.^.e  C-ited  Siatt-s,  transmitting.  p\irsuant  to 
;  i-.v.  a  report  o:\  rhe  ext..T.lnation  d  selected 
acti'Aities  under  Dapartment  of  the  Army 
contacts  with  Western  Electric  Co  .  Inc  , 
New  Yorlc,  NY.,  lor  Nike  guided  missile 
\veupon  systems  diited  April  1960  iwlth  an 
.'.ccompanylng  repxirti:  to  the  Committee  on 
(3ov9rnment  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Additional  Pees 

Paid      Under      Department      or      Dettinsi 

Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Conipt roller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  addl- 
tlontl  fees  paid  by  the  Government  for  con- 
tractor financing  expenses  under  Department 
of  Defense  contracts,  dated  April  1960  (with 
an  atxompanylng  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
JoHsr    Trevor    Jetteries,    Ch.\rmian    Canot 

JeTteries,    and    Stephen    Reid   Jettxrhs 

\  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
laerae,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  John  Trevor  JefTerles; 
'.lis  ipouse,  Charmlan  Candy  JefTeries;  and 
'hele  minor  son.  Stephen  Reid  JeCferles  ;  with 
iccompanylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  un 
•iie  Judiciary. 
Reoclation  or  Sessions  or  District  Col-rts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S  Courts.  Washington.  DC, 
-ranEmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  jirovlde  that  the  district  courts  shall  be 
ilw?»ys  open  for  certain  purposes,  to  abolish 
terms  of  court  and  to  regulate  the  sessions  of 
"Jie  courts  for  transacting  business  iwith  an 
ikccompanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
•,he  Judiciary. 

Disposmow   or  Ejikcutive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
iiervtces  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
uanamltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  Ubt  of 
)>ap«rs  and  documents  on  the  files  of  several 
ilep«rtment«  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
ousliiess  and  have  no  {>ermanent  value  or 
lilstorical  Interest,  aiid  requesting  action 
.ofjklng  to  their  disposition  ( with  accL.m- 
panrlng  papers)  ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
-)T\  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Depurtments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

E^titions.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated. 

By      the     ACTING      PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the    Legiala- 
tura  of   the   State   of   Hawaii;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"House  OoNCtr«»EJ«T  RKSOLfnoN  59 
■'Whereas.     113     million     of     Federal     aid 
aioney   is  available  for  developing  low-rent 
public  housing  In  Hawaii:  and 


"Wl.erp.us  .-additional  sites  for  public  hous- 
ing are  difficult  to  attain;  and 

"Where.'us  a  possible  solution,  whereby  the 
available  Federal  aid  money  can  be  utilized, 
is  to  construct  high-rise  low-rent  public 
housing  on  pre.sently-used  housing  sites;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  presently-used  housing 
areas,  there  are  many  middle-Income  fami- 
lies; and 

"Whereas  should  these  areas  be  used  for 
low-rent  public  housing,  the  ralddle-lncome 
families  wovild  not  qualify  to  remain  therein 
and  would  be  displaced  therefrom;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  members  of  the 
middle-Income  families  have  been  through- 
out the  years,  very  progressive  and  have 
supplied  much  of  the  commimlty  leader- 
ship In  these  housing  areas;  and 

"Whereas  should  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  be  further 
amended  to  permit  a  percentage  of  the 
residents  In  any  low-rent  federally-aided 
public  housing  area,  to  be  middle-income 
families,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  add 
t()  the  number  of  low-rent  units  in  our 
present  housing  areas  and  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  middle-income  families  to  remain 
therein,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  the 
leadership  qualities  of  the  mt-nibers  of  the 
middle-income  families:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Hotiae  of  Rfprr^cntativex 
of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of  1960  (the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  it  Is  hereby  request'^ 
to  amend  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  a  percent- 
age of  residents  in  any  low-rent  federally- 
aided  public  housing  area  to  remuln  In  said 
area  who  would  otherwise  be  displaced  there- 
from by  reason  of  their  relatively  high  In- 
come; and  be  it  further 

'  Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  US  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  US.  Hou.-ie  of  Representatives,  the  ma- 
jority floor  lenders  of  the  two  said  bodies, 
the  Honorable  U  S  Senators  Orf.s  E  I.fNO 
iiud  Hiram  L  Fono.  and  the  Honorable  US. 
Ro[)re'-,entativo  Daniel  K    iNorTB  " 

A  petition  signed  by  Rose  I  Oshlro.  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Rrukyuan  ances- 
try paying  for  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
1167,  relating  to  the  development  cxf  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Petersburg.  Alaska,  favoring 
the  revocation  of  the  Executive  order  gov- 
erning Indian  Fishing  Regulations  In  Alaska, 
dated  April  6.  1360:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followiiig  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  2857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds 
of  contributions  In  the  case  of  annuitants 
whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  the  maximum  annuity 
allowable  under   such    act    (Rept.   No.    1302). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with   an  amendment: 

H.R  4029  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  In  machine  guns  and  certain  other 
firearms,  to  redurre  occupmtlonal  and  trans- 
fer taxes  on  certain  wea{x>ns,  to  make  the 
transferor  and  transferee  Jointly  lla))Ie  f '  >r 
the  transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make 
certain  changes  In  the  definition  of  a  fire- 
arm  (Rept.  No    1303). 
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By  Mr  IJASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    the    Jullciary,    without    amendment 

S.  2627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Anthony    Harcantonakls    iRept     No     1308); 

S  2833  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki   (Ript    No    1309): 

8.  2939.  n  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cblen 
Chen  Chi  .Rept    No.  1310), 

S.  3114.  iV  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
Hersteln  (Kept   No.  1311): 

S.  3170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sam  Doo- 
llttle  (Repv.  No.  1312); 

HR.  1752  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUhel- 
mina   Ordc  nez    (Rept    No     1322): 

H  R  2U85  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Demetrlos  crhrT,-santhes.  also  known  as  James 
I>?metrlos  Chrysanthnc<^p>ouI06  (Rept.  No. 
1323 ) ; 

HR.  378*  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Kit 
Ting  and  .lames  George  Balnter  (Rept.  No. 
1324): 

H  R  3934  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  E. 
Christine  \Vnilams   (Rept    No.   1325); 

H  R  4562  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
Grzelewskl    (Rept    No    1326); 

H  R  482f  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Jean  K. 
Simmons   (Rept    No.  1327 1; 

H  R  684'  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
waging    (Kept    No     1328 1; 

H  R  7254  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slmeen 
Helena  Ch  ighaghl   (Rept    N(5    1329,;  and 

H  R  867;  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Deh 
Chang  Tatj    (Rept    No    1330). 

By  Mr  E\ST1..^ND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlchry,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2776  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thomason,  Jr  ,  (Rept    No    1314); 

S.  2799  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santo  Scar- 
dlna  (Rept    No    1316); 


S  2821  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KrUtlna 
Selau  (Rept   No    1316);  and 

S  3081  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irena  Maria 
Koller  (Rept   No    1317). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  1349  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Song  Tal 
Song   (Rept.  No.   1318)  . 

S.  2635  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Geno- 
wefa  Kon    (Rept.   No    1319 »; 

S.  2739.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Shu  Lin. 
a  minor  (Rept.  No.  1320);  and 

8  2886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikollja 
Lazlc    (Rept    No    1321). 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  3327  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Goe- 
dlcke  (Rept.  No.  1313);  and 

H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  of  the  final  report  of  the  Lin- 
coln Sesqulcentennlal  Commission  (Rept  No. 
1306  I 

By  Mr  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.J.  Res  640.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  ls*ue  a  procla- 
mation In  connection  with  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing  (Rept   N-    13<)4). 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3338.  A  bill  to  remove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain  claims 
arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  (Rept. 
No   1307). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  an  amendment. 


S.2759    A    bill    to    strengthen    the    wheat 

marketing  quota  and  price  support  program 
(Rept   No   13061  . 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.";,  without  amendment : 

S  298!i  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
locks  and  cam  No  41  on  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisvil.e,  Ky.  (Rept.  No.  1331). 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a.';  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
emplo>Tnent  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
March  1960.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Personnel  in  Execlttve  Branch, 
March  I960  and  PEBRfART  1960.  and  Pay, 
FrnRrART    1960   and  January    1960 

PERSONNEI.     AND     PAY    SUMMARY 

(See  table  I] 
information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  March  1960  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows: 


f 


Civilian  pcnonnel  in  exeouUv*  bnaah 

PaTToO  (to  tbousonds)  In  executive  brunch 

Total  sad  mujor  csteforkt 

In  Murch, 

In  Fi'bnjsry, 
nunilKirwl— 

Incrciui*  (-♦-) 
or  <ti'CTP:i*» 

In  F«bniary, 

WM  — 

In  J»nuary, 

WIB- 

InoreMi     -i- 1 

or  docT'  i^' 

i-t 

ToUl  ' 

« 2,  814, 782 

2,38I.8M 

+1«2.8« 

«««  .W* 

31.026.742 

-tM,144 

ApmrtBD  nrlii-'  "  "f  P-f  irtmsnt  of  rtrfBtm 

1,400.  on 

1.048.675 

1. 38i  724 

1,047,160 

+184,383 
-1.486 

8!«l.M0 
4t»,388 

848,716 
4flaflM 

-^ 

Depsftmsnt  u(  Ivr.  n.'*         ._ 

Inside  th)  Uuii.-!  =t.it»>«        ^ 

Uutfildeiha  I  luul  SiMt«ii 

Ii»>lu»lrtil  employment 

1,381.900 
163,  4«S 

1 172, 137 
188,747 

+  170.103 

+3,706 

-128 

, 

Fnivlfrn  nsUcDslii 

I7t,SS3 

179.479 

-1« 

21.438 

•21,687 

-1« 

■  KsehiilT*  of  IbrslsB  natlotuh  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

>  ImiiMki  136^14  temporary  enipk>y««s  ieuum«ton,  ri«rk%  superviaora,  crew  lead- 


er:, etc.)  of  the  Department  of  roinnirrre.  onsrafted  In  taking  tl>e  EtftiteenU)  !>- 
otmnlal  C«tnsus,  as  oom{>ared  wiUi  4.431  in  February. 
>  Rrvlted  on  basis  of  later  tnfurumiiun. 


Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment flctires  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  rv  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  Indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  forelgm  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  In  tables  I,  II,  HI,  and  IV. 


Table  I  ireaks  down  the  above  flgures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  aReucle*. 

Table  II  breaks  duwn  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United   Sti.tes  by  agencies. 

Tablb  I. — Connnlidalrd  table  of  Frdrral  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  hy  thr  fTrcntive  nyencies  during  March 
1960,  and  comparison  with  February  1960,  and  pay  for  February  I960,  and  con^parison  wth  January  1960 


Department  or  agency 


Kaecutlve  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

AitrlcultiiT  

Commeri*"  '  >> 

Health,  l^ducatioa,  aod  w«iifart 

Interior.. 

Jostloe.. 

lAlmr _ 

I'ost  Offlaa 

state  •  . , 

Treasury 

Kxocutlre  Uirioa  of  the 

While  Ujose  Office 

Rurciiu  cf  the  Biidpet 

round]  of  Ecomiinlc  AdvLsers. 


Executive  Mansinn  and  Grounds — 

National  Security  Council 

Ofliie  of  rivll  and  Defejise  Mobiltxatlotl - 

i'rusUlen:'s  Advisory  Committee  on  Oovemment  ()rf«nln«ti<in 

Presi.jen.'i  Committee  on  Fund  BaWnc  WltWn  the  Feden»l  .-ierTlce 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Poraoonel 


March 


M.on 

60,077 
80.  WU 
30,438 
6,680 
664.863 
37,329 
78,818 

424 

421 

31 

70 

S3 

1,810 

8 

I 


February 


83,733 
84,  3.<4 

ai,  313 

fi.671 
855.811 

36.478 
78.654 

416 

42S 

32 

71 
88 

1,790 
3 

6 


Increase 


208 
181,997 
224 
2fi3 
122 
100 


851 
364 


20 


Decrease 


1.268 


Pay  (in  tbooaands) 


February 


$34,4.% 
15,778 
26.502 
23,719 
16,458 
3,251 

213,765 
15.508 
37,487 

232 

323 

27 

28 

44 

1.108 

2 

8 


January 


$35,342 
15.128 
26.512 

•23.856 

16,482 

3.164 

243.631 
1,V9,S« 
36.782 

237 

328 

XI 

27 


Increaiie 


$680 


87 

m 


1,003 
2 

3 


I- 


16 


Decroa-* 


$906 

"io 

137 
24 


28.8fi« 
387 


I 


h! 
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T^„,  K  I Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  ouUnde  the  J'nited  Stnl''.<i  >'i'<pl<>i/r,i  h'/  th"  rjpcu/iVf  a§tmeiu  ^J^*M  ^fffrh 

V.)60,  and  comparison  vntk  February  19^0,  and  pay  for  February  19^>0,  and  comparison  with  January  1960 — Cotttinoed 


DciMirtincnt  or  agency 


Al.w-ki  IntPrnarional  Rail  anj  Highway  rommlssion, 

Ampnr^n  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  . .      . 

Bi);ir<l  nf  Govfrnors  of  the  Fp.lenU  Reiscrve  System.. 

Breton  National  Historic  Slt«8  Commission 

•  "ivil  Aeronautics  Board    

Civil  Service  Commission    ,^ 

Civil  \V,^r  Centennial  Comnilssion 

Coroinission  of  Fine  Arts        

I 'r)n:'.niissloti 'in  Civil  ''isrh.ts 

IH^velopment  Ijoan  Fuuil . 

K\port-Imw)rt  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Creoit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  ARency   

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Fe<ieral  Communications  Commussion  

Fe<leral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  l/5an  Bank  Board 

Fe<ieral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission „. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Forei(m  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accountini!  Office 

Oent-ral  Services  Admiiiistr^rion  ' 

flovemment  Contract  Committee 

fiovernment  Pnntin?  Office... 

Hou.smK  uDd  Home  Finance  Agencv 

Hudson-Champlain  Clebration  Commission' 

Indian  Claims  CommL'v*ion. .   

Interstate  Commerce  Con;mission    

Lincoln  Sesquioentennial  Commission  ' 

National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Nuional  C  4[-.ital  Tlnus.nir  .Authority    -  - 

NationiJ  Capital  Plannine  Commission — 

.Valioual  iiiiiery  of  .\rt — 

.Witioniil  La'.ior  Relation.-  Hoard 

Nitinnal  Mediation  Board       

National  Science  Foundation    

Outdoor  Recreation  K.  sources  Review  Comi 

Panama  Can, il  — . 

Railro'wl  Kctiretnent  ilniird 

Rene^jntiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  development  Corpm Atkn.. 

Securities  and  Kichange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System.   .    .. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution -.. 

Soldiers'  Home   ^ 

South  Carolina.  (Jeorifia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Ptady  Com- 
mission  

Sut'versive  .Activities  Control  Board 

TaritT  Commission .         

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

Teias  Water  Study  Commission 

U.S.  Information  .Agency   . 

Veterans'  .AdrainLstration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Personnel 


March      !    February 


3 
SOS 

6,766 

591 

2 

731 

S,S70 


104 

227 

247 

30,860 

7 

1.306 

1.233 

97« 

330 

Sl« 

761 

46 

4.960 

37, 607 

33 

8,616 

10,006 


16 
2.363 


Total,  etcluding  Department  of  Defea*     

N'et  chaiiEe.  exchiilmi;  IVparlnicnt  of  l)»-fense 4- 


Depardnent  of  Defense 

Office  of  the  .-iecrotary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  .Army 

Ivpartment  o    the  Navy 

Department  off  the  Air  Force 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

.Net  change,  Department  of  Defense. 


Orand  total,  includini;  Dfpartment  of  Defease  '. 
Net  change,  ini.ludirii{  Dt-partmciit  of  Defense. ., 


9,604 

334 

48 

317 

1,665 

116 

701 

30 

13,985 

2,237 

286 

162 

966 

^254 

2,163 

1,130 

1,022 


26 
238 

l.V) 

14.  35« 

38 

10.  y36 

173,  ,33 

1,004 


1.460,077 


1,794 
386,753 
344,802 
313.236 


1.046,675 


2,  514, 782 


2 

478 

6,749 

891 

3 

732 

3. 364 

6 

4 

70 

99 

227 

249 

36.040 

7 

1.291 

1.337 

975 

•336 

822 

748 

46 

4,906 

27,630 

36 

6,614 

10.900 

3 

16 

2,3» 

3 

9.670 

320 

44 

310 

1.647 

110 

663 

37 

13,864 

2,237 

296 

163 

968 

5,260 

2,155 

1,122 

1,030 

41 

27 

235 

149 

14,175 

36 

10.876 

173,297 

1.035 


Increase        D«et«asa 


77 


24 
5 
1 


4» 

3 

131 


28 
1« 

1 

1 

15 

1 

7 
6 

2 

810 

14 

4 

4 

6 

8 

1,284,724 


1.818 
385,746 
345,064 
314,833 


1, 047. 160 


2.331,884 


S 
1 

184 
2 

80 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


February 


64 
21 


186,780 

184,363 


1,406 


172 
1.387 


1.486 


1.4S« 


185,767  I 
183.868 


2.800 


82 

77 

4.079 

328 

1 

463 

1,813 

4 

2 

88 

70 

144 

183 

10.230 

4 

744 

670 

534 

263 

487 

407 

38 

2,642 

11,383 

17 

8.386 

6,687 

2 

14 

1.388 

4 

6,712 

133 

28 

118 

063 

83 

830 

21 

4,116 

1,013 

196 

04 

560 

1,676 

1,179 

467 

801 

» 

21 

147 

101 

7,.364 

23 

3.802 

66.217 

120 


Janoary 


580.340 


1,188 
164,137 
180.230 
186,794 


4fla3a8 


98611 


S2 

82 

4,079 

342 

1 

460 

1,796 

4 

3 

38 

68 

146 

106 

10.884 

4 

784 

670 

630 

281 

486 

88 

Z6S3 

11.322 

18 

8,287 

5,716 

2 

16 

1,302 

4 

5.6tt 

183 

27 

117 

941 

81 

802 

23 

4.142 

1,023 

203 

80 

685 

1,675 

1,160 

457 

202 

3« 

21 

148 

100 

7,300 

21 

3.644 

66,566 

88 


Increaaa 


17 


10 


0 
61 


1 
1 

12 
2 

18 


506,716 


1,176 
162.606 
150,  518 
136,641 


460,036 


1.006^742 


Deereaae 


88 

'ii 


3 

18 

854 


1 

2 

20 


1 
36 

•3 


I 

86 


43 
848 


1.7a  18,2 

80,476 


13 
1,441 


1,483 


374 
847 


332 


1.121 


3.216  I 
30.144 

I 


33. 3«) 


'  March  figure  includes  1S9  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
■ad  their  pay. 

•  Marcli  figure  includes  10()  enumerators  for  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  as  oompi»re<l 
with  261  in  February,  and  their  pay 

'Includes  1S6.214  temporary  employees  (enumerators,  clerl,'.  supervisors,  crew 
leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  engag'il  in  taking  the  Klghteenth 
Decennial  Census,  as  comparwl  with  4.431  in  Fehmary 

<  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information 

'  March  figure  Includes  U.KiW  employres  of  the  International  Coojieratlon  Admin- 


istration as  compared  with  13.304  In  February  and  their  pay.  These  ICA  fl|[ure« 
Include  employeee  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  gorecn- 
me7!ts  in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  March  flgtire  Includes  3.090  of  theaa 
inist  fund  employees  and  the  February  fUnire  Includes  3,184. 

•  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation, 

■  Kipired  by  law  Mar,  1,  1960. 

'  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelllfence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  .Agency. 


TvBi.E  II. — Federal  per-foniud  irt.<id''  tht 


I'nttdd  Stn/ex  etnplo'jfd  h<j  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1960,  and  comparison  with 

Fehruary  19b'0 


DepHrtment  or  aeency 


Kseoitive  departments  (except  Department  of 
IVfen.st^ 

Vnnculture 

('  )nimerce  '_ 

Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

JiLstlce 

Labor ... 

Poet  Office 

•^tate  « 

Treasury 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabl*. 


March 


Feliru- 

'ty 


In- 
crease 


H3,  O-.fi 

•^l 

•iM^ 

328 

212,  7H.S 

il  Hlk! 

!7^*« 

59.  (»:? 

,M 

4113 

230 

49,  6.W 

49 

:iH-t 

260 

30.119 

3d 

1)1  :< 

106 

•i.612 

4 

4AV 

123 

5.13,  3H0 

5H 

r->4(l 

y.  !)16 

■i 

■-1.'. 

101 

7N367 

•^ 

1113 

364 

De- 


1.260 


Deportnient  or  agency 


Exectitlve  Office  of  the  Presidftit: 

While  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  MaiLsion  and  Orounds 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobllliatlon  . 
President's     Advisory     Committee     on 

Government  Organization , 

President's  Committee  on  Fond  Ralttng 

Within  the  Federal  Service 


March 


424 

421 

31 

70 

08 

1,810 


Febru- 
ary 


415 

425 

32 

71 

63 

1,700 


In- 
crease 


I>e- 
crease 


1960 
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Table  IL- 


Fedcral  personnel  inside  the  UniUd  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1960,  and  conipari.<(iu  uith 

Fehruary  19t(0 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies: 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Illgbway 

Comnilsslaa 

American  Battle  Monuments  CcHnmlssion. 

.Atomic  1  energy  Commission    

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

Systeni 

Boston  .'s'atlonal  Historic  Sites  Commis- 

sloo 

Clrll  Aeroaautlos  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  Wtj  Centennial  CummissiDn 

Commlslon  of  Fine  .Arts 

CommlSilon  on  (~lvll  Rights 

Developinoit  Loan  Fund 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  .Agency 

Federal    Coal    Mine    Safety    Board    of 

Revlev 

Fadaral  Communications  Commission 

Federal  I'Vpoeit  Insurance  Corporation . . . 

federal  Home  I>oan  Bank  Board..  

Federal     Mediation     and     Conciliation 

Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office 

Oantral  ServloM  Administration  *.. 

Government  Contract  Committ«* 

Government  Printing  Office 

Ilnn^tng  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Hti  tson-Charaplaln     Celebration     Com- 

mis,"=lon  • 

Indian  Claims  Commlasion .,.. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commtasion 

Lincoln  Sesqulcentennial  Commission  "... 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

'  National  Capital  Hoa«lng  Authority 

National  Capit.il  Pl.inning  Com  mission... 
National  Gallery  of  Art 


March 


2 

14 

6,728 

801 

2 

rai 

8,576 
7 
4 

77 

104 

227 

247 

86,003 

7 

1.803 

1,231 

079 

336 

816 

751 

46 

4,010 

27,603 

33 

6,515 

10.760 


16 
2,362 


0.601 
834 

45 
817 


Febru- 
ary 


1 
14 

6,707 

001 

8 

732 

8.661 

6 

4 

70 
90 

zn 

240 
84,205 

7 

1,280 

1,285 

075 

•336 

822 

748 

46 

4.025 

27,615 

38 

6,514 

10,765 

3 

16 

2.333 

5 

9,668 

329 

44 

319 


In- 
crease 


D«^ 
crease 


16 

1 

1 

16 

1 

7 

6 

2 

797 

14 



4 

4 

6 

8 

6 

78 

8 

i 

4 

3 

20 

.    6 

28 

5 

1 

2 

Department  or  apenry 


Independent  agencies— Contlntie<l 

National  I.«hor  Relations  Board 

National  .Mediation  lioard   

National  .'^rienof-  foundation 

Outdoor    Hi'creation    Resources    Review 

Commission 

Panama  ("am!   

Railroad  Hetircmcnt  Board 

Renego  t  i  a  t  lo  n  B  oard 

St.  I.Awrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration  

Pecuritie?  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  ."System 

Pmall  BtLsincss  Administration 

Smithsonian  Ittstltution 

Soldiers'  Home    

South  Carolina,  fieorgia,  Alaiiama,  and 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission    

Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority    

Texas  Water  Study  Commission 

U.S.  Information  Aeency 

Veterans'  Administration 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defen.se; 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Total,  D^iartment  of  Defense   

Net  deereaae.  Department  of  Defense 


Ortmd  total,  including  Department  of 
Defaoae 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


March 


1.629 

116 
701 

80 

409 

2.227 

285 

162 

96.') 

2,143 
1.W8 
1.0S 

44 

26 
288 

180 

14.  s.";? 

38 

2,726 
172,134 


1, 407.  509 


L752 
835,603 
822,846 
283,500 


943.791 


2, 3SL  300 


Febru- 
ary 


In- 
crease 


L623 

652  I 

87 

4f><'  ' 

i2:j7  I 

2»6  I 

163  I 

6,1W 
2,135 
Llll 
1.020 

41 

27 

235 
149 

14.  173 

36 

2,753 

172,  214 


49 


L  227, 128 


1,774 
335,553 
323.075 
284.fil0 


945,  012 


2.172.137 


3 
1 

184 
2 


De- 
crease 


10 

1 


7 
80 


181,  795         L  411 
180.884 


80 


22 


220 
LOSO 


50         1,271 
L221 


m,845        2,682 
179,163 


'  March  fttwn  includes  \rn  aenmen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
«  March  figure  includes  1.912  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration as  comtwred  with  1.882  to  February. 


»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

«  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 

•  Expired  by  law  Mar  1.  1960. 


Tablk  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  I960,  and  comparison  xn'th 

February  1960 


Department  or  aieraey 


Executive  drpartmenU  (except  Department 
of  Defense) 

Agriculture 

Oommerce — 

Health.  Bducatioo.  and  Wellara 

iBterter,..^ 

Jmtiee... - • 

LalMT 

Poet  Office 


Stole  > 

TrMsmj 

American  Battle  MonomentsComBitaBlan. 

Atomic  Knergy  CommL«ision 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Arency 

Federal  Communl<«tion8  Coramls.slon 

Federal  Deposit  Inauranee  Corpcratlon... 

Oeneral  Acooimtlng  Ollice 

Oeneral  Services  Adn-!iiLstr:ifion 

Hoii'Ing  and  Home  Finance  Apency    

National  Aeronautics  and  8i>ace  Adniinte- 

tration 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Panama  Canal . 

Selective  Service  System 


March 


1,005 

3,M3 

444 

442 

816 

68 

1.173 

38,313 

651 


42 
3 

857 

2 

2 

71 

4 

137 

3 

26 

13,  876 

156 


Febru- 
ary 


1.035 
531 

480 

448 

300 

82 

1,171 

37,563 

841 

464 

42 

3 

844 

2 

2 

71 

5 

135 

2 

24 

13,445 

165 


In- 
crease 


3,012 


16 


2 

750 

M> 

25 


18 


1 

2 

181 

1 


De- 
crease 


30 


14 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 
Small  Business  Administration.. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Adrolnistraiion 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  e'xchiding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense- 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense.   - 

Net  Increase,  Including  Department  of 
Defense - 


March 


20 
11 

2 
8.200 
1.099 
1.004 


61.568 


42 
60,160 
22,046 
29,046 


101.884 


163, 4,'i2 


Febru- 
ary 


20 

11 

2 

8,143 

1.088 

1.025 


87,  ."iOS 


44 

50,192 
2L989 
29.923 


In- 
crease 


66 
16 


De- 


21 


4.047  78 

3,960 


67 


102L148 


159.  747 


2 
42 


277 


£7  321 

364 


4.104 


399 


3.7^ 


.  March  figure  lnch.,les  12.iS7  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admlnlstrstlon  as  '^'^P^Ff -l^''^  '  V^fJi^im  luTeH  oJorT'i^V^^^^ 
are  p,ild  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  f.md  for  this  purix>se.     1  he  March  figure  mclu  les  3.92U  of  t  ese  trust  luiiu  enipi.  j  w-  ^'^  "'e 
Febniary  figure  includes  3.184. 


Tabl«  IV. 


-Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  UniUd  States  employed  by  the  rxn-ntne  agcr^cies  during 

March  1960,  and  comparison  with  February  1960 


Department  or  agency 


KxecutlTe  departments  (except  Department 
ofDafnisej 

Agricultore 

Commerce 

Interior 

Tnmxn— 


March 


8,834 
1,668 

6.706 
8.109 


Febru- 
ary 


3,329 
2,897 
6.716 
8,803 


In- 
crease 


166 


De- 
crease 


11 
1 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencie.s- 

Atomic  Energy  Coniini.ssion 

Federal  Aviation  Agency - 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

(jeneral  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 


March        Febru- 
ary 


166 

875 

13 

1.228 

6,  il5 


185 

785 

18 

L236 

6,514 


In- 
crease 


90 


De- 
crease 


\ 


i; 


1 1 


8994 
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rifiaslrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Got'emmeni  inside  and  oul^idf  thf  I  'mud  States  emohiied  hy  the  executive  agencies  dunnrj 

March  1960,  and  comparison  with  Fehruary  /.'^"O     ('ontimic<l 


I>ep!irtnient  or  sigency 


Independent  ARcnclee— Continue*! 

Nstlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration   - 

Panama  Canal- 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority- 

Vlrifln  Islands  Corporation^ 


Total,  excluding   Department  of  De- 
fease..  - 

Net  increase  eicludin?  Department  of 
Defense 


March        Fekru-         tn- 
1       sify  OTfiii.'* 


9,494 

7.001 

11,. 580 

1.004 


.55.  935 


I),  ptvtment  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army: 
Inside  the  United  Slates.. 
Outside  the  United  States 


*,670 

7.033 

11.411 

1.  025 


5j.  i:g 


24 

58 

158 


De- 
creiv!e 


31 


Department  or  aceiicr 


Department  of  Defense— Contlntied 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  live  United  States 

Outside  the  Umted  State*... 
Department  or  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States... 


Total,  Department  of  Defenae 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defcase 

Orand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defease 

Net  decrease,  including  Deptu-tment 
of  Defense 


March 


198.482 
510 

157.658 
1,528 


500,420 


556.384 


Febru- 
ary 


198.  Ml 
514 

158,172 
1,402 


501,017 


556,403 


In- 
crease 


198 


De 


179 
4 

518 


ISO  718 

588 


S» 


786 


120 


Subject  to  revision. 


>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  V.— Foreign  nationals  u-nrking  under  r..S'  a^/(  nriVt  overseas,  excludeil  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  irhose  serrices  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  Vniled  StcUes  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  tcork  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  ichich  they  are  paid,  as  of  March  1960  and  comparison  with  February  1960 


Coiuitry 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

; 

iattit 

February 

Mareh 

February 

Mardi 

February 

MMk 

February 

2 

3.250 

21.804 

81. 101 

82.238 

8.438 

3.815 

41 

24 

2 

1 

547 

12 

3.491 

21,  n4 

81,631 

62.020 

6,121 

3,831 

43 

23 

1 

a 

S.SB8 

4.  SIS 
12,211 
3&,S«7 

13 

3.491 

17.577 
68,886 

20,680 

6.428 

2 

17.884 

08.180 

>  30, 345 

6,121 

3 

4 

55 

18^033 

4 

67 
'16.024 

4.386 

(»**rmanv                                         -- 

13.385 

Japan -w— 

25.080 

\f  oroooo                                                  ...........-....•---•---* 

84« 

1845 

41 

24 

3 

1 

a.ffM 

a 

2S 

1 

Trini'lad 

533 

547 

■533 

Total                        

179. 3S3 

170,470 

118.481 

118,041 

17.484 

17,468 

48.887 

48.976 

'  Rfvisp'l  on  hasls  of  later  luforrr.;itl  m. 

Statement  or  Senator  Btm>.  of  Vixginxa 
Executive  agenclea  of  tiie  Federal  Ctovern- 
ment  reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  Maj-ch  totaling  2.514.752.  This  was 
a  net  Increase  of  182.868  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  February. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1960,  which  began 
July  1.  1969.  follows: 


Month 


Employ- 
ment 


Increase 


Decrea'e 


3,703 


3.448 
23.440 


runry  with  4,431.  It  is  likely  to  be  at  Its 
peaJc  In  April. 

In  the  Defense  Department  decreases  In 
civilian  employment  were  reiwrted  by  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  with  1.297,  and 
Department  of  the  Navy  with  172. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment Increased  179,163,  and  outside  the 
United  States  civilian  employment  increased 
3.7D5.  Industrial  employment  by  Federal 
agencies  In  March  totaled  556  364.  a  decrease 
of  129. 

Tliese  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled   by  the  Joint  Com- 

mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 

Expenditures. 

8.374  I  rOREIGN    NATIONALS 

I8.9fil  ■^g    U)Ui\   of   2.514,752    civilian    employees 

.'.'.'..'.      certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agencies 

7.905      In    their   regular   monthly   personnel   reports 

34,90)1      Includes  some  foreign  nationals  employed  In 

US     Government    activities    abroad,    but    In 

addition  to  these  there  were  179,352  foreign 
~  ~      nationals  working  for  US    military  agencies 

Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen-      during  March  who  were  not  counted  la  the 
cles  for   the  month  of  March  was   1.469,077.      ^^^^^    personnel    reports       The    number    In 
an  increase  of  184.3o3  as  compared  with  the      February  was   179.479      A  breakdown  of  this 
February    total    of    1.284,724.      Total    civilian      employment  for  March  follows: 
employment    In     the    military     agencies    In 
March   was    1,045,675,   a  decrease  of   1.485   as 
compared  with   1,047.160  In  February. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
crea.'?es  were  Commerce  Department  with 
181.997.  State  Department  with  851,  and 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  with  810.  The 
largest  decrease  was  reported  by  Poet  Office 
Department  with  1,258. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Commerce  Department 
increase  was  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
which  during  March  on  a  temporary  basis 
was  employing  a  total  of  186.214  in  connec- 
tion with  the  18th  decennial  census.  Includ- 
ing 170,627  enumerators.  11.156  crew  leaders, 
and  4.431  clerks  and  others.  The  employ- 
ment build-up  for  the  census  started  In  Feb- 


1959-  July... - 

.\uftus' 

September 

i>etnt>er 

November 

December 

M80~  January 

February 

M-irch . 


2.370. 
2.3M, 
2,345, 
2.348. 

2,372. 
2,3f4, 
2,329, 
2.331. 
i514. 


0»4 
320 
390 

907 
247 
342 
442 

8M 
752 


2.442 

182.868 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

R.ilph  Kenn.imer.  of  Alabama  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala- 
bama; 

William  L.  Longshore,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  northern  district  ot 
Alabama: 

Oliver  H  Metcalf,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvanhi    and 

Joseph  S  ttamb.icus,  .  f  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia. 

By  Mr  MrCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiriary 

Francis  Adams  Cherry,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 


Country 

Total 

Army 

N'avy 

Air 
Force 

Be 

Tilim 

2 

3.2S0 

21,804 

81, 101 

62.238 

8.428 

3,815 

41 

24 

3 

1 

547 

0 

Fn 

r!.-uid 

nice  .  

3.  2W 

KrH 

17.577 

68,W.S 

20.630 

6,428 

2 

4 

55 

16.032 

4.313 

J.M 

rniany 

12,211 

Bin 

25,567 

rea . 

846 

2,967 

Sau 
Trll 

[herlands.- 

41 

rwiiy 

24 

di  ArabU 

ij)                  ... 

2 

1 

lllvLld 

547 

Total 

170,352 

113.481 

17.484 

48,387 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
LNTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
trodured,  read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CI.  ARK  : 

8.  3458    A  bill  amending  section  112  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949:    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    WILEY 
S.  3459    A    bill    for   the   relief   of  John   W, 
Snyder:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr    PASTORE  (for  Mr    Andebson)    (by 
request  >  : 
S.  3460    A  bill  to  amend  section  143  of  the 
Atomic   Energy  Act   of  1954,  as  amended,  to 


1960 
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grant  access  to  restricted  data  to  Coast 
Guard  personnel  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
access  Is  granted  to  certain  personnel  of 
agencies  of  the  Deptirtment  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

8  3461.  A   bill    to  amend    various   sections 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954   as  amend- 
ed, and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr   LAU8CHE 

S.  3462    A     bill     for     the     relief     of    Marta 
SplsE:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   BEALL : 

8. 3463.  A  bin  to  Increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  ani^uitants  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  C<Jlumbia  teachers  retirement 
fund:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Cblumbla 

By  Mr    YOUNG  uf  North   Dakota: 

S  3464  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment ff>r  partnerships  In  the  application  of 
any  limitations  on  any  farm  i)rogram.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ai?riculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr    JOHNSTXJN  of  South  Carolina: 

8.  346.5  A  bin  t^i  authorize  and  direct  that 
the  national  forests  be  managed  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  products  and  services  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fore.^try. 
By    Mr     DOUGLAS 

S  3466  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Karl 
Ferdinand  Cirleder:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  McNAMARA  i  f(jr  hlm.self.  Mr 
Kknnebt.  Mr  Clark.  Mr  R.\ni>oi.ph, 
and   Mr    Humphreti 

8.J.  Res  189  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  first  full  week  m  May 
of  each  year  as  National  Empioy  Uie  Older 
Worker  Week."  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  tlie  above  joint  resolution. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PRINTLNG  AND  REFERENCE  OF  RE- 
PORT ON  WATER  RESOURCES  AND 
CONTINUANCE  OF  STUDIES 

Mr  MOSS  'for  himself.  Mr  GRurNiNC, 
and  Mr  Muskiei  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res  311'.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

Whereas  the  Senate  by  committee  action, 
public  hearings,  and  floor  vote  on  Senate 
Resolution  248  (85th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  )  has 
been  engaged  In  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relative  water  resource  and  related  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Ru.ssia.   since   1957.    and 

Whereas  that  endeavur  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .^fTairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  lias  now  resulted  in  a  factual,  eye- 
wltne.sfi  ref^K)rt  revealing  the  remarkable  ef- 
fort and  accomplishment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  overtake  and 
then  surpass  the  United  States  of  America  In 
this  vital   field:    Now.    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved.  That  this  report  be  received, 
accepted,  ordered  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  approi)rlate  con- 
sideration In  relation  to  their  other  duties; 
and   be  It   further 

Re.solird.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.tular 
Affairs  and  Uie  Committee  on  Public  Works 
continue  the  Joint  studies  as  previously  re- 
quested, Including,  as  appropriate,  securing 
similar  information  concerning  developments 
In  Communist  China  and  elsewhere  and  con- 
tinue also,  as  previously  requested,  to  submit 


their  recommendation  of  ways  and  means  to 
accelerate  the  development  and  utilization 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  serious  problems  that  has  been 
under  investigation  by  our  Subcommittee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging  is 
that  of  discrimination  in  employment 
t)ecause  of  age. 

Our  hearings  and  studies  have  shown 
us  how  widespread  this  discrimination 
is — and  even  more  distressing  is  the  fact 
that  it  can  begin  to  haunt  an  individual 
a.>s  early  as  ape  45  or  even  t)efore. 

A.s  automation,  or  mergers  dLsplace 
woiker?  in  the  45  to  65  age  group  from 
their  ret-'ular  jobs,  these  persons  find  It 
increasingly  diCBcult  to  obtain  new 
employment. 

In  the  recent  recession,  for  example, 
persons  in  this  age  group  had  the  great- 
est duration  of  unemployment  of  those 
under  65 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  de- 
scribes the  situation  in  considerable 
detail. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  not 
only  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  self- 
resf)ect  of  older  workers,  as  well  as  the 
very  livelihood  ol  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  it  al.so  deprives  the  country' 
of  one  uf  lis  mo.-t  valuable  resources,  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  mature 
pei-jon 

Fortunately,  we  also  found  in  our 
hearmg.s  that  a  great  deal  of  new  atten- 
tion was  being  given  this  problem. 

State  and  local  levels  of  government 
are  initiatinR  efforts  to  end  this  discrimi- 
nation, with  six  States  having  enacted 
law.s  to  prevent  it. 

Taking  a  leading  role  in  these  efforts 
is  the  American  Legion,  which  has  desig- 
nated this  week  as  "Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week  '" 

I  am  happy  to  salute  the  Legion  for 
its  work  in  calling  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  beheve  its  campaign  deserves 
the  recognition  and  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

For  that  reason,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  designate  the  first  week  in 
May  of  each  year  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week  " 

I  am  joined  in  sponsorship  of  the  joint 
resolution  by  Senators  Kennedy,  Clark. 
Randolph,  and  Humphrey. 

Pa.s.sage  of  the  joint  resolution  would 
give  this  worthy  program  the  status, 
stability,  and  recognition  that  it  deserves. 

I  send  the  joint  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  189  >  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  first 
full  week  in  May  of  each  year  as  'Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week," 
introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara  <for  him- 
self and  other  Senators*,  was  received, 


read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  Nation  Is  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  patterns  of  discrimination  in 
employment  against  properly  qualified  per- 
sons because  of  their  age;  and 

Whereas  such  age  discrimination  is  con- 
trary to  American  traditions  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work;  and 

Whereas  bias  against  Jobseekers  as  young 
as  45  and  sometimes  younger,  because  they 
are  deemed  too  old,  deprives  the  national 
economy  of  important  sources  of  experienced 
workers.  Increases  the  burden  upon  public 
welfare  resources,  and  imposes  on  older  per- 
sons a  sense  of  humiliation  and  loss  of  faith 
m  the  free  enterprise  system;  and 

Whereas  local.  State,  and  National  or- 
j^unizatious.  and  employers  and  lab<jr  or- 
ganizations should  be  encouraged  voluntar- 
ily to  take  !ill  possible  and  proper  measures 
to  eliminate  discrimination  In  employment 
against  properly  qualified  persons  because 
of  their  age:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rt  solved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcscntatwes  of  the  United  State?  of 
Arricrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
i.-vsuf  a  proclamation  designating  the  first 
full  week  in  May  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  the  year  1961.  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week."  and  calling  up)on  em- 
ployer and  employee  organizations,  other 
orgiuiizations  officially  concerned  with  em- 
ployment, and  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
sfates,  in  general,  to  observe  such  week  with 
;ip;)ropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and  prt>- 
grams  designed  to  bring  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  age. 


ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGESHIP  FOR  MIDDLE 
DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  iMr.  Scott  J  and  myself, 
I  submit  amendments  to  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill — S.  2673 — to  create  an 
additional  temporary  district  judgeship 
for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  proposal  is  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  judicial  confer- 
ence at  its  meeting  on  March  10  and  11, 
1960 

The  judges  in  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania  are  in  urgent  need  of  as- 
sistance. Chief  Judge  Murphy  has  been 
seriously  ill  since  last  summer.  Judge 
Follmer,  the  other  active  judge,  is  74 
years  of  age  and  is  imable.  alone,  to  carry 
the  full  load  of  the  work  in  the  district. 

In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1960,  civil 
cases  commenced  in  the  middle  district 
increased  17  percent  over  the  same  pe- 
riod in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

I  urge  early  action  on  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill,  which  has  been  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  since  last  Sep- 
tember. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
of  the  judicial  business  of  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  and  certain  tables 
indicating  the  caseload  in  that  district. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandxim  and  tables  were  cwdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Jl-dicial  Bl-sikess  or  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict OF  Pennstlvaiha 

There  are  two  Judgeships  In  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylvania  and  have  been  since 
the  second  was  created  In  1929.  The  case- 
load Is  light  and  normally  cannot  be  con- 
sidered too  heavy  for  two  Judges  to  carry. 
Hovrever.  Judge  John  Murphy,  the  chief 
Judge,  has  been  seriously  111  since  last 
summer,  was  operated  on  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  Washington  last  No- 
vember and   has  not  yet  returned  to  duty. 

Judge  PoUmer.  the  other  active  Judge  In 
the  district.  Is  74  years  old  and  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  the  full  load  of 
the  work  In  the  district  alone. 

Judge  Murphy  got  very  badly  behind  In 
his  work  before  the  current  Illness  (diag- 
nosed as  cancer)  and  had  a  considerable  list 
of  old  cases  under  advisement  at  the  time 
the  district  was  Inspected  by  m.e  last  spring 
at  the  request  of  Judge  Biggs. 

The  following  report  concerning  this  dis- 
trict was  made  by  the  committee  to  the 
March  1959  session  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference: 

"Middle  district  of  Pennsylvania:  Judge 
Biggs,  chief  judge  oX  the  third  circuit,  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  the  need  for  an 
additlonai  temporary  Judgeship  In  the  mid- 
dle district  of  Pennsylvaxila  because  of  per- 
sonnel problems  Involving  the  present 
Judges.  He  pointed  out  that  some  cases  In 
that  district  have  been  pending  for  conslii- 


erahle  len^^tba  o<  time  awaiting  acUon  by  ihe 
couitt.  The  cammittee  oonaldered  th«  wtatLs- 
tical  report  of  the   buaineas  of   the  dusinct 

and  the  fact  that  the  caseload  per  j  id^-eship 
In  1,958  v.-as  187  civil  cases  fll-xl  compared 
ultU  the  national  average  of  239,  106  private 
civU  c.^.ses  compared  with  the  national  aver- 
age of  1G7  ai^d  60  criminal  rases  c«.)mpare<:i 
wlttt  the  national  aversige  of  108  and  that 
the  pending  civil  caseload  wa-s  213  civil  ca^^^a 
per  Judgeship  compared  with  the  natlon^ii 
average  of  270.  The  decrease  in  private 
civil  cases  filed  In  the  5-month  period  from 
AugTist  through  December  1358  compared 
wlta  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year 
was  7  percent  The  vote  on  the  cre!>tion  o: 
a  new  Judgeship  for  this  district  by  the 
committee  was  3  to  3  and.  therefore,  no 
recommendation  Is  made." 

Judge  Murphy  has  lilmseif  written  a  let- 
ter to  Judge  Biggs  >clvoc:ituig  the  creation 
of  iHiother  judgeship.  That  letter  readi  a-s 
follows. 

■  October  23.   17*59 

■■t)EAR  JcDGE  BicGS-  Just  a  no^e  by  w  ly 
of  a  progress  report  on  my  illness  It  ap- 
pears that  the  sugar  problem  Is  under  die- 
tary control.  However.  I  have  b^en  unable 
thii$  far  to  solve  the  probl«m  of  the  pa  ris 
in  "^e  muscles  of  my  b.ick, 

"After  long  deliberation  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  work  in  the  dii.tnct  has  pr  i.:t;cally 
doubled  In  the  Scr:tnton  area,  so  far  as  I  ivm 
concerned,  since  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Watson.  We  have  had  a  particularly  heavy 
criminal  ca-seload  requiring  a  number  of 
trlaj.s.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have 
not  taken  a  vacation  In  years.  I  have  been 
w;irklng  long  hours  In  the  office  and  at  home 


la  order  to  keep  up  with  the  w  rk  s<;Uedule. 
Ic  Is  my  considered  judgiueM  thut  tiUs  dis- 
trict should  have  an  .kdd.Lii^u.U  J  lUijo,  u; 
lotiat    Ml  a  temporary  bufciti. 

■  !►  ;i!  iv  be  that  we  do  not  meet  Uie 
.statistical  standards'  viewed  frt^m  a  i.uiional 
Mewpolnt.  The  fact  is,  howe-. er.  that  Uie 
workload  is  here  and  it  has  been  quite  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  it. 

"I  do  hope  that  you  will  exert  every  pos- 
sible efT  )rt  to  see  that  the  middle  district 
Is  considered  In  the  omnlbua  bill,  or  any 
'•l-.f>r  bills  that  are  1  r.  t  n -d  uced .  In  order  to 
increase  the  Jtulge  man;>ower  In  this  dis- 
trict. 

"With  warm   person;;!   regnrds,   I   am. 
"Sincerely. 

"John  W.  Mt'RPHT.' 

The  work  of  the  district  has  been  great- 
ly elided  by  the  help  of  visiting  Judge* 
brought  In  by  Judge  Biggs.  That  help, 
h  rA'over,  is  nece-ssiirily  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture and  does  not  oiler  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem 

The  statistical  tables  concerning  the  busi- 
ness of  Uie  d.strltt  through  the  tlscal  year 
1959  are  aitiichcd.  In  Uie  first  half  c>I  the 
t^cal  year  1960  civil  cases  commenced  In- 
creased 17  percent  over  the  same  period  In 
the  previous  fiscal  yetir  and  private  cases 
7  percent — both  classes,  however,  still  being 
less  than  the  oatioual  average. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wux  Shafhoth. 
Chief,   DwUion   of   Prcx-fdural   Studies 
and  Statistics,  Admin:   trative  Office 
of  the  V  S   Courts 

FVpri\«t   15.   1960. 
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Table  2. —  U.S.  civil  i-ii><es  and  criminal  crises  rommrnced  and  terminated,  by  fiscal  year,  und  jnnding  at  the  end  of  ( nrh  yt-nr  h ginning 

u-ith   79.^/  — ContiniK^d 

CBIMINAL  CASES 

(Cases  transltrred  are  not  included  In  "Commenced"  and  ••Terminated"  cohimng) 
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>  1'hia  column  Inrludes  86 districts  for  1949  and  thereafter;  84  districts  before  1949. 

>  I  emigration  caies  hare  been  eliminated  from  this  tabic  l>ecause  tbey  occur  in  volume  in  only  5  districts  on  the  Mexican  border  and  because  the  averafie  judicial  time  |iar 
e  fo-  tbelr  dlspoeition  is  small. 

Table  4. —  Time  elapsing  in  civil  cases  tried  ' 
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cases 
tried 

Median  interval 
in  months  from 
flling  to  dis- 
position 

Median  interval 

in  mouths  Irom 

issue  to  trial 

Fiscal 
year 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 
tried 

Median  interval 

In  months  from 

filing  to  dis- 

[Msition 

Median  interval 

in  months  from 

issue  to  trial 

Pennsyl- 
vania 
middle 

.Na- 
tional 
median 

Pennsyl- 
vania 
middle 

Na 

tional 

median 

Pennsyl- 
vania 
middle 

Na 

tional 

median 

Pennsy). 
vaula 
middle 

Na- 
tional 
median 

Pennsyl- 
vania 
middle 

Na- 
tional 
median 

vania 
middle 

Na 
tional 
median 

ms    .. 

10 
11 
27 
33 
36 
30 

9.0 
8.9 
9.0 
9.9 
10.4 
11.3 

5.3 
5.0 
5.1 
5.8 
6.9 
6.7 

1961 

1952 

11»53 

1964 

1955 

1956 

22 
28 
'20 
35 
27 
43 

12.3 
lil 
12.4 
13.5 
14.6 
15.4 

-.3 
7.0 
7.4 
8.1 
9.1 
10  3 

1957 

1068 

1950 

41 
24 
32 

14.3 

14.3 
13.9 
15.3 

8.8 

9.0 

1048 

19.0 
•16.9 
14.7 
16.5 
15.0 

10.1 
•8.5 
10.3 

6.8 

11.1 

ao 

IM7 

18I8_  „ 

7.6 

&8 

17.7 

12.1 

10.3 

J048„  .. 

1940..  .. 

14.7 

7.7 

'  The  median  time  interval  in  months  is  computed  for  the  civil  cases  in  which  a  trial  was  held,  which  were  terminated  during  the  year,  excludinR  land  condemnation,  hal)oas 
rorpu,,  and  forfeiture  prooeedinga.  So  median  mterval  is  shown  for  the  years  1945  through  1952  where  leas  than  25  cases  were  terminated  after  trial.  For  the  year  1963  and 
suliseiiuent  years,  where  tbere  were  leas  than  25  cases  terminated  after  trial,  a  median  Ls  listed  with  an  asterisk  (•)  on  the  basis  of  the  numl»er  of  cases  terminated  after  trial  for 
tlvc  lart  2  years,  provided  there  were  25  such  case^  for  the  2  yews. 

Table  5. — Citnl  and  crimtncU  trtals  commenced 
BY  FISCAL  YEAR 


Fiscal 

Total 
trlaU 
com- 
menced 

CIvU 

Criminal 

Fiscal 
year 

Total 
trials 

CiTil                     '                  Criminal 

year 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

com- 
menced 

Total 

•Nonjury 

Jury 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

19,11       . 

1963 

1888.. 

1064 

1965 

44 

57 
00 
64 
61 

28 
36 
40 
43 
37 

9 
30 
22 
16 
19 

19 
15 
18 
36 
18 

16 
23 
20 

32 
14 

14 
14 
19 
11 
9 

2 

8 
10 
11 

6 

1956 

1957 - 

1968 

1969 

1060 

61 
69 
49 
66 

52 

56 
34 
40 

18 

25 

9 

17 

34 
31 
25 
23 

9 
13 

15 
36 

6 
3 
3 

8 

3 
10 
12 
18 

f 


PER  JUDGESHIP 


Numl)er 

of  judge- 

8hi[« 

Total  trials 

Civil 

Criminal 

Fiscal 
year 

Number 

of  iudge- 

ships 

Total  trials 

Civil                        Criminal 

1 

Fi.-pal 

y<ar 

Pennsyl- 
vania, 
middle 

National 
average' 

Pennsyl- 
vania, 
middle 

National 
average  ' 

Pennsyl- 
vania, 
middle 

National 
aver'Jge  ' 

Pmnsyl- 
▼anla, 
middle 

National 
average  ' 

Pennsyl- 
vania, 
middle 

National 
average  ' 

Pennsyl- 
vania, 
middle 

National 
average  ' 

1881.. 

1082 

1061 

1964 

1956 

2 

10 
34 
30 

27 
26 

30 
40 
44 

40 

12 

16 

17 
18 
19 

28 
27 
29 
25 

■X 

7 

9 

12 

•9 

11 
13 
15 
15 
16 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1960 

2 
2 
2 
2 

32 

2.") 
33 

43 
40 
42 
40 

26 
28 
17 
20 

20 
27 
28 
28 

5 

7 

8 

13 

14 
13 
14 
12 

<' 

'  Tills  column  includes  Sfi  dt-tricts. 
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TaBLK  6.— Ca^M  commenctd  per  jutlgeship  in  thit  district  and  in  36  districts,  by  nafure  of  suit,  fiscal  yrar  19o9 


Civil  cases: 

T  >tal  caeca. 


r  9.  csMB 

Private  cases. 


U.S.  cases; 

United  3ut«,  plaintiff. 


Land  condemnation . . . . 

Fair    Labor    Standards 

Act   

Other  enforcement  suits 

Food  and  Drug  Act 

Liquor  laws.     

Other    {orfeituTBS    and 

penalties. 

Vr^otiable  instruments 

Other  contratu 

Otli«sr     United     riut«a, 

pUintill 


PenneyW 
vaniii. 

middle 


181 


S«  dis- 
tricts 


215 


79 
102 


66 


23 

0 


86 
l» 


6« 


Pcnnsyl-  I  96  dta- 


5 
3 
S 
I 

3 
24 

15 


CivH  awes— Contrnoad 
t'  3   ca-see— Continue"! 

United  .Slate*  delendant.. 


Knioin  Fwleml  agenciea. 

HaheH.<  ("iirpus 

Tort  Ulainis  Art 

Tai  suit.s 

Othj-r  United  ?tatM  de- 
fendant  


Ir 


.1.' 


;  question. 


Antitrust 

Copyrigbt - 

Employer's  Liability 
ALt - 

Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

Halieas  corpus... 

Jones  Act 


vac  la, 
middle 


13 


■a 


tricts 


20 


37 


CItO  «ae»— Conttaned 

Private  cms*— Cootiaued 
FeilenU  qoMtloo— Con. 

Miller  Act 

l'al»>nt._ 

Other  Federal  queation 

Ptvwilty  of  dtliensblp 


Insiiranro 

Other  contracts 

Real  property 

Por>onal  Injury  (motor 

vehicles) 

Pergonal  Injiu-y  (other). 
Other  diversity 


.Vdmlrally 

CrimlDal  cases  (less  Iramlsratioa)  .. 


Peansyl- 
▼tkola. 
middte 


1 
3 
3 

80 


1 

15 

1 

47 
M 
4 


S5 


Mdls- 
trlcta 


T 

It 

2 

33 

Itt 

4 


IS 
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EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM  FOR  UTI- 
LIZATION OP  SALINE  WATER- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  29,  1960.  the  names  of 
Senators  W^lky,  Kuchel,  and  Allott 
were  added  te  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  iS.  3446)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  3.  1952,  as  amended  relating  to  re- 
search and  development  and  utilization 
of  saline  water,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Daltot*  on  April  29.  1960. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphmt  entitled 
•West  Virginia'!  Coal  Resources — a  Tremen- 
dous Power  Potential  for  New  Industry." 


CONNOLE  OLT:  GAS  PRICES  UP— 
ADMINISTRATION  MUST  ASS'JME 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  the 
algnlficance  of  the  refusal  of  Pres.dfnt 
Elsenhower  to  reappoint  William  Con- 
nole,  the  lone  champion  of  the  consumer 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commlaslon.  sim- 
ply cannot  be  overestimated.  This  la 
almost  a  classic  textbook  clash  between 
the  public  interest  and  special  Interests. 
Last  week.  I  repeatedly  documented,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
William  Connole,  alone  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commissioners,  has  insisted  on 
buttling  time  after  time  for  the  con- 
suming public  and  auainst  the  position 
taken  by  the  gas  lobby. 

The  amazing  fact  about  this  unusually 
competent  and  dedicated  champion  of 
the  public  Interest  la  that  he  la  deeply 
respected  by  the  Industry  Itaelf,  Nearly 
2  yenra  ago.  the  Oil  and  Oaa  Journal,  a 
spokesman  for  the  petroleum  industry, 
published  an  unusually  discerning  arti- 
cle about  Mr  Connole.  It  set  forth  hia 
bioKraphy.  which  indicated  cxcollent 
quallhcatlons     It  also  briefly  delineated 


Mr.  Connole's  philosophy  on  recrulation. 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators 
to  that  statement.  It  is  an  unu.sually 
sereitive  expression  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  regulator.  It  is  a  clear  recotini- 
tioo  of  the  heavy  double  responsibility 
of  the  regulator:  to  the  industry  regu- 
lated, and  to  the  consuming  public 

Mr.  President,  by  refusing  to  reap- 
point Mr.  Connole,  and  by  leaving  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Commissioners  who — on  the 
record — recognize  their  responsibility  as 
primarily  to  the  regulated  industry,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
walked  out  on  the  consuming  public  He 
has  turned  his  back  on  the  public 
Interest. 

Of  course.  President  Elsenhower  has  a 
perfect  constitutional  right  to  appoint  or 
to  reappoint  anyone  he  pleases  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  but.  at  the 
same  time,  when  the  President  refuses 
to  reappoint  the  one  Commissioner  who 
haa  clearly  established  his  expertise  and 
his  understanding  of  his  responsibility  to 
the  consiuner,  and  when  the  President 
dismisses  questions  on  the  reappointment 
with  an  insulting  statement  about  betn? 
able  to  "And  a  better  man,"  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  ground  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  has  forgotten  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  In  an  editor's  note  ac- 
company this  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  arti- 
cle, it  la  observed  that  Mr.  Connole  "wli; 
probably  be  around  in  Washington  for 
many  years  to  come  "  The  industry  it- 
Belt  did  not  expect  that  the  President 
would  fall  to  reappoint  the  one  and  only 
consumer  champion  on  the  Commission. 

Mr,  President,  the  article  conslstrt 
mainly  of  an  interview  with  Mr  Connole, 
on  the  subject  of  how  far  rcuulatlon  of 
the  gas  industry  should  go.  In  the  cour«<? 
of  Uie  Interview,  Mr.  Connole  explaine<l 
pioclscly  how  weak  regulation  or  the 
abaence  of  regulation  leads  to  exploding 
cotviumer  prices  for  milUona  of  Amer- 
icana who  use  gas  to  heat  their  homea. 

It  also  shows  that  Connole  Is  a  man 
who  both  knows  his  subject  Intimately 
and  speaks  for  himself. 

I  ask  unanimoua  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  entitled  "How  Far 
Should  Oaa  Regulation  Go?"  from  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  June  2,  1958.  ho 
printed  In  the  Record  in  the  following 


order:  First,  the  editor's  note:  then  the 
thumbnail  bicv.;raphy  of  Mr.  Connole; 
next,  his  philosophy  of  regulation;  then 
the  introduction  to  the  interview;  and, 
finally  the  interview  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unan;moas 
consent  that  a  typically  hard-hitting 
no-holds-barred  editorial  entitled  "Last 
Friend  of  Consumers  on  FPC  to  Get 
Sack,"  from  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  also  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  a^k  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
well-documented  editorial,  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  showing  how  the  re- 
fusal to  roapixjint  Mr.  Connole  repre- 
sents a  triumph  for  the  oil  and  ga.-?  inter- 
ests over  the  consumer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorials  were   ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Kroin  tlie  Oil  and  Ous  Journal.  June  2.  19581 

How  FAt   Should   Gas  RicvLA-noN   Oo? 

Editor's  Note  — 'WlUlam  R  Connole  U  the 
younKest  and  most  controversial  member  of 
the  five-man  Federal  Power  Cumml»»lon. 
E)urlng  his  3  years  on  the  Commlialon,  he  hn.i 
been  widely  criticized  by  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry for  his  views  on  Federal  controls 
Hf"  win  probably  be  around  In  Washington  for 
niiiny  years  to  come 

For  thcue  reasons,  the  Journnl  thinks  p. in 
men  should  know  him  better  To  give  gas 
men  Connole  s  philosophy  In  his  own  words, 
the  Juurnal  assigned  its  vrtoraii  Wushin«loM 
cdHiir.  Bertram  F  Llnz  to  ciiduc'.  this  ex- 
tetMlve  Interview 

ntOURAI'lI  Y 

WUllnm  R  Connole  is  the  yi;ui^gtKt  man 
rvcr  iip|)>  li.K'd  to  a  Fodersl  regulatory  ugiMuy 
III'  bocinir  a  iTirniber  of  the  Frdrral  I'o\^•r 
(' onimiiuiion  In  June  105.1  at  ihr  a«(-  of  w 

Hut  lir  had  r«iU>bll<hrd  iinoilirr  record  ."i 
yenrs  e:irller  He  was  thf  ymiiurest  person 
ever  to  be  appnintcfi  ucnrral  couiikpI  to  a 
Stale  rpgulatoiy  body  when  hr  Joined  tlie 
Connrriicut  Public  Ulllllies  Commission  He 
advani-nd  from  that  post   to  Iht  FI'C 

Connfilr  was  born  In  Nnugatuck.  Conn  ,  In 
loaa  He  has  three  degrees,  a  bachrlor  of 
arts  from  Georgetown  University's  school  of 
foreUn  service  ai^d  college  of  nii»  and  science, 
and  a  law  drgrre  and  ninster  of  arts  In  eco- 
nomics from  the  graduate  school  of  Trlnilf 
College    Hartford,  Conn, 

C'innole  got  his  first  experience  In  regula- 
tion In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Joining  the  ICC  while  in  law  school,  he 
serve<l  first  as  legal  assistant  to  Commissioner 
Walter  M    W    Hplawn  and  later  as  attorney- 
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exan  Iner  In  the  Bureau  of  Formal  Cases 
Aftei  leaving  the  ICC.  he  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral  practice  of   law. 

While  on  the  FPC.  (>)unole  frequently  has 
di&««nted  from  Uie  majority.  He  has  re'uaod 
to  uLlacb  ooodlUons  to  producers  Initial 
pric<s  which  he  felt  were  too  high  and  In 
caaet  where  he  felt  the  result  wac  out  of  line 
with  his  concept  of  regulation.  He  also  has 
opposed  congreaelonal  recommendutlona  that 
FPC  not  be  required  to  consider  cost  and  rev- 
enue  In  rate  cases 

Connole  Is  married  and  has  four  children. 

C3NWOC*    OnTLIKES    Hlg   PHn>OS<''PHT    ON 
BJBCtn-ATlOK 

•'I  belleTe  slrongly  Ln  two  fundamental 
prlni:lples.  These  govern  my  actions  as 
muca  as  any  other 

■•First,  the  regulatory  pnxe&s  is  the  soiuid- 
est  protection  against  either  of  two  un- 
acce])table  extremes,  the  unbridled  monop- 
olist c  excesses  which,  in  the  ear;y  history  of 
the  :>Iatlon,  nearly  wrecked  Industries  aflect- 
cd  with  the  pubUc  Interest,  or  outright  so- 
cUItim  of  those  Industries  It  would  be 
hard  to  select  which  Is  worse. 

"S?cond.  the  regulator  constuntlT  must 
choose  between  two  or  more  unpopular 
choli-es.  any  one  of  which  will  ofTend  some 
vest<d  Interest  or  misguided  conrunier 
Intel  est 

"The  knowledge  of  the  first  Is  what  gives 
regu.atlon  Us  validity  and  Its  challenge.  It 
is  the  reason  that  regulatory  comnilsalon*.  In 
my  .udgment.  are  In  the  very  front  rank  in 
lmp<'rtance  among  domestic  governmental 
agencies. 

"The  knowledge  f>f  the  second  Is  what 
makw  It  possible  to  shrug  off  any  mistaken 
obje-tlons  to  derisions  I  may  Join  In  and  Is 
the  letvson  I  feel  no  personal  offense  at  them. 

"I  bellere  the  Industries  under  regulation 
will  thrlTe.  and  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
with  them,  to  the  extent  that  regulation  is 
sourd.  Is  respected.  Is  observed  For  this 
rcas-m  I  resent  deeply  the  suggestion  that 
thei-emedy  for  any  Individual  Infirmities  die- 
covered  In  isolated  Instances  Is  to  abolish  the 
who!e  system  Such  btirnlng  down  of  the 
ban  to  roast  the  pig  would  be  catastrophic. 
After  all.  the  electric  and  gB«  Industries,  to 
name  only  two  represent  the  greatest  aggre- 
gations of  capital  ever  known  to  the  world. 
And  they  have  prospered  because  of,  not  in 
^plti'  of,  eflectlve  regulation. 

'The  risk  to  our  entire  economic  and 
poll  irai  structure  of  discarding  that  process 
DOW  Is  unthinkable." 

UmiODUCTIOW   TO  TH«   IKTlBVirW 

O  1.  gas,  and  product  Uuss  have  the  sJime 
prutiema.  Should  aU  of  them  be  con- 
t.-.l  ed  by  the  same  «g«ncy?  vnuiam  R. 
Connole,  of  th«  Fsderftl  Power  Commlaslon, 
thii  ka  perhaps  they  should. 

C  tnnole,  In  thU  excluslvt  Interview  with 
the  Journal,  also  sess  a  critical  threat  to 
the  i;  8.  gas  Industry  ahead  tn  Imported 
methane  And  h*  ssys  there  are  some  se- 
riots  prohlenu  to  be  met  In  Imports  of  gas 
fr  >n  Canada. 

TKI    IKTBIVirW 

Q  lestlon  Mr,  Oommlssloner,  Is  ths  Federal 
Pov  er  Commlulnn  the  only  agency  wUh 
con'Tol  over  pipelines? 

Answer  At  the  present  time  regulation  of 
the  pipeline  Industry,  both  oil  and  gaa.  U 
*pn'ad  among  the  seversJ  agsnoles  of  Oor- 
ernnent  on  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levil 

r  )r  example,  on  tht  rederal  level,  some 
drg-M  of  regulation  at  leaet  Is  extrcised  bjr 
ihs  Inurlor  and  Defense  Departments,  Inter- 
ita  a  Oommeroe  Oommlaston,  Federal  Power 
Cot\mlsBiun,  and  perhaps  soma  others, 

ihis  appears  undulj  burdensome  to  the 
Industry  and  probably  doee  not  react  In  the 
general  pubMe  Interest.  X  suffeat  that  more 
roaionable  and  effeetlT*  reculaMon  la  poe- 
•ib  e  were  oU  pipelines  and  natural  |m  pipe- 
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Unes  and  even  liquefied  petroleum  gas  pipe- 
lines  regulated   by  same  source. 

QueeUon  Would  that  Involve  oontroJ  of 
the  oii  and  LPO  lines? 

Answer.  This  doesn't  mean  that  I  favor 
the  regulation  of  oil  pipelines  to  the  same 
extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  natural 
gas  pipelines. 

The  nature  of  the  business  as  a  common 
carrier  In  law.  If  not  In  fact,  argues  against 
ttUs. 

Nor  do  I  advocate  divorcement  of  pipelines 
from  Integrated  companies.  Every  effort  to 
date  to  do  so  has  met  with  such  objections 
that  it  has  failed.  But  there  jire  enough 
problems  common  to  both  that  regrilatlon  of 
one  .should  not  be  carried  on  with  no  regard 
w;iat&<:>ever  for  the  direction  of  the  other. 

Question  You  feel  then,  that  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  are  so  similar  In  some  respects  that 
they  should  t)e  dealt  with  by  a  single  agency? 

Answer.  As  natural  gas  pipelines  Increas- 
ingly re*<irl  to  transportation  contracts  cov- 
en iig  gas  lo  which  they  do  not  have  title, 
they  l>ecome  more  nearly  like  oil  plp>eUnes 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  that  the  dur- 
ation :uid  stability  of  the  transportation 
contracts  differ. 

Similarly  oil  pipelines,  to  the  extent  they 
are  successful  In  maintaining  their  status  as 
pUu.t  facilities  of  integrated  companies,  be- 
come more  nearly  like  natural  gae  pipelines 
that  produce  from  their  own  reserves  and 
transport  to  a  buyer, 

I  think  the  whole  petroleum  energy  pic- 
ture should  t)e  before  the  regulatory  agency 
which  attempts  to  regulate  any  one  aspect  of 
It. 

Question  Getting  down  to  the  case  of  gas. 
What  changes  do  you  feel  should  be  made 
in  the  Natu.'-ai  Ga*  Act? 

Answer  First,  the  reqtilrements  that  cer- 
tiftcates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
be  obtained  before  producers  may  sell  gas 
fchould  be  dropped 

No  material  txeneflt  seems  to  result  from 
this  requirement.  Only  one  real  benefit  can 
be  realized  from  this  process  and  this  can 
be  achieved  In  other,  less-burdensome  ways. 

New  contracts  for  sale  of  gas  should  be 
presented  to  the  Commission  before  tales  are 
permitted  under  them  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  the 
public  convenience  requires  the  commence- 
ment of  sales  at  the  particular  price  level 
proposed. 

Question    How  can  this  be  done? 

Answer  This  can  be  done  through  «ome 
modification  of  the  requirements  of  section 
7  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act.  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment would  provide  the  most  effective  and 
painless  method  of  keeping  nattiral-gas 
prices  from  running  uway  with  the  market. 

Question.  How  does  this  "running  sway" 
come  about? 

Answer  It  is  the  new  contracts  which 
historically  eet  ihs  level  for  future  negotia- 
tion and  for  price  increases  In  existing  con- 
tracts 

For  example,  in  a  recent  hearing  on  a 
producer  *  contract  u  responsible  official  for 
one  of  the  largest  purchasing  pipelines  tss- 
tiAed  that  the  hlfheet  price  being  paid  for 
gas  In  the  Mimt  area  Is  dsterminaUve  of 
the  pries  asked  for  the  gas.  By  restricting 
these  increases  the  artificial  pressure  for 
pipeline  oomi>anles  and  others  to  bid  unrea- 
sonably high  prices  U  sharply  rtduoed. 
Meanwhile,  price  leTeU  art  subject  to  an  or- 
derly demonstration  of  their  roaeonableneu 
In  appropriate  prooeedlnp. 

Itie  point  la  that  the  preeeive  for  new 
prioee  then  will  oome  at  prloe  leveU  aetab- 
lUhed  by  CommlMlun  authority  and  after 
OummlHloD  rtTlaw,  It  wUl  not  be  the  re* 
•ult  of  near  panio  or  OTereafer  buylni  oa 
l,he  part  of  one  or  more  plpeilnae  whloh  ftad 
themeelvM  In  a  umporary  ahortafe  of  gai 
and  muat  |o  out  and  pay  vlrtuaUy  any  prloe 
in  order  to  correct  it. 


Question.  What  about  Etandards  of  rea- 
sonableness? 

Answer.  If  the  standard  of  measuring  the 
risk  and.  hence,  the  lawful  compenaatlon  to 
a  producer.  Is  as  hidebound  as  the  literal  In- 
terpretation In  the  City  of  Detroit  caae 
would  hold,  there  is  much  need  for  flexi- 
bility. 

I  su^rgest  that  the  measure  of  the  rtsk  Is 
mort  particularly  a  function  of  exploration 
and  development  cost  than  of  invested  cap- 
ital or  operatlnjr  expenses  In  the  sense  more 
cornnaoniy  used  in  the  reirUiatory  field 

This  Is  because  the  gas  production  busi- 
ness will  succeed  or  fall  depending  on 
whether  the  market  will  support  develop- 
ment and  exploration.  Consequently,  mon- 
eys Fpent  in  that  pursuit  are  the  moneys 
we  should  watch  most  closely  and  ratio  to 
revenues  In  order  to  develop  a  fair  incen- 
tive and  a  Just  return. 

Furthermore,  whether  rates  will  provide 
enough  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the 
industry  (whatever  ratemaking  unit  is 
an.^iiy  used)  and  will  compensate  for  the 
risk  in  further  exploration  and  development 
depends  on  the  probabilities  of  future  mar- 
kets This  means  concern  for  price  and  mar- 
ketability of  competitive  fuels. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  some  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  the  Impact  of  the 
producer  price  at  the  end  of  the  line,  par- 
ticularly how  that  price  will  square  with 
ccmp-etlng  fuel  prices. 

Question.  Do  you  see  price  as  a  cause  for 
alarm  In  the   Industry? 

Answer.  Prices  have  been  bid  up  by  over- 
eager  pipelines  seeking  more  and  more  gae 
without  sufBclent  regard  for  the  impact  of 
the  new  prices  and  the  end  product. 

The  experience  In  south  Louisiana  pro- 
vides a  striking  example.  The  average  price 
for  deliveries  made  under  20-year  contracts 
entered  into  In  1964  was  10  1  cents  while  In 
1954  It  was  16.9  cents.  This  represents  a 
more  than  se-percent  Increase  In  a  years. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  Is  serlotu? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  Is  serious  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  effect  of  increased  producer 
prices  la  a  kind  of  time  bomb  which  doesnt 
explode  until  many  years  after  the  contract 
was  made,  by  which  time  the  average  cost 
ol  purchased  gas  for  a  particular  company 
may  be  too  high  to  permit  It  to  retain  an 
effective  load  factor.  But  t>ecause  of  the 
contract  ternu  It  will  be  impossible  for  the 
pipeline  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Be(;ondly,  and  related  to  the  first  reason, 
the  ratio  of  wellhead  prtcee  to  average  value 
at  point  of  consumption  remaltis  remark- 
ably constant.  For  example,  the  average 
wellhead  price  was  3ft.3  percent  of  the  value 
an  point  of  consumption  for  the  10  yean 
ll>4fl  through  1050  on  the  average.  ThU  Is 
BO  dnsptte  an  increase  In  wellhead  price  from 
63  cents  (the  1940  to  1050  average)  to  lO.B 
ctmts  (the  1950  price). 

Question.  What  does  that  Indlcau  to  you? 

A  If  the  average  wellhead  pries  continues 
to  lacreaae,  and  the  relationship  between 
that  wellhead  prloe  and  value  at  point  of 
consumption  remains  tht  Mma,  the  average 
wiunesd  price  by  1903  will  be  17  renu  and 
tht  avtragt  valut  at  point  of  oonsumptlon 
will  bt  00  cents.  As  the  more  recent  oon- 
tracts  occupy  an  increasingly  large  propor- 
tion of  total  tales,  tht  ratt  of  Incrtast  might 
well  be  grtater. 

BomtUmea  It  appeart  that  the  ttparatlon 
of  producer  from  ultimate  outuumer  hat 
•erved  to  dull  the  reallaatlon  of  how  tieeply 
and  rapidly  tht  prloet  at  point  of  oonsump- 
tlon oan  bt  eapeoted  to  Inoreaae  In  tht  ntxt 
few  years,  Aad  with  off-peak  talet  already 
being  loet  to  oompetlng  fuelt  and  no  dear- 
out  euooeeimi  eubeutute  to  take  up  Uaoae 
talat,  the  proapeoU  are  that  the  alaok  wUl  ap- 
pear in  the  rates  for  winter  heaUng  aeaeon 
cuttomera 
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Question.  Do    you    conalder    all    producer 

price*  too  high? 

Anawer.  No.  Despite  the  IncreaM  in  aver- 
age welUiead  prices,  there  Is  an  unjustifiable 
number  of  producer  prices  which  are  un- 
reallstlcaUy  low. 

This  comes  about  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  pipelines  to  purchase  gas  at 
prlcea  which  will  permit  them  to  keep  large 
trunkllnes  with  large  compressor  capacity 
operating  at  a  practical  load  factor  during 
the  off-peak  season.  No  consideration  is 
given,  however,  to  whether  this  gas  w*ll  be 
pvirchased  for  sale  at  premium  pwrlces  or  for 
sale  at  dump  prices.  The  iwlce  the  producer 
gets  is  the  same. 

Question.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  meet 
thlssltiiatlon? 

Answer.  I  wonder  whether  the  producer 
segment  of  the  Industry  shoiild  not  consider 
asking  lower  rates  for  gas  sold  to  fill  valleys 
than  for  gas  that  Is  sold  to  meet  peaks. 
When  the  pipeline  can  obtain  the  highest 
price  for  Its  gas  should  it  not  pay  more  for  it 
to  the  producer,  and  when  It  gets  least  for  Its 
gas  should  It  not  pay  less? 

Question.  Wouldn't  that  be  rather  com- 
plicated? 

Answer  I  appreciate  the  complications 
when  a  line  is  purchasing  for  storage  or  Is 
selling  to  a  distributor  who  may  have  a  sum- 
mer Instead  of  a  winter  peak.  Moreover  the 
pipeline  does  not  tag  individual  M  cf.'s  for 
off-peak  or  on -peak  use.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  some  consideration  might  be  given  to 
Instituting  a  two-part  rate  which  would 
recognize  that  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
pipeline  and  distributor  is  rendering  part  of 
the  service  of  meeting  a  fluctuating  demand. 
Question.  Would  this  help  the  producer? 
Answer.  This  suggestion  could  actuiilly  In- 
crease a  producer's  revenue  because  he  will 
get  more  for  the  most  valuable  M  cf.'s.  At 
the  same  time  It  would  reduce  the  total  coet 
of  delivered  gas  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Most  costs  that  are  added  to  the  wellhead 
price  to  reach  the  price  at  which  the  gas  Is 
sold  to  consumers  are  capital  costs  And 
more  of  these  capital  costs  are  levied  on  the 
peak  consiimers  because  of  the  need  to  allo- 
cate as  few  as  possible  to  the  very  prloe-sen- 
sltlve  customers  to  whom  gas  Is  sold  at  off- 
peak  times. 

Question.  How  about  the  effect  on  con- 
sumers? 

Answer.  If  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  off- 
peak  price  consisted  of  costs  to  the  producer, 
a  larger  proportion  of  constant  cost«  could 
be  allocated  to  these  large  volumes,  thereby 
reducing  the  contribution  necessary  from 
ultimjite  ccnsumers  at  the  peak  period. 

Question.  Wouldn't  this  unfairly  Improve 
the  position  of  gas  in  competition  with  coal 
or  oil? 

Answer  No.  No  unfair  comp>etltlve  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  gas,  unless  the  price 
were  permitted  to  fall  to  levels  so  low  that 
they  would  defeat  the  purpxjse  of  the  two- 
part  rate.  The  Increase  In  volume  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  In  the  on-peak  price  would 
undoubtedly  stimulate  Increased  use  of  gas 
for  superior  purposes  to  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantage of  producer,  pipeline,  and  consumer. 
And  because  pipelines  no  longer  would 
have  to  keep  prices  artificially  low  to  be  able 
to  sell  at  off-peak  times,  prices  to  tne  pro- 
ducer no  longer  would  be  set  by  the  least 
valuable  of  unit  sales  made  by  the  pipelines. 
Question.  Mr.  Commissioner,  where  is  the 
natural  gas  business  going'' 

Answer  The  needs  for  energy  continue  to 
climb  at  spectacular  rates  The  dl (Terence 
between  experts  who  have  assessed  the  situa- 
tion Is  only  how  far  up  they  will  go.  Few 
have  been  pessimistic  enough  to  assume  even 
a  declining  rate  of  Increase.  None  has  sug- 
gested they  vrtll  stop  climbing  altogether. 
But,  first,  there  must  be  an  optimum  pipe- 
line  capacity  for  each   stage   of  energy  de- 


mands. Every  pipeline  is  not  rendered  eco- 
nomically feasible  simply  because  some  peo- 
ple state  that  they  want  to  buy  nattiral  gas. 
And,  secondly,  we  must  realize  that  there  is 
a  fixed  and  definite  volume  of  hydrocarbon 
resoiu-ces. 
Question    What  does  that  add  up  to? 

Answer.  Prom  these  considerations,  two 
facts  appear.  First,  the  ultimate  level  at 
which  pipeline  capcuilty  will  sUblUze  Is  the 
level  at  which  competing  fuels,  operating  In 
an  unregulated  market  ( including  both  coal 
an(}  other  jjetroleum  products*  will  adjust 
thomselves. 

"There  Is  a  possible  price  for  every  product 
wliere  it  will  maximize  the  profits  to  a  seller. 
Once  this  level  is  reached  for  competing  fuels 
it  win  work  Its  way  back  to  natural  gas 
prices  and  set  the  practical  limit  for  them 
as  well  If  a  new  line  cannot  be  built,  or  new 
capacity  added  that  will  bring  natural  gas  In 
at  a  price  competitive  with  those  completing 
f  u«ls.  it  will  not  be  built. 

Question    And  the  second  fact? 

Answer  The  second  fact  is  that  the  limits 
of  the  hydrocarbon  energy  resources  available 
to  this  Nation  may  be  widened  vastly  by  the 
us*  of  liquefied  methane  from  the  Middle 
Ea»t  or  elsewhere. 

Question.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to 
th*t? 

Answer  I  do  Indeed  This  could  be  the 
mdet  revolutionary  development  in  the  next 
10  years,  considering  the  almost  unmeasured 
natural  gas  wealth  which  now  awaits  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Venezuela,  to  mention  only  two  sources. 

Unrestricted  Imports  could  wreck  the  price 
structure  of  the  natural  gas  Industry,  and  in- 
deed the  entire  fuels  industry — coal  and  oil- 
as  we  know  it. 

I  suggest  that  the  problems  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  in  handling  its  oil  Import 
dilemma  will  be  minor  compared  to  the  prob- 
lem which  will  beset  the  coal.  oil.  and  nat- 
ural gas  Industries  once  liquefied  methane 
by  tanker  becomes  a  reality 

Question.  Where   will   the   PPC    fit   In? 

Answer  The  same  considerations  that  will 
govern  the  decision  on  Importing  Canadian 
ga«  also  will  affect  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  whether  to  authorize  the  importation 
of  natural  gas  from  other  producing  areas  in 
tht   form  of   liquefied   methane. 

■jTie  technical  roadblocks  to  the  practical 
importation  of  natural  gas  in  this  way  are 
clrise  to  solution.  Soon  we  will  be  faced  with 
the  question  whether  and  how  this  importa- 
tion should  be  permitted  or  regulated.  Even 
InQracoastal  transportation  of  natural  gas  is 
a  4lstlnct  possibility. 

Question.  Does  the  law  not  cover  this 
matter? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  plainly  contemplates  such 
transportation  and  whether  a  carrier  by  barge 
or  tanker  would  be  a  natural-gas  company 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Of  even 
greater  Interest  Is  the  Issue  whether  an  Im- 
porter, say  from  the  Middle  East,  is  a  natural- 
gR6  company. 

But  I  think  the  problem  Is  near  enough 
thftt  some  efforts  should  be  made  now  be- 
fore the  problem  bursts  upon  the  Industry 
and  the  regulatory  commimilty  and  finds 
both    without   any    practical   solution. 

Question.  You  mentioned  Canadian  gas. 
What  is  Involved  there? 

Answer.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  decision 
to  be  made  before  the  Introduction  of  Ca- 
nadian ga«  Is  to  determine  whether  Its  use 
in  the  United  States  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
either  country. 

That  means  we  must  know  how  much  it 
will  cost  the  United  States  to  import  natural 
gae.  That  means  more  than  mere  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  There  are  several 
considerations  of  national  and  International 
pojlcy  over  and  above  the  considerations  of 


the  cent*  per  thousand  cubic  feet   It  would 
cost. 

Agaln.st  this  price,  for  Instance,  mxist  be 
weighed  the  advantages  of  having  an  addi- 
tional supply  On  the  other  hand,  Canada 
must  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  to  Its  economy 
If  it  Is  apparent  that  the  mutual  best 
Interest  of  both  nations  would  be  served, 
the  way  is  clear  to  examine  the  other  factors 
involved  in  specific  applications  for  authority 
to  Import. 

Question.  Is  this  a  matter  for  the  FPC  to 
decide  alone? 

Answer  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  these 
considerations  may  not  be  proper  subjects 
for  FPC  consideration  Some  affect  the  rela- 
tions of  this  Nation  with  Canada,  while 
others  affect  our  national  defense  or  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  Nation  to  the  extent 
other  and  competing  fuels  are  Involved 

Issues  affecting  our  relations  with  Canada 
are  perhaps  the  most  delicate.  And  It  is  In 
this  area  an  administrative  regulatory  agency 
IS  least  qualified 

Question  Where,  then,  should  the  prob- 
lem go? 

Answer  The  President,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, has  charge  of  our  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  The  Import  and  export  of  a 
natural  resource  as  valuable  as  natural  gab 
affect  these  relations  with  Canada  in  mat- 
ters of  broadest  public  and  international 
Import. 

Our  relations  with  Canada  quite  properly 
are  within  the  specialized  responsibility  of 
the  President  and  the  executive  Department 
of  State  How  they  will  be  affected  by  the 
terms  of  an  order  authorizing  the  Importa- 
tion of  natural  gas  can  hardly  be  evaluated 
by  the  FPC  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Accordingly,  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
the  PPC,  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  is  the 
proper  repository  under  the  Constitution  for 
the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  import  au- 
thority and  permission  to  construct  facilities 
at  the  border  for  importing  natural  gas 

Question  But  the  FPC  does  have  some 
authority,  doesn't  it? 

Answer.  I  appreciate  the  FPC  is  supposed 
to  be  concerned  with  the  problem  as  a  matter 
of  economic  public  policy  rather  than  pri- 
marily as  one  of  international  policy. 

I  also  appreciate  that  bef.jre  a  Presiden- 
tial permit  to  construct  facilities  at  the 
border  will  Issue  consultation  with  the  State 
Department  Is  necessary. 

Question.  That  seems  to  be  pretty  clear- 
cut,  doesn't  It? 

Answer.  Nevertheless.  I  do  question  the 
vesting  in  an  administrative  agency  in  the 
first  instance,  and  as  the  ultimate  authority, 
of  power  to  Issue  orders  directly  affecting  our 
relations  with  a  foreign  power. 

I  am  especially  concerned  when  the  stand- 
ards in  this  delegation  are  so  vague. 

Question.  In  what  way  are  they  vague? 
Answer.  For  example,  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
says  only  that  we  shall  issue  an  order  per- 
mitting importation  unless  we  find  it  "will 
not  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest" 
At  least  the  Federal  Power  Act  adds  a 
limitation  It  prohibits  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  authorizing  the  export  of  electric 
energy  if  the  Commission  finds  the  proposed 
transmission  would  impair  the  sufficiency  of 
electric  supply  within  the  United  States  or 
would  Impede  or  tend  to  Impede  the  co- 
ordination in  the  public  Interest  of  facilities 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion 

Just  where  the  public  interest  lies  with 
which  we  must  reconcile  each  request  for 
Import  authority  for  natural  gas  is  far  from 
obvious. 

Question    Are  any  other  factors  Involved? 
Answer.  Yes.    In  addition,  all  sorts  of  con- 
flicts within   the  Internal   fuels   and  energy 
policies    of    this   Nation    are    Involved.     The 
oil-import   problem   Is   evidence  of  this. 
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Of  course,  theae  problems  are  more  prop- 
erly the  subject  (or  VPC  concern.  But  even 
thes!  ar«  inextricably  bound  up  with  ques- 
tiooji  of  national  fuels  policy  beyond  our 
resp' msiblllty  because  the  Intereets  of  so 
many  other  fuels  and  factors  In  the  economy 
are  involved. 

Fcr  example,  questloru  of  tariffs  and  excise 
taxe«.  and  the  extent  to  which  It  is  in  the 
best  intereet  of  this  Nation  to  encourage 
worll  trade  or  to  protect  domestic  Industries, 
com ;  to  mind. 

Aiid.  of  course,  there  has  never  been  any 
deal  expression  of  a  national  energy  policy 
by  tils  Nation.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Energy  Resources  has  taken  long  and  con- 
stru;tlve  steps  In  this  direction  but  much 
still  remains.  And  in  Canada  far-reaching 
efforts  are  now  being  made  in  this  direction 
by  the  RoyaJ  CommlssloD  on  Energy. 

Question.  What  course,  then,  wotild  you 
sugsest? 

Answer.  In  my  Judgment,  the  first  step 
is  for  both  tike  United  States  and  Canada 
to  (stabllab  fimUy  where  the  best  interest 
of  each  nation  lies.  In  other  words,  to  es- 
tablish what  Is  the  public  Interest  with 
whl(  h  the  UnportaOon  of  natural  gas  must 
be  consistent  before  it  may  be  authcH-lzed. 

Question.  What  would  this  public  Interest 
Involve? 

Answer.  This  must  consider  adequately 
how  best  to  serrs  the  whole  of  our  national 
ecoromy.  not  Just  one  segment  of  it  like 
natural  gaa.  It  means  the  welfare  of  the 
contumers  of  all  forms  of  energy  must  be 
contidered.  It  means  that  proper  attention 
m\u\.  be  glren  to  what  will  happen  to  the 
petroleum  Industry,  the  railroad  industry, 
the  coal  Industry — Indeed  to  all  sections  of 
the  economy  that  will  be  affected  by  what- 
ever decisions  are  made  to  emphasize  one 
fuel  or  another. 

A: id  In  addition,  the  effect  on  our  foreign 
relaUons  will  have  to  be  weighed 

Tie  iBstiance  of  Presidential  permits  and 
impDrt  orders  by  the  FPC  will  have  much 
flrn:er  basis  once  these  principles  are  visible. 
At  that  time  more  meaningful  consideration 
can  be  given  to  specific  requests  for  author- 
ity  x>  Import  oatutral  gas  from  Canada. 

Question.  How  would  those  decisions 
affect  the  work  of  the  FPC? 

A  I  think  a  decision  as  Important  as 
vheiher  to  authorize  large-scale  ImpKirtation 
of  natural  gas  from  Canada,  for  example, 
should  be  jointly  reached  In  cooperation 
with  the  exportliag  nation.  I  think  the 
tercis  should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
Perliape  mors  important,  a  mean*  must  be 
set  up  to  Insiire  they  are  carefully  observed 
and  not  changed  unilaterally  during  the  life 
of  the  contracts  because  conditions  change 
on  one  aide  of  the  border  or  the  other 

Q  jestion.  How  can  this  be  done? 

K  iswer  If  proper  determination  Is  had  on 
wh£  t  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  each  nation 
and  If  the  authority  to  Import  from  Canada 
Is  Eiade  after  such  Joint  determination  the 
Job  s  half  done. 

It  will  be  completed  If  Joint  authority  is 
created  to  effecttiate  these  agreements  or 
If  the  respective  regulatory  authcwitles  on 
botli  sides  of  the  border  agree  on  the  prln- 
clpl»6  and  the  procedures  to  use  when  view- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  natural  gas 

Q  lestlon.  And  in  the  meantime? 

A  iswer.  Of  course,  when  we  are  con- 
f  ror  ted  with  actual  applications  at  present 
we  nust  act  as  best  we  can,  relying  on  ex- 
pretslon*  of  domestic  policy  to  the  extent 
thai  they  exist.  Similarly,  we  must  rely  on 
ad  ;ioc  decisions  on  the  international  level. 

Tnis  is  vastly  better  than  to  refuse  to 
coniider  them  at  all.  Moreover,  until  some 
authority,  such  as  a  court  of  law  h&rlng 
JurlidlcUon.  tells  ms  otherwise.  I  have  no 
choce  hut  to  carry  oui  the  law  as  now 
written. 


IFrom   the   Madison    (Wis.)    Capital  Times] 

Last  Frixhd  or  Covvaymm  ow  FPC  To  Git 
Sack 

President  Elsenhower's  announcement  that 
he  will  not  reappoint  William  R.  Connole  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
President's  appointments  to  regtilatory 
agencies. 

Connole  is  the  last  member  of  the  FPC  who 
has  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  consumers  in 
whose  Interests  the  agency  is  supposed  to 
regtUate  utilities.  Be  is  the  only  one  who 
has  made  a  fight  for  the  consumer  In  the 
struggle  to  prevent  natural  gas  Interests  from 
gouging  the  public. 

He  Is  the  one  member  of  the  five-man 
agency  who  has  Insisted  that  the  TPC  has  the 
authority  and  the  duty  to  regulate  natural 
gas  rates  to  protect  the  public.  His  position 
was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
19&4  but  the  Commission  still  refuses  to  act 
in  the  consumers'  interest. 

The  natural  gas  interests  have  been  out  to 
get  Connole.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
President  would  go  along  with  them.  He  has 
been  a  captive  of  the  oil  Interests  through- 
out his  two  terms  In  the  White  House.  One 
of  his  first  major  acts  as  President  was  to 
sign  away  the  tideland  oil  deposits. 

He  has  supported  the  natural  gas  Interests 
In  their  efforts  to  enact  legislation  exempt- 
ing them  from  rate  regulation  by  the  FPC. 
He  vetoed  such  a  bill  but  only  after  a  major 
lobbying  scandal  Involving  a  $2,500  payment 
to  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  is  now  encouraging 
the  passage  of  the  natural  gas  bill. 

Scandals  In  other  regulatory  agencies  have 
revealed  a  similar  pattern  of  appointing  men 
more  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  the  industry 
intended  to  be  regulated  than  the  needs  of 
the  public. 

The  FTC  is  now  in  the  process  of  being 
investigated  because  it  has  made  decisions 
after  "off  the  record"  discussions  with 
Tliomas  Corcoran,  a  natural  gas  lobbyist.  Its 
members  have  accepted  hospitality  from  the 
natural  gas  companies. 

One  would  think  that  In  such  a  situation 
the  President  would  want  to  keep  ths  one 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  known 
as  a  friend  of  the  consumer.  But  when  the 
natural  gas  interests  want  something  Elsen- 
hower delivers. 


(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
So   Ms    OoKwoui  Is   Pushed  Oct 

President  Elsenhower  says  that  he  will  not 
rename  William  R.  Connole  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  t>ecati8e  he  thinks  he  can 
find  a  better  man.  Maybe  he  can,  but  from 
the  consumer's  standpoint  the  Connole  mat- 
ter is  of  Interest. 

Back  In  1964  in  the  famous  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.  case,  In  which  Wisconsin  played  an 
important  part,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  FPC  Is  required  by  law  to  apply  utility 
type  regulation  to  Independent  producers  In 
determining  the  field  price  of  natural  gas. 

The  FPC  hasn't  done  so.  although  in  1B59 
the  High  Cotirt  sharply  took  it  to  task  for 
not  carrying  out  the  earlier  decision.  As  a 
result  there  Is  a  huge  backlog  of  cases — esti- 
mated at  between  2,000  and  3,000 — In  which 
application  for  rate  Increases  have  not  been 
acted  upon.  The  FPC  defense  Is  that  it 
hasn't  agreed  upon  a  formula  for  setting 
prices 

Connole  has  been  the  single  continuous 
voice  on  the  WC  In  arguing  that  price  regu- 
lation should  be  carried  out  as  the  law  re- 
quires. He  was  voted  down  4  to  1  In  an 
FPC  decision  not  to  regulate  prices,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  backed  him  up.  In  a  con- 
nected case — the  Catco  case,  titled  from  the 
Initials  of  a  combine  of  five  nattiral  gas  pro- 
ducMv — Oonnole  was  a^aln  voted  down  by 
the  Commission  4  to  1  and  again  the  8a- 
preme  Oourt  took  his  side. 


The  FPC  in  that  case  approved  sale  of  gas 
from  offshore  Louisiana  fields  to  a  pipeline 
company  at  a  level  well  above  the  general 
price.  The  Supreme  Court  sent  the  case 
back  with  the  instruction  that  "a  most  care- 
ful scrutiny"  of  prices  was  required  In  rate 
cases,  and  It  scorched  the  Oommlsslon  for 
Inordinate  delay  in  handling  cases. 

When  Oonnole 's  term  neared  Its  end, 
commissioners  from  six  New  Sngland  public 
utility  agencies  wrote  President  Elsenhower 
asking  his  reappointment.  So  did  the  presi- 
dent of  the  California  public  utilities  com- 
mission. So  did  many  consumer  Interests. 
Fortune  magazine  last  fall  called  the  FPC 
Inept  but  said  that  Connole  was  the  keenest 
of  the  CommiselonerB. 

But  the  o»l  and  gas  forces  lined  up  against 
him.  The  Mew  York  Times  reports  that  Elec- 
trical World,  a  trade  publication,  said  In  a 
ne^  niletter :  "Natural  gas  producers  are  creat- 
ing pressure  on  the  administration  to  avoid 
reappointment  of  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioner William  R.  Connole.  It  remains  to  l>e 
seen  whether  business  interests  can  do  to  the 
politicians  what  theyYe  not  supposed  to  be 
able  to  do  to  the  PPC  itself." 

They  were  able  to  do  it.  Oonnole  Is  out  of 
a  Job.  As  Petroleum  Week  said  a  year  ago, 
"Connole  has  become  something  of  an  enemy 
In  the  view  of  many  gas  producers"  because 
"he  insists  that  production  costs  are  a  vital 
factor  In  rate  determination." 

Maybe  President  Eisenhower  can  find  $ 
better  man — but,  from  the  consumer's  stand- 
point. It  is  doubtful. 


TWELFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  observe  the  12th  anniversary  of 
a  nation  that  has,  in  a  short  span  of 
time,  earned  the  honor  and  esteem  of 
the  free  world  and  the  loyalty  and  trust 
of  much  of  the  large  bloc  of  neutral 
nations  that  may  well  hold  the  key  to 
the  future  of  all  of  itt. 

The  progress  of  the  independent  State 
of  Israel  may  be  measured  in  many  ways. 
In  a  decade,  her  number  of  factories 
has  increased  from  8,000  to  25,000;  her 
industrial  production,  from  $356  million 
to  $710  million;  her  land  imder  cultiva- 
tion, from  412,000  acres  to  1  million 
acres;  and  her  annual  agricultural  pro- 
duction, from  under  $100  million  to  $320 
miUion.  Her  annual  exports  have  mul- 
tiplied more  than  fivefold  in  value,  from 
$37  million  to  $200  million,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $400  million  by  1964. 

But  I  think  it  is  even  more  important 
and  fitting  to  measure  Israel's  progress 
in  terms  of  human  values,  in  terms  of 
her  contribution  to  the  world  commu- 
nity. For  the  past  few  years,  this  small 
state,  which  has  flourished  through  a 
combination  of  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance and  her  o'vni  tremendous  human 
efforts  and  resources  has,  in  turn,  been 
furnishing  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Israel's  foreign-aid  program,  consid- 
ering her  youth  and  size,  has  been  far- 
sighted  and  generous  in  concept  and 
outstandingly  successful  in  execution. 
Though  little  publicized,  it  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  many  underprivileged 
nations  that  hesitated  between  United 
States  aid  and  Soviet  Union  aid,  for  fear 
of  being  drawn  into  the  cold  war. 
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NatlOM  that  are  young,  whether  In 
time  or  in  Bpirlt,  are  Interested  in  Is- 
raeli aid,  because  Israel,  too,  Is  a  new 
country.  Her  people  have  carved  a  free 
nation  and  a  sound  economy  out  of  the 
desert,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  hard- 
shiijs  now  confronting  these  other  lands. 

Israel  is  providing  assistance  to  some 
20  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Israeli 
aid  proerrams  are  in  full  swing  in  such 
ancient  and  farflung  places  as  Burma 
and  Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  in  Liberia. 
Ethiopia,  and  the  new  state  of  Ghana. 
And  this  aid  is  very,  very  substantial. 

In  Africa,  Israel's  strongest  ties  are 
with  Ghana.  Trade  relations  between 
these  two  young  countries  were  estab- 
lished in  1957;  and  to  finance  this  ex- 
panding two-way  trade,  Israel  provided 
Ghana  with  a  $20  million  credit  for  a  4- 
year  period. 

When  the  new  African  state  sought  to 
establish  her  own  merchant  fleet,  it  was 
to  Israel  that  she  turned  for  help.  The 
Black  Star  Line  was  launched,  owned  80 
percent  by  Ghana  and  40  percent  by  a 
private  Israeli  corporation.  Zim  Israel 
Navigation  Lines,  which  is  in  charge  of 
managing  and  operating  the  fleet  for 
the  first  5  years.  Israel  is  providing  the 
technical  assistance  to  train  officers  for 
Ghana's  merchant  marine. 

Another  major  investment  in  Ghana  is 
in  the  building  industry.  Israel  has  pro- 
vided the  beginning  capital  for  large- 
scale  construction  projects,  and  is  train- 
ing Ghanians  in  building  techniques  and 
skills.  In  many  other  fields,  Israel  Is 
sharing  her  pioneer  spirit  and  her  ac- 
quired knowledge.  She  has  sent  to 
Ghana  experts  in  city  planning,  agricul- 
tural production,  trade-union  organiza- 
tion, and  cooperative  settlements. 

In  Asia.  Burma  is  Israel's  oldest  friend. 
Their  bond  of  friendship  was  strength- 
ened in  1955,  when  the  Burmese  Prime 
Minister,  U  Nu.  made  an  official  trip  to 
Israel,  despite  an  Elgyptian  demand  that 
he  cancel  his  visit.  Impressed  with 
Israeli  skills  and  accomplishments,  U  Nu 
called  for  closer  Burma-Israel  economic 
ties;  and  a  3-year  trade  agreement  re- 
sulted from  his  visit. 

Israel  has  been  generous,  as  well  as 
effective,  in  her  programs  of  technical 
assistance,  and  has  struck  a  blow  for 
world  freedom  by  giving  the  wary 
neutrals  confidence  in  a  friend  in  free- 
dom's corner. 

Let  us  then  salute  Israel,  a  young  and 
worthy  member  of  the  community  of 
nations,  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
on  this,  her  12th  birthday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  by  David 
Ben-Gurion.  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  May  1,  1960  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  great  leader,  Theodor 
Herzl,  the  founder  of  modern  political 
Zionism,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Herzt's  Dkeam  and  thk  REALrrr — A  Tribttti: 
TO  THX  Man  Who  Forxsaw  Is&axl  bt  One 
Who  Heupd  Mxkk  His  Vision  Com  Tsux 

(By  David  Ben-Ourlon) 
Jerusalkm. — The  seer  ai  tbe  Jewish  state 

sprang  from  the  Jewish  group  that  lived  in 


a  Hungarian  bc»tlerland  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Eiirope,  between  the  Middle 
AgOB  and  the  modern  era.  This  Jewry  had 
produced  two  of  the  earliest  pioneers.  Stamp- 
fer  and  Raab.  who  went  up  to  settle  In  the 
land  of  Israel  In  the  generation  that  preceded 
Heral.  They  founded  the  first  Jewish  vil- 
lage of  our  times,  which  bore  the  momentous 
title  of  Petach  Tlkva — the  Gateway  of  Hope 
An4  that  same  Jewry  produced  the  two  great 
lea^lers  of  political  Zionism.  Herzl  and  Max 
Nordau. 

In  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  It  was  twin 
leaders  who  marched  In  the  van  of  the 
Jewish  people:  the  one.  Moses,  lawgiver, 
teacher,  guide;  the  other  Aaron,  spokesman. 
cla»lon.  exponent.  But  In  Jewish  history 
Motes  was  unique,  and  has  no  peer  In 
moflern  Jewish  history,  Heral  also  stands 
alone  m  living  and  lasting  greatness.  Only 
he.  by  the  magic  of  his  personality,  his 
penetrating  Insight,  his  prophetic  courage, 
his  creative  and  stimulating  Inquietude  was 
privileged  to  become  the  focal  point  of  the 
people's  love  and  pride,  the  very  visage  of 
Its  secret  and  sincere  longings,  the  symbol 
of  Its  redemption  and  rebirth 

lb  Herzl's  day.  two  contradictory  concepts 
wete  cvirrent  In  the  relationship  between 
tha  Jews  and  the  peoples  among  whom  they 
llv«d.  One  was  the  ghetto  concept,  which 
saw  an  absolute  and  eternal  gulf  between  the 
Jews  and  the  other  peoples,  and  held  that 
until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  would 
restore  them  by  sup)ematural  means  to  the 
lands  of  their  fathers.  Jews  must  wait,  help- 
less and  dependent  on  alien  mercies 

The  opposite  concept  was  that  of  the  as- 
slmllatlonlsts.  in  whose  midst  Heral  grew 
up 'and  was  educated— that  the  Jews  were 
In  no  sense  whatever  a  nation  like  all  the 
nations,  that  only  a  trifling  and  transient 
barrier  of  superstitions  and  prejudices  dl- 
vltled  them  from  their  neighbors,  and  that 
If  Only  they  could  succeed  In  getting  to  be 
llk«  their  neighbors  in  language.  In  dress 
an<l  In  deportment,  the  difference  would  dis- 
appear, the  peculiar  Jewish  way  of  life  woxild 
ceiwe.  and  they  would  be  assimilated  Into  the 
context  of  their  neighbors 

Bver  since  childhood  the  ghetto  concept 
ha<  been  strange  to  Herzl  But  his  feeling 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  deeply  wounded  by 
th«  sight  of  antl-Semltlc  outrages  In  Prance 
and  Austria,  challenged  the  asslmllatlonlst 
concept  In  him.  With  his  acute  vision  he 
beneld  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  his  time 
not  as  Just  a  calamity,  which  had  to  be 
either  accepted  or  escaped,  but  as  a  creative 
motnentum  Impelling  the  Jews  to  set  up 
thalr  state  again,  so  that  they  could  be 
equal  to  other  peoples  as  a  people  sovereign 
In  Its  own  right 

Cn  the  spring  of  1895  Heral  noted  In  his 
dlairy;  I  have  been  working  for  some  little 
time  at  a  project  of  incalculable  magnitude. 
To<lay  I  do  not  know  how  I  will  finish  It. 
Its  Image  Is  as  a  majestic  dream.  For  days 
<in4  weeks,  now.  It  has  filled  my  soul  to  the 
boonds  of  consciousness  and  beyond.  Its 
outcome  Is  not  yet  to  be  surmised,  but  my 
heart  tells  me  that  It  Is  a  wondrous  thing, 
albeit  as  a  dream,  and  that  on  me  is  laid 
tha  task  to  write  of  It." 

A  year  afterward  he  published  'The  Jew- 
ish State  '• 

■it  first  It  was  not  clear  to  Herzl  where  the 
Jewish  state  should  be  established  In  the 
pamphlet  he  writes:  "Is  Palestine  or  Argen- 
tina to  be  preferred?"  As  he  drew  nearer  to 
eaat  European  Jewry,  he  came  to  understand 
that  the  old  vision  of  the  rebirth  of  the 
Jewish  state  was  bound  up  wholly  and  solely 
witji   the  fatherland: 

•The  land  of  Israel  Is  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  which  we  shall  never  forget  In 
remembering  It  otir  people's  heart  will  trem- 
ble, at  the  sound  of  It  many  wUl  come.  As 
a  aeutrai  state  we  will  preserve  our  links 
with  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  will 
guarantee  our  existence  there.  As  for  the 
places  holy  to  the  Christian  world,  a  surety 


will  be  found  in  international  law  and  we 
will  be  the  guard  of  honor  upon  those  holy 
places,  vouching  with  our  very  existence 
for  the  fulfillment  of  our  duty.  This  guard 
of  honor  will  be  the  Impressive  symbol  of 
the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question,  after 
1.80<)  years  of  our  torment  " 

The  notion  of  the  Jewish  state  was  not  In- 
vented by  Herzl  He  himself  wrote:  "I  am 
not  prop<.>undlng  any  new  Idea — on  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  It  Is  Just 
there  th.-it  Its  great  strength  lies  Its  years 
are  as  the  years  of  the  nation,  which  ha.s 
never  ceased  to  nourish   ' 

But  in  writing  "The  Jewish  .State  "  he  dis- 
covered more  than  an  Idea,  he  discovered 
himBelf  seer,  leader,  great  pKalltlcal  archi- 
tect and  commander.  "Am  I  forming  the 
Idea?"  Herzl  asked  In  his  diary  And  an- 
swered.    No;  the  Idea  Is  forming  me." 

Into  the  old  Idea  he  was  able  to  Inject 
revitalizing  strength  and  a  great  sweep,  for 
he  knew  the  secret  of  historic  action  as  not 
one  of  those  who  went  before  him  had  He 
knew  the  secret  of  political  accomplishment, 
revealing  It  within  himself  and  within  the 
Jewish  people. 

For  the  first  time  since  that  petiple  voy- 
.^*;ed  intiD  exile,  he  transformed  It  Into  a 
political  force  and  factor.  Herzl  created 
Jewish  statef^manshlp,  and  forged  the  tools 
and  Implements  the  people  needed  In  Its 
fight  for  liberation  and  revival  a  world  plat- 
form, the  framework  of  national  organiza- 
tion, political  representation,  the  instruments 
of  state  finance 

For  hundreds  of  years,  throughout  the 
world,  the  Jewish  people  had  been  no  more 
•ban  a  pawn  and  a  plaything — for  chastise- 
ment or  for  kindness— In  the  hands  of  for- 
eign political  forces  Herzl  took  human 
dust,  at  the  mercy  of  any  capricious  wind, 
and  made  It  Into  a  nation  striving  to  mold 
its  own  destiny  and  become  an  Independent 
entity  on  the  stage  of  International  politics 

He  gave  his  pe<iple  not  only  a  political  pur- 
pose but  also  the  means  to  ftilflll  It.  and  first 
and  foremost  the  consciousness  that  the 
Jewish  pe€)ple.  in  spite  of  Its  dispersion  and 
rootlessnness.  Is  a  political  force.  If  only  it 
will  learn  how  to  vise  Its  strength  for  Its  own 
redemption 

Like  all  great  liberators.  Herzl  grasped  the 
profound  yet  simple  secret  that  mass  suf- 
fering need  not  be  soley  a  source  of  degrada- 
tion, of  helplessness  and  decadence,  but  Is 
apt  to  be  converted  Into  a  source  of  strenth 
and  fortitude,  of  Initiative  and  heroism.  If 
there  be  linked  with  It  the  Idea  of  liberation 
and  If  It  thus  rouse  the  victims  to  rebel 
against  their  wretched  Int.  so  that  their 
tribulations  take  on  the  forms  rf  creation 
and  salvation. 

"No  people  can  be  saved  except  by  Itself, 
and  the  Jewish  problem  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  Jews"     So  Herzl  pleaded 

When  Herzl  called  for  the  first  Instrument 
of  political  Zionism,  the  World  Zionist  Con- 
gress, he  did  not  yet  know  Jewish  life  as  it 
was  Uvpd  in  the  eastern  European  countries. 
.steef>ed  In  popular  Jewish  tradition,  educa- 
tion, and  content.  Nor  did  he  yet  under- 
!itand  the  deep,  inner.  Indissoluble  bond  be- 
tween the  nation  and  Its  ancient  birthplace. 
He  was  unaware  of  the  treasures  of  creatlve- 
ness,  hidden  In  the  rank  and  file  and  In  the 
youth  of  the  p>eopIe  But  what  his  knowl- 
edge of  Jewlshness  lacked,  the  Intuition  of 
his  genius  made  good  through  an  under- 
standing  of   htiman   nature. 

When.  In  July  1902.  Herzl,  as  president  of 
the  WOTld  Zionist  organization,  appeared  In 
London  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Allen  Immigration,  he  was  questioned  by  the 
members  of  the  commission  on  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  Baron  Hlrsch's  colonization 
exfjerlment  In   Argentina.     He   replied: 

'It  ended  in  failure  for  this  reason:  When 
a  people  aspires  to  colonization.  It  must  have 
a  flag  and  an  Idea.  You  cannot  accomplish 
these  things  with  finance  alone.     And  since 
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th'Sse  Jews  had  neither  flag  nor  Idea,  they 
CO' lid  not  succeed.  With  money  you  cannot 
set  going  a  movement  of  large  masses.  You 
must  Implant  in  them  a  faith  In  their  future, 
and  then  you  can  even  stir  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  most  arduous  toll." 

^d  when  In  1902  03  he  conducted  nego- 
tli  tlons  with  the  Balfour  government  on  the 
settlement  of  Jews  In  Kl  Arlsh  and  Slnal, 
and  the  British  Foreign  Offlce  drew  his  atten- 
tlC'n  to  the  difficult  conditions  that  colonlza- 
tlcn  meant,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Lands- 
downe.  then  British  Foreign  Secretary,  say- 
ln,{  that  "even  If  the  opinion  of  the  experts 
is  not  particularly  agreeable,  Jewish  distress 
can  surely  constitute  such  a  force  as  will 
in:ike  colonization  feasible  even  under  condi- 
tions which  In  the  case  of  norma!  settlement 
w(>uld    be   unacceptable." 

The  history  of  our  settlement  In  Israel  has 
verified  this  simple  assumption.  The  w.'irn- 
In^  of  practical  men  as  to  the  Impossibility 
of  changing  townsmen  Into  tillers  of  the  soil 
the  unsultablllty  of  Jews  for  a  life  of 
sovereignty,  our  dearth  of  talent  to  become 
seunen  or  to  revive  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  was  deemed  a  dead  language,  all  have 
bten  shown  to  be  false  and  Insubstantial 
We  have  succeeded  In  settling  on  the  hills 
aiid  even  In  the  desert,  which  all  the  experts 
argued  could  never  be  successfully  colonized. 

The  distress  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
creative  force  of  an  Ideal  of  liberation  and 
redemption  have  even  disproved  one  of 
Herzl's  own  political  assumption'!,  one  on 
which  he  Insisted  with  the  utmost  vehem- 
ence at  the  beginning  of  his  Zionist  work, 
namely,  that  "the  creation  of  suitable  polit- 
ical conditions  Is  a  necessary  precondition 
to  any  settlement  activity." 

This  assumption  has  been  refuted,  In  the 
annals  If  Israel  renewed,  by  another  prem- 
ise, profounder  and  sounder,  which  was  In- 
deed Herzl's,  too — that  what  Iron  necessity 
and  the  motive  force  of  suffering  and  of  an 
Ideal  can  do,  political  logic  cannot. 

.K  unique  event,  to  which  there  was  no 
parallel,  was  the  death  of  the  great  leader, 
the  greatest  of  Israel's  leaders  and  rulers. 
Moses.  He  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
reaching  the  Promised  Land — or  even  of  be- 
ing Interred  within  It.  After  40  years'  wan- 
dering In  the  wilderness.  Moses  a.  the  end  of 
his  days  ascended  Mount  Nebo—  "and  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day" 

Fifty-six  years  ago  the  remains  of  the  seer 
of  the  Jewish  state  In  our  generation  were 
burled  in  a  foreign  land — the  land  where 
Herzl  saw  the  vision  of  the  Jewish  state, 
where  he  created  the  liistruments  for  its 
establishment,  and  where  he  organized  the 
Jewish  people  to  win  Its  independence 

"I  do  not  know  the  hour  when  I  shall  die." 
Herzl  wrote  In  1898.  6  years  before  his  pass- 
ing, but  Zionism  will  not  die  Since  the 
days  of  the  Zionist  Congress  In  Basle,  the 
Jewish  p>eople  once  again  has  a  national 
representation  and  the  Jewish  slate  In  the 
homeland  will  arise. " 

His  prophecy  came  true,  and  In  the  second 
year  of  its  Independence,  a  year  after  the 
end  of  the  war  of  Indepvendence,  the  people 
of  Israel  brought  his  remains  home  and  In- 
terred them  In  the  city  of  David,  on  one  of 
the  hills  of  Jerusalem 

Prophet  or  Zionism 
"What  glory  awaits  the  selfless  fighter  for 
the  cause  Ttierefore  I  believe  that  a  »-ou- 
drous  breed  of  Jews  will  spring  up  from  the 
earth  The  Macabees  will  rise  again.  TTie 
Jews  who  win  It  shall  achieve  their  state 
We  ahall  live  at  last  as  free  men  on  our  own 
soil- 
So  wrote  Theodor  Herzl.  the  founder  of 
modern  political  Zionism  and  thus,  in  effect, 
of  Israel  He  vas  born  In  Budapest  on  May 
2.  1860,  100  years  ago  tomorrow  At  18.  he 
moved  to  Atistria  to  study  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.    But  on  graduation,  he  be- 


came not  a  lawyer  but  a  Journalist  and  play- 
wright whose  works  won  him  considerable 
renown. 

In  1895  Herzl  was  the  correspondent  In 
Paris  of  Die  Neue  Prele  Presse,  the  leading 
Vienna  paper  of  the  time.  It  was  the  Paris 
of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  Herzl  heard  the 
mob  shouting.  "Death  to  the  Jews."  Out  of 
his  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Jews 
of  Europe  came  his  pamphlet  "The  Jewish 
State,"  published  in  German.  English,  and 
French  In  1896  It  led  to  the  calling  In 
Basle.  Switzerland.  In  1897  of  the  first  World 
Zionist  Congress,  which  set  as  its  goal  "a 
home  In  Palestine"  for  the  Jewish  people. 

Herzl  assiduously  promoted  the  scheme  In 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  but  died  In  1904.  at 
the  age  of  44,  with  his  dream  far  from  real- 
ized It  was  kept  alive,  however,  by  such 
dedicated  successors  as  Chaim  Welzmann 
and  David  Ben-Gurlon,  who  saw  Israel  estab- 
lished In  IMS.  Welzmann  became  Its  first 
President  and  Ben-Gurlon  the  Premier. 


The  Hero 

The  day  of  Herzl's  death  was  a  day  of 
mourning  and  grief  for  Zionists.  Ben-Gurion 
was  then  17,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend,  a  few  days  after  the  bitter  tidings  had 
been  received,  he  wrote  these  lines: 

•  My  brother,  it  Is  difficult,  even  Impossible, 
to  sit  down  today  and  write  on  other  mat- 
ters, even  those  nearest  to  my  heart.  TTie 
disaster  Is  so  great,  so  tremendous,  becoming 
ever  more  grievous  as  time  pyasses.  •  •  • 
Great  as  the  sea  Is  the  magnitude  of  our  loss. 
And  yet.  today  more  than  ever  before,  I 
confidently  believe  In  our  victory. 

"It  Is  clear  to  me  that  a  day  will  come — 
and  It  Is  not  far  off — when  we  shall  return 
to  the  wonderful  land  •  •  •  and  the  visions 
of  the  prophets  will  be  realized;  there  we 
shall  see  wonderful  skies  shining  with  the 
light  of  purest  blue,  there  we  shall  hearken 
to  the  murmuring  of  the  waves  of  the  sacred 
river,  which  long  ago  heard  the  song  of  the 
shepherd,  of  Innocent  and  magical  love. 

"And  there  a  mighty  poet  will  arise  and 
sing  an  exalted,  wonderful  song,  which  will 
resound  In  all  the  strings  of  our  hearts  of 
a  small  but  great  people  risen  to  new  life, 
and  of  the  great  hero  and  fighter  who  with 
his  mighty  strength  awakened  the  dwellers 
in  the  tomb  from  the  slumber  of  the  shadow 
of  death  " 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  celebrate  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  noble  State  of 
Israel.  We  as  Americans  celebrate  it  not 
alone  in  the  spirit  of  extending  congrat- 
ulations to  a  firm  ally  in  the  traditions 
which  we  hold  dear,  but  also  to  signify 
our  recofrnition  of  the  remarkable  ac- 
complishments wrought  by  idealism, 
faith,  and  determination. 

Seldom  in  history  have  a  people  so 
mightily  striven  for  self-determination 
against  overwhelming  odds  as  have  the 
Jews  to  regain  and  rebuild  their  ancient 
homeland.  And  the  attainment  of  this 
goal  marked  but  the  beginning  of  an  im- 
pressive record  of  accomplishments. 

In  the  brief  span  of  time  since  they 
gained  their  independence,  the  Israeli 
people  have  succeeded  in  absorbing  and 
integrating  new  immigrants  from  over 
70  countries  into  their  national  life. 
They  have  managed  to  secure  their  bor- 
ders against  hostile  forces  surrounding 
this  small  country. 

They  have  turned  an  arid  and  rocky 
area  into  an  ever  more  fertile  land, 
where  orchards  and  fields  and  forests 
and  towns  seem  to  grow  overnight.  They 
have  succeeded  in  extracting  valuable 
minerals    from    sands    and    seas    long 


thought  of  as  dead  and  worthless,  and 
are  building  industries  at  an  impressive 
rate. 

They  have  devised  different  forms  of 
economic  and  social  organization  to  meet 
their  varied  needs,  ranging  frwn  the 
communal  settlement  to  the  most  com- 
plex type  of  private  enterprise.  Yet  all 
coexist  side  by  side  within  a  single  dem- 
ocratic framework  and  work  together  to 
contribute  to  Israel's  amazing  develop- 
ment. Despite  the  diverse  backgrounds 
and  traditions  existing  among  her  peo- 
ple, Israel  has  remained  a  bulwark  of 
democracy  and  stability  in  the  turbulent 
area  of  the  Middle  East. 

Today,  when  so  many  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  fEice  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  developing  modem  pvolitical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  institutions,  Israel 
stands  as  an  inspiring  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  dedication 
and   democracy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call    the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  LAW  DAY,  U.S.A, 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
tablishment of  fair  and  just  laws  ob- 
served and  respected  by  citizens  provides 
the  most  promising  foundation  upon 
which  a  nation — and,  yes.  ultimately. 
the  world — can  ultimately  establish  order 
and  peace. 

To  promote  greater  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  value  of  a  system  of  just 
and  equitable  laws.  President  Eisenhower 
declared  May  1  as  Law  Day,  U.SA. 

We  recognize  that  laws  of  a  free  land 
reflect  the  principles,  the  morality,  and 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  people. 

Contrary  to  popular  concept,  these  are 
not  inhibitive,  restrictive  chains  on  a 
people;  instead,  they  establish  the  cli- 
mate in  which  fundamental  rights  and 
privileges  can  best  be  exercised,  as  well 
as  protected. 

Without  such  a  system,  there  would  be 
chaos.  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "Let  rev- 
erence for  law  •  •  •  become  the  politi- 
cal religion  of  the  land." 

Now,  how  can  we  perpetuate  this  idea 
of  Law  Day — not  just  for  a  1-day  observ- 
ance, but  throughout  the  year? 

On  May  1,  special  programs  were  held 
by  bar  associations,  service  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations: school  assemblies:  radio- 
television  programs;  public  meetings — 
and,  yes,  even  the  churches — for  good 
laws,  reflecting  the  law  of  God.  symbolize 
in  their  own  way  the  religious,  moral, 
and  spiritual  principles  of  a  people. 

What  were  the  goals  of  such  observ- 
ances?   These.  I  believe,  include: 

Encouraging  a  greater  respect  for,  un- 
derstanding of,  and  willingness  to  abide 
by.  just  and  fair  laws;  and 
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Resolving  to  continually  reexamine 
our  statute  books  to  determine  that  laws, 
and  their  application,  keep  abreast  of 
changing  events  and  times. 

Observances,  too,  help  to  dramatize 
a  major  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  freedom  and  justice  under 
law,  and  the  suppression  of  individual 
freedom  under  communism,  which  also 
celebrates  the  day,  usually  by  attempt- 
ing to  paint  a  pictxire  of  the  superiority 
of  communism  over  capitalism,  or,  as  it 
did  yesterday,  also  by  a  display  of  its  ar- 
senals— threats  to  peace  as  well  as  weap- 
ons of  power  politics.  Overall,  efforts 
to  encourage  greater  respect  for  law  not 
only  on  May  1  but  also  throughout  the 
year  can  do  much  to  create  ever-stronger 
patriotic  support  for  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  Constitution,  and  our  way  of 
life  to  assure  liberty  and  justice  for  all 
our  citizens. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  proclamation  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  the  observance  of  May  1  as  Law 
Day,  UJS.A.,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Proclamation  bt  the  President  or  the 
United  States  or  America 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  heritages  of 
American  citizenship  Is  a  government  of 
law  before  which  all  men  stand  as  equals, 
and  the  dedication  of  our  people  to  freedom 
under  law  has  made  possible  the  remarkable 
growth  and  development  of  our  society  In  all 
Its  aspects;  and 

Whereas  respect  for  justice  under  law  is 
vital  and  abiding  only  when  Its  roots  are 
grounded  In  our  many  traditions  of  religion, 
ethics,  and  philosophy  with  their  common 
teaching  concerning  law  as  the  foundation  of 
our  social  order;  and 

Whereas  the  widest  possible  understand- 
ing of  these  basic  truths  will  contribute  to 
the  Nation's  moral  and  spiritual  strength. 
And  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the  rule  of 
law  In  the  dally  lives  of  all  Americans  will 
•erve  to  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  this  Nation  seeks  only  fairness 
and  jiutic*  in  its  relations  with  other  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  Law  Day  Is 
designed  to  foster  this  deeper  respect  for 
law  and  an  awareness  of  its  essential  place 
in  American  life,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  bring  about  an 
extension  of  law  as  an  instrument  of  world 
peace  and  orderly  progress  In  all  interna- 
tional relationships  for  the  future  benefit  of 
mankind:  Now.  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Sunday. 
May  1.  1960.  as  Law  Day  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  urge  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  Law  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies as  a  pubUc  demonstration  of  their 
devotion  to  the  rule  of  law  as  the  keystone 
of  peace  and  order  in  our  national  and  inter- 
national life 

I  also  urge  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  bring  the  objectives  of  Law  Day 
to  pubUc  attention  in  all  appropriate  ways 
through  reUglous  and  educational  Institu- 
Uozvs,  by  private  organizations  and  public 
bodies,  and  through  the  media  of  public 
information. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 


Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  Slst 
d«y  of  December  In  the  year  of  our  Ijorxi  1959. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  184th. 

DwicuT  D.  Eisenuowxb. 
The  White  House. 
By  the  President; 

CnaiSTiAN  A.  Hkrter. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  special  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  cele- 
bration of  May  1  83  Law  Day  thrcugh- 
out  the  United  States.  In  keeping  with 
a  worthy  and  honored  tradition  this  day 
was  commemorated  by  appropriate  cere- 
moni^s  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  law  should 
he  accorded  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  a  day  dedicated  to  its  meaning  for 
America  and  for  American.s.  This  great 
Nation  of  ours  was  founded  and  has  de- 
veloped through  the  guiding  values  and 
principles  which  the  law  of  the  land 
embodies.  In  the  formative,  pioneer 
years  of  the  United  States,  the  rule  of 
iaw  was  the  force  that  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  that  created  the  climate 
of  reason  and  of  right  without  which 
no  national  progress  or  growth  would 
have  been  conceivable. 

Throughout  our  historj-  as  a  nation, 
law  has  been  the  handmaiden  of  liber- 
ty. It  has  charted  the  course  within 
which  individual  liberty  might  exercise 
it«  right'^.  without  unbridled  veering  from 
that  course  to  trample  or  endanger  the 
rights  of  others.  By  its  guarantees  of 
equality  and  freedom,  by  its  impartial 
balancing  of  causes  in  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice, the  law  has  presided  over  the  af- 
fairs of  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  man  and  to  promote  the 
ever  richer  development  of  his  spiritual 
resources. 

The  law  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  evil. 
It  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  tyranny.  As 
humanity  has  marched  to  new  frontiers 
of  civilization,  to  new  social,  economic 
and  political  complexities,  the  law  has 
kept  pace  with  change,  has  risen  to  the 
challenge  of  new  patterns  of  life  and 
the  problems  they  bring  into  being. 

The  law  is  not  prey  to  the  dust  of  time. 
It  is  a  living  thing,  as  living  as  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  men  who  write  it,  who 
enforce  it  and  who  obey  it.  It  is  the 
inheritance  our  generation  receives,  to 
pass  on  as  a  rich  and  enduring  legacy 
to  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

On  this  Law  Day,  1960,  it  particularly 
becomes  each  of  us  here  present,  as 
framers  of  the  laws  by  which  this  great 
Nation  lives,  to  reaffirm  our  dedication 
to  the  sacred  responsibility  placed  upon 
us,  and  to  join  with  all  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  solemn  commemoration  of  a  day 
that  symbolizes  the  eternal  quest  of  hu- 
manity for  justice  and  for  liberty. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarbohough],  I  present  for  insertion  in 
the  body  of  the  Rxcord  a  statement  con- 


cerning Law  Day,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, prepared  by  authorization  of  the 
coimcll  of  the  Capitol  Hill  section  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association. 

This  newly  established  section  of  the 
bar  is  composed  entirely  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  attorneys  employed  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Govermnent. 
Its  purpose  is  to  afford  a  medium  where- 
in lawyers  engaged  in  the  process  of 
making  our  laws  can  get  to  know  one 
another  better  and  can  consider  and 
foster  the  high  standards  of  integrity 
under  the  law  as  well  as  the  duties  that 
a  lawyer  owes  his  client,  m  this  case  the 
Government,  his  profes-sion.  and  the 
public  in  general. 

Ceremonies  are  taking  place  today 
throughout  the  Nation  commemorating 
Law  Day.  This  is  singularly  different 
from  the  ceremonies  yesterday,  Sunday, 
in  Communist  nations  commemoratmg 
their  power  and  worldwide  aims.  We  m 
the  United  States  deferred  our  cere- 
monies from  May  1,  the  Sabbath,  to 
May  2.  The  respect  shown  in  this  act 
alone  is  an  illustration  of  basic  differ- 
ences in  communism  and  our  American 
way  of  life. 

The  statement  that  I  present.  Mr. 
President,  is  both  appropriate  and 
worthy  of  full  public  consideration.  As 
a  meml>er  of  the  Capitol  Hill  section  and 
on  behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  present  it 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Law  day  1960 — Statement  or  the  Capitol 
Hii.L  Section  or  the  Federal  Bab  Associa- 
tion 

The  Capitol  Hill  section  of  the  Pedcrnl 
Baj  Association,  composed  entirely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  takes  pleasure  at  this 
time  In  Joining  the  many  State  and  local 
bar  associations  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  national  organizations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  In  commemorating  Law 
Day.  May  1.  I860 

This  year  May  1  falls  on  Sunday  Today, 
Monday.  May  2.  ceremonies  are  being  held 
In  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
courtrooms,  public  squares,  and  official  gath- 
ering places  throughout  the  United  States. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bcxly  of  manmade  laws  un- 
der which  we  live  derives  in  its  basic  as- 
pects from  moral  law  or  religious  principles 
and  traditions,  we  have  asked  Rev  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  to  Join 
in  this  statement.    His  statement  follows 

"Of  all  special  national  days  Law  Day  is 
of  supreme  signlflcance  In  such  an  em- 
phasis there  Is  lifted  before  the  gaze  of  all 
our  people  the  fundamental  conception  on 
which  all  else  In  a  democracy  rests. 

"Law  Day  floodlights  the  vital  truth  en- 
graved on  the  facade  of  the  noble  edifice  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court— "Equal  Justice  Un- 
der Law'  and  of  that  sentence  Inscribed  over 
the  portal  of  the  courthouse  In  Worcester, 
Mass. — "Obedience   to  law  Is  liberty.' 

"Democracy  is  the  faith  that  laws  should 
be  made  not  by  an  all  powerful  monarch, 
or  a  dictator,  whose  rule  is  tyranny  but  by 
the  whole  body  of  'We  the  People'  and  that 
laws  thus  made  should  be  gladly  obeyed  by 
ail  people.  Any  wUlful  violation  of  laws 
thus  decreed  is  a  blow  at  Uberty  Itself. 

"In  just  laws  there  Is  registered  the  con- 
science of  a  Ood -fearing  people.  Much  is  be- 
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ing  said  and  written  these  perUous  days 
about  liberty  and  emancipation  from  re- 
straints More,  much  more,  needs  to  be  said 
about  discipline  and  law.  The  demand. 
'Don't  fence  me  In.'  needs  to  be  interpreted 
In  the  light  of  the  larger  truth  mirrored  in 
a  great  hymn,  Make  me  a  captive.  Lord,  and 
then  I  shall  be  free  ' 

'Says  a  US  Senator,  as  he  sees  with  deep 
anxiety  what  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
are  doing  with  their  boasted  'liberty' — 'Un- 
less discipline  and  obedience  can  be  brought 
back  to  America,  we  are  on  our  way  to  the 
Junk  heap." 

"Obedience    to    law    safeguards    from    the 
perils    of    a    rampant    selllsh    Individualism 
Laws    forbid    the    additive    of   poisonous   ele. 
ments  In  food  because  social  welfare  sh-omes 
personal  gain  and  greed 

"There  Is  no  way  by  which  the  democratic 
experiment  can  be  saved  if  mad  insistence 
on  individual  freedom  to  do  as  one  pleases 
crowds  out  sober  recognition  of  social  obll- 
gatlcm. 

"The  true  glory  of  the  legal  profession  Is 
that  those  so  dedicated  are  servants  of  the 
law — the  business  of  those  so  committed 
Is  not  to  help  culprits  evade  the  law,  but 
to  Jxistly  Interpret  It  and  to  help  enforce  It. 
and  to  scorn  to  seek  escape  from  Its  pen- 
alities by  clever  technlcalltle.";  and  legal 
fiction. 

"It  has  been  splendidly  said  by  a  present 
day  patriot,  a  prophet  of  the  eternal  Re- 
spect of  manmade  laws  alone  will  not  suffice 
for  men  will  loee  that  respect  If  they  do  not 
see  a  divine  sanction  behind  such  ordi- 
nances. If  they  do  not  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  tugs  of  conscience.  If  they  do  not 
know  the  moral  law.  that  rule  of  right  rea- 
son implanted  in  the  human  mind  by  the 
Creator  long  before  men  began  to  draw  up 
their  own  codes. ' 

■'Catherine  Lee  Bates  has  set  to  mtislc  the 
very  quintessence  of  obedience  to  law  In  a 
loved  hymn  which  all  America  sings  and 
which  hallows  every  day  as   Law   Day: 

America     .America     G<xl    nifid    thine    very 
flaw. 
"  Confirm  thy  soul  in  self  control  by  liberty 
in  law.'  " 

We  deem  It  fitting  that  those  concerned 
primarily  with  making  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  pause  and  reflect  on  the  respect 
given  to  the  law  as  such  The  full,  rich 
meaning  of  the  l.iw  as  well  as  the  value  of 
respect  for  it  are  fundamentals  of  the  honor 
of  our  profession  These  power' ul  but  In- 
tangible attributes  are  matters  that  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  laymen  as 
well  as  lawyers.  The  role  of  the  lawyer  In 
carrying  this  message  to  the  public  is  an 
important  one  He  is  best  fitted  to  do  It  if 
he  Is  true  to  the  vows  and  traditions  of  his 
profession. 

In  1958,  largely  at  the  instigation  of 
Charles  S  Rhyne,  Esq  ,  then  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Law  Day 
USA.  was  established  as  a  day  commemorat- 
ing the  true  values  of  the  law.  This  was 
done  by  proclamation  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  may  say  also  by  way 
of  contradistinction  that  this  is  not  true 
elsewhere  In  the  world  where  there  are  gov- 
ernments by  virtue  of  dictatorial  powers 
May  1  was  recognized  In  this  country  as 
the  day  In  which  we  paii&e.  reflect,  and 
through  appropriate  ceremonies,  say  how 
and  why  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  ours 
Is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  In 
Mr  Rhyne's  own  words,  the  Idea  was  not 
entirely  his  own.  but  came  from  the  hearu 
of  the  thousands  of  lawyers  with  whom  he 
had  contact  in  the  continual  and  extensive 
traveling  required  of  a  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  staled  that 
the  message  of  Law  Day  is  "the  dedication 
of  Americans  to  the  highest  ideals  and  moral 
principles  ever  espoused  by  any  nation  since 


the  dawn  of  clvUieation.  Tboee  are  the 
ideals  and  principles  known  as  the  nUe  al 
law  " 

The  85  th  Congress  by  Public  Law  86-«a9 
designated  May  1  as  Loyalty  Day.  Thus,  the 
same  day  is  both  Law  Day  and  Loyalty  Day. 
We  deem  It  most  fitting  that  these  two 
themes  are  combined  because  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  is  loyalty  to  the  greet  prin- 
clplee  of  the  law  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  and  which  have  caused  it  to  grow 
to  the  greatness  In  more  ways  than  military 
power  that  it  now  realizes.  One  of  the 
greatest  tests  of  loyalty  or  love  for  oountry 
is  the  respect  one  has  of  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  man  A  neighbor's  right  to  voice  his 
own  opinion,  to  enjoy  the  right  of  privacy 
and  to  own  his  own  property  are  cornerstones 
of  the  concept  of  loyalty  to  otxr  American 
Ideal  or  tradition.  They  find  effect  and  frui- 
tion through  the  law. 

The  officially  pronounced  aims  of  Law  Day 
are: 

1.  To  foster  increased  reepect  for  law, 
enablliig  the  Nation  to  grow  in  more 
strength  as  It  grows  In  population,  resources, 
and  world  leadership, 

2,  To  provide  an  occasion  for  the  American 
people  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  freedom 
for  the  individual  under  Just  laws  ad- 
ministered by  independent  courts,  and  in  so 
doing  to  emphasize  before  the  world  the  con- 
trast between  the  rule  of  law  in  the  United 
States  and  the  nile  of  force  and  fear  under 
totalitarian  systems. 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
us  who  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  draft- 
ing and  enacting  the  Federal  statutory  law 
of  this  Nation  to  Join  In  these  alms  and  to 
reflect  over  their  meaning?  A  majority  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  are  lawyers,  but  these  alms  and  pur- 
poses are  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 
They  apply  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  all  people  In  this  great  land  of  ours. 

When  we  say  that  we  should  "rededlcate" 
ourselves  to  freedom  'or  the  Individual  under 
Just  laws,  we  Imply  that  we  have  heretofore 
been  so  dedicated.  Indeed,  this  is  true  If  we 
consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
Its  promulgation.  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  that 
great  document  is  ringing  with  sanction  of, 
and  protection  for.  Individual  freedom, 
Thomas  Jefferson's  statute  of  religious 
freedom  Is  filled  with  It.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  Is  a  great  part  of  our  prior 
dedication.  The  spirit  which  underlies  these 
documents:  yes,  the  spirit  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  Rock  also,  dates  back  In  tradition 
and  evolution  iu  our  legal  system  to  Magna 
Carta.  When  we  think  of  this  great  back- 
ground and  these  great  traditions,  we  can 
"rededlcate"  ourselves  with  strength  and 
vision. 

We  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
guarantees  of  our  tradition  have  fostered  the 
full  and  free  development  of  the  spiritual  re- 
sources of  our  people.  Freedom  from  fear 
of  the  tyrant  has  released  the  energies  of 
our  people  and  has  aided  our  great  economic 
growth.  The  assurance  that  the  fruits  of 
one's  labor  will  not  be  taken  away  without 
due  process  of  law  has  occasioned  by  way  of 
incentive  an  Industry  and  thrift  among  our 
people  which  In  Itself  has  now  became  a  part 
of  our  American  tradition. 

A)l  of  this  in  retrospect  is  refreshing  and 
Elrengthening.  Yet  is  not  self-sustaining. 
The  respect  for  the  law,  the  support  which 
the  American  people  give  it,  are  most  im- 
portant in  carrying  on  our  growth  and  prog- 
ress. This  does  not  mean  a  complete  and 
uniform  agreement  with  every  detail  of  the 
law — every  statute — every  court  decision.  It 
moans  a  general  reepect  fcx-  the  law  and  an 
understanding  of  what  it  means  in  the  con- 
duct of  personal  affairs  and  in  the  relations 
between  men  and  nations. 


We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  numerous 
Governors  of  States  and  mayors  of  cities 
have  proclaimed  Law  Day.  U£-A..  with  ap- 
propriate official  proclamations.  Bar  as- 
sociations are  taking  the  lead  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  importance 
of  the  values  of  the  law  which  we  see  and 
use  but  sometimes  do  not  realize  its  meaning. 

The  Capitol  Hill  section  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  was  founded  officially  here 
in  the  Capitol  on  January  20  of  this  year. 
It  was  founded  in  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
room  In  the  Capitol.  No  more  fitting  place 
could  be  selected  for  Its  establishment.  Its 
establishment  in  such  august  surroundings 
bespeaks  the  message  of  Law  Day.  Tht 
section  takes  pleasure  In  participating  in 
Law  Day  and  In  affirming  its  belief  in  de- 
votion to  the  law  and  in  greater  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  respect  lor  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  which  we  see  daily  at  home  and 
abroad  involving  basic  human  rights  and 
liberties  should  make  us  particularly 
aware  of  Law  Day.  1960.  which  was  cele- 
brated yesterday.  It  has  always  been 
our  proudest  boast  that  we  are  a  Na- 
tion ruled  by  law — and  not  by  men — that 
the  individual's  status  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
courts,  and  need  not  rely  upwn  the  per- 
sonal whims  of  those  in  positions  of 
power. 

The  sad  events  which  we  have  recently 
witnessed  in  widely  separated  areas  even 
of  the  free  world,  the  apartheid  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  failure 
to  assure  certain  fundamental  rights  in 
the  RepubUc  of  Korea,  the  sitdowns  in 
the  Southern  States,  should  make  us  es- 
pecially aware  of  the  urgent  need  of  our 
important  heritage  of  love  and  respect 
for  law  which  we  celebrated  yesterday. 

It  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  cele- 
brated at  the  same  time  Loyalty  Day, 
also  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  Congress.  The 
dual  events  are  a  most  fitting  reminder 
to  the  American  people  of  their  stake 
in  democracy,  and  give  us  an  opp>ortu- 
nity  to  renew  our  dedication  to  the  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960.  the  result  of  many  weeks 
of  deliberation  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  During  every  moment  of  that 
consideration  these  principles  of  law  and 
justice  were  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us. 
There  is  a  gieat  difference  between  even 
such  a  limited  bill — limited  also  by  an 
archaic  Senate  rule  on  dealing  with  fill- 
busters — which  is  law  and  the  violence 
which  we  have  seen  throughout  the 
world  when  peoples  whose  liberties  are 
denied  attempt  to  assert  them.  Much 
as  the  southern  sit-ins  concern  these, 
too,  we  look  to  the  respect  for  law  in  the 
final  analysis. 

It  would  be  particularly  fitting  for  us 
to  turn  our  equal  attention  on  this  Law 
Day  to  the  rule  of  law  among  nations. 
The  recent  action  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  postE>omng  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  94 — the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  Connally  reservation  to  our 
adherence  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice — is  a  blow  to  our  efforts  in  this 
area  which  should  be  a  source  of  spe- 
cial concern  on  this  occasion.    Our  fsiith 
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in  law  and  Judicial  proceas  should  ex- 
tend not  only  to  all  the  people  Ot  our 
Nation,  but  beyond  our  frontiers,  »  that 
the  rule  of  law  instead  of  force  will  be- 
come the  law  of  nations  also.  This  prin- 
ciple of  world  peace  through  world  law 
iB  of  particular  significance  today  as  we 
se^  means  to  control  weapons  and  dic- 
tators. 

I  hope  that  the  public  observance  as- 
sociated with  Law  Day  creates  a  re- 
newed sxipport  for  this  proposal  and  that 
the  action  on  it  may  be  considered  at 
an  early  date. 

I  believe  that  the  expressions  of  ded- 
ication contained  in  the  proclamations 
of  Law  Day  and  Loyalty  Day  issued  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  to  the  people  of 
my  own  New  York  State  and  the  remarks 
by  the  Oovemor  on  that  occasion,  were 
particularly  appropriate  to  this  occasion, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamations  and  Oovemor  Rockefel- 
ler's remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ou>  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mations and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkord.  as  follows: 

PaOCXJLMATION  BT    OorW.   NkLSOH   ROCKBTKUJ*, 

or  Nrw  York 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  bavt  asked 
me  to  deelgn&te  the  30th  of  Aprtl  m  Loy- 
alty  D«y.     It    U    »    privilege    to   comply. 

For  all  too  m&ny  years  subversive  groups 
preempted  the  1st  of  May  as  an  occasion 
for  ainng  Insidious  propagandn  which 
bordered  upon  treason. 

Appreciation  Is  due  to  the  Vet«rans  of 
]>torelgn  Wars  of  the  Smptre  State  for  shift- 
ing the  emphasis  to  loyalty  to  the  United 
Statee  and  enabling  us  to  renevr  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  tlineless  Ideals  and  aspirations  of 
Americans. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer, 
Oovemor  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  April  SO.  1900.  as  Loyalty  Day 
In  New  York  State  and  I  call  upon  our 
cltlaeiis  to  join  In  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
occasloa. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  larlvy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Albany  this  2  let  day  of  April  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  I960. 

NEX.SON    A.    ROCKIFELLER. 

By  the  Oovemor : 

William  J.  Bon\k, 
Secretary  to  the  Oovemor. 
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PaOCLAMATION  BT    GOV.   NKLSON  ROCKJS^tXER , 

or  Nrw  Yosk 

The  1st  day  of  May  has  become  estab- 
lished In  our  calendar,  by  custom  and  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  as  Law  Day.  This 
Is  a  highly  appropriate  observance  (or  Amer- 
icans. 

The  law  of  the  land  U  made  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. A  respect  for  law  la  Ingrained 
In  ua  as  a  part  of  our  dally  lives.  It  la  an 
essential  complement  to  our  belief  In  free- 
dom The  law  Indeed  Is  the  custodian  of  our 
Ubertlee  and  our  rights. 

Since  Law  Day  this  year  falls  on  Sunday, 
Its  observance  wUl  also  symbolize  our  deep- 
ly cherished  privilege,  freedom  ol  worship. 
It  will  thus  serve  doubly  to  underscore  our 
respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the  individual 
In  relation  both  to  his  fellow  man  and  to  his 
Ood. 

Now.  thereifare.  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Oovemor  at  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  May  1.  1940.  as  Law  Day  In  Mew 
York  State,  and  I  urge  wide  public  coopera- 
tion in  its  observance 


Otven  uzuier  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  ^e  State  at  the  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Albany  this  12th  day  of  April  In  the  year 
at  our  Lord  1940. 

Nelson  A.  RocKxrsLLaa. 

By  the  Governor : 

WiLIJAM  J.  BONAK, 

Secretary  to  tfie  Governor. 

SXCKSFTS    OF    BkMASKS    BT    GOTKRNOB    ROCltX- 

FCLLIK    AT    CxaiatoNHS    IK    Obsbbvancb   or 
Law     DAT,      COUBT    OF      APFBALS      BUUJJINC, 

AtaANT.  NY..  Apan,  29,  1960 
Law  Day  Is  an  occasion  with  deep  mean- 
ing for  all  Americans.  It  Is  a  day  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  rule  of  law  In  American  life, 
a  reminder  that  our  liberties,  our  guarantees 
of  fair  and  equal  treatment,  rest  upon  the 
verities  of  the  law  rather  than  the  arbi- 
trary commands  of  men 

But  Law  Day  Is  something  more  than  this, 
something  even  more  basic.  For  It  Is  a 
testimony  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  body  of  principle  which 
gives  meaning  to  the  belief  in  lndlvldu.il 
worth  underlying  our  whole  political  struc- 
ture. 

This  Nation  was  founded  to  give  expres- 
sion to  an  abiding  faith  in  the  value  of  the 
Individual  human  being  as  a  creature  of 
God.  Its  whole  reason  for  being  grew  out 
of  a  passion  for  Justice  based  upon  this 
spiritual  heritage  And  the  political  frame- 
work created  for  this  Nation  In  the  rule  of 
law  gives  continuing  and  contemporary 
retUlty  to  our  spiritual  heritage  as  It  ful- 
fills this  passion  for  justice,  as  it  serves  our 
belief  In  the  worth  of  the  individual 

Thus,  as  we  foster  Increased  respect  for 
the  law.  we  honor  our  religious  heritagr. 
build  the  moral  strength  of  our  Nation  and 
enrich  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

As  this  day  reminds  us  of  the  moral  basis 
of  the  rule  of  law.  it  also  serves  to  remind 
us  that  our  individual  rlghU  and  freedoms 
under  law  Involve  Individual  obllgatl  inn 
Nat  the  least  of  these  obligations  Is  thst  of 
law  observance.  For  as  all  men  stand  equal 
before  the  government  of  law  In  this  Na- 
tlcm,  so  too.  do  they  stand  equal  In  their 
duty  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law  by  respect- 
ing and  cherishing  It. 

There  Is  something  Infinitely  precious 
about  this  rule  of  law  that  we  here  acclaim. 
For  It  reaches  to  the  very  roots  of  our  con- 
vlotion  that  every  person  Is  equal  before 
Ood  to  every  other  person,  that  aU  men  are 
brothers,  that  Justice  is  the  God-given  right 
of  all  free  men,  and  that  freedom  Itself  lives 
aqd  grows  only  within  a  framework  of 
morally  valid  law. 

Let  us,  then,  honor  this  occasion  of  Law 
Day  with  a  new  resolve  for  individual  rr- 
dadicatlon  to  our  spiritual  heritage  and  the 
rule  of  law  which  gives  this  heritage  living 
reaUty  In  our  own  Uvea. 

Let  us  as  citizens  of  a  free  land  strengthen 
freedom,  elevate  human  dignity  and  give 
new  hope  to  all  men  and  women  everywhere 
by  our  constant  striving  for  perfection  of 
the  rule  of  law. 

For  thus  shall  we  bring  closer  to  reallan- 
tion  that  day  when  the  value  of  every  Indl- 
vKliial  In  the  world  shall  be  respected  and 
guarded  by  the  laws  of  men.  serving  the 
laiws  of  God. 


ANNIVERSARY  C**  POLISH  CONSTI- 
TUTION DAY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row. May  3.  marks  the  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day.  In  our  coun- 
try and  around  the  world,  tribute  is  tra- 
ditionally paid  to  the  people  of  Poland, 
and  those  of  Polish  descent,  for  the 
heroic  fight  which  these  outstanding 
j?eople  have  made  for  freedom. 


This  year,  1960.  also  marks  events  in 
recognition  of  two  great  sons  of  Poland: 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  Polish  artist,  humanitarian  and 
statesman.  Ignace  Paderewski;  as  well  as 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
foremost  Polish  composer.  Frederic 
Chopin,  whose  music  has  contributed  so 
much  to  enriching  the  cultural  life  not 
only  of  Poland  but  al.so  of  the  world. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
by  deceptive  tactics  have  Rained  control 
of  the  reins  of  Government  of  Poland,  as 
well  as  other  coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  flame  of  liberty  has  been  kept  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  many  freedom-lovinc 
people. 

The  1960's — as  rarely  before  in  his- 
tory—will be  an  ape  of  political  and  in- 
tellectual ferment  as  well  as  a  time  of 
unprecedented  efforts  to  Influence  the 
minds  of  people,  particularly  in  their 
adoption  of  political-economic  systems 

As  we  well  know,  the  major  contest 
rages  between  freedom  and  communi.sm. 
As  we  face  the  Communist  challenKes  to 
freedom— indeed,  to  our  survival— the 
symbol  of  unrelenting  dedication  to  free- 
dom which  liberty -loving  Polish  patriots 
have  demonstrated  will  stand  ai^  symbols 
for  freedom  fighters  during  the  continued 
East-West  competition  in  tlie  years 
ahead.  

LOYALTY  DAY 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  the 
virtue  of  patriotism  Is  timeless  in  its  «lB- 
nlflcance.  yet  it  is  well  that  we  have  seen 
flt  to  enshrine  it  annually  In  our  hearts 
by  the  observance  of  May  1  as  Ixjyalty 
Day. 

In  the  face  of  present  menacing  chal- 
lenges to  our  freedom,  and  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
was  founded  and  has  endured,  Loyalty 
Day  stands  as  a  symbol  to  all  Americans 
of  that  they  have  fought  for  in  the 
past,  what  they  must  continue  to  fight 
for  in  the  future.  Indeed,  it  is  eminent- 
ly fitting  that  we  should  remind  ourselves 
from  time  to  time  of  the  precious  gift  of 
liberty  that  we  posse.ss,  and  of  the  need 
for  vigilance  In  preserving  that  liberty 
against  those  who  would  steal  it  from  us. 

Loyalty  Day  provided  a  timely  oppor- 
tunity not  merely  to  reaffirm  our  love  of 
country  but  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  guarding  of  our  great  heritage,  and 
of  strengthening  the  resolve  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  for  which  so  many 
Americans  in  the  past  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  loyalty 
is  more  than  the  waving  of  flags  and  the 
playing  of  anthems.  It  is.  above  all.  the 
sacred  responsibility  of  freemen.  It  is 
the  personal  commitment  of  one's  self  to 
the  preservation  of  a  kind  of  government 
responsive  to  the  deep-felt  needs  of  the 
human  spirit.  That  is  the  Government 
our  forefathers  have  handed  down  to  us 
That  is  the  Government  which  remains 
our  sacred  trust  for  as  long  as  we  live. 


AID  TO  AUTHORITARIAN  REGIMES 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  late  Fri- 
day afternoon  I  addressed  the  Senate 
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on  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  giv- 
ing of  U.S.  aid  to  dictatorships  and  au- 
thoritarian regimes, 

U.S,  identification  with  authoritarian 
'egimes  has  long  been  a  matter  of  con- 
<;em  to  me.  Early  this  year,  in  an  ad- 
jress  before  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Training  in  Chi- 
i:ago,  I  stated: 

In  country  after  country,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  promote  stability  on  a  6hort- 
range  basis.  The  process  often  followed 
las  been  that  of  establishing  :;nd  support- 
:,ng  governments  whose  policies  In  the  long 
:'un  may  do  us  barm.  A  virtual  dlctator- 
:jhlp  In  South  Korea  has  been  malRV.ilued 
n  power  with  the  assistance  of  our  foreign 
aid  pr  igrams. 

I  hope  President  Eisenhower  will  soon 
recognize  this  problem,  not  only  as  it  af- 
_'ects  our  relations  with  the  nations  and 
:3eoples  of  Latin  America,  but  through- 
jut  the  world.  I  shall  surely  call  this 
l)roblem  to  the  attention  of  the  next 
Piesident  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
le  may  be. 

Fortunately,  a  con-ectlon  has  been 
made  in  South  Korea.  I  am  not  advised 
us  to  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
t  rnment  participated  in  that  correction, 
l)ut  I  believe  the  result  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

We  have  followed  the  apparently  easy 
load  of  temporary  stability.  We  have 
extended  the  warm  embrace,  and  put 
on  the  foreign  aid  payroll.  Just  about  any 
dictator,  would-be  dictator,  or  authori- 
tarian regime  which  appeared  vulllng  to 
light  communism.  We  have  wiUlngly 
closed  our  eyes  to  the  methods  used  and 
to  the  fact  that  genuinely  liberal  move- 
ments were  often  being  suppressed  with 
lis  much.  If  not  more,  enthusiasm  and 
\lgor  than  were  local  Communist  and  fel- 
low-traveling groups. 

There  Is  one  solid  action  which  can  be 
Initiated  immediately,  and  carried 
through  eventually,  which  will  bear  the 
Iruit  of  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the 
M^orld.  That  action.  Mr.  President.  Is 
« imply  and  bluntly,  to  correct  the  rela- 
tionships which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  bears  to  various  dictator- 
ihips  or  authoritarian  governments. 

The  specific  actions  to  be  taken  in  any 
riven  instance,  of  course,  require  thought 
and  common  sense.  But,  first  of  all,  we 
must  acknowledge  and  understand  the 
l)roblem  and  decide  on  the  principle  we 
iire  to  follow — Indeed,  recognize  and  un- 
derstand the  problem,  and  decide  that 
ne  will  proceed  on  principle,  a  principle 
that  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  heart  and 
( on.«5Ciousne8s  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  future  can  only  be  secure  in  a 
democratic  world.  We  can  no  more  live 
it  peace  In  a  world  of  dictatorships  of 
the  right  than  we  can  in  a  world  domi- 
Tiated  by  dictatorship  of  the  left. 

Especially  in  the  administration  of 
cur  foreign-£dd  programs  must  we  use 
extreme  care  to  see  that  our  aid  benefits 
the  pet^le  of  the  world  rather  than  re- 
rressive  regimes. 

Where  It  Is  necessary  to  deal  with  au- 
thoritarian governments — and  I  recog- 
rize  that  there  are  extreme  Instances 
v^hen  It  seems  necessary  temporarily  to 
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do  so — let  us  do  so  at  arms  length.  Let 
us  reserve  the  warm  handclasp  and  en- 
thusiastic support  for  governments  com- 
patible with  the  principles  of  freedom. 

Unless  we  recognize  this  problem  and 
deal  intelligently  with  it,  our  moral 
leadership  among  our  allies,  and  in  the 
world  at  large,  will  come  to  .serious  ques- 
tion and  challenge.  Without  moral 
leadership,  the  Western  alliance  will 
surely  fall.  Material  force  and  power, 
no  matter  how  great,  will  then  avail  us 
little. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska, 

The  ACfING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Tennessee  re- 
quests 3  additional  minutes.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr   GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  very  highly  for  his  very 
pertinent  comments.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, how  he  is  going  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults he  hopes  for,  because  there  has 
been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  show  any  differentiation 
in  lt!>  attitude  toward  dictatorships  and 
democratically  inclined  reBlmea;  in  fact, 
It  has  seemed  to  favor  dictatorships. 

All  over  the  world  we  have  seen  and 
sec  the  administration  coddling  dicta- 
tors, with  the  tragic  result  that  we  have 
observed  at  several  points  In  the  world. 
Fortunately,  in  South  Korea  the  people 
of  that  country  are  grateful  to  us  for 
the  intercession  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, but  thej-  make  the  comment  that 
it  should  have  come  much  earlier  than 
it  did.    I  agree  with  that  view. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  any  suggestion  to  make 
or  how  his  very  sound  ideas  can  be  made 
to  penetrate  the  administration's  policy. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr,  President,  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  our 
Constitution,  can  lead  our  country  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  The  Senate  has 
a  limited  constitutional  responsibility 
with  the  President  in  this  field,  but  Its 
power  of  initiation  is  limited,  essentially, 
to  advice  and  information.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  I  feel  capable  of  doing  so  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  undertaken  to  advise 
the  administration  of  the  existence  of  a 
problem  and  have  volunteered  whatever 
ideas  I  may  have  had  for  its  possible 
solution.  It  is  in  the  course  of  this  func- 
tion suid  procedure  that  I  have  spoken 
today. 

Mr,  GRUENING,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  situation  has  changed  in 
recent  years  since  the  policy  which  the 
Senator  refers  to  has  existed.  The  11ml- 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  merely  advising  has  been 
changed  by  the  use  of  the  dollar  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  That  situ- 
ation did  not  exist  prior  to  a  decade  ago. 
We  are  now  sp>ending  |4Mi  billion  as  an 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  These 
are    American    taxpayers'    dollars.      It 


seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Congress  and 
particularly  in  the  Senate  therefore  have 
the  responsibility  to  make  ourselves 
much  more  effective  than  we  have  been 
before,  and  to  do  more  than  just  advise. 
We  have,  I  feel,  the  responsibility  as  well 
as  the  constitutional  authority  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  GORE,  The  able  Senator  has 
made  a  very  pertinent  comment,  because 
through  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the 
limitations  and  conditions  which  Con- 
gress can  attach  to  appropriations  and 
authorizations  the  Congress  can  make 
its  influence  felt.  Though  some  initia- 
tive can  thus  be  taken,  such  as  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, a  limitation  on  funds  is  essentially 
negative  in  nature.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  enacted  by 
Congress  is  exclusively  an  executive 
function. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  advisedly 
do  so,  I  should  like  to  Implement  the  ap- 
plication to  traditional  American  prin- 
ciples to  this  problem.  Certainly  our 
actions  should  comport  with  our  basic 
principles. 


Mr. 


DEFENSE  PHYSIOLOGY 
SALTON8TALL.     Mr.  President. 


yesterday  there  appeared  a  very  impor- 
tant article  in  the  Washington  Post,  It 
is  entitled  "Uncle  Sam  Still  Has  the 
Muscle,"  It  contaitvs  statements  with 
which  I  certainly  agree,  and  It  Is  worthy 
of  being  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  1900] 

Detensi  Phtbioloot — Uncli  Sam  Btou.  Has 

THI  Muscix 

(By  Roecoe  Dnimmond ) 

The  administration  has  expounded  Its  de- 
fense program  so  badly  and  Its  critics  hsve 
attacked  It  so  persistently  that  many  Ameri- 
cans may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Is  perilously  vulnerable. 

We  aren't — unless  an  enemy  wants  to  take 
massive  destruction  in  reply. 

An  earlier  column  pointed  out  that  while 
It  may  be  militarily  sound  for  the  Soviets 
to  rely  primarily  on  the  intercontinental 
nUsslle  because  they  have  no  oversea  bases. 
it  Is  mUltarUy  sound  for  the  United  States 
at  this  stage  to  rely  prlmarUy  on  the  manned 
bomber.  One  reason  Is  that  we  do  have 
overseas  bases  from  which  bombers  and  In- 
termediate missiles  can  be  used. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  we  couldn't  or 
shouldn't  strengthen  our  military  posture. 
My  own  conviction  Is  that  our  greatest  dan- 
ger Is  from  limited,  nonnuclear  aggression 
and  that  our  greatest  weakness  Is  In  oiu-  lack 
of  limited  war.  nonnuclear  capabUlty. 

But  what  I  want  to  report  In  this  column 
is  that,  as  far  as  all-out  war  Is  concerned, 
there  is  no  deterrent  gap  In  American  mili- 
tary strength  today.  If  we  keep  It  that  way, 
we're  all  right. 

Here  Is  a  rounded  picture  of  what  the  ex- 
perts call  the  "mix"  of  our  deterrent  power, 
and,  without  relying  on  any  classified  infor- 
mation, I  am  putting  the  facts  Just  as  con- 
cretely as  possible  since  generalities  wiU  not 
convince  anybody  and  certainly  not  deter  the 
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Soviets.    Tbe  strategic  striking  forces  of  the 
United  Statea  are  these: 

liore  than  2,000  long-range  sti-ateglc 
bombers — greatly  outnumbering  SovI«t  air- 
craft of  comparable  capability.  This  force  Is 
highly  trained,  completely  equlppe<l  and 
ready,  and  maintained  In  varying  stages  ct 
■Sert.  including  a  large  number  on  ir>-mln- 
ute  ground  alert  and  a  small  number  actually 
airborne  at  all  times.  Each  of  these  bombers 
can  deliver  the  destructive  potential  of  sev- 
eral ICBM's. 

Two  wings  of  tactical  bombers,  each  with 
nuclear  capability,  deployed  on  many  bases 
strategically  located  in  advanced  positions 
around  the  world. 

Fourteen  aircraft  carriers,  several  of  which 
are  deployed  about  the  periphery  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Prom  these  floating  air  bases, 
which  are  virtually  Invulnerable  to  ballistic 
mlaBlle  attack  because  of  their  shifting  posi- 
tions, nuclear  strikes  can  be  made  Into  al- 
most any  area  of  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
aircraft  in  these  carriers  alone  outnumber 
the  heavy  bombers  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  operational  IC7BM  squadron  equipped 
with  Snark,  a  5,500-mile,  air-breathing  mis- 
sile with  a  very  large  warhead. 

Two  cruisers  and  five  submarines  equipped 
with  the  Regulus  I.  surface-to-surface 
weapon. 

Four  operational  squadrons  equlpp«-d  with 
a  mix  of  Matador  and  Mace  missiles,  any  one 
of  which  exceeds  the  total  explosive  power 
expended  against  all  Axis  military  targets  In 
Europe  during  World  War  n. 

Sixty  intermediate-range  ballistic-  mis- 
siles— the  Thor — in  the  hands  of  the  Allied 
forces  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  of  this,  it  seems  to  me.  spells  superiority 
over  Soviet  striking  power  today  Tliey  are 
producing  more  long-range  missiles  than  the 
United  States.  But  our  superior  strength  in 
manned  bombers  and  intermediate  missiles 
gives  Ufl  time  to  perfect  improved  .second- 
generation  missiles  before  going  into  full 
production. 


SECRETARY  GATES  AND  THE  .JOINT 
CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled  'Gates 
Takes  Decisive  Role  in  Joint  Chiefs' 
Deadlocks." 

It  is  an  effort  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
civilian  leadership  and  to  get  action  in 
connection  with  many  important  prob- 
lems where  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
been  in  disagreement.  It  shows  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
the  Defense  Department  Unification  Act 
as  it  was  passed  by  Congress.  I  think 
it  is  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gati»  T.^kes  Decisive  Role  in  Joint  Chiefs' 

De.mjlocks 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Washington.  April  30 — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  S.  Gates  has  galvanized  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  Government  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  making  dt-cislons. 
Last  December,  Mr  Gates  announced  that  he 
would  Join  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  whenever  matters  on  which  they  dis- 
agreed were  under  discussion. 

This  simple  practice,  since  broadened  to 
bring  the  clvUian  Secretary  into  the  military 
decisionmaking  process,  has  brokeia  quite 
a  few  of  the  minor  logjams  that  obsUucted 
the  actions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


In  time,  it  may  lead  to  solutions  of  some 
of  tlje  major  disagreements  in  the  Defense 
IDepartment. 

Se<lretaries  of  Defense  prior  to  Mr.  Gates 
had  the  right  to  meet  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
and  the  authority  to  make  decisions  about 
matters  on  which  the  Chiefs  did  not  agree. 

But  none  of  them  ever  met  regularly  with 
the  Jblnt  Chiefs  and  few  of  them  exercised — 
except  on  minor  matters — the  power  of  de- 
cisioa  that  was  theirs. 

Since  his  December  directive,  Mr.  Gates' 
meetings  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  become 
periodic  Instead  of  intermittent.  Each 
Monday  at  2  p.m.  he  attends  a  meeting 
whether  or  not  a  so-called  split  paper,  or  dis- 
agreament,  Is  under  discussion.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  weekly  meeting  he  has  at- 
tended other  sessions. 

Mr.  Gates  has  already  had  10  meetings 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  since  December  and 
the  fi-equency  of  the  meetings  will  be  stepped 
up  between  now  and  summer  as  problems 
that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  defense 
policies  are  considered. 

Thq-ee  of  the  10  meetings  were  more  or 
less  get-together  meetings  and  general  dis- 
cussions. These  were  felt  to  be  necessary 
so  that  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  would 
not  inhibit  the  free  discussions  of  the  mili- 
tary Chiefs  of  the  individual  services  and 
their  military  Chairman,  Oen  Nathan  J. 
Twining. 

TWO  of  the  meetings  were  devoted  to  brief- 
ings or  presentations  of  major  new  problems 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Chiefs. 

At  four  of  the  meetings  decisions  were 
made  prior  to  adjournment.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  a  command  prob- 
lem at  the  10th  meeting.  Mr.  Gates  gave  a 
decision  within  1  week  as  promised 

The  latter  decision  concerned  the  long- 
mooted  question  of  a  planning  and  com- 
mand organization  for  the  Middle  East.  It 
had  been  under  Intermittent  discussion  for 
several  montlis  and  upon  its  solution  de- 
pended about  a  score  of  lesser  decisions. 

Smn»  RETAINED 

MJ.  Gates'  decision,  in  essence,  retained 
the  present  high  command  and  London 
headquarters,  with  Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith 
wearing  two  hats  as  Commander  in  Chief 
US.  Naval  Forces.  Europe,  and  also  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  eastern  Atlantic  and  Med- 
itemanean. 

The  former  is  a  naval  command  and  is 
a  so-called  specified  command,  answerable 
to  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

TTje  staffs  of  the  two  commands  will  be 
separated,  and  a  Joint  staff,  headed  by  a 
deputy  commander,  will  be  established  for 
the  eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
command. 

The  deputy  will  be  either  an  Army  or 
Air  Force  officer,  with  the  position  rotated 
between  the  two  services.  He  will  be  re- 
spoaalble  primarily  for  planning  for  the 
Middle  East,  but  the  staff  presumably  will 
become  an  operational  one  In  time  of  emer- 
gency 

QrESTION     or    RANK 

Details  of  the  organization  still  have  not 
beea  worked  out;  the  rank  of  the  deputy 
comtnander.  for  instance,  is  still  undeter- 
mined. The  Army  advocates  a  three-star 
poeltion;    the  Navy   thinlcs  two  Is  adequate. 

Another  of  Mr.  Gates'  decisions.  In  which 
he  was  Joined  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  S  Douglas,  overruled  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Il;  directed  that  a  total  of  three  British 
and  Canadian  military  students  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  National  War  College  next  year 
wltli    American    officers    and   civilians. 

He  also  decided  another  split  paper.  In 
which  the  Navy  was  in  opposition,  and 
ordered  that  US  naval  missions  assigned  to 
Latin  American  countries  be  grouped  for 
.supervision  and  policy  direction  under  Lt. 
Gea    Rldgely  Gaither.   Commander  In  Chief 


Caribbean,  with  headquarters  in  Panama. 
He  was  already  rejponsible  for  Army  and 
Air  Force  missions. 

NEW    AGElfCT     WCCHED 

Mr.  Gates  is  also  about  to  sign  a  directive 
that  will  group  all  of  the  armed  services  long- 
line,  or  long-range,  communications  systems 
under  one  new  agency  responsible  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  The  agency  will  be  headed  by 
a  director  appointed  from  one  of  the  services 

Mr.  Gates  has  also  participated  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  in  discussions  that  contribute 
to  decisions  on  speeding  up  the  Atlas  and 
Polaris  missile  programs;  to  the  cutback  of 
the  Bomarc  long-range  Interceptor  missile 
program  and  the  SAGE  radar  warning  pro- 
gram, and  to  various  detailed  but  tentative 
conclusions  concerning  problems  of  nuclear 
test  cessation  and  arnis  limitations. 

All  these  were  relatively  minor  problems — 
difficult  though  they  were — compared  to 
what  now  faces  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  with  Mr.  Gates  in  at- 
tendance at  least  once  a  week,  have  t>een 
meeting  5  days  a  week  for  the  last  2  weeks 

Next  week,  they  tackle  the  thorny  prob- 
lem of  the  Nation's  unified  command  plan 

ROTATION    rAVOKXD 

This  may  produce  some  prolonged  and  dif- 
ficult discussions.  Some  officers  In  the  Air 
Force  and  Army,  for  instance,  would  like  to 
see  the  unified  overall  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Commands  rotated  periodically  among  the 
three  services  The  Navy,  which  has  held 
them  smce  their  Inception,  does  not  view  this 
suggestion  with  any  enthusiasm. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  summit  confer- 
ence In  May,  the  Secretary  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  will  start  wrestling  with  the  toughest 
of  all  the  Pentagon  problems — the  problem  of 
targeting  and  all  It  Implies 

This  discussion  deals  with  the  Nation's 
strategic  concepts.  Its  military  doctrine.  Its 
weapons  systems,  and  Its  military  command 
organization  It  will  go  to  the  heart  of  de- 
fense policy 

Optimists  hope  that  these  meetings  may  be 
concluded  within  a  month  to  6  weeks,  but 
other  ot>servers  think  the  scope  and  \mpoT- 
tance  of  the  subjects  will  necessitate  a  far 
more  lengthy  series  of  meetings. 

This  problem  will  center  on  our  present 
procedure  for  identifying  and  assigning  to 
various  commands  and  services  targets  that 
would  be  objectives  of  our  nuclear  strike 
forces  In  case  of  all-out  war 

A  targeting  committee  under  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  now  list  such  targets  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  approve  target  assignments  to 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  Navy's  car- 
riers, to  unified  commands  overseas,  and  to 
all  other  units  that  might  have  under  their 
command  weapons  systems  capable  of  deliv- 
ering nuclear  strikes 

The  targets  selected  and  their  assignment 
to  various  weapons  systems  and  to  the  Indi- 
vidual commands  almost  automatically  de- 
termine the  Nation  s  strategic  concept  and 
the  kind  of  military  force  maintained 

Tlie  Air  Force,  for  Instance,  has  long  main- 
tained that  the  Nation  must  have  a  'pre- 
emptive war'  capability:  that  Is,  we  must  be 
able  to  strike,  when  danger  of  an  enemy 
attack  Is  apparent,  at  enemy  missile  sites 
and  alrbases  In  order  to  blunt  the  lm|>end- 
Ing  enemy  attack. 

The  Air  Force  also  maintains  that  we  must 
have  the  capability  not  only  of  deterring  the 
outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war.  but  of  winning 
It,  If  it  occurs. 

The  Army  and  Navy  believe  that  in  the  age 
of  missile  submarines  and  hidden  liases  It 
will  be  lmp<5S6lble  to  wage  a  "preemptive 
war  '  and  that  no  nuclear  war  can  really  be 
won. 

This  concept,  they  bold,  leads  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  targets;  the  more  air 
and  missile  bases  the  enemy  builds,  the  more 
we  must  build 
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This  concept  has  already  resulted,  it  is 
1  eld.  in  a  so-called  overkill  capability; 
that  is.  we  have  far  more  than  enough  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  to  destroy  the  enemy 
I  lany  times  over. 

Cities  and  industrial  and  political  centers 
\'ould  be  the  ms}or  targets  under  the  Army- 
Navy  doctrine  of   so-called    finite   deterrent. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  KOREA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that  I  could  view  with  the  same  degree 
( f  confidence  the  assertion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  QoRil 
i  bout  what  our  course  of  action  should 
have  been  in  Korea  at  an  earlier  date 

I  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  Sj-ng- 
r  lan  Rhee  was  the  man  who  led  the  Ko- 
rean people  In  a  most  vigorous  and  val- 
iint  resistance  against  the  march  of 
communism  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
t^at  communism  could  not  be  stopped. 

It  was  Syngman  Rhee  whose  untiring 
i.nd  valiant  view  and  belief  in  the  fact 
that  communism  should  be  stopped 
nade  the  fight.  It  was  Syngman  Rhee 
vho.  together  with  President  Truman, 
resolved  that  there  would  be  no  jrielding 
ii  Korea. 

I  am  not  one  who  at  this  time  will 
suddenly  label  that  man  as  an  enemy  of 
cemocracy  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  what  is  happening  in  South 
Blorea  may  be  setting  the  groundwork 
for  an  invasion  of  that  land  by  the 
N'orth  Koreans  and  the  Communists.  I 
cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  fact 
triat  Immediately  following  the  develop- 
rients  in  South  Korea,  a  revolt  should 
break  out  In  Turkey.  Nowhere  In  the 
vorld  are  there  any  nations  which  have 
given  greater  comfort  and  greater  avail- 
able support  to  our  cause  than  South 
Horea  and  Turkey. 

Conditions  in  Turkey  are  not  good  to- 
day. Ten  thousand  boys  aged  17  to  18 
a  re  on  the  march.  Anyone  who  has  read 
cf  the  tactics  and  the  operations  of  the 
Communists  cannot  conclude  they  have 
teen  completely  absent  in  South  Korea 
and  in  Tiirkey. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  was  a  march 
of  10,000  boys  in  New  York  tomorrow. 
Should  the  suppression  of  that  march 
be  labeled  immediately  as  dictatorship? 
I'  it  happens.  It  will  be  partly  through 
tie  propagandizing,  the  propagation, 
and  the  actions  of  Communists  who  are 
operating  hiddenly  and  without  coming 
t )  the  surface. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    In  just  a  moment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
fore.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  used 
all  his  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
more  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hearsjione.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
i.'.  recognized  for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  matter  of 
ettending  foreign  aid.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  for  3  years  and 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  2  years.  Time 
aid  again  I  have  heard  the  argument 
niade  that  the  United  States  should  not 
interfere  with  the  domestic  operations 


of  the  various  governments  of  the  world; 
that  we  should  not  tie  strings  to  the 
granting  of  foreign  mid.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a  poUcy  which  Is  good  CHie 
day  can  overnight  become  so  abysmally 
bad. 

I  do  not  want  to  aid  dictators.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  when  Castro  took 
charge  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  the 
argument  was  made  that  the  United 
States  should  stay  out  of  the  affair,  that 
it  was  a  revolt  of  the  people,  that  we 
should  let  Castro  run  it.    We  stayed  out. 

While  I  subscribe  basically  to  the 
prmciples  enunciated  by  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  IMr.  Gork],  the  evi- 
dence is  not  so  clear  as  to  Justify  the 
people  of  the  United  States  resting  se- 
cure in  the  belief  that  the  millennium 
has  come  in  Korea  and  In  Turkey  by  the 
removal  of  Syngman  Rhee,  and  the  up- 
rising that  is  now  in  progress  against 
Adnan  Menderes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

CONFERENCE  ON  AFRICAN 
RESOURCES 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  Con- 
ference on  African  Resources  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  September.  This  project  Is 
jointly  sponsored  by  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  African  Fair,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
coriK)  ration. 

The  conference  is  planned  to  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  an  economic  forum 
which  would  clearly  demonstrate  to  the 
peoples  of  Africa  the  active  interest  of 
American  business,  education,  and  the 
professions.  The  governments  of  var- 
ious African  states  and  territories  have 
already  made  evident  their  strong  sup- 
port for  this  project. 

A  number  of  corporations  and  banks 
have  Indicated  their  support  for  the 
project.  The  interests  of  these  business 
institutions  had  originally  been  stimu- 
lated by  their  support  of  the  African 
Pair,  which  is  to  be  a  vehicle  through 
which  the  African  nations  of  the  sub- 
Sahara  will  be  able  to  present  their  arts, 
crafts,  culture,  and  resources  to  the 
Americaji  public. 

Last  Friday.  April  29.  the  Ne^^•  York 
Times  reported  that  some  of  the  cor- 
porations had  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
ference scheduled  for  next  September. 
The  Times  went  on  to  say : 

Speculation  In  some  quarters  aas  that  the 
tJnlon  of  South  Africa,  which  has  60  per- 
cent of  American  Investments  in  Africa,  had 
brought  presstire  to  bear  on  the  investors 
to  shun  the  conference  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  rising  nations  of  Negro  Africa. 

If.  as  the  Times  has  reported,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  has  exercised 
such  influence  and  caused  reputable 
corporations  to  reconsider  their  sup- 
port of  this  worthy  project,  it  is  to  be 
deplored,  because,  as  goverrmient  and 
economic  experts,  including  the  National 
Planning  Association,  have  said,  this  is 
the  best  organized  effort  to  date  in  the 
important  area  of  economic  relations 
with  this  vital  group  of  naiions. 

The  need  for  American  business  to  aid 
in  the  industrial  and  economic  devekH)- 


ment  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  is  nonpolltl- 
cal.  and  I  hope  it  will  rwnain  so.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  free  enterprise  to  help 
these  countries  achieve  economic  and  in- 
dustrial independence.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  eSaris  to  subvert  these 
legitimate  aims  constitute  a  step  back- 
ward in  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  aid  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  Bsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  on  the  Con- 
ference on  African  Resources  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  or  CoNrasBNCK  on  Afmcan 
Resottbcks 

The  Conference  on  African  Resources,  to 
be  held  st  New  Tork  ITnlverslty,  September 
19.  20  and  21.  I960,  is  being  sponsored  Joint- 
ly by  the  university  and  African  Fair.  Inc. 
Its  aim  is  to  tiring  together  representatives 
of  American  industry  and  oonunerce  on  the 
one  hand  and  spokesmen  for  the  nations  of 
Africa  on  the  other  so  that  there  can  be  a 
frank,  oomprehenslve.  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial exchange  of  Information.  To  help  guide 
the  discussions  and  maintain  tne  flow  of  In- 
formation a  number  of  recognized  experts  on 
Afnca,  some  drawn  from  the  academic  field. 
will  also  be  invited  to  the  conference. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  conference  will 
be  on  the  Independent  future  of  Africa  and 
not  on  its  past;  reference  to  oontroversial 
political  issues  will  be  avoided  and  it  wUl  be 
made  clear  that  what  is  envisaged  is  a  two- 
way  traffic  designed  to  increase  the  volume 
and  variety  of  trade  rather  than  ttmi  existing 
trade  Into  new  channels.  That  extent  to 
which  other  outside  countries  are  active  in 
African  commerce  and  industry  will,  of 
course,  be  studied,  but  not  in  a  context  of 
rivalry.  Blmllarly,  no  time  can  be  spared  for 
discourses  on  African  history  or  on  the  con- 
stitutional Btatiu  of  the  various  territories. 

Substantial  support  has  been  received 
from  the  governments  of  the  African  states 
and  territories.  Ambassadors  and  other  high 
level  representatives  of  most  African  sub- 
Sahara  countries  attended  a  dinner  given  by 
former  Governor  Harriman  on  January  22. 
They  pledged  their  complete  support. 

The  conference  wUl  differ  from  most  of 
the  recent  academic  gatherings  at  which 
Africa  has  been  the  dominant  theme  in  that 
the  emphasis  will  be  not  on  formal  addresses 
but  on  panel  discussions.  Plenary  session 
wUl  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  most  of 
the  time  will  l>e  spent  In  relatively  small 
groups,  each  presided  over  by  an  expert  who 
will  be  able  to  call  on  the  assistance  of  a 
niimt)€r  of  African  representatives.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  many  questions  which 
arise  will  be  the  subject  of  further  conversa- 
tion on  social  occasions  outside  conference 
hours. 

Since  many  of  the  corpwratlon  executives 
attending  the  conference  »-lll  be  interested, 
not  In  the  whole  of  Africa,  but  in  some 
limited  area,  it  has  been  decided  to  divide  the 
continent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  conference 
agenda,   into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Western  Africa.  Including  the  Republics 
of  former  French  West  Africa.,  Guinea.  Li- 
beria. Ghana.  Togoland.  Nigeria.  Sierra 
Leone,  Gambia,  and  Portuguese  Guinea. 

2.  Middle  Africa.  Including  the  Republics 
of  former  French  Equatorial  Africa:  the 
Cameroon,  the  Belgian  Congo.  Ruanda  Urun- 
dl  and  Spanish  Guinea. 

3.  Eastern  Africa,  including  the  Sudan, 
Ethiopia.  Somalia,  BrltUh  Somaliland, 
French  Somaliland,  Kenya.  Uganda,  Tangan- 
yllca,  and  Zanzibar. 

4.  Southern  Africa,  including  Angola, 
Mozambique,  the  Federation  ot  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  the  Union  of  South  ^Xrlca.  the 
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British  High  CommlMlon  terrltorie*.  South 
Weat  Africa  and  Malagasy  RepubUc. 

The  dealgnatlona  of  the  four  sectlona  hate 
been  chown  to  avoid  any  confualon  with 
phrases  normally  used  in  political  writings 
about  Africa. 

The  subject  matter  to  be  dealt  with  under 
these  four  separate  geographical  heads  baa 
been  divided  Into  Investment,  trade,  and  cul- 
tures. A  roxigh  outline  of  topics  which  will 
be  covered  Is  given  below: 

IKVISTMENT 

Government  policies  and  legislation  affect- 
ing investment;  commercial  and  banking 
practices;  government  and  private  develop- 
ment plans;  extent  and  success  of  foreign 
Investment;  government  projects  seeking 
private  investment;  price  and  marketing  con- 
trols; management  and  labor  relations;  trade 
unionism;  personnel  asid.  distribution  re- 
sources; power,  transport,  and  communica- 
tions; Internship  and  training;  urban  devel- 
opment; cooperatives. 

TXADK 

Imports  and  exports,  present  status;  real 
exports  for  expansion  and  potential  ex- 
parta.  for  pioneer  development;  appraisal: 
of  Import  needs;  government  controls  and 
policies;  convertibility;  licensing  trading 
partners;  barter  arrangements  with  foreign 
countries;  Influence  of  regional  and  Inter- 
national trade  agencies;  retail  distribution 
and  domestic  marketing;    credit  facilities. 

CTTLTCrKES 

Demographic  cultural  picture;  technology 
and  science  (nutrition,  health,  etc.);  edu- 
cational systems  (language,  nrmiber  of 
schools,  university  graduates  literacy.  Intern- 
ship, religious  scruples ) ;  press,  radio,  pub- 
lications; tribal  Institutions  and  local  gov- 
ernment;  urbanization. 

The  detailed  program  for  the  conference 
will  be  so  devised  as  to  make  It  possible  for 
each  participant  either  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  one  of  the  four  geographical  areas 
or  to  attend  panel  discussions  covering  more 
than  one  area.  The  agenda  will  be  amended. 
If  necessary,  In  the  light  of  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  the  corporations  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  African  governments  on  the  other. 

It  Is  hoped  that  one  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  the  organization  ol  an  Afri- 
can Pralr  which  will  tour  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  awak- 
ening Interest  In  the  resources  and  needs  of 
Africa  and  the  opportunities  for  trade  and 
Investment  presented  by  this  potentially 
rich  and  rapidly  developing  continent.  The 
success  of  the  fair  could,  In  Its  turn,  result 
in  the  establUhment  of  an  African-American 
chamber  of  commerce  through  which  the 
exchange  of  Information  set  in  motion  by 
the  conference  would  be  continued  on  a 
permanent  bMls. 

AxTMtrx  H.  Lrwis, 
Executive  Director. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  a  report 
by  a  Public  Health  Service  scientist  Il- 
lustrates once  again  the  urgent  need 
for  Federal  leadership  in  combating  the 
problems  of  air  pollution.  For  some 
time,  we  have  known  that  air  pollution 
causes  or  aggravates  dangerous  chronic 
ailments,  and  causes  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  damage  per  year  as 
well.  This  week,  however,  a  scientist 
from  the  Robert  A.  Taf t  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering Center  in  Cincinnati  revealed 
that  a  substance — benzpyrene — which  is 
suspected  as  a  cause  of  cancer  has  been 
found  in  the  air  of  all  103  cities  included 
in  a  national  sample. 

Public  Health  Service  scientists  are 
not  sure  why  concentrations  of  this  sub- 


stance vary  considerably  from  city  to 
city  and  from  region  to  region.  They 
are  not  certain  whether  the  efficiency 
of  burning  fuels  In  industrial  processes 
has  anything  to  do  with  concentrations 
of  thi*  harmful  element.  Nor  do  they 
know  exactly  what  to  do  about  the 
problem.  What  is  obvious  is  that  in- 
creased research  activities  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  are  called 
for  if  the  health  of  all  persons  who 
live  in  urban  and  industrial  areas  is  to 
be  adequately  safeguarded. 

The  problem  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  my  own  Commonwealth,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  its  heavy  urban  and  in- 
dustrial areas.  I  might  point  out  that 
Altooaa,  Pa.,  holds  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  highest  concentration 
of  this  suspected  cancer  producer  of 
any  ot  the  cities  sampled. 

The  control  of  air  pollution  is  a  proper 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  whatever  our  desires,  air 
masses  propelled  by  winds  show  no  re- 
spect for  State  boundaries.  Local  and 
State  governments  have  usually  recog- 
nized their  responsibilities  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  research  and 
other  activities.  In  January  of  this  year, 
a  statewide  air  pollution  control  act, 
creating  am  air  pollution  ccanmission 
within  the  State  department  of  health, 
was  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  pres- 
ently conducting  its  own  research  pro- 
gram. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  need  for  per- 
manej:it  Federal  legislation  and  authori- 
zation which  is  not  provided  by  exist- 
ing statute.  On  February  26.  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KucHELl,  who  authorized 
the  Air  Pollution  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955,  on  behalf  of  himself, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California  ( Mr. 
Encl«],  the  junior  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  myself,  intro- 
duced S.  3108.  The  importance  of  this 
bill.  I  believe,  is  underlined  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
Cancer  Agent  Pound  in  City  Air,"  pub- 
lished in  the  April  28,  1960,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  article  calls  at- 
tention to  the  data  uncovered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Th*re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  foUows: 

QAMCm    AOKMT    FOUKD    U«    CiTT     A» 

(By  Morton  Ulntz) 

A  Public  Health  Service  scientist  reported 
yesterday  that  a  poison  that  causes  cancer  In 
laboratory  animals — and  la  suspected  as  a 
cause  of  cancer  in  man — has  been  found 
In  th«  air  of  all  103  cities  Included  in  a  na- 
tionwide sampling 

The  substance  is  benzpyrene.  It  can  be 
created  In  the  biirnlng  or  distilling  of  any 
fuel,  and  In  many  Industrial  processes  It 
also  tnay  be  found  in  tars  derived  from 
fuels. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1959,  the  mean 
concentration  was  8.6  micrograms  per  thou- 
sand cubic  meters  of  air.  Every  surveyed 
city  in  this  region  exceeded  that  figure. 

The  reading  In  Washington  was  9  3 
micrograms.  Samples  were  taken  from  the 
roof  of  the  Municipal  Center  at  3(X)  Indiana 
Avenue  NW. 


The  concentration  in  Richmond  Wi\s  45 
in  Roanoke  18.  in  Baltimore  14.  and  in  Nor- 
folk 8  4. 

The  figures  were  given  by  Eugene  SawicKl 
of  the  Robert  A  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  in  Cincinnati  He  addressed  the 
American  Industrial  Hygiene  Aasoclailon  in 
Rochester,  NY. 

In  an  era  of  rising  incidence  of  lung 
cancer,  he  said,  "the  disturbing  question 
arises  as  to  whether  many  cancers  are  not 
derived  from  constant  exposure  to  an  un- 
safe atmospheric  'evel  of  carcinogens" 
Benzpyrene  is  only  one  of  the  suspected 
cancer  producers  In  the  air  and  in  cigarette 

smoke 

Benzpyrene  normally  atttaches  Itself  to 
airborne  particles  Body  mechanisms  can 
remove  it  from  the  inhaled  particles,  per- 
mitting cells  or  fluids  to  absorb  it. 

Sawlcki  said  doses  as  low  as  0  4  micro- 
grams have  produced  skin  cancer  In  experi- 
mental animals,  that  a  number  of  researchers 
believe  there  Is  no  tolerable  dose"  cA  a  car- 
cinogen and  that  carcinogens  accumulate 
in  the  body. 

If  Inhalation  of  benzpyrene  Is  a  measure  of 
exposure  to  lung  cancer.  Sawlckl  said,  the 
average  city  dweller's  exposure  is  1(X)  times 
greater  than  a  rural  resident's 

Air  samples  were  collected  for  a  full  year 
In  9  of  the  103  cities.  In  4  of  them  the 
average  non.«!moker  inhaled  more  benzpyrene 
than  the  average  nonsmoker  Inhaled  in  rural 
Areas.  28  of  which  were  also  surveyed 

The  cigarette  smoker  averages  60  micro- 
grams of  benzpyrene  a  year  The  nonsmoker 
inhaled  79  in  Cincinnati.  110  In  Detroit  120 
in  Nashville  and  150  In  Birmingham  In 
London  he  took  in  320 

In  the  rural  test  areas  the  average  benz- 
pyrene concentration  per  thousand  cubic 
meters  of  air  was  04  micrograms,  a  purity 
18  times  greater  than  that  in  the  average 
city.  On  Solomons  Island  In  Calvert 
County.  Md  ,  it  was  0  7.  or  5  percent  of  Balti- 
more's 

The  city  maximum  was  61  In  Altoona.  the 
rural  19  In  Pine  Hill  Forest,  R  I.  The  city 
low  was  Oil  in  Helena.  Mont.,  the  rural  0  01 
near  Cape  Blanco,  Oreg. 

Six  24-hour  test  samples  were  taken  from 
each  of  94  city  sites  during  the  test  period — 
significantly,  three  cold-weather  months  in 
which  benzpyrene  concentrations  run  higher 
than  In  summer,  when  less  fuel  Is  used  for 
heating  Sawlckl  said  each  site  was  Judged 
representative  of  a  city's  overall  atmosphere 

The  researcher  also  said  pyrene  concentra- 
tions ran  higher,  generally,  In  the  East  and 
Midwest  than  In  the  West,  where  the  abun- 
dant sunshine  may  be  a  factor. 

But  he  said  the  data  Is  Inadequate  to  ex- 
plain why  the  concentrations  vary  ex- 
tremely A  PHS  official  here  said  the  effi- 
ciency of  burning  may  be  the  answer,  or  part 
of  It,  but  that  much  more  research  is  needed 
The  range  is  great  even  among  heavily  in- 
dustrialized cities  Here  are  some  lUustrn- 
tlve  concentrations  St  Louis,  M;  Newark. 
NJ.  4. ft;  Cleveland.  34.  Pittsburgh.  6  1; 
Allentown,  Pa.  3.4;  Wheeling,  W.  Va  ,  21; 
.Seattle,  9;  Milwaukee,  85. 


MINORITY  RULE:  THE  NEW  PRIN- 
CIPLE OP  GOVERNMENT  BY  "A 
THIRD  AND  ONE" 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
there  appears  to  be  a  new  principle  of 
government  in  the  making.  As  reported 
in  the  press  generally,  at  last  Friday 
morning's  breakfast  in  the  White  House 
with  the  Republican  congressional  lead- 
ers. President  Eisenhower  said:  "Re- 
member— one-third  and  one — that  is  the 
watchword — this  Is  what  I  neec." 

'In  this  way."  conunents  the  New  York 
Times  columnist  Arthur  Krock  In  yester- 
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days  New  York  Times,  "the  President 
informally    announced    the   opening   of 
the  veto  season  of  1960."     I  suggest  that 
a    new    principle    of    government    in 
America  is  in  the  making,  the  principle 
)f    government    by    minority.     We    are 
iceing  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
-hat  one-third  plus  one  will  determine 
;.he  course  of  our  Nation.    This  is  rule 
Ijy  minority  and  not  majority,  a  prin- 
<'iple  established  since  the  foundinj?  of 
ihe    Republic    and    the    only    principle 
tolerable    in    a    democracy      True,    the 
Constitution  provides  in  section  7,  para- 
graph 2,  of  Article  1,  that  the  President 
may  disapprove  of  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  then  when  he  does  so. 
it   shall   be   returned    to   the   House   in 
\v-hich  it  originated  and  may  be  voted  on 
{.gain,  and  if  repa.ssed  by  a  two-thirds 
\ote  in  that  House  and  the  other  House, 
i;  shall  become  law.     But  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution ever  visualized  an  advance  no- 
t.ce  of  an  open  season  by  the  Executive 
on  legislation  designed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people      What  we  are. 
in  effect,  told  by  the  White  House  is  that 
Congress  shall  not  pass  effective  legisla- 
tion for  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 
e:Tective  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
hDusing  to  take  care  of  our  exploding 
P'>pulatlon.  effective  legislation  to  take 
cure   of   our   depressed    area.s.   effective 
legislation   to  raise   inadequate   salaries 
fc-r  our  Government   workers,   effective 
legislation  to  raise  our  minimum  wage  to 
hive  it  conform  to  the  steady  i-i.se  in  the 
cost  of  living,  effective  legislation  for  re- 
stairce    conservation    and    development, 
and   much  else  that  is  needed   for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  America. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  a  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  iiiade  refer- 
ence to  a  similar  fraction  in  an  immortal 
inaugural  address  In  1936,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  refened  to 
the  need  to  act  to  take  care  of  the  one- 
third  of  a  Nation  "  that  was  "ill-housed, 
ill-clad,  ill-nourished."  His  concern  for 
"one-third"  was  of  a  different  character 
from  that  of  the  current  Presidential 
concern.  The  whole  New  Deal  program 
which  lifted  the  Nation  from  the  worst 
depression  in  its  history  and  from  the 
gravest  internal  crisis  since  the  Civil 
War.  provided  those  basic  necessities  in 
employment,  in  social  security,  in  pub- 
lic works,  in  bank  depo.slt  insurance,  in 
housing  and  in  much  else  which  brought 
back  a  prosperity  that  has  carried  the 
Nation  ever  since  to  new  highs  These 
new  highs,  however,  have  been  some- 
what diminished  hy  the  present  admln- 
Lstration's  hard-money  policy  and  its 
policy  of  veto  or  threat  of  veto  which 
has  nullified  bills  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  our  depressed  farm  areas,  our 
depressed  urban  areas,  to  bring  adequate 
housing  where  it  is  needed,  to  aid  educa- 
tion, clean  up  our  polluted  waters,  to 
study,  the  problems  of  our  unemployed 
coal-mining  areas  and  much  else.  How 
fortunate,  however,  we  are  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  despite  the 
provision  of  a  veto,  did  not  reverse  the 
process  and  give  the  President  the  power 
to  legislate  affirmatively  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one-third  of  the  Congress  plus 
one.  Had  they  done  so,  we  would  now 
be  compelled  to  accept  the  President's 


stem  injunction  that  we  must  provide 
housing,  aid  to  education,  aid  to  small 
business,  elimination  of  pollution,  Indeed 
support  for  every  conceivable  project  in 
104  foreign  countries.  For  the  White 
House  maintains  its  double  standard  In 
insisting  that  projects  which  at  hc«ne  It 
declares  are  Inflationary,  extravagant, 
wasteful,  and  will  tend  to  unbalance  the 
budget  and,  therefore,  are  subject  to  a 
veto,  are  indispensable  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  must  not  be  cut  by  a  nickel. 

History  will  record  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  fraction  "one-third  "  as  used 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  1936  and  as 
used  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1960. 


DRUG    HEARINGS    BY    ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  may  be  an  opportune  moment  to  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  I  have  addressed  to 
the  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  a  let- 
ter in  which  I  express  serious  doubts 
about  continuing  these  hearings  until  we 
have  had  an  executive  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
in  the  course  of  some  of  the  te.^timony 
which  was  adduced  last  week,  doctors  ex- 
pre.ssed  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  cer- 
tain drugs,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
permitted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  have  been  rather 
widely  prescribed  in  diabetic  cases.  I 
am  rather  afraid  that  if  laymen  members 
of  a  Senate  committee,  who  certainly  are 
not  physicians,  undertake  to  pass  on  the 
efficacy  of  such  drugs,  they  may  proceed 
far  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  extend  into  the  field  of 
passing  on  the  efficacy  of  such  prepara- 
tions; and.  in  the  second  place,  I  am 
afraid  such  proceedings  may  generate 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
people  of  the  country;  and,  third,  I  am 
afraid  they  may  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
confidence  of  patients  in  their  physi- 
cians. I  believe  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  telegrams  on  this 
point  have  already  been  received :  and 
there  is  deep  concern. 

So  I  thought  I  would  allude  to  this 
matter  and  would  discuss  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  either 
today  or  tomorrow.  But  I  believe  I 
should  make  public  mention  of  It  now,  in 
order  to  allay  the  fears  and  the  appre- 
hen.sions  which  have  been  engendered. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  re- 
sumed its  healings  on  drugs  and  during 
the  pa.st  2  weeks  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony from  eight  doctors,  one  economist, 
and  the  president  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association.  I  do  not, 
at  this  time,  wish  to  delve  fully  Into  the 
statements  made  by  these  witnesses  for 
this  matter  will  be  treated  in  the  report 
of  the  subcommittee  with  any  individual 
views  that  the  Senators  may  desire  to 
express.  However,  to  provide  an  Idea  of 
how  dlver.se  the  opinions  certain  Indi- 
vidual doctors  or  professors  of  medical 
or  pharmacy  schools  may  have,  I  refer 
to  an  article  headlined,  "Drug  Gain 
Claim  Challenged,"  and  to  the  statement 
of  the  California  professor.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Meyers  of  the  University   of 


California  Medical  Center,  where  he  has 
challenged  the  claims  that  the  U.S.  drug 
Industries  are  leading  the  world  in  dis- 
covering new  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  will  speak 
for  Itself  as  to  the  facts  which  show  that 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have 
brought  forth  68.3  percent  in  the  field 
of  research  and  new  drugs  as  against 
31.7  percent  for  all  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  during  the  past  20  years. 

While  Dr.  Meyers  was  down-grading 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  drug  Industry,  two 
of  his  colleagues  from  the  University  of 
Cahfomia  Medical  Center  were  In  Chi- 
cago attending  a  conference  of  12.000 
biologists,  participating  in  the  discus- 
sions of  new  drugs.  One  of  his  colleagues 
was  Rot)ert  M.  Featherstone,  a  pharma- 
cologist, who  is  Dr.  Meyers'  superior,  and 
the  other  colleague  was  George  L.  Ell- 
man,  a  biochemist,  both  of  whom  are 
from  the  University  of  California  Med- 
ical Center.  These  doctors  told  of  their 
new  developments  and  new  research  at 
a  scientific  session  of  pharmacologists. 
I  ask  that  the  article  covering  this  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  an  article  entitled 
"Drug  Pound  To  Produce  Temporary 
Sterility." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DsuG  Pound  To  Peoduce  Temporary 

Stkrilitt 

(By  Nate  Haseltlne) 

Chicago,  April  13  —A  medicine  once  tried 
as  an  anticancer  drug  has  opened  up  a  new 
search  for  a  perfect  birth  control  pill,  for 
males  only 

The  compound,  furadroxjl.  caused  tempo- 
rary sterility  In  male  patients  without  any 
apparent  loss  of  sexual  vigor.  Pertlllty  re- 
turned when  the  daily  doslngs  were  stopped. 

Biochemist  George  L.  Ellman  and  phar- 
macologist Robert  M.  Featherstone,  both  of 
the  University  of  California  Medical  Center, 
San  Francisco,  told  of  the  developments  and 
new  search  at  a  scientific  session  of  pharma- 
cologists. 

Though  furadroxyl,  itself,  Is  not  the  long- 
sought  sterility  pill,  some  members  of  Its 
chemical  family,  the  nltrofuranee,  might  be, 
they  said.  The  Ideal  pill,  they  said,  would 
act  like  furadroxyl,  with  certainty  and  with- 
out dangerous  side  effects,  and  would  have 
to  be  economically  feasible 

TFSTS    PEXrORMn 

After  the  discovery  of  sterility  withyut 
loss  of  potency  in  cancer  patients  getting  the 
drug,  they  said,  a  series  of  tests  were  run  on 
rats  to  determine  the  mechanism  of  action. 
Dr  W  O  Nelson  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  showed  that  tiie  com- 
pound caused  the  cells  which  normally  form 
the  sperm  to  cease  dividing.  When  the  drug 
was  removed  from  the  diet  the  cells  resumed 
production  of  sperm,  and  the  males  were 
no  longer  sterile. 

This  off-and-on  effect  Is  most  desired  5or 
birth  control,  since  It  would  permit  couples 
to  choose  their  own  fertility  and  Infertility 
periods. 

The  Ellman-Featherstone  report  was  made 
to  a  scientific  session  of  the  current  44th 
annual  convention  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology, 
at  the  Palmer  House.  Some  12,000  biologists 
are  participating. 

RESKABCH    ON    SCHIZOPHRENIA 

On  another  subject,  schizophrenia,  re- 
searchers at  Wayne  State  University  College 
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of  Medicine.  Detroit.  Mich.,  reported  xincov- 
erlng  an  agent  In  blood  serum  from  schizo- 
phrenic patlenta  they  could  not  obtain  from 
blood  serum  of  healthy  Individuals. 
Whether  it  is  a  cause  or  product  of  the 
mental  disease  is  unknown,  they  said. 

Previous  studies  had  shown  that  blood 
serum  from  schizophrenics,  when  Injected 
Into  chicks,  caused  a  change  In  character- 
istics of  formation  of  chicken  red  blood  cells. 

Dr.  Charles  Prohman,  of  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter, reported  today  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
broke  the  tainted  blood  fluid  of  the  paUents 
Into  22  different  fractions.  One  of  those  22. 
he  reported,  was  the  active  agent  that  causes 
the  phenomena  in  chicken  blood  cell  for- 
mation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  doctors  who  appeared  last 
week  received  fairly  wide  coverage  in  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
some  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  was 
testimony  from  doctors  who  I  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  experts  in  the  field  they  testi- 
fied on  but  were  merely  presenting  an 
individual  point  of  view  I  believe  it 
would  be  interesting  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  get  views  of  practicing  physi- 
cians from  various  States,  as  well  as 
leaders  of  colleges  of  pharmacology  who 
have  written  to  me  expressing  their 
points  of  view.  Some  of  these  are  not 
submitted  as  expert  testimony  but  I  be- 
lieve they  should  bear  as  much  weight  as 
some  of  the  doctors  who  appeared  re- 
cently. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  excerpts  from  letters  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts   or  LtTTEas   Received   Commenting 

ON    THK    Pricing    Policies    of     the     Drug 

INDTTSTRT 

Eh-s.  Wellmerllng  and  Ball,  Bloomlngton. 
m.:  "I  am  sure  mcst  of  »hcm  [doctors),  at 
least  I  always  do,  tell  the  patlenta  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  rather  expensive  prescription 
and  try  to  give  them  an  Idea  of  the  cost  and 
tell  them  why  and  explain  to  them  that  it 
will  cost  them  less  in  proportion  to  buy  one 
prescription  tha..^  half  a  dozen  of  something 
cheaper  which  in  the  long  run  would  cost 
them  more  and  they  would  not  recover  as 
quickly,  therefore,  would  lose  more  time.  I 
And  when  I  do  this  most  people  do  not  mind 
the  price  that  some  of  the  antibiotics  cost." 
Dr.  Bruce  P.  Andreas,  Mentor,  Ohio:  "Per- 
haps we  do  have  room  for  Improvement  In 
American  medicine  and  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry.  But  American  medicine  today  is 
the  best  the  vi-orld  has  ever  known,  and  our 
people  are  receiving  better  medical  care  than 
citizens  of  any  other  land.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  cur  existing  system,  by  our 
doctors,  pharmacists,  scientists,  and  by  the 
confidence  of  our  people. 

"It  would  be  folly  to  sacrifice  this  proven 
superior  system  for  any  other  theoretically 
more  idealistic  approach." 

Dr.  Prank  A.  Merlo,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.: 
••Having  been  In  practice  for  27  years,  I  con- 
sider myself  extremely  fortunate  to  discern 
the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  medicine  and  surgery  and  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  old  with  the  new.  The  enor- 
mous progress  made  from  1933  to  1960  has 
had  a  tremendous  Impetus  from  the  drug 
Industry  through  their  research  and  manu- 
facturing facilities,  by  their  own  monetary 
facilities,  and  without  help  from  grants  from 
public  funds,  which  if  they  had  been  sup- 
plied, are  only  forgotten  by  the  public,  who 
are  too  unmindful  that  any  appropriation 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare eventually  reflect*  to  their  own  pocket- 


books  and  taxes,  something  to  grumble  about 
when  the  tax  notice  arrives. 

"A  legitimate  enterprise  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  profit  and  the  prices  charged  for  any 
'wonder  drug'  Is  within  bounds." 

Dr  Charles  Sheard,  Stamford,  Conn.:  "I 
have  been  heartsick  and  worried  over  the 
gulllUlllty  of  the  press  and  the  public,  and 
the  great  difficulty  I  have  had — and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  across  the  Nation  have 
had^lnce  so  much  adverse  publicity  re- 
cently. 

"Most  of  our  profession  are  slightly  used 
to  battling  ignorance,  but  I  must  confess  it 
gets  tiresome  when  you  have  to  battle  it 
In  vour  lawmakers.  I  think  of  how  Dr.  Har- 
vey had  his  battles  when  he  tried  to  estab- 
lish «he  truth  of  his  theories  concerning  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  years  ago  In  L-nndon, 
and  I  take  heart  however." 

Dr.  A.  M.  Benshoff,  Jr.,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.: 
"I  practice  internal  medicine.  I  have  been 
out  of  medical  school  10  years  practicing  and 
trahUng,  and  there  Is  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  I  am  not  truly  grateful  for  the  many 
wonderful  drugs  that  I  have  available  to 
help  sick  human  beings.  Some  of  these 
drugs  have  only  been  available  1  or  2  years. 
Most:  of  them,  except  for  penicillin  and  a 
few  like  insulin,  have  Just  come  along  since 
I  got  out  of  medical  school  In  1950. 

•It  has  been  a  wonderful  thing  for  me 
to  really  get  medicines  that  do  a  Job  and 
do  llj  right,  and  enable  me  to  practice  more 
and  more  effective  medicine,  and  that  means 
save  more  and  more  human  life. 

"My  father,  who  is  a  physician,  for  most 
of  his  practicing  life,  did  not  have  these 
thln|?,  and  he  was  helpless  in  the  face  of 
many  of  the  problems  of  which  these  drugs 
make  me  competent.  I  am  sure  you  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  drugs  are 
available,  only  because  of  the  tremendous 
research  that  has  been  done  by  private  Amer- 
ican drug  Industry,  to  develop  these  things, 
and  it  certainly  is  obvious  that  these  com- 
panies are  highly  ethical,  on  the  whole, 
and  that  they  are  certainly  one  of  the 
miijor  blessings  of  the  people  In  this  coun- 
try. There  Is  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
that  ther?  Is  an  Industry  that  Is  doing  this 
for  its  people." 

Dr  R.  R.  Newell.  San  Francisco,  Calif  : 
"Thtnk  you  for  sending  your  remarks  on  the 
Senate  committee  hearings  on  drug  prices. 
I've  been  deeply  disturbed  about  the  dlshon- 
ei^ty  of  the  investigation  from  almost  the  very 
first." 

Dt  John  H.  Bruth,  Omaha.  Nebr.:  "The 
druj  industry  certainly  has  done  a  terrific 
job  in  solving  the  aliments  of  our  people. 

■I  still  feel  that  although  the  price  of 
drufs  may  be  high,  it  often.  In  the  long  run, 
6av»  much  expensive  hospital  time  which 
1.=  mdoubtedly  a  saving  to  the  people." 

Dr  R.  W.  Carter,  Birmingham.  Ala.: 
"Thenk  you  very  much  •  •  •  people  who  ap- 
precjlate  the  advances  that  the  drug  Indus- 
try Bnd  medicine  have  made.  It  Is  felt  that 
many  of  these  advances  would  be  Impossible 
undier  a  system  which  did  not  permit  free 
enterprise. 

"The  medical  profession  in  the  country 
tod»y  does  a  better  Job  than  the  medical  pro- 
fesElon  of  any  other  nation,  and  any  attempt 
to  ohange  the  system  Is  sure  to  decrease  the 
quality  of  medical  practice.  If  the  missile 
Industry,  for  example,  could  produce  qual- 
ity work  as  well  as  the  drug  industry,  per- 
haps we  might  be  as  far  ahead  of  Russia 
In  aiLssUes  as  we  are  now  in  medicine." 

Dr.  D.  O.  Miller.  Jr..  Morgantown.  Ky.: 
"Although  I  realize  the  complaints  about 
medical  care  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
high  cost  of  drugs.  I  also,  having  been  the 
son  of  a  pharmacist,  and  working  In  a  drug- 
store for  years,  realize  that  there  are  many 
factors  that  enter  Into  the  cost  of  drugs 
that  were  not  brought  out,  at  least  pub- 
licly,  in  the  Kefauver  Investigation." 


Dr.  WUUam  J.  Stewart,  Columbia,  Mo.: 
"The  medical  men  of  the  United  States  are 
grateful  to  the  outstanding  drug  firms  in 
this  country  for  their  high  quality  products, 
for  their  very  great  research  contributions 
that  they  make  and  things  of  that  sort.  *  •  • 
The  American  public  should  be  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  these  great  and  ethical 
businesses  operating  toward  the  protection 
and  Improvement  of  the  health  of  all  of  our 
cltlze!is." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rooks,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.:  "In 
view  of  the  rapid  and  marvelous  results  or 
cures  which  some  of  these  new  products 
bring  about  as  compared  with  the  old  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  some  of  the  highest  priced 
drugs  are  actually  cheap  I  have  seen  many 
cases  of  long  standing  infections  that  had 
been  treated  for  months  or  even  years  by 
the  old  methods  recover  completely  In  a  few 
days  when  given  the  advantage  of  the  new 
and  apparently  expensive  drugs.  Which, 
tlien.  is  the  more  expensive?" 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Keane,  Sioux  City.  Iowa: 
"With  my  limited  knowledge  of  policies  and 
investigations  it  certainly  seemed  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  faUe  Information  and 
half  truths  being  submitted  to  committees 
or  brought  out  by  members  of  committees 
relative  to  the  hearing  on  drug  prices.  I'm 
very  happy  that  you  have  been  able  to  dem- 
onsUate  how  ridiculous  some  alleged  tre- 
mendous profits  relative  to  these  prices  can 
be. 

"The  thing  that  bothers  me  even  more 
than  the  implications  of  this  affair  Is  the 
rather  apparent  fact  that  our  chosen  leaders 
can  be  led  so  far  astray  on  any  matter  and 
that  they  can  be  so  llloglc;d  and  use  such 
little  discretion  and  little  judgment  In  bring- 
ing paxUal  truths  to  the  foreground  and 
influencing  public  opinion  by  half  truths 
which  to  my  mind  Is  Just  as  bad  and  even 
worse  than  deliberate  lies.  At  lea^t  many 
people  can  take  an  out-and-out  falsehood 
and  recognlee  It  as  such  but  when  you  attach 
an  element  of  truth,  and  sometimes  a  very 
small  element,  to  any  statement  It  can  fcol 
an   awful  lot  of   the   people. 

•I  shudder  to  thluk  of  the  consequence 
to  the  Nation  on  matters  even  more  serious 
than  drug  prices  and  socialized  medicine  If 
the  type  of  faulty  thinking  Is  used  through- 
out other  matters  pertaining  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  oiir  country.  Again  I  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  In  bringing  a  more  ac- 
curate portrayal  of  actual  circumstances  to 
the  American  people." 

Dr.  H.  A.  Amesb'u-y,  Clinton.  Icwa:  "I  am 
sure  there  Is  no  question  but  what  there  has 
been  a  weU-f>lanned  assault  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  from  all  angles.  This  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  Idea  of  beating  down 
any  opposition  to  some  socialistic  scheme 
for  the  Introduction  of  Government  medicine 
Into  the  United  States. 

"As  part  of  their  propaganda,  the  figures 
which  they  use  have  been  greatly  distorted. 
In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  reas<in  to  as- 
sume that  all  people  of  65  are  Indigent  and 
should,  therefore,  be  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  second  place  noses  have  been 
counted  of  those  past  C5  and  inquiries  made 
as  to  Income — and  although  a  couple  may 
have  a  modest  although  adequate  Income 
which  Is  being  paid  to  the  husband,  since  the 
wife  has  no  Inw^me  she  has  been  rated  as  an 
Indigent — and  these  figures  have  been  widely 
broadcast." 

Mr.  Samuel  M  Pelton,  Merlon,  Pa.:  "The 
drug  industry  with  their  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  research  have  saved  many  lives — 
probably  In  the  millions.  Their  money  has 
been  Intelligently  spent  by  outstanding  com- 
panies. 

"I  have  stayed  alive  with  a  heart  condi- 
tion for  over  10  years — brand -name  pills  at 
leas  than  10  cents  each  are  responsible." 

Dr  Mary  L.  Zallnger,  Camp  Meeker,  Calif.: 
"I  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  sur- 
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gery  in  the  State  of  California  In  August 
1905. 

"It  has  always  pleased  me  to  receive  all 
literature  sent  by  any  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturer. 

"The  smaller,  old  type  family  doctors  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  pursue  scientific 
research,  so  that  the  reports  to  us  by  drug 
manufacturers  should  be  welcomed. 

"They  keep  us  Informed  about  discoveries, 
and  the  proper  uses  and  dosages.  I  .have 
heard  but  few  complaints  as  to  price  These 
days  mo&t  employees  receive  high  wages,  l.e  , 
skilled  workers. 

"They  should  recognize  the  fact  that  quali- 
fied laboratory  men  who  have  had  heavy 
costs  for  their  college  education  and  years 
of  work,  are  entitled  to  be  well  paid.  Their 
salaries  are  only  one  of  the  many  costs  the 
drug  manufacturers  have  to  meet  and  not 
complain  when  they  pay  for  a  prescription." 


Iowa  Crrv,  Iowa,  April  13, 1960. 
Hon.  Senator  Evikett  M  Dirksen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Scnatob:  I  have  Just  finished  read- 
ing an  AP  dispatch  which  appeared  in  this 
evening's  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen  relative  to 
testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  by  Dr  WllUani 
Bean,  of  the  Iowa  Medical  School  staff.  Dr 
Bean  makes  statements  which  I  feel  need 
clarification.  He  says,  "Some  medical  so- 
cieties are  so  beholden  to  some  drug  manu- 
facturers that  they  won't  listen  to  criticism 
of  the  Ann's  products."  I  have  attended 
many  State  medical  society  meetings  and 
many  meetings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice  In  Iowa  and  other  States, 
and  at  the  national  level.  Never  have  I  had 
knowledge,  "first  hand  or  otherwise  of  any 
medical  society  being  subservient  to  any 
drug  manufacturer's  free  spending  or  other- 
wise." It  Is  true  that  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming of  any  organized  group  requires 
funds  and  is  expensive.  Drug  companies 
rent  ppace  for  the  privilege  of  presenting 
their  products  of  research,  and  by  so  doing 
contribute  to  the  dissemination  of  valuable 
facts  and  Information  This  rental  money 
Is  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  obtaining  scien- 
tific speakers  and  directly  contributes  to  the 
quality  of  the  group's  "strictly  professional 
and  scientific  activities"  By  so  doing  I  do 
not  believe  that  "scientific  activities  dwindle 
in  comparison  with  Its  commercial  aspects" 
but  rather  the  meeting's  quality  is  thereby 
directly  enhanced.  Dr.  Bean  states  that  "so- 
ciety ofllcers  urge  everyone  to  register  at 
each  exhibit  and  remind  the  audience  that 
the  society  Is  beholden  to  the  exhibitors  ' 
This  registration  Is  purely  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  commercial  exhibitors,  a  way  of  saying 
"thank  you"  No  individual  or  group  is  be- 
holden" to  any  commercial  exhibitor  and  the 
implication  Is  a  reflection  on  a  physician's 
Intelligence  by  implying  that  the  drugs  he 
prescribes  and  recommends  will  be  those 
exhibited,  and  not  those  he  considers  to  be 
for  the  best  Interest  of  his  patient.  Nothing 
Is  further  from  the  truth  Many  times  I 
have  heard  scientific  speakers  at  formal  so- 
ciety meetings  criticize  drug  products  with 
impunity  It  then  became  the  prerogative 
of  the  freethlnklng  physician  to  choose 
whether  or  not  he  wished  to  use  the  product 
discussed  and  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer 
to  improve  the  drtig  in  question  or  have  Its 
sale  damaged  by  failure  of  physicians  to 
prescribe  It.  This  I  think  is  healthy 
free  enterprise  in  which  no  one  is  "be- 
holden" to  anyone.  I  happen  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice.  An  organiza- 
tion of  family  physicians  who  use,  need  and 
•vhose  patients  benefit  from  research  done  by 
good  pharmaceutical  companies  As  a  pri- 
vate practitioner  I  resent  the  Implication 
that  I,  as  a  member  of  my  society  am  "be- 
holden" to  any  so-called  "free -spending  drug 


manufacturers."  I  will  conclude  with  the 
following  bit  of  information.  At  our  1959 
academy  meeting  In  I>e8  Moines,  Iowa.  Dr. 
William  Be&n  was  an  Invited  speaker  and 
was  paid  an  honorarium  for  appearing  on 
our  program.  He  was  paid  from  our  general 
fund.  A  portion  of  that  fund  Is  made  up 
of  contributions  donated  (with  no  strings 
attached)  by  commercial  companies.  So  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  Dr.  Bean,  himself, 
has  personally  benefited  from  those  sources 
he  so  unwittingly  castigated  in  his  near- 
sighted testimony.  This  letter  may  be  used 
in  your  liearings  as  you  so  desire. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Jacques.  MJD., 
President  of  the  Iowa  Chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice. 


Templx  Universitt, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  February  26,  1960. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen  ;  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  your  address  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  Friday,  January  22. 
and  I  wish  to  congrattilate  you  upon  the 
honesty,  courage,  and  perspicacity  which  you 
have  demonstrated  In  your  statements 

Unfortunately,  many  persons  become  emo- 
tional when  the  subject  of  drug  prices  is 
discussed.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we  seem 
to  be  placing  a  price  upon  health — perhaps 
even  life  Itself.*  Obviously,  these  same  con- 
siderations are  Involved  In  all  other  costs 
of  medical  care,  whether  they  be  hospital 
charges  or  physician's  fees.  Some  of  our 
legislators  choose  to  prey  upon  the  emotions 
of  the  electorate  by  focussing  special  atten- 
tion upon  these  charges. 

In  their  zeal  to  demonstrate  concern  for 
the  public  welfare,  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  unfairly  distort  the  facts.  Attempts  to 
demonstrate  excessive  profits  by  the  use  of 
calculations  involving  only  the  basic  cost  of 
ingredients  and  the  ultimate  selling  price 
of  finished  products  are.  as  you  have  Indi- 
cated, gross  misrepresentation  of  the  truth. 
None  but  the  most  naive  will  be  misled  by 
such  tactics.  Fortunately,  your  testimony 
has  served  to  indicate  some  of  the  other  fac- 
tors which  must  be  considered  before  a  true 
profit  figure  can  be  calculated. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  shown  remarkable  growth  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  25  years. 
To  an  Interested  observer,  such  as  myself, 
this  is  no  surprise.  A  number  of  factors 
have  contributed  materially  to  this  success: 
but,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  has 
been  research— that  same  research  which  has 
helped  to  provide  for  the  American  public 
the  highest  standard  of  medical  care  which 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical  re.search  owe 
their  stlmuliis  to  the  highest  of  humani- 
tarian Ideals — the  desire  to  relieve  suffering 
and  to  save  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motive  which 
stimulates  the  Investment  needed  to  make 
such  research  possible  Is  the  profit  motive. 
Only  the  profit  motive  could  bring  forward 
the  billions  of  dollars  needed  to  build,  equip, 
and  staff  the  wonderful  research  laboratories 
which  have  been  developed  by  leading 
pharmaceutical  manufactxirers.  The  same 
profit-supported  research  which  has  made 
our  transportation  and  communication  sys- 
tems the  envy  of  the  world  has  also  brought 
to  us  the  best  In  lifesavlng  drugs. 

If  we  are  now  to  have  legislation  which 
prevents  the  making  of  honest  profits  on 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs,  then  our 
country  and  our  Government  have  certainly 
reached  their  declining  years.  For  the  only 
alternative  Is  total  socialism — Government- 
directed  medical  practice  and  research 
Surely  we  have  not  reached  the  time  when 
we  are  considering  the  abandonment  of  the 
competitive  enterprise  system  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  socialized  ot  communistic 
plan?    Yet,  if  It  can  happen  to  the  pharma- 


ceutical Industry,  It  can  happen  to  any  other 
Industry  and  the  American  ideal  can  disap- 
pear forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

Again,  I  am  grateful  that  you  and  others 
like  you  have  not  taken  unfair  advantage 
of  this  problem — that  you  have  been  honest 
in  yoxir  statements  and  firm  in  your  convic- 
tions. We  must  depend  upon  actions  such  as 
yours  to  prevent  us  from  being  stampeded 
Into  emergency  legislation  which  may  be  un- 
fortunate or  even  disastrous.  Many  of  the 
proposals  which  are  now  being  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee 
would  seriously  curtail  the  research  efforts 
of  pharmaceutical  companies  and  would  im- 
pair the  discovery  and  development  of  new 
drugs  Let  us  hope  that  an  enlightened 
electorate  will  never  permit  this  to  happen. 
Joseph  B.  Sprawls. 

Dean. 


[From  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy] 

The  Generic  Namx  Phtali. 

(By  Dr.  Lin  wood  P.  Tlce,  dean,  Philadelphia 

College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science) 

Every  so  often  there  Is  renewed  effort 
sometimes  bordering  on  agitation  to  promote 
the  use  of  generic  names.  In  recent  weeks, 
such  efforts  have  been  Intensified  largely. 
we  presume,  as  a  means  of  offsetting  some 
of  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed 
against  the  pharmaceutical  industry  by  the 
Kefauver  hearings.  We  do  wish,  however,  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  pitfalls  which 
are  overlooked  even  by  well-intentioned 
people  in  their  advocacy  of  the  use  of  ge- 
neric names  and  In  their  suggestion  that 
physicians  grant  blanket  approval  to  phar- 
macists to  dispense  a  generic  equivalent 
when  a  brand  name  is  prescribed. 

First,  we  shall  take  up  the  problem  of  ge- 
neric names.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  utter  chaos  which  would  result  if,  let 
us  say.  for  the  next  week  all  prescriptions 
WTltten  in  the  United  States  were  WTltten 
using  generic  names.  Physicians  themselves 
are  totally  unfamiliar  with  these  names  and 
pharmacists,  we  suspect,  do  not  know  1  out 
of  10.  By  no  coijceivable  process  of  profes- 
sional education  could  this  situation  be 
remedied.  Generic  names  by  their  very 
nature  are  extremely  difficult  to  remember — 
sometimes,  we  suspect,  almost  by  intent. 
Even  when  those  who  are  given  the  task  of 
coining  generic  names  do  it  with  complete 
objectivity  and  follow  all  of  the  standard 
rules  for  nomenclature  such  els  those  pro- 
mulgated by  the  World  Health  Organization, 
they  come  up  with  names  which  are  real 
tongue  twisters  and  almost  Impossible  for 
the  average  practitioner  to  spell.  With  Just 
a  little  Imagination,  one  can  picture  Just 
what  might  happen  when  such  names,  im- 
properly spelled  to  start  with,  and  Illegibly 
written  besides,  were  placed  on  prescriptions. 
The  average  pharmacist  would  be  lucky  in- 
deed if  he  could  figure  out  the  physician's 
Intent  on  half  the  prescriptions  which  he  re- 
ceived We  presume  that  this  dlfQculty 
might  in  time  be  remedied  with  an  Intensive 
educational  campaign  directed  at  both  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  but, 
until  such  a  campaign  bore  fruit,  we  could 
expect  all  sorts  of  tragic  errors — some  of 
colossal  magnitude 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  which  de- 
serves more  attention  than  It  has  received  Is 
Just  how  often  a  bona  fide,  high-quality 
pharmaceutical  If  available  except  under  its 
brand  name.  There  are  hundreds  of  Im- 
portant prescription  products  that  are  not 
commercially  available  except  under  their 
brand  names  unless  It  be  some  counterfeit 
of  doubtful  Identity  and  even  more  doubtful 
quality  and  purity.  This  same  situation 
exists  in  almost  all  cases  except  with  a  very 
few  drugs  which  are  relatively  old  and  which 
are  manufactured  by  several  companies  of 
good  reputation. 
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The  most  scriouB  wpect  In  ocamectlon  with 
the   wldeeprcad   use   of   generic   namea   and 
efforts   to   make   the   u»e   of   generic   names 
popular  la  the  encouragement  It  would  give 
to  some  of  the  moet  unprincipled  duplica- 
tors  and   counterfeiters  of   pharmaceuticals 
on   the  American  scene.     These  undercover 
companies  have  always  been  with  us  and  the 
Inroads  which  they  have  made  on  the  sales 
of    pharmaceuticals   by   our   legitimate    and 
ethical  companies  have  at  times  been  stag- 
gering.    Almost  invariably,  it  is  found  that 
these     companies    operate     without     proper 
manufacturing  supervision  and  control  and 
that  they  are  constantly  In  trouble  with  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  or  some  State 
agency  having  similar  responsibilities.    These 
companies   originate    solely    because    cf    the 
cupidity  of  their  owners  who  depend  upon 
equal  cupidity  and  greed  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain pharmacists.     Their  existence  and  their 
modus  operandi  are  so  well-known  In  phar- 
maceutical circles  that  they  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed   here.      Some   of   our   finest    pharma- 
ceutical  companies    are   constantly   engaged 
In  shaking  off  these  leeches  who  have  never 
done   a  single  thing  to  advance   or   Improve 
pharmacy,  have  never  supported  the  slightest 
bit  of   research,   do   not   employ   competent 
help,  and  have  not  the  slightest  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility  for  their  actions. 

If  the  various  proposals  to  extend  the  use 
of  generic  names  should  be  seriously  ac- 
cepted by  the  professions  and  some  effort 
made  to  implement  these  proposals,  we  can 
expect  a  mushrooming  of  these  submarglnal 
operators  with  the  eventual  result  that  we 
shall  return  to  those  days  of  chaos  when 
drugs  rarely  met  prescribed  standards  and 
ad\ilteratlon  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Public  confidence  In  the  drug 
Industry  might  well  then  be  completely 
shaken.  This  could  spell  the  end  of  private 
Initiative  In  the  drug  field  and  bring  us  all 
under  a  regimented  system  of  State  medi- 
cine. 

We  In  pharmacy  In  the  United  States  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  o\ir  accompliBhments 
for  they  are  unmatched  In  the  world.  Be- 
fore those  who  advocate  some  departure 
from  our  present  system  are  taken  seriously. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  think  carefully 
concerning  what  might  be  the  eventual  re- 
sult of  the  Innovations  they  suggest.  For 
the  first  time  In  our  history,  the  drug  In- 
dustry Is  being  subjected  to  public  attacks. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  stand  steadfast  by  our 
gun.s  and  on  the  solid  record  of  our  achieve- 
ments and  not  seek  public  acclaim  on  the 
basis  of  proposals  which,  while  they  sound 
good  on  the  surface,  may  contain  In  them 
the  seeds  of  the  eventual  destruction  of  our 
entire  system  of  medical  care. 


Amxrican  Phtsictans  Foundation, 

AprU19,1960 
Senator  Evsrett  McK.  Dducssn, 
Senate  Office  Buiidmg, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  SBNAToa  DnutsBN :  The  American  Phy- 
sicians Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  corporation 
organized  and  run  by  practicing  physlcans 
with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  physi- 
cians' fiscal  operation.  The  principal  vehicle 
of  information  Is  the  nuinual  ••Physicians  Fi- 
nancial Service." 

The  Items  enclosed  might  clarify  the  op- 
eration of  the  foundation.  We  had  been 
hoping  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers  In  broadening  the  pro- 
gram of  the  foundation  and  we  hope  the 
unfounded  statements  of  Dr.  Bean  have  not 
precluded  such  help. 

We  hope  your  very  competent  good  offices 
wUl  have  been  effective  In  the  results  of  the 
hearings. 

Cordially, 

W.  H.  J.  Hippie  3d, 
Executive  Director. 


Subject:  Remarks  relevant  to  the  hearings  ol 
testimony    in    the    Inveatlgatlon   of    tiie 
drug  Industry. 
Submitted  by:  W.  H.  J.  Hippie  3d.  American 
Ftiyslclans  Fotindation,  executive  direc- 
tor. 
Th*y    are    perilous    times    when    useful, 
law-abiding   neighbors    are    taken    to    stand 
the   pillory   of    public    abuse.     If    the   drug 
industry  was  required  to  submit  to  con^res- 
stonal    examination,    the    least    expected    of 
such  an  investigation  Is  that  It  be  conducted 
in    aa    atmosphere    of    courtesy       It    Is    un- 
thinkable that  this  event  should  have  been 
the  occasion   to   malign  and  slander  the  re- 
soonsible  members  of  an  Industry  whom  we 
have   every   reason   to   regard    with    respect. 
That  such   irresponsible  conduct   should   be 
extended   to  defame  those  of  an  allied  field 
Is  a  niost  dlsgu.stlng  performance. 

By  the  limits  of  private  practice  the  physi- 
cian Is  confined  to  a  life  of  relative  personal 
and  professional  isolation.  The  societies  In 
which  he  holds  membership  are  remote  and 
somatime  relationships.  No  real  measure  of 
loyalty  is  expected  from  them  and  none  Is 
tendered  to  them  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
a  doctor  would  give  or  a  drtu^  company  ex- 
pect the  concessions  alleged  by  Dr  Bean. 
To  have  suggested  that  physicians  have  en- 
tered a  subversive  agreement  with  a  manu- 
facturer of  pharmaceuticals  not  to  criticize 
this  or  that  company's  product  is  an  offen- 
sive and   Illogical  libel. 

imagine  the  existence  of  Dr.  A,  Drug  Co.  B, 
and  a  Medical  Society  C. 

•A'"  practices  privately  and  Is  a  member  of 
"C"  ('one  of  many).  Infrequently  "A'"  gath- 
ers with  the  members  of  •■C."  who  total 
about  50.000.  Now  take  the  case  where  drug 
company  B  sees  fit  to  make  a  grant  of  »50.000 
to  medical  society  C  (although  this  amounts 
to  $1  per  doctor,  it  could  be  $3  or  $5  or  tlO 
for  the  purpose  of  thLs  illustration  |  In  the 
co'orsc  of  these  hearings,  the  committee  has 
heard  testimony  that  the  physician  A,  In 
some  Instances,  will  be  compromised  by  the 
gift  B  mattes  Uj  C.  Humbug  Such  an  ac- 
cusation must  have  been  made  Impetuously 
and  certainly  without  re.-ard  to  the  Unple- 
m;^nta*:on  ^'f  such  a  vile  alliance.  The  wit- 
ness must  have  known  of  the  profession.^! 
autonomy  that  Insulates  the  practice  of 
medjclne  from  such  an  illicit  relationship; 
he  must  know  of  the  physician's  calculated 
hostility  to  a  principal  who  dared  offer  this 
perilous  and  unethical  compromise.  Prom 
whom.  Indeed,  would  the  doct<ir  withhold 
crlttelsm?  The  patient — for  what  reason? 
His  associates — on  what  pretext?  His  Jour- 
nals^ that  are  subject  to  public  reevaluatlon^ 
T-i  whom  then''  Dr.  Bean's  suggestion  is  a 
senaeless  and  dlsgiisting  performance  which 
sho«ld  not  go  unchallenged  and  corrected 
For  the  past  several  months  I  have  called 
iip<- h  the  major  pharmaceutical  manufsc- 
turars  as  executive  director  of  the  American 
Phy«icia:is  Foundation  (a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion) to  secure  a  monetary  gift  to  finance 
the  foundation's  membership  drive.  This 
industry,  since  it  is  best  equipped  to  meas- 
ure the  physicians'  needs,  was  the  logical 
selection  for  soUcltation  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  directors  (all  physician."!  i  to  collect,  as- 
semble, and  distribute  Information  to  the 
members  that  they  will  find  useful  in  the 
fiscal  control  and  efficiency  of  their  practice 
First  of  all  there  has  been  no  real  encourage- 
ment from  the  druj»  Industry  to  support  a 
society  of  physicians  and  no — not  the  re- 
moQest  feeling  on  either  side  that  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  grant  places  either  in 
anything  like  a  trading  position.  We  are  not 
unhopeful  of  ultimately  resolving  our  finan- 
cial needs  and  I  would  hope  through  the  In- 
sight of  a  pharmaceutical  house  Into  an  area 
of  growing  need  whose  solution  must  be 
found  by  an  objective  entity.  Surely  a  pro- 
ductive effort  likely  to  Increase  the  physl- 


cians  available  time  is  a  relevant  and  worthy 
investment  of  the  drug  Industry 

The  iasuea.  upon  which  the  pharmaceutical 
Lnd\wtry  U  being  examined,  are  not  alto- 
gether clear.  The  committee's  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  profit  factor  is  so  arbitrary  an 
item  of  debate  the  most  zealous  members  of 
the  committee  appear  to  have  no  fixed  esti- 
mate of  what  they  think  It  ought  to  be  and 
react  with  virginal  astonishment  when  they 
find  out  what  it  is. 

A  hard  look  at  the  nature  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry discloses  an  operation  whose  financial 
romance  Is  constantly  menaced  by  the  threat 
of  product   obsolescence   and   ultimately   by 
definitive  chemical  therapy.  Ironically  enough 
a  cherished  development  of  its  own  design 
No  sane  member  of  society  would  delay  the 
advent  of  so  profound  a  gift  to  society.    Such 
promise    Is   not    wrought    by   cu.'todlal    pro- 
prietorship that  endures  In  a  kind  of  static 
hlbern.atlon  fixed  securely  by  the  set  formula 
of  equitable  profit.     The  grand  corollary  of 
great  reward-— greater  risks  attracted  by   an 
iTicentlve  lor  profit  has  supplied  this  splendid 
industry  with  the   machinery  and  talent  U:> 
serve  the  Nation  and  the  world  as  none  oth»r 
have  served  It.     No  quapl-soclal  entity  with 
Its    bureaucratic    suffocation    could    meet    a 
challenge    that   demand.^    swiftness    and    de- 
termination where  only  the  creative  can  Fur- 
vlve.     Restrict   and   control   it   and  you   risk 
the  peril  of  reducing  the  momentum  of  hu- 
manity's greatest  promise. 

The  diversion  of  manpower  from  the  daily 
operation  of  the  several  drug  houses  to  at- 
tend to  the  discussions  taking  place  in  the 
hearing  ch:unbers  ought  to  be  foreshortened 
by  the  prudent  Judgment  of  the  committee. 
So  long  as  they  continue  the  compelling 
fiducial  respousibillty  of  management  Is 
obliged  to  protect  the  interests  of  a  company 
that  is  the  provider  for  many  thousands  of 
employees  and  stockholders  whose  capital  has 
made  the  wide  and  effective  distribution  of 
medicine  possible.  Many  of  these  share- 
holders are  n.iuor  legatees  to  whom  the  com- 
pany and  the  committee  owe  a  yet  greater 
measure  of  care.  If  dr<ig  securities  were 
depres.sed.  how  anxlt)us  would  any  of  us  re- 
gard the  loss  of  the  stockholders'  equity? 
We  all  know  the  answer:  we  should  reply  that 
the  risk-taking  element  is  the  definitive  char- 
acteristic of  the  common  stock  Investment 
unlimited  on  the  downside  as  it  is  on  the  up- 
side. The  investor  can  lose  all  and  often 
does. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  reasonable 
witnesses  that  a  reduction  in  the  type  and 
quantity  of  advertising  should  be  urged  on 
the  pharmxiceutiral  industry  on  the  grounds 
that  manifest  scientific  enlightenment  ought 
not  be  augmented  by  artful  copy  and  svich 
other  attention-getting  displays  as  are  com- 
monly employed  to  publicize  drugs.  That 
point  Is  rightfully  made  but  haven't  we  all 
wished  at  one  time  or  another,  perhaps  In 
every  election  campaign,  that  one  might 
stand  or  fall  on  performance  and  considera- 
tion of  issues  to  the  exclusion  of  frivolous 
and  immaterial  appeal.  Yet  the  gravest 
movements  are  Implemented  by  resourceful 
appeal  to  which  the  reflexes  are  conditioned 
to  respond  Physicians,  as  Dr  Leek  em- 
phaslred.  are  not  simpletons:  still  they  are 
ordinary  men  exposed  to  a  conglomerate  of 
communication  and  its  colorless  and  weari- 
some presentation  adds  nothing  to  Its  ac- 
curacy. 

To  meet  the  enormous  and  critical  need  of 
the  sick  and  ailing  the  dnigmaker  must 
maintain  and  renew  his  equipment  and  em- 
ploy a  very  highly  competent  work  force:  No 
affront  to  the  committee  Is  Intended  when 
we  add  this  takes  money.  The  capital  to 
sustain  and  Improve  this  medical  entity  must 
be  attracted  by  a  program  of  product  ex- 
posure that  the  prospective  Investor  will  re- 
gard favorably.     The  h«avy  coat  of  advertis- 
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ing  is  not  an  elective  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ness so  long  as  ordinary  men  and  women 
respond  to  the  attractive  stimuli  calculated 
to  arrest  attention:  generic  Identification 
and  statistical  support  of  the  professional 
authority  testing  the  product  either  precedes 
or  follows  whatever  graphic  appeal  Introduces 
the  subject.  As  for  the  wider  application  of 
generic  terminology,  we  are  advised  that  it 
should  continue  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
physician.  Tlic  labeling  of  medicine  is  most 
useful  to  the  patient  when  brand  identity 
is  used :  to  him  generic  description  Is  putting 
the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  not  worth 
knowing 

It  la  not  the  business  of  the  American 
Physicians  Foundation  to  defend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry.  It  is  or 
should  be  the  interest  of  all  to  correct  mls- 
siatements  of  so  substantial  an  influence  as 
t-'ioee  made  before  a  Senate  committee  and 
to  object  to  the  abuse  on  an  Industry  worthy 
of  our  highest  opinion.  When  the  alterna- 
tive method  of  running  the  delicate  machln- 
e;"y  of  producing  medicine  Is  considered,  all 
we  have  to  say  is,  the  more  it  is  understood 
tlie  less  it  is  desired. 


R  KM  ARKS   OW   ijrviSTIGATION   OF   THE   Df.UC   In- 
DT7STST      BT      D«.      OsCAB      AU>EN.      RED      OaK, 

Iowa — Lam  m  Dated  Decxmbxk  9.    1969.  to 

Senator  HicKiNLoopxa 

Dkak  Sni:  The  Government  la  ni>w  going  to 
Investigate  the  drug  companies.  In  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Senator 
Ketauver  said  their  Investigations  of  other 
ii.dustrles  had  not  created  much  interest 
bjt  thought  this  one  would  create  a  lot  of 
interest.  My  Immediate  reaction  was  'Is 
S?nator  KxrAt7\'Ea  conducting  these  Investi- 
gitlons  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the 
iidufitry.  or  for  the  good  of  KxrAUvxm?  "  His 
statement  makes  me  inclined  to  think  the 
li.lter  Ls  all  too  true  1  have  been  in  prac- 
tice in  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  since  July  1936.  and 
daring  that  period  we  have  had  the  most 
fiintastlc  growth  In  knowledge  of  the  care, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  diseases,  ac- 
c  dent.«.  and  Infirmities  of  people  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time.  It  is  interesting 
t  note  that  this  growth  occurred  among  free 
pe<jple  of  the  world  Each  succeeding  coun- 
ty, to  lose  that  freedom,  fell  behind  In  ad- 
V  inclng  this  knowledge.  Germany  went  from 
tie  top  to  near  the  very  bottom  American 
Filentists  in  medicine  have  won  38  percent 
o'  the  Nobel  prizes  In  medicine.  In  fact.  2  7 
tmes  more  than  any  other  country  Almost 
a  1  of  this  advancement  has  been  due  to  the 
c  imblned  development  of  technique  and  new 
drugs     One  impossible  without  the  other. 

Commonplace  surgery  today  would  l>e  un- 
heard of  and  Impossible  without  the  develop- 
n*nt  of  antibiotics,  anesthetic  materials, 
flnigs  and  gases),  and  knowledge  of  the 
bislc  body  needs  for  vitamins,  minerals, 
ciloric  requirements  and  the  development  by 
the  drug  Industries  of  materials  and  means 
o^  replacing  these  for  long  periods  of  time, 
even  to  unconscious  or  anesthesized  people 

The  development  of  the  miracle  drugs. 
(.iteroid  compwunds).  lor  arthritis  has  beeii 
phenomenal  both  in  discovery  and  Improve- 
nient.  as  well  as  lower  cost,  which  has  been 
craslstent  since  Its  first  discovery  What  :s 
t'le  proper  reward  for  the  people  who  de- 
veloped and  Improved  both  the  product  and 
tie  means  of  producing  all  these  drugs ' 
George  Washington  died  probably  due  to  a 
sa-ep  throat  infection,  a  condition  treated 
routinely  in  our  offices  today  with  very  little 
loss  of  time  and  practically  no  deaths.  Cal- 
v  n  Coolidge^s  son  died  from  an  Infected 
b  Ister  on  his  heel  from  playing  tennis;  a 
condition  that  we  treat  with  complete  re- 
covery in  a  relatively  few  hours  today.  What 
is  the  cost  of  these  drugs  today?  Both  men 
could   have   been   saved   for   the   price   of   a 


case  of  beer,  a  fifth  of  whisky,  or  a  few  car- 
tons of  cigarettes. 

If  Senator  Kkfauvee  and  his  subcommittee 
f.nd  that  the  drug  Indiistry  as  a  whole  are 
not  shysters  or  thieves,  or  vulttires  preying 
on  old  defenseless  people,  will  this  commit- 
tee give  them  a  "good  housekeeping  seal  of 
approval."  or  will  it  be  up  to  the  president 
of  one  of  these  companies  to  send  letters  to 
all  physicians  of  the  country  stating  that 
after  spending  numerous  man-hours,  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  they  were  acq'Uitted, 
leaving  the  bogeyman  picture  he  created  In 
the  minds  of  our  elderly  people  and  those  on 
fixed  Income. 

This  will  rndoubtedly  t.ike  the  time  of 
many  qualified  men  and  untold  sums  of 
money  thus  added  to  the  costs  of  drugs,  with 
no  Improvement  in  a  single  llfesavlng  or 
p>aln-relieving  drug. 

If  the  pharmaceutical  companies  as  a 
whole  are  found  to  be  crooks  and  thieves  by 
this  Investigation,  then  I  would  like  to  be 
permitted  one  request,  i.e  ,  that  I  be  allowed 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  with  such 
thieves  and  crooks  who  have  made  the  health 
and  care  of  the  American  people  the  best  In 
the  world. 

Otir  Public  Health  Department  Is  very 
good.  They  made  the  standards  for  testing 
polio  vaccines,  but  did  they  offer  to  defend 
Cutter  Laboratories  in  the  many  lawsuits 
they  had  because  of  live  virus  in  their  vac- 
cine, not  found  by  public  health  standards — 
I'll  take  company  name  and  product  pride 
over  all  Government  control. 

Smtdl  companies  sell  for  less  money.  It 
has  been  said  "Nothing  has  betn  made  but 
what  someone  could  make  it  with  Inferior 
materials  and  sell  it  for  less  money."  One 
very  promuient  (not  to  their  desire)  small 
drug  company  8p>eciall*ed  In  selling  the  same 
drugs  for  less  money  to  dispensing  physi- 
cians, and  they  brought  out  and  sold  elixir 
of  sulfanilamide.  The  reft  of  that  story  is 
history  in  our  time  No  thank  you.  I  would 
not  give  any  cheap  drugs  from  a  small  com- 
pany to  either  my  family  or  my  patients. 
They  might  be  Just  as  good,  and  again — 
funerals  are  so  expensive. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Oscar  Aldi:n.  MX>. 


AaoMA  Park.  Ill  .  ApHl  18,  1960. 
Hon    Everett  Dirksen, 
Senator  from  lUtnois. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  reading  In  the  press 
that  you  Intend  to  challenge  Senator 
Kzruirvtx.  on  some  of  his  statements  and 
conclusions  In  the  drtig  company  Investiga- 
tions. 

Senator  KxTAUVDi  thinks  that  physicians 
should  write  the  chemical  formulas  Instead 
of  "brand  names  "  In  all  prescriptions.  You 
might  suggest  that  he  Inform  himself  upon 
some  of  the  very  complicated  chemical 
formulas  which  are  being  constantly  devel- 
oped by  the  skilled  drug  company  chemists. 

As  an  example,  one  drug  company  has  a 
product  whose  lirand  name  is  "Perltrate." 
Its  chemical  name  is  penterythrltol  tetranl- 
trate.  It  Is  a  coronary  vasl-dllator.  The 
company  also  puts  it  up  in  a  convenient 
tablet  combined  with  nitroglycerin  and  an- 
other with  phenobarbltal.  Also,  all  of 
there  in  stistained  action  capsules.  Which 
means  that  one  capsule  will  maintain  a  cer- 
tain level  of  the  dnig  action  for  a  given 
period  of  hours  and  this  result  Is  obtained 
by  tiny  particles  which  disintegrate  at  vary- 
ing periods  of  time.  Is  anyone  naive  enough 
to  assume  that  such  a  product  could  be  de- 
veloped and  manufactured  without  enormous 
expense? 

Imagine  the  time  which  would  be  con- 
rum  ed  by  btisy  doctors  In  writing  the  pre- 
scriptions for  these  medications  out  In  full, 
Including    the   name   at   the   manufacturer, 


and  picture.  If  you  can,  the  confusion  of  the 
pharmacist  who  would  have  to  decipher 
them.  The  Illegibility  of  prescriptions  has 
forever  been  the  headache  and  p>et  peeve 
of  phaxmaclsta  and  the  standing  Joke  of  the 
laity. 

This  illustration  I  have  gU'en  Is  a  very  sim- 
ple one  compared  with  many  of  the  stand- 
ard and  effective  drug  preparations  which 
are  dally  u^ed  by  physicians.  The  brand 
names  are  by  no  means  secret,  nor  p>atent 
medicines.  Complete  literature  regarding 
them  is  supplied  to  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists by  the  drug  manufacturers,  including 
the  details  of  the  experimental  work  done 
in  develojjlng  and  producing  them.  The 
brand  names  are  for  convenience  and  also 
for  Identification.  Elach  drughouse  has  cer- 
tain products  which  physicians  find  useful 
and  effective  In  their  practice.  Stocking 
them  by  pharmacists  is  also  m.\de  possible 
by  brand  names. 

Most  truly  yours  as  a  "SO-year  club" 
member   of   the   medical    profesfion. 

Jot  R  Corrxll,  MX). 


THE    MUTUAL    SECURITY    ACT    OP 
1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
the  morning  hour  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Flelations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FVlbricht]  who  has  been  working 
very,  very  hard  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

Thus  far,  I  have  had  very  little  to  say 
about  tiiat  measure.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  had  the  problem  of  han- 
dling its  presentation  to  the  Senate. 
The  problem  is  the  Nations;  he  has  been 
doing  a  good  job. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  most 
of  Uie  people  of  this  country  do  not 
realize  the  significance  of  mutual  secu- 
rity at  this  time.  We  talk  about  the 
danger  of  a  world  war,  we  talk  about  a 
shrunken  earth,  and  we  taJk  about  every 
nation  being  the  neighbor  of  all  other 
nations;  but  then  we  forget  that  mu- 
tual security  is  the  main  weapon  for 
peace;  we  need  it  in  order  to  stave  off 
a  world  conflagration  or  a  bonfire. 

Although  to  many  of  my  constituents 
the  funds  requested  seem  to  involve  a 
giveaway,  yet  in  my  opinion,  no  particu- 
lar waste  is  involved,  because,  first  of 
all,  the  use  of  these  funds  gives  employ- 
ment to  between  500,000  and  600,000 
Americans;  in  the  second  place,  this  pro- 
gram helps  us  get  rid  of  surplus  com- 
modities which  we  have;  and,  over  and 
above  all  else,  the  program  has  back  of 
it  the  purpose  of  meeting  situations 
which  are  threatening,  and  which  might 
result  in  open  warfare. 

Because  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  her  tre- 
mendous wealth,  her  extensive  produc- 
tivity, and  her  great  working  force  of 
70-odd  million  persons,  I  believe  this 
situation  presents  to  us  a  challenge  to 
keep  our  country  on  an  even  keel  eco- 
nomically and  in  good  working  shape. 
Mutual  security  is  a  great  aid  in  that 
direction. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  general  attitude 
of  the  committee,  even  though,  I  might 
disagree  in  regard  to  several  items. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Is  granted  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill  are  fully 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  I  will  not 
therefore  retrace  that  ground.  Nor  is 
it  my  Intention  to  go  into  the  reasons 
for  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  bill,  for  the  report 
also  covers  them  well.  My  remarks, 
rather,  will  be  confined  to  some  general 
observations  on  the  mutual  security 
program. 

Mr.  President,  to  see  the  mutiial  se- 
curity program  in  its  proper  perspective, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  view  the 
world  of  today  as  it  really  is,  for  the  two 
are  vitally  interwoven.    It  used  to  be  that 
our  relationships  revolved  around  small 
units;  the  extent  of  our  external  affairs 
was  pretty  well  encompassed  in  our  abil- 
ities to  get  along   with   our   next-door 
neighbors.    As  our  Nation  grew  both  in 
population  and  importance,  as  our  trade 
and   commerce   increased,   we  found  it 
necessary  to  broaden  our  horizons  and 
deal  with  those  folks  who  lived  beyond 
our  own  main  street.    Even  so.  we  could 
still  stay  mostly  within  our  own  national 
yard.    Today,  all  that  has  changed.    We 
are  now  living  in  an  age  we  couldn't 
have  imagined  a  few  years  back,  an  age 
In  which  the  streaking  jets  and  whizzing 
rockets    can    portend    ominousness — or 
omniscience — dei)ending   on   man's  will 
and  the  way  he  goes  about  expressing  it. 
No  longer  can  our  lives  and  our  visions 
be  confined  to  a  "Main  Street.  U.S.A.," 
a  Chippewa  Palls.  Wis.,  or  even  a  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    In  this  thrashing  and  tur- 
bulent world,   it   became   quite   obvious 
that  we  could  no  longer  adequately  pro- 
tect our  own  security  from  within  our 
own  boundaries  alone,  and.  indeed,  ob- 
vious that  our  security  interests  them- 
selves were  no  longer  a  matter  of  our  own 
shorelines.    Thus,  in  a  shrinking  world, 
but  a  world  with  expanding  problems, 
the  United  States  formulated  the  mu- 
tual security  program  to  mark  step  with 
the  changing  times. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  are  those 
who  said  in  the  beginning— and  there  are 
those  who  are  still  saying — that  we  can't 
really  afford  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, that  it  is  a  cool  invitation  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy  and  a  sure  move  to 
economic  disaster.  Assuredly,  the  pro- 
gram does  have  an  effect  on  our  domes- 
tic economy;  but  it  does  not  have  the 
dire  impact  some  people  think.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  expenditures  made 
under  the  program  are  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  and 
about  5  percent  of  our  total  Federal 
budget  expenditures.  And  some  five  to 
six  hundred  thousand  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  foreign  aid  expenditures. 


I  do  not  wish  to  be  construed  as  be- 
littling the  amount  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram,  however.     Every   nickel   counts, 
and  when  the  administration  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  justify  the  program. 
I  sharply  questioned  where  that  nickel 
goas.     Well,   of   the  total  military   aid 
moneys  spent.  90  percent  of  them  are 
initially    spent    in    the    United    States 
Moreover,  an  outside  factor,  one  not  di- 
rectly related  to  our  military  aid  contri- 
butions, but  generated  by  the  collective 
defense  efforts  we  are  making  with  our 
free  world  partners,  is  the  purchase  in 
this  country  of  spare  parts  and  other 
military  equipment  by  our  allies.    That 
this  is  no  small  item  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  purchases  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies and  services  by   European  NATO 
countries  under  the  authority  of  mili- 
tary sales  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  were  $237.5  million  in  fiscal 
yetr  1958  and  $310.9  million  in  fiscal  year 
1959      And   those    totals,    it   might   be 
added,  do  not  include  purchases  by  those 
countries  which  were  made  direct  from 
U.S.  commercial  sources. 

Speaking  of  our  European  NATO  al- 
lies, there  has  been  a  trend  toward  sig- 
nificant increases  in  their  own  defense 
spending.  In  1953  we  were  paying  at>out 
28  percent  of  their  total  defense  costs: 
today,  the  figure  is  down  to  about  8  per- 
cent. That  is  a  healthy  trend,  and  one 
certainly  to  be  encouraged. 

Another  factor  to  be  remembered  in 
appraising  the  militairy  aid  program  is 
that  the  amount  spent  in  this  way  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  spend  less  on  de- 
fense here  at  home.  I  will  not  belabor 
the  point — a  point  which  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many  times 
before — but.  through  this  program,  we 
can  often  achieve  far  more  in  the  way 
of  defense  when  we  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  allied  countries'  troops 
than  if  we  were  to  have  to  station  our 
own  soldiers  abroad. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  not.  of 
caurse.  deal  this  year  with  an  authoriza- 
tion for  military  assistance.  That  cate- 
gory of  aid.  though,  is  the  largest  single 
coanponent  in  the  total  program.  I, 
therefore,  felt  it  might  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  bring  out  certain  facts  as 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  passing  on  the 
amount  and  the  American  taxpayer  is 
going  to  be  footing  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  too.  that  we  all  might 
do  with  a  reminder  that  this  program 
was  designed  to  meet  a  mounting  Com- 
munist military  threat  to  the  free  world. 
That  threat  has  not  subsided  one  iota, 
even  though  the  Communist  overlords 
would  like  to  entice  us  into  thinking  so, 
by  relatively  meaningless  troop  reduc- 
tions and  by  twirls  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence banners.  While  the  original  threat 
had  its  origin  in  Moscow,  and  that  threat 
still  steams  ahead,  I  would  caution  my 
colleagues  that  a  newer  and  perhaps 
more  deadlier  threat  may  well  lie  ahead 
in  the  mammoth  protrusions  of  a  surging 
Red  Chinese  regime. 

Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
Communist  economic  threat.  Not  only 
is  the  growing  economic  prowess  of  the 
Soviet  umon  and  Communist  China  a 
threat  in  terms  of   their  inner  growth 


potential,  but  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  also 
has  touring  aid  programs,  which  need 
not  be  feared  were  It  not  for  the  fact  of 
the  accompaniment  by  technicians 
highly  indoctrinated  in  Communist 
ideology  and  skilled  in  takeover  tactics. 
That  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  feels  that  Its 
aid  programs  to  underdeveloped  areas 
offers  promise  can  be  noted  by  the  fact  of 
their  steady  increase.  During  1959  the 
bloc  extended  some  $921  million  in 
credits  and  grants,  almost  entirely  in 
the  economic  realm. 

It  is  not  by  reason  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  the  aid  field,  however,  that  our 
economic  aid  programs  derive  their 
validity.  It  is  strictly  in  our  own  na- 
tional interests  to  assist  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  make  some 
meaningful  economic  strides. 

Our  economic  aid  helps  create  condi- 
tioris  in  which  economic  viability  can 
emerge  and  political  freedom  progress. 

We  would  aLso  do  well  to  think  of 
the  economic  program  in  terms  of  our 
own  economy.  Underdeveloped  coun- 
tries cannot  buy  much  from  the  United 
States.  They  cannot  afford  to  It  logi- 
cally can  be  expected,  though,  that  with 
improved  economic  conditions,  they  will 
become  better  customers  for  our  prod- 
ucts, which  means  more  exports,  more 
jobs  for  Americans. 

In  this  comiection,  I  mi.'^iht  say  that 
the  economic  aid  money  is  not  being 
shipped  abroad  in  barrels,  as  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  program  would  have 
us  believe  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  of 
the  dollars  we  spend  on  economic  aid  arc 
spent,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  United 
States.  And.  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of 
military  aid,  there  are  many  indirect 
expenditures  here  which  stem  from  our 
economic  contributions  to  other  coun- 
tries. And  much  effort  is  being  made  in 
this  area  toward  a  welcome  shift  toward 
loans  from  grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Not  all  of  the  projects  un- 
dertaken under  the  program  have  been 
glorious  successes:  there  have  obviously 
been  failures  which  always  make  good 
copy  and  attractive  headlines,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  been  small 
failures.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made,  Mr. 
President,  nor  to  say  that  it  is  all  right 
to  continue  making  the  same  ones  over 
and  over.  I  do  say  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  there  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  them  and  that 
those  which  have  been  made  are  not  re- 
peated. Improvements  are  being  made 
eveiT  day,  quietly  but  assuredly. 

One  fitting  comparison  of  this  pro- 
gram might  be  made  by  stacking  it  up 
with  an  American's  venture  into  the 
stock  market.  There  he  is  investing  in 
America's  future.  Here,  under  the  aid 
program,  we  are  investing  in  America's 
future  and  in  the  future  of  the  free 
world.  Some  of  our  investments  may 
not  pan  out.  Others  may  be  spectacular. 
Still  otiiers  may  take  a  while  to  mate- 
rialize. And  mistakes,  both  in  judgment 
and  management,  may  occur.  But  if  the 
investments  are  not  made,  there  will  not 
be  any  opportunity  for  growth.     If  we 
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are  careful— and  I  think  we  are — in 
making  our  investments  in  the  mutual 
security  program,  those  showing  reason- 
t  bly  good  prospects  for  success,  over  the 
ling  run.  Mr.  President,  I  tlunk  our  ef- 
forts will  succeed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  28,  1960,  the  very  dis- 
tJiguished  and  scholarly  constitutional 
hiwyer,  the  Honorable  Charles  J.  Bloch, 
of  Macon.  Ga..  made  a  very  able  and  out- 
standing tiddress  before  the  Richland 
County  Bar  Association  in  Columbia. 
EC.  Iliis  great  American  has  won  much 
admiration  and  respect  throughout  this 
country  as  an  authority  on  constitutional 
liiw  and  the  rights  of  the  States.  In 
1958  his  excellent  book  entitled  "States 
P  iphts — The  Law  of  the  Land."  was  pub- 
l:shed,  which  I  feel  should  be  read  by 
every  American  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  the  Judiciarj*  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  are  especially 
veil  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bloch.  because 
of  the  most  favorable  impressions  he  has 
l.'ft  with  them  m  eloquently  arguing  time 
and  again  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees in  behalf  of  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
the  importance  of  preserving  local  self- 
government  and  individual  liberty  in 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Mr.  Bloch's  ad- 
dress, which  appeared  in  the  May  1  issue 
of  the  State.  Columbia,  S.C,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TrscT  or  Block's  Speech  Bftore  Bae 
Association 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month  a  de- 
bate raged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States 

There  was  pending  a  bill  for  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation to  support  public  schools  In  the 
DlBtrlct  of  Columbia  Senator  Henry  Wil- 
son, of  Massachusetts,  proposed  an  amend- 
n:ent  to  it  providing  fund*  for  the  education 
of  Negroes. 

Senator  Jefler.'^on  DbvIs.  of  Mls-slsslppl, 
cliaracterized  the  amendment  as  "but  one  of 
many  evidences  which  dally  events  bring  to 
u.»  of  the  hastening  of  that  period  when  our 
brethren  shall  no  longer  stand  united  as  the 
descendants  of  our  ancestry,  and  the  maln- 
tcilners  of  our  Government.  Tills  pseudo- 
philanthropy  is  an  excrescence  upon  the 
American  mind,  sprung  from  a  foreign  germ. 
Inoculated  here  to  the  destruction  of  the 
hi'althy  growth  of  our  political  tree." 

The  year  before,  that  germ,  conceived 
In  foreign  lands,  nurtured  In  New  England, 
produced  the  raid  of  John  Brow^n,  of  Kansas. 
Intended  to  liberate  slaves  by  force  Leaving 
"bloody  Kansas."  John  Brown  and  his  fol- 
lowers Invaded  Virginia,  to  be  met  and  sub- 
dued at  Harpers  Ferry  by  U.S.  Marines,  with 
0)1  Robert  E.  Lee,  2d  U.8.  Cavalry,  in  com- 
mand. 

Tried  for  treason,  John  Brown  was  con- 
victed and  hanged  December  2,  1859. 

SOLDIERS    SANG 

When  Union  soldiers  marched  Into  Vir- 
ginia a  few  years  later  they  sang: 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a-molderlng 
in  the  grave,  but  his  soul  goes  marching  on." 

That,  though,  was  then  still  In  the  futxire. 

ShorUy  after  that  April  1860.  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  the  conventions 


of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
assembled. 

William  H  Seward,  of  New  York,  former 
Governor  of  New  Totlc.  was  the  leading  can- 
didate for  the  ReputMlcan  nomination  But 
Abraham  Lincoln  defeated  him.  Lincoln 
w-;ts  pledged  against  every  principle  held  dear 
by  the  States  of  the  South. 

When  Lincoln  was  elected  in  November 
over  his  Democratic  oppsonents.  South  Caro- 
lina, on  December  20,  1860,  seceded  from 
the  Union,  followed  by  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

They  formed  the  provisional  government 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  and  on 
February  9.  1861.  at  Montgomery.  Ala.,  cboee 
JetTerFon  Davis,  President. 

State  troops  seized  U.S.  forts  and  arsenals 
throughout  the  South. 

For  40  days  ensuing  from  his  inauguration 
until  April  14.  1861.  Lincoln  wavered  between 
abandonlns;  Fort  Sumter,  In  Charleston  Har- 
bor, and  seeking  to  reprovlslon  it. 

Finally,  he  chose  the  latter  course. 

SOUTH    CABOLINA    LXD    ASSAULT 

When  he  did.  South  Carolinians  led  the  as- 
sault upon  It.  On  April  14,  1861.  Fort  Sumter 
feU.  The  next  day,  Lincoln  caUed  for  75,000 
volunteers.  And  2  days  later.  Virginia  Joined 
the  band  of  brothers  followed  shortly  by 
Arkansas  and  North  Carolina.  Tennessee 
entered  Into  a  military  league  with  the  Con- 
federacy Under  the  protection  of  Confed- 
erate troops.  Missouri's  Legislature  adopted  a 
resolution  of  secession. 

Those  11  States  elected  Jefferson  Davis 
permanent  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  October  16,  1861. 

He  was  Inaugurated  In  Richmond  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  1862.  In  the  meantime. 
General  Lee  had  resigned  from  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  became  the  peerless  leader  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy — your  honored  sires  and 
mine. 

After  struggling  for  4  years,  Lee  surrewdercd 
what  remained  of  his  troopw. 

I  have  read  and  studied  much  history. 

The  bravest  p>eople  of  whom  I  have  ever 
read,  or  ever  heard,  were  the  southern  women 
and  men  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. They  were  valiant,  they  could  and  did 
face  hardship  after  hardship,  far.  far  greater 
than  the  closing  of  public  schools,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year. 

HAD    COTJKAGE 

They  had  the  courage  and  the  fortitude  to 
endure  hardships  because  they  knew  they 
were  right.  They  knew,  as  we  know  now, 
that  only  through  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  could  this  Nation 
hope  to  survive 

They  did  not  fight,  bleed,  and  die,  they  did 
not  pauperize  themselves  and  their  children 
to  save  the  institution  of  slavery. 

They  knew  that  if  the  States  of  the  North 
could  violate  the  solemn  provisions  of  the 
CJonytltutlon  of  the  United  States  forbidding 
the  taking  of  private  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  that  the  Constitution  was  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper  They  knew  that  if  the 
compact  or  contract  entered  into  by  their 
forefathers  could  be  by  might  cast  away  in 
one  respect,  greater  might  could  cast  it  away 
in  all  respects. 

They  knew,  therefore,  that  the  Union 
could  not  survive  If.  in  any  or  all  respects, 
might  was  to  be  the  master  of  right. 

The  men  of  the  South  fought  for  that 
principle  even  though  It  meant  the  utter 
devastation  of  the  land  they  loved. 

Por  4  long  years  they  fought. 

When  the  tide  turned  at  Gettysburg,  when 
Vicksburg  fell,  when  Sherman  burned  At- 
lanta, when  he  marched  through  Georgia  to 
the  sea,  bxirning  and  destroying,  and  pillag- 
ing; when  he  turned  from  Georgia  Into 
South  Carolina,  and  continued  his  burning 
and  pillaging,  then  and  only  then  did  our 


beloved  General  Lee  surrender  to  Sherman — 
Lee  on  April  9,  1865.  and  Johns^ton  Just  95 
vears  ago — April  26,  1865,  at  Durham  Station. 
N.C. 

NO    MABSRALL  FLAW 

Repeating  what  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia 12  years  ago — there  was  no  Marshall 
plan  for  us  of  the  South.  The  Humphreys 
and  the  Kennedys  and  the  Douglases  and  the 
Javltses  and  the  Paul  Butlers  of  that  day 
seized  upon  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  as  an  excuse  for  tyranny  which  has 
never  been  known  in  our  subjugation  of  a 
foreign  nation. 

There  was  no  treaty  of  peace. 

There  were  the  three  war  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  supp>osedly  adopted  in  the 
period  between  1865  and  1870. 

Loudly  had  Lincoln  proclaimed  In  1861 
that  no  State  had  a  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union. 

Just  as  loudly  did  the  Reconstruction  Re- 
publicans cf  the  tragic  area  of  1866-70  pro- 
claim that  the  States  of  the  South  could 
not  be  readmitted  to  the  Union  until  they 
had  ratified  those  war  amendments. 

The  law  of  the  land  in  1865-70  seemed  to 
to  be:  You  can  not  leave  the  Union;  you  have 
never  legally  left  It;  but  we  will  not  let  you 
back  in  the  Union  until  you  have  ratified 
these  amendments  because  without  you  we 
have  not  sufficient  States  to  ratify  them  and 
thus  make  them  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

So,  these  war  amendments  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution — the  13th.  14th.  and 
15th. 

rtTTEENTH    AMENDMENT 

The  15th  provided  that  no  State  should 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  one  to  vote 
on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  But  It  did  not  pro- 
vide that  a  State  must  permit  whites  and 
Negroes  to  cast  their  vote  In  the  same  boxes, 
side  by  side. 

The  14th  provided  for  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  for  all  people.  Even  that  14th  was 
not  strong  enough  to  compel  States  to  per- 
mit women  to  vote.  It  took  a  separate 
amendment  for  that,  enacted  a  half  century 
later. 

The  13th  abolished  slavery. 

Ratified  December  18,  1865,  8  months  after 
Appomattox.  It  provides: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

Ironically,  that  amendment,  first  proposed 
in  the  Congress  in  the  very  week  of  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  recognized  one  of  the 
very  principles  for  which  the  South  had 
fought — the  principle  of  indestructible  States 
having  formed  a  more  perfect  Union. 

Does  that  amendment  treat  the  United 
States  as  singular  and  say  "its  Jurisdiction"? 
It  does  not.  It  says  "within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Juris- 
diction." 

CAS£S  CAME 

Year  after  year  cases  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  involving 
those  amendments — particularly  the  14th. 
Year  after  year  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government  were  read  into  them  by 
practically  unanimous  courts  composed  of 
Judges  such  as  Chief  Justices  Fuller.  White, 
and  Taft.  and  Associate  Jiostlces  Field, 
Brown,  Peckham,  Holmes.  Cardozo.  and 
Brandels. 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal   protection   of   the   laws." 

Those  were  and  are  the  words  of  the  14th 
amendment. 
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The  spirit  breathed  Into  those  words, 
which  became  the  living  law  of  the  land  de- 
clared by  jTidges  who  knew  not  Myrdal,  pro- 
claimed that  a  State  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution  and  did  not  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  Its  Jiirtsdlctlon  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  when  It  furnished  equal 
facilities  to  all.  whether  those  facilities  were 
steamboat  cabins  or  railroad  cars,  or  schools 
or  colleges.  Not  many  people  In  those  days 
were  playing  golf  or  going  to  the  setishore. 
so  neither  Blackstone  nor  Myrdal  had  yet 
invaded  the  bathing  beach  or  the  golf  course 

LONE  DISSKNTEK 

SolemJily  did  a  Justice — the  very  Justice 
who  had  been  the  lone  dissenter  In  PUssy  v. 
Ferguson,  the  flrst  case  expounding  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  doctrine — say  some  10  years 
later: 

"While  this  Court  should  guard  with  firm- 
ness every  right  appertaining  to  life,  liberty. 
or  property  as  secured  to  the  Individual  by 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  af  the 
laat  Importance  that  It  should  not  invade 
the  domain  of  local  authority  except  when 
It  Is  plainly  necessary  to  enforce  that  law. 
The  safety  and  health  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts are,  in  the  first  Instance,  fcr  that 
Commonwealth  to  guard  and  protect.  They 
are  matters  that  do  not  ordinarily  concern 
the  National  Government.  So  far  aj  they 
can  be  reached  by  any  government,  they  de- 
pend, primarily,  upon  such  action  i)«  the 
State  m  Its  wisdom  may  take." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  uttered  February  2C.  1905 
( 197  US.  at  p.  38) . 

In  those  words  are  embraced  the  essence 
of  the  doctrine  of  States  rights  In  tlie  de- 
fense of  which  your  grandfather  may  have 
died  at  Gettysburg  40  years  before. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  a  captain  In  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment  In  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Fifty  years  later,  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he 
wrote: 

"And  yet  again  the  extent  to  which  legisla- 
tion may  modify  and  restrict  the  use  ol  prop- 
erty consistently  with  the  Constitution  Is  not 
a  question  for  pure  abstract  theory  alone 
Tradition  and  the  habits  of  the  community 
count  for  more  than  logic." 

StJCCINCT    STATTMENT 

Those  words  are  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  principle  of  States  rights  for  the  per- 
petuation of  which  your  grandfather  may 
have  faced  the  rifles  of  Captain  Holmes'  sol- 
diers of  Massachusetts  at  Balls  Bluff  In  Mary- 
land In  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

Justice  Holmsi  on  February  21,  1910  (218 
U  8.  at  p.  Sflfl)  In  his  maturity,  saw  the 
ll«ht,  and  expressed  the  principle  which  had 
been  burled  for  him  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  abolitionists  a  half  century  befort! 

The  words  which  Justice  Holmes  wrote  for 
himself,  and  those  giants  of  the  law  who  were 
his  colleagues  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  ths  United  SUtei  50  y^ars  ngc.  were 
translatsd  into  a  principle  of  constitutional 
law  suoolncUy  stated : 

"Tradition  and  habits  of  ths  community 
eount  for  more  than  loglo  In  dstsrrnlnlnti 
oonstttutlonallty  of  laws  enacted  for  the 
public  welfare  under  the  police  pownr  " 

Thoss  principles  of  eon»tlt\itlniia:  gov* 
•rnment  Uluifrntsd  by  ths  uttsrnncsi  cf  Har- 
lan and  Holmes,  followed  by  Taft  i\nrt  Brnn. 
dsli  and  their  lUMOclatss,  were  the  premiss 
of  ths  Fsdernl  Oovtrnment  to  ths  Btntes 
which  orsntsd  it,  which  thsn  oomixMtrt  it 

As  ths  States  of  ths  South  fmergtct  from 
ths  ravaffti  of  war,  as  sUp  bv  step  thxy  and 
ths  magnlflctnt  men  and  women  who 
formed  them  laboriously  climbed  thr  steps 
frcjm  the  abyss  Into  which  war  and  Its  might, 
reconstruction  and  ths  tllegnllty  which 
created  it,  had  plunged  thsm,  these  words 
were  the  beacon  light  which  they  considered 
to  mark  the  sal  sty  of  thslr  harbor. 


HABITS,    TRADnrON 

We  know  yovir  habits  and  traditions,  this 
Court  composed  of  lawyers  and  Judges,  had 
said  to  them.  The  safety  and  health  of  your 
communities  are  yours  to  guard  and  protect, 
the  highest  Court  said. 

We  relied  on  thcjse  solemn  statements — we 
relied  on  the  word  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and,  as  we  recovered,  spent  our  money. 
raised  from  taxing  our  people  and  our  prop- 
erty. In  building  magnificent  public  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities — separate  but 
equal. 

Recently,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said:  "Great  nations,  like 
great  men,  should  keep  their  word." 

That  very  same  Justice  was  one  of  those 
who  has  repeatedly  Joined  In  the  breaking 
of  the  promises  made  by  the  Courts  oi  former 
da,ys  to   the  people  of   the  South. 

"Great  nations,  like  great  men.  should 
keep  their  word,"  said  Associate  Justice 
Hugo  Black  in  Federal  Power  Commission  v. 
Tnscarora  Indian  Nation  (80  S  Ct.  543,  567), 
on  March  7.  1960. 

They  should. 

All  that  we  ask  Is  that  the  United  States 
of  America  keep  their  word  as  expressed  to 
us  by  Chief  Justices  Taft  and  Fuller  and 
their  colleagues. 

VIOLATED    PLEDGE 

They  departed  from  their  pledged  word  In 
Bi'own  v.  Topeka,  on  May  17,  1954,  and  the 
caees  which  followed  It. 

They  departed  from  their  pledged  word. 
and  the  reason  for  their  departure  has  never 
been  better  expressed  than  Jefferson  Davis 
expressed  It  on  the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate 
94  years  before,  on  a  day  when  Gettysburi;. 
Vlcksburg.  Sharpsburg.  Manassas.  Fredericks- 
burs:,  Stone  River,  and  Murfreesboro  were 
only  places  on  maps:  on  a  day  months  before 
th  I-:*  names  were  enshrined  In  our  hearts  as 
battlefields  upon  which  men  were  proud  to 
die  fighting  for  principles — men  whom  a 
hundred  years  later  we  remember — principles 
which  still  endure 

I  repeat  today  what  Bilr  Davis  said  on  April 
la.  1860 

"This  pseudo-philanthropy  Is  an  excres- 
cence upon  the  American  mind,  sprung  from 
a  foreign  germ.  Inoculated  here  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  healthy  growth  of  our  po- 
litical tree." 

But.  we  cannot  live  In  the  past 

Certainly  the  war  of  1861-65  will  not  be 
repeated 

The  problem  remains 

For  all  that  the  War  Between  the  States 
proved  was  that,  after  4  years  the  States  of 
the  North  were  strong  enough  to  force  the 
southern  States  back  Into  the  Union 

There  still  remains  for  sohition  for  us  of 
the  .South — and  of  the  North  snd  Enst  and 
West,  the  problem 

HOW  TO  EXCISE  fT 

How  shall  this  excrescence  upon  the  Amerl- 
Clin  mind,  sprung  from  a  foreign  germ,  bs 
swelled  BO  that  we  of  America  msy  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper,  atxd  not  succumb  to 
Utoss  who  nro  sprsadlng  the  germs  of  din- 
cQntsut  and  disunion  In  order  that  they  mny 
divide   us,   and   conquer    us? 

That  Is  the  problsm  to  which  all  gorxl 
men,  men  of  all  isctlons,  are  beginning  to 
address  tliemsslvss 

The  good  men  are  sspnrntlng  them*elvc*i 
tfom  ths  latter  day  John  Browns  who  wn\iut 
dMtroy  conitltutlMnal  govcrninrtit  to  stf. i«fy 
personal  ambitions 

Oo(Kt  msn  of  all  sections  nre  becoming 
more  and  more  awaro  of  ths  problnm  and 
Iti  origin.  Its  purpose.  Its  Impllratlons,  lu 
dinger 

John  Brown's  soul  doss  gn  tnnrchlng  on— 
ptobably  burning  on — as  a  warning  of  what 
hypcKrttlcsl  fanaticism  can  bring  to  a  people 

Recently  during  ths  debate  over  the  so- 
CAllsd  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1090  (HR  8001  < , 
tlftat  frsat  southsrnsr  and  Ssnator,  James  O. 


Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  was  speaking. 
(Congressional  Record,  Apr  6.  1960.  p 
7439 ) .  There  cxxurred  a  dialog  between 
Senator  Eastland  and  Senator  Keating,  of 
New  York,  who  though  labeled  "Republi- 
can." Is  one  of  thoee  liberals  who  make  It 
very  difficult  for  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  other 
sections. 

This  was  the  colloquy: 

"Mr  Keating  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
statement  of  the  Senator. 

•Mr  EA.STLAND  The  Senator  can  sit  close' 
Uj  me,  and  get  a  good  education. 

Mr  Keating.  I  should  be  glad  to  come 
closer. 

"Mr  Eastland.  Come  over  closer  It  will 
be  worth  a  year's  Instruction  on  constitu- 
tional law  " 

COME  CLOSER 

If  the  so-called  liberals  would  Just  all 
come  over  closer  and  listen  to  the  southern 
Senators  and  learn  what  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  really  meant  In  1789 
and  means  now.  there  would  be  greater  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  these  United  States. 

Recently,  too.  the  remark  was  made  In  the 
presence  of  a  very  well  educated  person: 
"The  United  States  now  have  a  new  flag  " 
The  educated  person  said:  "Don't  you  mean 
to  say:  "The  United  States  now  has  a  new 
flag?'  "  The  retort  was  I  meant  Just  what 
I  said." 

And  it  occurred  to  us  that  that  little  ex- 
change Illustrated  the  Ignorance  of  so  many 
people,  even  some  In  the  Judicial,  executive, 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government, 
as  to  our  constitutional  form  of  government. 

•The  United  States  has."  or 

"The  United   States  have" 

Therein  lies  the  lundamental  difference  in 
the  concepts  of  federal  government 

If  "the  United  States  has."  then  all  power 
may  constitutionally  be  concentrated  In 
Washington  bureaucracies.  But  If  "the 
United  States  have."  then  the  States  of  the 
Union  still  have  the  power  to  regulate  their 
own  Internal  affairs  which  they  retained  In 
1780.  and  which  retention  was  confirmed  and 
affirmed  by  the  adoption  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
contained  In  the  9lh  and  10th  amendments 
In  1791,  and  In  the  war  amendments  as  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to  1950 

PROVES    IT 

The  Constitution,  by  Its  very  verbiage, 
proves  time  and  time  again  that  the  phra«e 
"United  States"  Is  pUiral.  not  singular 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  rases  In  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  "treaties  made,  or  which 
should  be  made  under  their  authority  •  •  •" 
article  III.  section  3 

Nots  well  that  tlie  word  is  "their,"  not 
"Its." 

Does  treason  against  ths  United  States  con- 
sist In  levying  war  against  "It."  or  In  adhering 
to  "Us  "  enemies? 

It  does  not. 

"Treason  agslnst  the  Unlt«Kl  Stalse  shall 
conslit  only  in  levying  war  ngulnst  them,'  or 
In  lulhcrtiig  to  'their'  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort  "  Constitution  of  tl'S 
United  Ht.it*i,  urtlrls  III,  section  .1 

Another  llliistratlun  No  person  holdlnj! 
ai\y  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
Htuteii  ihiill,  without  thP  toimmt  of  the  Con- 
grerm,  urcept  rerinln  pre«»ni»  from  forriKn 
ni»'  lonn 

Mow  li  thitl  exprrsKsd  In  the  Constitution? 
Artlris  I  section  0  piAr«grBi)h  8,  thereof  pro- 
vlrtcn 

"No  title  of  ncjblllly  shall  bs  granted  by  the 
United  nutes  And  no  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trtist  vinder  'them'  shall, 
wlthfivit  ths  consent  of  Congress,  accspt  any 
present,  emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind 
whatever  fmm  any  king,  prince  or  foreign 
state  " 
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They,  the  Thirteen  Original  States,  formed 
a  "laore  perfect  union,"  "more  perfect"  than 
tha-  which  had  existed  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

THey,  in  that  cjontract  or  compact  between 
them,  known  as  the  "Constitution  for  the 
Unl  ed  States  of  America"*  (Its  preamble), 
provided  how  other  States  might  become 
parlies  to  that  contract  of  partnership.  In 
artl -le  IV,  section  3,  they  agreed  "New 
States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  Into 
"thU  Union."  '" 

Tlie  Constitution  not  only  looks  to  an 
Indestructible  union  of  Indestructible  States 
(Teias  V.  White,  7  Wall.  700,  725)  but  to  a 
union  of  equal  States  as  well.  So,  even  as  to 
a  StJite,  not  one  of  the  original  13,  Congress, 
In  admitting  such  State,  may  not  Impose 
conditions  relating  wholly  to  matters  under 
State  control. 

Af  demonstrating  the  nature  of  this 
Unkn.  Congress  cannot  deprive  a  new  State 
of  its  essential  power  to  locate  Its  own  seat 
of  (,'overnment.  Its  own  capital,  and  to 
charge  It  as  It  sees  fit  Coyl  v  Smith  (221 
US    559) 

Perhaps  we  of  the  South  should  send  out 
toacJilng  missionaries  Senators  Javits  and 
Kr-ATiNo  have  set  the  example  They  came 
to  Georgia  after  their  election  to  carry  out 
campaign  promises  Perhaps  we  should  "end 
Instiuctors  to  teach  what  Is  the  nature  of 
this  Union  which  we  of  the  Stnith  seek  to 
preserve  as  a  c^onstltutlonal,  indestructible 
union  of  Indestructible  States. 

JUSTICE  CHASE 

Three  years  after  Appomattox.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Salmon  Portland  Chase,  he  who  presided 
at  tlie  Impeachment  trial  of  President  An- 
drew Johnson,  Joined  by  JiisUcseF  Nelson  and 
Clifford.  Davis  and  Field,  not  a  souttierner 
amoiig  them,  said: 

"Tie  preservation  of  the  States,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  governments,  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Con- 
stltulon  as  the  preservntlon  of  the  Union 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment" (  7  Howard  at  p   725  ) 

Is  that  solemn  declaration  of  the  law  of 
the  land  now  to  t>e  Ignored  and  swept  aside'? 

Is  that  landmark  of  the  law  that  com- 
mandment as  to  the  form  and  nature  of  our 
constitutional  republic.  t<^<  be  nullified  In 
order  that  certain  officials  may  be  elected  to 
ofllce  by  those  who  have  no  respect  for  our 
form  of  government,  and  scoff  nnd  ridicule 
those  of  us  who  have? 

Let  us  teach  them  "The  people  of  each 
Slate  comF><)se  a  .State  having  Its  own  gov- 
ernmpiit.  nnd  endowed  with  all  the  func- 
tions eiksential  to  separate  and  independent 
exist*  nces  The  States  disunited  might  con- 
tinue to  exist  Without  the  States  In  union 
there  could  be  no  such  ixilltical  ijody  a«  the 
Uiuted  States     (7  Howard  wt  p    76) 

Let  us  leach  them  thiit  doctrine  of  con- 
Ktltutional  law  and  government  Is  not 
merely  a  s<jiithern  view  That  fundamental 
cl<x;tr  lie  of  the  law  of  this  Union  was  pro- 
noun-ed  by  n  ClUff  Justice  native  of  Ohio, 
conci  rred  In  by  another  Justice  from  Ohio, 
nnd  ithers  from  Nnw  York.  Pcnn»ylVMHln, 
Malnii.  Iowa,  Illliicjla,  and  California 

Let  lis  leach  thrm  that  doctrine  shall  not 
and  will  not  be  Nubvorted  by  Diose  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  wuh  to  exchange  the 
form  nr  ijovpriimeiit  under  which  »n  li\e 

And  thuii  may  through  the  lawyers  of  the 
Houti  .  the  excresrrncc  upon  the  Amorlran 
mind  sprung  from  a  foreign  germ  be  excised 
from    lis  life  of  Aniencn 

OWM    PROrLK,    TCK) 

Wo  need  to  Isach  our  own  people,  loo 
It  U  your  duty  and  mine,  to  bs  performed 
from  now  on.  to  prevent  the  election  of 
any  one  to  any  office  from  coroner  and  coun- 
cilman to  President  who  does  not  adhere  to 
the   principle!    we    espouse 


day- 


Every     day — particularly     election 
should  be  Memorial  Day. 

It  Is  your  duty  and  mine,  day  by  day,  to 
teach  our  people  that  tcxlay  we  fa<^  a  crisis 
as  grave  as  that  our  forefathers  faced  100 
years  ago. 

This  time  It  Is  not  only  the  Thaddeus 
Stevenses.  the  Republicans,  who  rail  against 
us  on  the  fioors  of  the  Congress. 

The  mcxiern  day  Thad  Stevenses  who 
would  Incite  the  mcxiern  day  John  Browns — 
not  to  do  violence  but  to  sit  and  engage  in 
so-called  prayer — are  of  both  parties — Doug- 
las and  Javits — Hennlngs  and  Keating — 
Humphreys  Symington,  Kennedy,  Nixon, 
and  Rockefeller. 

This  time  they  attempt  to  subjugate  us 
by  ballots  rather  than  bullets. 

We  can  prevent  that  subjugation  only  by 
a  realization  of  Its  danger — that  the  peril 
which  faces  us  Is  not  merely  of  the  taking 
over  of  our  public  schools.  The  peril  goes 
far  beyond  that.  The  aim  of  the  latter  day 
John  Browns  Is  to  supplant  the  southern 
white  people  as  political  leaders — from  the 
lowliest  office  to  the  highest. 

That  is  what  they  had  In  mind  with  their 
Federal  registrars  bill.  That  is  what  they 
still  have  In  mind. 

After  realization  must  come  organiza- 
tion— a  concert  of  action  between  southern 
individuals.   St)uthern    States. 

Leagues  of  white  voters,  pledged  to  vote 
at  every  election  for  the  c^andldates  of  their 
choice  and  in  opposition  to  those  who  seek 
ccmtrol  through  organized  minorities,  must 
t)e   created 

Our  problem  is  local. 

But  the  State  has  Its  problem,  too  So 
have  all  of  the  States  of  the  South.  Eight  of 
them  hold  the  balance  of  power  if  they  will 
but    organize   and    use  their   power 

As  each  day  dawns  and  becomes  a  Me- 
morial Day  upon  which  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  principles  for  which  men  and 
women  died  a  100  years  ago,  we  should  recite 
with  our  prayers  the  words  of  the  English 
poet: 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
Be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget" 


REPORT  OF  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL ON  EXAMINATION  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL PEES  PAID  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  CONTRACTOR 
FINANCING  EXPENSES  UNDER 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
;i.s  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
pendlturp«,  I  am  today  in  receipt  of  a 
report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  dated  April  29,  1980,  on 
his  examination  of  "additional  fees  paid 
by  the  Government  for  contractor  fi- 
nancing cxpcnscn  under  Department  of 
Dc'fenae  contracts  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  me  commentlnu  on  this  report 
be  published  in  the  body  of  the  Recoud 
us  u  part  of  these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa4  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

HTATEMKKT  RV  BrNATOH  BYSD  Ot  ViMfllMU 

Tlie  Dspartmsnt  of  Dsfsnst  Is  paytiig  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  "additional  f»es"  to  oost- 
plui-fes  oontractori  for  which  ths  Oomp- 
troller  General  of  ths  Unitsd  Btatss  finds  tht 
Government  ii  rectlvini  "no  slfnlflosnt 
benefit  " 


Such  wasteful  public  spending  In  any  area 
IS  serious;  but  these  nonessential  Federal  ex-  ' 
pendltures  are  largely  In  the  vital  area  of 
military  missile  and  aircraft  production. 
T'hey  represent  fiscal  Irresponsibility  at  the 
CDre.    They  should  be  stopped. 

It  Is  impossible  to  obtain  complete  Infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Much  of  It  Is  hidden 
beyond  practical  audit  Army  auditors  say 
the  Information  will  become  less  ascertain- 
able In  the  future.  The  Navy,  as  a  matter 
o:'  policy,  does  not  Identify  the  elements  used 
in  determining  the  total  fee  paid  under  these 
contracts. 

But  the  Comptroller  General  has  found  up 
t-c  fl7.6  million  in  nonessential  fees  in  26 
recently  examined  Air  Force  contracts.  The 
three  military  departments  have  entered  Into 
hundreds  of  these  cost-plus-fee  contracts, 
and  the  number  Is  increasing.  They  Involve 
billions  of  dollars:  and  there  Is  reason  to 
bcaieve  if  this  policy  Is  continued  these  non- 
essential fees  will  run  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions 

These  nonessential  fees  are  being  paid  un- 
der a  gimmick  born  3  years  ago  in  subter- 
fuge. It  should  not  be  conceded  that  rea- 
son for  them  ever  existed.  The  gimmick  was 
devised  to  provide  temporary  relief  from 
expenditure  pressure  resulting  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  obligations. 

If  any  relief  was  afforded,  It  was  of  a  tem- 
porary, one-shot  nature  which  vanished 
uf-on  delivery  of  end  lt«ms  under  the  con- 
tracts involved  At  this  late  date,  not  even 
fictitious  reason  exists  for  continuation  of 
the  unsound  practice  Involved,  which  In  the 
past  3  years  has  been  written  Into  military 
expenditure  doctrine 

Under  cost-plus-fee  contracts  the  Gov- 
ernment reimburses  contractors  for  their 
cofits  as  the  work  progresses.  The  fee  is 
added  as  a  profit.  Prior  to  November  1.  1957. 
thiise  contractors  were  reimbursed  for  100 
percent  of  costs  while  the  Job  was  being 
done. 

In  1967  the  Air  Force  found  Itself  |2  bil- 
lioa  over  the  Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
tuie  limit,  while  the  whole  Government  was 
scraping  the  statutory  debt  celling.  The 
present  wasteful  practice  under  cost-plus- 
fee  contracts  was  originated  as  an  expedient 
temporarily  to  defer  cash  expenditures. 

ITie  Government  held  up  20  percent  of 
its  payments  for  current  costs  until  delivery 
of  the  end  Items  under  these  cost-relm- 
buieement  contracts.  The  contractor  was 
required  temporarily  to  finance  this  so-called 
20-percent  withholding  pending  delivery 
when  he  was  reimbursed  In  full.  This  re- 
quirement Is  still  lmpof.'»d 

But  under  this  arrangement  the  contractor 
l.^  Klven  additional  fee.  or  profit,  to  com- 
pfiisate  him  for  the  financing  service  he 
renders  the  Government  This  payment  Is 
in  the  form  of  additional  fee.  Instead  of  cost 
to  evade  the  armed  services  procurement 
regulation  which  prohibits  Intsrsst  as  an 
Item  of  cost  under  cost-plus-fee  contractu 
This  additional  fee  Is  negotiated  on  the 
ba»ls  of  an  estimate  in  advance,  by  the  con- 
tra<aor,  including  Interest  and  charge*  al- 
lowable to  him  In  oonnsctlon  with  services 
to  be  rendered  In  tsmpurnrlly  financing  30 
prroent  of  the  cost  of  hu  own  performance 
on  the  contract 

In  one  case,  involving  BoeinK  Alrplnns 
Co,,  the  Comptroller  General  found  that  the 
Oovsrnment  paid  the  withheld  ao  ))er(<i<>it 
upon  delivery,  plus  mors  thsn  II  1  mlUiMi 
in  t.he  additional  fee  This  amountsd  Uy  20 
pproent  a  ysar  for  the  u»e  of  ths  miin»y 

Thsrs  Is  no  provision  for  rrcovsry  in  the 
event  an  ovsrestlmats  Is  nsgotlatsd  for  pur- 
posss  of  ths  additional  fse.  snd  to  ths  sxtsnt 
that  ovsrsitlmstts  ars  i>sgottMt«d,  asptcts  of 
windfall  appear. 

The  Oomptrolltr  Oeneral'i  report  dose  not 
fix  ths  blams  for  this  wastsful  practice  on 
ths  oontractori,  tn  a  ssparats  rtport,  In 
more  detail,  on  contracts  with  ths  Korthrop 
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Corp.   iU  pwBldent.  Whitley   C.  CoUUu.  Is 
quoted  MW^lng:  ^  ,  ^     , 

"No  contractor  engaged  in  defenie  bunl- 
neae  haa  any  choice  but  to  follow  policy 
dlrectlTea  and  procurement  regulation! 
laaued  by  the  Department  at  Defense.  None 
of  ua  in  induatry  are  In  a  po&itlon  to  queatl<>n 
the  clrcumatancea  or  exigencies  which  moti- 
vated the  kHOance  of  this  particular  direc- 
tive, nor  are  we  accountable  for  the  effects 
of  lU  application  to  defense  contracting." 

Former  Asalstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  W.  J.  McNeil  said  the  contrac- 
tor-fln&nclng  practice  "provides  the  eon- 
tractor  an  IneentlTe  to  reduce  lt«  costs  and 
the  funds  needed  to  finance  the  coats  of 
contract  performance."  But  the  ComptroUer 
General's  szamlnattan  of  activities  under  M 
contracts  revealed: 

"In  contrast  to  the  theoretical  benefits 
claimed  for  the  practice,  our  review  has  dis- 
closed that  tha  practice  resxUts  In  substantial 
additional  ooaU  to  the  Government  without 
evidence  of  any  offsetting  benefits." 

The  prwUtmt  of  the  Northrop  Corp.  was 
quoted  as  aaytag  tt  Is  improbable  that  the 
praetloa  has  aocompllahed  measurable  cost 
saving  under  oon tracts  with  the  company. 

Oost-plus-fee  contracts  at  their  beet  are 
bad.  XT.  under  limited  conditions  they  are 
necessary,  the  number  should  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  abaence  of  emergency. 
cash  should  be  available  for  current  working 

ooeti. 

If  borrowlag  Is  absolutely  necessary,  tlie 
Comptroller  General  finds  that  for  the  M 
contracts  ezamlned,  the  Government  eould 
have  financed  short-term  loans  for  half  tlie 
total  coat  of  the  so-called  additional  fees 
which  ar«  being  paid  under  these  contracts. 

This  practice  ot  paying  eost-plui-fee  eon- 
tractors  addlUonal  fees  for  temporarily 
financing  tO  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  own 
performance  was  conceived  in  irresponsibil- 
ity, and  it  Is  being  pursued  in  wastefulntii. 
It  should  be  stopped  immediately. 

This  statement  is  based  on  information 
contained  in  two  reporU  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  TTnlted  SUtes.  the  Uonorabls 
Joseph  Campball. 

The  latest  report,  dated  April  28.  1»«0,  cov- 
ered his  examination  of  "addlUonal  fees 
paid  by  the  Government  for  contractor 
financing  expenses  under  Department  of 
Defense  contracta." 

The  other  report,  dated  January  29.  ld«0, 
covered  the  Comptroller  General's  examina- 
tion of  "the  negotiation  of  additional  fees 
for  contractor  financing  expenses  under  De- 
partment ot  the  Air  Force  contracts — with 
Northrop   Corp..   Hawthorne,   Calif." 


AWARD  TO  FREMONT.  NEBR..  FOR 
ITS  "DECLARATION  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE FROM  P'EDERAL  DE- 
PENDENCET' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  E>resident,  on  April 
12.  1960.  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Fre- 
mont. Nebr.,  and  the  Fremont  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  honored  by  receiving 
an  award  by  the  Freedom's  Foundation 
of  Valley  Forge  for  the  chamber's  "dec- 
laration of  independence  from  Federal 
dependence."  With  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  holding  its  annual  meet- 
ing here  at  this  time  it  seems  fitting 
that  the  honor  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  group  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  The  cham- 
ber's "declaration  of  independence  from 
Federal  dependence"  waa  made  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  some 
months  ago. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Jaksha,  the  prime  originator 
of  the  "declaration,"*  has  made  a  num- 
ber  of   talks   throughout  the   State   of 


Nebraska  on  this  subject.  One  such  ad- 
dress was  so  widely  accepted  that 
Amtrlcan  Mercury  magazine  asked 
for.  and  received,  permission  to  publish 
his  comments.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Wliafs  Going  on  Here?  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What's  Qoimo  Ok  Huu? 
(By  E.  A.  Jaksha) 
I  am  a  dues  paying  member  of  an  exclu- 
sive, but  very  expensive,  club.  It  U  the  old- 
est club  of  Its  kind  in  existence  today.  I  am 
prood  to  be  a  member.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  club  will  remain  a  source  of  pride  for  my 
chllitren.  too. 

Ttds  club  was  organised  by  some  of  my  an- 
ceators  about  180  years  ago.  They  originally 
belonged  to  another  club,  but  the  board  of 
dlractors  and  the  <di  airman  of  the  board  did 
not  give  the  dues-paying  members  much  say 
about  running  the  club.  As  a  reeult.  theee 
people  had  a  tea  party,  as  weU  as  a  coupls  of 
othtr  meetings,  and  they  decided  to  set  up 
their  own  organisation— that's  the  one  I  be- 
loof  to  now. 

We  have  branchea  all  over  the  country, 
wltfc  offlcee  In  elty  halls,  county  courthouses. 
SUle  capltols  and  In  Washington.  We  used 
to  to  moet  of  our  business  with  our  local 
brahchea.  since  they  were  staffed  with  local 
people  who  understood  our  needs  and  knew 
how  much  dues  we  could  pay.  Lately,  It 
appenri  that  more  and  more  of  this  sUfl  have 
motsd,  and  more  of  our  dues  are  needed  at 
the  head  omco.  Of  course,  wt  can  get  loms  of 
the  dues  back,  that  Is.  when  we  get  permls- 
sloa  from  the  the  boys  at  the  head  omce,  and 
follow  their  rules  and  regulations  Some  c>f 
the  local  branches  have  changed  Ihelr  bylaws 
to  |et  permission  to  use  some  of  the  dvies 
they  originally  paid  In. 

aomsumes,  I  get  the  feeling  thftt  the  boys 
at  the  head  ofTlce  are  engaged  In  a  program  of 
redistribution  of  wealth.  At  times  their  ac- 
tlohs  remind  me  of  ths  writings  of  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Karl  Marx,  who  preached  on  a 
political  philosophy,  which  says.  "Prom  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to 
hU  need." 

Ih  the  club  I  belong  to  now  all  dues  payers 
pay  the  the  same  dues.  The  boys  at  the  head 
offiee  have  got  It  figured  out  that  some  of  us 
are  more  able  to  pay  than  others  There  Is 
also  a  kind  of  benefit  system  called  "federal 
aid"  run  by  several  departments,  to  help  di- 
vide up  the  dues  among  those  who  are  not 
able  to  get  everything  they  want  today  This 
botihers  me,  and  some  of  the  other  duea- 
payir.g  members.  We  dues  payers  are  the 
sol*  support  of  this  club  and  we  used  to 
IhUik  we  ran  It.  but  things  seem  to  be  chang- 
ing. 

I  have  a  credit  card.  On  It  Is  the  treas- 
urer's signature.  It  was  Issued  In  1939.  In 
th9  middle  there  la  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
clUb  founders^a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Washington.  When  I  first  got  It.  It  would 
cover  the  cost  of  a  fair  evening  meal.  Some- 
thing has  happened,  however:  now  It  hardly 
coeers  the  cost  of  breakfast.  The  way  things 
are  going,  it  soon  won't  cover  the  cost  of  a 
coffee  break. 

What's  going  on  In  these  United  Stat«s? 
0\ur  American  dollar  used  to  be  solid  as  a 
rodk:  a  respected  symbol  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  security  throughout  the  world. 

While  my  dues  are  high  and  the  club  is 
In  debt,  this  credit  card — this  dollar  bUl — 
seams  to  be  shrinking  in  value  continually. 
When  It  was  printed  in  1930.  It  was  worth 
SI.  It  will  purchase  less  than  50  cents 
worth  of  beans,  or  shoes,  or  concrete 
for  highways  today.  The  popular  term  for 
thts  eating  away  process  Is  "Inflation."    There 


are  some  popular  theorists  who  contend 
that  a  "little"  inflation — 2  to  3  per- 
cent a  year — is  good.  It  helps  keep  the  club 
prosperous.  If  that  U  the  case,  then  we  have 
been  so  prosperous  for  the  past  few  years, 
that  we  ought  to  have  paid  a  little  on  the 
debt  we  owe  at  the  head  office,  as  well  as  some 
at  the  branch  ofBces. 

Some  years  ago  a  popular  public  figure 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "What  this  country 
needs  Is  a  good  5-cent  cigar."  I  reapecUully 
suggest  that  what  this  country  really  needs 
today  Is  a  good  5-cent  nickel. 

It  Is  time  to  get  off  our  dead  complacencies 
and  get  deadly  serlov\s.     Let's  ask  ourselves, 
"What's  Going  On  Here?" 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts: 
The  dollar  printed  In  1939  Is  worth  oiily 
48  cents  today 

The  dollar  printed  In  1948  Is  worth  only  83 
cents  today 

Since  1939  the  anxiual  rate  of  loss  In  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  averaged  i  percent 
a  year.  Hot  dogs  today  are  more  expensive 
than  round  steak  In  19*5.  The  price  of 
bread  has  doubled.  Hamburger  has  gone  up 
90  percent 

In  1885  the  US  public  debt  was  being 
paid  off  at  the  rate  of  1100,000  a  day.  and  fur 
20  years  during  that  period  UJ3.  public  debt 
was  being  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  glOO  million 
per  year. 

Today  the  total  pubUc  debt  exceeds  M34 
billion,  with  no  reduction  In  sight  This  in 
a  time  when  wages  are  high  and  employ- 
ment la  at  a  high  level.  To  keep  owing  tbU 
huge  amount  we  must  pay  service  charges — 
Interest  equal  to  about  146  a  year  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  land.  In 
fiscal  1058  taxes  paid  to  all  levels  of  Oov- 
rrnment  amounted  to  about  1588  for  *T*ry 
person  In  the  country. 

Of  all  persons  In  the  United  States  who 
ifcoivo  an  Income,  one-third  receive  all  or 
part  if  their  Income  directly  from  the  Oov- 
rrnincnt.  In  sddltlon,  there  are  about  I  mU- 
liun  others  who  receive  their  Income  tndl- 
recily  frt^m  the  Ooverument.  as  employeea 
of  bVLtinmses  dependent  upon  Ooverument 
orders. 

Ths  number  of  laws  In  this  so-called  free 
ctiunuy  is  incredible,  ^ur  years  ago  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  over  8  million  of 
them,  and  this  Is  a  count  only  of  formal 
laws  In  addition,  there  are  dlrecUvee,  deci- 
sions, and  orders  promulgated  by  the  execu- 
tive, legulatlve.  and  Judicial  departmenU.  as 
wc'.l  ad  the  rules  and  regulations  required 
and  enforced  by  various  departments  and 
bureaus  in  carrying  out  their  delegated  func- 
tions. 

To  Insure  that  everyone  is  getting  his  fair 
share  of  freedom,  as  well  as  paying  his  fair 
share  of  dues,  and  receiving  his  fair  share 
(_  f  control,  we  are  provided  with  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Government  employees  who 
watch,  check,  record.  Inspect,  Investigate, 
and  supervise  us  The  number  of  Govern- 
ment workers  of  all  typ^s  has  more  than 
tripled  In  the  last  30  years,  the  Commerce 
Department  has  reported  Expansion  of 
Government  payrolls  has  far  outpaced  pri- 
vate employment. 

About  16  percent  of  all  jobholders  work  for 
Federal.  State,  or  local  governments,  the 
Department  said  In  1929  the  proportion  was 
about  7  percent. 

Gtivernment  payrolls  have  soared  from  a 
total  of  $3,184,000  In  1929  to  $9,918,000  In 
1957,  the  mo6t  recent  year  for  which  com- 
plete data  Is  available. 

Many  things  threaten  our  national  secu- 
rity, our  economic  stability,  and  our  Indl- 
vuiual  freedoms  The  present  trend  In  po- 
litical philosophy  and  fiscal  policy  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  our  free  institutions  and 
leave  this  Idea  referred  to  as  the  "American 
way  of  life"  as  Just  another  passage  in  re- 
corded history  If  we  do  not  take  concerted 
action  now. 
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Let  B  think  about  some  of  the  things  that 
are  going  on  here : 

Let  s  consider  inflation  and  its  threat  to 
our  nivtlonftl  security  and  economic  stability. 
President  XLsenhower  Is  quoted  in  a  National 
Security  Council  conference  as  saying,  "When 
are  yoj  going  to  learn  that  national  security 
and  a  sound  economy  are  the  same  thing?  ' 
Senf.tur  Hxaar  Btsd,  Democratic  Senatcx' 
from  '/Irglnla  since  1933.  says.  "»verybody 
knows  now  that  America  Is  menaced  in  ths 
years  eJiead  with  an  Inflation  that  could  wipe 
out  savings  and  Impoverish  millions  who  are 
living  Dn  flxed  Incomes  We  must  never  for- 
iret  th  It  so  long  as  this  cold  war  continues, 
we  have  to  sustain  two  fronts  First,  we 
must  remain  economically  suong.  At  the 
same  '.Ime.  we  must  be  militarily  Invulner- 
able" He  also  says.  The  most  important 
step  we  must  Uke,  II  we  wish  to  halt  Infla- 
tion, 1»  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  and 
assure  our  people  that  It  will  stay  balanced 
The  menace  of  a  dlsastroxis  inflation  Is  real 
All  lh»  pressure  ^ronps  and  sjieclal  Interests 
that  cimpalgn  for  more  and  more  Federal 
spending  are  helping  to  bring  It  on  and  are 
thereby  doing  a  Krave  disservice  in  the  long 
nui  to  their  own  people." 

Maurice  H  SUns.  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budge'.,  makes  these  statements  "I  must 
pass  on  to  you  a  solemn  warning  Unless 
we  as  a  government  Insist  right  now  upon 
living  within  our  income,  we  face  certain 
hard  InevJUbllltles  whether  there  will  be 
more  tax  increases  piled  on  toj)  of  our  al- 
ready heavy  lax  load,  or  there  will  be  a 
mounting  nullnnul  debt  and  growing  infla- 
tion alth  dliiuui'us  r'.»e«  in  the  C(«t  of 
living  and  i\  di\nger<iu«  weiikenlng  of  our 
nation  «l  •trengih  Infiiaion  leeds  on  the 
deluslt  n  ihst  the  FedenU  Treasury  u  •» 
frro-fiiwlng  well,  thut  money  from  Wnuh- 
lugton  doosu't  c^mt  nnyone  a  o«ni  It  l» 
this  soneUUng-foi -nothing  delunlon  thiit  al- 
lows ipeclnl  Interest  gnnips  to  •mo<itlitnlk 
the  puollc  into  believing  th«l  all  tJieIr  Fed- 
eral spending  prt^fXMinlii  are  possible  Fe<l- 
eral  expenditures  hiWf  multiplied  as  time* 
In  U^e  last  30  year*  and  hall  of  that  m  due 
to  Infiiition  How  mvu'h  nuvrc  lAXiUlon  can 
the  iieople  take'*  We  must  rvirb  *i>*nding 
now  ' 

Tne  flscnl  p<illcy  of  the  Government  at  all 
Itrels  permits  a  rontlnually  rising  debt 
■ven  III  very  recent  history  in  large  and 
res|iected  governments,  bread  has  been  pur- 
chased with  baskeu  of  paper  money,  and 
perst>na.  savings  have  been  wiped  out  almost 
overnight  Even  today  In  our  own  country. 
State  gc  vernments  are  fiured  with  insolvency 
and  th'»  US  Treasury  ha.">  dlfflrnlty  In 
financing. 

What  Justice  Is  there,  what  equality  be- 
fore the  law  Is  there  In  our  present  fiscal 
policy  with  Its  system  of  enormous  unpaid 
debt,  hUh  taxes,  and  other  levies  upon  the 
citizens  who  are  the  very  source  of  revenue' 
What  Is  going  on  here? 

The  jrevalent  political  philosophy,  with 
Its  trend  toward  the  welfare  state  and  so- 
cialism, is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  As 
a  matte-  of  fact,  we  may  alre.idy  be  deeply 
involved  In  s<KrlaUsm  In  the  i>nst  generation. 
we  have  had  repeated  warnings  and  heard 
expression  of  fear  over  socialism  and  the  poc- 
slble  Infiltration  of  communlwiT  The  voters 
of  this  country  have  repeatedly  turned 
thumbs  down  when  asked  to  endorse  the 
Socialist  ticket  at  the  polls.  Yet.  by  default 
during  t:ils  same  period,  there  have  been  pro- 
posed and  placed  Into  effect  stat*-planned, 
state-admlnlstered.  and  state-enforced  fwll- 
cles  entirely  in  accord  with  S<x;laU.'t  theory, 
for  which  we  all  pay  without  choice.  These 
programs  and  policies  begin  to  move  In  prac- 
tice cloeiily  toward  the  Marxist  line  of  •From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need." 

Supporters  of  such  programs  will  deny  so- 
cialistic tendencies  and  will  be  vehement  in 


their  denial  of  communistic  Ideas.  Some  of 
these  people  are  deceitful  with  their  eyes 
only  on  30  pieces  of  silver.  Others  are  either 
warped  or  embittered  Idealists;  and  others 
are  probably  naive  and  Innocent  do-gooders 
who  honestly  believe  that  the  aUnlghty  state 
Is  Infallible  In  Its  beneficence  and  that  a  lit- 
tle control  Is  for  the  good  of  all.  These  peo- 
ple, too,  must  learn  that  there  cannot  be  Just 
a  little  state  control  The  very  programs  set 
up  to  control  bring  about  the  need  for  more 
control  These  people  must  learn  and  re- 
member that  the  state  Is  made  up  of  free, 
productive  llberty-lovlng  citizens,  and  that 
the  state  Is  only  a  composite  of  these  peo- 
ple. Anything  which  takes  away  from,  or 
destroys  the  Individual  parts,  must  Inevitably 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  whole. 
Should  this  be  going  on  here? 
Federal  aid,  In  its  60  or  70  forms,  with  lis 
rf^mote  controls  and  seeming  low-cost 
matching -fund  '  program,  is  a  misnomer 
It  Is  Federal  only  because  of  the  level  of 
the  administering  body  The  money  Is  not 
Federal— it  Is  your  money,  and  mine  sent  to 
Wft«hinRU)n  in  trust,  and  returned  to  us  less 
lirokeraKe  fees  and  freight,  plus  restrictions 
with  which  we  must  comply  In  this  boom- 
ing i)rosi>erous  era.  It  seems  a  paradox  that 
■*e  need  a  program  of  aid  Or — are  our 
.States  and  conununlties  reduced  to  pan- 
handling bekiging  for  funds  from  each  other 
becau.se  thev  ciii  no  longer  foot  Uje  bill  for 
wunt*  beyond  their  Hbllity  to  pay?  Are  Fed- 
i»r.«i  .lUl  progranu  designed  to  meet  minority 
ii(»i>d»  mid  developed  m  resptmse  to  •elf- 
centered  short-sighted  pressure  groups? 
Let's  ask  ihr»e  cjueMUms  when  nn  wld  pro- 
grsm  Is  pmpfied 
U  It  necr.-i>ur>  ' 

U  It  M  function  of  giivornuient? 
Can  we  wfiurd  If 

F»<(lrriU  aid  programs  once  started  never 
«.><Mn  i.i  Ktop  Thrv  grow  more  onetly  year 
bv  yr.u  I'hry  contribute  to  our  heavy  tax 
Umd  iu\rt  t..  the  innmwinixry  debt  now  on  our 
«lii>uUlri«  In  return  tor  Federal  aid  favi^rs 
wo  niu.M  Mihnui  to  n.niroU  be  they  laws  or 
(V,rr>t.M>'  Fvcry  Fi'drml  control  n<lded  Is  a 
!,,..(;  (  i,'!  ',  rnni'vrtl  luul  niorr  freedom 
InKrn  uwnv 

In  10114  there  were  18  nid  programs  cost- 
ing ll'-lfl  million  A  year  In  1057  Uiere  were 
^7  progrumf  ctwting  over  $4  billion,  IC  timee 
as  much  Hie  1969  program  was  stvnewhat 
grcuKT  but  after  nil  we  need  more  aid  now 
bov.i,i.-c   \vc   are   more   pro8t>erou8  now 

Everyone  should  be  aware  that  an  aid  pro- 
gram with  matching  fund  requirements,  de- 
mand.''  mafrhlng  by  the  very  citizens  who 
supplied  the  funds  being  matched  It  is  a 
pretty  expensive  merry-go-round  ride. 

Federal  aid  programs  have  contributed  to 
the  fallacious  philosophy  which  says,  "If  we 
don't  get  It.  someone  else  will  "  Many  well- 
meaning  citizens  have  been  deluded  by  talk 
to  the  eJTect  that  money  coming  from  Wash- 
ington Is  free 

What    right    have  we   to  Jeopardize  today 
for    ourselves,    and    tomorrow   for   our   chil- 
dren?    The  principles  uf>on  which  this  coun- 
try  was   founded,  and    upon   which   It  grew 
great,  are: 
Free  people. 
Free  enterprise. 
Limited  government. 

If  we  believe  in  these  principles,  then  we 
should  become  an  Informed  and  aroused 
citizenry.  Being  Informed  Is  an  elementary 
duty  In  a  society  of  free  men.  We  will  be- 
come knowing  and  participating  and  de- 
manding citizens.  We  know  that  govern- 
ment and  bureaus  can  give  nothing;  we 
Know  that  any  power  to  government  or  bu- 
reau was  given  either  by  consent  or  default. 
A  free  society  that  is  passive,  inert,  and  pre- 
occupied with  its  own  diversions  and  com- 
forts will  not  last  long. 

We  do  not  own  freedom,  we  are  only 
trustees  for  those  who  have  dreamed  It,  con- 


ceived It,  fought  for  It,  and  worked  for  it. 
and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  it  whole. 

1'he  survival   of   the  idea   for  which   this 
Nation    stands   Is    not   divinely    guaranteed 
It   may   survive   If    enough    Americans   care 
enojgh. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HR.  10401) 
makins  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
theieon,  and  that  Mr,  Kirwan,  Mr.  Nor- 
RKLi.,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jinsin,  and  Mr. 
Taber  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
pan,  of  the  House  at  the  confei-ence. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HR,  4781)  to  amend  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  to  provide  that  ita  loan  provi- 
sions shall  be  applicable  to  certain  other 
pi'ojecu,  and  for  other  purpows,  and  it 
wfts  signed  by  the  Pi-eeident  pro  tempoi-e. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
lx>Yt  Is  there  further  morning  busl- 
nru?    If  not,  morning  buslneas  li  cloaed, 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  IMO 

Tlie  ACTING  PRSSIDSNT  pro  K-m- 
poiT  Without  objection,  the  Chair  l».v» 
before  thr  Srnwte  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness 

The  Sennte  resumed  the  consldermllon 
of  tlip  bill  (S.  3058  >  to  amend  furtlicr 
the  MuluaJ  Security  Act  of  1854,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore,  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  lettered  "L"  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
OruenincI.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  previously  been  ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, 5  minutes  of  additional  debate 
are  available  to  each  side  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  imanimous  consent  to  have  con- 
sidered at  this  time  my  amendment  iden- 
tified as  "4-28-60— H,"  instead  of  my 
amendment  lettered  "I." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent, is  this  the  other  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
referred? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  I  simply  wish 
to  reverse  the  order  of  their  considera- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
ix>re.    The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  time  con- 
sumed under  the  quorum  call  we  have 
Just  had  be  charged  equally  against  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obJecUon?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Under  the 
arrangement  now  in  effect,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  have  the  full  5  min- 
utes allotted  to  him.  and  the  majority 
leader  the  other  5  minutes.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   If  he  asks  for  it. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
amend  section  401  by  renumbering  sub- 
sectiOTis  e,  f,  g,  h.  and  1  as  f ,  g.  h.  1,  and  J. 
respectively,  and  insert  after  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Section  517.  which  relates  to  com- 
pletion of  planx  and  cost  OBtlmatee.  la  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

"(I)  Insert  '(a)'  Immediately  after  'Sic. 
617.'  and  following  section  617(a)  as  re- 
numbered. Insert  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"'(b)  All  nonmlUtary  flood  control,  rec- 
lamation, and  other  water  and  related  land 
resource  programs  or  projects  proposed  for 
construction  under  titles  I.  II,  or  m  (except 
section  306)  of  chapter  n.  under  section  400, 
ex  under  section  461  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
examined  by  qualified  engineers,  financed 
under  this  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral procedures  prescribed  In  Circular  A-47  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  December 
31.  1952,  for  flood  control,  reclamation,  and 
other  water  and  related  land  resource  pro- 
grams and  projects  proposed  for  construc- 
tion within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  all  cases  the 
benefits  and  oocCs  shall  be  determined,  and 
a  oopy  of  the  determination  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  No  such  program  or  project  shall 
be  undertaken  on  which  the  benefits  do  not 
exceed  the  coets  and  which  does  not  other- 
wise meet  the  standards  and  criteria  used  In 
determining  the  feasibility  of  flood  control. 
reclamation,  and  other  water  and  related  land 
resource  programs  and  projects  proposed  for 
construction  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  per  Cir- 
cular A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dated  December  31,  1952."  " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered  mi  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ogrnlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  essentially  a  very  simple  amendment. 

On  Dec^nber  31,  1952,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Issued  Budget  Circular  A-47, 
eetahllshliw  standards  for  Judging  tlie 
worth  of  projects  for  conservation,  de- 
velopment, or  use  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.    All  of  us  who  have,  from 


time  to  time,  had  occasion  to  urge  the 
authorization  of  such  a  project  are  well 
aware  of  these  standards  and  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  strict  adherence  to 
its  requirements  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  if  approval  of  a  par- 
ticular project  is  to  be  won. 

However,  heretofore,  these  standards 
hav^  been  applied  only  to  domestic  proj- 
ects. 

THey  do  not  even  apply  to  identical 
projects  built  abroad  with  American  dol- 
lars imder  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  now  of- 
fering would  require  the  application  of 
the  domestic  standards  to  foreign  proj- 
ects for  resource  development. 

A  similar  amendment  was  considered 
by  the  Hou5e  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  a  provision  containing  word- 
ing identical  to  that  of  my  proposed 
amendment  is  now  in  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Of  this  provision,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  had  this  to  say: 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  had  this 
requirement  been  In  effect  In  prior  years  a 
number  of  projects  which  have  not  turned 
out  as  Intended  would  have  been  planned 
on  ft  sf.under  basis  or  might  not  have  been 
started,  with  a  significant  saving  to  the 
U  S  ♦axpayer  and  a  perceptible  enhancement 
of  U.S.  prestige. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  undertaking  to  do  by  his 
amendment  is  to  see  that  the  foreign 
projects  contemplated  are  constructed 
under  the  same  rules  of  economic  justi- 
fication that  apply  on  domestic  projects, 
and  give  to  the  respective  committees  of 
Congress  the  same  duties  and  respon.si- 
bilitles  with  respect  to  screening  and 
approving  them  as  we  do  with  our  own 
projects  in  this  country.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  precisely  the  objective  of  this 
amendment.  The  House  has  already 
approved  such  language.  It  is  in  the 
House  bill  which  the  other  body  has 
already  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  lirge  the  Senate  to  join  with  the 
House  in  taking  the  first  step  toward 
ending  the  double  standard,  a  double 
standard  which  judges  natural  resource 
development  projects  proposed  for 
construction  abroad  by  different — and 
lower — criteria  than  are  used  in  judging 
similar  projects  at  home. 

I  trust  that  those  Senators  who  are  in 
favor  of  foreign  aid  and  wish  to  see  its 
administration  improved  will  support 
this  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  advised  that  under 
tha  unanimous-consent  agreement  in 
effect  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  con- 
trofl  of  the  time  if  he  opposes  the  amend- 
ment. Is  a  Senator  prepared  to  speak 
for  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  I»resident.  I 
am  prepared  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   5   minutes   to  the  Senator  from 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recoi,'nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  along  the  lines  of  a  similar 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
submit trd  la.st  year,  and  it  was  voted 
down  last  year.  He  submitted  It  again 
this  year.  The  committee  voted  It  down 
this  year,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
accept  it. 

Tlie  projects  abroad  are  surrounded 
by  circumstances  that  are  different  from 
those  which  attend  our  dome.stic  proj- 
ects. It  is  quite  feasible  in  my  State,  or 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  example. 
or  in  any  other  State,  to  calculate  very 
closely  the  benefits,  and  allocate  one 
benefit  to  flood  control,  one  to  power, 
and  ^  on.  and  also  to  ascertain  the  allo- 
cation of  the  part  that  the  local  com- 
munity has  to  contribute.  This  very 
complicated  formula  Ls  gone  through  for 
determining  the  justification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  a  bill  right  now  to  revise  the  present 
formula  for  allocating  benefits  All  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  my  State 
feel  the  same  way.  Representative 
Trimble,  of  my  State.  Is  also  a  sponsor 
of  such  a  measure.  We  think  that  the 
foi-mula  for  flood  control  now  being  ap- 
plied by  the  Army  Englnefrs  is  quite  in 
error.  The  formula  takes  no  account  of 
recreational  benefits  and  other  catego- 
ries of  benefits.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  the  proper  formula 
to  apply  in  arriving  at  allocation  of  costs, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  power  rates,  for 
example,  in  multipurpose  projects.  It  is 
a  ver>-  complicated  subject. 

I  think  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
fairly  said  is  that  there  is  no  pretense 
that  the  ju.stification  for  such  projects 
abroad  is  the  same  as  for  those  at  home. 
There  is  a  large  element  of  political 
necessity  in  these  projects  abroad.  We 
go  into  those  cotmtries  for  reasons  quite 
different  from  those  for  which  we  go 
into  Arkansas.  Utah,  and  Colorado,  for 
example.  We  try  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  and  we  try  to  administer  tlie 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  best 
budgetary  practices;  but  we  cannot  ad- 
minister those  programs — and  the  ad- 
ministration agrees — by  following  the 
standard  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  The  Senator  brought  this  sub- 
ject up  last  year  by  an  overall  amend- 
ment. Now  he  is  taking  up,  piece  by 
piece,  what  he  offered  as  a  whole  last 
year.  The  committee  believed,  unani- 
mously, I  think,  that  it  was  unwork- 
able. 

The  objective  of  eCHcient  administra- 
tion is  a  laudable  one.  We  all  wish  to 
have  better  administration.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  achieve  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve these  restrictions  could  possibly  be 
applied  in  a  manner  which  would  per- 
mit the  operation  of  the  program  at 
all. 

Furthermore,  if  we  make  these  peo- 
ple come  to  Congress  to  Justify  every 
project  with  the  same  minute  detail 
required  in  the  United  States.  It  simply 
will  not  work.  All  of  us  who  have 
spoken   for  projects  know   how   much 
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time  is  required  to  give  testimony,  a.-? 
I  have  already  done  a  half  dozen  times 
for  each  project  in  my  State.  We  are 
gliid  to  do  it,  of  course,  because  we  have 
constituents  who  are  interested  in  the 
projects.  How  much  Interest  would 
Senators  have  In  the  minute  details  of 
projects  for  India  or  Vietnam,  and  how 
many  would  be  willing  to  study  the  de- 
tails as  we  do  for  projects  in  our  own 
States? 

I  think  the  whole  character  of  tlie 
program  is  vei-y  different.  Tliis  pro- 
posal is  utterly  unrealistic.  We  should 
not  try  to  apply  the  same  restrictions 
upon  the  program  abroad.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  the  program  for  the  pur- 
poses which  we  all  understand,  then  I 
think  the  administration  of  it  has  about 
all  the  restrictions  we  can  afford  to  put 
upon  it. 

If  one  is  opposed  to  the  program,  as 
tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  is,  this  is  one 
way  to  destroy  it.  We  could  put  re- 
strictions on  it.  If  one  cannot  defeat 
the  program  by  a  frontal  attack,  one 
can  ask  for  little  restrictions  upon  it, 
to  defeat  it  in  that  way.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  is  what  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  do.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
r>ore.  If  the  Senate  will  indulge  the 
Chair  a  moment,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  1  more  minute.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  will 
take  the  minute,  and  1  additional  min- 
ute from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. To  keep  the  record  straight,  the 
agreement  is  that  control  of  the  time  in 
opposition  to  an  amendment  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr  Johnson  1.  if  he  i,s  in  opposition.  If 
the  majority  leader  is  not  in  opposition, 
the  control  of  the  time  automatically 
goes  to  the  minority  leader  under  the 
afrreement.  The  Chair  states  that  for 
the  record.  The  Chair  recognized  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr  FulbrightI  . 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  it 
was  with  con.'^nt. 

The  time  for  this  statement  will  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mj-self  1  additional  minute  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  said 
that  this  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  is  Indeed.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  well- 
directed  shot  out  of  a  Colt  44  that  hits 
a  person  right  over  the  heart.  It  will  put 
him  out  of  business.  Thi.s  amendment. 
if  agreed  to,  will  put  the  program  out  of 
business. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
every  project  of  a  nonmilitary  charac- 
ter over  $1  million  relating  to  airport.'^, 
hospitals,  highways,  reclamation,  rail- 
roads, housing,  and  navigation  would 
have  to  be  separately  authorized.  That 
would  mean  we  would  have  to  have  en- 


gineering data.  The  matter  would  have 
to  come  before  the  committee.  It  would 
have  to  be  justified.  It  would  have  to  be 
approved  The  difficulties  would  stop 
the  program  in  its  tracks. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  ex- 
actly correct.  If  we  want  to  liquidate 
the  program,  I  know  of  no  more  felici- 
tous and  painless  way  of  doing  it  than 
to  agree  to  the  amendment.  But  we  are 
dealing  on  a  worldwide  basis  with  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
the  problems  which  go  with  a  program 
of  this  nature  will  not  be  further  aggra- 
vated. I  hope  that  these  restrictions 
will  not  be  imposed  upon  the  ICA. 

As  I  read  the  language,  it  would  apply 
to  nearly  $1  billion  of  the  $1.4  billion- 
plus  which  IS  involved  under  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  would  apply  to  all  nonmilitary 
items  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III.  That 
includes  the  contingent  fund.  That  in- 
cludes the  special  assistance  fund.  That 
includes  the  defense  support,  where  it 
is  nonmilitan'  It  includes  technical  co- 
operation. United  Nations  assistance, 
and  all  the  rest. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  is  an 
excellent  liquidating  amendment.  I, 
therefore,  hope  it  will  be  roundly  de- 
feated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired, 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  the 
minority  leader  a  question. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  object.  We  are  operating  under  a 
time  limitation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  3 
minutes  remaining, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Tlie  Senator  from 
UUnois  is  addressing  himself  not  to  the 
amendment  before  us  but  to  another 
amendment  which  I  have  offered.  There 
is  a  difference  between  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  amendment  I,  which  the 
Senator  offered  the  other  day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President, 
amendment  •H"  is  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  only  a  dif- 
ference of  degree.  There  would  be  a 
little  more  liquidation  involved  in  one 
than  in  the  other,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Does  the  minority 
leader  think  the  House  is  willing  to  wreck 
this  program?  The  language  is  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  about 
what  the  House  wants  to  do,  but  I  think 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Alaska  is 
trying  to  wreck  the  program. 

Mr  GRUENING.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
House  bill.  If  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  the  language  will  be  identical  with 
the  Hou.se  language,  in  the  bill  which  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
from  long  experience  in  regard  to  appro- 
priations and  on  legislative  committees, 
if  this  does  not  represent  a  liquidation, 
then  I  simply  have  not  seen  one. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired.  The  question  is  en  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KzaRl,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Kerr  1 .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklah(»na  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Symington].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  ^"nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  Bush  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr,  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  frc«n  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  \^ith  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr,  Hruska].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No,  175] 
YEAS — 40 
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Bartlett 

Prear 

OMaboney 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Proxnure 

Brunsdale 

Gruening 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va 

Harttce 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

RusseU 

Cannon 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  Dak 

I,ong.  Hawaii 

Stennls 

Chaver 

Long.  La. 

Talmadf^e 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Morse 

Tarborougb 

Eastland 

Moss 

Toung.  NDak 

KUender 

Mundt 

Er\-lu 

Murray 

NATS — 45 

Aiken 

Church 

Fulbrlght 

Allott 

Clark 

Gore 

Beall 

Cooper 

Green 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Hart 

Butler 

IMrltsen 

Hayden 

Carlson 

Dodd 

Hennlngs 

CarroU 

£n£le 

Hlckeniooper 

Case.  N,J. 

Fong 

Holland 

\ 
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Javits 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

Johnson,  Tex. 

McO«e 

SaltonstaU 

Keating 

McNamara 

Scott 

Kefauver 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Kuchel 

Martin 

Smith 

Lausche 

Monroney 

WUey 

Lusk 

Pastore 

Williams.  N.J 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Ar-derson 

Hruska 

Morton 

Brldi^es 

Humphrey 

MuaUe 

Biish 

Jordan 

Sparttman 

Capehart 

Kennedy 

Symlnsrton 

HIU 

Kerr 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Gruening's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. By  previous  agreement  the  Sen- 
ate has  ordered  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  lettered  T"  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  5  minutes  of 
additional  debate  is  allowed  to  each  side, 
to  be  controlled  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  if  he  is  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment;  if  not.  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  fMr.  DirksenI. 

These  are  very  far-reaching  amend- 
ments which  are  being  offered.  I  am  sure 
some  Senators  would  like  to  know  their 
substance  and  to  hear  the  debate,  and 
the  Chair  asks  that  order  be  maintained 
on  the  floor. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  •4-28- 
60 — I,"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  has  already  been 
stated  at  this  session 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  congressional 
authorization  for  large  foreign  public 
works  programs  and  projects  and  for 
such  other  large  endeavors  as  airfields, 
highways,  railways,  and  so  forth.  This 
is  the  requirement  for  programs  at  home 
I  ask  only  that  the  same  requirement  be 
made  applicable  to  foreign  projects  un- 
der the  foreign-aid  program. 

My  amendment  would  still  continue  an 
element  of  the  "double  standard"  for  it 
re<iuires  approval  only  for  projects  or 
programs  involving  an  aggregate  expen- 
diture of  foreign-aid  funds  of  $1  million. 
No  such  floor  is  applicable  to  domestic 
projects. 

H.R.  7634,  a  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  piUTSoses.  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  In  it  we  have 
such  relatively  small  projects  as  $388,000 
to  improve  navigation  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  $170,400  to  improve  navigation  at 
Red  Wing  Harbor.  Minn..  $117,200  to  Im- 
prove navigation  at  B^rerglades  Harbor  in 


Florida.  $240,000  to  Improve  navigation 
in  Southwest  Harbor.  Maine,  and  so  on, 
ranging  up  to  projects  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Scores  of  projects  must  therefore  peri- 
odically be  presented  individually  to  the 
Congress,  be  reviewed  as  to  their  merits 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  then  must 
be  approved  by  ooth  Houses,  and.  finally, 
must  be  approved  by  the  President 

Why  should  not  a  similar  project  of, 
for  example.  $15,051,000  for  railway  re- 
habilitation in  India  or  $1,280,000  for  the 
de?elopment  of  Lake  Pezayeh  navigation 
in  Iran — why  should  not  all  these  large 
foreign  projects  and  programs  also  re- 
quire specific  justification  too  and  ap- 
proval by  Congress? 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  treat  the  same  things  the  same  way 
whether  they  are  to  be  built  in  one  of  the 
50  States  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
po(i-e.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  do. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  comment  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, in  view  of  the  cood  attendance  on 
the  floor  at  the  present  time,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  is  on  the  desks. 
It  is  signed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  and  relates  to  another  matter 
which  will  come  up  later.  I  believe  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  .should  have  an 
opportunity  to  con.sidor  this  letter  dur- 
ing the  next  few  hours.  It  does  not  re- 
late to  the  pendins  amendment.  It  re- 
lates to  the  Etouglas  amendment  that  we 
discussed  last  Thursday. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  pending  amendment  and  the  one 
which  has  just  been  turned  down  by  the 
Senate.  It  would  require  an  administra- 
tive procedure  which  would  make  the 
program  unworkable.  That  is  my  view. 
That  was  the  view  of  the  committee. 
That  is  the  view  of  the  State  Department. 
It  would  make  the  program  unworkable. 

Under  existing  law.  section  517  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  requires  completion 
of  cost  estimates  and  engineering  plans 
pnor  to  obligation  of  funds  for  projects. 
Soction  202(bi  requires  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  take  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  proposed  projects 
into  account  before  approving  projects. 
Section  103  of  the  Mutual  Security  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1960,  requires  a  deter- 
mination of  feasibility  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resource  projects  In  accord- 
ance with  domestic  standards  and  cri- 
teria. 

The  propo.sal  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  operate  to  bring  each 
project  to  the  committees  in  Congres-s 
and  have  it  gone  over  in  the  same  way 
that  we  go  over  every  dam  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  and  every  flood  control  project 
in  Arkansas,  for  example.  It  is  utterly 
and  completely  unnecessary 

If  one  is  ttgainst  the  bill  and  does  not 
want  the  bill,  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  would  be  one  way  to  destroy 
It.  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  the 
motives  of  the  proposer,  but  he  always 


has  voted  against  the  mutual  security 
bill  and  is  against  the  bill.  This  is  one 
way  to  destroy  it.  It  is  that  simple. 
The  amendment  is  utterly  unworkable 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  for  the  bill:  I 
always  have  been  for  the  bill.  I  think 
my  motives  are  reasonably  pure  Why 
is  this  an  unworkable  amendment,  and 
should  not  the  American  people  know 
the  cost  of  each  of  these  projects? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  American 
people  do  know  The  State  Department 
furnishes  the  committees  with  a  list  of 
the  projects  and  of  the  programs  which 
they  propose  to  initiate  in  the  various 
countries.  Adequate  engineering  facili- 
ties and  statistics  do  not  exist  in  many 
of  the  countries,  and  it  Ls  necessary  to 
devise  some  formula  for  them  In  order 
to  try  to  dctei-mine  whether  the  projects 
are  feasible. 

For  instance,  the  question  of  the  mai- 
ketability  of  power,  in  a  power  produc- 
tion program,  would  be  involved  in  many 
cases  where  the  projects  are  developed 
in  a  primitive  country,  a  country  com- 
pletely different  from  our  own. 

When  the  Senator  says  that  under 
similar  conditions  he  wants  similar 
procedures  to  apply.  It  simply  is  un- 
realistic to  say  that  conditions  in  Viet- 
nam or  India  or  Pakistan  are  the  same 
as  conditions  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
not;  they  are  completely  different. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  wholly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  This  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  which  I  voted  against. 
This  amendment  says,  in  effect,  that  if 
a  project  is  to  cost  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion, Congress  should  be  told  how  much 
it  will  cost. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  no;  not  at  all. 
It  provides  for  a  separate  authorization 
for  each  project.  A  certain  procedure 
must  be  followed  for  each  proposed  proj- 
ect— a  dam,  a  road,  or  an  airp>ort  in  a 
particular  coimtry  Before  anj'thlng  is 
done  by  way  of  commitment,  that  pro- 
cedure must  be  followed.  I  say  it  is  abso- 
lutely unworkable.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
done. 

If  we  had  tried  to  follow  this  pro- 
ceduie,  the  Communists  would  long  since, 
if  they  were  interested,  have  undertaken 
the  project  in  that  country  with  its  own 
kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  While  I  voted  for  the 
previous  amendment,  believing  there 
should  be  some  standards  which  the  de- 
partment should  follow,  this  amendment 
will  simply  make  it  impossible  for  our 
foreign-aid  program  to  be  usable  and 
effective. 

One  thin^  which  the  administrators  of 
the  foreign-aid  program  have  had  to 
contend  with  is  that  our  competitors,  the 
Soviets  and  tlie  Soviet  bloc,  have  been 
able  to  make  decisions  on  offers  of  aid 
without  delay.  If  we  are  to  be  effective 
in  this  area,  then  I  submit  that  time  is 
of  the  essence.  We  should  not  slow 
down  the  decision-making  process. 
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If  this  provision  Is  placed  in  the  bill, 
it  will  mean  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
call  people  from  far  away  places  to 
justify  in  detail  given  projects.  The 
time  factor  mvolved  will  be  of  great  con- 
cern. If  that  is  the  objective  of  the 
amendment,  then  there  is  no  pomt  in 
seeking  an  authorization.  It  will  be  too 
late  to  do  any  good. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  device  which  could  more 
nearly  uphold  the  contention  of  many 
people  throughout  the  world,  who  are 
hostile  to  us,  that  we  are  imperialists, 
trying  to  control,  in  this  Congress,  every 
single  move  of  any  consequence  for  the 
presumptive  purpose  of  helping  people 
elsewhere,  than  to  have  Congress  assume 
the  responsibility  of  approving  and  au- 
thorizing every  substantial  public  works 
project  in  the  45  nations  throughout  the 
world  which  we  are  trying  to  help? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  wonder  which  commit- 
tee will  undertake  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting heai'lngs  on  all  these  projects, 
and  Itemizing  the  cost  of  them,  project 
by  project 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  Is  compelled  to  advise 
the  Senator  that  his  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  been  exhausted.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  yielded  his  time  back. 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
exhausted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  I*resl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the 
Senator  from  AIa.ska  may  yield  me  2 
minutes. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, mav  I  get  recognition'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  wishes  to  finish  his 
statement.  Under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  on 
the  de.'ik  of  cver>-  Senator,  all  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  exhausted.  Time 
is  available  on  the  bill,  and  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  can  get  recognition,  I  propose 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
such  time  a.s  he  may  need. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  entitled  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Chair  about  the  time  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  The  major- 
ity leader  Is  prepared  to  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
from  Alaska,  in  both  the  previous 
amendment  and  this  amendment,  ha.s 
put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  soft  spots 
In  the  foreign  aid  program  The  loose 
mannei-  In  which  some  of  these  foreign 
public  works  Is  undertaken  is  inexcusa- 
ble    It  is  fantastic  and  ridiculous 

Some  of  these  projects  are  proposed 
left  and  right  and  cannot  possibly  be 
justine<l;  yet  we  are  asked  to  agree  to 
them  without  even  knowing  what  they 
are. 

I  venture  the  guess  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  cannot  tell  us  how 
many  projects  costing  more  than  a  mil- 


lion dollars  have  been  planned  for  con- 
struction with  foreign  aid  money  right 
now.  I  do  not  know  the  number;  I 
doubt  that  anyone  in  Congress  knows. 
If  flood  control  or  navigation  projects 
are  proposed  for  construction  In  our  own 
country.  It  takes  on  the  average  about 
8  years  before  they  are  authorized,  and 
before  the  first  dollar  of  construction 
money  Is  appropriated.  Such  projects 
must  first  be  studied  and  approved  by 
the  district  engineer,  then  by  the  Board 
of  FJigineers,  then  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  then  by  Congress.  After  the 
American  public  works  projects  have 
been  carefully  studied.  Congress  author- 
izes the  money  for  their  construction, 
and  later  Congress  begins  to  appropriate 
the  money. 

I  was  informed  last  year  that  about 
half  of  the  foreign  aid  public  works  proj- 
ects have  been  abandoned  before  com- 
pletion. That  represents  a  fantastic 
waste  of  money  Why  should  not  Con- 
rress  carefully  examine  each  of  the  pro- 
posed projects?  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  carefully  examines  and 
selects  the  projects  which  it  recommends 
for  construction;  but  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  simply  proposes  to  give 
all  the  money  which  is  asked  for  the  con- 
struction of  projects  abroad 

All  the  amendment  really  seeks  to  do 
is  to  require  that  Congress  be  apprised  of 
the  cost  of  each  cf  these  fantastic  proj- 
ects before  we  authorize  the  spending  of 
miUlcns  of  dollars  for  their  construction, 
and  before  we  end  by  finding  out  that 
half  of  the  projects  for  which  we  have 
spent  money  have  been  abandoned 

All  the  amendment  provides  is  that  if 
we  are  to  spend  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, we  will  at  lea.st  know  what  the  proj- 
ect is  and  will  examine  mto  it  fir.st.  At 
present,  no  one  knows  what  the  projects 
are. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pwre  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  ClarkI.  then  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  and  then  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
CaskI, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore One  minute  on  the  bill  has  been 
yielded  to  each  of  the  Senators  named  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr  Jackson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Pulbright]  have 
persuaded  me  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  one  question:  Does 
he  not  agree  that  the  American  people 
and  Congress  are  entitled  to  know,  be- 
fore Congress  votes,  the  cost  of  each  of 
these  projects?  If  that  cannot  be 
assured  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, how  can  It  be  done? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senate  is 
given  a  list  of  the  programs  which  are 
projected  and  detailed  unclassified  In- 
formation about  them.  They  are  only 
projected;  these  are  not  commitments. 
They  have  not  finally  resulted  In  agree- 


ments with  the  coimtries  concerned.  We 
are  simply  given  a  blueprint  of  what 
the  administration  proposes  to  do  in 
those  countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  know  what  is  being  proposed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  operation  is 
on  an  armual  basis.  I  sympathize  with 
the  Senator's  idea  that  the  program  is 
nc,  properly  administered.  We  tried  to 
1  emedy  the  situation  last  year  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a  plan  to  put  these 
projects  on  a  more  businesslike  basis,  but 
the  Senate  rejected  it.  We  are  operating 
on  an  armual  basis 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  exhausted. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
rather  amused  at  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  when  he  said  that  unless  we 
proceed  with  our  current  foreign  aid 
program,  the  Communists  will  do  us 
some  harm.  There  is  trouble  in  Korea 
today,  which  is  due.  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  undertaken  many  projects 
in  that  country  without  completing  nec- 
essary and  proper  studies.  As  a  result  of 
this  failure  on  our  part  there  has  been 
m.uch  waste  and  graft  in  the  Korean 
aid  program.  The  same  thing  has  oc- 
curred in  other  countries  and  will  con- 
tinue unless  Congress  takes  control  of 
this  wasteful  giveaway. 

We  have  permitted  the  dreamy-eyed 
planners  in  ICA  and  in  the  State  De- 
partment to  construct  any  project  they 
wanted  to  build  without  regard  to  the 
ultimate  co.«a  of  the  project.  In  my  trav- 
els I  have  come  across  many  projects 
which  in  the  end  have  cost  four  or  five 
times  more  than  the  original  cost  esti- 
mate.'^. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  talks 
about  the  Communists  coming  in.  What 
has  happened  in  Korea  has  been  caused 
in  part  by  our  poorly  administered  for- 
eign aid  program  and  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Commies  want.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  in  Turkey,  Thailand,  and  in 
everj-  other  country  unless  we  inject 
some  sanity  in  our  foreign  aid  program, 
and  give  proper  study  to  the  countless 
projects  dreamed  up  by  the  boj'S  with  the 
rose-colored  glasses. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent^  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  one  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  one  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  venture  to  assert  that  not  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  tell  me  how 
many  projects  costing  over  $1  million 
are  called  for  by  the  bill,  or  can  name  five 
of  these  projects,  anywhere  In  the  world, 
on  which  It  Is  proposed  that  $1  million 
or  more  will  be  spent. 

Yet  when  we  ask  what  the  money  Is  to 
be  spent  for.  we  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
detailed  information;  either  the  projects 
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are  labeled  secret — although  the  Com- 
munistB  and  the  foreign  poUticians  know 
all  about  them.  If  we  do  obtain  the  in- 
formation, we  are  foreclosed  from  telling 
about  it  on  the  feeble  pretense  that  na- 
tional security  would  be  jeopardized. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  shal. 
at  least  know  what  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  for. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hx)w  much  time  has  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yielded  back? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDEH^T  pro  tem- 
pore.    Two  mir.utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  that 
that  time  be  restored  to  the  time  avail- 
able on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr 

President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa,s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mi'. 
President,  Senators  who  may  wish  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  should  volunteer  to 
conduct  the  hearings  which  will  be  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  examine  each  in- 
dividual project  abroad.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson  1  has  said. 

I  voted  for  the  previous  Gruening: 
amendment  because  I  would  not  object  to 
having  set  up  some  standards  for  the 
engineers  to  follow.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  a  Senate  committee  o: 
any  individual  Senator  has  available  suf- 
ficient time  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  in- 
dividual authorizations  for  each  public 
works  project  which  might  be  under- 
taken abroad.  Such  a  procedure  would 
place  an  insufferable  burden  upon  any 
Senate  committee  or  anj'  Senator.  Wha: 
Senator  would  wish  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility for  authorizing  any  partic- 
ular project? 

If  Senators  are  opposed  to  the  entire 
program,  let  them  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  thus  vote  against  the  bill. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  se' 
up  guidelines,  and  then  should  permiT 
the  individual  engineers  to  go  forwarc; 
with  these  programs. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi 
dent.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fvlbright]  . 
This  amendment  is  a  very  importan: 
one.  If  we  are  not  careful,  the  program 
will  be  killed  by  means  of  this  amend- 
ment, because  on  the  last  amendment 
there  was  a  majority  of  only  5  votes.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  because  I 
do  not  want  to  have  a  straitjacket  im- 
pK)sed  on  a  program  in  regard  to  which 
there  should  be  some  responsibility. 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Dakotc; 
has  correctly  stated  what  will  be  the  im- 
pact on  the  program  if  this  amendment: 
is  adopted. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  offering  the  amendments :  but 


I  agree  that  we  should  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  ride  herd  and  to  make  reports 
to  the  Congress,  so  we  shall  know  what 
we  are  doing.  Then  the  conmiittee  can 
make  the  necessary  reports. 

Perhaps  some  amendment  of  this  sort 
should  be  submitted:  but  I  point  out  that 
if  we  are  not  careful,  the  entire  program 
will  be  killed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  a 
statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  willingness  of  the  com- 
mittee to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress, 
so  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  what  is 
happening. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  said,  let  us  have  some  disclosure. 
Oiar  constituents  are  entitled  to  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  all  this 
is  vei-y  amusing.  Enormously  detailed 
reports  are  made  every  year,  but  I  dare 
say  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  not 
reed  them.  We  conduct  very  detailed 
hearings,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  Senators  to  attend  the  hearings  and 
to  hear  the  testimony  taken  there, 

All  these  suggestions  are  nonsense  In 
an  election  year.  Senators  get  'all 
steamed  up"  about  foreign  aid.  If  Sen- 
atoi-.s  want  to  kill  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, let  them  vote  to  kill  it. 

I  realize  that  last  year  the  vote  on 
a  similar  amendment  was  53  to  37;  and 
it  is  true  that  this  year  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  agreeing  to  such  an  amendment 
is  increasing.  But  of  course  this  is  an 
election  year,  and  in  an  election  year 
everybody  is    for  America.  " 

Mr  OMAHONEY.     Mr   President 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I 
ask  for  order;  I  should  like  to  be  heard 
for  just  a  moment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  been  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  grad- 
ually surrendering  to  the  Executive  its 
le^i.^lative  power.  Unless  this  is  stopped, 
and  stopped  soon.  Coneress  might  just 
a<  well  go  home. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  specifically  in  article  I,  in  the 
first  section,  that  all  legislative  power 
ia  granted  to  the  Congress. 

In  section  9  of  article  I.  clause  7.  these 
WKjrds  are  to  be  found: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
tiane  to  time. 

The  power  of  the  purse  was  given  to 
the  Congress.  The  reason  why  we  have 
the  great  national  debt  now  is.  not  be- 
cause of  spending  by  Congress,  but  be- 
cause of  spending  by  the  Executive,  The 
Presidents  budget  speaks  of  a  surplus 
of  some  $4  billion:  but  here  we  have  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  proposals  to 
spend  we  know  not  how  much  of  the 
money  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statee. 


I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr,  GrueningI. 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.   President 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee— who.  I  reg-et  to  say,  is  not  now  in 
the  Chamber — "i  wish  to  point  out  that 
he  said  that  in  an  election  year  everyone 
is  "for  America."  Mr  President,  I  was 
"for  America"  last  year,  when  I  sub- 
mitted a  similar  amendment:  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  be  for  America  at  any 
time  and  in  any  year  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  be. 

I  think  one  of  the  issues  with  which 
we  must  deal  and  to  which  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  attention  and  Intend  to 
again,  is  the  double  standard  that  is 
attempted  to  be  applied  when  the  ad- 
ministration and  some  Senators  insist 
that  every  penny  of  the  funds  proposed 
for  expenditure  in  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people  be 
carefully  accounted  for,  through  estab- 
li.shed  budgetary  procedures,  but  are  ap- 
parently willing  to  permit  some  unseen 
bureaucrat  downtown  to  spend  billion* 
of  dollars  on  foreign  aid  programs  with- 
out any  such  vigilant  control. 

In  response  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr. 
Case  1 ,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Senators  to  find  out,  if  they 
can.  how  the  funds  are  being  spent.  As 
one  Senator.  I  should  be  glad  to  sit 
through  the  hearings  if  the  same  budg- 
etary controls  that  are  applied  to  proj- 
ects in  our  own  country  are  applied  to 
spending  in  foreign  countries,  and  find 
out  how  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  is 
being  spent.  That  would  be  one  way  to 
diminish  the  waste  and  some  of  the  other 
follies  that  have  been  committed  in  the 
so-called  mutual  security  program. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mexico  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  serve  on  the  committee 
which  handles  the  bills  which  provide 
the  funds  for  the  programs  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  vote,  once  in 
a  while,  for  funds  to  aid  the  American 
people,  notwithstanding  how  charitable 
we  may  wish  to  be  in  dealing  with  other 
countries.  I  want  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor; but  I  have  seen  the  committees  re- 
fuse to  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  be  used  to  combat  water  pollu- 
tion on  the  Potomac  River,  right  here  In 
the  city  of  Washington,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Congress  votes  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars  to  be  used  to 
take  care  of  people  in  Iran,  Turkey,  or 
other  countries. 
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Mr.  President,  It  Is  about  tune  for 
charity  to  begin  at  home.  It  is  about 
time  for  us  not  to  neglect  our  own  peo- 
ple. Wo  are  now  neglecting  them  so 
much  that  pretty  soon  we  shall  not  even 
have  enough  money  to  give  them. 

Mr.  P]-esident,  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will,  at  least  one  day.  be  American. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  Senator  from  Texas  has  con- 
trol of  tlie  other  time. 

Mr.  DlTiKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  thine  tlie  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  certainly  put  his  finger  on  the 
problem  that  is  before  the  Senate.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  that  is  be- 
fore us  Is  very  clear  and  specific  It 
says  that  any  of  these  projects  where 
"the  esti:nated  total  cost  is  $1  million  or 
more  shall  be  separately  authorized  by 
the  Congress  and  no  funds  for  such 
projects  shall  be  appropriated  without 
such  prior  authorization." 

We  shall  be  going  home  in  early  July. 
At  least.  I  hope  so.  Then  there  will  be 
a  nearly  6-inonth  period  when  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  in  session.  If  there 
must  be  a  separate  authorization  before 
the  money  can  be  used  under  this  bill, 
the  prog:am  will  come  to  an  absolute, 
dead  standstill  If  we  make  this  stand- 
ard a  precedent  now.  and  if  it  is  going  to 
continue  in  future  bills,  then  the  pro- 
gram is  a?  good  as  nothing, 

I  can  concur  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said 
about  the  authority  of  the  Congress  and 
the  authority  of  the  executive:  and  I 
can  understand  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana;  but  this 
prot^ram  is  Justified  under  the  general 
heading  of  the  common  defense  of  the 
country  It  does  not  involve  the  Poto- 
mac It  does  not  involve  the  city  of 
Chicago  It  does  not  involve  the  Missis- 
sippi or  aome  dam  or  project  in  the  West, 
Under  the  Constitution,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  common  defense,  and  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  common  defense  is  not 
what  it  u  as  in  1812.  or  during  the  Mexi- 
can War.  or  in  1898  There  is  a  20.000- 
mile  perimeter  that  extends  a  long  dis- 
tance beyond  the  blue  water  that  once 
shielded  this  country,  which  we  must 
consider  in  an  effort  to  build  up  our  de- 
fense, ev'?n  though  the  bill  applies  to 
nonmilitary  projects 

The  important  point  is  that  if,  on 
every  protect,  we  mu-st  obtain  engineer- 
ing data,  somebody  will  have  to  furnish 
the  data,  somebody  will  have  to  make 
the  survey,  somebody  in  the  Congress 
will  have  to  listen  to  those  who  made  it, 
the  procedure  will  become  almost  inter- 
minable, :ind  the  program  will  have  been 
slowed  to  the  point  where  it  will  have  no 
efBcacy  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  begun  in  the  first  instance, 

I.  therefore,  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr   Holland  I  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I 
think  the  points  made  about  delay,  diffi- 


culty, and  the  tremendous  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort  which  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  are  all  true;  but  I  think  the 
biggest  point  is  that  we  would  be  placing 
in  the  hands  of  hostile  people,  who  are 
attacking  us  as  imperialists,  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  for  their  use  we  could 
give  them,  by  insisting  that  to  this  Con- 
gress they  must  come,  and  that  our 
engineers  must  go  to  the  foreign  coun- 
tries and  return  with  reports,  and  that 
this  Congress  must  authorize  the  proj- 
ects just  as  if  they  were  to  be  constructed 
in  a  part  of  the  United  States — which  is 
just  what  those  who  are  hostile  to  us 
are  saying  about  us  all  around  the 
world — before  any  substantial  amount 
can  go  to  the  people  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  a  generous  and  gracious  effort 
by  us  to  help  them.  It  does  not  make 
sense. 

This  is  the  most  diflBcult  bill  we  have 
to  pass  each  year:  and  to  have  this  kind 
of  su\ndard  applied  would,  it  seems  to 
me.  repel  people  all  over  the  world 
who  are  now  friendly  to  us  and  add  them 
to  those  who  are  hostile,  because  it 
would  certainly  look  like  imperialism,  in 
its  crudest  form,  to  have  a  requirement 
that  those  projects  should  be  brought 
here  for  authorization,  not  by  their  peo- 
ple, not  by  the  administrators,  but  by 
this  Congress,  just  as  in  the  case  of  our 
own  domestic  projects,  when  those  proj- 
ects are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  those 
people  help,  which  I  think  we  have  been 
giving  them  generously,  although  not  al- 
ways wisely,  but  with  a  clear  showing  of 
anti-imperialism  designed  to  be  helpful 
to  others, 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  !Mr  GtoldwaterI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  this  discussion.  I  ask  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  foreign  economic  aid  to 
inform  me  of  one  project  which  Com- 
munist Ru.ssia  has  built  for  any  country. 
Communist  Russia  is  engaged  in  taking 
over  the  world,  and  we  are  engaging  in 
a  cold  war  not  to  let  her  win  the  cold 
war,  I  suggest  that  the  squandering  of 
our  billions  of  dollars  around  the  world 
has  done  more  to  lose  friends  for  us  than 
to  cain  them  for  us  I  cannot  recall  one 
instance  in  which  Communist  Russia  has 
spent  one  dime  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
I  can  recall  our  spending  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars,  and  losing  friends  all 
over  the  world. 

I  think  the  pending  proposal  is  a  good 
amendment,  I  intend  to  vote  for  it,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  the 
Senator  heard  of  the  financing  of  the 
Aswan  Dam"' 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
!Mr   Cooper'. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IS  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  presented  by  this  amendment 
is  whether  we  support  a  foreign  aid  bill 


or  wish  to  defeat  It.  If  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  the  bill 
would  be  made  wholly  unworkable.  A 
vote  for  the  amendment  will  be  a  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  biU. 

I  wish  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr,  Holland],  He  has  gone  to 
the  basic  issue  involved.  If  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  it  would  trans- 
fer to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  job  of  making  c>olitical  as  well  as 
economic  determinations  on  every  proj- 
ect to  be  constructed  under  the  program 
all  over  the  world.  We  would  be  charged 
throughout  the  world  as  imi>erialists.  as 
impinging  on  the  sovereignty  of  other 
nations  when  our  standing  before  the 
world  is  so  important. 

I  am  sure  there  is  waste  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  and  as  I  said  on  last  Friday, 
a  reorganization  of  our  foreign  aid  ought 
to  be  devised.  But  this  amendment  is 
not  the  means.  I  support  fully  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  defeat  not  only  the  bill,  but 
the  purpose  of  our  aid  program.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each 
side  may  have  an  additional  30  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  requests 
that  an  additional  time  of  30  minutes  to 
each  side  be  allowed  on  the  bill,  under 
the  present  conditions  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
if  we  are  not  talking  mostly  about  loans, 
and  not  about  grants?  We  do  not  know 
whether  loans  will  be  made,  or  whether 
certain  parties  will  close  the  loans.  I 
should  like  to  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
about  80  percent  of  the  money  involved 
does  take  the  form  of  loans,  and  some  of 
those  loans  are  verj-  complicated.  They 
are  loans  that  involve  moneys  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund:  frequently 
they  involve  money  to  be  expended  in 
joint  projects  in  which  the  World  Bank 
may  participate.  Sometimes  they  in- 
volve st)me  use  of  soft  currencies  which 
have  been  generated  through  Public  Law 
480      This  is  a  very  complex  field. 

Moreover,  the  procedural  questions 
which  are  raised  by  the  amendment 
have  not  been  faced.  If  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  would  it  mean  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiisular 
Affairs  would  have  to  pass  upon  any 
proposed  reclamation  projects?  Would 
it  mean  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  would  have  to  pass  upon  any  road 
program  proposed?  Would  it  mean  that 
the  Congress,  which  carmot  be  conver- 
sant with  subtle  political  conditions  in 
distant  foreign  countries,  would  have  to 
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bring  Ita  political  Judgment  to  bear  on 
each  project  In  separate  authorization 
Wlls?  If  ao.  the  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
gram win  be  destroyed. 

I  say  this  is  a  procedural  matter.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    time   of    the    Senator    has 

expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  Is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical realities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  ACTINO  PRB8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  crffered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrxjiiongI.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
OFMOW],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Hnj.1,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
KiMl,  th«  Senate  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MUMAT),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muaxx*].  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YouMol  are  absent  on  olBclal  busl- 
nets. 

The  Senator  from  Minneiota  I  Mr. 
HvMPRRiYl,  the  Senator  from  Masaa- 
ohusetta  (Mr.  Kinhidy].  the  Senator 
from  Orecon  (Mr.  Moaail.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparxmamI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Miasouri  IMr.  Symington  1 
are  neoeesarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  fi*om  Mlnne- 
acta  [Mr.  HumphriyI  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KsNNXoYl  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KsrrI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 
I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Syicwcton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1  would  each  vote 
"nay," 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  BusHl  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]    is  absent  on   oflBcial  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
;Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 
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Bo  Mr.  Oruining's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  KUCHIL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconaider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. _     , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  ^^as  laid  on 

the  table. 

Mr.  ELLENDKR  obtained  the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore As  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  understands  the  parliamentary 
situation,  on  Friday  last  It  was  agreed 
bj  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  EllenduI  might  offer 
four  amendments  en  bloc  at  this  time 
and  that  his  time  would  be  totaled, 
which  would  allow  20  minutes  for  the 
ptoponents  and  20  minutes  for  the  op- 
position. Does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana wish  to  be  recognized  under  that 
arrangement? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  desire  to  offer  first 
my  amendment  designated  "4-28-60 — 
K."  If  that  amendment  prevails,  my 
other  three  amendments  will  not  be  of- 

I  wish  to  allocate  14  of  the  total  20 
minutes  allowed  me  to  amendment  "K." 
and  2  minutes  to  each  of  the  three  re- 
maining amendments. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Which  amend- 
ment is  offered? 

Mr.  EliLENDER.  The  amendment  des- 
ignated ••4-28-«0— K.  • 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
announced  that  he  is  offering  his  amend- 
ment designated  "4-2a-fl0— K."  which 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
beginning  with  line  16,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  10  on  page  24. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  14  minutes. 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  I  will  take  8  min- 
utes at  this  time 

Ihe  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
recognized  for  8  minutes  at  this  time, 
and  for  a  total  of  14  minutes  on  the 
amendment  desismated  "4-28-60— K." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  delete 
from  the  bill  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  FoieUn  Relations  Committee  to 
Public  Law  480. 

A3  we  all  know,  the  Agricultural  Trade, 
Development,  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
or.  as  it  Is  more  commonly  called.  Public 
Law  480,  was  originally  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  during  the  83d  Congress. 
Since  that  time  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  reconsidered 
this  act  and  has  continued  Its  life 
through  the  year  1961. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
make  three  drastic  changes  In  Public 
Law  480 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr  President,  that 
on  Fi-lday  last  I  Introduced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  bill  which  would  further  amend  Public 
Law  480  This  blU  is  the  approprlat* 
vehicle  for  basic  amendments  to  that 
act.  of  which  these  are  several,  and  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment 
with  the  assurance  that  the  substance 
of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Auriculture  and  Forestry  this  year. 

Last  year  when  we  conaidered  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  480.  we  made  cer- 
tain that  no  foreign  currencies  would 
be  allocated  under  any  provision  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  unless  the  money  had  been 
previously  appropriated.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  went  Into  great 
detail  on  that  point  in  Its  report. 

The  proposal  before  us  would  nullify 
that  provision  of  the  present  law. 

The  second  change  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished perUins  to  section  202  of  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480.  Under  this  author- 
ity, in  cases  of  disaster  or  extreme  emer- 
gency, it  is  possible  to  use  surplus  agri- 
culture commodities  on  a  grant  basis. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
seeks  to  change  that  provision  entirely 
by  making  it  possible  for  grants  to  be 
made  for  economic  development.  What 
is  actually  sought  is  authority  to  pay 
local  workers  on  aiiiy  project  in  surplus 
commodities  rather  than  m  local  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  method 
of  obtaining  additional  grant  aid  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  program. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  further  broad- 
ening title  2  of  Public  Law  480  to  mdude 
grants  of  surplus  commodities  for  eco- 
nomic aid  without  otherwise  reducing 
the  amount  of  economic  aid  which  coun- 
tries would  receive  under  the  pertinent 
sections  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  In 
other  words,  if  country  X  is  programed 
to  receive,  say.  $50  million  in  grant  as- 
sistance under  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
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and.  subsequently,  is  authorized  $10  mil- 
lion in  suri>lus  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  authority  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill,  then  it  strikes  me  that 
the  $50  million  in  grant  assistance  should 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  economic 
aid  made  available  in  the  way  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  I  need  not 
remind  Ser^tors  that  last  year  we  heard 
a  lot  about  so-called  back-door  financ- 
ing. That  cry  will  doubtless  be  rai.scd 
again  wher.  the  Senate  considers  a  hous- 
ing bin  this  year.  I  most  respectfully 
suggest  thf.t  the  committee  amendment 
constitutes  back-door  financing  of  the 
most  flagrsjit  kind,  and  for  this  reason 
too.  it  should  be  modified  to  provide  that 
assistance  made  available  thereunder 
will  not  be  n  addition  to  other  economic 
aid  authori2ed  under  the  act  If  tliis  Is 
done,  we  can  truly  begin  to  use  our  agri- 
cultural coirunodities  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing dollur  grant  aid 

The  only  reason  I  can  .see  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  to  open  up  the 
praspect  of  using  grants  of  agricultural 
commodities  as  a  new  and  huKe  economic 
aid.  programed  without  any  detailed  con- 
Kres.Hional  scrutiny  As  a,  practical  mat- 
ter, title  II  has  already  been  used  for 
the  purposes  suKue.sied  by  the  committee 
The  committee  report  Indicates  that 
Without  Its  amendment  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  worker.s  on  hlnhways  and  re- 
Int*^!  projects  to  be  paid  in  kind,  that  l.i 
In  uraln  or  other  foodstuffs  Yet  ac- 
cording to  the  February  11  "SemiRnnuul 
Rrix)rt  on  Operations  Under  Public  Law 
480,"  language  Is  found  on  pane  64  which 
.shows  that  some  42.000  tons  of  wheat 
wraln  will  be  supplied  to  Tunisia  to  ex- 
tend the  emei'dency  work  relief  proKram 
through  De-'ember  1960  I  quote  there- 
from: 

About  42.CXX)  ton*  of  wheat  and  feed  grali^ 
will  also  b*  8  ippU*d  to  Tunisia  to  extend  the 
emerRency  work  relief  program  through  De- 
cember leeo  The  additional  amount  of 
gram  provided  will  permit  acme  progrnm  ex- 
pnn.slon  and  It  Is  expected  that  a  U)tAl  of 
75,000  worker*  may  be  employed  ou  a  roU- 
llon  basis.  About  Iwo-lhlrds  of  Uie  workers' 
wages,  estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  70 
cents  per  da}-,  are  paid  In  V  S  grain  and  the 
remainder  In  cash  contributed  by  the  Tuni- 
sian Government.  Work  project*  Include 
construction  and  renovation  of  earth  dams, 
'•l.sterns,  and  wells,  tree  planting,  building  of 
firebreaks,  and  varloua  soil  conservation  and 
reclamation  activities.  Work  progress  has 
been  excellent  and  results  can  be  seen  in 
many  pmrts  of  the  country. 

On  page  55  we  find  this  language : 
About  2.00D  bales  of  raw  cotton  are  being 
made  available  to  two  American  voluntary 
agencies  to  manufacture  about  80,000  com- 
forters for  f-ee  distribution  to  the  pour  in 
China  (Taiwan).  The  voluntary  agencies 
win  finance  the  cost  of  the  other  materials 
needed  and  v/lll  supervise  the  manufacturing 
process. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  doing 
what  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions claim-5  that  this  amendment  and 
only  this  amendment  will  permit,  and  the 
Department  has  been  doing  this  under 
existing  law.  Once  this  is  realized,  then. 
the  only  lonical  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  is  tliat  the  real  purpose  of  the 
committee  jonendment  is  to  turn  title  n 
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of  Public  Law  480  into  a  mammoth  eco- 
nomic grant  program.  Whether  this  is 
prudent  or  not,  I  am  not  in  a  p>osition  to 
.say.  I  do  say  it  is  a  problem  which  in- 
volves further  study  and,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize, study  which  should  be  conducted 
by  the  legislative  committee  having  Juris- 
diction over  Public  Law  480 — that  is,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  PorestiT. 
There  is  a  third  proposal  in  the  bUl 
as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  surplus  products  be- 
yond the  port  of  entry  of  the  country 
where  the  poods  are  to  be  delivered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C.\NN0N  in  the  chair  >.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     I 
additional  minutes. 

The      PRESIDING 
Senator  is  recognized 
minutes. 

Mr  ELLENDER. 
AfKlianifitan  presents  us  with  a  Rood  ex- 
ample If  the  surplus  commodities  are 
landed  at  Karachi,  our  Government  will 
pay  the  Inland  frelitht  from  Karachi 
thiuuKh  the  Khyber  Pass  and  on  to 
Kabul 

1  .v\y  Ihttt  i.s  nolnjj  too  far.  I  believe 
wo  are  dolnti  enouuh  by  paying  for  the 
oceiu)  frelKht  The  next  thing  they  will 
v^aut  us  to  do  l.s  to  cook  the  surplUK  com- 
modities so  that  they  will  not  have  that 
problem  These  proposals  of  the 
P'oreiKn  Relations  Committee  should  not 
be  adopted  within  the  purview  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  but  should  be  con- 
.Mderod  by  the  Committee  on  AKiicultui-e 
and  Forestry 

Of  my  romainmK  time  I  now  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vei-mont. 
Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
viso in  the  bill  which  the  Ellender 
amendment  would  delete  would  transfer 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  part 
of  the  authority  for  the  disposal  of  farm 
products  abroad. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  an  excellent  job  under  Public  Law 
480.  I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  approved  the  proviso  in  the 
bill  against  its  better  judgment. 

The  plan  to  pay  workers  in  foreign 
countries  in  ccrtnmodities  instead  of  in 
local  currencies  would  lend  itself  to  a 
great  deal  of  corruption,  as  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  police  it.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  determine  the 
dietary  requirements  of  every  African  or 
south  Asian  family.  The  approval 
would  injure  normal  channels  of  trade. 
It  is  also  unnecessary  to  accc«nplish  the 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  an 
orderly  and  workable  manner.  The 
mutual  .security  program  is  no  place  in 
which  to  open  old  sores,  particularly  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  State.  That  is 
what  the  proposal  would  certainly  do. 
It  is  not  possible  to  divide  that  au- 
thority, unless  the  Department  of  State 
takes  over  the  disposal  of  farm  com- 
modities abroad. 

After  the  Department  of  Agriculttu-e 
has  done  such  a  good  Job,  we  should  not 
add  such  a  provision  to  the  bill.    If  the 


provision  remains  in  the  bill,  the  mutual 
security  program  will  be  badly  damaged. 

Public  Law  480  was  developed  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  That  com- 
mittee has  always  had  jurisdiction  over 
it,  and  any  amendment  to  the  act.  The 
provision  in  the  bUl  which  would  change 
that  situation  should  be  defeated,  and 
the  provisions  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  last  Fiiday  I  introduced  a 
bill  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  very  pur- 
pose the  Senator  has  discussed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  approved  this 
provision.  I  believe,  under  direction,  and 
most  reluctantly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  only  2  min- 
utes I'emalnlng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  Louisiana  has  3  minutes 
lemalnlns,  The  Senator  from  Vei-mont 
did  not  use  all  the  time  allotted  to  him 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor f lom  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Does  the  discussion 
w  hlch  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  en- 
Rajied  in  cover  completely  the  Item  con- 
templated to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fi'om  Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  discussed  only  one  part 
of  the  Ellender  amendment.  1  am  not  so 
much  opi>osed  to  the  other  provision  in 
the  bill  which  would  be  deleted  by  the 
Ellender  amendment  The  part  I  dis- 
cussed is  ,so  harmful,  I  believe  It  is  better 
to  take  out  all  amendments  pertaining 
to  Public  Law  480,  and  refer  them  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
where  th<'y  are  already  pending. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr,  President,  of 
the  remaining  time.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  fiom  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heaid  much  in  the  Senate  In  recent 
sessions  about  backdoor  financing.  The 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate  is  as 
excellent  an  instance  of  backdoor  emas- 
culation of  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  commit- 
tee and  of  the  benevolent  effects  of  the 
finest  program  for  the  distribution  of 
our  surpluses  of  agricultural  products, 
along  with  doing  good  to  friendly  na- 
tions throughout  the  world,  as  could  po.s- 
sibly  be  imagined. 

In  these  proposed  amendments  to  Pub- 
ic Law  480,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  seeks  to  completely  change 
the  direction  of  Public  Law  480,  without 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, which  has  worked  for  6  yeai-s  in 
this  field— and  with  good  results — even 
being  advised  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wants  to 
stand  for  that  kind  of  elimination  of 
jurisdiction:  that  kind  of  elinunation  of 
responsibility;  and  that  kind  of  chang- 
ing smd  pei-verting  of  a  fine  program 
which  has  been  created  under  Public 
Law  480.  We  were  asked  to  establish  a 
program  under  Public  Law  480.  and  we 
did.     The  present  speaker  has  sat  on 
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every  one  of  the  conference  committees 
and  erery  one  of  the  committees  which 
has  brought  out  this  act  and  it*  vartoiis 
amendments.  He  knows  something 
about  the  hard  work  which  has  gone  into 
it  on  the  p«urt  of  the  17  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  comprise  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

To  have  this  kind  of  emascvilation  of 
committee  responsibility  and  of  the  fine 
programs  created  by  that  committee  is,  I 
think,  totally  wrong.  Aside  from  that, 
to  take  away  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  the  agency  charged 
primarily  with  the  handling  of  the  pro- 
grams under  which  surpluses  have  been 
built  up,  and  then  with  the  handling  of 
the  surpluses  themselves  under  Public 
Law  480.  so  as  to  confuse  and  admix  the 
responsibility  of  two  great  Depart- 
ments— the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  State — so  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  handles 
one  program  under  title  I  for  the  devel- 
opment of  friendly  nations,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  handles  another  pro- 
gram under  title  n  for  the  development 
of  friendly  nations,  one  with  surplus 
commodities  from  one  bin,  and  the  other 
with  surplus  commodities  from  the  other 
bin,  simply  does  not  make  sense.  It  is 
not  responsible  government  to  have  those 
two  different  great  agencies  working  with 
the  same  authority,  toward  the  same 
purpose,  and  at  cross-purposes. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  and  that  the  committee  which  has 
this  matter  in  charge  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  handle  It  properly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  offer  my  amendment  to  the  El- 
lender  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  not  used 
all  his  time.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  not  be 
in  order  until  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  expired  or  has  been 
yielded  back.  There  is  some  time  in  op- 
position, if  those  in  control  of  the  time 
in  opposition  desire  to  yield  time  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
in  order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
EUender  amendment? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  At  the 
appropriate  time.  It  will  not  be  in  order 
until  the  time  of  the  Senator  who  has 
offered  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thought 
he  might  want  some  time  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
opposition  desire  to  use  any  time  or  to 
yield  any  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
would,  I  think,  control  the  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  EUender  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  see  what 
wUl  happen  then,  because  it  may  change 
the  situation:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  not  affect 
the  time  against  both  the  colglnal 
amendment  smd  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  EUender  amendment.  I  am  await- 
ing the  proper  time  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  rule,  there  would  be  5  minutes  al- 
Icttted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  would  not  be  fore- 
closed in  the  use  of  that  time.  I  am 

sure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  would  not  be  foreclosed  in  the 
use  of  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  time  in  favor 
of  the  EUender  amendment  would  be  in- 
tiict.  and  the  time  against  the  amend- 
ment would  be  intact.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
uaanimou.s  consent,  the  Senator  from 
S^oth  Dakota  could  offer  his  amend- 
meint  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  it  is  necessary  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  in  order  to  offer  the 
aojendment  at  this  time.  I  shaU  ask 
untuximous  consent,  although  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  should  be  dispjosed  of  before 
tlie  time  on  the  original  amendment  has 
been  fully  exhausted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  ParUamen- 
tarian  that  that  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  precedents. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  offer  my 
a;nendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
S:?tiator  from  Louisiana  at  this  time,  so 
ai  to  preserve  the  remaining  time  on  the 
original  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  wiU  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lksislative  Clerk.  On  page  23. 
bef  inning  with  line  16.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  aU  through  line  5.  page  24. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
tilt  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
S'3|iator's  amendment,  it  would  delete 
from  my  amendment  the  section  to 
strike  from  tlie  committee  biU  authority 
lot  the  Grovernment  to  pay  freight  costs 
tC'  deUver  surplus  commodities  from  a 
pt  rt  to  a  landlocked  area. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
ccrrect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
S'Juth  Dakota  is  agreeable.  I  shall  modify 
my  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  ac- 
c(-mplishes  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  so  modify  his  amendment.  I  am  will- 
inf  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
lil:e  to  take  1  minute  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  It  leaves 
pisragraphs  A  and  B  of  the  EUender 
amendment,  but  it  removes  paragraph  C 
Tfte  reason  why  I  thought  pcu-agraph  C 
sl^uould  be  removed  was  my  desire   to 


leave  with  the  Foreign  Aid  Administra- 
tion the  authority  to  pay  the  freight 
from  the  ocean  port  into  the  port  of 
entry  of  a  landlocked  country,  if  It  so 
desires.  I  should  like  to  make  this  a 
matter  of  record.  I  do  so  based  on  the 
very  instance  or  illustration  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  used. 

When  President  Eisenhower  was  in 
Karachi,  he  thought  it  so  important  to 
go  to  Kabul  that  he  changed  his  whole 
itinerary  in  order  to  fly  to  Kabul.  He 
thought  it  was  important  that  we  main- 
tain friendly  relationships  with  Afghan- 
istan. 

I  happened  to  be  In  Karachi  within 
just  a  few  days  after  that  happened.  I 
talked  with  the  Ambas.'^ador  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  the  United  States.  He  was 
in  a  very  friendly  mood.  He  said  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  appreciated  the 
visit  by  the  President. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  at 
this  time,  following  that  visit,  if  we  said 
that  we  would  put  the  material  in 
Karachi  but  would  not  carry  it  to  Kabul, 
even  if  we  could  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  kind- 
ly offered  to  modify  hLs  amendment  so  as 
to  remove  paragraph  C.  I  think  that  Is 
an  improvement. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  time  in  op- 
position to  the  EUender  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
accepted  the  suggestion  not  to  delete  the 
third  paragraph.  That  will  save  some 
time.  I  believe  this  paragraph  applies 
only  to  those  commodities  which  private 
organizations  ship  to  these  landlocked 
countries.  There  are  very  few  of  them 
that  I  can  think  of  offhand,  such  as 
Afghanistan.  Laos.  Nepal,  and  Bolivia. 
The  committee  biU  appUes  to  land- 
docked  countries,  where  there  are  no 
seaports.  It  is  designed  to  assist  private 
charities.  It  Is  a  very  small  matter. 
Even  though  it  may  violate  the  principle 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  am  veiy  much 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  accepted  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  E>akota. 

With  regard  to  jurisdiction.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  clear  example  of  an  in- 
stance of  overlapping  jurisdiction.  It  is 
unavoidable.  The  end  use  of  these  com- 
modities in  the  foreign  countries  strikes 
me  as  certainly  being  the  concern  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  escape  that  fact. 
I  recofjnize  that  the  motive  of  the  orig- 
inal Pablic  Law  480  was  not  to  help  for- 
eign countries ;  it  was  to  relieve  our  agri- 
culture of  the  burden.some  surpluses,  but 
certainly  our  humanitarian  Instincts  and 
desires  could  be  satisfied  also  in  this  con- 
venient way.  This  program  now  serves 
a  dual  purpKJpe.  Certainly  the  purpose 
is  not  solely  to  reUeve  the  burden  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses.  One  purpose  is 
to  help  the  country  to  dispose  of  Its  agri- 
cultural surpluses;  the  other  is  to  aid  in 
foreign  lands  In  diverse  ways. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  proper  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  consider 
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any  propoeei  Improvement  in  the  end 
use  of  the  surplus  commodities.  That 
Is  all  these  amendments  seek  to  do. 
They  were  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion.   I  tMnk  they  make  much  sense. 

The  first  one,  section  601,  looks  com- 
plicated in  the  report.  I  refer  to  page 
30  of  the  report.  In  which  the  proposal 
is  set  forth  as  caref uUy  as  the  staff  and 
the  administration  could  put  it.  because 
three  different  subsections — sections  ( k  i , 
rp),and  fr).  of  section  104.  Public  Law 
480 — are  mvolved.  The  end  result  is 
simply  and  solely  to  make  available  the 
use  of  foreign  cmrencies.  without  an  ap- 
propriation, lor  health  and  education  re- 
lateid  to  ecoTiomic  development. 

I  think  Congress  has  a  great  preju- 
dice against  education — though  not  the 
Senate.  I  may  say.  The  attitude  of  the 
Senate  has  btjen  quite  enlightened.  But 
in  Congress  there  is  a  great  prejudice 
against  education  in  this  country.  That 
is  why  our  educatitMial  system  has  nm 
down.  In  any  case,  we  ought  not  to 
allow  prejudice  to  interfere  with  our 
>._,  effort  to  educate  foreign  peoples  who 
i.  need  education  and  desire  it. 

.Ml  in  the  world  that  this  veir  com- 
plicated amendment  does,  an  amend- 
ment proposMl  by  the  administration 
and  accepted  enthusiastically  by  the 
committee,  is  to  enable  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencie.s  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving health  and  education  in  ways 
which  contribute  to  economic  develop- 
In  en  t. 

Such  curreacies  are  used  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  we  propose 
in  this  case,  for  other  economic  devel- 
opment activities,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  smiilar  projects, 
without  appropriations.  We  propose 
that  health  and  education  be  placed  on 
at  least  a  parity  with  the  buildmg  of 
railroads  or  highways.  It  seems  to  me 
that  education  should  be  entitled  to  as 
much  leeway,  under  our  program,  as  are 
these  other  worthy  objectives.  That  is 
all  we  seek  to  co. 

Subsection  <b)  of  section  601  is  a 
procedural  provision.  Title  II  of  Public 
Law  480  provides  for  the  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  relief — for 
instance,  for  tie  relief  of  famme.  There 
Is  an  overaU  ceiUng  that  is  equivalent  to 
$300  million  a  year.  Under  that  au- 
thority, such  commodities  can  be  given 
directly  to  those  who  are  suffering  from 
famine. 

Under  title  I.  the  same  commodities 
can  be  sold  for  local  currencies — not  for 
dollars — and  tine  local  currencies:  can  be 
loaned  or  granted  back  to  the  country 
Involved,  for  the  same  kind  of  process. 
It  is  necessarj  to  ro  through  an  extra 
step  of  bookkeeping,  and  that  compli- 
cates the  program.  It  tends  to  pUe  up 
more  foreign  currencies  in  some  of  the 
most  hard-pressed  countries,  where  the 
needs  are  the  greatest. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  amendment 
involves  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The 
purpose  can  still  be  achieved,  I  believe, 
even  if  the  am?ndment  is  agreed  to;  but 
the  amendment  would  make  its  achieve- 
ment more  difficult. 

I  grant  that  almost  every  amendment 
that  has  been  submitted  Is  designed  to 
make  achievement  of  the  program  as 
difficult  as   possible.    But  then  in  the 
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next  breath  those  who  submit  the 
amendments  complain  about  the  mal- 
administration of  the  program.  That 
attitude  involves  the  strangest  sort  of 
schizophrenia  I  have  ever  observed  In 
connection  with  any  legislation  propKMed 
here.  Those  who  complain  most  bit- 
terly about  the  waste  and  graft,  as  al- 
leged, also  urge  the  imposition  of  re- 
strictions which  would  make  proper  ad- 
ministration impossible.  On  the  one 
hand.  Senators  say  they  wish  to  get  rid 
of  the  surpluses  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities. On  the  other  hand.  Senators 
attempt  to  place  obstructions  m  the  way 
of  getting  rid  of  those  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  through  the  program 
under  subsection  ib>.  This  amendment 
will  make  it  more  and  more  difBcult  to 
distribute  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities— for  instance,  in  Tunisia,  which 
is  the  location  of  the  pUot  project  on 
which  the  program  is  based.  This  pro- 
gram enables  the  building  of  irrigation 
canals — a  project  of  the  type  which  does 
not  require  the  use  of  very  much  tech- 
nical equipment.  Virtually  aU  the  de- 
mand m  connection  with  the  project  is 
for  labor.  The  cost  of  the  project  can 
be  paid  in  part  by  givmg  the  laborers 
wheat,  rice,  or  com.  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  ArkSLnsas  yield  to  the 
Sena,tor  from  IlUnois? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  let  me  say  that, 
as  I  understand,  the  only  commodity 
actually  involved  here  is  wheat.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  happens  to 
be  the  one  involved  here.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  not  restrict  to  wheat 
the  commodities  used,  but  wheat  is  the 
one  that  is  actuaUy  used  m  this  instance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  nothing  in 
the  proposed  provision  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing would  enlarge  the  authority  to 
modify  the  so-caUed  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  program,  would  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  involves  only 
the  end  use  of  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Thud,  this  provision 
would  simply  permit  the  issuing  of  grain 
which  already  is  in  storage,  instead  of 
cash,  and  simply  would  obviate  a  second 
step.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  Local  funds, 
not  American  dollars,  are  involved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  it  simplifies 
the  program. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  simply  put  another 
obsU\cle  in  the  way  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  I  can  understand  the  jurlsdictiOTial 
question  which  has  arisen  here.  But  the 
fact  is  that  no  broad  change  would  be 
made  in  the  so-called  surplus  farm 
commodity  program;  only  an  additional 
transfer  would  be  available  for  economic 
development  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  amend- 
ment was  proposed  last  year  m  connec- 
tion with  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  Public  Law 
480.    That  indicates  the  position  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture.  It  favors 
this  use  of  these  commodities.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  approved 
the  resubmission  of  this  language  m  ccm- 
nection  with  this  bill  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  tn  favor  of  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  sUtes 
the  whole  case  quite  well. 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  It  is  not  a  very 
COTnplicated  matter.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Senators  would  not  wish  this 
to  be  used;  for  example,  for  education. 
AU  these  countries  want  improvement 
in  education:  and  that  can  be  provided 
by  building  schoolhouses  and  other 
projects  which  involve  local  costs,  and 
which  do  not  involve  doUars. 

I  submit  that  these  will  be  very  helpful 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  if  I  have  any 
time  remaining  available  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 2  minutes  on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  I  sun  not  impressed  by 
an  argument  that  it  is  simpler  to  E>ay 
laborers  on  foreign  pubUc-works  projects 
in  commodities  than  it  is  to  pay  them 
m  local  currencies.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  imdertake  to  teU  the  laborers  m 
foreign  countries  what  is  good  for  them, 
particularly  m  the  way  of  diet.  Wheat 
is  not  the  only  commodity  that  is  m- 
volved  here;  but  even  if  we  assimie  that 
it  is  the  only  one.  do  we  know  what  an 
African  worker  on  such  a  project  would 
do  with  his  pay.  at  the  end  of  a  week's 
work?  Perhaps  he  would  buy  a  shirt  or 
some  soap  or  some  aspirin.  But  under 
the  provision  now  proposed,  when  he 
received  his  pay.  instead  of  receivteg 
local  currency,  which  would  enable  him 
to  buy  such  articles,  he  would  be  given 
24  boxes  of  Ciispy  Crunchy  Crackles, 
made  by  the  Crispy  Crunchy  Crackles 
Corp..  of  CracklesviUe,  U.S.A.  Of  course 
the  boxes  would  be  very  nicely  Utho- 
graphed.  and  the  worker  probably 
would  receive.  In  that  way,  more  of  such 
processed,  packaged  food  than  he  had 
ever  received  before.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  should  undertake  to  determme  what 
would  be  the  dietary  requirements  of 
everj'  foreign  family,  and  undertake  to 
pay  those  workers  on  such  a  basis — as 
the  State  Department  has  said  it  would 
like  to  do.  It  has  said  it  would  not  pay 
them  more  than  they  could  use  for  their 
own  famiUes. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  noiisense 
is  this,  anyway?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  amounts  to  a  toe  in  the  door  or  a 
nose  under  the  tent,  in  an  effort  to 
transfer  the  program  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  US  farm  commodities  from 
the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  to  the 
State  Department.  That  has  been  going 
on  for  10  years;  and  this  time  it  has  a 
Uttle  more  promise  of  success  than  It  has 
had  m  previous  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preoident,  I  can 
concur  in  everything  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said.  But  the 
weakness  of  that  case  is  that  if  partial 
pay  is  not  accepted  in  the  form  of  some 
sort  of  acceptable  commodity  which  the 
family  of  the  worker  needs  and  uses,  the 
individual  worker  in  question  simply  will 
not  have  a  job.  The  issue  is  that  simple. 
If  he  is  to  be  paid  partly  in  kind,  it  he 
is  willing,  obviously  it  will  be  possible  to 
increase  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  field.  So  that  is  the 
real  benefit  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  FLLENDER.     Mr.  President,  since 

1  have  withdrawn  one  of  my  amendments 
by  acceptance  of  Senator  Cases  lan- 
guage, I  believe  I  have  2  minutes  remain- 
ing on  that  amendment.     I  ask  for  that 

2  minutes  at  this  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  yield  myself  2  of  those 

6  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  as 
was  correctly  pointed  out  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480.  provides  for  the  sale 
of  the  surplus  commodities  and  for  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  from  these  sales  for 
economic  development  within  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  surpluses  have  been  sold, 
title  n  funds  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
in  case  of  famine  or  other  disaster  Now 
it  is  desired  to  add  to  title  II  a  proposal 
that  the  $300  million  now  allocated  to 
that  purpose  can  be  used  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  believe  that  it  is  up 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  make  that  determination. 
Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  presently  is 
subject  to  an  authorization  of  only  $300 
million,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
amount  could  be  gobbled  up  overnight  if 
it  were  used  for  economic  development: 
if  a  famine  or  disaster  should  occur 
somewhere  in  the  world,  we  would  have 
to  provide  additional  authority 

I  repeat  that  when  the  Public  Law  480 
program  was  put  on  the  statute  books, 
under  title  I  there  were  to  be  sales,  and 
under  title  II  gifts  or  donations,  but  such 
gifts  were  to  be  limited  to  cases  of 
famines  or  other  disasters 

What  is  sought  to  be  done  here  today  is 
to  simply  add  more  economic  aid  than 
the  amounts  apparently  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  The  Poreisn  Relations 
Committee  haj>  limited  the  total  amount 
to  be  authorized  to  $4  billion-plus,  in- 
cluding military  aid,  but  unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  is  possible  that 
$300  million  more  in  surplus  commodities, 
can  be  added  to  the  total  amount. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well.  I  think 
the  Senator  ought  to  be  at  least  accu- 
rate in  his  statement.  We  do  not  disturb 
the  limitation  of  $300  million  under  title 
11,  or  what  is  provided  under  existing 
legislation. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  it  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  $4  billion-plus  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  would  make  available  up  to 
$300  million  additional,  and  that  is 
What  I  am  opposing.  Furthermore,  in 
the  brief  time  available,  a  study  of  Public 
Law  480  and  other  applicable  statutes 
reveals  no  apparent  prohibition  axrainst 
the  resale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities which  might  be  donated  to  a 
recipient  country  for  economic  a.ssi.stance 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  as  it  is 
Bought  to  be  amended  by  the  committee 
amendment. 

Thus,  in  theory,  at  least,  it  would  be 
possible  for  wheat  to  be  donated  to  coun- 
try X  for  economic  aid.  Country  X  could 
then  sell  this  wheat  to  counti-y  Y  and 
realize  benefits  therefrom. 

I  realize  that  any  transaction  which 
the  committee  amendment  would  au- 
thorize would  doubtless  be  the  subject 
of  an  agreement  between  our  country 
and  the  recipient  country  and  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  could  govern  all  as- 
pects of  this  transaction.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  permit 
foreign  countries  receiving  U.S.  eco- 
nomic a.ssistance  or  other  aid  to  pay 
individuals  in  those  countries  in  food  or 
other  agricultural  commodities  for  labor 
which  might  be  performed,  or  other  serv- 
ices rendered. 

If  the  language  of  the  amendment 
were  limited  to  this  purpose,  and  if  there 
were  not  committee  juri.sdictional  prob- 
lems involved,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amendment  is  not  harmful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment is  so  broad  it  at  least  offers  the 
passibility  of  gross  abuses  of  the  assist- 
ance It  would  authorize. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480.  specifies  that  "the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  reasonable  precaution 
that  such  transfers  will  not  displace  or 
interfere  with  sales  which  might  other- 
wise be  made  " 

This  would  seem  to  protect  our  sales 
or  other  transactions,  but  would  it  pro- 
tect normal  transactions  between  the  re- 
cipient country  and  third  countries'' 

For  example,  assuming  that  the  recipi- 
ent country-  normally  purcha-sed  large 
amounts  of  rice  from  Burma,  and  assum- 
ing further  that  we  donated  large 
amounts  of  rice  to  the  recipient  country 
under  the  authority  proposed  in  the  bill, 
would  the  Pre.sident.  in  making  such 
donation  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
donation  might  reduce  normal  sales  from 
Burma  to  the  recipient  country,  thus 
leaving  the  way  open  to  injure  third 
countries  while  helping  recipient  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.    HOLLAND      Mr     President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  2  minutes'' 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     I    yield    the    distin- 
i  guished  Senator  from  Florida  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  The  report  itself  bears 
out  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  just  said.  11  Senators  will 
turn  to  page  31  of  the  committee  report. 


they  will  find  this  sentence  as  the  first 
sentence  of  the  page ; 

The  amendment  would  make  It  poeaible 
to  furnlsli  sxirplus  agricultural  commcximes. 
on  a  grant  basis — 

That  is  under  title  II — 
for    purposes    of    ecf)nomlc    development    in 
underdeveloped    countries    where    famine    or 
other  emergency  sltuatlona  do  not  exist. 

If  Senators  will  go  to  the  last  sentence 
m  that  same  paragraph,  they  will  note 
that,  even  by  the  committee  report,  this 
new  use  is  more  far  reaching  than  has 
been  shown  here  on  the  floor,  and  I 
quote: 

It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
Public  Law  480  to  be  used,  to  some  extent, 
to  supplement  funds  for  defense  support 
and  special  assistance,  but  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  used  ;ifi  a  substitute  for  dollar 
program.?. 

It  is  just  as  clear  as  a  bell  that  this 
proiK>sed  change  not  oiUy  takes  from 
granUs  to  relieve  suffering  and  famine 
ajid  irreat  di.saster  and  emergency,  so 
as  to  diminish  that  which  is  the  mo&l 
gracious  part  of  our  program,  but.  also, 
deliberately  earmarks  those  funds  for 
three  additional  purposes,  as  shown  by 
the  report,  for  the  building  up  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  underdeveloped 
countries  where  there  is  not  such 
deprivation,  and  for  the  supplementing 
of  funds  for  defense  support  and  special 
assistance. 

I  close  by  jxjinting  out  to  the  Senate 
that  not  only  is  that  true,  but  this  plan 
puts  a  competing  organization,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  m  these  three  fields 
to  handle  what  is  being  done  under 
Public  Law  480  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Could  it  be  made  clearer 
than  the  report  itself  demonstrates  that 
this  is  not  ju.st  the  camel's  no.se  under 
the  tent,  but  is  a  major  blow  to  take 
away  control  of  surplus  commodities 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.     Mr    President    do 

I  have  any  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  10  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  committee  can 
possibly  make  anything  clearer,  so  far 
as  the  way  I  read  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, and  yet  be  so  completely  misin- 
terpreted. If  Senators  will  cc  i.sider  the 
next  sentence  after  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  read,  they  will  see  it  reads: 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  In  thU  con- 
nection, however,  that  this  new  authority 
win  be  subject  to  the  overall  limitation  of 
$300  million  a  year  on  the  value  of  com- 
modities which  can  be  furnished  under  title 

II  of  Public  Law  480 

The  Senator  has  stated  this  will  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  poor,  suffering, 
starving  people.  Under  this  authority, 
the  maximum  that  has  been  used  is  $130 
million  in  equivalent  currencies.  I  want 
to  qualify  the  figures  we  are  applying  to 
foreign  currency.  The  $130  million 
would  be  equivalent  currencies.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  dollars.  These  are 
funds  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencies 

I  do  not  see  how  this  language  could  be 
plainer  We  are  not  adding  anything  at 
all      Under  existing  authority  there  is 
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now  the  right  to  use  the  equl'.'alent  of 
$300  million  ol  commodities  for  the  re- 
lief of  starving  people  in  an  emergency. 
All  in  the  worid  we  are  doing  is  stating 
that,  within  thit  limit,  in  addition  to  re- 
lieving them  in  the  event  of  a  disaster, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  r>fty  the  local 
unemployed  p<!ople  to  dig  a  ditch  or 
build  a  road,  or  do  some  similar  work. 
The  pilot  project  that  was  used  wa-s  the 
building  of  an  irrigation  ditch,  in  which 
most  of  the  wcrk  Ls  hand  labor  m  these 
rather  underdiveloped  countries.  The 
use  of  such  funds  does  not  imjxjse  any 
additional  burcen  en  the  proerarn  at  all. 
It  will  to  some  extent  utilize  unu.sed  au- 
thority under  t.ir  $300  million  limitation. 
That  LS  as  far  a?  it  could  possibly  be  used. 

The  authorizition  would  make  po.ssible 
getting  rid  of  a  little  more  of  the  accum- 
ulating bushels  of  wheat,  which  I 
thought  everybody  interested  in  agricul- 
ture desired  to  see  done.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Ls  for  it.  If  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  to  use  thi.s  as  a  test  case  to  .see  that  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  shall 
never  have  an\  thing  to  say  about  what 
is  done  with  foreign  cunencirs,  I  deny 
their  jurisdirtic  n.  I  think  it  is  a  com- 
plete misinterpietatl'in  of  the  concept  of 
jun.sdiction.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committer  has  a  very  important  interest 
in  what  is  done  in  foreign  countries  with 
the  currencies  that  are  deveioix>d  from 
the  disposal  of  commodities;  and  I  i^ould 
not  for  a  moment  let  such  a  provision 
be  interpreted  as  my  acquiescence  in  as- 
sertion of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
everytliing  that  !<;  done  beyond  our 
shores  in  this  field. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FUIJ3RTGHT.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  3 
minutes  the  Senator  yielded  have 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  a  moment 
ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  made  the  point  that  there  would 
be  duplication  of  administrative  activi- 
ties as  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Department  My 
understanding  is  that  actually  the  State 
Department,  through  ICA.  already  ad- 
ministers title  II  of  Public  Law  480. 
Therefore.  I  could  detect  no  duplication 
of  administrative  functions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  am  absolutely  at 
a  lo.ss  to  understand  the  feeling  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  anything  to  say.  except 
upon  the  jurisdictional  basis.  From  an 
eCQciency  point  of  view,  it  seems  much 
more  sensible  to  avoid  the  round-about 
procedure  of  having  to  sell  a  bushel  of 
wheat  for  a  local  currency,  and  to  take 
the  franc,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  Tunisia, 
and  give  it  to  the  workman,  who  will  go 
out  to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat.  That  is 
about  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr  ELI.£NDER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 


The    Chief    Clerk    proceeded    to    call 

the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inqu;!^'. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  'What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PE.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  "K,"  as  modified.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson and  Mr.  CH.^vEzl.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill  J,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  LuskI.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Murray],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Humphrey  1.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spafkm.^nI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  ab.'^ent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  LtrsK].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
!  Mr.  Chavez  1  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mtthray]  would  each  vote 
"yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Bush],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
H.\RT'  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr.  Cape- 
habt]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HeuskaI.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  45, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No,   177] 
TEAS — 46 


NATS — 38 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case,  S  Dale 

Cooper 

Cotton 

OurtlB 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Slender 


Ervln 
Frear 
Gold  water 
Oi-uenlng 
Hartke 


Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

O'Mahoney 

Prouty 


Hickenlooper  Randolph 

Holland  Robertson 

Johnston,  SC.  Russell 

Jordan  Schoeprpel 

Lausche  SteanlA 

Lone,  La  T>ilinadge 

McClellan  Thurmond 

Magnuson  WtUiam*.  Del. 

Mansfield  Tarborougb 

Martin  Toung,  N.  Dak. 


AUott 

Pul  bright 

McCarthy 

Bennett 

Gore 

McCee 

Bruiisdaie 

Green 

McNamara 

Carlson 

Hart 

Monroncy 

Carroll 

Hnvden 

Pas  to  re 

Case.  N  J. 

Henninja 

Projrmlre 

Church 

Jackson 

&alton&la;i 

Clark 

JttVlt,S 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

John.<»on   Tos 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Keating 

Smith 

Diiuglaa 

Kefauver 

Wiley 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Williams.  N  J 

Pir.g 

Long.  Ha^-Bll 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Anderson 

Hru&ka 

Murray 

Rrldges 

Humphrey 

M'iskie 

Hush 

Kei.nedy 

Sparkmar. 

C^pehart 

Kerr 

Symingt"h 

Chavez 

Lusk 

Young,  Ohio 

HiU 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Ellenders  modified  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  identified  as  "4-28-60 — O." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
line  25,  strike  out  the  period  and  add 
the  following:  "but  In  no  case  shall  any 
reimbursement  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
for  such  excess  equipment  exceed  the 
usual  value  of  excess  equipment  as  de- 
termined u!ider  section  545(h)  of  this 
Act." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  are  available  on  each  side  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prevent  imjust  enrichment  of  the  De- 
fense Department  at  the  cost  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  when  excess  equipment  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  military  to  the  mutual 
security  program,  the  mutual  security 
program  is  charged  only  the  rehabilita- 
tion  cost  of  such  equipment. 

The  committee  amendment.  I  fear, 
may  leave  a  loophole  with  regard  to 
equipment  which  can  be  shipped  to  Latin 
America. 

I  do  not  desire  to  tinker  with  the 
$55  million  limitation  on  5uch  shipments 
provided  under  the  bill  However,  I  do 
fear  that  under  the  committee's  lan- 
guage, which  specifies  that  excess  equip- 
ment is  to  be  valued  at  acquisition  cost 
for  the  puiposes  of  the  limitation,  it  may 
be  interpreted  by  the  executive  agencies 
that  the  committee  desires  the  Defense 
Department  or  any  agency  thereof  to  be 
reimbursed  from  mutual  security  ac- 
cormtfi  on  the  basis  of  not  rehabihtatlon 
cost,  as  is  the  case  with  excess  equip- 
ment, but  on  acquisition  cost. 
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My  amendment  merely  seeks  to  make 
it  clear  that  for  the  purposes  of  meeting 
the  $55  million  limitation,  excess  equip- 
ment is  to  be  assigned  the  value  of  acqui- 
siUon  cost,  but  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
imbursanent  from  MSA  accounts,  such 
equipment  is  to  be  vEdued  at  rehabilita- 
tion cost,  as  Is  now  specified  under  sec- 
tion 545(h)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
as  amended. 

I  realize  that  perhaps  my  amendment 
is  not  artfully  drawn,  but  I  think  the 
purpose  of  it  is  clear,  and  let  me  repeat. 
If  my  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
there  would  actually  be  two  values  as- 
signed to  excess  equipment  shipped  to 
Latin  American  areas. 

First,  for  the  purposes  of  the  $56  mil- 
Uon  UmltaUon,  and  for  no  other  purpose, 
suoh  equlpmont  would  have  to  be  as- 
BOSBCd  at  acquisition  cost,  but  second. 
for  the  purpoMS  of  reUnbursmnent 
from  MSA  to  Department  of  Defense 
MoounV  relmburMment  must  be  baaed 
upon  rehablUtaUon  cost,  tn  accord* 
anoa  with  the  exlstuut  provisions  of 
•eetloa  M«(h> .  and  not  aequislUon  cost, 
which,  if  applied  for  relmbureement, 
wouM  unjustly  enrich  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  agencies  thereof  at  the 
expenae  of  the  mutual  security  program. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  myself  S 
minutes. 

As  I  Interpret  the  amendment.  It  has 
no  application  here.  If  the  Senator 
seeks  to  change  the  formula  by  which  ex- 
cess equipment  is  valued,  he  should  seek 
to  aunend  section  545(h)  of  the  act. 

It  Ls  not  the  intent  of  this  section 
in  the  bill  to  change  that  formula,  and 
we  do  not  believe  we  have  changed  it. 
All  that  the  section  on  page  11  of  the 
committee  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
set  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  the  mil- 
itary aid  given  to  Latin  America  at  $55 
million.  We  have  no  intention  of  chang- 
ing the  formula  for  valuing  the  equip- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  language  in  paren- 
theses on  page  11:  "(as  excess  is  defined 
in  section  545' hi  of  this  act)." 

We  do  not  wish  to  change  that  lan- 
guage. If  we  have  inadvertently  made 
an  error,  we  will  be  glad  to  correct  it.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in 
error  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  section. 
In  other  words,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  does  not  reim- 
burse anyone,  under  this  section,  for 
anything.  This  is  military  assistance. 
The  ICA  does  not  now  nor  would  it  un- 
der this  language  reimburse  for  anything 
under  the  formula  that  is  used. 

The  formula  for  arriving  at  $55  mil- 
lion is  the  existing  formula  in  section 
545(h).  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  that  either  the  Senator  or  I  mis- 
Interpreted  the  language. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  ICA  is  not  charged  with  col- 
lecting for  the  sale? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Yes. 

Mr.      ELLENDER.     Probably      some 

branch  of  the  military  will  administer 

the  transaction.    Whatever  agency  does 

administer  it  cannot  charge  more  for  the 


excess  equipment  than  the  cost  of  re- 
habilitating it.  That  is  the  intent  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  we  believe 
this  means  is  that  in  arriving  at  the 
ceiling  of  $55  million  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  material  that  is  included,  the  agency 
will  use  the  formula  now  In  existence  in 
section  545  ( h ) . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  is  what? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated formula,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  it,  with- 
out reading  it  to  the  Senator.  It  involves 
a  variety  of  elements.  We  do  not  seek 
to  change  it  in  the  bill:  that  is  all  I  am 
saying.  We  do  not  touch  the  existing 
formula  for  arriving  at  the  value  of 
excess  equipment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
5he  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr  FULBRIGHT     I  yield 
Mr   KLLBNDER.    The  Senatoi  Is  fa- 
miliar with  what  happened  several  yeara 
ago  in  the  Defense  Department,  when  a 
|ood  deal  of  secondhand  material  was 
sold  to  the  mutual  security  proaram  «t 
♦ither  original  cost  or  replacement  cost 
The  mlliUry  got  a  windfall 
Mr   FULBRIOHT     Yes 
Mr.   KLLKNDER     In   that   way   thry 
\wre  able  to  get  brandnew  material  and 
at  the  same  time  drain  off  their  excess 
stocks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  formula 
I  referred  to  was  worked  out  as  a  result 
of  that.  We  do  not  change  the  formula. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  as  to  make  leg- 
islative history,  I  understand  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  not  to 
change  the  formula  at  all.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Absolutely 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  means  in  no 
case  will  the  MSA  account  be  charged 
for  excess  military  equipment  more 
than  rehabilitation  cost.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
undertake  to  say,  off  the  cuff,  what 
545(h)  means.  I  will  get  it  and  read  it. 
It  has  in  it  more  than  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says  is  in  it.  That  is  a 
formula  which  was  worked  out  as  the 
result  of  experience,  as  he  stated.  We 
are  not  changing  the  formula.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  change  it.  he  should 
direct  his  amendment  to  the  formula, 
not  to  this  particular  section  of  the  bill 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  language  I 
propose  is: 

But  In  no  case  shall  any  reimbursement 
by  the  International  Cooiierailon  Adminis- 
tration— 

I  can  change  that  to  read  "by 
the  agency,"  rather  than  ■International 
Cooperation  Administration."  The 
amendment  will  then  read: 

But  In  no  ca««  shall  any  reimbursement 
by  the  agency  to  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense,  or  any  agency  thereof,  for  such  excess 
equipment  exceed  the  uaual  value  of  excess 
equipment  a«  determined  under  section 
545(h)  of  this  act. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  It  is  un- 
necessary to  have  such  language,  but  if 
It  gives  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  any 
great  pleasure,  and  the  Senate  wishes  to 
accept  it,  they  can  accept  it.    I  think  it 


is  utterly  superfluous,  because  we  do  not 
intend  to  change  the  formula. 

Mr.   8ALTONSTALL.     Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Section  545(h) . 
as  I  read  it,  was  worked  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  me  in  the  origi- 
nal mutual  security  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     In  all  the  years 
since  then,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  never  had 
a  case  in  wliich  this  question  has  arisen. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiauia  adds  to  or  de- 
tracts In  any  way  from  the  situation. 
Mr   FULBRIOHT      Neither  do  I. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    If  the  Army,  for 
example,  has  miscalculated  the  amount 
that  Is  needed  for  weapons,  all  it  needs 
to  do  is  to  rhanue  the  fligurea.  but  I  have 
nt'vt'r  he*rd  of  a  cast*  cominki  before  the 
Ci^mmiu«Mr  (vn  Appn>priatiw\a 

Mr  FliLBRlOHT  We  say  "excew  as 
dellnrd  m  section  54a<h»  " 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  \X\f  Senator  twm  Arkansas  has 
f^xplred  The  Senator  from  liOUisiai^a 
ha.s  1  minute  remainins 

Mr    F.LLENDER     Whftt  Is  the  mean- 

ing  of  the  language  on  paee  11,  line  24, 

shall  mean  the  acquisition  cost  to  the 

Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 

.such  equipment  and  material"? 

It  strikes  me  that  that  languase 
changes  the  act  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  just  referred 
That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  think  that  re- 
lates to  material — the  excess  equipment. 
The  bill  reads:  "las  excess  is  defined  In 
.sec.  545 1  h  >  > ." 

I  think  this  is  what  we  had  in  mind. 
The  materials  may  not  be  excess  equip- 
ment, but  materials  which  are  excess  and 
do  not  come  under  that  provision. 

Mr.  FXLENDER.    I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator  would   accept   the    amendment      I 
think  he  can  see  what  I  have  in  mind 
Mr   FULBRIGHT.    Yes.     It  i.s  not  the 
ICA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time   of  the  Senator  ha.s   expired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  do  I  have  any  time 
left^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  objective.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  But  how  does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  amend  if 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Instead  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  let 
the  amendment  apply  to  the  account 
from  which  reimbursement  Is  made,  in 
the  following  manner : 

On  page  11.  line  25.  strike  out  the  period 
and  add  the  following  "but  In  no  case  shall 
any  reimbursement  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  any  agency  thereof,  for  such 
excess  equipment  exceed  the  usual  value  of 
excess  equipment  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 545(h)  of  this  Act.'" 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  as  modified  and 
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take  it  to  conference.  The  objective  of 
the  Senator  is  perfectly  aU  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
acreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  FH. LENDER  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment designated  "4-28-60 — N"  and  ask 
that  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clkrk.  On  page  20  begin- 
nin«  with  line  15,  It  is  proposed  to  strike 
all  through  line  21 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
»tor  fi"om  Louisiana  is  rwoKm/tnl  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes The  laruiuage  thtit  la  souiihl  to  be 
deleted  re«d.i 

111  In  ••cuon  Vi.^(«i  wuioh  TTl.>tf>s  ti-  sw»u 
»viitiitAnci»  »nd  w*!**  ini»»r»  i»f»rr  tfir  nr»« 
•<'mpuct>  th»  ri\llo«u\t  n»w  M>ntrhn^  CV^n>- 
nuxtiMw*.  rq\upn)»u\.  and  m«ti>ri«li  tr(\i>»- 
twr»\t  l'>  U>»  I':. Med  8i«tM>  iw>  rv|\.-\vn<pm  mnv 
be  UMHl  r.vf  .'<*,'«>»t«uo«>  AUihoiUrd  by  ihi*  t\c\ 
other  Ihnn  titio  II  of  cb.^pter  tl  lit  i\vY>>ril 
ancp  wna\  the  provlnlmis  of  this  .id  apji'.i- 
cable  to  thf  fvirntshlng  of  Kuch  as-sistrtncf 

What  I  seek  to  do  Is  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  accepting  from  a  for- 
eign government  woinout  equipment  In 
payment  for  good,  modern  equipment, 
and  then  taking  the  wornout  equipment 
given  by  a  foreign  country  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  some  other  foieij^n  country 

The  explanation  given  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relation-s.  according  to 
an  excerpt  from  which  I  shall  read,  is 
that  an  arablRuity  anse.s  in  connection 
with  commodities,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials received  by  the  United  States  in 
return  for  assistance  furnished  on  a 
baiter  basis.  As  consistently  explained 
and  interpreted  by  the  agencies  admin- 
istering the  program,  these  materials 
cannot  be  further  used. 

The  amendment  will  make  possible  an 
arrangement  whereby,  for  example,  the 
United  States  may  furmsh  one  type  of 
military  equipment  to  a  European  coun- 
try in  return  for  a  .second  type  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  then  the  second 
type  could  be  furnished  to  a  third 
countrj'. 

As  the  law  is  now  interpreted,  this 
transaction  can  be  accomplished  only  if 
the  United  States  sells  this  military 
equipment  for  foreign  currency,  and  uses 
the  currency  to  buy  the  second  type  of 
equipment. 

What  could  happen,  if  this  language 
were  to  remain  in  the  bill,  is  that  the 
United  States  could  fuj-nish  to  a  coun- 
try— let  us  say  England.  Prance,  or 
Italy — brandnew  equipment:  and  in- 
stead of  getting  paid  In  cash  for  It.  there 
would  be  authority  to  accept  tliat  coun- 
try's secondhand  equipment  or  obsoles- 
cent equipment  as  payment.  My  pur- 
Po.se  is  to  prevent  that. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  fuinlsh  a 
country  in  Western  Europe  with  brand- 
new  equipment.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  accept  in  payment  for  It  anything 
but  cash  or  equipment  of  equal  value 


It  is  true,  and  it  may  be  argued,  that 
the  equipment  obtained  from  a  country 
abroad  can  be  made  use  of  by  the  United 
States,  by  our  giving  it  to  another 
country.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  per- 
mit that  practice,  because  I  can  visualize 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  getting 
brandnew  equipment  from  us  and 
dumping  their  own  worn  out.  obsolescent 
equipment  into  our  laps  as  "payment." 
That  is  what  I  .seek  to  prevent. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes.  I  am,  of  course, 
always  impressed  by  the  laudable  objec- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We 
all  want  to  have  a  better  administration 
of  the  act  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
by  any  legislative  art  to  legislate  against 
any  mi.s.uidsment  or  lack  of  a  high  type 
i)f  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  Uiese 
programs 

AU  this  an^oiidnuMU  expresses  is  a 
sentiment  1  think,  that  our  military  peo- 
ple are  so  stvipKi  that  they  would  barter 
awav  our  n\ntrnal  tw  inferior  eq\up- 
niont  Undrr  rxiatina  law.  thry  hnx'e 
thr  ttuthoiMv  to  .srll  our  cqiuiwent  for 
Itvai  cuitTMry  Thry  can  then  turn 
«i\>imd  and  puiTha.vr  thr  tyi>r  of  equlp- 
miMit  to  which  thr  Srnator  object*  If 
tlioy  fltr  idiots  and  do  not  have  anj" 
.son.se  thoy  will  puiTha,so  ob.soletc.  no- 
gxKi  f^'iiptrrnt  Hnd  will  pass  It  on.  This 
Kive;;  the  nuthoiity  to  barter 

The  administration  feels  this  is  the 
more  efficient  way  The  executive 
branch  states  that  it  fails  to  understand 
why  the  Congress  would  authorize  barter 
transactions,  but  would  refuse  to  au- 
thorize, in  a  manner  which  would  clearly 
permit  more  efficient  and  simplified  ad- 
ministration, the  use  of  equipment  amd 
commodities  resulting  from  such  trans- 
actions. 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  here.  It 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  achieve  a  more  efficient  and 
simplified  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  of  course,  a 
Senator  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill  does 
not  want  the  program  to  be  efficiently 
administered  and  does  not  want  to  have 
a  good  reputation  established  for  the 
program.  In  the  view  of  such  a  Sen- 
ator, the  more  one  can  blacken  the 
reputation  of  the  program  or  the  more 
one  can  make  the  administration  of  the 
program  inefficient,  the  more  likely  it 
is.  in  the  opinion  of  such  Senators,  that 
the  program  can  be  completely  abol- 
ished. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  provision  is 
included  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  make  more  efficient  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  military  assistance 
program,  and  to  simplify  it.  This  pro- 
posal reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  pro- 
posal in  regard  to  the  use  of  commodi- 
ties. The  Senate  rejected  that  proposal, 
and  thus  refused  to  make  that  opera- 
tion more  simplified  and  more  efficient. 
So  perhaps  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
proposal.  I  can  only  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  administer  this  program 
believe  this  pix)Vision  will  enable  them  to 
administer  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram more  efSclently  than  it  Is  now 
being  administered. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  that  statement  made 
by  my  gcx>d  friend. 

This  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
merely  permits  the  barter  of  new  equip- 
ment for  poor  equipment  or  secondhand 
equipment.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  can- 
not understand  why  it  is  considered  so 
much  trouble  to  go  through  the  process 
of  purchasing  the  equipment  or  selling 
the  equipment.  Certainly  the  money 
can  be  used  to  buy  equipment,  rather 
than  to  barter  it.  I  feel  that  if  that 
language  remains  in  the  bill,  we  shall 
find  a  great  deal  of  our  brandnew.  costly 
equipment  bartered  with  some  countries 
of  Western  Europe  for  their  old,  obsolete 
equipment.  If  we  accepted  it  and  then 
sold  it.  perhaps  we  could  get  something 
for  It.  But  in  aiiy  event  it  would  be 
obsolete  equipment  which  we  could  not 
use.  although  we  mishi  be  able  to  let 
some  oUier  eounuy  have  it 

On  miuvv  occaaioivj  «e  haxT  been  crit- 
ici»ed  by  our  fiienda  for  uivuut  them 
olvjwUrir  equipment  >'et  Uie  committer 
tuurndmrm  \u>uld  mske  n  (Kosible  foj 
U>e  United  States  to  receiw  military 
rquii«nent  fi\wn  KuiviKsan  rouutries  ex- 
CfWi  to  Uioir  own  needa.  in  return  for 
equipment  which  t^liese  European  coun- 
tries might  think  thry  needed,  and 
would  Uien  poimit  the  Ur\lted  States  to 
donate  the  u.sed,  obsolescent  Eui'opean 
equipment  to  oUier  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  the  committee  amendment 
offers  a  means  for  the  Europeans  to 
siphon  off  their  obsolete  military  equip- 
ment at  our  expei\se. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  said,  it  would 
permit  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration to  claim  that  we  were  actually 
receiving  payment  for  missiles  or  other 
modern  equipment  which  we  would  sup- 
ply to  the  European  countries,  whereas, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  would  only 
be  receiving  antiquated  material  for 
which  the  European  countries  had  no 
further  need. 

If  Europe  wants  to  get  rid  of  its  an- 
tiquated equipment,  it  can  well  afford 
to  undertake  its  own  mutual  security 
program,  or  assist  us  in  the  military  aid 
we  are  extending  to  countries  whose 
continued  existence  is  as  imp>ortant  to 
the  security  of  the  Western  European 
countries  as  to  our  own;  namely.  For- 
mosa, Vietnam.  Korea,  and  others. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  say  more 
about  this  matter.  If  it  were  desired, 
the  same  money  could  be  used  to  pur- 
chase poor  equipment.  If  Senators  do 
not  trust  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  is  little  that  they  can  do  in 
this  case.  We  must  assume  that  those 
who  administer  the  program  are  skilled 
and  will  proceed  in  a  wise  fashion,  and 
will  not  act  foolishly. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  if  I  have  time 
in  which  to  do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  tlie  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  3 
minutes  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision — which  is  included 
for  the  first  time  by  the  committee — to 
permit  materiel  and  equipment  which  no 
longer  is  useful  in,  let  us  say,  England 
or  France,  for  example,  to  be  used  in 
South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct; 
they  can  use  it  wherever  they  believe  it 
is  wise  to  use  it 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  our  coun- 
try would  not  take  it  unless  the  admin- 
istrators believed  it  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage  elsewhere;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assume  so.  I 
cannot  see  any  harm  in  this  provision  if 
such  a  circumstance  should  arise.  There 
Is  considerable  difference  between  the 
xisefulness  of  a  piece  of  equipment  in 
Europe,  where  the  military  forces  might 
possess  highly  mechanized  equipment. 
for  mechanized  warfare,  and  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam,  for  Instance.  Such 
equipment  might  be  obsolete  under  the 
circumstances  In  Europe,  but  might  be 
highly  effective  for  use  In  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
administrators  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  such  equipment  wherever  it  would 
be  most  useful. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  not  this 
provision  result  in  the  saving  of  money? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  so.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  hamstring  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  all  the  time. 
How  does  he  exi)ect  those  In  charge  of 
the  program  to  administer  it  effectively 
if  they  are  surrounded  with  great 
amounts  of  red  tape? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  admits  that  the 
program  under  this  provision  Is  a  barter 
arrangement,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  FULBFaOHT.  Yes;  but  those 
who  administer  the  program  now  have 
authority  to  sell  for  local  currencies.  So 
what  Is  the  difference? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  But.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  point  la  that  these  foreign 
governments  will  then  be  able  to  say. 
"We  paid  for  your  missiles.  We  are 
not  getting  it  for  nothing."  But  what 
would  they  pay  with?  They  would  pay 
with  obsolete  equipment  that  they  no 
longer  desired — perhaps  even  equip- 
ment that  we  regularly  donated  to  them. 
We  have  given  many  airplanes  to  our 
NATO  allies,  either  directly  or  through 
offshore  procurement.  These  aircraft 
are  now  obsolete  and  we  are  giving  mis- 
siles to  our  so-called  allies  in  Western 
Europe.  The  American  people  are  get- 
ting sick  of  this  kind  of  program.  Yet. 
under  this  bill,  it  would  be  possible  for 
our  "generous"  allies  in  Europe  to  pay 
for  our  missiles  with  airplanes  which 
we  regularly  donated  to  them.  This 
is  the  kind  of  situation  which  I  wish  to 
prevent. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  Eigreetng  to  the  amend- 
ment lettered  "N,"  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
B  sufficient  secwid? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  be  .siuspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  there  Is  pending  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER  1  which  proposes  to  strike 
out  language  that  has  been  inserted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
That  section  deals  with  loan  assistance 
and  savings,  and.  among  other  things. 
It  says  that  the  United  States  may  re- 
ceive mateiinls  for  stockpiling  In  the 
form  of  foreign  curi-ency.  or,  generally 
speakii^g.  it  can  receive  materials  and 
equipment,  except  that  they  have  g"t 
to  be  reduced  to  foreign  currencies,  and 
then  the  money  con  be  used  for  fuither 
assistance. 

The  committee  wrote  a  provision  In 
the  bill  which  states  in  effect  that  we 
can.  In  return  for  our  as.sistance.  accept 
commodities;  that  they  can  be  stock- 
piled: that  we  can  accept  equipment; 
that  we  can  accept  the  materials  as  re- 
payment, which  may  be  used  for  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  act  or  other 
than  under  title  n. 

I  simply  make  the  point  that  if  this 
amendment  prevails,  those  who  admin- 
ister the  program  are  going  to  have  to 
sell  the  material  they  accept,  convert  It 
into  local  currencies  In  foreign  coim tries, 
arid  then  they  can  use  the  same  curren- 
cies for  assistance.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  1  additional  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
S<mator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  the  committee 
hi\s  said  is  that  the  material  can  be  used 
virtually  on  a  barter  basis;  and  In  so 
doing.  It  would  appear  to  me,  among 
other  things,  there  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial saving  In  the  form  of  transpor- 
tation cost.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  makes  the 
important  point  that,  surely,  the  persons 
who  are  going  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram will  use  their  be.st  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  background  that  goes  with  the 
question  has  not  been  adequately  pre- 
sented at  all.  in  my  Judgment.  This 
looks  like  another  suggestion  for  tying 
the  hands  of  the  administration  ofBclals, 


and  for  that  reason  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  prevail.  I  am  ready  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment Identified  as  '"N,"  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender] 
to  the  committee  amendment.    On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  tlie  roll. 
Mr.    M.\NSFIELD.     I   announce  that 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    I  Mr. 
Anderson  1.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  HiLLl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Kerr),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MuRR.'KYl,   the  Senator   from   Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young)   are  absent  on 
official  bu.sine.ss 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri  (Mr.  Symington) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy  1  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert- 
son). If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachu&ctts  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
KkrrI  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  1.  If  present 
and  votlnK,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  vote  "yea  '  and  the  .Senator  from 
Mis.souri  wou'l  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MuRl^^Yl  would  vote  "yea" 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush),  and  the  .^••r..V.or  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1  arc  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr, 
HRtTSKAl  Is  necessarily  ab,sent,  and.  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cafk- 

HARTl  Is  ab-sent  on  official  bu.siness,  and. 

If  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay  " 

Tlie  result  was   announced — yeas  28. 

nays  57,  as  follows: 

I  No    178] 
TEA&-   28 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Chavez 

I>.iii^las 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Alk«>n 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bninadale 

BxitJer 

Carlson 

Csirron 

Om«,  N  J. 


Krvln  More* 

Prear  Mos.s 

Oruenlng  RvLiisell 

Hartke  Brhoeppel 

Johnston.  8  C.  Stennls 

Jordan  Tnlraadfte 

Long.  Hawaii  Thurmond 

Lont?.  La  Young.  N   Dak 
McCUellan 
Mansfield 

NAYS — 57 

Case,  S  Dak.  Fon^ 

Church  Fulhrlght 

Clark  Ooldwater 

Cooper  Gore 

Cotton  Oreen 

Curtla  Hart 

Dlrksen  Hayden 

Dodd  HennlngB 

Xngle  Rlckenlooper 
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Holland 

McGee 

Proxmtre 

Jackson 

McNamara 

Randolph 

Javlt« 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Martin 

Scott 

Keating 

Monroney 

Smathera 

Kefauver 

Mundt 

Smith 

Kucbei 

Mu&kle 

Wiley 

Lauache 

O  Mahoney 

WUUams,  Del 

Lusk 

Pastore 

WUUams.  N.J 

McCarthy 

Prjuty 

Yarborough 

Ncrr  voTiNO- 

-15 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Murray 

Brldgea 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Bush 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Kerr 

Symington 

HUl 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Ellen ders  amendment  "N"  to 
the  committee  amendment  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  EI,T.Ehrt)ER.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  a.sk  to  have  stated.  It  is  desig- 
nated •  4-28-60— P.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Loui.siana  will  b?  stated. 

The  LiciSLATivB  Clerk.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place  m  the  committee  amend- 
ment, it  is  proi>osed  to  in.sert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Chapter  in  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1964.  as  amende:!.  Is  further  amended  hy 
Mldlng  to  B«ctlon  451(b)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "But  in  no  instance  shall  thr 
funds  authorlaed  under  this  chapter  be  used 
to  augment  uny  c  thor  category  of  assistance 
for  which  appropi  latlons  have  been  provided 
purnuant  to  the  authority  of  this  .\ct.  unI©a^ 
the  President  f\nd»  that  such  nuHmentatlons 
are  made  necessary  by  conitlderRtlons  which 
were  either  entirely  unforeseen  or  foreseeii 
so  teiiUtlvely  as  iiot  to  JusUfy  firm  proitram- 
lug  at  tlie  time  programs  avilhorlzed  under 
this  Act  were  submitted  to  the  Congrrss  " 

The  PRESDDINQ  OFFICER  The 
que.stlon  is  on  ipreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana 

Ml-  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  ELLENDlsJR.  Mr  President,  as  i.s 
well  known,  th'?  continjjency  fund  was 
created  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
forelgn-ald  proiiram  which  at  the  time 
of  connresslona  presentation  are  either 
eiitirely  unforeseen  or  foreseen  so  tenta- 
tively as  not  to  Justify  programing. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1960.  the  contin- 
gency fund  had  been  used  to  assist  u.s 
in  meeting  thi!  crises  that  developed 
throughout  the  world,  such  as  those 
enumerated  on  page  23  of  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, from  which  I  now  read: 

Among  the  major  uses  to  which  the  fund 
has  been  put  In  recent  years  have  been  addi- 
tional assistance  to  Taiwan  to  meet  the 
crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Strait*,  additional  as- 
•tatance  to  several  countries  In  the  Middle 
East  to  meet  thu  crisis  In  that  area  stem- 
ming from  the  Irsuql  revolution  and  the  Leba- 
nese dl.«t\xrbances,  and  relief  work  In  the 
wake  of  H  variety  of  natural  disasters  around 
the  globe. 

The  crises  referred  to  above.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, occurred  prior  to  fiscal  year  1960 
During  fl.scal  year  1960.  no  such  crises 
occurred.  However,  notwithstandlne 
this,  our  do-go<xlers  have  found  a  way 
to  rape  the  contingency  fund 


Since  the  money  in  this  fund  can  be 
used  for  furnishing  military  assistance, 
defense  support,  special  assistance,  tech- 
nical cooperation,  or  any  of  the  other 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  ex- 
cept for  the  Development  Loan  F\ind. 
these  squanderers  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  have  proceeded  to  transfer  from 
the  contingency  fund  the  following 
amounts  during  fiscal  year  1960  through 
January  of  1960: 

To  military  assistance,  $31,247,000. 

To  defense  support,  $67,473,000. 

To  special  assistance,  $14,663,000. 

To  technical  cooperation.  $1,832,000. 

To  other  programs,  $1,970,000. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
to  require  the  contingency  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
created,  namely,  to  meet  bona  fide  crises. 

The  only  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  confine  defense  support  and  other 
categories  of  aid  to  the  amounts  which 
Congress  appropriates.  I  think  It  Is 
wrong,  both  morallj'  and  legally,  for  the 
executive  department  to  use  a  sF>eclal 
fund,  the  contingency  fund,  to  restore 
congres-slonal  cuts  In  appropriations.  I 
l)elieve  that  the  contingency  fund 
ouglit  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created. 

Mr  Y.\RBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  money  appropriated 
for  the  contingency  fund  was  divided 
among  other  items  listed  on  page  2? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  Is  exactly  what  happened, 
because  there  were  no  crises.  Yet,  the 
administrators  found  a  way  to  gobble  up 
the  money 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The  contin- 
gency fund  was  set  up  to  take  care  of 
crl.vs 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  What  really 
happened  was  that  the  cuts  that  were 
made  by  Congress  were  restored  In  an 
Indirect  way  by  using  the  contingency 
funds 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  clarifying  the  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.self  4  minutes.  It  h&s  been  said 
here  today  that  Congress  Is  losing  its 
control  to  the  executive.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Congress  taking  over  the  dis- 
cretion which  we  have  traditionally 
given  to  the  executive  in  connection 
with  these  funds. 

The  contingency  fund  is  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation.  The 
provisions  of  this  modest  flexibility 
clearly  indicate  that  its  purpose  and  po- 
tential are  to  reflect  marginal  adjust- 
ments rather  than  fimdamental  altera- 
tions in  the  use  of  funds. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  and  the  executive  would  not 


have  the  freedom  for  making  readjust- 
ments which  now  exists. 

He  says  there  are  no  crises  in  the 
world  today.  I  wish  I  could  beUeve  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  anywhere  one  looks 
there  is  some  kind  of  a  crisis.  There  is 
one  in  Korea.  One  is  threatening  in 
Turkey.  There  are  crises  in  the  Carib- 
bean. I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the 
world  where  there  has  not  been  a  crisis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  money  was 
not  used  on  a  "crisis"  basis  I  may  say. 
It  was  used  to  restore  congressional  cuts 
in  appropriations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment 
assumes  that  we  can  always  tell  pre- 
cisely what  is  going  to  be  needed  in 
any  given  area,  whether  it  be  programed 
or  not  programed.  We  know  from  oui" 
own  exf>erience  that  supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  some  cases  those  appropriations 
are  almost  as  large  as  the  original  ap- 
propriations. That  shows  the  inability 
of  Congress  even  in  domestic  situations 
to  foresee  exactly  the  size  of  a  program 
and  the  needs  of  a  particular  program. 
That  is  also  true  in  the  foreign  field. 

It  is  the  same  procedure  that  we  use 
in  a  domestic  field  in  connection  with 
supplemental  appropriations.  I  submit 
it  is  impossible  for  the  administration  to 
foresee  what  contingency  may  arise,  or 
to  determine  precisely  the  sise  of  a  given 
program. 

The  amendment  would  unduly  Inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  administration  of 
the  program.  Here  again  is  an  example 
of  an  effort  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  an  orderly  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  Is  a  very  dlf&cult  and  com- 
plicated program.  Again  I  say  it  is  not 
a  coincidence  that  tliose  who  support 
the  amendment  are  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  program  in  toto.  If  we 
were  to  accept  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  along  this  line,  it 
would  hamstring  the  whole  program, 
and  next  year.  I  suppose,  we  would  have 
to  adandon  it,  because  it  would  be  com- 
pletely futile  I  assume  this  Is  pait  of 
the  purpose  of  such  amendments.  It 
surely  would  do  that.  If  we  were  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  amendments 
of  a  similar  nature  that  is  what  would 
happen.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  his  ingenuity  In  find- 
ing ways  to  make  the  administration  of 
the  program  Impossible.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmekt  bt  Senator  Pulbeicht 

USl    or    CO.NTINGENCT    FX'ND 

Senator  Ellender  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  no  part  of  the  contin- 
gency fund  in  section  451(b)  may  be  used 
to  augment  any  other  appropriation  In  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  unless  the  President 
finds  that  such  augmentations  are  made 
necessary  by  considerations  which  were 
either  entirely  unforeseen  or  foreseen  so  ten- 
tatively as  not  to  Justify  firm  programlhg 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation  to  the 
Congress. 
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The  execuUve  branch  Is  opposed  to  thia 
amendment  since  It  Is  either  unnecessary  or 
Intended  to  withdraw  a  very  Important  and 
easential  degree  of  flexibility  on  the  use  of 
the  contingency  fund  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  interests. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  appropriated  funds  under 
this  secUon  which  could  be  used  not  only 
to  meet  needs  which  were  unforeseen  or 
were  foreseen  so  tentatively  as  not  to  Justify 
firm  programing  at  the  time  of  the  presen- 
tation to  Congress  but  also  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  various  other  aid  categories  above 
the  amounts  specifically  appropriated  for 
those  categories  of  assistance.  The  facts  of 
such  use  and  of  all  other  uses  of  the  contin- 
gency fund  have  been  fully  and  promntly 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  flexibility  stems  from 
the  impoesiblUty  of  either  the  executive 
branch  or  the  Congress  being  able  to  fore- 
cast with  precision  the  political,  military 
and  economic  developments  which  will  oc- 
cur throughout  the  globe  over  a  period  ex- 
tending from  6  to  18  months  after  the 
program  is  presented  to  the  Congress  Par- 
ticularly In  the  categories  of  defense  sup- 
port and  special  assistance  the  ammmta 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch  for  au- 
thorization and  for  appropriation  are  neces- 
aarlly  forecasts  of  requirements  which  are 
based  on  assumptions  as  to  the  course  of 
Internationa;  developments  over  this  future 
period.  Similarly  when  the  Congress  acts  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  money  for  these 
categories  of  assistance  It  also  makes  Judg- 
ments which  are  necessarily  based  on  its 
assumptions  as  to  what  will  transpire  dur- 
ing this  future  period 

After  appropriations  have  been  made 
available,  which  is  normal' y  an  appointed 
time,  approximately  a  year  .ifter  the  execu- 
tive branch  estimates  were  formulated  for 
presentation,  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
executive  branch  to  rea-xfe-:?  needs  in  all 
categories  of  assistance  in  the  light  of  fund 
availabilities  and  recent  developments. 
Similar  reassessments  are  made  throughout 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Congress 
has  wisely  provided  In  the  contingency  fund 
a  means  by  which  modest  adjustments  can 
be  made  la  amounts  available  for  various 
categories  of  assistance,  when  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  such  action  Is 
necessary  in  the  national  Interest  Monthly 
reports  of  the  use  of  funds  are  provided  to 
the  Congress  and  set  forth  the  reasons  for 
each  such  action. 

The  dimension  of  the  contingency  fund  is 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion being  sought.  The  provisions  of  this 
modest  flexibility  clearly  Indicates  that  Its 
purpose  and  potential  are  to  reflect  marginal 
adjustments  rather  than  fundamental  al- 
terations in  the  use  of  funds 

If  the  sort  of  adjustments  described 
which  are  necessitated  bv  a  reconsideration 
of  the  International  situation  at  a  later 
point  In  time  are  comprehended  within  the 
exception  provided  In  the  amendment,  then 
the  amendment  has  no  effect  and  Is  unnec- 
essary since  it  would  merely  describe  the 
procedure  t)elng  followed  If  on  the  other 
band  the  intention  of  the  amendment  is  t<3 
prevent  revisions  in  aid  categories  when  a 
reconsideration  of  the  situation  In  the  light 
of  existing  facts  warrant  such  action  in  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  branch,  then  it 
would  represent  an  unwarranted  and  highly 
objectionable  degree  of  rigidity  and  Inflexi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  thla  program  to 
which  the  executive  branch  would  be 
strongly  opposed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  in  op- 
position to  the  committee  provision. 
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Ml'.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  right. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
It  merely  provides  that  the  contingency 
fund  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
Which  it  was  set  up. 

Every  time  we  try  to  reduce  the  waste 
In  tlie  program  we  are  told  that  we  are 
agaiiist  the  whole  program.  Many  of  us 
we  not  opposed  to  the  program  itself  but 
to  tl-.e  waste  and  graft  and  corruption  in 
the  program.  If  we  could  devise  a  for- 
eign aid  program  which  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  waste  and  mishandling  of 
tuncis,  I  would  be  pleased  to  vote  for  it. 
However  I  for  one  will  not  be  coerced  to 
vote  against  an  amendment  merely  be- 
cause we  are  told  that  we  do  so  because 
we  are  opposed  to  the  whole  aid  program. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  say  that  he  would  vote  for 
an  aid  program? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  if  the 
program  were  limited  to  the  purposes  it 
espcuse.s.  rather  than  permitting  such 
waste  and  mismanagement.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  vote  for  that  kind  of  program. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Did  the  Senator 
vote  for  the  one  that  was  reported  last 

year?  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

M-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  30  sec- 
onds more? 

M-  FLTLBRIGHT.  I  yield  30  seconds 
more. 

M.-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  started  out 
by  voting  for  tlie  program.  I  heard 
Arthur  Vandenberg  speak  for  it.  I  be- 
lieve I  voted  for  about  the  first  $30 
billion.  Then  I  bCb'an  to  discover  the 
fantastic  misinanagemeiat  and  graft. 
The  more  of  this  I  see  the  more  I  am 
inclined  to  vote  against  it,  m  the  hope 
that  we  can  bring  about  an  end  to  all 
this  mismanagement  and  waste  Here 
theri  is  an  instance  in  which  the  advo- 
cates of  this  program  have  restored  as 
contingency  funds  many  of  the  same  ex- 
penditures which  Congress  considered 
and  .-efused  to  allow.  I  admire  the  senior 
Senutor  from  Louisiana  for  trying  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  m  nutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  feel 
constrained  to  support  this  amendment. 
I  an  not  one  who  is  generally  opposed 
to  t  le  aid  program.  Rather.  I  am  one 
who  has  supported  it.  The  amendment 
merely  undertakes  to  implement  what 
Congress  intended  to  provide  at  the  time 
the  President's  contingency  fund  was 
written  into  this  law. 

I  call  attention  to  the  language  in  the 
amendment     It  reads: 

But  in  no  Instance  shall  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  chapter  be  used  to  aug- 
ment any  oth(>r  category  of  assistance  for 
whi<  h  appropriations  have  been  provided 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act,  unless 
the  President  finds  that  such  augmentaUons 
are  oiade  necessary  by  considerations  which 
were  elttier  entirely  unforeseen  or  foreseen 
ao  tJ'ntatlvely  as  not  to  Justify  firm  program- 
ing at  the  time  programs  authorized  under 
this  Act  were  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Thia  lancruage  is  merely  a  restatement 
of  the  very  purpose  that  Congress  had  in 

mii^d  when  the  contingency  fund  was 


establislied.  We  expect  the  President  to 
come  to  Congress,  whenever  he  can  fore- 
see the  need  for  money  and  present  his 
argument  for  an  authorization  We  gave 
him  a  contingency  fund  for  those  cases 
where  he  cannot  foresee  the  need,  where 
an  emergency  develops,  or  where  cir- 
cumstances arise  which  were  either  en- 
tirely miforeseen.  or  foreseen  so  tenta- 
tively as  not  to  justify  firm  programing 
at  the  time  the  regular  programs  are 
authorized. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  all  that  is  in- 
tended here  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
contingency  fund  for  purposes  which 
were  never  intended  by  Coneress.  It 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  general  supple- 
mental fund  into  which  the  President 
could  dip  whenever  he  wanted  additional 
money  for  regular  proKrams  in  excess  of 
the  amount  authorized  by  Congress  The 
fund  was  intended  to  be  used  in  a  con- 
tingency The  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  contingency 
fund  as  originally  Intended  by  Congress. 
I  therefore  shall  supi'ort  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expire 

Mr  DIRKSKN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr  FT,  LBRIGHT  Interpreted  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  interprets  the 
amendment,  it  has  meaning  Under  the 
law  the  President  must  find  that  a  con- 
tmgency  exists  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress If  that  is  the  meaning  which  is 
mtended  by  the  author.  I  would  be  willmg 
to  accept  It.  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
equivocal  aniendment.  and  would  pro- 
vide less  discretion  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  I  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  this  is  a  pretty  fluid 
world.  When  we  made  provision  for  the 
contingency  fund  we  had  in  mind  situ- 
ations which  could  not  be  readily  fore- 
seen. 

The  provision  we  are  con.sidering  in- 
volves only  5  percent  of  the  total  money 
in  the  authorization  bill.  However,  there 
is  a  requirement  that  the  authorization 
must  be  reported  ever>-  30  days  and  the 
reasons  for  the  expenditure  out  of  the 
contingency  fund  have  to  Lc  cet  forth. 
How  is  the  President  goin^  to  foresee. 
or  reasonably  foresee,  or  tentatively 
foresee,  what  expenditure  will  be  neces- 
sary'' Who  could  foresee  that  the 
Turkish  students  would  strike?  ^^'Tlo 
could  readily  foresee  the  Korean  situ- 
ation'' Who  could  foresee  that  the  United 
States  would  send  marines  to  Lebanon'.' 
■Who  could  foresee  some  of  the  situations 
which  have  arisen  in  .Africa'' 

Yet  thi.s  amendment  provides  that  un- 
less the  President  finds — he  has  to  make 
a  finding— that  such  augmentations, 
meaning  increases,  are  rendered  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  considerations  which 
were  either  entirely  unforeseen  or  tenta- 
tively foreseen,  programing  at  the  time 
is  not  justined. 

Think  of  S175  million  as  a  contingency 
fund  for  a  country  having  a  population 
of  180  million,  and  which  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  If  that  is 
not  a  bagatelle.  I  never  saw  one.  If  we 
are  to  write  words  into  the  statute  which 
are  difficult  to  Interpret,  to  begin  with, 
we  will  tie  the  hands,  not  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  but  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
which  is  quite  another  consideration. 

I  hope  this  amimdment.  with  its  rather 
singular  language,  will  be  rejected.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  S«mator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordei^ed,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Thp  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIiaX)  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  Ch/.vez],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  KerrI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr  YoungI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
HcMPHHET  1 .  the  fienator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennsdy],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr,  Sparkman],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouii  [Mr.  Symington]  arc 
necessarily  absent 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senat-jr  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuMPHRrvl,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KiNHETY],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "  lay  " 

On  this  vote,  tae  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  KHiHj  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young i.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,'  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote    nay  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  annoimce  that   the 
Senator     from    Hew     Hampshire     (Mr 
BRircEs  1  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Morton  1  art  neces-sanly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HruskaI    Is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  frt)m  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Cape- 
hart]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaI  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  :he  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  riays  resulted — yeas  43, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

(No.  1781 

TSAS — 43 


BarUelt 

Krvli. 

Murray 

Bible 

FYeai 

Muskle 

Byrd.  V». 

Oold^ater 

OMahoney 

Cannon 

Oore 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

OruerUng 

Robertson 

Case.  8  Dak 

Hart):e 

R  us.se  U 

Church 

John5ton,  8  C, 

Smathers 

Clark 

Jordc.n 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Kef  a  jver 

Tal  Iliad  ge 

Dodd 

Long  HawaU 

Thurmond 

DouRlas 

Long  La, 

Williams  Del, 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Tarborough 

Esuttland 

Ma^r  uson 

Young.  N   Dak 

EUender 

Morso 

Engle 

Moss 

NATS— 43 

Aiken 

Cott<pn 

Jackson 

Allott 

Dirk;  en 

Javit* 

Beau 

Four 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Bennett 

Pulbright 

Keating 

Brunsdale 

Oreen 

Kuchel 

Bush 

Hart 

Lausche 

Butler 

Hayden 

Lu.sk 

Carlson 

Hennlnga 

McCarthy 

Ca«!.  N  J. 

Hlck(  nlooper 

McOee 

Cooper 

HoUaad 

McNamara 

Mansfield 
Mnrtin 
Monroney 
Mundt 
Pas  tore 


Anderson 
Bridges 
Byrd.  W   Va. 
ftopehart 
Chavez 


Prouty  Smith 

Randolph  WUey 

SaltonstaU  Williams,  N  J. 
Schoepjjel 
Bcott 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Hill  Morton 

Hruska  Sparkman 

Hvimphrey  Sym.lngton 

Kennedy  Young,  Ohio 
Kerr 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair  > ,  On  this  vote,  the 
yeas  are  43;  the  nays  are  43;  and  the 
amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  be 
recoasidered. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreemg  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  pending 
question'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  The  vot*  will  be  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  will  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

On  this  que.stion.  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young  1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symtncton  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

1  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska]  is  necessarily  absent  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  44, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brun.sdale 

Bush 

Butler 

Carlson 

Case,  N  J 

Case,  8.  Dak 

Cooi>er 

Cotton 

Cxirlis 

Dirlcsen 

Fong 


Bartlett 

Bible 

B>Td.  Va. 

Byrd,  W,  Va 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Cha»ez 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douelas 

Dworshak 

Elastland 

EUender 

Engle 


Anderson 
Bridges 
Cape  hart 
Hill 


I  No,   180] 

TEAS— 44 

Fuibrlght 

Green 

Hart 

Haydcu 

Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnaon   T^x 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

NAYS — 44 

Ervln 

Prear 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Long  Hawfili 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Hruska 
Humphrey 
Kennedy 
Kerr 


MoGee 

McNamHia 

Martin 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Randolph 

SaltonstaU 

Schoepi>el 

Scott 

Smltli 

WUey 

Williams.  N.J. 


Moss 

Murray 

Muskle 

OMahoney 

Proxmlre 

Flobertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WliUams.  Del, 

Yarborough 

Young.  N  Dak. 
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Morton 
Bptarkman 
Symington 
Young,  Ohio 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  Vice  President,  having 
the  riG»ht  to  vote  in  the  case  of  a  tie, 
casts  his  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  EUender  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  was  rejected,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stat.ed  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19. 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$175,- 
000,000"  and  to  insert  "$155,000,000." 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
t>e  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  that  allowed  last  year. 

The  Senate  has.  by  a  tie  vote,  refused 
to  require  that  the  contingency  fund  be 
limited  to  contingencies.  In  the  last 
year,  for  the  contingency  fund,  the  Con- 
gress voted  an  amount  of  $155  million. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
limit  the  contingency  fund  to  the  amount 
voted. 

The  committee  report  states  that  this 
money  is  to  be  used  for  things  like  the 
situation  which  developed  on  Taiwan,  or 
the  crisis  which  developed  in  Indochina 
some  time  ago.  None  of  those  things 
happened  this  last  year.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  genuine  contin- 
gency which  developed  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  this  fund  has  been 
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used  in  many  instances  to  restore  the 
cuts  which  Congress  made  when  it  care- 
fuUy  considered  the  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid  last  year. 

For  example,  last  year  Congress  cut 
the  defense  support  funds.  That  mis- 
leading term  represents  nothing  more 
than  economic  aid  for  countries  which 
are  also  getting  military  aid.  Otherwise 
it  is  called  special  assistance.  Congress 
cut  the  amount  some  $55  million.  Al- 
though there  has  been  no  genuine  con- 
tingency anywhere  in  the  world  upon 
which  to  base  the  expenditure.  $67  mil- 
lion of  defense  support  has  been  restored 
already.  That  figure  exceeds  the  cut 
by  $12  million,  and  there  was  still  5 
months  to  go  as  of  the  date  of  these 
figures. 

Senators  realize  there  is  no  real  need 
for  economic  aid  which  could  be  classi- 
fied as  a  genuine  contingency. 

Congress  cut  the  amount  for  special 
assistance  last  year  by  $23  million,  yet 
$14  million  has  already  been  put  back 
into  the  fund.  This  is  simply  economic 
aid  to  countries  which  do  not  get  mili- 
tary aid.  At  the  rate  things  are  going, 
the  entire  amount  will  be  restored  by  the 
time  the  fiscal  year  is  ended. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  having 
knowledge  of  these  same  facts,  cut  the 
amount  from  a  $175  million  request  to 
$100  million.  The  Senate  committee 
approved  the  administration  request 
without  any  reduction  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  wlien  this  matter  was 
voted  on  in  the  committee  I  wrote  on 
my  ledger  sheet  that  this  was  simply  a 
little  extra  amount  being  put  in.  an 
amount  of  75  percent  more,  an  extra 
$75  million  over  the  House  figure,  so 
that  the  conferees  would  have  some- 
thing with  which  to  bargain,  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  pry  a  little  more 
from  the  House  and  end  up  with  a  big- 
ger figure. 

As  Senators  know,  if  Senators  will 
vote  for  this  amendment  they  will  vote 
to  make  a  $20  million  saving,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  will  wind  up  with 
a  saving  of  about  $10  million  by  the 
time  the  matter  has  finished  the  con- 
ference, since  no  doubt  it  will  be  ad- 
justed in  the  conference,  and  usually 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses  at  somewhere  near  the  midway 
point  between  the  figures  in  dispute. 

This  is  an  amount  simply  for  contin- 
gencies, none  of  which  we  see  at  the 
moment.  We  should  hold  the  amount 
down  to  what  was  granted  last  year. 
We  should  realize  fully  that  as  of  Jan- 
uary 30  there  had  been  spent  some  $118 
milhon.  from  the  $155  miUion,  with  no 
real  contingency. 

If  we  really  do  get  into  some  trouble 
in  Korea,  or  if  we  really  do  get  into  some 
trouble  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  the  Congress  back  into  session. 
so  that  we  can  appropriate  some  money, 
which  should  have  been  available  for 
contingencies,  simply  because  two-thirds 
of  the  money,  or  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  money,  has  been  used  for  things 
which  are  not  real  contingencies  at  all. 
We  ought  to  limit  the  amount  to  what 
we  made  available  last  year,  recognizing 
that  the  money  has  not  been  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appro- 
priated, anyway. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
in  this  regard.  The  issue  is  very  simple. 
The  House  allowed  $100  million,  and  we 
recommended  $175  million. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Members  of  this 
body  what  are  the  usual  procedures  in 
the  Congress.  We  can  forecast  approxi- 
mately where  this  item  will  end.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  to  limit 
the  amount  to  $155  million.  That  would. 
[n  effect,  lower  the  amount. 

The  Senator  says  that  he  cannot 
foresee  any  contingencies.  If  I  had 
greater  confidence  in  the  foresight  of 
the  Senator,  and  if  I  could  take  his  state- 
ment as  an  assurance  that  there  would 
be  no  contingencies  and  that  we  would 
have  peace  in  the  world.  I  would  gladly 
go  along  with  the  Senator  on  his  re- 
quest. For  some  reason  or  other.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  the  Sena- 
tor s  prophecy  as  to  what  the  state  of 
the  world  will  be  during  the  next  12  or 
18  montlis.  I  think  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  there  will  be  need  for  the 
money 

This  is.  in  effect,  that  element  in  the 
program  which  gives  the  administration 
i^ome  deal  ee  of  flexibility.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  in  discu-ssing  the  action  of  the 
House  with  me,  made  it  clear  that  this 
is  one  element  which  he  thinks  is  most 
important. 

Of  course,  the  critics  of  the  program 
are  against  it.  Again,  we  see  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  those  who  are  against 
the  whole  program,  not  simply  against 
the  provision  for  contingencies.  The 
Senators  are  not  really  concerned  about 
this  item,  but  they  are  against  the  whole 
program.  They  have  consistently  sought 
to  defeat  the  entire  activity. 

This  is  a  very  sad  bill,  which  we  have 
to  consider  each  year.  It  is  a  bill  none 
of  us  likes  to  presc^nt,  and  we  do  so 
without  a  great  deal  of  pleasui-e,  and 
only  because  it  is  a  nece.ssity  for  oui-  de- 
fense . 

I  think  the  .section  we  are  considering 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
bill,  because  it  will  enable  the  President 
to  meet  the  contingencies  which  we  do 
not  foresee.     No  man  can  foresee  what 
will  be  the   necessities  in   a  variety   of 
places  in  the  world.     If  we  assume  that 
the   President   has    reasonable    honesty 
and  integrity,  then  if  there  are  no  con- 
tingencies, he  will  not  spend  the  money. 
The   fact  of   the  matter    is   that   the 
needs  involved  in  this  program  are  much 
larger,  overall,  than  are  apparent.     Of 
course,    there    must    be    a    scrambling 
around,    and    the    President    must    use 
much  of  the  contingency  fund,  because 
the   needs  are   much   greater  than   the 
appropriations,  in  the  regular  program. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  much  to 
what  all  Senators  know  about  the  pro- 
gram.    We  have  gone  over  this  precise 
argument  year  after  year,  for  10  years. 
This  item  is  always  subject  to  attack, 
because  it  is  not  programed  precisely. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  put  a  fur- 
ther obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  reasonably 
orderly  administration  of  the  bill. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.     Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 

bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recotinized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  Uttle  to  add  to  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
already  said.  The  language  of  the  bill 
provides  that  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $175  million 
The  Appropriations  Committee,  in  good 
time,  may  have  occasion  to  cut  the 
amount.  Who  can  say?  This  is  a  ceil- 
ing. 

Certainly,  in  a  fluid,  feverish  world, 
this  is  not  too  much 

I  made  the  point  before  that  when  we 
make  available  the  contingency  fund  we 
might  thuik  of  it  as  a  fund  for  the 
President:  but  it  is  al.so  a  fund  for  the 
Commander  in  Chief  As  these  sporadic 
situations  develop  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  if  the  Congress  is  not  in  session 
the  fund  has  to  be  available 

A  report  is  made  each  and  every 
month  Rca.sons  are  assigned  for  ex- 
penditures. Those  are  set  out  in  detail. 
If  there  is  no  need  to  expend  the  funds, 
thev  will  not  be  expended 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  $20  mil- 
lion cut  from  $175  million  to  $155  mil- 
lion, as  propo.sed.  will  not  be  made  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back  the 
balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  yield  back  my  remaining 
time 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  has  already 
been  authorized  to  spend,  for  this  year, 
$700  million  more  in  military  aid  than 
was  provided  last  year.  The  contin- 
gency funds  used  some  $67  million  in  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year,  as  I  say,  with- 
out any  real  contingency  at  all.  for  the 
defense  support,  and  for  military  assist- 
ance there  has  been  'oent  $31  million. 
We  expect  that  foi"i^;n  aid  expendi- 
tures for  this  year  will  exceed  last  year's 
expenditures,  anyway  In  addition,  we 
have  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
money  has  already  been  spent  simply  to 
restore  the  cuts  which  Congress  voted 
last  year. 

If  there  is  any  real  contingency,  Mr. 
President,  Congress  will  have  to  come 
back  into  session  and  provide  the  money, 
anyway.  This  is  one  item  we  can  take 
a  .second  look  at.  If  we  make  a  mistake, 
we  can  always  come  back  and  vote  to 
provide  another  $155  million,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT      Does    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield   back   the 
balance  of  his  time? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
LoNcl.     On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered,  suid  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislativ(;  clerk   called   the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIin^D.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frori  New  Mexico  I  Mr  Ak- 
der.son],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl,  the  .'Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  art  absent  on  ofTicial  busi- 
ness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  ECennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [T.Ir  Sp.^rkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi..>ouri  (Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  aljsent. 

I  further  annc unce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Symington]  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
would  each  vote  'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Kerr]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massacliusctts  !Mr.  KennkdyI  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HrtskaI  Is  neces;;arily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
C.\pehart]  Is  absfnt  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capeharxj.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 


|No.   181) 

TEAS— 18 

Bartlett 

Prear 

Morse 

Bible 

OoldWftWT 

Mosf; 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Oore 

Mundt 

BjTd,  W.  Va. 

Omening 

Mvirray 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Muskic 

Carroll 

Holland 

O  Mahoney 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnston.  S  C. 

Proxmlre 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Church 

Kffauver 

RobK-rtson 

Clark 

Lausche 

Russell 

Curtl« 

Lout,',  HawiiU 

Smathers 

Douglas 

LfOng,  La. 

StennlB 

Eaatland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnvi.sori 

Thurmond 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Monruncy 
NATS— 40 

Yar  borough 

Aiken 

Fong 

McOee 

Allott 

Ful  bright 

McNanaara 

Beall 

Oreen 

Martin 

Bennett 

Hart 

Past  ore 

Brunadale 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Bush 

Heniilivgs 

S&l  tons  tall 

Butler 

Hlrkenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Jack.son 

Scott 

Caae,  N.J. 

Jants 

Smith 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Wllev 

Cotton 

Keating 

W^lUlams,  N  J. 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Dodd 

Lusk 

Dworshftk 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Morton 

Bridges 

Hiimphrey 

Sparkman 

Cape  hart 

Kennedy 

Symington 

BUI 

Ken- 

Toung,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  a^eed  to. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "4-2S- 
60— J.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (J^r. 
MrsKiE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  proper  place 
insert  the  following: 

Section  401  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting the  la.'st  sentence  thereof,  striking  the 
jjerlod  after  the  word  "force".  Inserting  a 
comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: Provided,  however.  That  no  funds 
authorlaed  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
extend  financial  or  other  support  to  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  In  excess  of  the  contribution  levied 
upon  the  United  States  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, In  accordance  with  the  regular  assess- 
ment scnle  for  the  United  Nations  budget." 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  authority  presently 
provided  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for 
the  United  States  to  contribute  special 
assistance  funds  to  augment  financial 
.support  for  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  in  the  Middle  East  over  and 
above  the  contribution  levied  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  United  Nations  in 
accordance  with  its  reirular  assessment 
scale. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee report  reads  as  follows: 

TTip  Fnrre'.<!  budget  for  calendar  yenr  1960 
is  $20  million,  which  is  met  in  part  through 
assessments  of  UN.  members  according  to 
the  regular  assessment  scale  for  the  U.N. 
budget.  Inasmuch  as  the  total  U.N.  budget, 
other  than  UNEF,  is  only  $60  million,  this  re- 
sults In  a  substantial  addition  to  the  assess- 
ments and  has  been  found  particularly  bur- 
densome by  some  of  the  smaller,  poorer  r»em- 
bers.  Because  of  their  very  great  Interest  in 
maintaining  peace  in  the  area,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  made 
voluntary  contributions  to  UNEF  over  and 
above  their  assessments,  and  these  contribu- 
tions are  used  tn  reduce  the  assesj-ments 
of  UJJ   members  least  able  to  pay. 

In  calendar  year  1957,  the  United  States 
contributed  $12.9  million  over  and  above  Its 
assessment  toward  a  ITNEF  budget  of  $30  mil- 
lion. In  1958.  it  contributed  nothing  and  in 
1959,  $3.5  million  out  of  fiscal  1960  funds. 
It  Ls  proposed  to  contribute  $3.2  million  in 
calendar  1960  out  of  fiscal  1961  funds.  This 
contribution,  plus  the  US.  assessment  of  $6,5 
million,  will  mean  a  U.S.  payment  of  48.5  per- 
cent of  UNEF's  budget. 

Some  of  us  have  worked  hard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  reduce  the 
paj-ments  made  by  the  United  States  to 
the  U.N.  to  not  more  than  one-third  cost 
of  any  U.N,  agency.  Yes,  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  United  Nations  E]mer- 
gency  Force  a  certain  sum  over  and 
above  our  usual  assessment.  The  rea- 
son given  is  that  some  of  the  nations 
which    are    members    of    the    United 


Nations  are  too  poor,  too  small,  and  so 
on  to  pay  their  assessed  share. 

How  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  argue 
that  the  United  States  can  continue  to 
pour  billions  of  dollars  into  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  still  remain  solvent? 
We  have  fought  for  many  hours  on  this 
very  floor  in  order  to  reduce  the  con- 
tributions which  we  make  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  not  more  than  one-third. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  i.n  effort  lo 
break  our  i-u!e,  and  lo  make  our  con- 
tribution to  UNEF  instead  of  one-third. 
48 "2  percent.  The  argument  given  is 
that  many  of  the  smaller  countries  are 
too  poor  to  make  their  own  ccntribu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  today  owes  $290 
billion  How  are  we  going  to  pay  it? 
Only  God  knows.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  we  are  incapable  of  continuing 
the  large  contributions  and  donations 
which  we  are  now  making. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr,  MANSFTELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  recall  the  fights  put  up  year  after 
year  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  seeking  to  bring  down 
the  percentage  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pays  into  the  United  Nations  and 
its  subsidiary  organizations.  However.  I 
point  out  that  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East  has 
been  established  on  a  special  basis  to  take 
care  of  a  particular  and  a  most  delicate 
situation, 

I  believe  that  when  we  speak  in  term.s 
of  a  few  extra  dollars  or  a  few  added 
percentage  points,  we  are  making  a  con- 
tribution to  an  investment  in  peace  m 
an  a'  ea  which  has  been  in  the  grip  of  an 
uneasy  truce  since  long  before  the 
United  Nations  Force  was  sent  there. 

We  realize  that  48^2  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  to  maintain  the 
United  Nations  Force  in  the  Middle  East 
is  much  more  than  the  331^3  percent 
which  we  contribute  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  general,  but  I  think  it  is  money 
well  spent.  I  believe  tlie  United  Nations 
Force,  which  really  ought  to  be  expanded 
into  a  United  Nations  police  force,  on 
call  at  all  times,  more  than  repays  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  contribute  toward  its  main- 
tenance. I  think  48 V2  percent  of  the 
total  cost  is  a  very  cheap  pride. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  supported  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  most  of  his 
amendments  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  waste 
in  our  economic  and  military  aid  pro- 
grams— particularly  the  military  aid 
program.  I  agree  with  his  general  thesis 
that  we  have  to  stop  the  tapping  of  the 
American  Treasurj'  and  the  taxpayers 
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of  the  United  States  in  order  to  perpet- 
uate this  horrible  waste,  because  much 
of  the  money  is  going  down  the  drain. 

I  am  opp<»ed  to  this  amendment,  be- 
cause the  funds  authorized  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  are  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations  in  consideration 
of  the  great  goal  we  have  to  accomplish 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  international  justice  through  law  for 
the  settlement  of  issues  which  threaten 
the  peace,  enforced  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  my  Judgment,  this  money  is 
needed  in  order  to  strengthen  that  prin- 
ciple. Therefore,  on  this  occasion.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  accept  this  amendment.  As 
has  already  been  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  this 
is  a  very  important  item.  The  sxun  is 
comparatively  very  small.  There  is  in- 
volved a  total  of  $3,200,000.  In  relation 
to  the  total  amount  involved  in  the  bill, 
this  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Many  dangerous  outbreaks  have  oc- 
curred in  this  area.  Some  have  taken 
place  this  spring.  It  would  be  very 
shortsighted,  in  my  opinion,  to  liquidate 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in 
this  area. 

I    hope    the    Senate    will    reject    the 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "4-28- 
60 — Q,"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Eunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislativi  Clerk.  On  page  22. 
beginning  with  line  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  20. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  delete 
from  the  bill  a  provision  which  calls  for 
an  increase  from  $2.75  million  to  $4.25 
million  in  the  present  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  funds  available  in  foreign 
countries,  excluding  Korea,  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  living  quar- 
ters, oflBce  space,  and  other  facilities  for 
use  by  personnel  employed  under  the 
mutual  security  program.  For  further 
details,  I  refer  Senators  to  page  29  of  the 
committee  report. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  cited  for 
the  need  for  this  increase  is  the  fact  that 
Pakistan  is  moving  its  capital  from  Ka- 
rachi to  Rawalpindi.  This  factor  alone 
would  eat  up  $1  million  in  the  new 
authority. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee report  asserts  that  the  facilities 
constructed  will  have  "residual  value  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  host  govern- 
ment when  the  aid  program  terminates." 

In  other  words,  we  will  probably  have 
to  do  exactly  what  we  have  done  in  Ger- 


many, that  is.  turn  the  facilities  built  by 
lis  over  to  the  local  government.  If  any, 
vrhen  we  terminate  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  which 
has  caused  us  much  trouble  abroad  is 
that  our  people  have  built  lavish  homes 
in  countries  like  India,  and  by  lavish,  I 
mean  homes  equal  to  the  homes  which 
are  built  in  the  United  States — homes 
lavish  by  foreign  standards.  This  has 
aaused  much  dissatisfaction  in  countries 
with  aid  missions,  and  lends  credence  to 
the  theory  that  Uncle  Sam  is  rich,  and 
well  able  to  support  a  huge  aid  program. 
It  now  seems  we  are  embarking  on  a 
large-scale,  worldwide  program  to  build 
OfBces  and  homes  for  the  people  who 
administer  the  foreign  aid  program.  In 
Other  words,  this  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  these  programs  perma- 
nent. We  are  using  good,  hard  cash — 
borrowed  money,  at  that — to  build  of- 
fices and  homes  for  the  Americans  who 
will  admmister  the  foreign  aid  program 
abroad 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER      I  yield. 
Mr   YARBOROUGH      I  desire  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see what 

Mr  EIXENDER.  Excuse  me:  I  am 
from  I-ouisiana.  although  I  admire  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
tors  pardon  The  Senator's  State  of 
Louisiana  sent  many  volunteers  to  the 
Texan  army  in  the  Texas  revolution  I 
had  confused  Louisiana  with  Tennessee, 
which  is  known  as  the  Volunteer  State. 
But  both  States  contributed  a  large 
number  of  volunteers  to  the  battle  for 
the  indeiJendence  of  Texas. 

My  question  is  this;  When  foreign  aid 
money  is  used  to  build  better  homes  for 
the  American  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram than  the  natives  of  those  countries 
are  able  to  build  for  themselves,  what 
effect  does  such  building  on  our  part 
have  on  them''  Does  it  build  up  resent- 
ment against  Americans'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  builds  up  a  great 
deal  of  resentment.  The  Senator  knows 
of  the  difficulty  we  had  in  Korea  The 
Koreans  resented  the  fact  that  our 
people  live  in  much  better  homes  than 
anyone  else  in  Korea,  even  the  richest 
people  there. 

The  same  has  occurred  in  Formosa, 
and  in  the  Philippines. 

In  this  case  we  are  embarking  on  a 
building  program  in  Africa.  I  presume 
that  the  homes  and  offices  which  would 
be  built  for  our  people  in  those  countries 
would  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  in 
the  United  States.  This  program  would 
be  just  a  foot  in  the  door. 

We  curtailed  the  building  program  in 
Korea.  I  hope  no  more  buildings  will  be 
constructed  for  our  people  in  Korea.  If 
we  begin  this  program  in  Africa  and  in 
other  countries  where  the  foreign-aid 
program  has  just  taken  root,  there  will 
be  no  telling  how  much  will  be  spent  in 
the  future. 

I  would  rather  see  our  administrators 
use  the  facilities  which  exist  there,  rather 
than  build  sumptuous  homes  and  office 
buildings  to  carry  on  this  program. 


Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     Mr     President,    I 

yield  myself  4  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out.  one  of 
the  major  costs  in  this  case  is  that  of 
providing  facilities  for  living  quarters 
in  the  new  capital  of  Pakistan  This  i.s  a 
move  which  we  cannot  avoid  if  we  are 
to  carry  on  the  program  at  all  in  this  very 
important  country  Some  quarters  must 
be  made  available  for  our  personnel  there. 
I  have  not  been  to  Rawalpindi,  but  I 
have  been  to  Pakistan:  and  the  quarters 
there  are  veiy  inadequate. 

In  Africa,  no  quarters  at  all  exist  for 
our  personnel  in  many  of  the  countries. 
So  this  is  not  a  question  of  building  fine 
home.s  it  is  a  question  of  having  avail- 
able any  facilities  at  all  for  living  and  for 
education  The  money  is  to  be  used 
primarily  for  those  purposes.  In  these 
areas. 

This  i.s  another  instance  in  which  some 
Senators  attempt  to  pull  in  two  different 
directions.  Senators  who  oppose  the  bill 
complain  about  graft,  but  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  resignation  of  many  of  the 
ver>-  well  qualified  people  is  the  lack  of 
quarters  for  them  to  live  in  and  the  lack 
of  educational  facilities  for  their  chil- 
dren. So  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
well-qualified  people  to  serve  in  this 
program 

In  most  of  the  established  countries  we 
have  done  a  fairly  good  job  of  providing 
such  facilities  for  our  Foreign  Service 
personnel  That  has  been  a  quite  ex- 
pensive process;  but  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with  it,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
complaint  about  that  activity.  But  In 
this  field,  such  facilities  are  ver>-  badly 
needed. 

Senators  should  make  up  their  minds 
about  either  having  a  program,  and  then 
tryin«  to  get  well-qualified  persons  who 
are  enthusiastic  about  this  program  to 
serve  ;n  connection  with  it:  or  the  pro- 
gram should  be  eliminated.  The  con- 
tinual attempt  to  weaken  the  program 
and  prevent  the  procuring  of  good  per- 
.sonnel  for  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  practically 
di.'^astrous,  because  we  spend  our  money, 
but  we  do  not  get  good  results. 

After  all  these  years,  I  belif^ve  Senators 
should  make  up  their  mind.s  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  decide,  a.s  a  body, 
whether  the  program  is  to  be  continued  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  ended.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  continued— ^and  I  believe 
that  decision  has  been  reached — we 
should  not  vote  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
who  administer  the  ICA. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one; 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said  about  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  the  remaining  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  much  time. 
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Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
very  much  time  remains  available  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  say 
that  on  this  question  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Housing  is  veiT 
urgently  needed  for  these  people.  Either 
we  are  to  have  a  program  of  this  sort, 
or  we  are  not  going  to  have  one.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
remaining  time  on  the  amendment 
yielded  back? 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 
Mr   President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question.  I  a.sk  for  a  division. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINU  OFFICER  The 
cle;k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-scnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  lettered  '  Q  '  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  .sufficient  second? 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  amend- 
ment lettered  "Q"  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  amiounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  I ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Hill  I.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Murray  1,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr,  Robertson  I .  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.'^a- 
chusett-s  I  Mr,  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr  Symington  I 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  thi.':  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson  )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay  " 


I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmcl  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton!  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr, 
Hruska)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
HARTl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr. 
Hruska  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


[No.  1821 

YEAS — 38 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Beall 

Ellender 

Moss 

Bible 

Ervln 

O  Mahoney 

Butler 

Frear 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W  V., 

Gruenlng 

Russell 

Cannon 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Chavea 

Johnston.  S  C 

StentUs 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Ken- 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

La  uache 

Williams.  Del 

Douglas 

Long,  La, 

Ytirborough 

I>worshr\k 

McCleUan 

NATS— 49 

Aiken 

Green 

Man.sAeld 

Allot  t 

Hart 

Martin 

Bennett 

Hsrtke 

Monroney 

Brunsdale 

Haydeu 

Morse 

Bush 

Hennlngs 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Case,  N  J 

Javlta 

Prouty 

Case,  S   Du!: 

Johnson.  Tex 

Salionstall 

Church 

Keating 

Scott 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

K'ichei 

.Smith 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Engle 

Lusk 

Williams,  N,J 

Pong 

McCarthy 

Young,  N   Dtik 

Pulbrlght 

McOee 

Gore 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING 
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Anderson 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Brldiies 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Capehart 

Morton 

Young  Ohio 

Hill 

Murray 

Hruska 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  Eixender's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "4-28-60— R." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
beginning  with  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  20. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  and  one 
which  I  think  every  Senator  ought  to 
vote  for. 


This  amendment  would  delete  the 
committee  amendment  which  authorizes 
six  additional  supergrades  in  ICA.  As 
the  committee  report  ix>ints  out,  last 
year  Congress  approved  an  increase  of 
10  .superprade  positions.  This  has 
proved  to  be  an  insufflcient  number,  and 
ICA  wants  authority  to  increase  by  six 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  from  $12,700  per  year 
to  $17,500  per  year,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act. 
All  of  these  persons  would  be  employed 
in  the  United  States — in  other  words,  six 
more  high-powered,  high-paid  bureau- 
crats to  run  the  already  top-heavy  ICA 
program. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sei-vice  is  supr>osed  to  handle  these 
matters  Our  committee  is  supposed  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  p>ass  upon  the  .su- 
pergrades. Now  requests  are  being  made 
for  these  supergrades  in  the  various 
bill.*;,  ns  they  come  before  the  Senate. 
in.ste.id  of  havine  the  matter  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  committee,  to 
Jet  the  committee  decide  what  grades 
there  ought  to  be  in  the  various  and 
sundr>'  departments  If  we  are  going 
to  start  this  procedure,  then  we  will  have 
some  headaches  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.     I  am  not  going  to  argue  further. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina 
supporting  the  amendment. 
ELLENDER.     I   thank   the   Sen- 


I  am 
Mr. 

ator. 
Mr 


I 


FULBRIGHT.     Mr.    President 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRIESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  the  increase  in  personnel  is 
that  the  personnel  are  needed  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Senate.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  certainly  had  something 
to  do  with  the  matter.  "V^'e  required 
that  there  be  created  an  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  and  Comptroller.  That  was 
the  main  part  of  the  problem.  There 
was  also  a  decision  by  the  executive 
branch  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
had  to  have  an  additional  supergrade  for 
its  administration. 

This  IS  an  example  of  much  the  same 
thing  we  have  considered  before.  We 
require  that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent 
maladministration.  We  say,  "You  must 
set  up  an  Office  of  Inspector  General." 
Then,  when  there  is  a  request  for  per- 
sonnel to  staff  the  Office,  we  are  asked 
to  say,  "You  cannot  have  the  personnel. 
This  would  be  wasteful.  We  cannot  per- 
mit you  to  have  this." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  much  the 
same  as  the  other  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  In- 
spector G^eneral  has  been  created,  in  a 
sense,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  his  colleagues 
who  believe  that  there  is  maladminis- 
tration in  the  program.     I  suggest  if  we 
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are  not  going  to  staff  the  Office  properly. 
to  try  to  improve  the  quality  of  adminis- 
tration, we  ought  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
I  often  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
we  would  say  tomorrow.  "There  will  be 
no  more  foreign  aid  program."  We 
could  stay  at  home  and  let  everything 
take  its  course  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  That  would  be  a  very 
interesting  experiment.  I  am  some- 
times inclined  to  think  it  would  relieve 
us  from  a  lot  of  internal  pulling  and 
hauling  every  year. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  program, 
we  might  as  well  make  some  effort  to  ad- 
minister it  properly.  If  we  have  an  In- 
spector General,  he  should  be  able  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  about  the  so-called 
and  alleged  mismanagement  and  waste. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral not  only  would  report  but  also 
would,  in  his  activities,  find  ways  to  im- 
prove administration  and  to  prevent 
whatever  waste  and  maladministration 
exists. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  this  does  not 
present  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  very 
simple  problem.  If  we  do  not  wish  the 
Department  to  have  the  staff  for  these 
offices  which  Con'-;ress  required  them  to 
create,  it  would  be  obviously  a  rather 
ridiculous  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  rest  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sf'nator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  state  that 
in  the  Reore;anization  Act  the  duties  of 
the  committees  were  set  out.  The  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  set  up  the 
different  regulations  in  regard  to  various 
and  sundry  departments  and  the  workers 
in  the  various  and  sundry  departments, 
as  well  as  the  classifications  of  them. 
If  the  Senate  is  going  to  take  the  work 
away  from  that  committee,  then  the 
Senate  can  vote  to  keep  this  item  in  the 
bill  and  can  vote  against  the  amendment 
before  us  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
departments  want  extra  help,  they  can 
come  before  the  committee.  We  have 
some  hearings  which  are  scheduled  to 
start  next  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock.  We 
are  going  to  hold  hearings  in  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  salaries,  and  when 
we  are  discussing  salaries  we  will  dis- 
cuss classifications. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  These  people  are 
employed  from  year  to  year.  These  are 
not  civil  servants,  or  at  least  most  of 
them  are  not  We  cannot  get  people 
to  come  into  these  grades  on  an  annual 
basis.  These  are  the  supergrades,  for 
this  particular  service. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  pass  upon  the  supergrades  also. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  that  all 
the  six  additional  supergrades  involved 
•would   be   In  Washington.   D.C.     These 


people  would  not  go  abroad;   but  they 
would  be  m  Washington. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  say,  the  In- 
spector General  has  a  home  base  in  this 
City.  As  an  illustration,  as  a  result  of 
the  study  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, as  I  recall,  the  Senator  instructed 
the  Inspector  General  to  perform  some 
very  effective  reporting  and  investiga- 
tion. 

It  was  to  deal  with  such  situations 
that  the  Office  was  created.  The  Inspec- 
tor Generals  Office  is  here,  but  his  work 
Is  all  over  the  world,  wherever  investiga- 
tion is  needed.  That  is  what  the  main 
part  of  the  activity  is  for. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Are  the  new  officials, 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  to  be  outside  officials,  or  are 
they  members  of  the  ICA,  who  are  merely 
to  be  promoted  within  the  organization? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  in  the 
State  D?partment.  reporting  directly  to 
Under  Secretary  Dillon.  I  beheve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  they  were  all 
already  employed  by  the  ICA.  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  Inspector  General,  was.  He 
\\.-'.s  Comptroller  of  ICA. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  They  occupy  a 
unique  and  independent  status,  in  that 
they  are  not  subject  to  what  the  ICA 
desires. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  they  are  former 
employees  of  ICA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  employees 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  they 
occupy  a  unique  and  special  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
dustineuished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
posed the  section  of  the  bill  which  per- 
mitted the  creation  of  six  additional 
supergrades  when  the  question  was  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  supergrade  positions  should  be 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
did  not  oppose  the  proposal  because  I  did 
not  believe  the  admmistraiion  was  en- 
titled to  those  grades  and  salaries,  but 
I  felt  that  the  recommendation  should 
come  from  the  proper  committee,  and 
that  we  should  not  start  authorizing 
supergrade  poc^itions  in  every  bill  before 
the  Congress. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — 
and  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee wUl  agree  with  me — when  this 
matter  is  before  the  committee  I  shall 
ask  that  we  allow  six  additional  super- 
grades  for  these  positions,  provided  they 
are  justified— and  I  believe  they  are 
But  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  do  it 
in  connection  with  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  ELLENDER  J.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back'' 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana    I  Mr.    ELLENDER  1. 


Ml.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  to  the 
cominitt*>e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  offer  ttie  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  20.  In  the 
committee  amendment,  between  lines  21 
and  22,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  In  section  510.  which  relates  to 
purchase  of  commodltlea,  strike  out  the  third 
sentence  and  subetltute  the  following: 
"Funds  made  available  under  chapter  II  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  commodity  outside  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  65  per 
centum  of  such  funds  from  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1960  may  be  used  for  the  procurement 
of  a  commodity  outside  the  United  SUvte* 
If  the  President  determines  that  such  pro- 
curement will  not  result  In  adverse  effects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  sur- 
plus, or  upon  the  Industrial  mobilization 
iMise,  or  to  the  net  position  of  U-ie  United 
States  In  Its  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic 
advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  abroad,  except  that  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  rate  of  em- 
ployment In  an  Industry  producing  a  com- 
modity is  depressed,  none  of  such  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  such 
commodity  outside  the  United   States." 

It  is  proposed  to  redesignate  subsec- 
tions <d)  to  (i<  inclusive,  as  (e)  to  (J), 
resr>ectively. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Under  existing  law.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  given  authority  to 
use  defense  support  funds  and  develop- 
ment loan  funds  m  any  amount  for  pro- 
curement outside  the  United  States,  un- 
less in  his  opinion  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
general  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus,  our  net  balance  of  trade  on 
the  world  market,  and  similar  situa- 
tions. 

This  amendment  would  modify  the 
law  to  confine  the  President  s  discretion 
in  such  purchases  to  es  percent  of  the 
defense  support  funds,  the  development 
loan  funds  and  additionally  the  funds 
contained  in  the  special  assistance  pro- 
grams contained  in  chapter  2  of  the  bill. 

It  is  now  argued  that  more  than  the 
35  percent  of  the  funds  my  amendment 
requires  to  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
is  now  already  spent  in  the  United  States 
under  the  program.  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  not  done  so  because  it  is  law. 
Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  a  coin- 
cidence and  I  think  American  labor, 
American  industry,  and  the  American 
economy  is  entitled  to  the  guaranteed 
protection  outlined  in  my  amendment. 
If  the  program  already  i.s  spending  more 
in  the  United  States  than  my  amendment 
requires,  then  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  my  amendment. 

Someone  has  called  my  amendment  a 
"buy  American"  amendment. 
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If  one  wants  to  call  it  that,  then  I 
proudly  accept  the  label,  because  I  think 
it  is  high  time  we  begin  thinking  in 
terms  of  buying  American  and  protect- 
ing our  American  economy.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  place  to  start  protecting  the 
American  economy  than  to  adopt  my 
amendment:  unless  it  would  be  the  cut- 
ting back  of  foreign-aid  funds  or  the 
cutting  out  of  foreign  aid  altogether.  It 
is  at  least  an  expression  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  we  are 
in  the  mood  to  reverse  present  thinking 
and  place  America  first,  for  a  change 

This  amendment  requires  the  pur- 
chase of  only  35  percent  of  American 
goods.  It  is  claimed  that  50  percent  of 
American  goods  is  now  being  purchased 
That  was  the  testimony.  But  purchases 
of  American  goods  are  being  cut  back 
every  year.  Last  year,  for  example,  for 
the  finst  time  since  the  Civil  War,  Eng- 
land sold  us  more  than  we  sold  to  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  foimd  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  throughout  our  economy 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
purchasing  more  than  we  are  selling,  and 
our  gold  is  beintz  sh.ifLed  out  of  balance. 
So  I  am  urging  a  little  protection  by 
reciuiring  that  35  percent  of  the  money 
be  used  for  purchases  from  the  United 
States,  to  protect  our  American  industiT 
and  our  American  labor 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide  what 
to  do  in  regard  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  admit  that  more  than  35 
percent  of  the  money  is  beini'  used  at 
the  present  time  for  purchases  in  the 
United  States.  But  when  we  are  fur- 
nishing the  money,  there  should  be  some 
protection  in  the  future  for  our  economv 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  a 
con.siderably  larger  percentage  of  Amer- 
ican goods  is  being  bought  than  would 
be  required  under  the  first  proviso  of  the 
amendment.  There  is  a  difference  m  ad- 
ministration. 

First,  the  amendment  prohibits  buy- 
ing anything  abroad,  and  then  places  on 
the  President  the  duty  of  finding  that 
such  purchases  would  not  injure  our  in- 
dustry. Up  to  65  percent  could  be  pur- 
chased abroad. 

The  second  proviso  is  that  if  the  in- 
dustry producing  a  commodity  is  de- 
pressed, none  of  the  funds  can  be  sent 
abroad. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  at 
least  15  or  20  supergrade  positions  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  follow  out  what 
is  happening  to  each  of  the  commodities 
involved  in  this  kind  of  program. 

The  amendment  is  not  clear  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  percentage  applies 
acro.ss  the  board  to  all  commodities,  or 
whether  it  means  65  percent  of  each 
commodity  within  the  whole  group. 

For  example,  take  an  item  such  as 
cement.  If  the  cement  industry  should 
be  depressed,  no  cement  could  be  pur- 
chased abroad.  It  would  have  to  be 
boutjht  here  and  shipped  abroad  for 
whatever  purpose  the  cement  Ls  used 
Cement  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
expensive  commodities  to  ship  abroad 
I  believe  it  would  require  an  army  of 
accountants  to  administer  this  kind  of 


amendment,  and  keep  up  with  develop- 
ments— certainly  that  is  true  if  each 
commodity  is  to  be  required  to  qualify 
under  these  percentages. 

If  we  interpret  the  amendment  as  ap- 
plying across  the  board,  as  the  Senator 
has  already  said,  we  already  purchase 
in  the  United  States  far  more  than  his 
minimum.  I  .see  no  reason  to  encumber 
the  legislation  with  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
for  this  kind  of  amendment.  If  it  could 
be  administered  without  too  many  ac- 
countants, it  would  not  do  any  particular 
harm.  I  yi(  Id  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
(Putting  the  question]  The  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  was  originally 
identified  as  •4-20-60 — A."  but  in  which 
there  have  been  some  slight  changes 
made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13. 
beginning  with  line  4,  strike  out  over 
through  line  12.  Also  on  page  13.  be- 
ginning with  line  20,  strike  out  over 
through  Une  11  on  page  14. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
mutual  security  bill  as  it  deals  with  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  in  its  purpose 
clau.se,  declares  that  the  funds  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  used  for  the  promotion 
of  free  entt'rprise  in  the  various  nations 
of  the  world  where  the  Development 
Loan  Fimd  would  be  applied. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  Morse]  submitted  an  amend- 
ment emphasizing  the  need  of  giving 
special  attention,  through  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  F\ind  to  lending  money  and 
making  guarantees  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  building  and  loan  associ- 
ations in  South  America. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  of  this  coim- 
try  would  like  to  go  into  South  America, 
with  the  aid  of  loans  made  by  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  guaranteed 
by  that  Fund  to  insure  a  recoupment  of 
losses  which  might  be  sustained  in  the 
operation  of  their  businesses. 

The  committee  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  confines  this  new  ac- 
tivity to  South  America. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  purpose 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  already 
makes  possible  the  use  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  specifically  for  the  in- 
tentions contemplated  by  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

In  my  opinion,  we  will  make  a  mistake 
if  we  change  the  purpose  clause  and  add 
a  new  section  emphasizing  that  the  De- 


velopment Loan  Fund  must  primarily  be 
used  in  the  financing  of  building  and 
loan  associations  in  South  America. 

Senators  might  ask  me  why  I  feel  that 
we  will  be  making  a  mistake.  In  a  meas- 
ure we  will  be  earmarking  funds  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  If  this  year 
we  emphasize  that  they  shall  be  used  for 
the  establishment  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  next  year  a  Senator  may 
come  before  the  Senate  and  say,  '"Now  let 
us  earmark  and  emphasize  the  use  for 
schools  and  hospitals  and  other  pur- 
poses." The  result  will  be  that  we  will 
hate  a  series  of  anendments  offered  for 
the  use  of  the.'>e  funds  for  one  purpose 
or  another. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  as  it  now  exists 
allows  the  use  of  this  money  for  the  pur- 
poses embodied  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  it  is  my  behef  that  the 
amendment  ought  not  to  be  included  in 
the  bill.  The  State  Department  does  not 
favor  this  provision  in  the  bill.  It  point.s 
out  that  since  we  have  highlighted  South 
America,  other  parts  of  the  world  will 
come  in  and  say,  "Why  do  you  give  pref- 
erential treatment  there,  and  subordi- 
nate treatment  to  us?"  The  Senator 
from  Florida — and  there  may  be  some 
justification  for  this  argument — might 
say  that  we  have  been  subordinating 
South  America.  In  some  measure  I 
think  we  have.  However  that  wrong,  if 
it  has  been  committed,  can  be  cured  in 
a  manner  other  than  through  this  effort 
to  give  special  treatment  through  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akoU.  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  our  experience  in 
guaranteeing  rentals  on  military  hous- 
ing abroad  has  not  been  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  a  guaran- 
tee for  private  effort  in  the  housing  field. 
I  believe  tliat  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  should  be  supported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  amendment 
strikes  out  of  section  207  that  part  of  the 
language  which  deals  with  the  purpose 
clause.  One  word  further.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  will  be  making  a  serious  mistake 
if  we  enter  into  a  program,  either  in  a 
minor  degree  or  in  a  major  degree,  of 
providing  housing  in  South  America. 
We  caimot  provide  it  for  that  area  alone, 
because  if  we  do,  even  by  pilot  projects, 
we  will  be  establishing  a  precedent,  and 
thereafter  demands  will  be  made  upon  us 
from  every  other  area  of  the  world  along 
the  same  line.  I  ask  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  believe  we  should  get  clear  what  we 
are  talking  about  I  regret  to  say  that 
it  is  not  clear  from  listening  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  This  particular  com- 
mittee amendment  does  not  call  for  any 
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new  authorization  or  for  any  new  ap- 
propriation of  funds.  Let  me  read  the 
language  contained  in  the  bill: 

It  U  the  sense  of  the  CongrcM  that  In 
order  to  stimulate  private  home  ownership, 
encourage  the  development 

Mr.     LAUSCHE.     Mr.     President,     a 

point  of  order. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     I  do  not  yield  at 

this  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  implied  that  I  did  not  cor- 
rectly state  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Florida  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  said  that 
the  law  as  it  exists  today  already  allows 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  proposes. 

Mr.  SMATHEPIS.  I  did  not  intend  to 
reflect  on  the  integrity  of  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  merely  want  to 
read  the  language  in  the  bill  to  point 
out  with  clarity  the  issue  before  us. 

I  continue  to  read : 

It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
order  to  stimulate  private  ownership, 
encourage  the  development  of  financial  In- 
stitutions, and  assist  In  the  development  of 
a  stable  economy,  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  title  should  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  development  in  the 
American  Republics  of  seif-Uquldating  pilot 
housing  projects  designed  to  provide  ex- 
perience In  countries  at  various  stages  of 
economic  development  by  providing  capital 
for  the  establishment  of — 

And  SO  forth.  Let  me  quote  what  Mr. 
Dillon  of  the  Department  of  State  had 
to  say  about  this  mattpr  in  committee: 

We  are  In  f.ivor  of  housing  programs  par- 
ticularly where  we  can  spend  loc.ii  cur- 
rencies for  them.  We  have  Just  entered  or 
are  entering  Into  a  program  In  Pakistan 
where  we  hope  to  rehouse  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  p>eop!e  in  Karachi  with 
grants  of  Public  Law  480  counterpart  rupees 
that  we  have  available  in  Pakistan.  We 
think  that  for  Latin  America  the  same  thing 
should  apply. 

So  apparently  the  State  Department 
does  not  oppose  the  amendment.  Actu- 
ally the  amendment,  which  is  section  207 
of  the  bill,  and  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
does  not  call  for  new  authority  or  for 
additional  funds.  It  is  true  that  existing 
laws  authorize  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  this  purpose  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  other  agencies  have  refused  to 
utilize  the  authority  given  to  them  by 
Congress.  The  committee  amendment  is 
designed  to  reemphasire  the  desires  of 
the  Congress. 

What  better  way  is  there  to  spend 
money  already  appropriated  than  by 
helping  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
or  for  that  matter  any  other  countries, 
to  enable  the  people  of  those  countries  to 
procure  for  themselves  a  housing  pro- 
gram by  which  they  can  put  roofs  over 
their  heads.  Make  no  mistake  about  It, 
United  States-Latin  American  relations 
have  been  and  still  are  In  a  continued 
state  of  deterioration.  The  area  is  beset 
with  many  problems.  We  must  assist 
our  friends  to  the  south  in  solving  them 
or  else  they  will  become  the  victims  of 
the  Soviet  economic  onslaught.  This  is 
a  consequence  that  must  be  avoided  In 
our  self-interest  as  well  as  theirs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  F^TBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    We  can  spend  $400 
million  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
for  a  hydroelectric  program,  or  a  project 
of  that  character,  but  the  people  do  not 
even  know  what  is  happening.    But  if  we 
can  help  them  put  a  house  over  their 
jiead— for  many  of  them,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives — we  can  move  them 
out  of  riverbeds  and  cut  of  slum.s     Thus 
type  of  help  they  understand.     It  is  no 
giveav.ay  program.    It  is  a  loan  program 
and  a  guarantee  program  for  U.S.  inves- 
tors V  ho  stand  ready  to  a-ssist  in  setting 
up    FEIA    type    proijrams    in    the    area. 
With  imagination  of  such  an  approach. 
I  think  thai  we  then  will  have  made  for 
oui-se.ves   an  effective.   u.seful.   and   ap- 
preciuied  forem'n  aid  program.    \i\  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  arc  includt-d.     So 
far  a^  I  am  concerned,  that  is  the  best 
kmd  if  use  we  can  make  of  this  particu- 
lar money.     This  type  of  program  will 
prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  toward 
promoting  good  will  with  our  neighbors 
to  th  •  south  and  a  program  which  will 
provi'ie  an  effective  answer  to  the  Soviet 
economic  oiTensive  in  the  area      I  sin- 
cerel\  trust  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  over- 
wlielmtngly  defeated  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  people  who 
try  tc  raise  families  under  a  couple  pieces 
of  tin  roofing  or  fiber  or  thatched  roofs 
are  n)t  sood  apostle.s  of  democracy.  No- 
where is  the  need  for  relief  greater  than 
in  th.?  countries  of  South  America  and 
Central  America. 

The  proposal  in  the  bill,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  does 
not  provide  new  money;  it  does  not  au- 
thori2e  any  new  expenditures  whatso- 
ever. It  simply  encourages  building  and 
loan  associations  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  reason  why  building  and 
loan  associations  are  desirable  is  that 
many  people  who  have  only  a  little 
money  are  afraid  to  put  It  in  tlie  banks. 
They  are  afraid  they  will  not  be  able  to 
get  It  out.  But  they  will,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  Invest  in  building  and 
loan  associations. 

We  have  recently  made  an  Investment 
of  tMs  kind  In  Peru,  lending  Peru  $2 
million  for  the  purpose  of  starting  new 
housing  projects.  One  million  dollars 
of  this  money  Is  In  Peruvian  currency — in 
soles:  the  other  million  Is  In  American 
dolla:-s.  It  is  a  very  small  investment, 
but  V:  is  an  important  one.  I  believe  we 
are  making  a  similar  contribution  In 
Chile,  although  I  am  not  sure  whether 
It  has  actually  been  made  yet. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposal, 
"gua:'anteeing  private  United  States 
capital  available  for  investment  in  Latin 
America  countries  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  herein,"  would,  I  understand,  cover 
a  possible  situation  in  Panama,  where  the 
need  for  decent  housing  Is  acute.     Hous- 


ing conditions  in  Panama  are  really  a 
disgrace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  on  the  bill 

Mr  AIKF3I.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  decent  housing  in  Panama.  I  un- 
derstand it  IS  proposed  to  build  a  few 
thousand  decent  hoa-^es.  which  will  prob- 
ably t)e  occupied  by  people  who  work  in 
the  Canal  Zone  At  the  same  time,  these 
hou-ses  will  furnish  a  working  base  for 
many  other  persons  who  will  not  directly 
live  in  the  houses  to  be  constructed.  The 
housing  program  will  go  on  from  that 
point.  I  believe  the  lack  of  anything 
like  suitable  housing  is  more  respon-sible 
for  the  widespread  unrest  in  Latin 
America  today  than  almost  anj-thing 
else. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minuU'.s  to  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President.  I  en- 
dorse the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from. Vermont  concerning  the  need  for 
a  housing  program  in  Latin  America  I 
can  think  of  nothing  which  would  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  stabilization  of 
commumues  in  any  country  than  good 
homes.  I  am  proud  of  the  project  in 
Lima.  Peru,  which  is  being  built  by  the 
W  W.  Garvey  Corp  .  of  Wichita.  Kans.. 
one  of  the  largest  building  construction 
firms  in  the  Nation.  Ihey  have  already 
staited  to  build  a  project  of  100  two- 
bedroom  homes,  which  will  have  large 
garden  areas,  and  can  be  expanded  to 
four  bedrooms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  .statement  entitled  "Home 
Ownership) — The  Free  World's  Unused 
Weapon,  and  al.so  a  statement  prepared 
by  Willard  W.  Garvey  with  respect  to  the 
corporate  structure  of  thf  Kroup  which  Is 
known  as  Peru  Homes,  Inc  .  Lima.  Peru, 
and  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Builders,  Inc..  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

There  t-eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
men'.s  were  ordered  to  b'  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Home  Ownirship — Tur  Pi»«  World'b 

Unttsko  Weapon 
The  pride  of  homeownershlp  provides  the 
emotional  .-ippei;  that  l.s  the  taproot  of  pri- 
vate initiative.  This  spirit  of  Indlvlduftl 
inltlaiive  has  brought  America  the  highest 
standard  of  livintj  in  hlsUiry  and  to  the  pin- 
nacle as  a  world  p<.)wer.  Yet.  home  ownership 
has  been  a;i  but  f.>rgotton  by  our  foreign  aid 
planners  who  ndmlttedly  seek  to  ral.se  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  newly  d''ve!optng 
countrl'*!  while  at  the  same  time  preservlni? 
free  institutions.  Communism  would  be  on 
the  defennlve  if  the  major  effurt  of  the 
United  Stales  Xor  1800  would  be  the  encour- 
agement o'  Investment  and  financing  of  low 
cost  private  housing  in  key  cuuntrles. 
namely.  Ird'n.  PFiklstan  P»»ru.  Ecuador,  and 
Colombia  Why?  Because  through  home 
ownership  you  can  reach  the  Individual  If 
a  man  has  snme  property  of  real  value,  that 
la,  a  home,  communism  has  no  appeal 
UoQie  ow^nership  affects  his  ouUcx>k  In  many 
ways: 

1.  Economically:  Home  ownership  meets 
one  of  the  five   basic  wants    tfood,   shelter. 
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clothing,  acceptance  by  peers,  and  power). 
It  also  satisfies  th'!  urge  to  own  piroperty. 
which  is  deep  in  the  natural  and  cultviral 
heritage  of  people  everywhere.  The  home- 
owner has  pride  ol  ownership;  he  develop* 
his  property,  he  inprovee  It.  works  on  It, 
concentratee  his  er.ergles  and  attention  on 
It,  and  becomes  enrotlonally  attached  to  it. 
A  baaae  Is  the  mof  t  valuable  p>ruperty  that 
moat  petple  ever  o'vn.  Through  ownership. 
a  man  becomes  ccn.sclotis  of  fundamental 
economics,  prlnclptl,  Interest,  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, maintenance,  and  repair. 

2.  Politically:  The  homeowner,  in  r(>vlew- 
Ing  his  economlca.  comes  across  taxes;  end 
begins  to  wonder  »  hat  he  ts  getting  lor  hl« 
tax  dollw.  Generally,  he  will  check  into  his 
city  govemnient,  wunty  government,  school 
board,  and  the  like  and  become  a  more  In- 
terested citizen  since  he  Is  paying   the  bill. 

3  Socially  and  morally:  The  homeowner 
put-  his  roots  dowr  .  builds  his  fences,  works 
toward  b©oon:iing  a  better  neighbor.  Joins  the 
church.  Joins  civic  organizations,  and  gets 
Involved  in  other  -ultural,  social,  spiritual, 
and  Intellectual  institutions  in  his  city. 

4.  Creatively:  TTe  homeowner,  having  es- 
tablished his  economic.  p>olltlcal,  and  social 
base,  ha-i  a  foundation  up)on  which  to  create 
and  achieve  the  acceptance  and  power  as- 
pects of  his  basic  %.ant.s  In  Wlrhlta.  Kans 
United  States.  2?  .000  workers  were  laid 
off  after  World  W:u  II  by  wartime  aircraft  In- 
dustry in  1»44  ard  1945  Fortunately  for 
Wichita.  65  percent  of  these  discharged 
workers  were  homeowners.  The  65  percent 
generally  exercised  Individual  initiative  and 
creative  talent*  They  formed  new  small 
businesses  and  industries  to  create  goods  and 
•ervloes  and  make  a  I'.vlnK  in  the  commu- 
nity where  they  hsxl  e6t.ibU8hed  their  roots 
In  effect,  these  Wichita  homeowners  were  an 
example  of  the  creative  power  of  private 
Initiative  going  to  "vork  literally  to  save  their 
homes. 

5  IdeologleaJly :  TTie  sum  of  the  above 
parts  1  through  4  is  the  responsible  self- 
reliant  Individual.  CommunlBm  holds  little 
appeal  fur  the  homeowner.  Once  a  man  has 
worked  hard  and  f.'ived  to  buy  prop)erty.  he 
doesn't  want  to  turn  it  over  to  the  s'.-^te.  In 
short,  the  homeowner  t*ndR  t/i  b»  a  cham- 
pion  of  capltaltum  i»nd  Individual  initiative 

What  Is  It  that  the  free  world  can  offer 
that  communism  cau'tT  Homeownershlp 
Homeownershlp  is  one  thing  that  separates 
communism  from  capitalism — the  private 
ownership  of  propc'ty  as  opposed  to  the  col- 
lectlvlst  ideal  of  public  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. In  the  showdown  between  the  two 
Ideologies,  a  man  will  defend  his  private 
property  atalnst  the  ccUectivist  themes. 

Yet.  only  a  minute  amount  of  the  foreign 
economic  K.wlstanct  of  any  free  country,  both 
\n  loans  and  aid.  has  In  the  pa£t  been  de- 
voted to  the  creation  of  broad  homeowner- 
shlp In  the  newly  ceveloping  countries. 

Statement  bt  Wii.lard  W   Oarvet 

I  am  here  lor  ore  simple  purpose.  To  try 
to  fucus  public  attention  on  what  I  call  the 
free  world's  unused  wenpon — homeowner- 
shlp— and  to  help  put  that  weapon  to  work. 

Three  bajlc  protlems  that  concern  us  to- 
day are  our  own  rational  security,  the  fate 
of  3  billion  peopl!  around  the  world  who 
are  trying  to  win  a  better  life  lor  themselves, 
and  the  dlsp<»al  ol  our  suggerlng  farm  sur- 
pluses 

I  am  convinced  hat  there  Is  a  simple,  di- 
rect method  that  has  been  overlooked  to 
help  solve   all   thrt-e  nf  these   problem*. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  flve-nntJon  tour 
of  Latin  America  I  found  there  m  I  found 
In  the  Far  Bapt  last  summer,  a  desperate 
and  growing  shortsfre  of  housing.  The  miss- 
ing ingredient  In  «!ach  case  wa*  financing — 
a  means  of  enabling  people  in  thoee  lands 
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to  buy  homes  on  relatively  long-term  credit 
at  prices  they  can  ailord  to  pay. 

One  big.  untapped  source  for  this  flnauc- 
Ing  lies  in  the  vast  American  farm  surpluses 
that  have  been  distributed  in  tinderdevel- 
oi>ed  countries.  In  effect,  our  surpluses  cin 
provide  both  food  and  shelter  for  tnilUons  of 
families  in  many  countries  of  the  world.  In 
India  alone,  the  so-called  Oooley  amend- 
ment funds  accrued  in  ruj>ees  from  the  sale 
of  American  grains  could  finance  the  con- 
struction of  500.000  low-cost  homes  within 
the  next  12  months.  If  the  project  were 
undertaken  on  a  self-help  basis,  with  the 
people  of  India  putting  "sweat  equity"  into 
their  homes,  that  figure  could  easily  be 
doubled. 

But  fiaanciiig  and  need,  by  themselves, 
aje  not  enough.  What  is  required  now  Is  a 
catalyst.  That  catalyst  is  the  private  Amer- 
ican homebullder;  hundreds  of  builders  who 
will  be  willing  Xn  undertake  this  mi.ssion.  to 
launch  their  own  private  industry  point  4 
program.  The  feasibility  of  this  program 
has  already  been  demonstrated  In  Llnaa.  Peru, 
where  our  company  has  Just  begun  a  100- 
home  pilot  project  using  Public  Law  480 
Cooley  amendment  funds. 

The  know-how  for  this  operation  is  avail- 
able to  any  American  builder  who  wants  to 
get  Into  It.  I  feel  confident  that  hundreds 
will  do  so  If  the  need  and  the  opp^iirtunlty 
are  properly  presented  tc  them 

The  significance  of  housing  in  our  coun- 
try's btruggie  again.st  world  communism  was 
underscored  during  President  Eisenliuwers 
recent  Journeys  to  the  Far  East  and  Latin 
America.  Of  all  the  pl£ices  he  visited,  places 
where  tens  of  billions  of  American  dollars 
have  been  spent  In  foreign  aid.  he  was  moved 
most  deeply  by  a  workers'  housing  develop- 
ment In  Santiago.  Chile.  The  development, 
launched  and  carried  forward  by  Anierican 
builders,  represented  a  U.S.  investment  of 
leas  than  » 100.000. 

In  President  Eisenhower's  own  words: 

"I  was  Impressed  by  what  I  saw  in  Chile.  1 
visited  a  low-co6t  housing  project.  The 
Government  had  provided  land  and  utilities. 
The  homeowners  were  helping  one  another 
buUd  the  new  houses  They  will  pay  for 
them  monthly,  over  a  period  of  years.  Per- 
sonal accomplishments  brought  pride  to  their 
eyes,  self-reliance  to  their  bearing.  Their 
new  hcxnes  are  n.cxiest  In  siiie  and  charac- 
ter— but  I  canncr  possibly  describe  the  In- 
tense satisfaction  they  take  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  them-selves  have  brotight 
about  this  great  forward  step  in  their  liv- 
ing conditions." 

EvrRT  Man  a  Homi  Ownix 
(Peru  Homes.  Inc..  Lima.  Peru) 

J      CORPORA  TI    aTWVCTURX 

Peru  Homes.  Inc..  Is  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  Builders,  Inc  .  Wichita.  Kans 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  Wlllnrd 
W  Garvey.  president  of  Builders.  Inc.;  Dr 
Edu.irdo  Olaechea.  a  prominent  Lima  attor- 
ney who  is  also  legal  counsel  for  the  firm; 
and  E  Huwurd  Wenzei  Jr  .  of  Wichita,  who 
is  a  resident  manager 

The  company  has  an  Initial  authorlted 
capital  of  3,500,000  solet  (1  sol  approximately 
3.6  US.  cents) . 

2.  riasT  pmojBCT 

The  first  project  of  Peru  Homes.  Inc  .  Is 
now  underway  in  a  newly  developed  sub- 
division on  the  northern  side  of  Lima  border- 
ing the  Pan-American  Highway  The  com- 
pany la  building  100  two-bedroom  homes  on 
lots  of  160  square  meter*.  The  homes  have 
large  garden  areas  and  can  be  expanded  to 
four  bedrooms 

The  homes  wlU  sell  for  99,000  soles  (about 
»3.000)  with  a  downpayment  of  20  percent 
and  monthly  installments  of  950  soles  over 


10   years      (This   Is   approximately   half   the 
price  of  the  comparable  homes  now  available 

in  Lima.) 

3.    riNANCINC 

The  homes  will  be  built  with  the  aid  of 
a  4 -minion -sol  (about  $140,000)  loan 
from  Public  Law  480  wheat  sale  balances 
available  to  US.  Investors  In  Lima.  The 
loans  will  be  for  10  years  at  8  percent  inter- 
est. The  Banco  Continental  of  Peru  has 
agreed  to  guarantee  and  service  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  and  to  act  as  agent  for 
Pwu  Homes.  luc.  in  making  loans  to  Indi- 
vidual home  buyers  and  collecting  monthly 
payments  The  Interest  and  servicing 
charges  for  home  buyers  win  amount  to  10 
percent  on  the  unpaid  balance,  consisting 
of  the  8  percent  charged  on  Public  Law  480 
funds,  and  2  percent  charged  by  Banco  Con- 
tinental. This  compares  with  going  rates 
for  Interest  and  service  charges  ranging  from 
15  to  30  percent  for  terms  not  longer  than 
3  to  4  years  and  with  downpayments  of  50 
percent. 

«.    RELIANCE  ON  LOCAL  RESOrRCES 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wenzcl,  the 
resident  manager,  every  phase  of  Peru 
Homes'  operations  relies  on  local  resources. 
The  model  house  for  the  first  project  was 
designed  by  a  noted  Lima  architect.  Ernesto 
Aramburu  Menchaca.  The  houses  are  being 
built  by  local  contractors  employing  local 
workers  and  using  exclusively  local  materials. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kan-as  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  A  number  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  the  northeast- 
ern area  of  the  country  have  been  In 
communication  with  me.  They  are  in- 
tere.-'ted  in  doing  exactly  what  is  con- 
templated by  the  provision  in  the  bill.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  shame  to  frustrate 
them  by  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MANSF^EI.D.  \lr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  clarify  the  record, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  my  statement 
I  declared  that  the  present  law  author- 
izes these  i>ayments.  I,  however,  felt 
that  this  item  should  not  be  highlighted. 
because  of  the  danger  that  sponsors  of 
other  programs  might  come  forward 
later  and  try  to  highlight  their  purposes. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President.  It  is 
true  that  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning 
of  the  Senator's  statement  I  know  that 
his  motives  are  exactly  100  percent 
proper.  If  I  cast  any  reflection  on  his 
statement,  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  n^ys  en  my  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  Uic 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  Uie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoting]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HttmphrkyI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkjianI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdJ  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  1 .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Capehart]  Is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraskn  (Mr, 
HruskaI  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
dlivna  would  vote  "nay  ' 

The  re^iult  was  announcod -- yeas  26. 
nays  80.  as  follows: 

I  No.   183) 
TKAS— 26 


Allot  t 

Pons 

Ruviell 

BuUer 

Ooldwater 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Oruenlng 

Schoeppel 

CMe.  8  Dak 

Hickenlooper 

Stcnnia 

CX>tton 

Johnaton.  S.C. 

Talmadg« 

Curtis 

JonUn 

Thurmond 

Dworshftk 

Lauache 

Williams.  D«!. 

Kllender 

Martin 

Toung.  N  Ehik 

Brvln 

Mundt 

NAYS— 60 

Aiken 

Fr»*r 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

McO«e 

BeaU 

Gore 

McNamara 

Bennett 

Green 

Magnufion 

Btble 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Brunadale 

Hartke 

Monrouey 

Biish 

Hayden 

McM^ 

Byrd.W.  Va 

Hennlngs 

M06S 

Carlson 

Holland 

Muskle 

Carroll 

Jackaon 

O'Mahoney 

Caae.  N  J 

Javlta 

Pas  tore 

Chavez 

Johnaon.  Tex. 

Prouty 

Church 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

Kucbel 

Smathera 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith 

Doviglas 

Long  La. 

Wiley 

Kastland 

Lusk 

Williams.  N  J 

Bngle 

McCarthy 

Yar  borough 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Anderson 

Hruaka 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Capehart 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Murray 

So    Mr. 

Lausche's    amendment    w? 

reiected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
"4-28-60 — B."  and  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider it  at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  19.  beginning  with  line  21,  to 
strike  out  over  through  line  12  on  page 
20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

M".  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  this 
amendment  contemplates  striking  from 
the  l)ill  those  provisions  which  authorize 
the  President  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  fund  to  be  used  in 
saving  the  ancient  monuments  of  Nubia. 
The  Aswan  Dam  Is  being  built.  It  will 
be  200  miles  long  in  the  Arab  Republic 
and  100  miles  in  Nubia.  It  will  have  a 
deptii  of  200  feet  at  certain  places,  and 
will  inundate  relics  of  ancient  Egypt 
Theie  are  21  of  the.se  relics  supposedly  of 
grra'  value  historically  and  archeologt- 
calij 

Tliere  has  been  formed  In  the  United 
States  a  group  of  archeolonlsts  who  are 
deeply  Interested  In  preserving  tlie  monu- 
menis.  The  United  Nations  has  consid- 
ered the  project,  and  has  made  no  rec- 
ommendation for  the  appropriation  of 
fund."?,  but  has  Riven  the  project  Its  aegis 
of  good  will,  and  has  sugwested  that  the 
natluns  of  the  world  should  contribute 
to  It 

There  appeared  before  the  committee 
an  archeologist  from  ChlcRRo  by  the 
name  of  Mr  Wilson  I  listened  to  him 
with  great  Joy  describing  the  finds  they 
expected  to  make  in  excavating  for  relics 
and  monuments  which  have  been  covered 
during  the  ages  by  sediment.  I  asked 
him  who  had  made  an  expert  study  of 
the  cost.  He  said  no  one  had  made  it. 
but  a  group  of  engineers  are  now  study- 
ing it.  He  said  It  would  cost  between 
$60  million  and  $90  million  I  asked 
him  "Are  you  certain  that  that  would 
be  the  maximum?"  He  said.  "'Of  course. 
I  cannot  say  that  $90  million  will  be  the 
maximum.  We  shall  know  when  the 
engineers  make  the  study." 

H-s  suggestion  was  that  we  contribute 
33 '3  percent  of  the  cost,  and  he  now  ex- 
pects that  £7^2  million  of  Arabian  Re- 
public money  will  be  spent.  Seven  and 
a  half  million  pounds  means  approxi- 
mately $20  million. 

Mr.  President,   in  my  judgment,  this 
project  has  not  been  adequately  studied 
It  is  not  known  what  it  will  cost.     Thf 
engineers  are  now  applying  themselves  to 
that  study. 

No  other  nation  has  indicated  a  pur- 
pose to  participate.  Regardless  of  what 
one's  thoughts  may  be  on  the  question 
of  the  U.S  Government  includm«  in 
the  mutual  aid  program  this  proposal 
to  save  the  monuments  of  the  Nile, 
we  should  more  carefully  consider  the 
question.  One  suggestion,  my  col- 
leagues, is  that  one  of  these  ancient 
monuments  might  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  installed  at  some 
place  where  our  citizens  would  be  able 
to  gain  esthetic  and  cultural  enjoyment 
from  it. 


In  my  judgment,  the  project  has  not 
been  adequately  studied  and  ought  not 
be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  How  are  we  to 
get  started  on  this  project  if  we  do  not 
provide  for  it  in  the  bill?  The  Senator 
has  said  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  bring 
one  of  those  monuments  to  this  coun- 
try. The  inclusion  of  this  provision  in 
the  bill  would  give  us  an  impetus  to- 
ward ttettinn  start-i-d  on  the  program,  as 
compared  with  Egypt  or  other  countries 
There  mUTht  be  a  number  of  separate 
exhibits.  Unless  we  get  started  on  this 
undertaking  and  Ret  it  under  way,  the 
diim  will  be  built  and  the  cultural  monu- 
ments will  be  under  water.  How  are  we 
Roinc  to  get  started  if  we  do  not  make 
such  a  provision? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
leaKue  It  Is  estimated  the  Aswan  Dam 
will  be  completed  In  5  years  Mr,  Wilson 
stated  that,  in  this  first  year.  It  Is  con- 
templated dlgBing  up  those  monuments 
antl  relics  which  are  now  covered  by 
sedimentation,  but  that  the  actual  work 
of  rfmoving  rxistinK  valuable  monu- 
rnrnus  would  not  U'  start^yl  until  next 
year,  and  that  the  cost  of  doing  the  ex- 
cavating will  be  borne  by  private  con- 
tributions. 

Mr  PAS1T)RK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICFJI.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President,  I 
yield  the  -Senator  from  Ohio  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

Mr  PASTORE  Do  we  have  the  per- 
mission of  the  country  of  Eg>'pt  to  re- 
move a  monument? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  no  direct 
testimony  on  that  point,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
testified,  and  I  think  the  inference  may 
properly  be  drawn,  that  they  will  wel- 
come th(!  participation  of  Uie  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr  PASTORE.  But  it  is  only  an  In- 
ference 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE      I   am  talking   about 
removing  the  monument  physically  out 
of  the  country 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tliere  has  been  some 
arrangement  proposed,  which  has  not 
yet  been  settled  as  to  detail,  to  divide 
50-50  the  discoveries  made  in  the  exca- 
vation.s  There  are  two  very  important 
monuments  which  I  doubt  Egypt  will 
allow  to  be  removed,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  they  will  allow  the  removal  of 
monuments  On  that  score,  may  I  ix)int 
out  that  we  may  become  a  nation  of 
monuments:  we  may  .spend  more  money 
on  the  dead  than  on  the  living;  and  that 
day  may  come  sooner  than  we  think 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  very  important  condi- 
tions to  this  proposal.  The  first  is  that 
it  must  be  an  international  orcanization. 
The  U.S.  contribution  will  be  entirely 
in  the  local  currencies  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  of  the  vSudan.  There 
will  be  no  dollars  involved  in  this  proj- 
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ect.  These  funds  already  exist  in  re- 
spect to  those  countries.  Our  contri- 
bution will  be  limited  to  one-third  of 
whatever  is  agreed  upon.  The  U.S.  par- 
ticipation must  t-e  found  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  sometiing  that  will  promote 
the  foreign  policj'  of  the  United  States. 
Then,  and  mo.'^t  laipoitant  of  all,  what- 
ever agreement  may  be  arrived  at  duruig 
the  course  of  next  year,  it  must  come 
back  and  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  Its  approval. 

This  is  a  tentative  plan.  These  per- 
sons from  llie  Universities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Chicaco  are  very  responsible 
Individuals,  and  they  are  very  anxious 
that  this  proposal  be  approved.  In  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  help  for- 
mulate the  plan.  I  do  not  understand 
there  is  an  agreement  upon  the  Oivision 
of  the  spoils  at  all.  They  ln.sisl  that, 
whatever  agreemi'nt  is  developed,  it  will 
be  the  result  of  nesotiations  which  will 
create  an  Intei  national  oruanization. 
The  reason  for  it  would  be  larK'ly  n 
matter  of  much  intere.st  in  the  history 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Kood  will,  I  would  siiy. 
that  would  result  from  this  proirct 

We  have  this  j.lternative  This  local 
cum  nry  txi.Nls  It  will  have  to  be  u.sed 
either  for  this  kind  of  purpo:;e  or  f<ir 
some  other  local  development,  such  as 
an  irrigation  sy^l^'m,  n  rtvid,  or  a  school. 
We  can  choo.'^e  "vhal  we  think  is  the 
miKst  impfntant  item 

nie  President  'an  choose  In  this  re- 
gard The  TresK  ent  lias  to  find  that  It 
Is,  in  his  opinion,  In  the  Inlcre.'it  of  tills 
country  to  take  the  action.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  go  throuch  with 
It,  but  he  is  permitted  to  consider  it  and 
to  enter  lnt.o  whatever  plan  Is  developed 
It  is  vei-y  problematical  that  anything 
will  be  developed  It  would  seem  to  be 
pood  for  international  relations  to  make 
at  least  a  preliminary  gesture,  to  say 
that  if  other  people  are  inttrestcd  we 
will  po  aloftk'  and  contribute  some  of 
these  local  currencic.'^  to  a  joint  projc-ct. 

Mr  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  .Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Is  it  not  very 
Important  that  w?  start  on  thi.*;  tenta- 
tive agreement  this  year,  or  otherwise 
it  will  not  be  i>ossible  to  consummate  If 
The  dam  cannot  t>e  stopped.  The  water 
level  will  go  up,  and  then  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  quite  cor- 
rect. Unless  we  i;et  this  project  under- 
way and  provide  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate, it  will  soon  te  too  late. 

We  were  told  bj  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  several  countries  in  Europe  are  in- 
terested, and  It  is  expected  these  coun- 
tries will  join  and  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion. One  witness  stated  he  had  had  a 
communication  f-om  the  Minister  of 
Education — or  Information — in  Egypt, 
stating  interest  in  this. 

This  is  all  in  the  preliminary  st^pe. 
All  that  Is  requested  is  authority  for  the 
President  to  enter  into  discussions  on 
the  matter.  The  President  will  have  to 
make  the  decision  first,  and  then  we  will 
make  a  decision. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  im- 
portant to  do  this,  so  that  we  can  get 
these  agreements  and  ultimately  get 
some  of  these  cultural  objects  in  the 
United  States,   in  our  museums? 

Mr,  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  cannot  guaran- 
tee anything.  It  will  all  depend  upon 
the  negotiation.  There  is  no  agreement 
that  anything  is  going  to  be  taken  out. 
This  is  all  part  of  the  negotiating  which 
will  take  place.  Some  of  the  things  may 
be  removed.  Some  may  have  levees  put 
around  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  now  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Clark).  The  University  of  Penn- 
s-.lvnnia  has  an  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  read  to 
the  Senate  the  testimony  of  John  A.  Wil- 
son, professor  of  Egyptology,  University 
of  Chlcnr.o: 

This  U  an  urea  in  which  man  hni  lived 
far  10,000  years,  li  le  nii  area  wMch  hns  21 
trmplea  wtthln  It.  nncloul  leniple*,  of  vhlcL 
a  are  world  famous  tpmp'.rs.  vhc  cupcrb  mck- 
cm  templet  of  Abu  Slmb«-1  which  If  one  of 
lh»  mo«t  mafnint-ert  t>»mpl^(l  in  the  world. 
and  18  Othen.  The  nrtinclikl  Inke  will  rover 
ov«r  an  uatold  numher  of  aa  yet  unexplored 
unNCCavatMl  »Ur»  in  nthrr  wurds,  to  the 
arc)k»ulogUt  thu  li  c«ui.m:    phe. 

There  Is  an  mteinuiional  appeal  v  hlch 
is  belnir  made  for  the  rescue  of  the  m(.nu- 
ments  in  this  area.  There  will  be  all 
sorts  of  International  activity  In  regard 
to  them 

The  matter  Is  already  being  explored 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
by  the  Univer-^ity  of  Chicago.  There  will 
then  be  a  united  effort  by  scholars  of 
the  world.  Negatively.  If  American 
scholars  are  not  involved  in  this,  it  will 
be  a  blow  to  our  prestige.  Positively,  it 
will  be  a  great  gain. 

Mr  President.  I  turn  to  consideration 
of  the  committee  amendment  which  the 
!=;enator  from  Ohio  seeks  to  strike.  The 
amendment  provides  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  thinks  this 
is  a  good  thintr,  he  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Congress,  enter  into 
aprreements  with  friendly  nations  to  pay, 
in  foreign  currencies,  no  more  than  33 '3 
percent  of  the  cost. 

I  say  to  Senators,  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  the 
Senate  can  stand  up  for  education,  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  represents  a  revolt  against 
civilization.     I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
suggestion  that  after  we  have  trans- 
ported one  of  these  Egyptian  monuments 
t-o  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayers  we  should  place 
a  tablet  upon  it  reciting  that  at  the  time 
the  Senate  voted  to  do  so  the  United 


States  owed  $284,705,907,078,  because  the 
Congress  for  25  years  had  been  appro- 
priating more  money  than  it  had  the 
moral  courage  to  raise  taxes  to  cover; 
and  that  at  the  time  the  Senate  voted 
to  transport  this  Egyptian  monument  to 
the  United  States  each  child  who  tlien 
came  into  the  world  in  the  United  States 
was  finding  himself  saddled  with  a  pro 
rata  responsibility  for  the  national  debt 
of  $1,607.91.  We  might  record  also  on 
the  tablet  that  at  that  time  the  national 
debt  of  tlie  United  States  was  higher 
than  the  highest  pjTamid  m  Egypt, 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand 
the  situation,  this  has  no  relationship 
to  dollars  at  all.  We  have  something 
like  S80  million  worth  of  Egyptian 
pounds  The  only  exportable  thing 
which  I  know  the  Egyptians  have  Is  long 
staple  rntton.  and  unfortunately  these 
Egyptian  pounds  we  hold  cannot  even 
be  used  to  purchase  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  do  not  aii- 
thoMfe  the  Pre.sident,  conferring  with 
internatlonnl  orpnnlratlons,  to  see  if  we 
can  preserve  these  historic  monuments, 
we  are  polnp  to  have  to  hold  these  local 
currencies  In  warehouses  Pretty  soon 
the  .norage  charge  for  the  warehoujilng 
of  these  local  currencies  may  approach 
the  problem  of  the  storage  charges  on 
wheat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  mat- 
ter l.";  left  in  its  present  position,  and  If 
we  do  not  use  the  local  currency,  the 
Ee^^Ttlnn  pounds,  we  will  be  making  an 
interest-free  loan  to  Mr.  Nasser,  t)ecause 
our  a'^tion  will  stabilize  his  currencv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  AU'time 
on  the  amendment  h.as  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distlnruished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  from  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  the  minute  because  I  wanted  to  sat- 
i'^fy  myself  in  regard  to  one  point  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  ^ 

It  has  been  explained  to  us  most  care- 
fully that  this  provision  is  entirely  harm- 
less, because  the  President  will  only 
negotiate.  It  is  said  that  no  agreement 
can  result  for  at  least  a  year,  and  that 
the  President  will  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  for  the  authority  and  the 
sanction  required.  If  that  is  all  true.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  provision  is 
even  necessary.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
language  at  all  now  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  negotiat- 
ing and  finding  out  what  agreement  he 
can  make,  and  then  coming  back  to  the 
Congress  with  a  specific  agreement  and 
securing  a  sanction  in  a  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  more? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN 
2    minutes    to    the   Senator    from   New 
Hampshire  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  just  a  moment. 

I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  real  purpose  in  mind  in  the 
inclusion  of  the  provision  in  the  bill.  I 
am  not  at  the  moment  debating  the 
laudable  intentions  of  the  project.  How- 
ever, this  Ls  what  we  constantly  do  in  this 
body,  in  this  coimtry.  and  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  hold  out  to  the  world  an  idea 
that  we  have  in  advance  given  sanction 
to  something,  to  which,  technically,  we 
have  not  given  sanction.  Then  we  find 
oui-selves  with  a  moral  responsibility  to 
agree. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  Senator  such 
time  as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  answer  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  by  saying 
that  what  his  statement  implies  is  ex- 
actly what  this  language  would  do.  This 
is  not  a  legal  commitment.  It  Is  not 
even  a  moral  commitment.  It  is  simply 
some  encouragement  to  the  people  of 
the  world  that  if  they  can  come  up  with 
a  good  international  agreement  we  will 
pay  our  share  of  the  cost.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Either  the  language 
will  do  something  or  it  will  not  do  some- 
thing. If  it  will  do  something,  we  should 
know  what  it  is.  If  it  will  not  do  some- 
thing, why  is  the  language  there  at  all'' 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  is  pro- 
vided because  the  committee  did  not  dare 
make  a  direct  recommendation  that  we 
participate.  This  is  the  smooth  and  the 
constantly  used  method  of  finally  achiev- 
ing the  objective,  without  facing  the 
problem  immediately. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  was  my  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  from  the  time  on 
the  bill  to  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Long;. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  voted  for  every  amendment 
offered  to  the  bill  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  cost.  I  did  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  this  ii;stance.  It 
will  not  cost  the  United  States  a  penny. 
What  the  amendment  provides  is  that 
if  other  countries  are  willing  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  we  would  be  willing  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  cost  with  the 
Egyptian  pounds,  for  which  we  have  no 
other  use,  anyway.  This  will  be  a  mere 
gesture. 

The  language  provides  that  before 
anything  could  be  done  the  Congress 
would  have  to  approve  whatever  agree- 
ment was  reached.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  authorizing  of  projects. 
This  is  one  project  the  Congress  will 
have  a  chance  to  authorize.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
stress,  so  that  we  can  be  informed  of 
what  is  the  desire  of  the  other  nations, 
and  what  they  will  pay.  We  will  pay 
only  one-third.  All  the  rest  will  be  paid 
by  other  countries. 

This  is  simply  a  gesture  of  good  will 
to  Egypt,  Sudan,  and  archeologists     We 


are  simply  saying.  "If  the  other  coun- 
tries were  willing  to  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  cost,  we  would  be  willing  to  use  the 
Egyptian  pounds  to  help  out  in  regard 
to  one-third  of  the  cost."  My  guess  is 
that  nothing  will  result  from  this,  he- 
cause  I  do  not  believe  the  other  countries 
are  going  to  put  up  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  in  good  money,  on  their  part.  We 
say,  "If  the  others  who  are  interested 
will  put  up  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  we 
will  put  up  one-third  of  the  cost." 

That  is  all  it  is;  a  gesture.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  idea.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche!. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  distinguLshed  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr   Williams!. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  without  getting  into  the  merits 
of  this  particular  amendment,  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  one  point  which  I  think 
is  perhaps  misunderstood,  and  that  is  the 
idea  that  we  have  a  barrel  full  of  Eg>'p- 
tian  pounds  which  are  not  worth  any- 
thing. How  did  we  get  them?  We  put 
up  good  merchandise  to  get  those 
pounds.  They  are  worth  about  $2  80  in 
the  international  market.  Furthermore, 
instead  of  having  $80  million  we  doubt 
that  we  have  anywhere  near  that 
amount. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  can  say 
how  much  of  this  foreign  currency  we  do 
have,  or  had  as  of  any  given  date.     For 

2  months  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
from  the  departments  how  much  we  have 
in  foreign  currencies  of  the  various  coun- 
tries with  particular  reference  to  Egypt. 
They  do  not  know.  I  have  been  fur- 
nished different  reports  as  of  the  same 
date,  and  they  cannot  be  reconciled. 
Apparently  they  are  being  valued  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  executive  department 
in  the  same  irresponsible  manner  as  that 
in  which  we  are  valuing  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  said  that  these  Euyptian 
pounds  are  not  worth  anything.  There- 
fore, It  Ls  asked.  "Why  keep  track  of 
them?" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  impress  upon  the 
executive  branch  as  well  as  upon  our- 
selves that  these  foreign  currencies  are 
worth  something  and  that  they  should 
be  properly  accounted  for.  The.se  funds 
belong  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  have  not  found  any  department 
which  can  tell  me  what  is  the  right 
amount  of  Egyptian  pounds  that  are  not 
committed.  The  nearest  I  can  come  to 
an  estimate  is  that  we  have  between  $20 
million  and  $50  million  in  these  cur- 
rencies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  money 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  talking 
about  is  Public  Law  480  money  That 
money  got  there  because  we  were  trying 


to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat  Those  who 
administered  the  program  say  that  the 
idea  is  to  move  the  commodity,  whether 
we  can  use  the  currency  or  not. 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  no  use  for 
this  currency.  I  doubt  if  other  coun- 
tries are  going  to  put  up  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  match  money  for 
which  we  have  no  other  use.  We  havp 
large  amounts  of  such  currency;  and  if 
we  do  not  make  this  gesture,  which 
would  not  cost  us  anything,  my  gue.sg  Ls 
that  the  currency  will  never  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  First.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr   AllottI. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  where 
we  have  been,  but  I  am  also  interested 
in  where  we  are  going.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  this  section  we  do  exactly  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  said 
We  morally  commit  ourselves  to  certain 
action  in  the  future,  because  we  are 
asking  the  President,  in  effect,  to  nego- 
tiate for  us  if  he  can 

If  the  projw.sed  dam  were  to  be  built 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  about 
to  cover  up  some  great  artifacts  of  this 
country,  we,  the  people  who  would  be 
benefiting  under  the  dam.  would  be 
asked  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of 
those  artifacts. 

I  would  rather  spend  the  money  for 
food,  for  medicine  for  education,  for 
clothing,  for  housing  for  the  Egyptians, 
if  Egypt  is  the  only  place  where  we  can 
spend  it.  than  to  spend  it  in  this  way, 
with  no  assurance  that  we  will  ever  get 
any  part  of  it  back  I  do  not  believe 
we  would 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  i  Mr  LauscheI 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
terms  offered  are  set  forth  on  page  585, 
showing  how  these  relics  will  be  divided 
in  the  event  they  are  found  I  .submit 
to  my  colleagues  that  one  hitrhlight  has 
come  out  of  this  dlscu.ssion  The  U.S. 
Senate  is  beginning  to  admit  that  the 
foreien  currency  which  we  hold  is  worth 
nothing,  and  it  is  frantically  tiding  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  dLsslpating  It. 
so  that  It  will  not  appear  on  our  rec- 
ords as  beinc  in  our  pos.se.ssion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAUSCHE  1  to  the  committee  amendment. 
[Putting  the  question  1 

Mr  ELLENDER  and  Mr  LAUSCHE 
asked  for  a  division. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide 
Mr,  LAUSCHE      Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson and  Mr.  Ch\vez],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  H^rtI,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr  HillI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  KerrI  .  the  Senator 
from  Montana   I  Mr.  Murray  1,  and  the 
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Senator    from    Ohio    [Mr.    Young) 
absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  I ,  the  ;3enator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kinnbdy],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr  Symington] 
are  necessarily  abf«nt. 

On  this  vote,  I:'  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Chavez  1  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Kerii  )  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Murray),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Symington  I ,  and 
the  Senator  fron.  Ohio  IMr  Young] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr    KUCHEL.     I  announce  that   the 
Senator     from     New     Hampshire     (Mr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Mr  Morton  1  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr. 
HruskaI  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr  Cape- 
hart  1  is  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr 
YouNCl   is  detained  on  official  business 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hrusk-a  ;  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr  C^pehartj 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  'nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  44.  as  follows; 

(No    1841 
YEAS — 40 


AUott 

Ervln 

Magnuaon 

Bible 

Pong 

O  Mahoney 

BrunBdale 

Frear 

Pastore 

Butler 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Bvrd,  Va 

Green 

Riindolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Oruenlng 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Hiirtke 

Rviss*ll 

Carlaon 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Cotton 

Johnston,  S  C 

Stennu 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Dworahak 

LauBche 

WllUains,  E>el. 

Eastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

EUender 

McClellan 
NAYS — 44 

Aiken 

Ciore 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hennlngs 

Morse 

B«nnett 

Hif  kenlooper 

Moss 

Bush 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Ca«e.  N  J 

Johnson,  Tex 

Proxmire 

Ca«e.  S  Dak 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Lu&k 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Mcrarihy 

Wiley 

Douglas 

McOee 

Williams.  N  J. 

Engle 

Mf-Namara 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlghl 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

H rusk a 

Sparkman 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Symington 

Cap^hart 

Kennedy 

Young.  N   Dak 

Chavea 

Kerr 

Young.  Ohio 

Hnrt 

Morton 

Hill 

Murray 

So    Mr. 

LAUSCHE  s    amendment    wa 

rejected. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
line  19,  Insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section (a>  In  section  601  of  the  bill 
and  redesignate  the  other  subsections  of 
st'ction  601  accordingly: 

(a)  In  section  104.  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currencies,  insert  the  following  after 
the  word  "Act"  In  the  final  proviso:  "other 
than  sections   104(ei    and   104(g)". 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
earlier  today,  when  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr  EllenderI,  affect- 
ing the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
Public  Law  480.  it  was  motivated,  I  be- 
lieve, mainly  by  opposition  to  the  sub- 
section which  broadened  title  II  of  Pub- 
hc  Law  480  to  include  grants  for  pur- 
poses of  economic  development  as  well 
a.s  for  purpo.'ies  of  famine  relief. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  however.  aLso  struck  out 
another  subsection  of  the  bill,  which  ap- 
pears on  lines  19  through  21  on  page  23 
and  which  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  so 
as  to  remove  a  restriction  resulting  from 
the  interaction  of  two  amendments 
added  to  thc  law  last  year  in  regard  to 
use  of  foreign  currencies  for  health  and 
education 

I  believe  the  effect  which  has  resulted 
from  the  action  of  the  Congress  last  year 
wa.s  not  intended  by  the  Congress.  I 
likewise  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  this  morning  was  not  directed  to 
this  point  so  much  as  to  the  authority 
in  title  II  The  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  is  designed  to  correct  both  of 
these  actions  The  difficulty  with  the 
law  as  It  now  stands,  and  as  it  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  unless  my  amendment  is 
adopted  is  described  on  page  30  of  the 
committee  report  as  follows: 

Subsections  ( k  K  ( p » .  and  ( r  t  of  section 
104  of  Public  Law  480  authorize  the  use  for 
purpoees  of  health  and  education,  among 
others,  of  foreign  currenclep  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  title  I  of  that  law.  A  proviso  to  sub- 
section (k)  makes  foreign  currencies  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  that  subsection  only 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  ap- 
propriation acts  A  similar  proviso  Is  ap- 
plicable to  subsection  (pi,  and  currencies 
under  subsection  (r»  are  limited  to  the 
equivalent  of  $2  5  million  a  year. 

The  uses  contemplated  by  these  subsec- 
tions embrace  both  uses  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  (eg  .  collection  and  trans- 
lation of  scientific  and  technological  infor- 
mation) and  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  for- 
eign country  (e.g.  support  of  educational 
development!  This  latter  category  of  uses 
is  also  embraced  under  subsections  (e)  and 
(g)  which  make  foreign  currency  available. 
without  appropriation  requirement,  for  pur- 
poses of  economic  development.  However,  a 
final  proviso  to  section  104  forbids  alloca- 
tion of  foreign  currencies  "under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  act  after  June  30.  1930,  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  subsections  (k),  (p), 
and  (r)  ■  except  as  specified  in  appropria- 
tion acts  The  effect  of  this  last  proviso  Is  to 
make  it  Impossible  to  use  foreign  currencies 
for  purpoees  of  economic  development 
through  health  and  education  under  stib- 
sections  (e)  and  (g)  except  as  the  currencies 


may  be  appropriated  Since  none  of  the 
other  uses  under  subsections  (e)  and  (g) 
are  thus  restricted,  the  proviso  curtaUs  rather 
drastically  the  work  that  can  be  carried  on 
in  these  two  fields  which  are  basic  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

My  amendment  is  different  from  the 
language  of  the  committee  bill,  but  it 
would  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
excepting  purposes  of  economic  develop- 
ment from  the  requirement  of  appro- 
priations for  subsections  (k>.  ip>,  and 
•  r». 

I  may  say  that  this  is  particularly 
necessary  for  the  malaria  eradication 
program  as  well  as  for  similar  programs 
relating  to  health  and  education. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender).  to  which 
I  believe  this  corrective  amendment 
should  now  be  applied,  because  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana struck  out  an  entire  group  of  sub- 
jects, of  which  this  one  particular  sen- 
tence in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  is  a 
part.  I  intended  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  if  he  were  present,  if  it  was 
his  intention  to  strike  out  that  part  of 
the  sentence. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  quite 
correct.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a  necessary 
one.  I  do  not  see  the  need  to  have  a 
vote  on  It 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  felt  it  was  an 
oversight  on  this  section.  I  supp>orted 
the  original  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  one  who  supported 
the  Ellender  amendment  In  order  to 
eliminate  divided  authority  over  com- 
modities, I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
approve  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  It  certainly  was  not 
my  intention  to  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  educational  development, 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  should  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  agreed  to 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "4-28- 
60 — C"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  that  amendment 
has  already  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
beUeves  the  amendment  conforms  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  section  and  that. 
therefore,  he  Is  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  f  rwn 
Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  aak  that  my  amend- 
ment be  read.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislattve  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
before  the  period  in  line  12,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following:  ■ 

And  no  such  currencies  ahall  be  so  used 
until  tbe  President  is  satisfied  that  expendl- 
tiires  representing  tbe  remainder  of  such  coat 
have  been  or  will  be  made  by  other  interested 
nations  or  organizations  thereof. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "4-28- 
60 — G."  and  ask   that  it   be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvi  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  section  537if-»  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

During  the  annual  presentation  to  the 
CJongresB  of  requests  for  authorizations  and 
appropriations  of  military  dssistance  under 
this  Act,  there  shall  be  submitted  a  clear  and 
detailed  explanation  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try  basis  of  the  force  objectives  toward  the 
support  of  which  such  assistance  Is  proposed 
to  be  furnished;  the  projected  costs  of 
equipping  and  the  annual  recurring  costs 
of  maintaining  such  force  objectives,  to- 
gether with  the  estimated  costs  of  present 
plans  for  modernizing  such  force  objectives; 
and  explanation  of  the  degree  to  which  such 
force  objectives  had  been  equipped,  main- 
tained, and  modernized  under  programs  al- 
ready approved,  the  accomplishments  to  be 
achieved  with  the  funds  currently  being  re- 
quested, and  estimates  of  the  time-phased 
costs  for  carrying  out  the  remainder  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
this  the  "required  planning  amendment." 

The  amendment  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  as  will  be  seen 
by  his  statement  in  the  middle  of  page 
628  of  the  printed  hearings.  Of  this 
proposal  the  Comptroller  General  has 
said: 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
taken  measxires  to  project  the  program  costs 
3  years  Into  the  future,  the  present  budget 
Justification  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  executive  agencies  does  not  contain  in- 
formation which  we  consider  necessary  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  fully  Informed 
basis  for  appropriating  funds  and  for 
reviewing  program  performance. 

This  amendment  applies  only  to  mili- 
tary assistance. 

It  requires  only  that  certain  informa- 
tion be  made  available  to  Congress.  But 
because  it  requires  this  information  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress,  it  will,  in  turn, 
require  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  State  to  plan  ahead — 
to  think  through — with  respect  to  mili- 
tary assistance:  to  consider  where  we 
are,  where  we  are  going,  and  how  much 
it  will  cost  to  get  there. 

It  will  require  that  Congress  be  fiir- 
nished  information  as  to  time -phased 
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costs  for  carrying  out  our  military  assist- 
ance program  an  a  coimtry-by-coimtry 
basis. 

As  the  Comptroller  General  has  .stated. 
the  amendment  will  provide  the  answers 
to  the  oft-raised  questions  on  how  long 
military  assistance  will  be  continued  with 
respect  to  each  country,  at  what  level, 
how  much  it  will  cost,  at  what  rate  it 
"will  be  "phased  out,"  and  so  forth. 

This  kind  of  foresiehtcd  planninii  is 
essential  if  the  program  is  not  to  con- 
tinue on  a  short-range  planninz  basis 
for  a  long-range  program.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  affect,  the  national 
security. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
nd  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  withhold  my 
reque.'^t. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment 
is  not  objectionable,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  trying  to  improve  the 
quality  of  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
military.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  and  study  it. 
I  would  not  want  to  make  a  final  com- 
mitment that  I  would  fight,  bleed,  and 
die  for  it;  but  I  think  it  would  not  be 
too  bad  to  accept  it  and  see  if  we  cannot 
work  out  the  problem  in  conference. 
The  admmi.'^iralion  does  not  object  to 
the  intent,  but  it  ha.s  some  criticisms  as 
to  the  way  m  which  it  is  expressed.  So 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  1  min- 
ute to  me,  so  that  I  may  a.sk  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bartlett  m  the  chair).  Does  t-he  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,     I  yield. 

Mr,  AIKEN,  Would  not  this  amend- 
ment require  the  publicizing  of  our 
plans  for  mihtary  assistance  to  all  the 
countries  we  assist? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  such  publiciz- 
ing of  our  plans  would  be  required  by 
the  amendment,  that  would  be  objec- 
tionable, and  that  part  would  have  to  be 
deleted  in  conference.  But  the  major 
objective;  namely,  for  better  planning— 
is  not  objectionable. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  If  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  have  reports  made  to 
the  Congress,  that  would  be  one  thing. 
But  if  the  result  would  be  to  Inform  all 
the  other  countries  in  the  world  what 
we  expect  our  military  contributions  to 
certain  countries  to  be,  I  believe  that 
would  be  objecticmable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  that  part 
would  have  to  be  deleted  in  conference. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  the  infor- 
mation required  by  the  amendment 
would  be  in  the  same  classification  that 
any  other  information  desired  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  m. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  oo  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  :?,vailable  to  him? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  do. 

Mr.  FI^LBRIGHT.  I  do  likewise,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  ■  4-28- 
60 — P,  ■  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  and 
considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEr.isLATivE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  section  401  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  an  appropriately  lettered 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

Section  537(f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•  Within  ninety  calendar  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Act  making  appropriations 
lor  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
cognizant  committees  of  the  Hnu.se  and 
Senate  detailed  budgets  on  a  eountry-by- 
covmtry  ba-sls  setting  forth.  wltJi  respect  to 
defense  suppKjrt,  technical  CK.)peranon.  and 
special  assistance,  the  specific  purposes  la 
detail  by  amounts  for  which  the  funds  avail- 
able will  be  obligated  during  the  rej'pectlve 
fl.'ical  year  and  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  [urposes  thus  specified  Pro- 
I  idfd.  That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  funds  affected  by  the  use  of  sections 
451(a)  or  501  of  this  Act.  or  to  reasonable 
variations  la  the  use  of  funds  within  a 
country  for  purposes  other  than  those 
specified  In   the  detailed   budgets  " 

Mr.  OnUENINO.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  attempts  to  reassert  con- 
gressional control  over  expenditures  for 
foreign  aid.  It  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
to  the  foreign-aid  program  the  same 
budgetary  and  accounting  controls 
which  are  now  applicable  to  our  domes- 
tic programs.  It  is  an  attempt  to  end 
illustrative  budgets  under  which  requests 
to  the  Congress  for  funds  are  justified 
only  by  the  submission  of  "maybe" 
budgets — that  is,  budgets  which  are  not 
firm,  which  do  not  bind  the  administra- 
tors of  the  foreign-aid  proi'iam  to  sp>end 
any  of  the  funds  for  any  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  their  illustrative  budgets. 

That  Is  not  the  way  domestic  pro- 
grams are  justified  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  I  do  know,  of  course, 
ttiat  unless  restrictions  are  written  into 
law.  the  adminLstrators  of  domestic  pro- 
grams are  not  legally  required  to  spend 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  exact 
items  for  which  the  funds  were  justi- 
fied In  their  budgets. 

But  I  know  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
It  would  be  a  most  unwise  and  unusual 
administrator  of  a  domestic  program 
who  would  justify  the  funds  requested 
on  one  basis,  before  the  appropriations 
committees  and  before  the  Congress, 
and  then  spend  the  funds  for  a  totally 
unrelated  purpose.  Such  an  adminis- 
trator would  speedily  find  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  do  know  how  to 
write  legal  restrictions  into  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

My  amendment  does  not  go  as  far  as 
the  Comptroller  General  suggests.  Sen- 
ators will  find  his  comments  at  page  628 
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of  the  Senate  committee  hearings.  He 
would  curtail  drastically  the  Presidents 
discretionary  funds.  I  am  not  offering 
such  an  amendment  at  this  time.  So, 
even  if  my  amendment  is  included,  the 
President  will  still  have  discretion  to 
move  funds  from  one  project  to  another, 
under  sections  451  and  501. 

Earlier  in  the  day  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana — to  strike  out  certain  salary 
increases  and  increased  classifications — 
was  defeated:  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  argued  that  it  is  important 
tliat  we  have  an  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  to  make  sure  this  program  i.": 
well  administered.  That  would  have 
cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  provide  for 
a  means  of  control  by  the  one  person  who 
is  a  servant  of  the  Congress;  namely, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  control  would  be  had  with- 
out a  nickel  of  extra  cost,  and  the  con- 
trol would  be  the  kind  we  should  have. 
The  control  would  not  be  had  by  an  offi- 
cial who  was  a  part  of  the  program  and 
was  not  anxious  to  uncover  its  defects. 
Instead,  the  control  would  be  by  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Congress  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment;  and  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  did 
we  not  have  an  agreement  as  to  the  yeas 
and  nays  in  this  case? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  did  not  so  under- 
stand it;  but  that  will  be  all  right,  I 
think  this  amendment  is  an  important 
one.  When  it  was  proposed  last  year,  I 
believe  there  were  37  votes  in  favor  of  its 
adoption. 

But  if  the  majority  leader  desires  to 
hasten  the  procedure 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  did  not 
understand  that  he  had  an  agreement 
with  me  in  regard  to  not  having  the  yeas 
and  nays  taken  on  this  amendment,  then 
I  siiall  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  or- 
dered. However,  I  understood  that  we 
had  an  agreement  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  would  be  ordered  on  two  of  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendments,  but  not  on  the  other 
two.  But  if  there  is  any  question  about 
that,  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  an  amendment  which  I  cannot 
accept  It  is  a  verj'  bad  amendment; 
it  is  an  unworkable  amendment 

Existing  law  already  provides  that  the 
Congress  be  informed,  within  60  days 
after  the  appropriation  of  mutual  se- 
curity funds,  of  changes  in  the  programs 
as  originally  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year,  any  program 
change  of  $1  million  or  more  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
also  must  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  says  that  a 
program  of  this  sort  is  followed  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Government.  But 
there  is  no  freezing  of  a  program,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  changed  90  days  after 
the  appropriation  is  made. 


This  amendment  is  utterly  unwork- 
able, and  it  would  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  wholly  imp>ossible. 
It  would  destroy  any  capacity  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  foreign  countries  involved 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a  ques- 
tion. Is  It  not  true  that  on  the  basis  of 
a  committee  recommendation,  we  pro- 
vided by  law  that  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  be  .set  up,  and  that  at  periodic 
intervals  he  report  to  the  committee,  by 
means  of  detailed  reports,  about  what 
is  going  on  in  each  individual  country  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Precisely. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  1  minute 
lomC 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
amendment  is  even  more  unworkable 
than  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  it 
is  The  amendment  provides  that  within 
90  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
all  appropriations  for  defense  support, 
technical  cooperation,  special  as.sistance. 
and  .so  forth,  must  be  committed  and 
frozen,  and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  Such  a  provision  wouM  make 
the  program  one  of  the  most  unworkable 
that  we  have  ever  had  before  us. 

Our  attitude  in  regard  to  such  coun- 
tries often  change  after  the  fiscal  year 
begins,  and  the  needs  also  change.  So 
this  amendment  would  be  a  most  dis- 
astrous one  to  adopt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  the  legislative  history  of  this  mat- 
ter, let  me  say  that  during  my  service 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  heard  all  the  testimony  on 
virtually  everj'  one  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity programs.  We  were  constantly  at 
pains  to  work  out  techniques  to  de- 
obligate  the  cost,  if  a  change  in  need 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  occurred. 
In  that  event,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reobligate  the  funds  and  to  determine 
what  would  be  necessary.  That  would 
require  a  degree  of  flexibility. 

But  this  amendment  would  require 
withm  90  calendar  days"  "detailed 
budgets  on  a  country -by -country  basis" 
in  regard  to  the  various  items  set  forth 
in  the  amendment.  The  budgets  would 
have  to  be  set  forth  in  detail;  and  the 
detailed  budgets  on  a  country-by -coun- 
try basis"  would  have  to  set  forth  "with 
respect  to  defense  support,  technical 
cooperation,  and  special  assistance,  the 
specific  purposes  in  detail  by  amounts 
for  which  the  funds  available  will  be 
obligated  during  the  respective  fiscal 
year,  and  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  thus  specified" — 
and  so  forth. 

In  that  event,  the  entire  program 
would  be  thrown  into  a  strait  jacket.  In 
that  case,  if  ever  there  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  waste  money,  it  would  then 
exist — if  the  law  provides,  in  effect:  "It 
makes  no  difference  how  much  of  a 
change  has  occurred:  the  money  can  be 
spent  only   for   the  purpose  specified." 


That  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
waste, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     I  yield. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL,  The  Senator 
has  sat  in  the  consideration  of  many 
of  these  programs.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  programs  which  are  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  are  then 
subject  to  agreement  by  the  countries 
involved,  which  submission  does  not  take 
place  for  3  or  4  months  later,  and  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  changes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct, 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated,  and  I  am  ready  for  a 
vote. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr,  President,  I  overlooked  having  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  pertaining  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  which  has  been  voted  on.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  be  printed  m 
the  Record  prior  to  the  vote,  in  order 
that  the  Record  will  be  complete. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
£ind  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

COMPTROLLEB    GENERAL 

OF  THE  United  States, 
\Vash\ngton,  DC,  April  15,  1960. 

Hon     J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fclbright:  TTiis  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  of  April  9.  1960.  con- 
cerning Sen.itor  Ernest  Gruening's  proposed 
amendment  to  section  537(f)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  The  amendment  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  relating  to  economic 
assistance,  the  other  to  military  assistance, 
and  we  are  commenting  therefore  separately 
on  the  two  categories  of  assistance, 

economic  assistance 

We  are  In  general  accord  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  amendment,  as  It  seeks  to 
strengthen  congressional  control  over  mu- 
tual security  funds  and  to  Improve  budget- 
ing and  accounting  practices  for  such  funds 
In  our  letter  of  July  2,  1959.  to  Senator 
Gruening,  we  stated  that,  because  of  the 
special  role  of  the  mutual  security  program 
as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  we 
have  considered  It  necessary  to  recognize, 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  need  for  flexl- 
talllty  In  carrying  out  program  plans  and  al- 
low for  changes  which  affect  the  nature  and 
size  of  planned  activities  Therefore,  we 
have  not,  deemed  it  appropriate  to  recom- 
mend a  legislative  requirement  holding  the 
executive  branch  to  strict  adherence  to  its 
budget  plans. 

However,  based  on  our  audit  work  cover- 
ing the  economic  and  technical  assistance 
activities  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
we  have  questioned  the  use  of  the  illustra- 
tive type  program  presentation  for  plana ble 
activities  and  have  recommended  that 
firmer  and  better  thought-out  programs  be 
presented  to  the  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating committees  of  the  Congress  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  closer  adherence  to  programs 
as  presented  We  have  also  recommended 
for  all  planable  activities  more  complete  and 
meaningful  presentation  of  pwoposed  pro- 
grams and  a  clear  accounting  for  funds  pre- 
viously authorized  and  appropriated.  As  a 
further  means  of  narrowing  the  vise  of  funds 
to  programs  as  presented,  we  have  suggested 
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thht  the  broad  use  and  transfer  authority 
contained  In  sections  461  fa)  and  501  oX  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended, 
may  no  longer  be  needed  In  Tlew  of  the 
broad  uses  of  funds  authorised  for  each  of 
the  major  program  categories  and  the  M^b-  - 
Uahment  of  a  contingency  fund  by  secadti 
451(b)  which  la  available  to  meet  emergency 
requirements  not  susceptible  of  advance 
planning. 

With  respect  to  the  propoeed  legislation 
which  would  require  the  respondble  execu- 
tive agencies  to  follow  closely  the  program 
proposals  presented  to  the  Congress  dO  days 
after  the  appropriation  of  funds,  we  believe 
that  a  basic  question  of  policy  Is  Involved 
which  Is  for  the  Congress  to  decide  We 
have  called  attention  to  a  number  of  pro- 
visions In  the  legislation  now  in  force  which 
permit  considerable  flexibility  In  carrying 
out  annual  mutual  security  programs  and 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  amendment  cur- 
rently proposed  by  Senator  Orutnino  has 
been  suggested  by  us  as  a  revision  of  his 
earlier  proposal  which  had  been  submitted 
for  our  review.  The  revised  provision  was 
considered  by  ua  to  be  a  more  workable 
maaiM  of  acoomplishlng  the  Senator's  objec- 
tive. If  •uck  laglslation  should  be  deemed 
deairable  by  the  Congreu.  Whereaa  the 
Senator's  original  proposal  required  that  the 
executive  branoh  shall  be  bound  by  Its 
detailed  annual  budgets  when  they  are 
preeented  to  the  congrraoionsl  oommitteee 
prior  to  the  authorlaation  and  approprla- 
tion  of  fundi,  the  current  prupoeai  defers  the 
tune  at  which  budget  pUhs  shnll  be  binding 
to  a  point  a«  cloae  as  prnctlcable  to  the 
time  of  actual  implementation 

MtLfTAaT    ASStrfANCl 

The  amendment  to  section  ft37(()  relative 
to  military  assistance,  as  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor  OttmriNO  was  suggested  by  us  In  our 
IttUra  dated  July  9.  1009,  and  April  0,  1000 
This  amendment  is  In  accordance  with  rec- 
ommendatlona  contained  in  our  various  re- 
port* on  the  military  assistance  program, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  de- 
velop and  lubmlt  to  the  Congress  the  ag- 
gregate projected  coata  of  equipping,  main- 
taining, azul  modtmislng  military  forces  in 
the  countries  which  the  United  Btatee  has 
agreed  to  support  under  the  mutual  security 
program. 

We  believe  that  the  annual  appropriation 
requeeu  should  show  the  total  projec'.ed  cost 
or  celling  (or  each  country,  the  portion 
already  funded,  the  portion  requiring  funds 
in  the  budget  year,  and  the  time-phased 
eoaU  for  carrying  out  the  remainder  of  the 
proffram,  taking  into  account  any  revlslotu 
in  total  aetlmated  ooau  which  will  have  to 
be  made  from  time  to  time  Based  on  these 
data.  It  would  be  poeslble  to  relate  the  an- 
nual appropriation  requests  to  the  estlmaud 
ooit  of  the  overall  objectlvee  that  the  United 
StatM  la  striving  to  achieve  in  the  various 
oountrlM  being  aided.  ThU  precentatlon 
would  better  enable  the  Congress,  taking 
into  consideration  the  resource*  already 
available  from  post  approprlntlona.  to  de* 
termlne  the  amount  of  ndditlotial  funds  re- 
quired  to  carry  out  each  annual  phsss  ot 
the  projected  programs.  The  Department 
ha*  recognlMd  the  desirability,  from  a  man- 
agement standpoint,  of  formulating  long- 
range  plana  and  has  taken  measures  to 
project  future  program  costs  for  a  period 
of  3  yaara.  We  believe  that  this  in- 
formation should  aUo  be  made  available  to 
the  Oongrees  on  a  oountry-by-country  basis. 
We  consider  that  such  Information  la  *•- 
sentlal  to  the  Congress  as  a  basis  for  con- 
sidering annual  appropriation  requeets  and 
measuring  program  performance. 

RxsnicnoNs  on  onm  aokhctcs 

You  aak  whether  oth«r  agencies  in  the 
U.8  Ooverament  are  bound  by  similar 
restrictions    on    the    use    of    funds.      We 


are  not  aware  of  a  legislative  provision  ap- 
plicable to  other  agencies  which  restricts 
the  use  of  appropriations  to  the  specific 
purposes  detailed  in  a  budget  preaented 
either  prior  to.  or  within  90  days  after,  the 
appropriations  are  made.  The  purposes  for 
which  appropriations  are  legally  available 
are  generally  governed  by  the  language  used 
in  the  statutes  authorizing  the  appropriat- 
ing the  funds.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  legislation  relating  to  certain  construc- 
tion programs,  such  as  public  worlts  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
military  construction  and  military  housing 
programs,  generally  restricts  the  expenditure 
of  funds  to  projects  speclficary  presented 
to  arid  approved  by  the  Congress 
Sincerely    yours. 

Joseph  C.\mpbeli.. 
\ptroller    General    of     the    V'lited 
ites. 


Tim  pi 
Stat 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
ORTTtTiTNcl  to  the  commlttce  amend- 
meni  On  this  question  the  yeas  smd 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  (jail  the  roll. 

Tlxt  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mt.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
DiwONl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr. 
ByfbI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  ChavmI.  the  Senator  from  Loul- 
alans  iMr  ELLfNDiRl.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr  HartI,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr,  Hiiil,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr,  MuhrayI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  fMr  O'MAHONfYl,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  YovnoI  arc 
absent  on  official  buslnru. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
HtrMpHRivl.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  KiNWtDYl.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  TMr  SpafkmanI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  SyminqtonI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  TMr.  ChavmI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PTTRrvl,  rf  present  and  voting,  the 
Senntor  from  New  MpxIpo  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vot<'"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr,  BYsni  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllendksI 
would  each  vote  "yea," 

I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  votlmz,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  HAsrl,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chuaetts  Mr.  KknnedyI,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MrnsAvl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  SymwotonI, 
and  the  8(»nator  from  Ohio  !  Mr  Yorwol 
would  eacli  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Sennjtor  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Brxdom]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckjr  (Mr  Morton]  arc  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruikaI    is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr,  Cape- 
hart]  is  o.bsent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  S<!nator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruixaI  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapchartJ.  If  present  and 
votlhg.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vot«  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
dlann  would  vote  "nay." 


The  reaxilt  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

(No.   188] 
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Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bible 

Oruenlng 

Miiskle 

BjTd.  W,  Va 

Johnattm.  8  C, 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Roberteon 

Ca^.  S  Dale 

Kerr 

Russell 

Curtis 

Lonf?,  Hawnll 

Sfhoeppel 

Dodd 

LonK.  La 

TitlmadK« 

Eastland 

MagnuAon 

Thurmond 

Ervm 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

Frp.ir 

Moss 

NAYS— 64 

.\iken 

Foiig 

McClellan 

AUott 

Fulbrlght 

MtOee 

Bcall 

Oore 

McNamnra 

Bennett 

Oreen 

Manafleld 

BrunsdHlc 

Hurtke 

Martin 

Bush 

Hayden 

Moiironcy 

Butler 

HennlnRs 

Paatore 

Carlson 

Htckenlooper 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Holland 

Randolph 

Ciiae.  N  J 

Jarkittill 

SaUouitUiU 

Churctv 

Juvlts 

Scott 

Clark 

Johnaon.  Ten 

Bmathors 

Cooper 

KeatlnK 

Bmlth 

Colloii 

Ketauver 

Bteiinls 

Uirkheti 

Kuchel 

WUcy 

DoUK'.iia 

LsuitrhB 

WllMiimn.  D-l 

DworHhak 

I.ukk 

WUllains  N  J 

Eniilc 

McCarthy 

Young   N   Dikk 

NOT  VOTING 

-17 

Aiulrraou 

Hiiri 

Murray 

Urtduca 

Hill 

O'Mationpy 

Hvril.  V.» 

Hrvink* 

llparkmaii 

('iH)«'!iArt 

Humiihroy 

symliiuton 

C)\i\'/r'^ 

Krnni»dy 

Younii,  Ohio 

KMCluIlT 

Morion 

So  Mr.  GRurwiNO's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  wai  rejected. 

Mr  DIRKHEN  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  iecon.sidcr  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
ihr  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illlnoi.s  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ncrccd  to, 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Dining  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Ful- 
usioMT's  amendment.  "4-39 — A," 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Hcnator  from  Arkansas  withhold  for 
ft  moment  while  I  query  the  majority 
leader  on  the  program  for  tomorrow? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent.  I  aAk  unanimous  consent  that  Uie 
Soniiior  from  Arkansas  may  yield  to  mo 
for  tills  pvnpose.  without  the  Senator 
InsiriK  hin  ilHht  to  the  floor  and  wlUiout 
the  limp  bciim  churned  to  either  side, 
wiih  Llic  mulriNtandlng  that  the  colloquy 
\M1I  be  prinlci!  nt  a  proper  place  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSKN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
convenience  of  Senators  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  what  Is  the  program  for 
tomorrow,  and  perhaps  for  the  following 
day? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. If  we  conclude  action  on  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration  this  eve- 
ning, we  shall  proceed  to  the  consldcra- 
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tlon  of  Order  No.  1333.  H  R.  10809,  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Also,  we  have  a  conference  report  on 
the  Commerce  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  at  the  desk.  I  believe. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  desires  to 
make  a  motion,  which  may  consume 
.>^ome  time,  to  concur  In  some  House 
amendments  to  a  bill  of  interest  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  • 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND,  As  the  majority 
leader  knows,  we  have  had  a  conference 
report  available  for  2  or  3  days,  I  have 
been  waiting  all  day  to  try  to  present  it 
to  the  Senate.  All  the  conferees  have 
signed  tlie  report.  I  should  like  tu  have 
the  report  con-sldered.  If  pos-sible.  at  a 
time  when  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr  WiLLiAifsi  can  be  present 
because  he  has  a  particular  Interest  In 
the  matter 

At  what  time  In  the  very  near  future 
docs  the  majority  leader  dofclre  to  have 
the  conference  rejxirt  presented? 

Mr  JOHNSON  ot  Texas  So  far  ax 
the  majority  leader  l.i  concerned,  a*  .•oon 
as  we  complete  action  on  the  pendlMM 
bill  It  will  be  proper  to  coiuildrr  the  re- 
port. If  wr  compl.ne  action  on  the  bill 
thl.i  evening,  I  would  sunucjst  the  report 
be  considered  immediately  after  we  con- 
vene tomori'ow. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Dclav/are  will  not  be  nvall- 
ftble  until  3  o'clock  tomorrow 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa.-!.  Very  well 
I  sh.Tll  be  Rlad  to  have  the  rcp^jit  con- 
sidered when  the  Sc  nator  from  Delaware 
Ls  available.  The  report  is  a  prlvilewed 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  very  cooperative 

We  will  be  considering  the  npproprla- 
iion  bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlnlpt ration  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  Is  available  at  2 
o'clock,  at  3  o'clock,  or  at  4  o'clock, 
whenever  the  Senator  from  Florida  de- 
sires to  have  the  report  brought  before 
the  Senate.  I  shal  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him  for  that  puri'Ose,  and  to  ask  the 
Presiding  Offlcer  tc  recosnlre  the  Sena- 
tor    We  will  consider  the  report,  and 

tll-CUNS   It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND     I  thank  the  majority 

leadiT 

I  Ahould  like  lo  igik  the  Semitor  from 
Maine  If  tomorrow  afternoon  would  be 
iin  narrrnble  time  '.o  her  for  considera- 
tion of  iht*  report 

Mrs    SMITH,     Kntlrely  so, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  like  to  give  notice  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  S«»nate  who  may  have 
some  matter  or  othiT  of  interest  Involved 
In  the  conference  report  that  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  present  thu  report  without  fall 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  first  moment 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  available 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  Texas.  X  have  al- 
ready given  notice  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  we  will  consider  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President. 
will  the  Senator  yioid  to  me? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett] 
wishes  to  make  a  brief  comment  t)n  the 
bank  merger  bill,  when  we  consider  the 
matter.  The  Senator  informed  me  this 
afternoon  he  could  not  be  present  on 
Wednesday  but  could  be  present  on 
Thursday.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankincr  and  Currency,  who 
had  planned  to  have  the  bill  considered 
Wednesday,  hopes  the  leadership  will 
permit  him  to  have  it  considered 
Thur.sday. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  leader- 
ship will  attempt  to  have  the  measure 
considered  when  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia desires, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  So  far  as  the 
clialrman  of  the  committee  knows,  this 
is  not  a  controversial  bill,  but  several 
members  of  the  committee  wish  to  make 
a  legislative  history 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend  the  8<^nator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
F*tTi  nRir.itTl  for  yielding 

Mr  niRKSEN  Mr,  President,  I  have 
one  further  Inquiry  I  do  not  believe  the 
mu.t()riiy  leader  hiu>  asked  consent  for  an 
order  for  the  time  of  convening  tomor- 
row 

Mr  JOHN.sON  of  Texas  I  should 
like  to  be  Ruided  by  what  we  do  tonight, 
before  we  uv\.  the  order 

Mr  DIRK8P:N,  I  presume  we  will 
finish  consideration  of  the  bill  tonlKht. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  presume 
so  also,  but  I  am  not  sure  yet. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3038)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  '  4-29-(I0 — A." 
und  n.sk  that  it  be  .stated 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LioiiLATivr  Clerk,  At  tlie  proper 
phice  in  the  bill  it  i«  proposed  to  insert: 

Hre  3  Hortinn  a  of  ihr  Mu»ui\l  B»ciirlly 
Art  rif  1954  M  amrnrtKl  whlrh  U  a  itate- 
iiHMif  nf  i.iiiii-v  u  furihrr  nnu-ndftd  by  add- 
,i.K  III   Mitt  riifl  (hnr»<)f  the  fdli  JWinu 

"'»>  In  ElvliiB  «'ri»et  to  th»  piiiuiiilM  rx- 
prPK-Ml  in  t!ub«»i»ctwm  (fi  above,  thu  »»r««l- 
tlPMl  •hn\iid  not  normnlly  rraard  them  a* 
nppilPMhir  Id  ft  niiuutiim  wbrrun  two  or 
mnrr  nut  loon  rwHvinir  nJMil»lni»('»  iind»r  U)l» 
Art  or  nurphiiiM  undar  lb*  Agricultural 
TTud*  Dfvrlopmpht  and  AaaUtano*  Act  of 
1R64  M  nmmidfKl.  nr«  ^nKna»d  In  action* 
rtrlrlmr>ntftl  In  t'liltfd  Nation*  iffort*  to 
muliauiii  jM»af«  and  ■tnblUty  and  applica- 
tion of  tht  ahov«-m«ntlon*d  prlnciplea 
would  In  thi>  judiimpnt  of  th»  Proaldent  oon- 
BtitMH  partiality  bv  tht  Unlttd  mntw  rtlat- 
lug  tn  thf>  mprlto  nf  th»  r»un»  ivdvanowl  by 
KMV  one  of  the  antiHronlat*  " 

Mr.  FUUiRIOHT.  Mr,  President,  the 
jjending  amendment  is  intended  to  try 
to  bring  the  statement  of  policy  which 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  on  last  Thursday 
more  into  accord  with  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  real  Interests  of  the  country,  that 
is.  an  Impartial  attitude  toward  the  con- 
flict which  has  troubled  the  Middle  East 
for  a  very  long  time, 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misin- 
formation about  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  arises  partly  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  our  press  in  report- 
ing what  goes  on  there.  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  a  long  speech  on  my  own  ac- 
count, but  this  subject  has  been  consid- 
ered very  seriously  by  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
has  sent  me  a  letter,  copies  have  been 
put  on  each  Member's  desk.  I  shall  not 
read  all  of  that  letter,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  it  to  which  I  wish  to  invite 
attention,  to  impress  upon  Senators  that 
intervention  in  our  troubled  interna- 
tional relations  is  a  serious  matter. 

Taken  alone,  without  any  reference  to 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  which  exist  in 
the  world,  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illmois  and 
adopted  la?t  Thursday  would  seem  to  be 
inoffensive.  But  taken  in  connection 
with  the  facts  which  exist  In  the  world, 
it  13  a  very  explosive  amendment.  My 
amendment  Is  an  effort  to  try  to  bring 
our  policy  back  into  accord  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  interests  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  read  one  or  two  paragraphs 
of  the  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr  Dillon  On  pnte  2  of  the 
letter,  he  say.i; 

Incidentally,  tbert  appears  to  be  ooneldar- 
lible  lniM:curMVe  Informkilun  turroundlng  the 
Mura  Cnniil  Irftnelt  queetlon  For  eXHmplo. 
It  It  eiUd  thnt  Amerlcnn  •.tlpi  hrt  b«lng 
barred"  from  the  rnn&l  for  hnvinR  cnllcd 
Rl  Urivell  porta.  A*  %  mntter  of  fact,  not  a 
■tngla  Amerlonn  ship  hM  thua  fivr  been 
denied  piuange  through  the  canal 

The  contrary  has  been  asserted  In 
many  quai'ters.  This  Is  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  speaking: 

Out  of  a  total  U  8  marlUme  fleet  of  408, 
only  23  ahipa  have  been  placed  on  the  eo- 
oalled  Arab  blackllat  becauae  of  prior  calls 
at  Iiraell  porta.  Theae  33  are  denied  entry 
at  Arab  porta  but  there  liaa  been  no  InatAnce 
of  denial  of  their  tranult  of  the  canal 

In  thla  connection  you  may  have  read  In 
the  preaa  that  American  labor  uniona  In  New 
York  have  art  up  picketing  ngaltkat  the 
United  Arab  Republic  ahip  Cleopatra.  The 
purpoaa  of  the  picketing  ta  to  Impel  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  abtvndon  Ita  re- 
atrlottona  agalnat  laraal  ahlpplng 

Not  aKalnst  American  shtpplnu.  but 
Israeli  shipping. 

Continuing  with  the  statement  of  Act- 
ing Berrrtary  Dillon: 

Unfortunately,  U)ia  objeotlvr  la  (iot  bilug 
aarviHl  AMertlug  their  determinnUott  to  r*- 
aUt  auoh  preaaurva.  Ih*  Arub  cuutiirir*  are 
OMlabllahlng  countorplrkrling  ugnltkal  Amrr- 
luiin  ahlpplnc  Thla  reaction  nunlnat  coer- 
cion, whlrh  la  not  unnnturnl  In  young 
emerging  atiUea.  mmn*  In  erTect  that  nl  lru>t 
30  Amerlrnn  ohlpa  with  1  000  aennirn  nlx-iud 
will  be  affected  within  the  nrxi  monili  II 
nlao  menna  thiit  for  every  Arab  ablp  Amrii- 
rana  may  boycott  aome  SO  American  ahipa 
mny  he  lu^Jrrtcd  to  Arnb  boyrott 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  telegram  received 
today  from  the  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Flngi  of  Necessity, 
Mr  mirg  D,  Naess  This  committee 
represents  a  long  list  of  steamship  com- 
panies. Including  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.. 
American  Oil  Co  .  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Marine  Transport  Lines, 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  Tidewater  Oil  Co,, 
and  other  companioa  Apparently,  it  is 
a  very  large  auociatlon  of  flagshtpi. 
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I  Mk  unftnimoufl  oonMiit  to  havt  the 
t«lftrftm  prlnt«d  In  th«  Riooio  ftt  thla 
point  M  a  part  of  my  rtmarki,  to  Indl- 
o«t«  how  Mrloui  thf  rtptrouMlon*  of  th« 
boycott  in  Ntw  York,  which  wm  inspired 
by  ti  looftl  union,  are  Mtlnit  our  ihlp- 
plnn;  In  addition  to  being  highly  In- 
nammatory  to  our  political  Intfrnatlonal 
I'flatlons 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t«lf*gram 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
AM  foUowe; 

NiW   YollK    April   10    19911 

K<)i>   .'   W   ruinmoMT. 

C'litirfnan.  Hunale  rrxrif/n  liflctumn  Cnn- 
mitleii,  WanfH-ngtDn  U  C 
I  respocirully  auk  lh«l  »  public  U»wlu«  i« 
ti.iw  itpproprmie  by  y.)ur  fommlil«#  ui  d«ttr- 
niiiip  lh«  n»«'d  tn  \i>%\»\»unt\  to  ptrmll  r«t- 
nrnl  oouru  111  upprnpriftiQ  otMCi  ui  givt  pro- 
ttciion  to  th»  fortlgn  oommtroo  of  fortlgn- 
flRg  vRMtli  •titarlng  tJ  B  poru  Tha 
purport  of  iuch  iBfiilatlon  wuuia  b*  U' 
Maura  that  tho  triniiy  obU|uti<m«  of  the 
Unltad  nutaa  bfl  implomenl«<l  und  ihul  for- 
alfn-flK|  ihlpa  of  all  friendly  furalgn  natlutt* 
m*y  fraaly  aninr  and  irvdn  In  our  ix>rla  with- 
out intarfaranca  and  hariuamant  tn  thalr 
Iniarnal  acononiy  and  m>vn«g«mant  in  viola- 
tion of  princlplaa  of  mtarnatlonal  law  raoou- 
nlaad  by  tha  Unltad  Htataa  and  marttima 
natlona  of  tha  world  I  lUbmlt  ihla  raquaai 
M  chairman  of  the  Amrrlcan  CommltUa  for 
riaga  of  Maeaaalty  balng  a  commlttaa  of  Bana- 
lllaliU  ownara  of  a  lubatantui  numbar  <>( 
foralgn-fUf  tanktra  and  othar  bulk  oarrlara 
Continual  plokatlng  by  Haafarara  Xntarna- 
tlonal  Union  aupportad  by  IniernatlDtial 
Lonphoraman'a  Union  of  Igyptlan-nng  va«- 
a«l  Clpopatra  in  prot«at  agalnat  poUriaa  of 
tlnltad  Arab  Rapubtlo  daaptla  aUiamant  to 
tha  prtaa  Thuraday  April  91  by  Dapartmani 
o<  tuta  thftt  lUrh  conduct  waa  ambarraMlni 
to  th«  conduct  of  our  Oovarnmani'a  foreign 
reUtlona  and  may  have  unfortunate  eonae- 
quanoM,"  togethar  with  deolalon  of  dlitrlrt 
eourt  dtnylng  injunctive  rellaf  agivlnat  auch 
plckatlim  to  fortlgn  ownara  of  the  veaael 
ahowa  that  foreign  oonunerea  of  foreign-flag 
VMMla  In  U.S.  poru  may  now  be 
conducted  only  at  the  aufTerance  of  Amerl- 
CAn  SMunen'B  and  Longahoremen'a  Union 
auch  conduct  may  reault  in  nulUfloatlon  of 
provlalona  of  treatlea  of  friendship,  com- 
marce,  and  navigation  with  over  14  friendly 
forel^  nAtlona  providing  for  flag  recognition 
and  containing  provUlona  permitting  the 
natlonala  ot  each  high  contracting  party 
freely  to  come  with  their  vesaels  to  the  porta 
of  the  other  party  and  to  engage  in  trade  and 
commerce  without  Interference  An  obli- 
gation resta  upon  the  United  States  to  take 
atepa  to  aaaure  that  these  provtaiona  will  not 
b«  niillifled  by  acts  of  private  persons  and 
that  foreign- flag  vessels  of  treaty  countries 
may  enter  US.  ports  with  confi- 
dence that  these  treaty  rights  will  be  re- 
spected. In  addition  there  Is  need  for  simi- 
lar protection  by  law  of  the  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels of  nontreaty  oountrles  that  come  to 
US    ports 

Erli.ng  D    Nafs« 

Nrw  York.  April  29.  1900 
Hon.  J  W  Fm-BRiGHT. 

Chairman.    Senate    Foreign    Relationfi    Com- 
mittee. Washinffton.  DC 
The  membership  of  the  American  Commr- 
tee  for  Flags  of  Necessity  referred  to  in  my 
wire   today   requesting    public   hearing   is   as 
follows:   Alcoa  Stenmship  Co..  American  Oil 
Co..   American   Trading  &  Production   Corp 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Co  ,  Bernuth.  Lembcke 
Co..  Inc.,  Chaa   Kurz  &  Co  .  Inc  ,  C'.tles  Serv- 
ice Co  ,  Ootaas-Larsen,   Inc  .  Oulf  Oil  Corp  . 
Marine  Transport  Lines,  Naesa  Shipping  C" 
Inc  .  National  Bulk  Oarrlers.  Inc  ,  Richfield 
Oil    Corp..    Sinclair    Refining    Corp  .    Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  Inc..  Standard  Oil  Co    (NJ  1 


■tangard  0\\  Co   i>f  CallfornU,  TnKnoo    Inc 
Ttdawatar  Oil  Co  ,  Cnltad  FrMlt  Co 

llit,iNO  D    Nam* 

Mr  PULBRIOHT,  I  contlnur  to  r*»d 
from  th«  letter  from  Acting  Spcrclary  of 
Btatg  Dll.on; 

Aa  can  lie  aeen,  uuialda  nttdmptit  no  mat- 
tar  Iww  wall  Inianttonatl,  to  rompal  one  or 
mora  of  tla  Middle  Raaiern  I'liuinrla*  to  fol- 
low I  cartnln  bahavlor  huve  widn  roiiercun- 
■lona,  I  Milglit  luld  that  while  rairnimpriin 
ai(nlt)it  auih  praaaure  In  ArAb-Iarnal  rnniiai« 
httva  cJlraoi  ri>i>#rouii»lon«  on  ,iur  inUTa^ti  ui 
10  Alab  n  unirin*  from  Mukh'co  to  the  I'nr- 
•Ian  Oulf  il^p  •vmpnthy  lur  iiir--r  \o  iintion* 
!•  livpvll.\ir,y  wula»prri\cl  ihruuuticnit  Afrlfu 
and  Aaln  ThU  U  n  rrltirnl  Junctiirp  In  llii' 
hl«»(»y  of  thoas  two  rontlnpnt*  Ju«t  whm 
tha  y«)ung  Afro-Aolftii  natiunn  luid  pnrtK  uliir- 
ly  thn  Aitti)  n«tii>ti»  apprar  f t  the  flri>t  tlnin 
to  l)»  boromlng  «\*r\ro  of  the  tuct  (h.it.  tim 
Comfnunliita  hivve  bpcii  fuUolv  po^lnij  no 
pfttriollc  nailonallala  U  111  bt'lVMivpn  u» 
throvigli  iin  nppaarftncii  of  pl.ninK  «tnnii« 
on  (liir  ad.  to  Incur  the  dirp  rrspuMnnit 
or  Iwjatlluy  not  only  of  the  U)  Arub  iu»- 
llon«  but  of  their  natviml  fili<ndn  the  ■KitP. 
of  Africa  und  A«l»  Infmt  wa  di  not  bolirvr 
It  lain  Uiael'a  long-rango  lnt«ir<'«i  Muu  nwfU 
enmity  b*  arouaed  and  cluxialng  of  iuirii 
precJplttUid  throuihout  the  Afro-Aainn  ip- 
gloii, 

The  PREfllDINO  OFKICER  TIh- 
time  of  the  Senator  h»a  pxplrcd 

Mr,  njLBRIOHT  Mr  Prctaldnnl  I 
aak    for    5   additional   minutra   on    ihr 

bill 

Ml'  JOHNSON  of  Tpxum  I  yirUl  Ihi- 
flrnator  )  additioniil  mmuira 

Mr  rULDRlOHT  I  shiill  not  rmd 
nil  of  Ihla  letter,  brcauao  I  know  it  U 
ni()*lnit  Iftlp  I  muy  add  tlmt  thiN  let- 
Icr  wna  prepnrrd  itfii-r  aU  our  Ambiix- 
BftdOrs  m  Ihla  area  of  thr  world  had  bcrti 
queltloni'd  about  the  effect  of  the  rvmrnd- 
ment  ref'«rred  to.  It  l»  not  a  matter  that 
waa  taken  up  ca«ually  and  aent  to  ua 
so  to  apeak,  off  the  top  of  the  head 
ThU  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Department  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State 

Mr  President,  I  aak  unanlmoua  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  from  which 
I  have  been  reading  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  n^y 
renuirks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

1  Dm"artment  or  State. 

Washington,  DC  .  May  2.  1960 
The  Hone  Table  J   W   Fvlbricht, 
Chairman  .  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
US    Senate 

D«AR  Ma  Chairman  In  response  to  your 
request  f  >r  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  wlt.T  respect  to  the  impUcailans  of  the 
Douglas  iixnendment  to  the  mutuu:  security 
bill.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  .set  r')rth  the 
foUawing  pertinent  observatioas. 

A3  we  understand  the  intent  of  it.s  18 
sponsors,  the  Douglas  amendment  !s  designed 
to  suppoi-t  efforts  toward  ellmln.iting  trade 
rest»lctlo:w  In  the  Middle  Erist.  particularly 
with  respect  to  thoee  practiced  against  the 
State  of  Israel  I  am  yure  you  are  a-Awre 
thati  ttils  purixjee  U  fully  consLstent  with 
long-standing  objectives  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment It  Is  our  conviction,  however,  that 
the  inclusion  of  this  amendment  in  current 
mutual  security  legislation  will  in  fact  be 
couatcrpjoductlve  and  will  not  achieve  Its 
Intended  ptirpoae  In  addition,  such  Inclu- 
sion will  In  our  view  have  harmful  reper- 
cus*ona  on  V  S  Intereeta  In  t*  wid^  area 
of  tbf>  Middle  Eaat. 


A«  von  know  a  reaohnlon  ultnllur  to  thf 
Uoutfliui  amaudinont  wn«  pitMed  in  tlin  li'ni«i< 
of  l<iipra«ontitMvr«  ut  nu  »i«rlliir  dalr  l''uily 
■yiopiii.hfllu  with  tho  objBcilvp  iniomlpil  ilu' 
Drpivriinpni  niiulo  the  icKV  iivrtlluljla  lo  our 
fniimiu'ipti  111. (I  '  <)ii«>iliiirii  III  c.iuntrl'iii  *'lil' li 
wniiiil  'ii'  i,Tp<!r(i  b>  1 1  If  nitniiulinfn t  III 
n  uii'iiiiiii"!!'  (  K|irriiiir III  iir  Mpininn  our  fiplil 
pimiN  from  ^'  1  "  '  I'  I'l  ri'|)  rN'd  ihul  tlw 
,i(|iipi;iin  <>'.  no  niixii'liin'iit  (if  Ihla  tvp«< 
wiiuiii  ii'Mily  not  he  in  ilio  inierrai  of  ilu 
Uiuifd  fi'..!!"!   nor  for  iliiii  iiuiiiiT    if  I'lrnpl 

Oir  pM«in  iiinMUt  Pin|ihivJilBP(l  their  luii* 
i-iiiiTiP  vMiii  Mu'  oijjnctlvp  ■dUiJlit  Ity  llila 
,ilMM,ilitir"!i'  riipy  ul»,i  ■itr«''«'',''il  howrvnr, 
tlia'  triiUillPBO  ,>r  MiP  rfTnct  WllU'h  'he 
ilir.iMi'lm.  I.!  %nlUll!     IliUP    oil    Uin    ilClUiU    lnvsl 

iif  iiur  iimUmihp  t.i  thi>  Mlddla  Kikntnii 
Mtnin*  tho  nniMicliniMrL  would  \)p  wkIpIv  in- 
tprpralPd  rui  (ai  dutnonuli  at  liitf  faMnititii 
for  Ihr  .MiiitP  of  Uruel-  i<i  thr  patent  tluii  ii 
vk.iMid  iriidrr  ni'im  (Utflruli  o\ir  pfToit*  t" 
liriiiu  ubnui  a  rpl  ixuMoii  nt  tmnl'iii*  brtwcpii 
Israel  i\nri  the  Anil)  ,Mtiitp»  und  (bi  an  nt- 
tPinpt  til  'Up  utrliigx  U)  our  econntnlr  ulrt 
iviid  hy  Implicrttlon,  to  ihrenten  iha  uie  of 
aul  11  nil  in»trviinPiit  u!  p'lliticiil  r<.prcion 
o  ir  \hmin  pdintwl  out  itiid  the  DepivrtiuPiii 
(i!  ,siii'«  fiiiiv  ri. Ileum,  ili.vi  liu'iirpornili'ii  of 
Mill  .iiupiidmriii  wo\jid  without  dout)t  huso 
llip  rffpct  of  niiikinic  tlip  tiuk  of  ollniiiiiil- 
lug  thp  Arut)  hoyi'iti  of  Urui'l  nioip  difBc-uli 
mid  wiiuld  pli»y  Into  thp  hniulu  of  thp  Mosiri 
hi  H-  which  leeki  in  nxiu'erhntr  Middle  Enal 
i«ii*uin«  to  furthnr  it«  iwiieirittion  of  tha 
iirru 

Our  Ooveriiiiiaiii  lina  rppe«iPdl>  innda  clear, 
puhlU'ly  and  ihrouiih  dlploinntlo  chiuiiieU 
lt«  inptxirt  r')r  frppdmn  of  trunnli  thmuKh 
thr  ."^ueti  CiMKil  u«  wpll  iv*  our  oppoalilnh  t<> 
tliP  Ari\l>  h<iV('<<ii  tiKitliixl  lariipl  Thp»p  iii, 
dpolntiile  rpeirh'tUtiK  nn  you  nio  nwuri'  ni'' 
ikii  Miitfniwih  >if  thp  I'ltlfHit  iim  prohlpin 
which  otililluuoM  111  caune  Irlmlolla  lintwpcli 
Iiirupl  iind  Hill  Ariii)  HUtto*  niul  Ui  pprpptunlp 
U!,riirtuii,tto  i-iicuiiif  Iniiro*  «uch  lui  thoup 
wliorohy  npi\rU  1  inllllnn  Amb  refunno*  nn- 
not  uhlp  In  rpturn  to  thoir  hom«««  It  i» 
(lur  (lovrriinienl «  firm  roiivlction  ihul  nti 
Arah-Inrai'i  •pttlPniPiit  will  rmn  tUy  (<itnp  nm 
by  foorclon  but  by  h  uplrlt  of  ni-couim'>diitl'iM 
on  ixitti  sldea  A«  pnigreea  la  mud*  in  ihni 
direction,  nuch  pri>blema  lui  Ijoyrntta  r«- 
alrlctluna.  tind  homelpua  iifuj{era  will  dla- 
uppear 

IncUlenlallv  there  i\ppeai-»  to  be  c<in»lder- 
atjle  inaccurate  lufornintlon  surmundlng  the 
Suez  Canal  transit  question  Tor  example 
It  la  said  that  American  shlpa  are  being 
barred"  fmm  the  canal  for  having  called 
at  Israeli  ports  Aa  a  matter  of  fi\ct  not  « 
single  American  ship  haa  thus  far  been  de- 
nied passage  through  the  canal  Out  of  a 
total  US  maritime  fle<>t  of  498.  only  ^3  ships 
have  been  placed  on  the  so-called  Arab  black- 
list because  of  prior  call.'  at  Israeli  j^orte 
These  23  are  denied  entry  at  Arab  ports  but 
there  has  been  no  instance  of  denial  of  their 
transit  ot  the  canal. 

In  this  connection  you  may  have  read  in 
the  press  that  American  labor  unions  In  New 
Y-rk  have  set  up  picketing  against  the 
United  Arab  Republic  ship  Cleopatra.  The 
purpose  of  the  picketing  Is  to  impel  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  abandon  its  restric- 
tions against  Israeli  shipping  Unfortu- 
nately, this  objective  is  not  t>elng  served. 
Asserting  their  detormlnatiun  to  resist  such 
pressures,  the  Arab  countries  are  establish- 
ing counterplcketlng  ag.iin.si  .\m<:r!ran  ship- 
ping. This  reaction  against  coercion,  which 
is  not  unnatural  in  young  emerging  states. 
means  In  effect  that  at  leaat  20  American 
ships  with  l.OOO  seamen  abroad  will  be 
iJTected  within  the  next  month  It  alao 
mean.s  that  for  every  Arab  ship  Americana 
may  boycott  some  30  American  ships  may  be 
subjected  to  Arab  boycott 

As  can  be  seen  outside  attempta,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  Intentloned,  to  compel  one  or 
more  of  the  Middle  Battern  countrlea  to  fol- 
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low  a  pertain  l>ehavlii'  hf»\p  » idp  rrpcrrua- 
ilnna  I  iiilKht  add  that  whilr  rr.riiMiionU 
ngiiin*!  Norii  prp>>vtrp  iii  Ariib-I>i  ix'l  inntipra 
have  dirp«i  rrppn  uaaii  im  on  our  iiitript<t«  in 
10  Arab  ootiniiina  frum  Mnmci  »•'  n.>  I'ir- 
•Ian  Oulf.  liip  tiyiiipiiiiiy  fur  tin  «•  n  i  mi  . m 
Ii  Inarltably   widpnprmd   ttiri  ui-ii   i.^    a;i     i 

and  A«»«  Thi»  i«  «  »•  t'"  "'  )'"  ' '""  ■'■  '■  '' 
hlatory  nf  th  ■"*<  i  w  -  i  "iiMi.rM,'  .i  ,  i  wlicn 
the  ytlUllg  Afro.A»ll»n  MiIIhHI  mil  Jiaitii  i 
larly  tbp  Arnb  iinllni  •  uppp"'  '  "  "•  ■'  ' 
llm«  Ui  ba  t>e«dtniim  »«  I'p  "i  thr  f!-  \  ",  •'■ 
the  Conunuiiinu  Iikm   |""i    (  inrly  p(i«in|  aa 

eirtotte  natioiiuiiot*  it  i:i  bahoovat  ua, 
rough  an  npppitmiup  <  f  plartng  itrtnga  on 
our  aid,  to  incur  tii»  d»ep  reaanlmtuil  or 
hoatlllty  not  only  of  the  10  Arab  naUona  bui 
of  ttiair  nnturni  frtaiida.  tha  ttalaa  nf  Africn 
and  Ana  In  rn(t,  we  do  nut  beliava  It  la  lu 
laraal'k  lunu-riti.ua  intaraal  Uial  auob  fnmltN 
bo  afouAPd  lo.d  >  ii>  oalng  of  aides  prtolpltateii 
throughout  Uip  Afrn.A»i«ri  region. 

In  our  view  avoUUnca  of  coerelvt  tactic* 
Agalnat  Urnel »  nelKhbora  la  in  laraal'a  In* 
toreat  In  J\ii«t  over  a  dpcndf  larnel  haa 
quadrupled  Ita  expi  rU  It*  unfavorable 
trad*  inilaiire  hi*  n'cii.iilv  l>«"'n  reduced 
larael'a  nrn»»  nnii-n  ai  |  i  i,  m  j^r  cnpita  la 
MOW  mnre  than  tsvir  iiii;t  of  any  of  Ita 
Bttgbb'  m  iM.d  tvri.  pMirila  Uiat  of  Nathtr* 
landa  ut.d  Itaiv  vsh..t  f  k  gn  fundi  from 
varlnu*  nnirip"  nt  nn  n'.pnitfp  rati  of  nearly 
•  I  million  per  day  hnve  been  partly  raeiKin- 
•Ible,  prltnarv  reM-'-nMblUiy  fi»  Uila  prugreaa 
Ilea  with  the  Im.'!!  i  nopu  thamaolvaa,  thalr 
iru'rt  uity  u,ii.i»iiiiMi»n»aa,  and  davotlon  In 
puM"""  I' ornihellctUy  I  ahi  UUI  note  that 
uui  U'  V'lhiiHi.'  !>ii*  lieen  cuiiaiatent  In  Ita 
mpiKiri  •  li.  SSk  have  ralPiiilpd  to  larael 
With  Ita  |'.'|aiiiiiinii  <<:  under  a  million  n  al/ 
able  total  nf  vttrloMi  typva  nf  aaalatancp 
tneiudinit  I'litih'  i.iw  4110  nuch  aMlalAnca, 
•a  you  km  w  i«  1  hmm  uinrf  Couditiona  bava 
thu«  lit  Oil  II  aurtii  i»')tiy  favorablt  to  allow 
IbThpI  I"  iiiiikr  KrcAt  .tridna.  In  our  view  It 
wiiuUl  I"  '>  i^">v<  iniiUiko  Ui  have  that  prog- 
reaa  (l>*u<iii«'il  by  nrtiona  which  ran  only 
Bttr  up  area  t*nalona  to  larael'a  detriment, 

Aa  ynu  know.  It  la  the  view  r^f  nur  Onvem- 
tnetit  that  the  tenai  na  of  the  Mlddlt  BMt 
can  m  ire  ^fTpoiisrly  be  tfeiit«'d  liv  mnowtad 
int'ThP' I111..1I  a.  iiiih  tiiui  h\  u'l  literal  a«- 
11  I,  I,  'MP  part  III  11''  Uii  TO  ^;ll■,.■''  That 
Wrui  Ui'  1  •  *rn(  r  uI  I'rr  .irl.  ir  K,'.r.  '1  Air-.irl- 
dr*M    twfore    the    United    Nu ■.  General 

Aaaambly  during  tho  fatcfii:  M  ti  1  c  E:ut 
crlala  In  the  summer  if  1'.|^H  ^': 'h  progreea 
aa  haa  been  recorded  r'.'.^  -r  that  time  haa 
been  In  large  measurr  due  U)  auch  interna- 
tional agencies  as  thf  United  Natlona  Emer- 
gency F'.ircc  and  the  United  Natlona  Truce 
Supjervlsory  Organization.  With  apeciflc 
reference  to  tiie  resti  ictiona  on  Israeli  ship- 
ping in  the  Suez  Cai.al,  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  ha-  actively  sought  a  solu- 
tion. Although  his  efforts  have  not  suc- 
ceeded and  hnve  in  fart  met  with  a  number 
of  setbacks,  the  Secretary  General  as  re- 
cenUy  as  April  8  reported  his  continued  in- 
terest in  the  problem  and  his  unextinguished 
hope  that  a  soluuon  may  yet  be  found.  Our 
Government  is  giving  these  endeavors  its 
fullest  support. 

Although  this  letter  Is  somewhat  lengthy, 
I  hope  it  will  prove  helpful  to  you  In  facili- 
tating understanding  of  these  Important 
questions  In  particular  I  hope  it  will  make 
clear  the  reasons  why  those  of  us  who  deal 
with  these  problems  on  a  day-to-dsy  basis 
feel  atrongly  that  no  actions  should  be  taken 
which  will  exacerbav  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East  whicb  are  clearly  harnxfu!  to  the  long- 
range  Interests  of  the  United  States,  Israel. 
and  the  enure  free  v  orld. 
Sincerely  yours. 


The  Acting  Secretary 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.     To  show  how  this 
amendment    would    affect    other    fields 


once  it  iMit  ninrU'd,  I  hold  In  my  hand 
a  oopy  (  r  n  litter  from  the  Hrcrrtaiy  tif 
Ihg  Trriiwuty,  Mr  llobrrt  U  Andrraoii. 
I  reallrr  that  mnny  pooplo-  mtiai  un- 
fiuilv  liiivc  Ik  |iir!U(lire  atiiilnat  tlic 
Mute  I  ii'piii  tniiiit  but  Mirrly  ihry  hnvo 
;i  peel  fill  thf  HiHii-tury  of  Ihn  'Irpita- 
uiy  I  do  not  menu  by  that  Ui  imply 
thiit  thru*  i«  any  riMi^oii  for  Hiiy  ilifTri- 
( III  liriiiiu,  1  have  Krffti  rnaprct  for 
tioih  n(  thrm  Ilu!  thift  la  uhiit  the 
Ffciftury  of  thf  lii'ftnuiy  hM  to  aay 
Willi  iri'iud  lo  n  fvUnllnr  anirndmrnl 
vl!,('h  V,,c  lliiu^r  (itiimitlrr  hlta  ircoin- 
I'll  ndod  with  !'fc  r:i''(-  III  II.''  Iir.rrna- 
tinr,»l  Dcvrldi'innit  Admltuati  m  Um 
Hf lutlorrt  may  Ihmk  thla  l«  not  pfituuMit. 
hut  II  In  !;(*<  uu»r  Ih.s  l^  liti  rfToit  In  In- 
W'ct  intotliiil  flrjil  thr  ."Miinr  pollcV  which 
ha^  hiMii  mir<t«'(l  liild  U.i,>.  Icrl^lulloi) 
1  run  arc  nnw  thul  if  thi'.  hlntfinrnt  of 
piuicy  u  to  br  p'M tnitlfd  to  Mniul  w»Ui- 
OUt  quftlifli  III .'  ii  tl.r  .Sriiulr  will  be  IdUl. 
within  II  lew  (luvs  V  hen  the  fjur.^tmn  ol 
the  IiiiM  Ml' I'liiil  Drvf'lopmrni  Ah^oriu- 
llon  com*.'.''  bclo'c    I'       You  iulopl«Hl  thiM 

declaration  wmIi  Mk^ani  to  mutunl  nul 
Certainly,  U>  be  ci  n.'-iMrnt.  you  will  huvr 
to  adopt  It  with  in  mil  to  tlir  Intcrnu- 
tlonal  l>rs  i-lopmiiil  A,'.M><Miition  ' 

I  wi.sh  lo  mid  n  few  hucn  from  ihiN 
letter.  I  do  not  wii.h  U)  detain  the 
Senate  too  lonu. 

ffrcirtftiv  AlidiM '.nn  hhsu  Ifi  hi'  letter 
to    the   rhmtnmii    of    the   ('(inimlltrr   on 

Hn  Ilk  HIM  and  Cui  1 1  iicv  of  Ihr  olhii  Ixulv 
(if  VI  huh  n  (npv  w  na  rent  t<i  me 

■Itir  (iiiirt  iiitiml  111  fiomlliili  wi'U'.il  pro 
Intilf  IDA  i  III*  I"  .1  I'noMrv  whli  h  i»  liti 
l>Mliti|  fri'P  navlgttVli.'ti  Vhrough  liilrrnnthiiiPl 

w    I  r  I  w  I  \  « 

I  iu   uMr  that  in  n)!  pmhnhilMr  "tir  rlmirp 

It    t)«'<i'ri       ,ii     IliA    Immrd    m,    llr    AltUlrn    ot 

Agratniehi  ••»  '■•i\    i""*  rxn-i    i<r  m    lUA  at 
all. 

I  am  rnidlnB  only  a  portion  of  tho 
letter  I  nsk  unnnimou.s  rorwrnt  to  In- 
sert the  entire  let  lor  m  part  of  tho 
Record. 

Tliore  being  no  objection  tho  lottet 
wa«  ordered  Uj  ho  printed  In  tlio  Recokp 
as  follows 

The  SrcRf-TART  or  the  Tar.ASfRT, 

Washington,  DC,   April   29,   1960. 
Hon    Bkent  Spence, 
Chairman.     Hoii.ie     Banking    and    Currency 

Commxttee,    House     of    Represeittattvcs, 

Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mm.  Ckaieman;  I  wou.d  appreciate 
It  If  you  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  commlttpe  mr  vlcw^  a?  to 
the  effect  on  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  authorizing 
legislation  now  before  the  committee  which 
would  bar  IDA  financing  to  certain  coun- 
tries. The  amendment  in  question  would 
prohibit  IDA  loans  to  a  country  which  is 
impeding  free  navigation  through  Intern.-x- 
tional  waterways. 

My  considered  opinion  Is  that  a  qualifi- 
cation to  the  U.S.  Instrument  of  accept- 
ance embodying  this  principle  would  liot 
be  iicceptabie  to  many  prospective  members 
and  would  necessitate  a  renegotiation  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  IDA.  It  is  my 
further  opinion.  In  view  of  the  difflcultles 
of  negotiating  the  preeent  document  and  In 
the  light  of  some  of  the  ImpUcationa  of  the 
suggested  revision,  that  the  attempted  re- 
negotiation would  not  be  aucceaaful.  I  be- 
lieve  that    in   ail    prot>abllity  our   choioe   is 


)>«twep|i  an  II^A  baiteil  ni)  the  AiUiPt  ot 
AKriHimeni  ita  they  now  ralat.  or  uo  lUA  nt 

oil 

i  ani  aura  that  the  IllUD  IDA  iiuuiitt(<<- 
nn'iii  wiKiUl  rnKHid  niiy  niuialute  to  the  IlM 

,iki'  U,p  I'Ur  iii,iirr  illt-('iia«i|oli  tt*  leiulliig  to 
I  'iiipi Mii,i>,i!  iiiii  ii,i..ii  priiiiip:*  Willi  )i  h>,* 
hi'PI,  nliaorvDU  III  lIlP  UlPlloli  \\  I  >(U  liiallMi- 
thuia  tlukt  the  in.' .,tiUiill  ut  ilinliulPa  o(  a 
p'ilPhiii  ihiiiii,  iri  i,iiiiii|i  inrmbpt*  ahiiuld 
Uf  Iptt  tn  ihe  I'lr.iid  Nittlmta  llaef  or  I" 
ulh^r  Ixnliea  or  rhniiiipia  The  »H»<Miseiieo» 
ii(  the  Hunk  ntiil  IDA  a«  tniPi  tinlUinnl  0* 
iiiiiii  iiil  iiriiiii>i/.iui><n*  vkuuUI  bp  un|iiiirp(l  If 
',ipy  Wi'rr  in  'iprruiii  n»  pnllUcnl  in- li  iitnrn  la 
nr  try  In  u»p  i)i«ii  Iriidiin  p"wprn  lu  w 
inrlhi'd  iif  (  MinprlMi,H  riit>'rfPinrlil  I'f  llitrr- 
nntlohnl  uhlBnl  li'ii*  which  nrr  iiii'uKlP  their 
proMiue 

CiriiillilV  It  nliV  i.t  11. n  iiiriiitiri  (t,  xi-rtl- 
niPiiU  VkuMiil  nlaii  irtfurd  thr  priipoapd 
lUiiPiitlihPiii  III  u  aiiniiui  wuv  'MiPtr  Ko^  • 
prnniriila  tnluhl  wrll  br  ptrpn'Pil  ■:  M"  rri.r 
ttii'innpppn  nnd  refuar  tl»pir  auppurt  fur 
IDA  Piry  hu-e  all  Joined  the  Interna- 
ti  Mini  Ilnnk  with  the  a»«\irante  that  the 
t';;ltr<|  Miitrn  agferil  to  ttip  provl«!i>n»  in 
ihp  Artiripn  rriiitinu  tu  thr  pxi, union  if  po- 
liiiiiil  ennnitlrrulion*  lu.d  ihrv  in  y  rxpPi  t 
tl,p  prov  ininiia  nf  thr  IDA'r  ihnr'Pi  '1  hr 
iii!ri  piftpd    in    Ihr   aniiir   wuv       Mi'^v    W"\i  0 

111     li  Mini  t  ,  iiilah:v     rr     11  lalit     lo    Jmii    IDA    If 

1!  11  ,-,:,'  •)r\  wrrp  til  l)r  ins'oiuiilnrliy  di nwii 

i',t  i-."!.!;,;  1  < .!, '  ri  ",  Pi  rlPR  h\'  Mi'-li  purtlCl* 
|ii':     '.     !'       Mir     I  r>Mul!»inllon'ii    rtrclilnna 

Thf  prprrtit  Arttclra  "f  A«iPiinrni  rrp- 
rr^inl  a  tlnllrnl^ly  buluiu"o<l  roinpfniulie 
BinonB  widrly  vnryliit  Mrwiioiiiia  w  rkrd 
out  Inlxiri'Ualy  over  inuiiy  moinha.  To  r«" 
(.|"  11  iii'i'iii  iiiti.inn  'II.  niip  p  ml  wiiulil  liiMle 
Old  rpiiiKuilnH  i>r  rvny  ulhri  poUU  ut  laaiir 
ir  thf  lUiitdil  Mnip*  I)  prune  nio\«ir  in  the 
piilirp    IDA    projwt     Vk»re    t  1    rr(|ueal    h    r»« 

nr'M'llpMnn    i.J     Mir     AMI    iPf     .1      ii     pi. Hit     not 

rulaed  III  the  orl|(ihhl  iiphoIIhi unit  Hevtrnl 
tuttioiit  hnve  atieaily  begun  their  leifln'nt  .\  r 
ptuietkaea  on  ttir  bitt-li:  of  the  AMIilea  u* 
prrfteiitly  dinflr»l  'Mip  dlfTlcu;!  tea  nod  rin- 
bwrrivBitnenl  of  thnae  Ki'^rriirn"ni»  nt  hminif 
tn  brain  over  with  n  lifw  propnrnl  nre  cer- 
uiii  to  be  tinnalntrd  Into  rr-^rntment  rtU 
reeled  toward  the  I'lilled  f  tntea 

It  if.  of  nnirBe.  for  the  CohKteaa  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  It  can  nrcppt  the  Artu 
cle^  aa  traiismlttrd  to  ifoxernmrnta  by  the 
Executive  Directors  I  do  believe  that  the 
oM^er  government*  ore  looking  to  the  United 
Stiues  for  le;\den«hlp,  and  ncceptnnce  of  the 
Articles  by  the  United  Stntes  wrho\!t  qunl- 
Ifylng  amendments  Is  the  surest  me' hod  of 
Inducing  nlmllar  action  In  other  countries. 
It  there  were  to  be  leg.slatlve  limitations  on 
U.S,  membership,  the  dcKir  wou'd  be  open 
to  similar  provlslon.>:,  some  retalla'ory  some 
pointed  to  other  policy  objectives,  on  the 
part  of  other  cotmtrles.  These  wuld  in 
mv  view,  destroy  the  Integrity  of  IDA'S 
basic  document. 

I  am  sure  It  Is  not  necessary  to  review 
for  committee  members  all  of  the  reasons 
behind  our  support  for  IDA.  I  would  like 
to  recmpha-=lze.  however,  h'-'w  much  It  is  In 
our  own  Interest  to  Fee  the  successful  es- 
tablishment of  this  Institution  IDA  rep- 
repenta  a  major  step  in  the  urgent  task  of 
enlisting  the  resources  of  the  advanced 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere 
la  a  cooperative  approach  to  providinp  the 
special  financing  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  less-developed  -vorld  We  have 
long  been  alone  in  this  endeavor,  but  we 
now  have  in  IDA  a  chance  to  get  others  to 
\o\n  with  u.=  We  mtist  not  forpo  this  op- 
portunity. Much  time  and  effort  have  been 
Invested  In  encouraging,  perfnu.dlng  ai-d  in- 
ducing other  capital-providing  countries  to 
adopt,  sometlmee  In  the  face  of  strong  oppo- 
sition at  home,  what  la  for  them  a  new  line 
of  policy. 

There  la  alao  beginning  to  be  a  reaponse 
to  our  eSoru  to  a«ek  an  expanaion  of  the 
bilateral   aid   efTorU  of  other  countries  and 
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an  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  others  muat 
play  a  larger  role.  We  should  not.  under 
these  circumstances.  Introduce  a  complica- 
tion In  the  IDA  proceedings  which  would 
require  a  renegotiation  which  might  not  be 
successfully  carried  out. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  What  Secretary 
Anderson  is  saying  is  that  if  this  amend- 
ment remains  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, there  will  be  no  agreement. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation originated  from  an  idea  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
It  was  considered  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  later  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
administration,  over  a  period  of  2  years. 
It  is  an  effort  to  bring  into  the  common 
development  of  the  world  all  the  highly 
industrialized  nations,  and  it  appears  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  success. 

Mr.  Anderson  continues,  to  the  effect 
that  if  such  an  amendment  is  injected 
into  that  agreement,  there  will  be  no 
IDA. 

I  am  sure  that  the  IBRD— 

That  la  the  Bank— 

I  am  sure  that  the  IBRD-IDA  manage- 
ment would  regard  any  mandate  to  the  IDA 
like  the  one  under  discussion  as  tending  to 
compromise  the  basic  principle  which  has 
been  observed  In  the  Bretton  Woods  InstUu- 
tlon*  that  the  resolution  of  disputes  of  a 
political  character  among  members  should 
be  left  to  the  United  Watlons  Itself  or  to 
oth«  bodies  of  channels  The  effectlrenees 
of  the  Bank  and  IDA  m  International  flnan- 
etat  otganlMllons  Wfnild  be  impwlred  If  they 
were  to  ttpn^i*  ae  oollllont  Instrumttite  nt 
iff  M  UM  their  letMllfH  \fiit9tn  ss  a  methfrt 
iti  w/mpelllfti  ettf'»f»'em#f»t  rrf  lMt#fn»tl«m«l 
aWKHikm*  whl*'H  are  -rtiUWe  ihelf  pr»vUn" 

Cwi»»Hljr  muhf  »i  in*  m<«n»»»er  gi^vern- 
>n«((M  W'H»I4  »\mi  rsg»r»4  ih-  {>f«»fj«)#e4 
»(n#»»4m«fU  i(»  «  •imiUr  w«y  W#«*  g</*er(»' 
iii«nM  might  wsit  be  prepared  to  reverse 
thenwielvse  aiid  refu«e  iheir  support  tof  IDA 
They  have  all  Julned  the  Intertiatlonal  Rank 
*uh  the  ajsurttnce  that  the  United  Btaus 
4grsed  to  the  provUtons  In  the  articles  reUt- 
Ing  to  the  exclusion  of  political  considera- 
tions, and  they  fully  eipect  the  provUlons 
ot  ths  IDA'S  charter  to  be  Interpreted  In  the 
same  way.  They  would  be  understandably 
reluctant  to  Join  IDA  If  it  meant  they  were 
to  be  Involuntarily  drawn  into  political  con- 
troversies by  their  paxticlpatlon  in  the  or- 
ganization's decisions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  ask  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  shall  not  read 
more  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary. 
To  sum  up  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  it  is  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  injected  into  the  agreement, 
there  will  be  no  IDA. 

I  know  that  we  have  already  acted  in 
the  Senate.  I  regret  it  very  much.  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  which  in  all 
earnestness  I  believe  will  tend  at  least  to 
bring  us  back  into  an  impartial  attitude 
toward  this  unfortimate  controversy 
which  has  existed  in  the  Middle  East 
since  1948 


It  would  be  unfortunate  if  by  our  ac- 
tion we  left  the  impression  that  we  have 
no  regard  for  the  position  of  the  opcK>si- 
tion,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  the  attitude  of 
the  Arab  States.  I  realize  the  political 
significance  of  this  matter.  I  do  not 
have  any  Arab  constituents;  none  of  us 
doea.  There  is.  however,  more  involved 
thaa  just  whether  or  not  the  Arabs  or 
the  Israelis  have  more  influence.  This 
involves  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  contmued  interest  of  this  country  in 
international  affairs,  particularly  in  the 
Asian  and  Middle  Ea.<^t  and  African 
world. 

I  .submit  it  would  be  most  wi.se  if  the 
SeriEte  were  to  adopt  this  ameliorating 
amendment  of  the  action  we  took  the 
other  day.  I  do  not  seek  to  change — I 
canjiot  seek  to  change — what  we  did. 
but  I  seek  to  do  something  which  I  be- 
lieve will  soften  the  effect  of  what  we 
did. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  I  yield 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  "sense"  resolution,  he  does 
not  feel  that  if  this  stands,  we  would 
make  more  progress  with  respect  to  IDA 
than  If  It  falls,  because  once  we  have 
expressed  a  sense  to  the  Pre.<<ldent,  that 
is  All  we  can  do.  no  matter  how  many 
times  we  express  it  In  different  bills 

Mr.  Fin^BRIOHT  I  do  not  know 
whut  the  Senator  meRii.i  with  respect  to 
IDA  We  will  have  to  mrnt  that  sltim- 
tioO  whpn  we  come  to  it  Thr-  B^crt*- 
ttttt  of  th«  Tt'«MUry  Mys  thnt  thl«  kind 
of  fpnolutlon  would  CRUw  him  to  aivp  up 
oti  JHA,  thnt  ho  cmild  hot  K»<t  it  «r- 
oofKnil  I  UMid  IHA  N*  Mti  lIluAltntimi 
wtky  I  flo  t\tii  \>p\\t"^ti  th«t  »««fiitUMe 
r««ii»»tfni/.««<l  how  imp«ri4Mi  this  laftuo  wna 
w^i|««  thi»y  vyt<»<J  on  U  ufi  Thureduv  I 
Ao  ru)t  beinrvB  lh»y  reftlii«u«d  thf  inflttm 
mtttory  and  ttxplo»iv(t  naiutt;  of  iho  bfn 
tliTV»iit«  whu'h  exist  m  the  Middlf  Kusi 
Our  policy,  It  b«emi*  to  me  ou«hi  to  be 
on«  of  calming  down  that  ttituation.  in 
tha  hope  that  there  may  be  some  way  in 
which  these  people  can  come  back  to 
negotiating  their  differences  out  of 
friendship  We  should  not  say  to  these 
people,  in  connection  with  the  aid  pro- 
gram, "If  you  do  not  behave  yourself,  we 
will  not  give  you  any  assistance."  I 
think  such  an  attitude  would  have  just 
the  opposite  effect. 

This  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
State  Department,  after  consultation 
with  representatives  in  the  field.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  There  Ls  not  one 
cent  in  this  for  Arkansas,  and  I  apolo- 
giae  for  taking  so  much  of  the  Senate's 
time.    [Laughter.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  question'' 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  willing  to  do 
whatever   is   desired      I   am   willing   to 


yield  either  to  the  Seaatoi  from  Ohio 
or  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a 
qup.siion 

Mr  JAVITS  I  shall  take  the  floor  in 
my  own  right  later. 

Mr  FUI^RIGHT.  Mr  President, 
may  I  yield  for  a  que.-tion  k>efore  I  sit 
down'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 

Mr  LAUSCHE  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  illustrate  how  the  laneiiace  con- 
tained in  hif  amendment  will  balance 
and  make  objective  and  impartial  the 
position  of  the  United  States? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  In.sofar  as  we  were 
able  to  flyure  out  this  matter — and  I  can 
say  that  this  was  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion— representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  members  of  our  staff, 
which  is  an  excellent  staff,  strugi^led  on 
this  subject  for  some  lime.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  language  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment,  which  reads  "would  In 
the  judgment  of  the  President  consti- 
tute partiality  by  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  merits  of  the  cause  ad- 
vanced by  any  one  of  the  antagonists." 

Our  feeling  Ls  that  this  is  saying  to  the 
President  that  in  administering  the 
language  in  the  Douglas  amendment,  he 
would  administer  it  with  due  regard  to 
an  Impartial  attitude  toward  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  that  extr.ts  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  That  Is 
about  the  best  wc  can  do 

Mr  JAVITN  Mr  President,  unfor- 
tiinntely,  I  wns  not  present  Ifttt  wp«'k 
rtnilfUf  Ihf  drbftie  on  this  Is-tur  I  hud 
fo  >H'  itt  IT'iiope  on  ofTlrifil  business,  nnd 
did   ri')»   t{n(   an  opt""  I  unity  to  p«rflcl« 

\in\f'  in  thr  dftJHtr 

I  ahouUJ  llk«»  to  «(ldlP'»*  mvo'-lf  vnry 
bil«^ny  to  Iho  losu*'  *nd  1  hoiw  that  f 
mtty  hHVt<  iMo  Hii«<ntUiM  not  only  of  iix 
M<tinL4>i'  fiom  ArkHhetM  but  iH  till  tlw 
|)ii)i>i)n»riii»  of  ihf  am»ndfnpf»t  hfcnwbf 
I  i)fiifv<<  that  If  lt«  mfitning  is  uprt-Hd 
oil  ihf  ifcord  iht  umendmt-nt  can  Ik*  of 
titmeiidouft  use  to  uh  in  the  cuiiaidcra- 
tionofthebill 

Fust,  let  me  state  that  the  quebtlon  at 
Issue  Is  not  partiality  or  Impartiality  In 
the  conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  The  question  Is  partiality  or  Im- 
partiality In  connection  with  honoring 
international  commitments  in  connec- 
tion with  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal 
Let  us  not  forget  that  Mr  Nasser  blocked 
the  canal  in  1956  to  the  whole  world,  not 
just  to  Israeli  shipping.  We  should  also 
remember  that  he  entered  into  an  inter- 
national commitment  in  1956,  when  the 
United  States  came  to  his  rescue,  as  the 
world  knows,  following  the  action  at  that 
time  of  the  French  and  British  and  Is- 
raeli force.'^  Mr.  Nasser,  on  behalf  of  his 
government,  undertook  the  commitment 
that  there  .■:hall  be  free  transit  through 
the  canal  without  discrimination,  overt 
or  covert,  and  that  the  operation  of  the 
canal  should  be  insulated  from  the 
politics  of  any  country,  especially  hi^ 
own  country 

The  United  States  is  a  great  maritime 
power.  It  took  a  position  that  baikd  out 
a  very  serious  situation  in  which  the 
Russians  threatened  to  shoot  rockets  if 
the  British  and  French  and  Israelis  did 
not  retire.     Therefore,  we  have  a   very 
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burning  Interest  in  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  principle  established  in  international 
law  by  our  country  and  by  other  mari- 
time powers,  particularly  with  respect  to 
an  international  covenant  undertaken  by 
the  Egyptian  Government.  If  that  cove- 
nant IS  violated  with  respect  to  a  small 
nation,  it  can.  and  undoubtedly,  if  it 
suits  the  pohtical  purposes  of  those  who 
control  the  canal,  will  be  violated  later 
in  a  larger  way. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Government  of 
Egypt  considers  iL'^lf  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  Government  of  Israel.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  However,  the 
situation  is  not  helped  by  condoning  a 
violation  of  intern^.tlonal  law  or  by  con- 
doning a  violation  of  an  internalional 
covenant. 

I  now  ask  the  particular  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  th?  committee,  if  I  may. 
The  amendment  as  it  was  adopted  by 
the  House,  and  as  t  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  week,  if.  Justified  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  does  the  amendment  do? 
What  does  It  commit  us  to  do''  What 
change  will  be  made  by  the  amendment 
now  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee'' 

First,  let  me  say  i.hat  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr  Fui bright)  Is  entitled  to 
our  greatest  respect  because  there  is  no 
question  about  tlie  objective  of  the 
amendment  I  read  from  the  debate  as 
Hhown  In  the  Conhsessiowal  Record  at 
page  8fl77,  of  April  19.  where  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  salt 

I  rlo  not  think  aryfxKly  in  ihi«  hodv  or 
ariy*h#r#  clu*  do**  not  dexir*  tlint  tin"  Hmpt 
rntml  \tt>  "pened  U>t  nil  shlppiriH  irwIudltiK 
|Krn«>ll   iMpplMK     bw    1   «ttbrt)lt    IhU   Is   iiul 

th*  flKli)  Wtr  *"  't"  M 

1/1  othi>i  wotds  HP  Nir  nil  Nupkinu  ihf 
otttn*'  ol/Jrt'livr 

I  iihouUl  likf  to  «>.»k  lh^  pio|Kinct)ts  of 
ihf  HitiKridntcni  Hiid  ih«  chuirtniin  of  i\\t' 
rofiuniitop  Am  I  not  coripci  in  bclu*vitu< 
that  this  anicndrnfiii  at>  it  bttind*)  u 
ijinclly  a  precatory  requeJit  to  thf  Presi- 
dent' It  can  be  m  the  strongest  lan- 
guage in  the  world  I  am  ready  to  agree 
that  the  language  Is  strong  Perhaps  It 
is  overly  strong  although  I  think  the 
provocation  is  at  least  as  strong  Is  it  not 
a  fact,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 
and  following  the  tradition  of  our  coim- 
try  that  no  matter  how  tight  or  strong 
the  language  is,  this  amendment  is  no 
more  than  a  request  to  the  President? 
The  President  may.  if  he  chooses,  do 
nothing  about  it.  and  none  of  us  can  do 
anything  about  it. 

Is  It  not  also  trui-.  as  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental constitutional  law,  that  if  we 
tried  to  do  anything  else,  we  would  be 
violating  the  Constitution''  The  courts 
have  held,  time  and  time  again,  that 
the  negotiation  of  foreign  policy  is  abso- 
lutely in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing 
bothering  the  State  Department  is  the 
provision  at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
which  states  that  the  President  "shall 
report  on  measures  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration to  insure  their  application";  to 
wit,  the  principles  which  we  request  the 
President  to  adopt  in  this  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
already  adopted. 


I  say  advisedly,  as  a  lawyer  who  has 
studied  the  Constitution,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  disregard 
that  language  completely.  He  does  not 
have  to  give  the  Senate  or  the  House  any 
report  at  all.  However,  the  President, 
being  what  he  is.  would  not  choose  to 
do  that,  in  my  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  nothing  In  this  provision  which 
requires  him  to  give  Congress  a  report  in 
wniing.  He  can  send  a  Cabinet  officer 
or  another  representative  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the 
House  C  )mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
can  communicate  in  any  way  he  chooses, 
either  principally  or  by  agent,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  the 
ranking  members  of  those  committees. 
He  can  do  all  that  m  executive  session. 

In  short,  the  President,  notwithstand- 
ing the  amendment — and  I  invite  Sen- 
ators to  concur  in  this  statement,  because 
It  is  very  important,  if  this  Is  sustained — 
what  Is  being  requested,  which  is  in 
strong  language,  is  that  the  set  of  prin- 
ciples and  a  certain  act  be  effectuated. 
The  President  would  be  less  than  the 
President  if  he  deeply  felt  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  would  be  jeopardized  or 
prejudiced  by  what  we  are  asking,  I 
have  nttle  doubt  that  he  will  not  do  that. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  see  the  danger  in 
this  I  see  this  virtue,  that  Congress  Is 
Insisting  upon  principle 

Tlie  PHEWIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Srnator  from  New  York  has 
nuplred 

Mr  nmK«KN  Mr  PrfSldrnt,  I  yield 
3  additionMi  mintiK's  to  \hp  H^nntoi  from 
N*-^  Yolk 

Ml  .JAVITW  f'ontftfss  is  lh»lslin« 
ut'on  moidlilv  nnd  upon  the  hotioMntc  pf 
ifirrtimiionttl  commitment*  t'on«»»>»* 
ie  itfckinK  our  PiMsideni  to  do  every thlhtf 
he  ran  within  hi*  power,  and  Jilfco  within 
(Budon*  which  he  ha*  it*  the  head  of 
thi'  foreign  relation*  of  the  United 
Hiatcb   to  try  to  cariT  them  through 

Ah  to  the  languat^e  ItseU,  we  can  well 
understand  that  since  the  House  adopted 
certain  language  in  a  manner  which  Is 
quite  as  difficult  as  this  one.  it  would  be 
discerning  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
adopt  exactly  the  same  language:  espe- 
cially as  it  refers  only  to  a  request,  a 
statement  of  what  we  believe  should  be 
done,  but  which  the  President  will  con- 
sider in  the  light  of  the  overall  national 
interest,  as  I  explained  a  moment  ago. 

In  view  of  that  consideration — in 
which  I  deeply  feel  and  hope  the  chair- 
man and  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment will  concur,  so  that  the  legislative 
histoiy  upon  that  subject  will  be  very 
clear — I  think  the  amendment  now  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — 
who  under  the  law,  I  beheve.  will  find 
full  protection  for  the  State  Department, 
and  all  its  qualms — would  only  be  com- 
pounding an  already  difficult  situation  in 
his  own  view  This  is  because  his 
amendment  provides — smd  I  quote  from 
line  9 — that  the  President  is  required  to 
deteiTOine  and  make  a  finding — the  word 
used  is  "engaged."  The  President  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  finding  that  nations 


"are  engaged  in  actions  detrimental  to 
United  Nations  efforts  to  maintain  peace 
and  stability," 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  request  which  Congress 
would  not  wish  to  make  of  the  Presi- 
dent, because  that  would  embarrass  him 
far  more  than  anything  contained  in 
the  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  sum  up  as  follows:  The 
Senate  and  the  House  have,  in  strong 
language,  expressed  themselves  on  the 
sanctity  of  international  covenaJits  and 
international  law.  The  President  has 
complete  discretion  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  as  he  sees  it,  over  what 
he  can  do  about  that  expression:  and 
that  even  extends  to  the  way  in  which 
he  will  report  what  he  has  done  under 
this  amendment.    • 

Yet  Congress  is  absolutely  right  in 
seeking  to  have  the  moral  law  enforced 
and  in  seeking  to  have  International 
covenants  complied  with  in  so  important 
a  matter  as  free  transit  through  a  great 
international  waterway. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  tyranny  not  only  of 
strength;  there  Is  also  tyranny  of  weak- 
ness. That  tyranny  can  be  just  as 
damaging,  just  as  harmful.  In  short, 
because  Nasser  heads  a  small  power,  a 
country  which  is  not  a  great  militai-y 
power,  that  does  not  mean  that  he  can 
be  a  pirate  by  the  very  use  of  his  weak- 
ness. 

Mr  DOUOLA8  Mr  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  1  yield  » 
minuu»*  U)  thf  »#nator  from  Illinois 

Mr  DOUOLA0  I  dubmit  that  ths 
MfKummt  ot  th«i  Aimatm-  tnm\  Arkansa* 
and  thu  Mt«t#  Dopartmrnt  rMt«  uinm  a 
fundamental  nvvm  Thuy  «*nt«t»d  that 
the  qu**tion  of  Kaypi  barrifwr  pntranea 
to  the  Mueie  Canal  to  Ura«li  HhlptHnv  and 
other  *hlp«  carryinK  cargo**  to  and  from 
Israal,  and  the  blackllating  of  ships 
which  have  traded  with  Israel,  Involves 
purely  a  dispute  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael, and  that,  therefore,  If  we  take  any 
position  in  this  matter,  we  are  guilty  of 
partiality. 

This  is  not  true,  eis  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out.  This  Is  not 
primarily  a  dispute  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  It  Is  a  case  of  one  country, 
Egypt,  having  violated  treaties,  refusing 
to  follow  the  rulings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  going  back  upon  its  own 
promises. 

There  was  introduced  into  the  Record 
on  last  Thursday  a  brief  history  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  By  the  Convention  of  1888. 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  which  Egypt 
was  then  a  part,  guaranteed  free  move- 
ment through  the  Suez  Canal.  Then 
when  Egypt  barred  Israeli  ships  and 
cargoes,  following  its  attack  on  Israel 
in  1948.  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  declared  in  1951  that 
that  was  in  violation  of  proper  terms. 
and  demanded  that  Egypt  allow  free 
transit  through  the  canal.  The  1951 
resolution  specifically  noted  that  the 
Suez  restrictions  and  other  sanctions 
applied  by  Egypt  were  damaging  other 
nations  not  connected  with  the  Palestine 
conflict. 
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Egypt  refused  to  cariT  out  this  man- 
date of  tbe  United  Nations,  however, 
although  Egypt  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  dispute  continued,  and  Egrjrpt 
even  extended  the  bioclcade  to  include 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  Then,  whai  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
canal  and  Egypt  nationalized  the  canal, 
Nasser  pledged,  as  one  of  the  six  prin- 
ciples, that  there  would  be  free  transit 
for  ships  of  all  nations,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  their 
movement,  either  openly  or  secretly. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  our  State  De- 
partment worked  with  Nasser  to  try  to 
get  his  public  acceptance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  no  question  as  to 
what  the  international  law  is  on  this 
subject.  But  the  r»cord  Is  also  clear 
that  Egypt  has  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  broken  its  own  word.  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  has  talked  with  Nasser,  but 
has  not  been  able  to  effect  any  change 
in  his  policies.  Quite  the  contrary.  In 
1959  and  1960  the  policy  of  Egypt  has 
been  far  more  aggressive  in  this  matter 
than  it  was  in  1957  and  1958. 

Yet  our  State  Department  wrings  its 
hands,  and  says,  in  effect,  "Oh,  yes.  We 
stand  for  free  access;  but  let  us  do  noth- 
ing effective  to  bring  it  about."  In  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  imder  surplus  food 
programs,  we  actually  increased  the  aid 
to  Nasser  for  1960  to  come  to  an  amoimt 
something  like  $100  million.  And  the 
UAR  obstructions  to  shipping  have  be- 
come worse. 

The  question  simply  is :  Are  we  to  con- 
tinue having  ineffectual  conversations, 
or  will  we  try  to  get  more  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  that  there  are 
moral  laws  in  the  world,  and  that  there 
is  some  obligation  to  follow  the  deci- 
sions of  International  bodies?  I  know 
there  is  a  school  of  thought  which  says 
that  moral  and  legal  considerations 
should  not  guide  the  policies  of  nations. 
Apparently  the  State  Department  agrees 
that  these  factors  should  not  prevail. 

In  effect,  the  State  Department  Is 
saying  that  if  we  stand  up  for  interna- 
tional law  and  if  we  attempt  to  insist  on 
free  transit,  we  may  make  Colonel 
Nasser  angry,  and  that  this  would  be  a 
bad  thing  to  do.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  his  remarks  on  Friday  im- 
plied that  the  captive  nations  resolution 
with  which  some  of  us  had  something 
to  do,  last  summer,  and  the  effort  to 
have  the  captive  nations  issue  included 
In  the  forthcoming  summit  agenda,  were 
simllary  not  in  the  national  interest. 
Although  he  did  not  say  so,  I  suppose  It 
follows  logically  that  it  would  not  be  In 
the  national  interest,  because  It  might 
make  Mr.  Khrushchev  angry — as  the 
resolution  in  fact  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
until  I  finish  my  remarks;  then  I  shall 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  before 
us  the  very  simple  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  take  these  matters  of  Inter- 
national law  seriously. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  expired. 

Mf.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  yield  additional  time 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mt.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  about  con- 
cluded my  remarks.  I  shall  only  take 
such  time  now  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
ask  the  question  he  had  m  mind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  violation  of  a  man- 
date. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Israelis 
are  in  violation  of  a  mandate  in  regard 
to  satthng  the  refugee  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator 
from   Arkar.-sas   is   bruiguig   in   another 

Ml.  FULBRIGHT     Oh,  no 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  perfectly  prepared  to  vote  for  a  res- 
olution— if  the  Senator  from  Arkani>as 
insiiits  upon  it — which  will  declare  that 
we  believe  we  should  use  our  good  ofBces 
to  try  to  get  the  refugee  question  set- 
tled in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  and  that 
as  pBrt  of  that  peace  settlement  Israel 
should  take  back  a  reasonable  number 
of  the  refugees.  I  aun  not  here  to  at- 
tempt to  whitewash  the  position  of  Israel 
on  the  matter  of  the  refugees.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  trying  to 
change  the  subject. 

The  measure  which  we  adopted  last 
Thursday  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
boyoott  by  individuals  in  New  York  Har- 
bor or  in  Montreal.  It  has  nothmg  to 
do  with  the  International  Development 
Association.  It  is  confined  solely  to  the 
question  of  administering  our  aid  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  to  assure  free  trans- 
it, under  international  law,  and  it  is  an 
effort  to  help  end  blockades  and  other 
economic  warfare  between  recipients  of 
our  |iid.  It  is  therefore  not  only  proper, 
but  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  4  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  two  amendments  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F^tlbright]  has 
had  printed,  One  of  them  is  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  the  other  deals 
with  the  refugee  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments referred  to,  as  submitted  by  Mr. 
PuxBRiGHT,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  propoaed  by  Mr  Pui-bright  to 
the  bill  (3.  3056)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  lor  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper 
placfl  Insert: 

"See.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  t>t  1954.  as  amended,  which  Is  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing At  the  end   thereof  the  followlr^t: 

"  (g)  In  giving  effect  to  the  principles  ex- 
preaaed  In  sutwectlon  (it  above,  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  normally  regard  them  as 
applicable  to  a  situation  wherein  two  or 
mora  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act    or    8U~  'uses    under    tb«    AgrictUtural 


Trade  DevelO!  iiient  and  Assistance  Act  of 
ld64.  as  aineaded,  are  engaged  In  actions 
detrimental  to  United  Naliuus  effort«  to 
niuiutain  peace  and  siablUty,  and  applica- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  principles 
would  in  the  Judgment  of  the  President 
constlttite  partiality  by  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  advanced 
by  any  one  of  the  antagonists.'  " 

.Amendment  proposed  by  Mr,  Fulbrioht  to 
the  bill  (S.  3068)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  iHiA,  a^  amended. 
.\ud  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  18, 
end  of  line  13,  In.serl  the  following; 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  tlie 
refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest 
practicable  diite.  and  that  compensation 
.sliould  be  paid  for  the  proptrty  of  those 
choosing  not  to  return  and  for  ices  of  or 
damage  to  property  which,  undei  principles 
of  International  law  or  In  equity,  should  be 
made  good  by  the  governments  or  authori- 
ties responsible," 

AMENDMENT  NOT  CONDTJCIVI  TO  INTEHNATIONAL 
HARMONY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Pulbright  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
international  harmony  to  call  upon 
Israel  to  permit  Arab  refugees  repatria- 
tion in  advance  of  a  peace  .settlement. 
Its  adoption  would  fortify  all  Arab  re- 
sistance to  any  comprehensive  propo.sals 
for  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees. It  would  vindicate  Arab  In- 
sistence that  Israel  accept  the  primary 
re.sponsibility  for  the  refugee  burden. 

Numerous  studies  of  refugee  problems 
recognize  that  the  solution  lies  in  re- 
settlement, not  repatriation.  The  real 
solution  for  the  Arab  refugee  problem  is 
integration  in  the  Arab  countries.  This 
was  envisaged  in  UN,  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold's  report  last  year — 
a  report  which  was  sharply  attacked  by 
Arab  leaders  becau.se  It  ignored  the 
political  demand  for  repatriation. 

NO  REPATRIATION  WITHOUT  PZACI 

Senator  P^tlbricht  observes  that  his 
proposal  is  the  same  as  a  declaration  ap- 
proved by  the  UN,  General  Assembly, 
December  11,  1948,  and  subsequently  re- 
afiQrmed  by  that  body.  But  this  resolu- 
tion was  one  paragraph — No.  11 — of  that 
1948  resolution,  which,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized, also  'called  upon  the  govern- 
ments and  the  authorities  concerned  to 
.seek  agreement  by  negotiations  con- 
ducted with  a  view  toward  the  final 
settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding 
between  them." 

Thus,  clearly,  the  General  Assembly 
intended  that  any  Arab  repatriation 
would  be  within  the  context  of  Arab- 
Israel  peace  negotiations. 

All  the  Arab  States  voted  against  the 
1948  resolution  because  they  were  op- 
posed to  peace  negotiations.  Neverthe- 
le.ss,  they  always  invoke  paragraph  11, 
without  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  resolution  also  called  upon  them  to 
make  peace.  How  can  Senator  Pttx- 
BRiGHT  select  one  section  of  the  UN. 
resolution,  ask  the  Senate  to  accept  it  as 
a  statement  of  U.S.  policy,  and  complete- 
ly ignore  the  U.N.  call  for  peace? 

TKK    PROPOSAL    IS    OBBOUm 

The  statement  is  12  years  old.  Al- 
though it  has  been  reaffirmed  l>ecause  of 
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Arab  pressures  at  the  U.N  the  Arabs 
themselves  have  rendered  the  proposal 
obsolete  because  they  have  persisted  in 
their  war;  they  have  refused  to  nego- 
tiate; and  they  have  reared  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Arab  refugees  indoctrinated 
with  hostility.  It  would  be  suicidal  for 
Israel  to  accept  the  return  of  an  un- 
limited fifth  column  in  advance  of  a 
peace  settlement. 

WHO     KNOWS     HOW     MANT     WOtTtX)    CO     BACK' 

Senator   F^tlbright   has   argued    that 
only  a  few   refugees  want   to  go   back 
But  how  does  he  know?     Why  should  we 
expose    Israel    to    such    extraordinary 
periP 

In  an  article  in  America,  the  national 
Catholic  weekly.  Father  Vincent  S 
Kearney.  S,J  .  an  as.sociate  editor,  wrote 
on  April  9.  1960: 

Nor  is  It  reasonable  to  expect  Israel  to 
commit  national  suicide  by  opening  her 
borders  to  a  nrUllion  potential  enemies- -the 
displaced  Pulestine  refugees  Israel  still  pro- 
tests it  is  ready  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
We  cannot  know  what  Israel  will  propose, 
vmless  the  opportunity  is  given  It  to  meet 
Arab  leaders  fare  to  face. 

On  May  19,  1957.  Bishop  James  Pike 
wrote: 

The  readmission  of  the  Arab  refugee  pop- 
ulation of  Israel  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
admission  by  the  United  States  of  nearly  71 
million  sworn  enemies  of  the  Nation, 

THE    AMAUXiT    or   THE    RTVOLtJTIONART    PERIOD 

What  would  Americans  do  under  simi- 
lar circumstances?  During  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  many  colonists  fled  to 
Canada,  where  they  became  the  united 
empire  loyalists.  The  British  pressed 
our  country  to  permit  the  loyalists  to 
return.  The  U.S.  Congress  emphati- 
cally instructed  our  negotiators  to  reject 
repatriation. 

On  November  26.  1782,  4  days  before 
the  preliminary  treaty  was  signed.  Ben- 
jamin Pranklin  wrote  Richard  Oswald, 
the  British  negotiator: 

Your  ministers  require  that  we  should 
receive  again  into  our  bost)m  those  who  have 
been  our  bitterest  enemies,  and  restore  their 
properties  who  have  destroyed  ours;  and 
while  the  wounds  they  have  given  us  are 
still  bleeding. 

THK     U.N.      EMPHASIS     CHANCED     AFTER     THE 
194S    RESOLUTION 

It  would  be  a  step  backward  for  the 
Senate  to  associate  itself  with  a  repatri- 
ation demand  made  in  1948  Such 
action  would  ignore  the  fact  that  sub- 
sequent U.N.  resolutions  beginning  in 
1950  have  spoken  of  "the  reintegration 
of  the  refugees  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  Near  East,  either  by  repatriation  or 
resettlement." 

PAST    CONCRESSIONAI.    FINDINGS 

Spokesmen  for  our  own  Government 
and  virtually  every  congre.ssional  report 
have  stressed  resettlement. 

On  Augu.st  26,  1955,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  announced  America's  willingness 
to  lend  Israel  funds,  to  enable  her  to  pay 
compensation  and  thus  facilitate  reset- 
tlement. 

A  .special  study  mission  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  declared, 
in  the  Smith-Prout^'  report,  m  1953: 

The  United  States  should  serve  notice  that 
it  will  not  support   the   return   of  the  Arab 


refugees  to  their  former  homes  within  the 
boundaries  of  Israel  under  existing  condi- 
tions 

In  a  special  report  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  on  June  28. 
1957  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey  I  declared: 

Resettlement  in  .\rab  lands  with  compen- 
sation for  property  left  in  Israel  Is.  In  fact, 
the  orUy  effective  and  realistic  way  of  solving 
the  Arab  refugee  problem.  xiie  fact  is 
that  the  Arab  States  have  for  10  years  used 
the  Palestine  refugees  as  political  hostages. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  assist  them  in  a 
practical  way  lest  political  leverage  against 
Israel  be  lost. 

A  special  study  mission  to  the  Near 
East,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
.A,£fairs.  on  February  25.  1954,  said: 

The  objective  shovsld  be  for  refugees  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  Arab  states  and.  If  nec- 
essary, they  should  be  made  wards  of  the 
Arab  governments  pending  their  admission  to 
citizenship. 

In  1953.  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  headed 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  and 
including  Senator  FtTiBRioHT.  held  hear- 
ings on  the  refugee  question.  It  did  not 
recommend  that  Congress  endorse  the 
Arab  demand  that  Israel  accept  the  right 
of  the  refugees  to  come  back  The  sub- 
committee said  it  did  not  feel  that 


It  could  pass  on  the  feasibility  of  reset- 
tlement in  Israel,  except  to  .say  that  such  a 
solution  could  not  handle  more  than  a  smail 
proportion  of  the  total  number.  Tlie  sub- 
committee feels  that,  apart  from  any  action 
taken  by  Israel,  the  Arab  states  should  de- 
velop definite  prop)06als  for  refugee  self-em- 
ployment and  rehabilitation  outside  of  Israel. 

It  went  on  to  say  that — 

Tlie  subcommittee  does  not  believe  that 
the  Arab  nations  can  escape  responsibility  to 
their  fellow  Arabs  by  falling  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  U.N.  In  projects  designed  to 
settle  refugees. 

A  special  study  mission  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  declared, 
in  May  1958,  that— 

UnllKe  refugees  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Palestine  refugees  are  no  different 
In  language  and  social  organization  from 
the  other  Arabs.  Resettlement,  therefore, 
would  be  In  familiar  environment. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Repre- 
sentatives Hays,  O'Hara,  and  Church. 

THE    DEMOCRATIC    PLATFORM 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1956  said : 

The  plight  of  the  Arab  refugees  commands 
our  continuing  sympathy  and  concern  We 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  large-scale  proj- 
ects for  resettlement  in  countries  where 
there  is  room   and  opportunity  for   them. 

Millions  of  refugees  have  been  resettled 
since  the  war — none  by  repatriation.  In 
November  1957  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  published 
a  study  on  refueee  problems,  prepared 
by  Dr  Elfan  Rees,  advusor  on  refugees 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which 
declared : 

No  large-scale  refugee  problem  has  ever 
been  solved  by  repatriation 

I.SRAELS    OFFER 

Israel  has  repeatedly  offered  to  pay 
the  Arab  refugees  compensation  for  their 
abandoned  property  and  to  negotiate  all 


issues  in  dispute.  On  November  17,  1958. 
the  Amba.ssador  of  Israel  told  the  United 
Natiorus: 

We  do  not  excKide  an  extension  of  the 
uniting  of  families  scheme  undej"  which 
many  former  Arab  residents  already  have 
come  back  vo  Israel   t«rrlton, 

The  present  Arab  population  in  Israel 
1^  already  more  than  200.000 

Manifestly,  there  must  be  dirt^t  peace 
negotiations  before  any  progress  can  be 
made 

Mr  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
here  set  forth,  the  Fulbnpht  amendment 
should  be  rejected 

Mr,  President.  I  wi.sh  to  summarize  my 
position  by  extending  my  very  high  com- 
pliments to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas!  who  just  now  has  made  a 
very  brilliant  argument  in  regard  to  the 
international  law  principles  involved  in 
this  case. 

I  wish  to  state  that,  once  again,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  the  question  of 
whether  it  will  go  on  record  in  support  of 
trying  to  strengthen  a  system  of  inter- 
national justice  through  law.  or  whether 
It  will  again  bend  at  the  knees,  at  the  dic- 
tates of  some  totalitarian  nations,  and  to 
the  State  Department,  which  seems  to 
think  that  whenever  we  seek  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  insisting  upon  the 
application  of  international  justice 
through  law.  the  Russians  are  "going  to 
get  us  if  we  don't  watch  out." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries that  we  are  not  going  to  be  black- 
mailed by  them  any  longer,  whether  be- 
cause of  oil  or  because  they  might  go  over 
to  the  Russians  or  because  they  might  go 
to  war.  If  they  want  to  go  over  to  the 
Communists,  let  them  go  over  and  boil  in 
that  Communist  oil  for  a  while,  and  see 
how  they  like  it, 

I  have  never  been  moved  by  the  ar- 
gument that  the  Russians  will  take  over 
the  Middle  East  if  we  do  not  continue  to 
support  the  dictatorial  policies  of  certain 
Arab  leaders. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  the  Arab 
leaders  are  threatening  to  destroy  the 
only  free  nation  in  the  Middle  East  as 
soon  as  they  think  they  are  strung 
enough  to  do  so.  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  continue  to  .support  such  totalitarian- 
i.sm. 

When  are  we  going  to  stop  supporting 
such  a  policy,  which  always  boomerangs 
against  us'' 

Consider  what  happened  in  lecent 
weeks  because  we  did  not  insist  upon  in- 
ternational law  principles  and  did  not  in- 
sist that  dictatorial  nations  stop  follow- 
ing cour,ses  of  action  which  increased  the 
dangers  of  war 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  these  Arab  nations  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  and  refused  to  proceed 
through  the  United  Nations  The  rec- 
ord is  perfectly  clear  that  the  United  Na- 
tions time  after  time  notified  the  Arab 
nations  that  it  was  willing  to  negotiate  a 
peace. 

We  are  seeking  to  make  clear,  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  both  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries,  that  we  expect  both 
of  them  to  follow  peaceful  procedures,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Douglas! 
has  so  eloquently  stated. 
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So.  Mr.  President.  1  am  not  at  all 
moved  by  the  argtmients  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve.  I  am  not  at  all 
moved  by  the  argument  that  those  of  us 
who  are  standing  for  a  system  of  inter- 
national Justice  through  law  are  playing 
politics  with  this  issue.  It  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  stand  firm  on  the  resolution  it 
agreed  to  last  Thursday,  and  not  modify 
it  one  iota,  but  make  perfectly  clear  to 
the  Arab  states  and  also  to  Israel  that 
we  think  the  time  has  come  for  them  to 
stop  their  threatening  positions  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  submit  these  issues 
to  an  international  tribunal,  for  deter- 
mination. 

Every  question  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy is  susceptible  of  determination — 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out — by  international  tribunal  processes. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  assurances  we 
can  obtain  for  an  end  to  the  kind  of 
international  blackmail  politics  being 
used  against  us  in  the  Middle  East  is  to 
stand  firm  on  the  amendment  we 
adopted  the  other  day. 

Mr   KEATING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  read  this  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  we  find  that  it  is  only 
an  effort  to  negate  and  nullify  the  ac- 
tion the  Senate  took  on  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  amendment.  It  cannot  mas- 
querade as  anj'thing  else. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  says,  in  efTect,  tha'  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  shall  apnly  to  everything 
except  the  Suez  Canal.  That  would  be 
like  adding  to  the  civil  rights  bill  a 
provision  that  'Provided,  however,  this 
bill  shall  not  apply  to  Negroes." 

Picketing  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
issue.  The  boycott  in  New  York  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  issue.  All  those 
are  smokescreens  thrown  out  in  an  ef- 
fort to  nullify  the  action  the  Senate  took 
last  Thursday. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  characterized  this  amendment, 
when  he  oCfered  it.  as  "only  a  very 
modest  effort  to  bring  the  language 
which  was  put  in  the  bill— into  a  better 
perspective." 

"Modest,"  indeed  "Better  perspec- 
tive," indeed. 

I  would  prefer  to  call  it  a  gigantic  ef- 
fort to  put  into  oblivion  or  innocuous 
doBuetude  the  action  the  Senate  already 
has  taken. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  it  would 
be  ony  a  statement  of  the  sense  of  the 
Congress.  But  there  is  no  compromising 
on  the  principle  of  free  navigation  of 
international  waterways.  We  could  not 
do  what  the  distinguished  Senator  calls 
modest  things  with  that  basic  concept. 
We  could  not  temporize  or  place  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  calls  better 
perspective  than  principle. 

That  is  why  this  amendment,  which 
.seeks  indirectly  to  negate  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  adopted  last  week, 
should  be  rejected. 


This  amendment  would,  Indeed,  Invite 
the  President  to  ignore  the  previous 
amendment,  precisely  in  the  place  where 
it  should  be  applied,  namely,  in  inter- 
national disputes  involving  blockades 
and  Jjoycotts. 

To  reverse  the  action  the  Senate  took 
on  Thursday,  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, could  very  well  serve  as  a  green 
light  to  Colonel  Nasser  and  his  fellow 
highwaymen  to  continue  th  nr  high- 
handed tactics.  It  would  be  an  outright 
retreftt  from  our  country's  oft-stated 
dedication  to  free  navigation  in  inter- 
national waterways.  It  would  cut  off  an 
effective  means  for  this  country  to  pro- 
test the  U.'^R's  acts  of  international 
piracy 

The  action  the  Senate  took  la.st  week 
in  adopting  that  amendment  was  not 
the  first  action  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
maintaining  that  position.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  would  be  an  attempt  to 
avoid  any  protest  against  economic  war- 
fare actions  in  that  area  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  had 
some  rather  harsh  things  to  say  about 
thosQ  of  us  who  supported  that  amend- 
ment. In  effect,  he  has  said  that  we 
are  yielding  to  efforts  by  pressure 
groups,  and  that  we  are  not  acting  on 
the  Oasis  of  principle  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  yielding  to  pressure  means  rais- 
ing one's  voice  in  defense  of  the  things 
in  which  one  believes,  there  Ls  indeed 
pressure,  and  justifiable  pressure  in  the 
presant  instance. 

I  bope  the  Senator  would  not  prefer 
"acquiescence  groups"  to  pressure 
groups  when  a  matter  of  great  principle 
is  involved.  There  have  been  pressure 
groups,  all  through  the  history'  of  Amer- 
ica, that  have  accomplished  very  effec- 
tive and  worthwhile  actions. 

Mr.  President,  the  motives  and  con- 
siderations of  those  who  supported  the 
amendment  we  passed,  although  they 
have  been  questioned,  are  pure,  and  they 
are  not  properly  subject  to  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  them  by  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas. 

I  aim  perfectly  willing  to  frankly  admit 
my  teasons  for  joining  as  a  sponsor  of 
this  freedom-of-the-seas  proposal. 

Let  me  state  very  unblu-shingly  at  the 
outset  that  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
admiration  of  the  noble  State  of  Israel 
and  her  perservertng  and  dedicated  F>eo- 
ple  I  have  been  in  that  land  a  number 
of  tunes.  I  have  seen  how.  in  12  short 
yean  a  teeming  oasis  of  progress  has 
been  erected  by  human  courage,  indomi- 
table will,  and  dedicated  energy  in  a 
vast  desert  of  hostility,  of  obstacles,  of 
frustration. 

I  have  seen  in  Israel  a  kind  of  re- 
draxoatization  in  history  of  the  great 
struggle  which  created  our  own  United 
States.  I  have  felt  a  spiritual  identity 
that  links  America  with  Israel  as  com- 
rades in  the  history  of  freedom.  I  found 
there  the  same  yearning,  the  same  im- 
patience to  create,  to  advance,  to  make 
frontiers  only  to  trample  them  down  in 
the  inarch  to  new  levels  of  achievement. 
I  diacovered  in  Israel  human  dignity  in 
every  face — the  self-respect  of  men  who 
know  their  rights,  the  pride  of  men  who 
know  their  strength. 


That  is  why  I  believe  In  Israel.  That 
is  why  I  have  faith  In  her  ultimate  vic- 
tory, in  her  high  destiny.  This  dynamic 
nation  csmnot  be  contained  or  thwarted 
by  tyranny.  She  represents  the  wave  of 
the  future,  and  the  waters  of  the  past 
must  recede  before  it.  Hatred  Is  not  a 
way  of  life  It  is  a  denial  of  life — and  it 
is  foredoomed  to  failure,  to  defeat. 

But  in  her  struggle  for  progress  and 
for  stability.  Israel  needs  our  help  and 
encouragement.  She  needs  to  be  re- 
assured that  she  is  not  alone  in  her 
effort  to  make  peace  with  her  neighbors 
and  to  live  in  tranquility  That  is  why 
It  is  .so  important  that  we  retain  the 
freedom-of-navigation  amendment  un- 
fettered in  this  bllL 

But  there  are  additional  motives  which 
prompted  me  to  back  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  Ju.->L  a.s  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  admiration  for  Israel,  so  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  dedication  to  the 
pre.servation  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  We  must  maintain  our 
traditional  American  backing  for  free- 
dom of  int^-rnational  waterways  and  for 
international  economic  cooperation. 

Faith  in  these  basic  concepts  of  In- 
ternational life  and  willingness  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  in  favor  of  them, 
willingness  to  fight  for  their  preserva- 
tion— the.se  are  essential  In  the  free 
world's  effort  to  build  a  safe,  secure  and 
peaceful  world. 

If  we  are  to  remain  true  to  our  tra- 
ditions, we  must  give  voice  to  America's 
belief  in  fre<'dom  of  the  seas.  It  will 
indicate  clearly  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  any  others  who  would  tamper 
with  this  principle  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness and  we  mean  to  back  up  our  pious 
statements  with  positive  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  there  has  also  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  minority  groups,  about 
pressure  groups  and  about  lobbies  who 
are  workinc  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
amendment  I  freely  admit  to  being  a 
lobbyist  for  this  amendment  I  freely 
and  proudly  admit  to  being  a  lobbyist  In 
favor  of  upholding  principles  of  Inter- 
national law  I  freely  and  proudly  ad- 
mit to  being  a  lobbyist  working  very 
actively  to  put  the  Senate  on  record  as 
favoring  freedom  of  navigation  in  in- 
ternational waterways 

Far  from  fearing  the  effects  of  such 
lobbying,  I  fear  the  effects  if  our  Nation 
is  ever  deprived  of  those  who  will  lobby 
for  what  they  believe  is  morally  and 
legally  right  I  fear  the  day  when  Sen- 
ators will  not  rise  in  this  Chamber  to 
fight  for  principles  of  moral  right  and 
for  principles  that  are  the  warp  and 
woof  of  international  law.  I  fear  the 
day  when  the  United  States  abdicates 
its  traditional  role  as  champion  of  the 
principles  of  international  law.  Let  us 
not  today  cast  votes  which  would  in 
any  way  constitute  an  erosion  of  our 
strong  heritage  in  this  field. 

The  amendment  we  adopted  simply 
puts  a  little  steel  into  the  pious  state- 
ments we  have  time  and  time  again 
made  about  protecting  the  freedom  of 
international  waterways.  It  says  that 
while  protests,  accusations,  and  oratory 
about  Colonel  Nasser's  arrogant  acts  of 
piracy  are  fine,  they  are  not  enough.    It 
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says  that  such  talk  merely  whispers  in 
freedom's  name  where  shouts  are 
needed,  where  positive  counteraction  Ls 
called  for.  We  should  not  back  down 
from  that  position. 

The  amendment  we  adopted  is  an  em- 
phatic statement  to  those  who  would 
not  play  the  rules  of  the  game  In  inter- 
national life  that  we  insist  that  they  do 
so.  It  informs  Colonel  Nasser  that  he  is 
now  in  the  International  big  learues. 
When  he  tampers  with  free  traffic 
through  the  Suez  Canal  he  is  not  fooling 
around  in  his  own  private  waterway — 
he  is  obstructing  an  international  body 
of  water  which,  under  clear  principles 
of  international  law,  must  be  open  to 
transit  by  all  nations.  If  Colonel  Nasser 
wants  to  play  in  the  big  leagues,  he  must 
abide  by  the  big-league  rules.  The 
amendment  we  adopted  Thursday  calls 
that  fact  of  life  to  his  attention  and 
gives  bread-and-butter  meaning  to  the 
repeated  protests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  on  this  is.'^ue  of 
UAR  bl(x;kades,  boycotts,  and  general 
obstructionism. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  retreat 
from  the  action  which  we  took  last 
Thursday,  and  we  should  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor be  willing  to  .support  my  other 
amendment  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  with  regard  to 
refugees? 

Mr.  KEATING  Of  course,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  before 
us  now.  but  I  will  say,  as  to  that  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator,  m  of- 
fering It,  did  not  follow  fully  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1948  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral As.sembly  of  the  United  Nations  as  to 
refugees,  from  which  much  of  his  lan- 
guage Is  drawn.  He  left  out  of  It, 
whether  by  design  or  otherwise,  a  verj' 
important  part  of  that  resolution,  which 
also  "called  upon  the  governments  and 
the  authorities  concerned  to  seek  agree- 
ment by  negotiations  conducted  with  a 
view  toward  the  final  settlement  of  all 
questions  outstanding  between  them." 
In  other  words,  the  General  Assembly 
very  clearly  intended  that  any  Arab  re- 
patriation would  be  within  the  context 
of  Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  consider  that 
amendment  when  the  Senator  offers  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  pertment  at  this  time. 
But  I  do  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  putting  in  only  part  of  the 
story,  as  he  has  In  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

May  I  ask 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  made  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  <when  his  name 
was  called* .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  .senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson 1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez  1,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr,  Hn.Ll,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Jackson  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  IMr.  Young  1  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Hi'MPHREY  I ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  O'Mahoney],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  IMr.  Jackson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young!  would  each  vote 
"yea," 

I  f  ui  ther  annoiuice  that  if  present  and 
votuig,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
1  Mr.  Chavez!  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bridges  i  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr,  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [  Mr.  Cape- 
hart)  IS  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wn-EY )   is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr,  Hruska).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frcwn  Indiana  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.'^ka  would  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  39,  ajs  follows: 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bibie 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Church 

ClarU 

Dodd 

DwiglM 


Aiken 
B«nxtett 
Brunsd&l* 
Byrd.  Va. 
Carlson 
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YEAS — 45 

Fong 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Javits 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Keating 

Krfauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long.  Hawaii 

McCarthy 

MtNamara 

Mftfrnuson 

Mansfield 

NATS — 3« 

C&se.  S  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 
Dlrk&en 


Morse 

Moss 

Murray 

Muskle 

Paetore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Sehoeppel 

Scott 

Smatheni 

Smith 

WllUams,  N.J, 

Tarborouglx 


Dworshftk 

EaiiUuid 
Ellender 
Ervln 
Frear 


Fulbrlght 

Goldwatcr 

Gore 

G.-eeu 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hickenloopcr 

Holland 


Johnston,  SO.    Mundt 


Jordan 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Lusk 

McClellan 

McGee 

Martin 


Robertson 

Russell 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wllllanas.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Anderson  Humphrey  Sparkman 

Bridges  Jackson  Symington 

Cape  hart  Kennedy  Wiley 

Chavez  Monroney  Youag,  Ohio 

Hill  Morion 

Hruska  oMahoncy 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr.  Pulbricht's 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1322,  H.R. 
11510. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <HJl,  11510) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clau.se  and  to  insert  the  language  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  S.  3058,  as 
amended,  in  lieu  thereof.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr,  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  respond  to 
a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
now  tr>'ing  again  to  eliminate  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senate  has  adopted? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  This  is  the  cus- 
tomary procedure.  After  we  perfect  the 
Senate  bill,  we  substitute  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  for  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  adopted  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  adopted  by  the 
Senate.    That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bUI. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  or  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  know  that  I  really  need 

2  minutes.  I  merely  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  expressing  regret  that  the  Senate  has 
seemingly  voted,  by  tabling  the  Pulbrlght 
amendment,  to  convert  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  into  a  weapon  of  unilateral 
economic  sanctions  as  a  substitute  for 
concerted  international  action  by  the 
United  Nations.  That  runa  counter  to 
the  poaltlon  so  eloquently  and  effectively 
presented  by  President  Elsenhower  at 
the  AMembly  of  the  United  Nations  din- 
ing the  Middle  East  crisis  in  1958. 

The  tenor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  merely 
propo«ed  that  if  the  Prealdent  felt  uni- 
lateral action  by  him  under  the  terms 
of  the  Douglas  amendment,  agreed  to 
last  week,  would  Interfere  with  efforts 
by  the  United  Nauons  designed  to  maln- 
UUn  p«ace  and  stability  he  could  refrain 
from  applying  the  amendment,  I  re- 
gret that  It  was  tabled.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  today  If  we 
have  developed  in  the  world  such  a 
theory  of  dollar  diplomacy  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  to  be  looked  to  a* 
a  substitute  for  the  decisions  of  and 
action  by  the  United  Nations, 

Mr  President,  I  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations  will  continue  his  efforts 
to  effect  a  solution  of  the  problems  in 
the  Middle  East— and  I  include  the 
refugee  problem  along  with  the  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIFIKSEN.    Mr  President.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  I  think  it  Ls 
extremely  important  to  know  how  the 
so-called  Douglas  amendment,  which  the 
Senate  adopted  is  to  be  interpreted. 
For  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  section 
113  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  last  year,  Public  Law  86-383 
Section  113  of  that  act  provides: 

See.  113.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create 
dUtlnctlona  because  of  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  in  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
cltl»«ns  generally  Is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples, and  In  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
AS  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act,  these  principles  shall  be  applied  its  the 
President  may  determine 

Those  words  were  drafted  by  the  8i«te 
Department.  I  worked  very  hard  in 
drafting  them,  with  other  Membem  of 
this  body  who  were  advocating  the  same 
general  statement  that  is  embodied  in 
the  Douglas  amendment,  which  has  bom 
inserted  in  the  bill.  X  call  attention  to 
Uiosf  words  because  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Prtatdtnt  and  the  State  Department 
putting  an  interpretation  upon  them 


The  only  difference  between  thase 
words  and  the  language  the  Senate  ha.s 
adcjpted  is  that  they  relate  to  different 
subjects.  One  relates  to  the  question  of 
citmens  of  various  races,  and  the  other 
relates  to  a  boycott  negating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  only  difference  m  the  language  is 
that  under  the  Douglas  amendment  the 
President  shall  report  on  measures  taken 
by  the  administration  to  insure  its  ap- 
plioation.  Those  words  are  not  in  sec- 
tioo  113  of  the  act  of  a  year  ago 

I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  give 
tho  President  and  the  State  Department 
tha  opportunity  to  function,  by  makina 
It  Clear  to  them  how  they  are  to  make 
tha  ioport  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Appro- 
pnatlons  Committees.  As  I  «eo  it,  thui 
mi^  be  done  verbally  It  may  be  done  in 
w.-ltlnK  to  thr  chairmen  of  ihr  vaiious 
committees,  without  goinH  further,  or 
of  coui-Hf,  It  could  be  made  to  thr  full 
C(immittcc."(,  But  It  is  Important  thiit 
that  point  be  made  clear,  because  of  any 
n.«|otlailon!i  which  the  Prenldent  or  the 
S'vite  Department  may  be  conduriinu  in 
tin  various  countries 

We  do  not  wish  to  mtorferr  with  the 
executive  department  In  lt«  nmollallonii 
wljh  other  countries  We  leave  it  up  to 
the  Piesldrni  to  determine  when  ht>  \n  to 
a  vr  rtld,  with  relation  to  the  two  piovino.M 
*hlch  wp  have  inserted  Wo  thru  Irixvp 
It  to  him,  after  ho  ha.s  made  hl«  dolrr- 
mlhatlon  as  to  how  he  i.s  gnlnw  to  yivc  t'r 
Rid,  to  dptotniine  how  hr  is  u.<.)\\\a  to 
report  to  the  Congre.ss 

I  hope  we  made  U  clear  thi\i  tho  icpoM 
to  tho  Congress  .should  not  :n  any  way 
make  It  more  dlfBcult  for  the  President 
to  conduct  negotiations  with  relation  to 
tie  various  countries  when  he  is  deter- 
mining how  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
sfiall  be  administered.  I  say  that  becau.se 
of  the  fear  on  my  part  that  a  formal  re- 
port to  the  Congress  miKht  negative 
much  of  the  executive  department  ac- 
t.cms  in  thi.s  very  difBcult  area  in  the 
Near  East. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.      I  yield 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  Senator's  statement  I  tried  to  say 
the  .same  thing  myself. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law,  the  reque.st  of  the 
President  for  a  report  could  have  no 
t.reater  authority  than  the  substantive 
statement  of  the  principle  Itself,  already 
contained  In  the  amendment?  We  all 
agree  that  that  is  a  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident, no  matter  how  strong  the  lan- 

[!UBge 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  the  way 
I  interpret  it,  and  the  way  I  want  to  see 
:t.  Interpreted. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
:^eriator  yield? 

Mr    SALTONSTALL     I  yield 

Mr  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
'.hat  If  the  President  chot>«eii  to  make 
4i\  oral  report  to  the  Membpr«  of  tlic 
Stiutc  at  a  Friday  morning  broakfimt, 
'.hat  will  be  compliance  wltli  the  law' 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  say  it 
.s  entirely  within  his  province,  under 
;he  language  we  have  Just  adopted,  to 


determine    how    that    report   should    be 
made,  and  to  whom  it  should  be  made. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  President  is  not  bound  by  the  Doug- 
las an  riinent.  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  which  is  also 
in  the  Hou.s<  bill,  I  believe? 

Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Of  course. 

Mr  AIKEN.     In  what  way? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  a  preca- 
tory request  by  the  Congi-ess  for  the 
President  to  do  certain  things  which,  in 
his  Judgment,  he  should  do  under  the 
terms  of  the  resolution 

Mr  AIKEN  Doe.s  not  the  resolution 
request  the  Pie.'-ldent  to  withhold  aid 
from  any  country  we  are  helping  which 
carries  on  economic  wurfare  against  an- 
other countiV 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  If  he  shall  m 
determine 

Mr  AIKKN  But  he  can  do  as  he 
plenteN  about  so  determining 

Mr   SALTONSTALL     Exactly 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Prenldent  I  yield 
J  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Ml  MOllSK  Mr  President  I  do  not 
wish  Ui  leave  tJie  legislative  hl«U)rv  in 
the  ittule  m  which  the  Senator  from 
Mn/»i»achu«ett«  has  left  It  I  think  his 
remarks  make  confusion  more  con- 
founded 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  thnt  It 
l.s  expected  that  the  President  will  act 
m  uixxl  faith  and  f^le  with  the  Conureh* 

II  written  reix)rt  setting  forth  the  len- 
son.s  foi  his  course  of  action  That  l^ 
the  pifKpdure  we  follow  in  connection 
with  sen»e-of-thp-8enate  resolutions, 
and  I  think  it  is  equally  applicable  in 
this  case 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  2  minutes? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Loul.siana 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  as  one  Senator  I  have  com- 
plained that  there  has  been  a  ureat  deal 
of  mismanagement  and  waste  in  con- 
nection with  the  program.  Before  we 
vote.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  recall 
a  story  of  April  28.  last  Thursday  I 
read  from  a  U  P.I  story  appearing  m 
the  newspaper.s  of  that  date; 

One  of  the  first  public  statements  nf  Act- 
ing President  Huh  Chung  was  aimed  fit  what 
he  called  wiiste  and  ml.smnnagement  in  the 
U.S.  Korean  aid  program  Simultaneously, 
the  United  Slates  held  up  approval  of  new 
economic  aid  until  South  K'jrea  gels  baclc 
to  normal  and  some  new  condlt'.ons  are  met. 

One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  last 
weelc'8  "Blixxly  Tuesday"  cUmnrtlr  moment 
of  the  riotous  demonstrations  In  the  wake 
of  the  March  15  elections,  wiis  ii  charge  of 
corruption  In  the  use  of  U  S  aid  funds 
Rhee  s  critics  aald  koiite  of  the  %'iOQ  million 
Ik  year  uf  U.S.  aid  went  to  help  Rhee  sup- 
porters. 

The  article  further  states: 

8peal(lng  of  relations  with  the  UiUifd 
atnles.  Huh  said  some  vinsallsfiMiiirv  areii* 
iiewl  ciirrectlon  T»\ose  include,  lio  •aid, 
witale  liiid  iul«innnai|itinent  iii  lutinlnUirHiKui 

III  v  H  ri'iiHiiinii'  lutd  iitlliury  nid  Homo  uf 
dicj  \:  n  kilt  Miiincy  luui  tfnite  in  doselnii 
iniluatry  mnup  U\  «u)i|)oM  t.h»  Ue|>ut)tU  « 
budget, 

o<ldIy  rnougli,  appajenlty  one  of  tha 
piinoipal  causes  of  the  uverthruw  u[  the 
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government  api;)ears  to  have  been  local 
dis-satLsfactlon  v,-ith  the  mismanagement 
of  the  S200  million  a  year  we  have  been 
.spending  there  Apparently  it  has  been 
mi.smanaged.  and  has  gone  into  the 
pockeus  of  private  individuals.  The  same 
thing  Is  happ-jniriK  in  many  places 
IhrouRhout  the  world 

Until  I  feel  come  coiifldence  that  we 
have  at  least  made  a  good  start  toward 
prevcnlinn  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not 
expect  to  vote  for  tins  type  of  foreicn 
aid  bill 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWOP.fiHAK.  Shortly  after 
World  War  II.  when  our  Oovernment 
loiiiated  Uio  foreign  aid  program,  Paul 
H.  {Tinan.  the  llrst  administrator,  guvc 
RAAurances  tha':  the  program  would  be 
continued  for  only  3  or  4  years,  aiul 
would  cost  probably  about  112  billion 
to  tl4  billion  In  the  lnl<<r>'enlng  years 
we  liave  spent  about  100  billion  fur  the 
ostensible  puriiose  of  creatli^  friends 
Mid  engendering  good  will  cverywhcie 
mound  the  globe.  Wo  know  what  tho 
It  suit  has  beer.  Wo  are  losing  friends 
and  making  enemies  everywhere. 

I  was  sliocked  earlier  today  when  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  said  that  crises 
cxut  everywhere  we  look— In  Korea,  In 
Turkey,  and  In  the  Caribbean.  If  we 
have  accomplished  anything  worthwhile 
with  these  very  generous  expenditures 
o(  our  AmerlCfin  dollars,  where  are  the 
reaults?  Whcte  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  we  are  making  progress? 

I  wi.sh  I  had  the  time  to  point  to  some 
of  the  glaring  Jiconslstencles  which  ap- 
pear In  the  rcp<5rt  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  this  olll.  On  page  7  the  com- 
mittee says: 

K»  reflected  ir  Uie  hearlnga  (pp  33»  329. 
331,  and  336  337  i .  the  committee  wat  gravely 
concerned  over  the  situation  In  Korea  prior 
to  the  mn«t  recfnt  and  aerloue  outbreak  of 
rioting  Althou(<h  aa  eUted,  the  committee 
•ee*  no  presently  acceptable  aiternatlTe  to 
contlnulnK  the  aid  pro^rram  In  Korea,  the 
recent  event*  In  that  country  ralae  a  ques- 
tion, which  la  of  wider  application,  aa  to  the 
long-term  effectiveness  of  an  aid  program 
conducted  In  the  abeence  of  nn  atmosphere 
of  expajidlng  ba»lc  freedomg 

Then,  after  c>olnting  out  the  lack  of 
progre.ss  and  tne  impotency  and  the  in- 
effectual results,  the  committee  also 
made  this  comment,  at  page  5: 

Large  sume  >f  money  and  a  sense  of 
urgency  have  1  icre««ed  the  probeblllty  ot 
mlsiAkes,  and  li  should  not  be  a  cau^e  for 
wonder  that  n.lstakes  have  In  fact  been 
mt»de  So  far,  however,  we  have  munagod 
to  summiMi  the  reqtUslte  coniblnatlDn  of 
faith  and  persliteiue  to  nvnid  making  the 
worat  mistake  o.'  nil  which  would  be  to  quit 
trying 

So  Mr  Pre-'ldeni,  tJiU  very  fine  com- 
iniiiee  which  handles  foielgn  rwlations 
legislation  adnlts  tho  inefTeotual  opera- 
tion of  the  pi-ogram,  and  then  says  It 
would  b«  a  triigio  mistake  to  terminate 
It.  My  implloikUon  it  says  that  we  muat 
Moept  the  mismaiUMremant  and  blun- 
f1«»HnBs  which  have  b«»en  inhertnl 
tiuoughoul  thiS  program. 


I  remember  a  few  years  ago  that  this 
same  committee  made  a  survey  and  study 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  in  the  hope 
that  something  might  be  done  to  cor- 
rect some  of  this  mismangement  and 
blundering 

I  have  Joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
contending  that  we  ought  to  make  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  program.  We  can  do 
no  less.  If  we  recognize  the  impotency 
of  the  program  and  if  we  want  to  suc- 
ceed, what  is  wrong  with  attempting  to 
make  a  reappraisal  of  the  program? 

During  the  past  few  months  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been  hold- 
ing very  interesting  hearings  on  the  de- 
fease budget  of  about  140  billion.  We 
are  told  we  need  more  planes  and  mis- 
siles and  we  need  to  moderniie  our 
Armed  Forces.  At  the  same  time  some 
of  the  exporienta  and  supporters  of  the 
foreign  uul  program  say,  "ITiat  is  not 
essential,  because  we  have  farflung 
allies  all  over  the  world  who  have  been 
receiving  these  billions  of  doUai'i  and 
who  are  prepared  to  stand  up  and  de- 
fend us  on  the  farflung  potential  battle 
fronlfl  " 

I  shall  not  labor  the  point,  but  I  ap- 
i)eat  to  my  colleagues  and  say  that  at 
some  time  we  ought  to  have  the  courage 
and  determination  and  the  peraeveranee 
to  do  something  to  make  this  program 
at  least  partially  succeosful  with  respect 
to  Its  constantly  being  expanded,  Initead 
of  adding  to  the  Inflationary  foroea,  with 
the  (KiHsibllity  Uiat  ultimately  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  insolvency  of  our 
Ooveniment,  and  then  at  some  psy- 
chological time  we  will  face  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Soviets,  At  that  time  we  will 
stand  alone  and  wonder  where  our  allies 
are  going  to  help  us.  No  one  in  the 
Senate  falls  to  realize  that  we  will  stand 
alone  whenever  we  face  tliat  aggression 
by  the  Soviets. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  com- 
ment with  regard  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  that 
this  aid  has  caused  corruption  in  Korea. 
If  this  is  the  cause  of  corruption,  then 
Israel  ought  to  be  the  most  corrupt  of 
all  nations,  becau.se  the  total  of  our  aid — 
Government  aid.  not  private  aid — has 
been  $310,304,000  for  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 2  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  private  sources 
have  provided — and  these  amounts  are 
tax  exempt  for  those  who  give  them— 
approximately  the  same  amount. 

During  this  same  period  UAR  has  had 
$67,194,000,  for  a  population  of  25.3  mil- 
lion people. 

With  regai-d  to  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI,  I 
would  only  remind  him  that  the  admin- 
istration of  his  program  is  in  the  hands 
of  lub  party,  If  he  thinks  it  is  so  bad. 
perhaps  there  ought  to  be  a  chanye  of 
admlnistraUon,  ao  that  we  can  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  admlnlsti'atlon  of  the 
program. 

Originally  the  Mamhall  plan  was  tnltU 
nUKl  under  Uie  administration  of  a  vmy 
woll-known  Ilepubllran.  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man I  think  he  did  a  very  rood  job. 
The  pix>gram  was  passed  oilBlnally  in  a 
Republican  Congress 


I  do  not  wisli  to  labor  the  partisan 
aspect  of  it,  t>ecause  Democrats  have 
supported  it,  too.  However,  with  regard 
to  the  Marshal]  plan  I  t)€lieve  it  is  well 
known  that  Europe  is  back  on  its  feet. 
It  is  so  well  on  its  feet  that  many  people 
have  complained  about  its  competition 
infringing  upon  our  markets.  It  has 
been  extremely  successful.  Many  of  the 
difflculties  of  administration  are  due  to 
amendments  and  restrictions  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  administration  by  this 
body  and  by  the  other  body. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  nUnute  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Piesldent.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  Is  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  while  we  have  had  a  Republican 
Executive,  for  the  past  6  years  we  have 
had  a  legislative  branch  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  Party. 

I  am  not  critical  of  my  colleagues  on 
Uir  oUier  side  of  the  aisle,  baoaase  many 
of  them  have  fought  vlgoroualy  against 
this  program  at  all  times  Howtvtr,  I  am 
pointing  out  that  there  is  a  general  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  we  cannot  avoid  or  eaoape 
in  any  way  the  full  rMponalblUty  for  the 
Ineviuble  failure  of  Uiis  program. 

The  PRS8XDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  U^e  bill. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  PrMtdent.  I  pro- 
pose to  take  2  or  S  minutes,  Then  I  shall 
yield  bock  the  remainder  of  the  time  and 
will  be  prepared  to  vote. 

I  point  out,  with  respect  to  the  overall 
proftram,  that  173  years  ago  some  men 
met  up  In  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the 
last  things  they  did,  after  they  finished 
writing  the  Constitution,  was  to  write 
the  preamble  to  it.  It  almost  got  lost 
in  history.  But  they  said  in  the  pre- 
amble that  one  of  the  purposes  for  or- 
daining the  Constitution  was  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense. 

It  was  no  great  problem  in  1814  when 
the  British  burned  this  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol. It  was  no  great  problem  In  1847 
when  we  had  a  controversy  with  Mexico. 
It  was  no  great  problem  when  we  went 
to  the  rescue  of  an  island  people  against 
the  butcheries  of  a  Spanish  general. 

But  when  we  got  to  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  then  the  common  defense 
took  on  an  expanded  periphery  and  an 
expanded  function.  It  is  now  a  line 
which  is  20,000  miles  long.  We  do  not 
fight  alone  with  weapons.  We  fight  in 
the  economic  and  political  and  social 
fields  as  well.  We  fight  not  only  with 
guns,  but  we  fight  also  with  credit. 

This  bill  and  Its  transformation  year 
after  year  In  this  annual  struggle  is  a 
teatlmony  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
greateet  forces  In  the  unfolding  of  the 
country  is  the  revisionism  that  is  so 
necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  prob- 
lems and  Ihf  ne<>ds  and  of  what  we  shall 
do, 

At  least  one  good  tiling  has  com*  oul 
of  this  dlaouaaion  with  rtMipecl  U»  Uii 
L)ouMla«  amimdment  I  wlah  my  good 
fjltnd  from  Nw  Yor»  (Mr,  Jsvirtl 
would  give  »M-  U)  this  We  have  dM- 
cuosod  U  a  gwid  de«l     T  think  the  siae 
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of  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  manifestations 
I  know  of  that  there  has  been  concern 
and  apprehension  in  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  inclusion  of  language  that 
might  be  regarded  as  unilateral  in  char- 
acter, for  one  thing,  and  could  conceiv- 
ably be  misconstrued  and  misinterpreted 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  think  this  vote  in  itself  will  sound 
a  note  of  caution,  and  I  believe  we  have 
a  right  to  interpret  it  in  that  fashion.  So 
I  say  that  is  one  good  thing  that  has 
come  out  of  the  discussion,  even  though 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  not  adopted. 

So  all  in  all  I  think  it  has  been  a 
craltsmanlike  job  that  has  been  done.  I 
am  content  to  leave  it  there  and  vote  for 
the  bill,  in  the  hope  that  whatever  re- 
finements are  necessary,  if  any.  they  can 
be  made  by  interpretation,  but  that 
otherwise  the  work  of  the  common  de- 
fense can  go  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  simply  wish  to  note 
that  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  me  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall  1 .  such  qualms  were  also  ex- 
pressed. Since  then,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  pressing  forward  and  has 
sought  reports  from  all  its  posts  around 
the  world.  We  have  not  been  unreason- 
able about  it.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  says  that 
these  signposts,  given  us  by  the  size  of 
the  vote,  will  be  just  as  effective  in  this 
instance  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  Morse-Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSPTE3X).  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  I 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sp.'^hkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr  Symington]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
fMr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the 
Senator   from   Missouri    [Mr.    Symtng- 


To»l.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
YoiUNG]  would  each  vote   'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington),  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  !  Mr 
O'Mahoney).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea.  " 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  is  paired  wilh  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Jack- 
son 1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay.  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote    yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Brjdges  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton)  are  neces-sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebra^ska  [Mr. 
HI^USK.^)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  I  is  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  I  Mr. 
Wiley)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
HABT 1  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vot«  "nay  ' 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  IMr  Wiley  J  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The   result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
fs  25,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  11510  >    was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  tliat  the  Senate  insist  on 
its  amendment,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  ai^pointed  Mr.  F^jl- 
bright.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Wiley,  and  Mr  Hkkenlooper  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiUiout 
objection.  Senate  bill  3058  will  be  iii- 
deflnilely  postponed 


NOMINATION  OF  MAJ.  GEN  THOMAS 
A  LANE  TO  BE  PRESIDF^T  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI   RIVER   COMMISSION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  full  .support  of  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen  Thomas  A. 
Lane  to  be  president  of  the  MLssissippi 
River  Commission,  and  I  am  highly 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  has  unanimously  recom- 
mended confirmation. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  is 
composed  of  three  officers  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  one  officer  from  the 
U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
three  civilians.  Created  in  1879.  the 
Commission  is  responsible  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  water  resource  con- 
servation on  the  Mi.ssissippi  River  and  Its 
tributaries  from  St  Louis  to  New  Or- 
leans The  presidency  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  one  of  the  most  Important  assign- 
ments in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  a  man  of  experience 
and  outstanding  ability  has  been  selected 
for  this  key  post. 

General  Lane  Is  particularly  suited 
for  his  nrw  asslgriment  because  he  has 
full  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  the 
problems  of  this  area.  A  graduate  of 
the  US  Militar>'  Academy.  General  Lane 
is  well  known  throughout  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley,  having  served  as  executive 
officer  and  disbursing  officer  in  Memphis 
from  1933  to  1935  and  as  district  engi- 
ner  in  Little  Rock  from  1948  to  1950  His 
3  years  of  .service  as  one  of  U'io  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
given  him  broad  experience  in  the  field 
of  municipal  operations,  as  well  as  in 
water  resource  development  problems. 
He  is  now  commanding  general,  U.S. 
Army  Training  Center,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  Mo. 

General  Lane  will  have  the  full  support 
of  all  leaders  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
His  nomination  is  in  keeping  with  the 
long  tradition  of  having  our  finest  engi- 
neering officers  serve  on  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission.  He  succeeds  Maj. 
Gen,  W.  A,  Carter,  whose  record  has  been 
outstanding. 

In  keeping  with  his  distingui.shed  civil 
and  military  record.  I  am  confident  that 
General  Lane's  efforts  as  president  of 
the  ComniLssion  will  be  to  build  up  the 
area,  and  I  predict  that  during  his  ten- 
ure the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  will 
move  forward  in  a  constructive  way  I 
am  confident  his  services  will  greatly 
benefit  not  only  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
but  the  entire  Nation. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  1333. 
H.R    10809. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sU.ted  by  title 

The  Legisiative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
108091  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  en  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOF:  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until 
tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  announce  that  tomorrow  we  shall 
take  up  House  bill  10809,  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  We 
expect  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  in 
connection  with  the  pas.sau'e  of  that  bill. 

Then  we  expect  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  FK^partment  of 
Commerce  appropriation  bill.  H.R.  10234. 
There  may  be  several  yea-and-nay 
votes  in   that  connection 

Then  we  expect  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  move — perhaps  he  will  do 
so  later  in  the  week,  but  Members  should 
be  prepared  for  it — that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentativi's  to  thf^  bank  merger  bill. 

Mr  KEFAUVER      Mr  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr,  Presi- 
dent at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  a.sk  him  to  see  to  it 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  today's  busi- 
ness a  motion  is  made  to  have  the  Senate 
adjourn  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered 


THE  PORTLAND,  OREG  ,  NEWSPAPER 
STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Pre.sident,  T  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  very  sad 
letter  I  have  received  f  rwn  a  constituent 
of  mine.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself. 
Although  the  letter  was  unsigned,  it  bore 
a  return  address,  which  I  have  deleted. 


It  Is  very  disheartening  not  to  be  able 
to  give  this  lady  the  prompt  help  which 
is  needed  for  the  Portland  newspaper 
workers  who  have  been  displaced  by 
strikebreakers.  Nonetheless,  I  shall 
continue  doing  what  I  can  to  get  a  Sen- 
ate committee  investigation  of  this  situ- 
ation It  is  very  evident  that  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  strike  insurance  and  the 
hiring  of  professional  strikebreakers  In 
the  newspaper  industry  is  having  a  bad 
effect  upon  industrial  relations.  Per- 
mitting these  practices  to  continue  is 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

Certainly  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  should  dis- 
close the  sordid  details,  by  conducting 
the  study  I  have  requested.  My  resolu- 
tion, which  calls  for  an  investigation, 
.should  be  the  basis  for  a  Senate  com- 
imttee  investigation  of  the  antilabor. 
union-busiing  policies  of  many  news- 
papers in  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senatoh  Watnk  Morse:  For  God's  sake 
help  us  here  in  Portland,  Oreg  I  am  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  men  Involved  In  the 
new-'^paper  dispute  This  Is  not  the  time  to 
writ*  fancy  phrases  or  give  you  the  details — 
I  am  sure  you  know  them  all — but  this  Is  a 
direct  app>eal  Unle.<!3  something  concrete 
happens  soon  Portland  will  be  a  violent  and 
bloody  battleground — all  the  peaceful  ap- 
p>eals  have  been  a  waste  of  time — and  our 
bitterness,  frustration  and  hatred  has 
reache<l  the  stage  where  we  must  explode. 

Over  1,200  of  us  marched  In  a  parade 
Easter  Sunday  i  what  a  farce)  and  when  we 
marched  past  those  two  newspapers  and  saw 
the  professional  strikebreakers  jeering  at  us, 
the  police  standing  by  and  laughing,  we 
wonder  about  the  much-v.iunted  "American 
way  of  life":  It  certainly  stinks  right  now. 
TTiere  aln  t  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  average  working  person  has 
no  protection  whatsoever — there  Isn  t  a  law 
in  the  land  that  will  protect  us 

This  really  Is  a  last  desperate  appeal 
My  own  husband  has  lost  so  much  weight 
His  sojourn  on  the  picket  line  has  worked 
hlra  up  to  the  stage  where  he  Is  ready  to 
kill.  To  stand  by  helpless  and  let  out-of- 
State,  ImbeclUc  types  go  by  and  Insult  you. 
walk  Into  your  job.  and  Just  not  be  able  to 
to  do  a  damn  thing  about  It.  has  eaten  like 
a  cancer  Into  us  all.  We  are  ready  to  tear 
those  people  to  pieces,  and  Portland  will  be 
the  city  that  started  another  Industrial 
revolution 

Please,  please  help  us  all. 

A  Vest  Unhappy.  Bitter,  and  Sad 
Mother    and   Housewitx. 


EFFECTS  OF  FOOD  ADDITIVES  AND 
RESIDUALS  ON  POOD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Nel- 
.son  R  Crow,  publisher  of  the  magazine. 
Farm  Managament.  in  the  April  19.  1960, 
issue  of  that  magazine  has  presented  ef- 
fectively the  position  taken  by  many 
farmers  who  resent  being,  as  he  puts 
it,  "the  whipping  boy  of  politicians,  met- 
ropohtan  newspapers,  and  nationally 
circulated  magazines." 

In  my  judgment,  when  he  says. 
'Throughout  the  food  industry',  there  is 
demand  that  appropriate  Government 
action  be  taken  to  properly  assess  the 
methods  of  enforcement.  analy7;e  laws 
and  regulations,  and  determine  on  a 
scientific  and  factual  basis  the  effects  of 


these  food  additives  and  residuals  on 
food.  President  Eisenhower  has  asked 
his  Science  Advisory  Committee  headed 
by  George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  "report  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible.'  "  he  echoes  a  senti- 
ment felt  by  many  citizens  in  addition 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  food 
industry- 

Certainly  an  early  release  of  the 
Science  Advisorj'  Committee  report  will 
be  welcomed  by  farmers,  businessmen, 
and  consumers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NixsoN  R    Crow  Comments 

One  big  reason  why  U.S.  farmers  are  able 
to  continue  to  produce  ample  quantities  of 
food  at  amazingly  low  costs  is  because  of  the 
substantial  contributions  made  by  chemistry 
and  science  in  pest  control,  weed  control, 
feed  additives  and  so  on.  More  people  are 
being  well  fed  than  ever  before. 

Yet  the  farmer  is  the  whipping  boy  of 
politicians,  metropolitan  newspajsers  and 
nationally  circulated  magazines.  This  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II  there  has  been  frightening  Inflation 
in  the  prices  of  everything — everything  ex- 
cept the  prices  the  farmer  has  received  for 
production  of  almost  every  type  of  food.  In 
the  case  of  almost  all  foods,  price  Increases 
paid  by  the  consumer  result  from  higher 
costs  of  transportation,  processing,  and  re- 
tailing 

Now  producers  and  nearly  all  handlers  of 
food  are  badly  confused  by  bureaucratic 
hairline  decisions  on  the  effects  of  pesticides, 
additives,  and  residuals  on  human  health 
Confusion  Is  compounded  when  the  experts 
of  USDA  pass  food  as  being  healthful  and 
safe  and  another  Government  bureau,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, takes  the  attitude  that  the  same  food 
is  dangerous  to  humans. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  go  into  full  details 
of  the  cranberry  and  poultry  scares  of  last 
fall.  The  cranberry  growers  lost  a  big  share 
of  their  market,  yet  later  It  was  announced 
that  most  of  the  crop  was  entirely  safe 
The  Government  found  that  any  residue 
from  hormones  fed  to  poultry  was  concen- 
trated In  the  skin  and  Internal  organs  and 
the  meat  was  purchased  and  released  for  the 
school  lunch  program  after  these  parts  were 
removed. 

Throughout  the  food  industry,  there  Is 
demand  that  appropriate  Government  action 
be  taken  to  properly  assess  the  methods  cxf 
enforcement,  analyze  laws  and  regulations, 
and  determine  on  a  scientific  and  factual 
basis  the  effects  of  these  food  additives  and 
residuals  on  food. 

President  Elsenhower  has  asked  his  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  headed  by  George  B. 
Kistiakowsky,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  "report  to  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Surely,  in  the  Interests  of  public  health 
and  the  health  of  economy  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  industry,  such  a  report 
should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible 


THE   DRUG    INQUIRY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly has  thus  far  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  doctors  located  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  these  remarks  examples 
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which  are  typical  o/  the  letters  in  sup- 
port of  the  inquiry,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  sub- 
committee has  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  physicians  who  are  critical  of 
the  inquiry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  examples 
which  are  typical  of  those  letters. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  showing  is 
siich  as  to  provide  strong  encouragement 
for  continuation  and  extension  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

From  a  doctor  In  Massachusetts: 

"I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  Inquiry 
Into  prlce-axing  practices  of  the  .arge  drug 
companies.  That  these  organizations  excuse 
the  outrageous  prices  on  the  grounds  of 
humanitarian  research  Is  ludicrous.  Most 
large  Industrial  concerns  conduct  research  to 
better  their  products,  but  do  not  cynically 
ascribe  their  motives  as  b^lng  only  piety 
toward  mankind 

"My  mailbox  Is  stuffed  each  day  with  ex- 
pensive advertising  (gilt  edged,  color  print- 
ing, etc.)  about  a  myriad  of  drug  products 
99  percent  of  which  are  completely  useless. 
If  a  new  product  really  has  value.  It  is  well 
reported  In  the  scientific  literature,  and 
hardly  needs  the  ballyhoo  that  the  drug 
companies  provide.  If  only  the  savings  from 
this  type  of  advertising  would  be  applied  to 
lower  the  prices  of  some  of  the  drugs  that  I 
prescribe  for  my  patients,  I  would  he  grateful. 

"Judging  by  the  audacious  statements 
made  before  ycur  committee  by  spokesmen 
for  the  large  drug  houses,  I  fear  that  the 
remedy  for  this  situation  lies  In  strong 
legislative  action. 

"Please  keep  up  the  good  work.  Responsi- 
ble members  of  the  medical  conununlty  who 
stUl  believe  In  the  Hippocratlc  Oath  still 
exist." 

From  a  doctor  in  Illinois: 

"As  a  physician.  I  am  very  Interested  in 
the  revelations  of  your  committee.  It  was 
reported  in  the  newspapers  that  the  president 
of  Schering  did  not  refute  your  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  drugs,  but  said  these  are  not 
all  the  expenses  involved  and  proceeded  to 
name  others,  among  which  was  the  educa- 
tion of  physicians. 

"I  wish  to  know  If  any  figures  were  given 
as  to  the  cost  of  educating  physicians. 
This  euphemism  for  advertising  Is  unfair. 

"If  such  flgiires  are  available  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  copy  ■' 

P^om  a  doctor  In  Missouri 

"In  my  general  practice  here  In  Mls.scurl. 
a  rural  area,  I  am  unable  to  prescribe  the 
proper  drugs  the  patient  needs  4  times  out  of 
6  because  of  the  price.  These  are  usually 
cortisones  for  arthritis  and  antibiotics  for 
Infections. 

"I  am  burdened  by  many  visits  by  drug 
detail  men,  who  I  don't  want  to  see,  and  who 
know  nothing  about  medicine  except  how  to 
high  pressure  a  doctor  on  the  particular  drug 
they  are  selling  This  Is  also  the  consensus 
of  the  other  doctors  I  know 

"Every  day  I  get  60  to  65  large  cards  ad- 
vertising drugs  that  I  already  know  about 
from  reading  my  medical  Journals. 

"Today  i  and  other  Umes)  I  received  two 
LP  hl-fl  records  advertising  Miltown  from 
Wallace  Drug  Co.  Also  185.000  other  GPs  in 
the  country  did  receive  them  today,  which 
adds  tremendoxisly  to  the  cost  of  Miltown. 
It  Is  11  cents  a  tablet  here,  and  according  to 
the  paper  Is  1  cent  a  tablet  In  Argentina. 

"Because  of  all  this  I  cannot  prescribe 
what  my  patient  needs  and  he  suffers  more. 

"I  am  not  a  crank  and  I  write  you  this 
with  great  sincerity  " 


From  a  doctor  in  Texas  (who«e  husband  is 
a  doctor) : 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very  pleased 
that  you  are  Investigating  the  drug  racket. 
For  years  my  husband  and  I  have  been  seri- 
ously worried  over  the  enormous  number  of 
new  drugs  which  keep  flooding  the  markets 
He  remarked  some  months  ago  that  20  years 
frtmn  now  we  will  realize  we  killed  more  pa- 
tients than  we  helped  with  some  of  the  new 
madlclnes. 

"Another  thing  which  disturbs  me  Is  the 
type  of  literature  the  manufacturers  put  out 
to  advertise  these  drugs.  We  doctors  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  superb  education — spend 
many  years  learning  our  profession — and  the 
m.^terlal  which  the  drug  firms  use  in  nn 
attempt  to  brainwash  the  doctors  is  scaled 
to  about  the  Intelligence  of  a  6-year-old 
child.  Personally  I  resent  this  type  of  adver- 
tising and  yet  It  constantly  burdens  our 
malls.  Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
ycu  some  samples.  For  Instance  I  once  re- 
ceived one  piece  of  advertising  in  the  shape 
of  an  oil  can  filled  with  capsules  and  carrying 
\he  caption  'Oil  Up  Your  Patlenfs  Joints. ' 
The  preparation  Is  largely  atplrln  Another 
annoying  feature  of  the  drug  advertising 
these  days  is  the  ads  which  are  set  up  to 
look  like  news  items.  I  think  there  must  be 
sotne  payola  Involved  with  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  which  put  out  these  items. 

"We  surely  appreciate  the  work  that  you 
ar*  doing  along  this  line." 
From  a  doctor  In  California: 
"Reports  reaching  me  over  the  radio  indi- 
cate that  the  drug  manufacturers  claim  to 
have  very  high  expenses  due  to  the  necessity 
of  Inducing  doctors  to  xisc  their  new  products 
and  brands 

'"As  an  old  general  practitioner  In  private 
pmctice  as  well  as  more  recently  practicing  in 
a  State  institution,  I  want  to  state  emphati- 
cally that  the  mass  of  advertising  literature, 
■free  samples'  propaganda  by  manufacturers' 
repre.sentatlvfs  and  other  more  or  less  subtle 
promotions  of  drugs,  all  claimed  to  be  won- 
derful Improvements.  Is  s:mply  staggering 
and  must  indeed  be  a  big  factor  In  the  cost 
of  medications  and  medical  cost  in  general. 
Tq  me  as  well  as  to  many  of  my  physician 
friends  this  activity  of  the  drug  companies 
is  repulsive,  embarrassinc.  unsclentlflc.  un- 
ethical and  aealnst  our  better  knowledere  of 
wbat  constitutes  g<x>d  practice  of  medicine. 
'Our  wastebaskets  are  filled  daily  with  un- 
solicited literature  and  samples — mostly 
trash,  wasting  our  time  and  adding  to  the 
co»t  of  healing  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  fight  this  propaganda  by  dumping  all  un- 
solicited mail  and  getting  my  Information 
from  legitimate  Journals,  including  our 
AlfA's.  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  stopping 
ail  advertising  of  medications.  Including 
vitamins,  by  radio.  TV  and  newspapers,  and 
having  the  Industry  Instead  submit  all  their 
naw  products  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation laboratories  for  unbiased  examina- 
tion and  trial  before  the  final  report  to  the 
ptofeaslon.  This  testing  should  be  rein- 
forced by  Government  i.'ispectlon  and  legal 
enforcement  and  necessary  subsidy. 

'•Such  a  policy  would  cause  a  tremendous 
improvement  In  peoples"  health  and  would 
save  billions  of  money  that  now  Is  wasted 
on  drug  propaganda,  patent  medicines,  and 
outright  quackery  But  of  cour.se,  this  Is 
a  free  country."  free  for  every  manufacturer 
and  producer  to  poison  or  defraud  people  If 
ha  chooses  to.  •   •   • 

"I  am  no  fanatic,  religious,  or  moral,  I 
am  Just  an  old  general  family  "'doc"  trying 
to  promote  good  health  and  commonsense, 
much  as  you  are  trying  to,  I  am  svire."' 
Prom  a  doctor  In  the  South ; 
'"I  have  been  very  much  Interested  in  your 
cGBnmittee's  inquiry  into  the  high  co«t  of 
antibiotics  and  other  wonder  drugs. 

""I  observe  that  I  can  buy  20  mg.  aureo- 
mycln  tablets  put  up  by  Lederle  Co    at  the 


feedstore  for  $1  67  per  100  tablets,  but  at 
the  drugstore  they  charge  for  50  mg.  tablets 
m  90  per  himdred  tablets  put  up  by  the 
same  firm,  Lederle  0.1  Why  do  they  charge 
almost  four  times  as  much  to  treat  a  human 
being  than  they  do  to  treat  hogs  and  rows? 
"Wishing  you  success  In  your  Investiga- 
tion."' 

Prom  a  doctor  In  the  Par  West  (whose  wife 
Is  also  a  doctor  1  : 

"'May  I  commend  you  for  the  conduct  of 
yoTir  recent  Inquiry  Into  pricing  practice*  of 
the  American  pharmaceutical  iiidustry.  If 
your  inquiry  results  In  any  substantial  low- 
ering of  prices  you  will  have  aided  medical 
practice  In  this  country  Immeasurably 

"My  wife  and  I  are  practicing  physicians 
In  a  rural  area  In  Idaho.  Most  of  r^ur  patients 
are  people  with  limited  incomes.  For  the 
past  several  years  we  have  been  Increasingly 
aware  of  several  cold  economic  facts.  The 
drug^  that  we  use  most  have  not  decreased 
in  price  to  any  observable  extent.  There  is 
little  or  no  competition  as  regards  price  from 
manufacturer  to  manufacturer. 

"■We  are  well  able  to  control  our  own  fees. 
In  cases  where  people  require  our  services 
and  are  actually  unable  to  afford  them  It's  a 
very  simple  matter  to  charge  what  they  can 
afford.  When  we  start  to  write  the  prescrip- 
tion however  Ifs  a  very  frtistrating  feeling. 
We  know  that  our  patients  simply  cannot 
a.fford  the  drugs  for  the  period  of  time  we 
wish   them  to  have   them. 

"80  In  many,  many  cases  the  diagnosis  Is 
a  very  simple  and  straightforward  affair. 
Then  we  move  on  to  a  very  difficult  problem. 
What  Is  the  absolute  minimum  cf  drug  we 
can  get  by  with  In  this  case.  All  too  fre- 
quently we  prescribe  Inadequate  amounts  for 
insufficient  periods  of  time  simply  because 
of  the  cost  of  the  drugs. 

"So  as  we  read  the  accounts  of  your  Inquiry 
we  were  as  Interested  as  we  would  have  been 
had  you  been  bringing  to  light  some  new 
scientific  discovery  What  you  are  doing  Is  a 
very  real  and  tangible  aid  to  every  practicing 
physician. 

"I  am  sure  that  many  aspects  of  your  work 
are  discouraging  Undoubtedly  there  are 
tremendous  pressures  directed  against  you  as 
you  focus  the  light  In  uncomfortable  places. 
Just  remember  if  you  will  that  your  work  will 
indirectly  save  as  many  lives  and  advance 
medical  practice  as  much  as  many  of  the 
great  research  experiments  that  are  presently 
underway.  Each  time  I  write  a  prescription 
I   feel   like  shaking  your  hand." 

From   a   doctor    In    Ohio: 

"Congratulations  on  your  excellent  Job  of 
investigating  the  exorbitant  costs  of  many 
of  the  cortisone  derivative  drugs.  I  stronely 
urge  you  to  follow  up  with  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  antibiotics,  the  so-called 
wonder  drugs — tetracycline  and  oxytetracy- 
cllne  groups  of  drugs  so  essential  to  control 
severe  infections.  These  are  marketed  under 
the  trade  names  of  achromycin,  panmycin., 
steclln,  and  so  forth,  and  have  been  available 
now  for  at  least  5  years.  The  capsule  still 
sells  for  50  cents  per  capsule,  which  I  feel  Is 
prohibitive  In  cost  to  many  patients,  since 
four  a  day  are  necessary,  and  at  least  In  my 
line  of  work  h.as  Uj  be  taken  over  many  weeks. 
I  say  without  equivocation  that  many  pa- 
tients are  denied  adequate  medical  care  be- 
cause of  excessive  costs  of  drugs.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  What  you  are  doing  now  is 
a  long  neglected  Investigation.  I  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  your  study  and  hearings  that 
many  people  whom  I  now  see  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  mycln"  drugs,  will  be  able 
to  secure  them  at  a  more  reasonable  cost." 

From  a  doctor  In  California: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
and  your  subcommittee  for  publicly  exposing 
the  outrageous  pricing  policies  of  the  drug 
manufacturers.  I  hope  that  some  effective 
Federal  legislative  controls  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  latter  portion  of  this  session  of 
COiigress. 
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"As  .in  Individual  physician,  my  dally 
mail  Is  dominated  by  drug  advertisements 
and  samples,  which  I  merely  throw  away. 
In  addition.  In  the  office  I  am  t>e6leged  by 
salesmen  from  the  same  companies  trjring 
to  impress  upon  me  the  advantages  of  their 
new  products,  most  of  which  are  either  un- 
necessary additions  to  a  cluttered  market, 
too  new  to  be  relied  upon  for  general  patient 
use,  or  actually  hazardous 

"I  believe  that  Congress  could  remedy  one 
a«p>ect  of  the  advertising  situation  by  ( 1 ) 
eliminating  the  present  postal  subsidy  for 
advertising  matter  by  adjusting  posted  rates 
for  such  material  to  reflect  their  actual  cost 
to  the  I»08t  Office  Department  for  handling 
and  (2)  placing  a  celling  upon  the  amount 
and  or  profjortlon  of  corjxirate  earnings  that 
may  l>e  deducted  for  tax  purposes  when 
expended  for  advertising  and  promotion." 

From  a  doctor  In  New  York : 

"You  have  once  again  performed  a  fine 
public  service  In  your  responsible  Investiga- 
tion of  the  drug  Industry  There  Is  one 
a3p>ect  of  the  problem  I  have  not  yet  read 
about  In  the  newspapers.  TTie  extent  of  the 
Ooverrunent  sutxsldy  to  these  companies  by 
means  of  lower-than-cost  postal  rates  for 
their  advertising  brochures 

■■It  Is  a  rare  day  when  I  do  not  get  5  Ui  10 
pieces  of  mall  about  drugs  TTiese  advertise- 
ments contain  dramatic  and  misleading 
claims  for  drugs  whose  usefulness  Is  of>en 
to  real  question  on  any  scientific  grounds. 
Do  you  know  of  any  reason  the  Government, 
via  the  Post  Office  Department,  should 
encourage  this  sort  of  thing? 

'■At  a  time  when  the  Postmaster  General 
says  he  Is  oj>eratlng  at  a  huge  deficit  and 
Is  going  to  ask  for  raise  In  postal  rates.  I 
think  this  kind  of  subsidy  to  the  drug  com- 
panies Is  p)oor  public  p>olicy.  Would  It  not 
be  better  either  to  eliminate  the  subsidy, 
require  them  to  make  only  validated  state- 
ments concerning  the  drugs,  or,  perhaps, 
much  better,  find  means  to  encourage  them 
to  test  the  drugs  more  adequately  before 
they  are  foisted  on  a  relatively  Ignorant 
medical  public" 

From  a  doctor  In   the   South: 

"First  of  all  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  you  on  your  Investiga- 
tion of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  This 
Investigation  Is  needed  and  can  do  a  tre- 
mendotis  amount   of  good 

"Some  of  the  p>olnts  which  I  as  a  prac- 
ticing physician  feel  should  be  corrected  have 
to  do  first  of  all  with  names  of  drugs. 
Drugs  have  a  chemical  name  but  often  the 
chemical  name  Is  long  and  complex  and  It 
Is  obvious  that  a  simple  title  Is  often  re- 
quired to  designate  the  particular  drug  in 
question.  The  confu.slng  thing  Is  that  often 
several  companies  will  make  the  same  prod- 
uct available  and  each  company  will  use  a 
different  name  to  designate  It  After  a  few 
months,  this  new  product  will  be  com- 
bined with  well-known  fundamental  drugs 
and  given  still  another  name  The  combi- 
nation frequently  adds  nothing  desirable  to 
the  product  Then  as  time  goes  on  the 
product  is  changed  by  adding  an  element 
which  frequently  adds  nothing  to  the  activ- 
ity of  the  product  but  a  new  name  is  again 
necessary  The  result  Is  that  a  particular 
drug  often  has  an  unbelievably  complex 
name  In  self-defense  the  physician  picks 
one  of  the  'names^  given  by  a  manufacturer 
and  uses  this  name  in  prescribing  this  drug, 
possibly  Influenced  by  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising done  by  the  manufacturer. 

"The  voluminous  literature  that  we  re- 
ceive from  the  various  drug  companies  and 
which  we  see  In  ads  In  our  medical  Journals 
and  medical  newspapers  tells  us  many  things 
about  the  products  which  tend  to  confuse 
particularly  if  we  compare  what  the  dif- 
ferent companies  say  about  their  own  prod- 
ucts 

"The  practice  of  medicine  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex  and  It  Is  more  and  more 


ditBctilt  for  a  sincere  physlcl&n  to  keep  up 
with  newer  drugs  and  newer  procedures 
without  the  addition  of  so  much  needless 
confusion  Then,  too.  such  a  method  of 
Introduction  causes  needless  expense  to  the 
public  It  would  be  much  simpler  to  have 
the  drugs,  such  as  aspirin,  designated  by  the 
manufacturer  so  that  one  could  sp>eclfy 
aspirin  (  Bayer ) ,  etc 

"In  order  to  Illustrate  the  amazing  extent 
t-o  which  these  products  are  advertised  to 
the  physicians,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  couple  of  days'  collection  of 
literature  sent  to  me  by  several  pharmaceu- 
tical concerns  Since  my  special  Interest  Is 
Internal  medicine  and  tut)erculo6ls,  you  can 
see  that  I  am  {x>sslbly  not  receiving  as  much 
literature  as  the  average  physician  In  general 
practice.  Obviously  the  drug  companies  feel 
that  many  of  these  doctors  are  too  busy  to 
read  the  medical  literature  and  will  prescribe 
a  drug  after  seeing  It  In  one  of  these  ad- 
vertisements. 

"Again  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  tc' 
congratulate  you  on  the  wonderful  investiga- 
tion that  you  are  making" 
From  a  doctor  in  Michigan: 
"In  evaluating  the  findings  of  the  drug 
price  Investigation,  a  bit  of  history  should 
be  kept  In  mind. 

■'Before  the  Second  World  War  most 
pharmacological  research  was  done  In  aca- 
demic centers.  During  that  period  the  drug 
companies  began  to  expand  research  activi- 
ties, and  many  brilliant  men  Joined  their 
staffs.  The  reasons  included  the  lack  of 
academic  research  funds,  low  salaries,  and  a 
great  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  studies  re- 
quired. The  drug  companies  had  the  finan- 
cial resource.":,  and  used  them  profitably. 

"During  the  war  this  trend  was  acceler- 
ated   by   Government    contracts 

"Since  the  war  this  situation  has  grown 
out  of  hand  Now  there  is  too  much  talk  of 
covering  the  high  cost  of  research  by  the  price 
of  the  drug.  This  cost  should  not  be  borne 
solely  by  the  sick  fraction  of  the  public  It 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  us  all  Profit  is  not  the 
ultimate  valid  reason  for  research,  and  a 
shift  In  the  emphasis  on  research  spending 
ought  to  be  encouraged. 

"But  It's  not  all  the  fault  of  the  drug  com- 
panies. We  praised  this  trend  when  It 
began." 

From  a  doctor  In  the  Southwest: 
"A  few  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  my 
practice  In  April  1952,  the  so-called  broad 
spectrum  antibiotics  represented  then  by 
aureomycln.  terramycln.  and  Chloromycetin 
all  cost  11  per  250-mllligram  capsule.  By 
April  1952  the  first  and  last  reduction  In 
cost,  known  to  me.  was  made,  lowering  the 
cost  to  50  cents  per  capsule.  This  reduction 
obtained  for  the  three  antibiotics  mentioned. 
A  few  years  later  the  chlorine  and  hydroxy 
groups  were  deleted  from  the  structural 
formula.  The  drug  companies  performing 
this  major  surgery  claimed  better  gastro- 
intestinal tolerance  and  better  absorption  of 
the  medication.  The  price  remained  the 
same  for  these  now  chemically  termed  tetra- 
cyclines When  Upjohn  &  Co.,  and  Squibb 
&  Co..  marketed  the  tetracyclines  I  felt  this 
would  effect  a  reduction  In  the  cost,  but,  no, 
It  remained  quite  fixed. 

"Later  I  felt  this  must  be  because  Pflaer 
&  Co.,  Bristol  Laboratories,  Lederle,  and  the 
OUn-Mathleson  Co..  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers of  these  tetracyclines  antibiotics.  This 
apjjeared  to  me  to  be  a  real  togetherness  on 
price  determinations  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  companies  state  that  they  all 
price  the  antibiotics  and  other  medications 
at  the  same  price  so  as  to  be  competitive  with 
one  another  This  may  be  commendable 
from  the  view  of  a  professional  esprit  de 
corps  amongst  the  drug  Arms,  but  hardly  can 
be  termed  competitive  In  the  real  old  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  term. 

"Competition  to  me  means  that  one 
markets  a  new  product  or  the  same  product 


at  a  lower  price  than  existing  products.  My 
patlenfs  average  prescription  cost  for  any 
of  the  broad  spectrum  antibiotics  In  this  area 
U  $12  to  tl5.  and  often  It  Is  $25  or  $30.  This 
may  sometimes  be  twice  the  physician's  fee 
If  the  detail  men  calling  on  physicians  would 
give  them  samples  of  these  antibiotics  only 
when  they  requested  them,  a  considerable 
saving  could  be  effected  by  the  drug  firms 
Also  the  curtailment  of  the  giving  away  of 
these  expensive  medications  vl»  the  malls 
would  produce  an  additional  saving. 

"The  firms  would  lose  nothing  by  merely 
reducing  the  price  of  these  medications,  be- 
cause doctors  would  simply  prescribe  them 
more  often  and  In  greater  quantity.  I  most 
often  use  sulfonamides  with  many  patients 
because  of  the  cost  of  these  antibiotics. 

"As  for  hypertensive  and  certain  cardiac 
medications.  I  know  well  that  many  of  my 
patients  go  without  these  very  lmp>ortant 
drugs  because  they  simply  caruiot  afford 
them  Again  whatever  the  drug  firms  might 
lose  by  price  reduction  of  the  steroids  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  greater  use  of  them 
In  more  persons  who  could  then  afford  them 
I  use  very  little  in  the  way  of  tranquilizers 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  as  effective,  if  effective  at  all.  as 
represented.  I  have  had  the  Impression  that 
they  are  only  placebos  And  speaking  of 
placebos  It  would  be  such  a  fine  thing  if 
the  Food  and  Drug  Department  would  re- 
quire the  drug  firms  to  perform  the  double 
blind  placebo  tests  for  all  the  new  com- 
pounds meant  for  human  consumption  be- 
fore detailing  them  to  physicians  and  ex- 
tolling them  to  the  high  heaven  as  a  panacea 
for  all  human  misery. 

■  In  sxunmatlon  may  I  say.  the  iMices  of 
antibiotics,  hyjjertensives,  and  steroid  drugs 
appear  to  me  to  be  much  higher  than  Is  nec- 
essary to  render  a  fair  return  to  the  druggist 
and  the  manufacturer.  The  status  quo  high 
plateau  of  the  prices  of  antibiotics  since  1952 
is  symptomatic  to  me  of  harmonious  con- 
cert, if  not  outright  collusion.  Finally,  of  all 
drugs  to  appear  in  the  pmst  10  years,  tran- 
quilizers are  the  most  overrated   " 

From  a  doctor  in  California: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  work  that 
you  are  doing  In  your  Investigation  of  the 
drug  companies.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
already  saved  some  of  my  patients  money 
Schering  Co.  sent  me  a  telegram  recently  say- 
ing that  they  had  dropped  the  price  of 
Grlseofulvln  by  35  jjercent.  I  and  several  of 
my  friends  have  done  a  lot  of  complaining 
about  the  high  price  of  this  drug  We  were 
aware  that  It  was  selling  In  England  for  7  to 
9  cents  per  tablet  while  here  In  the  United 
States  the  wholesale  price  was  19  to  20  cents 
per  tablet  They  were  retailing  for  35  to  38 
cents  per  tablet 

"It  always  seemed  a  shame  that  the  anti- 
biotic drugs  which  retail  here  for  55  to  65 
cents  per  capsule  sell  in  foreign  countries 
for  25  cents  each.  A  doctor  told  me  recently 
that  on  the  island  of  Guam  he  could  pur- 
chase U.S.  manufactured  antibiotics  les.^ 
expensively  than  he  can  buy  them  here.  In 
Guam,  of  course,  the  price  Is  reduced  to  meet 
the  competition  from  Italian  or  other  com- 
panies. If  they  can  meet  the  competition 
there,  why  can't  the  price  be  dropped  here? 

■'I  heard  a  brief  mention  on  the  news 
about  your  Investigation  Including  the  drug 
Prednisone  I  surely  hope  that  It  brings  the 
price  of  that  down  because  it  doesn't  make 
sense  that  the  name  brands  have  to  sell  at 
16  to  17  cents  per  tablet  wholesale  while 
the  nonname  brands  sell  at  2  cents  each 
wholesale 

"1  did  want  to  take  time  to  thank  you 
again  for  your  Investigation  and  also  to  give 
you  a  belated  thank  you  for  your  crime  In- 
vestigations which  you  carried  out  several 
years  ago.  There  Is  no  question  that  we 
should  be  more  grateful  to  our  Government 
for  the  protection  that  It  provides  from 
the  many  unscrupulous  elements  about  us." 
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Prom  a  doctor  In  Pemuylvanla : 
"Ab  a  physician  I  have  long  been  concerned 
•with  the  Increaalng  cort  of  drug*  and  have 
heard  innumerable  complaint*  from  pa- 
tient*. I  have  watched  the  pharmaceutical 
houaes  expanding  their  promotional  activi- 
ties until  I  now  consider  them  outrageou*. 
It  Is  therefore  most  appropriate  that  an  im- 
portant governmental  committee  such  as 
yours  Is  finally  bringing  to  light  some  of 
these  practices. 

"I  hope  you  will  delve  deeply  Into  every 
facet  of  thl*  situation.     They  speak  lightly 
of  their  promotional  effort*  but  I  wonder  If 
your  committee  members  and  Investigators 
realise   what   this   phrase  Includes?     Month 
by  month  they  have  Increased  their  adver- 
tising budgets,  their  battalions  of  detail  men. 
the  storm*  of  printed  paper,  their  television 
programs  and  so  on.     Now  I  realize  that  a 
certain  amount  of  advertising  Is  necessary  In 
every  biisiness  and  Is  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life.    But  I  also  feel  that  this  can  be 
carried  to  absvird  extremes,  with  consequent 
harm    to    many    people    who    can    stand    It 
least — people  who  are  111  and  unable  to  earn 
a   livelihood,   people    with   chronic    diseases, 
old  people  living  on  a   very  limited   Income 
and    fKXjr    people    generally.      One    example, 
which  may  be  multiplied  many  times.  Is  an 
ad  for  an  antibiotic  which  Is  not  particularly 
new.     The  Lederle  Laboratories   Division  of 
the     American     Cyanamld     Co.     used     eight 
color   pages   on    special    paper   to    Introduce 
Declomycln  In  the  November  28.   1959.  Issue 
of    the    Journal    of    the    American    Medical 
Association.     I   maintain   that  such  extrav- 
agance   Is   completely   unnecessary       Among 
other  results  It  leads  to  the  accusation  that 
the  medical  profession  is  In  league  with  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  to  mulct  the 
public.     Obviously  such  expenditure  helps  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  Journal  at   the 
same  time  as  the  patient  Is  forced  to  pay  very 
high   prices  for   the  drugs  he   needs. 

"Another  of  their  expenses  which  should 
be  cloaely  scrutinized  is  their  'research.'  Al- 
though some  of  their  work  along  this  line 
Is  useful,  most  of  It  consists  of  attempting 
to  find  some  minor  variation  of  a  com- 
petitor's drug,  a  task  which  Is  fairly  eney 
for  the  highly  trained  organic  chemist  of 
today.  This  'discovery'  Is  then  patented  and 
given  a  registered  name.  The  new  product 
may  or  may  not  be  better  than  those  pro- 
duced by  the  other  Arms;  but  if  the  multi- 
tudes of  detail  men  can  persuade  the  prac- 
ticing physicians  to  use  this  particular  prod- 
uct, the  manufacturer  wlU  have  the  patients 
at  his  mercy.  This  Is  why  they  are  so  In- 
tent on  having  the  professional  workers  In 
the  health  field — physicians,  pharmacists, 
nurses,  etc. — use  only  their  product  and  no 
other  possible  equivalent. 

"As  I  said  before,  every  single  phase  of 
their  activities  should  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  authorities  competent  to  evaluate 
their  claims.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  In 
the  last  few  years  the  shares  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal houses  have  bounded  up  on  the  stock 
exchanges.  I  am  certain  that  the  curbing 
of  the  abuses  by  these  firms,  probably  aided 
by  legislation  and  less  liberal  Interpretation 
o'  expanses  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  drugs  by  at  least 
50  percent. 

"I  hope  your  committee  will  take  the  time 
to  probe  this  Important  matter  as  thoroughly 
as  necessary  " 

From  a  doctor  In  Michigan : 
"I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  your 
effort*  to  date  In  the  investigation  of  drug 
prices  and  the  operation  of  the  dirug  Indus- 
try. It  has  been  annoying  to  me,  however, 
to  note  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  nuisance  'detail' 
mall  which  every  doctor  receives  dally.  This 
mall  is  sent  at  bulk  rate  at  a  great  expense 
to  the  Poet  Office  Department.  It  Is  useless 
to  the  doctor  and  passes  Inunedlately  to  the 
Incinerator,  at  some  Inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense to  the  doctor.     I  receive  about  three 


bushel*  of  such  mall  e»ch  week.  My  mail- 
man frequently  brings  my  mall  by  private 
car  In  the  morning  before  he  start*  his 
rouada  of  the  neighborhood. 

"Drug  company  representative*  and  'detail 
men'  have  told  me  that  thl*  mall  1*  sent 
for  •saturation  effect."  to  use  Madison  Avenue 
terminology. 

"Senator,  certainly  this  nuisance  to  the 
postal  authorities,  the  postman,  and  the  doc- 
tor should  be  brought  out  and  emphasized 
I  am  very  tired  of  sifting  through  this  heap 
of  advertising  material  each  day  In  the  mall 
In  qrder  to  sort  out  the  Important  mall.  My 
secretary  supports  me  In  this  complaint.  It 
Is  aj£0  very  aggravating  to  tis  to  hear  of  re- 
quests for  further  advances  In  postal  rates 
and  to  have  to  pay  the  already  very  high 
ratas  when  such  material  engulfs  us  at  bulk 
rat^s."* 

FVom  a  doctor  In  California : 
'Help,  help,  help.  Being  a  physician  of  a 
mutest  practice,  I  am,  with  others,  being  de- 
luged with  ton*  of  letters,  pamphlets,  boxes, 
and  cartons  a  year  chiefly  from  the  advertis- 
ing activities  of  the  many  varied  drug  com- 
pulies. 

"'3  have  to  haul  out  at  least  two  bushels  of 
theee  items  per  week  and  throw  out  a  great 
quintlty  of  sample  drugs  of  many  descrip- 
tions 

"Some  of  the  packages  are  small,  some 
large,  many  very  fancy,  even  plastic  types  and 
no  doubt  expensive. 

'If  we  could  be  spared  all  this  and  get 
acquainted  with  their  product  through  the 
metUcal  Journals  which  we  normally  sub- 
scribe to.  it  would  ."^ave  our  time  and  patience, 
as  well  as  untold  millions  of  dollars  which 
should  go  to  the  rfduclion  of  price  of  these 
dru^s.  Many  people  are  unable  to  get  our 
p.-a.sVriptiou8  filled,  due  to  the  terrific  prices 
charged.  We  simply  cannot  practice  medi- 
cine properly  if  we  have  to  deprive  our  pa- 
tients of  some  of  the  necessary  drugs.  In 
addition,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  should  well  be  able  to  operate 
In  the  black  with  the  discontinuation  of  this 
third-,  fourth-,  and  flfth-cla.ss  mall.  At  any 
rate,  please  do  something  to  get  this  problem 
off  our  back  and  help  our  patients.  Too 
many  drug  firms  and  retail  pharmacies  are 
tr5rtng  to  get  rich  too  quickly  at  the  expense 
of  our  long  suffering  patients" 
from  a  doctor  In  Missouri 
"As  a  doctor,  I  feel  that  the  outrageous 
co«t  of  most  drugs  is  a  most  Important  Iwue 
which  should  be  investigated  thoroughly 

"Probably  one  of  the  most  Important  rea- 
socs  for  the  high  price  of  drugs  today  Is  the 
employment  by  the  various  firms  of  an  army 
of  'detail  men  '  These  men  appear  at  the 
doctor's  office  on  the  average  of  six  times  a 
df^  and  attempt  to  influence  the  physician 
to  use  a  certain  drug  through  constant  expo- 
sure to  advertising  claims,  and  small  favors 
or  gratuities 

"You  would  probably  be  appalled.  If  you 
knew  how  many  times  I  have  been  Invited, 
along  with  all  the  other  resident  physicians 
In  St.  LouLs.  to  steak  dinners,  luncheons,  and 
other  functions  given  by  the  drug  firms  to 
promote  their  products.  In  1  year  the  aver- 
age physician  will  receive  about  200  pounds 
of  extravagant  advertising  matter,  ballpoint 
pens,  beautifully  illustrated  but  almost 
worthless  pseudoeclentlflc  publications,  and 
free  samples. 

•"These  practices  are  J\ist  as  unethical,  Ln 
mjr  opinion,  as  payola,  lobbying,  and  any 
other  activity  where  a  person's  opinion  may 
be  Influenced  by  gratuities. 

"Probably  the  simplest  way  of  helping  this 
situation  would  be  to  provide  legislation  to 
mbke  the  various  firms  sell  a  product  under 
Its  generic  name  rather  than  under  the  mul- 
titude of  trade  names  that  now  confound  us. 
If  this  would  ever  be  achieved,  the  detail 
men.  the  gratuities,  and  en  forth,  would  all 
gradually  disappear  and  the  prices  of  drugs 
would  necessarily  fall  to  a  competitive  level." 


From  a  doctor  in   the  Northeast: 
"For  many  years  I  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian   prescribing   drugs,   and   for   the  past   5 
years  I  have  been  a  public  servant  admin- 
istering a  medical  assistance  program  In  the 

State    of    and    spending    tax    money 

With  the  exception  of  penicillin,  all  the  new 
wonder  drugs  have  come  on  the  market  with 
an  exorbitant  retail  price.     All  the  new  drugs 
either  for  convulsive  disorders,  tranqutUzers. 
or  stimulants,  which  appear  to  be  in  great 
demand,   are  unreasonably  priced       I  firmly 
be'.leve  tliat  there  Is  a  collusion  among  the 
large  manufacturing   pharmaceutical   houses 
to  maintain   the  high   prices  on  these  drtigs 
"Also    the    drug    houses    claim    that    high 
prices  are  necessary  in  order  that  they  nvay 
continue  research      I  think  that  you  will  find 
that  very  much  more  money  is  spent  by  these 
houses  in   promotion  of   their  prf<duct  than 
Is    spent    on    their    entire    research    program. 
Every  physician  in  the  United  States  receives 
bales  of  literature,  which  in  most  cases  Is  not 
read  and  every  physician  keeps  several  drugs 
detail    men    waiting    In    his   office    for    hours 
every  day      In  addition  to  these  expenditures 
the  dividends  paid  by  manufacturing  drusr- 
glsts  seem  to   indicate   a   very   unreasonably 
high  profit.     In  my  opinion  this  situation  has 
become  so  out  of  c<introl  at  the  expenpe  and 
discomfort  of  the  American  public,  that  It  Is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  step  In 
and  control  the  price  of  drugs." 
From   a  doctor  in  Indiana: 
"I  have  heard  on  the  radio  and  television, 
and  have  read  with  interest,  the  accounts  In 
the  newspapers  of  ycur  committee's  Investi- 
gation   into    drug    pricing.     I    am    happy    to 
hear  of  your  committee's  activities  and  heart- 
ily  congratulate    you    for   your   perspicacity, 
awareness,   and   vigilance   lu   the   interest   of 
the  great  American  public. 

"'I  am  shocked  and  appalled  to  read  some 
of  the  falsehoods  which  have  been  submitted 
to  your  august  body  in  the  name  of  scien- 
tific advancement.  May  I  point  out  to  you, 
as  a  medical  educaUT  and  practliloner  of 
Internal  medicine,  that  the  current  cost*  of 
drugs  are  appalling  and  represent  a  perpetra- 
tion of  a  malicious  Influence  for  the  purpose 
of  Individual  gain  under  the  guise  of  research 
education  and  medical  advancement. 

"May  I  categorically  state  that,  if  90  f>er- 
cent  of  the  publications  dlsptatched  by  the 
drug  companies  to  the  doctors  would  ce:l^e 
tomorrow,  there  would  not  be  one  lota  de- 
crease In  the  current  quality  of  medical  care. 
Most  of  this  material  takes  the  time  of  the 
doctor  or  his  assistant  to  open  and  sift  It 
from  essential  communications,  and  then  It 
Is  consigned  to  the  wastebasket  Immediately. 
Much  of  this  expensive  material  reaches  the 
waatebafiket  without  ever  being  opened. 
Not  only  does  this  waste  the  d'jctor's  and  his 
assistant's  time,  but  it  burdens  the  VS. 
postal  service,  which  already  has  multitu- 
dinous duties   to  p>erform. 

"With  regard  to  the  myth  of  detail  men,  or 
so-called  medical  service  representatives, 
during  the  pa*t  S  years  I  have  personally 
spent  more  time  getting  rid  of  these  mon- 
sters than  I  have  listening  to  anything  val- 
uable that  they  have  to  say.  I  will  agree 
that  the  drug  companies  spend  fortunes  pay- 
ing these  men,  but  in  mtjst  Instances  they 
spend  hours  waiting  to  see  a  di'xrtor  to  foist 
upon  him  Information  he  neither  wants  or 
already  knows.  These  IndlvldujUs  set  them- 
selves up  as  teachers  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, yet  all  well-quallfled  and  competent 
physicians  learn  their  medicine  from  Journals 
and  scientific  meetings — not  from  prejudiced 
drug  company  propaganda. 

"'Lastly,  the  so-called  mlUlon.s  spent  on  re- 
search could  be  reduced  to  thousands  If  there 
were  not  multiple  reduplications  uf  research 
projects  conducted  by  many  drug  companies 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  outmaneuverlng 
their  competitors  with  some  medical  ad- 
vancement "These  self-rame  companies  give 
not   one    tinkers    dam    for    the    health    and 
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welfare  of  the  average  citizen,  but  merely 
Btrlve  to  fatten  the  pockets  of  their  respec- 
tive shareholders. 

"I  trust  Uiat  you  are  not  taken  In  by  their 
fictitious  arguments  and  will  hold  to  your 
course  In  exposing  the  flctltlousness  of  their 
claims.  Again,  I  commend  you  for  your 
admirable  vigilance  In  exjxwlng  and  invebtl- 
gating  the  Inequities  contrived  by  these  com- 
panies to  further  their  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  average  citizen  whom  we,  as  physi- 
cians, dally  serve  and  treat  in  the  cour&e  of 
our  medical  practice." 

From  a  doctor  In  Missouri : 

"I  realize  that  Senate  Investigations  are 
usually  necessary  and  helpful.  On  the  whole 
I  believe  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  criti- 
cism rendered  against  the  ethical  pharma- 
ceutical comp.anles  iuid  their  representatives, 
which  appeared  In  the  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision has  been  somewhat  unfair.  Doctors, 
Including  myself,  have  not  been  brain- 
washed or  seduced  by  the  Intelligent  detail 
man  who  calls  our  olBces.  For  many  years 
I  have  instructed  my  secretary  to  admit  all 
representatives  of  the  ethical  pharmaceu- 
tical companies.  Including  Pfizer.  1  know 
you  are  fair  enough  to  read  the  defense 
bulletin  put  out  by  Merck  &  Co..  Nobel 
Prize  winners  do  not  make  untruthful 
statements.  I  believe  your  final  reix>rt  will 
be  fair  to  all  concerned." 

From  a  d<x;tor  In  Texas: 

"It  came  to  mind  after  the  recent  pub- 
licity of  your  Investigation  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry that  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
enclosed  reprint  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  Of  course,  the  main  news  Item  as  the 
result  of  your  Investigation  was  7,000-percfnt 
profit  In  one  drug.  Implying  a  huge  profit 
on  all  drugs  to  the  unperceptlve  reader.  (Re- 
member 90  percent  of  our  population  are  not 
perceptive  or  thinking  readers  ) 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  man  of  your 
stature  as  a  public  servant  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  policies  and  publicity  upholding  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  Instead  of 
allowing  Isolated  releases  which  subtly  tend 
to  undermine  this  system.  I  am  sure  from 
your  Investigation  that  you  and  yijur  com- 
mittee must  conclude  that  the  American 
drug  Industry  is  doing  a  marvelous  Job. 
How  about  a  statement  from  your  ciimmittee 
commending  the  drug  Industry  and  circu- 
lated and  publicized  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  Isolated  adverse  item  was." 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  President,  the 
commentary  in  the  Nations  press  on  the 
drug  price  investigation  t)eing  conducted 
by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sulscom- 
mittee  has  included  a  number  of  articles 
which  deal  in  an  exceptionally  percep- 
tive manner  with  the  subject.  One  of 
them  wa.s  written  by  Gene  Graham,  of 
the  Nash\  ille  Tennessean  staff,  and  was 
published  in  that  newspaper  on  April  10. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belnpr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-derod  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Nashville    Tennessean,    Apr.    10. 

1960] 
Drug    Cost    PaosE    Resumes    TtrESDAT    Amid 
Nkw  Fight — Kefauvch-Lxd  Gautjp  Check- 
ing    I^fTo     Broad     Arxa     or     Monopolixs, 
■  Pbicb  Admin  isTiKEa)'  IrrousTBT 
(By  Gene  Graham) 
This  week  Senator  Bstzs  Ketavvib  will  call 
his  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee back  into   session  in  Washington  to 
continue  l-.s  probe  of  high  drug  prices. 

The  investigation  has  already  created  a 
considerable  furore  across  the  Nation.  It 
has  also  triggered  a  Republican  effort  to  gag 
the  subcommittee,  an  offshoot  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  (Committee. 


The  sessions  scheduled  to  resume  Tuesday 
are  apt  to  kick  up  a  similar  fuss.  In  fact, 
so  heated  has  been  the  drug  price  argument 
that  eight  has  almost  been  lost  of  the  larger 
nature  of  the  Kefauver  Investigation — a 
probe  of  such  breadth  that  drug  prices  oc- 
cupy but  a  corner  of  the  canvas,  of  such 
length  that  It  has  been  going  on,  intermit- 
tently, for  7  years. 

Insofar  as  the  gangling  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Is  j>ersonally  concerned,  the  drug 
price  row  has  given  rise  to  charges  that  he 
is  only  stirring  the  Issue  to  help  himself 
at  the  jx)lls  this  summer. 

And  this  despite  a  record  on  the  central 
theme — administered  prices — which  goes 
back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  his  teniu-e 
lu  Congress. 

Ten  years  ago,  shortly  after  entering  the 
Senate,  Kxtattvtr  coauthored  an  amendment 
to  the  Clayton  Act,  an  antitrust  measure,  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram against  big  business  mergers  and  acqui- 
sition.*!. His  action  was  in  line  with  the 
thinking  of  many  of  the  Nation's  reputable 
economists  who  view  with  alarm  the  growing 
number  of  mergers  which  have  tjrplfled  the 
postwar  period. 

centralize  wealth 

Mergers  of  this  sort,  these  economists 
argue,  tend  to  centralize  wealth,  to  concen- 
trate production  and  marketing  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  re- 
write the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Or,  as 
KsrAt;vEB  puts  It,  ""administer"'  whatever 
price  they  want. 

The  drug  Industry,  he  contends,  is  one  of 
those  In  which  this  power  Is  already  con- 
solidated to  a  dangerous  degree. 

That  such  a  trend  has  been  growing  is 
indicated  In  many  economic  rtudles.  For 
example: 

At  the  end  of  1952,  a  few  corporations 
having  more  than  $100  million  of  asset*  each 
owned  51.5  percent  of  all  the  assets  of  the 
manufacturing  concerns  In  the  United 
States  Three  years  later,  this  percentage 
had  grown  to  57  1  percent. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  In  1957 
showed  that  about  one-flfth  of  1  percent 
of  Che  manufacturing  corporations  In  the 
tJnlted  States  had  60  percent  of  sales  made  by 
all  manufacturing  concerns. 

Four  steel  companies  today  produce  58.7 
percent  of  all  this  basic  commodity  made  in 
the  United  States. 

MEANS    SQUrEZEOTTT 

The  result  of  this  concentration,  Kefaitveh 
contends.  Is  a  fallout  of  higher  consumer 
prices — on  automobiles,  on  refrigerators  and 
stoves,  on  mammoth  electric  generators 
which  must  be  paid  for  through  consumer 
light  bills,  and  on  drugs. 

It  also  means  the  squeezeout  of  small 
business  and  manufacturing  concerns,  a 
situation  that  seems  to  be  Indicated  by  the 
growing  number  of  business  failures  among 
the  small  and  medium  sized. 

In  the  spring  of  1957,  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Ten- 
nessean set  the  tone  of  the  investigation 
he  promptly  launched  when  he  insisted  In 
a  Senate  speech,  "The  high  cost  of  living 
is  due  In  no  small  part  to  the  upward  ma- 
nipulation of  prices  by  big  companies  In 
administered  price  Industries." 

He  has  not  wavered  from  that  theme  in 
investigations  which  have  since  dtig  Into 
pricing  practices  In  steel,  automobiles,  bakery 
products,  petroleum,  heavy  electrical  equip- 
ment, and   r.ow  drugs. 

The  drug  hearings  began  last  December  7. 
Perliaps  no  other  has  created  more  contro- 
versy, nor  touched  more  directly  the  con- 
sumer wallet. 

Critics  of  the  subcommittee  havs  centered 
their  heaviest  fire  on  an  exhibit  which 
showed  that  the  Scherlng  Corp.  was  marking 
up  It*  product*  from  1.118  percent  to  7.079 
percent.      This     exhibit,     argued     Minority 


Leader  Everett  McKutlet  DixKaEM,  "seemed 
calculated  to  make  headlines  and  front-page 
stories,  when  the  fact  was  that  Scherlng 
was  operating  on  a  12-  to  16-percent  profit 
olter  taxes." 

ACTION  limit  tried 

Dirksen  became  so  enraged  that  he  sub- 
sequently tried  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee  by  requiring  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  parent  committee  before  the  group 
could  act.  TTiere  are.  of  course,  Republicans 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  failing, 
DiRKSEN  succeeded  In  delaying  the  drug 
hearings  until  the  civil  rights  issue  was 
settled. 

Kefauver,  countering  in  a  Senate  speech 
last  month.  Insisted  that  the  subcommittee 
stafl:  studiously  pointed  out  that  the  7.000- 
percent  markup  figure  did  not  represent 
profit,  but  markup  on  production  costs.  He 
said  the  exhibit  noted  that  distribution  and 
selling  costs,  alon?  with  promotion,  adver- 
tising, and  research  exi->enses  were  not 
Included. 

It  Is  considered  likely  that  the  committee 
will  center  much  of  Its  attention  when  the 
sessions  resume  on  the  amounts  spent  by 
drug  companies  in  promotion,  advertising, 
and  research. 

V\'here  these  costs  are  not  so  applicable — 
In  Government  sales — the  committee  has 
found  drug  prices  "are  sometimes  one-flith, 
one-sixth,  or  one-seventh  of  the  price  to 
reUil  druggists,"'  the  Senator  says.  Inci- 
dentally, the  committee  also  found  that  sup- 
posedly competitive  bids  on  Government  sales 
are  usually  identical,  to  the  fraction  of  a 
penny. 

AMA   TO    BE    QUIZZES 

In  connection  with  drug  promotion  costs. 
the  subcommittee  Is  also  expected  to  ask  the 
American  Medical  Association  what  It  Is 
doing.  If  anything,  to  encourage  its  physician 
members  to  prescribe  drugs  by  generic  rather 
than  trade  names. 

Kefauver  says  a  lot  of  his  mall  concerning 
the  dmg  hearings  has  come  from  doctors  who 
deplore  the  vast  dlflerence  in  price  between 
drugs  expressed  In  prescription  by  generic 
name  and  Identical  medicines  sold'  under  a 
trade  name. 

"Nonetheless,"  says  Ketauver,  "the  large 
companies,  by  their  advertisements  and  their 
representations  to  doctors,  have  convinced 
many  physicians  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing superior  In  quality  or  efficacy  in  their 
product.  This  Is  a  matter  the  committee  Is 
going  to  examine  at  greater  length  "" 

There  Is  evidence  that  drug  manufacturers 
have  concentrated  the  major  portion  of  their 
promotion  program  upon  selling  doctors. 
This  Is  understandable  since  the  public  fre- 
quently Is  barred  from  purchasing  drugs 
without  prescription.  And  In  many  .States 
a  retail  druggist  would  violate  the  law  if  he 
sold  the  customer  a  drug  he  knew  to  be  iden- 
tical to  the  one  pre.scribed  by  the  physician 
under  a  trade  name,  even  though  he  knew 
the  price  of  the  drug  would  be  less  than  half 
of  the  trade  name  brand. 

unusual  status 

""The  drug  Industry,'"  says  KEFAtn'ER.  "is 
unusual  In  that  he  who  buys  (the  customer) 
does  not  order,  and  he  who  orders  (the  doc- 
tor) does  not  buy." 

Ju?t  how  heavily  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry has  concentrated  on  physician  rela- 
tions was  indicated  in  an  address  by  Dave 
Cox,  president  of  Ross  Laboratories,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Pharmaceutical 
Advertising  Club.  The  address,  excerpted  in 
the  June  1958  number  of  MJD.,  medical  news 
magazine,  contained  this  statement: 

'"Physician  and  pharmaceutical  house  have 
a  mutuality  of  Interest.  The  Independenc* 
of  both  from  constricting  bureaucratic  con- 
trol and  {XJlitlcal  dictation  is  Imperative  for 
imaginative  progress  in  the  development  of 
new  drugs  ajid  new  techniques  of  therapy," 
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In  the  same  iMue  of  the  magaiilne,  under 
the  heading  Public  Relations,  Musical  Wind- 
fall, there  appe«u-ed  this  announcement: 

•Offered  free  to  the  practicing  physicians 
throughout  the  United  States  this  month  by 
a  pharmaceutic  firm  Is  a  rare,  high-Qdellty, 
long-playing  recording  of  these  chamber 
music  works  by  the  late  Viennese  composer. 
Richard  Strauss.  Aim  of  this  musical 
largess  by  Bristol  Laboratories  is  to  make 
available  to  physicians  collectors'  items  of 
music  seldom  or  never  before  recorded.  The 
Strauss  record  was  made  privately  for  Bristol 
by  Boston  Records." 

SIMU^R    PROMOTION 

Such  promotional  salesmanship  Is  not  rare 
In  other  fields,  of  course  But  it  Is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  type  promotion  the  drug  indus- 
try is  conducting  among  members  of  the 
medical  profession. 

It  would  be  ridiculous.  Kefauver  says,  to 
suggest  that  competition  does  not  exist  In 
the  drug  industry.  And.  as  the  San  Jose 
(Calif  )  News  said  in  an  editorial  critical 
of  the  subcommittee's  work:  "No  one  as  yet 
in  this  capitalistic  democracy  has  established 
what  Is  a  fair  markup." 

Too,  It  is  true  that  the  Industry  has  con- 
tributed much  in  research.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  Its  mass-production  methods  have 
brought  prices  down  In  comparison  with  the 
overall  cost  of  living  rise.  The  Industry,  for 
example,  claims  that  In  1939  the  average 
prescription  cost  was  11  U— 1  hour  and  45 
minutes  of  work  for  the  average  wage  earner 
Today,  it  says,  it  Is  $3  08—1  hour  and  27 
minutes  of  work. 

The  basic  questions  to  be  explored  In  the 
drug  query  resuming  Tuesday,  then,  are 
identical  to  those  explored  in  the  other  sub- 
committee probes ; 

Is  competition  In  drugs  confined  to  pro- 
motion and  advertising?  Is  there  no  price 
competition,  which  many  economists  claim 
Is  basic  to  survival  of  the  free  enterprise 
system?  Are  the  big  drug  Arms,  through  pre- 
arrangement  or  otherwise,  administering 
their  prices  to  retail  druggists,  thence  to  the 
consumer?  Are  they  squeezing  out  smaller 
competitors  by  promotional  methods  di- 
rected at  physicians'" 

In  steel,  the  Kefauver  group  found  that 
net  profits  after  taxes  have  advanced  stead- 
ily since  1947.  despite  reduced  production 
Supply  and  demand  does  not  dictate  prices 
In  this  Industry,  it  concluded,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  an  "upside  down  '  situation. 

Lrm-E    HEI-ATrONSHIP 

In  automobiles,  the  subcommittee  found 
Uttle  relationship  between  manufacturers' 
prices  and  supply  and  demand  during  a 
period  which  has  seen  independents  driven 
to  the  wall. 

The  economic  probes,  however  one  views 
them,    have    produced   some    telling   results: 

Identical  bids  among  large  electric  equip- 
ment suppliers  stopped,  and  both  Chat- 
tanooga and  Nashville  electric  power  boards 
took  note  of  substantial  savings  not  to  men- 
tion the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

One  electric  company  president  acknowl- 
edged that  certain  executives  of  his  firm  had 
been  conferring  with  thoee  of  other  com- 
panies in  advance  of  bidding.  He  said  the 
executive  staff  had  been  shuffled,  and  prom- 
ised it  would  happen  no  more. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  stirred 
to  antitrust  action  in  two  instance*;,  both 
related  to  identical  bids.  One  Indictment 
was  brought  In  the  drug  industry,  the  other 
In  the  electric  Industry  The  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration denied  Ketauver's  disclosures 
prompted  the  legal  actions,  but  both  came 
during  the  course  of  investigations. 

Another  result  has  been  the  Republican 
effort,  led  by  Dirksen,  to  call  a  halt  to  Kx- 
TAUviR's  activities.  This  Is  an  Ironic  circum- 
stance since  the  threat  of  unhealthy  wealth 
and  manufacturing  concentrations  was  orig- 
inally recognized  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 


Tha  Republican  controlled  83d  Congress 
created  the  subcommittee  in  1953.  Placed  at 
Its  helm  was  the  late  Senator  William  Lan- 
ger,  at  North  Dakota,  a  maverick  noted  for 
his  willingness  to  cross  party  lines.  But  that 
Congress  attempted  to  put  a  rein  on  Langer 
by  refusing  his  committee  funds. 

PRESSED    BY    LANGER 

Lkinger  used  his  own  office  staff  for  clerical 
help  und  took  money  allocated  to  his  sena- 
torial office  to  employ  Sidney  Davis,  a  New 
York  lawyer,  to  handle  the  subcommittees 
first  full-scale  Investigation— the  Dlxon- 
Yatea  scandal.  Kefauvxr  was  named  the 
ranking  Democrat. 

Teanesseans  are  familiar  with  the  outcome. 
.\fter  the  group  disclosed  the  dual  role  of 
Adolph  Wenzell — Dixon-Yates  advisor  to  the 
Budget  Bure;iu  while  his  own  Investment 
firm  Was  underwriting  the  Memphis  private 
power  project — the  President  canceled  the 
deal,  admitting  that  it  was  Illegal. 

When  the  Democrats  regained  control  of 
the  Senate  in  1955,  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  first  time  and  the  late  Senator 
Harvey  Kllgore.  West  Virginia  Democrat,  be- 
came chairman  of  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  subcommittee 

Pollowln?  KUgore's  death  In  1956.  Kefau- 
ver l>ecame  chairman  He  completely  reor- 
ganised ♦he  staff,  employed  some  crack  anti- 
trust lawyers  -ind  Investigators.  Paul  Rand 
Dlxoc,  a  Vanderbllt  law  graduate  and  former 
attorney  with  FTC.  was  named  chief  counsel. 
Since  th;\t  time,  the  group  has  been  ham- 
mering away  at  the  fixed  price  theme  And 
the  drug  probe  Is  nothing  but  a  part  of  the 
wholt. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JOHNSON  OP 
TtXAS  AT  THE  JEFFERSON-JACK- 
SON DAY  DINNER  IN  SALT  LAKE 
CITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
fccreatest  of  the  many  talents  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson 
of  Texas — and  we  here  in  the  Senate 
know  that  he  has  talents  in  abundance — 
in  his  consummate  knowledge  of,  and  his 
concern  for,  the  people  and  problems  of 
every  region  of  our  country.  He  also  has 
sreat  ability  to  speak  penetratingly  and 
with  authority  about  the.se  problems. 

Never  has  he  demonstrated  this  talent 
to  better  advantage  than  he  did  on  his 
recent  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson E>ay  dinner.  He  did  .so  well, 
in  fuct,  that  he  won  from  the  Salt  Lake 
TriDune,  one  of  the  Intermountain 
West's  leading  dailies,  one  of  the  most 
glovring  editorials  I  have  ever  read  in  its 
columns. 

Senator  Johnson's  masterly  analysis 
of  the  problems  of  the  West,  as  well  as 
of  the  problems  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  brought  into  focus  what  is  being 
denied  to  us  by  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  rta\'e  the  Tribune  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  thereafter 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  entire 
text  of  the  challenging  speech  the  major- 
ity leader  delivered  to  the  largest  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner  in  Utah's 
history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iFrom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Apr.  26,  1960) 
A  Westerner  Talk*  About  Nezos  of  West 
When  Ltndon  Johnson  sp«&ks  "he  really 
sayi  something,"  a  Salt  Laker  commented 
last  weekend. 


The  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
a  leading  contender  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  President— had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  Utah  Democratic  Party  delegates  In 
Salt  Lake  City  The  amiable  Texan  demon- 
strated again  his  dedication  to  progress.  Im- 
agination and  unity  He  emph.islzed  again 
his  familiar  theme  of  responsibility.  His 
overriding  mission  has  been  to  present  his 
party  as  the  instrument  to  preserve  the  se- 
curity and  pro.sperlty  of  the  country.  Dur- 
ing his  Utah  visit  he  also  stressed  the  need 
for  larger  and  more  programs  to  make  best 
use  of  the  Wests  natural  resources. 

Senator  Johnson  said  he  would  not  make 
his  announcement  until  Congress  adjourns, 
but  he  gave  every  Indication  of  being  an 
active  seeker  of  the  Presidency.  Though 
temperate  for  the  most  part,  he  hit  hard  at 
the  opposing  party 

Lyndon  Johnson  showed  a  refreshing  per- 
sonal knowledge  lUid  enthusiasm  for  water 
development  and  related  projects  needed  by 
the  fast-growing  West  and  he  pointed  out  his 
native  State  of  Texas  Is  allied  In  many  ways 
with  the  other  distant  and  arid  States  of  the 
West 

He  spoke  with  clear  conviction  and  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  need  for  acceler- 
ating the  reclamation  program. 

He  predicted  that  someday  pipelines  will 
transport  fresh  water  from  the  sea  to  fertile 
but  arid  valleys  of  Utah  and  neighboring 
States.  He  called  the  shortage  of  water  the 
greatest  single  problem  of  the  17  Western 
States,  and  he  criticized  the  Nation's  lag 
behind  the  State  of  Israel  In  research  to  re- 
move salt  from  sea  water  More  effort  needs 
to  be  made  to  find  a  desalting  prr>cess  which 
Is  economically  feasible,  he  emphasized 

The  Senate's  Democratic  leader  for  the  last 
7  years  spoke  disparagingly  of  delays  In 
launching  public  works  projects  "River 
after  river,  development  after  development 
are  shackled  because  of  lack  of  daring  and 
imagination — yes,  even  because  of  the  lack 
of  the  desire  to  make  our  resources  work 
for  us,"  he  charged  And  he  quoted  the 
report  of  Senator  Moss'  committee  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  making  great 
strides  In  water  and  power  developments 
while  we  stand  pat 

The  West  Is  the  playground  of  the  Na- 
tion and  our  responsibility  Is  clear  to  hus- 
band and  make  best  use  of  the  natural 
resources. 

Senator  Johnson  said,  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
America  and  I  am  not  afraid  for  It.  U  crisis 
comes  well  meet  it  with  full  knowledge  of 
our  unlimited  powers  When  it  comes  to  pro- 
tecting this  country  there  are  those  who  are 
more  appalled  by  the  cost  than  the  threat  " 
Indicating  his  Interest  in  and  knowledge 
about  foreign  affairs,  Senator  Johnson  re- 
ported he  had  urged  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
of  West  Germany,  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan,  of  Britain,  to  contribute  mtjre  In 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  toward 
helping  underdeveloped  nations  help  them- 
selves He  said  he  would  Invite  the  Rus- 
sians to  let  their  scientists  Join  tlioee  of  the 
free  world  In  fighting  disease,  in  opening  up 
knowledge  of  outer  space.  In  bringing  fresh 
water  to  arid  lands  and  in  ending  hunger 
und    shortages   wherever   they   occur 

Senator  Johnson  made  an  excellent  Im- 
pression in  Utah,  as  he  has  on  previous 
visits  He  has  a  pleasing  personality  And 
his  charming  wife  and  daughters  added  to 
the  picture  of  the  family  man,  warm  and 
uncomplicated,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
his  party,  the  American  people  and  the  free 
world,  with  the  genius  which  has  marked 
his  leadership  in  Congress. 

Address  by  Senator  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
Jefterson -Jackson  Day  Dinner  Salt  Lak* 
Cn-Y,  Utah,  April  23,  1960 

VISION    or   THE    WEST 

Talking  to  Democrats  about  the  qualities 
of   our  party— and  the  shortcoming  of  the 
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opposition— la  like  the  preacher  telling  the 
people  who  are  already  In  their  pews  what  a 
sin  it  Is  not  to  come  to  church. 

You  oft«-n  hear  It  said  that  people  do  not 
know  why  they  belong  to  the  party  they  do 
This  may  l>e  true  In  some  cases,  but  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  It  is  generally 
true. 

I  know  why  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  T  think 
most  of  you  know  why  you  have  cho«en  to 
be  members  of  the  Democratic  p«u^y. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  strays  present  who 
may  be  of  the  other  jxilltlcal  f>er8ua*>!on — or 
who  belong  to  that  great  group,  the  unde- 
cided," who  give  pollsters  and  politicians 
nightmares — may  I  tell  you  why  I  am  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

a    party    or    SERVICE 

I  am  a  Denux:rat  because  I  believe,  and  I 
have  found  It  to  be  true  Civer  the  years,  that 
the  Democratic  Party  has  served  my  commu- 
nity, my  State,  my  region,  and  this  Nation 
better  aiwl  more  faithfully  than  has  the 
opposltlnn  I  think  It  is  cioser  to  the 
ground,  mire  attuned  to  the  voice  if  distant 
pe-iple  than   the   other  party 

And  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  m  Texas,  as  well  as  you  in 
Utah  axul  In  all  your  neighboring  States,  are 
distant  (people. 

We  have  this  In  common:  We  live  far  from 
Washington,  far  from  the  centers  of  finance 
and  {Xipulatlon.  and  It  U  not  difficult  (or  us 
to  be  forgotten,  or  even  occasionally  neg- 
lected. In  thoee  distant  centers. 

I  could  not  cast  my  lot  «ith  a  party  that 
forgets  me,  or  forgets  my  region  and  yours 
because  we  are  far  away — except,  of  course. 
In  election  years  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
right  now  the  great  body  of  the  i>eople.  North. 
South,  and  West,  feel  that  they  are  distant 
people  ao  far  as  the  Republican  party  Is  con- 
cerned. And  In  their  feeling  of  being  neg- 
lected, they  have  turned  to  the  party  that 
we  call  our  own 

The  Democrats  today  constitute  the  big 
majority  of  the  voters  of  this  Nation,  and 
this  is  a  fact  that  worries  the  other  party  no 
end.  If  the  Republicans  do  not  know  why 
the  {>eople  have  done  this,  then  they  have 
less  sense  than  I  am  willing  to  believe  they 
have.  I  hold  with  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Woodrryw  Wilson  that  the  people's  Judgment 
Is  very  good  Indeed  on  tlie  big  Issues,  once 
they  are  understood 

THE    AKBtlCA.V    WEST 

There  Is  another  reason,  besides  distance, 
why  the  West  needs  In  Washington  a  gov- 
ernment that  understands  U  and  is  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  problems  of  the  region.  The 
American  West,  as  any  observant  person 
knows.  Is  a  distinct  region,  su  different  from 
the  American  East  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev- 
able As  you  fly  west  you  can  see  the  change 
from  a  humid,  heavily  forested  country  with 
much  rainfall  and  many  running  streams  to 
a  land  with  few  trees.  Uttle  rainfall,  and  few 
rivers 

When,  near  the  middle  of  the  Iftlh  cen- 
tury, the  westbound  American  pioneers  left 
the  humid  eastern  woodland  and  Invaded 
the  open  plains  of  Texas.  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  the  Dakota*,  and  then  the  arid  mountain 
States  of  Utah  and  its  neighbors,  they  under- 
took the  greatest  and  moat  difficult  task  of 
their  pioneering  experience 

Herbert  Quick,  in  deacrlblng  the  movement 
of  his  family  out  of  the  woods  and  Into  the 
open  arid  country,  said.  It  was  the  end  of 
book  I  of  our  history.  " 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  the  leaders  In  this  migration,  nor 
remind  you  that  they  made  the  move  under 
difficulties  which  were  not  shared  by  others 
who  Invaded  tha  same  country  at  about  the 
same  time.  Their  itory — that  ol  the  Mormon 
migraUoQ — haa  been  told  In  all  Ita  heroUm 
and  sufTerlng  by  the  many  books  that  have 
come  from  the  deacendants  of  thoee  who 
experienced  the  ordeal 


THE    PROBl-EM    OF    WATEl 

The  major  domestic  problems  the  Kormons 
met  and  still  face  in  Utah  are  the  same  major 
domestic  problems  faced  by  the  people  In  all 
the  17  Western  SUtes. 

The  primary  domestic  problem  In  all  the 
Western  States  Is  water.  That  has  always 
been  the  problem,  and  now  that  the  great 
cities  are  growing  up.  It  Is  Increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  In  Importance.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  that  problem  can  In  large  measure 
be  solved,  and  that  It  ought  to  be  solved  as 
soon  as  possible, 

Tlirough  ordinary  projects  of  reclamation 
much  has  been  done,  and  more  should  be 
done  with  the  fl(xxlwaters  that  escape  down 
the  rivers.  The  Democrats  are  already  com- 
mitted to  such  a  program. 

But  this  Is  still  not  enough.  The  only 
sources  of  water  now  available  come  from 
rain,  and  since  rainfall  Is  deficient  In  this 
arid  and  semlarld  climate,  all  sources  de- 
pendent on  rainfall  are  too  soon  exhausted. 

The  only  other  source  of  wat^r  Is  the  aea, 
and  that  is  the  source  we  should  be  tapping, 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  already  know  how 
to  take  the  salt  out  of  water,  but  we  still 
have  to  learn  to  do  It  cheaply  enough  so  that 
It  can  be  used  for  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

rOOD    AND    riBEK 

Tlie  time  is  coming  when  this  Nation  la 
going  to  need  the  food  and  fiber  that  can 
be  produced  in  the  great  arid  valleys  in  Utah 
and  elsewhere  In  the  West  These  flatlands, 
now  covered  with  sage  and  creosote,  are  lands 
of  unbelievable  fertility,  which  are  not  pro- 
ductlvp  because  of  the  lack  of  water. 

The  time  is  coming  when  there  will  arrive 
m  these  fertile  vaUeys  great  pipelines  bring- 
ing fresh  water  from  the  sea,  bringing  It  In 
quantities  unlimited  to  a  thirsty  land.  We 
must  speed  that  time  Then  there  will  be 
water  for  cities,  homes,  farms,  and  Indus- 
tries. 

Today  this  Nation  Is  Investing  a  pittance 
in  the  research  needed  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  desalUng  sea  water.  Even  the  tiny 
Republic  of  Israel  is  further  advanced  than 
we  are  In  this  scientific  struggle  to  make 
more  of  the  crowded  earth  habitable  for 
mankind. 

This  is  a  program  that  requires  Ima^na- 
tlon.  a  program  to  match  the  magnitude  of 
the  country,  to  match  your  mountains  and 
your  deserts. 

NO    FEAR    or   THE    rUTURI 

You  see.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  America  I  am  not  afraid  for  It. 
And  I  represent  a  party  that  has  never  been 
afraid  of  the  future,  afraid  of  an  Investment 
th.^t  will  be  returned  manyfold. 

This  country  was  built  by  Investing  In  the 
future,  and  It  Is  an  axiom  of  economic  his- 
tory that  the  future  has  always  paid  off. 
We  Democrats  believe  that  it  will  pay  off 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Certainly,  here  In  the  West,  which  has  a 
short  historical  past,  where  resources  are  bo 
abundant,  and  as  yet  hardly  touched,  the 
future  should  pay  off  enormoualy — if  we  have 
the  courage  and  the  foresight  to  Invest  In  It. 

It  Is  only  common  sense  for  a  bvislnesaman 
to  Invest  In  new  machlnoa,  new  processes,  new 
plants.  If  be  Is  to  remain  prosperous  and 
strong.  It  is  only  common  sense  for  a  Nation 
to  Invest  In  Its  people  and  In  Its  resources. 
If  it  Is  to  remain  prosperous  and  strong.  Be 
sure  that  our  rivals  for  world  Influence  know 
this.  Ted  Moss  can  tell  you  of  the  enormous 
strides  they  are  making. 

A  rniM  rOTJNDATIOH 

The  West  today  Is  the  playground,  the 
vacation  land  of  the  Nation,  and  I  am  In 
favor  of  keeping  It  that  way.  I  w&nt  the 
great  national  parks  preserved  and  protected 
from  all  who  would  destroy  Uiem.     I  want 


the  soil  protected  and  Improved,  and  I  want 
the  Increased  wealth  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
better  schools  and  churches  and  hospitals 
and  libraries,  and  such  foundation  can  only 
be  laid  by  pwoeperous  people. 

I  can't  give  the  people  here  credit  for  the 
marvelous  natural  wonders  which  make  the 
West  the  playground  of  the  Nation.  God 
gave  them  to  you,  and  He  is  not  going  to  take 
them  away — and  don't  you  let  the  Republi- 
cans do  It. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  America  and  I  am  not 
afraid  for  it  I  have  every  confidence  that 
we  can  take  care  of  any  crisis  In  foreign 
affairs  that  may  arise,  though  we  shall  seek 
every  reasonable  way  of  avoiding  the  crisis. 
But  if  it  comes  in  spite  of  us,  we  will  meet 
It  with  the  necessary  courage  and  with  all 
the  confidence  bom  of  our  sense  of  unllmted 
power  Again  I  am  not  afraid  of  America.  I 
am  not  afraid  for  It. 

This  attitude  is  somewhat  in  contrast 
»-ith  that  of  the  oppoaltion  party.  When 
It  comes  to  providing  protection  for  this 
country,  they  are  more  app»alled  by  the  cost 
than  by  the  menace.  They  seem  to  think 
that  national  survival  can  be  discovered  in 
a  balance  sheet,  and  they  seem  to  be  more 
afraid  of  a  little  red  Ink  than  they  are  of 
blood.  I,  and  the  Democrats  In  general, 
have  no  such  fear.  We  know  that  this 
country  Is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  safety, 
and  Its  people  are  courageous  enough  to 
demand  It 

IMAGINATrVE    STEPS 

Beyond  the  grreat,  constructive  tasks 
which  we  can  do  at  home — beyond  new  ef- 
forts for  our  country's  safety  and  defense — 
we  shotild  be  taking  new  and  imaginative 
stepw  on  the  world  scene.  The  work  of  the 
Mormons  In  their  worldwide  missionary  en- 
deavors and  the  dedication  to  this  active 
effort  which  every  Mormon  shares  hold  a 
precious  lesson  for  all  Americans,  If  we 
value  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  If  we  seek  to  help  than  help 
themselves. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  Invite  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  Join  In  mutual 
self-help  projects  through  which  the  under- 
developed lands  may  lift  themselves  up,  feed 
their  hungry  and  clothe  their  naked,  give 
hope  and  new  meaning  to  the  lives  of  their 
multitudes  who  now  have  none,  help  the 
new  nations  which  have  won  their  Inde- 
pendence and  now  face  the  new  challenges 
which  freedom  and  self-government  create, 
to  achieve  the  human  aspirations  of  their 
people. 

And  let  us  not  shut  out  the  world  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain  In  this  Joint  effort. 

RIVAtaT    TO    COOPnUTlON 

We  should  Invite  the  Russians  to  let  their 
medical  sclentuts  Join  with  those  of  the  free 
world  in  an  attack  by  ail  mankind — regard- 
less of  Ideology — on  the  diseases  that  ravage 
the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  earth. 

We  should  Invite  the  Russians,  who  have 
made  such  vast  strides  In  rocketry  and 
satellite  techniques,  to  Join  the  scientists  of 
the  free  world  In  developing  communica- 
tions satellites  that  will  open  up  our  knowl- 
edge of  outer  space. 

We  should  Invite  the  Russians  to  Join 
with  the  free  world  to  find  the  way  to  brliig 
fresh  water  to  those  arid  regions  of  the 
earth  where  men  fight  for  water — to  pursue 
Joint  projects  so  that  all  men  may  expand 
their  knowledge  of  that  promising  agricul- 
ture of  the  future,  the  farming  of  the  seas. 

As  far  ahead  as  man  can  see.  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world  will  be 
rivals.  Let  us  turn  some  of  that  rivalry  Into 
cooperation  to  conquer  disease  and  destroy 
hunger,  the  enemies  of  all  mankind,  and  to 
expand  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
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A  new  approach  to  the  fabulous  decade 
we  have  entered,  a  new  will,  a  new  energy 
to  grasp  neglected  opportunities  and  to 
make  new  opportunities — the  same  will  and 
energy  that  took  and  built  the  West — these 
we  neied  today. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  only  party 
equipped  to  lead  the  Nation  forward  to  ful- 
fill our  hopes  for  ourselves  and  the  world. 
In  thinking  this  I  am  with  the  majority — a 
majority  that  will  Increase  In  November  and 
return  a  responsible  Democratic  Congress  to 
Washington,  and  place  a  progressive  Demo- 
cratic President  In  the  White  House. 


TRANSACTION   OP   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


and  will  cover  90  percent  by  1970  with  ade- 
quate benefits  at  reasonable  premiums: 

Now,  therefore,  the  Western  New  York  Ac- 
cident &  Health  Association,  Inc  ,  and  its 
members  hereby  resolve  that  the  public  In- 
terast  requires  the  Porand  bill  should  be  re- 
jected; hospital  service  organizations  and 
Insiarance  carriers  should  continue  their  pro- 
grams of  expanded  health  coverages  to  .sen- 
ior citizens  with  all  possible  encouragement 
from  Federal  and  State  legislatures  to  develop 
a  program  for  meeting  the  problem  of  medi- 
cal Indigence  irrespective  of  age  at  the  State 
level,  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  if 
necessary:  and  be  it  further 

Ke'fo'.ved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
he  sent  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits  Senator 
Kfwneth  Keating,  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from   this  State. 


RESOLUTION     OP     WESTERN     NEW 

YORK  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkord  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  New  York  Accident  &  Health 
AMOclation,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  re- 
lating to  Increased  benefits  for  the  aged, 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rmolutiom  or  tki  Wmtmn  Ntw  Yowt  Acci- 
DBMT  k  Health  Asbuciatiun,  Inc 

WhtriM  thtre  li  now  pending  before  the 
Congreee  H  R  4700  known  m  the  Forand 
bill,  to  amend  the  Socliil  Security  Act  u>  pro- 
vide pnymenti,  and  to  rtnance  thle  new  pro- 
gram by  Increasing  the  ioclal  iecurlty  tax  by 
an  additional  one-fourth  of  1  percent  on 
each  employee  and  a  like  increase  on  each 
employer,  and  an  IncreaM  of  three-eighths  of 
1  percent  on  each  self-employed  person    and 

Whereas  of  the  16  million  people  over  65, 
more  than  4  million  are  not  covered  or  eli- 
gible for  social  security.  In  this  group  are 
those  most  in  need  of  assistance;    and 

Whereas  medical  indigence  is  not  a  matter 
of  age.  and  the  Porand  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  deal  directly  with  the  basic  problem  of 
how  best  to  aid  the  medical  indigent  irre- 
spective of  their  age,  and  this  problem  is 
one  which  can  best  be  met  at  the  local 
and  State  level  and  not  through  Insurance. 
voluntary  or  compulsory;  and 

Whereas  under  present  law  social  security 
taxes  are  scheduled  by  1969  to  rise  to  4  5 
percent  of  the  first  $4,800  of  earnings,  such 
rate  to  be  paid  by  the  employee  and  also  by 
his  employer,  thus  making  a  total  of  9  per- 
cent, and  to  6  75  percent  of  a  self-employed 
person's  first  *4,800  of  earning,  and  there  is 
a  practical  limit  beyond  which  the  American 
taxpayer,  faced  with  the  problem  of  paying 
his  Federal  income  tax  and  various  State  and 
local    taxes,  cannot   go;    and 

Whereas  exp>erts  estimate  that  the  tax  In- 
crease proposed  in  the  Forand  bill  will  be 
grossly  Inadequate  t<j  pay  the  cost  of  the 
new  program  so  that  passage  of  the  Porand 
bill  could  well  imperii  the  future  financial 
stability  of  the  entire  social  security  system, 
and 

Whereas  free  choice  of  physician  and  hos- 
pital would  be  denied  with  a  resultant  de- 
cline In  the  quality  of  medical  care;   and 

Whereas  since  1952  insurance  companies 
and  service  organizations  have  doubled  the 
number  of  older  people  covered;  now  lo- 
■ure  more   than   90   percent  of  this  group; 


Resolved.  That  Willamette  Heights  Post  No. 
102.  the  American  Legion,  hereby  goes  on 
record  as  supporting  the  principle  that  a 
Federal  peu.siun  program  .«li(Jii!d  be  provided 
lor  veterans  of  Wc^rld  War  I.  separate  and 
apart  from  that  provided  fur  veterans  of 
the  United  Suites  later  wars,  and  with  such 
liberalization  of  i)eusi(>n  benefits  as  may  be 
Justified  in  relation  to  Uie  fiscal  welfare  of 
our  Nation;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  dele- 
ijatlnn  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  .1  copy  to  State  iieadquarters,  depart- 
ment uf  Oregon,  the  American  Legion,  for 
consideration  at  the  1960  Stale  convention 
of  said  department 


I  have 
Rada- 

Willa- 


PENSIONS  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President. 
reaeived  a  letter  from  William  J 
kovich,  acting  adjutant  of  the 
matte  Heights  Post  No  102,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  of  Portland.  Oreg  ,  tran.s- 
mitting  a  resolution  adopted  by  that 
pojt,  relating  to  pensions  for  World 
War  I  veterans  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettor 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

TiiK  AuraiCAN  LrcioN, 
WiLiAMiTTi;  Kboxts  PoeT  No   103, 

Portland    Oreg    A))'^  15,  1980 
H(>ri   Waynk  Moasr 
Seniile  Ofjlre  nuf/ciciy 
WdOUngto'i    DC 

Or.^n.  HKS^Tnn  MoR.si:  W  tIcI  W.vr  I  vr' cr- 
am are  grateftil  for  your  lntcre«'  m  'heir 
welfare,  therefore  I  nm  "ending  V')U  .t  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  Willamette 
Heights  Post  No  102,  the  American  Let-imn 
It  Was  passed  at  our  reguI,^r  meeting  March 
21,  1960, 

tt  was  the  consensus  that  World  W.ir  I 
veBerans  should  have  a  pen.slon  .separate  and 
ap»rt  from  that  granted  veterans  of  later 
wars  in  which  the  United  State.-i  has  been 
Involved  I  have  heard  that  other  lyevcl on 
potts  have  passed  similar  resolutions  which 
would  indicate  that  the  graasroot  members 
ara  not  In  accord  with  sentiments  expressed 
by  national  leaders  of  the  Legion. 

Wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
this  resolution  published  in  the  Concres- 
siaxAi,  Rfcorb, 

With  kir.de»t  regards.  I  am. 

William  J    Radakovkh 

1  Acting  Adjutant. 


Whereas  veterans  of  the  First  World  War 
dl(J  not  participate  In  the  generous  post- 
war benefits  afforded  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  nor  comparably  in  ."oclal 
seourity  or  retirement,  henlth.  and  insur- 
ance plans  which  were  not  generally  avail- 
able prior  to  World   War   II,    and 

Whereas  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  such 
veterans  of  World  War  I  now  of  an  average 
age  level  of  65  years,  that  they  be  lumped 
together  with  the  younger  veterans  of  later 
wars  in  a  single  pension  program  that  d  jes 
not  take  into  consideration  their  partlcjl.ir 
needs  as  is  the  case  with  War  Veteran.""  Pen- 
sion Act  of  195'J;  and 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  tiie  First  W.ir:d 
War  now  number  only  a  small  segment  of 
th»  total  retired  veterans  of  all  wars,  ap- 
prcxlmately  2  million  out  of  22  million, 
m»ny  of  whom  are  already  receiving  small 
and  Inadequate  pensions  or  compensation 
allowances    Therefore  be  It 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr  MORSE,  by  roque.st,  by  unani- 
mou.s consent,  introduced  a  bill  'S  3467  > 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955.  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  ref ei  red  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

'See  the  rcmark.s  of  Mr  Morse  when 
lie  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TEACHERJ5  SALARY 
ACT  OF   1955 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  by  le- 
fjue.st  I  inirodute  a  bill  to  Increase  lhr> 
salaries  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  Distiict  public  schooN  lliU  draft 
of  the  bill  with  one  minor  change  is  the 
bill  .1.1  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edur;i- 
tloii 

The  one  cham.'c  tfi  which  1  refer  ih  tin- 
reference  re<iuinnM  teachers  to  maintain 
a  .satisfactory  rating  All  of  us  want 
standard.s  maintained,  but  in  the  pro- 
posal approved  by  the  Board  were  the 
words  satl.sfactoi-y  or  better  "  I  have 
.stricken  the  words  or  better"  lest  the.se 
word.s  become  the  excuse  or  even  the 
ba.sis  for  reestablishing  a  rating  system. 
Teachers  and  practically  all  truly  pro- 
fessional school  officers  eveiT^here  op- 
po.se  a  rating  .scale— other  than  satis- 
factory or  nonsati-sfactory  for  profes- 
sional per.sonnel  Our  Conuress,  .several 
years  a^o  by  unanimous  vote  wiped  out 
the  so-called  "superior  class"  for  Wash- 
ington teachers,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  it  now 

I  am  introducing  thi.^  bill,  by  request, 
even  though  earlier  in  thr  se.s.sion  I  co- 
spon.sored  a  teacher's  salary  bill  with 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land i  Mr  Beai  l  '  becau.se  this  bill  rep!"e- 
sents  a  meeting  of  the  m.nds  of  many 
groups.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  obtain 
early  and.  I  hope,  favorable  considera- 
tion of  a  teacher  s  pay  bill 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriatelv  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  iS  3467'  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955,  introduced  by  Mr,  Morsi,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatirex  of  the  United  States  of 
America    tn    Congress    assembled     That    the 


Art  entitled  'An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Bducatlon  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses .    approved    August    5,    1956    (68    Stat. 


521,    ch.    569 1 ,    as   amended     is    amended    :is 
follows : 

Section  1,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  everything  after  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
salarv  schedules: 


f 


Salary 


prarident. 


Clafl  t:  8up«rlnteod«nt  of 

CkMS    S:  Deputy    Superlntendeot; 

ttacben  oollese 

Class  8:  Assistant  Ruiterlntendent 

riM»  4:  D««a,  teachers  colleee 

Clam  5: 

(iroup  B,  maeter't  degree 

( iroup  C,  master's  degree  plus  M)  credit  hours. 
rhl4»f  »Ti»niln«r 

1 ).  It:  Mf  "ii;  l.'i.K   if'Hoben  ooUcge. 
I-,  1,1  ;j:ivt.  ,i.H.sLM,.iit  to  Supertnteodeiit. 
P»>ctilstrl5t. 
ClaffiS: 

Oroup  .\.  hfji-tir  l,or'«  irirrpe... 

(Iroup  B.  ni;i-'.  r'.    lr.i.i,v       

Group  C,  iiinii.r  -  it'i'^i'*' plusIOcmlUboan. 
Director,  I  >i ;  a:  .' tit  of  Food  Services. 
Clow  7: 

Orwip  B.  master's  degree 

(troupe.  tnast«r'ide^««pla>IOcrp<llthoiini. 
Admlnlstrstlvr  iwiliitaiit  to  Deputy  Ku- 

perlntendrDt 
Director. 

.\  -Tiir 

jiiiii.ir  I, 
winur  !. 


Service 
•tepl 
(■unl- 
mtim) 


iiol 


Itoul. 


:ill<-|fr 


plus  W  credit 


Principal, 
I'rinrlpal, 

I'rinciptt' 
I'riricipiil 
I'rini'iiMil 
Ri  Ki-lnir 
Class  ■: 

flroup  II,  ri  iKN  I 
(Imuii   (',    iii.»<i 

hmir> 

rr"iiMMor,  taartten  coilege. 

CU»»  u 

((T'liip  M,  tiiiwil<f  >   l.'ifriy"  

OrcMip  (!,   nisjtUr'i  (Hin«  pItM  W  Cfvdlt 

hour* 

Anutant    prtaM^at.    AawrieinlMflon 

(♦rhool, 
Awixnnt  pHnMpal.  •I«m»«mtafi'  f\M<n\ 
A«-i«i  ml  prItH  Ipii;,  iuiiifw  lilklr  ■.  '•■'■■. 
.\««  -liinl  priiHlpHl,  «•  rilof  liiiiti  •'  l""'i 

.^.-•^Ihl  iirill'lpul,  >(M-ill,.ltlil  tr.kl, 


11 


ih  t 


I  tctxirttiirnt  'if  ' 
\<nrk   I'ct!!,  '• 


Mlc-ii'l' 


IVi^icij-ul,  ('ul'lloi  I'utf  rtliuu.. 
eiatUtlclan. 
ClaMlO 

Oroup  A,  bacbelnr'!!  deitree 

((roup  B,  vamtifT't  (l«f(r«r 

Group  C,  mMtM^'i  ilogrrw  plus  SO  credit  boors. 
Assistant  dlrtK'tur.  I>o|>artnipnt  of  Food 
8«rvlces. 
Class  U: 

Group  B,  master's  degrre 

Group  C.  master's  <Wee  plus  30  credit 

hours  

Associate  profBssor,  teacbcn  college. 
Clam  12 


Group  B^  master's  drme  . .. 
's  orgrre 

hours 


Group   C.   master's 


plus  10  credit 


AMistant  Director. 
CUM  IS: 

Oroop  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  i4us  iK)  credit  hours. 

Assistant. 

Assistant  profaesor,  teaehsn  ooDege. 

Chief  attendance  officer. 

Chief  Ubrarlan.  teeohen  college. 

Ohnieal  psycbolagist. 

Hupervtsor. 
dam  14: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

(troup  C,  mMter's  deme  pluB  SO  credit  hours. 

Psrcbiatric  ■ocUT  worker. 
ciMs  \y 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  M  credit  houn 

Attendance  offloOT. 

Census  sopervleor. 

Child  labor  inspeetor. 

rrillluvlor. 

l':>i'iif  lur   to•^c^l•r«  c<il!i'?p. 
I.lbr:u'i5n 
K**H4Mr(  I.  .uihUt.itU 
Sr!u«i'  iisj  ( til  !i()t'l.'<t. 
hrliool  ^oclfil  workiT 
'leiulior.     elciiifritury 
■chools. 


Slid    secondary 


•25.000 

is,aoo 

11,300 
11 000 

10.400 
11).  900 


«,800 

10.000 
10.800 


0.300 
W.  700 


ii.aoo 
•.no 

1,400 
•.MO 


7,  no 
a^ooo 

KBOO 


7,000 
8,100 

7,300 
7,700 


(k«0 

Mm 


S.000 
6,  MO 


4.  SOD 

&,000 

s,soo 


SwTlce 
step  a 


tlS,«)0 
12.600 
1Z400 

10.800 

u.aoo 


t.9ao 

10,400 
10,800 


e.ww 

10,100 


«,3U0 
9,700 

II,  MB 

v.son 


7,000 
llWO 


8,000 

g.aoo 

7,600 
8,100 


6,800 
7,S00 


6.400 


i800 
6,300 

^8oo 


Service 
stepa 


$16,000 
14.000 

uwo 

11.300 
11,700 


10.800 

lo.aoo 

11.306 


10.  ran 

III.  (1(10 


Service 
step  4 


«.«0 
10,100 

U.TW 


8,S00 
8.800 

9.300 


8,400 

8.  goo 

8.000 
8,800 


7,300 
7,700 


6.800 
7,300 


8,HI0 
5.000 
0,100 


$16,400 
14.400 
13.300 

11.600 
12.100 


Service 
steps 


$16,800 
14.800 
13,000 

12.000 
13.S00 


10.700  11,100 
11,300  11.600 
11,700   13,100 


10.400 
10,900 


t0,0U0 
10,800 

9.000 
10,100 


8.700 
0.300 
0^700 


8.800 
0,300 

8.400 
8.900 


7,800 
8.100 


7,200 
7.700 


5,400 
5,900 
6,400 


10.800 
11.300 


10,400 
10.900 

10,000 
10,1100 


9,100 
9.600 

mioo 


9.300 
9.700 

8,800 
9,300 


8,000 
8,500 


7,600 
8,100 

5,700 
6,200 
6,700 


Sendee 
stepO 


$17,300 
15.200 
14,000 

11400 
13,9(10 


11,800 
12.000 
UMO 


11.300 
11,700 


lasoo 

11,100 

10,400 
10,900 


9,800 

la  000 

14  500 


9,000 
10,100 

9,300 
9.700 


8.400 
8,900 


8,000 
8,500 


6,000 
6,  .^90 
7,000 


Service 
step7 


$17,600 
15.600 
14.400 

13.800 

u.aoo 


11,900 
11400 
13,900 


11,000 
13,100 


11,300 
11,700 

|ll,RU0 
11,300 


9.900 
10.400 
ia900 


10,000 
10.500 

9,000 
10.100 


8,800 
9,300 


8.400 
8,900 


6.300 
6.800 
7,300 


steps 


$iaooo 

16.000 
Ii800 

13.300 

13.100 


12.300 
12.800 
13,300 


11000 
12.500 


11,800 
lllOO 

11,300 
11,700 


10,300 

lasoo 

11,300 


10.400 
10.900 

10,000 
10.500 


9.300 

9.700 


8.800 
0,800 


6,800 
7,100 
7,600 


8er\i(» 
step  9 


$18, 400 
16.400 
15.300 

11000 
14,  MO 


1Z700 
18,300 
18,  TOO 


11400 
12,900 


11000 
11800 

M.OQO 
11100 


10,700 
11.300 
11.700 


10,800 
11,300 

10,400 
10.900 

9,000 
10,100 


9,300 
9,700 


6,900 
7,400 
7,900 


S«»rvicp 
step  10 


Service 
step  11 


r.2oo 

7,700 
ti,X)0 


r,  ■«) 

8,000 
8.SO0 


Service 
stepX 


r.8oe 

8,300 
8,800 


S<Tvioe 
step  V 


> 


$8,100 

8,000 

9.100 
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Subsection  tat  of  section  3  U  amended 
by  striking  from  the  third  sentence  "De- 
cember 31.  1957"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1960 ";  by  striking  from 
the  fourth  sentence  the  words  "counaelor  in 
the  vocational  high  schools,  counselor  In  the 
Junior  high  schools,"  and  the  words  "school 
social  worker,  research  assistant."  and  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  same  sentence  the  following: 
"  and  except  that  a  person  not  possessing 
a  masters  degree  who  was  appointed  on  pro- 
bationary or  permanent  status  before  July 
1,  1960,  to  a  position  as  a  nonshop  teacher 
in  the  vocational  education  program,  or 
counselor  in  the  vocational  high  schools, 
or  counselor  in  the  Junior  high  schools,  or 
school  social  worker,  or  research  assistant 
may  continue  to  be  employed  in  such  a 
position,  and  except  that  a  person  not  pos- 
sessing a  masters  degree  who  was  on  the 
list  of  eligible  candidates  for  any  such  posi- 


Title  and  class  of  position  on  June  30.  1960 

Title :  '^'^'^'^^ 

Superintendent  of  schools 1 

Deputy   superintendent 2 

Assistant    superintendent 3 

President,    teachers    college 3 

Dean,    teachers    college 4 

Executive    assistant    to    superintend- 
ent   5 

Psychiatrist 6 

Dean  of  students,  teachers  college.--  5 
Director,    Department    of    Food    Serv- 
ices   8 

Director *" 

Administrative     assistant    to    deputy 

sup)erlntendent 1 

Registrar,    teachers    college 7 

Chief    ex.\mlner 7 

Principal,   senior   high  school 7 

Principal,    vocational   high   school 7 

Professor,   teachers  college 8 

Supervising     director 8 

Principal,    Junior   high   sch-^ol 8 

Principal,  Americanization  School 8 

Principal,    elementary    school 9 

Principal,  Capitol  Page  School 9 

Director,     department     of     school     at- 
tendance and  worlc  permits 9 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school.  10 
Assistant    principal,    vocational    high 

school  -- 10 

Assistant  director,  department  of  food 

services H 

Assistant  principal.  Junior  high  school.  12 

Assistant     principal,     Americanization 

School 12 

Associate   professor,   teachers  college.-  13 

Assistant  principal,  elementary  school.  14 

Assistant    director 16 

Statistician 18 

Assistant  professor,   teachers  college. .  16 

Chief  librarian,  teachers  college 16 

Assistant 16 

Chief  attendance  officer 16 

Supervisor 16 

Clinical  psychologist 16 

Psychiatric  social  worker 17 

Attendance    officer 18 

Census    supervisor 18 

Child  labor  Inspector 18 

Counselor 18 

Instructor,  teachers   college 13 

Librarian 18 

Research  assistant 13 

School  psychologist 18 

School  social  worker 18 

Teacher,    elementary    and    secondary 

school 18 


Uon  beloro  July  1,  1960,  may  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  such  position  until  the  ex- 
piration of  such  eligible  list";  and  by  strlk- 
ln|f  f^om  the  fifth  sentence  "December  31, 
1967'*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  I960" 

Subsection  fbi  of  section  2  Is  amended 
by  »6riking  the  figure  "18"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
•15". 

Section  4  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Each  teacher,  schcKd  offlcer.  ai.d  other  eni- 
ployae  in  the  service  of  the  Board  on  July 
1,  1960,  who  occupies  a  position  held  by 
him  on  June  30,  1960,  under  the  provisions 
of  tUls  Act  shall  be  placed  In  a  salary  class 
coveted  by  section  1  of  this  .\ct  as  indicated 
at  tlie  end  of  this  section.  Any  employee 
In  gioup  A.  B  or  C  of  his  salary  class  on 
June  :30,  1960.  shall  be  a.ssigned  to  the  same 
letter  group  of  the  class  to  which  he  is 
transferred    on   July    1,    1960." 

Title  and  class  of  position  on  July  1.  I960 
Title:  Class 

Superintendent  of  schools 1 

Deputy   superintendent 2 

Assistant    .superintendent 3 

President,  teachers  college 3 

Daiin,    teachers    college 4 

Executive    assistant    to    superintend- 
ent   6 

Psychiatrist 5 

D«in  of  students,  teachers  college —  6 
Director,    Department   of    Food    Serv- 
ices   6 

Director 7 

Administrative    assistant    to    deputy 

Superintendent 7 

R'jgistrar,    teachers    college 7 

Oiief  examiner 6 

Principal,   senior   high  school 7 

Principal,    vocational   higli   school 7 

Pnofessor.   teachers  college 8 

Supervising     director 8 

Principal.   Junior   high  school 7 

Principal.  Americanization  School 7 

Principal,    elementary    school 7 

Principal,  Capitol  Page  School 9 

Director,    department    of    school    at- 
tendance and  work  permits 9 

.\ai3lstant  principal,  senior  high  school-  9 
.A..%lstant    principal,    vocational    high 

School 9 

AaEistant  director,  department  of  food 

services 10 

.\aBistant      principal.      Junior      high 

school 9 

.\.«lstant    principal,    Americanization 

Bchool 9 

.\3S(x;late  professor,  teachers  college..  11 

Aasistant  principal,  elementary  school-  9 

A.'SBlstant    director 12 

Stutistician 9 

A^istant  professor,   teachers  college--  13 

Clilef  librarian,  teachers  college 13 

A.«lstant 13 

Cljief   attendance   officer 13 

Silpervlsor 13 

Clinical  psychologist 13 

Paiychlatrlc   social   worker 14 

Attendance    officer 15 

Cansus    supervisor 15 

CbUd  labor  inspector 15 

Counselor 15 

Instructor,   teachers  college 15 

Librarian 15 

Research  assistant 15 

Soihool  psychologist 15 

Sahool  social  worker 15 

Teacher,    elementary    and    secondary 

school 15 


Subsections   <a)    and   (b)   of  section  6  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"lai  On  July  1,  1960,  each  permanent  em- 
ployee assigned  to  salary  class  15  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  1  and  4  of  this  Act  shall 


be  assigned  to  the  numerical  service  step  on 
the  schedule  for  his  class  and  group  under 
this  Act  next  above  the  numerical  service 
step  occupied  by  him  on  June  30.  1960. 
except    that    empioyees    assigned    to    salary 


class  15  on  July  1,  1960.  who  on  June  30, 
1960,  were  on  service  step  1 1  or  a  higher  step 
shall  be  assigned  to  service  steps  for  their 
resF>ectlve  groups  as  folUjws:  An  employee 
who  prior  to  July  1,  1960.  hiis  completed  11 
years  but  less  tlian  15  years  o(  creditable 
service  shall  be  a.<;s!gned  to  service  step  11; 
an  employee  who  has  completed  l.S  years  but 
less  than  20  years  of  creditable  service  shall 
be  assigned  to  service  step  X,  and  an  em- 
ployee who  has  completed  20  years  of  credit- 
able service  shall  be  assigned  to  service  step 
Y.  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  em- 
ployees for  assignment  to  service  steps  X 
and  Y,  credit  chall  be  given  for  previous 
service  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Act  governing  the  placement  and  advance- 
ment of  employees  who  are  newly  appointed, 
reappxilnted.  or  reassigned  to  p'vsltlons  in 
salary  class  15.  Beginning  on  July  1,  1961. 
each  permanent  employee  in  salary  class  15 
who  has  not  yet  reached  service  step  1 1  for 
his  class  and  group  under  thl«  Act  shall 
advance  one  such  step  each  year  until  he 
reaches  service  step  11;  each  employee  hav- 
ing reached  service  step  11  shall  advance  to 
service  step  X  for  his  cla-ts  and  group  on 
July  1  following  the  completlun  uf  15  years 
of  creditable  service:  and  esvch  employee  hav- 
ing reached  service  step  X  shall  advance  to 
service  step  Y  for  his  cla.s.s  and  group  on 
July  1  following  the  completion  of  20  years 
of  creditable  service,  except  that  the  Board 
of  Education  may,  on  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
order  such  salary  advancement  to  be  discon- 
tinued for  the  year  Immediately  following 
any  year  In  which  the  employee  falls  to  re- 
ceive a  performance  rating  of  'satisfactory' 
from  his  superior  officer. 

"(b)  On  July  1,  1960,  each  permanent 
employee  assigned  to  salary  classes  2  to  14 
Inclusive  In  accordance  with  sections  1  and 
4  of  this  Act  who  on  June  30.  1900.  was  not 
at  the  highest  nrimertcal  service  step  for  his 
class  and  group  In  the  salary  .schedule  then 
in  effect  shall  be  assigned  to  the  numerical 
service  step  on  the  schedule  for  his  class 
and  group  under  this  Act  next  above  the 
service  step   occupied   by    him    on   June   30, 

1960,  except  that  no  such  employee  shall  be 
assigned  to  a  lower  numerical  service  step 
than  he  would  have  occupied  on  July  1.  1960. 
If  this  Act  had  been  in  effect  throughout 
his  period  of  service  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools.     Beginning  on  July  1, 

1961,  each  permanent  employee  in  salary 
classes  2  to  14  Inclusive  who  has  not  yet 
reached  the  highest  service  step  for  his  class. 
or  class  and  group,  under  this  Act  shall 
advance  one  such  step  each  year  until  he 
reaches  the  highest  step  for  his  class,  or 
class  and  group,  exrept  that  the  Board  of 
Education  may,  on  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  order 
such  salary  advancement  to  be  discontinued 
for  the  year  immediately  following  any  year 
In  which  the  employee  falls  to  receive  a  per- 
formance rating  of  'satisfactory'  from  his 
superior  officer." 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  figure  "18"  wherever  It  occtirs 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  f.gure  "15", 
by  striking  the  figure  "16"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "13",  by  striking  the  figure  "13" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "11",  and  by 
striking  the  figure  'IT'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "14". 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  is  am.ended 
by  striking  the  i>erlod  at  the  end  tliereof 
and  inserting  the  following:  ";  except  that 
the  Board  of  Education  may,  upon  the  writ- 
ten recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  order  such  Increase  in  salary  not 
to  be  paid  for  the  year  immediately  follow- 
ing any  year  in  which  the  employee  fails 
to  receive  a  performance  r.itlng  of  'satis- 
factory' from  his  superior  officer. ' 
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Subsection  fal  of  section  13  is  amended 
by  striking  everything  after  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing pay  schedules. 


ClaasiAostlao 

utepl 

Step  3     Step  3 

Perdlem 

Suniiiur  M-iiooli  CmoM: 
Teacher.  elMHBHrir  SBd 
aeoondary  sdMols,  and 
Instroctor,  teachers  col- 
lege         

81A.89 

20.71 

28.97 
27.24 

28.lt 
28.15 

28.33 

2A.34 

119  34 

22.89 

98ilfi 
29.43 

28.33 
28.33 

30.91 

29.01 

»21.  79 

Assistant    professor, 
teacbers  ooliefe      . 

25  06 

Associate    professor, 
tflachsrs  oouece           

28.33 

profeasor,  teacbers  ooUace. 
Assistant  prlncit>al,  eie- 

mentsry  and  seoondsry 

irtwoto 

31.00 
30.51 

Supenrtalnc  director . 

Prlnrlpal,    elementary 
and  secondary  .ocliooL*   . 
Veterans  mimmer  high  school 
centers:  Teacher 

30.61 
3-2  fiy 
32. «» 

Per  period 

Kveiuuc  schools: 

Teacher 

Assistant  principal 

Prmdiial 

4.«a 

8.T7 
7.34 

&01 

7.34 
7.90 

5.M 
7.90 
8.48 

Subsection  fb)  of  Motion  13  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "January  1,  1958"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  I960", 

Section  14  l.-?  amended  by  striking  the  figure 
"18"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "16",  by 
striking  the  figure  "16"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "13  ",  and  by  striking  the  figure 
"13"  and   inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "11". 

Section  15  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  "January  1,  1958"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1960",  by  striking  the 
figure  "17"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "14", 
by  striking  the  words  "Chief  examiner,"  by 
striking  the  figure  "11"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■10  ".  by  striking  the  figure  ""13*  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"ll".  by  striking 
the  phrase  "statistician,  in  class  15:"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "and  statistician"  Imme- 
diately after  the  phrase  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  School  Attendance  and  Work  Per- 
mits," and  by  striking  the  figure  "16"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  13 '. 

Section  16  is  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  "January  1.  1958'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1960",  by  striking  the 
figure  "18"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "15". 
and  by  striking  the  figure  "14  "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "13  ". 

Section  2  of  the  amendatory  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955".  approved  Au- 
gust 28,  1958  (72  Stai  10041  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Subsection  (a(  of  section  4  of  the  amenda- 
tory Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955",  approved  August  28,  1958  (72  Stat. 
1104)  is  hereby  rep>ealed. 

The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  July 
1,  1960 


AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIA- 
•    TIONS  PCm  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
nCS    AND    SPACE     ADMINISTRA- 
TION—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proix>sed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10809)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  and  equipment, 


and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
adjournment 

The  motion  was  ai?reed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  oi'der, 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  May  3,  1960, 
at  12  o'clock  mei  idan. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  2,  1960: 

Federal  Maritime  Board 
Vice  Admiral  Ralph  E.  Wilson,   of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  June  30. 
1964.  vice  Clarence  G    Morse 

Feokhai.  Power  Commission 

Paul  A.  Sweeney,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
22,  1963,  vice  John  B    Hussey.  deceasea 

Thomas  James  Donegan  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22, 
1966,  vice  William  R.  Connole. 

tJ.S.  Marshal 

Fred  S.  Williamson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  a  new  position. 

Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
^^  asters: 

ALABAMA 

Robert  C.  Barnes,  DalevUle,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  T.  P.  Marchman,  deceased. 

Travis  B.  Edmondson,  Woodland.  Ala.,  in 
place  of  R.  T   Yarbrough,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Margaret  M.  Kennedy.  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif.,  In  place  of  R  J  Bloodgood,  trans- 
ferred. 

COLORADO 

Malcolm  R  Loesch,  Montrose,  Colo..  In 
place   of   P.   H.   Buskirk,   deceased. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ralph  W.  Parnum,  North  Stonlngtor. 
Conn  .  In  place  of  C.  E.  Gray,  retired 

HAWAII 

Sachiko  M.  Toyofuku.  Aiea,  Hawaii,  In 
place  ol  F.  L.  Fernandez,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Margaret  C.  Sallenger,  Olenarm,  Dl.,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Clark,  deceased. 

Gerald  C  Miles,  Pocahontas,  111.,  In  place 
of  H.  F  Mounger,  transferred, 

IOWA 

Raymond  J.  Donovan.  Bernard.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  W.  F.  Dunn,  retired. 

Thomas  J  Hamilton,  Epworth,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  S   J   Callahtin.  retired. 

Haldene  W  Gurney.  Tracey,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  E  D  Johns,  resitrned 

Irene  I.  Long.  Whltten  Iowa,  In  place  of 
J   F   Thonipson.  retired 

KANSAS 

Paul  H  Penner.  Hesston.  Kans.,  in  place 
erf  H  R  McFarlane,  resigned. 

Ward  A.  Hutchinson,  Logan,  Kans ,  In 
place  of  M   R    Donahey   transferred. 


Raymond    Goodman.   Wheaton,    Kans  .   in 

place  of  L    A.  Smith,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

James  E  Morris  Neon,  Ky  ,  in  place  of 
J  M   CaudlU.  resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Richard  E  Samuelson,  Brockton,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  J  F  Condon,  deceased, 

Ruth  I.  Morey,  South  Lincoln.  Mas-s  .  In 
place  of  Rosella  Webb,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Lewis  H.  Walls,  Gallen,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
C   H.  Renbarger,  retired. 

Loraine  W.  Gardner,  Hartland,  Mich  ,  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Gardner,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

James  R  Dingwall.  Lowry,  Minn  ,  in  place 
of  Vern  Weaver,  deceased. 

Alton  E.  Davis.  Oakland.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  M.  W.  Cole,  transferred. 

John  A.  Butson,  Vernon  Center,  Minn.,  lu 
placed  of  R.  G    Champlin,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Geard  L  Dykes.  Stringer,  Miss  ,  in  place  of 
J  G  Ishec,  retired 

Missomi 

Curt  J  Melnz,  Altenburg,  Mo  .  in  place  of 
A    W  Mueller,  retired 

MONTANA 

Edson  G  Hedges.  Park  City,  Mont..  In 
place  of  J  E  Oliver,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Gordon  M  Smith,  Barnstead,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  F   A   Barnell.  resigned. 

Ada  E  Widman.  East  Hampstead,  N.H.,  in 
plate  of  L  M  Tait.  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Royden  W.  McCullough,  Wyoming,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  G    F    Powers.  Jr  .  transferred. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  A  Rouse,  Hubert,  N.C  ,  In  place  of 
J.  N.  Stirling,  resigned. 

John  F.  Mewborne,  Kinston,  N,C..  In  place 
of  E.  R.  Wooten.  resigned. 

OHIO 

Robert  W  Meyers,  Cleves,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  M.  C.  Dick,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Robert  C.  Martin,  Chattanooga,  Okla,,  in 
place  of  Margaret  Cummins,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Henry  F.  Zerbe.  BernviUe.  Pa  .  in  place  of 
E.  T  Zerby,  deceased. 

Carl  F.  Hynek.  Jr.,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H    T    McEvoy,  removed. 

PUERTO   RICO 

Juan  Sancliez  De  Jesus.  Vega  Ba.ia.  P.R.. 
in   place  of  R.  O.  Colon,  removed. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Paul  H.  Wilkes,  Chester.  S.C.,  in  place  of 
C.  C.  Wilkes   reUred. 

Elbert  E  Rivers,  Motmt  Croghan,  S.C,  in 
place  ol  MP.  Gale,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Carolyn  E.  Baler.  Camp  Crook.  S.  Dak  .  In 
place  of  G.  N.  Collins,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

John  W  Simonton.  Brighton,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  M  D   Phillips,  retired. 

James  F.  Miller,  Brownsrtlle,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  J.  A    Hudson,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Samuel  R.  Campbell,  Tleton,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  A   R   Schooler,  retired. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

III  John:  11:  Folloxc  that  which  is 
good. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  supreme  ruler 
and  guiding  intelligence  in  the  life  of 
men  and  nations,  grant  that  during  this 
National  Youth  Fitness  Week,  we  may 
all  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  high 
vocation  of  building  a  finer  social  order 
and  a  nobler  civilization. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  of  elder 
years  have  handed  on  to  the  youth  of  our 
day  and  generation  many  heavy  burdens 
and  difBcult  problems  in  the  areas  of 
human  relationships  and  have  allowed 
our  pride,  our  prejudices,  and  our  self- 
interests  to  keep  us  from  drawin'?  closer 
to  our  fellow  men  in  amity  and  good  will. 

In  our  humble  and  heartfelt  prayer  for 
the  youth  of  our  land  we  earnestly  be- 
seech Thee  that  they  may  be  better  and 
wiser  than  we  have  been  and  be  empow- 
ered by  Thy  divine  spirit  to  open  the 
gateways  of  a  new  era  for  all  mankind. 

Inspire  them  with  the  wisdom  and  the 
will  to  help  hasten  the  dawning  of  that 
blessed  day  of  prediction  when  the 
chsisms  which  divide  the  members  of  the 
human  family  shall  be  bridged  by  friend- 
ship and  fraternity  and  all  their  adven- 
tures and  achievements  shall  be  for  the 
good  of  humanity  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  28.  1960,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratehford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  April  13.  1960: 

H  R.   10743.  At  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June    30,    1960.    and    for    other    purposes. 
On  April  14,  1960: 

H.R.  2310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hoc 
W.    Yuey   and    hl.s    dependent   children;    Eind 

H.J.  Re8.621.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional .supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1060.  and  for 
other  purposes 

On  April  22,  1960: 

H  R.  135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Int«rnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amuun;^  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  certain  nonresident  alien  employees  or 
their  beneficiaries; 

H  R  529.  An  act  to  discharge  more  ef- 
fectively obllgattons  of  the  United  States  un- 
der certain  conventions  and  protocols  relat- 
ing to  the  Institution  of  controls  over  the 
manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


H.E.  735.  An  act  to  provide  for  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  the  WUson  Creek  Battlefield 
National  Park,  In  the  State  of  Missouri; 

H.R.  1805.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  Antletam 
Battlefield    In    the    State    of    Maryland; 

H.R  3472.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1505 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  in  de- 
termining eligibility  of  Fedeml  employees 
for  unemployment  compensation  their  ac- 
crued annual  leave  shall  be  treated  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  l.iws,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3676  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  tae  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  (Sty  of  Tillamook,  Greg.; 

H  R  6155  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reve»iue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  nonprofit  corporations  or  asso- 
ciations organized  after  Au^u.st  31.  1951; 

H  R.  6785.  An  act  to  amend  section  4071  of 
the  Intern.Tl  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
fix  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  certain  laml- 
n.i'.eci   tires  produced  from   used   tires; 

H  R  7359.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Uie  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
In  tne  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River 
C-^mrnl3slon  of  Nevada  acting  for  the  State  of 
Novf^da; 

HR.7588  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rfvon  le  Code  of  1954  with  reppect  to  the 
treatment  of  copyright  royalties  jf  purposes 
of  tile  personal  holding  company  lax; 

H  R  8649.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspensions  of  the 
ta.x  an  the  first  domestic  pnxiessing  of  coco- 
nut cil.  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil.  and  fatty 
acld4.  salts.  combuiaUons.  or  mixtures  there- 
o.'; 

H  R  9307  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
tlie  lUfpensicn  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite,  and  to  extend  until  July  16, 
1960,  the  su-spenslon  of  duty  on  Imports 
of  cjude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty 
on  glound  chicory; 

HR  9451.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
19,  1954,  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
additional  property  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  that  the  tax  ex- 
emption granted  the  property  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  In  the 
DistBlct  of  Columbia  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and 
after  July  1,  1959; 

H  R  9543.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  change  the  name  of  the  Stones  River 
National  Military  Park.  Tenn  ,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  9737  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
M-irJlT  3,  1901,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
rhat  certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tion* be  managed  by  trustees  the  majority 
of  i»hom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

HR  9820.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  diu-- 
Ing  w^hi-'h  certain  tanning  extracts,  and  ex- 
tractjs  of  hemlock  or  eucalyptus  suitable  for 
use  for  tanning,  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty,  and 

HR   10683    .An  act  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of   finance   charges  for  retail   instaU- 
ment  sales  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  District 
of  Caiumbia,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
On  April  29.  1960: 

HB.  9331  An  act  to  extend  and  increase 
the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the 
special  milk  program  for  children. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1961 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  H_R.  10401.  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  tlie  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 


for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  a.sked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
[After  a  pause.)  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Mr.  KiRWAN,  Mr.  Norrell,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Jensen,  and  Mr.  Taber. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  'or- 
der granted  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr  ScHERERl  for  today  be  transferred 
to  Thursday.  May  5.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  absent  today  because  of  ill- 
ness 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  MEEHNG  DURING 
SESSION  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  coiLsent  that 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Aid 
to  Highways  of  the  Publu  Works  Com- 
mittee be  allowed  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  OP  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  House  Select  Cormnlttee  on 
Small  Bu.siness  may  have  permi.ssion  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEVENTEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  OPERATION  OF 
MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H  DOC. 
No.   373  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  lh(^  Pi  esident 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  thr  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Seven- 
teenth Semiannual  Report  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  for 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1959 
The  report  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  coordinator  for  the  mutual 
security  program  by  the  Department  of 
State   'including   the  International  Co- 
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operation  Administration) .  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Development 
Loan  Pimd. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  our  coun- 
try wiU  face  new  and  somewhat  different 
problem.s  in  the  mutual  security  area 
For  example,  the  divergence  in  liviny 
standards  between  the  Western  democ- 
racies and  the  underdeveloped  countries 
poses  a  glowing  problem  to  our  purpose 
of  maintaming  and  extending  free  polit- 
ical and  economic  institution-s.  It  also 
prc-ients  an  increasingly  acute  need  for 
development  aissistance 

Our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  are 
also  aware  of  this  need,  and  as  tlieir  abil- 
ity to  provide  development  assLstance 
grows,  we  are  increasingly  consulting 
with  them  to  determine  how  the  burden 
can  most  efficiently  be  shared  by  all. 

The  growint;  need  for  development 
assistance  demands  of  our  mutual  secu- 
rity program  the  utmost  prudence  and 
foresight  in  the  management  of  its  re- 
sources for  such  purpcses.  I  am  accord- 
ingly convinced  that  our  program  must 
be  flexible,  as  well  as  strong,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  deal  with  this  and  other 
problems  that  aiise  quickly,  wisely,  and 
successfully. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  May  2. 1960. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No  3  of  the  House  .Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  have  permission  to  sit 
during  general  debate  tomorrow,  as  well 
as  today. 

The  .<^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABI.E  THOMAS  J. 
OBRIEN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  Members  of  this  body  is  our 
dtstinsTuished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
eentleman  from  Illinois  fMr  OBrtenI. 
Even-body  knows  and  lover,  Tom  O'BRrEN 
because  of  those  rich  and  deep  quahties 
of  mind  and  spirit  that  he  possesses.  He 
not  only  has  a  strong  friendship  for  his 
friends,  no  matter  to  what  party  they 
belong  or  where  they  may  be  located,  but 
he  has  a  deep  loyalty  to  our  countn,'  and. 
if  I  might  say  so.  knowing  my  Republi- 
can friends  will  not  be  offejided,  he  has 
an  abiding  lovaltv  in  the  Democratic 
Party 

He  and  Mrs  O'Brien  are  sweethearts 
They  .<:ymbolizc  for  all  of  us  the  finest 
things  that  a  married  couple  can  posses.s 
in  their  love  and  affection  for  each  other 

While  Tom  O'Brien  does  not  take  the 
floor  too  frequently  in  debate,  he  wields 
a  tremendous  influence  in  this  body  be- 
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cause  of  the  great  respect  and  affection 
LTiat  all  Members  have  for  him. 

On  last  Saturday  Tom  O'Bribn  cele- 
brated a  birthday  anniversary  and  I 
know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my 
colleagues  on  t)oth  sides  of  the  aisle  when 
I  extend  to  Tom  OBrikh  our  congratu- 
lations and  our  sincere  wishes  that  God 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  will  bless  him  with 
many,  many  future  similar  anniversaries. 

CENE31AL   LEAVE    TO    EXTEKD 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  so  desire  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  the  distinguished  Ma- 
jority Leader  John  McCormack  in  his 
masterful  eulogy  of  our  venerated  dean 
of  Illinois  Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 

His  matchless  statesmanship  was  re- 
warded last  year  by  the  naming  of  the 
O'Brien  Locks  at  Calumet  City  in  com- 
memoration of  his  .successful  efforts  in 
passing  the  leguslation  It  was  the  re- 
alization of  the  dreams  of  the  years  of  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  the  Central  West 
as  well  as  the  States  bordering  the 
Mississippi  River,  in  the  perfection  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  program. 

He  has  always  l)een  in  the  forefront 
for  the  improvement  of  projects  which 
contribute  to  the  local  and  national 
economy. 

Tlte  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  have  returned  him  to  public 
service  by  terrific  majorities  every  time 
he  has  submitted  his  candidacy  to  the 
electorate.  Their  is  no  problem  too  in- 
significant to  e.scape  his  experienced  at- 
tention. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  have  the 
highest  regard  and  warm  feelings  for  his 
constant  attention  to  their  most  sup- 
pre.<^sed  needs.    He  helps  everyone. 

We  of  Illinois  are  especially  proud  of 
his  unswervine  loyalty  and  honest  cour- 
age for  his  State  and  party. 

His  every  desire  is  to  benefit  others 
On  this,  his  82d  birthday,  we  again  salute 
this  venerated  servant  of  the  people  and 
his  lovely  .sweet  lady.  Their  personal 
charities  and  kindnesses  to  wage  earn- 
ers have  endeared  them  to  the  masses. 

The  Nation,  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  are  proud  of  this 
great  statesman  who  in  his  silence  has 
guided  with  .sagelike  alacrity  the  molding 
of  legislative  acts  to  benefit  the  thou- 
sands of  common  people  whom  he  loves. 

May  this  great  leader  be  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come  to  carry  on  his  great 
work.  With  God's  blessing,  we  pray  for 
his  continued  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senti- 
ments expres.«ed  by  our  distingTJi.shed 
maiority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  McCormack]  are,  I 
am  sure,  shared  by  all  of  us;  certainly 
they  are  my  sentiments.  Our  esteemed 
co'.leamie.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Tom  O'Brien,  is  a  gentleman  whose  char- 
acter and  whose  outstanding  work  as  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  and  dean  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  I  admire  greatly     We 


of  Tennessee  especially  remember  him 
as  a  friend  who  came  to  our  aid  in  sup- 
port of  an  important  bill  vital  to  our 
area  and  the  Nation,  He  is  one  of  the 
grand  gentleman  of  the  House  and  I 
want  to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  on 
this  occasion  and  to  wish  him  many, 
many  more  happy  birthday  anruversa- 
ries. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack].  my  ^ 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
other  colleagues  in  the  House  in  offering 
birthday  felicitations  to  the  Honorable 
Thom.\s  J  O'Brien,  the  dean  of  the  Illi- 
nois Democrats  delegation  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  extoU  the  virtues 
of  Tom  O'Brien  in  this  brief  expression 
of  good  wishes  to  him,  because  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
already  holds  the  highest  esteem  for  him. 
Few  Members  in  the  history  of  the  House 
have  been  blessed  with  the  warmth  of 
feeling  of  friendship  from  his  fellows  as 
has  Tom  CBrben.  This  is  a  genuine 
feeling  that  comes  from  the  fact  that 
everyone  appreciates  the  sincerity  of 
Tom  O'Brien  in  everything  he  does  and 
in  his  own  feeling  for  each  individual 
Member  of  the  House. 

Tom  O'Brien's  word  Is  his  t)ond.  No 
one  need  have  more  than  Tom's  word  for 
complete  assurance  of  his  position  on 
any  matter  and  for  a  guarantee  that  he 
will  fulfill  any  agreement  in  which  he 
may  be  a  party 

His  work  in  the  Congress  has  been 
honorable  and  effective  through  24  years. 
It  has  been  of  immeasurable  value  to  his 
beloved  home  city  of  Chicago,  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  to  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  high  regard  I  have 
for  Tom  O'Brien  as  a  colleague  In  the 
House.  I  have  a  strong  admiration  for 
him  on  a  personal  basis,  as  a  friendly 
counselor  and  as  a  close  and  loyal  friend 
upon  whom  I  can  lean  for  advice  when 
the  occasion  arises.  In  this  latter  feeling 
I  know  I  am  not  alone.  Everyone  who 
really  knows  Tom  O'Brien  must  have 
the  same  feeling. 

Happy  birthday,  Tom.  Sincere  good 
wishes  to  you  and  your  lovely  and  most 
charming  partner.  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  time  to  congratulate 
my  longrtime  friend  Tom  O'Brien  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

He  is  one  of  the  grandest  men  I  have 
ever  known,  either  inside  or  outside  this 
body.  We  need  men  that  have  his  quah- 
ties  of  leadership  and  character.  He 
has  served  with  maiked  distinction  and 
devotion  to  his  duties  on  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

It  is  my  wisli  that  he  and  his  lovely 
wife  may  live  many,  many  years  and 
have  the  same  happy  and  beautiful  life 
together  as  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  many  colleagues  and 
friends  of  our  beloved  Thomas  J.  O'Brien 
in  extending  best  wishes  to  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  his 
82d  birthday. 

Few  individuals  are  blessed  with  the 
eminent  qualities  with  which  Thomas 
J.   O'Brikh  is  so  abundantly  endowed. 
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It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  his  friends, 
his  district,  and  his  Naticaa  that  he  has 
been  blessed  with  this  long  life  of  useful 
and  beneficial  service.  We  all  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  counsel  and  guide  us  for  many 
years  to  cwne. 

It  would  indeed  be  redundant  for  me 
to  repeat  here  the  many  outstanding 
virtues  of  Thomas  J.  O'Brien.  His  loy- 
alty, his  integrity,  his  ability,  his  sin- 
cerity, his  courage,  and  the  strong  bonds 
of  the  many  friendships  which  he  has 
made  are  all  well  known  by  everyone 
who  hiis  had  the  privilege  of  coming  in 
contact  with  him. 

On  yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  birthday  party  given  in 
honor  of  Tom  O'Brien.  I  have  never 
seen  a  birthday  party  of  this  size.  The 
several  hundred  people  who  attended 
were  visible  proof  of  the  high  esteem 
all  have  for  Tom  O'Brien. 

I  also  want  to  extend  to  Tom  O'Brien's 
lovely  and  gracious  wife  my  best  wishes. 
This  is  one  of  those  happy  and  touching 
marriages  that  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
who   know   this  charming   couple. 

Mr.  BOLAIW).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
a  highly  respected  Member  of  this  body. 
Congressman  Tom  O'Brien.  His  bril- 
liant record  in  public  life  speaks  for 
itself. 

Prom  sheriff  of  Cook  County  to  the 
leader  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  Tom  has 
made  many  time  friends.  As  he  said 
himself,  I  have  many  real  good  friends 
and  the  only  enemies  that  I  have  are 
those  that  I  wanted  to  have.  "  Your 
friendship.  Tom,  is  one  that  I  have  truly 
treasured.     . 

To  you.  Tom.  and  to  your  wonderful 
wife,  I  wish  all  the  possible  success  in 
this  world.  May  you  continue  to  be 
blessed  with  good  health  and  real  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead 
Happy  birthday.  Tom. 
Mr.  IRWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time 
in  wishing  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  who  recently  celebrated  a  birth- 
day anniversary,  and  to  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
and  to  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
younger  Members  of  the  Congress  such 
as  myself  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  awareness  of 
and  Interest  in  the  problems  confronting 
us  and  for  his  thoughtful  helpfulness, 
particularly  to  those  of  us  serving  our 
first  tenn  in  the  Congress. 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  in  wishing  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  a  happy  birthday.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  Is  more 
widely  beloved,  admired,  and  respected 
than  our  friend  and  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. He  is  a  wonderful  gentleman  and 
I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  as  a  friend  and  a  colleague, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  In  paying  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  Congreuman  Tmomai  J.  O'Briin, 
of  Chicago,  upon  the  occaalon  ot  his  82d 
birthday. 

One  of  the  joys  of  my  legislative 
career  Is  the  opportunity  it  hM  afforded 
to  know  Tom  and  to  work  with  him  X 
have  come  to  know  him  very  well  and  to 


treasure  the  very  close  friendship  that 
has  grown  between  us.  I  know  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
when  I  extend  congratulations  to  him 
for  the  wonderful  job  he  is  doing  for  our 
community  and  for  the  Nation.  May  he 
enjoy  good  health  for  many  years  to 
come  so  that  he  may  continue  to  serve 
the  people  as  ably  in  the  future  as  he 
has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paymg  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Thomas 
J.  O'Brien,  dean  of  the  Democratic  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  82d  birthday. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
O'Brien  for  the  past  40  years.  He  was 
also  R  close  personal  friend  and  neighbor 
for  many  years  of  Mrs.  Murphy's  family, 
the  Mclnerneys.  where  they  lived  on  the 
West  Side  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  O  Brien  has  been  in  public  office 
for  over  50  years,  having  served  his 
city,  county,  State,  and  country  in 
many  different  capacities. 

Ha  has  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
This  was  demonstrated  when  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  unanimous  resolu- 
tiona  designating  the  lock  and  dam  on 
the  Calumet  River,  an  integral  part  of 
the  Bag  Channel  project,  the  Thomas 
J.  O'Brien  lock  and  dam.  This  honor 
had  been  bestowed  upon  only  two  men 
during  their  lives — President  Hoover  and 
Senator  Norris. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  birtliday  greetings  to  our 
distUia:uished  colleague,  and  to  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  continued  good 
health  and  contentment 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  lUinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  November  of  1906,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a 
young  man  destined  to  place  of  highest 
stature  in  the  history  of  Chicago,  of  II- 
lino^,  and  of  the  Nation  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake,  the  year  that  for  the 
first  time  a  delegate  wa.s  elected  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
the  year  of  the  opening  of  a  cable  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  the 
year  of  the  reaching  of  the  North  Pole 
by  Admiral  Peary,  and  the  year  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public a  President  of  the  United  States 
had  departed  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  foreign  soil 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
1906,  when  the  young,  popular  and  dy- 
namic Thomas  J.  O'Brien  first  was 
elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  his 
native  State,  was  the  year  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down 
the  historic  finding  In  the  case  of  Mis- 
souri against  Illinois  that  Missouri  had 
not  proved  that  the  discharge  of  Chicago 
sewage  through  the  drainage  canal 
deleterloualy  affected  the  water  supply  of 
St.  Louis  taken  from  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  lock  and  dam  In  the  Cal-Sag  de- 
velopment named  In  honor  of  Thomas  J 
G'BKiitf  Is  a  monument  to  his  half  a 
century  of  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
the  inland  waterways  and  Lake  Mlohi> 
gan  water  diversion  so  vital  to  the  peo- 


ple of  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  Indeed  of  significant  Interest  that 
the  Missouri-Illinois  decision  was  hand- 
ed down  the  year  young  Tom  O'Brien 
first  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 

Prom  1906  to  1960  is  not  the  full  span 
of  the  remarkable  and  outstanding  po- 
litical career  of  the  beloved  dean  of  our 
delegation,  a  career  that  has  had  few 
equals  in  American  history.  At  20  he 
was  a  constable  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  tradition  is  that  although  he 
was  th'^  youngest  he  also  was  the  most 
determined  and  dedicated  in  demanding 
compliance  with  and  respect  for  the  con- 
stable's authority. 

As  State  bank  examiner  he  made  a 
record  never  before  or  since  equaled, 
and  if  the  full  story  were  written  of  the 
4  years  he  was  .sheriff  of  Cook  County, 
of  his  nightly  raids  in  person,  unan- 
nounced and  never  mentioned  in  the 
newspap>ers.  when  reports  reached  him 
of  vice  spots  that  were  open  despite  hi.s 
orders,  the  bfX)k  would  be  the  best  .seller 
of  the  year  When  large  amounts  were 
owed  Cook  County  in  taxes  on  personal 
property  that  the  bi«  taxpayers  boldly 
ignored  Sheriff  Tom  took  matters  in 
hand  peisonally.  himself  ser^'ed  the  at- 
tachments, and  in  2  days  collected  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxes  that  no  one  be- 
fore Tom  O'Brien  could  get  paid. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  of  the  Illinois  Demo- 
cratic delegation  are  richly  blessed  with 
having  a.s  our  dean  the  beloved  Tom 
O'Brien.  There  never  again  will  be  his 
like.  His  named  is  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
of  Chlcaso.  the  hearts  alike  of  the  lowly 
and  of  the  mighty,  as  it  is  in  the  hearts 
of  his  cnlleaeues  in  the  Congress.  And 
always  Mrs  O'Brien  and  Tom  are  joined 
together  in  the  thoughts  and  the  heai-ts 
of  the  people  of  Chicago  as  they  are 
among  his  colleagues  here,  who  have 
daily  evidence  of  their  mutual  devotion 
and  perfect  partnership  in  the  living  to- 
gether of  full  and  happy  days  and  the 
doing  of  good  deeds. 

As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
and  one  who  looks  back  on  over  half  a 
century  of  precious  friendship  with  our 
beloved  dean,  I  join  in  expression  of  ap- 
preciation to  our  Kreat  majority  leader 
for  his  warm  and  affectionate  remark.s 
on  the  birthday  celebation  of  Tom 
OBrien 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished majorty  leader  of  the  House. 
Mr  McCoRMACK,  in  paying  tribute  today 
to  the  Dean  of  the  IllinoLs  delegation. 
Congressman  O'Brien,  on  his  82d  birth- 
day 

Illinois  has  sent  great  leaders  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  going  back  to 
the  very  birth  of  our  Nation.  Among 
those  we  list  with  pride  are  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Hamilton  Lewis  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  Joseph  O  Cannon.  History. 
I  am  sure,  will  record  with  the  some  de- 
gree of  pride  Uie  contributions  toward 
tlie  development  of  our  great  State  and 
our  Nation  written  ov  t  the  years  by  the 
distinguished  member  we  are  honoring 
today,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  O'Briin. 
dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  who  has 
served  In  this  House  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 
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It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  fully 
appraise  his  great  contribution  to  our 
Nation  during  the  most  hectic  period  of 
its  development.  We  can  only  say  with 
pnde  that  every  measure  which  has  come 
before  this  House  since  thase  dark  days 
of  1932 — when  America  wa.s  on  the  verge 
of  economic  collapse — every  measure 
which  helped  America  regain  its  position 
of  strength  and  progress — has  had  the 
support  of  Mr.  O'Brien.  Not  once  dur- 
ing his  illustrious  career  of  service  m 
this  national  body  has  Tom  O'Brien 
wavered  in  his  determination  to  make 
ours  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

We  of  Illinois— and  those  of  us  serving 
in  tins  House  from  all  over  America — 
can  find  great  inspiration  in  Mr. 
O'Briew's  deep  understandmg  of  our 
legislative  process.  During  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  given  liv- 
ing meaning  to  our  democratic  process. 
In  his  quiet,  unassuming  way,  Tom 
O'Brien  has  made  an  indeUble  imprint 
on  every  piece  of  progressive  legislation 
which  WM  designed  to  help  our  Nation 
prosi>er  within  the  framework  of  free 
enterprise. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  indeed 
to  be  able  to  serve  in  Congre.ss  under  the 
guidance  of  my  own  dean.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  him  be- 
cause of  his  deep  devotion  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  our  Nation  a 
symbol  of  freedom  and  justice  through- 
out the  world 

As  we  honor  him  today  on  his  82d 
birthday  we  can  all  take  inspiration 
from  his  agility  and  dexterity.  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  how  thoroughly  he 
keeps  track  of  every  smgle  action  in 
Congres.s  and  how  his  many  years  of  ex- 
perience make  It  possible  for  Mr  O'Brien 
to  evaluate  difficult  legislation  with  rela- 
tive ease.  We  from  Illinois  are  that 
much  the  wiser  and  effective  in  our 
duties  as  Members  of  Congress  because 
of  his  sound  and  determined  leadership. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  tribute 
to  Mr  O  Brien  today.  I  pray  he  will  be 
blessed  with  many  more  years  of  health 
so  his  profound  Influence  on  the  affairs 
of  our  Nation  can  be  shared  by  all  of 
us.  I  am  certain  all  of  the  people  of 
his  native  Chicago — tlie  city  he  loves  so 
dearl>-  and  for  which  he  works  so  tire- 
lessly here  in  Congress — would  want  to 
Join  m  this  birthday  tribute  today.  May 
he  experience  many  more  such  birthdays 
here  In  Congress. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bin  on  the  Con.sent  Calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL  ATTACH 6 
ROTATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R  8074) 
to  amend  section  802  of  the  Agricultural 
Art  of  1054 

Mr  GROSS  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  usk 
unanlmou.n  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

'Dine  wn»  no  objection. 


FORD  CITY,  PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5850) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Borough  of  Pord 
City.  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  ar.y  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwUc  appropriated,  the 
Buin  of  S412.250. 

The  payment  of  such  claim  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  of  all  the  clalm£  of  the 
Bortjugh  of  Ford  City  against  the  United 
States  for  damage  to  Its  sew.-ige  system  re- 
sulting from  the  raising  of  the  pool  level  of 
the  Allegheny  River  at  Ford  City  In  conse- 
quence of  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  lock  and  dam  numbered  6  on  the 
Allegheny  River:  Pror-ided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  5  per  ceLitum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary not  withstanding  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaii  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  notwithstanding  laches  or  any 
statute  of  limitations.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  on  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judg- 
ment on  the  claim  of  the  Borough  of  Pord 
City,  Pennsylvania,  for  damage  to  Its  sewer 
system  allegedly  due  to  the  construction  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  of  a  lock  and 
dam  designated  as  "Lock  and  Dam  No.  6.'  on 
the  Allegheny  River. 

"Sec.  2  Proceedings  shall  be  Instituted 
any  time  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tills  Act" 

The  committ.ee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HEADQUARTERS   POR  MOUNT   RAI- 
NIER NATIONAL  PARK,  WASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  1358  >  to 
authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  a  headquarters  site  for  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Ashford.  Wash  ,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  since 
a  rule  has  been  granted,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Thei  e  wn.s  no  objection. 


NA'nONAL  HISTORIC   SITE  AT 
BENT'S  OLD  PORT.  COLO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  8881) 
authorl/tng  tlie  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional historic  site  at  Denl's  Old  Port 
near  La  Junta,  Colo 

Mr  OROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  inaamuch 
an  this  bill  has  brcn  Binuited  a  rule.  I 


unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


USE  OP  PESTICIDE  CHEMICALS   ON 

AGRICULTLTIAL  COMMODmES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  7480) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  with  respect  to  label  decla- 
ration of  the  use  of  pesticide  chemicals 
on  raw  agricultural  commodities  which 
are  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  may  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND    "VETERANS'    PREFERENCE 
ACT  OP  1944 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1907) 
to  amend  the  "Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of  1944  to  define  mothers  for  purposes 
of  such  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpresentatit^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  a^^emblcd.  That  section 
2  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  851k  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  Euch  section  the  following: 
"As  used  In  this  section,  the  terms  'mother" 
and  'mothers'  include  a  mother,  mother 
through  adoption,  and  a  female  who  stood 
In  loco  parentis  tc  a  deceased  or  service- 
connected  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
ex-serviceman  or  ex-scrvlcewcman  described 
In  clause  ( 5  i  of  this  section  at  any  time  for 
a  period  of  not  leas  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  such  ex-serviceman  or 
ex-servicewoman  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  not  less  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  entry  of  such  ex-serviceman  or  ex- 
servicewoman  Into  active  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Not 
more  than  one  female  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
mother  under  this  section.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  such  definition  In  individual  ca^es, 
priority  ehaU  be  given  to  the  female  who 
last  had  the  relatlon.«hlp  of  mother  with  the 
ex-serviceman  or  ex-servlcewoman  prior  to 
the  attainment  of  age  twenty-one  by  such 
ex-serviceman  or  ex-servlcewoman  and  prior 
to  the  entry  of  such  ex-serviceman  or  ex- 
servlcewoman  Into  actl\e  service  In  the 
Armed   Forces  of   the   United   States." 

Sec.  2  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  amend- 
ment made  by  Uie  first  section  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )    any  individual — 

(Al  who,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  has  been  granted  preference  under 
the  Veterajis'  Preference  Act  of  1044  by  rea- 
son of  being  within  the  cloases  of  Individuals 
•peclfied  In  cUuse  i6)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act.  as  in  effect  at  any  time  prior  to  such 
efTectlve  date,  ivs  ellg  ble  for  jirfferfnce  un- 
der such  Act,  Rnd 

(B)  who,  on  such  effective  date,  U  In  thnt 
type  of  •mploymtnt  with  the  FedtTnl  Govern- 
ment  or  th»  govornment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  which  luch  pr»f»rtnce  Is 
applicable, 

•haU  retain  such  pref^mnc*  lu  lonf  lui  ^h*  Is 
in  any  »uch  typt  of  employment  without 
any  br»ak  In  senrlci  i^  mart  than  fourtean 
eon*»cuUv«  raivndar  daya;  and 

{•i)  any  imUfidual— 
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(A)  who  1)11  ivich  •ffpcllv*  rtntp  I*  not  In 
rhftt  typ*  i)f  »mpli)ymtnt  with  th«  r«d»rRj 
OovtrnmBnt  or  th«  novtrumtnt  nf  thf  Dii- 
trtPt  of  Oolumblu  tu  which  »Moh  pr»f»r»no» 
ti  A|)i)llcablff  Mnd 

lit)  wiM,  |>rl()r  to  tVK-h  eSvoUv*  (iKt«,  hna 
ai0(t  All  AppUoAtion  for  uppointrntut  tu  luch 
ciinpliiymint  »nd,  «<.  th«  ttm«  of  nili\|  luoh 

,M)pUUAtlOll    WM    Within    Uit    OlMMM    0{    llldl* 

virtuAl*  ipvcinvd  \\\  (Vich  clkua*  (8i.  m  in 
•rr»ot  At  lueh  tlm«  nl  Bllni  «ppUoittlnn.  ni 
»Ufit>i«  fnr  pr«r»roi>o«  undar  luch  Act. 
«l)All  111  b*  irKntDd,  la  poiiiitctlon  with  ivich 
Appllcftiiotv  tht  prtfartnot  lu  kppolntmint 
to  which  Rhfl  would  hMv*  bttn  niuitlad  vindar 
(uch  Act  M  Inni  m  tvich  uppllcnttoit  rtnului 
in  ffTict  And  ill)  ir  appnlnttd  at  a  rMvilt  of 
iuch  AppllcAtlon,  b#  frsnttd  Ui»  pr»ftr»nc* 
in  tmploymfnt  to  which  ih*  would  h»vi  bttn 
•ntltlvd  under  such  Act  a*  Umi  a*  ih*  U  In 
Any  lueh  type  or  employment  without  nny 
br«Ak  in  ••rvic»  of  mnr«  thwn  fourutn  con- 
•tcutiv*  CAlandAT  dAyi 

(b)  Th«  iTAntlng  or  rrumllon  of  pr»f«r- 
•nc«  with  rMpcct  to  Any  IndlvldUAl  purtUAnt 
to  tubatoUon  (ai  of  thla  MCtlon  iihi\a  not 
afftct  tht  op«rAtlon  of  cIaua*  (S)  of  Mction 
a  of  th«  VeierAna'  Pr«f»rtnct  .Act  of  1B44. 
M  Amindtd  by  th«  flrit  icctlon  of  tht«  Act. 
with  rMptct  to  Any  othtr  indlvlduAl  who.  on 
or  Afttr  Auch  •fftctlv*  dAtt,  U  (llKlbl*  for 
pr«f«rtnc«  undor  lUch  cIauic 

Sac  3  Tht  (^rtt  atcUon  And  ••ction  2  of 
thli  Act  thall  tAk«  Atrect  on  th*  itxtlath  day 
foUowlni  th*  dAte  of  tnActmtnt  of  thla  Act 

The  bin  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


CONCERNING  McALPINE  LOCKS  AND 
DAM  AT  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  10184  > 
to  change  the  name  of  the  locks  and 
dam  numbered  41  on  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisville.  Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
locks  and  dam  numl)€re<l  41  at  LoulavUle, 
Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River  shall  hereafter 
be  known  aa  McAiplne  locks  and  dam.  and 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  In  which  such  locks  and 
dam  ju-e  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  locks  and  dam  under 
and  by  the  name  of  McAiplne  locks  and  dam 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9818 >  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  S(mate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  to  the 
Stare  of  Florida  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
o'  the  United  States  In  and  to  the  north  500 
acres  of  section  33,  township  21  south,  range 
21  east.  Tallahassee  meridian,  Sumter 
County,  Florida,  upon  payment  by  the  State 
of  Florida  to  the  United  States  (within  the 
one-year    period    beginning   on   the   date    of 


«nnr(ment  of  thli  Act)  of  tht  aum  of  U^  hoo 
■uch  oonvtynnoa  ahAll  b«  lubjoct  to  the  cmi- 
dltlnh  thAt  auch  r«Al  property  ahAll  be  u»e<l 
by  t)t*  ntAte  of  rtorldA  for  pvibltc  purpiwea 
nitd  If  lUCh  reAl  property  ahall  ever  oeM« 
to  I)*  uaed  for  public  purpoaea,  the  Uilc 
thereto  ituU  revprt  to  the  United  Mt^lea  aiuI 
the  United  Mtatei  ihMll  itnve  the  riglit  of  uu- 
mediitte  entry  thereon, 

With  thp  followlim  committef  ammd- 
mcnt 

rnte  I.  line  il.  atrllce  out  "aum  of  187,000' 
Aiul  [ntprt    nmrket  viUue  of  nuch  innrt  na  dr< 


rnte   I. 
lul  fnaprt 
tennliied   by   the  Mecretmv 

TUr  commlttrf  urnpndnii«iu  vmi«  ugipcd 
to 

Tftr  bill  waa  oidrrrd  to  br  riigroAiid 
and  iTftd  a  third  uine,  waa  rpwd  the  third 
timi*.  .md  puaapcl.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wan  laid  on  thr  table 


LFABINO    OF  US. -OWNED   OIL   AND 
OAS  INTERESTS  IN  TEXAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  8740  '  to 
provide  for  thr  leualng  of  oil  and  uaa 
interests  in  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
UniOed  States  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Br  It  enactPd  by  the  Smatf  nnti  Wnw»c  of 
/IcpfrtcnfatdY*  of  the  United  Stafet  of 
Amrtica  ^n  Congrris  assembled.  That  ihi- 
SecrttAry  of  the  Interior  la  authorla«d  to  net 
on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtea  In  providinK 
for  the  exploration,  development  and  leading 
of  the  oil  and  gaa  depoalta  In  any  Unda 
own*d  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texaa  tr)  which  articles  5367  and  5398  of 
the  Revised  Civil  St4itute«  ilOaSi  of  said 
State  are  applicable  and  which  are  not  ex- 
cluded or  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands 
(61  Btat  913.  30  U  S  C.  351  and  the  follow- 
ing i  by  section  3  thereof  Sections  2-4  and 
&-10,  both  Inclusive,  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  shall  apply  to  leases 
entered  Into,  or  proposed  to  be  entered  Into, 
under  this  Act.  Neither  the  proviso  to  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  section  17  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  i41  Stat.  443  i ,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C  226)  nor  any  other  provision  of 
law  which  would  hjve  the  effect  of  deprlvUig 
the  State  of  Texas  of  the  amounts  to  which 
It  Is  entitled  under  section  5368  of  Its  Re- 
vised Civil  Statutes  shall  apply  to  any  lease 
entered  Into,  or  proposed  to  be  entered  Into 
under  this  Act,  and  every  lessee  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  u>  pay  to  said  State 
the  Bmounts  provided  In  said  section  5368. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  GOVERNMENT 
OF  GUAM 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10997) 
to  jvant  to  the  Government  of  Guam 
certain  filled  lands,  subnierged  lands, 
and  tidelands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfpreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  granted  to  the  Government  of 
Guam,  without  reimbursement,  all  of  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  all  of  those  lands.  Including 
filled  lands,  submerged  lands,  and  tidelands. 
together   with    all   structures   and   improve- 


n\ru'«  thereon.  lOMtld  tit  OVniu     u.d  cnn- 

illtilllliU  i>  piiftl  111  nf  Mir  ufra  klU'Wn  nt  Ihr 
I'ltiteo  do  Hunniui  inorr  tutrtxtilMrlv  ilfvcrilied 
iv^  riituiwii 

llDliniiilof   Ht    w   pniiit     Ote   (<<M>r(liiiiiin«  of 
vviui'h     iiri^    enat    no  UOH  (I4ii    nteieri     iionii 
no  410  4iH    n)ct«<rii     LaiuI    niul    I'Ulnii    Cnni 
tlliaaloa       11)45      tMitU|(\lU(Uiiii      iyit»lh        null 
p>:u'     if   liptfliinnig  nplnu  iUii<i  n\\  titii   Dtmu 

;   )■*  r|-    I  'Vk    Wil'lT    II II'' 

ilinmr     doe    knirli     n     dUtanoe    nt     to  7ii 

ItinlPi  » 

ihoiiip  ii'irth  HI  (tfHirti*  ;<0  niliuitu*  vMi«t 
«  (t.jit.iiu't'  of  17  4H  mplem 

llici.i  P  li  >r(n  HI  (loKreca  44  nUinitea  wnat  ,i 
dlatiklii  r    if    11  'Jo  n\i>(era. 

ihpncn  north  HI  (lr<gr(>ra  44  nilnviiea  <*,c»i  .i 
(llatrtiu  p  of  1 1  JO  nip'era 

thKnce  nnrih  7H  ilrutrca  15  miniitea  weal 
Ik  (llaimicr  of   IH  til    niPtnia 

thence  ivoith  7U  deurrra  nfl  nilnutee  weat  m 
iluimu'i"  (If  14  06  metrra, 

thiinir  I)  irth  7:1  degreea  20  nUnvitee  woat 
A  (U  .Mio  •<  nt  JU  ui  meter*. 

thpii.p  north  7J  degreea  57  nUnutea  weal 
i\  (l;«'nn   r    if   IH  ;15  lUPtcra. 

•I'PMcr  Mirth  00  ctegreea  57  inlnutea  weat 
n  ili'itixncp  of  not)  inetrra 

thence  north  7J  defreea  55  nunutoa  weal 
a  diaii\n<'«  of  JJ  ^7  rnrtera. 

thonoe  ii'irth  flo  tleireea  03  tnliailea  weat 
i\  d.atunce  of  11  14  metora 

thence  north  44  degree*  50  inlnutea  weat 
n  dlatunre  nf  i()i>;i  rnetera, 

fhenri>  north  80  degree*  07  minute*  woat 
A  dlatAoce  of  0  20  inptrra 

thence  north  78  dearer*  50  tnlnut**  weat 
A  dlatftiice  of  la  03  metera, 

thence  north  73  degree*  30  minute*  we«t  n 
Uif-tivnce  of  17  11  meter*. 

thence  autith  86  degree*  48  minutea  weat  » 
dlatance  of  13  35  ineters. 

thence  aouth  73  aegre<»a  58  minutea  weat  u 
dlatance  of  17  53  meters. 

thence  south  73  dodrrees  07  minutea  weat  n 
distance  of  11  19  meters 

thence  soviih  64  degree*  44  mlnutee  west  a 
distance  of  13  06  meters; 

thence  south  74  degrees  52  minutea  weat  a 
di.stance  of  19  68  meters. 

thence  .south  70  degrees  10  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  16  35  meters, 

thence  south  66  degrees  12  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  14  15  meters; 

thence  south  56  degrees  43  minute*  west  a 
distance  of  12  71   meters; 

thence  south  67  degrees  55  mlnuts  west  a 
distance  o!  12  02  meters. 

thence  sooth  69  degrees  46  minutes  west  a 
dlstajice  of  6  57  nieters; 

thence  suu'h  76  degrees  33  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  6  44  meters: 

thence  sovith  69  decrees  49  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  4  55  meters; 

thence  south  15  degrees  39  minutea  west  a 
distance  of  14  61  meters; 

thence  south  03  degrees  13  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  11  92  meters; 

ihence  south  88  degrees  30  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  24.95  n.eters; 

thence  south  32  degrees  24  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  3  21  meters; 

thence  south  23  degrees  07  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  2  83  meters; 

thence  south  02  degrees  26  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  3  06  meters 

thence  south  17  degrees  10  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  4  88  meters; 

thence  north  89  detrrees  19  mlnut«s  west  a 
distance  of  11  69  meters; 

thence  south  84  ciesrees  34  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  30  74  meters; 

thence  south  84  degrees  40  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  6.57  meters. 

thence  south  66  degrees  07  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  12  32  meters  to  a  point  on  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Marine  Drive; 

thence  westerly  along  said  line  north  88 
degrees  04  minutes  west  a  distance  of  10.05 
meters; 
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theni^e  lenving  awld  nuht-of  •*«>  line, 
north  14  degree*  00  minulea  weal  a  dladuur 
of  8  17  melere  in  a  ix)liit  on  the  aenward 
Bide  of  the  Agntin  llo«t  llMln  wiUI  aMld  point 
being  nla«<  "i>  the  mean  lower  low  water  line 

IheiHT  imrthenaterly  mid  a<iulheiMilerh 
along  "iil'l  mpi>n  lowei  h-*  wntri  lliir  tc  ilir 
pnliii     f  lu'gimtlng 

,    I  1..  I.; I iw  III!  urea  >'[  loO  .'SOo  »n',ii>ir  nirirr*  or 
g(,  ,1.1   IK  ipa    m"tr  n)    Iran 

Man  3  'Hve  propurt)  <'oiispvril  hy  arr- 
I  li  1  nf  till*  Alt  ahuU  l>e  auhjrci  to  Ihr 
,  ,i,oiiiMii  thnt  th»  prnppMy  ahull  Ix"  m>ip<i 
i.,,lPO  '"I  <'l^'''  pniH,  loul  rp<  roni  hniiil  |mii 
\umr*  mill  U  H  ahull  eser  rruar  \><  !»'  o»i'il  I  •! 
K  ,1  II  pull>i»r»  oi  It  UlP  (l.'\  rlliliu-l.t  'f 
(i.iiOli  rh'iulil  r\pr  (ilupiiaP  I'l  ■••li  I' >"•'•  " 
(iiliprwiae  rtlapoM"  nf  aui  h  linul  lit  iO'\  J.i.i', 
UiPri'oI  title  Ihetntn  *|uti:  H'vril  1.-  thr 
Vnltwl  MiatP*  which  almll  Iuop  the  right 
of  linmcHliutp  entry  iheremi 

MiLi  I  Ihere  la  hrrehy  griii.ird  U>  the 
(l.ivpri.inriii  i>f  tlunni  ell  nf  the  rlghl,  lllle, 
And  iiiu<re«t  "f  i)»e  I'nili'd  MtiUe*  in  and  to 
nil  nf  thi>«e  luuda  incUitllUd  filled  Imida 
auhinrrgrd  Imida  und  lldplnnda  togethri 
Willi  nil  ainu-ture*  wiid  iniptuvnnput*  thptr- 
on,  In.  Hied  111  Ouiun  uiul  kun\Mi  na  il.r  AgMi..i 
Ilia'    Miiam    mure    pmUculiulN    ilp-<nbp(l    i.* 

f    .ilnNMl 

lleginning  ut  «  ;xiii.t  Ihr  cimrilliiiiipa  ! 
Which  ivre  e(u<t  4«  l»J7  7(1J  niPler*  imrtn 
ftO,87U0IH  metrra  l.ttuU  nnd  fluUna  Coin- 
DlUalnit  1945  Ulitiigviltttion  *\»lrin  nnul 
point  l)elng  CDinmon  In  thP  Uiundnry  of 
Pnaeo  dc  Huaunn  nnd  deiwribpd  «a  a  pnint  oii 
tiip  apuwurd  aide  of  the  Agun.i  Hn.it  IIhao. 
wall  Miiil  pnint  i»l»«.)  being  on  the  nieun  lowcs 
low  wuUT  line 

thpiice  iiinng  »uid  wull  being  nlao  along 
Kud  iiiran  lower  low  wnter  line,  aouth  M 
degree*  53  minute*  weat  h  dlBtniice  of  4  09 
meters. 

thence  north  04  degreea  13  minutes  weet  a 
dlatance  of  15  35  meter*; 

thence  Kuith  80  degrees  23  minutea  weat  a 
distance  of  17  38  meters; 

Ihence  leaving  said  wall  and  mean  lower 
low  water  line  south  12  degrees  17  minutes 
weat  a  distance  of  18  15  meters; 

thence  sovith  00  degreee  21  mlnutfs  east  a 
distance  of  1  39  meters  to  a  point  on  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Marine  Drive 

thence  westerly  along  said  right-of-way 
line  north  88  degress  04  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  207  11  meters; 

thence  leaving  said  northerly  right-of-way 
line  north  01  degrees  66  minutes  enst  a  dis- 
tance of  126  95  meters. 

thence  south  88  decrees  04  minutes  eu^^t 
a  distance  of  309  36  meters,  more  or  les.s 
to  a  point  on  the  boundary  of  Pase<i  de 
Suaana  and  being  on  the  mean  lower  low 
water  line; 

thence  southerly   and   westerly  along  said 
mean  lower  low  water  line  and  Agana  Boat 
Basin  wall  to  the  jx)lnt  of  beginning; 
containing  an   area  of  33.635  52  square   me- 
ters, or  8  23  acres  more  or  less 

Sec.  4  The  pmperty  ctjnveyed  by  section 
3  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  property  shall  be  used  solely 
for  civic,  park,  and  recreational  purpo.ses. 
and  as  a  boat  basin,  and  If  It  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  or  Lf  the 
Government  of  Guam  should  ever  propose  to 
sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  land 
or  any  part  thereof,  title  thereto  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  the 
right  of  Immediate  entry  thereon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  23.  strike  out  "mlnuts"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "minutes". 

Page  6.  line  20.  strllce  out  the  words  "pro- 
pose to  sell,  lefuse,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "sell  '. 


i'ngr  7  line  JO  alrikp  out  Hip  word*  pro- 
)>ta>p  to  BPll  lpit«p  nnd  iiiaert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  wtint     eell 

The  commillcc  amcndmciaa  wnr 
UK  lord  to. 

Thr  bill  waa  oixlcrpd  to  bf  pngroaarU 
and  it<tt<l  a  third  timr  waa  load  thr 
third  timr  unci  iinaaitl,  uiul  a  motion  to 
rrronauln    vuta  In  Id  mi   thr  tnt)lr 


PHoHim  r  hKVKHANCK  OK  HKltVICiC 
(•t)NNKTI()N   AKl-KH    10  YKAllH 

ThP  Cl«rk  rnllrd  thr  bill  'UK  IIJ' 
U>  prohibit  thr  arviMniicr  of  a  arrvlcr- 
ronnrctrd  riiNi\billty  which  haa  brrn  In 
t  rTiHl  for  10  or  motr  vnUN,  rxn-pt  whrn 
bimrd  on  fraud 

Thr  HPK.AKKft  1«  thrir  ob.lt'Cllon  to 
thr  prrMrnl  C(>n«ltlriation  ol  the  bill" 

Mra  MAY  Mr  Hprakrr,  irarrvlng  thf 
ilKht  to  oblpct  I  wondrr  if  1  mluhl  aak 
i\  rlur^^lon  of  a  mombiM  of  thr  Commlttrr 
on  V('tl•l»n.^  AfTi\ii>  <m  thla  particular 
IrBL^lHllon  Thrrr  wrrr,  wimr  acrloua  ob- 
irolU)n.>  to  thr  intioductlon  of  thla  bill 
on  tlir  pint  of  thr  \rtrlan^  AdmllUfttra- 
tion  (liircioi  I  hwvt>  born  aakrd  to  dl- 
rtni  a  qupNtion  to  rlicil  further  mfor- 
nmiion  With  the  iimrndmrnl  that  thf 
commit tw  haa  madr  on  thla  bill,  la  It 
now  iiccoptr\blr  to  th.r  Vrtnaii.-*'  Admln- 
i.slrallon'' 

Mr  DORN  ftf  vSuulh  CaioUna  Mr, 
Speaker.  If  the  grntlewoman  will  yield. 
I  would  like  tx)  load  .msi  a  very  short 
.s(MU4»nce: 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
this  legislation,  the  Chief  Benefits  Director 
of  the  VeUTuns'  Administration  Indicated 
that  if  legislation  of  this  type  is  made  effec- 
tive January  1  1962  It  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Veterans  Administration, 
from  an  oi>eriitlng  stivndpoint 

?^-s.  MAY  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Si>eakei 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

llieie  being  no  objiK'tion  the  Clerk 
1  ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf  It  enacted  by  fir  Senate  and  House  of 
Re  pre -ien  tattles  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.-'sevibled .  That  ft  serv- 
ice connection  which  has  been  made  for  com- 
pensation, jjenslon.  or  insurance  purposes 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  which  has  been  In 
force  for  ten  or  more  years,  shall  not  be 
severed  thereafter  unless  on  a  showing  that 
the  rating  originally  granting  service  con- 
nection was  based  on  fraud. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

•  That  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended   by  adding   the   following 
new  section : 
"  '§  359.  Protection  of  service  connection 

•  'Service  connection  for  any  disability  or 
death  granted  under  this  title  which  has 
been  in  force  for  ten  or  more  years  shall  not 
be  severed  on  or  after  January  1.  1962.  ex- 
cept upon  a  showing  that  the  original  grant 
of  service  connection  was  based  on  fraud 
or  It  Is  clearly  shown  from  military  records 
that  the  person  concerned  did  not  have  the 
requisite   service  or  character  of  discharge.' 


M»i  J  Ihr  iiiiitUala  nl  i  hH|ilrr  II  of  lllle 
MH   HiiiiPd  hiniPB  ro<lp   la  »men«le<l  liy  Insert* 

ing  iniiiip<lliitpl>  i>pin\« 
I    I5H     |)|anp|ir c 

I  1. 1     ;n.,n\*  lliH 

'  "    I'lotiMii (  aprvlot  ronn»ctltin,"' 

'iMf  ( (irtuniiirr  ttmriKlmcnt  waa  aBirrci 
to 

Ihr  bill  N^tta  nulnrtl  lo  br  rtiuroaard 
and  rriut  a  tliird  timr.  wita  rvnd  Ihr  third 
timr,   and   paimrd 

Thr  tUlr  waa  amrndrtl  *o  aa  to  rrad; 

A  bill  to  prohibit  thr  arvrraiicr  of  »pj'v- 

icr  ronnrrllon  which  ha*  bf»pn  in  rfTocl 

foi  tni  01  inoir  vrara.  rxcrpt  undn  err- 

tain  limitrd  ronditiona  " 

A  motion  to  loconaUlrr  waa  laid  on 
thr  tablr 


DATE   or  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSA- 
TION rOR  DEPENDENTS 

Thr  Clerk  called  thr  bill  iH.R  276 » 
to  amend  apcUon  3011  of  tltlp  38,  United 
Htalr,-*  Codr  lo  rNtabllah  a  nrw  rffrctlvr 
dnir  for  paymrnt  of  additional  com- 
prnaatlon  for  drjimdcnlj* 

There  bring  no  objection,  thr  Clerk 
read  the  bill    as  follows 

Br  U  rfuirfrd  f>j/  f'lr  Srf\(ttr  oud  liuiisr 
vf  Wr;)fr«rMfaf(ir«  of  thr  f'lffrrf  State.*  of 
Amrrtca  in  Cougiryy  ii.i.irmbled ,  That  aer* 
tlon  3011  of  title  itn,  United  State*  Code  la 
amended  by  aubatltutlng  a  colon  for  the 
perti>d  at  thr  end  ihere^^f  nnd  adding  thr 
following  rioiidrd.  That  additional  com- 
penentloii  on  account  of  dependent*  baaed 
on  the  establishment  of  a  dlaability  rating 
m  the  amovint  specified  by  law  for  the  pur- 
pose shall  be  effective  the  date  of  auch  rat- 
inj;  pnnided  the  e\ldence  eetnbllshlng  enti- 
tlement Is  received  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration within  Blx  montha  from  the  date 
of  notification  of  auch  rating," 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments. 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "colon'  and 
Insert  "comma" 

Or.  page  1,  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out 
Provtded  That  additional."  and  Inaert  "ex- 
cept   a,s    hereinafter    provided       Additional", 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  "amount'  and 
insert  "percentage  evaluation". 

On  page  1.  line  9,  after  the  word  be" 
insert  'payable  from  the' 

On  page  1,  line  9.  after  the  word  elTectlve  " 
strike  out  the  word  "the". 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "evidence 
establishing  entitlement  ". 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
insert    basic  proof  of  dependents". 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "six  months" 
;ind    insert   "sixty  days" 

On  page  2.  line  3,  insert  "action"  after  the 
word  "rating". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  veterans  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled are  presently  entitled  to  receive  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  their  depend- 
ents. As  an  example,  a  veteran  totally 
disabled  with  a  wife  receives  an  addi- 
tional $23  monthly  If  he  is  50  percent 
disabled,  he  would  receive  50  percent  of 
that  amount,  or  $11.50. 

This  bill  as  repoi-ted  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  pro- 
vides that  the  effective  date  of  an  award 
for  additional  compensation  because  of 
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dependents  shall  be  the  effective  date 
of  the  Increased  percentage  evaluation, 
provided  proof  of  dependents  Is  received 
within  60  days  of  the  notification  of  the 
rating  action. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  and  re- 
lated bills  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension  on  March  22 
and  23.  1&60. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  advises 
that  it  is  unable  to  furnish  an  estimate 
of  cost,  but  does  not  believe  It  to  be  sub- 
stantial. The  Veterans'  Administration 
describes  the  bill  as  meritorious  and 
favors  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  MARRIAGE  DATE  FOR 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  BENEFITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  641) 
to  amend  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10  to 
provide  that  the  widow  of  a  peacetime 
veteran  who  married  the  veteran  within 
15  years  after  his  last  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  the  service  may  be  entitled 
to  death  compensation  in  case  of  the 
service-connected  death  of  the  veteran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph V  of  Veterans  Regulation  Numbered  10 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "ten  years"  the 
flrst  time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "fifteen  years'". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  Une  3.  strike  out  "paragraph  V 
of  Veterans  Regulation  Numbered  10". 

On  page  1,  Une  4,  Insert  "Item  ( 1)  of  sub- 
section 302(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code". 

On  p>age  1,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out 
"the  flrst  time  it  appears  therein  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  section  404.  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  may  be  paid  to 
a  widow,  otherwise  qualified,  who  mar- 
ried the  veteran  before  the  expiration  of 
15  years  after  his  last  discharge. 

Hearings  were  held  on  compensation 
matters  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pension  on  March  22  and 
23. 1960. 

Compensation  for  service-connected 
death  payable  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  above  section.  January  1,  1957. 
had  a  10-year  provision.  The  present 
bill  would  make  these  provisions  uni- 
form by  making  the  15-year  provision 
apply  to  both  types  of  compensation. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  in 
favor  of  this  proposal  and  believes  that 
any  cost  involved  would  be  small. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage  date 


requirements       for      service-connected 
death  benefits." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


COMPUTING  DEPENDENCY  COMPEN- 
SATION PAYABLE  BY  VA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  kHU.  1502>  to 
amend  the  basis  for  certifications  with 
respect  to  basic  pay  for  dependency  and 
Indettinity  compensation  award  purposes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  421 
I  a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed, eCectlve  January  1.  1959,  by  adding  Im- 
mediately after  the  flrst  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  basic  pay  shall  be 
that  of  the  highest  rank  or  grade  In  which 
an  individuals  service  was  performed  satis- 
factorily for  not  less  than  six  months  while 
on  aotlve  duty,  provided  ail  subsequent  serv- 
ice Was  honest  and  faithful." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "That  section  403  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  If  a  veteran  has  satisfactorily  served 
on  aotlve  duty  for  a  period  of  six  months  or 
more  In  a  rank  higher  than  that  8p>eclfled 
In  subsection  la)  or  (b)  and  was  so  serving 
in  such  rank  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  before  death  In  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  or  before  last  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  his  basic  pay  shall 
be  determined  by  iLsing  the  appropriate 
rank  specified  in  those  subsections  or  by  sub- 
stituting such  higher  rank  for  the  rank  speci- 
fied In  those  subsections,  whichever  will  re- 
sult In  a  greater  amount.  The  determination 
as  to  whether  an  individual  has  served  satis- 
factorily for  the  required  period  In  a  higher 
rank  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  such  higher  rank  was 
held'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DORS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  chapter  13  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  which  is  based  on 
Public  Law  881  of  the  84th  Congress,  the 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
is  payable  to  survivors  based  on  the 
formula  of  $112  per  month  plus  12  per- 
cent of  the  base  pay  of  the  person  who 
served. 

As  amended  by  the  committee  this  bill 
provides  that  the  basic  pay  shall  be  that 
of  the  highest  rank  or  grade  in  which  the 
individual  served  for  not  less  than  6 
months  while  on  active  duty  and  was  so 
serving  within  120  days  prior  to  hi.s 
death. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  com- 
mittee remove  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  that 
agency  therefore  recommends  favorable 
con.slderation  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  and 
other  compensation  measures  by  the 
Suboonamittee  on  Compensation  and 
Penaion  on  March  22  and  23.  1960. 

No  estimate  of  cost  can  be  provided 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  small. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  revise  the  determination  of  basic 
pay  of  certain  deceased  veterans  in  com- 
puting dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration." 

A  motion   to   reconsider  was   laid  on 
the  table. 


COUNTING  SERVICE  TIME  IN  MORE 
THAN  ONE  PERIOD  OF  WAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  8098' 
to  specify  certain  creditable  service  for 
pension  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-i^embl^d.  That  sec- 
tion 521(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
1.1  amended — • 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  ( 3  ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word 
■  or",  and 

I  3  )  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
as    follows- 

"1 4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  In 
two  or  more  separate  periods  of  service  dur- 
ing World  War  I  and  World  War  II  or  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict." 

Sec.  2  No  monetary  benefits  shall  accrue 
by  reason  of  this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to 
date  on  enactment 

With  the  following  committee  smaend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  2  after  the 
word  "during",  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
section  1  of  the  bill  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"more  than  one  period  of  war  " 

On  page  2.  line  5,  strike  out  all  section  2 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"Pension  shall  not  be  paid  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  any 
per<<on  whose  eligibility  for  pension  is  estab- 
lished solely  by  virtue  of  this  Act  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  seeks  to  permit  the 
counting  or  tacking  of  two  or  more  sep- 
arate periods  of  service  during  any 
period  of  war  in  order  to  qualify  under 
the  90-day  requirement  for  nonservice- 
connected  pension. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Veteraivs'  Administration 
and  covers  all  combinations  of  war 
service. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
the  cost  would  be  negligible  and  that  it 
favors  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INSURANCE    FXDR    CERTAIN    WORLD 
WAR    II    AVIATION   STLTDENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9785' 
to  provide  for  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  insurance  status  of  certain  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  en- 
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listed  {lerson  who  died  as  the  result  of  an 
aviation  accident  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
while  undergoing  flight  training  in  the  active 
service  of  Uie  Army  or  Navy  after  O.tober  7. 
1940,  and  before  August  4,  1942.  who  would 
have  been  eligible  for  life  Insurance  with 
premiums  paid  by  the  United  States,  had  he 
been  serving  under  an  appointment  as  an 
aviation  cadet,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
plied for  and  to  have  been  granted  national 
service  life  Insurance  in  an  amount  which 
together  with  any  other  United  States  Gov- 
ernment life  Insurance  or  national  service 
life  Insurance  in  force  at  the  time  of  death 
shall    aggregate   tlOOOO 

Sxc.  2.  Nutwithstiinding  the  repeal  of  the 
National  Service  LUe  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
claims  for  Insurance  granted  by  virtue  of  the 
foregoing  section  shall  be  adjudicated  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act.  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(ai  The  Insurance  shall  be  payable  ef- 
fective from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  In  equal  monthly  Installments  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  months  certain  with 
such  payments  continuing  during  the  re- 
maining lifetime  of  the  flrst  beneficiary  to 
the  following  beneficiaries  and  In  the  order 
named — 

(li  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  In- 
sured, If  Uvlng.  and  while  unremarried; 

(2 1  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  child  or  children  of  the  in- 
sured, If  living.  In  equal  shares: 

(3)  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled 
thereto,  or  child,  to  the  dependent  mother  or 
father  of  the  Insured.  If  living,  in  equal 
shares. 

(b)  Any  Installment  of  such  Insurance 
not  jjald  to  a  beneficiary  during  hiis  lifetime 
shall  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries within  the  f>ermltted  class  next  en- 
titled to  priority  and  no  payment  of  such 
Insurance  shall  be  made  to  the  estate  of  any 
deceased  f>erson. 

(CI  No  application  for  insurance  payment 
under  this  Act  shall  be  valid  unless  filed  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  within  two 
years, from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
the  Relationship  and  dejjendency  of  the  ap- 
pllcaiVt,  where  required  as  a  basis  for  such 
claim.  shivH  be  prmed  as  of  the  date  of  death 
of  the  Insured  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  .Affairs  Persons 
shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  have  been  men- 
tally or  legally  Incompjetent  at  the  time  the 
right  to  apply  for  death  benefits  expires, 
may  make  such  application  at  any  time 
within  one  year  after  the  removal  of  such 
disability. 

(d)  The  cost  of  the  life  Insurance  benefits 
granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States  and  the  benefit  pmyments 
thereunder  shall  be  made  from  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  appropriation. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "enlisted  p>er- 
8on"  and  Insert  "seaman  second  class". 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "while  under- 
going flight  training". 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "Army  or". 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  7.  strike  out 
■who  would  have  be#n  eligible  for  life  In- 
surance with  premtum.s  paid  by  the  United 
States,  had  he  been  servtr.g  under  an  ap- 
pointment as  an  aviation  cadet,"  and  Insert 
"while  undergoing  filght  training  leading  to 
appointment  as  an  aviation  cadet  under  the 
Act  of  April  16.  1935.  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  as  amended,  seeks  to 
cover  cases  of  enlisted  personnel  who 
entered  naval  service  as  seamen  and 
who  underwent  flight  training,  leading 


to  the  appointment  of  an  aviation  cadet 
after  April  15,  1935.  Such  cases  were 
not  covered  by  free  insurance  until  ap- 
pointment as  a  cadet.  Thereafter  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  was  provided  by  the 
Government  with  Government  paying 
the  premiums  therefor. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  and  other 
insurance  bilLs  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insurance  March  16  and  17,  1960. 

In  its  report  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration stated : 

Apparently  the  lack  of  such  protection 
was  due  solely  to  an  administrative  tech- 
nicality. The  Veterans  Administration 
would  not  object  to  general  relief  legislation 
on  behalf  of  such  personnel 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  received  from 
the  Veterans'  Admimstration  and  as 
such  It  i.s  believed  that  the  cost  would  be 
ver>'  .small  because  of  the  few  cases  af- 
fected at  this  late  date. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BARRING  DUPLICATE  BENEFITS 
PAYMENTS  TO  CHILDREN  OF 
VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  9788' 
to  amend  section  3104  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  piohibit  the  furnishing 
of  benefits  under  lav^s  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  any 
child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 
than  one  parent  in  the  same  parental 
line. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3104(b)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  may  not  be 
paid  or  furnished  to  or  on  account  of  any 
child  by  reason  of  the  death  of  more  than 
one  parent  In  the  same  parental  line;  how- 
ever, the  child  may  elect  one  or  more  times 
to  receive  benefits  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  any  one  of  such  parents." 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  cases  where  the  death  of 
a  parent  occurs  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  after  the  word  "Bene- 
fits" Insert  "other  than  Insurance". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  which  is  favored 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
which  would  save  rather  than  incur  any 
added  cost,  prohibits  duplicate  payments 
of  benefits  to  a  child  on  account  of  the 
death  of  more  than  one  parent  in  the 
same  parental  line. 

This  situation  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  by  a  conscientious 
attorney  in  one  of  the  field  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  who  indicated 
that  a  World  War  II  widow,  who  had 


three  children  and  who  had  married  vet- 
erans and  was  three  times  widowed,  was 
receiving  benefits  for  her  children  by 
one  veteran  based  on  three  "fathers  " 
No  such  result  was  ever  intended  and 
this  bill  would  correct  this  condition. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pension  on 
March  22  and  23.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL    PAY    FOR    MANAGERS 
OP  VA  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9792 1 
to  amend  section  4111  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  salary 
of  managers  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  domicilianes.  and  centers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nght  to  object,  there  is  a  pay  bill 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  This  is  a 
pay-increase  bill.  Until  we  can  have 
some  clear  indication  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  under  the  tenns  of  the  overall 
pay  .salary  increase  bill  pending  before 
the  committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
FARES  AND  TOLLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10108) 
to  authorize  reimbursement  of  certain 
Vet-erans'  Administration  beneficiaries 
and  their  attendants  for  feriT  fares,  and 
bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion lilt  a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  tliereol  'In  addition  Ut  the  mileage 
allowance  authorized  by  this  section,  there 
may  be  allowed  reimbursement  for  the  actual 
cost  of  ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and 
tunnel  tolls  " 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  seeks  to  authorize  re- 
imbursement for  ferry  fares,  bridge,  road, 
and  tunnel  tolls  in  addition  to  the  mile- 
age allowance  of  5  cents  now  payable  for 
the  travel  of  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendants. 

This  is  limited  to  those  individuals  who 
are  traveling  to  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion installation  for  medical  examina- 
tion, treatment,  or  care  in  connection 
with  vocational  rehabilitation.  Because 
of  the  high  tunnel,  bridge,  and  ferry  tolls 
applicable  in  some  localities  the  present 
basic  allowance  does  not  cover  additional 
expenses.  This  legislation  is  therefore 
necessary. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favoi-s 
its  enactment  but  is  unable  to  furnish 
any  definite  estimate  of  cost. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  Eind  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMPENSATION       FOR       VETERANS 
WITH  POUR  OR  MORE  CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10898 > 
to  amend  section  315  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  seriously  disabled  veterans 
having  four  or  more  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
315(a)(1)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "fplus  $12  for  each 
living  child  in  excess  of  three)"  Immediate- 
ly before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  sub- 
para^aph  ( D )  and  ( G ) 

S«c.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  thia  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "flrst"  and 
Insert  "second." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  veterans  today  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  rated  50  percent 
or  more  receive  additional  compensation 
for  their  wives,  children,  and  dependent 
parents ;  however,  no  additional  payment 
is  made  for  children  in  excess  of  three. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  monthly 
payments  to  children  in  excess  of  three 
of  $12  for  each  chUd  where  the  veteran 
is  100  percent  disabled  regardless  of  the 
number  of  children.  For  veterans  rated 
between  50  percent  and  100  percent  dis- 
abled the  rates  would  be  proportionately 
less. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  and  other 
compensation  bills  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pension  on  March 
22  and  23,  1960. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that  no  cost  estimate  can  be  furnished 
but  it  Is  believed  to  be  small. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVER  OF  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 
FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10703) 
to  grant  a  waiver  of  national  service  life 
insurance  premiums  to  certain  veterans 
who  became  totally  disabled  in  line  of 
duty  between  the  date  of  application  and 
the  effective  date  of  their  insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
712  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"id)  In  any  case  In  which  an  insured  haa 
been  denied  or  would  have  been  denied 
premium  waiver  under  section  602(n)  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Inatu-ance  Act  of  1940 


or  this  section  solely  because  he  became 
totaHy  disabled  between  the  date  of  valid 
application  for  insurance  and  the  subsequent 
effective  date  thereof,  and  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  (1)  the  total  disability  was 
incurred  in  line  of  duty  between  October 
8,  1940.  and  July  31,  1946,  Inclusive,  or 
Juna  27.  1950,  and  April  30.  1951,  inclusive, 
and  1 2)  the  insured  remained  continuously 
so  tortally  disabled  to  the  date  of  death  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  which- 
ever Is  earlier,  the  Admini.strator  may  grant 
waiver  of  premiums  from  the  beginning  of 
and  during  the  c->ntlnuous  total  disability 
of  such  liisured  Application  for  waiver  of 
premiums  under  th's  subsection  must  be 
filed  by  the  injured  or.  In  the  event  of  his 
death,  by  the  beneficiary  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
ti  i:i.  except  that  If  the  insured  or  the  bene- 
ficiajy  be  insane  or  a  minor  within  the  two- 
year  p>erlod,  application  for  such  waiver  may 
be  fUed  within  two  years  after  removal  of 
such  legal  disability,  or  if  an  insane  in- 
sure* shall  die  before  the  removal  of  the 
disability,  application  may  be  filed  by  the 
beneficiary  within  two  years  after  the  in- 
sured's death.  No  insurance  shall  be  placed 
in  f6rce  under  this  subsection  In  any  case 
in  ■which  there  was  an  award  of  benefits 
undar  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act  of 
1951  or  of  gratuitous  Insurance  under  sec- 
tion 722ibi  of  this  Ut'.e  The  amount  of 
Insurance  placed  in  force  hereunder  together 
with  any  other  United  States  Government 
life  Insurance  or  national  service  life  In- 
surance in  force  at  the  time  of  death,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  insured's  application  for 
waiver  hereunder,  may  not  exceed  HO.OOO 
and  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
gratoitous  insurance  awarded  under  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  .\ct  of  1940. 
■WaHer  of  premiums  under  this  subsection 
shall  rendfT  the  Insurance  nonpartlcipating 
during  the  period  such  prem!urr*»waiver  Ls  in 
effect.  The  coet  of  waiver  of  prennlum  and 
death  beneflt-s  paid  as  a  result  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation,  which  was  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  seeks  to  authorize  a 
waiver  of  national  service  life  insurance 
premiums  for  those  veterans  who  became 
totally  disabled  In  line  of  duty  between 
the  date  of  application  and  the  effective 
date  of  their  Insurance  It  would  apply 
only  to  veterans  of  Woild  War  n  and 
those  in  the  early  days  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  and  other 
proposals  on  March  18  and  17,  1960,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  a  definite  estimate 
of  cost  but  it  IS  believed  to  be  sm.all  and 
It  is  indicated  that  it  is  favored  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tima,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NEW  MODIFIED  LIFE  PLAN  FOR  NSLI 
POLICYHOLDERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'H.R.  11045> 
to  amend  section  704  of  title  38,  United 
StatJes  Code,  to  permit  the  conversion 
or  exchange  of  policies  of  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  to  a  new  modified  life 
plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bff  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effec- 
tive July  1,  1961,  section  704  of  title  38, 
United  State*  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  immediately  before  "Insur- 
ance", and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following- 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate  a  policy  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  may  be  converted  or 
exhanged  for  insurance  Issued  under  this 
subeection  on  a  mt>dlfled  life  plan.  Insur- 
ance issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  in- 
surance which  it  replaces,  except  (1)  the 
prsmium  rates  for  such  insurance  shall  be 
based  on  the  19,58  Commissioners  Str  ndard 
Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum:  (2)  all 
cash,  loan,  paid-up.  and  extended  values 
shall  be  ba.sed  on  the  1958  Commissioners 
Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  i>er 
annum;  and  (3)  at  the  end  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of  the  insured 
the  face  value  of  the  modified  life  Insurance 
or  extended  term  insurance  shall  be  auto- 
matically reduced  by  one-half  thereof,  with- 
out any  reduction  In   premium. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  a  policy  of  non- 
f>artlcipatlng  insurance  may  be  converted  or 
exchanged  to  Insurance  issued  under  thia 
subsection  on  a  modified  life  plan  Insur- 
ance issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Insurance  which  it  replaces,  except  that  (1) 
term  Insurance  issued  under  section  621  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  to  have  been  Issued  under  section 
723(b)  of  this  title;  and  (2)  at  the  end  of 
the  day  preceding  the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of 
the  Insured  the  face  value  of  the  modified 
life  insurance  or  extended  term  insurance 
shall  be  automatically  reduced  by  one-half 
thereof,  without  any  reduction  in  preriUum. 

"(d)  Any  Insured  who  converts  or  ex- 
changes his  Insurance  to  a  modified  life 
plan  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  upon  written  application  and  pay- 
ment of  premiums  made  before  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday  be  granted  luitlonal  service  life  in- 
8iu"ance.  on  an  ordinary  life  plan,  without 
physical  examination,  in  an  amount  of  not 
less  than  $500.  In  multiples  of  $250  but  not 
In  exceaa  of  one-half  nf  the  face  amount  of 
the  modified  life  insurance  In  force  by  pay- 
ment or  waiver  of  premiums  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of  the  insured 
Iiisur.mce  issued  under  this  sut)«ectlon  shall 
be  effective  on  the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of  the 
insured.  The  premium  rate,  cash  loan, 
paid-up,  ai;d  extended  values  on  the  ordinary 
life  Insurance  Issued  under  this  subnection 
shall  be  based  on  the  same  mortality  tables 
and  interest  rates  as  the  insurance  issued 
under  a  modified  life  plan  Rettlementa  on 
policies  Involving  anniutleg,  on  Insurmce  Is- 
ued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on 
the  same  mortality  or  annuity  tables  and 
interest  rates  as  such  settlements  on  a  mcKli- 
fled  life  plan.  If  the  insured  is  totally  dis- 
abled on  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  and  pre- 
miums on  his  modified  life  Insurance  are 
being  waived  under  se^lon  712  of  this  title 
or  he  Is  entitled  on  tliat  date  to  waiver  un- 
der such  section  he  shall  be  automatically 
granted  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
authorized  under  this  subsection  and  pre- 
miums on  such  insurance  shall  be  waived 
diu-lng  the  continuous  total  disability  of  the 
insured." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "pre- 
mium." Insert  the  following:  "Any  person  eli- 
gible for  Insiuance  under  section  722 1  a)  of 
this  title  may  be  granted  modified  life  in- 
surance under  this  subsection  which,  sub- 
ject   to    exception    (2)    above,    shall   be    is- 
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sued  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  speci- 
fied in  section  722(a)." 

On  page  3.  line  6,  after  the  word  "who" 
Insert  "is  issued,  or". 

On  page  3,  line  7.  after  the  word  "to" 
Insert  a  comma. 

On  page  3,  line  25,  after  the  word  "on" 
Insert  "the  day  before '. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  to  be  effective  July 
1,  1961,  proposes  to  provide  a  new  plan 
national  service  life  insurance  desig- 
nated as  a  modified  life  plan  which 
v.'ould  be  offered  to  World  War  11  policy- 
holders as  a  substitute  for  their  present 
term  policies. 

The  committee  has  constantly  called 
to  its  attention  the  plight  of  some  15,- 
000  World  War  I  policyholders  who  have 
maintained  their  insurance  on  a  term 
basis  and  who  today  are  paying  exor- 
bitant premiums  As  an  example,  the 
committee  recently  learned  of  the  case 
of  a  veteran,  age  78,  who  pays  $1,200  in 
annual  premiums  on  his  $10,000  policy. 
The  premiums  he  has  paid  have  already 
exceeded  the  face  value  of  the  policy  but 
he  needs  the  protection  for  his  wife  and 
has  no  alternative  except  to  continue 
the  payment  of  the  premiums. 

The  committee  has  been  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  solution  for  the  correction 
of  this  situation  Insofar  as  World  War  I 
veterans  are  concerned  due  to  the  fact 
that  insurance  is  a  contract  and  provi- 
sions granting  sp€K;ial  privileges  to  term 
policyholders  could  not  be  enacted  with- 
out similar  treatment  being  afforded  all 
policyholdeis.  Proposals  to  pay  up  term 
PK)licies  of  World  War  I  lii.sured  at  age 
60  are  estimated  to  cost  $104  million. 
To  do  this  for  the  World  War  II  eroup 
would  cost  nearly  $13  billion  The  cost, 
of  course,  would  go  down  as  the  aee  In- 
creases but  in  any  event  the  cost  would 
always  be  excessive.  In  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  World  War  II  insured  it  would  be 
described  correctly  as  astronomical  It 
seems  entirely  unlikely  that  any  such 
action  would  be  taken  by  the  Conure.vs 
and  therefore,  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
such  a  situation  arising  In  the  ca.sp  of 
approximately  3  million  policyholders, 
the  committee  offers  this  possible  solu- 
tion. 

Under  the  modified  life  plan  the  vet- 
eran would  be  offered  a  new  type  of  In- 
surance on  which  dividends  would  be 
paid  at  a  creatly  reduced  rate  but  the 
premiums  would  remain  constant.  As 
an  example,  the  premium  for  a  $1,000 
5-year-tcrm  policy  Is  $1006;  under  the 
modified  life  plan  the  rate  would  be 
$14.09.  This  latter  premium  rate  will 
remain  constant  throughout  the  life  of 
the  veteran.  The  term  plan  will  in- 
crease to  $47  at  age  65.  Under  the  modi- 
fled  life  plan  the  face  value  of  the  policy 
will  be  reduced  by  one-half  at  aye  65. 
In  other  words  If  the  veteran  has  a  $10,- 
000  policy  at  age  65  it  would  be  reduced 
to  $5,000;  however,  the  policyholder  has 
the  option  to  continue  the  additional 
$5,000  protection  by  paying  the  premium 
for  the  attained  age  of  65  without  med- 
ical examination. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that 
this  is  a  worthwliile  proposal  and  should 
be  enacted  Into  law  to  prevent  a  catas- 


trophe occurring  20  to  25  years  from 
now  when  the  premium  rat^s  of  term 
insurance  will  have  reached  very  high 
levels. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  proposal 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance  on 
March  16  and  17.  1960. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  In  Its 
report  states  that  the  bill  "will  tend  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  term  policyhold- 
ers at  the  older  ages.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration recommends  its  favorable 
consideration." 

The  first-year  administrative  cost 
would  be  $244,681  and  the  5-year  ad- 
ministrative cost  would  total  $760,318. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CASTILLO   DE    SAN    MARCOS   NA- 
TIONAL  MONUMENT,   FLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8226) 
to  add  certain  lands  to  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  a 
rule  has  betn  granted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  bi-  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPORTIONMENT    OF    WATERS    OF 
BIG  BLUE  RIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10513' 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebra<^ka  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  a  compact  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
Big  Blue  River  and  Its  tributaries  as  they 
affect  such  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  That  the  consent 
of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  a  compact  relating  to  the  interests  of 
such  States  in  the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue 
Rivet  and  all  its  tributaries,  and  providing 
for  an  equitable  apf>orilonment  between  said 
States  of  the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue  River 
and  its  tributaries  and  for  matters  incident 
thereto:  Provided,  That  one  qualified  person 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  participate  in  such  negotiations 
as  chairman,  representing  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  make  a  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  on  the  proceedings  and 
on  the  compact.  No  compact,  the  negotia- 
tion of  which  is  authorized  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto  until  it 
has  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  each 
of  the  re?;pertive  St^Ttes.  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Sec  2.  (a  I  The  Federal  representative  shall 
eport  the  President  either  directly  or  through 
such  agency  or  official  of  the  Government  as 
the  President  may  specify. 

(b)  The  Federal  representative  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
travel  expenses,  including  jjer  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 


vided for  experts  and  consultants  under  sec- 
tions 5  and  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  Of  1946  and  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  except  (1)  that  his  term 
of  service  shall  be  governed  by  the  terms  of 
this  Act  and  shall  not  be  aflected  by  the  time 
limitations  cf  said  section  15.  and  (2)  his 
per  diem  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  In 
such  amount,  not  in  excess  of  $100,  as  the 
President  shall  specify,  but  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  payable  in  any  one  calendar 
year  shall  not  exceed  $15,000:  Provided.  That 
If  the  Federal  representative  be  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  he  shall  serve  without 
adaiUonal  compensation:  Provided  further, 
Tliut  a  retired  miiitiiry  officer,  or  a  retired 
Federal  civilian  oflRcer  or  employee,  may  be 
appointed  as  such  representative  without 
prejudice  to  his  retired  status,  and  he  shall 
receive  compen.sation  as  authorleed  herein 
in  addition  to  his  retired  pay  or  annuity,  but 
the  sum  of  his  retired  pay  or  annuity  and 
such  additional  comi>€nsatlon  as  may  be  pay- 
able hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $15,0(X)  in 
any  one   calendar  year. 

(CI  The  Federal  representative  shall  be 
provided  wlt.h  office  space  consulting,  engi- 
neering, and  stenographic  service,  and  other 
necessary  administrative  services. 

(d!  The  compensation  of  the  Federal  rep- 
resentative shall  be  paid  from  the  current  ap- 
propriation for  sul.iries  in  the  White  House 
Ofllce  or  for  staff  assistance  for  the  President 
In  connection  with  special  projects.  Travel 
and  other  expenses  pro%'lded  for  In  subsec- 
tions (bi  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  any  current  appropriation  or  ap- 
propriations selected  by  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  to  provide  for   fucu  expenses. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments ; 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  the  word  "who". 

Page  2,  after  line  4,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  person  so  appointed  shall  be 
chosen  from  among  persons  who  are  regu- 
larly employed  full  time  by  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  by  reason  of  ap- 
pointment under  this  Act.  His  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, shall  be  borne  by  the  department  or 
agency  from  which  he  is  appointed." 

Page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  all  of  section  2 
through  page  3,  line  20. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  Fee  this  bill 
on  the  calendar  and  glad  to  see  that  it 
will  pass  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  New 
England  compact  bill  concerning  which 
a  number  of  departments  and  agencies 
have  filed  reports  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  In  opposition.  I 
Introduced  a  resolution  for  the  Congre.<iS 
to  approve  the  compact  and  that  Is  now 
In  committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  action  the  House 
committee  will  take,  but  I  ass^ime  In  all 
fairness  that  with  a  number  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  entering  opposi- 
tion to  a  salient  part  of  the  compact 
entered  into  the  committee  might  have 
some  diflHculty  in  getting  the  bill  reported 
out  favorably.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
consider  it  in  executive  session  to  give 
dignity  at  least  to  the  governments  and 
the  legislatures  and  the  pubUc  officials  of 
the  six  New  England  States,  who  for  3 
years  gave  serious  consideration  to  this 
compact,  which  relates  to  the  water  re- 
sources of  New  England,  and  that  a  vote 
will  be  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  support  of  my  resolution, 
and  I  expressed  my  amazement  at  the 
lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  their  opposition  to 
this  compact.  A  compact  with  similar 
provisions  in  relation  to  the  Potomac 
River  waters  in  three  States,  contained 
in  the  New  England  compact,  was  ap- 
proved within  recent  years.  I  simply 
want  the  record  to  show  that  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  ^lack  of  vision  on  ^he  part 
of  the  depJi^ents  and  agencies  for 
their  reasons  In  their  opposing  the  ap- 
proval of  this  compact. 

For  3  years  the  public  officials  and 
others  in  New  England  worked  on  this 
compact,  which  is  a  regional  compact. 
In  my  opinion,  many  of  the  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
particularly  in  connection  with  observing 
States  rights,  are  going  to  be  brought 
about  through  the  process,  the  medium, 
and  the  avenue  of  regional  compacts. 

This  is  a  regional  compact,  very  seri- 
ously considered  and  deliberated  upon. 
Pour  of  the  legislatures  of  New  England 
have  already  ratified  the  compact.  Now 
we  find  the  situation  where  this  unex- 
pected and  nonvisionary  attitude  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  suddenly 
erupts  and  probably  will  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  legislation  going 
through  Congress  this  se-ssion  approving 
this  very  important  compact  which 
means  so  much  to  the  six  States  of  New 
England  and  to  all  the  people  of  New 
England. 

In  congratulating  the  committee  in 
reporting  out  the  compact  presently  un- 
der consideration  and  the  House  in  ap- 
proving it  unanimously.  I  could  not  let 
this  occasion  go  by  without  commenting 
on  the  New  England  compact  and  the 
unfortunate  situation  that  exists  where 
we  of  New  England,  who  do  not  ask 
much  in  this  direction,  have  received  this 
unexpected  and  surprising  opposition. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINAli.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  recognizes  that 
the  legislation  presently  under  considera- 
tion cc«nes  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  but  the  legis- 
lation to  which  he  makes  reference  comes 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  As  far  as  the  legislation  I  have 
mtroduced  is  concerned,  it  is  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  am  glad 
my  friend  advises  me  the  pending  bill 
came  out  of  his  committee,  l)ecause  what- 
ever committee  it  came  out  of  my  re- 
marks would  be  just  the  same  in  con- 
gratulating the  gentleman  of  that  com- 
mittee in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  House. 
My  remarks  are  addressed  to  the  fact 
that  the  compact  we  in  New  England 
arrived  at  has  received  unexpected,  sur- 
prising, and  lack -of -vision  opposition  on 
the  part  of  several  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  who  made 
a  report  on  the  New  ESigland  compact. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to    proceed    for    2    additional    minutes; 


probably  my  friend  on  the  Republican 
side  might  give  me  a  lift. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yielding  to 
me.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
already  made  the  one  observation  which 
I  wanted  to  make  for  the  information  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts; 
namely,  that  this  legislation  is  not  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  but  from 
thp  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  would  like  also  to  express  my 
extreme  plea.sure  at  finding  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  on  the  floor  to- 
day defending  States  rights  since  that 
is  a  rather  unique  role  for  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  be  in  We  wel- 
come his  support  in  that  philosophy  and 
we  will  call  uf>on  him  again  from  time 
to  time  for  further  support. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Let  us  get  the 
facts  correctly.  When  anyone  is  right. 
I  will  support  him  whether  he  is  big  or 
small.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  am  for  biKnes.s,  but  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  blgne.ss  for  monopolistic  purposes  I 
am  in  favor  of  legitimate  bigness  in 
every  form,  but  I  believe  m  lifting  the 
people  up  I  do  not  believe  in  the  trickle 
down  theory,  hoping  that  some  of  it  may 
trickle  down  below  when  we  know  that 
very  little  of  it  does.  So  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  is  not  making  a  statement 
which  my  record  of  32  years  in  this  body 
in  any  way  support-s  I  am  for  bigness 
when  they  are  right.  And  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  bigness  when  they  are  wrong. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  New  England  delega- 
tion is  solidly  behind  the  compact  to 
which  I  made  reference  — Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  behind  it.  I  hope  my 
Republican  friends  will  try  to  persuade 
the  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  to  change  their 
position  on  this  compact  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  New  England. 
Does  my  friend  want  me  to  yield  further'' 
Mr  AVERY.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  AVERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  discussion  but  since  my  comment 
provoked  a  little  philosophical  debate. 
I  merely  want  to  get  one  more  thing  in 
the  Record  The  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  his  remarks  do  not  in  any 
w£0'  signify  any  objection  on  his  part 
to  this  bill,  but  that  he  merely  finds 
this  is  a  convenient  time  to  take  the 
floor 

Mr  McCORMACK  Exactly  I  am 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  this  bill  and 
I  was  congratulating  the  committee  and 
congratulating  the  House  for  passing  it 
unanimously,  and  I  was  using  this  time 
and  this  bill  as  an  avenue  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  blindness  of  some  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  relation  to  the 
New  England  compact. 

Mr.  AVERY  And  I  so  understood 
the  gentleman,  but  he  got  off  on  so  many 
different  subjects  in  this  colloquy,  and 
I  wanted  to  bring  the  discu.ssion  finally 
back  to  the  place  where  we  started  and 
that  is  with  reference  to  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  no 


objection  and.  certainly,  does  not  want 
the  Record  to  indicate  In  any  way  that 
he  has  any  objection  to  it;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  said  I  had  no 
objection  to  it  and  I  enthusiastically' 
support  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wai  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  ASPINAI.L  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S  1605'  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  relating  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  waters  of  the  Ric 
Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as  they 
affect  such  States,  which  bill  is  similar 
to  the  House  bill  just  passed 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk    read    the    Senate   bill,   as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  a  compact  relating  to  the  In- 
terests of  such  States  In  the  waters  of  the  Big; 
Blue  River  and  all  Its  tributaries,  and  provid- 
ing for  an  equitable  app>ortlonment  between 
said  States  of  the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue 
River  and  Its  tributaries  and  for  matters 
incident  thereto:  Provided.  TTiat  one  quail - 
fled  person  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  participate  In  such 
negotiations  as  Chairman,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  make  a  rep>ort 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
proceedings  and  on  the  compact  No  com- 
pact, the  negotiation  of  which  is  authorized 
by  this  Act.  shall  be  binding  upxin  the 
parties  thereto  until  It  has  been  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  respective 
States,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

Sec  2  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sufllclent  sum  to  pay  the 
salary  and  expenses  of  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  app<3lnted  hereunder 
Provided.  Tli.it  such  representative.  If  other- 
wise employed  by  the  United  States,  shall 
not  receive  additional  salajTr  for  services  per- 
formed In  connection  with  the  compact 
negotiations  authorized  herein. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Aspinall  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1605 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  language  of 
the  House  bill,  H  R    10513.  as  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R  10513.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10548)  to  amend  the  Helium  Act 
of  September  1,  1937,  as  amended,  for 
the  defense,  security,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  Authorizing  the  conservation, 
production,  exploltail' )n.  and  sale  of  helium 
gas.  a  mineral  resource  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional defi-nse,  and  to  the  development  of 
commercial  aercnautlcs.  authorizing  the  ac- 
quisition by  purchase  or  otherwise,  by  the 
United  States  of  properties  fur  the  produc- 
tion of  helium  gas,  and  ft^r  other  purposes'", 
approved  .Septamber  1.  19.37,  as  amended,  is 
amended  Uy  read  as  follows: 

•'Sbctiow  1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving, producing,  buying,  and  selling  hel- 
ium, the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized— 

"(a)  to  acquire  by  purchase.  lease,  gift, 
exchange,  or  eminent  domain.  Kinds  or  iri- 
terests  therein  or  options  thereon,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  sites,  rlghu-of-way. 
and  oil  or  gas  leases  containing  obligations 
to  pay  rental  In  advance  or  damage*  arising 
out  of  the  use  and  operritlon  of  such  proper- 
tie*;  but  such  lands  or  Interests  in  lands  may 
be  acquired  by  eminent  domain  only  when 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  determines  that 
such  acquisition  by  eminent  domain  Is 
necessary   In  the  national  Interest; 

•■(b)  to  make  Just  and  reasonable  con- 
tracts and  agreements  for  the  acquisition, 
processing,  tTHJiEportatiou,  or  conservation 
of  helium,  helium-bearing  natural  gas  or 
hellum-gas  mixtures  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  for  such  periods,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-fl\e  years,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  make 
such  contracts  and  agreements  which  shall 
require  payments  by  the  Government  In  any 
one  fiscal  year  aggregating  more  than  the 
amount  which  shall  be  established  Initially 
In  an  appropriation  Act  and  which  may  be 
Increased  from  time  to  time  In  appropria- 
tion Acts:  Provided  further,  That  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  unable  to  make 
agreojnents  con.slstent  with  the  directions 
In  this  Act  and  he  determines  in  tl.e  na- 
tional Interests  that  certain  helium  is  neces- 
sary for  conservation,  or  that  certain  hcllum- 
be.%rlng  natural  gas  or  certain  hellum-gas 
mixture  Is  necessary  for  the  production  or 
conservation  of  helium,  he  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  eminent  domain  such  helium  and 
so  much  of  such  hellum-gas  mixture  or  of 
such  hellam-t>eanng  natiu-al  gas  a^  Is  neces- 
sarily consumed  In  the  extraction  of  such 
helium  after  removiil  frr.m  Its  pUvce  of  de- 
posit In  nature  and  wherever  found,  or  the 
temporary  u.w  of  such  hellum-gas  bearing 
natural  gas  or  hellum-gas  mixture  t'^rr  the 
purpose  of  extracting  helium.  to(rether  with 
the  appropriate  Interest  In  plpeluie.s.  eqvUp- 
ment.  Installations,  facilities,  personal  or  real 
property.  Including  reserves,  easements  or 
other  rights  necessary  or  Incident  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  helium,  gas  or  mixture: 
Provided  further.  That  the  terms  'hellum- 
bearlng  natural  gus'  and  'hellum-gas  mix- 
ture", respectively,  shall  mean  natural  gas 
and  gas  mixtures  containing  three-tenths  of 
1  per  centum  or  more  of  helium  by  volume: 

Proi-tdcd  further,  That  in  the  temporary 
use  of  any  helium-bearing  natural  gas  or 
hellum-gas  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting helium  the  Secretary  shall  cause  no 
unnecessary  delay  In  the  delivery  of  natural 
gas  to  the  owner  purchaser,  or  purchasers 
thereof,  except  that  required  by  the  extrac- 
tive   processes     Provided   further.  That   the 


condemnation  of  such  helium,  helium-gas 
mixture,  or  hellum-bearlng  gas  shall  be 
effected  In  the  same  manner  and  following 
the  procedures  established  in  section  6(&)  of 
this  Act,  the  Just  cnmp)€nsatlon  for  such 
condemnation  to  be  measured  by  terms  and 
prices  determined  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  lair  market  price. 

"(c)  to  construct  or  acquire  by  purchase, 
lease,  exchange,  gift,  or  eminent  domain, 
plants,  wells,  plj)ellnes,  compressor  stations, 
camp  buildings,  and  other  facilities,  for  the 
production,  storage,  purlflcatlon.  transporta- 
tion, purchase,  and  sale  of  helium,  hellum- 
bearlng  natural  gas,  and  hellum-gas  mix- 
tures; and  o  acquire  patents  or  rights 
therein  and  reports  of  experimentation  and 
research  used  In  connection  with  the  prop- 
erties acquired  or  useful  In  the  Govern- 
ment"s  helium  operations; 

"(d)  to  dispoee,  by  lease  or  sale,  of  prop- 
erty. Including  wells,  lands,  or  interests 
therein,  not  valuable  for  helltun  production, 
oil,  gas,  and  byproducts  of  helium  operations 
not  needed  for  Government  use,  except  th.\t 
property  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  excess  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3(e)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  June  30.  1949 
(60  Stat  378;  40  U.S.C.  472 (e^ ),  as  amended 
shall  be  disposed  of  In  accordance  with  the 
provlfelons  of  that  Act;  a!.id  to  issue  leases  to 
the  surf-ice  of  lands  or  strucfures  thereon 
for  grazing  or  other  purposes  when  the  same 
can  be  done  without  interfeilng  with  the 
production  of  helium; 

"Any  known  hellum-gas-bearlng  land  on 
the  public  domain  not  covered  at  the  time 
by  leases  or  permits  under  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  Februiiry  25,  1920.  entitled 
'An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phi^s- 
pbate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on  the 
public  domain",  as  amended,  may  be  reserved 
for  the  purpxjfees  of  this  Act.  and  the  United 
States  reserves  the  ownership  of  helium  in  its 
place  of  dep>oslt  In  nature,  and  the  right  to 
extract  or  have  extracted  such  helium  under 
such  rules  and  regtilatlons  as  m.iy  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
all  gas  produced  from  lands  so  permitted. 
leased,  or  otherwise  granted  for  development: 
Provided.  That  In  the  extraction  of  helium 
from  gas  produced  from  such  lands,  it  shall 
be  extracted  so  as  to  cause  no  unnecessary 
delay,  except  that  required  by  the  extrac- 
tion process.  In  the  delivery  of  gas  produced 
from  the  well  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers 
thereof  at  the  point  of  delivery  specified  in 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  such  gas ;  A  nd 
provided  further.  That,  if  the  United  States 
shall  fall  to  exercise  such  right  of  ownership 
and  extraction,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  acquire  such  helium  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  Kb)  of  this  Act. 

■■(e)  to  accept  eqvilpment.  money,  and 
other  contributions  fn:)m  public  and  private 
sources  and  to  prosecute  projects  in  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies.  Federal,  State, 
or  private. 

"SMC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorised  to  maintain  and  operate  helium 
pnxluction  and  purification  plants  t*Dgether 
with  facilities  and  accessories  thereto;  to  ac- 
quire, store,  transport,  sell,  and  conserve 
helium,  helium -bearing  natural  gas.  and 
helium-gas  mixtures,  to  conduct  exploration 
for  and  pr  Kluction  of  helium  on  and  from 
tlie  liuids  acquired,  leased,  or  reserved;  and 
to  conduct  or  cjn tract  v  ith  public  or  private 
parties  for  experimentation  and  reseaxch  to 
discover  helium  supplies  and  to  Improve 
processes  and  methods  of  helium  production, 
purification,  transportation,  liquefaction, 
storage,  and  utilization. 

"Sbc.  3.  (a  I  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  defen^^e.  security,  and  general 
weifiU-e  of  tlie  United  States  requires  such 
action,  the  SecretiU7  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  licens- 
ing of  sales  and  transportation  of  helium 
after    extraction  from  hellum-bearlng   nat- 


ural gas  or  hellum-gas  mixture  In  Interstate 
commerce.  Thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  sell  or  transfer  helium 
after  extraction  from  hellum-bearlng  natural 
gas  or  hellum-gas  mixture  In  Interstate  com- 
merce except  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  license 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  contract  or 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section 
!(>:)  of  this  Act. 

"lb)  Each  license  shall  be  Issued  for  a 
Fpscifled  period  tj  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  five  years,  and 
may  be  renewed  by  the  Secretary  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  period;  Froiided,  hoic- 
ever.  That  no  license  sh.'ill  be  lsEue<I  to  a 
person  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  the 
Issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  would 
be  inimical  to  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further,  That  no 
license  shall  be  ass'.gr.ed  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred directly  or  Indirectly  except  with  the 
consent  or  approval  of  the  Secretary  In  writ- 
ing: And  provided  further,  That  any  license 
may  be  revoked  for  any  material  false  state- 
ment In  the  application  for  license,  or  for 
violation  or  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior pursuant  thereto,  or  the  terms  of  the 
license, 

"(c)  In  Issuing  licenses,  the  Secretary 
shall  Impose  such  regulation.^  and  terms  of 
licenses  as  will  permit  him  effectively  to  pro- 
mote the  common  defense  and  sectirlty  as 
well  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
State  <!. 

"(d)  Whenever  Congress  or  the  President 
declares  that  a  war  or  national  emergency 
exists,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  suspend 
any  license  granted  under  this  Act  if  In  his 
Judgment  such  suspension  Is  necessary  to 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  Is  further  authorized  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  recapttire 
or  reacquire  supplies  cf  helium. 

"Sfc.  4  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense. 
Atomic  Energy  Conxmisslcn,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  supplies  are  readily  available,  shall 
purch.ase  all  major  requirements  for  helium 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"lb/  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  sell  helium  for  Federal,  medi- 
cal, scientific,  and  commercial  uses  in  quan- 
tities and  under  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

"(CI  Sales  of  helium  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  at  prices  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  shall 
be  adequate  to  cover  costs  Incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  by  deposit  In 
the  Treasury,  together  with  Interest  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  id)  of  this  section,  the 
fallowing: 

"(1)  Within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  the 
net  capital  and  retained  earnings  of  the  he- 
lltun production  fund,  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  said 
amendment,  plus  any  moneys  expended 
thereafter  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior from  funds  provided  In  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1959,  for  con- 
struction of  a  helium  plant  at  Keyes.  Olila- 
homa; 

■•i2)  Within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  borrowing,  all  funds  borrowed,  as 
provided  in  section  10  of  this  Act.  to  acquire 
and  construct  helium  plants  and  facilities; 

'•(3)  Within  twenty-fi^e  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
said  period  should  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  all  funds  borrowed,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  10  of  this  Act.  for  eJl  pur- 
poses  other  than  those  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (.2)  alx>ve. 
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•■(d)  Compound  interest  on  the  amounts 
speclfled  In  subparagraphs  i  1 ) .  ( 2 ) ,  and  ( 3  ) 
of  subsection  (c)  which  have  not  been  paid 
to  the  Treasury  shall  be  calculated  annually 
at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yields  of  ouutandlng 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  Invest- 
menta  authorized  by  the  Act:  Provided.  That 
the  Interest  rate  on  the  amounts  specified 
under  subparagraph  (1)  of  subsection  (o 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment,  and  the  Inter- 
est rate  on  the  obligations  as  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (2)  and  |3)  of  subsection  (c) 
as  of  the  time  of  each  Ixirrowing 

•  lei  Helium  shall  be  sold  for  medical  pur- 
poses at  prices  which  will  permit  its  general 
use  therefor,  and  all  sales  of  helium  to  non- 
Federal  purchasers  shall  be  upon  condition 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  have  a 
right  to  repurchase  helium  so  sold  that  has 
not  been  lost  or  dissipated,  when  needed  for 
Government  use,  under  terms  and  at  prices 
established  by  the  regulations 

"(f)  All  moneys  received  under  this  Act. 
Including  moneys  from  sale  of  helium  or 
other  products  resulting  from  helium  opera- 
tions and  from  the  sale  of  excess  property 
shall  be  credited  to  a  helium  production 
fund,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  draw  on  said  fund  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  Amounts  accumulating  in  said 
fund  in  excess  of  amounts  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  and  contracts  negotiated  hereunder 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  and  credited 
against  the  amounts  specified  In  subsection 
ic  1  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
may  each  designate  representatives  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  have  complete  right  of  access  to  plants, 
data,  and  accounts 

"Sec.  6.  (a  I  Proceedings  for  the  condem- 
nation of  any  property  under  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  Instituted  and  maintained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1888  1 25  Stat  357;  40  US  C  257  i  , 
as  amended,  and  sections  1358  and  1403  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  Federal  .statute  applicable  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  by  eminent  domain 
The  Acts  of  February  26.  1931  i  46  Stat  1421. 
40  use  25aa-258ei.  and  October  21.  1942 
(56  Stat.  797:  40  US  C  258fi.  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  such  proceedings  Wherever 
the  words  'real  property',  "realty",  land", 
easement",  right-of-way",  or  words  of  similar 
meaning,  are  used  in  the  aforesaid  code  pro- 
visions, statutes,  or  Acts  relating  to  proce- 
dure, jurisdiction,  and  venue,  they  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  In- 
clude any  personal  pmperty  authorized  to 
be  acquired  hereunder 

"(b)  In  the  event  disposal  is  contemplated 
under  section  lidi  of  this  Act  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Government  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  the  former  owner  of  the  rights 
therein  shall  have  the  preferential  right  to 
reacquire  such  property  on  terms  as  favorable 
as  those  terms  whereby  disposition  mny  be 
made  under  section  1  (  d  i   hereof 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations,  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  directions  of  this  Act  and 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
hereof. 

"Sec.  8.  (ai  The  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  June  11.  1946  (60 
tSat  837;  5  US.C,  1001-1011 ».  as  amended. 
shaJl  apply  to  any  agency  proceeding  and 
anv  agency  action  taken  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  issuance  of  rules  and  regulations, 
and     the     term.s      agency     proceeding'     and 


'ageucy  action"  shall  have  the  meaning 
specified  In  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Ac  . 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  for 
the  granting,  suspending,  revoking,  or 
anietidlng  of  any  license,  or  application  to 
transfer  control  thereof,  and  in  any  proceed- 
ing tor  the  issuance  or  modification  of  rules 
and  regulations  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  Utensees.  the  Secretary  shall  grant  a  hear- 
ing upon  the  request  of  any  person  whoee 
interest  may  be  affected  by  the  proceeding, 
and  shall  admit  any  such  person  as  a  party 
to  EBch  proceeding.  Any  final  order  entered 
in  any  such  proceedings  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  in  the  manner  prescribed  In 
the  Act  of  December  29.  1950  (64  Stat.  i:29; 
5  U.B.C.  1031-10421.  as  amended,  and  to  the 
prpi,Mslons  of  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

"3ec  9  The  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  June  21.  1938  1 52  Stat  821;  15 
use.  717-717W).  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  sale,  extraction,  proce.ssing. 
transportation,  ur  storage  of  helium  either 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  Its  separation  from 
the  natural  gas  with  which  it  is  commingled, 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
apply  to  such  natural  gas.  and,  in  the  de- 
termination of  rates  under  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  as  amended,  the 
income  received  from  such  helium  shall 
not  be  considered  and  no  exploration,  pro- 
duction, gathering,  extraction,  processing, 
compression.  transporWtion.  storage,  or  other 
coste  which  were  or  would  have  been  In- 
curred in  the  absence  of  the  extraction  of 
the  helium  shall  be  allocated  or  assigned 
to  the  helium. 

Sec  10  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  borrow  from  the 
Treiisury  and  credit  to  the  fund  established 
under  section  4(f)  of  this  Act  such  amounts 
as  may  be  authorized  in  the  Initial  appro- 
priation Act  and  which  may  be  Increased 
from  time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts 
and  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  contractual  obli- 
gations hereunder 

"(b)  For  this  purp<.iee  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes,  debentures  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  to  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
maturltv  in  such  manner  as  may  t>e  stipu- 
lated in'  such  obligations  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  obligations  to  be  issued  by  the 
S'»cretary  of  the  Interior  under  authority 
of  this  section  and  for  such  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  iise 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include 
anj  purchases  of  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tarj'    of    the    Interior    hereunder 

•Sec  11  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
directed  to  report  annuallv  to  the  Congress 
on    the    matters    contained    in    this    Act 

'•Sec.  12  Whoever  willfully  violates  at- 
tempts to  violate,  nr  conspires  to  violate, 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  or  any  terms  of  a  license 
granted  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
moire  than  two  years,  or  both,  except  that 
whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with  In- 
tent to  Injure  the  United  States  or  with 
inttent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
twenty    years,    or    both. 

•Sec.  13.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  any  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  In  any  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  vlolatl m  of 


any  provision  of  thi«  Act,  or  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  or  any  term  of  a  license 
granted  thereunder,  any  such  act  or  practice 
may  be  enjoined  by  any  district  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  such  person,  and  proper 
proceedings  to  this  end  may  be  instituted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  14.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  foster 
and  encourage  Individual  enterprise  In  the 
development  and  distribution  of  supplies  of 
helium,  and  at  the  same  time  provide,  within 
economic  limits,  through  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  a  8ust,«lned  supply  of  he- 
lium which,  together  with  supplies  avail- 
able or  expected  to  become  available  other- 
wise, win  l)e  sufficient  to  provide  for  essen- 
tial   Government    activities. 

"Sec  15  I  a)  The  term  "person"  as  used  in 
this  Act  means  any  individual,  corpxiratlon. 
partnership,  firm.  ass<x;iation.  trust,  estate, 
public  or  private  institution,  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision   thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  Secretary'  as  used  In  this 
Act  means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

'Sec.  16  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  U)  persons  or  circumsUuces 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  U  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

•Sec.  17  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Helium  Act  of  I960"." 

The  SPEAKER.  Ih  a  .second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mi  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second 

A  second  wa.s  ordered 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and.  as  far  as  I  know  without  any  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  There  were  some  questions 
raised  during  the  debate  which  had  to 
do  with  some  private  holdings  of  helium 
gas  areas  Our  committee  feels  we  have 
resolved  these  questions  by  inserting 
within  the  bill  a  provision  which  states 
the  policy  of  the  committee,  and  we  hope 
and  desire  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  would  look  with  favor  upon 
any  development  by  private  enterprise  of 
this  Important  resource. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know 
helium,  the  liKhtweit;ht  nonflammable 
gas,  has  peculiar  properties  that  make  it 
vital  to  national  defense  and  certain  in- 
dustrial need.s  of  this  country  and  the 
free  world  This  lesi.slation  is  designed 
to  assure  that  essential  Oovernment 
needs  will  be  met  over  a  long  period  of 
time 

The  primary  objective  of  H  R  10548  Ls 
to  furnish  authority  t>o  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  an  effective 
long-ranpe  program  for  the  production, 
distribution,  and  '-.torage  of  helium  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  cooperation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  measure  also 
clarifies  and  perfects  certain  of  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  Helium  Act  of 
1937. 

Helium  is  a  limited  natural  resource 
found  in  only  a  few  natural  gasflelds. 
The  helium-bearing  gas  in  the  principal 
deposits  in  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Kan- 
sas is  being  produced  and  marketed  for 
fuel  without  regard  to  the  waste  of  he- 
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hum.  The  helium  goes  along  with  the 
combustible  portion  of  the  gas  and  passes 
through  the  gas  burners  into  the  atmos- 
phere 

The  volume  of  helium  wasted  daily 
in  fuel  gases  is  about  10  Limes  as  great 
as  the  present  daily  helium  consump- 
tion In  the  United  States.  If  this  loss  is 
allowed  to  continue  unabated  and  if  the 
demands  for  helium  increa.se  in  the  fu- 
ture as  expected,  the  helium-beanng  gas 
sources  In  the  United  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  adequate  for  national 
needs  past  1980-85 

The  need  for  effective  helium  con.serva- 
tion  was  studied  intensively  during 
1957-58  by  the  Depaitment  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  agencies  which  unani- 
mously have  recommended  a  new  helium 
conservation  policy.  The  policy,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  has  given  rise 
to  the  present  legislation. 

The  program  calls  for  the  construction 
of  up  to  12  new  plants  located  on  helium- 
bearing  ga.':  pipelines  to  extract  the  he- 
lium from  the  mis.  The  helium  would  be 
stored  underground  in  the  Government- 
owned  Cliffside  gasfleld  near  Amanllo. 
Tex.  Under  the  policy,  industry  would 
be  invited  to  participate  in  the  program 
by  financing,  building,  and  operating 
plants  to  produce  helium  for  purchase 
and  conservation  by  the  Government. 
If,  however,  private  indu.stry  should  not 
indicate  a  willingne,ss  and  capability  to 
perform  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  undertake  the  program 
as  a  Government  operation 

The  committee  does  not,  in  recom- 
mending enactment  of  H.R.  10548.  nec- 
essarily recommend  the  specific  dimen- 
sions of  the  conservation  program  pre- 
sented by  the  Department,  which  as- 
sumes the  continuance  of  centralized 
production  by  the  Government  of  helium 
supplies  both  for  u.se  by  it  and  by  private 
industry.  The  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  H  R  10548 
is  therefore  not  hmited  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  specific  program  developed 
in  the  executive  branch.  It  is  neces- 
sarily broad  and  general  and  may  he 
applied  in  any  part  of  the  country 

I  know  of  no  method  other  than  this 
legislation  to  assure  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  helium  for  the  national  defense 
and  otht-r  essential  Government  activi- 
ties. At  the  same  time  there  should  be 
encouragement  to  the  growth  of  a  pri- 
vately operated  helium  industry  and 
thus  keep  the  costs  of  the  Government 
program  to  the  minimum 

The  program  indicates  that  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  would  not  in  the  long 
run  involve  a  subsidy  from  the  Treasury, 
although  outlays  in  the  form  of  borrow- 
ings fiom  the  Treasury  would  be  in- 
volved over  a  period  up  to  20  years  up  to 
about  $255  million. 

The  bill  before  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  reflects  essentially  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  measure  that  was  requested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill  are 
generally  minor  and  perfecting  in  na- 
ture. 


A  new  section  14  containing  a  policy 
statement  was  added.  It  emphasizes  the 
need  to  foster  individual  initiative  and 
avoid  Government  monopoly  in  helium 
production  and  distribution  as  the  vol- 
ume of  helium  produced  and  consumed 
increases.  It  declares  that  Government 
operations  under  the  act  should,  with 
other  sources,  be  on  a  scale  sufficient  to 
a.ssure  a  sustained  supply  of  helium  for 
essential  Government  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  farsighted  legis- 
lation Its  goal  is  conservation  of  a 
limited  natural  resource  that  is  increas- 
ingly vital  to  our  national  security.  I 
congratulate  those  in  the  Government 
and  outside  of  Government  who  have 
aided  in  developing  the  legislation  and 
the  program,  and  I  urge  that  the  measure 
and  the  amendments  be  adopted. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman   yield  "^ 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  notice  on  page  9  of  the 
report  that  the  Comptroller  General,  Mr. 
Campbell,  takes  serious  exception  to 
some  of  the  provisions  and  suggests  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  money 
be  supplied  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  the  amendment  as 
suggested  by  the  Comptroller  General 
was  not  included  in  the  bill.  Has  this 
bill  been  corrected  otherwise  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  Comptroller  General? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  know  as  to 
that,  but  I  may  say  that  such  objections 
were  considered  when  we  were  making 
up  the  bill  and  we  felt  that  the  present 
form  of  the  bill  is  the  best  way  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  still  provides  for  back- 
door financing.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague 
chooses  to  look  at  it  that  way.  but  it  is 
simply  lending  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  construction  of  the 
facilities  proposed  in  order  to  protect 
this  natural  resource.  Otherwise  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  any  financing  of  this 
necessary  conservation  program  We 
are  losing  4  biUion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
eveiT  year  we  postpone  such  a  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  wise  in  all  cases  to  make  it 
subject  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee^ In  this  way  it  provides  for  an  an- 
nual leview 

Mr.  ASPINALL  There  will  be  an  an- 
nual review  of  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  apparently. 

Mr  ASPINALL  The  gentleman  and 
I  differ  on  this  particular  phase  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  situation  in  my  own  mind. 
As  I  read  this  bill,  and  I  might  say  as 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reads  the  bill,  it  does  provide  for  the 
appropriating  process  to  operate  very 
much  the  same  as  in  other  acts.  I  do 
note,  however,  that  in  section  4(f)  a 
fund  is  set  up  out  of  moneys  from  the 


sale  of  helium  or  other  products  result- 
ing from  helium  operations  and  from  the 
sale  of  excess  property. 

This  is  set  up  in  a  fund.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  section  which  indicates 
whether  or  not  this  fund  may  be  spent 
without  reference  to  appropriations  or 
not.  From  the  language  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  this  particular  fund  may 
be  spent  without  reference  to  the  ap- 
propriation processes.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  the  part  of 
the  act  to  which  I  made  reference.  It 
is  the  provision  in  the  bill  under  which 
we  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
certain  authority  to  spend  certain  of 
these  amounts  of  money  which  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  but  in  so  doing 
a  report  will  be  requested. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  may  spend  the 
funds  which  are  received  back  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  provisions  of 
the  act? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  On  pages 
13  and  14  of  the  bill,  section  10(a),  there 
is  an  authorization  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury.  In  line  2  of  page  14  the  words 
appear  "as  may  be  authorized"  in  the 
initial  appropriation  act  which  may  be 
increased  from  time  to  time  in  the  ap- 
propriation act. 

I  gather  from  that  if  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  spend  funds  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  helium  fund,  he 
must  then  come  to  the  Congress  and  get 
an  appropriation  for  the  expenditure 
over  and  above  that;  but  when  he  does 
there  can  be  this  devious  back-door 
spending  policy  which  goes  into  effect 
for  the  excess. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado why  it  is  necessary  to  have  this 
back-door  language  which  appears  in 
subparagraph   <b'  of  section  10? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  just  let  the 
Secretary  go  through  the  regular  appro- 
priation process  for  funds  to  meet  any 
excess  of  the  helium  fund? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
proper  records  can  be  kept,  because  the 
entire  amount  of  money  has  to  be  paid 
back  at  the  end  of  25  years  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
my  opinion  this  is  eus  well  protected  in- 
sofar as  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  concerned  as  it  can  be  drawn.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  it 
was  drawn  for  that  purpose  and  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  may  be  stricken  by  the 
other  body  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  other  body  will  do.  I  just 
would  like  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  he  will 
stand  firm  in  conference  in  preserving 
the  appropriation  processes  we  have  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  certainly  shall,  and  I  am 
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sure  that  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  will  also.  The  reason 
we  are  bringing  this  very  hurriedly  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  is  so  that  we  may 
get  to  eonf  erenoe  soon. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  sach  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  SpeAker,  Thi£  bill  does  not  came  to 
you  with  the  glamour  of  a  new  space 
agency.  It  does  not  come  to  you  with  the 
cloak  and  dagger  staging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

But,  unless  this  bill  ts  pttsseJ,  neither 
one  of  those  agencies  will  continue  to 
operate,  because  they  cannot  continue  fo 
operate  without  helium.  Helium  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  important  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  Its  missile 
program,  to  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
free  world.  Only  in  our  country  the 
United  States,  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
free  world,  has  any  supply  of  helium 
been  discovered. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  see  to 
It  that  this  great  natural  asset,  which 
is  irrei^aceable  and  is  now  being  wasted 
into  the  atmosphere,  will  be  preserved 
and  conserved  for  the  use  not  only  of 
the  agencies  of  Government  but  for  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
plants  which  are  authorized  In  this  bill 
will  be  built  by  the  Government  if 
private  Industry  does  not  come  along  and 
offer  to  build  them.  There  are  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  that  if  any  of  the  plants 
are  desired  to  be  built  by  any  private 
industry  or  private  capital,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract and  allow  that  construction,  and 
to  purchase  and  store  the  helium. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  who  has  raised  a  question 
of  back-door  spending,  that  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  are  specifically  designed 
to  prevent  any  back-door  spending. 
The  Helium  Act  of  1937  is  a  great  deal 
looser  in  Its  financial  arrangements  than 
this  bill.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  called  that  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  in  making  his 
report  and  requested  that  certain 
changes  be  placed  in  this  bill  which 
have  been  made  by  the  committee.  This 
bill  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  use  money  from  the  sale  of 
helium,  which  will  be  sold  not  only  to 
Government  agencies  but  also  to  private 
industry,  and  hold  him  to  a  general 
accounting  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  25- 
year  period  specified  in  this  bill  all  the 
money  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
plants  will  be  repaid  to  the  United  States 
with  interest.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  a  profit  to  the  Government  will 
result  from  this  project.  I  think  that 
in  this  respect  this  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, and  some  of  the  protections,  I 
think,  have  been  built  Into  this  bill, 
which  will  prevent  the  Govenmient  dis- 
posing of  an  asset  at  a  futiire  time  at  a 
tremendous  loss. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYIXDR.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
most  astute  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  particularly  as- 
tute in  determining  the  feasibility  of 
projects.  I  have  known  the  gentleman 
for  many  years  and  know  his  ability  in 
figuring  feasibility  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects. Now  I  ask  the  gentleman  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  this  particular  expendi- 
ture. The  gentleman  has  stated  un- 
equivocally and  clearly  that  this  money 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.  Now,  is 
the  gentleman  satisfied  from  the  testi- 
mony before  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  this,  in 
fact,  can  be  done.' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Very  frankly.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
that  that  was  one  of  the  particular  points 
which  we  were  very  interested  in  having 
Mr  Bennett,  the  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, testify  concerning.  He  not  only 
presented  to  our  committee  facts  which 
lead  me  to  believe  that  this  bill  is  feasible 
frc«n  a  financial  standpoint:  this  may 
even  be  one  of  the  few  fields  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  make  some 
moaey. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  first  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  his  forthright 
statement  and  read  a  portion  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Under  Secretary  Bennett  and 
thee  ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  if 
I  may 

Tlie  Under  Secretary  had  this  to  say 
before  the  committee: 

M&ny  companies  have  already  displayed 
genuine  Interest  In  the  program,  and  I  mrwt 
cwt»lnly  can  assure  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  ready  to  sit  down  with  them 
and  work  out  fair  and  equitable  contractual 
terms  as  aoon  as  It  has  the  legislative  author- 
ity &his  bill  wlU  provide. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man that  wherever  private  Interests  can 
supply  helium  the  Government  will  use 
those  facilities  and  those  plants  Instead 
of  building  these  12  plants?  Ls  that  the 
understanding  of  the  gentleman'' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  understanding  of 
the  committee  is  that  we  wiU  ask  any  one 
of  these  private  industries  to  build  any 
of  these  plants.  If  there  is  any  other 
place  discovered  where  helium  can  be 
produced  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  come 
back  and  ask  for  authority  to  construct 
anoither  plant. 

Section  14  was  added  to  the  bill  so  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  authority 
which  Under  Secretary  Bennett  testified 
to  and  which  the  gentleman  ha.**  just 
referred  to. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  just  an- 
swered the  question  I  was  going  to  ask, 
if  that  applied  to  section  14. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  giving  me  the  oppxjr- 
tunity  to  explain  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  very  clear  and  con- 
vincing explanation  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  and  for  the  ranphasis  which  he 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram in  which  there  is  vei-y  good  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Government  will  come 
out  ahead  in  terms  of  the  finances  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  ITiat  i.^  correct;  and  I 
thank  the  yentleman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not   pre.<;ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr 
ALBERT  I .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll   No    611 

Adair  Porand  Mona^n 

AddoiUzlo  Ford  Montoya 

Alexaiuier  Fountain  Moorbead 

Anderson.  Frazler  MorrU,  N  Mex. 

Mont.  PTfUnghuyspii  Multer 


Andrews 

Oallagher 

Nelsen 

Anfuso 

Oarmatz 

Nix 

A.shley 

Gary 

O  Brlen.N.Y. 

AVT^S 

Gavtn 

Osniers 

Harden 

Ollh*trt 

Passman 

Barr 

Olenn 

Pelly 

Barrett 

Goodell 

Philbln 

Baas,  N  H 

OranahRi! 

Powell 

B«lcher 

Grant 

Preston 

Bentley 

Haley 

Prokop 

Bolton 

Halleck 

Quie 

Bonner 

Halpem 

Q-itgley 

Bow 

Hargts 

Rains 

Bowles 

Harmon 

Reece.  Tenn 

Boykin 

Harrison 

Riehlman 

Bradfma.s 

Havs 

RUey 

Br«y 

Healey 

Rivers.  Masks 

Brewster 

Henderson 

Hlvers.  8  C. 

Brock 

Uerloog 

Roberu 

Brown.  Mo 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Rodlno 

Buckley 

Holland 

Rooney 

Burlenon 

Holt 

Roosevelt 

Byrnea,  W'« 

Hoamer 

Rostenkowskl 

Cahlll 

Inouye 

Roush 

Canneld 

Jackson 

Santancelo 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Schenck 

Celler 

Jones.  A. a 

Scherei 

Chelf 

Karth 

Schwengel 

Clark 

Kasem 

Selden 

Coffln 

Keith 

Shelley 

Cohelau 

Kelly 

Sheppard 

Collier 

Kllburn 

Shipley 

Cramer 

King.  Utah 

Spenr* 

Davis,  Ten  11 

KUiczynskl 

Staggers 

Dawson 

Lafore 

Taylor 

Delaney 

Laird 

Teague   Calif 

Dent 

Ijinkford 

T(ag\>e.  Tex 

Denton 

Leainskl 

Teller 

Devlne 

MrCullocb 

Tliouiaon.  Wyo 

Dlgg.<s 

MrDowell 

ToUef'on 

Doolev 

Mscdonald 

Ddall 

Itorn   N.Y. 

Madden 

Van  Ik 

Dowdy 

MaUllard 

Walter 

Dulskl 

Mason 

Weaver 

l>urhain 

Metcalf 

Wels 

Dwyer 

Michel 

WetiUand 

Elliott 

Miller.  Clem 

WUson 

Parbsteln 

Miller. 

Toung 

Flno 

Oeorire  P 

Zelenko 

Flynn 

Miller.  NY 

Pogarty 

Mitchell 

1960 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  "Mr.  Al- 
bert) On  this  rollcall  266  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dl5pensed 
with. 


HELIUM  ACT  OF   1960 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
7  niinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr  RocERSi 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
let  me  make  this  observation  with  rela- 
tion to  this  bill  in  order  to  allay  the  fears 
of  anyone  who  thmks  there  may  be  some 
danger  built  in.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  that  there  is  a  very 
important  element  of  natural  resource 
being  wasted  daily.  How  important  it 
IS  cannot  yet  be  determined,  because  re- 
search and  development  are  opening  up 
new  avenues  each  day  for  the  use  of 
hehum  gas.  Certainly  in  the  nuclear 
program,  in  the  outer  space  program, 
and  in  the  missile  program  it  will  be  very 
important  It  would  be  a  very  bad  Uiing, 
I  believe,  for  this  country  to  permit  this 
gas  to  continue  to  be  wasted,  because 
as  our  very  able  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  IMr  AspinallI, 
pointed  out.  the  gas  streams  of  this  Na- 
tion carry  a  content  of  helium.  Helium 
is  not  infiammable  It  simply  is  wasted 
in  the  air  and  replaces  the  B.t.u.'s  con- 
tained in  gas.  If  it  is  extracted  at 
its  source  it  can  be  stored  in  a  place  now 
provided  for  it.  and  I  think  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  natural 
elements  in  our  future.  Whether  or  not 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  have  any  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  indications  are  tliat 
from  now  on  we  have  an  adequate  .supply 
of  It  if  we  will  but  conserve  it. 

Ml  Speaker,  some  question  has  been 
raised  with  relation  to  the  financing  of 
this  program  First,  this  bill  was  de- 
signed to  conserve  helium,  to  provide  for 
the  conservation  of  this  important  ele- 
ment 

Secondly,  it  was  considered  wise  that 
we  make  it  possible  for  free  enterprise 
to  move  into  this  area  and  to  furnish  the 
original  capital  outlay  necessary  to  build 
these  extraction  plant.s  This  has  been 
done,  and  I  am  advised  that  private  in- 
dustry IS  most  anxious  to  move  into  and 
develop  the  extraction  of  helium  from 
natural  gas. 

There  was  a  provision  put  in  the  bill 
that  in  the  event  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  did  not  contract  with  private 
enterprise,  it  would  be  po.ssible  for  him 
to  go  into  this  program  and  to  build  the 
necessary  extraction  plants  with  public 
funds;  but  there  must  be  one  thing  re- 
membered, and  that  is  we  place  in  this 
bill  a  proviso  that  everything  that  is  used 
has  to  come  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  so  that  actually  there  is  no 
back-door  financing  as  we  have  heard 
that  term  used  in  the  past. 

What  we  hope  is  that  the  helium  fund 
created  by  the  sale  of  this  vei-y  valuable 
element  will  be  sufficient  to  support  this 
program,  and  we  think  it  will  be  suflB- 
cient  to  support  the  program  where 
there  will  not  be  any  appiopnalion  nec- 
essary to  come  out  of  the  public  Treas- 
ury. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  can 
open  an  avenue  that  will  produce  reve- 
nue to  go  into  the  public  Treasury  rather 
than  create  a  door  through  which  funds 
in  the  public  Treasury  might  escape. 

When  we  weigh  this  whole  measure 
in  all  of  its  component  parts,  there  is 
not  anyone  in  the  world  who  can  be  hurt 


by  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone 
can  t)e  helped  by  it.  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  only  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but,  actually,  the  user  of  the 
gas  of  which  heUum  is  a  com^ponent 
deposit.  I  think  it  is  very  vital  that  we 
pa-ss  the  bill  today,  that  we  get  the  pro- 
gram on  the  roiid.  l>ecause  every  day 
that  IS  wasted,  so  much  helium  is  wasted. 
We  are  going  to  need  it  in  much  larger 
quantities  in  the  future  than  many  an- 
ticipate at  this  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^;entleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Rogers  1 .  the 
author  of  this  bill,  for  the  work  which 
he  performed  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  m  handling  this  bill  and 
others  on  the  same  subject,  paiticularly 
for  his  efforts  in  working  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  original  version  sent 
to  the  Hou.se  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  version  requested  by 
certain  of  the  independent  producers. 
It  was  only  because  of  the  work  that 
you,  Mr.  RoctRs.  did  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  with  the  type  of  bill  we  have 
before  us  today.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  independent  pro- 
ducers owe  the  gentleman  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  work  Both  groups 
concur  in  support  of  this  bill 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  compliment  him  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affaii-s 
who  have  taken  this  veiT  complex  prob- 
lem and  worked  a  bill  out.  I  believe 
we  should  move  very  fast  with  it. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  hope  this  bill  can  be  passed  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
bet; in  to  move  forward  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible on  this  problem  and  in  working  out 
the  situation  with  free  enterprise  so  we 
can  move  forward  In  the  saving  of  this 
important  element  that  is  going  to  waste 
each  day. 

Mr.  BREEDING  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  jwint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
area  I  represent  has  12  counties  in  the 
Hugoton  qasfleld  which  have  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  reserves  of 
helium  of  our  countiT  On  March  10 
this  year  I  introduced  H.R  11030  which 
is  Identical  to  H.R.  10548 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  committee  to- 
day m  support  of  enabling  legislation  for 
an  effective  helium  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Helium  is  vital  to  tlie  country's  most 
important  defense,  nuclear,  and  sp8u;e 
programs.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  con- 
sumption of  helium  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  sixfold     Further  increases 


are  expected  in  the  future,  as  new  and 
expanded  uses  are  found  for  this  unique 
element. 

Hehum  is  a  limited  natural  resource, 
occurring  as  a  minor  constituent  in  nat- 
ural gas  m  onlj-  a  few  gasfields  in  Tex  sis. 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  When  our  nat- 
ural sources  of  helium -bearing  gas  are 
exhausted,  we  will  have  to  turn  to  the 
atmosphere,  which  contains  only  about 
one  part  helium  in  200.000  parts  of  air. 
to  meet  our  helium  needs. 

And  yet.  In  the  face  of  tlie  ever-in- 
creasing need  for  helium,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  helium  resoui^ces  are 
limited,  we  as  a  Nation  ai-e  casually 
wasting  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  heiium 
to  the  air  daily  without  It  serving  any 
u.seful  purpose  whatever  This  wastage 
occurs  when  combustible  natural  gas 
containing  helium  is  trsmsport^  to  fuel 
markets — where  the  combustible  part  of 
the  gas  IS  burned  and  the  helium,  which 
will  not  burn,  is  vented  uselessly  into  the 
atmosphere. 

There  Is  a  simple  answer  to  this  situa- 
tion. The  helium  should  be  extracted 
fiom  the  gas  before  it  is  transported  to 
fuel  markets.  Thus,  the  extracted  he- 
lium could  be  saved  until  needed  in  the 
future,  without  depriving  gas  consum- 
ers of  their  fuel  supply. 

Although  the  answer  is  simple,  a  pro- 
gram to  implement  it  is  not  Helium 
extraction  plants  are  costly.  I  recently 
attended  the  dedication  of  a  new  Bureau 
of  Mines  plant,  which  cost  about  11  mil- 
lion dollars,  at  Keyes,  Okla.  The  Kcyes 
plant  is  producing  helium  for  .sale  to 
meet  current  requirements.  The  helium 
extracted  from  fuel  gas  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure  would  be  intended  to  meet 
future  requirements.  Hence,  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  would  elapse  before 
money  invested  in  such  a  plant  would 
be  recovered 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  dominant  factor  in  the  heliiun  pro- 
gram for  many  reasons  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  presently  the  only  helium  pro- 
ducer The  Department  of  Defense. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  other  Federal  agencies  presently 
consimie  directly  about  80  ix'icent  of  the 
helium  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Some  of  our  most  vital  defense  programs 
are  involved 

The  conservation  program  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  takes 
ail  of  these  and  many  other  factors  into 
accoimt  It  has  been  developed  care- 
fully over  about  a  2 -year  period,  with 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  many 
Informed  persons  in  Government,  sci- 
ence, and  industry.  It  calls  for  private 
industry  to  participate  through  financ- 
ing, building,  and  operating  helium 
plants,  but  it  does  not  overlook  the 
Government's  dominant  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  the  success  of 
the  program. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  time  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  tliere  might  be 
alternate  approaches  to  the  helium  con- 
sei-vation  problem.  No  doubt,  further 
studies  would  lead  to  refinements  and 
possibly  Improvements  In  details  of  im- 
plementation. 
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If  this  piece  of  legislation  will  not  get 
the  Job  done — and  I  think  it  wlB^thwa 
Congress  should  provide  additional  leg- 
lslatl<m  needed  to  get  the  program  under 
way. 

In  considering  the  bill  before  you.  I 
earnestly  reanmnend  that  you  recognize 
the  need  for  prcwnpt  action.  About  10 
million  cubic  feet  of  valuable  helium  is 
being  wasted  daily — about  4  billion  cubic 
feet  a  year.  Much  of  this  wastage — 
perhaps  half  of  it — is  occurring  from  the 
Hugoton  and  Greenwood  gasflelds  in 
western  Kansas.  As  the  congressional 
representative  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Kansas,  I  feel  a  deep  personal  responsi- 
bility for  doing  everything  I  can  to  ex- 
pedite the  prompt  implementation  of  an 
effective  helium  conservation  program. 
It  is  completely  distressing  to  realize  that 
our  helium  resources  are  being  wasted 
uselessly  into  the  atmosphere:  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  we  now  have  to  save  this 
helium  to  meet  the  defense  and  techno- 
logic needs  of  future  generations. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  task  of  conserv- 
ing our  valuable  helium  resources. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  most  assuredly  believe  that 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  con- 
serve our  apparently  very  limited  supply 
of  helium  that  is  so  vital  to  our  national 
defense,  as  well  as  the  ever-developing 
Industrial  uses,  and  general  welfare.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Federal 
Government  uses  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  helium  produced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  one  of 
the  Bureau's  five  helium  plants  which  is 
located  near  Keyes,  Okla  ,  within  my 
congressional  district,  just  this  past  fall. 
This  field  at  the  present  time,  so  I  am 
informed,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  commercial  helium- 
bearing  natural  gas  sources  discovered 
since  1943.  I  was  delighted  with  the  en- 
tire operation  there  and  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Carl  H.  Schlegel,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Owens, 
who  gave  me  such  valuable  mfonnation 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  entire 
picture.  I  was  astounded  to  learn  that 
we  waste  about  as  much,  if  not  more, 
helium  a  year  than  we  use — and  all  for 
the  lack  of  proper  reconversion — and 
that  unless  remedial  action  is  taken 
without  delay  we  can  expect  to  exhaust 
our  entire  helium  supply  within  the  next 
25  years. 

The  Panliandle  of  Texas,  so  ably  rep- 
resented by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Hon.  Walter  Rockf.s,  and 
the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma,  a  part  of 
my  own  congressional  district,  as  well  as 
a  precious  few  other  localities,  including 
the  district  so  well  represented  by  my 
distinguished     colleague,     Hon.     Floyd 


BsacDiMG,  of  Kansas,  and  very  probably 
others,  are  rich  in  this  gas  as  they  are 
in  flne  Americans  who  have  responded 
in  every  way  to  the  reconversion  pro- 
gram at  the  Keyes  plant,  and  elsewhere. 
Additional  efforts  to  extract  this  gas  that 
is  so  vital  to  our  future  would  be  equally 
welcomed. 

Prom  the  study  I  have  made  of  the 
pending  bills  before  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Ailaii-s  Committee  on  this  subject 
matter,  it  is  my  judgment  that  H  R. 
10543,  the  bill  introduced  by  said  Con- 
gressman Rogers  of  Texas  and  the  one 
we  are  now  considering'  would  best  serve 
to  five  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  the 
needed  legislative  authority  to  enable 
the  Department  to  implement  and  carry 
ouC  an  effective  long-range  helium  con- 
servation program  I  am  wholehearted- 
ly in  favor  of  this  legislative  proposal 
and  I  do  sincerely  hope  the  House  will 
PB^S  this  bill,  H  R.  10548 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  Rhodes  1. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  congratulate  my  good 
friends  and  associates  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  con- 
nection with  a  very  important  and  diffi- 
cult piece  of  lecislation.  I  particularly 
wi.sh  to  congratulate  them  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  section  14  in  the  act.  I  submitted 
a  statement  to  the  committee  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  lamenting  the  fact 
that  apparently  private  industry  would 
have  very  little  opportunity,  if  any,  to 
operate  in  the  field  of  helium  produc- 
tion or  sales.     Section  14  states  in  part; 

It  Is  the  8en.se  of  the  Congress  th»t  It  U 
In  the  national  Interest  to  faster  and  en- 
courage Individual  enterprise  In  the  develop- 
ment and  dLstributlon  of  supplies  of  helium. 

I  particularly  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  putting  this  particular  item  in 
the  bill  because.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true 
that  there  are  private  enterprises  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  help  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  helium. 

In  Arizona  we  have  an  area  known  as 
Plata  Dome  in  which  there  is  located 
rather  large  deposits  of  helium.  We 
have  people  who  are  intere.sted  in  pro- 
ducing helium  from  that  area.  The 
Government  has  thus  far  shown  no  in- 
clination to  produce  the  helium  which 
is  In  that  area  in  such  large  quantities. 
I,  for  one.  feel  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  Bny  larcre  deposit  like  this  should  re- 
mam  undeveloped  merely  because  the 
Federal  Govenunent  does  not  desire  to 
develop  it  at  the  present  time. 

Certainly  I  recognize  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  a  reserve  of  helium  which 
can  be  called  upon.  However,  that  re- 
serve can  be  maintained  and  production 
can  also  be  encouraged,  and  I  think  that 
the  bill  which  we  have  before  us  now  will 
endeavor  to  do  that.  I  hope  it  will  be 
successful  in  that  particular  result. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  one  or  two 
questions,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  bill 
there  will  be  a  price  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  sale  of  helium. 
I  presume  if  private  industry  desires  to 
seD  helium,  first  it  must  offer  this  pro- 


duction to  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  price  which  is  indicated  or  which  is 
derived  by  the  formula  set  forth  in  the 
bill:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
There  was  much  discussion  about  the 
price.  The  price  to  t>e  fixed  is  going  to 
be  an  arm's  length  price  fixed  at  the 
negotiating  table  as  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  owners  of 
the  stream  of  gas.  The  reason  for  that 
is  simply  this,  that  each  individual 
tran.'saction  may  have  a  separate  or  a 
group  of  .separate  elements  in  It  so  far 
as  the  extraction  of  helium  from  the  gas 
is  concerned,  because  other  component.s 
in  the  gas  stream  determine  the  dlfB- 
culty  or  laclc  of  difBculty  of  removing 
helium  from  it.  and.  of  course,  that  de- 
termines the  cost  of  your  extraction 
process. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Is  it  the 
thought  of  the  committee  that  a  person 
who  desires  to  produce  helium  might 
first  make  a  contract  with  the  depart- 
ment similar  to  the  contracts  made  for 
the  production  of  uranium  and  other 
materials  under  the  Lea.slng  Act? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well,  actu- 
ally they  have  to  make  this  contract 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  helium  is  actually  tteing  produced 
and  it  is  being  wasted  because  it  is  in 
the  gas  stream  that  is  going  In  the  line. 
Then,  when  it  goes  into  the  burner,  the 
helium  simply  goes  off  because  it  is  not 
inflammable. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  relatively  pure  deposits  of 
helium,  not  the  helium  which  is  con- 
served as  a  byproduct  of  natural  gas 
To  be  specific,  I  rm  talking  about  the 
Pinta  Dome  area  In  .\rizona.  If  a  com- 
pany desired  to  exploit  that  deposit, 
would  It  be  necessary  under  the  act  to 
f^rst  make  a  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  allow  it  to 
produce? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No;  so  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a 
man  from  entering  into  any  business  he 
wants  to  In  regard  to  helium  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  this,  that  the  cost  of  :t 
is  so  great,  and  unless  they  do  have  .some 
assurance  of  a  cu-stomer,  the  cost  will  be 
prohibitive,  and  the  US  Government  as 
such  has  been  the  big  customer  becau.se 
of  its  mi.sslle  and  nuclear  production. 
It  is  therefore  nece.ssarj'  that  every  bit 
of  the  helium  be  saved.  But,  this  bill 
does  this,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  it  provides  the  avenue 
where  there  will  be  an  open  door  for 
anyone  owning  that  helium  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

There  would  be  a  most  serious  re- 
spon.sibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  see  that  every 
bit  of  the  helium  is  produced  and  saved. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Suppose 
the  deposit  occurred  on  the  public  do- 
main: would  an  individual  be  allowed  to 
file  a  claim  under  the  mining  laws,  or 
would  it  be  nece.ssary  for  him  to  proceed 
under  the  Leasing  Act? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  carmot  con- 
ceive  actually  of  a  case   where  a  man 
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would  do  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
helium  is  usually  mixed  with  other  gas- 
eous substances.  But  the  Government 
actually  retains  the  ownership  of  the 
helium  Itself  in  all  of  the  leases  that  are 
executed,  as  I  understand  It.  It  would 
simply  be  a  matter  of  their  Koing  into 
the  situation  and  working  out  a  deal  to 
buy  the  helium  from  the  Government. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  mider 
this  bill  gas  being  produced  on  the  pub- 
lic domain  would  be  owned  by  the  Gov- 
errunent.  If  that  gas  went  through  a 
privately  or  a  public  owned  extraction 
plant  then  It  would  be  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  whoever 
wanted  to  buy  the  helium  would  buv 
pure  helium.  It  would  not  be  practical 
for  them  to  do  it  otherwi.se. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  I  un- 
derstood the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Government  would  welcome  private  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  of  these 
extraction  plants  tf>  take  helium  out  of 
the  natural  gas? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  because 
the  capital  outlay  for  the  erection  of 
these  extraction  plants  is  very  large. 
The  original  capital  outlay  is  some- 
thing that,  if  private  enterprise  can 
move  mto  this  picture,  it  will  simply 
make  it  possible  for  it  to  be  done  with- 
out calling  upon  the  Treasury  for  tax 
dollars  with  which  to  do  it  And  it  is 
such  an  important  element  in  our  pres- 
ent need  that  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  waste  it.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  possible  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  permit  private  enterprise  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  it  and  If  they  fail 
then  the  Government  under  this  bill  has 
the  right  to  move  in  and  build  the  plants 
itself. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  an.v  ideas  how  much 
Federal  money  might  likely  be  put  into 
this  progi-am  before  it  begins  to  repay? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  because  I 
think  it  is  goine  to  depend  upon  how- 
fast  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
moves.  It  would  be  a  relatively  moder- 
ate amount  if  private  enterprise  moved 
in  and  built  these  extraction  plants, 
which  I  am  almost  certain  they  are  go- 
ing to  do.  They  have  all  indicated  to  me 
that  once  they  can  pet  movine  they  will 
be  happy  to  get  into  this  field  I  think 
the  orieinal  capital  outlay  would  be 
somethins  of  the  order  of  upward  of 
$100  million  if  the  Government  built  the 
plants — it  might  be  that,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  far  le^s  than  that. 

Mr.  JENSEN,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RHOD&S  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN  I  note  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  which  prohibits  the 
export  of  helium  to  foreign  nations  spe- 
cifically 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  permit  me.  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  control  that  k>ecause  it  owns 
all  of  th"  helium. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Yes,  I  know,  but  even 
our  Federal  Government  could  become 
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overanxious,  and  make  a  costly  mistake, 
you  know. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  is  a 
provision  in  this  hill  which  provides  for 
the  licensing  of  the  producers  of  helium 
in  these  extraction  plants  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency  declared  by  the  President, 
that  would  be  under  the  continuous 
surveillance  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Federal  Government,  so  far  as  what  hap- 
l>ens  to  the  helium  is  concerned.  Let  me 
.say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
I  think  we  have  closed  any  doors  to  the 
export  of  this  helium. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  helium  is  a  very  important  military 
commodity? 

Mr.  ROGEIAS  of  Texas,  One  of  the 
most  important. 

Mr  JENSEN  I  remember  when  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II,  the  White 
House  asked  Mr.  Ickes  for  his  permission 
to  export  helium  to  foreign  countries, 
Mr,  Ickes  said.  *  You  will  never  export  a 
cubic  inch  of  helium  so  long  as  I  am 
Secretarv'  of  the  Interior,"  Helium- 
ix)wered  lighter  than  air  aircraft  played 
a  leading  role  in  searching  out  enemy 
submarines  and  destroying  them  in 
World  War  n.  to  a  greater  degree  than 
other  aircraft  was  able  to  do.  Other  na- 
tions manufacture  but  little  helium.  Let 
us  be  certain  that  not  1  cubic  inch  of 
our  helium  falls  in  the  hands  of  the 
Communists, 

Let  us  not  forget  the  age-old  admoni- 
tion that  the  seeming  friend  of  today 
may  be  the  enemy  of  tomorrow,  and  by 
no  act  of  yours  place  it  in  his  power  to 
do  you  injuJT  should  he  become  your  foe, 

I  hope  the  committee  will  .see  to  it  that 
helium  is  not  exported  to  the  detriment 
of  our  country. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Let  me  make 
this  further  observation  We  were  ad- 
vLsed  by  the  Department  that  the  only 
method  of  exporting  helium  was  under 
license  issued  by  the  Secretarv-  of  State. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Federal  Government. 
As  I  understand,  the  only  helium  that  is 
exported  Ls  very  closely  watched  and  ex- 
ported only  to  countries  friendly  to  us.  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  programs 
with  which  we  are  associated.  That  is 
the  administration  that  is  handling  that 
part  of  the  program. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
Rhodes  1.  He  knows  very  well  I  opposed 
this  bill  in  committee  because  I  felt  that 
private  interests  would  be  foreclosed 
from  extracting  and  selling  helium. 
However,  since  section  14  has  been 
added,  I  can  agree  that  the  bill  is  much 
more  tolerable  than  before.  I  am  sure 
he  and  I  will  watch  very  closely  to  see 
w-hat  is  done  by  the  Interior  Secretary  in 
connection  with  private  interests  in  or- 
der that  the  taxpayers  will  not  have  to 
foot  the  bill  for  exploring  for  and  ex- 
tracting helium,  but  instead  allow-  private 
interests  to  do  the  job  in  supplying  this 
important  gas  from  known  and  future 


deposits  of  helium,  as  well  as  the  extrac- 
tion from  natural  gas  pipelines.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
10548  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INCREASING  FEDERAL  PAYMENT  TO 
STATE  SOLDIERS' HOMES 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  10596 »  to  change 
the  method  of  pajTnent  of  Federal  aid 
to  State  or  territorial  homes  for  the  sup- 
PKort  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  oj 
Rt-prt'sentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  an^embled .  That  eectlon 
641  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  para- 
graph { a  I  thereof  "at  the  annuai  rate  of 
$700  00  for  each  veteran"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "at  the  per  diem  rate  of  $2  50 
per  diem  for  each  veteran". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Al- 
bert) ,    Is  a  second  demancjed? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

This  bill  seeks  to  change  the  method 
of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
homes  from  the  existing  system  of  S700 
a  year  to  a  per  diem  basis  of  $2.50.  This 
would  amoimt  to  a  maximum  annual 
payment  of  $912.50. 

The  liistory  of  such  contributions  is 
long,  first  having  been  authorized  under 
the  act  of  August  27,  1888,  when  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  $100  was  set. 
There  have  been  periodic  increases  vmtil 
Public  Law  612  of  the  83d  Congress  was 
passed  which  set  the  payment  at  $700  as 
the  permanent  rate  of  Federal  aid. 

There  are  33  State  homes  l(x;ated  in  28 
States  for  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  currently  making  contribu- 
tions. I  offer  for  inclusion  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  summary  of  payments  for 
the  individual  States. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Administration, 
chairman  of  which  is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley], 
and  that  subcommittee  unanimously  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  full  committee  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House  on  last  Thursday,  April 
21. 

Tlie  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
estimates  that  the  cost  would  be  approx- 
imately $1,250,000  for  the  first  year. 
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Summary,  payment  of  Federal  atd,  State  veierans  hornet,  fiscal  year  1959 


May  2 


SUte 


September     Oe<*mber        March 


(l) 


(2) 


Cillfornla 

Colorailo 

Connecticut 

OeoTKla 

Idaho 

nUnols 

Indian*. 

lows 

KanMS 

Massachusetts: 
Clelsea  .- 
Tlolyoke.  -- 

Michigan. 


Muuie.'«)ta 

Missouri 

Moiitsuia 

Nebraska 

N'.'w  Hiunpshire.. 
New  Jpfspy : 

M.'nlo  Parle... 

V'irn»Uind 

N%-w  Vork. 

North  Dikota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma; 

ArUmore 

Nomian 

Sulphur 

Penary  Ivania 

Kb<jile  Island 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Wivihlngton: 

Ortine 

RetsJl. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.- 


Total 


17*5, 9R1 

4.3(53 

68,  H'23 

ifi.  iw.s 

S).  ■J2.'i 
7S.(»7 
24,  tX15 
24,42>S 

7,268 

54.861 

14, 2M 

80.413 

34.060 

7,722 

8,820 

10.186 

3,288 

7,024 

9,136 

471 

4.866 

00,403 

18,870 
15.061 
17. 214 
17,063 
30.934 
8,879 
3,916 

14,701 

24,386 

35,636 

876 


(3) 


870,182 


Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Director  of  Domlciliaries. 


State 


Ciilifomia. 

Colorado - 

ConnMTticut-. 

(teortria 

Idaho 

lUiaois 

Indiana 

Iowa „ .. — 

Kaiisivs — 

M  r«isaohusetts: 

Chelsea 

Ilolyokc — 

\I  iihit!-.Wl .    

Minii»>sotrt 

.Missouri . .- — . — ..— . 

Montana — ■ 

Nel>rii.<!kn   -• .............. 

Nfw  lliUJUwhlre 

Monlo  I'ark 

Vineland . .••' 

New  York 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio  — 

Oklahoma: 

.\rdmore 

Norman 

.Sulphur... 

Pi  iinsylvania - 

hlKxIe  l.^lanil 

Soiitli  DakDta. - 

\  criiioiit   

W:i.'ihinirton: 

Drting 

Krt.sil 

\v  i.siv(n.<(ln 

Wv)niin!J  . - 


H  amount  in 
eol.  19)  de- 
ducted from 
Federal  aid 


(10) 


by 


:         0 

0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
$66,706.01 
53,813.86 
12. 297.  78 

33,684.34 

7,72178 

46,883.43 

0 

0 
11368.74 

U 

n 
U 
U 
» 
0 

0 
0 

u 

0 

0 
2, 949. 16 
3,583.97 

0 

0 

67.738.93 
1.490.70 


177.937 

6.041 

73.104 

15.  SOS 
10.  109 
7S,991 
23,675 
25,963 
7,389 

56,781 

14,136 

83,449 

34.306 

7,796 

5,623 

ia846 

3.488 

7,040 

9,376 

462 

7,154 

63.167 

19,124 
17.644 
16.666 
17.241 
22.441 
11.780 
4,178 

15.440 

24.400 

36.637 

837 


17^330 
4,714 
77,489 
15,  917 
10,387 
78.089 
33.159 
26.091 
7,288 

58,374 

13.699 

84.659 

34,834 

7,506 

5,762 

11.003 

3,438 

6.709 

9,088 

339 

8.116 

63.397 

19.123 
18.108 
17.765 
17,075 
22,522 
12,003 
4,629 

15,572 

24.043 

26,864 

890 


7an« 


(4) 


Total 


(6) 


806,904 


906,540 


171,006 

3,671 

71,026 

15.600 

9.510 

72.923 

32, 6M 

24.144 

6.878 

56,843 

14.384 

79.691 

34.151 

6.829 

5.683 

11.134 

3,049 

6,696 

9.276 

303 

4.616 

67.896 

18.981 
18,206 
16,476 
17,635 
21.601 
9.791 
4.364 

15.160 

23,589 

26.578 

819 


Average 
present 

(6) 


800,721 


702,152 
17.788 

390.443 
68.417 
30,331 

308.000 
9S.4SS 

100.626 
28.823 

325.849 
56.375 
328.211 
137,361 
29,853 
22,688 
43.788 
13.263 

27,308 

36,876 

1.565 

24,740 

244.863 

71088 
00,018 
68,130 
00.014 
87.488 
43,433 
17,087 

60,872 

96.318 

105.  714 

3.422 


8,633.347 


$1,928.70 
48.73 
796.73 
173.97 
107.48 
844.06 
256.98 
375.69 
78.97 

618.  76 
164.46 

809.21 

376  30 

81.79 

62.16 

119  8M 

36.34 

74.98 

101.  OS 

4.29 

67.78 
670.86 

308.49 
180.09 
18163 
189.  OH 

2S9.ee 

118.99 

46.81 

166.77 

263.88 

289.63 

0.38 


Coot  per 
capita 


a) 


Total  cost 


(8) 


9.680.40 


$3,232.26 
2.67X36 
2.466.48 
1,277.80 
799.60 
1,501  46 
1,836  11 
2.045.33 
1.086.70 

4.467  15 
6,  237.  10 
1,389.00 
1,419.46 
1,329.  14 
1,525.39 
2,325  88 
2,75125 

2.338.96 
1.8T7.  15 
-2. 684.  60 
1,.W9.91 
1,227.30 

1.  013.  67 
1,  277.  50 
2.6!M.  8K 
1,344.47 
2.067  37 
1,700.78 
2.809.47 

2.001.13 
1,704.76 
2,117.85 
3.010.96 


.\mount 

deducted  by 

State  from 

penslon.s 

(9) 


2,057.36 


K  274.  942.  SS 

126, 360.  63 

1.954.604.83 

223.34168 

86, 941. 01 

1,267,332.36  I 

470.007  44  1 

863,877.03 

86.816.69 

2,764.093.73 
961,  775.  60 

1,  249, 002.  00 
534. 142. 80 

Ki8.7iaae 

94.818.24 
278.83149 
100,  162.  13 

17,^374.47 
189.648.46 
11.61193 
104.  .T75.  10 
823.34148 

211.340.06 
241.  562.  48 
5112.  946.  45 
254. 212.  39 
49.^.  527.  92 
203,446  73 
135,  724.  19 

:03.  726  78 

449.  852.  07 

613,  392.  90 

28.330.06 


10.016,07100 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$113.  410  03 
107. 627.  70 
24,806.56 

67,368.68 

11461.56 

171,  m.  78 

91,664.87 

0 

0 
30,  517  49 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
6,8n.S2 
7. 167. 94 

0 
0 
135, 477. 86 
2,981.40 


778.410.16 


\%  tbe  $700  per  annum  rate 


Aii$ount  paid 
Veterans' 
inistra- 
tion 


Ailmi 


(11) 


Total 387,719.58 


$1134^500.00 

34,111.00 

567,011.00 

111,123.34 

42,970.80 

5«),86100 

122,480.99 

139.  lOB.  15 

30, 610.  57 

309. 447. 66 

too.  389.  33 

,538. 862.  48 

216,  577.  .17 

64.365.18 

43.  512. 00 

68,  657.  2fi 

31438.00 

M.  4M6.  00 

7(1,  WI.OO 

3,003.00 

47,  446. 00 

411,673.24 

106,670.08 
120,781.34 
130,641.00 
127, 106. 10 
167,783.00 
80,343.68 
29, 183.  03 


111739.00 

184,71100 

136.002.07 

5.075.30 


Amount  paid 
by  State 


(12) 


fc210.531.70 


$2,928,352.33 

91.239.62 

1,  397, 683.  83 

111.123.34 

42. 970.  51 

676.  491  36 

347,  .526.  45 

424. 707.  88 

j.5,  201  12 

2.364.64107 

861.38138 

710. 140.  21 

317,  .VIS.  23 

.54. 361 18 

51.306.24 

310. 160. 38 

74. 724. 13 

122.888.47 

118,927.46 

H.  513.  93 

.M  929.  10 

411.673.24 

101 670. 03 
120.781.24 
372,304.45 
127. 101  20 
327,  744.  92 
123,  103.  04 
106,541.  16 

211  987.  78 

265, 131  07 

478,  390.  83 

2.3,  24.V  36 


Percent 
of  cost. 
Veterans' 
Admin- 
istration 

(13) 


31.  SO 
27.21 
28.80 
80.00 
80.00 
4162 
2106 
34.08 
3107 

14.46 
10.44 
43.14 
40.68 
50.00 
4180 
34.03 
2140 

30.03 
37.30 
2107 

4.\46 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
'21  UK 
30.00 
38.86 
30.40 
21.50 

34.98 
41.06 
22.01 
17.92 


Percent 
of  cost. 

State 


(H) 


At  the  propoMd  $2.80  per  diem  rate 


Amount  paid 
by  Veterans' 

.Administra- 
tion 


(15) 


13,  706.  542.  30 


31.18 


68.80 
72.79 
71.80 
50.00 
.W.00 
53.38 
73.94 
7183 
ftiSS 

85.66 
8U.  56 
8186 
80.45 
80.00 
54.11 
7138 
74.00 

70.07 
63.71 
73  03 

64.54 
80.00 

50.00 
80.00 
74. 02 
50.00 
6114 
60.81 
78.50 

6103 
68.94 
77.99 
83.06 


08.83 


$1,760,18180 

44.587.96 

?28. 092.  96 

111,123  34 

42. 970  50 

633,671  18 

177.  511  69 

198,  442  50 

30.  610.  57 

,M2,  481.06 

13a,6M.97 

638,862.48 

230,238.97 

64,35118 

47. 40V.  12 

70, 172.  71 

.13. -261.  10 

68,  (VKV  70 

92.  442.  46 

3. 921  35 

52.  187  55 

411.673.24 

101 670.  03 
130,  7M1.24 
170,76146 
127. 101 19 
219. 311  35 
08, 774. 30 
30,  247.  18 

163,  804.  66 
234.02103 

197,272.52 
7.092.00 


Amount  paid 
by  Slate 


(JO) 


Percent 
of  cost. 
Veterans' 
Admin- 
istration 

(17) 


7,458.064.80 


$2,514,756.83 

80,702.67 

1,221601.88 

111.123.34 

42. 970.  51 

633.  671  18 

292,  49".  75 

:mi  434  fa 

55,20112 

2.231,612.67 

838,179.63 

710.140.21 

313, 903.  83 

54,  S5.V  18 

47,  409.  12 

199.653.78 

66,911.03 

10«".,  767.  77 

97,  206.  01 

7,591.58 

.Ul'<7  55 

411.673.24 

101 0<t>.  03 
1 30,  7MI  24 
332.  179  on 
127,  KM.  20 
271211.  57 
104, 672.  52 
91 477. 01 

181,133.33 

3M,0aiO4 

416, 130. 88 

31.228.06 


41.17 
3167 
37.26 
.Vt.OO 
!».0I) 
50  00 
37.77 
36.  19 
35.67 

19.36 
13.89 
43.14 
41.33 
.10.00 
iMlOO 
38.30 
33.30 

30.12 
48.74 
94.08 
50.00 
80.00 

8a  00 
80.00 
99.06 

in.  00 

44.26 
48.56 
38.93 

46.72 
50.00 
32.16 
26.04 


Percent 

of  cost, 

Stato 


(W) 


68.89 
M.49 

09.75 
.WOO 
80.00 
S0.U0 
02  23 
64  81 
64.33 

80.74 
8111 
81  8( 

88.n 
aooo 

80.00 
71.61 
0180 

00.88 
81.36 
6192 

80.  UU 
80.00 

80.  UU 
80.00 
6105 
80.00 
,W.  74 
81.45 
71. 0« 

54.38 
8a  OU 

87.84 
74.96 


13,457.119.20 


37.45 


03.55 
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Mr  DORN  of  South  CaroUna  Mr 
Speaker,  I  amk  urianiinous  conaent  t»  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 

cludf>  some  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obj ration  to  the  request  of  tite  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

Tlierp  WH.S  no  objection 

Mr  DORS  of  South  (Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  tl-.e  gentleman  fiom  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr   DadoarioI 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
io  join  in  supportina  the  pa-ssace  f>f  this 
VBl  and  commend  the  Veteran.s  Affairs 
Committee  for  an  earne.st  and  thorou^'h 
job  m  poing  into  the  details  of  this  bill. 
I  am  t'lad  al.«o  to  note  the  approval  of 
the  .\tln.inl5tration 

Connecticut  has  a  veterarLs"  home  and 
hospital,  at  Rocky  Kill,  in  my  di.'Jtrict 
La5t,  \ear.  the  population  of  that  home 
ranpe<l  between  933  in  September  to 
1.149  :n  February.  Since  1888.  Congress 
ha.=;  recopnized  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  contribute  to  the  support  of 
d:sabl?d  veterans  who  are  a.s.si.'-ted  by 
the  States  It  is  time  to  be  practical 
and  recognize  that  the  present  rates  of 
such  support  are  outmoded. 

The  last  increase  in  the  Federal  ^rant. 
tar  instance,  was  made  in  1954  Since 
that  time,  opei-ating  costs  have  in- 
creased on  an  average  of  35  4  percent  for 
all  State  veterans'  homes  throuchout  the 
country,  according  to  information  fur- 
nished me  by  Gov  Abraham  A  RibicofT 
of  C^.,nnecticut.  who  ha.s  written  me  urg- 
ing parage  of  the  bill. 

The  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee,  in 
recommending  favorable  action  on  the 
bill  submitted  by  Con^'ressman  Fi.yvn. 
has  chosen  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  ri'a.sonable  and  practical  solution  to 
the  netKi.  The  States  are  fightintx  what 
we  all  face — the  continuing  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  I  urge  that  we  approve 
this  bill  to  help  them  meet  the  co.'-ts  of  a 
clear  o'^lir'ation  to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  IX:)RN  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire V^  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr  MrCoFMACKl. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  remarks  on 
this  bill  because  It  Is  a  fair  bill  and  a 
proper  bill  But.  I  do  want  to  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  acting  chair- 
man for  their  able  leadership  in  report- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  5'pcaker,  I  yield  such  lime  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane], 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wisli 
to  join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  extending  my  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  their  prompt  attention  and 
consideraiton  of  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant bill  that  affects  our  State  homes  for 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  33  State  homes 
maintained  by  28  States  to  care  for  our 
veterans  relieve  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 


tration of  conslderaWe  responsibility  and 
expense  "Without  the  protection  and 
the  service  prtmded  by  these  homes,  a 
numtx-r  of  our  reterans.  and  particularly 
those  who  are  livlnf  alone,  would  have 
nowhere  to  turn  to  in  an  emergency. 

I  will  take  for  example  the  two  State 
homes  operated  by  the  Ccanmonwealth  of 
Mrt-vsachusetts  in  the  cities  of  Chelsea 
and  Holyoke.  Because  Chelsea  is  lo- 
cated in  the  district  that  I  represent.  I 
am  familiar  with  its  problems  and  its  ac- 
compllslMiient-s. 

Chelsea  ranks  .second  only  to  the 
.'^late  h  ime  mamtamed  by  California. 
in  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  ^or  its 
supiJOrt.  As  proof  of  the  excellent 
standards  of  this  home.  I  cite  the  fact 
that  it  ranks  second  cnly  to  the  Holyoke 
home,  among  all  the  33  homes  in  the 
Nation,  in  the  percentage  of  cost  as- 
sumed by  the  State  w  provide  this  hu- 
manitarian care  for  aging  veterans. 

Under  the  present  formula,  during  the 
iL'-cal  year  1959.  we  find  the  following 
percentage  shares  of  the  cost : 

Chelsea,  VA,  14  45  percent.  Massa- 
chusetts, 85  55  percent. 

Holyoke,  VA.  10  44  percent,  Ma.ssa- 
chusett.s,  89.56  percent. 

With  Ma-s  achusetts  assuming  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost,  rather 
than  curtail  its  standards,  it  is  only  right 
aiid  proper  that  it  should  receive  more 
sub^•lantial  help  from  the  VA. 

The  prc.'^ent  annual  ceiling  of  $700  is 
unrealistic  and  unfair.  Changing  the 
method  of  payment  to  a  per  diem  maxi- 
mum formula  of  $2.50  a  day  would  in- 
crease the  amount  payable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  $700  to  $912.50  a 
year. 

This  wiU  be  of  substantial  help  to 
State  h^mes  like  th0i.e  located  in  Chel- 
sea and  Holyoke,  Mass.  We  are  grate- 
f'ul  for  the  VA's  recognition  of  tliis  need, 
and  its  recommendation  of  favorable 
consideration  for  the  present  bill. 

The  estimated  additional  cost  for  the 
first  year  is  approximately  $1,250,000. 
This  is  a  modest  sum  that  will  enable 
the  Federal  (Government  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  aid  in  the  care  of  certain 
war  veterans  domiciled  in  State  homes. 
It  will  encourage  the  States  to  expand 
their  domiciliary  care  and  thus  help  to 
relieve  the  pressures  on  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ha-^pital  and  domiclliarj' 
facilities 

H.R.  10596  will  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  which  we  have 
found  to  be  the  be?^t  way  of  sharing  re- 
.spnnsibllltles  and  cost?. 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
de.-sire  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
!Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr  DA'VIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
congri-atulat*  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House. 

We  have  one  of  these  veterans'  homes 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  and  the  en- 
tire Georgia  delegation  worked  long  and 
earnestly  to  establish  that  home.  We 
have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
admirustration  during  t^e  several  years 
wliich  the  State  of  Ge<Nrgia  has  oper- 


ated this  home.  Thi*  contribution  from 
the  Federal  Government  has  jbeen  ot 
tremendous  benefit  to  us  in  furnishing 
those  things  which  our  veterans  who 
occupy-  those  homes  so  sareb'  need. 
This  Increase  is  needed  because  of  the 
incres'^ed  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  so 
forth,  to  provide  the  necessities  for  those 
I>eople. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  maj' 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  MevkrI. 

Mr  MEYER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  committee  for 
their  work  on  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
say  in  support  of  this  lefrislation  that 
the  Vei-mont  Soldiers  Home  m  my  home 
county  of  Bennington  h&s  given  me  a 
repo;-t  that  their  increased  per  capita 
cost  represents  a  total  of  $1,000.  There- 
fore. I  think  this  is  additional  informa- 
tion in  justificaticffi  of  making  this  in- 
crease today. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carohna.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  jield  5  mlnutess  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   [Mr.  Horruf.rt]. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  O'.it  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert* Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  April  30  issue  of  the 
Detroit  News  there  is  an  editorial  cap- 
tioned "Bfntlty's  Civil  Rieht*  Ma- 
neuver. Misusing  a  Cause."  which  car- 
ries the  followme  language: 

Politicians  have  no  dlfncxilty  Identlfylnc 
a  demnpog  wben  ihey  see  one  and  some 
thoueht  th'-y  saw  one  Thursday  In  tiie  per- 
son oi  Representative  Bentlet,  a  Republican 
from  0W0.S60  and  a  candidate  for  his  pjir- 
ty  6  noniinatloi?  for  U.S    Senator. 

Tlie  lutf-st  and  moet  wldespre.id  form  ot 
demagcigfry  surrounds  the  Issue  of  civil 
rights,  i)art:cu:arly  as  the  Lssvie  afTects  the- 
freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  of  the 
Negro  For  every  Individual  who  ban  a 
sincere  desire  to  end  sepeeatlon.  dtscrtnil- 
n.itlon  and  kindred  offenses  there  exists  au- 
other,  frequently  engi\ged  m  poliucs,  who 
seeks  to  turn  the  civil  rights  cause  to  his 
own  advunlage. 

The  charpe  of  the  Detroit  News  that 
Representative  Bentlky  Is  a  demagog  is 
an  unjust,  false,  and  vicious  charge. 

The  intimation  that  the  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  Representative  in  an 
effort  to  promote  his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomination  as  Senator  is  an 
unfair  blow  below  the  belt — one  for 
which  the  Representative  has  no  ade- 
quate redress  Congressman  Bentlev 
has  long  been  a  champion  of  civil  rights 
By  offering  his  amendment  to  the  hous- 
ing bill  to  which  the  editorial  refers, 
Congressman  Bentiey  merely  reiterated 
his  support  of  civil-iights  legislation 
when  he  inti'oduced  H.R.  6554  on  Ap:  il 
23.  1959,  more  than  a  year  ago. 

That  bill  carried  the  title  "To  amend 
title  VI  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  facilitation  of 
mortgage  financing  for  minority  groups 
is  a  primary  objective  of  the  voluntary 
home  mortgage  credit  program." 
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Again,  on  February  3  of  this  year,  Mr. 
B^Srr  introduced  a  bill.  H.RJ0163. 
••TO  provide  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  shaU  not  extend  any  financial  or 
S  assistance  for  housing  with  respect 
S  which  there  is  or  may  be  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
and  for  other  pxirposes." 
-Mm  Could  there  be  a  clearer,  more  direct 

^  indication  of  adherence  to  a  Principle? 

SSt  why  must  an  editor  attribute  an 
unworthy  motive  to  so  many  legislators^ 
DO  pubUshers  always  have  a  pure,  un- 
selfish, patriotic  motive  when  they  ac- 
SpTadvVrtising  or  w  ite  an  editorial? 

So  the  truth  and  the  fact  is.  as  ^he 
aut^orof  the  editorial  in  the  Detroi 
News  either  knew  or.  in  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  diligence,  should  have  known, 
the  offering  of  the  amendment  was 
but  another  sincere  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bentley  to  support  civil 
rights  legislation  in  which  he  had  faith 
The  false  charge,  and  I  quote,  that 
BiNTLKY  was  using  the  legitimate  cause 
of  civil  rights  to  torpedo  a  housmg  bill 
to  which  his  party  is  opposed'  is  not 
lent  support  by  the  fact  that  his  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
"the  fact  that  the  Negro  Members  voted 
against  his  amendment'  any  proof 
whatsoever  that  he  was  not  sincere. 

Nor  is  it  proof,  as  sUted  in  the  edi- 
torial, that  they  "have  a  deeper  concern 
for  racial  discrimination  than  Bentliy 
or  that  they  "saw  his  maneuver  as  a 
piece  of  skulduggery." 

It  is  very,  very  strange  indeed  that 
editors  and  columnists  so  often  falsely 
assert  that  the  motives  of  legislators  are 
not  sincere,  are  improper,  are  dema- 
goguery.  Why  try  to  cast  doubt  upon 
the  integrity  of  a  man  who  has  never 
shown  the  slightest  trace  of  insincerity' 
Mr.  Bentley  has  long  been  a  sincere 
and  effective  advocate  of  civil  rights. 
He  voted  for  the  civil  rights  bill  when 
it  was  before  the  House — Congressional 
Record,  March  14,  1960.  page  6512;  he 
voted  for  it  as  amended  by  the  Senate — 
Congressional  Record,  April  21  1960, 
page  8507 

The  fact  that  he  opposed  the  housing 
bill,  H.R  10213,  is  no  indication  what- 
soever that  he  was  not  sincere,  as  he 
stated  he  was.  when  he  offered  the 
amendment  to  that  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  almost  universal  practice  for 
some  Members  to  attempt  to  make  better 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  to  which,  as 
written,  they  are  opposed.  What  about 
those  who  advocate  civil  rights  when 
enacting  a  ris^ht-to-vote  bill  but  deny 
civil  rights  when  enacting  a  home-to- 
live-in  bill?  Which  is  more  desirable?  A 
home,  a  right  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual, as  a  citizen,  as  a  human  being, 
or  the  right  to  vote?  What  advantage 
is  the  right  to  vote  if  denied  participa- 
tion in  all  other  rights'' 

our  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr 
Bentley  1  has  long  served  as  an  able, 
sincere,  patriotic  Representative.  His 
sincerity,  his  straightforwardness,  his 
frankness,  has  never  been  questioned  by 
any  responsible  Member  of  the  House. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  for  yielding 


to  me.  He  is  not  only  a  very  able  legis- 
lator but  one  who  is  kind,  thoughtful, 
and  considerate  to  his  colleagues  at  all 
times,  no  matter  what  the  issue. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  only  take  a  few  minutes 
of  the  time,  because  I  know  this  bill  will 
pass  the  House  unanimously,  and  the 
more  quickly  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  the 
sooner  it  will  go  to  the  White  House — 
and  I  am  sure  the  President  will  sign  it 
because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  both 
endorsed  it. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  bUl 
which  seeks  to  provide  for  a  per  diem 
payment  of  $2.50  a  day  for  State  soldiers' 
homes  rather  than  the  $700  annual  pay- 
ment in  effect  under  existing  law. 

Since  1888  the  Federal  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  States  to  aid  them 
in  maintaining  their  homes  for  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  beginning. 
$100  a  year  was  the  maximum  Federal 
Government  contribution.  The  amount 
of  the  contribution  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  as  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  State  homes  has  Increased,  until 
in  1954  the  amount  was  increased  to  $700 
a  year. 

The  present  rate  was  .set  In  the  83d 
Congress  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
(iiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  this  recog- 
nition of  the  increasing  casts  which  have 
occurred  since  that  time. 

There  are  33  State  homes  located  in  '28 
States  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
i$  making  annual  contributions  for 
maintenance  of  veterans  who  have  been 
determined  eligible  for  care  in  a  Vet- 
eaans'  Administration  facility. 

The  troubles  of  the  States  have  been 
multiplying  through  the  years  because 
of  rLsing  costs.  The  need  for  a  larger 
oontribution  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  urgent.  This  bill  would  afford 
a  maximum  increase  of  30  percent. 
Even  with  this  increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution will  not  reach  50  percent  of  the 
operating  cost  in  over  half  of  the  State 
homes.  The  law  fixes  50  percent  as  the 
maximum  payment. 

The  additional  cost  of  the  bill,  based 
on  1959  figures  would  be  approximately 
11.250.000.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
taon  has  carefully  considered  the  whole 
question  of  the  contributions  to  State 
homes  and,  after  clearance  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  has  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered. 

We  are  proud  in  Massachusetts  of  the 
service  that  John  L.  Quigley  is  rendering 
the  State  homes  organization,  and  also 
the  fine  job  he  is  doing  as  commandant 
Of  the  home  at  Chelsea. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  speedily 
enacted  into  law. 

OENBTRAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
HU  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  we  are  doing  something  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  taking  care  of  our  vet- 
erans in  the  State  homes. 

Often  we  hear  the  ci-y  that  the  States 
ought  to  take  action  in  this  field  or  that 
field  instead  of  asking  for  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  this 
bill  we  have  an  example  where  many 
States  have  risen  to  the  need  of  helping 
their  veterans,  and  ;n  recent  years  the 
cost  of  operating  these  homes  has  in- 
crea.sed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  States 
have  been  forced  to  take  on  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden.  By  tak- 
ing this  action  today,  we  are  recognizing 
the  contributions  which  the  States  are 
making  to  the  care  of  our  veterans  and 
are  encouraging  the  States  to  continue 
and  even  to  expand  their  programs  in 
this  field.  Thus,  we  will  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  VA  hospital.-^  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities which,  as  we  all  know,  are  already 
overburdened  and  faced  with  large 
waiting  lists.  Therefore.  I  rise  in  support 
(if  this  meritorious  measure  to  aid  the 
veterans  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  CARNAHAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  indeed  to  support  this  bill.  H  R. 
10596  I  joined  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  by  intro- 
ducing K  companion  bill  and  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
.^ffalls  when  hearings  were  being  held. 
This  is  a  «ood  bill  and  I  would  like  to  lake 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  thank  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  reporting 
it  to  the  House 

There  is  within  my  own  Missouri  dis- 
trict a  Federal  soldiers'  home  located  in 
the  city  of  St.  James  It  is  kx^ated  on 
approximately  60  acres  of  ground  within 
the  city  limits  of  St.  James  and  the  beau- 
tifully landscaped  grounds  include  a  hos- 
pital, chapel,  superintendent's  home,  a 
dormitory  for  women,  men's  and  married 
couples'  dormitories,  sunshine  cottage, 
dining  and  storerooms,  administration 
building,  home  canteen,  historic  mansion 
building,  laundry,  and  powerhouse  This 
home  was  originally  established  by  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  organizations  of 
the  Department  of  Missouri  It  was  es- 
tablished for  only  one  purpose;  To  pro- 
vide a  home  for  the  indigent  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
Army  nurses. 

Later,  the  entire  facility  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  admi.ssions  were  extended  to 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  who  have  served  90  days  or 
more  during  some  war,  who  are  disabled 
and  in  indigent  circumstances  and  un- 
able to  support  themselve.s  by  manual 
labor,  and  who  have  resided  in  Missouri 
2  years  or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  their 
application  Wives,  widows,  and  mothers 
of  such  soldiers,  sailors,  or  airmen  are 
also  eligible  for  admi.ssion  under  specified 
conditions. 

The  soldiers'  home  within  my  district 
is  now  receiving  for  operations  cost  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  sum  of 
$700  per  annum  p>er  veteran  cared  for  in 
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this  State  soldiers  home.  This  legisla- 
tion would  more  clearly  equalize  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  and  increase  it  from  its 
present  $700  per  armum  to  a  per  diem 
rate  of  $2  50  or  $912  50  per  armum  It 
has  been  6  years  since  an  adjustment  in 
the  Federal  allotment  to  these  homes  has 
been  made  During  that  time  many 
sharp  increases  have  taken  place  in  the 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  such 
an  institution.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approve  of  this  bill  I  feel  It  to  be  worthy 
legislation.  It  does  nothing  more  than 
merely  reaffirm  our  Nation's  longstand- 
ing policy  to  care  for  Its  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  This  bill  deserves  un- 
qualified support. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R  10596.  a  bill  which  would 
Increase  Federal  payments  to  State  sol- 
diers homes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  of  Ft-d- 
eral  aid  to  State  homes  from  an  annual 
payment  of  $700  to  a  per  diem  ba.sis. 
The  $2.50  a  day  maximum  mcluded  in 
the  bill  would  mciease  the  maximum 
amount  payable  from  $700  to  $912  50  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ma.ssachu.setts  we  have  two  State  sol- 
diers' homes,  located  in  Holyoke  and 
Chelsea  This  legislation  will  make  it 
simpler  for  both  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  State  homes  in  mak- 
ing computations,  by  using  the  per  diem 
basis,  and  It  will  mean  an  Increase  in 
payments  to  the  States,  thus  reflecting 
moderately  higher  Federal  contribu- 
tions in  line  vith  increased  costs  to 
maintain  these  State  homes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill  H  R  10596 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  It. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.sent  and  make  the  p)oint  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  pre^nt. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
consideration  of  this  bill  be  postponed 
until  next  Thursday 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  re.serving 
the  right  to  object,  why  until  next 
Thur.sday? 

Mr,  McCORMACK  Day  after  to- 
morrow is  Calendar  Wednesday,  and.  as 
I  announced.  I  expect  it  will  be  utilized 
this  week  Certainly  it  is  only  fair  to 
those  who  are  hopeful  of  getting  the  bill 
called  up  or  acted  upon  that  they  have 
the  day  free,  that  is.  that  there  be  no 
encroachment  on  the  time  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
agree  to  going  over  until  Thursday.  If 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
amend  his  request  to  Wednesday  I 
would  be  in  agreement  on  that,  but  I 
must  object  if  he  insi.sts  on  putting  the 
vote  over  until  Thursday. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  cannot  agree  to  that. 

If  the  gentleman  will  further  reserve 
his  right  to  object.  I  understand  tliat 
there  are  other  primaries  tomorrow  also. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  suggested  Wednesday? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Oh,  no.  First 
last  week  I  suggested  Wednesday  but 
later  in  the  colloquy  I  corrected  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Yes:  and  If  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  I  objected  on  Thursday 
evenuig  to  votes  going  over  until  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  the  gentle- 
man did;  but  the  gentleman  and  I  had 
a  private  talk  in  which,  of  com-se,  the 
gentleman  made  no  promise;  but  I  was 
hopeful  from  that  talk  with  him  that  on 
Monday,  today,  the  gentleman  would  see 
the  equity  ol  the  situation. 

Ml-.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  somebody  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts— I  sympathize  with  him  in  spite 
of  the  sound  reasoning  of  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  but  would  this  apply  in  any 
way  to  the  State  convention  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  Michigan  on  the  13th  day — 
that  is  an  unlucky  day — the  13th  of 
May,  this  month? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  also 
Black  Friday,  Friday  the  13th.  but  I 
will  cooperate  with  the  gentleman  in  any 
way  I  possibly  can,  if  the  gentleman  will 
Rive  me  a  little  notice 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
will  cooperate  with  me  In  any  way  you 
possibly  can? 

M;  McCORMACK.  That  Is  a  bad 
day.  Black  Friday,  for  anybody  to  have 
a  convention.  But  I  will  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Mr    HOFFMAN  of  Michigan      Yes? 

Ml  McCORMACK.  Can  you  talk  my 
friend  from  Iowa  out  of  his  objection? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
prefer  to  talk  with  you,  inasmuch  as 
you  are  majority  leader. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  You  got  the 
maximum  out  of  me.  I  wish  you  would 
help   me    with    my    friend    from    Iowa. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
might  be  the  harder  task. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  object? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  objects  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roil. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  267.  nays  0,  not  voting  163, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  62) 
YEAS— 267 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Alford 

AigeT 

Allen 

Andersen 

Minn. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 


Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Bauinhart 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 


Botts 

Blatuik 

Batch 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bosch 

Breeding 

Brock 

Brooks.  La 

Brooks,  Tex 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown,  Ohio 


Broyhia 

Budkje 

Burd.ck 

Burke,  Ky 

Burke.  I^sa 

Cannon 

earn aha n 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

Coad 

Cohelau 

C^olmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  M&S8. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davts.Oa. 

Dawson 

Derou  nian 

I>erwlnskl 

Dixon 

Dorn,  S.C 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Everett 

Brills 

Pa*oell 

Pelghan 

Fenton 

Flslier 

Flood 

Plynt 

Forrester 

PteUnghuy.seu 

Pulton 

Ok  things 

George 

Qtalmo 

Ooodeil 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Griffiths 

Oros« 

Oubser 

Hagen 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Ho  ran 

Huddlefiioii 

Hull 

Tfa.rd 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 


Johnson,  Colo. 

.Tohnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis 

JLinas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Kyi 

Land  rum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Levering 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Lip)scomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDonough 

McFall 

McGlnley 

McOovern 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  111. 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marshall 

Mnrtln 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Meyer 

Michel 

Miller, 

George  P 
Minikeu 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Moore 
Morpau 
Morris,  Oklit 
Moss 
Moulder 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Norblad 
Norrell 
OBrten,IU. 
OHara,  ni. 
OUara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 

NAYS— 0 


Pllcher 

PllUon 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Porter 

Price 

Pucinski 

Qule 

Rabaut 

RandaU 

Ray 

Rees,  Kan«. 

ReuBB 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

Rivers,  Alask.^ 

R(.>binson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rigfrs.  F\tx. 

Rogers.  K!asf> 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

St   George 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slkes 

SUer 

Simpson 

S;sk 

Slack 

Smith  Calir 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith  K*ns. 

Smith,  Misa 

Smith,  Vn. 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

8t  rat  ton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Thompaon.  N  J 

Thompaou,  Tex 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

'nick 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

W'alnwrtght 

Wallhauser 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Williams 

WlUlfi 

Wins  lead 

Wolf 

Wright     " 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 163 


Adair 
Addontzlo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfvislo 
A.shley 
Ayre."^ 
Bardeu 
Barr 
Barrett 
Ba.ss.  N  JI. 
Bass,  Tenn, 
Bentley 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brewster 
Broomfleld 


Brown,  Mo. 

Buckley 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bvrne^,  Wi* 

Cahlll 

Canfield 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coffin 

Collier 

Cramer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Deutoii 

Devlne 

Dlgus 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Doolev 

Dorn.  NY 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 


D'orham 

Elliott 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fino 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Porand 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Priedel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gavin 

Gilbert 

Cilenn 

Oranaban 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffln 

Haley 
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Hftllack 

Ije^nAi 

Roberts 

nalpem 

McOUkjeh 

Rodlno 

HatbI* 

UcOe>weiI 

Rooney 

Humon 

Macdonald 

Rostenknwvkl 

HATTlaon 

Madden 

RoMsb 

Hajt 

Mason 

Santangelo 

HeAler 

Metcalf 

Schenck 

Hubert 

MU)«r.  Clem 

Scherer 

Henderaon 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Selden 

Herlong 

Monagan 

Shipley 

HoffmaB,  m. 

Montoya 

Staggera 

HoU&nd 

Moorhead 

Taylor 

Holt 

MorrUs.  If.  lies. 

Teagroe.  Call*. 

Holtzman 

MorrieoQ 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hosmcr 

Multer 

Teller 

Inoufs 

NeUen 

Thomas 

J»ckaon 

Nix 

Thompoon.  La. 

Jannan 

OBrlen,  W.T. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Jotauuen 

Osmers 

Tollefson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Passman 

Udall 

Karth 

Pelly 

Ullman 

Kaa«m 

Philbln 

Vsnlk 

Keamc 

PoweU 

Walter 

KeU7 

Preston 

We«T«r 

KllbVBTl 

Prokop 

Wels 

King.  Utah 

Qulgley 

Westland 

Klrwan 

Rains 

Wilson 

Kltcbta 

Reece.  Tena. 

With  row 

Kluczynski 

Rlehlman 

Young 

TAfore 

R;ley 

Zelenko 

Laird 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Tbc  result  of  the  Tote  was  aniuMHieed 
aa  above  reconled. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reoonsMcr  was  laid  on  the 
t«ble. 


So  (two- thirds  hsring  voted  In  favor 
thereof » .  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bfH,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clwk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Preston  with  Mr  Halleek. 
Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr  Olenn. 
Mr.  H«>ert  with  Mr  Dertoe. 
Mr   Bowles  with  Mr.  Tliomson  of  Wyoralng 
Mr  Santangelo  with  Mr  Bow 
Mr  Fountain  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Te-nnesset. 
Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Miner  of  New  Tart 
Mr  Thomas  of  Texas  with  Mr  Cahlll. 
Mr  Herkmg  with  Mr  Taylor 
Mr.  Dent  wtth  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  HoU&nd  with  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr  Addonlalo  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Bo^«T<o  with  Mr.   Hoffman  of  lUlnols 
Mr  Harmon  with  Mr  Bentley 
Mr  Anfuao  with  Mr  Weaver 
Mr.     Byrne     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr,  Schenck. 

Mr  Wlx  with  Mr  Osmers. 

Mrs   Oranahan  with  Mr  Adair. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr  Canfleld 

Mr   Klrwan  with  Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas. 

Mr  Walter  with  Mr  Scherer. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr  Pelly. 

Mr  Alexander  with  Mr  Kearns. 

Mr.  Hottranan  with  Mr  Lalore 

Mr  Montoya  with  Mr  Mason 

Mr   MorrLs  of  New  Mexico  with  Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr  Monagan  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr   Morrison  with  Mr   Byrnes  of  Wisconsin 

Mr  Zelenko  with  Mr  Rlehlman. 

Mr   Delaney  with  Mr  Wlthrow. 

Mr  Parbstem  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Teller  with  Mr    Kl'burn. 

Mr  Gilbert  with  Mr  Collier. 

Mr  Dulskl  with  Mr   Ayres. 

Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr  Westland 

Mr  Multer  with  Mr  Broomfleld 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr  McDonough 

Mr  Garmatz  with  Mr  Laird 

Mr      O'Brien     of     New     York     wtth     Mr 
Johansen. 

Mr     Fallon    with    Mr     Holt. 

Mr    Frledel  with  Mr    Tollefson. 

Mr    Brown  of  Missouri  wtth  Mr    Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  aem  Miller  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr  Dooley 

Mr  Phllhln  with  Mr  Henderson. 

Mr  Eailott  with  Mr  Hal  pern. 

Mr  Rl'wra  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  M)*.  Ford. 

Mr.  Barrlaon  with  Mr.  Oavln. 

Mr.  Prokop  with  Mr.  Dora  of  New  Tork. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
▼fce  and  extend  my  remarks  made  on  the 
▼♦terans'  bill  pertaining  to  State  sol- 
diers' homes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to  state 
tikat  certain  members  of  our  committee 
who  were  very  anxious  to  be  here  for  the 
vote  on  the  veterans'  Wll  thought  that 
tfce  vote  would  come  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  Mr.  Halptrn,  of  New  York, 
was  among  them  and  talked  to  me 
about  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
tbe  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
may  extend  her  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
PBssed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


mj 


JNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  OP  PEOPLE  OP 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  re.solu- 
tlon  'H  Con  Res  633"  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  restoration  of  freedom  for 
captive  nations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 

T)n,  as  follows: 
Whereas  the  rulera  of  the  Soviet  Union 
aave  repeatedly  declared  their  determination 
To  pursue  relentlesaly  their  political,  eco- 
nomic, ai.d  Ideological  drive  for  a  worldwide 
victory  for  communism,  and 

Whereas.  In  Its  efforts  to  attain  that  ob- 
jective, the  Soviet  Union,  through  force  of 
arms,  subTerslon,  infiltration  and  other 
methods,  has  imposed  puppet  Communist  re- 
gimes upon  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
erf  Eastern  and  Central  ■urop>e  and  exerted 
tireless  effort  to  crush  their  «pint  and  to 
transform  their  countries  Into  repUcas — on 
political,  economic,  stxrlal.  cultural,  and  ad- 
ministrative levels — of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
'  Whereas,  In  direct  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Yalta  agreement,  the  people  of 
tihe  captive  nations  are  rtlll  being  denied 
tihe  opjxittunlty  to  solve  their  prob>ms  by 
democratic  means  and  to  choose,  through 
free  and  unfettered  elections,  national  gov- 
aramenta  of  their  own  free  chi>lce;  and 

Whereas,  in  contravennon  J  duly  ratified 
ftreatles  of  peace,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  of  expressions  of  the  United 
IJTatlnns  General  .A-ssembly.  the  people  of  the 
Oaptlve  nations  are  being  systematically  de- 
prived of  the  exercl/<e  of  fundamental  free- 
doms and  ba.slc  human  rights,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  ol  America  h.is 
consistently  refused  to  sanction,  either 
directly  or  by  Implication,  the  political 
Status  quo  of  the  captive  rxations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
tas  stood  firmly  on  the  principle  of  self- 
det.ermlnatlon.  welcoming  the  enlargement 
Of  the  area  of  freedom  and  Relf-government 
and  Insisting  on  the  Inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choice:  and 

Whereas  the  estaWlshmert  of  Just  and 
lasting  peace  Is  inconceivable  without  the 
restoration  of  freedom.  Independence,  and 
hatlonal  sovereignty  to  Uxm  captive  people  of 
iSasttm  and  Cejitral  Xuropc.  which  objective 


the  Onlt«d  3tat«s  of  America  Is  determliied 
to  ptiraas  ty  aU  laaalbla  meaaa:  How,  there- 
lore,  be  It 

M*sol»*d  bjf  th*  UouM  oi  Aepre«CTUative« 

(the  Seuate  concurring) .  That — 

( 1 1  the  Congress  of  the  United  Btatea  calls 
for  the  respect  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
and  human  rights  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations; 

(2>  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
afflrms  Its  beUef  In  tbc  Inalienable  right  of 
the  p>eople  of  the  captive  nations  to  live  un- 
der  governments   of    their   own    choice;    and 

(3)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  President  will  pur- 
sue energetically  at  the  forthcoming  sum- 
mit conference  the  restoration  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  basic  human  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 

second. 

A  second  was  ordered. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  reafflrms  the  belief 
of  this  body  in  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  to  live 
under  f;overnments  of  Iheir  own  choice, 
calls  for  re.spect  of  the  fundamental 
f  reedom.'s  and  human  rights  of  those  peo- 
ple, and  expresses  the  hope  that  our 
Chief  Executive  will  pursue  energetically 
at  the  forthcoming  summit  conference 
tlie  restoration  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms and  basic  human  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations 

Resolutions  identical  wtth  House  Con- 
current Resolution  633  were  introduced 
by  the  following  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  P'oreign  Affairs-  Hon  Barratt 
OHara,  Hon.  Harris  B  McDowell,  Jr  , 
Hon  Waltkii  H.  Judd,  Hon.  MARCtrsRms 
Sttti  Church,  and  Hon  Alvin  M  Bent- 
let 

Identical  resolutions  also  were  intro- 
duced by  the  following  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Hon.  Roman 
C  PuciNsxr.  Hon.  Hugh  J  Addonizio, 
Hon.  Victor  L.  Aifruso.  Hon.  Emajtokl 
Celler,  Hon.  Emh-io  Q  Daddario.  Hon. 
Stevcn  B.  DiROUNiAJf.  Hon.  Danml  J. 
Flood,  Hon.  Pktkr  W.  RoDiifo.  Jr  ,  Hon 
Daniel  D  Rostenkowski.  Hon.  Herbert 
Zelenko,  Hon  Alfred  E.  SAirrANCBLO, 
Hon.  Gek.ald  T  Flynn.  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Debwiwski,  Hon  John  D  Dingell.  Hon. 
John  E  Fogarty,  Hon  Peter  F.  Mack. 
and  Hon.  Seymour  Halpern . 

Similar  resolutions  relating  to  the 
same  subject  were  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Leonard  Parbstein.  Hon 
Michael  A.  Feighan.  and  Hon.  Philip  J 
Phu-bin  and  referred  to  the  committee 
Joint  resolutions  on  this  subject  were 
al.so  introduced  by  Hon.  Barratt  O  Hara. 
Hon.  John  H   Dent,  and  Hon.  Roman  C. 

PnClNSK.!. 

Included  among  sponsors  who  sup- 
ported House  Concurrent  Resolution  633 
were  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  Hon 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  Hon.  Thaddeus  J 
DvLSKi.  Hon.  AiMX  J.  Porand,  Hon.  Les- 
ter R.  Johnson,  Hon.  Edwa  F.  Kelly, 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  Kxouh,  Hon.  John  C. 
Kluczynski,  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird.  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Lane,  Hon.  ALvm  E.  O  Kon- 
SKZ.  Hon,  MxiYiM  Prici.  Hon.  Hinry  S. 
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Rrrss.  Hon  John  Lesinski.  Hon  Thad- 
deus M.  Machrowicz.  Hon.  Abraham  J. 
Multer,  and  Hon.  Willlam  T   Mukphy. 

This  resolution  was  report^Kl  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
receive  prompt  and  overwhelming  ap- 
proval from  this  House 

This  is  a  very  timely  occasion  for  an 
expression  from  tills  Hou.se  on  this  vital 
issue.  Two  weeks  from  today,  on  Mon- 
day, May  16.  the  head.s  of  .«;tate  of  the 
great  powers  will  hold  a  .<;umniit  mt'etiiig 
in  Pans  They  will  discuss  the  para- 
mount l-ssues  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  in  my  own  opinion,  the 
tragic  plii-'ht  and  the  futui-e  status  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  is  one  of 
tho.se  issues  It  is  vital,  therefore,  that 
this  issue  be  raused.  and  that  the  House 
express  itself  on  It  in  advance 

I  may  add  that  House  consideration 
of  this  resolution  comes  at  a  very  propi- 
tious time  for  another  rea.son:  It  comes 
on  the  eve  of  May  3.  the  day  which  will 
mark  the  169th  anniversary  of  the  fa- 
mous Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  1791 
I  know  that  the  action  of  this  House,  in 
reafflnmng  our  Nation's  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  expre.s.sing  our  continuing 
concern  with  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations,  will  bring  new  en- 
couragement and  joy  to  the  people  of 
Poland  on  this  momentous  anniversar>- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
summarize  the  reasons  which  argue  for 
the  approval  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 633. 

We  find  the  first  reason  in  the  history 
of  our  own  Nation,  and  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  we  hold  dear. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  Unit<^d 
States  has  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  welcoming  the  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  freedom  and 
self-government  and  in.sisting  on  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  people  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choice. 

We  find  this  principle  reflected  in  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  m  Woodi-ow  Wil- 
son's 14  Point.';,  and  in  numerous  other 
documents  and  piolicles  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
reaffirm  our  adherence  to  this  principle 
on  the  eve  of  the  summit  meeting  which 
may  alter  the  course  of  events  of  the 
world. 

The  second  justification  for  the  ap- 
proval of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
633  lies  in  the  long  list  of  important  in- 
ternational declarations  and  treaties,  to 
which  our  Nation  has  been  a  party,  and 
in  which  the  United  States^as  well  as 
the  Soviet  Union — had  pledized  them- 
selves tu  secure  to  all  persons  in  the  cur- 
rently captive  nations  the  enjo.vment  of 
human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental 
freedoms. 

In  the  Atlantic  Cliarter  proclamation 
of  August  14.  1941.  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  sub.sequently  the 
Soviet  Union,  agreed  to  respect  the 
rights  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live": 
and  the  three  powers  further  stated  that 


"they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  depnved  of  them.*' 

On  December  1.  1943.  at  Teheran,  the 
chiefs  of  state  of  those  same  three  powers 
signed  another  declaration  stating: 

We  look  with  confidence  to  the  day  when 
all  peoples  of  the  world  may  live  free  lives, 
untouched  by  tyranny,  and  according  to  their 
varying  desires  and  their  own  conscience 

On  February  11,  1945,  at  Yalta,  the 
same  three  chiefs  of  state  signed  a  still 
another  declaration,  pledgmg  to  'jointly 
assist  the  people  in  any  EXiropean  liber- 
ate state  or  former  Axis  satellite  state 
in  Europe  ic  to  form  interim  govern- 
mental authorities  broadly  representative 
of  all  democratic  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion and  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible 
e:tablishment  through  free  elections  of 
governments  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people:  and  idi  to  facilitate  where 
neces.sary  the  holding  of  such  elections  " 

Thci-e  were  other  declarations,  relating 
to  specific  countries. 

The  YaltA  agreement,  for  instance, 
had  a  separate  provision  regarding  Po- 
land, in  which  the  three  signatory  pow- 
ers promised  'the  holding  of  free  and 
unfettei-ed  elections  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and 
secret  ballot.  In  thc-je  elections,  all 
democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put 
forward  candidates." 

Similarly,  on  February  10.  1947,  in 
separate  peace  treaties  with  Rumania. 
Hungaj-y  and  Bulgaria  the  three  great 
powers  inserted  specific  provisions  to 
protect  and  safeguard  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  free- 
dom of  expression,  of  press  and  publica- 
tion, of  religious  worship,  of  political 
opinion  and  of  public  meeting. 

TTie  following  year,  on  December  10. 
1948.  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly reaffirmed  these  principles  in  the 
universal  declarntlon  of  human  rights. 

Now  these  and  other  documents  speak 
for  themselves.  They  show  what  the 
great  powers  pk-dized  and  promi.-ed  the 
people  of  liberated  Europe.  The  United 
States  has  done  its  utmost  to  see  that 
those  pledgee  may  be  fulfilled.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  violated  every  pledge, 
every  declaration  that  I  have  mentioned, 
and  every  promi.se. 

It  is  our  duty  to  speak  the  truth  and 
to  remind  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
of  these  facts.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 633  does  just  that.  It  is  our  fur- 
ther obligation  to  continue  in  our  efforts 
to  see  that  the  pledges  which  were  made 
may  be  fulfilled.  The  resolution  before 
the  House  again  does  just  that. 

I  earnestly  liope.  therefore,  that  this 
resolution  will  receive  overwhelming  ap- 
proval from  this  House  today. 

Justice  demands  this. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  urge 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  action 
which  makes  me  proud  to  be  a  Member 


of  this  body.  I  wish  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  (Mr.  ZablockiI  for  his  able 
statement  and  his  perseverance  in  push- 
ing this  resolution. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  the  captive 
peoples  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  indicate  that  we  do  not  condone 
the  governments  who  dominate  these 
countries.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
leaders  at  the  summit  will  indicate  this 
desire  of  the  American  p>eople  a^  here 
expressed  through  the  Congress,  which 
are  the  freely  elected  representatives, 
that  we  want  all  peoples  to  have  a  freely 
elected  govenunent.  I  am  proud  to  sup- 
port the  resolution 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Z^BLocKll  for  the  work  and  effort  he  has 
put  into  this  resolution. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  own 
personal  appreciation  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affsurs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan 1  and  the  other  members  of  the  Por- 
eipn  Affairs  Committee  who  joined  in 
voting  out  this  resolution.  I  think  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  added  a 
fine  chapter  to  its  otherwise  illustrious 
record  in  approving  this  resolution. 

I  sincerely  believe  this  resolution  will 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  when  he 
goes  to  the  summit.  I  sincerely  hope 
both  the  Hou.se  and  the  other  body  will 
approve  this  resolution,  because,  then 
the  President  will  be  able  to  go  to  the 
summit  meeting  and  express  to  the  other 
parties  at  that  meeting  tiie  full  hoi>e  and 
determination  of  the  American  people 
that  these  captive  nations  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  free  elec- 
tions and  to  select  their  own  form  of 
goveiTiment  and  their  own  leaders 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  Members 
on  both  sides  have  joined  in  this  action 
because  this  manifests  a  deep  desire  of 
all  of  us  here  to  help  the  President  in 
making  the  summit  conference  a  success. 

Yesterday  we  held  a  great  rally  in  Chi- 
cago, at  which  there  were  more  than 
100.000  people.  This  was  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  Humboldt  Park  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  169th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ing of  the  May  3  constitution  of  Poland 
At  this  rally  yesterday  this  huge  crowd 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  bring  up  the 
captive-nations  question  at  the  summit 
conference.  I  will  include  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Also,  the  Czechoslovak  National  Coun- 
cil of  America  adopted  a  memorandum 
in  which  they  strongly  urge  that  the 
question  of  the  captive  nations  be 
brought  up  at  the  summit. 

In  summing  this  whole  thing  up,  we 
can  say  that  there  really  can  be  no  last- 
ing peace  in  this  world  so  long  as  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  these 
captive  nations  are  denied  the  right  to 
hold  free  elections.  The  people  of  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  Elstonia, 
Latvia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Rumania, 
and  all  the  other  captive  nations  made 
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%  trvaiMkkHM  conirlbuUon.  ftl  undr* 
MiibAbl*  pM-^toiuU  MOrtnc«>  tn  ih«  ir««t 
•trugtto  for  fT«tdom  In  WorM  Wiur  IX. 

Yti  todAj  moi^  than  100  mUlioo  of  Uw«« 
lallant  p«oplt  in  taat«ra  Ixur«pt  art 
b«4nc  d«>ni«il  tht  rr««dom  ihcy  tou«ht 
for  bt«*UNt  ikMy  art  b«in«  hold  in  bond> 
MO  by  thotr  CommunUt  rulero«  Ulo««aiy 
tmpoMd  upon  thtm.  On\y  by  roomrm> 
tni  our  uneompronisinf  dttenninoUon 
thok  Ui«*  people  of  ih«  copu^ro  nouons 
must  bt  flrtn  thoir  rleht  to  froo  elec- 
tions can  w«  set  th«  sts«e  for  )«sUn« 
peoco  m  the  worM.  These  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  In  these  capUve  na- 
tions would  be  listed  smonc  our  stanch - 
est  allies  if  they  were  free  to  choose  their 
own  government.  No  one  knows  this 
better  than  Khrushchev.  He  has  bet'n 
spreading  his  false  propaganda  too  long. 
If  he  really  wants  peace,  if  he  really 
wants  disarmament,  if  he  really  wanU  to 
solve  the  Berlin  problem,  let  him  with- 
draw his  Communist  forces  from  all  of 
these  captive  nations  and  permit  the 
people  of  these  nations  freedom  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs.  This  resolution 
offers  President  Eisenhower  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  seize  the  initiative  at  the 
summit  by  first  demanding  freedom  for 
our  wartime  allies  from  Communist  op- 
pression before  we  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  other  world  problems.  This  is 
the  only  language  that  Khrushchev  un- 
derstands, and  I  hope  the  President  will 
use  this  language  when  he  reaches  the 
summit  in  mid-May.  I  again  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
committee  for  reporting  out  this  reso- 
lution. 

As  a  E>art  of  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following: 
Excerpts    P»om    Spkbch    bt    Charijs    Roz- 

MASXK,    PUCSmCNT  OF   THK   POIOSH    NATIONAI. 
AUJANCK     AJ«D     CHAOUCAK     OF     THK     POUSH 

CoKSTTTuno.N  DAT  Rallt  ON  Sttmday,  Mat 

1.   I960  AT  HtTMBOurr  Pa«k,  Chicago 

As  we  observe  the  169tii  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  ConstltuUon  of  May  3.  Red-sub- 
jugated Poland  stands  on  the  threshhold  of 
her  mllleniuxn  and  long*  lor  deliverance 
from  the  Communist  evU. 

In  these  critical  times  of  Increasing  Com- 
munist Influences,  we  must  strengthen  the 
forces  of  freedom  within  the  captive  nation* 
and  lend  them  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance We  rau't  strengthen  their  hope 
of  eventual  freedom  and  bolster  their  mo- 
rale with  m^essages  of  hope  and  Inspiration, 
as  the  renowned  staterman  and  our  hon- 
ored guest,  Rickard  Ntxo.t.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  did  s  year  ago  In 
Warsaw 

Berlin  and  disarmament  will  be  the  major 
subjects  discussed  at  the  fnrthcoming  Pans 
summit  meeting. 

The  stattjs  of  Berlin,  crucial  as  it  is,  can- 
not be  Isolated  from  the  plight  of  captive 
nations.  It  Is  Interwoven  Into  the  geo- 
emphlcal  fabric  of  East  Central  Eur  pe. 
And  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Paris 
Conference  will  recognize  the  crucial  Impor- 
tance of  liberation  of  East  Central  European 
countries,  without  which  neither  the  Ger- 
man problem  can  be  solved,  nor  disarma- 
ment   and    durable    peace    can    be    achieved 

As  for  disarmament,  it  would  only  invite 
tlie  wir  we  are  trying  so  desperately  to 
avoid.  World  peace  is  our  goal  but  It  Is 
certainly  not  Russia's.  With  the  Reds  pro- 
gressively destroying  freedom  everywhere.  It 
is  unthinkabie  that  America  sboxrid  even 
consider     disarmament.       The     Soviets     are 


ci^\ortn<  tx»  OUMtUAiaMvl  bs«»u»«  Uk*y 
waikl  %a  purtu*  woii<l  ooik^uvst  without  uU- 
»trucUoi\. 

1\  It  M  l^rlOU*  M  lh»  sky  libOT*  lhn<    lh» 

aauoa  ta*t  ^bellsHei  »mMun*nu.  wU(  i^o 
Ui«  ani  %u  b»  cl««o\4r«ct  by  U>«  HuMtau  bM^r 

B->rvkt«  dlMU-nkainMtt  c*n  b«  di«cu.'>«rU,  Ivi 
U»«  «*sl«  rf m«  vi»  th»  c«v«t»«  «.vf  wnr  *itiin  > 
iUM\,  InftUrsMlAn  and  »ubT<•rs^^^^  l^i  ih«iu 
withdraw  ih»ir  t^H•\^v»  siul  p»ipt>et  f<>\-»n\- 
n\rnl«  fn^m  Cv%n\m»»nUt-r\)ied  c^Minfrtr* 
l4t  them  permit  rtrf  rXt^ruwxt  \n  l^^l  u  d 
a»«t  •Iwirhrj-*  Th<*e  riMtdiUoivt  m\i*\  i^^ 
n»t  nrst  befv-vr*  sny  rt.U  dl»«nu»;nci.t  c*u 
ti%Jto  pii»<^e 

If  Wf  K^X  JV,'»c*'.  I*,  woti'l  he  t;i-  UK^  (1!«- 
!»emament  but  thrwiph  \  touRh  f  ^rt'lpn  p<"l- 
\ftr  buttn'swed  by  Amertc<»n  mlMtary  supre- 
macy 

In  view  cf  Russia's  claims  of  mlMll*  lu- 
ptnurlty,  wv  must  abridge  the  mlssi>  Kr\p. 
no  matter  what  the  price.  Saving  our  lives 
la  more   Import.int   thaii   saving   money 

An  Invincible  American  rfall.irory  power 
tfcat  would  detpr  Rurst;\  from  attscltlng  us 
and  would  curb  Red  aggre.e^l  n,  would  be 
tlie  greatest  contribution  America  could 
make   toward  a  free  aiid  peaceful   world 


Fa:soLLTiON  Adopted  Mat  1,  1960,  DrRiNO  the 

0BSEBV.\.N'CE    of    the     169Tft    .\.NNIVtaSART    OF 

Poland's     Mat     3     CoNSTrrrrrioN      Undhi 

TTre    ArsFicES    or    the    Polish    National 

Alliance      Edttcattonal     DrPARTMrNT      in 

Chicago,  III. 

•Asembled  on  this  May  1  1960.  In  Humboldt 
Park.  Chicago,  to  solemnly  commemorate 
tke  lOath  aiiiilversary  of  the  adoption  and 
proclamation  of  the  May  Third  C'instltutlon 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  we  unanimously 
resolve: 

To  a.v.ert  full  accord  with  the  Polish 
American  Contrress  memorandum  of  Mftrch 
14,  1960,  presented  to  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  A.  Herter,  and  urging  that  the 
Uberatlon  of  Poland  and  other  subjugated 
nations  of  east-central  Europe  be  placed  on 
the  May  1960  Four  Power  summit  ccafer- 
erce  agenda  In  Paris; 

To  appeal  that  In  dlsciwslons  of  Poland's 
fliture  her  western  boundary  along  the  Oder- 
Mel-sse  Rivera  be  recognised  by  Western  Pow- 
ers as  final  and  Irrevocable,  with  recognition 
oC  Polish  claims  to  eastern  boundary  as  de- 
nned by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Riga; 

To  appeal  to  our  Government  and  to  the 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  for  further  ex- 
tension of  economic  assistance  to  the  Polish 
jjeople; 

To  appeal  to  the  US.  Post  Ofllce  Depart- 
tvent  to  Issue  a  stamp  hon^  ring  Ignace 
Jkin  Padercwskl,  great  artist,  humanitarian, 
statesman,  and  a  true  ch  implwri  of  freedom 
for  Poland  and  for  ail  the  people — every- 
■^here;  we  deeply  feel  that  Paderewskl,  whose 
100th  anniversary  of  birth  will  be  commem- 
orated throughout  the  world  Juj^tly  belongs 
to  the  Champions  of  Liberty  that  are  being 
honored  in  special  stamp  series  by  our  Post 
Office; 

To  extend  to  the  Polish  American  Congress 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  Fifth  National 
Convention  to  be  held  In  September  In  Chl- 
cngo 

We  plede"  our  hearts.  oTir  minds  and  otir 
lives  together  with  all  our  material  posses- 
sions unreservedly  to  the  defense  of  the 
TJnlted  States  and  the  widening  of  the  Amert- 
dan  way  of  life  horizons. 


Memorandum  or  the  Czbchoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  of  America  Concerning 
THE   SuMMrr   MBm.va 

On  the  eve  of  t.he  summit  meeting,  sched- 
uled for  May  18,  1960.  we  wish  to  declare 
©lat  countless  .Americans  of  CeechosloraK  de- 
■cent  shall  give  again- — as  they  have  always 
done  In  the  past — tlielr  wholehearted  sTip- 
fort  to  any  US.  policy,  designed  to  restore 
freedom  and  jvjstlce  to  the  people  now  living 
under  Communist  rule. 


W*  r««atl  %tih  «*tltr»cUevn  maBV  oarllvr 
»tT<.trU  vU  our  CV>Nwnuuoi\t  »i>d  nr*  hopr- 
fully  i'^junvle<\l  Ihut  a  prral»«cntlv  vl^;nr\  >!» 
l>«>H<y  aKu\u  the  »i\«Tye  lines  mifM  ultin\si.«  y 

Th#  I*  .«*  pvvllot  aa  w»  «••  It  U  I^inhI  on 
thr  ^kl lowing  aaaumpU«\ns 

»    T1»«»  la  tto  fr»r<»k>w  in  Ui«  c«pUv«  it«. 

tl  «:>«   MVl    thr   itlURlvvit   v(    K\trt|M    (itol  ouly 
oi  vloDuauyi  U  viuDnt  .ir«l 

C;\puv«>  N.>tliMt«  VVrrk  rtN^^utlm  (\t  July 
l'>%tt  "Thf  rniil wr-mrot  ot  i»  •ufut.^ntlnl  pMt 
of  t»>e  w>\rlfl'»  p- >|M(UM^*n  by  O^vmvitust  Im> 
per!  >U«m 

The  Brnnuda  rt*ilan»tUM!>  {^t  D»c*n\h»r  d, 
H>4J  We  rsunot  »«^»pt  «•  Justified  or  per- 
i)t:UKnt  Uk«  prraeia  divlsUUk  o{   Kurrkpc   " 

J,  The  Inierest  of  peace  and  Jualloe  re- 
qulrfs  a  dlscu.wlon  of  the  captive  raiior.j 
wU;i    the    r  ?:  S  R 

President  Elsenhower  replying  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  In  19M  "Surely  the  Hungarl.xn 
developments  and  the  virtually  ummlmoxi* 
action  of  the  l;ilted  Nations  OenersU  .As- 
sembly In  relation  Uiereto  sliuw  thai  con- 
ditions in  Cistern  Europe  au-e  regarded 
throughout  the  world  as  much  more  than 
a  matter  purely  of  domestic  scope  I  pri- 
pose  that  we  should  now  discuss  this  mat- 
ter There  Is  an  Intrinsic  need  of  this,  la 
the  Interest  of  peai  e  and  Ju.stlce.  which 
seems  to  me  compelling." 

3.  The  US  Government  has  a  moral  duty 
and  right  to  concern  Itself  with  the  prublem* 
of  the  captive  nations. 

This  right  Is  based,  among  other  things,  on 
the  following  documents: 

The  Atlantic  Charter  endorsed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  on  January  1,  l'J42.  containing 
the  principle  that  the  signatorj-  powers  &h«U 
"respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  tha 
form  of  government  under  which  they  will 
live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them  " 

The  Teheran  Conference  of  December  1 
1943.  stating  that  the  three  governments 
will  Jointly  assist  the  people  in  any  Europe.in 
liberated  state  •••(c)  t<j  form  Uiterim 
governmental  authorttlefc  broadly  representa- 
tive of  all  democratic  elements  In  the  popula- 
tion and  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible  es- 
tablishment through  free  elections  of  govern- 
ments responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people; 
and  (d)  to  f.icUitate  where  necessary  the 
holding  of  such  elections 

The  treaties  of  peace  concluded  with  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria  and  Romania  on  February  10, 
1947:  "Hvmgary  (Bulgaria,  Rumania  1  shall 
talte  all  mea.<;ures  necessary  to  secure  to  al! 
persons  under  Hungarian  (Bulgarian.  Ru- 
manian) Jurisdiction,  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  langt;ige,  or  religion,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  human  right*  and  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  iiiciuding  freedum  of  e.x- 
presslon,  of  press  and  publication,  of  rell- 
glotis  worship,  of  poiltlcsl  opinion,  and  of 
puMlc  meetlr?  " 

4  The  U.S.  Government  wishes  to  see  free 
elections  to  be  held  In  the  now  captive 
nations. 

This  desire  Is  based  not  only  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democratic  tradUloi^.  but  also 
on  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  December  10.  1948  "The 
will  of  the  people  shrill  be  The  b;\.«l.s  of  the  au- 
thority of  government  This  will  shall  be 
expressed  In  periodic  and  genuine  elections 
which  shall  be  by  universal  and  equal  suf- 
frage and  shall  be  held  In  secret  vote  or  by 
equivalent  free  voting  procedures  " 

5.  Unless  such  elections  are  held  and  liber- 
ty and  Independence  restored,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  present  status  quo  of  the  captive  nation* 
as  Just  and  pernvanent. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  "It  is 
fitting  that  we  clearly  manifest  to  such  peo- 
ples through  an  appropriate  and  ofllcial 
means  the  historic  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
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VttUMt  !«tKtM  sharv  aith  vh»ii\  ih^r  Mpir«« 
U>kik«  lor  ia»  r*c«vwy  i*t  \h*it  tr*9^\>n\  an<l 
tn<ii>)>«>ud»hr*  " 

i  I  if  )s>U4)tac  Dv^^araUou  .vt  Juut  H  l»ft4 
••\v.  will  not  b*  parly  t*^  *iky  ai|r*»i»>eut  vu 
lrr,'\  which  w»>v»lrt  o»unnu  or  p^»lonf  U\» 
#vi'> -Mtiuatlon  of  th*  r<»r»«ejlY  pt^-^r^ifh 
«Hnv»  t\f  Ontr^l  and  ICa«ter«  K\>rv»|xf  uv'>» 
held  10  u>nrt*»»  bv  th»  I'  » J*  R  ' 

The  Iv^losl  M>q\>en(^  of  th*  |Mr»\  touo  h*- 
•uiupuuk*  U  fvtuitd  in  \Uf  tlui^  tvvlK>wu4i 
b«kiiti«  which  U\t)\i«ai»da  >vl  Aiurric<^n  clU'vu* 
0(  C«e\lu»Kn«vk  d(Nkvt>iii  «lii|\  to  be  »>ui  pvviu) 
St  xhf  f.vrih>  >n\inB  !«un>n\u  n^ieeiiut  <lt 
T1.  il  lUe  V  S  Orn-ernment  insljit  on  a  rtiw  vit« 
njoi  of  the  fite  of  the  c«ptlve  ni»tinn»  li'i 
tl\  ,f  tiie  t'  s  (.lovornmeni  refuse  to  r«»OT»guiw 
the  present  statxts  quo  m  t>nti:\l  and  Rsft- 
ern  K\jpij>e  as  Jvist  fuid  pertnsnrni,  i  .1 1  that 
Uip  l' S  CK^-erumeni  demand  th«t  free  eio^ - 
Uons  undeT  luleraallunal  cuittrul  l>e  lieiU 
throughout  the  captive  nations 

CzrcHosiovAK  National  Coijncil 
or  AMESirv 

I  For  James  Hovorka.  President). 

V    Vrab. 

iictia^  Vict  President. 

ANIkRCW    Valuslk. 

First  Vice  President. 

Francis  Scuwar/xnberc. 

Chairman.  Political  Committee 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks,  and  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  gentloman 
from  Illinois  has  been  a  fervent  and  a 
sincere  supporter  of  resolutions  similar 
to  this  one  and  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  re.<=olution 
now  t)efore  the  Hoiuse. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLC^CKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssoun 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  a'i.sociate  myself  with  the  re- 
m.irks  of  the  rentlcman  from  Wi"^consin 
in  .support  of  the  pending  resolution,  and 
I  desire  to  commend  the  eentleman  for 
the  excellent  work  he  has  done  in  bring- 
ing this  resolution  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  FVireif^'^n  Affairs  and  the  reporting 
of  the  resolution  to  the  House.  I  have 
been  happy  to  Join  the  gentleman  in 
assisting  with  the  resolution  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
for  hts  support  in  bringing  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House,  and  in  the  draft- 
ing of  It. 

Mr.  MEYER  Mr.  Speaker,  'will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  chairma.n  of  the  sub- 
committee who  is  now  speaking  out  for 
liberty  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  Tho.se  of  us  who  are  so  much 
interested  in  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  free  ejections  and  all 
that  goes  with  these  principles  of 
liberty  and  freedom  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  resolution. 

May  I  ask  one  question:  Does  he  in- 
tend tlxat  we  endor.se  this  principle 
throughout  the  world  in  all  continents, 
and  that  that  is  one  of  our  great  objec- 
tives? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  should  be  no 
question  about  it.  I  am  certain  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  us  as 


to  ^»hrr«>  frt><»do»n  nhoald  b*  exwTbtd. 
It  wl^ould  br  M\,uvv»d  by  pcoplr  ihrovurh- 
out  ih«  ieiuiU)  nnd  brt^tdlh  of  t4)»  •nVtrv 
wtulrt     I  nnrtT  with  Xh*  K(»nU»man 

Mr  MclxmoHOH  Mr  8^>^^^krr,  wiU 
thr  tirntlMniui  yirld' 

Mr  tABU>CKl  1  yield  U>  the  BrnUr- 
m*n  fn\ni  CMUft>iut« 

Mv  Mri>ON(n'OH  1  uwit  to  join 
with  ihr  KUty  purpaNT  of  Uils  it^sohlUon 
ntul  with  t;»r  ch«umAn  of  the  Mibcom* 
miltoe,    1  would  like  to  »*k  a  Question: 

In  Um  renUrmftn\\  opinion  is  iheiT 
M»3r  more  iv>s.\ibllu>  of  ctMi.sidrrikUot'i  of 
these  maurrs  before  the  summit  me*l- 
ma  than  there  wrv-  :n  the  prevlou.s  meet- 
ings? 

The  Renllrman  i-ead  from  the  report  a 
riumt>er  of  in.stanres  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  pledged  itself  to  do  this.  In 
this  resclut4on  we  aie  asking  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  remind  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  summit  meeting 
that  it  should  follow  out  its  previous 
pledges  to  guarantee  free  elections  to 
these  nations.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  at  the  summit  meeting  there 
is  any  po.ssibilUy  of  breaking  through 
the  hard  crust  of  stubbornness  that  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
permit  such  thintrs  as  this  to  happ>en? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Certainly,  I  am  not 
m  a  position  to  advise  the  gentleman 
what  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
So\  iet  leaders  who  will  attend  the  sum- 
mit meeting.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  witli  me.  however,  that 
wr-  cannot  reiterate  our  position  too 
often  in  insi.^tlng  on  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  to  live 
under  governments  of  their  own  free 
choice,  thereby  .strengthening  the  hand 
of  our  President.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  pentleman  to  the 
letter  from  the  State  Department  which 
appears  at  page  3  of  our  report  and 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Department  believes  that  It  is  desir- 
able to  reaffirm  our  views  on  the  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  Soviet  leaders  at  every 
appropriate  opportunity  and,  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  Western  colieagues.  U.S.  offl- 
cials  wiU  be  given  consideration  to  this 
qviestlon  In  connection  with  the  summit 
conference. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  I  agree  with  the 
genUeman.  and  I  think  we  should  re- 
affirm our  position,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  appealed 
to  the  world  for  peace  among  nations, 
disarmament,  and  stand  for  all  of  the 
things  that  go  toward  peace,  should 
there  not  be  more  reiteration  at  this 
summit  meeting  than  in  previous  meet- 
ings? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  fully  believe  that 
there  should  be — and  that  the  Soviets 
be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cerity of  what  they  say.  We  can  only 
hope  that  at  the  summit  meeting  they 
will  take  a  more  constructive  attitude 
than  they  have  shown  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  free  world  repre- 
.sentatives  will  prevail  in  developing  the 
groundwork  for  peace  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
improve    upon    the    eloquence    of    my 


friend  fixjm  Wixcoiuun  in  siippcut  of  Uuj 
iTstvUiUoiTi  Of  com-w.  he  knows  lUl  the 
vk-nrk  \\*e  did  on  ihts  type  of  re»(UuHoJ> 
since  lu  UK>epUon  ymu'v  aar*  when  I 
.terved  upon  ihta  dutlnsuuihed  commit* 
tee  1  mt>vUd  Uke  to  jvtxi  any  oix*  Uunc, 
th«t  1  ftm  v>le**xl  with  the  UUe  ytni 
used,  th*t  these  hit  c«pUve  n»Uoi\!t  «nd 
not  sAielUtr  n»lim\*  1  think  the  Mit^rd  i« 
moiv  (Ktlnled  «s  you  u,ve  "capUve"  «s 
di'iltnBUtslit^  fj-om  " 'smteUHe  "  "'Sutel- 
1  to"  micht  conceivably  infer  some  kmd 
of  .Tcquirscenre  Wc  know,  of  cotu^e. 
that  m  these  captive  nations  that  doca 
not  rxl-st  There  is  no  acquiescence. 
These  ai-e  iTally  and  truly,  as  your  title 
says,  captive  nations  of  Uus  atheistic, 
communistic,  imperialistic,  Soviet  con- 
spiracy. I  think  it  is  well  worded  I 
compliment  my  friend. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  observation,  and  I 
want  to  publicly  thank  him  for  the  as- 
sistance he  has  repeatedly  given  in  the 
past  in  framing  resolutions  such  as  this. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvania  has  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  restore  freedom 
and  justice  to  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  and  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  all  remember 
the  resolution  that  passed  last  year, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  and 
offer  in  the  House.  kno^^Ti  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution.  We  all  know 
the  tremendous  anguish  and  pain  that 
it  caused  in  the  Soviet  Union  among  its 
officials,  and  particularly  Mr.  Khru-' 
shchev.  It  must  have  been  that  that 
resolution  penetrated  and  hurt  consider- 
ably The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
did  me  the  honor  of  chatting  with  me 
before  he  offered  the  pending  resolution, 
and  at  that  time  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea  I  con- 
gratulated the  gentleman  for  thinking 
of  it.  and  I  congratulate  him  now.  as 
well  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, for  reporting  the  resolution  out. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  cooperate  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  to 
see  this  resolution  before  the  House  to- 
day. 

Now,  on  page  3,  paragraph  i3i  of  the 
resolution  says: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  President  will  pur- 
sue energetically  at  the  forthconilng  sum- 
mit conference  the  restoration  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  basic  human  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  assume,  from  reading  that,  that  one 
of  the  primary  thoughts  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  had  in  mind,  as 
well  as  the  committee  in  reporting  the 
resolution  out,  was  that  that  can  best 
be  obtained  by  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ments that  the  Soviet  Union  made  many 
years  ago  that  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions: that  the  people  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  in  a  secret 
ballot,  internationally  supervised,  their 
own  thoughts  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  they  wanted;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  ZABIjOCKI.  Exactly:  and  that  is 
why  I  have  enumerated  the  more  im- 
portant afireements  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  pledged 
itself  to  the  establishment,  through  free 
elections,  of  governments  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people  in  all  of  the  pres- 
ently captive  nations.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  failed  to  keep  its  promises.  The 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  strength- 
en the  hand  of  our  President,  in  pressing 
for  the  fulfillment  of  those  promises. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  also  draw  the 
inference,  while  it  is  not  expressly  stated 
in  the  resolution,  this  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  committee  and  doubtless  the  sense 
of  the  House,  that  under  no  conditions 
do  we  want  any  agreement  made  that 
will  freeze  the  present  situation  in  Eu- 
rope because,  if  that  were  done,  it  would 
mean  to  the  many  millions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  despise  communism 
that  we  have  sold  them  down  the  river. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Of  course,  we  are 
firmly  opposed  to  the  status  quo  in 
Europe. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  assistance,  guidance, 
and  cooperation  in  this  resolution. 

CENEltAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  pendmg  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr  Zablocki  1 .  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  has  submitted 
to  the  House  on  the  eve  of  the  summit 
conference  truly  expresses  the  over- 
whelming sentiments  of  the  American 
Nation  toward  the  captive  pjeoples  of 
eastern  and  central  Eui-ope.  It  gives 
further  expression  to  America's  deter- 
mination to  stand  unflinchingly  by  the 
pnnciple  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
can  be  built  only  by  restoring  freedom, 
independence,  and  national  sovereignty 
to  those  hapless  millions  of  Europe  who 
have  suffered  subjugation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  during  and  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

It  is  not  only  important,  but  quite 
timely,  to  remind  the  world  of  these 
American  sentiments  and  this  American 
determination.  It  is  now  17  months 
since  Khrushchev  shocked  all  humanity 
with  his  ultimatum  placing  mankind 
under  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war. 
IXiring  this  time  many  and  varied  have 
been  the  frantic  moves  Conference 
upon  conference  was  held  by  our  West- 
ern statesmen,  many  a  political  figure 
embarked  upon  many  a  pei-sonal  journey 
'  with  diplomatic  and  propagandistic 
goals,  and  lengthy  negotiations  were 
conducted  by  foreign  ministers  at  Ge- 
neva. All  this  flurry  of  activity  took 
place  within  the  last  17  months. 
Agendas  of  conferences  wei-e  discussed 
and  rediscussed.  and  various  were  the 
attempts  to  properly  weigh  the  issues 
upon  which  depends  the  les-^ening  of  in- 
ternational tension.  What  were  these 
issues?     They  were:   Berlin,  unification 


of  Germany,  European  security,  suspen- 
sion of  atomic  tests,  disarmament, 
problems  of  East-West  relations.  But 
to  this  date  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  pronouncement 
by  the  We.stern  Powers  that  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  danger  to  world  peace 
i3  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe. 

Khrushchev  is  most  desirous  of  elimi- 
neting  this  state  of  affairs  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe  but  only  in  his  own 
fashion  and  on  his  own  terms — for  he 
knows  more  acutely  than  others  how 
precarious  is  the  situation  in  these 
countries  and  what  powerful  forces  for 
freedom  exist  among  these  100  million 
people,  some  of  whom  have  had  a  tradi- 
tion t>f  a  thousand  years  of  cultural, 
natioival.  and  historic  existence.  Conse- 
quent^, he  had  created  an  international 
crisis  V^  trade  some  apimrent  conces- 
sions in  return  for  preserving  the  status 
quo  in  Berlin,  simultaneously  and  un- 
obtrusively also  gaining  a  tacit,  if  not 
express.  Western  consent  to  a  free  hand 
in  accelerating  the  final  communization 
ajid  assimilation  of  the  captive  nations 
vrithin  the  Soviet  system.  Was  it  not 
revealing  that  the  resolution  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  a  few  months  ago.  calling 
for  a  week  of  prayer  for  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  Euiope  was  met  by  Khrushchev's 
violent  wrath?  I^et  us,  however,  not 
deceive  ourselves.  This  was  naj,  an 
emotional  outburst.  This  was  a  coldly 
premeditated  wrath  designed  to  forestall 
ajiy  tendencies  to  raise  the  problem  of 
freedom  for  these  captive  people  in  the 
course  of  negotiations. 

How  important  is  it  to  Khrushchev  to 
accelerate  the  final  communization  of 
these  captive  nations?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  events  of  the  past  few  months. 
Remnants  of  rights  fought  out  by  the 
Polish  E>eople  in  the  years  1955  and  1956 
aire  now  in  the  process  of  withdrawal; 
new  forms  of  blackmail  against  the 
Catholic  Church  are  being  imposed:  new 
i-estrictions  upon  the  rights  of  labor  are 
now  being  instituted,  collectivization  in 
Bastern  Germany  and  other  satellite 
countries  is  being  hurried:  the  draft  has 
been  recently  published  of  the  new 
Czechoslovak  Constitution  which  pro- 
claims entry  into  the  stage  of  building 
an  advanced  socialist  society  and  transi- 
tion to  communism  in  clo.se  fraternal 
conjunction  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  are  moves  which  can  only  pro- 
voke public  opinion  in  the  West — and 
yet,  Khrushchev  is  not  waiting  until  after 
having  attained  whatever  successes  are 
possible  for  him  at  the  forthcoming  in- 
ternational conferences.  He  is  not  wait- 
ing until  after  he  might  have  played  the 
advantageous  role  of  a  jovial  and  tame 
Russian  boar  at  Paris.  The  reasons 
;)rompting  these  hurried  moves  in  the 
.^jatellite  sphere  at  such  an  unpropitious 
time  must   be  impelling   indeed. 

Within  such  an  international  context, 
Jhis  resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
*hich  in  its  third  paragraph  urges  the 
president  to  pursue  energetically  at  the 
forthcoming  summit  conference  the 
restoration  of  fundamental  freedoms 
«ind  basic  human  rights  to  the  captive 
peoples,  cannot  but  have  a  practical  ef- 

ect  upon  the  course  of  negotiations  of 


the  great  powers  We  cannot  permit 
the  summit  conference  and  all  the  p.sy- 
chological  and  propagandistic  prepara- 
tions therefor  to  serve  solely  the  cause 
of  Khrushchev  by  obscuring  the  basic 
issues  upon  which  universal  security  and 
peace  built  upon  freedom  are  dependent. 
Khrushchev  cannot  be  permitted  to  fur- 
ther develop  his  gigantic  brainwashing 
technique  upon  all  mankind— he  terrifies 
all  humanity  with  the  threat  of  a  pos- 
sible hydrogen  war  and  then  attempts 
to  persuade  it  by  various  means  that 
only  the  status  of  Berlin  can  be  the  cause 
of  such  po.ssible  threats. 

Skeptics  will  say  that  the  resolution 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe,  although  cor- 
rect in  principle,  will  be  of  no  effect  since 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  agree  to  peace- 
fully withdraw  from  Poland  and  other 
countries  within  the  Soviet  sphere.  The 
major  premise  of  such  reasoning  is  un- 
tenable and,  indeed,  unacceptable  Is 
there  anyone  who,  in  this  phase  of  inter- 
national conferences,  espouses  the  illu- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to 
the  unification  of  Germany  upon  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  independence 
for  that  country,  or  to  a  disarmament 
accompanied  by  full  and  effective  con- 
trols? And  yet,  we  do  not  shrink  from 
the  necessity  of  formulating  such  de- 
mand of  ours  as  a  condition  to  lasting 
peace.  The  restoration  of  freedom  to 
central  and  eastern  Europe  is  one  of 
the  basic  conditions  of  such  a  peace 
Consistent  and  logical  reasoning  de- 
mands that  this  condition  find  equal 
expression  in  our  international  de- 
mands 

The  demand  by  our  Government,  with 
full  determination,  for  the  restoration 
of  freedom  to  the.se  captive  people  will 
stand  before  the  world  as  proof  positive 
that  the  great  American  Nation  will 
not  buy  a  false  peace  at  the  cost  of 
someone  else's  freedom.  For  the  people 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  an  international  posture  will  pro- 
claim that  the  United  States  actively 
oppo,ses  colonialism  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  it  appears  anew. 

Even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
recent  evidence  that  a  yearning  for 
greater  personal  liberties  is  awakening. 
There  is  need  for  help  in  convincing  the 
Russian  people  that  the  American  Na- 
tion is  building  world  order  upon  free- 
dom for  all  nations  and  all  human  be- 
ings. A  demand  by  our  Government  for 
freedom  for  the  captive  peoples  cannot 
be  completely  lost  upon  the  average  Rus- 
sian in  its  individual  import. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  our  de- 
mands, oui-  efforts  still  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  Responsibility  for  the  exist- 
ence of  20th  century  slavery  in  the  heart 
of  Europe  will  be  pinpointed,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  suffer  a  decided  defeat 
in  the  idealogica!  war  which  it  has  de- 
cided to  wage  by  obscuring  the  realities 
of  conquest 

I  am  happy  that  >*e  are  considering 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki  I,  and  others, 
at  a  time  when  we  customarily  express 
pur  sentim.ents  toward  the  Polish  nation 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May 
1791.     We  customarily   pay  homage  to 
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the  great  historical  record  <rf  Poland,  we 
remind  ourselves  of  the  selfless  and  Im- 
portant participation  by  her  sons  In  our 
Revolutionary  War,  we  express  admira- 
tion for  her  heroism  during  the  long 
years  of  the  Second  World  War  and  for 
her  adamant  struggles  during  the  bitter 
and  endless  postwar  years  against  her 
Communist  oppressors — and  yet,  each  of 
us,  in  his  heart,  knows  that  this  Is  not 
enough.  We  are  convinced  that  America 
can  fulfil!  her  great  moral  obligation  to 
the  PolLsh  nation  only  by  unceasing 
efforts  realistically  aimed  at  restoring  to 
that  nation,  which  will  shortly  observe  a 
thousand  years  of  Its  history,  a  full,  free, 
and  independent  status 

Moreover,  we  fully  realize  that  In  that 
nation  of  over  30  million  people,  we  have 
a  most  faithful  and  valiant  friend,  price- 
less and  indLspensable  in  the  present 
mast  disturbing  international  patterns 
into  which  our  world  has  fallen.  There- 
fore, It  is  fitting  and  well  that  we 
through  this  resolution,  take  a  practical 
means  of  expressing  our  concern  for  the 
future  of  this  nation 

I  should  further  like  to  point  out  that 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  bound- 
aries on  Poland's  west  stands  as  one  of 
the  mast  practical  efforts  that  could  be 
made  at  the  present  time  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. By  doing  so.  we  could  re- 
lieve the  Poles  of  Russian  blackmail  in 
respect  to  the  Inviolability  of  those 
boundaries  while  we  our5elvcs.  in  all 
hnnesty,  can  find  no  obstacle  to  such 
recognition  on  our  part  General  de 
Gaulle  has  recognized  this  western 
boundary  of  the  Poles  and  yet  main- 
tains the  closest  of  relations  with  West- 
ern Germany  The  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  is  also  definitely  In  favor  of  such 
a  solution.  Our  Government,  at  the 
summit  conference,  has  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  step  forth  boldly  on  this  i.ssue. 
thereby  making  a  positive  contribution 
to  a  practical  settlement  of  European 
problems 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  voting  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  633  This  resolution 
once  again  reaffirms  the  sincere  convic- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  a  choice  of 
governments,  to  wit.  self-determination 
is  an  inalienable  right  of  free  people 
everywhere.  We  reiterate  the  wish  of 
Congress  that  our  esteemed  President 
at  the  forthcoming  summit  conference 
take  the  lead  in  seeking  actively  res- 
toration of  these  basic  freedoms  for 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  living  up 
to  many  declarations  m.ade  from  time 
to  time  by  the  leaders  at  the  various 
conferences,  namely,  Teheran.  Pots- 
dam, and  Yalta.  Let  us  well  remember 
that  over  17  millions  of  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  look  to  us  for  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  active  leadership 
necessary  to  implement  the  promise  of 
self-determination  and  remove  for  all 
time  any  belief  that  we  have  forgotten 
or  that  we.  by  silence,  condone  the  in- 
justice to  these  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  a  companion  resolution  to 
the  one  being  considered  today,  I  hope 


the  CaagTtes  win  take  this  means  to 
reaffirm  it«  belief  In  Woodrow  Wilson's 
principle  of  self-determination  for  all 
nations. 

Let  this  resolution  be  a  warning  to 
the  President  In  his  dealings  at  the 
summit  with  Premier  Khnishchev  If 
the  So\'iet  Union  had  lived  up  to  ocxn- 
mitments  it  made  at  past  summit  con- 
ferences, this  resolution  would  not  be 
necessary.  At  the  Yalta  Conference, 
Stalin  pledged  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist 
the  liberated  nations  of  Europe  "to 
solve  by  democratic  means  their  press- 
ing pohtical  and  economic  problems  and 
to  create  democratic  institutions  of  their 
own  choice." 

Now.  15  years  later,  our  President  Is 
preparing  for  another  sximmit  confer- 
ence that  would  be  unnecessary  if  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  had  carried  out  the 
grand  promises  it  made  in  1945. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  designed  to 
influence  the  restoration  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  God-given  rights 
of  the  subjucated  peoples  now  existing 
m  Communist  captive  nations,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  this  House  will  prcwnptly 
and  unanimously  approve  it. 

As  we  all  know,  in  numerous  and  re- 
petitive documents  and  agreements,  the 
great  pov,  ers  of  the  world,  including  So- 
viet Russia,  have  pledged  and  promised 
the  persecuted  peoples  of  these  nations, 
the  return  of  their  national  freedom  and 
personal  liberties.  Ihc  United  States 
has  consistently  attempted  to  have  these 
promises  carried  out  but  Russia  still  de- 
nies these  countries  the  right  of  free 
electioiis  and  independent  sovereignty. 
To  my  mind  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution will  add  substantial  strength  to 
the  position  of  the  Pi-esident  when  he 
meets  with  the  Soviet  leadei-s  at  the 
approaching  summit  conference.  The 
Communist  rulers,  by  our  action,  will  be 
emphatically  reminded  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  that  no  firm  and 
lasting  agreements  for  peace  can  be  made 
while  the  world  remains  practically  half 
free  and  half  slave.  By  our  action  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  can  be  concretely 
convinced  this  Nation  will  not  abandon 
her  traditional  principles  of  free  gov- 
erruntnt  for  all  peoples  and  the  captive 
nations  themselves  will  be  further  in- 
spu-ed  to  remain  adamant  in  their  de- 
tennination  to  reject  any  Communist  en- 
treaties for  cooperative  existence  under 
tlie  Soviet  system. 

The  fact  and  the  truth  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian Ki-emUn  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
inhuman  slavery  being  imposed  upon  the 
brave  peoples  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Lithuania.  E.stonia  Latvia,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  all  the  other 
captive  countries.  It  is  also  unfortunate- 
ly true  that  we  have  suffered  many  disas- 
trous propaganda  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russians. 

Not  the  least  of  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  own  most  effective  field. 
Unlike  their  multitudinous  and  skillful 
distortions  for  propaganda  purposes,  we 
are  telling  the  truth.  If  the  Kremlin 
leaders  want  to  prove  their  sincerity  in 
seeking  peace  in  the  world  then  let  them 
simply  declare  freedom  for  the  captive 


nations.  That  is  the  first  and  futula- 
mental  step  that  must  be  taken  before 
there  can  be  any  resisonable  hope  for  the 
achievement  of  a  peaceful  world. 

Let  us  then  promptly  approve  this  res- 
olution to  encourage  the  Soviet  rulers  to 
take  this  first,  just  action  and  then  pro- 
ceed, at  the  summit,  to  the  adoption  of 
agreements  for  all  erf  us  to  live,  in  good 
will  and  good  faith,  in  a  world  at  peace 
Mr.  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  633  has  been  report- 
ed out  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreien  Affairs  and  I  am  sure  there 
will  not  be  a  vote  against  it  here  in  the 
House  Increasingly  people  here  and 
around  the  world  are  recognizing  that 
probably  the  best  hope  the  world  no^' 
has  of  getting  through  the  terrible  world 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  involved 
against  our  will,  without  all-out  nuclear 
war  lies  in  the  continued  will  to  resist 
and  the  determined  efforts  to  regain 
their  freedom  by  the  900  milhon  people 
in  the  world  who  are  held  in  bondage  to- 
day by  Communist  t^Tanny.  If  these 
people  can  keep  up  their  hopes  and  spirit, 
their  morale:  if  they  know  from  repeated 
assurances  like  this  resolution  that  they 
are  not  forgotten  and  will  not  be  for- 
saken by  the  United  States  and  other 
free  peoples:  if  they  can  continue  to 
make  trouble  for  the  tyrants  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  little  pinpricks  and  keep 
the  despots  so  busy  at  home  dealing  with 
the'r  own  people  that  they  are  not  able  to 
embark  upon  foreign  adventures  so 
easily,  then  there  is  a  real  chance  that 
the  world  can  escape  the  holocaust  that 
will  cthcrwise  almost  certainly  occur. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
is  trj-ing  his  best  to  pet  acceptance  Into 
respectable  society  without  first  becom- 
ing respectable.  He  Is  trying  his  best  to 
get  other  peoples  of  the  world,  through 
their  fear  of  war  and  their  desire  for 
peace,  to  concede  the  subjugation  he  has 
already  fastened  on  these  millions  of  peo- 
ple. He  has  said  many  times  that  to  get 
peace  the  free  world  must  accept  what 
he  calls  "the  historic  changes."  That  is. 
we  must  accept  as  pe^Tnanent  the  sub- 
jugation of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, including  100  million  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope who  are  not  and  never  were  Rus- 
sian. That  we  cannot  and  will  not  do. 
Naturally  at  this  summit  conference  he 
will  be  trying  to  get  the  ?ppearance  of 
being  fully  accepted  by  reasonable  and 
fT*eedom -loving  and  peace-loving  people 
around  the  world.  He  wants  to  discuss 
all  the  problems  in  Europe  except  the 
one  that  is  causing  the  tensions — tlie 
holding  of  millions  of  people  in  Commu- 
nist enslavement.  As  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Z.^blocki!  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  have  just 
said,  our  Pre.sident  and  our  delegation 
and  the  deleizations  of  other  free  peoples 
at  this  .summit  conference  must  not  let 
the  impression  go  out  that  in  our  effort 
to  get  peace  we  are  is-illing  to  tr>'  to  buy 
it  at  the  expense  of  our  own  principles 
and  the  freedom  of  other  human  beings. 
If  we  were  to  do  that  we  would  not  de- 
serve to  retain  our  own  freedom. 

Whenever  Mr.  Khrushchev  talks  about 
ending  the  abnormal  situation  in  West 
Berlin  I  hope  that  our  delegation  will 
ask  him  if  he  considers  it  abnormal  for 
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people  to  be  free  and  to  live  under  self- 
government?  In  fact,  the  abnormalities 
are  in  East  Berlin  where  people  are  not 
free  but  under  Soviet  rule. 

Whenever  he  says  something  about  the 
abnormal  situation  of  allied  troops  in 
West  Berlin,  as  he  so  often  does,  we  must 
remind  him  that  there  is  a  far  more 
abnormal  situation  in  Budapest  and 
Warsaw  and  every  one  of  the  other  East- 
ern European  capitals  where  Soviet 
forces  are  in  control  against  the  will  of 
the  people. 

And  when  he  asks  for  Berlin  to  be  a 
united  and  free  city,  we  ought  to  reply. 
"Yes,  of  course,  whenever  you  will  allow 
the  German  people  to  become  a  free  na- 
tion once  more." 

All  will  recall  that  last  summer  in 
Moscow,  just  after  the  Congress  had 
passed  the  captive  nations  resolution 
which  Irritated  Mr.  Khrushchev  so.  be- 
cause it  struck  him  at  his  weakest  spot — 
he  said  to  our  Vice  President.  'Look  at 
these  people,  do  they  look  to  you  like 
unhappy  captives''"' 

Well,  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  wants  us  to 
believe  they  are  happy  and  free,  in 
Poland,  for  example,  why  does  he  not  let 
them  vote?  If  they  are  happy  and  free, 
surely  they  will  vote  for  him  and  his 
rule.  That  is  all  this  resolution  calls  for. 
fundamental  freedoms  and  basic  human 
rights  for  all  human  beings. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  urges  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  all  in  the  world 
except  those  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. He  wants  self-determination  in 
Algeria,  he  advocates  seLf-determination 
everywhere — except  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire, the  one  cruel  empire  that  remains 
If  he  wants  to  relax  tensions,  as  he  con- 
stantly proclaims,  let  him  demonstrate 
that  he  believes  in  self-determination  for 
all  peoples,  let  him  release  the  captive 
nations,  and  half  the  tensions  will  im- 
mediately disappear, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JTJDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  evidence  of 
the  deep  interest  in  this  matter,  I  read 
in  one  of  the  Washington  papers  this 
morning  or  yesterday  a  full-page  ad  put 
in  by  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin  and 
signed  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Germans  in  West  Berlin.  One  of  them 
was  the  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
as  I  remember,  of  all  Germany,  who  is 
one  of  the  bravest  men  I  have  ever  read 
about.  He  is  a  great  churchman,  in  my 
mind.  Certainly  he  knows  this  is  an 
attack  upon  all  religions,  as  evidenced  by 
the  courage  he  has  shown  in  going  into 
East  Berlin  and  giving  the  courageous 
sermons  he  has  given  so  repeatedly 
throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  indeed.  Surely  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  to  people 
everywhere  that  this  world  struggle  is 
not  like  the  old-fashioned  efforts  of  con- 
querors to  seize  somebody  else's  territory 
or  cattle  or  loot.  This  is  a  struggle  for 
control  not  of  land  but  of  man — the  mind 
of  man.  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  control  what  families 
can  teach  their  children,  what  it  is  per- 
mitted for  children  to  read  or  learn  in 
the  schools.    It  is  a  cold  and  calculated 


rejection  of  all  that  man  has  struggled 
for  in  his  upward  march  toward  civiliza- 
tion, since  he  began  to  develop  cultures 
ba^ed  on  the  right  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  human  being. 

Sometimes  during  this  present  year, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's becoming  our  President.  I  have 
thought  again  of  his  statement  in  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  that  our  country' 
was  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war.  testing 
aaiong  other  things  whether  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  should  perish  from  the  earth  Mr 
Speaker,  what  the  whole  world,  the 
whole  planet,  is  engaged  m  today  is  a 
civil  war,  the  greatest  civil  war  mankind 
bus  ever  known.  It  is  a  civil  war  over 
exactly  the  same  issue:  Is  government  of 
the  people  and  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  to  perish  from  the  earth,  literally. 

There  have  always  been  governments 
and  I  am  sure  there  always  will  be,  but 
*tiat  kind  of  government  is  to  prevail 
on  this  planet,  the  kind  run  by  a  little 
power-drunk  clique  calling  itself  a  party, 
describing  itself  cynically  by  such  good 
words  as  democratic  and  peace-loving,  a 
otque  that  decides  what  is  good  for  peo- 
3le  and  executes  those  who  have  the 
;iUdacity  to  disagree  or  who  believe  that 
a$  human  beings  they  have  the  capacity 
to  make  moral  judgment  and  should  have 
t.be  right  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment and  to  make  independent  choices 
of  their  own?  Or.  is  it  to  be  a  govern- 
ment that  will  genuinely  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
tor  the  people — and  against  tyranny 
I'rom  whatever  source? 

The  least  this  Congress  can  do  today, 
and  do  again  every  once  in  a  while,  is  to 
get  a  message  through  to  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  remem- 
l)er  them,  and  we  care  about  them  and 
their  desire  to  become  free  again.  The 
need  to  reassure  them  that  in  our  desire 
to  work  out  civilized  settlements  of  the 
disputes  that  divide  the  world,  we  are 
not  going  to  change  our  basic  character 
or  betray  our  basic  ideals :  we  are  not  eo- 
mg  to  abandon  those  captive  peoples  or 
accept  as  permanent  their  present  ter- 
rible subjugation.  They  can  count  on  the 
IJnited  States  not  to  let  them  down 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope — rather,  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  tWs  House  will  join 
m  sending  this  message  of  hope  today 
to  the  millions  of  people  in  thp  world 
w.-ho  are  not  pennitted  to  meet  and  to 
soeak  their  minds  as  we  can  and  are  do- 
ing here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  resolution  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  United  Nations 
%BS  doing  the  job  it  was  supposed  to  do; 
would  If 

Mr  JUDD.  Actually,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  done  extraordinarily  well,  in 
my  opinion,  considering  the  number  and 
difficulty  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
dumped  on  it  in  the  last  15  years,  and 
reicognizing  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  organization  was  set  up  with 
some  built-in  monkey  wrenches  in  it. 
which  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep 
it  to  some  extent  crippled  and  ineffective 


when  real  issues  are  before  It.  The  So- 
viet Union  pretended  15  years  ago  to 
be  democratic  and  peace  loving  It  was 
thought  by  many  and  hoped  by  all  that 
its  leaders  were  speaking  and  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  we  trusted  that  they 
would  act  accordingly.  Actually,  our 
leaders  leaned  over  backward  to  get  tt^ie 
Soviet  Union  to  come  into  the  world  or- 
ganization in  the  hope  and  faith  that 
they  would  do  so  for  the  .same  purposes 
as  we  had;  namely,  to  use  the  organiza- 
tion to  help  re.solve  difficulties  between 
countries.  We  were  too  naive  to  realize, 
tuo  decent  to  suspect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  join  the  United  Nations 
for  exactly  the  opposite  purpose  of  that 
which  motivated  us.  They  did  not  come 
in  to  make  it  work;  they  came  in  to  make 
sure  that  the  United  Nations  did  not 
work.  The  Soviet  Union  came  into  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition where,  whenever  it  would  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  their  world  con- 
spiracy to  have  real  settlement  of  a 
problem,  they  could  under  tiie  charter 
keep  the  organization  from  operating 
effectively.  Why  should  they  want  to 
accomplish  that?  The  answer  is  simple, 
I  believe,  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it. 
They  have  a  world  organization  of  their 
own — the  Communist  Party.  It  has  or- 
ganized, disciplined,  and  efficient  units  in 
evei-y  other  country  in  the  world  They 
intend  to  win  for  their  world  organi- 
zation What  could  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  them  than  to  have  a  seat  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  rival  world 
organization — the  United  Nations — 
where,  perfectly  legally  under  the  char- 
ter, they  can  keep  that  organization 
crippled  and  meffective,  while  their 
own  organization  drives  ahead 

Now  considering  the  fact  that  there 
is  this  built-in  monkey  wrench,  and  we 
cannot  change  it  because  they  can  veto 
such  a  change,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  debating— as  a  de- 
bating society. 

Mr  JUDD  Yes,  at  debating,  and  at 
exposing  situations  and  problems  to 
public  view,  and  calling  upon  the  moral 
sense  of  people  all  over  the  world  to 
condemn  aggre.ssive  actions  by  anyone. 
Actually,  consideruig  its  difficulties  and 
handicaps.  I  think  the  United  Nations 
has  done  better  than  any  of  us  had  a 
right  to  expect 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  United  Nations  has  not 
.settled  one  crisis  since  it  was  organ- 
ized— not  a  one. 

Mr.  JUDD  Yes;  it  has  settled  sev- 
eral. 

Further,  it  has  on  repeated  occasions 
prevented  a  crisis  or  quarrel  or  dispute 
from  erupting  into  all-out  war.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  not  to  throw  brick- 
bats at  the  UN  .  but  to  recognize  frank- 
ly the  handicaps  and  diflQculties.  and 
work  to  correct  them,  and  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  organization. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin in  supporting  Hou.se  Resolution 
63.3.  since  I  was  the  author  of  similar 
legislation,  House  Resolution  823. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  gone  on  record  as 
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urging  the  President  to  bring  up  the 
question  of  the  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination of  the  captive  peoples  at  the 
forthcoming  summit  conference  Of 
course,  I  am  well  aware  that  on  previous 
occasions  the  Russian  leaders  have  re- 
fused to  dLscuss  this  matter,  aUt  ging  that 
it  would  cortstitute  intervention  in  the 
internal  affeirs  of  those  states.  How- 
ever, since  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  as  jet  no  fixed  agenda  for  the 
summit  conference,  and  since  there  may 
very  well  be  topics  which  Mr  Khru- 
shchev is  anxious  to  bring  up  for  discus- 
sion. I  feel  that  President  Eisenhower 
should  be  fortified  with  this  expression 
of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  in 
the  event  It  becomes  feasible  to  place 
this  item  be:'ore  the  conference  itself. 

Unhappily,  the  free  world  has  been 
unable  to  take  little  concrete  or  positive 
action  on  bthalf  of  the  captive  peoples 
except  to  pr'Dtest  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the.r  continued  en.slavement 
Even  if  the  (luestion  of  their  captivity  is 
broached  by  the  President  and  even  if  it 
is  again  summarily  rejected  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  it  would  nevertheless  serve 
two  Important  purposes.  In  the  first 
place.  It  would  help  to  strengthen  the 
hope  of  the  captive  peoples  them^selves 
and  would  further  show  them  that  we 
and  indeed  the  entire  free  world  still  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  justice,  and  .self-de- 
termination for  them  as  for  all  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  In  the  second 
place,  its  exp<'cted  rejection  by  the  Soviet 
leader  would  sei-ve  attain  to  point  with 
clarity  to  th(  fact  that  the  chains  that 
bind  them  are  linked  directly  with  the 
Kremlin  In  spite  of  any  Communist 
propaganda  i  hat  may  be  heard  to  the 
contrary. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  similar  .speedy  action  on  this  reso- 
lution so  that  it  may  be  m  the  President  s 
hands  as  he  proceeds  on  his  important 
mission  to  the  summit  meeting  in  Paris. 

Mr.  HOPF'MAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr  JUDD  I  am  glad  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  HOFT'MAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker  the  veiy  sincere  and  able  state- 
ment made  bv  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr  Jvdd)  calls 
to  mind — to  my  mind  anyway — the 
gentleman  sp'^aking  about  countries  be- 
ing ruled  by  individuals,  the  situation  in 
New  York  and  the  Nation.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentlema.n  would  not  concede  that 
that  apphes  to  political  parties,  for  ex- 
ample, in  New  York  in  the  Republican 
Party  at  the  moment  I  have  in  mind — 
well,  I  can  hardly  express  it— admira- 
tion, for  the  courage  exhibited  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  Now  the  basses  said 
and  say  they  want  him  to  run  for  Vice 
President  on  :he  Republican  ticket  If 
I  may  have  the  gentleman's  attention; 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  it  is  a  won- 
derful thing  lor  the  Governor  to  show 
his  Independence  and  his  courage  when 
he  refuses  to  take  second  place  on  the 
ticket?  Why  .should  he,  the  Governor  of 
New  York  and  a  Rockefeller,  be  the  tool 
of  the  New  York  bosses  and  Wall 
Street — be  pushed  aside  by  the  bosses — 


as  you  said  the  Communists  do  In  various 
countries  where  they  will  not  let  the 
folks  vote.  He  Is  too  independent  to  be 
used  by  tlie  generals  of  the  party  aftei 
they  pujshed  him  out  of  -first  place.  Do 
you  not  believe,  honestly  now,  that  the 
Governor  is  doing  a  remarkable,  cour- 
ageous, and  patriotic  thing  when  he  re- 
fuses to  let  the  politicians  like  Tom 
Dewey  and  others  of  those  fellows  who 
put  Willkir-  in  after  Dewey  him.self  twice 
took  a  licking — you  remember  that,  the 
second  time  the  people  demonstrated 
that  they  did  not  want  him  as  Presi- 
dent— do  you  not  think  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  doing  a  most  courageous  and 
patriotic  thing  In  refusing  to  take  that 
second  place? 

Mr.  JUDD.  My  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  is  the  House's  past 
master  in  diverting  attention  from  the 
business  at  hand,  and.  of  course,  always 
for  a  good  purpose. 

Mr.  HOF^PMAN  of  Michigan.  No.  no. 
I  just  asked  the  gentleman  a  question. 
The  same  prmciple  is  involved.  The 
gentleman  finds  fault — more  properly 
warns  us  against  the  Communist  leaders 
of  Russia  I  just  point  to  the  excep- 
tional courage  and  honesty  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  In  refusing  to  be  the  tool  of 
politicians  with  their  own  Interests  to 
serve. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  say  just  two 
things  in  answer.  First,  my  friend  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  is  very  able  to  take 
care  of  himself;  and  second,  it  is  his  good 
fortune  to  live  in  a  country  where  he  is 
free  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and 
speak  his  piece  without  fear  or  favor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right.  And  let  us  be  thankful  he  has  the 
insight  to  see  the  purpose  which  seems  to 
say  he  lacks  the  ability  to  be  President, 
but  would  attract  votes  to  the  support  of 
the  i>arty  Now  may  I  continue  and  use 
the  rest  of  the  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  we  thank  God  that 
we  still  have  these  basic  himian  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  here  that 
permits  every  man  to  speak  his  mind 
and  defend  his  position. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
he  is  doing  Is  telling  the  bosses  to  go 
peddle  the  job  somewhere  else.  So  I 
join  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in 
thanking  the  Lord  as  well  as  those  who 
wrote  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  our  first  President,  George 
Washington  who  advised  us  to  avoid  en- 
tanglements with  other  nations — a 
policy  we  have  failed  to  follow — to  our 
sorrow  and  a  substantial  lass  of  our  in- 
dependence and  our  present  bankruptcy. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Rabaut  ) .  The  question  is.  Will  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  633? 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently no  quorum  is  pre.sent. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  be  postponed  until 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 


Mr   GROSS     Mr  Speaker,  I  object 

Mr.  FULTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

Mr  HOFTTVIAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  277.  nays  0,  not  voting  153, 
as  follows; 

I  Roll   No.  63) 
YEAS — 271 


Abbltt 

Felghan 

Mahon 

Abernetiiv 

Fenton 

MallUard 

Albert 

Fisher 

Marshall 

AUord 

Flood 

Martin 

Alger 

Flvnt 

Matthews 

Allen 

Ford 

May 

Anderseii 

Forrester 

Meader 

Minn. 

Prelmghuysen 

Merrow 

Arends 

Pulton 

Metcalf 

Ashmore 

Ga things 

Mever 

A^pinall 

George 

Michel 

Auchlnclos- 

Gialmo 

MUler. 

Aver>' 

Goodell 

George  P. 

Bailey 

Gray 

MllUken 

Baker 

Green.  Oreg 

Mills 

Baldwin 

Oriffln 

Mmshall 

Baring 

Grlfflths 

MiK-heU 

Barry 

Grose 

Moeller 

Bates 

Oubser 

Moore 

Baumhart 

Hagen 

Morgan 

Becker 

Hardy 

Morris.  Ok  la 

Beckworth 

Harris 

Moss 

Belcher 

H'^bert 

Moulder 

Bennett.  Fla 

Hechler 

Mumma 

Bennett.  Mirh 

Hemphill 

Murphy 

Berry 

Heae 

Mtirray 

Betts 

Hoeven 

Natcher 

Blltch 

Hoffman,  Mich 

,  Norblad 

Boggs 

Hogan 

Norrell 

Boland 

HoUneld 

O  Brlen.  HI. 

Boiling 

Horan 

O  Hara.  HI. 

Bo.sch 

Huddleston 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Bret'dlng 

Hull 

OKon-^kl 

Block 

Ikard 

ONelU 

Brooli.s.  La 

Irwin 

Oliver 

Brooks,  Tex 

Jennings 

Ostertag 

Broomfleld 

Jensen 

Patman 

Brown.  Ga 

Johansen 

Perkins 

Brown.  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pfost 

Broyhlll 

Johnson.  Md 

Pilcher 

Budge 

Johnson,  Wi.s. 

Pillion 

Burdick 

Jonas 

Plrnle 

Burke,  Ky. 

Jones.  Mo 

Poage 

Burke  Mass 

Jtidd 

Poff 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Kjirsten 

Porter 

Cannon 

Kastenmeler 

Price 

Carnahan 

Kearns 

FMcinskl 

Casey 

Kee 

Qule 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Rabaut 

Chamberlain 

Keogh 

Riindall 

Chenoweth 

Kuday 

Ray 

Chiperfleld 

Kllgore 

Rees,  Kans. 

Churcb 

Kmg.  Calif - 

Reuss 

Coftd 

King,  Utah 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Cohelan 

K'.rwan 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Colmer 

Kitrhln 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Conte 

Kmox 

RobiBon 

Cook 

Kowalski 

Rogers  Colo. 

Cooley 

Kyi 

Rogers.  Flu. 

Corbett 

Landnim 

Rogers.  Mass 

Cunningham 

Lane 

Hogery.  Tex. 

Curtln 

Langen 

Roosevelt 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Lankford 

Rutherford 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Latta 

St   George 

Dapue 

Lennon 

Saund 

Daniels 

Levering 

Sfivlor 

r>ftvls,  Ga. 

Llbonatl 

Schwengel 

Dawson 

Lindsay 

Scott 

Derovmlan 

Lipscomb 

Shelley 

Derwlnskl 

Loser 

Sheppard 

Dlngell 

McConnack 

Shipley 

Dixon 

McDonough 

Short 

Dom,  S.C. 

McFall 

Slkes 

Downing 

McGlnley 

Slier 

Doyle 

McOovern 

Simpson 

I>urham 

Mclntlre 

Sisk 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

Slack 

Bdmondson 

McSween 

Smith,  Calif. 

Everett 

Machrowlcz 

Smith..  Iowa 

Evlns 

Mack 

Smith,  Karb. 

Pascell 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Miss. 

9108 

Bmitli.Va. 
•prtn«*r 
8tMd 
Btntton 

■tubbtvlMd 
SuiUvMi 
T»tMr 
ThomM 
Thorn p«eii.  N.J. 
Thompson,  T«x 
ThoruWry 
Ton 
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Trlabla 

Whiwn«r 

Tuck 

WhlttMi 

num&a 

WldnaU 

Vit 

WUr 

▼mP^ 

WmiMta 

V»alftnd« 

WUIU 

Vtnaon 

WlaaiM4 

WklnwHihl 

Wolf 

WftllbAUMT 

Wrtiht 

Wu&pur 

TktM 

WktU 

Youngtr 

Whanon 

Sablockl 

NATS— 0 


MOT  VOTINO— IW 


Adair 

Plynn 

Monaflaa 

Addoolilo 

rocanor 

Montoya 

Al«xand«r 

roUy 

Moorhead 

AadMVon, 

Poraad 

Morrta,  N.  Max 

Mont. 

Pouataia 

Morrtsoa 

Andr«wa 

Frasltr 

Multar 

AnfuM 

rrltdal 

Nelaen 

AAhlay 

Oallachtr 

NIX 

Arr** 

Oarmata 

O  Brian,  N,T. 

Bardcn 

O^TJ 

Oamen 

Barr 

Oavtn 

Paaamaa 

Barr«U 

Gilbert 

Pelly 

Bms.  NJI. 

Olenn 

Phllbln 

BMa.Teim. 

Oranahao 

Powell 

Bentley 

Orant 

Preston 

BUtnlk 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Prokop 

Bolton 

Haley 

Qulgley 

Bonner 

Halleek 

Rains 

Bow 

Hal  pern 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bowles 

Hariris 

Rlehlman 

Boylcln 

Harmon 

Riley 

Brsdemaa 

Harrison 

Rivers.  3  C. 

Bray 

Haya 

Roberta 

Brewster 

Healey 

Rodlno 

Brown,  Mo. 

Henderson 

Rooney 

Buckley 

Herlong 

Rostenkowskl 

Burleson 

Hlestand 

Roush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Santar.geio 

Cahlll 

Holland 

Schenck 

Canfleld 

Holt 

Scherer 

Celler 

Holtzn'.an 

Selden 

Chelf 

Hosmer 

Spence 

Clark 

Inouye 

Staggers 

Coffin 

Jack.soa 

Taylor 

Co',  her 

Jarman 

Teagrue,  Calll. 

Cramer 

Johnson.  Colo 

Teag\ie,  Tex. 

Daddarto 

Jones,  Ala, 

Teller 

DavU,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Thompson,  La. 

Delan«7 

Kasem 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Dent 

Kelly 

Tollefson 

D«ntOQ 

Kllburn 

Udall 

Devlne 

Kluczynskt 

Vanlk 

DlgKS 

La/ore 

Walter 

Donohue 

lAird 

Weaver 

Dooley 

Leslnskl 

Wela 

Dorn,  W.T, 

McCuUoch 

Westland 

Dowdy 

McDoweU 

Wilson 

Dvilskl 

Macdonald 

WUhrow 

SlUott 

Madden 

Young 

Fallon 

MaK>a 

Zelanko 

Fart>at«ln 

Miller.  Clem 

nno 

MlUer,  N.T. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rule*  wer«  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr  Haltack. 

Mr  Addoolsto  with  Mr  Cahlll 

Mr  Butuiar  with  Mr  Olann, 

Mr,  Alaiandar  with  Mr.  Oamera. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr  Canfleld. 

Mr  Bowie*  with  Mr  Tnylor 

Mr.  MlUw,  aam  with  Mr  r\iw 

Mr.  Monagaa  with  Mra.  Bolton 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr  Cramer 

Mr   Danl  with  Mr    Hmo*  of  Tenneaaaa. 

Mr.  Moorhaad  with  Mr  KUburu. 

Mr  niv«r«  of  i»<>uth  Carolina  with  Mr, 
I>>»ley 

Mr  Rtley  with  Mr  LafiY* 

Mr  Jmtaa  at  Alabama  with  Mr  Mtl)«r  of 
New  Y»rk 

Mr  Ohalf  with  Mr  N«la«n, 

Mr  Clark  wUh  Mr  Pally 

Mr   Byrne  at  PenruryWanla  with  Mr  Adatr. 

Mr  C)r«an  with  Mr  Bau  of  New  Nantp. 
ahir* 

Mr  Ntx  with  Mr  BeaUty 

Mr  Prt^op  with  Mr  OolUar. 

Mra   CVranahan  with  Mr   Rlahlmah. 

Mr  Dtmohu*  with  Mr  Sohanck, 


L 


Mr.  RUlbia  wltB  Mr.  Thomna  oC  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr,  Praatoa  with  Mr.  Waav«r. 

Mr.  MoOowaU  with  Mr.  Bow, 

Mr.  Maodonald  with  Mr.  Teagua  of  CaU- 
fornla. 

Mr  Qulglty  with  Mr  Mawn 

Mr.  Hoat«nkow«kl  with  Mr   Laird. 

Mr,  Barratt  with  Mr,  Noamar. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr  Handaraon. 

Mr.  Oaatoa  with  Mr,  Oavln, 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr  Scharar. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  ToUafaun. 

Mr.  Oarmati  with  Mra  WaU. 

Mr.  Frtadal  with  Mr  Bray. 

Mr  Flynn  with  Mr.  Ayraa, 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  Waatland 

Mr  Btaggara  with  Mr.  McCullooh, 

Mr  Thumpaon  of  Loulalana  with  Mr 
Hal  pern. 

Mr.  MorrUon  with  Mr    Devlna. 

Mr  Montoya  with  Mr.  Wllaon. 

Mr.  MorrlB  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr   Wlth- 


Mr   Coffln  with  Mr    Hoffman  of  nilnola. 
Mr    Frazler  with  Mr    Dorn  of  New  York 
Mr.  Klucsynakl  with  Mr   Hleatand. 
Mr.  Lealnakl  with  Mr.  Holt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble, 

SECOND  CONGRESS  OP  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN       ASSOCIATION       FOR 
DEMOCRACY        AND        FREEDOM, 
iVENEZUELA 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
report  concerning  the  second  congress  of 
the  Inter-American  Association  for 
Democracy  and  FYeedom  which  was  held 
in  Caracas  and  Maracay,  Venezuela, 
April  21-26.  1960. 

I  was  present  at  the  conference  at  the 
Hotel  Maracay  from  Saturday,  April  23. 
through  Monday.  April  25,  Many  out- 
standing democratic  leader.^  were  in  at- 
tendance from  all  portions  of  the  hemi- 
sphere except  Canada,  Former  Am- 
bih&sador  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Adolf  Berle  participated,  as  did 
Jdsi  rigueres.  former  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  many  others  whose  names  will 
b«  recognised  on  the  following  list  of 
pikrtlcluants; 

I  Lmt  or  DnjmATKa 

Lula  Joa4  Abalo,  Cuba.  .^ 

Uoa«  M  Abello.  Panama. 

Ovrloa  Le<^lUdlta  Aoavedo.  Quatcmala 

■nrlc]ue  Aoevedu  Bartl  Veneaiiela. 

Felli  AdariA.  Vencauela 

PtKlr<i  Pahio  AgMllar,  Venezuela 

RIcardn  Al*rr<^n  rte  Qvieeada.  CMba 

Rubort  Alexander  UnKed  Rtat«a  of  Amer- 
ica 

BInteon  Alaaandar,  Trinidad 

Aguatln  Alvarea,  Veneauela 

Jttaa  Antmtlo  AUende,  Argentina 

aalvMdtw  AUende.  Qtlle 

LuU  A|W)nte.  Paraguay 

M<M\ue)  ArngAn.  United  Statoa  of  Ainerlcii. 

LuU  ArchlUa  Lavitfler.  P\iertn  Blco, 

DlAgenea  Anwemena.  Panama 

Muardn  Armra  Uamedn.  Veneexiela 

Alejandro  Avll^,  Mektct) 


lAioaa  Ayarragarmy.  Argantlaa. 

Moffw  Baldwin,  t7nl«ad  StatM  of  Amatiea. 

Oooaalo  Barrloa,  Venasuela. 

Adolph  A.  Barla.  Unltad  BUtea  of  AxDarloa. 

J  J.  Batancourt,  Veneauela. 

R<^mulo  Betancourt.  Veneauela. 

Vnrlque  Betancourt  y  GMillndo,  Veneiuela. 

Bellaarto  Betancur.  Colombia. 

lamael  Blellch.  Pervi 

PatrU  la  BUdnei .  t7nlted  StatM  of  Amartoa. 

LlUna  de  Blanoo.  Veneauela 

Anutnio  Borjaa  Humero,  Veneauela. 

LuU  B(.>aaAy,  Chile. 

OeoiU'  Brlunea  Arlaa.  Ar|eutlna. 

Linden  Burnham,  BrllUh  Oulana. 

Rafael  Caldera,  Veneauela 

ArUtldee  CiU^anl,  Venerviela 

Mario  Cama  Miranda    Paru. 

Alberto  Caflna,  Coata  Rloa 

Jcmt  Maria  OarabaAo  Toata,  Vanasuala. 

Hilarl6n  Oarduao,  Veneauela. 

Airutiau  Carro,  Cuala  Rica. 

Joaquin  Castro  Cafllaalea,  SI  Salvador. 

Antonio  Colorado,  Puerto  Rico 

Ollborio  Coneepcldn  de  Oracla.  Puerto 
Rlro 

Alvaro  Contreraa  V#lea.  Otiatemala. 

Hector  Cornejo  ChAvee,  Peru. 

Juan  Antonio  Correjer,  Puerto  Rloo. 

Lulsa  Crane,  United  States  of  Amerloa. 

Huniberto  Cuenca.  Venezuela. 

Rai.Jl  Chandlslngh.  British  Oulana. 

fJuflo  Chayer.  Bolivia. 

Jorge  Da^r.  Venezuela. 

Carloe  D'Ascoll.  Veneeuela. 

LuU  E>elKado,  Venesuela. 

B^ibert  Delson.  United  Statee  of  America. 

R«mo  Dl  Natale.  Bolivia. 

Alfredo  Dl  Pacce,  Argentina. 

Hur&cio  Domlngorena,  ArKeutlna. 

Fr.mrlne  Dunlavy,  United  States  of 
Ame.-lra 

Julio  Dur&n,  Chile 

Abd6n    ERplnoea.    Coli)mbla 

Ram<in  Escovar  Salom.  Venezuela 

Roberto  Etchepareborda.  Argentina. 

G'luzalo  Faclo  J  .   Coata   Rica 

M--^rcfdcs  Fermln  Gomez,  Venezuela. 

R.if.tel  Fernandez,  Venezuela. 

R.Lf.TPl  PeriiAndez  Sarabla,  El  Salvador. 

Antenor  Fernandez  Soler.  Peru. 

Joa*  A    nguelraa.  Uruguay 

Joa*   Flg\jer«s.   Coata  Rica. 

Amallo  Plallo.  Cuba. 

Mariu   Florez   Ortiz.    Nicaragua. 

Jorge   Font  Saldaha.  Pvterto  Rico, 

Edu,vrdo    Frfl.    Chile 

Oonzalo  Oarcla  BustUloa,  Veneauela 

Amfrlco  Ohioldl    Argentina 

Ren*  Olower  Valdlvleao,  El  Sulvador. 

Albpt'o   domes    Trliildixd 

Dnitoborlo  CionaAloa.  Veneauela. 

Oi>durr«do  Gunaaiea.  Veneauela 

Juan  Manuel  Ounaiilea.  Veneauela. 

Frniirr*  R  Orant.  United  Statee  of 
Amerlf-ft 

Outdo  Orooerorn    Venrauelrt 

Wivller  Ouevivra   Anre.   BollvU. 

Juan  F   OulchAn,  Uruguay. 

Hernan   Onrron,   Coata    Rica 

J    M    Ciiunea  Arelliuna,  Vrneaviela. 

Frbui    Oikuvitte.    Uraall 

JcMf   (lold«A(-k   IXinoeo,   Chile. 

Frdro   OuUl^n     Mfxioo 

PTunrxllllo  CIradoe  (Amadeol, 

Pntil  H    Have    Unlt«d  Statea  of  America 

Cl)uianu    A    Heredia,   Veneaviela 

Jue«  Abraham  HeruAndea,  Aruba. 

LuiK  Mcrr«ra  Cainpina,  Veneauela 

J>M>d  A    Mnarera  Ort>(>e«a,   Veneauela 

Kunald  MllUui.  United  Mtatea  ut  Ainerloa. 

Virginia  de  I«t\f>ilrre,   Peru 

Cheddl  Jagan  Oxiayana  Britaitloa 

Marrv  Kai\lt>r,  United  Mtatea  of   America, 

raderlou  Klein  Chile 

Haul   Laotu.   Veneauela 

HMnuei  UviiM,  United  Btataa  of  America. 

Cainlla   Uxerlaeon,   MalU 

AUiertn  l/tpea  Oallegua.  Veneauela. 

Dtonlito  LOp««  Orlhutla.  Veneautla. 


Benllo  Ritul  Loaada   Venei«ualk 

Boniivpniura   Lydorlc,   Huitl 

Hugo  l.arien  B    Ecuador 

Ciir.ixi   1  irr.ii    Menirepo,  Colombia. 

Mirlo  Lleren  i.  Cuba 

Ana  I. Minn  I.lnvfrn,  Veneaueln 

lAU^  A    Machiuln,  Vriiefurln 

Juat^  Marhln  Aroita,  Veneruela 

Humeri  to  Mdrtejr'il    I'rugvmy 

Anjr  ii-'o  Mi\l  i\'^  Vlllnlba   Vener.xela, 

Hi)!  ilit.i  Mar 'uno  Pxierto  Rico 

■4  u\  itinr  Murruvmhlo  AruoiiUna. 

I  ,.1  :■.»  MiU'tlne».  CliUe 

,:  (  rmir  Marl I'lrr.  ,S. mid  Domtngn 
U  iwMii  Marilnrif  Ordofttt  l^llKlutl^^ 
I    i.i.i  >  Mrui|)i  rv)  Aitfrntlna 

0  A>  !,  Ciiai  )r  I  Mutluirln.  Ti  inldad 

1  .  r .!,.    M,>v',   Val'.tMillia    Vri>ryupln 
Fiui.itii    K      MiM.ihun.    Untt4>d    Statfta    of 

Anirrlca 

LuU    AqulU'B   Mejin     Siiiitu    Domltlgo. 

JoiM^  Mi'llrh  Crmiil,  Vonerxiela. 

Vlf  cntp  Mnulor*.  Bolivia 

Waltrrlo  Mrr'adv  Piiraguuy, 

Andres  Mc.Tru.  Argentina. 

JiiUa  Mc74i.  Cuba 

Ar.gfl  Mlolan,  Santci  Domingo. 

Genirdo  Mull  »a,  Culonibla 

Jo«<^  Luis  Mo;iiift.  Costa  Rica 

Gerard  Mont  mo.  Trinidad 

Andr(^  France  Montoro.  Brazil 

Arturo  Moral  ?8  Carrli^n,  Puert/j  Rico. 

Cesar  Mo«5l.  Honduras 

Jal  Nartiie  Singh,  Ouayana  Brltanlra 

Aryeh  Neler.  United  States  of  America. 

M  S  Novlk.  Inlted  States  of  America. 

.^l<ullar  Nuftp7.  Hondura.' 

Edward  J   Od  >ri 

Daniel  Oduber.  Co.ita  Rica. 

Manuel  Ordoiiez.  Argentina. 

.Arnaldo  Orftli.  Reynal.  Mrxlco. 

Horaclo  Ornpt .  Hanio  Domingo. 

Javier  Ortiz  df  Ceballcs,  Peru 

Raul  Oeegued  i.  Guatemala. 

Miguel  Otero  SUva.  Venezuela. 

Alejandro  Orr  peza  Castillo,  Venezuela. 

Isj\ac  Pardo  Venezuela 

Alfredo  Pareji.  Dlez  Canseco.  Ecuador. 

Carlos  P;xfitorf.  PRraguav 

Carlos  PelUcei .  Mexico 

Luis  Manuel  I'eftalver,  Venezuela 

Roberto  Perdctno  Pardes.  Honduras. 

Virginia    Betancourt   de   Perez,   Venezuela 

Alejandro  P^rez  Arevalo,   Nlrnragua 

Jos#'  I/renro  P^rcz.  Vi-nezuela. 

J.  Pere/  Blasli  I   Venezuela 

Vicente  Plftat-v  Venezuela 

Loron/o  Plftel  'o.  Puerto  Rira 

-^.mtiagd  Pnlu'ico  Abrevi   Pufi '-    It'.co 

Charles  Porte*    United  .Htut«'8  uf  America 

K.uniri)  Friul^   Fitu. 

Juste  Prieto,  Puritguay 

LulaBeltrAn  FrieUj  Veneauela 

Elb,-xno  Pruvei  .'all  Heredia   Vrne/iels 

Ju«<*  Ignarin  Kouco,  Cuba 

J(>ikr<<  R.tvv'iul.i    I'lTu 

Iiia^rl  Riihdlliiii    Ei  vindor 

Orlandii  Hnhltto  Onlln   Niciirngun 

Rrvna  Mryrs.  UruKuny 

Mmutol  Halael  Hlveru   Venezuela 

f'.ii  1ms  HiKi  patron   Peru 

('(■sai  IxondOn  Uivrra,  Vrneaurla 

Oiu.ir  Hutulvm   VeiiPBUi'la, 

Vli-(  nir  .SAene  Mrxio.' 

FrruaiKlo  Sixin  »ur.  Co*tn  Rlrn 

Arnngnni   AurTllniU'   .'♦Anchea,   Culxa 

Fti  iir«i»i  Niuijuiii  linu   Aiiientlna, 

Uiu  uax-vniunx  Neha   Nliiutttfua, 

Clartncr  Senlin    Uiute<1  .*«tntri'  of  Amerloa 

Haas  HI)  va  r>>n«»   Vont'^urla 

Fanny  Hin>i>n    t'nuru  .s(  <tt<»  af  AiuerU>« 

Ruitetlu  .Hinaii    rminnia 

Jaiwu*  ,M|PMiyniiKl    Ui  ;ird  M«tt««  ol   Ainei 
Ira. 

IN'rnixndK  .**<iU  \ix   Mt'xiiHi 

'  t'Uirnl.i  Holiirtuuo   C<>»l4>  Hliu 

■^nhrtdor  Btadlliagen.  Nti  artmua 

Crxilixe  Sviarea  Veneaxirla 

P.  Hnlu^^l\  Ti\\n  •rrn   l'ixirt|>u>u 


Frank  Tannenbnum.  United  Btatea  of 
America 

Cesar  Tinoco  Rlchter.  Venezuela, 

Kadomlro  Tomlc  OiUe 

Miguel  Ignacio  Torres,  Paraguay. 

Andr<*s  Tnwnsend.  Peru 

Jnii^  Trias  Monge.  PuerU^  Rico. 

A;\Hrn  Ui  ii)p,  ('nli.nit)la 

Artiiiii  Uilar  Plcui.  VeneiruPU 

KUlrn  Vargan    Mrxico 

Ininari  Vuinan   t'lmUtltha 

Manuel  A   Vuninn,  Cvil)a 

{  ruiiitiul  Vega  Rosarin.  Veneauelw 

MintinVrga*   Venrruela. 

Iloriiati  VUlplu  Lira  Chile. 

Nlhllitii  Virntos  OustOn.  Puerto  Rico, 

Jovlto  V.i.alt>,\   Vrnotiurlrt 

Frank  WaU-utti  Htindums  BriUknloa. 

Eric  WiUlMms    lYlnlrtnd 

Mtrinir  YiiiMAidl  Rojns  VencRueln 

R  Adoii  ;  YUarrnmcndy.  Venezuela. 

Hylda  Zimmerman. 

Thr  bonrd  nf  directors  appropriately 
WR.-?  headed  by  Venezuelan  President 
Romulo  Betancourt.  whose  country  was 
our  ho.st.  a.s  honorary  president.  The 
thrfe  honorary  vice  presidents  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Venezuelan  coalition  gov- 
ernment, all  outstanding  fighters  for 
democracy. 

'Ihe.se  men  were  members  of  the  board 
of  directors: 

Honorary  president:  Presidenle  Ro- 
mulo Betancourt. 

Honoiao'  vice  presidents:  Dr.  Raiil 
Leoni.  Dr.  Jovito  Villalba.  Dr.  Rafael 
Caldera 

Pi  esident:  Sr.  Miguel  Otero  Silva. 

Secretai->-  genera! :  Mi.ss  Frances  Grant 

Executive  secretaries:  Licdo.  Cesar 
Rondon  Lovera.  Dr.  Gonzalo  Garcia 
Bu.stiHo.':  Dr  Hens  Silva  Torres. 

Member, s;  Dr  Aureliano  Sanche.s 
Avanfie.  Sr.  Jose  Pigueres,  Dr.  Carlos 
Lleras  Rostrepo.  Sr  Vicente  Saenz,  Dr 
Eriunrdo  Piei  Dr  Pebus  Glkovate. 

It  was  most  appropriate  to  hold  this 
second  congress  In  Venezuela,  a  country 
just  emeruing  from  the  bloody  shadow 
of  Dictator  Perez-Jiminez.  An  attempt 
at  a  revolution  was  started  by  several  ex- 
armv  officers,  apparently  with  Trujillo 
help  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
conference.  It  was  quickly  and  over- 
whelmin^;ly  squelched 

The  ptMiple  of  Venezuela  have  made  It 
clear  that  they  want  neither  military  dlc- 
tnUuship  nor  Communist  tyranny 
PresidtMU  l^tancouit'.s  participation  In 
our  confrience  was  wixrmly  welcomed 
ivnd  h;s  h(vspit«lUy  was  deeply  appre- 
clattxl  by  all  drltgntcs 

'T'hp  seeietftiy  Moiieial,  Miss  F^'anecs 
Oiiuit  of  New  York,  wan  Uie  key  polhoii 
in  the  plannina  and  cairylUH  out  of  the 
oonferrnec  prontum  Ml^^  Grant  h«*t 
b<MMi  n  inehvHn  mul  undaunted  worker 
for  dpmi>riacy  and  fi^edom  in  Ihu 
heml.^pheir  foi  inttuy  year.'* 

Ilci  (ItixniitUc  role  durliui  Uio  upvniiui 
ceiemonHss  \x».s  lauded  in  un  editorial  by 
.»iilt\>»  WaldmMii  hlmjtrU  an  iiUiTpid 
flghlri  for  driiUKiacy,  editor  of  Uie  Ca- 
llxr^l,^  Dail.v  Journal.  Uir  Knullah  lan- 
nuixur  nrWRpapei  of  Uie  Venptniielan  rapi- 
l»x!  H  l.v  PiUitlrxl  '  A  North  AlueiiriMi 
\Vin>  1  htMU  0\ri' 

rivr  innUKuial  ineellng  of  the  InleiHnierl 
oan   O'Utfress    tiprr    had    several    InteresUng 
na)>ect«     Onr  uu  which  »*e  want  to  cttniment 
iJKlav    i>f  'Vidt^l  i>n  ititri-eeting  llUistr«tloi\  of 


the  subject  of  how  to  win  friends  at  tlie 
ujuverslty  We  are  referring  to  the  j>rr- 
formsnce  of  Mia*  Francaa  Orant,  a  North 
Amerloan,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers  mi 
Uie  oi)enlng  of  the  congreae  Thursday  night 

The  xmlvaralty  u  hardly  a  atrunghold  of 
pro-U  8  feeling  Frankly,  when  we  hewrd 
that  there  would  be  one  North  Amerlc»>ii 
among  the  m»ny  Latins  adrtreaalng  the  grxiup 
at  the  innugxu'al  we  wondered  how  the  al- 
falr  would  turn  o\u 

The  ntnioephere  when  Mlas  Qrnnt  beuan 
her  wivrds  i  »he  followed  the  President  and 
twt>  othersi  was  dubious  Tliere  had  beeix 
certnln  claques  yelling  extremist  slngHiiH 
ix»hile  the  PrrMrtent  sat  tense  and  iirlmi, 
and  one  did  not  know  what  to  expert 

nvit  Miss  Orant  atxld.  In  a  BpanUh  not 
devoid  of  errors,  Just  the  rlfht  things  She 
s!v  i(p  wUh<nit  notes,  and  her  accent  was 
drmutely  Yankee  She  saluted  the  Vene- 
/ucK'.im  (.n  thoir  recent  defense  of  their 
democracy,  reminisced  about  the  exiles  she 
had  known,  rapped  dlctatorahlpe — and 
calmed  the  audience  In  fact,  they  were 
soon  very  much  with  her.  and  at  one  time 
during  her  speech  gave  her  a  standing  ova- 
tion At  the  end  they  were  comjiletely  with 
her  and  applauded  wildly. 

President  Betancourt  looked  on  approv- 
ingly during  the  f)erformance 

S'j  a  lone  North  American  went  Into  tlie 
Hon  s  den  and  emerged  not  only  unscathed, 
but  triumphant 

Her  speech  did  the  United  States  lots  of 
good  And  It  did  the  students  lots  of  good, 
tori 

It  V.MS  a  real  object  lesson  for  North  Amer- 
Iciuis  on  how  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people  In  Latin  America, 

An  appreciation  of  the  organization 
and  Miss  Grant's  work  requires  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
summary'  report  which  Miss  Grant  wrote 
with  respect  to  the  10  years  following 
the  first  congress  in  Havana  in  1950. 
The  first  portion  of  this  report  is  as 
follows : 

iNTra-AMEKiCAN  Association  roa  DEMOCR.^(  y 
AND  Freedom,  St'mmart  Report  or  the  Sec- 
retary General,  1950-60 

The  Inter-Anierlcan  Assctclatlon  for  De- 
mocracy and  Freedom  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  lADFi  WIX8  organized  by  charter  at  the 
f^nal  session,  on  May  14.  1950.  of  the  contlini- 
atlon  body  of  that  historic  meeting,  which 
for  the  f^rst  time  brought  together  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  three  Americas  Under 
Its  mandate  the  Second  Inler-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference for  Democracy  ai^d  Freedom  u  now 
convoked,  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  April  ai-M, 
lOtlO 

The  charter,  under  which  the  lADF  was 
created  remains  a  reslUfnt  and  dynamic 
document  which  continues  to  provide  the 
<lirectlon  Inr  the  dexelopinrnt  of  o\ir  work 

At  the  twiUglu  period  for  Aineilcan  free 
rtnin  m  l'>ftO  xvhi-n  thr  Intcr-Amrrlcan  A»>>o« 
lint  Ion  of  l>riuotiu(y  ai>d  Freedi'in  was  born, 
perhaps  half  the  population  nl  tin-  »'<v\!hnn 
hall  I'f  thix  continent  struggled  imder  sup. 
prr»sl\e  goxerninent  Aigentinn  lloliMa, 
l\>ioinbin  the  IVinvltUcnn  Hepvihiu  Haiti 
HontUuu*  Nicarainia  1  aiaguay  Peru,  ami 
Venr^urla  wvre  under  v-ovemmpiUf  n!  u>r<r. 
The  leadeis  from  these  unhnpiiy  in\ii,!Mf« 
wlii>  attended  v>vii  cunfnenrr  (lid  so  in  .<irnt 
P'xrt  as  (Mvluical  exiles  It  Is  not  xmrealutu« 
to  sav  that  the  n\eet!t>g  at  Mnvnnn  'I'll.d 
these  pal  riots  lit  their  xaloixivi*  f^ght  foi  tier 
di>n\  nnd  rtemvHMi\o>  «i\d  also  ireated  xMth 
leaders  ixf  truly  tteuuH'intu-  tMiuntries  the  In- 
strument lix  whicli  the  e\v>lutioi\  of  the  utiutf 
glp  foi  jiberntion  could  l>e  artlcvilatexl  and 
i>  viswl  In  the  Antrricas  In  the  Inter- An»ei l« 
ran  Association  for  I'H'mociavy  and  Freedom 

At  the  foundation  of  the  Inlet -American 
Asuociation   for  DnniH''racv  «i>d  FVeedont   in 
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Rav&jiA.  Mon«evl<l«o  wa«  Mtabltah«<l  M  Latin 
American  beadquarten  axid  the  seat  of  the 
then  presidency;  plenlpotenttarr  oAoea  were 
aaUbUahed  in  the  United  States  aa  the  head- 
quarters or  the  secretary  general. 

At  the  same  seaalon  a  hemlapherlc  execu- 
tive council  was  elected,  as  well  as  the  officers 
of  the  association.  Thaae  comprised  Dr 
EmlUo  Prugonl  ( Uruguay  i,  Dr.  Aurellano 
Sanchez  Ar.\ngo  (Cuba),  Roger  N.  Baldwin 
t  United  States  of  America ) .  German  Ar- 
clnlegas  (iJolombla),  Seraflno  Romualdl 
(United  Statea  of  America).  Dr.  Ernst 
Sch^-arz  ( United  Statea  of  America » ,  Prances 
R.  Grant  ( United  States  of  America  i .  Victor 
Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre  ( Peru ) .  Senator  Juan 
Gulchon  (Uruguay).  Alternates:  Walter 
White  (United  Statea  of  America).  Dr  Er- 
nesto Sammartlno  (Argentina).  Dr.  Manuel 
Oallch  (Guatemala).  Dr.  Oonzalo  Paclo 
(Costa  Rlcai.  Senator  Eduardo  Rodriguez 
Larreta  i  Uruguay  t . 

At  the  ftrst  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee immediately  following  the  conference 
the  following  officers  of  the  executive  coimcU 
were  elected:  Dr  KmUo  Frugonl,  president: 
Dr.  Aurellano  Sanche*  Arango.  vice  president; 
Prances  R.  Grant,  secretary  general 

In  accord^mce  with  the  decision  of  the 
plenary  body,  it  was  decided  to  enlist  an 
advisory  body  of  democratic  leaders  from  sUI 
countries  of  the  Americas  with  whom  the 
executive  council  might  confer  and  which 
would  be  responsible  :n  the  case  of  recom- 
mended actions  to  be  taken  First  of  the.se 
councilors  to  be  nominated  were  Dr  Jose 
Plgueres  Dr  Romulo  Betancourt.  and  Dr 
Eduardo  Santos. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    OfTICES 

Returning  to  New  York  from  Ha%aua  V'iur 
secretary  general  established  plenipotenti- 
ary offices,  according  to  the  mandate  of  the 
charter.  These  have  been  maintained  with- 
out Interruption  for  the  Intervening  10  years. 
For  reasons  hereinafter  explained,  the  secre- 
tary general's  ofBce  also  became  the  caretaker 
office  for  the  presidential  headquiirters. 
which  had  to  be  moved  from  Montevideo  to 
the  United  States,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  hemisphere  executive  council  In  1951. 

Board  meeting  In  1951 :  In  accordance  with 
the  charter,  which  specified  periodic  meet- 
ings of  the  executive  council,  the  secretary - 
general  called  such  meeting  In  1951.  in  Mon- 
tevideo. Of  the  members  of  the  council  those 
present  Included;  President  Emillo  Prugonl, 
Senator  Juan  Gulchon.  Dr.  Eduardo  Rodri- 
guez LArreta,  Dr.  Ernesto  Sammartino.  Sera- 
fino  Romualdl,  and  the  secretary  general.  In 
addition,  many  colleagues  from  Argentina 
and  Montevideo  Joined  us.  including  the 
many  Argentines  then  In  exile  in  Monte- 
v;deo 

At  that  meeting,  on  motion  of  President 
Frugonl.  the  headquarters  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States.  This  move  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  serious  situation  arising  in 
Montevideo,  owing  to  the  aitpmpted  repris- 
als by  Peron,  against  the  Argentine  political 
exiles  In  Montevideo;  In  addition,  the  election 
pressures  In  Uruguay  combined  to  make 
hemisphere  activity  from  Montevideo  ex- 
ceedingly dlfflcult.  Hence  from  1951  to  the 
present,  the  office  of  the  secretary-general  in 
the  United  States  has  served  aLso  as  care- 
taker for  the  Latin  American  headquarters. 

Immediately  following  the  return  from  the 
Havana  Conference,  we  instituted  a  proi^ram 
of  act'-^ties.  attempting  to  frame  our  work 
In  accordance  with  the  alms  foreseen  in  the 
Havana  Conference:  that  of  aiding  in  the 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  under 
dictatorship;  the  coordination  of  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  the  hemisphere,  the  educa- 
tion and  awakening  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  American  peoples  and  governments,  to 
the  imperative  need  for  an  evolving  democ- 
racy which  would  guarantee  the  polltli  al 
rights  of  all  Americans,  and  lay  the  founda- 


tions for  economic,  social,  cultuiml,  and  edu- 
Otlonal  well-being 

To  give  wider  knowledgs  of  the  Havana 
conference,  we  Instituted  a  serlss  of  public 
nieetlngs  aimed  to  explain  our  work,  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference,  and  to  clarify  Infor- 
njatlon  as  to  the  situations  of  the  pe^-jples  of 
Uitin  America. 


THE   IMMEDIATE   TASK 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  fight  for 
Uberatijn  from  dictatorships,  we  Interpreted 
fit  one  of  the  most  urgent  mandates  of  the 
charter  In  article  A.  paragraph  2,  articles  B 
through  D.   and   E,   parairrnphs    1   ^ 

To  Implement  these  purposes  we  resumed, 
niid  continuously  maintained,  close  contacts 
\»tth  all  democratic  groups  working  In  the 
Americas.  Including  those  within  the  demo- 
cratic governments  th'ise  working  within 
fvnd  outside  of  pfiUtlca!  parties;  In  govern- 
ment and  In  the  npp-isltlon  In  the  case  of 
countries  under  dictatorships,  we  cemented 
rtur  relailcns  with  the  croupe  in  exile,  or 
those  working  Internally  for  the  liberation 
ijf  their  countries,  where  this  was  feasible 
These  contacts  were  maintained  until  the 
liberations  of  the  successive  countries:  and 
oontlnued  aftT  with  the  free  groups 

In  constant  communication  with  these 
groiif>s  or  individuals,  the  lADF  became  tiie 
oiparinj-hiufe  for  Information  regarding 
tiheir  movements  and  informations,  and  was 
able  to  charter  its  own  activities  and  Inter- 
ventions accordingly.  It  wa*  also  able  to 
Stimulate  and  advise  numerous  other  asso- 
ciations, writers  jiiurnallsts,  who  came  to  It 
oonatantly  as  a  source  for  authentic  Infor. 
aiation. 

Of  necessity,  during  these  years,  outside 
of  the  various  educational  activities,  bulle- 
Bin,  the  maintenance  of  Its  office  as  a  cen- 
tjer  for  Information  and  a  ffjcus  for  Latin 
American  dem"cratlc  leaders  and  exiles  com- 
\tig  to  the  United  States,  our  scUvlties  in 
regard  to  human  rights  have  had  to  be 
D.ised  on  the  evolving  events  and  had  to 
fr)llow  the  struggle  of  our  I.atln  American 
(joUeaguPS,  as  swiftly  and  resourcefully  as 
was  possible.  Hence  these  10  years  have 
Sound  the  lADP  involved  In  numerous  and 
Aonstatit  luterventlons.  coiiceriUng  the  thou- 
sands, literally,  of  violations  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberties  which  were  perpetrated  by 
the  dictator  government.« 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  pressed  for 
i>)nstructlve  defensive  and  protective  meas- 
ures Ttr  human  rights.  In  the  Organization 
Of  American  States  (OAS).  with  govern- 
ments, and  In  the  United  Nations,  where 
our  affiliation  with  the  International  League 
r T  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  consultative  ncn- 
goverr. mental  organization,  has  been  of  In- 
estimable aid 

Our  interventions  In  the  decade  from 
I9oO--60  have  been  too  ntimerous  to  mention 
In  their  totality  In  this  summary  report 
However,  even  a  brief  review  of  the  cases  to 
which  we  gave  aid.  and  on  which  we  pro- 
tested to  the  Intergovernmental  bodies,  or 
Oiade  other  Interventions  directly  to  the 
offending  government  nr  o'her  organisations. 
Indlca'*'  how  cinst-antly  it  ctf.f.lved  upon 
tthe  L\DF  to  become  the  spokesman  for  the 
inarticulate  victims  of  suppression  in  the 
Americas  We  thus  became  an  Inherent 
Constituent  in  each  of  these  groups  of  exiled, 
imprisoned  or  minority  groups,  violated  by 
their  governments 

I'l  "ur  caoacity  as  s'ewrir'l  r  f  the  L^DF, 
We  wish  to  list  herewith  some  of  the  vlola- 
ttions  of  civil  and  political  liberties  In  which 
we  Intervened.  In  one  or  a  multiple  of  ways 
Of  necessity,  the  list  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, and  the  cases  cited — all  of  which  were 
iff  ii'.ed  >^rt"r.cl':'d  .i:.d  necessit.i'ing  authen- 
V.catlna  before  action — dlsclo.<;e  the  virtual 
history  of  human  arrests,  tortures,  exiles. 
and  political  indignities  to  which  our  col- 
leagues and  the  American  peoples  have  been 
subject  in  the  last  decade 


The  asenda  for  this  second  conference 
was  considered  In  six  dlfTerent  commis- 
sions I  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion having  to  do  with  political 
questiorLs.  The  agenda  and  the  re- 
porters were  as  follows: 

Inter -American  Association  rua  Dkmocrai  y 
AND  FaccooM,  Second  Intes-Amehican 
CoNrE«ENcB  roR  Democracy  and  Faxxoou — 

ACENDA    AND    RaPPOETETIXS 

I      POLmCAL    QVr?»TIONS 

(a)  The  struggle  for  democracy  In  Latin 
America  since  the  first  conference  of  the 
lADF  held  In  the  city  of  Havana  in  1950. 
Analysis  of  resistance  struggles  In  Argentina. 
Colombia.  Cuba.  Hondunvs.  and  Venexuela. 
The  diverse  expt-riences.  ihelr  plans  and 
work.  One  representative  from  aach 
country. 

(b)  Fortification  and  defense  of  the  demo- 
cratic regimes.  Oonzalo  Barrios.  Raul 
Osegueda 

(c)  The  problem  of  dictatorship.  Its 
causes  and  etfect-s  Factors  which  menace 
democratic  stability.  Luis  Alberto  Monge. 
Daniel  Oduber 

(d)  The  struggle  to  Irradlcate  the  existing 
dictatorships.  Luis  Alberto  Monge.  Daniel 
Oduber. 

(e)  The  contribution  of  organlxed  labor  to 
the  defense  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
Seraflno  Romualdl.  A.  Malave  Vlllalba.  Ar- 
turo  Jauregul. 

(f )  The  student  movement  In  the  defense 
of  demo<.Tacy  and  freedom. 

n.     ECONOMIC    SOCIAL    QUBSTIONS 

(a)  Economic -social  pr'iblems;  economic 
development:  rtabllizlng  processes.  Just  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  Income:  economic 
well-being  of  the  peoples  as  a  guarantee  of 
democratic    stability      CarUjs    A     Dascoll 

(b)  Economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  prrxlucir.g 
raw  materials.  Their  political  Implications 
Jose  Flgueres,  .\do;f  Berle 

(c)  The  agrarian  reform  and  the  trans- 
formation of  national  economic  structures. 
The  resultant  economic  and  pKilitlcal  eman- 
cipation of  the  rural  populations  Ramon 
Qui  J  ado,  Clarence  Senior.  Marco  Antonio 
Duran. 

III.       tajfCATTONAL      AND      Ct.-XTraAL      QUESTIONS 

(a)  The  crisis  in  education  in  America. 
Its  repercussions  on  the  political,  economic, 
and  social   problems       Luis   Prteto. 

(b|  Educational  reform  Preparations  for 
the  exercise  of  democTucy  Aurellano  8an- 
chez-Arango. 

rV.        ASPBCrrS        or        INTXaNATTO.NAL        RXI-ATIONS 

(a)  Convention  of  human  rights  Cre- 
ation of  the  International  court  with  p>ower 
to  guarantee  the  protection  of  these  rights 
Individual  petitions  before  the  court. 
Rr>ger  Baldwin, 

«bi  Study  of  the  right  of  asylum  and 
modifications  on  asylum  for  the  military. 
Steps  In  the  granting  of  safe  conduct 
Gonzalo  Barrios. 

(c)  Revision  and  strengthening  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Exclusion 
from  membership  of  dictatorial  regimes 
Eduardo  Rodrlguez-Larreta,  Oonzalo  Faclo 

(d)  Creation  of  a  system  of  consultative 
status  for  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  Rob- 
ert Delson. 

(e»  Action  of  the  United  Nations  delega- 
tions from  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  related  to  the  fight  for  democracy  and 
freedom,  peaceful  cooperation,  and  eco- 
nomic-social progress.     Andres  Townscnd. 

v.    COLONIALISM     IN    THE    WESmiN 
HEMISPHERE 

(a)  Origins  and  development  of  colonial- 
ism In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  eco- 
nomic   aspects.      Its    political    Implications. 
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The  present  situation  of  the  oolonlal  terrl- 
Kxrles  and  pet>ples  Robert  Alexander.  Vi- 
cente Saens. 

lb)  The  antlcolonial  struggle  Various 
formula  adopted.  Self-determination  as  a 
definitive  principle.  Plans  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  democracy.  Organization  of  demo- 
cratic institutions;  labor  organizations;  stu- 
dent bodies  professional  societies,  political 
movement  and  parties.  Alliance  of  the  pro- 
gres.slve  classes  Robert  Alexander,  Vicente 
Saenz. 

VI.  rVTCHt  PROGRAM  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

(a)  Inter-Anicrlcan  Association  for  De- 
mocracy and  Freedom  as  a  coordinating  In- 
strument of  the  democratic  forces  Assur- 
aiice  of  the  neces&aiy  means  to  consuniraaie 
an  cQective  work  un  behalf  of  the  aims  of 
the  orgaiuzatiuu  Reconstruction  and  crea- 
tion of  regional  centers  of  courdluation  and 
work.  Closer  relatiuus  wltli  the  democratic 
movements  wltli  btudent  and  lubur  orgunlza- 
lioas.    Frances  R  Grunt. 

Tlie  most  valuable  part  of  the  con- 
ference was  In  the  Informal  conversa- 
tions the  delegates  had  with  each  other. 

Tlie  main  top'cs  of  conversation  were 
Castro  and  Trujillo.  I  found  no  one 
who  was  happy  with  Castro  but  many 
who  were  disheartened  by  the  directions 
Castro  was  taking.  Everyone,  without 
exception,  desired  Trujillo's  early  down- 
fall. Dictators  Strocssner  of  Paraguay 
and  Somoza  of  Nicaragua  were  also 
criticized. 

Quite  a  few  delegates  were  opposed 
lo  any  public  cntici.sm  of  Castro.  Some 
thought  his  supporters  m  their  own 
countries  were  needed  in  elections  to  be 
held  soon  All  were  disgu.sted  by  his 
failure  to  hold  elections  and  by  his  in- 
timidation of  critics. 

On  April  19.  1960.  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington. DC,  for  the  conference,  I  sent 
tlie  follow^ing  telegram  to  Castro: 

DE^F  Fidel  l^ater  thK  week  In  Venez^iela 
I  shall  participate  In  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  Democracy  and 
Freed  im  Among  other  things  we  shall  be 
discussing  democracy  and  freedom  In  Cuba. 
When  will  you  arrange  for  free  elections' 
When  will  you  establl.'^h  freedom  of  the  press 
and  enoriurage  erltlclFm'  When  will  you 
oppoee  communistic  tyranny  with  the  ve- 
hemence you  displayed  against  Batista 
tyranny?  When  will  you  enforce  the 
terms  of  ynur  own  agmrian  reform  law«:' 
These  and  other  questions  trouble  friends 
of  Criha  who  appreciate  the  real  progress 
your  government  has  made  in  many  Impor- 
tant respects  I  hope  you  will  ask  the  Or- 
ganlr.atlon  of  American  States  to  supervise 
elections  to  Insure  that  they  are  free.  I 
hope  you  win  call  upon  the  Inter-Ampricnn 
Press  Association  to  help  ef:tabllsh  genuine 
freedom  of  the  pre.ss  In  Cuba  I  leave  for 
Caracas  Thursday  evening  It  would  be 
wonderful  If  I  co\i!d  carry  good  news  from 
you  to  this  conference  of  hemispheric 
leaders 

Sincerely, 

CHAai.cB  O.  Porr«a. 

This  was  alone  the  same  lines  as  what 
I  had  said  to  Castro  and  had  written  to 
him  la'^t  year.  In  all  ca.^jes  I  received  no 
response  Copies  of  this  telegram,  in 
Spanish,  were  distribut^ed  throughout  the 
conference.  At  least  eifrht  delegates, 
prcvloasly  unknown  to  me.  stopped  me 
at  one  time  or  another  Lo  shake  my  hand 
and  express  their  agreement. 

Becau.se  I  h.id  to  leave  early  I  do  not 
have  all  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
conference,  nor  is  there  space  here  to  set 
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them  forth.  However,  one  of  the  most 
significant  reports  was  prep«u^  by  Adolf 
Beile  and  Jos*  Pigueres.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Economic  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  Countries  Expoii,ing 
Primary  Products."  Its  recommenda- 
tions deserve  careful  consideration.  Its 
text  is  as  follows: 

The  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  countries  exporting  primary  prod- 
ucts are  only  a  part  of  a  geneiaJ  problem  of 
otir  time  It  would  be  more  comprehensive 
for  purposes  of  study  to  speak  of  the  rela- 
tions between  ad\anced  and  retarded  coun- 
tries, ruughly  dividing  the  world  In  two 
camps 

Indeed.  We*.tern  Eurf^pe  should  now  share 
with  the  United  States,  tlic  central  position 
In  the  world  economy,  and  the  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  ti.e  poorer  nations. 
to  everybody's  benefit 

Furtlierraore.  sho.iid  the  c<:ild  war  eid  In- 
dustrialiEed  Russia  would  be  In  the  same 
camp  with  the  United  States,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  other  advanced  countries,  while  all 
the  less  fortunate  nations  would  be  the  pro- 
letarian section  of  mankind. 

What  is  happening  in  the  International 
economy  today  Is  an  approximate  repetition 
of  the  course  followed  by  each  of  the  present 
industrial  countries,  luternally.  during  the 
last  200  years.  Minuriiies  acctimuiated  the 
scant  wealth  produced  by  whole  socieiies. 
Minorities  cultivated  the  arts  and  the  incipi- 
ent technology.  More  than  social  Injuttice 
there  was.  perhaps,  lack  of  knowledge  and 
the  work  of  the  nation  had  a  low  yield  As 
tbe  means  to  produce  aijundance  were  devel- 
oped, there  came,  by  coincidence  or  by  neces- 
sity, the  social  forces  that  Imjxaeed  a  wider 
distribution  of  naUonai  Income.  This  bene- 
fited the  majorities  directly.  And  as  a  con- 
sequence Internal  markets  were  enlarged, 
twinging  atwut  the  present  Inducement  to  an 
ever  larger  production. 

The  drama  is  now  being  reenacted,  not  in 
the  relations  between  rich  minorities  and 
poor  maji  Titles  within  the  advanced  societies, 
but  in  the  econcimic  Intercourse  between  the 
few  enriched  ai'.d  the  many  proletarian  peo- 
ples of  tod.iy 

There  are  many  similarities  between  ^he 
historic  social  movement,  now  nearly  flnlB^ied 
within  tlie  advanced  countries,  and  the  new 
international  economic  struggle,  now  be- 
ginning. It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the 
parallel  Rather,  to  diminish  errors,  we 
should  point  at  the  differences  between  the 
two  processes,  born  from  changing  circum- 
stflMces  "ind  time 

For  example,  savings  and  capital  accumu- 
lation were  relatively  easy  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  social  aspira- 
u  ina  had  not  been  awakened,  and  when  the* 
tendency  to  consume  was  held  in  check  by 
the  political  power  of  tiie  well-to-do  mi- 
norities. Today,  the  retarded  countries  that 
are  trying  to  adopt  or  maintain  democracy, 
have  to  cope  with  modern  social  pressures, 
exerted  by  the  growing  power  cf  the  ma- 
1'->r!tlt's  Consumers  are  also  vf iters,  and  this 
makes  the  national  sacrifices  of  capital  for- 
mation difficult. 

If  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are 
saving  a  high  proportion  of  their  output,  it 
Is  because  their  present  rulers  have  as  much 
fxilltlcal  power  to  enforce  capitalization  as 
the  rich  minorities  of  the  Western  World  had 
a  century  atro 

To  such  Internal  dlflHculties  of  capital  for- 
mation in  the  underdeveloped  democracies, 
one  has  to  add  the  new  international  facts  of 
economic  life  Most  of  the  poor  countries 
(certainly  all  of  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics) depend  to  a  great  extent  on  their 
primary  exp>orts.  and  experience  a  growing 
tendency  to  consume  industrial  imports.  In 
this  relatively  Intense  external  trade,  they 
pay  prices  that  represent  the  higher  stand- 


artls  of  the  advanced  countries,  and  in  ex- 
change tbey  receive  prices  that  reflect  their 
own  modest  living.  Buying  dear  and  selling 
cheap  In  the  world  market  does  not  make 
savings  and  capltallaatlon  easy  for  the  prole- 
tarian nations  of  today 

When  ouuide  capital  is  Invested  In  these' 
countries,  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  Interna- 
tional economics  (more  than  a  deliberate  Im- 
perialism) allows  Investments  to  work  as 
suction  pumps,  siphoning  off  most  of  the 
new  capital  created,  into  the  investing  coun- 
tries. 

This  situation  la  maintained  both  by  the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
LaUn  America,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
ruUng  classes  of  the  richer  nations.  Govern- 
mciu  people  assume  that  foreign  Investmenu 
are,  per  se,  a  substitute  for  local  patrimony 
and  the  magic  cure  for  all  ills  Exporters  in 
tlie  poor  countries,  guided  by  Uie  profit  mo- 
uve,  are  only  Interested  in  establishing  a 
margin  between  local  wages  and  export 
prices.  They  compete  with  one  another,  un- 
derselling, unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  exploiting  their  own  peoples,  to  the 
short-range  benefit  of  the  richer  nations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  businessmen  of  the 
advanced  countries  checked  at  home  by  po- 
litical and  social  forces,  and  taxed  to  pay  fc* 
public  .services,  find  their  power  less  fettered 
when  they  deal  with  the  weaker  peoples 
abroad  Lalssez  faire  has  been  bridled  within 
advanced  Western  societies,  but  It  Is  still 
rampant  in  International  trade. 

The  prophecy  of  Karl  Marx,  whereby  the 
proletariat  of  the  Industrial  nations  would 
become  relatively  poorer  as  time  went  on, 
has  not  been  realized  because  of  the  counter- 
vaiiiig  power  a."qviired  by  the  majorities  In 
our  contemporary  democracies  However,  in 
the  international  field,  the  prophecy  may  yet 
hold  true.  The  only  way  to  avoid  a  relative 
worsening  of  conditions  In  the  underdevel- 
oped world  is  to  estAblish  political  and  ethi- 
cal checks  on  the  power  of  the  ruling  classes, 
and  to  regulate  International  commerce. 
This  requires  econcimlc  knowledge  and  en- 
lightened policies. 

Internally,  the  advanced  societies  have 
adopted  minimum-wage  legislation  and  so- 
cial secu.-lty.  out  of  an  ethical  criterion  and 
out  of  economic  necessity  The  same  rea- 
soning should  be  applied  Vj  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer 
countries.  It  Is  desirable  to  reduce  the  ac- 
ctimulatlon  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  In  a 
few  nations,  and  also  to  widen  the  Interna- 
tional markets  for  the  products  of  modern 
technology. 

The  following  suggestions  might  help  In  de- 
vising economic  pollciee  based  on  Interna- 
tional solidarity,  with  a  view  to  a  harmonious 
development  of  the  world: 

1  Establish  buffer  stocks  of  the  Im^portant 
primary  commodities,  and  stablllw  the  in- 
ternational market.  This  should  be  done  by 
the  O.A.S  in  our  hemisphere,  or  by  the  U  N. 
In  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  such  stabili- 
zation reserves,  enourage  quota  systems  to 
avoid  severe  fluctuations  A  stable  Income  is 
the  first  requisite  for  development. 

2.  Encourage  a  gradual  transfer  of  prop- 
erty of  foreign  Investments  to  local  owner- 
ship. Permanent  outside  ownership,  when 
carried  on  In  a  large  proportion  with  respect 
to  local  wealth,  is  a  new  unintended  version 
of  colonialism,  with  ail  its  economic  and 
political  consequences.  The  retarded  coun- 
tries cannot  acquire  technology  and  man- 
agerial skill  without  ownership. 

3.  In  trying  to  inject  capital  from  abroad, 
give  preference  to  loans  whenever  possible. 
Amortizing  well  Invested  credit  is  probably 
the  best  means  of  capital  formation  today. 
"Invest  now  and  save  later"  seems  to  express 
the  degree  of  restraint  that  modern  con- 
sumers accept. 

4  Do  not  oppose,  doctrinarlly.  the  concept 
that  economic  activities  are  social  functions. 
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Or  tbat  biulneaamcn  ar«  really  public  aery- 
ants.  ThiB  conc«pt  is  the  best  reooncUla- 
tlon  tor  modern  conflicting  Ideas  on  enter- 
prise and  owneralilp. 

6.  Do  not  be  dofpnatlc  on  the  Issue  of  pri- 
vate versus  public  ownersblp.  Most  coun- 
tries want,  and  probably  need,  a  hlgber 
proportion  of  public  enterprise  than  the 
United  States  has.  Institutions  should  be 
expected  to  vary  In  different  societies.  Au- 
tonomous entitles  or  authorities  are  the 
Latin  American  counterpart  of  UB.  corpora- 
tions. 

Devices  such  as  the  Corporacldn  de  fo- 
mento  In  Chile,  the  National  Banking  Sys- 
tem In  Costa  Rica,  or.  where  appropriate, 
mixed  companies  like  Volta  Redonda  Steel 
Corp.  In  Brazil,  should  be  encouraged. 

foreign  Investments  should  be  channeled 
toward  the  debt  securities  of  such  oc»ix>ra- 
tions. 

6.  Modem  enterprises  shoxUd  be  con- 
sidered, among  Its  other  functions,  as  an 
lnstr\unent  for  the  accumulation  of  capital 

Whenever  possible,  the  economy  should 
be  so  organized  that  the  capital  accumulated 
by  enterprises,  coming  from  profits  made 
within  each  country,  shall  be  added  to  Its 
national  patrimony,  and  therefore,  shall  re- 
main available  for  the  continuous  develop- 
ment of  that   nation. 

Where  foreign  corporations  operate,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  so  that  their 
proflts  (over  and  above  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest  distributed  as  dividends)  should  be 
capitalized  locally,  for  the  further  growth 
of  the  country. 

Due  distinction  should  be  made  with 
profits  made  by  such  corporations  outside 
the  country  In  question. 

Holdings  of  equity  Interest  In  such  for- 
eign companies  by  local  Individuals  or  In- 
stitutions nice  pension  funds  and  social  se- 
ciirtty  should  be  encouraged. 

Foreign  companies  should  pay  their  taxes 
to  the  nation  where  they  operate,  rather  than 
to  the  country  where  they  are  InccM'pcM-ated 

7.  Planning  for  the  greatest  attainable 
growth  of  the  hemisphere  should  be  carried 
on.  either  by  the  OAS  or  by  ECLA. 

Priorities  should  be  established  for  the  use 
of  available  credit. 

Investments  In  educational,  health,  and 
social  facilities  should  be  considered  as 
highly  reproductive. 

8.  In  planning,  the  Latin  American  conti- 
nent should  be  subdivided  Into  regions,  as  a 
step  to  an  eventual  overall  economic  Integra- 
tion. Among  such  subreglons  might  be  Mex- 
ico and  Cuba;  Central  America,  Including 
Panama;  the  Bollvarlan  group;  Argentina, 
Chile.  Uruguay.  Paraguay:  Brazil. 

9.  To  accelerate  economic  Integration,  ap- 
propriate credit  should  be  made  available 
to  Industries  that  cannot  compete  with  their 
neighbors,  so  that  they  will  transfOTm  them- 
selves Into  other  activities. 

Thoxight  should  be  given  to  a  joint  Latin 
American  Reserve  Bank,  leading  to  a  com- 
mon currency. 

The  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  Latin 
America,  if  properly  handled  by  a  single  Re- 
serve bank,  could  be  an  Important  source 
of  development  funds. 

Some  sacrifice  should  be  demanded  In 
nominal  sovereignty,  to  obtain  the  greater 
advantages  of  economic  integration  for 
Latin  America. 

10.  The  Industrial  countries  of  today 
should  reduce  In  their  own  territory  the 
actUitles  that  can  be  easily  carried  on  by 
the  less  developed  peoples,  Import  the  corre- 
sponding products  from  them,  and  so  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  buy  the  products  of 
iMlvanced  technology  or  heavy  Industry. 

This  would  lead  such  nations  as  the 
United  States  to  a  higher  concentration  of 
Indiistry.  a  further  reduction  of  agriculture, 
and  a  continued  diminution  of  the  working 
hours 

The  financial  cost  of  displacing  anachronic 
activities    should    be    carried    by    society    at 


largfl.  on  the  principle  of  Insurance,  and  not 
only  by  the  Individuals  or  firms  affected. 

There  would  be,  of  course,  a  series  of  Im- 
plications In  adopting  such  a  policy  of  inter- 
national  division    of    labor. 

11.  In  dealing  with  governments,  show 
disapproval  of  corrupt,  dictatorial,  or  dynas- 
tic regimes.  Encourage  honest,  legitimate 
government  by  delegation.  It  is  Inconsistent 
and  Illusory  to  try  to  match  supposed  eco- 
nomic efficiency  with  recognized  jjoUtlcal 
vice 

12.  Enunciate  some  moral  aspirations  for 
the  tconomic  affairs  of  the  world  For  ex- 
ample: "'International  economic  relations 
should  be  ruled  by  knowledge.  Justice,  and 
solidarity.  They  should  follow  the  principle 
of  pqual  corapensatlon  for  equal  effort  They 
should  be  a  means  to  world  development 
They  should  help  all  nations  to  attain  high 
leveU  of  living,  education,  health,  and  social 
well-being  They  should  foster  civilization 
and  peace." 

Eoonomic  problems  continue  to  beset 
Cuba.  Free  elections  and  individual 
rights  could  do  much ,  to  speed  and  to 
secure  the  social  and  economic  improve- 
ment so  long  overdue  in  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

Castro  is  fatuous  when  he  asks,  as  he 
did  In  his  May  Day  speech.  "Why  is  it 
considered  that  the  only  democratic  gov- 
ernments are  those  elected  by  votes?" 
Mass  demonstrations  do  not  prove  sup- 
port any  more  than  lynchings  prove  jus- 
tice. Hitler  had  huge  crowds  screaming 
approval  for  him. 

Is  it  too  late  for  Castio  to  rescue  the 
revolution'  The  government  is  still 
honest,  there  is  no  torture,  nor  have  men 
convicted  of  treason  been  killed.  Part 
of  the  agrarian  reform  seems  to  be  work- 
ing. Is  it  too  late?  I  do  not  know  I 
hope  not. 

When  I  heard  that  Capt.  Jesus  Yanez, 
Castro's  personal  aide,  had  been  arrested 
last  week,  I  was  saddened — as  I  had  been 
previously  when  so  many  others  like  him 
had  been  fired,  transferred,  or  forced  into 
exile.  Captain  Yanez  liked  the  United 
States,  I  am  told.  He  wanted  a  number 
of  Ouban  oflBcers  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  military  training,  as  had  been 
the  custom  In  the  past. 

An  extremely  perceptive  and  balanced 
article  by  Karl  E.  Meyer,  member  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  staff,  appears 
in  the  May  1960  Progressive  It  is  en- 
titled, 'Castro's  Cuba. "  I  agree  with 
him  that  most  Americans  do  have  a 
"grossly  distorted  impression  of  what  is 
happening  in  Cuba  " 

I  also  agree  with  him  that  Castro's 
alliance  with  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  'could  lead  to  the  betrayal  of 
his  cause." 

The  text  of  Mr  Meyer's  article  is  as 
follows: 

Castro's  Cuba 

(By  Karl  E  Meyer) 
(Karl  E.  Meyer,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Washington  Post,  has  been  writing  about 
Latin  America  for  more  than  3  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1958,  he  spent  3  weeks  In  rebel 
Cuba  and  interviewed  Castro  in  the  Sierra 
Maesla-a.  He  recently  revisited  Cuba  as  part 
of  an  11 -county  tour  of  Latin  America. 
The  series  of  articles  he  wrote  during  his 
heralBphere  swing  received  a  citation  for  ex- 
cellence from  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  New 
York  ) 

Pertaps  not  since  the  days  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy  has  a  wild-swinging 
politician  so  stirred  the  public  prints  as  has 
Fidel  Castro.     He  may  be  the  State  Depart- 


ment's nightmare,  but  he  is  the  newsman's 
god.send.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  a 
new  sensation,  a  fresh  Impudence,  a  bizarre 
event— all  somehow  connected  with  C.<ustro 
and  all  grievously  dlscomflttlng  to  an  Elsen- 
hower administration  seeking  to  live  out  Its 
final  months  In  some  semblance  of  dignity 

Tlie  kind  of  anarchistic  tumult  on  which 
Castro  thrives  Is  utterly  foreign  to  the  s.>lem- 
nltles  of  state  as  conducted  elsewhere  Only 
In  Cuba,  it  Is  safe  to  say,  would  a  SpanLsh 
ambassador —and  a  nobleman,  at  th^it-  be- 
come so  enraged  by  a  speech  that  he  would 
burst  into  the  television  .studio,  snatch  the 
microphone  from  a  head  of  government,  and 
shout  an  angry  rebuttal  on  the  spot. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  there  Is  such 
widespread  perplexity  about  a  revolution 
whose  leaders  are  themselves  confused  In 
purp<ise  and  action.  Small  wonder,  too,  that 
many  Americans  are  Irritated  by  the  Intem- 
perate attacks  from  Havana  and  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  urging  everything  from 
a  punitive  cut  In  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  to 
direct  military  Intervention 

Such  suggestions  are  not  wholly  frivolous 
TTiere  Is  no  doubt  a  danger  exists  that  a 
country  only  90  miles  from  Florida  may  be- 
come a  captive  of  the  Communist  bloc  It  is 
equally  unarguable  that  Fidel  Castro  has 
proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to  many  of 
those  who  hoped  he  would  foeter  democratic 
methods  as  well  as  bring  economic  reform 

Yet  tlie  feeling  is  widespread  among  those 
who  have  followed  Cuban  events  that  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  Intervene,  by  either  military  or 
economic  means,  njfalnst  the  vexatious  leader 
of  a  turbulent  revolution.  The  reasons  have 
less  to  do  with  Fidel  Castro  than  with  the 
Cuban  revolution  which,  by  a  trick  of  fate, 
he  Is  leading 

Few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  realities  of 
Cuban  life.  They  remember  the  Maine,  but 
little  else  at>out  an  Island  that  owes  lis  in- 
dependence to  the  assistance  of  the  United 
•States  a  half  century  ago  But  the  Cuban 
people  know  all  too  well  that  the  Islands 
independence  has  been  more  apparent  than 
real,  und  that  until  Castro's  seizure  of  power. 
the  Republic  was  for  the  most  part  an  eco- 
nomic vassal  of  the  United  States.  'The  Re- 
public of  Cuba,"  goes  an  old  saying,  "is  as 
Independent  of  the  United  States  as  Long 
Island." 

A  few  figures  tell  the  story  Between 
1920  and  1940,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Cuba's  sugar  production  was  in  foreign 
hands,  and  sugar  Is  the  Island's  prime  source 
of  wealth  On  the  eve  of  Castro's  takeover, 
as  much  as  forty  percent  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duction was  controlled  by  Americans  Al- 
most all  the  island's  key  industries^  -tele- 
phones, pK>wer,  railroads,  mlnee—  were  like- 
wise controlled  from  abroad  Even  the 
gambling  casinos  In  the  Batista  period  were 
dominated  by  the  American  underworld 

All  this  might  have  been  bearable  If  the 
policies  of  the  Island's  overseers  had  been 
generous  and  Just  But  too  much  of  tuba's 
wealth  vanished  abroad,  or  Into  the  pockets 
of  politicians,  or  wound  up  in  endless  proj- 
ects to  beautify  Havana  while  the  re«t  of 
the  Island  festered  In  neglect. 

Add  to  this  the  thuggery  of  the  Batista 
regime — and  of  the  Machado  regime  before 
that — and  It  is  apparent  why  the  old  order 
wear^  such  an  ugly  look  A  vl.sltor  to  Cuba 
must  brace  himself  for  tales  of  horror  of 
humans  roasted  alive,  of  eyes  gouged  out.  of 
midnight  shootings,  of  scarlet  cells — and  the 
most  terrible  part  Is  to  find  that  so  many  of 
the  stories  are  demonstrably  true.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Esteban  Ventura,  the  'Hlmmler" 
of  Batista's  police,  now  in  comfortable  exile, 
was  an  apt  pupil  in  an  ancient  art. 

And  by  a  wry  caprice,  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  old  order  was  sugar,  the 
most  toothsome  article  on  the  dinner  tables 
of  the  world.  Prom  the  swanky  homes  in 
Havana,  to  the  Impoverished  shacks  of  the 
guajlros   on   the   plantations.   Cuban   society 
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has  been  governed  by  a  single,  consuming 
purpose,  the  production  of  about  six  million 
tons  of  sufar  every  year.  Every  aB(>ect  of 
Cuban  life  has  been  shaped  In  some  degree 
by  the  dictates  of  sugar:  the  roads  and 
trains  routed  to  the  convenience  of  the  mills, 
the  land  tenure  laws  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  sugar  plantations,  the  politicians  gov- 
erned by  the  Interests  of  the  sugar  barons 

In  a  real  sense,  the  Cuban  revolution  has 
been  a  revolt  against  sugar  as  much  as 
against    Fulgenclo    Batista. 

The  slender  cane  from  which  sugar  Is  pro- 
duced can  be  grown  cheaply  and  plentifully 
In  vast  stretches  of  the  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  world.  Sugar- producing  beets  can 
be  cultivated  on  a  slightly  less  economic 
basis  In  temperate  climates.  The  problem 
is  not  to  encourage  sugar  production,  but  tc> 
restrict  It.  lest  all  the  producers  be  ruined 
by  disastrously  low  prices. 

Over  the  years,  sugar  growers  have  learned 
to  control  the  fecundity  of  their  crop  by  s 
combination  of  special  subsidies,  crop  re- 
strictions, and  lmp>ort  quotas— devices  which 
have  made  the  sugar  industry  the  model  of  a 
private  cartel  backed  by  the  sanctions  of 
government  One  lone  statistic  provides  a 
measure  of  the  cartel's  success:  only  10  per- 
cent or  leas  of  the  world's  sugar  production 
is  sold  on  the  free  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  the  sugar  market  Is 
divided  between  the  domestic  cane  and  beet 
producers  and  Cuba,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  each  with  its  carefully 
ap(x>rUoned  share  Cuba  enjoys  a  preferred 
position  for  special  reasons  First,  the  3  mil- 
lion tons  sold  by  Cuba  In  this  country  are 
vital  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States.  Second,  there  has  been  a  historic 
friendship  between  the  countries  which  was 
strengthened  during  World  War  11  when 
Cuba  Increased  Its  production  to  aid  a  sugar- 
starved  United  States 

Thus.  Cuba  has  gained  a  guaranteed  share 
of  the  American  market  certain  tariff  pref- 
erences, and  a  premium  price  of  about  5 
cenU  a  pound  rather  than  the  going  world 
rate  of  about  3  cents  The  reason  the  do- 
mestic price  is  higher  is  because  of  various 
subsidies  awarded  to  American  sixgar 
growers  as  a  means  of  limiting  production. 
All  this  Is  carefully  worked  out  In  legisla- 
tion so  complex  that  on  one  memorable  oc- 
casion Chairman  Hakold  Ooounr  of  the  Hoiise 
Agriculture  Committee  told  his  colleagues 
that  his  sugar  bill  could  not  be  simply  ex- 
plained and  that  they  would  have  to  take  on 
faith  his  estimate  of  Its  merits 

The  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  system  are 
about  26.000  sugar-beet  growers,  most  of 
them  In  our  Western  States  These  are  the 
farmers  already  in  the  magic  "producers' 
circle"  who  are  allowed  to  grow  a  given  quota 
of  sugar  beeU  l^ecause  of  a  past  hutory  In 
cultivating  the  crop — and  the  suRar  beet  Is 
a  plant  that  can  be  grown  on  Idle  land  as 
part  of  crop-rotation  cycles.  On  the  whole, 
the  members  of  the  circle  are  content  with 
the  present  system,  years  in  the  making 
Merely  the  suggestion  of  a  change,  reports 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "fills  most  Ameri- 
can sugar  men  with  horror."  Their  fear  Is 
that  a  cut  In  Cuba's  quota  would  dislocate 
the  system,  spur  temporary  overproduction, 
start  a  tug-of-war  with  foreign  producers 
such  as  Brazil  (now  without  any  share  of 
the  U.S.  market),  and— unavoidably — attract 
attention  to  a  cozy  arrangement  which  has 
more  political  than  ccononilc  justification. 

Doubtless  the  sugar  laws  have  l>een  kind 
to  the  domestic  beet  producer?  What  about 
Cuba?  Here  the  system's  virtues  are  more 
ambiguous  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  Cuba 
has  enjoyed  an  enormous  advantage  In  hav- 
ing an  assured  annual  market  for  half  Its 
major  crop  at  premium  prices.  But  para- 
doxically, the  very  profitableness  of  the  sys- 
tem has  served  as  a  barrier  against  economic 
change   and    has   contributed   In    a   perverse 


way  to  keeping  the  Isla&d  yoked  to  a  single- 
crop  ecoiuuny. 

Given  an  assured  Income  at  InvltiAg  proflts. 
why  shoxild  the  Island's  su^ar  owners  want 
a  change?  To  be  sure,  a  littie  social  vision 
might  have  taught  Cuba's  rulers  that  change 
was  desirable — but  social  vision  was  pre- 
cisely what  was  most  lacking  among  the 
masters  of  the  old  order. 

Moreover,  one  price  that  Cuba  paid  toi  Its 
quota  was  the  maintenance  of  a  protected 
market  for  VS.  goods,  thus  Inhibiting  the 
development  of  local  Industries.  The  tariff 
which  Cuba  levies  against  Incoming  goods  is 
subject  to  bilateral  negotiations  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act — but  Cuba's  sugar 
quota  can  be  altered  unilaterally  by  the 
United  States.  And  In  this  country.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  learned  to  heed  the 
nudges  of  the  sugar  beet  lobby.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  Cuban  share  of  the  American 
market  Is  actually  smaller  today  than  In  the 
1920's,  despite  a  40-percent  Increase  in  total 
consumption.  It  also  helps  to  explain  the 
chronic  adverse  trade  balances  In  Cuba. 
totaling  about  $1  billion  In  the  past  decade. 

Sugar.  In  short,  has  been  as  relentless  a 
despot  as  Dictator  Batista,  an  economic  mas- 
ter that  has  benefited  a  few  while  most  of 
the  i>eople  have  remained  In  cocnparatlve 
squalor  Some  of  Castro's  chieftains  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  charge  that  the  sugar  quota 
Is  a  deliberate  device  to  enslave  the  Cuban 
people  This  Is  an  outrageous  distortion. 
Nonetheless.  In  all  fairness,  Americans  ought 
to  make  an  effort  to  understand  why  the 
present  system— -outwardly  so  favorable  to 
Cuba — has  had  regressive  effects  on  Its  econ- 
omy. 

Concentration  on  sugar  lies  at  the  core 
of  Cuba's  ailments  Except  dtirlng  the  brief 
harvest  seasons,  total  unemployment  on  the 
Island  runs  as  high  as  20  percent  of  the 
lat>or  force.  Despite  Its  rich  land  resources, 
Cuba  remains  an  Importer  of  even  such 
staple  Items  as  rice  And  In  an  era  when 
mass  media  conveys  a  new  vision  of  afflu- 
ence, the  chasm  has  widened  between  the 
very  rich  and  very  poor 

Here,  in  sum.  Is  the  tinder  of  social  revo- 
lution— rising  expectations  coupled  with  de- 
basing poverty,  colonial  servility  at  a  time 
of  awakening  nationalism,  corrupt  and  des- 
potic government  In  the  age  of  the  Four 
Freedoms  An  explosion  was  building  up. 
and  It  came  on  January  1,  1959,  when  Fidel 
Castro  rode  to  power  on  the  crest  of  a  mass 
revolt   against  a  shabby  status  quo. 

"Be  Brief  We  Are  50  Years  Behind." 
So  reads  a  sign  over  the  desk  of  a  busy  func- 
tionary In  the  Castro  regime  Its  Im- 
patient message  suggests  both  the  virtues 
and  fallings  of  what  Is  surely  the  most  un- 
usTial  government  In  the  world. 

Tales  are  legend  of  the  confusion,  or,  more 
accurately,  exuberant  disorder,  that  animates 
Castro's  reign  A  believer  In  on-the-spot 
decisions  the  "maximum  leader"  Journeys  up 
and  down  the  Island  on  an  unpredictable 
schedule,  tossing  out  commands  on  the 
march.  Once,  when  he  was  busy  with  the 
promotion  of  tourism,  he  surveyed  a  hlU 
outside  of  Havana  and  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion: "An  excellent  place  for  a  tourist 
motel."  The  observation  was  duly  noted 
and  construction  began  forthwith.  'When 
the  motel  was  complete — gleaming  swim- 
ming pool  and  all — It  was  found  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  available. 

A  correspondent  tells  of  a  visit  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform 
(INRA),  the  chief  Instrument  of  revolu- 
tionary reconstruction.  He  was  Interviewing 
INRA"s  director  when  a  messenger  came 
from  the  National  Bank  to  pick  up  a  check 
for  $100,000.  Confusion  and  dismay;  a 
cluttered  desk  was  quarried  until  the  check 
turned  up.  At  this  point  a  schoolteacher 
walked  In  carrying  a  paper  bag  full  of  coins 
contributed  by  his  pupils  for  agrarian  re- 
form     All    work   stopped   and,   with   appro- 


priate ceremony,  the  bag  full  of  coins  was 
emptied  on  the  director's  desk  and  all  pres- 
ent began  laboriously  (otlxtg  up  the  stu- 
dents' mites. 

"You  can  be  amused  by  things  like  that." 
the  correspondent  said,  "but  you  really  can't 
work  up  a  good  hate  and  write  them  all  off 
as  a  bunch  of  Reds." 

This  Is  the  appealing  side  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  mlztvue  of  youth  and  enthusiasm 
and  undoubted  honesty  and  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion. These  quaUtles  help  explain  why  after 
nearly  18  months  In  power  Castro  still  com- 
mands the  support  of  about  80  percent  of 
the  Cuban  people.  To  an  American,  the 
techniques  of  government  may  seem  gro- 
tesque, even  repugnant — the  endless  TV 
monologues,  the  cult  of  the  beard,  the  beat- 
nik aura,  the  crack  of  the  firing  squads. 
But  to  many  Cubans  they  signify  a  clean 
break  with  an  unlamented  past,  and  it  is 
perhaps  on  this  ground  that  some  of  the 
unorthodox  means  can  be  Justified. 

More  than  that,  Castro  has  produced  re- 
sults, even  If  his  methods  can  be  dismayingly 
arbitrary,  and  for  once  the  underdog  Cuban 
Is  convinced  that  he  has  a  government  that 
Is  not  only  honest,  but  cares 

The  heart  of  the  program  has  been 
agrarian  reform  aimed  at  freeing  Cuba  from 
Its  unhealthy  dependence  on  sugar.  With 
a  rush  of  activity,  INRA  has  fostered  the 
production  of  rice,  com,  peanuts,  cotton, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  Some  700  cooperatives 
and  1.400  people's  stores  have  been 
created,  and  INRA  now  administers  109  busi- 
ness establishments  worth  about  $335  mil- 
lion According  to  the  usually  reliable  Wall 
Street  Jotimal,  from  which  these  statistics 
are  taken,  INRA  has  Intervened  (1  e,  seized 
control  on  a  supposedly  temporary  basis). 
expropriated,  or  confiscated  about  13  4  mil- 
lion acree  of  land — an  area  almost  half  the 
stse  of  Cuba. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  INRA  projects  are  of 
dubious  efficiency,  the  tactics  of  Interven- 
tion are  frequently  arbitrary,  and  the  com- 
pensation offered  for  expropriated  lands  (20- 
year  government  bonds  payable  for  the 
amount  the  property  Is  assessed  for  tax  pur- 
poses) Is  lnade<;fuate;  yet  a  sulwtantlal  be- 
ginning Is  being  made  In  overhauling  a  sick, 
one-crop  economy  Whatever  happens  to 
Castro,  It  Is  unthinkable  that  Cuba  will  re- 
vert to  Its  somnolent  old  order.  For  good 
or  111,  Castro  has  released  energies  on  the 
Island  which  will  Influence  the  direction  of 
Cuban   politics  for  years  to  come 

Schools  have  sprung  up  throughout  the 
Island:  hoepltals  and  roads  have  lifted  some 
of  the  darkness  from  the  rural  back  country: 
with  a  single  Draconian  decree.  Havana's 
notoriously  high  rentals  have  been  reduced 
30  to  50  percent;  a  national  lottery  has 
financed  the  construction  of  new  homes;  In 
a  btirst  of  energy,  Havana's  drab  airport  was 
overhauled  In  about  3  weeks  and  has  become 
a  striking  gateway  to  the  Island;  agrartan 
reform  has  been  relentlessly  pushed  Per- 
haps most  significant  Is  the  change  In  the 
popular  attitude  from  fatalistic  cynicism  to 
collective  enthusiasm  for  a  massive  recon- 
struction of  Cuban  life. 

Fldellsmo  may  seem  the  quintessence  of 
zanlness  to  a  puzzled  Norteamertcano,  but 
to  a  Cuban  who  sees  all  about  him  tangible 
evidence  of  change  It  makes  a  good  deal  of 
sense  Indeed. 

Affirmative  achievements,  however,  do  not 
make  exciting  news  copy — a  people's  morale, 
after  all.  dofes  not  fit  Into  the  orthodox  who- 
what-where-when  wire  service  lead  Dr. 
Castro's  personal  excesses  and  demagogic  at- 
tacks lend  themselves  more  readily  to  head- 
line treatment,  with  the  result  that  most 
Americans  receive  a  grossly  distorted  Im- 
pression of  what  Is  happening  in  Cuba. 

Cubans  are  bitterly  and  tinderstandably 
critical  qX  the  American  press  for  its  nega- 
tive approach  and  alleged  bias.  Certainly 
there    have    been    damaging,    even    vicious, 
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dlBtortlons  of  fact  In  the  press  and  on  radio 
and  telcTlalon.  But  the  disquieting  fact  la 
that,  even  If  press  accounts  of  CubfUJ  events 
tell  only  part  of  the  truth,  It  Is  nonetheless 
Just  that — partly  true. 

A  visitor  In  Havana  does  not  have  to 
travel  around  the  city  for  long  without  feel- 
ing the  tension  and  near-hysteria  In  the  air. 
Children  playing  baseball  on  the  streets 
chant  "Paredon!  Paredon!"  ("Against  the 
wall,"  I  when  the  shortstop  commits  an 
error  Rumors  seem  to  travel  at  supersonic 
speed.  Mere  accusation  of  counter-revolu- 
nonary  heresies  can  be  sufficient  to  con- 
demn 

If  the  fevered  state  of  opinion  can  be 
excused  as  the  natural  consequence  of  social 
revolution,  the  means  by  which  passions 
have  been  aroused  can  find  no  such  Jus- 
tification. Last  October,  Castro  first  began 
using  what  could  be  called  the  medium- 
size  lie  to  Inflame  his  followers  The  occa- 
sion was  a  leaflet  raid  on  Havana  by  a 
Florida-based  plane.  This  was  clearly  a  se- 
rious affront,  but  Castro's  oratorical  alchemy 
soon  transformed  the  Incident  Into  a  "bomb- 
ing attaclt"  and  It  was  Implied  that  Cuba 
had  suffered  an  Infamy  comparable  with 
Pearl  Harbor.  No  responsible  Cuban  to 
whom  I  talked  really  believed  that  bombs 
were  In  fact  dropped.  Instead,  the  prevail- 
ing theory  was  that  Castro  needed  a  sensa- 
tion to  divert  attention  from  the  purge  of 
a  well-known  antl-Commiinist  within  hit. 
own  ranks. 

Since  then,  the  whoppers  have  muUipUed 
A  ship  blows  up,  scores  of  p>ersons  are  killed, 
and    the   response   Is   almost   Pavlovlan     the 
United  States  Is  to  blame 

This  progressive  disregard  for  truth  has 
been  coupled  with  an  increasing  impatience 
with  dissent.  Few  principles  were  m>.>re  fre- 
quently Invoked  by  Ctustr  i  s  rebels  in  the 
mountains  than  that  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  theory,  such  fre«<iom  Is  said  to 
exist  In  Havana.  But  m  practice,  it  Is  a 
brave  editor  who  dares  to  tweak  Dr  Castro's 
beard  and  risk  the  denunciation  over  tele- 
vision which  is  likely  to  follow.  Any  editor. 
furthermore,  who  has  the  audacity  to  publish 
a  dispatch  which  members  of  his  staff  may 
feel  Is  Insufflclently  flattering  of  Castro  can 
be  forced  to  append  a  footnote  labeling  his 
own  paper  as  a  purvey  jr  of  lies 

Invariably,  the  sad  legacy  of  dictatorship 
13  disorder  and  confusion.  But  In  Cuba's 
ca.se,  it  is  especially  troubling  that  s(.)  many 
of  the  institutions  which  can  shelter  dissent 
and  cushion  the  state's  inipact  are  now  weak- 
ened and  discredited  Cuba's  press  was  never 
a  model  of  honesty  and  has  scant  moral 
authority  to  criticize  the  revolution.  The 
Island's  universities  were  shuttered  for  so 
long  during  the  revolution  that  precious 
continuity  has  been  lost.  The  Catholic 
Church,  which  elsewhere  in  Latin  America 
as  been  in  the  vantjuard  of  of  revolution, 
played  a  much  more  timid  role  in  Cuba.  The 
Old  political  parties  come  to  court  with 
soiled  hands.  The  armed  forces  and  civil 
service  have  been  shattered  by  the  revolution. 

As  a  resiilt,  there  have  been  few  obstacles 
to  the  spread  of  state  authority  Catt'.e 
lands,  yacht  clubs,  foreign  flrm.s,  and  news- 
papers have  all  been  seized  by  Castro's  ubi- 
quitous agents  However,  high-minded  the 
announced  goal  the  methxis  smack  of  the 
verj-  dictatorship  that  Castro  has  deplored 
This.  too.  could  perha{>6  be  excused  on  the 
grounds  of  excessive  revolutionary  fervor  ex- 
cept for  the  final  and  p<^>tentlally  most  dan- 
gerous item  in  the  brief  against  Castro:  his 
government's  worrisome  tolerance  for  Com- 
muni.sts 

To  anyone  who  has  followed  Cuban  events. 
It  .seems  incredible  that  Castro  should  have 
yielded  so  much  to  the  men  at  the  farthest 
left.  Until  the  closing  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  Cuban  Communists  remained  aloof 
from  the  rebels     The  party's  past  collabora- 


tion "with  the  Batista  tyranny  was  an  open 
scandal.  Tet  Castro  has  badly  compromised 
hla  revolution  by  an  alliance  that  could  lead 
to  a  ]>etra7al  of  his  cause. 

One  reason  for  the  Communist  ascendance 
has  l>een  the  p>owerful  Influence  of  Castro's 
brother  Raul,  head  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
of  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevera,  the  Argentine 
physician  who  now  directs  the  National 
Banfc  Both  men  are  zealots  with  an  Impas- 
sioned hatred  of  the  United  States  that  c.in 
perhaps  be  understood  only  in  clinical  terms. 
But  they  have  their  hands  on  the  levers  of 
power  and  have  been  dismayingly  sviccessful 
In  pruning  out  the  moderates  who  f)nce  were 
part  of  the  Castro  circle  EUich  purge  means 
that  Castro's  {personal  clique  becomes  more 
extreme,  more  removed  from  the  realltiea  of 
Cubaji  politics,  and  more  committed  to  a 
course  that  can  mean  catastrophe  for  Cuban- 
American  relations. 

Fen-  believe  that  Castro  himself  is  a  Com- 
munist But  Castro  could  well  flnd  him- 
self surrounded  and  outflanked  by  a  group 
he  originally  felt  he  could  control.  The 
Comaiunlsts.  unlike  Castro,  have  a  clear 
senaa  of  purpoee  and  know  exactly  what  they 
want,  control  of  the  government  or  a  policy 
sufRi^ently  extreme  to  force  direct  U.S  In- 
tervention. A  leading  Cuban  Communist 
puts  It  candidly  '"We  will  give  them  back 
Hungary  three  times  over  ' 

IhBiiks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  American 
press,  the  dark  side  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
13  well  known.  Bu'  the  pre&s  has  been 
not<i!>ly  less  enterprising  about  describing 
with  equal  vividness  the  reasons  why  Castro's 
revolution  has  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port To  a  casual  reader,  the  headlines 
about  Cuba  convey  the  impression  of  a  coun- 
try ruled  by  madmen  and  crypto-Commu- 
nists  who  are  perversely  ungrateful  to  their 
rich  uncle  next  door 

What  the  newspapers  fall  to  add  Is  that 
sh.n  kicking  and  brazen  behavior  were  and 
are  piirt  of  every  Important  revolution — in- 
cluding our  own  If  the  Cubans  have  been 
InsuHlciently  sensitive  to  property  rights,  the 
same  charge  could  be  made  against  the 
American  patriots  who  took  over  the  lands 
of  outraged  Loyalists.  If  the  Cubans  are 
cockily  nationalistic,  It  is  wortli  recalling 
that  ''Don't  Tread  On  Me  "  was  the  provoca- 
tive ilogan  of  our  young  Republic  If  the 
Cubans  are  flirting  with  a  totalitarian  for- 
eign power,  so  did  some  American  patriots 
who  looked  benignly  on  the  Jacobins  and 
the  TVrror  in  France 

By  their  very  nature,  revolutionaries  are 
a  dilBcult  lot  to  deal  with— whether  In  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Mexico,  or  Algeria.  The  task  of  states- 
manship is  to  look  beyond  the  Irritations 
of  the  present  to  a  calmer  future  when 
tempers  have  subsided  This  is  what  Frank- 
lin D.  RcKxcievelt  did  in  the  1930's  when  the 
Mexloans  were  busy  seizing  oil  properties, 
parceling  out  land,  and  harassing  the 
Catholic  Church  Because  of  the  restraint 
showo  then,  relations  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  Suites  are  tixlay  a  model  of  ami- 
cability. 

To  his  great  credit.  President  Elsenhower 
has  sensed  this  need  and  has  maintained  an 
admirable  calm  about  Cuba  while  others  are 
calling  for  an  end  to  appeasement."  In  the 
Cubao  context,  "appeasement"  Is  a  highly 
misleading  word  since  it  implies  a  craven 
surrender  of  principle  In  the  face  of  a  bully 
with  a  stick  It  is  evident  to  all  the  world 
that  this  country  could  squash  the  Cuban 
revolution  by  a  few  rudimentary  military 
and  economic  measures  But  to  retaliate 
against  Castro  now  would  be  merely  to  con- 
firm the  stereotype  of  Marxists  everywhere 
(but  especially  In  Latin  America)  of  an  Im- 
perialistic giant  bent  on  imposing  Its  will  on 
a  small  and  helpless  nation. 

Rather.  Mr  Eisenhower's  approacli  seems 
to  be  to  wait  until  Castro's  own  recklessness 
proves  his  undoing.  Despite  a  much-publl- 
clied  trade  agreement  with  Russia,   the  Cu- 


ban economy  Is  in  difficult  straits  Short- 
ages are  already  causing  restive  complaints 
as  im.port  controls  cut  the  Inflow  of  con- 
sumer goods  Olven  time,  the  wooliness  of 
some  of  Castro's  economic  theories  should 
become  readily  apparent  to  the  Cuban  people 
tliemselves 

When — and  if  — this  occurs,  the  United 
St.ites  miKht  be  in  a  position  tc;  help  out  on 
those  programs  in  Ciiba  which  deserve  sup- 
port. Whatever  the  differences  with  Castro, 
this  country  would  be  f'jolLsh  to  appear  to 
oppose  a  revolution  still  rich  in  promise,  no 
matter  how  erratically  it  sometimes  wanders 
off  Its  coiu-se.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
place  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
opposing  8cho<')Ls,  hospitals.  land  reform  and 
Industrialization,  as  well  as  the  hotheads 
who  reign  in  Havana 

The  problem  confr<,ntlng  the  United  States 
Is  not  an  easy  one  But  Gov  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marln  of  Puerto  Rico  (who  has  no  reason 
to  love  Castro)  has  stated  the  approach  that 
may  yet  bring  both  countries  to  safe  har- 
bor "The  United  States  ought  to  display 
to  Cuba."  Marin  urges,  "the  forbearance 
that  greatness  shows  to  Immaturity  " 

Bertram  B  Johansson,  Latin  Ameri- 
can correspondent  of  the  Chrl.stian 
Science  Monitor,  wa.s  pre.sent  at  the  con- 
ference. His  article  In  the  Monitor. 
April  29,  1960.  provides  a  good  summary 
of  the  second  conference  As  for  tlic 
resignation  of  Profe-ssor  Hays.  I  hope  he 
will  reconsider  We  need  men  like  him 
in  a  forum  like  this. 

I  saw  no  "apparently  con.scious  reluc- 
tance '  by  any  delesate  with  respect  to 
the  discussion  of  "Communist  issues." 
But  even  if  this  reluctance  eluded  my 
non-Spanish  understanding  ob  versa - 
tions,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
participate  with  proven  hemispheric 
leaders  in  sharpening  and  elucidating 
all  Lssues  having  to  do  with  freedom  and 
dem<x;racy. 

It  was  a  good  conference.  I  hope  that 
the  Third  Inter-.A.merican  Con^jre.ss  on 
Democracy  and  Freedom  will  meet  ayain 
to  grapple  with  the  great  problem.s  of 
representative  government  in  a  world  of 
change. 

Mr   Johansson's  article  is  as  follows: 
Latin  American  Liberals  Stih 
(  By  Bertram  B    Johansson  i 
Caracas.    Vknieuxla.-  Hemisphere    llberal.<< 
meeting     here     for    4    days     at     the     second 
Inter-American  Congress  on  DenK>cracy  and 
Freedom    to    discuss    Latin    American    prob- 
lems  have    provided    a   vivid    demonstration 
of    the    acuteness    and    complexity    of    the 
area's   ideological   and  economic    tensions. 

The  conference  has  shown  the  Latin 
Americans'  deep  pre<x-cupHtlon  with  dic- 
tatorships— to  the  exclusion  of  communism 
as  an  issue — need  for  economic  and  land  re- 
forms, disinclination  to  render  judgment  on 
Premier  Fidel  Castro's  Cuban  revolution,  re- 
moteness and  almost  complete  Isolation  of 
the  area  from  East -West  cold  war  !<truKgIe«. 
Some  200  delegates  consisting  of  liberals. 
Socialists,  and  Christian  Democrats  mainly 
from  Latin  America,  with  only  a  handful 
of  North  American  delegates,  have  a  majority 
vote  for  the  nimierous  resolutions 

For  the  first  time  with  such  hemispheric 
BoHdarlty  men  from  all  Latin-American  na- 
tions and  the  United  States  have  condemned 
the  older  remaining  dictatorships  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  Haiti  NlciiraKUa  and  Par- 
aguay. It  was  the  flercenes.s  of  their  deter- 
mination that  dictatorships  should  be  ex- 
pelled that  Impressed  observers. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  men  either  a« 
Latin  Americans  or  North  Americans  who 
sheltered   the  Latin  Americans  in  their  davs 
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of  exile  had  t>een  touched  by  a  dictator's 
brutality  In  Venezuela.  Peru.  Argentina,  Co- 
lombia. Brazil,  Cuba 

SANCTIONS    BACKEB 

As  the  delegates  concluded  the  conference 
In  this  combined  Industrial  center  and  vaca- 
tion resort.  President  Betancourt  of  'Vene- 
zuela urged  In  a  letter  to  President  Lleras 
Camargo  of  Colombia  to  form  a  solid  front 
In  requesting  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic's  part  In  Gen.  Castro 
Le<in"8  abortive  rebellion  against  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  at  San  Cristobal  last 
week.  It  appeared  here  that  Venezuela 
would  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  the  Do- 
minican Republic's  Involvement. 

The  conference  also  approved  resolutions 
favoring: 

Diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions  against 
remaining  dlctatorshlpe. 

Strengthening  of  OAS  to  deal  with  dicta- 
tors. 

Recognition  as  a  Just  desire  the  a*qjlratlon 
of  less-developed  countries  to  acquire  grad- 
ually and  by  leglmute  means  property  of  such 
foreign  flrms  as  they  may  wUh  to  own  locally. 

Stockpile  stabilization  of  the  international 
market  of  raw  materials. 

Support  for  Panama's  desire  for  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Condemnation  of  colonialism  In  the  re- 
maining British  Dutch.  French.  Carrlbbean 
countrlea. 

A  convention  to  allow  suing  of  dictators 
outside  their  country 

The  conference  was  remarkable  also  for 
what  It  was  disinclined  to  state  formally 
either  on  the  issues  of  Cuba  or  communism. 

CONDEMNATION    WITHKELD 

Ironically,  while  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt.  an  honorary  president  of 
the  Inter-. American  Congress,  sought  to 
maintain  order  in  nearby  Caracas  as  leftists 
and  Communists  rioted  sporadically  over  sev- 


eral days  In  the  streets,  tlie  majority  of  Latin 
Americans  at  the  conference  oonsciou&ly  re- 
frained from  condemning  the  Communists 
This  reluctance  to  allow  even  use  of  the 
term  communism  in  any  conference  reso- 
lution— which  reluctance  Preeident  Betan- 
court does  not  share  since  as  he  has  charged 
publicly  the  Communists  are  trying  to  un- 
dermine his  government — harks  back  to  the 
days  when  now  overthrown  dictators  used 
communism  as  an  Issue  against  anyone  they 
wished  to  dispose  of. 

Such  use  of  communism  as  an  Issue  seems 
like  International  McCarthylsm  to  many 
Latin  Americans  even  though  they  often  real- 
ize Communists  are  in  their  midst. 

CUBA    STAND    AVOIDEX) 

The  conference  ended  without  any  decla- 
ration of  a  stand  on  the  Cuban  issue,  partly 
out  of  deference  to  the  host  country  of 
Venezuela  where  President  Betancourt  has 
an  Internal  political  problem 

The  President  Is  believed  to  have  stirne- 
thing  less  than  warm  sympathy  for  the  dras- 
tic methods  of  the  Castro  government, 
though  the  left  wing  of  his  Accion  Demo- 
critlca  party  Is  pressing  him  hard  to  show 
more  public  ardor  for  the  Cuban  revcjlution 

Even  as  the  conference  was  m  session,  the 
Cuban  radio  ranted  with  violent  criticism 
of  President  Betancourt  who.  In  an  opening 
conference  speech,  urged  condemnation  of 
dictators  and  questioned  countries  not  al- 
lowing free  elections 

When  liberal  scholar  President  Lleras 
Camargo  of  Colombia  In  the  United  States 
recently  said  the  same,  the  Cuban  radio 
vilified  Senor  Lleras  for  3  hours,  raising 
the  question  as  ijri  whether  he  is  a  real 
champion  of  the  .Americas  .is  President  Eis- 
enhower had  sugge.'-ted 

Another  serious  conference  l&sue  was  pre- 
cipitated when  Paul  Hays,  an  American 
delegate,  resigned  from  the  U.S  Commit- 
tee of  the  Inter-American  Association  for 
Democracy  and  Freedom.     Mr    Havs  is  Nash 


professor  of  law  at  Columbia  University  and 
lecturer  on  labor  law 

He  had  been  warned  by  .AFLr  CIO  labor 
leaders  In  the  States  not  to  attend  this  con- 
ference because  It  was  their  lmpres.sion — 
whether  correct  or  not — that  the  invitation 
to  the  conference  Implied  that  one  would 
not    bring   up    Communist   issues 

After  noting  the  apparently  con.scious  re- 
luctance of  Latin  American  delegates  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue,  Mr  Hays  issued  his  resigna- 
tion to  bring  attention  to  this  reluctance. 


THE  DEPRESSED  AREAS  BILL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material  and  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently at  the  request  of  some  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Com.mittee.  the  Department  of 
Labor  prepared  an  up-to-date  tabula- 
tion of  industrial  areas  which  presently 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
under  the  criteria  of  the  depressed  areas 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  This 
is  the  tabulation  which  shows  that  now 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  would 
be  classed  as  depressed  areas.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  it  would  be  manda- 
tory that  the  administrator  so  designate 
them.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all 
Members  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
infoi-malion  contained  in  this  latest 
tabulation  from  the  Labor  Department. 
I  Include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


Ttniative  liM  o/  arean  thai  may  qualify  for  Federal  aa»tK(nuce  as  areas  with  suhsianlial  and  persistent  unemployment  under  various  legislative 

proposals,  A f arch  1960  ' 


M.MOR  AREAS' 


.Admlnlstnitkni  (KUhurn) 
bin.  H.R.  4278 

Spence  bill  (P.  722  as  re- 
ported by  House  oom- 
mtttee) 

Douf  las  blU  (P.  722  as 
pMsed  by  Senate) 

Aflmliitetrntion  (Kllbiim) 
bill,  H.R.  4278 

Sp«'nr<>  Mil  (8.  732  as  re- 
ported by  House  com- 
mittee) 

DoURlas  bill  (S.  722  as 
[lassed  by  Senate) 

(16  major  area*) 
.Mabama: 

(44  maior  areas) 

Alabama: 

Binninfchatn. 
Connecticut: 

Briddeport. 

New  Britain. 
Indiana: 

Evans  ville. 

Terre  Haute. 
Kentncky: 

l..oulsviIle. 
.Maine- 

Tortlanrt 
.MaRsachu.<etts: 

Brockton. 

Kail  River. 

Lawn>nce. 

Lowell 

New  Bedford 

Si>rin(tfloUl-Holyoke. 

VC'orcoslor. 
.MIchiKau: 

Detroit. 

Flint 

Muskefroii-Muskeffon 
Heiftht-i. 
MInnesoU 

Duluth-8uperlor. 
New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City. 

Newark. 

Paterson. 

1  renton. 

(19  major  areas) 
Alabama: 

(16  major  areas) 
New  York: 

(44  major  arras) 

New  York: 

A  lhauy-S<*rnectady- 

Troy. 
Buffalo. 

New  York  City. 
Utica  Rome. 

Durham. 
Ohio: 

Steuben  viUe-Wcirton, 
Pennsylvjinia: 

Altoona. 

Eric 

Johiislown. 

PhiliKlt'lphia. 

Pitu;i<urKh. 

Scran  ton. 

Wilkos-Barro-Hatle- 
lon. 

York. 
Rhode  IslaiKl: 

Providence. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga. 
Texas. 

Beaumont-Port    Ar- 
tlinr. 

Corpus  ("hristi. 
Vlnjinia:                             ' 

Roanoke. 
■West  Virginia: 

Charle,st(iu. 

Huntinfrton-AslJland. 

Whp«'line. 

( 10  major  areas) 
.New  York: 

Connecticut: 

Connecticut: 

Indiana: 

KvatMvOle. 

Terrs  Haute. 
Kentucky: 

Indiana: 

Evansvllle. 

Terra  Haute. 
Kentucky: 

North  Csrcrflna: 

.Nwth  Carolina: 

Ohio: 

Ohio: 

Steubenvlllc-Welrton. 

.Maine: 

Maine: 

Pennsylvania: 
Altoona. 
Erie." 
Johnstown. 

Pennsylvania: 
Altoona. 

MaancbosetU: 

Massachusetts: 

Erie. 
Johnstown. 

Pall  River. 
I»Bwrrnrr. 
I»well. 
New  BeUIord 

Fall  River. 
Lawrence. 

IX)WPI1. 

New  Bedford. 

Rcranton. 

Wllkes-Barre-Hatle- 
ton. 

Rhoite  i.siand :'  ""'■ 

Providence. 
Tennessee: 

.>^cranton. 

WUkes-Barre-Haile- 
ton. 



Mlchttran: 
Detroit. 

Mlohiitan: 
Detroit. 

Rhode  L<iland: 

Providence.   . 
Tennessee: 

M  uskefcon-M  U8k)>f  on 
Hei«rt)t8.< 
Minnesota: 

Minnmota: 

Teias: 

Texas: 

Nrw  Jeniey: 

Atlantic  City. 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City. 

Virginia: 

Virginia. 

We.^t  Vintlnia: 
Charleston. 

Hiuitiniftou- Ashland.' 

West  Vinrlnia: 

Charleston. 

Huntlnpton-Ashliin<i. 
Wheeline. 

'  ThLt  ILitinK  Is  jMvllnilnary  and  tentative,  and  is  lia.vtd  largely  on  bimonthly  or 
^  tniannual  data  compiled  from  area  lalior  market  reports  prepared  in  cormection 
with  the  Bureau  ol  Employment  ,<<'<-urity's  profn^m  for  the  classiQcation  of  areas 
aci-ordlng  to  relative  ade<4uacy  of  lal)or  .supply.  Ilnta  used  cover  a  2-to-5  year  period, 
li'-ncrally  estcndinj;  through  January  198i.'.  Later  data,  now  Ix^conilnp  available  for 
Some  areas,  could  result  In  several  changes  In  the  alwve  listing.  A  more  oompre- 
brnsive  review  of  area  data  on  a  monthly— rather  than  bimonthly  or  semiaimual— 
basis,  tnH  in  the  light  of  whatever  oritoria  may  be  included  in  I  he  bill  Qnally  enacted, 


would  W  require*!  to  determine  which  areas  are  eligible  for  assistance  as  areas  with 
snbetantial  and  jxTilstent  uneiuployment 

>  Major  areas  arc  ari-as  include.!  in  ihr  Hun-au  of  Kiiiploymeiit  .M'curity's  regular 
area  labor  market  n-portlng  and  classification  program  Thi«  p-ograra  covers  149 
of  the  country's  leaiiing  employment  ivnTcrs.  fneiniiloympjil  and  labor  force  data 
for  these  areas  are  geni'nilly  iiv.iilablr  on  bimontbly  basl.';. 

•  Borderline. 
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Tentative  list  of  areas  that  may  fualify  for  Federal  assistanre  eu  areas  with  mihstnntinl  ar^l  -perxiilf^ii  u'irnipl.>yn"n(  under  vnrions  Ujixlahrg 

proposals,  Marrh  1960* — Continti^rl 


SMALLJCR  AREAS* 


Admtnlstratton  (Kilbam) 
bUl.  H.R.  4378 

Spenoe  MB  C8    73S  «s  re- 
ported by  Hooaa  oom- 
nUttae) 

DonrtkS  bin  fS.  TTJ  as 
pasted  by  Senate) 

t 

1    AdmlnLstnitlrm  ''KHbora) 
1               bUl.  H.R.427S 

1 

Speoos  bill  (S.  722  as  re- 
ported by  House  com- 
mittee) 

Douglas  bill    S   -.'•.'  ts 
pas.<»d  by  Srn.i'e 

(49  smaller  areas) 
Alabama: 

fl48  smallw  ar»as) 

.\lat>ania: 

.\  nniston. 

Plorenoe-Sheffleld. 

Oadsden. 

Jasper. 
1          Talladega. 
1  Alaska: 
1          Anchorare. 
Connect  icT.t: 

Aiisonia, 

BrL-tol. 

DanieL»n. 

MtTi'len. 

Mtddletn-.vn. 

Norwich. 

'!  honipsonvllle. 

T'-rrineton. 

\\  iUiniantic. 
Cieor^ia: 

Toocoa. 
Illinois 

Canton. 

Cfutnilia. 

H:uTisb<in». 

H  i-mn- M  ur  ph  ys  t>oro- 
U  f.st  Fr.inkfort. 

I.itchflpM. 

Mount  Carmel-Olney. 

Mount  Varnon. 
In' liana: 

Conner!  vlll*. 

Mtinrte. 

New  Castle. 

Richmond. 

Vlnoenaes. 
Iowa. 

Ottnmwa. 
Kansas: 

c  offeyvUle-Indcpead- 
'rii.p-I'jr^ons. 

P;!t«hnn!. 
Kentucky 

Corbin. 

Haiard. 

HopkinsTille. 

Ma<di.<»nvllU'. 

Morehead-Orayson. 

Owensboro. 

Paducaii. 

(«1  inialler  -^reas) 
Alabama; 

(49  smaller  arfos) 

New  Jersey: 
Bridgeton. 

New'Vork: 

Amsterdam. 
-Vubum. 

(118  smaller  areas) 

New  Jersey: 

Brldceton. 

IxioK  Branoli 

Plain  fleld-SonurviUe. 
New  York: 

Amsterdam. 

Aubom. 

Batavia. 

Comlng-Homcll. 

Klmlra. 

(Hens      FaUs-Hu<ison 
Falls. 

CiloversvUle. 

Jamestown-Uunkirk. 

Kingston. 

.N'ewburgh-Mlddle- 
town-Beaooo. 

Oedesburg-M  assena- 

Oneida. 

PlattabcuTch. 

Watertown. 

WellsvUle. 
North  CaroUnn: 

Fayetteville 

Henderson  Tillc 

Lumberton. 

Motmt  Airy. 

Kockliieham-Harrilet. 

Ratbarfordton-Forwt 
City 

Shelby-Kings    Moun- 
tain. 
Ohio: 

Athen.s-  Logan-Nel- 
son Tllle. 
Batavla-Georgetown- 
West  ITnJon. 

Cambridce. 

MartetU. 

Portsmoath-Chini- 
coth*. 

Springfield. 
Oklahom*: 

Ardmore. 

McAlester. 

MiKkoiee. 

Okmulgee-HeuryetU. 
Pennsylvania: 

Berwick- B  loomsbiirg. 

Butler. 

Clr«rfleld-r>t3  Bots. 

Indiana. 

Klttannlng- Ford  City. 

Lewlstown. 

Lock  Haven. 

MeadTtlle. 

New  Castle. 

on    City-Fninklln- 
TltusvlUe. 

Pottsvllle. 

Sayre-Athens-Towan- 
da. 

St.  Marys. 

Sun  hory-Shamokin- 
Mt.  Carmel. 

Unlontown-Counells- 
viUe. 

WilliamMXirt. 
Rhode  IslancL 

Newport. 
Tennessee: 

Brlstol-Johiwou  City- 
Klngsport. 

La    Follett»Jellico- 
Taiewell. 
Texas: 

Laredo. 

Texarkana. 
Virginia: 

Big    Stone    Qap-Ap- 
palachia. 

Radtnrd-PuUakl. 

Richlands-Bloeneld. 
Washington: 

Aberdeea. 

Anaoortes. 

BeUli«kaia. 

Bremerton. 

Olympta. 

Port  Angeks". 

{n  smaller  areas) 

New  Jersey: 
Brldgetoa. 

Florenc*-91»meM. 

yinrtnoe-fheffleld. 

Ja-sper. 

Ja.sT4r. 

New  Yortr: 
Amsterdam. 

Alaska. 

\nchonw?e. 

Al-J.-Ic>, 

\n(l|oraee. 
Connecticut . 

Auburn. 

Connecticut. 

. , ._ 

OUversviDe. 

hri.-( 

v.l 

Danleisaa. 

Danlelson. 

OlorersvUle. 

OeoTKla: 

OeoTfla: 

...  ..«.. -.___.«.     ... 

Illinois 

nitnols: 

" 

Centralla. 

Centralla. 

TTiirrisburK. 

Herrln-Murphvsboro- 

Wtst  Frankfort. 
I.itclifleld. 

Harris  bur?. 

H  errln-  M  ur  ph  vs  boro- 

West  Frankfort. 
T.ltchflpld 

-North  Carolina: 

FayattoviUt. 

North  Carolina: 
FayettevlUa. 

Meant  Vernon. 

Mount  Vernon. 
In'h.iii.i. 

Munrle, 

Iiocttn«(ham-UaaJic." 

Rock  tagham-II  aniWt. 

Ohio: 

Vtnoennea. 

Vtncfnnea. 

Ohio: 

j^ansas* 

Kansas: 

Pitt-itiurc 
Kentui  ty. 
Corljin. 
Bitvfi. 

Pittsburg. 
Kt-ntucky 
Corbin. 

Portsraouth-ChQll- 

eotbe. 

Oklahoma: 

Okkbomft: 

yi  wli.vnvilte. 

M  .'li.wnvUle. 
Mor^head-Oraysoii. 

M  ore  bead-Orayson. 

McAlester. 

McAlester. 

Paintsviiie-Prestons- 

boifr. 
Pike  'Ule-Willianuon. 

Louisiani: 

P  lintsville-Pri^'tons- 

Pennsylvania: 

Berwlck-Bloomsburx. 

Pennsylvania' 

bure. 
Pikevill6-Wi]li.<imi»n. 

Berwlck-Bloomsburg. 
Butler 

I  •iu:.-<i  inti. 

[yOu:.si.in.H. 

(>l)elou.sas. 
Maine 

B:lli'ford-?anford. 

Le*'.5ton-Aut'Urn. 
M.vrylan'l 

Cam  bridge. 

Cunitwrl.m'! 

Frodf-rick 
NJiasachiiaetts: 

i-.toht'iirij. 

Crrfonfi.-M. 

IliverhiU. 

.Miiford. 

Newburyjiort. 

North  .\;Ums. 

Southbridge  \Vel>ster. 

Taunton. 

Ware. 
Michigan: 

Adrian. 

Allegan. 

Ann  Artx)r. 

Bay  City. 

Iron  Mountain. 

Marrjuette. 

M  jnroe. 

Port  Huron 

SturgiS. 
M:.^sissippi: 

Biloxi-Oulfport. 
Missouri: 

Cape  Oirarleaii. 

Flat  River. 

Jnplm. 

Washlncton 
Montana: 

Butte. 
KalL-if^ll. 

ne«rfleId-Da  Bois. 

Clearfield- Du  Bots. 

Maine: 

Maine:    [ 

Bidd  'ford-Panford. 
Lewi  iton-Aubum. 

Marylanf: 

Cumf)eriand. 

Massacbtsetts: 

B  iddeford-Sanford. 

M.iryliiad: 

New  CaaUft. 

NewCartkL 

Cumberland. 

Pottsvllle. 

Massachusetts: 

Pottsvllle. 

Stmbury-Shamokln-M  t. 

Carmel. 
U  nlontowo-C  0  a  a  •  1 1  > 

vllle. 

Sunbory-i^hamokln- 
Mt.  Carmel 

Nort^  Adama. 
Michiftai; : 

Bay   fi't"y.' 

Iron  Moontain. 

Marquette. 

Mon^>' 
Port  Huron. 

U  nlontown-CiinneUe- 
ville. 

Rhode  Island: 

Rhode  Island: 

Michigan: 

Tennessee: 

Tmnrasee' 

La  Follette-Jeliico- 
TaseweU. 
Texas: 

Bay  City 
Iron  Mountain. 

La    Follet'-  lelllco- 
Taaewe... 
Texas: 

Monroe. 

Port  Huron. 

Virginia: 

Big  Stone  Qap-Appala- 
chia. 

Virginia: 

Mississippi: 

Mi.'»siss'.[)i 

M;s.Mji..';. 

!"■ 

Bic    Stone    Oap-Ap- 

Missouri: 

, 1 

Flat 

ilver. 

Washington; 

Washington: 

Aberdeen. 

Anacurtes. 

Anaoortes. 

^lonaoa: 

Montana 
ButK 
Kalb 

icU. 

BeUinckMB. 

BBtte. 

1 

Port  .^ngclo^ 

'  .-StnaJler  luras:  Areas  with  a  labor  force  of  15,000  or  more  which  4r<j  officially  classi- 
fied as  "smaller  areas  of  sabetantlal  labor  surplus"  by  the  Bureau  tf  Bmpl<>yTBent 
Seoorlty.    Data  (or  toeh  areas  are  (enarally  arallable  on  a  iemtenni»l  baM.    Inlor- 


mstlon  for  smaller  tr«»s  which  are  not  cla.'wlfle'l ,  or  'or  sr'»a.<  with  a  lal>or  foroe  of  ie 
than  1.^,000,  la  mit  available  in  Washington  on  a  ouiuiUtttAt  U 
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Tentative  li«l  of  areas  that  may  qualify  for  Federal  assiManre  as  areas  with  tuhstantial  and  persistent  uneviploymeni  under  various  legislative 

proposals,  March  1960  ' — -Contiimf(i 

SMALLER  ARBA8 


Administration  (Kllbum) 
bUl,  H.R.  4278 

Spenoe  bill  (8.  722  as  re- 
ported by  House  com- 
mittee) 

Douglas  biU  (S.  722  as 
peissed  by  Senate) 

Administration  (Kllburn) 
biU,  H.R.  4278 

Spenoe  bill  (S.  722  as  re- 
ported by  House  com- 
mittee) 

Dooglas  bUl  (8.  722  as 
passed  by  Senate) 

(49  smaller  areas) 

West  Virginia: 
Beckiey. 
Bluefleid. 

(148  smaller  areas) 

We«t  Virginia: 
Becklty. 
Biuefit'Id. 
Clark.sburg. 
Fairmont. 
I/tgan. 
Martinsburg. 
Morgan  town. 
Parkers  burg. 

(61  smaller  areas) 

West  Virslnia: 
Beckley. 
Blurfitld 
Clarksburg, 
^'airmont. 
Logan. 

(49  smaller  areasj 

West  Virginia— Continued 
Point   Plcasant-Oallip- 

oli.s. 
Koncevprt<»-White  Sul- 
phur Springs. 
Welch. 
Wisconsin: 

(148  smaller  areas) 

West  Virginia— Contlnned 
Point  Pleasant-OaUip- 

olis. 
Ron  cpverte- White 

(61  smaller  areas) 

West  Virginia— Continued 
Point  Pleasant-Oallip- 
olis. 

WAnf»*vi»rtj».Whi(p 

Fairmont. 
Locan. 

Sulphur  Springs.                     Sulphur  Springs. 
Welch.                                       Welch. 

W  isconsin                                           U  i>u«nsin 

Morgan  town. 

Morgan  town. 

Beloit 
La  Crosse 

Attachmknt  to  BCabch  I960  Tentattve  List 
or  »*«^"»-»'  AUA8  Under  Proposed  Area 
Assistance  Legislj\tion 

sitmmart  or  eugibility  critz&u  used 
The    administration    (Kllburn)     bill    (H.R. 

4278)  : 

1  Unemployment  Is  now  6  percent  or  more 
of  the  labor  force,  discounting  seasonal  or 
temporary  factors. 

2  The  annual  average  unemployment  rate 
In  the  area  has  been — 

(a)  At  least  50  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  4  of  the  preceding  5  calendar 
years. 

(b)  At  least  75  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar 
years. 

(c)  At  least  100  percent  al>ove  the  national 
average  for  2  of  the  preceding  3  calendar 
years. 

Ttie  Douglas  bill  (S.  722)  as  passed  by  the 
Senate: 

1 .  Unemployment  is  now  6  i)ercent  or  more 
of  the  labor  force,  discounting  seasonal  or 
temporary  factors. 

a.  The  annual  average  unemployment  rate 
In  the  area  has  b«en — 

(a)  At  least  50  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar 
years. 

(b)  At  least  75  f>eicent  above  the  national 
average  for  2  of  the  preceding  3  calendar 
years. 

(c)  At  least  100  f>ercent  above  the  national 
average  for  1  of  the  preceding  2  calendar 
years. 

Spence  bill  (S.  72i:)  as  reported  by  House 
Banking  and  Currenc  y  Committee : 

1 .  Unemployment  m  the  area  has  been — 

(a)  At  least  6  percent  dtiring  18  of  the 
preceding  24  months 

(b)  At  least  9  percent  during  15  of  the 
preceding  18  mt)iiths 

(c)  At  least  12  percent  during  the  preced- 
ing 12  months 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Sectu-lty.  Office  of  Program 
Review  and  Analysis.  Washington.  D.C.. 
March  31,  1960 


PAY      RAISES      FOR      POSTAL      AND 
CLASSIFIED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sent  thai  the  ;;entleman 
from  Michman  I  Mr  Dingelli  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remark.s  at  this  jx)int  in  the 
Record  and  induce  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas'' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
■  mu.st      item   of    I'^gislation    before    the 


86th  Congre.ss  i.s  the  enactment  of  a 
much  needed  wage  increase  for  postal 
and  classified  Federal  employees 

I  have  introduced  an  appropriate 
bill — H  R.  11591— which  would  accom- 
plish thi.s  end 

We  read  daily  in  the  new.spapers 
about  the  gain.s  made  through  collective 
barcaining  by  American  workers  Ac- 
cordant; to  the  best  available  informa- 
tion, the  average  collective  bargaining 
agreement  sitjned  thu.«  far  in  1960  calls 
for  more  than  an  8  cent  an  hour  wage 
boost.  Last  year  the  increa.^es  were 
about  the  same  and  in  1957  they  were 
larger.  Even  in  the  recession  year  of 
1958,  unions  succeeded  in  getting  in- 
creases for  their  members  It  is  com- 
monly agreed  by  responsible  observers 
that  the.se  wage  increases  helped  to 
shorten  the  recession  and  prevented  an 
even  deeper  setback  than  the  economy 
suffered  in  this  worst  of  p>ostwar  reces- 
sions. 

But  E>ostal  and  clas.'-ified  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  have  the  power  to  bar- 
gain collectively.  We  have  denied  them 
this  right  and  coa^equently  they  have 
received  only  one  wage  increase  in  al- 
most 5  years,  "ftiey  must  petition  Con- 
gress to  give  them  equitable  and  fair 
treatment.  I  am  .sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  not  done  right  by  them  and  the 
other  Grovernment  employees.  This  Ls 
regrettable,  not  only  becau.'^e  we  have 
been  less  than  fair  with  the  devoted 
public  servants,  but  the  whole  economy 
may  suffer  by  this  action 

An  efficient  postal  service  is  essential 
for  the  operations  of  the  economy.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  welfare  of  the  economy  and 
millions  of  people  depend  upon  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  other  Federal 
employees.  Our  commerce  and  farming. 
for  example,  are  highly  dependent  upon 
the  services  of  the  weatherman  The 
lawyers  and  economists  in  the  Justice 
Department  prevent  monopoly  from  run- 
ning rampant.  And  it  is  ironic  that  the 
clerk  and  statistician  who  compute  the 
rising  cost  of  living  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  make  it  possible  for  millions  of 
other  workers  to  have  their  wages  ad- 
justed, while  the  salaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees  who  prepare  these  data 
remain  stagnant. 

Common  fairness  and  the  needs  of  the 
economy  require  that  we  treat  the  postal 
worker  and  the  other  classified  Federal 
employees  squarely      It  should  be  axio- 


matic that  the  Federal  employee  is  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  general  rising 
productivity  of  American  industry  to 
which  he  contributes  so  sigmficantly. 
But  in  past  years  we  have  allowed  the 
wages  of  postal  and  classified  Federal 
employees  to  deteriorate.  The  record 
will  also  indicate  that  we  are  not  treat- 
ing all  Federal  employees  alike.  Blue- 
collar  workers  whose  wages  are  adjusted 
at  least  every  year  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creases paid  to  employees  in  private  in- 
dustry have  received  about  twice  the 
increa.ses  paid  other  Federal  employees 
during  the  past  decade.  In  the  last  6 
years  the  President  has  vetoed  three 
wage  increases  voted  for  postal  em- 
ployees, and  two  wage  increases  for 
classified  Federal  employees. 

The  latest  statistics  on  unemployment 
are  disturbing.  The  coming  of  spring 
has  not  arrested  creeping  unem,plo>Tnent. 
Soft  spot5  are  developing  in  the  economy. 
The  accumulated  inventory  of  cars  is  the 
highest  in  history.  The  best  way  by 
which  we  can  strengthen  the  economy 
and  gain  real  prosperity  is  by  bolstering 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
consumers  An  increase  to  postal  and 
classified  Federal  employees  would, 
therefore,  serve  not  only  the  interests  of 
.iustice  but  is  also  essential  for  a  prosper- 
ous and  growing  economy. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
few  subjects  which  have  received  more 
thoughtful  attention  in  recent  years  than 
the  cost  of  health  care  for  average  fam- 
ilies, and  the  future  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  our  great  corporations 
and  our  big  labor  unions.  Both  these 
subjects,  as  we  all  realize,  have  been 
given  thoughtful  and  sometimes  heated 
attention  by  Members  of  this  House  as 
well  as  by  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  That  attention  has  been  directed 
so   steadily   at   these   subjects,   because 
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ih«y  CO  to  directly  to  th«  hMurt  of  Am«r- 
ICA's  w«U>belng.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
belxui  ehaUoiged  by  totaUtarUn  fortes 
throughout  the  world,  we  have  been 
concerned  aa  a  nation  with  the  well- 
being  of  our  own  domestic  institutions. 
I  suppose  that  at  various  times,  we  have 
all  asked  ourselves:  Is  the  collective  bar- 
graining  process  efficient  and  fast-moving 
enough  to  meet  the  complex  problems  of 
our  modem  economic  society?  Can  we, 
without  resorting  to  some  undesirable 
form  of  socialized  medicine,  find  the  way 
to  provide  proper  medical  care  for  our 
people^ 

It  Is  because  so  many  thoughtful  peo- 
ple have  been  asking  this  sort  of  ques- 
tion that  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
read  in  the  newspapers  only  a  few  days 
ago  about  the  new  contract  negotiated 
by  the  Communication  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, an  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO.  with  the 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. 

This  new  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, reached  without  any  threat  of 
work  stoppage  or  lockout,  demonstrates 
to  me  the  great  vitality  and  flexibility  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process  in 
America.  We  hear  so  much  about  the 
occasional  breakdowns  of  collective  bar- 
gaining— we  hear  so  much  about  the 
threat  to  strike,  or  to  close  down  opera- 
tions— we  hear  so  much  about  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  govern- 
ment intervention  in  industrial  dis- 
putes— that  I  for  one  find  it  particularly 
encouraging  when  responsible  leaders  of 
labor  and  management  And  it  possible, 
without  undue  fuss  or  feathers,  to  write 
a  new  collective  bargaining  agreement 
covering  many  thou.~ands  of  workers  and 
their  families. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  contract  as  a  symbol  of  the 
way  that  democratic  collective  bargam- 
ing  is  supposed  to  work  in  this  country, 
and  to  remmd  my  listeners  that  this 
CWA-Bell  Telephone  agreement  is  far 
closer  to  its  ordinary  pattern  than  the 
more  widely  publicized  strike  or  lock- 
out If  CWA  and  the  telephone  com- 
pany had  not  reached  agreement  before 
the  old  contract  expired,  we  would  today 
be  reading  about  it  in  the  press,  and 
hearing  it  on  radio,  and  seeing  it  on 
television.  Millions  of  Americans  and 
millions  of  people  in  other  lands  would 
be  much  more  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
if  there  were  no  agreement  and  a  strike 
had  resulted  Let  us,  I  suggest,  pay 
proper  attention  to  the  beneficial  ways  in 
which  our  economic  and  social  system 
works;  for  then  we  can  get  a  more  un- 
derstanding impression  of  our  real 
strengths. 

Mr  Joseph  Beirne,  the  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers,  was  quite  cor- 
rect when.  In  a  press  statement,  he  inter- 
preted the  new  agreement  between  the 
union  and  Bell  as  a  form  of  answer  to 
the  Communists,  who  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, and  no  radio  way  unmolested,  in 
their  efforts  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
democratic  America  before  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  telephone  contract, 
reached  on  April  30,  at  Omaha,  is  indeed 
a  signal  answer  to  this  Communist  prop- 
aganda, for  it  demonstrates  with  clarity 
that   free  management   and  free  labor 


can  Indeed  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  That  is  what  Lenin,  the 
father  of  Uie  Ruaaian  Revolution,  used  to 
call  a  "stubborn  fact,"  and  the  Russian 
Communis",  propagandists  would  be  111- 
advlaed  to  overlook  this  stubborn  fact. 
It  la  one  of  the  mestsures  of  our  basic 
strength.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  when 
Premier  Kl"irushchev  goes  around  making 
his  Baron  Munchausen  type  of  predic- 
tion that  our  grandchildren  will  be  living 
in  a  Communist  system  here  In  America, 
he  i.?  overlooking  or  Ignorln/j  the  type  of 
stubborn  t.\ct  about  constructive  labor- 
management  relations  symbolized  by  this 
CWA  contract  with  Bell. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  collec- 
tive barga;mng  agreement  which  I  be- 
heve  deserves  thoughtful  attention.  I 
refer  to  the  provisions  providing  for  sub- 
stantial major  medical  insurance  not 
only  for  active  employees  of  the  Bell 
System  anl  their  families,  but  also  for 
retired  employees  and  their  families. 

First.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
those  enenies  of  collective  bargaining 
who  interjiret  it  as  merely  a  collusive 
arrangement  between  power  blocs,  that 
this  agreement  provides  tremendous 
benefits  for  retired  workers.  Now  re- 
member, first  of  all.  that  there  was  no 
compulsion  to  care  for  tliis  group  of 
people;  they  are  no  longer  active  in  the 
union;  they  do  not  pay  due.s  u.)  the  union; 
they  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
day-to-day  activities  and  policies  of  the 
union.  Nevertheless  the  union  and  the 
company  lecognued  their  mutual  re- 
sponsibility to  this  important  group  of 
senior  citizjns  now  enjoying  the  reward 
for  their  years  of  service. 

At  ever>  age.  the  American  wage 
earner  today  is  haunted  by  the  threat  of 
costly,  mdeed  staggeringly  costly,  ex- 
pense of  medical  care  in  cases  of  long, 
drawn  out,  or  catastrophic  types  of  ill- 
ness or  disabihty.  When  illne.ss  lasting 
months  or  years  strikes  the  average 
family,  financial  reserves — even  in  the 
thriftiest  fjimily — can  be  quickly  ex- 
hausted. Among  pensioners,  where  in- 
come is  apt  :o  be  reduced  and  the  danger 
of  illness  or  disability  greater  than  aver- 
age, that  burden  can  be  a  ghastly  thing. 

So.  when  a  union  and  a  company  em- 
ploying thousands  of  Americans,  make 
provision  in  their  collective  bargaining 
agreement  for  protection  against  this 
type  of  farr.ily  catastrophe,  I  say  they 
deserve  the  support  and  the  plaudits  of 
every  responsible  group  in  the  national 
community.  This  is  collective  bargain- 
ing at  its  best.  This  is  collective  bar- 
gaining des  gned  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual, designed  to  provide  him  with 
.self-reliance  and  self-help,  designed  to 
spare  the  commijnity  extra  burdens 
which  many  cannot  afford. 

Obviously,  collective  bargaining  ar- 
rangnsments  of  this  sort  do  not  take  the 
place  of  legislative  action.  No  enterprise 
is  as  large  as  our  Government,  no  com- 
munity as  all  encompa.ssing  at  the  Na- 
tion itself.  The  sort  of  health  Insurance 
provided  in  the  CWA  contract  with  Bell 
shows  how  much  can  be  done  through  in- 
dividual initiative  coupled  with  group 
responsibility  and  imagination.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  we  need  legislation  to  provide 
Americans,  and  particularly  senior-age 


Americans,  with  decent  health  care  un- 
der financial  conditions  which  prv.serve 
family  life  and  Individual  dignity  I  say 
that  tlie  contract  between  the  communi- 
cation workers  and  the  American  Tele- 
phone li  Telegraph  Co.  should  spur  us. 
In  this  great  legislative  body,  to  move 
more  quickly,  more  determinedly  to  find 
the  proper,  realistic  solutions  to  this 
great  problem  that  concerns  so  many  of 
our  citizens 

As  we  seek  solutions  that  will  be  work- 
able and  t)enefirial.  let  us  thank  the  two 
parties  in  these  precedent-making  col- 
lective bargaining  conversations  for 
meeting  their  responsibilities  as  gocxl 
citizens,  concerned  not  only  with  the 
welfare  of  partisan  groups  but  with  the 
greater  interest  of  the  entire  conun unity 


PROTEST.A.NTS  AND  OTH>:R  AMERI- 
■      CANS    UNITED    FOR    SEPARATION 
OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarlts  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  unfortunate 
reference  in  an  article  which  I  inverted 
in  the  Record  on  April  26,  19C0,  and  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  justifiable  excep- 
tion has  been  taken  by  representatives  of 
Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 
for  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

I  today  have  requested  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  deletion  of  this  objectionable 
reference;  and  at  this  time  I  ask  further 
unanimoas  consent  that  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Glenn  L.  Archer,  ex- 
ecutive director,  of  the  above-named  or- 
ganization, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Protestakts  mtd  Othdi  Americans 

United  roB  Skpahatton  or 

Chusch  and  Statk. 
Washington.  D  C  .  April  29. 1990 
Representative  Mklvin  Prick, 
HoMse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Price:  My  attention  ha*  been 
called  Ui  an  article  by  Olen  Soellner.  taken 
from  the  St.  Louis  Review  of  March  25.  1960, 
which  you  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
RacoKD  of  April  26. 

I  was  quite  astonUhed  to  see  the  following 
paragraph  In  this  article  taken  from  the  St. 
Loula  Catholic  Journal 

"Ttje  Klan,  the  Hitlerites,  the  Commu- 
nists, and  the  Johnny-comc-lately  POAU 
I  Protestants  and  Other  Americana  United  for 
the  Separation  of  Church  and  SUt«  i  are  all 
clange.'-(;i.is,  Colonel  Grlffln  observed.  But  he 
Is  opposed  to  6upprcs.slng  such  organi- 
zations." 

POAU  la  a  national  organization  with 
about  100,000  supporters  from  Protestant. 
Jewish.  Catholic,  and  Independent  religious 
groups  In  the  conimiinlty,  all  banded  to- 
gether to  preserve  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Its  three  top  officers  have  been 
presidents,  respectively,  of  Americas  largest 
Protestant  denominations.  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist, and  Presbyterian. 

If  you  win  read  the  current.  May  10.  Issue 
of  Look  magazine  you  will  see  the  organiza- 
tion defended  against  abuse  by  two  of 
America's  leading  Protestants.  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
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BUhop  Q  BrvitUr}  Oxnain  u(  Ut«  MftlkudUt 
Churrb.  You  wUl  »r*  aiau  that  our  '>nr»ni- 
Ba;ion  has  tpecifically  rvpudlaied  ih«  Kvi 
K..it  Kiun,  the  f.now  Nothing  Muvemcnt. 
aiKi  itil  similarly  t>tguli>d  Diov«menU  baaed 
o:i    prrjudlc*. 

Under  the  clrcuivuitances,  »e  a»k  you  to 
print  m  the  Cdmo»«ssiohai.  Ri:o>ai>  the  «p- 
pniprWit^  portions  of  this  letter  scttlnp  fortj'. 
thf  true  fuels  abcut  our  organlj'.atlon.  Wr 
»re  sure  that  you  did  not  intend  to  llbe! 
H  large  and  rep:  i^seiitauve,  pred' ^uiiiHatly 
PT<iiest<inl   nation.  1    ori^uii.zuLion. 

Loiikiu,?  forward  Uj  hearing  frocn  you, 
lm^rM^d lately,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yo  Jra. 

Gl'ENN  L  Aar  HKK. 
Ex^rutive  Dvrectoir. 


OUR 


CRITICAL    DEf  ICIENCIES     IN 
DEFENSE    POSTURE 

Mr  OLIVER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  \o  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  jxjint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEll.  Is  tliere  objecUon 
to  the  re<jue.st  C'f  the  g»TiMeman  from 
Maine' 

There  wr,«i  no  c>biection. 

Mr  OLIVER  Mr  Speaker,  on  pages 
2398-2399  of  the  Con: :f,e.ssio\al  Record 
for  Pebruarj-  10  and  pa^re  5923  for  March 
17  may  be  four.d  itatfmf^nts  of  my  view- 
point regarding  critical  deficiencies  in 
our  defen.sc  p<js'ure  Ii  will  be  noted 
that  these  ob.ser.ations  have  been  sup- 
porttKl  in  large  t  art  by  S^'cretary  of  the 
Army  BiTJcker 

The  United  Spates  is  not  adequately 
prepared  for  s.>-calJed  limited  wars, 
ei>pecially  m  viev  of  tlie  worldwide  com- 
mitments which  we  have  made 

Current  news  indicates  unu-sual  activ- 
ity of  the  Rf'd  forces  of  North  Korea. 
What  action  will  me  take  when,  as  and 
if  these  modemu-^'d  military-  forces  start 
another  march  to  the  south?  What 
action,  Mr  Speaker,  will  be  taken  if 
Khrushchev's  latest  threat  to  enter  into 
a  separate  treaty  with  East  Germany  is 
executed? 

In  the  event  of  such  emergt  iicies,  non- 
nuclear  war  Ls  obviously  indicated  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  live  on  our  knees, 
forever  subservient  to  these  expwinsionist 
oriented  dictators. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  applied  to 
this  grave  threat  of  limited  warfare 
while  our  people  have  been  preoccupied 
with  the  glamorous  missile  and  rocket 
debate. 

In  this  connect.on,  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
kiM>w.  much  has  fceen  spoken  and  written 
m  recent  months  regarding  the  miht-ary 
posture  of  our  Nation  In  this  age  of  mis- 
siles and  thermonuclear  weapons  Pro- 
ponents of  the  irtercontinental  mis.«.iles 
maintain  that  our  preparedness  must  in- 
volve the  develoinnent  of  .such  a  strength 
in  these  weapon.i  that  no  nation  will 
dare  attack  us  for  fear  of  the-  devastation 
that  they  will  rp«'eive  in  retaliation  for 
such  an  attack.  Proponents  of  U'le  mo- 
bile based  type  of  missive  maintain  'hat 
our  best  as.'juranc?  for  deterrence  of  war 
lies  in  a  system  tl  at  is  free  to  move  any- 
where around  the  periphery'  of  our  po- 
tential enemies  without  fear  of  destruc- 
tion. Others  maintain  that  our  Nation 
miist  so  design  our  defense  forces  that 
we  will  be  capable  of  reacting  to  the  fxill 
scope  of  all  possl  ile  types  of  warfare  to 


include    the   small   wars   wher«    atomic 
weapons  are  not  used. 

All  uf  this  discusalon  could  be  possible 
only  in  a  U-uly  democratic  nation  where 
we  are  free  to  expre.ss  ourselves  even  if 
our  thoughts  are  contrary  to  the  desires 
of  our  Government.  This  discussion 
may.  as  some  say.  give  our  enemies  a 
preat  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  may  even 
lead  them  to  beUeve  that  we  lack  mili- 
tary strength,  but  no  one.  however  well 
prepared  themselves,  should  underesti- 
mate our  present  cajMUailities  We  do 
have  a  Mihtary  Eitabiishment  that  is 
capable  of  in^cting  the  most  terrible 
destruction  that  this  earth  has  ever 
imatiined  We  will  main  tarn  this 
strengtli  even  wliale  discus.sin«  and  de- 
bating ways  of  improving  our  military 
posture. 

Our  potential  enemies  have  main- 
tained at  great  cost  a  powerful  miliiar>- 
type  of  government  ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  citizens  of  Rii-^- 
sia  and  Communist  China  know  nothing' 
of  the  human  comforts  and  liberties  that 
we  consider  to  be  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Their  leaders  have  arbitrarily 
made  their  nations  into  armed  camps, 
but.  in  so  doing  they  have  developed  a 
military  posture  that  we  should  examine 
in  comparison  to  our  own  Armed  Forces. 
Knowing  whai  they  have  should  better 
guide  us  in  redesigmng  our  own  forces 
to  insure  that  we  are  really  prepared  for 
the  most  likely  threat  to  our  continued 
freedom. 

Without  discounting  the  Conmiunist 
Chmese  military  strength,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  primal  ily  a  larpe  land  army  sup- 
ported by  an  improvmR  air  force,  let  us 
look  at  the  obvious  strengths  of  Russia, 
then  compare  our  own  forces  to  see 
where  we  should  make  any  indicated  im- 
provements 

Despite  the  public  announcements  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  are  reducinp 
the  size  of  their  armed  forces  and  the 
wishful  thinking  of  many  people  in  the 
free  world,  the  present  Soviet  regime 
lias  not  deeraphasized  military  prepara- 
tioiii  The  long  range  goal  of  the  Krem- 
lin is  to  achieve  a  Communist  world  that 
will  be  dominated  by  Moscow  With  this 
goal  ever  in  mind  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Umon  have  developed  a  military 
posture  that  must  t>e  recognized  as  a 
modern,  balanced,  extremely  capable 
force. 

The  Soviet  Army  Air  Force  has  good 
light,  medium,  and  heavy  jet  bombers 
and  Jet  interceptor  and  attack  fighters 
They  have  large  numbers  of  transport 
type  aircraft  for  the  movement  of  ground 
troops  and  cargo.  Their  Air  Force  is 
designed  to  fulfill  three  types  of  missions, 
tarticai  air  support  of  ground  operations, 
long-range  bombardment  of  their  ene- 
mies' homeland  and  operational  bases, 
and  support  of  large-scale  airborne  op- 
erations. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  apparently  be«i 
concentrating  on  the  building  of  mod- 
em submarines  and  on  surface  craft 
suitable  for  operation  in  the  waters  ad- 
jacent to  their  homeland.  Their  navy 
does  not  possess  the  flexibility  or  punch 
in  aircraft  carriers  that  we  enjoy. 

Rxissia's  growing  capabilities  in  the 
missile  field  needs  little  discussion.   The 


recently  pubhciied  tests  of  loiui-rnr.ge 
mi.vsilos  in  Uie  Pnciflc  aiTa  and  the  avail- 
abihty  of  shorter  ran^e  missiles  and 
n.>ckeu  in  their  army  forces  nive  us  a 
clear  indication  of  Uieir  progress  in 
this  field. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Russia  also  has 
a  nuclear  capability  since  we  have  de- 
tected their  te'^ts  of  atomic  and  ther- 
monuclear weapons  We  must  8M:cept 
the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  dehv- 
erlng  these  weapons  by  aircraft  or  mis- 
sile at  long  range  or  in  support  of  ground 
operation. 

And  finally,  the  Soviet  Army  has  been 
maintained  at  a  strength  of  roughly 
2  5  million  men  who  are  equipped  with 
new  and  modem  weapons. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  centers  around  how 
well  prepared  we  are  in  comp>anson  with 
the  formidable  forces  of  Soviet  Russia 

Very  rapidly  we  can  summarize  a 
rough  ccHnparison  of  our  forces  Our 
splendid  Air  Force  is  second  to  none  in 
the  world  and  is  superior  to  Russia's  Air 
Forces  in  both  equipment  and  training. 
Our  Navy  with  its  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  earners  is  superior 
to  the  Russian  Navy  in  size,  experience, 
and  capabilities  Our  atomic  and  ther- 
monuclear weapons  are  the  equal  in  de- 
structive capacity  and  availability  to 
anything  Russia  could  possibly  have. 
Our  Army  is  smaller  and  not  as  well 
equipped  a^s  the  Russian  Army. 

With  this  comparison  in  mind,  it  ap- 
pears obvious  where  we  must  make  im- 
provements in  our  military  posture,  if  we 
are  to  be  prepared  for  any  type  of  ag- 
gression selected  by  the  Russians  Our 
Army  must  be  improved  both  from  a 
manpower  and  equipment  standpoint. 

First,  in  regard  to  manpower.  At 
present,  our  Army  strength  has  been 
reduced  over  the  years  to  870.000  men 
This  figure  affords  a  minimum  capa- 
bility to  perform  the  various  missions 
assigned.  Of  the  14  divisions  now  in  our 
Army,  8  are  stationed  overseas  and  6 
are  in  the  continental  United  States. 
We  should  increase  our  Army  ."Strength 
by  rouehly  50.000  men  wliich  would  pro- 
vide for  one  more  division  and  the  nec- 
essary supporting  troops  which  could 
be  stationed  in  the  United  States,  there- 
by increasing  the  size  of  our  strategic 
Army  Corps  from  a  three  division  force 
to  a  four  division  force.  The  addition 
of  this  division  would  meain  greater 
flexibility  and  resportsivencss  to  possible 
requirements  for  reinforcing  our  divi- 
sions in  Europe  or  tlie  Pacific-Far  East 
and  would  improve  our  capability  to 
combat  hmited  wars. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  equipment. 
The  start  made  this  year  toward  mcd- 
emization  of  our  Army  equipment  must 
be  continued  The  Army  should  be  pro- 
vided suflScient  funds  to  expedite  their 
reequipping  with  new  weapons,  vehicles, 
aircraft,  and  other  critical  items.  The 
funds  required  for  the  continuation  of 
this  vit€il  program  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  a  year  for  the  next 
several  %-ears.  Only  by  assuring  the 
complete  modernization  of  our  Army  can 
we  expect  them  to  effectively  combat  a 
numerically  superior  force. 
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Finally,  our  capability  for  the  trans- 
port of  strategic  reserves  must  be  im- 
proved. The  Military  Air  Transport 
Service,  which  is  the  prime  mover  of 
strategic  forces  and  supplies,  should  be 
provided  with  new  modem  aircraft  capa- 
ble of  transporting  troops  or  cargo  over 
ocean  distances  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  The  number  of  aircraft  in- 
volved or  the  type  of  aircraft  selected  is 
not  as  important  right  now  as  the  assur- 
ance that  enough  modern  lift  is  made 
available  to  be  responsive  to  the  require- 
ments of  all  services  that  need  it.  With- 
out this  increase  in  airlift,  our  forces 
overseas  may  well  be  required  to  hold 
any  attacker  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  before  reinforcements  can  be 
brought  in.  Time  in  this  instance  would 
not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  it 
would  be  measured  in  American  lives. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Appropriations  subcommittee 
for  our  armed  services,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from.  Texas, 
Mr.  Mahon,  is  reporting  to  this  House  a 
bill  providing  for,  first,  adequate  and 
desperately  needed  modernization  of  our 
Army;  second,  adequate  and  desperately 
needed  airlift  for  the  vital  strategic 
mobility  to  meet  our  commitments  and 
to  protect  our  national  interests;  and. 
third,  an  increase  in  the  Army  to  925,000 
men.  One  has  only  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  posture  of  our  military  forces 
in  Korea  to  feel  that  we  are  really  in  a 
military  posture  of  potential  disaster. 

We.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  should 
increase  our  Army  forces  and,  especially, 
remedy  current  deficiencies  of  American 
manpower  in  our  military  forces  in 
Korea.  Otherwise,  we  E>erpetuate  the 
grave  error  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  diluting  the  American  divi- 
sions in  Korea  with  thousands  of  Korean 
soldiers  to  fill  the  shortages  created  by 
persistent,  rigid  adherence  to  precon- 
ceived concepts  which,  today,  have  lost 
their  validity.  One  needs  only  to  read 
the  headlines  of  today  concerning  the 
unrest  in  Korea  to  realize  the  fallacy 
of  these  concepts. 

Our  destmy.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  going 
to  wait  for  us  forever.  It  is  crowding  in 
upKjn  us  now  Unless  we  act  here  and 
today  to  make  America  secure  against 
any  and  all  eventualities  that  very  des- 
tiny of  ours  through  lack  of  decisive 
action  can  and  probably  will  force  us  to 
our  knees. 


FORMER         PRESIDENT         TRUMAN 
M.-\KES    A   POLITICAL    SPEECH   IN 
THE      BEST     MEANING     OF     THE 
TERM       POUTICAL';     CONDEMNS 
THE     REPUBLICAN     HIGH-INTER- 
EST POLICY;  CREDITS  THE  DEM- 
OCRATS IN  CONGRESS  WITH  HAV- 
ING    STOPPED     THE     INTEREST- 
RATE    ^PIR.AL    BY    REFUSING    TO 
LIFT    THE    4 '•4 -PERCENT    CEILING 
ON  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
Mr.    PATMAN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    to   extend    my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Truman  made  a  wonderful 
speech  last  Saturday  evening,  as  he 
always  does.  On  this  occasion  his  im- 
me<liate  audience  was  made  up  of  some 
5,500  Democrats  attending  a  Democratic 
congressional  committee  dinner  in  the 
National  Guard  Armory  here  m  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Truman's  speech  dealt  with  many 
issues  that  are  extremely  important  to 
all  the  people  of  our  country  and  of  the 
free  world.  But  most  of  his  time,  and 
most  of  his  space,  was  devoted  to  the 
administration's  tight-money  and  hlgh- 
intt^rest  policies.  This  was  true  of  the 
prepared  text  of  his  speech,  and  even 
mone  so  of  his  remarks  as  he  actually 
made  them.  It  was  while  he  was  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  of  high  interest  that 
Mr.  Truman  .said,  extemporaneously, 
that  the  record  of  this  administration 
get.s  him  "steamed  up." 

Mr  Ti-uman  needed  no  notes  and  no 
prepared  text  to  remmd  him  of  the  facts 
thai  get  him  steamed  up  He  needed  no 
notas  to  remind  him  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration the  public  debt  was  financed 
at  an  interest  cost  of  $5.2  billion  a  year. 
He  needed  no  notes  to  be  reminded  that 
this  interest  cost  is  now  more  than  $9 
billion  a  year. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  no  one  who 
knows,  as  Mr.  I'ruman  knows,  how  inter- 
est rates  are  made  could  disagree  with 
his  statement  that  by  now  interest  rates 
on  Government  bonds  would  be  6  percent 
or  7  percent  a  year,  except  for  the  fact 
this  Democratic  Congress  stopped  the 
administration's  program  of  raising  in- 
terefct  rates,  by  steadfastly  refusing  to 
lift  the  interest-rate  ceiling  on  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Mr  Truman  points  out  that  Republi- 
cans m  this  adm:ni.stration  kept  right  on 
raising  rates  until  they  finally  ran  up 
against  the  legal  ceiling,  and  the  only 
reason  they  have  been  tr>-ing  to  get  this 
ceiling  lifted  is  so  that  they  can  keep  on 
raising  intere.st  rates  up  and  up. 

President  Truman  says,  and  I  quote; 

THank  goodnes."?.  Congress  stopp>ed  It. 
Congress  called  a  halt  to  the  splrallng  in- 
terest rates  by  refusing  to  lift  the  celling  on 
Interest    on    long-term    Government    bonds. 

I  was  following  the  proposed  text  of 
President  Truman's  remarks  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  became  so  much  interested  in  his 
extemporaneous  remarks  about  interest 
rates  and  monetaiy  policies,  that  I  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  tape  recording  of 
his  remarks.     And  because  this  matter 
is  of  such  deep  importance  to  every  per- 
son in  the  country,  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  words  should  be  available 
to  th^  widest  possible  audience,  not  just 
to   the    5.400    people   who   attended    the 
Democratic      congressional      committee 
dinner    last    Saturday    evening;.      Presi- 
dent Truman's  remarks  on  high  interest 
and  tight  money,   as  transcribed   from 
the  tape  recording,  are  as  follows: 
Mr     TRtTJAN  s    Or-^l    Rem.«rks    on   High    In- 

TERtST    ANT)    THE    ADMINTSTRATIDN  S    REQUEST 

Th»t  Congress  Repeal  the  Interest-Rate 
CntiNG 

Now.  let's  take  the  question  of  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  run  interest  rates  up  and 
make  money  scarce  without  the  c»ncur- 
rence  of   Congress.     And   that   Ls  Just  what 


this  Republican  administration  did  You 
know  the  unhaf>py  consequences,  don't 
you?  The  cost  of  interest  charges  on  the 
public  debt  has  soared  by  billions  of  dollars 
John  Snyder  and  I  serviced  that  public  debt 
for  $5,200  million  It  U  something  over  $9 
billion  now,  and  if  the  Republicans  stay  In 
there,  thev  will  have  It  to  16  by  that  time 
And  you  know  something  else''  They've 
raised  the  cost  to  the  borrowers  who  i.eed  to 
borrow — the  little  per  ►pie  They've  raised 
the  cost  of  money  that's  now  lent  out  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year  And  what  has  that 
done  for  schools,  for  housing,  for  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries?  Every  m.fui  who 
buys  a  house — or  a  car — or  a  refrigerator — 
on  credit  is  paying  more  for  It.  and  paying 
through  the  nose  for  the  benefit  of  the 
money  lenders. 

Now.  this  tight  money  policy  brought  on 
a  few  "rolling  readjustments' — they  called 
lt--ln  the  economy  and  a  couple  of  pretty 
bad  recessions.  But  that  didn't  frighten  the 
Republican  money  managers  Oh.  no  They 
faced  right  up  to  the  problem  and  raised 
Interest  rates  some  more  And  all  the  time 
they  kept  telling  the  people  how  prosperous 
everyone  waa.  But  do  you  know  something? 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  this  country  who 
are  not  so  prosperoiis — and  the  Republican* 
are  going  to  hear  from  them  on  election 
day — don't  you  disbelieve  It. 

The  Republicans  kept  right  on  rali^lng  In- 
terest rates  until  finally  they  ran  up  agalnat 
a  celling  which  la  written  In  the  law — that 
Is.  the  celling  on  Interest  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds  TTiey  decided  they  had  to 
get  this  ceUlng  lifted  so  they  could  keep 
Interest  rates  going  up  and  up.  8o,  they 
went  to  Congress  to  get  It  raised. 

Thank  goodness.  Congress  stopped  ;t. 
Congress  called  a  halt  to  the  splrallng  In- 
terest rates  by  refusing  to  lift  the  celling 
on  Interest  i:>n  long-term  Government  bonds 
Interest  rates  seem  now  to  be  showing  a 
tendency  to  level  ofT,  and  I  hope  they  will 
do  Just  that.  I  hope  they  will  hold  steady 
until  next  year  when  we  get  an  administra- 
tion with  a  Qscal  and  monetary  policy  that 
serves  all  the  people  Instead  of  Just  a  few 
Then  we  can  begin  to  reduce  interest  rates, 
and  I  look  forward  to  that  and  I  know  you 
do,  too. 

But  In  the  meantime  we  can  be  thankful 
that  the  Congress  called  a  halt  when  It  did 
Otherwise,  we  might  by  this  time  be  saddled 
with  an  Interest  rate  of  6  or  7  percent  on 
Government  bonds  for  years  to  come 

The  more  I  think  about  the  Republican 
record  of  this  administration,  the  more  I 
get  steamed  up. 

During  my  administration.  Government 
bonds  never  sold  below  par;  no  borrower  was 
ever  gouged  with  high  interest  rates  and 
commissions. 

That  Ls  what  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion had  been  doing  ever  since  1938 

PRESIDENT    TRTMAN     KEPT     INTEHE.'IT     YIELDS     ON 
GOVERNMENT    BONDS    AT    NOT    MORE    THAN    2  5 

PERCENT AND      THUS      KEPT      ALL       INTEREST 

RATES     LOW AS     LONG     AS     HE     WAS     ABLE     TO 

CONTROL   HIS   SUBORDINATES 

Some  of  the  historians  have  been  say- 
ing they  believe  that  tlie  acid  test  of 
time  will  prove  Mr.  Truman  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  couiageous  Presidents. 
Certainly  we  can  say  this  much  without 
contradiction:  Mr.  Truman  was  always 
on  the  side  of  what  he  called  the  little 
man.  He  fought  for  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people,  just  as  he  fouK'ht  to  keep 
us  strongest  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  whenever  the  welfare  of  the 
great  majority  of  people  of  ordinal  fi- 
nancial means  was  being  opposed  by  the 
selfish  Interests  of  the  powerful  few — 
which  was  the  usual  state  of  affairs — 
he  invariably  took  the  side  of  the  com- 
mon man.  without  hesitation  or  double- 
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talk.  Rls  drde  o<  friends  was  not  lim- 
ited )uat  to  millloniiires;  and  his  advice, 
counsel,  and  guidance  did  not  come  just 
from  the  inner  cjques  of  the  multi- 
billioD-doUar  finajicial  and  indvistrial 
corporaUons. 

And  this  also  caii  be  said  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit;  As  long  as  he  was  able 
to  control  his  subordinates  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  neve:-  permitted  Interest 
rates  to  rise  to  a  level  above  2'i  percent 
on  long  term  Ocvernment  bonds.  It  was 
after  tne  outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities, 
when  President  Truman  was  involved 
In  countless  probl«ans  threatening  our 
national  security,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  staged  a  revolt — seceded 
from  the  rest  of  tl»e  Government — and 
declared  that  they  were  independent 
to  raise  interest  rates  as  they  saw  fit. 

It  was  in  March  of  1951  that  certain 
ofiRdals  of  the  Ped?ral  Reserve  and  the 
Treasury  entered  nto  a  so-called  ac- 
cord by  which,  it  has  since  t)ecome 
understood,  the  Fc'leral  Reserve  was  to 
follow  its  own  economic  policies  inde- 
pendently of  the  reiit  of  the  Government, 
whenever  it  was  not  m  agreement  with 
the  econonoic  polic  es  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gov  eminent.  Mr  rniman  was  never  in 
agreement  with  tl^at  accord.  In  fact, 
the  accord  was  mver  made  Into  any- 
thing of  significance  until  President  Ei- 
senhower took  offic!.  Between  1951  and 
President  Eisenhower's  inauguration  in 
January  of  195.3.  the  Federal  Reserve 
people  u.sed  their  rew.  self -declared  in- 
dependence to  raise  interest  rates  only 
very  slightly.  It  was  when  President 
Eisenhower  came  m  and  proclaimed  the 
Federal  Reserve's  ir  dependence  from  the 
rest  of  the  Government,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  began  carapa:gning  for  the  mone- 
tary ix)l»cle8  which  Federal  Reserve  was 
about  to  embark  upon,  that  interest 
rates  b(?gan  to  soar 

For  those  who  mt^y  be  Interested — and 
I  believe  everyone  will  be  interested — I 
will  insert  the  full  fxrpy  of  the  prepared 
text  of  Mr.  Truman's  speech  of  last 
Saturday  evening.  This  Is.  of  course,  a 
political  speech,  made  to  a  political 
patherlng  of  Democrats  However.  I 
believe  that  our  Repubhcan  colleagues 
can  draw  profit  from  the  speech,  rather 
than  take  offense  at  it.  It  is  political  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  It  does  not 
enrage  m  character  assassination.  It 
does  not  assert  that  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  Is  soft  on  communism,  or  that  the 
late  John  Poster  Dulles  connived  with 
the  Communists  to  have  them  take  over 
the  area.5  of  Asia  they  did  take  over 
while  he  was  Secretar>'  of  State.  It  does 
not  proclaim  that  the  Russians  launched 
the  first  sputnik  and  then  surpassed  us 
in  the  missile  field  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  overrun  with  spies  who  are  giv- 
ing the  Russians  the  secrets  of  making 
missiles.  It  does  not  say  or  suggest  that 
President  Eisenhower  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  deals  with  issues 
and  policies  that  are  important  to  us  all. 
Our  Republican  colleagues  can  profit 
from  Mr  Truman's  wise  words  on  the 
Issues  and  policies,  as  can  our  fellow 
Dnnocrats. 


Mr.  Truman's  prepared  remarks  are 

as  follows : 

AODHE&ft  BT  FORMSl  PRXSmCNT  HAXmT  &  TRU- 
MAN   AT    THE    Democratic    Comgrxssiolnai. 

CAMPiOCN       Denkkr,      Washincton,      D.C, 

April  30,  1960 

I  c*n't  teU  you  how  bappy  I  am  to  b*  toere 

This  Is  a  wonbcrf'ul  crowd  for  mc,  all 
Democrata. 

To  be  here  In  thl«  amkory  wlt^  ttvU  won- 
derful crowd  raiaes  big  bcpea  for  the  ciianges 
that  are  to  come  not  only  all  through  the 
Nation  but  right  her*  in  Wa«hington.  ThU 
dinner  shows  that  you  have  no  doubt  wc 
will  get  that  chanee 

I  remember  that  w*  had  some  Democratic 
dinners  here  in  1949  and  1960  and  later 
years.  And  I  c&n  tell  you  this:  It  wb«  a  lot 
easier  to  seU  tickets  to  a  DemocraUc  dinner 
in  Washington  after  the  1948  election  than 
it  was  before  that  election. 

Am  1  look  Into  the  thousands  of  happy 
faces  her*  tonight.  I  see  that  Democracy  la 
on  the  march.  I  sense  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  great  crowd,  and  I  sec  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  for  the  BepubUcana.  I  witness 
the  aplrlt  of  dedication  which  guidea  these 
Democrats,  and  I  see  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  Statea  being  returned  to  the  people 
where  !t  belongs. 

Pur  all   this,  I  am   more  than  happy. 

Thla  dinner  Is  dedicated  particularly  to 
the  election  of  Democrats  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  could  t>e  dedicated 
to  no  better  cause. 

1  Buy  to  my  Democratic  friends  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  RepresentatlTes  who  ar« 
running  for  reelection  good  luck.  God  bleas 
you.  and  may  ail  of  you  »-tn. 

I  say  to  the  campaign  committees  of  both 
Houses  set  yorjr  sights  high,  bring  these 
i:  •<  >d  people  back  here,  and  go  forth  to  get 
more  i^ood  Democrata  to  )oln  them  and 
strengthen  their  hands. 

I  know  that  the  E>emocrate  did  extremely 
well  In  the  congressional  elections  of  19&8, 
and  I'm  happy  for  that. 

I  know  that  the  Democrata  have  a  substan- 
tial majority  In  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  I'm  happy  for  that. 

I  ^naw  that  some  people  are  saying  the 
Democratic  majorities  are  so  btg  they  are 
bound  to  be  reduced  In  the  1990  election, 
but  I  don't  bellev*  it.  I  believe  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  more  Democrats  In  the  next 
Congress   than  we  do  In  this  one. 

I  hope  every  good  Democrat  wlU  come 
back  and  we  are  going  to  gain  more  seats  In 
the  new  Congress  There  are  States  In  the 
East  and  States  In  the  West  where  we  are 
going  to  tak.e  Senate  seats  away  from  the 
Republics ns.  That  little  band  of  reaction- 
ary Republicans  In  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
get  lltUer  stUl,  and   I'm  all  for  it. 

And  what  about  the  House  of  Represents - 
tivep''  hei  me  ask  you  a  question.  Why  do 
you  supjxjse  so  many  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  are  voluntarily  retiring  this 
year?  Wb&t  do  you  think?  And  let  me  ask 
you  anothM-  question.  How  would  you  feel 
U  you  had  to  run  for  Congress  as  a  Republi- 
can on  a  ticket  headed  by  this  Vice  Presl- 
denf  All  I  can  say  1*  there  are  some  things 
much  worse  than  retirement 

You  have  some  very  able  and  eflSclent 
House  and  Senate  Democratic  campaign  com- 
mittees. MTKC  KnwAif  and  Gcosce  Smath- 
FRs  and  their  colleagues  have  shown  time 
and  again  that  they  can  work  wonders  when 
thpy  have  the  material. 

They  are  going  to  have  aome  fine  candi- 
dates and  they  are  going  to  have  a  good 
record.  The  record  becomes  clearer  day  by 
day  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party 
of  the  people,  and  the  Republican  Party  Is 
the  party  ot  privilege.  And  all  the  slogan 
writers  and  all  the  soap  salesmen  on  Madi- 
son Avenue  cannot  bury  that  truth. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  the  Demo- 
cratic record  is  perfect,  and  everyone  knows 


there  ar*  matOB  Democrats  I  dlaagrae  with 
moat  of  tiM  tiave.  But  the  DemocraUc  rec- 
ord aa  a  wbote  te  so  much  better  than  the 
BepubUcaa  reeord  that  it's  not  even  close. 
Look  at  the  votes  itx  Cangrcaa.  And  looa  at 
what  p>asses  for  leadership  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  these  days.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
Congress  and  you  can  see  why  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  the  majority  party  In  this 
country  today  more  than  ever  before. 

Just  think  for  a  minute  about  what  has 
happened  on  some  of  the  great  issues. 

Take  the  farm  problem. 

The  Republicans  took  over  In  1953  and 
started  lowering  farm  prices.  Things  got 
worse  for  the  farmer,  so  Secretary  Benson 
blamed  It  all  on  his  predecessor  and  lowered 
farm  prices  some  more.  Surpluses  plied  up 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  the  administration 
blamed  It  on  the  Dem^acrats  and  asked  Con- 
gress to  lower  farm  prices  even  more  Sur- 
pluses kept  piling  up  the  administration 
spent  more  and  more  money,  but  still  farm 
income  kept  going  down.  Actually,  it's  fan- 
tastic You  wouldn't  believe  anyone — no 
matter  how  hard  he  tried — could  make  as  big 
a  mess  out  of  anything  as  Secretary  Ben- 
son has  made  of  the  farm  program. 

He  Is  spending  four  or  five  times  as  much 
money  on  It  as  Charlie  Brannan  did,  but 
farm  Income  still  keeps  going  down,  down, 
down.  Tou  would  think  that.  In  spite  of 
Benson,  farm  Income  would  have  to  go  up 
sometime  Just  from  natural  causes,  but. 
no.  sir.  Year  after  year  he  has  managed  to 
keep  It  g<.)ing  down. 

Then.  finaUy.  he  began  going  to  Congress 
and  sa>ing  to  Congress  "Why  doni  you  do 
something^  "  &o  the  Congress  did  do  some- 
thing It  passed  a  bill  to  help  the  tobacco 
growers,  and  what  happened?  Believe  It  or 
not.  Benson  got  the  President  to  veto  It. 

Then  Benaon  went  back  to  Congreas  and 
aald  again:  "Why  dont  you  do  aomethlng?" 
Bo,  the  Congress  passed  another  bill  to  help 
the  wheat  farmers,  and  also  the  taxpayers; 
and  what  happened?  Benson  got  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  this  blU.  too. 

Now  thla  might  lock  ridiculous  to  you.  It 
sure  looks  rldlctilous  to  me.  But  the  last  re- 
port I  heard  was  that  Benaon  was  still  saying 
to  Congress — Why  dont  you  do  something? 
to  Congress — "Why  dont  you  do  sonae- 
thing?"  But  no  matter  what  we  do.  we  can 
be  sure  of  another  Presidential  veto. 

Now,  is  It  any  wonder,  my  frlenda,  that 
the  great  farm  States  of  the  Midwest  are 
outraged  and  disillusioned  with  the  Republi- 
cans? No.  indeed.  And  It's  also  no  wonder 
that  they  are  going  to  send  Democrats  to 
C<.>ngress  from  areas  that  have  heretofore 
been  Republican  for  many  a  year. 

Now,  let's  take  the  question  of  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates.  Unfortunately.  It 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  administration 
to  run  Interest  rates  up  and  make  money 
scarce  without  the  concurrence  of  Congress. 
And  that  Is  Just  what  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration did.  Tou  know  the  unhappy 
consequences,  don't  you?  The  cost  of  in- 
terest charges  on  the  public  debt  has  soared 
by  billions  of  dollars. 

Svery  man  who  buys  a  house,  or  a  car,  or 
a  refrigerator  ou  credit  is  paying  more  for  it. 
paying  through  the  nose  for  the  benefit  of 
the  money  lenders. 

Now,  this  tight-money  policy  twought  on  a 
few  rolling  readjustments  In  the  economy 
and  a  couple  of  pretty  bad  recessions.  But 
that  dldnt  frighten  the  Republican  money 
managers.  Oh.  no.  They  faced  right  up  to 
the  problem  and  raised  interest  rates  even 
more.  And  all  the  time  they  kept  telling  the 
people  how  prosperous  everyone  was.  But 
do  you  know  sometiiing?  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  In  this  country  who  are  not  pros- 
perous, and  the  Republicans  are  going  to  hear 
from  them  on  election  day. 

The  Republicans  kept  right  on  raising  In- 
terest rates  tmtll  finally  they  ran  up  against 
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a  celling  which  \a  written  in  the  law — that 
Is  the  celling  on  Interest  on  long-term  Qov- 
emment  bonda.  They  decided  they  had  to 
get  this  celling  lifted  so  they  could  keep 
Interest  rates  going  on  up  and  up.  So.  they 
went  to  CongresB  to  get  It  raised. 

Thank  goodness.  Congress  stopped  It. 
Congress  called  a  halt  to  the  splraling  In- 
terest ratea  by  refusing  to  lift  the  celling  on 
Interest  on  long-term  Qovernment  bonds. 
Interest  rates  currently  seem  to  be  showing 
a  tendency  to  level  off,  and  I  hope  they  will 
stay  that  way  I  hope  they  will  hold  steady 
until  next  year  when  we  get  an  administra- 
tion with  a  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  that 
serves  all  the  people  'ustead  of  Just  a  few. 
Then  we  can  begin  to  reduce  Interest  rates. 
I  look  forward  to  that  and  I  inow  you  do. 

But  In  the  meantime  we  can  be  thankful 
that  Congress  called  a  halt  when  It  did. 
Otherwise,  we  might  by  this  time  be  saddled 
with  an  Interest  rate  of  6  or  7  or  8  i>ercent  on 
Government  bonds  for  years  to  come. 

The  more  I  thlnlt  about  the  record  of  this 
Republican  axlmlnlstratlon.  the  more  I  get 
steamed  up. 

Just  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  vetoes 
and  threats  of  vetoes.  Take  the  area  re- 
development bill,  a  rather  modest  program 
to  help  create  new  Jobs  In  chronically  de- 
pressed areas.  How  could  anyone  be  against 
that?  But  this  Republican  sidmlnlstratlon 
was  against  It  and  vetoed  tt. 

Or  take  the  veto  of  the  bill  to  fight  water 
pollution.  That  really  passes  all  compre- 
hension. If  there  Is  any  natiu'al  resource 
^that  Is  an  absolute  necessity  of  life.  It  Is  a 
supply  of  pure  water  But  as  our  population 
grows,  more  and  more  sewage  is  discharged 
into  our  streams  and  much  of  our  water 
supply  is  becoming  dangerously  polluted, 
unfit  for  human  consumption  And  this 
problem  is  growing  worse  and  worse  So 
Congress  wisely  passed  a  bill  to  attack  the 
problem  Can  you  Imagine  anything  more 
necessary  or  more  appealing  than  that,  being 
In  favor  of  pure  drlnltlng  water?  But  not 
the  Republicans.  Oh,  no;  they  vetoed  It 
And  the  people  wovild  like  to  know  why. 

And  this,  my  friends.  Is  the  kind  of  record 
they  have  got  to  run  on  There  Is  more  of 
It,  much  more  of  It.  and  moet  of  Its  bad  Just 
like  this.  They  cannot  escape  the  record. 
We  shall  read  the  record  on  them  time  and 
time  again,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  and  from 
Florida  to  Alaska.  Now,  don't  you  feel  sorry 
for  the  poor  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent? Just  think  how.  in  addition  to  all 
his  natural  handicaps,  he  has  to  suffer  imder 
the  burden  of  carrying  on  his  back  an  admin- 
istration like  this. 

Getting  back  to  the  Congress,  let's  take  a 
lo'ik  at  where  the  Congressional  Republicans 
have  been  In  all  this.  I  can  tell  you  where 
most  of  them  have  been — they  have  been  on 
the  wrong  side,  consistently  and  vociferously 

Whenever  the  Democrats  tried  to  pass  a 
good  bill,  the  Republicans  usually  fought  it 
and  stalled  it  and  delayed  It  And  when — 
as  was  sometimes  the  case — the  Democrats 
managed  to  pass  the  bill  anyway,  only  to 
have  it  vetoed,  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
almost  to  a  man  voted   to  sxistain  the  veto 

For  some  strange  reason,  they  are  very 
proud  of  this  When  they  sustain  the  veto 
of  a  bill  that  wcild  help  the  common  man. 
they  consider  it  a  great  victory  and  gloat 
about  it  But  they  ought  to  realize  that 
'he.se  are  costly  victories  for  them.  If  they 
keep  on  winning  victories  like  this,  the 
number  of  Republicans  in  Congress  will  keep 
i"«n  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 

I  want  to  see  the  number  of  Republicans 
in  Congress  get  smaller  and  smaller.  And 
the  way  to  achieve  this  Is  to  keep  reading 
the  record  to  the  people.  Just  tell  the  peo- 
ple how  the  Republicans  voted  In  Congress. 
That  may  seem  like  cruel  punishment,  but 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  what  the 
record  Is. 


AnO  I  hope  that  beXore  the  Congress  ad- 
journs the  record  will  be  made  even  clearer 
I  hope  the  Republicans  will  have  to  sUvud 
up  Mid  be  counted  on  some  of  the  vital  is- 
sues before  the  country. 

I  lK>pe  they  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  aid  to  education 

I  hope  they  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  housing  legislation 

I  hope  they  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  aid  to  depressed  areas 

I  hope  they  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted    on    raising    the   minimum    wage 

I  hope  they  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
covinted  on  providing  health  care  for  the 
aged. 

Nov  if  anyone  thinks  I  want  to  see  the 
Republicans  put  on  the  spot,  that  !.<;  exactly 
what  I  have  In  mind.  That  Is  good  pwlltlcs. 
It's  honest  politics,  it's  fair  FKJlitlcs.  and  I'm 
for  It 

Wa  have  been  talking  mostly  tonight  about 
how  Important  It  Ls  to  have  a  Democratic 
Congtess.  a  Congress  even  more  Deniocratlc 
th.-^n  the  present  one  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  It  Is  Just  as  Important — it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary — to  elect,  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident: as  well  Congress  cannot  do  the  whole 
Job  alone  We  mu.«t  have  strong;,  able,  and 
hone$t  leadership  from  the  President — lead- 
ership In  t>eh.alf  of  all   the  fieople 

Thtse  last  years  of  drift  and  neglect  and 
Indealslon  must  be  reversed.  We  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  catching  up  with  history  Prob- 
lems that  have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
have  to  be  brought  out  and  tackled  squarely 
This  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  Job  The 
next  President  Is  going  to  Inherit  many 
messy  problems  that  have  been  allowed  to 
build  up  by  this  administration.  We  have 
to  have  a  President  who  will  tackle  these 
problems  with  courage  and  decision,  and  we 
all  ka  )W  it  will  have  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Wf>  have  men  in  our  party  who  are  well- 
qualiBed  for  this  Job — we  have  more  than 
one  Of  them.  This  Is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  for  me  to  say  which  of  them  I 
thu;K  would  be  the  best.  But  there  are 
some  things  I  can  tell  you  about  the  kind  of 
man   we  should  nominate 

In  the  first  place,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  should  be  an  honorable  man. 
He  should  not  be  an  opportunist.  He  should 
not  adjust  his  principles  to  the  newspaper 
polls.  He  .should  not  be  a  man  who  scatters 
Insinuations  of  treason  because  he  thinks 
that  Is  a  good  way  to  get  votes 

In  the  second  place,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate should  not  be  the  pet  of  any  little 
group  of  special  Interefts 

Cms  candidate  should  be  a  man  who  will 
put  principles  above  campaign  tactics;  who 
will  put  the  good  of  the  Nation  above  his 
personal  advantage;  and,  above  all.  a  man 
who  will  tell  the  p)eople  the  truth,  the  truth 
about  himself  and  the  truth  about  the  situa- 
tion Which  the  country  faces. 

Th»t  Is  the  kind  of  man  I  think  our  can- 
didate should  be;  and.  thinking  of  the 
various  DemocTcits  who  are  most  often  men- 
tioned for  the  nomination.  I  know  that  Is 
the  kind  of  a  man  that  our  candidate  will  be. 

Ana  so  I  say  to  you  tonight,  my  friends, 
be  of  stout  hearts.  We  are  on  the  right 
track.    We  rtre  headed  in  the  rli;ht  direction 

And  surely.  If  we  all  work  hard,  we  shall 
achieve  a  great  victory  next  November  for 
the  Democratic  Party  and  for  the  American 
jjeoplt. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  FOUNDING  OF 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
care  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  country  of  Israel, 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr. 
Rabaut  '  Is  Uiere  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  tiie  gentleman  from  Iowa,' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WALLHAUSER  Mr  Speaker  it 
is  with  great  respect  and  admiration  that 
I,  today,  salute  the  doughty  little  State 
of  Israel  on  the  occa.sion  of  its  12th 
anniversary 

In  little  more  than  a  decade  of  exist- 
ence, Israel  ha.s  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  a  people  dedicated  to  freedom 
and  human  dignity  can  achieve  Rreat 
miracles  of  accomplishment  throui;h  the 
democratic  process^'s  of  cooperation,  of 
free  men  working  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Just  as  in  our  great  country  we  have 
Rrown  and  prospered  because  wave  after 
wave  of  immigration  has  brought  to  our 
shores  the  best  skills  and  talents  of  many 
cultures,  so  Israel,  in  her  first  12  years, 
has  welcomed  more  than  a  million  immi- 
grants from  at  least  70  countries 
tliroughout  the  world  When  we  realize 
thai  all  of  Israel  is  no  larger  than  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  the 
arrival  of  these  newcomers  has  more 
than  doubled  the  population  of  Israel 
we  are  filled  with  wonder.  When  we 
further  realize  that  most  of  these  immi- 
grants were  actually  refugees  from  ter- 
ror, oppression,  and  humiliation  in  the 
lands  from  which  they  fled:  that  they 
arrived,  for  the  most  part,  without  funds 
or  skilLs  often  ill  and  demoralized,  we 
are  most  profoundly  lmpres.sed  with  the 
transformation  which  I.srael  has  wrought 
in  only  a  short  time,  not  only  in  a  land, 
but  in  a  people. 

Those  who  were  denied  aid  or  educa- 
tion in  north  Africa,  eastern  Europe  and 
in  many  other  lands  from  which  they 
were  forced  to  flee,  have  learned  skills 
and  professions  in  Israel.  It  is  they  who 
run  the  factories  and  industrial  plants, 
who  make  the  once  barren  soil  flourl.sh 
and  yield  rich  harvests.  It  is  they  who 
are  the  doctors  and  scientists,  bus  driv- 
ers and  builders,  administrators,  and 
teachers.  But  most  of  all,  Israel  has 
restored  to  them  the  self-respect  and 
dignity  which  only  a  free  people  can 
en.1oy. 

In  this  bustling  state  a  quarter  of  a 
million  new  housing  units  have  already 
been  constructed  Nearly  500  farm  vil- 
lages have  been  e.stablished  and  14  new 
development  towns  have  risen  like  an 
oasis  in  a  desert.  Schools,  factories,  and 
institutions  have  sprung  up  to  serve  the 
needs  of  this  growing  population. 

We  as  Americans  can  easily  identify 
their  struggles  and  aspirations  with  our 
own  early  years.  They.  too.  have  fought 
a  bloody  war  for  independence.  Tliey. 
too,  have  op>ened  their  doors  to  "home- 
less masses  yearning  to  be  fiee."  They, 
too.  are  pioneers  fighting  di.sease  and 
other  enemies  of  man  We  share  with 
them  the  common  heritage  of  our  Bible, 
the  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  respect  for 
human  dignity  and  freedom. 

We  recognize  Israel  as  a  friend  and 
ally  and  since  its  inception  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  people  have  con- 
tinuously expressed  that  friendship  in 
unmistakable  terms 

Today,  as  Israel  begins  its  13th  year, 
still  beset  by  hostile  neighbors  threaten- 
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ln«  war.  and  enforcing  blockades  and 
boycotts  against  her,  we  must  continue 
to  extend  our  hand,  not  only  m  salute 
for  what  she  has  already  achieved,  but 
in  help  for  the  future. 

Our  Government  must  continue  to 
press  for  freedom  of  passage  of  all  shi;>s 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  keeping  with 
international  law,  and  this,  of  course,  in- 
cludes Israeli  ships  and  ships  dealing 
with  Israel  We  must  continue  as  we 
have  in  the  past  to  make  mutunl  aid 
funds  and  loans  available  to  Israel  for 
its  greater  development.  We  must  do 
this,  not  only  in  respect  for  her  courage, 
creativity,  and  humanity,  but  also  be- 
cause it  IS  in  the  best  interest  of  America 
to  strengthen  so  dedicated  a  democracy 
and  so  faithful  a  friend. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  once  again  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  State  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
12th  anniversary  of  her  establishment  as 
an  independent  nation.  For  many,  many 
years  the  Jewish  people  of  the  world 
prayed  and  toiled  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  Israel.  It  was  just  12  years  ago. 
despite  cruel  and  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  would  have  disheartened 
people  with  less  fortitude  and  courage, 
that  the  achievement  of  this  dream  was 
finally  realized. 

Many  re.sidents  of  my  congressional 
district  have  contributed  years  of  effort 
and  substantial  expenditures  of  funds, 
often  at  great  sacrifice,  on  behalf  of  a 
free  homeland  for  Jewish  jjeople  in 
Israel. 

IXiring  the  past  12  yeai-s  Israel  has 
tremendously  improved  her  status  as  a 
freedom -loving  nation  and  has  greatly 
advanced  her  prestige  throughout  the 
world.  Since  her  birth  she  has  become 
the  most  industrialized  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced country  in  the  entire  Middle 
East.  Her  basic  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural economy  is  productive  and.  de- 
spite her  rapidly  growing  population  and 
expanding  economy  .she  manages  to  con- 
stantly raise  the  hving  standard  of  her 
citizens. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
in  Israel  several  times.  My  last  visit 
there  was  in  December  1959  As  previ- 
ously, I  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  dedi- 
cated industrious  habits  which  have  rap- 
idly enhanced  the  development  of  their 
nation.  In  many  respects  Israel  today 
is  not  only  ahead  of  its  neighbors  but 
also  stands  clearly  above  many  other 
more  populated  and  powerful  states  I 
am  convinced  that  the  devotion  of  the 
Israeli  people  to  freedom  and  justice  will 
help  them  to  survive  any  future  chal- 
lenge to  their  independence 

While  in  Israel  last  December.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  Bar  Han  Uni- 
versity at  Ramat  Gan.  a  fine  modern  in- 
stitution of  culture  and  higher  learning. 
As  an  American-attended  university, 
founded  annd  maintained  by  Americans, 
I  found  every  rea.son  to  be  proud  of  it. 
I  feel  that  this  university  will  become  a 
source  of  intellectual  leadership  and 
.service  for  Israel  and  Jewish  people 
everywhere. 

The  brave  history  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael Is  already  filled  with  pages  of  gal- 
lantry and  tremendous  self-sacrifice,  and 


on  this  12th  anniversary  of  Israel's  in- 
dependence I  wish  Israeli  citizens  peace, 
prosperity,  and  progress  in  their  home- 
land. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  100th  anniversary  of  The- 
odor  Herzl's  birth  coincides  this  year 
with  the  12th  anniversary  of  Israel's  in- 
dependence. America  joins  in  tribute  to 
Israel  and  to  the  man  whose  vision  made 
Its  foundmg  possible. 

In  ancient  days,  men  of  great  vision 
were  called  prophets.  Theodor  Herzl 
richly  de.serves  that  honor.  He  had  a 
vision  of  the  founding  of  a  new  state  in 
Palestine  to  t>e  the  homeland  of  the 
Jews  His  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
published  in  1896.  drew  world  atten- 
tion. In  1898  he  was  instinimental  in 
convening  at  Basle.  Switzerland,  the 
lirst  Zionist  convention  in  support  of 
this  objective.  Thus  were  sown  the 
seeds  which  led  to  the  modeiTi  state  of 
Lsrael. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  no  state 
lias  ever  made  such  rapid  progress  in  so 
short  a  period,  or  under  greater  dilBcul- 
ties.  Immediately  after  statehood  in 
1948.  Israel  faced  a  war  for  survival 
wliich  ended  only  by  an  armistice  and 
an  uneasy  truce,  and  Israels  frontiers 
have  since  been  blockaded  by  hostile 
neighbors  who  constantly  threaten  her 
ver>  sui"vival. 

Despite  these  fearful  odd.s.  a  Western 
oriented,  democratic,  free  society  has 
been  established.  Deserts  and  rocky 
hillsides  have  been  cultivated.  Cities 
and  villages  have  grown  up  and  flour- 
ished in  what  were  formerly  open  fields. 
Iiidustry  has  expanded;  the  population 
has  trebled;  refuge  has  been  given  to 
the  oppressed;  and  the  frontiers  of  de- 
mocracy have  been  extended. 

The  special  study  mission  of  the  For- 
eign Aflairs  Committee  which  visited  Is- 
rael last  fall,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
gave  impressive  testimony  of  Israel's  re- 
markable progress.    Its  report  stated: 

Although  still  primarily  concerned  with 
the  attitude  and  acts  of  the  Arab  world 
around  her,  Israel's  economic  efforts  and 
improvement  are  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
The  Government  has  demonstrated  Its  capa- 
bility of  assisting  newly  independent  na- 
tions In  the  development  of  their  economies 
by  providing  technical  assistance.  The 
study  mission  was  Impressed  with  the  prog- 
ress Israel  is  making. 

I  can  best  give  personal  testimony  in 
support  of  this  tribute  to  Israels  anni- 
versary by  quoting  from  my  report  on 
Lsrael  written  during  my  third  visit 
there  last  fall: 

After  nearly  4  weeks  of  hard  travel  In  the 
Par  East  .surrounded  much  of  the  time  by 
backward  conditions  of  life.  Tel  Aviv  cer- 
tainly looked  good  I  was  back  in  a  progres- 
sive country  with  a  modern  Western  demo- 
cratic civilization,  amid  people  who  show 
great  friendliness  toward  the  United  States. 

The  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
the  automobile  traffic  compares  with  that  In 
an  American  city  The  automobile  age  has 
certainly  hit  Israel  In  the  evening,  cars 
»n  the  side  streets  are  parked  bumper  to 
bumper. 

The  progress  and  development  here  Is  re- 
markable Israel  has  an  area  only  about 
half  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  less 
than  20  percent  can  now  be  cultivated.  The 
^xjpulatlnn  has  grown  from  some  800.000  In 
1946  to  about  '2  million  today,  much  of  this 


through  Immigration.  Tel  Aviv  U  a  thriving 
modern  city  with  a  p>opulatloQ  of  about 
400,000  Annual  per  capita  Income  In  Is- 
rael Is  over  9900,  far  ahead  of  the  less 
developed  countries  ajid  on  a  par  with  that 
of  older  advanced  countries. 

Rvldences  of  development  since  my  visit  of 
4  years  ago  were  Impressive  Housing  de- 
velopments spread  out  further  and  further. 
Intruding  on  the  fields  and  orchards  sur- 
rounding Tel  Aviv  and  other  cities.  New 
apartment  blocks,  many  built  with  Govern- 
ment aid,  appetu"  attractive,  well  spaced,  and 
well  constructed. 

The  increased  growth  .-uid  number  of  trees 
since  my  visit  of  4  years  ago  was  striking 
Intense  efforts  have  l>een  placed  on  the  tree 
planting  programs,  and  many  of  the  hills  of 
Judea  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  which  form- 
erly looked  bare  now  look  green.  Trees  have 
also  been  planted  along  moet  of  the  main 
highways. 

Israel  furnishes  an  example  of  rapid 
progress  under  democratic  government  and  a 
free  way  of  life.  A  fundamental  tenet  of 
American  foreign  policy  Is  to  support  Is- 
rael's sin-vival  and  progress  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent   nation 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  extending  my  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  to  the  people  m 
the  State  of  Isi-ael  on  the  occasion  of  the 
12th  annivei-sary  of  her  independence. 

We  Americans  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  F>eople  of  I.srael  have  cre- 
ated one  of  the  few  democracies  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  we  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  help  establish  this 
new  democracy.  The  American  people 
have  contributed  personally  to  the 
Isi-aeli  people  more  than  double  the 
amount  which  has  been  extended  on  an 
oflQcial  basis  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Israel.  This. 
I  believe,  is  indicative  of  the  mutual 
friendship  and  respect  between  our  two 
peoples. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  literally 
made  the  desert  bloom,  and  have  built  a 
modern  nation  where  there  was  previ- 
ously almost  nothing  but  desert,  poverty, 
and  disease. 

In  the  yeai-s  that  he  ahead,  it  is  im- 
perative that  our  two  countries  work  to- 
gether, as  we  have  in  the  past,  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

At  a  time  when  Soviet  Russia  is  ex- 
tending: aid  to  other  countries  of  the 
Middle  East — hundreds  of  milhons  of 
dollars— I  think  the  United  States 
should  consider  seriously  whether  it  is 
adequately  meeting  Its  challenge  with 
the  minimal  proportions  of  its  economic 
assistance  to  Israel. 

Let  us  in  the  United  States  breathe  a 
prayer  of  hope  that  the  coming  year 
will  see  a  truly  lasting  Arab-Israel  peace, 
and  that  there  will  evolve  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  that  each  nation  there  is 
entitled  to  live  its  own  life — in  free- 
dom— and  to  attain  its  maximum  de- 
velopment, economically,  socially,  and 
culturally. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
now  one  dozen  years  since  the  declara- 
tion of  its  independence.  Israel  has  de- 
veloped from  a  tenuous  foothold  on  the 
shores  of  the  Meditenanean  into  a  pros- 
pering nation. 

Israel  was  established  as  a  refuge  and 
homeland  for  the  Jews  of  the  world  after 
the  time  of  terror  of  the  Nazi  in  Europe. 
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Thousands  of  Jews  have  streamed  into 
Israel  from  all  over  the  world  and  In 
tbese  12  years  her  popiilatlon  has  more 
than  tripled.  Jews  from  the  Middle 
East,  from  AMa,  from  Africa,  and  from 
Europe  have  been  building  a  new  com- 
munity In  Israel  in  a  tradititxi  not  unlike 
the  melting  pot  of  all  peoples  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Israel  has  been 
able  to  forge  forward  with  economic  im- 
provement. Israel's  standard  of  living 
now  approximates  that  of  many  Euro- 
pean ojimtries  and  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  her  neighbors.  Much  of  Is- 
rael's success  has  been  in  agriculture,  in 
making  the  desert  bloom.  But  Israel 
has  also  built  the  first  Industrialized  state 
in  the  Middle  East  and  is  achieving 
a  balanced  economy.  Indeed.  Israel  has 
become  a  source  of  technical  assistance 
in  industrialization  and  in  agricultural 
improvement  for  many  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world,  particularly 
In  Africa.  Many  of  these  nations  are 
turning  to  Israel  as  the  country  which 
faced  problems  similar  to  their  own  and 
found  workable  solutions  for  them. 

With  this  background  of  achievement, 
at  the  end  of  her  first  12  years,  I  salute 
the  Independence  of  Israel. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  14,  1948,  the  State  of  Israel  was 
proclaimed.  Today,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  calendar,  is  the  12th  anniver- 
sary of  that  declaration  of  independence. 
On  this  day  I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Israeli  people  and 
their  government  on  their  marvelous 
achievements  In  the  past  12  years. 

The  United  States  has  done  much  for 
the  State  of  Israel  during  its  brief  exist- 
ence.    After  the  terrible  calamity  that 
befell  the  Jewish  people  in  World  War  II 
America  played  a  vital  role  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  a  home- 
land   of    their    own    in    Palestine.     It 
vigorously  supported  the  United  Nations 
Partition  Resolution.     When  war  broke 
out  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  the 
United  States  worked  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Sectirlty  Ccimcil  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  and  peace. 
Two  Americans,  Ralph  Bunche,  United 
Nations  Mediator,  and  Lt.  Gen.  William 
Riley,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.N.  Truce 
Supervision  Organization,  were  the  in- 
dividuals chiefly  responsible  for  bringing 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  to  a  close  and  con- 
cluding  the   armistice   agreements   be- 
tween  Israel   and   its   four   Immediate 
neighbors— Egypt.    Jordan.    Syria,    and 
Lebanon.    Since  the  State  of  Israel  was 
declared  the  United  Sutea  has  granted 
It  more  than  1300  million  in  aid.   Private 
donations  and  loans  by  American  citizens 
have  vrtatly  exceeded  that  figure.    We 
have  eonslstently  maintained  that  Israel 
has  a  right  to  exist  and  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  In  peace    There  have 
also  been  times  In  Israel's  brief  history 
when    our    Oovernmont    haa    disagreed 
with    theirs.     When    such    cases    arose 
America  spoke  frankly  and  forthrlghtly 
to  Israel— as  Is  proper  between  friends— 
and    the    disagreements    were    usually 
nettled  amicably.     In  general  we  have 
maintained    warm    and    close    relations 
with  the  Israelis.     We  have  supported 
their  hope  for  peace  and  have  helped 
them  build  their  state. 


While  it  is  quite  true  that  Israel  owes 
moeb  to  the  United  States  it  is  even 
mfsrt  true  that  we  in  America  owe  much 
to  Israel.  The  Jewish  people  have  been 
called  the  ccKudeDce  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  is  they  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  most  of  the  world's  tyranny. 
The  yardstick  of  a  country's  love  for 
freedcan  has  often  been  its  treatment  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Here  in  America  we 
have  always  welcomed  the  Jews  and  we 
have  gained  enormously  for  this  atti- 
tude. The  mention  of  just  a  few  fa- 
mous American  Jews  will  suflBce  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  great  contribution  to 
this  country.  Benjamin  Cardoza,  Louis 
Brandels,  Albert  Einstein,  Jonas  Salk. 
Irving  Berlin,  Eddie  Cantor.  George 
Gershwin,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Samuel 
Gompers,  and  Jacob  SchUT  are  just  some 
of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

Nazi  Germany  was  perhaps  the  most 
ruthless  of  all  nations  In  persecuting  the 
Jews.  Hitler's  maniacal  attitude  toward 
the  Jewish  people  was  symbolic  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  whole  free  world. 
Much  the  same  situation  exists  today  in 
the  Bovlet  Union.  While  the  Russians 
are  perhaps  not  as  loud  or  outsp>oken  as 
the  Nazis  in  their  anti-Semitism,  they 
are.  nevertheless,  following  Hitler's  pol- 
icy of  suppressing  the  Jews.  When, 
howaver,  late  last  year,  a  rash  of  anti- 
Semitic  acts  swept  through  the  countries 
of  the  world  the  reaction  of  the  free  na- 
tions was  typical  of  their  attitude. 
Without  infringing  upon  anyone's  basic 
civil  rights  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  Germany,  and  the  other 
countries  took  immediate  steps  to  pun- 
ish the  culprits  and  insure  the  freedom 
of  a  ttiinority  people. 

The  world  can  be  thankful  for  Israel's 
role  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  The 
Middle  East  is  an  area  dominated  by 
totalitarian  rule,  both  monarchical  and 
dictatorial.  In  this  area  Israel  is  a 
beacon  of  democracy.  It  Is  an  example 
of  freedom  for  its  neighbors  and  it  is 
a  Wastem  enclave  unalterably  opposed 
to  communism. 

In  Africa.  Israel  is  more  than  just  a 
living  example  of  democratic  progress. 
It  is  a  constant  reminder  to  the  newly 
emerging  nations  of  the  African  Conti- 
nent that  economic  growth,  industrial 
and  technological  advancement,  and  a 
high  standard  of  living  can  be  achieved 
without  resorting  to  communism  or  even 
aid  from  tiie  Soviet  Elast.    But  Israel 
has  i¥>t  confined  herself  to  just  being  an 
example  to  Africa.    It  has  given  tech- 
nical and  economic  aid  to  such  nations 
OS  Ghana,  Nlgeila,  Guinea  and  Chad 
It  hai  trade  agroomcnui  with  tiiese  na- 
tions and  o.hera,  such  as  Burma.    Is- 
raeli teachers  and  heslth  experu  are  at 
work   in  Ethiopia  and   Israeli  soil  and 
water  experts  are  tn  half  a  doten  Afri- 
can eeuntrles  as  well  as  Burma     Afri- 
can   fcnd    Allan    Kovemment    offlclalfl. 
scientists,  technicians  and  trade  union 
delegations    come    to    Israel   regularly. 
Students  from  these  states  mingle  with 
Israelis  at  the  Hebrew  Institute  In  Jeru- 
salem and  at  the  Haifa  Technlon.    All 
of  thU  stremrthens  the  hand  of  the  free 
world  and  olTeri  the  West  the  hope  of 
wlnniOf  Africa  to  lu  side  In  the  struggle 
between  communism  and  democracy. 


America,  a  country  which  was  forced 
to  fight  for  its  independence  and  later 
Krew  strong  as  the  melting  pot  of  na- 
tions and  nationalities,  has  much  in 
common  with  Israel,  which  also  had  to 
ftght  for  freedom  and  which,  in  the  pa.st 
12  years,  has  tripled  the  population  by 
admitting  luid  absorbing  nearly  1 
million  immigrants.  These  bonds  of 
friendship  and  affection  must  never  be 
forgotten.  Finally,  we  Americans  must 
redouble  our  efforts  for  peace  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  repay  our  debt  to  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Just  12  years  ago,  in 
May  1948.  Israel  was  restored  to  state- 
hood after  a  lap.se  of  nearly  2,000  vears 
during  which  the  JewLsh  people  have 
never  given  up  their  age-old  dream  of  a 
return  to  Zlon.  The  fulfillment  of  that 
dream  was  widely  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple of  America  and  we  were  the  first  to 
extend  recognition  to  the  new  state  Just 
a  few  minutes  after  It  was  bom. 

Now  12  years  have  passed  .since  that 
historic  day  in  1948  when  President 
Tniman.  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  welcomed  the  infant  State  of 
Israel  Into  its  rightful  place  amor^  the 
nations  of  the  world.  During  all  this 
time  Israel  proceeded  doggedly  In  its 
superhuman  efforts  to  build  a  land  and  a 
nation,  despite  the  many  roadblocks  and 
hostile  acts  on  the  part  of  its  Arab 
neighbors 

As  we  look  over  the  perspective  of 
these  12  years,  we  find  that  Israel  has 
not  disappointed  us.  She  has  emerged 
as  a  strong  little  sUte.  dynamic  in  its 
approach  to  world  problems,  democratic 
in  its  way  of  life.  cooperaUve  with  all 
nations  who  have  offered  her  a  hand  of 
friendship  and  cordial  relationship 

Israel  has  absorbed  nearly  a  million 
Jewish  immigrants  from  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth  who  have  sought  its  sanctu- 
ary as  their  home,  or  who  were  in  need 
of  a  haven  of  refuge.  She  has  given 
these  people  not  only  a  home,  but  also 
citizenship,  employment,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  a  life  of  dignity. 

Lsraei  has  made  great  progress  in  de- 
veloping democraUc  Institutions,  as  well 
OS  in  building  up  its  economy.  It  Is 
looking  forward  with  great  eagerness  to 
the  day  when  it  will  attain  economic 
self-suniciency  and  peace  with  Its  neigh- 
bors. In  the  meantime,  Israel  is  playing 
a  very  important  role  In  establishing 
good  relations  with  some  of  the  new 
natiotis  m  Africa  and  Asia  in  aiding 
tliem  with  technical  and  economic 
uulftiuu'r  in  a  way  which  should  prove 
brnrf^rliil  U)  the  frre  world 

Unfortunately,  Its  Arab  nrighlwrM  are 
NtiU  continuing  their  boycott  of  Israel 
and  are  refusing  to  permit  its  shipping 
to  pass  through  the  Sum  Canal  This 
Is  a  shortslKhtod  pohcy  which  Ls  only 
causing  terwlon  In  the  area  and  is  hurt- 
tlng  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  Last  December  I  was  one  of 
85  Members  of  Congress  who  sent  a 
teleKram  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
to  the  President  of  the  World  Bank  op- 
posing  a  loan  of  166  million  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  unless  President 
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Nasser  guarantees  the  freedom  of  trans- 
it for  the  shipping  of  all  nations,  in- 
cluding I.srael's  ships  I  regret  that 
those  assurances  were  never  otalained 
We  could  have  avoided  many  headache.s 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Right-thinking  and  peace-loving 
Americans  are  praying  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st  I.srael  has  given  eveiT  in- 
dication that  she  Ls  interested  in  e.slab- 
U.shing  and  maintaining  p>eaceful  rela- 
tions with  her  neighbors.  I  hope  the 
Arab  countries,  too,  will  understand  the 
importance  of  peace  in  that  area  and 
will  soon  take  .steps  to  bring  about  a 
situation  of  peace  from  which  al!  nations 
and  peoples   stand   to   gain. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Israel  on  their  anniversary  and  to  wish 
them  many  more  succe.ssful  achieve- 
ments in  the  years  to  come  May  they 
know  the  joys  of  genuine  peace 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker, 
today  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  joining  a  new  nation  in  celebrating 
iU  12th  anniversary  That  nation  is 
Israel,  which  has  .set  an  enviable  record  of 
development,  of  progress,  and  of  aid  to 
its  less  fortunate  neighbors  in  a  few  short 
years 

Not  many  realize  the  fact  that  Israel, 
for  instrnce.  has  it.s  own  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  that  it  is  lending  technical 
assi-stance  and  advice  to  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Guinea.  Chad.  Ethiopia,  and  Burma. 

The  Afro-Asian  nations  and  Burma  are 
anxious  to  receive  help  from  this  tiny 
nation  becau.se  they  know  that  there  are 
no  strings  attached  to  such  aid.  and  that 
these  countries  will  not  become  eco- 
nomic pawns  in  the  greater  game  of  the 
cold  war 

In  a  manner  of  speaking.  Israel  has 
•started  its  own  foreign  aid  program  as  a 
means  of  saying  •thank  you  "  to  the  help 
that  nation  received  from  the  United 
States  in  its  earliest  years. 

Israel  has  cut  the  gap  between  imports 
and  exports  from  9  to  1  in  1948  to  3  to  1 
at  the  present  time 

Its  per  capita  income  has  better  than 
doubled. 

More  than  a  million  refugees  have  been 
resettled  in  that  small  nation 

Industrial  production,  almost  a  non- 
entity at  the  time  of  Israel's  founding. 
now  totul.s  better  tian  $952  million 

This  record  of  accomplushment  Is  phe- 
nomenal for  a  nat  on  twice  its  hlze  ond 

fKipulHtlOII 

Inroel  hft.s  accomplished  much  In  a 
dozen  year.s  I.et  u.s  hope  that  itn  lesson 
of  democnioy  eiUMjy  and  dedirntion  will 
I'Xiit  foi  do/.(  nK  iind  hundi  t-ds  of  yeurn  to 
conic  iind  thiU  oi  r  Nation  will  nlwuys 
iiii\e  ouch  siunch  and  loyal  friends 

Mr-*  CUUFFITI'H  Mi  Hp.ukn,  12 
yrniH  uho  thr  Mtil  ed  HliitrH  ncquirrd  a 
new  iilly  nnd  frlci  d  when  the  llcpubllr 
of  iMKcl  VMi«  cHlnb  ishod  The  pmplc  of 
Israel  uon  their  fieedom  by  ovcrcomim: 
lUniohi  iiihurmountable  ob^lacU•«  A« 
Americans  ue  can  bo  proud  thol  our  sym- 
pathy, encouiaKement  and  .tupixiit  con- 
tributed to  the  fulf.llment  of  her  dcNtlny. 
However.  Lsraei  Ls  still  an  Infant  In  the 
family  of  nations,  she  will  continue  to 
need  our  encourage ment  and  support  un- 
til such  things  as  boycotts  and  blockades 
are  past  hlstorv      The  following  editorial 


by  Mr.  Philip  Slomovitz.  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Jewish  News,  points  out  clearly 
that  the  freedom  Israel  has  won  can  be 
lost  This  we  cannot  allow  to  happen  to 
a  government  tliat  Is  one  after  our  own 
hearts;  a  government  pledged  to  freedom, 
to  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  and  to 
respect  for  the  dienity  of  the  individual: 

Israels  Anniversart     Obstacles  Duf  to 
Deceptions 

I:.racl"6  annlversftry  is  always  a  great  day 
It  Is  a  day  to  accept  literally  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  that  "this  is  the  day  created  by  the 
Lord,  let  us  rejoice  In  it  ' 

Yet  11  also  is  a  day  for  stocktaXing.  Noth- 
ing could  t>e  more  detrimental  to  Israel  than 
overconfldence.  It  would  be  sheer  foliy  to 
assume  that  all  is  glorious,  that  Israel  is  se- 
cure, that  the  world  accepts  the  reality  of  the 
State's  re-emergence 

The  fact  is  that  there  still  are  elements 
who  begrudge  Israel  its  existence,  that  there 
are  many  who  would  gladly  destroy  the  small 
state 

Pei'hapw  the  worst  enemy  facing  Israel  is 
the  ignorance  about  it  In  many  ranks  and 
the  misinformation  and  lies  that  are  being 
spread  by  her  enemies 

An  interview  with  Na.sser  that  was  broad- 
cast widely  lest  Sunday  on  a  TV  program  was 
the  best  indication  of  the  deceptions  that 
are  being  per{>etrated  Men  who  purportedly 
are  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  permitted  themselves  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  enabled  the  Eevplian  dictator  Uj 
propagate  hatred  of  Israel  unchallenged.  Hip 
lies  were  so  apparent  that  it  was  appalling  U.) 
witness  American  correspond  en  t.s  serving  as 
tools  in  a  scheme  of  hate  spreading 

While  we  often  are  decelvd  into  believing 
that  all  is  honey,  there  are  poisons  in  many 
spheres  The  press  is  misled  too  frequently 
Deceptions  are  the  order  of  the  day  Israel 
is  constantly  comp>elled  to  be  on  guard  Even 
the  amazing  gestures  of  sympathy  to  Israel  by 
the  maritime  unions  may  peter  out  into  a 
vacuum 

And  so.  as  we  rejoice  on  Israel's  12th  anni- 
versary, we  also  are  forced  to  admonish  the 
celebrants:  Remain  on  guard,  do  not  become 
too  complacent  and  never  weaken  in  the  de- 
fense of  Israel.  The  dangers  have  not  yet 
passed  Be  vigilant,  lest  a  great  and  sacred 
idea  that  emerged  with  Israel  s  Independ- 
ence- -the  end  to  Jewish  homelessness — 
should  again  be  endangered 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
May  2.  1960,  the  Stale  of  Israel  cele- 
biaies  the  12ih  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence 

In  May  1948  less  than  700,000  Pales- 
tinian Jews  defied  the  threats  of  the  six 
surroundink'  Arab  Siateh  and  imple- 
nuiued  the  United  Nations  resolution 
by  pruclaiminu  the  StiiLe  of  Isiael  In 
the  12  yeurh  that  have  puKsed  nince  thut 
day  t)u«  population  of  Israel  hus  almost 
tripled  Nearly  1  million  immiBranu 
entned  the  country  FU'einn  from  the 
(liNpliiced  prihunh  camps  of  Buroi>r,  the 
RuHMan  and  Cf)mmunlrtt  luir  of  the 
Mvirllite  tuillonh,  and  from  the  poverty 
and  squalor  of  nortli  Africa  and  the 
Middle  &ist  these  immlginntN  were  wrl- 
comcfl  by  iht  I.trnells  and  absorbed  into 
thr  new  country  The  Government  of 
Israel  housed  nnd  trained  them.  It  gave 
them  immediate  employment  and  pro- 
vided them  with  steady  jobs.  11  built  new 
vUlaues  and  towns  ond  expanded  public, 
social,  nnd  educational  facilities;  It  made 
them  productive  citizens  of  the  new 
state 

During  lUs  brief  period  of  independ- 
ence   Ihinel   han  also  greatly   Increased 


its  already  high  standard  of  living  It 
has  expanded  both  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  of  the  country. 
Since  1948  nearly  700.000  new  acres  have 
been  cultivated  and  the  acreage  under 
irrigation  has  increased  from  62.000  to 
30€.000  Towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  state  are  growing.  This  Ls  e5i>e- 
cially  true  of  the  Negev.  Israel's  soutliern 
desert  aiea  One  of  the  main  goals  of 
the  Government  has  been  to  make  the 
desert  bloom  and  become  able  to  sup- 
port large  numbers  of  people.  As  a  re- 
sult. Beersheba.  the  "capital"  of  the 
Negev.  has  grown  from  a  city  of  3  000 
before  the  state  was  declared  to  a  pres- 
ent FKjpulation  of  44,000.  Eilat,  the 
■frontier"  of  Israel,  is  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  country  on  the  Red  Sea  It 
is  fast  becoming  the  countrys  second 
largest  port. 

Israel  is  not,  however,  narrowly  re- 
stricting its  progress  to  withm  the  coun- 
try itself  It  has  embarked  on  an  am- 
bitious trade  and  aid  program  with  the 
new  states  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Is- 
raelis are  sharing  with  the  new  nations 
of  the  world  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  since  their  independence.  They 
are  offering  the  benefit  of  their  exp>e- 
rience  to  smooth  the  road  of  the  new 
African  countries  toward  economic  sta- 
bility. At  the  same  time  Israel  oflfers  the 
example  of  a  nation  which  has  built  it- 
self up  without  resorting  to  dictatorship, 
communism,  or  even  guided  democracy. 
It  is  a  living  example  of  the  democratic 
type  of  government  that  we  Americans 
hold  so  dear  As  such,  it  ofTers  a  hope 
to  the  free  world  of  winning  over  the 
new  emerging  Africa  to  the  side  of  lib- 
erty. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  accomplished 
all  this,  not  only  in  a  rather  short  span 
of  12  years,  but  also  in  the  face  of  per- 
sisting hostility  and  enmity  on  the  part 
of  Its  neighbors.  Since  Israel's  armies 
defeated  the  Arab  forces  that  sought  to 
prevent  its  establishment,  a  coiistant 
barrage  of  propaganda  has  been  turned 
on  it.  President  Nas.ser,  King  Hussein, 
and  Prime  Minister  Kassem  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  sharp  verbal  attacks 
against  Israel  and  call  for  Its  destruction 
The  country's  ships  are  denied  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  It  Is  boycotted 
by  all  the  Arab  States,  a  boycott  which 
also  affects  American  ships,  for  example 
which  touch  at  Israeli  jwrls  Egypt  hn.s 
for  ypoih  eneoui aged  feduyeen.  oi 
BUernlla,  altocks  on  the  peaceful  villat'es 
of  Israel 

It  Is  to  the  problem  of  contiiuilng 
strife  m  the  Middle  ICast  that  wr  Amer- 
lcai\s  must  rrdediralr  ourselves  on  Is- 
rael's 13th  Indeijrndcncr  Dnv  11  ( 
Middle  East  I.h  an  area  to  which  peace 
could  ofTer  much  It  Is  to  n  large  rir- 
gree  the  duty  of  the  United  States  lo 
see  that   it   i»  accomplished 

I  fervently  hope  that  by  May  1961 
we  will  have  seen  great  strides  in  that 
direction  so  that  both  Isiael  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors  can  live  and  grow  In  peace  nnd 
harmony 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
1948,  subsequent  to  the  memorable  No- 
vember resolution  of  the  United  Notions. 
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Dftvld  B«n-Ourlon  d«olar«d  Zu«al  an  In- 
dep^ndant  iut«.  On  the  mom  day  Prasl- 

dent  Truman  extended  UJS.  recognition 
to  the  new  nation. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  13th  anlversary 
of  Israeli  Independence.  In  those  IS 
years  the  state  has  had  to  face  many  diffl- 
ctiltles  and  hardships.  Prom  May  of 
1948  to  January  of  1949  Israeli  was  em- 
broiled in  a  war  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, and  since  that  time  has  lived  in  an 
uneasy  armistice,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  unfriendly  powers.  Despite  the  need 
to  maintain  a  defense  system,  and  despite 
the  obligation  to  absorb  thousands  of 
refugees  frc»n  Europe  and  Asia,  this  tiny 
nation  has.  nevertheless,  often  by  sheer 
determination  and  effort,  harnessed  her 
meager  resources  into  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing ecoixmy. 

Most  important.  Israel  stands  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East.  Freedom -loving  peo- 
ples everywhere  have  come  to  respect  and 
admire  this  new  nation,  whose  own  re- 
spect for  democratic  Ideals  and  for  the 
dignity  of  man  is  so  much  like  our  own. 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  continuing  feud  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  nations.  Over  12  years 
after  the  armistice,  no  peace  treaty  has 
yet  been  signed.  Border  disputes  t>rea)c 
out  with  unfortunate  regularity;  boy- 
cotts and  blockades  continue:  and  re- 
gional agreements  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  still  far  from  possible. 

The  security  of  the  free  world  depends 
on  security  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  States  must  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  parties  are 
brought  together,  that  Intransigent 
policies  are  eliminated,  and  that  a  Just 
and  amicable  settlement  of  dllTerencee  Is 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  WIONALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  2 
mark*  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence  of  Israel.  Congratulations  to 
that  courageous  naUon  on  this  Important 
day. 

To  better  appreciate  the  dlfflculUes 
that  confront  Israel  In  its  infant  years.  It 
may  be  useful  to  remember  the  ordeals 
endured  and  the  hardships  surmounted 
by  our  own  hardy  forebears  during  the 
early  decades  following  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Our  budding 
Nation  was  not  without  monumental 
challenges  to  its  very  existence.  And 
Israel  today  knows  the  hazards  of  grow- 
ing into  full  stature. 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  and 
Israel  have  seen  the  ties  that  bind  closely 
Americans  and  Israelis  continue  to  grow 
stronger.  Our  people  of  whatever  line- 
age are  freedom -loving  and  are  in  sym- 
pathetic support  of  Lsrael  as  a  country 
where  democracy  has  sprung  up  on  the 
once-barren  sands  of  the  desert. 

Israel  and  the  United  States  stand  to- 
gether—and firmly— on  their  most  vital 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Israels  se- 
curity depends  ultimately  upon  mutual 
understanding  and  agreement  with  the 
Arab  countries,  so  that  the  young  nation 
can  devote  all  of  Its  resources  to  peaceful 
economic  development  in  cooperation 
with  its  neighbors  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 


Today  Zurael  Uvea  in  uneasy  peace.  As 
we  In  America  send  to  our  Israeli  friends 
our  conffriitulatlons  on  their  Independ- 
ence Day.  we  Inclvide  hopes  that  genuine 
peace  sooc.  will  come  to  them  and  to  all 
peoples  evi^Trwhere. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  hopeful  develop- 
ments in  international  life  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  has  been  the  birth  and 
gi-owth  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Against  immense  odds,  and  surround- 
ed on  all  .sides  by  hostile  neighbors,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  founded  and  de- 
veloped a  working  democracy,  a  self- 
governing  haven  for  many  of  the  vic- 
tims of  some  of  the  most  terrible 
persecutions  in  world  history. 

Under  the  skilled  and  devoted  hands 
of  Its  people,  this  tiny  and  largely  bar- 
ren land  has  flowered  into  a  productive 
and  vigorous  nation — a  nation  which, 
despite  \U  youth,  is  already  making  a 
major  contribution  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  oi.her  newly  independent  coun- 
tries. The  growth  of  Israel's  cultural, 
technical,  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
intellectual  resources  in  a  brief  dozen 
years  has  been  impressive  testimony  to 
the  vision  and  indomitable  courage  of 
its  founders.  Its  leaders,  and  Its  people 

Today.  Israel  Is  an  outpost  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  a  comer  of  the  world 
which  historically  has  been  the  target 
of  dictators  and  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation.  It  is  distinctly 
in  tthe  best  interests  of  our  own  country 
that  Israel  thrive  and  be  made  secure 

In  the  current  dispute  over  the  use 
of  the  Suea  Canal,  Israel  deserves  the 
understanding  and  support  of  all  peo- 
ple—and nations — who  believe  In  the 
rule  of  law.  who  subscribe  to  the  goal 
of  settling  disputes  by  peaceful  means 

The  agitreaslve  and  arbitrary  seizure 
of  the  cargoes  of  ships  bound  to  or 
from  Iara«»ll  porta  and  using  the  inter- 
national v.aterway  of  the  Sues  Canal  is 
a  violation  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Inter- 
national 1.1W.  The  highhanded  behav- 
lor  of  thr  Government  of  the  United 
Arab  Repibllc  and  Its  President.  Gen- 
eral Nasser,  is  an  affront  to  world  opin- 
ion and  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

As  a  Menber  of  Congress  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  to  urge 
our  Goveroment  and  the  international 
agencies  vith  which  it  is  associated  to 
use  its  influence  to  halt  the  depreda- 
tions on  Israeli  shipping  and  to  require 
that  the  Suez  Canal  be  so  administered 
as  to  assure  the  rights  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  celebrate  Israel's 
12th  anniversary  in  no  better  or  more 
practical  \<  ay  than  by  resolving  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  obtain  international 
fair  play. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
12th  anniversary  of  the  institution  of 
Israel  as  a  nation.  Israel's  armlversary 
coincides  with  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Theodor  Herzl,  the 
Viennese  journalist  and  dramatist  who 
founded  pclitlcal  Zionism,  whose  chief 
aim  was  tte  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  in  Palestine. 

It  was  Dr  Herzl's  pamphlet  "The  Jew- 
ish $tate"  :hat  resulted  in  the  conven- 


U\g  of  the  first  World  Zionist  Congress 
m  Basle.  Switzerland  in  1887. 

The  strong  democratic  character  of 
Israel  is  well  known,  and  Its  relation- 
ship and  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  is  equally  well  known. 

The  National  Zionist  Executive  Coun- 
cil issued  a  n;solution  hailing  Israels 
anniversary  and  called  on  the  U.S. 
Government  to  take  vigorous  action 
through  all  charmels  at  its  di.six)sal  to 
induce  the  leaders  of  all  Arab  countries 
to  accept  the  permanent  existence  of 
Israel."  It  would  be  well  for  the  U.S 
Government  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  resolution 

Mrs.  KEI.LY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Israel  on  the  occasion  of 
its    12th    anniversary'   of  stat«hood. 

Looking  back  we  can  all  remember  tlie 
hurdles  which  stood  in  the  path  of 
Israel's  independence.  We  all  remember 
the  joy  of  the  day  on  which  the  United 
Nations  debate  was  completed  and  the 
final  vote  guaranteed  statehood.  Israel's 
problems  did  not,  however,  cease  with  the 
granting  of  statehood.  This  was  only  the 
formal  act  of  creating  an  independent 
nation — the  job  of  building  the  nation 
remained. 

Ln  those  early  days,  Israel,  with  ene- 
mies on  all  sides,  found  itself  m  a  most 
precarious  position.  But  as  the  numbers 
and  strength  of  her  people  increased. 
Israels  strength  also  grew.  What  wa.s 
lacking  in  numbers  and  the  material 
thuigs  was  more  than  made  up  by  the 
sheer  determination  of  the  people  to 
carve  out  and  defend  a  modern  and  pro- 
gressive nation. 

In  but  12  short  years  the  entire  world 
has  witne.ssed.  often  witii  ama/ement. 
strides  which  were  never  before  thought 
possible  This  aaaln.  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  unremitting  toll  and  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Israel. 

We  must  not  lose  si«ht  of  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  Israel  12  yeais 
a^o  Lsrael  wivs,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  and  industrial  development. 
little  different  from  the  otlur  nations  of 
tlie  Middle  East.  For  the  most  pert,  it 
was  little  more  than  a  sandy,  ai  Id  waste- 
land. There  was  no  housing  and  little 
industry.  Educational  facilities  were  at 
a  minimum,  adt-quate  sanitation  facilities 
were  almost  nonexistent,  and  agricul- 
tural methods  dated  ba<  k  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  battle  for  .survival  and  ad- 
vancement was  not  an  easy  one. 

But  these  matters  belong  to  history 
and,  while  we  must  never  forget  them.  I 
would  rather  speak  of  the  present  and, 
if  I  may  for  a  moment  attempt  to  be  a 
prophet,  look  to  the  future. 

Israel  today  is  a  strong  and  vibrant 
nation  whose  pe©ple  have  proven  them- 
selves, not  only  by  their  visible  accom- 
plishments but  also  by  the  successful  de- 
fen^  of  their  homeland.  While  danger 
still  exists  from  without  and  the  saber 
rattling  continues,  we  are  all  hopeful 
that  the  border  clashes  will  soon  stop  and 
that  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  will  accept 
her  statehood  as  a  fact  of  life. 

Even  in  face  of  the  militar>'  problem. 
Israel  continues  to  grow.  Its  Mediter- 
ranean coast  is  to  me  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Its  cities  are  as  modem  as  those  any- 
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where  else  in  the  world  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  bare  while  desert  is  being 
turned  to  green. 

I  choose  to  look  upon  Israel  as  the  pic- 
ture window  of  the  Middle  East.  Un- 
fortunately it  Is  a  reflective  window  but 
I  hope  the  achievements  will  be  adopted 
by  the  other  nations  m  that  region. 
When  the  other  nations  of  the  Middle 
Elast  are  developed,  when  moderniza- 
tion and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
become  universal  to  the  area,  then  will 
the  world  realize  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution made  by  tie  people  of  Israel. 
Those  who  devoted  and  gave  their  lives 
toward  the  creation  and  building  of  the 
State  of  Israel  will  thus  be  richly  re- 
warded. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Budapest  in 
Hungary.  Theodore  Herzl  was  bom. 
Twelve  years  ago.  in  the  city  of  Tel-Aviv 
in  Palestine,  the  State  of  Israel  was  re- 
born. It  was  Herzr.s  birth  which  made 
possible  the  rebirth  of  Israel. 

In  1894  Theodore  Herzl  was  the  Paris 
correspondent  for  Die  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
the  leading  'Vienna  paper  of  the  time. 
As  such  he  covered  the  Dreyfus  affair 
and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  cries  of 
"Death  to  the  Jews"  of  the  Pans  mobs. 
He  came  to  the  cone  usion  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  Jewish  problem,  the  only 
way  to  safeguard  tie  future  of  Euro- 
pean Jewry,  wets  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  state  In  1 J96  he  published  a 
pamphlet  called  "Tlie  Jewl.sh  State.  "  In 
which  he  set  forth  his  Ideas,  and.  1  year 
later,  he  began  putting  them  into  effect 
by  forming  the  Zijnisi  Organization. 
For  the  next  7  years  Herzl  devoted  him- 
self to  obtaining  the  upproval  of  the  great 
powers  for  the  e.stablishment  of  a  Jewish 
national  home  in  Piile.'^linp.  but  he  was 
uiuiucces.«iful.  and  when  he  died  In  1904, 
«t  the  age  of  44,  his  <lrcam  remained  un- 
fulfilled 

Herri  did  not  Invent  the  Idea  of  a  Jew- 
l.sh state  The  Idea,  In  fact,  was  almost 
a.s  old  as  the  Jew  ish  people.  What  Herzl 
did  accompll.^h  was  to  convert  the  Jews 
Into  a  political  fore?  In  the  words  of 
David  Ben-Ourlon.  Israels  Prime  Min- 
ister : 

Herzl  created  "Jewish  BtatesmnnBhlp."  and 
forged  the  tools  and  Implementa  the  people 
needed  in  tt«  fight  for  Iberatlon  and  revival: 
a  world  platform,  the  iramework  of  national 
orgnnlratlun,  political  represeutatlon,  the  In- 
Btrumenta  of  slate  finance. 

Herzl  gave  his  followers  a  political 
purpose  and  the  means  to  fulfill  it.  Like 
another  great  Jewish  leader,  Moses,  he 
did  not  live  to  reach  the  Promised  Land. 
However.  2  years  after  the  State  of  Is- 
rael was  proclaimed  his  remains  were 
brought  to  that  country  and  buried  on 
one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  where  the 
people  of  Israel  paid  homage  to  the 
founder  of  modem  Zionism  and  the 
father  of  the  State  cf  Israel. 

Theodore  Herzl  had  a  favorite  saying: 
"If  you  will  it.  it  is  no  dream  "  The  Zion- 
ists adopted  this  slogan  as  their  own. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  many  groups 
they  colonized  Palestine.  In  a  country 
which  was  mainly  desert  and  swamp  they 
reclaimed  the  land  and  made  it  pro- 
ductive. Notwithstanding  the  .slaughter 
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of  millions  of  Jews  by  the  Naili  they 
readied  themselves  for  lndep>endence, 
Pnnally,  on  May  14. 1948.  they  proclaimed 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  struggle,  however,  was  not  over. 
Immediately  after  the  state  was  pro- 
claimed It  was  attacked  by  five  Arab  na- 
tions. Although  Israel  defeated  the  at- 
tackers and  signed  armistice  agreements 
with  them  the  Arabs  refused  to  allow  the 
new  state  to  live  in  peace.  Egypt  en- 
couraged "fedayeen."  or  guerrilla,  at- 
tacks on  Israeli  villages.  Israeli  shijjs 
are  barred  from  the  Suez  Canal.  An 
economic  boycott  by  all  the  Arab  States 
has  been  in  progress  for  many  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  Israelis  have  re- 
mained true  to  their  slogan.  In  the  brief 
dozen  years  of  the  state '.«:  existence  it  has 
accepted  and  ab.sorbed  nearly  1  million 
refugees  from  Europe,  the  satellite  na- 
tions of  communism,  and  from  north 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  It  has  in- 
creased its  industrial  production  from 
almost  zero  to  over  $950  million.  The 
cultivated  area  of  the  country  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  area  under 
irrigation  increased  fivefold.  The  desert 
has  been  made  to  bloom,  cities  built 
where  originally  mud  huts  stood. 
Schools  have  sprung  up  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  population. 

Israel  is  attempting  also  to  pay  back 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  for 
their  financial  aid  and  support  by  giving 
aid  in  turn  to  the  newly  emerging  states 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  Trade  agreements 
between  Ghana.  Nigeria.  Guinea  and 
Burma  and  Israel  are  proving  beneficial 
to  all  parties  Israeli  technicians  and 
trade  specialists  arc  of  Invaluable  assist- 
ance to  tlie  African.^.  Israel  Is  thus  act- 
ing as  a  bridge  between  East  and  West 
and  drawinu  Africa  closer  to  the  free 
world. 

On  thl.n  12th  anniversary  of  Israeli 
Independence  I  .salute  the  magnificent 
accomplishments  of  the  Israeli  people. 
And  with  til  em  I  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Theodore  Herzl  who  dreamed 
a  dream  which  has  become  reality. 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Israel 
is  celebrating  the  12th  anniversary  of  Its 
Independence,  and  the  people  of  Israel 
have  our  sincere  congratulations  smd  fe- 
licitations, and  the  good  wishes  of  all 
free  nations. 

The  people  of  Israel,  because  of  their 
indomitable  courage,  imfailing  industry, 
and  strength  of  purpose,  have  accom- 
plished magnificent  results  and  reached 
incredible  goals  in  the  short  period  of 
12  years.  The  new  nation,  surrounded 
by  enemies  who  have  sworn  her  destruc- 
tion, has  been  attacked  and  has  emerged 
victorious:  it  has  successfully  absorbed 
nearly  a  million  inunigrants:  it  has 
made  the  desert  bloom  and  the  reclaimed 
land  now  supports  great  numbers  of 
people;  It  has  made  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  its  industrial  and  agricultural 
production;  Its  ambitious  building  pro- 
gram has  produced  many  new  villages 
and  towns;  its  program  of  aid  and  sup- 
r>ort  to  the  new  states  of  Asia  and  Africa 
is  proving  t>eneflcial  not  only  to  them, 
but  also  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

The  life  of  the  State  of  Israel  is  one 
of  constant  struggle;  Israeli  villages  are 


victims  of  the  "fedayeen"  or  guerrilla 
attacks  encouraged  by  Egypt;  Israeli 
ships  are  barred  from  the  Suet  Canal; 
she  sufTert  from  the  economic  bos^ott 
imposed  by  all  the  Arab  SUtes;  to  main- 
tain her  defenses,  a  large  portion  of  her 
resotu-ces  must  be  channeled  to  defense, 
thereby  retarding  her  advancement  In 
productive  and  constructive  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Despite  these  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  her  progress  has 
been  miraculous. 

The  Israelis  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  willingness  to  make  the  tremend- 
ous personal  sacrifices  necessarj'  to  Is- 
rael's progress  and  growth,  as  well  as 
her  freedom.  They  have  not  neglected 
their  cultural  and  educational  pursuits, 
and  their  already  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  being  steadily  increased. 

The  encouragement  and  support  given 
to  Israel  by  the  United  States  were  well 
deserved  and  the  faith  Americans  .showed 
in  the  new  democracy  weis  well  founded. 

Although  this  is  a  time  for  rejoicing 
in  the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  new 
State  of  Israel,  it  is  also  a  time  of 
stocktaking  and  rededication.  Israel's 
enemies  still  begrudge  her  existence  and 
threaten  her  downfall;  the  obstacles  of 
the  blockade  and  boycotts  still  remain. 
■Vigilance  is  necessary  and  the  personal 
sacrifices  must  continue  imtil  peace 
among  Israel  and  the  Arab  Nations  is  a 
reality. 

Israel  has  earned,  and  deserves,  all  the 
continued  aid.  encouragement,  and  sup- 
port which  our  country  can  give  her. 
She  Is  our  friend  and  ally;  It  is  our  duty 
to  help  Israel  in  all  ways  possible,  so 
that  she  may  continue  to  enjoy  her  free- 
dom and  statehood,  and  achieve  the  se- 
curity and  peace  for  which  she  strives. 


AID  TO  DEPRBS80>  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  eentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr,  Bailiy]  Is  recognised  for 
60  minutes 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "snows 
of  March"  cannot  wash  out  the  mount- 
ing unemployment  Tolls  in  areas 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  myself  taking  the  opportunity  as 
well  as  to  give  the  opportunity  to  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  to  bring,  this  pro- 
posed legislation  before  the  Hou^e  The 
legislation  will  come  up  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  under  Calendar  Wednesday 
proceedings. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  while  the  American  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  is  enjoying  high  activity, 
the  festering  sore  of  chronic  unemployr 
ment  continues  to  blight  hundreds  of 
communities  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
The  distress  suffered  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple, bypassed  by  the  general  rise  in  in- 
come, can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The 
specter  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
should  not  be  allowed  to  tarnish  the  rec- 
ord of  America's  growth.  We  cannot 
permit  complacency  to  blind  us  to  the 
serious  problems  faced  by  the  pe<vle  in 
areas  which  are  in  lu-gent  need  of  eco- 
nomic redevelopment.  Tolerance  and 
indifference  to  the  continuance  of 
chronic  unemployment  in  the  depressed 
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urban  and  rural  communities  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  Americaji  way 
of  Ufe. 

We  have  helped  foreign  countries  to 
redevelop  their  entire  economy  and  have 
assisted  to  develop  the  sections  to  initiate 
new  growth  under  the  point  4  program. 
We  have  recognized  that  unemployment 
and  underemployment  are  wasteful  and 
lead  to  unhealthy  discontents. 

There  are  more  than  177  distressed 
labor  markets  in  this  country  represent- 
ing some  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
work  force,  with  26  percent  of  the  Nation 
jobless.  Among  them  we  can  coimt  many 
textile  communities,  we  can  count  ghost 
towns  that  were  formerly  thriving  mining 
towns,  we  can  count  areas  in  industrial 
sections  that  are  presently  meeting  too 
much  competition  from  abroad.  We  can 
point  to  too  many  agricultural  and  rural 
areas  that  need  to  be  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation. That  I  shall  do  as  the  occasion 
arises  on  Wednesday  when  this  bill  will 
be  before  the  House  under  what  is  known 
as  the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  with  me  through  the  years  on  this 
bill.  I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  ZakdtI. 
and  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  FentonI,  and  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  who  all  through  these  years 
with  us  have  fought  for  this  kind  of  law. 

What  I  want  to  say  today  is  this,  and 
I  take  this  time  yielded  so  graciously  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  will  be. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  over  10  years 
that  access  is  being  made  to  that  rule  of 
the  House  providing  for  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  operation.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  the  Rules  Committee  by  a 
6-to-6  vote  denied  a  rule  on  this  bill. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  will  he  state  what  the  6-to-6 
vote  was  on  the  breakdown^ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  majority  leader 
has  asked  me  to  state  it.  However,  I 
think  because  of  his  exalted  position,  it 
would  have  much  greater  merit  and 
much  greater  value  if  he  would  state  it, 
and  I  will  yield  to  him  to  state  what  he 
understands  the  situation  was. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  for  the  regular  order.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemen  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey  1  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think,  upon  re- 
flection, my  friends  observation  is  the 
best  guidepost  to  follow. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
have  emphasized  what  the  situation  was 
in  the  Ccmmittee  on  Rules.  You  have 
what  my  philosophical  friends  describe 
as  a  distinction  without  a  difference — 
and  I  think  you  all  know  quite  well  what 
the  situation  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  as  between  the  votes  cast  by  the 
members  of  the  two  different  political 
parties  that  comprise  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on 
Now  when  the  procedure  under  the 
CaJendar  Wednesday  rule  is  followed  on 
Wednesday,  the  committees  will  be  called 
alphabeti:ally.  Any  Member  from 
either  side  of  the  aisle  can  call  up  any 
bill  from  a  committee  that  has  been  so 
called  in  its  alphabetical  order.  So  if 
th»t  is  the  practice,  a  committee  that  is 
called  be'ore  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  may  take  any  such 
bill  that  has  been  reported  by  their  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  advised,  and  I  hope, 
Mc.  Speaker,  I  api  wrong — I  just  cannot 
conceive  ihat  a  great  committee  like  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  or  a  great 
committee  like  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — I  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Approprifitions,  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,  will  not — but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  great  committee  of  the 
great  stature  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  example,  would  become  the 
handmaiden,  and  lend  itself,  prostitute 
itself  to  be  the  minion  to  frustrate  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
also  a  committee  of  great  distinction. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlrman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr  M  CORMACK.  I  want  to  re- 
fiesh  the  memoi-y  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  My  understanding 
of  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  is  that 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  can  call 
a  bill  up  and  no  other  Member  can  do 
that  unle.'^  such  Member  is  authorized 
by  the  committee  to  do  so.  I  merely 
wLsh  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  rule  in  this  respect. 

Mr  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wast  Virginia  will  yield  for  a  moment — 
my  memory  is  now  refreshed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important — abso- 
lutely important.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all 
Members  interested  in  the  success  of 
thiK  legislation  to  be  present  here  on  the 
floor  at  noon  on  Wednesday  because  you 
will  undoubtedly  be  confronted  by  a  sud- 
den death  roUcall.  The  administration 
is  against  this  bill  in  spades.  They  are 
going  to  murder  it  in  any  way  they  can. 
That  is  an  order.  Now  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  Republican  Mem- 
bens  of  this  House  who  are  just  as  much 
in  favor  of  this  legislation  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  or  as  I  am, 
but  they  are  no  more  than  a  corporal's 

They  will  fight  with  us  in  support  of 
this  bill  as  well  as  any  Democrat  in  the 
House.  Do  not  forget  it.  But  the  Re- 
publican leadership  has  passed  the 
word,  and  when  that  leadership  passes 
the  word,  ah,  ha.  they  will  be  here. 
They  will  be  here,  champing  at  the  bit 
to  destroy  the  depressed  areas  bill,  even 


though  the  Republican  national  plat- 
form spoke  and  urged  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, and  even  though  today  in  my 
district,  and  last  week  in  Dr.  Fenton's 
district,  a  committee  representing  the 
Department  of  Commerce  toured  my 
county  and  the  county  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ProkopJ  and  I 
have  newspaper  stories,  or  I  will  have 
them  Wednesday,  in  which  unoflQcially 
this  committee  will  urge  another  $100 
million  in  addition  to  the  bill  Introduced 
by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Fenton,  and  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Say- 
lor and  Mr.  Van  ZandtI. 

So  I  speak  now  to  urge  those  on  both 
sides  who  want  this  very  necessary*  and 
vital  law,  I  want  all  of  you  "bad  Social- 
ists "  to  be  here;  all  of  you  "bad  Ameri- 
cans" who  are  here  to  destroy  America, 
all  of  you  "bad  men  "  to  be  here  with 
me  and  let  us  .see.  There  will  be  sudden 
death  votes.  Somebody  may  move  to 
adjourn,  and  there  will  be  a  rollcall.  If 
that  Ls  licked,  somebody  may  move  to 
consider  the  bill,  and  there  will  be  a 
rollcall.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of 
diUies  flying  around  here.  The  Air 
Force  will  never  see  the  many  gremlins 
that  they  will  dust  off  to  try  to  defeat 
the  main  one. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  discuss  this 
with  you,  but  we  ask  you  to  be  here  on 
time  to  prevent  this  business  from  op- 
erating, and  let  us  give  to  the  people 
what  this  Congress  gave  2  years  ago 
when  it  died  by  a  pocket  veto.  I  do  not 
want  any  political  issue.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  There  is  no  man  from 
a  distressed  area  who  does.  Anybody 
who  says  that  any  one  of  the  men  I  have 
mentioned  on  either  side  wants  a  polit- 
ical issue,  is  a  har  in  his  teeth,  if  that 
charge  is  made  that  infringes  the  integ- 
rity and  the  honor  of  all  men  from  those 
areas.  Do  not  forget  that  Do  not 
bring  that  one  up. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  majority  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  Report  No.  360,  1st  session. 
86th  Congress,  on  S.  722,  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  which  was  passed  last 
year  by  the  US.  Senate  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  found  this  majority  report 
to  be  an  excellent  one  and  points  up  the 
urgency  of  passing  such  badly  needed 
and  vital  legislation  by  the  House  dur- 
ing the  current  session.  This  legisla- 
tion is  scheduled  to  be  considered  under 
Calendar  Wednesday  action  this  week: 
Area  Redevelopment  Act 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  722)  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  an  amendment  and  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  matter  which  appears  In  Italic  In 
the   bill   herewith   reported   to   the   House. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    WOULD    DO 

S    722   contains  seven  major  provisions. 
First,   the   bill  would  create   an   Area  Re- 
development    Administration     within     the 
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executive  branch  of  the  Government  It 
would  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
wh(j*e  compensation  would  be  $20,000  per 
anmun.  His  appointment  would  be  subject 
to  Senate  eonflrmatloii. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  deslgniite  two  types  of  rede- 
velopment areas — Industrial  and  rural — In 
the  United  States  The  Administrator 
would  dealfl^ate  as  Industrial  redevelopment 
areas  those  areas  suffering  from  sutMtanttal 
and  persistent  unemployment,  and  as  rural 
redevelopment  areas  t.io*e  areas  with  a  large 
percentage  of  low-Income  families  and  sub- 
sUttitlal  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. An  overall  program  for  the  economic 
development  of  each  area  would  then  be 
prepared  by  the  leaders  of  the  area  with 
advice  and  assistance  of  local  authorities 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion This  would  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator. 

Third,  the  Administrator  could  make  loans 
for  ladu.-itrliU  projects  in  Industrial  redevel- 
opment areas  out  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $75 
million  He  could  alio  make  loans  for  in- 
dustrial projects  In  rural  redevelopment 
areas  out  of  another  $75  million  revolving 
fund.  These  funds  w^uld  be  ertnbU.shed  by 
appropriations 

Fourth,  the  bill  wo-ild  authorize  fhp  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  loans  and  grunts  for 
constructing  or  Improving  public  facilities, 
or  for  purchasing  or  developing  land  for 
public  facility  usage  In  redevelopment  areas. 
Such  a  loan  or  grant  could  be  made  only 
upon  application  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental unit  The  bill  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $50  Tillllon  for  loans  and 
one  of  $35  million  for  grants. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  technical  assistance  to  re- 
development areas.  It  might  be  provided  by 
use  of  the  staff  of  thj  Administrator  or  by 
contract   with   Individ  aals  or  Institutions. 

Sixth,  the  bill  conta.ns  two  sections  which 
would  vest  additional  .iuthorlty  In  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Flnaace  Administrator  in 
order  to  assist  lnd>istrlal  redevelopment 
areas  Orants  and  loans  for  slum  clearance 
could  be  made  In  th  ^  cases  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  o'  194S  without  regard 
U)  certain  existing  requirements  of  that  act. 
Planning  advance*  authorized  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  would  be  made  available  to 
all  communities  In  industrial  redevelopment 
areas  without  regard  to  the  population  lim- 
itation otherwise  applicable. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  could  provide  Information 
and  financial  assistance  In  connection  with 
vocational  training  programs  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  \ye  authorized  to  pay 
subsistence  pa>-ments  up  to  13  weelts  for 
persons  receiving  such  vocational  training 
but  not  then  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

B.^CKCROfKD   or  THE  BILL 

The  problems  which  S.  722  is  designed  to 
meet  are  not  new.  The  provisions  In  8  722 
have  been  considered  In  one  form  or  another 
by  four  separate  comm.ttees  of  Congress  in 
the  past  5  years 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  was  the 
first  congressional  group  In  the  84th  Con- 
gress to  call  for  Federal  action  to  help 
chronically  distressed  communities.  In  Its 
1955  report,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
urged  that  the  public  works  program  should 
be  speeded  up,  and  that  loans  and  technical 
assistance  should  be  extended  to  help  these 
distressed  communities  to  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Later,  In  the  same  year,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  made  a  careful  study  of 
low-Income  families  In  the  tJnited  States 
and  In   its  report  the  committee  called  at- 


tention not  only  to  the  problems  at  de- 
pressed Industrial  areas  but  also  to  the  per- 
sistence of  low  Income  in  various  rural  areas 
In  the  country,  particularly  in  the  South. 
The  committee  favored  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  which  would  conabat  the 
basic  causes  of  economic  distress  both  in 
depressed  Industrial  areas  and  in  regions 
where  low  incomes  prevailed. 

In  1956.  the  Hovise  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  reported  favorably  to  the  House 
H  R.  11811,  a  bin  to  aid  chronic.iUy  de- 
pressed areas.  Although  the  House  failed 
to  act  on  this  measure,  a  similar  bill.  B.  2663. 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  26.  1956. 

Both  major  parties  In  their  respective 
1956  piitforms  called  for  Federal  legislation 
to   aid   economlcallr   depressed   areas. 

An  almost  Identical  bill.  S.  3683.  85th 
Congres."!.  passed  both  Hou&es  of  the  Con- 
gress In  1958.  but  was  pocket-vetoed  by  the 
President  on  September  6,   1958. 

S.  722.  as  reported,  is  a  product  of  careful 
Rtudy  and  deliberation.  Public  hearings 
were  held  by  Subcommittee  No.  3,  headed 
by  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  on  the 
companion  bill  to  S.  722,  HR  3505,  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Brent  Spence. 
They  lasted  from  March  9  to  March  20. 
Over  70  witnesses  were  heard,  including 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, i.he  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Helpful  testimony  was  also  of- 
fered by  Members  nf  Congress  who  appeared 
before  the  EUbcommlttee  Witnesses  rep- 
resenting labor  organizations,  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  civic  groups  gave  the  sub- 
committee the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
and  Judgment.  The  subcommittee  went 
Into  executive  session  on  April  14.  Several 
amendments  were  adopted  to  the  Senate- 
pas.<5ed  bill,  reducing  the  total  dollar  author- 
izations from  $390  to  $251  million.  The  bill 
was  then  reported  to  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  in  turn  acted 
favorably  on  It  on  May  5.  1959. 

CHRONIC       IXICALIZED       DEPRTSSION — WHY      AND 
WHERE 

(i)  Technoloffical  change 
The  key  to  the  Increasing  prosperity  of 
the  American  economy  has  t)een  productiv- 
ity, which  In  turn  stems  from  technological 
progress.  Tlie  economy  as  a  whole  benefits 
from  such  technological  change,  but  some 
of  the  workers  dl.«placed  by  Innovations  or 
technological  .shifts  are  not  readily  reab- 
sorbed Into  the  ranks  of  the  employed. 

One  community  thus  affected  Is  Altoona, 
Pn.  Until  recently.  Altoona  was  the  largest 
steam  locomotive  repair  center  In  the  United 
States.  The  rapid  dlesellzatlon  of  railways 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  changed 
the  pattern  of  skills  required  by  locomotive 
repairmen.  A  large  number  of  fairly  spe- 
cialized mechanics  were  formerly  employed 
in  Altoona  In  the  repair  shops.  But  as  rail- 
roads switched  from  steam  t'l  dlesel  loco- 
motives, their  skills  were  no  longer  required. 
Diesel  locomotives  are  not  repaired  by  the 
same  type  of  mechanic,  nor  in  the  same 
place,    as    the    older    steam    locomotives. 

Technological  change  has  also  contributed 
to  the  displacement  of  coal  miners.  Many 
communities  In  the  coal  mining  centers  of 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  southern  Illinois, 
and  West  Virginia  have  witnessed  rising 
local  unemployment  which  has  been  partly 
due  to  the  replacement  of  miners  by 
mechanical  cutters. 

(2)    Miffration  of  industry 

The  cotton  textUe  Industry  of  New  Eng- 
land began  Its  mass  migration  to  the  South 
during  the  short  but  sharp  depression  which 


followed  World  War  I  This  migration  con- 
tinued for  the  next  two  decades.  It  was 
halted  by  World  War  n  when  the  cotton 
mills  of  both  the  North  and  the  South  were 
operating  at  or  close  to  capacity.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war.  there  has  been  a  further  sub- 
stantial shrinkage  of  the  indiistry  In  New 
England. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  woolen  and 
worsted  Industry  remained  highly  localised 
in  New  England.  But  following  the  war, 
this  Industry,  too.  began  to  move  south. 
Mill  after  mill  In  New  England  was  liqui- 
dated, while  new  and  modern  textile  mills. 
In  both  the  cotton-synthetic  and  woolen- 
worsted  Industries,  were  built  In  the  South. 
Thousands  of  textile  workers  were  left 
stranded  in  New  England.  New  Tork,  and 
Pennsylvania  The  full-fashioned  and  seam- 
less hosiery  industries  likewise  migrated 
southward  displacing  many  hosiery  workers 
in  the  North.  And  there  has  been  some 
migration  of  the  glove  and  apparel  Indtis- 
trles  to  low  labor-cost  areas. 

A  number  of  communities  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  outmlgratlon  of  in- 
dustry. Among  those  have  been  the  Massa- 
chusetts textUe  cities  of  Lawrence,  Lowell. 
Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford;  Manchester. 
N.H.;  the  Utlca-Rome  area  In  New  York; 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  In  Pennsylvania; 
Providence,  R.I  ;  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Pater- 
son,  N.J.  Other  communities,  such  as 
Brockton,  Mass.,  have  experienced  a  high 
level  of  localized  unemployment  due  to  the 
migration  of  shoe   factories. 

A  community  does  not  recover  easUy  from 
the  sudden  impact  of  the  liquidation  of  a 
large  mill  or  factory.  The  textUe  industry  is 
labor  intensive;  that  Is.  a  large  number  of 
workers  are  employed  per  dollar  of  capital 
Invested.  Many  of  the  New  England  textile 
mills  which  have  been  liquidated  in  recent 
years  employed  5.000  or  more  workers 
TTiese  mills  were  not  closed  down  overnight, 
but  when  their  manaeements  decided  to 
liquidate,  thousands  of  workers  were  laid  off 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  and  the 
displaced  workers  were  not  readily  reab- 
sorbed Into  new  Jobs. 

The  migration  of  Industry  is  not  new  In 
the  United  States;  Indeed,  It  has  been  going 
on  virtually  since  the  beginning  of  Indus- 
trialization In  this  country.  Although  the 
statistical  evidence  on  this  score  Is  Fcanty, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  there  has 
been  more  sudden  movement  of  Industry 
during  the  postwar  period  than  during  com- 
parable periods  In  the  past  The  number 
of  communities  which  nave  become  chronic 
surplus  labor  areas  due  to  this  cause  has 
been  large.  And  the  communities  which 
have  become  depressed  areas  due  to  the 
migration  of  Industry  have  often  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  In  adapting  to  charge 

(3)  Shifts  in  demand 
Although  technological  change  has  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  employment  in 
coal  mining  by  reducing  employment  per 
ton  of  output,  an  even  more  Important  cause 
has  been  a  shift  in  demand  from  coal  to  oil 
on  the  railroads,  in  Industry,  and  In  homes 
The  declining  consumption  of  coal  has  had 
secondary  effects  on  such  ccjmmunltles  as 
Cumberland,  Md..  for  example,  where  raU- 
road  manpower  requirements  have  been  se- 
verely curtailed  due  to  the  reduced  ship- 
ments of  coal. 

(4)  Protracted  seasonal  unemployment 
Some  resort  communities,  such  as  Atlantic 
City,  NJ.,  and  Ashevllle.  N.C..  have  high 
levels  of  employment  during  the  summer 
months,  but  experience  so  much  unemploy- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  the  year  that 
they  are  classified  as  surplus  labor  areas. 

Other  areas  such  as  Dtirham.  and  the 
Wlnston-Salem     area     of     North     Carolina, 
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which  are  Important  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing centers,  may  have  a  balanced  labor  sup- 
ply for  about  4  month*  out  of  the  year  while 
tobacco  manufacturing  U  at  Ita  seaaonal 
peak.  But  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
these  communities  are  surplus  labor  areas. 
These  and  other  communities  In  the  upper 
South  have  also  felt  the  Impact  of  declin- 
ing Job  opportunities  In  the  domestic  textile 
Industries. 

(5)  Depletion  of  resources 

Although  this  has  not  been  a  major  cause 
-of  localized  depression,  a  few  communities 
have  become  surplus  labor  areas  because  the 
basic  resource  which  formerly  supported  em- 
ployment In  these  areas  has  been  depleted, 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  has  suffered  from  unem- 
ployment due  to  the  diminishing  supply  of 
saw  and  peeler  logs 

The  depletion  or  exhaustion  of  high-grade 
and  easily  accessible  seams  of  coal  have  con- 
tributed to  chronic  unemployment  In  the 
14  coal-mlulng  areas  which  have  been  clas- 
sified as  surplus  labor  areas  for  a  good  part 
of  the  time  In  recent  years  Similarly,  the 
exhaustion  of  accessible  and  high-grade  de- 
posits of  zinc,  lead,  and  Iron  ore  have  pro- 
duced substantial  unemplojTnent  in  a  few 
areas. 

In  other  areas,  the  depletion  of  resources 
has  not  been  the  primary,  direct  cause  of 
unemplojrment.  but  has  been  a  contributing 
factor.  Iron  Mountain,  Mich  ,  for  example, 
became  a  surplus  labor  area  when  the  largest 
firm  in  the  community,  a  manufacturer  of 
wooden  station  wagon  bodies,  closed  when 
adequate  supplies  of  steel  supplanted  wood 
in  this  use  In  1953  Conditions  In  this 
community  were  further  aggravated  by  the 
decline  in  lumbering  and  iron  mining  due 
to  the  gradual  depletion  of  resources, 

THE  NEED  FOR  KCTIO'S 

Your  committee  is  convinced  that  Federal 
legislation  establishing  a  comprehensive  uni- 
fied program  to  help  depressed  areas  is  long 
overdue.  Many  localities  have  long  been  suf- 
fering from  chronic  unemployment  This 
unemployment  presents  a  double  threat  to 
our  way  of  life.  It  threatens  our  internal 
development,  and  it  threatens  our  external 
security. 

It  threatens  our  internal  development  be- 
cause that  development  has  been  based  on 
a  continually  growing  domestic  market. 
If  many  people,  through  unemployment,  ure 
removed  from  the  market  as  full-scale  con- 
sumers, our  economy  will  not  continue  to 
gruw  as  it  might  Moreover,  a  powerful 
motive  force  in  our  economic  growth  has 
been  our  acceptance  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  a  social  goal.  If  opportunitv  is 
severely  limited  in  many  communities 
through  no  fault  of  the  communities  the.-n- 
selves.  faith  in  our  objectives  will  be  im- 
paired and  the  motive  force  which  that  faith 
supplies   will    be    correspondingly    weakened 

Chronic  unemployment  threatens  o\ir  ex- 
ternal security  both  becau.^e  it  supplies  our 
enemies  with  propaganda  material  and  be- 
cause It  prevents  us  from  realizing  our  full 
strength  The  leaders  of  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  world's  people  are  hostile  to 
us:  one  of  their  central  doctrines  Is  that  un- 
employment is  inherent  in  our  system,  hence 
any  unemployment  we  experience  Is  a  propa- 
ganda success  for  those  leaders  But  :>f 
more  tangible  Importance  to  our  security  Is 
the  loss  of  production  and  Income  and  the 
dissipation  of  human  effort  resulting  from 
our  failure  to  utilize  o\ir  full  economic  po- 
tential. It  Increases  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  cold  war  borne  by  the  em- 
ployed groups  Unemployed  people  and  un- 
used capacity  discourage  our  friends  and  en- 
courage our  foes 

Your  committee  is  fully  convinced,  then, 
that  chronic  unemployment  anywhere  in 
our  economy  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Depressed  Industrial  areas  have  many 
common  characteristics:  first,  they  are  areas 


which  have  lost  certain  historic  locatlonal 
advantages,  as  discussed  atxjve  in  this  report. 

Second,  they  are  areas  where  local  enter- 
prise and  Initiative  have  usually  been  smoth- 
ered and  repressed  by  the  existence  of  per- 
sistent and  chronic  unemployment.  Areas 
suffering  from  prolonged  unemployment  are 
like  Individuals  who  have  been  physically 
ill  or  unemployed  They  lose  heart  and 
courage  They  become  resigned  and  dis- 
couraged Their  physical  energies  have  been 
drained.  They  are  like  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  need  the  outside  help  of  a  pro- 
fes.slonaI  agency  dedicated  to  providing  them 
with  specific  guidance  and  covirage  and  as- 
sistance Outside  assistance,  your  commit- 
tee believes,  must  come  from  the  Federal 
G  I'.'ernment, 

Third,  they  are  areas  which  have  low  fl- 
naacial  resources  and  are,  therefore,  least 
capable  of  raising  the  capital  required  for 
Ion  J- term  bold  programs  for  rehabilitation. 
The  very  fact  that  tmemployment  has  per- 
sisted and  become  chronic  has  meant  that 
the  communities'  tax  rolls  have  suffered  and 
thetr  financial  resources  have  been  drained. 
They  are  not  as  capable  of  financing  their 
own  programs  as  are  the  more  prosperous 
communities 

Your  committee  believes  that,  in  general 
terms,  programs  designed  to  aid  depressed 
areas — those  characterized  by  underemploy- 
ment and  misallocatlon  of  resources — -have 
much  in  common,  regardless  of  whether 
thej  relate  to  agrtcultural  or  Industrial 
areas.  Both  types  of  areas  require  additional 
capital  resources,  new  Industrial  develop- 
ment ttj  absorb  labor  surpluses,  increased 
availability  of  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  community:  expansion  of  voca- 
tiouHl  education  available  to  the  local  popu- 
lation: and  enlarged  and  improved  com- 
muaity  faculties  and  services.  It  was  em- 
phasized aurlng  your  commltt-ee's  hearings 
that  expansion  of  economic  activity  provides 
the  only  longrun  solution  to  the  problems 
of  ir.dustrial  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  sur- 
plus To  achieve  this  goal.  local  producers 
should  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  addi- 
tional opp<irtunlties  to  expand  and  Increase 
their  level  of  output:  surveys  are  needed  to 
appraise  and  evaluate  existing  and  p>oten- 
tial  local  resources  In  order  to  assess  the 
area's  capacity  for  future  economic  growth: 
new  industries  and  expanding  industriea 
whiah  can  put  li>cal  resources  to  economic 
use  must  be  encouraged  t<3  establish  plants  In 
depressed  areas:  workers  must  be  afforded 
opixjrtunlty  for  training  which  will  fit  them 
for  news  Jobs:  and  assistance  must  be  given 
to  needy  workers  while  they  are  undergoing 
sucU  training,  Y'lur  committee  Is  firmly 
convinced  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  It 
received  that  all  of  these  programs  should 
be  administered  by  a  single  agency  In  the 
Federal  Government 

We  cannot  rely  on  local  efforts  alone.  We 
hava  relied  upon  such  efforts  In  the  past  In 
mopt  communities  now  considered  distressed 
and  they  proved  to  be  Inadequate  The  fail- 
ure of  such  local  efforts  is  the  reason  that 
the  distressed  areas  problem  has  become  a 
national  problem.  The  greater  national 
Interest  dictates  that  continued  economic 
dlsti^ss  anywhere  Is  destructive  of  the  na- 
tlo!i»l  well-being  and  at  variance  with  the 
Bn^pJoyment  Act  of  1946    which  states: 

It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsl- 
bllit^r  of  the  Federal  Government  •  •  •  to 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  of  its  plans,  func- 
tlon^.  and  resources  for  the  purp>oee  of  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  •  •  •  maximum  em- 
ployfnent," 
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THE   COST    OF   THE    PROCRAM 

il)  Comparison  of  bilZ.« 
THe  following  table  compares  new  authorl- 
za'iuns  in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  the  bill  as 
reported  to  the  House,  and  the  administra- 
tion bill. 


I'lant  loans  (Industrial 
areas) , . 

I'lanc  loans  (runtl  areas) . 

Kublk-  raclllty  loans 

riihlit'  fsclllty  gnntt  - 

KetralnlnK  isubelstenc-r 
payments 

'Vocational  training 
fjoDla 

Teclmlcal  assistance 

ToUl 


8.723 

(as  passed 

Beoate) 


$100.0 

100. 0 

1UU.0 

75.0 

10.0 

C) 
>4.S 


8.722 

(as  r^ 

port«d  to 

House) 

(In 
millions) 


rs.0 

7iO 
fiO.O 
36.0 

10.0 

•1.6 
•4.8 


251 


H.R.  4278 

(admlnls- 

stretion 

bill; 


None 

'  None 

None 

None 

(») 
«8 


'61 


1960 
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*  M.R  4278  Mithorlze<>extcn(llnKexi8tlnit  public  faculty 
loon  procram  (now  ltmltp<l  to  tl(K)  million)  to  cover 
dlstressecT  areas. 

'  No  limit  speclfle^l. 

*  Per  year. 

*  ExcliLslvf  of  un»p«THlo<l  amounts  tor  rocatloniU 
training  grants, 

'  Kxcluslve  of  uns(>cclfle<l  amounts  for  ihjMIc  fucillt; 
loans  and  vocational  training  grants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  your  conunlt- 
tee  reported  represents  a  cut  of  about  one- 
third  in  the  amount*  authorized  by  the 
Senate-passed  bill  Although  a  strong  case 
was  made  during  the  hearings  to  support  the 
amounts  In  the  Senate-passed  bill,  your 
committee  decided  upon  the  lesser  amounts 
In  the  hope  that  this  compromise  would  re- 
sult In  getting  this  legislation  on  the  stat- 
ute books  without  further  delay. 

Your  committee  most  sincerely  hopes  that 
the  spirit  of  reasonableness  and  true  com- 
promise, which  has  been  Its  guide,  will  be 
met  In  the  same  spirit  by  the  administra- 
tion In  acting  on  this  bill 

Further  cuts  cannot  be  made  without  se- 
rious danger  of  killing  this  new  program 
before  It  can  get  started  Half  way  meas- 
ures In  this  area  could  easily  be  worse  than 
none.  If  an  Inadequate  bill  Is  adopted  It 
could  discredit  all  Federal  efforts  to  bring 
effective  assistance  to  these  hard-hit  com- 
munities, 

(2)  Primarily  a  loan  program 
As  shown  In  the  table  above,  four-fifths  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  your  committee's 
bill  would  be  for  loans  Most  of  these  loans 
would  be  plant  loans,  made  at  an  interest 
rate  that  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  borrowing 
money,  plus  another  one-half  of  1  percent 
to  cover  administrative  expenses  and  build 
up  a  reserve  for  losses.  Public  facility  loans 
would  be  made  at  an  Interest  rate  covering 
the  average  rate  the  Government  pays  on  Its 
outstanding  obligations,  plus  another  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  to  cover  administrative 
exp>ense8  and  coets  The  same  interest  rate 
formula  Is  now  in  effect  In  connection  with 
the  college  housing  loan  program  and  ex- 
perience with  that  program  has  shown  that 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  is  ample  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  and  losses:  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  It  will  also  cover  expenses 
and  losses  on  these  public  facility  loans,  be- 
cause remarkably  low-loss  rates  now  prevail 
on  municipal  borrowings  for  this  pvirp)08e. 
It  Is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
bulk  of  the  expenditures  under  the  bill  will 
be  Investments,  returning  to  the  Govern- 
ment enough  in  Interest  payments  to  cover 
all  costs  to  the  Government. 

(3)  Cost  of  doing  nothing 
E>epre8sed  areas  are  expensive.  If  we  do 
nothing  about  them,  we  pay  for  them  directly 
through  Increased  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  and  Indirectly  through  loes 
of  production,  A  representative  of  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor  told  your  committee  In 
1956  that  If  the  ratio  of  unemployment  In 
labor-surplus  areas  could  be  reduced  to  the 
national  average,  we  would  save  about  $100 
million  a  year  on  unemployment  Insurance, 
This  estimate   was   basecl   on   unemployment 


compensation  benefits  of  $1,350  million  In 
1955:  since  the  corresponding  flgrure  for  1958 
Is  »4,100  million  it  will  be  seen  that  sub- 
stantially larger  savings  from  this  program 
can  be  exjxcted  today  TTils  represents  a 
direct  saving,  there  will,  of  course,  be  even 
larger  Indirect  benefits  through  increased 
production  In  depressed  areas.  Including 
larger  tax  collections  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. 

{4)  Cost  of  bill  compared  tcith  similar  Gov- 
ernment ini  fstjnents  abroad 

The  President's  budget  message  this  year 
Included    the  following  statement 

"The  United  States  is  directing  its  diplo- 
macy and  devoting  a  substantial  share  of  Its 


economic  resources  to  m&lntalnlng  world 
peace  and  the  security  of  free  nations.  In  a 
world  which  still  contains  much  want  and 
suffering,  it  Is  a  goal  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
promote  the  economic  stability  and  growth 
of  less  develc^>ed  countries.  This  Is  as  vital 
to  us  as  It  Is  to  the  countries  concerned  In 
the   present    world   situation." 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  expenditures  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  T?>e  following  figiu-es,  also 
taken  from  the  President's  budget  message, 
give  some  indication  of  the  size  of  our  cur- 
rent effort  in  the  field  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical development  abroad : 


I  Fiscal  3rear>i  lu  mlUions] 


Budget  expendttont 

Recom- 
mended 

Promm  or  ttfonry 

1988 
Mtaal 

1959 
estimate 

1960 
estimate 

new  nhli- 
gatl'Tial 

authority 
(or  IttOO 

International  Monetary  Fund  suliscrlption  (propoaed  Isfl'la- 

tkm)                                             .    . 

»1 ,  37!i 

Kiport-Import  Rank    „.. . _. 

8840 
2 

,^43 
125 

180 

ao 

516 
366 

ss 

86 

272 
226 

126 

Mutual  seeurlty,  economies 
Developmpiit  L/ian  F*und: 

Pre9<'iit  pra(frani                   .      . 

Proposea  letLvlatlon  . 

8700 

DeCtnae  support 

PfMSPt  proKram     . ....... ......... ..... 

874 
140 

8U 

180 

Proposed  leirialalion ., 

Technltsl  cooperation: 

Pr<*ra">  pr«i(!ra''i      , 

835 

Propowxl  leKlslatloD  ... 

211 

r'ontliii-.'iK  i.*  nn.l  other  asslRtanee: 

I'rt-^Ti!  [tr'a'runi                         .       .....         . ... 

408 

47« 

684 

f  >ilier  (primarily  Department  of  Agriculture  enKTgency  famine 
relWsbroedt         

148 

186 

US 

Total 

1,M0 

8,822 

1.774 

2.446 

This  reference  Is  not  intended  to  be  critical 
of  these  expenditures  Your  committee  has 
been  instrumental  In  writing  the  laws  under 
which  tlie  International  Monetary  Fund.  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  InteriutUonal  Finance  CorpK)- 
ratlon.  and  Exptirt-Imjx)! ;  Bank  operate,  and 
has  supported  these  institutions  In  their  in- 
vestment programs,  whicr  have  been  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  United  StHtes  and  our 
allies  In  the  free  world 

At  the  same  time.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  amounts  that  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize Ui  assist  our  own  distressed  commu- 
nities are  small  compared  with  the  amounts 
we  are  putting  Int-j  economic  and  technical 
development  abroad  If  we  can  afford  87 
billion  In  3  years  for  economic  and  technical 
development  abroad,  we  can  afford  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  same  purpose  here  at  home, 

RmAI.    DEVKLOPMrNT    ARK,\S 

The  bill  recognizes  that  chronic  economic 
distress  is  by  no  means  confined  to  urban 
areas  I>espite  our  overall  level  of  national 
prosperity,  far  tcxj  many  rural  counties  still 
suffer  from  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment,  ajid  a  disproportionately 
low  standard  of  Uvliig  Too  often  we  forget 
that  within  the  ranks  of  agriculture  there 
are  approximately  1  million  families  with  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  81.CKX)  These 
families  frequently  have  Inadequate  farming 
resources  to  provide  full-time  productive  use 
of  their  labor  under  modern  conditions 
Many  small  farmers  are  hampered  by  Inade- 
quate capital  and  a  scale  of  operations  txx) 
amall  to  give  them  a  decent  family  living. 
According  to  the  most  recent  data  available 
from  the  crnsus  of  agriculture,  the  gross 
sales  of  approximately  one  out  of  three  com- 
mercial farms  are  less  than  12.500,  This  bill 
would  provide  off-the-farni  jobs  to  supple- 
ment the  Income  of  tiie.'^e  farm  families. 

This  solution  was  recommended  to  your 
committee  by  Mr  Herschel  D  Newsom.  mas- 
ter of  the  National  Grange,  who  stated  that 
from    the    long-range    standpoint    this    bill 


"could  be  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  agricultural  legislation  during  the  Seth 
Congress  "  The  National  Grange  has  ex- 
pressed Its  support  of  this  legislation  In  the 
following  policy  statement: 

"Tlie  fundamental  remedy,  we  believe,  is 
to  expand  employment  opportunities  in  areas 
of  chronic  rural  underemployment.  We  hold 
tliat  where  human  dignity  and  a  decent 
American  standard  of  living  are  at  stake,  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  half  measures.  We 
believe  these  very  low  income  rural  families 
deserve  a  p)osttlve  and  realistic  effort  that 
will  help  them  obt^tn  respH>ct,able,  useful 
employment^ —  either  part-time  work  to  sup- 
plement farming  operations,  opfxirtunlty  to 
move  to  areas  needing  additional  farmers,  or 
full-time  ofl-the-farm.  employment  for  one  or 
more  members  of  the  family 

"Accordingly,  we  favor  expansion  of  exist- 
ing rural  development  activities  to  Include 
more  attention  by  Government  agencies  to 
this  problem;  a  central  administration  to 
give  leadership  to  local.  State,  and  National 
efforts  In  dealing  with  rural  underemploy- 
ment; and  limited  financial  aid,  primarily  In 
the  form  of  loans,  to  help  in  the  location  or 
expansion  of  Industrial  activities  in  areas  of 
rural  luideremployment," 

Testimony  before  your  committee  Indi- 
cated that  off-the-farm  employment  Is  an  In- 
creasingly lmf>)rtaiit  (tsfiect  in  the  economic 
life  of  America's  farm  families  In  some  In- 
stances, such  ofl-the-farm  employment  pro- 
vides a  relatively  small  but  extremely  neces- 
sary supplement  to  farm  Income,  and  the 
farm  Itself  continues  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  income.  In  other  and  steadily  In- 
creasing instances,  off-the-farm  employment 
Is  supplanting  the  farm  as  the  chief  source 
of  Income  for  the  farm  family 

For  over  3  years,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  trj-inp  to  help  these  areas 
through  the  rural  development  program.  The 
program  has  shown  some  promise  In  opening 
up  new  Job  opportunities,  but  It  has  been 
hampered  seriously  by  lack  of  funds,  and  has 
relied  primarily  upxjn  exhortation  and  educa- 


tional efforts.  The  committee  agrees  with 
the  conclusion  expressed  In  a  recent  rep>ort 
of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association; 

"The  low-Income  rural  problem  is  far  too 
vast  and  deep  seated  to  be  solved  by  the  rural 
development  program  as  presently  conceived 
■While  the  cautious  grassroots  approach  of 
this  program  may  have  been  largely  Justifi- 
able up  to  date.  It  will  have  to  become  much 
more  sharply  focused,  better  Integrated  and 
coordinated,  much  bolder  In  its  objectives, 
and  far  better  financed  if  it  Is  to  make  sig- 
nificant inroads  in  reducing  the  South's 
widespread  rural  poverty." 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  bill 
would  represent  a  great  forward  step  In  cop- 
ing with  the  low-income  rural-area  problem. 
Under  the  bill  essentially  the  same  economic 
tools  available  to  industrial  depressed  arees 
would  be  made  available  to  step  up  economic 
activity  in  the  low-Income  rural  areas. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Administrator 
to  designate  as  a  rural  redevelopment  area 
any  county  1 1 1  which  Is  among  the  500 
coimties  In  the  United  States  ranked  low- 
est in  level  of  living  of  farm-operator  fami- 
lies, or  (2»  which  is  among  the  500  counties 
in  the  United  States  having  the  highest  per- 
centage of  commercial  farms  producing  less 
than  82.500  worth  of  products  for  sale  an- 
nually. (For  a  list  of  those  counties  which 
would  automatically  be  designated  as  rural 
redevelopment  areas,  see  appendix  B,  p,  23.) 

This  would  m,ean  that  up)on  enactment, 
these  areas  would  automatically  be  eligible 
for  the  loan  and  grant  and  other  redevelop- 
ment features  of  the  bill.  They  would  be- 
come eligible  for  loans  for  industrial  and 
commercial  development,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill.  They  would  become  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  In  providing  local  public 
facilities,  both  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants,  as  provided  in  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  bill.  They  would  become  eligible  for 
technical  assistance  They  would  become 
eligible  for  the  worker  retraining  aids  pro- 
vided in  sections  15  and  16  of  the  bill. 

Your  committee  believes  that  these  aids 
taken  in  combination  will  provide  the  means 
for  these  low  Income  rural  areas  to  expand 
their  economic  base,  provide  additional  Job 
opportunities,  and  raise  their  general  income 
level  and  standard  of  living  In  helping 
achieve  these  most  desirable  objectives,  yotir 
committee  believes  that  the  bill  will  make  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  economic  well- 
bflng  of  America's  rural  sections, 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS    OF    THT    BILl     AS    EITPOBTED 

Area    Redeveloprnent    Administration 

Section  3  would  create  an  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  whose  comp>en- 
satlon  would  be  820,000  per  annum.  His 
appointment  would  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation.  While  your  committee  is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  arguments  for  mini- 
mizing the  number  of  agencies  reporting  to 
the  President,  there  seems  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive in  this  Instance  without  seriously  preju- 
dicing the  chances  of  the  program's  success. 
If  this  program  is  to  succeed,  we  must  have 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  both  labor 
and  business  Placing  the  program  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  was  pro- 
vided in  the  administration's  bill,  would  be 
Just  as  unacceptable  to  the  labor  com,munity 
as  placing  it  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  business 
commimity. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Commerce 
Department  is  the  promotion  of  business 
and  commerce  This  Is  not  the  orientation 
of  this  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  of  the 
pifipofed  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  help 
c  irrect  area  unemployment  by  helping  the 
people  in  these  areas  broaden  their  respec- 
tive communities'  economic  base.  Business 
will,  of  course,  prosper  from  the  operation  of 
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this  blli.  as  will  all  other  segments  of  the 
oommunlty.  But  business'  welfare  la  Inci- 
dental to  the  main  function  of  the  bill. 
which  Is  to  help  correct  area  unemployment 
In  areas  of  chronic  Industrial  unemployment 
and  areas  of  chronic  r\iral  underemployment. 

Since  one  of  the  two  main  purposes  of  the 
bill  Is  to  help  solve  the  prising  problems 
faced  by  these  rural  areas,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is  not  acqiialnted  with 
problems  of  this  nat\ire.  the  committee  feel3 
that  this  Is  an  additional  reason  for  placing 
this  new  program  under  an  Independent 
agency. 

The  administration  should  be  centered  In 
one  independent  agency  with  a  clear  men- 
date  such  as  this  bill  provides  rather  than 
In  a  coortUnatlng  committee  approach  under 
1  of  the  11  Interested  departments,  each 
of  which  has  other  primary  functions  and 
responsibilities.  It  Is  important  that  we  do 
not  force  our  conununltles  seeking  assistance 
to  shuttle  around  Washington  among  the 
11,  all  of  whom  have  parts  of  this  program 
to  administer.  Often,  we  as  Congressmen 
are  called  upon  by  oxir  constituents  to  help 
out  In  bringing  their  problems  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  departments  con- 
cerned. We  do  not  like,  any  more  than 
they  do,  being  shunted  around  from  one 
agency  to  another  to  obtain  attention  to 
their  needs.  This  way  lies  frustration.  In 
the  interest  of  simplifying  administration 
and  giving  the  communities,  regions,  and 
States  concerned  one  place  to  which  they 
can  come  with  their  problems,  we  felt  it 
essential  that  the  administration  be  centered 
in  a  single.  Independent  agency. 

Centering  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
this  program  In  a  separate  agency  will  not 
only  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  communl- 
tlee  to  be  served.  It  will  also  provide  one 
agency  and  one  individual  whom  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  can  look  to  for  lead- 
ership in  helping  solve  the  problem  of  area 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  agency  and  one  in- 
dividual whom  they  can  hold  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  act  One  of  the 
bills  we  had  under  consideration  provided 
for  this  great  resjwnsiblllty  to  be  centered  in 
an  administrator  with  a  rank  equivalent  to 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. To  head  this  entire  program  at 
the  Assistant  Secretary  level  would  seriously 
handicap  Its  chances  of  success  An  Admin- 
istrator appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  as  is  provided  In  S. 
723.  will,  assuming  that  the  President  ap- 
points an  individual  of  the  highest  caliber 
to  this  position,  provide  the  kind  of  prestige 
and  leadership  which  Is  called  for  if  this 
program  is  to  succeed. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion— the  need  for  an  agency  which  can  gain 
the  confidence  of  labor,  management,  and 
agriculture;  the  need  for  a  unified  adminis- 
tration that  can  help  stricken  communities 
and  regions  make  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
their  unemployment  or  underemployment 
problem;  the  needs  for  a  single,  central 
point  to  which  Interested  community  leaders 
and  their  Congressmen  can  go  for  attention; 
the  importance  of  a  single  Administrator 
and  agency  who  can  be  held  by  the  President 
and  Congress  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  program;  and  finally,  the  prestige  that 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  wou'.d  carry  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as 
opposed  to  a  mere  Assistant  Secretary  In  a 
department  primarily  devoted  to  other  ob- 
jectives— your  committee  feels  that  the  Con- 
gress should  establish  an  independent  agency 
with  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
rather  than  placing  this  great  responsibility 
In  any  one  of  the  11  interested  departments. 

Redex>eU>pTnent  areas 

Section  5  of  the  bill  contains  the  pro- 
posed definitions  of  redevelopment  areas. 


The  industrial  redevelopinent  areas  would 
be  those  where  "there  has  existed  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  for  an 
extanded  period  of  time."  The  Adminis- 
trator would  be  required  to  designate  as 
Industrial  redevelopment  areas  those  which 
have  ruffered  12-percent  unemployment  dur. 
Ing  the  entire  year  preceding  the  application, 
or  9-percent  unemployment  during  15  out 
of  the  preceding  18  months,  or  6-[)ercent 
unemployment  during  18  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding 24  months.  Ap«krt  from  these  manda- 
tory designation  requirements,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  designate  any  area  which  In  his 
Judgment  suITers  from  serious  unemploy- 
ment of  other  than  a  temporary  nature 

The  definition  Is  Intended  to  direct  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  to  those  Industrial  areas 
which  arc  suffering  from  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, rather  than  areas  which  are  suffer- 
ing from  nationwide  temporary  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  a  general  temporary 
recession.  The  provision  wo-:ld  Rive  the 
dlscretior  and  flexibility  which  was  recom 
mended  l>y  a  number  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
heating,  and  at  the  same  time  give  reason- 
ably clear  guidelines 

The  Administrator  would  define  the  bound- 
aries of  the  industrial  redevelopment  area 
whith  he  designated.  These  areas  might  or 
might  not  be  the  same  as  the  labor  market 
areap  us«'d  by  the  Government  for  other 
purposes.  An  industrial  redevelopment  area 
might  Include  one  or  more  towns  or  cities,  or 
it  might  Include  a  part  of  a  county  or  muni- 
cipality. 

Tbe  Administrator  is  to  designate  rural  re- 
development areas  where  "there  exists  the 
largest  number  and  percentage  of  low-In- 
come families  and  a  condition  of  ."iubftantlal 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
plo%inent  " 

The  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
desi|nate  as  a  rural  redevelopment  area  any 
couoty  ( ]  I  which  is  amons;  the  500  counties 
in  the  U  lited  States  ranked  lowest  in  level 
of  ;|vlnq  of  farm-operator  families,  or  (2) 
which  is  among  the  500  counties  in  the 
United  States  having  the  highest  f)ercentage 
of  (jomm<»rclal  farms  producing  le--^  than 
•2.S40  wcrth  of  prducts  for  sale  annually 
(For  a  Uft  of  those  counties  which  must  be 
derlfnatc  I  as  rural  redevelopment  areas,  see 
arp  B.  p  23  I 

Loans  for  industrial  projects 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  for  two  |75 
million  revolving  funds,  one  for  industrial 
projects  ;n  industrial  redevelopment  areas, 
the  other  for  Industrial  projects  in  rural  re- 
developm  "nt  areas.  These  revolving  funds 
for  loans  were  provided  because  wlt.iess  af- 
ter witne>.s  testified  that  in  these  urban  and 
rural  aret.s  where  unemployment  and  under - 
employm'^nt  have  been  substantial  and  per- 
sistent, t.^e  communities"  own  resources  are 
not  sufficient  to  make  It  possible  for  Indus- 
trial  development  to  proceed. 

This  ni»ed  for  capital  is  related  clr>sely  to 
the  gene-al  need  for  small-business  credit, 
whiGh  ha.  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress for  many  yesu-s.  The  Small  Business 
Admlnlst-ation  is  now  providing  a  limited 
amount  of  assistance.  State  business  de- 
velopment credit  corporations  and  author- 
ities, and  local  organizations  are  seeking  to 
provide  equity  capital  or  long-term  credit 
for  small  businesses.  The  problems  which 
small  business  finds  in  raising  capital 
throughojt  the  country  ewe  intensified  in 
areas  which  have  long  l)een  suffering  from 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  The 
local  capi  :al  frequently  has  l>een  consumed  In 
previous  efforts  to  start  the  new  business,  or 
in  relief  measures.  Outside  capital  Is  dotibly 
reluatant  to  venture  into  an  area  where 
othee  industries  have  suffered  and  failed:  a 
safer  Inve-stment  elsewhere  seems  preferable. 

Under  the  bill  the  Federal  loan  cannot  ex- 
ceed 65  percent  of  the  project  cost  At  least 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  would  have  to  be 
supplied  by  the  State  or  local  government 


or  by  community  or  area  organization,  and 
not  less  than  6  percent  of  the  tottil  cost  would 
have  to  be  supplied  by  a  nongovernmental 
source. 

It  is  impofslble  to  predict  the  kind  or 
number  of  prt>Jects  or  the  numt>er  of  Jobe 
which  will  be  created  by  these  loans  How- 
ever, the  two  $75  million  revolving  funds  will 
be  sufllclent  to  finance  a  substantl.U  pro- 
gram which  win  demonstrate  Its  feasibility 
and  effectiveness.  The  total  capital  invest- 
ment In  the  projects  for  which  loans  are 
made  will  be  substantially  gre.ater  than  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  loans,  by  at  least  50 
percent.  Accordingly,  the  loans  authorized 
In  section  8  should  generate  an  Initial  total 
public  and  private  expenditure  of  »225  mil- 
lion or  more.  This  should  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial effect  in  providing  permanent  Jobs 
in  areas  of  chronic  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. And  as  these  loiins  are  repaid, 
additional  funds  will  become  available  for 
new  loarvs. 

Section  6  expressly  provides  that  loans 
made  under  it  for  Industrial  projects  must 
not  be  granted  to  assist  establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another,  when  such 
assistance  will  result  in  substantial  detri- 
ment to  the  area  of  original  location  by  in- 
creasing unemployment  This  provision  re- 
flects the  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  act. 
to  create  new  employment  opportunities 
by  developing  and  expanding  facilities  and 
resources  without  substantially  reducing  em- 
ployment In  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  proposed  transfer  of  a  plant  from 
one  area  to  another  will  create  as  much  un- 
employment In  the  area  It  leaves  as  It  ab- 
sorbs In  the  area  It  moves  Into,  nothing  has 
been  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  t.he 
overall  economy  of  the  United  States  The 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  a  transfer  of  this 
sort  would  not  be  Justified.  Expansion  of 
existing  firms  In  business  elspwhere.  with- 
out at  the  same  time  substantially  reducing 
existing  employment  opporttml'le''  Is  the 
aim  of  this  Federal  assistanfp  in  »n  ex- 
panding economy  ample  opportunities  can 
be  found  to  develop  the  depressed  areas 
yrlthout  Injury  to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Assistance  for  local  public  facilities 
One  of  the  most  common  problems  facing 
communities  which  have  experienced  chronic 
economic  distress  Is  a  lack  of  public  facili- 
ties. The  loss  of  revenue  and  ttie  effect  on 
the  community's  credit  rating  often  make 
it  impo.sslble  to  build  or  maintain  adequate 
public  services  and  facUUlfw  without  out- 
side financial  assistance  Perhaps  the  most 
frequent  and  most  serious  deficiency  exists 
in  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

An  adequate  supply  of  water  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  modern  industry  and  its  use 
is  Increasing  rapidly.  The  President's  spe- 
cial adviser  on  public  works  has  reported 
that  between  1955  and  1975.  the  Nation 
will  need  to  Increase  Its  consumption  of 
water  by  191  billion  gallons  a  day  It  will 
8o<^n  be  necessary  to  u.se  every  source  of 
water  available,  and  essential  to  protect  our 
water  supply  from  pollution  Many  com- 
munities which  now  have  few  economic  ad- 
vantaues  will  become  Increasingly  attractive 
to  industry  as  the  search  for  water  con- 
tinues 

Becau-se  purt  water  is  so  Important  to 
both  personal  health  and  to  economic  ex- 
pansion, a  community  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  If  It  Is  to  sur- 
vive and  grow  Here,  however,  It  is  often 
faced  with  a  dilemma:  How  to  finance  the 
facilities  needed  for  growth  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  llmlte<l  resources  In  areas 
plagued  by  persistent  unemplojmaent,  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  frequently  make 
It  Impractical  to  go  to  the  private  market 
for  funds  because  the  Interest  rates  which 
private  lenders  would  demand  are  too  high. 
Private  lenders  cannot  undertake  economic 
studies  of  each  area  which  seeks  to  bor- 
row, and  hence  they  are  guided  largely  by 
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the  past  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well 
be  that  such  economic  studies  would  give 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  If  an  adequate 
water  supply  and  other  public  facilities  were 
available,  along  with  other  measures  such 
as  are  provided  for  in  this  bill,  business  ac- 
tivity would  expand,  Justifying  the  present 
Investment  through  the  direct  tAxes  that 
such  businesses  would  pay  and  the  employ- 
ment that  would  be  generated 

The  economic  program  contemplated  in 
section  6(b)  (10)  of  this  bill  would  provide 
the  basis  on  which  a  determination  could 
be  made  of  the  future  prospects  of  an  area, 
and  the  actions  which  need  to  be  taken. 

Economic  planning  cannot  be  done  In  a 
vacuum.  It  must  take  Into  account  avail- 
able resriurces  and  aids  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome  It  is  obvious  from  the 
testimony  presente<i  to  your  oonunlttee  over 
the  past  2  years  that  obsolete  or  inadequate 
public  facilities  ooristltute  one  of  the  most 
widespread  problems  facing  depressed  areas 
Hence,  It  Is  necessary  that  we  provide  at  the 
outset  for  asslstancf  to  meet  this  problem,  so 
that  those  who  prepare  programs  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  know  the  tools  they  have 
to  work  with.  Sucn  assistance  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  meaningful  effort  to  redevelop 
depressed  areas. 

The  financial  as.jlstance  needed  to  over- 
come this  problem  lS  provided  for  in  this  bill 
by  authorizing  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration to  make  loans  and  grants  for 
public  facilities  which  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  improvement  of  the  area. 

Loans  for  Public  Facilities 

Section  7  of  the  committee  substitute  ee- 
tablLshes  a  revolving  fund  from  which  the 
ARA  Administrator  would  make  loans  for  the 
construction,  expansion,  or  improvement  of 
public  facilities,  or  for  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment of  land  U3  be  used  for  such  facili- 
ties. Any  State  f>r  p'>lltlcal  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  any  Indian  tribe.  Is  eligible  to  apply 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Restric- 
tions are  lmpo(,ed  ( n  the  use  of  the  funds  to 
Insure  that  these  projects  are  in  line  with 
the  purposes  of  th  s  bill,  that  the  loans  are 
sound  and  that  these  facilities  will  not 
encroach  on  exlstlr.g  private  utilities 

The  amount  of  850  million  Is  authorl7.od 
for  appropriation  PwS  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  these  loaru  would  be  made  The 
maximum  maturity  on  stich  loans  would  be 
40  years,  and  the  Irtereft  rate  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  average  annual  rate  on  all  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  St«te« 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fl.%cal  year,  plus 
one-fourth  of  1  pen  en t 

Before  making  a  loftn.  the  Administrator 
must  find  that  the  funds  requested  are  not 
available  to  the  local  nuthr.rtty  on  equally 
favorable  terms  Moreover,  he  must  dc-ter- 
mlne  that  the  financial  resources  available, 
including  the  loan,  are  adequate  Vj  complete 
the  project  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  aggre- 
gate cost),  and  thut  there  is  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  repaj-ment.  These  provisions 
will  prevent  the  dissipation  of  Uie  loan  funds 
on  projects  which  should  be  financed  thn^tigh 
other  means,  and  also  protect  the  Govern- 
ment from  loss. 

Any  project  covered  by  a  loan  tinder  this 
section  miist  be  one  which  will  tend  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  In  the  area  for  the 
successful  establishment  or  expansion  of  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  plants  or  facilities. 
Moreover,  the  project  must  be  consistent 
with  a  program  for  economic  development 
which    the    Administrator    ha."*   approved. 

No  project  could  receive  assistance  If  it 
would  compete  with  an  existing  privately 
owned  public  facility  whose  rates  or  charges 
are  subject  to  State  regulation,  unless  the 
State  regulatory  body  determined  that  there 
is  a  present  or  foreseeable  need  for  an  in- 
cease  in  the  service  which  the  existing  util- 
ity is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide. 


Grants  for  Public  Facilities 
The  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  the  financing  of 
public  facilities  In  redevelopment  areas,  and 
the  bill  authorizes  $35  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose.  As  in  the  case 
of  loans,  a  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made 
must  be  such  as  to  tend  to  Improve  the 
opportunity  for  Industrial  or  commercial  ex- 
pansion, and  must  be  consistent  with  the 
economic  program  for  the  area  provided  for 
in  section  6(bi  (10).  Also,  no  facility  could 
be  aided  by  a  grant  if  it  competed  with  a 
private  utility  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  having  Jurisdiction  determined  that  the 
project  was  needed.  It  is  further  provided 
that,  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  the  project 
must  fill  a  pressing  need  In  the  area,  and 
that  there  is  little  probability  that  It  could 
be  undertaken  without  the  assistance  of  the 
grant. 

The  conunltlee  substitute  also  provides 
that  the  AdminlsUator  may  undertake  stu- 
dies to  determine  the  need  and  probable  cost 
of  public  facilities  In  redevelopment  areas, 
and  any  State  or  political  subdivision,  or 
any  Indian  tribe,  may  present  a  proposal 
for  a  needed  project.  The  applicant  is  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect in  proportion  to  its  ability  to  do  so,  and 
the  amount  of  the  grant  Is  limited  to  the 
difference  between  such  funds  as  can  be 
practically  obtained  for  other  sources  (in- 
cluding loans  under  the  bill),  and  the 
amount  necessary  to  insure  completion  of 
the  project.  The  Administrator  Is  directed 
to  provide  for  supervision  of  the  execution 
of  any  project  for  which  a  grant  is  made  to 
insure  that  the  funds  are  not  wasted  or 
dissipated. 

Taken  together,  the  loans  and  grants  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  are  a  key  element  in 
any  overall  program  to  revive  the  economic 
well-being  of  areas  which  are  now.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  subject  to  chronic  un- 
employment. 

Technical  assistance 

The  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  redevel- 
opment areas,  including  studies  evaluating 
the  needs  of  and  developing  potentials  for 
economic  growth  for  such  areas.  Such  as- 
sistance could  be  provided  by  the  personnel 
of  the  new  administration  or  by  private 
groups  under  contract.  Appropriatiorxs  up  to 
»4.5  million  annually  are  authorized  for  this 
program 

The  sound  redevelopment  of  a  depressed 
area  should  be  based  on  careful  planning. 
Early  in  the  program,  a  technological  audit 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  types  of 
economic  activity  which  would  contribute  to 
sound  and  lasting  growth. 

A  well-planned  and  carefully  executed 
technological  audit  should  show  how  the  re- 
sources of  an  area  could  be  put  to  their  opti- 
mum use  The  audit  would  not  be  limited 
to  natural  resources,  although  the  best  use 
of  these  should  be  carefully  explored.  Re- 
cent experiments  In  the  use  of  coal  as  a  raw 
material  for  the  chemical  industry  and  in 
the  development  of  synthetic  fuels  hold 
much  promise  for  a  revival  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry In  some  areas  currently  depressed. 
Instead  of  mining  coal  to  be  shipped  to 
industrial  centers  as  fuel,  however,  various 
typ>es  of  chemical  plants  could  be  attracted 
to  the  coalfields  since  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial weight  loss  in  the  extraction  of  syn- 
thetic ga.-^es  and  chemicals  from  coal.  Ex- 
perimental work  along  these  lines  is  now  In 
progress  It  could  be  hastened,  however,  by 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  labor 
surplus  coal  areas. 

Some  depressed  areas  are  poorly  endowed 
with  natural  resources,  however,  and  in 
others  basic  resources  have  been  largely  de- 
pleted How  would  a  technological  audit 
benefit  these  areas?  Here  the  problem  would 
be  to  discover  the  locational  ndvantages  of 
these  communities  for  various  types  of  proc- 


essing, fabricating,  and  research  activities. 
Specialists  in  industrial  location  could  help 
determine  the  advantages  which  such  loca- 
tions have  to  offer  to  expanding  Industries. 
Their  analysis  would  be  based  on  long-term 
fundamental  advantages,  and  not  short-term 
Inducements,   often   artificially   created. 

Business  now  operating  in  depressed  areas 
could  be  encouraged  to  expand  Many  types 
of  specialists  could  assist  in  this  Industrial 
engineers,  cost  accountants,  marketing  spe- 
cialists and  others  could  assist  small  firms  to 
Increase  their  efficiency  and  to  develop  new 
products  and  services. 

Urban  renewal  and  plannmg  aid 

Sections  13  and  14  of  the  bUl  would  make 
available  certain  Federal  aids  under  existing 
programs  admln'stered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  industrial  development  of 
communities  In  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
.slstent  unemployment. 

Section  13  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  by  adding 
a  new  section  112  which  would  make  avail- 
able urban  renewal  benefits  under  that  act 
to  a  community  when  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administrator  designates  the  area  In 
which  the  community  is  located  as  an  indus- 
trial redevelopment  area,  and  certifies  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  with 
the  assistance  provided  under  the  bill  and 
other  aids,  the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve 
more  than  temporary  Improvement  in  its 
economic  development. 

The  addition  of  this  new  section  112  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  certain  restrictive 
provisions  in  the  urban  renewal  program 
which  would  otherwise  Impede  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  development  of  the 
locality.  For  example,  under  section  110(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  it  Is 
required  that  project  areas  be  predominantly 
residential  in  character  or  be  redeveloped 
for  predominantly  residential  uses  This 
limitation  would  be  removed  under  the  new 
proposed  section  112  by  making  financial 
assistance  available  under  the  act  for  indus- 
trial development  or  redevelopment  in  proj- 
ect areas  notwithstanding  residential  limita- 
tions in  section  110(c)  of  the  act.  The 
amendment  would  also  authorize  financial 
assistance  to  Industrial  redevelopment  areas 
by  making  eligible  for  rehabilitation  a  proj- 
ect area  Involving  primarily  Industrial  or 
commercial  structures  suitable  for  rehabili- 
tation under  the  urban  renewal  plan  for  the 
area.  As  thus  amended,  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  would  authorize  financial 
assistance,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  make 
available  suitable  cleared  sites  for  Industrial 
and  commercial  development  and  to  permit 
Industrial  and  commercial  rehabilitation. 
The  availability  of  good  building  sites  at  rea- 
sonable prices  is  a  prime  consideration  in 
business  decisions  to  locate  or  expand  in  an 
area.  Under  this  amendment  private  enter- 
prise would  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
building  sites  for  indtistrial  development  at 
their  fair  value.  Coupled  with  the  other 
benefits  provided  in  this  bill,  the  financial 
assistance  made  possible  by  the  amendment 
to  title  I  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949.  should 
materially  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
stable  and  diversified  local  economies  and 
help  to  create  new  employment  in  industrial 
redevelopment  areas 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  alto  pro- 
vide for  two  other  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  adapt  the  benefits  of  that  act  more 
effectively  to  the  broad  purposes  of  this  bill. 
At  present,  land  acquired  for  a  project  area 
must  be  disposed  of  for  Immediate  develop- 
ment Under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of 
the  bill  this  requirement  for  disposition  for 
Immediate  development  would  be  changed 
so  that  land  designated  for  Industrial  use 
could  be  conveyed  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  corporation  at  fair  value  and  tb« 
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pubUo  t^tnej  or  nonprofit  corporation  oould 
hold  tb«  Uuvd  tot  lubaequant  dUposltlon  m 
promptlr  M  poMlbla  In  aocordanM  with  the 
urban  r«new«l  plan.  The  purchM«r  or  lawM 
from  tb«  public  agency  or  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration would  however  be  required  to  um  the 
land  eolely  for  the  um«  approved  In  the  ur- 
ban renewal  plan  In  ooniormlty  with  the 
requlremenu  of  eectlon  10&(b)  oT  the  act. 
Thle  amendment  ehould  provide  greater 
Aexlblllty  to  the  looallty  to  obuln  the  type 
of  induxtriea  which  wouki  beet  eerve  Ite 
purpoeee. 

Onoe  a  contract  If  eseouted  under  the  new 
Mctloo  iia  the  contract  would  remain  tn 
force  until  completion  of  the  project  even 
If  tt  U  later  determined  thai  the  area  may 
BO  lonter  b«  »n  induetrtal  redevelopment 
ftrta.  TtiUi  amendment  would  Imure  con- 
tinuity of  the  development  of  the  project 
•rea  without  fear  that  a  later  ohnnge  In  oir- 
oumitAhoee  would  make  Federal  finanotal 
aMlatanee  unnvalUble 

Up  to  10  percent  of  the  funde  kuthortaed 
(Of  Mpttal  frantc  under  title  X  of  the  Koue* 
tng  Act  of  IN*  after  January  I,  IfM  oouid 
bf  made  available  for  projeeta  In  Induatrtal 
rfdtvetopment  areae  a«  defined  In  thU  bill 

■fotttin  14  of  the  bill  would  make  the  pUn' 
Rlni  advancee  prortded  by  MetUtn  TO  I  of  the 
Noualni  ka%  of  IIS4  ivalliblfl  to  alt  oouiitiee, 
•IttM,  or  other  munietpalttlM  in  induatrial 
r«l«reU)pm«ttt  afMn  withmit  regard  to  the 
po^latlon  limiiailon  (ttherwiee  ■pplieabte 
That  re«tlon  of  the  IDM  a«t  now  geierally 
eNcUidM  the  Urger  mrnimunltlM,  le,  thnM 
ever  as.OOO  population, 

f/nfkfr  r*ff(i«nl»ia 

In  area«  where  the  principal  Induatry  ha« 
left  or  I*  obcolete,  or  where  th*  tren  itevrr 
reaahed  an  advanced  itaU  of  devwlcipment, 
tt  will  be  Imporunt  to  provide  viMational 
tralnlni  and  retraining  for  the  people  of  the 
area.  Developing  new  induitrtai  In  the  area 
will  aocomplUh  little,  and  will,  l.n  fact,  be 
Impoeelble,  unleea  the  available  labor  can 
meet  the  needa  of  the  induatry  Acourd< 
tngly,  the  lecretary  of  Labor  U  authorlBed  to 
make  ftudlea  of  the  akllla  and  other  ohar- 
aoterUtlce  of  the  labor  force  In  any  rede- 
velopment area.  Ke  U  alao  authorlaed  to 
provide  aaalatanot  in  developing  m  program 
to  Improve  the  utuieation  of  luoh  a  labor 
force,  nnally.  B.  733  authortsea  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  If  he  finda  a  need  for  voca- 
tional education  In  a  redevelopment  area,  to 
aaalat  In  determining  the  vocational  training 
needa  of  unemployed  indlvlduala  realdlng  In 
the  area  and  to  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  auch 
needa.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  then  provide  oaalstance,  In- 
cluding financial  oaaUtance  where  neceeeary. 
to  the  State  boorda  for  vocational  education 
In  the  provUlon  of  such  services  In  the  area. 
The  sum  of  115  million  annually  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  enable  unemployed  persons  to 
get  the  benefits  of  this  training  the  bill 
also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  make  weekly  retraining  paymenta, 
through  State  agencies,  to  unemployed  per- 
sons In  the  redevelopment  areas,  or  13  weelcs 
at  the  average  weekly  unemployment  com- 
pensation rate  In  that  State,  but  limited  to 
those  not  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation. An  appropriation  of  110  million  la 
authorized  for  retraining  subsistence  pay- 
ment*. 

Your  committee  bellevee  that  the  coat  of 
retraining  pa3mienta  should  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  becaxue  the  local  com- 
munities In  depresaed  areas  are  financially 
unable  to  shoulder  this  burden. 

raoposAL  rOB  ocvklopmxnt  or  UNDKOOCvcLopro 

RKUOKS 

During  the  bearings,  your  committee  re- 
ceived teetlmocy  from  the  Bastern  Kentucky 
Regional  Planning  Oacnmlaalon  favcu'lng  the 
daslgnatloa    at   underdeveloped   regions    for 


aasi«tan<»  oa  well  ae  depreaoed  areaa  It 
waa  pointed  out  that  In  aome  Lastanoes.  baalc 
devalopciental  needa  are  regional  and  multi- 
stat* In  character,  Including  ^uch  regional 
facilities  aa  hlghwaya,  water  tranaportatlon, 
flood  control  and  water  supply. 

While  your  conunlttee  feela  that  the  prln- 
olplM  eoibodled  In  the  proposed  amendmenu 
are  too  broad  and  far  reaching  to  permit  in- 
clusion in  the  bill.  It  la  alao  felt  that  the 
Bug|eetl>na  daeerve  careful  cuntlderatlun 
and  atudy  In  relation  to  future  treatment  uf 
the  natimal  economy, 

Mr.  IIAILffY.    I  thank  th«  gentleman. 

I  no  V  yield  to  the  gentleman  fmm 
PenniylvanlA  [Mr,  Van  ZanotI. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Hpeftkor,  the 
fentlenian  referred  to  about  177  labor 
lurplui  area  In  the  United  8t«t«a,  la  It 
not  Iru'i  that  in  Uiat  iiujnbrr  of  177  aur- 
pluji  areM  there  are  875,000  unem- 
ployed' 

Mr.  llAILKY.    That  U  right, 

Mr,  /AN  ZANDT.  And  ihofie  penple 
have  b<'en  uxiempluyed  fur  ynara,  Tht^y 
are  o^runioally  unemployod,  and  we 
wast  U>  help  them.  It  aaeina  that  tiio 
C()4cro«i  la  anxlouH  to  help  everybody 
elad,  tl'e  farmeia,  the  areaa  thai  aiifTer 
from  diaaater,  and  everybody  rise  Hiii 
whfn  Vk-e  come  to  aak  for  relief  fnr  the 
II7A,000  we  hnvn  lo  rraotl  lo  Caleiulcii 
We(inerdAV  to  gel  the  bill  on  the  floor 
for  debate 

Mr  IIAILRY.  t  thank  the  genilemdn 
frofn  P'ennavlvanla  (Mr   Vaw  Z*wni  i 

Thean  arpaa  are  sufTering  from  Inndr- 
qunle  I'mplnymrnl  aa  a  reavilt  of  atruc- 
tuikl  changea  and  Indualrlal  changra  I 
mention  a  few  in  particular  For  In- 
alaroe,  Uie  textile  induatry  in  the 
8o\jth.  The  cnal-minlnu  induatry  la 
another.  Our  oiiemloala  are  golnu  undn 
Troin  competition  from  abrotiU  UIuan 
and  pottery,  I  could  name  100  or  \2h 
artloloit  that  contribute  to  ti^ie  aituatlun 

May  I  aay  to  you  that  the  fact  that 
Went  Virginia  heada  all  the  rr««t  of  the 
Staten  In  the  number  of  it*  laboring 
force  unemployed  1.^  dur  to  the  fncl  f!,nt 
we  ha\  e  five  or  alx  of  our  major  producta 
mettlr.g  too  much  compollllon.  That 
appUe/i  not  only  to  our  coal  but  al.so  to 
other  articles  that  we  manufacture. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Sp^'aker,  I 
want  '0  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wo.st 
Vliiflr.la  for  the  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  about  the  agriculture  section  of 
this  b.ll.  also  to  thank  him  for  the  great 
leader.ihlp  he  haa  given  this  legi-slation 
for  a  long  period  of  time  now  The  im- 
portant thin?  from  the  standpoint  of 
mnil  areas  Is  that  more  than  690  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  stand  to  benefit 
directly  from  what  can  accurately  be 
called  a  point  4  program  for  farm 
areRs-  A  list  of  those  counties  appears 
in  the  committee  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ma  ice  that  list  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  thij.  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  la  there 
object..on  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man f:om  Oklahoma'' 

There  waa  no  objection. 

I  The  list  referred  to  follows:) 

List   OS"    Co'JNTiKS    Which    Ml'st    Be    Desiq- 
2tAT:a)  AS  Rural  Rejevklopment  Akzas 

Alob.una:  Autauga,  Barbour,  Bibb,  Bloiint. 
BuUoclc,    Butler,  Chambers,   ChUton,   Choc- 


taw, Clarke.  Clay.  Coffee.  Conecuh,  Cix>aa, 
Covington,  Crenshaw,  Cullman,  Dallas,  De 
Kaib,  Elmori),  Escambia,  Stowah,  Fayette. 
Proiiklin,  Geneva.  Greene.  Uoie  Htury,  Hous- 
ton, Jackoon.  I.4unar.  Lawrence,  Lee,  Lime- 
stone, Lowndes.  Macon.  Marengo,  Marlon, 
Marshall,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Perry.  Flckens.  Pike.  Roxxlolph,  Russell, 
Sumter.  Ht  Clair,  Tallapoosa,  TuecnUxjea. 
Wiilker   Wii*hlngton,  Wilcox,  aikd  Winston, 

Arkansas.  Ashley,  Baxter,  Uouna,  Urodlry, 
C*Uioun,  Cluoot,  Clark,  Clay.  Cloburne, 
Clovdnnd.  Ct>lumblii,  Conway,  Crllteiiden, 
Ualliia,  Drsha,  Drew,  Faulkner,  Fvillou,  Grant. 
Clreoti,  I|pni|)*tra<J,  Huwarrl.  InUvpsndnncs, 
I/.ivrd,  JsiToranii,  Juliiiauii,  LafuyMK),  Law- 
rnni'D  I.iBi<,  Mnrolii.  I.ltlio  Uivr  Uigan, 
I.<iikoH(«,  Mii'li«  in  Mariiiii,  MUler,  Mi'tiroe, 
Mutit^fijtnci  y  N,  wviln  Ne\kluli,  U\la''hltA, 
I'airv,  l'tii;ii|»i,  I'lkr  i'olk,  I'lipo,  nattdulph, 
HI  I'TiiJKl*  ,'tw,u  He.iriy,  hti|)ii»!  inti,  Mpviit. 
Hlitirp,  MUilie  I'^ihWl,  Vitn  litiruil.  WlOln, 
Vi'ioUr  Ull    UJxl   \'  u\\ 

Florida  U4ker,  C'ltUioiin,  OiU  tirUi  Ham* 
tlloii,  lluUrion.  .IiukMiU,  JulTaiaiJii,  l«Afii)"<tie, 
1.00(1,  M.tUUoll,  Oktlooaa,  Muwitliiioa,  l'iit<  li. 
Wuli'iii    nrul  WaattiiigUiii 

(tuiirau  Appling,  AikliiMid  Itncoii,  Mnker, 
ItuUlwlii,  tlr  tiiilvy  Nrook*,  Uiyxii  lluilm, 
IMM«  ('ttrr>  II  CliiiriiMii  r'liHlNi4tn>«,  I'luy, 
Ciuyinii,    ClliKli     t'ii(rBii,    CoWBia,    I'lnwf.if'l 

iJ  ,  I  r      I),      ,1     ui      I  I   I'ii!         I  lu   K!  i»      I'     I  ;  y      IJ     l|Ml« 

V.\Ut>\  I   kyitiii,  FuiOtli),  FttyPlln,  Ml  <»i'ork    Oil* 

11,1',  rt'ir  hK  II  .r,  .  h  tt.ti.i  .  '  II  ,1'  lur- 
ru  Mxufl  Mwiii-y  JuopMr  .("ft  I)«n,«  .tiilm 
n-ii  I  lUtirtf,  I,niil<»f  l.lboriy,  l,iiiinlii  |.<c.(# 
M'uImm  Mi'Mw^thrr  M'ltOKMftiJ-f  y  Mi"'S 
NxwiiKi  (>tl»«h'>r|tii  finrn*  Wmini'in  Hi 
iMjrii  Uitruiiii|ih  liorJKUlK  H<  rnvaii  Miowitii 
I'HliwferM  lailiisil  "Jnyuif,  r«iif»ir,  li'Wii- 
'I'truiinn,  rwitfgs.  Uhinn,  Wi«iM«r  Wurmn 
W  t^hiMet'iti,  WnytiK  Wh»*l«r  WtiK«,  Wll* 
i«ii    Wilkes   unci  WUkinvin 

Iliiii'ii*     lliir'lin.   Jo>in»uii    snd   I'ttps 

Kxnturkv  AiUlr  Alimi  ilr(iHit>i>t  Mrmk- 
lnriilit#  liiitinr  Citrivr  ('i«*i<v  Ciay  ('union, 
(^ttniOpM'Uul  (.'rl<  tonilnn.  RdrnciiU^nn,  Ki> 
lli>M,  Kfl'iil,  Fl'iyd,  (triiyann,  (Ii-mvk,  (irton, 
(Irnotiup.  Il>i|ikln«,  Jmkoon.  Jniutaon  Kooi. 
lAuriil,  l.«wriin(-i«  X^rm,  l,»wii,  M«i'mn, 
Marshall  MBnUc.  Mri'rackxn  Mi'(<  nlfv, 
M  IIP' in  Miirgiin,  Ohio,  Owsley  Plk",  I'owoll. 
I'ulaakl.  R"rk'-a«tl«<,  ftoWRn.  liu«s4>U,  Wayne, 
Whlflfy,  and  Wolfs 

I./  '1  inland  A\  lyrlleii  Ilonii mirn rd  Blvn- 
vUlr,  Cnlilwrll.  Catahoula,  Clalb<irii».  Ciiti- 
c<ir<l!a.  Or  Hold,  K.wit  Krllflaria,  EviinKrlliir, 
Franklin,  Onii.t,  La  Hullf,  I.lnowln,  Lhlnn- 
«!on.  MireliMi.c,  N:\lchiu>chps,  Ucrt  Kurr, 
niclil.md,  KHiilnr.  Ht  Ilrlpna,  Hi  Landry, 
I'nlnn.  Vrrti  III  Wrti-^ter.  Wont  Carroll,  Wem 
Feliciana,  and  Winn 

Mlchlg.nn:  Iron.  Wexford,  Alcona,  Clare, 
and  loec) 

MinaeMoiii     Itaaca  and  Airkln 

Mississippi  Adams,  Alcorn  Annlte,  Attala, 
Benton,  UoUvar,  Calhoun.  Camjll.  Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw  Claiborne,  Clarke  Clay,  Coa- 
homa, Copiah.  Covington.  De  Soto.  Franklin, 
George,  tirecne,  ciren.ida.  H'.nd/'  Holmes, 
Humphreys.  Issaquena,  Itawamba.  Jasper. 
JefferiKin.  JrfIer»on  Davis,  JnneH.  Krmper, 
Lafayett**.  Lamar,  LauUerdalo,  I^wrpnce. 
Leake.  Lee.  Lefl  )re.  Lincoln.  Ijowndea,  M.^dl- 
9on.  Miirlon.  Marshall  Monroe.  Mont«nmery, 
NeaJiuba.  NewUm,  Njxubee,  Oktibbeha, 
Panola.  Perry,  Pike,  Pontotoc,  Prentis,  Quit- 
man. R.inkln.  Scott.  Si.arkcy.  Simpson, 
Smltii.  Sun.'V  wcr.  Tallahatchie,  Tule  Tippah, 
Tishomingo.  Tunica.  Union,  W.-ishlngton, 
Walthall,  Warren,  Wayne,  Webster,  Wilkin- 
son,  Winston,   Yalobusha,  and   Yazoo 

Mlssov.rl:  Bollinger.  Butler.  Carter,  Dent, 
Douglaa.  Howell,  Iron,  Madison,  Oregon, 
Ozark.  Reynold--^.  Ripley,  Shannon,  Stone. 
Taney.  Vernon.  Washington,  Wayne,  and 
Wright. 

New  Mexico:  Mora.  Rio  Arriba.  Son  Miguel, 
Sierra,    and   Bocorro. 

North  Carolina:  Alexander,  Alleghany, 
Anson.     Aohe,     Avery,    Bladen.     Btmoombe, 
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Brunswick,  Burke  Caswell,  Catawba,  Cliero- 
kee.  Clay,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dnvldaon, 
Duplin,  Oraham,  Halifax,  Haywood,  Hyde, 
Jackunn,  Lincoln,  McDowell,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Montgo.-nery,  New  Hanover.  On- 
slow Pender.  Person  Polk,  Rutherford,  ficot- 
land,  Ktanly.  Hwain,  Transylvania,  Tyrrell, 
Waahlngton,  Warien,  Watuuga,  WUkcs,  and 
Yancey. 

Ohio:  Oallla,  Quernsey   and  Noble. 

Oklahomri  Ad,i;r  Atok',  Chrrokce,  Choc- 
taw. Coal  Creek  Drlnwirc  Mimkrl!  MuKhen, 
LatlllMr,  l4>Flore  Lincoln  McCurtnln  Mr- 
Intoah,  OkrumkPo,  Okniuli^tnv  I'ltutmrg 
I'uahni  tialia.   Merninotr.   aiirl   .'ie'i  idviih 

,S(i\i(h  ('«rnllna  Ahhevi.le  Allendnir  An- 
(Irrxoii         Ditriiwa  1.        neiiufoit  Di'ikrlcy 

f';.ii;,'   '  ,1.     riicr' ktie     Cherirr    i 'I  (■•li  i  t~,c  id, 

(      irr|,(l,.n       ('',llrti(n       Doritii  r  t  ft       Fdkf'  .".I  1(1 

Kiirndil  (Irfcnwiod  f  le<nr(f'owii  (hfrii 
viilp  Mnrti|tinr)  llurry  Jnnper  Kfrf,luiw  inn 
I  :i  t<-r  Liurrim  |  c*  l^%\\\\tKiH\  M  ("inink 
Ni*lM'trs  (>(nhip,  OrniiK'lHirK  pii  kerm 
hmodii  r>|iiu  iiihli  iTk'  Uiiioii  WilliitMtti>'U  u 
i.i.d  Ynik 

I'liii.icMi         Anlrrmii       iWiilnii       Itidaur 

It,,     ilil       ('i,Mi|il'ldl      Clllilliili      CiiI'Mil!       (    iiflrr 

CliiibniMii      ('l«y      Ciickr     Ciiiiilir'riniid      I)i- 
laitir    l)»   Kulh    lUrhsnn     FwyeM,*'    Fnn'ri'M 
(iilns    (tmliiMfr     (irnoni)     (irundy     M>uiii>l»ii 
)|(in<<M(||    Mardiiinuii,  llarrlUi    Howkinx    Hny- 
WoiNl    llhliiMHii,  l(<iu«(iih    H  iMii'hrt'yk   Jit'ti- 
M>n     J«fTr<rai>ii      Juhttaoii     Uiudi^rdnir     l.tw- 
iKiKP    Lnwia    Mhroin    Ii4iu(|i<ii   MiMifiii    Mi - 
N»tfy    Miti'ii    MndlAiiii    Mum  "ii    M><i||«    Mmi 
ru*    M'loM'    Morifnh    Ovnrl^ih    I'Mry    t'likcM 
I'lilk      I'uttium      Hiion      |i<.Hn»      Mm  hri furd 
»*tiitt      Mtivl#r     Wr.|ii«l4'hi»     HinUli      Wirwnrl 
riiilllviiti    Muiiinrr    Unlioi    Union    Vnn  MurMi 
WaalilMgloh,     Wiirrsn      Wnvns      Wlili",     nnd 
Wilifii 

1 1  Sa«  AfiHelUis  AndTknii  }l(wiiriiti  itowlii, 
Mitlcitiin,  ('rtMi{)  CiM*,  ('li''r<>hi'r  |)>ivni, 
Ftniiklin  Ffpcutj  ii»  JlnTUnn  )|pn(lpr»nti 
)l'iii»(<>n  t.aVKrn  1/i>on  M'MMllen  MfidUoti 
Miirlon  MnrrU  W"Wi(in  Pani'ln  folk  Mnln« 
Il<(t  River  n^iti^MMin  Niuk  Hnlilne  Han 
Ai'ifU'tm*  Han  JaMiil",  Hnmrrvpii  fUii*  Uj)- 
»,'    If      rnnity     Wi.lkpr     nnd    Wond 

VirKlnin  AU^hnny  Appotniti  lux  Itntli 
|i«dr<ird,  Iturhanan,  llui  klnkihani,  (  arMilt, 
f'h  irl<dte  {'ralu  DlckPiioun  Flnyd  Fluvunna, 
Gruyiion  Clrpptie  GrppnavUlp  Miillfnx  Mrniy, 
Ht'lviid  lye  LunenlMirtf  MerkienhurK 
r,iiM(k  Prince  F.dward  flussell  Auott.  Toac- 
well    Waahlngton    Wise   and  York. 

West  Virginia  Brooke  Barb<'ur,  Braxton, 
Ciibpll  Calhoun,  Clsy  Doddrldtre  Knyette, 
Ollmer,  Harrison  Jackson,  Kanawha.  Lewis, 
Lincoln.  Maeon.  Marion.  Mercer.  Mi>n<'nt(>tlia, 
M'inrrtr,  Nlcholns,  Pleiisnntu,  Pocah  intaa, 
rrefltnn,  Putnnm,  Ralelph,  Rnnd- Iph, 
Ritchie.  Rfjane  Summers  Tnylnr  Tucker 
Tyler.  Upshur,  Wayne,  Wetzel,  Wirt,  and 
Wcxxl. 

Mr  FnDMOIfDSON.  I  .lummnrlze  the 
lljit  as  follows-  It  Includes  58  counties  in 
Alabama;  59  in  Arkan.sas;  15  in  Florida; 
75  in  OeorKla;  3  in  rillnols,  45  in  Ken- 
tucky; 37  in  Louisiana;  5  In  Michigan;  2 
In  Minnesota;  76  In  MLssisslppl :  19  in 
Missouri;  5  in  New  Mexico:  44  In  North 
Carolina;  3  In  Ohio;  20  In  Oklahoma;  36 
in  South  Carolina;  70  In  Tennessee:  36 
in  Texaa;  29  in  Virginia;  and  37  in  West 
Virginia. 

Those  are  not  areas  of  Industrial  de- 
pression; those  are  areas  of  farm  de- 
pression as  defined  in  this  bill.  Most  of 
them  are  counties  where  the  commercial 
farms  in  those  areas  produce  less  than 
$2,500  worth  of  products  for  sale  an- 
nually. They  make  up  the  dismal  side 
of  an  otherwise  bright  picture  in  the 
United  States  which  is  reflected  by  the 
cold  statistics,  showing  that  1  million 
American  farm  families  have  Incomes 
of  less  than  $1,(K)0  a  year.    It  la  in  coun- 


ties where  that  kind  of  an  acute  depres- 
sion exlst£  where  families  would  benefit, 
families  who  exist  on  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  We  are  trying  to  do  something 
for  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genilemun  yield? 

Mr.  BAILI-rv.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  addition  to 
the  farm  f  ami  Ilea  whosf  Income  la  leaa 
ihiui  $1,000  u  year,  there  are  nl  leaat 
,^  million  Amenciin  fumiUes  whoac  total 
family  Income  la  under  $1,000  a  year 

Mr  KDMONDHON  I  am  sure  the 
rciiMimim  \n  luciirnte,  and  I  thorouiihly 
auiMxii!  iind  ihoiouKhly  iipprove  of  thfMie 
ft'tiiiiiiN  f'f  ih'  bill  Mimed  lit  correcting 
rididiilon*  in  indu^lrliil  nreaa  albo 

Mr  McCORMACK  My  tmly  thouMht 
With  lo  htrenrtlicii  th''  «enilf»mttn'«  atnte- 
iniMii  Hint  ihrri  wiir  n  million  farm 
f.iinilirn  liviiuj  (.11  It  toiiU  income  of  un- 
der $1  000  a  yeur 

Mr  KDMONDHON  I  appineltttii  tho 
aUiicMifiii  (i(  I  he  mnjoiity  Ipwdur. 

I  think  ihiK  i«  h  IjuUMced  hill  in  lerma 
of  Ita  roiiirihijlidn  In  the  pronomic  wp1» 
fair  nf  our  (fiutillV  I  liopi'  lliom  M^m* 
hers  wti'i  lepieaeiii  rurttl  lurna,  farm 
ne(ii(Mi»  1(1  lhi»  roiinlry  vklll  Hpi(ieeli»l«« 
the  need  fot  Ihia  leglalnllon  niid  will 
ii>n\{'  111  rttwl  i/lvr  II  ihrlr  mthtiala'-tlP 
aiiPi'oii  when  Ihia  hill  la  onleied  up  on 
till  floor  oil  Werhieadwy 

Mt  nWWy  I  llmnk  Ihp  iirnllrman 
ftom  Oklnhomn 

Mt  MOnnm  f>f  Oklnhnma  Mr 
fM'ciiket ,  will  the  gentlemnn  yield? 

Ml    HAILKY     1  um  rommltted  lo  yield 
to    the    Benllemnn    fiom    Prnnaylvanla 
Mr    rrsTONi,   then  1  will  yield  to  the 
u'l  ritlemiin  from  Oklnhomu 

Mr  TKNTON     I  Ihank  the  grnlleman 

Mi  fpeaker.  I  wanted  to  remind  the 
Keiitlcmun  from  Weal  Virulnia  ar>  well  aa 
thr  ycntleman  from  IVnnaylvanla  I  Mr, 
FiDot);  who  spoke  a  few  momenta  ago, 
that  I  iim  ccrtnlnly  in  favor  of  a  bill  that 
can  become  law.  In  fart,  I  am  In  favor  of 
a  bill  I  wnnt  to  remind  thla  Houac  that 
we  could  hiive  had  area  redevelopment 
4  yeara  hko,  but  thla  Hou/tp  refused  to 
llaicn  when  I  offered  the  administration 
bill. 

I  am  not  sayinK  that  It  should  or 
should  not  have  been,  but  I  do  say  that 
had  we  pa.'sed  thai  bill  we  would  have 
had  area  development  for  4  years.  Are 
we  now  going  to  face  the  same  situation 
this  year?  I  fear  we  may.  I  certainly 
want  to  state  right  here  and  now  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
It  is  a  bill  that  can  be  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  frank  and 
open  statement 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  bill  comes  up  for  considera- 
tion on  Wednesday  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  efforts  made  collaterally  to  pre- 
vent the  bill  from  being  considered.  If 
that  is  so,  it  means  In  all  probability 
that  the  legislation  is  dead  for  this  ses- 
sion t)ecause  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  get  a  rule  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  can  assure  you  th&t  the  leadership  on 


the  Democratic  side  has  gone  as  far  as 
humanly  possible  In  that  direction.  I 
am  satisfied  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
on  Wednesday  next  the  chances  are  very 
remote  of  any  legislation  coming  up 
during  the  present  session. 

The  collateral  methods  that  will  prob- 
ably be  employed  may  be  one  of  two. 
First,  there  may  be  the  question  of  con- 
Midcration  raised  under  the  Rule*  of  tho 
House,  (jf  courM?,  some  Members  might 
vote  for  that  thinking  they  were  nvold- 
Inu  from  the  record  angle  being  placed 
on  the  record  aa  opposed  to  the  bill. 
When  the  bill  comes  up  on  Wedneaday, 
anyone  who  vuten  ugalnat  conalderation 
l/t  votlnt^  agulliNt  the  bill. 

If  ihul  motion  rliould  fall  and  they 
cannot  deny  lonaideration  of  the  bill, 
tiien  someone  mi^ht  ofTer  a  mollun  to 
adjourn  Aa  maluriiy  laader  I  wuuld 
fuel  very  much  c(jn(jpined  about  that  be- 
(lauMi  I  think  ihul  la  a  iiutiation  of  piu- 
eedtii'f  and  ahould  rt^al  with  tho  irm- 
Joi'lly  Ipadetahip  I  may  aay  thai  whpn 
the  )tM|niblleana  w»ra  in  control  of  th» 
lioutie  If  any  DuMuxiral  ofTrrad  a  mo* 
tion  U)  adjourn  the  llousii  and  the  Ko* 
publiean  lcadpr«hlp  did  hot  want  ll,  2 
AUpiMjttpd  Ihp  Hepubllean  leadprahlp  <'n 
tho  (iunaiion  of  proepdure 

I  (mn  app'cclatp  the  raiaing  of  Ihp 
fjupalhm  of  eonfjlderatlwn  'I'hp  other  la 
within  the  {dprogallvp  of  any  Member, 
Hut  to  me  that  wuuld  violalp  a  time- 
honorpd  cuaUmi  that  haa  pxiated  be* 
twpen  both  pat'tipa  no  maltpr  who  wai 
in  oor.ti'ol,  that  la.  that  tha  qupatlon  of 
adjounimenl  ahould  real  with  thr  lead- 
erahlp  t)f  those  on  ihe  majority  aide 

It  may  be  Ihal  both  may  come  up  I 
pxiMVt  the  rirat  qiieallon  will  come  on  the 
mailer  of  conalderatlon. 

If  wo  who  support  this  leglalallon 
maintain  our  position  I  am  hopeful  that 
nn  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  made,  but. 
If  ao,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  Republican 
friends  who  rospoct  the  leadership  and 
procedures  of  leadership  will  vote 
against  such  motion  because  I  certainly 
would  If  the  situation  were  reversed.  I 
have  done  that  In  the  past. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  what  does  this  bill  do? 
It  authorizes  $251  million  in  loans  and 
grants  to  depressed  economic  areas  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  strong  for  mu- 
tual security  because  it  is  necessary  for 
the  national  Interest  of  my  country. 
Certainly  anyone  who  voted  to  help  de- 
pressed countries  abroad  ought  to  vote 
to  help  depressed  areas  in  the  United 
States,  areas  with  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. Certainly  anyone  who  voted 
against  the  mutual  security  bill  ought 
to  vote  for  this  legislation  to  assist  to 
resuscitate,  rebuild,  and  rehabilitate 
American  depressed  areas  in  order  to 
bring  back  to  the  people  of  those  areas 
an  opportunity  to  have  business  at- 
tracted there,  the  doing  of  those  things 
that  will  bring  happiness  to  the  people 
of  those  areas.  We  must  remember  that 
this  is  a  Union,  and  whether  we  come 
from  the  North,  East.  South,  or  West,  we 
have  to  consider  the  problem  of  other 
sections  of  the  country  as  the  problems 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

This  $251  million  is  appropriated 
funds,  a  straight  appropriation.  As  I 
imderstand  It.  of  that  amount  $200  mil- 
lion will  be  In  the  nature  of  loans  at 
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advantageous  rates  of  interest,  as  it 
should  be  under  the  circumstances. 
But  those  loans  will  be  paid  back.  So 
we  are  helping  our  depressed  communi- 
ties, our  economically  depressed  commu- 
nities, to  help  themselves.  What  finer 
constructive  policy  could  we  have  than 
that? 

Now.  there  are  a  number  of  distressed 
areas  in  Pennsylvania.  I  could  name 
such  places  as  Pittsburgh,  Altoona, 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  others. 
We  know  the  plight  of  West  Virginia, 
distress  being  so  prevalent  there.  We 
know  the  condition  in  Massachusetts: 
New  Bedford,  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Keith  1;  Fall  River,  repre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  M.^rtin  ! ; 
Lowell,  represented  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers];  Lawrence;  and  maybe  one  or 
two  others.  Down  through  the  Southern 
States  there  are  many  textile  areas  that 
are  in  distress,  with  cities  and  com- 
munities that  will  benefit  from  this  law 
and  are  entitled  to  it.  This  covers  the 
whole  east  coast,  out  west  to  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  and  even  some  places  out 
further  west  than  that.  Certainly  this 
legislation  is  of  a  constructive  nature. 
It  is  an  effort  to  try  to  make  America 
stronger,  to  enable  those  communities 
to  come  back  and  attract  new  business, 
to  bring  hope  to  their  people  for  em- 
ployment for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  many 
years  I  think  on  the  facts  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  voting  against  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  First.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
taking  the  time  to  discuss  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  fine  statement  he 
has  made  and  for  his  liberality  in  yield- 
ing to  the  rest  of  us  who  are  interested, 
and  for  the  fine  statement  I  know  that 
will  follow  after  those  who  have  been 
yielded  to  have  concluded. 

First.  I  would  like  to  read  rather  hur- 
riedly a  statement  I  picked  up  last  year 
that  expresses  this  matter  in  a  nutshell 
better  than  I  can,  and  then  I  would  like 
to  make  just  a  very  brief  comment: 

The  entire  Nation  has  a  stake  In  helping 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 
restore  their  depressed  communities  to  a 
state  of  economic  health  Federal  aid  Is 
needed  not  for  humanitarian  reasons  alone; 
the  creation  of  suitable  employment  for  dis- 
placed workers  can  add  billions  of  dollars 
to  our  national  output  while  eliminating 
the  vast  social  costs  of  sustaining  thousands 
In   Idleness. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  American  com- 
munities today  which  have  been  officially 
declared  to  be  economically  sick.  Sometimes 
the  word  'depressed"  Is  used,  sometimes 
"distressed."  sometimes  "area  of  substantial 
surplus  "  Whatever  language  Is  used,  these 
are  the  areas  that  have  not  known  In  recent 
years  anything  of  prosperity  They  are 
the    victims    of    raw    material    exhaustions, 


technological  changes,  shifting  product  de- 
mands, change*  in  Government  programs. 
Whatever  the  specific  cause  may  be.  It 
canti  be  solved  by  a  local  eflort  alone;  nor 
can  hu  idreds  of  thousands  of  people  simply 
b«  told  to  pack  and  move  on.  Each  of  these 
area*  las  been  affected  by  trends  In  the 
national  economy,  and  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  tlje  whole  Nation  to  help  such  areas. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  this  very 
brief  comment. 

Mir.  Speaker.  I  am  serving  my  lOlh 
year  m  Congre.ss  now.  I  am  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  has  always,  ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  voted  against 
so-CBlled  foreign  aid  I  am  not  fussing 
with  anyone  who  does  vote  for  it;  God 
bless  those  who  do.  I  know  they  are 
acting  in  good  faith  and  believe  they 
are  doing  the  wise  thing.  And.  I  believe 
I  am  doing  the  wise  thing  in  voting 
against  it.  I  know  it  has  done  a  lot  of 
good,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  bad  in  it  also. 
And  I  believe  the  bad  outweighs  the 
good 

But  I  ask  all  of  you  this  question, 
What  in  the  world  is  foreign  aid  but 
foieig;i  relief? 

Whit  IS  it  but  relief  to  distressed 
areas?  That  is  the  purpose  of  it,  to 
relieve  distressed  areas  in  the  world. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  distressed  areas 
in  our  own  country.  And  yet  so  many 
ijood  people  cannot  see  their  way  to  go 
along  with  it.  I  cannot  conceive,  in  my 
own  mind,  why  anybody  would  vote  these 
billions  and  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  distressed  areas  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  then  not  be  willing  to  vote 
.some  reasonable  amount  for  distressed 
areas  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  final  word  and  I 
shall  have  concluded,  I  know  that  it 
coste  a  lot  of  money  to  run  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  know  taxes  are  high.  No- 
body is  more  opposed  to  unnecessary, 
high  taxes  than  I  am.  But  let  me  call 
your  attention  briefly  to  the  budget  that 
the  President  presented  to  us.  This 
document  I  hold  is  entitled  "Federal 
Budget  in  Brief"  and  it  is  put  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  know  that 
when  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
work  their  will  on  it  and  when  Con- 
gress finally  works  its  will  on  it  there 
will  be  some  changes.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  a  change  there  will  be,  but 
the  final  amount  will  no  doubt  be  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

The  total  of  the  budget  presented  to 
us  for  the  fi.scal  year  1961  is  $79.8  billion. 
For  major  national  .security  of  our  coun- 
try the  amount  is  $45.6  billion.  For 
veteirans  $5  5  billion.  For  interest  on 
the  public  debt  which  was  created  large- 
ly by  past  wars,  $9  6  billion.  When  you 
add  them  all  up — and  I  think  my  figures 
are  not  incorrect — to  pay  for  our  de- 
fense— and  God  knows  I  am  for  that. 
I  would  not  pinch  1  penny  against  our 
national  defen!;e — but  to  pay  for  our  na- 
tional defense  it  is  costing  us  this  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money.  Including 
what  It  costs  us  for  past  wars,  it  adds  up 
to  a  total  of  $60  7  billion.  When  you 
subtract  that  from  $79  8  billion,  that 
leaves  only  $19.1  billion  to  do  every- 
thing in  this  country;  to  take  care  of  the 
agricultural  program,  to  run  other  parts 
of  the  Government,  to  do  everything 
else. 


So  I  .say  it  is  high  time  that  we  sp>end 
a  little  money  under  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation.    I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  liberal- 
ity in  yielding   to  me  and  others. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  At  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor  1, 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey)  for  taking 
the  leadership  in  the  discussion  of  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  be  called  up  on  the  fioor  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  under  a  rather  unusual 
procedure,  unusual  in  the  sense  that 
while  it  is  provided  for  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  could  be  used  every 
Wednesday,  it  is  u.sed  only  very  occasion- 
ally. 

I  certainly  hope  that  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader  I  Mr  McCormack  I  a.s  to  what  de- 
vices might  be  used  to  frustrate  the  use 
of  this  unusual  procedure  on  Wednesday, 
and  to  see  to  it.  when  they  cast  their 
votes  on  any  matter  coming  up  on  Calen- 
dar Wednesday,  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  this  distressed  area  legis- 
lation discus.sed  fully  on  the  floor. 

I  believe  that  if  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  men  and  women  who 
come  from  areas  of  the  country  which 
will  be  benefited  by  this  bill  are  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  express 
their  views,  the  House  overwhelmingly 
will  vote  on  Wednesday  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri  [Mr,  CarnahanI. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  all  of 
us  h.^re  in  Congress  are  heartened  when 
we  learn  of  the  decline  in  unemployment 
across  the  Nation.  However,  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  is  still  with  us  and 
the  latest  released  figure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labors  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics gives  us  a  national  total  of  4,206,000 
unemployed.  This  is  entirely  too  many 
people  out  of  work  in  a  nation  of  our 
strength,  economic  potential,  and  demo- 
cratic concern  for  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  all  its  citizens.  The  Nation 
carmot  truly  be  considered  to  be  eco- 
nomically healthy  as  long  as  there  are 
over  4  million  out  of  work  and  thus  un- 
able to  adequately  support  themselves  or 
their  families  and  dependents. 

There  is  along  with  this  problem  of 
people  out  of  work  and  unable  to  find 
work,  an  equally  compelling  problem.  It 
is  just  as  de  vesta  ting  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  I  refer  to  the 
problem  of  underemployment. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  holding  extensive  sessions  on  vari- 
ous proposals  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
join  me  in  the  hope  that  legislation 
might  result  from  these  actions  by  this 
committee  which  would  strengthen  and 
improve  our  unemployment  insurance 
system      In   spite   of   the   general   eco- 
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nomlc  conditions  that  may  exist  in  the 
Nation  at  any  particular  time,  I  have 
long  felt  that  we  need  Federal  standards 
for  unemployment  insurance  equally  ap- 
plicable acro&s  the  country.  Adjusted 
nationwide  standards  for  unemployment 
insurance  payments  will  help  to  reduce 
the  tragic  impact  of  any  future  large- 
scale  declines  in  our  total  economic  ac- 
tivity that  mignt  occur  and  will  help  pro- 
vide for  persons  willing  to  work  and  who 
lose  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Along  with  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  something  else  to  give  us  con- 
cern: unemployment  tends  to  be  con- 
centrated in  a  number  of  areas  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  same  areas  re- 
sisted the  upward  trend  following  World 
War  II  and  m  good  times  and  bad  times 
they  have  persisted  in  remaining  chronic 
blights  on  our  national  economic  picture 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  cannot  ignore  the  obvious  need 
to  assist  these  communities  in  lifting 
themselves  out  of  this  economic  quap- 
mire  These  :>eople  must  be  helped  to 
broaden  and  exp>and  Uielr  economic  base 
so  that  they  can  provide  adequate  sup- 
port for  their  families  and  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  economic  growth 
of  the  country.  This  is  dictated  not  only 
by  the  needs  of  the  Nation  but  by  a 
compassionate  and  humamtarian  con- 
viction that  every  American  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  support  himself,  his 
family  and  dependents  and  enjoy  some 
of  the  obvious  luxuries  made  possible  by 
this  marvelou.s  new  age  of  technoloincal 
expansion  There  are  areas  within  this 
Nation  where  this  is  denied  otherwi.se 
healthy  and  willing  workers.  This  sit- 
uation has  existed  long  enough  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  classification  of  tern 
porary  dislocation  and  viewed  as  genume 
distressed  areas.  To  be  sure  we  have 
licked  some  of  the  problems  of  inflation, 
recession,  and  continued  economic 
growth  and  expansion  and  we  can  take 
credit  for  it  but  we  cannot  refuse  to 
face  these  stubborn  areas  where  people 
still  must  eat,  pay  rent,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  and  meet  the  thousand 
and  other  necessities  required  by  daily 
living. 

The  key  to  this  problem  is  in  my  mind 
not  found  in  the  field  of  excessive  grants. 
hand-outs,  subsidies,  or  relief  in  the 
form  of  suriilus  foods.  The  key  is 
summed  up  in  these  very  simple  words, 
"to  help  these  people  to  help  themselves." 
This  Government  here  in  Washington 
cannot  solve  the  problem  as  such  in 
totality  but  it  also  cannot  refuse  to  pro- 
vide a  helpi-;;'  hand  to  lend  necessary 
impetus  to  put  these  areas  once  aeain 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  national  ledger. 
While  these  crmmunities  acros.s  the  Na- 
tion have  their  current  distress  as  one 
element  in  common,  there  is  no  one  pro- 
gram adequate  to  meet  all  the  need.  The 
implementation  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion must  indet?d  provide  for  the  individ- 
ual need."  of  individual  localities 

Indeed,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
Idle  in  this  matter  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
rather  deep  disappointment  to  me  to 
have  to  retrace  our  steps  this  year.  Con- 
gress has  been  dealing  with  this  projxwed 
legislation  for  a  number  of  years,  begin- 


ning with  1949.  when  S.  2881  was  intro- 
duced to  implement  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  and  provide  specific  aids  to  areas 
of  serious  unemployment.  A  similar 
measure  was  introduced  here  in  the 
House  in  1950 — H.R.  7444.  Various  other 
proposals  have  been  in  either  one  or  both 
of  these  legislative  bodies  since  that  time. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  85th  Congress, 
the  Congress  passed  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  which  was  subjected  to  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  This  program  would  be 
well  on  its  way  today,  making  this  action 
unnecessary,  had  it  not  been  for  this  veto 
by  the  Executive. 

E.irly  in  this  Congress  the  Senate  took 
the  initiative  and  reenacted  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  vetoed.  This  bill,  S.  722,  is  be- 
fore us  again,  and,  allowing  further  de- 
lay, would  merely  tolerate  postponing  a 
job  which  America  needs  and  needs  now. 
S.  722  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  carefully 
thought  out  bill  and  is  certainly  diverse 
enough  to  help  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
these  peoples  residing  in  these  distressed 
areas. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  provide 
for  the  following: 

Fir.st.  Provide  $200  miUion  for  low- 
interest  Federal  redevelopment  loans  to 
help  construction  of  new  plants. 

Second.  Set  up  another  $175  million  for 
Federal  grants  and  loans  that  would  be 
used  to  help  improve  water  and  sewer- 
age sy.stems  which  are  needed  to  attract 
and  hold  industry. 

Third.  Establish  under  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department,  a 
vocational  training  program — with  lim- 
ited subsistence  payments — for  unem- 
ployed workers. 

Fourth  Deny  aid  to  runaway  employ- 
ers who  might  try  to  relocate  in  a  de- 
pressed area  at  the  expense  of  creating 
unemployment  elsewhere 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  S.  722  pro- 
vides for  technical  assistance  to  plan  the 
redevelopment  of  a  community,  loans  to 
business  firms  locating  or  expanding  in 
the.se  areas,  the  development  of  needed 
public  facilities,  training  and  retraining 
of  the  labor  force  in  depressed  areas,  and 
urban  renewal. 

The  very  first  thing  needed  in  such  a 
proposed  program  as  this  outlined  in 
S.  722  is  to  inventory'  the  human  and 
physical  resources  of  the  community. 
Only  after  the  people  of  a  given  com- 
munity have  had  an  opportunity  to  prop- 
erly appraise  their  economic  potential 
can  thry  plan  exactly  what  type  of  in- 
dustry can  best  prosper  in  that  com- 
munity We  do  have  an  OflBce  of  Area 
Development  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  in  the  Labor  Department  which 
seeks  to  assist  in  this  area.  But  their 
resources  are  entirely  too  inadequate  to 
perform  a  job  the  size  of  the  one  which 
gives  us  concern  here  now.  The  pro- 
posals in  S.  722  would  appropriate 
money  to  expand  technical  facilities  to 
help  depressed  areas  develop  a  p>ositive 
program  geared  to  the  i>eculiar  and  par- 
ticular needs  of  their  own  locality. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  of  these  areas 
where  the  problem  of  chronic  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  goes  back  seversJ 
years,  many  of  these  chronically  de- 
pressed communities  have  either  deplet- 


ed or  do  not  otherwise  have  the  needed 
financial  base  to  attract  new  industries, 
"niis  program  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  revolving  fund  from  which  the 
depressed  communities  could  borrow 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  to 
improve  their  public  facilities.  Grants 
are  given  only  in  those  cases  where  de- 
terioration has  become  so  severe  that  the 
economic  base  has  dropped  to  the  level 
where  taxes  cannot  be  further  levied  to 
pay  the  interest  for  this  program.  Only 
in  these  cases  does  this  bill  involve 
grants. 

Credit  ratings  suffer  when  an  area  Is 
long  distressed  with  serious  unemploy- 
ment. New  capital  is  not  so  venture- 
some and  not  as  willing  to  take  such 
risks.  The  problem  of  obtaining  credit 
becomes  acute.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  bill  provides  for  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  businesses  locating  in  or  ex- 
panding in  these  areas  would  be  able  to 
obtain  loans.  Two  separate  revolving 
funds  are  involved  in  this  bill:  One  for 
industrial  communities  and  the  other  for 
rural  areas  where  income  is  commonly 
low  and  underemployment  prevails. 

There  is  yet  an  equally  important 
phase  of  this  propa=al — the  training  and 
retraining,  where  necessary,  of  the  people 
to  man  these  jobs  and  run  these  ma- 
chines and  staff  these  industries.  This 
holds  particularly  true  in  rural  areas 
desiring  new  industry,  that  there  is  fre- 
quently a  lack  of  trained  personnel  avail- 
able for  new  plants.  In  industrial  areas 
which  are  suffering  from  p>ersistent  un- 
employment and  its  consequent  hard- 
ships we  find  that  many  people  formerly 
excellently  trained  in  their  fields  have 
reached  a  point  where  their  skills  and 
training  and  experience  have  become 
obsolete  because  of  changes  in  consumer 
habits  or  new  technological  develop- 
ments or  because  of  depletion  of  re- 
souices  cr  changes  of  industrial  loca- 
tion. S.  722  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  training  facilities  in  these 
area-s  to  equip  the  labor  force  to  accept 
new  jobs.  This  means  that  where  people 
have  been  unemployed  for  substantial 
periods  of  time  that  there  is  oftentimes 
no  money  available  to  undergo  a  period 
of  retraining.  This  proposal  provides 
that  individuals  going  through  a  period 
of  retraining  transition  would  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  subsistence  payments 
during  such  a  period  but  not  for  longer 
than  13  weeks.  This  could  become  a 
very  expensive  program  but  certain  safe- 
guards have  been  wTitten  into  the  bill. 
Tlie  program  would  be  limited  to  the 
expenditures  of  $10  million  a  year.  This 
is  good,  because  since  it  is  a  new  pro- 
gram it  would  allow  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  subsistence  pa\-ments  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  any  objections  to  budg- 
etary requirements  by  holding  down  out- 
lays to  a  bare  minimum. 

Finally,  this  program  would  also  deal 
with  the  question  of  blighted  commercial 
areas.  This  is  presently  limited  pri- 
marily to  residential  slum  areas. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  appropria- 
tions to  be  asked  for  in  carrying  out  this 
bill  is  not  an  annual  amount  but  rep- 
resents the  total  extent  to  which  It  Is  felt 
we  must  go  to  put  these  depressed  areas 
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back  on  their  feet  and  able  to  participate 
in  full  emplojonent  and  the  nationwide 
prosperity  which  generally  prevails 
throughout  the  country.  Let  it  be  em- 
phasized that  most  of  the  funds  called 
for  in  this  proposal  are  not  really  an 
expenditure  and  thus  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  This  is  basically  a  program  of 
low-cost  loans  and  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  RFC  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  that  similar  loans 
have  been  repaid  in  full  and  the  interest 
the  borrowers  of  these  funds  pay  will  be 
in  excess  of  the  interest  the  Government 
pays  for  borrowing  its  own  money.  This 
major  provision  of  the  bill  will  not  con- 
stitute any  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Of 
course,  good  bookkeeping  would  require 
that  these  funds  appear  as  an  additional 
budgetary  outlay  but  any  overzealousness 
to  balance  the  budget  leads  me  to  stress 
this  point,  lest  we  be  treated  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  veto  of  the  last  Congress. 

There  is  within  my  own  district,  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  distressed  areas.  The  Plat 
River  area  within  what  is  known  as  the 
Lead  Belt  needs  this  bill.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  informs  me  that  as  of 
December  1959  there  were  2,700  people 
out  of  work  in  this  area.  This  consti- 
tutes 9.5  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Another  factor  of  equal  importance, 
not  only  in  my  district  but  in  hundreds 
of  others  across  the  Nation,  is  the  de- 
cline in  the  parity  ratio  figure  for  farm- 
ers. I  checked  just  this  week  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  this. 
The  parity  ratio  is  still  declining.  This 
parity  ratio  is  the  relation  of  the  prices 
the  farmer  receives  to  the  prices  he  has 
to  pay.  In  1958  this  figure  was  set  at 
85  percent.  In  May  1959  it  had  dropped 
to  82  percent.  As  of  April  15,  1960.  a 
further  decline  to  80  percent  was  re- 
corded. Millions  of  farmers  continue, 
in  the  face  of  such  pressure,  to  leave  the 
farms.  Forced  off  the  farms,  they  must 
have  other  opportunities  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  this  bill  is  urgently  needed  to 
help  provide  such  opportunities.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  would 
qualify  as  rural  redevelopment  areas,  or 
areas  in  which  there  exi-sts  a  large  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  low-income  farm 
families  which  has  resulted  in  a  condi- 
tion of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Finally,  Mr  Speaker,  the  country  needs 
this  legislation.  We  must  help  stamp 
out  this  national  bhght.  We  must  plan 
ahead  and  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
a  reoccurrence  of  recessions  and  eco- 
nom^ic  decline.  This  measure  is  a  basic 
tool  which  the  Congress  has  to  offer  the 
people  of  this  Nation  as  we  seek  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  peace,  well-being,  eco- 
njmic  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  each 
American  willing  to  work  and  earn  a 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This 
is  a  bill  of  substantial  value,  and  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  follow  the  shining 
example  of  the  other  body  and  give  it 
the  support  it  deserves. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  California. 


Mi*.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me. 

Aa  I  examined  the  report  I  noticed  that 
my  own  State  is  at  the  present  time  not 
Included  in  the  areas  where  a  depressed 
condition  exists.  However,  I  have  a  verj' 
strong  feeling  that  we  do  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  this  legislation  and  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  I  think  that  anything  that 
tends  to  help  and  improve  Americans  in 
any  part  of  our  country  tends  to  help  to 
improve  the  lot  of  all  Americans.  We  in 
the  West  have  been  much  concerned  for 
many,  many  years  over  the  development 
of  and  areas,  the  development  of  our 
deserts,  the  putting  of  water  on  our 
lands  in  order  to  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  which  our  Nation  needs.  We  deep- 
ly appreciate  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
has  supported  the  great  program  of  rec- 
lamation in  the  West.  We  believe  that 
as  our  people  are  able  to  purchase  steel, 
automobiles,  and  other  materials  from 
the  East  we  help  all  America.  Certainly 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed,  that  these  areas  should  be 
helped,  and  that  taking  care  of  the  situa- 
tion and  improving  the  economic  well- 
being  of  these  people  will  help  my  State 
of  California  as  it  will  help  every  other 
State  of  the  Union  Even  though  our 
State  may  not  be  a  direct  beneficiar\'. 
what  is  good  for  America  is  good  for 
evei-y  State  Certainly  I  am  happy  to 
support  my  colleague  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  hope  that  on  Wednesday  we  will 
be  able  to  move  forward  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  BAILEY      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  BAILEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  statement 
on  this  situation  because  this  is  not  a 
sectional  problem,  this  is  an  investment 
in  the  security  of  the  entire  Nation.  I 
join  my  other  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  urging  that  this  important 
and  vital  piece  of  legislation  be  favorably 
acted  on  next  Wednesday. 

Mr  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  MOELLER  I  am  suie  if  I  were 
to  poll  the  people  of  my  district  in  Ohio 
relative  lo  the  urgency  of  legislation 
that  would  affect  my  people,  this  one 
piece  of  legislation  would  be  unani- 
mously listed  as  one  of  top  priority.  We 
are  not  in  a  depressed  area,  we  are  in  a 
distressed  area.  We  have  people  in  my 
district  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
many,  many  years.  The  coal  mines  are 
closed.  The  small  industries  we  have 
have  been  closed  down.  People  are  look- 
ing for  work  and  have  looked  for  it  for 
years  We  are  not  interested  in  just 
adding  a  bit  to  our  wealth,  we  are  m- 
tere$ted  in  finding  means  for  some  of 
these  people  to  make  an  honest  living. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  legislation  will  get 
favorable  action  next  Wednesday.  I 
earnestly  hope  this  will  not  become  a 
political  issue.  I  happen  to  represent 
a  district  that  since  the  Civil  War  has 
not  until  my  election  elected  a  Democrat 
to  oCBce.  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
nothing  that  would  so  guarantee  my  re- 


election as  the  administration's  strong 
opposition  to  this  kind  of  legislation  that 
is  helping  people  who  are  in  dire  need 

In  the  county  .seat  of  one  of  the  coun- 
ties in  my  district  last  year  only  three 
new  houses  were  built  Not  a  soul  could 
think  about  building  a  new  house.  Those 
who  are  in  business  there  today  say  that 
if  they  can  find  a  buyer  they  want  to 
move  out.  They  cannot  make  a  go  of  it. 
Primarily,  this  is  going  to  be  assistance 
by  way  of  loans.  Surely,  many  of  us 
feel  that  forei^;n  aid  assistance  is  a  good 
thing — and  I  feel  it  is — but  until  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  get  some  consideration, 
I  cannot  support  it  Certainly,  we  ought 
to  be  interested  in  not  just  giveaways 
but  to  make  loans  to  the  people  in  our 
districts,  in  these  distressed  areas,  I 
emphasize,  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  decent  living 

Mr    BAILEY      I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BAILEY     I  yield. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  hard  work  he  has 
done  on  this  bill  One  of  the  first  things 
I  heard  when  I  came  here  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  was  a  speech  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  on  this  very  prob- 
lem and  he  has  spoken  about  this  prob- 
lem many  times  ever  since.  As  long  as 
we  have  a  free  enterpri.se  economy, 
which  I  hope  is  forever,  we  will  always 
have  a  few  depressed  areas  or  pockets 
within  the  prosperous  economy  even. 
Certamly,  the  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  working  for  this  kind  of 
legislation 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michisan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  taking  this  time  today 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  It  is  my 
belief,  in  the  long  run  no  legLslation 
which  will  be  brought  before  the  House 
durmg  this  session  of  the  Congre.ss  will 
be  more  important  than  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation.  That  is  becau.se  it 
calls  for  an  Investment  in  America  and 
for  full  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, both  human  and  plant  resources. 
I  am  certain,  if  the  House  favorably  con- 
siders this  legislation,  we  will  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  helping,  our  country 
to  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  Speaker.  I.  too. 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
this  to  our  attention  We  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion  that  this 
bill  is  important  to  every  region  in  Amer- 
ica because  it  not  only  provides  for  ur- 
ban renewal  and  redevelopment,  but  it 
provides  for  rural  redevelopment. 

It  has  not  been  pointed  out  yet.  how- 
ever, that  not  only  may  municipalities 
and  States  and  public  bodies  borrow  for 
the  facilities  covered  in  this  bill,  but  In- 
dian tribes  may  participate.  I  come 
from  a  State  where  there  are  several  In- 
dian tribes.     Those  Indian  reservations 
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are  among  the  most  depressed  and  un- 
derdeveloped areas  m  America.  This 
bill  will  provide  that  those  people,  too, 
may  borrow  money  to  help  themselves  to 
develop  their  resources  and,  thus,  take 
a  burden  off  the  taxpayers  of  America. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  all  of 
these  matters  were  not  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  debated  next  Wednesday, 
and  if  a  motion  for  consideration  would 
fail  and  the  House  should  turn  down  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  explam  and 
debate  this  bill.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  consider  it  and  bring  out  all  of  the 
wonderful  thmgs  that  can  be  done  by  the 
people  for  themselves  under  this  legis- 
lation when  we  have  this  bill  on  the  floor 
next  Wednesday. 

Mr  BAILEY     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  leader- 
ship In  this  field. 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  f  i-om  Maine  I  Mr  Oliver  1 . 

Mr  OLIVER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  .seems 
to  me  that  this  problem  which  is  being 
discussed  this  afternoon  goes  far  beyond 
the  interest  of  any  district  or  any  State. 
It  is  national  in  its  scope  It  seems  to 
me  that  persistent  unemployment  is  like 
pernicious  anemia  in  its  poisonous  re- 
sult. It  costs  increased  taxes.  It  costs 
far  more  to  tolerate  it  than  to  correct  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  Committ*^  on  Rules 
when  I  tried  to  get  a  rule  from  that 
committee  to  consider  this  under  the 
usual  procedure.  That  attempt  did  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  be  here  for  Calendar  Wednesday. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  by 
some  of  the  other  Members  I  hope  it 
will  have  more  effect  on  some  of  the 
other  Members  than  it  had  on  the  Rules 
Committee  who  refu.sed  to  give  us  a  rule 
for  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
the  First  Maine  Congressional  District,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment 
briefly  on  S  722,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Bajiklng  and  Currency  Committee 

Not  only  In  the  interests  ot  my  district 
and  the  State  do  I  urge  a  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  I  also  urge  action  in  the  best  Interests 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 

To  pinpoint  the  need  for  this  legislation 
so  far  as  Maine  is  concerned,  I  quote  from  the 
l£arch  1960  newsletter  of  the  Maine  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  In  that  report, 
we  find  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
was  8.2  percent  which  placed  my  State  among 
the  eight  highest  In  the  country.  The  other 
States  with  this  high  rate  of  unemployment 
Include  Alaska.  Arkansas,  Idaho.  Montana, 
North  Dakota.  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  January  the  rate  reached  8  9  per- 
cent. This  compares  with  5  8  percent  as 
the  nationwide  rate  of  unemployment  in 
March.  By  prerecession  standards,  current 
unemployment  Is  comparatively  high — about 


45  percent  above  the  average  of  1956-57  mld- 
wuiter  levels. 

Nationally,  persistent  unemployment  Is 
like  pernicious  anemia  In  Its  poisonous  re- 
sults It  Is  corrosive  and  It  Is  Infectlotis.  It 
prevents  full  employment.  It  causes  In- 
creased taxes.  It  has  a  snowballing  effect. 
It  costs  far  more  to  tolerate  it  than  It  would 
t.o  correct  it. 

8.  722  primarily  provides  a  revolving  loan 
fund  for  the  extension  of  credit  to  help  com- 
munities help  themselves  In  effect,  it  Is  an 
investment  In  economic  health  to  save  the 
cost  of  unvoluntary  Idleness  and  under- 
employment. 

I  do  not  look  upon  this  bill  as  an  anti- 
recession or  depre.s.slon  measure,  but  as  a 
full  employment  bill  to  put  into  production 
our  human  and  natural  resources,  bo  that 
America  can  move  ahead  toward  the  growth 
and  expansion  to  which  our  people  are  en- 
titled. If  we  consider  the  bill  and  its  pxir- 
pose  In  this  light.  It  then  is  not  a  burden 
but  a  stimulus  It  removes  the  drag  on  our 
economy  and  we  all  benefit  It  Is.  in  fact, 
a  p>olnt  4  program  for  the  communities 
of  this  Nation  and  will  raise  the  economic 
levels  on  the  constructive,  productive  basis 
to  which  every  area  of  this  country  Is  en- 
titled. 

No  section  of  the  country  is  Immune  to 
changes  in  technology.  Tomorrow,  a  change 
In  a  defense  weaponry  system  could  mean 
that  the  economy  of  an  entire  State  could 
be  uiiaermmed  .\ny  extensive  decrease  in 
defense  expenditures  would  have  the  same 
ellect. 

In  fact,  the  Initiation  of  this  redevelop- 
ment program  could  serve  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic collapse  In  many  defense  contracts  or 
military  dependent  areas  when,  as  and  If. 
contraction  of  defense  efforts  develop. 

.Sanfrrd-Biddeford-Saco  and  Portland. 
communities  In  my  district,  have  known  the 
adversity  caused  by  industrial  operations 
folding  up.  Sunford.  especially,  hit  in  1954 
through  the  cannibalistic  liquidation  of  its 
one  prosperous  Industry  by  a  hungry  textile 
giant,  has  been  struggling  ever  since  to  lift 
Itself  by  Its  own  bootstraps.  Through  the 
courage  of  its  leaders  and  their  persistent 
and  unselfish  efforts,  the  town  has  been  suc- 
ces.sful  in  replacing  50  percent  of  the  Jobs 
lost  through  industrial  greed.  Sanford  was 
highly  publicized  as  "the  town  that  refused 
to  die  "  If  S  722  had  been  on  the  books  at 
t;iat  time.  I  feel  confident  that  the  complete 
Job  of  rehabilitation  would  have  been  ac- 
complished in  much  less  time. 

This  legislation  has  received  rough  treat- 
ment, primarily,  in  my  opinion,  because  of 
the  improper  and  unfounded  Interpretations 
which  have  been  placed  upon  it.  Simply 
stated,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  establishing  of  Federal 
mechanism  to  work  along  with  State,  area 
and  local  Industrial  development  groups  to 
create  productive  Jobs  based  upon  natural 
and  human  resources  of  the  various  commu- 
nities of  America  which  today  are  Idle  and 
substandard  In  every  respect  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  Unless  action  of  this 
kind  is  made  possible  through  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  the  problem  will 
grow  increasingly  worse.  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chairman,  to  grant  a  liberal 
rule  so  that  the  House  may  work  Its  will  on 
this  isstie 

Mr.  BAILEY,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New   York    (Mr.   StrattonI. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  In  his 
Btioiggle  to  get  this  legislation  before 
the  House   for  favorable   consideration 

I  do  not  know  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  before  us  in  this  session  which 
is  more   important  or  more  vital  than 


the  distressed  areas  bill,  which  we  are 
hoF)eful  will  be  brought  before  the  House 
for  consideration,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pomted  out,  on  Wednesday  next. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  this  body  I 
was  happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
as  cosponsor  of  that  legislation,  and  I 
have  been  happy  to  work  with  the  bi- 
partisan group  in  this  House  to  get  it 
enacted. 

I  represent  three  of  the  most  critical 
imemployment  areas  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  cities  of  Amsterdam  and 
Gloversville,  m  the  heart  of  the  glove- 
making  mdustry.  and  one  of  the  three 
major  areas.  Schenectady,  the  home  of 
General  Electric  Co. 

This  issue  was  a  major  issue  in  the 
camp>aign  2  years  ago.  The  people  are 
still  crymg  for  action  by  this  body. 

I  was  home  in  my  district  over  the 
weekend.  I  spoke  in  Amsterdam  over 
the  weekend,  and  I  told  them  I  thought 
I  would  have  some  good  news  to  report. 
I  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  on  Wednesday. 
The  people  I  talked  to  shook  my  hand 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  said,  "Sam, 
I  hope  you  can  go  down  and  get  that 
bill  out.  because  we  need  it  in  the  city 
of  Amsterdam."  In  spite  of  all  they 
have  done  to  help  themselves,  it  is  not 
enough. 

I  hope  and  pray  we  will  get  this  leg- 
islation approved.  I  join  with  the  great 
majority  leader  here  in  the  belief  that 
this  legislation  is  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  Government.  You  cannot  have 
pockets  of  unemployment  without  de- 
stroymg  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  This 
is  an  economic  cancer.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  legislation  that  will  deal  with 
that  cancer. 

I  might  say  that  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  give  away  bilhons  of  dollars  to 
foreign  countries  while  we  contmue  to 
neglect  our  own  citizens  m  this  coim- 
try. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  foreign  aid,  I  joined  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  votmg  against  the 
legislation  this  year  in  protest  of  the 
fact  that  we  could  not  get  a  rule  from 
the  Rules  Committee  for  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  I  hope  we  will  get 
this  bill  out  and  get  it  passed  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Van  ZandtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mo- 
ment ago  the  gentleman  made  mention 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  might  accept  the  call  on  Cal- 
endar Wednesday.  I  hope,  as  he  does, 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
not  accept  the  call.  And  I  just  want  to 
say  this  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, that  tomorrow  we  meet  at  10 
o'clock,  and  I  imderstand  that  a  bill  will 
be  considered  at  that  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  brought  up  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Let  me  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
and  likewise  by  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  tomorrow  morning  we  will 
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fight  this  issue  out  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  because  we  do  not  want 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  be 
employed  as  a  tool  for  the  purpose  of 

forcing  off  of  this  floor  a  bill  that  will 
bring  relief  to  875.000  unemployed  in  177 
chronic  areas  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  very  much  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and 
our  other  colleagues  relative  to  this  im- 
portant and  pressing  matter.  I  could 
not  help  but  think,  however,  as  I  sat 
here  listening  to  these  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BAn.£Y]  has  often  taken  the  floor  and 
opposed  the  imports  which  are  coming 
into  this  country.  The  gentleman  has 
explained  why  there  were  depressed 
areas  in  his  district,  which  was  because 
of  the  impK>rts  which  were  coming  in 
over  a  very  low  tariff  wall,  and  I  have 
agreed  with  him  perfectly. 

Is  it  not  a  fact.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  that  we  will  have 
this  situation  of  depressed  areas  with  us 
until  kingdom  come  unless  we  raise  our 
tariff  walls  on  many  of  these  commod- 
ities that  are  flooding  this  country  and 
causing  these  depressed  areas? 

We  have  the  problem  of  imports  de- 
pressing our  prices  not  only  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  but  also  there  has  been  a 
flood  of  agricultural  commodities  com- 
ing into  this  country  that  has  created 
to  a  very  great  degree  the  farm  problem 
that  is  with  us  today. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Imports  of  agricultural  products  Into 
this  country  exceeded  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  JE3JSEN.     Oh.  yes;  this  last  year. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  probably  has  over 
successive  years.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  his  statement  has.  in  my  opin- 
ion, pointed  out  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons that  has  caused  these  soft  spots  in 
our  economy.  They  can  be  laid  right  at 
the  door  of  our  trade  policy. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  passing  a  tariff  to  protect  Amer- 
ican industry  and  American  agriculture 
and  American  labor.  A  few  years  ago 
I  was  told  that  Karl  Marx,  the  daddy 
of  the  Communist  ideology,  stated  a 
short  time  before  he  passed  on  that  he 
favored  free  trade  for  all  the  world. 
They  asked  him  why.  He  said,  "Because 
that  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  com- 
muntze  the  world."  They  asked,  "How?" 
He  said,  "By  leveling  us  all  out  to  one 
standard  of  living." 

Unless  we  raise  this  tariff  wall  I  feel 
that  Karl  Marx  is  going  to  have  his  way. 
How  long  is  this  House,  this  Congress, 
goins;  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  this  condition 
exist?  Yes;  we  have  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  bill  that  everybody  has  criticized — 
that  is.  not  everybody,  but  a  lot  of  folks — 
but  we  have  never  repealed  that  law  to 
this  day.  We  have,  however,  been  chop- 
ping away  at  it  with  this  reciprocal  trade 
treaty  which  is.  in  effect,  not  reciprocal 
at  all.  We  lower  our  tariffs  and  then 
many  of  the  other  nations  raise  their 
tariffs  to  protect  their  own  people,  their 
laboring  people. 


How  miich  longer  are  we  going  to  sit 
idly  by?  This  Congress  should,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  that  should  be  be- 
fore we  adjourn,  pass  a  tariff  act,  or  not 
a  tariff  act,  but  leave  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act  as  it  is.  tell  the  President,  the  State 
DepikTtment.  and  everybody  else  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  tariffs  that  we  will 
from  this  day  on  after  the  law  is  passed 
rais*  the  tariffs  at  least  50  percent  on 
everything  that  Is  shipped  into  this 
cormtry  which  is  creating  all  of  these 
depressed  areas,  or  most  of  them.  That 
would  cost  us  nothing,  not  a  single  dime, 
and  most  of  these  depressed  areas 
would  become  prosperous  areas  within  6 
months  after  we  passed  such  a  law. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  sit  idly  by 
and  let  this  condition  continue  to  exist? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

My.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  is  saying  to  the 
gentieman  and  those  who  support  this 
bill  that  they  have  the  cart  before  the 
horae.  Let  us  pass  legislation  that 
causes  the  situation.  Let  us  quit  dealing 
in  effects  and  pass  some  legislation  that 
dealB  with  causes  and  not  effects. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mir  FLOOD.  My  position,  of  course, 
is  well  known  to  both  gentlemen  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
But  I  cannot  yield  to  the  last  speaker 
from  Iowa  and  agree  with  him  that  the 
horse  to  which  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  refers  is  dying.  I  think  of  the 
old  3tor>-  of  the  circus  clown.  He  taught 
his  horse  to  do  all  kinds  of  tricks.  Then 
he  thought  he  would  teach  the  horse  not 
to  eat  because  it  was  pretty  expensive. 
By  golly,  he  did  teach  the  horse  not  to 
eat.  but  It  died. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

May  I  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  read 
just  a  closing  paragraph  to  pinpoint  this 
matter? 

I  call  tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  back  as  early  as  1956 
there  was  legislation  considered  and 
passed  by  the  other  body  to  provide  in 
certiiin  areas  a  redevelopment  program. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
never  got  beyond  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House.  Tmvo  years  ago  we  suc- 
ceeded, after  the  Senate  passed  a  bill, 
in  Betting  that  bill  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  was  approved  by  the 
House,  but  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Ni3w.  the  Senate  has  passed  an  area 
redevelopment  bill.  Our  bill  in  the 
Hou«e  here  is  only  about  half  as  costly 
a.s  the  one  proposed  by  the  Senate.  I 
think  maybe  in  this  particular  economic 
situation  we  can  certainly  justify  giving 
those  things  to  the  people  in  these  soft 
spot*  in  our  economy  that  we  are  giving 
to  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  abroad. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Ml.  EDMONDSON.  Would  it  not  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  excess  in 
this  bill  over  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  President  comes  within  a  very  few 
million  dollars  of  being  the  amount 
which  the  House  trimmed  from  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  request  for  foreign  aid? 

Our  action  on  the  reduction  of  foreign 
aid  would  provide  additional  funds  to 
make  up  the  difference  to  finance  this 
area  redevelopment  act. 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  think  the  figures  are 
somewhat  similar,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  might  point  this  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  The 
administration  of  chapter  6  of  this  bill 
calling  for  a  $75  million  loan  in  the  in- 
dustrial section  only,  the  technicians  ad- 
vise me  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
as  a  revolving  fund,  will  produce,  when 
loaned  and  revolved  and  paid.  $225  mil- 
lion, which  will  make  the  bill,  with  that 
one  chapter,  more  than  pay  for  itself, 
as  is  the  tradition  in  the  FNMA  operation 
of  mortgages. 

Mr  B.AILEY     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey  1  and  I 
may  revise  and  extend  our  remarks  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  w  a.s  no  objection. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
implicitly  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  B.«ley1  that  the  depressed 
areas  bill  is  one  of  the  mo5t  important 
piece.s  of  legislation  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  Concress  at  this  session. 

It  is  ironical  that  anyone  would  seek 
to  defeat  this  much  needed  legislation 
for  areas  that  are  in  distressd  circum- 
.stances. 

The  honesty  of  purpose  of  a  nation 
lies  in  its  con.sistcncy  to  give  to  its  citi- 
zens at  least  those  economy  advantages 
and  concern  that  In  Its  leadership  It 
has  provided  for  and  assumed  for  for- 
eign areas;  the  freedom  loving  nations 
as  well  as  captive  nations. 

Tlie  loans  under  this  bill  arc  an  in- 
vestment in  American  citizens  and  their 
communities.  The  financial  responsi- 
bility is  guaranteed  under  the  stimu- 
lated industrial  growth  of  these  com- 
munities and  the  added  stability  it  gives 
to  the  economy. 

Every  American  is  entitled  to  employ- 
ment— this  bill  will  in.sure  that  employ- 
ment. To  destroy  the  chance  to  bring 
about  this  economic  stability  to  Insure 
emplojTnent  is  to  weaken  the  future  of 
our  national  policy  in  the  foreign  mu- 
tual security  and  aid  funds  that  the 
Congress  has  falteringly  enacted  in  the 
past.  The  decision  of  the  administra- 
tion should  be  to  favor  this  legislation 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Hoase 
on  Wednesday  will  again  take  up  area 
redevelopment  in  the  form  of  S.  722. 
This  legislation  is  basically  similar  to  my 
bill.  H.R.  1377,  which  I  Introduced  on 
January  7,  1959. 

In  the  many  convei-satlons  I  have  had 
on  this  legislation  I  found  them  to  be 
most  interested  in  the  economic  distress 
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which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
many  other  areas  of  the  Nation  unfortu- 
nately find  themselves. 

Anyone  giving  serious  study  to  this 
problem  understands  that  the  econonuc 
distress  which  the  workers  and  the  com- 
munities are  experiencing  did  not  result 
from  recessions.  TTiey  also  understand 
that  these  conditions  will  not  be  im- 
proved by  economic  boom.  Areas  of 
Peiuisylvania.  some  in  my  congressional 
district,  are  the  victims  of  our  industrial 
progress.  Where  this  progress  develops 
diesel  engines,  as  substitutes  for  steam 
locomotives,  the  railroads  cease  to  pur- 
chase coal  and  reduce  their  working 
force.  As  other  substitutes  for  coal  are 
discovered,  less  and  less  coal  is  mined, 
until  a  mine  is  completely  abandoned, 
leaving  a  large  percentage  of  an  areas 
work  force  permanently  unemployed. 

This  distressed  conciition  is  repeated  in 
an  area  when  an  industry  like  textiles 
shifts  to  another  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  same  is  true  when  indus- 
tries, notably  steel,  p>ermanently  reduce 
their  work  force  through  mechanization 

In  1958  It  was  argued  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  that  the  dis- 
tress was  merely  the  result  of  the  reces- 
sion and  would  be  greatly  alleviated  by 
the  economic  boom  which  was  predicted 
While  there  was  some  improvement  by 
January  1959,  we  are  again  reaching  the 
peak  of  disaster  Chronic  area  unem- 
ploj-ment  persists  in  the  midst  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  In  Pennsylvania  18.2 
percent  of  the  population  are  unem- 
ployed within  the  the  Union  town -Con- 
nellsville  area.  Only  seven  other  towns 
m  the  entire  Nation  exceed  the  18.2  per- 
cent rate. 

Presently  there  are  in  excess  of  150 
areas  in  the  United  States  which  have 
been  designated  disaster  areas  I  wish 
that  I  could  report  that  these  comprise 
all  areas  of  disaster,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  do  not.  Many  businesses  are  suf- 
fering because  they  are  located  adjacent 
to  disaster  areas  but  within  a  labor  mar- 
ket area  in  which  on  the  whole  unem- 
ployment continues  to  be  relatively  sub- 
stantial. 

Carbon  County.  Pa.,  is  divided  into 
two  labor  market  areas.  All  townships 
of  the  county  not  included  in  the  Le- 
highton-I*almerton  labor  market  area 
have  disfvster  designations.  While  the 
Lehigh  ton -Palmer  ton  labor  market  area 
is  not  dijsignated  as  a  disaster  area, 
many  townships  within  the  area  are  in 
great  distress.  Upon  my  insistence, 
many  companies  in  thus  latter  area  have 
been  issued  oflBcial  labor  surplus  area 
certificates  for  use  in  bidding  on  Grov- 
errunent  contracts. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  most  serious  when 
I  state  that  this  administration  does  not 
fully  understand  the  problems  which 
these  areas  face  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  attract  new  industry  or  to  ex- 
pand existing  industries  in  the  disaster 
communities.  The  administration's  lack 
of  understanding  results  in  its  failure 
to  include  in  their  program  provisions 
for  the  loiral  distressed  areas  and  for 
the  program  of  retraining.  Unless  we 
can  train  the  worker  who  has  spent  his 
working  years  in  the  mine  in  the  skills 
required  by  other  industries,  we  cannot 


expect  to  attract  new  Industries  into  a 
mining  commimity.  An  industry  must 
consider  the  availability  of  a  qualified 
labor  market  and  it  will  not  select  a 
community  no  matter  how  numerous  its 
advantages  if  there  does  not  exist  an 
experienced  labor  market  or  f  sicihties  for 
training  the  labor  market  with  the  skills 
the  industry  demands. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  accom- 
plish through  this  legislation  is  less  than 
we  have  accomplished  for  our  allies 
abroad.  In  the  case  of  our  allies,  we 
have  expended  billions  in  the  form  of 
direct  gifts  with  the  purp^ose  of  putting 
them  back  on  a  sound  economic  footing. 
I  have  supported  these  programs  even 
though  I  suspected  that  when  the  time 
came,  this  administration  would  not  be 
willing  to  do  for  our  citizens  that  which 
only  slightly  resembles  what  the  admin- 
istration has  insisted  we  do  for  the  dis- 
tres.sed  abroad. 

We  are  doing  far  less  for  our  citizens 
by  the  enactment  of  S.  722.  We  are 
making  no  Federal  handout.  We  are 
merely  creating  revolving  loan  funds  for 
each  industrial  redevelopment  area, 
rural  development  area,  and  for  public 
facilities  to  improve  commercial  oppor- 
tunities The  Federal  Government  will 
be  repaid  its  loans  within  30  years  and, 
I  miErht  add,  with  interest.  Can  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  recommended 
the  gifts  of  billions  of  American  dollars 
to  alleviate  disaster  outside  the  United 
States  awgain  veto  a  bill  which  merely 
authorizes  the  loan  of  money  to  allevi- 
ate economic  disaster  at  home? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S  722. 


LOBBYING  AND  REPORTING:  THE 
FUTURE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  !Mr.  Curtis]  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  some  time  I  have  concluded  that 
the  weakest  link  in  representative  gov- 
ernment today  is  the  reporting  back  by 
the  people's  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lative bodies.  Federal,  Congress,  State 
legislative,  and  boards  of  aldermen  to  the 
people  whom  they  have  been  elected  to 
represent. 

Like  most  social  developments  the 
credit  or  blame  for  a  particular  develop- 
ment does  not  rest  with  any  particular 
individual  or  group  of  individuals.  The 
causes  are  much  more  complex  and  im- 
personal. In  the  days  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  the  people's  representa- 
tives were  to  a  large  degree  their  own 
reporters  to  the  people  whom  they  rep- 
resented. The  people  obtained  most  of 
their  information  of  public  affairs  by 
word   of   mouth   and    attending   public 


meetings  and  listening  to  the  public 
speeches  and  debates  of  those  in  politi- 
cal hfe. 

For  the  past  three  decades  which  mark 
the  rise  of  national  mageizines.  one- 
newspaper  cities  with  national  colum- 
nists, radio  and  TV  news  reporting  with 
national  commentators,  a  new  profession 
"the  media"  has  arisen  which  has  taken 
over  the  reporting  back  to  the  people  as- 
pect of  the  political  representative's  job. 
The  representative  today  finds  this  new 
profession  standing  between  him  and  the 
people  to  whom  he  owes  his  responsi- 
bihty. 

The  media  and  the  representative  seem 
to  be  equally  taken  aback  by  this  de- 
velopment. The  media's  assumption 
sense  of  responsibility  to  go  with  this 
great  new  grant  of  power  in  the  work- 
ings of  representative  goverrunent  has 
been  slow  in  coming  about.  In  the 
meantime  the  responsible  representative 
not  realizing  his  loss  of  contact  with  his 
constituency  has  been  gradually  replaced 
by  a  new  type  of  representative  who  re- 
lates his  responsibility  to  the  media 
which  controls  the  image  the  people  in  his 
constituency  have  of  his  work  as  a  rep- 
resentative rather  than  to  the  people 
themselves. 

Today  a  great  deal  of  representative 
government  revolves  around  influencing 
or  manipulating  the  media  rather  than 
around  the  pubUc  issues  of  the  day.  It  is 
what  can  be  made  to  appear  to  be,  rather 
than  what  is  important.  What  is  has 
bearing  only  to  the  extent  that  it  might 
be  etisier  or  harder  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  present  the  image  desired  to  \x  pre- 
sented to  the  people. 

I  do  not  recite  this  turn  of  events  out 
of  alarm  or  pessimism  for  the  future.  I 
have  seen  in  the  short  10  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  some  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  media  to  the  responsibil- 
ity it  has  had  placed  upon  it  in  making 
representative  government  work.  I  have 
also  seen  develop,  as  always  does  in  a 
relative  free  society,  as  ours  stUl  is,  things 
which  compensate  for  the  weaknesses  ex- 
isting elsewhere.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
an  exception  for  a  Congressman  to  write 
a  newsletter  to  his  constituency;  today 
it  is  an  exception  for  a  Congressman  not 
to  write  a  newsletter  to  his  constituency. 
However,  I  do  grow  concerned  about 
the  faulty  decisions  that  are  being  made 
on  important  public  issues  because  of 
this  situation.  The  Congress,  even  with 
its  changed  complexion  resulting  from 
the  elimination  of  representatives  feeling 
a  responsibility  directly  to  the  people  and 
the  substitution  of  media-oriented  repre- 
sentatives Is  still  a  much  better  organi- 
zation than  the  image  the  media  have 
created  in  the  public's  mind.  Further- 
more, the  public's  thinking  on  public 
issues  is  much  sounder  than  the  media - 
influenced  representative  thinks  it  is. 

If  only  the  responsible  people  in  the 
media  profession  will  undertake  to  in- 
troduce the  Congress  to  the  people  and 
the  people  to  the  Congress  we  will  avoid 
some  of  the  serious  errors  we  have  been 
making  in  reaching  decisions  on  impor-  • 
tant  public  issues. 

I  have  been  inspired  to  make  this 
sjieech  because  of  the  poor  reporting  by 
the  media  on  the  Porand  bill,  or  on  the 
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broader  subject  of  the  health  problems 
of  our  a«ed  citlaens.  Thla  la  a  serious 
problem  and  I  am  anxious  to  do  erery- 
thing  I  can  to  prevent  lis  from  making 
a  very  seriou*  mistake  which  will  be  very 
damaging  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  our 
senior  citizens,  but  our  entire  society. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  our  making  this 
mistake  in  light  of  the  information  we 
have.  If  we  make  the  mistake  it  will  be 
only  because  the  media  has  not  reported 
accurately  to  the  people  what  informa- 
tion the  congressional  committee  as- 
signed to  study  this  problem  has  found 
out  and  made  public  in  its  hearings  and 
in  the  speeches  made  by  members  of  the 
study  committee  on  the  floor  of  the 
House:  and  because  the  media  has  not 
reported  accurately  to  the  media - 
oriented  Congressmen  what  the  public 
thinking  is. 

I  have  previously  spoken  and  written 
for  the  Congressional  Record  about  the 
Issues  involved  in  the  health  care  of  the 
aged.  I  can  do  nothing  further  to  en- 
courage the  media  to  report  the  truth, 
or.  if  the  media  prefers,  my  point  of  view 
on  this  subject.  The  fact  remains  the 
media  has  not  reported  this  point  of 
view  to  the  people.  Speaking  now  only 
to  the  responsible  members  of  the  media 
profession  of  whom  there  are  many,  I 
wish  to  say.  this  is  a  shameful  thing. 

I  am  going  to  devote  this  discussion  to 
the  second  phase  of  the  reporting  prob- 
lem— that  of  reporting  what  the  public 
thinking  is. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  begins  an 
article,  in  its  May  2,  1960.  issue,  entitled 
"Care  for  the  Aged  Is  Coming — Ques- 
tion Is,  How  Much  and  When?"  as  fol- 
lows: 

Old  p>eopl«  are  on  the  march  In  this  coun- 
try. What  they  are  after  thia  time  U  a  sys- 
tem oi  tax-p&ld  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Preaaure  for  action  In  Washington  Is 
mounting  by  the  day,  assuming  the  propor- 
tions of  a  crvisade.  Labor  unions,  other 
groups  are  Jumping  Into  the  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  old  folks,  organizing  campaigns,  dis- 
tributing literature  and  postcards  for  people 
all  over  the  country  to  mall  to  their  Con- 
gressmen. 

In  the  Houae  and  Senate  Office  Buildings  In 
Washington,  every  day's  mall  brings  letters 
and  (>o«tcards  by  bags  full,  demanding 
prompt  approval  of  a  system  of  health  In- 
surance. 

The  New  York  Times  in  its  Sirnday. 
May  1,  1960,  "The  News  of  the  Week  in 
Review."  under  subhead  "The  Nation — 
Congressional  Pressure. '  states: 

Another  controversial  Issue  taking  8hap>e 
Involves  health  care  for  the  aged. 

But  under  the  pressi.ire  of  a  heavy  mall 
campaign  from  the  grassroots  demanding  ac- 
tion, the  administration  and  the  Democrats 
are  considerUig  alternative  plans. 

Life  magazine,  April  25  issue,  begins 
its  editorial  "Age,  Health,  and  Politics" 
as  follows: 

The  hottest  political  potato  so  far  In  this 
election  year  la  this  question:  are  Amer- 
icans over  66  entitled  to  Federal  help  to  meet 
their  hospital  and  doctor  bills? 

The  Forand  bill  •  •  •  has  produced  floods 
cf  favorable  mall  and  given  the  Democrats 
an  unexpected  Issue.  Republicans,  while 
granting  the  need  for  aid.  are  trying  to  find 
a  more  private,  voluntary  alternative  Since 
the  issue  Is  Important  let's  try  to  separate 
its  social  resUtlQB  (nm  Its  politics  and  facts 
from  principle. 


This  wotild  hare  been  a  worthy  ob- 
jective for  the  editorial  to  have  begun 
on  4nd  to  have  followed.  The  tragedy 
is  tliat  it  did  not. 

E^torial  Research  Reports  had  thia  to 
say  In  its  April  20.  1960,  news  brief: 

Wlien  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted.  March 
£1.  |o  pigeonhole  a  bill  for  medical  aid  to 
the  aged.  It  stirred  up  a  storm  of  protest 
Iron)  old  {>eople.  labor  union  members,  and 
others.  The  protest  was  so  strong  that 
Houje  and  Senate  passage  of  some  kind  of 
(lid  legislation  now  looks  certain. 

These  are  merely  samples  of  report- 
ing by  media  that  have  a  better  op- 
IX)r6uruty  of  learning  facts  and  weigh- 
ing them  than  the  daily  reporters  of 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  wire 
services. 

Well,  is  this  the  truth?  We  are  all 
Members  of  Congress.  We  are  the  ones 
upon  whom  this  pressure  is  3up!X)sed  to 
be  placed.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Way.s 
and  Means  Committee  and  tlie  rankmg 
minority  member  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee.  I  am  a  focal  point  for 
All  this  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear. 
Tha  answer  is,  this  reporting  is  hog- 
wash  and  every  Congressman  who  ex- 
amines his  mail  carefully  knows  it  is 
nogwash. 

"The  old  people  on  the  march?"  The 
onl5»  old  people  I  have  seen  in  Wash- 
in,?rtJon  the  past  2  months  are  those 
touring  the  city.  "Crusade" — no  one 
has  called  upon  me  or  any  Congressman 
I  have  heard  from  about  this  bill. 

What  is  the  truth?  The  truth  is  that 
there  was  a  mail  campaign  of  con.'sid- 
erable  proportion.s — not  the  lareest  I 
have  seen  nor  the  largest  even  this 
year — the  Teamsters'  inspired  mail  in 
beh©.lf  of  removing  the  monitors  is  larp- 
er.  This  mail  campaign  was  in  full 
foroe  before  March  31 — when  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  voted  down,  not 
"pigeonholed,"  17  to  8.  the  Forand  bill 
and  the  Boggs  bill,  a  watered  down  al- 
ternative 16  to  9.  After  these  votes  the 
mall  dwindled  to  a  trickle  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  practically  nothing'. 
I  hftve  checked  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  see  if  their  experience  was 
similar  to  mine.  They  say  it  is  the 
same.  Is  there  anyone  here  on  the 
floor  who  has  had  a  different  experience? 

Incidentally.  I  reported  all  of  this 
to  various  news  reporters  and  asked 
them  to  affirm  or  disaffirm  this  factual 
sitURtion.  Nothing  would  have  given 
them  greater  satisfaction,  I  am  sure, 
than  to  have  been  able  to  call  me  to 
tell  me  I  was  wrong. 

What  then  is  happening?  The  media 
just  does  not  go  on  a  wild  repwrting 
sprae  for  no  reason  at  all.  The  media- 
oriented  Congres.'^men  and  administra- 
tion officials  do  not  get  Jittery  just  be- 
cause the  media  goes  on  such  a  spree — 
or  dio  they  ? 

No:  there  is  more  to  it  than  a  wild 
spree.  Here  is  what  I  believe  is  the 
truuh  after  checking  this  m.atter  care- 
fully. I  have  made  these  statements  to 
members  of  the  press  and  told  them  they 
could  quote  me  on  it.  Surely  by  any 
stattdards  of  what  is  news  thi.s  is  news. 

Sometime  in  January  1960  the  COPE 
of  the  AFL-CIO  concluded  that  the 
Landrum-Oriffin  Labor  Reform  Act  was 


not  going  to  be  the  good  campaign  issue 
for  the  fall  elections  of  1960  they  had 
originally  counted  upon.  My  own  ap- 
praisal of  their  reasoning  was  that  they 
saw  James  Hoffa  and  the  Teamsters  were 
going  to  work  on  this  issue  and  COPE 
did  not  want  to  be  tied  in  with  Hoffa  in 
the  pub  he  mind.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son— this  was  the  decision.  In  lookmg 
for  an  issue  COPE  decided  to  use  the 
Porand  bill,  which  provided  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  through  the  social 
security  insurance  system  COPE  had 
been  pushing  this  issue  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  fashion  for  the  past  2  years 

Until  COPE  made  this  decision  tliere 
were  no  plans  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  take  up  social  security 
legislation  this  election  year.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  t)epan  talking 
about  taking  up  social  security,  but,  "No 
Porand  bill,"  he  said  Then  about  the 
becinninK  of  March  the  COPE  mail 
campaipn  began.  It  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  mass-printed  postcards  re- 
quiring the  .sender  only  to  add  his  name 
and  address.  Most  of  the  cards  wore 
"sticker-addressed  '  to  the  Conpre.ssman. 
On  analy.sis  of  my  mail  and  the  mail  of 
the  Congressmen  I  checked  with  at 
random  demonstrated  that  almost  all  ol 
it  wa.s  COPE  inspired.  Practically  none 
of  it  came  from  older  people. 

Having  been  tipped  off  on  COPE's  de- 
cision to  try  to  make  this  an  Issue.  I 
early  set  up  a  listening  post  among  the 
orRant/ed  groups  of  older  people  to  see. 
first,  whether  COPE  tried  to  infiltrate 
their  organization  with  propaganda: 
second,  whether  their  organizations 
were  concerned   about  the   Forand   bill 

The  answer  is  that  though  the  COPE's 
planning  seemed  good  because  the  old 
people  do  have  a  problem  which  centers 
around  the  ca<t  of  their  health  care  It 
was  never  and  has  not  been  to  date  .suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  old  people  on  the 
march. 

I  think  I  know  why  On  this  is.sue  the 
old  people  fall  into  three  groups  and 
only  one  of  these  groups,  the  least  needy, 
would  find  the  Forand  bill  an  artswer  to 
their  problem.s.  Tlie  mo.st  needy 
group — those  on  relief  and  those  not  re- 
ceiving any  OASI  benefits — about  4  5 
million — gain  nothing  from  the  Porand 
bill.  The  COPE  tried  to  propagandize 
the  Porand  bill  as  If  it  wa.s  to  help  the 
needy  ai?ed — a  quick  examination  of  the 
bill  revealed  that  it  did  not  Intend  to 
help  this  needy  group — only  old  people 
receiving  social  insurance. 

Tl'.p  second  group,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  most  needv.  though  they 
would  benefit  from  the  Porand  bill  were 
and  are  primarily  intere.'ited  in  liberaliz- 
ing the  earnings  limitation  which  pro- 
hibits them  from  earning  more  than 
$1,200  a  year  without  losing  their  social 
security  benefits.  Rightly  so.  The.se  old 
people  feel  that  if  they  are  permitted  to 
earn  more  they  do  not  need  the  Porand 
bill.  This  group  by  now  has  learned 
that  it  is  their  newly  profes.sed  friends 
the  COPE  who  have  alwav'^  opposed  the 
liberalization  of  the  work  clause  and  still 
do.  Because  it  costs  too  much  to  liberal- 
ize the  work  clause  COPE  says.  This  Is 
a  new  approach  on  COPE's  part  for  op- 
posing a  desirable  social  reform. 
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Furthermore,  the  main  problem  of  the 
aged  in  obtaining  health  insurance  has 
been  corrected,  beginning  about  2  years 
ago.  It  used  to  be  that  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  and  tlie  private  insurance 
companies  would  cancel  people's  in- 
surance when  they  reached  a  certain 
age.  Today  this  is  no  longer  so.  The 
few  letters  my  colleagues  have  received 
from  older  people  in  behalf  of  the  Forand 
bill  which  they  have  called  to  my  at- 
tention refer  to  the  fact  that  their  in- 
surance was  canceled.  It  is  easy  to 
answer  Uiese  letters.  Almost  invariably 
the  experience  occurred  several  years 
ago — a  mere  suggestion  that  they  ask  for 
reinstatement  of  their  policy  or  that 
they  can  take  out  a  policy  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  companies  solves  their 
problem. 

A  furtlier  point  that  should  be  made 
to  the  older  people  who  write — although 
I  have  had  no  occa.sion  to  wTite  such  a 
letter — is  that  the  kind  of  health  in- 
surance 'Jiey  most  need  is  now  avail- 
able— catastrophic  health  insurance. 
Catastrophic  health  insurance  provide* 
a  very  generous  benefit  allowing  for  pro- 
longed illness  which  can  be  offered  at 
a  very  reasonable  premium  because  it 
has  the  deductible  feature.  In  other 
words,  the  beneficiary  pays  for  the  first 
few  days,  which  he  can  afford,  tlien  the 
Insurance  picks  up.  The  Forand  bill 
works  on  just  U^.e  reverse  principle.  It 
pays  the  flrst  60  days  and  then  the  sick 
person  goes  on  relief.  I  suppose. 

The  question  ari.«es.  Why,  if  the  old 
I>eople  are  not  writing  and  aroused,  do 
certain  ol  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
act  as  they  do?  The  answer  is  relatively 
simple.  One  does  not  court  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  COPE  lightly.  Certainly,  the 
endorsement  of  the  Forand  bill  by  the 
various  Democratic  presidential  aspir- 
ants of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  Detroit  back 
in  March  is  understandable  COPE  can 
veto  the  nomination  of  any  person  for 
President  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Furthermore,  COPE  has 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  what  it  can 
do  with  f.n  emotional  i.ssue  through  mis- 
representing a  Congressman's  voting  rec- 
ord or  position  on  a  pubhc  issue  during 
an  election  campaign. 

When  ,t  became  obvious,  as  it  did  quite 
early  in  COPEs  propaganda  campaign 
that  the  media  were  helping  COPE's 
gambit  cf  threatening  the  Coni^ress.  by 
not  reporting  the  true  facts  in  Uie  issue 
to  the  people  some  Congressmen  became 
|>anicky.  To  further  complicate  the  pic- 
ture it  became  apparent  that  the  admin- 
istration spokesman  on  this  Issue,  the 
Secretar/  of  HEW.  was  playing  a  strange 
gam  J  which  many  Democratic  Congress- 
men lnt4?rpreted  to  be  one  of  poUtlcal 
entrapment  .so  that  the  Republicans 
could  ck.im  to  be  the  friends  of  the  old 
people  instead  of  the  Democrats.  Cer- 
tainly tlie  Secretary  of  HEW  was  not 
helping  the  cause  of  those  who  wanted 
to  get  the  facts  of  the  problem  of  health 
for  the  aged  out  to  the  public  Instead 
of  pointing  up  the  program  our  society 
has  for  liealth  to  the  aged,  the  progress 
it  is  making,  the  newly  added  features  to 
it.  he  stated,  "We  cannot  sweep  the  prob- 
lem under  the  rug,"  as  if  anyone  had  ever 
or  was  advocating  that  thi.s  be  done. 


Another  factor  tn  the  pictra^  was  the 
activities  of  the  McNamara  ctxmnittee 

in  the  Senate  and  the  inaccurate  report- 
ing of  the  testimony  adduced.  I  shall 
illustrate  the  inaccuracy  I  refer  to  by 
just  one  point  albeit  a  major  point,  one 
which  the  COPE  organization  picked  up 
immediately  and  prof>agandized,  along 
with  the  press. 

One  of  the  n-itnes.ses  before  the  Mc- 
Namara committee  was  Prank  'Van  Dyke, 
assistant  professor  of  administration 
medicine  at  Columbia  University: 

Van  Dyke  told  the  committee  that,  despite 
the  cl.^lms  of  the  Insurance  companies,  very 
little  adequate  health  Insurance  Is  available 
to  old  people.  And  that  which  Is  available. 
Van  Dyke  contended,  is  generally  beyond 
their  means. 

To  fu Import  his  case — 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Machinist,  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  April  28,  1960 — 

Van  Dyke  c'.ted  a  study  made  by  Columbia 
University  and  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department. 

In    fact,   'Van   Dyke's   testimony   was 

really  a  rehash  of  this  study  published 
February  26,  1958.  and  based  upon  data 
largely  dating  in  the  year  1956.  The 
progress  in  the  health  insurance  field  has 
been  recent  and  phenomenal.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1952  only  22  percent  of  the  old 
people  were  covered.  At  the  end  of  1959, 
49  percent  were  covered,  and  by  the  end 
of  1960  the  fipure  will  be  close  to  60  per- 
cent. By  1965  it  will  be  80  percent  if  we 
can  sur\ive  the  present  crisis  by  beating 
back  the  demagogs.  It  has  only  been 
in  the  past  2  years  that  B'ue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  began  to  remove  extensively 
the  age  restriction  and  the  private  com- 
panies to  offer  individual  health  poli- 
cies to  old  people  Catastrophic  health 
insurance  is  also  a  verj-  recent  develop- 
ment. 

Another  factor  bearing  on  the  nature 
of  public  thinking  on  this  question  is  the 
fear  of  the  politician  who  though  he 
knows  from  his  mail  the  so-called  cru- 
sade at  this  time  is  unreal,  nonetheless 
he  knows  from  his  experience  that  it  is 
the  tjTJe  of  emotional  issue  that  can 
catch  hold.  However,  they  relax  once 
they  find  out  the  true  story,  if  they  take 
the  trouble  to  read  their  own  mail  and 
the  committee  hearings  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  instead  of  the  media. 

There  is  one  group  of  people  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  health  prob- 
lem of  the  aged  whom  I  have  not  men- 
tioned The.se  are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  relatives  of  the  older  people  who 
are  bearing  some  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  caring  for  them.  However,  once 
these  people  learn  that  there  is  good 
health  insurance  available  for  their  aged 
relative,  at  a  reasonable  premium,  and 
there  is.  they  become  relaxed. 

Cheap,  adequate  facilities  and  services 
.specially  designed  for  the  aged  is  the  real 
answer  to  the  problems  that  still  exist 
for  our  aeed  citizens.  The  FHA  guaran- 
tee for  private  nursing  homes  which  meet 
high  standards  of  health,  safety,  and 
efBciency.  sponsored  by  Senator  Sp.ahk- 
M.AW  and  myself,  which  became  law  last 
August  is  tiie  greatest  step  forward  In 
health  care  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  recent  years  for  the  aged.    There  was 


no  propaganda  campaign  about  this  and 
no  help  came  from  COPE.  Another  area 
we  need  help  in  is  more  visiting  nurse 
and  other  home  care  skills. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  article 
I  prepared  for  one  of  the  media  which 
discusses  the  substantive  features  of 
the  problem  in  a  succinct  way. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  John  D.  Morris  entitled  "Med- 
ical Aid:  The  Pressures  on  Congress" 
which  appeared  in  Sunday,  May  1,  1960. 
New  York  Times.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  discussions  with  Mr.  Morris  about  this 
subject  and  though  his  article  repeats 
the  basic  error  being  reported  by  the 
media,  "Pressure  and  heat  from  the 
home  precincts  have  brought  the  issue 
of  health  insurance  to  the  boiling  point 
in  Congress."  at  least  he  discusses  the 
issue.  If  I  can  persuade  him  to  report 
the  real  reasons  why  Congressmen  like 
myself  are  opposed  to  the  Porand  bill 
or  any  bill  seeking  to  use  Federal  funds 
to  pay  for  health  costs  of  the  aged  I  will 
be  happy. 

I  can  assure  you.  my  colleagues,  that 
the  reasons  are  based  upon  a  desire  to 
help  the  old  people  meet  their  problems 
and  to  avoid  having  them  hurt.  An  hon- 
est public  consideration  of  the  points  of 
view  of  those  who  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter is  the  only  way  to  help  them  and  not 
to  hurt  them. 

HKAI.TH     C&AB    or    THK    ACKC 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  every  society 
in  the  past  or  In  the  present  Is  the  care  of 
the  aged   members   of   that  society. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  the  great  progress  made 
In  one  field  of  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  en- 
hanced efficacy  of  health  care,  has  brought  in 
Its  wake  Increased  problems  In  providing  for 
the  economic  requirements  that  attend  the 
resulting  lengthened  life  expectancy  so  that 
the  overall  problem  has  become  more,  not 
less,  difficult  of  solution. 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable  to  find  a  politi- 
cally motivated  body  of  public  opinion  casti- 
gating the  very  professions  which  brought 
about  the  great  advancement  in  health  care 
of  the  aged,  by  unwarrantedly  suggesting 
these  professionals  oppoee  programs  which 
will  help  the  aged. 

It  Is  Insidious  when  demagogs  present 
this  social  problem  to  the  people  In  a  fashion 
designed  to  make  It  appear  that  they  alone 
are  concerned  about  solving  the  problem 
and  all  other  persons  are  disinterested  In 
solving  the  problem.  So  It  is  with  our  society 
In  the  election  year  of  1&60,  and  so  It  Is  with 
the  demagogs  who  are  promoting  the  For- 
and bill  which  deals  In  only  a  partial  way 
with  one  limited  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
the  care  of  the  aged,  and  disregards  all  other 
aspect*  of  the  problem. 

Health  Is  a  part  of  well-being  and  It  Is 
difficult  to  separate  problems  relating  to 
health  of  the  aged  from  other  problems  In- 
volved In  care  for  the  aged.  However,  for 
the  pxirposes  of  this  commentary,  I  will  di- 
rect attention  solely  to  the  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

The  basic  aspect  has  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  health  care.  It  has  t>een  the  advancement 
of  quality  of  health  care  In  our  society  which 
has  kept  our  j)eople  alive  10  years  longer 
than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  or,  Indeed,  dxirlng  most  of  their  work- 
ing years  Distribution  of  quality  health 
care  depends  upon  available  health  facilities 
and  skills  and  poses  problems  concerned 
with  quantity  of  care  that  are  apart  from 
quality  advancement. 

The  progress  in  the  field  of  available  health 
facilities  and  skills  has  been  considerable, 
particularly  in  conjunction  with  increases  In 
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productivity.  However,  there  has  been  a 
coQfllderable  lag  In  available  bealtb  facilities 
and  aJcllls  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aged  citizen.  Tbe  aged  citizen 
needs  health  facilities  Intermediate  to  hos- 
pitals, which  are  considerably  lees  expen- 
sive. He  needs  the  convalescent  or  nursing 
home  type  facility  with  a  wide  variety  of 
choice  from  which  to  select  the  type  that 
meets  his  particular  needs  and  tastes.  The 
aged  and  his  family  also  need  visiting  nurse 
skills  BO  that  where  It  is  desirable,  he  may 
be  kept  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  and  yet 
receive  the  medical  attention  he  may  need 
from  time  to  time. 

Distribution  of  health  care  involves  the 
problem  of  cost,  particularly  In  relation  to 
the  personal  budgets  of  our  citizens  It  Is 
In  this  area  that  the  promoters  of  the  For- 
and  bin  are  directing  attention,  in  complete 
disregard,  I  might  state,  of  whether  this 
proposal  will  damage  the  present  and  future 
progress  In  quality  of  health  care  and  In- 
creased facilities  and  skills  needed  to  widely 
distribute  this  quality 

The  personal  budget  problem  of  the  aged 
and  their  familiee — Indeed,  of  every  Ameri- 
can family — is  a  great  deal  more  compli- 
cated than  the  Porand  bill  proponents  seem 
willing  to  recognize. 

From  a  personal  budget  standpoint  the 
aged  may  be  separated  Into  several  groups. 

1.  The  Indigent  aged  The  Forand  bill 
maJcee  no  effort  to  do  anything  for  this 
group.  Tbe  cost  of  health  care  la  not  a 
problem  of  the  Individual  members  of  this 
group.  It,  along  with  other  costs  of  the 
care  of  the  Indigent  aged,  la  a  problem  of 
our  society  and  largely  has  been  met  by 
existing  laws  and  programs  What  problem 
of  coat  there  Is  relates  to  the  share  to  be 
borne  by  the  vurioun  taxpnymg  group*,  Fed- 
tral,  Sute,  or  local,  by  our  religious  and 
community  chest  agencies,  and  by  ths  rela- 
tives of  tbe  aged  person 

The  Indigent  aged  health  problem  relates 
to  availability  of  raclUtlas  and  skUU,  and 
this  problem  is  shared  by  all  citizens,  re- 
gardl«M  of  age  or  need 

a  The  noQlndlgent  aged  retired  group 
who  have  no  unique  budget  pmblem  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  Forand  bill  would  as- 
sist almost  every  single  person  in  this  group 
of  relative  affluence. 

3  The  nonlndlgent  group  who  are  able 
and  want  to  work  and  who,  If  they  do  work 
to  supplsment  their  social  security  pay- 
ments, solve  any  potential  budgetary  prob- 
lems. The  promoters  of  the  Forand  bill 
are  opposed  to  the  proposals  to  Itberallae 
the  work  limitation  clause  of  11,300  a  year 
In  the  social  jccurlty  program  whlcli  would 
help  this  group  and  allow  It  to  Increase  In 
numbers.  From  a  social  standpoint  and 
from  a  humane  personal  standpoint,  It  is 
very  Important  that  this  work  clause  be 
llberallMd.  After  all,  society  should  gain 
economic  benefit  from  utlUxlng  the  skills 
and  talents  of  our  older  citizens  which,  from 
a  medical  standpoint,  can  now  be  utilized 
longer.  We  should  discard  the  present  anti- 
social policy  which  drives  these  i}eople  out 
of  the  labor  market 

4.  Tbe  nonlndlgent  group  who  might  be- 
come Indigent  if  confronted  with  the  cost  of 
a  prolonged  illness.  The  primary  need  of 
this  group  and  also  of  group  3  is  health 
insurance  which  will  protect  them  against 
the  risk  of  the  cost  of  prolonged  illness.  It 
is  Ironical  that  the  only  field  that  the  For- 
and bill  would  provide  assistance  Is  the 
very  field  where  the  most  remarkable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  years  through 
the  development  of  Blue  Shield,  Blue  Cross 
and  private  Insurance  programs.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Forand  bill  Is  designed  Just  the 
reverse  of  insurance  against  prolonged  ill- 
ness. It  takes  care  of  only  the  first  3  months 
of  hospiuilzatlon.  Major  medical  or  catas- 
trophic insurance  on  the  other  hand  let* 
the  Individual  take  care  of  the  initial  ooet* 


of  any  lllneaa  and  picks  up  the  tab  when 
the  cost  gets  beyond  the  means  of  the 
person. 

5,  The  near  Indigent  group  who  cannot  fit 
the  cost  of  the  annual  premium  for  their 
health  insurance  Into  their  budget.  This  is 
a  very  small  group  of  people  Many  people 
wh©  think  they  might  fit  Into  this  category 
think  so  only  because  the  variety  of  Insur- 
onoB  policies  now  available  to  them  at  rea- 
somible  premiums  have  so  recently  come  inU) 
beltig  that  they  do  not  know  about  them 
Essentially,  this  group  should  be  only  those 
of  very  limited  means  who  have  no  Immedi- 
ate relatives  Any  relative  will  see  It  la  eco- 
nomically sensible  to  himself.  If  not  hu- 
manely Important,  to  supplement  the  differ- 
ence needed  to  take  care  of  the  premium 
ooet  for  health  Insurance  of  his  aged  relative 

This  remaining  small  group  ts  presently 
being  cared  for  through  community  chest 
agencies  and  church  groups  get  up  to  help 
people  stay  off  relief  by  supplementing  their 
budgets  In  known  areas  of  need,  such  as  the 
cost  of  health  insurance  premiums 

So.  upon  analysis,  the  Forand  bill  at  best 
purports  to  help  a  very  limited  number  uf 
people  who  already  are  being  helped  At  the 
same  time  It  would  damage  the  progress  In 
the  health  field  in  Improved  quality.  faclU- 
tlea,  skills,  and  the  broad  dlMtrtbutlon  of 
them. 

I  saw  one  place  where  the  Federal  Govern - 
mett  could  further  help  It  was  In  Increas- 
ing the  number  and  quality  of  facilities  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aged  Accordingly,  I  sponsored  the  Federal 
law  enacted  last  August  extending  FHA 
gUiiruntees  for  constructing  adequate  oiid 
hcvjchy  private  nursing  homes  PiJMlbly  the 
KtKleriil  Oovernmcnt  could  assist  in  develop- 
ing the  vinitiiig  nume  type  of  prugrnms  so 
more  .)f  the  ngcd  could  be  cared  f  ir  In  the 
hurtle  Certainly  the  Federiil  Oovernment 
cun  Itelp  the  (iid  folki  by  avoiding  doinkt 
what  It  hns  done  In  ths  immediate  past 
cutting  the  purchamng  power  of  the  dollsr 
in  ttiiir  through  lll-concelved  Fvdrntl  expend- 
ttute  proKrams  and  Increasing  employment 
taxM  which  are  passed  right  rm  to  ths 
C'lnsumeri 

"rtie  problem  in  our  present  society  may  he 
•oniewhiit  mnre  acute  than  has  exi«ted  in 
previous  Immediate  decades  because  of  the 
Imjiact  of  Inflation  on  the  present-day  aged 
Aft#r  all  the  great  majority  of  the  old  people 
live  f)n  fixed  incomes  and  inflation  is  their 
(jrei^irMt   i-nomy 

|Fr{)tn    the   New   York  Times,    May    1,    19001 
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I  By  John  D   Morris) 

WAnmvcTON,  April  30  -Pressure  and  heat 
from  the  home  precincts  have  brought  the 
tsiite  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged  to  the 
bolUng  point  in  Congress  As  a  conse- 
quence, some  sort  of  legislation  In  this  field 
now  seems  Inevitable  before  adjournment 
for  the  national  political  conventions  in 
July 

While  details  of  the  prospective  legislation 
are  still  obscure,  a  much-disputed  bill  by 
Representative  Aimi  J  Forand,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island.  Is  likely  to  provide  the  basic 
pattern  as  well  as  the  Inspiration.  The 
Furand  bill  would  add  hospiuilzatlon,  nurs- 
ing home  care  and  surgical-expense  benefits 
to  the  social  security  Irisurance  program 
It  would  Increase  Social  Security  taxes  to 
finance  the  cost 

The  specter  of  "socialized  medicine"  has 
been  raised  by  opponenu  on  the  ground  that 
the  Forand  approach  coiutltutes  compul- 
sory medical  Insurance  In  the  sense  that  58 
million  workers  and  their  employers  would  be 
coQipelled  to  pay  premiums  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes.     The  "compulsory"  feature  of 


the   proposal    thus  has   become   the   opposi- 
tion's rallying  point. 

social  problem 

Agitation  for  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
the  attendant  political  pressures  neverthe- 
less have  sharpened  awareness  on  all  sildes 
of  the  existence  of  a  pressing  social  prob- 
lem The  question  Is  how  the  country's 
15.500,000  citizens  over  63  years  of  age  are  to 
meet  higher  than  average  medical  co«t8  on 
lower  than  average  Incomes  It  unexpect- 
edly emerged  as  ."uch  a  month  or  so  ago 
under  musalve  pressures  generated  by  some 
of  the  country's  most  F>owerfiil  lobbying  or- 
ganizations. No  other  question  this  session 
has  comfronted  legislators  with  anything 
tipproachlng  the  volume,  intensity  or  per- 
sistence of  mall,  petitions,  personal  ap- 
prtmches  and  other  representations  for  and 
against  the  Forand  bill 

With  a  heavy  prep<jndernnce  of  sentiment 
clearly  favoring  a  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram based  on  the  principles  of  the  Forand 
bill.  Congress  has  been  Jolted  from  an  atti- 
tude of  indlfTerence  to  one  of  determina- 
tion to  satisfy  the  demand. 

The  transformation  provides  a  flasslc  ex- 
ample of  the  potency  ot  a  technique  known 
as  grassroots  lobbying— the  use  of  modern 
public-relations  devices  In  comblnotton  with 
old-fashioned  revivalist  principles  to  stir 
opinion  at  the  local  level  and  Influence 
Members  of  Congress  through  their  own  con- 
stituents rather  than  by  direct  contact 

3u('h  a  grassrcKjts  campaign  was  launched 
In  '/)57  oi;  behalf  of  the  Forand  bill  by  the 
An.Tlcan  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congresn 
nf  liirtustrlfil  Orgrtnl/.atmns 

1  he  result  has  beeti  a  iustalned  and  In- 
rrr,\  iii(,'iv  vi;luniln(jiis  flow  of  letters  cards 
and  petitions  to  Congress  for  favorable  ac- 
tion. Many  of  the  communications  are  ob- 
viously of  the  ma»«-produced  variety  that 
ordinarily  hus  Utile  eflrct  Hut  many  others 
bcnr  mnrki  of  reasoned  cuu-rrn  and  convic- 
Mon  Thete  are  often  written  In  shnky 
I  iiighnnd  and  rontaln  poignant  testimony 
of  n  need  for  IcgliilMtlon 

ACTIVE  orvfiwrNT 

't"he  most  artlculats  and  active  opponent 
Is  the  Amerlciin  Medical  Assfjclatlon  Other 
major  rlrm^nts  of  the  opposition  forces  In- 
clude the  Insurance  Industry,  the  National 
Assoclatl'i)  of  Manufacturers,  the  Chamber 
of  Commer' 0  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Farm  Hurenu  Federation,  and  the 
Na'lofial  Orange 

I, Ike  organized  labor,  groups  opposing 
health  Insurance  legislation  are  working  st 
the  local  level  to  generate  pressure  on  Con- 
gress This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  medi- 
cal association  and  Insurance  companies  Ah 
u  renult.  Slate  and  IdcoI  medical  societies 
are  promoting  a  heavy  volume  of  mall  to 
Washington  from  Individual  doctors  Ux-al 
Insurance  agents,  at  the  s\iggestlon  of  their 
companies    are  also  prolific  In  their  protests 

The  net  Impact  on  Congress  of  all  theee 
pressures  and  counterpressures  Is  lndlCBt*d 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
uf  the  House  and  Senate,  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
BVRN  and  Senator  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  both 
of  Texas  The  decision  was  to  seek  passage 
of  a  bin  embodying  the  basic  approach  of 
the  Forand  plan  but  restricting  the  c^>st  and 
coverage  sufTlolently  to  win  the  votes  of  a 
congressional  majority 

One  of  the  leaders'  pr(.)hlems  is  to  remove 
the  Forand  label  from  any  measure  that  may 
emerge  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
many  Democrats — possibly  Including  Mr 
Rayburn  himself — had  privately  pledged 
their  opposition  to  the  Forand  bill  before  It 
became  a  national  Issue 

As  an  aspirant  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination.  Senator  Jommbon's  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principle,  If  not  the  label,  of  a 
rorand-tyi)e  program  of  health  Insurance  for 
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the    aged    places    him    on    the    px)pular    side 
of  what  may  be  a  crucial  election-year  Issue 

LIMIIRU    PROGRAM 

Tlie  Democratic  leaders  have  laid  down 
specifications  for  a  limited  program  within 
the  framework  of  the  social  security  sj-stem. 
financed  by  an  Increase  In  social  security 
taxes 

Democrats  hope  to  perfect  the  details  and 
win  committee  approval  of  a  bill  within  the 
next  week  The  prospects  are  that  some 
variation  of  the  committee  bill  wUl  wind  up 
on  President  Elsenhower's  desk,  possibly  pro- 
voking a  veto  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  veto 
would  be  overridden  In  any  case,  the  Demo- 
crats are  confident  of  producing  valuable 
campaign  material  for  the  presidential  can- 
didate In  the  November  elections. 

Vice  President  Nrxow.  the  prospective  Re- 
publican nominee  has  made  known  his  op- 
ptjsiuou  wlt.h  President  K.senhcwer  to  any 
form  of  "compulsory  "  medical  insurance  un- 
der S'X-lal  security  such  as  Representative 
Forand  proposes 

The  Fcrand  bill  or  comparable  measures 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  have  been  en- 
thusiastically endorsed,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  announced  candidates  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination — Senators 
John  F  Kxnnedy.  Hubirt  H  HuMPKaxr,  and 
Stuart  Stmiwoton. 

Mr  AI/OER  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texa« 

Mr  Al-OER  As  one  who  hfts  shared 
the  hearing."!  and  the  work  In  tlir  Wnys 
find  Mehns  Committee.  I  want  to  take 
thl.i  opportunity  not  only  to  commend 
th««  gentleman  but  to  ahare,  If  I  may,  the 
JioUjx)t  and  to  whatever  dcirree  tJie  gfn- 
lleman  reels  preiwture  uppl.ed  to  him  I 
hn\)f  he  will  transfer  aomc  of  it  to  me 
I  can  Rinuie  the  trentleman  hr  does  not 
Miirul  a! one  in  this  fight  I  will  be  plad 
to  stumi)  the  country  or  do  anyihlriB  I 
ran  to  «;»fll  out  the  tad*  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  there  la  any  poMiblllly  that 
the  pre*.H  will  carry  any  or  all  of  the 
material  that  he  has  given  u^  today  facts 
that  can  be  laid  before  the  i>eople'' 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mlaaourl  I  reKret  to 
.".ay  apparently  not  1  took  the  f!<H)r  on 
March  24  for  an  hour  and  tried  to  give 
the  Hou*e,  and  I  hoped  to  the  press  bc- 
cau.se  I  wanted  the  public  to  know,  what 
I  thought  were  the  iMuca  involved  This 
v.a';  the  result  of  years  of  .'«tudy,  not  Ju.st 
ns  a  result  of  public  hearings  wc  con- 
ducted laat  July  In  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  went  on  the  Social 
Security  Subcommittee  back  in  1953.  U 
has  been  an  area  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about.  There  are  problems  in 
thla  area,  very  serious  problems,  but  I 
think  tliat  we  need  to  get  them  out  In 
the  open  and  di.»tlngulsh  what  these 
problems  are  from  those  they  arc 
claimed  to  be.  One  commentator  called 
my  speech  a  brilliant  speech.  I  wish  he 
would  have  forgone  the  adjective  and 
printed  what  I  said.  A  couple  of  weeks 
later  I  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  a 
questlon-and-answer  type  information 
.sheet  which  I  put  in  the  CoNCRtssioNAL 
Rfcord  to  ti-y  to  bring  out  some  of  the 
Issues  that  I  thought  were  involved  In 
this  problem  of  help  for  the  aged.  That, 
too.  remains  unreported.  The  press  to 
date  have  reported  this  laaue  to  the  pub- 
lic as  If  It  were  a  fight  between  two 
groups  of  political  opportunl8t.s  in  the 
two  poLtlcal  parties.    The  real  iwue  is 


between  the  political  opportunists, 
those  Memt)ers  who  are  claiming  they 
have  to  do  something  in  order  to  get  some 
votes  this  fall,  and  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  what  can  be  done  must  result  only 
from  an  honest  study. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
.study  this  matter  honestly.  We  had  pub- 
lic hearings  on  it.  We  have  conducted 
lencthy  executive  sessions,  and  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  8  we  rejected  this  idea  and  we 
rejected  other  ideas  along  the  same  line. 

Mr    ALGER      Based  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Based  on 
what  we  thought  were  the  facts.  Those 
facts  are  what  I  am  asking  the  press  to 
report  to  the  people,  whether  they  agree 
with  that  state  of  facts  or  they  want  to 
disagree  I  am  not  expressing  myself 
on  that  subject  here.  What  I  say  here 
today  Is  the  other  side  of  the  com.  Not 
only  has  the  press  failed  to  report  the 
facts  and  issues  Involved,  to  the  people, 
but  :t  has  presented  a  statement  in  their 
reporting  as  if  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  old  folks  were  aroused  because 
of  the  Forand  bill  on  this  issue,  when 
that  is  not  the  truth  If  they  would 
examine  the  mail  of  any  Congressman 
they  would  know  better,  I  have  offered 
to  open  my  files  and  let  them  look  at  the 
mail  I  have  received  If  they  can  see 
any  crusade  In  this,  or  anything  other 
than  a  propaganda  campaign  conducted 
by  COFE,  they  are  bettor  than  I  am. 
When  the  Forand  bill  was  defeated  the 
mull  almcwt  dwindled  down  to  nothing, 

Mr  AlXiKR,  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
thman  will  yield  further,  I  must  aay 
that  my  mall  is  similar  to  that  of  our 
c()ll>■agu(■^  that  you  have  talked  to.  But, 
back  to  the  point  You  have  a  resp.in- 
aibilUy  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Social  f'ocurlty  Subcommittee, 
and  tm  an  active  student  of  this  lasue 
for  yrar^  as  the  man  who,  along  with 
Senator  SrARXXAN,  got  through  the  FHA 
guarant«<o  on  nuislnx  homes.  What 
more  can  you  do,  now  that  you  have 
made  your  talks  on  the  floor?  You  have 
traveled  the  country,  as  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  have  Our  remarks  are  not 
printed  in  ttie  papers.  What  more  can 
we  do?  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
stiKBestion? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  But,  I 
will  not  Rive  up  on  tins  issue,  because  I 
bellp\e  that  the  best  thing  to  do  for  our 
country  in  to  try  to  report  to  the  people 
what  the  truth  l.s  on  any  issue;  I  am  go- 
ing to  continue  to  iry  to  do  It.  It  Is  very 
true;  I  have  a  difficult  task  In  my  own 
community.  Tlie  press  does  not  report 
what  my  views  are.  yet  they  report  to 
the  people  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Porand  bill.  It  makes  it  look  to  an  un- 
thinking person  that  I  am  not  Interested 
In  the  problem  of  health  for  the  aged. 
It  Is  a  cruel  thing,  aside  from  being  a 
dangerous  tWng  to  do  for  our  society, 
not  to  give  the  people  the  Information 
and  the  facts,  and  the  points  of  view,  of 
tlie  various  people  who  have  studied 
these  l.ssues.  Let  the  people  In  on  this 
thing  and  find  out  what  they  think.  Let 
us  not  restrict  this  to  propaganda-type 
campaigrui^g  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
America  reaches  a  decision  on  these  is- 
sues as  the  result  of  this  kind  of  propa* 
ganda  campaign,  it  is  going  to  be  a  sorry 
day  for  us. 


Mr.  ALGER.  Would  the  gentleman 
feel  that  those  In  the  administration  or 
those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  for  exam- 
ple, as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  ought  to 
consult  these  hearings.  And  more  par- 
ticularly It  would  be  my  feehng — I  do  not 
know  that  the  gentleman  shares  this — 
that,  for  example,  the  Vice  President  or 
anyone  else  interested  in  this  issue  ought 
to  corosult  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Social  Security  Commit- 
tee to  as  least  get  some  of  this  material 
before  coming  out  with  new  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
asking  them  to  consult  with  me  neces- 
sarily, although  I  would  hope  they  would. 
I  Just  ask  them  to  do  one  thing,  read  the 
hearings  that  we  held  in  July  on  this 
issue  which,  again,  I  might  say,  the  press 
did  not  repoil  very  accurately.  The 
gentleman  attended  those  hearings,  and 
he  knows  we  explored  many  aspects  of 
this  problem.  It  was  not  exhaustive; 
there  is  a  lot  of  additional  Information 
we  did  not  get,  but  we  got  some  of  it. 
Incidentally,  we  will  have  this  conference 
on  the  aged  coming  up  in  January  where, 
I  hope,  a  great  deal  of  Information,  and 
information  which  we  lack,  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  brought  forth,  which  will 
guide  us  In  reaching  a  proper  conclusion 
as  to  really  what  we  can  do  which  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  aged. 

Mr  ALGER,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aged 
was  promoted  by  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  too  is  that  not  correct *> 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Yes,  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
were  the  ones  who  sponsored  It  And. 
the  President  was  glad  to  do  It.  I 
would  think  that  they,  too,  if  they  really 
meant  what  they  said,  would  want  us  to 
do  a  little  more  studying  and  under- 
standing It  before  we  jumped  in.  Ac- 
tually, what  I  cannot  understand  about 
this,  we  have  had  such  tremendous  proR- 
resH  in  the  area  of  health;  In  fact,  that 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  creates  the 
problem,  the  economic  problem,  of  our 
older  people.  Due  to  our  enhancement 
in  health,  and  medical  attention,  people 
are  living  10  years  longer,  and  It  Is  the 
financing  of  those  10  extra  years  that  is 
creating  a  great  deal  of  the  economic 
problem,  plus  this  horrible  Inflation  from 
1942  to  1953,  Roughly,  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar, was  cut  in  half.  That  has  damaged 
the  old  people  In  their  economic  problem 
more  than  anything  else.  And,  I  must 
say  that  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  are  pushing  so  strongly 
for  all  of  the.se  Federal  programs,  must 
know  that  this  will  unbalance  the  budf?et 
and  further  undermine  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  of  our  older  people, 
and  all  us  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  is 
a  very  shortsighted  point  of  view. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  have  said,  at  other  times, 
that  we  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  through  our  deliberations  in 
executive  session  on  the  Forand  bill  and 
medical  aid  to  the  aged,  have  not  even 
spelled  out  the  area  of  need  from  a  Fed- 
eral istandpoint? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  This  state- 
ment was  made  In  public  hearings.  It 
has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  me  and  has  gone  unchallenged  In 
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Amcrlc*.  I  think  it  1h  a  true  staicmeni 
RMd  that  li  why  it  hw  gone  unchnl- 
l«naod. 

There  la  no  pction.  by  ft«o  or  other- 
WHO  who,  If  he  needii  Riedlcal  attention, 
ha«  not  gotten  It  or  could  not  have  gotten 
It  If  thle  eltuatlon  were  called  to  anyone's 
attention.  I  have  checked  that  in  m.y 
community  in  St.  Loula,  Mo.  I  know 
that  la  10.  It  has  been  checked  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  In  other  area*.  I 
believe  It  is  an  honest  statement. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  not  the 
indigent  in  this  case.  We  are  talking 
about  the  people  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  care,  through  their 
own  budgets.  That  la  where  the  insur- 
ance aspect  comes  into  this  matte;-. 
That  is  where  their  own  budgets  bea;,-. 
•  The  main  thing  they  need— and  again  I 

say  we  still  have  not  gotten  them— are 
suiBclent  private  nursing  homes,  for  ex  - 
ample,  because  the  facilities  Juat  are  not 
there.  It  costs  one-tenth  as  much  to 
stay  in  a  nursing  home  as  it  costs  to 
stay  in  a  hospital.  The  other  area,  which 
Is  even  less  costly  than  the  nursing  home. 
Is  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  which  the 
older  person  could  do  if  we  had  the  vli- 
Iting  nursing  skills  available  to  them.  I 
still  think,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agrees  with  me,  that  the 
adage.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er" still  has  meaning  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  close  by  telling  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  I  speak  for  a  number  of 
Members  who  are  not  here  at  this  time 
of  the  day,  regardless  of  the  absence  of 
most  of  the  press,  when  I  say  that  a 
great  many  of  us  appreciate  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
done  and  the  leadership  that  he  has  pro- 
vided. I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not 
thank  him  for  it. 

For  my  part  I  Intend  to  continue  to  do 
as  I  have  been  doing — what  is  if — tak- 
ing the  horse  to  water.  You  cannot 
make  him  drink,  but  you  can  call  atten- 
tion and  bring  the  facts  before  the  pub- 
lic. I  feel  that  if  the  public  had  these 
facts  they  would  understand.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  not  writing  us 
nearly  as  much  as  has  been  suggested, 
asking  for  Federal  aid.  Maybe  they  will 
get  the  facts  and  maybe  a  phony  issue 
like  this  will  boomerang  and  hurt  the 
very  people  who  are  unintentionally  mis- 
representing what  actually  are  the  facts. 
I  am  thinking  now  of  the  pre&s  who, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  distort- 
ing the  truth.  It  may  tend  to  harm 
them,  because  they  should  be  champion- 
ing freedom  of  the  press.  They  ought 
to  state  in  the  press  what  is  right  as  to 
facts.  I  am  sorry  that  they  do  not  ask 
for  more  of  these  facts.  I  feel  that  if 
the  gentleman's  speech  were  printed  in 
every  paper  tomorrow  morning  across 
the  country,  or  even  excerpts  from  it,  we 
would  lay  this  issue  at  rest  right  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I.  too,  have  the  faith  that 
pursuit  of  the  truth  will,  in  the  long 
run,  move  as  forward,  and  in  that  faith 
I  shall  continue  to  act  at  all  times  in  my 
own  personal  affairs  and  as  long  as  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  Congress. 


NSW  FARM  PROGRAM 

Tho  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Under 
provioui  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
miui  from  Minnoaot*  I  Mr,  Ahoirsin  1  is 
rpoognlKed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  MinneM)U.  Mr 
Spfaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporo  Is  there 
ob)ectlon  to  the  request  of  the  Kentlpmiin 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AN"DERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr 
JidsiN  I  and  I  havf  today  introduced 
idantical  bills  to  authorize  a  new  farm 
program  which  wo  believe  offers  great 
hope  for  the  practical  and  effective  solu- 
tion of  our  major  farm  problem.^ 

The  hour  Is  late.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  the  fourth  month  of  thl.s  .session 
of  Congress,  and  no  significant  farm  leu- 
islatlon  has  yet  been  brought  before  us 
for  action.  In  addition,  the  great  vol- 
ume of  important  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  remaining  2  month.-i 
raises  serious  question  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  final  approval  of  a 
go^  fai-m  bill. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  two  blK  prob- 
lems facing  farm  people  and  our  rural 
economy  are  the  relatively  low  price 
level  on  most  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  accumulation  of  huge  surpluses 
in  which  we  have  invested  .some  19  bil- 
lion, which  are  costing  about  $800  mil- 
lion a  year  to  store,  and  which  hang  as 
a  prlce-depreasing  burden  over  our  en- 
tii-e  agricultural  economy. 

The  green  acres  program  we  are  pro- 
potlng  is  designed  to  meet  and  solve 
these  two  big  problems  Prom  our  study 
of  agriculture  we  know  we  cannot  solve 
either  of  these  problems  while  ignoring 
the  other.  Accordingly,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  sensible  and  prckctical  program 
which  win  strike  and  strike  hard  on 
both  fronts. 

The  green  acres  program  Incorporates 
several  constructive  principles  contained 
in  measures  advanced  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  equally  dedicated  to 
the  solution  of  these  vexing  problems. 
In  addition,  the  cornerstone  of  the  pro- 
gram— which  we  call  the  £?reen  acre.s — 
has  been  carefully  designed  to  bring 
about  a  substantial  balance  between 
production  and  market  demands. 

Provisions  have  t>een  Included  to  pro- 
tect the  livestock  industry,  to  enhance 
wildlife  cover,  and  to  treat  equally  every 
farmer  affected. 

We  have  also  taken  steps  to  protect 
the  interests  of  consumers  by  assuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Moreover,  we  point  out  to 
consumers  as  well  as  farm  f>eople  that 
our  proposal  will  cost  little  more  to  the 
taxpayers  than  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion and  the  release  of  surplus  stocks 
already  bought  and  paid  for. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  I 
took  the  basic  principle.s  of  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Midwest  and  discussed 
them  in  general  terms  with  about  400 
farmers,  leaders  of  farm  organizations, 
county     agents,     conservationists,     and 


otheia  ThlN  crcwia  ncctloti  of  opinion 
gives  virtually  unatuinouN  Muppcjit  to 
tlio  green  acrea  iiropoaal  und  I  um 
pleased  to  report  that  a  number  uf  que.i- 
tiuna  lelatlvc  to  various  dPtallN  were 
roMolvpd  by  the  fanners  thetnhi'lv.'oi 
The  bill  liUrodured  today  repicHrnu  » 
large  mea.sure  of  the  thinking  on  the 
part  of  Midweat  farmers  and  la  a  reflno- 
ment  of  the  proposal  I  took  with  nie 
when  I  left  Wnahlngton  4  wefk«  ugo  foi 
an  Intenalvo  2  weeks  of  meetings  with 
farmers  and  farm  leadera. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleaguea 
the  fact  that  I  have  arranged  a  1-hour 
special  order  tomorrow  at  which  time  I 
will  go  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
bills  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr 
JiNsrNl  and  I  have  introduced.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  will  take  plenty  time 
tomorrow  morning  to  .study  the  inea.sure 
as  It  appears  In  the  Conobissional  Rrr- 
OHD  and  that  thoac  who  share  our  in- 
terest will  be  able  to  Join  ua  here  tomor- 
row for  our  discussion.  We  also  invite 
as  many  of  our  colleagues  aa  care  to  do 
,so  to  Join  u.s  In  the  .sponsorship  of  thl.s 
measure  by  the  introduction  of  aimilar 
bills 

We  are  confident,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
this  i.s  a  truly  constructive  approach  to 
the  farm  problem  on  a  nationwide  basis 
Our  bill  takes  nothing  whaUsoever  away 
from  any  producer  which  present  law.s 
provide  We  believe  our  measure  will 
prove  of  considerable  economic  value  to 
virtually  all  producer.s  and  the  rural 
economy  as  a  whole  We  hope  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress  will  be 
forthcominK  In  the  interests  of  our  en- 
tire national  economy. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  bill  Introduced  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Jensini 
and  myself,  together  with  a  brief  state- 
ment regarding  the  proposal 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

A  Bill  To  AtTHoaizi  .\  Pkookam  or  Balanced 
Ageict.-ltl'Hal  Production  To  Asavmc  P»o- 
DucnLs  A  Fai«  Ecx'Nomic  RrruRN  and  Con- 

SUMBR.S    AN    ADrQVAT*   SrPPLY    Or    OOMMODI- 

■nr.s  AT  Faib  Prices,  To  Conservi  Soil. 
Watkr  and  Wii  DLrrr  Rcsovrces.  and  roB 
Other  Pt'rpo.'ie.s 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrc^.i  o«v<»mb/»'d  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Green  Acres  Act  of 
I960- 

Sec  2  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  art.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, hereinafter  CHlled  the  "Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  prrxlucers  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghums, soybeans,  and  fl^^.xseed  to  determine 
whether  such  producers  favor  a  program  as 
provided  in  this  Act  To  be  eligible  to  vote 
In  such  referendum  a  producer  must  have 
pr(Kiuced  one  or  more  of  such  commodities 
In  iit  Iciifit  three  of  the  yenrs  U«56  to  196U.  If 
two- thirds  or  more  of  the  producers  voting 
In  the  referendum  favor  a  prf>gram  as  pro- 
vided In  this  art.  such  program  shall  be  In 
effect  with  respect  U)  the  1961  and  subse- 
quent crops. 

S»c.  3.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  1961  crop, 
producers  who  have  produced  one  or  more  of 
the  commodities  covered  by  thU  Act   In  at 
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least  thrt*  of  the  vruri>  lUAO  to  loeo  »hu)i  rtt- 
vert  from  thr  pro<hictloii  dI  nonconatrvtttK 
orops.  (Ui  d»trnnliirU  by  thr  Ho(rruu)  'iU  per 
ctnturn  of  tho  lotul  (rnijiund  (in  thr  fiirm 
(•xcUullrig  cro|>liin(l  In  tl>i>  ronxrrMiti-  ii  r<- 
Mrve  |>r  mmnii  The  lurul  »u  dlvrrtrd  Untu 
produotUiii  filiull  l>p  (lr\i)ied  to  coniiprvUiK 
crops  or  use*  Im  liulliiu  wtldllfr  pntctWrH 
und  ihaU  lir  tmed  only  for  tiny  or  prt»turi< 
(lUch  acreage  U  hrri'imatrr  rpferred  to  n^  the 
"grtsn  ftcrts").  Any  pro<lucrr  who  know- 
ingly falls  to  comply  with  the  rvqulroments 
of  this  Motion  Bhutl  be  subject  to  a  market- 
ing pcnnlty  on  the  entire  pr<Ktuctlnn  of  non- 
conserving  crofw  on  the  farm  nt  a  rau-  equal 
to  BO  per  centum  of  the  nverage  markst 
prlo«  for  such  comnuKliiieii  for  the  Immedi- 
ately pri'fi'diuK  marketing  yetir  The  ))rorlur- 
tlon  of  cri'pn  jh  the  farm  Shall  be  n-gnrcled 
U  available  for  markriing  and  tho  lunount  of 
the  penalty  shall  l>e  cmnpuicU  upon  the 
normal  prorluctlon  of  the  acreagt  planted 
to  nonconiiervinK  croj)* 

(b)  All  penalties  provided  for  In  this  tec- 
Uoa  ihnll  be  collected  and  paid  In  such  man* 
IMT,  at  such  limes  und  under  such  oondl- 
tlona  lu  the  Hecrttury  may  by  regulations. 
prMcrlbe  The  .Secretary  shall  provide, 
throuttb  the  county  und  ioail  committee*, 
for  meitsuruiK  fiirini^  and  for  ascertaining 
whether  there  him  been  compliance  with  this 
section.  Notice  oi  any  market ing  penalty 
due  un-:ler  this  section  shall  l>e  nmlled  to 
the  producer  Any  producer  who  is  dls*ntls- 
fled  with  his  marketing  penalty  may  within 
IS  days  aft«r  mnillng  to  him  of  such  notice 
have  such  marketing  penalty  reviewed  by  a 
local  review  committee  composed  of  three 
farmers  from  the  same  or  nearby  counties 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  Such  committee 
shall  not  include  any  member  oi  the  local 
c<itnmlti#e  which  determined  tlie  total  crop- 
land the  pridvKlii  I,  of  nonconservlng  crops 
subject  to  the  penalty  or  the  marketing  pen- 
alty for  such  farm  Unless  application  for 
review  Is  made  within  such  period,  the  orig- 
inal determination  of  the  marketing  penalty 
shall  be  final  If  the  producer  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  determination  of  the  review  com- 
mittee he  may  within  16  days  after  a  notice 
of  such  determination  Is  mailed  to  him  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  file  a  complaint 
against  the  re\  lew  c<immlttee  as  defendant 
in  the  United  States  district  court  Elltlng 
In  the  county  or  the  district  In  which  his 
form  Is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  review  of  such  determination.  Bond  shall 
be  given  In  an  amount  and  with  surety  satis- 
factory to  the  court  to  secure  the  United 
States  for  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  The 
complaint  In  such  proceeding  may  be  served 
by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  any  one  of 
the  members  of  the  review  committee 
Thereupon,  the  review  committee  shall  cer- 
tify and  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the 
record  upon  which  the  determination  com- 
plained of  was  made,  together  with  its  find- 
ings of  fact  The  review  by  the  court  shall 
be  limited  to  questions  of  law.  and  the  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  review  committee,  If 
supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  section 
to  review  the  legal  validity  of  a  determina- 
tion mode  by  a  review  committee  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  exclu.slve.  No  court 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legal  va- 
lidity of  any  such  determination  except  in  a 
proceeding  under  this  section. 

Sec  4  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  after  section  105: 

"Sec.  106  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  sections  101  and  105,  beginning  with  the 
1961  crop,  the  level  of  price  support  for 
wheat,  corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghums, 
soybeans,  and  flaxseed  shall  be  as  follows: 
For  the  1961  and  1962  crops,  the  level  of  sup- 
port shall  be  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of 


the  parity  price  For  the  1083  and  1004  rroj)« 
the  level  of  nupiHut  shall  bs  not  le*«  than 
lift  per  cpiituin  of  thf  parity  price  Kor  the 
ll'Od  NiKl  kubnequri.t  croiM  the  level  of  nup- 
port  p.hail  be  \H>  per  oeiilum  of  the  parity 
prlcr 

Hn  ',  i.  BfTrctivp  beulnnlng  with  the 
ll>()l  crnppi  and  continuing  until  ►uch  time 
a»  the  MrcreUiry  determine*  thai  the  stocks 
of  wheat  (('(n  oat*  lyr  barley  grain  sor- 
Kluunk  iwivtjpai.f.  iiiKi  r.aX'.rrd  ha\r  been  re- 
duced  to  H  lr\<i  KMHiin'ii  f(-r  carryiivrr  or 
reserve  (1)  u  pi'  km!  a^;tl(■ultunll  and  con- 
sumer Interests,  tU)  to  meet  export  demands 
and  (3)  for  food  for  peace,  the  Secretary 
Is  directed  ttj  ftrmulate  atid  carry  out  an- 
nually a  payment  in-ktnd  program  as  pro- 
\  Idrfl  herein  with  respect  to  such  commod- 
iii'R  Alter  stocks  of  such  commodillei  have 
be  ■  :i(!,irpd  U>  the  level  Kpeclhed  above,  a 
payiijii.t-Mi-klnd  program  a*  jiriAided  herein 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  .Secretary  as  may 
be  needed  to  correct  any  unbaiaiu  e?.  m  pro- 
ductlon  between  such  coInmodltl(-^  To  be 
eligible  for  such  paymont-ln-kind  the  pro- 
ducer shall  reduce  the  total  acreage  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  com- 
modities below  the  average  acreage  devoted 
to  the  production  of  such  conunodllies  und 
diverted  under  this  act  during  the  imme- 
diately preceding  two  years  The  producer 
shall  speclflcally  designate  the  land  no  with- 
drawn from  production  shall  establish  a  pro- 
tectlve  vegetative  cover  or  other  conservation 
practice.  Including  wildlife  pracilceo.  on  the 
designated  acreage,  shall  not  harvest  any 
crop  from  or  graze  such  acreage  (except  that 
the  Secretary  may  permit  the  designated 
acreage  to  be  grazed  or  hoy  to  be  cut  there- 
from If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  alleviate  damage  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  naturol  dlsanen  and  shall 
prevent  the  designated  acreage  from  becom- 
ing a  tource  of  spreading  noxious  weeds.  The 
acreage  diverted  under  this  subsection  i:ti 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  green  acres.  The 
acreage  diverted  under  this  subsection  (a), 
together  with  the  green  acres,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on 
the  form 

(b)  The  payment-ln-klnd  shall  be  made 
by  the  Issuance  of  negotiable  certiflc.ites 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
redeem  In  the  commodities  Included  in  this 
act  In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  The  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  equal  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  commod- 
ity or  commodities  being  reduced  times  the 
basic  county  support  rate  for  the  commodity 
or  commodities  The  SecreL-u-y  shall  provide 
for  the  sh.irlng  of  a  certificate  among  the 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis  The  commt.Klltles  redeemable  for 
such  certificates  shall  be  valued  at  the  mar- 
ket price  thereof  as  determined  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Tlie  commodi- 
ties redeemed  with  such  certificates  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  price  svipport  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  commodi- 
ties redeemed  with  such  certificates  shall  be 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
In  bin  sites  or  other  Government  facilities 
before  such  commodities  are  redeemed  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  in 
commercial   warehouse    facilities 

(c)  A  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments-ln-klnd  as  described  in  subsection 
(b)  on  any  or  all  of  the  green  acres  If.  in 
addition  to  complying  with  the  requirements 
for  green  acres  under  section  3,  he  also 
complies  with  the  requirements  against  har- 
vesting or  grazing  such  acre.'ige  and  of  all 
the  other  requirements  applicable  to  acre- 
age eligible  for  payments-ln-klnd  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except  that 
the  rate  shall  be  25  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age annual  yield  of  the  commodity  or  com- 
modities being  reduced. 


(d)  Any  prodtirer  who  knowingly  grares 
or  harvests  ntiv  imp  frotn  any  M<rPftBP  fir 
which  I.  pnvmriit-in-kind  In  jiaUl  or  pnyalilr 
shall  bt  iiui)!»H't  to  a  civil  |>etially  e()>iul  t" 
ftO  per  (rniufii  of  the  amount  of  thr  pay 
mpiit-in-kiiKl  Much  penalty  Khali  be  In 
adclMiMii  (n  ii;r  amount  of  the  payment-ln- 
klnd  v^'iKii  ohaii  aluo  br  forfeited  or  re- 
funded and  shall  l)e  Iti  addition  to  the 
amount  "f  ariy  marketing  penalty  required 
to  be  paid  under  section  U 

He(  fi  The  acreage  diverted  under  this 
Act  -hnli  he  in  addition  to  any  acreape  de- 
V'ltrd    to   the   confei  vatUjii    rfffTve    program 

Hr(  7  N"thln(T  In  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  irnjialr  the  eligibility  of  any  ncro- 
ngr  diveited  Isemuulrr  for  atirlcviltrral  con- 
nerval!'  1    jiroiiam  payments 

.*^it  n  III  lulminioterlnu  thU  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utlllr.e  the  services  of  local 
county,  and  SUte  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic   Allotment   Act,   as   amended 

8*c  0  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congre».»  annually  a  report  on  the  program 
for  the  preceding  year  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  iperati'in  ol  the  proijram  to- 
gether with  recommendations  as  to  any  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  the  i)ercpntage  of 
(T')plaiHl  ncrc.i  rrquirert  m  the  (jreen  acres 
program  to  a.'«surp  a  reasoni\b!e  balance  be- 
tween annua!  production  and  annual  de- 
mond  and  consumption  Any  increase  in 
the  percentage  or  cropland  acres  required 
111  the  iircen  acrc^  program  shall  not  be  [)ul 
In  effect,  however,  without  legislation  by 
the  Congress  and  approval  of  the  Increase 
by  producers  voting  in  a  referendum  as  pro- 
vided m  section  2 

Sec  10  The  activities  authorized  under 
thin  Act  are  sxtpiJlementary  to  the  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  authorized 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended 

CiRrr.N  Acres  Program  pRor»osr.D  by  Midwtst 
C0NC.RE8SMEN 

A  new  opprottch  to  solution  of  the  vexing 
farm  problem  has  been  proposed  by  two 
Midwest  farm  Congressmen  H  Carl  Ander- 
sen, of  Minnesota  and  Ben  Jensen,  of  Iowa 
They  call  it  a  green  acres  program  and  the 
two  authors,  both  22-year  veterans  in  the 
Congre.HS.  say  It  Is  the  result  of  many  months 
of  study.  ln\estlgatlon.  and  discussion  with 
scores  of  farmers  and  farm  operators  In  the 
Midwest  Bills  to  authorize  the  program 
were  introduced   in  Congress   today. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  green  acres  pro-, 
gram  i.s  the  requirement,  after  approval  in 
a  nationwide  referendum,  that  every  farmer 
producing  corn,  soybeans,  flax,  and  other 
feed  grains  must  have  20  percent  of  his  crop- 
land In  grass,  hay.  or  pasture  To  protect 
the  livestock  industry  each  farmer  would  be 
oflfered  25  percent  of  normal  yield  payment- 
In-kind  out  of  Government  surpluses  If  he 
would  agree  to  completely  retire  that  land. 
Otherwise,  he  could  \ise  It  ns  pristure.  hay, 
and  so  forth. 

Farmers  who  already  ha\e  20  percent  or 
more  of  their  cropland  under  green  cover 
would  be  Immediately  eligible  for  the  green 
acres  program. 

Both  Andersen  and  Jensen  are  longtime 
members  of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Appropriations  The  Minnesotan  is  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee  which  ap- 
propriat«s  for  the  I>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture and  all  Its  programs.  Neither  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  handling  of  the  agricul- 
tural program  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson. 

Earlier  this  year  Jensen  introduced  a  pay- 
ment-in-klnd  bill  for  corn.  It  won  wide  ap- 
proval, and  that  acceptance  led  him  into 
this  present  collaboration  with  his  neighljor- 
Ing  colleague,  who  represents  essentially  the 
same  geographical  location  In  Minnesota  as 
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jKNsn*  does  In  Iowa,  both  or  them  In  the 
Bouthwestern  corner. 

Congressman  Anderskn  recently  Bp>ent  a 
concentrated  period  In  his  district  visiting 
with  farmer*  in  all  lines  of  production. 
They  hailed  the  green  acres  program  as  eco- 
nomicaily  realistic,  and  predicted  success  in 
the  referendum 

Jensen  states:  "The  best  experts  we  linow 
have  assured  us  the  green  acres  program 
would  bring  about  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consiunptlon  of  these 
grains,  and  the  farmer  would  make  his 
green  acres  contribution  In  return  for  the 
other  benefits  provided  by  our  bill." 

The  authors  went  on:  "To  liquidate  huge 
surpluses  now  stored  at  public  expense,  we 
would  provide  an  additional  payment-ln- 
kind  equal  to  80  percent  of  each  farmer's 
average  yield  for  other  cropland  taken  com- 
pletely out  of  production,  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  whole   farm. 

"Outside  the  green  acres,  each  farmer 
could  produce  any  and  all  of  these  grains  he 
wanted  to  with  a  price  support  of  80  percent 
of  parity  the  first  2  years,  85  percent  the  next 
2.  and  90  percent  thereafter.  With  no  sur- 
plus production,  this  price  support  schedule 
Is  ex(>ected  to  cost  little  or  nothing  to  the 
taxpayer." 

In  a  few  years,  after  present  surpluses  have 
been  liquidated.  American  farmers,  except 
for  the  green  acres,  could  go  back  Into  full 
production  with  a  parity -market  demand  for 
everything  they  produce  The  payment-ln- 
klnd  provision  would  remain  in  effect  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  necessary  reserves  to 
protect  the  public  and  to  help  farmers  m.^.ke 
necessary    adjustments    In    production. 

Figures,  necessary  to  Illustrate  any  pro- 
gram, are  convincingly  In  favor  of  the  green 
acres  program. 

Using  a  320-acre  farm,  with  usual  deduc- 
tions for  dwellings,  outbuildings,  onarglnai 
wasteland,  and  other  nonproductive  acreage. 
gross  Income  estimated  for  1960  under  the 
present  farm  setup  would  be  US. 800. 

Under  the  green  acres  program  In  1961.  at 
80  percent  of  parity,  gross  farm  Income  would 
be  •15.856,  with  reduced  cost  of  production. 

In  1963.  when  price  supports  go  up  to  85 
j>ercent  of  parity,  the  same  320-acre  farm 
will  again  produce  no  surplus,  and  will  have 
a  gross  farm  Income  of  $17,139. 

Finally,  In  1965,  the  farm  will  gross  $20,766, 
back  In  full  production,  less  the  green  acres. 
Supports  will  be  at  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
production  will  be  In   balance. 

It  will  be  easy  for  every  farmer  to  calculate 
his  Increased  Income  under  the  green  acres 
program  by  applying  the  above  flgurea  pro- 
portionately to  his  own  operations. 

In  5  years  the  green  acres  program  will 
raise  the  gross  Income  on  that  Midwest  farm 
about  $7,000.  or  50  percent.  It  will  bring 
about  balanced  production  at  little  public 
cost.  And  It  win  secure  for  the  farmer  and 
the  rural  businessman  their  fair  share  of  our 
national  Income 


ISRAELS    12TH   BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Gray).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting,  indeed,  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Israel  comes  during  the  sea- 
son of  spring.  For  spring  is  the  symbol 
of  rebirth,  of  the  earth  returning  to  life 
after  the  slumber  of  the  long,  dark 
winter.  Thus,  it  has  been  for  this  young 
democracy  celebrating  its  12th  anni- 
versary today,  Its  Independence  Day.  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  calendar,  5  lyar, 
5708. 


Created  with  the  endorsement  of  an 
outaraged  world  which  saw  the  barbaric 
excesses  of  Hitler's  savage  bigotry  up- 
root countless  numbers  of  human  beings, 
among  them  6  million  men.  women,  and 
children  of  the  Jewish  faith,  the  State 
of  Israel  has  more  than  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion as  a  haven  for  the  homeless  and 
distressed. 

Forged  from  the  same  amalgam  of 
tha  human  spirit  which  sent  courageous 
mai  and  women  sweeping  across  the 
plains  of  our  own  Nation.  Lsrael  has 
savored  deeply  the  wine  of  freedom  and 
created  a  pattern  of  democratic  life  that 
should  be  an  inspiring  example  to  other 
nations,  particularly  these  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  Middle  East. 

By  the  sweat  of  her  people,  by  sacri- 
fice, self-discipline,  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  she  has  cut  fertile  furrows  into 
the  once  barren  desert;  she  has  built 
cities,  schools,  and  universities;  she  has 
restored  human  beings  to  their  fullest 
potential  and.  most  important  of  all, 
she  has  given  her  p>eople  a  national  in- 
tegrity, a  glorious  pride  in  the  free  way 
of  life  which  she  so  zealously  guards 
against  those  who  unjustly  seek  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Our  own  American  history  teaches  us 
that  the  road  to  freedom  is  not  an  easy 
one  and  that  the  course  that  we  must 
follow  to  preserve  this  freedom  de- 
mands our  peoples  eternal  vigilance.  It 
is  the  same  with  Israel.  Hastile  foes 
who  have  tried  to  bar  her  march  toward 
progress  and  self-sufficiency,  have  raged 
at  her  for  12  long  years.  But  still  she 
survives,  rising  above  these  humilia- 
tions, reaching  into  her  very  heart  to 
find  the  resources  she  needs  to  keep  go- 
ing, to  keep  moving  ahead. 

It  is  with  deep  pride  that  I  view  my 
owTi  country's  acts  of  friendship  toward 
this  young  democracy  during  the  12 
years  of  her  life.  The  American  people 
have  often  come  to  her  aid  and  have 
stood  beside  her.  not  merely  as  a  gov- 
ernment stands  beside  an  ally  of  similar 
objectives,  but  as  a  people  of  faith  and 
courage  stand  by  their  peers,  out  of  mu- 
tual respect,  with  honesty  and  candor. 

This  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  more  than  lived  up  to  our 
confidence  in  her.  It  is  the  vanguard 
of  the  democratic  process  in  a  section 
of  the  world  that  is  still  struggling  to 
make  secure  the  highe-st  ethic,  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  We  must  continue  to  help 
it  keep  the  flame  of  liberty  burning 
proudly. 

Israel  has  proven  herself  to  us.  not 
only  as  a  full  partner  in  the  struggle 
for  human  decency,  but  as  a  country  of 
fortitude  and  stamina,  and  a  fortress  of 
freedom. 

And  so,  on  this  12th  anniversai-y  of 
the  independence  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
the  spring  of  May  2.  1960.  I  offer  my 
concratulations  to  her  Government  and 
people  on  another  momentous  year  of 
achievement  and  wish  her  well  on  the 
road  to  high  purpose  which  she  has 
chosen  to  take. 

Today,  my  own  city  of  New  York  is 
heading  a  special  ceremony  at  city  hall 
in  honor  of  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 


Among  the  guests  will  be  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations,  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  VS.  Government,  and  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
leaders  of  every  segment  of  the  New  York 
community. 

I  congratulate  the  mayor  and  the 
members  of  the  city  council  on  this  mem- 
orable and  historic  occasion  which  will 
help  to  reaffirm  the  strong  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  people  of  New 
York  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

Mr  Speaker,  May  2,  1960.  also  com- 
memorates another  great  date  in  the 
history  of  Israel  independence.  This  day 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Theodor  Herzl.  the  man  whose  splnt 
and  inspiration  stirred  world  leaders  of 
all  faiths  to  press  for  an  independent 
Jewish  national  state  on  its  own  soil  as  a 
haven  for  the  homeless  and  subjugated 
of  his  people. 

Born  in  Budape.st.  hr  studied  m  Vienna 
and  devoted  himself  to  freelance  writ- 
ing. In  1896  he  published  his  book.  "The 
Jewish  State,"  m  which  he  supported 
the  founding  of  a  Jewish  state,  preferably 
in  Palestme,  by  international  agreement. 
His  book  rallied  support,  and  he  con- 
vened the  First  Zionist  ConKre.ss  at  Basle 
in  Switzerland  in  1897  Here  was 
founded  the  World  Zionist  Organization 
of  which  he  served  as  president  until  his 
death  in  1904  at  the  aye  of  44. 

Premier  Ben-Gunon  of  Israel  wrote  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
1.  1960.  dedicated  to  Theodor  Herzl. 
that— 

In  modern  Jewish  history,  Herzl  stands 
alone  In  living  and  lasting  greatness.  •  •  • 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Jewish  people 
voyaged  into  exile,  he  transformed  it  Into  a 
pjl;l;cal  force  and  factor.  Herzl  recreated 
Jewish  statesmanship  and  forged  the  tool* 
and  Implements  the  people  needed  In  its 
fight  for  liberation  and  revlvaJ:  a  world  plat- 
form, the  framework  of  national  organiza- 
tion, political  representation,  the  lixstru- 
meiits  of  state  finance.  •  •  •  Herzl  took 
human  dust,  at  the  mercy  of  any  capricious 
wind,  and  made  It  Into  a  nation  striving  to 
mold  Its  own  destiny  and  become  an  Inde- 
pendent entity  on  the  stage  of  International 
p)olltlc«. 

Theodor  Herzl  was  truly  one  of  the 
^^reat  liberators  in  history.  It  Ls  fitting 
that  the  centennial  of  his  birth  should 
coincide  with  the  12th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  nation  to  whose 
founding  he  gave  unsparingly  of  his 
whole  life. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  by 
Premier  Ben-Gunon,  entitled  'Herzls 
Dream  and  the  Reality,"  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Herzl's  Dream  and  the  Reality  —  A  TMBtrnt 
TO  THE  Man  Who  Foresaw  Israel  bt  One 
Who  Helped  Make  His  Vision  Come  Trvs 

(By  David  Ben-Gurlon) 
Jerusalem. — The  seer  of  the  Jewish  state 
sprang  from  the  Jewish  group  that  lived  In 
a  Hungarian  borderland  t>etween  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe,  between  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  modern  era.  This  Jewry  had 
produced  two  of  the  earliest  pioneers.  Stamp- 
fer  and  Raab.  who  "went  up"  to  settle  In  the 
land  of  Lsrael  In  the  getieratltm  that  preceded 
Herzl  They  founded  the  flmt  Jewish  village 
of  our  times,  which  b<jre  the  momentous  title 
of  Petach  Tlkva — the  Gateway  of  Hope.  And 
that  same  Jewry  produced  the  two  great  lead- 
ers of  political  Zionism,  Herzl  and  M.ix 
Nordau. 
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In  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  It  was  twin 
leaders  who  marched  in  the  van  of  the  Jewish 
people:  the  one.  Moses,  lawgiver,  teacher, 
guide;  the  other,  Aaron,  spokesman,  clarion, 
exponent.  But  In  Jewish  history  Moses  was 
unique,  and  has  no  peer  In  modern  Jewish 
history.  Herzl  also  stands  alone  In  living  and 
lasting  greatness  Only  he.  by  the  magic  of 
his  personality,  his  penetrating  insight,  his 
prophetic  courage,  his  creative  and  stimulat- 
ing inquietude,  was  privileged  to  become  the 
focal  point  of  the  peoples  love  and  pride, 
the  very  visage  of  Its  secret  and  sincere  long- 
ings, the  symbol  of  Its  redemption  and  re- 
birth 

In  Herzl's  day.  two  contradictory  concepts 
were  current  In  the  relationship  between  the 
Jews  and  the  peoples  among  whom  they  lived. 
One  was  the  ghetto  concept,  which  saw  an 
absolute  and  eternal  gulf  between  the  Jews 
and  the  other  peoples,  and  held  that  until 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  would  re- 
store them  by  supernatural  means  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  Jews  must  wait,  helpless  and 
dependent  on  alien  mercies. 

The  opposite  concept  was  that  of  the  as- 
similation ists.  In  whose  midst  Herzl  grew 
up  and  was  educated — that  the  Jews  were 
In  no  sense  whatever  a  nation  like  all  the 
nations,  that  only  a  trifling  and  transient 
barrier  of  8up>erstltlons  and  prejudices  di- 
vided them  from  their  neighbors,  and  that 
If  only  they  could  succeed  In  getting  to  be 
like  their  neighbors  In  language,  in  dress 
and  In  deportment,  the  difference  would  dis- 
appear, the  peculiar  Jewish  way  of  life  would 
cease,  and  they  would  be  assimilated  Into 
the  context  of  their  neighbors. 

Ever  since  childhood  the  ghetto  concept 
had  been  strange  to  Herzl.  But  his  feeling 
for  the  dignity  of  man.  deeply  wounded  by 
the  Bight  of  antl-Semltlc  outrages  In  Prance 
and  Austria,  challenged  the  asslmllatlonlst 
concept  In  him  With  his  acute  vision  he 
beheld  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  his  time 
not  as  Just  a  calamity,  which  had  to  be 
either  accepted  or  escaped,  but  as  a  creative 
momentum  Impelling  the  Jews  to  set  up 
their  state  again,  wd  that  they  could  be  equal 
to  other  peoples  as  a  j>eople  sovereign  In  Its 
own  right. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  Herzl  noted  In  his 
diary:  "I  have  been  working  for  some  little 
time  at  a  project  of  Incalculable  magnitude. 
Today  I  do  not  know  how  I  will  finish  It. 
Its  Image  Is  as  a  majestic  dream.  For  days 
and  weeks,  now.  it  has  filled  my  soul  to  the 
bounds  of  consciousness  and  beyond.  Its 
outcome  Is  not  yet  to  be  surmised,  but  my 
heart  tells  me  that  It  is  a  wondrous  thing, 
albeit  as  a  dream,  and  that  on  me  Is  laid 
the  task  to  write  of  It." 

A  year  afterward  he  published  "The  Jew- 
ish Sute."' 

At  first  It  was  not  clear  to  Herzl  where  the 
Jewish  state  should  be  established  In  the 
pamphlet  he  writes:  "Is  Palestine  or  Argen- 
tina to  be  preferred?"  As  he  drew  nearer  to 
East  European  Jewry,  he  came  to  understand 
that  the  old  vision  of  the  rebirth  of  the 
Jewish  state  was  bound  up  wholly  and  solely 
with  the  Fatherland : 

"The  land  of  Israel  Is  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  which  we  shall  never  forget.  In 
remembering  It  our  people's  heart  will  trem- 
ble, at  the  sound  of  it  many  will  come.  As 
a  neutral  state  we  will  preserve  our  links 
with  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  will 
guarantee  our  existence  there.  As  for  the 
places  holy  to  the  Christian  world,  a  surety 
will  be  found  In  International  law  and  we 
will  be  the  guard  of  honor  upon  those  holy 
places,  vouching  with  our  very  existence  for 
the  fulfillment  of  our  duty  This  guard  of 
honor  will  be  the  Impressive  symbol  of  the 
solution  of  the  Jewish  question,  after  1,800 
years  of  our  torment. 

The  notion  of  the  Jewish  state  was  not  In- 
vented by  Herzl.  He  himself  wrote:  "I  am 
not  propounding  any  new  Idea — on  the  con- 
trary, It  Is  a  very  ancient  one.  and  It  Is  Just 
there  that  Its  great  strength  lies.     Its  years 


are  as  the  years  of  the  nation,  which  has 
never  ceased  to  nourish  It" 

But  in  writing  "The  Jewish  State"  he 
discovered  more  than  an  Idea,  he  discovered 
himself:  seer,  leader,  great  political  archi- 
tect and  commander.  "Am  I  forming  the 
Idea?  ■  Herzl  asked  In  his  diary.  And  an- 
swered. "No,  the  Idea  Is  forming  me" 

Into  the  old  idea  he  was  able  to  Inject 
revitalizing  strength  and  a  great  sweep,  for 
he  knew  the  secret  of  historic  action  as  not 
one  of  those  who  went  before  him  had.  He 
knew  the  secret  of  i>olltlcal  accomplishment, 
revealing  It  within  himself  and  within  the 
Jewish  p>eople. 

For  the  first  time  since  that  people  voy- 
aged Into  exile,  he  transformed  It  Into  a 
political  force  and  factor.  Herzl  created 
Jewish  statesmanship,  and  forged  the  tools 
and  implements  the  people  needed  In  its 
fight  for  liberation  and  revival;  a  world 
platform,  the  framework  of  national  organi- 
zation, political  representation,  the  Instru- 
ments of  state  finance. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  throughout  the 
world,  the  Jewish  people  had  been  no  more 
than  a  pawn  and  a  plaything — for  chastise- 
ment or  for  kindness — In  the  hands  of  for- 
eign political  forces  Herzl  took  human 
dust,  at  the  mercy  of  any  capricious  wind, 
and  made  It  into  a  nation  striving  to  mold 
its  own  destiny  and  become  an  Independent 
entity  on  the  stage  of  International  politics. 

He  gave  his  people  not  only  a  political 
purp>08e  but  also  the  means  to  fulfill  it.  and 
first  and  foremost  the  consciousness  that  the 
Jewish  i)eople,  in  spite  of  its  dispersion  and 
rootlessness.  Is  a  political  force,  If  only  it 
will  learn  how  to  use  Its  strength  for  its  own 
redemption. 

Like  all  great  liberators.  Herzl  grasped  the 
profound  yet  simple  secret  that  mass  sufler- 
Ing  need  not  be  solely  a  source  of  degrada- 
tion, of  helplessness  and  decadence,  but  is 
apt  to  be  converted  into  a  source  of  strength 
and  fortitude,  of  initiative  and  heroism.  If 
there  be  linked  with  It  the  idea  of  redemp- 
tion and  liberation  and  if  It  thus  rouse  the 
victims  to  rebel  against  their  wretched  lot, 
so  that  their  tribulations  take  on  the  forms 
of  creation  and  salvation. 

"No  people  can  be  saved  except  by  Itself. 
and  the  Jewish  problem  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  Jews."     So  Herzl  pleaded. 

When  Herzl  called  for  the  first  instrument 
of  political  Zionism,  the  World  Zionist  Con- 
gress, he  did  not  yet  know  Jewish  life  as  it 
was  lived  In  the  Eastern  European  countries, 
steep>ed  In  popular  Jewish  tradition,  educa- 
tion, and  content.  Nor  did  ht  yet  under- 
stand the  deep.  Inner.  Indissoluble  bond  be- 
tween the  nation  and  Its  ancient  birthplace. 
He  was  unaware  of  the  treasures  of  creatlve- 
ness.  hidden  in  the  rank  and  file  and  In  the 
youth  of  the  people.  But  what  his  knowl- 
edge of  Jewlshness  lacked,  the  Intuition  of 
his  genius  made  good  through  an  under- 
standing of  human  nature. 

When.  In  July  1902.  Herzl.  as  president  of 
the  world  Zionist  organization,  appeared  In 
London  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Allen  Immigration,  he  was  questioned  by 
the  members  of  the  commission  on  the  rea- 
son for  the  failure  of  Baron  Hlrsch's  col- 
onization experiment  In  Argentina.  He  re- 
plied: 

"It  ended  In  falltirc  for  this  reason:  When 
a  people  aspires  to  colonization.  It  must  have 
a  fiag  and  an  idea.  You  cannot  accomplish 
these  things  with  finance  alone.  And  since 
these  Jews  had  neither  flag  nor  Idea,  they 
could  not  succeed.  With  money  you  cannot 
set  going  a  movement  of  large  masses.  You 
must  Implant  In  them  a  faith  in  their  future, 
and  then  you  can  even  stir  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  most  arduous  toll." 

And  when.  In  1902-03.  he  conducted  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Balfour  government  on 
the  settlement  of  Jews  in  El  Arish  and  Sinai. 
and  the  British  Foreign  Office  drew  his  at- 
tention to  the  difficult  conditions  that  col- 


onization meant,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Landsdowne.  then  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
saying  that  "even  If  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
perts Is  not  particularly  agreeable.  Jewish 
distress  can  surely  constitute  such  a  force 
as  will  make  colonization  feasible  even  un- 
der conditions  which  in  the  case  of  normal 
settlement  would  be  unacceptable" 

The  history  of  our  settlement  In  Israel 
has  verified  this  simple  assumption.  The 
warnings  of  practical  men  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  changing  townsmen  Into  tillers  of 
the  soil,  the  unsuitability  of  Jews  for  a  life 
of  sovereignty,  our  dearth  of  talent  to  be- 
come seamen  or  to  revive  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  was  deemed  a  "dead"  language,  all 
have  been  shown  to  be  false  and  insubstan- 
tial. We  have  succeeded  in  settling  on  the 
hills  and  even  in  the  desert,  which  all  the 
"experts"  argued  could  never  be  successfully 
colonized 

The  distress  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
creative  force  of  an  Ideal  of  liberation  and 
redemption  have  even  disproved  one  of 
Herzl's  own  jKilitical  assumptions,  one  on 
which  he  insisted  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  his  Zionist  work, 
namely,  that  "the  creation  of  suitable  po- 
litical conditions  Is  a  necessary  precondition 
to  any  settlement   activity." 

This  asfcumption  has  been  refuted.  In  the 
annals  of  Israel  renewed,  by  another  prem- 
ise, profounder  and  sounder,  which  was  In- 
deed Herzl's.  too — that  what  iron  necessity 
and  the  motive  force  of  suffering  and  of  an 
ideal  can  do.  political   logic  cannot 

A  unique  event,  to  which  there  was  no 
parallel,  was  the  death  of  the  great  leader, 
the  greatest  of  Israel's  leaders  and  rulers, 
Moses.  He  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
reaching  the  Promised  Land — or  even  of 
being  interred  within  it.  After  40  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Moses  at  the 
end  of  his  days  ascended  Mount  Nebo — "and 
no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day   " 

Fifty-six  years  ago  the  remains  of  the  seer 
of  the  Jewish  state  in  our  generation  were 
buried  in  a  foreign  land — the  land  where 
Herzl  saw  the  vision  of  the  Jewish  state, 
where  he  created  the  instruments  for  its 
establishment,  and  where  he  organized  the 
Jewish  people  to  win  its  Independence 

"I  do  not  know  the  hour  when  I  shall  die.  " 
Herzl  wrote  In  1898,  6  years  before  his  pass- 
ing, ""but  Zionism  will  not  die.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Zionist  Congress  in  Basle,  the 
Jewish  people  once  again  has  a  national 
representation  and  the  Jewish  state  In  the 
homeland  will  arise" 

His  prophecy  came  true,  and  in  the  second 
year  of  Its  independence,  a  year  after  the 
end  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  people 
of  Israel  brought  his  remains  home  and  In- 
terred them  in  the  city  of  David,  on  one  of 
the  hills  of  Jerusalem. 

THE    HERO 

The  day  of  Herzl  s  death  was  a  day  of 
mourning  and  grief  for  Zionists.  Ben- 
Gurlon  was  then  17.  and  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  a  friend,  a  few  days  after  the  bitter 
tidings  had  been  received,  he  wrote  these 
lines  • 

"My  brother.  It  is  difficult,  even  Impossible, 
to  sit  down  today  and  write  on  other  mat- 
ters, even  those  nearest  to  my  heart.  The 
disaster  Is  so  great,  so  tremendous,  becom- 
ing ever  more  grievous  as  time  passes  •  •  • 
Great  as  the  sea  Is  the  magnitude  of  our 
loss.  And  yet.  today  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  confidently  believe  In  our  victory. 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  day  will  come — 
and  It  Is  not  far  off — when  we  shall  return 
to  the  wonderful  land  •  •  •.  And  the 
visions  of  the  Prophets  will  be  realized; 
there  we  shall  see  wonderful  skies  shining 
with  the  light  of  purest  blue,  there  we  shall 
hearken  to  the  murmuring  of  the  waves  of 
the  sacred  river,  which  long  ago  heard  the 
song  of  the  shepherd,  of  innocent  and  magi- 
cal love. 
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"And  there  a  mighty  poet  will  aiiae  and 
sing  an  exalted.  wonderfiU  aong.  which  will 
resound  in  ail  the  strings  of  our  hearta  of  a 
amali  but  great  people  risen  to  new  life,  and 
of  the  great  hero  and  flghter  who  with  his 
mlgnty  strength  awakened  the  dwellers  Ln 
tne  tomb  from  the  slumber  of  the  shadow 
of  death  " 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  BLTIKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  have  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  concerning  the  depressed  areas 
legislation,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia     [Mr. 

BALLrY  1  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONNOLE     STILL     AWAITS     NOTICE 
HIS  PPC  CAREER  IS  ENDING 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr  Wolf'  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  wa-s  passed  to  protect  the 
consumer.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  th:s  act.  is  years  behmd 
in  its  regulatory  work,  having  as  many 
as  eight  rate  increase  applicatiorLS  by  a 
single  company  pending  before  it  for 
action. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
into  the  body  of  the  Co.ngression.al  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  1,  dealing  with  the  fact  that 
President  EL^enhower  is  looking  for 
someone  to  repl£ice  William  R.  Connole 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commi.ssion. 

I  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Record 
to  make  their  own  speculations  as  to  the 
possible  reasons  why  Mr  Connole's 
services  are  no  longer  desired  by  the 
President. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

CON^fOLK     Sttll     Awaits     Notice     Hts     FPC 
Career   Is  Ending 

(By  CecU  Holland) 

William  R.  Connole  yesterday  was  still 
awaiting  official  White  PI(:)use  notlflcatlon 
that  he  would  not  be  rpappointed  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commlssiun — and,  less  hope- 
fully, for  some  reasons  why. 

Mr  Connole.  37-year-old  Connecticut  In- 
dependent who  has  been  a  Commission 
member  since  1955.  received  indirect  notice 
last  week  that  his  FPC  career  was  ending. 
It  came  when  President  Eisenhower  told  his 
news  conference  I  think  I  can  find  a 
better  man." 

Mr.  Connole  had  been  told  at  the  White 
House  that  the  President  was  looking  for 
aomeone  else,  but  the  President's  statement 
Wednesday  came  as  something  of  a  shock. 

"I  understood  the  President's  Intentions 
would  be  made  public  In  a  manner  other 
than  an  offhand  remark  at  a  press  confer- 
ence."   Mr.    Connole    said    In    an    Interview 


yestentay.  "But  I'm  not  arguing  or  quarrel- 
ing with  the  President  on  that  point  It's 
his  prtvUege." 

NO    RK\SO^f    crvEN 

At  no  time,  he  said,  has  he  been  given  any 
reasons  by  the  White  House  why  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  reappoint  him  to  the  Com- 
mLssion,  a  regulatory  agency  with  Jurlsdlc- 
tioa  over  interstate  electricity  and  natural 
gas  matters 

Sitting  In  his  office  at  FPC  headquarters. 
Mr  Connole  discussed  for  publication  for 
the  first  time  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Pretldent's  remarks 

He  did  so  with  some  reluctance,  he  said, 
bocfcuse  of  his  feeling  that  conferences  with 
the  White  Hou.se  were  of  a  confidential  sort. 
"I  (jonsidered  I  was  under  an  obligation  not 
\m  talk  about  it."  he  commented,  "and  I 
thought  It  was  reciprocal." 

Mr  Connole  said  that  for  personal  reasons. 
among  others,  he  brought  to  the  White 
H  .-j.se's  attention  last  January  "as  a  matter 
of  courtesy"  the  question  of  his  term  ex- 
pirfcng  June  22.  He  conferred  with  David 
Kead.ill.  one  of  the  President's  assistants, 
and  at  the  time  Indicated  he  was  willing  to 
accept  reappointment. 

IVrORMEU)     or    DECI.SIliN 

"TTie  next  development  was  in  February. 
Ttia-^  Mr  Kend  11  fummoned  the  Commls- 
slorjer  to  the  White  House  and  informed  him 
the  President  was   looking  for  someone  else. 

"I  did  not  ask  the  reiisons  why."  Mr,  Con- 
note said      "I  was  not  told  the  reasons." 

Mr  Connole  declined  to  express  his  own 
views  on  why  he  will  not  be  reappointed. 
"It  would  be  pure  sjjeculatlon."  he  remarked. 
'■J'  might  be  argunientative." 

However,  he  did  question  some  of  the  rea- 
s<;>r,e  that  have  app'-ared  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  One  news  magazine  quoted 
an  iinnamed  White  House  source  as  saying 
the  President  had  decided  against  his  reap- 
poiri'ment  because  "he  does  not  get  along 
wUh  '    ither  members  of  the  Commission. 

Mr  Connole.  who  has  often  been  the  lone 
dl-s^enter  from  the  C>'mmls.'^lon's  rulings,  en- 
tered  a  dissent  to   this  appraisal. 

WORKED     IN     HAHMONT 

If  I  don't  get  along  with  the  other  Com- 
mL-*loners.  that's  news  to  me  We  have  got- 
ten along  well,  professionally  as  well  as  so- 
cl.iUy      We  have  worked  in  close  harmony." 

T^e  staff  has  ti'ld  him,  Mr  Connole  said. 
that  the  present  Commission  has  worked  bet- 
ter together  than  ar.y  commission  they  can 
re<"all. 

Mr  Connole,  a  graduate  of  Georgetown 
University  who  was  formerly  chief  legal  of- 
ficer of  the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, has  received  the  backing  of  consum- 
er ^oup>s.  a  committee  of  mayors,  most  of  the 
State  utilities  commissions,  some  Members 
of  Congress,  including  Senator  Dodd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  and  a  committee  of  law- 
yers, only  one  of  whom  the  Commissioner 
kniiws  personally. 

A  trade  publication  suggested  that  the 
pressure  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Connole  was  one 
reason  why  the  President,  as  some  thought, 
showed  irritation  In  commenting  on  the  mat- 
ter  at  his  news  conference. 

Many  who  have  urged  Mr.  Connole's  re- 
appointment have  pointed  out  his  stand  for 
the  interests  of  consumers  in  the  question  of 
ratas  and  other  matters  that  have  come  be- 
fore the  Commission.  Mr.  Connole.  however. 
Is  q'uick  to  disclaim  any  knight's  role  as  the 
champion  of  any  particular  group. 

RECORD      SHOWS      74      DKSENTS 

"My  position  has  never  been  polarized."  he 
ooramented.  "I  have  no  predilection  toward 
one  point  of  view  ch-  another" 

If  his  decisions  on  the  Commission  have 
emphasized  the  consumer  interests.  Mr  Con- 
nolt  said.  It  was  because  the  Natural  Qas 
Act  was  pcMsed  to  protect  the  oonsxmaer.  and 


the  Commissioner  noted.  "I  didn't  say  that — 
the  Supreme  Court  did." 

The  act  was  passed."  he  went  on.  "be- 
cause Congress  decided  that  the  consumers 
were  not  adequately  protected  by  an  unregu- 
lated Industry." 

An  Informal  tabulation  she 'WS  that  Mr. 
Connole  has  dissented  all  ur  in  part  In  74 
decisions  since  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  There  were  6  dissents  In  1956. 
15  In  1967.  26  in  1968.  25  in  1959.  and  3  thus 
far  in   1960 

Some  of  the  Important  dis-sents  have  in- 
volved what  are  just  and  reasonable  gas 
rates,  the  question  of  so-called  phantom 
taxes  or  rates  based  on  taxes  not  paid,  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Commission  for  inter- 
vention in  gas  rate  cases  by  consumers  and 
State  utility  commissions 

In  at  least  two  major  cases  Mr.  Connole's 
point  of  view  haa  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme court. 

Protection  for  the  public.  Mr.  Connole 
said,  does  not  mean  that  everything  a  regu- 
lated Industry  does  Is  "wrong  or  susf>ect." 

The  utility  industry,  he  continued,  has 
"matured  sufficiently  that  no  given  action 
on  its  part  Is  necessarily  contrary  to  the 
public  interest."  But  he  said  tJie  industry 
has  "the  burden  of  supporting  its  claims  " 
for  Increased  rates  and  the  Commission  Itself 
has  the  obligation  to  "examine  Into  these 
things  " 

In  many  cases,  he  said.  It  is  quite  p>osslble 
that  a  company  requires  additional  revenue. 
"When  they  come  in  and  pruve  It."  Mr. 
Connole  said,  "they  should  be  given  an  In- 
crease." 

In  the  1959  decision  In  Transcontinental 
Gas  Pipe  Line  case.  Mr  Connole  emphasized 
his  concern  over  having  a  utility  prove  the 
need  for  rate  Increases  In  a  lone  dissent  to 
the   Commissions    ruling,    he    said: 

"Neither  do  I  know  whe'her  these  prices 
are  too  high,  too  low.  or  Just  right,  but  I 
think  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  commonsense. 
with  plain  Judicial  language  from  the  high- 
est bench  In  the  land  and  Incoaslstenl  with 
our  responsibilities  •  •  •  to  continue  certif- 
icating prices  at  this  level  until  we  have 
some  satisfactory  showing  why  consumers 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  gas  at  these 
prices." 

Mr,  Connole  said  his  work  on  the  Com- 
mission has  gone  beyond  Ju.st  the  matter  or 
rates — and  dissents  He  said  he  has  been 
Interested  In  the  growth  of  the  industry  and 
the  direction  it  will  take  In  tills  connec- 
tion, he  said,  he  has  urged  the  Commission 
and  the  industry  to  undertake  t.)  work  out 
with  Canadians  some  ground  rules  for  even- 
tual use  of  Canada's  vast  gas  reserves 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kii.BURN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends',  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Clem  M:li  er  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Doyle  ).  for  balance  of  week,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Herlong.  for  4  days.  May  2.  3,  4, 
and  5,  on  account  of  official  bu"^incss. 

Mr  FofNT.MN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I.  for  today.  May  2.  1960.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  perml-ssion  to 
addre.ss  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 
May  3.  1960. 
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Mr.  QuiGLEY  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
TRfMBLEi.  for  45  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr  DoYLr,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day   ne.xt.    immediately    following    Mr. 

SCHERER. 

Mr.  Cruris  of  Mis.'^ouri  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends  I .  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends',  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concression.al 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Dincell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TRfMBLE'  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr  RoDiNO  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Trimble  I  and  include  extriuieous  matter. 

Mr  A-SPLNALL  and  mclude  extraneous 
mateniU. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
material 

Mr  RrvERs  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  a  teletrram  from  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr  WiDNALL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Toll  and  to  include  extrajieous 
matter 

Mr  McCORMACK  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr  Willis 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Ctrttn.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
In?  :  > 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Utt 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr    SCHWENGEL. 

Mr   .Alcer 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burke  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
the  following:) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
trily  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
si(;ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  4781  An  act  ui  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  Its  loan  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  certain  other  projects,  and  for 
other  purpKises. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
I  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BLTILFSON.  from  liie  Committee 
or.  Hou.'-e  Admmi.'itration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4781.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to 
provide  that  its  loan  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  certain  other  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
Cat  5  o'clock  p.m  > .  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  3,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2102  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defen.';e  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  Pre.-^tdent,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes"";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2103.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner, Indian  Clalm.^  Commission,  rela- 
tive to  reporting  that  proceedings  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  ttie  following 
claim:  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vUle  Reservation,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  ColvlUe.  Lake.  San  Poells.  Nespelem. 
Okanogan,  and  Methow  Tribes,  pursuant  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
Augiist  13.  1946  (60  Stat  1055;  25  U.S.C 
70tt;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2104.  A  letter  from  the  Under  -Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  t.he 
relief  of  John  Trevor  JefTerles;  his  sfxjuse, 
Charmian  Candy  J' fferies,  and  their  minor 
•on,  Stephen  Reld  Jeflerles"';  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2105.  A  letter  from  the  Director  Admin- 
istrative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  tr;uismittlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  376  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2106.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative OfBce.  U  S.  Courts,  tran.smitting  a 
draft  of  prop  )-<ied  leglslfition  entitled  "K  bill 
to  provide  that  the  district  court.s  shall  be 
alw.iys  open  for  certain  purpo.ses.  to  abolish 
terms  of  court  snd  to  regulate  the  sessions 
of  the  courts  for  transacting  business";  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

2107  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice 
president.  National  Fund  for  Medical  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  an  audit  of 
the  National  Fund  for  Medical  Education  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1959.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  685,  83d  Cjngrebg;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2108  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tran.smitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  1960  in  the  amount  of  »8  million  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  $256,000  for  the 
Depiu-tment  of  State  (H  Doc  No  384);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  28, 
1960,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
AprU  29,  1960; 

Mr     MAHON:    Comm^lttee    on    Approprla- 

tlonF  HR  11998  A  bin  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  f .r 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1561).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


\S,ubm.xtte6.  May  2,  1960] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Restjlutlon  633, 
Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  captive  nations;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1562).  Referred  to 
the  H.HKse  Calendar. 

Mr  MIIXS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mtins  HR  11405.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  Income  from  discharge  of  In- 
debtedness of  a  KiUroad  corporation  In  a 
receivLTship  proceeding  or  In  a  proceeding 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(;i  use  205)  commenced  before  January 
1,  I960;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  1563 1. 
Referred  t<D  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  Tork :  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11602  A 
bill  to  amend  certain  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  light  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  'Rept  No 
1564)  Referred  t.o  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House   on   the  Stnte  of   the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R  11748.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  cloe  of  June  30,  1961,  the  ?U5pens!on 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>-><;es;  without  amendment  rRept.  No  1565). 
Referred  to  the  Coirunlttee  of  the  Whole 
H  .use  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR  117C1  A  bill  to  simplify,  consolidate, 
and  Improve  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  .\grlctilttire  with  respect  to  loans  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  'Rept  No  1569),  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wli'~:e  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  CO^^MITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiLse  2  of  rule  XIII.  report.s 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,   as  follows: 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1433.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  James  H  McMurray;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1566).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  H  1721  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Edna  Robinson;  with  amendment  (Rept, 
No.  1567).  Referred  to  the  Commiittee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE ;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  1766.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  M':>6es  GUkowsky;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1568)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PLT3LIC  BILLS  AIsD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  ptir-suant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  28. 
1960,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
April  29,  1960: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  11998.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

[Introdvxicd  and   referred  May  2.  I960] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBBKT: 
H.R.  11999.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  23  of  the 
United    States    Code,    relating    to    highways, 
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with  respect  to  certain  projects  constructed 
on  the  Federal -aid  system  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANDKRSEN  of  Minnesota: 

HH.  12000.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  balanced  agiiciiltural  production,  to  as- 
sure producers  a  fair  economic  retiirn  and 
constmaers  an  adequate  supply  of  commod- 
ities at  fair  prices,  to  conserve  soil,  water, 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  JENSEN : 

HJa.  laOOl.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  balanced  agrlciiltural  production,  to  as- 
sure producers  a  fair  economic  return  and 
consumers  an  adequate  supply  of  commod- 
ities at  fair  prices,  to  conserve  soil,  water, 
and  wildlife  resoiirces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HJl.  13002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways, 
with  respect  to  certain  projects  on  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  system  by  Federal  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BBOYHILL: 

HJR.  12003.  A  bill  to  Increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  th-s  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  te€u;hers'  retirement  and 
annuity  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  examina- 
tion, licensing,  registration,  and  for  regula- 
tion of  professional  and  practical  nurses,  and 
for  nursing  education  In  the  District  c>f  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FLYNN ; 

H.R.  12005.  A  bill  to  balance  domestic 
supplies  of.  and  domestic  demand  for.  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  soil,  farm  labor,  and  farm  capital  re- 
sources, by  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of 
up  to  80  million  acres  from  agricultural  pro- 
duction;   to  the   Committee   on  Agrlcislture 

H.R.  12006  A  bill  to  reduce  domestic  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
make  land  available  of  educational,  re- 
habllitatlonal.  health,  or  recreational  pur- 
poses by  withdrawal  by  purch.ase  of  agri- 
cultural land:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr   GILBERT 

H  R   12007    A    bill    to    extend    the    educa- 
tional materials  postal  rate  to  certain  printed 
plastic  educational   reference  charts:    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  S<!rvlce. 
By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H  R.  12008  A  bill  to  permit  limited  de- 
duction of  contributions  to  p>oUtlcal  com- 
rr.itt-ees:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    MACDONALD: 

H  R.  12009  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  orler  to 
promote  an  adequate  supply  of  quillfled 
Individuals  to  serve  the  Federal  Government 
In  foreign  countries  as  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  U  S.  Information 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  .frizona : 

H  R  12010.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of 
Corigress  to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establish- 
ing a  boundary  between  those  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BECK  WORTH: 

H.R.  12011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1879,  to  permit  the  transmission  In 
the  malls  free  of  postage  of  certain  publica- 
tions mailed  to  subscribers  residing  :n  the 
county  where  such  publications  are  prepared 
In  whole  or  in  part  for  printing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  13012.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  higJiways, 
with  res[>ect  to  certain  projects  constructed 
on  the  Tederal-ald  system  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
HB.  12013.  A  bill  tc  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  programs  of  price  support  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  December  31,  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  KEARNS: 
KB.  12014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
CiilCural  Center  Act,  as  amended,  to  enlarge 
the  site  within  which  the  National  Cultural 
CenOer  may  be  built:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma: 
HB  12015.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
UniOed  States  Code,  relath-:g  to  highways, 
with  respect  to  certain  projects  constructed 
on  tile  Federal-aid  system  by  Federal  agen- 
cies,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
HB.  12016  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways, 
with  respect  to  certain  projects  constructed 
on  the  Federal-aid  system  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr  BERRY: 
HB  i2017  A  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, opera' Ion.  and  maintenance  of 
the  Plr.e  Ridge  irrigation  unit.  White  Divi- 
sion, Missouri  River  Basin  project;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 

Bv  Mr  GEORGE  P  MIIXER : 
HB  12018  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
US  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  a  National 
Oceanographlc  Data  Center  and  a  National 
In.-trumentatlon  Test  and  Calibration  Cen- 
ter: to  thp  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   BAILEY: 
H  Con   Rps  iS64    O^ncurrent   resolution    to 
create  '\  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Poilcv:   to  th°  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  BARING: 
H  Con  Re5  665  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Unltied  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agrer merits  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  pur[x>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Wnys 
and  M^Li.n.s 

By  Mr   CHIPERFIEI-D 
H  C T.   Res  666    Concurrent    resolution   to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Pollay:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  HENDERSON : 
H  Con  Res  667  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presaini;  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tia'irns  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   JENNINGS 
H  Con  Res  668    Concurrent    resolution    to 
create    a    Joint    Committee    on    a    National 
Fu"l8  Policy:  t.<)  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

Bv  Mrs  KEE 
H  Con  Res  669    Concurrent   resolution    to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
PollOy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H  Con  Res  670  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  KITCHIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  671.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negoM- 
atloijs  under  the  provisions  cf  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
othef  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  Con.  Res,  672.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
creaOe  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
PoUay;  to  the  Committee  on  Rule« 


By  Mr    VAN  ZANDT: 

H  Con  Res  673    Concurrent    resolution    to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Policy;  to  the  Con:imlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    WITHROW 

H.  Con  Res  674  O.nicurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    BROOMFIELD 
H.R    12019    A    bill    for    the    relief    uf    Miss 
Kri.itina  Voydanoff;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DERWTNSKI 
H  R   12020    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk:  to  the  Committee  f)n  the  Judiciary 
HR   12021     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AndrzeJ 
Kleta,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  E\'INS ; 
HR   12022    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sgt 
Alvln  C.  York;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  FALLON : 
H  R   12023    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
A   Kastretslos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   PINO 
HR   12024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Marzocca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  HULL: 
H  R   12025    A  bin  for  the   relief  of   Petro- 
nella  Mundheuk;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KILfiORE: 
H.R  1202H    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Klm-Ok 
Yun;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici.ary 
By  Mr  KITCHIN 
H  R   12027.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rear 
Adm.  Carl  H  Cotter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
H  R  12028    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Leibowlt7.  and  Teoflla  Letbowltz,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv 
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PETITIONS,  ETC 


Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  i-eferred  as  follows: 

446  By  Mr  CASEY  Petition  of  Teamster's 
Local  Union  No  968.  Houston  Tex  ,  relative 
to  securing  a  hearing  and  investigation  before 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  House  of 
the  denial,  by  the  Federal  court,  of  their 
rights  to  a  convention  and  the  need  f'r  legis- 
lation restricting  the  conflicting  powers  of 
the  Federal  court:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

447  Also,  petition  of  Teamsters  Local 
Union  No  949  Houston,  Tex  relative  to 
•ecurlng  a  hearing  and  InvestlRntlon  before 
the  appropriate  commltt.ee  of  the  Hou.se  of 
the  denial,  by  the  Federal  court,  of  their 
rights  to  a  convention  and  the  need  for  leg- 
islation resuictini?  the  conflicting  powers  of 
the  Federal  court:  to  the  Committee  on  Kdu- 
catlon  and  Labor 

448  By  Mr  GROSS  Petition  of  25  recl- 
dents  of  Charles  City.  Iowa,  and  vicinity  In 
support  of  legislation  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  extend  minimum  wage  cover- 
age to  Uiclude  retail  and  service  employees, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

449  By  Mr  STRATTON  Petition  of  141 
members  of  the  United  Papermakers  &  Paper- 


workers  Union,  Albany,  N.Y.,  residents  of  the 
32d  Congressional  District,  urging  passage  of 
the  Forund  bill  as  a  minimum  first  step 
toward  providing  decent  medical  care  (hos- 
plt.allzatlon.  siirgical  services  and  nursing 
home  carel  for  those  fsersons  eligible  (retired 
or  not)  for  social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


460.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  Gray- 
ford  W.  Moore.  Jackson,  Mich.,  relative  to  the 
case  of  Grayford  W  Moore  v.  The  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Levxn,  Judge  of  IKe  XJnxted  States  Di."- 
tnct  Court  for  the  Eaatem  District  of  Michi- 
gan, Southern  Division,  located  in  Detroit, 
Mtchigari,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


451.  Also,  petition  of  Morris  Miya&aio.  Oc- 
cidental Underwriters  of  Hawaii.  Ltd  .  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  requesting  passage  of  the  Price 
bill.  H  R  1157,  which  provides  for  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  and  social  development  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


What  Socialized  Medicine  Meant 


EX-reNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MI.SSOITU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2. 1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker, 
ur.der  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
CoNGRES-siONAL  RECORD  I  desirp  to  include 
a    "History    of    Socialized    Medicine    in 

Great  Britain": 

HisTOBT    OF    Socializes    Miioicxnc    ln    Qkeat 
Britain 

The  foundations  for  socialized  medicine  In 
Great  Britain  were  laid  down  on  a  limited 
basis  with  partial  Government  plans  dating 
back  as  far  as  1911. 

Then  on  July  5.  1948.  the  National  Health 
Service  Act  of  1946  went  into  effect  In  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  W^Ues. 

The  act  provided  free  medical,  hospital, 
and  dental  care,  free  drugs,  and  other  appli- 
ances. It  covered  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
services  as  well  as  suppienientary  servu-es 
su'ih  aii  midwifery,  maternity  and  child  wel- 
faje,  health  visiuni?.  home  nursing  domestic 
help  where  needed  (jII  health  prounds.  var- 
clnation.  nnd  inimunl/.ation  agair.st  diseases, 
adJitlonal  spei-ial  care  and  after  care  in  cases 
of  Illness,  ambulance  service.  blo<'d  trans- 
fusion, and  laboratory  service  and  a  host  of 
other  things. 

The  national  health  service  was  part  of 
Britain's  social  security  system.  It  called 
for  weekly  cntrlbutlons  of  over  tl  per  pe.--- 
son  and  slightly  more  from  the  pjerson's 
employer.  British  leaders  predicted  that 
with  these  funds,  free  medical  and  health 
care  could  be  given  to  everyone  for  £170  mil- 
lion  (atv'ut   »478   million  I    annually 

In  BritiUn  the  first  full  year  NHS  was  In 
operation  (1949-60)  the  health  service  cost 
£4U)  n.llllon  or  •1230  mlHlon— nearly 
triple  the  estimate  nt  the  men  who  originally 
sold  the  Idea  to  the  people  Of  this  total. 
patient*  paid  only  £5  million  another  £28 
million  coming  from  w.x'lal  seciirity  deduc- 
tions. The  Government  had  to  pick  up  the 
talj  on  the  rest. 

What  has  hapi>ened  to  the  cost  of  NHS 
10  years  later'  A  recent  Ifsue  of  the  London 
Sunday  Express  points  out  that,  "No  less 
an  authority  that  Lord  Beverldge  had  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  no  increase  In 
the  cost   t>efore   1966  " 

In  1058  the  rms  bl.l  cost  £7C.'i  million— 
an  increase  from  the  original  £170  million 
estimated  for  Its  yearly  operation  The 
"fi'ee"  service  was  costing  each  British  fam- 
ily £50  a  year  ($140  a  yeari,  compared  with 
about  half  that  sum  the  first  yerir 

3r!tlsh  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Derlck 
Hrathcost  Amory.  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mcms  In  1958  that  the  "free  health  service, 
whatever  it  may  be  doing  for  the  health  of 
Britons,  is  leaving  the  Treasury  gasping." 
In  1959  the  cost  was  estimated  at  £740  mil- 
lion (12  blUlon),  about  five  times  the  origi- 
nal estimate. 


One  out  of  every  100  Britishers  (400,000) 
Is  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health — two 
and  a  half  clerks  for  every  doctor  in  the 
British  Isles.  In  the  United  States  a  Gov- 
ernmented -operated  medical  system  would 
on  that  basis  call  for  additional  employment 
of  1.740.000  clerks,  and  It  would  call  for  a 
Washington  office  building  that  would  make 
the  Pentagon  look  like  an  anthill  next  ttj  a 
mountain  by  comparison. 

Patients  are  hospitalized  in  Britain  three 
times  longer  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  length  of  hospitalization  for  an 
American  patient  Is  5  or  7  da-.s.  In  2.400 
hospitals  of  England  and  Wales  in  1953  the 
average  stay  was  20  days. 

Hospital  construction  ceased  with  the 
Initiation  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Limited  funds  have  been  used  for  the  reno- 
vation of  existing  structures.  Some  new 
hospital  building  is  finally  under  Wi-.y.  But 
there  Is  a  waiting  list  for  admissions  to 
hospitals  of  perhaps  half  a  million  persons. 


Governor  Hollings  of  South  Carolina  De- 
fends New  York's  Right  To  Handle  Its 
Own  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    S'lTTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1960 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  include  therewith  excerpts  from  a  tele- 
pram  addre.ssed  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  our  distineuished  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Ernest 
F   HoUinps,  as  follows: 

The  Governor  cf  South  Carolina  is  par- 
ticularly privileged  to  Join  Governors  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey, 
and  .Senators  Keating  and  Javits  of  New 
York  In  their  plea  and  fight  for  States'  rights 
In  preventing  congre.sslonal  Interference  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity, I  understand  •  •  •  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 615,  now  before  Congress,  would  re- 
quire congressional  approval  of  any  further 
State  legislation  under  the  Bl-State  Port 
Comj>act,  and  would  also  give  Congress  or 
any  committee  of  Congress  access  to  all 
bo<.)kg  records,  and  papers  of  the  authority — 
a  right  which  they  do  not  have  even  for  Fed- 
eral agencies.   •    •    • 

I  believe  the  fundamental  questions  of 
Federal-State  relations  reflected  In  this  pro- 
posed legislation  merit  the  special  attention 
of  the  US  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member.   •    •    • 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  worm  turns,  Governor 
Hollings  is  consistent.     Governor  Hol- 


lings has  ver^'  generously  offered  to  as- 
si.st  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Ejianval  Celler,  in  his  effort 
to  retain  the  right  of  New  York  to  run 
its  own  business.  Governor  Hollings  has 
always  been  for  States'  rights. 

It  is  comforting  to  see  that  the  State 
of  New  York  is  for  States"  rights,  at  least 
when  it  is  in  their  own  interest.  South 
Carolina  will  always  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  want  to  handle  their  own 
affairs  whether  it  be  against  the  Federal 
Govei-nment,  the  NAACP  or  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Governor  Hollings  knows  that  what  is 
good  for  South  Carolina  is  good  for  New 
York 


The  Redefinition  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    H-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2, 1960 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  University,  an  outstanding 
American  institution,  and  the  American 
Peace  Society,  an  organization  with  a 
long  history  of  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  a  world  free  from  strife  are  cospon- 
soring  a  panel  discussion  a  week  from 
Wednesday,  which  I  feel  would  be  of  in- 
tense interest  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  people  genuinely  interested  in  the 
problem  to  be  discussed. 

"The  Redefinition  of  Peace"  will  be 
the  theme  of  a  panel  discussion  to  be 
held  in  the  School  of  International  Serv- 
ice lounge  on  the  American  Umversity 
campus,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska 
Avenues  NW.,  on  Wednesday,  May  11.  at 
8  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety and  the  American  University,  the 
forum  will  cover  the  nature  of  peace  in 
the  coming  years  Dr.  Stefan  Possony, 
professor  of  government  at  Georeetown 
University  in  Washington.  D.C  ,  will  dis- 
cuss "The  Communist  Requirements  for 
Peace."  Prof.  William  Yandell  Elliot. 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  University  fac- 
ulty since  1925.  will  cover  "Our  National 
Peace  Policy,"  and  Dr.  Bonaro  Over- 
street,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Russia,  will  discuss  "New  Ways  to  an 
American  Contribution  to  Peace."  Mod- 
erator of  the  forum  will  be  Judge  Homer 
Ferguson  of  the  US,  Court  of  Military 
Appeals, 

Admission  to  this  presummlt  confer- 
ence on  peace  is  free  and  the  public  is 
invited. 
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DUmoad  Jabllt*  of  St.  Joitpb'i  BentYo- 
Itnl  Aid  SocUty,  Uwrtact,  Man. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAWMCKuarrri 
IN  THI  H0U8I  or  REPRISINTA1  IVia 

Monday,  May  2.  I960 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speakei',  under  leavr 
10  exttnd  my  romarkf  in  the  Rsooro,  I 
include  my  rem»rk>  to  the  St  Joseph  n 
Benevolent  Aid  Society  at  LaM/rence. 
Maaa.,  on  the  oooaalon  of  ita  diamond 
Jubilee.  May  1.  1060: 

Orcctlngt,  to  hflp  Uicw*  who  m»  In  nfl«d. 

Mid  to  b«  klna   to   tha   un(iirtunAt>*.    la   Ui 
llvt  tht  fTMt  Chrlitlun  vlrtua  of  chM  Uy 

That  la  whkt  th«  m*mb«ri  of  Bt  JoHphu 
Bvntvolant  Aid  loclaty  hKvi  D«vn  doing  (or 
00   fnikt*. 

At  on*  of  tht  oldMt  pnrun  org»niMtlnna 
in  our  oonununlty,  it  hM  kIviu  th«  ni«mb«r* 
of  tha  oonrragfttlon  ku  opportunity  to  do 
good  in  fulflllmant  of  th«  tnaplrtd  taachlnga 
of  tha  Catholic  Church 

Tha  chATtar  nnambara  brought  thalr  (alth 
with  tham  from  Poland  which  arnbracad 
Chrlatlanlty  aa  aarly  aa  year  9M  Kven 
though  Poland  haa  baan  aap&rat«d  from  the 
frea  world  by  tha  Iron  CurtaU^  and  by  the 
Communlat  puppeu  who  rule  the  country 
a((alnet  the  will  of  the  f>*ople.  her  faith 
growa  stronger  through  peraecutlon 

It  la  a  happy  coincidence  that  your  dia- 
mond Jubilee  takea  place  only  3  day»  before 
May  3,  which  la  the  annlveraary  of  Poland's 
Conatltutlon   Day 

For  the  paat  20  years  the  Conijrea*  of  the 
United  Stat«8  haa  obaerved  thla  d»y  with 
special  trlbutM  and  for  a  twofold  purpoae: 
( 1 1  To  remind  the  Polish  people  that  Ameri- 
cans have  not  forgotten  their  pledge  to  help 
Poland  restore  her  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, and  to  facilitate  her  return  to  the 
weatern  family  of  natloiu;  and  ('2i  :.n  order 
to  review  and  place  In  proper  perspective 
Poland's  contribution  in  the  development  of 
Western  civilization  and  culture 

These  obaervaoices  have  a  beneficial  Impact 
on  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Polish 
people  who.  through  no  fault  of  th«'lr  own 
have  been  forced  to  endure  Soviet  tyranny 
and  to  live  In  a  twilight  zone  between  the 
darkness  of  spiritual  and  physical  oppres- 
sion from  the  East.  and.  as  yet,  the  un- 
steadily fllclcerlng  rays  of  encoura^'ement  and 
moral  and  economic  aid  from  the  'West 

Over  7  million  Americana  of  Pollsl'i  origin 
Including  a  large  group  in  Greater  Lawrence 
remind    u.s    of    the    generous    contributions 
made  by  Polish  freedom  fighters  to  the  win- 
ning of  American  independence 

There  are  strong  ties  between  the  people 
of  Poland  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  baaed  upon  ovir  mutual  resw'^t  for 
the  dignity  of  man 

It  is  a  spirit  that  is  exemplified  by  St 
Joseph's  Benevolent  Society  of  Holy  Trinity 
Parish. 

Through  60  years  of  service  you  have 
eurned  the  gratitude  of  those  you  have 
helped,  and  the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

And  you  have  done  this  through  volun- 
tary cooperation  that  reflects  credit  upon 
yourselves,  your  church,  your  Polish  heritage 
and   your   American   citizenship. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  present  to  you  a  flag  that  has  flown  over 
our  Nation's  Capitol  at  Washington.  DC 

I  know  that  you  will  cherish  it.  for  what  it 
means  to  all  Americans,  and  for  the  hopje  It 
symbolizes  to  the  captive  nations  who  look 
forward  to  the  day  of  their  liberation, 
when    all    persons    everv*here    will    be    free 


u^  axpraaa  tha  Oo<l«glvan  aplrlt  of  banavo- 
letira  that  charftotarliaa  tha  mambari  ot  St 
JiMteph's  (loclaty 

A  diamond  Jubtlaa  la  a  vary  apaolnl  avant— 
to  (atebrata  and  to  ramambar  Tha  program 
follows 

opening  ramarka:  Rlohard  III  Plonowakl, 
pii/lt  pro.ildeni 

Our  imilonu!  untiiom    Aaaombly 

'  Bf«a,  Coa  Polaka"     Aaaambly 

Mainurliil  program  Direct  ton  <>r  tlanjamln 
Oiinlrk 

llsmnrti*  Anthony  Turlcoia.  vice  pr«Bl< 
dnij'. 

A'A'trd  of  jiual  prtNiKlenUt  rnrU.tla  by  John 
PolrKir.  piut  praaldent.  to  uuhurd  M  IMon- 
owikl  lUid  Auguityn  Ntopyra 

Itcaduig  of  meMMtirs  MocinUiiy  Juliitn 
Ml^hikPlwIca   >u\d   'rreua\trpr   John    .Hurwiuka 

6iVf<ntlon  R«v  Htrph'^n  MuslaUik, 
O  I*  M  .  Conv     pnator  lu.d  "pirr  i«;  <Uri»v!or 

Oliuier 

'fniiatnuutcr    Hinnlpy  J    D«liulii«a. 

rii'roduciion  of  gurii«   ii  hrml  tubla 

l*rr»Kniati(in  of  so-atar  fliiu  ('Mi.t(raaaman 
TMDMAa  J    I.ANr 

ftrmarks  MiaaAi-luiaott*  Rxcrutlva  Covin- 
clUor  Augustus  O    Mrnna 

Hamnrka  Mnaaachusatta  flanntor  Wilium 
X   Wull 

Rcmurk*  Dutrlct  Attorney  John  P.  S 
ButKe 

Principal  speaker  Rev  Staphfn  Mutletnk 
O  ?M  ,  Conv 

Ritroductlon  of  souvenir  pr(»grani  book 
Chairman  Stanley  Murlrjrwski 

Closing   remarks     Toustma^ter    Htanlry    J 

U/tlUtOHE 

Our  national  nnthem  and  '  Bozr  Cot. 
PoljBke.  ' 


jljBk 


Kaplan    Student    It    Louisiana's    Home- 
maker  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  2. 1960 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
much  plea.sure  to  call  attention  to  the 
State  honois  won  ai  Louisiana  by  a 
young  lady  from  my  congies.sional  dis- 
trict. Miss  Vivian  Couvillon,  of  Kaplan. 

Miss  Couvillon  was  among  the  win- 
ners from  the  various  States  who  were  in 
Washington  for  the  final  events  of  the 
I960  Homemakers  of  Tomorrow  Search, 
climaxed  by  an  American  dinner  table 
banquet  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 
Each  received  a  $1,500  scholarship  plus 
an  all-expense  trip  to  Washington.  New 
York,  and  Williamsburg,  Va 

More  than  370,000  senior  girls  in  hiigh 
schools  across  the  Nation  took  an  ex- 
amination on  "Homemaking  Knowledge 
and  Attitudes."  The  contest,  sponsored 
by  General  Mills,  is  designed  to  further 
th«  prestige  and  dignity  of  the  American 
home  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  art 
of  homemaking.  Another  purpo.se  is  to 
enipiiasize  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  high  .school  teach- 
ers throughout  the  United  States 

Louisiana's  homemaker  of  tomorrow- 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Couvillon  of  Kaplan.  Her  father  is  a 
school  principal  and  her  mother  a  home- 
maker — both  very  much  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  children.  Their  daugh- 
ter's broad  knowledge  as  demonstrated 


In  attaining  top  honom  In  LouUlnna  In 
the  nationwide  competition  empha«i/t'h 
the  culmination  of  teachlnga  ahe  hat 
had  in  home,  church,  and  achool. 

Mm  W.  E  DougUa,  humcinaktnu 
loRcher  of  Kaplan  High  Hchool  accom- 
pnnlpd  Ml.M  Couvillon  on  her  trip  to  the 
Nttllon'n  Cupilftl  iinrt  to  New  York  unci 
Williiimsbuig 


Buraaucracy 


EXTFNHION  OF  ItB.MARKfi 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  iAi.irt)RMiA 

IN   rilK  MOUpIE  or  RKPKKMCN  I  AlIVBh 

Afofirfni/  May  2  1960 

Ml  UTI  Mr  Hpcftkrr  undrr  unanl- 
mou«  conarnt  to  extend  my  remarkJi  in 
the  CoNomgdioHAL  Raronn  I  nak  iM«r- 
mla^lon  to  include  my  newaletter  of  April 
14  to  my  constituents  on  bureRUcmcv 
WAHMiMoroN  Hri^ar 
By    Y  '  ir    ConKreiuimaii    jAMm    H     I'm 

H'Mi.i.K"  1;  vvr  i.immenced  on  upvrrui  bills 
rf.nUng  'n  -he  District  nf  Columbia  lnv(i!\- 
liif  hnine  rviie  and  liicludlnn  the  milder 
apijr'Mirh  of  (rrantlnu  the  residents  of  the 
District  t!.p  riKlit  to  vM'f  fnr  President  and 
Vice  President  and  hHV^  n  nonvoting  Dele- 
(frtte  m  Ct-nKresa 

The  buttle  crv  uaed  by  the  early  coloniM 
In  the  War  of  Independence  "THXatlon  with- 
out repreaentatlon  ii  tyranny."  la  the  current 
alo«an  of  the  District  cltlaens  The  old 
bromide  comes  to  mind  that  If  yui  think 
taxation  without  repreaentatlon  la  tyri\nny 
Juat  look  at  the  tyranny  we  have  with  rep- 
resentation Actually,  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  m  >re  appellate 
representation  than  the  averaRe  cIllBen  In 
America,  with  the  exception  of  voting  rlghus 
A  citizen  here  can  appeul  for  r^dresa  to  the 
Dij!?rlct  C'.mmijtsloners  und  fr'jm  there  to 
the  House  District  Committee  aiid  the  Senate 
District   Committee  and  to  the  courts. 

The  tyranny  which  we  have  In  thla  country 
e\en  with  representation  In  nl&rtWnn  The 
averiige  citizen  will  tell  you  that  we  hftve  a 
government  of  laws  Hdmlnlstered  by  elective 
oBBcers  and  therefore  It  Is  a  (government  of, 
for.  and  by  the  people  This  U  what  It 
should    be.    but   lets    examine    the    facts 

There  la  more  administrative  law  on  the 
books  governing  our  citizens  than  there  is 
statutory  law  enacted  by  CunRresa  This  ad- 
ministrative law  haa  the  force  and  effect  of 
statutory  law.  and  while  It  is  8up[K)sed  to 
be  within  the  purview  of  the  statute  author- 
izing it,  there  is  n<3  assurance  that  It  will  be 
Ab  a  result,  every  bureau,  board,  and  com- 
mission in  WashlngUm  writes  a  set  of  regu- 
lations according  to  its  own  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  statute,  places  those  regvUa- 
tlons  In  the  Federal  Flegi.ster.  and  that  t)e- 
comes  the  administrative  law  which  governs 
you.  We  ajre  rapidly  coming  to  a  point  where 
a  complete  change  of  your  federally  elected 
ofBcers,  Including  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  White  House,  can  mean  little  change 
In  policy.  You  are  governed  by  jieople  for 
whom  you  have  never  voted,  for  whom  you 
never  will  vote,  whom  you  have  never  seen, 
and  whom  you  cannot  recall  by  your  vote 
They  are  entrenched  In  the  boards,  btireaus, 
and  commissions,  even  at  the  policy  level 
For  example,  you  may  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  sets  the  policy  of  his  Depart- 
ment, but  I  know  that  much  of  the  policy 
of  that  Department  Is  set  by  clvU  service 
employees  who  have  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  20  years,  and  they  have  no  Inten- 
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tlon,  now  or  ever,  of  r«commendlnK  to  tha 
ftt>crptary  of  Labor  any  |>oii<'y  which  does  not 
fl  their  personal  philosophy  of  Kovprnment. 
and  you  cannot  remove  them  or  icplnco  tham 
by  your  iMllol 

That  same  fit  nation  exista  In  the  MU»te 
Department  and  in  fact  in  every  bureiui, 
hoiird  and  commission  This  Is  n  form  of 
II  visible  govrrnment  and  ran  Irud  tu  tht 
nont  oppressive  type  of  lyruiuiy 

Couurea*  must  askume  a  Kreitt  ilnil  nl  the 
h  lime  for  coimlantly  drlPHiilinn  puurri  und 
(I  ities  whlcli  rl>?htly  belong  U:  (  iiiyr  ci.n 
These  delentttlon»  of  j)ower  uri.nml.y  inKo 
place  under  u  ti'inporiu\  fin«'rK»'ncv  miim- 
tlon.  nnd  citu'c  clrlrHnt^'d  thiy  arr  nr^tr  tf- 
turned  Wp  urn  curnmly  bmiiK  lo-krd  i. 
di<lp|(itt«  to  the  FJii'cutiu'  wliU'h  In  M.:<  i  uKr 
ikctuiilly  mpan«  ihr  hmiU-  npi)iirtMit'i,t  ihe 
authority  to  lUioriiir  hi^'nr  (luotuo  i."  iil.n 
countries  Mian  ('•.iim  »l,iiii;(i  tin-  hii.t  IX' 
piUtnipnt  HOP  t\'  I',  ii'  xn  (i;  i,  .iir.c  >  m- 
Irtiiporary  PinntK''i>'V  li>  KiMi  1  (u»ii'  hit 
I  know  thill  onrr  tlml  nulliori'v  W-  diMKnird 
It    will     nr\p|     lilulli     I'l     C' il.i'ti'nc         ^.■!.^n^■^ 

KMiprniiv  (Iplruntp*  (  hPKP  powprs  without  aul* 
n<  IPlit  u\ll(lr!ll,rii  itiid  lllultutlons  So  IhKt  It 
U  impoKKlblr  t'l  (Iripltnlnp  whfthrr  Dip  iid- 
MUnlxtritilvr  la'A  ulilili  foilovtii  tails  within 
tj.p    lli'rlil     of    t'onuif'i" 

Wl  .1'  wr  i,p«'(l  lur  J.'io  Mpprpi.iiitiaiV«t  »nd 
,'j  '-.I  I ,.i(.  I  h  w.  I,  '  w  . , ,  l)ic•(i^'l  '  i.i'ii.xelvM  to 
r'  '  'i.M'  tip'Ht  it  theur  ;mmi:  and  dUtlH, 
'  ■  '  •  V  rriwrnlng  tlip  (I  \'r:,n>rnl  of  the 
U (U led  State*  to  I ^    ;'<'  ;  :>' 

We  were  happy  to  welcome  the  following 
recent  vlsit/irs  Mr  Peter  Atherton,  Mr, 
Oeorge  H  Prazier  and  Miss  Oail  Pnueler,  MlM 
Helen  If  Johnson.  Mr  Jivmi  s  H  Kindel,  Jr., 
with  his  two  tons.  Bob  nnd  Bill  Kindel  Santa 
Ana;  Mrn  Robert  J  Hltt  Orange  Mrs  John 
BirbfMir  L<\  Mena  Mr  and  Mr?  W  O  Paul, 
Jr  ,  T'>rba  Linda  Mr  William  Sample,  Jr., 
San  Diego  Mr  George  Osborne  FuUerton, 
and  Mr    Ray  E   Badger,  Rancho  Santa  Fe 


Imported  Agricultural  Labor  Doesn't  Take 
Jobi  Away  From  Our  Own  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRE.SENTATU'ES 

Monday  Mav  2.  1960 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
opponents  of  Public  Law  78  base  their 
opposition  upon  the  belief  that  importa- 
ticMi  of  foreign  labor  takes  jobs  away 
from  our  own  people 

Each  week  Uie  Gilroy  Evening  Dis- 
patch prints  a  news  story  which  clearly 
shows  that  this  argument  is  fa]se.  In 
the  Lssue  for  April  127,  1960,  the  Dis- 
patch quotes  Mr,  Arnold  Hamilton, 
manager  of  the  State  Department  of 
Employment  Office  in  Gilroy,  Calif.,  as 
stating  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
men  and  women  to  pick  strawberries. 
The  DLspatch  story  further  reports  the 
situation  as  so  desperate  that  house- 
wives and  schoolchildren  are  urged  to 
help  in  harvesting  the  berrj-  crop. 

Another  portion  cf  the  .same  news 
st.3ry  reports  that  during  the  week  pre- 
vious to  April  27  there  were  4.58  continued 
claims  for  unemployment  insurance  and 
150  new  claims. 

The  sense  of  this  news  story  is  not  un- 
usual; in  fact,  it  is  normal  during  the 
harvest  season  in  California. 


To  iKlltorlaliw  on  the  DUpatch  news 
Btoj-y  I  nhouJcl  like  to  offer  thla  com- 
ment; "I»n't  It  apparent  that  unem- 
ployed domeatlc  worker*  will  not  pick 
airawbrrrlea?  If  thla  In  true  then  do 
we  not  need  Imported  f^eld  labor  If  we 
Hie  to  haivpNt  hikhly  prrlahablc  crops?" 


Rumanian  Indtptndtnce  Day 

EX1KN8ION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

i>r    III  iNou 

IN  nil  ii(u;mk  oj-  nii-KitMKNrATiviih 
Monday  May  2.  1960 

M'  ni  KWINSKI  Ml  Kpniker  Ru- 
,u,iii,u  lULs  lUv.n^^  bnii  tlin  bi  ciulbttakrl 
of  scuithrusu  Hi  Furopc,  nnd  lU  ruu(j«l 
p(,i'.ii.;'.  iiiiiDMw  tlic  hiudif'Nl  and  inoal 
p:  .(,,.' .sc  Vkoikei.s  m  111!  Kiiropr  It  la 
ohr  ,.;  !!ii'  liimci  (diiiililcs  m  ihr  Diil- 
k.i;.  iH:,,','u',a  uiid  m'Iiic  17  million  Ru- 
!i,.,ii.i.i,v  ( iiii.'^tiiiiir  (lie  of  the  lar«psl  of 
nl.  (!!.!,.(  >.'  (,;ip".  m  that  rctflon  Opor- 
j'uph.N  l.a.'-  placed  ihcin  at  the  ciossroadu 
of  Euiope  and  Asm  and  A.slatic  lnvadcr.s 
of  Euj'opc  hu\r  found  It  convenient  to 
enter  Europe  via  Rumania  Thu.s  Ru- 
manians were  fRl<'d  to  defend  them- 
selvea  and  then  freedom  against  hordes 
from  the  east  Since  the  beginning  of 
modern  times  they  had  fared  .some  for- 
midable and  fearle.ss  ad'.er.sarles.  Cen- 
turies ago  the  country  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and 
Rumanians  were  subjected  to  the  con- 
queror's unrelenting  harsh  rule.  They 
endured  the  oppressive  rule  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  but  they  never  lost  sight 
of  their  goal — national  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century  they 
staged  several  revolts  with  that  end  in 
view,  but  eacli  time  they  fell  short  of 
their  goal ;  and  they  were  ruthlessly  pun- 
ished for  their  danng  attempts.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  Crimean 
War  provided  an  opportunity.  In  1856, 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  war.  European 
powers  agreed  to  restrain  the  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  over  Rumania,  and  two 
autonomous  principalities  were  created. 
Later  these  two  principalities  were  united 
under  the  rule  of  a  prince.  In  the 
Russo-Turki.sh  War  of  1877-78.  Ruma- 
nians had  their  golden  opportunity  and 
they  took  full  advantage  of  that.  On 
May  10,  1877,  when  there  was  little  fear 
of  the  Turks,  they  prwlaimed  their  inde- 
pendence, which  in  a  few  years,  in  1880. 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Rumanian 
Kingdom.  Thus  the  event  of  83  yeare 
ago  today  was  of  such  significance  to 
Rumanians  that  they  have  always  ob- 
served its  anniversai7  as  their  national 
holiday. 

Since  those  happy  days  Rumanians 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs.  Their 
country  grew  prosperous  at  times  and 
they  lived  in  peace  and  happiness,  but  at 
other  times  it  wa^  robbed  of  its  wealth  by 
foreigners  and  the  people  were  penurious 
and  poverty  stricken,  as  has  been  their 
lot  particularly  since  the  end  of  the  last 
war.  Unhappy  Rumanians  endured 
hardships  and  suffered  during  that  war. 


hopmii  that  in  the  end  they  would  have 
iheir  rewind,  but  like  »o  many  other  na- 
tionw  in  the  rcnion,  they  were  sadly  and 
«n^vou^ly  disapixiiiitod  The  rosult  has 
been  ihrir  cnsluvprneni  under  Commu- 
nist totttlitmiunism,  which  in  1847  forced 
the  abdication  of  the  Kinii  and  deprived 
the  people  of  ihelr  last  Uacea  of  frcr 
Kovcrnmrnl,  Certainly  In  Rumania  wf 
hrr  the  htark  dlfTrrencp  between  the 
MumUncNn  ()i  a  Kood  constituiioiml  mim- 
wichy  III  compunsoii  with  llu-  nuMule 
under  the  Communial  philosophy  of 
uovrinmi-nt 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  f^ttinu  and  piopet 
that  we,  Mt'inlieiN  of  the  Cnnmcss  of  !lu 
I'lUtcd  Hlulfs  (like  tlila  opixiMutillv  In 
encouraue  the  brave  nnd  ruuijed  Ru- 
nmniHh  ppoplr  lo  mitiniuin  ihrir  hope 
for  fu'odom  by  rlinmnu  to  the  spirit  of 
May  10.  1877,  ihfli  true  indeprndeiicc 
dny. 

Brotherhood  In  Action— A  Slfnlficant 
GccaiioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    KIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAT1VI8 
Monday.  May  2.  1960 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  my 
district  during  Brotherhood  Week  a  dis- 
tinctive occasion  In  human  relations  took 
place  It  truly  reflected  democracy  in 
action,  Its  effect  is  so  in.spinng  and  its 
meaning  so  significant,  especially  at  this 
time  when  the  subject  of  human  rights 
is  of  such  deep  concern  to  the  whole 
world,  that  I  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  American  people  through  the 
forum  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 

I  refer  to  a  gathering  of  peoples  of  all 
faiths  and  races,  the  aged  and  the  young, 
homemakers,  professional  people,  labor 
and  management.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Broth- 
erhood Council  of  Eastern  Queens,  New- 
York,  on  February  25.  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  council's  annual  Community 
Brotherhood  Award. 

This  outstanding  organization,  of 
which  Mr.  Melvin  Gerard,  a  distin- 
guished community  leader,  is  president, 
is  composed  of  groups  comprising  a 
cross  section  of  races,  religions,  and  civic 
functions.  It  has  dedicated  its  activities 
to  the  furtherance  of  programs  designed 
to  promote  greater  understanding  among 
peoples — programs  of  brotherhood. 

One  of  the  council's  fine  activities  is 
the  pre.sentation  each  year  of  its  Com- 
munity Brotherhood  Award  to  a  citizen 
who  has  demonstrated  through  his  ac- 
tions his  dedication  to  the  community 
and  to  the  precepts  of  brotherhood. 
This  year's  occasion  marked  the  fifth 
annual  presentation  of  the  award. 

I  was  privileged  to  address  the  cere- 
mony— quoting  in  part  some  of  my  re- 
marks made  that  same  day  in  this 
House — and  to  make  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Albert  Greenblatt.  pioneering  civic 
worker  and  attorney  of  Floral  Park,  who 
has  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  to  community  activities  and  to  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  individuals  and 
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groups  regardless  of  race,   religion,   or 

creed. 

This  inspiring  meeting  can  proudly 
stand  as  a  model  for  other  communities 
in  America.  Because  it  exemplifies  the 
very  essence  of  our  democratic  beliefs,  I 
would  like  to  describe  the  occasion  in  the 
j)ermanent  Record  of  this  Congress. 

The  event  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  Junior  High  School  172  and.  in  spite 
of  inclement  weather,  more  than  300 
people  turned  out  to  participate. 

Although  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Greenblatt  as  the  winner  of  the  Commu- 
nity Award  was  the  highlight  of  the 
occasion,  the  impressive  gathering  also 
included  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
awards  to  18  public  school  children  who 
had  been  selected  as  the  winners  of  the 
B'nal  B'rlth  brotherhood  poster  contest. 

These  awards  were  presented  by  Mrs 
Shirley  Brody,  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  branch  of  the  inde- 
pendence chapter  of  Bnai  Brith  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Brother- 
hood Council.  Mrs.  Brody,  incidentally, 
is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  good 
causes  and  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  objectives  of  the  council.  She  pre- 
sented the  awards  to: 

Laurie  MalofT  and  Carol  Glaser.  from 
Public  School  18;  I*hilip  Davis  and 
Stephen  Karafiol,  from  Pubuc  School  33  ; 
Ronald  Promkin  and  Mark  Nerenberg, 
from  Public  School  115;  Simon  Winnik 
and  Donna  Schatz,  from  Junior  High 
School  172;  Myra  Handelman  and  Nancy 
Rudd,  from  Public  School  85;  Eugene 
Giardina  and  Elissa  Lowenstein,  from 
Public  School  191;  Steve  Fromkes  and 
Dominick  Durante,  from  Public  School 
133;  Eileen  Burton  and  Kenneth  Pisher, 
from  St.  Gregorys;  and  Veronica  Bond 
and  Richard  Ohlinger.  from  St.  Paul's. 

Throughout  the  evenmg  the  Hillside 
Junior  High  School  Glee  Club,  directed 
by  Herman  Schuckman  and  Lillian 
LeBarbara.  gave  numerous  musical  selec- 
tions. It  was  literally  thrilling  to  listen 
to  their  exceptional  harmony  and  talent. 
The  Human  Relations  Drama  Work- 
shop of  Andrew  Jackson  High  School 
presented  a  playlet  entitled  'The  Third 
Defendant."  It  was  magnificently  per- 
formed, and  the  entire  cast  and  its  di- 
rection calls  for  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

The  big  moment  of  the  evening  was,  of 
course,  the  naming  of  Mr.  Greenblatt 
as  this  year's  winner  of  the  fifth  annual 
Community  Award.  He  succeeds  four 
other  outstanding  advocates  of  human 
rights  and  civic  conscious  residents  of 
eastern  Queens,  all  previous  recipients 
of  the  award — Mr.  Herman  Ehinsay. 
Pastor  Paul  Lorimer,  Mr.  Melvin  Gerard, 
and  Mrs.  Bess  Smith.  I  was  truly  priv- 
ileged to  be  the  one  to  announce  the 
selection  of  Mr  Greenblatt  and  to  pre- 
sent him  with  the  plaque. 

Mr  Greenblatt  was  well  deserving  of 
the  honor  He  is  a  leading  civic  worker 
in  Floral  Park,  NY  ,  president  of  the 
Lost  Community  Civic  Association,  and 
past  commander  of  the  Stein-Goldie 
Jewish  War  Veterans  Post  552  in  which 
he  is  still  very  active.  He  has  also  do- 
nated continually  of  his  time  and  efforts 
for  many  years  in  providing  legal  coun- 
sel and  support  to  the  many  religious 
organizations  and   good   causes   in   the 


coomi unity.  He  Is  the  legislative  chair- 
man of  the  PTA  of  Junior  High  School 
172  and  is  a  member  of  Its  executive 
board.  He  is  associated  with  the  Eastern 
Queens  Youth  Clubs  which  sponsor  sum- 
mer dances  for  teenagers,  .\dded  to  this 
are  his  countless  other  activities  and  con- 
tributions to  community  betterment  and 
the  ideals  of  brotherhood. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  cite  the 
names  of  the  runners-up  for  the  award. 
My  one  regret  is  that  there  were  not  10 
aw&rds  to  be  given  that  night,  for  surely 
each  of  the  10  nominees  were  richly  de- 
spi-ving  of  the  honor.  Each,  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
eva:  y  concept  and  principle  upon  which 
the  selection  was  based.  These  most 
praiseworthy  individuals  were  Mrs.  Syl- 
via Bachner.  Mrs.  Shirley  Brody,  Mrs. 
Jaye  Celano,  Mr  Alexander  M  I^x,  Mr 
Maj-tin  Hande,  Mrs  Henrietta  Henschel, 
Mr.  Bernard  Krueger.  Mrs.  Sue  Noretka. 
and  Mrs.  Adeline  Rubin. 

The  selection  of  the  winner  was  made 
by  three  Impartial  judges  on  the  basis  of 
community  service  as  expre'^sed  by  ac- 
tivities in  local  groups  in  behalf  of  com- 
munity betterment  and  for  the  prnmo- 
tioD  of  the  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
through  word  and  deed,  in  the  inter- 
religious  and  interracial  field  on  a  local 
level.  The  judges  were  Mrs  Harold 
Prucha.  librarian  of  the  Glen  Oaks  Li- 
brary; Mr.  Nils  Mathisen,  manager  of 
the  Glen  Oaks  branch  of  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co  ;  and  Mr  David  Allison,  editor 
of  the  popular  community  newspaper, 
the  Glen  Oaks  News. 

Tlie  impressive  ceremonies  were  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Paul  Denn.  the 
h:j»hly  respected  principal  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  High  School.  His  comments, 
alcmg  with  those  of  Mel  Gerard,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  occasion  as  did 
thQ  highly  significant  speech  made  by 
Hon.  Louis  Wallach,  the  distinguished 
New  York  State  assembljTnan  from  the 
lOtJi  district  of  Queens,  who  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  Council  of 
Eastern  Queens.  Also  most  meaningful 
to  the  event  was  the  participation  of 
Pastor  Daniel  Pierotti,  of  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Rabbi  Meyer 
Bilitsky,  who  delivered  the  invocation 
and  the  benediction  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  inspiring  action  can 
proudly  stand  as  a  model  for  other  com- 
munities in  America.  It  exemplifies  the 
very  essence  of  our  beliefs  and  ideals  in 
free  government.  It  is,  as  I  said  earlier, 
truly  democracy  in  action. 


Polish  Constitution  Day  Ceremonies  in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENPION  OF  RFMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2. 1960 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  ceremonies  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia yesterday,  Sunday,  May  1,  1960, 


at  St.  Adalbert's  Auditorium.  It  was  an 
invigorating  and  Inspiring  sight  to  see 
nearly  1,500  Polish -American  citizens 
listening  to  numerous  speakers,  who  in 
fiery  oration  encouraged  the  people  in 
their  continued  fight  for  the  land  of 
their  origin. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  hear 
the  Honorable  W:m.i.\m  J  Gpeen,  Jr  . 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  City  Com- 
mittee and  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  introduce  the  principal 
speaker,  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle, 
adjutant  genf^ral  of  Penn.sylvanla  Gen- 
eral Biddle  delivered  an  Inspiring  ad- 
dre.ss. 

The  chairman  of  the  program  was  Mr. 
William  F.  Siemion,  who  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  efforts  and  presenta- 
tion of  .such  an  outstanding  affair 


West  Virpnia'i  Coal  Resourcei— A  Tre- 
mendous Power  PotentuJ  for  New  In- 
dustry 


EXTFN.^ION  OP  RPZMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

(ir    MINNrSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATK3 
Monday.  May  2.  1960 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtrMPHREYl  entitled.  '  Wr^^t  Vlrgmlas 
Coal  Resources -A  Tremendous  Power 
Potential  for  New  Industry-  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

STATTMUfT     BT     SkNATOE     HUHPIBIKT 

In  my  extensive  travels  throughout  the 
S'at*  of  West  Virginia  In  the  past  several 
days.  I  have  been  deeply  moved  and  troubled 
by  the  desperate  economic  condiM'Hs  which 
are  to  be  found  there. 

It  Is  not  a  pleasant  experience  to  see  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  able  workers  with- 
out Jobs,  to  see  families  without  adequate 
food  and  clothing,  to  see  abandont^d  hou-'ies 
and  factories.  Yet,  this  Is  the  situation  and 
we  must  face  up  to  It.  The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  an  obligation  to  come  forth 
with  progranas  designed  to  aid  In  the  growth 
and  development  of  West  Virginia's  econ- 
omy. Its  people  are  doing  all  that  they  can 
to  Improve  the  economy,  but  they  cannot  do 
It  alone. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  one  particular 
program  which  the  Federal  Qovcrnment 
should  give  top  priority  to  Namely,  the 
finding  of  ways  U3  make  greater  use  of  coal. 
West  Virginia  s  greatest  natural  re»f)urce. 

West  Virginia  is  by  all  odds  the  most  Im- 
portant coal  producing  State  In  the  country, 
accounting  for  30  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction excluding  anthracite  As  such,  it 
h&s  shared  In  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
coal  industry  during  the  past  decade.  Out- 
put In  both  West  Virginia  and  the  Industry 
as  a  whole  was  d^^wn  by  about  one-third  in 
1938  from  the  peak  year  1947  The  SUte  has 
been  hit  especially  hard,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  coal  mining  Is  its  most  Important 
industry. 

West  Virginia  does  not  lack  reserves.  Ac- 
cording to  official  Government  figures,  the 
recoverable  reserves  remaining  are  more  tbaa 
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eight  times  the  total  of  all  the  coal  the 
State  has  produced  to  date  The  Important 
taiik.  then,  to  aid  West  Vlrglria's  recovery 
from  the  depressed  ctmdllion  of  its  major 
Industry  Is  to  Snd  or  create  new  markets  for 
its  coal. 

Of  particular  interest  to  West  Virginia 
are  the  technological  advances  which  have 
taken  place  In  long-distance  transmission  of 
electricity  Shipment  of  coal  by  wire  Is  now 
technically  and  economically  possible. 

Traditionally,  the  cost  of  transmitting 
electricity  over  high  voltage  powerlines  more 
than  200  to  250  miles  has  been  greater  than 
the  cost  of  transpKjrtlng  coal  As  a  result, 
electric  power  for  large  consuming  centers 
has  been  generated  near  those  centers,  and 
the  coal  has  been  brought  to  them.  With 
the  growth  of  demand,  however,  large  blocks 
of  power  are  now  required  at  the  big  con- 
suming centers,  and  the  combination  of  this 
large-scale  demand  and  recent  advances  In 
the  art  of  electricity  transmission  at  extra 
high  voltages  has  created  exciting  new  oppor- 
tunities. Sweden  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
demonstrated  that  it  Is  technically  feasible 
to  transmit  power  500  miles  and  more  at 
voltages  of  500,000  volts  and  higher  Both 
countries  have  ambitious  programs  for  still 
higher  voltages  and  longer  distances.  At 
extra  high  voltages  and  with  large  blocks  of 
power,  the  cost  of  long-distance  transmission 
falls  beltjw  the  cost  of  coal  transport  over 
the  same  distance 

Heretofore,  the  economics  of  power  and 
ooAl  transport  have  meant  that  West  Vir- 
ginia was  too  far  from  main  consuming  cen- 
ters to  allow  power  to  be  generated  In  Its 
coalfields  and  transmitted  to  those  centers. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case  In  fact.  West 
Virginia  Is  Ideally  located  to  become  the  site 
of  power  stations  situated  at  the  mine  mouth 
and  supplying  power  to  many  of  our  great 
uidustria!  and  urban  centers. 

Half  of  the  American  people  live  within 
500  miles  of  the  State  Four  out  of  the  five 
largest  cities  are   within    the  same   area. 

The  opportunity  to  aid  West  Virginia's  de- 
presiied  coal  Industry  is  evident,  but  large 
obstacles  are  In  the  way  Existing  power 
systems  are  not  set  up  to  take  advantage  of 
this  situation,  and  legal  and  administrative 
difBcultles  must  be  cleared  away.  The  solu- 
tion to  West  Virginia's  problem  is  clear, 
however:  There  must  be  a  concerted  Govern- 
ment program  to  encourage  the  location  of 
Industry  In  West  Virginia  to  take  advantage 
of  "mine-mouth"  FK>wer.  and  to  assist  the 
development  of  "mine-mouth"  power  sta- 
tions whose  electricity  will  be  sent  to  major 
consuming  centers  in  the  eastern  half  of 
America.  This  would  not  be  a  program  in- 
volving large  expenditures  of  public  funds 
What  Is  needed  Is  leadership,  encouragement 
and  stimulation  for  private  enterprise  to 
take  advantage  of  cost-saving  opportunities. 
Tills  Is  a  way  to  get  West  Virginia's  coal 
industry  back  on  Its  feet  so  that  it  again 
becomes  a  source  of  strength  In  the  economic 
life  of  the  State  It  is  a  bold  program  that 
puts  to  work  our  country's  technological 
prowess. 

There  is  a  need  for  close  Federal-State  and 
private  Industry  cooperation  because  the 
market  for  West  Virginia  power  will  lie  in 
the  huge  metropolitan  areas  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
means  Federal  leadership  in  the  Joint  effort 
because  the  program  Involves  interstate  co- 
operation. Federal  Power  Commission  rate 
structures  and  probably  partial  Federal  fi- 
nancing. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr. 
Murray,  has  Introduced  a  resolution,  S.  Res. 
71.  calling  for  a  study  of  the  electrical  power 
supply  situation  of  the  United  States  with 
the  view  in  mind  of  recommending  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  assure  development  and 
organization  of  bulk  power  supply  to  enable 
our  country  to  maintain  an  expanding  econ- 


omy, higher  standards  of  living,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  position  in  the  world. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  timely  resolution 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  approved  in  this 
session.  And  I  would  hope  that  If  such  a 
congressional  study  is  undertaken  that  this 
subject  of  the  trunsmls.slon  of  electrical 
power  by  way  of  high-\ ullage  transmission 
lines  directly  from  the  coalfields  will  be 
fully  explored,  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  encourage  its  development  set 
forth. 

The  development  of  huge.  new.  low-cost 
energy  resources  In  West  Virginia,  can  be 
the  single  greatest  attraction  to  new  indus- 
tries In  many  parts  of  the  State.  The  paper 
and  chemical  industries  which  consume  large 
quantities  of  electrical  energy  and  use  ccjal, 
water,  and  forest  products  as  basic  raw  ma- 
terials could  not  resist  the  powerfully  at- 
tractive combination  of  inducements  which 
would  mean  more  Jobs. 


The   National  Cultural  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF   PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  May  2. 1960 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Act — approved  in 
September  1958 — specifies  a  narrow  and 
somewhat  awkwardly  placed  plot  of  land 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  which  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  is  to  be  built. 

Part  of  the  land  within  this  site  de- 
scription is  already  owned  by  the  US. 
Government,  and  part  of  the  land  is  held 
by  private  owners.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Act — namely,  that  the  Government 
provide  the  land  on  which  the  building 
would  be  built,  and  the  building  itself 
would  be  paid  for  by  private  contribu- 
tions— the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  allocated  $705.- 
000  of  Capper-Cramton  Act  appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  privately 
held  land  within  the  site  described  in  the 
law. 

The  board  of  trustees  and  their  archi- 
tect adviser  tried  to  work  out  a  design 
for  facilities  on  this  site  but  concluded 
that  real  justice  could  not  be  done  in 
this  way  to  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act. 

Accordingly,  in  conversations  with 
Conrad  L.  Wirth.  Director  of  the  U.S. 
National  Park  Service,  the  idea  arose  for 
placing  the  National  Cultural  Center 
partly  on  land  within  the  original  site 
description  and  partly  on  US  Park  Serv- 
ice land  in  order  that  a  park  and  river 
setting  could  be  achieved  for  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center. 

Incidental  to  such  a  shift  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  building  would  be  the  reloca- 
tion of  Rock  Creek -Potomac  Parkway  so 
that  it  is  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the 
proposed  buildine.  This  shift  of  the 
parkway  necessitates  the  acquisition  of 
certain  small  parcels  of  private  land  not 
already  included  within  the  original  site 
description  in  the  act. 

At  the  time  this  site  shift  was  con- 
sidered in  1959,  it  was  generally  believed 


that  the  $705,000  of  Capper-Cramton 
money  would  cover  most  of  the  cost  of 
buying  the  privately  held  land,  and  that 
any  small  balance  would  be  covered  by 
funds  collected  from  fund  raising.  On 
this  basis  then,  the  board  of  trustees  ap- 
proved an  architectural  concept  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  wa^  sub- 
mitted, for  approval,  to  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts,  with  a  full  explanation  of 
the  change  in  plans.  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
building  plan,  as  did  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commis.'^i oners 


♦i 


PROBLEM 


In  the  past  year,  active  work  has  been 
proceeding  in  redeveloping  the  Foggy 
Bottom  area  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  factor,  as  well  as  announcement 
of  plans  for  a  National  Cultural  Center 
in  this  area,  have  caused  land  values  to 
nearly  triple.  Informal  appraisals  by  the 
appraisers  employed  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  indicate 
that  the  $705,000  of  Capper-Cramton 
money  is  no  longer  adequate  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  privately  held  land. 

The  trustees  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ence fund-raismg  difficulties  because  of 
inabihty  to  show  that  they  have  a  clear 
title  to  the  land  on  which  the  Center  is  to 
be  built,  and  no  funds  are  available 
with  which  to  buy  the  land.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  is  that  prospective  donors  do 
not  want  to  give  to  a  project  which  does 
not  have  a  clear  title  tc  the  land,  and 
they  had  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  providing  the  laad 

In  the  second  place,  the  I^stional  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  limits  the  life  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  5  years.  In  the 
event  that  the  National  Cultural  Center 
project  fails,  all  lands  acquired  for  this 
purpo.se  revert  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Hence,  prospective  donors  are  either  re- 
fusing to  give  in  the  face  of  this  uncer- 
tain situation,  or  they  are  exercising 
their  rights  under  the  section  of  the  law 
which  provides  that  they  may  designate 
an  alternative  beneficiary  for  their  dona- 
tions in  case  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter project  fails.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  reservations,  no  funds  are  avail- 
able with  which  to  buy  land. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  not  even  in 
a  position  to  go  to  a  bank  and  obtain  a 
mortgage  on  the  U.S. -owned  land  ear- 
marked for  the  Center  becau.se  ol  the 
5-year  death  sentence  in  the  act.  In 
other  words,  no  bank  will  give  a  mort- 
gage on  a  piece  of  land  which  reverts  to 
the  U.S.  Government  in  1963. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  authorized  its  officers 
on  March  31.  1960.  to  explore  with  the 
appropriate  Members  and  committees  of 
Congress  the  possibility  of: 

First.  Amending  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
Center  site  so  that  the  structure  can  be 
built  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plan  as  shown  in  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  File  No    1-8-618. 

Second.  Obtaining  from  the  Congress 
an  appropriation  of  such  funds  as  would 
be  required  to  secure  all  of  the  private 
lands  needed  to  build  the  Center  in 
accordance  with  the  approved  concept. 
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In  seeking  this  appropriation,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  notes  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  additional  funds  may 
be  considered  a  prudent  investment  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  Purchase  of  the  privately  held 
land  as  soon  as  possible  will  halt  the 
rising  value  thereof  at  1960  prices. 

Second.  Even  should  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  project  fail  by  1963.  the 
land  which  will  revert  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  be  used  for  another  govern- 
mental purpose,  and  the  price  of  the 
land  would  have  been  held  to  the  1960 
price. 

Third.  Should  the  United  States  desire 
to  sell  the  land  for  a  nongovernmental 
purpose  in  1963.  the  Government  could 
profit  from  the  general  rise  on  land 
values  in  the  Foggy  Bottom  area  and 
make  the  sale  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  1960  purchase  price. 


Grazinf  Fee  Study  Initiated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLOR-VDO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2,1960 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
c«D.  I  include  extracts  from  a  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  and  portions 
of  an  exchange  of  correspondence  from 
which  there  has  been  generated  an  inter- 
departmental study  of  inconsistencies  in 
grazing  fees  on  Federal  lands. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior in  undertaking  the  study  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Comptroller  General. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  study 
unjustifiable  inconsistencies  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  grazing  administration  of 
Federal   lands  can  be  strengthened. 

The  extracts  and  letters  follow: 
Extracts  F^om   Report  to  tot  Congress  bt 

THE  CoMPTPOLLER  GeNEIRAL.  SEPTEMBER  1  959, 

ON  Review  or  Activities  in  Northeiin  Re- 
gion (  Region  1 ) .  Rockt  Moitntain  Region 
;  Region    2\ .    California    Region    (Region 
5  >     Forest  Service,  Department  or  Agri- 
cuLTfRE,  September  1958 
In  our  report  to  the  Conjfress  dated  June 
7,  1957,  on  the  audit  of  the  Forest  Service  for 
1855-56,  we  recommended  that  the  Service 
reexamine  Its  poUclea  and  practices  with  the 
objective  of  obtaining  fair  compensation  for 
the  use  of  Its  lands.     This  matter  was  also 
Included  In  our  January  1958  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlTea,    on    algnincant   flndlnirs   devel- 
oped during  the  course  of  audits  and  other 
examinations.     It  Is  repeated  In  this  report 
because  as  yet  there  are  no  firm  plans  for 
revising  gracing  fees. 

In  our  fiscal  year  1958  audits,  we  found 
that  Forest  Service  grailng  fees  were  still 
greatly  below  fees  charged  on  comparable 
State  and  private  lands.  There  Is  also  a 
wide  variation  In  charges  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral 'ind  managing  agencies  for  gracing  on 
Uovemment  range  land. 

Forest  Service  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  believe  that  comparable 
rates  among  aU  Pedeml  Und  managing 
agencies  are  desirable  and  tliat  any  fee  study 


undertaken  by  the  Service  should  be  made 
simultaneously  and  on  a  coordinated  basU 
wltk  studies  conducted  by  other  Federal 
ageticles.  In  letters  dated  February  10  and 
April  24,  1956,  In  response  to  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Bulletin  No  58  3  concerning  user 
charges  for  certain  Government  services,  the 
Department  stated  that  there  Is  c'arrei.tly  a 
wide  variation  In  charges  made  by  Federal 
agencies  for  grazing  pirlvlleges  on  similar 
range  land,  that  present  Incon.sl.stent  prac- 
tices should  be  made  unlforni,  and  that  Joint 
action  within  the  executive  branch  is  needed. 
To  advise  the  Congress  and  obtain  Its  sup- 
port, the  Department  suvjgested  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  initiate  a  Joint  reso- 
lution endorsing  c<x)p)eratr.e  study  by  the 
Departments  of  Defense.  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture. However,  in  Its  reply  dated  July 
25,  1958.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  took  the 
view  that  the  agencies  concerned  should 
w  rk  out  mutually  agreeable  procedxirea. 
I:,  a  letter  duted  August  25.  1958.  to  the 
Bridget  Director  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
.'\gnculture,  the  Department  again  suggested 
that  prior  congressional  concurrence  In  the 
form  of  a  Joint  congressional  resolution 
miijht  be  desirable  for  the  executive  branch 
study. 

A-s  of  July  1,  1959,  no  further  action  has 
been  taken  r>n  the  matter  by  either  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

To  eliminate  present  lncon.«lstencles  In 
ch<«-ges  for  grazing  on  Government  lands 
m.U..u;ed  by  different  Federal  agencies,  and 
to  obtain  fair  compensation  for  use  of  these 
hinds,  we  recommend  that  a  Joint  study  be 
undertaken  with  the  objective  of  arriving  at 
a  uniform  basis  for  establishing  grazing  fees. 
We  believe  that  the  study  will  not  be  under- 
t-iken  without  congressional  sanction. 


Committee  on  Interior 

and  Inscxar  Affairs. 
Wafihington.  DC,  March  4,  1960 
Hon.  Pbed  .a.  Seaton. 

Sear'-tarr/  of  the  Interior    Department  of  the 
Interior.    Wa.'ihingtori,  DC 

DcAB  Mr  Secretary  This  refers  to  Under 
Searetary  Elmer  P  Bennetts  letter  of  Feb- 
ru.vy  4  In  which  it  is  stated  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  be  pleased  to 
c<Kii>crate  In  a  Joint  study  directed  toward 
the  objection  of  eliminating  certain  incon- 
sistencies between  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  grazing  fees 

Tou  have  alre.idy  been  provided  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dat-ed  Novemtjer  25  from  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Airrlculture  In  which  it  is 
stilted  that  that  Dep:u-tment  believes  that 
practices  among  Federal  agencies  should 
be  made  uniform  and  that  any  adjustments 
in  grazing  fees  should  be  based  on  a  Joint 
study  by  the  Federal  Departments  (Agri- 
culture Defense,  and  Interior) . 

tn  view  of  the  conclusion  of  both  De- 
partments that  this  study  would  be  bene- 
ficial, I  would  suggest  that  the  study  be 
Initiated  and  carried  out  at  the  earliest 
ooavenlence  of  the  Departments  concerned 
At  the  completion  of  the  study  a  copy  of  the 
resulting  report  should  be  furnished  to  tiie 
cocimlttee  and  at  that  time  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  printing 
It  AS   a  congressional   document. 

fleasfl  advise  me  from  time  to  time  on  the 
progress  of  the  study 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  N  A.spinali., 

Chairrnan 


US  Department  or  tmi  iNmioa. 

Orrrci  or  tki  SKcmrrART, 
Wajhlngton.  DC.  April  25.  1960 
Hon  Watni  N  Aspinall, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Interior  and   In- 
sular Affatm.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Ma,  Aspinall:  Tour  letter  of  March 
4  auggests  that  a  Joint  study  directed  toward 
tb#  objective  of  eliminating  certain  Incon- 


sistencies ijetween  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
spect t<:i  grazing  fee*  be  Initiated  and  carried 
out  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  De- 
partments concerned.  This  Department  Is 
currently  engaged  In  Informal  discussions 
with  the  Df'p;irtment.s  of  Agriculture  and 
Defense  designed  to  Initiate  such  a  study. 
We  will  Keep  you  advised  from  time  to 
time  relative  i-o  iX-a  progress  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  study  furnish  your  committee 
with  a  copy  of  the  results. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  F   Bennett. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  Balance  of  Payments  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/\RKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

0»    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2.  1960 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  excellent  article  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Flobert  B  Ander- 
son, entitled  The  Balance  of  Payments 
Problem,"  which  appeared  in  the  April 
1960  issue  of  the  magazine,  Forei^Ti 
Affairs.  The  Nation  is  confronted  with 
a  balance-of-payments  problem  tliat 
must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  fully  and 
effectively  discharge  our  responsibilities 
of  frtH^  world  leadership  Secretary  An- 
dersons  article  pre.sents  an  analysi.s  of 
the  causes  of  the  deficit  and.  noting,'  that 
the  dollar  has  become  the  reserve  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  stresses  the  vital  im- 
portance of  moving  to  correct  the  im- 
balance. 

The  solution  is  by  no  means  .simple, 
and  Secretary  Anderson  proposes  a  firm, 
many-faceted  attack  combining  .sound 
domestic  fiscal  policies  directed  at  keep- 
ing the  dollar  stable,  with  a  foreign 
exchange  policy  that  will  maintain  inter- 
national confidence  in  our  currency. 
Rejecting  the  temptation  to  solve  the 
problem  by  restrictive  action  in  our  in- 
ternational economic  policy.  Secretary 
Anderson  cites  the  role  of  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  in  resisting  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, and  de.scnbes  the  need  for  a  united 
effort  by  the  whole  .American  economy  to 
.seek  foreign  markets  on  an  increasingly 
Intensive  scale  The  article  Is  appended 
under  unanimous  consent: 

The   nAi.A.sc-E  or  Payme.nts   Problem 
I  By  Robert  B    Anderson) 

It  Is  a  new  thing  for  Amerlrans  to  be  con- 
cerned with  our  balance  of  payments  We 
ar«  nccustomod  to  thinking  of  ovirselves  as  a 
Nation  with  almost  limitless  prfxluctlve  re- 
sourri's  ft  Nation  capable  of  turning  out 
K'>->d8  ftnd  services  sufficient  for  our  own 
n»»ed«  and  for  a  slrable  foreign  demand, 
without  undue  monetary  strain  After  all. 
dldnt  Wnrlrt  War  II  demonstrate  that  the 
United  SUtes,  with  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  world's  population,  could  produce 
much  of  the  material  needed  to  win  a  world 
war  maintain  high  living  standards  at  home, 
and  aft«Tward  provide  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  assistance  to  war-torn  countries 
elsewhere? 

All  this  is  true      But  time  moTea  swiftly. 

Our  resources  did  in  fact  make  It  poaslbls 
for  us  to  act  quickly  after  World  War  11  ia 
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e«slng  the  balance  of  p>ayments  problems 
of  other*.  The  destruction  and  economic 
dislocation  of  the  war  had  w1p)ed  out  mixrh 
of  Western  Europe's  monetary  rese.'veB  Ex- 
port earnings  had  greatly  diminished  The 
United  States  recognized  tiiat  the  war- 
do  astated  countries  had  lltUe  ability  t.3  pay 
fof  imports  uf  food,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment— the  foundations  on  which  swift  and 
effective  rehabilitation   had  to  be  built. 

It  was  clear  that  capital  was  required  In 
the  underdeveli>ped  areas  of  the  world  also. 
During  the  war  and  afterward,  people  In 
many  formerly  ls<_.lated  areas  were  brotight 
Into  abrupt  contact  with  both  the  institu- 
tions and  the  advanced  technology  of  the 
West  Ni)t  only  were  old  customs  and  alle- 
giances weakened.  there  was  an  urge, 
stronger  than  any  ties  with  the  past,  to 
achieve  the  conditions  making  for  improved 
standiu-ds  of  living  P'.r  this,  too,  capital 
Was  needed 

It  was  against  th'.s  background  of  re- 
habilitation needs  in  Western  Eurupe  and 
the  thrust  toward  ecMn^nic  advancement 
elsewhere  that  tlie  Ui.ited  States  support«l 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International 
Moneta!7  Fund,  devi.eed  the  Oreek-Turkey 
aid  program  and  the  European  Reci  very 
Pr.igram,  and  has  continued  du.'-:ng  t.^e  t«j8t- 
war  perlfxl  tn  participate  active. y  In  br  jod 
programs  of  aid  and  foreign  loans  As  a  re- 
.•tull  of  all  of  these  efforts  the  balance  of 
paymrnts  problems  of  many  c  untries  have 
been  reduced  tri  manageable  proportions  in- 
deed. In  some  cases,  they  have  been  elimi- 
nated What  is  new  in  our  present  situa- 
tion is  the  realization  that  we  now  have  a 
balance  of  payments  problem  of  our  own. 

This  recognition  has  been  f  irced  on  us  by 
the  sudden  and  substantial  Increases  in  the 
deflcltj*  occurring  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
menu  during  1958  and  1959  Deflclta  had 
occurred  earlier  But  it  is  the  sharp  recent 
uptrend  which  has  cau5ed  concern — and 
rightly  so  The  events  of  the  postwar  period 
have  made  the  US  dollar  the  major  rc-serve 
currency  of  the  world  Never  before  has  It 
been  so  important  t<5  us  and  to  our  friends 
abroad  that  the  balance  of  payments  sliould 
be  In  a  healthy  equilibrium  so  that  the  dol- 
lar can  continue  to  be  a  strong  currency 
fully  Justifying  the  confidence  of  our  own 
and  other  countries. 

In  brief,  one  can  say  that  If  eEces-s  draw- 
ings on  reserves  are  to  be  avoided  over  a 
period  of  lime,  total  outpayments  must  et^uaJ 
total  Inpayments  (both  on  current  and  capi- 
tal account)  In  this  respect,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain analogy  between  the  situation  of  a 
nation  and  of  a  region  within  a  nation  or 
of  an  Individual  Mr  Mlcawber.  in  one  of 
his  more  reflective  moods,  remarked  that  a 
person  who  persistently  ran  a  deficit  In  his 
monetary  affairs  was  doomed  to  misery. 
Not  dissimilarly,  a  commiuilty  which  does 
not  currently  •earn  lu  way"'  In  transactions 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  will  soon  feel 
the  adverse  effecU  of  the  deficit  m  lu  bal- 
ance of  paymenu.  B<^)th  the  individual  and 
the  community  can  borrow  to  offstt  the 
deficit  In  their  current  account  and  this  Is 
constructive  if  the  borrowed  funds  are 
wisely  used,  and  it  can  continue  for  a  long 
time.  But  neither  can  eipect  for  very  long 
to  solve  the  problem  of  deficit  by  borrowing 
for  constimptlon  or  by  u-slnu  up  reserves 
Hciwever,  It  Is  not  wise  to  push  the,ie  anaU>- 
gies  Tory  far,  because  tiiere  are  I  wo  Im- 
portant differences  between  the  balance  of 
paymenu  of  an  Individual  or  a  port  of  a 
n. It  ion,  and  of  the  nation  Itself.  These 
differences  are  the  separate  monetary  sys- 
tems of  nations  and  the  problem  of  trans- 
ferring funds  from  one  country  to  another 
to  which  this  gives  rise. 

The  mechanism  of  adJustmenU  by  which 
a  balance  of  payments  tends  toward  equilib- 
rium Is  a  complex  subject  on  which  many 
books  have  been  written  But  before  turn- 
ing to  an  examination  of  the  US  balance  of 
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payments.  It  may  be  useful  to  summarise 
.s<  ..^,e  general  conclusions: 

•  1  1  Large  deficits  cw  surpluses  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  should  not  persist. 

( 2 )  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  large  one- 
way movements  of  gold  or  large  Increases 
In  foreign  short-term  holdings  of  a  given 
currency  will  not  continue  indefinitely 

(3i  While  there  Is  a  tendency  toward 
equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments,  the 
rapidity  and  effectiveness  with  which  a  coun- 
try moves  from  unbalance  back  to  balance 
varies  from  case  to  case 

(4)  Over  a  period  of  time,  net  movement 
of  capital  into  or  out  of  a  country  is  made 
possible  by  appropriate  shifts  in  the  cur- 
rent account  of  tne  balance  of  payments 
The  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  these 
shifts  comprise  the  baiance-of-pajmenti 
problem. 

(5)  There  need  not — and  generally  will 
not — be  a  balance  In  any  single  year;  that 
is.  some  movement  of  short-term  funds  or 
gold  is  normal.  But  how  much  movement 
is  nonnal  and  sustainable  and  how  much 
is  abnormal  and  unsustbiaabie  cannot  be 
laid  down  by  rule. 

n 

Let  us  now  examine  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

Table  I  gives  a  summary  of  our  balance 
of  p.-iyments  since  194fl:  and  table  II  gives 
greater  detail  for  the   years  since   1950.     In 


the  14  years  shown  In  table  I  the  tot^U 
payments  of  the  United  States  increased 
greatly,  from  about  $13  billion  in  194€  to 
more  than  »28  billion  in  1959  The  current 
accoiuil  was  In  surplus  every  year  before 
1959,  but  there  were  wide  fiuctuatlons  In 
the  surplus,  and  in  1959  there  was  a  small 
deficit  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  n. 

NotwlthFtanding  the  surpluses  on  current 
account,  there  was  an  overall  deficit  (as 
measured  by  recorded  foreign  gains  of  gold 
and  liquid  dollar  balances  In  transactions 
with  the  United  St.itesi  beginning  in  1949 
and  running  every  ye;ir  since  then  except 
In  1957  Tills  deficit  averaged  $1  3  billion, 
1950-67  and  w.\s  $3  4  billion  in  1958  and 
at>out   *3  7   billion   in    1953. 

In  every  year  shown  In  table  11.  total 
US  payments  exceeded  total  receipt*  Con- 
sequently. In  every  year  except  1957  (when 
the  balance  of  payments  and  receipts  was 
very  close! .  foreigners  Increased  their  gold 
and  liquid  dollar  assets.  In  6  of  the  10 
years  foreigners  gained  both  gold  and  dol- 
lars In  3  years  the  United  States  gained 
gold,  but  foreigners'  gains  In  dollars  ex- 
ceeded US  gold  gains.  In  1957  alone.  US. 
gains  In  gold  exceeded  increases  In  foreign 
dollar  holdings 

How  does  It  happen  that  the  United  States 
has  had  a  current  account  surplus  year  after 
year  and  still  has  an  overall  deficit  In  the 
balance  of  payments?  Table  n  supplies  the 
answer. 


T.\Bi,E  I.  —United  States  balanre  of  paymrnts,  1946-59  • 
[In  baUoDs  of  dollars] 


.Vet  U.S. 

Beoorded 

Current 

scoouQt  — gooiis  and 

Total 

Porelcn 

receipts  on 

p.l  i  an.l 

services 

U.S. 
pay- 

psTTDents 
tn  United 

unrH'^r  le^ 

trarL.<,;irUoni 

li'!':)-'.   l.illaf 
Kuliu  t>y 

QMDts' 

(errors  and 

toreif:ners 

U.S. 

U.S. 

' 

omissions; 

exports 

Imports  > 

BalsDoe 

1»4« 

«U.3 

14.4 

•  S 

«-!.> 

14.7 

7.0 

7.7 

1W7 

M«.8 

19.8 

•  -L8 

19.7 

&3 

11.6 

1948 

16.8 

16.6 

1.2 

-1.0 

lA  8 

US 

6.4 

1»4» 

1«.» 

16.0 

-.2 

15.0 

SL7 

6l1 

lOM 

17  S 

14.0 

(') 

S.6 
.3 

13.  9 

13.  1 

L8 

18.9 

19.0 

18.9 

15.1 

17 

1852." 

19.8 

18.2 

1.1 

18.1 

15.8 

2.3 

19SS 

19.7 

17.3 

XI 

17.1 

16.6 

0.4 

tM4 

191 8 

18.3 

1.6 

17  9 

W.1 

1.9 

1»56 _ 

81.9 

aas 

1.1 

30.0 

17  9 

2.1 

l«56  

2S.8 

34.3 

1.0 

3S.7 

19.8 

a.9 

1967 .^...__„. ...._„. 

J7.4 

27.1 

-  5 

36.7 

20. » 

S.S 

I«M 

17.1 

83  3 

X4 

23  3 

21  0 

11 

i«eo. 

VWtiinMs) 

•».• 

a.9 

17 

B.4 

B.5 

-.1 

'  Esriadfls  rrmnt-flnanced  C8  military  sujipHes  and  servloes. 

•  Public  anJ  prtvau  L'.jJ.  capital  ouirtow  and  remittance  are  entered  net  tn  U.S.  paymeDts;  forelpi  pajrmeuts  In 
L'nlte>l  States  lnclu<le  lorelim  loag-tsrm  i.'ive^tnieni  here 

•  Includes  military  erpendlturw  shown  se;:i'-'itely  in  tuMe  II. 

« IiidudessubecrltHtonstothe  Intemstl'in:il  Monetary  Fun!  itid  the  International  Bank  amounting  to  $300,000,(X)0 
tn  1<MA  and  83.100.000.000  In  ld47. 

•  I««s  than  V'<0,000,000. 

•  Kidudte  )  1,376,000,000  suli6crlpUon  to  Inteniutlonal  Monetary  Fund. 

Suuroe:  US.  Dspartmeot  of  Commerce,  (Detailed  tigxirto  may  not  add  to  totab  l^ecause  of  roundlnc.) 


Klrst,  the  net  outflow  of  US  private  capi- 
tal was  large  throughout  the  period  and  in 
1950  50  averaged  »3  billion.  In  19M  It  de- 
cre*\st^  UT  M  3  billion  Second.  US  Oovern- 
mrnt  noiimllltary  loans  and  grants  (minus 
repayments)  averaged  tli  S  billion  during  the 
10  yeivrs,  and  would  have  been  close  to  that 
level  m  1959  eicept  for  some  exceptional  re- 
j->aymenls  received  Third,  the  surplus  of 
cxporu  of  goods  and  services  over  Imports 
of  goods  and  services  fell  short  of  covering 
these  capital  outflows  At  table  II  Indicates 
we  normally  Include  In  Imports  of  goods  and 
services  not  only  merchandise  brought  into 
the  United  States  and  payments  for  services 
performed  for  us  here  by  foreigners,  but  also 
various  payments  abroad  stKh  as  our  tourist 
expenditures  and  our  military  expenditures 
In  various  countries  for  serTlces  and  goods 
used  to  support  our  troops  stationed  there. 
These  military  expenditures  wer*  determined 
by  national  defense  considerations  rathar 
than  by  economic  f  orosa  of  damand  and  sup- 


ply: they  Increased  steadily  from  8576  mil- 
lion In  1950  and  exceeded  93  billion  a  year  in 
1057  59 

If  we  add  together  military  expenditures 
abroad,  net  private  capital  outflows  and  net 
Oovernmeni  nonmllUary  loans  and  grants 
we  find  that  they  averaged  #8  3  billion  in  the 
years  1050^57  They  atnounted  to  almost 
$9  billion  in  1858  Tliry  were  greater  than 
the  excess  of  D  S.  exports  of  goods  and 
services  over  Import*  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices (excluding  from  our  Imixirti  In  this 
calculation  our  military  expenditures 
abroad).  In  1950,  although  tliey  were  smal- 
ler (17  6  billion)  because  of  special  debt  pre- 
payments to  the  U.S.  Oovernnient  and  the 
reduction  of  private  capital  outflow,  they 
still  exceeded  the  export  surplus  which  drop- 
ped sharply  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Consequently,  foreigners  again  greatly  In- 
creased their  holdings  of  liquid  dollars  al- 
though thsy  converted  a  smaller  portion  of 
these  dollars  into  gold  In  19fi8. 
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Piuiuty,  •««»  U  u  hM  U)  b*  ovt)chicl*<t  \h*t 
%h«  d«ttcU  w«t  loo  iMt*.  w\>vi)<lnt  w  bw  uliu- 
pi*  »nov«et^  m*r«ly  »c  cu»  »>*cli  t^n  lm|>or%B  iv 
Hi  tf««r««M  ih*  outttow  of  04M>tuu  *nd  t*Ji« 

l\  wvutM  b*  comAvrttnt  lo  r»**ui  U\«  biU< 
Ano»  lU  pt^ytUM)!*  pro6)*w  ova  of  »«ui*t)c* 
by  ihi>M  *ftvu»»tt«*-  UiUxvltmiit^ty,  how- 
•v»f,  non*  fkt  thM»  \Nim  b*  *oc*|>w<l  Tfc* 
in^lt««l  S(*t««  nuMit  b*  Ab)*  <o  ktMtiun  iu\  in- 
crMuliif  iukH>Mni  of  U\«MiXAiu^\«U  (v^ym^nu 
*n<l  oWlt*M*"«>*  *•  *»»•  x-**!*  fo  by  \<\t  ••x-*r*J 

F^^«t,  ri\»fv>h*wiHi»  lmp<-vr«  h*t»  b»ci%n\» 
tnorMuUivfly  mmuU*!  to  U\*  UnU«d  SiAtMt, 
A«  ov»r  •coixomy  frown,  our  d^miuid  fr>t  Im- 
ptvru  wtU  tiim.t  itniw  It  J»,  of  cx>ur»*,  *\  »d*ut 
th»t  our  ci^Micuy  to  p«,y  for  impo-u  U  biw- 
ICAlly  cl«p«ud*ni  on  the  foreign  exchtuyj* 
Mtrnlngs  which  w«  r«c«lve  from  our  exp<^rta 
of  groda  luid  services, 

Secondly,  as  a  great  power  with  far-flung 
responsibilities  and  with  worldwld>»  flnanclal 
aiid  economic  Interests,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  United  SUtes  to  a  surprising  extent 
must  depend  on  a  resLsonable  equLibrlum  In 
its  balance  of  payments  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  acompUsh  Its  political 
and  economic  aims  We  make  military  ex- 
penditures abroad,  we  carry  on  pirlvate  in- 
vestment in  foreign  countries,  and  we  extend 
griincs  and  loans  with  public  fund.^.  not  as  a 
matter  of  chance  and  relative  indifference  but 
because  these  activities  are  important  to  us 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  We  can 
carry  out  these  activities  on  a  large  and  con- 
tinuing scale  only  if  we  have  a  reasonable 
equilibrium  In  our  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  this  equilibrium  should  in  large 
part  be  achieved  through  a  surplis  on  cur- 


r»hi  mxHutnt  of  »ttbitUnli«U  •lir»>  >-hli»n>  by  lut 
»x(MU\alim  v4  »x|x\rt»  Latv*  lutd  e^vtaiitvtiittf 
outnow*  iU  (\^d  and  Ut)\<  c^u\tt)tvl<^t  and  nub- 
•t4iai«U  Uu'r««UM»  In  fv^rvtun  h^vivltittfn  a(  V  » 
thJiiir  b*Uno««  CAtuiot  b«  rt>li«Ml  uo  im  th* 
Wily  to  dMt)  wUf>  ih»  bAlAit*-*  i\i  ^w<yn\»»tt# 
d««cu  v4  U\»  l»nn**t  »t*t»« 

l\  h«M  Kux<  t>**i\  a  U\iiiaiv  i^(  iiti<^ritrtU>vit«: 
»rM)v«Uc«  »h*»  a  c>*|Ut*l-*tirj\Ui«  i>>viittry 
wliich  u  U>  tr^naf"^  Mvlnj*  h^  0*1^1*1  d^hou 
ajrt^w  ox-*r  a  j>**i«»t  »>f  y**r«  mv»»t  iiv>  «v>  jvri- 
mlurviy  by  m»AtM  ^*f  a  «t»r|U\u  ii\  U\p  currroi 
avYxMini  Wuhin  r^Mi^umb)*  Un»n«  in«> 
U»Ued  S»*»»«  c*n  ♦xivnt*  l»\uBtorn\  cnpitAi 
Atid  fci^lx^  ih»  tJraiMtf^r  jvrv^bK'm  bv  *tt  i^tT^wi - 
iltm  Inflow  u(  sh'^rt-tfrni  funds  nti,«  ha.' 
happened  uln^'^  the  wi»r  on  ix  \:\r^  .<<-«lr  a.'^ 
tAble  II  »how«  It)  fact,  slni-^  IMrt  f.»rei«it 
holding*  of  ."vhart-term  di^lar  Iwlancee  and 
otiter  llqtild  dollar  assets  have  increased  rr>n\ 
>«i4   billion    t<i   approximately   H8    billion 

On  the  whole  this  has  not  been  an  tind*'- 
sirable  development  Foreigners  have  been 
prepared  to  hold  dollars.  es(x>claUy  In  view 
of  the  status  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency and  the  reassurance  of  a  large  U  S 
gold  reserve  These  dollar  balances  have 
comprised  a  con.slrterable  part  of  the  foreign 
eschange  reserves  of  other  countries,  and  lu-e 
aa  imiKirtant  means  of  economizing  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  free  world.  However,  at  least 
in  the  intermediate  term  the  amount  of  for- 
eign liquid  dollar  holdings  which  can  with 
confidence  be  maintained  la  not  unllirUted. 
The  increase  In  such  balances  under  the 
impact  of  overall  balance  of  payments  defl- 
cl-i^s  of  the  size  of  those  of  1958  and  1959 
wnuld  certainly  threaten  to  reach  that  limit 
If  so  rapid  a  buildup  continued  much  longer. 


Thi'  iirtinr  vSMv»id«>r»tl<>n»  terxtr  »»  UmlUAC 
fm  t>-r»  oi\  (t'^d  outrtxiw*  lite  V  S  fold  !•« 
servo  I*  lariiv  ekv-e«^tlntZ  IIV  blllKtn  Bvit  \\ 
nit-mid  i>e  i.'^r**  In  (vr^lw  u>  jxr>vidr  a  »u»hion 
aifi»ut»l  v*rtoti»  vMi>tluitx»it«M»«  Mut  Hx  fn'ttr* 
otii  •It.vrt  ««»rm  n»h»im«Hi  11  MMrm*  W<  m» 
thi»t  iiv)txa(Aitiiai  chau«««  In  tha»  r»»*TY»  oau 
l»«>  Mewt><l  with  eqvtaittmity  \\»vly  If  they  *r» 
Uls.*>i\  tv»  tv>  vi  reUtlVflv  (Uuxr^  <tt»r»ti»\«\  attd 
itot  jxr-tninteniU  lu  >M»»  xllr*xMlvx»t  It  d<'«>« 
nv>i  !«oTn\  that  \J\f  ^>^^^|>«'r  t\ti\ottv>it  wf  ov»r 
^Nivl  ii\««'t\e  I*  to  l^  he«\tlv  dr*An  <t>wi\  -tt 
X  I  «r«r  «>  air  .>\>er  a  )xert<xrt  ixf  Tr4tf«  to  ir*ns« 
t.r  .  x|U'  ti  to  the  r*«t  <xl  the  w>\rld, 

Ovrrnli  rlenoMn  lit  the  tviiunc*  rvf  p^xr- 
ntriitji  >(  titr  United  State*  in  iy»N«  and  H>Nt> 
i-le.-xrlT  xx-fre  t.«i  large  tvi  r>e  nafetv  »vi»laln««it 
lor  verv  lontt  M  >reT>\rr  ihr  i-in"vmt.«tanor» 
Willi  li  hnvf  IfHl  t..  n  pfTslstent  bal;\n<^e  ->f 
(vivnioitts  rtrri'-it  t'^r  10  venr^  and  a  sltArp 
w  .:<;ri..ni:  of  That  deftclt  In  tJir  tw.«.t  i  years 
!-,;ic  rrrt.iin  qualities  of  f)er»istence  which 
must  be  given  serlou.i  consldernt Inn  Wh.it 
se<>ms  to  have  occurred  Is  a  coincidence  of 
several  development*. 

There  has  been  a  reemergence  of  the  com- 
peUtive  strength  of  the  other  industrial 
countries.  This  Is  not  a  surprising  develop- 
ment. The  political,  economic,  and  defense 
jxjllcles  of  the  United  States  since  the  war 
have  been  aimed  at  this  rehabilitation  of 
the  other  industrial  countries,  most  of  which 
had  suffered  tremendous  damage. 

The  success  of  these  policies  has  been 
outstanding,  and  Is  shown  In  the  statistics. 
Between  1952  and  1958  Germany's  share  of 
total  world  exports  of  manufactured  g(V)d8 
increased  from  12  percent  to  18  6  percent, 
and  Japan's  from  3  8  percent  to  6  percent; 
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whiln  th»  ahnr«  of  th*  UnltMt  NtatM  ili>oltnMt 
rxMn  IM '<<  (>»rT««ni  to  M  H  imrveni  Tit* 
UiuUNl  HVaiM  ahtvr*  ttf  u>Vm1  wttrld  MiMkfU 
tx»«  \1  i  |i«iiv«>ii(  In  tl»&«,  wltU'h  i«  alMitii  Ut» 
«uiit»  aa  Um  n^tiri^  (vir  IftMV  iun.1  nml  llt&tt 
hut  lM<hiw  tito  ngtiiM  U\r  lUM  lurtV  aitit  lUAn 
tshlth  iAnt«Mt  fhtitt  inU  to  inn  |trrt>eni  ivitil 
ntMilt  Im>Iow  ih»  |t<M«h  tvf  Ittfl  intcxt^itl  in  ll»A7 
viltit  It  Wiwi  «ltii»  III  v«>i  V  viNh  lal  r  u'toiii 

Ikt'lallwl  »nal>'««Hi  Itavr  l»«>en  Html*  liy  lit* 
I t<<l>ittinti>itt  \*t  t"iMtti»\i»iA>»  >»(  tiuinitt*  III  ottr 
Klt<tli<  ol  inikjot  wollil  ekjloM  lltalkrta  Olt 
Ihr  *li->l*  Ihwi*  analtnix*  ltn\r  l».-pn  rinntii' 
Mflnit  hwHitiM  titfx  iiito\»T(i  t.ii,\(  •:riit>ii*  ri>- 
tlttctioun  irt  ntir  ndare  of  pxp'xi  ni»iKri«  Itat* 
l>*>*n  ronnned  \t\  rontpitmllvelv  few  <  ina««»ii 
ikf  ifoodn  iNi|>»eiallv  inotur  xehicleo  attit  •li»i>l 
NvvnrUteleMi.  the  axireRntp  jiUMini  In  t.ltMi* 
oiaHM^  have  l>een  lubatanUnl  and  thi>y  linvn 
iHturrwl  at  a  llMti>  when  lite  nml  |«  in 
I'xpauil  iiur  I'virtriii  nconuni  *tirpliiii  riUmr 
than  lo  allow  that  ktirpltm  t<    khrink 

Another  (li'velnpinritl  hiv*  hrrn  thr  cti- 
llittiotis  lnrre«a<>  In  otir  nti>rrltatt<lii<(<  liit- 
pikfU  In  lti&a  lntp(>il«  weie  IMA  hllllon. 
whU»  m  iwau  ihry  reachiHl  allithlly  more 
Utalt  lia  bllllvin  lit  lit*  aantP  T>  yriUH  en- 
I>orLi«  lnvrr«.'«tHl  hy  ubovtl  IJ  billion  A>.  uur 
t'lniiotny  (r.'W  Utrrr  U  rviwn  v«'  <  \;>t-vi  a 
riiii\|{  trend  in  iinporl» 

I'lK'f^olul  (Nitinttxtr*  for  IWftn  mr  fur  an 
li\'  ryAt*  tn  ovir  ex|Ktrta  and  whilr  utir  int- 
|Hk4U  tit9  alak>  »«)MH>l«Kt  t«>  eMpaiitl  thii  tut- 
)>ro\iMn»til  lit  U\»  i'tirr»nt  at^otmi  nkill  r»- 
ilkHHc  ih»  y»*/  •  overall  Uehk'tt  m  tln>  Uaiatn>» 
I  |>aMnritl«  U«>l«>w  th«>  \*S»  Au  i«m  i»  riiia. 
.k<  ,v>ul*»,  la  tk\[  |v>  th»  tf>Hal  tlul  llir  d<<nv  U 
wUI  aUU  tM>  lai|:e  )m>'ImI>1)  »tiU>t>tnli«lU 
I  tr^^r  thiMt  tlve  lt>AO  ^y  Mteinfr  Mui-rxoer 
Ml  IS  yisxt  of  tw»M»t  i-<v«idli  l<ini  ivl>jis»\t  y»nittt 
I  >n>i||it  kl»n«ait<|  tor  our  »«)H«rta  ahoxiM  (>• 
Itinh  \\  w^»\*  |V4\t-tit'ttiatl)  \ttkea(UUot«k4) 
that  the  tieAxll  \w  •>>  lai^tv 

»» 

lit*  \'sxi«i>hialiMt  U  t^vilt*  ole«%r  \V»>  h.\>-» 
i\  lv^i«i\«»»  i»(  )va\tu*itt«  |*r\»t»lriit  \'hf  Mi- 
wnce  nf  It  ta  itow  to  Ivriitj  vM»r  tot.ti  ii\ter- 
naii\kiiMl  tianaaothMya  Ittio  •  re-wh^itahlv 
iqmiUvtitint  Kthlv-h  will  ntaUle  tJtr  VitltiHl 
Ktatr.  to  larey  otit  It*  r*«|v»itallHlltl»>a  In  the 
w<^ld  wUhiHtt  |\rrnA»*lttg[  lar^r  uitvl  |»er«l»t- 
ettt  fold  nvitlfow*  iv  em>eaei>e  lttcre*aea  lit 
for^lKit  htvldlivpi  vxf  xtvvtUr  balanv^ea  How- 
ever.  I  do  iu>l  fe»l  w»  ar»  «>xnfrxn>«exl  with 
■ui  Muenti^ncy  W»  hax^  time  to  tVnd  a  jxr\H*»r 
»    i i.isu^t  atut  I  rtut  vAvnftvtent  we  will 

Uvir  »\UtitJ\x«t  ntvkal  be  tvttttut  ai\vui;  Uite« 
CAMvatatent  With  ottr  Uitern.'xtiouai  xvvviwxiuiv- 
l>v^ivT  whiv'h  e<njdt!vai»t<»  the  fXixAivain  of 
world  trade  v»n  a  ntultiUteral  Kwda  atvd  a 
.>»i.Hnt»in(  attack  oit  b*rtt«-ni  H<  tradv  In 
ir^^ma  t*xtJ\  »\f  oxir  own  ex>x»vxt\lo  Utterr*!  and 

ir  <^»^*>\l^a^l^lU^v  as  i^  |e«der  In  tJtr>  free 
«->»rM  »re  Mtoat  im-I  o\ir»e!\T>#  rrwvvUstely 
Altalixat  any  teiuptaUwit  to»o;\*  uir  tv^uiu^ 
of  jxaymrnt*  (vnvblem  by  rt>iitrlot.i\-e  action 
or  <Mttr»e  any  cxntnuy  can  taclile  U»  KUan^^ 
uf  p-»vt«rnt«  prxxblem  hr  delU-ieratrly  rutting 
inttx^t*  or  by  imtKtalng  reatrictloita  on  capl- 
t.-xl  atitaowa  But  the  kind  of  l>Alattce  which 
« uiiifi  reeult  fn>m  fuch  me,..'.  ; res  wotild  be 
'•>-s.><i  on  contraction  nnd  tiut  rxp.-wi.si  >n 
1:  *  .iild  po.<;h  ti.s  bark  Int.^  the  hepi;:i! -iv.v- 
nelghbor  |>il;!  ics  wh!'-}.  wrrr  s  >  rlisa.<:'r  ;!.■-  m 
the  great  dr  prt  ,s.si  ,n  <t  tl.e  l!<3'.is  It  would 
mean  an  abdlctl"!.  ■  ,t  o'lr  ru.c    .f  leadership 

Within  Uie  framework  of  broad  and  estab- 
lished U.S  foreign  economic  policy,  we  must 
pursue  our  task  from  many  sides.  Our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  is  not  simple  in 
Its  causes  and  we  are  going  V)  find  that  the 
solution  will  not  be  simple.  I  suggest  that 
this  many-sided  attack  can  proceed  along 
several  lines 

We  may  expect  that  to  some  extent  cor- 
rective forces  are  at  work  and  will  continue 
to  be  at  work  Our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  Itself  results  In  the  transfer  of  pur- 
chasing power  to  surplus  countrlea  and  there 


will  bo  It  tenttMkey  ftir  thla  lni>n»M»<t  pur- 
( lutaliiH  (Miv^er  to  hav«  an  vxpaiialoitaxy  *fTt<ot 
on   toUti   la'uiKKulu   lu^UvUy   in   khtwa  iHitin- 

II  iM  Hon\«  (tf  tht*  UKTtMiaiMl  nativity  ahnu  tt 
Uk>  irfttaiial  In  lit(  rimatat  (luithaaea  in  Uit> 
I'nited  t«Ut«>«i  in  adttlUutt,  lnt|akrt  iHilit|t<>- 
miun  la  tiiiilottliteiUv  Kkortlltn  an  titlttii>iti<« 
ui\  iiifMtuii  iiiMiiin  aitil  ikilt'tM  lit  llto  lMtit«>tt 
Miale* 

U     Wi->'i        t\  I       1  unnol       I'ulnlul  |,(h' \       lrli,\, 

hu|,i»iK  11. (\i  antiviitallr  eorrwMlnit  of  our 
Ixxlnlti  «  .1  |MtyMii>nt  tlrfliMt  will  au:\.'  11. f 
(Hull, tin  \\>  niti«t  Uthp  the  mtiona  uii  ti  » 
i|onn«iii    tiuiii  Willi  h  will  hot  only  Itrlp  pn- 

»i-l\o  '111  iu'\|r  n(  the  dollnr  l'',lt  Irt  ttu'  hi  • 
'  -P"  ot  II, r  woilrt  Who  h«V»  «\l(  'i  n  rent  II 
ii-ti"t  lu  tiuw  wrll  t»r  mannitf  uur  afTulia 
Know  ihu  wr  iiiipiid  to  do  rveryihliiu  i.o 
krr;i  tlip  (loiiitr  atnl  Ir  Wp  Mtvial  maintain 
■^uiitul  tiki  ttl  piliiira  vtitlt  a  htittfctel  atirpltia 
II.  Miioi-  of  pioanrrlly,  aa  tlip  ini>»l  recenl 
i>MiU;i"t  I  itiitiitlinl  li\  tl,r  I'n '^Ul^  nt  piofntara 
We  nrtiKt  have  rirxihUlty  and  freedtwri  from 
.•';n.  ,;  r«''»»  I  u  t 'un...  Ill  tlir  ntitnncrntritt  of 
uur  ilfin  tu  that  the  world  will  know  thut 
wp  I  Hi  iiiiiiCi  It  In  tlip  lpa*it  inflitiiunaiy 
li.i  iri  (  1  ir  niuurtnry  iwillcy  nuial  be 
ki-vcd  lu  tiir  luiit  iiuiinrni  uf  ih*i  »tron«  di" 
inand  (iw  ra|kltal  which  ulherwUt  might 
iireak  ihrxitiKh  aa  a  maji.^  Inflationary 
pifMiii'  Ami  I'ritaihly  we  imint  il>  iill  lit 
.'ir  |v  .w<  r  lu  lunntnin  tltp  proprr  relatloii- 
ahliw  ivetween  wair^M  |>rH'><»a  and  prxxluctlvlt  y 
ao  eaMinllaJ  lo  our  iHknt)M>tltlv»nMMi  In  wxxrtd 

III  \i  krt* 

rtoNH"  iiuiurti.  ivi  iivuia  Oi'ttpsod  With  a 
»  ixMk'i.  ivi  li  iiu'r  pulli  Y  VihlVli  vxouki  liH^t* 
I  11  >>  h.  itu'  .vi  aUiMntl  tAith  any  ttntii't 
i>  i.tMuiuv."  Ill  iniriit  .>r  I'lx.^aiity  tu  iiiaiiu 
I  I'll  ilir  it>>llttr  aa  a  fully  isinMS^rUlvIe  lAi'  ■ 
n«i..  y  at  ilip  r\t»tO\,)  nllti-lnl  i»iti^  fxxr  fuVt 
►  huuui    Iviimt    al>»<iit    ixd-o   ih»al    i-«>aMlta 

1*1  i»lili^l'a  tn  \\\P  tMilHvl  l«t<»tea  >M.(  he 
a*AiKi«Al  in  isintppttiik'  aKiM*d  ntei'V  h<t« 
i>wn  n. villi  iMiuiin  I  iiitp  aa  to  thr  \mhi- 
m  ii;>r  jvxaiviott  1-'  'ui  wi'iHl-^  ut  WAVi'.il  nn>  • 
iiii*  An  fNanon.itii'H  of  prii^  and  \X(\,;r 
io(vt«  find  of  oli.utijra  in  our  ►Itat^  ^^f  Wixr  d 
iinlr  i-»nei-tivllv  In  noxiuitactttira  I  di>e»  not 
|v-u  i,t,.  I  ii^tvi  r\  Ktriire  thnt  the  I' n. text  !»tat'Ni 
has  |»rl»^t  H**U  out  oi  trvvUI  miu-ll*la  Mow- 
r\fr  tluie  air  eMtittixjc*  taliuh  can  l>e  cit«M 
u  the  oiliet  aiO<-  and  there  la  ample  ind. • 
I. .lull  uf  inHMiaif^r^l  4M«t(>rtltloli  Ut  xvold 
inaiketa  and  of  lnonNM»ed  wwld  \Mmx^Mty  w 
(vTMlvn^  r**<<«  f^'*'  •sjHxrt  What  w»  ran 
v.-ni  luitr  i»  Hint  ttie  l'nlte^1  Statea  ha«  lUt  * 
nmvin  of  i\^mpetlt!ve  »tt|MMti>ritv  lliia 
iueat\»  that  *e  x^anltot  rUk  any  eiAxatoit  in 
tho  »tat  ilHy  i\I  V  ^  |vioe«  U  Auieriv^tt  pr\>- 
iluceis  art>  tv>  auvA^^At  lit  e\jxai«tl»vi;  t!>rir 
em^xtta 

l'\i{rt(nri-«  yxtU  Imw  Mv^  tTa»\n  tv<  Kvf  i\^i- 
n^trn^^r  ttt  thr  ituM-vr  ,■»,«  a  re«.rr\e  cuirri,vx 
v.'uttnilriu-e  111  a  ittrrrttiv  |vxrtlctil.xrly  »\>  t  \t 
a.«  iNMtv^itv  t>ern\nii  vtltalde  of  the  t^>Ulttrv 
l!i  not  *\ntrthtni:  which  la  w>Mt  by  p»\x»ivl»Mi 
ut  pir,^  tNv  f^druce  la  lxA.>:ed  on  rvldeiv^ 
nnd  rviKy-'.aih  ?  ilfxt  the  purvhaalug  jv^wpr 
o;  tlic  I  urrT'\.  \   i.<-     -and  will  l>e — dependable 

.\turr',v;ui  pi>alucers  ritusl  set  k  foreijin 
mokrt.s  Ol.  ai.  iriorea.'-liiply  Intensive  .>icaie  If 
our  exports  are  to  expand  to  the  extent  culli'd 
for  to  correct  our  balance-of-pnyments 
deficit  It  will  not  be  enough  to  maintain 
our  exports  at  their  1BS8  level  of  about  $16 
biliion  They  should  increii-se  at  least  by 
some  billions  of  dollars  if  the  United  States 
is  to  maintain  a  net  outflow  of  capital  and 
to  make  mlllt.-^.iy  ex!)enditures  abroad  In  the 
amount.";  of  recer^.t  years  For  some  time 
following  194C  other  countries — and  espe- 
cially other  Industrial  countries — undertook 
export  drives  of  ereat  Intensity,  and  they 
have  shown  that  even  in  the  United  States 
market,  so  long  thought  to  be  a  hard  nut 
to  crack,  there  la  great  rocun  for  succetis. 
The  time  has  come  to  mount  our  own  ex- 
port drives;  no  American  producer  who  has 
a  product  susceptible  of  export  should  fall 


to  rt(j»liirti  the  p»»«albUHy  i^  aKjMndlnii  for- 
Pidn  aaiaa  '\i\v  Oovarnmant  U  aaantlitiim 
t)ta  fixcllltiM  avNllabla  to  Am^rlt^an  oiijHirt- 
pr»,  Ut  eoinjmrliatn  with  lh»>aa  i!n.hiyeU  by 
ih«ili  figtiiKH  i>igtt|»atHora,  to  ilnlpfinina 
\»hPthM  t\r  intt  liitumvMnaht  U  itMMlmt 
|nrih>tii«rl\  111  Uir  l^rltl  of  «>»po»t  oiwiu  ainl 
lApH'l    ;n»ut.ilur        I'lip    ititllilnlall-nllon    iil'ii 

Ik  wurliutir  to  imjmtya  th»  rat>»nimii«  r*> 
tUlllaa  tif  tnir  K\«-eifn  l»*rvh'a  and  tha  aarv- 

Icr.t  iif  WnaltlhiJtun  ii|}ioii'Uh  In  nun '  t  "inil 
foientn  u»»lp  iitforiitntiuii  ku  n*  lu  ruHblp 
mole  Anii'ili'iin  htiiiinaBe^     uit-j;!    ui  mhuiI    io 

p  U  IIClpllll     II     t  \|iui  I    piilm 

Hut  wr  I, Hill'  •  i«\  nolfily  nil  OuViininenl 
it'  lion  tu  Hull  ,r  1  ui  expiiila  on  ihp  aub- 
ai.mlial  a.o'p  wi.U'h  u  piunu  in  hr  neeiled 
Thla  riMitiliea  Hip  tniltrd  rfTort  uf  all  Amt>r- 
iran  Indtialry,  labi>r,  and  agriculture  tha 
whole  Ameiican  ccuuumy. 

Devrlnpirxrnta  \n  thr  othrr  It  duUrlnl  ooun- 
ttim  tnity  hrlp  ua  In  our  titak  ICun^pa  la  in 
titp  ntlddlp  of  a  x-ery  aut>»t4intlal  htx\m  and 
aivmp  of  thla  t\ir\t«  of  atMutomic  actJtlty  li 
likely  to  be  reflactiKl  In  tha  demand  ftu-  Amer- 
ican mxxU  More  ivar,  in  Ruroi>a  and  In 
other  part*  of  tha  world  we  can  ai)HHM  that 
durin«  IIHtO  moat  (^f  Uta  taak  of  diamantliitf 
tliwrlminntlon  a^'alnat  Amrrlt>a»t  fxHK»»  will 
bp  t-ivmpiptrd  llta  timing  of  U\\»  action  ii 
furttiii.ite  beoauaa  It  coiitcidea  with  tntr  o»  n 
iiMHl  to  laave  nt>  opjmrtunlty  h>at  tu  axpantt 
our  rk|Hirt   htttinaa* 

At  tha  annua)  meeting  of  thp  Intpnta- 
itunat  MoitPt^u-y  l^ind  In  Waaltingt^in  in  Ikrp- 
trntt^er  lUAt*  I  aXtgitaated  thr  neetl  to  Uh4  at 
the  W\k»UI  |>a\mrin»  atluatlon  aa  a  *hivl»  «uivt 
nu»  pk\iv»«t\ply  at  tJta  t'alaitiMf  of  pa^ttiriita 
of    the   ttnit»\|   fttatea 

In  n»,t«  ««!«)  i\>,%t>  ibaalitg  tha  latt^t  mt  flB 
ttiTa  fm  thr  ni-at  t>  ntontha  at  an  aitnual  ratr  ' 
ai^iulaltlon  of  lioid  and  llqvUd  dt»Uaia  by 
WeMetn  IR\M-o|>e  waa  ^^'Ugltly  M\  MUlmt  u\ 
eixch  ti-rai  '  r\n  the  S  ye*r«  t^ken  ttx^that 
al>otit  half  of  thla  luttount  waa  whtAUiaxt 
th^>U8h  dii^ct  ttanaaoilon*  «lih  tha  I'ltiiext 
f*tatea  rt»r  thp  aama  |>eUiHl.  CVitada  li»at 
»t'^)d  and  dollaia  in  tranaaotUxiu  witJt  the 
IMtltwt  iHatea,  but  nuxfa  Utan  olTaet  thla  by 
ualna  in  Vrnu»actlivt»  wiUi  other  ai^aa  inia 
reat  i4  tha  «>vrid  wa.*  In  tmUn\"i>  In  IW*.  whan 
larva  rt^^lpta  frwjtt  tha  Vnitad  SUtva  wt^ 
ofljiet  by  ^^xymplua  to  Weaterit  B\ir\xj»*  and 
Canada  Mut  it  joined  ha*Mly  in  »»i.\y  when 
net  rexMMpt*  fnxm  tha  Utxlted  !»tat«*  a.\VTe^te\» 
liv»»r»  tv>  Wtfaterti  Ihtrwpa  atid  Cnitad*  bv  i  vn 
♦«•<»  mlllivvn  Tttu  (tat  gain  in  lUstV  fi^r  the 
rr^t  of  thr  w^vJ^d  lit  x\v<taidei^lv)r  VMut  rrrte*  l.» 
thr  iraUt  of  over  H^^0  mvr.lotv  by  J«jx,Mt 

Thu  tyi\\ad  |vlcture  \U  tha  aUxirtvtra  of 
wwrm  |vayti>enta  indK'sfct^a  to  thluklivg  |»e» - 
»xvn»  that  tw\»  datM>Ux)>«tei\ta  aeetn  ne^'^v^aMV 
If  tha  I'nite^l  9tAtea  t»  to  ellmlnata  it»  own 
deltclt  throvigh  an  enlarTgwttant  of  ejqsxrta 
inr»t.  in  the  long  run  Uiere  ahould  l>e  a  more 
than  c>'ellcal  ext>analon  in  the  Inx^v^ta  of 
Woatrrn  Kxm^pe  both  frvrn^  the  United  Statea 
and  from  the  rest  of  the  «^\rld  p;»rticulariy 
by  the  countries  grouped  In  the  Common 
Market  Second,  there  should  be  an  en- 
hanced flow  of  capital  from  the  Eunipean 
Industrial  areas  to  the  less  developed  areas 

VI 

It  Is  my  firm  conclusion  that  we  can 
bring  our  balance  of  payments  Into  reason- 
able equilibrium  But  the  task  is  formid- 
able. 

Competition  In  world  markets  is  sharp 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  It 
will  become  milder.  The  manufacturers  In 
the  other  Industrial  countries  have  reached 
the  i>olnt  In  their  technological  advance 
where  they  are  at  little  If  any  disadvantage 


'  The  figure  Is  adjxisted  to  exclude  transac- 
tions between  IMJP.  and  member  countrlee 
In  gold  and  dollars. 
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In  competing  wtth  the  best  which  American 
technology  can  offer.  It  will  require  good 
will  on  on  international  scale,  jserslstent 
and  sober  effort*  by  governments,  and  en- 
lightened as  well  as  energetic  action  by  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  bring  about,  over  time, 
a  better  balance  In  the  world's  payments 
system. 

The  recent  change  In  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  policy,  putting  primary  empha- 
sis on  financing  the  procurement  of 
VS.  capital  goods,  should  be  interpreted 
In  the  light  of  the  need  to  move  on  many 
fronts  In  seeking  to  bring  our  balance  of 
payments  Into  reasonable  equilibrium.  I 
would  certainly  oppose  any  limitations  on 
the  freedom  of  US.  private  capital  to 
go  abroad  or  for  our  capital  market  to 
extend  credits  to  foreign  borrowers  under 
terms  which  seem  reasonable  to  lender  and 
borrower.  When  a  foreign  borrower  ap- 
proaches private  lenders  In  the  United  States 
he  should  not  be  told  that  the  proceeds  of 
any  loan  would  have  to  be  spent  on 
U.S.  goods.  However,  the  United  Otates 
throiigh  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  makes 
public  funds  available  on  long  term  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  on  a  basis  unequaled 
by  any  other  Industrial  country.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  DLF,  Including  repayment 
In  local  currency,  represent  very  substantial 
and  generous  US.  public  assistance. 
It  Is  Important,  for  the  reasons  put 
forth  throughout  this  discussion,  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  capital  on  a  large  scale  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  I  have  also 
made  clear  that  we  can  do  so  as  a  practical 
matter  only  if  we  solve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

Moreover,  other  industrial  countries  also 
are  recognizing  the  Importance  of  their  pro- 
viding Increased  amounts  of  public  financ- 
ing on  a  long-term  basis  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  They  are  now  In  position  to  do  this 
and  may  be  encouraged  in  this  direction  by 
the  realization  that  DLF  dollars  are  not  gen- 
erally available  for  financing  portions  of 
their  exports  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
In  like  manner,  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
give  long-term  loans  for  capital  export  items 
which  heretofore.  In  some  cases,  have  be«n 
financed  with  short-term  credits  that  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  financing  of  con- 
sumer items. 

X  have  made  the  pwlnt  that  we  must 
achieve  a  reasonable  equilibrium  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  must  do  so  In  a  con- 
structive way,  not  only  for  reasons  of  sell- 
Interest  but  because  of  the  broad  and  vital 
requirements  Imposed  on  us  by  the  role  of 
leadership  which  we  have  assumed  and 
which  we  must  fulfill.  The  United  States 
finds  itself  In  an  International  financial  posi- 
tion which  is  at  least  as  much  the  conse- 
quence of  the  long  course  of  world  develop- 
ment as  it  Is  of  our  deliberate  choice.  We 
have  become  the  leading  reserve  banker  m 
the  free  world  and  the  dollar  has  become  the 
principal  reserve  currency  Moreover,  we 
and  the  countries  sissoclated  with  us  are 
committed  to  the  progressive  and  sound  ex- 
pansion of  production  and  world  trade. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  clear  and 
evident.  There  Is  a  discipline  from  which 
we  cannot  escape.  It  Is  our  continuing  ta.sk 
to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
currency  and  to  merit  unfaltering  world  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  Our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  our  approach  to  the  question 
of  the  proper  relationship  between  wages, 
prices  and  productivity,  and  the  consequent 
competitive  vigor  of  our  Industry  and  agri- 
culture are  all  essential  components  of  tlie 
solution  to  our  balance -cf -payments  prob- 
lem. In  that  solution  the  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  have  a  stake  scarcely  le.ss 
vital  than  our  own  I  am  confident  that 
with  prudence  and  understanding  the  right 
solutions  will  be  found. 


Medical  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2, 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
marches  on.  There  appears  to  be  very 
little  disagreement  that  our  older  citizens 
cannot  afford  the  minimum  adequate 
care  they  need.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  medical  attention  costs  consider- 
ably more  these  days,  particularly  hos- 
pital care.  No  one  will  argue  that  older 
persons  have  larger  medical  needs  or 
that  their  incomes  are  lower  than  those 
of  our  younger,  employed  citizens.  It  is 
also  generally  recognized  that  both  the 
number  and  proportion  of  older  people 
are  rapidly  increasing 

Obviously,  a  sensible  solution  to  the 
pressing  problem  of  adequate  medical 
care  for  our  older  citizens  is  imperative 

Private  health  insurance  plants  are  not 
the  ans\»er  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  aged  are  in  a  high-risk,  high-cost 
group  and  the  premium  that  might  be 
charged  to  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary medical  benefits  is  far  more  than 
most  of  them  can  afford  to  pay 

There  are  over  15  million  citizens  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  Every  3  years  a 
million  more  people  become  65  years  of 
age.  Haw  can  these  people  meet  the 
cost  of  increased  medical  needs  at  a  time 
when  their  incomes  are  lowe.sf  The 
tragic  aaswer  is  all  too  often  they  can- 
not. Moreover,  our  aged  population 
contains  a  great  many  widows  and 
widowers.  Of  all  women  65  and  over, 
more  than  half — 55  percent — are 
widows:  of  all  men  65  and  over,  about 
one-thirfl  are  widowers.  How  much  in- 
come do  they  receive?  To  get  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  income  of  the  aged. 
it  must  be  realized  that  only  one  in  every 
five  of  them  have  any  kind  of  paying  job 
whatsoever,  and  this  includes  part  time 
and  intermittent  work.  That  is  why  3 
out  of  5  people  65  and  over  have  less 
than  $1,000  in  income  per  year,  and  only 
1  in  5  has  more  than  $2,000  in  income 
per  year. 

I  believe  our  aged  should  have  the 
benefits  of  the  recent  advances  in  modern 
medicine.  There  was  a  time  when 
chronic  Illness,  epidemics,  diseases  and 
the  illnesses  of  old  age.  were  more  fatal 
to  elderly  people  than  they  are  today. 
Older  persons  can  benefit  from  the  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  medicine 
only  if  they  can  afford  the  cost  of  the 
hospital  and  medical  care  involved. 
Surveys  show  that  older  folks  recover 
from  illness  more  slowly  and  often  re- 
quire more  involved  types  of  medical 
care. 

The  cost  of  hospital  care  has  .sky- 
rocketed. The  Consumer  Price  Index, 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
-shows  that  over  a  20-year  period,  the 
price  of  hospital  care  has  tripled  Al- 
though much  of  this  increase  reflects  a 
change  in  the  character  of  hospitals,  as 
well  as  a  greater  utilization  of  hospitals 


occasioned  by  the  growth  of  health  in- 
surance, the  increased  cost  of  medical 
care  falLs  heaviest  upon  those  who  need 
it  most  and  can  afford  it  least — the  aged 

Legislative  proposals  for  governmental 
assistance  to  the  aged  for  health  care 
have  been  increasingly  numerous  in  re- 
cent years.  They  range  from  my  own 
bill  for  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram iHR  4498 1  to  Federal  loaas  to 
health  service  organizations  '  S  2009 — 
Senator  Humphrey  I .  Perhaps  the  most 
discussed  proposal  is  the  Forand  bill. 
H  R.  4700,  which  would  provide  social 
security  recipients  with  up  to  60  days  of 
hospitalization  per  year  and  some  nurs- 
ing home  care  and  surgical  beneflLs  I 
am  the  sponsor  of  an  identical  bill  H  R 
5923. 

Every  industrialized  nation  in  the 
world  provides  medical  care  in  some  form 
or  another  for  all  or  most  of  its  citizens. 
All  European  countries,  except  Finland, 
have  some  type  of  governmental  health 
and  maternity  program  in  operation 
Most  of  the  59  countries  of  the  world 
which  have  such  programs  provide  medi- 
cal benefits  under  a  social  insurance 
system.  Some  countries,  like  Australia, 
Sweden,  USSR.,  and  England  provide 
medical  services  under  a  separate  gov- 
ernmental program  covering  all  its  citi- 
zens In  countries  like  Belgium.  Den- 
mark, and  Japan,  the  government  sub- 
sidizes private  mutual  sickness  funds 

It  seems  incon-sistent  to  me  that  the 
United  States  the  champion  of  human 
dignity,  possessor  of  a  vast  economic  sys- 
tem second  to  none,  and  leader  of  the 
Western  World,  should  fail  to  quickly 
resolve  this  problem  so  fundamental  to 
every  human  bemg  in  our  Nation.  How 
can  our  Federal  Government  respond  to 
the  needs  of  its  citizens,  when  there  are 
those  in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  who  drag  their  feet  and  raise 
academic  questions  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  a  program  for  which  the  need  is 
obvious  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
problem? 

I  know  not  what  logic  or  reasoning  can 
successfully  be  employed  to  move  those 
who  would  delay  passage  of  the  F\3rand 
bill  Our  older  citizens  are  deserving  in 
their  autumn  years  of  receiving  the  mod- 
est medical  benefits  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide 

Now  is  the  time.  We  must  expend  our 
every  effort  to  secure  passage  of  this 
legislation  which  deals  with  a  human 
consideration  more  powerful  than  any 
other  measure  to  come  before  this  session 
of  Congress. 


Loyalty  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF     NEW     JKRSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1960 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Loyalty  Day,  1960. 


1960 
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The  establishment  of  Loyalty  Day  Is 
another  of  the  significant  contnbutiorvs 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  wsis 
the  VFW  who.  some  years  ago.  began  the 
commemoration  of  May  1  as  Loyalty  Day 
as  a  positive  and  highly  effective  coiuiter- 
measure  to  the  May  Day  celebrations  of 
the  Communists.  Since  then  the  idea 
has  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Na- 
tion Numerous  Governors  and  mayors 
have  Issued  Loyalty  Day  proclamations, 
and.  in  1959.  the  President  gave  the  day 
national  recognition. 

Americans  throughout  the  Nation,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  VFW  and  other 
patriotic  organizations,  take  this  oc- 
casion to  sponsor  parades  and  demon- 
strations. It  is  on  this  day  that  we 
express  our  loyalty  to  our  great  Nation 
and  to  the  great  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy  which  make  up  our  American 
way  of  life 

Needle.ss  to  say.  Loyally  Day  falls  not 
only  on  May  1  but  on  every  single  day 
of  the  year.  Only  if  we  constantly  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  our  country  and  to 
the  Ideals  which  she  represents  can  we 
expect  to  strengthen  our  national  pur- 
pose and  retain  our  greatness  as  a  world 
leader. 


Dr.  Virgil  HaDcber  Honored  for  20  Years' 
Serrice  a>  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
Teraity  of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  X'BS 

Monday.  May  2. 1960 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  20,  Dr.  Virgil  Hancher,  president 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  was 
honored  by  the  alumni  as-sociation  of 
the  university  for  his  20  years  of  service 
as  president  of  this  renowned  institution 

Those  who  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
heard  President  Hancher,  who  has 
headed  the  university  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  man,  described  as  an 
•'educational  statesman"  by  Arthur  S 
Adams,  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 

Others  speakers  included  two  men  who 
were  college  classmates  and  later  served 
on  the  university's  governing  board 
when  It  was  known  as  the  State  board 
of  education  They  are  W.  Earl  Hall, 
managing  editor  of  the  Mason  Citj 
Globe-Gazette,  and  Dwii^ht  G.  R-ider. 
Fort  Dod^e  attorney. 

Another  part  of  the  tribute  was  formal 
presentation  to  the  university  of  a  por- 
trait of  President  Hancher,  painted  by 
William  F.  Draper,  of  New  York.  The 
portrait,  a  gift  of  the  SUI  Alumni  As- 
sociation, will  hang  in  the  memorial  un- 
ion until  June  when  it  will  be  moved  to 
the  bO€ird  room  in  Old  Ct^ltol  where  por- 
traits of  SUI  presidents  are  located 

In  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Hancher, 
Judge  Rider  said  that  he  and  Mr. 
Hancher  both  were  law  students  at  the 
university  but  their  contacts  at  that  time 


were  not  ver>'  close  because  Hancher  was 
a  campas  leader  while  he  was  only  a 
student. 

Mr  Rider  said  that  later  when 
Hancher  became  SUI  president — 

I  thought  that  all  college  presidents  did 
wtt«  to  make  speeches  and  meet  prospective 
football  players  at  the  airport. 

I  found  out  dlflerent^— 

He  said — 

when  the  time  cx>mes  for  Dr.  Hancher'a  re- 
tirement we  can  all  say.   "There  was  a  man — 
we  will  not  see  his  likes  again." 
An  educational  statesman — 

Said  Mr  Adam.s — 
Is  not  simply  versed  In  the  principles  of  ai-t 
and  government  of  an  educational  Instltv- 
tlon  nor  Is  he  simply  one  who  shows  unusuid 
wisdom  m  treating  or  directing  publ:.c 
matters. 

Over  and  beyond  these  two  e8tlmab;e 
qualities  Is  the-  rigid  discipline  he  Impowis 
up>on  himself  to  push  forward  with  zeal  the 
high  and  broad  objectives  he  sees  so  clearly. 
He  l.s  a  man  who  thinks  straight,  who  feels 
deeply,  who  rea«<jn5  carefully  and  who  act* 
courageously  even  in  the  face  of  great 
ohctacles 

VlrgU  Hancher  is  such  a  man.  He  is  known 
nationally  and  Internationally  as  an  educator 
of  discerning  Judgment,  of  enduring  patience, 
and  of  effective  action. 

Another  tribute  came  in  a  letter  from 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  who  said  that  Presi- 
dent Hancher  gained  friendship  for  the 
United  Slates  when  he  served  recently  as 
a  delegate  to  the  world  organization. 

In  responding.  President  Hancher 
thanked  the  speaker  for  the  deserved  or 
undeserved  tribute. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  spir.t 
of  excellence  will  so  pervade  this  imiver- 
sity  in  the  years  to  come  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  strength  for  the 
students,  the  community,  the  State,  the 
Nation,  and  men  of  good  will  every- 
where 

A  tribute  from  the  alumni  a-ssociation 
declared  that  few  universities  today  re- 
flect more  widely  the  cumulative  admin- 
istrative impact  of  one  man  than  does 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  program  for  the  occasion  noted 
that  President  Hancher  has  awarded 
33,400  of  some  79.300  degrees  granted  by 
the  uruver-sity  m  the  past  102  years.  He 
hns  named  all  but  one  of  the  university's 
13  incumbent  deans. 

President  Hancher  has  achieved  an 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operations 
of  a  complex  institution  of  higher 'learn- 
ing that  has  caused  distinguished  heads 
of  other  universities  to  ask  how  it  could 
be  done,  the  program  stated.  It  cited 
his  skill  in  inspiring  interdepartmental 
cooperation  as  one  explanation  of  how 
he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  much 
with  comparatively  modest  sums  avail- 
able. 

"Where  dollars  lacked,  determination 
and  desire  have  helE>ed  to  obviate  some 
of  the  need  for  them.  What  one  depart- 
ment could  not  have  accomplished  alone, 
two  or  three  or  a  half  dozen  have  accom- 
plished in  partnership,"  the  program 
continued. 

Breaking  away  from  a  longtime  semi- 
detachment  of  the  university  from  the 
world  of  other  lowans.  the  university  un- 


der President  Hancher  has  been  woven 
more  directly  into  the  fabric  of  the 
State's  own  changing  life,  becoming  more 
surely  the  architect  of  its  spirit  and  out- 
look, the  program  explained. 

"Such  areas  as  the  bureau  of  busi- 
ness and  economic  research,  the  bureau 
of  labor  and  management,  the  institute 
of  public  aflfairs.  and  the  school  of  so- 
cial work  are  oriented  strongly  to  the 
Iowa  scene,"  it  pointed  out,  also  citing 
the  development  of  broad  programs  in 
university  and  alumni  relations,  the  first 
such  formalized  programs  in  the  uni- 
versity's history. 

Not  only  has  President  Hancher 
strengthened  immeasureably  the  resi- 
dent faculty  and  staff,  but  he  has  dem- 
onstrated the  ability  to  stimulate  their 
productivity,  the  tribute  pointed  out. 

Recounting  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems which  President  Hancher  has  faced 
in  his  20  years  at  Iowa,  the  program  re- 
called the  great  variations  in  enrollments 
for  which  plans  had  to  be  made  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  It  also  pointed 
out  that  money  for  building  and  im- 
provements has  not  only  been  "hard  to 
come  by  in  these  years,  but  "it  was  a 
constant  race  with  time  to  turn  it  into 
bricks  and  mortar  fast  enough  to  pre- 
serve something  resembling  the  value 
of  the  original  allocation." 

Loren  Hickerson,  executive  director  of 
the  alumni  association,  presided  at  the 
dinner.  The  invocation  was  offered  by 
Professor  Emeritus  M.  WHlard  Lamp>e. 
former  director  of  the  school  of  religion, 
and  the  portrait  was  presented  by  S 
David  Peshkin,  of  Des  Moines,  president 
of  the  alumni  association. 

In  recounting  the  liighlights  of  this 
tribute  to  Dr.  Hancher.  I  have  quoted 
liberally  from  a  news  story  appearing  in 
the  Iowa  City  dowa)   Press  Citizen. 

In  further  recognition  of  Dr.  Hancher's 
great  contributions,  not  only  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  the  thousands  of 
students  and  faculty  members  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  but  to  t^e 
entire  field  of  college  administration  as 
well,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Iowa 
City  (Iowa I  Press  Citizen  on  Thursday. 
April  21.  The  editorial  follows: 
Hanchek:    Stmbol  ot  Iowa 

"Por  almoet  30  years,  Virgil  Hancher  hat 
gymboliaed  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  has 
been  at  once  the  chief  architect  of  Its  con- 
temporary spirit,  and  a  bright  and  constant 
reflection  of  Its  spirit  In  the  world.  During 
much  of  that  time,  the  university's  affairs 
were  marked  and  marred  by  wars  and  vio- 
lence abroad,  and  by  regional  dissonances 
and  frustrations  at  home  In  Iowa  These 
were  fractious  years  in  the  university's  life, 
and  throughout  their  course.  Virgil  Hancher 
has  given  the  university  a  continuum  of 
Integrity,  devotion,  and  faith. 

"Of  Itself,  the  president's  service  in  the 
cause  of  Iowa  and  her  people  has  been  rich 
and  abundant.  It  continues,  and  the  values 
of  It  win  last  into  the  distant  future.  But 
not  In  Iowa  alone;  for  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  is  known  and  highly  re- 
spected in  every  corner  of  the  world  of  learn- 
ing. In  the  course  of  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice In  American  higher  education,  he  has 
Joined  the  select  company  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational statesmen  of  his  time." 

Thus  begins  a  stirring  and  all -encom pass- 
ing tribute  to  President  and  Mrs.  Hancher 
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contained  In  the  program  for  the  University 
of  Iowa  aiwttini  association's  dinner  held 
We<ine«day  evening  honoring  President  Han- 
cher.  The  occasion  marked  his  20  years  aa 
president  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  Iowa. 

President  Hancher*!  tenure,  the  longest 
any  university  president  has  so  far  served, 
covers  the  most  significant  years  of  the 
university's  102-year  growth  and  develop- 
ment. There  may  have  been  greater  short- 
term  strides  In  some  years  before  1941.  but 
certainly  there  never  have  been  any  greater 
university  accomplishments  or  developments 
In  a  similar  two-decade  period  that  would 
have  had  to  Include  more  than  one  univer- 
sity administration. 

President  Hancher  now  has  brought  the 
university  to  the  threshold  of  what  Is  sure  to 
be  another  era  of  great  expansion,  an  era 
during  which  he  continues  to  serve  the  in- 
stitution. That  the  university  stands  rea.dy 
to  meet  Its  grave  new  challenge  is  a  solid 
tribute  Itself  to  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Hancher  over  these  Important  develcip- 
Ing  years. 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  E^esldent  Hf.n- 
cher*B  distinguished  service  to  the  university 
and  the  State  of  Iowa  be  recognised  at  this 
^  time,  the  20- year  milestone,  with  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  university  alumni  and 
associates. 


The  Hi«k  Cost  of  Druct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

m  TSK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTa 

Monday,  May  2.1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Patrick  A.  Tompkins,  com- 
missioner. Department  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
In  which  letter  I  sought  certain  infor- 
mation. In  my  remarks  I  include  a  most 
Interesting  and  amazing  reply  that  I 
have  received  from  Commissioner  Tomp- 
kins, showing  that  a  sharp  increa.se  to 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in  Mas- 
sachusetts on  fair  trade  prices  estab- 
lished by  manufacturers  for  medication 
and  drugs  prescribed  by  physicians  over 
a  3-year  period. 

If  this  charging  of  unreasonable  prices 
for  fair  trade  medicine  or  drugs  for 
which  a  physician's  prescription  exists 
in  Massachusetts  to  the  extent  that  it 
does,  certainly,  a  similar  condition  prob- 
ably exists  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
and  the  proper  official  of  such  States 
should  make  a  special  survey  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Furthermore,  if  such  a  situation  exists 
among  recipients  of  old-age  assistance, 
to  what  extent  does  it  exist  among  per- 
sons not  receiving  old-age  assistance.  As 
Commissioner  Tompkins  said  in  his  let- 
ter: 

I  have  offlclally  concluded  that  these 
markups  generally  are  unconscionable  and 
Indefensible,  not  only  as  related  to  public 
welfare  recipients,  but  also  as  related  to  the 
general  sick  public  who.  In  absolute  fact. 
have  no  choice  when  medication  Is  prescribed 
for  a  sick  relative.  They  m\ut  purchase  the 
unknown  preKrtptlon  at  the  price  charged 
by  tb«  drugflst. 


The  leitters  follow: 

CONOBZSS  or  THK  VtrTTTD  &TATtB, 

Washington,  DC,  March  26,  1960. 
Patrick  k.  Tompkins, 
Commissioner,  DejKirtTnent  of  Public  Welfare, 

Boston,  fi'iss. 

Dear  cioMMTSsroKni:  You  will  remember  a 
few  years  ago.  after  consultations  you  had 
with  me.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  Fed- 
eral graata  and  aids  for  all  public  welfare 
vendor  medical  care  payments.  I  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  advise  me  as  to  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  Insofar  as 
Massachusetts  is  concerned,  and  the  result 
outside  3f  Massachusetts  of  which  you  have 
knowledge. 

During  our  talk  you  mentioned  to  me.  as 
I  remember  it,  that  charges  were  being  made 
for  medicine  on  prercrlptlon  where  the  per- 
son or  patient  was  charged  a  higher  amount 
than  where  they  could  purchase  the  same 
medicine  at  the  fair  trade  prices  and  where 
a  prescription  wsis  not  essentially  necessary. 
At  that  time  you  told  me  the  passage  of  the 
bill  that  I  Introduced,  would  enable  you  to 
make  a  thorough  survey  of  this  situation 
partl'^ularly  In  relation  to  Massachusetts  and 
the  fact*  ( 1 )  in  relation  to  extra  charges 
and  (2)  the  saving  the  same  might  bring  to 
the  Commonwealth  in  connection  with  the 
payments  made  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
persons  receiving  public  assL  tance. 

If  you  have  made  any  study  of  the  latter. 
I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  wUl  convey  to  me 
such  Information  you  have  on  same. 

With  kind  reijards.  I  am. 
Siocereiy  yours. 

John  W.  McCormack 


The  Commonwealth 

or  M'^SSACHUSETTS. 

Dffartment  or  PrrsLic  WEtrARE. 
Boston.  April  8.  I960 
The  Honorable  John  W   McCormack, 

Hrnise  Of  Reprrientatives, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader. 
U.S.  Confress.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  D«ar  Congressman:  I  regret  the  delay 
in  responding  to  your  letter  of  M.\rch  26. 
1960.  seeiking  Ijiformatlon  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Ojjeratlon  of  the  public  assistance 
titles  of  the  Federal  Security  Act  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  vendor  medical  care 
payment*  which  were  made  possible  by  the 
8uccessf\»l  enactment  of  legislation  which 
you  so  graciously  introduced  at  my  request 
in  1957  and  1958. 

The  immediate  result  was  to  permit  the 
Massachusetts  public  welfare  system  to  In- 
troduce, effective  Octfiber  1.  1958.  a  universal 
mandntory  vendor  payment  system  for  all 
medical  services  This  also  made  possible. 
of  coursa.  the  kind  of  cost  research  and  medi- 
cal social  research  that  the  Federal  O-jvem- 
ments  sponsored  legislation  of  1956  not  only 
prevente<l  but  militated  against  m  a  very 
{>ositive  manner.  There  should  hopefully 
never  be  a  return  to  special  matching  for- 
mulas for  vendor  medical  care  payments  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  discrimination  financially 
and  In  terms  of  long-sange  planning  and 
medical  research  that  results  In  those  States 
which  h*ve.  In  fact,  by  policy  established  a 
comprehensive  and  adequate  medical  service 
program. 

For  example,  because  of  our  long  concern 
over  the  mounting  cost  of  medication  and 
drugs  prescribed  by  physicians  over  a  3-year 
period  m  oJd-age  assistance,  this  department 
conducted  a  massive  cost  study  of  all  pre- 
scrlptloriB  paid  for  in  the  12  largest  munici- 
palities of  th«  State  during  the  month  of 
May  1961.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  by 
the  enaatment  of  your  medical  care  public 
welfare  bill  was  It  possible  to  Initiate  and 
conduct  such  a  study  In  the  first  place.  The 
general  data  secured  from  this  study  of  drugs 
for  old-«ge  assistance  has  reflected  the  fol- 
lowing specific  Information: 


1.  The  average  cost  per  month  for  drugs 
for  each  old-age  assistance  recipient  rose 
from  $3  46  per  caM  In  January  1967  to  $5.16 
per  case  in  December  1959 — over  a  40-percent 

Increase. 

2  Pfjr  the  same  strength  quantity  pre- 
scriptions, different  snd  extremely  disparate 
prices  were  paid  for  over  40  percent  of  all 
such  prescriptions.  (This  pattern  even  pre- 
vailed on  numerotjs  occasions  with  respect 
to  the  same  patient  purchasing  the  same 
drugs  in  the  same  drugstore. ) 

3  Of  the  250  most  frequently  prescribed 
drugs.  70  percent  had  fair-trade  prices 
established  by  manufacturers  Desp!t>»  this 
fair-trade  price.  46  percent  of  all  prescrip- 
tions for  such  fair-traded  drugs  were  paid 
for  at  prices  from  moderately  to  eRcesslvely 
higher  than  the  established  fair-trade  prices. 

4  Of  the  50  most  frequently  prescribed 
drugs  and  the  20  most  expensive  prescribed 
drugs,  the  price  paid  to  the  drugstore  con- 
sistently exceeded  100  percent  of  the  whole- 
sale cost.  and.  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
ranged  upward  to  300  percent  markup  over 
wholesale  cost  to  the  druggist 

I  have  offlclally  concluded  that  these  mark- 
ups nenerally  are  unconscionable  and  inde- 
fensible, not  only  as  related  to  public  welfare 
recipients,  but  also  as  related  to  the  general 
sick  public  who,  in  absolute  fact,  have  no 
choice  when  medication  Is  prescribed  for  a 
sick  relative  They  must  purchase  an  un- 
known prescription  at  the  price  charged  by 
the  druggist. 

Lastly,  we  have  discovered  that  unfortu- 
nately many  prescriptions  are  written  for 
such  normal  over-the-counter  purchases 
as  aspirin  and  aspirin  derivatives,  such 
as  Bufferin  and  Empirln  compound;  ant- 
acids, such  as  Maalox  and  Milk  of  Magnesia; 
and  the  price  markups  for  small  quantities, 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  prescription  was 
written,  ranged  fantastically  Into  the  thou- 
sands of  percent. 

This  department  has  presented  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Pharmaceutical 
Association  a  more  modest  and.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, reasonable  price  schedule  which  Is 
basically  predicated  on  the  principle  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  do  we  pay  more  than 
the  established  fair-trade  prices  for  fair- 
traded  drugs,  plus  for  non-fair-traded  drugs 
a  50-percent  markup  over  wholesale  costs 
with  a  small  breaknge  fee  for  broken  pack- 
ages  of   either  capsules  or  liquids. 

May  I  additionally  point  out  that  there  U 
no  way  presently  of  determining  whether  a 
fair-trade  price  for  retail  sales  of  drugs  is. 
In  fact,  a  fair  price,  as  the  price  is  estab- 
lished by  the  manufacturer  and  his  profit 
over  his  cost  In  his  sale  to  the  retailer  Is,  of 
course,  unknown. 

Since  this  study  of  drug  prices  Is  probably 
the  most  massive  and  detailed  such  study 
in  any  public  welfare  department  covering 
as  It  did  1.634  different  drugs  and  30.000  pre- 
scriptions, we  are  hopeful  of  c<nislructlve 
results  representing  high-quality  service  to 
sick  reclpienu  of  public  welfare  and  sub- 
stantial dollar  sav1ng."»  to  the  municipalities 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Common- 
wealth Itself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patrick  A.  Tompkins, 

Commissumer. 

Statement  or  Commissioner  Tompkins  on 
Srt'DT  of   Incidence.   Price  Markttps.   and 
General  Trend  or  Drug  Prices  Fttkchased 
BT  Old- Age  Assi.'-tancb  Recifxents 
Because   of    the    widespread    concern    over 
the  continued  rise  in   the  coet  of  drugs  per 
case  and  the  percentage  of  assistance  dollar 
allocated  to  drugs,  the  Department   under- 
took a  massive  study  of  all  prescriptions  paid 
for  on  behalf  of  old-age  assistance  recipients 
In    the    following    13    communities   for   the 
month  of  ICay  1960:  Boston.  Brookllne.  Kv- 
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erett.  SomervlUe.  Brockton.  Qulncy.  Pall 
River.  Haverhill.  Worcester.  Fltchburg. 
Springfield,  and  Holyoke 

On  the  four  programs  of  public  assistance 
for  which  the  State  department  of  public 
welfare  exercises  by  statute  some  responsi- 
bility. 1.500.000  original  prescriptions  are 
bf-lng  authorized  by  attending  physicians 
Many  of  these  prescriptions,  particularly  for 
the  chronically  111  or  long-term  Illness  case, 
are  Bvibjert  t/i  automatic  and  authorized  re- 
fill The  total  payment  to  retail  pharmacists 
for  drugs  for  public  assistance  recipients  has 
been  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6,900,000 
to  over  $6  million  annually  Approximately 
$4,400,000  of  this  amount  is  spent  for  pre- 
scription drugs  for  old-age  as.slstance  recip- 
ients; the  remaining  H.-SOOOCK)  to  11.600.000 
Is  sj>ent  on  recipients  of  disability  assistance, 
•Id  to  dependent  children,  and  general  as- 
MCfeanoe.  Because  of  the  tremendous  expense 
lb  old-age  a*;8l6tance.  this  category  of  public 
assistance  was  selected   for  a  sp<^lflc  study. 

The  sample  of  these  12  communities  rep- 
resente*!  25  percent  of  the  c.'iseload  of  the 
St«te  for  1  month;  29  916  prejicriptlons  paid 
for  In  the  month  of  May  1959  were  an:ilyzed; 
93  percent  of  all  the  prescriptions  paid  for 
were  for  drugs  prepared  for  by  the  manufac- 
turer and  requiring  no  further  compounding 
by  the  retail  pharmacist;  2  percent  of  tliese 
prescriptions  were  for  supplies;  5  percent  of 
the  prescriptions  were  for  drugs  which  had 
to  be  comfvjunded   by  the  druegist 

Of  1.634  different  dnigs  prescribed  206 
drugs  represented  67  percent  of  the  prescrip- 
tions studied,  and  the  50  most  frequently 
firescrlbed  drugs  reprefiented  40  percent  of 
sll   prescriptions  studied 

The  attache<l  material  indicates  Item  by 
Item  the  major  findings  and  the  price  plan 
that  has  been  presented  and  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  payment  of  drugs  prescribed  In 
the  future. 

riNOINGS  or  DRUG  STUDY 

1.  The  average  cost  per  old-age  assistance 
recipient  for  a  month  fur  drugs  has  risen 
fri>m  $3  48  per  case  in  January  1957  to  $5  16 
I  er  case  in  December  1959 

2  For  the  same  strength  quantity  pre- 
scriptions, different  and  extremely  dieparat* 
prices  were  paid  for  40  percent  or  more-  of 
all  such  prescriptions  i  This  pattern  even 
occurred  on  numerous  occasions  with  respect 
to  the  same  patient  purchasing  drugs  In  the 
same  drugstore.) 

3.  On  the  50  most  frequently  purchased 
drugs  and  the  20  most  expensive  drugs,  the 
price  paid  to  the  druggist  consistently  ex- 
ceeded 100  percent  over  the  cost  of  whole- 
sale and.  with  some  few  exceptions,  ranged 
upwards  to  300  percent  markup  over  whole- 
sale. 

A  .small  group  of  drugs— namely,  the  aspirin 
fnd  barbiturate  derivatives  and  digitalis— 
reflected  price  markups  over  wholeealc-  that 
r mged  Into  the  thousands  of  percent. 

4  Of  the  200  most  frequently  prescribed 
drugs.  70  percent  were  falr-Uaded-price 
drugs  Of  these.  45  percent  of  the  pre- 
scriptions on  such  falr-tradt-d-prlce  drugs 
were  paid  for  at  prices  from  moderately  to 
excessively  higher  than  the  fair-trade  price 

CONCLUSION 

.  I  Tbe  continuing  rise  In  the  average  cost  per 
CMH  for  drugs  in  3  years,  the  (net  that  on 
40  percent  of  the  prescript lf<ns  on  the  same 
qtiantlty  strength  dispensed  were  paid  for 
ij.  40  percent  of  the  cases  at  lanexplainable 
different  and  disparate  prices  the  fact  that 
In  45  percent  of  all  fair-traded  drugs  higher 
than  fair-trade  price  was  charged  and  paid, 
the  further  fact  that  In  only  5  percent  of 
all  the  prescriptions  studied  were  the  drugs 
compounded  by  the  retail  pharmacist,  and 
the  further  fact  that  unusvial  and  unjusti- 
fiable price  markups  were  charged  In  the 
n^ost  frequently  dispensed  prescriptions  (fair- 


traded  or  otherwise).  Is  a  clear  mandate  to 
the  Commonwealth  to  establish  a  reasonable 
and  uniform  price  formula  for  all  drugs  au- 
thorized for  and  purchased  by  recipients  of 
public  aid.  The  following  price  formula  Is 
presented  and  will  be  developed  In  chart 
form  and  distributed  to  all  local  boards  of 
public  welfare  for  purposes  of  auditing  foi 
payment  of  drug  bills  to  retail  pharmacists : 

(a)  All  fair-traded  drugs  are  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  fair-trade  price. 

(bi  The  minimum  payment  for  prescrip- 
tion Is  50  cents 

(c)  On  all  prescribed  drugs  which  cost  the 
druggist  $5  or  less  the  price  markup  ovei 
cost  to  be  paid  to  the  druggist  will  be  5C 
percent 

(d)  On  all  prescribed  drugs  which  cost  tht 
druggist  from  $5.01  to  $10  the  price  markup 
to  be  paid  to  the  druggist  will  be  one-third. 

(e)  On  all  prescribed  drugs  which  cost  the 
druggist  in  excess  of  $10  the  price  markup 
t<3  be  paid  will  be  25  percent 

(f)  Since  only  5  percent  of  all  the  drug?, 
purchased  were  compounded,  no  professional 
fee  win  be  paid. 

(g)  Since  tlie  volume  of  repetitive  busi- 
ness In  the  same  quantity  strength  drugs  It 
8<  massive,  there  w\U  be  no  special  allow- 
ance for  broken  packages. 

Patrick  A  Tompkins, 

Commissioner. 


Twentieth  Annivertary  of  the  Tragic  Katyn 
Forest  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1960 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.spring  of  1960  marks  the  20th  anniver- 
!iar>'  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre,  in 
which  15.000  Allied  soldiers  were  brutally 
murdered  by  the  Communist  Secret 
Police 

This  monstrous  crime  shocked  the  en- 
tire world  and  let  to  a  special  investiga- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1952,  which  was  headed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ray  J.  M.^DDEN,  Congressman 
from  Indiana. 

Last  week  I  participated  in  a  memorial 
tribute,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Division 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress  in  Chi- 
cago, to  these  gallant  Polish  officers  who 
were  the  victims  of  this  massacre.  I  had 
served  as  chief  investigator  for  the  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives To  Investigate  the  Katyn 
Forest  Massacre  in  1952. 

The  Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  is  to  be  commended 
for  arranging  last  week's  memorial  serv- 
ice to  the  memory  of  these  Polish  sol- 
diers. Through  this  tribute,  the  Illinoifi 
division  has  manifestly  demonstrated 
again  how  dangerous  it  is  for  American 
leaders  today  to  deal  with  Soviet  leaders 
at  face  value. 

Investigation  by  Mr.  Maddens  com- 
mittee in  1952  clearly  demonstrated, 
beyond  an  iota  of  doubt,  that  Soviet 
Premier  Stalin  had  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  these  Polish  officers,  whom  we 
proudly  listed  as  our  most  gallant  allies. 
Our  evidence  clearly  showed  that  Stalin 


brazenly  lied  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
repeated  occasions  when  the  President 
tried  to  learn  the  fate  of  these  men,  after 
they  had  been  departed  to  the  Katyn 
Forest  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Com- 
munist forces. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Stalin  ordered 
these  Polish  soldiers  executed  in  Blatyn 
in  the  spring  of  IWO.  he  repeatedly  kept 
assuring  President  Roosevelt  he  did  not 
know  the  whereabouts  of  these  men 
until  Stalin  s  lies  became  apparent  to 
the  entire  world  when  the  mass  graves 
of  the  Polish  officers  were  discovered  in 
1943. 

President  Elisenhower  would  do  well 
today  to  recall  this  treacherous  aspect  of 
Soviet  diplomacy  when  he  sits  down  with 
Stalin's  successor  at  the  summit  later 
this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  today  mj-  own  remarks 
delivered  in  Chicago  last  week  in  tribute 
to  these  Polish  oflBcers  and  also  the  re- 
marks of  Congressman  Madden,  who  was 
the  principal  speaker.  I  should  also  like 
to  include  the  resolution  adopted  at  this 
mass  memorial  service,  which  was  at- 
tended by  1.000  Chicagoans. 

I  hope  that  the  conscience  of  this 
Congress  can  be  sufficiently  aroused  to 
demand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carrj-  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  House  select  committee,  which  were 
included  in  its  final  report  filed  here  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  on  July  4. 
1952.  Not  until  those  recommendations 
are  carried  out  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  we.  as  Americans, 
satisfy  our  conscience  that  we  have  done 
everything  possible  to  properly  recognize 
the  great  sacrifice  these  Polish  officers 
made  in  Katyn. 

The  remarks  and  the  resolution 
follow : 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Illinois  Division  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  for  arranging  this 
30th  anniversary  memorial  service  to  the 
victims  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

The  brutal  assassination  by  Conununlst 
troops  of  16.000  of  Poland's  army  ofHcers  in 
the  spring  of  1940  in  the  Katyn  Forest  marks 
one  of  the  most  scandalous  pages  of  civilized 
history.  By  this  tribute  tonight,  the  Illinois 
EWvislon  of  the  Polish  American  C-ongress  haf 
again  demonstrated  that  we  shall  not  let  the 
conscience  of  the  world  rest  until  the  per- 
petrators of  this  monstrous  crime  against  the 
Polish  Nation  and  its  gallant  soldiers  are 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Statues  In  1962. 
after  a  most  thorough  investigation,  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  head  as  chief  Investigator 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  Congress  To  In- 
vestigate the  Katyn  Massacre,  had  clearly 
and  unequivocally  proven  that  this  horrible 
massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  investigation  conclusively 
proved  that  these  heroic  Polish  ofBcers  were 
murdered  by  the  Communists  In  the  Katyn 
Forest  In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
eventual  occupation  of  Poland  by  a  puppet 
Communist  government,  which  to  this  very 
'lay  still  holds  the  gallant  Polish  people  In 
bondage 

Despite  the  overwhelming  proof  we  pre- 
sented to  the  world  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
congressional  Investigation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  guilty  of  this  barbaric  act.  little. 
If  anything,  has  been  done  to  bring  those 
guilty  for  this  crime  to  Justice. 

It  Is  conclusively  clear  to  me  that  certain 
elements  in  our  own  Government  to  this  very 
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day  oppose  any  effort  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  congressional  committee 
In  1953,  which  Included  a  strong  plea  that 
the  Soviet  Union  be  cited  before  the  Inter- 
national CX>urt  of  Justice  for  conduct  con- 
trary to  that  recognized  by  civilized  coiin- 
trles.  Despite  the  f  £ict  that  the  congressional 
committee  had  demonstrated  unequivocally 
that  there  is  sufHclent  language  In  the  pres- 
ent Charter  of  the  United  Nations  dealing 
with  the  World  Court  to  bring  such  an  action 
against  the  Soviet  Union  before  that  tri- 
bunal, both  the  present  administration  and 
the  State  Department  have  refused  to  initi- 
ate such  action. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  American  people  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  been  given  all  the  details 
of  the  Katyn  massacre  when  they  first  be- 
came known  In  1943.  Including  indisputable 
proof  that  Oommunist  troops  on  orders  of 
Premier  Stalin  had  massacred  these  Polish 
soldiers,  this  Nation  would  have  taken  an 
entirely  different  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Its  wartime  dealings. 

However,  regardless  of  how  logical  our 
position  may  be  today,  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  any  redress  for  this  hideous  crime  to 
the  Polish  Nation  can  come  only  when  the 
Polish  people  again  have  a  free  government, 
unshackled  from  the  influence  of  Moeoow. 
and  are  able  themselves  to  demand  justice 
before  the  World  Court. 

Because  I  believe  this  to  be  so  true,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  disclose 
to  those  of  you  assembled  here  the  fact  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this 
morning  approved  a  resolution  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  introducing,  along  with 
Congpressman  Zablocki  and  other  Members 
of  Congress,  urging  President  Elsenhower  to 
demand  free  elections  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  all  the  other  captive  nations  when 
he  meets  with  the  Soviet  leaders  at  the 
summit  on  May  16 

I  think  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  taken  a  historic  step  toward  restor- 
ing justice  and  liberty  to  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  resolution  will  be 
conflrmed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Monday  when  It  comes  up  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  I  strongly  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  concxxT  In  the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 
and  I  pray  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  resjject  the  wishes  of  Congress  and 
make  this  demand  for  free  elections  In  the 
captive  nations  when  he  meets  with  B4r. 
BLhrushchev. 

It  la  clear  to  me  that  Justice  in  Eastern 
Europe  regarding  not  only  redress  for  this 
monstrous  ECatyn  massacre,  but  also  all  the 
other  crimes  that  the  Communists  have  per- 
petrated against  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations,  can  be  realized  only  when  these 
nations  are  again  free  and  able  to  demand 
their  proper  rights  before  the  World  Court. 

Those  of  you  assembled  here  tonight  have 
played  a  most  Important  role  In  helping  keep 
alive  the  demands  for  ultimate  justice  for 
these  captive  nations.  Your  voice  Is  being 
heard  In  Congress,  and  I  hope  the  action 
of  Congress  will  be  heeded  by  the  President. 

We  know  one  fact  is  indisputable:  There 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  so  long  as  this  vast 
population  of  people  traditionally  dedicated 
to  freedom  are  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  We  know  that  the  key  to  lasUng 
peace,  to  disarmament,  to  ultimate  justice 
lies  in  the  liberation  through  peaceful  means 
of  these  postwar  victims  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. Only  when  our  foreign  policy  becomes 
based  on  a  firm  demand  that  these  captive 
nations  must  be  permitted  to  take  their 
rightful  place  In  the  family  of  free  nations 
will  we.  indeed,  inspire  the  entire  world  to 
follow  our  leadership.  In  this  great  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  world, 
the  United  States  can  provide  the  leadership 
by  demanding  justice  and  freedom  for  those 
in    Poland,    Czechoslovakia.    Lithuania,    Es- 


tonia, Lttvia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia, now  being  held  captive  by  their  Soviet 
oppressors. 

This  year,  Americans  of  Polish  descent  are 
going  to  pay  tribute  to  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  as 
one  of  the  great  sons  of  Poland,  who  to  his 
dying  d»y  fought  for  freedom.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  this  evening  that  within  the 
next  few  days  the  U.S.  Post  Office  will  an- 
nounce Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
under  the  champions-of-freedom  series  In 
tribute  to  Paderewski.  We  here  tonight.  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  victims  of  Katyn,  In 
demanding  freedom  and  Justice  for  the  cap- 
tive nations,  are  indeed  upholding  the  high- 
est principles  for  which  Paderewski  lived  and 
died. 

Thank  you. 


Speech  Or  Rat  J.  Madden  Betore  the  Illinois 
DivisiCN    OF    THE    Polish    American    Con- 
gress. Chicago,  III.,  April  29,  1960 
The   Polish   American   Congress   and   espe- 
cially   the    Illinois    division    must    be    com- 
manded   for    calling    this    mass    meeting    to 
memorallze  the  thousands  of  Polish  patriots 
who  were  massacred  In  the  Katyn  Forest  20 
years  ago  this  spring      The  Katyn  massacre 
has  already  been  recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  international  crimes  in  world  his- 
tory. 

At  th«  outbreak  of  World  War  II  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  September  1939  and  1940, 
over  15,(X)0  Polish  army  officers  and  intellec- 
tual leaders  were  taken  prL-oners  by  the  So- 
viets wlSen  Stalin  invaded  Poland.  These 
officers  and  Polish  leaders  were  interned  in 
three  Soviet  prison  camps  in  the  territory 
of  the  USSR.  The  incarceration  of  these 
prisoners  and  their  mass  deaths  took  place 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1940  All  traces 
of  these  men  were  lost  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
denied  any  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts 
and  their  disappearance  was  a  mystery  up 
untU  April  in  1943.  At  that  time,  the  Nazi 
troops  Had  Invaded  the  Katyn  Forest  area 
near  Sraolensk  which  was  under  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  Soviets.  Upon  dis- 
covery cf  the  m.^ss  graves  by  the  Hitler 
forces.  Word  was  sent  out  by  the  German 
prcpagatida  minister  exposing  the  interna- 
tional crime  that  had  been  kept  secret  for 
almost  3  years.  Stalin  and  his  Communist 
if-aders  immediately  accused  the  Nazis  of  the 
deplorable  crime  committed  in  the  Katyn 
Forest. 

In  195t2  the  Congress  authorized  a  special 
rommlttjee  to  Investigate  and  hold  hearings 
both  In  this  country  and  in  Eurofje  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  grullt  for  thus  Inter- 
national crime  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
an  international  crime  was  committed 
wherein  one  nation  accused  the  other  and 
vice  ver»a.  The  world  knows  that  before, 
during  and  after  World  War  n,  the  Commu- 
nists in  their  infiltration  and  aggressions 
committed  many  deplorable  mass  murders, 
massacres,  and  campaigns  of  starvation 
agaln.'^t  enslaved  peoples  In  Poland's  neigh- 
boring nations. 

The  special  congressional  committee  held 
hearings  over  a  period  of  many  months  both 
In  this  aouritry,  London,  and  Europe.  Over 
250  wltqesses  and  hundreds  of  exhibits  and 
depositions  were  taken  by  this  committee,  re- 
vealing the  true  facts  regarding  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  On  E)ecember  22,  1952.  the 
committee  submitted  to  Congress  its  final  re- 
port establishing  beyond  any  question  of  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Soviets  committed 
the  ma.sa  murders  of  over  14.000  Polish  officers 
and  Intellectual  leaders  In  the  spring  of  1940 
The  leaders  of  the  Soviets,  their  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  and  any  one  whom  they 
would  designate  were  Invited  to  appear  be- 
fore our  committee  to  subnrit  facta  regarding 
this  crime,  but  they  re{,used  to  participate 
In  the  hearings.  Throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings, there  was  not  s  scintilla  of  proof 
or  even  remote  circumstantial  evidence  pre- 


sented that  could  indict  any  other  nation 
but  Russia  for  this  international  crime. 
News  services,  radio,  television,  and  other 
publicity  mediums  in  England  and  in  Europe 
covered  the  testimony  and  hearings,  and  dls- 
patches  were  sent  throughout  the  world  ex- 
posing the  true  blueprint  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, brutality,  and  methods  used  In  the 
enslavement  of  a  nation  and  its  liberty  loving 
people.  The  world  knows  now  that  the  same 
duplicity  and  methods  of  aggression  were 
used  by  the  Soviets  in  enslaving  the  Balkans 
and  other  neighbor  nations  surrounding  the 
borders  of  the  Soviets.  The  members  of  our 
committee  were  informed  while  holding 
hearings  in  Europe  that  the  facts  revealed 
by  the  special  congressional  committee  for 
the  first  time,  placed  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine  on  the  defensive.  Stalin  and  his 
lieutenants  and  his  successor  Khmshchev 
have  to  this  day  no  answer  to  the  facts  and 
testimony  revealed  in  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre Investigation.  Khrushchev  in  his  visit 
to  this  country,  exhibited  agltaUon  and  anger 
when  even  remote  inferences  were  made  con- 
cerning the  Communist  crimes  of  aggression 
and  tyranny  In  keeping  small  nat;o:is  under 
their  enslavement.  The  Communist  leaders 
are  very  anxious  to  have  their  criminal  rec- 
ords of  the  past  burled  from  the  nrinds  of 
the  present  generation  and  generations  to 
come.  The  Soviet  propaganda  broadcast  to- 
day in  Africa.  Asia,  South  America.  Cuba,  and 
other  areas,  emphasizes  that  captive  nations 
were  anxious  to  come  under  their  sphere  of 
the  CoiiuTJunlst  government,  and  that  their 
present  status  was  voluntary  cooperation 
with  the  Kremlin. 

I  might  state  here  that  the  special  con- 
gressionnl  Katyn  committee  received  the 
praise  and  commendations  for  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  its  hearings  by  the  State  De- 
partment, congressional  leaders,  .^mbas.sador 
Lodge  of  the  United  Nations,  and  all  of  the 
former  leaders  of  satellite  nations  now  under 
the  Communist  yoke  My  office  In  Washing- 
ton has  received  requests  for  copies  of  the 
Katyn  report,  recommendations,  and  find- 
ings, from  the  leaders  in  most  of  the  free 
nations  throughout  the  world  and  we  still 
receive  requests  from  individual.-?  and  organ- 
izations throughout  the  world 

I  should  mention  here  that  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  through  its  president, 
Charles  Rozmarek,  should  be  given  major 
credit  for  arousing  public  opinion  and  aiding 
in  securing  congressional  action  to  act  favor- 
ably on  my  resolution  ti.)  Buthorlze  the  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  this  International 
crime.  I  wish  to  further  state  that  Con- 
gressman Roman  Pucinski,  of  Illinois,  con- 
tributed great  work  as  a  sp>ectal  Investigator, 
Interpreter,  and  adviser  to  the  Katyn  com- 
mittee during  its  long  months  of  hearings 
and  that  this  work  he  performed  proved  to 
be  a  major  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  committee. 

It  Is  highly  Important  that  our  Nation  and 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  should  con- 
stantly remind  the  p>ecples  of  neutral  and 
undeveloped  countries,  the  true  facts  as  to 
how  the  Soviets  succeed  In  enslaving  neigh- 
bor nations  against  tlie  will  of  the  con- 
quered. When  the  Katyn  congressional  com- 
mittee was  holding  hearings  in  Europe. 
Pravda  and  the  Soviet  propaganda  broad- 
casts devoted  dally  charges  ridiculing  the 
purpose  and  work  of  our  committee  as  being 
a  malicious  committee  dissemin.Ttlng  cap- 
italistic propaganda  against  commvmlsm 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  world  now  reaP.ze 
that  the  international  crimes  occurrlne  be- 
fore and  during  World  War  II  by  the  S<>vlet« 
were  repeated  only  by  a  different  pattern 
during  the  Hungarian  and  East  German  up- 
risings Unless  our  Nation  and  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  continue  to  keep  the  facts 
alive  and  send  forth  the  truth  to  all  people 
about  communism,  future  Katyn  massacres 
win  take  place  In  countries  that  today  are 
enjoying  freedom  and  self-government. 
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The  Pullsh-Amerlcan  Congress  is  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  future  world  freedom  and 
the  eventual  reestabllshment  of  freedom  In 
captive  countries  by  holding  this  great  mass 
meeting  memorializing  the  thousands  of 
Poles  who  sacrificed  their  life  In  the  Katyn 
Forest 

The  former  leaders  of  Poland  who  testi- 
fied before  our  committee,  warned  against 
the  future  coexistence  moves  and  p)eace 
overtures  which  the  Communists  will  m.ake 
at  strategic  times  In  order  to  canr  out  their 
program  for  world  conquest  It  wfis  only 
H  few  years  ago  In  Geneva  when  President 
Eisenhower.  Secretary  Dulles.  Anthony  Eden 
of  Great  Britain,  and  other  representatives 
of  free  nations  met  with  Khrushchev,  Bul- 
ganln.  and  the  Chinese  Communists.  The 
former  leaders  of  Poland  and  other  satellite 
nations  all  realized  at  that  time  that  ihe 
Geneva  meeting  was  another  strategic  move 
on  the  part  of  Khrushchev  to  use  that  sum- 
mit meeting  as  a  propaganda  platform  to 
mislead  the  people  of  the  world  that  they 
were  fighting  for  world  peace. 

The  leaders  of  Poland  and  the  leaders  of 
the  former  free  nations  now  enslaved,  call  all 
to  testify  that  treaties,  pacts,  summit  meet- 
ings, etc  ,  mean  nothing,  as  far  as  the  sincer- 
ity and  reliability  of  the  Communist  mmd  Is 
concerned,  when  they  see  fit  to  move  in  their 
well-planned  aggressions. 

The  No  1  program  on  the  agenda  for  the 
coming  summit  meeting  should  be  to  review 
the  methods  and  facts  concerning  the  en- 
slavement of  Poland  and  other  satellite  na- 
tions, and  demand  that  Immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  inaugurate  free  and  uncontrolled 
elections  In  the  enslaved  nations  today  un- 
der the  Communist  yoke.  I  firmly  believe 
that  world  public  opinion,  if  the  true  facts 
on  Communist  aggression  were  made  known 
in  all  neutral  and  backward  nations  would 
acme  day  free  enslaved  nations  8<.-)  that  they 
would  again  enjoy  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment. 

poumcs  IN  roREicN   polict 

Back  In  1952.  after  the  Katyn  hearings 
were  officially  completed.  It  was  heartening 
to  hear  General  Elsenhower  and  his  advisers 
during  his  campaign  advocate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment take  rigid  ste}>8  to  liberate  satellite 
nations.  It  was  indeed  disappointing  to  the 
members  of  the  Katyn  committee  that 
within  the  short  Fpace  of  1  year.  Secretary 
Dulles  and  the  State  Department  actively 
opposed  a  congressional  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  members  of  the  Katyn  committee  that 
the  Congress  recommend  to  the  United 
Nations  that  affirmative  action  be  taken  by 
that  International  body  dealing  with  inter- 
national crime  committed  by  the  Soviets  In 
the   Katyn   Forest 

The  members  of  the  Katyn  com»T.ittee  were 
•gain  optimistic  when  2  years  Inter  on  July  6. 
1955,  Charles  Rozmarek.  the  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  and  Rev  Valerian 
Karca.  the  secretary,  along  with  other  offi- 
cials, and  Congre.ssmen  Machrowtcz,  Sad- 
I  ^K,  and  Lesinski.  per.sonally  visited  the 
\\'hlte  House  and  requested  the  President  to 
present  the  satellite  nations'  case  before  the 
then  pending  conference  of  the  Four  Great 
Powers  The  resolution  submitted  to  the 
President  at  that  time  offered  a  number  of 
convincing  reasons  why  It  was  proper  t^i  In- 
sist at  the  Geneva  Conference  that  if  the 
Soviets  were  sincere  in  their  peace  overtures 
that  they  should  allow  captive  nations  the 
freedom  of  uncontrolled  elections  and  self- 
government.  The  Geneva  Conference  re- 
sulted in  nothing  more  than  a  strategic  prop- 
ai^anda  platform  for  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
broadcast  untruths  and  lies  to  the  neutral 
and  backward  nations  of  the  world  Com- 
munist leaders  In  1955  or  today  are  not  pre- 
pared militarily  to  start  their  program  for 
world  conquest.  They  want  to  complete 
their  communlzatlon  of  the  enslaved  nations 
to  strengthen  their  own  war  potential  and 
economy.     This  task  will   take  several  years 


In  the  future  for  the  Soviets  to  accomplish 
world  superiority  before  they  strike.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  leaders  have  not  changed  one 
step  from  the  words  of  Lenin  when  he  said: 
"The  permanent  existence  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public with  the  captive  covmtrles  side  by 
side  is  unthinkable.  One  or  the  other  must 
eventually   triumph." 

Our  country  is  In  the  same  jxwltlon  today 
as  far  as  successfully  curbing  the  Soviets' 
goal  as  we  were  before  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. T\vo  months  after  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, Khrushchev  and  Bulganln  majesti- 
cally toured  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  calling 
our  President  and  Secretary  of  State  "war- 
mongers "  It  Is  our  earnest  hop>e  that  a  dif- 
ferent strategy  will  be  used  by  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world  at  the  coming  summit 
conference.  If  the  Soviets  are  sincere  in 
their  peace  proposals,  they  should  demon- 
strate go<xl  faith  by  allowing  captive  neigh- 
boring nations  free  elections  to  assume  their 
former  status  as  independent  free  people. 

Stalin  and  Khrushchev  made  great  success 
through  bluff  and  false  propaganda  and  it  is 
high  time  that  the  leaders  of  the  free  na- 
tions demand  affirmative  action  from  the 
communistic  dictators  I>emands  must  be 
made  that  they  stop  their  infiltration  and 
aggressions  throughout  the  free  world:  and 
also,  restore  freedom  to  the  millions  whom 
they  have  reduced  to  enslavement  under  the 
communistic    tyranny 


Wuhin^on  Report 


REsoLcmoN  Adopted  by  the  Illinois  Divi- 
sion, Polish  American  Congress,  jn  Chi- 
cago on  April  29,  1960 

The  month  of  April  1960  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  Polish  officer 
prisoners  of  war  committed  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  the  Katyn  Forest 

Tliese  prisoners  were  active  and  reserve  of- 
ficers of  the  Polish  Army — physicians,  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  and.  as  chaplains,  priests,  and 
rabbis — assembled  in  the  campw  at  Ostasz- 
kow.  Starobielsk,  and  Kozlelsk. 

By  executing  Polish  Intelligentsia.  Soviet 
Russia  hoped  to  weaken  the  resistance  of  the 
Polish  Nation. 

In  1943  the  advancing  German  troops  dis- 
covered the  mass  graves  of  the  Polish  officers 
in  the  Katyn  Forest  At  that  time  the  Soviet 
Government  accused  the  Germans  of  com- 
mitting the  crime. 

Tliousands  of  similar  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Germans  during  the  last  war. 
The  Katyn  massacre,  however.  Is  a  deed  of 
Soviet  hands. 

The  International  TYlbunal  for  War  Crimes 
at  Nuremburg  convicted  many  German  war 
criminals,  yet  those  guilty  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre escai>ed  unpunished.  Moreover,  under 
Soviet  pressure,  the  whole  civilized  world 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  massacre  was  a 
war  crime  and  that  the  guilty  should  be 
punished. 

The  free  world  chose  silence  rather  than 
confronting  Soviet  Russia  with  the  facts. 

In  1952  an  Investigation  of  the  Select  Con- 
gressional Committee  To  Investigate  the 
Katyn  Massacre  clearly  proved  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  responsible  for  this  crime. 

The  committee  concluded  its  investigation 
by  recommending  that  details  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  be  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
by  the  US.  delegation  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  be  cited  before  the  International 
World  Court  for  this  horrible  crime. 

We  American  citizens  of  Polish  descent  in 
Chicago.  III.,  assembled  here  at  the  20th  an- 
niversary commemorating  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre, appeal  to  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  and  request  that  he  direct  the  proper 
U.S.  agencies  to  carry  out  the  congressional 
committee's  recommendations. 

We  emphasize  that  the  Katyn  massacre  Is 
one  of  many  acts  of  genocide  committed  by 
Soviet  Russia  upon  the  captive  nations. 

The  glorious  past  of  our  Nation  demands 
that  we  defend  Jiistloe  rather  than  appease 
criminals. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,1960 

ULv.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  newsletter  of  April  30, 

1960: 

Washington    Report 

(  By  Cji;gressman  Bruce  Algek  Fifth  District, 
Texas,  April  30,  1960) 

H  R  10213.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  (short  title.  "Emergency  Home 
Ownership  Act")  provoked  one  of  the 
hottest,  most  controversial  and  partisan  po- 
litical debates  of  the  year  The  controversy 
siUTOunded  the  authorization  of  $1  billion 
additional  Federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  on  new  liome  con- 
struction. The  bin's  preamble  became  an 
outline  of  the  conflicting  views.  The  pre- 
amble states,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  halt  the  serious  slump  In 
residential  construction,  to  increase  both  on- 
site  and  offslte  Job  opport\inities.  to  help 
achieve  an  expanding  full  employment  econ- 
omy and  to  broaden  home  ownership  oppor- 
tunities for  the  American  pyeople"  The  dis- 
agreement focused  on  the  short  title.  "Emer- 
gency Home  Ownership  Act."  Members 
chose  sides  over  whether  there  was  (Demo- 
crats) or  was  not  (Republicans)  an  emer- 
gency. 

Arguments  for  the  bill:  (1)  Employment 
Is  cff  in  residential  construction,  estimated 
housing  starts  of  1.100.000  in  1960  are  150.000 
less  than  1959;  (2)  tight  money  market  re- 
quires Federal  aid;  (3)  "little  man"  needs 
additional  help  to  acquire  home  Arguments 
against:  (1)  The  estimated  1.1  to  1.2  nUUlon 
housing  starts  will  be  a  good  year;  1939  was 
the  second  best  year  In  history;  41.5  million 
unemployed  Is  not  alarming,  employment  Is 
at  the  highest  point  in  history;  bad  weather 
accounts  for  some  dropoff;  (2)  tight  money 
Is  the  result  of  (a)  business  t)oom  and  de- 
mand for  money  to  expand,  (b)  Govern- 
ment borrowing  in  short-term  field  because 
of  Interest  ceiling  in  long-term  field  takes 
much  of  money  available  otherwise  for  home 
financing;  (3)  "little  man"  is  not  helped  but 
hurt  by  this  II  billion  Federal  spending  and 
its  inflationary  Impact;  actually,  this  is  a 
subsidy  for  one  segment  of  our  economy. 

Here  Is  a  good  example  of  the  basic  clash 
between  the  liberal  and  conservative  phi- 
losophies as  championed  by  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  Parties  respectively.  The 
liberals  believe  growth  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  depends  on  Federal 
spending  while  the  Republicans  believe 
that  private  Initiative,  spending,  and  In- 
vestment promote  the  only  healthy  growth. 
How  can  Federal  handouts,  as  "aid."  help 
the  people  when  all  the  money  must  be 
taken  from  them?  The  redistribution  of 
money  through  taxation  has  been  accom- 
plished so  thoroughly  already  that  more  Fed- 
eral aid  can  come  only  from  taxing  the  low 
and  middle  income  brackets.  Then  when 
we  borrow  to  spend  more  than  we  take  in. 
we  Inflate,  that  la,  cheapen,  our  money. 
Inflation  again  hurts  most  those  in  the  lower 
Income  groups. 

Challenge  on  fiscal  responsibility;  The 
minority  repc«-t  on  the  housing  bill,  pre- 
pared by  Republican  Members.  p>olnt«  It  up 
as  "a  clear-cut  challenge  to  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  fiscal  responsibility."  The 
minority  said,  "•ven  the  title  of  the  bill — 
Emergency  Home  Ownership  Act— condemn* 
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thla  proposal.  There  simply  Is  no  emer- 
gency Last  year  our  economy  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  moved  to  new  highs. 
Virtually  all  competent  observers  agree  that 
this  year  will  be  even  better  And  yet. 
under  this  bill,  a  billion  dollar  back-door 
raid  would  be  made  on  the  Treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  mortgages  at  subsidy 
prices.  In  this  time  of  prosperity,  fiscal 
responsibility  requires  that  the  Congress 
achieve  a  noninflationary  Federal  budget 
Irresponsible  spending  proposals  of  this  type 
mvist  be  stopped  " 

New    housing    starts    are    not    the    whole 
picture     In  considering  the  r<Ae  of   housing 


In  our  eronomy.  one  important  fact  should 
not  be  c3verlot)ked.  New  housing  construc- 
tion Is  only  one  part  of  the  picture  People 
also  become  homeowners  by  buying  existing 
homes  ard  get  better  homes  by  expenditures 
for  mo<J»rnizatlon  A  breakdown  of  the  H5 
billion  111  loans  made  by  member  Institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
last  year  shows  only  a  third  of  that  money 
borrowed  for  new  home  construction.  The 
rest  of  It  went  Into  purchases  of  existing 
homes  aiJd  for  repair  and  remodeling.  The 
liberals  were  playing  a  housing-starts  num- 
bers game  by  alluding  to  only  one  part  of  the 
picture  \t\  presenting  the  housing  bill. 


Indiana  Congressman  Charlie  Haixxck, 
Republican  leader,  summed  the  thing  up 
pretty  succinctly  stating,  "The  bill  repre- 
sented a  billion  dollars  worth  of  baloney. " 
Needless  to  say.  the  bill  cleared  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  214  to  163  Should  the  Senat* 
pass  It  as  well.  It  faces  an  almost  certain 
Presidential  veto,  but  will  remain  vei^r  much 
alive  as  an  election  issue 

Figures  In  last  week's  newsletter;  Last 
week  the  figure  for  the  foreign  aid  bureauc- 
racy was  given  as  12.500  people;  actually, 
the  foreign  aid  program  gives  employment 
to  more  than  50,000  people,  a  figure  I  bofM, 
desperately,  we  can  reduce. 


SENATE 

Ti  Ksi)v>,  May  .H.  1900 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Father  of  mankind,  to  whom  all 
.souls  are  dear,  while  for  this  hallowed 
moment  we  bow  and  are  silent,  breathe 
on  us.  breath  of  God:  fill  us  with  life 
anew. 

We  confess  that,  unmindful  of  how- 
fallible  we  are.  foreetting  that  a  humble 
and  a  contrite  heart  is  the  only  sacrifice 
Thou  dost  require,  too  often  pride  of 
our  own  attitudes  and  opinions  blinds  us 
to  the  inadequacy  of  our  own  judgments. 
Make  us  worthy  of  these  days  of  world 
destiny  in  which  our  common  human- 
ity faces  powers  of  malignant  evil  seek- 
ing to  debauch  and  enslave  Thy  sons  and 
daughters. 

EInable  us  to  incarnate  the  faith  we 
profess,  that  linking  our  endeavors  to 
Thy  eternal  purposes,  we  may  be  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  truth  which  makes 
men  free. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  May  2.  1960.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <  S.  1605  '  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States 
uf  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  relating  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as  they 
affect  such  States,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


The  me-ssaue  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed  the  following  bills,  in 
which   it   requested   the   concurrence   of 

the  Senate; 

H.R  lU  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  service  connection  which  has  been  In  ef- 
fect for  10  or  more  years,  except  under  cer- 
tain UniiTed  conditions; 

HR  . '"'■  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  .38  l:.;-ed  States  Code,  to  esUbllsh  a 
new  etleqilve  date  for  payment  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents, 

H  R.  64Jl  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  Unlt«d 
States  C<»de,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  service-connected 
death  benefits; 

H  R  190'7  An  act  to  amend  the  Veterans" 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  define  mothers  for 
fir  piirp<ises  of  such  act, 

H  R  5860  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
B  rovigh  uf  Ford  City,  Pa.; 

H  R  75C2  An  act  to  revise  the  determina- 
tion of  basic  pay  of  certain  deceased  veterans 
In  compjutlng  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstrailon; 

H  R  80J98.  An  act  to  specify  certain  credlt- 
,ible   s'»r\^ce   for  pension   purposes; 

H  R  87)40.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leasing 
of  oil  arid  gas  Interests  In  certain  lands  owned 
by  the  tJnlted  States  In  the  State  of  Texas; 

H  R  97B.i  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjustniaait  of  the  insurance  status  of  cer- 
tain mercbers  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

H  R  97B8  An  act  to  amend  section  3104 
■  f  ti'le  38.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  furniFhlng  of  benefits  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
any  chllq  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 
than  one  parent  In  the  same  parental  line; 

HR  9818  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vey.incc  if  certain  real  prop>erty  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Florida; 

H  R  10108  An  act  to  authorize  relmburse- 
m^-nt  of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,   and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls: 

HR  10164  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  locks  and  dam  numbered  41  on  the  Ohio 
River  at  Louisville.  Ky.; 

H  R  10648  An  act  to  amend  the  Helium 
Act  of  September  1.  1937,  ivs  amended,  for  the 
defense  lecurlty.  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States: 

H  R  10696  An  .act  to  change  the  method 
of  payniemt  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial hojnes  for  the  support  of  disabled  sol- 
diers, satlors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  Sttates; 

H  R  10*703  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  premiums  to  cer- 
tain vetetans  who  became  totally  disabled  In 
line  of  duty  between  the  date  of  application 
and  the  effective  date  of  their  Insurance: 

H  R  10898  An  act  to  amend  section  315 
of  title  33  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional Cumpensation  for  seriously  disabled 
veterans  having  four  or  more  children; 

H  R  10997  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  submerged 
lands,  ana  tldelands;  and 

HR  11045.  An  act  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pemUt  the 


conversion  or  exchange  uf  (>olicies  of  national 
service  life  Insurance  to  a  new  modified  life 
plan. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  633  •  relating  to 
restoration  of  freedom  to  captive  nations, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFEIiRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  113.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  service  connection  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  10  or  more  years,  except  under 
certain   limited  conditions: 

H  R  276  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  effective  date  for  payment  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents; 

HR  641.  An  act  to  amend  title  3«.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  service-connected 
death  benefits; 

H.R.  7502  An  act  to  revise  the  determi- 
nation of  baalc  pay  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans In  computing  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  payable  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration; 

H  R  8098  An  act  to  specify  certain  credit- 
able service  for  pension  purposes; 

H  Ji.  9785.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  Insurance  status  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

H.R.  9788.  An  act  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Ct^de.  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  benefits  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
any  child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 
than  one  parent  tn  the  same  [>erental  line; 

H.R.  10703.  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  premiums  to 
certain  veterans  who  became  totally  disabled 
In  line  of  duty  between  the  date  of  applica- 
tion and  the  effective  date  of  their  Insurance; 

H.R.  10898.  An  act  to  amend  section  315  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  for  seriously  disabled 
veterans  having  fotir  or  more  children;  and 

H.R  11045  An  act  to  amend  section  704 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  to  a  new  modi- 
fied life  plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

HR.  1907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  define  mothers  for 
purposes  of  such  act:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  5850  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Ford  City.  Pa  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  8740  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  Interests  In  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  the  State  of 
Texas; 

H.R.  10548  An  act  to  amend  the  Helium 
Act  of  September   1.   1937.  as  amended,   fi>r 
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the  defense,  security,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States:  and 

H.R.  10997  An  act  to  grroit  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  certain  filled  lands,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  tldelands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  9818  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  SUile  of  Florida:  to 
the  Committee  in  Agriculture  and  P'lrestry, 

H  R  10108  An  act  to  authorl/.e  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls:  and 

H  R.  10896  An  act  to  change  the  method 
of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  P\ibllc  Welfare. 

H  R.  10164  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  locks  and  dam  numbered  41  on  the  Ohio 
River  at  Louisville,  Ky  :  placed  on  the 
calendar 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H  Con. 
Re«.  633 '  relating  to  re.storatiun  of  free- 
dom to  captive  nations  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  F'oreign  Relations,  as 
follows; 

Whereas  the  rulers  of  the  s.  vlrt  Union 
have  reF)eatedly  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  pursue  relentlessly  their  political, 
economic,  and  Ideological  drive  for  a  world- 
wide victory  for  communism;  and 

Whereas.  In  Its  efforts  to  attain  that  ob- 
jective, the  Soviet  Union,  through  force  of 
arms,  subversion.  Infiltration,  and  other 
methods,  has  imposed  puppet  Conununlsl 
regimes  up>on  the  p>eople  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and 
exerted  tireless  effort  to  crush  their  spirit 
and  to  transform  their  countries  Into  rep- 
licas— on  political,  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  administrative  levels — of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; and 

Whereas,  In  direct  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Yalta  agreement,  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  are  still  being  denied 
the  opp>ortunUy  to  solve  ihclr  problems  by 
democratic  means  and  to  choose,  through 
free  and  unfettered  elections,  national  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  free  choice;  and 

Whereas.  In  contravention  of  duly  ratified 
treaties  of  peace,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  expressions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  A&sembly,  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  are  being  systemati- 
cally deprived  of  the  exercise  of  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  and  basic  human  rights:   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
conalstently  refused  to  sanction,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  Implication,  the  political  status 
quo   of   the  captive   nations;    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
stood  firmly  on  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, welcoming  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  freedom  and  self-government  and 
Insisting  on  the  Inalienable  right  of  the 
I^eople  of  the  captive  nations  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choice:  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  Just  and 
lasting  peace  Is  Inconceivable  without  the 
restoration  of  freedom.  Independence,  and 
national  sovereignty  to  the  captive  jset^ple  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  which  objec- 
tive the  United  States  of  America  Is  deter- 
mined to  pursue  by  all  feasible  means:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) .  That — 

( 1 )  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  calb 
for  the  respect  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
and  human  rights  of  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations; 

(2)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
affirms Its  belief  In  the  Inalienable  right  of 


the  people  of  the  captive  nations  to  live  un- 
der governments  of  their  own  choice;  and 

(3)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  President  will  pur- 
sue energetically  at  the  forthcoming  sum- 
mit conference  the  restoration  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  brislc  human  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  captive   nations 


I.TMTTATTON     OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
ANTITRUST  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
MEET  DURING  THE  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 


MEMORIAL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long 
Island  General  Assembly.  Fourth  Degree. 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Brooklyn.  N.Y  . 
remonstrating  against  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Resolution  94.  relating  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS.  PIERCE   COUNTY.   WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived today  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pierce  County.  Wis.,  Board  of  Super- 
visors, forwarded  to  me  by  Donald  O. 
Smith,  county  clerk.  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"RESOLtJTION    35 

"Whereas  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reached  tremendous  proportions, 
arid 

"Whereas  little  or  no  effort  is  being  made 
to  reduce  this  debt,  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  financial  secu- 
rity of  the  country  that  the  debt  be  paid: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 


■■Rrsolved.  That  the  Pierce  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  go  on  record  favoring  a  2-per- 
crnt  annual  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
based  on  greater  efficiency  In  Government 
(operations  rather  than  on  an  Increase  In 
the  annual  btidget;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  cc^les  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Senators  Alkxandek  Wh^et  and 
WrLLiAM  Proxmhik.  Congressman  Lestttr 
Johnson,  and  all  other  county  boards  In 
Wiscoiisin. 

'Dated  this  25th  day  of  April  1960. 

■Respectfully   submitted 

"Edv^-in  Nelson. 
"Lars  Flo.iness 
"Harky  O  Winger. 
'  Alvie  Howard." 
.Ttate  or  Wisconsin. 
County  0/  Pierce,  ss: 

I.  Donald  O  Smith,  duly  elected,  qualified 
and  acting  county  clerk  in  and  for  Pierce 
County,  Wis.,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore- 
going is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Resolution 
No.  35  which  was  adopted  by  the  Pierce 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  April  25, 
1960. 

Dated  at  Ellsworth,  Wis.,  this  27th  day  of 
April  I960. 

Donald  O   Smith. 

County  Clerk. 


WILLIAM  G.  SIMON— RESOLUTION 

Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
of  Essex  County  has  recently  .sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  it  has  adopt«l  which 
pays  tribute  to  the  work  of  Special  Agent 
William  G.  Simon,  who  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Newark  ofiBce  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  print<»d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  William  G.  Simon,  Special  Agent 
formerly  In  charge  of  the  Newark,  N.J  , 
office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
while  so  connected,  did,  most  diligently  and 
with  outstanding  eflect  and  result,  co- 
operate in  the  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams of  the  various  associaUoiis  of  police 
officials,  including  county  associations  of 
chiefs  of  police,  and  particularly  the  program 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  by  aiding  In  tlie  establish- 
ment of.  and  teaching  in,  schools  for  In- 
struction to  police  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
of  Essex  County,  N.J..  recognizes  that  the 
untiring  efforts  of  William  G.  Simon,  his 
knowledge,  enthusiasm  and  rare  spirit,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Bur- 
eau of  Investigation  did  moBt  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  unqualified  success  of  the 
aforementioned  courses  of  instruction,  merit 
our  deep  appreciation  and  particular  and 
significant   mention:    Now,    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  William  G.  S;mon  in 
recognition  of  the  above  mentioned  special 
and  particular  qualities,  and  for  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  law  enforcement,  be 
earnestly  commended  by  the  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  of  Essex  County,  N.J  ,  as- 
sembled at  their  regular  monthly  meeting  on 
March  24,  1960;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Hon,  William  P.  Rogers;  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  to  William 
Webb  Burke.  Special  Agent  in  Charge,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Newurk,  N  J  ; 
and  to  William  G.  Simon;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  HoncM^ble  Senators  Clif- 
ford  P.   Case   and   Harrison   A.  Williams   Jr, 
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Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Representative  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  Hugh  J. 
Addonlzlo,  Representative  of  the  11th  Con- 
gressional EMstrlct  of  New  Jersey,  and  George 
M.  Wallhauser.  Representative  of  the  12th 
Congrewlonal  District  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  In  addition,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  Robert  B. 
Meyner,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Hon.  David  D  I^rman,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Pked  Hess, 

President. 

Henry    Lieberkneck, 

Recording  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  1217.  An  act  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  Import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite  (Rept.  No    1332  i  . 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9308.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of  crude 
chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on  ground 
chicory  (Rept.  No.  1333). 


EXECUrrVE   REPORT    OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  .\rmed  Services: 

Col.  Harris  B  Hull,  Regular  Air  Force,  for 
temporary  appointment  as  brigadier  genera^ 
In  the  US.  Air  Force 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MURRAY  (by  request)  : 
S  3468.  A    bill    to    amend    section   2455    of 
the  Revised  Statutes:    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.eular  Affairs 

By    Mr,   BARTLETT    ( for    himself   and 

Mr     GRtJENING  i 

S.  3469  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
8.  1922,  as  amended,  to  extend  Its  provisions 
to  public  sales:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  MCCARTHY 
S.  3470  A  bill  to  prohibit  residence  re- 
quirements as  conditions  for  eligibility  under 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By     Mr.    CLARK     (for     himself,     Mr 
McCarthy.      Mr       McN,Ma.\RA.      Mr 
Randolph.     Mr      Hartke.     and     Mr 
McGei)  : 
S  3471    A  bin  to  Implement  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of   1946  by  providing  standby  au- 
thority   to  prevent   or   lessen  the   impact   of 
economic   recessions   through   the   liberaliza- 
tion   and    acceleration    of    certain    programs 
administered    by    the    Federal    Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See   the    remarks   of   Mr     Clark    when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    api>ear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr    ROBERTSON 
S  3472.   A  bill  to  extend   the  Defense  Pro- 
duction   Act    of    1950,    as    amended,    for    an 
additional    2    years;     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON    i  by  request'  : 
8.  3473.  A  bin  to  provide  for  advance  con- 
sultation with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  before  the 


beginning  of  any  Federal  program  Involving 
the  use  oif  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  de- 
signed f'lr  mass  biological  controls;  to  the 
Conunlttde  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr   KERR: 

S.  3474  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduction 
by  life  Insurance  companies  in  determining 
gain  or  loss  from  operations  of  an  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  premiums  from 
indivldiiaJ  accident  and  health  Insurance 
contracts;   and 

S  3475  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  life 
Insuranca  companies  the  same  treatment 
with  respect  to  losses  on  certain  Investment 
securities  as  Is  provided  for  banks;  to  the 
Commlttfe  on  Finance 


STANDBY   ANTIRECESSION   ACT   OF 
1960 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Standby  Antirecession 
Act  of  1960  ■■ 

This  bill  carries  out  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  of  which  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy!  served  as  -hairman 

Joining  as  cosponsors  of  the  measure 
are  all  of  the  other  majority  members  of 
that  committee,  including  the  chairman, 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Michigan  1  Mr. 
McN.\.M.\R.A  1.  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke',  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  1  Mr.  McGee  1 . 

The  bill  would  create  jobs  when  it  is 
most  important  to  create  jobs — at  the 
beginnin,g  of  a  recession. 

Economists  have  argued  for  many 
years  that  business  cycles  could  be  lev- 
eled out  if  public  work.<  were  u.sed  as  a 
countercyclical  device.  When  private 
investmemt  dips,  we  should  compensate 
with  public  spending  When  private 
spen(ding  revives,  and  we  become  con- 
cerned about  inflation  rather  than  reces- 
sion, we  should  reduce  public  spending. 

But.  while  the  principle  has  been 
acknowledged  for  a  generation,  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out.  Be- 
tween recessiorLs.  a  suitable  shelf  of  pub- 
lic worlcs  is  not  planned.  When  the 
recession  strikes,  we  seem  unable  to  move 
promptly  and  (decisively. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
Members  of  the  last  Congress  will  recall 
that,  when  the  1958-59  recession  began, 
precious  months  were  lost  debating 
whether  anything  should  be  done  at  all. 
Still  more  energy  was  expended  arguing 
whether  a  tax  cut  or  public  works  was 
the  proper  answer.  Eventually  we  did 
neither.  We  did  enact  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1958,  ?c>on.-ored  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkma.v].  which  macie  $1 
billion  available  for  low-cost  home  con- 
struction; but  beyond  that  we  simply 
waited  f^r  the  recession  to  work  itself 
out. 

We  art  still  waiting.  Meanwhile,  the 
budget  deficit  resulting  from  the  slum.p 
was  $12  4  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
alone,  t  am  satisfied  that  a  laree  part 
of  that  los.s  might  have  been  avoided — 
along   With   the  suffering   and  hardship 


of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  families — if  we  had 
acted  promptly  and  decisively  as  soon  as 
it  became  clear  that  a  recession  was  upon 
us. 

It  .seems  clear,  from  our  experience, 
that  if  prompt  action  is  to  be  taken,  at 
the  crucial  time,  the  legislation  must  be 
on  the  books  in  advance.  It  must  be  so 
designed  as  to  encourage  the  advance 
planning  of  construction  projects  which 
will  be  ready  to  go  when  the  signal  is 
given.  And.  while  I  do  not  mean  to  pre- 
dict another  downturn,  it  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  in  our  hearings  both  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  regarded  future  recessions  as  in- 
evitable. 

Our  bill  is  an  effort  to  meet  the  need 
for  advance  preparations.  It  seeks  to 
stimulate  small  construction  projects  of 
all  kinds,  which  can  be  quickly  started 
and  quickly  terminated.  It  provides 
authority  to  accelerate  $1  billion  of  au- 
thorized Federal  and  federally  aided 
public  works.  $1  billion  for  loans  for 
State  and  local  public  works,  and  $1 
billion  for  purchase  of  mortgages  on  low- 
cost  private  housing,  along  the  lines  of 
the  Einergency  Housing  Act  of  1958 
The  ultimate  cast  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  negligible,  since  the  Federal  programs 
would  not  be  expanded,  but  merely 
moved  forward  in  time,  while  the  loans 
for  State  and  local  public  works  and 
housing  construction  would  be  repayable 
with  interest. 

The  act  would  be  triggered"  when 
unemployment  increased  for  6  consecu- 
tive months,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  and  reached  a  point  above  5  per- 
cent. It  could  be  terminated  by  the 
President  when  unemployment  fell  again 
below  5  percent. 

This  formula  would  have  taken  effect 
at  the  point,  in  each  of  our  three  post- 
war recessions,  when  it  became  clear  be- 
yond doubt  that  a  serious  recession  was 
upon  us.  Those  are  the  only  times 
when  the  requirements  of  the  formula 
would  have  been  met. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  section-by- 
section  summary  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S  3471)  to  implement  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  by  providing 
standby  authority  to  prevent  or  lessen 
the  impact  of  economic  recessions 
through  the  liberalization  and  accelera- 
tion of  certain  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  CJovernment,  introduced 
by  Mr  Clark  •  for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Clark 
is  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section    Summary    of    Standby 
Antirecession  Act  of  1960 

Section  1  Is  the  short  title  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  Is  a  statement  of  policy  and 
purpose. 

The  Congress  declares  that  future  reces- 
sions can  be  avoided,  or  their  Impact  les- 
sened. If  remedial  action  Is  taken  promptly 
when  unemployment  data  clearly  reveals 
the  beginning  of  a  recession; 
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That  Federal  agencies.  State  governments, 
and  their  subdivisions  and  Instrumentali- 
ties shall  make  advance  plans  which  can  be 
put  into  effect  promptly  at  the  outset  of  a 
recession;  and 

That  authority  for  Federal  Hctli'ii  sho\ild 
be  enacted  In  advance  so  that  it  will  become 
automatically  available  when  a  recession 
begins. 

Section  3  provides  for  automatic  "trigger- 
lag"  of  the  provisions  of  the  act: 

The  Prei.ldent  shall  declare  the  existence 
of  an  emergency  period  of  prf>graTn  accelera- 
tion whenever  unemployment  seas^inaliy  ad- 
Justed,  (1)  Is  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force;  and  (2)  has  Increased  during 
each  of  6  consecutive  months. 

The  President  shall  terminate  the  period 
when  unemployment  has  again  fallen  be- 
low 5  percent  and  he  determines  that  the 
need  for  the  program  acceleration  no  longer 
exists 

Section  4  authorl«e«  $1  billion  for  com- 
munity facility  loans  during  any  emergency 
periods  of  program  acceleration 

The  loans  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  for  any 
tvpe  of  public  worlu  construction  sponsored 
by  States,  their  p>olltlcal  subdlvLslons.  other 
public  bodies   and  non-profit  hospitals 

The  loans  shall  be  at  2  i>ercent  with  a 
maxirrum  maturity  of  50  years 

Before  appri/vlng  a  loan,  the  adminlstra- 
t-ir,  must  Qnd  that — 

The  financing  is  not  otherwise  nvallable  on 
equally  favorable  terms 

The  project  will  represent  a  net  Increase 
above  the  current  level  of  capital  expendi- 
tures of  the  applicant  and  would  not  be 
undertaken  without  such  assistance  within 
a  reasonable  perlixi  of  time. 

Construction  will  be  started  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  period  sifter  the  loan  Is  grajited 
(With  priority  to  projects  that  can  be  started 
within  90  days  I . 

The  administrator  will  obtain  his  funds 
b^  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  the  Inter- 
est r»te  to  be  the  average  Interest  rate  paid 
by  the  tTnlted  States  on  ail  Interest -bearing 
obligations  (1  e..  the  college  housing  for- 
mula!. Appropriations  to  CFA  are  author- 
ized in  such  sums  as.  together  with  interest 
and  principal  payments  by  the  borrowers  to 
CFA.  will  enable  CFA  to  make  payments  on 
Its  obligations  to  the  Treasury 

Provisions  of  the  Bacon -Davis  Act  are  ap- 
plied to  this  program. 

Section  5  authorizes  a  •!  billion  emer- 
gency housing  program  during  any  emer- 
gency period  of  program  acceleration 

FNJitA  Is  authorized  to  commit  ?1  l-'iillon 
t^»  purchase  FH A- insured  or  V.\-pii.irantped 
mortgages  of  IIH.500  or  less  This  program 
corresponds  to  the  emorgpncy  hou.sing  act 
•^•cted  during  the  1958  recession. 

Section  6  authorizes  acceleration  of  tl 
bUUon  In  Federal  or  federally  aided  public 
works  during  any  emergency  |>erlod  of  pro- 
gram acceleration 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  tran.^fer 
unobligated  appropriations  balances  of  any 
departments  or  agencJes  to  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  which  are  prepared  to 
accelerate  their  construction  programs. 
Such  transfers  shall  be  limited  to  11  bll- 
Upn  and  shall  b«  rep<^>rted  to  Congress 
wfcthln  30  days 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I         By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

Article  entitled  "My  Mother,  Eleanor 
R<x»evelt."  written  by  James  Roosevelt  and 


published  In  the  May  Issue  of  Good  House- 
keep>ing  magazine 

By  Mr  JAVIT8: 
Letter  written  by  him.  addressed  to  Hon 
Robert  Kopple,  New  York  World's  Fair   1964 
Corp  ,  New  York.  N  Y  ,  relating  to  plans  for 
the  1964  Worlds  Pair 


EISENHOWER  REPLACEIMENT  OF 
CONSUMER  CHAMPION  CONNOLE 
WITH  MAN  WHO  ADMITTEDLY 
KNOWS  NOTHING  ABOUT  POWER 

INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President. 
President  Eisenhower's  failure  to  re- 
appoint William  R  Connole  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  resulted  in 
widespread  criticism,  not  only  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  gas-consuming  pub- 
lic, but  also  from  those  who  desire  to 
have  regulation  by  an  independent 
agency  amount  to  more  than  Federal 
support  of  an  industry  point  of  view 
Public  utilities  consultants,  the  trade 
magazine  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry', 
and  others  who  are  concerned  profes- 
sionally with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission are  unanimous,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  acclaiming  Mr.  Connoie's  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  understanding  of  the  com- 
plicated intricacies  of  the  oil  and  gas 
business  As  the  trade  weekly  Petroleum 
Week  put  it,  in  quoting  an  industry 
representative,  'He  is  smart.  He  does 
his  homework  When  he  t«kes  a  stand 
on  a  case,  you  can  argue  his  theor>'. 
but  seldom  his  knowledge  of  the  case." 

In  the  March  25  issue  of  the  same 
magazine  it  was  stated : 

Connole  Is  in  line  for  reappointment,  but 
the  White  House  reportedly  has  received 
protests.  Connole  has  been  a  target  of 
criticism  from  gas  industry  officials,  who 
look  on  him  as  a  spokesman  for  'consumer 
Interests'  and  a  proponent  of  stringent  reg- 
ulation Friends  of  the  Commissioner  dis- 
miss reports  about  protests  against  his  re- 
appointment, however;  they  say  Elsenhower 
must  back  up  his  oriplnfti  decision  to  name 
Connole  with  another  5-year  term  or  face 
political  embarrassment  Also,  they  question 
whetlier  Vice  President  Nixon,  obviously  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Pre.«!ident  this  fall, 
would  want  to  inlierlt  a  furor  which  might 
be  ral-sed  during  the  campaign  were  Connole 
not  again  named. 

The  "political  embarrassment"  that 
this  industry  magazine  predicts  certainly 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  From 
all  over  the  country,  a  barraf-'e  of  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  decision  not  to 
reapix)int  Mr  Connole  is  flooding  in. 
Professors  of  law  and  administration, 
editorial  writers  for  leading  metropoli- 
tan papers,  the  mayors  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  cities,  and  a  number  of 
State  public  utilities  commissions,  have 
issued  strongly  worded  protests. 

Critics  of  the  decision  have  charged 
that  pressure  from  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustr>-,  irritated  by  Mr,  Connoie's  fre- 
quent and  knowledgeable  dissents  in  gas- 
rate  cases,  perhaps  funneled  through 
the  Repubhcan  National  Committee,  was 
responsible  for  the  decision  to  dump  Mr. 
Connole  They  also  point  out  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  administration  policy  to  go 
along  with  a  philosophy  of  nonregula- 
tion,  expressed  through  and  by  the  very 
governmental  agencies  created  and  de- 
signed to  regulate. 


At  his  press  conference  last  week,  the 
Piesident  was  asked  to  comment  on  why 
he  decided  not  to  reappoint  Mr.  Connole. 
His  reply  was  both  curt  and,  in  view  of 
the  5  hard  years  of  dedicated  public 
service  Mr.  Connole  had  put  in  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  since  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Elsenhower, 
distinctly  ungracious.  The  President 
merely  said,  with  what  some  reporters 
described  £is  obvious  irritation: 

I  thought  I  could  find  a  better  man,  that's 
aU. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  today  we  have 
before  us  evidence  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent regards  as  a  man  better  Able  to 
fulfill  the  great  task  of  independently 
regulating  a  basic  industrj-  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  consumer. 

The  President  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Thomas  James  Done- 
gan  to  replace  William  Connole.  With- 
out in  any  way  meaning  to  impugn  the 
character  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Donegan,  I 
would  simply  call  attention  to  the  con- 
trast between  Mr,  Connole,  who  certainly 
has  become  one  of  the  best  informed  ex- 
perts in  the  coimtry  in  this  complex 
specialized  field  of  power  regulation,  and 
the  better  man  the  President  has  picked 
to  replace  Mr.  Connole.  This  morning 
the  New  York  Times  reported : 

If  Thomas  James  Donegan,  whom  the  Pres- 
ident appointed  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission today,  has  any  special  qualification 
for  his  new  Job,  even  Mr  Donegan  does  not 
know  what  It  Is. 

"I've  never  had  anything  to  do  with  utili- 
ties outside  of  paying  my  gas  bill."  he  said 

I  presume  this  makes  Mr.  Etonegan  a 
consumer,  like  tens  of  millions  of  the 
rest  of  us.  But  certainly  it  does  not 
make  him  qualified  for  the  exceedingly 
complex  and  vitally  important  regula- 
tory position  to  which  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed. But  Mr.  Donegan  is  the  one 
whom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
believes  is  the  better  man  to  shoulder 
the  enormous  responsibilities  of  regu- 
lating the  gas  industry  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  for  2  additional  minutes 
on  this  matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Hagerty,  the  President's  press  secretary, 
has  said  that  the  President  believes  that 
these  appointments  should  not  represent 
anyone,  that  they  should  not  represent 
either  the  consumers  or  the  industry,  but 
should  take  a  broad  national  viewpoint. 
This  at  least  has  a  surface  plausibility; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  regulatory  agencies  must 
recognize  that  the  regulated  industries 
can  put  tremendous  pressures  on  those 
who  regulate  them,  and  that  unless  those 
who  do  the  regulating  have  an  adequate 
background  and  basts  for  their  assign- 
ments, through  experience,  education. 
training,  and  understanding,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflRcult  for  them  to  resist  the 
industry  point  of  view. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
to  appoint  to  such  commissions  persons 
who  have  no  background,  training,  or 
experience,  and  who  admit  that  they 
have  had  none,  is  bound  to  result  in  a 
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situation  in  which  the  regulated  indus- 
tries will  have  more  power  than  they 
have  ever  had  before. 

I  believe  this  decision  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  an  exceedingly 
serious  one.  and  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  Nation  should  be  aware  of  its 
seriousness. 

We  have  talked  repeatedly  about  infla- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  the  President  is  very 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  combat  inflation. 
But  here  is  a  specific  instance  in  which 
by  appointing  to  this  Commission  one 
who  is  not  qualified  to  determine  the 
rates  for  the  gas  Industry,  there  is  sure 
to  develop  a  situation  in  which  inflation, 
at  least  in  this  industry,  is  certain  to  be 
more  severe  than  it  has  been  in  the  past; 
and  the  fact  is  that  in  the  last  6  years 
the  cost  of  gas  has  increased  seven  times 
as  rapidly  as  has  the  cost  of  all  other 
items  which  enter  Into  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  splendid  article  written  by 
Richard  Strout.  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Christian    Science    Moaltor, 
Apr.  28.    1960] 

CONMOUE     OXTSTEB     DRAWS     PlRE FPC 

DissEirm:   Exit,  Bang 
(By  Richard  L.  Sta-out) 

WASurNOTow. — Before  the   1960  election  U 
over,  the  country  is  going  to  hear  a  good  deal 
about  William  B.  Connole.    That,  at  least.  Is 
the  present  prospect. 

Federal  Power  CommLssloner  Connole's  5- 
year  term  expires  June  22,  and  President 
Elaenhower  curtly  told  reporters  April  27 
that  he  would  not  reappoint  him.  With  evi- 
dent Irritation,  Mr  Klaenhower  said  that  be 
could  get  a  better  man.  He  did  not  elab- 
orate. 

Rumors  of  the  President's  action  have 
brought  protests  from  the  following  groups; 

A  committee  of  mayors,  Including  Robert 
T  Wagner,  of  New  York,  and  Richardson  Dll- 
worth.  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
VS.  Mayors'  Coounlttee  on  Natural  Oas  L«g- 
islAtlon. 

State  refulatory  oommltiloners  from  New 
Kngland,  Oallfornla.  and  Tennessee. 

Biiazhrrui  twice  ufhela 

Unanimous  endorsement  of  Mr  Connole 
from  the  Oreat  Lakes  Oonferenoe  nt  1UU< 
road  and  UUUUta  Oommlatsoners,  rtprcaent- 
tng  10  ttaies  and  the  Disiriot  of  Columbia. 

ProfMsors  of  adminUtrative  law  and  reg- 
uUUon  at  Columbia,  HiArvard,  rvnnsylVAiuiv. 
and  Yale,  whn  lAid  In  »  joint  letter  they  wort 
•hriclted  at  the  President  »  decision 

tdltortals  from  the  New  York  Times.  St 
Louis  Post-Dtspateh,  Washlnitt(m  Post  and 
Time*  Herald . 

Varloui  Deraoorstto  Senittors  and  Con* 
gressmen. 

The  reason  for  the  admlnl'tratlon's  actloa 
has  not  been  txpltlned  so  far. 

Mr  Connole  has  occupied  a  coniplc\ious 
role  In  the  FPC  as  k  lone  dissenter.  t\nd  u 
such  has  been  twice  upheld  by  the  U  9. 
Supreme  Court 

Supporters  of  Mr  Connole  describe  him  as 
a  friend  of  the  eonsumer,  Senator  William 
PRoxMim,  Democrat,  of  WUeonsln.  says  he 
li  one  whn  favors  itrloter  control  of  the  gas 
and  oU  industries  than  does  Elsenhower 

Thus  another  chapter  is  written  In  the 
stormy  hlstC'ry  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
commissions 

These  are  deeertbed  by  some  as  the  "fourth 
braaoh   ot   tofvernaMot"     Although    rarely 


understood  by  the  public,  these  powerful 
agencies  act  as  policemen,  protecting  the 
consumers'  Interest  and  holding  an  inter- 
mediate middle  ground  between  separated 
legislative  and  executive  authority. 

Favors  accepted  by  Individual  oonrunls- 
sloners  from  industries  they  were  supposed 
to  regulate  !:ave  brought  a  recent  succes- 
sion of  resignations  and  quasi-scandals 
President  Elsenhower  now  has  appointed  or 
reappointed  virtually  all  the  Commissioners 
who  .serve,  like  Mr  Connole,  terms  of  about 
5  years. 

The  Connole  case  appears  to  go  back  to 
a  clash  of  viewpoint  ever  how  far  Federal 
regulation  should  go  over  the  powerful  gan 
and  oil  Industry. 

When  Conj^ress  paj'sed  the  Natural  Oas  Act. 
a  majority  of  the  FPC  argued  that  it  did  not 
requu-e  regulatkjn  of  prices  charged  by  natu- 
ral-gas producers  Mr  Connole  was  the  lon-^ 
dissenter. 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  Interpreted  the 
law.  upho'.dlng  Mr  Connole  and  slapping 
down  the  other  four  Commissioners. 

The  FPC  hesitated.  On  June  22,  1958,  the 
Supreme  Court  again  upheld  Mr.  Connole. 
unanlmriusly  applying  scathing  criticism  to 
the  FPC,  saying  it  allowed  an  abuse  of  Its 
discretion  m  f.uling  to  crack  down  on  a  gas 
company. 

An  article  by  Fortune  magazine  last  Sep- 
tember q'aoted  an  unnamed  high  ofllclal  as 
saying  tbat  four  of  the  five  FPC  Commis- 
sioners <lld  not  believe  in  continued  regu- 
lation of  Independent  gas  producers.  If  so. 
Fortune  commented,  these  four  should  re- 
sign. Ironically,  instead  of  that,  Mr.  Con- 
nole, the  man  who  has  held  out  for  regu- 
lation, is  being  retired. 

DIFFUIINCE    FOCUSED 

These  general  facts  should  be  understiXKl 
regarding  the  powerful  regulatory  commis- 
sions; 

Operating  quietly  In  the  background,  they 
Inevitably  take  on  the  coloration  of  the 
White  House  by  the  process  of  appointment 
Mr  Bsetihower's  former  advlfer.  Sherman 
Adams,  was  Influential  In  many  appoint- 
ments. 

Mr  Bljenhower  has  strongly  favored  !e?s, 
rather  tban  more.  Federal  Interference  In 
private  business — an  Issue  embedded  In  the 
question  of  Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas, 
oil,  and  power 

Oas  Jiad  oil  Interests  are  powerfully  en- 
trenched In  Congreu,  where  top  Democratic 
leaders  of  Senate  and  Houae  come  from 
Texas. 

Larkln|  votes  to  change  the  Natural  Oas 
Act,  oppiineius  of  Federal  regulation  find 
the  nfxt  line  of  dpfeuae  in  the  rulings  of 
the  FPC,  even  though  these  may  be  inter- 
preted at  contrary  Ui  tlte  moAning  of  the 
law  by  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr  CtijuuilP  wrt«  B^i^T.^l  comhopI  nnd  chief 
Ipgnl  ofllorr  of  the  CVinnecMrut  Public  T'tiil- 
ties  Commlpsion  for  8  yenrt  PT^lltirnlly  sn 
IndeiHtncVnt,  he  wsa  supp<>rtert  for  the  FPC 
by  Senalnr  PaEecorr  B<'«h.  Ropubllcan,  uf 
Oonnectltut, 

CKITtCAL    Qtft)TU 

Connt^tlcMfs  othrr  Senator,  a  Democrat- 
Tnomam  4.  Duo»— Issued  a  statement  pri\laing 
Mr  Cnniiule  and  declaring  |>ralslnR  the  op- 
)yi*ltion  to  him  should  be  smoked  ovit. 

The  tmde  mftga*lnp.  Petroleum  Wpck,  on 
Murrh  at  reported  that  Mr  Connole  wns 
under  nfltack  by  gas-lndvintry  offlclixln,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  spokesman  for  consumer 
interests  nnd  in  favor  of  strtnsent  regula- 
tion. 

The  nagixElne  Bleetrlcal  World,  on  April 
11,  reported  that  the  Commissioner  u  under 
attack  by   naturivl-goj  producers. 

The  N«w  York  Times  editorially  calls  the 
move  n  poor  way  to  Inspire  effective  per- 
formance 

Mr  Orjnnole  was  one  of  three  Commis- 
sioners visited  privately  by  Thomee  O    Oor> 


coran,  attorney  In  a  pending  gaa  case.  The 
White  House  says  this  did  not  influence  .Mr. 
Eisenhower's  decision,  which  wa*  taken  be- 
fore discloeure  of  the  visit. 

A  Hou.se  subcommittee  Is  Investigating 
the  Corcoran  visit  and  may  broaden  the  In- 
quiry   to   Include   Mr    Connole's  status 

Mr.  Connole.  meanwhile,  expressed  be- 
wilderment In  a  statement  here  he  said. 
"I  have  never  known  the  reason  for  this 
decision  nor  who  made  It." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  lo  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  thouKhtful  and  well  written  edito- 
rial which  explains  very  clearly  why  the 
move  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Connole  Is  a  de- 
plorable one.  based  on  a  deplorable  deci- 
sion. The  editorial  was  published  In  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St    Louis  Post -Dii^patch J 
Wrong  Man  To  Daop 

The  decision  to  drop  William  R.  Connole 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  a 
sorry  commentary  on  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration and  on  Its  conception  of  the  FPC. 
Mr  Connole.  a  Connecticut  political  Inde- 
pendent, was  one  of  the  FPC  members  who 
had  an  ex  parte  talk  with  Thomas  G.  Cor- 
coran, a  gas  company  representative.  Other- 
wise Mr  Conruile  not  only  has  a  good  record 
on  the  FPC.  but  also  has  a  reci>rd  of  defend- 
ing consumer  Interests  that  Is  almoft  BOlltary. 

One  example  of  hi."?  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic was  the  Catco  case  A  combine  of  oil  crim- 
panles  sfuight  a  rate  almost  5  cent-"!  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  higher  than  rates  which  a 
pipeline  had  previously  paid  for  natural  gas 
from  submerged  Oulf  of  Mexico  fields  'ITie 
FPC  eventually  granted  the  rate  with  only 
Mr.  Connole  dlssei.tlng  List  ytar  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  his  minority  view,  warn- 
ing of  exploitation  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer 

The  lines  about  Mr  Connole's  reappoint- 
ment were  clearly  drawn.  He  had  won  the 
enmity  of  gas  producers  and  the  support  of 
consumer  groups  Moreover,  members  of 
regvilatory  commissions  In  six  New  England 
States  urged  President  Elsenhower  to  reap- 
point him  as  the  most  preeminently  qualified 
person  In  Ne-v  England  In  the  field  of  regu- 
lation 

How  could  the  administration  seek  t<^  drop 
a  »trnriji  niiin  from  a  weak  Con\mi»sionT  The 
aiuwer  is  that  the  administration  has  had 
anything  but  a  Htr^mi  attitude  toward  regu* 
latlun  of  itaturul  (as  It  supported  bills  to 
deprive  the  FPC  of  regulatory  power  over 
livtr;w>!,tpi.'  gns  pr<Klucer«  The  FPC  Iteelf 
tried  to  dvade  such  regulation  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  It  to  grt  busy  Hecenlly, 
the  adntlnutration  has  aeen  nothing  lm> 
proper  m  (li/>cl.i»virr»  i>f  friendly  ex  |mrte 
ronirtcu  *lth  vas  Industrv  men  by  FPC  mem- 
l>er»,  vr  Die  \ik»  bv  ihrre  CnMiiiU»'iiunpr»  nf  ,\ 
pl(>eUn*  compai. y  plane 

The  dubious  setiae  of  public  ethics  dis- 
played there  Is  bad  enough  but  the  dublovta 
sense  of  public  Interest  displayed  In  the 
Connole  cvse  Is  more  dangerous  to  the  ron- 
srin-rtnii  puhlle  which  the  FPC  Is  supposed  to 
prott»r»  If  anyone  deaervr*  to  be  dr 'pped 
from  the  FTC.  It  la  not  WUllnm  Connole, 


THE   UNTTFT)   N.^TInN5'    AND   US 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Mny  hsue  of  EaRlc.  a  publication  of  the 
grfftt  Englf  organization  of  which  I  am 
fortunate  to  be  r  mrmber,  there  appeared 
a  very  flne  article  by  Rfpreaentatlve 
Clement  J  ZABLocin,  who  represents  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  in  Wis- 
consin.   As  many  follca  have  said,  he  la  a 
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good  Democrat :  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
call  him  friend. 

The  article  relates  to  his  sojourn  at 
the  United  Nations,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  I  epresentative^  of  this  country.  It 
re<ralls  memories  of  the  time  when  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  repre.sent  this  coun- 
try, in  the  final  days  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, and  also  in  the  opening  days 
'of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

It  is  really  too  bad  thai  we  have  not 
yet  decided  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oRn.  appropriate  photographs,  such  as 
those  which  appear  in  connection  with 
the  article. 

I  am  happy  to  request  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  Is 
really  worth  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows 

[From  Eagle  magazine,  M<iy  196U1 
I  The  U.N    AND  Us 

(By  Ci.»MK»rT  J  Zabi.ocki.  UR  Represent- 
ative, Fourth  Congre«elonal  District,  Wis- 
consin) 

When  Acting  Secretary  of  St.ate  Douglas 
Dillon  called  to  ask  me  to  serve  a*  U.S 
representative  to  the  14',.h  session  of  the 
United  Nations'  General  A.ssembly.  I  must 
admit  I  greeted  the  Invitation  with  mixed 
emotions 

I  was  l<x>klng  fi>rward  to  enjoying  the  fall 
with  my  family  In  Wlaconsln  and  did  not 
relish  spending  3  months  In  New  York  after 
Congress  adjourned  At  the  same  time  I  was 
honored  to  have  been  selected  f  jr  this  special 
a5«iignment  It  would  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  more  about  the  operations  of  the 
United  Natloris  For  this  reason  I  accepted 
On  September  15  the  day  on  which  the 
1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  ended  after 
an  all-night  meeting.  I  headed  for  New  York 
and  the  United  Nations  a  controversial  or- 
ganization to  say  the  least 

Over  the  years,  I  came  In  contact  with 
•ome  people  who  looked  upon  the  UN  with 
grave  suspicion — even  with  disdain  Others, 
however,  spoke  highly  about  the  construc- 
tive work  of  the  UN  and  of  Its  specialized 
agencies 

Between  theee  conflicting  opinions  »cn>e 
facts  spoke  for  themselves  U  N  member- 
sh.p  has  continued  U3  gr<^w  and  the  area  or 
Its  actlvltlee  has  expanded  The  tiApinvtiona 
of  the  newly  independent  and  the  ui>der- 
dereloped  nations  have  centered  \i(>on  it  In 
aa  uncertain  and  »trlfe-turn  world  the  U  N 
IHM  rnJoye<l  growing  preailg«  i\ud  hnn  gnlnn<l 
BUny  supiHirters  who  see  in  it  the  hope  of 
mankind 

Upon  arrlvrtl  in  New  Y(»rk  I  *i»«  briefed  on 
U)i*    nature  o(   my  duties,   nsalgnod  an  omor 
ami  Ukued  u  ktaok  of    poaition  paper*  "  out' 
liiuDB  I'ur  CI'iverDineiit  a  itniwl  on  Imuok  b«* 
foie  the  United  Nntloii* 

My  workday  aturled  enrlv  ruch  nunnini 
I  lUiawpriKl  inail  aiudled  )M>*itiot)  pttprra  re- 
vlfweil  inatrvicllMiu  from  the  Htntr  Dopurt- 
Miml  and  illapttlohra  fmin  VH  diploinutlc 
poiits  abroad  worked  on  draft*  of  r«p.<«>rhea 
at^ii  lonfnrrd  with  my  advikin  T>»"o  or 
tlU'oe  time*  a  week  the  cntlie  drixgutlon 
would  inert  with  AinbaMtjKlir  l.<Kltre  to  dis- 
cus* issues  bein|{  debuted  in  tlir  (irnrrKJ  An- 
sembly,  to  rr\lcw  US  poluy  toul  ii.  trci>ni- 
n\"nrt  chargea 

Meetings  nf  my  committee  and  the  plenary 
•Melon  of  The  Ornrriil  Aaaenihly  Oevnn  ni 
10:80  am  and  nenerally  continued  until  C> 
p  ni  occnaionally.  evenlnn  and  .Shtvirday 
seadona  were  thrown  in  for  ^f(v>d  mrnnure 

Orgunlr.fttlonwlse.  the  Unltrd  Nations  u 
oomixisrd  of  six  principal  orgiins  the  Se- 
curity CovincU.  tlic  Economic  and  Social 
Council  the  Trusteeship  Council,  tl.c  Ckn- 
eral  Assembly,  the  Secretarlot  and  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Jwtire 


The  three  councils  have  limited  member- 
ship (11.  18.  and  14.  respectively!,  meet 
throughout  the  year,  and  have  primary  juris- 
diction over  their  fields.  The  United  States 
has  a  permanent  representative  serving  in 
each  council. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  occupies 
the  largest  of  the  three  major  buildings  at 
UN  headquarters  In  New  York  Its  person- 
nel has  been  recruited  from  among  the  na- 
tions of  63  member  states.  This  permanent 
staff  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
works  under  the  direction  of  the  SecretHTv- 
General,  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
upon  the  recorrimendatlons  of  the  Security 
Council  The  current  Secretary-General  Is 
Dag   HammarskJold  of  Sweden. 

The  General  Assembly  Is  the  only  organ 
in  which  all  82  member  states  of  the  U.N 
are  represented.  Every  member  state  Is  al- 
lowed to  have  up  to  five  representatives  in 
the  General  A&semtaly  and  as  many  alter- 
nates as  desired,  but  casts  only  one  vote 
The  U  S  delegation  is  composed  of  five  dele- 
gates and  flV'^  alternates  Each  member  acts 
as  an  "Instructed"  delegate,  carrying  out 
policies  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
without  reference  to  personal  convictions 

The  General  Assembly  usually  meets  once 
a  year,  from  mid-September  to  mid-Decem- 
ber It  reviews  the  oijerations  of  the  three 
councils,  the  work  of  the  Secretariat  and 
the  International  Court,  and  the  activities 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N 
Further.  It  approves  the  U.N  budget  and  allo- 
cates Its  cost  nmong  member  st^ites  How- 
ever the  General  Assembly  lacks  one  Im- 
portant pyower  possessed  by  other  legislatures: 
It  cannot  compel  compliance  with  its  reso- 
lutions It  can  only  'suggest,"  "advise,' 
"urge."  and  "call  for." 

At  the  beginning  of  each  seselon.  the  Gen- 
eral As.'sembly  adopts  Us  agenda  and  assigns 
the  various  items  to  the  six  regxilar  commit- 
tee's and  one  sj>ec!al  political  committee. 
Each  committee  deals  with  a  specific  field  as 
follows  The  first  committee,  political  and 
security  matters:  second,  economic  and  finan- 
cial matters,  third,  social,  humanitarian,  and 
cultural  matters,  fourth,  trusteeship  matters; 
fifth  administrative  and  budgetary  matters: 
and  sixth,  legal  matters  All  82  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  are  represented 
In  each  of  the  seven  committees 

After  an  Issue  has  been  decided  by  a  com- 
mittee, the  committee's  recommendations, 
embodied  In  n  draft  resolution,  are  voted 
u(>on  by  the  General  Assembly  convened  In 
u  plet^tuy  Kf^slmi  Since  every  member  slate 
iH  reprearnt^d  In  each  committee,  as  well 
tv»  in  the  plenary  the  votes  In  the  plenary 
lend  t'l  follow  thr  vote  pattern  establlahed 
m   ttif   iiimmlttee 

1  wio>  ua*.lgniHl  lo  represent  the  United 
HUtea  In  the  ftiurth  roiuntlttee,  which 
huhdlrd  iMihteeahip  matter*  I  aoun  tl\»- 
ii'V('ri>tl  thr  iH>n\nuitef  wn»  dividi»U  Into  Iwo 
(-ntn|ui  ihr  ao-('i\llr<t  colonial  powers  oil  the 
oi\r  hmiri  ivnd  tin-  mil  li  olonli»l  fojira  on  the 
i.Mor  111  ihr  rinollotuUly  cliarurd  atmos- 
phrfr  which  nrrotni>«i\lrrt  the  dl»r\iaslnn  of 
viilunlly  every  laane  consldrred  by  the  rom- 
mlttcf  there  wi\a  oftrn  complete  absence 
of  nny  niKldle  Mronnd  at  leaat  in  the  eyes  of 
rrprerrntiUivrK  of  muny  of  the  newly  inrte- 
prndrnt  iintion»  who  fovighl  actively  for 
thrlr  i>oliit  c  f  \;rw  nnrt  sernird  t<i  live  by  the 
iMlr    "If  yovn-p  not  with  ua   you're  agin'  ua   " 

The  work  (>f  the  fourth  committee  sharply 
alTect*  upproximntclv  100  million  ;>enple  who 
live  In  0  tniat  territories  and  48  non- 
self-gnvernlng  territories — most  of  them  In 
Alricu  The  committee's  agenda  and  rilacua- 
aiona  revolve  around  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinctive trends  of  our  age:  the  explosive 
drive  toward  Independence  and  economic  de- 
velopment m  the  underdeveloped  covintrles 
of  the  world  The  protagonists  are  the  Im- 
pnaalnned  »i)oke»men  for  the  dependent  j)eo- 
plea  and  for  the  n<«wly  lndej>endent  nntJons. 
craftily   supported     for   selfish  ends,    by    the 


Communist  bloc  Tlie  frequently  unwilling 
antagonlste  are  former  colonial  powers  and 
their  allies 

For  its  first  order  of  business,  the  commit- 
tee faced  the  complicated  taak  of  working 
out  the  arrangements  and  conditions  for  a 
plebiscite  In  the  Cameroons  under  British 
administration  In  effect,  the  committee's 
decision  would  determine  the  future  of  the 
p>eople  of  the  Cameroons — when,  and  how. 
and  under  what  conditions  they  would  at- 
tain full  self-government  For  its  second 
Item,  the  committee  took  up  the  question 
of  southwest  Africa — with  Its  attendant 
Issues  of  apartheid,  repression  of  the  natives 
by  the  Government  c^f  the  Union  of  S'Ourh 
Africa,  and  the  continuing  refiisal  of  the 
Union  to  acknowledge  United  Natlon.s  super- 
vl.«clon  and  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  p>eoplc  of  the  territory  of  southwest 
Africa.  A  review  of  social,  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  even  political  developments  In 
all  the  trust  territories,  and  In  the  non-self- 
gfjvernlng  territories  followed.  For  Its  last 
Item,  the  committee  turned  to  the  trouble- 
some, loixgstandlng  frontier  dispute  between 
Somallland  and  Ethiopia. 

Moet  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  committee 
centered  on  developments  and  conditions  of 
Africa.  To  many  of  us  In  the  United  States. 
Africa  Is  a  distant  land  of  deserts  and 
tropical  forests,  of  blg-game  hunters,  primi- 
tive native  tribes,  violence  and  terrorism, 
strange  cults,  and  mystery. 

All  of  these  things  do  exist  In  Africa — 
but  there  Is  far  more  to  Africa  than  this. 
Africa  today  Is  exp>erlencing  a  tremendous 
transformation — what  some  observers  have 
called  the  "freedom  explosion  "  From  the 
coast  of  Tripoli  to  Cape  Town,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  single  drive 
seems  to  permeate  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  the  African  peoples-  The  drive  for  na- 
tional Identity  and  Independence  In  this 
drive,  the  nationalist  forces  are  rapidly 
ridding  the  continent  of  the  trappings  of 
the  old  colonial  systems. 

Today  Africa  Is  represented  In  the  United 
Nations  by  nine  Independent  states.  Within 
the  next  decade,  25  more  may  Join  the  ranks 
of  sovereign  African  nations  Tills  trend, 
under  the  "one  nation,  one  vote"  rule,  prom- 
ise? to  give  Africa  an  Important  voice  In  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Further,  it  Is  In  Africa  that  the  contest 
between  communism  and  democracy  has 
reached  a  decisive  stage  Communist  effort 
to  an  the  vacuum  created  by  the  withdrawal 
of  thr  Western  European  powers  poses  one 
of  the  grave  threats  lo  future  jieace  and 
security  These  are  the  reasona  why,  to 
many  observers,  Africa  has  brcwine  the 
einerijing  eontlneut  which  inuy  play  a  detet- 
nunlng  rolr  In  the  outconie  of  thr  aiiMgsls  \>r- 
twe'en  romnuinlam  and  tieedom 

It  la  interesting  to  note  aotne  of  Ihr  chtu  • 
actPiiatlcs  of  the  mm  and  wonjen  who  rep- 
reaenl  thr  free  nations  of  AftUa  and  many 
other  newly  indepeiulent  states  In  il.o 
Uiilled  Nntlona  A  larue  nunU>er  have  Ueru 
pthirnted  In  the  coiletrea  twid  univpraitle*  of 
Kurope  mid  o(  America  Moat  air  de<llcitti-i.l, 
arMrulate  lender*  of  the  natlonallatir  Indn- 
penrtence  movements  In  their  homelands, 
Thry  are  by  and  larue  sensitive  and  proud 
penpip  extremely  antloolonlnl  Many  run 
ritr  the  wrltlnga  of  ovir  own  Fovmdmg 
Fnthers,  the  philosophy  of  Lincoln.  Wi>od- 
row  WUaon's  principle  of  self-delernilniuioti. 
and  Rrwiaevelf's  Atlantic  Charter  In  aiipjxirt 
of  their  convictions.  Some  show  air  mg 
dedication  lo  the  forms  of  Western  de- 
mocracy—without poMlbly  fully  understand- 
ing ihelr  Inner  meaning,  evolution,  and 
shortcomings  In  matters  of  national  Inde- 
pendence and  economic  development,  they 
often  tend  to  rush  headlong,  without  hav- 
ing made  sure  that  the  people  they  repre- 
sent can  Walk. 
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What  1>  or  oonoern  to  kil  of  ua  U  th«t. 
In  their  compulsion  to  drive  out  the  Influ- 
ence of  Western  colonlRl  powers,  some  of 
these  men  snd  women  appear  oblivious  to 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  new  eoloniaUsxn 
and  Imperialism  of  the  Communist  system. 
On  the  negative  side,  I  must  also  mention 
some  other  contradictions.  Struggling  In 
the  name  of  democracy,  some  adopt  meth- 
ods devised  by  totalitarian  systems.  Bit- 
terly resenting  what  they  condemn  as  the 
"white  man's  discrimination,"  they  are  not. 
above  discriminating  themselves — not  onlj 
against  whites,  but  also  against  other  In- 
digenous groups.  Bristling  against  Intoler- 
ance, they  are  often  Impatient — even  Intol- 
erant— of  policies  and  considerations  which 
do  not  conform  to  their  plans  and  expecta- 
tions. 

In  short,  they  are  neither  angels  nor  de- 
mons— but  humans,  with  many  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  some  of  the  shortcomings,  of  the 
averiige  human  being. 

This  fact  was  pointed  up  in  an  amusing 
Incident  that  occurred  In  the  fourth  com- 
mittee. 

Retiirnlng  to  the  conference  room  for  an 
afternoon  session,  members  of  the  fourth 
conamlttee  were  taken  aback  by  an  outburst 
from  the  delegate  from  one  of  the  newly  In- 
dependent nations.  His  chair  was  mlseing. 
and  the  delegate  was  outraged.  He  had 
been  Insulted  and  discriminated  against. 
He  and  his  country  had  been  humiliated,  he 
asserted,  and  he  Insisted  on  a  public  apology. 

It  turned  out  that,  while  holding  a  lunch- 
hour  conference  In  the  committee  room,  .a 
few  of  the  delegates  moved  some  of  the 
chairs  around — and  failed  to  return  the 
chair  of  the  complaining  delegate  to  its 
proper  place  l^o£t  people  would  have 
made  no  fuss  about  It.  Tet  this  particular 
delegate  stopped  the  meeting  and  insisted 
on  a  public  apology,  feeling  that  his  pride 
and  his  country's  honcM-  were  at  stake. 

I  could  not  attempt  to  summarize  the 
multitude  of  problems  considered  by  the 
14th  Oeneral  Assenably.  They  ranged  from 
the  preparation  of  a  declaration  on  the 
rights  of  the  child,  to  the  condemnation  of 
Communist  violation  of  human  rights  In 
Hungary  and  Tibet,  and  the  refusal  to  admit 
Red  China  to  the  U JI ;  from  the  adoption  of 
principles  regarding  primary  education  In 
the  wild  reaches  of  Africa,  to  proposals  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  common 
market  for  Latin  America,  agrarian  reform, 
and  far-reaching  programs  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  countries; 
from  discussions  about  the  Imprcvemer.t  of 
the  International  School  at  the  UN.  head- 
quarters to  the  investigation  of  border  vio- 
lations In  Laos,  continuation  of  the  UN 
emergency  force  in  the  Near  East,  and  pro- 
vision of  relief  and  rehabilitation  t-D 
refugees. 

Unfortunately,  many  newspapers.  In  re- 
porting UN.  affairs,  tend,  to  turn  a  phrase, 
"to  accentuate  the  negative,  and  eliminate 
the  positive  "  Certainly  much  has  been 
written  about  the  failure  of  the  U  N  to  cope 
with  Communist  subjugation  of  the  peoples 
of  Bastcm  Europe,  and  to  establish  the  relm 
of  peace  and  Justice  In  the  world  By  the 
same  token,  t  wonder  to  what  extent  the 
average  newspaper  reader  is  acquainted  with 
the  constructive  work  being  done  by  the 
UN. 

All  too  often,  the  United  Nations  is  blamed 
for  the  shortcomings  of  its  Individual  mem- 
bers. The  one-sided  critics  of  the  U  N. 
should  realize  that  any  organization  Is  only 
aa  good  as  its  members — and  that  this  prin- 
ciple applies  especially  to  such  a  voluntary 
organization  as  the  United  Nations,  com- 
posed of  sovereign  nations,  each  extremely 
jealous  at  its  rights  and  privileges.  In  es- 
sence, these  critics  expect  the  impossible. 
They  blame  the  United  Nations  for  not  doing 
Its  Job — while  they  Insist  that  the  Unlte<l 
Nations    cannot    be    given    the    tools    with 


which  to  do  It.  It  Is  Uks  sxpectlng  to  mow 
an  acr«  of  lawn — i^ter  you  have  locked  up 
the  power  mowsr. 

Th9  Dnltad  Nations  Is  far  from  perfect- 
but,  by  the  sams  token,  It  has  done  a  bettsr 
Job  wltfti  the  tools  at  tu  disposal  than  most 
critics  will  admit.  In  a  world  divided  by 
commvinlsm.  and  experiencing  the  resurgence 
of  nationalism  and  an  unparalleled  drive  for 
Independence,  the  United  Nations  has  tried 
to  transcend  political  boundaries  and  to 
promoQe  the  attainment  of  objectives  dear 
to  all  iben  of  good  will:  peace  wlUi  JusUce. 
and  a  better  life  for  those  masses  who  exist 
In  the  midst  of  poverty,  dUease,  and  igno- 
rance.    Its  record  needs  no  apology 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
May  3,  is  Poland's  Constitution  Day.  and 
for  20  years  the  US.  Congress  has  taken 
special  note  of  the  significance  of  Po- 
land's May  3  Constitution  of   1791 

In  doing  so,  we  are  reminding  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  that  Americans  have  not 
forgotten  the  sincere  aspiration  which 
the  people  of  Poland  have  to  be  free  and 
indepejndent. 

Secondly.  May  3  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  of  us  who  live  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  to  review 
and  place  in  perspective  the  great  con- 
tributions which  Poland  has  made  to  the 
development  of  Western  Civilization. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  m  the  Sen- 
ate realize.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in 
Poland  briefly  in  October  of  la.st  year, 
and  to  visit  the  small  village  from  which 
my  father  emigrated  to  America  57  years 
ago.  I  thus  had  a  unique  opportunity 
to  visualize  the  vast  difference  in  the  life 
of  ordinary  people  in  Poland,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  atmosphere  of  freedom 
which  permeates  our  own  society,  and 
which  I  am  afraid  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted  most  of  the  time. 

For  this  very  reason.  May  3  has  a  spye- 
cial  meaning  for  me  today.  I  think  thi.s 
Is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  1960 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Poles — lenace  Jan 
Paderfiraski.  It  ha.s  been  my  great 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Paderewski  Centennial  and  to  pay  tribute 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  this  great 
artist,  humanitarian,  patriot,  and  states- 
man. \rho  was  equally  beloved  in  Amer- 
ica, where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  Poland,  where  he  is  still  remembered 
as  Poland's  greatest  20th-century  states- 
man. 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
materiuls  which  summarize  Poland's  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  West- 
ern Cirili^ation:  a  brief  tribute  to  Fred- 
eric Chopin,  since  this  is  the  year  we  ob- 
serve the  150th  anni\  ersary  of  the  'nrth 
of  Poland's  foremast  composer;  a  trib- 
ute to  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski;  and,  In 
addition,  a  .-statement  in  tribute  to  the 
Polish  people  by  the  distingruished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington;. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PotAiro's  MnxENvrcM 
Today,  Poland  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
Its  mliiannlum. 


Over  7  million  Americans  of  Polish  origin, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Polish  Amrrlcaa 
Congress,  have  already  begun  preparatory 
work  to  commemorate  a  great  evont  thut 
took  place  In  their  ancestral  land  neurly 
1  000  years  ago 

In  068,  Pnlund  accepted  Christianity  and 
Irrevooftbly  Joined  her  destiny  with  Western 
ClvUiaaUon  and  Latin  culture. 

This  fpochiil  date  in  the  history  of  Po- 
land and  Western  Europe  however,  does  not 
slgnlfv  the  beginning  of  Poll.>sh  at.itehood. 
For  at  least  fhr<»o  g«»neratlon8  antedating 
Poland's  first  historic  rule.  Mleszkn.  various 
Shiv  tribes  living  In  the  great  river  basins 
of  the  Oder,  Warta.  and  Vistula  were  being 
consolidated  Into  one  n.itlon  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Polanle.  with  ancient  Oulezno 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  new  state 

Thus,  with  baptism  In  9«fl.  Poland  en- 
tered the  family  of  Christian  nations  of  the 
West,  as  an  already  well  organized  and  es- 
tablished state. 

TaAOIC  AND  MACNiriCENT 

Poland's  history,  often  described  as  tragic 
and  magnificent.  Is  littie  known,  in  the 
English -speaking  world  We  only  know  In  a 
rather  cursory  fashion,  that  the  Poles  were 
magnificent  In  defending  Christendom 
against  the  onslaughts  of  the  barbarian 
East;  in  creating  the  first  commonwealth 
of  nations  in  Europe;  in  contributing  to 
American  freedom  through  the  services  of 
Koscluszko,  Pulaski,  and  countless  Polish 
immigrants. 

We  know,  too,  that  this  majestic  pano- 
rama of  heroic,  civic  virtue  and  political 
wisdom  Is  Interspersed  with  many  tragedies. 
due  largely  to  geographic  position,  preda- 
tory nelghlsors,  and  m.any  errors  In  Internal 
affairs — errors  from  which  no  nation  has 
ever  wholly  escaped 

TTils  general,  and  rather  hazy  knowledge, 
however,  precludes  proper  evaluation  of  the 
role  this  truly  great  nation  played  in  the 
history  of  Europe  and  of  Latin  culture, 
which.  In  its  final  analysis  Is  our  most  pre- 
cious heritage 

TWO  tXPL.^NATIONS 

Why  is  it  that  this  country  which  from 
the  14th  to  the  Iflth  centurlns  was  one  of  the 
great   powers    of    Europe.    Is   so   little    known 

to    US'* 

The  British  historian  Prof  Geoffrey  Bara- 
clough.  gives  us  an  Illuminating  answer  to 
this  question  in  his  "Hlstriry  In  s  Changing 
World  (Oxford.  1955i  wherein  he  states 
that  he  reallZ'^d  with  consternation  that 
his  university  studies  left  him  Ignorant  of 
Eiistern  European  history,  save  at  a  few 
points  where  it  caught  the  limelight  as  a 
conseciuence  of  dlp'.omatlc  relations  with  the 
West.  He  states  further  that  he  did  not  feel 
an  "Imperative  need  t"  know  anything 
(about  East  European  countries)  unless 
their  activities  happened  to  impinge  on 
Germ.xn  history" 

The  American  scholar.  Prof.  Robert  P, 
Byrnes  is  even  more  eloquent,  pointing  out 
in  his  "Biography  on  American  Publications 
on  E^st-Central  Europe.  1945-57"  (Indiana 
University  Press)  that  It  Is  entirely  wrong 
to  ignore  ea^t-central  Europe  or  t<5  treat . 
It  as  a  satellite  area  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  It  Is  a  grave  mistake  to  put  a 
heavy  emphajsls  iii-x-m  east-central  Europe 
since  1945.  while  earlier  periods  particularly 
Important  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
paramount  issues  are  ignored. 

LIGHT  FROM  THX  PAST 

It  is  not  enough  to  commemorate  the 
civic  magnificence  of  the  May  3  constitu- 
tion. It  would  behoove  us  to  know  nt  least 
the  highlights  which,  for  over  six  centuries 
of  national  existence,  led  Poland  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  8<x;laJ  Justice  in  the  constitution  of 
1791 

The  Polish  heritage  of  civic  rights  reaches 
back  to   the    12th  century,   when   the  Royal 
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Council  evolved  Into  the  senate  of  the  Royal 
Republic.  By  the  18th  century.  Uie  par- 
liamentary system  reached  such  high  stand- 
iirds  of  development  that  the  creation  of  a 
Hotisf  of  Representatives,  or  the  Sejm  was 
l><>K.«ii<le  vinder  the  act  of   NlesjtawH   in    1454. 

Still  earlier.  Polish  Jurisprudence  promul- 
gated the  law  of  Nemlnem  Caplvabimvis 
(1430 1,  very  •'.mllar  to  the  Engltrh  liabeas 
corpus  which  has  been  codified  In  1C79 

The  flnrt  Polish  Oonstlt utlon.  limiting  the 
power  of  the  king  had  been  enacted  in 
LSu.")  during  a  parliamentary  session  In 
K.idora  It  states  that  hereinafter  and  for- 
ever nothing  will  be  decided  by  vis  (the 
king)  or  our  successors  without  concurrence 
of  the  counselors  and  deptitles  •  •  •  or  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeentatlres 
(Sejm) 

80CIAI    AND  P<^I.mCAI    PHTloSOPUT 

Sixteenth  century  Poland  gave  us  out- 
standing political  and  legal  thinkers,  like 
AndnteJ  Prycs-Uodry.ejewskl  (1503-72).  An- 
drzej  Orzymala  Goallckl  (1533-1607i.  better 
known  In  Western  Europe  aa  L*iurentiu« 
Orlmaldus  Goellclus.  and  many  others 

Gosilckl's  treatise.  '  De  Optimo  Kenatore." 
l3  of  npeclal  Interest  to  us,  since  U  exerted 
considerable  Influence  on  liberal  thinking 
In  England,  and,  in  some  measvire.  In  Amer- 
ica 

The  original  edition  of  this  remarkable 
treatise  had  been  published  In  Latin,  in 
Venice,  in  1586  The  Coluinbis  University 
Library,  and  the  Newberry  Library  In  Chl- 
c.igo  are  in  possession  of  c<jpies  of  the  orig- 
inal eiUtlon.  Here.  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  a  copy  of  a  later  English  edi- 
tion of  1733.  published  under  the  title  of 
•'The  Accomplished   Sen;itor" 

CONriSCATlONS  IN    ENGLAND 

The  first  English  translation  of  GosUckt's 
"De  Optimo  Senalore"  under  the  title  of 
"The  Excellent  Senator,"  was  published  in 
1598  and  hi\d  been  promptly  confiscated  in 
Englar.d  by  the  power  bloc  under  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  Nine  years  later,  the  treatise 
appearing  again  in  English,  met  the  same 
fate  under  the  watchful  agents  of  the  Stu- 
arts The  third  translation  made  by  WUllam 
Oldisworth  In  1733  was  also  confiscated  In 
England 

AHKAO  or  HIS  TIMES 

Why  was  It  confiscated  three  times' 

Because  Gosllckl  proclaimed— and  please 
bear  In  mind,  he  did  this  190  years  before 
tlae  D€claratlon  of  Independence: 

"Sometimes  a  people,  provoked  and  Irri- 
tated by  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
their  king.  Justly  tiike  upon  themselves  the 
undouated  right  of  vindicating  their  own 
Ubertlt-s.  and  by  a  well-formed  conspiracy, 
or  by  open  arms,  shake  off  the  yoke,  drive 
out  their  lords  and  masters,  and  take  the 
government  entirely  Into  their  own  hands." 

De  Optimo  Scnatore  sets  forth  four  funda- 
mental principles,  which  read  like  the  pro- 
nouncements of  a  modern  sociopolitical 
thinker; 

1.  There  miiist  be  laws  which  are  greater 
than  an  Individual — Including  those  who 
rule  the  state 

2.  Such  laws  must  be  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  Christian  faith. 

3  Tliere  must  t)e  mediation  between  con- 
flicting points  of  view. 

4.  Both  the  nation  and  the  Individual 
derive  their  true  purpose  and  dignity  from 
Christian  principles — and  without  them  must 
perlah. 

"The  King  "  states  Cosllcki.  "can  do  no 
public  act  of  government  without  the  ad- 
vice ard  authority  Of  the  state. 

The  King  of  Poland,  In  the  administra- 
tion of  his  government,  Is  obliged  to  make 
law  the  sole  guide  and  rule  of  his  conduct. 
He  cannot  govern  according  to  his  own  will 
or  pleasure,  nor  make  war  or  peace  without 
the  ad\lce  and  oonsent  of  the  senate." 


KNOWN    TO    BELU^RMAZMK    AKD    UDNIT 

This  was  written  by  a  Pole  and  accepted 
in  Poland  aa  a  fundamental  principle  of 
politloa  In  the  18th  century,  when  Prance. 
Oermanr  Italy,  Spain,  Ruasla.  were  to  re- 
main under  absolutism  for  centuries  to  oome. 

The  m'Kiern  character  of  OoKllckl's  con- 
cepts <  f  «oclr\l  philosophy  ore  reflected  in  the 
following  statements: 

"It  Is  better  In  framing  law  to  aim  them 
rather  at  the  preventing  than  suppressing 
evil. 

"In  my  opinion,  all  our  counsel  and  wis- 
dom ought  f^rst  to  be  employed  In  bringing 
men  to  Ju.'ittce  rather  than  lo  execution  " 

Oofillckl's  precepts  survived  all  attempts 
to  destroy  them,  especially  in  the  England 
of  those  times  They  were  Incorporated  Into 
the  May  3  Constitution  of  Poland,  and  In- 
fluenced constitutional  movements  In  other 
countries. 

They  were  known,  as  Is  historically  ascer- 
tained, to  Robert  Cardinal  Bellarmalne,  to 
Blackstone.  Rousseau.  Lcjcke,  and  Algernon 
Sidney.  TTiomas  JefTerson  learned  them  from 
Cardinal  Bellarmalne  and  Sidney. 

POUilfS    SrUST   BE    rsEE 

Such  Is  the  political  and  sociological  heri- 
tage of  Poland,  which  must  now  suffer  under 
the  yoke  of  the  barbaric  and  tyrannical  forces 
of  the  Euro-Asian  Ea?t 

This  heritage  of  political  wisdom  and  civic 
virtue  proclaims  to  the  world  the  right  and 
the  will  of  the  Poles  to  be  again  free  and 
Independent. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  Poland  today? 

Let  us  bear  In  mind,  that  despite  Com- 
munist pressures  and  renewed  efforts  to 
re-Stallnlze  the  hated  system  of  govern- 
ment— the  situation  In  Poland,  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  unbending  will  of  the  Poles, 
faithful  In  allegiance  to  the  Western  Civili- 
zation, Is.  and  will  remain,  fluid. 

We  must  grasp  every  opportunity  to  con- 
vince the  Poles  that  we  are  their  friends, 
that  their  lot  Is  not  indifferent  to  us,  that 
their  cause  stirs  our  hearts. 

Poland  needs  economic  help — let  us  ex- 
tend It  to  her  In  order  to  help  the  Poles  at- 
tain a  higher  standard  of  hvlng  Credits 
for  the  purchase  of  urgently  needed  machin- 
ery for  production  of  consumer  goods  should 
be  granted  the  Poles  with  the  same  willing- 
ness and  generosity  with  which  we  helped 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  For  Po- 
land t)elongs  to  Europe,  not  to  the  Elastcrn 
Empire  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Poles  urgently  need  external  security. 
Let  us  give  It  to  them  by  alleviating  their 
fear  of  renewed  German  expansionism. 

The  Poles  desire  more  cultural  exchanges 
with  the  West,  let  us  help  them  in  the  real- 
iration  of  this  aim  by  grants  for  student- 
and-j>rc5fes.sor -scientists-exchanges. 

The  Poles  hunger  for  more  of  the  modern 
knowledge  evolving  In  the  Wert — let  us  help 
them  '.a  this  field. 

We  already  have  millions  of  dollars  In 
counterpart  funds  In  Warsaw,  deposited  In 
Blotys.  as  payments  for  American  farm  sur- 
pluses 

Why  not  use  this  money  for  permanent 
structures  that  would  symbolize  American 
friendship,  cooperation,  and  willingness  to 
help? 

Why  not  built  a  modem  and  fully  equipped 
library  In  ancient  Krakow  to  commemorate 
the  800th  anniversary  of  the  Jagellonlan 
University,   the   Alma   Mater   of  Copernicus? 

Why  not  rebuild  the  royal  castle  In  War- 
saw as  a  symbol  of  Poland's  glorious  past  and 
a  promise  of  a  better  future? 

Through  these  projects  we  would  let  the 
Poles  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them, 
that  their  liberation  and  return  to  the  West- 
ern family  of  nations  lies  within  the  scope 
of  our  policy. 


Pasouic  CKoput 

While  the  observanoe  of  Poland's  May  8 
Constitution  la  primarily  a  tribute  to  the 
remarkable  contribution  of  the  Poles  toward 
the  development  and  evolution  of  political 
philosophy  of  freedom,  based  on  law  and 
oi'der  of  a  true  democracy,  we  should  also 
remember  Polish  participation  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  arts   and   sciences 

Poland  gave  us  many  great  scientists. 
writers,  and  artists  Throughout  this  year 
we  observe  the  160th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  her  foremost  composer,  Frederic 
Chopin,  who  was  born  on  February  22,  1810, 
In  a  small  Polish  village  of  Zelazowa  Wola, 
msar  Warsaw 

Oeorge  J  OlsBewski,  of  New  York,  In  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Chopin  writes  as  fol- 
lows- 

"In  his  youth  Chopin  was  forced  into  exile 
by  the  Russians  because  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  his  music  Some  20  years  before 
his  birth  Poland  was  p>artltioned  by  Russia, 
Prus.'=la.  and  Austria,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  was  dominated  by  occupying  forces  of 
these  three  powers  as  It  Is  dominated  today 
by  the  Communists. 

"Chopin  found  safe  haven  In  Paris,  where 
he  continued  to  live  and  to  compose  In  the 
freedom  which  France  has  traditionally  ex- 
tended to  the  persecuted  of  all  nations.  In 
rxile  Chopin  was  kept  Informed  by  family 
and  friends  of  the  dire  plight  of  his  native 
land  Throughout  his  life  an  urn  of  Polish 
earth  remained  m  Chopin's  room  to  remind 
him  of  his  oripln.  .  He  breathed  Into  his 
music  the  undying  love  at  an  exile  for  his 
homeland. 

"This  Polish  son  was  not  only  an  ardent 
and  Intense  patriot  but  was  Gods  chosen 
musical  spokesman  for  a  Poland  ravaged  by 
occupation  farces.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
liberty,  and  independence  For  more  than  a 
century  the  voice  of  this  patriot  has  Inspired 
and  cuided  his  tortured  nation  throuch  the 
pangs  and  Ignominies  of  bloodshed  and 
brutal  occupation  His  voice  was  the  voice 
of  music.  It  was  the  undying  voice  of 
Frederic  PYancols  Chopin. 

•  Despite  the  racking  pain  of  pulmonary 
dL"=.orders  and  financial  dlfBcultles,  Chopin's 
genius  and  Intense  patriotism  gave  him  no 
respite  from  the  unceasing  demands  of  crea- 
tive Inspiration  Although  the  oppressors 
used  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  destroy 
Polish  culture  and  decimate  the  race.  Cho- 
pin's muUc  spoke  for  Poland  when  that  na- 
tion had  no  audible  spokesman  In  the  civi- 
lized Christian  world  His  entire  life  was 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  Polish  nation- 
ality and  Ideals. 

"Throughout  the  Intense  39  years  of  his 
life,  the  voice  of  Chopin's  music  rose  as  a 
hymn  of  liberty.  It  swept  from  his  tiny  cell 
on  the  island  of  Majorca  In  the  Mediterran- 
ean It  spread  throughout  France.  England, 
and  all  of  Continental  Europe  It  penetxated 
the  most  remote  comers  of  his  native  land  to 
plague  the  oppressors. 

"The  occupation  forces  sought  to  suppress 
the  compellinc.  arousing  voice  of  Chopin's 
mtislc  The  Germans  forbade  its  playing; 
the  Russians  crashed  his  piano  Into  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  But  the  gangled  crash- 
ing of  Chopin's  piano  became  transmuted 
into  the  noble  strains  of  the  Revolutionary 
Eitude  itself.  What  a  supreme  weapon.  The 
voice  of  Chopin  could  not  be  silenced,  for 
music  was  the  weapon  beyond  compare 
The  oppressors  could  not  grasp  it:  they  could 
not  silence  it;  they  could  not  tear  it  from  the 
hearts  of  a  people  seeking  liberty. 

•Throughout  the  years  this  vital  weapon 
has  retained  Its  mystic  potency.  During 
World  War  I.  and  again  when  pagan  hordes 
ln^aded  Poland  in  World  War  IL  it  was  the 
music  of  Chopin  which  majestically  sounded 
the  call  to  battle  from  the  Warsaw  radio 
and      triumphantly      led      the      resistance. 
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Throughout  the  bitter  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed,  Pollah  sona  and  daughters  were  in- 
spired to  untold  feats  of  heroism.  They  roee 
from  prisons  and  concentration  camps;  from 
hidden  caves  and  dugouts  In  the  woods;  from 
the  sewers,  rubble,  and  ruins  of  Polish  cttiee. 
They  struck  a  last  blow  for  Polish  independ- 
ence to  the  penetrating,  commanding,  and 
inspiring  themes  of  the  Polonaise  Mllltalre. 
Chopin's  music  symbolized  the  united  re- 
sponse of  a  nation  which  resisted  the  on- 
slaughts of  its  (^pressor. 

"What  were  the  dominating  influences 
which  molded  such  a  significant  Polish  spirit 
Into  Chopin's  music?  How  did  this  frail 
genius  succeed  In  portraying  the  vital  spirit 
of  a  nation  In  chains?  What  were  the  driv- 
ing forces  of  his  soul?  Perhaps  the  answer 
can  be  found  in  an  examination  of  the  era 
In   which  Chopin  grew  up   in   Poland. 

"It  may  be  recalled  that  the  19th  century 
in  Europe  was  an  era  of  political  and  Intel- 
lectual ferment  The  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century  had  aroused  a 
new  spirit  of  nationalism  which  swept  across 
Burope.  influencing  not  only  the  political  life 
of  the  Continent  but  also  literature,  art.  and 
music. 

"Poland  by  this  time  had  gone  through 
the  agonies  of  three  partitions  between  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  of  1807.  however,  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
had  been  created  by  Napoleon,  whose  star 
was  then  sweeping  Burope.  With  his  defeat 
and  retreat  from  Moscow  In  1812.  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  perished.  In  a  vain  attempt  to 
win  the  Poles  to  her  side.  Russia  set  up 
the  so-called  Congress  Kingdom  In  Poland 
In  1815.  under  a  Russian  constitution.  War- 
saw was  Its  capital.  Diametrically  opposed  to 
the  liberal  principles  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  May  3.  1795.  however,  this  final  act 
brought  about  a  wave  of  Intense  nationalism 
and  rebellion  throughout  Poland.  It  culmi- 
nated In  the  ill-fated  Polish  uprising  of  1831. 
so  brutally  suppressed  by  the  Russians.  The 
end  was  not  far  oiT.  The  year  1831  marked 
the  occupation  of  Poland  by  the  Russians  and 
the  complete  extinction  of  Poland  as  an  in- 
dependent political  entity.  In  1832  the  Con- 
gress Kingdom  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

"These  events  were  but  a  part  of  long 
series  of  attempts  to  subjugate  the  Poles. 
The  policy  of  the  occupwition  powers  was  the 
decimation  of  the  Polish  race  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  Polish  thought  and  culture.  In 
1832.  for  instance.  50.000  volxmies  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Knowledge, 
founded  by  the  Polish  historian.  Tadeusz 
Czackl.  and  several  contemporaries,  was 
carried  off  to  St.  Petersburg  (now  Lenin- 
grad) . 

"Polish  literature  had  by  this  time  entered 
the  so-called  third  period  or  era  of  ro- 
manticism. It  had  been  ushered  in  by  the 
appearance  of  the  great  Polish  poet,  Mlc- 
klewlcz.  In  1822.  who  together  with  his  con- 
temf>orarles,  Slowackl  and  Kraslnskl.  formed 
the  triumvirate  of  Polish  thought  of  the 
period. 

"Chopin  was  the  only  world-renowned 
Polish  composer  of  this  era  who  reflected  the 
new  thought  and  spirit  of  romanticism  in 
Poland.  His  development  was  marked  by  a 
militant  spirit  In  his  music  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  and  daring  styles  and  revolution- 
ary techniques  of  his  compositions.  This 
won  for  him  the  wrath  of  the  dlehards  of  his 
day,  the  admiration  of  the  concertgoers,  and 
the  undying  devotion  of  the  Polish  masses. 
"Chopin's  music  was.  therefore,  the  poetic 
echo  of  the  era.  His  subtle,  passionate,  at 
times  violent  themes  became  the  basis  of  his 
claim  to  lasting  musical  fame  Throughout 
his  compositions  the  simple  folk  rhythms  of 
the  Polish  countryside,  as  well  as  the  more 
.subtle  dances  of  the  Warsaw  salons,  are 
heard.  The  rhythms  of  the  mazurka,  the 
krakowlak,    the    polonaise,    and    of    ancient 


Pollslt  songs  abound  In  Chopin's  music 
He  g«Te  them  a  dignity  and  hitherto  un- 
known majesty.  It  was  his  great  creative 
genius  which  enabled  him  to  weave  into  his 
compositions  a  pattern  which  expressed  the 
nationalistic  longings  of  his  sorrowful  na- 
tion 

"The  mlllt&nt  nationalistic  spirit  Is  but 
one  facet  of  the  genius  of  Chopin.  He  speaks 
not  ooily  for  the  physically  and  splrltuaUy 
oppressed  of  his  own  nation  but  for  all  hu- 
manity. His  mvt&lc  carries  a  message  of  spir- 
itual tranquillity  to  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions, for  Its  appeal  Is  varied — to  some  It  may 
be  en»otlonal  or  spiritual,  to  others  artistic 
and  intellectual.  All  agree,  however,  on  its 
benlgti  Influence,  for  the  power  of  Chopin's 
compositions  stems  from  the  very  foundation 
of  music  which  Is  an  expression  of  life  Itself. 
It  stems  from  the  forces  of  creation  and  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul  His  music  lives 
In  th»  breath  of  the  wind.  In  the  murmur  of 
the  forests,  and  In  the  flow  of  the  rivers  It 
lies  la  the  very  blood  of  our  veins  reflecting 
every  sensation  of  Joy.  grief,  sorrow,  happi- 
ness, anguish,  delusion,  and  ecstasy  which 
grips  the  heart  and  soul  of  man.  The  mel- 
odies of  Chopin's  music  flow  unbroken  across 
the  starry  pathway  of  the  sky.  They  flow 
unbroken  above  the  range  of  human  speech 
and  sweep  the  entire  universe. 

Chopin's  music  shall  live  on  through  the 
endless  eons  of  time.  Its  voice  shall  carry  his 
message  to  countless  unborn  generations  As 
the  heroes  of  the  past  have  fought  for  their 
precloois  Ideals  and  Inherent  rights,  may 
ChopUi's  clarion  message  Inspire  the  genera- 
tions of  the  future. 

"Let  us  recall  the  words  of  another  heroic 
Pole  Speaking  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  Chopin  Centenary  Festival  In  Poland  In 
1910.  the  great  Ignace  Paderewskl  said 

"  'Hiere,  at  this  moment,  there  rises  amid 
us,  above  us,  the  radiant  spirit  of  one  who 
was  What  light,  what  valor,  what  energy 
were  his.  What  strength  of  endeavor  he 
showed  In  the  midst  of  sufferlnt'  Through 
trouble  and  aJBlctlon,  through  heartache, 
through  creative  pain,  he  marked  to  his 
country's  glory  the  btimlng  trace  of  his  ex- 
istence By  a  bloodless  flght  on  the  plains 
of  pefcce,  he  assured  the  victory  of  Polish 
thotoght 

"  Blessed  be  the  past,  the  great,  the  sacred 
past.  Which  brought  him  forth  ' 

Chopin  was  In  exile  at  the  time  of  the 
Insurrection  in  Poland  In  1831.  Its  failure 
crushtd  his  spirit  and  the  works  of  this 
period  reflect  his  complete  dejection  and 
heartrending  anguish  The  distinguished 
French  essayist,  CamlUe  Ballalgue,  expressed 
this  most  beautifully  In  his  splendid  sketch 
of  tha  great  virtuoso:  "The  heart  of  his  na- 
tion t>eat  in  his  breast.  I  know  of  no  other 
muslctan  who  was  a  greater  patriot  than  he 
He  la  a  Pole,  nothing  but  a  Pole,  and  from 
that  devastated,  murdered  country  his  music 
rises  hke  Its  Immortal  soul  A  soul  melan- 
choly and  mournful,  such  as  we  hear  in  his 
ballade^cind  nocturnes." 

Many  countries  can  boast  of  compt)8ers 
whose  works  are  cherished  by  their  country- 
men, and  whose  art  has  become  a  precious 
part  (jf  their  cultural  heritage  But  there 
does  oot  seem  to  be  one  comjxiser  whose 
work  tnjoys  the  same  unique  distinction  as 
Chople's  does  in  Poland.  For  Poles.  Chopin's 
music  is  truly  unique,  and  he  Is  one  of  their 
most  beloved  Immortals. 

Although  primarily  a  spokesman  of  the 
Polish  people.  Chopin  became  a  brother  to 
all  mankind  through  the  genius  of  his  music 
There  Is  perhaps  no  other  composer  whose 
works  have  been  so  universally  accepted  and 
admlr«d. 

While  fundamentally  rooted  In  and  reflect- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Polish  Nation.  Chopin's 
music  transcended  national  boundaries  and 
became  a  part  of  our  universal  heritage 

Chopin  never  returned  to  Poland  He  died 
in  exije  on  October   17  in   1849.     After   his 


death,  his  heart  was  returned  to  the  country 
(rf  his  birth  and  enshrined  In  the  pillar  of 
the  Church  of  Holy  Cross  in  Warsaw  where 
It  remains  today 


Ignacx  Jan   PAOEmrwsKi 

This  year's  observaiice  of  Poland's  May  3 
Constitution  coincides  with  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Poles  of  all  times.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl 

Paderewskl,  great  artist,  humanitarian 
and  statesman,  immortal  Interpreter  of 
Chopin  and  composer  In  his  own  right,  be- 
loved in  Axnerlca  and  In  Poland,  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  his  native  land  By 
virtue  of  his  greatness  as  an  artist,  a  human- 
itarian, and  a  statesman  who  fought  for 
freedom  and  equality  among  nations,  this 
genius  represents  humanity's  beat  alms  and 
endeavors 

Paderewskl  was  born  on  November  8,  1860. 
at  Kurylowka,  Poland  When  still  a  child 
he  started  his  musical  studies  At  the  age 
of  12  he  entered  the  Warsaw  Conservatory 
and  afterward  continued  his  studies  In  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna.  Paderewskl's  career  as  a 
virtuoso  began  with  his  great  concert  In 
Paris  on  March  3,  1888  After  that  concert 
he  was  given  the  nickname,  the  "Lion  of 
Pans  ■  Following  his  successes  in  London  he 
arrived  In  the  United  States  where  he  gave 
concerts  all  over  the  country  and  the  Ameri- 
can press  of  1891  was  full  of  enthusiastic 
rep>orts  on  his  concerts.  He  was  acclaimed 
by  the  American  public  as  the  "king  of 
pianists" 

In  the  next  few  years.  Paderewskl  toured 
almost  the  whole  world  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  an  artist  of  the  highest  degree  He 
was  also  recognized  as  a  very  talented  com- 
pyoser  His  opera  "Manru"  was  played  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opiera  House  In  New  York. 

George  J  Olszewski,  of  New  York,  In  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Paderewskl  writes  as  follows: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War. 
I  J  Paderewskl  gave  up  his  artistic  vocation 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  laboring  for  the 
liberation  of  his  native  Poland  He  did 
much  to  enlist  world  support  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

"The  simple  words  of  Paderewskl  on  the 
lecture  platform  endeared  him  to  Ameri- 
cans everywhere.  Through  his  dominating 
personality  and  the  eloquence  of  his  speeches. 
Paderewskl  coordinated  the  work  of  Polish- 
Americans  who  formed  the  central  commit- 
tee of  assistance  to  aid  the  resurrecting 
Poland  As  honorary  member  of  the  Polish 
National  Committee,  and  as  the  friend  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  adviser. 
Colonel  House,  Paderewskl  exercised  in- 
creasing Influence  In  the  political  circles  of 
Washington  on  behalf  of  Poland.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  13th  of 
WUson's  14  points  was  devoted  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  free  and   independent  Poland 

"Unofllclal  ambassador  of  a  llberty-lovlng 
oppressed  people.  Paderewskl  received  oflR- 
clal  recognition  from  our  Department  of 
State  on  many  occasions.  Paderewskl  repre- 
sented the  Polish  people  at  Washington  dur- 
ing 1917  and  1918:  he  assisted  in  organizing 
the  Polish  Republic  in  1918  and  1919. 
Paderewskl  was  president  of  the  Polish  Dele- 
gation to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  In  1919 
and  together  with  Romatn  Dmowskl  signed 
the  peace  treaty  by  which  Poland  regained 
her  Independence  He  was  the  flrst  Polish 
delegate  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  at 
the  League  of  Nations  in  1920.  In  addition 
Paderewskl  was  at  one  time  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Poland,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Republic  of  Po- 
land and.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  chairman 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland. 

"In  1922.  he  went  back  to  his  artistic  voca- 
tion and  again  as  a  virtuoso  he  astonished 
the  world,  especially  sis  a  p>erforTner  of  com- 
positions   of    another    great    Pole — Chopin. 
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During  many  years  he  gave  opportunity  to 
millions  of  listeners  almost  everywhere  on 
the  globe  to  admire  his  music.  He  made 
friends  fverywhere.  especially  In  the  United 
States  where  he  had  many  friends  among 
outstanding  Americans 

"Despite  his  advanced  years  and  poor  state 
of  health,  Paderewskl  had  returned  to  his 
•second  country.'  the  United  States,  less  than 
a  year  before  his  death  to  continue  his  life- 
long ban  le  for  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  his  beloved  Poland,  once  again  over- 
run m  World  War  II  by  her  traditional  ag- 
gressors. Germany  and  Russia 

"Living  In  retirement  in  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  the  Invasion  and  subsequent  parti- 
tioning of  Poland  between  the  Nazis  and 
Soviets  in  September  1939  Paderewskl  In- 
stinctively knew  that,  for  his  country  as  well 
as  for  any  nation  cherishing  Its  freedom. 
there  could  be  neither  peace  nor  hope,  nor 
Justice  in  abject  submission  of  the  minds  of 
free  men  to  the  dictatorial  philosophies  ot 
Poland's  aggre«»t)r8  Paderewskl  knew  that 
one- half  of  the  world  could  not  live  !n  free- 
dom and  Independence,  while  the  other  half 
lived  In  ideological  enslavement 

"Within  the  furthermost  recesses  of  his 
creative  mind.  Paderewskl  heard  the  clank- 
ing chains  of  an  enslaved  Poland  and  the 
stirring  challenge  of  the  majestic  call  to 
battle  of  Chopin's  Polonaise  Mllltalre  And, 
idealist  that  he  was,  Paderewskl  answered 
the  call  to  battle  Just  as  he  had  In  the  past, 
particularly  during  World  War  I  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  artistic  career 

"Now  aged  and  weary,  but  spiritually 
valiant.  Paderewtkl  undertook  the  strenuoxis 
voyage  to  return  to  the  United  States,  ar- 
riving here  on  November  8,  1940.  his  80th 
birthday  Despite  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian, Paderewskl  toured  extensively  to  en- 
courage and  Invoke  needed  aid  for  his  dis- 
tressed homeland  But  this  heroic  figure 
was  not  to  know  p>eace  In  this  world  While 
attending  a  meeting  of  Polish  veterans,  to 
which  he  desired  to  give  the  great  Impetus  of 
his  genius  and  p>ersonallty,  Paderewskl  was 
brought  down  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
which  took  his  life 

"Paderewskl  died  as  nobly  as  he  fought — 
girded  for  battle  against  oppression  To  the 
last,  he  prayed  and  fought  for  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  his  native  land  On 
his  deathbed.  Paderewskl's  last  words  were 
the  same  battle  cry  uttered  by  other  Polish 
sons  throughout  the  long  years  of  Poland's 
oppressive  occupation;  Tolska  powstanle — 
Poland  will  rise  again  ' 

"The  honors  bestowed  upon  Paderewskl  as 
a  statesman  were  Innumerable:  Honorary 
degrees,  for  his  superior  Individual  accom- 
plishments, by  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe;  decorations  and  awards, 
for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
by  the  Governments  of  Poland.  Belgium. 
France,  Great  Britain.  Italy,  and  the  United 
States;  laurels  and  acclamations  for  his 
superior  artistic  achievements  from  the 
luminaries  of  the  musical  world,  the  theater, 
and  the  press. 

"To  Paderewskl,  however,  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  honors  would  have  been  the 
homa;;e  of  the  humble  who.  by  the  thou- 
sands, filed  past  his  bier  as  he  lay  In  state 
In  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New  York  City, 
the  red  and  white  flag  of  his  homeland 
tenderly  enfolding  his  last  mortal  remains 
while  a  guard  of  honor  of  Polish  veterans 
proudly  stood  all-night  vigil. 

"For  the  first  time  In  25  years,  the  Most 
Reverend  Francis  J  Spellman,  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  delivered  the  eulogy  during 
the  solemn  pontifical  requiem  mass.  Thou- 
sands of  Paderewskl's  admirers  from  all 
walks  of  life — they  knew  no  class  dis- 
tinction—lined the  route  of  the  military 
funeral  cortege  as  It  slowly  wound  Its  way 
through  crowded  New  York  streets  to  the 
measured  rhythm  of  Chopin's  Funeral 
March  All  paxised  in  silent  tribute  to  the 
passing  of  the  Immortal  Pole. 


"In  the  Nation's  Capital,  representatives 
of  the  diplomatic  corpw  and  of  our  own 
Govenunent.  und  thousands  of  those  who 
loved  him  paid  their  final  respects  as  the 
body  of  Paderewskl  lay  in  state  at  the  Poll&h 
Embassy.  The  highest  tribute  of  the  United 
States  was  bestowed  upon  Paderewskl  by 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
authorised  Paderewskl's  burial  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

"Now  reposing  In  the  quiet,  green  hills 
overlooking  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  he 
lovt-d  so  well,  this  heroic  Pole  rests  in  hal- 
lowed peace  until  such  time  as  his  body 
can  be  returned  to  the  free  and  Independent 
Poliind  of  Paderewbki's  dreams. 

•'Sumner  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  time  of  Paderewskl's  death.  wnUng  on 
Paderewskl.  said  that  the  spirit  of  Paderew- 
skl remained  and  that  his  influence,  char- 
acter, und  genius  will  live  forever  as  an  In- 
spiration for  all  those  who  struggle  for  the 
highest  Ideals  of  buniamty,  that  the  Amer- 
ica Nation  Is  proud  to  have  him  among 
its  friends,  that  great  Pole,  who  anaong  his 
other  merits  was  instrumental  for  better 
understancUng  between  the  Polish  and 
American  people,  and  for  strengthening  the 
links  of  friendship  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

"Today.  In  the  midst  of  thU  strife-torn 
world,  when  world  peace  is  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression,  let  us  recall  the  stir- 
ring tribute  p.tld  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 19  years  ago  to  the  memory  of 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl. 

"On  July  9.  1941.  House  Resolution  289  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  77th  Congress,  adopted 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  paid 
tribute  to  Paderewskl  In  the  following 
words : 

"  'Reso/t>ed,  That  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland,  former  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  Poland,  and  world  renowned 
pianist;  a  foremost  champion  of  freedom 
and  democratic  ideals,  restorer  of  Polish  in- 
dependence, spiritual  leader  and  champion 
of  the  oppressed, 

"  'Rrso/red,  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sympathizes  with  the  millions  of 
Poles  throughout  the  world  on  the  loss  of 
this  outstanding  leader  of  Polish  freedom 
and  Independence  who  effected  superlative 
gains  In  his  own  patriotic  endeavors,  who 
pleaded  for  the  afflicted  of  all  nations,  and 
who  manifested  the  greatest  humanltarlan- 
Ism  to  the  point  of  self-deprivation." 

"This  expression  of  sentiment  was  com- 
municated to  the  Polish  Ambassador  at 
Washington  by  our  Secretary   of  State. 

"On  the  same  day  that  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  following  eulogy  was  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

"  'On  June  29,  the  world  learned  with  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  death  of  a  foremost 
statesman,  humanitarian.  Idealist,  and  artist. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  Idealistic  in  his  beliefs  of  democratic 
prmclplos  of  freedom  and  Independence;  a 
man  loved  by  all  llberty-lovlng  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world.  Paderewskl 
sacrificed  his  life,  his  genius,  and  his  wealth 
to  aid  the  oppressed.  Despite  his  fame  as 
the  world's  first  pianist,  Paderewskl  was  as 
simple  and  humble  In  his  contacts  with  all 
men  as  any  truly  great  man  must  be  to  win 
the  love  and  affection  of  his  compatriots. 
Paderewskl  will  be  remembered  as  a  genius 
of  the  piano  ranking  with  Liszt  and  Rubin- 
stein, bringing  Joy  and  peace  to  the  hearts 
of  millions  through  his  superb  mastery  of 
the  piano  and  his  Interpretation  of  the 
music  of  his  compatriot.  PYederlc  Francois 
Chopin.  Long  before  the  critics  recognized 
his  genius,  Paderewskl  contended  that  his 
greatest    success    was    here    In    Xhe   United 


States  where  the  American  people  recog- 
nlze<l  nls  artistry  and  held  him  in  high 
este<>m.' 

"  'Despite  the  worldly  honors  conferred 
upon  him,  Paderewskl's  greatest  happlne.<^s 
came  In  contributing  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  resources  to  the  needy  of  his  own 
and  other  lands.  To  the  American  people, 
whom  Paderewskl  held  In  high  esteem,  he 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  liberty.  Paderewskl 
will  take  his  place  In  history  with  Pulaski 
and  Koscluszko,  other  Polish  heroes  who 
aided  the  United  States  so  nobly  in  its  own 
fight  for  freedcMn  aud  Independence.  Pade- 
rewskl's faith  and  courage  will  long  remain 
in  the  hearts  of  Poland's  fons." 

"Let  us  recall  the  inspiring  me££age  of 
Paderewskl  in  which  he  said,  "The  vision 
of  a  free  and  Independent  Poland  has  al- 
ways been  the  lodestar  of  my  existence  Its 
realization  Is  the  greatest  aim  of  my  life  ' 

"Let  us  ponder  deeply  upon  the  last 
words  of  this  immortal  Pole  who  gasped 
with  his  dying  breath — Polaska  powstanle — 
Poland  will  rise  again." 


Statement  bt  Senatos  Btminotoh 

Today  is  the  169th  anniversary  of  the  dem- 
ocratic Constitution  of  the  great  nation  of 
Poland. 

It  is  appropriate,  on  this  day,  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  mighty  contributions  of  the 
Polish  people  to  the  culture  of  Western  civili- 
zation; and  of  what  the  many  million  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  ancestry  have  done  for  us, 
as  they  built  their  homes  and  futures  in 
America's  soil. 

Once  again,  the  anniversary  of  the  May 
3  Constitution  is  obsen'ed  while  Poland  Is 
under  dictatorial  rule. 

Nonetheless,  the  spirit  of  creative  freedom 
bums  in  the  Polish  people  Fine  literature 
Is  being  written  In  Poland  today;  music  and 
religious  devotion  are  still  the  heritage  of 
the  people.  The  years  of  Communist  rule 
have  not  diminished,  but  Increased  Poland's 
dedication  to  the  enrichment  of  the  mind 
and  spirit. 

These,  and  other  indications,  show  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  still  bums  brightly; 
and  for  our  part,  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  hold  out  the  alternative  of  freedom  to  all 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  some  of  the  recommendations 
I  made  last  August  for  improving  the  flow 
of  information  to  countries  within  the  So- 
\-tet  orbit : 

First,  there  should  be  Intensification  of 
our  radio  broadcasting  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, our  presentation  of  the  truth  about 
America.   ■ 

We  should  be  able  to  broadcast  long 
enough,  loud  enough,  and  on  enough  chan- 
nels to  break  through  Communist  Jamming 
efforts. 

We  should  not  raise  false  hopes  In  the 
hearts  of  people — but  we  should  keep  con- 
stantly before  them  the  difference  between 
thielr  life  now.  and  the  life  they  could  have 
under  freedom. 

Second,  we  should  Increase  personal  con- 
tacts between  Communist  and  free  world 
{>eople8 — through  travel,  letters,  and  ex- 
change programs. 

.  The  young  Americans  serving  as  guides  at 
the  Moscow  Fair  have  reported  that  their 
own  personal  views  and  experiences  about 
life  In  the  United  States  are  a  most  effective 
counter  to  Communist  propaganda. 

Third,  there  should  t>e  better  preparation 
of  our  foreign  service  people  for  jobs  abroad. 
We  cannot  get  over  our  message  to  another 
land  or  person  If  our  representatives  do  not 
know  the  language.  They  cannot  be  effective 
iiniP!iw  they  understand  the  culture  and 
customs  of  the  country  In  question. 

Far  too  many  of  our  representatives 
abroad  are  not  properly  equipped  for  their 
Job.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  proposed 
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the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Acad- 
emy, to  train  the  free  world  advocates  of  a 
lasting  peace  so  they  could  present  their 
message  with  maximum  effort. 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  much  more 
effective  use  of  religion  as  an  antidote  to 
communism. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  people  held  In  bond- 
age behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  Christians. 

A  large  percentage  of  themi  are  devout: 
and  therefore,  when  their  beliefs  rub  against 
the  atheistic  policies  of  their  Communist 
rulers,  friction  Is  automatic. 

We  have  not  yet  made  full  use  of  our 
creeds  and  religious  convictions  as  a  weapon 
In  this  cold  war.  Through  broadcasts,  we 
could  do  much  more  In  emphasizing  the 
strength  of  our  faith. 

These  broadcasts  should  stress  the  dig- 
nity of  man  under  God.  along  with  other  re- 
ligious Ideals  incompatible  with  Communist 
doctrine. 

Why  not.  for  example,  translate  and  dram- 
atize some  of  the  outstanding  religious 
broadcasts  we  hear  on  our  own  networks 
every  Sunday. 

I  present  these  opportunities  and  sugge-;t 
how  we  might  use  them.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  sug- 
gest stirring  up  any  revolution. 

But  we  do  want  to  spread  the  truth,  for 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that  this  truth  will 
spread  dissatisfaction,  and  thereby  force 
some  relaxation  of  Russian  rule,  in  terms  of 
more  understanding  and  therefore  more  good 
win. 

As  we  observe  this  anniversary,  let  vis  also 
commemorate  the  birth  of  the  two  great  mu- 
sician-patriots of  the  Polish  people — Frederic 
Chopin,  bom  150  years  ago  near  Warsaw, 
and  Ignace  Paderewskl.  born  100  years  ago 
In  Kurylowka. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  join  in  commemo- 
rating Poland's  Constitution  Day.  For  a 
thousand  years  this  Nation  has  recorded 
its  imprint  on  the  culture  of  Western 
civilization,  and  always  its  message  has 
been  on  behalf  of  independence.  It  is 
indeed  ironic  that  a  people  with  a  heri- 
tage such  as  this  should  now  be  sub- 
jected to  the  domination  of  a  dictator- 
ship which  works  to  negate  these  basic 
beliefs. 

Prom  the  contributions  which  Poles 
have  made  to  our  own  Nation,  we  know 
that  they  will  not  indefinitely  allow 
themselves  to  be  subjected  to  a  yoke  of 
tyrarmy.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  they  will  again 
breathe  free  air. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing stories  I  have  ever  read  was  written 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MttskzxI  following  his  visit 
to  Poland  last  year  on  a  tour  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  wish  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  every  good  Ameri- 
can could  r«*d  thla  paper  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  privilege  of  including  it  In 
the  Rico«D  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newtlet- 
ter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD.as  follows: 

NKwaLKrm  No    la  r»oi«  tk«  Omci  o» 
SaNAToa  Bmccwd  8.  ICoaxia 

Kk  I  record  this  I  am  itttlng  at  my  dMk 
IV  t  hom».  r*lax«<t  and  thoroughly  anjoylng 
the  American  way  of  Uf»  afttr  SS  dayi  away 
rn)m  It  It  ha«  bMQ  good  for  m«  p«raOQally 
to  b«  vspoMd  to  th«  p«opl«  and  th«  ouitoma 
^^d  the  lDt«l)«otual,  polltloal.  and  Monomlo 
cltmat*  of  tha  Sovltt  Union.  Tha  «cp«rl«ao« 
highlighted  thoM  valuaa  which  makt  Am«r> 


lea  such  a  wonderful  place  In  which  to  live 
and  Intensified  my  appreciation  of  them  I 
hope^  and  believe,  that  the  experience  will  be 
of  raal  value  In  connection  with  my  duties 
as  a  tJ.S.  Senator. 

By  fortuitous  circumstances,  Clayton  La- 
Verdlere,  of  the  WatervUle  Morning  Sentinel, 
arranged  with  Jane  to  use  excerpts  from  my 
letters  to  her  as  a  report  to  the  citizens  of 
Maine  ou  my  travels.  I  hope  they  proved  of 
Interest  They  could  not  possibly  constitute 
a  coaiprehenslve  rep>ort  of  all  of  new  experi- 
ences and  Impressions  In  particular.  I 
avoided  detailed  discussion  relative  to  our 
prlmwy  mission,  that  of  evaluating  the 
status  and  pace  of  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopments In  the  U  S.S  R  There  Is  much 
mat*lal  lo  be  dlge«ted  and  analyzed  In 
proper  perspective  before  the  suboommltlee, 
and  Its  staff  will  state  firm  conclusions  or 
consider  recommendation.?  There  Is  no 
question,  however,  as  to  the  very  cfinsider- 
able  momentum  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  in  this  field. 

My  letters  to  Jane  did  not  touch  upon  my 
2  days  In  Poland.  It  being  obvious  that  I 
would  reach  home  before  any  letters  which 
I  might  write  from  Warsaw  Yesterday. 
October  26,  for  example,  my  fourth  d;iy  at 
hom«,  Jane  received  a  letter  which  I  wrote  In 
Leningrad  on  October  15.  Airmail  has  not 
yet  caught  up  with  the  Jet  age  Apparently, 
also,  it  takes  a  little  longer  for  mall  to  pierce 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  you  know,  my  father  was  born  in 
Poland.  He  left  it  59  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  17  in  search  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
He  foiund  both,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also 
for  his  children,  and  for  that  we  will  be  eter- 
nally grateful.  At  the  same  time,  he  always 
sfxilca  to  us  warmly  of  his  homeland,  its 
loveliiiess  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 

Remote  as  the  possibility  seemed  I  wanted 
to  find  the  village  where  he  via.s  born,  in 
order  that  I  might  trod  In  his  name  the  soil 
to  wHich  he  never  found  it  possible  to  re- 
turn Jn  his  lifetime.  I  found  it — a  tiny  rural 
village  called  Jaslonowka,  ao-odd  miles  north 
of  Blalystok,  not  too  far  from  the  Russian 
border,  at  what  was  described  to  me  by 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Winlewicz  as  the 
saddett  part  of  Poland 

To  reach  it,  Frank  and  Mrs  Jones,  of  the 
American  Embassy,  and  I  drove  75  miles 
northeasterly  from  Warsaw.  The  main  roads 
in  Poland  are  excellent  and  we  made  good 
time— thoroughly  enjoying  the  fl.it  but  pleas- 
ant and  attractive  countryside  and  the  mild 
and  sunny  autumn  day.  As  we  approached 
the  village,  we  passed,  of  all  coincidences,  a 
lake  with  a  familiar  name.  Augusta.  At  this 
point  I  became  profoundly  moved,  as  I  con- 
sidered in  a  matter  of  minutes  my  eyes  would 
see  flelds,  streams,  and  trees,  and  possibly 
even  faces,  that  my  father's  eyes  had  seen 
laat  more  than  half  a  century  before. 

We  had  left  the  main  road  and  were  driv- 
ing o»er  a  narrow,  cobbled  country  road  As 
we  topped  a  slight  rise,  there  came  into  view 
In  tha  distance  a  large  white  building  nome- 
what  shabby,  but  clinging  t<3  the  shreds  of 
an  ancient  dignity  which  I  Instinctively  frit 
must  b«  the  m^nor  houa«  of  a  nobleman  » 
eaUte  which  my  grnndfather  hixd  managed 
at  th«  turn  of  the  century  And  »<)  it  proved 
to  b#  now  converted  to  a  state  fnrm  with  « 
new  %M1\.  some  battered  older  buildings 
rulna  of  others,  and  a  «mi»ll  duck  pond 
which  may  have  been  a  favorite  spot  for  chil- 
dren In  my  father'a  day  A  ahort  dimai^ce 
beyonfl,  the  pitiful,  uiip«lnted  we«ther. 
beaten  homea  of  the  villagers  were  clus- 
tered about  a  broad  square,  doniluAted  by 
the  stately  white  church  which  my  fnther 
attended. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Poles  >re  devout  in  their  belief  in  0<xJ  and 
extremely  eonsclentloua  m  discharging  their 
religious  duties.  U  was  heart  warming  to 
see  thMn  swarming  to  the  church  ou  Sun- 
day  mornlnf.   walking,    on    bicycles,    ur    la 


spc)tless  wagons  behind  their  hor-ie.s  Their 
extremely  difficult  economic  and  p)o!!tlcal 
circumstances  seem  simply  to  strengthen 
their  faith  In  Ood's  purposes. 

With  little  more  than  an  hour  at  my  dis- 
posal, my  first  objective  was  to  find  some 
trace  of  my  father's  family  We  pri>ceecied 
to  the  local  presidium  and  almost  Immedi- 
ately located  a  friendly  girl  whu  recalled  an 
old  lady  bearing  the  famUy  name  She  es- 
corted us  to  a  drab  little  hc^use  on  one  of 
the  side  streets.  We  kni>rked  on  the  door 
and  entered  In  a  dajk  little  cubbyhole  of 
a  kitchen.  I  met  the  widow  of  my  father's 
brother,  tiny  and  stooped  under  the  weight 
of  almost  80  years  With  her  was  my  father  s 
niece,  herself  a  widow  with  a  young  child. 
her  husband  killed  In  the  war.  Hu\lng 
grasped  the  almost  incomprehensible  fact  of 
my  identity,  my  cousin  quickly  showed  nxe 
pictures  of  my  father  and  my  mother  which 
he  had  sent  her  long  years  ago  and  letters 
ht  had  written  They  did  not  know  of  his 
death  and  accepted  his  silence  over  the  past 
3  years  as  Just  another  of  the  burdetis  which 
filled  their  dally  lives.  The  sister  my  father 
left  behind  Is  also  dead,  leaving  three  sons 
who  were  away  at  work  and  unavailable  dur- 
ing my  visit  I  met  the  wife  if  (Jiie  o(  them 
wh'Jse  first  question  related  to  the  possibility 
of  coming  to  America 

At  this  point,  tlie  local  grapevine  had 
spread  the  word  and  the  street  In  front  of 
the  little  house  swarmed  with  ylllagers. 
They  were  obviously  delighted  to  welcome 
me  and  wanted  to  know  all  about  me  and 
my  fanuiy  A  surveUlance  team  had  picked 
us  up  on  the  border  of  Blalystok  Province 
and  followed  us  The  villagers  were  highly 
amvLsed  when  these  two  representatives  of 
the  State  police  rather  shamefacedly  refi.'ied 
my  invitation  to  pose  for  pictures,  wl.  ■.  I 
said  1  wanted  to  sh(jw  the  Deputy  Y.  ■•  ii 
Minister  when  1  met  him  that   afterncju.: 

It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  people  in  that  hltie 
village-  the  bareness  of  their  lives.  They 
have  no  meat,  they  stand  in  line  for  bread 
Their  diet  appears  to  consist  of  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  The  monthly  wage  is  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  $10  to  $20  Their  personal 
possessions  are  almcwt  unbelievable  meager 
This  is  indeed  the  saddest  part  of  Poland 
But  for  my  fathers  dream  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  this  would  be  my  life — the  life 
of  my  children. 

And  what  of  the  people  who  live  this  life"* 
They  have  courage  They  have  their  belief, 
and  their  faith  In  G.xl  They  value  friend- 
ship, and  love,  and  family  ties,  and  derive 
such  happiness  as  they  know  from  these. 
Sadly,  however,  they  have  no  hope  that  their 
lot  will  be  improved,  and  the  result  is  a  deep 
apathy  which  stifles  ambition  and  interest 
in  the  public  Isaucs  which  will  shape  their 
future 

Poland  is  a  country  in  an  almost  hopeless 
political  and  economic  dllenunu  Its  people 
historically  have  cherished  indejiendence  and 
freedom  nnd  love  if  cnintry  nb(ne  nil  else 
Oe«.graphlci\lly.  today  they  find  themaelvcn 
m  surh  proximity  to  the  Ru.Minn  colo««u» 
thf\t  like  the  turtle  they  i\re  forced  to  wlih- 
drnw  Into  tiif  Bhfii  ,,r  n\o\T  obvious  security 
nllliinces  Were  they  free  lo  do  otherwise, 
ilielr  henrta  »iid  their  traditions  would  take 
them  rUewhrre 

Economically,  followtng  the  war.  tlie  Rua« 
slam  In  their  own  intorest*.  deveU>p»d  sii 
Industriikl  complex  in  P  Uand,  nolaUiy  steel 
iintl  toxtllee  which  mi\ke  ti\»  c<iuutry  lUnixii 
lrrevtK«»bly  owumllted  to  the  Soviet  Uiil  >n 
for  the  neoeasnry  raw  materials  It  must  re.y 
upon  0'M\\  ^nd  agriculture  f^M-  the  exjHirt*  to 
balance  lis  Intornatlunnl  payment,  and  Its 
agricultural  lands  are  fragmentlaed  Into 
•msll  holdings  which  i»re  conunitted  to 
r*ncleiu  uiunechanlaed  methixla  and  prac- 
tices which  fall  far  ahort  of  the  production 
necessjirv  U.  meet  dtvmesllc  needs  and  ex- 
port :c(i,i!rimenu.    These  current  dimcuUlea, 
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which  I  have  probably  oversimplified  for  sake 
of  brevity,  plus  centuries  of  living  In  the 
crossroads  of  war  In  East^ern  Europe,  have 
made  my  father's  village  what  It  Is  today 

The  past  and  the  present  have  created  a 
far  different,  more  comfortable  and  better 
world  for  me  than  they  have  for  my  cousins. 

Must  this  be"* 

What  does  the  future  hold? 

We  speak  constantly  of  a  Just  peace  We 
pray  for  It.  And  what  would  a  Just  peace 
mean  to  my  cousins?  And  there  are  many, 
many  more  millions  in  the  world,  living  in 
circumstances  no  better,  and  indeed,  far 
worse  than  they. 

Before  I  left  the  village,  I  visited  the  ceme- 
tery In  search  of  my  grandparents'  graves. 
There  was  no  trace  As  is  so  often  the  case 
In  Europe,  they  are  probably  at  rest  two 
or  three  layers  deep  People  have  lived, 
died,  for  many,  many  centuries  In  this  part 
of  the  world— some  with  their  grinding  mis- 
ery and  their  fleeting  happiness — some  with 
naming  hop>es,  and  others  with  forlorn  hope- 
lessness; some  with  lives  of  abundance  and 
others  with  lives  of  emptiness. 

Europe  is  an  ancient  civilization.  We  are 
an  outgrowth  of  It,  and,  out  of  this  deep  past. 
Its  lessons  and  experience  as  well  as  Its 
aspirations,  we  seek  the  promise  of  a  brighter 
future  for  all  mankind  Can  we  find  It? 
May  Ood  will  It  so 

As  we  drove  away  from  the  village,  I 
caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  white  church, 
gleaming  as  it  shed  its  shabbiness  In  the 
sunlight  and  the  distance.  Suddenly  and 
hauntingly.  I  felt  myself  to  be  the  second 
generation  bearer  of  the  dream  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  which  prompted  my  father 
to  leave  his  home  behind  him. 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas 

Mr  H.'KRTKE  Mr  President,  this 
year  murk.s  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Piederlc  Chopin  It  also  is  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewskl.  artist,  humanitarian 
and  statesman 

Both  of  these  men,  as  we  know,  were 
Poles  They  represent  the  good  and 
glory  of  this  land  of  Poland. 

Today,  however.  Poland  Is  under  the 
yoke  of  Communist  oppression  and 
tyranny  Because  of  its  Rreat  past  and 
because  so  many  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  migrated  to  America  Poland 
looks  today  for  moral  support  and  guid- 
ance from  our  own  blessed  land. 

This  is  constitution  day  for  the  defunct 
Polish  Republic  Were  this  democratic 
government  still  functioninc,  it  would  be 
the  Polish  equivalent  of  July  4  We  who 
are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  in  this  country  and  who  are  .so 
embued  with  this  program  should  pause 
today  to  look  toward  a  once-free  and 
oncc-pi'oud  land  to  relearn  the  lesson  of 
eternal  vlcllance  and  to  wish  the  Polish 
people  well  with  the  hope  that  some  day 
they  will  again  be  free  if  that  l,»*  their 
deteimination 

Mr  PROXMIRF  Mv  I'reMdent  to- 
day l,s  an  important  national  holiduy  o! 
the  polish  Nation  The  I'oli.vh  rmlin- 
ment  adoptt^d  the  libeinl  Constitution 
of  1791  This  constitution  was  greatly 
Influenced  by  the  liberal  movements  in 
Ameiica  England,  and  Franco  and  in- 
cluded the  principle  that  all  power  in 
rivil  society  la  derived  by  the  will  of  the 

people 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  R  letter  I  have  r«»relved  from 
Mr  Charles  Burke,  WashlUKton  repre- 
sentative of  the  Polish   American  Con- 


gress, which  outlines  the  importance  of 
this  anniversary  and  its  special  signifi- 
cance in  this  year,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Polish  Ameritan  Congress,  Inc.. 

Washington.  DC.  April  IS.  1960. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Mt  Deab  Senator  Proxmire  Cognizant  of 
your  Interest  In  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  nations  of  Europe  enslaved  by  Interna- 
tional communism  we  respectfully  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  you  of  the  approach  of 
the  date  of  May  3.  Poland  s  Constitution 
Day,  the  equivalent  of  our  Fourth  of  July. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  U  S.  Congress 
has  been  solemnizing  Poland's  May  3  Consti- 
tution of  1791  with  a  twofold  purpose:  (11 
TV)  remind  the  Polish  people  that  Americans 
have  not  forgotten  their  pledge  to  help 
Poland  restore  her  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  to  facilitate  her  return  to  the  West- 
ern family  of  nations:  (2)  to  review  and 
place  In  proper  perspective  Poland's  contri- 
bution in  the  development  of  Western  civili- 
zation and  culture 

These  annual  observances  in  the  august 
Halls  of  our  Congress  have  a  tremendously 
l>eueflclal  Impact  on  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Polish  people  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  been  forced  to  en- 
dure Soviet  oppression  and  to  live  In  a  twi- 
light zone  between  the  darkness  of  spiritual 
and  physical  tyranny  from  the  East,  and,  as 
yet,  the  unsteadily  flickering  rays  of  encour- 
agement and  moral  and  economic  aid  from 
the  West 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  lll-bodmg 
process  of  re-Stalinlzatlon  Is  In  progress  in 
Poland,  the  situation  there  Is.  and  will  re- 
main fluid  due  to  antl-Oommunlst  resist- 
ance of  the  Polish  people 

For  this  reason  the  1960  observance  of 
Poland's  May  3  Constitution  by  the  U.S 
Congress  could  be  of  special  Importance  to 
the  Poles. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  reminding  you 
that  this  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  Poles. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl,  a  great  artist  and 
humanitarian,  patriot,  and  statesman,  be- 
loved In  America  and  Poland,  who  was  born 
on  November  6,  1860.  at  Kurylowka  in  Po- 
land— that  this  year  marks  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  foremost  Polish 
composer  Frederic  Chopin  who  was  born  on 
February  22,  1810,  at  Zelazowa  Wola  In  Po- 
land and  also — that  the  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  under  the  guidance  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  have  begun  preparatory 
work  to  commemorate  Poland's  mlllenlum 
which  in  966  aciepted  Christianity  and  ir- 
revocably Joined  her  destiny  with  Weklern 
civilliatlon  and  L«tin  i-ulturr 

The  P^illsh  American  Congress  represent- 
ing 7  million  Americans  of  Polish  ttnceswy 
expresses  Its  fervent  hope  that  you  will  see 
ftt  lo  participate  In  the  diJCUMlons  sched- 
uled Uj  tnke  place  on  the  floor  of  btHh 
Hounes  of  the  Congress  on  U>e  3d  day  of 
May  and  th«l  you  will  iidd  your  jKiwerful 
Mip|)ort  to  thin  rnirwed  rxpresnion  of  Anier- 
icrt'n  Kvmpuiliv  !oi  the  Puimh  nation  and  It* 
rplriitirii!"  utrugglr  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
j>rndeii<e 

Re»pectfully  yovirn 

CNARLKS    BtTRKR, 

VVn.N'iiNpron    Rrprfxrtitativr.    PvUsh 
Amv'wnn  Cougrris 

Mr  BEALl.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrroRD,  on  this  the  169th  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day.  a 
statement  which  1  have  prepared  on 
Poland  s  fi^ht  for  freedom. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Poland's  CoNsirmnoN  Dat 
(Statement  by  Senator  Beall  of  Maryland) 

On  May  3  we  observe  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion Day.  It  was  on  this  day.  In  1791,  that 
Poland  established  her  democratic  Constitu- 
tion This  is  Poland's  Fourth  of  July.  We 
solemnize  this  day  In  the  two  House*  of 
Congress  with  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  to 
remind  the  Polish  people  that  Americans 
have  not  forgotten  their  pledge  to  help 
Poland  restore  her  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence and  to  facilitate  her  return  to  the 
Western  family  of  nations:  (2i  to  review 
and  place  in  perspective  Poland's  contribu- 
tion In  the  development  of  Western  clvUlea- 
tlon  and  culture. 

These  observances  have  a  beneficial  Impact 
on  the  hopes  of  the  Polish  people  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been 
forced  to  endure  Soviet  oppression  and  to 
live  in  a  twilight  zone  between  the  darkness 
of  spiritual  and  physical  tyranny  from  the 
East  and  tJic  flickering  rays  of  encourage- 
ment and  aid  from  the  West.  Despite  the 
Intense  process  of  Stalinizatlon  In  Poland, 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  Polish  people 
remain  firm  m  their  anti -Communist  re- 
sistance. 

In  the  year  966  Poland  accepted  Christi- 
anity and  irrevocably  joined  her  destiny 
with  Western  civilization  and  culture. 
Poland's  history.  oft*n  described  as  tragic 
and  magnificent.  Is  little  known  to  most  of 
us.  We  know  in  a  rather  cursory  fashion 
that  the  Poles  were  magnificent  in  defending 
Christendom  against  the  onslaughts  of  the 
barbaric  East — in  creating  the  first  com- 
monwealth of  nations  in  Europe — in  con- 
tributing to  American  freedom  through  the 
services  of  Kosciuszko,  Pulaski  and  count- 
less Polish  immigrants. 

The  Polish  heritage  of  civic  rights  reaches 
back  to  the  12th  century,  when  the  Royal 
Council  evolved  into  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
Republic.  By  the  15th  century,  the  parlia- 
mentary system  reached  such  high  stand- 
ards of  development  that  the  creation  of  a 
house  of  representatives  was  posfible 

Poland,  in  the  16th  century,  gave  us  out- 
standing political  and  legal  thinkers,  like 
Goslicki.  Goslickis  treatise.  "De  Opitlmo 
Senatore."  Is  of  special  interest  to  us.  since 
it  exerted  considerable  influence  on  liberal 
thinking  in  England,  and.  in  some  measure, 
in  America. 

"De  Opitlmo  Senatore"  sets  forth  four  fun- 
damental principles,  which  read  like  the  pro- 
nouncements of  a  modern  sociopolitical 
thinker: 

1  There  must  be  laws  which  are  greater 
than  an  individual,  including  those  who 
rule  the  state 

2  Such  laws  must  be  founded  upon  the 
baals  of  Christian  faith 

3  There  must  be  mediation  between  con- 
flicting points  of  view 

4  Both  the  nation  and  Uie  Individual  de- 
rive their  true  purpose  and  dignity  from 
ChrisUiui  prlnclple»--und  without  them 
munt  perish 

"Tlie  King  of  P\>land,"  stwles  0^>»llcki  "In 
the  administration  of  his  Onernment.  U 
obllired  to  moke  Uws  the  mile  guide  and 
rule  of  his  conduct  He  cniuiot  fovern  no- 
ciMxHng  U>  hi»  own  will  or  ple«*ure,  nor  mnke 
wiu-  or  peace  without  the  ixdvlce  and  connent 
of  the  Senate  " 

This  was  written  by  a  IHMe  and  accepted 
m  Poland  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
p^^ltlca  m  the  ICth  century,  when  France, 
Oermany,  Italy,  Spam,  Ruaala  were  io  remain 
under  abeolullam  tor  eent\u-le«  to  come 

Such  is  the  jx^llUcal  and  socloloulcal  herit- 
age of  Poland  which  must  now  sufler  under 
the  yoke  of  the  barbaric  and  tyrannlcwl 
forces.  This  heritage  of  political  wlsdojn 
and  civic  virtue  proclaim!  to  the  wiwld  iht 
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rlgbt  and  the  wlU  of  the  Poles  to  be  again 
fr«e  and  Independent. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  Poland  today? 
Let  lu  bear  In  mind,  that  despite  Communist 
pressures  and  renewed  efforts  to  re-Stalinize 
the  hated  system  of  government — the  situa- 
tion In  Poland,  due  exclusively  to  th«  un- 
bending will  of  the  Poles,  faithful  In  alle- 
giance to  the  Western  dYlUzation,  Is,  and 
will  remain  Quid. 

We  must  grasp  evM7  opportunity  to  con- 
vince the  Poles  that  we  are  their  friends. 
that  their  lot  Is  not  indifferent  to  us.  that 
their  cause  sUrs  our  hearts. 

I  cannot  close  this  statement  without 
mentioning  the  wealth  of  culture  which 
Poland  has  added  to  Western  civilization. 
Some  Polish  names  are  quite  familiar  to  us — 
Koecluszko  and  Pulaski,  military  giants  of 
our  early  American  days,  of  coxirse.  but  in 
addition,  there  are  the  naxnes  of  the  great 
music  composers  and  pianists,  Chopin  and 
Paderewaki.  whose  music  is  familiar  to  every 
American  child  and  adult.  We  owe  Poland 
much,  not  only  as  leaders  In  the  American 
Revolution,  but  as  contributors  to  the  culture 
of  our  land. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President.  May  3, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791,  is  celebrated  as  a  national 
hoUday  by  all  freedom-loving  people. 
This  constitution  is  commemorated  be- 
cause it  was  a  great  step  forward  toward 
democracy  in  a  time  when  absolute  mon- 
archy was  still  the  prevalent  form  of 
government.  It  symbohzes  the  Polish 
devotion  to  the  concepts  of  self-govern- 
ment, human  rights,  and  liberty  which 
we  hold  so  dear  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  was  avidJy  acclaimed  by 
the  Poles,  it  had  no  opportunity  to  bring 
the  promises  it  held  to  friiition.  The 
ruler  of  Imperial  Russia  at  that  time, 
Catherine  the  Great,  was  fearful  of  the 
implications  of  the  new  Polish  Constitu- 
tion for  monarchical  regimes.  More- 
over, she  wished  to  annex  part  of  Poland 
herself.  An  invasion  was  launched,  and 
although  the  Polish  Army  fought  val- 
iantly. Poland  was  conquered  and  par- 
titioned among  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

Today  Poland  is  once  again  under  for- 
eign domination.  Its  Communist  rulers 
prevent  the  exercise  of  basic  individual 
liberties  which  are  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy. Instead  of  celebrating  May  3 
the  Communists  have  proclaimed  as  their 
national  holiday  July  22.  the  anniversary 
of  the  so-called  liberation  of  Poland  by 
Soviet  troops  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Unfortunately,  the  Nazi 
tyranny  was  removed  onl^'  to  be  replaced 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
national  holiday  proclaimed  by  the  Com- 
munists represents  a  step  backward,  not 
forward,  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  Po- 
lish people  for  freedom. 

On  this  Polish  Constitution  Day.  we  in 
America  send  our  heartfelt  best  wishes  to 
the  people  of  Poland  who  are  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  Communist  rule. 
Moreover,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  who  have 
enriched  this  country  with  their  vigor, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  talent.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  will  reign  supreme  in  Poland 
once  again. 

It  is  particularly  significant  to  recall, 
as  we   celebrate   Poland's   Constitution 


Day.  that  this  year  of  1960  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  freatest  men  that  Poland  has  given 
to  the  world,  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski. 
Thia  outstanding  artist  and  humani- 
tarian, patriot,  and  state.sman,  known 
and  beloved  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world,  no  less  than  in  his  native 
land,  was  bom  on  November  6.  1860.  Be- 
longing, as  well,  to  the  world,  is  the  fore- 
most Polish  compo.ser,  Frederic  Chopin, 
whose  150th  anniversary  of  birth  is  cele- 
brated this  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  me  that  the 
American  people,  who  celebrate  their 
own  national  holidays  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, do  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the 
national  days  of  people  in  otlier  parts  of 
the  world  who  must  look  back  upon  times 
in  the  past  when  they  were  free. 

Palish  Constitution  Day  is  one  of  those 
national  events  which  Americans  of  all 
walks  of  Life  observe  in  honor  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  who  are  now  un- 
der the  yoke  of  international  commu- 
nism. 

We  call  attention  to  Poland  s  Const! - 
tutioD  of  May  3,  1791,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  Polish  people's  great  step  to- 
ward freedom  and  sovereignty,  but  also 
because  we  in  the  United  States  are  In- 
debted to  some  of  the  great  Polish 
thinkers  of  centuries  ago. 

P\)r  instance,  Andrzej  Grzj-mala  Gos- 
licki  published  in  1586  a  remarkable 
treatise  entitled  "De  Opitimo  Senatore," 
which  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
movaments  of  freedom  that  came  many 
years  later.  A  copy  which  was  published 
m  English  in  1733  is  now  m  tlie  Library 
of  Congress. 

One  paragraph  is  especiallj'  signifi- 
cant.   He  wrote: 

.'•>ometlmes  a  f>eople.  provoked  and  Irri- 
tated by  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  ol  their 
klr.g.  Justly  take  upon  themselves  the  un- 
doubted right  of  vindicating  their  own  liber- 
ties; and  by  a  well-formed  conspiracy,  or  by 
op«'n  arms,  shake  off  the  yoke,  drive  out 
th«lr  lords  and  masters,  and  take  the  gov- 
err.ment  entirely  Into  their  own  hands. 

Note  the  similarity  in  philosophy  to 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
190  years  later 

The  Elisenhower  administration  has 
taken  (?very  opportunity  to  give  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  Polish  people  and 
to  nurture  the  traditionally  close  ties  we 
have  had  with  the  Poles  throughout  his- 
tory. 

Last  year  the  United  States  entered 
two  agreements  whereby  we  agreed  to 
seL  to  Poland  some  $56  million  worth  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
polio  vaccine. 

Other  economic  agreements  with  Po- 
land signed  in  1957  and  1958  have 
broutht  important  t)eneflts  to  the  people 
of  Poland.  Shipments  of  grains  and  raw 
cotton  have  contributed  to  their  mate- 
rial well-being.  More  than  $1  million  in 
credits  extended  under  the  1957  agree- 
ment was  used  for  the  purcha.se  of  polio 
vaccine.  This  vaccme.  in  addition  to 
privately  donated  American  supplies, 
was  used  to  Immunize  about  3  million 
Polish  children.  Shipments  of  other 
itema.  such  as  dried  milk,  citrus  fruit, 
pharmaceuticals,     medical     equipment. 


and  food  processing  machinery  have 
contributed  directly  to  an  Improvement 
in  Polish  diets  and  medical  care. 

We  believe  that  the  Polish  people 
recognize  by  these  efforts  that  the  United 
States  is  very  much  aware  of  their  needs 
and  that  we  have  not  forgott^-n  the  great 
contributions  that  they  have  made  to 
world  culture. 

I  am  e.specially  happy  on  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  to  .send  greetings  io  the 
7  million  Americans  of  Polish  origin  and 
the  Polish  American  Congress  They 
can  be  assured  that  all  Americans  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Poland  will  re- 
turn fully  into  the  circle  of  free  and 
sovereign  nations. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  millions  of  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry  are  observing  Poland's 
Constitution  Day,  the  169th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution 
of  1791.  It  Is  nighly  appropriate  that 
we  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  take  note  of 
this  occasion. 

This  country  has  an  enormous  debt  to 
the  great  PolLih  leaders,  such  as  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  Pulaski,  who  contributed  so 
much  to  our  own  achievement  of  mde- 
pendence  But  beyond  that,  it  is  part  of 
our  national  heritage  of  freedom  to  share 
the  concern  of  those  who.  like  the  brave 
people  of  Poland,  are  seeking  to  regam 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

Poland  ha.s  contribute  enormously  to 
the  civilization  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  West  We  need  only  remind  our- 
selves that  this  year  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  beloved 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Poland's  In- 
spired composer,  Frederic  Chopin.  In- 
deed, Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  are 
now  preparing  to  observe  the  1.000th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  acceptance  of 
ChrLstianlty  in  the  year  966.  by  which 
that  nation  Imked  her  destmy  with 
Western  civilization. 

We  in  Congress  must  continually  re- 
main alert  to  ways  In  which  our  country 
can  let  the  Polish  people  know  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them  and  to  ways  In 
which  we  can  aid  in  their  reattainment 
of  full  freedom  and  mdependence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  May 
3  is  the  169th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  Poland's  Constitution.  F\)r  the  ptist 
20  years.  Polish-.^merlcans  and  our  citi- 
zenry have  memorialized  this  day  with  a 
twofold  purpose.  First,  to  reassure  the 
Polish  people  that  Americans  have  not 
forgotten  their  pledge  to  help  Poland 
reach  iLs  freedom  ai^ain  and  to  facilitate 
the  Polish  nation's  return  to  the  West- 
ern family  of  nations,  and  second,  to 
review  and  place  in  proper  perspective 
Poland's  contribution  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. 

This  year's  observance  takes  particular 
significance  .since  the  Poles  are  observ- 
ing the  100th  annlver.sary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Poles,  Icnace  Jan 
Paderewski,  a  great  arti.st  and  humani- 
tarian, patriot  and  statesmen,  beloved 
in  America  and  Poland,  whose  life  re- 
mains an  inspiration  to  all. 

Also,  this  year  marks  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  foremost  Pol- 
ish compofier.  Frederic  Chopin.    It  has 
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been  said  of  Chopin's  music:  'Chopin's 
music  shall  live  on  through  the  endless 
eons  of  time,  its  voice  shall  carry  his 
message  to  countle.ss  unborn  generation.s 
As  the  heroes  of  the  pa.st  have  fought  for 
their  precious  ideals  and  inherent  rights, 
may  Chopin's  clarion  message  inspire 
the  generations  of  the  future  "  Truly, 
the  heart  ol  the  Poli.sh  nation  beat  In 
Chopin's  breast.  Out  of  the  devastat-ed. 
captured  country,  his  music  ruses  like  a 
nation's  immortal  soul.  Chopin's  love 
of  freedom  and  lib<^rty  translated  into 
his  music,  traruscends  national  boun- 
daries and  h.is  become  a  part  of  our  uni- 
versal heritage 

More  than  7  million  Americans  of 
Polish  origin,  under  the  fiuidance  of  the 
Polish  American  Congres.s,  have  already 
begun  preparatory'  work  to  commemorate 
a  great  event  that  took  place  in  their 
ancestral  lard  nearly  1.000  years  ago.  It 
was  in  966  that  Poland  accepted  Chris- 
tianity and  ii  revocably  lolned  her  destiny 
with  Western  civilization  and  Latin  cul- 
ture Prior  to  tha:  date,  at  least  three 
generations  of  vanou.s  Slav  tribes  living 
in  the  great  river  basins  of  the  Oder. 
Warta.  and  Vi.stula  were  being  consoli- 
dated into  one  nation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Polanie  with  ancient  Gniezno  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  state  Thus,  the 
Poles  entered  the  family  of  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  West  in  966  with  an  already 
well-organized   and   established   state. 

Polish  history  is  crowned  with  many 
magnificent  contributions  to  Western 
civilization.  The  Poles  fought  magnifi- 
cently in  defending  Christendom  against 
the  onslaughts  of  the  barbarian  East; 
they  created  the  first  commonwealth  of 
nations  in  Europe:  and  they  contributed 
to  our  own  American  freedom  through 
the  services  of  Kosciuszko.  Pulaski,  and 
countle.ss  Pol;sh  immicrant,s 

It  was  a  Polish  writer.  Andrzej  Grzy- 
mala  Goslicki.  in  1586.  more  than  190 
years  before  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  said : 

Sometimes  a  people,  provoked  and  Irri- 
tated by  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  their 
king.  Justly  take  upon  themselves  the  un- 
doubted right  of  vindicating  their  own  lib- 
erties: and  by  a  well -formed  conspiracy,  or 
by  open  arms,  shake  off  the  yoke,  drive  out 
their  lords  and  masters,  and  take  the  govern- 
ment entirely  Into  their  own  hands. 

This  .same  writer  in  his  masterpiece 
'  r>e  Opitimo  Senatore.  "  set  forth  four 
fimdamental  principles  which  read  like 
the  pronouncements  of  a  modern  socio- 
political thinker: 

First.  Theie  must  be  laws  which  are 
greater  than  an  individual — including 
those  who  rule  the  state 

Second  Such  laws  must  be  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  Christian  faith. 

Third.  There  must  be  mediation  be- 
tween conflicting  points  of  view 

Fourth.  Both  the  nation  and  the  in- 
dividual derive  their  true  purpose  and 
dignity  from  Christian  principles  and 
without  them  must  perish. 

It  is  surprising  to  recall  that  this  was 
written  by  a  Pole  and  accepted  in  Poland 
as  fundamental  p)olitical  principles  in  the 
16th  century  when  Fiance,  Germany, 
Italy.  Spain,  and  Russia  were  to  remain 
under  absolutism  for  centuries  to  come. 


It  is  pathetic  and  appalling  that  with 
such  a  political  and  sociological  heritage, 
Poland  must  continue  to  suffer  under 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrannical  forces  of  com- 
munism. Americans  must  continue  to 
grasp  even,-  opix)rtunity  to  reassure  the 
Polish  nation  that  we  are  their  friends, 
that  their  lot  is  not  indifferent  to  us. 
and  that  their  cause  stirs  our  hearts. 

Let  us  also  reassure  the  Poles  as  they 
observe  Constitution  Day  that  the  libera- 
tion of  their  nation  and  its  return  to  the 
Western  family  of  nations  remains  an 
ob.jective  of  American  foreign  policy. 

We.  of  America,  join  with  our  friends 
of  Poland  in  a  firm  determination  and 
aCBrmation  that  Poland — land  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Madame  Curie,  of  Chopin  and 
Paderewski.  of  Casimir  the  Great  and 
John  Sobieski,  of  Ko.sciusko  and  Pulaski, 
.shall,  when  Conimuni.st  rule  is  over- 
thrown attain  her  unalterable  dream  of 
liberty,  and  again  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we.  as 
representatives  of  a  great  and  free  Na- 
tion, must  never  forget  the  profound 
responsibility  we  accept  as  citizens  of  a 
land  symbolizing  the  ideals  for  which 
men  not  free  strive  the  world  over.  Our 
charity  toward  the  less  fortunate  can- 
not be  sated  by  the  giving  of  material 
thmgs  alone. 

Today  we  rise  in  tribute  to  the  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 
We  honor  our  Polish-American  citizens 
who  sense  so  deeply  the  blessings  of  a 
free  land.  I  hope  that  our  observance 
will  brmg  inspiration  to  Poles  who  long 
for  these  blessings — I  hope  we  may  help 
to  reassure  men  who  love  liberty  that  the 
yoke  of  oppression  need  not  ever  be 
eternal.  To  the  people  of  Poland,  a  na- 
tion enriched  by  eminence  in  the  arts 
and  spiritual  endeavor,  and  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  earliest  representative  govern- 
ment'', we  reaffirm  our  warm  friendship 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  May  3 
marks  the  169th  annivei-^ary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Polish  Con.-titution 
of  1791.  Among  the  principal  features 
of  this  constitution  were:  First,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation; 
second,  the  proclamation  of  a  division 
in  legislative  authointy;  third,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  religious  tol- 
eration; and  fourth,  the  elimination  of 
cla.ss  distinction.  This  Constitution  was 
a  major  ste'P  forward  for  democracy  and 
constitutional  procedures  and  marked  a 
distinct  break  with  medieval  thought 
and  practices. 

Today,  with  Poland  under  Communist 
domination,  this  constitution  remains 
as  a  symbol  of  Polish  hopes  for  eventual 
liberation  and  the  emergence  of  a  re- 
generated free  nation  The  feeling  of 
national  unity  brought  about  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  constitution  has 
persisted  over  the  years.  The  consti- 
tution, together  with  the  great  spiritual 
strength  of  the  Polish  people,  provides 
the  basis  for  the  hope  of  a  future  re- 
juvenated Poland  as  a  full  member  of 
the  free  world  community.  The  ad- 
versity which  the  Polish  people  have  en- 
dured in  recent  decades  has  only  whetted 
their  aspirations  for  independence  and 
sovereignty. 


Mr.  President,  historic  documents  are 
often  the  best  expressions  of  ideas  con- 
ceived and  formulated  by  men  of  vLsion 
and  foresight  Such  documents  embody 
not  only  the  ideals  of  the  men  who  write 
them,  but  they  also  portray  the  char- 
acter and  the  temper  of  the  nation  in 
which  they  originate.  Our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  Constitution  mir- 
ror our  national  character.  So.  too. 
Poland's  Constitution  of  1791  mirrors 
the  characteristics  of  the  Polish  people. 
Th^t  document,  with  its  broad  and  lib- 
eral provisions,  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
Poland.  Today.  169  years  after  its 
drafting,  that  constitution  still  retains 
Its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, and  Its  ideals  still  live. 

In  commemorating  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion Day.  we  in  effect,  pay  tribute  to  all 
those  brave  Poles  who  made  untold  sacri- 
fices for  the  realization  of  those  inspiring 
ideals — freedom,  libei-ty,  and  independ- 
ence, 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  recogmze  and  honor  a  flame  kindled 
on  May  3.  1791.  which  many  have  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  through  the  years, 
but  which  still  burns  brightly.  On  that 
day  a  freedom -loving  people  adopted  the 
first  Constitution  for  Poland. 

Since  the  birth  of  that  document, 
forces  of  oppression  have  harassed,  sub- 
jugated and  enslaved  the  Polish  people 
for  over  a  century-  and  a  half.  But  the 
same  fidelity  to  ideals  which  has  char- 
acterized America  remains  in  modern 
Poland  and  with  her  people  everywhere. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  the  result 
of  Ideological  conceptions  and  principles 
which  the  people  gained  from  several 
sources  and  was  to  a  great  extent  an 
adaption  of  the  English,  French,  and 
American  Constitutions.  It  was  ac- 
claimed with  enthusiasm  by  the  Poles  as 
a  great  stride  toward  liberty  and  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  in  Polish 
history.  It  occasioned  celebrations 
throughout  the  country.  Expressions  of 
approval  and  gratitude  from  the  people 
indicated  their  widespread  elation  and 
appreciation. 

But  the  duration  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791  was  short.  Catherine 
the  Great  of  Imperial  Russia  ordered  her 
armies  to  invade  Poland  ir  April  1792, 
with  instructions  to  destroy  by  force  the 
new  constitution  and  annex  a  part  of 
Poland  for  herself.  Betrayed  by  the 
Prussians  who  failed  to  render  promised 
aid,  Poland  suffered  defeat,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1793.  was  partitioned.  The 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  came  to  an 
end,  but  Its  precepts  lived  on. 

The  ideals  set  forth  in  that  historic 
document  have  been  evident  on  many 
occasions  since.  They  were  realized  in 
the  regeneration  of  Poland  in  1918.  only 
to  be  subjugated  again  at  the  beginning 
of  World  Warn. 

Today  Poland  is  once  more  under  the 
heel  of  Russia,  They  arc  held  as  the 
pawns  of  a  government  satellite.  This 
new  oppression  is  stronger  and  more 
humiliating  than  they  have  experienced 
in  the  past.  The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to 
enslave  not  only  Polish  bodies,  but  their 
minds  as  well. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  their  Com- 
munist rulers,  nationalism,  religion  and 
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love  of  personal  liberty  characterize  the 
Polish  people  today  as  in  1791.  The 
same  spirit  which  has  always  refused  to 
accept  defeat  in  the  past  is  still  present. 
The  free  world  has  great  admiration  for 
tliis  determination  and  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Poland's  history  of  brutal- 
ity, degradation,  and  courage. 

Emblazoned  on  our  memory  is  the 
betrayal  of  the  brave  Polish  forces  in  the 
Warsaw  uprising  and  the  fight  which 
Poland  continued  to  wage  outside  her 
own  frontiers.  They  aided  the  British  in 
the  Dunkirk  evacuation  and  fought 
valiantly  in  Italy.  We  shall  never  for- 
get the  Communist  murder  of  15.000 
Polish  officers  in  Katyn  Forest  during 
World  War  II. 

The  observance  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion Day  this  year  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance. The  year  I960  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Poles,  Ignace  Jan  Pader- 
ewski.  Known  primarily  by  Americans 
for  his  incomparable  piano  artistry,  he 
was  also  a  humanitarian  and  eloquent 
statesman.  His  love  for  America  was  re- 
turned by  our  country,  and  he  is  buried 
In  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

We  also  observe  this  year  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  famous  composer, 
FYederic  Chopin,  who,  with  other  Poles, 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Over  7  million  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  are  preparing  for  commemoration 
of  Poland's  millennium.  In  966,  nearly 
1,000  years  ago,  Poland  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, and  today  it  is  the  religion  to 
which  the  Polish  people  turn  for  hope 
and  comfort  as  they  await  the  day  of 
liberation. 

The  dedication  of  the  Poles  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  greatly  influenced 
America's  history.  In  1691,  when  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  attempted 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  anyone  but 
Englishmen,  it  was  the  Polish  settlers  in 
Jamestown  who  were  instrumental  in 
getting  a  reversal  of  this  decision.  From 
that  day  to  now  Poles  and  their  descend- 
ants in  America  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  t-o  our  culture  and  democ- 
racy. 

In  my  native  New  Hampshire  we  are 
privileged  to  have  many  citizens  of 
Polish  ancestry.  Their  daily  participa- 
tion in  our  community  life  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  enrichment  of  our  great  State 
and  Nation.  I  take  pride  in  joining  with 
descendants  and  friends  of  Poland  every- 
where in  commemorating  this  day. 

Poland  has  become  a  symbol  in  the 
cause  for  humanity  and  freedom.  I  am 
sure  we  all  share  the  sentiment  so  aptly 
expressed  in  the  Polish  national  anthem, 
"Poland  Is  Not  Lost  Forever,  While  Our 
Lives  Remain." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  UjS.  Congress  is  Joining 
today  with  those  who  are  observing 
Poland's  Constitution  Day.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  constitution,  proclaimed 
on  May  3,  1791.  is  indeed  of  significance 
to  us  in  this  Nation  and  all  who  respect 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  any  nation. 

To  contemporary  Exirope  of  1791,  the 
proclamation  of  the  most  liberal  con- 
stitution of  May  3  demonstrated  the 
resoluteness  and  political  courage  of  no- 


bility of  Poland,  who  offered  equal  op- 
portunities to  its  citizens  in  administra- 
tive, judicial,  and  political  freedom  and 
an  absolute  religious  tolerance.  Over- 
nighit  the  country  was  changed  from  a 
chaotic  system  of  a  confused  king  with 
a  coeifused  government  into  an  orderly 
limited  monarchy  within  a  framework  of 
a  responsible  parliament  and  ministerial 
government,  under  a  very  liberal  con- 
stitution. 

The  courageous  spirit  in  which  the 
constitution  was  generated  alarmed  the 
absolutism  of  Russia,  who  saw  at  their 
docnstep  a  ghost  of  democracy:  it  moved 
promptly  to  crush  to  the  ground  the 
spirijt  of  Uberty  and  of  equality,  the  spirit 
of  A  free  humanity,  the  spirit  of  a  new 
Poland  which  Russia's  Catherine  the 
Great  saw  as  menacing  its  own  system 
of  unlimited  suppression.  Swiftly 
moved  massive  armies  of  Russia,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  soldiers  ig- 
norant that  they  were  against  a  system 
that  was  to  be  a  salvation  to  themselves, 
covered  Poland  across  a  wide  frontier. 
Theiir  crushing  numerical  superiority, 
however,  was  checked  resolutely  by  Pol- 
ish patriots;  led  by  Kosciuszko  they 
started  to  inflict  serious  casualties  to 
Rui^ans,  and  their  few  first  battles  were 
higlily  successful. 

Like  so  many  of  his  compatriots, 
Kosaiuszko  hastened  to  help  defend  the 
your.hful  Republic  of  the  United  .'States: 
volunteering  in  the  year  of  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776,  he 
distinguished  himself  very  soon  in  cam- 
paigns of  New  York  and  at  Yorktown. 
He  i*as  recognized  as  a  brilliant  artiller- 
ist ijy  George  Washington,  who  made 
him  his  adjutant,  and  extended  to  Kos- 
ciusito  his  deep  and  lasting  friendship. 
For  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  his  gallantry  and  his 
courage  in  many  actions,  he  was 
awarded,  with  the  thanks  of  the  U.S. 
Coairess.  the  rank  of  the  general  and 
the  .Jrivilege  of  American  citizenship. 

In  the  crisis  facing  his  native  Poland, 
Kos<ausko  sped  home  and  took  the  lead 
of  patriotic  forces.  In  the  ensuing  bat- 
tles he  displayed  brilliant  tactics  and  a 
great  personal  courage.  He  was  then  an 
American  general,  for  the  Government 
of  Poland  recognized  and  confirmed  his 
American  rank:  it  is  significant,  there- 
fore that  he  furthered  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  May  3  by  his  famous 
Kraltow  manifest,  offering  a  full  liberty 
from  servitude  to  the  peasantry,  an  act 
of  tremendous  historical  significance. 

The  defeat  affected  by  overwhelming 
forc€!S  of  Russia,  the  Great  Massacre  of 
Warsaw,  the  long  and  oppressive  tyran- 
ny of  Muscovites,  the  bloody  period  of 
Russian  tyranny  failed  to  erase  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  the  spirit  of  Poland.  The 
battlecry  of  Polish  legions  "FVar  your 
freedom  and  ours  "  was  heard  on  count- 
less battlefields  of  the  world.  This  Pol- 
ish passion  for  freedom  was  marked  on 
the  battlefields  of  Austerlitz  and  of 
Yena.  on  the  island  of  San  Domingo  and 
in  Madagascar,  in  Italy,  and  under  Mos- 
cow. In  many  uprisings  and  battles 
this  cry  "For  your  freedom  and  ours" 
was  heard  in  the  years  of  our  genera- 
tion in  Dunkirk  and  in  Monte  Cassino, 
in  Normandy,  and  on  the  Rhine,  and 


it  was  marked  by  trails  of  thousands  of 
planes  that  flew  to  Berlin,  to  Warsaw, 
to  Hamburg,  Koln,  Ploesti.  and  Tunisia. 
And  these  sons  of  Poland  fought  arm 
m  arm  with  their  American  brothers  in 
arms,  and  on  their  battlcflags  the  fa- 
mous words  For  your  freedom  and 
ours"  became  soaked  by  the  blood  shed 
commonly.  And  when  they  fell,  their 
blood  was  not  wasted,  for  it  awakened 
the  world  to  the  dangers  of  tyrannical 
dictator.ship.  And  the  spirit  of  fighting 
Poland  became,  as  proclaimed  by  our 
Late  President  Roosevelt,  tlie  inspiration 
of  the  world. 

But  tho.'^e  who  did  the  inspiring  were 
not  rewarded  with  the  fnuts  of  victory 
for  which  over  6  million  Poles  perished 
on  the  battlefields,  in  the  gas  chambers, 
and  concentration  camps  of  Germany's 
Third  Reich  and  m  Russia.  In  spite  of 
their  sacrifices,  and  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  country,  the  citizens 
of  Poland  still  suffer  want  of  basic  com- 
modilies,  shortage  of  poliUcal  and  eco- 
nomic independence,  shortage  of  hous- 
ing, shortage  of  food,  shortage  of  medi- 
cine, and  of  ho.spitals. 

This  situation  became  unbearable  to 
many  friends  of  Poland,  who  sought  con- 
structive ways  to  render  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Poland  in  the  most  effective 
and  appropriate  way.  In  an  effort  to 
provide  an  immediate  help,  especially 
m  the  field  of  the  critically  needed  hos- 
pital facilities  for  children,  an  idea  was 
boiTi  to  build  and  donate  a  contempo- 
rary, well  appointed,  well  equipped  hos- 
pital to  offer  expert  medical  care  to  chil- 
dren, to  provide  well  appointed  research 
facilities,  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  training  of  future  Polish  doctors,  to 
create  an  integrated  pediatric  center  for 
several  hundred  beds,  to  build  one  of 
the  largest  facilities  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
This  center  is  to  play  a  vital  role  not 
only  to  Poland,  but  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  exchange  of  research  and  scientific 
observation  between  the  center  and  its 
counterpart  Institutes  in  the  United 
States,  rotating  system  of  professorship, 
and  mutual  exchange  of  students  would 
have  significant  consequences  in  the  fu- 
ture fight  against  diseases  affecting  chil- 
dren and  youngsters. 

To  help  with  the  execution  of  this 
idea  a  committee  was  formed,  of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  first  charter  members. 
The  necessary  legislation  in  the  US.  Con- 
gress, supported  by  a  great  number  of 
distinguished  Americans,  professional 
organizations,  and  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  was  enacted  thanks  to  efforts 
of  many  Members  of  Congress,  and 
especially  Congressman  Zablocki  in  the 
House,  and  Senator  Humphrey  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Last  year  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
was  amended,  giving  the  President  of 
the  United  States  authority  to  render 
assistance  to  the  committee  In  our  effort 
to  provide  and  donate  the  Children's 
Hospital  for  the  University  of  Krakow  in 
Poland. 

The  city  of  Krakow,  which  still  re- 
members Kosciusko  and  his  historical 
act  of  liberation  of  Polish  peasantry, 
.shall  soon  witness  another  act  of  Ameri- 
can-Polish cooperation,  an  act  signifying 
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enduring  friendship  between  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Poland,  the  mani- 
festation of  an  abiding  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  welfare  of  children 
of  Poland  We  hope  that  within  the  next 
few  months  a  groundbreaking  for  the 
pediatric  center  will  take  place  in  the 
historical  city  of  Krakow,  directly  on  the 
grounds  of  ihe  nearby  fort  where  many 
Poles  gave  their  lives  during  the 
Kosciusko  uprising.  We  hope  that  the 
completed  hospital  will  assert  to  the 
world  the  everlasting  traditions  of  the 
brotherhood  of  people  of  Poland  and  of 
the  United  States,  whose  sons  frequently 
fought  and  died  together  on  the  fields 
of  American  Revolutionary  War  and  on 
those  fields,  where  went  the  soldiers  of 
Poland  in  their  pursuing  dreams  of 
Polish  liberty,  for  "your  freedom  and 
ours."  We  liope  that  the  completed  and 
functioning  hospital  will  be  the  very 
t>est.  the  most  dynamic  evidence  of  the 
truly  humanitarian  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  our  friendship  to  Poland,  a 
lasting  monument  to  tho.se  who  gave 
their  lives  for  our  common  cause,  and  the 
most  penetrating  voice  of  a  true  Amer- 
ica— Americi  of  peace.  America  of  good 
will  to  people  of  good  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  Inc  ,  signed  by  Charles 
Rozmarck,  president,  dated  June  3,  1959, 
be  printed  at  this  c>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Polish  Amhucan  Cowcress,  Inc  , 

Chicago,  111  .  June  J,  1959. 
Mr  W   O  BnaKACKi-PoRAT, 
Secretary.  Committee  for  the  American  Re- 
search  Hcfjfital  for  Children  in  Poland 
care  of  Mr.  Martan  Czamecki,  Chief  As- 
Hstant    to    Hon     Clement    J     Zablocki. 
Hnune  Of^ce  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Mr     BnaiNACKi-PnRAT      "Hie    PollFh 
American  Congress,  repreeentlng  over  7  mil- 
lion   Americans    of    Polish    ancestry    whole- 
heartedly support*  the  project  of  American 
Re>»earch    Hospital    for   Children    In    Krakow 
We  believe  that  this  project  belongs  with- 
in   the    framework    of   Uie   Mutual    Security 
Act      It   woul<!    be   a   lasting  symbol  of   the 
humanitarian    fxjllcy    of    the    United    States 
toward  Poland  and  other  enslaved  nations;  It 
would  Immeasurably  strengthen  the  bond  of 
traditional     friendship     and     understanding 
between    the    .American   and   the   Polish    na- 
tions;  and  It  would  provide  not  only  medi- 
cal   care    for   Polish    children    slUl    suflerln^ 
sicknesses     and     miseries     of     the     postwar 
period    of    that    unhappy    land,    but    would 
also  evolve  In   3  a  much  needed  medical  re- 
search center  lor  the  doctors  of  Poland. 

We  urgently  appeal  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate     Foreign     Relations     Committee     to 
favorably  consider  and  accept  this  provision 
within  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Rozuarek. 
President.    PoHah    American    Congress, 
Inc. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  MURRAY 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  when  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr  MansfieldI  announced  the  decision 
of  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MrrHRAYl.  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  election.  I  was  prevented  from 
joining  with  my  brother  Senators  in  pay- 


ing a  proper  and  due  respect  to  him.  I 
wish  to  rectify  that  unfortunate  absence 
at  this  time  for  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  this  able  and  dlstingtiished 
man  from  the  West. 

Years  before  it  became  my  good  for- 
tune to  join  this  august  body,  I  knew 
Senator  Muuray.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  years  immediately  following 
World  War  11,  I  came  to  Washington  to 
testify  on  matters  of  concern  to  my 
State,  our  Indians,  our  water,  and  prob- 
lems which  are  close  to  and  identified 
with  the  West.  On  each  of  these  times 
Senator  Murray  displayed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  and  interest  In  the  prob- 
lems. He  has  maintained  that  same  pos- 
ture as  far  as  western  legislation  has 
been  concerned  during  his  entire  service 
in  the  Senate. 

To  intimate  by  this  statement  that  his 
departure  will  only  be  a  loss  to  the  West 
would  be  wrong,  for  when  he  leaves  this 
body  the  United  States  will  lose  a  de- 
voted public  sei'vant  whose  mark  will 
stay  with  us  forever.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  for  him  a  long  and 
happy  life  spent  in  the  leisure  he  has  so 
well  earned 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion of  our  beloved  colleague.  Senator 
MuHRAY.  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  pres- 
ent term  this  year  is  the  cause  for  sin- 
cere regret  among  those  of  us  who  know 
him  no  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Senator 
MrRRAY  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to 
the  Nation  in  general,  and  to  those  great 
reclamation  States  of  the  West  in  par- 
ticular. His  breadth  of  understanding, 
his  patience,  and  his  cooperation  have 
stamped  him  as  an  outstanding  chair- 
man and  an  unrelenting  champion  of 
those  who  foster  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Among  the  most  exciting  chapters  in 
the  drama  of  American  history  have  been 
unfolded  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
that  Senator  MtuRAY  has  served  in  this 
body 

A  liberal  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word. 
Jim  Mctrray  became  an  articulate  sjxikes- 
man  for  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
early  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
New-X)eal. 

His  progressive  views  have  been  con- 
tinually directed  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  legislation  aimed  at  elevating  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  rank  and  file  citi- 
zens. 

During  my  5  '-a  years  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  Chairman  Murray's  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and 
whatever  I  have  gained  In  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  problems  of  mining,  land,  rec- 
lamation, and  water  development  has 
been  due,  in  large  measure,  to  his  wise 
counsel  and  profound  judgment. 

In  this  moment  of  tribute.  I  join  with 
Senator  Murray's  legion  of  friends  who 
wish  for  him  many  happy  years  in  his 
well-earned  retirement. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
out  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  not  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate. 


I  rise  to  express  my  sincere  and  deep' 
regret.  I  know  that  no  man  among  us 
has  more  abundantly  earned  retirement 
and  rest  from  25  years  of  dedicated  and 
arduous  labor.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  this  Cham- 
ber without  the  presence  and  inspiration 
of  Jim  Murray. 

This  is  my  fourth  year  on  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaire  Committee, 
and  it  has  always  been  with  great  per- 
sonal pride  that  I  have  been  able  to  go 
back  to  my  people  in  Colorado  and  tell 
them  of  "my  chairman." 

Although  the  members  of  my  family 
have  long  been  friendS'  of  the  Murray 
family.  I  prefer  to  think  of  Jim  Murray 
as  "my  chairman." 

In  the  years  to  come,  as  Jnc  Murray's 
name  becomes  indehbly  engraved  in  the 
histor>-  books  of  this  Nation,  and  as  he 
counsels  our  Government  as  a  distin- 
guished elder  statesman,  I  will  be  proud 
to  say.  "He  was  my  chairman." 

I  hope  in  the  coming  years  we  shall 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  Jim  Murray's  vast 
and  profound  wisdom  and  exjaerience  in 
public  affairs. 

I  have  heard  much  said  of  Jim  Mur- 
ray's enormous  contributions  in  the  past 
25  years  to  the  development  of  the  West 
and  the  Nation.  But  I  want  to  assure 
Jim  Mukray  that  we  shall  need  him  just 
as  much  in  the  future.  As  deserved  as 
his  retirement  is,  this  country  cannot 
afford  to  be  cut  off  abruptly  from  his 
vast  knowledge  and  experience. 

We  will  expect  Jim  Murray,  at  a  more 
leisurely  and  refiective  pace,  to  continue 
to  lend  us  his  guidance  in  the  great  is- 
sues with  which  his  name  has  become 
so  historically  identified: 

Conservation  and  development  of  wa- 
ter, minerals,  land,  and  power;  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system;  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  and  the  worker; 
help  to  veterans  and  development  of  this 
country's  territories  and  possessions. 

I  have  known,  respected,  and  revered 
Jim  Mut?ray  for  many  years.  He  has 
labored  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  since  1934  with  a  tireless  devotion 
that  few  men  in  the  Congress  can  match. 

He  has  represented  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana,  but  the  people  of  this 
country,  with  integrity,  with  courage, 
with  love  of  his  fellow  man,  and  with 
high  honor. 

We  of  the  West  especially  owe  a  debt 
to  Jim  Murray  that  could  never  be  re- 
paid. Projects  developed  under  his  guid- 
ing hand  have  reclaimed  much  of  the 
semiarid  West.  Water  flows,  needed 
foods  grow,  and  power  generates  where 
in  many  places  in  the  West  was  desola- 
tion, thanks  to  the  foresight  and  deter- 
mination of  Jim  Murray. 

The  people  of  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  Southwest,  live  better  lives  in  more 
fruitful  commimities  becatise  of  Jim 
Murray's  selfiess  interest  in  developing 
the  West. 

I  rise  also  to  pay  tribute  to  Jim  Mur- 
ray for  the  generous  service  he  has  ren- 
dered the  people  of  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado, which  has  benefited  from  many 
projects  guided  by  him  through  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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I  hope  that  God  will  spare  him  for 
many  years  to  come  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  have  his  wise  counsel  on  the 
Colorado  projects  still  in  process. 

Grod  bless  you.  Senator  Jot  Mttrray, 
and  give  you  and  your  family  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  good  health. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll]  in  the  eloquent  trib- 
ute he  has  just  paid  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mttr- 
ray). Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  on  the  floor  the  other  day 
when  our  colleagues  joined  in  congratu- 
lating our  distinguished  colleague  on  his 
long  and  faithful  and  useful  services  in 
this  body. 

Unfortunately,  I  came  to  know  Sena- 
tor Mtjrray  only  a  short  time  ago,  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate;  but  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  served 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  his  friendship,  I  hope, 
and  to  extend  mine  to  him,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  very  able,  effective,  and  eflflclent 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  ac- 
tivities, not  only  as  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but  in  every 
other  regard. 

May  Senator  Murray  live  long,  and 
may  he  come  back  frequently  to  visit  us 
in  this  body,  which  will  be  the  poorer 
without  him. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
announcement  was  made  Thursday  last 
that  our  colleague,  Jamks  E.  Mttrray, 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  does  not 
plan  to  stand  for  reelection,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  floor;  and  I  there* 
fore  wish  at  this  time  to  say  what  I  would 
have  said  then  had  I  been  present 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Jnc  MTTRiuT,  seasoned  In  judgment, 
faithful  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
Montana  and  the  West,  and  fired  with 
understanding  of  and  compassion  for  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  so- 
called  little  man,  arrived  in  Washington 
as  a  freshman  Senator. 

He  came  equipped  with  the  virtues  of 
prudence,  industry,  and  courage,  armed 
to  do  battle  for  those  things  in  which 
he  believed. 

Soon  his  colleagues  of  that  day — and 
there  are  only  three  of  us  left  In  the 
Senate — came  to  know  him  as  the 
"Fighting  Irishman"  from  Butte.  He 
never  picked  a  fight  just  for  the  sake  of 
fighting,  but  he  never  ran  away  from  a 
fight  when  the  principles  he  embraced 
were  endangered. 

Much  of  the  beneficial  labor,  health, 
and  social  security,  and  welfare  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
bears  the  imprint  of  his  fine  legal  mind 
and  humanitarlanism. 

This  "fighting  Irishman"  from  Mon- 
tana was  also  always  in  the  forefront  in 
the  sponsorship  and  successful  struggles 
for  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  power 
'trojects  and  programs  that  gird  oiu" 
Nation  to  make  it  economically  strong 
and  able  to  defend  itself  against  military 
aasresslon. 

The  Senate  is  richer  from  Jna  Murray 
having  served  in  It,  and  It  will  be  poorer 
when  this  towering  figure  of  a  man 
retires  for  the  rest  he  has  so  well  earned 


govkrnment  and  the  mind  op 
america— address  by  maurice 

H.   STANS 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  thought- provoking 
speeciaes  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
hear  was  delivered  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning, April  30,  by  Mr.  Maurice  Stans.  the 
Direcxr  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
on  tiie  occasion  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton d;nner,  held  annually  by  the  Ameri- 
can Crood  Government  Society. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress,  it 
seemi  to  me,  pay  too  little  heed  to  the 
damage  which  we  are  doing  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  by  the  needless  bil- 
lions we  blithely  vote  for  this  project 
or  that  project.  Our  Republic  can  be 
destroyed  just  as  certainly  and  as  com- 
pletely by  fiscal  irresponsibility  as  it  can 
by  thi.'  weapons  of  war  the  Soviets  might 
loose  against  us.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  oath  of  oflBce  we  take  to 
defervl  the  Constitution  against  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  should  be  brought 
to  miiid  before  each  vote  is  cast.  To  pile 
up  miore  debt  on  the  staggering  one  we 
already  have  is  to  do  violence  to  that 
which  we  have  sworn  to  protect.  When 
we  realize  that  our  total  debt,  c.o  d.'s.  and 
future  obligations  now  total  nearly 
$750  billion  and  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  inclination  to  put  a  serious 
halt  to  the  building  up  of  that  figure. 
we  can  have  occasion  to  fear  that  the 
SovieU  intentions  may  have  progressed 
further  than  we  think.  So  that  my  col- 
league;; may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  these  figures,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  speech  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  foQows: 

OOVKIINMKNT    AKD    TMI    MlNO    OF    AMKUCA 

(AddrtM  of  MMUrtce  H.  SUkna,  Director  of  the 
Bur»«.u  of  the  Budget,  bafore  the  Oeorve 
Washington  Dinner,  American  Oood  Oov- 
•rnmont  Society.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Waahington,  DC  ) 

Tonight  we  venture  far  back  Into  American 
hlstort — to  the  flret  Inaugxiration  of  Preel- 
dent  wnahlngton — searching  for  mennlnga  to 
tlluixUtiate  our  own  times  and  decisions 
Through  such  illumination,  we  seek  the  per- 
spective that  will  find  oomn^un  purpose  In 
our  beginnings,  our  progress,  and  our  future 
as  a  nAtlon. 

We  do  this  because  we  sense  better  than 
any  generation  that  haa  preceded  ours,  the 
rhythm  of  transition,  the  quickening  pulse 
of  history,  and  the  vast  strides  of  modern 
man  (»cro«a  the  league*  of  time  and  environ- 
ment. And  who  can  blame  us  If  we  are  a 
little  breathless  as  we  realize  that  In  the 
span  <ii  a  century  and  three-quarters  we  have 
traveled  from  the  simplest  colonial  society 
to  the  complex  civilization  and  the  world 
leadership  which  is  otirs? 

TtARS    178»-1960 MITCH    IN    COMMON 

But  for  all  the  differences  that  set  1789 
apart  from  1960.  we  still  can  Hnd  many 
similarities 

For  president  Washington,  it  was  a  time  of 
beginnings,  and  despite  all  that  has  tran- 
spired we  too  are  concerned  with  l>eglnnlngs. 
His  tack  was  to  set  a  new  and  weak  Nation 
safely  on  its  course.  Ours  Is  tc»pUot  a  ^eat 
and  highly  principled  Nation  safely  through 
the  dangers  of  a  nuclear-age.  space-age  world, 
and  inspire  it  to  understand  equally  well  its 
opportnjnlties  and  Its  responsibilities 

There  are  similarities,  too.  in  the  issues 
which    faced    Washington   and   his   Oongrees 


and  those  which  we  have  with  us  today 
One  of  their  first  tasks  was  to  establish  the 
public  credit  of  the  United  States  Another 
was  to  liquidate  the  Nation's  debt.  A  third 
was  to  provide  for  defense.  A  fourth  was  to 
establish  a  fair  system  of  taxation.  And  a 
fifth  was  to  work  out  a  place  for  America  in 
the  fanilly  of  nations 

Those  were  the  priorities  confronting  i>ur 
first  President  In  1960  the  setting  is  much 
different  and  the  orders  of  nmgnitude  are 
vastly  changed,  but  the  challenges  are  very 
familiar:  How  to  preserve  the  Government's 
credit,  how  to  handle  and  reduce  our  public 
debt,  how  much  of  our  resources  to  allocate 
to  defense,  what  kind  of  tax  stnirture  will 
l>e8t  serve  the  needs  of  government  and  our 
private  enterprise  system,  and  how  best  U) 
win  and  hold  the  confidence  of  a  troubled 
Wi>rld  in  tlie  ideals  and  values  to  which  we 
have  dedlcatt'd  ourselves 

Today,  in  the  era  of  $80  billion  budgeu 
and  a  national  debt  of  nearly  $290  bil- 
lion, it  will  pay  us  to  listen  for  just  a  mom'Mit 
to  these  timeless  thoughts  from  Washing- 
ton's Piirewell  Address 

"As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  the  public  credit  One 
methcxl  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  spar- 
ingly as  p<J68ible.  avoiding  occasions  of  ex- 
pense by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering 
also  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare 
for  danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shun- 
ning occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous 
exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  have  occa- 
sl  >ned.  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  pos- 
terity the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought 
to  Ijear  " 

Now.  anyone  may  ask  why  are  those 
counsels  still  valid,  after  nearly  two  cen- 
turies In  which  such  \ast  changes  have  c<}me 
to  pass?  Its  because  we  know  that  our 
political  values  cannot  be  separated  from 
uur  economic  values,  that  there  can  be  no 
order  in  a  society  which  Ignores  economic 
realities  und  that  history  is  filled  with  hor- 
rible examples  of  onoe-great  nations  and  em- 
pires whose  political  and  moral  decay  punhrd 
them  Into  economic  bankruptcy  A  sound 
economy  will  not  guarantee  a  great  nation, 
but  there  cati  be  no  hope  for  grea tneu 
without  it 

All  this  was  In  Uie  mind  of  the  President 
whose  memory  we  honor  tonight  But  what 
is  In  the  mind  of  America  In  this  era  uX 
titanic  government?  Does  economic  re- 
sponsibility have  as  much  meaning  t^r  us 
as  It  did  for  the  men  who  built  the  foun<l«- 
tions  of  all  this  greatness  that  we  see  i!  •  it 
us?  Is  it  possible  that  while  we  were  !';.!• 
Ing  shrines  to  the  father  of  oxjr  country  we 
were  rejecting  the  advice  he  so  profoundly 
gave  us? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  return  to  the 
Federal  budget  which  Alexander  Hamilton 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  1791.  calling 
for  total  appropriations  of  1740.233  14 1^. 
But  I  do  think  there  Is  something  striking 
In  the  fact  that  the  total  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  its  first  150  yer.rs 
amounted  to  $157  billion— and  we  now  spend 
more  than  that  in  2  years  under  our  present 
budget. 

And  consider  this:  If  every  process  and 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
stop  right  now.  and  if  we  went  right  on  col- 
lecting taxes  at  present  levels,  it  would  be 
10  years  before  we  could  pay  off  what  we  now 
owe  in  interest-bearing  debt  and  in  obliga- 
tions for  past  services. 

As  a  nation  we  followed  Washington's  ad- 
vice for  nearly  150  years  through  war  and 
peace,  boom  and  recession,  and  over  the 
generations  we  gained  in  national  vigor  and 
stature.  But  in  the  last  several  decades  we 
have  turned  away  from  this  basic  view  of 
the  fiscal  role  of  government — and  particu- 
larly of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.     In   the  space  of   30  jrears  our 
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budgets  have  grown  25-foId,  and  the 
consequences  are  reflected  In  the  public  debt 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  and  in  commit- 
ments in  unfulQUed  laws  For  the  most 
part,  this  Is  irrevocable,  but  the  trend  Is  not. 
if  we  but  face  :t.  We  have  not.  I  hope,  re- 
voked the  obligation  of  a  democr«Uc  society 
to  criticize  itself,  to  reappraise  what  it 
stands  for,  anc  to  formulate  priorities  to 
govern  our  public  business  in  these  years 
and   decades  cf   test  and   challenge. 

But  something  has  iaeen  happening  to  ovir 
state  of  mind,  and  If  it  continups  It  will  In- 
flict us  with  slmoet  permanent  fiscal  prob- 
lems I  have  in  mind  two  great  delusions 
which  have  xrown  up  in  these  recent  decades: 

The  first  delusion  is  our  fascination  with 
the  crash  techn.que  fcM-  solving  our  national 
problems.  This  viewpoint  persuades  us  that 
money  will  buy  anything  All  we  need  to  do 
Is  to  go  in  frr  tremendous  ex;>er.dltures 
and  we  will  be  guaranteed  prompt  and  de- 
cisive results  .\nd,  of  course,  the  more  we 
spend,  the  faster  we  will  solve  everything. 

Ynu    know    how    this    leads    to   illusions — 

That  for  Just  a  few  more  quick  billions  we 
can  buy  a  faultless  national  defense. 

That  for  some  additional  fast  billions  we 
can  mass  produce  an  ideal  educational  sys- 
tem throughout  the  Nation 

That  billions  of  dollars  are  the  whole  an- 
swer to  being  "Crst"  in  every  development  in 
outer  space 

That  a  few  hurried  billions  from  tlie  tax- 
payer are  all  Liat  stand  between  us  and 
victory  over  sickness,  disease,  and  all  the 
worries  of  living. 

So  the  illusions  pile  up.  one  on  top  of  the 
otlier  Put  them  tocether  and  you  see  a 
state  of  mind  Unit  regards  compulsive  spend- 
ing as  the  20th   lentury  panacea. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  whether 
governmeuial  ocuon  on  the  basis  of  hysteria 
may  cau.<ie  more  to  be  done  than  need  be, 
the  crash  approach  generates  all  the  bullt-Ui 
wast«  of  overlapping,  duplication,  poor  estl- 
maung,  excessive  ousu.  production  before  the 
engineering  is  cc>mplete.  obsolescence  before 
me  get  what  vets  after  and  all  the  rest  that 
spells  haste,  waste,  and  oonfuolon. 

The  eecoQd  great  delusion  stems  from  a 
local  mUUken  k>1ea  as  to  the  limitless  re- 
•ources  of  the  Federal  Government  The 
idea  M»ems  to  be  prevalent  tiist  the  people 
In  a  local  community  should  not  be  expected 
to  cope  with  the.r  own  problems  of  schools. 
or  eewage  treatm.«nt.  or  housing  or  ttreeu. 
because  tha  Gcvernment  in  WashltiK-u^n 
itjinrts  ready  to  do  It  for  them  -with  sitme 
oDier  fellow's  money  What  this  noUon  has 
done  to  foster  the  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  downgrade  the  stature 
and  respoQslbtllt?  of  local  governments  can 
only  be  imagined.  This  thinking  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  throwback  to  the  depression  of 
the  thirties,  but  It  is  now  ingrained  in  men- 
ta'  attitudes  We  seem  to  overlook  complete- 
ly the  fact  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  on  the  problems  of  local  govem- 
nents  It  lant  "eomelxMly  else  "  who  pays,  but 
each  one  of  us  Jfe  our  mortgage,  our  debt. 
our  taxes,  and  we  will  pay  them  Just  as  surely 
as  we  would  if  we  took  the  responsibilities  on 
our  shoulders  in  our  communities. 

These  two  gretit  delusions  have  brought 
about  the  national  state  of  mind  which  has 
led  Federal  fiscal  oollcy  to  Its  present  straits 
During  the  past  tew  decades  we  have  Justi- 
fied the  tremendous  increase  in  public  spend- 
ing on  grounds  of  emergencies  of  one  kind 
or  another — overcoming  a  depression,  fight- 
ing wars,  or  reacting  to  changes  in  the 
temperattire  of  the  cold  war.  Now  the  slo- 
gan is  "Keeping  Up  With  the  Khrushchevs  " 
Under  one  umbrella  or  another  we  find  It 
easy  to  ratlonalLse  the  upward  thrust  of 
spending. 

THS   TASKS    AHXAO 

Wp  know  that  tremendous  exertions  face 
us    in    the   coming  decade.      The   cold   war 


shows  a  few  slgru  of  diminishing,  but  none 
to  allow  us  to  relax.  Our  tax  structure  Is 
very  near  the  high-water  mark  In  its  absorp- 
tion of  national  income.  Our  national  debt 
goes  up  and  up.  and  its  carrying  costs  take 
11  cents  of  every  dollar  of  taxes.  Our  farm 
problem  resists  constructive  solution.  Our 
urban  centers  are  staggered  by  the  cultural 
and  economic  implications  of  population 
growth  and  movement.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment together  face  the  gigantic  responsi- 
bility of  accommodating  technology  to  an 
expanding  labor  force  And  the  persistent 
danger  of  inflation  is  a  sobering  warning  in 
the  face  of  all  the  exuberance  that  goes  with 
otir  present  material  prosp>erity. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  holiday  mtxxl.  The 
tasks  that  confront  us  are  prodigious,  and 
that  is  the  only  word  to  descrlt>e  the  effort 
we  must  make.  As  we  try  to  apply  the 
lessons  and  the  perspective  of  our  history  to 
the  problems  of  today,  four  major  economic 
concerns   stand  out. 

First.  Mr  Khrushchev  has  laid  down  a  new 
challenge  He  tells  us  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  the  economic  battlefield  rather  than 
the  military  He  has  pledged  all  of  the 
energies  of  the  Soviet  system  in  his  drive 
to  make  us  a  second-class  economic  power. 
He  says  he  will  prove  that  capitalism  and  our 
free  democracy  are  obsolete  and  he  predicts 
that  his  system  will  bury  ours.  To  be  proved 
right,  he  would  have  to  have  our  help  in 
weakening  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
American  dollar  In  the  world. 

Next,  our  continuing  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments,  which  ran  at>out  $4  billion  In 
1959,  has  elements  of  danger.  Whether  or 
not  those  dangers  develop  depends  on  how 
we  maintain  the  world's  confidence  in  us — 
In  our  ability  to  nianage  our  fiscal  affairs 
and  to  maintain  a  strong  dollar.  We  have 
become  the  world's  banker,  with  large  bal- 
ances of  short-term  credits.  If  we  run  a 
poor  bank—if  we  don't  manage  our  finances 
tightly— we  can  lose  tluit  confidence,  and  the 
resulu  ciin  be  serious  to  our  gold  supply  and 
to  our  money  and  uur  national  vitality. 

Third,  so-called  compensatory  fiscal  policy 
has  not  worked  as  It  wiu  supposed  to  work 
Whenever  we  have  a  downspin  we  accelerate 
Ci overnment  spending  and  borrowing,  to  pull 
ourselves  out,  but  when  equilibrium  Is  re- 
stored we  seem— up  to  now,  at  least — to  lack 
Uie  fortitvtde  to  cut  back  spending  lu  order 
to  pay  iJT  what  we've  borrowed  to  tide  us 
through  Uke  emergency  If  we  continue 
al.<nR  this  line  our  national  debt  is  bound 
to  go  In  one  direction — up  and  up 

And  fourth,  the  sinister  shadow  of  Infla- 
tion is  always  stalking  us  The  fact  that  ws 
have  held  It  off  so  well  In  Uie  last  few  years 
is  not  a  reason  for  relaxing,  because  the 
dai^jer  persists  United  Nations  figures  show 
that  29  out  of  67  free  countries — nearly 
half — have  had  price  increases  of  50  percent 
or  more  in  the  last  10  years  Think  what 
this  has  meant  in  the  lose  of  values  of  sav- 
ings, iiuurance.  pensions — In  suffering  and 
loss  of  opportunity. 

These  four  economic  hasards  mean  that 
we  need  to  do  some  soul  searching.  Do  we 
now  recogniBe  two  equal  aspects  of  national 
security — military  and  economic?  Are  we  as 
strong  and  secure  against  economic  attack 
as  we  are  militarily'  Can  we  risk  the  perils 
of  flirting  with  Inllatlon''  Can  we  continue 
to  demand  of  government  more  than  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  In  taxef '  Can  we  delude 
ourselves  any  longer  with  the  notion  that  If 
money  comes  from  Wash  Inp  ton  someone  else 
provides  It?  Can  we  fight  with  full  strength 
under  a  tax  burden  that  cramps  Initiative 
and  a  vast  public  debt  which  grows  and 
grows' 

One  thing  15  clear — to  meet  Mr.  K.  head 
on  we  need  to  marshal  our  full  strength  and 
resources,  and  to  employ  them  wisely  and 
well.  The  glowing  visions  of  the  isecs  will 
not  be  won  without  effort  and  hard  deci- 
sions, even  sacrifices. 


BUDGKTS    OF    niX    fUTUKS 

Now  let's  get  down  to  cases. 

Where  is  the  Federal  budget  haaded  in  the 
coining  decade?  I  can  tell  you  this,  as  a 
statistical  fact  and  not  a  prediction :  If  we 
continue  the  trend  of  the  past  several 
decades  for  just  another  10  years  we  will 
have  budget  expenditures  of  $160  billion  by 
1970.  Impossible?  So  it  seems.  Yet  it  Is 
not  a  bit  more  fantastic  than  the  increases 
we  have  already  scored,  from  $3  billion  In 
1930  to  $9  billion  in  1940,  to  $40  billion  In 
1950,  to  almost  $80  billion  In  1960. 

I  hope  that  this  trend  will  not  carry  us  tc 
$160  billion  budgets  within  the  coming  IC 
years.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  most 
certainly  headed  for  $100  billion  or  $12C 
billion  budgets — or  more — in  a  few  years  un- 
less we  change  our  ways. 

I  can  demonstrate  this  by  dtlng  three 
shocking  facts  that  every  American  should  be 
aware  of. 

Fact  No  1  Is  that  our  present  national  debt 
of  $290  billion  is  far  from  all  we  owe  for 
the  past  This  Is  Just  the  intere8t-l)ear1ng 
current  debt.  To  really  understand  what  we 
owe,  you  have  to  add  In  some  other  things. 
Por  example,  benefits  which  we  have  prom- 
ised to  veterans  and  their  dependents  will 
cost  $300  billion  in  the  years  ahead.  On  top 
of  that,  unflnanced  Government  liabilities 
for  military  and  civil  service  retirement  plans 
already  come  to  nearly  $80  billion  more. 

And  along  with  all  this,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  piling  up  cod  "s  for  future  re- 
demption at  an  astounding  pace  Our  com- 
mitments for  highway  improvements,  for 
public  housing,  for  civil  public  works,  and 
for  subsidies,  run  into  the  tens  of  billions. 
In  fact,  when  we  put  thece  commitments 
together  with  the  huge  unspent  balances  of 
appropriations  In  the  defense  program,  the 
tot-.ll  comes  out  to  nearly  $98  billion  of 
CO  d's. 

Now,  the  $290  billion  of  public,  debt,  plus 
over  $350  billion  of  future  obllgaUons  for 
past  services,  plus  $98  billion  in  co.d.'i. 
adds  to  the  almost  uubellevable  total  of  near- 
ly $750  billion.  That  Is  what  I  like  to  refer 
to  as  the  Federal  Goverrunent's  mortgage  on 
America's  future,  on  ou.-»elvee  and  on  our 
children,  beyond  the  regular  annual  costs 
of  defense,  welfare,  and  commerce.  I  hope 
It  shocks  you  M  It  shocked  me  when  I  began 
to  ndd  up   the   figures. 

Fact  No  3  is  this:  Even  if  this  session  of 
the  Congress  doesn't  add  any  new  progranis 
or  Increases  to  the  President's  budget,  the 
level  of  Federal  spending  is  going  to  go  up. 
The  reason  Is  that  thert  we  built-in  increases 
in  existing  programs  which  are  now  produc- 
ing a  continuing  upward  push  on  expendi- 
tures. The  catalog  of  built-in  increases 
covers  such  programs  as  outer  space,  civil 
aviation,  public  works,  merchant  thipplng, 
urban  renewal,  science  education,  medical 
research,  public  assistance,  loans  to  underde- 
veloped countries,  and  veterans'  pensions. 
The  farm  program  may  become  even  more 
costly  as  time  goes  on,  unless  we  find  a 
solution  that  helps  the  farmer  and  frees  hlin 
from  controls  at  the  same  time. 

Por  1961  alone,  these  built-in  Increases 
come  to  over  $2  billion.  That's  why  this 
budget  is  up  over  1960.  And  looking  ahead 
to  1962,  there  are  already  built-in  Increases 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  more.  Of 
course,  there  are  few  built-in  decreases,  since 
Government  programs,  once  started,  develop 
their  own  Immunity  to  revision  or  curtail- 
ment. A  year  ago  the  President  In  his 
budget  message  nominated  18  programs  as 
being  ripe  for  revision  In  order  to  reduce 
future  expenditures.  Only  three  received  at- 
tention by  the  Congress,  and  those  with  the 
net  result  of  Increasing  future  expenditures 
by  about  $9  billion,  rather  than  decreasing 
them. 

Fact  No.  3  Is  that  pressures  for  new  spend- 
ing programs  are  increasing  In  intensity. 
In  part,  this  Is  a  reflection  of  the  pressures 
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In  an  expanding,  growing  economy— popula- 
tion Increases,  urbanization,  tbe  thrust  of 
technology.  And  yet  a«  we  are  confronted 
by  new  priorities  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  budget  Is  so  saddled  with  yesterday's 
priorities  that  It  has  lost  most  of  the  flexi- 
bility needed  to  put  aside  the  old  and  take  up 
the  new. 

A  table  In  the  Congkzssiokai.  Rjccord 
show«d  that  In  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress alone,  20  major  spending  bills  In  the 
Senate  along  with  another  20  Introduced  In 
the  House,  for  new  programs,  priced  out  at 
roiighly  $S0O  blUlon  over  an  average  period 
of  5  years.  While  there  is  some  duplication 
among  them.  If  these  and  other  bills  were 
passed  as  their  sponsors  want  them,  they 
would  add  $50  billion  or  $60  billion  a  year  to 
our  present  spending — while  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  bills  to  reduce  taxes  by  $5 
billion  to  $10  billion  a  year. 

It's  because  of  proposals  like  these  that 
we  hear  that  oiir  current  budget  is  austere 
and  reactionary,  that  it  doesn't  erpress  con- 
fidence In  the  capacity  of  America  to  grow 
and  support  Increasing  public  expenditures. 
We  are  still  being  told  that  we  can  spend 
ourselves  Into  prosperity.  We  are  told  that 
balanced  budgets  are  unduly  conservative 
and  that  the  times  call  for  bolder  thinking. 

My  answer  Is  that  for  responsible  fiscal 
policy  there  Is  no  acceptable  alternative  but 
conservatism.  Anything  else  bolls  down  to 
speculation;  and  In  plainer  language  that 
means  gambling  with  the  country's  fiscal 
strength,  which  is  essential  to  its  security 
This  stUl  leaves  ample  room  to  be  dynamic. 
to  take  up  new  ideas,  to  move  ahead  as  we 
can  afford  to  do  so. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

Now,  I  have  sketched  Home  alarming  facts 
about  our  fiscal  situation.  Can  we  dig  our- 
selves out  of  this  trouble  and  set  ourselves 
once  again  on  the  road  to  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity?   It  Isn't  too  late.    Let  me  show  you  why 

Pederal  spending  and  tax  receipts  now  are 
running  at  a  rate  of  about  16  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  of  $500  billion 
Assuming  normal  growth  In  our  economy,  the 
gross  national  product  could  reach  about 
$750  billion  by  1870.  Just  10  short  years  from 
now.  If  we  held  the  index  of  Pederal  taxes 
right  where  it  Is  at  16  percent  of  the  rising 
gross  national  product,  this  would  produce 
a  revenue  level  by    1970  of  $120  billion. 

What's  going  to  happen  to  that  national 
Income,  that  potential  Increase  of  $40  bil- 
lion' Are  we  going  to  sit  back  and  let  Par- 
kinson's second  law  take  its  natural  course — 
which  Is  that  government  expenditures  rise 
to  meet  Income?  That  would  mean  that  the 
Pederal  Government  would  be  spending  $120 
billion  In  1970  Or  should  we  exercise  re- 
straint In  spending  and  use  some  of  that  $4C- 
bllllon  Increase  for  debt  reduction,  following 
the  advice  of  President  Washington'  Or  is 
It  better  to  transfer  a  goodly  part  of  it  back 
to  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  tax  reduction 
so  that  It  can  be  spent  within  the  area  of 
private  choice?  Or.  finally,  will  we  shirk 
these  hard  decisions,  and  try  to  make  the 
Journey  through  the  :96Cs  without  guide- 
posts,  without  priorities,  wrhout  any  feeling 
of  responsibility''  If  we  do,  we  may  well 
wake  up  In  1970  and  find  that  riur  expendi- 
tures are  well  above  $120  million  and  we  are 
still  piling  up  debt. 

We  must  not  go  on  without  facing  these 
Issues  The  trends  which  I  have  described 
show  vividly  how  far  we  have  strayed  from 
the  conception  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment 
as  a  device  for  providing  the  people  with 
services  which  they  could  not  as  well  provide 
for  themselves.  We  have  allowed  our  Oov- 
ernment to  grow  Into  the  world's  largest 
credit  supermarket,  catering  to  the  wants 
and  urges  of  organized  lobbies  and  pressure 
groups.  All  you  have  to  do  la  to  go  through 
the  budget  and  make  up  your  own  list  of 
s\)baidtM,    grants-tn-ald.    loans,    guarantees. 


and  special  services,  and  stack  them  up 
against  what  you  consider  to  be  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  times.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  a  multitude  of  alms 
a  variety  of  goals,  and  an  extreme  shortage 
of  Peal  priorities  to  guide  public  policy 
And  one  weakness  above  all  is  a  carelessness 
about  economic  common  sense 

This  Is  a  situation  that  spells  danger  in 
a  democratic  society. 

THE  KEAL  sEciramr  gap 

We  can  do  Mr  Khrushchev  no  bigger 
favor  than  to  undermine  the  economic 
framework  which  holds  the  real  balance  of 
powtr  in  the  contest  between  the  Elast  and 
the  West.  An  increasing  supply  of  capital 
and  the  freedom  to  make  use  of  It  are  the 
necessary  conditions  to  an  expanding  econ- 
omy under  the  private  enterprise  system. 
Infiation.  excessive  t^ixes.  i.n  exorbitant  pub- 
lic debt,  irresponsible  spending,  habitual 
deflcdts,  prolonged  labor-management  dis- 
putes, and  pressvire-group  government  are 
Illustrations  of  how  we  wear  down  the  en- 
ergies of  our  economy  instead  of  enhancing 
its  oapacity  to  prove  Mr  Khrushchev  mis- 
taken in  his  estimates  of  our  endurance. 
Theae  are  the  fact'irs  which  can  lead  to 
the  feal  security  gap 

Let  me  put  some  questions  to  you: 

Is  it  wrong  to  believe  in  a  balanced 
budget? 

Is  it  wrong  to  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnlent  should  live  within  Its  income, 
especially  in  times  of  prosperity'' 

Is  It  wrong  to  resist  the  Infinite  demands 
of  special  groups  for  special  favors  from 
the   Pederal   Oovernmenf 

Is  it  wrong  to  plan  on  applying  some- 
thing each  good  year  to  the  reduction  of  our 
staggering   public   debf 

Is  it  wrong  to  ask  that  a  new  look  be 
takec  at  some  of  the  subsidies  that  have 
growti  untouchable  with  the  passing  years? 

Is  it  wrong  to  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise can  do  a  better  Job  of  fostering  eco- 
nomic growrh  than   ^t.ivernmci;'  .'-p«>iH!'T-g'' 

I  think  it  is  plain  that  we  have  a  reso- 
lute enemy  abroad  But  here  In  our  own 
midst  we  have  enemies,  too—  and  I  call  them 
the  '"four  horsemen  of  economic  destruc- 
tlon'': 

Cotnpulslve  spending,  which  has  helped 
multiply  the  Federal  budget  by  25  In  Ju.<!t 
30  vp|ir= 

Cancerous  taxation,  that  erodes  Incentive. 

Go^ernmen'  bv  rr^d!*:  '-ird  that  piles  up 
unersding  accumulations  of  debt. 

And  the  final  destroyer,  infl.illon  which 
if  allowed  to  ride  unchecked  would  wipe 
out  the  values  of  savings,  jjenslons.  and 
Insurance 

These  enemies.  If  we  don't  control  them, 
can  tesiroy  our  national  vigor  much  easier 
than  it  would  sticcumb  to  Siovlet  attack 
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and  more  frequently  In  recent 
monBhs  letters  have  come  t<j  me  from  trou- 
bled citizens  worried  .and  anxious  atK>ut  the 
mort|;age  we  are  piling  up  and  the  onrush- 
ing  pacp  of  government  spending.  Even 
though  the  polls  show  by  wide  margins  that 
the  American  people  believe  In  fliscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  Oovernment,  all 
too  niany  of  these  letters  express  a  feeling 
of  Individual  hopelessness,  a  sense  of  being 
trapped,  a  bewilderment  as  to  what  any  one 
Individual  can  possibly  do  to  stem  the  tide 
of  events. 

Hete  we  see  striking  evidence  of  how  our 
whol$  society  has  changed  How  can  it  be 
that  free  and  otherwise  articulate  citizens 
feel  discouraged  about  even  raising  their 
voices  against  the  current  trends?  I  wonder 
If  th4  Individual  citizen  In  a  free  democracv 
has  possibly  become  so  hemmed  in  by  ortjan- 
Ized  bigness  that  he  feels  he  must  march  in 
step,  with  the  end  result  that  he  no  longer 
has  «  personality,  a  pollUcal  dlxnity  of  his 
own?    If  that  can  be  possible,  then  we  have 


Indeed  paid  a  stlfl  price  for  the  material 
achievements  upon  which  we  set  such  store 

This  Is  certainly  a  real  and  present  danger 
as  long  as  we  take  for  granted  an  overpro- 
tectlve  state,  an  Infinite  authority  in  goT- 
ernment  to  tax  and  borrow  and  spend,  and 
so  much  bigness  in  everything  we  do  that 
the  Individual  dwindles  down  to  a  mere  vital 
statistic 

Realism  alone  tells  us  that  government 
will  continue  to  be  a  large  factor  in  our 
affairs,  and  that  some  growth  in  govern- 
ment Is  U)  be  expected  along  with  growth 
in  every  other  aspect  of  our  economy  The 
tiisk  we  face  is  to  define  the  orbit  of  gov- 
ernment, to  rethink  our  system  of  priorities 
for  public  expenditure,  to  seek  and  achieve 
progress  without  sacrificing  the  stfindards  of 
prudence  and  fiscal  responsibility  which 
spell  stability  and  solvency  in  our  public 
bvistness.  These  are  the  building  materials 
for  good  government  and  a  .solid,  eiidurtng 
future  If  we  lake  the  right  steps  now  to 
put  our  affairs  In  good  order,  and  g've  our 
serious  attention  to  how  we  would  really 
choose  to  employ  our  growing  income,  we 
can  find  the  way  to  provide  t>oth  necessary 
and  desirable  services  through  government 
without  risking  fiscal  and  economic  catas- 
trophe. Surely,  this  Is  a  challenge  we  cannot 
resist. 

Perhaps  It  Is  clear  to  you  now  why  I  chose 
as  my  topic  "Oovernment  and  the  Mind  of 
America."  These  two  go  together  We  must 
see  to  it  that  It  Is  the  mind  of  America  that 
shapes  our  Oovernment.  rather  than  Oov- 
ernment  shaping   the   mind   of   America. 

This  Is  your  cause  It  isnt  going  to  be 
won  by  a  speech  tonight,  nor  by  complaints 
about  high  taxes  It  can  only  be  won  In 
the  mind  of  America.  Inspired  by  a  resolu- 
tion to  think  deeply  and  often  about  the 
legacy  that  we  possess  and  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  our  generation  It  will  be  won 
when  the  voice  of  America  rises  over  the 
noise  of  a  busy,  preoccupied  s<:)clety  and  de- 
mands consistent  adherence  to  the  stand- 
ards of  disciplined  resp^inslble  g'lvernment 
that  were  first   spelled  oMt   by   our   founders 

And  perhaps  then,  in  the  words  of  George 
Wa.shlngton  we  will  make  It  possible  for 
history  to  say,  "had  this  day  been  wnntlng, 
the  world  hud  never  seen  the  last  stage  of 
perfection  to  which  human  nature  Is  capable 
of  attaining" 


MAY   1960— NEW  YORK  STATE  SEN- 
IOR CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  it  la 
my  understanding  that  tomorrow  Secre- 
tary Flemining  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  will  at  this  time  present  the 
administration's  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  plan 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  am  familiar  with  the  consid- 
erable hard  work  which  he  has  done  In 
this  important  area.  Knowing  some- 
thing of  the  position  which  he  and  others 
in  the  administration  have  taken  on 
this  timely  and  vita!  i.s.sue.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  bill  which  will  be  pro- 
posed by  the  admini.stiation  will  resem- 
ble the  voluntary  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  bill.  S  3350,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  several  Senators,  and  of 
which  I  am  a  ccsponsor  In  thi.s  regard. 
I  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  which  was  today 
publl,"?hed  in  this  newspaper,  outlining 
the  major  premises  of  S  3350.  which  I 
feel  also  will  and  should  be  embodied 
in  the  administration's  proposal.  I  will 
not  reiterate  these  several  premises  at 
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this  time.  In  the  Interest  of  time.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  to  which  I  refer  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
To    Provide    Care    for    Aged — Objectives   or 

Bill    tor    Voluntary    Health    Insurance 

Discussed 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Nrw  York  Times; 

A  number  of  letters  have  recently  appeared 
in  this  column  commenting  on  the  merits  of 
8.  3350.  the  voluntary  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged  bill  Introduced  by  eight  Senators. 
Including   Senator   Javits   and   myself. 

While  I  am  completely  in  sympathy  with 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  widely  dis- 
cussed Porand  bill.  I  believe  that  our  bill 
has  a  number  of  features  which  make  it  an 
especially  equitable  and  realistic  approach 
to  the  health  needs  of  the  aged. 

It  Is  voluntary 

It  covers  all  of  the  low-Income  aged — not 
Just  those  under  social  security.  (This  Is 
certainly  a  woeful  defect  of  the  Porand  bill.) 

The  "benefit  package"  envl.sloned  stresses 
services  which  are  very  essential  to  persons 
over  65,  such  as  nursing  home  and  doctor's 
office  care. 

It  Is  operated  primarily  by  the  States,  thus 
avoiding  a  further  incursion  of  federaliza- 
tion In  a  field  In  which  the  States  can  and 
should  have  the  basic  resfxjnslblllty  (This 
also  permits  each  State  to  provide  for  and 
adjust  to  medical  care  facilities  and  needs 
within  Its  borders.) 

combining  legislation 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  basic  con- 
cepts encompassed  in  S  3350  are  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the  aged 
while  at  the  same  time  conforming  with  what 
I  feel  should  be  the  structure  and  scope  of 
the  activities  of  our  Pederal  Government, 
and  of  the  governments  of  the  several  States. 

3.  3350  Is  by  no  means  a  finished  product. 
It  is  Imperative  that  in  the  coming  weeks 
Congress  combine  all  of  the  best  features 
of  the  several  pending  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged  plans  In  order  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive and   workable  program  In  this  area. 

TTie  need  for  legislation  Is  clearly  estab- 
lished Congress  must  now  get  down  to  the 
all-important  business  of  framing  the  best 
possible  bin  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
medical  needs  of  the  aged 

Kenneth  B    Keating, 
V.S    Senate  Commxttee   on    the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Washington   April  29.  1960 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
invite  attention  today  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  declared  May 
of  1960  to  be  Senior  Citizens  Month 
This  is  an  extremely  appropriate  desig- 
nation for  it  is  in  May  of  1960  that  the 
major  decisions  and  action  mu.st  be  taken 
on  needed  legislation  keyed  to  the  special 
health  and  medical  needs  of  America's 
senior  citizens  I  hope  we  can  celebrate 
Senior  Citizens  Month  by  devoting  our 
efforts  to  the  all-important  business  of 
framing  effective  and  realistic  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  legislation  I  hope 
that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  similarly  dedicate  them- 
selves during  New  York  States  Senior 
Citizens  Month. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  by  Gov  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  designating  May 
1960  a-s  Senior  Citizens  Month,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Proclamation  bt  Gov.  Nelson  RcxncEnxLEX, 
or  New  York 

Today  there  are  1.529,000  p>ersons  over  65 
years  of  age  In   the   State  of  New   York. 

The  progress  of  our  State  rests  firmly  on 
the  past  and  present  contributions  of  these 
older  men  and  women.  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  they  continue  to  have  the 
oppKjrtunlty  to  remain  active  and  produc- 
tive as  long  as  they  are  able,  and  receive 
adequate  care  when  they  are  ill  or  Incapac- 
itated. 

New  York  State  has  promoted  both  study 
and  action  on  the  many-sided  problems  of 
the  aging.  We  have  reason  for  pride  in 
the  provisions  that  have  been  made  for  edu- 
cation and  recreation,  employment,  health, 
and  housing  to  mention  but  a  few.  We 
recognize  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1960  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  call  on  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  citizens  In  this  State  to  dedicate 
themselves  anew  to  a  proper  concern  for  the 
needs,  the  well-being,  and  happiness  of  our 
older  people. 


NATIONAL  RADIO  MONTH 

Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  May  has  been  designated  as 
National  Radio  Month.  Radio  Month 
provides  a  fitting  occa-sion  to  give  recog- 
nition to  the  4.000  stations  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  faithful  employees  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  public-spirited  in- 
dustries. 

The  theme  this  year  is  Radio:  The 
Heartbeat  of  Main  Street."  The 
theme  signifies  the  blending  of  concern 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
stations  that  serve  them 

Today  there  are  more  than  155  million 
radios  in  use  in  the  United  States;  97 
out  of  every  100  homes  in  the  Nation 
have  radios  Americans  are  seldom 
more  than  an  arm's  length  from  a  radio 
set  no  matter  where  they  are — at  home, 
in  a  car.  at  the  beach.  About  39  million 
cars  are  equipped  with  radios. 

Today  there  are  more  than  4.000  radio 
stations  on  the  air  in  the  United  States, 
an  increase  of  228  since  last  year.  Their 
programs  of  information  and  entertain- 
ment reach  the  remotest  areas  of  the 
country  and  the  humblest  of  homes. 

Our  people  demand  their  news  as  it 
happens,  their  baseball  and  other  ath- 
letics as  they  are  played;  and  we  are 
also  indebted  to  the  radio  for  construc- 
tive educational  and  religious  programs. 

Mr  President,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  US.  Senate  take  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  service  performed  by 
the  radio  stations  of  our  Nation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PFIESIDENT  'H.  DOC. 
NO   385' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President  has  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  today  a  message  recom- 
mending   action  on  certain   legislative 


matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  sev- 
eral of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  informed  the  message  is  now 
being  read  in  the  House,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  lay  it  before  the  Senate, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  with- 
out its  being  read,  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  referred  to 
each  of  the  following  committees; 
namely,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Ju- 
diciary, Finance,  Public  Works,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Banking  and  Currency,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr. 
J»lusKiE  in  the  chair  i .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Of  this,  presumably  the  last  congres- 
sional session  during  my  teiin  of  oflBce, 
4  months  have  gone  by.  Thus  far  the 
one  major  accomplishment  is  enactment 
of  civil  rights  legislation  Although 
Congress  rejected  certam  of  my  recom- 
mendations in  this  area — those  relating 
to  equality  of  job  opportunity  and  as- 
sistance to  StsuLes  attempting  to  deseg- 
regate their  schools — the  new  civil  rights 
measure  is  another  important  step  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  equal 
rights  before  the  law  for  every  citizen. 

With  only  2  months  apparently  left  in 
the  session,  we  still  have  a  great  deal  to 
get  done  for  America.  I  stress  this  now 
because,  first,  the  time  grows  short  in 
which  to  legislate  prudently  and  wisely, 
without  undue  haste:  and.  second,  too 
great  a  preoccupation  with  the  events  of 
an  election  year  could  seriously  impede 
constructive  effort.  With  the  Congress 
controlled  by  one  party  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  the  other,  these  difficul- 
ties could  become  severe. 

We  should  jointly  resolve  that  the 
shortness  of  time  and  political  rivalries 
will  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  us  from 
serving  the  American  people  effectively. 
Matters  are  still  pending  that  are  vital 
to  the  health  of  our  economy  and  to  the 
Nation's  security  and  world  peace;  none 
of  us  can  afford  to  electioneer  at  the 
expense  of  these.  Nor  can  we  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  neglect  projects  that 
we  know  are  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment but  possess  little  popular  appeal, 
and  at  the  same  time  overemphasize 
others  in  the  hope  of  benefit  to  one  party 
or  the  other,  or  individuals  therein. 

Relating  these  considerations  to  a  few 
of  the  programs  still  pending.  I  refer, 
first,  to  our  vital  mutual  security  effort. 

During  most  of  our  Nation's  history, 
our  growth  was  strongly  influenced  by 
two  unique  conditions.  Rrst,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  two  great 
oceans  protected  us  from  the  violent 
struggles  of  the  Old  World.  Although 
in  recent  years  we  became  engaged  in 
two  global  wars,  our  relative  isolation 
gave  us  months  ia  which  to  assemble. 
Uain,  and  equip  our  forces  deliberately 
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^Mv^  unmolested.  Second,  from  the  very 
beglnnin^r.  our  Nation's  rapid  expansion 
waa  encouraged  by  commercial  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  nations  of 
Europe.  These  countries  provided  us 
with  valuable  skills  and  the  capital 
needed  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
our  resources,  industries,  and  commerce. 
These  conditions  have  radically 
chaD£:ed.  America  emerged  from  World 
War  n  as  the  mightiest  nation  in  a  free 
world,  that  in  the  main,  was  exhausted 
and  crippled.  Soon  thereafter  we  came 
to  realize  that  new  weapons  of  great 
power,  speed,  and  range  had  markedly 
reduced  the  value  of  our  ocean  shield. 
Our  homeland,  in  any  future  major  war, 
would  be  a  prime  target,  and  our  warn- 
ing time  against  surprise  attack  would 
be  minutes,  not  months.  Our  security 
cannot  now  be  achieved  by  methods  and 
a  level  of  effort  believed  adequate  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

In  a  world,  moreover,  in  which  an  ag- 
gressive ideology  drives  ceaselessly  to  de- 
stroy human  freedom,  it  is  now  the 
United  States  to  which  aspiring  free 
peoples,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
areas,  must  look,  as  America  once  did 
to  others,  for  the  technical  knowledge 
and  financial  assistance  needed  to  help 
them  strengthen  their  economies  and 
protect  their  independence. 

Such  changes  as  these  gave  rise  to 
our  mutual  security  program,  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  successful  enter- 
prises America  has  undertaken  through - 
ooit  her  history.  Started  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  the  program  helped  to  save 
Greece,  forestalled  economic  collapse  in 
Turkey  and  Western  Europe,  supported 
the  countries  of  the  SEATO  Alliance, 
sxistained  the  strength  and  Independence 
of  South  Korea  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  made  real  progress,  in  under- 
developed nations  on  five  continents,  in 
combating  disease,  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing, and  thus  has  strengthened  the  re- 
sistance of  those  areas  to  Communist 
penetration,  propaganda  and  subversion. 
Clear  it  is  that  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram provides  the  surest  path  by  which 
America  can  lead  to  and  sustain  a  dur- 
able peace  with  justice. 

Such  a  program  serves  the  Nation  at 
large  rather  than  any  particular  locality, 
section,  or  group.  Only  with  difficulty, 
therefore,  can  its  great  rewards  be  meas- 
ured by  individual  communities  and  cit- 
izens. It  inevitably  follows  that  in  the 
annual  contests  over  the  public  use  of 
tax  revenues,  there  is  a  tendency  to  by- 
pass the  needs  of  this  vital  security  pro- 
gram in  favor  of  domestic  projects  that. 
urged  by  special  groups,  achieve  a  meas- 
ure of  support  far  greater  than  their 
overall  value  to  the  Nation  warrants. 
Understandable  this  tendency  is,  but  I 
deem  it  a  great  disservice  to  America  to 
indulge  it.  The  security  of  our  country 
obviously  demands  that  our  mutual  secu- 
rity program  be  carried  forward  at  an 
adequate  level. 

I  have  asked  new  appropriations  of 
S4.175  billion  for  this  program  for  the 
1961  fiscal  year.  Nearly  half  of  this — 
a  sum  one-twentieth  of  our  own  defense 
budget — is  to  assist  the  military  forces  of 
the  free  world,  comprising  5  million 
soldiers,  2,200  combatant  ships,  and 
30.000  aircraft.    I  need  not  remind  the 


Congress  of  the  low  cost  at  which  this 
foroe  for  freedom  Is  sustained  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  an  aircraft  carrier, 
a  squadron  of  jet  bombers,  or  an  Army  or 
Marine  Corps  division  in  our  own  de- 
fen»e  structure. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  the  propram, 
one-third  Ls  for  economic  a.s.slstance  re- 
quired to  help  sustain  these  large  forces 
abroad.  The  remainder  consists  of 
loans,  technical  assistance  and  grants  to 
help  underdeveloped  nations.  These 
are  the  funds  that  spell  the  difference 
between  hopeless  stagnation  and  prog- 
ress for  hundress  of  millions  of  people 
who,  with  us,  believe  in  freedom. 

Congressional  approval  of  these  funds 
for  mutual  security  will  profoundly  bene- 
fit our  people.  To  our  allies  and  to  oth- 
ers with  whom  we  discuss  the  great  is- 
sues of  our  times,  it  will  signify  that  a 
united  America  has  not  wearied  in  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  and  that 
we  are  unshakable  in  our  determination 
to  attain  a  world  order  in  which  men  are 
free  to  pursue  their  goals  in  peace.  And 
I  eniphaslze  once  again  that,  as  we  strive 
to  build  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
America  believes,  our  adversaries  are  not 
all  included  in  the  single  word  'commu- 
nism." They  are  distress  and  privation 
as  well,  and  also  the  desperation  of  peo- 
ples when  they  realize  that,  lacking  out- 
side help,  they  struggle  in  vain  to  better 
their  lives.  Widespread  chaos  and  mis- 
ery cannot  provide  a  world  climate  in 
which  our  free  Republic  can  prosper  and 
remain  secure.  There  is  for  America  no 
higher  purpose  or  greater  need  than  to 
measure  up  to  her  world  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  contention 
that;  because  of  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments  and  because  of  certain  failures 
in  administration,  America  should  cur- 
tall  these  mutual  security  efforts.  We 
must,  and  do,  strive  for  greater  efficiency. 
Likewise,  we  do  have  a  problem  with  bal- 
ance of  payments,  but  the  way  to  meet 
this  Is  by  positive  actions  which  expand 
exports.  Neither  difficulty  can  be  met  by 
withdrawing  from  our  responsibilities 
for  »,'orld  leadership  and  from  partner- 
ship in  the  protection  of  freedom.  We 
need — in  our  own  interests — greater  hu- 
man progress  and  economic  growth 
throughout  the  world.  We  cannot 
achieve  these  by  an  assault  either  on  mu- 
tual security  or  on  liberal  trade  policies. 

I  congratulate  the  Congress  for  its  ac- 
tioni  thus  far  on  the  funds  for  mutual 
security  in  the  authorizing  legislation, 
and  I  reaffirm  the  imperative  necessity 
of  providing  the  appropriations  that  the 
authorization  would  allow. 

Next  is  agriculture,  a  subject  on  which 
I  hate  commented  repeatedly  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  no  domestic  area  do  we  have  a  more 
obvious  need  for  corrective  action  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  patience  of  our 
farmers  wears  thin.  By  force  of  law  the 
Govamment's  surplus  holdings,  especial- 
ly of  wheat,  continually  increase.  These 
overhang  the  market,  depress  prices,  and 
impose  an  ever  more  onerous  burden  up- 
on all  citizens,  our  farmers  particularly 
I  have  offered  many  recommendations 
for  attacking  the  problem  through  bi- 
partisan action.  Action  there  has  been 
on   occasion   but.   in  respect   to   wheat 


especially,  far  less  than  needed  or  of  a 
kind  that  would  make  our  farmers'  pres- 
ent troubles  grow  worse. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  legislative 
stalemate  I  recently  auilvised  the  Congress 
that,  within  broad  guidelines  which  I 
suggested.  I  would  approve  any  construc- 
tive farm  bill  that  the  Congress  might 
enact.  There  is  as  yet  no  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
on  a  constructive  approach 

Meanwhile  farmers  grow  more  con- 
cerned about  their  future,  and  our  people 
generally  become  increasingly  unhappy 
as  their  Government  expends  a  thousand 
of  their  tax  dollars  every  minute  on  the 
-self-defeating  wheat  program.  Lately  I 
have  noted,  with  deep  concern,  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  certain  congressional 
quarters  to  favor  proposals  long  ago  re- 
jected as  unworkable,  and  which  would 
obviously  go  beyond  even  the  very  broad 
limits  I  outlined  almost  3  months  ago. 

I  regret  also  the  continuing  tendency 
to  rely,  in  agriculture,  upon  Federal  con- 
trols, which  inevitably  create  interfer- 
ence with  the  lives  of  our  farm  people. 
I  -Still  believe  that  America's  farmers  pre- 
fer, as  certainly  I  do.  the  development 
of  legislation  which  will  promote  prog- 
ress for  them  toward  economic  equality 
and  permit  them  the  maximum  freedoHL 
Surely  it  is  tune,  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans,  for  the  Congress  to  face  up 
to  the  admittedly  difficult  problems  of 
agriculture.  It  is  constructive  results 
that  farmers  want  and  need  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  all  America  is  looking  for 
this  kind  of  action  before  this  session 
adjourns 

Also  badly  needed  is  exten.sion  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  soon  to  expire  At  stake  are 
an  assured  and  stable  .supply  of  sugar  for 
our  people  at  reasonable  prices  and  re- 
moval of  the  uncertainties  now  facing 
this  industry  A  4-year  extension  of  the 
present  program,  modified  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  adjust  quotas  in 
order  to  assure  America  of  an  adequate 
sugar  supply.  Is  needed  to  give  farmers 
and  proces-sors  the  time  to  plan.  Ap- 
propriate recommendations  are  before 
the  Congress.  The  Interests  of  America 
require  that  legislation  be  enacted  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourns 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  the  need  for 
legislation  in  other  important  areas. 
Some  of  these  measures  a:e  of  a  kind 
that,  at  the  expense  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, tend  to  be  shunted  aside  in  an 
election  year. 

First  Ls  the  urgent  need  of  Federal 
courts  for  enough  judges  to  hear  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  cases  being 
filed  each  year.  Regardless  of  expedi- 
ency, justice  calls  for  prompt  action. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  the  creation  of 
approximately  40  new  judgeships.  This 
recommendation  Is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  virtually  every  im- 
portant professional  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the 
courts. 

We  who  advocate  equal  justice  under 
law  have  a  duty  to  make  it  effective.  In 
certain  districts  injured  people  must 
wait  over  4  years  for  Justice  or  compro- 
mi.se  their  rights;  innocent  people  who 
are  defrauded  are  made  a  laughingstock 
because  the  delay  In  the  courts  deprives 
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them  of  an  effective  remedy;  justice  is 
denied  the  weak  because  they  cannot 
finance  the  delay  necessary  to  be  heard. 
Further  neglect  of  this  need  is  heartless. 
For  all  our  people.  I  most  earnestly  urge 
swift  action  on  the  pending  measure  to 
increa.'^e  the  number  of  judgeships. 

Next  I  refer  to  my  request  of  last  June 
to  remove  the  statutory  prohibition 
again-st  the  Treasury's  paying  more  than 
4'4  percent  interest  on  Treasury  bonds 
which  are  due  more  than  5  years  after 
issuance 

The  American  people  have  a  great  deal 
at  stake  in  this  legislation,  for  failure 
to  remove  this  interest  rate  restriction 
can  have  many  serious  consequences,  in- 
cluding the  forcing  of  a  new  upturn  in 
livuig  costs.  The  Treasury,  under  this 
re'^triction,  continually  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  manage  the  Govern- 
ment's $290  billion  debt  in  ways  that 
would  unavoidably  increase  the  upward 
pressures  on  prices  and  on  the  interest 
rate  for  the  corusumer  credit  so  im- 
portant to  millions  of  our  citizens 

Again.  I  stress  the  need  for  prompt  re- 
moval of  this  harmful  restriction. 

We  also  owe  it  to  America  to  provide 
adequate  new  revenues  for  the  highway 
ti-ust  fund,  as  my  proposal  for  a  gasoline 
^  tax  increa.se  would  do,  so  that  we  may 
keep  our  very  important  hi^;hway  pro- 
gram on  .schedule;  and  fi.scal  resportsi- 
bility  dictates  that  we  not  fail  to  raise 
postal  rates  and  thus  end  the  heavy 
drain  on  general  revenues  for  postal 
services  which  Congress  has  said  by  law 
should  be  self-sustaining.  Our  other 
revenue  proposals — notably,  extension  of 
certain  excise  taxes  and  an  added  tax  on 
aviation  fuel — also  need  to  be  approved 

Additionally.  a.s  I  recently  emphasized 
by  special  me.ssage  to  the  Congress,  we 
have  compelling  reasons  to  liberalize  our 
immigration  law  during  the  course  of 
this  session  I  remind  the  Congress,  also, 
that  this  is  World  Refugee  Year.  Our 
country  was  one  of  those  sponsoring  this 
move  in  the  United  Nations.  In  har- 
mony with  the  -spirit  of  this  re-solution. 
and  in  keeping  with  America's  tradition 
of  leadership  in  humanitarian  causes,  we 
should  press  forward,  in  this  se.ssion, 
with  the  refugee  legislation  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress. 

I  add  two  pi-oF>osals  of  sF>ecial  impor- 
tance to  future  PresidenLs  of  the  United 
States.  First  is  provision  of  Presiden- 
tial office  space.  The  Congress  has  met 
its  own  space  requirements  and  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Requirements  for 
modern  offlce  facilities  for  the  President, 
his  staff  and  the  news  media  assigned 
to  the  White  House  are  nO  lcs.s  nc-cessary 
and  urgent.  Second,  the  need  to  carry 
forward  Presidential  powers  to  reorgan- 
ize the  executive  branch  is  acute,  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  this 
huge  Government.  Both  of  these  au- 
thorizations are  clearly  essential.  I 
again  urge  their  approval  before  this 
session  adjourns. 

I  refer  now  to  a  number  of  programs 
of  intense  interest  to  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple— programs  intended  to  initiate  or  en- 
large benefits  for  various  groups  or  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  Such  projects  re- 
quire objective  analysis  and  a  nicety  of 
decision  so  that  on  the  one  hand  there 
will  be  no  neglect  of  essential  Federal 


responsibility  and  on  the  other  hand  no 
surrender  to  the  election  year  temptation 
to  overspend  and  overreach.  ResE>onsi- 
bility  resE>ecting  these  will  do  credit  to 
both  p>arties  but,  more  important,  will 
benefit  our  people. 

A  comparison  of  1952  and  1961  Federal 
expenditures  shows  the  pace  of  the  Fed- 
eral advance  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Likewise  it  discloses  the  pressing  need 
for  prudence  both  as  regards  the  level 
of  these  expenditures  and  the  extent  of 
Federal  involvement  in  the  problems  of 
individual  citizens.  For  labor,  welfare, 
and  veterans'  programs,  including  pay- 
ments from  trust  funds,  cash  payments 
to  individuals  were  $11.7  billion  in  1952. 
The  comparable  figure  in  the  1961  budget 
is  $26  4  billion.  Thus  there  has  been  a 
125-percent  increase  in  these  programs 
during  a  period  in  which  the  population 
increased  by  16  percent.  This  growth  in 
payments  far  exceeds  any  increases  re- 
quired to  match  the  12-percent  rise  in 
living  costs  during  this  period. 

Among  such  matters  still  pending  I 
would  mention,  first,  school  construction 
legislation.  Long  ago  the  administra- 
tion asked  Congress  to  approve  a  sound 
program  to  help  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools  meet  their  pressing  construction 
needs.  I  have  stressed  that  any  such 
Federal  assistance  should  be  provided 
only  to  meet  genuine  need,  and  that  it 
must  preserve  for  the  States,  local  com- 
munities, and  educational  institutions 
their  traditional  responsibilities  for  edu- 
cation. The  administration's  debt  serv- 
ice plan  for  elementary  and  secondaiT 
schools,  and  its  comparable  plan  for  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  both  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  over  a  year,  con- 
form to  these  standards 

By  these  programs  we  would  help  to 
construct  75.000  additional  elementary 
and  secondary  classrooms  at  a  Federal 
cost,  over  the  next  20  to  30  years,  of  $2.2 
billion,  and  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $500  mil- 
lion we  would  help  build  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  costing  in  the  aggregate 
some  $2  billion.  The  financing  for  the 
initiation  of  these  programs  is  included 
in  my  1961  budget. 

It  will  be  deeply  disappointing  if  the 
Congress  should  fail  to  authorize  such 
programs,  and  no  less  disappointing  if. 
instead,  programs  that  basically  conflict 
with  these  standards  should  be  passed. 

Area  redevelopment  legi-slation  also 
needs  priority  attention.  I  have  long 
urged  legislation  authorizing  loans  and 
technical  assistance  to  help  areas  af- 
fiicted  with  long-term,  substantial  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  technological 
changes.  The  purpose  is  to  diversify 
these  economies  and  thereby  create  new 
sources  of  private  employment.  With 
important  local  efforts  to  provide  new 
jobs  already  under  way.  Federal  help 
must  be  of  a  kind  that  strengthens  and 
supplements  rather  than  displaces  or 
discourages  those  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  basic  that  we  reject  the 
various  schemes  that  would  perpetuate 
insecurity  by  making  distressed  areas 
dep>endent  upon  the  uncertainties  of  con- 
tinued Federal  subsidies,  or  that  would 
F>our  Federal  dollars  into  areas  where 
distress  has  been  temporary  and  which 
are  competent  to  meet  their  problems 


themselves.  Moreover,  it  will  injure,  not 
help,  the  chronically  affected  areas  if 
funds  and  loan  advantages  are  indis- 
criminately broadcast  to  other  areas 
that  do  not  urgently  require  such  assist- 
ance. 

The  only  way  this  difficult  problem  can 
be  sensibly  solved  is  through  healthy 
Government-community  cooperation 
that  creates  self-sustaining  local  econo- 
mies. It  cannot  be  solved  by  a  dispir- 
iting and  misplaced  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  the  distant  Central  Government. 
The  people  who  need  this  help  are  hope- 
fully looking  for  truly  constructive  action 
this  session.  Tor  this  purpose  I  have 
recommended  a  Federal  program 
amounting  to  $53  million,  to  be  exF>ended 
for  loans  and  technical  assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  present  this  week  a  new 
program  which  will  enable  older  people 
truly  in  need  of  help  to  meet  the  calam- 
ity of  catastrophic  illness.  This  program 
will  take  full  advantage  of,  and  support, 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  pri- 
vate efforts;  it  will  recognize  the  tradi- 
tional Federal -State  relations  in  various 
fields  of  assistance;  and.  additionally,  it 
will  not  do  violence  to  the  private  rela- 
tionships that  must  continue  to  charac- 
terize the  rendering  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

Behind  this  program  is  a  meticulous 
and  thoughtful  weighing  of  many  alter- 
natives. I  believe  the  Congress  will 
find  this  proposal  of  great  value  to  our 
people  most  m  need  of  medical  protection 
in  their  later  years.  I  ui'ge  this  program 
in  place  of  compulsory  schemes  which 
over  a  period  of  years  would  blight  Amer- 
ica's unexcelled  medical  standards  and 
leave  unaided  large  numbers  of  citizens 
we  are  striving  to  help. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  likewise 
needs  attention  before  these  next  60  days 
elapse. 

For  several  years  I  have  urged  expan- 
sion of  coverage  under  this  act  to  include 
approximately  3  million  additional  wage 
earners.  This  is  the  most  urgently 
needed  change  in  this  law.  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
vide it. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  recently  pre- 
sented the  Congre.ss  with  information  in- 
dicating that  the  minimum  wage  could 
be  increased  moderately  without  dis- 
ruptive effects  upon  the  economy.  On 
the  other  hand  we  should,  as  responsible 
officials,  stand  firmly  against  an  exces- 
sive increase  which  could  cause  unem- 
ployment and  severe  reF>ercussions  in 
many  industries  and  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  that 
we  govern  our  actions  in  this  area  by 
economic  facts  rather  than  by  jxilitical 
or  social  prejudice. 

Nor,  I  believe,  should  we  close  this 
session  without  enacting  various  long- 
pending  measures,  mostly  in  the  field  of 
conservation — each  of  them  important 
to  all  our  people,  but  particularly  to  our 
citizens  out  west. 

Among  these  measures  I  refer  as 
examples  to  preservation  of  our  priceless 
seashore  areas,  establishment  of  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  permission  to 
western  communities  to  expand  into 
public  land  areas,  research  assistance  to 
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the  coal  industry,  and  the  Pryingpan- 
Arkansas  and  San  Luis  projects.  Ap- 
proval of  these  and  similar  priding  bills 
will  help  to  round  out  the  program  of 
natural  resoxirces  development — now  at 
a  record  level — which  I  presented  last 
January  in  my  budget  message.  We  also 
need  a  solution  of  the  Indian  heirship 
problem  and  to  give  the  people  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Island  a  voice  in  the 
Congress. 

As  a  general  but  most  important  con- 
sideration. I  point  again  to  the  need  of 
restraint  in  new  authorizations  for  Fed- 
eral spending.  Our  Federal  accounts 
shoiild  balance  with  enough  left  over  for 
a  reasonable  payment  on  the  public  debt. 
on  which  we  are  already  paying  for  in- 
terest alone  more  than  $9  billion  F>er 
year.  Proposals  now  before  congres- 
sional committees  would,  if  approved, 
raise  our  annual  spending  by  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  1961  and  would  dis- 
rupt Federal  budgets  over  the  next  5 
years  by  many  scores  of  billions. 

For  America's  sake,  we  must  resist 
the  temptation,  this  year  or  any  year, 
to  overspend  the  taxpayer's  hard-earned 
dollars  and  overcentralize  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Federal  Government.  If  we 
fail  in  this,  we  will  weaken  our  hope  of 
ever  controlling  Federal  extravagance 
and  will  indefinitely  postpone  debt  re- 
tirement and  tax  relief.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  debase  our  currency,  invite 
the  resurgence  of  inflationary  forces, 
undermine  local  and  State  responsibil- 
ity, and  thus  erode  away  America's 
strength  at  home  and  in  the  world.  We 
should  avoid  preemption  of  State  and 
local  functions  and  take  genuine  na- 
tional neeu  rather  than  glittering  desir- 
ability as  our  guide  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Most  taxpayers.  I  believe,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  aware  of  the  results 
of  laws  that,  though  sometimes  carrying 
a  surface  appeal,  far  too  often  add  un- 
justifiably to  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
individual. 

Finally,  I  repeat  my  hope  that  in  the 
brief  span  remaining  before  adjourn- 
ment the  executive  branch  and  the  86th 
Congress  can  work  constructively  to- 
gether in  the  interest  of  America  and 
avoid  schism  and  stalemate.  The 
measures  I  have  mentioned,  and  many 
others  also  calling  for  action  this  ses- 
sion, must  go  forward  if  we  are  to  keep 
faith  with  our  countrymen.  Let  us  re- 
member, as  congressional  deliberations 
proceed,  that  both  the  Nation  and  the 
world  are  looking  on. 

With  sound  progress  as  our  object,  we 
can  accomplish  much  despite  the  short- 
ness of  time  left  in  this  session.  Work- 
ing together  responsibly,  we  shall  surely 
make  America  a  stronger  and  better  Na- 
tion; and.  so  working,  we  shall  brighten 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace  every- 
where on  earth, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Whiti  Housi.  May  3,  1960. 


FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA BY  SENATOR  JOHNSON  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday,  May  7,  our  ma- 


jority leader  will  address  a  Jefferson - 
Jackson  Day  dinner  in  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.  West  Virginians  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  visit  of  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  This  will  be  only  his  second 
visit  to  West  Virginia,  his  first  visit  hav- 
ing been  to  Welch  in  the  campaign  of 
1958,  at  which  time  he  addressed  a  I>em- 
ocmtic  gathering  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Rajtdolph  and  me.  The  people  of  my 
State  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  and  talk  with  Senator  Johnson,  but 
they  are  very  much  aware  of  his  tre- 
mendous ability  as  a  leader  and  his  excel- 
lent record  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Johnson  was  chosen  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  Democratic 
Senators  to  act  as  our  majority  leader 
He  has  shouldered  this  responsibility  in 
an  eminently  capable  way  His  record  of 
accomplishments  makes  him  a  distinctly 
deserving  contender  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  even  though  he 
h&a  not  actively  sought  the  nomination. 
His  responsibility  as  our  majority  leader 
has  precluded  his  participation  in  presi- 
dential primaries.  Had  he  engaged  in 
such  participation,  it  would  have  necessi- 
tated hi;;  being  away  from  the  Senate 
much  of  the  time,  and  he  would  have 
thereby  failed  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities 
to  his  S<mate  colleagues  and  he  would 
have  been  remiss  in  his  duty  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  the  Nation. 
Senator  Johnson  has  chosen  to  stay  at 
his  post  of  duty  and  to  continue  to  write 
an  exemplary  and  unequaled  record  of 
performance.  In  so  doin?.  he  has  dem- 
onstrated the  kind  of  leadership  our  Na- 
tion needs  and  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  include  the 
Congressional  Record  a  .splendid  edito- 
rial written  by  Mr  Randal  Strother.  edi- 
tor of  the  Clarksburg  E^xponent.  Mr 
Strother  ably  writes  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  majority  leader  and  of  the 
appeal  he  has  to  those  people  through- 
out the  country  who  want  a  man  of 
stature  in  the  White  House  and  who  be- 
lieved that  if  this  country  is  to  remain  a 
first-rate  power  among  world  powers  it 
must  have  a  first  rate,  strong,  and  effec- 
tive Chief  Executive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Frcan    the    Clarksburg    Exponent,    Apr.    29, 
1960] 

Senator  Jchnson  To  Help  H.\RmsoN  County 
Democrats  Raise  Pvnds 

When  M.iJority  Leader  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
of  tbe  US  Senate  comes  to  Clarksburg  May 
7  to  help  the  Harrison  County  Democratic 
Execrutlve  Committee  with  a  fund-raising 
campaign.  It  will  be  a  gathering  for  all  Dem- 
ocrats No  particular  f>erson  will  be  favored 
at  tOe  meeting,  US  Senator  Httbeht  H  Hum- 
PHRirr  will  be  present,  and  Franklin  D 
RooSEvzLT,  Jr.  will  be  on  hand  to  represent 
Senator  John  F.  (Jacki  Kennrdy,  who  weis 
Invlfied  but  will  be  unable  to  be  here  because 
of  aoother  speaking  engagement 

In  all.  IC  US  Senators  wUl  be  present.  In- 
cluding our  own  US.  Senators  Jennings 
Randolph  and  Robert  C  Byrd.  All  will  be 
recognized  at  the  banquet,  thus  no  one  may 
be  oharged  with  preprlmary  political  ac- 
tivity in  favor  of  any  one  candidate 

Coming  fis  It  does  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
West  Virginia  Democratic  primary,  the  May 
7  Dtmocratlc  rally  will  have  tremendous 
political   sl^niflcance,  and  State  candidates 


will  be  here  In  large  numbers  to  boc«t  their 
own  candidates. 

While  the  gathering  here  will  be  for  fund- 
raising  purposes  only  and  Senator  Jornson 
h;is  been  committed  since  last  fall  to  give  the 
address,  we  feel  that  our  readers  want  to 
know  something  about  the  high  caliber  of 
the  man  who  will  be  the  May  7  speaker. 

Gould  Lincoln,  author  of  "The  Political 
Mill."  wrote  a  column  April  9  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  under  the  caption,  "Johnson 
Might  Unify  Party."  We  feel  that  our  read- 
ers, especially  our  Democratic  readers,  will 
want  u:>  read  Mr  Lincoln's  comments  con- 
cerning the  DemcKratlc  majority  leader 
Those  comments  follow: 

While  Senator  Joh.n  P  Kennedy  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  and  Senator  Hubert  Humphrty  of 
Minnesota  have  held  the  center  of  the  btage 
with  their  campaigning?  fur  presidential  pref- 
erence and  delegates  In  Wl.-'consln's  hectic 
primary,  another  potential  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  President  has  been  sawing  wood 
right  here  In  Washington — Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  of  Texa.-s  He  has  not  been  out 
shakl.ng  hands,  kissing  babies  or  buttonhol- 
tng  party  workers  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  business  for  which  he  was  elected  '.o  the 
Senate  and  elected  to  majority  leadership  of 
that  body  And  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  If  and  when  he  beccjmes  a  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Senator  Johnson  will  be  able  to  (jffer 
a  record  of  accomplishment  as  party  leader 
He  will  stand  out  as  the  man  who  was  able 
to  get  three  civil  rights  measures  through  the 
Senate — the  first  such  measures  In  82  years — 
the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1957.  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1960.  and  a  constitutional  amendment 
doing  away  with  the  poll  tax. 

The  civil  rlghU  bill  of  1960- like  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957— will  not  please  the 
extremists  of  Senator  Johnson's  own  party. 
Nevertheless  the  measure,  designed  as  It  Is  to 
as-sure  the  right  of  many  Negroes  to  register 
and  vote,  who  In  the  past  have  been  denied 
that  right  In  many  southern  localities — Is  a 
valuable  step  Unless  all  signs  fall.  It  will 
be  accepted  as  amended  by  the  Senate  when 
It  reaches  the  House,  and  then  will  be  ap- 
proved by  President  Elsenhower.  Further, 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  conceivably 
could  remove  civil  rights  as  a  division  Issue, 
so  far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned,  in 
the  coming  presidential  campaign  It  has 
given  the  liberal  wing  of  the  party  something 
to  cheer  about  and  at  the  same  time  has  not 
offended  too  greatly  the  Democrats  of  the 
South.  Of  cxjurse.  the  Democratic  Party  can 
still  tear  itself  wide  open  over  this  Issue  If 
It  wishes,  and  It  may  do  so  unless  the  calmer 
heads  exercise  control  at  the  coming  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

It  is  to  the  great  body  of  moderates  that 
Senator  Johnson  and  his  record  will  appeal 
when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  a  presi- 
dential nominee.  His  work  as  leader  of  the 
Senate  has  been  constantly  an  effort  to  bring 
the  Democratic  Party  ttigether  He  became 
Democratic  leader  In  1953.  after  the  party 
had  .suffered  It  first  national  defeat  in  20 
years,  when  the  Democrats  were  badly  split 
and  four  of  the  States  of  the  old  .South  had 
cast  their  votes  for  a  Republican  President- 
Mr  Elsenhower  Mr  Johnson  began  Im- 
mediately to  get  the  party.  In  Congress  and 
out,  to  act  In  harmony.  Two  years  later,  the 
Etemocrats  took  over  control  of  the  Congress. 
The  party  failed,  however,  to  win  the  presi- 
dency In  1956  because  It  was  harshly  divided 
It  can  fall  again  to  elect  a  President  next  fall 
If  the  more  riidlcal  elements  continue  to 
campaign  and  to  divide  the  party  as  they 
have  done  In  the  last  two  national  elections. 
Indeed,  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
the  Republlcan«,  admittedly  a  minority  party 
today,  can  only  win  when  the  DemocraU 
split  badly. 

The  Johnson  chance  of  a  presidential  nom- 
ination, therefore,  depends  on  whether  the 
Johnson  record,  which  has  been  progressive 
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though  not  radical.  Is  more  acceptable  to 
the  party's  national  convention  than  the 
attractive  j>ereonallty  of  youthful  Senator 
Kennedy  i  who  also  has  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment In  hill  senatorial  duties)  or 
than  the  Intellectua  gifts  of  Adlal  Steven- 
son twice  defeated  f<jr  President  but  stlli 
considered  a  strong  probability  for  the  party's 
nomination  The  argument  used  against  a 
Johnson  nomination  Is  that  he  halls  from 
the  South  and  that  the  North  would  not  ac- 
cept him  That,  however,  ha*  not  been  dem- 
onstrated, despite  tiie  harsh  outcries  of 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Paul  M  But- 
ler. Further,  the  ccuntry  does  not  apfsear 
to  be  In  a  radical  moc<!  A  Kennedy  nomina- 
tion might  divide  the  Democratic  Party  serl- 
ou.sly  over  the  religious  Issue.  A  Stevenson 
nomination  would  te  an  affront  to  many 
Democrats  who  voted  for  Mr  El'enhower  and 
against  Mr    Stevenron  In   1952   and   1956 

It  Is  Senator  Johnson's  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment and  his  abl  Ity  to  get  things  done 
that  give  him  appeal  These  qualtOcatlons 
would  add  to  his  stature  as  a  President, 
6h<5uld  he  be  elected  That  he  would  be  a 
strong  and  effective  Chief  Executive,  once 
In  the  White  Hoiise,  Is  generally  admitted, 
even  by  some  of  thopc  who  oppose  the  Texan. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's 
ability  to  hold  the  Dennocratic  Party  together 
was  demon.strated  again  and  again  during 
his  12  years  In  the  WMte  House — to  which  he 
was  four  times  elected  He  held  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  North.  West,  and  South  when 
It  came  time  to  go  to  the  polls  He  took  over 
the  Negro  vote,  which  had  been  largely  Re- 
publican, the  labor  vote,  and  the  farm  vote 
In  great  numbers  I'he  radlcj»I  element'  >.u 
those  groups  of  votens  oppose  Senator  J^>hm- 
60N  But  how  many  Democrat*  really  could 
find  a  valid  reason  for  voting  agaln.«:t  the 
Texas  Senator  If  he  were  the  party's  rtand- 
ard  bearer''  When  Senator  Johnson  was  In 
the  H'luse  of  Representatives,  he  stood 
stanchly  with  President  Roosevelt  and 
many  of  his  New  Deal  proposals 

Largely  due  to  the  leadership  and  ln.<l8t- 
ence  of  Senator  Johnson  the  Senate  today 
is  In  far  better  shape  for  an  early  adjourn- 
ment so  far  as  Its  legislative  and  financial 
programs  are  concerned  .Already  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  five  appropriation  bills,  three 
regular  and  two  supplemental  bills.  Among 
the  measures  It  has  put  through  are  a  clean 
elections  bill,  a  school  constructlcjn  bill,  two 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution — 
one  to  do  away  with  poll  taxes  and  the  other 
to  give  the  citleens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  vote  f  ir  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  for  the  election  of  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress. Admittedly,  much  remains  to  be 
done — but  there  are  3  months  to  do  It  in 


THE  TOUCH  OF  THE  MASTERS 
HAND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  when  Leonardo  de  Vinci  re- 
solved to  paint  the  "Last  Supper."  he 
threw  all  his  energies  into  the  work. 
He  labored  early  and  late.  No  pHiiis 
were  spared  by  hirr..  He  pondertrd  de- 
voutly those  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  record  the  first  sacramental 
feast,  in  order  that  he  might  do  his 
best  to  realize  and  reproduce  the  memo- 
rable scene.  At  length  his  task  was 
done.  Having  given  the  finishing  stroke, 
he  invited  a  few  confidential  friends  to 
a  private  inspection.  They  gazed  at- 
tentively and  various  remarks  were 
made  An  observation  from  one  of 
them,  however,  led,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
unexpected  results.  He  spoke  with  great 
admiration  of  a  golden  chalice  repre- 
sented as  being  on  the  table  at  which 
our  Lord  and  Hia  disciples  sat.  Its 
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shape,  color,  size,  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.     "That,"   explained    the    critic. 
"is  the  most  beautiful  object  in  the  pic- 
ture."   Hearing  what  was  said,  the  artist 

took  up  a  brush,  and  dipping  it  in  black 
pamt,  deUberately  smeared  it  over  the 
whole  canvas.  He  soon  explained  it. 
"If,"  said  he  "what  you  tell  me  is  true, 
then  my  picture  is  a  failure,  for  I  meant 
my  Masters  face  to  be  the  chief  and 
most  beautiful  object." 

All  are  artists.  Each  of  us  is  paint- 
ing a  good  or  bad  picture.  It  is  the 
picture  of  life.  Too  often,  alas.  Men 
make  inferior  things  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  on  the  canvas  of  their 
daily  history,  bestowmg  rich  colors  and 
careful  handicraft  upon  trifles.  But  the 
Saviour  should  be  the  grand  center  of 
our  souls,  and  should  have  our  chief  and 
first  attention. 

Mr.  President.  Myra  Brooks  Welch, 
in  her  poem,  "The  Touch  of  the  Mas- 
ters Hand,"  recognizes  the  magmflcent 
change  that  comes  into  the  lives  of  all 
who  take  up  the  cross  of  Him  who 
said,  ""I,  if  I  be  Ufted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 

The  Touch   or  the  Masters  Hand 
Twas    battered   and    scarred,    and   the   auc- 
tioneer 
Thought  It  scarcely  worth  his  while 
To  waste  much  time  on  the  old  vloUn, 
But  held  It  up  with  a  smile: 
"What  am  I  bidden,  good  folks,**  he  cried. 

•  Who'll  start  the  bidding  for  me?" 

"A  dollar,  a  dollar:*'  then  Two."     OrUy  two? 
Two  dollars,  and  who'll  make  it  three? 
Three  dollars,  once;  three  dollars,  twice; 
Going  for  three — "  But  no, 
From  the  room,  far  back,  a  gray-haired  man 
C;ime  forward  and  picked  up  the  t)ow. 
Then   wiping  the  dust  from  the  old  violin, 
.And  tightening  up  the  loose  strings. 
He  played  a  melody  pure  and  sweet 
As  a  caroling  angel  sings. 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  auctioneer. 
With  a  voice  that  was  soft  and  low. 
Said      "What  am  I  bid  for  the  old  violin?  " 
And  he  held  It  up  with  the  bow. 

A  thousand  dollars,  and  who'll  make  It  two? 
Two  thousand!     And  who'll  make  It  three? 
Three  thousand,  once,  three  thousand,  twice. 
And  going,  and  gone,"  said  he. 
The  people  cheered,  but  some  of  them  cried. 

•  We  do  not  quite  understand 

What  changed  Its  worth?"     Swift  came  the 

reply; 
"The  touch  of  a  master's  hand." 

And  many  a  man  with  life  out  of  tune, 

.«ind    battered   and  scarred  with  sin. 

Is  auctioned  cheap  to  the  thoughtlest  crowd, 

Much   like   the  old  violin. 

A  "mess  of  pcDttage."  a  glass  of  wine; 

A  game — and  he  travels  on. 

He  Is  "going"  once,  and  "going"  twice. 

He's    "going"  and  almost    "gone." 

But  the  Master  comes,  and  the  foolish  crowd 

Never  can  quite  understand 

The  worth  of  a  soul  and  the  change  that's 

wrought 
By  the  touch  of  the  Master's  hand. 


THE  DOUGLAS  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr  HOLL.A.ND  Mr  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  were  deeply  disturbed,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator    from   HUnols    [Mr.    Douglas], 


which  we  thought  proposed  to  inject  into 
important  foreign  policy  certain  objec- 
tives, considerations,  and  political  think- 
ing which  we  believed  would  do  great 
violence  to  our  overall  international  pol- 
icy in  the  field  of  foreign  aid 

I  am  interested  to  see  that  Mr  Arthur 
Krock,  the  distinguished  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Times,  seems  to  have  been 
equally  dist -orbed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Etouglas  amendment  and  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate  yesterday,  by  a  very  narrow 
vote,  to  modify  and  moderate  its  pre- 
vious action  by  adopting  another  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr  Pulbright'. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  at  this  time  that 
the  entire  column  of  today's  Times,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  distinguished  col- 
um^nist  and  scholar  in  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  international  affairs,  be 
inserted  in  my  remarks  as  a  part  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  3,  1960) 

An  DNSorNT)  Basis  Fob  Foreign  Pouct 
(By  Arthur  Krock  i 

Washington,  May  2. — The  statements 
made  by  Senator  FtUbrlght,  supported  by 
Senator  Cooper  and  Under  Secretary  oif 
State  DlUon.  In  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  In- 
duce the  Senate  to  modify  a  foreign-aid  bill 
amendment  by  Senator  Dotiglas  that  It  pre- 
viously had  approved,  merit  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  citizens  who  don't  want  to 
see  foreign  policy  shaped — as  much  domestic 
policy  Is- — by  pressures  of  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious groups  in  this  country. 

"This  amendment,"'  In  Fux.b&icht"8  accu- 
rate description,  "contemplates  that  the 
President  is  to  use  the  Mutual  Security  [for- 
eign aid]  Act  as  a  club  to  force  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israeli  shipping  "  Like  many  other  profxssals 
of  like  origin,  its  objective  is  admirable  but 
iia  method  assures  the  defeat  of  the  objec- 
tive. And  when  the  area  Involved  has  pro- 
duced, as  Ft'LBRicHT  pointed  out,  "probably 
the  most  delicate  International  situa- 
tion •  •  •  In  the  world  today,"  that  defect  Is 
of  utmost  gravity. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  plea  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  the  Senate  reverse  its  action 
go  straight  to  the  pxjlnt: 

"The  principal  reason  this  amendment  was 
offered  was  not  because  of  the  overwhelming 
good  of  the  United  States,  but  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  pressure  group  in  the 
United  States  which  seeks  to  inject  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  into  domestic  politics.  Tills 
amendment  and  the  recent  economic  ci->er- 
clon  to  prevent  the  loading  of  an  Arab  ship 
In  New  York  are  part  of  a  pattern  which  I 
find  disastrous  in  the  functioning  of  our 
constitutional  system  One  hundred  eighty 
million  Americans  find  their  foreign  policy 
being  whlf>sawed  by  an  Irresfjonslble  mari- 
time union  and  by  a  minority  pressure 
group  "  In  elaboration  FtrLBRicHT  offered 
these  arguments; 

The  New  York  union  boycott  and  the 
Douglas  amendment  are  attempts  to  Inte- 
grate Into  American  politics  "the  feuds  and 
emotions  that  are  part  of  the  political  con- 
flicts of  foreign  nations  to  avoid  which  this 
Nation  was  created." 

The  formtilatlon  and.  conduct  of  sound 
American  foreign  policy  Is  being  more  and 
more  compromised  by  these  multiplying  at- 
tempts. 

In  this  Instance  the  immediate  effects  have 
been  reprisals  by  the  U  A.K.  which  demon- 
strate that  the  steps  taken  here  do  not  ad- 
vance, but  on  the  contrary  Impede,  progress 
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toward  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israeli  ships  desiring  to  pass 
ttiro\igh  the  Suez  Canal. 

Repeating  these  points,  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  today  also  factually  refuted  one  of 
the  reasons  given  for  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment. This  reason  was  that  the  U.A.R.  has 
denied  canal  passage  to  American  ships  and 
any  others  which  merely  have  called  at 
Israeli  ports.  That,  Dillon  Informed  the 
Senate.  Is  simply  not  true. 

Senator  Coorek's  observations  were  par- 
ticularly Impressive  because,  as  he  informed 
his  colleagues,  he  has  first  been  inclined  to 
support  the  Douglas  amendment  as  a  move 
which  might  "forward  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  In  International  water- 
ways and.  Inferentlally.  In  the  Suez  Canal 
But  upon  reflection  I  decided  that  ithe 
amendment)  would  be  harmful  to  these  very 
purposes.  His  principal  conclusion,  he  said, 
is  that  the  amendment  "would  be  viewed 
solely  as  an  effort  by  the  American  Congress 
to  put  pressiire  on  another  country  through 
our  aid  program."  a  charge  the  Soviet  Union 
has  long  been  making  "with  a  great  hue  and 
cry"  and  has  Induced  "some  free  countries 
unfortunately  to  believe  It."  And  the 
greatest  individual  sufferer.  In  Cooper's  Judg- 
ment, would  be  Israel  itself 

Prom  this  point  of  departure,  the  Ken- 
tucky Senator,  Justly  celebrated  as  progres- 
sive, made  an  analysis  of  the  whole  problem 
of  foreign  aid  that  was  particularly  authori- 
tative for  the  reason  that,  as  an  Ambassador 
to  India  and  a  legislator,  he  has  studied  the 
project  from  both  sides  "If  the  program  Is 
to  survive."  he  said.  "It  demands  reorganiza- 
tion by  the  executive  branch  and  by  Con- 
gress It  Is  not  as  effectively  Ufed  as  It 
should  be  It  must  be  given  continuity,  like 
the  Marshall  plan  And  for  the  secondary 
project*  Into  which  a  great  amovint  of  aid 
Is  channeled  there  ihould  be  substituted 
primary  onM,  especially  agricultural,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Unlt«d  Natloiu." 

A  vtry  largt  crop  of  poUttckl  couragt  and 
oominon  mhm  from  Just  two  Ssnatcn  and 
on*  Under  Socretary  of  8t«te 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  Pre«ldent.  with- 
out seeking  to  elaborate  at  great  length, 
I  will  read  simply  the  first  paragraph 
from  Mr  Kroclc's  column,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  statement*  made  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght,  supported  by  Senator  Cooper  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon,  In  hit  un- 
•ucceuful  effort  to  Induce  the  8«nate  to 
modify  a  foreign  aid  bill  amendment  by 
Senator  Douglas  that  It  previously  had  ap- 
proved, merit  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
citizens  who  don't  want  to  see  foreign  policy 
shaped — as  much  domestic  policy  U — by 
pressures  of  ethnic  and  religious  groups  In 
this  country. 

Then  the  last  short  paragraph  of  the 
column,  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  very  large  crop  of  political  courage  and 
commonsense  from  Just  two  Senators  and 
one  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

In  his  column.  Mr  Arthur  Krock  cites 
with  approval  and  quotes  clearly,  lucid- 
ly, and  with  complete  truth,  much  of  the 
argument  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  [Mr.  FVlbrightI.  and 
much  of  the  argument  of  the  distin- 
guished form^er  Ambassador  to  India, 
now  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  also 
quotes,  with  approval,  some  of  the  points 
made  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  in  his 
communication  to  the  Senate  which  was 
printed  in  the  debate  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  indeed  that 
from  this  source  inmiediate  attention  is 


called  to  what  I  think  was  a  grave  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  read 
carefully  the  column  of  Mr.  Krock. 


ENEMY  ASSETS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Recokd  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
opposing  return  of  enemy  assets  and  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Wil- 
liam B.  Macomber,  Jr  ,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Disp>atch  on  the  subject 
of  return 

Tliere  beinK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  material  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATXME^fT    BY    SeN.\TOR    HeNI^NGS 

.\fter  the  hostilities  of  World  War  II  had 
finally  ceased,  the  United  States  and  17  Al- 
lies Joined  In  a  further  unprecedented  spirit 
of  csfKjpenitlon  to  reach  a  solution  on  the 
reparation  problem  Germany  had  in  mone- 
tary figures  alone  inflicted  about  $300  billion 
worWi  of  war  damage  on  the  Allies  Realiz- 
ing that  Oermany  wuuld  never  respond  In 
full  reparation  for  the  ravages  inflicted  and 
to  avoid  an  Impractical  reparation  program 
such  as  the  program  which  had  failed  so 
misarably  after  World  War  I.  the  Allies 
Jointly  concentrated  on  marshaling  what 
was  available  in  physical  and  intangible  as- 
sets for  ultimate  distribution  and  imposed 
upoa  themselves  limitations  as  to  any  other 
imnwdlatf  reparation  claims  from  Germany 
The  Allied  plan,  crystallized  as  the  Paris 
Agreemen",  on  Reparation,  embodied  one  in- 
tenrsl  fea'.ure  of  great  Importanre—  no  Ger- 
man assetii  were  to  be  returned  to  C>ermHn 
contr<jl  or  German   ownemhlp 

Tai»  wai  tun  done  in  a  uplrlt  of  vengeance 
ngaitist  O'Tmixny  but  ttj  a«sure  that  nil  p^r- 
ttclpAting  Allies  would  reiittn  what  wtu  nvail- 
able  in  assets  for  Joint  reparation  accounts 
and  to  nv  )ld  another  complete  German  de- 
fault iii  repuratloh  such  as  occurred  after 
World  Wb;-  I  This  was  certainly  a  modest 
and  humiine  approach  to  the  problem  of 
repafattont  and,  dovibtless,  la  one  of  the 
major  reauons  for  the  economic  and  social 
recovery  of  the  free  Oermans  of  West  Ger- 
mnrvy  Hud  the  United  States  and  the  17 
othor  nat  ons  who  signed  the  reparations 
agreement  sought  full  or  even  greater  partial 
restitution  from  Germany,  the  German  na- 
tion and  ':.he  German  people  would  still  be 
utterly  defeated  and  would  still  be  paying 
for  their  aggressive  acts 

During  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
had  legally  seized  and  vested  enemy  property 
wrjriih  about  S390  million  Through  appre- 
ciation, iu  estimated  value  rose  to  over  Sfl60 
million  wt  lie  held  in  American  hands.  Con- 
gresi  Incorporated  into  legislation  the  obli- 
gation of  -.he  P,\ris  at^reement  not  to  return 
this  vested  property  by  specific  language  in 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  It  has  devoted 
some  assets  to  the  relief  of  American  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  who  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  In  prisoner-of- 
war  camp.«  On  other  occasions.  Congress  has 
further  disposed  of  these  assets  by  way  of 
awards  to  American  citizens  who  went  into 
hiding  or  were  interned  in  the  Philippines, 
awards  tc  religious  organizations  in  the 
Philippine:?  to  reimburse  them  for  supplies 
th>?y  used  for  relief  of  Americans  during  the 
war  and  for  damages  suffered  to  the  organi- 
zations' schools  and  hospitals. 

Tljls  Allied  policy  of  retaining  vested  as- 
sets moved  forward  two  more  steps  in  1951 
and  1952.  An  Allied  high  commission  law 
recognized  and  gave  binding  effect  to  these 
transfers  rf  German  property,  and  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  In  the  Bonn  Conven- 
tion not  only  agreed  to  this  law  but  further 


pledged  that  1-  would  coopMHAte  its  own 
nationals  for  their  loss  of  property  through 
the  vesting  action  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
These  provisions  were  again  carried  forward 
and  approved  in  the  Paris  protocol  of  1954 
which   was   approved   by   the   U  3    Senate. 

Every  Allied  Power  has  adhered  to  the 
agreed  policy  on  retention  of  enemy  assets 
in  lieu  of  reparations,  but  Germany  has 
never  implemented  Its  agreement  to  compen- 
sate the  former  owners  of  the  property  In- 
volved 

The  AUles  have  in  good  faith  relied  on  the 
irrevocabUlty  of  the  reparation  agreement 
and  policies.  Germany  already  having  fal- 
tered In  her  obligation  next  asked  the  return 
iif  these  vested  properties 

In  February  if  1959,  I  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  a  repwrt  on  the  [>o«ltton  of 
the  other  Allied  signatories  to  the  Paris 
agreement  as  to  the  prop<5sals  being  ad- 
vanced in  the  United  States  for  a  unilateral 
return  of  the  .vssets  we  hold 

I  was  advised  on  March  6.  1959.  that  not 
all  the  signatories  had  expressed  themselves 
but  was  given  the  following  Information 

"In  November  1954.  the  British  and  French 
Governments  expressed  their  concern  about 
S.  3423  (83d  C<3ng  i  on  the  ground  that  a 
return  of  German  assets  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  obligation  under  the  Paris  Repara- 
tion Agreement  and  would  create  dlfllcultlea 
for  other  signatories 

■  Subsequently,  the  Netherlands  and  Nor- 
wegian Governments  advised  the  US  Gov- 
ernment of  their  concurrence  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  views  The  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  also  in  a  separate  and  later 
message,  expressed  similar  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  iidmlnistnitlon  bill  i8  2J2T) 
submitted  to  the  84th  CongreKs 

On  July  31,  1957  the  White  House  an- 
nounced the  US  Government's  lntentl(jn  to 
seek  H  KoUitlon  of  the  \p*ied  assets  ond 
Americun  war  damage  clulnui  problems  which 
wcjuld  permit  \he  paymetit  u{  American  war 
damage  claKiit  against  Geriimny  and  an 
Fquitoble  rn.'iieiary  rrlurn  to  the  former 
cjwners  of  seated  .isscts  In  Decembrr  10A7, 
the  British  and  French  Governnipnl«  in  re- 
ferring to  ihu  White  Hounr  sUitrment  drew 
the  attention  i  f  the  U  8  Government  to  the 
concern  which  such  a  pro{>o«al  wcjuld  cause 
to  the  slgnat(jrie«  of  the  Paris  Reparation 
Agreement  Both  governments,  however, 
reserved  their  j.usitions  on  this  matter  pend- 
ing the  receipt  of  fuller  Information  as  to 
the  actual  c<jritent  of  any  legislative  pro- 
posal which  might  be  put  forward  by  the 
U  H    Government    ' 

In  1957  the  Dutch  Government  expressed 
Its  interest  in  the  U  S  proposal  and  re- 
quested that  publicity  be  given  to  the  US 
view  that  8uc^l  a  return  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  precedent  with  respect  to  other 
allied  countries  In  1958  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment expressed  the  view  that  a  release  of 
vested  assets  "in  favor  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  "  and  "Irrespective  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  It  omits  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
obligation  assumed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  German 
enemy  assets  shall  not  be  returned  to  Ger- 
man ownership  or  shall  not  again  come 
under  German  control  " 

I  also  asked  the  State  Department  what 
further  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  In  furtherance  of 
their  agreement  under  the  Bonn  Settlement 
Convention  to  compensate  the  owners  of 
the  property  seized  during  World  War  II 
by  the  United  States  and  Its  Allies 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With 
the  E^nemy  held  hearings  on  April  4,  5.  and  6, 
1957.  the  State  Department  reported  that 
a  draft  law  for  the  final  settlement  of  losses 
caused  by  the  war  was  then  being  dealt  with 
by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Republic 

The  Department's  letter  to  me  in  Marcii 
of  1959  reported  this  progress  only  The 
draft  legislation  was  promulgated  on  Novem- 
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ber  6.  1957.  and  entered  into  force  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1956.  It«  English  title  Is  the  "General 
War  Sequel  L*w  " 

A  study  of  that  long-awaited  enactment 
will  simply  reveal  that  German  losses  and 
claims  accruing  because  of  a  seizure  in  lieu 
of  reparation,  restitution,  or  similar  pur- 
poAes  were  reserved  lor  some  later  separate 
regulation   by    law 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  German  Re- 
public has  still  done  nothing  to  fulfill  Its 
obligation   under   the  Bonn  Convention 

It  Is  against  all  this  background  that  we 
are  still  urged  to  n^aXe  returns  to  former 
German  and  Japanese  owners. 

Under  the  fallacious  guise  of  protecting 
the  security  of  foreign  investments  and  pre- 
serving the  sanctity  of  private  property,  we 
are  encouraged  to  unilaterally  breach  our 
agreement  with  17  aUles,  Ignore  the  claims 
of  Americans  damag'Kl  beyond  repair  dur- 
ing the  war  and  maki-  returns  to  our  former 
Gc-rman  and  Japanese  enciriiee 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  congres- 
sional action  of  this  nature,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  reject  f-  as  well. 

Meantime,  there  are  some  other  facets  of 
the  problem  Uj  which  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect attention  I  th'.nk  wc  shoiUd  carefully 
watch    executive   action   In    this   field 

The  State  Department  admits  that  the 
US  Ofjvernment  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oermany  have  extensively  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  dl^pKieitlon  of  vested  German 
assets.  Originally,  the  present  administra- 
tion embraced  the  concept  of  returning  Ger- 
man asaots  to  the  extent  that  it  recom- 
mended legislative  eiartment  of  a  limited 
return  program  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  It  was  somewhat  ironical  to  then 
note  that  though  the  German  Federal  Oot- 
ernment  welcomed  the  limited  return  pro- 
posal It  has  expressed  the  hope  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  go  beyond  the  contemplnted 
llmlK«d  return  which  It  considered  in  ade- 
quate More  discussion,  more  study  at  the 
executive  level  and  finally  the  administra- 
tion advUed  the  Oerman  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  ft  fulltr  r>«turn  was  not  feasible 
Tl>e  most  recent  almlnlatrnt  ion  prn|K)Sttl 
embodies  payments  of  war  damage  claims  to 
American  nationals  and  makes  no  r^com- 
inendatlons  for  return 

He  that  as  It  may  the  U  8  Government  Is 
still  dlacusslng  tiie  problem  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oerman  Republic  On  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  last  visit  Ui  the  United  States. 
the  matter  was  again  the  subject  of  rather 
extensive  dlsctisslon  As  United  States 
Senau>rs.  we  are  not  parties  to  such  dls- 
cusaloru  and  negotiations  and  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  suggestion  that  a  memoran- 
dum of  understAnd.ng  had  finally  been 
reached  between  Prenldent  Elsenhower  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  Though  I  have  been 
assured  that  there  Is  no  formal  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  and  that  the  position 
of  the  executive  depa-tment  stands  as  !t  did 
before  the  laet  Adenauer  vlrlt.  I  believe  the 
situation  should  be  followed  closely  So 
that  the  State  Depa;tmenf8  present  posi- 
tion Is  a  matter  of  r»cord.  following  is  the 
text  of  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secret.-iry  of 
State  William  B  Maccmber.  Jr  .  date<l  March 
30.   1960 

DrPKRThiKMT  or  Statt. 
Waahtngton.  March  30.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Tvlomks  C    Hennino.  Jr. 
U.S  Senate 

Dea«  Sknatos  Henhinos:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  March  22,  1960.  referring  to 
information  which  wa«  supplied  by  telephone 
on  March  18  concerning  an  alleged  memo- 
randum of  understanding  betwc^en  this  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oermany  concerning  the  disposition  of 
the  vested  German  assets  In  the  United 
States. 

I  should  like  to  reiissure  you  that  there 
is  no  memorandum  cf  understanding  con- 
cerning  ths  disposition   of  the   vested   Oer- 


man assets  As  Mr.  Leahy,  of  my  office,  In- 
formed you.  the  Department's  jxisltlon  con- 
tinues to  be  that  expressed  In  conjunction 
with  the  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
administration's  legislative  proposal  for  the 
setiiement  of  World  War  II  American  war- 
damage  claims  against  Germany.  You  wlU 
recall  that  my  letter  of  July  3,  1958,  to  Sen- 
ator Eastland  stated  that  we  believed  that 
the  submission  of  legislation  concerning 
these  claims  should  not  be  further  delayed, 
and  that  such  legislation  would  facilitate 
future  efforts  to  achieve  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  vested  German  assets. 

If   I  ckn   be  of  further   assistance   to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  me 
Bmcerely  yours, 

William  B   Macomber.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary 

I  ha\e  similarly  been  disturbed  by  the 
BupRestlon  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stntes  migfit  shortly  be  put  In  a  pKisltlon  of 
advising  and  consenting  to  a  treaty  which 
would  be  a  back-door  scheme  for  returning 
prop>erty  back  to  former  enemy  owners,  I 
should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  an 
editorial  from  the  St  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 
April  16.  1960.  which  should  serve  to  alert 
us  to  ovir  reepKDnslblUtles  as  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  further  agreement  as  to 
the  disposition  of  certain  Austrian  property 
In  the  United  States  which  was  taken  under 
control  by  the  OfBce  of  Allen  Property  during 
World  War  II  The  effect  of  this  treaty 
should  be  scrutlnleed  with  the  greatest  of 
care  and  caution  to  assure  that  we  do  not 
allow  by  Indirection  that  which  we  have  not 
yet    resolved    directly 


"(From  the  Bt    Loxils  Post -Dispatch.  Apr.  18, 

1960) 

"Back-Dooi  Oirr  to  Nazis? 

"Senator  Bmathcbs  wisely  has  asked  the 
Senate  Ut  delay  approval  of  an  agreement 
With  Austria  for  the  return  of  $6,161,619  In 
srlBod  enemy  assets  While  Austria  we  re- 
g  irrt  as  a  Hitler-(.>ccupied  ally  rather  than 
as  a  former  enemy.  SMAmcas  fears  that  the 
iinrccment  in  a  bu(  k-door  scheme  for  getting 
Oerman  property  back  to  the  Oermans. 

"While  the  agreement  was  negotiated  by 
the  State  Department  on  January  30.  1969, 
It  was  not  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for 
almost  a  year  This  and  othsr  circum- 
stances arouse  suspicion  that  It  may  be  the 
preliminary  to  another  effort  for  the  return 
of  Oerman  assets  It  was  agreed  that.  In 
lieu  of  reparations,  the  United  States  would 
retain  such  assets  to  meet  American  war 
claims. 

"This  policy  has  again  been  reasserted  by 
the  House  And  the  Senate  should  back  this 
up.  if  necessary  The  Oerman  Government 
Is  obligated  to  make  good  losses  of  Its  citi- 
zens through  wtutlme  seizures  It  hardly  is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  belated  windfall  for  former 
Na/l  enemies  " 

In  this  highly  charged  atmoephere  sur- 
rounding the  entire  issue  of  disposition  of 
our  vested  assets,  it  was  gratifying  to  sec 
the  House  move  forward  and  present  a  long 
overdue  plan  for  paying  war  damage  claims 
to  our  American  nationals.  The  Senate 
should  wholeheartedly  embrace  this  concept. 
The  Senate  should  al^o  stand  firm  In  Its  op- 
position to  any  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  which  would  return 
assets  to  our  former  enemies. 


EFFICACY.  SAFETY.   AND  TOXICITY 
OP  DRUGS 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  May  2,  I  stated  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  I  had  written  the  chairm.an  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monojxjly 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Estes  Kxfauver,  urg- 


ing that  the  subcommittee  hold  an  exec- 
utive session  to  discuss  if  the  subcom- 
mittee should  hold  an  executive  session 
on  the  issue  of  conflicting  medical  testi- 
mony on  the  eCBcacy,  safety,  and  toxicity 
of  a  particular  drug  and  further  to  set 
forth  certain  guidelines  and  limitations 
so  that  the  subcommittee  does  not  ex- 
pose itself  to  sharp  criticism  for  ventur- 
ing into  a  field  which  bears  no  direct 
relationship  to  the  general  cause  of  pric- 
ing, administered  prices,  monopoly,  con- 
centration, and  so  forth.  I  noted  that  I 
regard  this  matter  a  highly  delicate 
issue,  first,  because  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  matters  of  this  kind ;  secondly, 
because  of  the  possible  impact  on  the 
faith  of  the  consimaing  public  in  a  par- 
ticular drug:  and  third,  because  of  the 
possible  Impact  on  faith  in  physicians 
who  may  prescribe  such  a  drug. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearing  on  Tuesday 
morning,  May  3,  was  held,  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Loube,  a  specialist  in  diabetes,  pro- 
ceeded to  testify.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr  Loube.  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Chairman  Kxfacter,  stated 
that  he.  Dr.  Loube.  felt  that  airing  in  an 
open  hearing  the  eflScacy,  toxicity,  and 
safety  of  a  particular  drug,  was  harm- 
ful, since  it  could  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  public  and  could  effect  physician- 
patient  relationship.  He  explained  more 
fully  his  reasons  for  discussing  such  mat- 
ters In  an  open  session.  Since  this 
morning's  hearings  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Chairman  Estes 
KKrAUVER  from  Dr.  James  M,  Mass,  of 
Alexandria.  Va..  a  specialist  In  diabetes. 
He  fttates  as  follows,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Rfcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 

Mat  2.  1060, 
The  Honorable  Estes  KcTAUvxa, 
Chairtnan  of  the  Judicial  Subcommittee  on 
AntxtruKt  and  Monopoly  Legislation.  Sen- 
ate  Office  Building,   Washington,  DC. 

Dea>  Senatoi  KxTAVvm:  Anything  that 
your  committee  can  do  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  better  drugs  for  less  money 
will  Improve  the  health  of  the  country.  If  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  drugs  results  In  a 
deceleration  of  scientific  advancement  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  afford  the  cheaper 
price.  Your  committee  has  pointed  out  some 
areas  in  which  a  change  in  policy  might 
result  in  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  various 
drugs  A  committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  been  studying  this  prob- 
lem Perhaps  the  work  of  your  committee 
will   stimulate  more  rapid   progress. 

In  the  past  week  the  careless  testimony 
of  one  of  your  witnesses  has  created  undue 
anxiety  among  patients  with  diabetes,  I  re- 
fer to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Henry  Dalger. 
of  New  York  City,  on  April  26,  1960.  He 
vas  quot«d  In  the  newspap)€rs  as  saying  that 
chlorpropamide  (Dlabinese)  is  a  dangerous 
drug  and  that  It  should  not  have  been  re- 
leased for  prescription  sale.  In  the  following 
3  days  I  had  six  patients  come  in  holding 
the  newspaper  clippings  and  demanding  to 
know  why  I  would  give  them  such  a  danger- 
ous drug.  After  a  long  discussion  with  each 
patient,  I  have  been  able  to  restore  his  con- 
fidence In  my  Judgment.  However,  these 
patients  will  always  be  apprehensive  about 
taking  chlorpropamide. 

There  are  some  patients  who  have  become 
so  worried  that  they  have  discontinued  the 
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drug  and  do  not  plan  to  retiirn  to  the  physi- 
cian who  prescribed  "such  a  dangeroXM  medi- 
cine" for  them.  II  these  patients  will 
promptly  consult  another  physician  and  con- 
tinue on  proper  treatment,  I  do  not  mind 
that  they  no  longer  come  to  see  me.  How- 
ever. I  do  mind  that  some  of  them  have  lost 
confidence  In  all  physicians  and  will  seek 
no  treatment  until  they  have  become  serious- 
ly Ul.  Because  cf  the  slow  excretion  of  chlor- 
propamide, there  will  be  no  apparent  change 
for  the  first  few  days  after  the  patients 
stop  their  treatment.  Then  the  blood  suear 
will  slowly  start  to  rise  and  the  degenerative 
complications  of  diabetes  will  progress  at  a 
faster  rate.  In  many  of  these  patients  the 
symptoms  will  be  mild  enough  that  they 
may  go  for  several  years  before  they  are 
forced  to  consult  another  physician.  By 
that  time  they  will  have  developed  Irrevers- 
ible changes  in  their  blood  vessels,  eyes, 
kidneys,  and  nerves.  Following  a  prolonged 
period  of  Inadequate  diabetic  control,  pa- 
tients become  Invalids  In  spite  of  the  most 
carefiil  treatment  by  the  best  physicians  In 
the  world. 

Senator  Kztwvxx..  you  are  the  one  person 
who  will  be  directly  responsible  for  the  Ir- 
reversible deterioration  of  the  health  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  a  chronic  disease. 
You  had  the  power  and  the  responsibility 
to  stop  the  testimony  and  turn  the  problem 
over  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
when  a  controversial  medical  Issue  was 
brought  up.  If  you  felt  that  continuation 
of  that  line  of  investigation  was  necessary 
in  order  for  you  to  write  proper  legislation, 
you  should  have  made  it  a  cloeed  hearing. 
The  fact  that  you  have  used  Incorrect  figures 
to  Justify  statements  of  excess  profits  Is  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  auditors  and  the 
lawyers,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  allowed 
Incorrect  figures  to  be  used  in  an  effort 
to  show  that  one  drug  Is  better  than  another, 
or  that  one  pharmaceutical  company  is  more 
honest  than  another.  Is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  physicians.  In  allowing  the  public 
discussion  of  such  matters  you  have  not  only 
achieved  your  goal  of  discrediting  the 
ethics  of  one  of  the  leading  pharmaceutical 
firms,  but  at  the  same  time  you  have  brought 
suffering  to  the  very  people  that  you  were 
trying  to  help  I  hope  that  you  will  have 
t-o  face  these  people  In  later  years  and  re- 
alize that  your  committee  contributed  to  the 
more  rapid  decline  in  their  health 

In  the  past  4  years  my  associates  and  I 
have  treated  290  patients  with  talbutamlde 
(Orlnase),  and  128  patients  with  chlor- 
propamide, I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to 
Judge  each  drug  impartially  and  from  first- 
hand exj)erlence  We  have  had  no  sig- 
nificant toxic  reactions  to  either  of  these 
drugs,  and  many  patients  have  been  helped 
by  both.  If  talbutamlde  were  the  perfect 
drug  we  would  still  be  using  It  on  all  of  our 
patients.  If  chlopropamide  were  a  dangerous 
drug  we  would  not  use  it  on  any  patient. 
There  are  some  patients  who  respond  much 
better  to  chlorpropamide  than  to  talbuta- 
mlde The  only  person  In  the  position  to 
make  this  decision  is  the  physician  who  has 
examined  the  patient  and  who  has  studied 
the  literature  containing  the  repxjrts  of  the 
experiences  of  other  physicians  Once  the 
family  physician  has  decided  upon  the  proper 
course  of  treatment  for  any  individual  pa- 
tient, his  efforts  should  not  be  sabotaged 
by  the  careless  statements  of  some  headline 
seeker  Elach  physician  is  aware  that  he 
must  weigh  the  advantages  against  the  dis- 
advantages in  every  medicine  that  he  uses 
Even  aspirin  can  sometimes  cause  death.  We 
all  try  to  give  our  patients  the  same  medi- 
cine that  we  would  Uke  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Over  the  years  physicians  learn  how  to 
evaluate  the  statements  made  by  other  phy- 
sicians. There  are  some  who  adhere  very 
carefully  to  the  facts  and  make  no  state- 
ment*  that   they   cannot    prove.      There   are 


others  whc  become  careless  with  figures  In 
an  effort  t<5  prove  their  point.  Dr  Dalger 
is  ooe  of  'he  leaders  In  this  latter  group 
He  14  frequ«'ntly  Involved  in  controversy  with 
other  members  of  the  American  Diabetic 
Association  as  to  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ing patients.  This  adds  Interest  and  new 
Idea*  to  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of 
this  group  and  helps  all  of  us  to  reevaluate 
our  own  treatment  methods  Such  discus- 
sions cannot  be  understood  by  people  who 
lack  this  basic  knowledge  of  physiology. 
pharmacolcgy.  and  pathology  If  such  dls- 
cu.'i^lons  were  carried  on  in  public  forums, 
they  would  create  undue  anxiety  and  un- 
necessary suffering  by  lnn<;cent   people. 

Seriator  KEr.\uvER.  it  is  probably  too  late 
to  ctrrect  this  error  Testimony  by  other. 
mor«  experienced,  physicians  to  the  effect 
that  chlorpropamide  is  a  safe  and  useful 
drug  did  not  have  the  dramatic  news  appeal 
that  Dr.  Dalgers  testimony  had  and  was 
not  printed  in  the  papers  This  phase  of  the 
lnve»tlgation  should  be  discontinued  before 
furtber  harm  Is  done  to  our  population  of 
15  minion  diabetics  In  your  investigations 
of  otlher  drugs  you  should  confine  yourself  to 
the  business  side  of  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry, and  leave  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  look  Into  the  safety  and  efUcacy 
of  al|  drugs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  M  Moss,  M  D  .  F  A  C  P  . 
Director  of  the  Dxabetic  CUntc.  George- 
town,  Vnxteriity  Hospital.   Washivg- 
ton.    D.C.:    Past    President.    Diabetic 
Association  of  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  both 
Dr.  Loube  and  Dr.  Moss,  and  the  State 
medical  sxrieties  of  lUinois,  Michigan, 
Tennessee  and  Wisconsin,  plus  the  head 
of  the  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine, 
all  iigreed  that  medical  debates  on  the 
efficacy,  safety,  and  toxicity  of  any  par- 
ticular drug  should  not  be  discussed  in 
open  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  COR- 
RECT INEQUITIES  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  FISHING  VESSEI^S— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  eon- 
fer^ice  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill— H.R.  5421— to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  assistance  to  correct 
inequities  in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing  indus- 
try of  the  Unite<i  States  to  regain  a 
favorable  economic  status,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5421)  to  provide  a  program  of  assistance  to 
correct  Inequities  in  the  construction  of  fish- 
ing vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing  Industry 
of  the  United  States  to  regain  a  favorable 
economic  status,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective   Houses   as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 


following:  That  in  order  to  assist  certain  de- 
pre«sed  segments  of  the  fishing  Industry  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  pay  In  accordance  with  this  Act  a 
subsidy  for  the  construction  of  Ashing  ves- 
sels In  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States 

Sec  2  .\ny  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  construction 
subsidy  to  aid  in  construction  of  a  new  fish- 
ing vessel  in  accordance  with  this  Act  No 
such  application  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  he  determined  that  ( 1 )  the 
plans  and  8p)eclflcatlons  for  the  fishing  ves- 
sel are  suitable  for  use  in  the  fishery  in  which 
that  vefsel  will  operate  and  suitable  for  use 
by  the  United  States  for  National  Defense  or 
military  purpjoses  In  time  of  war  or  National 
emergency.  (2i  that  the  applicant  poasesses 
the  ability,  experience  resources,  and  other 
qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  proposed  new  fishing 
vessel.  (3)  will  aid  In  the  development  of  the 
United  States  fisheries  under  conditions  that 
the  Secretary  considers  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  (4>  that  the  vessel,  except  under 
force  majeure  will  deliver  Its  full  catch  to  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  (5i  that  the  appli- 
cant will  employ  on  the  vessel  only  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  aliens  legally  domi- 
ciled In  the  United  States.  (6)  the  vessel  will 
be  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  (7i  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Sec  3  If  the  Secretary,  In  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  determines  that  the  granting 
of  a  subsidy  applied  for  is  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  cjirry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
he  may  approve  such  application  and  enter 
Into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  the  appli- 
cant which  will  provide  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  a  construction  subsidy  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  in  accordance  with  any  other 
conditions  or  limitations  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary 

Sec.  4.  A  construction  subsidy  shall  be 
granted  under  this  Act  only  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  a  fishing  vessel  to  be  oper- 
ated In  { 1  I  a  fishery  suffering  Injury  from 
which  escape  clause  relief  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Asslstaiice  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended  (65  Stat.  74).  but  where  such  relief 
has  been  or  is  hereafter  denied  under  section 
7(C)  of  such  Act,  (2)  a  fishery  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  Injured  or  threatened  with 
Injury  by  reason  of  Increased  Imports,  either 
actual  or  relative,  of  a  fish  or  shellfish  prod- 
uct, not  the  subject  of  a  trade  agreement 
tariff  concession,  which  is  like  or  directly 
c<5mpetltlve  with  the  flshcrys  product;  or  (3) 
a  fishery  found  by  the  .Secretary  to  be  in- 
jured or  threatened  with  injury  by  reason  of 
increased  imports,  either  actual  or  relative, 
of  a  fish  or  shellfish  product  that  Is  provided 
for  in  the  Free  List  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
whether  or  not  the  subject  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment tariff  concession 

Sec.  5.  The  construction  subsidy  which  the 
Secretary  may  pay  with  respect  to  any  fishing 
vessel  under  this  Act  ^hall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference,  as  determined  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  between  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  vessel  in  a  shipyard  in  the 
United  States  based  upon  the  lowest  respon- 
sible domestic  bid  for  the  construction  of 
such  vessel  and  the  estimated  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Maritime  Administrator,  of 
constructing  such  vessel  under  similar  plans 
and  specifications  in  a  foreign  shipbuilding 
center  which  is  determined  by  the  Maritime 
Administrator  to  furnish  a  fair  and  repre- 
sentative example  for  the  determination  of 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  constructing  a 
vessel  of  the  type  proposed  to  be  constructed, 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  subsidy  exceed  33 '-j 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such 
vessel  In  a  shipyard  In  the  United  States 
based  upon  the  lowest  responsible  domestic 
bid  excluding  the  cost  of  any  features  Incor- 
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px^rated  In  the  vessel  for  national  defense 
uses,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  addition  to  the  subsidy  For 
the  purposes  of  thlj  section,  the  Bfentime 
Administrator  shall  determine,  and  certify 
to  the  Secretary,  the  lowest  responsible  do- 
mestic bid 

Sec.  6  Any  fishing  vessel  'or  uhich  a  con- 
struction subsidy  is  paid  under  this  Act  shall 
be  constrxjcted  under  the  supervision  jf  the 
Maritime  Administrator  The  MArW.me  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  the  pli'.ns  and  spec- 
ifications for  the  proposed  vesvei  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  fur  exhn,liiatJ',n  thereof 
and  suggestions  for  such  changes  therein  as 
may  be  deemed  nece.'«ary  or  proper  in  order 
that  such  veasel  shall  be  suitable  for  eco- 
nomical and  speedy  ix.nversion  into  a  naval 
or  military  auxiliary  or  otherwise  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  If 
the  Secretary  of  Deferise  approves  such  plans 
and  siieclflcatlons  as  submitted,  or  as  modi- 
fled.  In  accordance  with  the  provision."  o' 
this  subsection,  he  shall  certify  such  ap- 
proval to  the  Admir  lstratf)r  No  construc- 
tion subsidy  shall  tx  piild  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  unless  all  contracts  between 
the  apjilicant  for  svich  subsidy  and  the  ship- 
builder who  Is  to  coiistruct  such  vessel  con- 
tain such  provlslonH  with  respect  ui  the 
construction  of  the  vesi-el  as  the  Maritime 
AdmlnUtratt>r  determines  nece.ssary  to  pro- 
tect the  InteresU  of  the  United  Statei> 

Sec.  7  All  constrtxcllon  with  i-espect  to 
which  a  construction  subsidy  is  granted  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  ;)erformed  In  a  shipyard 
in  the  United  States  ub  a  result  of  comjjetl- 
tive  bidding  after  due  advertising,  with  the 
rights  reserved  In  the  applicant,  and  In  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  to  disapprove  any 
or  all  bids  In  all  such  construction  the 
shipbuilder,  subcfjiitrartor  niaterial  men, 
and  suppliers  shall  uk.  so  far  as  pracrlcahie, 
only  articles,  materials,  and  suppile*  of  the 
growth,  production,  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  In  paragraph  K  of 
section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  No 
shipbuilder  shall  be  deemed  a  responsible 
builder  unless  he  possesses  the  experience, 
ability,  financial  resources,  equipment,  and 
other  qualifications  necessary  properly  to 
perform  the  proposed  contract  The  sub- 
mitted bid  shall  be  accompanied  by  all  de- 
tailed estimates  on  which  it  U  based,  and  the 
Maritime  Administrator  may  require  that 
the  builder  or  any  subcontractor  submit  any 
other  pertinent  data  relating  to  such  bids 

Sec  8  (a)  Every  contract  executed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act 
shall  provide  that  In  the  event  the  United 
States  shall,  through  purchase  or  requisition, 
acquire  ownership  of  any  fishing  vessel  on 
which  a  construction  subsidy  was  paid,  the 
owner  shall  be  paid  th.?refor  the  value  there- 
of, but  In  no  event  shall  such  payment 
exceed  the  actual  depreciated  construction 
ctist  thereof  (together  with  the  actual  de- 
preciated cost  of  capital  Improvements 
thereon)  less  the  depreciated  amount  of  con- 
struction subsidy  Uieietofore  paid  Incident 
to  the  construction  of  such  vessel,  or  the  fair 
and  reasonable  scrap  value  of  such  vessel  as 
determined  by  the  Maritime  Administrator, 
whichever  Is  the  greater  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  final  In  computing  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  such  vessel,  depreciation  shall 
be  computed  on  each  vessel  on  the  schedule 
accepted  or  adopted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  2  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  relating  to  the 
requisition  or  the  acquisition  of  owiier&hip 
by  the  United  States  shall  run  with  the  title 
of  each  fishing  vessel  and  be  binding  on  all 
owners  thereof 

Sec  9.  If  any  fishing  vessel  is  operated 
during  Its  useful  life,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  In  any  fishery  other  than  the  par- 
ticular fishery  for  which  It  was  designed  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  shall  repay  to  the  Sec- 


retary, In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  total  construction  subsidy  paid  iinder 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  vessel  as  the 
propc^rtlon  that  the  number  of  years  during 
which  such  vessel  was  not  opierated  In  the 
fiishery  for  which  It  was  designed  t>ear8  to  the 
total  useful  life  of  such  vessel  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
section  Obligations  under  this  provision 
sl'.'ill  run  with  the  title  to  the  vessel 

Skc.  10  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec    11    As  used  In  this  Act  the  terms — 

I  1 )  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(2)  "fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel  de- 
signed to  be  used  In  catching  fish,  processing 
or  transporting  fish  loaded  on  the  high  seas. 
or  any  vessel  outfitted  for  such  activity, 

(3  I  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  Includes 
a  corjjoratlon,  partnership,  or  association  If 
it  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916,  as  amended. 

(4)  "construction"  Includes  designing.  In- 
specting, outfitting,  and  equipping,  and 

ib)  "Maritime  Administrator"  means  the 
Maritime  Administrator  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S»c.  12.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  not  more  than  $2, 600. 000 
annually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

Sec  13  No  application  for  a  subsidy  for 
the  construction  of  a  fishing  vessel  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  after  the  day  which 
is  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Warjiek  O  Macnuson, 
JOHW  O    Pastore, 
CXaik  Engle. 
John  Makshaix  Btm-EX 
Hugh  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Herbebt  C    Bonnes. 
George  P    Mn.i.rai, 
Thor  C.  Tou-efson, 
WtLLiAM  K    Van  Pklt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repKjrt  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rep>ort. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment's that  would  require  the  vessels  be 
suitable  for  defense  purposes,  aid  in  de- 
veloping the  U.S.  fisheries,  deliver  their 
catch  to  U.S.  ports,  employ  citizens  and 
be  documented  under  U.S.  laws. 

The  conference  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment luniting  the  bill  to  fisheries  for 
which  escape  clause  relief  had  been 
recommended  but  had  been  denied  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Assistance  Act,  or 
to  fisheries  that  meet  that  criteria. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate 
aniendment  excluding  the  cost  of  defense 
features  from  the  33  "-a  percent  construc- 
tion subsidy,  and  to  require  that  they 
be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
rather  than  Interior. 

Conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  requiring  plans  for  the  ves- 
sels to  be  submitted  to  Defense  for 
approval. 

The  House  authorized  $1  million  to  be 
appropriated  annually.  The  Senate  $5 
million.    The  conference  $2,500,000, 

The  House  provided  the  authority  of 
the  bill  would  expire  3  years  from  the 


date  of  the  act.  The  Senate  ajnendment 
provided  no  appUcation  for  constructi<m 
could  be  accepted  after  3  years  from  the 
effective  date.  The  conference  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Other  amendments  were  technical  to 
make  section  references  correct. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KuchelI,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  discussed  last  Friday,  but 
at  that  time  we  did  not  have  the  papers 
from  the  House. 

Mr  DIRBISEN  Mr  President,  is  this 
a  unanimous  report? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  a  unanimous 
rejport  of  the  conferees  of  both  Houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  reix>rt  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1333,  House 
bill  10809,  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  inf onnation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10809 »  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  exi>enses. 
research  and  development,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, £is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Scie...:«s,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. This  bill,  H.R.  10809,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended,  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $970  million  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1961. 

Copies  of  the  bill  and  of  the  compre- 
hensive committee  report  are  on  the 
desks  of  the  Senators. 

The  bill  differs  from  the  House-passed 
version  in  that  $50  million  additional  has 
been  recommended,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  unanimously  recommended,  by  the 
NASA  Authorization  Subcommittee  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

In  taking  this  action  the  committee 
has  once  again  shown  its  characteristic 
bipartisan  .sense  of  responsibility  toward 
our  Nation's  space  programs. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI  and 
the  other  dedicated  subcommittee  mem- 
bers.   Senators   Youwc,    Dodd.    Cankon. 
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Maegakxt  Chasz  Smith,  and  Maktik,  for 
their  tireless  efforts  in  developing  thi£ 

bill. 

Tbe  work  of  the  committee  again 
shows  its  diligent,  thorough,  and  pro- 
found examination  into  the  matter  of 
America's  space  programs.  Its  work  in 
this  field  Is  exemplary.  There  is  no  room 
for  division  when  it  comes  to  our  space 
efforts. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
shortly  discuss  the  bill  in  some  detail 
Therefore.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  principal  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate — the  additional  authorization  of 
$50  million  for  NASA's  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

This  additional  authorization  of  $50 
million  will  provide  our  space  program 
with  needed  elbow  room.  Our  scientists 
and  technicians  have  done  wonders  with 
the  funds  provided  thus  far,  but  we  can- 
not expect  them  to  perform  miracles. 
Even  in  the  space  age,  there  is  still  no 
substitute  for  money. 

In  addition  to  assuring  the  ability  to 
meet  unexpected  difficulties  and  to  ex- 
ploit scientific  breakthroughs,  the  addi- 
tional authorization  will  help  assure  the 
safety  of  the  people  involved  in  the  space 
program.  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
seven  gallant  astronauts,  at  least  one  of 
whom  is  expected  to  circle  the  earth  some 
time  next  year. 

The  committee  feels,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  will  concur,  that  a  reasonable 
cushion  is  needed  for  emergencies,  so 
that  America's  space  program  will  not 
be  slowed  down  for  lack  of  a  full  com- 
mitment of  America's  strength  and 
resources. 

We  cannot  gamble  with  our  security  or 
with  the  safety  of  our  personnel. 

Although  our  space  program  is  still  in 
Its  Infancy,  we  can  count  many  reward- 
ing experiments  during  the  last  year,  and 
especially  during  the  last  2  months.  And 
we  will  attempt  another  notable  "first" 
this  week,  when  we  shall  attempt  to  orbit 
a  communications  satellite,  under  Proj- 
ect Echo,  on  Thursday.  May  5. 

We  have  freely  published  and  disclosed 
to  the  world  data  transmitted  to  earth 
from  our  television  infrared  weather  ob- 
servation satellite  Tiros  which  was 
launched  April  1. 

We  have  disclosed  to  the  world  infor- 
mation concerning  our  solar  satellite 
Pioneer  V.  launched  March  11.  which  is 
now  more  than  7  million  miles  from 
earth.  Our  scientists  hope  that  this 
satellite  will  maintain  radio  contact  with 
earth  for  at  least  another  year,  and  have 
recently  revised  the  maximum  distance 
of  such  radio  contact  from  50  million 
miles  to  an  incredible  100  million  miles. 

The  first  experimental  navigation 
satellite  Transit  is  now  circling  the  earth. 
It  was  launched  April  13. 

The  Echo  launching  this  week  may.  if 
successful,  be  the  first  step  in  a  long- 
range  program  to  develop  the  use  of 
satellites  to  provide  truly  global  com- 
munication. 

These  recent  launchings  show  excel- 
lent progress.  We  can  all  be  justly  proud. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  coast  or  be  com- 
placent about  our  successes.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done. 


Though  we  have  slipped  somewhat  in 
the  past  in  our  planned  programs  for 
spaoe  explorations,  it  is  still  our  objective 
to  bt  preeminent  In  this  field. 

Long-range  objectives  have  been  set 
by  our  National  Space  Agency.  In  what 
NA$A  calls  its  10-year  program,  space 
exploration  will  call  for  somewhat  more 
than  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1962  and 
upward  of  Sl'-z  billion  annually  within 
the  next  5  years. 

This  year  we  will  be  working  toward 
the  launching  of  an  advanced  lunar  im- 
pact vehicle,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  first 
manned  ballistic  flight  under  Project 
Mercury  will  take  place  later  this  year. 

Our  continued  work  on  superboosters 
such  as  the  Saturn  program  will  lead  to 
soft  landings  on  the  moon  and  explora- 
tion of  nearby  planets.  Just  this  past 
Friday,  all  eight  engines  of  the  Saturn 
were  fired  in  a  brief,  but  noteworthy, 
static  test  that  produced  1.300,000  pounds 
of  thrust. 

These  programs  must  move  forward. 

The  committee  has  shown  its  aware- 
ness of  this.  It  has  reported  a  bill  which 
provides  realistic  support  of  our  civilian 
space  programs.  It  Is  a  bill  we  all  can 
be  justly  proud  of.  It  demonstrates  our 
profound  awareness  and  unanimous  sup- 
port of  our  nonmilitary  space  explora- 
tione — explorations  which  we  intend  to 
share  with  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind 

For  the  next  century,  men  will  be  as 
deeply  impelled  toward  space  exploration 
as  the  men  of  the  15th.  16th.  17th.  and 
ISth  centuries  were  to  explore  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We  must  assure  that  there  will  be  no 
financial  roadblocks  on  our  path  to  the 
stars. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  recommend 
that  the  bill  as  reported  be  given  favor- 
able consideration. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
tedious  and  detailed  work  performed  by 
the  subcommittee  under  the  very  able 
and  brilliant  leadership  of  one  of  the 
most  beloved  Members  of  thi.s  body.  Mr 
Sttknis,  should  be  well  received  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  know  will 
be  properly  appreciated. 

Mr  STENNTS.  Mr  President,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  presentation  of  the  bill,  and 
thanking  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  he- 
half  of  our  entire  subcommittee  for  his 
very  generous  remark.s,  I  propose  to  dis- 
CU.S3  somewhat  in  detail  the  program 
these  authorizations  cover,  with  some 
reference  to  the  future  years  of  operation 
of  these  programs. 

First  I  wLsh  especially  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  at- 
tended the  hearings  and  attended  the 
markup  of  the  bill  and  went  through  the 
entire  testimony  and  presented  a  unani- 
mous report  to  the  full  committee,  which 
report  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
full  committee. 

I  think  it  proper  also  ^  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington*!  Mr,  Magnt;- 
sonI.  who  not  only  is  a  member  of  the 
full  committee  but  is  also  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  which  ^111  handle  the 


appropriations  involved,  for  participat- 
ing in  the  subcommittee  hearings. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  add  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said 
about  the  fine  work  which  was  done  by 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Miss.Lssippi  IMr.  Sten.msI  on  this 
very  important  and  very  complex  and 
technical  matter 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  before  it  an 
authorization  bill  which  can  be  fully 
justified  in  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  will  consider  very  carefully 
this  important  matter  I  wish  we  had  a 
10-year  program  also  for  depth,  or 
oceanography.  However,  that  is  an- 
oU^er  subject,  and  will  be  taken  up  sepa- 
rately later 

Mr.  STFJ^fNIS  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
discuss  the  bill  on  ^ts  merits,  and  shall 
make  repeated  references  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  is  complete  and 
detailed.  The  authorization  consists  of 
$915  million  in  regular  authorizations 
and  $55  million  in  emergency  authoriza- 
tiorLs. 

The  regular  authorizations,  in  terms 
of  the  NASA  appropriations,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Salaries  and  expenses,  $170,760,000. 

Research  and  development,  $621,453.- 
000. 

Construction  and  equipment,  $122,- 
737.000 

The  emergency  authorizations  consist 
of  $50  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  $5  million  for  construction  and 
equipment. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
about  the  amounts  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation; I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
situation,  if  I  may. 

The  authorization  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  on  the  basis  of  the  administra- 
tion's request,  provided  specific  authori- 
zations of  $915  milhon  plus  additional 
■  Construction  and  equipment"  authori- 
zation of  $5  million.  Thus,  the  House 
bill  authorized  $920  million,  even  though 
the  House  report  referred  only  to  the 
$915   million   of   regular  authorizations. 

The  appropriation  requests  submitted 
to  the  Congress  to  date  amount  to  $915 
million. 

Thus,  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
provides  $50  million  of  additional 
authorization  over  the  amounts  officially 
requested  by  the  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

It  is  always  unusual  for  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  authorize  or  appro- 
priate more  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  executive  branch.  Yet.  this  is 
what  the  Authorization  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman,  recommended  unanimously. 
This  recommendation  was  also  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  Space  Commit- 
tee as  a  whole. 

I  shall  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
why  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
felt  the  need  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  more  money  than  had  been 
officially  requested  by  the  executive 
branch. 

The  President's  budget,  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  18.  actually 
requested  the  appropriation  of  $802  mil- 
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lion  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  A  few  days  earlier,  however,  the 
President  had  directed  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  make  a  study 
of  the  possible  need  for  additional  funds 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1960  and 
for  fiscal  1961  to  accelerate  the  super- 
booster  program  for  which  NASA  had 
been  given  technical  and  management 
responsibility. 

Such  a  study  was  made  and.  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  formal  budget  amendments 
were  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  in- 
creasing the  NASA  budget  request  from 
$802  million  to  $915  million. 

This  $113  milUon  added  to  the  NASA 
budget  request  consisted  of  $90  million 
additional  for  the  Saturn  I'^-million- 
pound  thrust  booster  program.  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  a  hish  energy 
engine  for  use  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
Saturn  vehicle  and  $15  million  for  the 
development  of  the  1 '2-million-ix)und 
thrust  single -chambered  engine  develop- 
ment program— more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Nova  concept. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  all  resp>onsible 
authorities  that  the  Russians  have  had 
a  major  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  posse.ssing  rockets  of  far 
greater  thrust  than  our  own  The  cur- 
rent Soviet  rocket  boosters  are  esti- 
mated to  have  a  thrust  of  between 
700.000  and  800.000  pounds— approxi- 
mately double  the  thrust  of  our  existing 
Atlas  boosters. 

The  implications  of  the  Soviets'  great- 
er thrast  capabilities  were  described  to 
our  committee  by  Dr  Glennan.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  as  follows: 

ThU  dlaparlty  In  thrust  enables  the  Roviet 
Union  to  undertake  very  difficult  spr^re  mis- 
Bloivs.  some  of  which  are  completely  denied 
to  UB  today  It  1b  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Russians  can  move  more  rapidly  from 
concept,  to  drawing  board,  to  the  construc- 
tion and  launching  of  payloads  because  they 
are  not  limited  by  the  weight  restrictions  we 
are  exi>erleuclng. 

I  suspect,  as  I  haye  said  in  previous  testi- 
mony before  the  Congress,  that  they  can 
avoid  the  time-consuming  business  of  minia- 
turization, optimum-packaging,  and  other 
weight-saving  practices  Moreover,  their 
ability  to  carry  heavy  payloads  Improves  the 
probability  of  success  In  any  particular  ex- 
|>eriment  because  they  have  adc^quate  welght- 
carrylnj?  marglris  to  permit  the  employment 
of  redundancy  or  duplication  in  many  ele- 
ments of  their  guidance,  control,  and  com- 
munlcAtlons  subsystems 

Urgent  and,  I  believe,  effective  efforts  are 
being  made,  both  by  NASA  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  develop  a  family  of 
launch  vehicle  systems  that  will  correct  this 
Imbalance  This  activity  Is  basic  to  our  con- 
tinuing prt>gress  In  both  military  and  non- 
mlUtary   space   experimentation 

While  the  question  may  well  be  raised 
why  it  took  so  long  for  the  executive 
branch  to  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
the  earliest  possible  development  of  high 
thrust  rocket  boosters  and  of  reliable 
and  effective  launch  vehicles  systems  in- 
corporating such  IxxKters,  I  believe  we 
would  all  agree  that  the  amendments 
to  the  NASA  budget  are  certainly  "bet- 
ter late  than  never."    While  I  will  dls^ 


cuss  the  space  booster  program  later  in 
these  remarks.  I  may  state  at  this  point 
that  there  is  no  question  concerning  the 
necessity  and  the  desirability  of  the  ad- 
ditional funds  called  for  in  the  budget 
amendments  of  February  8. 

In  view  of  the  significant  increase  in- 
volved in  these  budget  amendments,  a 
general  impression  may  have  been  given 
that  the  budget  request  now  provides  all 
the  fimds  which  the  Space  Agency  be- 
lieved it  required  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  its  part  of  the  national 
space  program. 

I  must  report,  however,  that  when  our 
subcommittee  made  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  1961 
budget  for  NASA  was  prepared,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  dLsquieting  facts  emerged.  This 
matter  is  covered  in  some  detail  on  pages 
1  through  9  of  the  committee  report 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  outline  some  of  the  key  facts, 
since  they  are  fundamental  to  under- 
standing why  the  committee  unani- 
mously recommended  providing  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  of  $50  million  for 
research  and  development  purposes. 

P'or  fiscal  year  1960,  Congress  author- 
ized the  appropriation  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
of  $530,300,000  and  has  actually  appro- 
priated to  date  $523,575,000.  These 
amounts  do  not  include  the  Saturn  pro- 
gram, which  was  funded  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

At  the  time  the  authorizations  and 
appropriations  were  made  for  1960,  it 
was  recognized  by  both  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  that  we  were  mak- 
ing downpayments  on  programs  that 
would  increase  in  cost  in  subsequent 
years. 

In  reporting  the  authorization  bill  for 
1960.  this  committee  quoted  the  follow- 
ing statement  made  by  Dr.  Glennan 
when  he  testified  on  February  19,  1959: 

I  should  probably  add  the  comment  that. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  last  time  that,  at 
least  In  the  foreseeable  future  NASA  will  be 
requesting  a  budget  of  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars If  anything,  the  level  of  our  space  effort 
today  ia  minimal  If  we  are  to  reach  our  goals 
as  promptly  as  we  must.  In  these  early  stages 
of  organizing,  and  planning,  and  beginning 
our  programs,  however,  there  are  defixilte 
Umlus  to  the  sums  of  money  we  can  usefully 
spend. 

Today,  we  are  making  the  downpayments 
on  programs  that.  Inevitably,  will  cost  very 
much  more  In  the  years  ahead. 

These  are  the  facts  that  must  be  consid- 
ered now  The  coet  of  out  space  programs 
will  continue,  year  after  year,  and  It  will 
Increase,   year  by  year. 

Despite  this  frank  statement,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  attempted  to  impose 
a  ceiling  of  $550  million  upon  the  NASA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1961.  Any  such 
figure  would  have  required  cutting  back 
on  most  of  the  projects  which  were  being 
started  with  1960  funds  and  which  ob- 
viously required  additional  simis  in  sub- 
sequent years  to  continue  their  momen- 
tum. Dr.  Glennan  testified  that  he  could 
not  believe  the  ceiling  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  wanted  him  to  accept  and 
refused  to  accept  it. 


^^^lile  NASA  successfully  rejected  this 
$550  million  tinofflcial  budget  ceiling, 
there  is  little  question  that  It  reflected 
the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  reviewing  the  space  program  for  1961. 
It  is  almost  Incomprehensible  how  any- 
one with  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  space  program  could  have  seriously 
suggested  consideration  at  this  time  of 
such  an  obviously  inadequate  amount. 

I  now  call  attention  to  page  3  of  the 
committee  report,  which  contains  the 
chronology  prepared  by  NASA  of  the 
preparation  of  the  fiscal  year  1961  budget 
estimates.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
entries  for  October  20.  1959.  and  Decem- 
ber 11.  1959,  read  as  follows: 

October  20.  1950:  Administrator  was  In- 
formed by  the  President  that  the  Develc^- 
ment  Operations  Division  of  the  Army  Bal- 
listic Missile  Agency,  along  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  Saturn  project,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  NASA.  TTie  Department  of  Defense 
estimate  of  $140  million  for  Saturn  was  to 
be  Included  in  the  amount  requested  for 
NASA.  On  the  basis  of  further  budgetary 
review  and  the  additional  resources  expected 
to  become  available  to  NASA  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ABMA  Development  Operations 
Division,  the  Administrator  suggested  to  the 
President  the  poesibility  of  a  $75  miUlon  re- 
duction In  the  original  NASA  estimate  of 
$783,300,000. 

December  11.  1956:  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approved  a  stun  of  $802  mlllJon  for  Inclusion 
in  the  President^  budget  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  sum  included  $176,873,000 
($140  million  for  the  Saturn  project)  not 
Included  in  the  NASA  original  estimate  sub- 
mission to  cover  the  pending  transfer  of  the 
ABMA  Development  Operating  Division  to 
the  NASA. 

On  the  basis  of  the  NASA  summary, 
the  committee  drew  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  NASA's  detailed  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1961,  submitted  after  6  months  of 
continuing  review  in  the  field  and  at  NASA 
Headquarters,  totaled  11,048,300.000. 

2.  The  of&clai  estimates  total  $915  mil- 
lion— a  reduction  of  $133,300,000  or  approxi- 
mately 13  percent. 

3.  Seventy-five  million  dollars  of  this  re- 
duction in  NASA's  budget  Is  stated  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  NASA  Administrator. 
However,  no  formal  amendment  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  Budget  Bureau  nor  was  this 
overall  $75  million  reduction  ever  speUed  out 
In  terms  of  programs,  projects  or  even  major 
appropriation  accounts. 

4.  The  poesiblllty  erf  a  $75  million  cut  was 
based  on  the  assumption  ttiat  NASA  could 
make  unspecified  savings  In  Its  program 
as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  ABMA 
Development  Operations  Division.  However. 
NASA  was  acttially  Informed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  the  $802  million  ap- 
proved budget  allowance  must  cover  $35.- 
873,000  of  personnel  and  other  coete  for  the 
ABMA  Development  Operations  Division  out- 
side of  the  Sattim  project.  Dr.  Glennan  has 
admitted  that  he  did  not  have  fuU  knowl- 
edge of  these  costs  at  the  tlnie  be  agreed  to 
accept  the  $140  million  estimate  fcH-  Saturn. 
Absorption  of  this  unanticipated  $35,873,000 
of  additional  costs  ($20,797,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses.  $7,076,000  for  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment and  $8  million  for  oonstmctlon 
and  equlpm.ent)  required  cutting  back  on 
other  NASA  programs. 

5.  Research  and  development  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  redtictlons  made  in  tlie  detailed 
NASA   budget    estimates.    Tliese    estimates 
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totaled  $751.7«6.000  and  wer«  cut  to  $621,- 
453.000 — a  reduction  of  $130,312,000.  or  more 
than  17  percent. 

Frankly,  the  committee  waa  surprised 
to  find  that  such  a  large  cut  had  been 
made  In  the  NASA  budget  request.  It 
was  recognized,  however,  that  this  cut 
might  not  be  so  severe  as  it  seemed  if  the 
original  request  had  ccmtained  consid- 
erable fat  or  if  the  final  NASA  budget 
contained  a  cushion  to  ease  the  impact 
of  unexpected  costs  or  events.  We 
found,  however,  that  the  NASA  budget, 
as  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
did  not  contain  any  such  cushion. 

In  reporting  the  NASA  authorization 
act  for  fiscal  year  1960  this  committee 
made  the  following  statement: 

It  U  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
space  program  U  still  In  Ite  Infancy  and  can 
be  erpected  to  grow  significantly  In  cost  and 
■cope  In  the  years  ahead.  As  a  corollary,  It 
must  be  anticipated  that  the  plans  for.  and 
estimated  ooeu  of,  various  Individual  re- 
search and  development  programs  will  be 
subject  to  ocntlnulnf  change.  It  U  not  pos- 
sible to  make  precise  forecasts  far  programs 
In  whloh  we  are  golnf  beyond  existing 
•clentlflo  knowledge. 

The  eventi  of  the  pMt  year  with  re- 
apeot  to  •  single  program— Project  Mer- 
cury—have demonstrated  all  too  clearly 
the  problem  of  eatlmatlng  the  ooata  of 
our  new  and  urgent  apace  programs.  In 
order  to  get  the  fact*  on  the  record,  I 
asked  Dr,  Olennan  the  following  qucs- 
Won: 

LMt  year  you  made  the  (ollowlni  itAte- 
m»nt  to  this  eommlttee; 

"Tht  lOflO  rost  of  ^ojeot  Msrcury  ti  STO 
million,  and  before  wp  havs  eompl»te<l  V\\» 
tint  V M.  sffort  to  put  man  Into  space,  tlio 
bill  wilt  have  exceeded  laoo  million." 

According  to  your  budget  juattneation 
book,  the  rMsaroh  and  dsvflopmsnt  ccMt* 
of  Project  Mercury  during  flacal  yoar  loeo 
are  now  estimated  at  more  than  187  million 
and  ths  conatruotlon  and  equipment  coats 
of  thp  Mercury  project  net  are  estimated  at 
117.790,000.  On  thla  basts,  the  19eo  roets  of 
Project  Mercury  are  SIOS  million  compared 
with  the  $70  million  you  estimated  last  year 

Similarly,  Mr.  Johnson.  Oenaral  Counsel 
of  NASA,  atated  In  a  apeech  on  December 
10  that  the  total  coats  of  the  Mercury  proj- 
ect over  ft  4-year  period  are  likely  to  run 
around  IS80  million.  Thla  la  almost  double 
your  estimate  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year 

Could  you  tell  us  In  some  detail  what  fac- 
tors have  been  reaponslble  for  this  slscnin- 
cant  increase  In  the  estimated  co«t  of  the 
Mercury  projecf 

Dr.  Olennan  acknowledged  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  Mercury  program  was 
now  estimated  at  t344,S00,OOO  and  gave 
the  following  detailed  answer  in  expla- 
nation of  this  drastic  increase  in  esti- 
mated cost : 

At  the  time  of  the  $300  million  estimate 
In  February  1088,  Project  Mercury  had  been 
under  way  for  only  5  montha.  A  whole  new 
area  of  technology  waa  to  be  explored  for 
the  first  time:  there  were  no  precedenta  or 
experience  factora  to  go  on  in  projecting  the 
toUl  program  cost.  Coat  projeetlona  were 
made  on  what,  at  that  time,  aeemed  a  real- 
iatlo  baals.  Since  that  time,  experience  has 
dictated  that  the  scope  of  the  project  be 
lucreftMd  to  insure  aooompUshmant  of  the 
original  program  objectlvea  In  tha  aafaat  poa- 
alble  oaannar.  Aa  a  result  of  thla  Inoreaae 
m  icope,  tha  total  number  of  Mercury  cap- 


sulea  on  order  has  been  Increased  from  12 
to  24;  the  number  of  Atlas  boosters  has  been 
Incraased  from  10  to  15;  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  flights  with  full-scale  capsules  has 
been  Increased  from  27  to  S8. 

Contractor  coets  have  t)««n  appreciably 
higher  than  contractor  estimates.  These 
costs  Increases,  of  course,  show  up  directly 
In  lacreaaed  overall  project  cost 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  Project  Mer- 
cury, concurrent  system  development  and 
procluctlon  has  been  undertaken.  When 
proWems  such  as  critical  localized  reentry 
heating  have  shown  up  during  development 
testa,  expensive  changes  have  of  necessity 
been  made  In  the  production  capsule  design 
In  addition  to  changes  arising  from  the  cap- 
sule development  program,  a  considerable 
number  of  changes  In  capsule  construction 
hava  been  made  to  enhance  syst<'m  relia- 
bility and  pilot  safety. 

At  the  time  of  the  1959  estimate.  It  was 
assumed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  ef- 
fort now  being  contracted  out  would  have 
beeD  performed  In-house  by  civil  service  per- 
Bonael.  In  particular,  the  presently  planned 
contjractor  flight  preparation  .iiad  r.etwurlc 
openatlona  efforts  had  not  been  envisioned 
at  that  time.  Personnel  ceilings  and  In- 
creaae  In  the  scope  of  the  program  hav*. 
necessitated  a  large  contractor  effort  In  these 
areas. 

A  Arm  baaU  fur  estimating  the  iieiwiirk 
oonstruetioo  cusu  did  not  exist  until  the 
summer  of  18A8.  when  rtrst  conimcuir  esii- 
matra  were  received  on  the  cost  of  this  effikri 
In  p»bru*ry  IM8.  the  magnitude  of  t»>t) 
worMwule  network  cnn«trucM()n  wm  n<u  ap- 
parsBit  In  the  8  months  b«>twe«>n  CVtnher 
ISStl  and  Prbruury  loau  it  hi\d  iv  i  b«>«<n 
pnsaltile  with  the  prrsoimel  avaUniile.  In 
ftttark  both  llie  fllutvl  iyiipin  and  iioiwuik 
pruQIaina  I'ho  nitflit  tysioiu  wii«  u(  (uut«««. 
UcKled  niat  and  II  was  not  until  i.\irr  In 
loaa  that  the  network  prohliin  comM  h>^ 
flveli  adequate  altPnilon  Ttie  r<>«t  r»'i- 
mat*>a  for  ths  network  are  now  ».iinp  S'l 
peroont  higher  than  ortRlnaily 

On  behalf  of  the  committer,  I  then 
asked  Dr  Olennan: 

lit  view  of  the  aigulflcant  undrrrHitinmiion 
of  ibe  axit  of  Project  Mercury  liut  yr,\:,  what 
assurance  la  there  that  the  I8fll  C(^U  nt  the 
sp!\4e  projfTam  ore  n-it  alKO  undTfitlmHtwl' 

His  reply  was  as  follows: 

There  can  never  be  any  assurance.  In  an 
R.  ^  D.  program,  that  the  accomplishment 
targeta  will  be  reached  within  the  fiscal  year 
timSspan  and  dollar  limitation  estimated 
However,  15  months  of  operation  In  a  brand- 
new  field  have  given  us  some  experience  and 
thepefore,  some  better  ability  to  Judge  Uie 
cost  elements  and  requirements  Involved  In 
our  projp'am 

nnally.  I  asked  him  whcUicr  the 
N'Af?A  budKCt  for  1961  Included  any  al- 
lowance for  possible  cost  incicascs.  Dr, 
Olennan 's  reaponic  was  that: 

Known  overrun  conditions  and  e«timrtt/«d 
contract  coats  are,  of  course,  included  but 
no  surcharge  or  percentage  loading  tj 
estoJsUsh  a  contingency  fund  h.LS  been  In- 
c!u<led  in  our  fiscal  year  18ei  estimates 

A  little  later  In  the  hearlrujs  wc  asked 
Dr.  Olennan  specifically  whether  he  had 
made  any  effort  to  secure  executive 
branch  approval  of  additional  funds  for 
backup  vehicles  or  to  provide  a  grcaier 
degree  of  reliability  fur  planned  expeil- 
meets.     His  answer  was  as  follows: 

During  the  budget  formulation  prcx>ess  the 
lol4i  budget  request  orlgiivally  presented  by 
tha  NASA  w:u  reduced  by  amounte  whirJi 
havs  been  ir.dUntcd  earlier      In  the  process 


of  readjusting  the  progrtun  to  accommodate 
these  reductions,  the  number  of  vehicles 
that  had  been  proposed  for  procurement  was 
reduced,  and  in  this  sense  the  degree  of 
flexibility  In  assigning  vehicles  to  spacecraft 
was  reduced.  However,  specific  request  for 
funding  at  backup  vehicles  was  not  presented 
In  the  original  program  and  was  therefore 
not  considered  in  the  budget  formulation 
prnccas 

A.s  pas.Td  by  the  House.  HR  10809 
authorized  Ih.e  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1961  of  the  exact  amounts  requested 
by  the  executive  branch:  namely.  $915 
million  in  specific  authorizations  plus 
authority  for  additional  "Construction 
and  equipment"  appropriations  of  $5 
million.  It  was  apparent  from  the  NASA 
te.stininny  bofore  thi.s  committee,  how- 
ever, that  little  or  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  1961  e.stimates  for  contin- 
pencies.  cost  increases,  or  unplanned 
projjram  modifications.  Yet  the  exp^ri 
ence  with  Project  Mercury  clearly  dcm- 
otus' rates  the  f;rcat  expense  Involved  m 
makmut  necessary  ohanses  to  as.<^ure 
safetv  of  personnel  and  system  re- 
liability 

It  wa.H  the  judwment  of  the  committee 
that  chanjes  of  thla  maKnitude  lan- 
not  be  acrompll.ihod  by  reproummmlng 
alone  without  adverse  efTerl  on  otlicr 
clemenl.s  of  the  space  program 

Therffnrr  Mr  Pre?«lrtrnt,  In  order  to 
nt.<iiire  tluit  neither  the  apure  progrrvm 
n'^r  the  Mifrty  of  prrsonnrl  l«  iro|iiudl/pd 
t)V  lark  of  fund.i.  the  committee  haa 
amendfvl  II  It  lOSOO  to  pvovlde  an  uddl- 
tioiml  $!\0  mil. lull  of  eine'.i'eney  author- 
i/Aiion  for  rt-afrtirh  atid  devplopmri.i 
The  rondHlon.^  utuler  which  ihit  addi- 
ttotml  auth  rl7fttl.>n  m:vv  hr  u-rd  nro  "irt 
forth  upr'-lflrnllv  in  Mir-  hill    .»•»  foUon,^: 

Hbi-  3  1T)P  «um  rtutli'Tiard  liy  ier-don 
i(d)  for  rmrrttrni  V  "Uoneixtch  «i>d  rtevp,(p. 
ment"  shalt  b**  avuUahlp  for  e«pendl'uri>  <'> 
defray  the  c.i»t  of  rrsrurrh  a  id  d«»ve|.  ptnent 
activmes  which  the  Adminlut niliT  hu»  de- 
tennmed  to  be  MrnfuMy  required  in  the  na- 
tional inleref'  Ni  fx;il  )lt  technnl  .(flcal  or 
Bfletitinc  brrftkthr'Mighii  to  awure  «nfe'y  of 
pernonnel  to  fvmd  requiriHl  resrarih  .'\nd 
devrl  ipinr;,'  pp' Kr.ini  ('lini.ifcii  to  nie«>t  un- 
usual c<Tet  viiriailnn*  in  renear'h  and  do- 
veliipment  actuitles,  and  for  the  othrr  pur- 
)K>.v>R  (if  section  \ih)  No  portl'Mi  of  lueh 
Bum  may  be  oblleatrd  for  exp«'iiditure  or 
expended  to  defr  w  the  co«t  of  rf«rarrb  and 
developmerU  artlvltlet  until  tl.e  Adrr.lnlji'rn- 
tor  or  his  doslfinee  has  tran.'mttird  to  tlie 
Comml'tee  on  Silence  and  A^trni-.auf icji  of 
the  H'Hue  .f  Represent*' Iven  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Spare  Sol- 
enceH  of  the  Sennte  a  wrll'en  r»-;><irt  con- 
taining i\  full  nnd  complete  utiitement  con- 
eernlng  '1)  the  n:\ture  (-.f  the  research  or 
development  Item  or  artlvitv  i7)  the  cost 
thereof  and  (3t  the  reajmn  *hy  the  research 
or  development  Item  or  activity  Ii  necesasry 
In  the  national  Interest 

In  some  respects,  this  l.s  very  almllar 
to  the  situation  that  has  prevailed  for 
quite  a  few  y^nrs  In  the  Department  of 
Pefen.«e  In  onrh  of  the  mlllta:7  con- 
struction appropriations,  we  have  pro- 
vided  tlie  Secretary  of  each  of  the  mlH- 
tarv  dei^nrttnent.  with  a  given  amount  of 
blanket  authority  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changea  In 
mi.'islon.  new  weapons  dcvolopmonls,  new 
and  imforoscon  research  and  develop- 
ments  requirements   or   Improved   pro- 
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duction  schedules,  when  such  action  was 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 
security 

Mr  President,  many  Ulustration-s  could 
be  given  of  the  actual  operation  of  such 
a  plan  over  the  years.  But  certainly  it 
caJi  be  summarized  by  saying  that  it  has 
proven  entirely  satisfactory,  and  has 
proven  over  and  over  again  actually  to 
be  needed.  The  $50  million  of  additional 
authorization  is  mainly  to  take  care  of 
possible  breakthroughs  or  to  cover  mis- 
fortunes or  disappointments  which  may 
occur,  and  the  many,  many  other  uncer- 
lainties  which  can  beset  any  highly  ex- 
perimental program,  particularly  in  a 
new  field  such  as  that  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Similarly,  in  the  re.search  and  develop- 
nunt  area  itself,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  some  years  has  been  provided 
with  a  .specihc  re.search  and  development 
emergency  fund,  plus  additional  tran.sfer 
authority.  For  1960.  for  example,  Uie 
Department  of  Defense  emergency  fund 
amounted  to  $150  million,  and  the  emer- 
kt'MCV  fund  trHn.sfer  authority  amounted 
to  an  additional  $150  million  I  may 
add  that  these  amounts  do  not  include  a 
btiU  further  $150  million  uuihorued  by 
the  ConureM  to  be  liansfrrnd  whenever 
ucecasniv  to  ueeelrrHle  ,sirate;;ic  or  tacti- 
cal tniasile  programa 

It  Is  mterrsiing  to  note  that  Dr  Yotk. 
Dlreetm  of  I)ef(>nae  Heaeiuih  and  Kn- 
Kineering  iiTenlly  made  th«'  following 
c(»mmenl  \Mth  teunid  to  Die  Drimrt- 
mmt  of  ivfenae  rmerwrney  fund 

^Ll  Mu  \pry  »troini!v  ui  fuvor  nf  thr  etnei- 
^^Bhrv  fviMd  and  find  ll  Pitreinely  vtxertil  a*  a 
^^RKa  for  inirttduclni  new  thing*  q\Urkly 
by  that  I  mean  <niukly  cutniMriHi  to  the  unii> 
U  iikKiHi  In  llip  iixi.t;  hudtfrt  i  vi  ip  ivnd  with- 
ovil  havins  '""  KK'hi  »  trprngriutihiK  »iUia* 
tli>n  which  1*  n.n"  aooititiiie  l<ppri>»tritniinR 
Is  useful  and  uetoxxury  nt  llinp*  hut  If  rnr- 
ritd    to    rxt.frnir»     it    rni  rely    rriHtm    lui\x 

and  Unoertaltit  \    p\  ery\»  here         Ho  rnirt  uri,.  v 

fund  has  t>c>pn  no  rxtreniely  unefnl  meiinn  for 
introducing      nrw      reaenrrli,      drvelopniont 
sometimes  test  progranu,  quickly. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  thing  clear 
nt>)Ut  the  additional  $50  million  authori- 
zation for  NASA  re.search  and  develop- 
ment This  authority  could  be  used  in 
either  of  two  ways  First,  It  would  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  of  up  to 
$50  million  to  l>e  made  during  the  current 
.se.ssion  of  the  Congress;  and  .second.  It 
would  enable  quick  action  to  be  taken  on 
any  supplemental  appropriation  request 
of  up  to  $50  million  tliat  mlnht  bo  ."sub- 
mitted early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, If  the  authorij'.atlon  Is  not  used 
during  the  current  sefslon. 

Mr  Piesldent,  atsain  let  me  point  out 
tliat  this  authorization  Is  not  an  appro- 
priation. This  authorization  will  run 
duiing  the  entire  fl.scal  year  1981  The 
Congress  will  have  the  final  say"  as  to 
how  much  money  will  actually  go  into 
the  program  Rut.  If  any  additional 
funds  are  needed,  mm  likely  they  will 
be  needed  about  next  January  This 
amendment  to  the  au:.horiZRtlon  bill  will 
make  It  unnecessary  to  repeat  Uils  au- 
thorixatlon  process,  sjid  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  request  for  additional 
funds.  It  any  aj-e  needed,  to  be  presented 


without  delay,  and  in  a  very  clear  way. 
to  the  Appropriation-s  Committees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  puiTKDse  of  amendment  as 
orift^inal  text.  The  Chair  understands. 
I  am  sure,  as  does  the  Senate,  that  such 
action  will  not  preclude  amendments  be- 
ins  offered  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Without  objection,  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Mis.si.ssippl  is  agreed  to. 

Mr   STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  committee  amendments,  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  ••$915,000,000"  and  insert  $970- 
OOO.OOO":  on  puge  2  line  11  after  the  word 
"Space"'.  Insert  "niclit";  In  line  21.  after 
••(7)",  strike  out  "NASA  HunlsvUle  Fiiclllty" 
and  lufiert  'George  C  Marshall  Spoce  Flight 
Center";  on  puge  3.  after  line  0.  Insert  a  new 
mbsectlon.    ;tE    f'illowt 

■id  I  For  emergency  'Research  and  devel- 
opment in  accordnnce  with  the  provisions  of 
»ectlnn  3    »50,0O0  000    " 

After  line  11,  ln»crl  a  new  subsection,  as 
lulluws 

"(t)  ^r  emergency  Ctmslructlon  and 
equipment'.  In  m  (ordnnce  \m)>  the  prv)vl- 
ftions  of  section  4  |S  (xiu.ooo 

At  tha  beginning  of  line  14  lUike  out 
"(d)"  and  insert  "(f  l";  on  puyr  4  t»i  ihr  be- 
f Inning  of  Una  4,  utrtkr  out  '  lei"  and  Insert 
"(R)";  at  the  beglniung  of  line  S  ttrlkr  out 
"(fl"  niut  ihBPii  '  ihi"  m  line  lo  nfirr  the 
wi>rtl  ' Cniiiinitniionk".  atrlke  out  "and  any 
pnirrifrmy  nt  the  beginning  of  line  II, 
niMkr  1  lit  iMpiMiM  niul  innrrl  '  ek|M<nii«Hi ', 
uf 'pr    iiup  VI    ►triKi-    >vit 

!^»i  't  Any  iiMivint.  not  to  sKCeed  lA.OOO  • 
iH>o  .1  Ihr  tvind*  appropriated  f<tr  'Oouttrur- 
tlon  nnil  rtiui|unpnt  pvirtuanl  to  thla  Act, 
mny  hp  u*r(l  i  ■  roii»irMit,  rxpwnd,  or  nunllfy 
Ii\!>'  I  ii  iMpn  niiit  1  ihpr  ln»tnlliit lotm  If  found 
hv  thr  A(lr»Uiil»lralor  to  he  neceanary  becsuee 
of  I  hnnges  In  the  national  program  of  aero- 
juuitical  and  tpacr  actlvltli^  or  new  aclentlflc 
■  r  r'.Blnrrring  di  vrlopnirnts  and  If  the  Ad- 
mini.^iiutor  drtertnlnes  that  deferral  until 
the  next  autltorlutilon  Act  would  t)e  Incon- 
sistent with  the  lr,trrpst  of  the  Nation  In 
aeronautical  and  ^[iiue  activiiicR  and  In 
roninvtlcn  mercMth  \o  acquire  coni>truct, 
convert,  rehabilitate  or  Install  permanent  or 
temjjorary  public  work».  Including  land  ac- 
quiiiltlon.  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
ulUlllci  and  equipment  Provided,  That 
upviii  rcnching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  shall 
notify  the  Committee  on  Science  nnd  Astro- 
nuutics  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Die  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Bpace 
-Si  ;encrs  of  the  Senate  of  the  cost  of  such 
conhUuition,  fxpunsion,  or  modification  in- 
cluding th'we  real  e.Mute  actions  pertaining 
thereto  T'dMrfcd  further.  That  no  such 
funds  shni:  \yc  vined  for  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  modlf^ruMon,  if  authorlEntlon  for 
such  oonstruction,  expansion,  or  modlflca- 
Won  has  been  previously  denied  by  the  Oon- 
greas  and  addltlonnl  appniprlatlons  are 
hereby  authurued  fi>r  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion  In   the  lunount  of   M, 000,000." 

And,  In  Uevi  thereof.  Insert 

"Sbt  3  The  sum  authorised  by  section 
l(di  for  emergency  'Research  and  develop- 
ment ahail  b«  available  for  expenditure  to 
defray  the  cost  of  research  and  development 
activities  which  the  Administrator  has  de- 
termined to  be  urgently  required  In  ths  na- 
tional interest  u>  exploit  teohnologloal  or 
scientific  break throtigbk.  to  assure  safety 
of  i>ersuunel.  to  fuhd  required  rMearob  aad 


development  program  changes,  to  meet  un- 
usual cost  variations  in  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  and  for  the  other  purpoees 
of  section  Kb).  No  pcH-tlon  of  such  stim 
may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ex- 
pended to  defray  the  cost  of  research  and 
development  activities  until  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing ( 1 1  the  nature  of  the  research  or  de- 
velopment Item  or  activity.  (2)  the  cost 
thereof,  and  i3)  the  reason  why  the  research 
or  development  item  or  activity  is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest" 

Ar.d  on  page  6.  after  line  16,  strilce  out: 

•Sec.  4.  That  paragraph  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended  (42  U.SC.  2473(b)  (3)),  U 
amencied  by  striking  out  ten'  and  inaerilng 
in  lieu  thereof  'thirteen,'  and  by  striking 
out  'two  hundred  and  sixty'  and  inserting  in 
Iicu   thereof  'two  hundred  and   ninety  '  " 

And,  In  lliu  therotjf.  Insert; 

'Sec  4  Tlie  sum  authcfflzed  by  section 
1(e)  for  emergency  Construction  and  equip- 
ment', and  any  amount,  not  to  exceed 
IS. 000, 000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
hUiint  U)  subnectlon  1(0)  hereof,  shall  be 
available  for  ekj>endlture  to  construct,  ex- 
pand or  modify  luboraturies  and  other  In- 
Dtallation*  If  il)  the  Administrator  deter- 
nui>c»  sue  h  a(  tion  to  be  neceaaary  because  of 
chunges  in  the  nntlonni  prugrum  of  aeronau- 
tical and  spues  activities  or  new  srleiitl&c  or 
engini'pring  de\rlopinent«  and  \'i)  he  deter- 
inlnrh  that  deferral  of  such  action  until  the 
Muutninni  of  U^e  next  auUiorlxuvtion  Ail 
wnviid  br  incoiuliitenl  with  the  inlerem  of 
the  Nation  in  apronautlral  and  apuce  aotivu 
lire  1*)>e  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
rxprndeil  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rr- 
habilitate  or  Inttall  permanent  or  teinixuary 
public  works,  liu'hiding  labd  arquieltlon, 
iiUe  prepnmtlon  appurUhiuices  uillltles, 
and  rqvilpment  No  |>ortUm  of  »urb  sums 
mny  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  rx« 
pended  U<  nuiptruct,  expand,  or  modify  lnb- 
ornUirles  and  oUier  installations  until  the 
Administrator  or  hli  designee  has  trnns- 
initted  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Antronnutlcs  of  Uie  House  of  Representatives 
nnd  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  s  written  re- 
port conuinlng  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification,  (2) 
the  cost  thereof,  including  the  cost  of  any 
real  estate  action  pertaining  thereo,  and  (3) 
the  rearon  why  such  construction,  expansion, 
or  modification  Is  necessary  In  the  national 
Intercet.  No  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
any  construction,  expansion,  or  modification 
If  nuthorlratlon  for  such  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification  previously  has  been 
denied  by  the  Congress" 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thorizations provided  by  this  bill  are 
shown  on  page  14  of  the  committee  re- 
port. The  regular  authorizations  total 
1915  million,  and  are  divided  by  appro- 
priation title  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  $170,760,000. 

Research  and  development,  $621,543,- 
000, 

Construction  and  equipment,  $122,- 
787,000. 

Emergency  authorizations  provided  by 
the  bill  toUl  $55  million.  Thla  consists 
of  $50  million  for  research  ftnd  develop- 
ment— which  I  have  already  dlacuMed— 
and  $5  million  for  construction  and 
equipment.    The  |5  million  additional 
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authority  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment ia  already  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House,  and  represents  continuation 
of  similar  authority  granted  In  last  year's 
NASA  authorization  bill. 

Mr,  President.  I  should  now  like  to 
discuss  briefly  the  regular  authorizations 
of  1915  million  in  terms  of  each  of  the 
three  NASA  appropriation  accounts. 

SALARirS    AND    CXPINSBB 

The  salaries  and  expenses  appropria- 
tion covers  the  day-to-day  noncapital 
costs — except  for  supplies,  equipment, 
repairs,  alterations,  minor  construction 
and  other  contractual  services  funded 
under  the  research  and  development  ap- 
propriation— Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  the  NASA  research  and  de- 
velopment centers  and  other  activities 
operated  by  NASA  with  Government  per- 
sonnel. 

The  fiscal  year  1961  estimate  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  is  $170,760,000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $79,360,000,  or 
87  percent,  over  the  fiscal  year  1960  ap- 
propriation of  $91,400,000.  and  is  almost 
double  the  fiscal  year  1959  appropria- 
tion of  $86,286,300. 

Acquisition  by  NASA,  effective  July  1, 
1960,  of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Center,  at  HunLsville.  Ala.,  accounts  for 
$58,086,000  of  the  $79,360,000  increase  in 
salaries  and  expenses  over  those  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  remaining  increase  is  at- 
tributable to  the  expanding  scope  of  op- 
erations at  the  Goddard  Space  Plight 
Center,  near  the  city  of  Washington 

Wages  and  salaries  in  fiscal  year  1961 
are  estimated  at  $128,625,000.  while  Gov- 
ernment retirement  contributions  are 
estimated  at  $7,618,500.  Thus,  salaries 
and  retirement  contributions  account  for 
80  percent  of  the  total  salaries  and  ex- 
penses estimate.  The  remaining  20  per- 
cent is  devoted  to  typical  expenses  in- 
volved in  operating  Government  installa- 
tions, with  one  notable  exception.  The 
1961  estimate  includes  $15,314,400  for 
rental  of  data  reduction  equipment,  over 
six  times  the  $2,428,400  devoted  to  this 
purpose  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

Total  NASA  personnel  are  estimated 
to  increase  from  10.086.  as  of  June  30, 

1960.  to  16.373,  as  of  June  30.  1961.  No 
change  in  employment  level  is  planned 
at  NASA  Headquarters,  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center.  Ames  Research  Center. 
Lewis  Research  Center,  or  the  Flight 
Research  Center.  Because  of  increasing 
workloads,  it  is  planned  to  add  personnel 
at  the  remaining  NASA  installation. 

The  Wallops  Station  expects  to  launch, 
track,  telemeter,  and  recover  a  sub- 
stantially greater  number  of  satellites 
and  space  probes  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  To  accomplish  this,  its  com- 
plement is  planned  to  be  increa.sed  from 
225  to  300. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year 

1961.  personnel  assigned  to  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  at  Greenbelt.  Md.. 
but  currently  operating  from  scattered 
locations,  will  be  moved  to  new  quarters 
in  Greenbelt.  Md.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  it  is  planned  to  increase  total 
Goddard  personnel  from  1,214  to  2.000  to 
carry  out  the  increasing  workloads  as- 


sociated with  its  assigned  responsibili- 
ties for  developing  and  testing  the  pay- 
loads  and  structural  design  of  satellites, 
sounding  rockets,  and  Project  Mercury. 

While  NASA  has  full  technical  and 
management  responsibility  over  the 
MarBhall  Space  Flight  Center  at  the 
present  time,  the  formal  Army-NASA 
transfer  plan  contemplates  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Development  Operations 
Division  of  ABMA  will  transfer  from  the 
Army  to  NASA  as  of  July  1.  1960  It  was 
decided  to  make  the  transfer  fully  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
yenr  in  order  to  avoid  the  numerous 
management  and  fiscal  problems  that 
would  be  Involved  if  a  switch  were  made 
durljig   the  course  of  a  fiscal   year 

Tc  facilitate  the  changeover  from 
Army  to  NASA  payrolls  and  procedures. 


NASA  expects  to  have  a  cadre  of  100 
key  people  at  HuntsvlUe  as  of  June  30. 
1960  This  number  will  Increase  to  5.500 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961. 

Small  Increa.ses  are  contemplated  of 
personnel  assigned  to  NASA's  Western 
Operations  Office.  Uie  Atlantic  Missile 
RanKe  Operations  Office,  and  the  Pacific 
Missile  Ranne  Operations  Office 

The  number  of  NASA  employees  and 
the  distribution  of  salaries  and  expenses 
appropriation,  by  Installation.  In  fiscal 
years  1959.  1960.  and  projected  for  1961. 
are  shown  in  a  table  on  page  16  of  the 
committee  report  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  this  table  be 
incorporated  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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RESEARCH    AND    DEVKLOPMENT 

National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  AdminLitra- 

Mir.  STl'ZNNIS  The  Research  and 
development"  appropriation  provides  the 
funijs  required  for  contractual  research. 
devQlopment.  operations,  technical  serv- 
ices, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction, and  for  supplies,  materials  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  and 
support  of  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  committee  has  recommended  author- 
ization of  the  $621,453,000  requested  by 
the  executive  branch  for  Re.search  and 
development"  for  fiscal  year  1961.  as  well 
as  providing  an  additional  emergency  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  as  previously 
mentioned.  This  compares  with  $332.- 
550.000  provided  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  fiscal  year  1960. 

I  might  state  we  had  a  duplicate  of 
this  Tiros  I  satellit.e  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  several  weeks  ago.  I 
hope  all  Senators,  as  well  as  other  inter- 
ested persons,  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  marvelous  instruments,  including  the 
two  cameras,  in  the  satellite  The  two 
television  cameras  in  the  satellite  are  still 
fun(3tioning. 

A  summary  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment program  for  1961  compared  with 
that  for  1960  is  contained  on  page  24  of 
the  committee  report.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  that 
table  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


tion  summary  of  research,  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  fiscal  year^  i960  and 
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11. 

32,550,000 

332,550,000 

621, 463, 000 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  time  for  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  various  pro- 
grams  comprising   the   $621,453,000   re- 
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quested  for  fiscal  y  -ar  1961.  since  they 
are  discussed  in  considerable  detail  on 
pages  23  through  56  3f  the  committee  re- 
port. However,  I  v  ould  like  to  discuss 
these  programs  brlefy.  since  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  large  sun;  of  money. 

Senators  will  ncilce  that  the  first 
Item  covered  by  th  •  table  on  page  23, 
"support  of  NASA  v;lant."  calls  for  S.Sl.- 
345,000.  more  than  double  the  amount 
provided  in  fiscal  ye;i.r  1960  The  largest 
single  factor  in  thl-  Increase  has  been 
the  transfer  of  the  Von  Braun  team  from 
the  Army  to  NASA,  which  accounts  for 
almost  $19  million  nf  the  Increase  over 
1960  The  other  fai  tors  responsible  for 
the  i-emainder  of  the  Increase  in  this 
it^m  are  outlined  on  page  27  of  the  com- 
mittee report 

The  next  Item  l.«  that  of  "research 
grants  and  contracts."  for  which  $10 
million  la  requested  in  1961  This  is 
double  the  amount  :jrovlded  m  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year 

This  increase  is  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  growing  space 
program  to  utilize,  through  the  medium 
of  research  grants  or  contracts,  the  sen*. 
Ices  of  .scientific  personnel  in  the  Na- 
tions leading  unl\ersltle8.  and  other 
nongovernmental  -esearch  establish- 
ments In  this  wa\  we  are  able  W  get 
help  from  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
eminent  scientists  In  the  solution  of 
existing  urgent  proolems  in  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  technology  and  in  con- 
ducting the  long  range  fundamental  re- 
search Inve.stlRatlons  that  provide  the 
knowledge  upon  which  future  programs 
must  be  based. 

This  procedure  of  research  grants  and 
contract's  not  only  gives  the  Government 
a  direct  return  for  it«  money  but  aL-w 
provides  a  valuable  byproduct  of  stimu- 
lating scientific  work  In  the  various  uni- 
versities and  research  centers  involved. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  pin- 
point in  advance  the  specific  contracts 
that  will  be  issued  with  these  funds. 
The  Space  Comm  itee  monitors  thLs 
area  carefully,  howe  .er,  and  you  will  find 
on  pages  382  through  455.  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  a  list  of  all  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  of  over  $50,000  that 
have  been  awarded  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
since  Its  inception. 

Under  the  general  headmg  of  "Scien- 
tific Investigation  in  Space,  we  have 
three  specific  research  and  development 
programs;  namely,  "sounding  rockets," 
"scientific  satellites,  and  "lunar  and 
planetary  exploration."  In  the  aggre- 
gate, a  total  of  $94,700,000  is  provided 
for  these  programs  in  1961,  compared 
with  $75,814,000  in  fiscal  year  1960, 

Sounding  rockets  provide  a  relatively 
inexpensive  means  of  exploring  the 
earth's  atmosphere  up  to  a  height  of 
about  4,000  miles.  The  funds  requested 
for  1961  will  permit  continuation  of  the 
sounding  rocket  prC'gram  at  a  level  of 
about  100  rockets  per  year. 

On  page  34  of  the  committee  report 
Is  found  a  table  summarizing  the  satel- 
lite missions  to  be  performed  with  ve- 
hicles and  payloads  <;overed  by  the  funds 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1961.  Simi- 
larly, the  program  for  lunar  and  plane- 
tary exploration  Is  discussed  on  pages 


34  through  38  of  the  committee  re- 
port and  the  program  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  is  shown  on  the  chart  on 
page  36. 

I  must  confess  that  a  matter-of-fact 
committee  report  does  not  really  por- 
u  ay  Uie  excitement  and  drama  Involved 
in  these  programs.  For  example,  the 
first  line  of  the  chart  on  page  35  of  the 
committee  report  simply  refers  to  a 
Thor-Able  vehicle  to  be  launched  in 
Uie  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1960  for 
"interplanetarj'  environment  and  com- 
munications tests.  This  is  the  coldly 
scientific  way  of  referring  to  our  solar 
satelHLe,  Pioneer  V,  which  was  success- 
fully launched  on  March  11.  At  the 
present  time,  this  90-pound  sphere  Is 
over  7  million  miles  from  the  earth  and 
Is  tiavellng  at  a  speed  of  well  over  7.000 
miles  per  hour  Just  last  week  we  read 
the  incredible  st^ry  of  how  a  malfunc- 
tion was  detected  in  the  satellite's  "tele- 
bit"  unit,  which  gathers  information 
from  other  equipment  in  the  satellite  in 
order  to  send  it  back  to  earth.  This 
malfunction  was  diagnosed  while  the 
satellite  was  streaking  through  space 
5  4  million  miles  from  earth  and  It  was 
repaired,  in  effect,  by  devising  a  new 
code  for  translatmg  the  data  which  took 
this  flaw  in  the  telebit  unit  into  accotmt. 
As  a  result.  Pioneer  V  is  still  success- 
fully trajismittmg  information  back  to 
earth  from  the  imprecedented  distance 
of  over  6  million  miles  away. 

During  the  next  few  weeks.  It  Is 
planned  to  send  a  signal  to  Pioneer  V  to 
turn  on  its  150-watt  transmitter.  If  this 
is  successful,  our  scientists  expect  to  con- 
tinue receiving  data  from  Pioneer  V  un- 
til it  reaches  some  50  million  miles  from 
earth.  In  the  meantime,  with  every  day 
that  passes.  Pioneer  V  is  providing  us 
with  important  scientific  information 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  long-range 
space  commimlcations.  which  Is  an  In- 
dispensable step  toward  ultimately  send- 
ing men  Into  outer  space. 

Under  the  heading  of  "satellite  appli- 
cations." we  find  two  programs  for 
which  funds  are  being  requested  for  fis- 
cal year  1961.  These  are:  meteorology, 
$20,700,000;  and  communications.  $5,- 
600.000. 

I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit 
detailed  discussion  of  the  meteorology 
program,  because  this  is  unquestionably 
one  area  which  could  provide  us  with 
a  significant  payoff  for  tlie  time  and 
money  mvested. 

We  have  aU  seen  the  pictures  that 
have  been  sent  back  by  our  Tiros  I 
satellite.  which  was  successfully 
launched  on  April  1.  The  two  television 
cameras  in  this  satellite  are  still  func- 
tioning and  are  adding  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  cloud  formations  and 
movements.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  meteorological  sateUites  will  add 
greatly  to  our  ability  to  forecast  the 
weather  and  ultimately  to  a  degree  to 
control  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  benefits  that 
could  arise  from  such  efforts. 

Those  benefits  will  include  the  actual 
saving  of  lives  as  a  result  of  advance 
notice  as  to  the  probability  of  storms; 
and  the  saving  of  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  the  c^inion  of  the  Senator  from 


Mississippi,  in  connection  with  the  plant- 
ing, harvesting,  cultivation,  and  protec- 
tion of  agricultural  crops.  This  Is  the 
forerunner  of  truly  great  things  to  come. 

Senators  will  note  that  $5,600,000  is 
being  requested  to  develop  communica- 
tions satellites  and  operating  techniques. 
One  dramatic  experiment  in  this  pro- 
gram Is  planned  to  be  launched  on  May 
5— that  is  just  2  days  away.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— when  a  100-foot  diameter  inflata- 
ble satellite  will  be  placed  Into  a  circular 
orbit  around  the  earth. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ml5- 
8ls.slppi  has  not  had  as  much  of  an  op- 
portunity as  he  would  like  to  visit  the 
laboratories  where  the  work  is  being 
done  on  the  model  to  prepare  for  these 
launchlngs.  But  after  going  Into  the.se 
laboratories,  and  seeing  the  work  being 
done  with  reference  to  the  Tiros,  which 
was  later  sent  up,  and  on  Pioneer  V,  It  Is 
very  convincing  to  see  the  men  actually 
working  on  those  satellites,  much  as 
mechanics  work  on  an  automobile  engine 
in  a  parage,  and  have  them  explain 
some  aspects  of  It,  and  look  at  the  work 
with  a  little  understanding— at  least  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  did — and  with 
.some  doubt.  However,  a  few  months 
later,  when  the  vehicle  was  successfully 
launched,  as  was  forecast,  and  when 
later  we  saw  In  the  newspapers  clear 
pictures  obtained  by  these  cameras  In 
the  model  that  one  saw,  which  scientists 
testify  are  of  value,  it  was  a  very,  very 
convincing  experience.  It  makes  one 
realize  that  we  are  In  a  new  and  dlfler- 
ent  age.  and  that  these  events  are  mat- 
ters of  reality;  that  the  Instruments  are 
being  made  to  perform  with  predictable 
certainty ;  that  they  are  actually  making 
contributions  in  our  everj'day  lives. 

One  of  these  cameras  has  taken  pic- 
tures which  have  been  successfully  sent 
to  earth,  with  each  picture  covering  more 
than  800  square  miles.  This  shows  the 
pos.siblllties  that  could  flow  from  several 
satellites  in  space  at  the  same  time.  All 
of  them  together  could  provide  us  with 
a  continuously  changing  picture  of  the 
entire  earth,  showing  atmospheric  con- 
ditions at  any  given  moment  aroimd  the 
world;  the  air  movements,  the  cloud 
movements,  and  the  weather  conditions 
which  could  develop. 

We  read  about  such  matters  In  the  re- 
ports. We  see  the  programs  set  out  in 
cold  type  in  bills.  We  appropriate 
money  for  the  programs.  When  we  see 
the  satellite  launched  and  then  see  the 
actual  pictures  it  successfully  sends  back, 
it  is  very  convincing.  Then  we  realize 
fully  the  practical  import  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee.  On  April  15,  1960,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
urged  that  the  entire  world  be  notified 
as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  exact 
laimching  date  of  the  Project  Echo  com- 
munication satellite,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  foster 
international  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  NASA,  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  c«i  April  21  that 
the    Project    Echo    satellite    would    be 
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launched  on  May  5.  I  would  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
can  be  found  on  page  8953  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rbcord  of  April  29. 

With  reference  to  the  import  of  such 
measures  in  international  affairs,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  calculation  of 
the  good  which  can  come  from  such 
steps. 

The  next  major  it«»m  is  that  of 
"manned  space  flight,"  better  known  as 
Project  Mercury.  The  1961  budget  in- 
cludes $107,750,000  for  this,  compared 
with  $87  million  In  fiscal  year  1960.  It 
is  planned  to  send  one  of  the  astronauts 
on  a  ballistic  flight  in  the  Mercury  cap- 
sule in  the  fall  of  this  year.  That  does 
not  mean  he  is  going  into  orbit.  If  all 
goes  as  planned  in  Project  Mercury,  the 
first  man  will  be  placed  in  orbit  late  in 
calendar  year  1961. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  I  shall 
forgo  further  explanation  of  the  other 
research  and  development  programs  con- 
templated under  this  bill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Saturn  project.  I  believe 
Senators  will  find  that  the  other  items 
are  covered  in  considerable  detail  by  the 
committee  report. 

With  respect  to  Saturn,  I  should  like 
to  invite  attention  particularly  to  pages 
9  through  13  of  the  committee  report. 
Senators  will  note  that  NASA's  fiscal 
year  1961  budget  allots  a  total  of  $230 
million  to  the  Saturn  program.  Of  this, 
$134  million  Is  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, while  the  remainder  is  in  the  areas 
of  salaries  and  expenses,  and  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  This  total  of  $230 
million  is  $90  million  greater  than  the 
original  allowance  of  $140  million  con- 
tained in  the  NASA  budget  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January. 

The  Saturn  program  was  given  the 
highest  national  priority,  in  the  form  of  a 
DX  priority  ratmg.  m  January  1960, 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  accelerate 
the  program. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  re- 
view some  of  the  events  that  preceded 
this  decision. 

In  January  1958,  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  unanimously 
recommended  17  points  with  regard  to 
our  defense  and  missile  programs.  One 
of  these  points  was  that  we  should  start 
work  at  once  on  the  development  of  a 
rocket  motor  with  a  1 -million-pound 
thrust. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  digress 
a  moment  to  recall  the  drama  and  the 
forcefulness  of  the  testimony  of  General 
Medaris  on  that  point.  Late  in  the 
calendar  year  1957,  as  I  recall.  General 
Medaris  gave  some  very  dramatic  testi- 
mony in  closed  session,  in  which  he  pled 
for  a  rocket  with  a  million-pound  thrust. 
It  was  the  most  impressive  testimony  I 
heard  before  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  following  the 
ascent  of  Sputnik  No.  1.  I  think  his 
testimony  did  a  great  deal  to  spur  the 
program  which  followed. 

In  July  1958,  work  was  finally  begun 
on  the  1'2-million-pound-thnist  rocket 
engine,  now  known  as  the  Saturn. 

On  October  21,  1959,  the  President 
decided  to  transfer  the  Von  Braun  team. 


along  with  responsibility  for  the  Saturn 
project,  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration . 

In  November,  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA,  giving  NASA  clear-cut  respon- 
sibility for  technical  direction  of  the 
Saturn  project,  pending  formal  transfer 
of  Saturn  and  the  Von  Braun  team. 
Significantly,  this  agreement  specified — 

The  fiscal  year  1960  funding  of  the  project 
shall  be  continued  at  current  levels  unless 
revl8«<l  by  agreement  between  the  I>epart- 
menU  of  Defense  and  NASA. 

When  I  visited  Huntsville,  Ala.,  early 
in  December  of  last  year  and  talked  to 
Dr.  von  Braun  and  General  Medaris,  I 
was  disturbed  to  find  that  the  Saturn 
project  was  not  getting  the  funding  nec- 
essary to  assure  acceleration  of  this  vital 
program. 

Oq  December  17,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  made  a 
speech  to  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington 
in  which  he  stated: 

The  dismal  story  of  drift,  delay,  and  dilu- 
tion In  the  Saturn  program  Is  not  over  yet. 
While  next  year's  budget  requests  on  this 
project  have  not  been  officially  submitted, 
those  directly  responsible  for  the  Saturn 
program  have  already  made  if  clear  that  the 
program  will  need  at  least  $100  million  more 
than  the  administration  proposes  to  request. 

To  me  this  U  deeply  disturbing.  Clearly, 
the  impression  that  we  must  win  the  race  for 
spac«  has  not  penetrated  certain  Washington 
level*. 

If  the  Russians  should  decide  to  stop 
where  they  are.  the  Saturn  project  might  one 
day  permit  us  to  catch  up  It  is  not  likely 
that  we  win  be  so  accommodated  The 
present  schedule  assures  us  of  only  one 
thing- — that  we  will  continue  to  stay  behind. 

Our  difficulties  are  not  technical.  Tech- 
nical delays  would  be  disappointing,  but  un- 
derstandable. It  Is  not  our  technology  that 
has  failed.     Our  leadership  has  failed. 

The  majority  leader  concluded  this 
speech  by  laying  out  a  seven-pomt  course 
of  action,  the  fourth  point  being.  "We 
must  provide  the  essential  funds  and 
priorities  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives." 

Both  E>r.  Glennan  and  Dr.  von  Braun 
have  testified  that  the  $230  million  now 
allotted  to  the  Saturn  program  in  the 
1961  budget  will  fully  meet  foreseeable 
needs.  Furthermore,  they  have  stated 
that  this  funding  level  will  permit  the 
first  operational  Saturn  to  be  fired  in  the 
first  half  of  1964.  approximately  1  year 
earlier  than  would  have  been  possible 
under  the  Saturn  .schedule  as-^ociated 
with  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  overcoming  the  Soviet  lead 
in  thrust,  this  gain  of  1  year  in  the 
availability  of  the  Saturn  is  particularly 
stratifying.  It  should  be  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  new  schedule  for 
Saturn  is  still  6  months  behind  what 
coulti  have  been  achieved  if  Dr.  von 
Braiins  recommendations  as  to  Saturn 
priority  and  funding  had  been  followed 
last  year 

In  other  words,  the  Saturn  schedule  in- 
volved in  the  original  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  January  1960  was  ac- 
tually 1'2  years  behind  the  schedule 
recommended  by  Dr.  von  Braun  and  en- 


dorsed last  fall  by  Roy  Johnson,  then 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Re.search  Proj- 
ects Agency.  The  budget  amendments 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February 
8,  1960,  advanced  the  operational  date  of 
Saturn  by  1  year,  but  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  retire  the  remaining  6  months 
of  lost  time. 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    EqflPMCNT 

I  turn  briefly  now  to  the  "con.<:truction 
and  equipment"  title,  for  which  $122,- 
787,000  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
This  is  a  45  percent  increase  over  the 
$84,625,000  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Saturn  program  alone  accounts 
for  almost  half  of  the  increase  in  the 
total  amount  requested  for  construction 
and  equipment  in  1961  At  the  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala.. 
$26,750,000  IS  required  for  facilities  need- 
ed for  the  Saturn  program.  This  in- 
cludes: $10,800,000  for  a  Saturn  static 
test  faciUty:  $4,400,000  for  construction 
of  a  central  laboratory  and  office  facility; 
$600,000  for  a  dynamic  test  facility, 
$650,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
pressure  test  cell;  $2,500,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  the  assem- 
bly building:  $1,137,000  for  an  addition 
to  the  .structure.s  and  mechanics  labora- 
tory; $1,948,000  for  completion  of  the 
guidance  and  control  building.  $215,000 
for  an  addition  to  the  fabrication  labora- 
tory, and  $4,500,000  for  construction  and 
instrumentation  of  additional  facilities 
for  the  systems  analysis  and  reliability 
laboratory. 

Dr.  von  Braun  has  stated  that  these 
facilities  are  all  needed  if  the  Saturn 
program  is  to  be  successfully  kept  on  the 
newly  accelerated  .schedule. 

Also  associated  with  the  Saturn  pro- 
gram is  the  $27,750,000  requested  for  con- 
struction at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range 
Caf>e  Canaveral.  Fla.  The  major  item 
involved  is  $21  million  required  for  a  new 
Saturn  launching  complex  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. ThLs  new  launching  complex 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  Saturn  schedule, 
since  it  will  be  necessary  to  check  out 
two  Saturn  vehicles  at  the  same  time  m 
order  to  meet  the  firing  schedules 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Saturn  will  contam  a  fuel  load 
of  750,000  pounds  If  this  should  ex- 
plode on  launch,  it  would  have  a  blast 
effect  equivalent  to  that  of  75.000  pounds 
of  dynamite.  It  ifi  estimated  that  any 
such  explosion  would  cause  such  severe 
damage  to  the  launching  pad  and  a.sKo- 
ciated  facilities  that  approximately  1 
year  would  be  required  for  repairs. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  and  we  had 
only  one  launching  pad  capable  of  han- 
dling the  Saturn,  such  an  accident  would 
stop  the  Saturn  program  dead  in  its 
tracks.  For  this  reason  a  second,  com- 
pletely independent  backup  launch  com- 
plex, is  considered  necessary  to  support 
the  Saturn  program. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  com- 
mittee went  fully  into  these  matters,  be- 
cause with  all  the  missile  ranges  we  have 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  New  Mexico,  and 
in  Florida,  and  with  the  many  launch- 
ing pads  they  have,  as  well  as  some 
minor  ones  elsewhere,  we  certainly  would 
not  authorize  expenditure  of  these  large 
sums  of  money  if  it  could  have   been 
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avoided,  and  if  there  were  any  way  to 
accomplish  the  ends  needed  with  what 
we  had.  But  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  it  w.i«  deemed  absolutely 
necessary,  notwlth;; landing  what  seems 
to  be  a  duplication  on  Its  face,  to  author- 
ize the  proposed  expenditures  We  found 
that  there  was  an  absolute  additional 
need,  and  therefore  we  included  these 
items  in  the  program. 

The  other  construction  items  involved 
at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  are:  $2.- 
250,000  for  completion  of  the  first 
Saturn  launching  complex,  and  $300,000 
for  construction  of  a  safety  escape 
mechanism  for  the  Saturn  launching 
complex.  In  this  connection.  I  point  out 
that  the  Saturn  service  tower  is  approxi- 
mately as  high  as  a  30-stor>'  building. 
This  creates  a  critical  personnel  safety 
condition  if  fire  should  break  out  with 
a  fueled  vehicle  on  the  pad.  Some  30 
persons  would  have  to  be  evacuated  from 
the  five  upper  service  levels.  Since  the 
base  of  the  tower  would  probably  be 
ablaze.  It  might  not  be  possible  to  u.se  the 
service  elevators.  As  a  result,  the  escape 
mechanism  will  consist  of  an  enclosed 
tul)e  containing  descending  platforms 
which  will  quickly  bring  the  men  down 
toward  the  base  of  the  tower  and  then 
slide  them  onto  conveyer  bflts  which 
will  hustle  them  away  from  the  tower  it- 
self While  this  escap>e  mechanism  does 
not  involve  a  large  cost,  it  does  illustrate 
the  unusual  nature  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  to  be  faced  and  solved 
in  dealing  with  large  thrust  engines. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  not  had  much 
opportunity  to  visit  many  of  these  places. 
I  have  never  seen  an  actual  launching, 
but  I  have  seen  what  is  called  a  static 
firing,  which  gives  an  Idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous thrust  mvolved  Also,  it  is  very 
impressive  to  have  an  explanation  on 
the  inner  workings  of  some  of  the  very 
delicate  mechanisms  that  go  with  these 
tremendous  rockets.  I  remember  one 
vaJve  that  was  pointed  out,  not  much 
larger  than  a  man's  hand.  On  one  side 
it  was  subjected  to  the  very  highest 
temperatures,  mvolvlng  many  thousands 
of  degrees  of  heat,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  temp>erature  was  down  to  what  I 
would  call  almost  absolute  zero.  Never- 
theless, that  valve  had  to  function 
within  a  thousandth  of  a  second  of  accu- 
racy as  to  timing,  and  thus  shut  off  fuel. 
Otherwise  the  entire  project  would  go 
astray,  and  would  be  held  for  naught. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  instnmients. 
the  requirement  for  su^curacy  compares 
with  that  of  the  finest  Swiss  watch,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  carry  far  more 
power  than  a  thousand  locomotives 
hitched    together 

That  partially  explains  some  of  the 
problems  and  costs  of  these  far-reaching 
programs 

The  other  construction  items  at  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range  are  $2,500,000  for 
a  liquid  hydrogen  fueling  sj-stem;  $1,- 
400,000  for  construction  of  a  staging 
building,  and  $300,000  for  constructing 
an  addition  to  the  existing  engineering 
and  laboratory  building. 

The  other  major  construction  it«n  in- 
volves $27,750,000  for  equipment  and  in- 
strumentation for  tracking  facilities. 
This  involves  $15  million  for  completing 


and  augmenting  the  Project  Mercury 
network  of  16  tracking  stations;  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  deep  spsice  tracking  net- 
work, and  $4,750,000  for  satellite  elec- 
tronic and  optical  tracking — ^the  so- 
called  minitrack  net. 

The  items  I  have  discussed  account 
for  over  two-thirds  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  construction  and  equlpmient. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  the 
remaining  construction  and  equipment 
items  in  detail,  since  they  are  covered 
thoroughly  in  the  committee  report. 

Since  the  other  construction  item^  in- 
volve a  good  deal  of  technical  equirmient 
and  construction  of  unique  facilities,  it 
IS  difficult  to  .state  with  Eissurance 
whether  the  costs  are  too  high,  too  low, 
or  exactly  right.  The  cwmnittee  was 
convinced,  however,  that  a  careful  Job 
had  been  done  in  estimating  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  costs  and, 
therefore,  recommends  approval  of  the 
exact  amounts  requested  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  any  variations  for  individual 
projects  will  balance  out  for  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

OTHER  PKOVISIONS  OF  K.R.   10809 

In  addition  to  providing  the  $50  mil- 
lion emergency  authorization  for  re- 
search and  development,  the  committee 
has  made  only  one  other  substantive 
amendment  to  the  House  bill.  This  has 
t>een  to  delete  section  4  of  the  bill,  which 
would  have  increased  from  260  to  290  the 
number  of  excepted  positions  authorized 
for  NASA.  This  refers  to  those  scientific, 
engineering,  and  administrative  p>osi- 
tions  authorized  to  draw  salaries  In  ex- 
cess of  $14,000  a  year.  This  section 
would  also  have  increased  from  10  to 
13  the  number  of  those  positions  which 
could  be  paid  salaries  of  up  to  $21,000 
a  year. 

The  committee  went  into  this  matter 
in  considerable  detail  and  Senators  will 
find  a  complete  discussion  of  all  the 
facts  involved  on  pages  16  through  23 
of  the  committee  report.  The  testimony 
indicated  that  the  request  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  excepted  positions  was 
brought  about  largely  t)ecause  of  the 
increase  in  NASA's  responsibilities  asso- 
ciated with  the  transfer  of  the  Von 
Braun  team  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  NASA  Submission  of  the 
request  was  approved  by  both  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Director  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  one 
of  the  three  new  $21,000  positions  was 
to  be  given  to  Di-.  von  Braun,  who  now 
receives  $19,000  p>er  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  NASA  witnesses,  and 
in  view  of  the  strong  endorsement  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  NASA  Authorization  Sub- 
committee unanimously  recommended 
approval  of  the  House  provision  increas- 
ing the  number  of  NASA  excepted  po- 
sitions 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  any  change 
in  the  number  of  excepted  NASA  posi- 
tions would  be  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  committee  chairman  was  in- 
formed of  the  action  contemplated  by 
this  committee  with  respect  to  these  po- 
sitions On  April  22,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service  sent  a  letter  to  the  committee 
urging  that  the  prop>osed  authorization 
be  deleted,  since  that  committee  had 
started  hearings  on  Federal  pay  legis- 
lation on  April  28  and  the  chairman  felt 
that  action  on  the  NASA  request  might 
prejudice  the  ability  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  adjust  all 
Federal  salaries  equitably. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  valid 
case  has  been  made  for  authorizing  30 
additional  top-level  pKJSitions  to  NASA 
in  order  to  assure  that  It  can  attract  and 
hold  the  high -caliber  personnel  needed 
to  plan  and  execute  the  civilian  space 
program.  However,  in  view  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
provision  in  question  has  been  deleted 
from  the  bill  in  order  to  permit  that 
committee  to  consider  NASA's  require- 
ments in  connection  with  the  total  per- 
sonnel picture  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  view  of  the  imr>ortance  of 
this  matter,  it  is  hoped  that  necessary 
action  will  be  taken  promptly. 

The  other  language  changes  in  the 
bill  before  you  represent  perfecting 
amendments  only  and  do  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  House  bill  in  any 
way. 

There  is  one  new  provision  in  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  endorsed  and 
which  probably  should  be  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  completeness.  New  language 
has  been  included  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  to  use  up  to  $20,000 
of  the  appropriations  for  salaries  and 
expenses  or  research  and  development 
to  meet  the  costs  of  scientific  consulta- 
tions or  other  extraordinary  expenses. 
This  authority  is  similar  to  comparable 
authority  that  has  been  granted  to  vir- 
tually every  other  Government  a«ency. 
which  NASA,  as  a  new  agency,  has  not 
previously  possessed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  cooperation  and  diligence  m  con- 
sidering and  handling  this  bill.  I  refer 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith] — I  believe  Mrs.  Smith  was  pres- 
ent at  every  sitting  of  our  subcommittee 
and  took  part  in  the  hearings  and  de- 
liberations and  of  course  in  the  write- 
up — the  Senator  from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Young  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  M.\rtin], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[  Mr.  Cannon  1 . 

In  fact,  we  had  very  fine  attendance 
by  all  the  committee  members  who  were 
able  to  be  in  attendance  at  that  time. 
The  bill  represents  and  reflects  their 
considered  judgment  and  opinion  and 
their  work.  Mrs.  Smith  especially,  with 
her  characteristic  energy  and  diligence 
and  very  fine  and  practical  approach  to 
these  problems,  gave  very  fine  attention 
to  the  hearings  and  the  writeup  of  the 
bill.  I  see  she  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  hope 
she  will  have  some  remarks  to  make  con- 
cerning this  highly  important  program, 
with  such  far-reaching  applications  and 
impUcations  to  our  future.  So,  Mr. 
President,  the  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences  recommends  that  the 
bill  be  given  favorable  consideration  as 
reported. 
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Mr.  X4AU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yleU? 

Mr.STSNNIS.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  amount  was 
appropriated  or  authorized  laat  year,  if 
there  was  one  authorization  for  the  func- 
tions comprehoKled  by  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  covered  those  figures 
in  my  remarks,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
view them  for  the  Senator  froir.  Ohio. 
Last  year  we  had  In  the  bill,  in  round 
numbers,  $530  million.  This  year  we 
have  $915  million  in  the  bill,  with  an 
emergency  authorization  of  $50  million, 
to  be  applied  only  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development,  and  an  emergency  au- 
thorization of  $5  million  for  construction 
and  equipment. 

The  expansion  of  the  program  is  not  as 
large  as  these  figures  alone  indicate,  be- 
cause the  figiu^s  for  1961  include  the 
taking  over  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency,  which  is  the  so-called  Von 
Braun  team,  which  covers  about  $230 
million  of  the  figures  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  rest  of  that  increase  is 
covered  by  new  programs  and  expansion 
associated  with  the  next  step- up  in  the 
present  programs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  total  au- 
thorization will  be  $915  million,  as  com- 
pared with  $530  million  in  1960.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  figures  are  cor- 
rect, except  that  to  the  $915  million  there 
would  have  to  be  added  $55  milUon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  the  increase  is  about  $440  million, 
if  we  include  the  $55  million? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  but  to  make  an 
actual  comparison  we  would  have  to  sub- 
tract the  $230  million  cost  of  the  Saturn 
p>rogram.  which  has  been  running  under 
another  department  of  the  Government, 
which  would  leave,  In  round  figures,  about 
a  $200  million  actual  increase  in  the  pro- 
gram.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Von  Braun  func- 
tion in  the  Army  was  turned  over  to  the 
civilian  space  agency  about  3  or  4  months 
ago,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
paper  work  has  been  going  on,  but  the 
money  part  will  be  effective  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1960.  So  that  means  it  will  be 
reflected  in  the  1961  budget  for  the  space 
administration  program,  whereas  now  It 
is  reflected  in  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  committee,  hav- 
ing m  mind  the  progress  made  by  the  So- 
viets in  developing  propulsion  engines, 
feels  that  this  increase  in  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  problem  confronting  us  In 
that  field.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  our  judg- 
ment; except  that  to  the  budget  figure 
we  have  added  permissive  authority  in 
the  form  of  an  authorization  in  the  field 
of  research  and  development  alone  of 
$50  million,  to  take  care  of  a  break- 
through or  emergency  or  breakage  or 
bad  luck  or  explosions  or  loss  of  equip- 
ment. There  is  similar  emergency 
authority  of  $5  million  for  construction 
and  eqiilpment.  We  feel  with  that  pro- 
gram, as  outlined  in  the  bill,  there  will 


be  adequate  funds  m  a  practical  matter. 
and  also  to  take  care  of  emergencies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  essential  parts  of  this 
program  by  his  questions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  questions  is  that  there  are  many 
citizens  who  are  concerned  about  the 
disparity  which  is  alleged  to  exist  be- 
tween our  position  and  that  of  ihe  So- 
viets m  developing  these  high-thrust  en- 
gines. The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  amount  recommended  can  be 
mtelUgently  and  prudently  spent  and 
wiU  cope  with  the  problem  confronting 
us.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  Senator  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation.  I  think 
the  answer  is  yes.  If  I  may  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  page  11  of  our 
report,  which  reflects  the  testimony 
given  by  Dr.  von  Braun  himself  on  that 
very  point: 

Setiator  Stkmnb.  Well,  I  think  the  key 
question  now  is.  will  this  •2;30  million  that 
is  requested  for  your  1961  budget  meet  your 
requirements? 

Dr.  VON  BKAt  N    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  SrcitNis.  That  is  the  m&ln  ques- 
Uon 

Dr.  VON  Braun.   Yes,  sir.  It  does. 

Se|i.ator  Sttnnis.  You  think  It  will? 

Dr.  VON  Bracn.  I  do,  yes,  sir 

So  I  have  answered  the  Senator's 
queation  with  Dr.  von  Braun's  own 
wor  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Unless  there  are  fur- 
ther questioui,  Mr.  PrcMdent,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  mmority  member  of  the  NA.SA 
Authorization  Committee.  I  would  Uke 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StknnisJ.  as  well 
as  with  those  made  eailier  by  the  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  1  Mr  Johnson). 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  work  with  these  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Space  Committee.  One  mark  of  their 
leadership  is  the  fact  that  at  no  tune 
has  partisan  p>olitics  ever  entered  mto 
any  of  the  discussions  of  the  committee. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  committee 
has  been  unanimous  m  applying  only  one 
test  to  the  space  programs  it  has  con- 
sidered, namely,  "Is  it  in  the  national  in- 
terest?" I  am  also  happy  to  .say  that 
the  fine  committee  staff  has  diligently 
applied  the  same  standard  in  assisting 
the  committee  members. 

In  view  of  the  very  comprehensive 
discussion  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  details  of  the  bill,  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  any  of  the  details  fur- 
ther at  this  pomt.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  briefly  two  aspects  of  the 
committee's  action  on  the  bill  which  I 
beliefc'e  should  be  emphasized. 

First,  I  should  Uke  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  committee's  deletion  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  that  would  have  au- 
thorized 30  additional  "excepted  '  posi- 
tion4  for  NASA  in  no  way  reflects  any 
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doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  providing 
these  positions.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  report  specifically  sutes. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  valid  case 
has  been  made  fur  authorizing  30  additional 
top-level  poelUons  to  NASA  In  order  to  :«- 
sure  that  it  can  attract  and  hoid  the  blgh- 
callber  persfmnel  needrd  to  plan  and  exr^-ule 
the  clvUlan  spice  program. 

Since  I  believe  strongly  in  following 
orderly  procedures.  I  have  conciured  in 
the  committee's  decision  to  defer  action 
on  this  matter  m  order  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  consider 
NASA's  requirements  m  connection  with 
the  total  persoru:el  picture  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  whole.  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  the 
following  statements  in  his  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  which  is  con- 
tamed  on  page  21  of  the  committee  re- 
port: 

In  theory  development  of  salary  plana  for 
an  Improved  Govemment-wlde  method  of 
salary  determination  for  high-level  execu- 
tive and  rechiilcal  positions  in  the  executive 
branch  should  avoid  both  inlertm  and  piece- 
meal approaches.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  urgent  needs  cannot  always  await  gen- 
eral solution*.  In  our  Judgment.  NASA  pre- 
sents such  a  case  The  administration  In- 
itially supported  an  immediate  and  major 
exception  to  existing  limitations  In  order  to 
assure  proper  leadership  for  the  new  na- 
tional j>p.tce  program  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act.  as  Qnally  enacted, 
provided  260  excepted  t>Jsillon«.  NASA  s 
present  request  for  30  additional  excepted 
positions  apf>ears  to  be  a  modest  and  thor- 
oughly defen.'slble  extension  In  view  of  the 
President's  recent  decisions  tn  enlarge  sub- 
atanUally  the  NASA  re8pf>nslbilltle8  In  de- 
velopment of  supertKXMters  nnd  to  transfer 
to  NASA  the  Army  sp«oe  team  under  Dr 
von  Bruun. 

An  additional  30  NASA  excepted  positions 
will  not  comp^romlse  or  restrict  current  ef- 
forts to  find  Government -wide  solutions  to 
many  problems  In  the  area  of  salary  admln- 
Istrall'm  As  a  result,  we  support  NASA's 
request  for  the  prop>j«ed  legislation  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

Now  I  shall  turn  briefly  to  the  $50 
million  additional  authorization  for  re- 
search and  development  recommended 
by  the  committee  I  support  this  action 
without  re.'^ervfltion,  .since  the  si^nce  pro- 
gram is  clear!y  one  area  in  which  unwise 
skimping  could  ea.sily  prove  to  be  "penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  "  Nevertheless,  I 
.serve  notice  that  this  action  must  not  be 
regarded  a.s  a  precedent  under  which  the 
executive  branch  can  expect  to  submit 
budgets  for  the  space  program  that  are 
only  marginally  adequate,  in  the  antici- 
pation that  Congress  will  provide  addi- 
tional authorizations  and  appropriations 

We  all  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to 
budget  accurately  for  research  and  de- 
velopment protrrams— and  the  programs 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  involve  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  most  advanced  type. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect the  principles  of  good  administra- 
tion and  good  budgeting  to  be  applied  by 
NASA.  Certainly  it  Is  difllcult  to  under- 
stand how  anticipated  .savings  of  $75  mil- 
lion can  evaporate  and  turn  out  to  be 
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Increased  costs  of  almost  $36  million,  as 
outlined  on  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
entire  Space  Committee  when  I  say  that 
we  expect  to  continue  to  examine  all 
N.^SA  estimates  and  requests  very  care- 
fully to  assure — if  I  may  use  a  slang 
expre.sslon — that  the  buck  is  not  being 
passed  to  Congress. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  the  notable  successes  of 
the  United  States  in  the  space  and  mis- 
sile fields  during  the  past  2  months.  I 
want  to  place  the  status  of  our  position 
in  a  more  accurate  perspective  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  public  Impression. 

We  all  agree  that  we  must  not  let 
our  guard  down.  We  all  agree  that  we 
must  not  reach  the  point  of  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  state  of  our  national 
defense  and  our  national  security — to  the 
point  where  we  do  not  strive  for  improve- 
ment or  to  the  point  where  we  become 
complacent  and  overconfident. 

So  we  constantly  and  continually  alert 
ourselves  to  any  p>ossible  weaknesses  we 
may  have,  and  to  the  strength  and 
threats  of  our  enemies,  or  our  potential 
enemies,  such  as  Russia  and  Red  China 

But  sometimes  some  of  us  in  our  zeal 
to  avoid  complacency  lose  a  little  per- 
spective, and  we  incline  to  talk  too  much 
about  our  weaknesses,  and  too  much 
about  the  strength  of  our  enemy  and  talk 
too  little  of  our  own  strength. 

Ttiere  seems  to  be  a  trend  to  empha- 
size all  Rus.sians  achievements  such  as 
sputnik  and  her  shot  to  the  moon  and  to 
minimize  all  of  our  achievements  For 
example,  compare  the  headlines  on  the 
Russian  space  and  mLssile  achievements 
with  the  relative  lack  of  news  promi- 
nence given  to  such  achievements  as  our 
own  during  the  past  6  weeks. 

Look  at  our  Pioneer  V,  our  Tiras  I.  our 
Transit  I-B— all  within  an  amazingly 
short  time.  Yet  compare  the  news  prom- 
inence given  these  American  achieve- 
ments with  the  tremendous  news  prom- 
inence given  Russia's  sputnik  and  her 
shot  to  the  moon. 

This,  I  say,  is  selling  America  short. 
But  let  me  make  myself  clear  in  making 
that  statement  I  do  not  say  that  It  is 
deliberately  selling  America  short.  In- 
stead I  say  that  it  is  unconsciously  selling 
America  short  It  is  an  unconscious 
result  of  our  striving  to  remain  alert  and 
to  avoid  complacency  and  overconfi- 
dence. 

But  anything  carried  to  an  extreme  Ls 
dangerous;  and  this  Is  an  illustration  of 
a  dangerous  extremism  of  minimizing 
our  own  achievements  and  emphasizing 
the  achievements  of  our  enemy  That 
kind  of  psychological  attitude  ominously 
borders  on  defeatism  which  could  be  de- 
structive to  our  countrj' 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  Russia's 
strength  and  achievements.  The  Rus- 
sians, admittedly,  have  a  major  advan- 
tage in  having  rockets  with  almost  twice 
the  thrust  of  the  rockets  available  in  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  they 
can  send  greater  payloads  into  space  and 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  do  so  imtil  we 
have  rocket  boosters  of  greater  thrust. 


But  having  recognised  and  acknowl- 
edged Russia's  achievement  and 
strength,  let  us  be  fair  with  ourselves  and 
our  coimtry  and  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  United  States. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  highest  na- 
tional priority  has  been  given  to  the 
Saturn  program,  which  will  provide  a 
huge  rocket  booster  having  1  ^a  million 
pounds  of  thrust.  This  is  almost  twice 
as  great  as  the  thrust  of  existing  Soviet 
boosters,  and  is  about  four  times  as  great 
as  the  thrust  of  our  existing  Atlas  and 
Titan  missiles. 

While  the  Soviets  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  increase  the  thrust  of  their 
rockets,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  experts 
that  the  Saturn  will  give  us  a  booster 
whose  thrust  will  equal  or  exceed  that 
which  the  Soviets  will  have  available 
during  the  same  time  period — approxi- 
mately 4  years  from  now. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  Nation  is 
resigned  to  permitting  the  Soviets  to  en- 
joy a  lead  in  the  space  race  until  1964. 
While  the  greater  thrust  capability  of 
the  Soviets  gives  them  an  advantage, 
American  ingenuity  and  scientific  know- 
how  in  the  field  of  miniaturization  have 
enabled  us  to  achieve  outstanding  results 
wiUi  the  presently  available  rocket 
boosters. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  three  magnifi- 
cent achievements  in  the  past  6  weeks — 
at  Pioneer  V,  at  Tiros  I,  and  at  Transit 
I-B  Make  no  mistake  about  it — we 
have  outdone  Russia  considerably  on 
the.se  three.  At  least  the  world  has  not 
received  any  Russian  claims  of  matching 
these  achievements — and  we  can  well  be 
certain  that  Russia  would  shout  it  to  the 
world  if  she  had  anything  to  match  our 
Pioneer  V,  Tiros  I.  and  Transit  I-B. 
There  is  no  hesitation  about  bragging  on 
the  part  of  Khrushchev. 

PIONEXX  T 

On  March  11.  the  United  States  suc- 
cessfully launched  a  solar  satellite,  Pio- 
neer V,  to  the  remote  regions  of  outer 
space.  Today,  Pioneer  V  is  more  than 
7  million  miles  from  the  Earth  and  is 
traveling  at  a  speed  of  over  7,000  miles 
per  hour  from  the  Earth.  The  radios  on 
the  .satellite  are  still  in  perfect  commu- 
nication with  the  Earth  and  are  estab- 
lishing a  record  for  long-distance  com- 
munication with  every  passing  mile. 

Pioneer  V  is  expected  to  reach  its 
maximum  distance  from  the  Earth  in 
September  1962.  when  it  will  be  183  mil- 
lion miles  away.  It  will  then  approach 
the  E^arth  again,  as  both  Pioneer  V  and 
the  Earth  orbit  around  the  Sun.  and  will 
come  within  15.6  million  miles  of  the 
Earth  in  April  1966.  We  exp>ect  Pioneer 
V  to  remain  in  orbit  around  the  Sim  in- 
definitely, a  permanent  U.S.  planetoid 
in  the  heavens. 

Our  scientists  tell  us  that  they  hc^e  to 
retain  radio  communication  with  Pio- 
neer V  until  it  gets  some  50  milUon  miles 
away  from  the  earth,  and  perhaps  up 
to  100  million  miles  away.  This  satelhte 
is  providing  the  United  States,  and  the 
world  as  a  whole,  with  important  sci- 
entific information  with  regard  to  the 
feasibility  of  long-range  space  communi- 


cations, and  Is  also  providing  a  new 
method  of  measuring  astronomical  dis- 
tances. 

X 


On  April  1,  the  United  States  success- 
fully launched  the  Tiros  I  into  an  almost 
perfectly  circular  orbit  approximately 
450  miles  above  the  earth.  This  270- 
pound  meteorological  satellite  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  elaborate  elec- 
tronics package  yet  sent  into  orbit 
around  the  earth.  It  contains  two  min- 
iature cameras,  video-tape  recorders, 
transmitters,  solar  cells,  and  recharge- 
able battery  p>ower  supplies,  plus  control 
and  communications  equipment. 

Tiros  I  is  currently  circling  the  earth 
every  99  minutes,  at  a  sp>eed  of  some 
18,000  miles  an  hour.  This  global 
weatherman  detected  a  hurricane  mov- 
ing toward  Australia.  Tiros  has  trans- 
mitted thousands  of  pictures  back  to  the 
earth,  and  will  transmit  many  thousands 
more  before  its  useful  life  is  ended. 

Dr.  Harry  Wexler,  Chief  Scientist  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  has  stated  that 
weather  satellites  'promise  probably  to 
be  the  biggest  means  of  improving 
weather  forecasts  that  have  developed 
for  generations." 

TRANSIT    I-B 

On  April  13.  the  United  States  success- 
fully placed  into  orbit  the  first  experi- 
mental navigation  satellite,  called 
Transit  I-B.  This  265-ix)und  satellite 
contains  radio  transmitters  which  are 
sendings  signals  on  four  widely  separated 
frequencies. 

While  experimental  in  nature.  Transit 
I-B  is  a  vital  step  in  the  development 
of  an  operational  system  of  navigational 
satellites.  Pour  such  satellites,  operat- 
ing in  different  orbits,  could  provide  a 
foolproof  system  of  air  and  sea  naviga- 
tion. Not  only  would  this  help  avoid 
disaster  based  on  navigation  errors,  but 
it  will  have  tremendous  military  signifi- 
cance in  achieving  the  accuracy  of  our 
Polaris  submarines,  which  are  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  part  of  our 
deterrent  forces. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of 
these  notable  successes  in  the  space  race. 
Not  only  have  they  provided  the  scien- 
tists of  the  world  with  important  infor- 
mation, but  they  have  also  had  a  meas- 
urably impact  on  world  opinion,  which 
should  offset  some  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  Russians  from  their  earlier 
space  successes. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  stopi>ed 
selling  America  short,  and  that  we 
started  boosting  America  Just  as  much 
as  Mr.  Khrushchev  boosts  Russia. 

What  I  am  saying  has  been  said  far 
laetter  by  an  eminent  journalist  and  col- 
umnist. Roscoe  Drummond,  whose  ob- 
jectivity and  nonpartisanship  are  above 
suspicion.  He  said  it  so  well  in  his  ar- 
Ucle  of  April  6.  1960,  and  May  1.  1960, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
call  these  articles  not  only  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body,  but 
also  to  the  attention  of  all  other  Ameri- 
cans, so  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  an 
appraisal  that  is  free  of  partisan  bias — 
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an  appraisal  that  is  made  by  a  meti- 
c\ilously  accurate  journalist  who  weighs 
very  carefully  and  very  thoughtfully 
every  word  he  writes,  who  has  no  ax  to 
grind,  and  who  is  not  a  presidential 
candidate  seeking  to  make  the  state  of 
our  defense  a  campaign  issue. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
Uon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

(Prom   tbe  Washington   Poet.  Apr.  8.   IMO) 

OuTXB  Spacx  Box  Scoot — No  LoNcn  Is 

ONxSnnD 

(By  Boflcoe  Druininonil) 

Now  that  DJB.  Pioneer  V  ts  continuing 
to  send  back  Its  reports  more  th&n  S  mil- 
lion miles  towsJd  the  sxin  and  U5.  TLros  I 
la  orbiting  the  earth  observing  the  weather 
azul  transmitting  Its  photographs,  this  Is  a 
good  time  to  ask:  How  do  we  now  stand  with 
the  Soviets  In  the  race  to  outer  space? 

The  factual  answer,  I  think.  Is  this: 

In  signlflcant  sclentlflc  results  the  VS. 
•pace  program  la  clearly  outdistancing  the 
Russians. 

In  spectacular  firsts — first  sputnik,  first 
lunlJc.  first  to  photograph  the  unseen  side 
of  the  moon,  first  to  hit  the  moon,  first  to 
send  an  animal  Into  space  and  retrieve  It 
safely — the   Soviet  record   is  preeminent. 

n.S.  space  projects  are  beginning  to  move 
more  rapidly.  More  launchlngs  are  coming 
soon  and  in  the  development  of  rocket 
thrust,  where  the  Soviets  have  been  far  In 
the  lead,  the  new  Saturn  launching  vehicle, 
capable  of  1  ^ -million -pounds  thrust,  can  be 
ready  In  1983.  ahead  of  schedule.  If  Congress 
approves  the  funds. 

Alongside  tbe  Soviet  spectacular  first,  the 
United  States  Is  achieving  some  outstanding 
scientific  firsts. 

Tiros  I.  weighing  270  pounds  and  contain- 
ing 2  long-range  cameras  and  equipment 
capable  erf  receiving  Instructions  and  trans- 
mitting data  to  ground  stations.  Is  the 
world's  first  weather  eye  In  space.  It  circles 
the  eaxth  about  every  90  minutes  at  an 
altitude  averaging  450  miles.  This  Is  a  mar- 
velous, though  elementary  beginning.  The 
next  weather  satellite  "vlll  contain  greatly 
Improved  Instruments.  The  time  will  come 
When  the  weather  forecaster  will  no  longer 
be  the  butt  of  Jokes  because  of  his  mistakes. 
When  man  can  predict  tbe  weather  sclen- 
tlflcally,  be  may  well  be  able  to  control  It. 

Pioneer  V  Is  another  sclentlflc  first.  It 
now  uppeaun  probable  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  talk  to  it  and  get  information  back  even 
When  It  Is  50  million  miles  away.  We  are 
getting  da.ta  on  the  temperature  inside  and 
outside  of  the  satellite  as  It  continues  on  Its 
orbit  toward  the  sun.  It  is  also  sending 
valuable  information  on  the  magnetic  fields 
In  outer  sp>ace. 

Altogether  the  United  States  h.as  now 
launched  15  earth  satellites  of  which  6  are 
Btii;  in  orbit.  The  Soviets  have  successfully 
launched  three,  all  of  them  much  heavier 
than  ours,  of  which  one  Is  still  In  orbit. 

The  United  States  has  successfully 
launched  fovir  deep  space  probes  Two  of 
them — Pioneer  IV  and  V — substantially 
achieved  their  orbits.  The  Soviets  have  suc- 
cessfully launched  three.  Kach  achieved  Its 
principal  objective,  one  orbiting  the  moon 
and  another  hitting  the  moon. 

As  to  failures,  ours  have  t>een  publicized. 
The  Soviets  have  kept  theirs  secret. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  om-  space 
program  has  lagged  In  spectacular  firsts — 
and  that  adjective,  spectacular,  Is  used  in  ad- 
miration, not  In  criticism. 

We  wef«  late  in  starting  and  we  started 
Umidly. 


Wis  tied  our  space  program  to  the  military 
missile  program  and  when  we  found  that 
militarily  we  did  not  need  as  powerful  a 
launching  thrust  for  Uie  Atlas  as  first  be- 
lieved because  we  developed  much  lighter- 
weight  nuclear  warheads,  then  there  was  no 
military  reason  for  developing  the  kind  of 
rodeet  beat  suited  to  explorations  of  outer 
spaoe.  We  dldnt  develop  It.  The  Sovlete 
did. 

POr  too  long  the  administration  tended  to 
look  at  outer  space  through  the  wrong  end 
of  the  telescope  and  hence  failed  to  see, 
untn  the  Soviets  were  well  In  the  lead,  that 
Moscow  would  garner  incalculable  prestige 
If  we  allowed  them  to  leap  to  the  front  in 
spaoe  exploration.  We  failed  to  see  early 
enough  ihat  by  being  first  In  outer  spaoe  the 
Soviets  were  advancmg  the  cause  of  com- 
munism by  demonstrating  Soviet  superiority 
on  a  very   visible  and   dramatic   front. 

The  sclentlflc  knowledge  we  are  now 
gatlterlng  from  outer  space  Is  becoming  Im- 
pressive. More  dramatic  achievements  are  In 
the  making.  We  expect  to  put  a  man  Into 
neajby  outer  space  this  year  and  we  axe  mak- 
ing solid  headway  In  developing  a  rocket 
with  a  thrust  of  6  to  20  million  pounds,  csp- 
abl9  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 

No  longer  Is  the  bcx  score  on  space  one 
sided. 


[Prom   the  Washington   Post.   May    1,    19«0i 
Dei^nsk  Phtsioloot — Unclk  Sam  Stiix  Has 

THE    MXTSCtX 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

The  administration  has  expounded  Its  de- 
fense program  so  badly  and  Its  critics  have 
attacked  it  so  persistently  that  many  Ameri- 
cans may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Is   perilously   vulnerable. 

We  aren't,  unless  an  enemy  wants  to  take 
maaeive  destruction  In  reply. 

Ati  earlier  column  pointed  out  that  while 
It  may  be  militarily  sound  for  the  Soviets  t^i 
re!y  primarily  on  the  Intercontinental  mis- 
sile because  they  have  no  oversea  bases.  It 
Is  rtUltarlly  sound  tor  the  United  States  at 
this  stage  to  rely  primarily  on  the  manned 
bonjber  One  reason  Is  that  we  do  have  over- 
sea t>ases  from  which  t)ombers  and  Inter- 
mediate mi.s«iles  can  be  used. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  we  couldn't  or 
shouldn't  strengthen  oiir  military  posture 
My  own  conviction  is  that  our  greatest  danger 
Is  from  limited,  nonnuclear  aggression  and 
that  our  greatest  weakness  is  in  our  lack  of 
limited  war.  nonnuclear  cap>ablllty 

But  what  I  want  to  report  in  this  column 
Is  tbat,  as  far  as  all-out  war  Is  concerned, 
thefe  is  no  deterrent  gap  In  American  mili- 
tary strength  today.  If  we  keep  It  that  way. 
wete  ail  right. 

Here  is  a  rounded  picture  of  what  the 
experts  call  the  mix  of  our  deterrent  power, 
and,  without  relying  on  any  classified  Infur- 
m.atUon,  I  am  pmtlng  the  facts  Just  as  con- 
cretiely  as  possible  since  generalities  will  not 
convince  anybody  and  certainly  not  deter 
the  Soviets.  The  strategic  striking  forces  of 
the  United  States  are  these : 

More  than  2,000  long-range  strategic 
bombers— greatly  outnumbering  Sa%let  alr- 
cnvft  of  comparable  capability.  This  force  Is 
hlgkly  trained,  completely  equipped  and 
ready,  and  maintained  In  varying  stages  of 
alert,  including  a  large  number  on  16-mln- 
ute  ground  alert  and  a  small  niunber  ac- 
tually airbcrne  at  all  times.  Elach  of  these 
bombers  can  deliver  the  destructive  potential 
of  several  ICBM's. 

TWO  wings  of  tactical  bombers,  each  with 
nuclear  capability,  deployed  on  many  bases 
strategically  located  In  advanced  positions 
aroand  the  world. 

Fourteen  aircraft  carriers,  several  of  which 
are  deployed  about  the  periphery  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Prom  these  floating  air  ba-ses, 
which  are  virtually  invulnerable  to  ballistic 


mis&Ue  attack  because  of  their  shifting  posi- 
tions, nuclear  strikes  can  be  made  Into  al- 
most any  area  of  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
aircraft  In  these  carriers  alone  outnumber 
the  heavy  bombers  In  the  Soviet  Union 

An  operational  XCBM  squadron  eqtUpped 
with  Snark,  a  5,500-mlle,  air-breathing  mis- 
sile with  a  very  large  warhead. 

Two  cruisers  and  Ave  submarines  equipped 
with  the  Regulus  I,  surface-to-surface 
weapon 

Four  operational  squadrons  equipped  with 
a  mix  of  Matador  and  Mace  missiles,  any  one 
of  which  exceeds  the  total  explosive  power 
expended  against  all  Axis  military  targets  In 
Enrope  darl.ag  World  War  II 

Sixty  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles- the  Thor — In  the  hands  of  the  Allied 
forces  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  of  this,  It  seenis  to  me.  spells  superior- 
ity over  Soviet  striking  power  today  They 
are  producing  more  long-range  missiles  than 
the  United  States.  But  our  superior  strength 
In  manned  bombers  and  Intermediate  mis- 
siles gives  us  Ume  to  perfect  improved  sec- 
ond-generation missiles  before  going  into 
full  production. 

WE  M'-ST  PaOCKXS  WTTH  CaXATKST  UaCKNCV  tN 
THIS  ACK  or  CUALa.XNCS  IN  EXiOrOEAnON  or 
OUTER    SPACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  NASA  AuthonzaUon 
Subcommittee.  I  should  like  to  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr  Pre.«;ident,  last  year,  in  consider- 
ing the  NASA  authorization  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1960,  I  stated  that  I  had  voted 
for  full  financial  support  for  America's 
exploration  of  outer  space,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  as  soon  as 
possible  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  in 
this  new  age  of  challenge. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  year,  I 
have  proceeded  to  study  and  work  on 
Uic  contmuing  problems  confrontmg  us 
in  connection  with  the  space  program. 
I  find  my  position  today,  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  consid- 
ered the  N.\SA  authorization  for  the  fis- 
cal }'ear  1961,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year.  I  believe  we  still  must  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  or- 
der to  adopt  a  forward-looking  national 
policy  for  the  control  and  use  of  outer 
space,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  our 
own  Nation,  but  also  for  tlie  welfare  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world 

On  the  basis  of  the  extensive  hearings 
held  on  this  year's  bill  covermg  the  NASA 
programs,  I  believe  we  can  definitely 
state  tliat  we  are  moving  forward.  Cer- 
tainly our  recent  succe.s.ses  with  Pioneer 
V,  which  has  broken  all  long-distance 
communication  records  for  a  space 
probe;  with  Tiros  I,  the  world  s  first  suc- 
cessful meteorological  satellite,  with  its 
spectacular  pictures  of  cloud  cover;  and 
with  Transit  I-B,  the  navigational  satel- 
lite, which,  although  not  as  yet  opera- 
tional, has  far-reaching  implications  for 
civilian  use  in  aircraft  and  ships,  are 
indications  of  the  intent  of  our  Nation 
to  establi-sh  its  leadership  in  space 

At  the  same  time,  we  still  have  much 
to  do.  'We  still  are  not  up  to  the  Soviet 
Umon  in  thrust  capability,  and  this  gives 
the  So'vlcLs  a  tremendous  advantage. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr  Stin- 
Nisl  has  already  quoted  E>r.  Glcnnan's 
testimony  on  the  importance  of  thrust. 
However,   the   committee   has   been   as- 
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sured  that  development  of  our  high- 
thrust  engine — the  Saturn — is  now 
progressing  rapidly.  It  will  be  noticed, 
Mr  President,  that  the  Saturn  program 
now  has  a  DX  priority  rating,  the  hi^':h- 
est  priority  rating  that  can  be  given  a 
Government  program,  and  that  the 
pending  bill  would  authorize  $230  mil- 
lion for  this  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961. 

Dr.  Glennan.  Administrator  of  NASA. 
stated  before  the  committee  that  he 
doubted  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  ex- 
ceed us  in  thrust  capablhty  after  1964, 
the  date  now  set  for  the  Saturn  to  be- 
come operational.  I  questioned  him  on 
what  evidence  he  possessed  to  make  that 
statement,  and  he  admitted  that  was 
simply  a  reasonable  guess  on  his  part. 
He  stated  that  he  believed  tliat  once  we 
had  the  Saturn  operational,  the  question 
of  weight-lifting  capability  would  not 
be  as  important  as  it  is  today. 

Dr.  von  Braun  waus  also  questioned 
closely  by  the  committee  in  this  connec- 
tion It  was  his  position  that  we  were 
confronted  with  an  opponent,  the  So- 
viet Union,  who  has  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy on  a  wartime  footing:  and  he 
thought  that  in  some  areas  the  United 
SUtes  was  not  taking  IChrushchev  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  sufficient  seriousness.  Dr.  von 
Braun  indicated,  however,  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  Congress  would  provide, 
in  his  judgment,  sufficient  means  to 
carry  out  the  Saturn  program.  'While 
the  funds  In  this  bill  will  cut  one  year 
from  the  Saturn  development  schedule, 
unfortunately  there  is  no  way  to  make 
up  the  additional  6  months'  time  that 
was  lo."it  by  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  give  the  Saturn  pro^'ram 
necessary  priority  and  funding,  last  year 

Again,  I  respectfully  urge  Senators  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  House  bill  10809. 
as  reix)rted  by  the  committee:  and  I 
trust  that  the  bill  will  not  receive  even 
one  negative  vote. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  JohwsowI.  and  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennts],  who  was  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, had  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  the  provisions  of  H  R.  10809.  a^ 
amended.  However,  as  a  member  of  Uie 
NASA  Authorization  Subcommittee.  I 
.■should  like  to  comment  briefly  in  empha- 
sis of  what  they  have  .said. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  disabled  by  ill- 
ness for  2  months  and  was  not  able  to 
be  present  when  our  .'subcommittee,  un- 
der the  chairmansliip  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  S'rENNis],  con- 
sidered tins  bill.  However.  I  know  the 
record,  because  I  have  read  it.  and  I 
heartily  a^ree  with  the  subcommittee 
recommendation  and  the  full  committee 
recommendation. 

I  believe  strongly  that  American  scien- 
tific genius  in  the  space  field  should  not 
be  unduly  circumscribed  by  tight  mone- 
tary consideration  when  scientific  break- 
throughs are  occurring  almost  daily. 

We  have  all  been  aware,  particularly 
In  the  last  several  months,  of  the  numer- 
ous colossal ,  feats  our  scientists  have 
achieved  in  space  activities.  As  a  result 
of  these  successful  achievements,  a  great 
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amount  of  new  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  which  must  be  further  imple- 
mented 

America  has  the  scientific  know-how, 
the  desire,  and  the  ability  to  go  ahead, 
but  these  attributes  alone,  witliout  suffl- 
cient  monetary'  backup,  are  as  useless  as 
an  automobile  without  gasoline. 

We  are  making  stupendous  strides  in 
rapidly  closing  the  gap  over  the  space 
exploits  made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  forge  ahead  of  them.  I  am,  there- 
fore, particularly  pleased  that  our  sub- 
committee and  the  whole  committee 
unanimously  agreed  and  recommended 
that  an  additional  $50  million  be  au- 
thorized for  the  national  aeronautics  and 
space  agency. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  this  year  or 
the  first  part  of  next  year  we  will  send  a 
man  into  space.  Every  precaution  for 
his  safety  and  that  of  those  who  follow 
him  must  be  taken. 

Por  man  to  dominate  the  environment 
from  earth  to  infinity  involves  not  only 
scientific  problems  of  Immense  magni- 
tude, but  also  there  must  be  available 
ample  money  to  make  this  possible. 
With  the  Senate's  support  of  this  bill,  we 
can  as-'ure  the  scientific  community  that 
this  monev  will  be  available. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  t)e  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  heard  the  testimony 
on  H.R  10809 — the  NASA  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  and  I  wish  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kiississippi  I  Mr. 
StennisI,  as  well  as  the  extremely  ca- 
pable chairman  of  the  full  committee,  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson].  I  aLso  invite  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  splendid  work 
done  on  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  1.  the  senior  minonty 
membt  r  of  the  NASA  Authorization  Sub- 
committee. 

The  bill  has  been  well  analyzed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis] 
and  I  am  in  strong  agreement  with  his 
statement. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  wish 
to  touch  on  briefly.  The  first  relates  to 
military  space  programs.  I  had  the 
honor  to  sen'e  on  the  military  affairs 
committee  of  the  other  body  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  my  election  to  the 
Senate.  Consequently,  I  have  main- 
tained a  continuous  and  keen  interest  in 
our  military  posture,  and  particularly  in 
the  growing  technological  developments 
which  have  so  drastically  changed  the 
face  of  warfare  since  I  first  entered  offi- 
cers' training  camp  in  Leon  Springs. 
Tex.,  in  1917. 

I  know  of  very  few  people  who  feel 
that  space  will  not  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  military  operations.  Because  of 
the  interrelationship  between  the  mih- 
tary  and  civilian  aspects  of  space,  the 
subcommittee  took  testimony  covering 
the  key  military  aspects  of  space.  It  is 
certainly  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the 
many  military  projects  In  this  area  in 
order  to  obtain  a  real  understanding  of 
our  total  space  effort.  It  is  indeed  a  sub- 
stantial effort.  We  would  all  agree,  I 
am  sure,  that  we  must  continue  to  de- 


velop our  capabilities  in  this  new  field  so 
that  we  can  stay  strong  and  maintain 
the  freedoms  that  we  so  dearly  love. 

On  page  78  of  the  committee  report 
will  be  found  a  table  which  summarizes 
the  fimds  provided  for  major  military 
space  subsystems.  For  fiscal  year  1961 
this  Gimounts  to  $471  million,  and  this 
does  not  include  money  proposed  to  be 
spent  in  related  areas,  such  as  space 
medical  facihties  or  the  operation  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  missile  ranges.  All 
in  all,  our  total  space  budget  for  the 
coming  year  is  well  in  excess  of  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  substantial  effort. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  discuss  Is 
the  importance  of  working  with  other 
nations  in  this  great  new  area  of  space 
exploration.  Unshackled  by  vested  In- 
terests and  past  history,  space  provides 
a  new  environment  that  offers  a  wonder- 
ful opixtrtunity  to  take  steps  that  can 
lead  to  a  more  lasting  peace. 

We  certainly  have  no  monopoly  on 
brainpower  in  this  country,  and  there 
are  literally  many  thousands  of  brilliant 
and  eager  scientists  all  aroimd  the  world 
who  are  anxious  to  make  contributions 
in  this  field.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  a  very  active  Office 
of  International  Programs.  As  a  re- 
sult, and  working  through  the  State  De- 
partment, the  United  States  is  success- 
fully reaching  agreements  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  nations  for  in- 
creased participation  in  space  programs. 

For  example,  we  have  Just  recently 
concluded  agreements  with  Mexico, 
Australia,  and  Spain  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tracking  stations  for  our  project 
Mercur>-  in  those  countries. 

Understanding  was  reached  recently 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Italian  Space 
Committee  whereby  we  will  furnish 
them  with  rocket  payloads  to  be  fired 
during  International  Rocket  Week  in 
September. 

Canada  is  busily  designing  and  build- 
ing a  satellite  payload  to  be  lifted  into 
orbit  by  one  of  our  Scout  boosters. 
There  are  many  others  in  various  stages 
of  negotiation. 

While  these  agreements  clearly  do  not 
have  the  drstmatic  impact  of  hitting  the 
moon.  I  think  we  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  long-range  value  of  this  co- 
operative approach.  Por  here  may  lie 
one  of  the  few  remaining  pathways  that 
can  lead  us  toward  greater  international 
understanding  that  is  so  fundamental 
to  reaching  a  permanent  peace. 

I  finnly  believe  we  must  keep  ourselves 
so  strong  that  no  possible  enemy  would 
dare  to  attack  us.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  maintain  our  free  in- 
stitutions and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  be  in  the  position  to  invite  the 
cooperation  which  can  lead  to  the  peace 
we  are  seeking.  In  other  words,  it  is 
important  to  give  attention  to  the  key 
military  aspects  of  space  and  also  to  the 
reaching  of  agreements  with  other 
nations  for  increased  cooperative  par- 
ticipation In  space  programs  which  can 
lead  us  to  the  greater  International 
imderstanding  that  is  so  fundamental  to 
reaching  a  permanent  peace. 
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As  a  final  word.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
sigaln  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
bill  before  us.  and  to  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  it 
favorable  consideration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILUAM  J.  MONTAGUE 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  news- 
papermen generally  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nity of  contacting  many  thousands  of 
people  during  the  course  of  their  careers 
and  of  developing  close  friends  wherever 
they  pursue  their  profession.  One  of 
the  newspapermen  who  enjoyed  such  op- 
portimities  and  friendship  was  a  distin- 
guished New  Englander,  William  J. 
Montague,  general  manager  of  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  at  Manchester, 
N.H. 

The  many  thousands  of  friends  Bill 
Montague  developed  during  his  42  years 
in  the  publishing  business  were  saddened 
a  few  days  ago  when  he  suddenly  passed 
on.  Bill  was  a  likeable  and  trustworthy 
person  whose  personality  and  ability 
were  recognized  early  In  his  career,  and 
he  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
advertising  men  in  the  New  England 
region. 

I  believe  that  his  lils  is  best  summed 
up  in  an  editorial  published  on  April 
19  by  the  Manchester  Union  Leader, 
written  by  the  publisher.  William  Loeb. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  made  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

William  J.  Montacttx.  1896-19S0 

The  outatandlng  characterlatlca  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Montague,  wbo  wa«  general  manager 
of  thiM  newspaper  until  he  died  suddenly 
Monday  morning,  were  loyalty  and  con- 
scientiousness. 

In  an  age  where  disloyalty  to  Ood.  coun- 
try, home,  and  business  Is  frequent.  BUI 
Montague  gave  loyalty  with  every  drop  of 
his  blood. 

In  an  age  which  Is  characterized  by  eva- 
sion of  responsibility  and  goofing  off  from 
the  lowest  job  In  the  land  to  the  high- 
est. Bill  Montague  was  everlastingly  devoted 
to  a  conscientious  performance  of  his  duties. 
No  effort  was  too  great  to  see  that  things 
came  out  Just  right. 

The  mediocre,  the  average,  the  passing 
never  satisfied  him. 

Bill  Montague  was  one  of  the  great  New 
England  newspapermen  of  his  day. 

Because  of  his  Innate  modesty  and  avoid- 
ance of  the  limelight,  he  failed  to  receive 
In  his  lifetime  the  recognition  that  was  due 
him. 

He  was  not  a  back-slapper.  a  glad-hander 
or  a  seeker  aXter  personal  publicity. 

In  an  age  where  favorable  publicity  is 
supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  action 
and  a  good  performance,  BUI  Montague  pre- 
ferred to  produce  results,  rather  than  to 
talk  about  them. 

In  his  deaUngs  with  people  he  always 
sought  to  be  fair  and  just. 

By  any  true  standards,  this  was  a  good 
man. 

His  loyalty,  his  friendship,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  will  cause  him  to  be  deeply 
missed  by  all  of  us  at  this  newspaper. 

To  this  particular  writer,  who  had  been 
associated  with  BUI  Montague  tot  18  yean. 
the  loss  Is  Intensely  severe. 

In  an  age  when  Insincerity  and  sham  are 
the   order  of   the  day,  this   was   a  man   In 


whoia  one  could  believe.  Looking  back,  it 
is  ttJt  to  say  that  this  modest  man  was  a 
great  man. 

Belore  that  ultimate  and  final  bar  of 
Jxistl^e  to  which,  in  the  end  we  must  all 
appeal,  we  believe  that  Bill  Montague's  vir- 
tues and  his  values  will  receive  everlast- 
ing approval. 


THE 


PRESIDENT  FORBEARS 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  recently  to  read  a  very 
timely  article  entitled  "The  President 
Forbears,"  which  has  been  published  in 
Iowa  newspapers  and  has  been  widely 
praised.  The  author  of  this  article  Is 
Dr.  lUrk  H.  Porter,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  I  subscribe  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  views  so  well  expressed 
by  him. 

Dr.  Porter  is  a  very  distinguished 
professor  emeritus  of  political  science  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
received  his  doctorate  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  joined  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  faculty  in  1919,  was  pro- 
moted to  head  of  the  political  science 
department  in  1940.  and  has  served  in 
that  capacity  almost  20  years.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  him  from  the 
time  of  my  return  to  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1921.  Throughout  the  years  I 
have  known  Kirk  Porter.  I  have  consid- 
ered him  one  of  the  best  qualified  leaders 
of  oor  Nation  in  the  field  of  political 
science.  He  has  won  a  wide  reputation 
for  affective  leadership  and  guidance  of 
his  students  and  faculty  members. 

In  order  to  make  his  article.  The 
President  Forbears."  available  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  vmanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  fallows: 

THK    PaKSIOENT    PORBKARS 

It  IB  probable  that  no  President  In  aU  our 
history  was  subjected  to  as  much  abuse,  in- 
sult, and  vUiacation  as  was  OeorRe  Wash- 
ington. His  critics  knew  no  bounds,  and 
heaped  invective  and  foul  aspersions  ur>on 
him  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined today.  Abraham  Lincoln  got  the  same 
treataient,  perhaps  even  worse.  And  other 
Presidents  have  had  to  take  their  share.  It 
is  not  my  piirpose  to  make  out  that  Presi- 
dent Bsenliower  has  had  to  take  anything 
like  the  personal  abuse  that  was  heaped 
upon  those  other  two  great  men  What  I 
wish  to  show  U  that  he  has  established  a 
most  remarkable  record  for  patience,  silence, 
and  forbearance. 

His  restraint  has  been  self-imposed  No 
law,  and  certainly  no  precedent,  not  even 
political  expediency  could  have  caused  him 
to  keep  silent.  He  went  into  office  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  it  was  not  proper 
for  tbe  President  to  disparage  or  publicly 
assail  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
Nor  would  he  single  out  Individual  Congress- 
men or  other  officeholders  and  publicly  criti- 
cise them  for  what  they  had  done  or  had 
not  done.  This  was  in  very  marked  con- 
trast to  the  practice  of  former  Presidents. 
It  is  cot  a  question  of  whether  the  President 
has  a  right  to  criticize  Congressmen  indi- 
vidually, or  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
do  it.  The  striking  fact  Is  that  he  himself 
decided  that  he  would  not  do  it.  He  did  not 
think  it  proper  for  the  President  to  question 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  responsible  of- 


ficers In  the  other  branches  of  the  Oovern- 
ment.  This  was  something  new.  To  the 
consternation  of  some  leaders  of  his  own 
party  he  refrained  from  attacking  leaders 
of  the  opposition  party,  and  holding  thpm 
up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  as  his  predecessors 
had  done.  To  Mr  Eisenhower  to  do  that 
seemed  undignified  and  unbecoming  the 
President  of  all  the  people  To  many  leaders 
of  his  own  party  It  seemed  as  if  the  most 
powerful  member  of  their  own  team  was  re- 
fusing to  fight.  But  he  considered  himself 
something  more  than  a  member  of  their 
team.  He  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  did  not  think  he  should  use 
his  office  and  his  vast  power  to  assail  other 
men  who  had  been  elected  to  high  ofltce  by 
the  people  of  their  own  States,  of  whatever 
party  Other  Presidents  have  stressed  the 
point  that  they  represented  the  whole  people, 
not  merely  a  party  It  remained  for  Mr 
Elsenhower  to  prove  in  this  way  that  he 
really  meant  it. 

From  time  to  time  the  President  has  earn- 
estly requested  Congress  to  enact  measures 
that  he  considered  important  When  Con- 
fess has  not  done  so.  the  President  has 
recognized  their  right  to  do  as  they  think 
best  But  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle 
of  leading  Congressmen  rejecting  what  he 
proposed  to  have  them  do,  and  then  pub- 
licly assailing  him  for  not  doing  what  only 
they  themselves  had  power  to  do  Appar- 
ently many  people  do  not  realize  that  the 
President  has  no  power  to  make  law  himself 
Only  Congress  can  do  that,  but  curiously 
enough  people  blame  the  President  If  the 
measures  they  want  are  not  enacted  Cer- 
tain Congressmen  have  exploited  this  ignor- 
ance and  have  heaped  abuse  up)on  the  Presi- 
dent for  not  doing  what  they  know  very 
well  only  they  can  do  This  has  happened 
in  several  areas  but  has  t)een  particularly 
apparent  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
school  desegregation  Congress  did  not  pass 
an  act  to  Implement  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  desegregation.  It  was  Impos- 
sible for  the  President  to  do  anything  until 
Congress  acted  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision But  he  has  taken  a  torrent  of  abuse 
for  not  doing  whnt  he  has  no  power  to  do 
until  Congress  acts.  The  colored  people 
and  their  sympathizers  have  constantly  been 
exhorted  to  blame  him  Instead  of  Congress 
Emi-  '  •  men  who  understand  this  thor- 
ough.\  have  nevertheless  contributed  to  the 
m  isrepresen  tat  ion . 

The  President  has  not  seen  fit  to  try  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  public,  for  that  would 
Involve  an  undignified  attack  on  Congress 
The  situation  was  dramatized  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  In  1958  The  convention 
definitely  rejected  a  platform  plank  endors- 
InR  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  calling 
for  legislation  to  Implement  it.  Within 
hours  leading  Democrats  who  had  helped 
defeat  the  proposal  in  their  own  national 
convention  were  publicly  condemning  the 
President  for  not  doing  what  they  them- 
selves had  Just  refused  to  do  And  the 
President  said  not  a  word  Certainly  this 
was  to  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty  But  the 
President  forbears 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  It 
must  have  been  especially  difficult  to  prac- 
tice forbearance.  Our  dreadful  troubles  In 
BerUn.  East  Germany,  and  the  captive  bor- 
der states  grew  out  of  most  unfcx-tunate  ar- 
rangements agreed  up)on  at  Potsdam  and 
Yalta  At  the  time  they  seemed  quite  prom- 
ising. They  turned  out  to  be  calamitous 
beyond  imajglnatlon.  President  dsenhower 
has  been  subjected  to  a  relentless  barrage 
of  intemp>erate  abuse  from  people  who  seem 
to  think  he  ought  to  risk  a  nuclear  war  in 
order  to  remedy  the  incredible  ineptitudes 
of  his  own  predecessors  in  high  office  But 
he  has  taken  the  attitude  that  when  they 
were  In  office  they  sincerely  did  the  best  they 
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could  as  they  saw  It  at  the  time.  No  doubt 
he  is  right.  But  it  must  be  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  undergo  abuse  from  some  of  the 
very  men  who  themselves  created  the  dread- 
ful situation  we  now  face  In  Berlin  and  Bast 
Germany.  No  sharp  words  or  bitter  taunts 
from  the  President.  He  gives  them  credit 
for  having  done  their  best.  The  President 
forbears 

The  new  State  of  Israel  was  recognized  very 
suddenly  by  the  United  States.  We  were  the 
first  to  recognlae  it.  It  was  done  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  who  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
it,  wholly  upon  his  own  responsibility  One 
immediate  effect  was  to  Inflame  and  enrtige 
the  whole  Arab  world.  It  was  feared  a  holy 
war  would  engtUf  tlie  Middle  Bast  Elsen- 
hower and  Dulles  had  to  deal  with  &  legacy 
of  hatred  in  the  Arat'  States  that  may  persist 
for  generations.  Alleged  inconsistencies  and 
lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  Mr  Dulleri  fade 
Into  utter  tnslgnlflcj.nce  compared  with  tJie 
fanatic  rage  generatiKl  by  our  abrupt  recog- 
nition of  Israel.  Yet  In  the  face  of  shame- 
fully Intemperate  c.-ltlcism  of  our  policies 
in  the  Middle  East  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  this  basic  source  of  trouble.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  taken  the  position  that 
his  predecessor  had  full  responsibility  for 
acting  as  he  did  and  must  have  used  his  own 
beet  Judgment.  But  he  himself  has  taken 
torrents  of  abuse  as  the  result  of  the  official 
action  of  his  predeceRfor 

Mr.  Dulles  was  engulfed  in  a  perfect  del- 
uge of  oratory  and  writing  that  accused 
him  of  Incompeteni'e.  stupidity,  and  bun- 
gling I  have  a  great  rtack  of  newspaper 
headlines,  editorials  magazine  articles,  col- 
umns and  news  Interviews  all  adding  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  country  had  lo?t 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  all  the  world 
The  assertion  that  we  had  lost  prestige  oc- 
curs with  monotofious  regularity.  These 
articles  were  writt<?n  by  very  able  men. 
statesmen,  eminent  scholars,  and  distin- 
guished Journalists  Ttiey  seemed  to  be 
sup[X3rting  a  slogan ;  "My  Country — Always 
Wrong  "  I  was  much  Impressed  myself  and 
began  to  fear  that  they  were  right  Our 
prestige,  dignity,  and  self-respect  seemed  to 
be  in  shreds  and  tatters.  The  President 
took  a  trip  and  in  -nost  dramatic  and  con- 
vincing fashion  proved  it  was  not  so  Our 
prestige  was  not  destroyed  or  lost,  although 
tlte  army  of  critic*  in  their  writings  and 
their  speeches  had  certainly  done  their  level 
best  to  bring  Just  that  to  pass  No  retoru 
from  the  White  House.  The  President  for- 
bears. 

Secretary  Dulles  had  been  mercilessly 
raked  for  having  said  that  we  had  been  at 
the  brink  of  war  It  might  have  been  re- 
plied that  even  so  he  had  a  better  record 
than  his  illustrious  predecessors  Wocxlrow 
Wilson  gut  to  the  brink  of  war.  and  feU  In. 
PYanklln  Roosevelt  tot  to  the  brink  of  war. 
and  fell  In  Harry  'rtuman  gr^t  to  the  brink 
of  war.  and  fell.  It  would  seem  that  the 
country  might  be  t.iankful  for  leaders  who 
could  get  to  the  brink  of  war — and  get  back. 
This  could  have  been  a  devastating  publicity 
line  for  political  party  headquarters,  but  the 
President  would  have  none  of  It  He  took 
the  view  that  former  Presidents  had  done 
their  best  to  avoid  the  horrible  calamity  of 
war.  He  has  never  uttered  a  word  reflecting 
upon  their  prntriotic  honesty  of  purpose.  The 
President  forbears. 

In  a  number  of  instances  Congress  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  a  given  purpKJse,  and  the  President 
has  not  used  that  money.  In  these  situa- 
tions It  can  be  said  that  he  has  defled  the 
Congress  and  ref  usee  to  do  what  they  wanted 
done  But  let  it  he  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  discretion  In  the  matter  of 
spending  money  for  a  given  purpose  unless 
Congress  Itself  gives  him  that  dxsca-etlon.  If 
the  act  of  Congress  leaves  him  no  dlscreticm 


he  would  be  obliged  to  carry  through  the 
project.  But  If  he  is  authorised  to  use  his 
own  Judgment  then  of  course  he  is  expected 
to  spend  the  money  or  not  as  he  sees  fit. 

In  many  cases  this  is  a  wlae  arrangement 
and  works  very  well;  but  it  does  afford  an 
opportunity  to  embarrass  the  President  and 
put  his  integrity  to  a  very  severe  test.  Sup- 
pose, as  In  the  case  of  proposed  expendituree 
for  this  or  that  project  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense,  the  President  has  clearly  said 
that  he  does  not  think  it  is  wise  or  neces- 
sary. Congress  authorizes  the  expenditure 
and  leaves  the  President  with  discretion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  money  shall  be  spent 
They  know  full  well  his  oan  opinion,  but 
nevertheless  leave  him  with  discretion.  Be- 
ing a  man  of  high  integrity  he  adheres  to 
his  own  honest  Judgment  and  does  not  use 
the  money.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
Congress  to  leave  him  vith  that  measure  of 
discretion  They  have  unquestioned  power 
to  require  that  money  be  spent  for  a  specific 
purpose  in  whatever  precise  detail  they 
choose  to  direct  Whatever  discretion  the 
President  has  stems  straight  from  the  act  of 
Congress  and  nowhere  else.  They  could 
even  dictate  the  duties  and  salaries  of  Jani- 
tors and  gardeners  if  they  chose  to  do  so 
They  can  also  leave  a  very  broad  measure  of 
discretion  to  the  Executive  if  they  choose. 

This  being  true,  my  own  feeling  about  the 
alleged  deficiencies  and  lag  in  our  national 
defense  posture  is  simply  this;  If  Congress 
d>jes  not  act  to  remedy  the  alleged  defi- 
ciencies I  will  be  convinced  that  Congress 
does  not  believe  they  exitt.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Congressmen  would  faU  to  do 
wliAt  they  truly  believed  was  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  our  country.  On  a  mat- 
ter as  Important  as  this  they  surely  would 
not  dance  a  minuet  with  the  President  and 
dllly-dalK  as  to  who  should  take  the  next 
step.  Tilt  constitutional  power  and  respon- 
sibility 11  js  squarely  with  them.  If  they  do 
nut  act  we  can  be  greatly  reassured  for  It 
Could  only  mean  that  they  themselves  do 
noi.  believe  the  dire  prophecies  of  doom  that 
fljw  constantly  tlirough  the  press.  They  are 
concerned  with  discrediting  the  leadership 
of  their  political  opponents.  This  they  have 
a  [>erfect  right  to  do.  And  the  President 
might  point  that  out  with  caiutlc  empliaals. 
But  the  President  forbears. 

Within  the  past  week  Congress  has  re- 
jected and  turned  down  the  Forand  bill,  a 
grandiose  measure  Intended  to  pruMdc  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  TTie  President  dis- 
approved of  this  bill  and  said  so  But  al- 
though the  heavily  Democratic  Congress  h»d 
Itself  rejected  the  bill,  without  even  debat- 
ing It,  prominent  Democratic  leaders,  partic- 
ularly those  who  were  striving  to  win  the 
presidential  primary  contests,  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  blU  which  their  own  party  had 
quietly  rejected  without  drawing  public  at- 
tention to  It  In  debate.  And  then  they 
criticized  the  President  for  not  doing  any- 
thing for  the  sick  and  the  aged.  The 
Prf^^sident  did  not  say  a  word.  He  had  al- 
ready given  his  support  to  a  much  more 
moderate  bill  now  in  Congress.  It  is  quite 
fxsssible  the  Democratic  Congress  will  not 
enact  even  his  moderate  bill — and  then  de- 
nounce him.  But  he  will  undoubtedly  give 
them  credit  for  doing  what  they  think  Is 
right.     The  President  forbears 

This  sort  of  thing  has  gone  on  all  through 
history.  There  Is  nothing  new  about  it  and 
both  parties  have  played  the  game  of  politics 
this  way.  The  one  thing  that  is  very  new 
is  Mr.  Eisenhower's  montmiental  forbear- 
ance. He  is  certainly  not  timid,  nor  Is  he 
confused  and  baffled.  He  knovrs  what  he 
wants  and  makes  it  clear.  The  amazing 
thing  has  been  hi;:  rigid  sense  of  propriety, 
his  dignity,  and  his  colossal  self-restraint. 
The  President  forbears. 


TWELFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, Monday,  May  2.  1960.  marked 
the  12th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  small  State  of  Israel. 
Its  12  years  of  independence  have  been 
marked  by  much  conflict  and  stress,  both 
internal  and  external,  and  many  other 
problems  which  beset  countries  which 
are  courageous  enough  to  acquire  Inde- 
pendence and  strong  enough  to  preserve 
it. 

Its  many  problems  have  been  similar 
to  those  which  this  coimtry  experienced 
in  its  first  two  decades  of  independence. 
It  is  troubled  by  internal  stresses  and 
faces  the  constant  threat  of  outside  in- 
vasion and  economic  boycott. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
Israel  has  faced,  it  continues  to  repre- 
sent democratic  principles  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  throughout  these  past  12  years 
has  remained  a  good  and  dependable 
ally  of  the  United  States  in  that  area. 
The  recent  visit  of  Prime  ^'inister  Ben- 
Gurion  to  this  country  further  strength- 
ened and  emphasized  this  traditional 
bond  of  friendship  between  Israel  and 
this  coimtry. 

Although  amazing  strides  have  been 
made  by  this  small  nation  in  agriculture 
and  Industry,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  Israel  economically  self- 
sufficient  and  defensively  strong.  How- 
ever, with  the  same  initiative,  drive,  and 
enthusiasm  which  it  has  expressed  in 
the  past.  I  am  sure  that  this  small  state 
will  rise  above  and  conquer  all  its  diffi- 
culties, both  Internal  and  external. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  salute 
this  courageous  state  and  wish  it  con- 
tinued Independence,  prosperity,  and 
peace. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LAURENCE  F. 
WHITTEMORE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  Lau- 
rence F.  Whlttemore  for  the  last  16 
years  ha.s  been  the  Mr.  New  England  of 
tliat  area's  financial,  transportation,  and 
industrial  circles.  To  one  like  myaelf, 
who  has  been  associated  with  Whit  over 
many  years,  including  his  term  as  tax 
commissioner  of  New  Hampshire.  It 
seems  unbelievable  that  the  Whlttemore 
era  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  Whit's  recent 
retirement  from  the  Brown  Co.  chalr- 
man.'-hip  brings  to  an  end  his  fully  active 
participation  on  the  New  England  eco- 
nomic scene,  but  characteristic  of  his 
energy,  despite  failing  health,  he  will 
continue  some  activity  with  the  Brown 
Co..  and  will  be  available  in  a  consulting 
cai>acity  to  other  segments  of  the  New 
England  economy. 

Whits  great  success  as  a  banker  and 
executive  stems  not  only  from  his  zestf  ul 
approsM:h  to  problems  and  his  capacity 
for  hard  work,  but  also  from  his  warm 
nature,  which  brought  forth  the  best  ef- 
forts from  his  associates,  and  many  a 
board  meeting  was  saved  from  somnolent 
doldrums  or  useless  bickering  by  a  famous 
Whlttemore  story,  because  Whit  is  a 
storyteller  without  peer.  Throughout 
his  fabulous  career,  which  would  have 
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turned  the  heads  of  lesser  men,  Whit 
maintained  the  disarming  simphclty  of 
his  native  Pembroke.  It  was  largely  be- 
cause of  that,  I  think,  and  because  of  his 
early  years  as  a  railroad  machinist,  that 
he  was  equally  at  home  with  labor  or 
management.  There  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  there  will  be  in  the  future, 
giants  of  New  EIngland  industry  and  com- 
merce, but  there  will  never  be  another 
Laurence  P.  Whittemore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
OBO  an  article  on  Mr.  Whittemore 's  career 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
Monday,  April  25.  1960.  and  an  article 
from  the  Concord  Monitor  of  April  22. 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Bo6ton    Herald,    Apr.    25.    1960] 

BaowK    Co.     Applauds    CRAnucAN — Whttte- 

Momx's  Oonvo  Emus  Nrw  Exouufo  Exa 

(By  William  F.  Homer,  Jr /) 

Laurence  P.  Whittemore  left  the  Brown 
Co.  ch&lrm&zishlp  and  its  annual  meeting 
last  veek,  with  the  tributes  of  stockholders 
ringing  in  bis  ears.  The  applause  marked 
the  end  of  a  New  England  Industrial  era. 

Por  him.  It  was  an  era  of  good  feAlng. 

Perhaps  no  Industrialist  In  the  postwar 
time  had  the  affection  and  esteem  of  so  many 
for  so  long  as  "Whit."  the  top  New  Englander 

He  was  bom  a  New  Englander;  he  belonged 
here;  he  preached  New  England  and  he  prac- 
ticed It.  Diminished  profits  of  the  New 
Hampshire  paper  company  from  its  1951  peak 
did  nothing  to  temper  the  Whittemore  zeal 
Only  lengthening  age  and  lessening  health 
did  that. 

S^EMS    TESTERDAT 

It  seems  like  yesterday,  not  1944,  that  the 
then  assistant  to  President  Edwsuxl  S  French 
of  the  Boston  Sc  Maine  turned  from  checking 
a  list  of  serial  numbers  on  the  road's  most 
recent  locomotives.  In  a  story  aimed  at  the 
road's  postwar  prospects.  The  locomotives 
were  the  4200's. 

"Congratvilatlons."  the  stocky,  owl-vlsaged. 
twlnkllng-eyed  Whittemore  said.  "You're 
accurate — and  observant." 

A  simple  statement.  It  produced  good 
feeling 

It  was  such  simple  frankness  that 
smoothed  the  progress  of  the  former  B.  * 
M.  machinist  and  New  Hampshire  tax  com- 
missioner over  an  unprecedented  sequence  of 
key  New  England  posts  in  the  next  6  years. 
Fadth  In  and  knowledge  of  the  six-State 
area  made  him  the  logical  man  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
In  the  Immediate  postwar  conversion  period, 
starting  In  194« 

Two  years  later.  New  England's  No.  1 
banker  went  back  to  working  on  the  rail- 
road     It  was  the  New  Haven,  this  time 

The  54-year-old  "Whit"  took  the  presi- 
dency of  the  1,838-mile  network  September  1. 
1948,  19  days  after  the  Frederic  C.  Dumaine, 
Sr.  Interests  had  won  control  of  the  carrier 
from  the  regime  of  Howard  S.  Palmer  The 
octogenarian  Dumaine.  now  chairman  only. 
sat  beside  him  proudly  displaying  a  $1  bill 
that  he  accepted  for  his  2  weeks  and  5  day 
stipend  In  the  dual  president-chairman  role. 
It  was  the  same  homespun  Whittemore 
who,  2  weeks  later,  after  a  conference  at 
Providence's  Squantum  Club,  quietly  asked 
an  attendant  at  the  Providence  railroad 
station,  sleepy  at  11  pan.,  to  make  a  wire 
available  to  a  Boston  reporter  anxious  to 
meet  a  deadline. 

'Tm  Laurence  Whittemore,  president  of 
the  road,"  Whit  explained,  almost  deferen- 
tially. 


"And  I'm  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  the  weary 
wort:er  snapped  back — "Ob,  oh,  gee,  it  is 
'thrf  Whittemore  " 

Whit  Just  chuckled. 

"I  guess  you'll  get  your  story  filed"  He 
wa«  still  chuckling,  boarding  the  train. 

With  all  this  railroad-banker  postwar 
shifting,  home  was  still  native  Pembroke. 
Nil.,  "and  It  would  be  even  if  I  were  am- 
bassador to  Tlmbuctu" 

Sixteen  months  later.  "Buck  "  Dumaine 
was,  ready  for  the  New  Haven  presidency  and 
"WHt"  was  ready  for  New  Hampshire's 
Brovn  Co  presidency,  a  company  where  he 
had  been  director  since  1941  By  1962.  he 
was  chairman  as   well   as   president. 

lA  that  same  year,  the  only  surprising 
thiag  about  the  Whittemore  election  as  pres- 
Ideat  of  New  England  Council  is  that  it  had 
not  happened  before.  Probably  no  one  got 
around  to  asking  him.  They  were  too  busy 
waiting  for  a  Whittemore  story 

HUs  keen  economic  sense  and  deceptively 
sobfr  mien  masked  the  skill  of  a  reconteur 
to  match  Will  Rogers.  Anyone,  once  in  ear- 
shot of  the  Whittemore  tale  of  "Yankee 
thrlift, "  knows  that  is  for  the  ages 


|Fr©m  the  Concord  Monitor,  Apr    22,   1960] 
WhIttemori  Is  Paid  Tsibute — UNH  Creates 

School    or    Busursss,    Economics    in    His 

Name 

DCEHAM,  April  22. — Creation  of  a  School  of 
Business  and  Economics  at  the  University 
of  5ew  Hampshire,  named  for  Laurence  F 
Whittemore,  retiring  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  was  announced  today  by  the 
trustees. 

"The  Whittemore  School  of  Business  ant: 
Economics,  named  in  honor  of  one  of  New 
England's  best  known  industrialists  and 
civic  leaders,  will  strengthen  the  univer- 
sity's relation  to  the  business  and  Industry 
of  the  State  and  region  through  Instruction, 
resenrch.    and   service."   the   university   said 

"The  Importance  of  this  part  of  New 
Hampshire's  economy  guided  the  decision 
of  the  trustees  to  strengthen  the  university's 
preaent  program  In  economics  and  business 
administration,  the  largest  department  in 
the  College  of  Uberal  Arts.  While  utilizing 
preaent  personnel  and  physical  facilities,  the 
new  school  will  upgrade  to  a  more  independ- 
ent status  the  department  in  which  about 
300  students  usually  major. 

TO  SELECT  DEAN 

"The  organizational  change  wUl  take 
place  as  soon  as  a  dean  fijr  the  new  school 
can  be  selected.  Prof  Arthur  W  John- 
son, chairman  of  the  present  department, 
retiees  from  his  administrative  duties  on 
June  30  but  will  continue  to  teach  until 
1963  The  school  will  also  begin  with  the 
addition  of  a  special  professorship  made  p>08- 
slbH  by  the  contributions  of  alumni,  par- 
ents of  students,  and  frtend.s  thr(  ugh  the 
UnlTerslty  of  New   Hampshire   fund 

"Mr.  Whittemore,  who  lives  In  Pembroke, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  university's  board 
of  trustees  for  16  years  and  was  president  of 
the  board  for  5  years  until  Illness  forced 
his  retirement  In  February.  He  Is  a  former 
tax  commissioner  for  New  Hampshire  and 
h£is  been  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine  Central  Rail- 
roads, president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston,  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  and  president  of  the  Brown  Co  of 
Berlin.  Most  recently  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Brown  Co  His  efforts  on 
behalf  of  many  civic  and  charitable  causes 
are  veil  known  in  New  England 

"The  new  school  will  offer  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  Instruction.  What- 
ever course  changes  are  made  will  preserve 
a  broad  liberal  arts  education  for  students 
majoring  in  this  area 

'"nie  continued  growth  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's business  and  Industrial  community 
maJc»s     It    Important     that     the     University 


strengthen  Us  program  for  this  Important 
segment  of  the  State's  economy,  matching 
what  has  long  been  done  for  the  agricul- 
tural economy." 


TRANSPORTATION— MODERN 
CONCEPTS 

Mr.  BRIIXJES.  Mr.  President,  a  note- 
worthy address  on  modern  techniques  in 
transportation  delivered  before  the 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York  in  New  York 
City  ha.s  been  brought  to  my  attention 

The  address  was  delivered  earlier  this 
month  by  Mr  Morns  Forgash,  president 
of  the  United  States  Freight  Co,  ThLs 
is  a  most  interesting  analysis  of  this 
country's  tran.s porta tion  problems  and 
an  informative  commentary  on  remedial 
methods. 

In  light  of  the  extent  of  this  problem, 
which  concerns  every  Member  of  this 
body,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  address  by  Mr  Porgash 
be  included  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows ; 

THA.NSPORTATlnN MODFRN  CONCRPTS 

(  Address  by  Morris  Forgash.  president.  United 
States  Freight  Co  .  before  the  Traffic  Club 
of  New  York.  New  York.  NT.  April  7. 
1960) 

I  appreciate  this  oppxartunlty  to  talk  to 
you  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  subject  which 
holds  a  Rood  deal  of  fascination  for  me  You 
will  understand  that  I  labor  under  some 
difficulty  The  announcement  of  this  meet- 
ing states  that  I  am  to  give  you  a  "tantallE- 
InK  picture  "  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
reference  Ls  to  the  picture  of  me  which  was 
emblazoned  on  the  flyer,  or  to  the  message  I 
am  supposed  to  convey  In  either  event.  I  am 
In  trouble 

If  It  Ls  true,  as  the  old  adage  goes,  that  a 
man  Is  not  without  honor  save  In  this  coun- 
try, I  stand  at  the  bar  of  a  stern  court  I 
am  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the  advance 
bUUng  referred  to  me  as  your  longtime" 
friend  I  hope  no  one  leaves  here  railing 
me  his  "former  "  friend  For  my  part,  I 
know  that  I  count  many  of  you  as  my  very 
close  friends — and  friends  should  be  able  to 
speak  frankly  with  each  other  I  Intend  to 
l)e  frank,  and  If  I  cannot  tantalize  you  I  wlU 
at    least   try    to   challenge    your   Imagination 

You  will  have  taken  note  that  the  title  of 
my  talk  Is  "Transportation — Modern  Con- 
cepts •  A  thing  Is  modern  In  contrast  to 
something  that  Is  ancient  or  outmoded 
Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  transpDrta- 
tlon  In  this  country  Is  outmoded  With 
traditional  American  enterprise  and  In- 
genuity we  year  by  year  continue  to  build  up 
tnasslve  transportation  plants  and  faclll- 
tles — to  construct  and  Improve  roads — to  dig 
channels  and  Improve  waterways  But  what 
are  we  doing  In  the  idea  department  to 
Improve  method  and  technique,  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  duplication,  to  tailor  trans- 
portation service  and  rates  to  the  changing 
demands  of  Industry?  That  Is  the  field  I 
Wiir.t  to  explore 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  come  out  of  our  mental  shells 
and  tiickle  some  of  the  problem  areas  In 
which  a  great  deal  of  deferred  maintenance 
has  accrued  It  Is  none  t<x>  early  If  we  wish 
to  continue  to  be  the  architects  of  our  own 
destiny. 

Our  fundamental  fact  ought  to  condition 
all  of  our  thinking  about  transportation. 
The  common  carrier,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  serving  the  whole  public. 
Is  essential  both  to  the  economy  and  defense 
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of  the  Nation.  Private  carriage,  no  matter 
how  significant  it  may  become,  or  how  well 
it  may  serve  individual  segments  of  the 
economy,  can  never  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  or  the  de- 
mands of  national  defense 

Our  choice,  then,  is  not  whether,  but  how 
we  shall  maintain  a  strong  and  adequate 
common  carrier  system  If  common  carriage 
cannot  survive  under  free  enterprise  with 
private  management  it  must  be  maintained 
by  Government  Tliere  is  no  middle  ground, 
for  interference  that  usurps  the  functions 
of  management  will  ultimately  lead  to  con- 
trol and  there  is  nc  point  In  temporizing 

I  am  not  trying  to  scare  anybody  with  the 
^Mctre  of  imminent  nationalization  of 
transportation  in  this  country  but  there  are 
certain  inescapable  facts  that  we  cannot  Ig- 
nore For  a  long  time  now  the  percentage 
of  total  intercity  ton -miles  of  trafBc  handled 
by  common  carrier?  of  all  typ>es  has  been 
dropping  at  a  rate  of  about  1  percent  per 
year.  Common  carriers  handled  only  67  per- 
cent of  the  total  traffic  volume  In  1959  The 
position  of  the  railroads  In  particular  Is  de- 
terl<")ratlng  at  a  mu'h  more  rapid  pace  than 
that  of  the  other  carriers,  but  the  others 
have  no  cause  for  complacency 

In  the  decade  of  the  1950's  the  railroad 
share  of  total  lntc:-ciiy  ton -miles  of  irafTSc 
dropped  from  56  2  percent  to  44  9  percent 
In  the  20-year  span.  1939  58,  the  ratio  of 
railroad  revenue  to  national  Income  dropped 
from  5  7  to  2  7  pe-cent  We  ought  to  be 
worried  about  how  far  this  trend  can  be 
projected  before  It  passes  the  thm  line  of 
decision — the  point  where  decision  cannot  be 
deferred. 

Big  problems  always  generate  a  lot  of  heat 
You  are  familiar  no  doubt  with  the  recent 
report  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce 
titled  "Federal  Transportation  Policy  and 
.■Program"  Each  man  will  evaluate  the  re- 
port in  the  light  of  his  own  Interest,  but  It 
reaches  some  conclusions  with  which  I  think 
all  will  agree  One  .s  that  the  responsibility 
Is  and  should  be  w  th  the  common  carriers 
themselves  to  devel  )p  service  standards  and 
rate  structures  which  will  enable  them  to 
hold  their  own  against  private  and  exempt 
transportation  Another  Is  that  we  must 
achieve  greater  coordination  In  transporta- 
tion. Regarding  coordination,  the  report 
concludes  that  "Tlie  best  means  should  be 
left  to  the  Industry — containers,  piggyback- 
ing, and  flshybacklng.  standardization,  joint 
bills  of  lading,  etc" 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  cannot 
coordinate  a  system  of  transportation  made 
up  of  a  countless  variety  of  carrying  units, 
with  specialized,  8f>*<'lal  purpn^se  equipment, 
requiring  physical  rehandling  from  vehicle 
to  vehicle  By  Joint  rates,  through  routes 
could  be  established  but  the  resultant  coor- 
dination would  not  be  very  efficient  This 
kind  of  coordination,  always  possible,  has 
remained  In  the  realm  of  probability  One 
of  the  prerequisites  for  successful  coordina- 
tion is  standardization  of  the  unit  of  haul- 
age There  must  be  free  Interchange  among 
modes  of  transport  and  this  can  only  come 
about  In  the  development  of  a  container  of 
one  or  more  compatible  multiples  which  will 
ride  with  equal  facility  on  the  rails,  the 
highways,  the  waterways,  and  the  high 
seas — ultimately  even  In  the  air  Our  plan- 
ning must  be  based  upon  economic  factors 
and  not  upon  an  emotionalism. 

Coordination  is  perhaps  the  most  over- 
worked word  In  transportation  The  first 
thing  we  need  to  do  Is  to  coordinate  our 
thinking  about  coordination.  To  me.  co- 
ordination means  a  combination  of  services 
that  complement  each  other,  the  one  taking 
over  where  the  other  leaves  off.  and  with 
each  mode  of  transport  performing  that  part 
of  the  through  service  which  It  is  best  fitted, 
cost  wise  and  servicewlse,  to  perform. 

Stated  In  the  negative,  coordination  does 
not  mean  the  mere  substitution  of  one  type 
of  transport  for  another,  as  where  a  motor 


carrier,  to  complete  Its  own  transportation 
contract  with  Its  shippers,  within  its  own 
territory,  employs  a  railroad  to  pull  Its 
trailers  over  the  rails  in  lieu  of  transporting 
them  over  the  highways.  Transportation 
win  remain  compartmentlzed  under  such  a 
scheme  The  benefits.  If  any,  will  flow  to 
the  carriers  and  not  to  the  shippers. 

Substitution  Is,  of  course,  the  basis  of 
what  Is  called  Piggyback  Plan  I— the  sub- 
stituted service  plan.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  with  you  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that, 
whatever  merits  the  plan  may  have  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  Interest  involved.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  answer  to  coordina- 
tion of  transportation. 

From  the  time  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  when  produce  wagons  and  teams  were 
hauled  aboard  Long  Island  Railroad  fiat- 
cars.  down  to  very  recent  times,  "piggy- 
backing" meant  simply  placing  the  vehicles 
normally  used  by  one  mode  of  transport 
aboard  railroad  flatcars  designed  and  used 
for  other  purposes  We  are  coming  to  the 
realization,  based  on  experience,  that  this 
hit  or  miss  method  will  not  work. 

As  you  know,  a  wide  variety  of  equipment 
Is  used  in  piggyback  service  today  Perhaps 
the  system  stlU  In  most  general  use  is  the 
handling,  on  flatcars.  of  truck  semitrailers 
on  their  own  wheels.  Under  another  system 
flanged  wheels  are  added  to  the  trailers  or 
containers,  for  which  a  specially  built  flat- 
car  with  a  center  sill  for  a  track  is  required 
Still  another  system  employs  containers 
with  detachable  wheels  or  bogies,  "  which  are 
sldeloaded  onto  special  flatcars  with  turn- 
tables. Tliese  and  other  systems  have  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is  they  are  all  different  and  ob- 
viously they  cannot  all  be  universally  em- 
ployed without  a  great  duplication  of  equip- 
ment which  In  the  end  could  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  piggybacking  altogether  We 
must,  therefore,  move  toward  standardiza- 
tion, not  only  of  containers  but  of  other 
eqmpment  and  methods 

The  very  complexity  of  our  transportation 
system,  and  the  differences  In  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  modes  of  carriage, 
make  standardization  a  difficult  problem. 
The  starting  point  must  be  standardization 
of  dimension — from  that  we  can  move  to 
standardization  of  method  Progress  is  be- 
ing mad?  In  the  standardization  of  sizes  of 
containers  For  almost  2  years  now  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the 
special  subcommittee  on  containerlzation  of 
the  National  Defease  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. About  8  months  ago  we  believe  we 
crashed  the  dimensional  and  size  barrier  In 
agreeing  on  a  standard  container  20  feet  by 
8  feet  by  8  feet  In  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion we  made  It  clear  that  this  did  not  rule 
out  the  development  of  other  compatible 
multiples  such  as,  10  feet  by  8  feet  by  8 
feet  or  even  5  feet  by  4  feet  by  4  feet  You 
will  observe  that  all  of  these  sizes  are 
mathematically  related  to  what  is  rapidly 
being  accepted  as  the  standard-size  trailer 
for  over-the-road  operation,  namely  40  feet 
by  8  feet  by  8  feet  The  Army  is  testing 
prototypes  of  the  National  Defense  Trans- 
portation Association  recommended  20  feet 
by  8  feet  by  8  feet  container 

Standardization  will  not  come  without  ex- 
perimentation and  experience,  but  we  can 
expedite  the  process  by  fixing  a  target  That 
we  have  done — perhaps  with  an  excess  of 
boldness,  but  at  least  with  courage  and  de- 
termination. This  is  everybody's  problem 
and  all  can  help. 

Despite  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  equip- 
ment and  method,  piggybacking  has  moved 
further,  faster,  and  with  more  enthusiastic 
public  acceptance,  than  any  development  on 
the  transportation  scene  in  modern  times. 
In  1955,  the  first  year  in  which  piggybacking 
achieved  significance,  the  average  weekly 
loading  of  piggyback  cars  was  3,000  In  1959 
an  average  of  8,000  piggyback  cars  was  loaded 


each  week  More  than  10,000  cars  were 
loaded  In  the  week  ended  March  5.  1960  In 
the  first  half  of  1959  piggyback  loadings 
totaled  209.000  cars,  an  increase  of  62  per- 
cent over  the  loadings  In  the  first  half  of 
1958.  In  Its  latest  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress the  ICC  quoted  from  an  independent 
survey  which  showed  that  20  railroads  are 
participating  in  plan  I  piggyback.  43  in  plan 
II,  21  In  plan  III  and  18  In  plan  IV  Since 
then  a  few  railroads  have  entered  into  plan 
V  arrangements  The  statistics  do  not  show 
the  proportion  of  total  plgg^yback  loadings 
broken  down  according  to  the  various  plans. 

It  may  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
mention  briefly  the  various  plans  of  piggy- 
backing that  are  currently  in  use  In  addi- 
tion to  the  substituted  service  represented  by 
plan  I.  you  know  that  the  railroads  operate 
plan  II  service,  using  their  own  trailers  in 
lieu  of  traditional  boxcar  service  Plans  III 
and  IV  are  based  on  published  tariff  rates, 
the  former  covering  movement  of  shipper- 
owned  trailers  on  rail-owned  flatcars  and 
the  latter  covering  movement  of  shipper- 
owned  or  controlled  flatcars  and  trailers 
with  the  railroad  supplying  only  the  motive 
power  Plan  V  is  based  on  a  true  joint  rate 
between  motor  and  rail,  with  end-to-end 
truck-rail  service 

Equally  as  important  as  standardization 
is  to  the  success  of  coordination  through 
piggybacking  is  modernization  of  pricing  of 
this  totally  new  service.  Again  adverting  to 
the  Commerce  Department  report,  I  was 
struck   by   this  comment  and  I  quote : 

"Common  carrier  rates  of  all  kinds  are 
rapidly  becoming  regulated  by  competition 
whether  the  common  carriers  like  it  or  not — 
the  competition  of  highly  develof)ed  private 
and  exempt  carriers." 

The  shipper  by  private  truck  determines 
his  cost  per  truck  movement  and  it  is  af- 
fected only  to  a  slight  degree  by  the  com- 
modity or  content  of  the  truck.  S;milarly, 
the  railroad's  cost  of  pulling  a  flatcar  with 
trailers  from  terminal  to  terminal — with  all 
terminal  handling  eliminated  and  practically 
no  risk  of  loss  and  damage — is  almost  wholly 
unaffected    by  the  content  of   the   lading. 

Thus  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  fix 
a  charge  for  piggyback  service,  under  plans 
III  and  rv,  of  so  many  dollars  per  flatcar 
movement,  terminal  to  terminal.  The  plan 
III  rate  works  out  to  25  cents  a  trailer-mile 
or  50  cents  a  car-mile.  Plan  FV  rates  come 
to  about  42  cents  a  car-mile.  Simple  and 
scientific  Profitable  to  the  railroads  and 
sensible  to  the  shippers.  Plan  III  and  IV 
piggybacking  eliminate  the  factors  that 
complicate  costing — terminal  handlings, 
transfers,  empty  car  mileage,  freight  loss  and 
damage.  Investment  In  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  Surely  the  railroads  can  ac- 
curately determine  their  cost  of  pulling  a 
flatcar  over  two  steel  rails  from  one  point  to 
another— all  other  costs  and  hazards  elimi- 
nated 

Classification  is  one  of  the  time-worn 
principles  of  rate-making,  but  It  has  largely 
loft  Its  significance  in  today's  highly  com- 
p>etitlve  system.  Such  meaning  as  it  has  is 
now  largely  reflected  by  density  of  lading — 
how  many  pounds  of  straw  hats  or  of  nuts 
and  bolts  can  you  load  into  a  container  of 
standard  cube?  The  space  limitations  of  the 
trailers  used  in  piggyback  service — their 
cubic  capacity — classify  the  freight  loaded 
therein  on  the  only  basis  that  makes  good 
sense  to  most  shippers.  Thus  classification 
is  not  ignored.   It  is  modernized. 

Assuming  that  the  railroads  can  accurately 
determine  Uielr  cost  for  the  line-haul  move- 
ment of  fiatcars  In  piggyback  service,  and 
that  they  fix  a  rate  on  a  fiat  basis  which  is 
Just  and  reasonable,  then  we  get  down  to 
the  question:  Who  can  match  or  better  the 
rate,  at  comparable  speeds,  and  for  what 
distance?  That  Is  where  economics  will  come 
Into  play  In  the  coordination  of  rail,  truck, 
and   other  transport  services   under  modern 
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concepts  of  piggybacking.  Wasteful,  dupli- 
cative service,  and  unnecessary  physical 
hazKillng  will  be  eliminated  by  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation. 

If  shippers  can  buy  transportation,  per- 
formed and  priced  as  transportation  should 
be.  the  cost  will  make  It  profitable  for  them 
to  leave  transportation  to  the  professionals 
and  concentrate  their  energies  In  their  own 
field  of  endeavor.  The  return  of  tonnage 
from  private  to  common  carriage  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  whole  transportation  sys- 
tem. Transportation  will  gradually  get  back 
In  balance.  The  railroad — In  recent  years 
symbolized  as  the  "sick  man"  of  transporta- 
tion— will  be  able  to  cure  himself  without 
the  aid  of  Government  nostrvims.  A  rapidly 
decentralizing  Industry  will  obtain  a  new  and 
coordinated  distribution  tool — a  transit  pipe- 
line combining  the  maneuverability,  flexibil- 
ity, and  speed  of  the  truck  with  mass-dis- 
tance economy  of  rail  amd  water. 

In  the  progress  that  we  have  made  to  date 
In  the  field  of  container izatlon,  piggybacking, 
and  fishybacklng  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  vast  potential  of  the  concept. 
The  advantages  already  demonstrated,  with 
the  equipment  so  far  Ln  use,  have  permitted 
us  to  look  over  the  horizon  to  even  more 
fabulous  developments.  Tremendously  In- 
creased speed,  charges  based  on  even  larger 
quantities  reflecting  the  economy  of  mass 
transport,  the  all-purpose  container  virtually 
eliminating  empty  car  miles. 

In  the  matter  of  speed,  I  have  made  some 
pre<ilctlons  that  have  raised  eyebrows.  I 
make  no  retractions,  but  of  course  I  tied 
time  limits  to  some  of  my  suggested  targets. 
We  are  moving  toward  them  even  faster  than 
I  had  suppoeed.  Looking  "just  around  the 
corner"  I  predict  we  will  have  50  hours  serv- 
ice Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast — 66  hours 
from  New  York. 

Reasonably  priced  rail  piggyback  service, 
at  speeds  which  are  entirely  feasible,  can 
hold  Its  own  with  tlie  best  that  can  be  pro- 
duced few  long  distance  over  the  best  su- 
perhighways or  In  the  air  even  In  a  Jet  age. 
More  than  that,  a  combined  freight-pas- 
senger service,  already  functioning  In  cer- 
tain places,  can  reduce  the  overall  passenger 
d^lcit  that  Inilatea  the  freight-rate  struc- 
ture. Passengers  have  never  objected  to  rid- 
ing In  the  same  train  with  baggage  and  ez- 
pre«s.  Why  should  they  object  to  riding 
In  the  same  train  with  freight  moving  In 
containers  that  can  be  made  as  attractive 
to  look  at  as  a  streamlined  p>assenger  car — 
especially  If  It  lns\ire8  a  payload  that  will 
keep  the  pMissenger  service  going? 

The  necessity  for  InterchangeablUty,  and 
the  demands  for  standardization  which  pig- 
gybacking Inherently  Is  bringing  about.  In- 
evitably will  lead  to  the  all-purpose  con- 
tainer and  ultimate  elimination  of  special- 
ized one-purpose  equipment.  In  that  di- 
rection lies  the  only  hope  for  solution  of 
the  toughest  economic  problem  In  the  entire 
field  of  transportation — empty  car  and  truck 
mileage. 

We  have  come  to  take  for  granted,  because 
It  Is  a  fact  that  nobody  seemed  able  to  cope 
with,  that  about  40  percent  of  freight-car 
mileage  Is  and  must  continue  to  be  empty 
car  mileage.  We  have  assumed  that  this  Is 
a  natural  result  of  the  Imbalance  of  tralBc. 
without  stopping  to  consider  that  It  Is  not 
so  much  the  traffic  but  the  equipment  that 
Is  out  of  balance.  Tralnloads  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  moving  to  the  North  and  East — 
tralnloads  of  manufactxired  products  mov- 
ing South  and  West — special  piirpoee  equip- 
ment that  has  to  make  a  round  trip  with  a 
one-way  paylosd.  This  means  that  the 
freight  shippers  of  the  country  have  been 
buying  a  lot  of  roundtrtp  tickets  to  get  a 
one-way  ride. 

Empty  car  mileage  will  never  be  entirely 
eliminated  because  some  freight  always  will 
require  specUUlzed  equipment  that  cannot 
be  used  In  the  rettun  direction  for  anything 


else.  But  the  enormous  waste  of  carrier 
resources  and  shipper  dollars  can  be  ma- 
terlUly  reduced  If  we  devise  eqxilpment  that 
has  the  absolute  maximum  of  utility.  It  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  an  all-purpose 
container  Is  capable  of  reducing  empty  car 
mll«e  by  at  least  50  percent — a  pijtentlal 
saving  of  such  magnitude  that  we  ought  to 
be  enthusiastically  excited  about  it. 

Aji  all-purpose  container  that  wUl  carry 
everything  adaptable  to  the  ordinary  box 
car  or  truck  trailer,  plus  automobiles  and 
liquids,  or  combinations  thereof.  Is  already 
in  production.  A  collapsible  rubber  tank 
holding  3,000  gallons  of  liquid  freight  will 
fit  into  this  container,  with  two  auttxnoblles 
In  retractlble  ramps  riding  above  Take  out 
or  fold  up  the  tank  and  two  additional  auto- 
mobiles will  fit  Into  the  trailer. 

On  the  drawing  board  and  Just  about  to 
emerge  Is  a  trailer  carrying  the  all-purpose 
concept  even  a  step  further  Insulated  and 
refrigerated,  this  trailer  will  hold  four  large 
or  lix  small  automobiles.  It  will  carry  a 
coUtipslble  rubljer  tank  with  4.300  gallon 
liquid  capacity  It  will  carry  dry  freight, 
perishables — or  various  combinations  of  all 
the«e  Items. 

Obstacles  to  the  use  of  this  all-purpose 
equipment  ought  to  be  brushed  aside  like 
cobwebs  because  the  results  in  terms  of 
elimination  of  waste,  reduction  In  empty 
haulage,  encouragement  to  coordination, 
fiexlblllty  of  transptortatlon.  and  economy  to 
the  country  outweigh  all  other  considera- 
tloris 

These  new  concepts  which  are  right  now 
knocking  at  the  dix»r  of  acceptance — as  well 
as  others  which  are  already  on  the  horizon 
of  aur  vision — promise  a  new  era  in  trans- 
portation. It  is  an  era  in  which  the  shipping 
public  will  get  a  long  deferred  and  well 
deserved  new  deal.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishing,  by  Initiative  and  enterprise, 
wh^t  we  have  long  sought  by  policy  and 
stuijy — coordinated  transportation  based  on 
the  best  elements  of  rail,  highway,  wate-  and 
air  cajnrlage.  In  any  combination. 

We  have  too  long  permitted  the  vast  po- 
tentials of  our  system  of  transport  to  be 
obscured  by  tradition.  Ignoring  basic  eco- 
nomics, content  to  do  things  In  the  old 
order  because  It  was  old  and  respected  In 
short,  we  have  failed  to  use  the  basic  tools 
thai  we  have  at  hand — to  exploit  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  the  greatest  physical 
transportation  plant  on  the  face  of  the 
glohe — and  to  apply  new  concepts  In  an  era 
where  the  only  constant  Is  change. 

I  have  described  without  too  much  elabo- 
ration, certainly  without  doing  them  full 
Justice,  some  new  concepts  which  I  believe 
will  revolutionize  transportation  In  the  de- 
cade of  the  sixties.  We  are  standing  between 
yesterday  and  tomorrow  in  transportation, 
and  we  cannot  stand  still  or  we  will  lose 
by  attrition.     We  must  move  ahead  boldly. 


AJ  POSITIVE  APPROACH  TO  THE 
SOVIET  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Honorable  Wilfred  J. 
McNeil,  president  of  Grace  Line,  de- 
livered a  stirring  address  before  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion. The  occasion  was  the  James 
F\)rrestal  Memorial  Award  dinner,  at 
which  time  the  award  was  presented  to 
Mr.  McNeil  in  recognition  of  nearly  two 
decides  of  service  in  the  Interest  of  this 
country's  national  security. 

Ttiere  is  certainly  no  need  for  me  to 
exptnd  at  this  time  on  the  selfless  dedi- 
cation displayed  by  Wilfred  J.  McNeil 
durtag  his  long  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.     He  has  earned  uni- 


versal respect  and  admiration  and  was 
.surely  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  Por- 
restal  award. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Mr. 
McNeil's  address  on  this  particular 
occasion  was  an  outstanding  commen- 
tary on  the  defense  of  America  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech,  en- 
titled "A  Positive  Approach  to  the  Soviet 
Challenge,"  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks  In  the  body  of  the  Record,  and 
I  commend  its  contents  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleaRue.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  follows 

A  Positive  Appboach  to  the  Soviet 
Challemcc 

(Address    by    Wilfred    J     McNeil) 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association,  and  guests, 
it  Is  a  great  honor  to  have  been  selected 
to  receive  the  James  Korrestal  Memorial 
Award  and  I  am  deeply  moved  V-)  have  my 
name   linked   again   with    his. 

Particularly.  I  appreciate  an  award  con- 
ferred by  the  National  Security  Industrial 
Assr>clatlon,  an  organization,  as  Ptjrrestal 
himself  characterized  it.  "of  American  citi- 
zens who  are  Interested  In  the  security  of 
the  United  States  (andi  in  the  security  of 
Its  institutions  *  •  •"  He  would  have 
been  gratified  to  see  how  well  this  great 
association  has  carried  forward  his  concept 
of  a  strong  and  vigorous  industry-defense 
team. 

James  Forrestal  was  much  more  than  Just 
my  chief  for  many  years.  He  was  and  will 
always  be.  a  constant  source  of  Inspiration 
to  me  and  the  epitome  of  the  dedicated 
public  servant  I  shall  forever  be  Indebted 
to  him  for  his  help,  his  guidance,  and  above 
all.  his  example  of  devotion  to  duty 

James  Forrestal  lived  intensely,  and  worked 
intensely.  Every  working  hour  was  devoted 
to  the  Nation's  welfare  He  had  an  insa- 
tiable hunger  for  facts  and  constantly  was 
on  the  search  for  new  ideas. 

Nor  did  he  limit  his  interests  and  efforts 
to  some  narrow  concept  of  his  own  Job. 
Whether  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  he  always  saw  his  task 
In  context  with  our  total  national  security, 
our  overall  national  strategy,  and  lu  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  world  situation.  This 
was  the  reason  for  his  Intense  Interest  In 
the  Russian  problem — In  the  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism  He  sensed 
much  earlier  than  most  of  his  countrymen 
the  many-sided  nature  of  this  contest — and 
how  the  political,  military,  economic,  and 
psychological  aspects  are  Interwoven.  That 
is  why  he  was  so  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  setting  up  some  kind  of  machinery 
in  Goveniraent  to  bring  all  facet*  of  the 
problem  into  focvis  and  to  make  possible  a 
total  national  strategy  for  the  United  States. 
The  outgrowth  of  this  ccjucern  was  the  Na- 
tional   Security   Council. 

Forrestal  was  a  man  who  personally  iden- 
tified himself  With  his  Nations  problems — 
and  there  were  many  grievous  problems 
confronting  the  Nation  when  he  undertook 
his  last  assignment  for  the  American  people 
in  September  1947  Greece  was  fighting  a 
Communist  Insurrection;  Iran  was  being 
pressed  by  Stalin  for  an  oil  agreement,  Tur- 
key was  under  direct  Soviet  pressure:  Hun- 
gary had  Just  succumbed  to  the  Commu- 
nists, and  freedom  In  Czechoslovakia  was 
rapidly  being  undermined;  Britain  was  vir- 
tually bankrupt;  Italy  was  near  chaos — the 
De  Oasperi  government.  Italy's  eighth  since 
the  liberation,  was  under  violent  political 
attack  by  the  Communists;  and  the  Tugo- 
slavs  were  threatening  the  free  territory  of 
Trieste.     In   the  Par  East   the   Communists 
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were  penetrating  South  China  and  nego- 
tiations on  the  unification  of  Korea  had 
reached  a  stalemate 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  James  For- 
restal was  sworn  in  as  the  first  Secretary  of 
Defense,  at  noon,  Wednesday,  September  17, 
1947  It  had  been  hoped  that  this  ceremony 
could  await  President  Truman  3  return 
from  the  Inter-American  Defense  Conference 
in  Brazil.  However,  the  President,  on  his 
W»y  home  on  the  battleship  Afi.v.soun,  was 
concerned  by  the  worsening  international 
situation  and  sent  orders  that  Forrestal  be 
sworn  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Unification  Act, 
the  new  Military  Establishment  would  not 
be  operative  until  the  day  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  took  office  But.  James  For- 
restal. In  his  charaf teristic  fashion,  within 
an  hour  after  the  swearing  in  called  the  first 
Council  meeting  to  discuss  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  ne^-  defense 
organization 

In  the  relatively  brief  period  that  Secre- 
tary Forrestal  headed  the  new  Military  Es- 
tablishment, he  left  a  lasting  Imprint  of  his 
general  philosophy  of  organisation  and  man- 
agement He  was  always  of>en  to  new  ideas 
in  such  matters,  but  strongly  believed  that 
organization  cannot  substitute  for  leader- 
ship He  felt  that  it  was  healthy  for  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  great 
decisions  to  have  to  maintain  their  ix)int 
of  view  before  an  earnest  and  Intelligent 
opposition  He  recognized  the  need  for  pro- 
fessional sfieclallsts  in  Government,  as  well 
as  Industry,  but  he  always  insisted  that 
'there  still  remains  the  Imponderable  ele- 
ment— which  provides  the  synthesis  for 
all  the  specialities — namely  management, 
which  Is  the  ability  to  handle  people,  to 
select  leade.'-s.  and  to  exercise   Judgment" 

Although  Forrestal  was  always  Intent  on 
getting  the  Job  done,  he  recognized  that 
there  is.  In  his  own  words.  "No  finality  to 
the  stream  of  history;  no  black  and  white 
decisions  The  stream  of  history  is  always 
flowing  and  problems  between  nations 
never  end  "  He  often  spoke  of  the  Ameri- 
can tendency  to  Uy  to  get  quick  and  final 
decisions  to  age-old  problems  How  wise  he 
was  Now.  almost  15  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  we  are  sUll  struggling  with 
the  problem  that  most  concerned  him  then — 
the  Communist  threat  to  freedom. 

Looking  back  over  these  years,  I  often 
wonder  whether  we  have  made  much  prog- 
ress in  thinking  through  the  full  meaning 
of  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
major  power  Our  thinking  toward  that 
nation.  In  many  respects.  Is  still  unduly 
negative  Too  often  our  attitude  Is  domi- 
nated by  the  things  we  do  not  want  them 
to  do  We  suffer  from  what  might  be  called 
a  containment  psychology — not  In  the 
geographic  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  In 
the  sen.se  of  trying  to  contain  Russian 
growth  and  progress — whether  It  be  in  in- 
dustry, science,  education  or  foreign  trade. 
At  times  we  seem  to  be  trying  to  Isolate  the 
Communists  behind  the  iron  Curtain,  and 
to  minimize  their  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  world 

It  seems  to  me  that  other  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  might  more  fruit- 
fully be  explored.  First,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Communists  already  have  great 
resources  and  a  rapidly  advancing  technol- 
ogy behind  the  Iron  Curtain  There  is  no 
practical  way  In  which  we  can  alter  this 
situatloii.  It  is  the  military  power  gen- 
erated by  these  resources  and  technology 
In  the  hands  of  an  antagonistic  and  totali- 
tarian government  that  constitutes  the  real 
danger  Attempting  to  Isolate  the  Soviet 
Union  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  well  Increase  our  danger  rather 
than  lessen  it. 

A  fundamental  change  In  the  character  of 
the  Soviet  Government  would  no  doubt  offer 
the  best  hope  of  alleviating  the  basic  threat 


to  our  national  sectirlty.  No  matter  how  re- 
mote this  possibility  may  aeem  at  times,  we 
should  do  all  that  we  can  to  develop  an 
atmosphere  in  which  there  can  evolve  a 
Russian  government  more  truly  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  Agreements  with 
dictators,  no  matter  how  well  meant  they 
may  be.  are  always  subject  to  sudden  renun- 
ciation. Moreover,  the  dictator  of  today  may 
be  gone  tomorrow  and  with  him  the  support 
for  any  agreements  or  understandings  which 
may  have  been  reached 

Short  of  a  verifiable  and  enforceable  arms- 
control  agreement,  the  United  States  could 
not  with  safety  embark  on  a  major  disarma- 
ment program  so  long  as  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  the  hands  of  a 
dictatorship  It  is  much  too  easy  lor  a 
totalitarian  government  to  mask  Its  actions 
and  unleash  a  sudden  attack,  which.  In  this 
day  and  age.  could  virtually  annihilate  an 
unwary  victim.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  for  a  democratically 
organized  Russian  government  to  undertake 
agression  against  its  neighbors. 

It  might  be  argued  that  there  Is  little 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  ever  be  con- 
verted to  a  free,  democratic  way  of  life — 
that  this  Is  a  Utopian  objective  Such  think- 
ing signifies  a  negative  attitude  It  reflects 
a  lack  of  understanding — and  a  lack  of 
faith — In  the  principles  which  have  made 
this  Nation  great  and  which  have  served  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  men  who  cherish 
freedom  Such  a  psychology  is  dangerous 
to  our  leadership  in  the  world — moreover,  it 
is  not  Justified 

In  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  confident  that  ours  Is  the 
wave  of  the  future  Present  trends  in  the 
Soviet  Union  give  strong  encouragement  to 
this  belief.  The  more  educated  and  pros- 
perous the  Russian  people  become,  the 
greater  will  be  their  demand  for  a  voice  In 
their  own  destiny,  for  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  movement,  and  for  freedom 
In  the  selection  of  Jobs. 

It  is  not  fortuitous  that  Khrushchev  holds 
up  the  United  States  as  a  shining  example 
of  achievement  toward  which  the  Russian 
people  should  sUlve.  He  is  constantly  ex- 
horting them  to  catch  up  with  the  United 
States  In  the  output  of  food,  clothing,  and 
housing,  and  in  industrial  production.  Our 
policy  should  be  to  encourage  this  compe- 
tition, to  take  up  this  challenge  and  make 
It  more  difficult  for  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
reverse  this  emphasis  on  economic  well- 
being  The  Russian  people  have  eversrthing 
to  gain  and  we  have  nothing  to  lose  in  a  race 
to  see  which  system  can  do  more  for  its 
people 

This  point  of  view  was  most  eloquently 
expressed  by  President  Elsenhower  In  his 
second  inaugural  address  Just  3  years  ago. 
He  said  at  that  time : 

•We  honor,  no  less  In  this  divided  world 
than  in  a  less  tormented  time,  the  people 
of  Russia.  We  do  not  dread,  rather  do  we 
welcome,  their  progress  in  education  and  In- 
dustry. We  wish  them  success  In  their  de- 
mands for  more  Intellectual  freedom,  greater 
security  before  their  own  laws,  fuller  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rewards  of  their  own  toil.  For 
as  such  things  may  come  to  pass,  the  more 
certain  will  be  the  coming  of  that  day  when 
our  p)eople  may  freely  meet  In  friendship  ' 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  long-range  hope.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Soviet  Union  with  Its  great 
resources,  expanding  industry  and  technol- 
oey.  and  growing  missile  power,  continues  to 
pose  the  major  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity Chairman  Khrushchev's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  Soviet  troop  reductions  does 
not  materially  change  the  picture.  Even  If 
we  give  full  credence  to  his  declared  Inten- 
tion, our  danger  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  less 
and  could  possibly  be  more.  What  Khru- 
shchev proposes  is  simply  a  Soviet  version  of 


the  "new  look" — the  defense  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States  more  than  6  years  ago 

The  Increasingly  dangerous  military  situa- 
tion In  which  the  world  finds  Itself  arises — 
not  from  mere  numerical  strengths — but 
rather  from  the  explosive  progress  In  science 
and  technology  which  Is  producing  weapons 
of  ever-Increasing  speed  and  destructive 
power  But  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  faces  the  same  awful  threat 
They  have  every  reason  to  be  Just  as  anxious 
as  we  are — and  more  so.  Ironically,  of  all 
the  peoples  in  the  world,  probably  they  and 
we  are  most  in  danger  In  this  we  have  a 
community  of  interest  and  for  this  reason  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  achievement  of  a  solution  to  this 
fearful  dilemma. 

Until  the  United  States  has  succeeded  In 
achieving  with  the  present  Soviet  Govern- 
ment a  safeguarded  and  enforceable  arms 
reduction,  or  equally  Important,  a  system  of 
Inspection  which  would  minimize  the 
chances  of  any  aggressor  launching  a  surprise 
attack,  we  shall  continue  to  live,  in  the  Pres- 
ident's words,  "on  the  edge  of  disaster  "  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should  all  sup- 
jxjrl  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  lift  the 
fear  of  war  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
p>eople  everywhere 

Until  such  time  as  a  secure  road  to  peace 
is  found,  we  need,  more  than  ever,  a  steady, 
stable  level  of  effort  which  can  be  sustained 
through  what  may  be  years  of  trial  and  ten- 
sion. In  maintaining  such  a  level  of  effort 
this  great  and  responsible  Industrial  organ- 
ization can  make  a  real  contribution:  first,  by 
promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the 
changing  character  of  our  military  forces: 
and  second,  by  helping  to  bring  home  to  the 
American  people  a  better  understanding  of 
the  tremendous  strength  of  this  Nation 

We  are  opposed  by  a  tough  adversary — 
skilled  In  all  the  arts  of  propaganda  and 
subterfuge — and  we  dare  not  be  complacent 
In  the  trying  days  which  He  ahead  negotiat- 
ing from  a  position  of  strength  will  not  be 
enough.  We  must  also  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  confidence — confidence  In  our 
military  suength.  in  our  way  of  life,  and  In 
the  righteousness  of  our  cause. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  spoken 
100  years  ago: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 


COMPLEX  AIR  POLLUTION  PROB- 
LEM REQUIRES  INTENSIVE 
STUDY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  '  the 
complex  problem  of  air  pollution  has 
given  rise  to  mounting  concern  through- 
out our  Nation  as  scientific  observations 
show  that  the  menace  and  curse  of  fumes 
and  particles  in  the  atmosphere  are  far 
more  extensive  than  previously  had  been 
realized. 

Accordingly.  I  have  pointed  out  from 
time  to  time  the  desirability  of  using 
every  weapon — mechanical,  scientific. 
medical,  and  otherwise — available  to  all 
a?;encies  of  government  in  a  broad  cam- 
paign to  track  down  the  causes  of  and 
find  remedies  for  the  phenomenon  gener- 
ally known  as  smog. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice held  a  nationwide  conference  on  this 
matter.  Participating  in  discussions  and 
presenting  challenging  and  oftentimes 
alarming  reports  were  public  health  and 
sanitation  officials,  leading  scientists 
from   educational   institutions   and   the 
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ranks  of  industry,  and  others  concerned 
with  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
people. 

General  agreement  was  expressed  at 
the  conclusion  of  those  nieetings  that 
Public  Law  159,  the  Air  Pollution  Re- 
search and  Technical  Assistance  Act 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
in  the  84th  Congress,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  effect  indefinitely,  and  the  ceil- 
ing on  authorized  Federal  expenditures 
should  be  removed.  While  this  act.  orig- 
inally due  to  expire  next  July  1,  has 
been  extended  for  an  additional  4  years, 
the  need  for  eliminating  the  terminal 
date  and  the  expenditure  limit  has  be- 
come increasingly  obvious.  Conse- 
quently. I  have  introduced  in  the  present 
session  Senate  bill  3108,  which  my  col- 
league from  California  and  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  also  have  cospon- 
sored.  This  measure  would  give  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  more  latitude  and 
flexibility  to  carry  out  its  role  in  the  fight 
against  air  pollution. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  another  graphic 
reason  why  our  scientists,  engineers,  and 
other  experts  need  assurance  of  continu- 
ing Federal  support  and  participation 
was  contained  in  a  thought-provoking 
paper  presented  to  the  meeting  in 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  of  the  American  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  Association. 

This  report  shockingly  revealed  that  a 
substance  which  causes  cancer  in  lab- 
oratory animals  is  found  widely  in  the 
atmosphere  of  every  one  of  103  cities 
where  air-sampling  procedures  are  car- 
ried out.  Such  a  fact  is  far  more  than 
simply  a  cause  for  alarm.  Here,  indeed, 
an  irrefutable  reason  why  Congress  must 
arm  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
broader  powers  and  suflBcient  moneys  to 
pursue  the  investgation  and  research 
IH-ograms  in  which  it  is  engaged,  albeit 
on  the  presently  required  temporary 
basis. 

While  the  five  scientists  conducting 
the  project  emphasized  that  the  poison — 
benzpyrene — is  found  in  metropolitan 
areas  from  caist  to  coast,  their  E>aper 
prompts  much  speculation  about  the 
wide  variances  in  the  meas- 
Por  instance,  concentrations 
per  thousand  cubic  meters  of  air  ranged 
from  0.16  in  Galveston.  Tex.,  to  61  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  A  brief  glance  causes 
many  questions,  such  as  why  the  per- 
centage in  Charlotte,  N.C..  should  be 
nearly  three  times  that  In  Baltimore. 
Md.,  and  why  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  it 
should  be  an  amazingly  low  0.8.  It  like- 
wise is  perplexing  to  find  that  the  sea- 
sonal effect  appears  uniform  in  every  city 
with  the  concentration  much  greater  in 
winter  than  during  summer,  even  in 
areas  with  relatively  warm  winter  tem- 
peratures and  relatively  little  reliance 
upon  artificial  heating. 

A  year  ago,  I  told  the  Senate  that  much 
remained  to  be  learned  about  factors 
involved  in  air  pollution.  This  certainly 
Is  borne  out  by  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port to  which  I  refer.  After  citing  many 
peculiarities  of  the  studies,  the  Public 
Health  Service  scientists  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment : 

Interest  In  the  assessment  of  air  concen- 
tration of  benzpyrene  results  from  Its  pos- 
sible effects  on  an  exposed  human  popula- 
tion.    The  Increase  in  liing  cancer  In  recent 


years  has  been  attributed  to  extrinsic  fac- 
tors, such  as  soot  and  fumes  of  oil  and  coal 
furnacet.  Internal  combustion  engines,  dust 
from  asphait-B\irfaced  roads  and  rubber  tires, 
and  smoke  from  cigarettes. 

In  vlenr  of  all  that  Is  uniuiown  about  can- 
cer, there  are  many  variations  of  opinion 
as  to  wiilch  extrinsic  factor  or  combination 
of  factors  may  play  the  role  of  prime  etiologi- 
cal agemt. 

Because  I  hope  that  Congress  before 
concluding  its  session  this  year  will  act 
favorai)ly  upon  our  bill  to  strengthen 
the  present  air  pollution  law,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  summary  state- 
ment about  this  challenging  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
an  excellent  newspaper  article  pointing 
up  its  more  significant  phases  printed  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed,  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Benzo    (a)    Ptrei»e  Content  or  thx  Am  or 
American    Communities 

(By  Dr.  Eugene  Sawlckl.  Walter  C  Elbert. 
Thomas  R.  Hauser,  Francis  T  Pox.  and 
Thomas  W.  Stanley:  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ing otf  the  American  Industrial  Hygiene 
Association  In  Rochester,  NY.,  April  27, 
19«0) 

Dr  Eugene  Sawlckl  of  the  Robert  A  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center,  Public  Health 
Service,  today  reported  on  measurements 
made  of  the  3,  4-benzpyrene  ccntent  of  the 
air  In  103  cities  and  28  rural  locations  In 
the  United  States.  Benzp3rTene  Is  known 
to  be  carcinogenic  to  laboratory  animals 
and  Is  siispected  of  producing  cancer  In 
man.  Or.  Sawlckl  reported  values  averag- 
ing about  sixteen  times  greater  for  city 
areas  tban  in  the  country.  Much  higher 
concentrations  of  benzpyrene  were  found 
during  winter  p>erlods  than  In  summer, 
probably  because  of  th«  Increased  amounts 
of  fuels  used  for  heating  In  winter  months. 
In  some  cities,  the  quantities  of  benzpyrene 
found  indicate  that  an  Individual  breath- 
ing such  air  would  Inhale  as  much  benzpy- 
rene as  from  smoking  two  or  more  paokAges 
of  cigarettes  dally 

Benzpyrene  In  air  Is  of  great  interest  to 
health  authorities  because  of  Its  possible  re- 
lationship to  lung  cancer,  a  disease  which 
has  Increased  markedly  In  recent  years. 
StatistlaU  studies  do  not  show  any  signifi- 
cant ccrrelatlon  between  concentrations 
of  benzpyrene  In  air  and  the  latest  avail- 
able lut;g  cancer  mortality  data  as  these 
vary  from  one  city  to  another.  It  Is  known, 
however,  that  benzpyrene  Is  not  the  sole 
potentially  carcinogenic  agent  present  In 
community  air  or  In  cigarette  smolce.  One 
additional  possible  explanation  for  the  lack 
of  correlation  Is  that  lung  cancer  mortality 
may  be  associated  with  exposxires  to  carci- 
nogenic agents  many  years  ago,  at  which 
time  thic  conditions  of  the  air  may  have 
been  different  from  those  now  being 
studied. 

Benzpiyrene  la  a  material  classified  as  a 
"polynuclear  hydrocartxjn,"  believed  to  come 
principally  from  the  Incomplete  burning 
of  fuels,  waste  materials,  or  other  combusti- 
ble substances.  It  is  normally  found  as  a 
constituent  in  many  tarry  materials. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  28,   19601 

Area  Amount  Tops  Avkrage — Cancer  Agent 

Pound  in  Cttt  Air 

(By  Morton  Mlntzi 

A  Public  Health  Service  scientist  reported 

yesterday  that  a  pwjlson   that  causes  cancer 

in  laboratory  animals — and   Is  suspected  as 

a  cause  of  cancer  In  man — has  been  found 

in    the   air   of   all    103    cities    Included    In    a 

nationwide  sampling. 


The  substance  Is  benzpyrene.  It  can  be 
created  In  the  burning  or  distilling  of  any 
fuel,  and  In  many  industrial  processes  It 
also  may  be  found  In  tars  derived  from 
fuels. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1959.  the  mean 
concentration  was  6.6  micrograms  per  thou- 
sand cubic  meters  of  air.  Every  surveyed 
city  In  this  region  exceeded  that  figure. 

The  reading  In  Washington  Wiis  93  mi- 
crograms. Samples  were  taken  from  the  roof 
of  the  Municlp.al  Center  at  300  Indiana 
Avenue  NW. 

The  concentration  In  Richmond  was  45. 
In  Roanoke  18.  In  Baltimore  14.  and  In 
Norfolk  8  4 

The  figures  were  given  by  Eugene  Sawickl. 
of  the  Robert  A  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center,  in  Cincinnati.  He  addressed  the 
American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association  In 
Rochester.   N.Y. 

In  an  era  of  rising  Incidence  of  lung  can- 
cer, he  said,  "the  disturbing  question  arises 
as  to  whether  many  cancers  are  not  derived 
from  constant  exposure  to  an  unsafe  atmos- 
pheric level  of  carcinogens."  Benzpyrene  Is 
only  one  of  the  suspected  cancer  producers 
In  the  air  and  In  cigarette  smoke. 

Benzpyrene  normally  attaches  Itself  to  air- 
borne particles  Body  mechanisms,  can  re- 
move It  from  the  Inhaled  particles,  permit- 
ting cells  or  fluids  to  absorb  it. 

Sawlckl  said  doses  as  low  as  0  4  micro- 
grams have  produced  skin  cancer  In  experi- 
mental animals,  that  a  number  of  research- 
ers believe  "there  Is  no  tolerable  dose"  of  a 
carcinogen  and  that  carcinogens  accumulate 
In  the  body. 

If  Inhalation  of  benzpyrene  Is  a  measure 
of  exposure  to  lung  cancer.  Sawlckl  said,  the 
average  city  dweller's  exposure  U  100  times 
greater  than  a  rural  resident's. 

Air  samples  were  collected  for  a  full  year 
In  9  of  the  103  cities.  In  4  of  them  the 
average  nonsmoker  Inhaled  more  benzpy- 
rene than  the  average  nonsmoker  Inhaled 
In  rural  areas.  28  of  which  were  also  surveyed. 

The  cigarette  smoker  averages  60  micro- 
grams of  benzpyrene  a  year  The  nonsmoker 
inhaled  79  In  Cincinnati,  110  In  Detroit,  120 
In  Nashville,  and  150  In  Birmingham.  In 
London  he  took  In  320. 

In  the  rural  test  areas  the  average  benzpy- 
rene concentration  per  1.000  cubic  meters  of 
air  was  0.4  micrograms,  a  purity  16  times 
greater  than  that  In  the  average  city  On 
Solomons  Island  In  CaJvert  County.  Md  .  it 
was  0  7.  or  6  percent  of  Baltimore's. 

The  city  maximum  was  61  In  Altoona.  the 
rural  1.9  In  Pine  Hill  Porest,  RI  The  city 
low  was  Oil  In  Helena.  Mont.,  the  rural  0  01 
near   Cape   Blanco.   Oreg. 

Six  24-hour  test  samples  were  taken  from 
each  of  94  city  sites  dvirlng  the  test  period — 
slguiflcantly,  3  cold-weather  months  in 
which  benzpyrene  concentrations  run  higher 
than  In  summer,  when  less  fuel  Is  used  for 
heating  Sawlckl  said  each  site  was  Judged 
representative  of  a  city's  overall  atmosphere. 

The  researcher  also  said  pyrene  concen- 
trations ran  higher,  generally,  in  the  East 
and  Midwest  than  In  the  West,  where  the 
abundant  sunshine  may  be  a  factor 

But  he  said  the  data  Is  Inadequate  to 
explain  why  the  concentrations  vary  ex- 
tremely A  PHS  official  here  said  the  effi- 
ciency of  burning  may  be  the  answer,  or 
part  of  it,  but  that  much  more  research  Is 
needed. 

The  range  Is  great  even  among  heavily 
Industrialized  cities.  Here  are  some  illus- 
trative concentrations:  St.  Louis,  54.  New- 
ark. N  J  ,  4.5:  Cleveland,  24:  Pittsburgh.  5  1; 
Allentown,  Pa.,  3  4:  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  21; 
Seattle,  9:    Milwaukee,  8  5. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Ita 
reading    clerks,    announced    that     the 
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House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  1328  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parker  E. 
Dragoo: 

S.  1408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  R 
Dagon  and  Richard  J   Hen«el 

S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay  R. 
Melville  and  Peter  E.  K.  Shepherd; 

S.  1466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  N 
Sanis: 

S  2173  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  John 
Sllngsby.  Lena  Sllngsby,  Alice  V.  Sllngsby. 
and  Harry  Sllngsby; 

8  2234.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tht-  estate 
of  Hilma  Claxton: 

S  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glm  Bong 
Wong: 

8.  2333  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Caroline  Henkel.  William  Henkel  mow  de- 
ceased), and  Oe>rge  Henkel  (presently  re- 
siding at  Babb.  Mont  ),  and  for  other  pur- 
pKjses: 

S  2430  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and 

S.  2507  An  ad-  to  relieve  Joe  Keller  and 
H.  K  Piper  from  1958  wheat  marketing  penal- 
ties and  loss  of  iioll  bank  benefits. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disapreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  zo  the  bill  (HR  5747)  to 
amend  section  152,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  concealment  of 
assets  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy ; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeinK  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr  FYjrrester.  Mr 
DowDT.  and  Mr.  Poft  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference 


FEDERAL   PATENT    POLICIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presiderit.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  LONG  cf  Louisiana.  I  yield  with 
the  understanding  that  mj-  right  to  the 
floor  will  not  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  that  under- 
standing. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uimnimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  year  Mr.  Khrushchev  told  us 
that  his  nation  would  bui-y  us.  When 
he  vi.sited  our  Nation  in  the  fall,  he  re- 
vised his  stat<'ment  to  mean  that  com- 
munism would  displace  capitalism  i'ist 
as  capitalism  replaced  feudalism  some 
few  hundreds  of  years  ago 

Thus  was  given  a  meaning  t<j  the  term 
"peaceful  coexistence"  which  both  sides 
should  be  able  to  understand.  It  does 
not  represent  a  lasting  thing.  It  is  a 
mere  time  lag  before  communism  over- 
comes capitalism  or  capitalism  over- 
comes commanism.  Russia  ls  the  center 
and  the  prime  example  of  one  5;ystem. 
The  United  S'Ates  is  the  center  and  the 
principal  exponent  of  the  other. 


The  decision,  if  it  is  to  occur  peace- 
ably, will  probably  depend  upon  how  well 
each  proponent  makes  his  system  work 
during  the  next  20  years.  If  peaceful 
coexistence  ends  in  war,  then  the  out- 
come— assuming  that  either  side  sur- 
vives— will  depend  upon  the  scientific 
and  technical  progress  achieved  by  the 
two  powers  during  the  next  5  years. 

In  either  event  the  period  of  decision 
is  very  brief  when  viewed  in  perspective. 
We  here  in  Congress  during  this  year 
and  the  next  year  will  make  a  few  de- 
cisions which  may  determine  the  out- 
come. Strangely  enough,  the  deciding 
votes  as  in  most  controversial  issues  will 
be  cast  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
who.  at  this  moment,  have  little,  if  any, 
miderstanding  of  some  of  the  basic  issues 
upon  which  they  will  vote. 

Yet  tlieir  votes,  and  a  rather  small 
number  of  presently  uncommitted  votes, 
will  probably  decide  whether  this  Na- 
tion will  improve  its  way  of  doing  things 
to  assure  survival  and  victory  for  our 
.systf-m  or  remain  static  while  defeat 
and  destruction  overtake  us. 

One  of  the  changes  which  the  survival 
of  our  system  requires  is  a  change  in 
the  patent  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr  President,  for  almost  2  years,  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  our  Small 
Business  Committee  has  been  studying 
the  patent  policies  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Governnient 
and  the  effect  of  U^iese  policies  on  rate 
of  growth  of  our  economy  and  on  the 
competitive,  free-enterprise  system.  Our 
study  culminated  in  3  full  days  of  hear- 
ings on  December  8,  9,  and  10,  1959. 
As  the  chairman  and  only  Senator  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings,  I  would  like  to  re- 
port my  conclusions. 

1.  EXTSNT  or  total  and  govouocent 

RESEARCH    AND  DEVELOPMXNT 

During  1959,  $7.9  billion '  of  a  total 
of  $13.2  billion'  or  60  percent  of  all  re- 
search and  development  performed  by 
industry  was  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  research  and  de- 
velopment and  procurement  contracts. 
Of  this  amount  $6  billion  was  spent  by 
the   Defense   Department   alone. 

This  was  in  contrast  to  the  compara- 
ble figure  in  1953  when  $1.4  billion  of  a 
total  of  $3.7  billion  or  37  percent  was  per- 
formed by  industrial  firms  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  1957 — and  these  are  the  latest  fig- 
ures available ' — of  aJl  research  and  de- 
velopment conducted  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. 85  percent  was  paid  for  by  the 
Government.  In  the  electrical  equip- 
ment industry  the  Government  paid  for 
61  percent  of  all  research:  in  electronics, 
54  percent;  in  fabricated  metal  products, 
38  percent;  machinery  (except  electri- 
cal), 38  percent;  scientific  instruments. 
30  percent;  petroleum  refining  and  ex- 
traction, 4  percent. 


'•'Federal  Funds  for  Science"  (for  fiscal 
years  1958,  1959,  and  1960).  National  Science 
Foundation,  table  1,  p   39. 

•  -Business  Week  Estimates,"  Business 
Week.   Dec    26.    1959,  pp    50-51. 

"  "Review  of  Data  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment No.  14.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, August  1969,  table  2,  p.  C 


2.  INTS&nXLATIOKSHIF  OT  REbEABCU  FOK  DE- 
rENSK  PUKFOSZS  ANT>  FOB  dVILXAM  TTSES. 
ADVANTAGES  07  GOVERNMENT  R.  A  D.  CON- 
TRACTS 

We  should  recognize  the  close  inter- 
relationship of  research  for  defense  pur- 
poses and  for  civilian  uses.  Industrial 
research  has  produced  items  invaluable 
for  use  in  the  Defense  Establishment. 
Equally  defense  research  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  products  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  technology  with  highly 
profitable  commercial  application. 
Processed  foods,  electronic  devices,  and 
penicillin,  to  list  only  a  few  present-day 
commercial  products,  were  all  originally 
developed  under  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  defense  purposes. 

The  disproportionate   share  of   total 
industrial  research  and  development  in 
the  largest  firms  foreshadows  a  greater 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
future,    for   the    benefits   derived   from 
Government-financed  research,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  profits  '  resulting  in  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development 
and  procurement  contracts,  are  literal- 
ly incalculable.    As  already  stated,  tech- 
nological developments  and  know-how, 
resulting  largely  from  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment   funds,    have   a   multitude    of 
commercial  applications.    Technological 
developments  in  new  materials — that  is, 
synthetic     rubber,     aviation     gaisoline. 
plsistics,  and  other  synthetic  materials, 
plywood,  magnesium,  aluminum,  alloy- 
ing elements;  new  methods — that  is,  in 
joining  of  metal  by  riveting,  welding,  or 
stretching,  in  heat-treating  procedures, 
in  metal  spinning,  in  powder  metallurgy, 
in  casting,  in  metal  spraying,  and  in  in- 
spection;   and    new    products — that    is. 
aircraft  design,  bombsight  and  naviga- 
tion devices,  jet  propulsion,  gas  turbines, 
radar,  processed   foods,  pjenicillin.  and 
other  antibiotics.  DDT,  electron  micro- 
scope, and  numerous  other  developments 
in  the  electronics  field  have  made  their 
appearance  as  a  result  of  research  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  Govern- 
ment funds.    The  Independent  commer- 
cial contractor,  therefore,  undertaking 
to   perform   research   for   the   Govern- 
ment— except   AEC — receives   over   and 
above   his   fees,   all   the  financial   and 
competitive  advantages  of  the  commer- 
cial applications  of  inventions,  research 
on  which  has  been  paid  entirely  or  in 
part  out  of  the  public  purse.    This  leaves 
his   own   research   allotments   free   for 
concentration    on    other    products.      A 
specific    example    is    provided    by    the 
American  Optical  Co.  which  is  sellmg  a 
new  type  of  lightweight  sunglasses  with 
straight  sidepieces  designed  to  slip  on 
and  off  easily,  but  to  remain  firmly  in 
place  when  worn.    A  $367,000  Air  Force 
research  and   development  contract  fi- 
nanced development  of  the  glasses,  orig- 
inally made  to  be  used  by  fliers  while 
wearing  radio  headphones.'    And  this  is 
not  all,  for  the  firms  doing  research  for 


«  Over  90  percent  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  (In  dollar  terms)  were  on  a 
cost  plus  fixed  fee  basis  so  there  were  no 
risks  Involved. 

•Wall  Street  Joximal.  June  lO.  1969,  re- 
pvlnted  In  the  Cono«h5sionai.  Record. 
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the  Government  In  addition  to  enlarg- 
ing their  capacities  from  practical  ex- 
perience to  use  advanced  knowledge,  get 
an  additional  payoff  from  the  bjrprod- 
ucts  of  specific  research  projects,  in  the 
form  of  technical  know-how,  for  exam- 
ple, In  the  development  of  leas  expen- 
sive prodiicticoi  methods.  Such  scientific 
capital  may  be  acquired  wholly  or  in 
part  at  Government  expense.  An  Im- 
portant competitive  advantage  thus  ac- 
crues to  the  contractor. 

The  role  of  research  and  development 
In  our  national  defense  is,  of  course,  a 
vital  one.  A  good  look  at  those  things 
orbiting  in  the  heavens  is  sufficient  dem- 
onstration. The  American  people, 
through  their  Government,  are  making 
sacrifices  measured  at  $8  to  $9  billion  a 
year  to  taing  scientific  knowledge  into 
being. 

What  is  happening  to  this  knowledge, 
and  to  the  inventicHis  and  discoveries  re- 
sulting from  It? 

Are  they  being  used  efficiently  to  bring 
about  a  better  life  smd  greater  security 
to  the  American  people  and  to  mankind? 

Or  have  those  in  positions  of  public 
trust — whether  through  stupidity  or  In- 
sincerity— betrayed  the  interest  of  the 
American  people? 

3.    OOVBUfMXNT   PATZMT    POLICIXS 

There  is  no  one  Government  patent 
policy.  Various  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  have  sharply  varying 
policies  with  regard  to  taking  title  to 
patentable  inventions  made  under  re- 
search and  development  contracts  with 
private  orgsmizations.  The  law  requires 
that  the  Government  take  title  to  all 
inventions  resulting  from  Government- 
financed  research,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Congress  created  this  policy  by  statute. 
Other  policies  go  to  the  extreme  of  auto- 
matically giving  away  aU  commercial 
rights  to  the  firm  doing  research,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  This  type  of 
policy  has  been  adopted  wherever  ad- 
ministrative discretion  was  permitted. 

There  app>ears  to  be  a  conflict  of  phi- 
losophy between  the  law  and  its  admin- 
istration. In  those  instances  where  the 
law  is  silent,  as  in  the  patent  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  where  most 
of  the  money  is  spent — discretion  has  al- 
ways been  exercised  contrary  to  the  con- 
gressional philosophy  as  expressed  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act,  and  other  legis- 
lation where  by  act  of  Congress  a  patent 
policy  has  been  laid  down.  The  current 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
largest  spending  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  to  require  for  itself  only 
a  nonexclusive,  worldwide,  irrevocable, 
royalty-free  license  under  patented  in- 
ventions developed  through  Govern- 
ment-financed research,  leaving  exclu- 
sive commercial  rights  in  the  hands  of 
the  contractors  themselves. 

While  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  of 
course,  does  not  guarantee  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  inventions  covered,  this 
much,  at  least,  is  clear:  a  large  number 
of  inventions  have  resulted  from  Depart- 


ment of  Defense-financed  projects,  the 
commercial  rights  to  at  least.  6.788  re- 
maining in  private  hands  as  of  1956 
These  are  Inventions  which  research  and 
development  contractors,  after  careful 
screening  by  ccmapetent  counsel,  believed 
to  be  patentable  and  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial utility  to  be  worth  the  expense 
of  patent  processing.  With  the  rising 
trend  of  Government  expenditures  for 
research  and  development,  the  number 
of  such  Inventions  is  bound  to  be  larger 
in  the  future. 

We  should  really  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  Department  of  Defense  policies 
to  be  what  they  are,  for  those  who  were 
responsible  for  these  policies  came  from 
and  usually  went  back  to  big  business 
This  has  been  true  whether  we  have  had 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  In  the  White 
House.  Such  names  as  Gates.  McElroy. 
Wilson.  Lovett,  and  Porrestal  are  known 
to  all  of  us.  The  policies  would  appear 
to  be  a  somewhat  natural  result  of  the 
normal  thinking  of  a  big  businessman  on 
loan  from  industry. 

For  a  private  concern  to  make  large 
profits  is  certainly  withm  the  concept  of 
our  American  Ideals.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  is  certainly  not  within  the  concept 
of  our  ideals  for  the  Government  de- 
liberately to  create  and  finance  a  mo- 
nopoly so  that  the  public  will  have  to 
pay  hither  prices  and  willing  business- 
men will  be  excluded  from  very  profitable 
industries.  For  public  officials  to  create 
such  policies  should  be  a  good  reason  for 
retiring  them  to  private  life. 

Some  policies  are  also  the  result  of  ex- 
treme pressure  put  on  the  Government 
at  times  of  national  emergency.  During 
World  War  11.  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  *  used  a  short - 
form  contract  with  private  businesses 
which  gave  to  the  Government  title  to 
discoveries  resulting  from  public  funds 
Being  a  time  of  war,  however,  with  our 
countrf  locked  in  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle with  the  totalitarian  powers,  the  Gov- 
ernment found  itself  over  the  proverbial 
barrel.  Business  firms,  in  many  cases, 
refused  to  perform  research  and  develop- 
ment vital  to  our  defense  effort  and  to  our 
very  eJiistence  unless  they  got  all  rights 
to  the  work  they  did,  even  though  the 
Government  paid  for  it.  The  Govern- 
ment surrendered  and  started  using  the 
so-called  long-form  contract,  which  gave 
all  commercial  rights  to  the  contractors 
working  in  the  war  effort.  This 
amounted  to  the  Government's  granting 
some  firms  a  monopoly  in  certain  fields 
and  coqld  well  be  described  as  a  more  ex- 
treme form  of  extortion.  No  previous 
patents  or  proprietary  rights  were  in- 
volved at  all. 

Another  example  of  extreme  pressure 
being  put  on  the  Government  is  in  the 
case  of  the  cancer  chemotherapy  pro- 
grram  oif  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Cancer  is  the  sec- 
ond most  serious  killer  in  the  United 
States  Great  pain  often  accompanies 
this  dread  disease.  Our  Government  and 
other   private    organizations    have    em- 

•  "Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,"  hearings  be- 
fore Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Knergy, 
U.S.  Senate.  79th  Cong,  on  S  1717.  1946 
Pt.  3.  PO.  S32-333. 


barked     on     a     research    program     to 

alleviate  the  suffering  which  results  from 
cancer  and  to  try  to  conquer  it.  Yet  the 
drug  companies  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  US  Government  in  a  cancer  pro- 
gram unless  they  received  exclusive 
rlKhts  to  everything  they  discovered  with 
public  funds  '■  even  though  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  to  dedicate  to  the 
pubhc  every  Invention  and  discovery  re- 
sulting from  exE>enditure  of  public  funds 

«      ST.^NDARDS     OF    JUDCMFNT 

By  what  standards  should  patent  poli- 
cies be  judged  desirable  or  undesirable? 
These  standards  can  be  suggested  in 
simple  form  by  the  following  sets  of 
questions: 

First  Does  the  policy  tend  to  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  scientific  achievement? 

Second.  Does  the  policy  encourage 
economic  growth?  Does  it  direct  ade- 
quate, but  not  excessive,  resources  to 
research  and  development  activity,  basic 
research  in  particular,  and  to  the  pro- 
ductive process?  In  other  words,  does  It 
promote  efficiency  in  the  economic  sys- 
tem, providing  the  consumer  with  the 
goods  and  services  he  requires  at  the 
lowest  ix>&sible  prices? 

Third  Does  the  policy  tend  to  promote 
and  maintain  a  competitive  society?  Or 
does  it  tend  to  promote  monopoly,  set- 
ting up  a  system  of  private  control? 

Fourth.  Does  the  policy  promote  social 
and  economic  justice? 

The  subcommittee's  original  purpose 
was  to  investigate  Government  patent 
policies  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
latter  two  standards.  We  were  anxious 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  policies  on 
our  competitive  system  and  small  busi- 
ness. During  the  course  of  our  investi- 
gation, however,  wo  discovered  a  situa- 
tion which  went  far  beyond  the  problems 
of  competition  and  small  business,  but 
concerned  our  very  national  existence 
We  can  survive  monopoly  and  high 
prices.  We  have  done  so  in  the  past  7 
years  But  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
complacently  and  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  frozen  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  hoarding  of  invaluable  t^echnlcal 
information  which  are  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  Defense  Department's  patent 
policies  It  is  this  subject  which  I  find 
so  disturbing. 

For  this  reason  I  intend  to  dLscuss  the 
first  two  standards  in  this  speech  and 
to  speak  at  a  later  time  on  the  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  the  problem.  In 
all  ca-^es,  my  conclusion  demands  the 
same  an.swer 

8.  BEVirw  or  poucrES 

.\.  Patent  policy,  scientific  progress, 
economic  efficiency,  and  growth: 

Tne  first  two  standards  of  judgment 
we  set  up  to  judge  our  patent  policies 
relate  to  whether  the  policies  tended  to 
promote  or  impede  our  scientific 
achievement  pnd  growth  in  our  national 
output. 


'  "Hearings  on  Patent  Policies  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment."  before  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Dec  8.  9.  and  10.  1959,  testimony  of  Parke 
Banta.  General  Counsel  of  HEW,  pp  356-394. 
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As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  di- 
vergence of  opinion  on  this  subject  in 
the  testimony  amd  statements  supplied 
to  our  committee.  Some  asserted  that 
the  j)olicy  of  giving  away  all  commercial 
rights  to  Government-financed  mven- 
tions  promotes  growth,  economic  effi- 
ciency, and  general  welfare,  while  others 
advanced  the  oppo6ing  view. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  chief  proponent  of  this  give- 
away program,  is  that  first,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  exclusive  commercial  rights 
to  a  private  firm  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment-financed invention  is  produced 
for  civilian  consumption;  second,  that 
putting  an  invention  into  the  public  do- 
main, by  making  it  available  to  anyone. 
will  discourage  m vestment;  third,  that 
the  rate  of  increase  m  productivity  and 
national  output  would  be  retarded;  and 
fourtli.  that  if  exclusive  commercial 
rights  are  not  given  to  the  contractor  tlie 
cost  of  the  contract  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment woud  increase  and  some  lirms 
would  be  reluctant  to  take  the  contracts 

Let  us  see  if  these  points  are  justified. 

First.  The  argument  that  a  patent 
monopoly  is  n<K;essary  to  bring  about  the 
production  of  civilian  products  is  con- 
trary to  the  facts.  An  examination  of 
the  industrial  sector  of  our  economy 
shows  that  food  and  beverage  processing, 
tobacco  and  furniture  manufacturers, 
transportation,  housing,  automobiles, 
and  those  commodities  which  account 
for  the  largest  part  of  consumers'  ex- 
penditures, lie  outside  the  patent  field. 

Products  and  markets  are  developed 
all  the  time  in  fields  where  there  is  no 
patent  protection,  and  the  required  out- 
lays are  made  partly  because  producers 
must  keep  up  mith  their  innovating  com- 
petitors if  they  want  to  stay  in  business, 
partly  became  they  believe  that  the 
natural  headstart  which  their  own  inno- 
vation gives  them  over  their  competitors 
will  allow  them  to  recover  the  expenses 
of  developing  the  products  and  markets. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  a  product,  busi- 
nessmen will  produce  it — patent  or  no 
patent. 

The  lack  of  exclusive  rights  has  not 
discouraged  Uie  entry  of  firms  into  color 
film  processing.  Another  case  in  point 
comes  from  the  manufacture  of  block- 
making  machiner>-.  Within  4  years  after 
the  entry  of  an  antitrust  judgment  in  the 
ca*^c  of  the  United  States  against  Be.sser 
Manufacturing  Company  et  al..  a  total 
of  13  licenses  were  issued  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  machinery.  The  price 
fell  from  the  prejudgment  price  of  $.53.- 
000  per  machine  to  $32,000.  a  40  percent 
decrease  In  price.  These  13  new  com- 
panies did  not  seem  to  be  deterred  by  a 
lack  of  patent  protection. 

P\)r  a  final  example,  consider  the  re- 
sult of  the  consent  judgment  of  January 
1956  withdrawmg  patent  protection  from 
IBM;  ' 

Many  companies,  both  large  and  smAll, 
availed  themselves  of  the  rights  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Judgment.  In 
1957,  for  example.  IBM  granted  83  licenses 
under  the  Jvidgment;  and  In  1958,  It  granted 


*  Taken  from  an  addreas  by  Robert  Blcka. 
Acting  AjMlstant  Attorney  General.  Anti- 
trust Division,  Depmrtment  of  Justice,  be- 
fore patent  law  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Miami  Beach,  Fla  .  Aug.  26.  1959 


31  judgment  Ucenaes  and  furnished  tech- 
nical Information  under  the  Judgment  to 
31  applicants  In  response  to  137  different 
requests  There  are  today  nimnerous  small 
firms  manufacturing  tabulating  cards  and 
at  lea«t  two  firms  manufacturing  presses 
on  which  such  cards  are  made. 

A.S  of  last  summer,  at  least  15  com- 
panies were  producing  machines  which 
were  competitive  with  those  of  IBM, 
and  these  Included  such  established 
companies  as  RCA  and  Burroughs  Corp., 
as  well  as  newcomers  such  as  Epsco 
Corp.  Now,  how  has  competition  affect- 
ed the  operations  of  IBM?  Its  profits 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1959  were  up 
27  percent  over  the  first  half  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  this  is  because  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  new  markets  for 
the  machines  developed  by  IBM  and  its 
competitors. 

Data  processing  machlnf>s  now  track  and 
guide  rockets  and  earth  satellites,  operate 
giant  lathes  and  milling  machines  In  the 
manufacture  of  Intricate  metal  parts  for 
Jet  engines,  track  the  location  and  con- 
tents of  railroad  freight  cars,  and  prepare 
bills  for  the  customers  of  the  largest  public 
utility  companies. 

Competition  In  this  Industry,  created  In 
part  by  the  consent  Judgment,  has  appar- 
rnt'>  forced  down  the  prices  IBM  reduced 
its  prices  an  average  of  15  percent  In  Jan- 
uary 1956  and  lt.s  competitors  are  now  ad- 
vertising that  they  will  undersell  IBM.  In 
short,  the  public,  the  new  competitors,  as 
well  as  IBM  Itself,  have  benefited  from  the 
newly  created  competition  In  this  Industry.' 

Second.  The  argument  that  putting  an 
invention  into  the  public  domain  will 
discourage  investment  and  hence  ex- 
ploitation of  Government -sponsored 
inventions  Is  really  an  extension  of  the 
previous  argument  and  is  even  less  in 
accord  with  reality.  An  examination  of 
the  records  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  disclose  that  busi- 
nesses do  take  licenses  and  produce  items 
for  the  civilian  market  even  though 
there  arc  no  exclusive  commercial  rights. 
A  good  example  is  the  patent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  frozen  orange  juice  concen- 
trate which  was  developed  cooperatively 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  at  a  cost 
to  each  of  about  $70.000 '"  and  which 
now  has  wide  use.  This  development 
has  returned  to  the  farmer  in  the  1958-59 
season  alone  around  $120  million  for 
oranges  which  are  now  processed  in 
frozen  orange  concentrate.  There  are, 
I  believe,  more  than  50  small  businesses 
producing  the  orange  concentrate  today. 

The  Aerosol  bomb  is  another  good 
example  of  a  publicly  developed  and  pub- 
licly owned  invention  which  has  been  put 
to  great  use  by  industn'-  The  Aerosol 
spray  principle  has  been  used  on  every- 
thing from  furniture  polish  to  shaving 
lather.  Licenses  for  the  production  of 
fertilizers  and  insecticides  have  been  se- 
cured and  have  been  exploited. 

On  the  other  hand,  allowing  private 
firms  to  keep  patent  rights  gives  no  £is- 
surance  that  an  invention  will  be  ex- 
ploited.   The  biggest  companies,  those 


•  Op.  clt. 

"  This  figure  secured  from  Dr.  Maclay, 
Department  of  AgrlcvUture.  in  telephone 
conversation,  Feb.  17,  1960. 


that  get  over  96  percent  of  Government 
research  and  development  dollars,  have 
used  or  are  about  to  use  only  50.6  percent 
of  aU  the  patents  held  by  them.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  smaUer  com- 
panies, which  get  less  than  4  percent 
of  Government  R.  L  D.  dollars,  is  75.5  per- 
cent." For  industry  as  a  whole,  the  over- 
all average  estimate  of  used  patents 
V   uld  be  52.2  percent. "^ 

All  concrete  specific  evidence  that  I 
have  been  able  to  uncover  leads  to  these 
conclusions:  ca)  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  exclusive  comm.ercial  rights  to  one 
firm  to  insure  tiiat  a  particular  item  is 
offered  to  the  public.  (b»  That  dedicat- 
ing an  invention  to  the  public  does  not 
by  any  means  discourage  investment. 
This  is  in  direction  contradiction  of  the 
contentions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Why  is  it  that  examples  showing 
the  contrary  are  not  found?  This  Is  cer- 
tainly worth  considering,  (c)  The  argu- 
ment that  the  rate  of  growth  will  be  re- 
tarded if  the  Government  takes  title  to 
Government-sponsored  inventions,  is  a 
conclusion  fiowing  from  the  previous  two 
arguments  that  a  patent  monopoly  is 
necessary  to  bring  certain  products  into 
production.  Since  these  two  arguments 
have  been  shown  to  be  without  merit, 
the  conclusion  shares  the  same  fate. 

In  fact.  I  shall  show  that  the  effect 
would  t>e  just  the  opposite:  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  national  output  and  of 
our  scientific  achievement  could  actually 
be  accelerated  by  adopting  patent  poli- 
cies similar  to  those  of  the  AEC  for  the 
whole  Government.  The  reason  rests  on 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  diffusion 
of  scientific  knowledge  throughout  our 
society  is  a  prerequisite  for  scientific  and 
economic  progress  and  a  rise  in  general 
productivity.  Is  scientific  information 
readily  available  to  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  at  present?  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  does  not 
seem  to  think  so.'  They  have  become 
so  alarmed  at  the  lag  in  applying  science 
that  they  have  started  a  major  study 
of  the  problem.  The  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Warren,  a  vice  president  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  character- 
ized the  delays  in  the  dissemination  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  dangerous,  and 
said  they  constitute  our  greatest  single 
handicap  in  competing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  "There  is  no  real  evidence  that 
Russian  science  is  seriously  outpacing 
ours,"  Mr.  Warren  said,  "but  it  may  well 
be  true  that  the  Russians  are  putting 
their  scientific  progress  to  work  faster 
than  we  are."  Mr.  Penton  B.  Turck,  who 
is  heading  this  study,  estimated  that 
half  of  the  bilUons  of  dollars  poured  into 
American  scientific  research  was  wasted 
because  "the  fiow  of  scientific  findings  to 
industry  now  runs  like  molasses."  He 
said  that  the  timelag.  long  recognized, 
was  caused  by  a  combination  of  stupid- 
ity, resistance  to  change,  and — mark 
this — vested  interests.  "Reduction  of 
the   present   timelag."   Mr.   Turck   said. 


"  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  December 
1959,  vol.  LXVIl.  No.  6.  p.  632,  note  (17i. 

"  Patent,  Trademark,  and  Copyright  Jour- 
nal of  Research  and  Education,  fall  1959, 
vol.  3,  No.  3.  pp.  237-238. 

"  "Lag  In  Applying  Science  Decried,"  New 
York  Tunes,  Sept'  10.  1959.  > 
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"is  the  cheapest  tmd  easiest  way  to  ad- 
vance our  status,  both  from  the  defense 
standpoint  and  in  an  eflTort  to  improve 
our  competitive  position  in  the  economic 
,  n  world."  He  emphasized  that  the  danger- 

■14  ous  timelag  applied  to  military  research 

and  development  as  well  as  to  produc- 
tion of  consimier  goods,  and  that  the 
gap  can  be  narrowed  in  weapons  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  the  present  px)licies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  are  serious  impediments 
to  the  creation  and  dissemination  of  new 
knowledge. 

These  policies  are  retarding  the  rate  of 
our  scientific  advance  and  are  under- 
mining the  very  security  of  our  country. 

Why  is  this  so? 

First  of  all.  by  giving  away  all  com- 
mercial rights  to  Government-financed 
inventions,  the  Government  itself  is  of- 
fering commercial  incentives  for  putting 
more  resources  into  applied  scientific 
research  as  against  basic  scientific  re- 
search. Here  is  another  example  of  con- 
tradictory policies  of  the  Government. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Government  is 
discouraging  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  to  basic  research  by  offering 
commercial  incentives  to  go  into  applied 
research.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
function  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  to  encourage  basic  scientific 
research  to  discover  new  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 

Secondly — and  this  is  the  crucial 
point — the  policy  of  giving  away  to  pri- 
vate firms  the  patent  rights  to  Govern- 
ment-financed inventions  and  discov- 
eries tends  to  erect  walls  between  scien- 
tists and  to  prevent  a  free  interchange 
of  information.  Given  its  present  patent 
policies,  the  Defense  Department's  $6 
billion  of  research  and  development 
contracts  are  actually  providing  incen- 
tives to  industry  to  withhold  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge. 

James  M.  Jagger.  personnel  director  of 
Arthxir  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  well-known  re- 
search and  development  concern,  de- 
scribes the  conflicting  attitudes  in  in- 
dustry of  scientists  and  management.' 

If  a  breakthrough  is  made  In  Industry,  the 
company  wanta  to  keep  It  from  the  competi- 
tion, but  the  scientist  wants  It  published 
He's  interested  in  the  recognition  of  his  peers 
and  colleagues,  not  profits. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.' 
most  companies  require  that  all  their 
researchers'  writings  be  cleared  with 
management  before  publication:  and 
competitive  situations  or  patent  prob- 
lems occasionally  delay  or  prevent  pub- 
hcation.  The  same  article  quotes  a 
I  scientist  who  hit  upon  a  new  idea  in  the 

^  ^  physics  of  glass  forming,  which  wsis  a 

definite  advance  of  the  art.  but  the 
company  was  not  willing  to  let  it  out.'* 

In  our  technological  era,  a  scientist 
absolutely  must  have  available  vast 
stores  of  information.  How  can  a  scien- 
tist working  on  a  rocket  design  make  the 
beit  use  of  his  time  if  he  cannot  learn 
the  latest  information  on  fuels  or  the 
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present  state  of  development  of  metals 
from  which  he  can  construct  the 
rocket?  "  How  frequently  does  the 
scientist  cut  short  his  investigation  of  the 
finding*  of  other  scientists  because  the 
information  is  not  readily  available  to 
him?  How  frequently  does  he  have  to 
duplicate  effort?  It  is  estimated  that 
from  30  percent  to  85  percent  of  valuable 
scientiflc  time  is  wasted  because  of  dupli- 
cation of  effort.'"  A  large  part  of  this 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  tendency  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  withhold  scientific  and 
technological  data  until  it  can  be 
exploited  or  patented. ' 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commi-ssion  pol- 
icy, on  the  other  hand,  has  insured  the 
most  rapid  dissemination  of  all  discov- 
eries. There  is  no  incentive  to  keep 
them  secret.* 

As  Senators  probably  know  by  this 
time,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini.stration  is 
eager  to  change  that  agency's  patent  pol- 
icies to  give  its  AdminLstrator  more  dis- 
cretion in  retaining  or  giving  away  rights 
to  the  results  of  research  sponsored  by 
the  public.  We  know  what  can  happ>en 
to  the  public  interest  when  an  adminis- 
trator has  greater  discretion 

One  of  the  objectives  of  our  space  pro- 
gram ae  set  forth  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  'to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  facili- 
ties and  equipment."  * 

NASA's  presently  expressed  desire  to 
change  it.s  patent  policies,  then,  will 
bring  about  those  very  conditions  which 
Congress  expressly  sought  to  avoid 

Let  ihe  read  from  the  statement  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  at  our  hearing: 

How  does  the  mode  of  control  over  re- 
search ajid  the  disposition  of  new  knowledge 
affect  the  eflBclency  of  research  effort?  Por 
this  problem  It  Is  useful  to  estimate  the 
research  efficiency  of  men  who  operate  under 
two  different  orientations:  First,  those  who 
act  on  l>ehalf  of  the  whole  society  In  their 
work.  In  that  case,  the  research  criterion 
Is  knowledge  as  an  end  In  Itself.  The  men 
BO  gulddd  are  not  limited  In  the  scope  of 
their  search  for  new  knowledge  by  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  any  one  unit  or 
section  of  society 

Anotijer  possible  orientation  In  research 
Is  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Interest  of.  say. 
a  particular  firm  In  that  case  the  special 
defined  Interests  of  the  firm,  as  against  the 
other  Anns,  must  be  a  guiding  criterion 
These  different  vantage  points  affect  the 
scope  ot  Inquiry,  the  readiness  to  publish 
research  findings,  and  the  ability  of  Investi- 
gators to  cooperate  fre«ly  with  other  men 
doing  parallel  and  relat«d  work  in  other 
laboratories  or  institutions.  Who  will  be 
freer  to  explore  the  frontiers  of  knowledge' 
Who  wUl  more  readily  publish  and  circulate 
new  knowledge?  Who  will  be  more  daring 
In  the  application  of  knowledge  to  new  de- 
signs— the  men  who  act  on  behalf  of  the 
restricted  goals  of  a  single  firm,  or  those  who 
act  on  behalf  of  the  goals  of  a  whole  so- 
ciety? 
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In  my  opinion.  It  is  the  men  who  are 
empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  wider 
Interest  who  will  b«  least  encumbered,  and 
thereby  more  efficient,  In  the  conduct  of 
Inquiry." 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  industrial 
sector  is  growing  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  7  percent  I  have  seen 
some  contest  made  of  this  figure,  but 
recently  I  was  impressed  when  Douglas 
Dillon  said  it  was  8  percent.  The  Amer- 
ican economy  has  in  recent  years  been 
developing  at  a  disappointingly  slow 
rate.  Even  before  the  latest  rece.ssion 
set  in,  the  Federal  Reserve  index  of  in- 
dustrial production  had  risen  by  only  a 
total  of  7  percent  in  the  4  years  from 
1953  to  1957/'  The  present  patent  pol- 
icy of  the  Defense  Department  contrib- 
utes to  this  result  in  that  it  erects  bar- 
riers between  investigators,  encourages 
them  to  keep  new  knowledge  secret,  and 
impedes  the  flow  of  knowledge,  resulting 
in  a  retardation  in  the  rate  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  a  weakening  of  our 
position. 

By  contrast,  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
Ls  one  of  the  very  few  areas  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  and  is  still 
preeminent  It  is  in  this  area  that  the 
public  through  its  Government  acquiies 
all  rights  in  inventions  and  discoveries 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  Gtovemment 
acquires  rights  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological data  to  use  them  as  It  sees  fit 
It  is  in  this  field  that  the  Government 
has  avoided  the  granting  of  special  privi- 
leges and  preferred  po-sitlons  to  con- 
tractors 

Research  today  is  characterized  by  a 
very  fine  division  of  labor,  both  within 
firms  and  among  firms.  Scientists  and 
engineers  in  private  firms  try  to  acquire 
the  latest  discoveries  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, especially  those  in  the  public  do- 
main They  read  journals  and  go  to 
conferences.  They  go  to  great  lengths 
to  acquire  new  knowledge,  drawing 
knowledge  from  the  common  p>ool.  But 
how  about  adding  to  the  pool? 

One  of  our  witnesses  described  the 
difference  with  a  concrete  example  of  a 
"very  major  laboratory"  in  this  country 
He  found  that  this  firm  had  the  most 
elaborate  facilities — special  bibliographic 
services  and  library  facilities — to  extract 
scientific  information  from  hundreds  of 
journals  They  did  this  to  save  a  lead- 
time  of  only  2  weeks  in  the  publicly 
available  abstract  service.  To  save  2 
week.s.  It  paid  to  operate  a  rather  large 
and  expensive  facility 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outgo  of 
knowledge  from  this  firm  was  quite 
different.  Taking  the  data  of  the  last 
5  years  of  the  papers  published  in  the 
scientific  literature  by  employees  of  the 
laboratory,  the  investigator  found  that 
there  was  a  period  of  3  to  5  years  that 
intervened  between  the  private  circula- 
tion of  these  research  reports  inside  the 
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firm  and  the  public  availability  of  these 
reports.  In  summary,  it  paid  this  firm 
to  make  a  large  outlay  to  gain  2  weeks 
in  the  "intake  "  of  knowledge,  but  there 
was  a  3-  to  5-year  period  for  knowledge 
to  get  out — and  plenty  of  it  never  did 
get  out. 

Why  is  this  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
public? 

The  fruits  of  research  of  one  firm  are 
often  external  economies  to  other  firms, 
allowing  them  to  become  more  efficient, 
to  adopt  new  processes  and  techniques, 
to  use  new  materials.  To  the  extent 
that  the  results  of  research  do  not  flow 
rapidly  into  our  industrial  system,  the 
public  IS  deprived  of  the  full  benefits  of 
that  for  which  it  is  paying.  The  present 
system  encourages  such  a  situation  in 
that  many  companies  engaging  in  re- 
search keep  their  research  findings  secret 
until  the  new  knowledge  is  put  to  prac- 
tical use  and  the  results  are  patented 

This  kind  of  behavior  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable for  a  private  firm  desiruig  to 
maintain  or  increase  its  market  position. 
But  it  IS  not  to  the  benefit  of  either  the 
U.S.  Government  or  society  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  promote  such  a  situation  by  its 
policies. 

Fourth.  Let  us  now  examine  the  ar- 
gument that  if  exclusive  commercial 
rights  arc  not  given  to  the  contractor, 
the  cost  of  the  contract  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  agencies  would 
increase  and  some  firms  would  be  re- 
luctant to  take  the  contracts. 

Whether  the  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  would  increase  is 
difficult  to  say.  Inquiry  at  the  AEC  in- 
dicates that  it  does  not  pay  any  more 
for  comparable  re-search  and  develop- 
ment than  the  Department  of  Defense, 
even  though  the  patent  policies  diflfer. 
There  is  no  place  to  add  such  an  addi- 
tional consideration  into  the  cost  part 
of  the  contract  and  it  would  not  affect 
the  fixed  fee.  Most  of  the  contracts  are 
of  this  type. 

The  Aerojet  witness  at  our  hearings 
stated  that  it  would  probably  not  cost 
the  Govenmient  any  more."  and  a  small 
company  witness  agreed"^  The  Lock- 
heed witness  disagreed  and  stated  that 
It  probably  would  cost  more  '*  Both  wit- 
nesses would  have  a  financial  stake  in 
keeping  the  patent  rights  Under  court 
room  rules  of  evidence,  as  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr  StennisI,  a  great  fonner  judge, 
well  knows,  the  Aerojet  statement  could 
be  held  admissible  as  an  admission  while 
the  Lockheed  statement  could  be  ruled 
out  as  a  mere  self-serving  statement. 
But  let  us  accept  both  statements  for 
the  sake  of  argument. 

None  of  these  companies  would  have 
refused  to  accept  a  research  and  devel- 
opment contract  if  the  Government  had 
insisted  on  retaining  all  rights,  accord- 
ing to  the  witnesses. 

This  is  to  be  expected  Tlie  tremen- 
dous advantages  of  Government  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  al- 
ready discussed,  cannot  be  ignored. 
What   would   be   the   alternative   for   a 
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company  like  Aerojet  whose  business  is 
100  percent  with  the  Government?  Or 
Lockheed  whose  business  is  45  percent 
with  the  Government?  The  answer  is 
obvious. 

But  coming  back  to  costs  for  a  mo- 
ment, even  if  there  is  an  increase  in 
costs — and  I  doubt  that  there  would 
be — we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  it. 

Every  system  has  a  cost.  The  present 
system  has  a  cost.  It  may  not  show  up 
in  the  cost  of  Grovcrnment  expenditures 
on  reseaich  and  development,  but  it 
certainly  does  .show  up  in  the  cost  of  the 
lower  rate  of  diffusion  of  inventions  and 
the  higher  prices  associated  with  exclu- 
sive commercial  rights.  These  are  real 
costs. 

Another  real  cost  to  society  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  our  witnesses: 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
granting  of  patent  rights  Involves  a  wastage 
of  whatever  resources  competitors  use  to  "in- 
vent around  '  the  patent  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  patents  In  the  same 
market.  Too.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for 
patentees  to  devote  considerable  resources  to 
the  quest  for  patentable  alternative  solu- 
tions, even  Inferior  ones.  In  the  hope  of 
"fencing  In"  the  original  patent 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore]  has  had  a 
chance  to  look  into  this  "fencing  in" 
problem,  but  when  he  does  he  will  find 
it  to  be  a  very  interesting  subject. 

The  term  "fencing  in"  as  used  in  this 
context,  means  inventive  effort  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  patents  on  all  pos- 
sible alternatives  of  an  existing  patented 
invention  just  in  order  to  "block"  a  pos- 
sible competitor  from  "inventing  around  " 
that  patent,  or  securing  an  improvement 
patent  on  competing  machines  to  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  an  improved 
stage.  An  interesting  example  of  this 
type  of  activity  can  be  found  in  the 
TT>iEC  hearings,  pages  387  to  395.  In 
this  case,  the  Hartford -Empire  Co.  de- 
veloped and  patented — as  company  pol- 
icy— any  machine  which  could  ix)ssibly 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  con- 
tainers. AlthouRh  they  did  not  plan  to 
use  the  patented  machines  themselves, 
they  wanted  to  make  it  impossible  for 
pensons  to  use  even  less  economical 
methods  to  bypass  the  Hartford  ma- 
chines. This  company  also  secured  pat- 
ents on  devices  which  were  merely  im- 
provements on  devices  covered  by  some- 
one else's  patents,  thus  stifling  improve- 
ments on  the  part  of  everyone  else. 

The  purpose  in  developing  these  later 
processes  was  not  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  useful  arts,  but  merely 
to  increase  the  tribute  the  public  would 
have  to  pay  the  Hartford-Empire  Co 

As  our  witness  pointed  out: 

It  hardly  becomes  a  National  Govern- 
ment Interested  In  promoting  progress  and 
growth  to  aid  and  abot  In  these  resource- 
wasting  activities  by  granting  patent  rights 
to  firms  performing  research  for  It.  especially 
when  nothing  Is  obtained  that  might  offset 
these  drawbacks  •' 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  imaginative 
scientists  and  the  abundance  of  unsolved 
problems,  how  can  we  justify — from  a 
national  point  of  view — the  use  of  scarce 
research  resources  for  seeking  alterna- 


tive solutions  to  problems  which   have 
already  been  satisfactorily  solved? 

When  so  many  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries which  could  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  people — to  all  people — are 
waiting  to  be  made,  how  can  we  justi- 
fy the  assignment  of  a  research  force  to 
search  for  inventions  that  are  not  in- 
tended for  use  at  all — but  merely  to 
erect  barriers  to  possible  competition? 
This  is  especially  unjustified  when  the 
public  is  paying  for  wasted  effort,  the 
only  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  the 
public  pay  a  still  higher  price  for  some- 
thing that  the  public  has  already  paid 
for  twice — first  for  the  discover>'.  second 
for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  private 
patent  monopoly.  Such  wastage  of  re- 
sources is  an  imp)ortant  cost  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  underestimated. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  the  cost 
to  the  public  re.sulting  from  well-known 
past  abuses  of  the  patent  privileges  both 
in  terms  of  growth  and  national  de- 
fense. Many  of  the  firms  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  patent  abuses 
in  the  past  are  now  among  the  most 
favored  major  Government  research  and 
development  contractors."  The  grant- 
ing of  patent  rights  by  the  Government 
to  these  firms  continues  to  exp>ose  the 
public  to  the  various  potential  abuses 
without  providing  us  with  any  compen- 
sating advantages. 

What  about  the  argument  that  some  . 
firms  would  be  reluctant  to  take  a  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  con- 
tract? This  need  hardly  detain  us.  for 
this  is  an  irrelevant  consideration.  Some 
firms  will  be  reluctant  to  take  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  for  any  numt)er  of 
reasons.  The  important  ix)int  is  that 
there  are  competent  firms  willing  to  do 
the  work.  To  this  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Atomic 
Energ>-  Commission,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
testified.  This  is  the  relevant  considera- 
tion. The  more  greedy  and  less  patri- 
otic will  get  in  line  when  they  discover 
that  others  will  take  their  place  if  all 
Government  research  and  development 
work  is  placed  on  the  same  basis. 

Frequently    I    have    to    ask    myself, 
Whom  do  these  Government  agencies 
represent?     Do  they  represent  180  mil- 
lion  Americans,    or   do    they    represent 
particular  business  interests?" 

I  was  shocked  when  the  representa- 
tives of  Department  of  Defense  without 
hesitation  stated  before  our  committee 
that  they  have  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
possible  effects  of  their  policies  on  the 
public  as  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  employees  of  the 
Defense  Department  are  the  employees 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country.  All  the 
people  pay  their  salaries,  vhien  a  li- 
cense is  secured,  when  a  very  valuable 
right  is  given  away,  the  Government  em- 
ployees at  the  Department  of  Defense 
do  it  on  behalf  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple.    Yet  they  prefer  to  take  the  attitude 
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that  rights  valuable  to  the  public  are 
valueleaa  Insofar  as  they  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  the  one  Department.  The 
responsibilities  of  that  Department  are 
especially  great  because  of  the  vast  re- 
sources which  have  been  entrusted  to 
them  by  our  citizens. 

Businessmen,  former  procurement  of- 
ficers, research  technicians,  and  present 
personnel  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  who  share  my  conclusions, 
keep  making  a  point  which  deserves 
mention  here.  When  these  very  corpo- 
rations who  seeK  contracts  to  do  re- 
search for  the  Oovemment  employ  their 
own  scientific  and  technical  staffs,  they 
require  an  ironclad  contract  to  assure 
them  that  all  patent  rights  will  belong  to 
the  employers.  In  other  words,  when 
the  scientist  takes  his  job  for  the  con- 
tractor, he  agrees  to  turn  over  to  his 
employer  all  proprietary  rights  resulting 
from  his  work. 

Any  board  of  directors  would  probably 
fire  its  management  officers  if  they  failed 
to  protect  the  company's  interest  in  such 
valuable  discoveries  as  those  for  which 
the  company  has  paid.  If  the  contractor 
hires  subcontractors,  in  most  instances 
the  company  will  itself  require  that  the 
subcontractors  must  turn  proprietary 
rights  over  to  the  prime  contractor.  In- 
asmuch as  the  prime  contractor  is  him- 
self an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, what  justification  could  he  have 
for  objecting  to  the  same  conditions  of 
employment  which  he  requires  of  all 
those  who  work  for  him''  In  this  in- 
stance, the  same  condition  of  employ- 
ment would  be  the  requirement  that  pat- 
ent rights  and  other  proprietary  rights 
to  "know-how"  resulting  from  the 
Government  contract  should  reside  in 
the  Government  which  r>ays  the  bills. 

Admiral  Rickover  made  to  me  the 
further  point  that,  even  though  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  work  for  Gov- 
ernment contractors  realize  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  they  are.  In  fact,  working 
for  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  in  its  quest  for 
survival,  the  fact  that  their  salary  is  re- 
ceived through  a  contractor  does  not 
diminish  their  zeal  to  provide  this  Gov- 
ernment with  the  discoveries  and  secrets 
which  could  be  so  Important  to  the  s\ir- 
vival  of  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
improvement  of  human  conditions 
aroimd  the  world.  The  interest  and  in- 
centive of  the  average  scientist  or  engi- 
neer employed  by  Government  contrac- 
tors are  not  really  different  from  those 
that  motivate  the  men  employed  directly 
by  the  Government. 

Nothing  in  this  speech  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  attack  upon  the  existing 
private  patent  system  which  e.xists  in 
favor  of  persons  who  do  their  own  in- 
venting at  their  own  expense.  The  pol- 
icy I  am  advocating  is  merely  that  the 
Government,  in  dealing  with  private 
corporations,  should  conduct  itself  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  the  fashion 
in  which  those  corporations  would  act 
if  they  were  in  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  were  dealing  for  their  own 
account.  Recently,  I  discussed  this  sub- 
ject matter  with  an  executive  of  one  of 
America's  largest  companies,  who  had 
acquired  familiarity  with  the  problem 
during  his  wartime  service  with  the  Gov- 
ernment.    He  was  familiar  with  Iwth 


sides  of  the  coin.  When  pressed  for  his 
personal  opinion,  his  answer  contained 
what  I  regard  as  the  inescapable  logic 
of  an  honest  businessmsm.  "If  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  research,"  he  said, 
"then  the  rights  should  belong  to  the 
Government." 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  calculate  on 
the  high  side  what  the  ultimate  cost  to 
the  consumer  could  be,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  extremely  high  prices 
which  can  be  charged  by  those  who  have 
legfilizMl  monopolies,  enjoying  patent 
protection  over  long  periods  of  time,  the 
flarure  would  stagger  the  imagination. 

The  value  of  these  patent  rights  and 
other  proprietary  rights  associated  with 
Government  research  and  development 
contracts  is  difficult  to  compute.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  advocates  of 
research  contend  that  the  only  way 
money  can  be  lost  is  to  do  the  research 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  contended  that 
when  research  is  done  on  a  large  scale, 
the  researcher  will  always  find  enough 
to  justify  the  expenditure.  Sometimes 
he  faiU  to  find  what  he  is  looking  for, 
but  discovers  something  far  more  val- 
uable. On  that  basis,  it  would  seem  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  patent  and  proprie- 
tary rights  to  Government-financed  re- 
search would  be  worth  as  much  as  the 
Federal  expenditure  itself.  It  should  be 
a  very  safe  guess  to  estimate  that  the 
commercial  patent  rights  resulting  from 
Government-financed  research  would  at 
least  e:<ceed  one-half  of  the  amount  the 
Government  pays  to  have  the  research 
and  defelopment  done.  On  this  basis,  it 
would  appear  that  we  are  probably  giv- 
ing away  annually,  at  least  $3  billion 
worth  of  patent  and  proprietary  rights. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
patent  and  proprietary  rights  for  com- 
mercial application  of  Government- 
financed  research  are  matters  which 
some  of  our  Federal  administrators 
would  desire  to  fritter  away,  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  of  no  interest  to 
the  Defense  Department  or  other  De- 
partments of  Government.  Yet.  these 
rights  properly  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Over  a  20-year  period,  this  give- 
away program  could  well  cost  the  Amer- 
ican consumers  more  than  $100  billion. 

It  hardly  behooves  officials  of  this 
Government  to  take  the  attitude  that 
property'  rights,  so  valuable  or  so  costly, 
depending  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the 
person  who  is  getting  or  the  person  who 
is  paying,  can  be  given  away  because  the 
interests  of  a  single  Department  of  the 
Government  have  been  protected. 

7.    aCMM.^RY    AND    RECOMMrNDATIONS 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  this  prob- 
lem considerable  thought.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  find  very  little  merit  m  the 
policies  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  have  found 
their  proponents  entirely  unconvincing. 
Their  arguments  sound  like  mere  ration- 
alizations for  the  maintenance  of  estab- 
lished vested  interests.  Their  disregard 
for  the  public  interest — the  interest  of 
all  of  ue — Is  no  less  than  shocking. 

We  cannot  afford  the  fantastic  waste 
of  resources.  This  can  cost  us  our  na- 
tional existence;  and  congressional  ac- 
tion is  needed  now.  during  this  session. 


Since  this  subject,  with  Its  many 
ramifications,  cuts  across  the  actlvltlef 
of  many  committees:  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Small  Business,  Atomic  Energy, 
SE>ace  and  Judiciary  Committees,  aoid 
since  this  is  a  subject  of  great  Impor- 
tance, perhaps  it  should  be  handled  by 
a  special  committee. 

For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  special  tem- 
porary committee  to  study  the  effects  of 
Government  patent  policies  on  our 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  prog- 
ress and  on  the  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  congressional  duty,  and 
we  cannot  Ignore  it  in  good  conscience 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  withstanding  the 
pressure  put  on  it  to  change  its  policy. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  been  placed  in  hands 
which  seek  to  capitulate  to  the  vested 
Interests.  It  is  now  trying  to  change  Its 
policy,  so  as  to  have  it  conform  with 
that  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se  The 
given  reason  is  that  many  firms  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Defense  Department,  as 
well  as  with  NASA,  and  It  Is  unfair  to 
treat  them  differently  with  respect  to 
patent  rights.  NASA  feels  that  it  is, 
therefore,  nece.ssary  to  change  its  policy 

Why  NASA  should  feel  this  way  Is  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  Why  not 
change  the  Department  of  Defense  pol- 
icy to  conform  to  that  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstrction? 
Better  still,  why  not  have  a  uniform 
Rovemmental  r>olicy  similar  to  that  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission?  This 
is  the  direction  in  which  we  should  be 
going.  From  the  standpoint  of  social 
and  economic  Justice.  It  is  the  only  logi- 
cal direction.  From  the  standpoint  of 
growth,  efficiency,  the  mamtenance  of  a 
competitive  society,  smd  the  defense  of 
our  country,  it  Is  essential  that  we  stop 
this  giveaway  program.  To  this  end,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  which  I  hope 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  accept,  to 
move  in  just  that  direction.  The 
amendment  is  designed  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect .such  a  policy,  and  to  provide  for 
Its  administration  in  the  public  Interest, 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  new  stimulus  to 
invention  and  discovery  which  we  need 
at  this  time. 

In  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Star  of 
January  10.  it  was  stated  that  NASA  is 
faced  'by  a  threat  of  a  sitdown'  by  in- 
dustry." and  that  "a  number  of  com- 
panies, large  and  small,  have  adopted 
specific  or  general  rules  against  doing 
bu.siness  with  NASA." 

According  to  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  January  14: 

Aircraft  and  missile  companies  •  •  • 
backed  by  a  be\'y  of  p>atent  lawyers  have 
banded  together  to  demand  repeal  of  the 
patent  section  of  the  act. 

They  have  even  threatened  to  boycott  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion by  refusing  to  sign  contracts  with  It 
vinless  these  patent  restrictions  are  lifted. 

The  leader  of  this  boycott  app>ears  to 
be  the  General  EUectrlc  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
world.  This  very  company  within  the 
past  year  came  running  to  the  Govern- 
ment, urging  It  to  erect  tariff  walls  to 
keep  out  competition,  so  It  could  charge 
higher  prices  with  impunity. 
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Incidentally,  a  short  time  later  It  had 
to  lower  prices  considerably  to  meet  the 
competition.  It  was  forced  to  find  more 
efficient  ways  to  manufacture  electrical 
machinery.  Can  anyone  say  that  the 
public  interest  has  suffered  l)ecause  of 
these  lower  prices? 

Why  is  this  giant  company  afraid  to 
compete?  Why  does  It  need  the  power  of 
government  to  exclude  competition?  Are 
not  Its  huge  size  and  great  market  ix>wer 
sufficient  to  keep  it  ahead  of  its  competi- 
tors'' How  does  GE's  attitude  square 
with  the  idea  that  large  companies  do 
not  need  patents? 

Since  the  General  Electric  Co.  is  very 
anxious  to  have  title  to  inventions  re- 
sulting from  space  contracts,  let  us  ex- 
amine its  past  patent  record  And  what 
do  we  find  ? 

First,  as  a  result  of  a  patent  pooling 
arrangement  between  General  Electric 
and  the  Krupp  Co  .  of  Germany,  tung- 
sten carbide,  which  had  been  selling  In 
the  United  States,  in  1927-28,  at  $50  a 
poimd.  ro.se  promptly  to  a  maximum 
price  of  $453  a  pound,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  800  percent  During  most  of 
the  thirties,  the  price  range  was  from 
$225  to  $453— against  a  $50  prevIoi.is 
price — and  in  1940  the  maximum  price 
was  still  $205  per  pound — which  would 
appear  to  be  at  least  four  times  the  cost 
of  production  In  April  1942,  alter  an  In- 
dictment under  the  antitrust  laws,  the 
price  ranged  from  $27  to  $45  a  pound. 
The  cost  of  production  was  $8  a  pound. 
Imagine,  something  that  cost  $8  a  pound, 
is  being  sold,  under  a  monopolistic  agree- 
ment with  the  Krupp  group,  at  $453  a 
pound,  against  a  cost  of  $8  a  pound — 
50  times  the  cost  of  production,  until  the 
Justice  Department  broke  it  up  The 
effect  of  the  high  price  was  evidentlj- 
to  discourage  the  development  of  tung- 
sten-carbide technologj'." 

Second,  under  international  patent 
cartel  agi-eements  in  the  thirties,  the 
American  market  for  electric  light  bulbs 
was  reserved  for  GE  and  Westlnghouse. 
F*rotected  from  foreign  comp)etition.  these 
companies  downgraded  the  quality  of 
electric  light  bulbs  to  make  them  burn 
out  faster  in  order  to  increase  their 
business  This  was  done  without  In- 
forming the  consumers  and  without  giv- 
ing the  public  an  opportunity  to  choose 
between  more  efficient  and  more  durable 
bulbs.""  According  to  computations  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  figures 
supplied  by  the  General  Electric  Co., 
from  1935  through  1939.  GEs  net  profit 
on  mcandescent  lamps  varied  from  64 
percent  to  88  percent  of  total  costs  of 
manufacture — which  is  a  very  high 
profit — and  from  33  percent  to  47  percent 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  company's  lamp- 
producing  investment." 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  many 
persons  who  broke  their  backs  climbing 
stepladders  in  order  to  change  bulbs, 
and  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  being  electrocuted,  knew  that  they 
had  to  change  the  bulbs  because  of  the 
international  cartel  into  which  General 


Electric  had  entered?  Chances  are  the 
people  would  file  suits  to  recover  the 
cost  of  medical  services  incurred  as  a 
result  of  their  broken  backs  if  they 
knew  they  would  not  have  had  to  climb 
ladders  to  change  bulbs  and  take  the 
risk  of  being  electrocuted  if  General 
Kilectric  had  not,  against  the  law,  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  which  I  think 
even  a  majority  of  big  businesses  would 
find  it  difficult  to  approve. 

These  are  only  two  of  dozens  of  ex- 
amples available  in  the  public  record 
where  the  General  Electric  Company  en- 
gaged in  cai"tel  arrangements  allocating 
world  markets.'-  engaging  in  policies  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  Its  market  posi- 
tion by  discouraging  research  on  the  part 
of  other  companies.""  exerting  pressure 
through  its  control  of  the  American  mar- 
ket for  incandescent  lamps  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  control  of  another  company's 
processes  for  fiuorescent  lighting." 

To  maintain  that  such  activities  re- 
.sulting  from  patent  monopolies  promote 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  would 
strain  one's  capacity  for  belief. 

The  General  Electric  Company  is  also 
the  principal  finn  of  a  group  of  five 
against  whom  a  Federal  grand  jur;  re- 
cently brought  criminal  antitrust 
charges  of  rigged  and  collusive  bidding 
in  sales  to  Government  and  private  In- 
dustry." 

Apparently  they  only  want  to  do  It  on 
their  own  terms.  Deceiving  and  de- 
frauding the  public  are  not  new  acti\a- 
ties  for  this  company.  I  am  told  this 
same  great  company  has  been  subject  to 
more  prosecutions  under  the  antitrust 
laws  than  has  any  other  corporation  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  bear  no  animosity 
toward  the  General  Electric  Company. 
I  have  selected  this  cx>mpany  because  It 
IS  at  present  spearheading  the  drive  for 
greater  patent  advantages  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  because  it  provides  an  en- 
lightening case  study  of  the  anti-social 
uses  of  patents  by  the  very  large  com- 
panies 

I  doubt  very  much  that  this  com- 
pany— and  that  goes  for  most  other  com- 
panies— would  carry  out  its  threat  to 
sever  business  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  convinced  that  If  the 
Government  had  a  firm  policy  against 
private  patents  on  all  Government  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  there 
would  not  have  been  any  threats  or  boy- 
cotts and  we  would  not  have  any  threat 
of  a  big  business  sitdown. 

The  boycotts  and  threats  result  from 
tlie  hope  that  persons  who  would  like  to 
yield  to  improper  pressures  will  thereby 
find  an  excuse  to  do  so. 

Suppose  this  company  actually  refused 
to  do  busmess  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment There  is  a  good  posslbibty  that 
General  Electrlc's  overwhelming  domi- 
nance would  not  last  very  long.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  number  of  scientists  now 
working  for  GE  would  find  employment 
in  firms  which  have  demonstrated  a 
greater  interest  in  our  national  welfare. 


'•  "Bconomlc  and  Political  Aspect*  of  Inter- 
national Cartels,"  pp  12-18 
"  Op    clt  ,  p    14 
•"  Op    clt  ,  p    16, 


"=Op   clt.,  p.  20. 

■'''■  Op.  clt  ,  pp.  33-34. 

^<  Op.  clt  ,  pp.  38-40. 

»•■  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17.  1960,  pp    1  and 
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Mr,  President,  let  us  not  surrender  to 
this  pressure.  The  U.S.  Government  is 
not  weak  and  powerless.  Its  resources 
are  enormous.  The  American  people 
know  where  their  interests  lie,  and  if 
only  given  the  facts,  will  make  the  right 
decisions. 

Space  technology,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, will  have  enormous  impact  upon 
the  structure  of  indtistry,  upon  the  vol- 
ume and  variety  of  consumer  goods,  upon 
our  total  national  output.  At  present 
we  can  hardly  imagine  the  jxissible  im- 
pact upon  our  lives:  where  and  how  we 
shall  live,  the  kind  of  work  we  shall  do. 
and  how  we  shall  sp>end  our  leisure  time. 

Although  we  can  hardly  comprehend 
the  promise  of  the  space  age.  we  can 
recognize  that  the  effects  will  be  great 

Mr.  President,  the  question  for  all  of 
us  is  who  shall  control  and  who  shall 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  growing  capacity 
to  shape  our  future  and  our  fate?  Shstll 
it  be  the  special  narrow  interests  of  pri- 
vate firms  as  against  other  firms?  Or 
shall  It  be  the  people  through  their  Gov- 
ernment, ever  cognizant  of  national 
capabilities  and  national  needs,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  goals  of  our  whole 
society? 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Long's 
speech  the  following  coUoquies  occurred : 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  colloquy  and  other  interruptions  dur- 
ing my  speech  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
Carthy In  the  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  so  ably  pointed  out,  not  only 
is  the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired 
at  Government  expense,  but  for  the  most 
part  It  is  acquired  with  a  guaranteed 
profit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  about  90  percent  of  the 
dollar  volume  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  are  cost-plus-flxed- 
fee  contracts.  In  other  words,  any  busi- 
nessman who  has  any  knowledge  of  his 
business  could  not  possibly  be  excused 
for  losing  money  on  a  contract,  because 
all  his  costs  are  covered,  and.  in  addition, 
he  Is  guaranteed  a  profit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Calculated  in  that  cost 
are  salaries  of  the  officers  and  officials 
who  devote  their  time  to  the  project,  or 
at  least  such  portion  of  their  time  that 
they  devote  to  Government  contracts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  includes 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  Includes 
also  the  kind  of  ads  that  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  ran  in  Time  magazine  for  many 
years.  It  told  all  the  world,  including 
the  Russians,  that  it  intended  to  develop 
the  Polaris  missile,  for  example.  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake,  to  be  bragging  about 
what  It  Intended  to  do  5  years  later.  It 
is  much  better  to  produce  the  weapon 
first  and  then  to  brag  about  it  later 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  making  a  very  provocative  speech. 
He  has  touched  upon  a  vital  point  of 
public  interest;  namely,  the  oi>en  door 
being  held  wide  open  for  the  acquisition 
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of  very  valuable  patent  rights  on.  infor- 
mation, processes,  designs,  and  methods 
which  have  been  developed  not  only  as 
the  Senator  has  stated,  at  Government 
expense,  but  with  a  gxiaranteed  profit  in 
addition. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  we  are 
doing — and  it  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time — is  to  pay  certain  corporations  to 
do  Government  work.  In  addition  to  a 
guaranteed  profit  over  and  above  cost, 
those  corporations  are  permitted  to  take 
out  private  patents  on  everything  they 
develop  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

The  traditional  way  of  doing  it  is  that 
if  a  man  pays  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment, he  gets  all  the  rights  to  it. 
That  is  how  each  one  of  these  corpora- 
tions does  business  with  its  employees 
and  subcontractors. 

Yet  here  Is  $6  billion  a  year  in  research 
and  development  subject  to  private  pat- 
ents by  these  corporations.  Twenty  of 
these  companies  got  more  than  half  of 
the  money.  So  a  mere  20  companies  are 
getting  patent  rights  of  $3  billion  a 
year  of  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Whenever  Congress  has  voted  on  this 
question  with  its  eyes  open,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  pursued  the  kind  of  policy 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  advo- 
cated and  fought  for  when  we  had  the 
atomic  energy  bill  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate;  namely,  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  pay  for  the  research 
and  development,  the  rights  to  the  [pat- 
ents should  belong  to  the  people,  who 
pay  for  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  contractor, 
acting  in  the  name  of  free  enterprise, 
should  be  favored  to  perform  for  the 
Government  something  which  it  is  fully 
capable  of  doing  for  itself,  have  access  to 
the  patent  rights,  and  proceed  to  make 
the  public,  who  paid  for  the  research  in 
the  first  instance,  pay.  time  and  time 
again  throughout  their  lifetimes,  and 
sometimes  throughout  the  lifetimes  of 
their  grandchildren,  for  the  very  same 
patent  rights  and  proprietary  rights 
which  the  public  paid  for.  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  very 
generously  and  kindly  referred  to  the 
almost  historic  battle  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  This  was  one  of  the 
key  issues.  After  a  session  which  lasted 
several  days  and  nights,  around  the 
clock,  the  Senate  accepted,  by  a  large 
vote,  an  amendment  which  preserved  to 
the  Government  the  patent  rights  in  the 
new  and  vital  field  of  nuclear  science. 
One  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  that  par- 
ticular instance  was  that  the  contractors 
were  privy  to  information  which  was 
held  secret  from  other  businessmen  and 
other  citizens  in  adopting  a  contract. 
The  permission  to  have  the  secrets  was 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  con- 
tractor to  perform. 

I  £isk  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
that  same  element  of  access — exclusive 
access,  in  some  instances — to  defense 
secrets  is  not  involved  in  many  of  the 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course  It 
Is.    The  Senator  well  knows  that  most 


of  the  Information  with  respect  to  space 
science  Is  secret,  and  that  much  of  the 
inf  ormiution  concerning  the  development 
of  new  airplanes  and  new  weapons  is 
also  secret.  Only  a  few  persons  are 
privileged  to  know  what  that  informa- 
tion is.  In  that  respect,  they  are,  of 
course,  guaranteed  a  profit  when  they 
work  with  it,  too.  Their  competitors 
are  excluded  from  knowing  the  infor- 
mation,; on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
tractor is  guaranteed  a  profit  when  he 
is  awarded  a  contract. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  usual,  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  making  an  ex- 
tremely persuasive  talk.  I  am  certainly 
inclined,  instinctively,  to  agree  with  his 
position.  I  have  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  companies  in  Wi-sconsin 
which  are  deeply  Interested  In  the  pro- 
posal the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  mak- 
ing. I  am.  frankly,  very  much  troubled 
by  some  of  its  aspects. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  himself 
submitted  statistics  to  indicate  how 
much  jreater  the  proportion  which  the 
Grovernment  spends  for  research  has 
become  in  the  last  6  years.  When 
he  did  that,  however,  I  did  some  cal- 
culation and  found  that  whereas  in 
1953  Uhe  Government  had  Invested 
$14  billion,  and  private  Industry  about 
$2.3  billion,  or  a  total  of  $3  7  billion, 
in  1959.  for  which  we  have  the  most 
recent  figures,  the  statistics  indicate  that 
the  Government  spent  $7  9  billion  and 
private  industry  $5.3  billion,  or  a  total 
of  $13. a  billion. 

We  Qould  talk  quite  a  bit  concerning 
the  implications  of  this  fact.  One  is 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  tremendous 
increase  in  research  In  this  country.  I 
think  that  is  very  helpful.  Next  to  in- 
vestment in  education,  I  think  invest- 
ment io  research  is  the  most  useful  ex- 
penditure we  can  m;!ke. 

Second,  private  industry  has  lncrea.sed 
its  own  investment  in  research,  under 
these  policies,  from  $2  3  billion  to  $5  3 
billion.  That  is  far  more  than  double 
the  amount  spent  in  1953,  and  Is  a  much 
greater  increa.se  than  will  be  found  in 
any  other  index  for  this  period. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
correct  me  as  I  go  along,  becau.se  I  know 
very  little  about  this  subject.  Is  it  not 
true  that  what  Ls  taking  place  is  hap- 
pening under  policies  which  have  per- 
mitted private  industry,  in  most  in- 
stances, outside  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  retain  the  patents  which 
they  have  developed  at  Government 
expense? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  the  increa.se  on  the 
part  of  private  enterprise  for  research 
has  been  largely  in  fields  where  the  in- 
dustry does  its  own  research  without 
Government  funds.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  oil  and  gas  business.  One  rea- 
son why  the  petroleimi  industry  and  the 
natural-gas  industry  have  le-ss  trouble 
than  the  coal  industry  today  is  that  they 
have  had  an  extensive  research  pro- 
gram for  a  long  time.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  Goverxmienfs  expenditures 


to  develop  Uquid  fuels  is  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  overall  total. 

I  am  not  arguing,  and  I  shall  not 
argue,  that  if  someone  at  his  own  ex- 
I>ense  proceeds  to  develop  a  patentable 
article,  he  should  not  obtain  a  patent  on 
it.  But  the  position  I  take  is  that  If  he 
does  not  do  it  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Government  should  take  the  same  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  the  man  who  is  serv- 
ing as  its  contractor  as  he  would  take 
with  respect  to  one  of  his  employees. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  position  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  moral  argument  he  Is 
making  However,  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  practical  results.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  tremendou.sly  im- 
portant to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  stimu- 
late research  in  this  country  It  is  very 
important  for  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness and  big  business,  and  it  is  also  vital 
and  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  this 
Republic  We  should  do  all  we  can  to 
stimulate  private  incentive  for  research. 

These  figures  indicate  that  in  elec- 
tronics it  is  about  50  percent  The  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  that  last  year  54  percent 
was  paid  by  the  Government,  and  46  per- 
cent by  private  industry  This  work  la 
being  done  in  an  area  which  is  exceed- 
ingly important  for  the  national  defen.se 
and  for  the  productive  strength  of  the 
country. 

If  we  are  to  adopt  a  policy  which  might 
re.su!t  in  modifying  a  research  program 
which  .seems  to  have  encouraged  more 
research,  I  think  we  should  do  so  with 
great  care. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  support — 
and  enthusiastically  support — the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  and  because  he  Is  so 
expert  in  the  field,  I  wanted  to  clear  up 
some  problems. 

Mr  IXDNG  of  Louisiana  In  the  field 
of  electronics,  the  products  which  private 
Industry  Is  developing  are  improved  elec- 
tric blankets,  better  electric  toasters, 
better  electric  washing  machines — better 
items  for  ordinary  hou.sehold  use.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  private  enterprise 
should  spend  large  amounts  of  money  on 
research  to  develop  new  products  of  that 
kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  develop  guidance  and  control  .sys- 
tems, aircraft  in.struments  and  similar 
items,  and  better  radar  systems,  the 
Government  is  the  principal  customer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand:  and 
that  Is  what  we  want  to  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage.  But  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  if  we  follow  a  restrictive  pol- 
icy, there  will  be  less  incentive  to  engage 
in  such  research,  which  is  so  essential 
to  our  defense  and  also  to  our  economic 
progress,  and  that  therefore  it  will  be 
less  likely  that  the  same  volume  of  re- 
search will  be  conducted. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  who 
handle  this  matter  in  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Commission  have  told  us — at  least.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  told  this  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  object  to  my  making 
the  statement  public — that  the  problem 
is  not  lack  of  sufficient  contractors. 
Instead,  they  have  all  the  contractors 
they  need :  an  ample  number  of  them  are 
willing  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  cost- 
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plus  contracts-  So  there  is  no  lack  oi 
firms  willing  to  do  that  work. 

Purthermore.  the  scientists  and  the 
engmeers  who  aire  doing  the  work,  and 
who  will  make  the  discoveries,  know,  at 
heart,  that  they  are  working  for  the  D5. 
Government,  regardless  of  whether  a 
contractor  is  imposed  between  them  and 
the  Government  or  not.  In  other  words, 
one  who  is  working  on  a  guided  missile 
knows  he  is  working  for  the  taxpayers 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  *Jiey  are  paying  the  bill  for 
that  development;  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  contractor  between  him  and 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent  does  not  mean  that 
he  does  net  regard  himself  as  actually 
employed  by  the  Government  it-^e-lf. 
Therefore,  he  has  the  incentive  to  give 
the  country  all  the  aid  he  pos.«:bly  can. 
m  connection  with  the  development  of 
such  a  proiect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  agree 
that  insofar  as  concerns  the  application 
of  ingenuity,  which  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant mgrenjient  in  research,  as  between 
working  for  General  Motors  Corp  or 
Ixx'kheed  Corp.  or  some  other  large  cor- 
poration, on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  working,  in  a  sense,  for  the 
Government  and  for  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  there  probably  would 
not  be  much  difference,  unless  it  was  in 
the  sense  of  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment alone 

At  the  same  time,  the  decision  as  to 
whether  Uie  job  will  be  done  or  will  not 
be  done  will  not  be  made  by  the  scien- 
tists who  work  in  the  re.searcli  labora- 
tories. That  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  executive  ofUcials  of  these  large  cor- 
porations In  that  situation,  is  there 
not  a  tendency  for  them  not  to  have 
that  incentive,  unless  their  corporations 
handle  thi^  work"* 

In  that  connection,  may  I  quote  from 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution, 
clause  8.  which  reads  as  follows: 

To  promote  the  progresa  of  science  and 
iiseful  art*,  by  securing  for  limited  times 
to  authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

Tliey  admit  this  has  been  imper.sonal- 
ized  by  uting  the  corporate  form  of  or- 
ganization. Nevertheless,  those  who  are 
the  real  innovators  and  movers  and 
make  the  decisions  which  are  so  im- 
portant f)r  our  economy  are  the  ones 
who  run  the  large  corporations  If  they 
are  discouraged  by  the  policies  the  Gov- 
ernment follows,  such  policies  would  be 
a  di.sser\'ice  to  our  country,  for  those 
concerns  and  their  officials  must  be  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  such  research, 
which  is  .so  vital  to  our  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  great- 
est success  our  country  has  had  in  recent 
years,  vis-a-vis  the  developments  made 
by  other  countries,  has  been  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.  In  that  field  we  have 
not  permitted  private  patents  to  be 
taken  out  on  the  discoveries  made  in 
connection  with  these  Grovernment  con- 
tracts. I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  fol- 
low a  policy  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
Government  pays  for  the  research  that 
is  done,  the  Government  will  own  the 
discoveries  which  are  made,  and  they 
will  belong  to  the  180  million  people  of 
the  United  States  who  have  paid  for 
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them,  an  these  companies  will  still  be 
most  anxious  to  obtain  as  many  of  these 
contracts  as  they  can;  in  fact,  they  will 
be  virtually  knocking  down  the  door" 
in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  as  many  of 
the  contracts  as  they  possibly  can. 

Later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  cover  some 
of  the  p)omts  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  discussing. 

One  point  is  that  by  p>ermitting  these 
groups  to  take  out.  and  to  keep,  private 
patents,  we  place  a  great  cash  incentive 
on  their  holding  back  such  new  infor- 
mation until  they  can  develop  it  in  pat- 
entable form,  rather  than  to  teU  others 
who  are  working  for  the  Government 
what  they  have  learned  about  fuels,  new 
metals,  and  so  forth.  Instead,  there  is 
an  incentive  for  them  to  hold  back  that 
information  to  the  greatest  extent  they 
possibly  can.  in  the  hope  that,  as  a  re- 
sult, their  companies  will  be  able  to 
obtain  very  valuable  private  patents 
which  may  be  worth  even  billions  of 
dollars  to  their  companies. 

This  free  and  rapid  dissemination  of 
new  information  is  one  of  the  things  we 
must  seek  to  provide  for.  to  the  very  best 
of  our  ability,  in  order  to  facilitate  im- 
portant developments  in  science  and 
technology. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Certamly  it  seems 
that,  as  some  persons  argue,  one  reason 
why  our  country  has  moved  ahead  so 
rapidly  in  the  economic  field  is  that  we 
have  emphasized  commercialization  of 
patents  and  have  made  possible  the  ob- 
taming  of  such  exclusive,  monopolistic 
rights  for  a  period  of  17  years,  thus  pro- 
viding a  superincentive  to  engage  in  re- 
search. 

If  the  Government  is  to  own  the  title 
to  the  patents,  obviotisly  they  will  be- 
come part  of  the  public  domain,  and 
then  anyone  will  be  free  to  use  them, 
and  there  will  be  no  superincentive  to 
engage  in  research,  other  than  that  re- 
quired in  order  to  do  the  job  which  one 
is  paid  to  do.  In  that  event — on  the 
basis  of  the  argument  which  many  per- 
son.s  make — it  seems  that  the  peculiar 
and  particularly  American  incentive 
which  has  been  developed  under  our 
Constitution  for  150  years  may  be  lost. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  has 
always  existed:  the  system  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional one  The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  grant  patents; 
and.  beginning  in  the  day  of  George 
Washington.  Congress  undertook  to 
grant  patents  to  those  who  developed 
new  products.  But  such  patents  were 
issued  to  those  who  made  the  discoveries 
and  the  developments  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
procedure.  In  short,  those  who  pay  to 
develop  the  new  products  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  patent  rights  to  them. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
that  if  he  were  the  head  of  a  large  cor- 
poration, and  if  he  hired  a  scientist  to 
develop  a  new  product,  but  did  not  in- 
sist that  the  patent  rights  to  the  product 
would  belong  to  his  company,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  company  would  soon 
fire  him.  Similarly,  such  companies 
would  fire  anyone  who  was  working  for 
them,  who  permitted  such  private  patent 
rights  in  connection  with  products  which 
they  had  paid  to  develop,  to  go  to  the 


individual  workers  who  developed  them, 
at  the  expense  of  those  firms. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Except  for  the  fact 

that  the  Government  does  not  commer- 
cialize and  exclusively  use  the  patents 
which  are  de\'eloped.  whereas  the  cor- 
r>orations.  like  the  inventors,  do.  So  the 
Government  does  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  incentive,  certainly,  that  is  had 
by  the  individual  proprietor  of  an  indi- 
udual  corporation. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  differ- 
ence in  that  case  is  according  to  how 
one  wishes  to  define  the  Government 
If  we  look  upon  the  Government  as 
something  det-ached,  sei>arate,  and  apart 
from  the  people  of  the  country,  that 
\1ew  would  t)e  a  correct  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  Govern- 
ment as  t>eing  the  180  million  people  of 
the  United  States.  Joined  together  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  action,  then  the 
180  mlUion  people  of  the  Nation  who 
pay  the  cost  of  developing  a  new  prod- 
uct, should  not  be  charged  a  royalty 
fee  for  the  use  of  the  product,  for 
the  development  of  which  they  have 
paid  in  the  beginning,  or  should  not 
be  charged  monojxDlistic  prices  per- 
haps four  times  as  great  as  the  price 
they  would  pay  if  others  were  permit- 
ted to  produce  such  products.  Later  in 
my  remarks  I  shall  disctiss  this  point 
further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Very  weU. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  takes  this  posi- 
tion on  the  ba.sis  of  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Of  course.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
effect  of  this  situation  on  small  busi- 
ness 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
and  Scientific  Inventions  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
In  that  report,  the  subcommittee  took 
the  ixxsition  that  the  proiX)sal  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would,  if 
adopted,  be  harmful  to  small  business. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  para- 
graph of  the  report  which  relates  to  that 
matter,  although  I  am  Inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusion  therein  stated ; 
insteswl.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
stated.  However.  I  think  some  of  the 
points  set  forth  in  the  report  should  be 
answered. 

I  now  read  from  that  report; 

FYequent  references  were  made  by  the 
witnesses  to  the  adverse  effect  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  inventions  and  patents 
on  small  businesses.  It  was  argued,  for  ex- 
ample, that  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
ways  for  small  business  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  larger  comf>etltor8  is  by 
allowing  small  buslneeses  to  retain  owner- 
ship of  the  commercial  rights  In  their  In- 
ventions and  patents,  whereby  they  will 
have  the  ability  to  exclude  larger  competi- 
tors from  a  limited  Geld  under  such  patent 
rights  Although  small  businesses  as  well 
as  large  businesses  would  normally  expect 
to  grant  the  Government  a  royalty-free, 
nonexclusive  license  to  use,  for  Government 
purposes,  any  Inventions  made  during  the 
performance  of  a  Government  research  and 
development  contract,  the  smaller  buslnen 
would  stand  to  gain  more  than  the  larger 
one,    since    the    economic   strength    of    the 
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latter  may  be  a\ifflclent  without  i>atent  pro- 
tection, whereaa  the  former  are  aided  by. 
and  derive  economic  strength  from,  the 
rights  afforded  by  the  patent  system. 

They  say  for  this  reason  small  business 
would  gain  more  not  by  Government 
control  of  patents  but  through  private 
commercialization  of  these  patents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  familiar 
with  that  argument.  I  have  heard  it 
made  before  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
served  as  chairman.  That  argument  is 
a  lot  of  hogwash.  Let  me  prove  the  point 
by  giving  two  illustrations. 

This  Government  pays  for  doing  agri- 
cultural research.  Among  the  machines 
that  were  developed  was  a  new  carding 
machine  which  combs  out  cotton  so  that 
It  can  be  twisted  into  thread.  The  new 
carding  machine  results  in  giving  a  1- 
percent  saving  on  the  cotton  that  goes 
into  making  fabrics,  which  is  a  very  valu- 
able saving.  When  this  machine  was 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
manufacturers  were  authorized  to  be 
licensed  for  its  manufacture.  About 
20  concerns  entered  into  licensing  agree- 
ments. They  are  all  manufacturing  that 
machine,  and  competing  with  each  other. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  much  lower  price 
than  would  be  the  case  if  one  organiza- 
tion had  patented  it  and  charged 
a  monopolistic  price  or  the  price  that 
would  have  resulted  from  other  con- 
cerns having  to  pay  a  licensing  fee. 
which  charge  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
public.  In  this  case  20  concerns  com- 
pete with  each  other. 

If  the  same  facts  had  applied  to  a 
private  concern  under  the  Department 
of  Defense  arrangement,  one  company 
would  have  manufactured  the  product, 
and  the  public  would  be  paying  higher 
prices  instead  of  lower  prices. 

Let  me  cite  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  the  freezing  of  orange  juice 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
required,  under  law.  to  make  its  patented 
products  available  to  anybody,  developed 
a  process  for  freezing  orange  juice.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  am  sure,  buys 
frozen  orange  juice  every  day,  or.  if  not 
every  day,  at  least  when  he  shops  for 
Mrs.  J>roxmire.  That  process  was  de- 
veloped at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
working  with  the  State  of  Florida.  Thert 
are  more  than  50  companies  that  pro- 
duce frozen  orange  juice.  The  country 
gets  the  benefit  of  competitive  prices, 
because  the  product  is  freely  available. 
Is  it  better  for  small  business  to  have  50 
concerns  competintr.  or  to  have  1  con- 
cern, in  the  name  of  small  business,  hav- 
ing a  monopoly? 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  taken  a  consistent  position  on  this 
question.  It  is  much  better  to  have  50 
small  businesses  competing  with  each 
other  than  to  have  1  large  concern 
producing  a  product  and  charging 
monopolistic  prices,  or  charging  high 
licensing  fees  to  manufacture  that  prod- 
uct, which  costs  are  passed  on  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said  that  $7.9  billion  of 
Government  money  went  into  research 
contracts  in  1959.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  figures  at  all  to  indicate  how 
much  big  business  received?     He  indi- 


cated ao  firms  got  more  than  half.  Does 
the  Senator  have  any  figures  to  indicate 
how  much  the  big  firms  received  as  com- 
pared with  the  small  firms?  If  it  can  be 
shown  that,  big  business  received  a  big 
proportion  of  that  money,  the  argument 
made  biy  the  House  committee  would  fall 
to  the  ground,  because  if  small  busine.ss 
gets  little  of  the  benefit  of  these  research 
contracts,  obviously  they  get  little  bene- 
fit from  being  able  to  commercialize  the 
patents.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
benefit  from  the  Government's  making 
these  patents  generaly  available,  rather 
than  from  having  the  patents  made 
available  only  to  the  big  companie.s, 
which  will  result  in  doing  away  with 
competitive  prices 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  According 
to  my  recollection,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  large  flrm.s  i{ot  97 
percent  of  this  $6  billion.  Let  me  limit 
it  to  the  Department  of  Defense  The 
Department  of  Defense  .«:pent  $6  billion 
in  resaarch.  and  the  large  firms  got  97 
percent  of  that  $6  billion.  They  may 
contract  something  out  to  small  firm.s  or 
buy  muterials  from  the  small  businesses 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But  they  held  the 
patents  in  those  cases. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Generally 
speakins.  The  policy  is  not  entirely  con- 
sistent. In  some  instances,  a  large  cor- 
poration like  Aerojet  which  has  a  large 
amount  of  Government  work,  when 
working  with  Govermnent  contracts,  will 
permit:  a  subcontractor  t<.:)  keep  patent 
rights  to  .'something  it  develops.  Most  of 
the  bif  companies  in.sist  on  keeping  the 
patent  rights  if  they  let  the  small  con- 
cern get  some  of  the  work.  Most  of  the 
subcontractors  do  not  work  on  a  cost- 
plus  basts;  they  work  on  a  bid  basis,  in 
which  they  are  lucky  to  make  profits  at 
all.  "Hie  one  who  gets  97  percent  of  the 
money  gets  the  big  profit. 

If  I  may  use  the  illustration  my  father 
used,  he  is  the  fellow  who  milk.s  the  cow 
and  takes  all  that  appears  to  be  there, 
and  the  small  businessman  is  left  with 
the  strippings,  whatever  is  left  over  after 
the  other  fellow  gets  through  milking  the 
cow.  That  is  where  small  business 
comes  in.  My  own  guess  is  that  if  the 
small  businessman  were  free  from  the 
threat  of  punLshment  which  could  be 
imposftd  uF>on  him  by  the  big  business- 
man, tho.se  working:  for  the  Department 
of  Defence  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if 
these  proprietary  rights  were  not  in  ef- 
fect, becau.se  they  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  bid  on  practically  anything 
being  produced;  but  in  so  many  cases, 
with  these  patent  and  proprietary  rights 
in  effect,  they  cannot  bid  against  big 
business.  Of  course,  if  they  produced 
some  product  after  it  had  been  devel- 
oped, they  would  be  foreclosed  from  com- 
peting with  a  civilian  patent  in  effect 
The  big  concern  has  all  the  patent  rights. 
and  he  got  it  at  Government  expen.se 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  very  welcome.  I  appreciate  his  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  very  warmly  on 


what  is  clearly  a  speech  of  historic  im- 
portance. This  is  material  with  which 
I  am  certain  a  great  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  certainly  the  general  public  are 
not  familiar.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
Chamber  is  not  fully  occupied,  so  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  may  hear  this  most 
valuable  contribution  being  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  much  that  is  wrong  with 
the  present  admmistration.  It  is  an- 
other example  of  its  entrenching  special 
interests  at  the  public  s  expense  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  interest 

The  Senator  discloses  a  .situation 
where  the  Government  is  paying  large 
sums  for  valuable  research  the  benefits 
of  which  should  belong  to  the  public, 
which  are  worth  millions  of  dollars — 
billions,  in  the  course  of  few  years — but 
which  are  being,  instead,  turned  over  to 
privileged  insiders  for  their  private 
profit. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Long's  expose 
will  receive  the  widest  attention  from 
the  press.  It  deserves  first-page  head- 
lines because  of  its  importance,  and  its 
newness.  He  has  turned  his  spotlight 
onto  a  hitherto  unexpo.sed  area  of  gov- 
ernment. I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  the  amount  of  re- 
search he  has  put  into  his  speech  I 
consider  it  of  major  significance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  Senators  compliment  This 
problem  has  been  increa.sint;ly  drawn  to 
my  attention.  The  more  I  have  looked 
into  it,  the  more  I  have  concluded  that 
$6  billion  of  our  money  has  been  spent  in 
such  a  fashion  that  not  only  has  it  been 
wasted,  but  it  has  resulted  in  an  impedi- 
ment lo  progress.  The  expenditures 
have  been  such  that  the  public  has  been 
required  to  pay  for  the  work  a  second 
time,  and  at  a  much  higher  cost,  because 
of  the  royalty  fees  charged  by  the  mo- 
nop>olies.  than  it  paid  in  the  first  instance 
to  develop  the  projects.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  public  is  paying  twice  for  the 
same  thing,  and  is  paying  a  higher  price 
in  both  cases. 

In  some  cases,  the  public  is  paying 
three  times — once  for  discovery,  which  is 
paid  for  on  a  cost-plus  fixed-fee  basis; 
the  .second  time  in  higher  prices  de- 
manded by  the  monopoly,  and  the  third 
time  in  the  cost  which  the  Government 
pays  for  cost-plus  contracts  to  bracket  in 
the  inventions  and  thus  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  public  to  escape  paying  tribute 
to  the  monopolies,  which  originate  the 
projects  in  Government -financed  work.. 

Mr  GRUENING.  How  long  has  the 
particular  situation  which  the  Senator  is 
exposing  existed — or  at  least  existed  in 
the  intensity  and  to  the  extent  which  he 
has  described''  Has  it  been  in  effect  for 
a  decade  or  two  decades,  or  is  it  a  matter 
of  relative  recency'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Actually,  it 
has  been  taking  place  for  about  8  years. 
During  World  War  II,  .some  of  the  large 
corporations  found  that  they  could  ex- 
tract from  the  Government  the  right  to 
keep  the  patents  which  they  had  devel- 
oped, at  Government  expense  during 
wartime,  when  the  Government  had  to 
call  upon  management  for  everything  it 
obtained.  During  World  War  11,  the 
Government  through  the  Department  of 
Defense,     succumbed     on     that     score. 
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However  It  did  not  follow  that  pattern 
In  atomic  energy.  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  the  Government  at  least  suc- 
ceeded In  retaining  the  patent  rights  for 
the  people  of  the  country.  But  at  that 
time  the  figure  was  much  lower  than  it 
is  now. 

This  Ij.  a  practice  which  started  as  a 
mistake  -a  $500  million  mistake  It  has 
been  permitted  to  grow  into  a  $6  billion 
mistake,  and  private  enterprise  Is  trying 
to  build  It  up  to  a  figure  much  larger 
than  that 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
was  not  here  when  this  matter  came  up 
before  For  some  reason  or  other,  it 
seems  that  the  administration  is  abso- 
lutely dedicated  to  giving  away  to  pri- 
vate contractors,  on  a  monopolistic  basis, 
the  fruits  of  public  research 

This  fight  occurred  In  1954,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssce  I  Mr  Gore]  made  a  very  val- 
iant fight  at  that  time,  when  the  Repub- 
licans were  In  control  of  Congress,  and 
the  administration  was  demanding  the 
right  to  give  away  atomic  energy  secrets 
to  private  patent  monopolies.  That  fight 
rc-sulted  In  a  showdown  in  which  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  Democrats,  I  be- 
lieve, voted  to  sustain  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Subsequently  the  administration  has 
come  fo.-ward  and  has  tried  to  do  In  the 
field  of  space  science  what  it  was  unsuc- 
ccs.sful  m  doing  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  when  the  Republicans  were  In 
control  of  Congress. 

My  point  is  that  Congress  should  pa.ss 
legislation  to  stop  the  worst  part  of  the 
practice  which  exists  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  where  the  big  spending  actu- 
ally occurs.  That  is  where  the  $6  billion 
Is  being  spent.  The  space  program  Is 
relatively  small  compared  with  the  over- 
all expenditures  for  defen.se.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  strike  in  the  area 
where  the  biggest  wastage  Is  occurring. 
It  Is  something  which  Is  growing  rapidly, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Are  we  not  deal- 
ing with  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  executive 
branch — with  certain  favored  com- 
panies? Has  the  administration  not 
been  using  the  taxpayers'  funds  for  ex- 
penditures in  research  and  permitting 
the  lucrative  results  to  go  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  favorite  private  enterprises? 
Is  that  a  correct  appraisal? 

Mr  lONG  of  Louisiana  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  behind-the-scenes  movement 
has  been  at  work  ever  since  this  admin- 
istration came  into  power,  trying  to  find 
one  way  or  another  to  permit  public 
funds  to  be  spent  for  private  advantage. 
The  largest  corporations,  eis  I  pointed 
out  earlier  In  my  sp>eech,  have  taken  $6 
billion  In  defense  funds  alone.  Twenty 
companies  got  more  than  half  of  that 
money  That  Is  a  $3  billion  Item  in  It- 
self. Yet  we  have  witnessed  such  an 
attempt  before.  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  Now  It  is  sought  to  be  followed 
In  the  field  of  space  science. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  this  not  a  new 
form  of  payola,  on  a  grander  scale  than 
this  administration  has  been  guilty  of 
in  other  areas? 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  cer- 
tainly think  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  to  be  congratulated  on  ap- 
prising the  public  of  this  situation.  I 
hoi>e  it  will  be  followed  up  with  appro- 
priate legislation,  because  what  is  taking 
place  is  something  which  is  certainly 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
be  a  fact  that  these  policies,  in  addition 
to  giving  a  certain  advantage  to  certain 
individuals,  are  infiationary,  and  tend  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  commodities  essen- 
tial to  our  economy? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  recall 
that  in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  urged  us  to  fight  infiatlon 
as,  I  think  his  words  were,  "as  we  would 
fight  a  fire  imperiling  our  homes?" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  simple 
way  to  do  it  would  t)e  by  an  Executive 
order  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  read  the  Senator's  speech  and 
take  some  action.  Does  he  think  that 
might  happen? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  fear  that 
Is  a  forlorn  hope,  but  I  appreciate  the 
Sena  tor  s  saying  it. 

Mr  President,  I  have  at  the  desk 
an  amendment  which  would  seek  to 
cari-y  out  the  objectives  I  have  dis- 
cussed. I  am  not  determined  to  de- 
mand a  vote  on  it,  but  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  may  be  able  to 
accept  the  amendment,  at  least,  and 
take  it  to  conference 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  have  not  really  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana mentioned  it  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  have  listened  with  interest  and  some 
amazement  to  the  facts  he  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  not 
only  commend  him  highly  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  on  this  subject,  but 
also  say  to  him  I  think  there  is  great 
merit  in  many  of  the  major  points  which 
he  has  made. 

I  assume  the  amendment,  which  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study, 
reflects  his  views  as  put  forth  in  the 
speech  he  has  made  I  think  the  sub- 
ject is  something  which  deserves  major 
attention  of  the  Congress,  and  I  cer- 
tainly trust  that  some  aCBrmatlve  action 
can  be  taken. 

Peeling  that  way.  I.  at  the  same  time, 
must  say  that  to  put  the  language  of 
the  amendment  into  the  pending  bill, 
even  though  the  Senator  has  had  very 
fine  hearings,  would  be  something  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  not  feel 
he  could  do  because  of  the  Itick  of  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  know  exactly  what  we  would 


be    recommending    and   what   effect    It 
might  have. 

I  would  want  the  Senator  to  feel  free 
to  take  such  legislative  course  as  he  sees 
fit.  As  a  fellow  Senator  who  is  In  sym- 
pathy with  his  r>osltion  to  a  great  degree, 
it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
and  has  made  a  very  forceful  presenta- 
tion, which  will.  I  believe,  attract  most 
favorable  consideration.  I  would  dislike 
to  see  the  amendment  defeated,  but  if  of- 
fered, I  would  have  to  opjxvse  it  vigor- 
ously, for  the  reasons  I  have  given.. 

If  the  Senator  sees  fit  to  let  this  be 
one  step  forward,  and  to  take  another 
step  constructively,  rather  than  to  run 
the  chance  of  having  the  amendment 
rejected  today,  I  believe  that  would  be 
the  better  course  to  pursue. 

Under  those  conditions,  which  I  jun 
sure  the  Senator  understands,  since  they 
have  already  been  outlined,  we  would 
not  wish  to  reject  the  substance  of  the 
amendment,  but  we  certainly  could  not 
agree  to  it  now  or  recommend  that  the 
Senate  adopt  it.  Therefore.  I  would 
have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  not  want  to  force  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  If  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  it  to  them.  As  I 
look  over  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  I  notice  a  very  large  number 
of  Senators — and  I  Include  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi — who,  I  believe,  would 
have  strong  reason  to  favor  the  amend- 
ment, after  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  it.  I  think  many  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  my  proposal  and 
to  support  it. 

I  believe  this  issue  should  be  resolved 
in  the  present  Congress.  There  will  be 
other  proposed  legislation  along  this 
line.  If  I  do  not  insist  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  at  this  time,  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  could  assure  me 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  by  the  com- 
mittee to  look  into  this  matter  and  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it 
sometime  during  the  present  Congress? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
make  one  additional  point.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  not  materially 
change  the  policy  of  the  NASA,  because 
it  now  has  the  directive  and  the  policy 
of  waiving  these  benefits,  so  called,  to 
the  public,  after  a  hearing.  This  pro- 
posal would  cut  directly  across  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense — which, 
as  the  Senator  pointed  out,  has  far- 
reaching  programs — and  the  policy  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  far  as  the  bill  is 
concerned,  presumably  amendments  will 
be  proposed  to  the  basic  Space  Act  con- 
sidered later  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  do  not  know  when  that  will  take  place, 
of  course.  I  could  not  give  the  Senator 
any  assurance  about  an  opportunity  for 
consideration.  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
pertinent  and  more  timely  to  consider 
such  a  matter  later,  rather  than  In  con- 
nection with  the  pending  bill,  which  Is 
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an  authorisation  of  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  extent  of  what  I 
can  say  on  the  matter.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  a  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights, 
the  Chairman  of  which  Is  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  tMr.  OMahoniyI.  That 
Is  another  subject  matter,  so  far  as 
patents  are  concerned. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Uie 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  NASA  are  the  major 
groups  the  Senator  has  In  mind.  I  hope 
the  Senator  can  press  his  amendment, 
In  substance,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  press 
us  to  agree  to  It  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non In  the  Chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  very 
instructive  and  just  argument,  made  in 
behalf  of  the  Uxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  under  the 
common  law,  whenever  sui  employee  or 
an  agent  makes  a  discovery  on  the  time 
he  is  devoting  to  his  employer's  work  or 
his  principal's  work,  any  patent  discov- 
ery becomes  the  property  of  the  principal 
or  employer.  Moreover,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  large 
corporations,  when  they  hire  scientists 
to  do  research  work,  specifically  provide 
that  if  patents  should  result  from  the 
research  such  patents  will  belong  to  the 
employer. 

In  my  opinion,  those  provisions  in 
those  contrskJts  are  merely  a  declaration 
of  what  justice  and  law  ordinarily 
require. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  pointing  out  that  under  the  prac- 
tice which  we  now  follow,  our  Govern- 
ment, while  spending  billions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  research 
work,  allows  discoveries,  by  way  of  pat- 
ents, to  become  the  property  of  what 
would  normally  be  the  employee  or  the 
agent. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
that  is  the  point  toward  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  directing  his 
remarks? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  if  a  research 
company  has  been  given  a  contract  and 
paid  for  its  work  with  taxpayers'  money, 
if  there  is  a  patent  which  results  from 
the  research  work,  justice  requires  the 
patent  belong  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  not  to  the  research  agency? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  Generally  speaking, 
that  is  the  way  this  Government  treats 
its  own  employees,  even  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Department  of 
Defense  does  some  of  its  own  research 
work.  If  a  scientist  or  a  technician  de- 
velops something,  it  is  my  understanding 


that  what  the  scientist  or  technician 
develops  on  Government  time  and  on 
Government  pay  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment,   That  Is  generally  the  case. 

Certainly,  every  businessman  and 
every  corporation  which  employs  some- 
one to  do  research  work  insists  that  the 
fruits  of  the  research  belong  to  the 
employer. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  a  great  deal  of  good  re- 
search, entirely  on  its  own  account.  We 
do  research  in  atomic  energy,  and  we  do 
it  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  at  Govern- 
ment installations.  Everything  which  is 
discovered  belongs  entirely  to  the  p>eople 
of  this  country,  to  the  180  million  people 
who  are  paying  the  bill  for  the  discovery. 

Wq  are  now  talking  about  a  private 
conti*actor  who  comes  to  the  Govern- 
ment, who  wants  a  contract  with  a  guar- 
anteed profit,  on  which  he  cannot  pos- 
ibly  lose  any  money.  He  wants  a  con- 
tract to  do  work  for  the  Government, 
instead  of  the  Government  doing  its  own 
work.  In  his  case,  although  he  demands 
of  all  his  employees  and  of  all  his  sub- 
contractors that  they  turn  over  the  pro- 
prietary rights  to  him.  he  wants  to  hold 
the  rights  against  his  employer,  which  is 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
acting  on  behalf  of  180  million  people. 

As  I  see  it.  it  simply  means  that  we  as 
taxpayers  pay  once  to  develop  all  of  these 
new  products,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  E>efense  alone,  involves 
$6  billion  a  year.  The  overall  amount 
would  be  about  $8  billion  a  year  We 
pay  that  much  in  taxes,  which  is  more 
than  the  cost  of  our  entire  foreign  aid 
program,  to  get  the  research  done.  So 
far  as  the  people  who  do  the  work  are 
concerned,  they  look  upon  themselves  in 
a  sense  as  employees  of  the  Government, 
because  they  know  if  they  are  working 
for  a  big  contractor  who  is  trying  to 
develop  a  missile,  a  good  method  of 
transportation,  a  new  fuel,  or  a  new 
metaj,  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  pay- 
ing for  all  of  the  work. 

When  they  develop  it.  a  private  com- 
pany comes  along  seeking  to  get  the 
contract,  and  putting  pressure  on  the 
Government  right  and  left  to  get  the 
contract  and  make  a  big  profit  out  of  it. 
Private  companies  propose  to  keep  the 
proprietary  rights  They  are  now  pat- 
enting all  these  things  and  making  the 
American  public,  in  its  capacity  as  con- 
sumer, pay  a  second  time,  a  much 
greater  price,  in  many  instances,  than 
it  paid  the  first  time. 

To  show  what  some  of  these  things  are 
worth,  the  British  Government  has  a 
system  which  I  believe  is  about  half 
right  The  government  gets  half  the 
royalties  and  patent  rights,  and  the  con- 
tractor gets  the  other  half.  When  the 
Vickers  Viscount  was  developed,  and  was 
sold  to  American  airlines  and  various 
other  airlines  around  the  world,  and  to 
a  number  of  concerns  in  Great  Britain, 
the  government's  half  of  the  royalties 
paid  the  entire  cost  of  developing  that 
magnificent  airplane.  So  the  research, 
if  it  had  been  done  by  a  single  concern, 
would  have  been  paid  for  twice.  In  this 
country  we  give  away  the  rights  to  a  man 
who  has  already  made  a  profit 

The  Senator  has  probably  flown  in  one 
of  the  magnificent  Bpelng  707's.    That 


undoubtedly  was  developed  under  a  Gov- 
ernment contract.  It  was  developed  for 
the  Air  Force  under  contract.  It  is  a 
magnificent  plane,  but  the  price  of  the 
ticket  must  be  greater  because  the  peo- 
ple had  to  pay  more  to  preserve  Uie 
patent  monopoly  of  that  pai-ticular  com- 
pany, which  was  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  this  Government. 

The  Lockheed  Corp.  developed  cerUin 
of  its  planes  for  us  under  a  Government 
contract,  with  a  guaranteed  profit.  Then 
it  proceeded  to  sell  the  planes,  to  be 
manufactured  In  Germany,  and  made  a 
big  profit  out  of  all  the  patent  and  pro- 
prietary rights  which  should  belong  to 
us.  Incidentally,  that  is  one  reason  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  costing  so  much. 
We  are  giving  all  the  missiles  and  rockets 
to  foreign  countries.  They  cannot 
manufacture  them  for  themselves,  be- 
cause the  American  contractors  who  de- 
veloped them  have  all  the  proprietaiT 
rights;  and  while  the  U.S.  Goveriunent 
can  give  them  away,  the  foreign  country 
cannot,  and  the  foreign  country  must 
operate  through  the  man  sitting  at  the 
door,  and  pay  his  tribute  in  terms  of 
fees,  royalties,  and  licenses,  in  order  to 
produce  something  which  we  have  Our 
only  alternative  is  to  buy  the  missiles  at 
our  expense,  and  give  them  to  the  for- 
eign country, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  While  the  Senator  la 
describing  these  transactions  and  the  re- 
sults of  them,  the  impression  which  is 
left  with  me  is  that  there  is  complete 
justice  in  the  argiunents  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  making.  Fre- 
quently when  we  have  an  origmal  im- 
pression of  a  transaction  we  react  by  de- 
claring, "What  he  says  is  right."  or 
"What  he  says  is  wrong."  To  my  sense 
of  justice,  the  arguments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ring  true  in  the 
maximum  degree,  and  I  commend  him 
for  the  presentation  which  he  has  made 
today.  I  hope  that  out  of  it  there  will 
come  fruitful  results 

Let  me  add  this  further  statement: 
For  years  I  rebelled,  while  I  was  mayor 
of  Cleveland  and  Governor  of  Ohio,  at 
the  fact  that  the  bids  submitted  by  salt 
merchants,  electric  light  bulb  vendors, 
and  drug  vendors  were  identical,  to  the 
penny.  There  was  not  a  variation  of  a 
fraction  of   1   penny  in  the  prices  bid. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  dealt 
briefly  with  that  subject,  and  I  was  glad 
he  did. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  a  later 
date  I  shall  go  into  some  more  of  these 
matters.  It  may  interest  the  Senator  to 
examine  the  situation  which  exists  in 
connection  with  health  research.  We 
do  health  research  in  an  effort  to  remedy 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  all  sorts  of  ail- 
ments I  once  served  on  a  cancer  drive, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  done 
likewise  We  stand  out  on  the  corner 
with  a  tincup  in  our  hands  to  get  money 
to  aid  research  in  order  to  save  people  s 
lives.  After  we  stand  on  the  corner  for 
a  while  and  get  a  few  quarters,  we  sup- 
plement them  with  some  of  our  own 
money,  and  the  Government  puts  up 
money  of  the  taxpayers  to  employ  some- 
one to  do  the  research. 
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After  we  pay  someone  to  develop  a 
drug,  he  then  proceeds  to  take  out  a 
private  patent,  and  charge  us  three  or 
four  times  what  It  cost  to  develop  It  to 
begin  with.  That  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  I  believe  we  should  stop. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1  tells  me  that  In 
Florida  there  Is  a  law  that  when  some- 
one Is  working  on  State  of  Florida  busi- 
ness In  research  work,  and  obtains  a 
patent.  It  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
State  of  Florida  In  whole  or  In  part 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  not  sure  which 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  matter  Is  of  great  con.sequence 
to  the  Government  for  the  great  number 
of  retusons  I  have  tried  to  spell  out. 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
memb<'rs  of  the  House  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Committee  have  recommended  to 
the  contrary.  They  have  recommended 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  proceed  to  give  away  all 
the  rights  being  developed  under  NASA. 
A  very  vigorous  minority  group  is  fighting 
acainst  that  position.  The  hearings  were 
held,  and  apparently  the  members  were 
impressed  by  them.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  over  them,  but  I  notice 
that  most  of  the  witnesses  were  patent 
lawyers.  Of  the  remaining  witnesses, 
most  of  them  were  representatives  of 
large  corporations,  who  are  getting  all 
this  handout.  Apparently  no  effort  was 
made  to  seek  the  kind  of  witnesses  we 
sought  for  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee— small  businessmen,  and  p>eople  of 
that  k;nd. 

It  ii  a  little  difficult  to  get  witnesses 
from  small  business  to  testify,  because 
the  If.rge  corporations  and  those  ad- 
ministering the  Department  of  Defense 
have  so  many  ways  they  can  rough  those 
people  up. 

A  small  businessman  testified  before  us 
about  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  the 
specifications  to  msmufacture  cameras. 
He  told  how  it  was  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment so  much  more  than  it  should. 
Within  3  weeks.  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  there  was  ordered  a  worldwide 
field  inspection  of  everything  he  sold  the 
Government,  which  meant  that  the  great 
paten';  lawyer  serving  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  sent  down  the 
word  -x)  rough  that  fellow  up,  because  he 
dared  to  testify  against  a  policy  of  giving 
away  $6  blUion  a  year  of  patent  rights. 

It  IS  very  difficult  to  protect  small 
businiiss  witnesses  who  come  and  tell  us 
the  truth.  If  they  are  not  discriminated 
against  by  those  who  are  administering 
their  Government,  they  are  subject  to 
discrimination  against  them  by  large 
corporatlMis  to  which  they  frequently 
apply  for  subcontracts. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  What  Is  the  rem- 
edy? I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  an  amendment  for  the  purpoae.  I 
gathered  from  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  latter 
did  not  think  this  was  the  appropriate 


time  to  press  the  amendment,  and  that 
Its  chances  of  success  were  not  good  at 
this  time. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  returned  to  the  Chamber, 
because  I  am  very  much  Interested  In 
this  subject,  and  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing his  views.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  abuse  which  requires 
attention,  and  such  remedy  as  may  be 
available. 

I  wonder  what  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has.  He  felt,  I  gath- 
ered, that  this  particular  amendment  was 
perhaps  not  timely,  and  that  possibly 
some  future  time  might  be  better  for  Its 
presentation.  I  think  this  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  something  which 
should  have  the  widest  and  promptest 
attention  I  hope  steps  can  be  taken  to 
move  into  the  situation  with  remedial 
steps,  if  not  all  at  once,  then  at  least 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  some  of  the 
abuse  may  be  diminished  and,  if  e>06- 
slble,  stopped. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  partial  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  In  the  first  place,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  really  not  made  a 
study  of  this  subject,  and  would  not  wish 
to  be  txjund  irrevocably  by  some  point 
which  might  be  made  here  as  to  future 
consideration. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  an 
authorization  bill  for  the  entire  budget 
of  the  Space  Administration.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  agencies  which  must  come  to 
Congress  for  complete  authorization. 

This  being  the  3d  of  May.  as  a 
practical  matter  the  bill  should  move 
along,  because  appropriations  caruiot  be 
made  finally  until  the  bill  becomes  law. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  naturally  a 
controversial  subject  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  will  be 
contested.  I  presume,  because  of  vested 
interests.  That  would  necessarily  slow 
the  bill  down  greatly. 

So  far  as  the  NASA  is  concerned.  It 
partly  complies  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  that 
under  the  basic  law  it  automatically  re- 
ceives title  to  all  patents  arising  from 
NASA  contracts,  but  the  Administrator 
has  authority  to  waive  the  Government's 
patent  rights.  NASA  has  now  for- 
warded proposals  that  would  change  the 
present  patent  provisions  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  The 
argument  of  the  Space  Administration 
is  that  they  ought  to  have  a  uniform 
position  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  is  the  big  factor  in  this 
whole  picture,  but  they  are  not  urging 
any  change  of  legislation  in  connection 
with  the  pending  authorization  bill. 

This  is  like  any  other  important  sub- 
ject which  needs  review,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  sees  it.  It  should  not 
be  tacked  on  the  pending  bill  without  the 
fullest  study,  although  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  given  it  very  fine  study, 
but  certainly  it  should  not  be  added  to 
the  bill  at  this  stage,  anyway. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  amend 
the  basic  space  law.  Consideration  of 
changes  in  NASA's  patent  provisions  In 
that  connection  would  be  more  relevant 


than  It  would  be  here.  It  would  be 
legislation  which  would  not  have  to  pass 
now,  whereas  this  proposed  legislation 
must  pass  at  this  session.  Therefore,  I 
would  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  take  anj'  position  which 
would  prejudice  his  Idea.  That  Is  why 
I  would  hate  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
but  I  would  have  to,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  would  suggest,  therefore. 
that,  without  prejudice,  he  may  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  I  am  anxious 
to  see  this  matter  come  to  a  conclusion. 
I  am  very  reluctant,  however,  to  compel 
ariyone  who  might  be  Inclined  to  agree 
with  my  position  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  on  a  procedural  point.  The 
same  point  which  I  am  trying  to  make 
was.  in  my  judgment,  the  most  impor- 
tant single  point  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  fight  In  1954. 

Looking  at  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  I  see  the  names  of  Senators 
Russell,  Magnuson,  Anderson.  Kirr, 
Symington,  and  Stinnk.  The  other 
three  Democratic  Senators  were  not  In 
the  Senate  at  that  time.  There  are 
many  Senators  who  voted  for  substan- 
tially the  same  position  that  I  am  taking 
today  when  the  matter  came  to  a  vote  in 
1954.  Therefore.  I  am  constrained  to 
withhold  my  amendment  and  not  to 
offer  it  at  this  time,  in  the  hope  that 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  study  it. 
If  these  Senators  think  they  would  have 
to  oppose  it  at  this  time.  I  would  be  re- 
luctant to  compel  them  to  vote  against 
the  amendment.  Therefore.  I  would 
propose  to  submit  the  amendment,  per- 
hajDs  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  to 
the  committee,  in  its  consideration  of 
other  legislation,  and  withhold  it  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  course  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
may  appear  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  formally  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
offered  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
has  not  been  offered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  there  are  no  other 
amendments  to  be  offered,  since  the 
committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to.  I  wonder  If  we  could  have 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  what  purpose 
doet  the  Seniktor  from  Kentucky  seek  the 

floor?  ^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  I WM  going  to  offer  %n 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  perfectly  wlUlna 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
b«  allowed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, with  the  Idea  of  vetting  through 
with  the  bill,  but  I  want  to  get  the  floor, 
which  I  have  been  waiting  to  get  for  2 
days,  but  which  I  have  not  taken  in  order 
to  accommodate  other  Senators.  Ap- 
parently everybody  has  been  accommo- 
dated except  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  wish  to  present  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  Pr«aident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield, 
without  my  losing  my  right  to  the  flooi . 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  If  they  wish,  to 
speedily  conclude  the  business  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  bill  being  handled  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wish  to  make  an  Insertion 
in  the  Record? 
Mr.  SCOTT    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  for  that  pur- 
pose only.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE    NEED    FOR    MORE    REALISTIC 
AND  OBJECTIVE  THINKING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Amen 
Comer  of  Pittsburgh  embraces  a  mem- 
bership which  tjrplfies  the  dynamism  and 
alertness  of  a  city  whose  progress  Is  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  Pennsylvanlans 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Amen  Cor- 
ner, on  April  9,  two  cf  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  delivered  extreme- 
ly Interesting  and  challenging  addresses. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point  the 
speeches  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PaouTTl  and  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MoNHOwm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Thx    Nkzd    for    liou   Rkaxjstic    and 
OsJacTivs  Thinkd«o 
(Sp««ch  oX  Senator  WmsTOK  L.  PmoTrrr  of 
Vermont,  b«for«  th«  Amen  Comer.  Pttta- 
burgh.  P»..  SatunUy,  AprU  8,  IMO) 
For   »ome    Inexplicable  reason   untU  your 
pononable.  brllUant.  and  highly  InfluenUal 
Ua.  Senator,  Kxnst  Scott.  Invited  me  to  ad- 
dreaa  you  tonlfht  I  bad  nev«r  heard  of  the 
Amen  Comer.    Immediately  I  aaaumed  that 
ftn   orgiualaatlon   with   auoh   a   name  muat 
have   some    rellcloxa   alcnlfloanee   and   en- 
Tlslooed  myaeU  belnc  cornered  by  a  group 
with  votcea  lifted  with  evangelloal  fervor  In 
hallelujahs  and  amens — a  situation  to  which 
I  am  not  particularly  adapted. 

However,  when  Senator  Bean  explained 
the  nature  of  yoxir  organisation  and  that  I 


would  not  be  expected  to  deliver  a  sermon 
I  was  happy  to  accept.  I  am  more  at  home 
on  lh«  receiving  end  of  sermons, 

I  hitve  not  been  in  PltUburgh  for  at  leAst 
as  ye4rt  and  am  delighted  to  find  that  U^e 
city  of  imoke  and  soot,  which  I  recall  from 
prevUAis  vtalU,  has  had  a  drastic  face  ItftlnR 
and  become  a  highly  progreealve  metropolis 
of  great  beauty  and  cleanllneas. 

Let  me  assurt  you,  too,  that  any  l  of  the 
100  U.S.  Senator*  who  more  often  than  not 
finds  himself  addrewlng  95  or  B«  empty 
seats  in  the  Senate  Chftmt>er  could  nut  be 
other  than  inspired  at  the  tremendous  audi- 
ence bere  tonight 

Wh»n  your  secretary  wrote  me  a  week  or 
so  ago  to  Inquire  concerning  the  aubject  (if 
my  remarks.  I  replied  that  I  would  speak 
on  "T^e  Need  for  More  Objective  Thinking  ' 
Frankly,  this  was  a  eomfwhat  evsuilve  an- 
swer became,  at  the  time,  I  had  no  Idea 
whatsoever  as  to  the  nature  of  my  Ulk  to- 
night, However,  inasmuch  a«  I  hart  to  have 
a  subject  U  was  necessary  to  ««*lpct  one 
which  would  be  sufficiently  amblitu  jus  to 
enable  me  to  dlscurs  almoet  anything 

Parenthetically,  as  the  only  note  of  po- 
litical partisanship  In  my  whole  s-.^^ech.  I 
may  say  that,  of  covu-se.  1  l>*lleve  RepubU- 
cAns,  as  a  general  thing,  display  more  real- 
istic and  objective  thinking  than  do  thoee 
other  fellows. 

Of  course,  p.»ychologlcally.  It  was  no  ac- 
cident that  I  choee  the  Utie  "The  Need  for 
More  Objective  Thinking."  For  a  long  time 
now.  I  have  felt  the  need  to  emphaalae  to 
my  fellow  Americana  the  need  for  more  real- 
istic and  objective  thinking  In  our  search 
for  solutions  to  the  great  problems  which 
confront  mankind  in  this  year  1960 

And  of  those  problenaa,  the  question  of 
war  ©r  peace  dominates  all  else  for.  by  an- 
other name.  It  la  the  question  of  destrtictlon 
or  BTirvlval,  not  merely  personally,  but  uni- 
versally. It  Is  Ironic  and.  Indeed,  tragic 
that  In  a  time  of  history  when  enlightened 
and  Civilized  mankind  stands  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  conquering  many  mysteries  of  na- 
ture and  gaining  possession  of  the  means  of 
abundance  for  all,  a  step  In  the  wrong  dl- 
rectlen  may  lead  us  down  the  road  back  to 
the  oaves  of  darkness  and  barbarism. 

That  Is  why  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
how  Important  It  Is  for  each  of  us  to  take  a 
fresh  and  unbiased  look  at  the  world  we 
live  In  and  to  do  some  hard,  realistic,  and 
objective  thinking  about  It. 

This  Is  not  the  world  we  Inhabited  before 
World  War  II.  The  Hlroehlma  twmb 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  perllou-s  period  In  human 
history. 

Tlje  atomic  bomb  was  only  the  beginning 
Sine*  then  have  come  the  hydrogen  bombs 
Intercontinental     ballistic    missiles    capable 
of    ttanaportlng   atomic    warheads.     Aircraft 
travsUng    faster   than    the    speed   of    sound 
Submarines  that  can  travel  faster  and  far- 
ther  and   stay   down   longer    than    ever    be- 
fore.    The    conquest    of    outer    space,    with 
sputniks    and   Tlroa   circling    their    separate 
orbits  around  that  mlnlscule  planet  we  call 
earth  and  home. 

Also,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  only  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago.  Communist  Imperial- 
ism has  become  a  major  challenge  to  the 
established  way  of  life  throughout  the  world. 
The  Communist  bloc  now  exerts  toUlltarlan 
control  over  900  million  human  beings,  one- 
thlrf  of  the  world  1  Inhabitants,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  eartbl  tarrltory.  Within  the 
apaoB  of  a  decade  maaatv«  Oonununlst  China 
has  emerged  on  the  world  sUge  and  tu  role. 
thov)gh  yet  unwrlttan.  U  bound  to  be  a  major 
one. 

lu  that  same  period  approximately  a  bil- 
lion people  in  more  than  a  score  of  naUons 
havf  become  free  of  colonial  rule,  and  are 
■trltlng  to  create  new  aocleUea  and  to  achieve 
a  better  life  for  themaelvaa.  With  undar- 
staodable  Impatience  they  are  aflame  to  join 


Uie  aoth  century.  And  almost  wlUiout  ex- 
cepUon  they  Interpret  this  to  mean  rupld  In- 
duatrlftUaatlon.  Most  of  these  peoples  live 
on  or  odjacent  tn  the  three  less -developed 
continents  Asia.  Africa,  and  South  Amer- 
lc:\  and  they  oonstltxit*  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  InhnbltanU  Most  of 
them  do  nut  belnnn  to  the  so-called  white 
rvi  I'N  w  lio  !n  rrcrnt  centuries  hive  dominated 
tl.c  progrcjis    1  clvlliawU'iii  m  we  have  known 

Just  for  comparUon,  let  me  point  out  that 
only  one  out  of  every  18th  person  in  tl\e 
world  today  l»  an  Amerlt-nn  and  that  we 
occ\ii)y  oniv  7  |>ercent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
BefMff  the  Second  World  War.  many  of  our 
pcdplr,  prrhapa  mo«t  of  them,  believed  that 
America  comprised.  In  John  Omnes  famous 
words,  an  ii>i«nd  Inllre  of  luelf  '  But  World 
War  II  and  what  followed  have  cr\mM'l**l  t'^" 
wi»r.i  of  "Fortress  America"  like  the  walU  of 
Jrrlcho 

In  the  19th  century  our  position  on  a  vir- 
tually empty  continent,  our  need  to  expand 
tn  the  Puriflr  and  to  grow  In  freedom,  dic- 
tated the  two  ba*ic  purposes  of  our  foreign 
jxillcv 

1  That  which  was  embodied  In  the  Mon- 
roe Dortrlne  of  preventlnn  non-American 
powers  from  establishing  themselves  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

3.  The  concomitant  avoidance  of  Involve- 
ment  In  the  alliances  and  conflict*  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe 

T^.e  United  States  stood,  also  and  this 
made  our  country  a  revolutionary  Influence 
m  the  world  of  that  time — for  the  right  of 
ail  peoples  to  naUonai  and  Individual  free- 
dom. That  principle  has  remained  ever  since 
a  salient  element  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
peoples   of   the    world 

The  first  Important  break  In  our  wall  of 
Isolation  came  In  World  War  I.  but  then 
we  reUeated  Into  our  shell  We  were  not 
ready  to  accept  the  responslblilUes  of  full 
participation  In  the  family  of  nations 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  however,  the 
double  challenges  of  Communist  Imperialism 
and  the  manifold  problems  of  a  changing 
world  society,  have  made  unprecedented  de- 
mands on  our  people  WUly-nllly,  because 
the  ruins  and  asbes  of  the  worldwide  con- 
flict left  a  vacuum  which  communism  waa 
all  too  eager  to  fill,  we  were  forced  to  step 
forth  In  defense  of  freedom  and  our  own  way 
of  life. 

For  most  peoples  of  the  earth  this  new 
world  that  la  now  In  the  making  Is  an  age 
of  change,  of  liberation,  of  promise  and  of 
hope  The  Communist  powers  have  done 
and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  shape  It  to 
their  purposes.  But  we,  the  free  naUons  of 
the  world,  also  have  opportunities  to  exert 
positive  Influences  If  we  have  the  will  and 
the  wisdom  to  do  It. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  entire  free  world 
to  have  some  of  the  less  developed  cotmtrles 
soon  reach  the  point  of  break-through  to 
self-sustained  development.  The  advance 
of  human  welfare  and  of  standards  of  liv- 
ing on  a  broad  front  Is  In  our  own  Interest, 
not  only  to  hold  the  line  against  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Communist  empire,  but  to  as- 
sure the  progress  and  development  of  our 
own  economy  In  the  years  ahead 

Today,  there  Is  above  all  a  universal  yeam- 
Insr  for  peace  Everywhere  In  the  world — 
>  In  the  hearts  of  the  women  who  bear  and 
raise  the  children.  In  the  hearts  of  the 
men  who  produce  the  goods  we  need,  who 
raise  the  ftxXi  we  eat,  who  ft^:hl  aiKl  die  In 
the  Mvars  we  become  Involved  In — there  Is  a 
palpable  desire  to  end  the  cold  war  and  to 
do  away  with  hot  wan  forever. 

Not  only  the  yearning  heart  but  the  think- 
ing head  of  every  IntelUgent  man  and 
woman  on  earth  must  hope  and  pray  that 
this  universal  dedre  can  be  achieved  The 
knowledge  we  already  poeiesa  of  the  extant 
and  character  at  tba  devastation — in  terms 
of  humanity  and  of  civilisation— which  can 
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be  wrought  by  an  all-out  war  of  modern 
weiMHin*.  must  fortify  our  determination  to 
continue  exploring  every  poastble  road  to 
permanent  i^eace 

Denpite  great  obstacles.  President  Klsen- 
l.owi-r  and  Secretary  Herter  are  relentleaaly 
pursuing  every  poaalblllty  which  may  open 
a  new  path  to  peace  Through  established 
diplomatic  channels,  through  the  United 
Nations  throU)ih  international  conferences. 
thrt>vigh  personal  contact  at  the  simimlt.  they 
leave  no  stone  unturned  In  their  search  fur 
pritce  and  the  world  must  do  them  honor 
f  ir    llielr    efforts 

Tl>e  growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  power,  to- 
gether with  the  maintenance  of  huge  con- 
\t-iaional  forces  In  the  Communist  blue,  has 
com|>«lled  the  United  StatM  and  other  free 
nations  to  be  prepared  (or  a  wid*  variety 
of  military  moves  from  the  fomenting  of 
civil  ctmfllct  to  the  launching  of  all-out 
nuclear  war 

The  iteed  for  a  global  military  |v>«tvirv  as 
a  deterrent,  and  for  operailoiu  if  neces- 
sary, has  compelled  the  United  States  to 
sustain  an  unprecedented  peacetime  mili- 
tary effort  and  also  to  maini.-Mn  aJltances 
with  a  large  number  of  countries  baaed  on 
common  efforts  for  mutual  security 

This  has  been  necessary  because,  while 
poasesslnn  of  the  means  of  massive  destruc- 
tion by  t>oth  sldea  has  resulted,  for  the  time 
being.  In  a  position  of  mutual  deterrence. 
total  war  still  remains  a  horrible  poaalblllty 
This  could  come  about  through  direct  mili- 
tary challenge,  through  miscalculation,  or 
through  local  wars  getting  out   of  control 

The  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  an  adequate 
system  of  Inspection  and  control  of  nuclear 
and  other  armaments,  ha«  made  It  Impos- 
sible to  reach  agreement  on  an  International 
system  of  arms  limitation  which  would  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  proep>ects  of  total  war 
The  urgency  remains  to  find  some  means 
of  controlling  luiclear  and  other  weapons 
It  would  now  appear  that  the  lO-natlon 
Disarmament  Conference  In  Oeneva  has 
reached  a  stalemate  Perhaps  thU  Is  not 
too  surprising  and  certainly  we  muat  not 
p>ermlt  it  to  discourage  us  from  keeping  on 
trying  The  world  cannot  tolerate  Indefi- 
nite continuance  of  the  ever-more-cofitly 
arms  race  But  neither  can  we  accept  the 
S«5vlet  offer  uf  Illusory  security  agreement 
without  verifiable  control. 

Since  there  are  no  acceptable  alternatives 
to  negotiation,  we  must  now  look  ahead  to 
the  summit  conference  In  Parts  the  middle 
of  next  month  While  we  can  l<xjk  ahead 
with  hope,  we  must  not  look  to  the  summit 
with  rose-colored  glasses  or  we  may  become 
vlcUma  of  disillusion. 

Negotiations  are  not  carried  on  In  a  vac- 
uum Armaments  are  not  ends  In  them- 
selves. They  are  Instruments  of  foreign 
policy  which  add  authority  to  the  negotla- 
Uirs  The  best  way  Ui  establish  a  climate  of 
disarmament  Is  to  remove  the  causes  which 
make  the  burden  of  arms  necessary.  That 
means  solving  some  of  the  issues  which 
create  friction  between  the  parties 

For  some  time  now  the  hottest  issue  t>e- 
iween  Ruaala  and  the  free  world  has  been 
Mr  Khrushchev  s  rej^ated  threata  to  sign 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany 
m  an  effort  to  wash  out  Western  rights  tn 
West  Berlin.  Of  course  we  will  not  knuckle 
under  to  any  such  blatant  threats,  nor,  as 
Secretary  Herter  has  so  clearly  stated,  as 
long  aa  those  threats  remain  can  there  be 
anv  real  agreement  on  disarmament  (or 
"there  is  a  clear  relation  between  these  two 
crucial  laeuaa." 

As  of  this  moment.  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
doubt  that  an  agreement  on  Berlin  can  be 
attained  at  the  summit  Perhaps  the  beet 
that  «-e  can  hope  for  Is  an  agreement  to 
resume  negotiations  at  a  lower  le\-el 

As  to  the  Big  Three  conference  to  end 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  that    too.  appears 


to  be  at  stalemate  As  the  raault  of  the 
Camp  David  agreement  between  Pratldant 
Elsenhower  and  Prime  lAnlstar  Maemlllan 
the  two  Western  powert  have  offered  to  Join 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  brief,  voluntary, 
and  unilateral  prolongation  of  the  preaent 
IB-month-old  moratorium  on  all  atomic 
tesU  Inclvidlng  the  small  and  still  undetec- 
table underground  testa 

The  offer,  however,  has  two  conditions 
One  la  that  the  Soviets  sign  a  treaty  which. 
In  line  with  Prealdent  Elsenhower's  original 
proposal  bans  all  btit  the  small  undetectable 
underground  tests  and  which  provides  for 
International  Inspection  and  control  The 
second  condition  la  that  the  Soviets  Join  at 
once  In  sclent iflc  research  to  perfect  detec- 
tion methods  (or  the  small  underground  teau 
ao  that  these  may  later  be  included  In  the 
treaty  So  far.  the  St>vlets  have  not  ac- 
cepted this  genuine  oRer 

It  Is  true  tiiat  aoms  Anterlcan  military 
lender*  and  atomic  energy  officials  have  not 
dupiayed  great  enthusiasm  for  thla  Western 
appnwu-h  They  (eel  we  may  be  taking  too 
much  of  a  chance  In  the  al>sence  of  fool- 
pnxif  Inspection  PV)r  one  thing,  the  Soviet 
record  of  broken  promises  and  agreements 
does  not  lend  assurance  that  they  would 
keep  their  word  not  to  test  and  develop 
small  nuclear  weaporis  for  tactical  use. 

Secondly,  they  feel  that  since  Communist 
manpower  Is  greater  than  ours,  the  addition 
to  their  weaponry  of  tactical  atomic  fire- 
power could  give  them  significant  advantages 
In  smaller,  local  wars. 

However  I  do  believe  that  the  President  Is 
Justified  In  view  of  our  overall  defensive 
posture  In  taking  this  calculated  risk  on 
moral  grounds  and  to  obtain  the  support  of 
world  piibllc  opinion 

All  these  situations  have  naoved  Secretary 
Herter  to  warn  that  "If  anyone  looks  foe 
drairuitic  achievements  at  the  summit  he 
may  be  disappointed  "  He  has  added,  how- 
ever, that  "we  do  kiok  for  progress  "  And 
pr'>gres8  is  at  least  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

5o,  where  does  all  this  leave  us?  What 
must  we  do  to  save  ourselves  and  our  clvUl- 
iatlon' 

To  find  the  answer  we  mvist  look  at  the 
world  as  It  Is — renlLstlcally  and  objectively, 
not  lis  we  might  wish  It  to  be,  not  as  we 
would  like  It,  not  as  the  already  reeilzed 
achievement  of  our  humanitarian  dreams, 
but  as  It,  In  cold  fact,  is 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that,  with  the  death 
if  -Stalin,  a  change  of  face  and  form  has 
come  over  Communist  Russia  The  usually 
softer  voice  and  smiling  physiognomy  ctf 
Mr  K  has  deluded  many  Into  believing  that 
the  big  bear  has  shed  his  claws.  But  the 
hard  reality  la  that  the  claws  have  only  been 
drawn  in.  The  bear  has  not  become  a 
kitten. 

The  Soviet  Intention  remains  what  It  has 
always  been;  to  take  over  the  world  for  com- 
munism Our  largely  suoceaaful  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  the  internal  needs  of  the  Communist 
h\rx-  have  resulted  In  an  at  least  temporary 
hall  to  military  expansion.  Their  oold-war 
efforts  are  now  being  focused  Increasingly  on 
the  economic  arena  And  as  targets,  they 
have  selected  the  less  developed  countries  <rf 
AMa.  Africa,  and  Soi;th  America. 

The  latest  economic  plana  of  the  Soviets 
ahow  clearly  that  they  are  mobilising  their 
rapidly  growing  Industrial  strength  for  eco- 
nomic aggression.  We  are  now  engaffed  In 
an  ect>nomlc  war  on  three  front*;  trade, 
economic  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
at;d  Internal  prugreB.<t  The  purpoae  of  the 
Russian  trade  and  aid  offensive  Is  dear;  to 
link  the  eoonomlea  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  that  of  communlam.  Trmd* 
and  aid  coi»tltute  their  new  Instruments  of 
aggression 

Mi>at  experts  will  agree  that  the  Soviet 
gr\tss  national  product  has  been  growing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  ours.     ThU  la  not  sur- 


prising, however,  inasmuch  as  when  Ruaala 
first  began  to  grow  aa  a  major  IndusUlal 
power  It  was  able  to  utilise  production 
methods  and  technological  advancaa  de- 
veloped by  the  Wastarn  naUons  over  many 
years.  Secondly,  If  you  start  with  a  rel»- 
Uvely  small  productive  capacity  and  add  to 
It  each  year,  the  percentage  of  Increase  wilt 
be  considerably  greater  than  that  tn\*olvlng 
additions  to  a  larger  Industrial  complex. 

However,  we  will  Ignore  at  great  peril  lu 
<'\ir,ielvet>  the  fact  that  in  a  tittle  mure  Uiau 
H)  years  (he  Soviet  Union  has  become  tlie 
vkorld'k  second  greatest  Industrial  power. 
And  we  must  realise  that  It  Is  Industrial 
output,  rather  than  groas  national  product, 
v^hlch  given  a  better  comparison  of  power 
p  Kiitlont 

This  posiuon  Is  bast  gaged  by  the  Indus- 
trial base  of  a  nation  because  this  Is  an  Im- 
porunt  backstop  for  the  military  establlah- 
uunt  and  for  a  country's  International  trad- 
ing position 

Soviet  industrial  production  has  been  in- 
creasing approximately  B  percent  per  year 
since  1050,  twice  the  U.S.  growth  raU  of  4 
percent.  The  Soviet's  greater  growth  rate 
Is  due  to  their  policy  of  growth  with  little 
consumption. 

The  Soviets  hold  down  consumption  to 
about  55  percent  of  gross  national  product 
in  contrast  to  75  percent  In  the  United 
States.  The  emphasis  on  Industrial  expan- 
sion and  the  military  establishment  Is  seen 
In  the  fact  that  only  27  percent  of  Soviet  In- 
dustrial output  la  devoted  to  consumer  goods 
while  our  consumer  output  represents  70 
percent  of  Industrial  production.  While  we 
continue  to  produce  for  ever-more  con- 
spicuous personal  consumption,  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  captive  satellite  peoples  are 
forced  to  sacrifice  for  the  state. 

All  In  all,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  need  to  realize  that  we 
are  at  an  Important  Juncture  In  world  his- 
tory when  right  decisions  must  be  made 
across  the  board  Basically,  our  need  Is  to 
face  up  realistically  to  our  danger;  to  re- 
place our  term  insurance  with  an  endow- 
ment policy. 

The  free  world  has  a  three  to  one  superior- 
ity over  the  Communist  bloc  In  economic 
resources.  It  has  greater  basic  assets  in  Its 
"growth  with  oonsumptlon"  philosophy,  and 
In  Its  moral  and  religious  values. 

Our  only  handicap  Is  that  we  are  not  slaves 
of  the  state;  we  are  free  men  and  an  as- 
sembly of  free  nations.  We  are  In  a  crucial 
contest  with  a  monolithic  group  of  captive 
peoples  and  nations  controlled  and  directed 
from  the  one  fountalnhead.  the  Kremlin. 
That  Is  the  challenge  of  dlct&torahlp  to  free- 
dom. Can  we.  still  retaining  our  basic  free- 
doms, act  In  ocMiaort  for  our  mutual  Interest? 
I  say,  "yes,"  but  It  will  require  self-dlsclpllne 
and  sacrifice  from  all  of  us 

It  Is  understandably  human  to  view  na- 
tional Issues  from  the  narrow  perspective  of 
our  own  private  Interests,  and  to  assume 
that  what  Is  good  for  "us"  Is,  Ipso  facto. 
good  for  the  country. 

This,  however,  may  not  always  be  the  case 
despite  the  difficulty  some  people  have  In 
understanding  why  their  Representative  or 
Senator  may  not  always  be  able  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  them  on  specific  legislation. 

A  Senator  Is  not  a  Senator  of  his  Stats 
alone,  he  la  a  Senator  of  the  Urxlted  Sutss 
of  Amsrtoa.  and  his  oath  of  ofltoe  requires 
htm  to  act  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  determining  what  Is  la  that  bast  In- 
terest, he  Is  not  a  mere  delegate  or  agent  of 
various  Individuals  or  groups,  all  elalmlng  to 
•peak  with  the  voice  of  the  people  Ht  was 
placed  in  his  position  of  trust  bsoauM  the 
electorate  had  ooufldsnoe  In  his  Intscrlty, 
his  unselfishness  and  his  maturity  of  Judg- 
ment. 

In  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "Tour 
reprssentstlv«  o?res  to  you,  not  his  Industry 
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alone,  but  hla  Judgment,  and  he  betrays,  in- 
stead of  serving  you,  If  he  sacrlflces  It  to  your 
opinion. 

I  would  advise  any  citizen  who  wishes  to 
persuade  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  to  his  particular  point 
of  view,  to  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  that 
his  personal,  parochial  interests  coincide 
with  the  larger  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and,  preferably,  that  they  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  each  cltl- 
aen  has  recently  faced,  or  Is  still  facing,  the 
admittedly  distasteful  task  of  flgiirlng  out 
his  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  preserving  our 
way  of  life,  it  is  perhaps  the  ideal  time  to 
drop  our  selfish  points  of  view  and  adopt  a 
more  objective  and  realistic  method  of 
thinking. 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  realize  that  the  only 
alternative  to  paying  the  price  for  peace  is 
paying  a  still  higher  price  of  annihilation. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  "Amen" 
to  the  stirring  words  of  Vermont's  Revolu- 
tionary hero,  Ethan  Allen,  when  he  told  the 
Continental  Congress:  "I  wish  to  God, 
America  would  at  this  critical  juncture  ex- 
ert herself.  She  might  rise  on  eagles'  wings, 
and  mount  to  glory,  freedom  and  immortal 
honor  If  she  did  now  but  know  and  exert  her 
strength." 
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SygJCH  BT  Senatok  A.  S.  Mike  Monkonet,  at 

Amkn    Cornxk,    PrrrsBimcH,    Pa.,    April   9, 

1900 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  invitation  extended 
to  me  to  address  this  annual  dinner  of  the 
Amen  Comer  hon<»lng  your  president,  Mr. 
Joseph  William  Hubbard.  Looking  at  the 
distinguished  lUt  of  "Who's  Who  "  speakers 
who  have  addressed  you  In  the  past — Gov- 
ernors, pundits.  Congressmen,  mayors,  ad- 
mirals, and  a  quorum  of  the  US.  Senate — I 
feel  tonight  like  I  did  the  day  I  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  love  to  speak  here. 
The  very  name  Amen  Corner  intrigues  us. 
We  are  used  to  service  in  the  "heckling 
chamber"  and  this  refuge,  after  2  months 
of  civil  rights  filibustering,  is  welcome 
Indeed. 

I  note  too  with  pleasure  that  you  tr\wt 
your  speakers  to  select  their  own  topics. 
This  Is  rare  indeed  in  this  business.  Usually 
people  who  work  all  day  selling  automobiles 
want  you  to  talk  about  autonK>biies,  editors 
want  you  to  talk  about  the  press,  scientists 
want  to  talk  about  science,  and  farmers  want 
to  talk  about  subsidies.  Now  proving  that 
politicians  do  not  always  talk  about  politics 
I  want  to  talk  about  "Tomorrow's  Horizons." 

From  my  assignment  as  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  have  seen  a  revolution  in  civil  aviation. 
We're  moving  so  fast,  so  far,  so  high,  that 
it's  hard  to  keep  up  with  yesterday,  let  alone 
tomorrow.  Planes  delivered  or  on  order  will 
double  the  seating  capacity  of  the  world's 
airlines.  Where  we  formerly  brought  out  one 
new  plane  model  every  2  or  3  years,  this  past 
year  has  seen  not  one,  but  live  6i>ectacular 
new  turbine-powered  mactunes  Introduced 
on  the  airlines.  Ranges  have  gone  up  from 
1,500  to  3,500  miles  and  altitudes  from  lO.OOO 
to  15,000  to  40,000  feet  and  speeds  up  to  450 
and  500  miles  per  hour 

"My  day"  of  an  average  Jet,  as  outlined  to 
me  by  one  of  the  vice  presidents  in  charge 
of  scheduling,  was  to  schedule  within  the 
24-hour  span  a  round  trip  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles.  Since  there  had  to  be  a  stop- 
over at  Los  Angeles  of  a  few  hours,  they  pro- 
posed to  fly  to  Kansas  City  or  Oklahoma  City 
and  return  to  Los  Angeles  during  this  period. 

In  the  last  18  months  we  have  proved  that 
man  can  circle  the  globe  without  ever  touch- 
ing the  wheels  of  his  plane  to  the  earth.  Last 
year  Oen.  Curt  LeMay,  'Vice  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force,  flew  from  Japan  to  Washington,  D.C., 
nonstop  over  the  polar  route  in  20  hours. 
Be  set  a   new   record,   but   the  remarkable 


thing,  about  this  trip  was  that  he  left  on  a 
Tuesday  and  arrived  on  Monday.  The  chil- 
dren In  the  primary  classrooms  have  greater 
Interest  in  these  fabulous  new  frontiers  of 
travel  than  their  elders. 

Bu|  even  these  developments  leave  us  un- 
prepared for  things  to  come.  The  new  B-70 
Is  now  being  built  in  California.  It  will 
cruls*  at  70.000  feet  at  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound.  They  wish  to  make  a  supersonic, 
comn»ercial  version  as  well.  At  2.000  miles 
an  hour,  the  distance  between  Washington 
and  Los  Angeles  would  be  1 4  hours. 

The  only  thing  bad  abcut  this  new  plane  Is 
that  It  has  no  windows.  I  told  the  designers 
It  woiuld  never  be  popular  as  the  passengers 
wouK  get  claustrophobia.  They  were  quick 
to  explain  that  they  had  solved  that  easily. 
Instead  of  having  windows  that  might  blow 
out  at  the  high  pressur.zatlon  required  for 
TO.OOt  feet  altitudes,  and  thus  endanger  the 
lives  of  all  passengers,  they  have  provided  for 
televising  the  territory  they  were  passing 
over  a  screen  in  the  front  of  the  plane. 

Now  testing  the  X-15.  Pilot  Scottle  Cross- 
field  win  zoom  this  Buck  Rogers  missile-like 
Jet  Up  to  125  miles  above  the  earth — 100 
miles  Into  outer  space.  It  Is  likely  to  be 
man'fc  first  controlled  Sight  Into  the  relative 
vacuum  of  the  space  beyond  the  earths 
atmoBpheric  layer  And  even  beyond  man- 
piloted  airspace  ships  like  the  X-15.  come 
the  astronauts  of  the  man-carrying  missile. 

As  dangerous  as  this  voyage  will  be.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  we  already  know 
more  about  the  environment  man  will  face 
in  tltese  new  prot)e8  into  the  great  beyond 
than  Columbxis  knew  when  he  set  sail  to  find 
a  new  route  to  the  wealth  of  India 

Thius.  as  man  has  perfected  the  "eye  in  the 
sky  "  satellite  that  can  televise  back  weather 
and  other  Information,  as  it  orbits  the  earth. 
we  move  beyond  our  earthly  horizons  and 
seek  out  new  ones  in  outer  space.  The  con- 
test of  science  is  taking  on  the  thrill  of  a 
basketball  game  as  Ruscla  and  the  United 
States'  compete. 

From  a  late  start,  our  American  scientists 
are  tjegirining  to  close  the  gape  Thus,  after 
the  6oviets  managed  to  put  a  satellite  in 
orbit  around  the  moon  and  to  photograph 
Its  dark  and  unseen  side  for  the  first  time  In 
the  world's  history,  we  chose  a  longer  and 
harder  target. 

Today  from  nearly  4  million  miles  out 
Pioneer  V  seeks  Its  orbit  with  the  sun  With 
power  generated  from  the  radiation  of  the 
sun,  it  is  sending  back  Its  mesvages  loud  and 
clear. 

As  oiu-  horizons  are  lifted  by  scientific 
progress  to  encompass  outer  space.  I  am 
hauitted  by  two  p>o6Sl  bill  ties.  The  first  is 
that  our  scientific  and  technological  progress 
and  the  whole  civilization  that  supports  it 
may  be  totally  constuned  in  the  thermo- 
nuclear war  which  It  has  made  possible.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  possibility  represents 
our  Inost  immediate  danger  because  I  think 
that  it  is  one  that  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized. Our  political  leaders  of  both  parties 
and  the  leaders  of  other  natioiui  understand 
the  Catastrophic  results  which  a  "hot  war" 
would  bring.  All  of  us  pray  that  the  efforts 
being  made  In  Geneva  and  at  the  summit 
will  serve  to  reduce  the  chances  of  such  a 
horror. 

Tlje  other  danger  which  faces  America  is 
more  subtle,  but  nonetheless  real.  Politicians 
and  businessmen  have  tended  to  resign 
tbeisselves  to  an  age  of  science  and  have  be- 
come so  hypnotized  by  the  exploits  of  science 
in  missiles  and  rocketry  that  they  have  failed 
to  understand  the  other  challenge  which 
face^  us.  Tomiorrow's  war  may  be  a  space 
war.  Today's  war  is  an  economic  war.  It 
will  be  fought  and  won  on  the  ground.  It 
can  be  won  only  if  we  marshal  the  genius  of 
politics,  of  business,  and  of  labor. 

Winston  Churchill  understood  that  even 
more  demanding  than  the  "s'lidden  shock  of 
battle"  were  the  "long  drawn  out  trials  of 


vigilance  and  exertion"  The  Soviet  eco- 
nomic offensive  is  such  a  trial.  It  will  test 
the  courage,  drive,  and  endurance  of  our 
free   system   versus   their  slave  system. 

As  early  as  1962  Stalin  said;  "We  can  win 
the  world  peaceably.  It  will  eventually  turn 
upon  West  Germany  and  Japan  But  the 
stupid,  greedy  West  will  hamper  their  for- 
eign trade.  "Then  we  shall  draw  them  Into 
our  orbit  through  overwhelming  trade 
agreements  " 

Then  In  1957  Khrushchev  arrogantly  de- 
clared: "We  declare  war  upon  you  In  the 
peaceful  field  of  trade" 

As  a  hard-bitten  Communist,  Mr  Khru- 
shchev certainly  believes  In  Ills  system  aid 
Is  convinced  that  given  time  and  continu- 
ing pro!^res8  he  can  outprrxJuce  us  and  out- 
trade  us  under  his  totalitarian  system. 

We  have  seen  the  threat  already  in  sev- 
eral fields,  but  these  thrusts  into  our  mar- 
kets and  into  the  world  market  are  Ju.st  the 
scouting  forays   for  a   bigger  offensive  later 

Last  year  we  saw  Russia  deliberately  in- 
vade ar.d  destroy  the  stable  world  alumlntim 
market.  Granted,  they  dumped  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  world  supply,  but  It 
forced  the  whole  price  structure  down  to 
an  uneconomic  level.  It  cost  Russia  little, 
but  Its  Impact  on  our  industry  during  that 
period  was  alarming. 

Last  fall,  we  saw  Communist -made  pig 
Iron  offered  to  buyers  at  a  delivered  price 
in  Buffalo  20  percent  below  the  price  of 
American-made  pig  Iron 

The  aluminum  deal,  the  pig  Iron  deal,  as 
was  the  tin  dumping  a  few  months  earlier, 
were  cases  of  Intentional  disruption  of  In- 
ternational markets.  While  Russia  blamed 
"Imperialist  America"  for  dumping  and 
breaking  the  prices  of  metals  from  small 
Independent  states,  she  herself  was  crediting 
the  chaos  she  decried. 

Her  end  Is  to  invade  and  disrupt  trade 
and  politics  Long-term  credits  and  barter 
deals  give  legitimate  cover  for  her  agents. 
We  need  l^ok  no  further  south  than  Cuba  to 
see  this  pattern. 

Russia's  production  is  rising,  the  quality 
of  her  products  Is  improving,  the  skills  of 
her  latxjr  force  are  Increasing,  according 
to  the  fore.gn  Industrialists  who  have  care- 
fully inspected  their  hundreds  of  new  plante. 
Natural  resources  are  being  developed  in 
hydroelectric  projects  which  dwarf  Grand 
Coulee  One  huge  dam  being  built  near 
the  Arctic  Circle  will  supply  p<-)wer  over  great 
distances  to  Industry  They  have  devel- 
oped a  tran.smlsslon  system  using  extra  high 
voltages  over  heavy-duty  wires  that  will  de- 
liver electricity  to  points  up  to  1,000  mile* 
distant    with  a  line  loss  of  only  10  percent. 

Beyond  this  picture  of  Industria:  mobiliza- 
tion and  bitter  competition  f<jr  world  mar- 
kets Is  another  specter  even  more  challeng- 
ing to  our  system — the  hordes  of  Industrial- 
ized Chinese 

Don't  make  the  mistake  that  the  Chinese 
are  all  "no  tlokee — no  laundry"  people.  Un- 
der a  slavc-dlaclpllned  system,  they  are  mov- 
ing at  a  faster  pace  than  did  Russia  In  her 
early  years  of  Industrial  effort.  They  have 
far  to  go,  but  they  are  on  the  move.  Indus- 
trial experts  from  Canada,  men  of  great 
experience,  who  had  seen  dozens  of  their 
new  plants  on  a  3-month  inspection  trip, 
declared  them  modern,  well-run.  and  ably 
managed  Young  Chinese  In  their  late  20'8 
and  30's.  trained  In  the  Russian  Indtis- 
trles,  with  new  equipment  and  machinery, 
worked  thousands  of  youthful  Chinese,  re- 
cently off  farms,  for  long  grueling  hours 
with  a  drive  for  production  Increases  that 
to  these  Canadi.ins  wns  fantastic. 

These  Chinese  goods  haven't  yet  reached 
the  world  mjirlcets  In  quantity.  Btit  I  have 
seen  fabrics  and  other  Red  Chinese  goods 
In  Hong  Kong  priced  substantially  below 
even  the  competing  Japanese  products. 

Bven  In  the  free  world  wo  face  competi- 
tion   tougher   than   we  have  ever  faced   be- 
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(ore.  This  cornea  from  our  fneiMls  It  is 
less  brutal,  but  no  less  keen.  This  is  a  new 
era  of  competition  foe  the  United  States 
Heretofore,  we  have  been  troubled  with 
cheap,  low  quality  goods  from  Japmn,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Franc*  With  plants  today 
more  modem  than  our*,  they  have  rebounded 
to  challenge  us  In  our  own  private  pasture, 
the  quality  markets  of  the  world. 

WTiere  you  used  to  see  four  out  of  five 
cars  of  American  manufacture  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  today  you  are  lucky  to  see 
one  out  of  Ave  Where  Eurnp)ean  and  Asian 
airports  formerly  served  airliners  100  percent 
of  American  design,  today  the  ratio  is  about 
M>  50  In  electronics  they  match  our  qual- 
ity and  undersell  us  sharply  Japan  soon 
will  market  a  large-screen  color  TV  set  here 
fur  $295 

I'm  not  trying  to  paint  a  dark  picture  for 
the  Fake  of  discouragement.  Rather  to  say 
simply  that  the  "honeymoon  Is  over  "  No 
longer  does  "Made  In  USA"  entitle  us  to  a 
monopoly  on  quality  goods  In  this  world, 
for  there  are  others  crowding  us  every  step 
of  the  way. 

It  seems  simple  logic  that  as  more  and 
more  countries  comf>ete  In  the  production  of 
more  and  more  goods  to  satisfy  the  world's 
demand,  a  basic  element  of  American  policy 
must  be  to  Increase  the  market  for  those 
(roods  TTils  in  turn  requires  that  the  United 
State*  continue  It*  efforts  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  those  nations 
of  the  world  whoee  present  poverty  goes  un- 
relieved because  they  haven't  the  means 
w-ilh  which  to  buy  the  product*  they  need. 

This  Is  not  Just  an  American  problem,  it  Is 
a  common  problem  to  all  of  those  nations  of 
the  world  who  are  producing  an  exportable 
surpltis  of  capital  and  of  Industrial  and  con- 
sumer goods,  and  more  and  more  It  Is  being 
recognized  as  a  common  problem. 

Within  the  last  year  a  blpertisan  effort  in 
our  Government  has  resulted  in  the  United 
States  proposing  that  the  free  world  estab- 
lish the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation as  an  affiliate  of  tlie  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
It  will  provide  additional  resources  for  In- 
ternational loans — not  U  8  gifts — to  under- 
developed countries  for  those  projects  which 
contribute  to  their  economic  growth. 

Not  only  does  the  creation  of  new  markets 
require  financial  assistance  to  the  countries 
whose  people  can  then  become  our  customers. 
It  requires  that  American  btislneas  open  new 
frontiers  with  new  products  and  new  tech- 
niques. Atomic  energy  offers  a  fertile  field 
for  new  and  Im.aglnatlve  approaches  to  bring 
the  underdeveloped  nations  Into  the  20th 
century   and   Into   world   commerce. 

Radioactive  isotopes  for  Industry  and  for 
human  health  already  are  showing  great 
promise.  For  agriculture,  vast  experiments 
are  going  on  to  Increase  production  and  de- 
velop new  types  of  foods  and  new  strains  of 
livestock  We  need  only  breakthroughs  on 
cheap  and  safe  electric  generating  plants  to 
open  up  vast  new  markets  around  the  world 
from  atomic  power.  For  engineering  use  In 
excavating  canals,  harbors,  and  reservoirs, 
controlled  underground  atomic  bla-sts  offer 
promise  of   construction   miracles. 

In  the  field  of  desallnlzatlon  of  the  ocean's 
water,  the  great  heat  of  atomic  piles  may  hold 
the  answer  to  unlocking  nature's  secret 
Here  we  could  help  our  own  water-hungry 
coasts  of  California  and  Texas  and  export 
plants  that  could  turn  the  north  African 
coast,  now  In  virtual  revolution,  into  a  peace- 
ful, prosperous  and  productive  area.  In 
the  Middle  Bast,  where  irrigation  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  desert- parched  starvation 
and  a  lush  Imperial  Valley  type  of  agricul- 
ture, dangerous  tension*  of  poeslble  war 
could  be  eafed  through  such  breakthroughs 
in  desallnlzatlon  of  sea  water. 

Contribution  to  economic  development 
can  assure  an  expanding  rather  than  a  static 
world  market.    But  the  market  may  expand 


while  America's  share  of  It  contracts.  We 
must  still  meet  growing  competition  in  price. 
In  service,  and  In  the  quality  of  our  prod- 
uct Through  the  resourceful  leadership  of 
free  men,  we  can  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet 
competition. 

We  must  search  out  and  develop  new  In- 
ventions, new  techniques,  and  new  products. 
Such  development*  must  be  a  dynamic  part 
of  our  economy,  but  there  is  still  a  Arm  and 
imn^utable  rule  of  economics  that  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  hard  work.  All  the  gadgets, 
automation,  mass  production,  and  design 
still  demand  quality  work  for  quality  prod- 
ucts "nils  means  quality  workmanship  and 
quality  management.  It  means  a  delivered 
product  sup>erlor  to  any  and  all  competition. 

But  we  can't  meet  the  challenge  of  com- 
petition by  following  the  easy  road  of  doing 
tlie  some  things  as  we've  always  done  be- 
fore. We  can't  meet  It  U  we  dont  realize 
that  we  must  earn  again  each  year  the  title 
of  the  greatest  power  of  the  world. 

We  can't  meet  it  by  hvlng  in  the  Joys  and 
the  prides  of  the  past,  but  must  find  the 
new  frontiers  of  tomorrow,  and  as  pioneers 
m  a  new  age  use  new  tools  with  new  vigor  for 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

TTils  we  can't  do  with  a  30-hour  week. 
Nor  can  we  do  it  with  management  taking 
2  months  off  each  year  at  Palm  Springs  or 
Palm   Beach 

Our  danger  is  real  as  other  nations,  some 
slave  and  some  free,  seek  the  place  in  the 
sun  that  we  hold  with  casual  Indifference, 
forgetting  the  callouses  and  sore  mtiscle* 
that  won  us  that  place.  If  we  do  not  un- 
derstand this  fantastic  drive  of  our  com- 
petitors who  have  grown  lithe  and  lean  and 
shrewd  and  clever  under  the  hardships  of 
hunger  and  privation,  we  will  follow  the 
path  of  other  great  powers  which  today  are 
only  shells  of  former  worldwide  giory. 

"There  is  a  grim  renUnder  that  should  spur 
us  on  while  we  still  have  a  margin  of  leader- 
ship.    Voltaire  \tTote  200  years  ago: 

■  "The  sound  that  history  makes  la  the 
sound  of  satin  slippers  going  downstairs, 
and  of  a'ooden  shoes  going  up." 

It's  time  we  put  on  our  fathers'  working 
boots. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10809>  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  sal- 
aries and  expense,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  and  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  we 
could  take  up  the  committee  amend- 
ments now.  or  does  he  seek  to  speak  on 
the  committee  amendments?  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  of  the  committee 
amendments  is  to  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion with  reference  to  the  CMl  Service 
Commission — the  exceptions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  that  amendment.  Is  that  the 
first  amendment? 

Mr.   STENNIS.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  were  adopted  en 
bloc. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes;  they  were  ofTered 
and  adopted  en  bloc,  subject,  however. 


to  the  usual  proviso,  as  the  Senator 
from  Misslssli>pi  undeirstood.  that  they 
could  be  taken  up  as  ori^nlnal  matter  by 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  the  purpose  of 
prop>ounding  some  questions  on  that 
amendment.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  ask  some 
questions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  desire  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to 
offer  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATrvi  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  17.  insert: 

Sec  4.  That  paragraph  203'b)(2)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended  <42  U.S.C.  2473 
<bM2)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ten"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thir- 
teen," and  by  striking  out  "two  hundred 
and  sixty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two  hundred  and  ninety." 

Renumber  the  following  sections. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order,  so 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  may  be 
heard?  ' 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFTTCER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recognize  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  given 
this  bill  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  committee,  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  for 
the  chairman  of  tiie  subcommittee  who 
presented  the  bill  today.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  his  presentation  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  for 
her  statement,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    I  Mr.   Young!  . 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senate  why  I 
have  oflTered  the  amendment.  I  note 
that  the  committee  had  added  $50  mil- 
lion to  the  authorization.  I  think  that 
was  the  wise  thing  to  do.  As  has  been 
said,  the  added  funds  may  be  needed  in 
the  event  there  is  a  breakthrough,  or 
something  new  is  developed.  In  that 
event,  a  new  authorization  would  not  be 
required,  and  funds  could  be  made  avail- 
able quickly  for  that  purpose.  However, 
in  reading  the  committee  report  and  also 
the  hearings,  I  was  interested  in  the  item 
which  was  deleted  by  the  ccanmittee,  to 
which  my  amendment  is  directed. 

It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  NASA 
has  made  tremendous  progress.  The 
Administrator  of  that  organization,  I>r. 
T.  Keith  Olennan,  has  stated  that  in  the 
sophistication — or  technical  excellence — 
of  the  satellites  which  we  have  put  into 
space  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  ahead  of  Russia.  Dr.  Glennan 
has  also  said,  and  it  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  in  one  impor- 
tant resp>ect  it  is  believed  we  are  behind 
Russia,  and  that  Is  we  do  not  possess  an 
engine  with  thrust  which  can  put  large 
payloads  into  space. 

I  understand  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun's 
organization  was  transferred  from  the 
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Army  to  NASA  for  the  chief  purpose  of 
developing  an  engine  with  the  thrust 
capable  of  putting  large  payloads  into 
space. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  multiengined 
device  was  fired  in  the  ftrst  static  test 
of  the  booster  for  the  Saturn  project. 
There  is  hope  that  there  will  be  devel- 
oped a  single-chamber  engine  for  the 
project,  called  Nova,  which  will  also  de- 
velop 1.500,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

The  issue  I  raise  is  this:  Money  will 
not  develop  these  great  engines.  Men 
will  develop  them — men  with  experience 
and  great  scientific  qualities.  They  are 
the  men  who  are  now  working  on  the 
great  booster  engines  at  the  new  Gteorge 
Marshall  Space  Plight  Center. 

I  have  read  the  record.  It  appears 
that  NASA  did  not  ask  for  the  additional 
money  provided  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, although  I  am  glad  more  money  was 
provided.  NASA  asked  that  30  scien- 
tists, technici£tns,  and  engineers  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  Civil  Service  regulations. 
They  said  that  16  of  them  were  needed 
at  the  George  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  to  work  on  the  large  booster 
rocket. 

I  notice  that  Dr.  Glennan  and  others 
testified  that  this  exception  is  needed 
in  order  to  be  able  to  hold  or  to  retain 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
who  are  needed  at  the  George  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center.  I  noted  also  that 
one  of  those  who  was  to  be  covered  by 
the  amendment  which  has  been  deleted 
was  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun. 

I  asked  some  questions  of  the  Spvace 
Agency  and  was  told  that  it  is  feared 
that  if  the  exception  is  not  made,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  men  who  have 
been  working  on  this  great  project  may 
be  attracted  by  offers  from  private  in- 
dustry, and  thus  may  be  lost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  certain  that  that 
will  happen.  However,  I  should  say  that 
if  there  is  any  possibility  at  all  that  the 
Government  would  lose  the  services  of 
the  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
who  are  working  on  projects  in  the  very 
field  in  which  the  United  States  is  be- 
hind Russia,  then  the  Senate  ought  to 
adopt  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  except  those 
persons  from  the  regvilations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Classification  Act.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  said  it  should 
be  done.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
said  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  space 
agency  has  said  it  ought  to  be  done. 

I  know  the  objectivity  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis!.  I  have 
the  most  profound  confidence  in  him. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him.  Is  there  any 
danger  at  all  that  if  this  amendment  is 
not  kept  in  the  bill,  the  Government 
might  lose  the  services  of  some  of  the 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians, 
who  are  serving  under  Dr.  Wemher 
von  Braun  at  the  George  Marshall  Test- 
ing Center? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  made  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  facts  in  connection 
with  this  problem.  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  background  of  my  answer  to 
his  question.    I  do  not  know  whether  he 


had  the  opportimity  to  be  here  eailier 
in  the  day  when  this  question  was  covered 
in  my  presentation  of  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee were  unanimously  in  accord  that 
these  positions  and  exceptions  be  made 
as  advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. However,  a  very  vigorous  objec- 
tion wtis  raised  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  is  now- 
considering  the  very  question  as  it  relates 
to  the  Bpace  agency  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government.  So  in  deference  to  the 
position  and  responsibility  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  removed  the  provi- 
sion from  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  made  this  explanation 
in  the  report: 

The  committee  believes  that  a  valid  case 
has  been  made  for  authorizing  30  addition- 
al top-level  positions  to  NASA  In  order  to 
assure  that  It  can  attract  and  hold  the  hlgh- 
callber  personnel  needed  to  plan  and  execute 
the  civilian  space  program  However.  In 
view  of  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  provision  In  question  has  been  deleted 
from  the  bill  In  order  to  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  NASA's  requirements  in 
conneatlon  with  the  total  personnel  picture 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  view  of  the 
Imporljance  of  this  matter,  it  is  hoped  that 
necessary   action   will    be    taken   promptly. 

If  5uch  action  should  not  l>e  taken 
promptly,  presumably  additional  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  introduced  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  the  basic  law  relating 
to  the  Space  Administration,  and  at  that 
time  I  shall  certainly  feel  free  to  offer 
the  very  proposal  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  makes  reference. 

However,  I  know  that  our  committees 
are  considering  the  matter.  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson  I  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston]  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment,  but  the  report  contains  a 
letter  from  him. 

I  think  the  fears  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  are  well  grounded  with  respect 
to  the  situation,  but  I  believe  he  can  be 
assured  that  some  affirmative  action  will 
be  taken  along  the  very  lines  which  he 
advocates. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  House  took  action  to  except 
30  positions  at  the  request  of  NASA, 
so  as  to  make  certain  that  16  of  those 
positions  would  be  available  to  needed 
persons  at  the  Marshall  Space  Plight 
Center ' 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
accept  that  provision,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance except  that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  might  take  some 
action  which  would  follow  the  request  of 
NASA. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  that  com- 
mittae  of  the  Senate  has  primary  and 
major  responsibilities  in  this  field  They 
have  been  requested  to  consider  the 
question  and  have  agreed  to  do  so 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recognize  that  fact; 
but  when  the  bill  authorizing  tlie  space 
agency  was  originally  drawn,  it  provided 
for  the  exception  of  260  personnel,  and 
the    Committee    on    Aeronautical    and 


Space  Sciences  made  the  exception  at 
that  time,  did  it  not? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  at  the  tune  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  agency,  and  such  action 
was  considered  absolutely  necessary  at 
that  time. 

Mr  COOPER  I  observe  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  in  the  Chamber.  I  have 
-served  under  him  I  know  the  high 
quality  of  his  work.  I  know  what  a  good 
man  he  is.  and  I  am  aware  of  his  deep 
interest  in  this  subject  I  see  other 
members  of  the  committee  also  in  the 
Chamber. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  space  agency.  Everyone  has  been 
speaking  about  how  far  the  United 
States  is  behind  Russia  in  missiles  and 
space  projects.  Actually  we  are  not  be- 
hind in  the  number  and  in  the  sophisti- 
cation of  satellites  which  the  space 
agency  has  put  up.  We  are  ahead. 
However,  we  are  behind  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  booster  engine.  Money 
will  not  develop  it.  but  men  will.  The 
men  whom  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  and 
Dr  Glennan  want  for  this  purpose 
would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  proposed 
exception.  So  today  we  can  make  cer- 
tain that  those  men  will  be  provided  to 
the  space  agency. 

I  should  say  that  in  99  cases  out  of 
100.  or  perhaps  in  999  cases  out  of  1.000, 
we  should  defer  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  However.  I 
cannot  understand  why.  in  an  important 
matter  such  as  this,  and  particularly 
in  this  field,  we  should  not  go  ahead, 
grant  the  exception,  and  settle  the  mat- 
ter now 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  COOPER     I  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
dislike  to  raise  opposition  to  a  matter 
such  as  this.  However,  we  all  know  that 
the  question  of  supergrades  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  is  not  only  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  but  is  also,  as  the  usual  practice, 
studied  m  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Ordinarily  a  certain  number  of  super- 
grades  are  granted.  Then  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  makes  a  study  to  see 
what  agency  or  department  needs  the 
.supergrades  the  most. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  had  hearings,  and  is  now- 
having  hearings,  on  matters  pertaining 
to  pay.  .supergrades,  and  matters  of  that 
kind. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  we  will  give  this  matter  every  bit  of 
attention  we  possibly  can  and  will  bend 
over  backward  to  help  the  Space  Agency. 

However,  if  we  should  ever  start  to  let 
the  various  agencies  say  how  many 
supergrades  they  will  have,  without  there 
being  some  supervision  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  we  will  get 
into  trouble.  If  one  agency  receives  such 
consideration,  another  agency  will  want 
it,  and  soon  every  agency  will  be  seeking 
supergrades. 

I  realize  that  insofar  as  the  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Agency  is  concerned,  these 
pxjsitions   probably   are   needed   at   this 
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time  But  we  should  not  break  down  our 
regular  governmental  procedure,  for  If 
that  were  to  happen,  then.  I  warn  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  done  time  after  time  in 
the  i>ast,  we  would  be  taking  a  most  dan- 
gerous course. 

Mr.  COOPER  But  suppose  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  does 
not  agree  that  such  exceptions  should  be 
made.  Then  the  Space  Agency  might 
lose  the  services  of  valuable  scientists, 
whose  work  is  most  necessarj'  to  the  suc- 
ce.ssful  conduct  of  the  program. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  in  favor  of  granting  the  exceptions, 
so  the  request  of  the  Agency  can  be  com- 
plied with;  and  that  would  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  authorization  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  with  concurrence  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Certainly  we  do  our  best  to 
safeguard  that  procedure. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr  COOPER      I  yield 

Mr  CARLSON  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
wish  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  retention  of  the  .services  of 
these  valuable  employees,  who.se  work  is 
fcr  the  benefit  of  the  Space  Agency  and 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  But  I  do  not  know  cf  any  in- 
stance in  which,  after  the  Civil  Service 
Commission— which,  after  all.  makes 
studies  in  regard  to  all  such  matters — 
has  recommended  to  the  committee  that 
the  specific  jobs  be  allowed,  the  com- 
mittee h&K  not  agreed  that  they  ."^hould 
be  allowed. 

As  the  r^nator  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  we  are  concerned  with  having  the 
orderly  procedure  followed;  and  the 
committee  has  proceeded  on  that  basis. 
When  such  necessities  arise.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  requests  will  he 
promptly  met, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield  to  me? 

Mr,  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the 
sut)committ<»e  which  handles  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  However,  as  a  result 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, I  believe  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  submitted  is  not  now 
in  the  bill,  I  believe  the  reason  why  the 
full  committee  took  out  the  amendment 
was.  not  that  we  did  not  recognize  the 
urgent  necessity  to  have  the.se  additional 
positions  created,  but  that  we  felt  that 
if  we  were  to  proceed  on  that  basis,  we 
would  be  usurping  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  standing  committee  headed  by  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston!. 

If  this  proix>sal  is  meritorious — and  I 
believe  it  is — I  think  the  Senator  from 
Sjuth  Carolma  will  soon  hold  a  com- 
mittee hearing,  and  that  the  committee 
will  soon  act  upon  the  proposal. 

In  any  event,  this  matter  will  be  In 
conference,  inasmuch  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  included  the  provision 
In  its  version  of  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  I  did  not  wish  to  proceed 
on  a  basis  which  would  result  In  usurp- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
I  thought  th&t  II  the  proposal  ^ere  meri- 


torious, the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
CAaLsoHj  and  the  Senator  from  South 
CaLToLina  [Mr.  Johnston]  would  prompt- 
ly call  meetings  of  their  committee;  and. 
if  not.  the  matter  could  wait  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  think  any  present  em- 
ployee would  be  discharged,  in  any  event. 

I  believe  the  request  is  justified,  and 
should  be  approved,  and  our  committee 
report  so  states;  but  in  my  opinion  this 
matter  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  or  F»ost  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  So  I  hope  we  shall  give  that 
committee  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the 
proposal.  If  the  committee  does  not  view 
the  matter  in  the  way  we  do,  of  course 
we  can  then  proceed  to  pass  on  it.  But 
I  take  the  same  point  of  view  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  does. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  chainnan  of  the  Si>ace 
Committee,  and  recognize  his  deep  inter- 
est in  this  field.  I  also  have  my  own 
responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  know  that  all  of  us  have  been 
giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this 
subject,  for  it  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  United  States  is  far  behind  Rus- 
sia, at  least  so  far  as  rocket  power  is 
concerned. 

So  I  do  not  understand  why  we  should 
run  the  risk  of  losing  any  of  the  valuable 
personnel  whose  services  are  so  impor- 
tant in  this  field.  We  should  not  run 
that  risk,  in  my  opinion,  even  though 
wc  may  wish  to  defer  for  a  few  weeks  to 
another  cammittec.  I  recognize  that  to 
proceed  without  giving  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  an  opportunity  to 
pass  on  the  matter  might  be  construed 
as  contrary*  to  the  spirit  of  the  Senate 
procedure,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  would  wish  to  uphold  that  es- 
tablished procedure.  But  in  this  in- 
stance I  believe  we  should  do  what  we 
know  is  surest  and  best  for  the  Space 
Agency,  and  for  the  combined  develop- 
ment of  the  Saturn  project  with  its  large 
booster  cluster — that  is,  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  lose  the  services  of  any  of 
these  very  valuable  employees  and  highly 
trained  scientists. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No  loss  of 
the  needed  personnel  has  resulted  from 
the  delay.  Years  ago,  we  urged  acceler- 
ation of  the  program.  The  delay  which 
occurred  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. The  delay  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
acceleration  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
executive  branch  to  make  the  decisions 
necessary  to  push  this  program  with  a 
sense  of  urgency. 

The  omission  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  not  result  in  preventing  any 
valued  employee  from  working  on  the 
booster  rocket.  All  of  the  Von  Braun 
group  have  their  positions  now;  and  this 
matter  will  not  affect  them  except  as  to 
delaying  possible  promotions.  In  any 
event,  higher  salaries  can  be  paid  and 
additional  positions  can  be  added  after 
the  Congress  acts  on  this  matter. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  booster  rocket  program  by 
having  this  committee  give  its  consider- 
ation to  the  request;  and  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  fair  to  imply  that  consideration  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee would  have  such  an  effect. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  it  will  not. 
But  I  have  read  *he  record,  and  cer- 
tainly they  requested  additional  ex- 
cepted positions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  But  our 
committee  does  not  have  primary  juris- 
dction  as  to  that.  If  our  committee 
were  to  proceed  to  act  on  the  matter  at 
tills  time,  such  action  would  be  similar 
to  action  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  jurisdiction  in  regard 
to  the  grades. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  in  the  first  bill  for 
the  space  agency,  provision  was  made 
for  the  creation  of  260  supergrade 
positions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  and  in 
that  case  we  cooperated  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
In  this  instance.  I  believe  the  House 
committee  has  done  likewise. 

So  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
permit  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter and  to  consider  it.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  stated  in  writing, 
as  well  as  in  person,  that  he  plans  to  do 
so. 

If  we  were  to  have  the  Space  Com- 
mittee proceed  without  regard  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  without  its 
concurrence,  other  committees  then 
would  have  a  precedent  for  taking  simi- 
lar action.  In  that  event,  we  might 
just  as  well  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday seven  sup>ergrade  positions  which 
were  provided  for  in  the  mutual  security 
bill  were  deleted  simply  because  the  re- 
quest for  them  had  not  been  made  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Although  that  case  might  not 
be  entirely  analogous  to  this  one.  yet  the 
general  principle  is  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
raising  this  very  important  E>oint.  I 
agree  with  him  that,  as  regards  many  of 
the  areas  which  are  critical  and  of  vital 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  Nation, 
the  time  has  come  to  lift  the  ceiling  for 
the  supergrades,  and  to  pay  the  salaries 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  obtain 
for  the  Government  the  benefit  of  the 
best  brains  which  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  these  problems  if  these  essential 
programs  are  to  be  developed  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

But  I  should  like  to  plead  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivO  Service  to 
have  an  opportimity  to  act  on  this  matter 
in  accordance  with  the  orderly  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  four 
members  of  that  conmiittee,  all  of  whom 
have  been  listening  with  great  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. So  I  plead  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  permit  that  committee  to 
take  action  to  meet  the  need  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  so  ably  and 
so  eloquently  presented. 
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f  '  As  one  member  of  that  committee.  I 

assure  him — and  I  see  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  in  consultation  with  him 
at  this  very  time— that  I  shall  do  every- 
thing that  I  possibly  can,  and  I  know 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
do  likewise,  to  have  our  committee  act 
promptly  on  this  matter.  I  know  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1.  who  is  also 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  All  of  us 
will  do  our  very  best  to  see  to  it  that 
this  program  does  not  suffer  for  lack  of 
sufficiently  high  salaries  to  attract  the 
best  brains  which  are  needed. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  J^en- 
tucky  for  his  interest  in  this  matter ;  and 
I  believe  I  can  assure  him  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  who  have  this  responsi- 
bility, will  measure  up  to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  subscribe  to 
the  objective  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  had  in  the  remarks  he  has  made  and 
in  the  amendment  he  has  submitted. 
Moreover,  based  upon  what  has  been 
stated,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  which  normally  should 
take  jurisdiction  of  this  matter  have  vfery 
definitely  indicated  that  they,  too,  sub- 
scribe to  the  basic  principle  enunciated 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  I  have 
rsdsed  this  question  because  I  believe  it 
Is  most  important.  I  know  the  Corrunit- 
tee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
has  made  great  progress  and  has  speeded 
up  the  space  program. 

However,  E>r.  T.  Keith  Glennan.  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  on  the  program 
"Meet  the  Press"  a  few  weeks  ago,  did 
make  the  statement  that  the  cut  which 
was  made  last  year  by  the  Congress  in 
appropriations  for  the  space  agency  re- 
sulted in  setting  back  F-1,  the  big  single 
chamber  booster  engine,  by  at  leust  6 
months.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the 
Senate  initially  provided  the  full  amount 
requested,  but  had  to  compromise  with 
the  House  which  had  made  a  substan- 
tial cut.  But  that  was  his  statement. 
And  although  money  is  important — and 
it  evidently  is  important,  becaus«»  Dr. 
Glennan  said  the  cut  Congress  made  last 
year  forced  them  to  stretch  out  the  Nova 
booster  engine  project — I  want  to  re- 
peat that  even  with  money,  these  great 
developments  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
we  have  the  men  to  make  them. 

What  worried  me,  when  I  read  that 
the  Senate  committee  had  struck  the 
amendment  included  in  the  House  bill, 
was  the  possibility,  before  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  had 
acted,  or  in  the  event  it  did  not  act,  or 
was  tied  up  with  the  House  in  confer- 
ence, we  might  be  faced  with  the  loss 
of  scientists  that  we  need — and  there 
are  so  few — to  develop  the  large  b(X>ster 
engines. 

If  I  felt  there  were  any  possibility  of 
success  for  my  amendment — and  I  know 
there  Is  not,  from  what  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor— I  would  like  to  see 
the  Senate  replace  that  section.  It  is 
evident  it  will  not  be  done,  because  of 


the  position  taken  by  the  leadership  and 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees. 

HowTever,  I  am  glad  that  I  raised  the 
question,  and  that  we  have  had  state- 
ments made  by  members  of  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  the  minority 
leader.  So  I  feel  assured  that  these  civil 
service  exceptions  will  be  made  and 
that  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  will  be 
kept   working  on  the  booster  engine. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  he  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill   was   read   the   third   time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pass- 
age. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tha   legislative  clerk  called   the   roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
DERSOHl.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastland  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  F^jlbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray  1 ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Proxmire) 
are  al>sent  on  official  business. 

I  al*o  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssourl  (Mr.  Hennings)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  I.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  I  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  fui-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Ml.s- 
sissippi  [  Mr.  Eastland  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hennings),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Symington  1 , 
the  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  froir  Massachusetts  (Mr  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoR.«  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (  Mr. 
Murray),  the  Senator  from  WyomlnK 
( Mr.  O'Mahoney  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capihart). 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska      [Mr. 


HruskaI.  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrsl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett l.  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr. 
Schoeppel)  .  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr  Young!  are  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Bennett). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  !  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  I,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska!,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr  Schoeppel  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr  Yottng] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

I  No.   1881 
YEAS— 78 


AlKen 

Engle 

McGee 

Allott 

EiTln 

McNamM« 

Bartlett 

Pong 

MagnusoB 

Beall 

Prear 

Mansfleld 

Bible 

Ooldwkter 

Martin 

Bridges 

Gore 

Monroney 

Bninsdale 

Green 

Moss 

Bush 

GmenlnK 

Mundt 

Butler 

Hart 

Muskle 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Hartke 

Fa-store 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Holland 

Robertson 

Case.  N  J 

Jackson 

Russell 

Case.S  Dak 

Johnson.  Tex 

Sal  tons  tall 

Chavez 

Johnston.  3  C 

Scott 

Church 

Keating 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kerr 

StennlB 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Hawaii 

WUey 

Dodd 

LoiiK.  La 

Williams.  Del. 

Douglas 

Lusk 

Williams,  N  J. 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Yarbo  rough 

Kllonder 

McClellan 
NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-aa 

Anderson 

Hrviska 

O  Mahoney 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va 

Javlta 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

EUtstland 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Young.  N   Dak 

Hennlnira 

Morton 

HUl 

Mxirray 

So  the  bill  'H  R    10809'  was  pa.ssed 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Johnson 
of  Texas.  Mr  Stennis,  Mr  Young  of 
Ohio.  Mr  Dodd.  Mr  Cannon.  Mr. 
Bridges.  Mrs  Smith,  and  Mr.  Martin 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  highly  commend  and  al.so  thank  Mr. 
Max  fuehrer,  staff  member,  for  his  highly 
valuable  services  to  the  subcommittee 
during  the  hearings  and  presentation  of 
this  bi)l.  His  services  were  outstanding, 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  of  great  value 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
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the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today  Senators    put    in    an   appearance,   and  view  of  the  most  favorable  comments  in 

it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  each  takes  time  to  talk,  more  time  wlU  both  the  House  report  and  the  Senate 

noon  tomorrow.  be   required   than   if   no  Senators   ap-  report  as  to  the  soundness  and  desira- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  peared.  bility  of  this  project  and  the  very  modest 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  amount  requested.  $75,000,  I  am  hope- 

_^^^^^,^,^__  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  ful  that  the  Intent  here  is  to  permit  the 

from  Texas?     The  Chair  hears  none.  Weather  Bureau  to  implement  this  im- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ^nd  it  is  so  ordered.  portant  program  along  the  lines  recom- 

RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA-  The     unanimous-consent     agreement  mended  in  the  Senate  Committee  Re- 

TION     BILL,      1961 — CONFERENCE  was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as  port. 

REPORT  follows;  I   ask    the   Senator   from   Florida   to 

vfr    «OT  T  A\rn      Mr    Pr*..:iripnt    T  hf  Ordered  That  on  v^^ednesday.  May  4.  1960,  comment  on  that  subject  if  he  will. 

Mr    HULioAiNU.     Mr.  fresiaeni,  i  oe  jou^^^ng  the  conclusion  of  morning  busl-  Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  I  am 

lieve  that  under  the  unanimous-consent  „^    ^^^  ^^^^^  p^^^^  ^  ^^^  considera-  piad  to  comment.     The  conferees  were 

agreement  I  have  the  noojl^  uon   of   the   motion   of   the   senator   from  j,^  accord  that  this  was  a  worthy  project. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       The  Delaware    [Mr.   Willlams]    that   the   Senate  ^^^   ^^^^            expansion   of  the  project 

S<'nator  i.s  correct.  further  insist   up>ou   lu  amendment   No.   13  o^„ii   „j^i+T„„„i   „,^„^^^^„ti,,„    o^^ 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Piesi-  to   H.R    10234,   the   Commerce  Department  by  a  small  additional  appropriation^  so 

rl,>nt   ulll  thP  Senauir  vield'  appropriation  bill    a..k  a  further  conference  that    the    area    m   Mississippi   which    is 

r*      urTr  T  ?M^      T  ^^^tlfn    .«    fh.   rr,«  with    the    House    on    the    amendment,    and  covered  would  be  enlarged,  and  SO  that 

Mr.   HULj.AWij.     I  yieia   .o  uie  ma-  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   appoint   Uie  conferees  on  adjoining  areas  in  the  delta— I  believe 

jonty  '^^^[                                »r     T>  the  part  of  the  Senate  lying  in  Louisiana — would  also  be  cov- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas^   Mr.  Fresi-  ordered  further.  That  debate  on  such  mo-  g^^   ^.^^  ^  y^j^  desirable  improvement. 

d.mt.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  tiou  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  j^  ^.^  decided  that  the  amount  aUowed 

Delaware    Mr.  WILLIAMS)  plaas  to  make  divided   "^'YTonx^oXxTlT^  ^^t .Z's  by  the  Senate  should  still  stand.     I  will 

a  motion  in  connection  with  the  confer-  p-t  pnt..    and    controlled    by    Mr.    Williams  ^                     Qpnator    that   that   nroiect 

enre  renort    as  follows     That  the  Senate  and  Mr  Holland  respectively.  say    tO    the    benator    that    tnat    project 

ence  report   as  louows.   inai  me  s>enaLe  is  in  the  conference  bill,  in  the  amount 

insist  on  Its  amendment  numbered   13  Mr.  HOLLAND     Mr.  President.  I  sub-  approved  by  the  Senate 

and  ask  for  a  further  conference  with  ,„it  a  report  of  tiie  committee  of  con-  ^^    STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 

the  House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ference  on  the  disagreemg  votes  of    he  ^^^  ^^  understanding  of  this  project.     It 

be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees.  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  .    estimated  bv  the  MississioDi  Extension 

.'r^''''''T'?^l''t£'.JS^i^''''X  senate  to  the  bill,  ILR.  10234,    making  l.^^^^^^^^  Z.^tft^^V^^^^^l 

cJiairman    of    the    subcommittee     IMi.  appropriations   for  the   Department   of  .^ved  last  v ear  in  that  area  in  connec- 

HoLLAND)    IS    prepared    t^    discuss    the  Commerce  and  related  agencies  for  the  ^^^"^ ^^^ ^l^^^^^l^^,  ^^^tr. 

conference    report    this    afternoon,    but  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  "1?^^^  farrSSfto^unrthe  p1^^ 

there  are  many  Senators  who  have  en-  other  purposes.     I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^eep  from^sng  th^se^d Vhich  w^^^^ 

^tfX^^herrwiiri^anvtrther'ir  ""'  't^'  ^^'  '"""'  consideration  of  the  "^rt'coSeViirid^eri'w^^^^^ 

whether  there  will  w  any  luither  yea-  report  ..       -arxit  axtt^     t                       k 

and-nay    votes   today      If   the   Senator  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     The  re-  J^-    ""~*r^"-  .^    *™    ^^y^.  ^^^'i 

from  Delaware  makes   his  motion   and  port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of  ^"^^  ^"5  ,  800d  results  were  attainea.     1 

asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  am  sure  fhe  Senate.  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Missis- 

that  there  will  be  another  yea-and-nay  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report,  sippi,  who  was  the  one  who  initiated  the 

vole.  'For    conference    report,    see    House  Program,    upon    such    fruition    of    his 

Therefore,  in   order   to  accommodate  proceedings  of   April  28,   I960,  p    8920,  efforts. 

a)l  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  about  Congressional  Record.'  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 

Uj  suggest   that   the  Senate   remain   In  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  a     brief     opening     statement.     I     have 

s»'ssion  as  late  this  evening  as  necessary  obiection  to  the  present  consideration  of  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  lUi- 

to  discuss  the  conference  report,  and  that  ihe  report?  ^^^^    '**r.  DouglasJ.   but  I  believe   he 

there    be    a    unaiiimous-consent    agree-  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  wishes  to  withhold  his  comment  or  ques- 

ment  that,  after  the  morning  hour  to-  proceeded  to  consider  the  report.  tions  until  after  I  have  concluded  my 

morrow,  there  be  30  minutes  of  debate,  to  Mr  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  opening   statement,   following   which    I 

bp  equally  divided   between  the  chair-  Senator  yield?  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  other  Senators. 

man  of  the  subcommittee  IMr  Holland)  Mr   HOLLAND     I  yield.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  first  to  insert  in 

and   the  Senator  from   Delaware    IMr  Mr    STENNIS.     I  wish  especially  to  the  Record  a  tabulation  showing  various 

Williams),  and  that  the  Senate  then  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  figures  as  they  apply  to  the  general  fund 

proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion.  subcommittee    which    worked    on    the  appropriations.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 

I  submit  the  unanimous-consent  re-  problem  for  the  consideration  given  to  sent  that  the  Insertion  may  be  made  at 

quest.  what    is    called    the    pilot    agricultural  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  weather    forecasting    program   for    the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lt;sk 

objection?  Ml.'islssippi  delta  area.  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HOLLA)fnD.    I  have  no  objection.  This  program  has  been  in  operation  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 

but    I    wonder   If   the   majority   leader  for  2  vears  on  a  modest  budget  of  $48,000  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

would  not  be  willing  to  have  the  vote  and  has  saved  farmers  in  the  area  thou-  Record,  as  follows: 

come  at  a  fixed  hour,  so  that  .Senators  sands  of  dollars.     These  weather  fore-  oepartment  0/  Commerce  and  related  agrn- 

can    count   on    it      The    Senator    from  castas  have  been  used  to  assist  farmers  ^^^^  appropriation  bill.  H.R  10234 

Florida   was   here   all  yesterday   after-  in    planting,    in    applying    agricultural  ceneral  tvnd 

noon  and  has  been  here  all  this  after-  chemicals    and    in    harvesting^     A    10-  ^^^  appropriations  to  date.  •!,  10S.146.900 

r.oon  waiting  for  this  matter  to  come  up.  countv  survey  made  by  the  Mississippi  1951  estimate*                               799,616  000 

ir  the  time  were  fixed  at  1  o'clock,  1:30.  Extension  Service  indicate  that  $1,100,-     House  bin  .     760,623,235 

or   some    other    fixed   time,    I    think    it  000    was    saved    by    weatlier    forecasts     senate  bui 738,388.300 

would  accommodate  Senators.  which     prevented    premature    planting     conference  action 729.824,376 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas     In  order  to  and  over  $800,000  was  saved  by  timely         under  the  Senate  bUl 8,763.926 

do  that  the  morning  hour  would  have  weather  information  that  assisted  farm-        Under  the  House  bin «o' oon  «!« 

t.3  be  mterrupted.     I  do  not  know  how  ers  m  applications  of  agricultural  chem-  Sn^S  the  19??  approprta:         «^^»°' "«* 

many  Senators  will  be  present,  or  how  icals.  ^^^^^                                       ^j^  ^^2  528 

long  they  will  talk.  The  Senate  bill  provides  a  small  in- 

Mr   HOLLAND.    I  have  no  objection,  crease    of    $27,000    to   strengthen    this  Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  sim- 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  express  weather  program  and  extend  the  area  of  ply  wish  to  say.  by  way  of  brief  men- 

t  le  hope  that  the  morning  business  can  forecast  coverage  to  the  delta  area  of  tlon,  that,  as  against  the  1960  appropria- 

be   concluded   by    12:30,   and  that  the  Louisiana.  tlons  of  $1,105,146,900  out  of  the  general 

Senate  can  vote  on  the  motion  at  ap-  I  notice  that  no  reference  was  made  to  fund,   the   conference  report  call*  for 

proximately   1   o'clock.     But  If  several  this  project  In  the  conference  report.    In  $729  624.375  for  fiscal  1961. 
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The  conference  amount  is  under  the  exp.>r»<ied;   axnendmenU  Nos.  30  and  31  and  lastrumenution  of  aircraft  uUlized 

Senate    bill    by    $8,763,926.    under    the  appropriated  $50  mlUion  as  proposed  by  in  the  hurricane  research  activity.    I  am 

House  bUi  by  $30,897,860.  and  und(!r  tlie  the  House  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  informed  that  this  aircraft  is  also  uU- 

budget  $69  990,626.  Small  Business  Administration  as  pro-  Uzed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  In  hlwh 

The  amount  Is  under  the  1960  appro-  posed  by  the  House  Instead  of  the  $47  -  nlt.tude  research   In  the  Midwest  dur- 

priaUona  by  $375,622,625.  for  the  reasons  920.000  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  de-  infr  the  tornado  and  other  .severe  weather 

discussed  In  the  original  debate  bei.ween  leted  the  appropriation  of  $2,080,000  for  periods     The  conferees  aereed  upon  the 

the  Senator  from  Dllnois  iMr.  DocolasI  the  grants  for  research  and  manat'emeni  trnn.sfer  of  $16,363  000  for  the  admlnis- 

andme.  coun$ellng  proposed  by  tl^e  Senate  tratlve  exi>en.se8  of  the  Small  Buslnes.? 

Mr.  President.  I  also  a-sk  unanimous  The     House     conferees     receded     on  Administration  loan  program  in  lieu  of 

consent  to  place  in  the  Ricord  at  this  amendments  with  the  following  results  the  SI.V763  ooo  proposed  by  the  House 

point  »  Ubulation  covering  figures  ap-  Ameodment  No.  3  appropriated  $2,584,-  an^l  $17  563  ooo  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

propa-Uted  by  the  pending  bill  from  the  qOO  ais  proposed  by  Uie  Senate  instead  of         Amendments    In    technical    dl.naRree- 

Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Ftderul  Aid  |a  415  o25  as  proposed  by  the  House  for  ment.  which  the  House  now  concurs  In. 

System.  theQfflceofP.eld  Services  of  the  Depart-  Inclvide   lanKuaRf   to   pi-ovide   funds   by 

Th«r«  being  no  obJecUon.  the  tabula-  ^en^  of  Commerce:  amendment  No    4  traiv-ifer  for  the  furni.-.hinH  of  the  memo- 

Uon  wa*  ordered  to  b«  printed  la  the  auprturlated  $8,898,500  as  proposed  by  '"^l  i hajn^l  at  the  Kmss  l»oint  Merchant 

lUcoao.  aa  follows;  th,  $enato  instead  of  $8,947,500  as  pro-  Maritu'  Academy    lan^unre  to  lunhori/e 

mthm*^  trwjINM  posed  by  Uie  House  for  the  cunenl  cen-  <>•'>  tnuvsfer  of  one  military  aircraft  lo 

IMO  appropriauo« W. m 000. 000  su.s  atatlstlcs  prv^ram  of  the  Bun^au  of  ^^^^  Weather  Bureau;  '»"<^,  J '^ '';»•;«;  '*^«* 

iSl  •Suaui™.. a.W9.ooo.ooo  the  Cetv.us.  amendment  No,  16  appnv  ;MnuMntf  i!>e  mu^uuI  m.d  ts  of  the  Bt 

MouMtiU a. arr. asn. 00<i  prlatrd  $180  million  a«  pix>pt«eil  by  the  l  xvvitmci^  Seawav  (n«j>orntlon  on  a  cal- 

Bw»au  wu a.  «w,  000. 000  ^^^^x^  instead  of  $:00  million  a.x  pro-  '^»^'1«''  '•«'>^'''"  <'^«»  *  "'"<"«'  v**"""  *^«'""  *' 

Coi\t*r«ae«  aetlou $.«••.  Wi.  500  ^  .  .  ^    ii.M.^f  for  the  rfpavuble  ad-  l^<*|^t(^fo^T 

u«-« .MO .M*«^.««..    «., .0.. «o  '-•  ';^"j;;'-^;;";;« °' ™"" '.'^.v^.n-i  *"-•  '"•«  "  ™ *«"««;,>?«„  .hi 

»«r.  HOliAJJD,    Mr.   Pt»«<l»M,   .ho    hSr«  JJS^  by    h!  ST.  .1/1"      ,«ii  ,.t  .ho  rontons..  rl.Hor  ,>t  .iw  fM.,,. 
Thttt  aM^roprtatlona  ar«  for  tnt  r>d-    w^,,!,.  «m.nrfm*n»  n^  ai  *imit%nri*ted    sKnrti  thereiwrt 

I  should  like  to  flte  some  other  nturta  Ji.?  Tty,?!  ^TJ^  mmt    is  the  amendment  pi>e-M<nted  by 

•^^»»W«»-  H^lie^orthfprJJirJme^nTM^^^^  the  Senator  from  IVlaware   I  Mr    Wa- 

Mr,  Prwldtnt.  I  hate  befor*   me  a  f^^'irj.e.  and^^^^^  iumsI  relative  to  the  pml^lbuion  of  re- 

riaumi  which  1  should  like  to  pr««ent  5!rJi     n»finL    AdmiJf,trXn      and  <«"<^1  »'»»*'«  *»^*'"  *  P^'''«^'^  'ravels  on  a 

for  the  InformaUon  of  Senators,  since  ^~ L  °»f  m«''\/^'^^^^^^^                   .J?  .M.bMdlsed  jthlp.  if  Uie  perwn  traveling 

I  understand  that  f\nal  acUon  on  the  ^'['^^"if^  k"  KlnMe^iUead^V  »"^  «"  ^f"^'*l  «'  ^^^^  U'^'^<^  «»*'^-^ 

conference  report  wlU  not  be  Uken  until  JS^jJJf^O  'S^^nSxllS  bJtt  House  foJ  On  that  amendment  the  Senate  and 

tomorrow.  thetm  Tariff  Commission  Won^t^  conferees  refvjsrd  to  recede     The 

The  following  r«aum«  of  the  confer-  "^IJ?.  , i  ,1"  .„!^7  "i^^^^^  ,«^n,nrnm>..^  amendment   was   left   In   disaRreement 

ence  may  be  helpful  In  understanding        ^he  16  i'^^^J^J^^^'^"^  l   immediately  referred   that  matter  to 

the    report    now    under    conslderaUon.  ^°^"itii  Jn7.r^h?^n*rXa  ix^^^e.  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  .so  that  he 

The   conferees   had    for    settlement   32  J  ^J.^ii^t  .nH  fS^Jfie  S?fvev  w^re  "lUht   m..ke  arrangements   for  anyone 

amendments:  In  6  Instances  the  Senate  p/  f?  f  w  ^k.*  „.^^„  cLnM  vi  JlZl  w»io  might  view  the  matter  as  he  did  to 

receded:   In  6  Instances  the  Hcuse  re-  t  ^.f^^t  that  priority ^s^^^^^  present  his  case  or  their  case  before  the 

ceded:    In    18    Instances   the   conferees  J^,,^,^^.^  i^Th?  ihi^  P.nn^^?     S(^50  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  the 

agreed  upon  amount  compromising  the  der^«^   ^^    ^usin^  seAice  acUvUie?  conference  report  had  to  go  first. 

House  and   Senate   differences  upon  a  '?"Se  Bi^neL   anT  5fln4  Se^^^^^^^  In  spite  of  that,  the  House,  by  unanl- 

nearly  60-50  basis;  and  4  disagreements  ^/n^nicfr^Hnn  «nH  th^  Rur^,,  n7^^  mous  voice  vote,  refused  to  accept  the 

were    noted.      Of    the    four    disagree-  t^'^^^^^!^,    ^t^^,^'^^^^  Senate   amendment.    That   Is   the   sole 

ments  In  the  report,  three  of  a  tech-  J^f  .^eTlarles  "LndexSensi  account  'tern  In  disagreement, 

nical   nature   were    resolved    when    the  '°^,Jrvrfru,if  ASminfi^«?^n  t^^rn  I  "o*  yield  to  the  Senator  from  1111- 

House  receded  and  concurred  with  the  ^L'^^.^^*"^^  ,^'^1'^^'^!^^°".  ^  P"^"'  nols 

Senate    amendments.      Amendment    13.  vide   $8,045000    for    the    administrat  ve  "°^     dqUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator 

relating  to  free  or  reduced  rate  trans-  expenses.    $  .253.000    ^^f^,  the     Main te-  j^^„  pj^.j^a. 

portation  on  American  vessels.  Is  stm  in  ?^Vl!^iSof,'.l -^nd^^^^^  I   should   like    to   inquire   about    two 

disagreement.    That,  as  I  understand,  is  ^Te  ,eLrve  fleeri  5^50  spm^^^^^  amendments.     They  deal  with  increases 

the  amendment  upon  which  the  Sena-  JJ^Tf^^^  "^1^^  *    fibres   to    piov^e  ^'^^^ch  the  Senate  placed  in  the  bill  over 

tor     from     Delaware     [Mr.     Williams  1  ^oo^f.  500  for  th?  pSt  Offlce^^^^^^^  and  above  the  sums  which  the  Hou^e  had 

wishes    to    predicate    his    motion    for  J^Jf  f  ^^J;.  t^^^^^^^  appropnated.    The  first  deals  with  the 

standing  by  our  previous  action  and  ask  ^^^f  ^°fhi  Sotfnn  ?or  aJn^r^i  aH  '  $5,000  which  the  Senate  allowed  to  the 

for  a  conference   with   the   other   body  ^^\V°Sve  ei^^^s  j/^  head  officials  of  the  Department  of  Com- 

upon  thi5  item  alone.  SS^c  Ss   adj^ment  of  two  Im^^^^  merce  for  entertainment.     The  Senator 

The     Senate     conferees     receded     on  E^er^  uSde^  theTeS-aid  ^'^^   ^^'^'^^    ^'^^    remember    that   the 

amendments  with  the  following  results:  ^i'',^^f'u,refre^r  action   taken   on  Senator  from  Illinois  protested  that  Item 

Amendment  No.  1  deleted  language  pro-  "-^^^    related  amendments-   a  solit  on  '^"^en  it  was  on  the  floor,  but  he  was  un- 

posed  for  official  entertainment  expenses;  Jje  research  anTtS^^^^^^^^  successful  in  getting  it  eliminated. 

amendment  No.  2  appropriated  $2,660,-  ^^^^offu^  S^L^Bureau^f  Stand-  May  I  ask  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 

875  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  f™  .^J  nrLirt  Vi«  «no  nrm     4ii^  on  rect  that  this  item  has  now  been  elimi- 

$2,822,400  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  ^^..^^  ^?ZJ:l  ™nrtmTt.uIthrL^n  nated  and  is  not  contained  in  the  final 

the  general  administration  of  the  De-  ^Z^J  r^Z^^^^^?^fn^rlZn^  bill- 

partment  of  Commerce;  amendment  No.  ^^'.^^^j'^l^^^oll^^^T^^^  Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from  II- 
21  deleted  language  proposed  by  the  Sen-  res^rch.  ana  purcnase  01  airpori  lacii  j.^^^.^  j^  correct.  The  House  conferees 
ate  to  appropriate  $1,030,000  for  the  pur-  itie4  instruments :  the  conferees  indicate  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  philosophy  of  the  Sena- 
chase  of  foreign  currencies  for  research  that  in  connection  with  Weather  Bureau  ^^  ^^^^  Illinoia  instead  of  with  the 
and  technical  services  of  the  National  activities  that  flying  safety  should  be  philosophy  of  the  Senate  committee. 
Bureau  of  Standards:  amendment  No.  25  glvem  priority  and  specifically  state  that  They  decided  that  no  entertainment,  at 
deleted  language  proposed  by  the  Sen-  the  allowance  for  research  and  devel-  public  expense  at  least,  was  In  order, 
ate  making  Weather  Bureau  research  opment  Includes  the  $300,000  proposed  and  the  item,  which  would  have  allowed 
and  development  funds  available  until  by  the  Senate  for  additional  flight  time  the  use  for  entertainment  of  $5,000  of 
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the  total  appropriation  for  salaries  aiid 
r<i)ense8  was  eliminated.  The  Senate 
conferees  have  receded. 

.Mr  DOUOLA8.  I  am  happy  that  this 
!•  the  .situation  It  seems  to  me  to  bo 
exiraordlnai-y  that  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce,  who  has  been  belaboring 
L>emocrat8  in  Congress  for  spending 
money  should  have  demanded  $5,000  In 
older  that  his  guests  and  his  associates 
might  eat  and  drink  at  the  expense  of 
I  ixpayers  I  am  very  glad  that  this  Item 
I  tt!»  been  eliminated 

I  might  say  that  at  the  time  when  the 
dei>ate  occurred  I  made  a  i^lrdge  tiiat  If 
v\\%  Item  were  eliminated  I  would  try  to 
inert  Uie  needs  of  Uie  Secj-etary  of  Com- 
nteix^  by  sending  him  a  cane  of  orange 
J  jler  to  BVJbmitule  for  the  moi*r  jKiwrr- 
fil  potions  which  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  purchased  If  the  $5  000  Hem 
had  iTmained  in  the  appraprlation 

Now  that  that  has  been  done  I  ahnuhl 
like  to  say  that  I  will  oixter  this  rase  of 
orai\te  .lulce  to  be  sent  to  the  Secrrtarv 
of  Con^meree.  Mr  Mueller  with  the 
cumpllmenta  of  the  Senator  frwn  lllincU.* 
Mr  HOLLAND  I  am  sviir  that  Mr 
M\iellrr  will  be  happy,  and  I  ant  suit 
le  will  be  e\*en  hapi^ier  if  U\e  vuange 
juK^  Is  Florida  oiange  jvucr 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  do  not  know 
V  helher  Florida  oranse  juice  la  any  bet- 
irr  U>an  California  oraiure  mice,  bvtt  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  a-as  so  wUlint  to  listen  to  Uir 
urgvtments  of  the  Membem  of  the  Housr 
At  least.  I  will  nee  to  it  that  thl.t  case  of 
orange  Juice  comes  fron\  Florida  m 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  casting  one's 
bread  upon  orange  Juice  to  have  it  come 
back  as  orange  Juice 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  ask  another  question? 

Mr  EKDUOLAS.  Yes  The  second 
qjcstlon  deals  with  the  second  amend- 
ment It  will  be  rememt)ered  that  the 
House  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of 
the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce $2,666,875  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  made  the  plea  that  this  was 
not  enough  money  for  him.  that  he 
needed  more  money  for  assistants.  He 
ms«le  this  plea  about  the  same  time  that 
he  was  traveling  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  places  to  denounce  Members  of 
Congress  as  wild  spenders  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats as  budget  busters.  The  Senate 
committee  either  did  not  know  about 
the  sp>eeches  or.  taking  his  testimony  as 
valid  testimony  and  not  as  public 
speeches,  increased  the  House  appropri- 
ation by  $161,525.  to  a  total  of  $2,822,- 
400     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  House  figures  were  adopted 
by  the  conferees.  The  Senate  receded. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
conferees  adopted  the  ix>sition  of  the 
House,  and  also  the  position  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  urged  unsuccess- 
fully on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  found  warmer 
friends  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  of 
the  House  for  his  strenuous  arguments 
on  these  two  points  than  the  Senate 
proved  to  be,  or  than  the  Senate  com- 
mittee proved  to  be.  I  congratulate  him 
upon  having  foimd  such  friends,  because 


he    carried    his    point    through    their 
efforts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  hope  this  will  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  to  other  Cabinet  officers  that  they 
should  not  have  a  double  standard; 
that  they  should  not  demand  increased 
appi-oprlatlons  of  Congress  for  their  par- 
ticular offices,  and  at  the  same  time 
denounce  Members  of  Congress  for  ap- 
propriating sums  which  they  request. 

I  hope  that  a  copy  of  this  colloquy, 
embossed,  may  be  sent  to  the  SecreUry 
of  Commerce,  calling  hla  attention  to 
the  fact  tl^at  w>e  hope  he  has  been  taught 
a  lesson— although  we  are  not  certain 
he  has  been,  because  I  notice  he  made  a 
hl)ee<'h  U^e  other  day  denouncmg  Con- 
gitvv«  AS  budget  boosteiY  and  the  Dento- 
oat.H  n»  wild  Bi>ender»  However,  if  he 
ui  amuud  next  year-- which  we  hope  he 
will  not  be  -tins  actum  may  serN'e  as  a 
\vAii\inK  to  him  then,  even  U)ough  it 
h«>  a  dela>ed  time  effect  upon  him 

In  any  event  1  thank  U>e  Senatoi 
fitun  Florida  for  yielding  on  this  point 
I  hope  the  full  intport  of  this  leeeon  Is 
b<M'ne  in  up<w  the  Secretaj-y  of  Com- 
meiTe  Mr  Mueller,  and  his  Under  Sec- 
iTtary,  Mr  Philip  A  Ray, 

Mr  HOLlJkND  I  thank  the  Senator 
fjx»m  Illinois  for  his  remarks 

1  mav  .lay  to  the  Set\ator  from  Dela- 
waiT,  whom  I  see  on  U>e  floor,  Uiat  I 
prt%po!ie  to  ask  that  U\e  Senate  agree  to 
the  cot\fetTnCT  report,  which  1  under- 
stand Is  necejisary  In  order  to  lay  a 
predicate  for  us  to  call  up  the  item  in 
disagreement,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  can  address  his  motion  to  it. 
Mr  President,  unless  Uiere  are  ques- 
tions which  Senators  desire  to  ask  on 
other  Items.  I  ask  that  the  conference 
report  t>e  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  repKjrt  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  HOLLAJTO  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  call  up  the  item  in  disagreement. 
I  should  like  to  complete  my  own  state- 
ment by  placing  in  the  Record  a  mat- 
ter which  I  think  is  necessary  to  correct 
some  disagreement  which  has  appar- 
ently arisen  on  the  part  of  some  Mem- 
t)ors  of  the  other  body. 

Mr  President.  I  have  noted  from  cer- 
tain statements  appearing  on  page  8224 
of  the  Record  of  April  19  that  mem- 
bers of  the  corresponding  subcommittee 
of  the  other  body  have  twice  discussed 
the  method  by  which  the  Senate  re- 
duced the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
1961  below  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House.  These  reactions  were  due  ap- 
parently to  statements  originally  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  and  subsequently 
included  in  a  publication  issued  by  the 
United  States  Chamt>er  of  Commerce. 
In  highlighting  the  appropriation  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day. March  24.  I  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  $40  million  reduction  in  the  re- 
payable advance  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  which  apparently  is  the  bone  of 
contention,  and  in  answer  to  Senator 
Douglas'  queries,  on  page  6495.  assured 
him  that  this  amount  would  not  require 
subsequent  appropriation. 


This  matter  was  further  discussed 
when  the  conferees  met.  and  I  am  much 
pleased  to  note  that  when  the  confer- 
ence report,  now  under  consideration 
here,  was  being  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  Thursday.  April  28.  Mr. 
Preston  said,  as  his  statement  appears 
on  page  8921  of  the  Record: 

Mr,  PKsrroN,  I  will  b«  glftd  to  mMk«  it 
>ut«m(>nt  on  thitt  point  Th«  budgvt  Mtl- 
inaiM  on  Uui  bill  w«r»  ITdO.ei&.OOO  The 
HouM  r«duoMl  that  to  l7eo.ft2a.aSft.  h  cut 
uf  MS.OOa.Tflft. 

The     Stnikt*    bill     further    reduced     the 

nmounu  rruti)  »7eo.ftaa.a3A  to  s7sa.sM.aoo 

through  the  device  ul  cutting  the  repMyMble 
ikflvsncv  tu  the  highway  truat  fund,  nnd 
ihKt  WM  m«de  pttealble  due  to  the  fMct  thkt 
t«-t^  imtute  of  order  were  mnUe  on  the  nooi- 
Kgi^inkt  tureet  htghwMye  »ud  pvibUr  Unda 
hlghwnyk  becMuee  the  lanitvtitffe  the  budget 
•ent  vta  vutdertook  tu  put  thuee  tw\>  cnif- 
gturlM  viuder  Uie  trvtet  fund  IHUnte  ot  ^Mrtler 
were  mnde  tht^t  knvKked  thein  out.  ci>nee- 
qurntly  U\e  Henitte  wm  then  In  k  poeltlon 
to  tiHtvK'4  the  repayable  AdVHnce  tu  the  trvut 
fvuut  uppropriKtu>n  by  140  million  do  thtkt 
u  the  method  they  Vkeed  tu  reduce  our 
tutAl  However,  t  mey  wky  we  further  r«« 
duced  the  bill  tu  rtvnference  rn«i\  ITIl  • 
SSSacW  in  the  a*ik«le  bill  to  »Ta«,«lM.S7ft, 
M  rtHtucthm  ut  M.Tas.Mft  (m  the  p«rt  ol  \\\* 
Novtee  cv^nfereee 

Mr  Prealdent,  without  laboring  Xi\r 
iv>lnt.  and  by  way  of  supplementing  tl^e 
excellent  summary  made  by  Mr  Prcs- 
ToN.  I  ask  vmanlmotis  consent  to  have  in. 
eluded  at  this  point  certain  portions  of 
the  teatimoni'  iTlaUiv»  to  this  i-educUon 
appearing  on  pages  500  and  801  of  the 
Senate  hearings.  I  believe  that  tliis  rec- 
ord will  show  clearly  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Senate  In  reducing 
the  repayable  advance,  an  action  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ESTIMATED    EXPKKDtTtntSS    AND    RXVKNVXS 

Senator  Holland.  Page  672  of  your  juBtlfl- 
catlons  which  you  placed  In  the  record  shows 
your  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  on 
the  basis  of  proposed  legislation.  That  Is. 
$27  million  gas-tax  receipts  to  be  transferred 
from  the  trust  fund  to  the  general  fund,  and 
$39  million  expendltvires  for  forest  highways 
and  public-land  highways  to  be  charged  to 
the  trust  fund. 

Does  this  Indicate  that  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent legislation  the  repayable  advance  could 
be  reduced  by  $66  million,  the  total  of  the 
$27  million  and  $39  million? 

Mr.  Tallamt.  I  believe  that  Is  so;  but  I 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Allen  speak  to  It 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  this  Is  a  rather 
complex  question.  I  will  pass  this  around 
to  you  [handing  papers]. 

EELATION    TO    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allen.  If  the  proposed  leglbiation 
were  not  enacted,  we  would  not  have  to  ex- 
pend for  the  forest  highways  and  public - 
lands  highways  $27  million  by  December  31. 
and  the  trust  fund  would  retain  In  It  the 
aviation  gas  tax  of  approximately  $13  million 
by  December  31.  making  a  total  of  $40  million 
that  we  would  have  available  as  of  December 
31.  which  we  do  not  count  on  In  our  budget 
request. 

Senator  Holland.  The  reason  we  are  asking 
this  question  Is.  If  this  committee  and  Con- 
gress should  adopt  the  same  attitude  that 
the  House  has  already  adopted,  namely,  that 
It  will  not  make  appropriations  for  the  forest 
highways  and  for  the  public-lands  hlghwavs 
untU  the  legislation  U  changed,  but  wUl  In- 
stead Inalst  upon  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
the  agency  following  the  law  as  it  is  now  on 
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Um  »vt%Uoa  IM  mupu  tb«  ralalMtnabt* 
amount  trauM  b*  rMtttoad.  eouM  b*  t«due«d. 
khould  b*  rwluetd.  166  mllUoa.  r%tb«r  than 
be  st»t*d  tn  tb«  bUl  in  th*  full  kinount  of 
taoo  mUllon.   Is  that  correct? 

crrKT  or  dklatimo  APvaoruATioH 

Mr.  J.  C.  AixsM.  No,  sir.  It  could  only  be 
reduced  by  $40  mnilon.  because  it  U  the  first 
6  months  of  the  year  that  w«  are  conc«^ed 
with  the  repayable  advance.  We  need  the 
$aOO  million  by  December  SI.  but  If  we  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  forest  highways  and  public- 
lands  highways  out  of  the  trust  fund,  and 
the  aviation  gas  tax  Is  retained  In  the  trust 
fund,  thfc  by  December  31  we  would  have 
MO  million  more  available  than  we  now  an- 
ticipate. Therefore,  the  advance  could  be 
reduced  under  those  circumstances  by  $40 
million. 

Senator  Holland.  I  think  that  is  clear 
That  ties  In.  as  you  see,  with  the  principal 
question  which  the  conrmittee  and  Congress 
are  going  to  have  to  decide;  whether  or  not 
they  propose  to  go  ahead  and  make  an  ap- 
propriation out  of  general  funds  for  the  two 
objectives  not  now  covered  by  the  trust  fund, 
when  the  Budget  Bureau  has  failed  to  follow 
the  present  law.  and  the  agency,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  has  failed 
to  do  so.  Some  way.  somehow,  we  have  to 
bring  this  annual  stalemate  to  an  end. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  committee  In  Its 
Judgment  Is  going  to  decide,  but  the  point  we 
are  trying  to  bring  out  by  these  last  ques- 
tions Is  that  the  total  amount  of  reimburs- 
able funds  Is  tied  In  with  this  question 
that  I  have  Just  been  talking  about. 

Mr.T.iLLAMT.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hollakd.  And  the  total  reimburs- 
able funds  would  be  reduced,  as  you  say.  $40 
million,  In  the  event  that  the  Senate  agrees 
with  the  House  and  leaves  these  two  items 
out  of  this  present  bill. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allxn.  If  they  are  not  financed 
from  the  trust  fund,  our  requirements  would 
be  reduced  $40  million  by  December  31. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  concludes  all  action  upon  the 
report  except  to  ask  that  the  item  in  dis- 
agreement be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Lusk 
in  the  chair) .  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  action  on  certain 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  House  bill 
10234,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  thb  House  of  REParsKWTAXivrs,  U.S., 

April  28.  1960. 

Resolved.  That  the  Ho\ise  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10234)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes"; 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12.  23,  and  27;  and  agree  to  the  same; 

That  the  House  Insist  upon  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  that  message  transmitted  from 
the  House  covers  all  four  of  the  items  In 
disagreement,  but  shows  that  the  House 
accepted  three  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  were  in  disagreement,  and 
disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

T  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  complete  ac^eement  among  the 


eonf  $re«s  as  lo  all  tb«  auBMixtments  which 
w«r«  in  conference  with  the  exception  of 
Amendment  Na  IS,  which  X  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 
Ntf .  HOLLAND.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  this 
the  appropriate  time  to  file  a  motion  in 
connection  with  aunendment  No.  13,  or 
should  the  Senate  first  agree  to  the  three 
amendments  which  are  not  in  c'lsagree- 
ment? 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
ordar  at  this  time  to  file  the  motion. 

Mir.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to 
clear  the  record,  my  imderstanding  is 
that  the  conference  report  has  been 
agreed  to. 

M!r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

M!r.  HOLLAND.  That  means  that  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  all  the  other 
amendments,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
the  exception  of  amendment  No.  13. 

MJr  HOLLAND.  All  that  is  left  for 
action  is  amendment  No.  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chajr  imderstands  that  the  only  amend- 
ment in  disagreement  is  amendment  No. 
13. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
I*re$ident,  I  shall  submit  a  motion  in 
connection  with  amendment  No.  13.  but 
before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  ( Mr.  Holland  ) ,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  other  conferees,  for  the  excel- 
lent work  they  have  done  in  reachins? 
agraement  on  the  bill  up  to  this  point.  I 
make  this  statement  notwithstandmg  the 
fact  that  the  particular  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  the  floor  was  not 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  with  the 
agreement  of  the  House  conferees. 

I  know  from  a  study  of  the  record  of 
the  conference  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith!,  and  the  other 
conferees  worked  hard  in  their  effort  to 
perauade  the  House  to  accept  this 
amendment;  and  that  when  the  House 
conferees  refused  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  conferees  brought  the 
report  back  to  the  Senate  in  order  that 
we  as  a  body  might  make  a  final  deter- 
mination as  to  the  action  we  should  take 
concerning  amendment  No.  13,  which  is 
in  clisagreement. 

Itj  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
when  I  find  myself  in  a  position  different 
from  that  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
particularly  so  in  this  instance,  because 
I  know  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  he  is  just 
as  strongly  in  support  of  it  as  I  am. 

Yet  I  feel  that  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  even  if  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  conference  report,  presumably  to- 
night, and  if  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  were  to  sign  the  bill  tomorrow, 
the  act  would  still  not  become  effective 
until  July  1.  This  is  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for     fiscal     1961.    Therefore,     because 


there  is  no  urvency  for  the  lull,  and  be- 
cause all  the  dtsacreements  between  the 
House  *nd  the  Senate  have  been  ironed 
out  with  the  ext:epUon  of  one  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  only  proper  that  we 
ask  the  conferees  to  to  back  and  try 
once  atrain  to  persuade  the  House  on  the 
merits  of  accepting  thi.s  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  amend- 
ment remamed  m  di-sagreement,  the 
conference  report  would  po  back  to  the 
House,  and  he  sugKCsted  that  I  see  what 
I  could  do  to  generate  interest  m  the 
House  in  at  least  naving  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  took  every  precaution  pos- 
sible in  order  to  afford  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  that  done. 

However,  the  House  was  acting 
quickly,  and  before  I  could  make  this 
arrangement,  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to.  and  the  Hou.se  had  rejected 
this  amendment. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  in  that  connec- 
tion. They  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  April  28.  on  page  8922,  and 
show  the  consideration  given  by  the 
House  to  amendment  No.  13.  In  that 
connection,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the 
amendment  which  proposed  the  placing 
of  a  prohibition  on  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  so  it  could  not  give  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation  to  em- 
ployees or  officials  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment: 

The  .Si»E.\KrR  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
next  amendment  in  dl.sagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

•'Senate  amendment  No.  13.  On  page  12. 
line  11,  Insert  No  common  carrier  by  water 
subject  to  the  ahtpplng  Act  of  1816.  as 
amended,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
a.s  amended;  or  any  other  Act;  shall  directly 
or  Indirectly  issue  any  ticket  or  pass  for  the 
free  or  reduced -rate  transportation  to  any 
offlrlal  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment (military  or  cU'lUan)  or  to  any 
member  of  their  immediate  famille.s.  travel- 
ing as  a  pasfenger  on  any  ship  sailing  under 
the  American  flag  In  foreign  commerce  or  in 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Its 
Territories  and  possessions;  except  that  this 
restriction  shall  not  apply  to  persons  Injured 
In  accidents  at  sea  and  physicians  and 
nurses  attending  such  pjersons.  and  persons 
rescued  at  sea.  and  except  that  this  restric- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  pers^ms  referred  to  In 
section  406(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  a«  amended  (46  U.S.C  1145(B)  i.  relat- 
ing to  steamship  companies  carrying  malls 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  prevent  the  United 
States  Government  from  entering  Into  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  said  companies 
for  reduced  transportation  rates  involving 
the  traveling  expenses  of  those  Gf)vernment 
employees  (military  or  civilian)  when  such 
transportation  costs  are  paid  for  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Any  jjerson  or 
corporation  who  knowingly  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  th.^n  110.000  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Courts  for  each  such 
violation  ' 

Mr  PsiKSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the 
House  Insist  on  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

No  explanation  of  the  amendment  was 
made.  I  find  no  fault  for  that  reason; 
perhaps  someone  should  have  requested 
an  explanation.  Nevertheless,  that  was 
the  extent  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
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ment.  I  beltere  that  if  the  House  had 
realired  what  was  in  the  amendment,  the 
HiHisr  would  hare  clven  it  more  careftil 
nitonUon. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  Uie  fact 
that  during  recent  months  much  has 
been  «id  by  Members  of  both  HoU5*s  of 
Congress,  in  criticism  of  members  of  the 
executive  branch  who  ha^'e  accepted  lav- 
isli  or  expensive  entertainment  froni 
taxpayers  who  were  mterested  in  certain 
important  decision  which  those  Govern 
ment  employees  or  Government  officials 
could  make.  One  Commission  memt)er 
was  forced  to  resign,  because  it  wais  dis- 
closed that  he  had  accepted  entertam- 
ment,  in  Florida,  on  a  yacht  which  be- 
longed to  a  person  who  was  vitally  inter- 
ested in  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
agency  of  which  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment official  was  a  member. 

Only  last  week  a  House  committee 
made  a  rather  serious  criticism  of  cer- 
tain officials  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  Ihty  had  accepted 
entertainment  m  the  home  of  the  presi- 
dent, as  I  recall,  or  some  other  official  of 
a  company  with  which  their  agency  was 
negotiating  a  contract  or  some  other  ar- 
rangement for  the  leasing  of  certain 
Ciovernment  land.  On  evei-y  occasion 
those  Government  officials  made  rather 
strong  statements  to  the  effect  that  their 
dec i."5 ions  had  not  in  any  way  been  in- 
fluenced as  a  result  of  that  entertain- 
ment: and  nothing  in  the  record  would 
show  otherwise.  However,  all  of  us  agree 
that  it  is  improper,  to  say  the  least,  for 
public  officials  or  other  public  employees 
to  act  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be 
subject  to  such  criticism. 

So,  Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  Concress,  as  well  as  the 
oflicials  of  the  executive  branch,  have  no 
moral  right  to  accept  free  vacations  or 
subsidized  vacations  from  the  American 
merchant  marine,  particularly  when  we 
realize  that  this  industry  is  being  sub- 
sidized by  means  of  appropriations  voted 
by  the  Congress,  to  the  extent  of  approx- 
imately one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
annually.  During  the  past  8  years,  the 
Congress  has  voted  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  direct  subsidy  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  more  than  $1 
billion. 

This  appropriation  bill  carries  appro- 
priations and  directions  for  the  payment 
to  the  American  merchant  marme  of 
subsidies  amounting  to  more  than  $250 
million.  Certainly.  Mr.  President,  there 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  vehicle 
to  which  this  amendment  could  be  at- 
tached than  the  appropriation  bill  by 
which  the  American  merchant  marine 
will  receive  one-quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Therefore.  I  felt  this  bill  was  the  most 
appropriate  one  to  which  this  amend- 
ment could  be  attached;  and  I  felt  that 
the  Congress  should  agree  to  adopt  tl:e 
amendment,  which  merely  would  require 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  the 
same  standard  of  conduct  which  the 
Cunszress  has  insisted  on  requiring  of  the 
railroad  industry  and  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry', as  regards  free  or  reduced  trans- 
portation for  public  officials. 

Previously,  Congress  has  provided  that 
neither  the  American  railroads  nor  the 
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American  airlines  may  vlve  free  or  re> 
duced  transportation  to  public  oOkclals. 
Yet  nothing  in  existlns  law  would  pre- 
vent the  American  merchant  marine 
from  offering  to  any  Membw  of  the 
House  or  an)-  Member  of  the  Senate  or  to 
an>-  offlcial  in  the  executiTe  branch  of 
the  Government  a  free  trip  around  the 
world,  either  for  himself  or  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  not  engage  in 
personallUes:  neither  shall  I  refer  to 
specific  cases,  except  one,  which  I  previ- 
ously have  cited.  When  the  bill  was 
previously  before  the  Senate,  I  cited  that 
case,  which  is  the  only  one  I  shall  cite 
on  the  floor.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I 
wa-s  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  our 
committee  was  in  the  midst  of  holding 
extensive  hearings  in  connection  with  a 
bill  of  great  importance  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  7he  shipping  com- 
panies were  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  shall  not  now  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  bill:  in  fact,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  at  that  time  I  voted  for  the 
bill.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  final  out- 
come. However,  the  pomt  is  that  in  the 
course  of  the  hcanngs  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
the  bill — and  I  was  then  a  member  of  the 
committee — the  shipping  industry, 
through  its  official  representative,  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  letter 
m  which  siny  member  of  the  committee 
was  offered  a  free  trip  on  any  passenger 
ship  flying  the  American  flag.  I  said 
then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  that  was 
highly  improper.  After  it  was  denounced 
by  our  committee,  the  committee  unani- 
mously rejected  it.  and  likewi.'^e  sup- 
ported my  contention  that  it  was  im- 
proper. And  I  am  reasonably  certain 
that  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  not 
one  member  of  the  committee  accepted 
such  a  'np 

However,  it  is  true  that,  under  exist- 
ing law,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  such 
conduct.  In  other  words,  if.  on  tomor- 
row, we  had  before  us  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  American  merchant  marme,  and  if 
the  bill  called  for  a  subsidy  of  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  to  that  industry, 
nothing  in  existmg  law  would  prevent  a 
representative  of  that  industry  from 
commg  to  my  office,  or  to  the  office  of 
any  other  Member  of  Congress,  or  to  the 
office  of  any  member  of  an  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  might  be  dealing  with  the 
American  merchant  marine  or  with  such 
a  measure,  and  discussmg  with  that  pub- 
lic official  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
appropriation,  and  at  the  same  time  of- 
fering a  free  steamer  trip  or  a  free  vaca- 
tion on  a  ship  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  So  I  say  it  is  time  for  us  to 
act  to  prevent,  by  law,  anything  of  that 
soi-t. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch  has  been  unduly  influenced  m 
that  way.  But  if  we  are  to  lay  down  a 
code  of  conduct  for  the  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  accepting  lavish 
entertainment  from  groups  or  mdustries 
who  are  interested  in  important  deci- 
sions which  those  public  officials  could 
make — and  let  me  say  that  I  Joined  in 


aeelnc  to  it  that  those  standaitis  were 
applied— then  IH  us  indicate  a  willing- 
ness on  our  part  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  same  code. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment ts  directed  against  Members  of 
Congress  and  officials  of  the  executive 
brancli  of  the  Government,  and  that 
therefore  the  amendment  would  single 
them  out  for  undue  criticism.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  the  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  every  taxpayer  who  might 
receive  free  or  reduced-rate  transporta- 
tion or  entertainment  from  these  com- 
panies. However,  I  point  out  that  the 
amendment  is  drafted  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  was  the  provision  we  passed 
in  regard  to  the  American  airlines  and 
the  American  railroads,  and  it  would 
cover  the  same  territory.  Certainly  the 
Congress  has  no  right  to  provide  by  law 
that  an  official  of  such  a  company  could 
not  entertam  on  his  yacht  a  private  cit- 
izen who  was  not  m  any  way  m  a  p>osi- 
tion  to  affect  a  decision  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  would  be  of  value 
to  the  company  of  that  official.  The 
two  situations  are  not  comparable. 

The  Commission  memt)er  who  was 
criticized  for  accepting  entertainment  on 
the  yacht  which  belonged  to  an  official 
of  the  company  which  had  a  case  pend- 
mg  before  that  Commission,  could  prop- 
erly have  accepted  such  hospitality  if  he 
had  been  only  a  private  citizen;  in  that 
case,  there  would  not  have  been  smy 
criticism.  The  only  criticism  comes 
when  public  officials  are  involved.  All 
public  officials  have  to  be  much  more 
careful  in  their  conduct,  so  as  not  to 
accept  entertainment  or  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  in  such  circimi- 
stances. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  and 
send  to  the  desk,  a  motion  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
have  the  motion  acted  on  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion, 
as  follows: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  further  Insist 
upon  its  amendment  numbered  IS,  ask  the 
House  for  a  further  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  again  desire  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  paying  my  respects  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  conferees  who 
also  supported  this  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  t)efore  the  Senate;  and  I  know  that 
they  did  everj'thing  they  could  at  the 
time.  However,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  I  do  feel  that  if  we  can  send 
this  bill  back  to  the  House,  m  another 
effort  to  have  them  consider  it,  they  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

I  feel  very  strongly  they  will  do  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  itself 
h£is  one  or  two  conunittees  now  con- 
ducting investigations  on  payola  in  in- 
dustry and  conducting  investigations 
with  regard  to  lavish  and  excessive  en- 
tertainment on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  executive  branch. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  committee  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  can  criticize 
any  member  of  the  executive  branch  for 
doing  that  which  we  insist  upon  having 
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a  right  to  do  ourselves.  There  can  be 
only  one  code  applicable  to  Government 
employees,  and  It  must  be  applicable  not 
only  to  members  of  the  executive  branch, 
but  to  members  of  the  legislative  branch 
as  well. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
be  incorporated  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

That  no  common  carrier  by  water  subject 
to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  aa  amended: 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amend- 
ed; or  any  other  Act:  shall  directly  or  In- 
directly Uaue  any  ticket  or  paas  for 
the  free  or  reduced-rate  transportation 
to  any  official  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  (military  or  clvlUaai)  or 
to  any  member  of  their  Immediate  families, 
traveling  as  a  passenger  on  any  ship  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  in  foreign  commerce 
or  In  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories  and  possessions;  except 
that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons Injured  In  accidents  at  sea  and  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  attending  such  persons, 
and  persons  rescued  at  sea,  and  except  that 
this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
referred  to  In  section  405(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1836,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1146(B)),  relating  to  steamahlp  companies 
carrying  malls  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
prevent  the  United  States  Government  from 
entering  Into  contractual  arrangements  with 
said  companies  tor  reduced  transportation 
rates  Involving  the  traveling  expenses  of 
those  Oovemment  employees  (military  or 
civilian)  when  such  transportation  costs  are 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  Government. 

S»c.  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  who 
knowingly  violates  this  Act  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  fined  not  less  than  $500 
nor  more  than  $10,000,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  for  each  such  violation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
what  I  take  to  be  his  principal  argument 
in  reference  to  his  motion,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
the  position  which  I  shall  take  tomorrow 
when  the  matter  comes  up  on  the  floor. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  not  only 
my  subcommittee,  the  full  committee, 
and  the  conferees,  but  I  personally  have 
done  everything  possible,  in  an  effort  to 
be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
that  was  reasonable  or  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

When  the  Senator  offered  his  amend- 
ment, I  stated  on  the  floor  that  I  would 
support  it,  I  asked  the  Senate  to  agree  to 
it,  I  Euxepted  it,  I  told  the  Senate  the 
conferees  would  make  a  battle  for  it,  and 
every  conferee  stood  by  the  present 
speaker  in  the  conference  insisting  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  we  ran  into  consider- 
able diflBculty  by  reason  of  the  following 
facts:  First,  the  amendment  is  a  legis- 
lative amendment  offered  to  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  therefore  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  The  House  conferees  did 
not  want  to  subject  the  whole  bill  to  a 
point  of  order  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  made  it  very  clear  they  would  not 
agree  to  have  that  course  followed. 

The  House  conferees  explained  to  us 
that  legislation  identical  with  this,  or 
similar  to  this,  had  been  pending  in  a 
legislative  committee  of  that  body,  not 


just  this  session,  but  in  other  sessions, 
and  had  not  been  accepted  by  that  com- 
mittee. They  stated  that  committee  was 
verf  strongly  opposed  to  the  legislation. 
Th^y  also  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  which  we  had  already  known  when 
we  went  into  conference,  that  the 
amendment  as  submitted  by  the  Senator 
froQa  Delaware,  and  as  included  in  the 
bill  on  his  request,  had  objections  leveled 
against  it  from  two  governmental  agen- 
cies which,  upon  study,  we  thought  were 
sound  objections. 

One  of  those  objections  came  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  which  wanted 
to  be  sure  the  amendment  did  not  apply 
to  iheir  transportation  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  officials  which  is  at  rates 
below  the  charges  made  in  such  cases  by 
other  commercial  carriers. 

The  second  point  made  was  an  ob- 
jecljion  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
the  effect  that,  though  the  amendment 
as  drawn  excluded  m^mbers  of  the  De- 
fense Department — that  Is,  soldiers, 
sailprs,  or  the  like — it  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  exclude  their  dependents  from  the 
provision  which  was  placed  in  the 
amendment  allowing  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  make  omnibus  contracts 
for  the  carriage  of  its  persoimel  on  sub- 
sidized ships. 

Upon  receiving  that  complaint,  the 
committee  had  discussed  it  with  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  had  worked  out 
the  wording  under  which  that  objection 
coiild  be  corrected,  and  went  to  the 
conference  with  two  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  the  amendment  which  we  en- 
deavored to  sell  to  the  House  conferees. 

"The  first,  as  I  have  said,  made  it  clear 
that  it  did  not  relate  to  persons  carried 
on  the  vessels  operated  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company;  tmd  the  second  includ- 
ed within  the  omnibus  contract  right 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  de- 
pendents of  either  military  or  civilian 
employees  or  servants  or  officials  along 
with  the  heads  of  families. 

The  House  conferees  were  not  willing 
to  undertake  the  correction  of  the 
amendment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  conferees  .strongly  urged  that 
that  course  be  followed. 

Notwithstanding  those  facts,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  conferees,  mindful  of 
their  commitment  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  to  others  who.  like  him. 
wete  strongly  committed  to  this  amend- 
ment, declined  to  recede  and  insisted  on 
reporting  back  that  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Just  as  directly  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  could  go  from  the  conference 
chamber  to  the  seat  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  he  did,  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  this  was  the 
course  taken,  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  could  make  arrange- 
ments in  the  House,  if  there  was  anyone 
in  the  House  who  supported  his  point  of 
view — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  point 
of  view — so  that  when  the  conference 
committee  of  the  House  made  its  re- 
port, any  defense,  any  requests  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  or  any  other  action  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  thought 
proper,  might  at  least  be  asked  for.  and 
obtained,  if  possible. 

Instead  of  that  course  being  followed, 
there  is  no  evidence,  from  examining 


the  record  of  the  transactions  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  took 
place  the  day  following,  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  as- 
serted any  interest  in  this  particular 
amendment  or  any  desire  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote,  both  of  which  facts  are  re- 
corded by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  feel 
it  IS  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  should  have  held 
up  the  enormous  amount  of  business  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  covering,  as  it  does, 
much  more  than  $3  billion  of  Federal 
funds,  in  order  to  pursue  thLs  matter 
further;  and  he  is  going  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  morning,  to  disagree  to  the 
motion  made  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Delaware,  because  he  believes  we 
have  granted  him  every  possible  con- 
sideration and  every  possible  defense. 
We  feel  that  to  go  back  now,  without 
having  knowledge  that  the  House  will 
even  ap[X>int  conferees  again,  would  be 
a  very  great  mistake. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
talked  to  the  minority  leader,  who  had 
also  been  talked  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  in  an  effort  to  see  whether  the 
minority  conferees  on  the  House  side 
could  not  be  interested  in  taking  this 
matter  up  in  the  House,  but  was  in- 
formed by  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  that,  upon  contacting  one  of 
the  House  conferees,  he  was  told  that 
not  only  would  he  not  bring  it  up,  but 
he  would  not  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  conferees  to  go  into  this  matter  again. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  action  wa.s 
taken.  I  do  not  see.  Mr  President,  how, 
in  all  friendliness  and  in  all  consider- 
ation, since  it  seems  to  us  we  have  gone 
a  very  long  way  to  be  cooperative,  we 
could  be  expected  to  go  any  further  In 
this  matter.  For  that  resison  I  shall  ask 
the  Senate  tomorrow  to  reject  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  LusK 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m  >  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  May  4, 
1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  K.SD.AY,  May  X  VM^A) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  16:  7:  /  will  praise  the  Lord,  who 
hath  giveri  me  counsel. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  who 
art  the  inspiration  of  our  prayers  and 
their  answer,  we  beseech  Thee  to  bless  ua 
daily  with  a  vivid  and  vital  sense  of  Thy 
divine  counsel  and  companionship. 


1960 
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Grant  that,  as  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public, we  may  earnestly  strive  to  culM- 
vate  and  maintain  the  instilutiors,  the 
traditions,  and  habits  of  a  responsible 
and  disci phned  freedom. 

Wilt  Thou  confliTu  us  in  our  purposes 
and  desires  to  live  helpfully  and  har- 
moniously with  all  who  are  seeking  to 
follow  the  ways  of  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. 

Inspire  us  with  aspirations  and  long- 
ings to  live  the  life  of  sacrificial  love  and 
service  which  alone  is  wortliy  and  capable 
of  supplanting  and  overcoming  all  the 
hatreds  and  antagonisms  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchlord, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.B.  11610.  An  act  to  amend  fiirlher  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Fm-BRicHT,  Mr.  Grmn.  Mr.  Sparkman. 
Mr  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Hickxnlooper  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  •H.R. 
5421)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  correct  inequities 
in  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  and 
to  enable  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
United  States  to  regain  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic status,  and  for  other  purposes.  " 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  has  no  plan  to  cripple 
tlie  foreign  aid  program.  We  will  ap- 
propriate on  the  basis  of  need  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  without  knowledge  that 
the  weakness  of  the  program  is  too  much 
money  and  not  too  little. 


If  you  would  give  the  same  press  cov- 
erage to  the  facts  established  by  my  sub- 
committee as  given  to  the  President, 
who  is  without  facts,  then,  in  all  prob- 
ability, there  would  be  no  additional  ap- 
propriation for  foreign  aid  imtil  this 
grandiose,  wasteful  program  has  been 
brought  under  control. 

If  the  President  would  spare  me  1 
hour  to  discuss  this  program  with  him 
so  that  he  may  be  familiar  with  facts, 
then  he  would  accept  a  $1*2  biUion  re- 
duction below  his  request  for  fiscal  1961, 
and  know  that  it  is  ample  to  continue 
the  program  uninterrupted  on  a  need 
ba.«:i.s. 

It  appears  that  any  spending  for  any 
program  other  than  foreign  aid  is  waste- 
ful in  Mr.  Eisenhower's  views. 


FREE  COPIES  OP  TEXAS  OBSERVER 
ARTICLES  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBU- 
TION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral recent  occasions  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Oliver  ]  has  made  some 
extremely  pertinent  remarks  about  the 
importance  of  our  money  and  banking 
system,  and  the  importance  of  having 
public  attention  and  public  thinking  fo- 
cused on  these  matters.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  Congressman  Oliver  has 
also  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  series  of  well-informed  articles  on  this 
subject  from  the  Texas  Observer,  a  small 
giant  of  a  newspaper  published  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  which  supply  many  of  the  chal- 
lenging pubUc  questions  that  have  been 
generally  neglected. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  which 
has  been  aroused  by  Congressman  Oli- 
ver s  remarks  and  by  the  Texas  Observer 
articles,  these  remarks  and  articles  are 
being  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that 
they  may  be  sent  to  teachers,  educators, 
and'  other  individuals  who  have  ex- 
pressed Interest. 

Single  copies  of  this  pamphlet  will  be 
sent  by  me.  without  charge,  to  any  in- 
dividual who  requests  it.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  limited  supply  of  the 
pamphlets  to  meet  the  requests  of  educa- 
tional and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
multiple  copies,  also  without  charge.  Re- 
quests should  be  addressed  to  me  at  1201 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


pressed  areas  bill  will  be  called  up.  Tlie 
administration  and  its  leaders  will  op- 
pose this  bill  violently.  This  means  you 
must  be  prepared  for  sudden  death  roll- 
calls  to  prevent  this  bill  from  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

So  you  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  partisan  matter — Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats  sponsored 
and  are  fighting  for  this  bill — should  be 
here.  It  is  ironical  that  the  President 
last  night,  today,  tomorrow,  and  to- 
morrow night  cried  aiid  will  beat  his 
breast  and  loudly  be  shedding  tears 
about  the  depressed  areas  of  the  world, 
but  none,  none  and  nothing  about  the 
depressed  areas  of  America. 


THE   DEPRESSED   AREAS   BILL 

Mr.    FLOOD.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  again  that  tomorrow  at  noon  xm- 
der  the  difficult  procedural  practice  of 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule,  the  de- 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  to  listen  to  the  analysis  of  the 
Andersen-Jensen  farm  bill  which  I  will 
give  under  special  order  this  afternoon. 
I  think  you  will  all  be  interested,  and  I 
hop>e  you  will  be  interested  to  the  extent 
you  will  really  study  the  bill.  We  think 
we  have  the  answer  to  the  most  vexing 
problem  today  in  agriculture. 

We  welcome  any  suggestions;  we  will 
welcome  your  cooperation.  We  are 
simply  placing  this  matter  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration,  and  in  Mr. 
Jensen's  name  and  in  my  own  I  invite 
you  to  take  part  for  an  hour  in  discussing 
one  of  the  most  vital  problems  affecting 
our  economy  today. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  May  3,  is  the  169th  anniver- 
sary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day,  the 
equivalent  of  our  Fourth  of  July. 

For  .some  years  this  body  has  solem- 
nized Poland's  Constitution  of  1791,  so 
near  to  the  date  of  ratification  of  our 
own  great  Constitution,  in  order  to  as- 
sure our  Polish  friends  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  our  pledge  to  help  Poland  re- 
store her  freedom  and  independence. 

We  Americans  have  much  in  common 
with  the  people  of  Pcriand.  Her  two  gen- 
erals, Pulaski  and  Koscluszko,  made 
great  contributions  to  our  struggle  for 
freedom  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Countless  Polish  immigrants  have  added 
to  our  strength  since  that  time — over  7 
million  Americans  are  of  Polish  origin. 

Although  Poland  is  today  a  captive 
nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we 
Americans  know  that  the  Polish  people 
retain  their  independent  spirit  and  love 
of  freedom.  This  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  In  the  June  1956  Poznan  revolt 
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when  workers  in  the  streets  chanted, 
"We  want  freedom."  It  was  proven 
again  last  summer  when  Vice  President 
Richard  Nriiow  visited  that  nation  on  his 
return  home  frc«n  Russia.  Even  though 
the  regime  did  not  publicize  the  time  of 
arrival  of  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 
a  million  Polish  citizens  turned  out  to 
welcome  him.  This  was  their  way  of 
saying,  "Tell  your  people  that  we  will 
never  surrender  to  slavery." 

What  is  our  answer  to  such  determi- 
nation from  a  people  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  have  so  often  been 
pawns  in  the  ancient  and  modem  strug- 
gles between  East  and  West?  As  I  see 
it.  It  Is  that  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
Poland  and  the  other  captive  nations 
remains  our  primary  objective.  We  must 
use  every  opportunity  to  convince  them 
that  we  are  their  friends.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts,  through  the  extension 
of  cultural  and  student  exchanges,  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  for  knowledge  of  the 
West. 

For  a  nation  with  such  a  history  and 
courage — a  nation  which  has  given  the 
world  a  Paderewski,  a  Chopin,  a  Madam 
Curie — deserves  to  be  free. 


NATIONAL  RADIO  MONTH 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  May  has  been  designated  again 
this  year  as  National  Radio  Month  and 
I  deem  it  fitting  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  great  efforts  continually  being 
made  by  the  4.000  radio  stations  and  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  employees  dedicated 
to  serve  the  American  community. 

National  Radio  Month  this  year  will 
be  symbolized  by  the  theme.  "Radio — 
The  Heartbeat  of  Msdn  Street,"  and 
rightly  so.  Today  there  are  more  than 
155  million  radios  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  Ninety-seven  out  of  every  one 
hundred  homes  In  the  Nation  have  ra- 
dios. Thirty -nine  million  automobiles 
have  radios.  Indeed  radio  is  our  constant 
companion  and  its  opportunity  to  be  an 
influence  for  the  good  in  our  daily  lives 
is  limitless. 

The  role  of  radio  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  Nation  and  its  people. 
Radio  serves  as  a  lifeline  during  emer- 
gencies, a  crusader  for  civic  bett<;nnent, 
an  educational  and  informational  me- 
dium for  all.  and  a  boundless  source  of 
facts  so  important  in  our  daily  lives. 

I  am  highly  gratified  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  leaders  of  the  radio  indus- 
try are  located  in  the  17th  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. I  have  had  close  association  with 
the  management  and  staff  of  each  of 
these  stations  serving  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  which  Includes  my  dis- 
trict and  I  can  testify  to  the  leadership 
which  they  provide  and  the  contiibution 
which  they  make  to  the  community. 


POREION  AID 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  prove  anything  else  in  his 
spaech  last  night  he  proved  that  ig- 
norance is  bliss.  He  asked  that  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  out  $4  billion,  to  reach  out 
and  pour  weapons  to  small-bore  dic- 
tators, as  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
pait. 

What  has  happened?  This  whole  pro- 
gram places  more  than  three-quarters 
of  Its  emphasis  on  weapons,  weapons  for 
dictators  who  collapse  ultimately  like 
thQ  house  of  cards,  weapons  which  then 
^o  to  our  enemies. 

If  the  program  were  for  technical  as- 
sistance with  any  chance  of  winning  the 
cold  war  with  Khrushchev  I  would  be 
enthusiastically  behind  the  program, 
but  I  cannot  be  behind  this  kind  of  a 
program.  All  you  have  to  do  is  call 
the  roll.  Korea,  Cuba,  and  on  down  the 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC   NO   385- 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  wa.s 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Of  this,  presumably  the  last  congres- 
sional session  during  my  term  of  office 
4  months  have  gone  by.  Thus  far  the 
one  major  accomplishment  is  enactment 
of  civil  rights  legislation.  Although 
Congress  rejected  certain  of  my  recom- 
mendations in  this  area — those  relating 
to  equality  of  job  opportunity  and  as- 
sistance to  States  attempting  to  deseg- 
regate their  schools — the  new  civil  rights 
measure  is  another  important  step 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of 
equal  rights  before  the  law  for  eveiT 
citizen. 

With  only  2  months  apparently  left  in 
the  session,  we  still  have  a  great  deal  to 
get  done  for  America.  I  stress  this  now 
because,  first,  the  time  grows  short  in 
which  to  legislate  prudently  and  wisely, 
without  undue  haste:  and.  second,  tern 
great  a  preoccupation  with  the  events  of 
an  election  year  could  seriously  impede 
constructive  effort.  With  the  Congress 
controlled  by  one  party  and  the  executive 
branch  by  the  other,  these  difficulties 
could  become  severe. 

We  should  jointly  resolve  that  the 
shortness  of  time  and  political  rivalries 
will  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  us  from 
serving  the  American  people  effectively 
Matters  are  still  pending  that  are  vital 
to  the  health  of  our  economy  and  to  the 
Nation's  security  and  world  peace  none 
of  us  can  afford  to  electioneer  at  the 
exjsense  of  these.    Nor  can  we  yield  to 


the  temptation  to  neglect  projects  that 
we  know  are  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment but  possess  little  popular  appeal, 
and  at  the  same  time  overemphasize 
others  in  the  hope  of  benefit  to  one  party 
or  the  other,  or  individuals  therein. 

Relating  these  considerations  to  a  few 
of  the  programs  still  pending.  I  refer, 
first,  to  our  vital  mutual  security  effort 

During  most  of  our  Nations  history, 
our  growth  was  strongly  infiuenced  by 
two  unique  conditions:  Plrst.  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  two  great 
oceans  protected  us  from  the  violent 
struggles  of  the  Old  World.  Although 
in  recent  years  we  became  engaged  in 
two  global  wars,  our  relative  isolation 
gave  us  months  in  which  to  assemble, 
train  and  equip  our  forces  deliberately 
and  unmolested.  Second,  from  the  veiT 
beginning,  our  Nation's  rapid  expansion 
was  encouraged  by  commercial  and 
financial  a.sslstance  from  the  nations  of 
Europe  The.se  countries  provided  us 
with  valuable  skills  and  the  capital 
needed  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
our  resources,  industries,  and  commerce. 

These  conditions  have  radically 
changed  America  emerged  from  World 
War  n  as  the  mightiest  nation  in  a  free 
world  that,  in  the  main,  was  exhausted 
and  crippled.  Soon  thereafter  we  came 
to  realize  that  new  weapons  of  great 
power,  speed,  and  range  had  markedly 
reduced  the  value  of  our  ocean  shield 
Our  homeland,  in  any  future  major  war, 
would  be  a  prime  target,  and  our  warn- 
ing time  against  surprise  attack  would 
be  minutes,  not  months  Our  security 
cannot  now  be  achieved  by  methods  and 
a  level  of  effort  believed  adequate  only 
a  few  years  ago 

In  a  world,  moreover,  in  which  an 
aggressive  Ideology  drives  ceaselessly  to 
destroy  human  freedom,  it  is  now  the 
United  States  to  which  aspiring  free 
p)eoples.  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
areas,  mu.'^i  look,  as  America  once  did  to 
others,  for  the  technical  knowledge  and 
financial  assistance  needed  to  help  them 
strengthen  their  economies  and  protect 
their  independence. 

Such  changes  as  these  gave  rise  to  our 
mutual  security  program,  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  .successful  enter- 
pri.ses  America  has  undertaken  through- 
out her  history.  Started  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  the  program  helped  to  save 
Greece,  forestalled  economic  collapse  m 
Turkey  and  Western  Europe,  supported 
the  countries  of  the  SEATO  Alliance, 
sustained  the  strength  and  independence 
of  Fouth  Korea  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  made  real  progress.  In  under- 
developed nations  on  five  continents,  in 
combatinc  disea.se.  poverty,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  thus  has  strengthened  the  re- 
sistance of  those  areas  to  Communist 
penetration  propaganda,  and  subver- 
sion Clear  it  is  that  the  mutual  secu- 
nty  program  provides  the  surest  path  by 
which  America  can  lead  to  and  su.staln  a 
durable  peace  with  justice 

Such  a  program  serves  the  Nation  at 
large  rather  than  any  particular  local- 
ity, section,  or  group.  Only  with  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  can  its  great  rewards 
be  mea.sured  by  Individual  communities 
and  citizens  It  inevitably  follows  that 
in  the  annual  contests  over  the  public 
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use  of  tax  revenues,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  bypass  the  needs  of  this  vital  security 
program  in  favor  of  domestic  projects 
that,  urged  by  special  groups,  achieve  a 
measure  of  support  far  greater  than 
their  overall  value  to  the  Nation  war- 
rants. Understandable  this  tendency  is. 
but  I  deem  it  a  great  disservice  to  Amer- 
ica to  indulge  it  The  security  of  our 
country  obviously  demands  that  our 
mutual  security  program  be  carried  for- 
ward at  an  adequate  level. 

I  have  asked  new  appropriations  of 
$4  175  bilhons  for  this  program  for  the 
1961  fiscal  year.  Nearly  half  of  this — a 
sum  one-twentieth  of  our  own  defense 
budget — is  to  assist  the  military  forces 
of  the  free  world,  comprising  5  million 
so.diers,  2.200  combatant  ships,  and 
30  000  aircraft  I  need  not  remind  the 
Ccngress  of  the  low  cost  at  which  this 
force  for  freedom  is  sustamed  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  an  aircraft  carrier, 
a  squadron  of  jet  bombers,  or  an  Army 
or  Marine  Corps  division  in  our  own 
defen.se  structure 

Of  the  other  parts  of  the  program, 
one-third  Is  for  economic  assistance  re- 
quired to  help  sustain  these  large  forces 
abroad.  The  remainder  consists  of 
loans,  technical  assistance,  and  grants  to 
help  underdeveloped  nations  These  are 
the  funds  that  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween hopeless  stagnation  and  progress 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who, 
with  us,  believe  in  freedom. 

Congressional  approval  of  the.se  funds 
for  mutual  security  will  profoundly  bene- 
fit our  people  To  our  allies  and  to 
others  with  whom  we  discu.ss  the  great 
issues  of  our  times,  it  will  signify  that 
a  united  America  has  not  wearied  in  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  and  that 
we  are  unshakable  in  our  determination 
to  attain  a  world  order  in  which  men  are 
free  to  pursue  their  goals  in  peace.  And 
I  emphasize  once  again  that,  as  we  strive 
to  build  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
America  believes,  our  adversaries  are  not 
all  included  in  the  single  word  commu- 
nism," They  are  distress  and  privation 
as  well,  and  also  the  desperation  of  peo- 
ples when  they  realize  that,  lacking  out- 
side help,  they  struggle  in  vain  to  better 
their  lives.  Widespread  chao.s  and  mis- 
ery cannot  provide  a  world  climate  in 
which  our  free  Republic  can  prosper  and 
remain  secure  There  is  for  America  no 
hi, 'her  purpose  or  greater  need  than  to 
measure  up  to  her  world  leadership 
responsibilities. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  contention 
that,  because  of  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments  and  because  of  certain  fail- 
ures in  administration.  America  should 
curtail  these  mutual  security  efforts. 
We  must,  and  do.  strive  for  greater  effi- 
ciency. Likewise,  we  do  have  a  problem 
with  balance  of  payments,  but  the  way 
to  meet  this  is  by  positive  actions  which 
expand  exports.  Neither  diflRculty  can 
be  met  by  withdrawing  from  our  respon- 
sibilities for  world  leadership  and  from 
partnership  in  the  protection  of  free- 
dom. We  need — in  our  own  interests — 
greater  human  progre.ss  and  economic 
growth  throughout  the  world.  We  can- 
not achieve  these  by  an  assault  either 
on  mutual  security  or  on  liberal  trade 
policies. 


I  congratulate  the  Congress  for  Its 
actions  thus  far  on  the  funds  for  mu- 
tual security  in  the  autliorizing  legisla- 
tion, and  I  reaffirm  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  appropriations  that 
the  authorization  would  allow. 

Next  is  agriculture,  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  commented  repeatedly  to  the 
Congress, 

In  no  domestic  area  do  we  have  a  more 
obvioL's  need  for  corrective  action  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  patience  of  our 
farmers  wears  thin.  By  force  of  law, 
the  Government's  surplus  holdings,  espe- 
cially of  wheat,  continually  increase. 
Tliese  overhang  the  market,  depress 
prices,  and  impose  an  ever  more  onerous 
burden  upon  all  citizens,  our  farmers 
particularly.  I  have  offered  many  rec- 
ommendations for  attacking  the  prob- 
lem through  bipartisan  action.  Action 
there  has  been  on  occasion,  but.  in  re- 
spect to  wheat  especiallj-,  far  less  than 
needed  or  of  a  kind  that  would  make 
our  farmers'  present  troubles  grow  worse. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  legislative 
stalemate  I  recently  advised  the  Congress 
that,  within  broad  guidelines  which  I 
suggested.  I  would  approve  any  coru^truc- 
tlve  farm  bill  that  the  Congress  might 
enact.  There  Is  as  yet  no  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
on  a  constructive  approach. 

Meanwhile,  farmers  grow  more  con- 
cerned about  their  future,  and  our  peo- 
ple generally  become  mcreaslngly  un- 
happy as  their  Government  expends  a 
thousand  of  their  tax  dollars  every  min- 
ute on  the  self-defeating  wheat  program. 
Lately  I  have  noted,  with  deep  concern,  a 
growing  disposition  in  certain  congres- 
sional quarters  to  favor  proposals  long 
ago  rejected  as  unworkable,  and  which 
would  obviously  go  beyond  even  the  very 
broad  limits  I  outlined  almost  3  months 
ago. 

I  regret  also  the  continuing  tendency 
to  rely,  in  agriculture  upon  Federal  con- 
trols, which  Inevitably  create  interfer- 
ence with  the  lives  of  our  farm  people.  I 
still  believe  that  America's  farmers  pre- 
fer, as  certainly  I  do.  the  development  of 
legislation  which  will  promote  progress 
for  them  toward  economic  equality  and 
permit  them  the  maximum  freedom. 

Surely  it  Is  time,  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans,  for  the  Congress  to  face  up 
to  the  admittedly  difficult  problems  of 
agriculture.  It  is  constructive  results 
that  farmers  want  and  need  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  all  America  is  looking  for 
this  kind  of  action  before  this  session 
adjourns. 

Also  badly  needed  is  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  soon  to  expire.  At  stake  are 
an  assured  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  for 
our  people  at  reasonable  prices  and  re- 
moval of  the  uncertainties  now  facing 
this  industry  A  4-year  extension  of 
the  present  program,  modified  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  adjust  quotas 
in  order  to  assure  America  of  an  ade- 
quate sugar  supply,  is  needed  to  give 
farmers  and  processors  the  time  to  plan. 
Appropriate  recommendations  are  t>e- 
fore  the  Congress.  The  interests  of 
America  require  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  the  need  for 
legislation  In  other  Important  areas. 
Some  of  these  measures  are  of  a  kind 


that,  at  the  expense  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, tend  to  be  shunted  aside  in  an 
election  year. 

First  is  the  urgent  need  of  Federal 
courts  for  enough  judges  to  hear  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  cases  being 
filed  each  year.  Regardless  of  expedi- 
ency justice  calls  for  prompt  action. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  the  creation  of 
approximately  40  new  judgeships.  This 
recommendation  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  virtually  every  im- 
portant professional  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the 
courts. 

We  who  advocate  equal  justice  under 
law  have  a  duty  to  make  it  effective.  In 
certain  districts  injured  people  must 
wfilt  over  4  years  for  justice  or  compro- 
mise their  rights:  innocent  people  who 
are  defrauded  are  made  a  laughingstock 
because  the  delay  in  the  courts  deprives 
them  of  an  effective  remedy;  justice  is 
denied  the  weak  because  they  cannot  fi- 
nance the  delay  necessary  to  be  heard. 
F\irther  neglect  of  this  need  is  heartless. 
For  all  our  people,  I  most  earnestly  urge 
swift  action  on  the  pending  measure  to 
increase  the  number  of  judgeships. 

Next  I  refer  to  my  request  of  last  June 
to  remove  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  the  Treasury's  paying  more  than 
4U  percent  interest  on  Treasury  bonds 
which  are  due  more  than  5  years  after 
issuance. 

The  American  people  have  a  great 
deal  at  stake  in  this  legislation,  for  fail- 
ure to  remove  this  interest  rate  restric- 
tion can  have  many  serious  conse- 
quences, including  the  forcing  of  a  new 
upturn  in  living  costs.  The  Treasury, 
under  this  restriction,  continually  faces 
the  prospect  of  having  to  manage  the 
Government's  $290  billion  debt  in  ways 
that  would  unavoidably  increase  the  up- 
ward pressures  on  prices  and  on  the  in- 
terest rate  for  the  consumer  credit  so 
imjxjrtant  to  millions  of  our  citizens. 

Again,  I  stress  the  need  for  prompt 
removal   of  this  harmful   restriction. 

We  also  owe  it  to  America  to  provide 
adequate  new  revenues  for  the  highway 
trust  fund  <as  my  proix)sal  for  a  gaso- 
line tax  increase  would  do  > ,  so  that  we 
may  keep  our  very  important  highway 
program  on  schedule :  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility dictates  that  we  not  fail  to  raise 
postal  rates  and  thus  end  the  heavy 
drain  on  general  revenues  for  postal 
services  which  Congress  has  said  by  law 
should  be  self-sustaining.  Our  other 
revenue  proposals — notably,  extension  of 
certain  excise  taxes  and  an  added  tax 
on  aviation  fuel — also  need  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

Additionally,  as  I  recently  emphasized 
by  special  message  to  the  Congress,  we 
have  compelling  reasons  to  liberalize  our 
immigration  law  during  the  course  of 
this  session.  I  remind  the  Congress, 
also,  that  this  is  World  Refugee  Year. 
Our  country  was  one  of  those  sponsor- 
ing this  move  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  in  keeping  with  America's  tra- 
dition of  leadership  in  humanitarian 
causes,  we  should  press  forward,  in  this 
session,  with  the  refugee  legislation  I 
have  recommended  to  the  Congress. 
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I  add  two  proposals  of  special  impor- 
tance to  future  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  First  is  provision  of  Presidential 
office  space.  The  Congress  has  met  its 
own  space  requirements  and  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Requirements  for  mod- 
em office  facilities  for  the  President,  his 
staff  and  the  news  media  assigned  to  the 
White  House  are  no  less  necessary  and 
urgent.  Second,  the  need  to  carry  for- 
ward Presidential  powers  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch  is  acute,  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficiency  and  economy  in  this 
huge  Government.  Both  of  these  au- 
thorizations are  clearly  essential.  I 
again  urge  their  approval  before  this  ses- 
sion adjourns. 

I  refer  now  to  a  number  of  programs  of 
Intense  interest  to  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple— programs  intended  to  initiate  or 
enlarge  benefits  for  various  groups  or 
sections  of  the  Nation.  Such  projects 
require  objective  analysis  and  a  nicety  of 
decision  so  that  on  the  one  hand  there 
will  be  no  neglect  of  essential  Federal 
responsibility  and  on  the  other  hand  no 
surrender  to  the  election-year  tempta- 
tion to  overspend  and  overreach.  Re- 
sponsibility respecting  these  will  do  credit 
to  both  parties  but.  more  important,  will 
benefit  our  people. 

A  comparison  of  1952  and  1961  Federal 
expenditures  shows  the  pace  of  the  Fed- 
eral advance  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Likewise  it  discloses  the  pressing  need  for 
prudence  both  as  regards  the  level  of 
these  expenditures  and  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  problems  of  indi- 
yidual  citizens.  For  labor,  welfare,  and 
veterans'  programs,  including  payments 
from  trust  funds,  cash  payments  to  indi- 
viduals were  $11  7  billion  in  1952.  The 
comparable  figure  in  the  1961  budget  is 
$26.4  billion.  Thus  there  has  been  a  125- 
percent  increase  in  these  programs  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  the  population  in- 
creased by  16  percent.  This  gro\i-th  in 
payments  far  exceeds  any  increases  re- 
quired to  match  the  12-percent  rise  in 
living  costs  during  this  period. 

Among  such  matters  still  pending  I 
would  mention,  first,  school  construction 
legislation.  Long  ago  the  administration 
asked  Congress  to  approve  a  sound  pro- 
gram to  help  colleges  and  universities 
and  elementary  and  secondary  s<:hools 
meet  their  pressing  construction  needs. 
I  have  stressed  that  any  such  Federal 
assistance  should  be  provided  only  to 
meet  genuine  need,  and  that  it  must  pre- 
serve for  the  States,  local  communities, 
and  educational  institutions  their  tradi- 
tional responsibilities  for  education. 
The  administration's  debt  service  plan 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  its  comparable  plan  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  both  before  the  Con- 
gress for  over  a  year,  conform  to  these 
standards. 

By  these  programs  we  would  help  to 
construct  75,000  additional  elementary 
and  secondary  classrooms  at  a  Federal 
cost,  over  the  next  20  to  30  years,  of 
$2.2  billion,  and  at  a  Federal  cost  or"  $500 
million  we  would  help  build  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  costing  in  the  aggregate 
some  $2  billion.  The  financing  for  the 
initiation  of  these  programs  is  included 
in  my  1961  budget. 

It  will  be  deeply  disappointing  If  the 
Congress  should  fail  to  authorize  such 


programs,  and  no  less  disappointing  if, 
instead,  programs  that  basically  con- 
flict with  these  standards  should  be 
pa3sed. 

Area  redevelopment  legislation  also 
needs  priority  attention.  I  have  long 
urged  legislation  authorizing  loans  and 
technical  assistance  to  help  areas  af- 
flicited  with  long-term,  substantial  un- 
emplo3rment  resulting  from  technolog- 
ical changes.  The  purpose  is  to  diversify 
these  economies  and  thereby  create  new 
sources  of  private  employment.  With 
important  local- efforts  to  provide  new 
jobs  already  under  way,  Federal  help 
must  be  of  a  kind  that  strengthens  and 
supplements  rather  than  displaces  or 
discourages  those  efforts. 

1  think  it  is  basic  that  we  reject  the 
vafious  schemes  that  would  perpetuate 
insecurity  by  making  distressed  areas 
dependent  upon  the  uncertainties  of 
continued  Federal  subsidies,  or  that 
would  pour  Federal  dollars  into  areas 
where  distress  has  been  temporary  and 
which  are  competent  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems themselves.  Moreover,  it  will  in- 
jure, not  help  the  chronically  affected 
areas  if  funds  and  loan  advant.  :es  are 
indiscriminately  broadcast  to  other 
areas  that  do  not  urgently  require  such 
a.saistance. 

The  only  way  this  difficult  problem  can 
be  sensibly  solved  is  through  healthy  gov- 
ernment-community cooperation  that 
creates  self-sustaining  local  economies. 
It  cannot  be  solved  by  a  dispiriting  and 
misplaced  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
distant  Central  Government.  The  people 
who  need  this  help  are  hopefully  looking 
for  truly  constructive  action  this  session. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  recommended  a 
Federal  program  amounting  to  $53  mil- 
lion, to  be  expended  for  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  present  this  week  a  new 
program  which  will  enable  older  people 
truly  in  need  of  help  to  meet  the  calam- 
ity of  catastrophic  illness.  This  pro- 
gram will  take  full  advantage  of,  and 
support,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  private  efforts:  it  will  recognize 
the  traditional  Federal-State  relations 
in  various  fields  of  assistance;  and.  ad- 
ditionally, it  will  not  do  violence  to  the 
private  relationships  that  must  continue 
to  characterize  the  rendering  of  health 
care  services. 

Behind  this  program  is  a  meticulous 
and  thoughtful  weighing  of  many  alter- 
natives. I  believe  the  Congress  will  find 
this  proposal  of  great  value  to  our  peo- 
ple most  in  need  of  medical  protection 
in  their  later  years.  I  urge  this  program 
in  place  of  compulsory  schemes  which 
over  a  period  of  years  would  blight 
America's  unexcelled  medical  standards 
and  leave  unaided  large  numbers  of  citi- 
zens we  are  striving  to  help. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  like- 
wise needs  attention  before  these  next 
60  days  elapse. 

For  several  years  I  have  urged  expan- 
sion of  coverage  under  this  act  to  in- 
clude approximately  3  million  additional 
wage  earners.  This  is  the  most  urgently 
needed  change  in  this  law.  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
vide it. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  recently  pre- 
sented the  Congress  with  Information  In- 
dicating that  the  minimum  wage  could 
be  increased  moderately  without  dis- 
ruptive effects  upon  the  economy.  On 
the  other  hand  we  should,  as  responsible 
officials,  stand  firmly  against  an  exces- 
sive increase  which  could  cause  unem- 
ployment and  severe  repercu.ssions  in 
many  industries  and  areas  of  our  coun- 
tn'.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  that 
we  govern  our  actions  in  this  area  by 
economic  facts  rather  than  by  political 
or  social  prejudice. 

Nor.  I  believe,  should  we  close  this 
session  without  enacting  various  long- 
pending  measures,  mostly  in  the  field  of 
conservation — each  of  them  important 
to  all  our  people,  but  particularly  to  our 
citizens  out  West. 

Among  these  measures  I  refer  as  ex- 
amples to  preservation  of  our  priceless 
sea.shore  areas,  establishment  of  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  permission  to 
Western  communities  to  emand  into 
public  land  areas,  research  assistance  to 
the  coal  industry,  and  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkarusas  and  San  Luis  projects  Ap- 
proval of  the.se  md  similar  pending  bills 
will  help  to  round  out  the  program  of 
natural  resources  development — now  at  a 
record  level — which  I  presented  last 
January  in  my  budget  message.  We  also 
need  a  solution  of  the  Indian  heirship 
problem  and  to  give  the  people  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Lslands  a  voice  In  the 
Congress 

As  a  general  but  mo.st  important  con- 
sideration, I  p>oint  again  to  the  need  of 
restraint  in  new  authorizations  for  Fed- 
eral spending.  Our  Federal  accounts 
should  balance  with  enough  left  over  for 
a  reasonable  payment  on  the  public  debt, 
on  which  we  are  already  paying  for 
interest  alone  more  than  $9  billion  per 
year.  Proposals  now  before  congres- 
sional committees  would.  If  approved, 
raise  our  annual  spending  by  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  'n  1961  and  would  dis- 
rupt Federal  budgets  over  the  next  5 
years  by  many  scores  of  billions. 

For  America's  sake,  we  must  resist  the 
temptation,  this  year  or  any  year,  to 
overspend  the  taxpayer's  hard-earned 
dollars  and  overcentralize  responsibilities 
In  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  fall  In 
this,  we  will  weaken  our  hope  of  ever  con- 
trolling Federal  extravagance  and  will 
Indefinitely  postpone  debt  retirement  and 
tax  relief.  At  the  same  time  we  will  de- 
base our  currency,  invite  the  resurgence 
of  inflationary  forces,  undermine  local 
and  State  responsibility,  and  thus  erode 
away  America's  strength  at  home  and  in 
the  world.  We  should  avoid  preemption 
of  State  and  local  functions  and  take 
genuine  national  need  rather  than  glit- 
tering desirability  as  our  guide  in  Fed- 
eral exp>endltures. 

Most  taxpayers,  I  believe,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  aware  of  the  results 
of  laws  that,  though  sometimes  carrying 
a  surface  appeal,  far  too  often  add  un- 
justifiably to  the  tax  burdens  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Finally.  I  repeat  my  hope  that  in  the 
brief  span  remaining  before  adjournment 
the  executive  branch  and  the  86th  Con- 
gress can  work  constructively  together  in 
the  interest  of  America  and  avoid  schism 
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and  stalemate.  The  measures  I  have 
mentioned,  and  many  others  also  caUing 
for  action  this  session,  must  go  forward 
if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  country- 
nien.  Let  us  remember,  as  congressional 
deliberations  proceed,  that  both  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  are  looking  on. 

With  sound  progress  as  our  object,  we 
can  accomplish  much  despite  the  short- 
ness of  time  left  in  this  session.  Work- 
ing together  responsibly,  we  shall  surely 
make  America  a  stronger  and  better  na- 
tion; and,  so  working,  we  shall  brighten 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace  every- 
where on  earth 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  May  3.  1960. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1961 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
rcrK)rt  on  the  bill  (H.R.  10401)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i:entleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

the  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


RELIGIOSA    LUIGIA    FRIZZO    ET   AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  <H.R. 
3805  1  for  the  relief  of  Rellgiosa  Luigia 
Frizzo.  Religiasa  Vittoria  Garzoni,  Reli- 
giosa  Maria  Ramus,  Religiosa  Ines  Fer- 
rarlo.  and  Religiosa  Roberta  Ciccone. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUIS  J    ROSENSTEIN 

the  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10230 » 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Rosenstein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  U 
hereby,  authortzed  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  »33.857  85  to  Louis 
J  Rosenstein.  of  1916  Sixty-fifth  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  Such 
sum  represents  compensation  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent on  March  21,  1946,  near  Lyon,  FYance, 
involving  a  United  States  Army  vehicle: 
Proiided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shal  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.   Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 


this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  ••33.867.86'  and 
insert  •$7,500  ". 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "in  exceee  of  10 
per  centum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SOFIA  N.  S ARRIS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1466'  for 
the  relief  of  Sofia  N.  Sarrls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (  a)  i  27i  ( A)  and 
205  of  the  Immlgr;Ulon  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Sofia  N.  Sarrls,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Louis  and  his  wife,  Gladys 
Sarrls,  citizens  of  the  United  Stat«s:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  natural  parent  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, by  virtue  of  such  parenUige,  shall 
t)e  accorded  any  right,  privilege  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GIM  BONG  WONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2309^  for 
the  relief  of  Gim  Bong  Wong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Gim  Bong  Wong,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Chin  Get  Wong  and  Yee  Yoke 
Ylng  Wong,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Gim  Bong  Wong  sliall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  .^ct. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Upon  the  grant  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  two  numbers 
from  the  apprc^riate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert  the  following:  •That  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and  warrants 
of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest,  and  bonds, 
which  may  have  issued  in  the  cases  of  An- 
tonio Mendez  Garcia  and  Palmira  Lavin 
Garcia.  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  said  persons  shall 
not  again  be  subject  to  dep>ortation  by  rea- 
son of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such  de- 
portation proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTONIO    MENDEZ    GARCIA   AND 
PALMIRA  LAVIN  GARCIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  1493  > 
for  the  relief  of  Ant/)nio  Mendez  Gaicla 
and  Palmira  Lavm  Garcia 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Antonio  Mendez  Garcia  and 
Palmira  Lavin  Garcia  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon    payment    of    the    required    visa    fees. 


MRS.  MARGARET  BAKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2085) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Baker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Margaret  Baker  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BUCK  YUEN  SAH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2588) 
for  the  relief  of  Buck  Yuen  Sah. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Buck  Yuen  Sah  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  pa3rment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BRICCIO  GARCES  DE  CASTRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2665) 
for  the  relief  of  Brlcclo  Garces  de  Castro. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttx&t,  for 
the  purpoMS  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Brlcclo  Oarcea  de  Castro  shall 
b«  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTONIA  MARTINEZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2671  > 
for  the  relief  of  Antonia  Martinez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Antonia  Martinez  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  ^  section  213  of  the 
said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  3.4,  5.  6,  and  the 
language  through  "visa  fee"  on  line  7.  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  d'iportatlon,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  in 
the  case  of  Antonia  Martinez ; ". 

On  page  1.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following:  "From  and  afte*-  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said  Antonia 
Martinez  shall  not  again  be  subject  Us  depor- 
tation by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FUMIE  YOSHIOKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2823  > 
for  the  relief  of  Pumie  Yoshioka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Fumie 
Yoshioka.  who  lost  United  States  citizenship 
under  the  provisions  of  section  349(a)  i  5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  may  be 
naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before  any 
court  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  the  said  Act.  From 
and  after  naturalization  under  this  Act,  the 
said    Fumie    Yoshioka   shall    have    the   same 


cltikenshlp  status  as  that  which  existed  im- 
me<llately  prior  to  its  loos. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

atrlke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  for  the  purposes  of  section 
lOlia)  i27)  (B)  of  the  Immli^ratton  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Fumie  Yoshioka  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  returning  resident  alien." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRECIOLITA  V.  CORLISS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3789 > 
for  the  relief  of  Preciolita  V  Corliss  inee 
Preciolita  Valera  > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

3c  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
Anierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Praciollta  V.  Corliss  (nee  Preciolita  Valera i, 
tha  widow  of  a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be 
deamed  to  be  within  the  purview  )f  section 
101  (a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this 
case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KARNAIL  SINGH  MAHAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  •  H  R.  4670  > 
for  the  relief  of  Karnail  Singh  Mahal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows : 

St'  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repre.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Karnail  Singh  M.\hal  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  p>ermanent  residence 
as  (>f  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  prop>er 
quita-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
thpt  such  quota  is  available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


^  JACK  DARWIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ( H  R.  7033* 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  Darwin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R'-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrifrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  fc)r  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jack  Darwin  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  U)  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  tjie  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  niunber  from  the  appropriate 


quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Jack  Darwin 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  born  in  Ger- 
many." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  <i  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GLORIA  ANNE  LOVEDAY 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  'H  R  7895 > 
for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Anne  Loveday 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Gloria  Anne  Loveday  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Art.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
prop)er  quota-control  officer  to  dPduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  qimta  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota   Is   avall.ible 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
born   In   Great  Britain." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARKER   E    DRAGOO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <8.  1328'  for 
the  relief  of  Parker  E.  Dragoo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Parker 
E  Dragoo.  Supervisory  Park  Ranger.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Death  Valley,  Califor- 
nia. Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  isf  8370  34.  rep- 
resenting the  amount  charged  him  due  to 
the  excess  weight  of  household  effects 
shipped  to  a  new  duty  station,  suclj  excess 
weight  resulting  from  special  peicklng  and 
crating  designed  to  insure  the  safe  arrival 
of  said  effects  In  a  newly  developed  area  no* 
served   by  common  earner. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RONALD   R.    DAGOR    AND   RICHARD 

J.  HENSEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1408)  for 
the  relief  of  Ronald  R.  Dagor  and  Rich- 
ard J.  Hensel. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Wll,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pav,  out  of  a:iy  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  persons  enumerated  below  the  sums 
specified,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
as  reimbursement  for  personal  effects  lost  as 
a  result  of  a  boating  accident  on  July  11, 
1967.  on  the  Susltna  River.  Alaska,  while  nn 
offlrlal  busliiess  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Bervlce,  Department  of  the  Interior  Ronald 
R.  Dagor,  •121,  and  Rlch:u-d  J  Hensel.  »118: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amounts  ap- 
pro prlatrd  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  ngei.t  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  eonnec- 
tlo.n  with  these  claims,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
pre  visions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  eum  not  ex- 
ceeding »1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recon?ider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


JAY  R.  MFLVTLLE  AND  PETER 
E.  K    SHEPHERD 

^llc  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  1410)  for 
the  relief  of  Jay  R  Melville  and  Peter 
E.  K.  Shepherd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasxiry  nnt  othrrw'iFe  appropriated. 
to  the  perwins  enumerated  t^elow  the  sums 
ppeclfled,  in  full  .settlement  df  all  claims 
against  the  G<^vernment  of  the  United  States 
a«  reimbursement  for  personal  effects  lost  as 
a  result  of  a  boating  accident  on  Juiie  14 
1958.  on  the  Bremner  River.  Alaska,  while 
on  official  business  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior:  Jay  R. 
»4elvllle.  *20«.  and  Peter  E.  K.  Shepherd, 
$306  65:  Pmtided  That  no  part  of  the 
amount.-*  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  theee  claims,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  aiid  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1,(X)0. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  JOHN  SLINGSBY  ET  AL. 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2173'»  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  John  Slingsby,  Lena 
Slingsby,  Alice  V.  Slingsby,  and  Harry 
Slingsby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CTerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  aiMl 
directed   to   pay,  out  of  any  money   In  the 


Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  (1 ) 
Mrs.  John  Slingsby,  the  sum  of  •260;  (2) 
Lena  Slingsby.  the  eum  of  •750;  (3)  Alice 
V  Slingsby,  the  sum  of  •350;  and  (4)  Harry 
Slingsby,  the  sum  of  •50;  all  of  Pargo,  North 
Dakota  The  payment  of  such  sums  siiall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  their  claims 
against  the  United  Stales  for  compensation 
for  persinal  injuries,  pain  and  suffering,  loss 
of  earnings,  and  proi>erty  damages,  and  for 
reimbursement  of  medical  ex|>eiises  Incurred 
by  them,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  which 
occurred  near  Cle  Elum,  Washington,  on 
August  14.  1953.  when  an  auUjmobile  owned 
by  the  said  Harry  Slingsby  and  operated  by 
the  said  Alice  V  Slingsby  was  struck  by  a 
United  States  Army  vehicle:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  these  claims,  and 
the  same  shall  be  tuilawful.  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithsiandlnK.  Aiiy  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  » 1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  HILMA  CLAXTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S,  2234'  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Hilma  Claxton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  arui  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwi.'>e  appropriated,  to 
Charles  L.  Claxton.  of  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota, 
in  his  capacity  as  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  Hilma  Claxton.  the  sum  of  »6&6.43.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claliris  of  such  estate  against 
the  United  States  for  pa.vment  of  certain 
money  orders  jjayable  to  Hlima  Claxton  (de- 
ceased) .  which  were  Issued  In  Huron.  South 
Dakota,  during  the  period  from  May  8.  1929. 
through  December  28.  1929,  but  which  were 
not  presented  for  payment  within  the  period 
in  which  they  could  have  been  received  by 
the  Post  Office  Department:  Provided  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  palfi  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  jjerson 
vlolfttlng  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
cmvlction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exreedlne  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CAROLINE  HENKEL  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2333)  for 
the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Caroline  Henkel. 
William  Henkel  inow  deceased),  and 
Gforge  Henkel  (presently  residing  at 
Babb,  Mont. ) ,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authca-lzed  and 


directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money   In   the 

Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
rightful  heirs  of  Caroline  and  William 
Henkel.  now  deceased,  and  to  George  Henkel 
presently  residing  at  Babb.  Montana,  the 
sum  of  fie.OOO  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
agiiinst  the  United  States  for  any  damage 
to  the  lands  allotted  to  Caroline.  William. 
and  George  Henkel  in  townships  36  and 
37  north,  range  14  west.  Montana  principal 
meridian,  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Montana,  or  to  the  crops  of  said  lands, 
caused  by  seepage  or  flooding  due  to  percola- 
tion from  tlie  Saint  Mary's  Canal  of  the  Milk 
River  reclamation  project,  and  for  any  other 
alleged  Injuries  to  said  lands  or  the  crops 
thereon  caused  by  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  works  of  the  Milk 
River  reclamation  project. 

The  payment  of  such  stim  shall  also  be 
in  consideration  of  the  granting  of  a  perma- 
nent easement  for  seepage  and  flooding  due 
to  percolation  through  and  over  such  lands 
from  Saint  Mary's  Canal  or  other  works  of 
t:ie  Milk  River  reclamation  project  The 
release  of  such  claims  and  the  granting  of 
such  ejisement  In  a  form  and  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  making  of 
any  payment  under  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  dellvereii  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1.(X)0. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOE  KELLER  AND  H.  E    PIPER 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  'S  2507^  to 
relieve  Joe  Keller  and  H  E.  Piper  from 
1958  wheat  marketing  penalties  and  loss 
of  soil  bank  benefits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.^s  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
1958  wheat  acreage  cm  farm  numbered  4-249 
in  Saline  County.  Marshall.  Mis^otirl.  oper- 
ated by  Joe  Kfller  and  owned  ty  H  E.  Piper 
fhall  not  be  considered  to  have  exceeded 
fifteen  acres  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  de- 
stroy the  wheat  acreage  which  was  left 
standing,  but  not  hurvested,  in  an  attempt 
to  comply  with  insr.ructlons  received  from 
the  county  committ-fe.  No  marketing  pen- 
alties shall  be  assessed  and  no  soil  bank  ben- 
efits shall  be  denied  or  required  to  be 
refunded    on  account  of  such   failure. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  in  the  TreafU:-y  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  Joe  Keller  and  H  E.  Piper,  or 
either  of  them,  the  s-um  of  any  amounts 
received  or  withheld  i'rom  them,  or  either  of 
them,  on  account  of  t.ne  failure  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  tliis  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SAM  DOOLrPTLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  9760) 
for  the  relief  of  Sam  Doolittle. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  at  the  Treasury  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Sam 
DooUttle,  Highway  80.  West.  Newton,  Mis- 
sissippi, the  s\un  of  $281.68.  Such  sum 
being  the  total  coxirt  cost  bill  paid  by  the 
said  Sam  DooUttle.  one  of  the  defendants. 
In  the  case  styled:  United  States  of  America, 
plaintiff,  versus  Sam  DooUttle  and  Earl  Davis, 
defendants,  being  civil  Action  File  Numbered 
848.  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  Eastern 
Division,  which  court  costs  the  said  Sam 
DooUttle  was  required  by  the  said  court  to 
pay  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Judg- 
ment rendered  on  October  5,  1959.  was  In  his 
favor  and  against  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, plaintiff:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
gtiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upxin  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


$1 


LT.  COL.  ALONZO  C.  TENNEY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  9652  > 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Alonzo  C. 
Tenney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Alonzo  C  Tenney,  United 
Slates  Air  Force,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
which  he  would  have  received  under  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  561,  84th  Congress.  70 
Stat.  245,  approved  J\ine  4,  1956.  If  he  had 
made  timely  application  under  such  Act  for 
pay  and  allowances  from  October  4,  1950,  to 
November  7.  1950,  the  said  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tenney  having  failed  to  make  ap- 
plication for  such  compensation  because  of 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in 
falling  to  comply  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tenney "8  request  for  Information  from  his 
cAclal  record  upon  which  to  make  such 
claim,  and  In  the  Air  Force  holding  such  re- 
quest for  information  for  almost  three 
months,  and  in  the  action  of  the  Air  Force 
In  replying  to  such  request  and  furnishing 
the  information  after  the  expiration  of  said 
law 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEF  ENZINGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  9563  > 
for  the  relief  of  Josef  Enzinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of   the    United    States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immlg^ratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Josef  Enzlnger  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  t)f  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 
UjKin  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
qvioCa  control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  any  out- 
standing orders  and  warrants  of  defxirtailon. 
warrants  of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may 
have  been  Issued  in  the  case  of  Josef  Enzlng- 
er From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
meot  of  this  Act.  the  said  Josef  Enzlnger 
shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
reason  of  the  same  facts  vipon  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have   lss\ied  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHIEKO  SAKANO  AND   HER  CHILD. 
MASAO   SAKANO 

the  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  7367. 
for  the  reUef  of  Chieko  Sakano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cltik 
read  the  bill,  as  f oUows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se^'iate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arwerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
adiministration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Chleko  Sakano.  the  fiancee  uf 
William  R.  WilUajns.  Junior,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa 
as  $  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for  a 
period  of  three  months:  Provided,  That  the 
adAlntstratlve  authorities  And  that  the  said 
Chieko  Sakano  Is  coming  to  the  United 
States  with  a  bona  flde  intention  of  being 
married  to  the  said  William  R  Williams,  Jun- 
ior, and  that  she  is  found  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  Immigration  laws  In  the 
event  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
p>er«ons  does  not  occur  within  three  months 
aftar  the  entry  of  the  said  Chieko  Sakano. 
she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  upHjn  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  prtivi- 
slotts  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event 
that  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons  shall  occur  within  three  months 
aft«r  the  entry  of  the  said  Chieko  Sakano, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  record  the  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  of  the  said  Chieko 
SalBano.  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by 
her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  after  the  words  "United 
States,"  Insert  "and  her  child,  Masao 
Salcano," 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  the  words  a 
visa"  and  substitute  "visas". 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  word  "as"  strike 
ouc  the  word  "a". 

On  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "tem- 
pomry  ■  strike  out  "visitor"  and  substitute 
the  word  "visitors". 

On  page  1.  line  10.  after  the  words  "and 
that"  strike  out  the  words  "she  Is"  and  sub- 
stitute the  words  "they  are". 


On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  the  word  "she" 
and  substitute  "and  her  child.  Masao  Sakano, 
they". 

On  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  name  "Chieko 
Sakano."  Insert  "and  her  child,  Masao 
Sakano." 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  name 
"Sakano"  insert  ".  and  her  child.  Masau 
Sakano," 

On  page  2  line  11.  strike  out  the  word 
"her"   and   substitute   the   word   "them" 

On  page  2.  line  12  strike  out  the  word 
"fee"  and  substitute  "fees". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chieko  Sakano 
and  her  child.  Masao  Sakano." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble 


JACK   KENT  COOKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  8156' 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  Kent  Cooke 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTe^entattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Jack  Kent  Cooke  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  ad- 
niltted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  September  28,  19!S0.  and  to  have 
complied  with  the  residential  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "of  title  III" 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  words  "have 
been"    Insert    the    word    "lawfully". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMPLOYEES  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S  2430"  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre'tentatit'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  Carol 
S  Stake,  William  Lockwood.  Laura  J  Promm. 
William  Baxter,  Selma  M.  Cohen,  Anna  Oer- 
lach,  Frank  J  Frerlcks.  MUton  J  Rosasco. 
Margaret  Balrd  Margaret  Klein,  TTiomas  S. 
Cunerd.  and  John  G  Arendes  are  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  granting  to  such  persons, 
as  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, of  compensatory  time  off  dur- 
ing the  leave  year  1957  In  lieu  of  annual 
leave  for  which  such  persons  had  applied, 
but  which  had  been  denied  during  the  leave 
year  19.56  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  authorized  and  directed  tli  to 
arising  out  of  the  granting  to  such  persons, 
whose  annual  leave  was  thereafter  charged 
In  satisfaction  of  such  liability  the  amount 
of  leave  so  charged,  including  any  reduction 
In  the  maximum  amount  of  accumulated 
leave  permitted  In  the  case  of  such  person, 
and   (2)    to  pay.  out  of  any  money  available 
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for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  to  any 
such  person  who  thereafter  refunded  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  the  value  of 
such  leave  in  satisfaction  of  such  liability, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  so  refunded. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  Uie  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
iH  J.  Res.  688'  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  a.s  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrfus  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpofes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (  A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Dea  Poy  Yut  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  alien  child  of  Mr.  Bok  K. 
Dea.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

SBC.  2  For  the  purpo.'es  of  sections  101(8) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Yoichl  Omorl  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien  child 
of  Mr  Bddie  Jenkuro  Omorl,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States 

Stc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 1  a) 
(27)  (A)  and  20.5  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Art  Rafael  Walog  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  minor  alien  child  of  Mr. 
AnasUcio  Walog.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  4.  For  the  ptirposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immlfr5"at.lon  and 
Nationality  Act.  Domlnga  Recacho  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien 
child  of  Mr  Max  Reclosado  Recacho.  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Szc.  6  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Elena  Acosta  Bartoiome 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor 
alien  child  of  Mr  Agapito  Allplo  Bartolome. 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

Src  6  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (  Ar  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Vasso  Papas  (formerly  VaslUki 
Katsoull)  shall  be  held  and  considered  U) 
be  the  minor  natural-bom  alien  child  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Papas,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbc.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A  I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Stavroula  Katsoulls  and 
Lela  KatKOuUs  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural -born  alien  children 
Of  Mr  Chrlstos  Peter  Papas,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  B  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Calerlna  Salvitti  Cnvelli  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  CrlvelU.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Mllka  Lackovic 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  d.ite  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

Sec.  10  Fir  the  purjKJses  of  sections  101  (ai 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
N-itionallty  Act  .^rspiro  A  ly^gothetls  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor 
nat\iral-l)om  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Con.staiitlnoe  LogotheOs,  citizens  of  the 
United  States 

Sec.  11  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Theodoros  Snlros 
PFltos  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  Unit'  d  States 


for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 

^EC  12.  For  the  ptirposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Art.  Christina  Mlnardo  Celabrese 
shall  be  held  and  cc^nsldered  to  be  the  minor 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  Joseph  Cala- 
brese.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  The  natural  parents  of  the 
adopted  beneficiaries  of  this  Act.  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration   and    Nationality   Act. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
enijro'^ed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  Clerk  called  th-  bill  'HR.  4437) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.s   Mauricia  Reyes. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre.-is  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  motiey  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Mauricia  Reyes,  the  sum  of  »50,000  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Mrs  Mauricia 
Reyes  acalnst  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the 
said  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes  on  November  29. 
1949,  at  Brooke  Army  Hospital.  San  .\ntonio, 
Texas,  as  the  result  of  the  negligent  ad- 
ministration of  a  caudal  anesthetic  This 
rla'.m  is  not  cognizable  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act:  Prortded.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  c!alm,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  siiin  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page   1.  Une    11.   strike  "negligent". 

Page  2.  line  3,  strike  "10"  and  Insert  "6". 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAEL    J.    COLLINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5589) 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  J.  Collins. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  othfrwlsp  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  (125.000  to  Michael  J.  Collins,  of  Rego 
Park,  Long  Island,  New  York,  a  decorBted 
combat  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  In  full  settlement  of  all  of 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  Infringement  of  personal  liberty,  mall- 
clous  prosecution,  false  Imprisonment,  Illegal 
arrest,  loss  of  personal  property,  and  unlaw- 
ful   detention   by   United    States   Armj  «u- 


thorltles;  damage  to  personal  reputation. 
Impairment  of  health,  medical,  dental,  and 
personal  expenses  which  rejuUed  frc^m  his 
false  arrest  on  May  4.  1954.  and  his  subse- 
quent Imprisonment  at  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  and  Leaven- 
worth Federal  Penitentiary,  Kansas,  until 
the  21st  day  of  January  1956,  on  the  false 
charges  of  burglary  and  sodomous  assault. 
The  said  Michael  J  Collins  was  tmlawfuUy 
and  falsely  imprisoned  from  May  4,  1954.  to 
and  Including  the  2l8t  day  of  January  1956, 
pursuant  to  a  sentence  to  dismissal  from 
the  service,  forfeitures  of  all  pay  and  aUow- 
ances,  conSnement  at  hard  labor  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  under  sentence  of  a  general 
court-mp.rtial  on  the  5th  day  of  June  1954. 
Subsequent  to  the  application  for  a  new 
trial  and  the  acUon  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  United  States  .^rmy.  who  as 
a  result  of  his  investigation  found  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  fraud  perpetrated  on 
the  court  prejudicial  t"  Michael  J.  Collins 
at  the  trial  and  that  evidence  was  sup- 
pressed, concealed,  altered,  and  forged  by 
certain  unscrupulous  members  of  the  Army; 
and  further,  that  the  conviction  was  based 
on  perjured  testimony  given  by  some  of  the 
pro-secuticn.  witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
co'irt -martial  the  dishonorable  discharge  of 
Michael  J.  Collins  was  set  aside  and  his 
commissioned  status  restored  and  his  record 
corrected  to  show  his  continuous  good  stand- 
ing as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve:  Provided  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  %iolat- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  11,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $25,000  to  Michael  J. 
Collins,  of  Rego  Park.  Long  Island,  New  York, 
a  decorated  combat  veteran  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  In  full  settlement 
of  all  of  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
and  as  reimbursement  to  him  for  expenses 
incurred  In  establishing  his  innocence  and 
to  remove  Injustices  resulting  to  him  from 
his  conviction  which  was  based  up>on  fraudu- 
lent evidence  fabricated  and  produced  by 
certain  unscrupulous  members  of  the  United 
States  Army:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  percentum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1961 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  11998)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  today  and  that  the  time  be 
divided  equally  between  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No    64 

Adair 

Ptelgtiar 

Montoya 

Alexander 

Flynn 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

AndersoD, 

Forand 

Morrison 

Mont. 

Fountain 

Nix 

Andrews 

Frazler 

Pelly 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

Philbln 

Barr 

Garmatz 

Powell 

Barrett 

Glalmo 

Preston 

Bolton 

GUbert 

Prokop 

Bonner 

Grant 

Rains 

Bow 

Haley 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Boykln 

Halleck 

Roberts 

Brademaa 

Hal  pern 

Rogers  Tex. 

Bray 

Hargls 

Rooney 

Brown.  Mo. 

Harmon 

Rostenkowskt 

Buckley 

Herlong 

Rouah 

Burleson 

Hoffman,  Dl. 

Schenck 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Holt 

Scherer 

CaHlll 

Holtzman 

Selden 

Canfleld 

Horan 

Shelley 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sheppard 

Camahan 

Jones,  Ala 

Spence 

Cederberg 

Kasem 

Staggers 

CeUer 

Ke« 

Taber 

Chell 

KUbum 

Taylor 

Coffin 

King.  Utah 

Teague,  Calif 

Corner 

Knox 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cook 

Lafore 

Teller 

Daniels 

Laird 

Thompeon,  La 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lankford 

Thompeon.  N  J 

Delaney 

McCuUoch 

ToUefson 

Denton 

McGlnley 

Walter 

Devlne 

McMillan 

W  ampler 

Dlgga 

Machrowlcz 

Weaver 

DlngeU 

Mason 

WUlls 

Donohue 

Merrow 

Wlthrow 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Clem 

Wolf 

Durham 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Yo\ing 

Bliott 

Mitchell 

Zablockl 

Farbateln 

Moeller 

2^1enko 

Vrhe  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  312 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREiaN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  SpecUcer,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
subcommittees  thereof  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 


AMENDING   SECTION   152,   TITLE    18. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr  FORRESTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR  5747 1  to 
amend  section  152.  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  concealment  of 
a.ssets  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
asvee  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? [After  pause.  1  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  followins?  con- 
ferees:  Messrs.  Forrester,  Dowdy,  and 

POfF. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.*!. 

The  mouon  was  a? reed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR.  11998i,  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

3y  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  we  take 
up  for  consideration  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  As  is  always  the  case. 
this  is  the  largest  appropriation  bill  of 
the  session.  This  year  the  bill  provides 
a  total  appropriation  of  $39.3  billion 
The  answers  to  our  defense  problems 
are  not  as  clear  as  today  s  midday  sun 
The  committee  has  worked  at  length — 
4  months — in  an  effort  to  do  a  good 
job  on  this  tremendous  assignment. 

If  you  do  not  have  before  you  a  copy 
of  the  committee  report,  I  wish  you 
would  send  for  a  copy,  because  after 
I  have  completed  some  formal  remarks 
I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  significant  things  that  are 
embraced  in  this  bill  and  described  in 
the  report.  All  of  us.  when  we  go  home, 
are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
report  to  the  people  we  repre.sent  on  the 
state  of  our  preparedness.  This  is  un- 
derstandable. Survival  is  the  No.  1  is- 
sue of  the  country. 

Now  I  shoud  like  to  begin  by  talking 
to  you  in  regard  to  some  very  complex 
and  difficult  matters. 


uNma>   ST  ATI 


VSRSUS     U.S.S.K. 


We  have  grown  accustomed  to  com- 
paring ourselves  to  the  Soviet  Union 
anfl  seeking  to  determine  where  we 
stand,  whether  we  are  behind,  ahead,  or 
on  an  even  basis.  We  are  concerned. 
for  the  puTfKjses  of  the  bill  before  us. 
with    military    comparisons      This     is 


the  field  where  the  Soviet  Union 
has  concentrated  a  major  effort  for 
the  past  15  years.  This  is  the  field  in 
national  policy  in  which  the  Russians, 
in  their  desire  for  world  prestige  and 
power  have,  perhaps,  wanted  mo.st  of 
all  to  excel.  In  this  field  they  have  done 
a  remarkably  good  Job  Prior  to  recent 
months,  it  could  be  said  unequivocally 
that  in  overall  striking  power  we  led 
the  Soviet  Union,  The  gap  has  been 
closing  rapidly  in  recent  years,  but  I 
believe  we  can  still  say  without  equivo- 
cation that  our  striking  power  is  greater 
However,  the  development  of  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  has  had  a 
very  important  impact  upon  the  situa- 
tion 

MISSILE    CAP DETERRENT    CAP 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  some  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  missile  gap  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  detenent  gap. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well,  for  purposes 
of  clarification  to  define  just  what  we 
mean  by  "missile  gap"  and  •'deterrent 
gap  ■'  "These  are  separate  and  distinct 
subjects  and  should  not  be  confused 
The  terms  are  not  synonymous  The 
term  "missile  gap  "  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  reference  to  ICBMs — the 
number  possessed  by  the  United  States 
versus  the  number  possessed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  missile  versus 
missile  comparison  and  does  not  repre- 
sent actual  overall  military  power. 

The  "deterrent  gap,"  on  the  other 
hand,  does  reflect  total  milltar>-  power 
By  this  term  we  refer  to  those  total  mil- 
itaiT  forces  of  all  types  which  are  cal- 
culated to  deter  war.  including  the 
ICBM.  If  we  say  there  is  a  mi.ssile  gap. 
that  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  there 
is  a  deterrent  gap  We  could  readily 
have  a  missile  gap  and  not  have  a  de- 
terrent gap 

Because  of  their  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ICBM,  the  Soviets  have 
made  spectacular  progress  The  esti- 
mates are.  and  I  believe  these  estimates 
are  correct,  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
of  us  in  ICBM's  and  will  be  ahead  of 
us  through  1963.  More  so  than  any 
other  weapon  in  existence,  the  ICBM  is 
the  ultimate  weapon.  There  is  in  ex- 
istence no  defense  against  this  weapon, 
not  even  a  system  which  would  warn 
us  that  an  attack  is  on  the  way.  Prom 
the  te.stimony  I  have  listened  to.  I  do 
not  foresee  a  fully  effective  defense 
against  the  ICBM  or  the  intermediate 
range  ballistic  mi.ssile  for  that  matter 
during  this  decade.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
foresee  that  there  will  ever  be  a  defense 
against  the  long-range  ballistic  missile 
that  Is  fully  effective.  Judged  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  now  in  being  a 
fully  effective  defense,  against  the 
manned  bomber,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
realistic to  assume  that  there  may  never 
be  a  fully  effective  defense  against  the 
ICBM. 

As  to  a  warning  system  to  detect  an 
ICBM  attack,  later  this  year  we  may 
have  in  operation  a  partial  system  and 
in  2  or  3  years  we  may  have  a  fairly 
adequate  warning  system.  This  is  the 
high  priority  project  known  as  BMEWS. 
Another  high  priority  project  in  this 
area  is  the   MIDA.S  space  satellite  for 
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which  additional  sums  above  the  budget 
are  being  provided  in  this  bill.  A  warn- 
ing system  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
a  defense  system. 

On  the  defense  system  known  as  the 
Nike-Zeus.  we  have  been  working  for  5 
years  For  this  system,  including  the 
money  in  this  bill,  we  have  provided  a 
total  of  $1  billion.  Last  year  we  pro- 
vid'Ki  $437  million  and  this  year  we  are 
providing  $278  million.  This  is  all  re- 
search and  development  money  If  the 
system  is  ever  perfected  and  put  into 
operation,  it  will  cost,  for  partial  na- 
tional coverage,  a  minimum  of  $10  bil- 
lion 

The  concern  of  the  country  over  the 
missile  gap  is  perfectly  understandable 
when  we  contemplate  the  deadly  capa- 
bility of  the  weapon  and  the  double- 
barreled  fact  that  there  is  m  being 
neither  a  warnmg  system  against  it  nor 
a  defense  system  to  combat  it. 

I  am  not  trying  to  .say  that  we  should 
be  m  a  state  of  terror  over  the  prospect 
of  a  massive  ICBM  attack  upon  us  to- 
morrow. The  estimates  are  that  the 
USSR,  does  not  have  on  launchers  sufB- 
cient  operational  ICBM  s  to  attempt  a 
massive  attack.  To  launch  anything 
less  than  a  massive  attack  calculated  to 
knock  us  out  in  one  supreme  effort 
would  be  foolhardy,  as  it  would  invite 
obliteration 

In  1961  the  Soviets  will  have  more 
ICBM's  than  they  have  today  and  in 
1962  and  1963  they  will  have  many  more. 

Today,  if  estimates  are  correct,  is  not 
the  period  of  danger  if  we  think  ex- 
clusively of  ICBM's  The  dant;er  period 
will  be  in  1961.  1962,  and  1963.  After 
that,  both  sides  will  tend  to  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ICBMs  and  probably  some 
reasonably  adequate  system  for  detect- 
ing an  attack.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
after  both  sides  have  a  sufficiency  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
probably  some  detection  system,  the 
danger  period  will  end.  Par  from  it. 
There  will  probably  still  be  no  effective 
defense  against  the  weapon  and  the 
existence  of  a  period  of  ICBM-plenty 
does  not  present  a  rosy  prospect. 

Warning  is  important  for  the  very  sig- 
nificant reason  that  if  a  country  gets 
warning  it  has  a  better  chance  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  an  important  part  of 
its  retaliatory  force  and  launch  a  coun- 
terattack which  will  destroy  the  aggres- 
sor coimtry.  Therefore  it  is  a  great  de- 
terrent. 

The  military  problem  of  the  aggressor 
who  would  launch  a  surprise  attack  is 
how  to  destroy  the  opponent  without 
himself  being  destroyed  Obviously,  this 
is  a  very  complex  and  difficult  problem. 
To  assure  survival  of  this  country  in  the 
event  of  a  surprise  attack,  we  possess 
what  is  called  a  mixed  force — forces  on 
land.  sea.  and  air.  at  home  and  abroad 
To  destroy  a  sufficient  portion  of  this 
force  would  confront  the  aggre.ssor  with 
a  tremendous  undertaking  We  believe 
it  would  be  an  impossible  undertaking 
for  him  today  and  we  must  keep  it  that 
way.  Even  a  few  well-placed  hydrogen 
bombs  of  heavy  megaton  yield  launched 
in  retaliation  could  destroy  millions  of 
lives  and  vast  resources  otherwise,  mak- 
ing the  damage  sustained  in  a  retalia- 
tory attack  unacceptable  from  the  ag- 


gressor s  standpoint.  This  evident  fact 
is  a  major  deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 

Deterrence  is,  today,  the  key  word  in 
our  military  lexicon.  The  maintenance 
of  deterrence  can  prevent  war  and  have 
a  major  bearing  on  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  and  understanding  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  mil- 
itarily than  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
able  to  preserve  a  sufficient  retaliatory 
force  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  surprise 
or  otherwise.  We  must  not  only  be  able 
to  maintain  such  a  capability,  the  op- 
ponent must  be  convinced  that  such  a 
residual  power  would  exist  even  after  aoi 
attack  upon  us  is  made. 

AIRBORNE    AX.XBT 

As  is  well  known,  and  as  the  hearings 
will  reveal.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  w'ho 
under  the  directions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  commands  our  primary  attack 
force,  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  strike  capability  in  the 
event  of  a  surprise  attack  upon  us  by 
ICBM's.  He  has  written  at  length  on 
tl:e  subject;  he  has  made  many  speeches 
about  the  problem  and  he  has  appealed 
to  appropriate  officials  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Grovernment 
to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  a  strong  air- 
borne alert  rapability. 

He  strongly  believe,"  in  such  a  course  of 
action.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
General  Power,  is  working  toward  an  air- 
borne alert  capability.  About  $100  mil- 
lion with  tlie  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
is  being  spent  on  this  program  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  budget  request 
for  this  purpose  for  the  p>eriod  covered 
in  the  pending  bill  is  $85  million.  We 
have  increased  that  sum  to  $200  million. 
In  addition  we  have  included  in  the  bill, 
as  we  did  last  year,  a  provision  which 
gives  the  President  authority  to  spend 
any  amount  necessary  to  put  into  effect 
an  emergency  airborne  alert.  It  is  not 
that  we  advocate  an  airborne  alert  at 
this  time.  We  hope  it  will  never  be  nec- 
essary, but  a  capability  to  instantly  in- 
augurate an  adequate  and  continuous 
airborne  aleit  would  tremendously  en- 
hance our  deterrent  power  and  discour- 
age war.  This  is  especially  true  during 
the  missile  gap  period  of  no  defense  and 
only  partial  warning  against  ICBM  at- 
tack. 

We  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  an 
avoidance  of  World  War  III  if  we  deter 
an  ICBM  attack. 

BOMBER    THREAT 

There  is  to  be  considered  as  a  threat 
to  our  security  the  possibility  of  an  at- 
tack being  made  upon  us  by  manned 
bombers.  The  Soviet  Union  is  strictly 
second  rate  in  this  field,  but  has  substan- 
tial capabihty.  Moreover,  we  have  a 
warning  system  against  a  bomber  attack. 
This  warning  would  enable  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  to  launch  its  forces  and 
destroy  any  opponent  in  the  event  a 
manned  bomber  attack  should  be  di- 
rected against  us.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  p)ower  could  rationally  conclude  that 
a  bomber  attack  could  safely  be  made  on 
this  country.  We  would  have  warning, 
we  would  have  considerable  defensive 
power  against  the  bombers,  and  we  would 
have  no  serious  difficulty  in  launching  an 


overwhelming  retaliatory  blow.  If  this 
reasoning  is  correct  it  would  indicate  that 
a  surprise  bomber  attack  would  be  most 
unlikely  and  the  chief  threat  of  major 
war  lies  in  the  ICBM  field. 

I  will  state  a  little  later  in  these  re- 
marks some  of  the  things  which  Con- 
gress has  done  above  and  beyond  Defense 
DeF>artment  recommendations  to  prevent 
a  deterrent  gap. 

I  believe  sufficient  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  missile  gap.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  in  my  opinion  an  ICBM  missile 
gap.  I  personally  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  deterrent  gap. 

nrTERRENT    GAP.     1961.     1962.     1963'' 

Having  concluded  that  there  is  pres- 
ently no  deterrent  gap,  I  should  now  like 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  deter- 
rent gap  in  1961.  1962  or  1963.  Probably 
it  would  not  be  profitable  at  the  moment 
in  this  fast  changing  world  to  seek  to  go 
beyond  that  period.  The  question  is  a 
hard  one  because  no  one  knows  precisely 
what  the  future  holds,  or  even  precisely 
what  all  the  exact  facts  are  as  of  the 
moment.  We  cannot  predict  precisely 
what  we  may  do  and  we  do  not  know 
precisely  what  our  opponent  will  do 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no 
deterrent  gap  during  this  period.  If  we 
continue  to  maintain  our  bomber 
strength,  our  oversea  bases  and  military 
personnel,  and  our  fighting  ships,  and 
if  we  move  forward  as  planned  with  our 
long-range  missiles,  and  if  we  develop  a 
strong  and  thoroughly  dependable  air- 
borne alert,  and  if  we  move  along  with 
our  ICBM  detection  systems  as  planned. 
I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
deterrent  gap  during  the  next  3  years. 
I  believe  we  will  move  forward.  There- 
fore, in  summary,  I  would  say  there 
should  not  be  a  deterrent  gap  during  the 
next  3  years. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION    ON    MISSILES 

I  would  feel  more  confident  in  these 
conclusions  if  we  had  decided  in  1958  or 
even  in  1959  to  expedite  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent our  Atlas  ICBM  program,  our  only 
ICBM  which  is  operational.  But  the 
clock  cannot  now  be  turned  backward. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the 
committee  went  far  beyond  the  budget  in 
this  area.  We  took  steps  to  increase  the 
Atlas  missile  program  from  the  nine 
squadrons  provided  in  the  budget  to  17. 
This  was  not  an  unimportant  action.  We 
also  took  steps  to  accelerate  the  solid 
propellant  Minuteman  ICBM  And  in 
1958  and  1959  we  took  major  actions 
above  the  budget  to  develop  and  expe- 
dite the  Polaris  fleet  ballistic  missile 
program.  This  weaF>on  which  Congress 
has  backed  so  heavily  with  a  total  of 
$879  million  above  the  budget,  including 
substantial  sums  in  the  pending  bill,  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  deterrence. 

The  $115  million  above  the  budget  pro- 
vided in  this  measure  for  airborne  alert 
capability  should  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  prevention  of  a  deterrent 
gap. 

NONPARTISAN    APPROACH    TO    DEFENSE 

Congress  has  not  approached  the 
consideration  of  defense  on  a  partisan 
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basis.  DeBoerata  and  RepobBcaas  have 
voriced  tosether.  We  hare  been  oat  In 
front  of  b«>di:et  requests  presented  to  us 
In  posl^ng  tbe  development  and  accel- 
eration of  sl£niiflcant  proerrams  such  as 
tbe  ICBlti.  the  Polaris  missile,  anti- 
submarine weapons,  the  airborne  alert 
capability  and  other  key  undertakings. 
If  there  is  any  credit  insofar  as  Congress 
is  concerned,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  entitled  to  that  credit.  I 
am  pleased  with  the  fine  cooperation 
which  we  have  had  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  House  floor. 
If  there  is  no  deterrent  gap,  and  if 
one  does  not  develop,  those  who  study 
the  record  will  give  Congress  important 
credit  foj'  this  achievement. 

insSTLE    GAP    COULD    HAVX    BEEN    ATBKTED 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  statement  on  a 
subject  which  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. The  missile  gap  was  deliberately 
accepted  by  Defense  officials.  They  con- 
cluded that  this  could  be  done  with 
safety.  The  missile  gap  was  not  in- 
evitable. It  could  have  been  avoided.  It 
was,  in  large  part,  a  product  of  the 
mixed-force  concept  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Had  we  undertaken  to  prevent  a  mis- 
sile gap  and  match  the  Soviet  Union 
with  missile  for  missile  in  the  ICBM 
category,  we  could  have  done  this  by  an 
all-out  crash  program  in  Atlas  ICBM's, 
beginning  about  2  years  ago.  We  might 
have  done  it  last  year.  We  could  not  do 
it  now,  but  by  an  all-out  crash  program 
for  Atlas  ICBM's  initiated  today,  we 
could  close  more  quickly  the  missile  gap. 
In  other  words,  we  could  reduce  the  size 
of  the  gap  and  shorten  the  duration. 

Defense  officials  did  not  deliberately 
plan  the  missile  gap  as  a  disservice  to 
American  security.  Officials  simply  felt 
that  our  power  in  other  areas,  princi- 
pally in  the  field  of  manned  bomt^rs  for 
a  necessary  time  period,  would  offset  the 
missile  gap  and  be  amply  sufficient  to 
deter  war  or  destroy  the  aggressor, 
should  war  occur.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  known  2  years  ago  that  the  Atlas 
would  be  operationally  successful.  Al- 
though the  director  of  the  Atlas  pro- 
gram. General  Schriever,  said  at  the 
time  that  there  were  no  important  ob- 
stacles to  the  success  of  the  missile. 
However,  considerable  risk  was  involved. 
But  expensive  risks  are  not  unusual  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Another  factor  entering  into  this  pic- 
ture was  the  level  of  Government  spend- 
ing. It  was  felt  that  to  match  the  Soviets 
missile  for  missile  in  the  early  phases  of 
the  ICBM  contest  would  cost  a  vast  sum 
of  money  beyond  that  which  was  neces- 
sary for  defense  during  the  time  period. 
This  was  out  of  step  with  the  idea  of  a 
balanced  budget.  I  am  not  saying  that 
budgetary  considerations  have  been 
placed  above  the  question  of  national  se- 
curity. I  do  not  think  there  was  any  in- 
tention to  do  this  or  that  this  was  done. 
I  am  just  reciting  the  history  of  what 
has  happened  and  is  happening  as  a  re - 
suit  of  careful  and  deliberate  planning 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

I  should  add  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  do^^mgrade  the  first  generation  ICBM 
and  bank  more  heavily  upon  more  reliable 
follow-on  missiles   as   technology  pro- 


grwced.  Statbsg  it  another  way,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  factor  of  cost,  which  had 
to  be  considered  was  the  factor  of 
whether  or  not  It  was  wise  to  build  up  a 
large  capability  in  the  first  generation, 
more  or  less  unsophisticated  Atlas  mis- 
sil*.  Most  of  such  missiles  would  have 
been  less  effective  and  mos;e  vulnerable 
than  im.proved  versions  of  our  missiles 
were  expected  to  be. 

Also  at  the  time  it  must  be  understood 
that  we  were  spending  large  sums  to  pro- 
duce the  more  sophisticated  Titan  ICBM 
and  achieve  success  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  development  and  ultimately 
in  the  production  of  the  solid  propel- 
lant  Minuteman  ICBM,  The  Minute- 
man  is  expected  to  be  the  latest,  cheapest 
and  best  version  of  the  ICBM  now  in 
process  of  development  and  production. 

Another  mjijor  factor  in  defense  plans 
which  ruled  out  the  necessity  of  a  crash 
program  for  the  Atlas  missile  wa.s  the 
highly  promising  fleet  ballistic  missile, 
the  Polaris. 

Xf  war  is  prevented,  then  the  decisions 
which  have  been  made  against  a  cra.'-h 
Atlas  program  to  prevent  the  missile  eap 
will  have  been  wise.  If  war  should  not 
be  deterred  and  if  war  comes  in  the  early 
19Ws.  then  the  decisions  will  have  proved 
to  be  unwise.  Only  history  can  answer 
th«  question  with  complete  finality. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to 
th«  findings  in  the  repwrt  of  last  year. 
We  said  in  our  report  last  year  that  the 
memnbers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a.s 
a  body  were  not  fully  facing  up  to  their 
responsibility;  that  they  were  not  mak- 
ing necessary  decisions;  that  they  were 
not  hammering  out  among  them.se! ves 
in  the  JCS  meetings  issues  Involving 
certain  highly  Important  matters. 

There  was  no  desire  to  disparage  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  they  are 
men  of  of  fine  military  background,  men 
of  character,  and  outstanding  ability, 
men  whom  the  nation  is  fortunate  to 
have  in  Important  positions  of  leader- 
ship. The  problem  was  and  ks  one  of 
procedure,  having  to  do  with  the  con- 
sideration of  basic  defen.se  questions  and 
the  making  of  timely  decision.s 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se.  Mr,  Thomas  Gates,  that  he  in 
cooperation   with   the  Joints   Chiefs   of 


Staff  has  seen  to  it  that  we  now  have  a 
tremendously  improved  performance. 
Last  fall  when  the  budget  was  under  con- 
sideration the  JCS  became  actively  In- 
volved. They  discussed  the  strong  and 
the  weak  elements  of  the  entire  defense 
program  including  highly  controversial 
issues.  I  want  to  say  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  that  he  has  gone  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  he 
has  encouraged  and  secured  action  and 
decisions,  and  he  has  been  successful  in 
a  significant  way  in  getting  more  timely 
action  on  important  issues,  I  want  to 
compliment  very  warmly  the  Secretary 
cf  Defen.se  for  his  very  outstanding  con- 
tribution m  this  particular  area,  I  have 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
Secretary. 

AtKLXFT 

Now  I  should  like  to  turn  to  the  report 
and  call  your  attention  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  airlift  capability,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  very  significant 
thtneis  we  have  done  in  this  bill  We  went 
above  the  budget  to  the  extent  of  $250 
million,  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  to 
provide  additional  airlift.  This  is  not 
airborne  alert  but  more  effective  aircraft 
to  transfer  the  fighting  men  of  the  serv- 
ices to  danger  points  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  whether  it  might  t>e  in  a 
global  war  or  limited  encounter  Our 
airlift  capability  has  been  inadequate 
for  years.  Finally  this  year  key  oflflcials 
in  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  when  in- 
terrogated by  the  committee,  confessed 
what  some  of  us  have  maintained  all 
alon?,  that  our  airlift  is  inadequate,  and 
so  we  have  provided  $250  million  for  the 
procurement  of  modem  aircraft  designed 
to  take  our  forces  to  the  point  of  danger 
or  action  In  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
We  hope  that  through  the  efforts  taken 
on  this  bill  we  deter  global  war,  but  we 
mu.st  also  have  capability  in  Imiited  war, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  major  things  we 
are  domg  In  providing  for  airlift. 

BVMMART    or    APF«OPRIATTO?»8 

Now.  it  is  impossible  to  dlscu.ss  every 
aspect  of  this  bill,  I  shall  place  in  the 
REroRD  page  2  of  the  report  which  gives 
a  breakdown  of  the  $39.3  billion  provided 
m  this  bill  for  defense  appropriations. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recite  the  in- 
formation given  there. 
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Title 

-Appropria- 
tions, 1900 

Budget  Mtt- 
instea,im 

Rf>oi.mmin»1ed 
Is  bill.  1W61 

BID  oompared  wtth— 

Approprlft- 
ttoru,  1960 

Budget  csll 
mattf.  IMI 

Tltl*  I— Military  personrwtl 

T    «  II— C)perition  and  malnt*- 
n.»ife 

Tttl«  ItI--Prornn<mem      

Tit  it      IV     Rfwiinh.      dsvBlop- 
n.«rit.  test,  and  evaluiiUoii 

$n.'>44,324,000 
in.  137.  J67. 000 

^^3yi.ol3,ooo 

3. 816. 53S,  000 

(11.813.000.000 

10,527.300.000 
13,085.000.000 

3.009.700,000 

$11,818,780,000 

10,353,002  000 
12,948,027,000 

4.217,388,000 

+$174,436,000 

-84.  275, 000 
-387,38r,000 

-H00.B63,000 

+$S.7(»,000 

-174.208,000 
-13fi,373,0O0 

+307.688.000 

Di-n 

on 

. 

: 

. 

( 

Total,  titles  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV 

31,  as*,  aw,  000 

N.a3s,ooaooo 

a9.»7,807.0«> 

•t-iM,Maow 

+-8.8^,000 



riNitioTi  f>f  npprnprlatlons  hy 
[uiizational  comi.onent: 

^rmy 

■s'arv  .„ 

Mr  Force 

0,  375.  805. 000 

li.oofi.  .vn,ono 

17.478,706,000 

1.  373,  225, 000 

9.31,^.000.000 

11.  mft.ono.noo 

16. 997.  000. 000 
1,  207. 000. 000 

9.403,440,000 
11,900.675,000 
16.  MS.  7S2. 000 

1,190,000,000 

+  ?7,M,S.000 
-t-*)4.  172.000 
-634.  9.M.  000 

-183,225.000 

+88.440,«8» 

+84.«7^ooo 

-153,24«,000 
-  IT,  000. 000 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  De- 
fense   - 

Total,  Department  o/  D«- 
hoae 

X.  234.  239.  OOO 

39.  335,  000.  000 

39.  337,  8B7, 000 

+  103. '•■28.  000 

+2.  967,  000 

1960 
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CHANGES     MADE     IN     BUDGET     PROGRAM 


If  you  do  not  read  anything  else  in 
the  report,  you  should  turn  to  page  5. 
where  it  is  shown  exactly  how  we  have 
changed  the  defense  program  that  was 
present-.xl  to  us.  The  program  that  was 
present'Xl  to  us  in  January.  February, 
and  March,  and  April  was  worked  out 
last  fall,  and  in  this  rapidly  moving 
world  it  is  expected  that  changes  would 
be  made,  and  we  made  a  number  of 
them,  iind  the  Department  of  Defense 
made  a  number  of  them.  All  Members 
will  want  to  note  carefully  page  5  of  the 
report  as  this  is  the  program  you  are 
being  a-sked  to  approve  by  the  pa.ssage  of 
this  bill. 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations.  1961 

COMMn-TEE     CHANGES 

Additions: 

Army  NatlouHl  Guard  "and 
servtjs  I  tt)  miiiiitaln  the  re- 
.spectlve  strengths  at  400.000 
and  300,000  rather  than  360.- 
000  and  270.000  proposed  In 
the   Tudgpt  

Army  m<xlernl!tiillon  (to  provide 
additional  high  priority  equip- 
ment for  Army  mtxlernii^- 
tion  I. 

Airlift  (for  procurement  of  ur- 
gently needed  mcxlern  air- 
craft to  provide  a  greater  air- 
lift I'apnblllty ) 

Aid  defense  (to  provide  fighter 
plane.s  as  replacements  for  Bo- 
maji     missiles  I — +216.0 

Airborne  alert  (to  provide  fur  a 
greater  capability  to  under- 
take an  Blrtx^rne  alert.  If  and 
when    necessary* +115,0 


I  In  millions) 
Re- 


nos, 4 


207,6 


250  0 


Department  of  Defense  appropriations,  1961 — 

Continued 
Additions:  {In  millions) 

Minuteman  missile  (to  speed  de- 
velopment on  a  mobile  capa- 
bility for  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile)".       -^  $20,7 

Polaris  submarine  (to  provide 
for  expediting  the  Polaris  pro- 
gram by  fully  funding  5  sub- 
marines, with  supporting  mis- 
siles and  equipment,  and  par- 
tially funding  7  submarines. 
Instead  of  fully  financing  3  and 
partially  financing  9  as  pro- 
posed   by    the    Department),.      ->  241   0 

Antisubmarine  warfare  (to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  aggressive  anti- 
submarine warfare  program  by 
financing  3  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines at  a  cost  of  $171  mil- 
lion (1  more  than  the  original 
budget  request  and  retaining 
the  2  proposed  for  elimination 
by  departmental  adjustments 
to  the  budget  > ,  by  providing 
for  2  destroyer  escort  vessels 
at  a  ct«t  of  $50  million,  and 
by  financing  further  high  pri- 
ority efforts  in  research  to  the 
extent   of   »100   million) +321,0 

Space  (to  spteed  work  on  the  ur- 
gently needed  Midas,  Samos, 
and    Dlsco\erer    projects  i -(-64,0 


Department  of  Defense  appropriations,  1961 — 

Continued 
Red uct Ions :  (In  m illions ) 

Communications  (to  compel  con- 
solidation and  better  manage- 
ment of  communications  facll-  / 
itles) -$»4-^ 

Departmental  Administration  (to 
bring  under  control  the  head- 
quarters military  and  civilian 
bureaucracy) 

Operation  and  Maintenance  (for 
various  economy  adjustments 
;n  addition  to  travel  and  de- 
partmental administration  i 

Army  Procurement  (funds  not 
needed  because  of  slippage  in 
jeep  vehicle  deliveries  and  an- 
ticipated recoupments  from 
off -shelf  sales) 

Pr'jcorement  Generally  (to  re- 
flect a  reduction  to  force  more 
«K^onomlcai  procurement  prac- 
tices)   

Aircraft    Carrier 

Bomarc  (to  eliminate  financing 
J  or  the  Bomarc- B  missile  ex- 
cept for  $50  million  to  continue 
development  testing  if  found 
necessary.  Involved  is  a  re- 
duction of  $40.4  million  in 
funds  requested  for  1961  and 
$253  6  million  in  1960  and  prior 
>ears  funds  i -  294  0 


38  6 


5.^    8 


128  0 


-  400   5 

-  293   0 


Total  committee  additions..      1,529,7 

Reductions: 

Travel  (a  10  percent  reduction 
supported  by  a  limitation,  to 
curtail  abuses  in  travel  i ..         _  73    1 

Transfers   of   surplus   stock  fund 

ca&h , -'  15,5 


Total  committee  reductions.      1,407  8 


Net  change  in  revised  programs. 
Semiofficial  amendments 


4-121  9 
_119.  1 


Net    change    compared    with 
January    budget 


-1^2  8 


Department  of  Defense,  summary  of  major  forces,  fiscal  years  1959-61 


Department  of  the  Army: 

Divisions 

Aniion<l  CavfthuTr  refimeota.' 
.^rmorf'd  oomhat  ooaunvMlf.. 
Brigad<«  (Infantry). 


Battle  leroups  (Infantry) 

Field  ArtUtery  nitvile  (heavy)  (Redstom). 
Amijr  Missile  Coinmiinds 

Army  Air  Drti'Tiv  mitiiiirfraft  battalioiu.., 
OuiiliNlf  --■••  t.  .■!  1  .iis(eqnivak>ntJ'>, 
OtlHTliii-  t  ,     ~t    •  u  ■•■per.  automatic 

Sepant' 

talioi..-.        

.\ctive  duty  military  personnel 


lo-surfacp    mlasfle    bat- 


Remrve  comi 
status  and  i 


loiMOts  personnel  (drill  pay 
to  0  months'  trulnees) 


Anmy  National  Ooard. 
Anmy  Reserve... 


etlve  I 
RMofv 


Active  akcraft    Inventory    (R^ular   and 
"      ifve)- 


nellot^ter.. 
Fined  wing. 


Departmant  of  the  Navy: 

Coromlsslooed  ships  in  fleet. 


Warships... 
Other  snips. 


Attack  carrier  air  Rroups -— 

Carrier  antisubmarine  air  group*  ■. 

Patrol  and  warning  squadrons 

Marine  dlvtsloiis .— • 

Marine!  aircraft  wings. 


Active  duty  military  peraomMl. 


Nav 


Navy.. 
.Marme 


Corps. 


Actual 

Janeao, 

i»se 


IS 

6 

1 

a 

8 
8 
4 

(86) 
74 

11 

18 
861, 2»4 


713.600 


MB.  427 
SM.173 


5,109 


a,  357 
2,843 


860 


3M 
474 


1« 


43 

3 
3 


801,011 


«36,340 
175.  571 


Planned 


June  SO, 
1900 


14 
S 

1 
3 

8 
S 
4 


34 

870,000 


700.000 


400,000 
300.  UOO 


6,063 


3,714 
2,  $40 


817 


434 


le 
u 

«3 
3 

3 


794,000 


619, 000 
175,000 


June  30, 
lUSI 


14 

ft 
I 
■i 
U 
» 

f84H) 
81  Vi 


870,000 


•7DO,000 


■400,000 
>  800.  out 


6,791 


2,8*0 
1961 


817 


382 
435 


Ifl 

II 

41 

3 

3 


794,000 


019,000 
175,000 


Department  of  the  Navy— continaed 

Reserve  coraponents  p«fSonnel  (drill  pay 
and  3  to  6  months'  trainees) 

Naval  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Active  aircraft    inventory   (Regular  and 
Reserve) 

Operatinp  aircraft 

Ix)Ki.<!tic  support  aircraft. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

USAF  combat  wings   (including  missile 
wings) 

Strategic  wings 

Air  defense  wings 

Tactical  (including  airlift)  wlnff 

USAF  combat  support  flying  forces 

Air  refueling  squadrons , 

.\1  .<TS  air  transport  squadrons 

Other  siieclaliied  squadrons 

Active  duty  military  personnel 

Reserve  component,';  personnel   (drill  pay 
status  and  3  to  6  nuinths'  trainees) 

Air  National  Guard 

-Air  Force  Restirvo 

Active  aircraft  invoitory  (regular  and  re- 
serve)  - 

Operating  aircraft — • 

Non-operating  aircraft -., 


.Actual 

June  30, 

1950 


105,230 


120.371 
44.800 


9,«49 


:,5<B 

2,087 


105 


43 

27 
36 


145 


GO 
27 

58 


840,(08 
127.768 


70,994 
66,7«4 


ao.S9o 


18,260 
2,680 


Planned 


June  80, 

loao 


174.029 


139.029 
46.000 


8,667 


6.862 
1.805 


96 


40 
23 
33 


118 


62 
23 
34 


825,000 
133,985 


72,000 
61,985 


18.650 


17.337 
1.313 


Jnneau, 
1961 


174,082 


139,082 

46.000 


8.348 


6,791 
1,667 


»91 


38 
20 


115 

66 
21 

28 


825.00(1 
135.000 


72,000 
(»,000 


17, 741 


16,500 
1,232 


I  Prior  to  tiM»i  year  I960  the  carrier  Hntl^ubniarlne  capahllity  was  repre<iente<1  by 
23  carrier  antteobmarlne  squadrons  «hlch  are  reorganixed  into  11  carrier  aiitL-^ub- 
marlne  air  groups. 


'  Figures  do  not  reflect  action  of  the  ooininittee  on  air  'lefense  protrams. 
>  RafledE  committee  action. 


> 
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Then  I  thlBk  that  you  win  want  to 
turn  to  page  39  and  see  the  table  of 
forces  wt^ch  this  bill  will  prorlde.  This 
table  shows  that  we  will  hare  in  our 
Armed  forces  about  2Ht  million  men — 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines. 
There  is  other  information  provided,  not 
on  that  table  but  elsewhere,  which  shows 
that  there  will  be  something  like  1.045.- 
600  civilian  work«-s.  Information  pro- 
vided in  this  table  slwws  that  there  will 
be  about  1  million  meflabers  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces.  This  shows  the  number 
of  airplanes  that  will  be  In  the  active 
inventory  of  the  services  and  gives  a 
general  recitation  of  the  content  of  the 
forces  provided  for  in  this  bill.  One 
can  then  go  to  the  various  sections  and 
get  more  precise  information  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  provided. 

OKTAjmrENTAL    HZADQUAXTTRS 

The  committee  gave  consideration  to 
the  civilian  and  military  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  departmental  headquarters. 
The  committee  felt  that  a  better  job  of 
defense  could  be  done  with  fewer  p>eopIe. 
civilian  and  military.  The  committee 
felt  that  a  modest  10-percent  cut  would 
be  in  the  overall  best  interests  of  defense 
and  has  made  reductions  in  the  funds 
provided  accordingly.  Explanations  of 
committee  action  are  contained  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report: 

DEPARTMENTAl.    ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  Washington.  DC  .  metropolitan 
area  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services  have  their  principal  head- 
quarters. Certain  of  the  departmental  ac- 
tivities of  the  services  are,  however,  per- 
formed at  Important  headquarters  located 
outside  of  this  area.  According  to  the  best 
iTLformatlon  that  the  committee  was  able  to 
obtain — and  the  committee  regrets  that  au- 
thoritative and  definitive  information  is  not 
available  In  the  Depyartment  of  Etefense — 
the  numbers  of  people  In  headquarters  activ- 
ities In  the  metropolitan  area  total  3i.500 
civilians  and  14.000  military  at  an  approxi- 
mate total  cost  for  salaries  and  support  of 
>383  million.  Again,  according  to  the  best 
available  Information,  the  people  serving  In 
Important  departmental  headquarters  out- 
side of  tills  Immediate  area  total  4,500  civil- 
ian and  4.000  military  at  total  costs  of  ap- 
proximately M9  million.  Thus,  there  appear 
to  be  engsige<l  In  departmental  administra- 
tion, regardless  of  location,  a  total  of  over 
36.000  civilian  employees  at  a  cost  of  slightly 
over  »336  million,  Including  administrative 
support  of  military  personnel,  and  approxi- 
mately 18.000  military  personnel  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  approximately  tll6  mlillon  in 
pay  and  allowances,  or  a  grand  total  of  nearly 
54.000  people  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  MSa 
million. 

The  committee  feels  th.at  this  amount  of 
manpower  and  cost  represents  topheavlness 
and  la  unwarranted  and  recommends  a  re- 
duction of  10  percent  In  the  civilian  man- 
power and  cost*  together  with  a  limitation 
on  the  numbers  of  military  personnel  that 
nuky  be  assigned  to  departmental  admlnla- 
tration 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  control  In 
the  area  of  departmental  administration,  the 
committee  has  been  hampered  by  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  present  the 
estimates — which  are  largely  included  In  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  accounts — on  a 
comparable  basis  which  would  fully  disclose 
the  organizational  entitles,  the  personnel, 
both  civilian  and  military,  and  the  related 
fund  estimates.  In  attempting  to  establlah 
some  degree  ot  comparabUity  as  to  admin- 
istrative activities,  the  committee  determined 


that  as  a  b— tc  tftstlnctlo>n  f rocn  other  groupts 

the  departmental  force  Is  that  force  which  Is 
engaged  In  general  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative direction  and  control  of  the  various 
field  forces.  In  turn.  then,  the  field  forces 
are  those  engaged  eltiier  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  locally  executing  the  laws  and  other  dele- 
gated or  assigned  activities.  The  committee 
wELs  compelled  to  make  this  broad  distinction 
In  recognition  of  the  existence  of  certain 
significant  headquarters  organizations  out- 
side of  tfte  Washington.  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area 

Accordingly,  the  recommended  reduction 
was  applied  in  the  estimates  to  the  following 
offices  or  Items. 

Offirt  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army 
Offices  of  the  Heads  of  Technical  Staff 
Office  ot  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Bxecutlte  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Office.  Qhlef  of  Naval  Operations. 

Judge  ^vocate  Oeneral. 

Office  of  Naval  Research.  Departmental  ad- 
ministration. 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Departmental 
administration. 

Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons,  Departmental 
administration 

Bureau  of  Ships.  Departmental  adminis- 
tration 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Depart- 
mental administration. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Departmental 
administration. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Etepart- 
mental  administration. 

Headquarters,  US    Marine  Corps 

Depertment  of  the  Air  Porce 

Headquarters.  US   Air  Porce. 

Field  extensions:  Aircraft  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Offlcq;  Air  Force  Academy  Construction 
Agency:  Air  Porce  Intelligence  Center;  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Personnel;  Director  of  Civil 
Engineering;  Director.  Operations;  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel;  Office  of  Informa- 
tion Services;  USAF  Central  Coordination 
Staff — Canada;  1002d  Inspector  General 
Group;  iOOSd  Inspector  General  Group;  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence;  i070th  USAF  Medical 
Service  Group 

Headquarters.  Air  Materiel  Command 

Headquarters,  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  I  including  Ballistic  Missiles 
Division;  petachment  1.  Wright  Air  t>eveIop- 
ment  Center.  Air  Defense  Systems  Integra- 
tion Division;   and  ARDC,  European  Office). 

It  Is  ejqpected  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense win  assure  that  In  the  budget  presenta- 
tions accompanying  the  estimates  for  1962 
there  will  be  uniformity  In  description  of  de- 
partmental administration,  and  that  the 
amounts  for  that  purpose  will  be  separately 
Identified.  In  preparing  for  these  pres- 
entations he  should  promptly  determine 
wlilch  offioes.  If  any,  that  are  not  Included  In 
this  llat  are  properly  departmental  admin- 
istration, and  should  by  administrative  con- 
trol apply  the  reduction  to  such  additional 
offices  In  this  area,  the  committee  has 
reference  to  the  functions  of  Headquarters, 
Military  Bea  Transportation  Service,  and 
Headquarters.  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
which  are  comparable  to  functions  of  the 
Chief  of  Transportation.  Army.  The  latter 
office  Is  liKluded  In  the  committee  Imposed 
reduction,  the  former  two  activities  being 
industrlaUy  funded  are  of  necessity  not  di- 
rectly affected.  In  the  administration  of  the 
limitation  imposed.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  types  of  expenses  referred  to  Include 
(a)  salaries  smd  all  expenses  related  to  the 
compensation  of  personnel;  (b)  office  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  Including  rentals  and 
costs  of  office  space  alterations;  (c)  tem- 
porary duty  travel  coeU  for  miUtary  and 
civilian   penoanel;    and    (d)    aU   oCher  m- 


pensoe  charged  during  ftAcal  year  1960  to  de- 
partmental administration  by  each  military 
department 

The  belt  tightening  which  the  commit- 
tee action  will  require  should  not  all  be  ac- 
complished by  normai  attrition  The  c<"jm- 
mlttee  does  not  believe  that  siich  an  ap- 
proach would  get  the  results  so  evidently 
necessary  However,  care  should  be  exercised 
that  prtifjcr  direction  and  control  continue 
while  the  unnecessary  activities  are  being 
eliminated.  Oviring  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year,  the  committee  will  also  observe  with 
Interest  the  degree  to  which  the  departments 
tend  to  divert  work  which  should  be  done 
by  Oo%ernment  employees  to  contract  oi>era- 
tors  The  Department  can  be  assured  now 
that,  to  the  extent  It  resorts  to  contracts,  the 
estimates  for  the  foUowhig  yenr  will  be  sus- 
pect. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  course 
of  debate  on  this  bill  to  get  very  deeply 
into  the  many  subjecLs  which  are  in- 
volved Most  of  you  have  been  voting 
on  this  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
many  years  and  are  generally  familiar 
with  what  it  covers  What  we  are  pre- 
senting is  the  best  that  we  could  do  and 
we  hope  and  confidently  k)elieve  that  gen- 
erally speaking,  while  you  may  not  agree 
with  every  detailed  provision,  you  will  be 
willing  to  support  the  measure  as  the 
best  that  can  be  agreed  upon  at  thl.s 
time  by  way  of  an  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  this  commg  July 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill.  H  R.  119S8.  is 
predicated  on  the  military  program  and 
budeet  submitted  by  the  budget  to  the 
Conpress  in  January.  That  program 
and  the  funding  for  it  if  approved  by  the 
ConErres.s  and  executed  by  the  Pentagon 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  militaiT 
superiority  of  the  United  States  over  any 
and  all  potential  enemies. 

This  program  and  the  funding  for  it 
which  was  submitted  in  January  has 
been  revised  to  a  limited  degree  from 
January  in  the  first  part  of  this  year  to 
the  present  time  Such  changes  in  this 
fast-moving  world  are  not  only  necessary 
but  highly  desirable.  The  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  is  indefensible.  Ad- 
herence to  flexibility  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  our  national  security. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions after  hearings  that  lasted  through 
January,  February,  March,  and  Into 
April,  has  brought  to  the  membership  as 
a  whole  a  bill  which  to  some  extent  is 
slightly  different  from  that  recommended 
by  the  President.  Actually  the  dollar  in- 
crease over  the  budget  submitted  In 
January  Is  7  one-thousandths  of  1  per- 
cent. I  might  add  that  that  Is  an  In- 
signiflcant  increase  when  you  look  at  the 
overall  total 

It  Is  true  tliat  we  have  added  approxi- 
mately SI. 500  million  to  the  budget  as 
submitted  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
reduced  certain  programs  overall  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  SI, 400  million. 
The  net  result  Is  that  we  have  increased 
figures  in  the  budget  as  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  extent  of  3.9  percent  and 
we  have  revised  them  downward  to  the 
extent  of  3  6  percent.  The  net  result, 
when  you  look  at  the  small  Increase  over 
all   and  the  relatively  mmor   revisions 


within  the  total  amount,  is  that  this  bill, 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say.  basically  adheres 
to  the  military  concepts  and  programs 
that  have  been  pursued  in  recent  years 
and  more  specifically  the  program  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year. 

In  the  lifetime  of  most  of  the  people 
in  this  Chamt)er  we  have  seen  some  great 
changes  and  transitions  in  military  poli- 
cies and  equipment.  Take  tlie  Navy. 
Before  World  War  II  the  battleship  navy 
predominated.  During  World  War  II  the 
aircraft  carrier  navy  took  the  principal 
lead.  As  we  look  down  the  road.  I  think 
It  must  tx'  obvious  to  most  people  that 
the  submarine  navy  is  going  to  have  a 
very  significant  impact  on  policies  and 
programs  In  our  Navy. 

In  Uie  case  of  the  Army,  we  have 
moved  from  the  World  War  I  trench- 
warfare  type  of  tactics  to  World  War 

II  strategy,  which  was  Infinitely  more 
mobile.  In  World  War  n  the  Maglnot 
Line  theory  of  ground  warfare  wa.s  prov- 
en unsound.  It  was  proven  to  be  in- 
effective. Today  we  have  what  we  call 
the  pentomlc  concept  of  ground  forces, 
smaller  units,  self -sustained,  dispersed 
laterally  and  otherwise  over  great  areas 
of  land. 

In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force.  I  think 
you  have  seen  even  greater  changes.  At 
its  inception,  our  aircraft  were  driven 
by  piston -type  powerplants.  Of  recent 
years,  we  have  moved  into  a  Jet  type  of 
propulsion  SAC  bombers  are  today  100 
percent  Jet-propelled.  But.  beginning 
now  and  accelerating  in  the  months 
ahead,  we  are  going  to  find  Uie  Air 
Force  relyjig  to  a  greater  and  greater 
degree  on  missiles,  both  air-breathing 
and  ballistic.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  para- 
dox, really,  that  the  Air  Force  which 
started  out  flying  in  the  wild  blue  yon- 
der may  in  the  short  months  ahead  move 
uiiderground  with  hardened  Atlas  and 
Titan  bases  and  move  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  ballistic  missiles  over  rail- 
road trackii  Somebody  in  our  commit- 
tee facetiously  hais  commented  that  the 
Air  Force  might  well  go  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  to  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps  to  do  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  work  in  the  days  ahead. 

These  Uliistrations  of  changes  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  are  only 
the  beginning  because  in  the  period  be- 
fore us.  we  are  moving  in  all  these  serv- 
ices to  new  concepts,  new  equipment, 
and  new  tactics.  However,  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  and  virtually 
endorsed  by  this  committee  and.  I  hoi>e. 
by  the  House  will  permit  us  the  flexibil- 
ity and  the  power  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary superiority. 

Now  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  run 
through  rather  quickly  the  various  fig- 
ures that  are  Included  in  the  committee 
report.  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  at 
this  point,  however.  Although  I  speak 
forcefully  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  the 
committee  report,  if  I  had  been  the  one 
person  to  write  the  bill  or  to  write  the 
report,  I  would  not  have  written  either 
as  they  are  submitted  to  you.  However, 
in  the  process  we  go  through  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  we  have  to 
vote  on  each  individual  Item.  Some- 
times you  win  and  sometimes  you  lose. 


At  the  conclusion.  It  Is  up  to  each  Indi- 
vidual in  the  committee  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  on  balance 
he  can  endorse  the  bill  overall.  It  is 
my  considered  Judgment  that  this  legis- 
lation on  balance  is  sound  and  should 
be  approved.  I  cannot  help  but  say, 
however.  \n  some  instances  we  seem  to 
have  taken  a  paradoxical  approach.  We 
have  been  moving  in  the  last  year  or  so 
a  little  more  to  what  has  been  called 
"the  conventional  war  problem."  There 
.seems  to  be  a  higher  degree  of  unanim- 
ity In  the  Pentagon  that  we  have  a 
wholly  sufficient  retaliatory  force.  There 
seems  to  be  the  feeling  in  the  months 
ahead,  perhaps,  a  greater  threat  to  us 
is  the  problem  of  limited  war  So  we 
have  been  funding  and  accentuating 
programs  that  are  aimed  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

In  this  bill  before  us.  we  have  S250 
million  over  and  above  the  S120.4  million 
recommended  by  the  President  for  airlift. 
The  aim.  the  objective  of  this  additional 
airlift  is  to  help  transport  ground  forces 
and  their  equipment  more  quickly  from 
the  United  States  to  some  danger  spot  in 
either  the  East  or  the  West. 

Basically.  I  agree  with  the  action  taken 
by  LhT  committee,  but  it  seems  para- 
doxical to  me  that  we  have  at  the  same 
time  eliminated  from  the  Navy  program 
the  new  attack  carrier  which,  if  built, 
would  be  on  station  and  would  provide  to 
our  ground  forces,  when  landed,  the 
needed  and  essential  air  cover  so  that 
they  could  carry  out  their  military  opera- 
tions. 

It  app)ears  to  me  we  have  accentuated 
the  ability  to  get  our  ground  forces  to 
thc-^e  trouble  spots,  but  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  carrier  we  have  perhaps 
placed  them  in  some  danger  by  not  pro- 
viding that  new  carrier  to  give  them  ade- 
quate cover  when  they  land.  Neverthe- 
le&s.  It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  bill 
gets  to  the  other  body  the  other  \xxiy  will 
add  the  carrier.  If  they  do.  then  in  con- 
ference there  is  a  chance,  and  I  hope  it 
materializes,  that  the  carrier  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  final  version. 

To  run  quickly  down  some  of  the  flg- 
ure.s  in  the  bill:  The  January  submission 
by  the  President  called  for  $39,335,000,- 
000. 

On  March  24,  the  Air  Force,  and  on 
April  6  the  Department  of  Defen.se,  sub- 
mitted certain  revisions  to  the  January 
budget.  The  net  result  of  those  submis- 
sions was  a  reduction  In  the  overall  total 
of  $119,100,000. 

The  committee  submits  for  your  con- 
sideration a  bill  that  includes  a  figure  of 
$39,337,867,000.  This  is  $103,628,000 
more  than  was  carried  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  total  increase 
over  the  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  January  is  $2,867,000.  This  is 
seven  one  thousandths  of  1  percent  more 
than  the  President  requested.  If  you  re- 
late the  increase  to  the  amended  budget 
which  was  submitted  in  the  spring,  the 
figures  here  are  $121,967,000  more  than 
the  total. 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  been 
seeking  to  get  better  management  in  the 
Department  of  E>ef  ense.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered Judgment  that  in  the  last  few  years 


this  has  been  accomplished  substantially. 
I  would  be  the  flrrt  to  admit,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  having  2.500.000 
men  in.  uniform  and  more  than  a  million 
clviUans,  is  boimd  to  make  mistakes,  but 
if  you  will  look  at  the  overall  record  I  feel 
that  tremendous  progress  has  been  made. 

I  have  here  a  chart  which  shows  the 
trend  of  obligational  authority.  When 
this  biU  is  enacted  into  law  money  is  not 
taken  from  the  Treasury  and  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Defense;  the  en- 
actment of  this  law  simply  gives  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  line  of  credit. 
In  the  parlance  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, that  means  "obligational 
authority."  Here  is  the  trend  of  obliga- 
tional aut.iorlty  from  1950.  In  1950  it 
was  approximately  $13  biUion.  That  was 
jvist  prior  to  the  Korean  war.  In  1952, 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  it  went 
up  to  $58  billion.  In  1955  it  dropped 
down  to  $29  billion.  In  1960  and  1961  it 
is  leveled  off  at  a  figure  of  approximately 
$40  billion. 

This  does  not  include  all  of  the  money 
for  the  entire  Defense  Establishment. 
We  must  add  to  It  what  we  call  the  mili- 
tary construction  program ;  we  must  add 
to  It  the  military  portions  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  programs;  we  must 
add  to  it  the  mutual  security  military 
assistance  program.  The  net  result 
when  you  accumulate  all  these  various 
programs  is  that  the  total  for  national 
security  is  approximately  $45  billion. 

Obligational  authority  is  not  the  only 
basis  upon  which  we  test  the  manage- 
ment capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  must  look  at  expenditures. 
This  chart  shows  the  expenditures  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  In 
1950  it  was  about  $12  billion,  in  1953  It 
went  up  to  $43  billion.  In  1955  $36  billion, 
and  in  1960  and  1961  it  has  leveled  off  In 
this  particular  area  to  $41  biUion.  This 
$41  billion,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  extra  programs  which  I  described 
a  few  minutes  ago.  When  they  are  in- 
cluded It  would  add  approximately  $4 
billion  to  $41  billion  per  annum. 

This  chart  shows  the  imexpended  bal- 
ances. The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  particular  and  the  Congress  in 
general  have  been  critical  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  we  have  had 
large  unexi>ended  balances  of  obliga- 
tional authority  that  has  been  made 
available  previously.  Our  committee  in 
particular  thinks  that  these  unexpended 
balances  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  if  you  keep  them  at 
a  minimum,  then  we  get  better  mimage- 
ment  and  better  control,  not  only  in  the 
Pentagon  but  In  the  Congress. 

In  1950  the  unexpended  balance  was 
$9.9  billion.  Tliat  was  just  before  the 
Korean  war.  In  1953  that  imexpended 
balance  went  up  to  $62.3  billion.  That 
was  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  war 
when  Congress  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  vast  amounts  of  ob- 
ligational authority.  It  was  not  possible 
to  spend  out  that  obligational  authority 
In  each  fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  made 
available.  The  reason  Is  that  when  the 
Department  gets  obligational  authority, 
it  signs  a  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
a  tank,  aircraft,  ship,  giin.  or  a  plane. 
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They  have  to  have  that  obligational  au- 
thority before  they  can  make  the  con- 
tract. But  when  the  obligational  au- 
thority is  made  available  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  expenditures  come  auto- 
matically in  the  same  fiscal  year.  There 
is  always  a  lag.  and  as  you  will  see  here, 
in  1961  the  unexpended  balance  had  gone 
down  to  $31.3  billion,  in  1962  down  to 
$30.8  billion.  This  chart  shows  the  de- 
sirable trend  of  decreasing  unexpended 
balances. 

I  have  some  doubt  it  will  go  much 
below  this  figure  of  $30.8  billion  if  we 
keep  up  our  obligational  authority  at 
about  the  level  we  have  in  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  B3^0X.  Will  the  gentleman  in- 
form me  as  to  the  status  of  the  Bomarc 
missile  program? 

Mr.  PORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  statement,  then  I  will  be 
delighted  to  answer  questions  about  any 
specific  weapon  program. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's position. 

Mr.  FORD.  One  comment  about  un- 
obligated balances.  This  is  a  term  which 
you  do  not  see  too  often.  But  when  the 
Congress  makes  available  obligational 
authority  it  is  generally  expected  that 
that  authority  will  be  obligated  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  made  avail- 
able. However,  for  various  reasons,  some 
good  and  some  bad,  all  such  obhgational 
authority  is  not  necessarily  obligated 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in 
this  area  in  reducing  that  amount.  In 
1955  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  $15.7  billion  including  military 
construction  funds.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1960  it  has  been  reduced  to  $4.9  billion 
again  including  construction  funds. 
This  is  a  tremendous  reduction.  Most  of 
the  reduction  has  come  about  because 
of  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  putting 
pressure  on  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  greater  degree  of  co- 
operation in  this  regard  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  quickly  to 
some  of  the  specific  programs  that  are 
contained  in  the  budget  and  in  the  rec- 
ommendations by  this  committee.  Mili- 
tary personnel,  active  duty:  The  total 
amount  included  in  the  bill  is  $10,369.- 
540,000.  This  will  provide  an  active  duty 
manpower  strength  of  2.489,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
the  Marines.  This  general  statement  is 
true.  We  have  approved  without  devia- 
tion or  change  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations for  active  duty  strength  for 
all  services.  In  the  case  of  the  Army  the 
President  recommended  a  strength  of 
870.000  at  a  cost  of  $3,261  million.  In  the 
bill  the  figure  is  $3,244,448,000,  a  decrease 
of  approximately  $16.5  million.  This 
reduction  between  the  budget  and  the 
bill  is  predicated  on  a  flat  10  percent  re- 
duction made  by  the  committee  in  travel 
for  active  duty  personnel.  In  the  case 
of  the  Navy  the  manpower  strength  is 


619,000.  The  President  recommended 
$2,528  million  and  the  committee  ap- 
proved $2,507,055,000,  a  decrease  of 
$20,945,000.  This  decrease,  again,  is 
based  on  the  reduction  in  travel  which 
the  committee  approved  across  the 
board  for  all  services.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  an  active  duty  strength  of  175,000 
The  budget  request  was  $607  million. 
The  committee  has  recommended  $604,- 
577.000.  a  decrease  of  $2,423,000. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  p>oint 
that  in  the  cuiTent  fiscal  yeai"  and  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  the  Marine  Corps 
strength  will  be  175.000.  Some  people 
have  alleged  and  indicated  that  this  ac- 
tive duty  strength  for  the  Marine  Corps 
is  insufflcient.  They  contend  it  ought  to 
be  200.000  or  225,000  May  I  suggest 
that  you  compare  this  figure  of  175.000 
active  duty  Marine  strength  with  the 
70,000  marines  we  had  on  duty  just  prior 
to  the  Korean  war.  In  other  words,  to- 
day we  have  over  100.000  more  marines 
on  actiw  duty  than  we  had  at  the  out- 
break o|  the  Korean  war. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  commen- 
dation for  the  Marine  Corps.  Last  year 
they  were  cut  back  to  175.000  from  a 
figure  of  185,000  or  189,000.  The  Marine 
Corps,  in  order  to  handle  their  man- 
power, took  out  of  each  of  the  three 
Marine  Corps  divisions  a  certain  num- 
ber of  buttalion  landing  teams.  I  think 
there  ware  eight  all  together.  Thus  was 
objected  to  by  some.  However,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  this  year,  with  the  same  over- 
all strength  figure,  has  come  back  and 
said.  Because  we  are  getting  better 
marines,  we  are  more  efficiently  running 
the  Marine  Corps.  We  are  able  to  put 
back  into  the  Marine  Corps  two  of  the 
battalion  landing  teams  that  we  had  to 
take  out  previously.  " 

In  other  words,  the  Marine  Corps,  in- 
stead of  complaining  about  a  reduction 
in  manpower,  has  taken  the  manpower 
figures  and  gotten  more  frontline  capa- 
bility from  the  overall  figure  that  they 
had  previously.  I  think  this  is  good 
manpower  management.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Marine  Corps  for  taking  this 
attitude  and  obtaining  this  result.  The 
Army  to  some  degree  has  accomplished 
similar  results.  The  Air  Force  has  an 
active  duty  .strength  of  825.000.  The 
bud.y;et  called  for  S4.030  million.  The 
committee  bill  recommends  54,013.460,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  $16,540,000.  This  de- 
crease, as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  is 
predicated  on  the  travel  reduction. 

Let  us  turn  to  military  personnel  re- 
serve fences.  The  overall  amount  re- 
quested for  the  reserve  forces  is  $674,- 
220,000.  It  will  provide  a  reserve 
strength  of  1,009,082.  This  includes  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  Army  Reserve, 
the  Navy  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, the  Air  National  Guard,  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  the  committee  has  approved  an 
active  strength  of  400,000  The  budget, 
in  the  personnel  part  of  the  bill,  rec- 
ommended $199  million.  This  bill  in- 
cludes a  figure  of  $229,903,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $30,903,000.  This  increase  is 
based  on  the  difference  that  the  com- 
mittee has  with  the  President's  man- 
power i-ecommendations.  The  Presi- 
dent felt  that  the  Army  National  Guard 


should  be  cut  from  400,000  to  360,000 
The  committee  felt  that  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  has  done  a  good  job  and 
will  continue  to  do  a  good  job.  The 
committee  felt  that  for  the  money  in- 
vested we  get  a  good  return  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  We  di.'^agreed  with  the 
President  and  added  the  funds  I  have 
indicated  We  did  not  put  in  the  bill, 
however.  mandatoiT  fioors  such  as  that 
recommended  by  .some  organizations 
and  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  Reserve  we 
have  a  figure  of  300  000  This  was  ba.sed 
on  a  budget  recommendation  of  $200 
miUion  by  the  President  The  figure  in 
the  bill  before  you  is  $233,115,000  This 
is  an  increase  over  the  President's 
budget  recommendation  of  $33,115,000 
Again,  the  President  had  recommended 
a  reduced  strength  from  300,000  to  270- 
000  The  committee  disagreed  for  pri- 
marily the  same  reasons  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  case  of  the  Army  National 
Guard.  Again,  there  is  no  language  in 
the  bill  calling  for  a  mandatory  floor  of 
300,000. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Anny  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  are  the  best 
trained  and  best  equipped  in  their  his- 
tory. This  means  both  outfits  are  bet- 
ter prepared  to  handle  their  responsi- 
bilities in  our  war  plans. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy  Reserve,  we 
have  a  strength  of  129.082  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  $88  million  in  this 
program  The  committee  recommends 
$87,168,000,  a  decrease  of  $832,000  This 
reduction,  very  small  in  total,  is  predi- 
cated on  the  cut  in  travel  which  I  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  connection  with  the 
active-duty  personnel  account 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  45.000. 
The  President  recommended  a  figure  of 
$25  million  The  committee  recom- 
mends $24,661,000,  a  decrease  of  $339.- 
000.  This  reduction  is  again  based  on 
the  cut  in  travel  which  I  discussed  ear- 
lier. 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  72,000  ac- 
tive participants  The  President  rec- 
ommended $46  million  The  committee 
proposes  $45,609,000.  a  decrease  of  $391,- 
000,  this  decrease  based  again  on  the 
travel  cut. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve,  a  strength 
figure  of  63,000,  a  budget  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  Piesident  of  $54  million. 
The  bill  proposes  $53,764,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $236,000,  again  a  cut  related  to 
travel. 

Now  I  should  like  to  turn  to  another 
area  which  is  retired  pay  for  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  personnel.  The  budget 
estimate  for  retired  pay  for  fiscal  1961 
is  $775  million.  That  is  almost  a  billion 
dollars  in  pay  for  people  who  have  re- 
tired from  the  three  services. 

Seven  years  ago  the  figure  was  $330 
milUon  per  annum,  so  in  a  period  of  a 
few  years  it  has  more  than  doubled. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  a  serious  study  made  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  rightly  so.  In  1965  the  cost  of 
the  retired  pay  program,  if  you  just  take 
the  law  as  it  is  written,  will  be  $1,117 
milhon  in  the  12-month  period.  If  you 
go  to  1970  the  annual  cost  of  retired 
pay,  and  this  comes  out  of  the  military 
budget  every  year,  will  be  $1,741  million 
per  anum.    If  you  go  to  1975  the  annual 
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cost  will  be  $2,465  million.  If  you  go  to 
1980,  and  1980  will  be  here  quicker  than 
some  of  u«  hope  and  think,  the  cost  out  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  will  be  $3,090  million  every  12 
months. 

I  reix)rt  that  only  because  it  is  a  huge 
sum  annually  that  we  are  obligated  to 
pay.  It  is  something  because  of  its  mag- 
nitude that  we  cannot  treat  lightly.  It 
is  something  that  should  be  appreciated 
by  the  military  who  have  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  20  years  or  more.  It  is  a 
substantial  part  of  your  defense  bill  right 
today  and  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant.- 

Next,  operations  and  maintenance. 
The  to'ul  figure  is  $10,353,092,000.  In 
the  case  of  the  Army  the  budget  figure 
Is  $3.1  bilUon.  The  committee  proposes 
a  slight  increase,  an  increase  of  $4,500,- 
000.  This  is  based  on  the  increases  for 
the  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard. 
Tlie  reductions,  that  to  some  extent  off- 
set both  of  these  increases,  relate  to  the 
communications  proposals  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas  where  reductions  are 
proposed.  I  suggest  you  turn  to  page 
47  of  the  committee  report.  The  details 
are  set  forth  there. 

With  reference  to  tne  NavT  budget  for 
operations  and  maintenance,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  $2,550  million.  The 
bill  proposes  $2,499,388.000 — a  .slight  de- 
crease of  $50,612,000  The  details  of  the 
increases  and  decreases  within  the  ac- 
counts are  set  forth  on  page  48  of  the 
committee  report 

nie  next  item,  the  Marine  Corps  The 
President  recommended  a  budget  of  $176 
million  The  committee  proposes  $174,- 
726,000-a  decrease  of  $1,274,000  The 
details  of  the  Increases  and  decreases 
are  set  forth  on  page  48  of  the  rep>ort. 

The  next  Item  is  the  Air  Force  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  budget  The  .sum 
recommended  by  the  President  was 
$4,282  million  The  committee  has  re- 
duced that  $109,596,000. 

There  have  been  specific  increases  up 
and  down.  The  figures  and  the  details 
are  set  forth  on  page  48  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

You  will  note  in  the  operations  and 
maintenance  part  of  the  biU,  we  have 
continued  again  the  limitation  on  the 
Air  Force  Academy  of  $16  million  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  They  pro- 
pose that  they  have  the  authority  to 
.spend  $16,925,000  for  oi>eration  and 
maintenance  of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
The  committee  has  put  a  limitation  of 
$16  million  on  oi>eration  and  mainte- 
nance funds  for  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
This  limitation,  which  is  only  applicable 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  arose  because 
the  committee  a  year  ago  felt  that  ex- 
penditures, both  in  construction  and 
operation  and  maintenance,  by  the  Air 
Force  Academy  had  gotten  out  of  hand. 
This  was  our  way  of  seeing,  at  least  in 
this  one  field.  If  we  could  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  "What  is 
the  limitation  to  be  placed  on  the  Air 
Force  Academy  under  your  recommen- 
dation here? 


Mr.  FORD.  It  is  limited  to  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funds,  a  total  of 
$16  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  la 
$16  million'' 

Mr    FORD.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  recognizes  that 
the  Air  Force  Academy  at  the  present 
time  IS  not  up  to  full  strength  because 
of  the  new  buildings,  and  just  getting 
into  it  last  year;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PORD.    We  appreciate  that. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Was  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  limitations? 
I  am  ju.st  mterested  and  I  would  like  to 
know  because  I  am  on  the  Board  of 
Visitors 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  that  originally  the 
construction  of  the  Air  Force  Academy 
was  handled  through  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  after  the 
authorization  legislation  was  approved. 
The  Air  Force  not  only  used  construc- 
tion funds  to  build  the  buildings,  but 
over  the  years  they  appeared  to  siphon 
off  ."^orae  operations  and  maintenance 
money  for  additional  construction.  The 
committee  felt  that  that  was  not  the 
right  way  to  do  it  We  did  not  think  that 
operations  and  maintenance  money  was 
for  the  purpose  of  basic  construction. 
The  only  way  we  could  solve  the  problem 
was  to  put  an  arbitrary  limit  on  what 
they  could  use  out  of  the  O.  L  M.  funds 
account.  We  realize  that  all  of  the  con- 
.struction  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  is  not 
yet  completed.  We  do  not  want  that 
construction  completed  out  of  O.  k  M. 
funds.  We  want  them  to  come  before 
the  proper  committee  for  those  con- 
sti-uction  funds  and  get  the  money  that 
is  needed,  if  they  can  justify  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  there 
.some  question  as  to  the  purchase  of  in- 
stalled classroom  equipment  and  other 
such  items,  which  you  claim  should  have 
been  charged  to  construction  rather  than 
to  maintenance  and  operation?  Is  that 
not  a  point  in  dispute? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  can  only  say  it  is  the 
judgment  of  our  committee,  and  the 
investigators  who  worked  for  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  think  this  is  the  way  to 
handle  the  problem. 

If  they  have  any  serious  difficulty  I 
am  sure  the  committee  will  listen  to 
their  story  and  make  any  modifications 
necessary,  if  they  can  lay  it  on  the  line. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  take  it 
that  if  the  Air  Force  Academy  should 
show  need  for  additional  sums,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limitations  placed  in  this 
bill,  the  committee  would  be  willing  to 
consider  that  in  the  future  if  they  make 
out  their  case. 

Mr  FORD.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  that  that  is  the  case. 

On  the  item  of  prociu-ement  for  all 
services  we  have  requested  that  you  ap- 
prove a  figure  of  $12,948,627,000. 

In  the  case  of  procurement  of  equip- 
ment £ind  missiles,  Army,  the  President 
recommended  $1,337  million,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $1,374,102,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $37  milhon -plus.    This  increase 


is  brought  about  by  an  increase  of  $207 
million  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Army  offset  in  part  by  additional  obliga- 
tional authority  coming  from  the  mu- 
tual security  program  to  the  extent  of 
$120  million.  The  net  increase  in  new 
obligational  authority  Is  $37  million  in 
this  biU. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  connection 
with  procurement,  did  the  gentleman's 
committee  find  evidence  that  there  was 
some  unnecessary  duplication? 

Mr.  FORD,  In  our  report  we  relate 
certain  instances  where  we  thought 
there  had  been  some  Inefficient  man- 
agement. However,  In  the  hearings  you 
can  find  some  excellent  examples  of 
first-class  management  in  procurement. 
Our  committee  in  taking  a  look  at  the 
broad  procurement  picture  decided  that 
In  order  to  stimulate  better  manage- 
ment practices  we  would  cut  procure- 
ment for  the  three  services  an  arbitrary 
3  percent.  We  felt  a  little  prod  from  the 
Congress  would  get  them  to  do  a  better 
job  In  their  negotiations  with  manage- 
ment. That  Is  objected  to  by  the  Penta- 
gon, but  I  think  they  can  do  a  better 
job  and  this  action  may  help. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  FORD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  Assistant 
Secretary  Perkins  McGuire  is  doing  a 
very  good  job  in  this  direction,  espe- 
cially when  we  realize  the  entrenched 
practices  that  have  grown  up  through 
the  years,  with  which  we  are  all  famlhar. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  recalls  that 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Department  Reorganization  Act,  known 
as  the  McCormack  amendment,  which 
gave  complete  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  coordinate  across  the 
whole  board  in  the  entire  field  of  pro- 
curement and  services  without  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  Congress  for  per- 
mission if  there  was  any  disagreement. 
The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  FORD.     I  am. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  had  it  in  mind.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  committee.  I 
realize  that  it  has  not  gone  as  far  as  it 
could,  but  I  also  realize  that  Assistant 
Secretary  McGuire  is  doing  everything 
he  can  in  that  direction,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  recognizes  it 
and  will  follow  up  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
that  Mr.  McGuire  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  doing  a  first-class  job.  He 
is  a  dedicated  man  and  he  Is  running 
his  job  in  a  topnotch  manner. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  say.  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  I 
am  not  sure  whether  Perkins  McGuire 
comes  from  Boston  or  jiist  outside  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman's  name  still  is 
McGuire. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  glad  to 
take  the  floor  following  the  distinguished 
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gentleman  from  Massachusetts  with 
whom  I  served  for  scrnie  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
On  that  committee,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Opera- 
tions, I  became  aware,  with  more  than 
justified  shock,  of  the  tremendous  cost 
and  waste  involved  In  poor  military  pro- 
curement practices. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  this  bill  today, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee on  stating  frankly  that  there  is  room 
even  now  for  improvement  in  procure- 
ment. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  what  bothers  me  is  that  this  seems 
to  be  a  recurrent  problem.  It  is  over 
8  years  since  my  earlier  described  sub- 
committee began  to  take  up  considera- 
tion of  the  errors  in  procurement,  and 
I  say  "errors"  kindly. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
or  not  his  committee  has  made  any  rec- 
ommendations other  than  the  3-percent 
cut  in  appropriations  that  may  bring 
some  inmiediate  remedy  to  the  situa- 
tion'' 

Mr.  FORD.  Our  committee  has  had 
two  very  detailed  investigations  of  pro- 
curement and  practices  in  the  Defense 
Department  over  the  last  2  years,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces  has  likewise  investigated  pro- 
curement policies  and  practices.  I  am 
convinced  we  are  making  headway.  I 
only  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
to  appreciate  that  when  you  are  dealing 
in  an  area  that  involves  almost  $13  bil- 
lion per  annum  you  must  expect  progress 
to  be  made  slowly  but  surely.  There  is  no 
millennium,  there  is  no  panacea.  It  de- 
pends on  the  people,  it  depends  on  policy 
I  can  only  reemphasize  that  I  think  we 
are  making  real  headway. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Would  the  gentle- 
man think  that  a  change  in  method  of 
procurement  might  hasten  the  improve- 
ment? 

Mr  FORD.  We  made  some  substan- 
tial changes  by  the  so-called  single- 
manager  plan.  They  have  seven  or 
eight  such  single-manager  programs 
now.  They  are  going  into  two  more  in 
the  current  and  next  fiscal  year.  Those 
I  think  are  helpful  in  preventing  dupli- 
cation. In  preventing  waste  and  will  re- 
sult in  our  getting  more  defense  for  the 
dollars  spent. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  my  chief  interest  also  is  in  getting 
more  defense  for  the  dollars  spent,  and 
in  doing  everything  possible  likewise  to 
maintain  the  strong  fi.scal  position  on 
which  any  ultimate  defense  must  rest. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's remarks. 

Mr.  KNOX  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX  The  gentleman  has  now 
reached  the  field  of  procurement.  I  re- 
quested the  gentleman  to  yield  a  few 
minutes  ago,  but  he  asked  me  to  with- 
hold my  questions  until  this  time. 

The  question  is  in  connection  with  the 
Bomarc  In  the  report  of  the  committee 
the  President's  budget  is  stated  an  ap- 
propriation of  $421.5  million  for  con- 
tinuous procurement  of  the  Bomarc  mis- 


sile for  fiscal  1961.  As  I  read  down 
through  the  report  I  find  now  that  this 
amount  has  been  cut  back  to  $50  million 
for  further  development,  tests  and  eval- 
uations, if  necessary.  There  is  a  re- 
couping of  funds  amounting  to  $253  mil- 
lion that  had  been  previously  appro- 
priated. Roughly  calculating.  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent, 
that  could  not  be  recouped,  is  some  $121 
million. 

I  would  request  that  the  gentleman 
inform  me  as  to  how  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  about  6  months,  the 
Presideot's  budget  wouid  call  for  $421  5 
million  In  this  field  for  the  procurement 
of  Bomarc  missiles  and  that  the  com- 
mittee found  ju.stification  for  cutting 
this  back  to  $50  million  and  still  do  a 
good  job  as  far  as  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  PORD  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  I  am  not  perhaps  the  best 
one  to  answer  the  question  becau.se  I  was 
in  the  minority  in  the  decision  made  by 
the  committee  on  this  item.  However, 
some  explanation  by  me  misjht  be 
helpful 

We  took  the  President's  cutback  pro- 
gram which  was  submitted  in  March, 
then  further  reduced  it.  knocking  out  all 
new  money  in  the  program  and  recoup- 
ing money  that  is  available  in  the  fiscal 
year  1980.  We  left  a  total  of  $50  million 
for  a  continuation  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation.  The  com- 
mittee did  it.  if  I  may  speak  for  the 
majority,  because  the  testing  program  of 
Bomarc  B  has  not  been  very  successful 
I  am  being  a  little  kind — others  will 
speak  more  forcefully  on  this  than  I 

The  responsible  people  in  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Defense  Department  say  that 
these  technical  problems  can  and  will  be 
licked  and  the  $50  million  which  is  avail- 
able in  the  bill  for  the  continuation  of 
the  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation will  permit  them  to  go  ahead.  If 
they  are  successful  in  the  scheduled  tests, 
they  caa  convince  the  other  body,  per- 
haps, that  the  money  should  be  made 
available  as  originally  proposed.  Then, 
in  conference,  if  that  is  the  will  of  the 
conferees,  the  Bomarc  B  program  can 
be  funded  as  proposed. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  He  is  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves ven'  strongly  and  was  in  the 
majority  in  the  cutback  of  the  Bomarc 
program. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  KnoxI. 
I  should  like  to  .suggest  that  this  is  noth- 
ing new  about  the  evaluation  of  the 
Bomarc  program.  There  is  no  area  in 
the  histi^ry  of  this  country  of  any  pro- 
gram- that  has  been  a  more  complete 
failure  than  has  the  Bomarc  We  have 
spent  nearly  $2  billion  on  this  program 
for  over  11  years,  and  last  year  I  was 
one  of  tbose  on  the  committee  who  op- 
pcsed  this  program.  I  then  subsequently 
offered  an  amendment  on  the  fioor  to  try 
to  strike  out  the  entire  program,  and  it 
was  not  until  this  March,  the  latter  part 
of  March,  that  General  White  of  the  Air 
FVDrce  came  before  our  committee  and, 
I  am  glad  to  say.  agreed  with  my  point  of 


view    and    agreed    with    me    that    the 
Bomarc  program  was  no  good. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  just  correct  the 
gentleman?  General  White  never  said 
the  Bomarc  program  wa.s  "no  good" 
He  did  agree  to  a  modification  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  That  is  a  kind  way 
of  putting  it,  if  I  may  use  the  gentle- 
man's own  words 

Mr.  FORD.  He  said  that  the  program 
should  be  modified  from  a  16  base,  as  I 
recall,  to  an  8-base  program  for  Bomarc 
B  and  recommended  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  the  budget  as  provided.  But. 
the  facts  are — and  I  am  trying  to  be 
objective  about  it — that  the  testing  pro- 
gram   has    not    been   successful. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  It  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Knox).  I  think  of  the  e^ght  or 
nine  tests,  only  one  of  these  tests  has 
been  partially  successful. 

Mr  PORD.  May  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion? I  would  like  to  finish  my  com- 
ments, and  then  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  take  some  time,  he  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr  Knox  I 
can  discuss  the  issues.  Or,  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  time  on 
his  own,  and  he  can  ask  questions.  I 
know  Dr.  Dixon  and  others  have  some 
questions  to  ask.  Let  us  handle  it  that 
way  in  one  package,  rather  than  break  it 
up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida 

Mr.  SIKES  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  Record.  There  is  some  apprehen- 
sion that  a  part  of  the  $50  million  that  is 
carried  in  the  bill  is  for  construction,  so 
I  would  appreciate  the  concurrence  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  all  of  the 
money  in  this  bill  is  for  testing  and  that 
none  of  it  is  for  construction.  Does  the 
gentleman  concur? 

Mr.  PORD  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  $50  million  is  in  the  procure- 
ment account,  but  it  is  for  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  the 
Bomarc  B  missile. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Does  the  gentleman  also 
concur,  may  I  ask' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  that  thi.s  is  re- 
search and  development  program  money, 
regardle.ss  of  the  location  of  the  money 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KNOX  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  believe,  in  order  to  have 
some  continuity  of  thinking  on  this  par- 
ticular program,  it  should  not  be  divided 
in  the  Record,  I  think  it  should  con- 
tinue on  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Congress,  following  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee.  Is  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
for  himself  or  for  others,  who  can  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  Bomarc  program.     I 
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will  probably  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion if  I  can  be  helpful. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  defer  to  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion. 

Mr  PORD.  Let  us  take  next  the  Nary 
procurement  program  The  President 
recommended  a  budget  of  $4,579  million. 
The  committee  proposes  $4,643,390,000, 
an  Increase  of  $64,390,000.  This  In- 
crease is  based  primarily  on  the  addition 
of  2  fully  funded  Polaris  submarines 
over  the  budget  program.  In  the  pro- 
gram we  end  up  with  14  fully  funded 
Polaris  submarines  and  7  long  leadtime 
Polaris  submarines  Thi.s  gives  a  21 
Polaris  submarine  program  It  is  a  very 
effective  weapon  and  one  which  I  am 
very  confident  will  be  operational  in 
1960  for  the  first  two  ships. 

In  addition,  we  added  two  destroyer 
escorts  for  antisubmarine  work.  We 
kept  in  the  budget  one  attack  subma- 
rine, the  two  attack  submarines  which 
the  Department  had  proposed  to  delete, 
and  added  one  more.  The  additional 
figure  of  $57  million  provides  for  the 
fourth  attack  submarine 

We  knocked  out  the  earner,  the  con- 
ventionally powered  earner.  As  I  said 
earlier  I  disagreed  with  that  decision, 
but  it  did  permit  us  extra  leeway  to  add 
these  other  programs  some  of  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  the  President 
recommended  a  budget  of  $94  million 
The  bill  proposes  $91,180,000.  a  reduction 
of  $2,820,000.  a  very  minor  change  in 
the  Marine  Corps  procurement 

The  Air  Force  budget  as  recommended 
by  the  President  was  $7,075  million. 
The  committee  has  proposed  a  figure  of 
$6  839,955,000,  a  reduction  of  $235,045,- 
000  There  are  a  number  of  changes 
upward  and  downward.  We  added  $215 
milUon  for  F-106  aircraft.  We  added 
$250  million  for  airlift.  We  cut  out  a 
total  of  $675  million  for  Bomarc  The 
total  of  the  additions  and  subtractions 
resulted  In  a  cut  of  about  $235  million. 

Turning  to  research  and  development, 
the  total  figure  is  $4,217,388,000  The 
reductions  in  the  Army  below  the  figure 
proposed  by  the  President  total  $510,000 
He  had  recommended  a  figure  of  $1,- 
041700,000.  The  committee  fissure  Is 
$1,041,190,000,  an  insignificant  decrease. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy  the  budget  as 
proposed  by  the  President  was  $1,169 
million.     The   bill   proposes    $1,268,530,- 

000  an  increase  of  $99,530,000.  a  very 
insignificant  decrease  offsetting  the  $100 
million  added  by  the  committee  to  In- 
crease our  effort  in  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  area.     The  committee  felt,  and 

1  joined  the  committee  in  this,  whole- 
heartedly, that  we  mu.st  do  more  in  anti- 
submarine warfare.  By  putting  this 
extra  SlOO  million  in  the  program  I 
think  we  will  continue  to  get  a  better 
program  and  more  results  in  this  vital 
area. 

r  The  Air  Force  budget  was  $1,334  mil- 
lion The  committee  has  recommended 
$1,542,668,000.  an  increase  of  $208,668,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  consumed  1  hour, 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  I«  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FORD.  This  increase  in  the  Air 
Force  program  is  based  on  such  changes 
as  this:  We  have  added  $20,700,000  for 
the  Minuteman  program.  This  will  give 
it  a  greater  mobility.  The  original  con- 
cept of  the  Minuteman  envisaged  hard- 
enc-d  bases  underground.  We  now  feel 
that  the  mobility  concept  is  p>erhaps 
more  Important. 

This  extra  $20  million  will  give  us  re- 
search and  development  funds  to  push 
this  important  aspect  of  the  program. 

We  have  added  $10  million  to  the  Dis- 
coverer program,  which  is  one  of  our  sat- 
ellites for  military  purposes.  $10.2  million 
for  our  Midas  satellite  program,  and 
$33  8  million  for  the  Samos  satellite  pro- 
gram All  of  these  satellite  programs  are 
for  purely  military  purposes. 

Mr.  EVINS  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  most  excellent  statement,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  did  not  cover  in  the  reduction 
of  Air  Force  E>crsonnel  some  of  the  fiying 
personnel  Would  the  gentleman  elabo- 
rate on  that  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  limitation  of  the  aero- 
nautically  rated  personnel  in  all  serv- 
ices The  committee  found  there  were 
approximately  101.000  aeronautically 
rated  oCBcers.  The  committee  believes 
that  that  number  could  be  reduced.  We 
c^uld  take  some  people  off  flying  duty 
who  from  a  militar>'  point  of  view  were 
not  needed  in  that  capacity.  We  could 
save  money  primarily  in  that  regard  by 
cutting  back  the  flying  hours  of  person- 
nel for  whom  there  is  apparently  no  fu- 
ture military  need  in  a  rated  combat 
re.sponsibility  So  we  cut  back  by  3,000 
the  total  number  of  aeronautically  rated 
officers 

I  think  that  the  Defense  Department 
when  they  look  at  the  proposal  will  find 
this  constructive  I  think  this  provision 
will  assist  the  responsible  people  in  the 
Pentagon 

Mr  EVINS.  The  gentleman  would 
aeree  that  genuine  flying  officers  should 
continue  to  have  flight  pay?  It  is  the 
chairborne  filers,  so  to  speak,  who  would 
be  cut  out  of  flight  pay? 

Mr  FORD  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this 
proviso  will  not  interfere  with  any  real 
fiying  aeronautically  rated  officer  who 
can  do  his  job  It  will  help  to  cut  out 
those  from  active  duty  as  aeronautically 
rated  officers  who  just  do  not  have  a  com- 
bat aviation  assignment. 

May  I  say  one  thing  about  ARPA, 
which  Is  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  The  budget  calls  for  $215 
million;  no  change.  TTils  Is  the  agency 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  going  into 
the  unknown  from  the  r>olnt  of  view  of 
military  weapons  programs.  We  have  to 
have  it  because  5  or  10  years  from  now  we 
need  a  better  weapons  system  than  we 
have  today  in  all  fields.  ARPA's  re- 
sponsibility is  in  this  area. 

We  have  left  $150  million  for  the  emer- 
gency  fund      This   is   necessary   in   the 


case  of  any  crisis  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  add  this : 
Pirst,  I  appreciate  the  Committee's  in- 
dulgence. I  apologize  for  speaking  too 
long.  However,  it  seems  to  me  It  Is  im- 
ixirtant  that  all  of  us  know  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can  about  the  appropriation 
bin  that  Involves  the  national  security  of 
this  country.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you 
will  approve  It.  It  is  a  good  bilL  It  is 
the  result  of  long  hours  under  the  com- 
petent leadership  of  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI.  I 
think  It  deserves  your  support.  If  it  Is 
approved  our  national  security  will  be 
maintained  not  only  for  the  immediate 
future  but  for  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening with  interest  to  the  very  fine  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  am  aware  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  As  I 
look  at  the  membership,  it  is  made  up  of 
distinguished  men  who  have  spent  a 
long  time  holding  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  ask  this  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  for  a 
comment  from  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  other  memljers  of  the 
committee.  After  having  given  this  sub- 
ject such  long  and  exhaustive  study, 
what  do  you  think  would  happen  if  this 
defense  budget  were  cut  $5  billion? 

Mr.  FORD.  My  response  would  be 
that  we  would  seriously  handicap  the 
officials,  both  military  and  civilian,  in 
the  executive  branch  in  maintaining  for 
us  a  strong  national  defense  program. 
Such  a  slash  in  funds  for  the  Defense 
Department  would  impair  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  care  to  state  what  he 
thinks  would  happen? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  would  have 
to  cut  our  strength,  our  forces,  reduce 
our  manpower;  and  I  think  It  would  be 
a  very,  very  serious  mistake  to  make  a 
$5  billion  reduction  at  this  time.  I  do 
think  with  Improved  management  and 
more  imification.  we  could  get  more  for 
the  money,  but  we  would  not  be  able  to 
get  it  just  by  a  mere  cut  of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  It  not  tnae  that 
in  any  program  of  this  size,  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  t>etter  management;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  there  is  always  room 
for  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  large 
programs  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  reason  I  ask 
this  question  is  that  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  body  visited  my 
State  and  my  district  a  week  or  so  ago 
and  emphatically  stated  that  we  could 
cut  $5  billion  from  this  defense  budget — 
and  he  did  not  proceed  to  tell  us  how  to 
do  it.  I  was  just  wondering  in  view  of 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  distinguishgii  minority  chair- 
man, it  appears  to  me  That  p>ossibly  that 
statement  was  a  little  bit  unrealistic  and 
flavored  just  a  little  bit  politically. 
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Mr.  FORO.     Mr.  Ctialrman.  I  think 

thl5  provision  will  eissist  the  E>€partmeat 
of  Defense.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Sntis].  a  senior  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  more  deterrent  capability  and 
provides  more  defense  in  more  fields  than 
any  bill  previously  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee. This  bill  makes  significant  con- 
tributions In  such  fields  as  airborne  alert, 
missile  attack  capability,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  Army  modernization,  airlift, 
and  others.  The  committee  has  pointed 
to  weaknesses  in  various  fields  of  expen- 
diture and  seeks  to  correct  them — 
weaknesses  in  procurement  practices,  in 
travel  where  funds  were  requested  for 
more  than  one  change  of  station  for  each 
man  In  the  services  during  the  year, 
weakness  in  numbers  of  personnel 
and  personal  assignment  practices  and 
others.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
major  shifts  in  emphasis  in  weapons 
systems  where  the  testimony  and  expe- 
rience have  Justified  those  shifts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  peculiarly 
the  handiwork  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  MahonI.  I  take  no 
credit  from  others  for  their  work  on  this 
bill,  and  I  know  they  Join  me  in  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due  in  citing  and 
commending  the  generalship,  the  superb 
leadership,  and  outstanding  ability 
shown  by  Qboro*  Mahon  in  shaping  the 
course  and  the  contenU  of  this  bin. 

The  Congress  is  fortunate  in  having 
In  Its  membership  a  man  whose  wide 
knowledge  has  inspired  improvements 
year  after  year  in  defense  appropria- 
tions and  whose  courage  in  meeting  de- 
fense problems  has  earned  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  his  colleagues. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  some 
of  the  strengths  and  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  bill  Itself. 

While  we  spend  billions  on  rockets  and 
missiles,  and  on  an  alert  Strategic  Air 
Command,  all  of  them  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense,  we  have  to  remember  that 
a  chain  Is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link;  we  have  to  remember  that  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  is  the  best  weapon  an 
aggressor  can  have. 

Insofar  as  the  power  of  Congress  Is 
concerned  we  try  to  be  sure  that  there 
are  no  fields  in  which  an  aggressor  can 
surprise  and  destroy  us.  But  let  us 
also  remember  when  an  aggressor  dis- 
covers that  his  foe  is  prepared  princi- 
pally to  meet  one  type  of  attack,  he 
Is  going  to  seek  to  use  another  method 
of  attack.  So.  to  achieve  a  deterrent  ca- 
pability that  is  effective  we  have  to  care- 
fully explore  all  fields  of  defense  where 
attacks  may  be  launched.  A  serlou* 
weakness  in  one  field  can  render  useless 
all  the  capability  available  in  others. 

For  iixstance,  for  over  a  decade  we 
In  this  country  have  relied  largely  upon 
our  nuclear  striking  force  to  deter  war. 
The  great  bulk  of  our  money  and  re- 
sources has  tone  Into  the  buildup  and 
maintenance  of  the  nuclear  deterrent. 


Now  we  are  faced  with  the  hard  fact 
that  the  Communists  have  in  being  a 
powerful  long  range  nuclear  force  which 
is  in  effect  a  counterdeterrent.  There 
are  many  knowledgeable  individuals  who 
firmly  believe  that  we  are  about  to  ar- 
rive to  the  point  of  a  nuclear  stand- 
off. Since  we  fully  realize  that  the 
Commutitst  objective  remains  complete 
subjugation  of  the  free  world  in  gen- 
eral and  the  United  States  in  particular 
it  becOTT.es  more  important  each  pa.s.«:ing 
day  that  we  take  stock  of  our  total  mili- 
tary force  not  just  one  segment,  as  im- 
portant as  it  might  be. 

Year  after  year  the  Congress  has 
voted  huge  sums  for  military  defense. 
More  than  half  of  the  money  in  the 
budget  goes  regularly  to  meet  the  cost 
of  war.  Having  voted  those  huge  ex- 
penditures for  so  many  years  Congres.<5 
naturally  assumes  that  the  nation  is 
adequately  protected.  It  is  more  than 
a  little  disconcerting  to  be  told  or  to 
have  our  constituents  told  that  there  are 
serious  weaknesses  in  America's  mili- 
tary poatiu-e. 

The  American   people  know   that   we 
have  thf  most  expensive  military  forces 
in    the    world.     We    appropriate    more 
money  by  far  than  any  other  nation  in 
the    fre<'    world.     Our    pay    scales    are 
much  much  higher  than  those  of  any 
other    o:)untry      Congress     has     passed 
bill  after  bill  to  keep  standards  hiph  and 
to  boost  the  morale  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
has    grwited    fringe    benefits,    including 
quarters  for  dependents  of  servicemen, 
at  home  and  abroad,  schools  for  depend- 
ents, travel  for  the  dependents,  medical 
benefits,  and  many,  many  other  benefits. 
These  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  defense  bill  every  year.     I  am  not 
decrying  this  expenditure;  I  am  simply 
stating  tjie  fact.     Yet  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Congress  we  find  that  the  serv- 
ices ofteni  fail  to  do  the  simple  things 
which  arc  so  important  to  morale.     For 
Instance,  it  Ls  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  services  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  allowing  a  man  to  be  stationed  as 
close  as  possible  to  his  home  when  he  Is 
returned  irom  duty  oversea.?.     Each  man 
when   he   Is    reassigned    after   overseas 
duty  is  tucouraged   to  submit  a  list  of 
three   ba^es   within    the   United   SUtes 
where  h«  would  prefer  to  be  stationed. 
I  do  not  know  what  happens  to  tho&e 
lists.     I  am  about  convinced  no  one  ever 
sees    them    after    the    servicemen    turn 
them  In.     Two.  three,  or  even  five  min- 
utes time  spent  checking  a  man's  record 
before  he  Is  reassigned  would  in  many, 
many  ca«(;s  permit  that  man  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  a  base  close  to  his  home;  and 
it  would  mean  a  great  deal  In  morale  to 
many,  maay  thousands  of  Americans  in 
and  out  of  the  services. 

I  have  been  discouraged  by  lack  of 
real  effort  on  the  part  of  the  services  to 
overcome  some  serious  deficlenciee  re- 
vealed during  the  Korean  war.  At  that 
time  a  shocking  number  of  American 
youth  yielded  to  Communist  brainwash- 
ing and  turned  against  our  own  people. 
We  need  a  stronger  effort  to  instill  esprit 
de  corps,  to  maintain  strong  morale,  to 
put  plain  backbone  into  thoee  individ- 
uals who  need  it 


There  Is  not  a  great  deal  we  in  the 
Congre.'^s  can  do  about  these  matters  but 
we  have,  witliin  our  capabilities  provided 
Just  about  everything  imaginable  for  our 
Armed  Forces  except  modern  weapons, 
principally  for  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rines. We  are  weak  in  this  field  I  do 
not  know  who  is  to  blame  The  admirus- 
tration  over  the  years  has  set  bud.,'et 
limitations.  Of  course  they  are  tr>ing  to 
keep  costs  from  going  right  out  the  top 
of  the  tent.  The  efforts  of  Congress  over 
the  years  to  improve  the  defense  posture 
by  shifting  budget  flpures  or  by  exceed- 
ing budget  figures  have  been  only  par- 
tially succes.sful. 

In  order  to  provide  modern  planes  and 
more  missiles  within  the  framework  of 
the  admlnistraUon's  fiscal  picture,  and 
we  must  have  these  weapon-s.  something 
had  to  be  left  out  It  Ls  Just  a.s  simple 
a.s  that 

Significantly,  for  the  Army  during  fis- 
cal years  1955  1956  and  1957,  there  was 
no  new  obligatlonal  authority  for  major 
procurement  and  production  In  fiscal 
1958.  the  amount  of  new  obligatlonal 
authority  for  major  procurement  and 
producUon  was  le^s  than  1  percent  of  the 
new  Army  budget  This  is  hiKhly  Indic- 
ative of  the  detjree  to  which  we  do  not. 
now  have  a  modem  army 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting  I  Fifty  Mem- 
bers are  pres<3nt,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  an.swer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No 

Adair 

Klllott 

Alexander 

!»eik'h*n 

Alger 

i'lytin 

Anderson. 

Forand 

MODt 

F^Mintatn 

Andrews 

Frazler 

K^hXey 

O  Libert 

AuchlncIOM 

OniDt 

Ayre« 

H&ler 

Barden 

Halleck 

Barr 

Hargis 

Barrett 

Harmon 

Baumhart 

Kara 

Bolton 

HiTiong 

Bonner 

Hoffman,  111 

Bow 

Holtneld 

BoykLln 

Holt 

Brudeiuas 

Uoraa 

Bir^wn   Mo 

Jackson 

Buckley 

Jone*.  Ala 

Burlesion 

Kaaem 

Cah.ll 

Kearus 

Cunfield 

Kllhum 

Cannon 

LAfore 

CarnahtLQ 

LiAnkford 

Celler 

L^!iin«ki 

Chelf 

MeOilloch 

Collier 

Machrowlcs 

Cook 

Madden 

Daddarlo 

Marshall 

DavU.  Ter.n 

Maaon 

Duwaon 

Merrow 

Denlon 

Miller.  Clem 

Derwlnsltl 

Miller.  NT. 

Dowdy 

Moeiler 

05] 


UoQtoya 

Morrta.  Ft   Mex 

NU 

CKinera 

Pelly 

Ph'lbtn 

FoweU 

Prokop 

Raln.i 

R*e<~e  Tenn. 

Boberu 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roatetikowskl 

Rouati 

Schenck 

tWherer 

Selden 

Sinitb.  Mlas. 

Spence 

Taylor 

Teug\ie   Calir. 

Tetigue,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thompaon.  M  J, 

rollofnon 

Wampler 

Weaver 

W I  throw 

Woir 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zeieixko 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Spoaker  having  resumed  the  chiiir. 
Mr.  KioGH.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  11998,  and  finding  lUelf  without  a 
quonmi.  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  329  Memberi  responded  to 
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their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFE2JSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr. 
Bikes  1. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  read  from  the  report 
of  the  committee: 

The  Bomarc-B  miuUe  has  had  very  little 
succesa  to  date  In  lU  testing  program.  It 
hafl  become  obvloux  that  thlB  Is  a  very  ques- 
tionable weapon  syBtem.  and  therefore,  a 
majority  of  the  coounlttee  conaldered  It  In- 
advUable  to  place  any  reliance  at  this  time 
upon  such  a  weapon 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  & 
100-percent  successful  flight  here  Ui 
April,  would  you  subscribe  to  such  a 
statement  that  you  could  not  place  your 
reliance  In  this  missile? 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utal. — I  appreciate  his  inter- 
est In  this  program.  I  am  not  one  who 
has  lost  confidence  in  the  Bomarc-B. 
Nor  was  I  one  of  the  majority  who 
voted  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  pro- 
gram It  very  frequently  happen.s  that 
a  new  weapon,  an  advanced  weapon,  en- 
counters many  difficulties  in  its  initial 
stages. 

A  year  a^?o  we  had  a  situation  which 
was  somewhat  similar  with  the  Atlas. 
There  were  a  -series  of  unsuccessful 
Atlas  flights.  Many  p>eople  lost  confi- 
dence in  Atlas.  Since  that  time  the 
Atlas  flights  hjive  been  almost  univer- 
sally successful  and  now  we  are  pro- 
viding for  an  expansion  of  the  Atlas 
proi^ram.  It  so  happerLs  that  in  the  new 
series  of  tests  of  Bomarc-B  now  being 
conducted  at  the  Air  Proving  Ground 
Center  at  Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  one 
test  has  been  conducted  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  commanding  general  of 
that  center,  and  here  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  DIXON.     Is  that  Bomarc-B? 

Mr  SIKES.  This  is  Bomarc-B.  I 
read  from  the  letter: 

The  first  attempt  to  Are  a  Bomarc-B  at 
the  Air  Proving  Ground  Center  was  made  on 
April  13,  1960.  The  launch  was  succeesful 
nnd  the  missile  performed  a  simulated  Inter- 
ception with  the  desired  flight  profile 
Launches  will  be  resumed  In  May  1960  after 
completion  of  additional  work  on  the  Eglln 
Gulf  Test  Range. 

I  think  It  Is  entirely  possible,  that  the 
faults  which  have  plagued  the  early  tests 
of  Homarc-B  now  have  been  success- 
fully overcome  and  that  we  may  have  a 
properly  functioning  weapon  within  a 
short  time  We  have  Included  enough 
money  In  this  bill  to  carry  on  a  full- 
scale  test  prognun. 

Mr.  DIXON.     But  not  production? 

Mr.  SIKES,  No  procurement  money 
i.s  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr  DDCON,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  additional  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SIKBS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  program  would 
have  been  very  well  completed  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  revised  recommenda- 
tions by  1962.  Does  the  gentleman  favor 
chopping  this  off  aU  of  a  sudden? 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  I  am  in  favor  of  going  ahead 
with  all  tests  and  with  the  modified 
Bomarc-B  procuremeht  program  as  out- 
lined to  the  committee  by  the  Air  Force. 

Now.  if  I  may  continue  my  statement. 

I  said  that  in  the  effort  to  provide  more 
modern  planes  and  more  missiles  within 
the  framework  of  the  administration's 
fiscal  picture — and  we  must  have  these 
weapons — something  has  had  to  be  left 
out.  The  Army  and  Marine  moderniza- 
tion and  airlift  have  sufTered  most.  As 
a  result,  ours  is  the  (mly  modern  army 
in  the  world  which  is  using  a  World  War 

II  rifle. 

Our  forces  have  an  inadequate  number 
of  inadequate  tanks.  Our  tanks  are  re- 
built World  War  II  tanks,  which  every 
tankman  knows  are  not  a  match  for  the 
completely  modern  post-World  War  II 
Russian  tank  which  is  available  to  the 
Russians  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
we  possess  Most  of  the  equipment  of 
oui-  Army  and  Marmes  is  World  War 
II  equipment — 60  percent  of  it,  in  fact — 
some  of  it  modernized,  but  almost  none 
of  it  new,  redesigned  equipment  which 
matches  that  of  the  Communist  forces. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  question  the 
bravery  or  the  courage  or  the  training 
of  the  American  forces;  I  know  they 
will  give  a  thrilling  and  a  heroic  ac- 
count of  themselves  on  any  battlefield; 
but,  Mr  Chairman,  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  hap[>en  if  we  should  be 
forced  to  commit  American  troops 
against  overwhelming  numbers  of  bet- 
ter equipped  Communist  troops. 

Let  us  not  try  to  create  false  courage 
in  the  statement  that  one  American  sol- 
dier Is  the  equivalent  of  many  enemy  sol- 
diers A  man  who  is  outgunned  is  in  a 
bad  enough  plight  if  he  faces  only  one 
enemy. 

If  there  are  several  enemy  soldiers 
around  him,  each  with  better  weapons 
than  he  possesses,  his  pUght  becomes 
serious  Indeed.  That  is  where  we  are. 
Our  forces  do  not  even  have  effective 
rapid-fire  submachine  guns  which  tank 
crews  need,  and  which  are  so  impwrtant 
for  the  infantrymen  in  close  fighting, 
or  for  night  fighting.  The  forces  of  little 
Israel  have  them  and  found  them  very 
useful  in  routing  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  Egyptians,  and  the  cost  is  $20 
apiece 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  start  which  is 
made  toward  any  modernization  in  this 
bill  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures. But  it  is  only  a  start.  The  Army 
has  had  to  scale  down  Its  procurement 
needs  year  after  year  in  order  to  live 
within  the  budget  limitations  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  administration.  Its 
mobilization  i-eserve  of  reasonably  mod- 
em weapons  has  ffrown  smaller  and 
smaller.  We  have  very  little  in  the  way 
of  modern  equipment  with  which  to  arm 
our  forces  if  there  should  be  a  require- 
ment for  general  mobilization.  Thla 
modest  Increase  will,  if  the  Army  Is  al- 
lowed to  use  It,  provide  the  new  rifles 
which  were  stricken  from  the  current 
budget  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  ammunition  for  them:  provide  a 
Uroited  number  of  new  armored  person- 


nel carriers,  a  few  additional  mobile  ar- 
tillery howitzers,  a  few  additional  mobile 
long-range  guns  and  ammunition  for 
both.  One  of  the  principal  items  would 
be  some  addititHial  battle  tanks  with  am- 
munition and  infra-red  fire  control  to 
provide  night-fighting  capability.  The 
new  M-60  tank  which  is  in  the  budget 
is  a  match  for  any  in  the  world.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  we  get  more  of 
them  in  the  hands  of  troops  without  de- 
lay. The  modernization  money  which 
we  are  including  also  provides  for  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  E>avey  Crockett 
rockets.  These  are  valuable  lightweight 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons.  They  give 
a  tremendous  added  punch  to  the  capa- 
bility of  our  limited  numbers  of  troops. 
In  addition,  we  provide  for  new  chemi- 
cal rockets  and  multiple  launchers.  We 
have  an  extremely  limited  cf^ability  in 
this  field  which  is  becoming  recognized 
more  and  more  as  one  of  the  major  fields 
of  warfare  and  one  for  which  we  have 
extremely  little  readiness.  It  is  one  of 
those  the  Communists  are  most  Ukely 
to  use. 

In  this  bill  we  are  making  a  start — a 
modest  start — which  must  be  imple- 
mented in  future  years.  The  money  in 
the  bill  it  not  adequate  by  far  to  do  the 
whole  job  in  the  field  of  Army  moderni- 
zation. 

Now.  money  in  an  appropriations  bill 
will  not  provide  modem  equipment. 
The  money  must  be  spent.  If  the  ad- 
ministration disregards  the  work  of  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  we  still  will 
have  ill-equipped  forces  In  battle  lines 
around  the  world,  facing  hostile  troops 
with  superior  weapons  and  superior 
equipment. 

Of  equal  importance  to  moderniza- 
tion is  the  necessity  for  improving  our 
airlift  cai>ability.  The  necessity  of  rapid 
movement  of  our  forces  to  meet  unantici- 
pated emergency  limited  war  situations 
was  reemphasized  during  the  Lebanon 
crisis.  But  it  should  be  noted  here,  as 
it  was  noted  in  Russia,  that  our  resources 
were  heavilj  taxed  to  move  in  one  battle 
group  even  though  there  was  no  shoot- 
ing. Army  experts  tell  us  in  the  more 
recent  Caribbean  test  in  March  our  alr- 
hft  simply  failed  to  meet  the  test;  we 
failed  to  show  the  ability  to  airlift  major 
forces  and  equipment  in  a  hurry. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  been 
told  that  the  United  States  fiunked  the 
test — a  huge  airlift  of  men  and  equip- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico.  The  exercise 
showed  that  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary  transport   planes   are   obsolete. 

It  has  been  stated  publicly  that  only 
31  transport  planes  in  that  field  are  mod- 
em; 332  modern  planes  are  needed,  but 
it  takes  time  as  well  as  money  to  provide 
them.  During  the  2-week  exercise  in 
Puerto  Rico,  447  aircraft  hauled  21,000 
troops  and  11.000  toas  of  equipment  from 
scattered  po1nt.s  In  the  United  States  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Now,  that  Is  about  a  di- 
vision plus  II  battle  i-'roup  It  is  a  siz- 
able force  But  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  was  wholly  inade- 
quate for  a  major  effort  and  made  no 
provision  for  battle  losses  of  planes  or 
equipment. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  this  is  inadequate? 
Why  do  I  say  we  flunked  the  testf  Be- 
cause it  took  so  many  airplanes  and  so 
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muoh  tffort  to  do  a  rttoUvtlr  mmU  Job. 
ovtr  •  ihort  dliUnoo,  whon  nobodjr  wta 
ihooUnff.  A  rtftl  airlift  would  have  to 
oovtr  fry  muoh  irtator  dlttMMc  than 
tht  042  mllM  that  thl«  atrUft  oortrod.  and 
thert  would  not  bt  time  for  the  5  montha 
of  preparation  that  It  took  to  put  thla 
fthow  on  th«  road. 

Wo  hav0  had  the  boneflt  thli  ytar  of 
•ome  extrtmely  valuable  work  by  a  sub- 
oommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlo«i  headed  by  our  dlatlnrulahed 
colleague,  the  tentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Rnrmsl.  Throufh  bril- 
liant and  painetakinf  work  hli  luboom- 
mlttee  hae  prorlded  rery  valuable  in- 
formation and  ha*  hlghllfhted  the  ne- 
ceailty  for  additional  airlift;  hM  shown 
that  ^ere  are  lerioui  weakneeeet  in  our 
airlift  capability  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  ao  graphically  revealed.  They 
have  ihown  clearly  that  eerloui  que«- 
tiona  oonoemlng  the  Nation's  airlift  re- 
main unsolved.  This  problem  the  oom- 
mlttee attempts  in  part  to  answer  by 
reoommendations  in  this  bill. 

We  provide  l.'iO  million  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  proper  plane.  It  has  now 
been  revealed  that  we  do  not  even  have 
an  adequate  plane  designed  speclflcally 
for  airlift  purposes.  It  will  take  several 
years  to  develop  such  a  plane,  and  there 
Is  ISO  million  In  this  bill  to  do  It.  Then 
there  is  tSSO  million  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  of  existing  types  for  the  earliest 
possible  availability.  We  reoognlite  the 
problem.  We  propose  to  meet  It,  The 
Army  must  have  mobility  to  survive  un- 
der modem  conditions.  It  must  be  able 
to  strike  fast  and  offectlvely.  Here  as  In 
modamiiation  there  is  a  serious  defl- 
olenoy  The  effort  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion should  have  the  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration, 

Now,  I  consider,  Mr  Cliairman,  the 
oommlttee  has  made  a  serious  mistake 
by  eliminating  the  aircraft  carrier  which 
was  reeommendtd  by  the  Department  of 
DffenN  The  Navy  started  out  several 
years  ago  on  a  program  to  build  one  new 
oanier  a  year.  For  the  last  a  years  the 
Congress  has,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, refused  to  provide  the  funds. 
Actually  last  year  wo  provided  money 
for  long  leadtlme  Items  for  a  nuclear 
carrier,  which  tlie  administration  re- 
fused to  spend,  becousr  thp  tdmlnlstrft- 
tton  had  requested  funds  for  a  conven- 
tional carrier  There  are  many  people, 
of  course,  wl^o  are  not  satisfied  that 
oarriers  are  eMential  durlnv  this  mlulle 
and  nuclear  submarine  age  But  I 
should  like  for  yuu  to  remember  that 
this  is  the  fourth  year  since  construc- 
tion was  started  on  a  new  carrier.  I 
should  like  for  you  to  remember  that 
carriers  are  an  essential  part  of  a  de- 
fense arsenal ;  that  the  carrier's  motility 
and  long-range  striking  capability  nuike 
It  a  chief  factor  in  many  battle  engage- 
ments. Equipped  with  Jet  fighters,  with 
bombers,  with  missiles  these  ships  can 
maneuver  to  any  point  on  the  globe 
where  (hey  serve  as  a  prime  requlaite, 
parUoulM-^  for  limltod  war.  This  was 
so  clearly  brought  out  during  the  Leba- 
non eriala  and  during  the  subsequent 
ertais  In  Chinese  watara. 


Th«  oarrlfffs  in  our  flaaC  are  wesuing 
out  llui  striking  powar  of  the  fleet  is 
based  around  thoaa  oarrtart.  Tha  affeo- 
ttvfiMK  (if  tha  flaat  air  arm  rasta  on  the 
earrtarg.  Thay  are  an  aaaantial  part  of 
the  Nary's  oontrlbutlon  to  the  national 
dffenaa  Tha  value  of  our  deterrent 
eapabiUty  lies  chiefly  in  iu  versaUlity. 
Wo  oannot  afford  to  weaken  and  even- 
tually to  deatroy  this  important  part  uf 
our  defarise  system. 

I  haw  spoken  frequently  about  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare — about  the 
threat  tl  eae  weapons  pose  to  the  na- 
tional lo<3urlty,  and  about  the  critical 
importance  of  establishing  a  defense 
posture  which  will  protect  our  people 
against  tliem. 

Thcrf  Is  an  Incrcaslnuly  reoUstlc 
awaroru!«4  of  the  GBR  threat  omonR  the 
military,  in  the  Congress,  within  the 
scientific  and  profpssional  community, 
in  the  public  preM.  and  among  the 
American  people  In  general. 

The  Director  of  Research  and  Knctl 
neerlnff  o;f  the  Defense  Department,  Dr 
Herbert  F.  York,  has  rendered  yeoman 
service  in  provldlnR  thf  means  to  im- 
prove the  military  capability  in  chemlciil 
and  bloloirlcal  warfare 

General  Lemnltzer,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  hsu  shown  unusual  vision  ind  air- 
gresslveneiM  in  supporting  this  area 
which  In  the  past  has  too  ficqucntlv 
been  rtven  superficial  attention  and 
supixsrt, 

Othef  Army  people  have  been  rqimlly 
copable,  and  I  particularly  have  In  mind 
Lirutenan.  Omeral  Trudesu.  Army 
Chief  of  Research  and  Dcvflopment. 
Lieutenan:  Oenoral  Colslarler.  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  I^onlstlcs  and 
Major  Onneral  Stubbs,  Army  Chirf 
Chemical  Otncer. 

F\mdg  for  research  and  development 
in  chemioul  warfare  and  blolouicnl  war- 
fare  art  increased  to  an  extent  which 
will  add  upprrrittbly  to  our  capability 
I  am  sufo  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
agree  thai.  In  this  age  of  science  and 
technolou)  this  is  most  worth whilo  ex- 
penditure In  arldltlon,  the  Army  Is 
making  pragrru  in  the  modernisation 
of  its  ohetnical  warfare  and  biological 
warfare  weapon  systems  For  exam- 
ple, It  bos  recently  comt>leted  develop- 
ment of  a  chcmlcnl  rocket  which  will  nil 
a  much  ne<xled  role  and  help  match  So- 
viet capability  We  liave  included  13  5 
million  for  procurement  of  13,000  of 
thc.to  rockf'ts  and  launchers. 

In  the  Congress,  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  has.  within 
the  past  year,  held  extensive  hfarinm 
on  CBR  u'^aporm.  Its  report  hn.i  been 
invaluable  in  telllns  the  true  story  about 
CBR.  Its  Importance  to  the  national 
security*  a.rul  \n  emphasising  the  needs 
existing  in  this  area 

The  active  int^eet  of  the  scientific 
and  professional  community  is  demon- 
strated by  the  report  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  Committee  on  Civil 
Defense  and  by  the  sympooium  recently 
held  at  tho  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
society  laat  month  in  Cleveland. 

Theso  actJons  have  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  Offloe  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
billMLtlon  which  is  charged  with  the  re- 
■ponslbOlty     of    protecUng    the    otvll 


population  against  allack.  As  y<.i\x 
know,  there  has  been  a  vast  public 
apathy  toward  clvU  defense  efTottM, 
The  symposium  helped  to  focus  public 
interest  on  tlic  cr\iclnl  problem  of  pro- 
tection agalnjt  CUFl  attack,  about  v^hlch 
little  has  been  heard  In  the  past 

I  am  certain  that  you  all  have  seen 
and  read  the  many  factual  articles  on 
chemical  warfare  and  biological  warfare 
In  the  public  press  in  the  past  few 
months,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
prr.sfl  hti»«  b<'cn  constructive  and  has  been 
sincere  in  Us  rfTorts  to  present  the  foci-. 
of  chemical  and  blolOKical  warfare  In 
then'  tiu''  llulit  I'his  has  been  a  long 
step  from  tiie  emotional  and  seiunUomil 
treatment  of  the  (HUt  which  has  been 
lnsir\jmental  In  obscuring  the  real  na- 
ture of  chemli:nl  and  biological  weajxins 
system.^  And  I  hasten  tn  add  that  the 
nvenill  ic'-pon'^e  nf  the  American  public 
ha.s  been  mo,^l  rect  pllvc  and  undorstand- 
inn — with  vei7  few  exceptions  Our 
people  have  soberly  occepUd  the  Infor- 
m.-^tlon  which  has  been  published  and 
has  asked  for  more. 

Th"  PovicU'f,  in  cnmpnrl.vn  with  u.-" 
have  an  active,  suljetnnual  field  capa- 
bility in  chemical  warfare  and  bloloKical 
warfare  Their  troops  are  trnlned  In 
chemical  warfare  and  bloloirlcal  waifare 
openitlons,  botli  ofTensivp  snd  defensive 
Peihiip?i  moie  ImportatU  their  civil  de- 
fense projrranj  apainst  chemical  and 
bioloPlral  warfare  Is  vo.'^t  beyotid  our 
concept  They  have  30  million  people 
iLiuvd  m  defeiiM-  wualn.nl  Uicm'  wenp- 
oni,  and  the  number  Is  Incrcnsinji  dally, 
They  hsve  defi'nive  equipment  avallflble 
for  millions  of  people  Wt-  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  match  them  either  tn 
mllilai7  capability  or  civil  defense  Wc 
must  cdMtinue  to  examine  oiir  slnntnhs 
imd  weaknesses  malntalnlnu  the  one 
and  roitcHilnu  the  other 

I  mn  scriuiijdy  concnnod  about  tlit 
patti'tii  of  ant, chemical  and  aniibiuhHtl- 
cal  prupoyands  wtucli  haji  appeal  rd  In 
C(M  luiti  publico  tlotis  and  whlcii  ha.t  Im'cii 
di.tM-tninuicd  by  ceitain  oruanuatluns 
Those  pr<)i)lc  may  be  well  mcoiUnii  and 
u\.\\  uoi  icall/r  the  full  significance  of 
viii;a  ilu'v  uiu  (lolnu.  They  wouid  have 
lh..'«  i'()\intiy  abandon  all  oITurts  to 
,'.it  cniMh'n  our  ability  to  wiUistand 
chem'jal  atid  blolotiical  atlac.k  by  an 
enemy  'I  hey  have  exerted  similar  cf- 
fot  Is  in  Uie  atomic  field.  However  ideal- 
istic they  may  be.  they  ore  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  propajrandlsts. 
They  rrfu-^e  to  reeopnife  that  our  con- 
tliuiid  (  x,st(  i.ro  as  a  free  nation  make*; 
It  mandatory  that  we  pn)vlde  a  defin.se 
which  ijcimits  us  to  cope  with  enemy 
attack. 

I  am  equally  ooncemed  with  the  lack 
of  protective  equipment  available  for  our 
pocHile  Wo  have  no  masks  We  have 
no  wivriunw  systems  to  alert  our  civilian 
population  to  an  attack.  We  have  no 
protective  clothing  or  shelters  While  I 
ocknowledire  that  the  civil  defen.vc 
people  have  programed  $1  million  for 
procurement  of  masks.  I  maintain  thot 
we  are  wide  open  to  (^emlcal  and  blo- 
louical  warfare  attack  by  an  enemy.  We 
badly  need  both  defensive  equipment 
and  c&pability. 
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If  we  wore  to  make  this  a  perfect  bill. 
ready  for  all  emeniencles  which  wo  are 
cat>able  of  meeting,  I  think  It  would  take 
Just  about  all  the  money  In  the  current 
budiiet  It  would  substantially  double 
the  funds  that  aro  now  carried  In  this 
bill  within  the  framework  of  the  buduet 
structure  now  before  us.  Obviously  this 
Is  something  that  Is  Impractical  Wo 
have  tried  to  intay  within  the  budui-l 
KUldrllnes  but  to  impixive  the  dcfcn.ic  It 
provided 

I  coiv'tlder  thl,*  an  efTectlve  bill  within 
the  limitations  that  wc  have  worked 
under  I  cotuilder  it  a  bill  which  will 
maU-rlally  strengthen  most  areas  of  the 
national  defon^'  I  con.^lder  that  the 
Nation  will  be  m  're  (([(h  Live  in  it,';  .'.eari  ti 
for  world  peace  If  we  pass  thi.s  bill  and 
If  lt«  recommendations  arc  cai  ikcI  out. 

I  repi'at.  Mr  C  hall  man.  what  I  said  In 
the  beginning:  tills  bill  provides  more 
deterrent  rapabilily,  more  (lefen-.e  in 
more  nekl.s  ihnn  any  bill  previously 
rejKirtod  by  this  eommltt<'e 

ARMr   M'inrilHI»ATt  )N  AND  KTRATrCK     Monll  PTr 

Mr  OEOROE  1'  MII.I.KR  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  uenllcman  yield? 

Mr  SIKES      I  yield 

Mr.  CiIX)RG]j:  P  MIIXLR  Mr 
Chairman,  two  licm.s  of  extnme  imjxir- 
tunce  to  the  cfTcctlvcne.'w*  of  our  Army 
are  tlic  need  for  ino<U'rnlzation  and  the 
requirement  for  suitable  uiilift  It  Is 
unfortunate  tliat  Ihoac  two  .suijjeet*  do 
not  have  the  'Buck  Itouem  ijix-  of 
ap^x^ul  to  the  avei  asc  individual,  for  they 
are  as  impurtunt  lo  the  adequate  defence 
of  our  Nation  us  any  nii,vsile  yet  Uew.Md 
or  any  complex  atomic  pi^wercd  piece  of 
machlneiy  yet  tliouuht  of  'M.e  need  fur 
unj>rovi'inent  in  these  two  flelil.s  i.t  so 
obvious  thai  I  am  afraid  that  we  w.tl 
ovcihMik  It  in  our  enlhu^lu.^tn  t>>  ealih 
up  and  NUtpoAM  the  Hu^Mans  tn  oui  mis- 
sile or  si>uce  race 

I'o  lUustiate  the  n<<rd  that  exl  ts  In 
the  field  of  model  iUj^.atlon,  let  me  review 
with  you  some  uf  the  thiniis  that  have 
haiii>ened  since  World  War  II  and  I  he 
Korean  war  In  World  War  II,  the 
United  Htates  had  assembled  the  hardest 
hlltinu  most  modern  Army  in  the  hi'^tory 
of  nuinkind  Wi  had  so  mobili/ed  our 
industrial  cap4icl  y  that  in  addition  to 
acminw  oui  own  forces  wc  were  able  to 
equip  out  allies,  including  Russia,  with 
some  of  our  weapciyi  and  vehicles  Thin 
Germany  and  Japan  were  defeated  and 
peace  returned  to  the  world  FoUowuuj 
the  pattern  that  we  had  vet  aftiT  World 
War  I,  our  maHnlMcent  military  machine 
was  rapidly  demoblllr.ed  and  the  Indus- 
trial production  of  war  material  was 
stopped  We  assumed  that  the  world 
had  suffered  too  rrcatly  to  contUnie  the 
armed  strife  that  had  claimed  so  many 
lives  and  damaged  so  much  property. 
This  assumption  proved  to  be  Incorrect, 
for  the  Communists  soon  .served  notice 
thot  they  were  jrolng  to  capltallre  on 
the  after  effects  of  the  war.  They  seised 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  letdown 
following  World  War  II  to  further  their 
conquest  of  world  domination.  Their  in- 
tent was  obvious  when  we  saw  that  they 
did  not  follow  the  lead  of  the  free  world 
nations  In  demobilisation.  In  fact,  their 
armed  forces  were  strengthened  in.steod 
of  reduced.    Their  leaders  saw  to  It  that 


the  mistakes  they  had  committed  during 
the  war  in  reuard  to  organisational  con- 
cepts and  equipment  drficlencloa  were 
rectified.  Their  army  began  to  receive 
new  equipment  and  their  satellite  states 
were  Klven  the  older  yet  sllU  effective 
material  tiiat  Russian  forces  had  used 
during  the  war.  In  short,  the  Russian 
Army  was  maintained  at  a  strenRth  of 
about  2  f)  million  men  and  they  Instituted 
a  conlmu.tu?  iironram  of  mfxlernizatlon. 

1  he  world  did  not  stay  at  peace  very 
long  Bmall  Incidents  began  to  occur 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
culmituitinK  In  the  unjustified  attack  by 
the  No!  th  Koi  can  C'ommuiuht.'.  on  an  111- 
pH'Piirel  :  outh  Korea.  This  attack  was 
•such  a  HaKiant  disreuaid  of  airreements 
and  treaties  reached  foUowlnu  the  lib- 
eration of  Koiea  from  the  Japanese  thot 
the  United  Nation.-*  sent  troops  into  Ko- 
rea to  combot  the  Communists  Our 
Army  divisions  were  .sent  into  Kc^rca  with 
a  hodKcpodnc  of  equipment,  some  of 
which  had  been  ^landlnB  In  ordnance 
dumps  m  the  Pacific  area  without  effec- 
tive maintenance  for  5  years.  The  early 
experiences  of  our  troops  In  Korea 
should  have  proved  to  all  concerned  the 
danger  involved  in  not  providing  modern 
weapons  for  our  k round  forces  The 
rounds  fired  from  our  World  War  II  light 
tanks  bounced  off  the  heavier  North 
Korean-RuK.slan  Uvnks  like  tennis  balls. 
We  held  on  to  the  Pusan  Perimeter  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fortitude  and  slowly 
built  up  our  forces  ix)  the  point  where 
they  were  able  to  rout  the  North  Ko- 
reans and  to  contoln  the  Chinese  Com- 
munl.'.ts 

Kmea  sett  lid  down  to  an  uneasy  tiuco 
In  lli.'Ml  and  today  the  country  is  an 
armed  camp  with  soldiers  fuclnu  each 
other  across  a  demiUtatUed  sone  This 
area  could  eiutti  into  war  at  any  mo- 
ment and  what  have  we  done  to  insure 
that  our  tw(j  divisions  in  Korea  will  be 
able  to  repel  the  attack  of  numerically 
greater  forcesV 

'I  he  e(]uipmeiit  of  our  two  divisions  In 
Korea  Is  repiesentativc  of  our  Army 
throunhout  the  world  They  ate  cur- 
rently equipped  with  weapons  and  ma- 
teilel  about  00  percent  of  which  Is  of 
Wodd  War  II  vmtaue,  About  30  per- 
cent of  their  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased duilnr  or  since  the  Korean  war 
Malted  111  lU.'iO  'Ihey  will  l)CKln  to  net 
Ik  trickle  of  new  e(juipment  In  1960,  but 
It  will  l)e  a  considerable  time  before  they 
are  completely  reequlpped  The  ques- 
tions that  I  raiNc  are  simply  these:  Are 
we  keeping  the  faith  with  these  American 
men  facing  the  Communists  In  the  Ko- 
rean hills'  Arc  wc  keeping  tlie  faith 
with  our  American  troops  facing  the 
Communists  in  Europe?  I  say  we  are 
falling  them. 

There  are  some  w  ho  will  disagree  with 
me.  They  will  ixiint  with  pride  to  the 
luct  that  U)l.s  year  the  Arniy  will  start 
receiving  new  rifles  and  new  machine- 
guns,  new  tanks,  and  new  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  And  they  will  say  that 
this  is  concrete  evidence  of  our  concern 
for  the  modcrnloatlon  requirements  of 
our  Army.  The  'iiliur  that  they  will 
not  explain  is  why  we  have  waited  so 
long  or  why  wc  have  provided  so  little. 
The  new  equipment  that  the  Army  can 
obtain  from  the  funds  now  available  is 


but  a  poor  start  on  the  amount  actually 
and  desperately  needed.  The  Army  s 
CAM  has  been  eloquently  stated.  The 
requirement  totals  approximately  13, A 
billion  annually  to  truly  modernise,  yet 
in  fiscal  year  1901  only  |1,A  billion  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  Army  procure- 
ment Tills  leaves  a  deficit  of  roughly 
II  billion  between  what  the  Army  needs 
and  what  it  Is  bring  provided.  I  ask 
those  who  maintain  that  we  are  taking 
care  of  the  moderniROtlcn  needs  of  t4ie 
Ai  my  to  explain  this  difference. 

The  other  area  that  needs  coiTectlve 
action  Is  in  the  field  of  strategic  mobil- 
ity. The  Army  is  the  only  service  that 
dews  not  have  Its  own  means  of  trans- 
porting their  sliHteglc  reserve  forces,  yet 
Uiey  are  the  service  that  have  always 
Ucn  and  will  always  be  called  on  to 
furnish  the  troops  for  sustained  land 
c  juibat.  Recent  Inquiries  into  the  ade- 
quacy of  military  airlift  have  brought 
out  that  there  is  a  requirement  to  pro- 
vide more  lift  and  better  lift  If  our  stra- 
tegic reserves  are  to  have  the  mobility 
thi-y  need.  It  is  too  early  to  say  what 
corrective  action  will  be  taken  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigations  into  this  sub- 
ject, but  If  more  and  better  aircraft  are 
not  provided,  the  exhaustive  perusal  of 
tills  problem  conducted  by  tlic  Special 
Committee  on  National  Military  Airlift 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  have  gone  fur  naught.  Thh  special 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  ev- 
ery available  authority  on  the  subject 
of  airlift  Without  partiality  and  with 
a  complete  bipartisan  approach  it  deter- 
mined that  serious  deficiencies  in  our 
national  military  airlift  do  exist  Rec- 
ommendations will  be  included  m  this 
subcommittee's  rei>orl  that  will  advocate 
the  correction  of  the  gioas  disparities  In 
our  ulrllft  capabilities. 

In  summary,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we.  OS  Americans,  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  provide  the  Army  with  what- 
ever Is  ntH'essary  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  mcdcrnlw  their 
forie*  further,  we  must  Insure  that 
new  and  suitable  aircraft  are  obtained 
for  use  by  the  Military  Air  Transixirl 
Service  The  provision  of  this  addillonal 
airlift  will  enable  the  Army's  strategic 
reserves  to  be  moved  when  they  are  told 
to  move.  If  the  provision  of  funds  for 
modernlr.ntlon  and  for  aircraft  means 
that  our  national  budget  will  not  bal- 
ance, then  I  soy  It  is  better  to  operotc  in 
the  red  than  to  become  slaves  of  the 
Reds.  We  must  do  whatever  la  necessary 
to  maintain  our  freedom. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr  ChaliTOan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Kn.OAYl, 

AHMT    MOOraNUATION    SNUISKMBNTS 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr  Chairman,  during 
the  past  yeor  there  has  developed  a  sense 
of  need  for  modeiiilratlon  In  our  Army. 
The  Blaring  disparity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Army  has  been 
publlclred  In  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
lines  throiuihout  our  Nation.  The  So- 
viet goal  of  world  domination  Is  not  a 
closely  held  objective,  they  publicly  ad- 
mit that  they  intend  to  convert  the  world 
to  communism.  The  Russians  have  not 
geared  their  military  posture  to  a  single 
weapons  system^  they  have  maintained  a 
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well  balanced  armed  force  that  Includes 
missiles,  aircraft,  ships  and  submarines, 
and  the  largest  most  modern  army  in  the 
world.  The  Russian  concept  of  war  in- 
cludes a  dominant  role  to  be  played  by 
the  army  despite  the  destructive  capac- 
ity of  missiles.  They  are  not  banking  on 
a  short  war  that  Involves  the  exchange 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
no  engagement  of  ground  forces.  The 
assignment  of  such  an  important  role  to 
the  Russian  Army  is  verified  by  their 
continuing  program  of  modernization. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  Russians  have 
completely  reequipped  their  army  not 
once,  but  several  times,  providing  them 
with  new  tanks,  artillery,  rockets,  per- 
sonnel carriers,  and  other  important  im- 
pedimenta of  war.  Their  older  equip- 
ment wsis  supplied  to  their  satellite  states 
improving  their  capabilities  for  conduct- 
ing conventional  ground  warfare. 

In  comparison,  the  US.  Army  has  been 
operating  on  such  strict  budgetary  lines 
that  several  deficiencies  have  developed 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  In  the  first  place.  Army 
strength  has  steadily  declined  from  a 
Korean  war  peak  of  approximately  1.5 
million  men  to  a  total  of  870.000  men  in 
1960  A  more  startling  revelation  was 
that  the  Army  was  being  forced  to  utilize 
arms  and  equipment  that,  in  many  vital 
instances,  were  inadequate  or  obsolete. 
In  fact,  about  60  percent  of  the  Army's 
inventory  was  purchased  during  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  and  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  Army's  inventory  had 
been  acquired  since  the  close  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  in  1953.  The  sums  of 
money  made  available  to  the  Army  in 
each  year's  budget  during  the  past  dec- 
ade was  not  sufficient  to  replace  those 
items  that  were  wearing  out.  much  less 
to  start  purchasing  newly  developed 
arms  and  equipment. 

Not  until  1960.  when  interest  and 
pressure  to  rectify  the  poor  state  of 
modernization  in  the  Army  became  so 
great,  was  anything  concrete  done  about 
the  situation.  The  Army  was  given  suf- 
ficient funds  to  purchase  a  number  of 
new  rifles,  machineguns.  tanks,  per- 
sonnel carriers,  aircraft,  and  rockets. 
The  provision  of  these  new  items  will 
materially  improve  the  capability  of  our 
Army,  but  it  must  be  recostnized  that  the 
Army  is  still  far  from  their  goal  of  com- 
plete modernization.  The  funds  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1960  were  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  $2  5  billion 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Army  for  1 
year's  expenditure  for  new  modern 
equipment.  The  Army  has  maintained 
for  several  years  that  their  moderni- 
zation program  must  be  a  phased  pro- 
gram that  will  take  about  $2  5  billion 
per  year  until  it  is  completed.  The  pro- 
vision of  this  amount  of  funds  would 
insure  two  things;  First,  that  the  Active 
Army  and  the  high  priority  Reserve 
Forces  would  be  reequipped  in  a  reason- 
able period  of  time;  and  secondly,  that 
modern  equipment  would  be  available 
for  utilization  in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  on  maintain- 
ing a  modem  ground  warfare  capability 
exhibited  by  the  Russians  and  the  rapid- 
ly improving  capabilities  in   this  same 


area  shown  by  the  Chinese  Communists, 
it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  insure  that 
our  capability  In  this  field  is  also  im- 
proved. If  a  general  war  should  erupt 
our  ground  forces  would  immediately  be 
involved  with  a  numerically  superior 
enemy.  We  must,  in  order  to  even  the 
odds,  gi?e  our  troops  modern  effective 
tools  of  war.  This  cannot  be  done  over- 
night. We  must  continue  the  emphasis 
on  modernization  and.  in  fact,  speed  up 
the  prooess  so  that  our  Army  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  weapons  and  equipment 
Any  other  course  of  action  is  courting 
disaster. 

I  do  not  speak  lightly  of  this  matter, 
nor  do  I  speak  from  emotion  I  only 
need  to  remmd  you  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  other  witnesses,  con- 
sidered this  matter  .so  serious  that  he. 
with  the  complete  support  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
urging  that  $928  million  be  added  to  the 
budget  request  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding modern  equipment  to  the  Army. 
The  $207.6  million  which  has  been  added 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
a  step,  not  as  large  as  I  would  like  to 
see,  but  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  riKht 
direction  and  I  therefore  urce  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  full  support  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Chaimian.  I  yield  20 
minutes  Co  the  sentleman  from  New  York 

'  Mr    OSTERT.AGI. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  sbould  like  to  say  that  I  am  per- 
sonally proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Defense  Department  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  work  of  this  committee,  as  you  can 
well  imagine,  by  virtue  of  the  era  in 
which  we  live  is  not  only  interesting  but 
it  is  challenging  and  most  responsible  as 
well.  As  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
pointed  out.  the  work  of  this  committee 
has  been  anything  but  parti.san.  There 
has  been  complete  harmony,  although 
we  do  not;  always  agree  on  final  decisions. 
But  in  any  event  it  has  been  progressive. 
It  has  been  stimulating  and  it  has  been 
challenging. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  largest  budget  bill  to  come  before 
the  Con£!res.s.  It  constitutes  much  more 
than  half  of  our  total  national  expendi- 
tures. It  represents  funds  which  have 
far-reaching  effect  in  maintainin':z  and 
providing  for  our  national  security. 
There  are  many  functions,  there  are 
many  purposes  and  many  weapons  in- 
volved in  this  bill  before  u.s  today. 

Generally  speaking  I  would  say  that  I 
applaud  tjiis  bill  and  I  applaud  the  pro- 
gram that  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  the 
committee's  work  following  the  recom- 
mendations and  the  submission  of  the 
budget  and  justifications  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  committee  worked 
many,  many  strenuous  hours  and  days 
and  weeks  involving,  I  believe,  seven  vol- 
umes of  tiestimony.  And  while  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  changes  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  I  believe  I  can  say  that 


the  program  is  .sound  and  our  defense 
posture  as  a  result  of  this  programing, 
including  the  committee  changes,  is  in 
balance.  Perhaps  now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  refiect  that  we  are  living  In  a  fast- 
changing  and  moving  world  Techno- 
logical changes  and  progress  taking  place 
today  and  scientific  developments  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  military 
weapons  and  systems  of  defense 

It  is  a  challenging  and  difficult  task 
to  deal  with  this  bill  because  changes 
take  place  almost  daily  riKht  t>efore  your 
eyes.  What  may  be  a  modern,  new.  and 
effective  weapon  today  is  gone  to  the 
archives,  so  to  speak,  tomorrow,  and 
something  new  is  here  or  coming  alony 
to  take  its  place 

I  want  to  make  a  prediction,  for  fear 
that  we  may  have  a  misconception  of 
what  is  happening  in  this  whole  field, 
that  costs  of  national  security  and  de- 
fense will  continue  to  rise.  Advance- 
ments will  be  made  and  new  weapons 
will  develop,  all  of  which  point  toward 
more  and  costlier  expenditures. 

This  bill  alone,  some  $39  3  billion, 
carries  funds  in  excess  of  $4  biUion,  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure, for  research  and  develop- 
ment. You  can  well  recognize  that  re- 
search and  development,  tests  and  eval- 
uation, are  an  important  and  costly 
part  of  making  progress  and  maintain- 
ing a  high  level  of  meaningful  security. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  many 
changes.  Our  chairman  has  described 
the  picture  adequately  and  well,  but  we 
hear  much  about  retaliatory  power  and 
deterrent  forces  capability  Our  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  stood  firmly  on  the  policy  of 
the  mixed  strategic  forces  concept.  Our 
distinguished  chairman  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  mixed  strategic  forces 
concept.  I  believe  our  report  sulequately 
and  properly  points  out  that  as  a  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  our  committee, 
we  support  the  principle  of  the  mixed 
concept.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
which  is  enunciated  and  developed  in 
this  bill  As  indicated  in  our  report,  the 
committee  supports  this  concept  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  basic  approach  to 
our  defense  effort. 

This  concept  is  vital  to  meet  all  types 
of  emergencies,  because  we  see  today 
more  than  ever  before  the  need  to  be 
adequately  ready  not  only  for  an  all-out 
nuclear  worldwide  war  but  adequately 
prepared  for  what  might  be  termed 
limited  wars." 

Secretai-y  of  Defense  Gates  told  our 
committee  during  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings, and  I  should  like  to  quote  the  Sec- 
retary's statement  in  part  and  I  quote: 

The  two  principal  objectives  of  our  de- 
fense program  continue  to  be  First,  to  deter 
the  outbreak  of  general  war  by  maintain- 
ing and  improving  our  present  capability 
to  retaliate  with  devastating  effectiveness 
In  case  of  a  major  attack  upon  us  or  our 
allies;  and  second,  to  maintain,  together 
with  our  allies,  a  capability  to  apply  to  local 
situations  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to 
dete-  local  wars,  or  t-o  win  or  contain  them 
promptly  If  they  do  break  out. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  today  our  defense 
forces  can  accomplish  these  major  purposes. 
However,  the  problem  of  maintaining  our 
capability  to  deter  general  war  has  become 
complicated  and  costly  because  of  the  rapid 
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progresa  In  mlllt&ry  technology  These 
changes  are  coming  fact  and  are  driuilc 
The  defense  program  must  be  kept  under 
oontlnuouB  review. 

On  the  very  poliit  that  the  Secretary 
made,  that  these  changes  are  coming 
fast  and  are  drastic  and  that  the  de- 
fense program  must  be  kept  under  con- 
tinuous review,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  submitted  to  us  not  long  ago 
certain  changes  over  the  original  budg- 
et, reprograming  in  the  Air  Force  m- 
volving  tiie  acceleration  of  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  and  in  the 
Navy  to  mcre;tse  ihc  number  and  tiie 
timetable  of  the  Polaris  atomic  sub- 
marine missile. 

rime  will  only  pennit  me  to  discuss  a 
few  of  the  highlights  of  this  bill  Eind  the 
program.  No  measure  to  come  bcfoie 
the  Congress  has  sjch  far-reaching  im- 
port as  dcx^s  thife  bi.l  Increases  and  re- 
ductions have  been  made,  but  the  overall 
picture  dollarwise  remains  about  as  pro 
gramed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  administration.  It  is  true  that 
the  committee  has  ;ncrea.sed  this  budget 
bill  or  this  appropriation  over  the  budg- 
et request  by  approximately  $2,800,000. 

Military  personnel  remains  as  pro- 
gramed, that  is.  at  about  the  2  500.000 
level  except,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  the 
committee  restored  the  full  strength  with 
regard  to  the  Army  National  Guard: 
and  the  Army  Reserve  has  an  increase  of 
40  000  and  30  000  respectively,  so  that  the 
total  for  the  Army  National  Guard  will 
be  400.000  and  the  Reserve  will  remain 
at  300  000  The  total  cost  during  the 
nfxt  fVscal  year,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr  Ford!  pointed  out  for  the 
military  personnel  will  be  approximately 
$12  billion  which  is  an  increase  of  $174 
million  over  that  of  last  year  and  $5  7 
million  over  the  budget  This  includes, 
and  I  think  it  bears  repeating,  that  the 
$12  billion  for  military  p)ersonnel  in- 
cludes the  sum  of  $775  million  for  re- 
tired pay  As  our  report  indicates,  the 
cost  of  retired  pay  may  well  reach  the 
$3  billion  mark  annually  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  well  recog- 
nized that  this  IS  a  castly  part  of  the 
support  of  our  military  responsibilities. 

Operation  and  maintenance  for  all 
services  calls  for  a  sum  of  about  $10,300 
million.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
military  personnel  calls  for  $12  billion. 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  has  a  figure  over  $10 
billion.  These  two  areas  of  military 
functions  constitute  more  than  half  of 
the  total  military  budget.  So  by  the  time 
we  have  provided  for  personnel  and 
maintenance,  we  have  less  than  half  for 
procurement  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  other  important  fac- 
tors of  nur  military  operation. 

Involved  in  our  overall  defense  pro- 
gram by  virtue  of  the  development  as- 
pect, we  have  had  successes  and  we  have 
had  failures  .some  of  which  are  contro- 
versial, and  to  some  extent,  issues.  We 
have  heard  today,  and  you  will  hear  here- 
after a  discussion  and,  perhaps,  some 
concern  about  the  aircraft  carrier  and 
its  role  and  its  mission.  You  have  heard 
and  you  will  hear  again  in  the  future 
about  the  airlift  and  the  airborne  alert. 


Then  there  is  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, our  bomber  foice  and  its  role  In 
cormectlon  with  our  defense  picture. 

Then  there  is  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare which  has  concerned  the  committee 
considerably  and  which  we  have  gen- 
erally agreed  requires  stimulation  and 
more  money. 

TTien  there  is,  as  our  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  the  question:  Is  there  any 
defense  against  missiles?  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  possibUities  of  success- 
fully and  effectively  developing  the  Nike- 
Zeus,  or  rather  should  I  call  it  the  anti- 
missile missile. 

Then  there  is  also  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  we  can  move 
for^^ard  with  the  development  of  the 
B-70  bombers. 

Then  there  Is  our  continental  defense 
which  Involves  fighter  planes,  inter- 
ceptors, and  missile  interceptors,  and 
also  the  issue  of  the  alleged  missile  gap 
or  a  comparison  of  missile  numbers. 

In  the  Navy,  we  have  one  large  pro- 
gram under  .shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
More  than  $2  billion  is  going  into  ship- 
building, which  is  an  increase  In  the 
overall  program  by  some  $48  million,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  carrier  which 
involves  some  $280  million  to  $290  million 
has  been  eliminated  The  changes,  of 
course,  in  the  shipbuilding  program  in- 
volve the  procurement  of  more  Polaris 
submarines  and  more  nuclear  attack 
submarines  Persormlly.  I  do  not  sub- 
scrit)e  to  the  carrier  elimination  from  the 
program.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  our 
defense  Nevertheless  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  our  earner  fleet  today 
numbers  24.  of  which  14  are  attack  car- 
riers and  9  antisubmarine  carriers. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  support  enthu- 
siastically the  substitution  that  has  been 
made  in  the  addition  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  missiles.  All  told  that 
change  will  give  us,  under  the  revised 
Polaris  program.  21  of  these  atomic  sub- 
marine missile  ship*,  or  additional  strik- 
ing power  of  some  336  missiles  in  that 
strategic  force 

The  imr>ortant  thing  about  the  Polaris 
mi."vsile,  witii  which  I  am  sure  everyone 
is  familiar,  is  the  fact  it  is  not  only  a 
great  missile,  but  it  has  great  mobility 
to  move  about  the  high  seas  in  all  parts 
of  this  world.  The  Defense  Department, 
the  committee,  and  all  concerned  are 
most  happy  with  the  success  and  de- 
velopment of  this  famous  No.  1  weapon 
in  our  arsenal  of  weapons:  and  I  pre- 
dict to  you  that  before  this  year  has 
ended  we  will  have  at  least  two  of  these 
Polaris  submarines  operational  in  the 
high  seas  of  the  world. 

This  adjustment  and  reprograming 
will  give  us  three  additional  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  two  additional  escort  ves- 
sels. 

The  airborne  alert  which  has  been 
previously  mentioned  will  give  us  a  cap- 
ability that  we  have  never  had  before. 
There  is  an  increase  of  $115  million  in 
this  bill  added  by  the  committee  which 
will  provide  the  allover  sum  of  $200 
million  for  airborne  alert. 

I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  appropriation  of  this  money 
does  not  place  in  being  an  c^eratlonal 
airborne  alert;  It  will  provide  the  nec- 


essary parts,  spare  parts,  equipment,  and 
on-the-shelf  procurement  necessary  and 
available  for  an  airborne  alert  should 
Uie  need  arise  and  the  requirements  call 
for  It.  The  pK)lnt,  however.  Is  that  the 
additional  money  included  by  the  com- 
mittee In  this  bill  merely  accelerates 
the  total  plctui-e  of  airborne  alert  and 
gives  us  a  larger  number  of  planes  avail- 
able and  ready  for  airborne  alert. 

The  airlift  program  has  l>een  discussed 
and  will  be  discussed  later.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  has  been 
provided  for  m  this  bill  over  and  above 
the  original  budget  request. 

The  aircraft  procurement  program.  In- 
cidentally, calls  for  $3,200  milhon.  which 
is  an  increase  of  $231  million  over  the 
budget  request. 

We  add  $215  milUon  for  50  F-106 
fighter-interceptors.  That,  of  course,  is 
in  lieu  of  the  Bomarc. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  remaining 
moments  I  have  to  speak  directly  to  the 
missile  program.  Our  distinguished 
chairman  pwinted  out  the  success  of  the 
Atlas  and  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
operational  today.  We  also  have  the 
Titan  in  the  process  of  development,  a 
similar  missile;  but.  more  than  that, 
everyone  is  highly  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress in  the  development  that  is  taking 
place  in  regard  to  the  Mlnuteman.  As 
has  been  pointed  out.  and  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  the  Minute- 
man  is  a  more  sophisticated  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  not  only  sophis- 
ticated but  mobile  In  that  It  can  be 
moved  in  any  part  of  the  country  and 
does  not  require  vulnerable  sites.  At  no 
time  have  we  given  thought  or  consider- 
ation to  the  fact  that  we  have  p>eThap>s 
the  largest  family  of  missiles  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world,  including  the  U,S.S.R. 

We  have  many  kinds  of  missiles.  We 
usually  think  of  missiles  in  terms  of  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Navy  has  cer- 
tain mi.ssiles,  the  Army  has  certain  mis- 
siles, and  the  Air  Force  has  many  mis- 
siles. For  example,  we  have  missiles 
coming  along  such  as  the  Hound  Dog.  a 
ballistic  missile  which  can  be  launched 
from  a  B-^2  bomber  to  a  target  some 
several  hundred  miles  away.  We  have 
the  Sky  Boat  under  development,  and. 
incidentally.  I  might  mention  we  have 
the  Quail,  which  is  a  decoy  missile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  provided  for 
a  total  of  27  Atlas  squadrons  and  this 
highly  successful  ICBM  adds  great 
strength  to  our  retaliatory  and  deter- 
rent striking  power.  With  the  accel- 
eration of  the  Mlnuteman — with  the 
Polaris  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
being  today — with  our  great  Strategic 
Air  Command  based  all  over  the  world 
and  with  the  terrific  seapower  we  pos- 
sess there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our 
wisdom  of  following  the  mixed  concept 
of  striking  force.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  mtermediate  range  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  we  do  have  today  the  Thor  and 
Jupiter  IRBM's  which  are  currently  op- 
erational on  foreign  soil  and  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
hearings  and  the  work  of  the  Defense 
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Appropriations  Committee.  I  recom- 
mend the  approval  of  this  most  impor- 
tant appropriation  bill  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  lend  additional  strength — 
additional  progress  and  greater  secu- 
rity for  America  and  the  free  world. 
May  I  add  that  our  great  and  diversi- 
fied military  striking  p>ower  is  second  to 
none  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  continue  to  hold  that 
position  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 
It  constitutes  the  means  to  deter  an  at- 
tack on  the  part  of  any  potential  enemy. 
We  are  not  behind  and  there  is  no  de- 
terrent gap.  This  measure  adds  ma- 
terially to  that  important  capability  and 
I  commend  it  to  you. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Mississippi    [Mr.   Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  has  done  a  splendid 
job  in  handling  this  bill.  As  many  of 
you  know,  I  have  differed  greatly  in  re- 
cent years  both  as  to  the  method  we  use 
in  determining  our  defense  expenditures 
and  also,  in  many,  many  ways  have  I 
differed  as  to  how  the  services  run  their 
own  affairs. 

I  acknowledge  to  start  with,  however, 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  so  ter- 
rifically large  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
have  any  thorough  understanding  of 
even  a  small  segment  of  it.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  worked  very  hard 
indeed  in  trying  to  keep  together  and  to 
bring  together  an  overall  pattern  that 
meets  the  present  policies  of  the  United 
States.  While  I  have  differed  in  times 
past,  and  still  differ,  with  our  national 
policy  and  with  the  policies  followed  by 
the  Congress,  I  do  recognize  that  public 
feeling  and  public  sentiment,  the  deci- 
sions and  determinations  of  the  execu- 
tive department  and  of  the  Congress,  are 
such  that  this  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  has  had  to  deal  with  this 
overall  problem  in  full  cognizance  of  that 
situation. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  in  recent 
years  that  this  subcommittee  has  in- 
vestigated various  aspects  of  this  over- 
all program.  The  hearings  carry  many 
of  the  reports  of  these  investigators.  It 
is  shown  that  there  is  tremendous  waste 
throughout  the  military  services.  In  my 
judgment,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous waste  not  only  of  dollars,  but 
of  manpower.  We  in  this  country  are 
committed  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  most  unsound  approach  to  meeting  our 
military  needs. 

We  accede  to  the  opposition  that  this 
country  under  no  circumstances  would 
ever  hit  the  first  blow.  Now.  stop  and 
analyze  that.  It  means  that  as  long 
as  Russia  maintains  her  Iron  Curtain 
she  can  open  the  curtain  slightly  just 
a  few  inches,  at  any  time,  show  us  a 
little  sBunple,  and  claim  that  it  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  overall,  and  imme- 
diately our  policy  calls  for  us  not  only 
to  protect  ourselves  against  what  we  saw 
behind  that  slight  opening  in  the  cur- 
tain, but  to  follow  a  policy  of  protect- 
ing ourselves  from  every  conceivable 
thing  which  we  think  Russia  could  pos- 
sibly have. 


In  the  hearings  before  our  committee 
we  have  had  the  heads  of  nearly  every 
service  »ay,  "Now,  if  you  tell  us  what 
Russia  i£  going  to  do,  we  will  not  want 
everything  to  have  a  perfect  situation 
in  our  particular  service."  Well,  who 
can  tell  anyone  what  Khrushchev  will 
do?  If  you  know  today,  who  would  know 
tomorrow?  But,  as  long  as  our  policy 
is  to  give  the  enemy  the  assurance  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  we  hit  the 
first  blow,  actually  they  could  not  be 
spending  or  doing  anything  like  we  do. 
Yet,  as  long  as  they  talk  big,  as  they 
do.  they  could  lead  us  into  spending 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy,  which  really 
means  destroying  our  ability  to  support 
a  real  war.  Now.  it  is  not  that  I  be- 
•grudge  the  spending  of  a  military  dol- 
lar. I  believe  in  it.  I  have  voted  for 
each  and  every  one  of  these  bills,  but 
I  firmly  believe  we  get  only  about  50 
percent  defense  for  the  dollars  we  spend. 

Now.  why  do  we  do  this  kind  of  thing? 
It  is  beaause  military  spending  has  got 
all  mixed  up  into  our  domestic  economy 
to  the  point  where,  when  we  try  to  deal 
on  a  strictly  militar>'  needs  basis,  we 
get  pressures  from  every  side;  and  it 
costs  more  than  we  get  in  return. 

Within  the  overall  budget  submitted 
to  this  Qommittee.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  job  of  rear- 
ranging the  funds  that  were  requested 
in  what  certainly  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee la  be  a  more  .sound  operation  We 
find  that  many  of  these  militar\'  officers 
retire  at  an  early  age.  Many  of  them, 
who  have  gone  to  school  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  and  have  rendered 
excellent  service  for  the  Government,  the 
minute  that  their  service  does  not  get 
as  much  of  the  assignment  as  they  feel 
they  should  have,  they  retire  at  an  early 
age  and  in  many  instances  go  to  work 
for  a  contractor  who,  in  many  instances, 
deals  with  the  Defense  Department  A 
few  days  ago  the  House  passed  a  bill 
that  IS  said  to  correct  that  situation,  but 
to  me  that  bill  is  wholly  inadequate.  It 
provides  that  where  a  military  man  does 
retire  and  accepts  employment  with  a 
contractor  and  then  does  selling  to  the 
Government,  to  military  officers  with 
whom  he  perhaps  earlier  worked,  that 
the  retired  military  man  is  subject  to 
court-martial  provided  a  third  military 
man  files  charges.  I  doubt  that  is  going 
to  get  very  far  in  breaking  up  this  prac- 
tice, for  each  would  insist  it  was  only  a 
.social  visit. 

Now.  I  personally  do  not  know  that 
any  of  this  has  happened,  but  when 
you  read  in  these  hearings  where  the 
military  department  is  declaring  over 
$7  billion  worth  of  materials  obsolete 
and  suriilus  each  year,  it  certainly  does 
make  yoo  think  somebody  has  been  sell- 
ing a  whole  lot  of  salt,  so  to  speak. 
When  yau  find,  as  in  the  Bomarc  pro- 
gram, where  m  8  or  10  years  you  spent 
billions  of  dollars  and  still  do  not  have 
a  workable  weapon  in  that  area,  you 
at  least  would  feel  a  little  more  confi- 
dent if  you  did  not  know  that  military 
men  were  working  for  this  corporation 
and  coming  back  to  Washington  every 
time  there  is  any  danger  a  contract 
might  be,  canceled. 


Now.  there  was  testimony  In  the  hear- 
ings about  these  18  top  military  people 
that  were  entertained  in  Bermuda  by 
one  of  the  big  aircraft  companies.  The 
Dei>artment  says  they  have  no  rules  to 
prohibit  these  policy-making  folks  from 
taking  such  trips.  They  do  prohibit  such 
for  the  procurement  officers  However, 
these  top  people  who  really  determine 
policy  are  10  times  more  important  in 
providing  a  market  Today  throughout 
the  world  the  military  are  provided  with 
PX's  and  commissaries,  not  merely  in 
areas  where  it  is  hard  to  get  something, 
but  such  facilities  have  become  part  of 
the  fringe  benefits,  so  tho,se  in  the  serv- 
ice can  buy  groceries  at  20  percent  less 
than  the  general  public  ha,s  to  pay 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman  mentionmg 
what  to  me  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  that  confronts  the 
Nation,  and  that  is  military  procure- 
ment. I  have  been  sitting  for  some  time 
on  a  committee  that  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  Government- 
owned  surplus  property.  Of  course,  we 
have  these  great  surpluses  of  Govern- 
ment-owned property,  especially  in  the 
military'.  t>ecause  we  have  had  ver>-  bad 
procurement  practices  In  the  Anned 
Forces. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  of  which  I 
wa.s  a  member,  made  quite  a  study  of 
that  particular  problem  Of  course, 
there  is  every  evidence  m  the  world  that 
the  military  has  been  overbuying  stead- 
ily and  also  there  is  evidence  that  pri- 
vate industry  has  been  over.selling  the 
military  forces,  as  the  gentleman  has 
so  well  explained.  I  think  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  Congress  mast  take  on  and 
must  do  something  about,  because  it  is 
costly,  more  castly  than  any  other  op- 
eration of  the  Government;  and  I  am 
referring  to  these  bad  procurement 
practices  which  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed so  ably  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  on  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  certainly  thank  my 
friend  from  Ohio.  I  know  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  this  area. 

In  connection  with  this  problem,  what 
makes  it  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  m 
the  Department  of  Defense  you  find 
many — and  I  will  say  nearly  all  of  them 
are  conscientious  Americans  such  as  we 
are.  with  the  same  desires,  and  they 
work  just  as  hard  as  we  do  in  trying  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  what  m  many  in- 
stances appears  to  be  chaos.  But  the 
danger  in  this  situation  is  that  every 
section  of  our  country  has  gotten  so  de- 
pendent upon  military  spending  for  tiie 
moment  that  we  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  local  people  to  the  degree  we 
should  have  in  pulling  this  thing  in.  be- 
cause the  public  is  interested  in  manu- 
facturing, and  m  sellmg  and  in  keeping 
the  wheels  tuining.  I  am  interested  in 
this  country's  keeping  its  wheels  turning, 
too.  But  I  do  say  that  needless  defense 
spending  is  the  one  place  where  you  do 
not  get  any  usable  goods.     Surplus  de- 
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fense  spending  is  almost  100  percent  m- 
flationary.  and  as  long  as  you  spend  half 
the  national  budget  for  defense  it  means 
that  half  the  national  budget  is  going 
into  this  area  where  you  do  not  get  goods 
to  offset  the  expenditure,  though  of 
course  we  must  have  real  defense. 

Whatever  our  defense  needs  are,  we 
must  meet  them.  But  in  the  law  and  in 
the  practices  and  in  the  planning,  a  big 
part  of  our  spending  is  of  highly  doubt- 
ful value.  Whether  it  meets  a  real  mili- 
tary need  Is  open  to  question. 

I  know  I  cannot  solve  this  problem  by 
making  this  kind  of  speech,  but  I  do 
think  the  chairman  of  our  sutxrommit- 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  who  preceded  me. 
have  done  a  fine  Job  in  discussing  the 
overall  details  in  this  bill.  Therefore  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  point  out  as  best 
I  can  the  other  side  to  which  we  must 
give  attention,  which  means  that  I  be- 
lieve the  most  essential  part  of  our  de- 
fense is  the  strong  economy  we  must 
maintain.  And  since  it  appears  this  sit- 
uation with  Russia  could  last  25  or  30 
years  It  could  well  be  the  winner  will  be 
that  nation  or  that  group  which  protects 
Its  economy  to  support  its  military  ef- 
forts, so  it  can  last  25  or  30  years.  If  In 
the  next  25  or  30  years  inflation  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  8  or  10  continues.  It  Is 
highly  doubtful  our  dollars  would  buy 
very  much  The  record  every  year  .shows 
that  our  military  costs  from  4  to  7  per- 
cent more  merely  because  of  the  depre- 
ciating value  of  our  dollar  If  you 
take  the  figure  of  6  percent  and  if  you 
continue  depreciating  our  dollar  for  le^j 
years,  we  would  get  dou-n  to  the  E>oint 
where  it  would  be  hard  to  figure  just 
what,  if  anything,  the  dollar  would  buy 

But  again,  we  see  from  the  public  and 
in  the  press  and  from  our  leadership, 
and  through  our  candidates  for  public 
office,  and  I  believe  without  exception 
those  who  are  running  for  Pre.sident  are 
not  .saying  that  we  need  this  or  that  or 
the  other  thmg  in  defense  and  that 
we  need  to  unify  and  get  away  from 
having  four  .services — that  is  what  we 
have,  we  add  the  Pentagon  to  the  three 
services  and  in  effect,  in  my  opinion,  we 
have  four  now — but  they  are  saying  to 
the  country  what  we  need  Is  to  Increase 
the  level  of  defense  sf)ending 

Is  not  that  something?  Now.  I  think 
they  are  pretty  wise  thei-e  because  the 
American  public  does  like  to  see  the 
money  turned  over  and  their  appeal  is 
popular  for  the  moment.  We  have  got 
into  the  unfortunate  public  attitude  tiiat 
defense  is  judged  by  the  level  of  spend- 
ing and  not  by  how  wisely  we  may  spend 

May  I  say  In  this  overall  contest  Ije- 
tween  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  can 
last  25  or  30  years  we  start  off  with  one 
great  weakness,  and  that  is  our  commit- 
ment of  never  striking  the  first  blow. 
That  Is  why  they  can  bleed  us  white 
without  their  doing  a  thing,  except  give 
a  glimpse  at  a  sample  while  claiming 
ever>'thing. 

Our  troops  are  contributing  to  defense, 
which  is  essential  They  are  paid  for 
by  this  country  without  doing  any  kind 
of  work  to  support  the  economj*.  We 
are  not  going  to  change  that     I  am  not 


saying  we  should.  But  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  troops  go  out  and  gather  the 
crops  and  Install  telephone  wires  and 
support  the  econOTny.  As  you  can 
readily  see.  the  exi>ense  of  maintaining 
them  is  not  the  same  as  in  a  nation 
where  we  do  not  follow  any  such  course. 

Again,  they  say  we  must  maintain  this 
defense  posture.  I  hear  that  phriwe 
used  a  lot.  It  is  perhaps  a  good  descrip- 
tive term.  However,  this  is  a  contest  be- 
tween our  side  of  the  world  and  the 
other  side.  The  nation  which  can  stay 
stronj:  and  last  the  longest  is  likely  to 
win.  But  we  apparently  are  more  and 
more  interested  in  posture,  in  spreading 
the  contracts,  in  bnnging  benefits  and 
officers'  clubs  and  sales  free  of  Federal 
taxes,  early  retirement  and  jobs  with 
contractors  doing  business  with  the  same 
office  from  which  they  have  just  gotten 
out.  to  the  point  where  we  have  quit 
being  realistic  about  this  whole  situa- 
tion. 

I  think  this  public  attitude  is  perhaps 
more  serious  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment attitude,  because  I  honestly  believe 
that  except  for  public  pressure,  congres- 
sional pressure,  our  interest  in  keeping 
the  wheels  turning  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  hold  its  own  spending  down 
better  than  we  have  let  them  hold  it 
down. 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  -WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  splendid 
statement  on  how  to  prevent  waste.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  look  by  the  com- 
mittees at  the  procurement.  This  does 
not  have  to  do  with  the  public,  it  has  to 
do  with  the  military.  We  have  found  a 
way  to  have  intelligent  requirements.  I 
have  for  example,  a  report  of  the  Ac- 
counting Office  with  a  hundred-some- 
odd  bad-management  items  listed  rang- 
ing from  half  a  million  to  $60  million. 
For  instance,  in  San  Antonio  they  had 
an  overage  of  spare  parts  of  $20  million 
at  the  same  time  they  were  putting  in  a 
requirement  of  $20  million  more  for  put- 
ting in  the  same  parts.  I  think  we  must 
fi.nd  a  solution  to  that 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  certainly  think  so. 
too.  Our  subcommittee  has  been  mak- 
ing investigations  along  that  Ime  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  been  doing 
that.  too.  We  put  our  reports  In  print 
and  they  appear  in  the  press.  Then  be- 
cause stopping  this  waste  would  affect 
employment  in  a  certain  area,  it  gets  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  I  agree  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous operation  and  we  do  not  have  unity 
of  the  services. 

General  Power  has  been  quoted 
throughout  this  country  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  letting  our  defense  go  to 
pot.  so  to  speak.  In  my  questioning  of 
him  before  this  committee  he  said  that 
involved  in  this  was  that  he  would  like 
to  have  all  the  things  he  needed,  but  he 
readily  agreed  that  the  overall  decision 
was  one  for  the  President  who  had  to 
match  desires  of  each  service  against 
the  overall  ability  to  meet  the  problem 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  This 
difference  between  the  heads  of  sei-vices 
usually  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  they 


want  a  bigger  part  in  the  assignment. 
They  are  honest  aix)Ut  it.  When  the 
Army  wants  a  bigger  assignment  what 
gets  In  print  is  that  it  did  not  get  the 
money  it  wanted.  Actually  it  was  the 
assignment  they  missed  which  would 
have  taken  money.  When  the  Air  Force 
wants  a  bigger  part  in  the  assignment, 
which  takes  money,  the  press  says  de- 
fense has  been  cut  because  they  did  not 
get  money  when  really  it  is  an  assign- 
ment the  service  did  not  get. 

Then  the  Navy  wants  a  bigger  part 
of  the  job  and  that  is  the  real  basis  for 
their  complaint.  For  instance,  the  head 
of  the  Air  Force  said  he  opposed  the 
building  of  the  carrier.  I  said,  "Well, 
now.  GJeneral,  if  the  Navy  is  going  to 
have  the  money,  can  you  say  they  could 
spend  it  better  than  for  a  carrier?"  He 
said.  "Oh.  no.  if  you  are  going  to  give 
the  money  to  the  Navy,  they  doubtless 
know  more  about  how  they  should  use 
it  than  we  do."  Now  he  was  not  against 
the  Navy.  He  felt  the  Air  Force  could 
do  that  assignment  better  than  the 
Navy,  however,  they  might  spend  it. 
Then  when  you  point  up  that  the  Army 
wanted  to  finance  a  bigger  share  in  the 
job  and  add  it  to  what  the  Air  Force 
wanted  in  a  bigger  share  of  the  job — 
figured  in  money;  and  then  add  the  cost 
of  what  the  Navy  desired  and  add  them 
together  and  then  you  call  on  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  three  to  say  what  they 
did  not  obtain,  some  people  then  say  we 
are  letting  the  country  go  to  the  dogs — 
look  how  you  cut  the  needs  of  these 
forces,  they  say.  Under  our  system,  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  as 
President  ha.s  the  final  resF>onsibility  to 
determine  what  our  defen.se.  needs  are 
and  how  they  best  can  be  met  in  line 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  econ- 
omy, which  is  essential  for  defense. 
Each  of  these  top  military  men  says  that 
is  the  President's  task  and  each  of  them 
said,  "It  is  not  my  job  to  determine 
whether  to  finance  my  desires  would 
wreck  our  economy  or  whether  we  should 
forgo  it  so  we  can  keep  our  economy 
strong  to  support  our  defense  for  this 
long  period  of  years  ahead  of  us."  But. 
unfortunately,  defense  spending  is  pwp- 
ular  with  the  public.  It  is  a  way  to  run 
for  office  now  to  say.  "We  believe  in  a 
high  level  of  defense  spending — more 
wheels  turnmg  and  more  apparent  pros- 
perity." May  I  say  all  of  that  comes  at 
the  cost  of  depreciating  your  dollars  fur- 
ther, thus,  endangering  your  military 
situation  further,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  saying  these  things  which 
indicate  the  great  waste  and  mefflciency 
in  the  military  forces  especially  in  the 
field  of  procurement.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  wonderful  job  in  de- 
tailing all  of  these  mstances  where 
money  has  been  squandered,  in  such  in- 
stances as  this,  to  cite  only  one  example, 
where  although  only  300  foot  lockers 
were  requested,  100  times  that  number, 
or  30.000  foot  lockers  were  sent  to  fill 
the  order,  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000  in 
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tr&Dsportation  costs.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  the  recommendatioos  of  the 
committee  were  followed  so  that  we  can 
eliminate  this  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
the  IDepartanent  of  Defense. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill  and  I  am 
pleased  to  sripport  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation in  a  change  of  direction 
whereby  our  Nation  can  obtain  value  for 
the  dollars  expended. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chah-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRO£S.  I,  too.  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  saying  some  things 
that  badly  need  to  be  said  and  reiterated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  not 
peculiar  that  we  cannot  somehow  get  a 
Commander  In  Chief  who  will  knock 
enough  heads  together  to  get  some  unifi- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  stop  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  on?  I  wonder  when,  if  ever,  we 
wiU  get  a  Commander  in  Qhief  who  will 
do  that? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  certainly  feel  every 
effort  should  be  made  in  that  regard. 
I  would  say  again  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  thing  today  is  the  public  atti- 
tude where,  as  is  the  case  today,  when 
people  come  to  Washington,  they  do  not 
come  to  us  asking  us  to  slov:  down  on  all 
this  spending,  but  they  come  to  us  to 
help  them  get  a  military  contract  or  to 
get  them  a  base  or  to  prevent  the  closing 
of  some  kind  of  military  installation  or 
other  even  if  we  do  not  even  need  it. 
The  public  has  gotten  wrapped  up  in 
that  sort  of  thing.  Anybody  who  studies 
the  history  of  Germany  or  Japan  will 
ome  to  the  conclusion  that  getting  into 
war  was  caused  in  part  by  getting  the 
domestic  economy  wrapped  up  in  de- 
fense spending.  Of  course,  in  those 
countries  they  had  dictators  and  aggres- 
sors at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Fortunately  we  do  not  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  repeat  here 
what — Let  me  tell  you  what  I  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  when  they 
invited  me  to  testify  on  the  "impact  of 
the  Government's  supply  and  service 
programs  on  the  national  economy." 

First,  may  I  repeat,  it  seems  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  aeree  that  the  present  com- 
petitive, or  cold  war.  involvement  with 
Russia  could  well  last  25  years.  That 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  can 
feel  safe  for  that  or  any  other  period. 
It  does  mean  that  we  mu.<t  meet  our 
day-to-day.  month-to-month,  year-to- 
year  defense  problems — but  in  .such  man- 
ner that  we  can  remain  strong  for  that 
period.  If  we  do  not,  we  could  well  lose 
out  because  our  economy  cracks  up  first. 
This  fact  makes  it  Imperative,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  eliminate  the  waste  in 
military  spending,  that  we  eliminate  the 
billions  we  are  spending  in  the  name  of 
defense  but  for  which  we  get  no  real 
defense. 

We  must  place  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong     domestic     economy     alongside 


front  line  military  striking  power  as  an 
equal  pairt  of  our  defense  capability. 

In  prosenting  the  views  I  present  here 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
frequently  said  that  I  believed  I  was 
more  fetrful  of  the  Russian  threat  than 
any  one  I  know.  First,  because  she  is 
causing  us  to  destroy  ourselves,  and 
secondly.  Russia  is  developing  too  much 
for  us  to  exhaust  ourselves  as  though 
we  were  running  a  100-yard  dash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  about  17  years.  Durin?  Worlc* 
War  n.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Naval  Appropriations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  For  the  past 
6  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  for  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, and  also  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations since  it  was  created.  In 
these  various  capacities.  I  have  spent 
months  hearing  testimony,  asking  ques- 
tions, obtaining  inspections  and  investi- 
gations, leading  to  a  rather  firm  belief 
that  we  do  not  have  too  much  defense. 
E>oubtle$s  we  would  never  have  too  much. 
However,  it  is  my  belief  we  have  far 
too  much  spending  for  the  defense  we 
have,  t  am  convinced  defense  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  our  de- 
terminations for  defense  spending,  tlie 
others  are  pump  priming,  spreading  the 
immediate  benefits  of  defense  spending, 
taking  cme  of  all  services,  giving  all  de- 
fense contractors  a  fair  share,  spread- 
ing the  military  bases  to  include  all  sec- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Such  a  course,  if  I 
see  the  matter  right,  leads  to  waste,  to 
inflation,  and  to  dangerous  public  and 
congressional  attitude.  It  would  be  well, 
if  you  have  not  done  so.  for  you  to  read 
the  inve$tigators'  report  of  procurement 
practices,  which  I  insisted  upon — Appro- 
priations Committee  hearings  of  1956. 
volume  I,  pages  9  to  98.  The  wasteful 
practices  shown  there  are  startling. 
Very  littje  has  been  done  to  eliminate 
most  of  what  is  shown. 

Because  so  many  factors,  vested  m- 
teresLs.  pump  priming,  and  other  con- 
siderations h:  ve  crept  into  the  field  of 
defense  spending,  it  ii  next  to  impossible 
to  get  anyone  to  look  at  the  matter  ob- 
jectively. 

A  few  years  ago  a  relatively  unknown 
U  S.  Senator  became  Vice  President,  then 
President,  largely  by  virtue  of  investiga- 
tions of  militaiy  waste. 

Today,  however,  we  find  that  defense 
is  largely  measured  by  the  level  of  spend- 
ing. The  Rockefeller  report,  the  Gaither 
report,  and  practically  all  others  stress 
"we  must  increase  the  level  of  spend- 
ing."       j 

Today  we  do  not  find  any  of  those 
mentioned  for  the  Presidency  in  either 
party  stressing  the  wasteful  defense 
spending,  but  :ather  the  higher  level  of 
defense  tpend.ng  which  he  will  either 
bring  about  or  continue. 

All,  in  their  public  expressions,  seem 
to  ignore  or,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  fail 
to  stress  that  a  solvent,  strong.  Inflation- 
free  national  e<:onomy  behind  our  front- 
line military  ii;  an  equal  or  perhaps  an 


even  greater  part  of  our  overall  defense 
strength  than  the  frontline  military. 

It  is  not  that  these  men  are  not  able, 
strong,  and  possessed  of  integrity. 
Rather  it  Is  l>ecause  they  are  experts  In 
judging  public  opinion.  No  longer  is  It 
politically  popular  to  scale  down,  even  if 
we  do  not  need  the  particular  production, 
if  thereby  we  affect  adversely  Immediate 
employment  in  a  particular  area,  or  stir 
up  a  particular  military  service,  or  stir 
up  a  large  segment  of  the  financial  giants 
in  the  Nation. 

What  frightens  me  Is  that  I  believe 
these  potential  candidates  have  judged 
public  opinion  correctly,  and  therein  lies 
our  greatest  danger.  'When  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  more  Interested  In  turn- 
ing the  wheels,  leading  more  and  more  to 
paper  money,  with  less  and  less  atten- 
tion to  maintaining  a  strong  economy  to 
support  our  military,  I  believe  It  high 
time  to  stop,  look,  listen,  and  act. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  confidence  In 
the  American  people;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  even  one  of  those  mentioned  for 
the  Presidency  set  out  to  show  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  wasteful  way  in  which 
their  money  is  being  spent,  if  he  got  the 
facUi  over  to  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  are  sound  enough  to 
make  that  man  President  I  know  such 
a  man  would  render  a  preat  .service  to  the 
future  security  of  our  Nation,  whether 
he  won  or  lost. 

Let  U.S  see  what  leads  me  to  this  belief 
that  we  reach  for  that  which  offers  Im- 
mediate spending. 

MiLrrART  yrsrssKs  possibiuttes 

Last  year,  for  instance,  notwithstand- 
ing a  budget  in  exce^  of  $40  billion  for 
the  Defense  Department,  a  great  deal  of 
our  committee's  time  was  taken  up  with 
the  things  the  military  desired  over  and 
above  tho.'^e  included  in  the  budget.  Sig- 
nificant was  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
proponents  cf  increased  spending  above 
the  budget  based  their  desires  on  the 
fact  that  Russia  could  have  this,  that 
and  the  other.  Doubtless  Ru-ssia  could 
have  a  number  ol'  them,  but  all  agreed 
Russia  could  not  have  half  the  'could 
haves." 

All  the  way  through  the  hearings  the 
pitch  to  our  conunittee  wa.s  on  that 
basis.  You  would  perhaps  be  interested 
in  reading  the  db^cussions  I  had  along 
that  line  on  pages  876  to  884,  part  I.  of 
last  year's  hearings. 

DETENSE    SPE.Vri.VO    AND    BUSINESS 

You  Will  doubtle:»  recall  the  story  car- 
ried in  new.spapers  a  few  months  ago. 
ba.sed  on  hearings  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  about  18  high  ranking  officers 
of  the  Defense  Department  being  enter- 
tained by  the  Martin  Co  at  the  com- 
pany's expense,  totaling  quite  a  number 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Significantly 
the  Martin  Co.  is  the  company  which 
has  had  the  contracts,  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars,  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Mace  missile.  Last  year 
the  question  before  our  committee  was 
whether  the  Congress  would  go  along 
with  procurement  of  such  missiles  from 
the  Martin  Co  .  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  before  the  Mace  mis- 
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.sile  had  been  proven.  I  happened  to 
vote  against  such  a  procedure;  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  determine  how  much 
infiiience  on  the  Department's  ofl-Lhe- 
record  support  for  this  procurement 
these  visits  by  top  military  officers  as  the 
guests  of  Martin  Co.  may  have  had.  Ac- 
cording to  the  press,  the  Martin  Co.  tried 
to  charge  off  the  thousand.?  of  dollars 
spent  on  this  entertaimng  as  a  neces- 
.sary  exp>ense  of  procurement  of  con- 
tract. It  is  said  Internal  Revenue 
turned  the  request  down. 

However,  this  year  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  stated  that  unless  the  item  was 
identified,  so  far  as  he  knew  this  in- 
creased expenditure  might  in  turn  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  cost  which  would 
result  In  increased  profits  in  the  overall 
charge  by  the  Martin  Co  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Significantly,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense testified  it  has  regulations  pro- 
hibiting procurement  officers  from  ac- 
cepting such  entertainment,  but  nothing 
to  cover  these  higher  oCBcers,  who  de- 
termine whether  to  recommend  spend- 
ing. Discussion  of  that  subject  can  be 
found  on  pages  92  to  111,  part  I,  tliis 
yeai's  hearings. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  top 
people  in  our  Defen.'.e  Department  came 
from  big  business.  Defense  is  a  big  job 
and  It  requires  people  with  big  expe- 
rience However,  in  response  to  request 
made  by  our  subcommittee  last  year,  the 
Department  hats  this  year  submitted  a 
list  of  retired  milltai-y  personnel  who  are 
now  employed  by  contractors  doing  con- 
tracting with  the  Defense  Department. 
That  list  covers  18  pages  and  would  be 
found  on  pages  75  to  93,  part  I,  of  our 
hearings  of  this  yea:'.  Thus  we  have  the 
situation  of  top  pe<ople  in  the  Depart- 
ment being  from  big  business  and  those 
companies  doing  huge  contracting  busi- 
ness with  the  Department  having  large 
numbt-rs  of  retired  military  personnel 
working  for  them.  This  makes  it  hard 
to  determine  just  what  is  what,  or  rather 
who  IS  who  When  we  study  the  matter 
further  we  see  that  there  Ls  no  State  in 
the  Union,  and  hardly  a  district  in  a 
State  which  does  not  have  defen.':c  spend- 
ing, contracting,  or  a  Defense  Establish- 
ment. We  see  the  effect  in  public  and 
congressional  insistence  on  continuing 
contracts,  or  operating  mihtai-y  bases, 
though  the  need  has  expired. 

MILITAaT   cst\bi.i.shmf:nt6 

I  am  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction,  which  is  headed  bv  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Skep- 
pard).  a  very  valuable  Member  of  Con- 
gress In  our  subcommittee  room  we 
have  a  huge  map  on  which  miUtary  in- 
stallations in  the  United  States  are  iden- 
tified by  ft  pin.  If  you  will  look,  the  map 
is  virtually  covered  with  such  pms;  and 
in  some  areas,  in  spite  of  the  large  map, 
some  pins  have  to  be  stuck  In  the  ocean 
since  there  was  not  room  in  the  map  of 
the  State.  At  that,  this  map  makes  no 
effort  to  show  the  plants  and  factories 
and  pers<xmel  engaged  in  producing 
various  things  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  military.  You  might  take  a  look 
sometime. 


Then  we  turn  and  study  Japan  and 
Germany  prior  to  the  last  World  Wars 
and  see  that  the  eventual  course  of  events 
followed  a  period  in  which  big  business 
and  the  military  joined  together  to  run 
the  country.  There,  as  we  all  agree,  the 
government  was  controlled  by  leaders 
who  were  for  aggression.  Fortunately  we 
do  not  have  that  situation  here.  How- 
ever, there  the  F>eople  opposed  to  the 
leaders  because  of  the  involvement  of 
military  spending  in  the  domestic 
economy  were  unable  to  muster  enough 
strength  to  hold  such  leaders  back. 

We  in  this  country  have  such  an  in- 
volvement of  military  spending  in  our 
domestic  economy  that  it  is  politically 
risky  to  even  talk  of  cutting  back  de- 
fense spending,  even  if  it  be  waste  we  are 
cutting  out.  Little  thought  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  overall  strength  or  sound- 
ness of  our  economy  in  the  years  ahead, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  major  ne- 
cessities if  we  should  have  war.  Most 
military  witnesses  seem  to  want  what 
they  want  without  reference  to  the  econ- 
omy, which  they  say  is  not  their  par- 
ticular assignment. 

This  year,  for  instance,  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  in  his  opening  statement  to  our 
committee  voluntarily  stated  that  re- 
sponsible budgetary  officials  in  the  naval 
service  throughout  the  Navy  said  they 
needed  something  over  $19  Oillion  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  coming  year,  that  in 
the  budgeting  processes  this  had  been 
scaled  back  to  about  $12  billion,  approxi- 
mately the  amount  we  have  this  year. 
That  would  mean  a  60-percent  increase. 
In  support  of  their  need  for  at  least  the 
full  budget  amount,  it  was  pwinted  out 
that  prices  paid  for  material  by  the  Navy 
had  increased  7  percent  each  of  the  last 
several  years.  Anyone  who  takes  Just 
a  few  moments  to  figure  would  realize 
that  if  we  continue  a  7-percent  increaise 
each  year,  which  in  effect  means  7  per- 
cent further  inflation  each  year,  for 
about  20  years  our  money  would  not  be 
worth  anything;  and  all  know  that  our 
economy  would  crack  up. 

By  the  same  token  if  the  President's 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress 
had  gone  along  with  the  desire  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  described  it,  "of 
responsible  budget  officers  of  the  Navy" 
and  should  grant  the  60 -percent  increase 
which  naval  personnel  would  like  to  have 
over  last  year's  funds  or  tliis  year's 
budget,  if  that  same  course  were  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  other  defense  and 
foreign  aid  programs,  there  would  not  be 
any  money  left  to  run  the  country.  If 
you  are  interested,  you  will  find  this  dis- 
cussion in  the  next  volume  of  our  sub- 
committee hearings,  which  should  be  re- 
leased within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 

AIB    FORCE    ACADEMY 

Most  of  you  will  recall  the  building  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  where  the  Air 
Force  paid  no  attention  to  the  congres- 
sional limits  on  money  to  be  spent,  nor 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  finding  that 
much  spending  was  illegal,  but  spent 
what  they  wanted  to  in  order  to  get  what 
they  wanted. 

Now  they  are  training  fine  Air  Force 
officers  there,  I  am  sure;  but  please  real- 


ize those  young  men  being  trained  there 
imder  "hothouse  conditions"  in  that 
rarefied  financial  atmosphere  will  likely 
be  passing  on  the  spending  of  half  the 
national  Income  within  10  years. 

Do  you  suppose  such  a  record  of  ex- 
penditures tends  to  cause  them  to  have 
much  awareness  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  economy  or  really  to  give  any 
thought  to  it? 

I  would  point  out  that  our  announce- 
ment to  the  world,  which  I  think  very 
foolish,  that  the  United  States  will  never 
strike  the  first  blow  means  that  Russia, 
by  opening  the  Iron  Curtain  slightly  to 
show  one  sample,  or  one  prototype,  or  by 
dropping  misleading  claims  for  our  in- 
telligence to  pick  up.  could  bleed  us 
white  without  spending  much  money 
themselves. 

This  very  real  possibility  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  us,  unless  we  keep  con- 
scious of  maintaining  a  sound  economy, 
of  protecting  it.  If  we  go  overboard 
every  time  Russia  makes  a  claim,  or 
makes  a  little  show,  Russia  could  win 
without  striking  a  blow  by  making  us 
destroy  ourselves. 

Illustrative  of  this  was  May  Day  a  few 
years  ago,  when  Russia  showed  a  big 
bomber.  Immediately  our  people  said 
they  had  12,  with  hundreds  more  coming 
off  the  lines.  The  Budget  Bureau  was 
accused  of  letting  our  defense  down; 
Secretary  Wilson  came  before  Congress 
for  $450  million  extra  for  our  B-36 
bomber.  I  believe  it  was. 

Now  it  is  agreed  Russia  never  had 
them,  and  our  B-36  has  gone  the  way 
of  the  horse  and  buggy. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  cite  to  you  these 
numerous  examples  of  what  goes  on  with 
the  military  by  quoting  to  you  from  a 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
January  23.  1957.  in  connection  with  a 
defense  appropriation  bill  from  my  com- 
mittee. This  speech  was  off  the  cuff  but 
from  the  heart,  and  I  quote: 

lylr.  Chalnn&n,  I  have  served  on  this  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
various  departments  In  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. As  some  of  you  may  recall,  trying 
to  learn  as  much  as  I  could  I  went  to  Rus- 
sia In  1956,  spending  my  time  with  our 
own  people  from  our  own  Embassy  and 
traveling  over  the  country.  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  maJce  myself  as  well  Informed 
as  possible,  but  with  all  of  that  effort  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  Just  how  great  the  Rus- 
sian threat  is.  I  simply  do  not  know.  My 
speech  here  today  is  not  to  minimize  In  the 
least  the  dangers  of  Russia  and  Russian  ag- 
gression; but  it  Is  to  speak  a  word  of  cau- 
tion, that  we  do  not  let  our  fear  of  Russia 
make  us  destroy  ourselves  at  home. 

First,  may  I  say  to  you,  it  Is  In  the  record 
of  these  hearings  that  the  successful  flight 
of  the  satellite  weu  not  unexpected  to  the 
United  States.  The  surprise  lay  In  the  fact 
that  It  was  a  number  of  weeks,  or  a  few 
months,  earlier  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. I  think  the  record  Is  clear  that 
prior  to  the  satellite's  launching  the  military 
people  In  our  Government  made  the  deter- 
mination to  devote  most  of  our  energies  and 
attention  to  the  missUe  program,  and  the 
prime  endeavor  was  toward  getting  the  mis- 
sile to  come  down  at  the  proper  place  with- 
out disintegrating.  In  other  words,  decisions 
were  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  like- 
lihood of   the  successful  Russian  satellite. 
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I  think,  lix>klng  lxu:k.  that  our  folks  now 
realize  we  may  have  underestimated  the 
psychological  benefits  the  Russians  might 
get  throughout  the  world  In  successfully 
launching  the  satellite.  Be  that  as  It  may. 
that  has  passed.  The  tragedy,  as  I  see  It. 
and  the  danger,  as  I  see  It,  second  only.  If 
second  at  all,  to  the  Russian  threat.  Is  what 
we  are  doing  to  ourselves  because  of  Rus- 
sia. We  are  Judging  our  defense  not  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  we  spend.  We  are  Judg- 
ing our  defense  by  how  much  money  we 
appropriate  smd  how  much  money  we  spend, 
as  well  as  by  how  large  a  backlog  of  orders 
we  give  certain  corixjratlons  In  certain 
States. 

I  retiu-ned  here  In  December  1957,  right 
after  the  satellite  had  been  successfully 
launched  by  the  Russians;  and  one  of  the 
first  things  to  meet  my  eyes  was  an  article 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which 
everybody  knows  is  a  stable  and  conservative 
newspaper.  It  w.as  said  In  that  article  that 
In  view  of  the  slight  downturn  In  business 
the  Government  was  going  to  pump  prime 
by  putting  out  more  defense  contracts. 
Now,  is  that  a  way  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  how  to  meet  the  Russian  threat?  Is 
promoting  business  what  we  use  as  the  de- 
termining factor? 

I  turn  to  the  US.  News  &  World  Report 
and  see  the  headline  "Big  Spending — Lift 
for  Business."  In  the  next  Issue:  The  New 
Congress — Pump  Prlmlne  "  And  In  another 
Issue  It  says:  "$2  5  BUllnn  for  Missiles. 
More  To  Come.  Who  Gets  It?"  Then  It  lists 
the  companies  which  will  profit  by  such 
spending. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  I  pointed 
out  the  Defense  Department  spent  $50  bil- 
lion with  10  corporations  In  5  years,  and 
their  stocks  Increased  In  value  from  an 
average  of  $58  per  share  to  8149  per  share  In 
that   period. 

We  had  a  candidate  for  national  office 
Insist  as  one  reason  to  support  him  and 
his  party  that  If  he  and  his  party  were 
elected,  contracts  would  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can Motors  so  It  would  no:  go  under;  and 
may  I  say  If  we  are  spreading  the  pie.  Ameri- 
can Motors  Is  entitled  to  Its  share.  But 
what  a  way  to  nrn  a  railroad. 

It  is  seiiotu  when  we  use  defense  as  a 
means  to  pump  prime,  no  matter  whose 
district  It  may  be  In.  It  Is  putting  our 
economy  on  a  shaky  basis,  and  It  seriously 
weakens  our  chances  of  meeting  a  real  war. 
May  I  say  with  all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
we  are  a  greater  threat  to  ourselves  because 
of  the  fear  of  Russia  than  Russia  Is  to  us. 

If  this  thing  Is  as  seriouE  as  It  Is  said  to 
be.  let  us  start  locking  to  how  much  defense 
we  are  getting  for  the  dollar  Instead  of  Judg- 
ing defense  by  how  many  dollars  you  give 
the  Department  for  a  home  for  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chlv'fs  of  StaJT.  or  to  Increase 
the  grade  of  all  civilians  on  an  average  of 
two  grades  In  the  last  2  years. 

Yes.  It  Is  time  that  we  put  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  first;  and  the  first  place 
to  do  that  Is  here  at  home,  so  that  we 
get  some  defense  for  the  dollar.  If  every 
time  you  see  a  new  wrinkle  on  the  Soviet 
sun  you  want  more  spending,  more  money. 
Instead  of  thinking  about  how  you  might 
shift  what  you  are  already  upending  It  for — 
you  are  going  about  It  the  wrong  way.  We 
are  making  our  dollar  cheaper  and  cheaper, 
to  the  point  that  our  folks  lose  confidence 
In  It. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  2  years 
ago.  that  great  leader  and  fine  Member,  the 
bead  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  In 
presenting  the  military  public  works  bill 
which  amounts  to  about  a  billion  dollars 
every  year,  moctly  spread  over  the  country, 
told  us  In  the  House.  "My  friends,  there  Is 
something  in  this  bill  for  every  Member." 
And  sure  enough,  when  you  read  the  re- 
quests for  military  construction,   they   had 


them  listed  by  States  so  you  cotikl  see  every 
Member  bad  a  monetary  Interest  In  passage. 

Under  this  fill  funding,  that  my  friends 
believe  Ih  so  riuch,  every  time  you  try  to 
cut  any  of  them  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  get 
cails  saying,  "Did  you  know  that  is  In  my 
district?"  I  had  them  In  the  last  few  days. 
No;  I  am  kind  of  walking  alone.  I  cannot 
work  my  side  of  the  street.  I  do  not  even 
have  anibody  on  my  side  of  the  street  to 
work  wltii. 

But  I  plead  with  you  to  think  about  It. 
It  is  hlgfc  time  we  begin  to  look  after  keep- 
ing a  sound  ani  secure  country  and  getting 
a  dollar's  wortli  of  defense  for  every  dollar 
spent. 

Again,  as  I  t)ld  you  last  year,  In  the  Air 
Force  tliey  had  bo  much  money  they  set 
up  a  gruup  of  officers  and  men  to  try  to 
see  how  inuch  :noney  they  did  have  In  how 
many  different  accounts.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  record.  They  called  It  Operation  Smoke- 
out.  Then,  wl.en  they  did  find  out  how 
much  money  they  had  that  they  did  not 
know  they  h.id  they  recovered  it  to  th<*ir 
own  use  and  called  It  "recoupment  " 

I  hii.\e  not  b';'en  able  to  bring  this  up  to 
date;  biit  last  year  at  the  time  this  bill 
was  up.  they  had  already  recovered  from 
themselves  In  excess  of  $1,300  million,  which 
until  Operation  Smokeout  they  did  not 
know  th»y    had  so  far  as  use  was  concerned. 

To  put  It  Ir  a  nutshell,  Mr  Chalrm.n. 
because  we  ha/e  Federal  spending  tied  In 
with  ■■pump  priming"  and  tied  In  with  our 
domestic  economy,  we  look  at  now  niucii 
money  we  appropriate  and  tell  the  people. 
"We  are  safe  because  we  are  spending  the 
money,  eren  Increasing  It."  Certain  Domo- 
crats  are  sayln|;  In  the  press.  "Why  we  are 
going  to  look  after  you  and  that  Is  why  we 
ought  to  h^ve  a  Democratic  President,  be- 
cause wo  will  upend  $2  or  $3  billion  more 
for  deferiBe,"  as  though  that  in  and  of  Itself 
would  piiDvide  fiafety.  And  the  Republicans 
top  that  here  today  by  saying  that  they 
wou:d  ajready  have  been  spending  more 
money  ekcept  lor  the  Democrats.  The  Re- 
publican* are  saylrg  "Congress  cut  out  es- 
sential money  last  year  "  That  Is  Incorrert 
but  It  ."^hiows  wliat  the  country  Is  up  .igalnst 
from  some   par:y   leaders  In   both   parties. 

It  so  happens  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson 
that  tha  soundness  of  our  economy  Is  a 
major  part  of  our  defease.  I  Joined  with 
him  in  most  of  the  things  he  did.  I  hope 
that  I  may  ha-. e  expressed  myself  a  little 
less  briLstjuely  than  wa.s  his  custom  some- 
times. Howeve.'-.  I  want  It  understood  that 
I  admlra  his  courage  because  he  had  an 
awareness  of  the  necessity  of  starting  to 
get  things  dune  at  home 

But  let  us  get  down  to  my  main  worry 
As  a  retired  admiral  expressed  it  to  me  Here 
Is  the  wr»y  you  are  handling  your  defense — 
because  we  knew  the  Russians  have  a  gcod 
football  (leam.  ve  are  tryin:^  to  surround  the 
perimete?  of  tie  football  field  with  good 
football  players  and  the  primary  rea.-^on  for 
that  Is  tftat  evtrybody  gets  a  cut  out  of  the 
salaries  at  such  extra  football  players,  labor, 
industry,  and  congressional  districts. 

In  tiie  process,  we  have  our  economy  and 
our  domestic  programs  caught  In  defense 
spending;  and,  If  you  know  your  history, 
such  a  situation  contributed  greatly  to  lead- 
ing Germany  lntx>  two  World  Wars  and  Japan 
Into  one.  I  hojje  that  we  are  smarter  than 
they  are.  But  it  appears  to  me  we  are  on 
the  road  and  perhaps  running  a  little  faster 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  than  they  were 
We  need  defenise.  but  we  must  Judge  our 
defense  by  the  wisdom  with  which  we  spend 
rather  thdn  how  much  we  spend. 

I  repeat.  If  the  danger  from  Russia  Is  as 
great  as  many  believe,  we  had  better  put  lint 
things  firrt;  and  above  all  we  must  make  our 
defense  fleclslons  on  defense  needs  rather 
than  on  a  pimip-  priming  basis 
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In  order  to  get  some  Idea  of  size  and 
cost  of  the  defenw  program,  I  present  a 
few  statistics. 

Funds  available  to  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment for  military  services  each  year 
since  1951  are: 

Billion 

1951... 160  7 

1952 60  1 

1953 48  6 

4 

8 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

196U  (estimated) 


41 


34 
28 

31  9 
2 
1 
2 

40   6 

1961    (estimated) 40  6 

In  addition,  large  sums  are  authorized 
each  year  for  international  socunty  pro- 
grams, closely  related  to  our  defense 
effort 

Another  indicat:on  of  the  size  of  this 
program  is  the  nomber  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  its  various  activities.  In  June 
1950  the  Deferuse  Department  alone  had 
1,460,000  military  and  753.000  civilian 
personnel.  By  June  1959  this  figure  was 
2  500  000  military-  :ind  1  078,000  civilians, 
a  total  of  nearly  3,600,000  In  addition, 
nearly  40.000  people  are  ensaged  in  those 
activities  which  di'ectly  support  the  De- 
fen.'-e  Department,  including  the  ICA, 
Civil  and  Dfirw^c  Mobilization.  Atomic 
E!nerpy  Commission,  Selective  Service 
System,  and  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration.  The  total  num- 
ber of  people  enjjaged  dirrctly  in  the 
defense  prog^ram  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment represents  over  2  pcrci-nt  of  our 
total  population. 

Nearly  57  perct>nt  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures in  1961  is  golni?  directly  to 
the  security  effort  And  this  does  not 
include  the  $5  5  billion  for  the  veterans 
programs  or  any  part  of  the  $9  6  billion 
of  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  both  of 
which  are  largely  due  to  our  national  se- 
curity programs. 

A    SEHIODS    EJTtCT — Ijtn  ATIOW 

Of  course,  the  most  serious  immediate 
result  of  a  heavy  expenditure  in  the 
name  of  defense,  such  as  we  now  have, 
IS  inflation. 

Many  seem  to  believe  that  we  can  ex- 
pend 20  percent  of  our  enercles  for  na- 
tional defense  and  not  only  have  the 
same  amount  left  but  actually  have 
more — make  a  proiit,  so  to  speak  It  can- 
not be  done,  but  ui  order  to  lead  people 
to  believe  it  is  being  done  we  have  to  a 
large  extent  supported  our  military 
spending;  by  inflation. 

Theoretically,  such  inflation  ran  be 
avoided  by  properly  financing  U-e  costs 
through  taxation  and  other  revenue-pro- 
ducing means.  Actually,  however,  for 
Uie  last  10  or  15  years  this  Government 
lias  not  raised  anything  like  the  amount 
of  money  that  it  h;is  spent.  Throughout 
the  last  war  and  up  until  this  date  it  is 
estimated  the  Ctovernment  collected  <n 
taxes  only  about  |1  of  each  $2  it  nas 
spent.  The  other  dollar  was  raised  by 
issuing  bonds,  wtuch  became  the  biisis 
for  prmtlng  more  money.  With  all  the 
so-called  prosperity  which  we  feci  we 
have  enjoyed  for  the  past  8  or  10  years 
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we  have  been  paymg  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  our  bills,  having  now  a  debt  of 
approximately  $290  billion 

The  Government  has  been  doing  what 
some  individuals  have  tried  to  do.  It  has 
found  It  can  pay  debts  by  issuing  notes 
The  Government  has  learned  to  take 
those  notes  from  one  bank  or  buyer  to 
another,  and  like  the  individual  the 
longer  we  continut-  this  situation  the 
worse  off  we  become.  At  one  time  we 
realized  we  could  not  carry  on  this  kind 
of  thing  indefinitely;  but  now  few  people 
seem  to  want  to  stop.  The  greatest  opti- 
mist of  today  is  someone  who  foresees  a 
balanced  budget  for  1  year. 

TliLs  practice  has  resulted  in  an  infla- 
tionary situation  which  has  become  in- 
creasinjily  serious  t-ach  year,  witli  the 
result  that  our  price  levels  have  con- 
tinued to  climb.  Using  1947-49  as  a 
base,  consumers'  prices  have  increased 

since  1939,  as  follows: 

Percent 

1939 59.  4 

1950 I 102.  8 

1959  (November) [ 125  6 

We  have  a  great  number  of  people  in 
this  country  who  are  retired,  disabled, 
dependent  on  insur Alice  or  fixed  .salary 
and  who  are  helpless  against  inflation. 
Many  are  under  social  security.  Others 
are  dependent  on  old  age  pensions.  Re- 
serves that  have  been  built  up  to  the 
credit  of  these  proi;rams  on  the  books 
of  the  Nation  are  fixed  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars as  of  the  day  they  are  paid  in  Bui 
the  dollar  gets  cheaper  and  cheaper,  and 
thus  the  fund  gets  smaller  and  smaller 
in  comparison  with  what  yuu  have  io 
pay  to  provide  real  security 

When  an  individual  can  pay  a  dollar 
debt  with  a  75-cent  dollar  years  later, 
and  a  50-cent  doll.ir  if  he  waits  mil 
longer,  it  can  become  habit  forming.  It 
can  wreak  havoc  once  it  gets  to  the 
pomt  where  no  one  has  any  confidence 
In  the  dolllar. 

I  was  in  China  during  the  war  when 
that  government  quit  printing  $10  bills 
because  it  cost  more  to  print  them  than 
the  $10  bill  would  buy.  At  that  time  it 
cost  about  $1,500  a  day  to  hire  a  man  to 
do  a  day  s  work.  Tlie  person  hired  with 
this  $1,500,  however,  could  hardly  buy 
enough  to  eat.  Needless  to  say.  the 
government  of  that  country  fell. 

Prance  followed  this  inflationary 
course  and,  fraJikly,  could  not  have 
protected  itself  for  a  week  without  help. 
De  Gaulle  had  to  be  recalled. 

Our  people  in  the  United  States  are  al- 
ready becommg  d;sturbed  about  the 
present  and  future  value  of  our  m.oney. 
Our  people  are  getting  fearful  of  the 
American  dollar.  Look  around  you. 
Farm  iilcome  has  been  so  low  as  to 
change  the  picture,  but  for  years  many 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  professional  men 
bought  farms,  and  even  now  keep  the 
price  of  farmland  far  about  its  earn- 
ing ability.  Many  businessmen  have 
gone  out  from  the  cities  and  bought 
land,  not  because  tlie  farm  will  bring  a 
fair  rate  of  return  on  the  mvestment, 
but  because  they  want  something  firm, 
something  they  can  pick  up  in  their 
hands,  something  they  can  see  It  has 
been  the  history  of  every  country.    When 
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leading  citizens  of  other  nations  became 
fearful,  passed  up  productive  investment 
for  a  hedge  against  inflation,  when  a 
large  percentage  started  dodging  the  tax 
collector,  it  inevitably  resulted  in  a 
crackup  of  the  economy  of  these  nations. 
Can  this  country  be  an  exception? 

KtTWCT    ON    INDIVIDUAL    INrriATTVB 

Probably  our  greatest  long-range 
danger  is  in  the  effect  such  national  poli- 
cies will  have  upon  tlie  initiative  and 
energy  of  our  people,  young  and  old. 
Why  should  a  person  work  and  save  if 
what  he  has  is  to  be  taken  away  by  m- 
flation.  It  is  apparent  that  more  and 
more  people  want  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  everj-thmg.  Instead  of  re- 
lying on  himself  the  individual  is  tend- 
ing to  rely  more  and  more  on  a  labor 
union,  on  the  company  that  employs  him, 
on  a  f armer  s  cooperative,  on  a  trade 
associataon  or  a  professional  society,  and 
on  his  Government. 

XmXT    ON     P»!VATI     BUSINESS 

When  the  Government  builds  a  plant 
for  some  companies,  as  it  did  a  few  years 
ago,  to  that  extent  they  are  setting  up 
competition  in  that  field,  not  only  in 
wartime  but  thereafter  When  you 
givf  .<:pecial  tax  amortization  to  some 
campanies  in  order  to  get  them  to  in- 
crease their  production,  you  not  only 
favor  such  companies  but  actually  you 
may  end  up  with  a  reduced  production 
as  against  that  which  you  intended, 

A  few  years  ago  I  studied  this  problem 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  The  products 
that  go  into  nitrogenous  fertilizer  are 
products  which  m  time  of  war  are  greatly 
m  demand  to  meet  military  needs.  They 
also  are  products  which  have  other  large 
uses  as  chemicals,  so  frequently  the 
prices  for  the  chemicals  in  other  chemi- 
cal processes  exceed  their  value  as  fer- 
tilizer. Then  such  chemicals  go  mto 
.such  uses  These  facts,  together  with 
the  increased  production  need  from  agri- 
culture during  t)ic  war  caused  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  that  there  should 
be  an  mcrease  in  the  amount  of  nitrate 
fertilizer.  The  Government  set  as  a  goal 
an  increase,  I  believe,  of  500,000  tons  of 
nitrate  products  a  year.  The  companies 
which  had  been  in  this  field  were  asked 
to  subscribe  to  such  mcrease;  and  the 
Increase  was  oversubscribed  by  more 
than  a  himdred  percent. 

Tax  amortization  certificates  were  is- 
sued to  the  first  companies  to  sign  up. 
The  increased  production  was  made  or 
in  the  process  of  bemg  made.  But  there 
were  more  companies  which  wished  to 
produce  nitrate  fertilizers,  fully  a  hun- 
dred percent  more  than  that  which  was 
permitted  under  the  goal  set.  As  a  re- 
sult many  companies  were  left  out. 

You  may  ask.  "Why  don't  those  com- 
panies go  ahead  and  expand  on  their 
own'"  If  they  do,  they  have  to  compete 
with  these  other  companies  which  have 
gotten  tax  relief  and  will  be  able  to  amor- 
tize their  Increased  plant  expansion 
within  5  years,  whereas  those  who  ex- 
pand on  their  own  without  such  tax 
amortization  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  on  an  equal  basis  for  5  years. 


It  was  admitted  by  the  head  of  the 
Defense  Production  Administration  that 
through  this  means  they  not  only  had 
the  authority  to  determine  which  com- 
panies got  the  tax  amortization,  but  he 
readily  could  see  that  in  their  efforts  to 
get  increased  production.  In  effect,  for  a 
given  period  of  time,  it  could  be  that 
their  actions  which  helped  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  might  actually  serve  to  reduce 
the  supplies  that  might  have  otherwise 
been  made  available  if  business  itself 
had  moved  into  the  field.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  Government  in  this  kind  of  oper- 
ation actually  decides  whether  the 
manufacturers  in  a  given  field  will  have 
competition. 

In  the  case  of  aluminum  the  Govern- 
ment determined  increased  amounts 
were  needed.  And  the  Government 
then,  beheving  there  should  be  competi- 
tion in  this  field,  granted  permits  and 
tax  amortization  to  new  companies, 
thereby  giving  competition  to  the  Alu- 
minum Co  of  America  and  to  the  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Co.,  which  had  almost  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  in  the  field.  Perhaps  that 
is  good.  However,  as  a  lawyer,  I  have  al- 
ways understood  you  are  limited  to 
breaking  up  monopoly  by  court  order  and 
not  by  competition. 

Thus  it  is  imder  the  guise  of  national 
defense  we  have  seen  the  Government 
moving  more  and  more  into  the  field  of 
determining  who  can  go  and  who  can 
stay  In  business. 

DISLOCATION    OF    INDUSTHT 

Another  serious  result  of  large  de- 
fense spending  is  the  dislocation  of  the 
normal  operation  of  industry  and  disrup- 
tion of  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
Military  contracts  involvmg  large  sums 
of  money,  extensive  quantities  of  man- 
power and  materials  and  frequently  a 
large  portion  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  a 
particular  item  invariably  upset  the  nor- 
mal distribution  of  business  among  the 
various  areas  of  the  country  and  disturb 
the  balance  between  large  corpMjrations 
and  small  business. 

Awarding  business  in  such  large  quan- 
tities usually  limits  normal  competition 
among  bidders.  Use  of  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  contracts  on  a  negotiated  basis,  which 
we  contmue  in  nearly  all  cases,  whatever 
you  may  be  told,  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
costly  and  disrupting  method  of  doing 
business. 

Other  serious  economic  and  social 
problems  frequently  result  from  this  dis- 
location of  industry,  including  manpower 
shortages  in  one  area  and  unemployment 
in  another.  Shortages  of  housing, 
schools,  and  community  facilities  also 
have  developed  In  certain  war  impacted 
areas,  with  very  serious  consequences. 

The  shortage  of  defense  contracts  in 
New  England  and  several  other  parts  of 
the  country  created  a  serious  problem. 
Unemployment  and  unemploj-ment  pay- 
ments increased  in  those  areas.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  where  the  principal  indus- 
try there  was  watchmaking,  for  which 
very  few  defense  dollars  have  been  spent 
at  the  present  time.  This  same  condi- 
tion has  existed  in  many  other  areas 
where  the  special  Items  produced  are  not 
In  dexnioul  for  military  purposes. 
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Another  problem  of  industry  which 
results  from  larye  military  contracts  re- 
sults from  the  tendency  to  award  an  in- 
creasingly larger  percentage  of  such  con- 
tracts to  the  larger  industrial  concerns. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  during 
periods  of  large  military  expenditures, 
the  smaller  companies  tliroughout  the 
country  are  starved  out.  It  is  only 
natural  for  the  contracting  ofiBcials  of 
the  Military  Establishment  to  give  pref- 
erence to  Uie  larger  organizations,  since 
production  of  many  military  items  re- 
quires special  skills  and  equipment  not 
possessed  by  smaller  concerns.  Fre- 
quently large  amounts  of  capital  re- 
quired for  large-scale  production  of  mili- 
tary ordnance  are  required  to  establish 
the  plant  and  facilities.  Also,  the  mat- 
ter of  deadlines  and  speed  in  production 
gives  an  advantage  to  the  larger  pro- 
ducer. So  this  complaint  is  not  in  criti- 
cism of  any  one.  It  is  merely  recognition 
of  one  of  the  less  desirable  effects  of  the 
defense  effort. 

IFFEOr    ON    ACBICTTLTtritE    AND    N.MTTRAL 
BESOtTRCES 

During  the  war  we  called  on  American 
agriculture  to  "feed  the  world."  Never 
has  a  group  responded  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Short  of  labor,  machinery,  and 
fertilizer,  the  fanner  increased  his  pro- 
duction. It  was  increased  by  more  than 
25  percent.  Then  with  the  war  over, 
though  there  was  a  need  to  help  feed 
foreign  countries  until  they  got  on  their 
feet,  with  his  plant  expanded,  ac- 
cxistomed  to  huge  demands  for  his 
products,  we  find  American  agriculture 
the  whipping  boy  of  the  press  and  of 
many  of  the  people. 

We  have  tried  to  meet  the  problem 
with  foreign  aid.  The  records  show  that 
not  only  have  we  been  supplying  the 
money  to  foreign  countries  through  mu- 
tual security  and,  in  turn,  selling  com- 
modities back  for  it.  but  we  have  pro- 
vided capital  for  foreign  countries  to  go 
into  business,  setting  up  competition  for 
ourselves — much  of  it  by  American  com- 
panies  abroad. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  before  our  com- 
mittee last  week,  we  have  exported 
through  the  various  aid  programs  $50 
billion  in  capital.  We  are  feeling  it  in 
the  movement  of  our  gold  reserves.  With 
that  much  of  our  capital  exported,  you 
can  easily  see  that  competition  of  bor- 
rowers for  capital  remaining  is  result- 
ing in  constantly  increasing  interest 
rates. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative Members  of  the  Congress,  one 
of  those  who  has  participated  in  prac- 
tically every  move  to  reduce  national 
expenses — sometimes  to  the  extent  that 
even  I  felt  he  was  being  shortsighted — 
came  to  me  and  said  he  certainly  re- 
gretted to  see  me  vote  to  cut  foreign 
aid,  because,  as  he  said.  "I  do  not  know 
whether  you  ever  noticed  it,  but  I  have 
always  supported  the  mutual  security 
program,  largely  because  we  were  sell- 
ing these  commodities  to  the  mutual 
security  countries  for  that  money." 

Thus,  It  is  a  $6  billion  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram obtained  a  vote  in  that  instance 
because  to  some  extent  commodities  from 
his  area  were  being  sold  for  the  funds 


which  were  being  granted  to  the  coun- 
tries. It  would  be  much  cheaper  and 
far  less  itiflationary  if  we  gave  away  the 
commodities  instead  of  giving  them  the 
money  to  buy  such  commodities. 

DKPLrnON  or  OUK  NATIONAL  RKSOtTRCIS 

We  had  in  this  country  about  150  years 
ago  8,000  million  board  feet  of  timber. 
Today  we  have  about  1.600  million  board 
feet. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago  we  had  8  000  million  tons  of  iron 
ore.  Today  it  is  down  to  62  percent  of 
what  we  originally  had. 

Only  175  years  ago  we  had  in  this  Na- 
tion 500  million  acres  of  fertile  soil  We 
have  wasted  200  million  acres  of  that 
land,  and  there  is  another  100  million 
that  is  washing  away  today. 

By  1975.  according  to  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  population,  we  will  have 
a  population,  not  of  150  million  but  190 
million 

When  you  at  propria te  money  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  the  money  comes  back 
here  for  the  purchase  of  commodities 
Since  we  get  the  money,  they  get  the 
goods.  We  thiis  have  no  goods  to  off- 
set the  expenditures,  and  the  resulting 
inflation  is  apparent.  The  money  that 
we  have  let  foreign  countries  have  is  a 
part  of  the  national  debt. 

It  is  a  problem  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  handle  this  ?reat  public  debt.  What 
we  have  really  done,  however,  is  to  de- 
plete our  supply-  of  iron  ore,  our  oil  re- 
serve, our  timber,  our  soil  fertility. 
Sixty-five  perc»  nt  of  the  basic  raw  ma- 
terials that  art'  used  m  industry  come 
from  the  farm,  and  the  other  35  percent 
almw;t  without  exception  depletes  our 
iron  ore  and  the  other  basic  natural  re- 
sources we  have  in  this  country.  Many 
people  df)  not  seem  to  worry  about  that 
fact. 

The  piesideiit  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  in  an  article  carried  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  quoted  by  the  Readers  Di- 
gest, said 

We  make  a  mistalce  tn  think  of  natural 
resources  as  so  many  stacks  of  raw  ma- 
terial pllad  up  in  a  storehouse  The  fact 
seems  to  be  th;it  the  first  storehouse  In 
which  mail  foun<i  himsflf  was  only  one  of  a 
series  .\$  he  u.;e<l  up  what  was  piled  In 
that  first  room  he  found  he  could  fashion 
a  kpy  to  open  a  coor  to  a  lari^er  room.  And 
as  he  usee  the  contents  of  this  lars?er  room 
he  discovered  th';re  was  another  room  be- 
yond, larger  stUl. 

It  is  concelvaMe  that  the  entire  globe, 
earth,  ocaan.  and  air,  represents  raw  ma- 
terial for  mankind  to  utUlze  with  more  and 
more  Ingenuity  and  skill.  The  stone  age 
lasted  several  hur  dred  thousand  years  The 
copper  an<l  bronzf  age  400  years.  In  modern 
times  the  age  of  iron  has  given  way  to  the 
steel  age.  Steel  was  first  made  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  95  years  ago. 

Sounda  nice,  does  it  not?  But  China 
exhausted  her  natural  resources,  and  she 
is  still  without.  So  it  is  with  India  and 
nearly  every  wornout  country  we  are 
aiding  today. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO-" 

What  can  we  do?  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  easy  answer.  I  rather  think 
we  would  make  a  mistake  trying  to  cut 
back  to  IB,  20.  or  30  years  ago.  I  believe 
the  best  we  can  hope  for.  and  that  which 
is  best  far  us,  is  to  try  to  seek  a  period 


of  stability.  In  other  words,  do  not  try 
to  turn  back,  but  try  to  level  off,  and 
transfer  our  wasteful  defense  spending 
to  developing  our  Nation  at  home,  where 
we  get  value  for  the  dollar  spent. 

Let  us  hold  defense  spendmg  to  real 
defense.  Let  us  realize  that  "surplus  to 
defense  needs"  spending  could  be  better 
spent  almost  anywhere  else 

I  think  the  fir.s';  %te^  is  a  balanced 
budget.  With  a  balanced  budget  we  can 
measure  benefit  again-st  cost  Let  us 
realize  that  all  cannot  make  a  living  and 
ail  accumulate  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes 
unless  somebody  else  owes  them  What 
we  are  accumulating  is  the  Government's 
promi.ses  to  pay  While  we  may  hold 
our  fair  share  of  money  and  bonds,  our 
name  is  signed  to  the  notes  and  bonds 
that  everyone  else  holds. 

In  the  period  of  adjustment  let  us  have 
real  soil  con.servation  m  the  great  water- 
sheds of  our  Nation  and  .stop  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  little  floods 
which  periodically  give  us  something 
like  the  great  Kansas-Missouri  flood, 
w  hich  did  S2  billion  worth  of  damage 
Let  us  spend  our  money  for  roads  and 
schools  and  ho.'^pitals  and  similar  work.s 

That  would  be  much  better  than  pump 
primin?  under  the  name  of  defen.se  Let 
us  realize  that  .security  comes  from  with- 
in, and  that  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
Nation  which  owe.s  $290  billion  merely 
means  we  are  dep<'ndent  upon  the  fu- 
ture earning  power;;  of  our  own  country. 

DOMESTIC  PT7B1JC    WORKS    BILL 

In  the  last  session  of  Congre.ss  the 
President  vetoed  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  because  we  could  not 
afford,  he  said,  the  future  costs  of  the^e 
domestic  public  improvements  in  view  of 
our  governmental  expenditures.  Con- 
gress failed  to  override  hi.s  veto  When 
I  could  get  no  one  eLse  to  do  so,  I  offered 
the  motion  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
President  with  the  new  starts  included. 

After  a  bitter  fight  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  my  motion  carried  19 
to  17.  It  swept  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Then  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill  the  second  time,  we  overrode  his 
veto  This  is  the  first  time  this  ever 
happ>ened  in  history.  I  am  proud  of  my 
part  in  that  action.  However.  I  am  even 
more  happy  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Conprt'ss  approved  my  ar- 
gument, which  I  repeat  here: 

Mr  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  offered  this  mo- 
tion to  reduce  each  Item  2'^  percent  and  to 
retain  the  67  new  project*,  after  It  became 
apparent  that  It  wcu'.fi  not  be  offered  other- 
wise I  am  not  p.  »mb<r  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommlttt  I  have  no  projects 
In  this  bill,  present,  past,  or  future  I 
offered  that  motion  becau.se  I  think,  and  I 
thought  then,  that  It  Is  high  time  we  took 
care  of  our  own  country 

If  the  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  are  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid 
program  of  billions  of  dollars  annually.  If 
we  are  going  to  raise  travel  allowances  for 
Federal  employees.  Ftderal  pay.  If  we  are 
going  U}  Increase  benefits  to  veterans,  and 
provide  more  Inflated  dollars  to  almost  every- 
thing, If  we  are  going  to  have  all  these 
other  things,  if  we  continue  using  appro- 
priations to  put  money  In  the  hands  of 
people  and  thereby  Increase  the  national 
debt.  I  think  that  we  owe  it  to  our  future 
and  to  our  chUdren  to  protect  our  own  coun- 
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try,  \\.*  soil  and  Its  nitural  resources.  The 
President's  veto  would  have  us  do  all  theM 
other  things  at  the  expense  of  otir  own 
country 

These  facta  are  ariyument.  not  against 
domestic  public  works  but  for  thera^.  May 
I  say  to  you  that  the  argurrient  made  as  to 
how  much  we  owe,  and  about  the  deficit,  and 
ail  of  that.  Is  the  strongest  argument  for 
giving  attention  to  our  own  country  that 
I  can  bring  you.  May  I  tell  you  that  the 
strength  of  the  dollars  that  we  have,  the 
ability  to  pay  debts  that  we  owe.  for  what- 
ever It  Is  worth.  Is  dependent  upon  the 
country   that  stands  behind   It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mone"  spent  Improving  the 
Nation,  preventing  floxls  that  cause  dam- 
age of  hundreds  of  ml  lions  o.'  dollars — and 
firevenilng  drought  damage.  Improving  har- 
bors. Is  sound.  Yes.  I  would  look  out  for 
my  country  first,  recognizing  that  It  Is  the 
basis  for  everything  Then  after  we  have 
looked  after  the  facte ry  and  the  home,  I 
would  see  what  else  we  were  able  to  do. 

I  am  glad  I  won  out  in  that  fight ;  I  am 
glad  the  President's  budget  this  year 
yielded  on  this  issue. 

We  must  have  a  strong  defense.  To 
have  a  strong  defense  we  must  see  we  get 
a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent.  We 
must  realize  that  for  the  defense  to  be 
strong,  the  economy  must  be  strong — and 
that  means  we  must  cut  out  waste,  cut 
out  expenditures  in  t';e  name  of  defense 
which  provide  no  real  defense,  but  which 
provide  built-in  Inflation.  We  must  keep 
developing  our  country  at  home,  we  must 
not  let  the  Nation  run  down. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stressed  this  phase 
of  our  problem  as  strongly  as  I  know 
how,  realizing  that  with  my  100  percent 
effort.  I  cannot  hope  to  obtain  over  10 
percent  effectiveness. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  !Mr.  MinshallI. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chai:man.  I 
had  not  planned  to  speak  today  on  this 
bill,  but  in  view  of  the  fatt  that  one  of 
the  programs  I  have  been  especially  in- 
terest<xl  In  has  been  mentioned  I  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  think  I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I  did 
not  commend  my  g'xxl  chairman  and 
the  committee  on  the  outstandmg  Job 
they  have  done,  and  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  know  that  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  that  characterizes 
this  committee  is  the  nonpartisan  way  in 
which  it  functions.  There  was  no  mid- 
dle aisle.  During  all  our  dLsciiSsions 
everything  was  done,  every  vote  was 
taken  based  solely  on  what  In  the  mind 
of  each  Congressman  was  best  for  all 
of  America.  That  Ls  the  kind  of  bill  we 
present  to  you;  What  Is  best  for  all 
America? 

Mr  Chairman,  a  year  ago  I  was  among 
the  committee  members  who  sought  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  1960  Bomarc  program 
by  some  $200  million.  There  were  two 
basic  reasons  behind  my  position  at  that 
time. 

First  was  my  belief  that  we  were 
spending  far  too  much  money  for  a 
weapon  that  would  not  be  available  In 
quantity  until  the  manned  aircraft 
threat  for  which  it  was  designed  had 
been  replaced  by  im  ICBM  against 
which  Bomarc  is  atxsolutely  useless. 

I  was  gratified  when  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force.  General  White,  came 


before  our  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee last  March  and  took  some- 
what the  same  position.  While  I  real- 
ize that  all  flight  test  programs  must 
suffer  failures,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  conduct  such  flight 
tests,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Bo- 
marc had  had  much  more  than  its  share 
of  failures  to  date.  Out  of  eight  recent 
test  flights  at  Cajie  Canaveral  they  have 
had  only  one  partially  successful  test, 
and  that  test  got  off  the  pad  and  that 
was  about  all.  Two  immediately  prior 
tests  were  failures,  the  rest  of  them 
never  got  off  the  ground  but  biuned  on 
the  pad. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  even  the  most  lukewarm  ad- 
vocates of  this  Bomarc  program  are 
found  within  the  Air  Force  itself  and 
even  amongst  them  there  are  some 
Doubting  Thomases,  including  General 
White  himself,  who  said  in  testimony  be- 
fore our  conmiittce: 

Yea;  there  has  been  much  slippage — 


As  he  put  it 

There  has  been  much  slippage  In  the  Bo- 
marc program. 

The  other  generals,  the  generals  on  the 
research  and  development  program  for 
the  various  services.  General  Trudeau. 
General  Medaris,  who  recently  resigned, 
Admiral  Hayward,  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor, 
all  a^ree  that  the  Bomarc  program  is  one 
that  should  be  scrapped. 

Dr.  York,  the  Chief  of  the  Defense 
Department  research  and  development 
program,  also  expresed  serious  doubts 
about  the  Bomarc  program;  and  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  read  from  the  record 
what  he  said  before  our  committee. 

I  quote  exactly  from  the  record : 

Mr  MnvsHALL  From  a  refearch  and  de- 
velopment program  point  of  view,  and  that  Is 
your  prinL-iry  field,  have  you  had  any  other 
programs  that  have  had  a  blstory  of  failures 
for  so  many  years,  since  1952,  and  into  which 
they  are  etUl  sinking  bUUons  of  dollars?  If 
so.  name  them. 

Dr.  York.  I  cannot  think  of  any  offhand, 
Mr  MiNSHALL. 

Mr  MiNSHAi-L  In  other  words,  this  one 
stands  out  by  Itself? 

Dr.  York.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram beyond  a  couple  of  years.  During  that 
time  the  Bomarc  B  has  done  poorly,  indeed. 
The  B  imarc  A,  however,  had  come  to  the 
jxjint  where  It  was  working,  although,  ae 
you  probably  know,  the  Bomarc  A  has  not 
done  well  either  In  the  last  year. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  What  do  you  mean.  It  has 
not  done  well? 

Dr  York.  There  have  been  some  test  fir- 
ings of  It  and  It  has  not  performed  properly 
either. 

Mind  you,  Bomarc  A  is  the  predeces- 
sor to  Bomarc  B,  which  is  the  so-called 
improved  version  that  has  not  yet  had 
a  completely  successful  test  firing. 

Mr  MiNSHALL.  We  do  not  have  a  Bomarc 
A  or  B  that  works  and  the  public  relations 
on  this  Is  all  out  of  proportion.  I  have 
clippings  from  newspapers  from  all  over  the 
country  Implying  that  Bomarc  Is  now  de- 
fending  us   against    enemy    air   attack. 

Dr  York.  The  uoubles  with  Bomarc  A 
and  B  have  been  traced  back  largely  to 
ground  equipment.  That  program  was 
going  well  when  It  was  at  Canaveral  and 
then  they  moved  It  over  to  Eglin. 

So  much  for  Dr.  York's  testimony. 


Tlie  point  I  should  like  to  bring  out 
is  that  amongst  all  of  the  research  and 
development  people,  there  was  only  one 
who  thought  even  halfheartedly  of  the 
Bomarc  program,  and  that  is  the  Air 
Force  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  in  fact  be- 
come convinced  that  Bomarc  woiild  be- 
come valuable  in  time  to  be  of  use.  I 
would  never  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment I  did  a  year  ago.  But  time,  evi- 
dence, and  the  facts  have  proven  me 
correct.  I  am  today  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  to  have  continued  this 
billion-dollar  boondoggle  would  have 
been  to  send  good  money  after  bad.  As 
the  report  on  this  bill  states,  the  action 
of  the  committee  will  save  and  put  into 
other  defense  channels  $675  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  stop  this  kind  of  waste. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina   (Mr.  Ri^'ebsI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wLsh  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  trying  to  do  something 
in  a  rather  big  way,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
in  a  rather  significant  way.  about  im- 
proving our  airlift  capabilities,  took  into 
consideration  the  very  excellent  presen- 
tation which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  maule  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  personally  was  en- 
couraged to  seek  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  airlift  by  the  verj-  fine  hear- 
ings which  have  been  conducted  by  the 
gentleman   from   South    Carolina    [Mr. 

RlVF-RSl. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  i)erformed  a  great  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  cause  of  defense  gener- 
ally as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  problem  of  airlift.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  this  statement. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  My 
reason  for  taking  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  compliment  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  particularly 
the  subcommittee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  and  splendid  gen- 
tleman from   Texas   [Mr.   Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  work  in  bringing  out  a 
lot  of  information  was  very  persuasive 
with  the  committee.  It  is  good  that  we 
have  t)een  able  to  work  together  in  this 
constructive  mamer. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Our 
subcommittee  was  convened  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  VnrsoN]  in 
late  January.  We  held  hearings  for  at 
least  6  weeks,  and  we  took  over  2,000 
pages  of  testimony  on  the  adequancy  of 
our  present  airlift.  But  that  did  not  in- 
clude classified  information  and  ex- 
hibits. 

After  only  2  or  3  weeks  of  testimony 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
classified  material  and  other  informa- 
tion, that  our  airlift  was  woefully  in- 
adequate. We  found  that  we  only  had 
31  modem  aircraft  out  of  a  total  of  383 
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common-use  aircraft.  36  of  which  were 
stationed  overseas  and  would  not  be 
available  should  an  emergency  arise. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for 
griving  me  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  facts  which  were  devel- 
oped by  our  subc;ommittee. 

We  did  not  come  to  your  committee 
and  recommend  that  you  buy  any 
maker's  airplane.  We  came  to  you  and 
brought  testimony  to  show  where  the 
shortages  were  and  what  the  condition 
of  our  inventory  was.  Ninety  percent  of 
our  planes,  with  the  exception  of  31.  were 
8  to  10  years  old  and  getting  older  every 
day.  The  information  which  we  received 
in  connection  with  the  sensitive  forces  of 
the  Army  which  would  have  to  be 
moved,  the  striking  divisions,  in  case  of 
an  emergency,  showed  that  the  cai>acity 
to  move  these  sensitive  divisions  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almost 
Impossible,  in  the  time  limit  prescribed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  After  hav- 
ing heard  this  testimony  and  the  cordial 
reception  that  we  received  at  your  hands. 
your  positive  action  in  making  available 
$250  million  for  the  procurement  of  new- 
inventories,  plus  $50  million  for  the 
development  of  the  strategic  operational 
requirement  plane,  is  indeed  gratifying. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  ViNSONl,  and  my  subcommittee, 
of  which  I  have  the  great  and  signal 
honor  of  being  chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  committee  for  making  such  a 
positive  contribution  to  this  woefully 
needed  area.  We  are  very  deficient  in 
this  area  with  the  type  of  plane  we  have. 
Something  had  to  be  done  and  must  be 
done.  You  have  made  a  positive  con- 
tribution, and  I  want  to  make  that 
known  here  today.  I  have  never  been  so 
cordially  received  or  never  had  a  more 
pasltive  response  from  a  e:reat  commit- 
tee. 

In  another  area  you  are  making  avail- 
able $200-odd  million  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Army.  That  Is  a  significant 
thing.  I  frankly  do  not  feel  that  during 
our  lifetime  we  will  see  the  ICBM's 
destroying  this  country:  I  do  not  feel 
that  way.  But,  I  know  there  will  be 
brush  fires  and  I  know  that  the  Army 
will  be  called  upon  to  put  these  brush 
fires  out,  but  unless  you  modernize  your 
Army  as  you  are  doing  and  have  the 
capacity  of  immediate  airlift,  you  will 
never  put  those  brash  fires  out.  They 
will  be  the  Communist  planes  seeking  to 
destroy  this  Nation  in  these  isolated 
areas  which  could  develop  into  a  world 
conflagration. 

Now.  in  connection  with  the  moderni- 
zation of  our  airlift,  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion that  this  must  be  the  beginning, 
because  $250  million  cannot  be  but  a 
beginning  of  this  very  large  job  of  keep- 
ing our  airlift  modem.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  SOR  plane.  $50  million. 
That  in  itself  will  not  develop  a  plane, 
but  it  will  be  a  beginning,  it  will  be  a 
significant  beginning  in  all  three  of  these 
areas,  and  I  think  you  deserve  the  ever- 
lasting thanks  of  a  great  nation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Nebraska  [Mr.  WeavkrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarl<s  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigao? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  tftie  House  today  is.  perhaps,  the 
most  important  single  measure  that  we 
will  con^der  dujing  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Congres.^.  It  is  a  measure  that  car- 
ries with  it  the  luture  of  our  Nation,  the 
life  or  death  of  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans and.  as  well,  the  life  of  generations 
yet  to  be  born. 

The  defense  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1961  was  written  by  our  subcom- 
mittee after  long  and  careful  thought, 
after  months  of  hearings  and  the  testi- 
mony of  hundreds  of  witnesses  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  from  outside. 
I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  of  these 
remarks  that  never  have  I  worked  with 
a  group  of  more  dedicated  Americans 
than  with  the  men  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defease  Appropriations.  The  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr.  M.\hon1.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  PordI.  have 
shown  a  real  understanding  of  the  va.st 
and  complex  problems  of  our  defenj.e 
proaram.  The  entire  committee  cast 
politics  aside  and  worked  in  a  truly  non- 
partisan spirit.  If  any  bill  before  the 
House  can  be  said  to  be  nonpolitical  in 
nature  that  term  can  be  applied  to  the 
present  measure.  I  would  also  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  very  fine  men  who 
worked  With  us  as  staff  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  They  have  devoted  long 
hours  to  the  preparation  of  material  and 
have  devoted  themselves  unstintingly  to 
the  welf&re  of  their  Nation.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  in  their  praise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  United  States 
today  are  faced  by  a  peculiar  and 
dangerous  situation.  As  the  President 
prepares  for  the  summit  conferences  this 
month  In  Paris,  he  must  work  from  a 
position  of  imquestionable  strength.  We 
cannot  allow  any  potential  enemy — and 
we  do  have  a  potent  and  dangerous  foe 
in  this  world — to  believe  that  we  are 
weak  or  divided.  We  must  assure  him 
that  we  are  strong  and  united  in  our 
determination  to  maintain  peace  and 
freedom. 

Our  enemy  today  Ls  world  commu- 
nism It  is  not  just  a  nation  or  a  group 
of  nations;  it  is  an  alliance  of  peoples 
dedicated  to  the  godless  theology  of 
Communist  domination  not  only  of  the 
territories  already  controlled,  but  of  the 
world  itaelf.  Communism  cannot  exist 
except  through  expansion.  Already  it 
controls  close  to  half  of  the  population 
and  land  mass  of  the  world.  It  is  push- 
ing, probing,  constantly  on  the  move  to 
find  new  weak  spots  where  it  can  expand 
and  grow. 

We  are  faced,  too.  with  a  peculiarity 
of  geography.  Communism  is  concen- 
trated. The  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  are  contiguous  as  are  almost  all 
of  the  sateUite  nations.  They  form  one 
great  mass  of  people  living  in  one  great 
land  maas.  The  heart  of  this  empire  is 
In   Moscow  but  unlike  the  free  world. 


Moscow  has  direct  access  to  all  points  of 
the  Communist  empire  without  crossing 
water  or  other  nations,  that  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Albania. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  Is 
committed  on  a  number  of  fronts  scat- 
tered from  Berlin  to  Seoul.  Korea.  At 
every  point  we  must  remain  alert  and 
must  remain  strong.  To  do  otherwise  Is 
to  court  disaster.  For  this  reason  we 
must  maintain  compwiratively  large 
forces  in  actual  combat  readiness.  And 
to  back  up  these  forces  we  must  deal 
from  a  position  of  war  capability  which 
cannot  be  doubted  by  our  potential 
enemy. 

Not  only  is  the  enemy  building  up  his 
strength  in  land  forces,  he  is  building  as 
well  a  very  strong  aggressive  attack  force 
in  the  form  of  nuclear  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  augmented  by  a  fleet  of 
bombers  capable  of  delivering  a  heav>- 
nuclear  blow  to  the  United  States  itself 
We  would  be  foolish  and  blind  not  to  ad- 
mit to  ourselves  and  the  world  that  the 
Soviet  Empire  is  capable  of  striking  a 
disastrous  blow  to  the  free  world  They 
are  ahead  of  us  in  the  production  of  some 
forms  of  missiles.  They  are,  man  for 
man,  stronger  in  ground  forces  than  we 
are.  We  cannot  hope  to  match  them 
soldier  for  .soldier  on  the  battlefield  to- 
day. They  do  have  a  large  fieet  of  sub- 
marines— several  hundred  of  them— and 
some  of  these  submarines  are  capable  of 
launching:  a  very  low-caliber  missile — 
but  one  that  is  nevertheless  dangerous  to 
almost  all  portions  of  our  homeland. 

The  Communist  empire  is  strong,  and 
It  Is  dedicated  to  expansion  and  world 
domination.  It  is  capable  of  delivering 
today  a  heavy  blow  against  the  United 
States  itself.  It  will  be  even  more  cap- 
able of  launching  such  an  attack  a  year 
or  2  years  from  now.  This  is  our  en- 
emy, not  a  nation,  not  a  people,  but  an 
ideology  which  dominates  many  millions 
of  people  and  which  has  girded  itself  for 
war  both  on  a  limited  basis  along  its  fron- 
tiers and  on  a  massive  nuclear  exchange 
basis. 

Our  job  as  a  Congress — and  the  job 
which  the  subcommittee  undertook  and 
I  think  accomplished  well  in  this  bill — 
is  to  prepare  the  United  States  to  meet 
this  challenge.  We  must  both  be  strong 
enough  to  meet  any  new  move  by  the 
Communist  empire  and  we  must  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
knows  this  strength  exists.  It  must  be 
crystal  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist world  that  if  they  undertake  a 
military  venture  of  any  kind  anywhere 
It  win  lead  only  to  their  own  undoing. 

Our  problem  as  a  Congress  is  to  bake 
a  cake  with  all  the  ingredients  in  it  that 
will  mean  safety  for  the  United  States 
and  its  free-world  allies  throughout  the 
globe. 

Such  a  task  requires  us  as  chefs  to 
measure  the  ingredients  with  care,  to  mix 
them  thoroughly  and  to  allow  ourselves 
enough  oventime  so  that  the  finished 
product  will  come  out  well.  To  do  this 
we  have  followed  a  recipe  which  might  be 
termed  a  mixed  attack  force.  We  have 
undertaken  to  provide  for  this  country  a 
strong  and  balanced  deterrent  force 
which  will  make  any  p>otential  enemy 
think  long  and  hard  before  undertakmg 
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any  new  aggressive  action.  Our  aim  is  to 
make  him  aware  that  .such  an  aggressive 
move  can  lead  only  to  his  own  suicide 

Our  primary  reliance  still  must  be  in 
our  manned  bomber  force  until  the  day 
arrives  when  they  can  be  augmented  to 
a  degree  with  guided  ICBM's.  We  do 
have  a  strong  bomber  force  in  being  and 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  cannot  be 
matched  today  by  any  E>otential  enemy. 
To  make  this  force  even  stronger  and 
even  more  capable  of  protecting  us 
through  a  deterrence  principle,  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  to  provide  an  airborne 
alert.  This  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  order  and  finance  such  an  alert  in  the 
event  of  any  emergency.  We  have  done 
more  than  that,  however.  We  have  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  a  sum  of  $200  million 
for  spare  engines  and  other  spare  parts 
to  back  up  such  an  a.rborne  alert.  To 
undertake  such  an  operation  meaios  the 
quick  wearing  out  of  material  and  it 
must  be  readily  replaceable.  This  $200 
million — which  is  some  $115  million  over 
the  budget  request — will  provide  those 
on-the-shelf  items  ne?ded  to  keep  our 
aircraft  in  the  air  should  the  crisis  arise. 
We  have  not  provided  for  the  additional 
manpower  this  would  take  but  have  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  language  which  would 
permit  the  President  to  pay  for  such  an 
operation  through  deficiency  financing 

Actually.  Mr.  Chairman.  thLs  S200  mil- 
lion will  not  be  waste<l  even  if  there  is 
no  airborne  alert  reqidrement.  In  the 
long  run  these  spare  parts  will  have  to 
be  used.  In  the  normal  course  of  day-to- 
day training  planes  do  wear  out  and  do 
have  to  have  replacement  parts.  In  the 
event  there  is  no  airborne  aleit.  these 
spare  parts  purchased  now  will  simply 
mean  less  in  tlie  way  of  procurement  in 
years  to  come 

Supplementing  this  manned  bomber 
force  of  ours  we  have  a  mixed  inventory 
of  very  excellent  weaix>ns  systems  al- 
ready in  being  or  nearlng  the  operational 
stage. 

Our  greatest  single  strength.  I  feel,  is 
the  Polaris  submarine-launched  mis- 
sile system.  It  is  also  a  very  exE>ensive 
system  because  of  the  launching  mechan- 
ism needed  to  make  it  work  The  sub- 
marines themselves  are  very  expensive 
items.  However.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  an  added 
security  this  Nation  could  not  have  with- 
out them.  Because  of  their  mobility  and 
the  secrecy  element  we  are  capable 
of  obtaining,  this  missile  will  give  any 
potential  enemy  pause.  He  cannot  find 
the  submarines  to  destroy  them.  There- 
fore, within  a  period  of  a  very  few  years 
we  will  have  poised  and  waiting  336 
Polaris  missiles,  any  one  of  which  would 
be  capable  of  destroying  targets  in  the 
heartland  of  the  Communist  empire. 
Such  a  threat  would  make  any  rational 
Soviet  leader  think  hard  before  pushing 
the  button. 

To  make  certain  that  Polaris  is  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  its  mission,  the  com- 
mittee has  Increased  the  budget  figure 
in  this  area  to  provide  for  an  eventual 
21  submarines.  To  do  this  we  have 
added  $241  million  more  than  the  orig- 
inal budget  requests  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


The  first  Polaris  submarine  will  be  op- 
erational by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  When  the  first  launching  sub- 
marine comes  into  the  fleet,  and  goes  on 
station  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  see  how  it  performs  and  whether  its 
performance  warrants  an  even  more 
rapid  expansion  of  this  program.  If  it 
does,  the  committee  no  doubt  will  follow 
that  course  next  year. 

Another  potentially  flne  weapon  Is  the 
Minuteman  ICBM  This  missile  will  at 
first  be  used  from  hardened  launching 
sites  within  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, this  solid  propellent  missile  is  so 
advanced  and  so  sophisticated  that  it 
will  be  mobile,  capable  of  being  fired 
from  trains  or  barges  that  can  be  moved 
at  will. 

This  win  give  us  that  added  element 
of  mobility  that  will  keep  any  potential 
enemy  guessing  and  will  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  him  to  launch  a  com- 
pletely devastating  attack.  To  provide 
for  this  mobility  the  committee  has 
added  $20  million  to  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  outstanding  missile  we  have  in 
being  now  is  the  Atlas  ICBM.  With  a 
devastating  nuclear  warhead  this  missile 
is  capable  of  hitting  any  point  within  the 
Communist  empire  The  bigger  brother 
to  the  Atlas,  Titan,  is  also  moving  rapid- 
ly toward  the  operational  stage.  In  all 
we  have  27  Atlas  and  Titan  squadrons, 
the  last  6  of  which  will  have  12  launching 
sites  and  missiles  instead  of  the  orig- 
inally planned  9.  The  first  of  these 
squadrons  is  already  operational  and  the 
remainder  will  come  into  operation 
within  a  period  of  2  years. 

Our  strategic,  deterrent  strength, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  manned  bomber 
fleet  that  cannot  be  mat<:hed.  augmented 
by  a  group  of  advanced  and  potent  bal- 
listic missile  systems,  Polaris.  Atlas.  Ti- 
tan, and  within  a  few  years.  Minuteman. 
This  is  our  deterrent  force.  But  we  must 
also  have  strong,  flexible  forces  to  fight 
the  so-called  brushfire  wars  which  the 
constant  probing  of  the  Communist  bloc 
is  likely  to  ignite. 

To  do  this  we  have  undertaken  a  mod- 
ernization program  for  the  Army,  which 
involves  some  S207  million.  This  Is  a 
followup  on  last  year's  appropriation. 
It  will  give  this  country  a  fiexible  and 
dangerous  striking  force. 

To  provide  mobility  for  this  striking 
force  the  committee  has  undertaken  a 
program  of  modernizing  our  airlift.  We 
learned  from  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  that  the  airlift  planes 
are  sadly  in  need  of  replacement.  We 
need  new  transports,  and  a  much  bigger 
force  To  do  this,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  budget  estimates  by  some 
$250  million. 

Our  Navy,  which  has  traditionally  been 
our  first  line  of  defense,  was  not  neglected 
in  this  budget.  We.  however,  did  not 
concur  with  the  admirals"  desires  for  a 
new  conventionally  powered  aircraft 
carrrier.  Instead  we  have  concentrated 
on  what  we  consider  to  be  the  best  ves- 
sels ever  manned  by  our  Navy,  the  under- 
seas  craft.  The  atomic-powered  sub- 
marines now  In  operation  are  beyond 
doubt  the  t)est  vessels  ever  to  be  used  by 
the  Navy.     They  are  very  fast,  highly 


maneuverable  weapons.  They  are  a 
match  for  any  surface  vessel  now  in  the 
fleet.  We  have  undertaken  to  strengthen 
this  arm  of  our  naval  forces. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
always  depended  heavily  ur>on  its  Re- 
serve forces  of  citizen-.soldiers  both  In 
the  Active  Reserves  and  In  the  National 
Guard. 

For  some  reason  the  professional  sol- 
diers in  the  Pentagon  have  always  in 
recent  years  attempted  to  downgrade 
this  force.  They  have  suggested  re- 
peatedly a  10 -percent  cut  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  It  has 
puzzled  me  as  to  why  this  has  so  often 
and  repeatedly  been  suggested  by  the 
Pentagon.  I  am  ver>'  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  committee  has  in- 
sisted in  this  bill  on  maintaining  the 
National  Guard  at  its  authorized  400,- 
000-man  strength.  The  committee  has 
recommended  $229,903,000  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  $233,115,000  for 
Army  Reserve  forces. 

In  this  connection  I  might  mention 
that  the  National  Guard  Is  more  than 
merely  a  reserve  force  to  back  up  the 
Army  in  case  of  need.  It  is.  in  fact,  an 
emergency  force  for  use  within  the 
United  States  during  any  time  of  crisis. 
In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  this  spring 
the  National  Guard  has  performed  great 
service  to  the  people  during  the  flood 
crisis  which  developed.  The  guard 
saved  many  hundreds  of  lives  and  per- 
formed in  a  ver>-  fine  manner  in  pro- 
tecting property  in  the  flood  areas.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  In  praise  of  this 
worthy,  working  organization. 

Deterrent  strength  alone  is  not  enough 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  our  Nation. 
We  must  undertake,  too,  those  programs 
designed  to  protect  us  should  the  enemy 
decide  at  some  point  to  launch  a  major 
aggression. 

Here  again  the  committee  has  under- 
taken a  mixed  force,  balanced  and.  we 
feel,  effective.  Our  air  defense  setup 
involves  both  flghter  aircraft,  for  which 
this  bill  provides  some  50  additional 
highly  efficient,  deadly  fighter  planes, 
plus  the  Nike-Hercules  squadrons  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country',  guarding 
our  important  cities  and  defense  centers. 
In  this  connection,  the  committee  found, 
much  to  our  disappointment,  that  the 
highly  advertised  Bomarc  system  has 
been  a  failure  Over  a  billion  dollars 
has  been  spent  on  this  weapon,  and  it 
now  appears  that  ii  is  highly  overrated. 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  chopped 
.<^ome  $294  million  from  budget  requests 
for  this  weapon.  We  have  left  in  the 
bill  $50  million  for  additional  testing 
work  on  the  weapons  should  the  military 
feel  that  this  is  desirable. 

In  the  area  of  antisubmarine  warfare, 
the  committee  has  found  our  Nation 
gravely  endangered  by  a  lack  of  progress 
and  a  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  standpat  Navy  officers.  During  the 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  submarine  has  become  a  very  dan- 
gerous, deadly  weapon.  We  are  well 
ahead  in  design  and  capability  in  this 
field,  although  the  Soviet  bloc  does  have 
several  hundred  submarines  which  it  can 
turn  loose.  Many  of  these  submarines 
are  capable  of  launching  missiles. 
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The  development  of  our  own  atomic 
submarines  was  made  possible  by  the 
hard,  sure  th'"iring  of  a  single  man.  He 
coordinated  the  work  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  remarkable,  dramatic  progress  in 
this  area.  He  has  kept  us  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  this  very  vital  field. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Navy 
must  find  another  such  person  to  under- 
take the  development  of  a  good  anti- 
submarine-warfare system.  We  have 
spent  vast  sxmis  of  money  in  this  field 
and  have  as  yet  made  Uttle  progress. 

The  ccHnmlttee  cut  from  the  Navy 
budget  the  conventional  aircraft  carrier 
it  had  requested.  We  have  diverted 
this  money  into  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare field  where  it  is  most  urgently 
needed.  We  have  provided  additional 
funds  for  research  and  additional  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  surface  and  un- 
dersea ships  for  this  service.  The  most 
potent  submarine  killer  is  a  submarine 
itself.  We  have  provided  funds  for  the 
building  of  new  attack  submarines,  nu- 
clear powered.  These  may  well  become 
the  backbone  of  our  antisubmarine  war- 
fare effort. 

In  the  field  of  protection  against  a 
guided  missile  attack  we  feel  that  real 
progress  is  being  made  although  we  are 
far  from  safe  in  this  area.  To  give  the 
United  States  adequate  warning  we 
have  increased  funds  for  Midas  early 
warning  satellite.  When  developed  this 
will  give  us  the  information  needed 
about  any  potential  enemy's  missile 
launching  sites  and  will  warn  us  if  any 
launches  are  made. 

Work  is  progressing  on  Nike-Zeus,  the 
antimissile  missile.  However,  this  work 
is  far  from  completion  and  much  more 
research  and  development  must  be  done. 

In  summfirizing  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee this  year.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  are  developing  now 
and  for  the  future  a  very  capable,  very 
effective  deterrent  force  and  are  work- 
ing toward  a  force  capable  of  protecting 
ourselves  and  our  allies  in  the  event  the 
enemy  should  decide  to  strike  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  at  present  lag- 
ging behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
production  of  missiles.  This  in  Itself, 
however,  is  not  the  great  and  over- 
whelming danger  some  people  who  make 
irresponsible  statements  would  lead  us 
to  believe.  The  danger  wouJd  lie  in  the 
possibility  that  we  would  lag  in  our 
ability  to  deter  an  enemy  attack.  We 
are  not  behind  in  this  field.  We  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing these  critical  years  and  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  this.  We  have  a  force 
which  Is  so  well  dispersed  and  so  varied 
that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  single 
blow.  We  are  providing  for  additions  to 
this  force  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  strike  without  knowing 
that  he  will  suffer  the  kind  of  damage 
from  which  he  cannot  recover. 

I>uring  the  next  2  to  3  years  the  enemy 
will  remain  ahead  of  us  in  the  produc- 
tion of  missiles.  The  gap  will  narrow 
month  by  month  as  our  own  weapons 
systems  come  into  operation  on  an  in- 
creasing scale.  Within  a  period  of  3 
to  4  years  there  wlU  be  no  gap  in  this 


area  at  all    We  will  be  ahead  of  the 
Soviets. 

We  cannot  discount  all  of  the  spec- 
tacular claims  made  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  feel,  however,  that  overemphasis  on 
these  claims  is  doing  the  Nation  a  real 
disservice.  We  are  today  prepared  to 
meet  any  Soviet  attack.  There  is  no 
deterrent  lag.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  have  one  missile  or  one 
thousand.  The  question  is  whether  we 
have  enough  weaf>ons  to  make  an  attack 
on  us  disastrous  for  the  aggressor.  I 
feel  that  we  are  now  capable  of  that  and 
will  remain  capable.  This  bill  gives  the 
US.  armed  services  the  kind  of  support 
they  need. 

I  moat  strongly  urge  and  recommend 
passage  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  we  can  get 
unanimous  support  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  the  unity  of  the  people  and 
our  determination  to  remain  united  and 
strong  and  free. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
very  mad  about  this  bill  this  year.  For 
about  10  years,  particularly  in  the  last 
several  years.  I  have  been  very  mad 
about  it. 

But.  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
say  not  particularly  related  to  the  bill, 
that  i.s.  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but 
it  has  to  do  with  an  atmosphere  and  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
toward  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — -and  I  gather  more  particularly 
this  subcommittee — for  its  temerity  and 
its  impeninence  and  its  presumptiveness 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  would  dare 
to  question  the  sanctity  of  the  defense 
budget  when  it  is  wheeled  up  here  to  this 
auditorium.  I  do  not  stand  in  that  awe 
of  Secretaries  of  Defense,  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air.  or  generals  and  admirals,  no 
matter  how  many  stars  they  have  on 
their  shoulders  or  in  their  eyes  or  hair, 
under  any  circumstances. 

I  certainly  was  disturbed  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  tliat 
he  knew  more  about  this  bill  and  this 
business  than  anybody  in  the  Pentagon 
or  anybody  in  the  Congress,  or.  ap- 
parently, any  place  else.  Well,  he  has  a 
right  to  say  that  just  as  much  as  I  have 
the  right  to  say  what  I  am  saying.  But 
what  manner  of  meat  is  this  upon  which 
our  Caesar  feeds?  Why,  I  just  do  not 
agree  with  that,  either.  Just  so  we 
understand,  they  have  the  responsibility 
to  send  here  what  in  their  best  judgment 
is  the  best  defense  bill  and  by  all  the 
powers  that  be.  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  just  as  much  right — more,  say 
I — to  take  it  apart  and  put  it  back  to- 
gether again  as  best  he  or  she  sees  fit. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  always  been  and 
that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 

One  thing  I  do  not  like,  you  all  know, 
although  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  an 
amendment  on  it;  I  do  not  like  the  Idea 
of  cutting  back  the  Marine  Corps  to 
175,000.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  place 
in  this  budget  the  dollars  and  hardware 
for  the  Marines  to  be.  certainly  at  a 
minimum  of  200,000;  and  if  I  had  the  say 
I  would  put  in  there  for  the  Marines 
what  the  Commandant  of  the  Marines 
say  he  believes  he  needs,  and  that  is 


225.000.  I  believe  of  all  the  sections  of 
this  budget — because  I.  too,  with  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv- 
ers 1,  see  no  ICBM.  all-out,  universal 
nuclear  war  on  the  horizon,  but  I  do  see 
brushflre  wars  or  limited  wara.  As  the 
Good  Book  says,  you  will  have  war  from 
now  on;  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors 
of  war  until  the  end  of  time,  all  the  con- 
ferences to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. And  when  you  want  the  Marines 
you  want  them  last  night.  And  200,000, 
to  me,  would  be  the  Irreducible  mini- 
mum. 

For  the  Army,  when  General  Eisen- 
hower became  President  Elisenhower,  the 
great  Army  of  the  United  States  had  20 
great  divisions  and  the  great  Army  of 
the  United  States,  for  every  year  that 
General  Eisenhower  has  been  President 
Eisenhower,  has  lost  a  division  a  year. 
In  7  years  we  have  lost  7  divisions.  I 
would  restore  them  last  night.  I  believe 
the  Army,  at  a  minimum,  should  have 
what  they  ask,  900,000,  And  I  would 
follow  General  Gavin  and  General 
Ridgeway  and  put  it  at  1  million  men  for 
the  Army:  1  million  men  for  the  Army. 
and  225.000  for  the  Marines  with  the 
best  hardware  that  American  science 
and  ingenuity  can  produce,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Worlda  fMr. 
Sncrs  I ,  told  you,  that  we  have  not  done. 
Soviet  Ru.s.sia  has  modernized  hor  army 
since  World  War  II  almost  twice.  There 
have  been  two  generations  of  modem 
armament  for  the  Russian  Army  since 
World  War  II.  You  have  In  your  Army 
over  60  percent  of  World  War  11  equip- 
ment today.  Imagine  that.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  13  divisions  you  have  left  are 
equipped  with  World  War  II  junk,  to 
fight  a  Russian  Army,  God  forbid,  mod- 
ernized twice.  Why.  the  Russian  .satel- 
lites have  the  result  of  the  first  Russian 
modernization.  It  will  take  8  years  to 
put  the  new  rifle  into  the  Army,  imagine 
that,  starting  last  month.  8  years  before 
your  Army  has  the  new  rifle. 

On  the  airlift,  you  have  heard  me  on 
this  floor  for  a  decade  plead  and  pray 
and  implore  you  for  an  airlift.  I  have 
indicted  everybody  I  ever  saw  in  the 
witness  chair  before  this  committee  ex- 
cept General  Gavin,  General  Ridgway, 
Secretary  Brucker,  and  now  General 
Lemnitzer.  every  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  every  Secretary  of  all  branches  of 
the  service,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries and  A.ssistant  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. Like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  with 
the  brothers  and  the  sisters  and  the 
uncles  and  the  aunts,  you  can  count 
them  by  the  dozen.  They  come  by  buses 
into  this  town. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff,  all  the  members 
and  the  chairmen,  have  said,  man  after 
man,  year  after  year,  that  the  airlift  is 
adequate.  The  President  said  it,  that 
our  airlift  is  adequate.  They  have  all 
sworn  that  is  so.  Now  overnight  they 
come  in  on  the  24th  of  April  with  no 
notice  to  us  at  all  and  they  say  that  is 
not  so.  The  airlift  is  not  adequate,  the 
airlift  is  obsolescent,  most  of  It  Is 
obsolete. 

If  I  were  the  President  I  would  ask 
the  Congress  or  I  would  empanel  a  Presi- 
dential commission,  and  I  would  put 
under  subpena  every  clviUan  ofQcial  of 
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the  Department  of  Defense  who  testified 
m  the  last  7  years  that  the  airlift  was 
adequate.  I  would  put  them  under  oath 
and  I  would  order  back  into  uniform 
every  retired  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  call  in  those  who  were 
still  in  the  service,  and  put  them  under 
oath,  and  ask  them  under  oath.  'Why 
did  you  say,  all  of  you,  every  one  of  you, 
that  the  airlift  of  this  Nation  was  ade- 
quate when  it  was  not?"  That  is  crimi- 
nal Why  did  they  say  that?  Well.  I 
do  not  know 

I  was  Koing  to  po  into  the  MATS 
problem  For  6  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  shoot  down  that  part  of  the  MATS 
which  is  no  good,  this  lace-curtains, 
fancy-pants  airlift  they  have  been  run- 
ning ail  over  the  world  for  the  admirals 
and  the  generals  and  the  VIP's.  everyone 
you  can  think  of,  in  competition  with 
the  taxpaying  civilian  airlines.  They 
took  the  money  we  gave  them  to  buy 
transp>ort  aircraft  and  they  bought  air- 
craft you  could  not  put  a  wheel  in.  The 
doors  were  too  small  Did  you  know 
that  MATS  had  10  percent  of  the  uni- 
formed force  and  a  good  part  of  the 
budget?  That  part  of  MATS  which  is 
good  is  the  best  and  that  which  is  bad, 
just  like  the  little  girl  with  the  curl  in 
the  middle  of  her  forehead,  is  veiT.  very 
bad 

We  have  got  them  trimmed  down  and 
we  have  got  handcuffs  m  the  report  to 
make  these  MATS  people  fly  the  Army 
and  the  Marines  and  the  hardware  in 
their  transports  throughout  the  world 
today.  We  have  taken  the  hot  and  cold 
runnmg  water  out  of  the  stewards' 
kitchens,  all  this  fancy  equipment,  and 
the  beautiful  Persian  rugs  for  the  gener- 
als and  admirals  We  will  have  an  airlift 
for  the  Army  and  the  Marines — for 
fighting  men.  Aircraft  of  the  kind  and 
configuration  which  will  carry  the  small 
antitanks.  the  small  tanks,  the  rifles, 
the  hardware,  and  all  that  we  need  all 
over  the  world  to  fight  the  kind  of  wars 
that  you  and  I  know  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fight.  Yes.  I  helped  shoot  down 
Bomarc.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  the 
time  to  get  into  that.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford)  .said  very 
kindly  that  it  probably  would  not  work. 
He  is  a  nice  fellow.  Well,  I  guess  I  am 
not.  He  said  some  people  will  tell  you 
a  lot  of  things  about  it.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  about  it.  From  beginning 
to  end.  the  thing  was  a  fake.  I  say  now 
with  $1,700  million  sunk  into  Bomarc. 
you  cannot  take  it  out  here  and  shoot 
the  starlings  off  the  Supreme  Court 
building  in  the  next  10  minutes.  And 
that  is  for  $1,700  million,  and  you  want 
to  put  $2  billion  more  into  it?  That  is 
all  I  am  going  to  say  because  I  have  a 
high  regard  and  affection  for  my  friend 
from  the  State  of  Washington  (Mr. 
Mat.nuson  1  who  was  rather  burned  try- 
ing to  restore  this  program,  which  means 
.so  much  to  his  State  and  to  his  district. 
And  coming  from  a  district  like  mine 
with  20.000  people  out  of  work,  I  know 
how  he  feels.  I  will  not  say  any  more. 
But.  I  say  this  as  only  a  warning  to 
anybody  else  who  wants  to  fight  about 
it— count  me  in.  If  you  want  to  know 
about  Bomarc.  I  will  leave  "Maggie" 
alone.    He  is  a  good  fellow. 


Mr.  Chairman,  thoee  are  some  of  the 
things  that  should  be  done  about  this 
bill  that  I  would  do.  I  say.  as  nearly 
every  member  in  the  subcommittee  is 
saying,  you  are  looking  at  a  plateau  of, 
perhaps,  a  decade — of  this  much  money 
m  defense  bills — no  matter  who  the 
President  is  next  year  or  what  party  is 
in  p>ower  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Be  sure  you  understand  that.  But,  I 
t)elieve  this  House  now  knows  and  real- 
izes and  will  meet  its  respyonsibility  and 
I  believe  the  other  body  will  do  the  same. 
I  believe  this  is  one  bill,  believe  it  or  not. 
that  the  President  will  not  veto. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Thomson). 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  his  remarks  stated  that  the 
committee  has  not  approached  this  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  in  a  partisan  way 
and  that  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  worked  together  in  hannony.  That 
is  certainly  true  and  it  is  .something  that 
I  appreciate  and  other  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  appreciate.  I  know  the 
country  appreciates  it.  That  is  the  way 
it  should  be  because  defense  is  every- 
one's business.  We  are  going  to  make 
available  the  money  that  is  required  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  this  country. 
The  Congress  and  all  citizens  and  tax- 
payers, I  am  sure,  all  feel  the  same,  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  error,  it  should  be 
on  the  side  of  being  sure  that  the  provi- 
sion is  adequate.  I  think  we  can  go  fur- 
ther, and  I  know  we  do.  in  saying  this  is  a 
joint  program  and  it  was  worked  out  in 
harmony  with  the  Executive  The  Exec- 
utive has  kept  us  advised  of  changes  in 
the  program  originally  submitted.  The 
most  significant  changes  are  those  joint- 
ly developed.  The  Executive  has  given  us 
all  the  information  we  have  requested  so 
that  we  could  come  up  with  the  best  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  committee. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  area  in  which  there 
should  be,  and  are.  frequent  changes.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
in  the  committee  report  is  the  pointing 
out  of  this. 

I  refer  to  page  4  in  the  committee  re- 
port: 

The  adjustments  proposed  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  (referring  to  the  recent  adjustments 
proposed  In  March  by  the  Executive  about 
which  there  ha.s  been  quite  a  Uttle  said)  con- 
firm the  fact  that  we  continue  to  live  In  a 
p>erlod  of  rapid  change  and  new  concepts. 
Military  budgets  are  hardly  more  than  for- 
mahzed  in  the  executhe  branch  before 
changing  circumstances,  new  concepts,  or 
new  1  reformation  encourage  a  course  of  modi- 
fication. 

Again  on  page  6  of  the  committee  re- 
port this  statement  appears: 

The  decisions  which  must  be  made  under 
these  circumstances  are  most  difficult  The 
problem  Is  complicated  by  the  accelerating 
rate  of  technological  progress  which  Is  mak- 
ing weapons  systems  almost  obsolete  or  at 
least  obsolescent  before  they  become  op- 
erational. 

In  this  rapidly  developing  situation,  I 
have  been  concerned  also  with  those  who 
have  suggested  that  the  Russian  system 
is  moving  faster  than  ours.     I  do  not 


refer  to  this  debate,  but  to  those  outside 
of  the  Congress,  those  who  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Russian  system  is  out- 
stripping the  free  enterprise  system. 
References  are  made  in  the  general  eco- 
nomic sector  as  well  as  in  the  military 
sector. 

I  think  that  the  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report  did  a  great  service 
when  in  their  May  2  issue  they  laid  out 
facts  which  on  the  basis  of  information 
coming  to  me  I  believe  are  remarkably 
accurate,  and  I  hope  the  public  both  m 
America  and  abroad  will  take  heed  of 
them,  for  they  effectively  debunk  the 
suggestions  of  some  that  the  govern- 
ment-controlled economy  of  Russia  is 
outstripping  our  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  pHDinted  out  that  Russia's  rate  of 
production  in  steel  is  comE>arable  to  that 
of  the  United  States  in  1940;  in  petro- 
leum, to  the  United  States  in  1929;  m 
electric  power,  to  the  United  States  in 
1943:  in  shoes,  to  the  United  States  in 
1936;  in  refrigerators,  to  the  United 
States  in  1928;  in  trucks  and  buses,  to 
the  United  States  in  1923:  in  automo- 
biles, to  the  United  States  in  1910:  and 
in  meat,  to  the  United  States  in  1907. 

Most  commonly  used  to  distort  has 
been  the  percentape  technique.  It  is 
said  that  the  Russians  are  increasing 
their  gross  national  product  at  the  rate 
of  9  percent  per  year,  whereas  our  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  is  only  4^2  per- 
cent. We  must  not  be  misled  by  this 
tricky  use  of  figures.  Today  the  Russian 
economy  is  40  percent  that  of  America; 
9  percent  of  40  percent  is  3  6  percent; 
4 '2  percent  of  100  percent  is  4'2  per- 
cent. When  we  subtract  the  two,  the 
fact  is  that  the  gap  in  our  actual  output 
is  widened  by  almost  1  percent  of  our 
present  economy.  Piojected  to  the  year 
1965.  with  the  present  American  econ- 
omy considered  at  100,  the  then  Ameri- 
can economy  would  be  130.2.  and  the 
Russian  economy  67.4 — or  a  gap  of  62.8 
in  America's  favor,  as  compared  to  the 
present  gap  of  60. 

This  is  true,  even  asstiming  the  Rus- 
sians cotild  sustain  their  9  percent  rate 
of  growth.  The  fallacy  of  that  assump- 
tion is  apparent.  A  person  who  runs  a 
mile  in  10  minutes  can  easily  cut  1 
minute  from  his  time.  A  person  who 
runs  the  mile  in  5  minutes  is  con- 
fronted with  an  entirely  different 
problem. 

Even  following  World  War  n.  Russia 
was  advancing  from  a  horse -and -buggy 
economy.  Their  problem  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  severe,  as  evidenced  by 
their  cuts  in  military  manpower,  in  an 
attempt  to  sustain  their  rate  of  growth 

In  the  military  area  attention  has 
been  concentrated  on  comparing  our 
missile  program  with  that  of  the  Soviet. 
In  connection  with  that  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  graphic  picture  of  that 
appear  in  the  debate  and  at  this  point 

I  insert  a  chart  from  page  133  of  part  3 
of  the  committee  hearings  which  por- 
trays our  missile  effort  from  World  War 

II  to  present  date: 

Ballistic  Missile  FrNDiNO 
Mr.  Thomson.  Then  with  regard  to  mis- 
siles, Mr.  Secretary,  I  wlBh  that  you  would 
state  for  the  record,  because  I  do  not  believe 
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It  ia  In  the  record,  aeparately  for  both  the  unount   that  was  released   for   expenditure 

IRBM'a  and  the  ICBM's  for  the  fiscal  years  and  the  amount  expended. 

1945  through  1960  the  amount  that  wa«  re-  Mr.  Lmcou*.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that, 

quested,  the  amount  appropriated,  and  the  (The  InXonnatlon  requested   follows:) 

History  of  IRBM  and  ICBM  funding,  finral  years  1948-€1 
! Millions  of  dollars, 


IRBM 

irBW 

Total 

Fiscal  ytv 

Budget 
request 

Appro- 
priated 

Current 
program 

Budtret 
request 

.\ppft>- 

pnat«d 

Corrent 
program 

Buiiget 
request 

Appro- 
priated 

Current 
program 

IMC       

1.9 

19 

1.9 

L9 

1.9 

1.9 

1947      

1948 

.3 
.1 

3 
.1 

.3 
.1 

.3 
.1 

.3 
.1 

.3 

1949              

.1 

1950          

1951           

.5 

.8 

3.0 

13.0 

40.9 

154.9 

582.9 

1.044.8 

1,069.0 

1.683.0 

2.471.8 

.S 

8 

:  0 

IJ   9 

4(9 

1»    9 

5K    9 

l.Oi'    3 

1.20(   0 

1.85;,0 

.5 

.8 

3.0 

13  9 

158.9 

418.8 

899.0 

0B6.6 

1.328.6 

2.113.8 

.5 

.8 

3.0 

13.9 

40.9 

150.3 

8.58  9 

1.937  3 

2.391.0 

2.522.8 

3.424.0 

.6 

.8 

3.0 

18.9 

40.9 

159.3 

858.9 

1.937  3 

3.140.0 

2.894.8 

.5 

1962             

.8 

1953          

3.0 

19,S4                

13.9 

1955      

158.  9 

1956  1      

4.4 

276.0 
892.5 
1.322.0 
839.8 
962  2 

4.4 

276.0 
892.5 

1.931.0 

S39.  3 

107.6 

501.9 

1,151.2 

1,617.1 

1,189.5 

526.3 

19.')7i 

m-w' 

1958  > 

19fi0  ' 

1,400.9 

1149  8 

2.945.6 

•3,303.3 

19>^1 

■  No  fiinfls  RpproF 

riftted  fo  .' 

irniv  P   * 

P  ;  unoblipHtel  balftnpp<«  iitfir.pd. 

Ni^TS      Estimates  are  ?u!)ject  to  minor  rpvisiou  due  t<)  program  .iiljii.<tr.icnta. 


Program  data  reflected  In  this  table  cover 
the  development  and  capital  costs  Involved 
In  missile  programs;  l.e  .  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing missile  systems  to  operational  status  plus 
the  costs  of  procuring  missiles  and  related 
equipment  for  operational  purposes.  These 
data  include  all  procurement,  construction, 
and  research  and  development  programs  dl- 
r«ctly  wsoctatsd  with  missile  programs. 
ThM«  figures  do  not  include  military  pay. 
operation,  and  malnten&noe  costs  for  opera- 
tional  misalls  uniu  and  tUes  and  Includs 
only  moss  snipbuildlnf  and  aircraft  oosu 
dlrtoUy  MMootatsd  with  providing  mtMll* 
eapabUiiy 

Xt  U  p«rfMUy  obvUniA  from  looktnii  At 
UMn  Ubit  thAl  WW  did  not  Horioiuly  oom- 
mi»hO«  on  »  miMil0  r0M(t«i  oh  nnd  dovolup* 
m9i\t  protrriun  until  nocAl  your  I0A4, 
oc»mmpnoinc  nn  July  l,  IPfta  Thia  hA« 
liUowpd  u«  only  7  ynurn  of  rciil  effort. 

Thf  rpmArkAblp  thlnit,  to  me,  In  that 
tn  thia  short  period  of  timp,  we  hnvf 
■utioiHwfully  dcv(>lop«d  tntcrmpdiAtp 
rang*  balUnUc  miMilpM  and  placed  them 
in  operation.  Both  the  Jupiter  and  the 
Thor  are  deployed  or  are  being  deployed 
In  overaea  baaes  where,  with  their  lim- 
ited range,  they  can  be  effective. 

Kven  more  slgniiicant  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  performed  the  research  and  de- 
velopment to  have  operationally  effective 
and  completely  successful  the  Atlas  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile.  Prom 
bases  in  this  country,  it  will  deliver,  any 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  an  adequate 
warhead  to  effectively  destroy  any 
known  possible  military  tartjet,  either 
now  or  in  the  future.  The  Titan  is  in 
the  test  phase.  The  Polaris  capable  of 
being  launched  from  undersea  having 
both  mobility  and  concealment  la  com- 
ing into  the  inventory. 

Sure,  we  are  not  stopping.  It  will  be 
further  improved.  There  will  be  follow- 
on  missiles,  the  Minuteman,  the  Skybolt, 
and  others  which,  in  certain  respects, 
will  constitute  a  technological  advance. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  confusing 
space  capability  and  military  capability. 
As  a  military  weapon,  by  any  standards, 
the  Atlas  Is  as  good  or  better  than  any- 


thing the  Russians  have.  It  will  carry 
all  the  load  we  want  to  carry  or  have 
any  mUitary  reason  to  carry,  and  de- 
liver It  to  any  place  on  the  earth  we 
might  4-ant  to  deliver  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  tliat  it  is  superior  in 
rellabtlUy  and  accuracy  to  what  the 
Soviet  has  now  With  us  having 
achieved  tiiat  in  such  a  .short  period  of 
time,  iQ  la  obvious  to  anyone  that  con- 
tinuing with  a  responwlble  efloii,  we  will 
atay  out  m  front  and  go  further  out  in 
front. 

Kvon  In  th0  apacit  f\t>\(\  thoro  la  no 
rtiaaon  U)  Imng  our  hcnda  tir  to  tnkt)  a 
bnck  Htittl  'Ilipap  wrnpona  wpip  nrvor 
lnit<ndi>(l  for  aparo  vphlcltta.  hut  whm 
that  Uvrnmp  mportnnt,  with  mAki»>hiri 
mndlfloltltin  \vp  havp  domonalrntrd  our 
ability  and  nur  arlcntlf^c  know-how 
Th9lr  pS'intipal  apncp  llmitHlton  In  that 
of  Ihruit  Thpy  wnrp  developed  nn  mill- 
tai'y  wenpnna.  and  their  thruat  la  com- 
pletely Rdrqviiite  for  thnt  puiposp  To 
be  nvnUftble  ,<toon,  and  proarcnnlng  on 
achrdulj.  will  be  vehicles  intrndfd  for 
space  \»hich  will  have  the  thrust  and 
other  capabilities  to  far  exceed  anything 
that  th«  Russ.ans  have  done  yet,  or  will. 
I  predict,  do  ii.  that  time,  as  concerns  the 
size  of  payload  or  anything  else. 

This  IB  truly  a  remarkable  achievement 
to  hava  been  gained  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  It  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
our  scientists,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Government,  to  our  military,  to  those 
responsible  for  our  production  facilities, 
to  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  to  our 
American  way. 

It  simply  says  that  once  we  set  out  to 
do  it.  we  can  accomplish  more  than  the 
Soviets  in  less  than  half  the  time.  We 
should  bU  jo  n.  not  in  bragging  about 
this,  but  in  forcefully  pointing  out  the 
facts  to  the  whole  world 

This  is  important  in  deterring  any 
further  war  bv  reason  of  miscalculation, 
such  as  brought  about  World  War  I, 
World  War  n.  and  the  Korean  war,  and 
Is  further  Important  as  concerns  our  bar- 


gaining position  as  we  approach  summit 
meetings  and  in  other  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations. 

Our  sole  objective  is  to  preserve  the 
security  of  this  country  and  our  way 
of  life,  while  maintaining  the  peace.  We 
fully  appreciate  that  to  preserve  our  own 
security,  we  must  join  in  preserving  the 
security  of  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  For  the  moment,  we  accomplish 
this  through  military  strength.  Si- 
multaneously, we  sincerely  and  stead- 
fastly pursue  other  mean.s.  Concurrent- 
ly, we  mu.st  exerci.se  judgment,  which 
Will  adequately  provide  for  the  security 
and  the  peace,  but  thwart  the  plans  of 
those  who  would  lead  us  into  spending 
our  way  into  a  foreitrn  ideology  by  de- 
stroying our  system  ecmomically.  That 
is  just  what  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  accomplish. 

The  military  strennlh  required  to  pre- 
serve our  .security  and  maintain  the 
peace  is  referred  to  as  an  adequate  de- 
terrent. As  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  said,  our  deterrent  ca- 
pability is  the  sum  total  of  our  overall 
military  force.  Now  and  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  this  is  not  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  The  total 
force  and  total  capacity  is  what  counts. 
Every  responsible  and  fully  informed 
qualified  person  apreea  that  now  and  tn 
the  future,  even  Hiving  the  Soviet  full 
credit  for  any  place  in  which  there  la  a 
reasonable  doubt  a.i  to  their  caiiabilliy, 
we  have  and  will  continue  to  huve  that 
overwhPlmmn  »up«"i  lority  which  umounta 
to  im  adt'quHle  deturrtsni 

Wlirn  I  "itty  rraponaible  and  fully  In- 
formed  quttllflrd  prison,"  I  meitn  lho«e 
who  know  tht-  fHcts  mti  prori'ssionnlly 
(]Unlinm|  lo  liidkir  nnd  Air  t<omplrlrt|v  iib- 
ireijvn     Nuiurullv    I  ortnnot  enumrrula 

tthtl    nunlr   till   of    thrsn   IndlVlilUMla 

Mnv  1  ihounh  Ninul»»  out  oni»  who  hna 
n^iuirnl  i|i  of  this,  knnwa  All  of  ihr  frtcta. 
iUhI  I«  fiimllflpd  ft»  wnll  rn  tih)rrtlvr>  'IlMtl 
li  nur  nnr  Chlrf  of  MlftfT  Ornnwl  'IVln- 
Iti"  wlin  i^*  now  aniving,  cotitinrv  lo 
ptrrrdptit  a  srcond  term  na  Ch.rf  of 
H'nfT  Oonrrnl  Twlnlng'a  dodlcatlon  to 
duty  and  country  wore  again  i^rnvrd 
when,  after  nn  operutlnn  for  lung  cnnrrr 
only  about  a  year  ago,  when  he  might 
very  well  have  df  ne  otherwise,  he  con- 
tinues to  make  available  his  services  in 
this  capacity  to  hi.s  country. 

His  appraisal  of  our  overall  capability, 
now  and  in  the  future,  is  confirmed  by 
the  independent  judgment  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  for  each  of  the  respective  serv- 
ices. General  Lemnitzer,  General  White, 
and  Admiral  Burke. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  make  the  decisions  that  are  re- 
quired to  provide  for  this  in  the  future. 
I  think  that  the  executive  is  doing  that. 
The  Congress  is  doing  that  I  repeat, 
concurrently  we  should  exercise  the  judg- 
ment that  will  adequately  provide  for  the 
security  of  this  country,  and  we  must 
make  every  efTort  to  be  sure  that  we 
thwart  the  plans  of  any  foreign  ideology 
to  destroy  our  system  from  within  eco- 
nomically. I  think  that  is  significant  said 
greater  than  any  threat  from  without. 
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I  think  this  bill  is  a  well-considered 
one.  None  of  us  may  agree  with  every 
provision  of  It,  but  it  Is  a  bill  that  will 
provide  for  the  security  of  our  country 
well  within  the  framework  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  expired 

M;  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frorii  Wa-^!i- 
in^ton  1  Mr    Magnuson  i . 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  protest  what  this  bill 
prnpo.es  to  do  to  the  Bomarc  missile 
program. 

Thiv  bill,  if  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee proposal  ftnaily  is  earned  out,  would 
junk  the  entire  Superbomarc  or  Bo- 
marc B  program.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

This  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Chairmrm.  when  it  proposed  a 
reduction  of  $381  million  in  Bomarc  B 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  commit- 
tee hAS  gone  far  beyond  the  Air  Force 
recommendations.  Most  importantli'. 
the  committee  proposes  to  recover  all 
Bomarc  B  funds  now  in  the  procure- 
ment pipeline. 

Tliis  recovery  would  total  $253,600,000 
The  committee  cut  out  an  additional 
$40,400,000  in  now  appropriations  re- 
quettitcd  by  the  Air  Force 

I  wonder.  Mr  Chairman,  if  we  realize 
Just  what  is  being  proixj-sed  here.  I  very 
much  fear  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
thi6  body  do  not 

What  v^e  are  dealing  with  l.s  a  milituiv 
dccialon  of  atagfrlng  implic.iiums  If 
wr  ftb»ndon  Uie  Ikirnarr  IJ.  vke  nhandon 
Ih'  only  pitwniNing  pioumni  of  il^  (rii-.r 
ithttuul  inannnd  alinMfl 

Air  wr  obvloua  laymrii  in  Uic  tcu-ir 
llhr  and  nulitnrv  >>v\\n'  lurimu'i)  i" 
(imkn  thlK  iiioMlriil  ui«i  ilfelnloli  in  Uif 
fiti  o  of  op^HUing  locnnitltrtuUtlolt*  \<\ 
Iho  r«i|»r>ll«  U|H»I)  i^hoM)  JtittgtllPnl  wr 
|ojiU>tillv  n)U»t  tplv  fot  Ihr  ilrfrniir  of  out 
{ininli y ' 

la  Ihla  r(jnin»*»»i  pirpsri'd  to  diTlilr 
that  niiUintd  homlxna  no  lon^ri  |)«vir  n 
Uiinni  lo  our  aiKuiily"'  ohthr  commit 
tro  nppniniitly  hm  decided  lo  turn  In 
manned  interceptoia  aa  our  chief  rr- 
llnnce  agRlnit  bomber  atlACk 

Bui  I  a«y  to  you  that  manned  Intcr- 
crptora  will  not  do  \hc  Job  Bomarc  will 
Manned  intrrceptor.i  not  only  will  not  do 
the  Job.  but  a  defense  system  ba.«ied  on 
them  cannot  conceivably  be  ready  within 
2  years  of  the  time  that  Bomarc  B  would 
be  operational.  Also.  It  would  be  much 
more  costly 

The  committee  repoi  t  o/Ters  the  criti- 
cism that  the  Bomarc  test  program  has 
not  been  progressing  .saLisfactorili'.  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  this 
point  for  a  moment. 

TXST    aXSULTS 

.Although  the  Bomarc  B  flight  test  pro- 
pram  has  left  much  to  be  desired,  the 
adverse  newspaper  publicity  has  over- 
.sliadowed  the  tnie  gains  made.  The  first 
missile  to  contain  ail  components  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  B  missile 
was  the  first  B  missile  fired  at  Eglin 
AFB  last  month  on  the  GuJf  Test  Range 
The  mission  was  a  100  percent  success- 
all  t'^.st  objectives  were  achieved.  The 
simulated  target  was  Intercepted.    The 


missile  was  destroyed  by  range  safety 
at  150  nautical  miles,  the  present  limit  of 
the  Gulf  Test  Range,  The  ram-jet 
problems  experienced  in  the  early  flights 
at  Cape  Canaveral  have  been  overcome. 
The  highi  st  risk  item  in  the  test  pro- 
gram, the  solid  booster,  has  worked  100 
percent  satisfactorily  on  every  test 
flieht  Failures  of  components  which 
were  job  shop  modifications  of  Bomarc 
A  hardware  were  directly  n.sponsible  for 
two  of  the  B  missile  flight  test  failures. 

The  Air  Force  has  expressed  its  con- 
fidince  in  the  Bomarc  missile  The  Boe- 
in.L:  .Air;,lar.e  Co.  which  developed 
it,  has  the  utmo&t  faith  in  it. 

I  call  to  your  attention  testimony  in 
the  hearings  by  Brig  Gen.  Joseph  R 
Holzapple.  director,  systems  manage- 
ment. Wright  Air  Development  Division. 
Air  Research  and  E>evelopm<.ni  Com- 
mand, starting  on  page  203  of  the 
hearuigs. 

General  Holzapple  said: 

T^e  purpr«e  of  this  brief  preseti'.ation  is 
to  acquBlnt  you  with  the  af-compllshments 
of  the  Bomarc  program — both  A  and  B 
models — durli-g  the  past  12  months  and  to 
show  how  these  accomplishments  lead  to 
our  conRdencp  Ir,  the  basic  Intesrlty  of  the 
wesfxin  e>'Bt*m  regardless  of  ilie  quai.uty  of 
either  model  to  be  placed  in  the  operatlona; 
Inventory 

Again,  on  pai;e  207: 

In  Bommiiry  there  are  no  basic  (T  funda- 
mental d(  ftTls  In  the  Bumarc  B  desHtn 
Bnuirieerii  g  problems  hsvf  been  encountered 
in  tiie  devr.  pnient  U«t  program  but  thsse 
an-  if  a  iPimtvU  ■iraiKniIoi ward  nature 
anU    lUere    U  <i    iihi    \i\   our    minds    Uml 

thene  prulJlen:.  vk  tn  »«  \t>i  a*  jiii-\  loiuly 
liiillr  Ird  Uir  prliiflj>nl  <ll(fl('u!»y  \y  the  pom- 
I  rn»m*(i  lime  »•  <\\f  of  \Ut  proiirum  wlueh  wan 
ni.  rpimi  ki  Ihr  iiii  I  lat  i<ii\  of  lbs  DiimaiT  |i 
I.  ii,a»l  «h  uraeul  i»i|iiiiPin<<i)l  Alltuuab 
iltK  "|>«*iHt|i)i>i>l  iBAiiioiki  <!«(•  o(  lb»  rir*i 
h'imnit  t%  tthlt  lbt')r  lill|l  (lolti  ibs  oilgiiial 
■ibiiluir  wv  Am  imiinilniit  lltP  iimtUit*'** 
ihii'i    >f   >)ii    iiiii'i    \iiiii*  win  lti>  In  Mi'KiMl 

II «li|i    l)ir    iiili;lliMl   ki  l|IMl\ilr 

do  what  >«e  »re  prtiiKvinv  to  do  h»rr 
today.  Ml  Chaitman,  la  tn  acrap  n 
wpRiKMi  Which  the  Air  l^^rw»  wanta  and 
b<  \\i\r--  ,11.  ami  for  which  It  haa  no  ac> 
crptuUlr  KUbntltutr 

If  thp  Bomnrc  B  la  not  Implemented, 
the  Air  Force  cannot  make  up  the 
deficiency  and  provide  an  equivalent 
capability  in  tlie  same  period  under  any 
circumstances.  The  Air  Force  has  no 
weapons  available  or  under  development 
which  will  provide  the  low -altitude  kill 
capability  of  the  Bomarc  B. 

The  Air  Force  has  no  weapons  avail- 
able or  under  developmeni  which  can 
be  maintained  on  the  continuously' 
ready  alert  basis  of  Bomarc.  All  opera- 
tional Bom,arc  missiles  are  automatically 
maintained  ready  to  repel  an  attack. 

The  Air  Force  has  no  defensive  weap- 
ons available  or  under  developmait 
which  are  capable  of  the  cruise  speed  of 
Bomarc  B  to  the  ranges  of  Bomarc  B. 

There  is  no  other  defensive  weapon 
available  or  in  development  which  can 
provide  the  fire^x>wer  or  rate  of  fire  of 
the  Bomarc  B.  The  high  speed,  long 
ranee,  continuous  state  of  readiness  and 
rapid  rate  of  launch  enable  the  Bomarc 
B  to  react  quickly  and  preyent  hOBtile 
aircraft  penetration,  thus  reducing  the 


detrimental  effects  of  a  nuclear  battle 
being  conducted  overhead. 

The  earliest  that  an  off-the-shelf 
fighter  such  as  the  P-106A  can  be  made 
available  is  a  year  later  than  Bomarc  B 
An  improved  version  of  the  F-106  could 
not  be  made  available  until  approxi- 
mately 3  years  after  the  Bomarc  B. 

Cost  effectiveness  analyses  have  con- 
sistently shown  that  the  Bomarc  B  pro- 
vides the  most  defense  capability  for  the 
money  invested  when  compared  to  either 
manned  interceptors  or  short-range  mis- 
siles such  as  Nike. 

The  cost  of  an  im^proved  interceptor 
program  to  provide  some  of  the  capabih- 
ties  of  the  nine-squadron  Bomarc  B  pro- 
gram, such  as  low  altitude,  and  a  near 
equivalent  weapon  density,  have  been 
propased  at  a  cost  approaching  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Over  a  long  period  of  operation,  the 
Bomarc  B  program  has  a  considerable 
advantage  over  the  other  defensive 
weapon  systems.  Annual  operating 
costs  for  a  B  squadron  is  $2  8  million. 
whereas  an  P-106A  squadron,  equipped 
with  fewer  aircraft,  costs  $9  4  milhon 
In  other  words  the  approximate  equiv- 
alent fighter  force  would  cost  4  times 
more  to  maintain  than  the  Bomarc  B 
force.  Over  a  period  of  5  years,  $517 
million  would  be  required,  as  compared 
to  $126  million  for  the  Bomarc  B. 

KS.l.AT!VS    >LCXIBIU7Y 

Bomarc  u  flved  to  a  geographical  lo- 
cation, so  hited  aa  to  provide  defensive 
coveiaue  to  the  moat   heavily   ooncen- 
trated  complex  of  populaliun,  indu.stiy 
and  strnlfBJC  force  baa9a 

Although  hhiftuvg  of  mmuied  \u\tfr- 
(v«pUira  la  ffaaibli),  rmleploymmt  of  oui 
air  rtpfpiva*  inlnrwploia  to  ropp  vkilh 
limiirHl  NVHi  la  uMlikiily  )*rimaiily  thpii 
rMimbility  would  b(>  oituaidpraltly  tt>* 
dupwl  whpii  moN«l  <»ul  of  ihr  HAdK  Ph« 
viri>nmpnl  H«»eiindly.  wr  w»\ild  hoi 
phooi*  In  dpprivp  «tur  country  of  «iur  an 
dpfpnaw*.  Ihua  itiYiung  uiwipjioawl 
l»nmb«>r  attack  and  the  poaalbuity  of 
namina  a  limiu»d  war  into  an  all-out 
war  Thirdly.  Ihf  Tactical  Air  Ctim- 
mand  haa  modern  aircraft  and  miaailpfi 
for  juBt  Bueh  mlaalona  aa  limited  war. 

The  alilfUng  of  manned  interrcptora 
from  one  aecUon  of  the  country  to  an- 
other during  an  air  battle  to  cope  with 
concentrated  bomber  attacks  is  unlike- 
ly A  bomber  attack,  to  be  successful, 
would  by  necessity  be  aimed  to  strike  all 
of  the  targets  In  the  United  States  nearly 
simultaneously  from  several  directions 

&AVINC.S    WrXH    TXakUNATIO.V 

The  savings  that  could  be  realized  if 
the  Congress  forces  the  terminaUon  of 
Bomarc  B  has  diminished  from  the 
(300  8  mUlion  of  the  April  15  termina- 
tion estimate  to  less  than  $50  million 
with  a  realistic  termina«ion  estimate 
of  June  30.  Such  savings  could  not 
equip  one  IB-aircraft  squadron  with 
off-the-shelf  interceptors.  A  trade  of 
14  operational  Bwnarc  B  missiles  for 
one  interceptor  is  far  fnxn  being  oper- 
atioiMOly  acceptable.  The  $60  million 
fiscal  year  1960  funds  retained  by  the 
committee  to  ctmUnue  Bomarc  B  testing 
is  insufficient  to  prove  tlie  weapon  capa- 
bility. 
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sAoa  coirrmoL 

The  SemiftutomAtlc  Ground  Enrl- 
rooment  provides  control  for  both 
Bom&rc  and  the  manned  Interceptors. 
Either  could  be  used  In  degraded  modes 
without  SAQE  control.  When  the 
ICBM  becomes  the  predominant  threat 
and  the  SAOE  control  system  becomes 
a  lucrative  ICBM  target,  then  an  auton- 
omous control  for  Bom  arc.  similar  to 
that  rrovlded  fighters  and  Nike,  becomes 
attractive.  I  am  Informed  that  devel- 
opments to  provide  a  capability  to 
launch  and  control  Bomarc  B  missiles 
without  SAOE  control  lias  been  devel- 
oped and  Is  available.  The  capability 
can  be  demonstrated  this  year  and  op- 
erational Implementation  would  cost 
less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

Although  not  presently  programed 
to  be  hardened,  the  Bomarc  B  is  the  only 
defensive  weapon  which  can  be  hard- 
ened and  dispersed  to  survive  a  surprise 
ballistic  missile  attack.  A  greater  ex- 
penditure for  ballistic  missiles  to  knock 
out  a  hard,  dispersed  Bomarc  system  is 
required  than  the  cost  of  completing  the 
nine  Bcwnarc  B  squadron  program  In  a 
hard  dispersed  configuration. 

ABILITT    TO    COP!    WITH    THI    THKEAT 

The  threat  of  mach  2  medium  bombers 
and  mach  3  bombers  and  cruise  missiles 
at  70.000  feet  are  within  the  spectrum 
of  the  treat  which  the  Bomarc  B  has 
been  designed  to  destroy  Similarly,  the 
mach  1.8  air-to-surface  missile  is  a  de- 
sign target  for  the  Bomarc  B.  The  in- 
ability of  the  current  manned  intercept- 
ors to  cope  with  this  advanced  threat 
has  been  long  recognized  and  led  to  the 
P-108  program.  With  the  cancellation 
of  the  P-108.  the  Bomarc  B  remains  the 
only  Air  Force  program  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  threat  without  costly  additions 
to  the  eleotronlo  ground  and  airborne  en- 
vironment The  latest  Intelligence  esti- 
mates have  advanced  this  threat  Into 
the  lD61--fla  period,  at  which  time  the 
Horniu'c  B  U  planned  to  be  Implemented 
*  The  numerous  revlewu  of  the  Bomarc 
U  iJiograin  by  the  solentirie  oommunliv 
M«ve  all  validated  the  teohnloal  feash 
unity  of  Bamare  H  nweting  the  design 
gotttii  M\i\  thMN  (}«)iiiitM  with  ih«  ihreMl- 

Thii  ihtmnathmHl  lMutU(>aUuitii  \\\ 
\f\\\\\\\%\t\y\it  ^he  BtMi\Mh>  H  iMu«i<an\  Iimvh 
hiH  \\*P\\  rullv  i0«ti«e(t  Ml  i>uu«i((i*ie«<    Ai 

\\PH\    Ul»  TAMMlllMh  MUllUlV  will  IllM  Ihf 

i'iii\rttt»»m>i«  \\{  UiP  r«h«t1ii»(i  t»ii\*»inhn»iu 
and  M«>^  th«>  \KVkY  \m\\\\\s\\\\m*  (h  all 
rt«»r»»hi»i»  rtf  »hi»  N»mU\  Am«'ii<»rtH  tVmMin»hi 

(M'nducUtth  Di'^Miam  Ia  bPin*  Khaiftt  by 
CanadtAh  industry 

At  wt)rtt,  the  cancpllatlon  of  the 
Bomar«  B,  in  conjunction  with  thf>  elim- 
ination of  the  BAQK  super  combat  center 
program,  may  place  the  present  Oovern- 
ment  In  Canada  In  jeopardy.  Such  ac- 
tions could  possibly  result  In  the  Cana- 
dian withdrawal  from  Norad  and  de- 
nial of  US  military  use  of  Canadian 
airspace.  The  following  excerpt  Is 
quoted  from  the  Washington  Post: 

UNrrzD  StaTTs  Wa»nid  on  Bomarc 
Withdrawal 

Ottawa.  April  29. — Defense  MlnUter 
George  Pearkes  today  said  the  United  States 
will  be  breaking  an  agreement  with  Canada 


If  it  icmpM  U'.e  Bomarc  B  guided  misiiUcs 
planned  for  two  Canadian  boaes.  •  •  •  "If 
the  recommerdatlon  li  approved  and  fi- 
nalized.'* he  said,  "thla  will  not  b«  In  keeping 
with  arrfcngemonts  made  a  year  ago  between 
our  two  countries  for  the  air  defense  plan  of 
North  Airierk-ft 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  aKain.  are  we.  as 

mllltarf  and  scientific  laymen,  prepared 
to  risk  the  safety  of  our  country  on  the 
aosiunptlon  that  we  no  longer  face  a 
threat  trom  mtnned  bombers? 

If  so.  our  b<3St  military  mind.s  disuKreo 
Permit  me  to  quote  General  While,  the 
Air  Force  Ch.ef  of  Staff: 

The  Soviet  Air  Force  la  the  U  3  a  R  s  most 
dangerous  weipon  •  •  •  .  Apprcjxlmately 
10  percont  of  lU  aircraft  ■tren«th  Is  \\\  Its 
long-range  air  force  of  about  1.200  m  xlrrn 
heavy  »rd  nie<lium  bombers 

Ocneial  White  nl.'^o  said- 

N^Jole^r-p^u;lellpd  alrcruft  nrinocl  with 
guc!i  ♦eapons  ( alr-to-Riirlace  missiles) 
w()vi:d  Ue  able  to  conduct  long  endiirnnce 
patrols  over  tie  seas,  friendly  land  majwes 
and  areSs  inaccessible  by  other  means-  with 
a  capability  to  launch  a  devastating  .ittack 
within  minuter. 

General  White  also  had  this  to  5ay 


We  have  pie 
manned  aircra 
clsed  and  mar 
In  fact,  at  an 
CfTdlng  to  ou 
tinning  prxluc 
heavy  bomber 
Ugence  that  tl^ 
ers.  •  *  •  Cer. 
construotion  a. 
SMViet  areas  mt 


nty  of  Information  that  their 
ft  are  continuing  to  be  exer- 
puvered  at  a  very  high  rate. 
:  Increased  tempo  •  •  •  ac- 
r  lnt<>'.llgcnce  they  are  con- 
tlon  at  a  reduced  rate  of  their 
s  •  •  •  We  also  have  Intel- 
ey  are  developing  new  bomb- 
tral  Intelligence  reports  show 
•tlvlty  on  bomber  buses  in  the 
•ntloned 


Mr,  Chairman,  from  the  most  reliable 
estimates  available  to  us,  the  manned 
bomber  will  continue  as  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation  up  to  at 
least  the  197C's  I  submit  that  thl.s  Con- 
gress will  be  taking  an  awesome  rt'.sixin«-i- 
blllly  upon  Itself  If  it  xhould  decide  that 
we  no  icmger  Are  required  to  defend  Qur- 
nelvos  iHAinst  manned  all  craft  I  for 
one  aiD  not  prepared  to  Hsiiimr  thai 
rtsHponiiibility  which  uoes  to  the  mtfoiy 
(if  mir  hiime*  and  the  very  livtm  ttf  nut- 
honsuf  Amer  oanM 

11  !■<  m.V  PM'itPsl  hope  IhMt  Iht^  tilhn 
liiHlV  wtll  avt)  ihu  ilnUMtM*  inheieiil  iii  ijui 
•omtlliM  itf  Iho  Bitmaio  B  iu<imimim  and 
will  IrVtMkK  I  le  letMtMllhi^ndtUlnlu  \\\  Ihn 
Ulll  Nh|<  l'ti|)ill  Unftiits  UN  hlil»>  UmUv 
When  Hh«(  If  \\\sy\  tHirmo  I  htt|te  (he 
MiHtsp  i\\\  irt^i^  rt  I'lUii  hrtitj  •tMMthtt  lioilt 
ik\  w)<«|  Wt«  titv  \\p\\\\t  axlieii  ht  i|m  hett' 
ItitUv 

Ml     I'littl'      Ml    t'hrti'mnii    t   vi»'i»l 
III  miMll»p«i  I  >  H\n  illilinniiUhi'd  ui'dllti 
m«h  fiKm  tinh    Mi    Wwu** 

Mr  t)lXOW  Ml  rimlimflh  1  mm 
mpiid  Ittiwt  hiuhly  my  collPRitur'  rmm 
Wa^hliUttiM.  RentPsenlntlvr  MAoNf^im 
on  his  .^plrndKl  twlK  Hp  Ims  cuvntHi 
this  field  of  defense  for  the  BomRic,  I 
think,  vt>ry  thoroughly. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  addltlonnl  reduc- 
tion of  $294  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Appropriatioiis  Committee  m  the  fund.-s 
for  the  Bomarc  B  missile,  beyond  the 
cut  already  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, is  in  my  opinion  a  terrible 
mistake.    My  resisons  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  reduction  eliminates  the 
production  of  the  Bomarc  B  mis.sile 
which  leaves  an  inexcusable  void  in  our 


Nation's  protection  against  enemy  super- 
sonic aircraft 

Second.  The  t«sts  of  Bomarc  Justify 
confidence  in  its  fulfilling  the  purpose 
for  which  It  is  created. 

Ihud  Our  President  Department  of 
Dcfen.se  and  lead:n«  .scientist*  and  tho.se 
rcsironsible  for  our  air  defense  plead  for 
coiuin'.intion   of   the   nomarc 

Fourth  Tlie  elimination  of  the 
Romiiio  violates  an  aKreeinent  IxHAM'en 
thl.s  country  and  Canada 

Fifth  To  phase  it  out  by  1962  when  we 
will  have  a  satisfactory  number  is  one 
tlrng,  to  chop  It  off  all  of  a  sudden  Is 
another  thing— too  drastic. 

LKlWa  INKXCtTHABLX  VOtD  IN   NATION  S  DKrr.NBK 

This  cut  eliminates  all  prcxluctlon  of 
the  Bomarc  B  and  leaves  an  inexcusable 
void  In  the  protection  of  our  country 
against  enemy  .s\i;>pr.sonlc  aircraft  To 
leave  ourselves  w.de  open  Uj  attack  and 
even  to  invite  at'ack  a.s  this  public  an- 
nouncement wou  d  do  i.s  foolhardy 

Now.  If  the  i'.oniarr  i.s  eliminated,  v.  hnt 
do  we  have  to  take  Its  p'.ace'     Nothing 

The  Nike  system  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  Bomarc  In  fart  the  Bo- 
marc IS  not  a  duplication  of  the  Nike  sys- 
tem, but  is  a  complement  to  the  Nike 
system  with  abilities  that  the  Nike  sys- 
tem does  not  have.  The  Nike  includes 
three  series — the  Ajax.  which  replaces 
antiaircraft  defenses  for  point  defense: 
the  Hercules,  which  is  also  for  point  de- 
fense and  has  a  range  of  75  to  85  miles 
This,  of  course,  is  a  last  ditch  effort 
and  far  too  close  for  comfort  We  mu.st 
have  weapons  that  wtll  down  enemy  air- 
craft long  before  they  get  within  75 
miles  of  the  city  The  Nlke-Zeus  is  de- 
signed to  destro>  Intercontlnpnta!  bal- 
listic mis.slles,  wh.ile  the  Bomarc  on  the 
other  hand  1h  designed  for  air  brealhlnu 
vehielfH 

The  Bomarc  A  which  has  R  liquid  fuel 
buohtrr  and  then  rruiNen  with  ram  let 
power  ha«  n  ranue  of  200  inllra  The  11 
vihieh  ha«  a  aolid  fuel  bootilc^r  has  a 
rangp  In  exeimi  of  400  mllcn  While 
eiuiwiiig  ihe-ip  run  be  iManuiiVPied  lo 
hum  Mild  kill  tneiiiy  pUitu  ^hieh  the 
Nikti  iniHsilt*  i'i\iin>i( 

Wtll     Villi    «(«>     sOutt    ntioitt    iiiaiiintl 
Ihli'M  itpliil*    IliP  f    llll  III   V   lOM    fnl  e^ 
Hlniile'      Mi^IUiimI    inlrl tUMiliiln    Mill    Im'I 
nil   Ihti   >iild  eHi|*Pi|   liv   llir  iillMMhMlliiii 
iif  MtiiMNlv      rht<  All  |iNm«>ii  «>Mhiiiil  iii««l»i 
i||i  Itie  itehi  letii  V  and  |ilii\|di«  MM  t'lpih 
mIi'IiI  eapaliilih  in  llit^  «iuiie  piMiml  un 
iI'M  llie  eliei||il«lrtHi't«'" 

»'   I     lilt    All    pNiiee  hn«   iin  VM«nptiii 

HMVItUili    i'(    M|\ilei   dPNp|iip|nt'hl  Ihul  \v  I H 

luiividt'  thp  Invv  altitude  kill  dttpabllil) 
of  llip  ttoiMRre  H, 

soeotul    tlip  Alt'  f^m'p  hn*  nn  wpfvp 
on  rtvnllablp  ni   undpi  devpltipinphl  that 
pan    bp   mnliitnii'pd   on    almost    Inntan- 
tanpous   alert    ba.sls    pontlniinlly      The 
nomarc  has  this  eapablllty 

Ihlrd  The  All  Force  has  no  weapon 
available  or  under  development  capable 
of  cruising  at  anywhere  near  the  speed 
of  the  Bomarc — more  than  2 'a  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

Fourth  The  Air  Force  has  no  inter- 
ceptor that  will  reach  out  in  excess  of 
400  nautical  miles  at  supersonic  speed 
as  can  the  Bomarc. 

Fifth.  There  i.s  no  other  defensive 
weapon  available  or  under  development 
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lluit  can  proUde  the  fire  power  or  rate 
of  fire  of  the  Bomarc.  Each  ba^e  can 
release  a  block  of  mla&lles  slmultane- 
ou.sly 

Iimnediate  defense  from  manned  in- 
terceptors cannot  t-c  relied  upon.  First, 
the  aircraft  propo»'?d  to  replace  Bomarc 
would  not  be  available  until  mld-1962 — a 
year  later  than  tho  Bomarc  B;  and  an 
Improved  version  would  be  3  years  later 
t.hiin  Bomarc  B.  The  cost  of  replacing 
liomarcs  by  P-106^  l.s  estimat*'d  to  ap- 
proach II  billion,  whereas  Bomarc  would 
only  cost  $294  mlllJon  that  the  commit- 
tee eliminated.  The  1215  million  that 
the  committee  trun.sferred  for  F-loes 
would  only  do  lesa  vhan  a  quarter  of  the 
Job.  A  Bomarc  squadron  is  |2  8  million 
whereas  a  F-106A  squadron  equipped 
with  about  half  a.s  many  aircraft  costs 
t6  4  million  a  year  or  many  times  that 
of  the  Bomarc.  Over  a  i)oriod  of  5  years 
the  total  ocKTaling  ;ost  would  reach  1517 
million  as  compared  with  $126  million 
for  the  Bomarc 

Opponents  of  tie  Bomarc  maintain 
that  mamied  interceptors  could  be 
.shifts  and  redeployed  Actually  Lhii  i.s 
unlikely  because  a  bomber  attack  to  be 
succe.ssful  would  o'  nece.ssity  be  aimed 
to  strike  at  permtoient  mdu.stnal  and 
military  targets  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  not  ch(X)se  to  depiive  this 
country  of  our  a:r  cefenses  to  .send  them 
oversoa.s  to  fight  a  small  war. 

The  chief  arwumont  of  the  opposition 
is  tliat  by  the  time  the  Bomarc  B  is 
ready,  the  enemy  will  have  its  Inter- 
continental ballifct  c  missile  and  will 
therefore  not  need  to  use  supersonic  air- 
craft I  cannot  buy  this  reasoninc 
Fa  .si,  becuu.se  the  Bomarc  B  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reudy  and  in  supp  y  lorn; 
ennufc'h  in  advance  of  USSR  '«  uliimat<- 
intei continental  balllhllc  mi.ssiles  capa- 
bility ,  and  second,  b<-cauhf  ihi.s  very 
public  announcement  that  the  commit- 
tee u  vlimiUHiing  the  production  of 
lldinuie  IS  Ihe  bekt  invitation  poaaible  fm 
the  eiieinv  hi  hlllke  VHI  h  hupil  holilC  all - 
eiafi  Ihu  (Mil  luv'cr*  Ihp  price  of  ml- 
ini^Mitn  Ui  Ml)  MlUeK  Wt<  havr  ah  daily 
pUoihI  any  rnr<n\y  in  luitioe  thai  ihu  b 
iiiii  nuIiipmUiIp  kpiii  Ihud  t^veh  mih 
UiP  lliltMi  ullllllPdIa    tiMlllkill    MM'^olle    the 

I'ltpiiiv   mil   uiidiiuhi«<ttly   Uiittw   nvtiiy 

Ihlllli    U    hMi    Ml    U*      feUpOlklltllO    IllltUilll 

Hhii  all 

t  luuli'kl  \^llh  Mil  \\\\  hKHll  hnl  KlllV  Ihl' 
iMiMUUlUiiis   itlMliill    HlatlUiM    U«  lU'tPlioi' 
It'll*  ih  pi'i In ih  ait<a4i  hut  i|i»t  eiiuuniM»«e  • 

Hpl'U    IhVllMllUh    III    Ihr    IhPlMV    Iti    ilMinli 

us  ill  W  VUlhPUhlP  pli^e** 

"Hip  t'lHuniUpp  ippMii  mai'i   ihi    rol' 

1rt\tinn      "Jlnl'iiirnl      In      irMnui      til     (hp 
n  iinaie 

The  Biinmn-  lulf-fllr  In  Its  Miutl  oninguift- 
tlon  U  i>t  best  liljthl)"  roturoversin!  and  a.s 
ypt  unprnvpti.  nnd  tr^ts  have  done  n'lthlng 
to  Justify   ronnrtenre  In    the   prngrrtni 

BriK  Oon.  Jos.  R  Holr.apple,  Director 
Systems  MaiUigement.  Wright  Air  De- 
\<'..ipnient  Division,  Air  Research  and 
Dcvciopnient  Con.mand,  made  this 
declaration  to  the  Military  Appropria- 
tions Subconunittei  : 

In  summary  there  ire  no  basic  or  funda- 
mental defect*  in  the  Bomarc  B  design 
Engineering  problems  have  been  encountered 


In  the  development  test  program  but  thsse 
are  of  a  relatively  straightforward  nature 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  nUnds  that 
these    problemi    will    be   solved 

And  I  would  like  to  add  that  this  has 
been  characteristic  of  every  military  pro- 
gram ever  attempted. 

Tliere  have  only  been  eight  Bomarc  B 
flights  to  date.  With  this  small  number 
of  development  flights  one  has  already 
been  completely  successful  In  all  objec- 
tives This  wat  the  fllrht  from  England 
Ah  l-\)rce  Base  April  13.  The  test  was 
100  percent  successful.  See  letter  read 
by  Itepresentatlve  Sikes  In  his  speech 
preceding  Uiis  statement.  It  proved 
the  missile  is  capable  of  achieving  Its 
objective  This  completely  successful 
flight  took  place  after  the  Military  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  its  testi- 
inoiiv  on  the  Bomarc  B. 

Dr  A.  H  Flax  Chief  Scientist,  Oflncp 
of  tlie  Chief  of  StafT.  U.S  Air  Force, 
similarly  favored  the  Bomarc.  He  said — 
hearlncs  report,  pape  212: 

I  had  r..,  prl..r  conr.cctlnn  wUh  the  Air 
Force  or  Bomarc  and  I  received  no  Instruc- 
tions to  give  any  weight  whatever  to  this 
hlftorlc  factor.  I  thlnK  ir.y  conclusions  are 
based  entirely  on  technical  matters  and  the 
feiislblllty   cjf   doing   tlie   Job. 

It  was  Dr.  Flax'  recent  investigation 
that  helped  intensify  tho  supr>ort  of  the 
President  and  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
StafT 

Gen  Laurence  S  K'Uer.  Chief  of 
North  American  Air  Defense,  told  a  Sen- 
ale  Armt  d  Forces  Subcommittee  that 
HiiK.sian  txjmbeis  know  intercontinental 
ni..v>..i  ;,  uhl  \tc  the  chief  danger  to  this 
couniiy  for  the  next  3  years.  He  made 
clear  that  the  B.^marc  R  was  absolutely 
essential  and  feasiblf  to  meet  this  threat 

rut     At'THoKITieS    I"!  IAD    ro«    BOMAHC 

ihuae  who  aie  rei.pon.sible  for  Ameil- 
OA'a  dtferue  want  the  liomaic     A  per- 
suasive case  vm»  prebeiUed  for  the  need 
fur  the  lioinuic  li  by  leading  military 
mi  Jioi  in.">    fiom    the    iH'fenne    l^epai  l- 
liunl     lialuiliiuj    HiUi     (h-n     Jti»ep)i    \\ 
Ih'if.tppli'     DiHMiui,    Hvnteinn    Malmue- 
IliriU    Wuuht  All  Devt  luptnelil  IMvIaIiiII 
All    HfMnMh    uiiil    Ih'Velitpini  III    Citin- 
iiitoiil    Mai   (h'h   \\   M   KhlPA   Afeniktaht 
Uijiuiv  (Muff  lit  MlatT    t)|it>iaUiiii«    U  »i 
An    hiii'i     IM     A    n    l"lii>i    I'hut   Wil 
I  uiio'    iiltiit  III  ii.i   riiii  t  lit  MInIt    \l  H 
All  rsiiif 

I  t« .Mihi  UK'  III  iiin>ii  tiKin  «ittii uiiMiu 

liihile  li\  Heiiiinl  p^li'*  h'  bliiisv  luilhlU 
Hull  |i\i'  iiimiiirtinhM  III  Niuiul  Uii  HiMh 
I'    I'llv  ipi«|iiiii*lli|p  till  Niulh  Aineiiiaii 

All  iVti'Kse  l«  «M^|oU>>  III  hiWe  Ihp 
tliiiuitii        (lelM'inI    iTnlpt,  tleelnieil 

IMU  '  '>,.,>  O'lii  .>!  Nntitd  nil  ltelU|t  q\lfM«l 
With  tf'i'inup  (.1  H"ie!\t-f  on  sevptiil  nct'tx- 
Hknio  hi\s  liwnMiiMy  "Inlprt  thni  he  mlioUlpred 
BiM»i«rr  tlip  pMMM»  nU  tlpfetme  wt»npnn  syn- 
t»>tn  He  I*  the  tnnh  Whn  hn»  tn  n^tht  the 
battle  and  who  hns  to  nui  tlie  air  defenee  of 
the  country  I  would  feel,  therffore.  we 
slunUd  be  nuiel  -Concerned  with  what  the 
conunnnder  wlio  hoe  to  do  the  Job — how  he 
feels. 

In  addition  to  these  Air  Force  ofBcers 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  our  air 
defense  the  Bomarc  missile  has  been 
studied  and  restudied  by  military  and 
scientific  committees  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  the  missile  has 


been  consistently  recommended.  The 
Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group 
headed  by  Admiral  Sides  recommended 
that  Bomarc  be  stepped  up.  The  Joint 
Chlel.s  of  StafT.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  President  have  all  supported  the 
green  light  on  Bomarc  development  and 
production.  Money  Is  recommended  in 
the  1961  budget  and  appropriated  funds 
r  J  on  hand  to  do  the  Job. 

KBiP  rArru  with  Canada 

The  international  Implications  of 
terminating  the  Bomarc  B  program 
have  not  been  fully  realized  or  consid- 
ered At  be.st  the  Canadian  military  will 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian 
Government  and  set  the  RCAF  contribu- 
tions to  air  defense  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  back  in  terms  of  years. 
Secondly,  the  Bomarc  B  production  pro- 
gram was  being  .shared  by  Canadian  in- 
dustry. The  buy-American  policy  was 
negated  for  the  Bomarc  program.  At 
worst  the  cancellation  of  the  Bomarc  B 
In  conjunction  with  the  elimination  of 
the  SAGE  Super  Combat  Center  pro- 
gram may  place  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Canada  in  jeopardy.  Such  ac- 
tions could  possibly  result  In  the  Ca- 
nadian withdrawal  from  Norad  and 
denial  of  U.S.  military  use  of  Canadian 
air  5pace 

The  following  excerpt  is  quoted  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

UNriTD  States  Warned  on  Boma&c 
Withdrawal 
OrT\WA,  April  29  -  Defense  Mlnlkter  GeorKe 
Pearkes  today  said  the  United  States  will  be 
breaking  an  ngreement  with  Can.idft  If  It 
scraps  the  B  imarc  B  guided  mlsfUes  plained 
fur  two  Canadlrin  bases  •  •  •  "if  the  rec- 
ommendation la  apjiroved  and  flnallied  "  he 
said  "tbu  will  not  be  in  keeping  with  ar- 
runiremenu  made  u  year  sko  between  our  two 
oounUU'*  for  the  air  delenae  plan  of  North 
Aiuciicit  •  •  •  Pvarkrk  kt^tenieni  wa«  the 
nr»ii  Ui  which  hv  hu^  L)«)eu  ciiilcul  of  any 
Ui  nrtiniis  In  the  lli.ni«rr'»  itruuiilp  lur 
■urvivul  •  •  •  The  U  H  H  <um)  cinnnilttee 
rMtitiiiiuciiilAlioii  If  (ulliiwefl  w<j\il(l  irliii  rie- 
v«>li)|i|i>»)a  lit  (liv  Moinart  hikI  plmi!  inun- 
riupltasi..  Kii  inilitliiiH  V  1(17  Jsl  liUuiiitiphirii 

Mr  Kmn  uf  Uitth  Mr  riminnaii 
will  Iho  iitiiiUt>inah  virld" 

Ml   niXf^N     I  vieldHladly 

Ml  KlNd  iif  UUih  U  II  iiul  tiur  Ihal 
Hil^  |iiu|aik«i«|  ml  hiut  »>iii(ii)  Uiluallv 
vMllioUl  HiillUiui  nil  Iho  lu'rU  III  Ihn  iiil 
iiliPttilv  uMvU'il  hv  llif  Au  ^^^n•^»  suihi'  D 
Hiiiiillik  auu  niut  hv  UHiii^  u|  il«  Iuiuk 
HMiuallv  uhaiHioutii'ml  II  lin«  ettiUiM 
hl'lllV  of  llm*»*  »tii(|«ii|rt|u.u*  «<ithUi|i'll>U 
uuiMMMh*  niul  II  i«  itiiiha  In  inuot 
iiirnl  iiijuiv  v^ilh  wh  niiv»'i*(»t>  impoit 
upoh  InfBl  fvuiuMhlp* 

Ml  hlXllN  Ihal  Ifi  e^Hctl.v  e.i|  ip<«|t 
It  hao  conip  Ju«t  llkp  lltthtnlng  out  nf  n 
rleof  Fky  "1  hr  Bomnic  people  did  plan 
to  phasp  out  by  1962  after  they  had  pro- 
duced the  iTducpd  number  of  missiles  the 
Department  wanted 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIXON.    1  yield. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  And  Is  it  not  fur- 
ther true  that  all  of  these  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Bomarc  weapons  system 
have  brought  together  scientific  teams, 
teams  of  specialists  that  have  now  been 
working  together  for  several  years  and 
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with  this  cut  coming  virtually  unan- 
nounced many  of  these  scientific  teams 
will  be  broken  up  and  dispersed  around 
to  the  disadvantage  and  loss  of  our  na- 
tional defense  effort? 

Mr.  DEXON.  That  is  why  I  think  it 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  chop 
the  appropriation  off  abruptly.  It  will 
work  a  real  hardship  on  communities 
such  as  mine — Ogden.  Utah.  This  is 
especially  true  now  that  we  have  this 
successful  test  of  April  13.  This  pro- 
posal is  really  a  ruthless  undertaking, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  of  our  country 
taking  such  a  drastic  step. 

I  hope  the  Senate  restores  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Utah  and 
also  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

I  have  been  somewhat  concerned  since 
the  information  was  made  available  to 
the  press  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  studying  the  question  of 
eliminating  the  Bomarc  missile  from  any 
further  development,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  recapture  of  funds  that  had  al- 
ready been  appropriated. 

I  am  somewhat  confused  to  sit  in  the 
Chamber  today  and  hear  that  this  thing 
has  happened  in  spite  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  2  years 
ago  when  we  were  told  as  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  Bomarc  missile  was 
necessary,  that  it  was  one  of  the  recent 
developments  in  the  missile  field,  and 
would  be  used  as  one  of  the  prime  weap- 
ons in  the  defense  of  our  country.  If 
I  recall  correctly  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
PloodI,  we  have  spent  $1,700  million  on 
this  Bomarc  missile,  and  if  we  continue 
we  will  spend  something  over  $2  billion. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  been  led  down  a 
dead  end  street  in  the  expenditure  of 
this  amount  of  money.  It  is  disquieting 
for  a  committee  to  come  before  the  Con- 
press  and  tell  this  Congress  that  this 
weapon  is  of  no  further  use.  that  it  is  ob- 
solete, that  it  does  not  meet  the  tests 
that  it  should  meet  after  we  have  gone 
forward  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Congress  to  spend  this  amount  of  money 
for  a  weapon  that  we  all  felt  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  I  may  intrude  to  say, 
the  committee  report  has  failed  to  men- 
tion that  the  Bomarc  A  missile  is  achiev- 
ing its  purpose,  that  it  is  in  production 
except  that  it  has  not  the  speed,  nor 
does  it  carry  out  beyond  200  miles  as 
the  B  missile  will  do. 

Mr.  KNOX.  If  I  have  been  properly 
informed.  I  believe  the  Bomarc  missile 
was  developed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
interception  of  fast  bombers  that  pos- 
sibly could  be  used  by  an  enemy,  not 
specifying  any  particular  enemy,  that 
may  attack  this  country. 

It  has  been  said  here  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI. 
m  accordance  with  the  report  he  has 
read,  that  the  Soviet  Government  does 


have  l)ombers  the  same  as  the  United 
States  has  b<xnbers.  If  that  is  the  fact, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  we 
should  have  in  this  country  a  facility 
to  keep  aloft  weapons  of  dMtructlon  in 
case  of  attack. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  support  that 
statement  by  a  quotation.  The  chief 
of  the  Noi-tli  American  Air  Defense  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Subcommittee 
that  Russian  bombers,  not  interconti- 
nental missiles,  will  be  the  chief  danger 
to  this  country  for  the  next  3  years.  He 
made  dear  that  the  Bomarc  B  was  ab- 
solutely ess<'ntial  and  feasible  to  meet 
that  threat.  If  Russia  attacks,  they  will 
throw  their  bombers,  ICBM's  and  every- 
thing else  it  has  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  will  have  no  defense  against  those 
bombers  beyond  the  range  of  the  Bo- 
marc A,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr  TO'RD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  5  additional 
minutee. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  should  like  to  request 
from  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  made  the  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee  recommending  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress,  relative  to  the 
cutback  from  the  $421.5  million  recom- 
mended by  tie  President  within  the  last 
6  montlis,  an  explanation.  The  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
agreed  to  this  amount  It  is  cut  back 
now  to  ^ome  $50  million.  This  $50  mil- 
lion, aocording  to  the  report,  is  for  fur- 
ther davelopment.  tests  and  evaluation, 
if  necessary. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
this;  l3  the  gentleman  somewhat  doubt- 
ful in  the  c;ise  of  the  Bomarc  missile 
that  we  should  eliminate  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  fr^m  Michigan  that  we  have 
been  troubled  for  many  years  over  the 
slow  progress  made  with  development  on 
the  Bomarc  missile,  and  especially  the 
Bomara  B.  It  could  be  that  the  pro- 
gram has  net  been  well  managed.  It 
may  be  that  the  state  of  the  art.  .so  to 
speak,  in  developing  this  type  of  missile 
is  not  .=uch  that  the  system  can  be  made 
effective.  At  any  rate,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  Bomarc  missile. 
The  Defense  Department  apparently  has 
lost  considerable  confidence  in  it  be- 
cause the  Department  asked  for  a  major 
scalmg  down  of  the  program  on  April  6. 
Not  onlj-  that,  the  demand  for  this  type 
of  defense  appeared  to  be  much  greater 
2  or  3  jears  ugo,  than  it  does  now.  We 
are  moving  out  of  the  manned  bomber 
period,  not  completely,  of  course,  but  we 
are  going  to  rely  more  heavily  on  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
Bomara  A  anil  Bomarc  B  do  not  fit  veo' 
well  into  the  future.  They  would  be 
better  missiles  to  have  today,  but  we  now 
have  only  a  few  Bomarc  A's  and  no 
Bs 

Mr  KNOX  May  I  further  ask  the 
gentlenian  relative  to  the  request  of  the 
administration  for,  I  believe,  .some  $65 
million  to  keep  SAC  airborne 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  request 
was  $60  million  for  spare  parts  and  a 
total  request  of  .S85  million  to  enable  us 
in  the  e^'ent  w  e  desire  to  do  so  to  keep  a 


portion  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
bombers  aloft  so  they  would  be  less 
vulnerable  during  an  emergency  period. 
Mr.  KNOX.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  committee  has  approved  $200  mil- 
lion now  for  that  project? 

Mr,  MAHON  The  committee  has 
approved  an  additional  $115  million  for 
preparation  for  an  airborne  alert — for 
the  procurement,  principally,  of  spare 
parts.  These  same  parts  will  be  re- 
quired within  a  few  years  for  normal 
operations  even  though  we  never  had 
an  airborne  alert,  so  I  do  not  consider 
this  money  as  being  wasted. 

Mr  KNOX.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  stated  that 
they  should  have  over  $600  million  to 
do  an  effective  job^ 

Mr.  MAHON  The  Strategic  Air 
Command  had  requested  a  much  larger 
sum.  The  Air  Force  Itself  would  like  to 
have  had  more  money  for  the  airborne 
alert,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the 
concurrence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  resp>ect  to  the 
request  for  additional  funds 

It  must  not  be  said  that  we  are  com- 
pletely free  from  any  danger  of  a 
manned  bomber  attack  There  is  al- 
ways that  danger,  and  very  devastating 
blows  could  be  delivered  upon  thi.s 
country  through  an  all-out  manned 
bomber  attack,  especially  if  the  attacker 
resorted  to  the  one-way  mi-ssion  type  of 
attack.  This  is  a  serious  problem,  and 
we  all  share — at  least  I  do— to  some  con- 
siderable extent  the  concern  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  DIXON  Would  the  gentleman 
please  describe  what  we  have  to  fill  this 
void  to  protect  us  from  attack  by  Rus- 
sian supersonic  aircraft?  You  see,  we 
are  building  ours  up  and  probably  they 
are  theirs,  too  Surely  if  they  hit,  they 
will  hit  with  everything  they  have,  not 
just  ICBM's.  We  will  need  Interceptors 
for  bombers  and  need  them  for  a  long 
time 

Mr  MAHON  Well,  there  is  no  void 
now.  becau.se  there  is  no  Bomarc  B  We 
do  not  have  Bomarc  B.  We  would  have 
it.  we  hope,  in  a  few  years 

Mr  DIXON.  We  had  one  vei-y  suc- 
cessful test  on  April  13. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Generally  It  has  been 
a  very  disappointinK  program.  There 
would  be  no  void  because  there  is  nothing 
in  its  place  now.  except  we  do  have 
seven  squadrons  of  Bomarc  A.  partially 
in  existence,  and  we  have  Nike-Hercules 
for  short -ranKe  or  point  defense  and  we 
have  manned  fighter  aircraft,  and  we 
provide  in  this  bill  $215  million  for  addi- 
tional F-106  aircraft  to  use  in  our  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  DIXON  Your  improved  F-106s 
are  not  ready  yet.  They  cannot  be  ready 
as  soon  as  Bomarc  will  be  ready. 

M'-.   MAHON      We   have   other   typ>e8 
which  aro  rpady.  which  are  on  station 
The  P-106  was  the  aircraft  which  the 
Air  Force  said  it  would  rather  have  in 
the  event  Bomarc  was  canceled. 

Mr  DIXON  You  are  taking  money 
from  Bomarc  to  put  in  P-106.  and  they 
will  not  be  ready  until  after  Bomarc 
would  be  ready. 

Mr  MAHON  The  fact  is  that  the 
F-106  will  be  more  flexible.    They  can 
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be  used  anywhere.  They  can  be  used 
in  limited  warfare  overseas,  and  it  was 
thought  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  would  be  the  better  in- 
vestment 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question,  whether  or 
not  the  committee  in  Its  deliberations 
and  determinations  felt  that  this 
Bomarc  missile  now  is  an  obsolete 
weapon. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  the  Bomarc  B  is 
not  really  in  existence  except  in  re- 
search and  development,  so,  of  course, 
it  is  not  obsolete  But,  by  the  time  it 
would  come  into  tht»  inventory  in  opera- 
tional quantities,  the  need  for  it  would 
not  be  nearly  so  great  as  previously  an- 
ticipated. The  time  we  have  need  for 
the  Bomarc  B  is  now  and  the  next  year 
or  so 

Mr.  KNOX.  Is  it  the  gentleman  s 
opinion,  then,  that  so  far  as  any  poten- 
tial enemy  is  concerned,  they  are  not 
taking  a  close  look  at  what  I.^  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States  today  Insofar 
as  the  operation  of  the  Congress  is 
concerned? 

Mr  MAHON  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  every  siuiniflcant  word  will  be 
studied  and  weighed.  But  it  would  seem 
to  me.  as  I  have  siiid  in  the  discussion 
here  today,  that  the  great  threat  to  the 
United  States  is  the  ICBM.  because  we 
would  have  warning  of  a  manned  bomber 
attack  and  we  would  be  able,  certainly, 
to  salvage  enough  to  destroy  if  not  com- 
pletely obliterate  any  opponent  who 
would  attack  us  by  manned  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr 
O  HaraI. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  effect  of  certain  Bureau  of 
Budget  policies  upon  our  national  de- 
fense px>sture  and  upon  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations generally  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  a  bulletin  dated  last  Sep- 
tember, applied  to  Government -owned, 
contractor -operated  facilities,  the  prin- 
ciple that  Government  work,  wherever 
possible,  .should  be  placed  in  private 
hands  rather  than  having  llie  work  done 
by  Government,  h  CJovernment -owned, 
contractor-operated  facility  is  a  facility, 
such  as  an  arsenal  or  a  niLssile  plant, 
that  IS  owned  by  the  Government  but 
operated  by  a  private  contractor,  an  air- 
craft company  or  an  automotive  com- 
pany, to  perform  ii  Government  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  the  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  of  various  ad- 
ministrations of  our  Government  for  a 
number  of  years  to  attempt  to  procure 
the  most  defense  for  the  least  money. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  policy 
of  "more  bang  for  a  buck"  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a  policy  of  "more  noL-^e  for 
a  nickel  "  If  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  any  other  Government  agency  Is  con- 
fronted with  two  bids  from  private  con- 
tractors, one  by  a  private  contractor  who 
proposes  to  use  his  own  facilities  and 
one  by  a  private  contractor  who  pro- 
poses to  use  a  plant  the  taxpayer  has 


already  bought  and  paid  for,  they  must 
award  the  contract  to  the  bidder  pro- 
posing to  use  his  own  private  facility, 
even  though  his  bid  may  be  a  good  deal 
higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  pol- 
icy is  one  that  is  not  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  nor  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  private  enterprise  sjstem. 
It  is  not  giving  an  advantage  to  a  pri- 
vate contractor  as  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment in  bu.'^iness.  It  is  giving  an  advan- 
tage to  one  private  contractor  over  an- 
other, giving  an  advantage  to  the  private 
contractor  who  does  not  wish  to  use  a 
facility  the  taxpayer  bought  and  paid  for 
many  years  ago.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  would  prevent  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  under  this  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  differential  on 
any  contract  for  the  purpo'^e  of  having 
the  work  done  in  a  private  facility  when 
a  Government  faellity  is  available.  My 
amendment  shall  read  as  follows : 

Sec  .  If  any  contract  Is  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  which  is  to 
be  performed  In  a  facility  not  owned  by  the 
United  States  even  though  a  lower  bid  was 
made  for  such  contract  by  a  person  who  pro- 
piosed  to  perform  such  contract  In  a  facility 
owned  by  the  United  States,  no  funds  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any 
amount  under  such  contract  which  exceeds 
the  amount  of  such  lower  bid  If  such  con- 
tract would  have  been  awarded  to  the  person 
submitting  such  lower  bid  but  for  the  appli- 
cation of  any  policy  which  favors  the  award 
of  such  a  contract  to  a  person  proposing  to 
perform  It  In  a  facility  not  owned  by  the 
United   States. 

I  testified  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  subject  and  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  my  testi- 
mony which  appears  at  page  430  of  part 
VII  of  the  hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  for  1961.  I 
shall  at  the  proper  time  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  my  testimony  before  the 
committee  printed  at  the  close  of  the.«:e 
remarks. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
give  this  matter  their  serious  attention. 
I  think  It  IS  one  that  will  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  national  defense,  upon 
the  cost  of  military  hardware  and.  to  be 
more  realistic  about  it.  on  tjie  amount  of 
military  hardware  we  will  be  able  to  get 
for  a  given  amount  of  dollars. 
Proctrement  Policies 

(Witness  Hon  James  G  CHara.  a  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Michigan) 

Mr  Mahon.  We  will  resume  our  hearings 
Mr.  O'Hara.  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  be- 
fore us     Will  you  proceed  In  your  own  way. 

Mr  OHara  I  will  first  identify  myself. 
I  am  James  G.  O'Hara.  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan.  I  am  here  this  morn- 
ing to  speak  to  you  about  certain  procure- 
ment policies  of  the  Government  which  I 
believe  have  a  serious  impact  upon  defense 
procurement.  Government  costs,  and  the 
level  of  appropriations  generally. 

Mr.  Mahon.  I  know  of  your  great  interest 
In  the  overall  field  of  defense  and  in  pro- 
curement j>olicies.  and  of  your  efforts  to  be  of 
service  to  the  Government  and  to  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  these  matters.  I  ho|>e 
you  will  proceed  and  give  us  your  best  views. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to 
give  a  Uttlc  background  &rst. 


COMPETITTON   BflWEEK   GOVEENMENT   AND 

PRrvATE  enterpri.se 

The  matter  I  speek  to  you  about  arises 
from  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  80-2 
issued  September  21  of  last  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  bulletin  was  to  clarify  existing 
policy  regarding  competition  between  the 
Government  and  private  enterprise  In  the 
light  of  executive  branch  cxp>erlence  under 
earlier  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletins  No. 
54^  of  January  15.  1955.  and  No  57-7  of 
February  5.  1957 

The  policy  enunciated  in  those  earlier 
bulletins  Is  quoted  In  Bulletin  No.  60-2  as 
follows; 

"It  Is  the  general  pwllcy  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
start,  or  carry  on.  any  commercial-industrial 
activity  to  provide  a  service  or  product  for  Its 
own  use  if  such  product,  or  service,  can  be 
procured  from  private  enterprise  through 
ordinary  business  channels." 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Is  on  Its  face  a  rather 
laudible  policy  and  one  which  I  would  not 
wish  to  criticize.  When  you  are  faced  with  a 
question  of  whether  the  Government  should 
in  the  first  Instance  produce  some  goods  or 
service  that  could  be  pvirchased  from  prl\'ate 
industry,  it  Is  qult^  conceivable  that  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  having  it  done  by 
private  enterprise  It  Is  also  quite  con- 
ceivable that  it  could  be  done  Just  as  cheaply, 
or  more  cheaply  by  private  enterprise.  The 
f.Tcet  of  this  policy  to  which  I  strongly  ob- 
ject Is  its  extension  to  Government -owned, 
contractor -operated  facilities  by  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Bulletin  No  60  2 

As  the  committee  knows,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  production  activities  which  take  place 
under  the  direction  of  a  private  contractor  In 
a  Government-owned  facility,  such  as  an  ar- 
senal. An  example  Is  the  Army  Ordnance 
missile  plant,  located  in  my  district  which  is 
o[>erated  by  Chrysler  Corp  and  has  been  the 
site  of  production  of  Redstone  and  Jupiter 
missiles  for  the  Army.  Also  located  in  my 
district  Is  the  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal  which 
has  been  operated  by  Chrysler,  but  likewise 
is  a  Government-owned  facility. 

BUDCirr    Btl-LETIN    60-2 

Now.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No 
60-2,  In  Implementing  the  policy  of  which 
we  spoke,  and  applying  it  to  Government- 
owned,  contractor-ojjerated  facilities,  had 
this  to  say: 

"The  continuation  of  Government  opera- 
tion on  the  ground  that  procurement 
through  commercial  sources  would  involve 
higher  costs  may  be  Justified  only  if  the  costs 
are  analyzed  on  a  comparable  basis  and  the 
differences  are  found  to  be  substantial  and 
disproportionately  large." 

A  comparable  basis"  requires  that  an  ap- 
praisal be  made  of  "elements  not  visually 
chargeable  to  current  appropriations  such  as 
depreciation,  interest  on  the  Government's 
Investment" — and  I  miglit  rdd  that  is  Inter- 
est at  current  rates  regardless  of  when  the 
Governments  investment  was  made — "the 
cost  of  self-insurance  even  though  it  Is  un- 
funded, and  exemption  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes  " 

Mr  Chairman,  the  effect  of  BOB  Bulle- 
tin No  60- 2  can  be  summed  up  in  this  way; 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  said  to  all 
Government  agencies  that  when  they  issue 
Invitations  to  bid  on  any  Government  work, 
if  bids  are  received,  first,  from  a  private  con- 
tractor planning  to  use  or  construct  private 
facilities  for  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
and  second,  from  a  private  contractor  plan- 
ning to  use  exi.silng  Government  facilities, 
that  they  should  not  simply  award  the  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  qualified  bidder.  Before 
they  award  the  contract  they  are  to  add  to 
the' bid  of  the  contractor  who  was  offering  to 
use  the  Government  facility  ( 1  I  a  figure 
equal  to  the  depreciation  of  the  plant,  (2)  a 
figure  equal  to  the  Interest  at  current  rates 
on  the  Government's  total  Investment  In  the 
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Ooremment-owned  facility.  (3i  the  amount 
ln«uranc«  of  ti»e  facility  would  cost  If  the 
Oovemment  were  Indeed  Insuring  It,  and  (4) 
the  amount  of  State,  local,  and  Federal  taxee 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  upon  tbat  facility 
if  the  Oovemment  had  to  pay  such  taxes. 

Then  after  this  has  been  done  they  still 
are  not  to  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  even  after  the  bid  of  the  contractor 
who  wants  to  use  the  Government  facility 
has  been  adjusted  upward,  as  described.  If 
they  find  that  the  bid  of  the  contractor  offer- 
ing to  use  the  Oovernment  facility  is  3tlll 
lower  they  are.  nevertheless,  to  make  the 
award  to  the  contractor  who  is  going  to  use 
facilities  that  he  himself  has  or  will  con- 
struct, unless  the  difTerence  In  price  Is  "sub- 
stantial and  disproportionately  large." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  these  "add  ons  '  In 
the  first  place.  In  the  second  place,  even 
granting  the  validity  of  these  "add  ons,"  I 
seriously  question  awarding  the  contract  to 
the  person  planning  to  u&e  private  facilities 
unless  his  bid  Is  "substantial  and  dispropor- 
tionately" higher  than  the  upward  adjusted 
figure  of  the  bidder  proposing  to  use  the 
Government  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  committee  that  these  Items  which  are 
added  on  to  the  bid  of  the  contractor  who 
wants  to  use  the  Government  facility  are 
continuing  cost  Items.  They  are  not  created 
by  the  presence  of  the  contractor  In  the 
plant.  A  building  depreciates  just  as  fast,  or 
faster,  IT  It  is  not  being  used  as  when  It  is 
being  used.  Taxes  would  be  levied  upon  such 
a  structure  whether  or  not  it  was  In  use. 
Insurance  would  cost  the  same  on  the  struc- 
ture Itself  whether  or  not  It  was  then  being 
used  by  a  private  contractor.  The  interest 
on  the  Government's  Investment  would  con- 
tinue whether  or  not  a  private  contractor 
was  using  the  facility.  These  charges  are 
wholly  fictitious,  tf  a  contractor  Is  not  using 
the  facility  and  It  Is  standing  Idle,  they  are 
still  a  charge  against  the  Government  If  you 
want  to  look  at  it  In  any  real  sense. 

Government-owned.  contractor -operated 
f!4Cllltles  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  policy  in  favor  of  private 
enterprise. 

There  is  nothing  about  a  private  contrac- 
tor using  a  Government  facility  that  makes 
him  any  leas  of  a  private  enterpriser  than 
one  who  chooses  not  to  use  the  Oovernment 
facility.  It  Is  In  effect  giving  an  advantage 
to  a  private  contractor,  no  better  than  his 
competitor  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  who 
propoees  not  to  use  the  Government  facility. 
It  does  not  give  an  advantage  to  private 
en!>erprlse  as  against  Government  It  Is  giv- 
ing an  advantage  to  one  private  contractor 
against  the  other.  These  are  racillties  that 
the  taxpayer  has  bought  and  paid  for.  It  Is 
not  like  the  question  that  arises  when  the 
Government  Is  considering  going  Into  some 
new  activity  and  we  say — should  the  Gov- 
ernment build  a  plant  and  turn  it  over  to 
a  contractor  to  use  or  should  we  let  the  con- 
tractor build  hl.s  own  plant  and  then  give 
him  the  contract?  This  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.  The  taxpayer  has  already 
bought  these  facilities  once.  Lf  they  are  not 
used  in  the  production  of  military  equip- 
ment, or  ether  Items  for  the  Government, 
they  are  going  to  lie  idle  and  they  are  going 
to  lie  idle  at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer 

INCRXASID    COSTS    aXSTTLTING    FROM 
paOCTTREMEUT    POUCT 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  tank  arsenal 
at  Detroit  In  near  Idleness  la  approximately 
$700,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
arsenal  at  Lima.  Ohio,  in  Idleness  Is  approxi- 
mately $250,000  a  year.  All  this  Is  charged 
to  the  taxpayer.  If  contracts  were  awarded 
and  these  buildings  were  being  used  for 
actual  production  of  military  equipment,  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built,  these 
maintenance  costs  would  be  avoided.    Main- 


tenance would  then  become  ttae  business  of 
the  contractor  using  the  facility  and  part  of 
his  noraial  operations  expense.  He  would  be 
required  to  maintain  the  facilities  while  he 
was  in  llhem. 

The  eventual  result  will  be  to  greatly 
Increase  the  cost  of  military  procixrement 
The  coot  of  every  tank,  gun.  missile,  or  what 
have  you  to  the  taxpayer  will  t>e  increased 
to  carry  out  a  theory  wrongly  applied  to  such 
operations 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  we  are  going 
to  obtain  leas  defense  for  the  same  amount 
of  dollars  than  we  would  otherwise  This 
misguicted  policy  first  came  to  my  attention 
In  connection  with  the  award  of  a  contract 
for  the  production  of  the  M-60  tank,  the 
new  taak  which  the  Army  wants  and  needs. 
Now.  the  M-60  tank,  I  find  from  testimony 
already  released  by  your  committee.  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Army  to  be  an  extremely  Im- 
portant addition  to  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment The  Army  desperately  wants  and 
needs  modernization;  yet,  if  this  policy  Is 
followed,  the  result  will  be  that  each  one  of 
these  t4nks  will  cost  more,  or  again  to  put  it 
In  mort  accurate  terms,  the  Army  will  get 
less  M^O  tanks  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  than  It  would  have  had  this  policy  not 
been  applied  to  such  contracts. 

In  the  world  of  today  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  this  kind  of  luxury.  Perhaps  It  would 
have  been  better  If  the  plants  had  never  been 
built;  or  If  the  Oovernment  had  not  owned 
them  10  the  first  place,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  they  are  sitting  right  there  today 
They  ate  built  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
manufacturing  military  equipment  They 
are  ideally  suited  to  that  purpose,  and  If  not 
used  they  will  remain  Government  prof>erty 
They  will  be  subject  to  large  maintenance 
costs,  and  we  will  pay  more  for  getting  the 
same  thing  from  some  other  source.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  ca^e  in  connection  with 
the  navsJ  arsenal  in  Pocatello.  Idaho.  I  have 
not  made  a  personal  Investigation  of  this,  and 
I  give  you  the  Information  secondhand  for 
what  it  Is  worth.  I  am  told  that  the  naval 
arsenal  there  some  time  ago  was  being  used 
for  the  production  of  rocket  fuel  by  the  Thlo- 
kol  Corp  ;  that  further  contracts  were  to  be 
let  for  tihls  same  purpose;  that  Thlokol  sub- 
mitted sUternatlve  bids,  one  for  the  use  of  the 
naval  arensal  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  the  other 
for  the  production  of  this  fuel  In  a  private 
facility  to  be  constructed  I  understand  that 
the  Navy  accepted  the  higher  bid;  the  one 
that  provided  for  Thlokol  constructing  Its 
own  facility.  They  accepted  it  in  pursuance 
of  this  policy.  The  end  result  has  been  that 
Thlokol  has  built  a  separate  establishment 
for  manufacturing  rocket  fuel  90  nrlles  away 
from  the  Pocatello  Arsenal,  where  they  could 
h:ive  dose  the  Job.  This  plant  has  been  built 
at  the  cost  of  some  150  million,  and  the  dif- 
ference In  the  total  contract  prices  over  the 
years  Is  evidently  enough  to  make  Thlokol 
feel  it  la  economically  Justified  In  building  a 
new  plant,  and  the  naval  arsenal  at  Pocatello. 
Idaho.  lies  Idle  at  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer When  the  contract  Is  completed,  the 
taxpayer,  who  has  already  paid  for  a  naval 
arsenal  where  the  work  could  have  been  done, 
will  have  ended  up  paying  for  another  plant 
to  do  the  same  Job  which  will  be  owned,  not 
by  the  taxpayer  but.  by  a  private  corporation. 
In  effect,  you  will  be  adding  to  the  cost  of 
this  military  equipment  the  cost  of  building 
plants  tc  produce  it  which  will  be  owned  at 
the  completion  of  the  contract,  not  by  the 
taxpayer  but  by  the  private  corporation,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  will  be  doing  so  In 
preference  to  using  an  existing  establish- 
ment already  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayer. 

I  S'JGOESTIOWS 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  some  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

I  wish  the  comxnlttee  would  seriously  con- 
sider whether  or  not   this  policy  which  in 


some  circumstances  may  be  entirely  justi- 
fied should  be  applied  to  Government-owned 
contractor-operated   facilities? 

Second.  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  In- 
quire Into  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  exact  compliance 
with  this  policy  by  all  Oovernment  agencies. 
I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  require  Government  agencies 
to  accept  a  higher  bid  for  production  In  a 
privately  owned  facility  The  only  author- 
ity mentioned  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
bulletin  is  a  Cabinet  meeting  of  April  24, 
1959.  and  to  the  "general  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration " 

I  should  also  appreciate  It  if  the  commit- 
tee could  discover  the  Justification  for  add- 
ing to  the  proposal  of  a  contractor  proposing 
to  use  a  Government-owned  facility  fictional 
costs  such  as  depreciation.  Interest  on  the 
O'^vernmenfs  Investment,  cost  of  self-tn- 
surunce.  and  exemption  from  State.  Federal. 
and   local    taxes 

I  also  request  that  the  committee  Inquire 
into  the  Justification  for  procuring  goods 
and  services  at  substantially  greater  cost 
to  the  Government  than  Is  necessary  even 
after  fictional  charges  have  been  added 
And  I  should  like  to  ask  the  committee  If 
It  could  determine  whether  extension  and 
Implementation  of  the  policies  enunciated 
in  this  Bureau  of  the  Budget  bulletin  would 
not.  In  fact,  discourage  use  of  Government- 
owned  contractoi -operated  facilities,  greatly 
Increase  the  cost  of  military  hardware,  or 
conversely  diminish  defense  capability  for 
a  elven  amount  of  appropriations'' 

At  any  rate,  this  matter  requires  the  seri- 
ous scrutiny  of  the  Congress  I  ara  con- 
vinced that  this  policy  will  result  in  higher 
costs  without  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
Government,  to  private  Industry,  or  to  any- 
body else.  I  would  most  like  very  much  to 
see.  as  part  of  this  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  a  limitation  lmp<wed  to 
prevent  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  act  to  pay  a  differential 
to  a  private  contractor  who  is  uslne;  a  private 
facility  over  the  amount  that  would  have 
had  to  be  paid  to  a  private  contractor  to 
do  the  same  Job  In  a  Government-owned 
facility  Tlie  very  least  this  committee  can 
do  is  to  Insist  upon  reports  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  specific  instances  where  applica- 
tion of  this  policy  has  resulted  In  any  change 
In  cost,  and  get  an  accounting  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  determine  Just  what  the  cost  of 
this  policy  is  to  the  American  public  and  to 
the  American  Armed  Force*  Then  we  can 
appraise  whether  or  not  It  Is  Justified  In  the 
light  of  the  precarious  world  situation  in 
which  we   today  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Str^ttonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  in  general  the  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  I  believe 
the  committee  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  particularly  in  the  field  of  looking 
over  carefully  and  critically  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  come  to  this  Con- 
gress from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  this  way  Congre.ss  is 
carrying  out  its  responsibility  in  a  field 
that  is  tremendously  important  to  the 
Nation  and  to  our  future. 

I  particularly  commend  the  committee 
for  the  recommended  Increases  In  the 
funds  available  for  the  Polaxls  missile 
submarine.  I  testified  myself  In  support 
of  that  Increase.  I  would  personally 
have  preferred  to  see  an  even  greater 
increa.se  than  the  committee  recom- 
mended, but  I  realize  that  we  cannot 
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have  everything.  I  think  the  committee 
by  making  the  increase  has  recognized 
not  only  the  importance  of  Polaris  as 
an  invulnerable  nuclear  deterrent 
weapon  but  also  one  that  utilizes  the 
particular  type  of  military  .strength  in 
which  the  American  people  have  tradi- 
tionally excelled,  namely,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  seapower  over  the  vast  water 
reache-s  of  three-quarters  of  our  globe 

I  also  commend  the  committee  for  the 
increased  funds  they  have  provided  for 
modernization  of  the  Army  Again.  I  do 
not  think  this  increase  has  gone  quite 
as  far  as  it  should  have,  but  the  com- 
mittee has  certainly  recognized  and 
moved  to  correct  an  important  gap  in 
the  recommendations  made  to  us  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  placed 
our  full  reliance  on  a  strategy  of  mas- 
sive retaliation,  and  have  shamefully 
neglected  our  conventional  ground 
forces.  The  Army,  with  the  largest 
share  of  our  defense  manpower,  has.  for 
the  past  6  years,  been  allotted  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  defense  budget  While 
we  have  been  spending  vast  sums  on  so- 
called  glamour  weapon.s.  the  Soviets 
have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  Flood)  has  already  men- 
tioned, completed  an  intensive  moderni- 
zation of  their  Army— which  is  three 
times  the  size  of  ours 

I  feel  it  is  incumbent  on  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  adequate  funds,  in  this 
and  future  years,  to  assure  that  our 
ground  forces  have  the  best  and  most 
modem  equipment  that  our  Nation  can 
provide  The  weapons  and  equipment 
to  modernize  our  Army  have  been  de- 
veloped and  accepted — the  Army  lacks 
only  the  funds  to  procure  them  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  recognizing  this  basic  need,  and  lend 
their  support  to  the  continued  accelera- 
tion of  Army  modernization. 

There  is  just  one  point  on  which  I 
should  like  to  take  issue  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  feel  it  is  important  that  this 
issue  should  be  presented  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  because  it  goes  so  vitally 
to  the  heart  of  the  whole  defensive 
strategy  on  which  we  are  basing  the 
tremendous  sums  of  money  included  in 
this  bill 

If  I  understand  the  thinking  of  the 
committee  at  all.  it  is  that  the  Polaris 
submarine,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  pointed  out  a 
moment  ago,  represents  an  invulnerable 
deterrent  force  which  will  be  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Soviets  to  destroy,  in 
contrast  to  the  land- based  missiles  on 
which  we  are  also  spending  our  sums 
But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  thing  we 
are  falling  to  recognize,  and  that  is  that 
the  Polaris  submarine  cannot  stand 
alone.  In  fact  we  are  told  that  the 
Soviets  themselves,  if  they  do  not  have 
a  Polaris  submarine,  may  well  have  it 
before  long,  and  we  all  know  of  course 
that  in  terms  of  numbers  alone  the 
Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  already  tre- 
mendously greater  than  our  own.  So 
how  can  we  hope  to  achieve  superiority 
over  the  Soviets  with  increased  produc- 
tion of  Polaris  submarines  unless  we 
recognize  that  the  eflectivness  of  the 
Polaris  submarine  depends  in  turn  upon 


our  overall  ability  to  support  it  across 
the  .sea.  which  means  our  ability  to 
control  the  sea? 

I  am  amazed  that  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  this  body  has  taken  the 
floor  of  this  House  many  times  in  recent 
months  to  claim  that  we  no  longer  have 
to  be  worried  about  the  control  of  the 
seas,  that  we  no  longer  have  to  worry 
abfjut  the  surface  of  the  seas,  that  if  we 
have  the  submarines  that  is  all  we  need. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  have  the 
number  of  submarines  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  second 
thing,  which  is  absolutely  essential,  is 
that  unless  we  do  control  the  surface  of 
the  seas  to  back  up  the  Polaris  subma- 
rines we  have  on  station,  we  cannot  hope 
to  achieve  any  lasting  superioiity  in  this 
type  of  weapon  that  would  justify  the 
money  we  are  putting  into  it. 

Now  what  am  I  saying?  I  am  saying 
that  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  money  we  are  putting  into  the 
Polaris  submarine,  the  one  weapon 
where  we  are  unquestionably  far  ahead 
of  the  Sovie^^  Union,  we  must  continue 
to  support  a  surface  Navy  capable  of 
controlling  the  surface  of  the  sea  at 
any  point  in  the  world.  And  the  key  to 
a  surface  Navy  these  days.  Mr  Chair- 
man, is  the  attack  carrier  Command 
of  the  seas  is  the  one  area  today  where 
we  have  great  superiority  over  the  So- 
viets. Unless  we  keep  this  superiority, 
and  the  surface  ships  that  make  it  pos- 
sible, we  can  never  expect  to  get  the  full 
benefit  out  of  the  Polaris  submarine,  in 
view  of  the  much  larger  numbers  of 
Soviet  submarines  that  are  in  existence. 

Mr  Chairman,  by  eliminating  a  new 
carrier  from  the  1961  Navy  budget  the 
committee  has  made,  in  my  judgment, 
a  grave  strategic  error  It  has  tried  to 
draw  a  line  I  do  not  think  you  can  draw 
between  the  Polaris  submarine  and  over- 
all American  sea  power.  As  long  as  we 
keep  our  command  of  the  seas  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  any  numbers  game  with 
the  Soviets  in  total  submarine  strength. 
But  let  us  give  up  that  control  of  the 
seas  and  we  can  be  in  real  trouble 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
has  said  that  we  do  not  need  any  more 
carriers  because  we  already  have  14, 
and  have  3  more  building,  and  after  all. 
they  say  you  only  have  a  couple  on  sta- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  and  you  only 
have  3  on  station  in  the  Pacific  at  any 
one  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  impor- 
tant things  to  remember  with  regard  to 
the  attack  carrier.  In  the  first  place,  no 
commander  commits  all  of  his  troops  or 
all  of  this  weapons  in  the  line  at  once. 
Some  of  them  have  to  be  held  in  reserve. 
The  people  who  are  the  experts  In  this 
field  have  told  us  that  14  attack  caiTiers 
is  the  absolute  minimum  that  we  must 
possess  in  order  to  carry  out  our  present 
commitments  and  keep  the  necessary 
munbers  on  the  line.  The  three  new- 
carriers  that  are  building  are  needed 
to  replace  three  that  are  wearing  out. 
After  all,  carriers  wear  out  just  like  auto- 
mobiles, shoes,  or  golf  balls.  You  have 
to  replace  them  regtdarly  imless,  of 
course,  you  want  to  stop  using  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  sorry.  I  have 
only  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  agree 
with  him? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
can  get  me  a  couple  of  more  minutes.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield.  I  apologize  to 
him.  and  I  am  most  grateful  for  his  sup- 
port. I  am  trying  to  develop  one  point 
here,  which  I  think  the  gentleman  wi]l 
agree  with  me  on,  and  that  is  this.  We 
need  a  new  carrier  in  this  budget  first  of 
all  to  continue  to  replace  those  which  are 
wearing  out.  Many  of  our  present  car- 
riers are  nearly  20  years  old.  But  there 
is  another  even  more  important  consid- 
eration. Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Forrestal  type  carriers,  with  the 
longer  decks,  reduce  the  overall  accident 
rate  from  caiTier  landings  by  50  percent, 
and  reduce  fatalities  from  carrier  land- 
ings by  20  pecent.  Does  not  that  fact 
mean  somethmg  Mr.  Chairman? 

Are  we  going  to  stop  building  new  car- 
riers and  give  up  our  traditional  ability 
to  exploit  the  seas  for  our  own  defense? 
Are  we  going  to  stop  building  new  car- 
riers and  Just  tell  the  boys  who  fly  the 
advanced  jets  that  they  will  have  to  land 
a  1961  plane  on  a  1946  landing  strip'' 
Are  we  going  to  authorize  killing  off 
20  percent  of  these  boys  because  we  re- 
fuse to  give  them  the  modern  equipment 
they  need?  I  do  not  think  we  should 
take  this  kind  of  economy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  we  have  got  to  replace 
our  carrier  fleet,  year  after  year,  as  time 
wears  it  out.  And  I  certainly  think  we 
have  got  to  remember  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  lives  of  our  pilots. 
If  you  have  ever  tried  to  land  on  a  car- 
rier, and  I  landed  on  one  once — in  a 
plane  that  was  piloted,  fortunately,  by 
somebody  else — last  November,  for  one 
does  not  know  how  they  land  them  on 
the  decks  as  it  is.  Now  if  we  are  goiiig 
to  tell  our  Navy  carrier  pilots  that  they 
have  to  continue  landing  these  ad- 
vanced planes  on  landing  strips  of  a  size 
that  were  helpful  in  1944  and  1945.  then 
we  are  condemning  a  number  of  these 
boys  unnecessarily  to  a  fate  that  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  condemn  them  to, 
or  that  we  want  to  condemn  them  to, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  move  to  add 
funds  in  this  bill  for  the  carrier,  because 
I  am  hopeful  the  other  body  will  act  to 
correct  this  deficiency.  But  I  have  tried 
to  demonstrate  my  profoimd  belief  that 
a  carrier  deck  is  not  just  a  patio  for 
Navy  admirals  to  let  the  sunshine 
sparkle  on  their  gold  braid,  but  plays  a 
most  vital  role,  not  only  in  our  overall 
military  power,  but  in  the  power  of  the 
Polaris  submarine,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee has  wisely  pro\-ided  increased 
fimds.  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  support  the 
action  of  the  other  body  if  it  does  see  fit 
to  add  this  important  and  essential 
replacement  carrier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  how  he  stands  as  to 
speakers? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
only  one  additional  speaker  this  after- 
noon,  the   gentleman   from   California 
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[Mr.  Lipscomb],  and  I  am  prepared  at 
this  time  to  yield  him  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 

from   California   is   recognized. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  ApproprlaticHis 
Subcommittee,  I  want  first  of  all  to  ex- 
press thanks  to  Congressman  Mahon  for 
his  capable  and  conscientious  leadership 
as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
on  this  vital  assignment  because  of  his 
dedication  and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  Defense  Establishment  and  de- 
fense needs. 

I  also  consider  it  a  privilege  to  work 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, each  one  of  whom  is  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  the  urgent  task  we 
face  of  maintaining  an  adequate  level 
of  defense  for  the  protection  of  the 
Nation. 

In  general,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  bUl  as  it  has  been  reported  to  the 
floor.  In  my  view,  it  wiH  provide  ample 
funding  to  maintain  a  strong,  balanced 
defense  posture,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  United  States  to  place  into 
effect  needed  advancements  in  such  vital 
fields  as  missile  procurement  and  de- 
velopment. Polaris  submarine  procure- 
ment, antisubmarine  warfare,  and  other 
significant  areas.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  bill  in  every  respect,  it  does  In 
an  overall  sense  constitute  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  membership  of 
the  committee. 

When  prcven  items  are  to  be  procured 
for  our  arsenal,  costs  can  be  pretty  well 
assessed.  In  some  areas  however  funds 
are  granted  to  the  military  in  sort  of  a 
blank  check  method,  and  the  amount 
eiven  is  at  best  an  approximation  of 
what  might  be  the  actual  requirement. 
Because  of  the  need  to  maintain  our  de- 
fenses as  modem  and  up  to  date  as  pos- 
sible it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  that 
fashion  in  some  areas.  It  is  a  calculated 
chance.  As  in  previous  years,  this  bill 
contains  various  appropriations  in  this 
category.  Constant  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  programs  in  this  nature  are 
of  course  necessary. 

As  in  pa.st  years,  the  biU  provides  large 
amounts  of  funds  for  the  military  de- 
partments. However,  just  the  placing  of 
a  lot  of  money  in  our  defense  programs 
is  not  in  and  of  itself  sufBcient  to  provide 
an  adequate  defense  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Pull  cooperation 
of  the  military  service-s.  both  in  utilizing 
the  available  funds  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  to  eliminate  waste  wherever  pos- 
sible, is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  committee  probed  deeply  into  the 
way  the  services  have  operated  their  re- 
spective programs.  The  findings  indi- 
cate. I  believe,  that  considerable  im- 
provements are  needed. 

For  example.  Inexcusable  Instances  of 
extravagance  and  Improper  administra- 
tive practices  were  found  In  the  area  of 
procurement  and  supply  management 
and  contracting.  In  one  case,  discussed 
in  the  report  on  page  51.  a  mlsshlpment 
of  fooUockers  resulted  in  a  needless  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000. 

In  the  &r«a  of  procurement,  needless 
expenditures  were  found  because  of  un- 
satisfactory contracting  jnraetlees.   Thla 


is  also  discussed  In  the  report  in  the  sec- 
tion beginning  on  page  51.  It  was  found 
that  during  fiscal  1959.  only  15  percent 
of  total  procurements  were  on  advertised 
bids.  The  rest  was  on  negotiated  bid- 
ding, often,  in  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  higher  prices. 

Because  of  the  examples  of  wasteful 
practices  such  as  these,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  overall  reduction  of 
3  percent  for  each  procurement  appro- 
priation. In  the  contracting  field,  it  has 
served  notice  that  all  contracting  officers 
administering  suspect  contracts  will  be 
called  upon  personally  to  explain  their 
actions. 

In  these  and  other  areas.  I  believe 
helpful  actions  have  been  taken  by  the 
comniittee  to  bring  about  improvements 
in  the  operation  cf  our  military  pro- 
gram.^.  Much  more  will  undoubtedly 
need  to  be  done  but  I  believe  we  have 
made  some  meaningful  progress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Lipscomb)  has  been  active 
and  helpful  in  defense  matters.  He  has 
made  a  very  distinct  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  antisubmarine  warfare 
problems  which  confront  us. 

I  jield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  LMr.  John- 
son 1 . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1960  may  truly  be  a  year  of 
crisLs  A  crisis  is  a  decisive  turning 
point  in  the  protrress  of  a  disease  Fol- 
lovvinj  the  crisis,  the  patient  either  re- 
covers or  he  takes  a  turn  for  the  worse 
and  dies.  Our  national  efforts  to  achieve 
true  security  are  approaching  such  a 
crisis.  The  weapons  now  in  our  arsenal, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  de- 
livery systems  now  being  added  to  our 
arsenal,  make  possible  the  kind  of  short 
war  that  is  discussed  in  such  novels  as 
"On  the  Beach"  and  "Alas,  Babylon." 
We  were  told  just  a  week  ago  by  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  that  "should  the  occa- 
sion arise,  aggression  brings  death  to  the 
aggressor  even  if  it  must  at  the  same 
time  cause  the  death  of  the  defender." 
More  bluntly,  given  our  present  tech- 
nology, war  is  suicidal.  How  can  we 
truly  do  our  constitutional  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  when  In 
fact  there  is  no  defense,  and  probably 
can  be  no  defense,  against  modem 
weapons? 

In  the  war  we  now  prepare  for,  the 
casualty  lists  will  not  simply  carr>'  the 
names  of  individual  servicemen  who  gave 
their  lives  for  their  countries — it  will 
be  made  up  of  whole  cities  which  were 
destroyed  in  a  millisecond.  Moreover, 
the  casualty  lists  will  grow,  not  merely 
during  the  days  and  weeks  following  an 
attack,  but  the  casualty  lists  will  grow 
for  all  future  generations,  blighted  by 
the  radiojictivity  of  modem  war. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  reexamine  how  best  we 
may  truly  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  Insure  that  we  have  any  pos- 
terity to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
We  are  caught  in  a  mental  rut  from 
which  we  must  escape  if  we  are  to  avoid 
certalD  doom,  for  In  pursuing  without 
change  the  arms  race  In  which  we  are 
engaged  Is  to  play  Russian  roulette — not 
mereljr  with  our  own  lives — with  the  Uvea 


of  the  whole  human  race.  Now  when 
a  man  plays  Russian  roulette,  you  know 
he  is  ultimately  going  to  have  to  put  the 
gun  down.  What  you  do  not  know  is 
whether  he  is  going  to  put  the  gun  down 
before  he  has  fired  the  fatal  bullet,  or 
afterward. 

But  how  shall  we  break  out  of  this 
mental  rut  when  we  appear  to  believe 
that  th?  threat  which  face.s  us  is  one  of 
military  aggression.  In  this  case,  as  .so 
often  in  history,  we  are  preparing  Ui 
fight  the  la6t  war  and  not  the  next  one. 

After  reading  one  of  the  staff  reports 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  tried  to  -evicw  this  dilemma  of 
defense  against  communism  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Pulbright,  which  he  inserted 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on 
March  28,  1960: 

Congress    or   the    United    States. 

HousK  or  Repse-seisttatives, 
Wastimgton.  D  C  .  January  28.  1960. 
Ttie  Honorable  J    William  Fi-lbricht, 
Senate  Office  Building 

Mt  Dear  Senator  I  am  tremendously 
heartened  to  have  criDss  my  desk  the  serifs 
of  studies  which  have  befn  prepared  at  the 
request  of  your  committee  It  is  like  a 
breath  of  freeh  air  to  8e«  a  sober,  conscien- 
tious, competent  review  both  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  country  and  the  challenge* 
and  opportunities  which  face  It  In  the 
future.  I  ho[>e  that  these  documents  will  be 
more  than  commUtee  prlnte  so  that  they 
may  secure  the  wide  distribution  they  do  In 
fact  deserve. 

This  letter  la  especially  prompted  by  the 
report  "Baalc  Alms  of  US  Foreign  Policy." 
a  committee  print  dated  November  26.  1959. 
At  only  one  point  do  I  find  dlfBculty  with 
the  analysis,  and  It  Is  a  point  that  Is  a  very 
thorny  one  for  all  Americans  and  both  po- 
litical parties.  It  is  evident  at  pages  14  17 
of  the  report 

We  frankly  recognize  that  "military  meas- 
ures win  not  provide  security,  nor  will  they 
guarantee  victory  In  the  cold  war  "  We 
recognize  that  "undue  emphasis  on  mllltiiry 
aspects  can  be  an  obstacle  to  cooperation 
with  other  nations."  We  recognize  "there 
are  really  no  sound  alternatives  to  negoti- 
ation," and  that  the  Soviet  propHDRals  for 
complete  disarmament  have  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously and  fully  explored.  We  recognize  th.it 
"nuclear  warfare  has  made  the  arms  race, 
with  Its  dangers  of  ttital  catastrophe,  a  mat- 
ter of  commandlnk;  concern  to  the  man  In 
the  street  as  to  the  expert  and  the  states- 
man "  We  recognize  the  ne«d  for  settlement 
or  attenuation  of  conflicts  to  help  "reduce 
the  dangers  and  burdens  of  the  arms  race  " 

And  yet  at  the  same  time  we  say  "we 
have  serious  doubts"  whether  the  military 
requirements  of  the  United  States  are  being 
met.  This  suggests  that  the  United  States  is 
not  doing  enough  In  its  military  effort  and 
In  its  military  technology  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  doUar  emphasis  of  our  budget  and 
the  Intellectual  attention  of  our  minds  Is  far 
more  quickly  and  effectively  mobilized  on 
the  last  point  than  on  the  other  points  Aa 
a  result  the  reminder  that  we  "should  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  on  both  fronts"  has 
tended  to  be  a  somewhat  empty  phrase  be- 
cause we  In  fart  proceed  more  vigorously 
on  the  military  front. 

We  can  put  MS  billion  on  that  side  and 
wonder  whether  we  have  done  enough,  but 
when  we  put  a  few  hundred  million  dollan 
Into  true  economic  asalatajice  (other  thaa 
defense  support.)  we  wonder  whether  we  can 
afford  to  do  more.  In  face  of  the  generosity 
toward  our  military  posture  and  the  timidity 
of  our  support  for  multinational  long-term 
assistance  In  economic  deTelopment,  it  seems 
to  me  other  nations  must  be  confused.  Our 
dee<ts  speak  so  much  more  loudly  tban  our 
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vords  that  they  mlgtit  wen  oocclnde  that 
vbere  our  money  Is.  thetr  perhaps  o«ir  heart 
Is  also. 

Any  ch&nffe  In  the  poUcy  we  have  t>een 
following  in  the  past  must  be  ui  act  (jS 
reason,  axid  a  demonstration  of  our  hopes 
for  achieving  a  more  peaceful  world  Cre- 
ative good  will  actively  and  faithfully  es- 
presaed  will  bear  more  acceptable  fruit  than 
act*  of  fear  and  hatred  c*n  ever  bear  Kach 
of  us  in  our  person&l  life  knovrs  in  fact  that 
his  eaercUe  of  creative  good  will,  once  under- 
taken, bears  magnificent  fruit.  How  can  we 
then  refuse  to  recognize  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  our  common  behavior  as 
representatives  of  national  governments? 
Moreover  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  the  creative  procram 
wholeheertedly  because  of  our  fear*,  which 
make  us  place  so  hea\-y  a  jjart  of  our  budget 
Into  mllltAry  programs. 

At  the  root  of  this  conflict  In  national 
purposes  Is  a  basic  difference  in  funds.ment!U 
premises  Nations  historically  are  tem;;ted 
to  prepare  to  refight  the  last  war  In  the 
last  war  we  faced  Fascist  aggreRsion.  and 
much  of  our  present  men  tall  tv  seems  to  be 
heavily  conditioned  by  that  experience  If 
we  re^ly  believe  that  ovir  adversary  may  be 
pkknnlng  further  miUtarj  aggrexficn  against 
ourselves  or  our  allies,  then  our  heery  out- 
lays for  military  measures  are  understand- 
able. But  suppose  we  take  as  a  first  premise 
that  communism  will  continue  to  use  revolu- 
tionary opportunities  to  convert  or  subvert 
additional  portions  of  the  world  toward 
communism,  rather  than  act  like  a  Fascist 
aggreasor  This  reading  of  world  history 
recognises  the  immediate  Importance  of  tak- 
ing steps  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  addi- 
tional nations  will  turn  In  desperation  to 
communism  as  the  answer  t»j  their  yearn- 
ing to  eat  quickly  of  the  fruits  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution. 

Our  very  richness  Is  an  ever-present  dem- 
onstration of  the  bleeslngs  of  modem  tech- 
nology However,  our  timidity  in  sharing 
the  technical  skill  and  malung  the  heavy 
basic  Investments  which  would  enable  other 
nations  to  find  their  own  way  to  prosperity 
help>s  to  keep  those  blesElngs  well  beyond 
the  reach  of  half  the  world  Our  heevy 
spending  on  military  programs  under  •.hrse 
clrcum.<tances  become*  not  a  too!  to  success 
In  our  p<3llcy.  but  a  major  handicap  in 
achieving  the  very  alms  we  seek  to  serve 
It  Is  a  handicap  against  secvtring  more  con- 
structive use  of  our  own  national  resources. 
The  military  emphasis  also  handicaps  our 
aid  program  because  of  our  confused  pur- 
pr>se8.  for  recipient  nations  are  given  the 
feeling  that  our  nonmllltary  aid  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  recipient  nation's  acceptance  of 
our   military   pofture. 

Nineteen  hundre<l  and  sixty  ought  t<T  be 
a  year  In  which  Americans  undertake  the 
great  debate  and  reexamination  of  both  our 
national  purposes  ind  of  our  methods  for 
achieving  thse  purposes.  I  fee!  your  com- 
mittee could  mtke  an  even  greater  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate.  If  it  could  rharpen  the 
Issue  so  that  we  might  choose  wisely,  know- 
ing fully  the  dimensions  of  our  problems 

In  closing,  I  only  want  to  say  again  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tion these  documents  are  I  wouldn't  want 
my  remarks  to  tak«'  anything  away  from  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  many  significant 
contributions  that  this  and  the  other  docu- 
ments make  to  better  public  understanding 
o^  the  demands  upon  us  In  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Btron  L  Johnson. 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

Thus  If  we  start  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  progress  of  communism  since  1945. 
we  will  recognize  that  our  need,  and  the 
world's  need.  Ls  primarily  for  defense 
against  the  opportunities  for  Cooununist 
revolutions  to  talce  place.    The  military 
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budget  which  is  here  proposed  does 
nothing  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  the 
CK-currence  of  such  revolutions,  nor  of 
Communist  exploitation  of  such  revo- 
lutions. 

We  remember  verr  well  the  successful 
Commiuiist  revolutions.  We  need  to  re- 
memtjer  that  the  world  has  had  suc- 
cesses in  its  defense  as  well.  Nearly  15 
years  have  pone  by  since  VE  Day  In 
those  15  years,  we  and  the  world  have 
done  many  wonderful  thmps  We  have 
built  institutions  cf  international  coop- 
eration. These  institutions  have  been 
inst-umental  in  bringing  more  than  a 
score  of  new  nations  into  the  family  of 
nations  without  civil  war,  bloodshed,  or 
even  violence.  In  only  a  handful  of 
case^  since  1945.  have  new  nations  been 
born  on  the  battlefield  of  c;vil  war  and 
rebellion.  The  positive  programs  we 
have  pursued  thus  have  significantly 
helped  to  extend  the  blessings  of  hberty 
to  nations  which  had  not  previously 
known  freedom.  I  submit  that  we  under- 
estimate the  very  real  extent  to  which 
these  agencies  of  international  coopera- 
tion really  do  help  provide  for  our  com- 
mon defei\se.  Wc  can  strengthen  our 
defense  by  strengthening  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  many  who 
recjt;ni2e  that  the  major  powers  are  in- 
deed at  a  turning  point  in  history.  The 
number  of  nations  in  the  nuclear  group 
have  now  grown  to  four,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Prance  to  membership.  Compe- 
tent nuclear  plii'sicists  have  suggest«l 
that  we  may  shortly  expect  nuclear  tests 
from  yet  another  nation:  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  may  l>e  able  to  begin 
U'sts  within  a  year,  or  at  most  2  years. 
Dr.  Davidon  has  estimated  in  his  paper 
on  "The  Nth  Country  Problem'  that  as 
many  as  a  dozen  countries  may  be  com- 
petent to  make  nuclear  weapons.  This 
IS  why  General  de  Gaulle  told  us  last 
Monday : 

We  have  reached  the  last  moment  when 
an  agreement  appears  possible.  Failing  the 
renunciation  of  atomic  armaments  by  those 
states  who  are  provided  with  them,  the 
French  Republic  obviously  will  be  obliged 
to  equip  Itself  with  such  armamenu.  In 
consequence,  how  many  others  will  at- 
tempt to  do  the  same'  In  the  state  of  in- 
creasing uncertainty  In  which  fear  throws 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  risk  grows  that, 
one  day.  evenU  will  escape  from  the  control 
of  those  who  obey  reason  and  that  the 
worst  catastrophes  will  be  unleashed  by  fa- 
natics, lunatics,  or  men  of  ambition 

The  time  for  a  preventive  agreement 
is  rapidly  running  out.  The  hour  of 
crisis  is  at  hand. 

The  President  leaves  In  a  few  days  for 
a  session  at  the  summit.  He  needs  the 
understiinding  and  s>'mpathetic  support 
of  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
and.  indeed,  of  all  human  beings  every- 
where It  lies  within  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  the  other  national  leaders 
to  pass  this  crisis  successfully.  The 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  now 
speaking  soberly,  through  their  national 
leaders,  not  merely  of  a  nuclear-test  ban 
and  the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons, 
but  of  total  and  universal  disarmament, 
with  suitable  Inspection  and  control. 
Certainly  the  Congress  should  now  affirm 
Its  deep  and  abiding  concern  that  our 
national   leaders   do  everything   within 


their  powers  to  turn  the  «-orld*s  feet 
down  the  path  to  pe«ce  and  away  from 
the  path  that  could  make  the  prophecy 
of  .Armageddon  an  all  too  immediate 
likelihood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  provid- 
ing for  the  common  defense  in  this  day 
and  age  calls  for  us  to  modify  our  poli- 
cies along  the  following  lines: 

First,  as  an  administrative  matter,  we 
."Should  immediately  tjegin  to  study  a  true 
unification  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  !Mr.  KowaiskiI  has 
proposed  Even  assuming  there  may  be 
complete  success  at  the  forthcoming 
.<;'.immit  coiiferences,  the  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  Defense  Bstablisliment. 
and  It  should  be  unified,  preferably  under 
a  single  uniform.  The  immense  waste 
now  occasioned  by  competing  services 
under  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
tremendous  waste  which  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  Appropriations  Act  now 
pending  t)efore  the  House  more  than 
justifies  a  concern  for  Armed  Forces 
unification,  regardless  oi  the  outcome  of 
tl:e  pending  summit  confereJices.  Our 
Defense  Elstablishment  will  be  strength- 
ened and  its  cost  reduced  by  such  uni- 
fication. This  will  be  equally  true 
whether  we  maintain  the  existing  levels 
of  defense  requirements  or  in  the  event 
that  negotiations  call  for  a  reduction  In 
the  levels  of  the  Defense  Establishment 
in  future  years. 

Second,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fei-ise  through  appropriate  poUtlcal  and 
diplomatic  actions.  The  Russians  say 
that  the  existence  of  the  anns  are  tlie 
occasion  for  the  world  tensions.  Our 
Nation  holds  that  the  exist<>nce  of  Uie 
tensions  in  Uie  world  are  largely-  re- 
sponsible for  the  level  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Certainly,  in  the  light  of  our 
own  history  since  1945,  our  response  was 
to  tensions.  We  had  reduced  our  Mili- 
tary Establishments  to  a  cost  below  $15 
billion  a  year  wlthm  3  short  years  after 
VE  day.  The  tensions  that  gave  rise 
to  the  cold  war  also  gave  rise  to  our 
present  level  of  defense  spending.  Such 
tensions  as  the  Czech  coup  d'etat,  the 
Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean  incident, 
the  troubles  in  the  Balkans,  difficulties 
in  the  Middle  East,  revolutions  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  shelling  of  the  islands  off 
southeast  Asia,  have  all  contributed  to 
the  feeling  of  tensions  in  America,  which 
held  account  for  the  present  high  level 
of  defense  spending.  But  now  the  arms 
race  has  poised  the  world  on  a  precipice, 
and  the  arms  do  heighten  the  tension. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  in  the  7'a  years 
since  the  President  promised  to  go  to 
Korea  he  has  not  truly  brought  peace 
to  Korea,  nor  indeed  has  he  diligently 
protected  or  advanced  the  chance  for 
democracy  in  South  Korea.  We  all  hoi-)e 
and  trust  that  the  present  tragedy  of 
South  Korea  can  be  constructively  util- 
ized by  democratic  forces  for  freedom. 
But  this  is  only  the  most  recent  evidence 
of  our  failure  to  use  political  and  diplo- 
matic measures  constructively  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world  and  avoid 
the  spark  that  might  Ignite  worid  war 

in. 

Our  Government  should  8©ek  to  help 
all  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  self-determination.  This 
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m»4n«  thf  ptopl*  of  e*ntnU  Afrlot.  of 
norU^trn  AftrJe*.  m  w»U  m  of  South 
Afr»o«  An\«rlcftn  dlj>lonuUo  rtprt- 
•«nuuon«  Khould  b*  »v»r  moblUHd  on 
iho  lUd*  of  h-^^dom,  >U#  w»  btUiky  ovu- 
ov^n  hoiumr^  And  dvttcoy  th«  v«ry  ittM)« 
v^>«  o4Aim  10  b«  nthttnc  for 

PoltUoAl  and  dlplomAtle  «cUot\  u 
cl^Arly  nMdtd  to  •Mvti'v  h  nwrnikWuk' 
linn  of  r^lAtlonKhipn  tn  louth^Mt  AhIa. 
While  no  Ainsle  8t«p  will  b«  sufflrlent  to 
acconipliah  this  purpooe.  th«  United 
StAtes  mlffht  very  well  pt-epni-e  a  pAck- 
Rge  proposal  from  which  It  could  nego- 
tiate successfully  with  other  nations 
concerned,  looking  toward  a  reduction 
of  tensions  In  this  area. 

For  some  time  representatives  of  the 
United  Stat«8  have  been  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Geneva,  discussing  metliods  of  detec- 
tion of  nuclear  tests,  working  toward 
the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  test  ban, 
More  recently.  In  response  to  a  U.N, 
resolution,  nations  have  begun  negotia- 
tions working  toward  universal  disarma- 
ment. Certainly,  we  must  recognUe 
that  any  test  bail  or  disarmament  treaty 
to  which  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Is  not  a  party.  Is  not  worth  the  pap<M-  It 
'Is  written  on.  To  secure  peace  In  the 
world  requires  that  the  family  of  na- 
tions be  universal— that  Its  prodigal 
sons  be  Invited  to  rejoin  the  family. 
Our  national  defense  requii-es  something 
moi-e  than  missiles.  It  requires  patient 
and  persistent  diplomatic  efforts  which 
will  help  to  develop  condltlon.s  such  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  never 
agam  wish  to  resort  to  instrun^ents  of 
terror  and  mass  murder. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to 
pay  high  taxes  and  accept  heavy  spend- 
ing, In  the  belief  that  this  Is  requli-ed 
for  their  defense.  I  submit  that  neither 
the  admlnistrotlon  nor  the  Congi-ess 
have  been  fully  faithful  to  our  consti- 
tutional duties  because  we  have  not 
devoted  adequate  attention  to  the  i^e- 
duction  of  these  tensions.  Moreover, 
we  have  not  devoted  adequate  attention 
to  strengthening  the  institutions  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  that  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  defense  against  the 
threat  of  war. 

Third,  our  defense  requires  sound 
planning  for  new  eventualities.  As- 
suming that  the  administration  is  in- 
deed serious  about  itvS  commitment  to 
seek  universal  disarmament.  I  ask  how 
extensive  are  the  steps  now  being  taken 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  or  in  the 
State  Departm.ent  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems and  prepare  for  the  possibility  that 
an  initial  disarmament  agreement  might 
be  signed  by  the  nations  of  the  world' 
Are  we  ready  to  police  such  an  agree- 
ment? Can  we  undertake  inspection 
and  enforcement? 

Or,  to  take  another  question,  pessi- 
mists have  suggested  the  possibility  that 
some  nation  might  violate  such  an 
agreement  and  develop  anew  the  instru- 
ments of  war  Or  some  have  suggested 
that  one  or  another  nation  might  cheat 
and  hold  back  a  store  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, or  of  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, for  even  a  poor  nation  can 
afford  to  join  in  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  game.  The  pessimist's 
fear  is  that  such  a  nation  might  then  be 


abla  t^  blackmail  oUier  nations  of  the 
world  Into  aon^e  kind  of  capitulation  or 
unfair  c<4)o«iulon.  Thl«  Uir<>at  1m  not 
wholly  uiiiTallntic.  bocauw  inadn\«»n  an<l 
fool*  m\\  b«»cvMne,  ten\pwttrily,  natuuml 
l«kad0ra  l>>w»  this  budgfl  pimiaii\  fundi* 
or  has  U"*  State  l>v>artmoi\l  thr  f\ind« 
and  U»p  <lalT  to  carry  on  ivurarrh  »*nd 
pl^>grA|1i  developn^etit  hxvkuia  towiud 
provldlnii  the  United  Nations  with  n 
suitable  tnillce  force  that  could  lininr- 
dlatoly  Bii-est  any  blackmalln  '  1  i\m 
not  a\<aio  that  any  study  of  .such  piob- 
lems  II  actively  in  proccv*  «t  this  tune 
even  thoigh  nruotntlon.s  nt  a>'ne\  i\  lm\r 
already  commenced  and  will  resume 
after  tlK  summit  conferences 

We  have  only  recently  .seen  appointed 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Disarmament  For  thus  I  am 
grateful.  But  will  he  bo  adequately  sup- 
ported m  the  necesvsary  studios'' 

A  f«w  weeks  aKO,  Uiat  di-sliUKUUshod 
Americai),  Adlai  SlovonsiMi.  at  Char- 
lottes\lll ',  Va  ,  commented  to  the  efToct 
Uiat  di.sarmamont  is  finally  our  only 
U-ue  drf'^n.se  In  UUs  your  of  crisis  of 
fateful  d'K;i.sion,  we  .should  thoicfore  have 
ali-eudy  completed,  not  moiolv  umiatwl, 
studio*  showinu  us  how  wo  muht  ctToc- 
tlvely  st^curo  the  Krwdual  di.sarmamont 
of  ail  tl  e  nation.s  of  tiio  world  Sim- 
ilarly, we  should  have  developed  pro- 
grams to  effeclivelv  police  the  octual  dis- 
ai-miutieiU  lUid  a.ssuio  thnt  no  nation 
could  develop  an  arsenal  in  .some  clan- 
destine fashion  If  we  would  be  provid- 
ing truL\  for  the  defense  of  Ainei  ica  and 
for  poace  in  the  world,  we  wouUl  now 
be  actuely  and  earnestly  onKand  m 
this  rtsoarch  I  And  nothing  in  this 
budget  or  report  sui;uostin«  that  such 
research  is  projected  for  the  ci>ming 
fiscal  ye.Ar  The  failure  to  have  such  a 
piXHjrJwn  now  underway  or  providt>d  m 
this  bud  let  for  next  year  sum>'osLs  oitlior 
that  We  are  not  .serious  about  oui  neno- 
tiations  at  Ooneva  or  el.so  that  wo  are 
negouat.ns  without  havuiK  done  the 
plannUiK  for  all  eventualities. 

Flnall.'.  we  will  aLso  help  provide  for 
the  common  defense  by  acceptmu  Iho  De 
Gaulla  restatement  of  President  Tru- 
man s  f>>inl  4.  On  May  24  1951,  Presi- 
dent Tniman  said: 

Thf>  or  ly  felnd  nf  war  we  st-ek  Is  th''  good 
old  flgli'  agnln.st  man's  ancient  enemies — 
p  .verij.  disease,  hunger,  and  lUUeraoy.  for 
th.it  Is,  the  only  war  m  which  all  mankind 
can  be  victorious. 

Presic.ent  de  Gaulle  has  reminded  us 
both  last  year  and  again  last  week  of  the 
nearly  2  billion  unfavored  masses  of 
Asia  and  the  awakening  populations  of 
Africa. 

Aid  cjfffred  to  the  countries  that  lack  every- 
thing. Is  for  those  who  do  not  lack  any- 
thing, both  the  greatest  human  duty  and 
the  m(»t  fruitful  txjlicy  How  much  less  the 
chances  ^>f  war  if  the  great  modern  states 
should  choose  as  a  common  aim  such  an 
undertftklng  What  a  sigh  of  relief  would 
pass  across  the  globe  If.  in  this  field,  above 
their  rivalries,  these  great  states  established 
practical  ooo;>eration  were  It  only,  to  begin 
with.   United  to  a  few  matters 

This  was  the  language  of  De  Gaulle, 
here  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ContJtress  annually 
flinches  at  the  cost  of  a  mutual  security 
program  which  has  never,  for  economic 


puriHMiej*,  rxcf't^trd  $4  billion  n  year  and 
in  currently  leMi  than  %'i  billion  a  year, 
I'hiM  reprtvirntii  our  global  investment  in 
the  iinfavorrd  tu»lloj\ti,  and  U  lew  U\<\\\ 
II  per  oapHa  per  >*r«r  Yet  we  will  votr, 
ftUni>«l  without  hr«HAiitui,  n  imm  appnix* 
itnatiiiK)  140  billion  a  yrai.  almtvMt  10 
poteont  of  OUI  total  national  prxHlucl.  f«>r 
military  mnn  and  machinery  that  rep- 
iT^rnt  no  uirat  oonti  ibutlon  to  inoroa."*- 
inn  the  productlvlly  of  our  own  Nation 
or  of  any  other  nation  Indeed  the  artns 
race  reprr.'^riit.i  for  those  nation.'^  which 
rhiio.se  to  enk!at<>  in  it  a  .sub.Htantial 
handlrai)  to  the  creative  and  con.stivic- 
tiv(>  pr(K-e.vs(  s  which  should  be  the  f^ist 
order  of  bu.sine.ss  for  every  Koveriunent, 
I  wivs  tra.nod  on  thi'  ola.s.sic  phia.se 
that  what  nou  do  spenks  so  loudly  I 
caiuiiit  licii!  vvhtd  vow  sa\-  'Vlial  we  ilo 
II-  <  N:i':iM  .-  to  make  it  clear  that  o\ir 
f'.ii^  a.f  .st:ot-,!'  but  tlu»t  our  faith  is 
weak  In  tl.v  \<'.u  of  cn.sls.  III  the  fare 
of  the  apocaly|)iu'  i  i.>»k.s  lo  llu>  human 
lace,  we  need  a  lailli  which  Us  .siioiiKer 
Umn  our  fear.  That  faith  can  tw  bo.^t 
expro.s.sed  in  Ihr  eoUNti  urtlve  actions  of 
thr  CoML'.cv-  I^'t  u«i  accept  the  de 
(}:r,;ii-  iii'M)(,val  iviid  expand  and  mtoi- 
I  .1   n  .!\  »!i.'i'    [\\i     ceonomic    develoiimcnt 

M:  C'hauiuan,  a.s  pa.vsionalelv  a.s  any 
Mi'tnbei  of  the  Conui cs-s.  I  .serk  to  pro- 
vldr  >>i(  I  issiully  fui  thr  common  defen.se 
ol  my  lainilv  mv  noit:hl)ois  my  fellow 
nti/.ius  and  indeed,  of  humanity  I 
havt'  the  hii:hest  reward  for  the  patri- 
giism  and  the  devotion  to  the  .same  cru.se 
of  my  colleagues  In  Uie  Hou.c  aial  ;n 
the  .Senate.  I  am  equally  .sin-  ;;w>t  the 
eommitliH'  reporting  lio.s  bili  b<lie\es 
thi.s  bill  to  t)e  a  mast  MiMiihcant  con- 
tribution to  oui  common  dolon.se  I 
reo(»nnize  and  oi)pro<"iat»>  the  earne>ine.sji 
and  the  .slnreitty  of  their  \iew 

It  i.s  with  t-li«>  tjreaiest  reluctance  th.vt 
1  find  myself  In  the  position  I  take  here 
today 

liecau.s«>  I  bi'llev«>  that  19fi0  i.s  u  year 
of  crisis;  btvau.s«.>  I  bt  iie\e  that  cri.sis 
colls  for  vjs  to  roa.sse.vs  realist icallv  the 
dangers  thnt  we  face  and  prepate  to 
prevent  Communis'  revolutions  or  Com- 
munist exploitation  of  revolutions:  be- 
cause I  think  we  should  even  now 
strengthen  our  defense  by  a  unification 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  because  I  thmlc 
we  can  only  really  strengthen  our  de- 
fense in  the  present  world  situation  as 
we  strengthen  the  prospects  for  peace 
in  the  world  by  constructive  political 
and  diplomatic  negotiation,  not  merely 
over  Berlin,  but  over  all  of  the  other 
areas  of  tension  in  the  world;  because 
I  believe  that  our  defense  requires  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  De- 
partment of  State  more  adequately  and 
earnestly  study  the  problems  of  disarma- 
ment including  inspection,  control,  and 
policing:  and  becau.se  I  believe  that  our 
defen.se  activities  should  include  the 
strengthening  of  the  economies  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  far  more  vig- 
orous manner  than  we  are  now  doing.  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  cast  my  vote 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  In  rais- 
ing my  voice  against  the  bill,  I  hope  to 
call  wider  attention  to  these  words  of 
mine.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the 
days  and  months  ahead  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress  and  the  people  will 
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oKamlna  Uteaa  arHumanla,  meet  Uia 
I  ruia  eoiuilrucUvoly,  ai\d  will  tako  luoii 
^lotv«  M  Win  help  to  aMuro  Utal  man- 
kind  will  turn  ibi  ft«t  onto  the  path  to- 
ward la«Ung  p«M»oa,  In  Mr\llmf>nt  of 
l,^alah >  lU-opheav  Uiat 

Ibry  khKll  b»»i  Ih^lr  •w>>rtt»  Into  plow- 
nlu»r«i,  »nt1  ih*\t  »p«»«r«  into  prunli»K  »»<>oh» 
N.>u<m  nhull  iu>l  iir»  up  nwurtl  nitniniit  n*- 
Ut>t\,  ni'lthur  Khali  th*y  l«>»vri»  wRr  nrvy  mnr» 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  protn- 
Lned  to  yleW  time  to  the  gentleman  from 

V(>imonl  1  Mr  Miyir  !  to  di,srus!«  the  air- 
borne alert  problem,  but  I  think  thai  can 
be  belter  done  on  Thui-sday  when  we 
loke  up  the  furt  ler  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

At  this  time  1  yield  such  time  ns  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Utuh 
(Mr.  King  I 

Mr  KJNO  of  Utah  Mr  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  Uus  afternoon  about 
the  Bomarc  prorram,  I  cannot  let  this 
debate  clo.se.  however,  without  adding 
my  opposition  and  protest  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  cut  hav  been  ofTend  by  the 
coimnitti^e 

My  coUeauuo  the  Kontiunan  fiom 
WaahlnKton  iMr  Magm'.-^on  i  lutA  dis- 
cussed the  meiit.s  of  the  H(Mnaic  pio- 
k'lam  and  I  Rhall  not  add  anything  to 
that:  but  I  do  Mr  Chairman,  object 
vir.nrou.sly  to  mrnner  in  which  thus  cut 
has  been  propoS'^  I  object  to  the  fnct 
Uuil  It  has  been  made  virtually  without 
any  warning  It  Is  leaving  many  of  our 
corponituuvs  that  ti(>  onKak;ed  u.  the 
manufacture  uf  coniiKip.ent  patt.s  for  this 
ini.s.sile  program  m  a  very,  very  dan- 
gerous and  awkward  position  which  I 
think  .ihiMild  \)c  okrji  into  coJir.ideration 
by  the  Meint>cr;.  of  this  IIou,se  in  dis- 
cu.vsiug  thlik  le^i.  lation 

Jusl  riHontls  :.  had  the  opportunity  of 
vi.slting  tiie  Marquaidl  Coip,  in  Ot:den. 
Utai^  I  u.se  liKin  a.s  an  ox.anple,  and  1 
believe  they  ai  e  typical  ol  many  other 
companies  and  installalion.s  that  And 
themselves  m  n  .similar  situation. 

The  Marquordt  Corp  was  Induced 
about  4  years  at  o  to  locate  in  0>:den  as 
part  of  Uie  policy  of  diveu.fi,  atior.  and 
decentralization  that  had  been  worked 
out.  They  had  be^n  encat:cd  in  build- 
ing and  ImplemfntinK  the  plant  and  had 
been  given  reason  to  believe  thry  would 
umain  in  production  at  lea.st  throueh 
the  last  quarter  of  1963.  1  hey  are  en- 
gaged in  produriny  the  ramjet  engine, 
one  of  the  components  of  the  Bomarc 
system. 

Now  they  are  confronted  with  the 
proposition  that  they  may  well  have  to 
shut  down  or  pha=:e  out  completely  by 
the  end  of  1960  rnd  that  they  will  have  to 
suffer  at  least  ,i  50-percent  cutback  In 
their  personnel  almost  immediately.  At 
the  present  time  they  employ  .some  1.740 
men  and  women,  and  all  of  them  have 
acquired  specialized  skill."^  Some  400  of 
them  ha\e  enroled  in  courses  offered  by 
the  varloiLS  uni/ersities  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  they  worked  for  years  in  per- 
fecting them.^elves  in  specialized  areas. 
There  are,  for  example,  in  the  Marquardt 
Corp.  40  precisic  n  grinders.  I  am  told  it 
takes  7  years  to  develop  a  man  to  use  a 
grinder  efficiently. 

As  a  result  of  this  cutback  it  means 
that  this  great  team  that  has  been  build- 


ing up  over  U)e  piwt  4  or  8  y<>ara  or  morti 
Will  b«  UiMUHitMnUlod,  Uvat  Uiom  who  hava 
aoquirt*d  tiiMt  aptclallaad  aktlU  for  Uta 
iM>n«<At  of  U)«  Unitvd  Htati^a  and  of  our 
defejMK*  afTt>rt  now  will  be  turniKl  out  un- 
eerT»mon»ou»ly  withotil  any  pttwiHTt  of 
employment  in  (hrlr  particular  field  or 
piofciwu»n 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
urntleman  yield? 

Mr  KINO  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON  I  feel  myself  quite  sym- 
ptilhetic  to  Uie  problem  which  has  been 
presented  f^o  ably  In  the  remarks  of  Uic 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  KiNCl.  No 
one  likes  to  see  Industries  close  and  work- 
ers lose  jobs  yet  this  Is  frequently  neces- 
.sary  and  the  overall  Interests  of  the 
country  must  be  served.  Technically, 
this  Ls  not  the  final  action  of  the  Congress 
on  the  issue  of  the  Don\arc  ml&slle,  as  the 
uentloman  well  knows.  The  House  can 
woik  it,s  will  on  Thursday  when  we  pro- 
ceed with  eonsldrrntion  of  tlie  bill  under 
the  5-minute  rule 

Rouardlcsss  of  what  this  body  does,  the 
other  body  is  free  to  take  Independent 
action  Much  may  dejH'nd  on  the  pre- 
,sent«tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defeiwe  to 
the  other  IxhIv  a.s  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Hnu.se  The.se  l.vsues  hove  been 
very  well  rai.sed  and  very  well  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  and  the 
tither  gentlemen  who  have  discussed  this 
problem  today, 

Mr  KING  of  Utah  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr  DIXON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
reiiilomon  yield'' 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tietnan  from  Utah. 

Mr  niXt^N  May  I  join  with  my  col- 
let u:ue  from  UU\h  in  thanklnu  our  com- 
mitter chairman,  the  uentleman  from 
Texas  IMr  MahonI.  for  the  encourape- 
ment  he  )ms  Kiven  us,  because  this  Is  a 
.sud  situation,  and  I  slncereb'  hope  wc 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  restoie  Uils 
cut  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utoh.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliere  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiisc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  approjirlated.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  for  military  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purp>ses,  namely. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat-e  of  the 
Union,  rep>orted  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  11998'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


aKKKRAL   LKAVI   TO  IXTSND 
lUCMAMCa 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  SpMltar.  I  aak 
unanimtHM  omuii>nl  that  all  Mambam 
who  havp  N)K>k9n  on  Uw  t)«|MU'Un»nt  of 

Drfenw  appropiiaiion  bill  today  may 
have  i>ermiMilon  to  it^vite  and  extand 
Uirlr  i^marku  and  include  neceasary  px- 
tran«ou.'«  matter 

l  he  BPKAKER  Is  thera  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  rentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


POUSH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  lANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
strong  spiritual  kinship  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland  because  of  our 
faith  in  freedom  under  God, 

On  May  3  of  each  year,  Americans 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  honor  Polish 
Constitution  Day  We  do  this  to 
hearten  our  friends  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and.  si^aklng  for  them,  to  tell 
the  Communists  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  never  recognlM  their  authority 
over  the  captive  nations. 

The  Communists  hope  that  we  will 
forget  the  silent  victims  of  their 
treachery.  In  this  they  are  completely 
mistaken 

We  shall  celebrate  Polisli  Constitution 
Day  In  1960,  and  in  every  year  there- 
after, certain  that  a  fj-ee  and  self- 
Kovemlng  I*oland  will  celebrate  It  with 
us  m  the  not -too-distant  future  And 
tliei-e  is  noUilnti  U)ut  Uie  Communists 
con  do  to  stop  us.  Time  Is  workinu 
against  t^em 

WheJi  the  people  of  Russlo  acquliT  an 
iKlucatlon.  Uiey  will  Insist  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  those  human  rights  Uiat  be- 
long to  all  men  And  they  will  Uiank 
their  neighbors  In  Poland  for  the  in- 
spuing  example  of  faith  in  freedom. 
when  all  seemed  lost. 

In  spite  of  all  their  power,  the  Com- 
munists are  afraid.  They  are  afraid  of 
their  own  people,  and  they  are  afraid 
of  freedom.  The  Iron  Curtain  is  a 
desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  free  and 
the  slave  worlds  from  meeting  m  that 
common  area  of  imderstanding  where 
the  truth  must  prevail.  For  where  there 
is  freedom  of  choice,  communism  is 
doomed. 

The  Polish  people  were  livmg  by  the 
redeeming  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
were  winning  the  early  struggle  for  so- 
cial ju-stice  and  political  independence 
long  before  the  Western  World  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  itself  from  despotic 
rulers. 

Stirred  by  the  American  Colonies' 
Declaration  of  Independence,  many  Pol- 
ish freedom  fighters  made  the  long  jour- 
ney to  the  New  World  in  order  to  serve 
under  Gen.  George  Washington.  By 
their  skill  and  their  bravery  they  helped 
our  forefathers  to  win  the  Revolutionary 
War  that  established  our  free  and  sov- 
ereign Republic. 
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Our  Constitution  Day  is  September  17, 
1787.  Poland's  Constitution  Day  is  May 
3,  1791.  So  close  in  spirit  as  well  as 
time,  that  there  is  a  lasting  affinity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Poland  in 
our  mutual  devotion  to  freedom  under 
Ckxl: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rlght.s,  governments  aie 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  It, 
and  institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness. 

This  great  human  hunger,  and  right. 
as  expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, speaks  for  all  men. 

Constitutions  are  drawn  up  and  rati- 
fied to  secure  those  rights. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  betrayed 
by  the  Russian  Communists  and  their 
agents  in  Poland.  But  it  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people,  ready  for 
the  day  when  it  will  be  the  law  again, 
restoring  and  protecting  their  freedoms. 

On  this  anniversary  of  their  Consti- 
tution Day.  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States  send  our  greetings  and  our  moral 
support  to  the  Polish  people,  assuring 
them  that  we  shall  not  rest  until  they 
and  all  other  oppressed  peoples  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom 


DEPRESSED  AREAS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  mclude  two  documents,  a  White  House 
disapproval  of  the  previous  depressed - 
area  bill  and  also  an  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  p>osition  of  the  administration 
on  depressed  areas  legislation  will  be 
perfectly  clear,  I  ask  permission  that  two 
documents  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  first  document  is  the 
President's  memorandum  of  disapproval 
of  S.  3683,  dated  September  6.  1958.  The 
other  document  is  a  brief  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  administration's 
proposal  as  embodied  in  H.R.  4278  as 
introduced  by  Congressman  Kilburn — 
by  request — on  February  9,  1959. 
Memorandum  or  Disapproval 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from 
S    3683,   the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Every  year  for  the  past  3  years  I  have 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  communities  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  those  communities 
to  develop  a  sounder  and  more  secure  eco- 
nomic base.  I  regret  that  no  action  along 
these  lines  has  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
until   this   year  and,  needless   to  add,  I  am 


greatly  disappointed  that  I  find  myself  un- 
able  to    ipprove  the   present  bill. 

My  dl5approval  need  cause  no  unneces- 
sary deUy  In  Initiating  a  sound  area  assist- 
ance program.  Even  the  unsound  program 
contemplated  by  S  3683  could  not  be  of 
immediate  help  to  any  community  because 
the  CiKiijress.  before  adjournment,  failed  to 
provlda  any  money  to  carry  out  the  bill's  pur- 
poses 1,'ntll  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  needs  of  areas  of  severe  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  can  be  met  in  part 
through  the  new  program  of  loans  to  State 
and  ic>cal  development  companies  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  .^ct  of  1958  which 
I  recently  approved. 

The  ref)eated  recommendations  of  the 
administration  recognized  that  the  major 
resp>on$i  Tlllty  for  planning  and  financing  the 
economl  ■  redevelopment  of  communities  of 
chror.ic  unemployment  must  remain  with 
local  citizens  If  Federal  programs  are  to  be 
effectl-vie  The  present  bill  departs  from  this 
principle,  and  would  greatly  diminish  local 
responH'Jllity  In  doing  so,  and  In  includ- 
ing other  undesirable  features.  It  defeats  any 
reason»Me  chance  of  giving  effective  help 
to  the  communities  really  In  need 

S.  36B;!  provides  for  less  local  participation 
in  the  costs  of  local  development  projects 
than  19  -jroper  or  necessary  to  stimulate  and 
assure  the  continuing  Interest  and  support 
of  locaJ  governmental  and  private  Interests. 
The  adnilnistratlon  recommended  loans,  for 
periods  '  >f  25  years.  In  amounts  not  eiceed- 
ing  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  redevelopment 
proJecQs  3.  3683,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides for  loans  for  such  projects  for  periods 
of  40  ye.irs,  at  artificially  low  Interest  rates. 
In  amounts  up  to  65  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  a  project. 

S  36Bf  proposes  In  addition  a  progrann  of 
Federal  grants  for  public  works  in  redevel- 
opment areas  under  which  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  liave  no  local  participation  whatever. 
Moreo\ler,  the  criteria  for  making  these 
grants  ;ire  so  loosely  drawn  that,  without 
indiscriminate  use  of  funds,  administration 
of  these  provisions  would  be  almost  im- 
possible This  is  a  field  in  which.  If  the 
Federal  Government  participates  at  all.  It 
should  te  able  to  rely  ufxin  local  Judgments 
backed  by  significant  local  contributions 

S  338:5  is  also  defective  in  my  Judgment 
because  its  assistance  In  certain  instances, 
would  tw  available  In  areas  in  which  unem- 
ployment is  traceable  essentially  to  tem- 
porary I'ondltions  Federal  assistance  to 
communities  where  unemployment  Is  not 
clearly  chronic  would  necessarily  mean  the 
assumption  of  resp)onslbility  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  direct  supjxjrt  of  local  econo- 
mies— %.x.  assumption  of  resi>onsibl!lty  that 
would  have  the  most  profound  consequences. 

I  al.sc  believe  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  esta,b:iRh.  as  this  bill  would,  an  area  as- 
sistance program  In  the  Housing  and  Home 
Pinatif*  .\gency.  Svich  a  program  should  be 
lodged,  .not  with  an  agency  concerned  with 
residerjt.al  housing  and  related  matters,  but 
rather  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  his  primary  responsibility  for  business 
and  industrial  development  and  a  long  ex- 
ppr!pn<:e  In  extending  to  local  areas  technical 
aid  for  i^conomlc  development 

S.  3983  also  contemplates  a  Federal  rede- 
velcpmerit  assistance.  Including  loans.  In 
rural  aj-.^as  There  Ls  serious  question  as  to 
whethar  Federal  loan.s  for  the  construction 
of  industrial  buildings  in  rural  areas  would 
be  a  prtper  or  effective  approach,  much  less 
a  permanent  one.  to  the  problems  of  surplus 
labor  in  essentially  agricultural  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  my  intention  next  January  when  the 
Congrass  reconvenes  to  request  the  Congress 
to  enivrt  area  assistance  legislation  more 
soundly  conceived  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
which  X  have  repeatedly  stressed  as  being  In 


the  national  Interest.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
Congress  at  that  time  will  move  with  all 
possible  speed  to  enact  such  an  area  assist- 
ance program. 

DwioHT  D,   Eisenhower 
The  Wnn-E  House.  September  6.  195S 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  H  R  4278 
(Kilburn  Bill)  (Administration  Pro- 
posal) 

to  assist  areas  to  develop  and  maintain 
stable  and  orvERsiriED  economies  by  a  pho- 

CRAM  OF  FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASfll.ST- 
ANCE  AND  OTHERWISE,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PtTRPOSES 

Section  1  seU  out  the  title  of  bill. 

Section  2  states  the  declaration  of  purpose. 

Section  101  outlines  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  program 
authorized  by  the  bill  and  defines  certain 
terms  used  In  tlie  bill. 

The  Secretary  would  designate  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
after  oertlflcatlon  thereof  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  These  areas  would  be  eligible  for 
loans  and  grants  hereinafter  described  In 
some  detail. 

The  Secretary  would  alao  provide  techni- 
cal advice  and  consultation  and  would  con- 
duct special  studies  of  assistance  to  all  areas 
In  furthering  tlie  use  of  local  resources  and 
bettering  economic  conditions,  on  a  coordi- 
nated cooperative  basis  with  any  Federal 
agency  which  may  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  an  area's  dif- 
ficulties. In  addition  to  granU  for  benefit 
of  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment, 
he  may  provide  grants  to  decrease  the  eco- 
nomic vulnerability  of  towns  predominantly 
dependent  on  one  Industry,  small  towns 
which  could  serve  as  centers  for  economic 
diversification  of  rural  areas  of  underem- 
ployment,  and   rural   low-income   areas. 

Section  102  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  certify  that  certain  areas  conform 
to  criteria  established  by  the  section  and 
therefore  may  be  designated  as  eligible  for 
grants  and  loans  under  the  program  In  ad- 
dition, he  Is  authorized  to  make  studies 
which  he  finds  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
data  required  in  administering  the  criteria 
and  to  make  studies  or  to  help  others  to 
make  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
labor  force  in  a  certified  area  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  In  the  use  of  a 
labor  force.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  assist  in  the  vo- 
cational training  or  retraining  of  such  labor 
force. 

Section  103  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 112  which  would  make  the  provisions 
of  that  title  applicable  to  a  municipality 
when  ( 1 )  the  area  Is  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  being  an  area  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment,  and  (2) 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  certifies  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  that  with 
the  assistance  provided  under  the  oiU  and 
other  undertakings  the  area  will  be  able  to 
achieve  lasting  Improvement  In  its  eco- 
nomic development.  Such  assistance  would 
be  made  available  without  regard  to  the 
existing  limitation  of  section  110(c)  of  title 
I  of  that  act  which  requires  that  the  project 
areas  be  predominantly  residential  In  char- 
acter or  be  redeveloped  for  predominantly 
residential  usee.  The  section  would  express- 
ly make  eligible  for  rehabilitation  a  project 
area  Involving  primarily  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial structure. 

It  would  also  authorize  the  disposition  of 
land  In  a  project  area  planned  for  Industrial 
or  commercial  uses  to  a  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  corporation  at  fair  value  and  the 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  corporation  could 
hold  the  land  for  subsequent  dlspkosltlon  as 
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promptly    as   p<  sslble    for   redevelopment   In 
accordance  with   the  urban  renewal  plan. 

Section  104  vould  amend  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1955  to  give  first  priority  In 
public-facility  l3ans  to  cuuntles.  cities  and 
other  municipalities  in  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  luiemploNinent  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  certifies  there  Is  a  reason- 
able probability  that  with  the  assistance 
provided  under  the  bill  such  areas  will  be 
able  to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  In  their 
economic  develcpment 

Section  106  would  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  to  au'.^orize  planning  grants  to 
counties,  cities  and  other  municipalities 
having  a  population  of  25.000  or  more  In 
areas  designated  as  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment 

Section  106  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  of  H  5  million  annually  for 
technical  assists. nee  Including  studies  eval- 
uating the  needs  of.  and  developing  poten- 
tialities for,  eoDnomlc  growth  to  areas  of 
8ub,itantlal    and    persistent    unemployment. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  mate  slmiiur  grants  for  towns 
and  rural  low-Income  areas  described  In  sec- 
tion 101 

Section  107  would  authorize  a  loan  pro- 
gram with  up  ti  $50  million  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  Loans  c(  iild  be  on  a  second 
mortgage  basis  could  be  for  terms  of  26 
years,  and  would  cover  up  to  35  percent  of 
the  cost  of  purchase  and  development  of 
land  and  facilities  Including  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  for  industrial  use 
Interest  charge<l  would  be  at  a  rate  which 
would  Include  amounts  paid  for  money 
used,  amounts  necessary  for  recapture  of 
administrative  expenses  of  the  loan  program, 
and  amounts  to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve 
for  losses. 

No  less  than  15  percent  of  the  cost  would 
be  provided  lo<-ally  with  security  therefor 
subordinate  to  security  ft.r  Federal  loans 
No  loan  would  je  extended  unless  there  ha*. 
been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary an  overall  program  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  area  and  u  finding  by 
the  State  or  lo-'al  subdivision  thereof  that 
the  project  for  which  loans  are  sought  U 
consistent  wlth».8uch  program 

No  loans  would  be  extended  f'>r  worklnj: 
capital,  for  purchase  of  machinery  or  equiip- 
ment.  or  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  tj  another  when  such  assist- 
ance will  result  In  substantial  detriment  to 
the  area  of  orli;lnal  location  by  Increasing 
unemployment 

Section  108  authorizes  establLshmcnt  of  a 
revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  loans;  ap- 
propriation of  an  amount  not  exceeding 
•50  million  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
making  advances  to  the  fund;  and  provides 
for  deposit  of  receipts  from  loans  and  re- 
turn of  funds  In  excess  of  cvirrent   needs 

Contributions  would  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  clvK-servlce  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  and  to  the  employee's  comf>en- 
satlon  fund 

Section  109  provides  for  preparation  and 
submission  of  an  annual  budget  program.  In 
accordance  with  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  and  for  an  annual  audit 
of  accounts  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office 

Section  110  provides  for  appointment  of 
an  area  asslstarce  administrator  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Including  a  rate  of 
compensation  equal  to  that  received  by 
A.ssistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce 

Section  ill  sets  forth  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary,  Including  adoption  and  use 
of  a  seal,  use  of  crfUcera  and  employees,  hold- 
ing of  hearings,  finality  of  Secretary's  find- 
ings, sale  of  property  or  security  held  in  con- 
nection with  payment  of  loans,  collection  ot 


loans,  acquiring  of  property  deemed  neces- 
sary to  conduct  of  activities  under  section 
101;  and  procurement  of  attorney's  services. 

Section  112  creates  an  Area  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Board,  consisting,  ex  ofllclo,  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  chairman,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Labor,  and  Treasury,  and  the 
Administrators  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration;  participation,  by  Invitation, 
of  ofBclals  of  other  agencies  from  time  to  time 
would  also  be  authorized. 

Section  113  authorizes  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  act  as  custodians  and  fiscal  agents 
for  the  Secretary,  to  be  reimbursed  for  all 
exf>enses  Incurred   as  such   fiscal  agents 

Section  114  states  conditions  under  which 
penalties  would  be  imposed— I  e  .  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both  It  also  de- 
fines the  term  "Secretary"  to  mean,  with 
respect  to  lending  activities  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  under  this 
act.  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator. 

Section  115  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use 
available  ser\  ices  and  facilities  of  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  on  a  reim- 
bursable basi*  and  with  their  consent 

Section  lie  sets  per  diem  for  consultants 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 

Section  117  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  comprehensive  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmission  to  the  Congress  at 
stated  times. 

Section  118  authorizes  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
act  not  specifically  authorized  by  other  sec- 
tions. 


CONfr^ENDATION    OP    THE    HONOR- 
ABLE ELATHRYN  E    GRAN  ARAN 

Mrs  BLITCH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniiiious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BLITCH  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pai- 
ents  of  children  and  teenagers  in  every 
community  of  this  Nation  are  faced  with 
a  truly  serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
which  they,  alone,  are  powerless  to  cope 
with  completely.  I  refer  to  the  growing 
menace  to  the  morals  of  our  youth  which 
is  presented  by  the  widespread  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  obscene  and  in- 
decent literature  and  materials. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  rash  of  filthy 
publications  introduced  on  the  magazine 
racks  in  places  where  young  people  con- 
gregate. In  addition,  the  purveyors  of 
filth  have  been  abusing  the  mails  to 
transport  their  wares  and  their  equally 
obscene  advertising  come-ons,  despite 
the  able  efforts  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  stop  them. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  State  has 
a.ssumed  a  leading  role  in  formulating 
State  action  against  the  mcxlem  menace 
of  pi-inted  fllth  The  State  Literature 
Commission  of  Georgia,  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  in  1953, 
has  been  instrumental  in  formulating 
legislation  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  States. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  colleagues, 
the   Honorable  Kathr-tn   E.    Granahan. 


for  the  wonderful  contributions  she  has 
made  in  the  fight  against  smut  peddlers. 
The  distingtiished  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mrs  Granahah).  the 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
committee, has  been  untiring  in  her 
efforts  not  only  to  foster  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  Federal  antiobscenity 
statutes  but  also  to  awaken  the  people 
of  this  country  to  the  enormity  of  the 
half-a -billion-dollar  pornography  trade 
that  is  flourishing  in  the  United  States. 

Under  her  competent  direction,  the 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  has 
ccnduct.ed  a  series  of  hearings,  beginning 
iH  .Apiil  of  last  year,  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obscenity  in- 
du^ti-y  and  to  find  out  what  has  been 
done  as  well  as  what  can  be  done  in  the 
future  to  control  the  spread  of  this  social 
cancer.  The  subcommittee  issued  an 
interim  repwrt  last  fall,  setting  forth  its 
findings  in  these  matters.  The  report 
a'.so  contains  a  suggested  program  for 
community  action  which  serves  as  an 
excellent  guide  for  citizens  in  local  com- 
munities who  are  interested  in  cleaning 
up  the  newsstands  in  their  neighbor- 
hood.s 

In  addition  to  these  actions,  the  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Pennsylvania  has  in- 
troduced and  guided  legislation  through 
the  House  designed  to  strengthen  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  keeping  the  mails 
free  from  obscene  materials.  She  intro- 
duced two  separate  bills  designed  toward 
this  end,  both  of  which  passed  the  House 
and  are  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

The  first  of  these  bills.  H.R.  7379, 
pmssed  the  House  September  1.  1959.  It 
strengthens  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  cut  off  the  return 
mail  of  a  \iolator  of  the  law  against 
mailing  obscene  matters.  Under  pres- 
ent law  the  Postmaster  General  is  au- 
thorized to  return  this  incoming  mail 
to  its  senders  by  issuing  an  unlawful 
order.  The  purveyor  is  thus  deprived  of 
payments  for  his  illegal  merchandise. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  function,  the 
law  also  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  an  interim  impound- 
ing order  which  allows  him  to  hold  up 
delivery  of  this  return  mail  for  a  p>eriod 
of  up  to  20  days,  during  which  time  the 
unlawful  order  is  being  processed. 

Experience  has  show^n  that  there  are 
certain  weaknesses  in  the  Postmaster 
General's  authority  to  issue  an  interim 
impounding  order.  H.R.  7379  would 
correct  these  weaknesses  in  a  number  of 
ways  including  extending  the  period  of 
an  interim  impounding  order  from  20 
to  45  days  and  by  giving  the  Postmaster 
General  greater  discretion  in  deciding 
when  to  issue  such  an  order. 

The  Congresswoman's  second  bill  is 
H.R.  11516.  which  passed  the  House 
April  19  of  this  year.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  judicial  oflBcer  for 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  also  is  to 
strengthen  administrative  proceedings 
in  obscenity — as  well  as  postal  fraud 
cases.  The  legislation  is  made  necessary 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  last  year  by  the 
Federal  district  court  in  New  York  City, 
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to  the  effect  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partments  Judicial  officer  was  without 
power  to  preside  at  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence in  a  postal  fraud  case,  or  any  other 
hearing  conducted  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  H.R.  11516  pro- 
vides the  judicial  officer  with  aU  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  conduct  the  De- 
partment's adjudicative  hearings,  as  a 
special  statutory  hearing  officer. 

Obscenity  is  a  problem  which  has  al- 
ways plagued  society,  and  probably  al- 
ways will.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  a  hopeless  problem,  however,  which 
cannot  be  controlled.  On  the  contrary, 
like  any  other  pest  control,  it  calls  for 
constant  vigilance  and  action.  So  long 
as  the  gracious  Congresswoman  from 
Pennsylranla  remains  in  her  present 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  fight  against 
obecenlty  in  the  mails  will  be  in  good 
bands. 


INCONSISTENCY    IN    HIGH    PLACES 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  is 
immune  to  some  inconsistency;  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  field  of  politics  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  avoid  a  certain 
amount  of  inconsistency.  Therefore,  a 
little  inconsistency  possibly  can  be  for- 
given as  a  perfectly  normal  and  natural 
human  failing.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  inconsistency  in  high  places  Is  car- 
ried to  extremes  it  can  approach  and 
even  reach  hypocrisy.  An  example  is 
provided  by  the  news  in  this  morning's 
papers. 

On  the  front  page  in  the  Washington 
Post  we  read  the  headline:  "Ike  in  For- 
eign Aid  Plea  Makes  All-Out  Attack  on 
$l-Billion  Cutback." 

On  page  10.  in  the  same  paper,  we 
read  this  headline:  "Ike  Urges  Chamber 
(of  Commerce)    To  Oppose  Spending."* 

In  the  past  the  Presidents  press  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Hagerty,  has  evidenced  a  tal- 
ent, amounting  to  genius,  for  reconciling 
presidential  inconsistencies  and  trying 
to  make  sense  out  of  presidential  ambi- 
guities; and  I  am  sure  that  somehow 
or  other  Mr.  Hagerty  will  manage  in  this 
case  also  to  mix  the  black  ink  and  the 
red  Ink  so  that  the  mixture  will  appear 
to  be  lily  white  to  those  who  wear  the 
right  kind  of  glasses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wear  that  kind 
of  glasses.  I  see  the  President  telling 
one  group  in  the  morning  that  he  is  for 
economy  and  against  spending — and  an- 
other group  in  the  evening  urging  more 
and  more  spending — in  the  billions — in 
an  area  where  waste  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

How  inconsistent  can  one  be? 

Yesterday,  as  for  several  years  in  the 
past,  the  President  tried  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  stood  for  economy 
in  government  while  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  spend  the  Nation  into 
bankruptcy.  He  does  not  seem  to  see 
any  inconsistency  between  this  position 


and  the  plain,  the  simple  ftict,  that  every 
year,  but  one,  the  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  has  reduced  his  budget 
by  amounts  ranging  to  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Last  year  alone,  the  Con- 
gress cut  the  Presidents  spending  pro- 
posals by  nearly  $2  billion.  During  the 
past  6  years,  the  Congress,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  cut  $12 '-2  billion  from  the 
President's  spending  proposals — Senate 
Document  No.  67.  86th  Congress. 
How  inconsistent  can  one  be? 


PEACE  OFFENSIVE  BY  WOMEN  AND 
j  MOTHERS 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
speak  out  today  to  renew  my  plea  that 
this  Nution  launch  a  new  peace  offensive, 
led  by  the  women  and  the  mothers  of  the 
50  States. 

I  propose,  as  I  proposed  a  year  ago, 
that  ^e  carry  out  a  grassroots  peace  of- 
fensive by  negotiating  and  carrying  out 
an  annual  exchange  of  visits  between 
delegations  of  mothers  from  this  country 
and  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  body  could  successfully  launch 
such  an  offensive,  I  am  convmced,  by  en- 
acting the  resolution  which  I  introduced 
on  May  14  of  last  year,  designed  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  House  that  an  ex- 
change of  mothers  be  initiated  and  car- 
ried out 

Thi3  resolution,  which  is  House  Reso- 
lution 265,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  wish,  at  this 
time,  to  both  respectfully  request  and 
strongly  urge  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  this  commit- 
tee determine  now  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  resolution,  and  to  give  the  86th  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it. 

Content  of  the  resolution  is  both  sim- 
ple and  brief,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues  by  read- 
ing it  now,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  that,  in  order  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the  tJnlted  States 
In  R\i.«la.  and  to  Increase  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Russia,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  exercise  his  authority 
under  existing  law.  Including  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  to  Initiate  and.  If  nec- 
essary, to  sponsor  an  International  exchange 
of  delegations  of  mothers  between  the  United 
States  tnd  Russia 

Sec.  ).  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress tHat  the  Secretary  should.  In  initiating 
or  sponsoring  such  an  exchange  program, 
make  suitable  provisions  to  assure  that  any 
such  United  States  delegation  comprise  a 
true  cross  section  of  typical,  rather  than 
distinguished  or  prominent  mothers  repre- 
senting a  wide  range  of  community  and 
farm  life,  and  that  nominees  from  each  State 
for  any  such  delegation  be  objectively 
selecte4  by  a  panel  composed  of  the  chief 
executive  of  such  State,  the  dean  of  women 
of  a  State  university  In  siKh  State,  and  the 
State    president    of    the    League    of   Women 


Voters  In  such  State.  The  flnal  choice  of 
delegates  should  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
two  delegates  from  each  State,  selected 
(from  among  the  nominees  projiosed  by  th« 
State  panel)  by  a  four-member  national 
committee  composed  of  prominent  women 
of  the  United  States  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary (  not  more  than  two  of  whom  should  be 
members  of  the  same  political   party). 

Since  I  introduced  this  resolution,  the 
approach  to  peace  which  it  suggests  has 
been  endorsed  by  two  of  the  ;'oremost 
citizens  of  the  world. 

An  exchange  of  mothers  was  propo.sed 
la.st  fall  by  Mme  Nlkita  Khrushchev  dur- 
ing the  vis:t  which  she  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  made  to  this  country.  And 
in  the  current  May  issue  of  Good  House- 
keeping magazine.  Gen  Carlos  P  Rom- 
ulo,  the  Philippine  Amba-^sador  to  the 
United  States,  has  enthasia.stlcally  en- 
dorsed Mrs  Khrushchev's  proposal  of 
such  an  exchange. 

The  Ambassador's  article  makes  It  ap- 
parent that  Mrs  Khrushchev's  proposal 
has  closely  paralleled  my  own. 

I  must  point  out,  as  I  did  a  year  ago, 
that  the  idea  of  a  mothers'  exchange  was 
not  original  with  me.  It  originated,  as 
far  as  I  know,  with  one  of  the  prominent 
wom'-n  of  mv  own  State  of  Utah 

As  some  of  you  may  remember,  the  ex- 
change was  suggested  to  this  body  10 
years  ago  by  a  former  Member,  the  Hon- 
orable Reva  Beck  Basone,  who.  as  a  de- 
voted mother  and  dedicated  public  .serv- 
ant, has  long  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
mothers  of  various  nations  would  ex- 
change visits  and  talk  peace  and  under- 
standing at  the  people-to-people  level. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mrs  Khru.shchev. 
with  many  other  mothers  and  leaders  of 
the  world,  shared  the  same  dream. 

In  speaking  out  a  year  ago  to  urge  this 
exchange,  I  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  it.  Mrs. 
Khrushchev  s  pronouncement  of  last 
fall  convinces  me  that  this  is  true. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  and  at  the  same 
time  deeply  impressed  that  General 
Romulo  has  endorsed  such  an  exchange. 
As  former  head  of  the  Philippine  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  who  served 
as  president  of  the  Fourth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  UN.,  he  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tmgulshed  statesmen  of  the  world 

My  conception  of  such  an  exchange 
differs  from  General  Romulo's  in  only 
one  respect.  I  do  feel  that  it  should  be 
a  genuine  grastroot,  peopie-to-people 
exchange,  among  the  typical  home- 
maker-citizens  of  the  two  countries. 
The  Philippine  Amba.<;sador  has  sug- 
gested that  the  American  delegation 
comprise  such  distinguished  mothers 
and  leaders  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh,  Marian  Anderson, 
and  Helen  Hayes.  As  my  resolution 
show.s,  I  would  prefer  that  the  distin- 
guished American  women  whom  General 
Romulo  names,  who  undoubtedly  would 
have  other  opportunities  to  visit  the  So- 
viet Union  and  commumcate  directly 
with  the  Russian  people,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  serve  as  a  selection 
committee  in  naming  a  delegation  each 
year  of  100  American  women — two  from 
each  State — to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Ambassador 
would  agree  that,  whatever  the  details 
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employed  to  worV  out  such  an  exchange. 
thi.s  Nation  and  world  could  profit  im- 
measurably by  giving  women  and 
mothers  a  greater  voice  and  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  our  efforts  to  promote  and 
establish  a  la.stinir  peace  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord General  Romulo's  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1960,  Good  House- 
keeping maKazi:ne.  under  the  title. 
■Women  Peace  Elnvoys?  Why  Not?" 
Women  Peace  Envoys' — Why  Ncrr? 
(By  Gen    Carlos  P    Romulo) 

Out  of  the  avalanche  of  print  «tt»rndlng 
the  visit  of  Russian  Premier  KhrUAhchev  to 
the  United  States  .ajst  year  one  small  para- 
graph stood  momentarily  before  the  public 
eye.  attracted  little  rir  no  notice  at  the  time, 
and  apparently  his  not  t)e«n  mentioned 
since.  To  my  mlr  d  it  offered  one  of  the 
most  practical  suggestions  to  Ofjme  out  of 
that  mighty  meetlrg  of  Russia  and  America 
Its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  It 
came  from  the  distafT  §lde  of  the  Russian 
cavalcade  and  fron*  a  woman  who  has  not 
before  spoken  pubhcly— Mme  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev. 

The  brief  statement  of  Nina  Khrushcheva 
who  won  miuiy  friends  during  her  visit  here. 
offered  a  simple  plan  in  simple  terms  Why 
not.  she  asked,  sent!  groups  of  women  from 
.America  to  Russia  and  from  Russia  to  Amer- 
ica, to  meet  and  mingle,  share  ejtjjerlences 
and  opinions,  visit  c^ne  another's  homes,  and 
try  to  work  out  tojether  valid  stiggestions 
for  accomplishing  w  >rld  peace? 

It  seems  to  me  tlils  whoUy  feminine  suk- 
gestion  is  as  sensible  as  any  that  has  come 
from  any  world  conference  in  a  long  time 
I  should  like  to  see  America  be  the  flrbt  to 
pick  up  Nina  Khrushcheva's  suggestion  and 
choose  a  group  of  representative  American 
women,  send  them  to  Russia,  and  Jet  them 
travel  about  to  share  Insights  with  choeen 
Russian  women  Surely  Nina  Khrushcheva 
would  welcome  such  a  delegation  and  do  her 
best  to  make  the  plen  succeed 

I  am  heartily  In  fuvor  of  this  plan  because 
I  have  often  t>een  In  a  position  to  see  how 
the  most  violent  antagonisms  can  melt  when 
adversaries  sit  down  t^  gether  and  share 
opinions,  experiences,  and  good  cheer 

I  think  It  Is  a  practical  plan  because  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  faith  In  women.  1 
have  seen  something  of  the  power  they  wield 
in  politics  Many  have  worked  miracles  be- 
cause of  their  skills  in  the  art  of  politics 
many  others  have  made  valuable  p>olitlcal 
contributions  through  the  Influence  they 
h.ive    brought    to    bear    on    their    husbands. 

As  a  lecturer.  I  try  never  to  turn  down 
an  Invitation  that  comes  from  a  women's 
group      I  value  their  power  for  doing  gtxxl 

The  American  woman  Is  far  from  being 
"the  cat  that  walks  alone  "  She  organizes 
she  works  on  committees  and  In  clubs  and 
political  party  groupjs.  and  she  has  learned 
that  by  working  together  women  can  achieve 
almost  any  objective.  What  can  a  woman 
desire  more  at  this  time  tiian  to  protect 
the  lives  of  those  close  to  her  and  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  her  country? 

There  are  wonderful  women  In  America, 
famous  and  successful  women  who  have 
won  distinction  with  their  brains,  beauty, 
and  charm.  They  represent  the  finest  of 
democracy.  A  carefully  c"hosen  delegation  of 
such  women  could  serve  to  carry  Into  Rus- 
sia the  spirit  of  the  country  that  has  per- 
mitted them  to  be  what  they  are. 

Here  is  the  list  of  American  women  I 
should  like  to  see  sent  In  friendly  delega- 
tion to  Russia  and  perhaps  to  other  coun- 
tries where  they  could  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  Some  of  these  women  are  my  friends; 
others  1  know  only  by  reputation.  1  selected 
them  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  principal 


one  being  their  unquestionable  faith  In 
America's  democratic  ways.  Added  to  this 
conviction  must  be  the  ability  to  express 
their  faith  In  effective  terms,  their  willing- 
ness to  listen  with  courtesy  to  opinions 
contrary  to  their  own.  and  their  dexterity 
in  carrying  on  an  exchange  In  ideas  with  In- 
telligence and  without  venom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  women,  who 
WDUld  serve  as  developers  of  goodwill  In 
another  country,  should  be  women  of  dis- 
tinction. They  should  represent  all  fields 
of  achievement — art.  science,  medicine,  poli- 
tics.   Industry,    education,    lab^ir,    and    law. 

Above  all,  though,  they  must  possess  so- 
cial experience  and  personal  charm.  They 
must  be  adaptable,  poised,  not  easily  ruffled, 
able  to  hold  respect  and  to  win  admira- 
tion, possessed  of  good  intent  and  sound 
common  sense  and  must  have  a  generous  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  heart 

In  my  grtjup  of  women,  all  have  achieved 
distinction,  and  nearly  all  have  had  chil- 
dren TTierefore  their  stake  In  the  future 
peace  Is  personal  and  deep  Every  woman 
on  my  all- American  team  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  her  Anrterlcan  life  and.  In  so  doing, 
has  won  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  America 

Here  are  the  names  that  came  to  me 
inott  readily  Given  time.  I  could  think  of 
rminy  more 

My  first  choice  for  the  American  women's 
delegation  to  Russia  Anna  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt In  her  own  right  and  as  the  widow  of 
America's  best -known  contemporary  Presi- 
dent, she  has  the  respect  of  Russia.  Her 
outgoing  personality  and  her  all-around 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  re- 
latlorishlps  Insure  her  a  warm  welcome 
wherever  she  goes.  Significantly,  among  the 
many  b'r^oks  she  has  written  one  bears  the 
provocative  title  "Its  Up  to  the  Women." 

Mrs  Oswald  Lord  As  Mary  Plllsbury, 
she  was  heiress  to  the  wealth  of  the  Pills- 
bury  Mills  Industry,  but  she  has  Inherited 
an  even  richer  gift — a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  men  She  has  traveled  everywhere  and 
has  achieved  and  maintained  close  communi- 
cation with  people  of  many  lands.  She  has 
worked  in  civic  and  social  welfare,  in  recre- 
ation, and  Is  an  authority  on  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  civic  and  world  affairs.  She 
played  important  roles  In  presentation  of  the 
1939  New  York  Worlds  Pair  and  In  the  Bsen- 
hower-for-Presldent  campaigns.  As  the  rep- 
resentative for  the  United  States  in  the 
UJ*.'s  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  she 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  every  dele- 
gate in  the  United  Nations. 

Marjorle  Merrlweather  Post :  Finest  of 
hostesses,  always  gracious  and  well  poised, 
she  Is  well  known  In  Russia,  where  she 
entertained  on  an  ambassadorial  level  as  the 
wife  of  the  late  US.  AJi:»bassador  Joseph 
Edward  Davles.  sharing  with  him  all  of  the 
lK:>litlcal  hazards  of  his  famed  Mission  to 
Moscow  " 

Anne  Morrow  I.indbergh-  Brilliant  and  at- 
tractive, she  has  gained  world  recognition  In 
the  fields  of  writing,  aviation,  and  exploring. 
She  won  Russian  hearts  while  traveling  with 
her  husband  and  could  do  It  again  with  her 
wisdom,   gentleness,   and    fortitude. 

Catherine  Marshall:  Her  works  can  be  Just 
as  inspiring  to  Russian  women  as  they  have 
been  to  women  In  this  country.  She  has 
never  allowed  adversity  to  conquer  her  spirit 
or  lessen  her  devotion  to  her  loved  ones  or 
to  her  beliefs.  Eternally  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  other  people,  she  Is  a  true  woman 
of  good  will. 

Mrs.  Roswell  Garst :  You  will  not  find  her 
name  In  any  American  "Who's  Who."  But 
she  became  an  Important  figure  In  Ameri- 
can-Russian relations  when,  with  her  hus- 
band, she  entertained  the  Khrushchev  en- 
tourage on  the  Garst  farm  at  Coon  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Competent  housekeeper  and  farm 
wife,  Mrs  Garst  sailed  through  the  harrow- 
ing operations  of  that  visit  with  the  eissur- 
ance  of  a  President's  wife.    She  knows  Rus- 


sia, likes  Russians,  and  possesses  those  rare 
qualities  that  helped  build  pioneer  Amer- 
ica— good  nelghborllness,  the  will  to  work, 
ai^.d  an  extraordinary  amount  of  common 
sense. 

Marian  Anderson:  One  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  and  most  beautiful  souls  and 
one  of  America's  very  great  women.  As  a 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  her 
queenly  dignity,  aura  of  artistic  supremacy, 
and  rare  spiritual  qualities  refuted  all  the 
hackneyed  racial  charges  communism  has 
hurled  against  America.  At  the  sound  of 
her  heavenly  voice  the  hardest  hearts  would 
melt,  and  the  Russians,  passionate  lovers  of 
good  music,  would  certainly  be  no  excep- 
tions. 

Pearl  S  Buck:  Outstanding  author,  trav- 
eler In  many  lands.  Mrs  Buck  is  unique  In 
her  comprehensive  maternallsrn  as  expressed 
in  her  love  for  people  of  all  races.  She  Is  a 
definite  "must"  on  my  list. 

Perle  Mf^ta;  No  woman  has  done  a  better 
and  gayer  Job  of  developing  friendly  rela- 
tions for  America,  Former  Ambassador  to 
Luxembourg,  her  all-embracing  capacity  for 
enjoying  life  and  helping  others  enjoy  it  and 
her  genius  for  sharing  her  friendships  would 
make  her  an  invaluable  delegate.  American 
politics  Is  her  "dish"  which  she  shares  with 
all  she  meets. 

Helen  Hayes.  First  lady  of  the  American 
stage.  Infinitely  talented,  tender,  helpful, 
blessed  with  human  understanding,  love  stir- 
rounds  Helen  Hayes  like  a  halo  Stardom 
has  never  lessened  her  success  as  a  person- 
ality or  her  dedication  to  public  service. 

Lillian  Gtlbreth.  Scientist  and  consulting 
engineer.  Among  other  notable  achieve- 
ments this  extraordinary  woman  mothered 
the  large,  merry  family  that  became  famous 
In  the  book  "Cheap>er  by  the  Dozen." 

Prances  Perkins.  Government  official  and 
authority  on  all  problems  relating  to  labor 
and  Industry.  As  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
President  Roosevelt,  she  gsUned  keen  under- 
standing of  these  problems  through  times 
of  war  and  times  of  peace. 

To  represent  the  women  of  the  American 
press  and  the  broadcasting  industry.  I 
would  send  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  for  their  good  sense,  skill 
In  expres.slng  thoughts  and  feelings,  keen 
understanding  of  people,  and  their  ability 
to  give  and  take  In  addition,  Mary  Mar- 
garet McBride  is  perhaps  the  best  sales- 
woman of  our  times. 

I  know  my  list  will  not  meet  with  every- 
one's approval.  I  will  be  Interested  In  learn- 
ing what  American  women  think  about  this 
Idea  of  an  American  women's  delegation 
I  would  also  like  to  know  which  women  the 
readers  of  Good  Housekeeping  would  select 
as  America's  emissaries  for  peace. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  want  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  feel  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
lose  the  initiative  to  the  Russians  on  an 
exchange  of  this  kind.  They  might 
score  a  propaganda  triiunph  by  beating 
us  to  the  punch  and  officially  proposing 
the  exchange  themselves.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  find  ourselves  looking  hope- 
fully toward  the  forthcoming  summit 
conference,  just  as  we  were  looking 
hopefully  toward  a  proposed  surmnit 
conference  a  year  ago.  I  am  convinced 
that  lasting  agreement  will  be  achieved 
at  the  summit  level  only  when  genuine 
understanding  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  peoples  themselves.  An  an- 
nual exchange  of  mothers  would  surely 
speed  and  promote  that  understanding 
and  eventually  would  help  this  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  people  achieve  full  dis- 
armament and  other  mutual  beneficial 
treaties  on  which  a  lasting  peace  can  be 
built. 
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ISRAELS   INDEPENDENC?E   DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
birth  and  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is  one  of  most  remarkable 
facts  in  the  troubled,  postwar  Middle 
East.  The  story  of  its  birth,  its  anxious 
days  during  its  formative  years.  it5 
miraculous  recovery  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  its  almost  unbelievable  ability  to 
absorb  and  settle  more  than  1  million 
destitute  and  homeless  Jewish  refugees, 
and  its  success  in  making  these  refugees 
useful  and  patriotic  citizens,  all  these 
achiev«nents  are  rare  in  the  annals  of 
modem  nations.  But  the  State  of  Israel 
has  done  all  these  things  with  success 
and  pride,  and  in  face  of  insuperable 
difficulties  in  its  relations  with  the  Arab 
countries  surrounding  it.  Here  too,  in 
foreign  fields,  Israel  has  more  than  held 
her  own.  and  in  every  encounter  with 
her  foes  she  has  come  out  undaunted 
and  with  honor. 

Israel  has  increased  its  area  by  more 
than  50  percent  and  has  trebled  its 
population,  raising  the  total  in  the 
course  of  12  years  from  650,000  to  nearly 

2  million.  By  turning  its  arid  desert 
areas  into  blooming  and  blossoming 
fields,  it  has  increased  the  country's 
arable  land  by  500,000  acres.  Industries 
have  been  developed  to  make  Israel  the 
most  industrialized  and  technically  ad- 
vanced country  in  the  whole  Middle 
East.  It  has  succeeded  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  most  of  its  people 
to  the  level  of  West  European  countries. 
In  short,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years 
of  its  existence,  the  State  of  Israel  has 
become  the  most  prosperous  and  the 
most  progressive  country  in  the  Middle 
East.  Judged  by  any  standard,  it  is  the 
most  democratic,  the  most  dynamic,  the 
most  youthful  state  there,  and  possesses 
the  strongest  fighting  force  in  the  entire 
region. 

In  mid-May  1948  when  Israeli  leaders 
proclaimed  the  birth  of  Israel  and  be- 
came masters  of  their  own  destiny,  the 
portion  of  Palestine  allotted  to  them  by 
the  partition  plan  was  about  5,000  square 
miles.  During  the  ensuing  Arab-Israeli 
War  of  1948-49.  that  area  was  aug- 
mented by  about  60  percent,  thus  some 

3  000  square  miles  of  area  was  gained. 
With  heavy  investments  and  intensive 
and  scientific  development  of  the  coun- 
try, the  enlarged  Israel  wa.s  able  to  ab- 
sorb successfully  more  than  one  million 
Jewish  immigrants.  This  part  of  I.^^rael's 
work,  the  rescuing,  shipping,  and  set- 
tling, providing  gainful  employment  to 
them,  and  making  them  productive  citi- 
zens of  the  new  state,  has  surpassed  all 
expectations,  and  today  these  refugee  im- 
migrants have  become  its  most  valuable 
asset.  They  have  provided  the  neces- 
sary labor,  the  leadership  in  peaceful 
and  wartime  industries,  and  also  the 
sinews  of  a  fighting  force  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  efficient  and  the  best 
balanced  unit  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  building  and  recreating  of  the  State 


of  Israel  the  part  played  by  these  immi- 
grants has  been  most  valuable.  They 
have  worked  In  the  construction  of  a 
fine  network  of  roads,  opening  canals, 
and  laying  pipelines,  both  for  irrigation 
pjurposes  and  for  transporting  oil,  thus 
helping  Israel  to  become,  in  a  real  sense, 
a  modern  and  highly  industrialized  state. 

As,  a  democratic  force  in  the  Middle 
ESist  the  State  of  Israel  has  indeed  be- 
come a  model.  In  social,  economic,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  fields  it 
has  made  tremendous  progress.  With 
its  democratic  system  of  government, 
efficiently  and  honestly  administered  by 
highly  trained,  skilled,  and  public-spir- 
ited men,  many  of  Israels  institutions 
deserve  to  be  models  for  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  area.  In  matters  of  health 
and  sanitation,  in  social  welfare  and 
labor  conditions,  in  child  care  and  medi- 
cal services,  Israel  is  certainly  an  untir- 
ing pioneer. 

Because  of  the  necessarily  large  sums 
earmarked  and  spent  for  defense  pur- 
C>oses.  people  often  seem  to  overlook 
Israel's  amazing  achievements  in  other 
spheres  of  activity.  It  is  true  that,  be- 
cause of  her  fears  from  her  numerous 
foes,  who  have  never  recognized  her 
existence,  Israel  has  become  an  armed 
camp,  and  remains  such  in  order  to  safe- 
guard her  existence.  But  even  imder 
such  conditions  of  austerity  and  finan- 
cial hardship,  and  under  constant 
threats  from  one  or  more  of  her  im- 
placable foes,  Israelis  ceaselessly  labor 
and  struggle  in  their  building  and  crea- 
tive work.  And.  even  tl^ough  Israel  is 
sometimes  faced  with  acute  fiscal  prob- 
lems, her  finances  are  in  good  order,  and 
are  improving.  By  careful  hasband-ni; 
of  their  resources,  and  by  building  credits 
abroad,  especially  by  carrying  out  a  kind 
of  barter  agreement  with  certain  newly 
developing  and  friendly  countries  in 
Afrioa  and  Asia,  they  are  doing  exceed- 
ingly well  in  balancing  their  national 
budget  and  in  remaining  quite  solvent. 

Of  course  with  all  these  glorious 
achiavements  in  nearly  every  phase  of 
their  activity.  Israeli  leaders  do  not  con- 
sider their  present  task  an  easy  one. 
The  prime  difficulty  stems  from  the 
chronic  Israeli-Arab  troubles.  All  their 
efforts,  and  those  put  forth  by  their 
friends,  have  been  of  no  avail  in  this 
respect.  That  of  course  is  the  reason 
why  Israel  today  is  like  an  anned  camp, 
a  beleaguered  fortress.  Unassailable  and 
impregnable  it  may  be,  and  at  present  at 
least,  It  certainly  is,  still  it  Is  a  fortress 
surrounded  by  foes  and  enemies.  Even 
here,  however,  the  present-day  leaders 
of  Israel  have  been  successful  in  be- 
friending a  large  number  of  new  states 
in  their  attempt  to  neutralize  the  Arab 
enmity. 

In  this  politically  and  Internationally 
uncertain  world,  Israel  is  facing  its  fu- 
ture with  confidence  and  hope.  But  Is- 
rael's confidence  is  not  just  complacency. 
Her  citizens,  most  of  them  brought  up  in 
the  school  of  adversity  and  inured  to  all 
sorts  of  hardship,  are  prepared  to  make 
all  kinds  of  sacrifices  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  preservation  of  the  freedom 
which  they  enjoy  in  their  new  home,  in 
the  State  of  Israel.  Inspired  by  such  hope 
and  possessing  such  firm  confidence,  and 
under  able  and  skillful  leadership,  the 


State  of  Israel  is  destmed  to  play  a  ma- 
jor role  In  the  modem  Middle  East  We 
wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  hard- 
working, patrintic.  and  hopeful  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  12th  anni- 
versary of  the  state  s  independence  day. 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  may  have  permission  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Strattoni.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpo.'e  of  clarifying  the 
Retord.  On  yesterday  afternoon  there 
were  two  rollcalls  in  the  House.  May  I 
say  for  the  Record  that  I  was  with  the 
three  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Governor  of  Tokyo  In 
a  helicopter  survey  trip  over  the  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  areas  Had  I  been 
present  at  the  time  of  rollcalls  numbered 
62  and  63.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Kcntleman  yield ' 

Mr  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.'^sachusett's. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Foi  EY  1  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
any  Member  who  was  absent  yesterday 
was  justified  in  feeling  that  no  rollcall 
votes  would  take  plac".  I  am  making  no 
complaint  atx)ut  anyone  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  we 
could  not  carry  out  our  usual  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  a  presidential 
election  year  of  protecting  Members  who 
are  away  on  primary  day,  and  the  day 
preceding  I  want  the  Record  to  show, 
speaking  as  the  majority  leader,  that  any 
Member  who  was  not  recorded  on  either 
rollcall  yesterday  was  justified  in  feeling 
that  no  rollcall  would  take  place,  but  in 
view  of  Calendar  Wednesday  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  resorting  to  it  to  bring 
up  the  depressed  areas  bill,  there  was 
nothing  else  that  the  leadership  on  this 
side  could  do  under  the  circum.stances 
that  presented  themselves  to  the  leader- 
ship yesterday.  So,  I  make  this  state- 
ment in  justice  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  on  either  side  who  are  not  re- 
corded on  either  or  both  of  the  rollcalls 
yesterday. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  POLAND  S  CON- 
STITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  PUCINSB3  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  I  also  a-sk  imanlmo'is 
consent  that  all  Members  desiring  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
•gain  my  honor  this  year  to  participate 
In  the  discussion  payine  tribute  to  the 
169tli  amiiversary  of  Poland's  consti- 
tution adopted  on  May  3,  1791 

TTie  honor  we  are  paying  to  this  great 
charter  today  is  particularly  significant 
because  it  comes  virtually  on  the  eve 
of  the  summit  meetmg  in  Paris.  Our 
tribute  to  this  great  Polish  Constitution, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  history  intro- 
duced democratic  principles  to  a  Euro- 
pean nation,  also  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance in  light  of  the  fact  that  only 
yesterday,  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  the  restoration  of  liberty 
for  Poland  and  the  other  captive  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  when  he 
meets  with  Soviet  rulers  at  the  summit 
meeting. 

One  might  quite  properly  ask  why  the 
U.S.  Congress,  through  its  Members, 
should  be  honoring  a  constitution 
adopted  by  a  country  thousands  of  miles 
removed  from  our  shores.  The  answer 
U)  tills  question  is  a  most  in.spiring  one. 

We  Americans,  by  adopting  our  own 
US.  Constitution,  had  broupht  forth  a 
concept  of  self-government  which  has 
endured  to  this  very  day.  Our  own  Con- 
stitution is  a  magnificent  charter  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization had  SF>elled  out  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior for  a  nation  under  law  which 
guarantees  to  its  E>eople  the  dignity  and 
freedom  for  which  man  has  searched 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Our 
own  Constitution  has  repeatedlj'  and 
consistently  withstood  the  most  severe 
test5  of  an  impetuous  society  and  has 
sunived  as  the  Ruidepost  of  our  Nation. 

The  tribute  we  are  paying  to  Poland's 
constitution  today  finds  its  justification 
in  the  fact  that  this  Polish  Constitution 
was  prtterned  after  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Charter  of  Freedom.  The 
adoption  of  the  May  3  constitution  by 
the  people  of  Poland  in  1791  introduced 
to  the  European  Continent  the  same 
basic  concept  of  freedom  and  dignity  un- 
der law  for  the  individual  that  we  in 
America  had  adopted  just  a  few  years 
earlier. 

It  should  come  as  no  sui-prlse  then, 
that  Poland's  Constitution  of  May  3  wsis 
tragically  short  lived.  Poland  s  despotic 
neighbors,  steeped  for  many  centuries  in 
a  tradition  of  suppressing  civil  liberties, 
knew  fully  well  that  if  the  spirit  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  were  to  take  hold 
fiiTTily  in  Poland,  it  would  shortly  spread 
throughout  the  whole  European  Conti- 
nent, with  peoples  of  other  nations  de- 
manding the  .same  Uberties.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Poland's  stronger  neigh- 


bors conspired  to  partition  this  great 
nation  and,  with  the  tragic  partition  of 
F»oland,  destroy  the  first  significant  light 
of  liberty  in  Europ*. 

How  different  the  entire  world  would 
be  today,  how  much  bloodshed  could 
have  been  avoided;  how  much  grief,  sor- 
row, and  tragedy  could  have  been  spared 
the  entire  world,  had  this  magnificent 
charter,  the  Constitution  of  Poland 
adopted  on  May  3,  1791,  been  permitted 
to  endure  until  this  day. 

It  is  because  we  Americans  have  such 
sacred  respect  for  the  principles  incor- 
porated in  Poland's  May  3  CorLstitution 
that  we  here  in  Congress  again  today 
raise  our  voice  in  tribute  to  that  doctrine 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  our  unanimous 
action  yesterday,  renew  our  demands 
that  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  other 
captive  nations  be  again  permitted  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government 
consistent  with  their  traditional  respect 
for  liberty. 

One  fact  remains  indisputable  today, 
just  as  it  remained  indisputable  in  1791. 
If  the  people  of  Poland  were  free  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government 
today,  free  from  the  Communist  rule  that 
has  been  Imposed  upon  them  against 
their  will,  those  heroic  Polish  people 
would  make  as  their  first  order  of  busi- 
ness the  restoration  of  their  constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1791. 

This  is  why  we  rai.se  our  voice  today. 
We,  as  Americans,  know  there  can  t)e  no 
lasting  peace  until  all  the  people  in  the 
world  have  been  given  their  freedom. 
Our  effort  today  to  restore  freedom  to 
Poland  Is  the  greatest  contribution  we 
can  make  toward  assuring  a  just  peace 
for  generations  to  come.  I  fully  hope 
President  Elsenhower  will  accept  the 
mandate  voted  by  the  House  yesterday 
and  indeed  demand  from  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  at  the  summit  meeting  that 
Poland  and  the  other  captive  nations  be 
given  their  right  to  free  elections  if  real 
peace  is  to  prevail  throughout  the  world. 

On  this  169th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
May  3  Constitution  Day,  may  we  all  find 
strength  and  confident  hope  that  this 
great  nation  and  her  neighbors  in  East- 
ern Europe  will  again  be  free  to  live 
under  the  code  which  the  Polish  people 
introduced  to  Europe  on  May  3,  1791. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
eloquent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1791  patriotic  and 
farseelng  Poles  drafted  and  adopted  a 
constitution  which,  because  of  its  liberal 
and  progressive  fe.atures,  made  a  veri- 
table landmark  in  Polands'  political  his- 
tory. With  its  adoption,  Poland  emerged 
from  medieval  times  and  stepped  into 
an  enlightened  modem  age.  Poland's 
government  was  transformed  from  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  one  of  limited  mon- 
archy. A  cabinet  form  of  government, 
with  parliamentary  resrvonslblllty,  was 
established.  Religious  toleration  was 
guaranteed.  The  electorate  was  en- 
larged, and  the  peasantry  wsis  brought 


under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Many 
intricate  and  obsolete  features  of  the 
old  and  unwieldy  system  were  abolished, 
and  all  class  distmctions  were  wiped  out. 
In  short,  this  was  a  liberal-democratic 
constitution,  one  that  was  not  known 
in  tliat  part  of  Europe  until  then. 

Unfortunately,  the  constitution  of 
1791  never  became  operative  and  the 
Poles  never  experienced  any  benefits 
under  it.  becau.se  immediately  after  its 
promulgation  Poland  was  invaded  again 
and  its  existence  as  an  independent  en- 
tity disapi>eared.  But  the  spirit  of  that 
constitution  has  been  alive  since  those 
di.stant  days,  and  even  today  it  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  freedom -loving  Poles.  The 
169th  anniversary  celebration  of  that 
historic  document  is  an  occasion  to  pay 
ou:  respects  to  the  memory  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  that  great  constitution  of  1791. 

It  is  a  very  happy  coincidence  that 
this  year's  celebration  also  marks  the 
birthday  anniversaries  of  two  immortal 
Poles,  the  150th  birthday  of  Frederic 
Chopin,  and  the  100th  birthday  of 
Ignace  Paderewski.  These  twin  geniuses 
in  the  world  of  music,  the.se  gifted  and 
great  sons  of  Poland,  rank  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  musical  artists  of 
all  time.  It  is  equally  true  that  these 
Poles  were  great  patriots  and  lovers  of 
Poland,  for  whose  cause  and  glory  they 
exerted  themselves  to  the  limits  of  their 
physical  capabilities.  On  this  169th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion E>ay,  we  pay  our  respects  to  the 
memory  of  these  two  illustrious  Polish 
patriots,  Frederic  Chopin  and  Ignace 
Paderewski. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too,  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  very  fine  statement  on  this 
most  important  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fate  has  not  been  uni- 
formly kind  to  all  peoples,  and  not  all 
peoples  have  been  treated  fairly  in  its 
hands.  Some  have  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  the  course  of  their  long 
history,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  Polish  people.  This  gifted 
and  highly  talented  people,  which  has 
enriched  the  world's  arts  and  sciences 
by  tlieir  very  significant  contributions, 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  under 
an  unwanted  alien  yoke  in  their  historic 
homeland.  It  is  highly  appropriate  that 
this  year  we  recall  that  the  Poles  have 
given  to  the  musical  world  two  geniuses 
in  Frederic  Chopin  and  Ignace  Paderew- 
ski, who  rank  among  the  highest  per- 
formers and  composers  in  the  world  of 
music.  For  this  year  is  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Chopin  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Pade- 
rewski. The  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versaries of  these  very  great  Poles  lends 
great  solemnity  to  our  remembrance  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  late  18th  century  history  of 
Poland  is  quite  tragic,  but  in  that  trag- 
edy there  appeared  a  gleam  of  hope  and 
life  in  the  constitution  of  1791.  That 
constitution,  adopted  in  that  year  but 
unfortunately  never  put  to  a  real  test 
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because  of  foreigners'  interference  in 
Poland's  affairs,  marks  a  real  turning 
point  in  Poland's  political  and  constitu- 
tional history.  Polish  leaders  did  by 
that  instrument  what  revolutionary 
leaders  in  other  countries  hoped  to  do 
through  revolution  and  bloodshed.  They 
drafted  a  constitution  which  gave  Poland 
a  modern  and  efficient  government.  The 
government  became  one  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  responsible  cabniet 
type  of  government.  Local  landlords' 
arbitrary  power  over  the  peasants  was 
abolished,  and  the  peasantry  was 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Many  class  distinctions  were  done  away 
with,  and  the  electorate  was  considprably 
enlarged.  Religious  toleration  was 
guaranteed,  and  provisions  were  made 
whereby  the  constitution  could  be 
amended  at  periodic  intervals.  With  all 
Its  liberal  and  democratic  features  this 
constitution  was  considered  a  model  in- 
strument for  popular  tfovernment  and  as 
such  was  hailed  by  all  friends  of 
democracy. 

We  know  that  since  the  constitution 
remained  inoperative,  the  Poles  never 
benefited  by  its  liberal  spirit,  but  the 
spirit  and  the  ideals  embodied  in  it  lived 
for  169  years  and  still  lives  on  this  an- 
niversary celebration  of  that  great  his- 
toric document,  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  revolutionary  years 
of  the  late  18th  century  gave  birth  to 
many  grand  and  good  institutions  in 
Europe,  One  of  these  was  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  With  that  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  Constitution  Poland's 
patriotic,  farsisrhted,  and  enliahtened 
leaders  overhauled  the  country  .s  old  and 
unwieldy  governmental  institutions. 
They  also  succeeded  in  making  that  gov- 
ernment popular  and  democratic.  By 
its  provisions  the  monarch  lost  much  of 
his  authority,  and  the  government  t)e- 
came  a  limited  monarchy.  The  parha- 
mentary  system  was  more  firmly  estab- 
li.^hed.  and  a  responsible  cabinet  system 
of  ministry  was  set  up  The  electorate 
was  enlarged,  and  the  power  of  the  sec- 
ond chamber  was  considerably  en- 
hanced. The  peasants  were  freed  from 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  landlords  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Religious  toleration  was  guaranteed. 

With  these  democratic  provisions  the 
Constitution  of  1791  was  considered  a 
great  achievement  on  the  part  of  its 
framers.  and  the  Diet  which  enacted  it 
became  known  as  tiie  Great  Diet.  Un- 
fortunately this  model  Constitution  did 
not  have  the  chance  to  be  implemented, 
but  even  .t^o  the  fine  ideals  embodied  in 
u  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people.  We  join  them  in  marking  the 
16£»th  anniversary  of  that  historic  docu- 
ment. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ,' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman  when  he  made  his  fine 
speech  last  yrar  on  this  same  occasion 
and  I  want  to  compliment  him  I  have 
known  many  Polish  people.  They  are 
genuine  people,  they  are  honorable, 
hard-working,  trustworthy  people,  and 
I  join  with  him  in  this  fine  tribute  which 
he  pays  to  his  people,  the  Poli.sh  people, 
and  say  to  him  that  we  shall  always  hold 
them  as  our  friends  as  they  hold  us  as 
theirs. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minurfsota  Mr. 
Speaker,    will    the    gentleman    yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  endorse  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr,  Jensen  I  has  said  rela- 
tive to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  PuriNSKi!.  I  think 
the  program  here  today  in  behalf  of 
these  fine  Polish  people  is  very  well  de- 
served and  I  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  who  !s  leading  that  particular 
program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

i        GENFUAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTENT3 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objecticin.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Theri'  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
temporir>-  events  alway,s  tend  to  obscure 
earlier  ones,  and  sometimes,  even  against 
our  own  wishes,  they  are  relegated  to 
relatnTe  insignificance.  This  happens  so 
frequently  that  often  events  of  cardinal 
and  even  significant  importance  are  al- 
mo.st  forgotten  and  buried  in  our  mem- 
or>-  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  cercain  historic  events  in  Polish  his- 
tory We  are.  for  good  reason,  so  seri- 
ously qoncerned  with  the  present  fate  of 
the  Poles,  and  so  fully  preoccupied  with 
current  events  of  momentous  impor- 
tance, that  we  .sometimes  think  of  Poland 
only  ifli  terms  of  a  large  concentration 
••  LHip  l>ehind  the  Iron  Curtain  effectively 
>'ii;ed  off  from  the  free  world.  That 
unfortunately  and  undeniably  is  true. 
Today  pome  25  million  unhappy  Poles  are 
virtually  imprisoned  in  their  homeland, 
and  ihpie  they  enjoy  precious  few  of  the 
freedoi]n;>  for  which  they  and  their  fear- 
less forebears  fought  so  gallantly  and 
courag  ?c>usly. 

Yet  there  are  greater  and  brighter  as- 
pects 9f  modem  Polish  history  which 
should  not  be  obscured  and  forgotten. 
Great  names  and  lasting  achievements 
are  .scattered  in  Polish  history.  FYom 
the  vety  beginning  of  the  Polish  king- 
dom, late  in  the  10th  century  of  our  era. 
Poles  have  been  stout  champions  of 
Chri.sti&nity  in  EUistem  E^irope.  Their 
enlightened  leaders  fought  continuously 
for  human  freedom.  They  sometimes 
fought  almost  alone  for  the  preservation 
of  European  civilization,  since  for  cen- 
turies they  were  on  the  ramparts  on  the 


eastern  borders  of  Europe  fighting  Asi- 
atic hordes  there  In  1683  the  conquer- 
ing l\irks  were  advancing  into  the  heart 
of  Europe,  and  nothing  seemed  to  stop 
their  devastating  onslaught.  They  were 
really  at  the  very  gates  of  'Vienna  when 
Poland's  King  John  Sobieski  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  beleaguered  city  and  suc- 
cessfully drove  off  the  Turks  That  was 
a  real  tiuning  point  in  modern  E^uropean 
history;  once  and  for  all,  Turkish  threats 
to  West  European  civilization  were  elim- 
inated. The  Poles  also  made  their  signal 
contributions  in  our  war  of  independ- 
ence, and  the  names  of  their  two  gallant 
.sons,  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko,  have  be- 
come household  words  in  this  country. 
Besides  being  gallant  fiKhters  for  free- 
dom, and  exceptionally  able  masters  in 
the  arts  and  the  sciences,  Poles  have 
shown  great  talents  in  other  walks  of  life, 
including  the  science  of  Kovernment. 
By  their  constitution  of  1791  they  proved 
to  be  pioneers  of  political  reform  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Today  is  the  169th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  that  his- 
toric document. 

The  significance  of  that  historic  docu- 
ment is  sometimes  overlooked  because 
before  it  was  put  into  force  Poland  was 
partitioned  for  the  last  time  and  thus 
had  lost  its  independent  existence.  The 
real  importance  of  that  constitution, 
however,  lay  in  the  attempt  made  by  its 
drafters  to  introduce  a  responsible 
cabinet-type  of  government  in  that  part 
of  Europe.  Monarchical  authority  was 
considerably  curtailed,  and  that  of  the 
people's  representatives  was  enhanced. 
The  Polish  peasantry  was  relieved  from 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  local  landlords 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Even  more  significant  than  any  of 
these  changes  was  the  guaranteeing  of 
relieious  freedom  to  all  sects.  All  these 
democratic  and  progressive  provisions 
made  that  constitution  a  model  for  later 
times. 

Many  of  these  features  were  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  recreated  after  the  First  World 
War.  Of  course  in  today's  Poland  dom- 
inated by  Communist  totalitarianism, 
such  features  have  no  place,  and  even 
their  mention  is  likely  to  get  one  in 
trouble  with  the  governing  authorities. 
But  for  all  that,  and  however  carefiiUy 
the  Communist  masters  of  Poland  ignore 
the  constitution  of  1791.  it  marked  a 
great  turning  point  in  Poland's  political 
history,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  the 
169th  anniversarj-  celebration  of  that 
hi.storic  document. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  take 
note  each  year  of  the  passing  of  another 
anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  of  1791,  we  cannot 
help  but  lament  the  ironies  of  history 
which  have  subjected  a  proud,  resolute, 
and  freedom -loving  people  to  totali- 
tarian strictures. 

While  It  may  be  true  that  there  are 
those  in  Poland  today  who  are  content 
with  their  situation  of  quasi -freedom 
under  the  forbidding  eye  of  the  Kremlin 
crew,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
this  no  more  represents  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  than  it  does  the  essence 
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of  other  peoples  now  living  imder  re- 
pression in  an  uneasy  world. 

In  addition  to  the  anniversary  of  Po- 
land^ early  charter  of  liberty,  this  year 
marks  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
that  magnificent  Polish  patriot  and  mu- 
sician. Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  and  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  another 
musician  whase  place  in  artistic  history 
IS  secure,  Frederic  Chopin. 

In  Its  present  climate.  Poland  un- 
doubtedly offers  a  grim  impression  to 
many  Americans  who  are  not  fully  aware 
of  Its  heritage  of  culture  and  independ- 
ent thought.  Any  drabnc.ss  produced  by 
the  shadow  of  the  Iron  Curtain  can  be 
dispelled  quickly,  though,  by  the  evoca- 
tion of  these  towering  personalities — 
Paderewski  and  Chopin— whose  contri- 
butions are  known  and  valued  highly 
throuRhout  this  country,  as  in  their 
homeland 

Neither  the  Polish  people  nor  any 
other  could  hope  to  produce  Paderewskis 
or  Chopins  In  quantity,  as  the  Maker 
rations  tennis— but  we  do  well  at  this 
time,  with  Poland  forced  to  languish  in 
an  intellectual  limbo,  to  recall  these 
figures  of  d-ama  and  magnetism  in  the 
historv-  of  a  people,  for  they  are  sjTnbolic 
of  the  fires  of  achievement  which  still 
bum  within  that  people. 

Let  us  net  conclude  that  the  Poles 
have  failed  freedom,  or  that  they  accept 
with  easy  giace  the  order  of  the  day. 
Few  Poles,  through  the  centuries,  have 
worn  a  yoke  with  ease. 

It  is  pertinent  to  recall,  too,  that  the 
Poles  accepted  Christianity  nearly  1.000 
years  ago — in  AD  966  that  they  em- 
brace a  legal  principle  similar  to  the 
English  habfas  corpus  in  1430;  that 
their  parliamentary  .'.ystem  included  a 
house  of  representatives  as  early  as 
1454;  that  their  first  Constitution,  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  King,  was  pro- 
mulgated in  lf.05 

The  great  Polish  political  philosopher, 
Croslickl.  writing  in  the  16th  centun,-.  set 
down  principles  of  law  which  had  ac- 
ceptance in  Poland  then,  although  most 
of  Europe  was  to  remain  under  abso- 
lutism for  centuries  more: 

I.  There  must  be  laws  which  are  greater 
than  an  Indlvidu.'il.  including  those  who 
rule  the  st^te 

2  Such  laws  must  be  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  Christie n  faith. 

3.  There  must  be  mediation  between  con- 
flicting point*  of  view 

4.  B.)th  the  n.ulon  and  the  individual  de- 
rive their  true  purpose  and  dignity  from 
Christian  principles,  and  without  them  must 
perish. 

These  precepts  of  a  free  Christian 
order  retain  validity,  although  scorned 
and  dlshonore<i  by  the  Kremlin,  but  we 
can  look  aheac  with  the  freedom-loving 
Poles  and  the  7  million  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestrv,  to  the  day  on  which 
true  democratic  government  and  the 
laws  of  Christian  reason  will  be  restored 
to  a  long-suffering  but  unbroken  people. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  marks  vhe  169th  anniversai-y  of 
Poland's  Constitution  of  1791.  I  would 
like  to  think  of  it  as  a  day  of  great  re- 
joicing. Unfortunately,  the  sadness  of 
this  day  Is  evidenced  by  the  present 
domination  of  the  Polish  people  by  their 


ruthless  Soviet  tormentors.  Commu- 
nism has  tried  to  enslave  and  break  the 
spirit  of  the  brave  Polish  people.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  their  trials  and  tribulations, 
they  have  not  lost  their  burning  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

There  are  many  happy  pages  in 
Poland's  long  and  turbulent  history, 
shining  with  greatness  and  glory,  which 
tell  of  a  long  chain  of  events  which  se- 
cure an  honored  place  for  the  Polish 
people  in  European  and  world  history 
ITie  constitution  which  they  adopted  in 
1791  was  patterned  after  our  own  Amer- 
ican Constitution.  It  was  an  instru- 
ment of  democratic  government,  and  it 
won  the  admiration  of  Edmund  Burke, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  most  eloquent 
champion  of  liberty  in  Europe. 

November  6.  1960.  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ignace  Pad- 
erewski. who  was  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  outstandine  artists  of  tiie  world  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  During  the 
First  World  War  he  temporarily  gave  up 
his  artistic  career  and  worked  for  the 
independence  of  Poland.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  an  independ- 
ent Polish  Army  which  fought  with  the 
other  Allies  on  the  we.'^tern  front.  At  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Poland  was 
invaded  by  the  Nazi  hordes  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Paderewski  again  accepted  the 
responsibility  and  task  of  working  for  the 
liberation  of  his  beioved  Poland. 

In  1940  he  arrived  in  the  United  States 
to  continue  his  tireless  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  independence  of  his  home- 
land. He  died  in  New  York  on  June  29, 
1941,  and  was  buried  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  by  special  authorization 
of  President  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

He  is  revered  as  a  great  patriot,  states- 
man, and  artist,  and  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  pay  special  tribute  to  his 
memory  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  A  postage  stamp 
in  ttie  'Champions  of  Liberty"  series  in 
honor  of  this  great  humanitarian  and 
statesman  will  be  issued  sometime  dur- 
ing the  fall. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
a  resolution  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
District  of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  169  years  ago  the  constitution 
of  May  3d  was  proclaimed.  Many  de- 
vices of  democracy  were  built  into  this 
constitution.  To  the  Polish  people  it 
offered  the  means  through  which  they 
could  eventually  achieve  freedom  and  a 
genuinely  democratic  government.  For 
its  time  the  May  3  constitution  was  a 
liberal,  progressive,  and  farsighted  legal 
document. 

But  the  Russians  destroyed  what 
hopes  the  Poles  had  for  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  government  in 
Poland.  The  Russians  with  their  allies 
destroyed  this  constitution;  they  also 
destroyed  the  Polish  state. 

Today  as  we  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  May  3d  constitution  we 
should  be  reminded  of  the  great  hopes 


and  aspirations  of  the  Polish  people  to- 
day as  they  are  again  enslaved  by  the 
Russians.    And   yet  despite    the   awful 
tyranny  under  which  the  Poles  live,  it 
is    remarkable    indeed    that    they    have 
resisted   with   almost   superhimian   will 
the  corrosive  effects  of  the  rule  by  the 
Communist  masters.     Periodically  in  the 
pres?,  stories  are  published  that  show  the 
elements  of  defiance  within  the  Polish 
spirit.     Only  the  other  day  riots  broke 
out  in  Nowa  Huta,  a  leading  Polish  in- 
dustrial city,  when  Communist  ofiBcials 
removed   a  cross  from   a  site  picked   3 
years  ago  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
church.     This   action   was   taken   when 
the  authorities  decided  the  site,  at  the 
corner  of  streets  named  after  Marx  and 
Lenin,  was  unsuitable  for  a  church.     In 
a  spontaneous  burst  of  protest  a  crowd 
of    2.000    Poles,    many    of    whom    were 
women,  fought  the  police  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to   save   what  was   to   them   a 
prize  possession.     In  this  instance  as  in 
others  before,  the  cross  was  the  sj-mbol 
of  continued  Polish  resistance  to  com- 
munism in  Poland. 

On  this  day  of  national  dedication  we 
join  with  Poles  everywhere  in  prayerful 
expectation  that  Poland  will  sunMve  the 
present  critical  era:  that  the  spirit  of 
the  May  3d  constitution  will  once  again 
prevail:  and  that  genuine  freedom  will 
be  Poland's  to  enjoy  one  day  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  include  in  my  remarks  today  a 
resolution  adopted  last  Sunday  by  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  District  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  where  I  was 
a  speaker. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  or  Polish   American  Congress, 
Inc  ,      Eastern      Pennsylvania      District, 

PHn.ADELPHIA       Pa. 

'Resolution  adopted  at  mass  meeting  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania District  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, at  Father  Monklewlcz  Playground. 
Richmond  Street  and  East  Allegheny  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia.  Pa,,  on  Sunday.  May  1, 
1960.  with  copies  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  State 
Dep.ortment:  Hon  Joseph  S,  Clark,  Js  , 
US,  Senate:  Hon,  Hcch  D  Scott,  Jr.  U.S. 
Senate:  Hon  William  A  Barrett,  Member 
of  Congress;  Hon,  Kathryn  Granahan, 
Member  of  Congress:  Hon,  Jamfs  A  Byrne, 
Member  of  Congress:  Hon,  Robert  N.  C  Nix, 
Member  of  Congress;  Hon  William  J.  Green, 
Jr..  Member  of  Congress;  Hon  Herman  Toll, 
Member  of  Congress:  the  Philadelphia  Dally 
News:  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin; 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  i 

Whereas  In  the  tradition  of  the  Polish 
nation  the  3d  of  May  is  tied  deeply  to  the 
Ideals  of  social  progress  and  the  fight  for 
freedom  and  Independence;   and 

Whereas  the  creators  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791.  were  guided  by  the 
same  principles  and  aims  that  led  the  fight- 
ers for  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  In  cementing  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  3d  of  May  were  additional  evidence 
of  the  democratic  mind  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  a  sjTnbol  of  Its  indissoluble  ties  to 
Western  cul'.ure:  and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  entire  Polish  nation  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Thaddeua  Kosciuszko.  Russia,  by 
the  force  of  Its  armies  prevented  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  constitutional  guarantees,  and. 
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later,  with  Germany  and  Austria,  concluded 
the  partition  of  Poland;  and 

Whereaa  the  world  situation  Is  as  menac- 
ing today  aa  It  was  for  Poland  109  years  ago; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  fired  by  the 
d  )ctrlne  of  aggressive  communism,  will 
never  renounce  Its  main  objective,  that  of 
dominating  the  entire  world;    and 

Whereas  the  slogans  of  the  dictators  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  regard  to  peace  and 
disarmament  are  tactical  maneuvers  de- 
signed to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  American 
people,  to  weaJcen  the  defense  potential  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  shatter  the  unity 
of  the  free  world  In  opposing  further  Com- 
munist aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  gain 
time  in  order  to  consolidate  Its  grip  on  the 
countries  which  It  enslaved  after  the  Yalta 
Pact,  and  to  overtalce  the  economic  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Poland  and  the  other  nations 
overpowered  by  the  Soviet  Union  rest  their 
entire  hof>e  and  sympathy  with  the  United 
States,  as  evidenced  by  the  uprisings  In 
Poznan  and  Budapest  and  the  spont^meous 
and  enthusiastic  welcome  given  to  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  NntON  In  Warsaw  In 
the  summer  of  last  year;  and 

Whereas  the  eagerness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  meetings  at  the  summit,  and  Its  concept 
of  coexistence  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  are  an  attempt  to  draw  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Nations  into  a  sur- 
render linked  to  the  recognition  of  Com- 
munist authority  over  a  long  list  of  subju- 
gated peoples:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  at  this  meeting  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  under  the  allspices  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  District  of  the  Polish 
American  Congres'^.  assembled  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  and  the  Cradle  of  Inde- 
pendence, on  this  the  It  of  May  1960.  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  169th  an- 
niversary of  the  3d  of  May  constitution. 

1  That  we  appeal  to  the  President  to 
demand  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  forth- 
coming summit  conference  ct  May  16,  1960. 
In  Paris,  that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw 
Its  army  and  agents  from  Poland  and  other 
East  European  countries,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  free  and  unfettered 
elections  In  those  countries  under  an  inter- 
national supervision,  to  enable  these  people 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  desire  to  live; 

2.  That  we  appeal  to  the  US.  Government 
for  Its  recognition  of  the  western  boundaries 
of  Poland  on  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  Rivers, 
which  would  void  the  Soviet  argument  that 
only  she  can  guarantee  the  western  bound- 
aries of  the  Polish  people; 

3.  That  since  as  a  resiilt  of  Soviet  ex- 
ploitation Poland  finds  itself  in  a  difficult 
economic  situation,  the  United  States  pro- 
vide Increased  economic  and  financial  aid  to 
Poland  In  such  form  as  will  insure  the  rai.s- 
Ing  of  the  meager  standiird  of  existence  of 
Its  people; 

4.  That  we  pledge  to  continue  our  fight 
for  the  full  freedom  of  Poland,  and  pledge 
to  support  the  U  S.  Government  in  its  deter- 
mined efforts  to  combat  the  Infiltration  of 
c  mmuRism  in  the  United  States  and  Red 
aggression  throughout  the  world. 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  America. 
Long  live  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 
Long  live  the  Polish  American  Congress 
H.^HRY  S  CZAPLICKI.  Jr  . 
President.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  District. 
Polish  American  Congress. 

William  F.  Siemiok. 
Chairman.  3d  of  May  Constitution  Cele- 
bration 

Stefan  Sokolowski. 
Chairman,  Resolution  Committee. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  18th 
century  is  generally  known  as  the  cen- 
tury of  revolution,  but  it  may  also  be 


characterized  as  the  century  that  gave 
birth  to  democratic  ideas  and  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  democratic  Institutions. 
In  Eastern  Europe  the  sweep  of  demo- 
cratic movement  manifested  itself  in 
Poland,  in  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791 

Th«t  historic  constitution  placed  a 
real  check  on  the  absolutism  of  the 
monarch  A  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  estabhshed  with  a  cabinet 
of  ministerial  responsibility.  The  powers 
of  the  upiJer  chamber  were  curtailed,  and 
those  of  the  lower  legislative  body  were 
considerably  enhanced.  The  electorate 
was  enlarged  and  the  peasants  were 
brouaht  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Many  cl.iss  distinctions  and  privileges 
were  abolished  and  the  arbitrary  power 
of  local  landlords  over  the  peasantry 
was  ellmuiated.  Religious  toleration  was 
guaranteed,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  periodic  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. With  all  these  sweeping,  pi-ogres- 
sive  features  the  constitution  of  1791 
was  rightly  regarded  as  a  momentous 
document,  and  as  such  hailed  by  the 
champions  of  freedom  everywhere.  The 
Poles  themselves  have  always  regarded 
It  as  Wieir  charter  for  freedom  and  ob- 
serve its  anniversary  celebration  with 
due  solemnity.  On  this  169th  anniver- 
.sary  celebration  I  gladly  join  Polish- 
Americans   in   this   great   Republic, 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  truly  great  democracies  of  our  civili- 
zation, Poland,  on  its  anniversary  of 
Constitution  Day 

Foremost  in  our  minds  today  should 
be  the  Polish  people  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  owm,  have  been  forced  to 
endure  Soviet  oppression.  They  live  in 
a  twiUght  zone  between  the  darkness 
of  spiritual  and  physical  tyranny  from 
the  East  and  the  rays  of  encouragement 
from  the  West  in  the  form  of  economic 
and  moral  aid 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  anti- 
Ccmmun^st  resistance  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple it  is  .mportant  to  examine  Poland's 
significant  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization.  The  year 
1960  mar':cs  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
births  of  Jan  Paderewski.  a  great  artist 
and  huniiinitanan,  and  the  ISOth  anni- 
versary of  the  foremost  Polish  com- 
poser. Friideric  Chopin.  Both  were  be- 
loved in   .'America  as  well  as  in  Poland. 

Paderewski  toured  the  world  and  was 
acknowledged  as  an  artist  of  the  highest 
stature.  In  addition  he  was  a  very 
talented  composer  and  his  opera 
"Manru  '  was  played  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  As  his  pres- 
tige increased.  Paderewski  exercised  m- 
creasing  influence  in  Washington's  polit- 
ical circles  on  behalf  of  Poland.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
13th  af  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  was 
devoted  to  the  restoration  of  a  free  and 
independent  Poland. 

On  March  18  I  wrote  the  Postmaster 
General  asking  issuance  of  a  "Cham- 
pion of  Liberty  "  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of 
Paderewski's  birth.  I  was  delighted  to 
receive,  only  yesterday  morning,  a  reply 
from  the  Postmaster  General  indicat- 
ing that  the  stamp  will  be  issued  .some- 
time during  the  fall  of  1960. 


Chopin  wa.s  one  of  the  great  contribu- 
tors to  Poland's  enrichment  of  arts  and 
sciences  H.s  entire  life  was  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  Polish  nationality 
and  ideas  Throughout  the  in.>piiini,; 
39  years  of  Ms  life,  Chopin's  music  rose 
as  a  hymn  of  liberty  His  contribution 
to  his  beloved  Poland  was  so  great  that 
the  significance  of  his  life  Is  just  now 
beginning  to  receive  proper  i"ecognltion. 
Poland's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
the  danger.  Under  that  constitution, 
ranks  liigh  among  all  the  nations  of  tlie 
world.  The  significance  of  this  day  to 
all  Americans  is  great  and  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  we  have  not  forf;oiicn 
our  pledge  to  help  Poland  restore  her 
freedom  and  independence  and  facili- 
tate her  return  to  the  Western  family 
of  free  nations. 

Mr  LESINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  169th  anniver.sary  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  I  i-hould  like  to  present  again 
today,  which  I  had  resubmitted  for  your 
consideration,  H  R  12041.  the  proposal  I 
have  previously  advanced  to  establish  a 
special  assistance  fund  from  which 
economic  aid  would  be  given  to  those 
central  and  eastern  European  countries 
which  seek  to  establish  independent  gov- 
ernments after  having  liberated  tliem- 
selves  from  Communist  Russia. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President  does 
have  a  measure  of  power  to  grant  some 
economic  assistance,  as  has  been  granted 
to  Poland  in  recent  years,  to  those  nat- 
tions.  but  I  believe  enactment  of  a  pro- 
gram such  as  I  am  suggesting  would  be 
concrete  evidence  to  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  Europe  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  regain  freedom 
and  independence. 

Under  my  proposal,  when  it  has  been 
determined  that  free  and  unfettered 
elections  have  been  held  in  a  country 
which  had  been  under  Soviet  control  and 
that  the  newly  elected  government  is 
truly  representative  of  the  people  in  ac- 
cordance with  democratic  principles,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  furnish 
such  nation  with  technical  assistance 
and  service.'^,  agricultural  and  other 
commodities,  and  such  other  assistance 
as  will  strengthen  that  government  and 
promote  the  continuation  and  growth 
of  freedom  and  security  within  the 
nation. 

I  believe  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  this  day  to  call  for  action  on  my  pro- 
p>osal  at  this  time  You  will  recall  that 
when  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
came  into  existence.  Poland  was  being 
threatened  with  enslavement  by  her 
neighbors,  and  her  leaders  hoped,  with 
that  democratic  document,  to  stave  off 
the  danger.  Under  that  Constitution, 
the  counti-y  embarked  upon  a  period  in 
which  her  people  enjoyed  new  freedoms 
and  liberties. 

With  my  proposal  I  am  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
liberty  to  the  present-day  people,  not 
only  of  Poland  but  also  of  all  the  nations 
enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  conjunction  with  my  proposal.  I 
believe  our  President  .should,  during  the 
discussions  at  the  summit  conference,  in- 
sist that  the  Ru.ssians  live  up  to  the 
promises  made  under  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment and  permit  'free  and  unfettered 
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elections  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  secret  ballot "  in  Poland  and 
in  the  other  erulaved  nations  He  should 
iti&lst  that  the  Russians  take  this  posi- 
tive action  to  {.how  their  good  faith  and 
sincerity  In  cooperating  with  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  disarmament. 

It  Is  fitting.  I  feel,  that  today,  as  we 
commemorate  the  birth  of  democratic 
processes  in  Poland,  we  also  give  serious 
consideration  to  these  proposals  which 
I  have  made  In  the  interests  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  the  people  of  the  enslaved 
n&iions. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  i  Mr  Pu- 
ciNsxi)  In  paying  proper  tribute  to  the 
Polish  people  and  to  the  great  commu- 
nity of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  on 
the  occasion  cf  the  anniversar>'  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  This  famous  May  3 
constitution  ol  1791  Is  a  fitting  symbol 
today  of  the  long  and  splendid  flame  of 
freedom  that  has  always  burned  so 
brightly  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people 
and  that  still  burns  there  today  Mr 
Speaker,  tyrants  and  dictators  may 
momentarily  stamp  out  the  machinery  of 
free  goverruncnt  in  Poland  as  indeed  they 
have  done  so  in  years  past,  and.  as  in 
Communist  form,  they  are  doing  today 
But  these  tyrants  and  dictators  can 
never  stamp  out  the  genuine  burning 
desire  for  freedom  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Poland  and  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent 

In  the  words  of  that  famous  hymn 
which  I  have  sung  so  often,  and  always 
with  a  thrill  ranmng  down  my  back: 

Our  fathers,  chained  in  prisons  dark 

Were    still    In    heart    and    conscience    free 

^Tr  Speaker,  as  we  pause  today  at  this 
late  hour  to  commemorate  the  undying 
desire  for  freedom  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land, let  us  also  pledge  ourselves  again 
to  the  determination  that  we  in  Ameri- 
ca will  never  be  content  until  Poland 
is  free  once  more,  and  until  the  great 
principles  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791,  are  once  again  allowed  to 
be  incorp>orated  into  the  daily,  operating 
Roverrmiental  structure  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  plesisure  to  participate  once 
again  in  this  annual  acknowledgement 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

This  has  become  an  event  in  this 
Chamber  which  enables  us  to  p>ay  special 
tribute  to  the  aallant  people  of  that  still 
beleaguered  countrj'. 

It  senes  to  remind  us  and  the  Polish 
people  first  that  Americans  have  not 
forgotten  their  pledge  to  help  Poland  to 
restore  her  freedom  and  independence 
and  to  facilitate  her  return  to  the  West- 
ern family  of  nations. 

Moreover,  it  gives  us  the  opportunity 
again  to  note  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tion of  this  country  to  the  development 
of  Western  Civilization  and  culture. 

We  are  reminded,  for  example,  that 
this  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  ol  that  great  artist  and  hu- 
manitarian, Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  on 
November  6.  1860,  at  Kurylowka.  Be- 
loved in  both  America  and  Poland,  this 


fine  pianist  and  statesman  will  always 
live  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  also  this  year,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1810,  at  Zealazowa  Wola  of  the 
famous  Polish  composer.  Frederic  Cho- 
pin, whose  music  still  rings  in  our  finest 
concert  halls  from  the  fingers  of  our  best 
musicians. 

We  are  reminded  further  of  the  herit- 
age of  the  7  million  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  as  they  begin  to  point  to  Po- 
land's forthcoming  millenlum  of  her  ac- 
ceptance in  966  of  Christianity  and  her 
irrevocable  union  with  Western  Civiliza- 
tion and  Latin  culture 

As  we  think  back  on  these  great  events 
and  figures  in  the  glorious  history  of  this 
sturdy  countr>'  in  the  heart  of  central 
Europe,  we  realize  what  forces  exist  in 
this  people  driving  it  to  rise  once  again 
fiom  the  mire  of  external  suppression  of 
her  liberties  and  to  join  in  the  wealth  of 
freedom  which  we  cherish  in  the  West- 
ei-n  World. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Poland  will  ri-se  again 
Just  as  certainly  as  we  sit  here  today. 
For  the  forces  of  good  will  triumph  over 
the  forces  of  evil  when  the  fl^res  of  lib- 
erty burn  bright  in  the  breasts  of  a  peo- 
ple. And  we  know  they  burn  bright  in 
the  breasts  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr  MACHROWICZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  their  remarks 
commemorating  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

We  are  celebrating  today  the  169th 
anniver.sary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
mrmorable  May  3  constitution.  This 
historic  Polish  national  holiday  is  ob- 
served solemnly  throughout  the  world 
and  at>ove  all  by  the  7  million  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  stress  with  pride  that  this 
great  national  holiday  is  not  observed 
only  by  those  of  Polish  origin.  For 
many  years,  by  traditional  custom,  the 
U  S  Congre.ss  observes  this  anniversary 
and  many  Membei-s  of  Congress  express 
their  respect  for  the  3d  of  May  constitu- 
tion. Many  State  Governors  and  mayors 
of  large  cities  by  proclamation,  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  day. 

What  caused  the  fact  that  this  Polish 
May  Constitution  has  found  such  a 
stronp  echo  and  response  in  so  many 
countries  of  the  free  v.orld  and  par- 
ticularly here  on  the  free  soil  of  the 
United  State,';  of  America? 

The  constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  was  a 
great  accomplishment  of  deep  minds  of 
the  most  brilliant  contemporary  Polish 
law  experts,  politicians,  and  philoso- 
phers, who  based  this  important  act  on 
the  highest  contemporary  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  that  have  en- 
lightened the  minds  of  the  authors  of 
the  present  American  Constitution  and 
the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  Citi/.en. 

Unfortimately,  Poland  at  that  time 
was  nearing  its  fall  and  was  soon  to 
succumb  to  the  force  of  the  greater  po- 
tentials of  the  enemies  who  surrounded 
her  on  all  sides. 

Within  4  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  May  constitution,  the  third  partition 
of  Poland  and  the  long  era  of  slavery' 
ensued.  In  the  years  that  followed 
Poland  had  the  benefit  of  full  independ- 
ence for  barely  20  years,  from  1918  to 


1339.  Twice,  namely  in  the  times  of  the 
so-called  Congressional  Kingdom,  from 
1815  to  1830  and  lately,  from  1945  to 
1956.  Poland  was  governed  by  envoys  or 
amba.ssadoi-s  of  Moscow.  All  the  re- 
maining years  of  that  period,  beginning 
with  the  third  partition  110  years  aco. 
wpre  days  of  absolute  slaver>v 

But  what  are  these  years  in  the  con- 
text of  the  1,000  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  founding  of  the  Polish 
State,  since  the  adoption  by  Poland  of 
Christianity  and  which  1.000th  year  an- 
niversary will  be  celebrated  during  the 
next  few  years? 

Truly  these  110  years  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  glorious  and  brilliant 
1.000  years  of  the  history  of  Poland. 
These  1,000  years  of  the  Polish  State  are 
brightened  by  such  historical  facts  as  the 
victory  of  Boleslaw  Chrobry  over  the 
Germans,  as  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  first  universities  in  Europe,  the 
Jaglellon  University  in  Krakow,  the  vic- 
tory of  Jagiello  over  the  Crusaders  at 
Grunwald,  the  epical  discovery  by  Nich- 
olas Kopernlk  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  its  axis  and  around  the  sun,  the 
victory  of  Jan  Sobieski  in  "Vienna. 

A  nation  with  such  traditions  and 
such  historic  and  scientific  accomplish- 
ment is  truly  a  great  nation.  The  great- 
ness of  a  nation  and  a  country  is  not 
measured  by  the  greatness  of  its  lands 
or  the  size  of  its  population.  A  nation  s 
contribution  to  the  world  culture  and 
civilizrtion  on  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  its  participation  and  its  position 
in  international  politics,  the  weight  of 
the  voice  of  its  representatives  In  nego- 
tiations deciding  on  the  fate  of  nations 
on  the  world  scale,  these  are  the  factors 
that  determine  a  nation  s  greatness. 

Poland  today  does  not  play  a  great  role 
in  the  international  arena,  but  in  the 
past  1,000  years  there  were  long  periods 
when  not  only  was  the  Polish  position 
and  the  Polish  voice  considered  but  when 
it  was  a  deciding  factor  in  the  formation 
of  the  fate  of  the  world. 

And  even  in  the  period  of  those  sad 
days  when  Poland  was  practically  erased 
from  the  map  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world,  the  Poles  were  not  forgotten 
as  a  nation  and  they  played  their  im- 
portant role  in  the  history  of  the  culture 
and  diplomacy  of  the  world. 

Above  all.  the  Polish  people  never 
acquiesced  in  their  lot  as  an  unfree  peo- 
ple. In  their  own  country,  as  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Pole  fought  in- 
sistently on  the  fields  of  battle  and  did 
his  share  for  his  own  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  others.  Kosciuszko  and 
Pulaski  in  America,  the  Dabrowski 
Legions  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Prmce 
Jozef  Poniatowski  who  paid  with  death 
in  the  waters  of  the  Elster  for  his  title 
as  French  Marshal,  the  glorious  but 
bloody  Polish  insurrections  of  1830.  1848, 
and  1863.  the  participation  of  Poles  in 
the  last  two  World  Wars  on  all  fronts 
of  the  world,  the  victory  over  the  Soviet 
armies  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  1920. 
and  that  memorable  battle  of  the  Vis- 
tula, which  has  been  rated  as  one  of  the 
seventeen  decisive  wars  determining  the 
date  of  the  world,  the  defeat  of  the  Hit- 
ler forces  at  Monte  Cassino  in  1944,  till 
of  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  bright 
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milestones  on   the  road   of  Poland   to 
independence  and  freedom. 

And  in  tiie  same  period,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  field  of 
progress  and  general  world  culture  is 
also  great.  The  great  names  of  the 
Polish  poets  of  Poland,  Mickiewicz. 
Slowacki.  Krasinsici,  Norwid.  Wyspian- 
ski.  are  among  the  names  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  Europe.  The  two  Nobel 
awards  to  Sienkiewicz  and  to  Reymont 
are  proof  of  the  world  renown  of  Polish 
literature.  The  ruusic  of  Chopin,  the 
150-year  anniversary  of  whose  birth  was 
celebrated  this  year  throughout  the 
world  and  at  the  International  Festi\  al 
in  Warsaw,  Is  accepted  today  as  a  treas- 
ured property  of  the  entire  world. 
I^nace  Paderewski,  a  great  composer 
and  Polish  pianist  of  international  fame 
Is  particularly  remembered  in  America, 
where  this  year  there  are  being  memo- 
rials organized  to  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  In  the  fleld  of 
BClence.  Marie  Curie-Sklodowska,  a 
Nob«l  Prise  laureate,  by  her  famouA  dla- 
oovery  of  radium  was  the  initiator  of 
the  development  of  tlie  studies  which 
led  to  all  the  present  accomplishments 
of  the  atomic  era.  These  few  names 
should  sufflce  to  state  in  all  eainesUicss 
tiiat  a  nation  that  gave  to  the  world 
such  people,  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
nation. 

The  Polish  nation  docs  not  demand 
for  itself  any  special  rlghtfi  or  privileges. 
It  asks  simply  only  for  that  article  of  flrst 
need  as  necessary  for  life  as  bread  Is  for 
every  individual  and  for  every  nation 
regardless  of  its  size.  It  demands  free- 
dom and  independence,  the  right  to  de- 
cide in  its  own  matters  without  foreign 
interference. 

This  same  freedom  and  independence 
is  today  demanded  by  many  nations  and 
countries  In  great  areas,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Without  doubt  the  chief  oppressor  of 
these  nations  is  Soviet  Russia.  Soviet 
Ravsla  today  Is  the  vlsuad  symbol  of 
bloody  tyranny  on  earth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leader  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world  today  is  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  this  American  leadership  is 
today  generally  acknowledged.  The  eyes 
of  millions  of  people  remaining  in  Soviet 
or  Chinese  enslavement  are  directed  to- 
ward the  symbol  of  freedom,  the  Statue 
of  Freedom  at  the  entry  to  the  port  of 
New  York. 

The  solution  for  msmy  of  the  great  in- 
ternational problems  facing  the  world 
depends  on  the  results  of  this  struggle 
and  on  the  conditions  of  the  coexistence 
on  one  side  of  the  free  world,  led  by  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  other  side. 
Soviet  Russia,  a  country  that  intends  to 
force  upon  others  its  communistic  sys- 
tem. The  policies  of  America  inaugu- 
rated immediately  after  World  War  11 
by  President  Truman  and  consistently 
followed  thereafter  are  policies  of  peace. 
There  is  no  cause  for  which  America 
would  take  to  arms,  excepting  only  in  its 
own  defense  and  in  defense  of  those 
allied  with  her  against  direct  attack. 
The  policies  of  Soviet  Russia,  en  the  oth- 
er hand,  are  directed  toward  control  of 
the  world.  They  consist  of  constant  ef- 
forts to  bless  other  nations  with  a  forced 
communization  even  though   these  na- 


tions avoid  such  blessings,  refuse  them, 
and  beg  to  be  freed  from  such  blessings 
Such  a  nation  upon  whom  a  Communist 
system  was  enforced  by  Soviet  Russia, 
contrary  to  its  will,  is  Poland.  Ironically, 
the  C3om.munists  have  called  this  libera- 
tion and  the  Polish  nation  much  against 
its  public  will,  finds  itself  now  in  the 
Soviet  oibit. 

What  will  this  peaceful  struggle  of 
the  ideology  of  freedom  with  the  doc- 
trine of  forcible  communism  bring  to 
the  world?  Will  coexistence  result  and 
how  will  it  be  set  up?  We  know  that 
one  alternative  to  coexistence  would 
bnncr  dire  results  to  the  entire  world, 
which  ti-agic  results  we  cannot  even 
fully  visualize. 

There  arises  the  question  as  to  what, 
in  this  situation  are  the  policies  of  the 
Unltod  Stntes  toward  the  nations  upon 
whom  the  Soviets  have  forced  commu- 
nism, among  these,  Poland,  as  one  of 
the  Urgist  communlzed  nations. 

In  the  past  these  policies  were  labeled 
in  many  ways  In  the  period  of  the 
presldenUal  elections  of  1952  and  1956 
the  pres'-nt  ndmlnlatrntlon,  liberal  in  Its 
slopaes  ^I'hlrh  were  intended  to  draw  th:* 
votes  of  Americans  of  Poll'li  cii'sccnt 
called  thrir  policy  a  policy  of  libcii\(ion 
Soon  after,  however,  tliey  had  to  add  to 
this  label  "by  jieaceful  mean.s."  This 
policy  oJ  "liberation  by  peaceful  mean.-? ' 
la  actually  a  iwllcy  of  liberation  bv  c(in- 
tradlQtlcn  How  can  any  country  br. 
hind  th"  Iron  Curtain  be  liboratod  by 
peaceful  means  contrary  to  the  Sovirt 
wilP  The  present  iwlicv  of  iho  ocimin- 
istraUor  in  the  shape  of  iwlicy  of  lib- 
eration  by  peaceful  means'  is  simple 
hypoflrijy.  This  hypocrisy  wa.i  rom- 
pletPly  unmasked  in  an  important  tracic 
mnnner  during  the  recent  Humrarian 
revolt  for  freedom.  In  a  heroic  revolu- 
tionary uprising,  the  Hungarian  nation 
attetnpt«<d  to  liberate  itself  from  its 
enforced  Communist  control  and  to  free 
Itself  from  Soviet  Russia.  The  revolu- 
tionary Hungarian  troops  led  by  the 
Hungari.m  Government  with  commu- 
ni.stic  Irare  Nagy  at  the  head,  demon- 
strated '-.heir  unrequited  will  by  the  fire 
of  caainons,  guns,  and  grenades,  and 
above  all.  by  the  steady  stream  of  the 
Huntrari.in  youth.  The  Huna;arian 
revoluticn  was  preceded  by  a  few  days 
by  the  b.oodless  Polish  revolution  in  Oc- 
tober 1956  and  by  the  earlier  revolt  in 
Poznan  n  June  of  that  year,  which  wa.s 
led  by  standards  bearing  the  words 
bread  and  freedom"  written  in  blood  of 
workeis. 

The  present  administration  has  loudly 
proclaimed  the  slogans  of  "liberation" 
for  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  was  particularly  true  during  the 
election  campaigns.  Has  this  policy  of 
liberation  contributed  to  the  liberation 
of  at  least  one  country  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain-'  Has  our  Government  pur- 
sued sulBcient  peaceful  means  during 
the  revolution  for  freedom  in  Hungary"' 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  refugees 
from  Hungary  bring  us  the  revelations  of 
how  tbe  verbal  hypocrisy  of  "liberation" 
was  unmasked  with  catastrophic  results 
for  American  prestige. 

The  revolution  in  Poland  of  October 
1956  relied  completely  and  solely  on  the 
strength  of  the  Polish  people  themselves 


and   was  directed   toward   very   limited 
accomphshments,  namely,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  F'olish  Communist  Party  and 
of  the  Polish  State  from  the  Soviet  Par- 
ty and  the  Soviet  State.    It  was  actually 
an  internal  Communist  revolution  not 
directed    toward    the    freedom    of    the 
Poli.sh  nation  from  communism,  but  only 
toward  the  freedom  of  the  Polish  com- 
munism   from   the    influence   of   Soviet 
communism.     What  lesson  can  we  de- 
rive in  relation  to  Eastern  Europe  from 
the   errors   of   our    administration'      A 
de.sire  for   peneral   peace   ba.sed   on   the 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice  to  all 
nations  is  a  main  and  basic  policy  ac- 
cepted by  the  entire  American  Nation. 
This  goal  is  an  indivisible  part  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
great    traditions,    and    it    stands    high 
among  the  highest  idenls  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  past  leaders  of  our 
Notion      Every  American  acknowledges 
with  pride  the  principle  that  every  na- 
tion hns  a  natural  and  undeniable  right 
to    decide   for   iUself   regivrding    its    m- 
tcrn.il  matters  without  terror  from  th(« 
minority  within  and  without  force  and 
threat    of    force    from    without       llil.s 
means  .simply  that  In  the  internal  mi\t- 
tri's  nf  Poland,  as  of  any  other  cn\intry 
of  central  ond  eastern  Europe,  and  for 
tlint   matter,   the  entire   world,   tuMlher 
America  nor  .'^ovict  Ru.vsla  nor  any  other 
country  should  be  allowed  to  Intcrfrrr 
(^nly  the  Pole.s  .should  have  tlic  rli-ht  to 
make  free  dc-lslon.s  roKardlng  thrlr  In- 
lornul  problf>m.s.  Just  as  In  the  internal 
problcm.s    of    America    ofily    American.s 
.should  freely  decide  for  themselves    und 
In  the  Internal  matters  of  Soviet  Pu.s.sia 
fho    R'lss'nns   should    deride    frerW    for 
themsrlves     In  eq\ml  measures  this  con- 
cerns all  the  other  tmlions  of  Pairope, 
Asia   ond  Africa      let  this  principle  be- 
come not  only  a  b«^BUtiful  slopan  without 
action  to  imnlement  it  Just  as  a  jxilicy 
of  peaceful   liljeratlon  was,  but  let  this 
be  a  ba.sls  of  actual  deeds.     I<et  us  sys- 
tematically adopt  a  policy  not  only  to 
make  declarations  but  to  Insistently  de- 
mand their  enforcement  by  all  the  others 
who  also  proclaim  these  principles    Such 
a  policy,  above  all,  would  demand  a  ne- 
cessity of  refusal  of  international  sanc- 
tion   of   any   situation   contrary    to    tlie 
principles     of     self-determination     and 
would  call  for  diplomatic   implementa- 
tion of  tlxis  principle  at  every  occasion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  .said  that  the 
American  nation  was  born  of  freedom. 
May  the  future  historians  be  able  to  say 
with  equal  justification  about  our  gen- 
eration that  the  American  Nation,  born 
in  freedom,  was  always  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  not  only  in  its  own 
country  but  also  in  relation  to  other 
countries  and  nations  of  the  world. 

If  our  Government  adopts  such  a  pol- 
icy and  consistently  stands  by  it  uncom- 
promisingly. I  can  a.ssure  you  that  the 
dreams  for  a  free  Poland  and  the  desire 
of  all  people  of  goodwill  for  a  perma- 
nent peace  and  justice  in  the  world  will 
soon  become  not  only  a  fond  dream,  but 
a  real  actuality. 

Mrs.  GRrFTTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Po- 
land will  rise  again.  That  is  the  goal  of 
all  freedom -loving  peoples  throughout 
this  world.  Today,  we  are  .'♦olemnizing 
Poland's  May  Constitution  of  1791.    This 
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is  the  opportune  time  to  reassure  the 
people  of  Poland  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten our  solemn  promise  to  help  Poland 
recain  her  freedom  and  independence. 

Poland  has  a  long  and  proud  Christian 
heritage.  Today,  Poland  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  its  millennium  under  the 
yoke  of  the  barbaric  and  tyrannical 
forces  of  the  European  East. 

We  must  help  Poland  today  and  to- 
morrow as  we  did  yesterday  until  she 
has  once  again  taken  her  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  free  and  independent 
nations.  With  our  help.  Poland  can  rise 
again 

Mr  FORAND  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
May  3  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  Poland  It  i.s  the  birthday  of  the 
gieat  Polish  Constitution,  and  on  this 
occasion  I  am  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  tribute  to  the  Polish 
j>eople 

I  congrotuluU'  the  people  of  Poland 
for  the  continuing  .struggle  they  are  wag- 
ing against  communi.sm  withm  their  own 
country  and  wlith  for  them  full  and  last- 
ing freedom  in   he  not  loo  di.stanl  future 

We  proudly  join  the  Poles  in  their  rr- 
dedlcation  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
fiet'dom  Wo  pay  tribute  tt)  them  as  a 
hruve  iM>ople  a  ;x()ple  that  hu.s  RUfT«'ifd 
much  m  then  fluhl  luiain.st  tyirtJUiy 
Their  determination  to  preserve  freedom 
and  Ju.stlce  avainst  overpowering  (xlds 
.should  b<'  an  example  to  all  of  us  wlio 
take  the.v>  privilewes  for  rranted 

For  her  manv  son.s  and  daughters  whn 
have  settled  In  the  United  States,  and 
t  u\e  b«x'otne  outMandmg  citii'ens  in 
their  if.spwtn  e  communities  ur  soy 
thank  yovi  because  they  have  conlnbulcd 
much  io  moke  America  great. 

We  pray  and  w,e  hope  that  they  may 
someday  soon  begin  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom and  liberties  that  we  are  privileged 
to  enjoy 

Ckxl  ble.ss  them  and  give  them 
strength  to  earn.-  on 

Mr  OSTERTAG  Mr  Speaker,  today 
mark.s  the  anniversary  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day.  In  Poland's  histoiT.  this 
day  is  comparable  to  our  Fourth  of 
July  It  was  on  May  3.  1791.  that  Polish 
patriots  adopU'd  the  constitution  which 
a.ssured  important  political,  social,  and 
educational  reforms  for  the  Polish  peo- 
ple The  constitution  was  imbued  with 
the  same  .spirit  which  inspired  our  own 
forefathers  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom. 

As  we  see,  the  Poli.sh  Constitution  was 
adopted  only  a  few  years  aft-er  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  fact, 
many  great  Polish  patriots  like  Pulaski 
and  Kosciuszkci  had  aided  our  own  strug- 
gle for  freedom 

Sadly.  Poland's  vital  constitution  was 
ca.st  aside  by  the  present  Soviet-imiwsed 
Communist  regime  in  1953  But  the 
Polish  people  have  not  abandoned  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  embodied  in  their 
1791  constitution  Events  have  made  it 
clear  that  despite  the  waves  of  ruthless 
Communist  oppression,  the  people  of 
Poland  have  maintained  their  patriotic 
and  moral  resistance  and  their  love  for 
freedom.  They  have  remained  stout 
defenders  of  their  religion  against  athe- 
istic communism  They  have  main- 
tained their  desire  to  associate  with 
Western   culture  and   thought.     If  any 


reminder  of  all  this  was  necessary  for 
us,  it  was  furnished  dramatically  last 
year  during  the  visit  to  Poland  by  Vice 
President  Ndcon.  The  visit  brought 
forth  tremendously  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions and  demonstrations  of  affection 
and  regard  for  the  United  States.  The 
country  had  not  witnessed  such  en- 
thusiasm since  the  Poznan  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Since  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko  came 
to  this  country,  millions  of  their  coun- 
trymen have  immigrated  to  our  shores 
and  contributed  their  strength  and  vigor 
to  the  building  of  America.  As  a  result 
we  enjoy  a  special  bond  with  Poland, 
even  during  these  times.  That  Is  why 
we  Join  today  in  marking  this  169th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution 
Day,  and  pledge  our  efforts  to  see  this 
gieat  document  restored  once  again  to 
a  ixisition  where  it  will  play  a  vital  role 
in  Polish  political  and  social  progress 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  for  169  years 
May  3  has  been  a  national  holiday  for 
the  Polish  people,  and  they  celebrate  It 
Just  as  we  celebrate  our  July  4.  Such  is 
the  significance  of  the  constitution  of 
1791  which  wa.s  enacted  by  the  Great 
U.et,  oi  Pfti '(lament.  In  that  yeor. 

Thi.s  con.stitullon  may  tK*  termed  a 
kind  of  charter  of  freedom  for  the  Poles 
Thoui;h  it  wa.s  a  means  for  the  over- 
h.jvulin«  of  Poland's  governmental  In- 
st :lulions,  yet  it  had  .--o  many  liberal  and 
piogresMve  features  thot  it  could  be 
terme<l  a  'charter  "  Heretofore  Poland's 
King  had  unlimited  power:  by  this  con- 
si. tut  ion.  he  was  shorn  of  much  of  that 
power  ar^d  he  became  a  monarch  of 
limited  power.s  A  cabinet-type  of  gov- 
ernment with  parliamentary  responsi- 
bility was  instituted  Many  cla.ss  dis- 
tinctions were  practically  eliminated 
Tlie  peasants  were  freed  from  local 
landlords'  arbitrar>'  rule  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  The 
electorate  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  religious  tolerance  was  guaranteed. 

In  the  year  1791  any  of  these  changes 
would  have  been  considered  radical  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  fact  that 
Polish  leaders  made  all  these  changes  in 
one  stroke  testifies  to  their  progressive 
and  democratic  views.  On  the  169th 
anniversary  clebration  of  that  constitu- 
tion, we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
those  wise  and  farsighted  Polish  patriots 
and  statesmen 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
pa-st  two  decades,  ever  since  the  Polish 
Republic  was  invaded  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  its  independence  was  subsequently' 
destroyed  by  Soviet  Russia,  it  has  been 
customary  to  .solemnize  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Polish  Constitution  Day  oc- 
curs on  May  3  of  each  year.  This  year 
marks  the  169th  anniversary  of  the 
adoution  of  the  Polish  Constitution  on 
May  3.  1791 

Our  expressions  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement on  this  day  are  made  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  We  wish  to  associate 
ourselves  with  the  PolLsh  people  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 
We  seek  to  encourage  them  morally, 
spiritually,  and  in  other  ways  not  to  lose 
faith  in  God  and  man.    We  want  to  re- 


assure them  that  the  people  of  America 
have  not  forgotten  their  pledge  to  help 
Poland  in  every  possible  way  to  regain 
its  rightful  place  among  the  free  natioris 
of  the  world.  We  review  Poland's  mag- 
nificent role  in  the  development  of  West- 
ern civilization  and  culture.  We  under- 
score our  warm  friendship  for  the 
Polish  people,  a  relationship  which  has 
a  long  history  and  has  always  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  Poland 

Today,  nearly  every  vestige  of  free- 
dom has  been  suppressed  or  destroyed 
in  Poland.  Its  people  are  a  captive 
nation  enslaved  by  communism.  They 
are  faced  with  the  threat  of  physical, 
cultural,  and  religioas  extinction.  Tliey 
live  in  a  twilight  zone  between  the  dark- 
ne' s  of  a  ruthless  tyranny  hovering  over 
them  from  the  East,  and  the  rays  of 
hope  reaching  them  from  the  West  with 
their  promi.se  of  aid  and  ultimate  free- 
dom 

When  the  US  Congress  last  yeor 
adopted  the  resolution  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  struck  a  hard  blow 
ttgaln.st  communl.sm  All  of  us  surely 
recall  the  violent  reaction  of  the  Soviet 
lenders  to  this  resolution  and  Its  efTec- 
tiveness  in  molding  public  opinion  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  Moscow's  re- 
action proved  the  unea-sines.s  existing  in 
the  Kremlin  concerning  it.s  .subjui^alion 
und  domination  of  the  captive  peoples. 

Within  a  few  short  weeks  the  "Big 
Four"  are  scheduled  to  meet  in  Paris 
at  an  East-West  summit  meeting  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  logical  time,  place 
and  occasion  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  the  captive  nations  We  cannot  per- 
mit the  Soviet  Union  to  ignore  thi.s  prob- 
lem any  longer.  Every  opportune  mo- 
ment must  be  utilised  for  positive  action 
In  order  to  try  to  regain  for  these  na- 
tions the  fundamental  fi'eedoms  and 
the  human  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  to  enable  them  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choice,  and 
to  continue  to  develop  their  culture  and 
to  worship  their  God  without  fear  of 
reprisal 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  face  of  all 
adversities.  I  feel  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  American  people  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy  for  the  Polish  na- 
tion and  to  encourage  the  Poles  not  to 
lose  faith  or  hope  for  the  future,  no 
matter  how  long  or  difiBcult  the  road  to 
freedom  and  independence  may  be.  On 
this  historical,  though  sad.  day  we  join 
with  them  in  prayer  that  a  free  Poland 
will  soon  rise  and  its  people  will  enjoy 
genuine  democracy  and  will  know  the 
full  meaning  of  human  dignity.  To 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  we  extend 
our  best  wishes  that  their  kinsmen  in 
Poland  will  survive  this  tyrannical  op- 
pression and  will  once  again  resume 
their  religious,  cultural  and  national  life 
in  full  glorj'. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Poland 
has  been  under  Soviet  rule  the  last  15 
years.  The  vast  majority  loathe  it;  but 
are  not  afraid.  The  Polish  as  a  people 
are  of  a  very  happy  disposition.  It  is 
this  quality  that  has  contributed  much 
to  their  guarded  patience  since  1939;  to 
withstand  the  rigidity  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. Their  carefree,  romantic  and 
cultural  elegance  has  not  changed  over 
the  centuries. 
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Poland  is  not  a  happy  coxintry  today 
but  since  1956  she  has  enjoyed,  because 
of  the  indifference  of  her  population  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Communist  grip — 
but  the  widespread  actiylties  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  discussing  and  dream.ing  of 
lost  causes — had  the  opposite  effect  and 
they  have  enjoyed  more  liberties  through 
the  relaxation  of  government  controls. 
To  be  sure  there  is  still  the  censorship  of 
newspapers  and  the  difficulty  of  pass- 
ports, as  well  as  spy  practices — yet  the 
government  that  rules  them  is  not  that 
of  a  police  state.  At  least  if  despotism  is 
present — it  is  not  practiced. 

It  can  be  honestly  said  that  the  Polish 
people  love  their  liberties  and  hate  the 
form  of  government  that  rules  over  their 
land  but  her  citizenry  has  schooled  their 
minds  to  accept  with  relaxed  emotions 
the  Communist  powers  of  control. 

She  is  not  frightened  but  is  intellec- 
tually active — her  people  bubbling  over 
In  debate  and  discussions  of  ideas  and 
clashes  of  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
all  subjects  of  the  day. 

Poland  is  a  Christian  nation  of  West- 
em  ideology.  Western  culture  of  every 
variety  finds  fertile  minds  ready  to  ac- 
cept all  panaceas. 

Western  literature  is  there  for  the 
asking.  Western  plays  by  the  score  in 
every  tongue  are  given  strong  patron- 
age. 

Artists  of  all  talents  known  to  cul- 
ture of  art  are  at  work,  inkint:,  painting, 
drawing,  and  charting  on  boards  or  can- 
vas their  impressions  of  their  subject. 
Architects  evaluate  with  sour  distaste 
the  new  designs  born  of  infiltrated  ideas. 

Yet  with  all  these  disordered  arrange- 
ments, unorganized  programs,  and  dis- 
torted ideas,  the  Polish  people  are  an  in- 
tensely religious  country  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  True  the  intellectuals  as  nearly 
everywhere  are  for  the  most  part  free 
thinkers  and  agnostics  but  Poland  is 
more  solidly  Catholic  than  any  other 
nation.  The  church  is  a  sole  bulwark 
of  continued  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
regime. 

It  is  the  strongest  protagonist  with 
such  tremendous  power  than  even  the 
Soviets  realise  that  it  reflects  the  hon- 
est, patient,  inflexible  attitude  of  the 
millions  of  the  faith. 

The  Russian  military  forces  time  and 
again  in  complete  control  at  places 
where  a  million  of  the  faithful  were  at 
prayers  looked  passively  on  a  frustra- 
tion; the  throng  of  those  unyielding  dis- 
senters in  disregard  of  their  masters 
v.-ithout  a  moment's  hesitancy  continued 
saying  aloud  their  prayers. 

The  soft  chants  were  as  a  measured 
cadence  for  the  troops  to  retire  from  the 
scene,  defeated  in  whatever  satanic  pur- 
pose was  intended. 

So  the  people  in  a  listless  acceptance 
of  these  conditions  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  living  in  a  deft  silent  manner. 
In  their  eyes  can  be  seen  the  sad  stare 
of  indecision.  Yet  much  has  been  gained 
by  this  go-along  policy.  The  years  of 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  conquerors 
through  the  ages  have  taught  the  people 
how  best  to  accept  the  alien  rules  for 
the  governed. 

Poland  is  a  poor  and  somewhat  back- 
ward country  in  some  respects.  But 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  re- 


building of  its  war-torn  cities  and  Its 
recaptured  independence  in  an  ensla\ed 
economy. 

Their  political  tolerance  has  paid  off 
with.the  vaulting  into  Communist  lead- 
ership of  Wladyslaw  Ctomulka,  a  plain 
workingraan  who  lives  a  plain  simple 
life  and  has  ruled  his  nation  as  a  realist 
should  rule. 

In  195tj  with  the  end  of  Stalinism  poli- 
cies. Gonulka  and  Khrushchev  realized 
the  Poli.sh  people  could  be  better  ap- 
peased if  their  political  bonds  were  're- 
laxed and  a  system  sans  secret  police  in- 
terference would  change  the  grim  atti- 
tude of  Lie  Polish  people. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Polish  worker  has 
no  heart  in  his  tasks  and  does  them 
badly — partly  due  to  communism  and  the 
cruel  treatment  suffered  over  the  cen- 
turies by  their  conquerors  in  the  past 

Coinmomst  discipline  has  achieved 
some  regularity  of  order  in  the  econ- 
omy but  the  lack  of  incentive  brings  dis- 
gruntled apaUiy  on  the  part  of  the 
worker. 

There  is  fear  that  the  regime  will  be- 
come h:.rsher  in  its  rule  in  order  to 
bring  about  uniformity  of  productive 
action.  There  is  a  growing  fear  of  their 
complete  ab.sorption  by  Russia. 

The  Poles  are  suffering  in  pathetic 
silence.  It  seems  the  soul  of  the  brave 
patiict  is  dying.  The  sadness  of  the 
nation  is  like  a  malady  of  hopelessness. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
thai  ue  have  not  forgotten  the  plight  of 
Poland.  Our  good  Government  respond- 
ing to  the  pleas  of  millions  of  Americans 
to  giTc  aid  to  Poland  has  resulted  in  ex- 
tendir.g  as.sistance  to  Poland  in  the  sum 
of  $30n  million  in  the  la.st  3  years 

Our  food  credits  alone  recently  a  40- 
million  deal — of  surplus  wheat.  Also 
some  61  million  for  machinery.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  contributed  much  to  the 
bolstering  of  the  Polish  economy. 

Good  relations  with  Poland  have  had 
a  very  salutary*  effect  in  accordance  with 
reports  from  our  tourists.  Our  good 
enjoyment  of  business  factors  with  Po- 
land are  ready  to  pay  off.  She  is  ready 
to  pay  $40  million  in  .settlement  for  U.S. 
properties  in  Poland  confl.scatod  in 
World  War  II. 

The  bu.'-sts  of  liberalism  streaking  out 
of  Poland?  aura  cf  social,  spiritual,  and 
cultural  activity,  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible,  is  the  soul  of  Poland's 
ma.ss«s  .speaking  out — she  may  be  cap- 
tured but  not  a  captive  in  chains.  She 
lives  to  flght  aeain  to  regain  her  free- 
dom and  independence 

We  pray  with  other  millions  of  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  antecedents  to  see  the 
day  vfhen  this  seething  stren".;th,  build- 
ing up  now,  noticed  only  within  con- 
servative limits  of  outward  manifesta- 
tion, will  bring  about  the  nationalization 
of  a  free  Poland  under  its  great  freedoms 
enunciated  in  the  sacred  constitution 
of  May  3,  1791 — only  3  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  own  and  so  modeled 
after  it  with  God-given  rights  inherent 
in  maji. 

Mr,  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr,  Speaker, 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
great  democratic  assembly,  I  have  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  extend  my  re- 
mark$  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 


3,  1791.  In  my  speeches,  year  in  and 
year  out,  I  have  stre.ssed  in  detail  the 
democratic  character  of  this  great  Pol- 
ish document.  I  have  mentioned  the  his- 
torical backgrouiid  which  became  the  in- 
spiration for  this  constitution,  and  I  have 
talked  about  the  great  patriots  who  had 
drafted  it.  I  have  done  .so  because  the 
constitution  of  May  3  was  a  symbol  of 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  liberty.  It 
clearly  de'ined  the  direction  of  devel- 
opment whlc^  Poland  should  take.  Once 
more  the  nation  had  a  sirnpost  pointing 
the  road  to  freedom  and  equality,  a 
guide  for  the  future 

The  constitutional  refoi-mcr  did  not 
violate  the  foundations  of  the  previously 
existing  system  They  were  closely 
linked  with  the  existing  traditions  and 
institutions.  They  created  a  new  and 
more  democratic  alinement  of  social 
forces. 

The  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May  be- 
came a  model  of  measured  progress:  it 
created  a  system  founded  on  modern 
principles.  The  constitution  of  the  3d 
of  May  was  of  import  beyond  purely 
Polish  bounds.  It  was  an  event  of  irreat 
human  sicnificance.  as  Edmund  Burke, 
a  great  English  statesman  and  orator, 
truly  remarked: 

It  possessed  n  value  of  no  mean  Importance 
to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

It  Is  even  more  remarkable  that  such 
a  progressive  constitution  was  created 
without  any  violence  or  social  disrup- 
tion. To  stress  this,  we  quote  the  dis- 
patch printed  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
United  States  of  July  27,  1791 ; 

"Well,"  raid  the  King  (Stanlslaiu  Au- 
gtistus  of  Poland  I  at  the  cloae  of  the  eve- 
ning. "Thank  God.  not  a  single  drop  of 
blood  has  be«n  shed.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  has  happened  to- 
day has  lighted  upon  myself,  for  I  lo«t  my 
hat  in  the  crowd  " 

Today,  169  years  after  this  great  event, 
I  ask  permission  to  talk  on  present-day 
Poland — that  unfortunate  country  that 
was  sold  down  the  river  in  1945,  at  the 
conference  table  in  the  Livadia  Palace 
at  Yalta. 

A  month  ago  a  news  stor>'  in  the  New 
York  Time.s  under  the  title  "Cubans  and 
Poles  Sign  Trade  Treaty"  told  us  that: 

Cuba  announced  last  night  a  far-rearhlng 
trade  pact  with  Puland.  Cut>a  will  receive 
industrial  plants  and  equipment:  ships, 
planes  and  helicopters  In  exchange  for 
goods. 

The  story  further  states  that: 

The  Cuban-Polish  agreement  also  carries 
provisions  for  technical  and  sclentiflc  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  by  Polish  experts 

Tad  Szulc,  the  Times'  corre.spondent 
in  Havana,  told  us  fui-ther  that; 

The  list  of  products  Poland  will  deliver 
Includes  seagoing  ships  and  fishing  vessels. 
planes,  helicopters.  complete  Industrial 
plants,  food -procef sing  plants,  powerplants. 
roadbulldlng  equipment,  textile  machinery, 
tractors,  dlesel  and  electrical  motors  and 
tools. 

The  Irony  of  this  "apparently  inno- 
cent" announcement  can  be  realized 
only  by  one  who  has  been  in  Poland  today 
and  who  has  wltne.ssed  what  the  Soviet 
Russians,  through  the  few  Communists 
of  the  regime  have  done  to  this  brave 
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nation.  This  once  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
tr>-  was  turned  into  a  large  barn  supply- 
ins  the  U,S.S.R. 

What  Russia  cannot  absorb,  she  orders 
to  have  exiwrU-d  with  a  twofold  pur- 
pose in  mind:  First,  to  gain  world  pres- 
tige through  the  policy  of  good  will,  at 
scxnebody  eLses  expense;  .second,  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Polish  people,  and  prevent  the  efforts 
of  the  latter  for  any  normalization  of 
Polish-American    relations 

Poland  was  o  dered  to  si^n  a  treaty 
with  the  Castro  regime,  precisely  at  the 
time  when  the  American -Cuban  rela- 
tions have  hit  the  alltime  low  point. 
as  a  result  of  tiie  unfounded  and  irre- 
sponsible attack  of  Mr.  Castro  on  the 
United  States, 

What  right  1  as  the  Polish  regime 
knowing  tlie  roac  conditioni  m  the  coun- 
try, to  export  raadbuilduig  equipment, 
depriving  their  cwn  people  of  traffic  ar- 
teries so  es.senlial  to  their  own  existence'' 

What  nt;ht  hiis  the  Poli.sh  regime  to 
export  food  proci'ssinc  plants  and  textile 
machinery,  whil<  for  years  now,  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  have  been  send- 
ing food  and  clot  ung  packages  to  Poland 
in  an  effort  to  1  elp  the  Poles  to  main- 
tain their  subsiitence-level  standard  of 
livin;:.  Poland,  ince  the  greatest  gran- 
ary of  Europe.  I  as  to  get  its  food  from 
abroad  TTie  Poli.sh  textile  industry  used 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  L<xlz.  Pabjanice,  Toma- 
.szow.  Mazowiecki.  Bialystok — were  only 
a  few  of  them  Today  an  average  work- 
er has  to  work  1  month  or  more  in 
order  to  buy  a  readiTnade  suit  from 
one  of  the  government  stores. 

Time  and  agaji  I  have  a~sked  the  rea- 
son for  the  long  lines  standing  in  front 
of  Polish  grocery  shops,  or  stores  selling 
esst>ntial  good.s.  Ever  since  Poland  lost 
its  independency  in  1939,  long  queues 
have  marked  every  town  and  city.  At 
first  it  was  due  to  tlie  German  occupa- 
tion which  had  robbed  Poland  of  every- 
thing there  was  on  the  market  But  why 
should  tliere  be  i  queue  for  milk,  butter, 
and  bread  after  the  Germans  have  left? 
Granted  Uiat  at  Uie  beguuiing  it  was 
hard  to  bring  tlie  war-devastated  econ- 
omy to  normal,  but  that  was  15  years 
ago.  I  can  see  that  Communist  rule  can 
wipe  out  people  by  mass  arrests,  annihi- 
lation, and  extermination  m  slave  labor 
camps,  but  can  anyone  explain  to  me  how- 
Communist  rule  affects  the  fertile  soil,  or 
the  grazing,  and  the  life  of  cattle — for 
centuries  in  abundance  in  Poland? 

In  view  of  the  Polish  needs  for  food 
and  textiles,  as  exemplified  by  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Polish  agriculture — 
which  was  heavily  affected  by  last  year's 
drought,  and  the  ever-present  needs  of 
the  i>eople  for  secondhand  ciolhmc:,  it 
is  paradoxical  enough  t^  be  forced  by 
Soviet  Russia  to  export  food-processing 
and  textile  machine,  in  return  for 
sugar,  which  is  being  produced  by  Poland 
in  great  abundance  All  that,  on  top  of 
it,  to  prejudice  any  future  American 
loans,  which  could  give  Poland  a  little 
leeway  in  her  international  trade  pat- 
tern, and  perhaps  obtain  for  her  greater 
freedom  to  trade  with  the  West. 

In  spite  of  the  disa.strous  economic 
conditions  at  the  Kremlin's  orders,  over 
one-half  of  the  Polish  national  income 
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goes  for  national  defense.  Defense 
against  whom?  Lwow  has  been  nabbed 
by  the  Russians  already  and  so  ha^ 
Wilno.  We  know  too  well  that  Russia  is 
building  a  buffer  zone  with  the  help  of 
Polish  military  strength,  but  will  the 
Pole  fight  for  those  who  have  taken 
away  one-half  of  prewar  Poland  and  who 
have  coldbloodedly  shot  seme  14,000 
Polish  officers?    I  doubt  it. 

It  is  true,  however,  as  the  reports  from 
Poland  indicate,  that  the  Communist 
rulers  of  the  country  are  heavily  capi- 
talizing on  the  ever-present  memory  of 
the  grave  losses  sustained  by  the  Poles 
at  the  time  of  the  German  occupation  of 
Poland  during  World  War  II  when  6 
million  Polish  citizens — 20  percent  of 
the  nation — lost  tlieir  lives  through  Nazi 
terror. 

Being  perfectly  aware  of  that  tragic 
history,  and  of  Poland's  determination 
to  gain  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
Polish  western  boundary.  Soviet  Russia 
presents  herself  as  the  only  champion 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  hne,  falsely  accusing 
the  United  States  of  conspiracy  wiU^ 
Western  Germany,  directed  toward  re- 
vision of  Poland's  rights  to  its  western 
territory. 

This  is  meant  to  jtistify  the  expenses 
for  national  defense  and  to  offset  the 
sentiment  of  the  Polish  people  toward 
the  United  States,  which  is  daily  ex- 
pressed in  the  cordial  receptions  ac- 
corded by  Poles,  not  onlj-  to  high  rank- 
ing Americans  visiting  Poland,  but  to  all 
American  tourists. 

Any  diplomatic  move  which  would  de- 
prive Soviet  Russia  of  her  alleged  mo- 
nopoly, as  a  guarantor  of  the  Polish 
western  countries,  would  al.so  deprive 
her  of  an  argument  tliat  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  oversized  Polish  army  is 
necessary  to  protect  vital  interests  of 
the  Polish  nation. 

We  know  that  the  real  reason  for  this 
national  defense  army  is  to  keep  the 
minority  group  in  the  saddle,  so  that 
they  can  please  their  Soviet  masters  and 
supply  Uicm  with  the  coal,  grain,  and 
livestock  for  the  years  to  come. 

The  political  situation  in  Poland  to- 
day does  not  look  any  better  than  the 
economic  one.  Tliree  years  ago  when 
Gomulka  came  to  power,  people  talked 
about  a  thaw.  Things  will  get  better, 
they  said.  Gromulka  made  great  prom- 
ises. As  his  first  step,  he  liquidated 
the  infamous  UB — Polish  counterpart 
for  the  MVD — but  it  actually  happened 
only  on  the  paper.  The  documents  of 
the  .secret  police  were  handed  over  to 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist party  and  although  many  people 
were  released  from  jails  and  even  some 
began  to  voice  their  opinions  on  polit- 
ical matters,  many  have  been  rear- 
rested and  persecuted  once  again.  At 
first  free  enterprise  was  reestablished. 
The  regime  advocated  the  opening  of 
small  shops  by  private  individuals,  and 
optimists  in  Poland  thought  it  was  the 
beginning  of  normal  times. 

Soon  the  dream  was  over.  The  Gov- 
ernment put  .«;uch  high  taxes  on  them 
that  consequently  they  had  to  close 
shop  and  work  for  months  in  order  to 
pay  back  taxes. 

The  regime  organizes  thousands  of 
informers    who    work    a    regular    Job 


around  the  clock  and  squeal  as  a  part- 
time  job  on  their  fellow  workers.  Ter- 
rorists of  the  old  Beirut  times  are  in 
the  position  of  power  and  are  able  to 
keep  their  grip  on  the  once  again  disillu- 
sioned Polish  people. 

Today,  on  this  169th  anniversarj' — 
which  will  certainly  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  Warsaw  Communists — I  would  Like 
to  stress  the  fact  that  the  Polish  na- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  Communist  op- 
pression, remains  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  of  the  May 
3  we  are  honoring  today.  One  has 
to  affirm  the  truth  that  a  distinction 
has  to  be  drawn  between  the  democratic, 
fi-eedom-loving  Polish  nation  and  its 
Communist  Kremlin-led  rulers.  Any 
action  which  helps  our  friends  Irom  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  sustains  them 
in  their  fierce  opposition  toward  the 
Communist  system. 

If  the  United  Nations  are  as  sincere 
about  the  future  of  the  Polish  people 
as  they  are  about  the  future  of  so  many 
new  siaies  growing  up  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa  or  in  Asia,  then  it  is  up  to  this 
international  body  to  force  free  elec- 
tions and  su{jervise  them  in  a  countrv- 
which  proudly  can  claim  a  civilizatioii 
and  culture  for  over  1.000  years. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  bright  pages  in 
Poland's  long,  uneven,  and  turbulent 
history,  sparkling  with  greatness  and 
glory,  with  heroism  and  noble  deeds 
They  testify  to  a  long  chain  of  events 
which  secuie  an  honored  place  for  the 
Poles  in  European  and  worla  history. 
The  empire  which  their  first  great  king. 
Bole.slav  the  Great^-AX).  992-1052 — es- 
tablished, was  the  first  formidable  bar- 
rier in  eastern  Europe  against  invading 
Asiatic  hordes.  In  the  15th  century  it 
was  King  Casimir  rV— 1447-1492 — who 
made  Poland  a  huge  empire,  extending 
from  the  Baltic  almost  to  the  Black  Sea. 
In  the  17th  century  Poland's  Jolin  Sobie- 
ski_1674-1696 — ^the  bravest  of  all  Euro- 
pean rulers  of  his  day.  saved  Europe  from 
the  hitherto  undefeated  Ottoman  Turks, 
by  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  upon 
them  at  the  very  gates  of  'Vienna  in  1683. 
These  are  only  a  few  illustrative  cases 
sho^^ing  the  importance  of  Poles  and 
Poland  in  Europe's  historj'.  In  addition 
to  Uie  brave  and  heroic  deeds  of  these 
gallant  warriors,  Poles  have  also  been 
pioneers  in  eastern  Europe  as  ix)litical 
reformers.  The  constitution  which  the 
Polish  Diet  adopted  on  May  2.  1791,  is  a 
great  poltical  landmark  even  in  the  revo- 
lutionary late  18th  century-. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1772  the  Poles  had  lost  more 
than  half  of  their  country  but  none  of 
their  national  spirit  of  independence  and 
freedom  Late  in  the  1780's  the  presence 
of  a  new  spirit  was  felt  all  over  Poland, 
and  nearly  sdl  Polish  leaders  were  fully 
conscious  of  it.  This  was  the  new  re- 
fonnist  spirit,  which  manifested  itself 
in  numerous  constitutional  changes 
The  Great  Diet,  known  also  as  the  Pour 
Years'  Diet,  which  has  assembled  on 
October  6,  1788,  was  made  up  of  various 
elements,  but  tlie  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  was  really  the  handiwork  of  the 
so-called  patriots  in  the  Diet,  for  this 
was  the  party  "rich  in  men  of  integrity 
and  intellect  and  fei-vent  patriotism."    It 
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has  been  stated  that  whatever  talent 
Poland  had  at  that  time  had  gathered 
within  this  patriot  group. 

The  memorable  document  drafted  and 
adopted  by  that  group  represented  a  de- 
cisive and  definite  advance  over  any- 
thing of  the  same  nature  yet  attempted 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  What 
the  French  revolutionists  tried  to  attain 
in  a  national  bloodbath,  the  patriot 
group  in  Poland  attained  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  By  this  Constitution  Poland 
became  a  limited  monarchy.  Ministerial 
responsibility  was  introduced;  the  intri- 
cate and  obstructive  features  of  the  old 
system  were  abolished  and  many  class 
distinctions  were  eliminated.  The  towns 
were  given  administrative  and  judicial 
autonomy,  and  a  measure  of  parliamen- 
tary representation.  Personal  privileges 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  gentry  alone 
were  made  available  to  all  townsmen. 
The  peasantry  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  and  religious  tolera- 
tion was  established.  Provisions  were 
also  made  whereby  periodic  reforms 
could  be  introduced  and  other  altera- 
tions enacted.  Judged  in  the  light  of 
current  ideas  of  full,  unhampered  free- 
dcMn.  and  compared  with  the  long  list  of 
present-day  human  rights,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  might  not  be  con- 
sidered too  liberal  or  fully  progressive, 
but  still  it  was  a  real  instrument  of  dem- 
ocratic government.  It  won  the  admir- 
ation of  a  great  liberal  of  the  day,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  was  considered  the 
most  eloquent  champion  of  liberty  in 
Evirope.  But  it  also  brought  down  on  its 
framers  the  fury  of  those  powers  which 
were  getting  ready  for  a  second  partition 
of  Poland. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  Constitution 
was  put  into  full  force,  Poland's  grasping 
neighbors  carried  out  their  evil  designs. 
The  second  partition  of  Poland  took 
place  in  1793,  reducing  the  country  to 
one-third  of  its  original  size.  However, 
the  autocrats  of  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia  would  not  even  allow  this  small 
Poland  to  go  unmolested.  Having  only 
whetted  their  appetite  on  the  first  two 
partitions,  they  took  one  more  step  in 

1795  by  which  they  partitioned  what  was 
left  of  Poland,  and  divided  it  among 
themselves. 

Tliis  final  partition  became  effective  in 

1796  and  Poland  ceased  to  exist  politi- 
cally as  an  independent  entity.  But  that 
cruel  fact  did  not,  fortunately,  diminish 
the  spirit  of  independence  among  the 
Poles.  That  did  not  deter  them  from 
their  goals.  They  were  determined  to 
fight  against  all  three  oppressors  for  the 
attainment  of  their  freedom,  their  na- 
tional independence.  For  more  than  a 
whole  century  they  carried  on  their  fight 
against  heavy  and  forbidding  odds.  It 
appeared  that  they  could  not  attain  suc- 
cess without  outside  help,  for  on  all  sides 
the  oppressed  Poles  were  hemmed  in  by 
greedy,  powerful  and  ruthless  adver- 
saries. Their  revolt  in  1830  was  ruth- 
lessly crushed  bv  superior  forces.  The 
rising  of  1863  ended  in  a  veritable  blood- 
bath for  the  callous  Russians  proved  to 
be  most  cruel  in  their  repressive  spirit. 
Even  then  the  unhappy  Poles  did  not 
despair;  they  still  dreamed  of  and 
worked  for  their  cherished  national 
independence. 


Tbward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
as  Poland's  oppressors  and  enemies  were 
being  defeated,  the  Poles  saw  their 
golden  opportunity.  On  October  6,  1918, 
Poland  was  proclaimed  an  independent, 
united  country.  At  once,  her  independ- 
ence was  internationally  recognized.  For 
the  next  20  years  the  history  of  Poland 
is  mainly  concerned  with  reconstioiction 
and  revival.  She  took  her  place  not 
only  as  the  leading  power  in  Eastern 
Europe  but  her  voice  was  heard  in  the 
leading  Councils  of  Europe.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  p>eriod.  however,  as 
Poland  s  implacable  enemies  to  the  East 
and  West — Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many— gathered  strength,  her  security 
waa  increasingly  threatened.  Finally, 
whan  the  two  rival  enemies  joined  hands 
in  6he  fall  of  1939.  then  it  seemed  that 
Poland  was  marked  for  destruction. 

The  worst  fears  and  suspicions  of 
Poland's  friends  came  true  when  on 
September  1.  1939,  Hitler's  forces  in- 
vaded Poland  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  War.  one  of  the  most 
tragic  days  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization,  and  one  of  the  darkest  days 
in  tJie  history  of  the  unhappy  Poles  In 
a  ffew  weeks  the  Polish  armed  forces 
were  eliminated  from  battle  areas ;  they 
were  literally  decimated  by  Hitler's  su- 
perior strength.  On  September  17 
Stalin's  Red  armies  began  to  move  into 
Poland  from  the  East  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Polish  nation  had  ceased  to 
exi3t.  On  September  28  almost  all  of 
Poland  lay  prostrate  under  the  occupa- 
tion of  her  two  enemies,  and  on  that  day 
Poland  was  partitioned,  in  a  Fourth 
Partition,  between  the  two  conquerors. 
This  event  proved  to  the  world  that  in 
the  destruction  of  Poland's  Indeperd- 
ence  Communist  Russia  was  as  guilty  as 
Nazi  Germany.  Under  both  German 
and  Russian  invaders  the  fate  of  PoUsn 
citizens  was  the  same — their  liberties 
were  destroyed.  Stalin's  henchmen 
literally  drove  out  millions  of  Poles  from 
their  homes  to  the  far-oflf  comers  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  northern  Russia  and 
Siberia  where  some  of  them  are  still  toil- 
ing under  most  abominable  conditions 
The(y  also  massacred  the  cream  of  Po- 
land's army,  more  than  10,000  officers,  in 
the  Katyn  Fore.st  in  1941.  In  this  holo- 
caust it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
innocent  and  helpless  Poles  lost  their 
live$  at  the  hands  of  their  cruel  con- 
querors 

No  country  in  Europe  was  more 
tragically  and  fundamentally  affected 
by  the  last  war  than  was  Poland.  After 
its  legal  government  fled  the  countr>'. 
afteir  its  regular  fighting  forces  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  invaders,  and  after  mil- 
lions of  Poles  had  been  uprooted  from 
their  native  homes,  millions  of  others 
carried  on  an  underground  fight  aeainst 
the  enemy  within  Poland.  For  more 
than  4  years  these  valiant  souls,  un- 
daunted by  the  terrible  punishment  Im- 
posed upon  them,  kept  the  fire  of  free- 
dom and  independence  going  in  the 
hearts  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen 
Dispersed  and  refugees.  Poles  reorganized 
themselves  under  General  Anders  and 
fought  aggressors  side  by  side  with  the 
Western  Allies. 


In  the  end  it  seems  that  all  these  sac- 
rifices were  in  vain,  for  even  before  the 
end  of  the  war  Poland  was  being  dis- 
membered by  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland's 
"liberator"  from  the  East.  One-third  of 
the  country'  was  annexed  outright  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  its  Polish  inhabitants 
were  cruelly  sovietized.  As  the  Red 
Army  moved  into  Poland,  a  Moscow - 
sponsored  and  Kremlin-dominated  re- 
gime was  set  up  in  the  country,  and  this 
regime,  safe  under  the  protection  of  the 
Red  Army,  proceeded  to  eliminate  all 
opix)sition  and  proclaimed  itself  the  true 
representative  of  all  Poles  The  West- 
ern Allies  only  hoped  that  a  new  and 
genuine  democratic  regime  would  soon 
emerge,  but  that  has  not  happened. 

With  the  passage  of  the  years  all  such 
expectations  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
All  FKjlitical.  religious,  and  economic  and 
other  freedoms  were  systematically 
eliminated.  Sovietization  of  the  country 
was  put  through  with  an  iron  hand 
Dissenters  and  opponents  have  been 
either  eliminated  or  shipped  off  to  con- 
centration camps.  Today's  Poland  un- 
der Communist  totalitarianism,  with  its 
25  million  Poles,  is  not  completely  sealed 
off  from  the  free  world  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  People  now  seem  to  be  more 
openly  critical  of  certain  things,  such 
as  the  country's  economy,  working  con- 
ditions, social  services,  and  so  forth  But 
there  is  no  real  freedom  as  we  under- 
stand it  in  the  West,  and  therefore  they 
suffer  from  its  absence  They  cannot 
freely  celebrate  the  169th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  Day.  But  we  In 
the  free  world  do  so  and  thus  echo  their 
genuine  spirit  of  freedom 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  Poles  are 
known  for  their  courage  and  daring,  and 
are  i>articularly  noted  as  gifted,  great 
masters  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  But 
their  contribution  to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment and  statesmanship  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be  Their  constitu- 
tion of  1791  shows  that  they  were  second 
to  none  as  thinkers  and  legislators 

That  constitution,  with  its  broad,  lib- 
eral, democratic,  and  progressive  provi- 
sions, was  and  remains  a  great  landmark 
in  Poland's  political  historj'  By  that 
hi.storic  document  Poland  accomplished, 
by  orderly  process  and  in  a  democratic 
way.  what  many  other  countries  had 
hop>ed  to  accomplish  through  revolution 
and  blood.shed.  The  king's  autocratic 
and  unlimited  pxDwers  were  sharply  cur- 
tailed, and  a  constitutional  government 
was  instituted  with  a  responsible  cabi- 
net The  upF>er  chamber  lost  some  of 
its  powers,  while  the  lower  and  popularly 
elected  chamber  gained  considerable 
legislative  power.  Religious  toleration 
was  guaranteed,  and  the  peasants  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
For  these  and  for  many  other  progressive 
features  this  constitution  was  hailed  as 
a  great  forward  step  It  was  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  Poles,  and  also  for  the 
peoples  of  ea-stern  and  central  Europe, 
not  to  have  been  allowed  to  put  that 
democratic  document  into  force,  for  only 
then  could  its  great  advantages  and 
merits  have  become  plain  to  everyone. 
As  we  know,  .soon  after  its  promulgation. 
Poland  was  attacked  and  overrun,  and 
finally  partitioned  among  Its  three 
grasping    neighbors.     Thus    the    demo- 
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cratic  spirit  that  was  manifested  in  Po- 
land 169  years  apo  came  to  life  only  in 
1918,  after  the  First  World  War.  wher;  the 
Poles  regained  their  independence.  And 
today,  because  of  untoward  international 
events,  the  Poles  still  yearn  for  their 
freedom  and  for  the  realization  of  the 
ideas  embodied  in  their  great  constitu- 
tion, the  corustitution  of  1791, 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  this 
Congres.s  today  we  quite  prtperly  set 
a.side  a  time  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
date  of  Poland's  May  3d  constitution— 
the  republican  and  democratic  constitu- 
tion under  which  the  Poli.'-h  state  re- 
asserted its  right  to  existence  as  the 
symbol  of  a  free  and  sovereign  people. 

This  Is  a  year  of  great  coincidence  in 
the  matter  of  Poland's  heroes.  It  was 
150  years  ago  that  the  Polish  compaser. 
Frederic  Chopin,  was  born.  It  was  just 
a  century  ago  that  the  Polish  pianist  and 
statesman.  Paderewski.  was  born. 

In  the  year  1810.  when  Chopin  was 
born  in  a  little  village.  Poland  had  been 
split  and  fragmented  by  the  great 
powers  pressing  in  upon  her.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  just  before 
Napoleon  fiunp  himself  into  new  mili- 
tary adventures,  and  Poland  was  pros- 
trate under  the  occupying  armies. 

In  the  year  1860.  when  Paderewski 
was  bom.  Poland  still  existed  only  as  an 
idea  and  an  ideal— a  people  held  under 
foreign  rule  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, but  a  people  nevertheless  who 
clunu  to  their  inner  faith. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  feelings  of 
the  young  men  growing  up  in  their 
occupied  and  dominated  country.  Each 
of  them — Chopin  and  Paderewski — was 
destined  to  become  in  his  lifetime  a  leg- 
end, a  symbol  and  spokesman  of  Polish 
nationalism.  But  neither  could  have 
known,  in  advance,  how  greatly  he  would 
serve  his  people. 

I  cite  thLs.  Mr.  Speaker,  becau.'^e  of 
the  fact  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  be- 
cause it  seems  wise  for  us  to  take  Into 
account  the  almost  certain  rise  of  new 
Chopins  and  new  Paderewskis  in  that 
great  nation  that  lies  now  under  the 
shadow. 

We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
young  men  who  will  be  Poland's  future 
leaders;  we  do  not  know  in  what  cities 
or  villages  they  were  born.  But  we  must 
never  forget  that  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  between  the  third  partition 
of  the  Polish  state  early  in  the  19th 
century  and  the  nation's  revival  in  1919. 
Polish  nationalism  survived  through  all 
these  generations.  Is  It  not  natural  that 
we  should  expect  Polish  patriotism  to 
survive  again?  Should  we  not  exF>ect 
new  leaders,  unknown  though  their 
names  are  now? 

Poland's  geographical  situation  in  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  not  an  easy  one 
But  the  Polish  people  are  brave  and 
long-enduring.  They  have  made  a  con- 
tribution not  lightly  to  be  dismissed  In 
the  long  history  of  the  Western  World, 

We  rattle  no  sabers  in  paying  our 
tribute  to  the  great  Polish  tradition 
There  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  of 
history  behind  it.  We  wish  the  Polish 
people  well,  and  it  is  right  that  we  join 
in  paying  our  tribute  to  them  in  their 
present  time  of  trouble. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  thoughts  come  to  mind  this  after- 
noon as  we  observe  the  69th  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  The  first 
point  for  us  to  recall  Is  the  absence  In 
Poland  of  the  observance  of  this  holiday, 
banned  since  the  Soviet  imposed  Red 
regime  has  seen  fit  to  scrap  this  day  of 
commemoration,  that  symbolizes  the 
traditional  spirit  of  freedom  that  exists 
among  the  Polish  people. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  mere  ban- 
ning of  a  commemoration  does  not  erad- 
icate its  memor>-  from  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple. Certainly  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  an  effective  sounding 
board  by  which  we  can  remind  the  p>eo- 
ple  in  Poland,  patiently  waiting  for  free- 
dom, that  those  of  us  representing  the 
free  people  of  America  continue  to  main- 
tain the  principle  that  all  nations,  all 
peoples,  have  a  right  to  a  government  of 
their  choice. 

Polish  Independence  Day,  the  3d  of 
May  1791,  was  the  culmination  of  an 
evolutionary  process  of  government  from 
an  autocratic  monarchy  to  a  true  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  Shortly 
thereafter.  F»oland  was  partitioned,  but 
the  spirit  that  was  personified  in  this 
great  constitution,  along  vrAh  the  re- 
ligious strength  the  people  maintained 
and  their  detcrminalion  to  once  again 
be  free  eventually  culminated  in  the  re- 
birth of  Poland  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I. 

Then,  after  having  suffered  the  physi- 
cal effects  of  World  War  II.  and  due  to 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  which  cost  Poland  and  other 
nations  their  political  freedom,  the  Pol- 
ish people  suffer  inwardly  as  well  as 
externally  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  empire. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  words  will  be  ut- 
tered here  this  afternoon,  but  they  sj'm- 
bolize  one  fact^ — our  determination  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  and  to  remind,  in  this  case,  the 
r)eop]e  of  Poland  that  their  faith  and 
national  aspirations  will  some  day  be 
rewarded  with  a  rebirth  of  political, 
religious  and  economic  freedom  in  their 
presently  oppressed  nation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  169th  anniversary  that 
Poland  adopted  a  constitution  which 
closely  follows  our  o'wn  form  of  repre- 
sentative government.  And  yet.  the 
people  of  Poland,  today,  are  unable  to 
enjoy  their  freedom,  for  they  are  en- 
slaved by  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
pulse  that  the  Communists  are  their 
big  brothers  protecting  them  from  ag- 
gression by  stronger  nations. 

There  are  almost  no  peoples  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  have  struggled 
more  consistently  for  independence  and 
democracy  and  who  have  enjoyed  less 
of  It  than  have  the  Poles.  But  the  spirit 
of  freedom  remains  in  their  hearts,  as 
it  had  with  their  ancestors,  and  by  con- 
tmmng  to  maintain  this  patience  and 
fortitude,  the  day  will  once  again  ar- 
rive when  they  can  take  their  place  in 
the  world  as  a  free  nation  dedicated  to 
the  love  of  mankind  instead  of  the  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

The  odds  that  face  the  present  day 
Poles,  for  independence,  are  much 
greater  than  they  have  ever  experioiced 


in  the  past — for  they  are  subject  to 
many  untruths  and  malicious  propa- 
ganda being  circulated  throughout  their 
land  by  the  biggest  aggressor  known  to 
modem  history — the  Soviet  Union.  It 
will  take  great  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  present  day  Poles  to  withstand  this 
onslaught  and  keep  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  justice  strongly  embedded  in  their 
hearts. 

Poland's  history  is  little  known  to  the 
English -speaking  world.  We  only  know 
it  in  a  rather  cursory  fashion,  that  the 
Poles  were  magnificent  in  defending 
Christendom  against  the  onslaught  of 
the  barbarian  East;  in  contributing  to 
American  freedom  through  the  serv- 
ices of  Kosciuszko.  Pulaski,  and  count- 
less Polish  Immigrants;  by  creating  the 
first  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  great  generals  and 
statesmen  that  Poland  has  given  to  the 
world,  you  will  also  find  the  names  of 
accomplished  masters  in  the  arts  suid 
sciences.  This  year  marks  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  fore- 
most composer.  Frederic  Chopin,  who 
was  born  on  February  22,  1810.  in  a  small 
village  near  Warsaw.  It  Is  ironic  that 
in  Chopin's  youth,  he  was  forced  into 
exile  by  the  Russians  because  of  the 
revolutionary  character  of  his  music. 
Even  then  the  Poles  suffered  under  the 
iron  hand  of  Russian  rule,  as  they  are 
dominated  today,  but  they  managed  to 
free  themselves  of  these  shackles  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  only  again  to  be 
chained  to  communistic  aggression. 

This  year  also  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  another  great 
Polish  artist,  humanitarian,  and  states- 
man. Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  This 
great  Pole  is  weU  known  to  the  world  for 
many  contributions  to  music  as  well  as 
his  fight  for  freedom  and  equalltJ' 
amongst  nations.  His  love  for  his  na- 
tive land  has  been  a  symbol  for  his  peo- 
ple to  follow.  He  dedicated  his  life  for 
a  free  Poland  and  his  last  words,  gasped 
with  his  dying  breath,  "Poland  will  rise 
asain."  signifies  the  true  meaning  of  the 
desire  for  independence  by  the  Polish 
people. 

Why  should  we  concern  ourselves  so 
greatly  with  the  plight  of  the  Poles? 
Surely  their  nation  is  no  larger  than  a 
number  of  our  own  States.  Their  his- 
tory shows  that  they  have  always  been 
the  target  of  tjTants  and  aggressor  na- 
tions. Because  of  their  geographic  loca- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  Europe,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  in  a  key  position  and  must 
be  conquered  by  any  aggressor  nation 
desiring  world  domination.  'Why  not 
just  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  their 
position  is  such,  and  they  will  always  be 
dominated  by  stronger  nations  and 
powers,  and  therefore  let  them  be  vic- 
tims of  this  faith. 

Why,  gentlemen?  Because  of  this 
strong  love  for  the  freedom  of  mankind, 
they  have  given  our  Nation — when  in  its 
infancy — and  other  free  nations  the 
courage  to  fight  for  what  is  right.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  spirit,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  vre  would  not  be  enjoying  our 
own  freedom  today. 

We  have  a  mor«d  obligation  to  fulfill 
to  the  polish  people.  The  people  of  this 
nation  as  well  as  the  pecvle  of  other  free 
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nations  must  unite  to  encourage  this 
.strong  desire  of  the  Poles.  We  must 
assure  them  that  all  is  not  lost  and  they 
will  once  again  enjoy  freedom  if  they 
continue  their  resistance  to  communistic 
domination. 

Let  us  tell  them  and  the  other  enslaved 
nations  that  we  believe  in  their  right  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  justice 
just  as  we  have  enjoyed  them  for  so 
many  years.  The  moral  and  economic 
support,  that  we  can  provide  to  the  Polish 
I)eople  and  the  people  of  other  enslaved 
nations  in  the  most  difficult  days  they 
now  endure,  will  carry  them  through  un- 
til they  can  again  lift  their  heads  high 
and  breathe  the  fresh  clean  air  of  a  free 
nation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
20  years  the  US.  Congress  has  been  sol- 
emnizing Poland's  May  3  Constitution  of 
1791  with  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to 
remind  the  Polish  p>eople  that  Ameri- 
cans have  not  forgotten  their  pledge  to 
help  Poland  restore  her  freedom  and 
indeE>endence  and  to  facilitate  her  re- 
turn to  the  Western  family  of  nations; 
second,  to  review  and  place  In  proper 
perspective  Poland's  contribution  In  the 
development  of  Western  civilization  and 
culture. 

These  annual  observances  in  the  au- 
gust halls  of  our  Congress  have  a  tre- 
mendously beneficial  Impact  on  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  been  forced  to  endure  Soviet  op- 
pression and  to  live  In  a  twilight  zone 
between  the  darkness  of  spiritual  and 
physical  tyranny  from  the  East,  and,  as 
yet,  the  unsteadily  flickering  rays  of 
encouragement  and  moral  and  economic 
aid  from  the  West. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  Ill-boding 
process  or  restallnlzatlon  Is  In  progress 
In  Poland,  the  situation  there  is.  and  will 
remain  fluid  due  to  an tl- Communist  re- 
sistance of  the  PoUsh  people. 

For  this  reason  the  1960  observance 
of  Poland's  May  3  Constitution  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  could  be  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  Poles. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  reminding 
you  that  this  year  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Poles.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl.  a 
great  artist  and  humanitarian,  patriot, 
and  statesman,  beloved  in  America  and 
Poland,  who  was  born  on  November  8, 
1860.  at  Kurylowka  In  Poland:  that  this 
year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  foremost  Polish  composer. 
Frederic  Chopin,  who  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1810,  at  ZclAiowa  in  Poland; 
and  alio  that  the  Americans  of  PoUih 
origin,  under  the  guidance  of  the  PoUsh 
American  CongrMs.  have  begun  prepara- 
tory  work  to  commemorate  Poland's 
mlllenlum  which  In  966  accepted  Chris- 
tianity and  irrevocably  Joined  her  des- 
tiny with  Western  olvlUiatlon  and  Latin 
culture. 

Poland  I  history,  often  deaoHbed  u 
triiglc  and  mafnlflcent,  u  little  known, 
in  the  BnfUsh -speaking  world.  We  only 
know  In  a  rather  cursory  fashion,  that 
the  Poles  were  macnlAcent  in  deftnd- 
uii  Christendom  againit  the  onalaufhts 
of  the  barbarian  latt:  in  creatlnt  the 
first  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  Eu- 
rope; in  contributlnff  to  American  fr«e- 


dom  through  the  services  of  Kosciuszko 
Pulaski,  and  countless  Polish  immi- 
grants. 

We  know  too.  that  this  majestic  pan- 
orama of  heroic,  civic  virtue  and  politi- 
cal wisdom,  is  interspersed  with  many 
traigedies,  due  largely  to  geographic  po- 
sition, predatory  neighbors,  and  many 
errors  in  internal  affairs — errors  from 
which  no  nation  has  ever  wholly 
escaped. 

This  general,  and  rather  hazy  knowl- 
edge, however,  precludes  proper  evalu- 
ation of  the  role  this  truly  great  nation 
pla;>'ed  in  the  history  of  Europe  and  ot 
Latin  culture,  which,  in  its  final  analy- 
sis is  our  most  previous  heritage 

The  Polish  heritage  of  civic  rights 
reaches  back  to  the  12th  century,  when 
the  Royal  Council  evolved  into  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Royal  Republic.  By  the  15th 
century,  the  parliamentary  system 
reached  such  high  standards  of  develop- 
ment that  the  creation  of  a  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  "Sejm'  was  pos- 
sible under  the  Act  of  Nieszawa  in  1454 

Still  earlier,  Polish  jurisprudence  pro- 
mulgated the  law  of  Nemlnen  Captiva- 
blmus — 1430 — very  similar  to  the  Eng- 
lish Habeas  Corpus  which  has  been 
codified  in  1679. 

The  first  Polish  Constitution,  limiting 
the  power  of  the  King,  had  been  en- 
acted in  1505.  during  a  parliamentary 
session  in  Radom.  It  states  that  ••here- 
inafter and  forever  nothing  will  be  de- 
cided by  us — the  King — or  our  succe.s- 
sori  without  concurrence  of  the  counsel- 
ors and  deputies'  or  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives— Sejm. 

Both  the  nation  and  the  individual 
derive  their  true  purpose  and  dignity 
from  Christian  princlpleis — and  without 
them  must  perish. 

The  king- 
States  Gkjshckl— 

can  do  no  public  act  of  government  without 
the  advice  and  authority   of  the  itate 

Ttie  King  of  Poland,  In  the  administra- 
tion of  hU  Government,  la  obliged  to  make 
law  the  sole  guide  and  rule  of  hl«  conduct 
He  cannot  govern  nccordlng  to  hli  own  wU! 
or  pleasure  nnr  make  wnr  cr  peace  without 
the   advice   and   consent   of   the  Senate 

"nils  was  written  by  a  Pole  and  ac- 
cepted in  Poland  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  politics  In  the  X'VI  century,  when 
Prance,  Oennany,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia 
were  to  remain  under  absolutism  fo: 
centurlM  to  come. 

The  modern  character  of  Qosllckl'.s 
concepts  of  social  philosophy  are  re- 
flected m  the  following  statements: 

It  Is  belter  In  framing  law  to  .um  them 
ratlvor  at  the  proventlJM  thitn  nuppresiiiuii 
•yjl,  ^^ 

In  my  opinion,  all  our  counsel  and  wisdom 
nugSt  nm  to  be  employed  In  brlnKinic  men 
to  justice  rather   than  to  execuilun 

OosUcki'B  precepts  survived  all  at- 
tempts to  destroy  them,  especially  in  thr 
England  of  thoee  times,  They  were  In- 
oorporated  Into  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion of  Poland,  and  influenced  constitu- 
tional movements  in  other  countries 

They  were  known,  u  Is  historically 
ato«rtalned.  to  Robert  Cardinal  Bellar- 
maine,  to  Blaokstone,  Rouseau,  Locke 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
•on  learned  them  from  Cardinal  Bellar- 
maint  and  Sidney 


Such  is  the  political  and  sociological 
heritage  of  Poland,  which  must  now 
suffer  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbaric 
and  tyrannical  forces  of  tlie  Euro-Asian 
East. 

This  heritage  of  political  wisdom  and 
civic  virtue  proclaims  to  the  world  the 
right  and  the  will  of  the  Poles  to  be 
again  free  and  independent. 

In  passing  a  few  facts  on  the  lives  of 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  and  Frederic 
Chopin  are  in  order  at  this  time,  to 
demonstrate  again  and  again  the  Polish 
contributions  in  fields  other  than  lau 
and  order. 

IQNACX   JAN    PADEHEWSKI 

This  year's  observance  of  Poland's 
May  3  Constitution  coincides  with  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Poles  of  all  times,  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewskl. 

Paderew.ski,  great  artist,  humanitarian 
and  statesman,  immortal  interpreter  of 
Chopin  and  comix>ser  in  his  own  right, 
beloved  in  America  and  in  Poland,  does 
not  belong  exclu.sively  to  his  native  land 
By  virtue  of  his  greatness  as  an  artist 
a  humanitarian  and  a  statesman  who 
foiiBht  for  freedom  and  equality  among 
nations,  thi.s  genius  represent,s  human- 
ity's best  aims  and  endeavors 

Paderewskl  was  bom  on  November  6. 
1860.  at  Kurylowka.  Poland.  When  still 
a  child  he  started  his  musical  studies 
At  the  ace  or  12  he  entered  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  and  afterward  continued 
his  studies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  Pad- 
erewski's  career  as  a  virtuoso  began 
with  his  iireat  concert  in  Pans  on  March 
3,  1888  After  that  concert  he  was  alven 
the  nickname,  the  •Lion  of  Pans  "  Fol- 
lowinK  his  successes  in  London  he  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  where  he  gave 
concerts  all  over  the  country  and  the 
American  press  of  1891  was  full  of  en- 
thusiastic reports  on  his  concerts  He 
was  acclaimed  by  the  American  public 
as  the  'king  of  pianists." 

In  the  next  few  years,  Paderewskl 
toured  almost  the  whole  world  and  was 
acknowledKed  as  an  artist  of  the  highest 
deKreo  He  was  also  recoKnlzed  as  a 
very  talented  compo.ser  His  opera 
"Manru  "  was  played  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York. 

George  J  Olszewski  of  New  York  in  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Paderewskl  wriic«  as 
follows: 

At  the  benlmilnk'  <■(  the  rirm  World 
Wur  I  J  PnderewHkl  gave  up  his  arllstlr 
vociviloti  and  set  himself  the  tiiak  of  luhorlny 
(or  ilie  liberation  of  his  native  Poland  He 
did  much  to  enlist  world  support  fur  the 
restoriitliin  of  Pulaud  as  ti  n>rmber  of  thr 
community  of  nallnns 

The   simple   words  of    I'lulnewskl   on    the 
leci\iro  plntforni  endenred  him  Ui  Ameiiriu>» 
cviTVwhrrr       rhr-nu||h    his   domlnxilnu    per 
sonnltty  und  the  eloquence  of  his  speeohe* 
I'fidrrrwskl  c<K>r(llnated  the  work  of  J'olleh- 
Americuns  who  formed  the  C'entrul  Commit- 
Ire  of  Asfllsinhcr  to  aid  the  resurrecting  Po 
luiul      As    hon')rary    member    of    the    Polish 
Nutionol   fommltlee    and   as   the    friend   of 
President  Woodr^iw  Wilson   and  his  adviser 
Colonel  Mouse.  Pivderewikl  eierclsed  Increus 
Ing  influence  In  the  political  circlet  of  Waah- 
inKton  on  behalf  of  Poland      It  wa*  largtly 
throviKh  his  efforts  that  the  13th  of  Wtlaon's 
U  jx)lnu  wiw  devoted  to  the  retU)raUon  of 
a  free  and  Independent  Poland 

UnofBclal  ambaaaador  of  a  liberty  loving 
oppressed  people,  Paderewskl  reottved  oAolni 
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recognition  from  our  Department  of  State 
on  many  occasion*.  Paderewskl  represented 
the  Pollf>h  people  at  Washington  during  1917 
and  1918;  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Pol- 
ish Republic  In  1918  and  1919  Pade- 
rewskl was  president  of  the  Polish  delepatlon 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  In  1919  and 
together  with  Romaln  Dmowskl  signed  the 
peace  treaty  by  which  Poland  regained  her 
Independence  He  was  the  first  Polish  del- 
egate to  the  CouncU  of  Anibits-sadors  at  the 
League  of  Nations  In  1920  In  addition  Pa- 
derewskl was  at  one  time  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  Poland,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Poland. 

FREDERIC    CHOPIN 

While  the  observance  of  Poland's  May 
3  Constitution  is  primarily  a  tribute  to 
the  remarkable  contribution  of  the  Poles 
toward  the  development  and  evolution  of 
political  philosophy  of  freedom,  ba^ed  on 
law  and  order  of  a  true  democracy,  we 
should  also  remember  Poli.sh  participa- 
tion in  the  enrichment  of  our  arts  and 
sciences. 

Poland  gave  us  many  great  scientists, 
writers,  and  artists.  Throughout  this 
year  we  obsei-ve  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  her  foremost  composer, 
PVederic  Chopin,  who  was  born  on  Peb- 
ruai-y  22.  1810  in  a  small  Polish  village  of 
Zela/.owa  Wola  near  Warsaw. 

In  his  youth  Chopin  was  forced  into 
exile  by  the  Ru.ssians  because  of  the 
revolutionary  character  of  his  music. 
Some  20  years  before  his  birth  Poland 
wa-s  partitioned  by  Russia.  Pru'-sia,  and 
Austria  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was 
dominated  by  occupying  forces  of  these 
three  pouers  as  it  l.s  dominated  today  by 
the  CommunisUs. 

Chopin  found  safe  haven  in  Paris, 
where  he  continued  to  live  and  to  com- 
pose in  the  freedom  which  Fiance  has 
traditionally  extended  to  the  persecuted 
of  all  nations  In  exile  Chopin  was  kept 
Informed  by  family  and  friends  of  the 
dire  plight  of  his  native  land  Through- 
out his  life  an  urn  of  Polish  earth  re- 
mained In  Chopin  s  room  to  remind  him 
of  his  origin.  He  breathed  into  his  mu.^lc 
the  undylnk^  love  of  an  exile  for  his 
homeland 

This  Polish  son  was  not  only  an  ar- 
dent and  Intense  patriot  but  was  God's 
cho.sen  musical  sixikcsman  for  a  Poland 
ravimed  by  occupation  forces  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
iptrlt  of  freedom,  Ubertv  and  independ- 
ence. For  more  than  a  century  the  voice 
nf  this  patriot  hii.<>  in,si)iretl  und  wuided 
liS  tiutiired  nation  thi(nii;h  the  panwh 
ui.il  ik'noininieh  of  bloodshed  iiiiri  briilul 
'x'fiipation  Hi>  voice  w iv»  the  voire  of 
tnuMc  It  'viia  the  undying  voire  of 
Kifdeiie  FrunroU  Chopin 

Mr  Speak  T  nil  of  u^  thi^  d.is  vliouiil 
rmert  upon  the  romliiions  iii  I'olund 
today  und  lii  thr  liuht  of  mu  mm.N  ii.s  u 
nation,  make  it  ouis  und  the  wet  Ids 
bu'-liu-Nt  to  irawrtken  all  men  to  the 
nri>(l ,  of  frerdoin   peivre,  und  jUNtlrr 

Ml  /,AUI,'.)('KI  Ml  Spenket  I  wl»h 
to  ciiminend  inv  dl.sllngul.Nlied  rdlleuwue 
and  uood  fiiriKl  the  gentleman  fit>tn  11- 
lln(ii.«.  >  Ml  riTiNSKii  foi obtaining  tmie 
for  the  commemornlion  of  the  lOlith  an- 
niversary of  the  Poll^h  (^m^tltlltllm  o! 
May  3.  1701.  He  has  ^lwuy.^  been  deej)- 
ly  IntoresteC  and  active  in  all  matters 


relating  to  the  plight  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, and  keenly  alert  to  the  threat  and 
the  true  aims  of  communism.  It  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  join  him  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
these  remarks. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  is 
one  of  the  historical  documents  of  the 
Western  World,  marking  the  attainment 
of  a  new  milestone  in  man's  advance- 
ment in  freedom.  The  peaceful  adop- 
tion of  this  remarkable  document  by  the 
Polish  nation  will  always  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  men  who  respect  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  cham- 
pion the  rule  by  wise  laws,  and  seek  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  propitious  occasion  to  re- 
call that  just  yesterday,  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  approved 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  633.  which 
I  introduced,  reafTirminu  our  belief  in 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to 
live  under  governments  of  their  own 
choice  and  calling  for  the  restoration  of 
fundamental  freedoms  and  basic  hu- 
man rights  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated nations. 

I  know  that  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  in  observing  the  anni- 
versary of  their  famous  constitution, 
will  take  heart  and  draw  new  encourage- 
ment from  this  action  of  the  U.S  House 
of  Representatives  I  earnestly  hope 
that  their  aspirations  for  complete  na- 
tional independence  may  soon  be  real- 
ized 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  join  other  Members  in  re- 
membrance of  the  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  of  1791. 

A  strong  friendship  has  long  existed 
between  America  and  the  freedom-lov- 
ing i)eople  of  Poland  Polish  patriots 
and  cultural  leaders  have  been  an  In- 
sj)lration  to  our  people.  Sons  of  Poland 
have  become  esteemed  citizens  of  our 
land  and  made  their  special  contribu- 
tions to  its  culture, 

Under  their  present  Communist  op- 
pres.s<irs  the  Polish  people  do  not  enjoy 
the  freedom  to  celebrate  this  date.  We. 
in  America,  gladly  do  honor  to  their 
glorious  past;  extend  sympathy  in  their 
present  sufTerlng:  and  express  our  un- 
wavcrinfj  hope  and  confidence  in  their 
future  liberation  when  they  will  again 
take  their  righlfvil  place  among  the  free 
nation.s  of  the  world 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Speaker,  revolu- 
tionary and  reforming  zeal  was  the  hall- 
muik  (if  the  18th  century.  New  ideas 
Will'  I'M'iywhtie  thidURhout  the  West- 
ern World,  m  this  country  the  Amrr- 
Icitn  Rrvolutlon  produerd  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  n  ron.slilu- 
tuin;il  form  of  I'overnmrnt  Then  thr 
uten  of  "liberty  eciuuliiy,  fiuternity" 
wu.s  echoed  in  Finiice  And  in  Polnnd  n 
new  si)lilt  of  firetlom  wns  boin,  rrpi'r- 
M'litcd  in  thr  eonslltullon  of  17»1. 

Thai  coiisiHuiion  was  u  rrvolutlonwry 
move  in  Poland  without  bUwdshrd  It 
placed  a  reiil  check  on  thr  abaolutlsm 
of  ih(-  kiiiK  Iire»pon«iblr  rabinrl  gov- 
eitmirnt  wu»  en."*!  a^idr  and  mlnlHlerlnl 
^e^pon,slbll;ty  \mim  introduced  In  It*  place. 
Muny  mtiiciitc  and  obaolrt<«  fraiurrn  of 
the  I  Id  ^vhtem  were  abollahed,  and  nil 
cla.ss  (li.vtlnctiona  were  wiped  out.    Per- 


sonal privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
few  were  made  available  to  all  townsmen 
and  the  peasantry  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  law.  All  these  progressive 
features  represented  a  decided  advance 
over  anything  yet  known  in  that  p>art  of 
Europe. 

It  is  sad,  almost  tragic,  that  the  Polish 
people  cannot  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  this  truly  democratic  consti- 
tution today.  We  in  the  free  world  in 
observing  the  169th  anniversary  of  that 
historic  document  echo  their  genuine 
patriotic  and  democratic  sentiment. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  7  million  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry  who  carry  in  their 
hearts  the  memory  of  a  brave,  free  coun- 
try whose  enduring  contributions  to 
Western  civilization  we  can  never  over- 
estimate 

From  966  when  Poland  accei^t^ 
Christianity  and  joined  the  West 
through  Its  1,000-year  struggle  against 
tyranny  and  oppression,  the  ground- 
breaking ideas  and  accomplishments  of 
Poland  have  benefited  our  own  democ- 
racy For  example,  we  have  inherited 
the  Polish  insistence  on  civil  rights  which 
dates  back  to  the  11th  century.  And 
we  have  inherited  the  social  and  political 
thinking  of  such  men  as  Adrzej 
Grzymala  Goslicki.  whose  16th  century 
writings  so  influenced  later  liberal 
thought. 

On  this  day,  the  annual  salute  to 
Europe's  1st  written  constitution  pro- 
claimed by  the  Polish  people  in  1791,  we 
also  pause  to  note  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl — 
artist,  statesman,  and  humanitarian.  I 
have  just  received  word  from  Mr. 
Arthur  E  Summerf\eld,  postmaster  gen- 
eral, that  the  Post  Ofllce  Depai-tment 
will  issue  this  fall  a  Champion  of  Liberty 
stamp  commemorating  Mr  Paderewski's 
anniversary.  This  world  performer, 
composer  and  spokesman  for  Poland  and 
liberty  now  reposes  in  our  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  where  he  will  remain 
until  his  body  can  be  returned  to  a  free 
and  independent  Poland. 

We  also  celebrate  this  year  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  great  Polish  composer 
Frederic  Chopin,  whose  music  expressed 
,so  well  the  depth  of  his  patriotism  to 
Poland  and  his  belief  In  mankind 

Thus,  It  l.s  especially  fitting  today  to 
recall  the  contributions  of  the  PoUsh 
p(H)plc  to  our  civUi/.ation  and  culture 
We  heartily  Join  the  free  Polish  people 
every *hero  in  hoplnii  that  someday  then 
country  will  be  able  to  rriurn  to  the 
family  of  Western  nntionn 

Mr  DANIKI-S  Mr  Hprakrr,  in  the 
chronirlrN  of  Ihour  wlio  hiivr  hiMhly 
viilurd  and  valiantly  fought  for  frrrdom, 
frw  Kiiind  out  «n  prominrnlly  iii«  do  thr 
poopl*  of  Poland  In  ihclr  long  and 
turbulent  hixtory.  thrrr  huvr  brrn  far 
loo  many  prrloda  whrn  thr  llbrrly  prlif.««d 
by  thr  PoUah  proplr  has  brrn  partially 
or  totnlly  rxtlngulshrd  by  aggrraalon  and 
tyranny  from  beyond  Ihrlr  bordrri«  Yrt 
tiuouuii  tlirnr  dnrkpjit  periods,  they  havr 
nevrr  crftwrd  to  hold  to  Ihrlr  idrala  and 
to  fttrugglc  to  rrallfr  them  That  Poland 
today  rrtalns  pcrhnpw  the  grrntrst  mrna- 
urc  of  self-determination  of  any  country 
behind  the  Iron  Ciirtnln  Is  testimony 
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to  ihf  oourfttt  ftnd  p«rtlat«no«  dtaplajrtd 
by  th«  Pollah  pMplt  In  th«  fM«  of  ty- 
ranny, 

Today  mftrka  th«  annlvtrMry  of  on* 
of  thfl  brifhtMt  pointa  tn  PoUah  hlatory, 
the  proolamatlon  of  the  oonatUuUon  of 
1701  At  A  limv  whan  other  oontlntnUl 
natlona  wart  elthtr  itlU  burltd  undar 
madlaval  doapotlam  or  abla  to  vain  vov- 
ornmantal  rtforma  only  throuah  ravolu- 
ilonary  maana,  tha  Pollnh  Parllomant 
paaocfully  produoad  a  naw  oonititutlon 
that  wa«  hailed  aa  a  modal  for  Ita  ara, 
The  kinff,  tha  faudal  landholdera,  and 
tha  political  and  locial  reformers  were 
able  through  dlacuaaion  and  ncsotlation 
to  compromise  their  dlfTerencea  and 
draft  a  document  that  greatly  Increased 
the  representation  of  the  majority  of 
people  in  the  KoverninR  process,  Un- 
fortunately, the  great  power  politics  of 
the  period  prevented  thi.i  cnlliihtened 
constitution  from  going  Into  effect,  as 
Poland  was  cruelly  dismembered  by  her 
neighbors. 

The  fact  that  the  constitution  of  1791 
still  lives  In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people  and  Is  yearly  celebrated  by  them 
marks  the  strength  and  devotion  with 
which  they  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy.  To- 
day we  Join  with  them  in  lodclnsj  forward 
to  the  time  when  these  goals  shall  again 
be  realized  in  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
we  are  commemorating  the  169th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution  of  Poland 
which  whs  adopted  on  May  3,  1791,  and 
saluting  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
7  million  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry. This  year's  observance  is  par- 
ticularly significant  In  that  it  coincides 
with  the  opening  year  of  the  1000th  an- 
niversary of  Poland  as  a  Christian  power 
In  east-central  Europe.  It  is  also  the 
100th  anniversary  year  of  the  birth  of 
that  great  artist,  humanitarian,  patriot 
and  stateaman,  Ignacc  Jan  Padorcwskl. 
whose  contributions  to  freedom  are 
being  saluted  by  insuance  of  4-cent  and 
8-cent  stampi  of  the  Chamiiions  of 
Liborty  sorip.i  bearing  his  imaue.  This 
yrnr  also  maik.^  the  150th  anniversary 
of  another  grt-ai  Polish  artlit.  Frederic 
Chopin, 

For  the  pa«t  20  ypfvr^,  the  Concirfss  of 
the  United  StatOH  has  Joined  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  in  expres.'dni^ 
sympathy  for  the  enslaved  Polish  nation 
and  offering  moral  and  material  support 
to  Poland,  A«aln  we  renew  our  ex- 
pression and  ofTer,  and  in  voicing  hope 
for  eventual  restoration  of  Poland's  free- 
dom, we  are  heartened  by  what  wc  hear 
from  that  enslaved  nation. 

Just  recently,  proof  was  as;ain  pro- 
vided that  no  indoctrination  can  cause 
the  Polish  people  to  cast  a.-lde  their 
Christian  beliefs.  The  Russian  Com- 
munists built  a  i.ew  city,  No^a  Huta. 
and  boasted  that  this  would  be  a  symbol 
of  a  new  Poland,  a  Marxist  Poland,  a 
Godless  Poland.  There  would  be  no 
church  in  this  symbolic  city,  the  Soviet 
dictators  declared.  But  something  went 
wrong  with  the  Red  scheme.  The  people 
of  Nowa  Huta  selected  a  site  for  a  church 
and  in  defiance  of  their  dictatorial  mas- 
ters marked  it  with  a  cross.  The  Com- 
munists removed  the  cross  but  the  re- 
sult was  as  if  they  had  ripped  down  a 


ohuroh.  Tha  preaa  daaorlb4»d  the  proteNt 
aa  tha  rraataat  alnoa  tha  Poanan  dem- 
onatratloi\. 

Onoa  mora  tha  Ruaatana  have  learned 
that  they  oannot  aeparate  the  paopte  of 
PoUutul  from  the  rrllMion  of  their  Poluh 
anoiMtry,  that  all  of  their  svipprriwiou 
cannot  snuff  out  Um»  spirit  of  the  Polish 
jxHjple 

It  la  thli  devotion  and  this  nplrit  that 
we  Iftlutp  today  and  that  wr  hope  it) 
krep  alive  through  our  exprrsolims  of 
sympatliy  and  hope  for  Polnnd 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speakor,  on  thl«  oc- 
casion of  the  168th  anniversary  of  Polinh 
Indeijendenco  I  Join  mv  collrnguo»  in 
paying  special  tribute  to  the  framor»  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  The 
people  of  Poland  and  those  Amrrlcan.i  of 
Polish  descent  can  be  proud  of  thi«  rich 
heritage  of  freedom  which  (itemmed  from 
the  adoption  of  their  confltltution  Thi.s 
document  was  inspired  by  the  Anu'rican 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  it  in- 
cluded within  its  framework  the  funda- 
mentals of  freedom  written  into  the  U  H 
Conatltutlon  several  years  earlier.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  remember 
each  year  this  document  of  freedom 
whioh  symbolizes  with  our  own  the  will 
of  man  to  achieve  liberty. 

While  the  people  of  Poland  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  we  In  preserving  their 
freedom  In  their  homeland,  they  have 
persevered  In  their  efforts  to  r^'Kain  lib- 
erty each  time  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  war  and  political  partition.s  In  ad- 
dition to  their  brave  resistance  to  tyran- 
ny at  home,  they  liave  .sent  to  our  own 
shorts  their  sons  and  daughters  who  liave 
made  a  major  contribution  in  our  own 
struggle  to  maintain  the  institutions  of 
democracy.  Amerlcan.s  of  Polish  de- 
scent who  live  in  Cleveland  as  well  as  In 
other  American  communitie.i  have  bet'n 
stable,  prudent,  and  reliable  citizens. 
They  have  contributed  in  every  line  of 
endpfvvor.  They  have  be^n  a  part  of  the 
Breatnes,s  of  oui'  country. 

It  l«  to  be  hoped  that  a  lelaxution  of 
artificiiU  barriers  which  exi.Ht  m  Furoi)i' 
will  permit  greater  cominunicftttoti  hr- 
tween  clll/i»n«  of  the  free  woild  luul  Iron 
Curtain  countries  Conununuin  cannot 
long  survive  in  its  pretrnt  Ivninnlcal 
form  If  It  is  thus  expom'd  to  ihr  frm  ex- 
charwe  of  ideas  which  wo\j!d  ic'^ult  finin 
Incitm.serl  perj^onnl  rontiirt.s  bctv^e<'n 
rU!f«n.H  nf  our  rounti  le,^ 

Mr  FAMXDN.  Mr  Rpenkcr.  tu\lii>niil- 
Ity  groups  everywhere  have  tlvlr  peculiar 
charrrteri.itics  and  they  proudly  cling  to 
their  traditional  beliefs.  The  Polish 
people  are  no  exception.  In  and  out  of 
Poland  they  venerate  certain  thlnccs 
Polish,  either  in  origin  or  in  application. 
But  In  the  present  case  they  observe  and 
solemnly  celebrate  an  event  which  is  of 
international  significance,  for  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  embodied,  in  its  own 
way.  ideas  and  Ideals  common  to  all 
mankind. 

That  constitution  was  a  great  historic 
document,  marking  a  definite  break  in 
Poland's  political  history-,  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  modern  times.  It  was 
a  democratic  and  progressive  document. 
It  provided  for  the  elimination  of  old 
and  obsolete  ways  of  transacting  gov- 
ernment business,  and  instituted  new 
methods.     The  monarch's  powers  were 


Nharply  redueed  and  Poland  b«»eame  a 
liiTUted  monarchy  Parliamentary  ays- 
tniu  of  government  was  strengthened  by 
vrHtlng  more  nuthoMly  in  the  popularly 
elpctod  M^<'on(|  chamber  nf  tho  Irgisla- 
ture  The  arblli  ary  power  of  Itx^al  land- 
lor(t>«  over  the  prasantry  woa  elltnu 
nnlfd,  and  Uir  Utter  brought  undrr  thn 
protr'rtlon  nf  Hie  Inw  KrllBlfms  tol- 
('I!^ll()f^  wnn  guarnnterd 

With  «urh  l;l)r!nl  and  pi ')«rr^,•ll\r  pm 
vislonM  the  f'oii.sHtutlnn  of   1791   becnme 
a   landmark   in   Poltind  n   constltulionikl 
hl.><t()ry   II  hl-^loiic  dorumr?!'  who***  lO'Mh 
linnivernnrv  relehration  fulls  on  this  day 

Tlie  fine  aixl  noble  idealu  emtxidled  In 
that  hlHtoi  ic  (lucumcnt  UvtHl  on  and  htlll 
live  In  the  heurlx  (if  frerdom-lovlnK 
Pole.i  in  and  out  of  their  homeland  I 
Kindly  Join  11, em  in  tlie  lOOlh  crlfbia' 
tion  f)f  the  Polish  Con.Htitutlon  IXvy. 

'HiLs  yeai'  marks  the  100th  unnivernrtiy 
nf  the  birth  of  one  of  the  k;reale.st  Poles, 
iKnare  Jan  Paderewskl,  a  «reat  artl.st 
and  humanitarian,  patriot  and  .slates- 
man.  He  ua.s  U'loved  in  Ameiira  and 
Poland  He  was  bom  on  Novemlxr  6, 
1860,  at  Kurylowka  in  Poland 

This  year  marks  al.so  the  150th  annl- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  fnremn.'^t 
Polish  composer,  Frederic  Chopin,  who 
w  i.s  born  on  February  22,  1810,  at  Zela- 
zowa  Wola  in  Poland. 

To  the  Polish-American  Congress  rep- 
resenting 7  million  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  plea.sed 
and  honored  to  participate  In  the  dis- 
cussion takln„'  plare  today  on  tho  fioor 
of  the  House  They  have  my  full  sup- 
port and  sympathy  in  their  relentless 
strucEle  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Poles  are  a  gifted  and  intelligent  people 
and  they  are  rightly  proud  nf  the  way 
they  used  their  luitural  talents  Not 
only  have  they  a  reputation  for  dl'iRenre 
and  skill  »us  worker.s,  but  thcv  are  equally 
well  knnwi'',  a.s  aceonipllshfd  mn.sters  m 
t!u*  aits  and  sclcnreN  They  are  no  leas 
;  .iin  I'l-.  a-y  b!  avc  and  cnU!  iiKt-niis  u  arti'irs 
r  T  liuman  cuuses  'Mie  luimrx  nf  all  the 
1' -Ifs  who  lia\r  staked  llidr  lU'".  for 
friM'dom  and  lihcitv  arc  too  numrmus 
to  mciiiinn  hcM'  Pultwkl.  KoNClus/kn 
and  I'a'If'i  i\( '.'ki  aM"  prihapn  thr  i>ii-:\' 
P  illvll  IcaMris  best   knnun  to  u.s 

To'-vaid  iiic  nul  of  the  IHth  Century 
when  part  of  I'mIuikI  was  uiulri-  alien 
lil"  I'nll.sh  lead'-is  tiled  to  .save  the  rr- 
tr..i,:.  !(■;■  !  rom  ,'haiinu  such  a  fate 
Mo.stly  for  that  iciiMn  lliry  rmuxlcled 
their  governmental  machinery,  hoping 
thereby  to  increase  their  power  of  re- 
sistance against  aggre.ssms  The  con- 
stitution of  1791  was  drafted  ar.d  adopted 
with  that  In  mind  By  this  document 
the  old  abuses  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment were  eliminated  and  a  type  of  lim- 
ited monarchy  was  introduced  Par- 
liamentary representation  was  expanded 
and  the  peasantry  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  With  such  liberal 
provisions  the  Constitution  of  1791  was 
regarded  as  a  very  significant  document 
in  Polish  history.  It  wa.s  a  pioneering 
document  and.  as  such,  a  landmark.  It 
Is  unfortunately  true  that,  because  of 
International  complications,  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  never  was  given  a  trial, 
and  it  never  went  into  effect.  But  that 
fact  Itself  does   not  deprive   that  hls- 
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torn  dtx'umetil  of  ilji  great  inniU  Tl 
jTpiesenU'd  un  Uli-al  of  n  priHirt-iwiive 
orderly  goveinmnu  in  I'uUikI')!  hi«Uii> 
,um|  even  tInuMh  that  giivemnuMit  diil 
I,  !  Miivhe  the  Idea  htt«  H'tliwUied  an 
Vivid  today  n^  It  wxm  inu  yeai  n  itMn  Umu 
live  the  inellKity  of  urrMt  l*iill»li  pulllnln 
who  ill  af ted  t  'ilK  detPoeialK  cnnNl  Hut  Km 

of  r/'M 

.\!i  l'()(»ArrY  Mr  Mpeakri  it  \h  n 
privllrue  fni  IT  e  to  have  this  oppoiliinlly 
to  |»iutlnpate  With  mv  rolleayiien  here 
In  the  HoUMC'  of   Hepi  esentat  ivrs  in  eom- 

memorniinii  if  Poland'N  {'o!i%iitiition 
Day  I  am  pi.i  ticularly  pleased  to  toln 
In  thl.i  celehia!ion  for  It  peiniMs  m«  to 
-mImI"'  the  Poll'  h  people  nf  mv  ou  ii  Htale 
ul  HluKte  Island  a',  well  a,s  those  thidui'h- 
out  th«>  leinith  and  breadth  of  the 
Natloti 

All  of  Ul*  who  know  Anuiuaii.s  of 
Poli,sh  stock  knDw  that  they  arc  a  people 
who  serve  their  Ood  The  establish- 
ment of  il^ie  constitution  which  we  com- 
memniixte  lodav  Is  te^tlmony  of  the  de- 
.sire  f)f  t!.r  I'(  lish  people  to  set  up  a 
derii  H  :ati(  M.i'e  In  whlch  the  authority 
of  novel  nmeiu  is  derlvrd  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  k'overr.ed 

The  Polish  I)eople  are  a  people  who 
believe  as  wc  do,  that  ev(:.\  man  has  the 
right  to  worship  his  Ood  according  to 
the  dictates  nf  his  conscience  They 
will  accept  no  domination  in  thi.s  sphere 
Just  OS  they  w  11  freely  accept  no  dom- 
ination In  the  sphere  of  the  type  of 
government  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  them  Tliat  they  have  been  forced 
to  accept  thij  domination  remains  a 
source  of  great  sorrow  to  all  free  p>eople8. 

Today  marks  the  169th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  ol  one  of  the  immortal  and 
imperishable  documents  in  all  of  hlatory. 
It  was  on  Ma>  3,  1791.  thai  the  Polish 
Constitution  wits  signed  and  thus  became 
the  first  written  demociotlc  constitution 
to  bo  adopU'd  by  a  Kurupean  nation. 
Tho  Polish  Constitution  expreaaed  a 
guaranty  of  fn  edom  of  religion  and  pro- 
vided for  a  diMiion  of  authority  among 
tha  axecutive,  leuislative.  and  judicial 
Uranchea  of  u'l.ei  nmeni  It  tlm*  paral- 
Itlcd  the  Corjttitution  of  tl-.e  rn  ted 
States  which  luid  comt  into  ii  n*^  lehs 
than  Ii  yea  I  s  |ii  loi  lo  tlie  adwphon  o{  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

Morrow fuU.N.  hl^tory  reeoA^  thftt  no 
expreaalon  of  a  ftTedom-lovt&f  ptopla 
has  ever  been  subjected  to  more  severe 
and  cruel  tests  than  has  this  great  Pol- 
ish dcKument  This  great  country  was 
a  symbol  of  the  vlclousncs.s  of  Communi.st 
and  totalitarian  brutality.  It  is  still  a 
symbol,  a  symbol  of  the  small  nations, 
without  strength  in  themselves  to  with- 
stand the  onsluught  of  powerful  nations 
Poland  Is  a  symbol  of  what  the  small 
nations  want — the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves and  live  In  peace  and  security. 

Pome  years  ago.  on  this  same  floor  and 
on  this  same  day.  the  3d  of  May.  I  stated 
that  the  future  freedom  of  the  Polish 
people  would  surely  come.  We  know 
that  because  we  know  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Poland.  We  must,  however,  let 
her  know  that  .she  does  not  fight  alone. 
We  in  America  must  pray  for  her  and 
incessantly  wcrk  for  her  eventual  free- 
dom. Let  men  who  ci"y  peace  '  also  cry 
"justice  ' — the  two  are  inseparable.     Let 


thi'  voictn  of  honest  mi'U  i- very  where 
shout  then   loyalty  to  Ihe  cause  of  brave 

I'oiund  niul  \kv  can  linve  lustiee  When 
Ihal  ifi  tlniir  I'olulKl  will  throw  ofT  the 
^llal'Kle^  ot  In  i  o|)prr»wil  ain)  lake  hel' 
ilMlitful  I'laci  once  mole  alUi'lig  the 
fninilv  of  (l  ec  nul  loiih 

Ml    MoOKHRAl)      Mr    Hpcwkrr    II  Is 

tiulv  one  of  the  iiuninh  of  history  that 
thone  countiins  which  have  known  the 
most  tiawedv  h«ve  often  eontllljuted  so 
much  to  the  nol)le,st  thouiihts  of  men 
It  Is  ecpiallv  true  that  thone  lands 
most  frenueiitly  uiulrr  the  haI^h  hand 
of  the  despot  have  often  added  mlMhtily 

to  man's  love  r!   f  1  trdntn 

Poland  I'.a.'.  done  both  of  the.se  thlnus. 
Mi     '^peakri 

V  I  (  (,;is  ki.'  u  i;  (  '  nlui  les  of  deep  triit;- 
eciy,  .ML  .'..'ic  h.i.s  !.iven  the  woild  some 
of  the  greatest  music  It  hi\n  ever  heard 

She  hos  l>ee!,  i.rteti  ii.slaved  vet  her 
sons  have    I'n..  t.t    tt:i;iiu'liri\;!,    tl;e   woild 

in  the  cause  of  fieeiiom 

Todav  niaik-  ih(>  169th  anniversary 
of  the  I'M  .vi;  Cdii'-titution  Iherefoie, 
It  Is  fitting  that  we  ii.  t!:e  rn;ied  States 
whoee  earliest  strui  t  les  Joi  freedom 
were  aided  by  great  Poles  .such  a^  Ko.s- 
clusko  and  Pulaski,  speak  and  think 
about  Poland's  past,  her  present  and  her 
future. 

We  could  remember  Poland  ,s  great 
Christian  knights  who  10  centuries  ago 
fostered  and  protected  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  Central  Europe  auainst  barbarian 
Invaders  from  the  East  in  an  early  ex- 
ample of  one  nation  contrlbulln^;  to  the 
welfare  of  many  others. 

We  could  recall  that  a.s  early  as  the 
16th  century,  Poland  had  produced  some 
of  the  most  advanced  political  thinkers 
In  the  world.  The  books  of  Ooslickl. 
for  example,  were  confi.scnK'd  in  EUiza- 
bethan  England  because  of  their  ex- 
tremely liberal  thought  Later,  how- 
ever, these  same  works  were  to  influence 
the  thlnkini-   of  Tlioma.s  JtfTeisoii 

We  could  '  einemljei  Poland  s  four  cen- 
tur.es  of  mrp  .1  fl'.iencr  upon  Central 
r'iropeaii  afTiiiis  Iiom  lUOO  to  1700,  her 
t.MM  !,.  (  ni  th<-  IHCO  s  nnd  her  hnjii'V 
('i  MUM  I  at  \   lielweeii  1  he  t W(i  great  Woild 

For  the  past  two  dix  ades  tinuedy  and 
foie;i  Ii  tvrannv  have  lu'nin  heen  I'o- 
Iium:  '.  ol  'Yel  in  ttiis  darkness  wo 
nhoiild  •ctiiinilict  as  poles  e\eiywheiT 
siiM  ,\  iiiiieinOc!  that  Poland  has  always 
i'"ri;  ai)ii'  to  pioduce  men  nt  'pM'.t  and 
brilliance  to  nurture  the  hope  of  free- 
dom 

Pnderewskl.  concert  plaivM  nnd 
statesman  did  this,  Chopin  kein  the 
hope  of  freedom  alive  with  his  "Pol- 
onaise Militalre."  more  efTectlvely  than 
many  men  have  done  with  words  or 
orms. 

Such  a  history  tell.s  us  the  flame  of 
freedom  will  burn  more  brichtly  in  Po- 
land in  the  future  We  whose  Nation 
was  aided  in  her  youngest  days  by  great 
Poles  should  now.  from  our  strength, 
aid  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Poland 
with  technical  and  material  aid  and 
with  our  strongest  moral  support  and 
most  earnest  piayers. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
.join  all  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
the  celebration  of  the  169th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution. 


One  liundred  and  lilxty-nlne  years  ago 
a  I'louii  of  pnirioUe  and  foi wttid-look- 

I'.'  I'(j|ish  leadiMs  wanted  to  inaugurate 
a  new  eiH  in  Poland  'I'hry  felt  that 
some  Imsie  ehanues  in  the  nmeluneiv  of 
the  Moveinmelit  wnr  lirrdrit  and  to 
inei  1  Hint  need  ihry  diaflnd  a  eoiislliu- 
Hon  tl  was  adiipird  protnulMnliMl  and 
went  into  finer  on  May  H    171J1 

I  he  e(Uistltution  was  a  demo(  tutu  niid 
iiUeial  doruineiii.  and  by  its  promulun- 
tion  the  goveinmrni  l)oeame  a  limited, 
constitutional  monaiehy  based  on  fun- 
damental pilnelples  of  fre(>dom  and 
sof  lal   justice 

The  promuU:atlon  of  these  pilnclples 
It  .should  be  noted,  was  not  a  new  and 
unusual  develoi)ment,  but  one  which  had 
Its  routs  m  renluriei'  of  Pohsli  tradition 
The  Poll.sli  heritage  of  civil  lurhts  dates 
back  to  ttie  12th  century,  when  the 
lioyal  Council  evolved  Into  the  Senate  of 
the  Royal  Republic  By  1454,  Poland 
had  a  "Helm  "  or  House  nf  R(presenta- 
tlve.s.  by  150!)  the  flr.st  Polish  Constitu- 
tion was  piomuliated  which  made  it 
clear  that  the  monarch  wa,s  no  longer 
all  powerful,  but  had  to  seek  the  con- 
currence of  Parliament  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  al.so.  that  Poland  i;ranted  to  her 
citizens  the  ruht  of  habeas  corpus  some 
2'.-  centurie.s  before  that  rlchl  was 
granted  in  England 

Such  theories  and  hbeial  principles 
were  stimulated  and  carried  forward  by 
political  thinkers  such  as  Gosllcki.  whose 
development  of  the  concept  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law  during  the  16th 
century  was  incorporated  in  the  May  3 
Constitution  and  was  undoubtedly  a 
major  influence  on  other  political  phi- 
losoi)hers  th.ioughout  Europe. 

This  tradition  of  freedom  and  social 
Justice  explains  not  only  why  the  May  3d 
Constitution  came  into  being,  but  why 
the  Polish  people  today  cling  to  that 
li.idiioi  and  refuse  to  accept  the  yoke 
(j;  .Soviet  opl'i'esNion  Despite  Soviet 
I>liii:iiN  dt  spile  pelMhtunt  altrmptn  at 
loii'edil  HiLsMhculion.  the  Polish  lujtlon 
lelains  her  invincible  will  to  bi"  free  We 
tiiKc  ll!;s  occu.  loi.  lo  as:-uie  the  people 
of  Poland  thai  we  iiie  with  them  in 
■.piMi  and  that  wc  hope  and  pray  that 
Poland  s  a-'i»ii  ations  may  soon  be  ful- 
ri'id  and  hei   fieedom  speedily  lestoied. 

Mr  FRIKDKL  Mr  Speaker  on  this, 
the  I'iOlh  annlvjusary  of  their  constitu- 
tion day.  we  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  wish  to  join  the  people  of 
Poland  m  then  otjseivance  of  this  gical 
event  in  their  fitht   for   'reedom. 

Poland  asserted  its  i;i:ht  to  freedom 
more  than  1000  yeais  in'o  but  lodav 
finds  itself  under  the  heel  of  a  tyrannical 
ruler  During  the  regime  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  it  felt  the  rule  of  an  absolute 
dictatorship  but  afterward  the  Polish 
people  looked  toward  the  Western 
World  for  its  independence. 

The  independence  it  gamed  was  only  a 
short-lived  victory.  Soon  after  its  free- 
dom was  declared,  it  was  forced  under 
the  domination  of  Russia,  as  one  of  the 
bloc  countries  In  this  capacity.  Poland 
sought  to  free  itself  from  another  dic- 
tator but  again  it  fell — and  again  the 
cries  of  its  people  for  freedom  were 
heard  throughout  the  world. 

Today,  we  in  the  free  world  pause  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Poland 
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has,  for  centuries,  fought  for  the  prin- 
ciples put  forth  by  its  leaders  and  is 
today  fighting  for  its  independence,  if 
not  Its  very  life. 

Even  in  the  15th  century  Poland 
reached  such  high  standards  of  develop- 
ment that  there  was  the  creation  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  un- 
der the  act  of  Nieszawa  in  1454.  Poles 
have  made  other  great  contributions  to 
our  civilization  in  music  and  the  arts. 
America  will  recognize  the  great  contri- 
butions of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  this 
fall  by  the  issuance  of  a  special 
Champion  of  Liberty  stamp  commem- 
orating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  humanitarian  and 
statesman.  The  Polish  people  can  well 
take  great  pride  in  hi.s  efforts  to  liberate 
his  native  land  and  the  world  shall  not 
forget  the  debt  we  owe  him  for  his  cour- 
ageous work  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  behooves  us  to  pause  today  to  renew 
our  pledge  to  the  Polish  people  that 
Americans  have  not  forgotten  their 
plight  and  will  help  this  brave  nation 
restore  her  freedom  and  independence 
and  facilitate  her  return  to  the  Western 
family  of  nations.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  we  in  Congress  can  help  the 
Polish  people  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. The  Poles  desire  more  cultural 
exchange  with  the  West  and  they  hunger 
for  more  modem  knowledge  evolving  in 
the  West.  We  can  help  them  in  such 
matters  so  vital  to  their  nation. 

In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Pole. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  "Poland  will 
rise  again."  and  we  in  America  can  help 
this  valiant  people  to  rise  again  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  independence  which  we 
take  so  much  for  granted. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
marks  the  169th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  Sons  of  Poland  in 
their  native  land  and  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  commemorate  this  day. 
May  3.  with  just  and  enduring  pride. 
At  home  and  abroad,  indeed,  all  those 
who  love  freedom  rise  in  solemn  prayer 
for  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  that 
great  land. 

The  constitution  brought  forth  on 
May  3.  1791,  as  the  fruit  of  Poland's 
tradition  of  democracy  and  liberty  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  all  Europe.  It 
was  the  first  in  giving  recognition  to  the 
equality  of  all  men.  It  was  the  first  to 
estabUsh  freedom  of  thought,  speech, 
and  religion.  The  very  dedication  of  the 
Polish  people  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  individual  freedom  em- 
bodied in  that  early  constitution  has 
made  them  a  bulwark  of  Western  civi- 
lization. Through  that  dedication  the 
light  of  liberty  has  burned  bright  in 
East  Europe  for  centuries.  To  keep  that 
light  so  bright  has  not  been  done  with- 
out great  sacrifice  and  even  greater  en- 
durance. Since  its  Constitution  Day  in 
1791.  this  great  and  valiant  nation  has 
successively  been  the  victim  of  bitter 
suffering  and  humiliation.  It  has  en- 
dured invasions,  occupations,  partitions, 
and  tyranny  at  the  hands  of  its  aggres- 
sive neighbors.  And  today.  Poland  is 
suffering  imder  ruthless  Communist 
despotism. 

Whatever  and  however  has  been  the 
usurpation  of  the  Government  of  Po- 
land,  her   Constitution   remains   invxil- 


norable.  The  ideals  of  freedom  to  which 
the  Polish  people  have  aspired  for  so 
long  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  stifled 
No  nation  with  faith  so  strong  and  be- 
lief in  human  dignity  so  high  will  long 
remain  quiescent  under  oppression.  We 
anticipate  the  day  when  once  more  the 
Polish  people  will  come  into  their  heri- 
tage of  freedom  and  self-determination. 
On  commemorative  occasions  of  this 
nature,  however.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  poignant  lesson  for  all  of  us.  The 
tragic  history  of  Poland — and.  indeed, 
of  other  lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — 
points  out  unerringly  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  for  freedom  is  unending;  that 
freedom  itself  remains  a  precious  pas- 
session  that  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted  but  must  be  continually  guarded 
by  those  who  would  not  live  without  it; 
and  that  indeed  freedom  cannot  be  truly 
safe  until  all  people  of  the  world  have 
tasted  the  full  essence  of  its  gift. 

And  so  today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
ideals,  to  the  courage,  and  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  Polish  people  and  hail  the 
survival  in  spirit  of  that  early  consti- 
tution, dedicated  to  freedom,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  once  more  assure  this  friendly 
pecple  of  our  continued  support  and  of 
our  sustaining  efforts  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  men. 

We  have  been  delii<hted  to  note  that  at 
leajst  partial  recognition  of  our  debt  to 
Poland  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
reoent  granting  of  the  request  by  me — 
and  by  other  interested  friends — that  the 
Post  Office  Department  issue  a  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  100th  birthday  of 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  I  was  happy 
yesterday  to  receive  a  letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General.  Arthur  E.  Simimer- 
field.  stating  that  he  had  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  to  our  request : 
and  that  such  a  stamp  would  be  issued 
during  the  fall  of  1960  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Paderewski  as  "an  eminent  states- 
man, patriot,  and  a  true  champion  of 
liberty  for  his  native  country  of  Poland 
and  the  Western  European  nations." 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
pride  today  in  hailing  not  only  the  brave 
people  in  Poland  but  the  7  million  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  ancestry  who  have  helped 
build  into  this  Nation  the  ideals  of 
strength  and  endurance  through  individ- 
ual freedom.  With  them  we  rise  today 
to  hail  their  motherland  and  to  reassure 
her  people  that  we  march  with  them  in 
a  common  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
diznlty. 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  today 
marks  Poland's  Constitution  Day,  and 
free  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  yoke 
of  Communist  tyranny  is  broken  and  the 
brave  Poles  will  again  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  independence  which  is  still  ringing 
in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

We  must  never  forget  our  pledges  to 
the  Poles,  and  other  enslaved  people,  that 
we  will  ever  be  alert  to  any  and  all  op- 
portunities to  reestablish  their  freedom 
so  they  can  again  live  in  the  sun  of  self- 
respect  and  independence — that  they  will 
be  free  to  work  and  worship  as  their 
hearts  and  conscience  dictate. 

In  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  represent,  we  have  thousands 


and  thousands  of  fine  American  citizens 
of  Polish  ancestry.  They  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  our  communities  as 
God-fearing  citizens  who  take  pride  in 
their  accomplishments,  especially  in  the 
many  outstanding  contributions  they 
have  made  to  the  progress  of  America — 
the  land  they  love  and  chen.sh.  Yet  the 
enslavement  of  their  familie.s  and  friends 
in  their  native  country  of  Poland  is  a 
sadness  which  is  always  present  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  look  forward,  as  we  do, 
to  the  day  when  Poland's  freedom  is  re- 
stored and  her  independence  reestab- 
lished to  facilitate  Poland's  return  to  the 
Western  family  of  nations. 

The  Polish-American  Congress,  repre- 
senting 7  million  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry,  has  begun  the  preparatory 
work  to  commemorate  Poland  niillenium 
in  1966.  when  this  great  country  ac- 
cepted Christianity  and  irrevocably 
joined  her  destiny  with  Wes-tern  civiliza- 
tion and  Latin  culture. 

Our  Polish-American  citizens  are 
amongst  our  leaders  in  business,  industry. 
civic,  cultural,  and  religious  life.  They 
are  our  neighbors— our  friend.s.  We  are 
proud  and  happy  to  join  them  in  the 
common  cause  of  reestablishing  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  Poland. 

It  is  fitting  to  note  that  two  of  Poland's 
famous  sons  are  having  notable  anni- 
versary events  this  year 

Frederic  Chopin,  the  famous  composer, 
was  born  on  February  22.  1810.  in  a  small 
Polish  village  of  Zelazowa  Wola.  near 
Warsaw.  So  this  year  of  1960  marks  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  current  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  Poles, 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  a  great  artist 
and  humanitarian,  patriot  and  states- 
man, beloved  in  America  and  Poland. 
He  was  born  on  November  6.  1860,  at 
Kuryiowka  in  Poland. 

I.  among  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  urging  our  Post  OfHce 
Department  to  issue  a  champion  of 
liberty  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  great  Pa- 
derewski. I  am  very  happy  to  stat^  that 
I  have  just  been  advised  by  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summorfleld  that  the 
commemorative  stamp  will  be  is-ued 
sometime  during  the  fall  of  1960  as  a 
tribute  to  this  great  Polish  patriot  for 
his  service  to  the  Western  World  in  the 
struggles  for  freedom  and  independence 
of  all  mankind 

This  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  great  Paderew- 
ski, at  this  time,  will  again  fire  the  hearts 
of  Poland's  heroic  citizens  and  will  be 
an  added  5:timulus  for  them  to  know  that 
their  freedom  and  independence  is  close 
to  our  hearts  at  all  times. 

Our  common  objective,  and  that  of 
free  men  and  women  everywhere,  should 
be  to  hope.  work,  and  pray  that  Poland 
will  soon  be  liberated  from  Communist 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  that  this 
great  nation  will  again  be  able  to  live  in 
the  sun  of  self-respect  and  independence. 
This  our  renewed  pledge  to  these  great 
and  heroic  people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Polish-American  community  commemo- 
rates the  con.stitutlon  of  1791.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  important  holiday  will  be 
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ignored  by  the  current  Government  of 
Poland;  however,  I  am  sure  the  captive 
people  of  Poland  will,  in  their  hearts 
and  minds,  tacitly  observe  this  event. 

At  the  time  of  Its  acceptance.  169  years 
ago.  this  constitution  was  the  only  other 
such  document  in  force  besides  our  own. 
Such  an  instrument  of  government  was 
the  lot^ical  outgrowth  of  the  profound 
desires  and  intt-nse  love  the  Polish  peo- 
ple had.  and  still  have,  for  freedom  The 
volunteers  from  Poland,  notable  among 
them  the  leaders  and  brave  fighters 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, displayed  an  inherent  will  tf>  iden- 
tify themselves  in  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
their  -sacrifices  during  our  own  War  of 
Independence.  The  constitution  of  1791 
was  the  natural  expres'^ion  of  a  people 
who  cherish  the  same  ideals  and  con- 
cepts of  freedom  as   we   Americans 

Unfortunately,  the  constitution  of  1791 
was  short  lived  In  1792  the  rapacious 
neighbors.  Ru.s,sia  and  Prussia,  occupied 
the  country  by  force  of  arms  Conse- 
quently, in  the  next  year.  Poland  suf- 
fered the  ignominy  of  the  second  parti- 
tion Although  its  identity  as  a  nation 
was  effaced  from  the  maps  of  the  world. 
the  brave  Polish  patriots  continued  to 
Ijersevere  in  their  stru'^gles  against  over- 
whelming odds  for  Independence.  The 
strong  roots  of  freedom  in  Polish  tradi- 
tion and  national  character  and  their 
never-ceasing  determination  to  achieve 
It  motivated  the  many  gallant  attempts 
they  made  throughout  the  years  t-o  secure 
this  objective. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that,  on  thLs  day.  a 
dismembered  Poland  ruled  by  a  govern- 
ment who.«e  philosophy  is  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  constitution  of  1791.  should  be  forcc-d 
to  Ignore  the  feast  of  its  promulgation 
and.  worst  of  all,  live  under  an  imposed 
rule  of  alien  origin  I  am  certain  that 
the  hope  for  independence,  from  internal 
and  external  oppression,  is  still  alive  In 
the  hearts  and  mind?  of  the  courageous 
Polish  people  and  that,  someday,  it  will 
find  fruiti'jn  in  their  liberation  and  in 
the  restoration  of  a  constitution  which 
will  emlxKly  the  immutable  princlpk-s 
which  recognize  their  dignity  and  rights 
as  free  men. 

To  the  Polish-Americans  who  have 
contributed  .^o  much  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  people  of  Poland,  our  con- 
gratulations on  this  169th  anniversar>-, 
and  a  pledge  that  our  firm  faith  shall 
never  change  in  the  eventual  renascence 
of  a  free  constitution  for  Poland. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Polish  Constitution  Day  pro- 
vides us  an  opportimity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  group  of  people  who  have  done  much 
to  advance  the  cau.se  of  freedom  in  the 
world  yet  are  prevented  from  enjoying 
freedom  themselves. 

The  Poli.sh  Constitution  of  1791  whose 
proclamation  is  commemorated  today  is 
one  example  of  the  many  contributions 
made  by  the  people  of  Poland  to  liberty 
and  democracy.  It  marked  a  far-sighted 
attempt  to  peacefully  move  away  from 
the  medieval  system  of  government  to- 
ward a  constitutional  monarchy  and  par- 
liamentary type  of  government. 

The  Polish  people  have  demonstrated 
their    devotion    to    Independence    and 


democratic  institutions  on  many  other 
occasions.  They  proved  it  when  they 
resisted  stubbornly  for  many  decades  at- 
tempts of  Imi>enal  Russia  to  replace  tlie 
language  and  customs  of  Poland  with 
those  of  Russia.  They  proved  it  when 
Polish  military  heroes  such  as  Kosciusz- 
ko and  Pulaski  came  to  the  United 
States  to  help  our  new  Republic  in  its 
fight  for  freedom. 

They  proved  it  in  the  ijeriod  between 
tiie  two  World  Wars  when  Poland  flour- 
ished as  an  independent  state  and  also 
at  the  beginning  of  these  two  wars  when 
the  great  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  gave  up  his  ar- 
tistic efforts  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  a 
free  Poland.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Post- 
master General,  in  reply  to  many  re- 
quests including  my  own,  has  just  ap- 
proved the  issuance  of  a  Champion  of 
Liberty  stamp  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  this  great   patriot. 

The  constitution  of  1791  also  symbol- 
izes the  tragedy  which  has  frequently 
befallen  the  Polish  nation.  There  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  ideals  expressed  in 
this  constitution  to  be  put  into  practice. 
Scarcely  had  it  been  proclaimed  when 
Imperial  Rus.sia  imder  Catherine  the 
Great  invaded  Poland  with  the  result 
that  Poland  underwent  a  long  partition 
between  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

However,  the  memory  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  and  all  it  stood  for  Uves  on 
in  the  hearts  of  Polish  people  eve^^■- 
where  The  oppres-sive  occupations  of 
Poland  in  the  past  have  never  succeeded 
in  stifling  the  Polish  love  of  freedom. 
We  can  have  faith  that  their  spirit  of 
liberty  will  also  outlive  the  current  Com- 
miuubt  tyraruiy. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Poland  have  experienced  the  greatest 
national  gIor>'  and  have  known  the  ex- 
treme in  misery  and  degradation.  In 
the  past  1.000  years  the  Polish  nation 
has  had  its  golden  age.  but  it  has  also 
been  partitioned  out  of  existence.  It  has 
known  peace  and  war.  freedom  and 
slaverj'.  democracy  and  dictatorship,  cul- 
ture and  savagery.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  man.  and  as  such  has  experi- 
enced all  the  joys  and  all  the  sorrows 
of  mankind.  But  the  Polish  people, 
whenever  or  wherever  they  lived,  have 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the 
essence  of  culture,  the  zest  for  life,  and 
the  best  of  qualities  which  we  admire 
in  all  p>eople. 

It  IS  fitting  that  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  should  take  a  few  min- 
utes today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  this 
people  and  nation.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years  ago  today,  on  May  3. 
1791.  a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed 
in  Poland  This  constitution  provided 
for  a  heredity  limited  monarchy  and  a 
Cabinet  of  Ministers  which  was  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Central  Legislature. 
It  so  impressed  and  frightened  Poland's 
neighbors  that  a  second  partition  of 
Poland  in  1793  followed  the  first  of  1772 

When  the  third  partition  occurred,  in 
1795.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  led  a  move- 
ment again.st  the  partitioners.  but  his 
forces  were  defeated.  This  was  the 
same  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  who  served  as 
an  officer  in  George  Washington's  Revo- 
lutionary Army  and  was  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  fortifica- 


tions at  West  Point  from  1778  to  1780. 
He  was  a  freedom  fighter  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  we  Americans 
owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
Polish  patriot. 

Coming  into  the  20th  century,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  speech  of  the  Polish 
Foreign  Secretary,  Josef  Beck,  on  May 
5.  1939,  when  he  said,  "The  Poles  do  not 
know  the  concept  of  peace  at  any  price  " 
Subsequent  history  is  all  too  well  known. 
But  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the 
Polish  freedom  fighters  of  a  thousand 
years  remain.  The  American  and  the 
Polish  peoples  are  one  in  these  aspira- 
tions and  ideals. 

We  all  endorse,  therefore.  I  am  sure, 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  Post- 
master General  that  there  will  be  issued 
this  fall  a  U.S.  Champion  of  Liberty 
ix)stage  stamp  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversarv-  of  the  birth  of  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski.  another  eminent  Polish  pa- 
triot and  champion  of  liberty.  As  a 
statesman  and  a  musician,  Paderewski 
exhibited  anew  the  true  spirit  of  Poland. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
consider  it  a  most  solemn  honor  to  join 
today  in  commemorating  the  169th  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  cons'  itution. 

It  is  a  most  sacred  anniversary  to  all 
of  us  who  tielieve  in  liberty  and  freedom, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion on  May  3.  1791,  was  an  outstanding 
milestone  in  the  evolution  of  democracy 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  compelling  landmark 
in  the  centuries-old  struggle  of  mankind 
for  liberty  and  freedom 

Those  who  have  spoken  before  me  to- 
day have  reviewed  the  tragedies  visited 
upon  the  brave  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Poland  throughout  the  history-  of 
their  nation  by  oppressors  and  tyrants 
cf  varying  stripes 

The  relating  of  these  tragic  events 
should  give  us  all  pause  for  thought  and 
from  us  bring  the  offering  of  humble 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  that  freedom 
and  liberty  soon  be  restored  to  the  people 
of  Poland. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  honored  to  join  once  again,  in 
hailing  and  celebrating  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day 

E\cry  year  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Ilcuse  to  set  aside  a  special  time  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  occasion  invariably  is 
typified  by  solemnity  of  spirit,  and  un- 
flagging resolution  on  the  part  of  many 
who  participate  to  continue  their  interest 
and  their  vigorous  work  far  liberation  of 
Poland  and  other  afflicted  and  oppressed 
nations. 

I  express  my  warm  thanks  to  my  good 
and  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Roman  C. 
PtrriNSKi.  who  has  arranged  for  these 
exercises  this  year,  for  his  sustained  and 
able  leadership  in  this  great  cause,  and 
for  the  thoughtful,  impressive  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  discussion  of 
this  vital  question  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Time  and  time  again.  I  have  recited 
here  in  this  Hcuse  and  elsewhere  various 
chapters  in  the  glorious  history  of  the 
Polish  nation  and  its  dedicated,  loyal 
people.  But  there  always  seems  to  be 
some  phase  of  the  illustrious  history  and 
backgroimd  of  this  great  people  that  has 
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not  been  previously  noted  in  a  way  that 
would  stress  and  compare  the  tragic 
suppression  and  bondage  of  the  present 
with  the  magniflcent  contributions  and 
achievements  of  the  past. 

The  Polish  nation  has  been  noted,  first 
and  foremost,  for  its  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious devotion.  Throughout  the  cen- 
turies, the  Polish  people  have  clung  with 
undiminishing  tenacity  to  their  beliefs  in 
the  Suprem.e  Being,  to  their  confidence  in 
and  love  of  free  democratic  institutions, 
the  preservation  of  highest  standards  of 
family  life  and  their  deep  interest  in  cul- 
tural development. 

I  was  gratified  yesterday,  therefore,  to 
receive  word  from  the  distinguished 
Postmaster  General.  Arthur  B.  Summer- 
field,  following  requests  that  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  had  recently  made, 
that  the  Department  had  authorized  a 
special  stamp  to  commemorate  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Poles,  that  outstanding 
statesman  and  artist,  the  late  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski,  about  whom  I  recently  ad- 
dressed the  House. 

It  is  significant  Indeed  that  this  honor 
in  commemoration  of  the  lifework  of 
this  great  man  should  come  at  a  time 
when  we  are  celebrating  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  because  there  are  few,  If  any, 
Polish  patriots  and  leaders  more  famous, 
more  distinguished,  or  more  appreciated 
and  beloved  by  the  Polish  jDeople  and  the 
world,  than  the  great  Paderewski. 

If  he  were  with  us  today  he  would  beam 
with  approval  to  note  our  celebration  of 
the  Constitution  Day  of  his  native  land, 
and  he  would  urge  us  to  continue  our 
work  for  liberation  of  Poland  and  other 
oppressed  nations. 

As  Americans,  we  have  a  special  obli- 
gation, I  tliink,  to  render  heart  service  to 
the  cause  of  self-determination  and  free- 
dom for  Poland  and  other  peoples. 

Organized  communism  is  challenging 
the  whole  world,  and  is  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  human  liberty.  We 
must  not  only  indomitably  resist  this 
menace  to  Western  civilization,  but  we 
must  help  the  oppressed  nations  to  resist 
it.  and  to  recover  the  freedoms  they  have 
lost  and  that  they  deeply  cherish. 

We  may  speak  of  peace,  but  there  can 
be  no  peace  until  men  are  free.  There 
can  be  no  peace  until  the  shackles  of 
communism,  slavery,  privation,  poverty, 
and  disease  are  lifted  from  the  human 
family. 

Let  us  reaffirm  here  today  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Polish  Constitution  which 
are  essentially  the  principles  of  our  own 
great  Constitution. 

Let  us  reaffirm  our  interest  in  the  suf- 
fering and  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world 
held  in  bondage  by  Marxist  communism. 

Let  us  express  once  again  with  fervor, 
enthusiasm  and  determination  our  reso- 
lution, not  only  to  sympathize  with  and 
encourage  Poland  and  the  other  op- 
pressed peoples,  but  to  work  for  their 
early  liberation  and  freedom. 

The  summit  conference  is  the  place 
to  consider  and  try  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions of  oppression  because  in  large 
measure  these  unsettled  questions  are 
responsible  for  great  tension  and  un- 
easiness in  the  world.  They  are  re- 
.sponsible  for  untold  distress,  restless- 
ness, and  revoluntionary  spirit. 


Any  summit  conference.  so-caUed.  that 
does  not  discuss  and  try  to  resolve  these 
questions  will  merely  be  trifling  with  the 
hopes  of  mankind. 

tf  such  a  conference  does  not  consider 
the  very  issues  that  are  creating  ten- 
sion, unrest,  and  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  a  warlike  spirit  in  the  world, 
than  it  would  be  far  better  if  it  were 
never  held,  because  In  the  end  it  will 
prove  nothing  more  than  a  hoax,  a  sham. 
a  deceit,  and  a  disillusionment  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  are  seeking 
distirmament,  control  of  nuclear  energy, 
self-determination,  and  peace 

Such  a  conference  can  never  be  justi- 
fied in  the  hearts  of  men.  in  fact  it  could 
wraak  great  mischief,  if  it  merely  con- 
fines itself  to  trade  advantages,  face 
saving  and  material  things  rather  than 
tackling  boldly  the  real,  deep-seated 
spiritual  questions  that  relate  to  mans 
dignity,  liberty,  and  peace. 

If  the  summit  conference  is  to  be  a 
success  it  must  be  on  the  level. 

Long  live  free  Poland,  and  may  the 
day  of  its  deliverance  from  tyranny  soon 
be  tit  hand. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution  of  1791  was  a  liberal 
document  embodying  rather  advanced 
views  for  Its  day.  It  was  framed  by  the 
gifted  patriots  of  Poland,  adopted  and 
promulgated  on  May  3  of  that  year  as  the 
best  means  of  reforming  Poland's  inter- 
nal administration,  and  also  of  strength- 
enimg  her  against  foreign  foes.  As  such 
it  was  deemed  well  suited  to  serve  this 
double  purpose. 

This  memorable  constitution  made 
Poland  a  limited,  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Cabinet  form  of  government, 
witb  ministerial  responsibility,  was  in- 
stituted. Intricate  and  obstructive 
features  of  the  old  system  were  elimi- 
nated and  many  class  distinctions  were 
abolished.  The  towns  were  given  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  autonomy,  and 
also  a  measure  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. Personal  privileges  for- 
menely  enjoyed  by  the  gentry  alone  were 
made  available  to  all  townsmen.  The 
peasantry  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  Religious  toleration 
was  guaranteed.  Judged  in  the  light  of 
current  ideas  of  full,  unhampered  free- 
dom, and  compared  with  the  long  list 
of  present-day  human  rights,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  might  be  consid- 
ered a  real  instrument  of  democratic 
government. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  unfortunate 
Polas  never  had  the  chance  to  live  under 
this  model  democratic  constitution.  Be- 
fore It  could  be  put  into  force.  Poland 
was  overrun  and  partitioned  among  Its 
three  neighbors,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
her  independent  existence.  But  the  fine 
and  noble  ideas  embodied  in  that  his- 
toric document  hved  on,  and  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving  Poles  in 
and  out  of  their  homeland.  I  gladly 
join  them  in  the  169th  anniversaiy  cele- 
bration of  the  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  m  com- 
memorating this  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution. 

May  3,  1791,  marked  a  milestone  In 
Poland's  quest  for  independence.  The 
quest  has  not  been  an  easy  one  and  even 


today  in  spite  of  Soviet  oppre.s.sion.  the 
iiopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple to  be  free  remain.  It  behooves  us  to 
strengthen  this  spirit  and  I  deem  it  most 
appropriate  for  us  today  to  reassert  our 
faith  in  the.se  people  in  their  relentless 
struggle  for  freedom  and  mdependence. 
History  reveals  that  the  road  of  Polish 
independence  has  been  most  difficult 
It  has  paid  in  blood,  untold  sufferings 
and  privations:  yet  Poland's  heritase  of 
political  wisdom  and  civic  virtue  shines 
bright  as  a  beacon  light  symbolic  of  its 
desire  to  be  free.  Let  us  not  become  in- 
different to  Poland's  lot.  Let  us  remind 
ourselves  on  this  day  of  the  courage  and 
determination  of  these  people 

This  year  also  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Jan  Paderewski. 
a  great  Pohsh  artist,  patriot,  and  states- 
man. We  shall  likewise  mark  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  foremost  Polish  com- 
poser, Frederic  Chopin,  whose  music 
truly  reflects  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
Poland.  I  for  one  am  a  Chopin  devotee. 
These  men,  the  7  million  Americans  of 
Polish  origin,  and  above  all  the  freedom - 
lovinK  Polish  people  give  meaninK  to  this 
day 

Mr  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day we  join  the  Polish -Americans 
throughout  the  country  in  celebrating 
the  169th  anniversary  of  Constitution 
Day.  We  look  back  at  the  brief  period 
of  freedom  which  the  Polish  people  knew 
under  the  great  liberal  constitution  of 
1791  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  again  know  individual 
liberty. 

The  constitution  of  1791  established  a 
limited  monarchy  along  with  a  biennial 
parliament  and  religious  toleration.  The 
old  class  distinctictfis  that  helped  make 
life  so  difficult  for  the  poorer  people  of 
the  land  were  abolished.  It  looked  like 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  Poland  when 
she  would  join  the  growing  ranks  of 
democracies.  But  later  that  same  year  a 
Russian  army  marched  Into  Poland  and 
erased  all  these  advances.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
more  than  125  years  later  that  Poland 
r^ained  true  independence  and  once 
again  began  to  control  her  own  destiny. 
By  1939  Poland  was  once  again  in  chains 
as  the  invading  armies  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many stamped  out  national  independ- 
ence. The  Soviet  Red  army  later  re- 
placed the  Nazis  and  kept  the  Polish 
people  under  the  harsh  rule  of  still 
another  foreign  dictator. 

Today  Poland  has  emerged  from  the 
most  ruthless  days  of  Soviet  control  and 
now  appears  to  have  some  slight  degree 
of  freedom  of  action.  Even  this  sharply 
modified  freedom  is  precariously  held,  for 
Poland  still  lives  under  a  Soviet  domina- 
tion that  continues  to  impose  an  unpopu- 
lar Communist  government  and  prevents 
Poland  from  seriously  differing  with 
Soviet  policy  on  any  important  issue 

Nationalism,  or  the  desire  for  complete 
independence  from  foreign  domination, 
IS  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  at 
work  in  the  world  today.  But  we  some- 
times for2;et  that  thLs  kind  of  national- 
ism is  not  restricted  to  the  colonial  areas 
of  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  TTie  people 
of  Poland  and  of  the  other  states  held 
captive  by  the  Soviet  Union,  also  want 
their  freedom     In  fact,  their  passion  for 
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self-determination  may  be  even  stronger 
than  that  of  the  colonial  peoples  because 
there  Is  less  freedom  in  Poland  today 
than  there  Is  in  .some  African  colonies. 
Soviet  Russia  poses  as  the  friend  of 
nationalism  and  the  foe  of  imperialism, 
but  her  continued  domination  of  Poland 
is  a  living  refutation  of  these  Soviet 
claims.  Let  Khrushchev  give  the  Polish 
people  Uieir  long  sought  after  freedom 
before  he  again  sings  the  praises  of  Soviet 
an li -imperialism.  It  is  well  that  we  re- 
member these  facts  today  as  we  pause 
to  celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day.  the 
symbol  of  Polish  nationalism,  the 
memory  and  the  hope  of  Polish  freedom. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  169th  anniversary  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day,  we  wish  to  express  our 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Poland  and 
our  hope  that  they  will  once  again  enjoy 
a  life  of  liberty  under  the  law,  freed  from 
oppressive  external  trj'anny. 

Fighting  desperately  for  their  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  the  people  of  Poland 
adopted  their  constitution  on  May  3, 
1791.  In  Eastern  Europe  of  the  mid- 
18th  century,  it  was  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  of  faith,  a  liberal  document  which 
reflected  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  and 
the  ideoloi.'ies  of  the  English  political 
philosophers  then  prevalent  in  Western 
Europe. 

Tragically,  the  goals  of  this  constitu- 
tion could  never  be  firmly  established 
as  the  nation  was  shortly  overrun  by  its 
aggressive  neighbors. 

Through  the  long  decades  Poland  has 
struggled  to  unshackle  itself  from  the 
iron  grip  of  others.  Today,  the  Soviet 
Union  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Polish  people.  Yet.  even  in  the  shadow 
of  slavery,  they  are  asserting  themselves 
against  efforts  to  tear  down  their  cher- 
ished traditions,  their  homes  and  their 
church.  Desperately  they  are  seeking 
today  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
cross  by  the  Communist  overlords  m 
the  industrial  city  of  Nowa  Huta.  and 
their  feelings  have  spilled  over  into  riots. 
This  is  only  the  latest  evidence  of  the 
love  of  independence  that  is  rooted  so 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  pa- 
triots. 

The  spiiit  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence forms  a  rich  portion  of  the  Polish 
heritage,  and  these  courageous  people 
must,  In  time,  enjoy  once  again  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  so  much  deeply  engraved 
in  their  1791  constitution. 

On  this  Einniversary  occasion,  we  wish 
them  to  know  of  our  friendship  and  of 
our  hope  that  they  will  soon  again  join 
the  roster  of  free  nations. 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
join  briefly  in  the  cert-monies  honoring 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

The  Polish  ConsUtution  of  1791  is  of 
great  importance  both  to  Poland  and  to 
the  historical  development  of  democratic 
institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  That 
constitution  was  the  first  legal  enact- 
ment brought  about  through  orderly 
process  by  which  old  and  obsolete  fea- 
tures of  the  Polish  Government  were  dis- 
carded and  new  ones  were  Introduced. 
The  authority  of  the  monarch  was 
sharply  curtailed.  The  government  be- 
came one  of  limited  monarchy,  with  a  re- 
sponsible cabinet  type  of  ministry. 
Much  of  the  powers  of  the  upper  cham- 


ber were  taken  away  and  placed  In  the 
second  chamber,  the  popularly  elected 
legislative  body.  The  peasantry  was  re- 
lieved from  the  arbitrarj'  authority  of 
local  landlords  and  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  these  was  the  guaran- 
teeing of  religious  freedom  to  all  sects. 

Judged  by  today's  more  enlightened 
and  progressive  standards,  that  consti- 
tution may  be  regarded  as  moderately 
progressive  and  not  too  liberal,  but  in  the 
days  when  It  was  drafted  and  adopted, 
the  Constitution  of  1791  was  considered 
by  all  concerned  as  a  progressive  and 
Ubcral  instrument,  and  its  drafters  as 
torchbearers  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom. Honor  to  their  memory  on  this 
169th  anniversary  celebration  of  that 
historic  document. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
peoples  have  had  their  ups  and  downs, 
their  woes  and  miseries,  their  joys  and 
glories.  The  same  can  of  course  be  said 
of  the  Poles,  except  that  in  recent  times 
they  have  had  more  woes  and  miseries 
than  joy  and  happiness.  That  is  what 
makes  the  Polish  case  stand  out.  almost 
in  a  class  by  itself.  This  great  and 
gifted  people,  constituting  one  of  the 
larger  ethnic  groups  in  Euroc>e.  have  suf- 
fered in  the  hands  of  their  neighbors 
and  oppressors  during  most  of  the  time 
since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Late  in  the  1780's,  when  their  inde- 
pendence was  under  serious  threat,  pa- 
triotic and  farsighted  Polish  leaders 
drafted  a  new  liberal,  democratic  con- 
stitution which  was  meant  to  strengthen 
Poland  internally  and  thus  be  in  a  better 
position  to  resist  its  foes.  This  was  the 
constitution  of  1781  which  gave  Poland 
a  government  of  Limited  monarchy,  with 
a  responsible  cabinet  type  of  ministry. 
Many  old  intricate  features  were 
aboUshed.  and  all  class  distinctions  were 
wiped  out.  Personal  privileges  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  few  were  made  available 
to  all  townsmen,  and  the  peasantry  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Religious  toleration  was  also  guaranteed. 
With  these  advanced  and  progressive 
features  the  constitution  of  1791  repre- 
sented a  definite  advance  over  anything 
hitherto  known  in  Poland  and  in  other 
countries  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

This  constitution  was  drafted  and 
promulgated,  but  it  hardly  had  a  chance 
to  show  its  merits.  There  was  hardly 
time  for  that;  soon  Poland  was  overrun 
by  its  foes;  they  partitioned  it  among 
themselves  and  put  an  end  to  independ- 
ent Poland.  But  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  revived  again  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  in  the  reborn 
Republic  of  Poland.  After  enjoying  its 
bles.^ings  for  about  two  decades,  unfor- 
tunate Poles  were  to  lose  their  freedom 
again  early  in  the  last  war.  Sinpe  then 
they  have  been  hoping  and  praying  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  we  of  the  free  world  share 
the  noble  sentiments  of  these  brave  peo- 
ple. On  this  169th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution  Day  we 
wish  them  success  and  happiness  in 
peace. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Poles  are  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  versatile  people  of  the  world. 
They  are  gallant  fighters  in  war,  and  in- 


dustrious workers  in  peace.  They  are 
particularly  great  in  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.  Immortal  Chopin  and  Pad- 
erewski reign  high  among  the  greatest 
musicians  and  composers  of  the  world, 
wliile  Copernicus  and  Madam  Curie — 
codiscoverer  of  radium — rank  equally 
high  among  the  greatest  scientists  of  all 
tune. 

However,  this  unfortunate  people,  with 
all  their  gifts  and  accomplishments, 
have  seldom  had  the  chance,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  to  enjoy  freely  the 
fruits  of  their  attainments  and  achieve- 
ments in  their  homeland.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  indei>endent 
Poland  was  living  in  anxiety;  it  was  be- 
ing threatened  by  its  greedy  and  grasp- 
ing neighbors.  Polish  patriots  were  up 
against  a  most  serious  dilemma.  They 
of  course  wanted  to  salvage  what  they 
could,  and  to  do  this  effectively  they 
tried  to  overhaul  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  They  produced  the 
constitution  of  1791. 

That  constitution,  with  its  liberal,  pro- 
gressive and  democratic  features,  marked 
a  turning  point  In  Poland's  political  and 
constitutional  history.  It  made  Poland 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  re- 
sponsible cabinet  type  of  government. 
Many  class  distinctions  and  privileges 
were  abolished,  and  the  peasantry  were 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  lower  chamber  of  parliament  was 
vested  with  real  legislative  powers,  and 
the  electorate  was  considerably  enlarged. 
Religious  toleration  was  guaranteed. 

As  one  can  see  this  was  a  model  con- 
stitution with  great  ideas  and  ideals  in 
it.  Of  course  we  know  that  it  was  not  put 
into  effect  because  of  treacherous  acts  of 
invaders.  Soon  Poland  was  overrun  by 
Austrian,  Prussian  and  Russian  forces. 
It  was  partitioned  among  these  three 
neighbors  and  independent  Poland 
ceased  to  exist.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  1791  lived  on  in  the 
hearts  of  liberty-loving  Poles,  and  it  still 
lives  today  while  they  suffer  imder  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny.  The  169th 
anniversary  celebration  of  this  constitu- 
tion is  evidence  that  the  fine  spirit  of 
that  historic  document  still  sustains  the 
Polish  spirit  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  join  with 
the  people  of  Poland  and  with  people 
of  Polish  ancestry  throughout  the  world 
in  observing  the  169th  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day  on  this  May 
3.  1960. 

The  history  of  Poland  and  the  Polish 
p>eople  is  the  history  of  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  independence, 
justice,  and  individual  liberty.  It  is 
tragic  that  this  vaUant  country  has  en- 
joyed only  brief  periods  of  liberty  as  a 
nation  since  the  adoption  of  its  consti- 
tution on  May  3,  1791. 

Last  September  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  Poland  when  I  attended  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference 
at  Warsaw.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  talk  with  citizens  of  Poland 
and  found  the  Polish  people  to  be  re- 
sentful of  the  Soviet  domination  they 
were  under  and  to  have  an  inherent 
determination  vo  obtain  freedom  and 
liberty  for  their  beloved  Poland. 
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It  la  my  devout  hope  that  the  question 
of  free  and  unfettered  elections  for  the 
Polish  people  may  be  an  important  Item 
of  discussion  at  the  coming  summit 
conference,  and  that  the  restoration  of 
a  free  Poland  may  soon  be  achieved. 
The  freedom  of  Poland  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  join 
with  the  people  of  Poland  and  those  of 
Polish  ancestry  everywhere  in  the  fer- 
vent prayer  for  the  speedy  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  on 
yesterday  the  House  unsinlmotisly  passed 
a  concurrent  resolutlMi  reasserting  the 
belief  of  this  body  in  the  sacred  right 
of  the  captive  nations  to  live  under  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choice,  one  of 
the  nations  we  had  in  mind  was  Poland. 
The  passage  of  the  resolution  could  not 
have  come  at  a  more  appropriate  time 
so  far  as  Poland  is  concerned  because 
today  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution,  which  was  the  charter 
of  liberty  of  the  Polish  people. 

This  date  is  the  169th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  that  famous  document. 
It  was  on  May  3,  1791.  that  the  Polish 
C<»istitution  was  adopted. 

The  observance  of  this  anniversary 
has  become  an  annual  event  in  this  body 
and  properly  so.  It  furnishes  us  with 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  reminding 
the  people  of  Poland  of  our  awareness 
of  their  distress  over  the  deprivation  of 
their  liberties  by  a  Communist-domi- 
nated regime  which  seized  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  by  force 

This  observance  gives  the  American 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  know  that  we  sympathize 
with  their  plight  and  that  we  share  with 
them  the  fervent  hope  that  the  day  of 
their  deliverance  from  oppression  will 
come  and  that  Poland  will  be  free  again. 
We  do  not  want  the  people  of  Poland 
to  lose  hope  for  the  future.  The  expres- 
sions of  our  moral  support  should  serve 
to  keep  ahve  their  aspirations  for  a  tiet- 
ter  day  when  the  peoples  of  Poland  and 
the  other  captive  nations  will  be  able  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  kind  of 
government  luider  which  they  wish  to 
live.  We  know  their  answer  will  be  that 
they  want  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
observance  of  Poland's  Constitution  Day, 
which  is  as  important  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple everywhere  as  July  4  is  to  Americans, 
I  feel  impelled  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  rhi.s  nati^^n  and  its 
citizens. 

Not  only  is  this  year  significant  as  the 
169th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution, but  because  it  is  also  the  100th 
anniversary  year  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
artist,  humanitarian,  patriot,  and  states- 
man, Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  and  the 
150th  anniversary  year  of  the  foremost 
Polish  composer,  Frederic  Chopin. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  marks  the  cel- 
ebration of  a  great  landmark  in  Po- 
land's history.  At  the  same  time  It 
marks  a  significant  date  in  European 
and  the  Western  World's  history,  for  the 
real  significance  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution far  transcends  the  geographic  bor- 
ders of  Poland.  As  a  liberal,  democratic, 
and    progressive   document   it   was  re- 


garded at  the  time,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwtu^,  a  model  constitution  in  many 
parts  ctf  Europe.  The  drafting  and  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution  by  the  Great 
Diet — or  Parliament — 169  years  ago  was 
also  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Poles.  By  it  they  effected  a  peaceful 
revolution  in  their  form  of  government 
without  resorting  to  the  violent  and  de- 
structive measures  characteristic  of  the 
French  Revolution.  And  by  adopting  a 
dociunent  embodying  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  drafters  of  this  constitu- 
tion leti  their  countrymen  from  the  feu- 
dal paths  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
broad  and  progressive  highways  of  mod- 
em times. 

That  momentous  and  significant 
document  made  Poland  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  by  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  king  and  by  introducing  a  cabinet 
type  of  government  with  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility. The  intricate,  obstructive 
features  of  the  old  system  and  many 
class  distinctions  were  eliminated.  The 
upper  legislative  chamber  lost  some 
of  Its  preponderant  powers  and  the  sec- 
ond chamber,  which  was  elective  and 
represented  the  nation,  was  vested  with 
genuine  legislative  authority.  Economic 
barriers  between  the  nobility  and  the 
bourgeoisie  were  broken  down:  the 
townsmen  recovered  their  judicial  au- 
tonomy, and  received  a  number  of  polit- 
ical rights.  The  peasantry  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  re- 
ligious toleration  was  guaranteed.  The 
constitution  of  1791  abolished  abuses 
from  which  Poland  had  been  suffering 
for  centuries. 

With  these  and  many  more  fine  fea- 
tures the  constitution  was  hailed  by  all 
lovers  of  freedom  and  progress,  and 
true  friends  of  Poland.  And,  though  it 
never  had  the  chance  to  be  implemented, 
yet  beoause  of  its  generally  democratic 
character  and  the  noble  ideals  embod- 
ied in  It,  the  spirit  of  that  constitution 
has  alii'ays  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the 
PolLsh  people.  They  have  always  re- 
garded that  instrument  as  a  highlight 
in  their  modern  constitutional  history 
and  have  always  observed  its  anniver- 
.sary.  In  this  169th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  that  important  document,  I 
gladly  join  Polish-Americans  in  this 
country 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  obsei-ving  the  169th  anniversaiy  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

I  have  been  long  an  admirer  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  who  have  with 
steadfast  courage  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  ideals  of  freedom  while  being  forced 
to  live  under  spiritual  and  physical 
tyranny. 

The  sons  of  Poland  have  left  an  in- 
delible-imprint on  the  culture  and  on  the 
social  and  political  development  of  the 
United  States.  Who  among  us  has  not 
thrilled  to  the  beautiful  music  of  Chopin 
and  Paderewski?  The  concept  of  repre- 
sentative government  was  evolved  in 
Poland  when  America  was  yet  an  infant. 
Our  own  fight  for  independence  received 
much-needed  aid  through  the  services  of 
Kosciusiko.  Pulaski,  and  countless  Polish 
immigrants. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  in  letting  the  people  in 


Poland  know  that  we  care — that  we  have 
not  forgotten  them  in  their  hour  of  dark- 
ness— and  that  we  share  in  their  hopes 
for  liberation. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Speaker,  people 
of  every  nationality  with  faith  in  demo- 
cratic institutions  join  today  with  those 
of  Polish  ancestry  in  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  pause 
a  moment  in  this  body  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  document  which  stands  beside  the 
Magna  Carta  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  landmarks  in  the  con- 
stant struggle  for  liberty. 

This  is  the  169th  anniversary  of  the 
day  in  1791  when  Polish  statesmen 
signed  a  constitution  that  inaugurated 
significant  refonns  in  Poland's  Govern- 
ment. While  it  was  a  monarchy,  all 
power  in  civil  society  was  stated  to  be 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people  The 
principle  of  ministerial  respoasibility 
was  established,  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tives of  nobility  were  reduced,  and  it  was 
provided  that  townsmen  could  acquire 
rank  of  nobility  as  well  as  property,  be- 
come oflBcers  and  hold  oflQce  in  the  civil 
service  and  the  church.  Peasants  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  law.  thus 
laying  the  groundwork  for  subsequent 
abolition  of  serfdom. 

Although  free  men  rejoiced  at  the 
founding  of  a  democratic  state  in  East- 
ern Europe,  Russia  became  alarmed  at 
the  liberal  Polish  ideas.  Russian  troops 
invaded  Poland  and  the  small  army  held 
out  a  short  time  against  great  odds  be- 
fore gointi  down  to  defeat  Naturally 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  was 
abolished. 

While  it  was  .short  lived,  the  influence 
of  .the  1791  constitution  refused  to  die 
It^'spirit  has  moved  the  Polish  people  to 
valiant  deeds  in  defense  of  their  freedom 
and  independence.  We  will  never  forget 
their  valor  when  Nazi  troops  marched 
into  their  homeland  in  1939  Tragically, 
however,  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany, 
instead  of  bringing  liberation,  meant  a 
new  type  of  enslavement.  The  Soviet 
Union,  in  impKising  its  Ideolocy  on  the 
reluctant  Polish  i5eople.  ruthle.ssly  liqui- 
dates political  opposition  and  mercilessly 
eliminates  religion.  Nevertheless,  the 
brave  hearts  of  the  Polish  people  cling 
to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  Independence 
established  so  courageously  169  years 
ago.  The  constitution  of  1791  remains 
an  inspiration  always. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  Poland  will  shake  off  the  chains 
of  Communist  tyranny  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  to  pursue  her  own  destiny 
alongside  of  the  nations  of  the  West 
whose  cultural,  religious,  and  political 
heritage  she  .shares  so  fully. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mi  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  join  all  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  in  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Con.stitution  At 
this  particular  time  in  history  when 
communism  dominates  half  of  Europe,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  and 
the  free  Western  Powers  give  all  possible 
support  to  the  Polish  cause  for  freedom 
and  indep>endence. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago 
a  group  of  patriotic,  liberal  and  far- 
seeine  PolLsh  leaders  wanted  to  Inaugu- 
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rate  a  new  era  in  Poland.  They  felt  that 
some  basic  changes  in  the  machinery  of 
the  government  were  needed,  and  to 
meet  this  imperative  need  they  drafted 
a  constitution.  It  was  adopted,  promul- 
gated, and  went  into  force  on  May  3  of 
1791. 

Let  us  not  be  cajoled  into  imagining 
that  the  Gomulka  government  is  the 
government  of  the  Polish  people.  This 
is  merely  a  shabby  compromi.se  insti- 
gated at  the  direction  of  Moscow  as  an 
attempt  to  mollify  a  country  whose  free 
existence  has  been  erased  and  sense  of 
nationalism  offended 

Last  fall,  It  was  my  privilege  to  spend 
several  days  in  Warsaw  as  a  tourist  and 
I  personally  witnessed  the  friendliness 
and  the  warmth  of  the  Polish  people  who 
have  been  .so  oppressed  for  so  many  years 
and  felt  the  spirit  of  hope  that  still  sur- 
vives for  independence  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  particularly 
fitting  at  this  time  to  know  that  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Arthur  E.  Summerfield.  has 
just  announced  a  champion  of  liberty 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Poles  of  all  time.s. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  will  be  issued 
this  fall. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  tho.se  raised  today 
in  commemoration  of  the  169th  anni- 
versarj'  of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

One  of  the  great  wonders  in  the  long 
history  of  Western  civilization  is  the 
durability  of  Poland  and  the  Polish 
spirit.  Politics  and  geography  have 
militated  against  Poland's  survival. 
CauKht  between  Russia  and  Grermany. 
Polish  territory  has  been  an  age-old 
battleground  for  vast  contending  armies, 
and  its  people  have  been  threatened  time 
and  again  with  extinction. 

And  yet  tlie  Polish  spirit  lives  on,  the 
Polish  people  survive  to  build  again,  and 
the  Polish  state  is  once  more  reconsti- 
tuted. 

The  anvil  of  histoiy  has  made  of  Po- 
land an  indestructible  nation.  And  it 
has  made  of  Poles  a  dynamic,  creative, 
artistic,  and  devout  people. 

Today,  living  under  the  direct  rule  of 
a  Communist  minority,  the  Poli.<;h  people 
are  once  again  proving  their  survival 
power.  Nowhere  in  Elastern  Europe  is 
the  flame  of  liberty  burning  brighter; 
nowhere  are  men  and  women  more  con- 
stantly living  daily  lives  of  courage. 

How  can  we  help  but  admire  such 
people?  And  our  admiration  is  grounded 
in  something  closer  to  home  as  well,  for 
here  in  America  we  have  learned  to  know 
the  best  of  the  Polish  spirit  through  our 
citizens  of  Polish  descent.  Their  contri- 
bution to  our  Nation  is  a  great  and  con- 
tinuing thing. 

Poland's  gifts  to  American  life  began 
with  Kosciusko  at  the  time  of  our  own 
Revolution.  It  was  carried  on  by  the 
great  Ignace  Paderewski,  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  whose  birth  we  commemorate 
this  year,  during  his  visits  to  our  coun- 
try. And  it  is  maintained  today  by  mil- 
lions of  able,  dedicated  Polish -Americans 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  many  of  whom 
have  given  distinguished  .service  to  the 
Congress. 

In  my  own  State  I  might  {X)int  out  that 
this  great  tradition  of  public  sei^vice  is 


being  maintained  in  Congress  by  my  es- 
teemed friend  and  colleague.  Col.  Prank 

KOWALSKI. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor,  there- 
fore, to  add  my  hearty  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  people 
of  Polish  descent  throughout  the  world 
on  the  great  occasion  of  their  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution 
Day,  May  3,  it  is  fitting  that  we  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  pay 
tribute  to  the  centuries-old  struggle  of 
that  great  country  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. By  doing  so  we  w'ish  to 
remind  the  Polish  people,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  their  homeland,  that 
Americans  have  not  forgotten  the  pledge 
to  return  Poland  to  the  Western  family 
of  free  nations.  We  must  keep  up  the 
hopes  of  these  millioris  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  now  live  under  the  repres- 
sive regime  imiwsed  by  a  foreign  jxiwer. 
However,  as  she  successfully  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  czars,  so  someday  I  know- 
Poland  will  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
communism. 

The  histor>'  of  these  people  is  both 
magnificent  and  tragic.  Geography  has 
placed  them  at  the  edge  of  Western 
Europe.  So  from  ancient  times  it  has 
been  her  role  to  defend  against  con- 
queror's from  the  East.  Always,  the 
heart  of  the  Polish  nation  has  beaten 
for  independence  and  freedom.  And  not 
only  in  Poland,  but  wherever  men  strug- 
gled for  these  priceless  possessions. 
Koscuisko,  Pulaski,  what  significance 
these  names  have  in  our  own  struggle 
for  independence  here  in  America. 

The  constitution  of  1791,  the  an- 
niversary of  which  we  commemorate,  is 
a  monument  to  past  hopes  which  live 
on  today.  So  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
people  of  my  district  in  New  York  of 
Polish  descent  in  paying  tribute  to 
Poland  and  to  echo  the  dying  words  of 
her  great  patriot  Paderewski,  the  cry 
of  Poland's  sons  throughout  her  periods 
of  occupation  and  oppression,  "Polska 
powstanie,"  Poland  will  rise  again. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  unhappy 
Poles  have  seldom  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  their  own  handiwork;  nor 
have  they  been  privileged  to  live 
under  the  free  institutions  conceived 
and  devised  by  their  patriotic  and  far- 
sighted  leaders.  It  is  sadly  ironic  that 
just  as  in  war  when  they  and  their  allies 
win,  they  do  not  quite  obtain  the  just 
reward  that  is  the  usual  share  of  the 
victors,  so  in  peace,  when  they  attain 
something  tlu'ough  their  ingenuity  and 
industry  in  their  homeland,  they  have 
often  been  denied  much  benefit  from  it. 
The  constitution  of  1791  and  its  fate 
amply  demonstrates  this  aspect  of  Polish 
history. 

Late  in  the  18th  century  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  seemed  unwieldy  and 
inefficient  to  carry  on  and  face  the  im- 
minent dangers  threatening  the  coun- 
try. A  band  of  courageous,  zealous  and 
farsighted  patriots  in  the  Diet,  or  Par- 
liament, thought  that  if  Poland's  gov- 
ernmental machinery  could  be  over- 
hauled and  democratic  principles  intro- 
duced into  its  workings,  then  it  would 
become  infinitely  more  eflQcient  and  per- 
haps    capable     of     facing     dangerous 


threats.  So  they  proceeded  to  draft  a 
constitution,  the  constitution  of  1791, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Diet  in  1791 
and  became  a  great  landmark  in  Po- 
land's poUtical  history. 

By  this  constitution  Poland  became  a 
constituticmal  monarchy,  with  a  jjarUa- 
mentary  government.  Many  of  the  old 
class  distinctions  were  eliminated,  and 
the  peasants  were  brought  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  The  basis  of  the 
electorate  was  expanded,  and  reUgious 
freedom  was  guaranteed.  Provisions 
were  also  made  for  the  periodic  revisiwi 
of  the  constitution.  Taken  with  all  these 
democratic  and  progressive  features,  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  a  liberal, 
model  constitution  at  the  time,  and  may 
still  be  so  regarded  in  our  day. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Poles  did  not  have  the  chance  to  put  the 
constitution  into  force  and  enjoy  its  ex- 
ceptional provisions.  For  more  than  100 
years  they  lived  under  aUen  rule  in  their 
homeland,  but  they  kept  the  spuit  of 
that  constitution  to  themselves,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
they  regained  their  freedom,  the  spirit 
of  that  constitution  came  to  life.  Dur- 
ing the  interw-ar  years  the  Republic  of 
Poland  was  governed  under  a  constitu- 
tion modeled  after  the  constitution  of 
1791.  Today  in  observing  the  169th  an- 
niversary- of  that  historic  docimient  we 
make  homage  to  the  memory  of  its 
dauntless  drafters,  the  patriots  of  Po- 
land. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  169th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  13.  1791.  It  is  our 
pleasure  and  duty  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
honorable  document  because  it  is  the 
cherished  symbol  of  a  people  who, 
throughout  hL«tory,  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve their  national  integrity. 

The  heroic  struggle  waged  by  the  peo- 
ples of  Poland  on  behalf  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  indep>endence  must  of  its  na- 
ture gain  the  undying  admiration  of  all 
freedom -loving  people. 

We  are  proud  to  know  that  the  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  adoption  of  the 
Pohsh  Constitution,  granting  the  Polish 
people  rights  and  freedoms  similar  to 
those  contained  in  our  own  Constitution, 
is  still  an  integral  part  of  the  Polish  na- 
tional character  despite  the  fact  that  her 
Communist  neighbors  have  placed  her  in 
bondage. 

Poland  exists  now  only  in  the  hearts 
of  her  countrymen,  but  her  people  have 
kept  alive  their  spirit  of  freedom  and 
shall  continue  their  struggle,  I  am  con- 
fident, to  thwart  the  Soviet  oppressive 
system. 

Today,  under  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism, the  Poles  do  not  enjoy  any  of  the 
benefits  foimd  in  the  constitution  of  1791. 
but  they  still  cling  to  the  spirit  which 
represents  that  historic  document.  On 
this  169th  anniversary  celebration  of 
that  constitution,  we  ardently  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  that  constitution  will  again 
prevail  in  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 

Mr.  'VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
especially  those  of  Polish  descent  in  the 
well-deserved  tributes  of  praise  and 
affection  tendered  to  the  valiant  people 
of  Poland  on  the  169th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution. 
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It  la  my  grood  fortune  to  number 
among  mjr  friends  many  persons  of  Po- 
lish descent  and  they  yield  to  no  one  in 
their  loyalty  smd  patriotism  to  our  great 
Republic.  In  my  congressional  district 
in  Pennsylvania  there  are  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  Polish  immigrants  who  by 
their  character,  diligence,  and  deep 
faith  In  God  are  among  the  highest  type 
of  American  citizens,  as  they  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  various  profes- 
sicans  and  in  the  industrial  and  business 
life  of  central  Pennsylvania.  Motivated 
by  a  firm  faith  In  God  and  devoted  to 
the  lofty  principles  of  freedom  and 
justice  the  Polish  people  in  America, 
whether  naturalized  citizens  or  native- 
bom  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  have 
never  abandoned  their  hope  that  Poland 
will  eventually  be  liberated  from  the 
tyranny  it  endures  at  the  hands  of  Red 
rulers  in  Moscow 

Therefore,  on  the  169th  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  I  unite  my 
prayers  with  the  supplications  of  the 
Polish  people  everywhere  that  Almighty 
God  will  hasten  the  day  of  full  de- 
liverance of  the  Polish  people  from  the 
shackles  that  bind  them  in  virtual 
slavery  behind  Russia's  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  the  169th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Poland.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  reflect  upon  the  action  of  Congress 
last  July  in  passing  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution.  Public  Law   86-90. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
gives  new  meaning  to  this  year's  com- 
memoration of  Polish  Independence  Day. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  official  recognition  of  all  nations 
enslaved  by  Russian  imperial  commu- 
nism. This  law  heralds  the  beginning 
of  an  awakening  of  the  true  nature  of 
Russian  imperial  communism.  Without 
such  an  understanding,  our  country  has 
been  floundering  and  confused  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  bluff  and  challenge  of 
Imperial  RumIa. 

This  resolution  recognl/ea  the  right  of 
all  nation*  to  be  Independent,  and  to  de< 
t«rmino  their  own  destiny  by  tvte  and 
unfettered  election*  Ai  the  coming 
nummit  mcetinii,  to  be  held  on  May  Ifl, 
Approach^,  u  i«  niunu  that  Pjti«i"d«>nt 
Ei«rnhow!»r  and  the  An\rriCAn  dclpnalion 
to  the  iummit  mortlng  bi'Ar  In  mind  the 
full  mpanlna  of  ihp  Captivr  rinlinnii 
Wrok  rodohition,  rttid  ci\u«o  to  be  con- 
•iderpd  at  tho  mpotina  thp  qupntlon  of 
the  right  of  nil  nniionfl.  by  their  own  will, 
to  be  free  and  lndri>ondont 

There  [n  no  qup.^lon  th;it  thr  free- 
dom loving  people  of  Poland  would  vote 
to  relieve  from  thoir  bnck.i  tho  heavy 
Russian  Communist  yoke  of  slavery. 
Given  an  opportunity  by  free  elections, 
the  God-fearing  people  of  Poland  would 
again  be  able  to  determine  their  own 
destiny  under  the  terms  of  the  declara- 
tion of  May  3,  1791.  and  their  con.stitu- 
tlon,  which  closely  parallels  the  Ameri- 
can Declai-atlon  of  Independence. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pollsh*Con- 
stitution  of  May  3.  1791,  in  its  basic  ele- 
ments, was  patterned  after  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution.  On  several  occasions  in 
the  recent  past.  I  have  singled  out  article 
5  of  that  constitution  as  worthy  of  re- 
view in  light  of  the  present  world  situa- 


tions and  particularly  In  view  of  the 
present  plight  of  the  Polish  nation.  Ar- 
ticle 5  Of  the  constitution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

AJl  po\»er  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  tlie  will  of  the  people.  lt«  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Intep-tty  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order 

of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  lasting 
foundation. 

Prom  this  reading  it  is  clear  that  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  modern-day 
Polish  nation  intended  that  all  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people.  This  guarantee  has 
as  much  if  not  more  meaning  to  the 
people  of  Poland  today  as  it  did  to  those 
Polish  patriots  who  enunciated  the  ba-^ic 
constitution  in  1791.  Today  the  Polish 
people  are  denied  this  basic  right  of 
civilization.  This  right  is  denied  them 
by  the  alien  power  which  now  controls 
their  civil  affairs  and  which  remairis  in 
control  only  by  virture  of  the  military 
presence  of  the  Russian  Army. 

President  Eisenhower  would  strike  a 
terrific  blow  for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  independence  by  insisting 
upon  consideration,  at  the  summit  meet- 
ing, of  the  right  of  all  nations  to  free 
and  unfettered  elections.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to 
which  the  Uruted  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  U.SJS  R.  were  signa- 
tories, such  action  is  called  for. 

I  strongly  urge  President  Eisenhower 
to  insist  on  placing  this  vital  matter  on 
the  agenda  at  the  Paris  Conference  be- 
ginning May  16. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  pause  today  to  celebrate  the  169th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  In  1791.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant date  in  the  history  of  Poland  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  modern  Poland 
with  a  limited  monarchy,  ministerial 
responsibility,  and  biennial  parliaments. 


After  many  years  of  foreign  domina- 
tion Poland  still  keeps  ita  national  Iden- 
tity. As  one  journalist  put  it  recently. 
"Red  Poland  is  still  blazlngly  Polish." 
The  people  pursue  their  individual  per- 
sonal interests  and  diverse  tastes  with- 
out succumbing  to  an  alien  uniformity 
that  marks  some  Communist  countries. 
Above  all  it  is  obvious  that  Poland  re- 
mains an  Inten.sely  relislous  countir, 
where  the  Communist  dogma  has  been 
impotent  before  the  deeply  rooted 
Christian  faith  of  the  people  Christi- 
anity was  established  in  Poland  almost 
1.000  years  ago.  in  A.D.  966.  Poland's 
first  historic  ruler.  Mieszko  was  con- 
verted by  Jordan  who  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Poznan.  And  Bole.slaus.  Mie.sz- 
kos  son.  worked  hard  to  secure  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Polish  church.  This 
faith  nurtured  now  for  nearly  a  mil- 
lennium is  a  sure  ground  for  belief  In 
the  unique  worth  and  dignity  of  each 
individual  person  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  faith  of  the  Polish  people  is  also  one 
of  the  vital  links  that  unites  them  as  a 
distinctive  nation  as  they  face  the  un- 
certainties of  today  and  of  the  future. 

This  year  there  will  also  be  celebra- 
tions marking  the  birth  of  two  famous 
Polish  musical  artists.  Frederic  Chopin 
and  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  Both  men 
have  been  honored  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world  for  their  musical  genius. 
But  in  their  native  Poland  they  are 
also  symbols  of  the  great  national  his- 
tory and  the  remembrance  of  their  art 
helps  bind  together  the  Polish  people  In 
this  day. 

Chopin  was  born  150  years  airo.  In  1810. 
Within  the  brief  compa.ss  of  his  39  years 
he  established  himself  as  the  greatest 
of  Polish  patriots  in  the  realm  of  music. 
He  was  forced  Into  exile  by  the  Russian 
occupation  forces  because  of  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  his  music.  Al- 
thouiih  the  opprf»8sors  used  every  means 


Much  of  the  obstructive  machinery  of     at  their  dlsponal  to  destroy  Polish  cul- 


the  old  system  was  abolished  and  Invidl 
oua  clft.H^  distinctions  woie  done  away 
with  Absolute  rollBloiw  toleration  was 
nstabluhrd  No  aoonfr  was  it  adopted, 
however  than  It  wai  overthrown  by  ilu' 
force  of  Uivadli\tf  Ruujttan  arnUt««  Hince 
thrn  Tolnnrt  hax  known  imir  frrrdom 
fXfrpt  f<)r  the  pnrlod  brtwrrn  the  (wo 
World  Wnrs 

Today,   IB  yoarn  after  the  nmllnn  of 
the  tenlble  agony  thol  naw  thn  drfrnt 
of  Hitler's  nanism,  Poland  is  dtill   not 
free     PurlnR  the  war  Htalin  prnnii-u<d 
to  ><oe  thRt   free  rlrctlon.'i   \v  err  lulM   In 
Poland    but    this    plediir    was    rynirally 
bru.^hed  under  the  run  and  a  C'ommuiii.st 
government  was  forced  onto  the  poll.sh 
nation   bjr   lUs   soviet  ma.«<ters.     Polond 
still  has  a  Communist  Rovernmcnt  that 
lacks  trenulne  public  support  and  still 
livos  in  the  shadow  of  Soviet  domination. 
AmerlcAns  have  not  forgotten  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  their  long  history  In 
pursuit  of  liberty.     We  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  Poland  may  once  again 
know  true  freedom  and  Independence. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  alive  the  close  personal  relatior^hlp 
between  the  people  of  our  two  countries. 
We  also  seek  through  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  means  to  do  what  we  can 
toward  realizing  the  goal  of  Polish  na- 
tional freedom. 


ture  and  decimate  the  people  Chopin's 
muiic  spoke  for  Poland  and  helped  bind 
the  nation  toHctJirr.  Hl.i  entin-  lift*  u»s 
dfvoipd  to  the  pi  r-ri  vntion  of  Poh»h  rm- 
tlniuiliiy  uiul  idruh  Wp  till  reinrmbrr 
how  important  ("hopinn  mu»ir  wh»  in 
riilnM  thr  rp-il^liuicn  of  the  Polish  |)r(ii)lp 
to  Hitlf'i  s  on>.Uu)Hht«  dinlim  World  War 
II  C'hopln'^  insplilnu  '  polonal^o  Mill. 
talrr"  svml)()li«rd  the  unllod  irnponur  (if 
■\  tullnn  in  the  U\cr  of  thr  ^nvnMO 
ippi  I'Mor 

This  yrnr  also  marks  the  100th  nnnl- 
vrisftiy  (if  tho  birth  of  IiMiarc  Ji\n 
Piiclrrrwskl  thr  "rrivt  poliiih  iirtlnt  hn- 
manltarinn.  nnd  .statesman  A!thou:h 
n  devoted  mu.slrlan  Paderewski  Kave  up 
his  career  at  the  betilnnlnK  of  the  First 
World  War  nnd  ,«:et  himself  the  task  of 
liboiat.nr  his  native  country  It  Is 
widely  recognized  that  he  made  a  great 
contribution  to  Increasing  world  support 
for  the  restoration  of  Poland  as  a  free 
and  Independent  nation  As  honorary 
member  of  the  Poll.'sh  National  Commit- 
tee, and  as  the  friend  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  his  adviser.  Colonel 
House,  Paderew.skl  was  also  Influential  in 
the  United  States.  It  Is  believed  that 
it  was  throuk'h  Paderewskl's  efforts  that 
the  13th  of  President  Wilson's  14  points 
wa.s  devoted  to  Polish  Independence. 
Paderewskl's  service  to  Poland  extended 


age.  In  1940,  after 
in  the  Second  World 
came  to  the  United 
to  encourage  aid  for 


1960 

far   into    his   old 

Poland  had  fallen 

War.    Paderewski 

States  once  again 

his  distressed  homeland.     He  was  then 

80  years  old      In  the  midst  of  these  labors 

he  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  in  the 

service  of  his  country. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  join  together  to- 
day the  great  Polish  Constitution  of  1791, 
and  the  Polish  patriot  musicians — Cho- 
pin and  Paderewski  All  three  are  im- 
portant In  the  history  of  Polish  freedom. 
All  three  are  today  an  inspiration  to  the 
Polish  people  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  full 
freedom  and  national  independence. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  169  years 
ago  a  group  of  patriotic,  liberal,  and 
wise  Polish  leaders  wanted  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  Poland.  They  felt  that  some 
basic  changes  in  their  government  was 
necessary:  and  to  meet  this  imperative 
need  they  drafted  a  new  con.^mution. 
which  was  adopted  and  promulgated  on 
May  3,  1791 

Since  that  year  the  constitution  day 
has  been  celebrated  annually,  and  the 
event  has  been  regarded  a  great  land- 
mark in  Poland's  political  history.  The 
constitution  of  1791  was  a  liberal,  demo- 
cratic dcKument,  and  as  such  it  aimed  to 
reduce  Ihf  power  of  the  monarch  with- 
out impaii  inK  the  authority  of  the  cen- 
tral government  The  government  be- 
came a  limited,  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  constitution  did  away  with  the  old 
class  distinctions  and  class  privileges, 
and  guarfinteed  religious  freedom.  In 
this  re.-'pect  it  embodied  some  of  the  ideas 
of  the  American  Revolution,  as  well  as 
the  Piench  Revolution  The  constitu- 
tion of  course  aimed  at  strengthening 
Poland  by  uniting  all  its  citizens  more 
firmly  In  defense  of  Its  independence. 

In  emtracing  the.se  twin  aims  of 
liberalizing  and  strengthening  the  Poli.sh 
G  iveiiiment  the  eon.stitution  was  a 
major  deniocrutic  in>trumcnt,  and  to  this 
day  It  ■er\'e«  an  a  Hymbol  to  the  Polea  In 
their  tlrelp».s  ,stru^'l^le  foi  fii'«Mlom  and 
independence 

1  1. nil  11  V  j(i;n  III!  Arnii  II  .ii!i  ^i  PolUh 
U**<^«|U   Hi    till    ('i'!t'ln  .ttiKi,   k!    '1)1'  itnni* 

vtrMry  m  ihi>.  .  '.n!  i^v\,\    n.c  i-,  :i«h 

OonstltiiM  m  Dav 

Ml  CIAI  l.ACUII  l«  Ml  Mprakei,  hll- 
tOlle  (lo(Miinrnt»«  icncel  Ihc  *pli  II  nf  thp 
Mr  Ml  \Oi eh  lliev  were  dinftril  |\i»t  iip» 
thr\  icfliMt  tiir-  eluiiiielir  of  tlH)..f  u|u) 
l.a\i  (ltaf!i>(l  Ihiin  Al  Ihr  ^anu  ||mP, 
If  thr\  coiilam  Ideas  and  ideal.'  of  \inl» 
vpi  al  saiidiiy.  then  they  an  locjcsn, 
thpy  are  universal  Such  mi  ta  iii  ve  is 
our  Declaration  of  Indepnuh  tue,  and 
alao  our  Constitution  Nat  m  ally  the 
Poles  re«nid  then-  constitution  of  1791 
In  .such  a  .spirit  And  they  are  quite  Ju.s- 
tlfled  In  doing  .so  for  when  all  is  .said  and 
done,  that  hl.storic  document,  with  its 
limitations  and  sliortcominns  when 
judged  by  today's  standard,  remains  as 
one  of  th(  brightest  landmark.^  in  Po- 
land's moc'ern  political  history 

By  that  constitution  Poland  leaped 
from  medieval  days  to  modern  times,  and 
thus  took  a  long  forward  step.  Its  gov- 
ernment tecame  one  of  limited  mon- 
archy, and  a  responsible  cabinet  system 
of  government  was  established.  Reli- 
gious   toleration    was    guaranteed,    and 
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class  distinctions  were  considerably  re- 
duced. The  electorate  was  enlarged,  and 
certain  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  few  were  made  available  to  the  many, 
the  peasantry  was  brought  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  the  landlords" 
prerogatives  were  sharply  reduced. 
Nearly  all  of  these  provisions  would  have 
repres^ted  sweeping  political  innova- 
tions for  any  country  in  central  and  east- 
em  Europe.  The  promulgation  of  the 
constitution  was  a  symbolic  assertion  of 
Poland's  determination  to  link  her  for- 
tunes with  the  liberal  West. 

Unfortunately  we  know  that  the  Poles 
never  had  the  chance  to  live  under  this 
model  constitution.  Soon  after  its  adop- 
tion, Poland  was  partitioned  emong  her 
three  neighbors  and  thenceforth  Poles 
were  to  live  under  alien  rule  in  their  land 
for  more  than  a  century,  until  in  1918 
they  regained  their  independence. 
Tiiough  the  implementation  of  the  con- 
stitution was  thwarted  by  Poland's  ene- 
mies, yet  the  spirit  of  that  document 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  freedom -loving 
Poles  for  more  than  100  years,  and  that 
Itself  testifies  to  tlie  timelessness  of  the 
ideas  and  ideals  embodied  in  that  his- 
toric document,  the  constitution  of  1791. 

This  year's  anniver.sary  celebration  of 
that  document  coincides  with  the  cen- 
tenary birthday  of  perhaps  the  greetest 
Pole  in  modern  times,  that  of  Ignace 
Paderewski.  As  we  well  know,  he  was 
the  greatest  piano  musician  of  his  day, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  ol  all  lime.  But 
few  of  us  realize  that  he  was  also  among 
the  eminent  statesmen  of  World  War  I 
days.  His  humanity  and  his  patriotism 
was  so  intense  and  so  .sensitive  that 
when  his  countrymen  needed  his  leader- 
ship, he  simply  pushed  aside  his  piano. 
as  If  to  say  goodby  to  It  Indefinitely,  and 
plunged  into  the  task  of  working,  with 
heart  and  .soul,  for  the  Polisli  cause  He 
wti,s  fortunate  to  have  his  efTorUs  brinK 
I.'cedoin  and  independence  to  hi.s  coun- 

'.  :  :!.!!;  iU.:|  !  ■■  tlllll  .'(1  \  A-f  hC  Will  al- 
\',ii>^  Or  I  t  IlirlhltM  fil  \i\  hl.s  lovinu  COUn- 
trymCU.  H»  Wai*.  Im'^fNei  untoiUilialr 
to  Me  hit  Itbrratdl  hoiiulttnd  ome  inme 
OVaiTUn  and  l>t-  laprd  by  lU  mveleiale 
rnp|nl«^  mid  luilniuMs  he  died  iD  uilef 
Uul  llir  \koii(l  I  I  iiiiiMi'  himI  (<!  firedmii 
ramPmbPm  hill'  and  pavr.  Ii.ImiIi  in  hiltl 
uM  til''  eeiiii'Miu  \  ii!  l.ir  |i|i  I  li 

Wr  hiive  nlway-  1mm  n  Krriih  iiilrresl* 
III  .11  Mil'  late  n!  thr  J'lili".  aiut  have 
odrli  exi'ilcil  (MifseUe*  to  the  utmoit 
to.secuie  and  saf('y\iaid  their  Indepeiid- 
enct'  Of  couiM  w  I  had  inn  '-hair  m 
brlni^iitk'  about  till'  1(1)11  III  ol  Poland 
In  IIMH  We  also  hoped  to  have  a  Inrue 
share  al  the  end  of  the  last  war  To 
our  disapjKJintment  and  shock,  we  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  the  Poles  to  have  a  government 
of  their  own  chcK>sinK,  without  the 
Kiemllns  direct  interference  In  the 
end.  unhappy  Poles  were  saddled  vith 
a  Mo.scow-oriented  Communist  regime 
under  which  they  have  no  frecc'om  to 
speak  of,  not  '.*\en  the  freedom  to  cele- 
brate their  Constitution  Day,  or  the 
centenary   of  Paderew;ki's  birth. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  day 
to  announce  and  make  part  of  this  Rec- 
ord a  letter  which  I  received  from  Post- 
master General  Arthur  Summerfield.  In 
it  he  states  that  the  100th  anniversary  of 


Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  will  be  com- 
memorated by  the  issuance  of  a  stamp 
in  his  honor  as  a  champion  of  liberty. 
Let  us  hope  that  liberty  and  freedom 
will  soon  be.  once  again,  the  blessings 
of  Poland. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  Genekal, 

Wa:,hington.  DC.  April  30.  I960. 
Hon.  CoRNELivs  E.  Gallachek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waf<hington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gallagher  Since  I 
received  your  letter  urging  the  issuance  of 
a  'Champion  of  Liberty"  postage  stamp 
commemorating  thie  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study 
to   your  request 

Your  letter  and  the  many  resolutions  I 
received  from  the  leading  American  frater- 
nal and  civic  organizations  stating  the  nu- 
merou.-i  historical  fact,s  and  qualities  ol  Mr 
Paderewski  lead  me  to  conclude  that  he  cer- 
tainly was  an  eminent  statesman  patriot. 
and  a  -.rue  champion  of  liberty  for  his  native 
country  of  Poland  and  the  Western  European 
nations. 

I  personally  have  always  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Paderewski  as  a  world- 
known  personality  in  the  field  of  music  and 
for  his  service  to  the  Western  World  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence  of  all 
mankind. 

I  am  therefore  very  happy  to  announce  to 
you  that  the  stamp  will  be  Issued  sometime 
during  the  fall  of  1960. 

I  was  delighted  to  know  that  you   and  so 
many   of  your   colleagues   in   Congress   have 
such  a  high  regard  for  Mr   Paderewski. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  E.  Scmmerfield. 

Postmaster  General 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  visit  Poland. 

I  found  that  despite  the  detennination 
of  the  Communist  rulers  the  Polish  peo- 
ple still  pos.sess  the  fervor  for  freedom 
that  Is  nowhere  surpa.ssed  in  the  world. 

Thty  share  a  warm  feeling  of  friend- 
ship toward  America  and  are  contemp- 
tuous of  communism  a^  a  way  of  life. 

Th(  couiat'e,  patience,  and  hoj)e  that 
the  l'.i!e.->  display  m  the  caime  of  free- 
dom vhould  make  thlh  day  a  lime  of 
irdedcMiion  of  oui  own  detrriniimtion 
lo  hrrurr  Ireedoin  fVfi  vv,hri'r  in  the 
v^oIld    SMth  ihr  fliin  belief  tlmt  no  oiir 

II  IliMir  denelVlnw  of  fieetloin  Ihnll  Ihr 
peopli  of  I'lilniid 

Novhrir  on  eiuth  ha"  thr  eoiiir.t  for 
a  \va>  of  life  been  moir  ricue  than  In 
I'olanil  Iteie  Ihr  iMur  l)ri\\pi'n  Clm-- 
iiniiily  tuid  cuinmnniMii  hn^  been  loinrd 
and  foUBhl— the  bnttlrmound  brine  th« 
tnmd  of  man  IVupltr  thi  dominant 
position  of  tlie  rommuniM-  and  tlie 
rio.sene.ss  of  Hu.ssla.  the  fierce  faith  of  the 
Polish  j)eopl»'  has  made  e^immunl^m  i)a('k 
down  on  many  (ieeaAton.««  They  have 
made  the  Comniuiiists  renli/e  th.at  the- 
.soul  of  man  is  more  precious  tlutr.  the 
materialistic  blandishments  of  commu- 
nism 

Mr,  KOWALSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
entirely  hftinp  that  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  should  today  be  paying 
tribute  to  the  great  nation  of  Poland  on 
the  occasion  of  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

Not  only  did  Poland  make  a  great  con- 
tribut:on  to  the  very  birth  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  only  did  Poland  give  to 
America  .so  many  of  her  precious  sons 
and  daughters  to  play  important  roles 
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In  the  tremendous  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  great  land,  but,  even  more 
importantly,  Poland  today  stands  before 
the  world  as  the  sjmibol  of  man's  un- 
conquerable desire  for  freedom. 

Poland  today  lives  under  the  will  of 
a  foreign  oppressor,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people  still  bums  unquenchably 
the  fire  of  liberty.  Poland  has  known 
oppression;  her  people  have  suffered 
persecution  before,  but  the  faith  of  the 
nation  and  her  citizens  has  always  re- 
conquered in  the  end. 

"Poland  will  rise  again."  These  last 
recorded  words  of  the  indomitable  Polish 
patriot  and  statesman.  Ignace  Jan  Pad- 
erewski,  are  the  banner  under  which  the 
cause  of  Polish  freedom  marches  today. 
Dignity  for  the  individual  will  not  come 
today,  or  tomorrow,  but  its  eventual  re- 
turn cannot  be  stopped  by  any  Com- 
munist dictators.  It  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  Soviet  mentality, 
but  the  human  spirit  is  powerful,  too. 

This  year's  observance  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance in  that  the  year  1960  also  marks 
the  100th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
great  Paderewski.  to  whom  not  only  Po- 
land but  the  whole  Western  World  owes 
so  much. 

I  was  happy  to  be  informed  yesterday 
by  the  Postmaster  General  that  approval 
has  been  given  the  request  made  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Congress  for 
the  issuance  of  a  special  commemora- 
tive stamp  honoring  Paderewski.  Ap- 
propriately, the  stamp  will  be  issued  as 
one  of  the  "champions  of  liberty"  series, 
for  Paderewski  was  certainly  a  true 
champion  of  liberty  and  a  foremost 
fighter  for  freedom  for  all  men. 

The  Paderewski  Stamp,  to  be  issued  In 
conjunction  with  the  centennial  of  his 
birth  next  November  6.  will  be  another 
chining  symbol  of  Poland's  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Our  1960  observance  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day  Is  also  significant  for  an- 
other reason.  We  are  approaching 
Poland's  millennium. 

It  will  be  surprising  to  many  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  Eastern 
Europe,  but  Poland's  history  goes  back 
far  beyond  that  of  many  Western  na- 
tions. She  was  already  an  establi.":hed 
nation  when,  in  966.  Poland  embraced 
Christianity  and  for  the  first  time  joined 
her  progress  and  her  destiny  with  those 
of  the  Western  World. 

In  just  6  years  Poland  and  those  of 
Polish  heritage  all  over  the  world  will  be 
celebrating  Poland's  millennium.  It  will 
be  a  most  historic  occa.sion,  and  the 
world  cannot  help  but  swe  thout^ht  to 
the  permanency  of  this  liberty-loving 
land  which  has  withstood  the  vici.s-situdes 
of  time  and  fortune  for  10  full  centuries. 

The  spans  of  today's  aggressor  nations 
are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
thousand  years  of  Poland  as  a  Western 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  observe  Poland's 
Constitution  Day,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  review  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Polish  nation  or  the  great  con- 
tributions which  Poland  and  her  people 
have  made  to  American  democracy. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry  have  sei^'ed  their  coun- 
try weU.     They  have  made  their  mark 


in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  pro- 
fessions; they  were  among  the  men  and 
women  who  have  built  America  into  the 
great  Nation  that  she  Is. 

Prom  their  heritage  they  brought  to 
this  land  of  liberty  a  fierce  and  burning 
love  of  independence  and  hatred  of  op- 
pression. There  have  been  no  more  loyal 
Americans,  nor  none  more  ready  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  democracy  and 
democratic  ideals. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  sons 
and  daughters  of  Poland  have  played  a 
most  important  part.  They  worked  un- 
ceasingly for  the  betterment  of  our  cities 
and  towns;  they  built  churches  and 
school*  in  every  corner  of  the  State; 
they  established  newspapers;  they  strug- 
gled to  provide  every  possible  educa- 
tional advantage  for  every  child. 

No  one  can  pay  enough  tribute  to  the 
Polish  immigrants  whose  faith,  self-re- 
liance, love  of  family,  and  determination 
enabled  them  to  perform  feats  of  almost 
superh'uman  accomplishment.  To  their 
sons  and  daughters  they  not  only  taught 
the  lessons  of  good  citizenship,  but  they 
themselves  were  shining  examples  of 
what  they  taught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  Polish  free- 
dom is  the  cause  of  free  men  everywhere 
We  should  take  every  possible  opportu- 
nity to  let  the  people  of  Poland  know  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them,  that  we  still 
know  how  strongly  they  yearn  for  a  re- 
turn of  liberty. 

It  is  for  us  to  inform  them,  and  show 
practically  in  every  way  possible,  that  we 
in  America  are  their  friends,  and  that 
our  hearts  are  stirred  by  their  phght. 
We  must  demonstrate  our  conviction 
that  the  days  of  Soviet  tyranny  will  end 
and  Poland  can  again  take  her  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

In  these  sad  and  bitter  days  in  Po- 
land, the  zeal  for  liberty  which  still 
bums  In  Polish  breasts  should  serve  as 
an  in.spiration  for  all  peoples  every- 
where. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  day  will  be  soon 
when  Poland  will  again  join  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations  and  her  people 
can  walk  with  heads  high  in  a  land  that 
once  again  is  an  independent  nation. 
Let  us  pray  that  the  people  of  Poland 
can  soon  again  enjoy  the  freedom  for 
which  they  have  fought  for  centuries  and 
which  they  so  richly  and  justly  de.<:erve. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  text  of  the  speech  I 
made  Sunday.  May  1.  in  Boston  at  im- 
pressive exercises  conducted  by  the  Pol- 
ish-American Citizens  of  the  Greater 
Boston  area  in  observance  of  the  169th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

The  anniversary'  ceremonies  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can congress.  Eastern  Massachusetts 
District,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Polish 
American  Citizens  Club,  South  Boston. 
The  ttiatenal  follows: 

Polish  Constitution  D.ay 
Reverend  Fathers,  Mr  President,  and 
friends.  It  Is  a  very  high  privilege  and  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  you  on  this 
very  Inspiring  occasion  honoring  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  and  to  meet  with  the  mem- 
b«rs  of  your  outstanding  PoUsh- American 
organization,  your  offlcers.  spiritual  advisers, 
and  friends 


At  the  outset,  I  heartily  congratulate  each 
and  every  one  of  you  for  the  Interest  you 
have  shown,  the  work  you  have  done,  and 
the  support  you  have  given  to  the  Ideals  of 
American  liberty  and  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  Justice  throughout  the  world. 
Loyal  citizenship  like  yours  Is  the  most 
precious  political  contribution  that  you  can 
make  to  protect  and  defend  our  free  way  of 
life.  l>ecause  It  is  Just  as  true  t/>day.  If  nnt 
more  so,  as  when  first  uttered  by  a  great 
American  that  'eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty    " 

You  are  blessed  with  a  great  and  proud 
heritage  indeed,  which  we  so  fittingly  honor 
today.  You  are  the  descendants  and  tlie 
successors  of  a  noble  people  who  throughout 
the  long  centuries  of  history  have  never  fal- 
tered In  their  devotion  to  Ood  and  their 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  freedom 

Time  and  time  again  the  gallant  Polish 
nation  has  been  battered  and  torn  by  the 
ravages  of  war  and  Its  people  have  suffered 
Indescribable  torment  under  the  cruel  bond- 
age of  tyrants  and  oppressors  who  visited 
upon  them  every  Indignity,  every  persecution, 
and  every  torture  known  to  man 

Right  down  to  this  very  hour,  your  brave 
and  noble  people  still  suffer  under  the  lash 
of  a  brutal  tyranny,  perhaps  the  most  ruth- 
less, the  most  barbarous,  and  the  most  un- 
speakable of  recorded   time. 

Other  peoples  -hackled  In  slavery  and 
whlplashed  In  brutality  and  t'irture  by  this 
most  efficiently  organized  of  all  tyrannies 
have  been  weakened  in  body  and  spirit  by 
tlie  great  He,  the  great  conspiracy  of  world 
communism,  and  finally  became  too  weak, 
too  forlorn,  to  fight  back. 

But  not  the  Polish  people.  They  have  been 
beaten,  flogged,  and  Imprisoned,  stripped  of 
their  loved  ones,  denied  their  rights  as  free 
men,  deprived  of  their  right  to  worship  the 
Ood  of  their  choice,  compelled  to  see  their 
priests  and  nuns  Insulted,  cast  Into  Jail, 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  forbidden  to  prac- 
tice their  holy  calling. 

They  have  been  forced  to  stand  by  un- 
armed and  helpless  while  their  constitution 
was  scrapp>ed.  churches  were  desecrated,  their 
sacred  personages  and  their  dear  ones  were 
cruelly  attacked  and  slaughtered  before  their 
very  eyes,  and  yet  they  have  never  given  up 
They  have  never  thrown  In  the  sponpe. 
They  have  never  surrendered  their  birth- 
right. 

They  have  never  permitted  bondage,  per- 
secution, torture,  or  any  other  horrible  af- 
fliction upon  their  persons,  their  dignity,  and 
upon  their  common  rights  as  free  men  to 
swerve  them  from  their  unflinching  purpose 
to  stand  up  bravely  and  courageously  before 
their  tormentors  and  say  to  the  whole  world. 
"We  will  never  give  in;  we  will  die  first." 

You  know  the  background  and  the  shame- 
ful story  of  betrayal,  broken  promises,  and 
breach  of  trust  that  lies  behind  the  delivery 
of  sacred  PoUsh  soil,  the  Polish  nation,  and 
the  Polish  people  to  the  bloodthirsty  tyrants 
of  the  Kremlin  and  I  need  not  recite  It  In 
detail  here 

It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  illegal  and 
unmoral  surrender  of  Polish  territory,  the 
Polish  nation,  and  the  Polish  people  to  Rus- 
sian domination  was  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  In  history,  so  shockingly  devoid  of 
moral  principles,  ethical  doctrines,  legal  va- 
lidity, and  ordinary  political  rights  as  we 
have  known  them  In  the  past  as  to  constitute 
a  gross  violation  of  International  law.  and  a 
calloused  abandonment  of  a  faithful,  cou- 
ra4?eous  ally. 

But  there  Is  hope,  believe  me,  and  there 
will  be  hope  so  long  as  there  Is  a  Poland, 
so  long  as  there  Is  an  America,  and  so  long 
as  there  is  Justice  in  the  world  and  a  Divine 
Ruler  governing  the  affairs  of  mankind 

Some  misguided  people  who  do  not  know 
tJie  PolLsh  people,  and  apparently  do  not 
know  the  American  people  either,  although 
they   profess  sometimes   to  speak  for   them. 
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bSTe  been  of  the  sbalio^  belief  tikMi  after 
s  «rhUe  i'lussiAQ  mMtery  ct  PduukI  iKKLid 
not  o:Uy  oecoo^  &n  mocompUai^ed  lack  but 

would  be  accepted  not  only  by  oUier  aiUorus 
bt::  by  tht-  Pole*  themselves. 

Such  people  are  totally  lacJclsf  to  any  un- 
dentandjtig  of  the  loyalty  the  relleloiis  fattli. 
axkd  the  fierce  detemUnAUon  cf  tb«  PoUsh 
people   for   aelf-determlnaUoD  aud  ftvedom. 

And  tJiese  same  people  certainly  overlook 
and  have  ip-eatly  miscalculated  tbe  attitude 
and  purpa>e  of  Itie  American  people  who  In 
such  large  and  overwhelming  numbers  are 
not  only  sjmpathetlc  w'.th  Poland  in  Its  sor- 
rows and  la  enforced  political  stid  economic 
slavery  bu  are  determined  to  dc  everrthinir 
m  their  po'«>er  to  speed  the  day  when  Poiand 
will  be  Ub<Tated  from  It.?  sh'.okles  and  re- 
stored to  It*  rlghtfvil  and  former  proud  place 
as  a  member  oX  Uie  aucieiy  of  free  ruktions. 

Yes.  the  Anxerlcan  people  are  jeepiy  oon- 
cerr.ed  about  helping  Poland,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  th;.;  great  Nation  has  time  and  ume 
a^ln  on  Constitution  r>ay  and  at  other  time* 
erpressed  Its  Intention  to  help  Poland  secure 
Its  liberatlcn  rrom  unspeakable  Conimimist 
tyranny  and  in  tiie  spirit  of  humanity  and 
jiurtlcw  It  has  extended  the  wwm  bacd  of 
encoura^ment.  succor,  and  assistance  to  the 
sorely  aflUcted  PoUah  people 

Now  we  a{>proa.ci»  another  iummit  confer- 
ence, so-ciiiied,  to  try  to  settle  some  of  the 
problems,  and  to  try  to  ease  some  of  Uie 
tenirton*  that  are  afaictlnjt  the  world  be<«ti»e 
of  the  nel'artous  j-  Ucies  ami  awrre.sslve 
threat*,  and  actions  otf  tbe  Soviet  GoTem- 
ment. 

We  have  had  summit  confe.'ences  t>efare. 
you  »ill  retail,  and  many  of  \is  are  wotider- 
Ing  whethej  the  e:id  results  of  this  one  will 
differ  In  m;vny  respects  from  the  ones  that 
hare  been  he'.d  In  the  past 

There  are  ■otne  of  us.  Indeed  I  ttitnk  tbls 
embraiea  tlie  strong  maJtMTlty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  not  wlUing  to  tr  isi  the 
furiJier  pramlses.  nor  endure  Uie  addlUouai 
Uhreat.-!  an<l  blandishments  of  a  iiaUonal 
leadership  illke  Uiat  of  the  Kremllii  which 
has  Utterec!  the  fields  of  Intemat'onal  di- 
plomacy with  broken  promise*  tn  the  past, 
and  whIcJi  even  now  as  the  allied  naUins 
are  si:ilemn!y  ar.d  h'>!^efuUy  preparing  for  a 
new  sununlt  conference  continues  Its  tirade 
of  Insult  and  abuse  of  our  chosen  leadi>rs.  lU 
campaign  of  mflitration  of  helpless  peoples. 
Its  sUrrlug  up  of  revolution  and  Insun-ectlon 
in  many  filaces.  and  Us  br!u;en,  repeated 
threats  >•!  a:rgTesf1o::  acT\lnst  and  nuclear 
destruction  of  the  entire  free  wi^rld 

To  those  leaders  who  pursue  such  s  courw 
I  win  say  that  they  neither  un^len-tand  the 
temper  of  the  American  people,  nor  do  they 
properly  esUmate  tiie  strength  and  power  of 
this  great  Nation. 

There  will  always  be  those,  to  be  sure,  of  a 
weak  and  vacillating  nature  or  of  definite 
leanings  toward  the  Commun'?5t  syf^tem  It- 
self, who  may  urge  and  try  to  direct  this 
OovemmeTit  to  pursue  the  shameful,  spine- 
less way  of  appeasement. 

But  the  American  people  do  not  favor 
and  Will  never  tolerate  such  a  craven  p  lUcy 

We  are  free  men  and  women,  not  cowards 
and  crlngers  We  well  know  the  difference 
between  freedom  and  slnrer>'.  and  we  are  not 
trolng  to  stand  by  while  mlseutded  leaders  tn 
our  own  country,  or  in  any  other  p»u"t  of  the 
world,  load  us  down  the  ro:id  to  apjjease- 
ment.  to  Cominunist  domliikiion  of  addi- 
tional nations,  and  the  almost  cerialn  loss 
of  our  own  liberties  that  would  be  the  final 
result  of  a  policy  of   appeasement 

This  Nation  does  not  seek  polUica!  p.t*- 
grandleement,  territorial  gain  or  domina- 
tion and  exploitation  of  other  peoples,  nor 
do  we  intend  to  remain  silent  and  unmoved 
while  the  Soviet  pursues  Uiese  objectives. 

Let  the  Soviet  Government  take  due  no- 
tice of  that  fact  Let  their  leaders  know 
that  while  we  ardently  desire,  zealously  seek, 
and  earnestly  work  for  peace,  a  peace  based 
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on  Justice  and  e<]u:t7,  tbat  we  wUl  nerer 
under  any  circumatancee  forfeit  any  pert  of 
our  great  heriuge  of  lil>erty.  nor  wi:i  we  re- 
tnair.  Impa&aive  and  inert  wtule  any  otber 
ni:ion  or  any  oiher  pclltlcal  system  moves  by 
deceit    and   force  to   enslare   mankind. 

Cjh-:  a  word  sbout  our  present  posture. 
Tbif  Nation  has  creat  and  powerful  strength 
let  me  aasure  yen.  We  bare  an  une<iu&Ued. 
effective,  military  and  defense  syneut 
equir>ped  with  Lhe  latest,  largely  unmatched, 
most  devastating  nuclear  weapons  and  ade- 
qui-ie  means  of  usu.g  theru  a^siiiit  any  »^- 
pressive  force  that  d.ircs  to  attack  the  TTnited 
Str^tef  or  attacks  the  security  of  the  free 
w-;  Id 

T^iis  Nation  has  the  ereatejt  economic 
strength,  developed  resourcea,  and  economic 
productivity  th.°.t  this  w_^rld  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  unnvaied  and  unmaiciied  by  any  na- 
uon. 

We  h^>pe  and  pray  that  these  great  re- 
sources of  ours  will  never  be  used  ir.  w;vr- 
fare.  certainly  they  will  never  be  used  for 
!'e>PTe<»".on 

But  let  ihoite  who  hare  their  erw  on  the 
securtty,  Indept  iidence.  wealth  resources,  and 
freedom  of  this  Nation  be  fuUy  noticed  and 
ad\i»ed  that  we  wUl  &ghl  to  the  death  to 
defend  oiir  great  heritage  against  communism 
or    any    other    aggressor. 

Though  some  would  have  us  believe  otlier- 
wlse.  the  fact  Is  that  Russia  Is  not  the  all- 
pi^^erful  snd  invincible  nstion  that  they 
would  hare  us  believe.  We  do  not  under- 
estimate its  pr\-»grr^  and  strength  »  hich  has 
be<a  lmpres*lve  m  eome  limited  areas.  But 
neither    do    we    overesttmate    its    piotentlal. 

Never  in  lu  40-year  history  has  the  Soviet 
Communist  regime  faced  such  difficult  and 
challenging  problems,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. 

It  has  staggering  financial,  economic,  and 
social  problems  at  home  Inrolvlng  dlmlnlsb- 
Inp  food  productivity.  Industrial  Inefficiency, 
short  consumer  goods  supply,  and  need.  want. 
and  low  sLandards  of  living;  stalking  through 
Uc  so-called  k:eophyslcal  heartland  and 
plaguing  Its  coUecUvisi  system. 

For  the  first  time  since  Its  unconsclonrwble 
acquisition  of  other  small  help'.e**  nations 
In  contlne^ital  Europe.  It  I.'-  confronted  with 
the  moet  serious  satellite  trouble  In  the  vlg- 
;>roiis  unrest  of  enslaved  nations  Intent  upon 
txreaklng  away  !rom  the  Soviet  police  state 
orbit  oi  armed  nught  aiMl  ecouonuc  defi- 
ciency. 

Worst  of  ail  from  the  Soviet  staudpolut.  It 
views  with  great  apprehension  the  great 
opre  of  Red  Chli-.a  looming  up  to  threaten 
her  from  the  east  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  with  all  these  gigantic  pn>blems  of  mere 
survival  at  the  Communist  system  and 
throats  to  Its  own  security,  and  the  security 
of  Its  debased  system  on  its  hiuids  that  the 
Soviet  Is  looking  for.  or  Intends,  to  start  a 
world  wiir.  Only  eMrcmc  fanaticism  would 
cause  such  catastrophe. 

I  am  not  suegestlnp  for  a  moment  that  we 
can  rely  on  the  pood  will,  good  faith,  or 
peaceful  purpose  of  the  Kremlin. 

Knowing  the  Marxist  aim  of  world  con- 
quest, we  must  be  prepared  for  every  oon- 
tingency  that  m.ty  arise.  millLarily.  eco- 
nomically, and  above  all  spiritually,  because 
It  will  be  largely  In  the  realm  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, spiritual  belief  and  the  contlntted 
hiKh  faith,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  of  the 
Amcrlcau  people,  its  well  as  anned  and  eco- 
nomic sti^ngth.  during  the  immediate  years 
alicad  thai  the  triumph  of  freedom  over 
slavery  can  best  be  assured.  lu  this  contest 
with  serfdom,  the  Nation  must  renounce  and 
reject  the  threatening  softening  Influences 
of  craiw  materialism  and  licentious  pagan- 
ism and  rigorously  apply  our  time-tested 
spiritual  and  moral  values  to  every  part  of 
American  life. 

Just  another  brief  reference.  I  recently 
Introduced  in  tlie  House  of  Represtntatnes  a 
resolution  once  more  bringing  to  the  atten- 


tion i€  the  Confreas  and  tbe  Amerxran  peo- 
ple aiid  the  leaders  who  wUi  rcfwesctit  us  at 
tbe  sunumt  cvMifcrenoe  the  urptaej  ol  the 
Uberauon  of  Pc^and  and  other  s;:bject  iia- 
tia:^  being  held  in  the  ruthless  \»i*  of  c^th- 
munl^m  Tl\ls  reso'.ution  l5  sho^rt  and  I  w;".'. 
read  ^^e  esa»r.tlal  part.?  urp.r;,:  y.-",:  to  trive 
It  Tvur  wholehearted  and  r.-.oet  rlyorv-^us 
rapp<  rt 

"Tb*  Congress  oT  the  United  State*  also 
urges  the  President  to  open  up  f<,v  d^scus- 
sicu  a:id  sett. erne:. t  aii  those  quesu.^ns  per- 
taining to  tlie  sovt'rei^nty.  the  couUvU.  the 
iiidependenc*  and  the  freedom  of  Poland. 
LiUiuiiiia,  Latvia,  Rur.-.Ar.ia.  Bulcar'.a.  East 
Gerrci'iy  ai-.cl  c-ther  n.'ttl.-r.s  which  rrm.Mr. 
ui.^etted  by  \  irtue  of  failvire  to  connraimate 
ar.T  rr.<k)or  comprehenalre  treetT  of  peai^ 
foliowlair  World  War  11:  and 

"To  exjTress  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  sense 
of  the  Ockr.greas  of  the  United  States  t.hat  no 
lasting  peace  can  be  established  until 

"  lat  The  principle  of  seif-detexm.iist-on  Is 
appUed  to  all  nauoiis,  great  and  ;^n:.all.  so 
that  the  enslaved  may  be  Uberated;  and 

•■(bi  the  S».^vlet  Gv  vernment  cea.«es  and  de- 
sists from  threats  itf  atrgression.  encvnirafre- 
ment  to  agtrresslon.  and  conspiracy  to  exrne 
agtrreetdon  in  other  nations.  aiKl  from  the 
material  and  ldeoK^srlcal  supfy^^t  of  rerolu- 
tlonary  and  subversire  movements  designed 
to  supplant  free  governments  with  0<«i- 
munistlc  depousni  in  tlie  Western  Kcnil- 
sphere  and  il.rou^hout    the  world. 

"(C)  Prupi'<S4Us  for  Ir.tcrn.ntloiial  disarma- 
ment and  control  of  nuclear  wesjvms  snd 
energr  by  pToper  inspections  saf efruards  " 

I  hope  this  will  be  done  It  would 
strengtlien  our  chances  for   a   Just  peace 

B<>fore  I  cK»se.  however.  I  want  to  leave 
with  our  glorious  Polish  aUles  this  message 
Stand  firm  IDoot  be  dismayed  or  dis- 
couraged Continue  your  f^ght  lor  the  Pol- 
ish cause,  which  Is  a  holy  cause  If  there 
ever  was  one,  because  It  Is  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  and  the  Ood -given  rights  of 
mnn. 

Continue  to  stand  uprl^t.  fearless,  cour- 
ageous, and  r.ealoMs  in  your  love  of  Ood, 
and  In  your  cevotion  snd  Jojraity  to  America. 
Stand  loyally  and  grateiuliy  In  FUi>port  of 
great  ouUitanding  leaders  like  Moiisi^uor  Sl- 
kora,  Monslgnor  Lckarc.-y<t.  Father  Skonleckl, 
and  the  cthrrs  In  the  lofty,  spiritual  field 
who  hare  directed  your  loyalties,  your  ef- 
forts, and  your  obje^-tlves  so  wisely  and  so 
weU 

Above  ail.  let  us  all  have  the  faith,  and. 
God  willuig.  Uie  EtrengUi  and  pur|X)se.  to 
preserve  ai»d  perpetuate  our  great  fri>e  gov- 
ernmcMt,  and  to  sjieed  the  day  when  brave. 
noble  Poland  may  enjoy  its  own  constitution 
day  and  Join  us  in  freedom  and  peace. 

Thank  you  all. 

Mr.  MILI-ER  of  New  Yorlt.  The 
greatest  hope  of  Western  civilization  for 
the  emajicipation  of  the  millions  who 
now  arc  slaves  of  conixiiunism  rests  in 
s.  -.nothing  wholb'  removed  from  hy- 
drogen boiiibs.  intercontinental  missiles 
and  space  weapons— although  we  must 
maintain  Uiese  dctcrrcnus  becaiLse  of  the 
aggics.sive  nature  of  our  enemies  who 
arc  dedicated  to  world  domination. 

The  true  hope  for  a  free  world  zests 
rather  in  the  hcart.s  of  men— men  whose 
devotion  to  piinciplcs  of  freedom  and 
liberty  burns  fiercely. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  is 
the  flame  which  licks  most  insidiously  at 
tlie  foundations  of  communism.  It  is  a 
fire  wliich  cannot  be  extinguished  even 
by  the  most  awesome  and  cruel  force 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Today,  as  it  has  for  centuries,  this 
blaze  burns  brightly  in  Poland,  despite 
an  oppression  so  heartless,  so  savage  as 
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to  make  the  mere  suggestion  of  true  lib- 
erty seem  ridiculous. 

We.  who  are  descended  of  those  who 
spilled  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  at  Lexington,  at  Chateau  Thier- 
ry in  Prance,  on  the  sand  beaches  of  the 
Pacific,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Korea, 
appreciate  and  understand  the  cen- 
turies-old desire  for  dignity  and  human 
freedom  which  bums  within  the  hearts 
of  all  civilized  men.  We,  who  have 
fought  so  long  and  bitterly  to  defend  our 
own  freedoms,  cannot  help  but  feel  these 
blessings  should  be  available  to  everyone 
everywhere. 

Along  with  our  strong  feelings  about 
freedom  is  an  acute  awareness  that  the 
time  must  come  when  those  gallant 
peoples,  who  still  are  held  prisoners 
within  the  Poland  of  their  birth,  may  see 
their  indomitable  homeland  break  free 
of  Red  shackles  and  resume  Its  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

History  has  proved  that  nowhere  In 
the  world  is  the  love  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence stronger  than  in  Poland. 
The  Intense  patriotism  of  the  Polish 
people  Is  not  confined  to  any  single 
class,  or  group,  but  is  common  to  all 
people  of  Polish  birth  or  descent, 
whether  they  are  captives  within  the 
Soviet-erected  prison  of  international 
communism  or  are  among  the  7  million 
Americans  in  whose  veins  flow  Polish 
blood. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  Poland's 
greatest  patriots  were  better  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  their  musical 
genius,  and  others  of  Polish  birth,  such 
as  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  Casimir 
Pulaski,  so  intensely  were  devoted  to 
freedom  that  they  crossed  oceans  to  fight 
tyranny. 

Kosciusko,  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  American  fight  against  the 
British  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  Pulaski,  who  died  for  the  United 
States  in  the  Battle  of  Savannah,  were 
military  men.  Kosciusko  was  a  distin- 
guished Polish  general  and  became  one 
of  that  nation's  greatest  heroes  when 
he  led  an  unsuccessful  but  valiant  revo- 
lution against  Russian  and  Priissian  op- 
pression in  1794.  Pulaski  was  well 
known  as  a  military  man  before  he  or- 
ganized cavalry  units  for  the  American 
military  cause.  To  both  of  these,  fight- 
ing was  a  profession  and  patriotism  and 
freedom  were  principles.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  America  that  each  posse.ssed 
great  military  ability  and  was  so  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  independence. 

In  short,  both  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski, 
two  of  the  greatest  military  men  in  the 
history  of  two  nations — Poland  and  the 
United  States — could  be  expected  to  lead 
men  in  warfare  because  that  was  their 
profession.  What  was  unusual  about 
them  was  that  they  used  their  profes- 
sional ability  wherever  It  could  help  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence. 

But  even  more  unusual  were  the 
contributions  made  by  Frederic  Chopin 
and  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  who  be- 
longed to  the  world  of  music — not  one  of 
fighting  and  political  principles. 

And  yet,  even  though  such  causes  en- 
tailed the  greatest  possible  sacrifices, 
each  threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into 
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the  battle  for  freedom,  each  gave  his  life 
to  the  Poland  of  his  birth. 

Chopin,  because  of  his  intense  patri- 
otism, lived  in  exile  most  of  his  life,  but 
everywhere  he  went,  he  carried  an  urn 
of  Polish  soil. 

In  aJl  his  music,  there  was  either  the 
sadnesB  of  an  oppressed  people  or  the 
stirring  strains  which  could  arouse  men 
to  rise  up  against  their  oppressors 

Today,  most  of  us  recognize  the  works 
of  this  ascetic  and  physically  tortured 
patriot  only  as  the  greatest  piano  com- 
positions ever  written.  We  listen  In 
raptui-e  to  his  Revolutionary  Etude,  his 
Polonaise  MiUtalrc  as  the  products  of  a 
true  ganlua 

But  we  forKct  that  thp.so  wore  the 
works  9,0  hated  by  the  barbarians  who, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  held  Poland 
in  bondage  as  she  today  Is  held 

We  forget  that  this  wa^  the  music 
which  stirred  Polish  people  to  attack, 
even  when  hopeles.sly  outnumbered, 
those  who  held  her  in  slavery. 

We  torget  that  because  of  this  music, 
the  Russian  forces  occupying  Poland 
took  Chopin's  piano,  hurled  It  into  the 
streets  and  smashed  it  into  bits.  They 
silenced  his  piano,  but  not  his  soul. 

We  forget,  too,  that  when  this  great 
pianist,  composer,  and  patriot  died,  his 
heart  was  sent  to  the  little  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross  in  Warsaw  to  rest 

Just  as  the  greatest  composer  of  piano 
music  devoted  his  life  to  Polish  freedom, 
so  did  the  greatest  concert  pianist  of  his 
day — and.  according  to  many  critics,  the 
greatest  of  all  time. 

The  immortal  Paderewski  gave  up  his 
beloved  piano  at  the  beginnine:  of  World 
War  I  to  battle  for  Polish  freedom 

During  1917  and  1918.  he  served  as 
Poland's  representative  in  Washington 
and  was  primarily  responsible  for  swing- 
ing American  support  behind  Polish 
independence.  In  1918  and  1919,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Polish  Repub- 
lic. Aa  president  of  the  Polish  delega- 
tion at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in 
1919,  he  signed  the  treaty  through 
which  Poland  regained  her  independ- 
ence. He  served  Poland  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Republic. 

While  living  in  retirement  in  Switzer- 
land in  1939,  Paderewski  again  saw  his 
beloved  homeland  threatened  by  its  tra- 
ditional enemies — Germany  and  Russia. 
Despite  his  age  and  infirmity.  Paderew- 
ski came  to  the  United  States  to  enlist 
aid  for  his  people  He  arrived  here  No- 
vember 6.  1940,  his  80th  birthday,  and 
immediately  began  an  extensive  speak- 
ing tour,  against  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians. 

A  few  months  later,  while  addressing 
a  group  of  Polish  war  veterans,  he  was 
stricken  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
which  took  his  life. 

His  last  words,  uttered  as  his  brilliant 
and  devoted  battle  came  to  an  end.  were: 
•Polska  powstanie"— Poland  will  rise 
again. 

Today,  as  we  observe  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day,  let  us  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  the  task  of  fulfilling  the  last 
expressed    wish  of  a    great  man.     We 


must  assure  the  world  that  our  people 
cannot  live  In  peace  while  our  Polish 
brothers  are  held  in  slavery  We  must 
reassert  our  determination  to  support  in 
every  way  possible  independence  for  the 
Polish  people. 

In  this  pledge.  I  feel  we  can  give  the 
oppressed  and  the  exiled  some  degree  of 
hope  on  the  169th  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  Day. 

In  It,  we  may  also  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  Poland  in  the  150th  anniver- 
sary year  of  Chopin's  birth  and  the  100th 
of  Paderewskis  birth  for  the  contribu- 
tions each  made  to  music  and  human 
liberty 

In  such  an  action,  we  may  rekindle 
the  flame  that  burned  so  brightly  In  the 
heart.s  of  Chopin,  Paderew.skl,  Pulaski, 
and  Ko.sclusko 

For  this  flame  can  ignite  the  fires 
which  Inevitably  must  destroy  the  mon- 
ster of  communism  and  cremate  the  last 
vestiges  of  oppression 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  18th  century  unhappy 
Poles  were  having  internal  as  well  as  in- 
ternational troubles.  Their  govern- 
mental system  was  autocratic  and  un- 
wieldy, and  the  country  was  surrounded 
by  three  powerful  neighbors,  always 
ready  to  overrun  it  These  three 
powers — Au.stria,  Pru.ssia,  and  Russia — 
had  already  grabbed  part  of  Poland,  and 
were  preparing  to  partition  it  once 
more.  Poles  were  fully  aware  of  such 
dangers.  They  felt  that  if  their  govern- 
mental system  could  be  reformed,  and 
old  obstructive  methods  could  be  aban- 
doned, then  internally  the  country  would 
become  stronger,  and  thus  better  pre- 
pared to  face  external  dangers.  With 
that  definite  purpose  in  mind  they  began 
the  reforming  and  reconstructing  move 
in  1788.  which  culminated  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

This  Constitution  forms  a  great  land- 
mark both  in  Poland's  history  and  aLso 
in  the  history  of  liberal,  constitutional 
government  in  Kurope.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  efforts,  put  forth  without 
resorting  to  revolutionary  means.  In 
which  the  unlimited  and  autocratic  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  was  reduced. 
Responsible  cabinet  form  of  government 
was  estabhshed  and  the  popularly  elect- 
ed legislature  took  on  real  importance 
Townsmen  were  given  certain  political 
rights,  and  the  peasantry  was  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  For  all 
these  important  changes  the  Constitu- 
tion was  hailed  as  a  real  charter  for  the 
liberties  of  the  underprivileged.  It  is 
true  that  the  unfortunate  turn  of  inter- 
national events  prevented  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
but  the  fine  ideas  and  ideals  embodied  in 
it  became  the  political  creed  of  freedom- 
lovinfr  Poles.  To  this  day  they  cherish 
tho.se  ideas  as  fervently  as  did  their  fore- 
bears 169  years  ago. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
friends  of  a  free  Poland  and  Poles  every- 
where will  celebrate  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

Only  2  years  after  ratification  of  our 
own  Constitution,  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  was  adopted.  This  document, 
like  our  own,  was  bom  of  a  battle  for 
independence  fought  against  overwhelm- 
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Ing  odds.  Unfortunately,  Russian  arms 
duplicity  deferred  the  cherished  hope 
that  Poles  might  govern  themselves  as 
free  men. 

Today,  in  Poland,  freedom-loving  citi- 
zens again  are  resisting  Russian  domi- 
nation and  are  drawing  deep  inspiration 
and  hope  from  the  celebration  of  this 
si4;nificant  anniversary.  May  thty  be 
strengthened  In  their  determination  by 
the  knowledge  free  men  everywhere  .sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  struggle. 

It  is  fUting  that  we  commemorate 
such  glorious  moments  of  history  so  we 
may  preserve  the  noble  traditions  of  do- 
mot'racy  which  arc  the  heritage  of  every 
American  and  the  goal  of  reprcssid 
l>ooplcs. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  7 
million  Americans  of  PolLsh  de^scent  are 
celebrating  Polish  Constitution  Day.  I 
know  all  Americans  Join  with  them  in 
the  hope  that  .someday  the  people  of 
Poland  will  again  live  under  the  free 
.spirit  In  which  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  was  conceived. 

Judged  by  any  standard  and  meas- 
ured by  any  yardstick,  that  historic  docu- 
ment remains  as  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral, democratic,  and  quite  propre.sslve 
Instruments  of  government  of  the  18th 
century  The  Polish  Constitution  made 
a  real  landmark  In  Poland's  r>olltlcal 
historj'  and  it  also  had  great  signifi- 
cance In  Europe's  constitutional  history. 

By  that  constitution  Poland  over- 
hauled its  old  and  unwieldly  governmen- 
tal structure  and  not  only  brought  it 
up  to  date,  but  it  also  strengthened  the 
country  Internally  by  uniting  all  classes 
of  the  people  behind  the  rejuvenated 
government.  Poland  became  a  limited 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  cabinet 
type  of  government  respon5ible  to  par- 
liament The  popularly  elected  legl.';la- 
tlve  chamber  was  vest4:^d  with  real  leg- 
islative powers,  and  the  basis  of  the 
electorate  was  considerably  broadened. 
Town.'^men  were  given  considerably  more 
share  in  the  government,  and  many  class 
distinctions  were  abolished.  Religious 
toleration  was  guaranteed.  With  these 
and  many  protn^essive  features  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  was  ju-stly  hailed  by 
all  liberals  and  lovers  of  ordered  democ- 
racy. Of  course,  we  are  painfully  aware 
that  the  Poles  never  had  the  chance  to 
live  under  this  con.stitution  because  of 
the  destruction  of  their  country  by  their 
rapacious  neighbors,  but  they  fervently 
cherished  the  fine  spirit  embodied  in 
that  document,  and  on  this  169th  anni- 
versary' celebration  they  still  cling  to 
that  spirit. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  Poland 
on  their  Constitution  Day. 

Today,  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Poland  Is 
forced  to  sufTer  under  the  yoke  of  the 
barbaric  and  tyrannical  forces  which 
rule  all  of  Eastern  EMrope  from  behind 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  But  despite 
constant  Communist  pre!=sures  and  re- 
newed efforts  to  re-Stalinize  the  Govern- 
ment, the  faith  of  the  people  of  Poland 
has  not  been  shaken  and  I  am  confident 
that  no  amount  of  religious  and  political 


F)ersecution  will  ever  destroy  the  will  of 
the  Poles  to  be  again  free  and  independ- 
ent. 

In  966,  a  full  500  years  before  the 
discovery  of  America  Poland  accepted 
Christianity  and  irrevocably  joined  her 
destiny  with  Western  civilization  and 
Latin  culture.  I  am  not  dispwsed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  transitory  power  of  a  god- 
less dictatorship  such  as  that  which  now 
prevails  in  Russia  will  long  alter  the 
course  of  Polish  history. 

However,  the  present  plight  of  Uic  Poles 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  we  who  cherish 
freedom  as  they  do  must  grasp  evcr>'  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
of  Poland  that  we  are  their  friends,  that 
their  lot  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  U.S.  that  their  cause  stirs  our  minds  and 
hearts. 

1  his  session  today  will  serve  to  assure 
the  PulLsh  people  that  Americans  have 
not  forgotten  their  pledf;e  to  help  Poland 
and  enslaved  peoples  ever>'where  regain 
their  freedom  and  Independence,  and  I 
urn  proud  to  be  able  to  participate. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  join  my  many  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  noting  this  day  of  May  3  as  one  of 
hope  for  all  Polish  people  throughout  the 
world. 

This  countiT  which  is  marking  the  an- 
niversary of  their  May  3.  1791,  Constitu- 
tion, is  now  more  determined  than  ever 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyrant  of  com- 
munism and  once  again  return  to  the 
free  world  as  a  p)eace-loving  nation. 

The  Polish  people  throughout  the 
world  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
fervent  fight  and  continued  hope  in  this 
struggle  against  the  imperialLstic  powers 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  have  con- 
stantly since  1939,  schemed  to  envelop 
thi.s  country  in  so-called  peace  treaty 
maneuvers. 

As  the  Representative  from  the  First 
District  of  New  Jersey.  I  send  hope  and 
courage  to  these  p>oople  who  are  cease- 
lessly endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  suppression  and  wish  to  let  this  day 
stand  as  a  constant  reminder  to  those  of 
us  here  who  enjoy  democracy  and  peace 
of  the  evils  and  pitfalls  of  the  Communist 
regime. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Poles  are  a  great  and  gifted  people,  and 
they  have  great  deeds  and  accomplish- 
ments to  their  credit.  Tliey  are  known 
not  only  as  diligent  and  con.scientiou5 
workers,  but  they  are  also  admired  as 
accomplished  and  great  masters  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences.  They  are  no  less 
famous  as  brave  and  courageous  war- 
riors for  great  human  cau.ses.  We  can 
easily  testify  to  this  when  we  recall  the 
role  played  by  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  In 
our  War  of  Independence.  And  they 
have  also  been  great  improvisors  of  in- 
stitutions and  governments.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1791  is  a  case  in  point. 

Lat^  in  the  18th  century  when  their 
country  was  under  threats  of  aggres- 
sion, and  they  were  about  to  lose  their 
independence,  Poles  did  a  splendid  job 
in  remodeling  their  governmental  ma- 
chinery. They  then  hoped  that  by  such 
important  and  Impressive  changes,  they 
could  strengthen  their  government  and 


thus  be  in  better  position  to  resist  the 
aggressors.  This  constitution  made  Po- 
land a  limited  monarchy,  and  introduced 
a  responsible  cabinet  system  of  govern- 
ment. Parliamentary  representation 
was  expanded,  and  the  many  class  dis- 
tinctions were  wiped  out.  At  the  time, 
and  even  in  later  years,  this  constitu- 
tion was  regarded  a  lioeral.  democratic, 
and  progressive  document,  the  first  of  its 
kind  adopted  in  any  country  In  central 
and  eastern  Einope.  As  such  it  marked 
a  great  step  In  Poland's  political 
liistory. 

We  know  tliat  the  Poles  did  not  have 
the  freedom  and  the  privilege  to  live 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion. Soon  after  Its  promulgation  Po- 
land was  invaded  by  Its  aggressive  neit;h- 
bors.  and  then  partitioned  among  them. 
Polish  Independence  was  gone,  £^.nd  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  1791  lived  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  It  was 
the  working  of  that  spirit  which  re- 
created the  Polish  Republic  in  1918.  and 
we  can  confidently  hope,  on  this  169th 
anniversary  celebration  of  that  historic 
document,  that  through  the  working  of 
that  same  spirit  Poles  will  regain  their 
full  freedom  and  Independence  once 
more. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  colleagues 
m  paying  tribute  to  the  heroic  Polish 
people  who.  on  May  3,  observed  the 
169th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Polish  Constitution.  It  is  with  equal 
feelings  of  great  sadness  that  I  think  of 
the  many  years  since  the  promulgation 
of  this  Constitution  during  which  it  lay 
unused  while  tyrants  enslaved  the  Polish 
people.  Since  the  first  partition  of  Po- 
land in  1772.  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  period  between  World  Wars  I  and 
n,  the  Poles  have  known  only  strife  and 
oppression. 

The  Polish  people  today  live  in  hope; 
in  hope  of  peace,  liberty,  and  justice. 
Despite  all  adversities,  such  high  hopes 
have  never  diminished  In  their  hearts. 
Their  desire  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence has  been  nurtured  by  the  brilliance 
and  devotion  of  Poland's  patriots.  In 
the  vanguard  of  such  patriotic  heroes. 
Poland  proudly  boasts  the  great  com- 
poser Fi-ederic  Chopin. 

Thls  year.  In  addition  to  commemo- 
rating the  birth  of  her  Constitution,  Po- 
land observes  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Chopin,  one  of  her  noblest 
citizens.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  brief  tribute  to  Chopin 
which  was  written  by  George  J.  Olszew- 
ski of  New  York  and  was  distributed  by 
the  Polish  American  Congress.  Mr. 
Olszewski's  article  follows  in  part : 

In  his  youth  Chopin  was  forced  into  exile 
by  the  Rus.«^lans  because  of  the  revolution- 
ary cliaracter  of  his  music.  Some  20  years 
t>efore  his  birth  Poland  was  partitioned  by 
Russia.  Prussia,  ar.d  Austria  and  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  was  dominated  by  occupying 
forces  of  these  tliree  p>owers  as  it  is  domi- 
nated today  by  the  Communists. 

Chopin  found  safe  haven  In  Paris,  where 
he  continued  to  live  and  to  compose  In  the 
freedom  which  Prance  has  traditionally  ex- 
tended to  the  persecuted  of  all  nations.  In 
exile  Chopin  was  kept  Informed  by  family 
and  friends  of  the  dire  plight  of  hi*  native 
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land.  Throughout  his  life  an  urn  of  Polish 
earth  remained  In  Chopin's  room  to  remind 
him  of  hla  origin.  He  breathed  into  bis 
music  the  undying  love  of  an  exile  for  hla 
homeland. 

This  Polish  son  was  not  only  an  ardent 
and  Intense  patriot  but  wtw  God's  choeen 
musical  spokesman  for  a  Poland  ravaged 
by  occupation  forces.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
liberty,  and  Independence.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  voice  of  this  patriot  has  in- 
spired and  guided  his  tortured  nation 
through  the  pangs  and  Ignominies  of  blood- 
shed and  brutal  occupation.  His  voice  was 
the  voice  of  music.  It  was  the  undying 
voice  of  Frederic  Francois  Chopin 

Throughout  the  Intense  39  years  of  his 
life,  the  voice  of  Chopin's  mxislc  rose  as  a 
hymn  of  liberty.  It  swept  from  his  tiny  cell 
on  the  Island  of  Majorca  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  spread  throughout  Prance,  Eng- 
land, and  all  of  continental  Europe.  It 
penetrated  the  most  remote  corners  of  his 
native  land  to  plague  the  oppressors. 

The  occupation  forces  sought  to  suppress 
the  compelling,  arousing  voice  of  Chopin's 
music.  The  Germans  forbade  Its  playing: 
the  Russians  crashed  his  piano  Into  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  But  the  Jangled  crashing 
of  Chopin's  piano  became  transmuted  into 
noble  strains  of  the  Revolutionary  Etude 
itself.  What  a  supreme  weapon.  The  voice 
of  Chopin  could  not  be  silenced,  for  music 
was  the  weapon  beyond  compare  The  op- 
pressors could  not  grasp  It:  they  could  not 
silence  it;  they  could  not  tear  It  from  the 
hearts  of  a  people  seelclug  liberty. 

Throughout  the  years  this  vital  weapon  has 
retained  Its  mystic  potency.  During  World 
War  I  and  again  when  pagan  hordes  Invaded 
Poland  in  World  War  IT.  It  was  the  music  of 
Chopin  which  majestically  sounded  the  call 
to  battle  from  the  Warsaw  radio  and  tri- 
umphantly led  the  resistance.  Throughout 
the  bitter  struggle  which  followed,  Polish 
sons  ard  daughters  were  inspired  to  untold 
feats  of  heroism.  They  rose  from  prisons 
and  concentration  camps:  from  hidden  caves 
and  dugouts  in  the  woods;  from  the  sewers, 
rubble,  and  ruins  of  Polish  cities.  They 
struck  a  last  blow  for  Polish  independence 
to  the  penetrating,  commanding,  and  In- 
spiring themes  of  the  "Polonaise  Mllitalre." 
Chopin's  music  symbolized  the  united  re- 
sponse of  a  nation  which  resisted  the  on- 
slaughts of  its  oppressor. 

The  militant  nationalistic  spirit  is  but  one 
facet  of  the  genius  of  Chopin.  He  speaks  not 
only  for  the  physically  and  spiritually  op- 
pressed of  his  own  nation  but  for  all 
humanity.  His  music  carries  a  message  of 
spiritual  tranquillity  to  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations,  for  Its  appeal  is  varied — to  some  It 
may  be  emotional  or  spiritual,  to  others 
artistic  and  intellectual.  All  agree,  how- 
ever, on  its  benign  Influence,  for  the  power  of 
Chopln'8  compositions  stems  from  the  very 
foundation  of  music  which  Is  an  expression  of 
life  Itself  It  stems  from  the  forces  of  crea- 
tion and  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  His 
music  lives  In  the  breath  of  the  wind,  in  the 
mvuTnur  of  the  forests,  and  in  the  flow  of 
the  rivers.  It  lies  in  the  very  blood  of  our 
veins  reflecting  every  sensation  of  Joy.  grief, 
sorrow,  happiness,  anguish,  delusion,  and 
ecstasy  which  grips  the  heart  and  soul  of 
man  The  melodies  of  Chopin's  music  flow 
unbroken  across  the  starry  pathway  of  the 
sky.  They  flow  unbroken  above  the  range  of 
human  speech  and  sweep  the  entire  universe. 
Chopin's  music  shall  live  on  through  the 
endless  eons  of  time,  its  voice  shall  carry  his 
message  to  countless  unborn  generations 
As  the  heroes  of  the  past  have  fought  for 
their  precious  ideals  and  Inherent  rights, 
may  Chopin's  clarion  message  inspire  the 
generations  of  the  future. 

Let  us  recall  the  words  of  another  heroic 
Pole.     Speaking  at  the  opening  ceremonies 


of  the  Chopin  Centenary  Festival  in  Poland 
In    1910,   the  great  Ignace   Paderewski  said: 

"Here,  at  this  moment,  there  rises  an\ld 
us.  above  us,  the  radiant  spirit  of  one  who 
was.  What  light,  what  valor,  what  energy 
were  his.  What  strength  of  endeavor  he 
showed  in  the  midst  of  suffering  Through 
trouble  and  afllictlon,  through  heartache, 
through  creative  pain,  he  marked  to  his 
country's  glory  the  burning  trace  of  his 
existence.  By  a  bloodless  fight  on  the  plains 
of  peaoe,  he  assured  the  victory  of  Polish 
thought 

"Bles«ed  be  the  past,  the  great,  the  sacred 
past,  which  brought  him  forth." 

Today  Poland  hopes  that  once  again 
it  may  be  free  We  shaie  that  hope. 
We  hope,  indeed  we  pray  that  Poland 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  might 
enjoy  that  freedom  and  liberty  which 
was,  and  is,  embedded  in  the  music  of 
Frederic  Chopin  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
3d  of  May. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d  of 
May  1960,  marks  the  169th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, with  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
and  with  the  countless  friends  of  the 
Polish  people  everywhere,  in  celebrating 
this  great  document's  adoption.  The 
Polish  Constitution,  patterned  after  our 
own  Constitution,  remains  even  today  a 
symbol  of  mans  eternal  struggle  for 
freedom  and  justice. 

The  Polish  people,  ruled  today  by  a 
government  subservient  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  never  lost  their  sense  of 
nationalism  and  their  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  liberty. 

And  this  observance  today  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will,  we  de- 
voutly hope,  serve  as  a  message  to  these 
brave  people  that  we  in  America  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  concern  for 
them;  that  we  do  not  accept  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Poland;  and  that  we 
shall  work  constantly  toward  the  goal 
of  total  freedom  for  the  Polish  people. 

The  Polish  people  have  been  forced 
before  to  relinquish  their  rights.  But  I 
am  confident  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
Polish  love  of  liberty,  justice,  and  free- 
dom will  prevail  over  despotism, 

Mr.  DONOHUK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
169th  ajiniversary  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  all  Americans  of  every  racial  des- 
cent join  with  the  people  of  Poland  in 
a  prayer  for  Polish  independence  and  a 
renewed  pledge  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  restoration  of  liberty  and  freedom  to 
Poland  and  the  rest  of  the  enslaved 
Christian  world. 

No  one  who  undersunds  the  great 
contribution  to  our  own  independence 
of  the  immortal  Polish  heroes  of  the  Rev- 
olution or  who  ha.s  read  of  the  glorious 
history  of  Poland  in  defense  of  Chris- 
tian principles  can  help  having  tre- 
mendous admiration  for  the  courage, 
patience,  and  fortitude  of  the  Polish 
people  in  their  current  struggle  to  regain 
independence. 

Heroic  Poland  pave  us  the  best  and 
most  in^iring  modern  example  of  sacri- 
fice for  Christian  principle  in  that  ter- 
rible engagement  with  the  Communists 
in  1920.  The  Polish  people  proved  then 
to  the  world  that  they  were  among  the 
very,  very  few  who  early  recognized  the 
planned  and  determined  Kremlin  objec- 


tive of  reducing  the  free  world  to  pagan 
slavery.  Would  that  we  had  wisely 
learned  from  their  example  and  the  re- 
cent years  of  too  much  appeasement  and 
too  often  retreat,  of  developing  world 
confusion  and  of  increasing  turmoil, 
might  well  have  been  avoided. 

The  price  the  Polish  p>eople  paid  for 
their  early  courageous  resistance  to  Com- 
munist attack  was  catastrophic  and  the 
blow  was  even  more  severe  when  it  ap- 
peared that  their  supposed  allies  turned 
their  backs  upon  and  heads  away  from 
their  cruel  plight  under  Soviet  subjuga- 
tion and  tyranny.  The  debt  the  free 
world  owes  to  heroic  Poland  for  her 
courageous  .struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nist horde  40  years  ago  still  remains  un- 
paid and  will  remain  a  blot  upon  the 
moral  integrity  of  this  country  and  the 
United  Nations  until  it  is  paid. 

That  is  why  we  as  Americans  must 
never  relax  our  efTorts  to  help  the  Polish 
people  to  reestablish  their  freedoms  un- 
der their  own  chosen  government.  As  a 
nation  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  personal  liberty  and 
individual  freedom,  the  US  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  unceasingly  main- 
tain the  right  of  Poland  to  her  independ- 
ence and  perseverance,  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual nation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  demanding  that  the 
Communist  leaders  grant  freedom  and 
independence  to  Poland.  We  can  do  no 
less  and  still  call  ourselves  a  Christian 
democratic  country  while  we  join  in 
prayer  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
Poland,  and  all  the  other  enslaved  na- 
tions, will  once  again  happily  enjoy  their 
personal  and  national  freedom. 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  we 
Americans  should  feel  a  deep  shame  be- 
cause of  our  ignorance  of  Poland's  his- 
tory, especially  since  Poles  like  Pulaski 
and  Kosciuszko  were  so  instrumental  in 
framing  our  own.  Although  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  names  like  Chopin  and  dates 
like  September  1,  1939,  we  fail  to  realize 
that  Poland's  history  spans  10  centuries 
of  national  existence  It  began  when 
the  Western  Slavic  tribes  of  the  Wartha 
and  Oder  Valleys  were  consolidated  into 
and  duchy  of  Poland.  Soon  after,  with 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  Poland 
took  her  place  alongside  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  stnved  to  .secure  her 
place  in  the  balance  of  powers.  Histor- 
ians can  give  us  many  reasons  why  Po- 
land's history  was  punctuated  by  inva- 
sions, but  the  one  that  stands  out  is 
her  geographic  situation  at  the  junction 
of  East  and  West.  For  10  centuries  Po- 
land has  had  to  live  in  constant  fear  of 
German  expansion  from  the  west  and 
barbaric  conquests  from  the  east.  That 
final  German  aggression  of  September 
1939  shocked  the  world  into  realization 
of  Poland's  importance.  From  Hitler's 
nazism  Poland  was  delivered  into  Sta- 
lin's communism  and  she  was  once  again 
a  pitifully  tragic  nation. 

As  her  history  shows,  however,  op- 
pression never  survives  for  long  within 
her  borders.  Even  under  the  over- 
whelming might  of  Soviet  Russia,  the 
Poles  dared  to  stage  open  revolts  at 
Poznan.  The  Poles  have  the  inspiration 
and  the  courage  to  overthrow  their 
Communist  foes. 
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Poland  has  always  been  a  respected 
contributor  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Her  Constitution  of  1791  is  an  example 
of  her  philosophy  that  freedom  must  be 
based  on  Christian  standards.  As  we 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  this 
document  let  us  Join  with  the  millions 
of  Polish -Americans  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  plight  of  the  Poles  and 
pledging  to  work  toward  the  restoration 
of  freedom  and  indei>endence. 

Mrs  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  20  years  the  Congress  has  taken 
time  out  each  year  to  recognize  the  an- 
nlversai-y  of  the  May  3  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 

Beginning  shortly  after  the  infamous 
Nazi-Soviet  invasion  of  Poland,  which 
led  directly  to  World  War  II,  this  com- 
memoration has  become  one  of  Congress' 
most  important  traditions.  Not  only 
does  it  provide  lis  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate Poland's  irreplaceable  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  Western  civil- 
ization, but  it  has  become  for  Congress 
Its  major  annual  occasion  for  restating 
American  policy  favoring  the  restoration 
of  freedom  and  liberty  for  the  people  of 
Poland  and  the  other  Eastern  European 
nations  ovci-whelmed  by  the  armies  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  celebration  of  this  anniversary  in 
1960  is  especially  significant  for  several 
reasons  This  year,  for  instance,  marks 
the  100th  anniversaiT  of  the  birth  of  one 
,  of  the  world's  greatest  musicians.  Ignace 
Jan  Paderew,<Jci,  beloved  in  America  and 
Poland  as  a  great  patriot,  statesman, 
and  humanitarian  as  well  as  artist 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Frederic  Chopin  was  bom  in  Poland,  and 
the  world  will  nev?r  cease  its  gratitude 
for  the  glorious  mu.sic  of  this  gifted 
composer. 

The  year  1960  also  inaugurates  the 
preparation  of  plans  by  Americans  of 
Poli.sh  descent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  which  repre- 
sents over  7  million  Americans  of  Polish 
origin,  for  the  commemoration  of  Po- 
land's millennium,  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  year  966.  which  settled  the 
destiny  of  that  country  as  an  integral 
part  of  Western  civilization. 

For  more  immediate  reasons,  however. 
this  year's  anniversary'  is  particularly 
timely  and  imjxjrtant 

First  of  all.  it  occurs  just  the  day  after 
this  House  has  approved  a  concurrent 
re.solution  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
freedoms  and  human  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations. 

This  legislation,  for  which  I  was  proud 
to  vote,  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  respect  must  be  accorded  to  these 
precious  freedoms  and  rights.  It  re- 
afBrms  the  belief  of  Congress  in  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  live  under  governments 
of  their  own  choosing.  And  it  expressed 
Congress"  hope  that  the  President  will 
pursue  energetically  at  the  forthcoming 
summit  conference  the  restoration  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  and  basic  human 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
this  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote.     It  reflects,  I  believe,  the  deep 


understanding  of  the  Congress  of  the 
tragic  situation  in  which  Poland  and  her 
sister  nations  have  been  placed,  and  a 
continuing  firm  resolution  to  speed  the 
day  when  freedwn  will  return. 

This  resolve  Is  especially  meaningful, 
I  believe,  in  the  case  of  Poland.  As  we 
all  know  so  well,  the  people  of  Poland 
have  never  accepted  the  dictatorial  and 
foreign  rule  of  communism.  The  Polish 
people's  unyielding  devotion  to  national 
freedom  and  personal  liberty  has  been 
displayed  over  and  over  again  for  all 
the  world  to  see  and  admire.  Seldom, 
however,  has  Poland's  resistance  to  Gkxi- 
less  commumsm  been  so  dramatically- 
demonstrated  as  It  was  last  week  in  the 
new  city  of  Nowa  Huta. 

The  story  began  with  the  decision  of 
Poland's  franiic  Communist  rulers  to 
build  at  Nowa  Huta  a  new  city  to  be  a 
sjinbol  of  the  new  Marxist  Poland. 
Dedicated  to  the  production  of  steel,  the 
new  city  was^by  official  Communist 
fiat — to  be  deprived  of  even  a  single 
church. 

But.  even  while  Nowa  Huta  was  being 
built,  the  Polish  workers  wore  around 
their  necks  a  little  string,  carrying  the 
cross  of  Czestochowa.  When  the  city 
was  completed,  its  people  selected  a  site 
for  a  church,  in  defiance  of  their  Com- 
munist rulers,  and  marked  the  site  with 
a  cross.  Last  week,  the  Communists  re- 
moved that  cross.  But.  in  doing  so.  they 
brought  upon  their  heads  the  wrath  of 
the  people  of  Nowa  Huta.  who  rose  up  in 
rebellion  in  the  mightiest  demonstration 
since  Poznan  to  protest  the  removal  of 
their  cross. 

So  once  again  the  Communist  bosses 
of  Poland  learned  an  unforgettable 
le.sson — that  nothing  has  changed  the 
devotion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Polish  people  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestoi's  At  the  site  of  Nowa  Huta's 
cross  last  Wednesday  the  people  of  Po- 
land showed  that  their  devotion  to  their 
religion  far  exceeds  the  impact  of  Com- 
munist dogmas,  even  after  15  years  of 
steady  indoctrination. 

Nowa  Huta  has  reminded  the  world 
that  there  is  much  unfinished  business 
in  Poland — business  that  will  not  be 
finished  until  freedom  has  been  restored 
and  communism  abolished  from  the 
homeland  of  a  great  and  courageous 
people. 

Mr.  BENTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  last  Tuesday,  May  3.  marked 
the  169th  anniversary  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day.  This  is  indeed  a  great  day 
for  all  peoples  of  Polish  origin  as  well  as 
for  the  many  other  friends  of  Poland 
who  are  desirous  of  assisting  the  Polish 
people  in  their  efforts  to  regain  their 
libeily  and  independence. 

It  was  most  fitting  and  timely  that 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  saw  fit  to  announce  that  the  "cham- 
pion of  liberty  "  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  will 
be  issued  some  time  during  the  fall  of 
1960.  I  was  equally  happy  to  join  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  pointing  out  to  the  Postmaster 
General  the  numerous  historical  facts 
and  qualities  of  Mr.  Paderewski  and  in 


urging  that  appropriate  recogmtion  be 
given  to  this  eminent  statesman  and 
patriot  who  was  a  true  champion  of  lib- 
erty for  his  native  countrj'  of  Poland 
and  the  Western  European  nations.  It 
was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Post- 
master General  confirmed  our  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Paderewski  as  a  world - 
known  personality  in  the  field  of  music 
and  for  his  service  to  the  Western  World 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  mankind.  Both  the 
memory  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and 
our  deep  regard  for  Poland  and  its  brave 
people  have  been  amply  shown  by  this 
significant  commemoration.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  1960  marks  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  another 
great  son  of  Poland.  Piederic  Chopin. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  memorable 
day  in  Polish  history,  it  is  indeed  inspir- 
ing to  learn  that  the  next  half-dozen 
years  will  serve  to  prepare  the  appro- 
priate celebrations  to  be  held  in  1966  on 
the  milleruiial  adoption  by  the  Polish 
Nation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
faith  of  the  Polish  people  in  our  common 
Christian  heritage  has  served  to  support 
this  brave  nation  throughout  her  long 
and  troublesome  history  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  again  serve  to  bolster  the 
fires  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people  until  that  day  comes  when 
they  may  again  know  true  liberty  and 
independence. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, throughout  the  world  people  of  Polish 
descent  celebrate  May  3  with  a  spirit 
that  shows  their  true  feelings  for  free- 
dom and  democracy,  for  May  3  is  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  On  that  day  in  1791 
a  Polish  Constitution  was  promulgated, 
enunciating  the  principles  of  human 
liberty  as  the  governing  law  of  the 
country. 

The  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May 
summed  up  a  complete  scheme  of  re- 
formed social,  political,  and  administra- 
tive structui-e  for  the  country.  In  its 
political  and  administrative  provisions 
it  accomplished  a  true,  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. The  organization  of  the  Polish 
Goverrmient  was  based  on  the  principle, 
included  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
had  been  written  but  4  years  previously, 
of  the  separation  of  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  old  Polish  Constitution  was  a 
truly  heroic  effort  of  national  will  to 
reach  full  political  health.  But  because 
the  constitution  proved  Poland '.s 
capacity  for  vitality,  it  aroused  the  an- 
tagonism of  Russia  whose  interest,  then 
as  now,  lay  In  perpetuating  Poland's 
weakness.  The  Constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May.  expressing  Polish  dreams  of  liberty 
and  democracy,  fell  as  Russian  troops 
entered  Poland  to  begin  the  second  par- 
tition of  Poland. 

But  the  love  of  the  Polish  people  for 
democracy  did  not  die  with  the  fall  of 
this  constitution.  Such  spirit  dies  hard 
in  these  people — people  like  Pulaski  and 
Kosciusko  who  fought  side  by  side  with 
oui"  American  revolutionaries — and 
neither  the  ravages  of  Nazi  occupation 
nor  the  oppressive  yoke  of  communism 
can  still  it. 

This  Polish  spirit  lives  in  this  country 
among  the  9  million  persons  of  Polish 
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descent  who  live  among  us.  It  lives  also 
in  the  hearts  of  20  million  Poles  left  be- 
hind under  Communist  domination  in 
the  mother  country.  It  is  up  to  us  to  do 
our  best  to  see  that  this  spirit,  this  drive 
for  democratic  self-determination,  is 
eventually  realized. 


'GREEN  ACRES"  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andersen]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  FMr. 
Jensen]  and  I  have  introduced  identical 
bills  to  authorize  a  "green  acres"  pro- 
gram which  we  sincerely  believe  will  in 
large  measure  alleviate  the  major  prob- 
lems of  farm  people  and  our  farm  econ- 
omy. These  bills  are  H.R.  12000  and 
H.R.  12001.  and  I  want  here  and  now  to 
invite  every  interested  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  cares  to  do  so  to  join  us  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  proposal. 

We  seek  in  every  possible  way  to  set 
aside  completely  any  partisan,  sectional. 
or  other  considerations  in  our  approach 
to  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  We 
urgently  welcome  additional  sponsorship, 
and  I  personally  stand  ready  to  support 
any  bill  by  any  author  which  contains 
the  basic,  essential  provisions  of  our 
bills, 

I  personally  seek  nothing  more  than 
an  answer  to  the  economic  and  supply 
problems  which  now  plague  American 
agriculture.  I  believe  every  responsible 
Member  of  Congress,  retrardless  of  party 
or  district  represented,  l.s  genuinely  In- 
terested and  would  prefer  a  solution 
mtj:iy  Umei  over  any  possible  benefits 
that  might  accrue  a«  a  political  luuo 
from  the  failure  to  resolve  these  great 
dlfflcultlei.  If  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems  of  farm  people  and  rural  business- 
men Is  avallablr,  it  would  be  unconscion- 
able for  the  Congress  or  the  admlnl.itra- 
tlon  to  fail  to  act  during  this  soMlon  of 
the  Congress.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
reaponslblllty  for  action  rest«  rUht  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
there  la  no  escaping  the  duty  that  lies 
clearly  before  us. 

Before  Rotng  Into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Andersen-Jensen  "ureen  acres"  pro- 
gram, I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  the 
background  of  our  proposal. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  say  very 
frankly  that  our  bill  contains  numerous 
provisions  previously  advanced  by 
other  able  and  distinguished  Members 
of  Congress.  The  payment-in-klnd  fea- 
tures, for  example,  may  be  found  in 
literally  scores  of  bills  now  pending  be- 
fore the  legislative  committees.  My  co- 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
JiNSENl.  along  with  his  Iowa  colleague 
[Mr.  HoEVEN],  some  time  ago  Introduced 
payment-in-kind  bills  for  corn.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture  Appropriations  [Mr. 
WhittenJ  and  my  very  able  farm  col- 
league from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall! 
recently  introduced  bills  to  authorize  a 
payment-in-kind  progi-am  covering  all 
feed  grains  and  wheat. 

After  studying  many  of  these  con- 
structive proposals  and  gaining  from 
them  a  number  of  worthwhile  ideas.  Mr. 


Jenskn  and  I  felt  that  something  addi- 
tional was  needed  to  accomplish  a  bal- 
ance between  production  and  market  de- 
mands and  the  "green  acres"  feature  was 
conceived  for  this  purpose. 

Having  ci-ystallized  our  own  thinking 
on  the  general  outlines  of  a  farm  meas- 
ure, we  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the 
idea  directly  to  the  farmers  who  would 
be  affected  for  their  counsel  before  in- 
troducing a  bill.  This  proved  to  be  a 
very  fortunate  decision  as  the  farmers 
themselves  gave  us  the  answers  to  sev- 
eral qua.stions  for  which  we  had  been  un- 
able to  find  the  answers. 

Four  week.s  ago  yesterday  I  left  Wash- 
ington for  the  Midwest.  I  drove  more 
than  4.000  miles  and  discussed  the  green 
acres  proposal  with  more  than  400  farm- 
ers. ASC  committeemen,  county  agents, 
conservationists,  livestock  men,  and 
others  representing  a  cross  section  of 
midwesi  agriculture.  As  a  result  of 
these  dascu.ssions,  the  initial  idea  was 
considerably  modified  and  several  very 
valuable  improvements  were  made.  For 
example,  we  were  concerned  about  the 
collateral  effects  our  proposal  might  have 
upon  the  hvestock  industry  and  I  found 
the  answer  in  a  suggestion  made  by  an 
ASC  county  committeeman  at  the  last 
meetlnjf  held  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  Andersen-Jensen  green  acres  pro- 
gram we  have  proposed  is  in  a  major 
.sen.se  lUe  result  of  the  combined  think- 
ing of  a  cross  section  of  farm  people  and 
the  leaders  of  responsible  farm  oru'iin- 
Izations.  I  could  literally  devote  all  of 
my  tlmf  this  afternoon  to  a  roUcall  of 
the  men  and  womrn  u  ho  have  con- 
tilbuteU  to  the  development  of  thl.n 
measuro  and  I  want  at  this  time  to 
iicknowLedge  their  help  and  express  my 
deepest  ijcm  sonal  appreciation. 

Now,  Mr,  Spculcer,  I  would  like  to  take 
ft  few  6iiniite«  to  dejtcrlbe  bru-fly  tht< 
viiriou-H  sections  of  our  bill,  iind  then  I 
\mU  be  lutppy  to  yield  for  fuilher  dis- 
cuMilun. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provUifn  for  ft 
nntlonwidc  rofrMendum  to  permit  farm- 
ers to  determine  for  thrmselvrs  wheth- 
er or  not  ihry  want  tills  program  to  bo 
Ir.to  operation.  Since  every  farmer  in 
the  United  States  who  produced  wheat, 
corn,  ool.n,  rye.  barley,  grain  sorgliums, 
soybean!,  and  flaxseed  would  be  Im- 
nicdiatcly  affected,  all  of  tho.se  pro- 
ducer.s  *ho  produced  one  or  more  of 
these  commodities  In  at  least  3  of  the 
last  5  years  would  be  eligible  to  vote 
In  the  referendum.  If  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favored  the  program  pre- 
sented to  them.  It  would  be  In  effect  the 
following  crop  year  and  thereafter  un- 
less the  Congress  authorized  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  conducted  an- 
other referendum  on  this  or  a  modified 
program. 

I  will  discuss  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
entire  program  would  be  approved  in 
the  referendum.  If  farmers  voted  to  the 
contrary,  the  entire  measure  would  be 
inoperative. 

Section  3  covers  the  green  acres  pro- 
vision and  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  en- 
tire proc>osaI.  Beginning  with  the  1961 
crop,  all  producers  of  the  commodities 
enumerated   earlier  would  be   required 


to  put  at  least  20  percent  of  their  total 
cropland  under  green  cover.  Farmers 
would  receive  no  direct  compen.sation  for 
so  doing,  and  they  would  be  free  to  do 
anything  they  wanted  to  with  these 
preen  acres  other  than  the  production 
of  nonconscrving  crops.  They  could 
graze  it.  cut  hay  off  of  it.  put  it  into 
wildlife  cover,  and  so  forth.  The  prin- 
cipal stipulation  would  be  that  it  must 
be  under  preen  cover  and  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nonconservmg  crops. 

The  20-percent  figure  in  our  bill  Is 
not  a  precise  figure  which  we  have  de- 
termined to  be  the  exact  minimum  crop- 
land needed  in  green  acres  on  each  farm 
to  do  the  job.  It  is,  however,  the  best 
possible  estimate  we  can  make  as  to  a 
percentage  rea.sonably  expected  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  we  seek  of  bal- 
ancing the  production  of  these  commod- 
ities against  consumer  needs  and  market 
opportunities. 

Because  this  is  such  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  bill,  you  may  be  intere.«ited 
in  the  basis  for  the  2G-percent  provision 
and  some  of  the  reasons  for  Its  im- 
portance. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  producing  too  much. 
They  wore  called  upon  to  lncrea.se  pro- 
duction during  the  war  years,  and  farm 
programs  In  effect  In  recent  years  have 
provided  no  alternative.  We  now  have 
in  Govrrnmont  owner.sliip  $9  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
It  1.S  costing  us  obout  $600  million  a  year 
for  storage  and  haiulUn«  We  are  sim- 
ply producing  too  much  ai;d  all  previous 
efforts  to  achieve  the  desired  balance 
have  failed. 

The  best  advice  wc  can  obtain  touether 
^it!''  "''■  "'-^M  ^'w(ly  of  offh'ial  .sluli.stics 
li'iicl  ,  U.I  Lo  Lhe  ronehuiun  tluil  we  liuve 
nationwide  ubowi  j.>  fl  million  t(Jo  many 
ac:i;t   curn'iitly    imxlucinu    wheat,    lye 

roiM.  ua!;,,  hiUle.S  t.lu.M  M)ti;!iuin«.  .mi.V- 
beaiiM,  u;ul  flax  .  vi\  ThiA  :m  a  compoMto 
n»>wM!  wliU'h  l.iki.i  \i\U)  aeeount  an  esti- 
mated deficit,  for  example,  of  about  3fl 
million  acres  of  oats  and  0  9  million  acre 
of  (lax  last  year. 

Aaaumlng  the  accuracy  of  ihu  (ik;ure. 
and  we  believe  It  l.s  rea.sonably  acciu-ate, 
the  next  step  was  to  devi.sc  a  .sure  means 
of  taking  this  much  land  out  of  pro- 
duction at  no  cost  to  the  Laxpaylng  pub- 
lic. 

Natlor.wldr  we  have  about  430  million 
acres  of  cropland  now  In  production. 
About  136  million  acres  of  this  cropland 
la  m  hay  and  pasture,  or  29  6  percent 
of  the  total.  However,  tliis  percentaKc  of 
total  cropland  in  hay  and  pasture  ranges 
from  a  statewide  averatic  of  13  1  percent 
In  Kan.sas  to  85.8  percent  In  Vermont. 
North  Dakota  averages  15.6  percent  of 
Its  total  cropland  In  hay  and  pasture: 
Washington.  18.9  percent:  Georgia,  20  2 
percent:  Montana,  20  8  percent:  Illinol.s, 
21  percent:  Colorado,  21  percent:  North 
Carolina.  22  percent:  South  Carolina.  23 
percent:  Delaware,  23.1  percent:  Texas, 
24,3  percent;  and  Minnesota,  24  3  per- 
cent. 

Within  the  States  the  percentage  of 
cropland  in  hay  and  pasture  al.so  varies 
widely.  I  have  li.stcd  the  States  In  as- 
cending order  up  to  and  including  Min- 
nesota because  I  have  more  details  about 
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my  own  State.  In  my  district,  for  ex- 
ample. I  have  two  big-producing  coun- 
ties which  have  an  average  of  7  and  9 
percent  of  their  cropland  now  in  hay 
and  pa.sture  Obviously,  the  range 
within  the.se  counties  is  from  zero  to  a 
few  dairies  with  substantial  acreage  of 
hay  and  pasture. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we 
calculated  this  as  best  we  could  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  20  percent 
was  about  as  reliable  a  figure  as  could  be 
determined  without  intensive  study  of 
the  latest  census  data  when  it  becomes 
available  Experts  in  the  field  gave  us 
estimates  that  ranit-ed  from  a  low  of 
about  15  percent  to  a  high  of  about  25 
percent  and  from  this  we  conclude  that 
jur  20-percent  figure  is  fairly  accurate 
In  addition,  we  anticipate  that  hearings 
on  the  bill  would  develop  information 
which  would  either  confirm  this  figure  or 
lead  to  a  more  precise  percentage  for  the 
green  acres  program. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  the 
establishment  of  Uiis  minimum  figure  of 
20  i>ercent  of  the  cropland  on  every  farm 
would  probably  raise  the  national  aver- 
age about  8  percent  which  would  take 
out  of  crop  production  about  34  million 
additional  acres.  If  so,  and  allowing  foi 
the  fact  that  u  good  farmer  would  often 
select  his  poorer  land  for  the  purpose. 
we  believe  we  would  be  within  slrikmu 
di.sttuice  of  baloiice  protluction 

One  further  point  on  thlN  wection 
Everyone  we  dLscusswl  this  with  advihod 
us  that  It  must  be  absolutely  enforceable 
To  make  it  effective  we  have  put  some 
irai  u-elh  into  It  by  providing'  a  penalty 
of  50  percent  of  tlie  total  production  on 
any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  the 
ureen  acren  pioviMon  This  penalty 
would  b<<  in  tlie  amount  (jf  one-half  the 
value  of  the  violaloi  »  total  pioductioii 
the  year  of  hlh  noncompliance  and  we 
believe  Uieie  will  be  little  or  no  non- 
eompllalicr 

Hecllon  4  provides  a  vital  incentive 
insofar  as  farmeis  and  our  rural  econ- 
omy arc  concerned  Under  this  K'Ttlon 
l)!Ue  supports*  on  all  the  commodities 
iLsied  would  ix*  .set  at  80  percent  of  parity 
the  first  2  year.s,  at  85  percent  the  next 
2  yeors,  and  at  90  percent  of  parity 
thereafter  If  our  calculations  are  ac- 
curate, and  we  believe  they  are,  the  mar- 
ket will  ri.se  .steadily  In  the  next  few 
year.s  and  the  level  of  price  .supports  will 
follow  It  up  In  thl.s  section  we  propo.se 
In  5  years  to  restore  the  general  level  of 
farm  commodity  prices  to  the  level  from 
which  they  have  fallen  steadily  in  the 
last  10  years  Tlie  step-by-stcp  increase 
will  avoid  sharp  disruptions  in  our  whole 
agricultural  economy  and  we  believe  It  Is 
entirely  practical  to  move  back  up  In 
this  manner. 

Section  5  contains  the  provisions  for 
the  hquldatlon  of  present  surpluses:  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  for 
the  protection  of  consumers,  world  mar- 
kets, and  food  for  peace  programs:  and 
the  balancing  of  farm  production  in  the 
future.  The  payment-in-kind  program 
is  to  be  entirely  optional  with  the  pro- 
ducer, but  we  have  purposely  st  c  the  rate 
at  80  percent  of  average,  normal  yields 
to  make  it  attractive  to  producers  In 
addition,  we  have  set  a  maximum  of  50 


percent  of  any  farm  which  may  be 
temporarily  retired  from  production  in 
the  interests  of  farm  families  and  the 
local  economies.  I  have  never  wanted 
to  see  whole  farms  retired  from  produc- 
tion for  any  reason  and  we  propose  to 
prevent  that  in  this  program. 

As  one  of  the  original  coauthors  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  retirement  of 
whole  farms  via  this  program. 

As  is  provided  in  most  of  the  other 
payment-in-kind  propo-sals,  our  bill  calls 
for  a  complete  retirement  of  the  acre- 
age for  which  80  percent  of  normal  yield 
certificates  are  i.ssued  These  certificates 
will  be  valued  as  of  the  time  of  issue  and 
will  be  completely  negotiable.  They  can 
be  used  as  collateral  for  credit.  They 
can  be  surrendered  in  exchange  for  CCC 
stocks.  They  may  also  be  sold  to  a 
neighbor  or  a  local  elevator  for  ctish. 
When  finally  surrendered,  these  certifi- 
cates would  be  exchanged  for  surplus 
stocks  owned  by  the  Government.  How- 
ever, these  stocks  would  not  be  eligible 
for  price  supports.  The  retired  land 
may  either  be  put  under  protective  cover 
with  ACP  assistance,  left  black  if  that 
l.s  the  proper  thing  to  do  from  a  con- 
.sei  vation  standpoint,  or  put  under  wild- 
life cnver  However,  no  harvest  of  crops 
or  hoy  would  b<'  peiniltted  except  in 
einergencie.s  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture, 

There  is  also  another  payment-ln- 
kmd  featun'  m  this  section  relative  to 
the  green  acres  retired  from  grain 
production  under  section  3.  To  piotect 
the  livestwk  economy  against  a  flood  of 
cheap  hay,  wc  authorise  an  optional  25 
l)eioeiu  of  noimal  yield  payment  in  kind 
for  the  complete  rellremenl  of  this  land 
I'lus  lias  been  set  at  this  particular  rate 
so  tlie  fuitnei  who  has  livestock  and 
neeils  the  hay  tan  ulill/e  hu  iireen  acres 
ami  the  fanner  who  does  not  need  the 
hay  or  pasturr  can  romplrtrly  retire 
that  land  in  return  for  the  'it>  percent 
of  normal  yield  payment  In  kind.  Wr 
al.si)  have  icasoii  txi  Ix'lieve  that  once  the 
present  sui  pluses  have  been  liquidated 
this  feature  alone  might  well  .serve  to 
maintain  the  balance  In  production  wr 
seek  under  the  terms  of  our  bill  If  so, 
the  total  cost  would  be  very  low  because 
of  the  relatively  low  payment  rate  of 
25  percent 

In  this  .section  we  al.so  afford  a  meas- 
me  of  piotect  ion  to  the  grain  trade  and 
storage  Industry  by  directing  that  com- 
modities redeemed  with  payment-ln- 
klnd  certificates  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  be  from  CCC  stocks  In 
bin  sites  or  other  Government  facilities 
before  withdrawing  from  commercial 
warehouse  facilities.  In  addition.  I 
would  like  to  report  that  our  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  held  sev- 
eral meetings  in  the  Midwest  on  the 
storage  question  and  we  were  told  by  re- 
sponsible country  elevator  operators  that 
they  very  much  preferred  the  movement 
of  free  grain  to  the  storage  of  CCC 
stocks  as  the  trade  in  free  grain  is  more 
profitable  to  them.  From  our  inquiries 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ele- 
vators will  find  the  increased  supply  of 
grain  In  trade  channels  more  to  their 
liking  than  long-term  storage  of  Gov- 
erioment  stocks. 


This  section  includes  the  usual  pen- 
alty for  violations  equal  to  forfeiture  of 
all  payments  and  an  additional  penalty 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  other- 
wise due. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  acreage 
diverted  either  into  green  acres  or  by 
payment-in-kind  shall  t«  in  addition  to 
any  acreage  already  in  the  conservation 
reserve.  In  other  words,  if  part  of  a 
farm  is  now  in  the  conservation  reserve 
the  balance  of  the  farm  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  entity  for  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation  and  the  green  acres  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  remaining  crop- 
land in  production. 

Section  7  assures  pixKlucers  eligibility 
for  ACP  cost-share  payments  on  their 
entire  farms,  including  the  green  acres 
and  land  diverted  under  payment-in- 
kind. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  proE>osed 
program  shall  be  administered  by  the 
farmer-elected  committees  which  are 
already  In  existence. 

Section  9  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  transmit  annual  reports  to  the 
Congress  in  order  that  the  operations  of 
the  green  acres  program  may  be  con- 
stantly reviewed.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides that  any  Increase  In  the  percentage 
of  crophuid  rt»qulred  under  the  green 
acres  provision  .shall  first  be  approved  by 
Congress  and  then  submitted  to  pro- 
ducers in  another  nationwide  referen- 
dum However,  If  we  have  been  reason- 
ably accurate  In  the  determination  of 
this  percentage,  It  Is  unlikely  that  such 
action  would  be  necoMary  at  any  lime  In 
the  neor  future. 

Section  10  guarantees  Uj  cotton  pea- 
nut, rice,  tobacco  and  wheat  producers 
IJial  no  terms  of  this  measure  shall  in 
any  way  afTtK-i  their  present  prouiams  of 
ncreaur  allotments,  markelinu  quotas, 
or  price  supiwrls  except  for  the  80  i)er- 
eent  of  parity  price  support  floor  under 
wheal 

In  the  first  placr,  I  would  not  undet- 
take  Uj  ofTei  leHislatlon  affpcling  these 
commodities  as  I  know  there  arc  better 
aalhoritirs  in  the  Congress  rcprosrntlng 
these  particular  producers  However,  I 
do  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  "green  acres"  program  would  be  of 
con.siderablc  economic  value  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco, from  the  standpoint  of  higher 
price  supports  for  the  grains  they  pro- 
duce on  their  farms. 

That.  Mr,  Speaker,  Is  a  section -by -sec- 
tion summary  of  the  bill.  I  would  now 
like  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  four  charts  we  have  prepared  which 
illustrate  the  prospective  Impact  of  this 
proposal  upon  the  production  and  in- 
come of  a  representative  320  acre  Mid- 
west grain  farm.  These  charts  may  be 
readily  adjusted  to  various  crops  as  well 
as  larger  or  smaller  farms.  The  320 
acre  farm  is  simply  illustrative  of  the 
program. 

The  first  chart  shows  that  farm  in 
virtually  all-out  production  in  1960  un- 
der the  present  program.  You  will  note 
that  we  have  estimated  25  acres  for 
buildings,  lots,  roads,  wastelands,  and 
so  forth,  and,  to  be  conservative,  have 
shown  35  acres  already  in  alfalfa.  On 
the  balance  we  show  160  acres  of  com 
producing  9.600  bushels  worth  about  $1 
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per  bushel  this  year;  90  acres  of  soy- 
beana  producing  1,500  bushels  worth 
about  $1.73  per  bushel;  and  50  acres  of 
barley  producing  1,500  bushels  worth 
about  70  cents  a  biwhel,  In  the  lower 
l««ft-hand  comer  of  the  chart  we  show 
an  approximation  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duced on  that  farm  and  these  figures  are 
baaed  on  the  actual  percentage  of  each 
commodity  now  In  surplus  production. 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  chart  we 
.ihow  the  total,  gross  income  In  the 
amount  of  113,800  for  this  all-out  pro- 
duction. 

Chast  I 

i:«iTtMATiro  i»an  woDUtTiow  and  OROM  INCOMB 
t?NDKa  pmcatMT  prooram  with  to-rrnctHx  nr 
fasjty  pntCB  ■uproRTi  ow  a  refrmkntativk 

310-ACRC    MIOWtST    ORAtM    FARM 

On«  hundred  and  ilxty  acrei  of  corn.  9.000 
bmhfli,  at  II  p»r  bviaho! 

riUy  acrti  or  loybeani.  l,5oO  tjujiheln.  ut 
II  73  per  bujihel. 

Fifty  Rcree  of  barley.  1  500  buNlirln  at  70 
cents  per  bu»hel, 

Tl^lrty-flvo  Rcru  of  «lfa!fi\ 

Twenty-flve  Rcrei  of  bulldlnRf",  Iot:v  roncU, 
wut«land,  etc. 

Bitlmated  lurplui  produced  on  thii  farm: 

Bu-iheln 

Ccrn„ 1,344 

Soybeans 150 

Bar'.ey 150 

Oross  income 

Corn. _ $9,  600 

Soybeans a,  900 

Barley I'oso 

Alfalfa 550 


Total  gross  Income 13.  800 

The  second  chart  shows  that  same 
farm  in  1961  under  the  green  acres  pro- 
gram with  80  percent  of  parity  price 
supports.  Since  this  Is  primarily  a  grain- 
producing  farm  we  assume  as  an  illus- 
tration that  the  farmer  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  program.  Rrst,  he 
will  have  to  put  a  total  of  59  acres  into 
the  green  acres  program.  For  this  he 
may  elect  to  receive  the  25  percent  of 
normal  yield  payment -in -kind  for  wild- 
life cover,  or  885  bushels  of  CCC  corn. 
Then,  he  will  be  eligible  to  retire  an  ad- 
ditional 88.5  acres  completely  for  which 
he  will  receive  a  pa3Tnent-in-kind  cer- 
tificate worth  4,228  bushels  of  com.  On 
his  remaining  acres  we  assume  he  will 
plant  100  acres  of  corn,  yielding  6,000 
bushels,  with  a  price  support  of  about 
$1.30;  27.5  acres  of  soybeans  yielding  825 
bushels  with  price  supports  at  about 
$2.25  per  bushel:  and  20  acres  of  barley 
yielding  600  bushels  with  price  supports 
at  about  96  cents  a  bushel.  At  present 
rates  of  consumption  this  farm  would 
not  be  producing  enough  to  meet  cur- 
rent market  demands  and  we  would  be- 
gin to  eat  into  the  surplus  stocks  held 
by  the  Government  at  public  cost.  Prom 
the  income  standpoint,  you  will  note  that 
the  total  gross  income  on  that  farm 
would  rise  to  about  $15,856 — an  inci-ease 
of  $2,000  above  the  previous  year  with 
reduced  costs  of  production. 

In  addition,  may  I  point  out  in  all  of 
these  charts  that  the  payments-in-kind 
made  available  to  producers  would  in 
every  instance  assure  that  much  mini- 
mum cash  income  regardless  of  weather 
or  crop  conditions.  Since  these  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  in  the  early  spring, 
this  cash  incwne  will  contribute  greatly 


to  the   whole   rural  economy  and   will 
help  Iniure  against  local  economic  dis- 
asters as  a  result  of  crop  failures. 
Chart  2 

I.ST!MAT^D    luai   PRCJDVCTION  ANn  ORORR  INTOME 
fWDIR     AVTJCRRHN-jrNRICK    ORKrN    AIRM    PR(j- 

OHAM    \*ir»i    10    rrncVNT    nr    rARixY    i'kk  ■ 

RfrrO^TR      OW      A      RrrRERRNTATIVI      1jn.A(K|t 
MlDWMir  GRAIN  >'ARM 

Twentjr-ievfn  nnd  one-luUf  nrrm  «nvb«'rtni, 
8J3  bu«ttcl«,  At  la  aa  p«ir  bimhel.  H(l  n  lu-ret 
complcttly  uui  of  production  undor  urorw 
arreR  prouram  i\t  80  percent  of  Rvenige  yu-.d 
pnymeir^-ln-kuid  {i.'iii  bu»hel«  nf  corn  out 
of  CCC  lUicliR). 

Twenty  ivcroR  barlry,  OOO  bvuheln,  at  00 
centR  \)ft  Inuliol, 

One  hunrtrrd  ncrei  corn,  8,000  bURhela,  at 
•  1  30  pep  buiihfl 

Plf'y-ftlne  urnen  arrrR  wildlife  cover,  at 
33  prrrint  of  Rvpri\««  yield  pnyment-ln- 
kind'     iBHO    biiihcU    cf    corn    o\it    of    CCC 

«t()C)C«  I  . 

l^venty.flve  iicrcR,  buildlngi,  lota,  roads, 
Wiut«luiul.  eir. 

I«thn4ied  turpi vi»  produced  on  thl«  farm: 
At  prphPiit  r;i'e«  of  connuinptliin,  ihu  farm 
would  nor  prtxluce  enough  to  meet  normal 
market  eee<l»  und  drnclenclce  would  have  to 
be  met  (j\.it   of   Government  •tocltA. 

Oroii  iricomf 
Green     .icrpg     ('.•rtlflcjite     for    8n5 
bu8h<«lii    of    corn    at    estimated 
market      value     of     $I  10     per 

bushel    __    '1073   50 

Pi\yment-ln-lclnd  certificate  for 
4  228  bu.shPli  of  C'lrn  nt  eetl- 
mated  market  value  of  $1  10  per 
bushel, 4,650.80 


Guaranteed   gross  income   re- 

gfvTdless  of  crop  ccndltlona.     5,  624  30 
6  coo  bushels  of  corn  at  loan  rat« 

of  $1.10  per  bushel 7.800.00 

825    busftels    of    soybeans   at    loan 

rate  of  $2  25  per  bushel... 1,  856.  25 

600  bushels  of  bajrley  at  loan  rate 

of  $0.96  per  bushel 576.00 


Tortal  gross  Income 18,856.55 

(  Note  *-' 1961  costs  of  production  have  been 
materially  reduced  below  1960  because  of 
the  acreage  taken  out  of  production  under 
the    green    acres    program  ) 

Now.  if  you  will  refer  to  the  third 
chart  you  will  find  that  farm  producing 
the  same  crops  as  shown  on  the  second 
chart  but  this  will  be  in  1963  when  price 
supports  go  up  to  85  percent  of  parity 
and  tiie  loLal  gross  income  goes  up  to 
$17,139— another  $1,300  with  no  increase 
m  costs  pf  production. 

Chart  3 


FSTIMATE9  1963  PHODrcnON  ANT)  GROSS  INCOME 
UNDER  ANDER.SE.V-JFNSUf  GREEN  .ACRES  PBO- 
CRAM  WITH  8  5  PERCENT  OF  PARITY  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  ON  A  REPRESE.NTATIVE  320-ACRZ  MID- 
WEST CHAIN   FARM 

Twenty-seven  and  one-half  acres  soy- 
beans. 826  bushe'-s.  at  $2  40  per  bushel:  88  5 
acres  completely  out  of  production  under 
green  acres  program  at  80  percent  of  average 
yield  payment-in-kind  (4.228  bushels  of  corn 
out  of  CCC  stocks  ) . 

Twenty  acres  barley,  600  bushels,  at  |1  04 
per  bushel. 

One  hundred  acres  corn,  6.000  bushels,  at 
$1  40  per  bushel. 

Plfty-nlne  green  acres  wildlife  cover,  at 
25  percent  of  average  yield  payment-ln-klnd  ' 
(885  bushels  of  corn  out  of  CCC  stocks). 

'  Optional  with  producer  who  miiy  either 
take  25  percent  of  average  yield  pa>-meni- 
in-kind  ior  complete  retirement  from  pro- 
duction. Or  he  may  use  for  hay.  pasture,  etc., 
except  production  of  price-supported   crops! 


Tufiity-ftve  aorci  bulldln|i.  lotJ,  roada, 
^A  Asteland,  etc. 

Catlmatrd  nurplUR  produced  on  Ihla  furm: 
At  prriei,t  rate*  of  cunnumpllon,  thl*  furm 
would  nwt  produce  riinuah  to  men  ni  rrnai 
mnrliet  need*  luul  UrruuMKirk  \^,  w.d  h.ur  lu 
Ue  mat  out  uf  ct.ivmiuiu  1/  >i>  <  k^ 

OpO««    (nr-iffir 

Orefn  acre*  certlrtcntr  fur  8H9 
buiiheU  of  corn  lU  ekiimntid 
market  valut  of  11.20  p«r 
buahel    'll.OOa  00 

Pi\ympnt-in-klnd  ocrtlftcais  for 
4aaa  buahela  or  corn  at  Mti* 
mated  market  value  of  |1  ao  p«r 
))Uahel S,  073.60 


Ouaranteed  gross  Iboobm  rt* 
gardlaaa  of  orop  oondltlons.    0.  uft  to 
0,000  buabols  of  corn  at  luuu  rotn 

of  II  40  per  bushel e,  400  00 

S29  buiheU  of   soyboani  at   loan 

rnte  of  |a  40  per  buahel 1,080.00 

000  buahela  of  barley  at  loan  rate 
of  11.04  per  bushel... 634.00 


Total  gruas  Income........  17,139.60 

(WoT«,— 1063  coats  of  production  hare  been 
mnterlally  reduced  below  IMO  becauae  of  the 
acreaga  Uken  out  of  production  under  ths 
gTMn  aorea  program  ) 

Then,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  flnnl 
chart  illustrating  the  situation  in  1965 
you  will  find  that  we  have  llquldatfxl  the 
surpluses  and  that  farm  i.s  back  Into  full 
production  with  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  and  a  total  prass  income 
of  about  $20  766.  Since  the  cost.s  of 
production  arc  comparable  with  those 
shown  In  the  first  chart  for  1960  under 
the  present  program,  you  can  readily  .see 
that  the  gross  Income  on  this  farm  will 
have  risen  a  total  of  about  $7,000  or 
more  than  50  percent  with  no  additional 
costs  to  the  producer  or  the  taxpayers. 
With  the  surpluses  liquidated  and  sup- 
ply in  balance  the  operator  of  this  farm 
will  contribute  to  the  total  output  ap- 
proximately his  proportionate  share  of 
the  market  need  and  the  90  percent  of 
parity  price  supports  will  function  as  an 
orderly  marketing  device  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Chart  4 
estimated  196  5  production  and  cross  income 
under  andersen-jensen  creek  acres  pro- 
cram  with  90  percent  of  paritt  price 
supports  on  a  representative  3  20-acre 
midwest  grain  earm 

Twenty-seven  and  five-tenths  acres  aoy- 
beans,  825  bushels  at  $2  55  per  bushel. 

Twenty  acres  barley,  600  bushels  at  $1.10 
per  bushel. 

One  hundred  and  elghty-eiglit  and  five- 
tenths  acres  corn,  11,310  bushels  at  $1.49 
per  bushel. 

Plfty-nlne  green  acres  wUdllfe  cover  at 
25  percent  of  average  yield  payment  in  kind.' 
(885  bushels  of  corn  out  of  CCC  stocks). 

Twenty-flve  acres  buildings,  lots,  roads, 
wasteland,  etc. 

E.stimated  surplus  produced  on  this  farm: 
At  present  rates  of  consumption,  this  farm 
would  produce  enough  to  meet  normal  mar- 
ket needs  and  an  approximate  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  would 
haTe  been  achleTed. 


■Optional  with  producer  who  may  either 
take  25  percent  of  average  yield  payment- 
in-kind  for  complete  retirement  from  pro- 
duction, or  he  may  use  for  hay,  pasture, 
etc.,  except  production  of  price -supported 
crops. 
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C>roj.i  income  But  frum  Wiacon»iln  acroaa  Mlnneat^ta  and  12O01  which  were  referred  to  your  committr* 

Orocn    ivcrcn    certtncaie    for    BH3  tlte  Uakotaa  into  Uuniuua,  UiuUlure  condl-  for  cunklderaltcjn. 

buahela   (if    corn   at   eatlmated  tiona  wore  much  Improved  over  U^e  drouthy          Theae  ure  Identical   bUlii  which   were  de- 

nuiikut      value     of     $l.3u    p«r  «j)rlni{  n  yrur  rurMrr  vrloprd    by    leiifthy    nturiy    i\rid    rtUrutiilnfia 

buahel '$t,l&0  10  N.iMoiinlJy      dc«pUr     the     rftlrrn^cnl     of  with  more  thn.'i  4(X)  fnrmerii  nnrt  ftirin  Irmi. 

i;  i;  1    lualirli    of   corn    at    loan  sn  n  )0  (wio  ncrm  in  the  Fydernl  aoll  bunk  (an  fr«  in   ihr  Midwmt      \S  nue  undrrtukinif   t,> 

1.  i      (    $1  4»   prr   buohol                 16,891   00  '"'•"'»  nri«ri<  eipiul  to  all  the  land  In  all  Mlnne-  pre»ent  n  new  approach  Uj  the  farm  prohlrm 

8J9   l)i;Mr'n   .f   rnybeinia  at'loati  •■  lu  f:iriii>  1    thr  ptM»|>«ct«  are  for  Uncle  hum  >*  h.i  h  would  IkiUI  rfitl  ptumiae  of  rurcnw!    we 

riitp  (if  IJ  .^rs  nrr  bu»hel                     3   103  7J  '"  '"  I''"'"'""'*  '^^   *■""  ">^>fh  of  the  two  ma-  have  iilao  lakrii  mir  U;  hmiKI  lnir(Xlui-;n|[  « 

ano  huihele  of  btirlev  at  loan'raii                '  Ji*t  mu  i;  -•  <t  .|.»     tnuii  nicn»urr  whx  h  nilfht  Jrupardt/.i.  the  pirnMil 

,,,  .,  If,  ,-,,  Kii.t,.!                                   *Mn  Art  ^^    '       wiiPn!       M.fr     ii.,in     1  ;ii'0    nilUii  t^  rinlitii  mul   li.trrmti!  v',  ui,\  cluRt  ut  i-.enin.t 

or»i.ju  |*r  Duanei **°  "^  !,..-,:•'!    n.  .  .>i  ;.  i  .  :    ^r    ,;rr   ily  l--.  n.  ci-v-  of  riirmrri. 

Tdtul   uroM    iti<«nma                    »»  m..   ,.  <-M,n,.  ri   Mis.a-      (>n  I-;    ^f   tji'.n  n  i.rw  crop          Wr    hitvr    ( .'iiiulrii.hlr    r  )nndenpe    in    thia 

"                       '  of  nrnund  l.aoo  million  l)u«>-flii  u  now  m-  pr.  |M,n..i  nnd.  i.i  udditiMn    u   hit*  the  virtu. 

(NoTT      Wi!h    pri>du(tlon    riwtored,    c.<jfta  dioated.     Th»  alftia    nre    j^ood    nxilnlurr    in  hIIv   u'iaiunwnu    rrut  ir»rtnei,t   of   the  cr<>»»- 

of    prtKlurtioM    In    ll'Ofl    would    appruxtmat*  tb$    &arth«m    plnlna.    Iu>h    Rinndi    rurthnr  aectlnn  <>r  furm  {>r(,ir  with  whom  it  uiu  dl*- 

IBftO  )  aouth  and  a  new  jump  in  iwunbrr*  of  fnrtn-  iui»«d      Hi>chu»«    of    thr    urmt    urirriu  v    of 

...           ,  vn  (090,000  of  Uiem  In   10r>Ui    t.nK  in?  mUmui-  ""     I»u-ui     prohlnn    ivi.d     Mir    UniMr<i     i;m.p 

A..?l^U!'h    larnU'r,H   arc   ut   nA   limcf.   to  LAfe  of  the  IB-acre  rxfiuj'tion   Iioni  rrderiU  f'>  .»iuli.(t    iii    11. in    »r»ii.u;n     wc    rrBpn  tf  ,::>• 

f.i;rn     i,-*    tliry    plrrujc    unrtor   Lhr    incii  wheat  orop  oonlrola.  rrt.urpt    in, it    u    hrurii  «    iir    n.hrdiiiPd    ..n 

licu-s   ;';ir!am.    It    .slio'.ilr!    be   nolod   that  Ai  to  corn;  Fvtntr    ..;c  .it]"  •  a:iiH  i*.  the  Ihv^r  hilln  nt  thr  enrllrnt  |.o^f.lb;^  d  I'r 

after  llic  .s.irpUi.s'-.s  J-.a\r  bt en  ll(|alclaU'd  Oovernmenl'i   IPOO  n;  '•■  t   ■  f     •'   <•>  m   oiTrr         '"hunKiDB  yu  for  your  r(.tifUlrTPti  'ti.  nnd 

11, ('10    will    not    even    be    n    laymont-ln-  ^  Federal  price  i\ii>p<irtii  witli   no  limit   on  wi'h  hcpt  j>er»<innl  wl»hr»,  we  remain, 

kind    procrnm    for    tlioNc    rommodltlca  production,    Thty  plnn  m  j,unt  even  n>ore                binccrely, 

whUhaMMu.icurnntlvlriMHDlun.    The  «*••"  th'lr  i»r,,  corn  .crruKr  of  l.j>t   yrtir.                                      H   Car,  AN...a.rK, 

,      .    ,     ...,n    ...  .„    i„    ,J!.  Boll  moUtUr*  In  th«  Corn  Belt  h.A»  t  pen  re-                                    flr\f.in  lUMnri   Mi'^ur^ota. 

HUT!!   A  US  pin^.  ,  >:;   wll     icmaln   prr-  ,^^^^^   ^y   r.ana  and   m.ow      ;-u:M'a,..   of                                      lir.M  F    jaNaaii, 

manrntly   la   cfTccl,  oxcciit   for  natlona.  f,ru:irx-r     we«d   kinara,   and    in»P' '....kio.    to                                          .Srt  r-iCi  Di.wn.f  /.^^  ,i 

rmn-K' nclrs.  to  help  malnlaln  the  over-  ix,<.i.t  yiruu  art  atarting  lo  movr                                   ,,.K,c.,.Kt      ». 

nil  balance  of  produrtlon  with  the  pny-  T)\<-  Govrrnment'i  holding*  of  <  vrr   i  7no          ^*'     ''i-NSKN      Mi     RpcaKrr    will   ll:p 

ment-i-ln-klnd  oprratlin;   to  adjust  Im-  minion    b\iiihpl.«  of  old  corn   mny   br   nujr-  f'ltlcmnn  yield' 

bal.inr^s  bctwpon  commodities.  motaed  in  lf»«n  hv  tv.o  Nnti  -Tro  aco<->nd  4-bll-         ?»Tr  ANDKHSEN  of  Mlnnc,«*olft      I  yield 

At  thl,s  i)olnt    Mr  Si)eaker   Insofar  as  Hon-bimhri  corn  crop  in  i.i.tory  lo  the  conuthor  nnd  c«.pon.«»or  of  tht« 

practicable    I  include  m  the' Rjccord  ftt  Wai-hinKu.n  prospoct*  are  dim  for  p.i^.inR  bill,  my  friend  of  many  ypRrs  standlnR. 

thrappripriatr    ace   each   chart   de  '"*r'  "''I  '•^"'  icgisiutu.n  ua.  year  u,  cope  „^^  ^^^  ,.^,.  ^^^  probably  done  R5  much 

.._•..*               tn.n.1     iiiLii    tmuv    uc  Mi/lih  Burp  uaea — and  even   If   p;..sf.cd    In   Uila  ,^,,   „„,.<„, ,u,,^„  „„  „„.,     ,w«     -.        i      .v, 

scribed  In  my  remarks.  ,e„ion,  the  bill,  that  arc  pending  wouldn't  ^^"  afilculture  as  any  other  man  in  the 

I  also  Include  at  this  point  an  article  cut  aurpiuses  until  19«1     Su  surpluses  prom-  ^-oriprcss.  tne  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

from  tnc  St   Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  l»e  to  grow  bigger  this  ye.vr  Jen.«;ex] 

of  April  24,  19G0,  by  Mr.  Alfri^  D.  Sted-  '^''  ^»*  *>**"  *  fickle  spring  of  extremes,         Mr    JENSEN      I  thank  my  colleaRue 

man    v.'horn  I  consider  one  of  our  Na-  '*'"^  "^'  lowest  and  highest  .sjjrini:  tempera-  from  Minnesota  for  tho.^ic  kind  words, 

tlon's  outslAndlng  farm  reporters.    It  is  i"^^"  ^"^  ''*^*1**  t"*^  ^1^^,  '^'^i','^"'  '*''?  *?^  ^^  ""'^'^  ^^^"  »  pleasure  these  past  22  ses- 

entltletl  "More  Farm  Surplus  Headaches  l'"'^"''  and  flrx^is  and  standing  water  in  ^j^^  ^^  Conpross  to  work  with  the  pen- 

i,             *  ,,          ,             .  ^      »^^^  "^'*"'**-^'^^  fields  frustrating  anxious  larmers  ti^.^^^  »„...^  x».;« »            «    i         , 

Forecast"  and  amply  proves  the  point  Roy  a.  Bodin  statc-Pederai  crop  reporter  t.le:nan  from  Minnesota  on  farm  lepisla- 
of  urpency  I  hope  I  have  made  in  asking  here,  and  B.  N.  Duncan  and  L.s.  Miu;rX)naid,  tio.n.  He  is  a  farmer  in  his  own  richt. 
consideration  of  the  Andersen-Jensen  agricultural  chiefs  respectively  for  the  Great  He  has  proven  to  this  Hou.*^.  to  the  Con- 
green  acrt  s  program.  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads,  press,  and  to  the  American  people  that 
May  I  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  «-P"«*d  Saturday  that  with  exception  of  some  when  he  speaks  about  the  farm  problem 
the  entire  profrram  propascd  in  our  biU  f^^'  ''"^"  moisture  is  peneraiiy  better  },c    knows    whereof    he    speaks.     I    am 

wm  cost  the  taxpayers  little  or  nothing  "^r^J^^^^^.^J^,;^'^^';^^  ?hf ^'tr'odt?[.'n  Vth^f  b-ir'"  ^^"^  ^^ 

more  than  the  costs  of  administration  ^ota,  -is  genera^y  on  the  bnght  side.-  ^^^  introduction  of  this  bill. 

and   th.-   release  of  surj^lus  CCC  stocks  while  that  means  aggravated  Government          ^^^-     ANDERSEN     of     Minnesota.     I 

which    are    worthless    for    all    practical  headacliea    later    over    surpluses,    it    point*  thank  the  pentleman  sincerely. 

purpo-ses    and    are    actually    costing    us  right  now  to  improving  farm  income  at  least         Mr.  JENSEN.     We  hear  a  lot   about 

about  $600  million  a  year  to  store.     I  for  this  year  as  a  result  of  larger  crops  at  the  family-size  farm.     I  know  eveobody 

have  not  had  time  to  calculate  the  sav-  Government  support  prices.  wants    to    maintain    and    preserve    the 

ings  that  would  be  accomplished  under  Other  favorable  factors  in  the  1960  out-  family-size  farm  for  America  because  it 

tlie  tcnns  of  our  bill  but  I  can  assure  i"ok  include  the  firm  price  of  hops  .nd  lat*-  i3      ^^    fQj.    ^^crica.     This    bill,    our 

_,,_  „„,, , , „            «  year     prospects     for     smaller  numbers     and                                   ,                                         .                 , 

our  colleagues  from  my  years  of  experi-  ^^her  prices  for  swine  a^  compared  wah  «i-"-^-  a.cr«  farm  program,  puts  great 
ence  on  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  ^^^^^  i^gt  fall;  rather  firm  prices  and  low  emphasis  on  the  family-size  farm  not  by 
Subcommittee  that  the  savings  in  total  Government  holdings  of  dairy  products;  talking  about  it  a  lot  but  in  the  provision 
costs  wcaild  be  quite  large  not  to  mention  sharp  improvement  In  egg  prices;  pra<;pects  in  this  bill  which,  one  will  find  if  he 
the  nationwide  benefits  that  would  ac-  of  another  year  of  great  production  of  tur-  rer.(ls  it,  is  in  eflect  a  100-percent  fam- 
crue  from  a  prosperous  and  healthy  keys  in  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin -lowa  tur-  iiy-.;ize  f aim  program.  Does  the  gentle- 
farm  economy.  *^y  belt;    and  strong  prices  for  calves,  beef  ninn  aprcc'' 

._  cattle,  lambs  and  sheep.                                                  .,        ...,^„_„_^,      ,   ,,              ,          ^, 

irrom  the  St.   Paul   Sunday  Pioneer   Press,  One  shining  fe<iture  of  the  Northwest  farm          ^-^-   ANDERSEN    of   Minnesota.      The 

Apr.  24,  19601  picture  Is  a  prospect  for  a  Jump  of  more  than  eenUeman    is    absolutely    correct.      This 

More    F.vrm    Sukplus    Headaches    Fohecast  one-third  In  the  acieage  of  durum  or  maca-  hill  will  do  one  tlill'ig.  ladies  and  gcnilc- 

(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman)  roni  wheat.     Next  Jump  is  to  be  shared  in  men.     It  will  help  to  restore  the  ecx)nomy 

The  1960  cropping  aeason  got  of!  to  a  de-  ^^  Minnesota,    the    Dakolas,   and    Montana,  of    the    depressed    areas    that    we    hear 

layed  start  this  week  with  signs  that  great  "^^  '^  °°<;  ^^^'^  °^  ^'^^^^  °^  ^''^'^^  ^^"""^'^  talked  of  in  other  points  of  the  Nation. 

new  crop.s   will   intensify   the  Government's  far  too  little  instead  of  too  murh^  Through  j^^^    ^^.^  ^ave  depressed  areas  in  agricul- 

throbbln,?  headaches  wlUi  holdover  surpluse.  i^^^f  ^''^  "''"'■^'  ?.        ?T'  ^u^  ^orthwest  ^                     ^j      ^j,.        .jj     .       ^       j              jj 

nf /'/irn  niirt  Ti..h«.of  CJTop  Improvement  Assoclatlon  has  bccn  urR-  ,,.■,,.,                                        . 

-^r      1         f                                      »^  K  inP  a  big  increase  In  plantings  to  maintaiu  faiaily-sized  farm  the  very  same  consid- 

.,„^''  "^1°"'  r'-irmerswri-e  exasperated  by  ^^^p   jjes  of  the  golden  grain  needed  to  pro-  crat.on  as  is  given  to  the  big  producer. 

^H.\ Ti.To      .          fields  left  unplowed  to  ^^^^  ^^             J    ^^^   »,est    macaroni    and  It  W-11  help  the  small  producer,  whether 

nf  .Hrri,  t^o  ilvr?rn^  .^'^n"  Immense  Job  ^       ^ettl  for  the  Nation  Ir  the  year  ahead,  he  bo  a  cotton  farmer  or  a  wheat  farmer, 

of  stirring  to  save  from  spoilage  huge  sup-  "^  "                                                         '  x-,.xt..jjj 

plies   of  wet   corn-ta..k8   Ihat  threatened   a  „„^,  n.~^:^r^..rr.nT^  ^    ^1''^    ^''"'    ^ '""^    ^^^^'^^   ^'"'^^^    "'"^"""^ 

general  pile-up  of  spring  work  w^hinnf^rTT^lf^^'io^n  ^'^^^^^^  ^'^  "'^^  ^'^''^  '^  ^'^  ^'  ^""'"^^  ^"  ^''''• 

1 ^          ^      K  Washington,  DC.  May  3,  1960.  j^g      -phe  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  will  have 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooi.ey.                                                         .            j.    ^            ,  ,».            » 

'  Optlor.al   with   producer  who  may  either  cUatrman,  Committee  on   Agriculture  ^^    immediate    upliftmg    effect    on    CUr 

take   25   percent   of   average    yield   payment-  House  o/  Representatives.  entire   agricultural   economy   and   it    will 

In-klnd  f jr  complete  retirement  from  pro-  Washington,  DC.  bring  into  the  lifeblood  of  our  economic 

ductlon,  or  he  may  use  for  hay,  pasture,  etc..  Dear  Harold:    As   you   know,   on   May  3,  stream  untold  millions  of  dollars  to  help 

except  production  of  price-supported  crops.  I960,    we    Introduced    H.R.    12000    and    H.R.  create  jobs  all  along  the  line  throughout 
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our  economy.  But.  especially,  it  will  help 
that  little  man.  Mr.  Jensen,  about  whc«n 
you  are  properly  speaking  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ■^ 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  pros- 
perous agriculture  would  do  more  for  the 
economy  of  this  country  than  any  type 
of  depressed  area  bill  that  could  possibly 
be  passed  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  will 
say  to  my  colleague,  if  we  pass  this  type 
of  legislation  and  if  we  can  get  the  eco- 
nomic wheels  in  our  fai-m  areas  turning, 
as  they  should,  it  would  create  jobs  all 
the  way  up  the  line  and  we  could  create 
more  real  wealth  with  a  bill  of  this  type 
to  help  people  throughout  America  than 
anything  else  that  we  could  do  today. 
Personally.  I  cannot  see,  after  my  22 
years  in  the  Congress,  why  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  not  lived  up  to 
its  responsibility  and  has  not  tried  to  do 
something  of  this  nature  before  now. 
There  is  no  rea-son  why  the  farmer 
should  be  a  second-class  citizen.  There 
is  no  reason  why  my  fellow  farmers 
should  not  have  the  necessary  funds  to 
buy  the  new  tractors  that  they  need, 
tractors  that  are  manufactured  in  Chi- 
cago and  in  Milwaukee  and  in  other 
places,  but  they  simply  do  not  have  the 
money  becaase  we  have  lowered  the 
prices  of  our  basic  farm  commodities 
down  to  such  a  low  point  that  farmers 
simply  do  not  have  tl:e  money  to  buy 
the  products  of  the  factories  in  the  East. 
The  gentleman  Ls  absolutely  correct.  I 
want  to  say  this  to  the  gentleman  also. 
I  appreciate  verv-  much  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  has  remained  on  the  floor 
until  this  late  hour  to  listen  to  this  dis- 
cussion on  these  agricultural  problems. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     I  yield 
to  my  colleague 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
speak  not  only  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but 
as  a  farmer  as  well.    I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  great  work 
they  have  done  for  agriculture  in  devel- 
oping this  piece  of  legislation.     I  have 
discussed  this  with  our  two  colleagues 
from   Minnesota,   Congressman   Nelson 
and  Congressman  Laxge.v.  and  both  have 
stated  how  impressed  they  are  with  the 
fine  work  you  two  senileman  have  done. 
The  three  of  us  have  talked  of  this  ap- 
proach   to    agriculture    where    we    can 
really  be  of  some  benefit.     I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  American  farm- 
ers have  the  ability  to  produce  more  than 
we  can  consume  and  more  than  we  can 
sell  overseas  and  more   than   we  could 
give  away  under  our  present  giveaway 
program.    It  would  not  be  possible  under 
any  type  of  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram  to  bring  supply  and  demand   in 
line.    The  only  way  we  could  possibly  do 
It  quickly  enough  to  be  of  help  to  agri- 
culture is  In  the  approach  that  you  have 
developed  here.    The  other  two  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  referred  and  I  have  of- 
fered  legislation   as  well   along  similar 
Unea.    We  want  to  Join  with  you  In  the 
very  fine  work  that  you  have  done 


No  one  farmer  can  ever  do  anything 
that  would  have  any  impact  on  reducing 
production.  The  Government  will  have 
to  help  us  to  work  together  to  bring 
supply  and  demand  in  line.  I  believe  the 
legislation  I  have  looked  at  and  the  testi- 
mony I  have  heard  in  the  2'2  years  I 
have  been  in  Congress  all  lead  to  this  one 
conclusion,  that  this  is  the  only  way  of 
using  the  surplus  so  there  can  be  a  per- 
centage reduction  in  production  on  the 
part  of  everybody.  That  will  bring  up 
the  income  of  the  farmers  to  a  level 
where  the  entire  economy  would  prosper. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  My 
colleague  is  absolutely  correct.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  major  problem  in  agriculture 
is  that  the  general  price  level  of  farm 
commodities  is  too  low.  Why  is  it  too 
low?  One  of  the  reasons  is  the  fact  we 
have  thiF  $9  billion  of  Commodity  Credit 
stocks  overhanging  the  market;  and 
never.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  get  a  decent 
price  for  the  farm  commodities  of  this 
Nation  unless  we  devise  some  practical 
means  without  added  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers to  melt  away  this  huge  surplus. 
Then  you  will  see  the  terminal  grain 
markets  of  the  Nation  gradually  bring 
up  the  price  level  on  these  farm  com- 
modities. 

That  will  return  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  it  will  create  jobs  all  over  the 
Nation. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  who  so  pa- 
triotically brought  out  the  idealism  of 
the  Polish  people  a  short  while  ago  upon 
this  floor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks.  I  raise  this 
question  but  I  hope  I  misunderstood  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota; 
however.  I  thought  he  sugge.«:ted  that 
this  farm  program  was  the  pafiacea  for 
all  the  problems  of  unemployment  in  the 
distressed  areas  of  our  industrial  cities. 

I  come  from  a  large  city.  Obviously 
we  do  not  have  any  farm  problems  in 
the  city,  but  I  am  most  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer,  particularly  the  small  American 
farmer,  affects  the  future  of  my  di.strict 
in  a  large  city:  and  even  though  I  was 
just  a  young  man  at  the  time,  I  know 
that  the  big  depression  of  the  thirties 
started  on  the  American  farm.  I  would 
therefore  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  in  a  two-way  direc- 
tion than  one.  in  recoenizing  that  the 
American  farmer  needs  assistance  and 
needs  it  badly,  but  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  we  have  to  bring  help 
to  these  economically  dcpres.sed  areas  of 
the  large  cities  and  work  together.  I 
think  by  working  together  we  can  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  look  upon  this  as  a  panacea  for  all 
of  our  ills,  but  I  do  say  it  will  help  you 
folks  in  the  depressed  areas  to  the  extent 
we  can  buy  more  automobiles  and  con- 
sumer goods.  This  will  mean  more  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  areas, 
the  cities.  So  this  help  that  we  need 
back  in  the  great  grain-producing  areas 
is  going  t»  reach  you  folks  In  the  cities, 
and  that  I  am  certain  is  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr,  Qrii:].  had  in  mind.    Thia  la  not 


an  absolute  cure-all,  but  it  is  going  to 
help  and  I  assure  you  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  help  you  solve  your 
problem. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JENSEN.     I  feel  a  little  explana- 
tion should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gentleman  who  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter of  depressed  areas. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  that 
when  the  farmer  s  dollar  is  100  cents  at 
the  counter  the  farmers  of  America  buy 
2 '2  times  more  manufactured  commodi- 
ties than  do  the  rest  of  us''  The  farm- 
ers  dollar  for  many  years  has  been  worth 
only  80  cents  at  the  counter;  hence  we 
have  a  situation  where  many  manufac- 
tured commodities  are  not  enjoying  the 
business  they  would  enjoy  if  the  farmer's 
dollar  were  worth  100  cents  at  the 
counter. 

That  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  bill. 
It  is  to  bring  about  that  position  where 
the  fai-mer's  dollar  is  worth  100  cents  in 
buying  power.  When  that  time  comes, 
then  the  farmer  will  really  be  a  great 
asset  in  the  depressed  areas  because  of 
his  great  buying  power. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  in  that  state- 
ment, and  reaffirm  what  I  said,  because 
we  in  the  big  cities  recognize  you  can- 
not ignore  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  because  we  happen  to  live 
in  big  cities.  We  have  supported  farm 
legislation  consistently  here.  I  only 
hoE>e  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  rural  areas,  those  who  have  for 
the  most  part  the  farmer  vote  in  their 
district,  will  understand  that  we  in  in- 
dustrial areas  have  problems  when  we 
come  before  the  Congress  pleading  for 
a  depressed  area  bill.  We  are  faced 
with  the  same  problem,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  find  the  same  solution  that  the 
gentlemen  who  are  supporting  agricul- 
tural legislation  are  trying  to  achieve. 
We  are  all  working  for  America.  The 
big  depression  in  America  started  on  the 
farm.  We  owe  it  to  these  people  to 
bring  them  some  relief  if  we  are  going 
to  avoid  another  depression  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  uill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  facts,  figures,  and 
charts  which  the  gentleman  has  pre- 
pared apply  to  a  .320-acre  farm. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JENSEN  A  calculation  can  ea.«;ily 
be  made  by  any  farmer,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  farm,  in  proportion  to  the 
figures  which  the  gentleman  has  stated. 
Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  correct  May  I  say  that  next  Tuesday 
when  we  will  have  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  under  general  debate,  I 
shall  go  more  fully  Into  this  matter,  and 
lay  it  before  the  House.  I  regret  it  has 
been  impossible  at  this  time  to  do  more 
than  briefly  describe  the  proposal  as  I 
have  done  this  evening.  I  appreciate  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  been  so  kind 
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as  to  be  here,  and  welcome  the  remarks 
they  have  made.  In  the  final  analysis, 
wliat  I  am  proposing  is  good  for  the  en- 
tire nation  and  it  merits  national  con- 
sideration. The  farm  problem  may  ap- 
pear to  some  to  exist  only  in  the  rural 
areas  but  ihe  truth  is  it  is  having  its  ef- 
fect today  on  our  entire  national  econ- 
omy. The  farm  problem  is  a  national 
problem  demanding  a  national  solution, 
and  that  Is  exactly  what  we  propose. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude certain  charts,  also  to  include  an 
article  from  Uie  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
of  Sunday,  April  24,  1960,  by  Alfred  D. 
Stoadman.  one  of  the  outstanding  farm 
reporters;  the  article  being  entitled 
"More  Farm  Surplus  Headaches  Fore- 
cast ";  also  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House,  dated  May  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEED  TO  AMEND  THE  LABOR 
BILL  OF  1959 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  |  Mr.  Porter  ]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  early  last 
September  I.  along  with  many  other 
Members  of  Congress,  was  faced  with  a 
difQcult  dilemma.  After  2  years  of  pro- 
tracted debate  the  Congress  was  about 
to  pass  a  labor  reform  bill.  The  vast 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  effective  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  help  unions  get  rid  of 
racketeers  and  hoodlums.  For  2  '2  years 
the  McClellan  committee  disclosed  the 
wrongdoings  in  high  places  in  part  of  tlie 
labor  movement.  I  was  aware  that  the 
McClellan  committee  investigations  were 
largely  one-sided  and  emphasized  mal- 
practices on  the  side  of  labor  and  largely 
overlooked  wrongdoing  in  management. 

A  year  earlier  we  had  the  chance  to 
vote  on  an  excellent  bill,  the  Kennedy- 
Ives  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  I  favored  that  bill,  but  it  failed 
in  the  House  because  of  a  strange  com- 
bination of  forces.  A  number  of  influ- 
ential labor  leaders,  including  John  L. 
Lewis,  of  the  United  Miners,  opposed  any 
legislation  at  all. 

At  the  same  time  con.servalive  Mem- 
bers in  Congress  wanted  to  use  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  disclosures  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  enacting  antilabor  legislation  to 
weaken  the  position  of  unions  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Ihis  combination  of 
forces  prevailed  in  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  which  failed  to 
report  out  a  labor  reform  bill.  When 
the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  suspension  of 
rules,  the  combination  of  conservative 
Republicans  and  Democrats  as  well  aa 
some  Members  who  were  against  any 
labor  legislation  won  the  day.  The  85th 
Congress  thus  failed  to  enact  any  legis- 
lation    Ttie  stage  was  set  by  default. 


In  1959,  a  coalition  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  proposed  antiunion  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  commonly  called  the  Landrum- 
Griflin  bill.  I  voted  against  this  bill 
when  it  came  up  before  the  House  the 
first  time.  The  Senate  had.  however, 
passed  a  stroiig  and  effective  antiracket- 
ecring  bill.  Only  Senator  Goldwater 
had  voted  against  it 

The  House-Senate  conferees  in  iron- 
ing out  the  differences  between  the  bet- 
ter Senate  bill  and  the  strongly  antilabor 
bill,  as  enacted  by  the  Hou.se,  succeeded 
in  eliminating  a  great  many  of  the  in- 
equities that  the  original  so-called  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  bill  contained.  What 
emerged  cannot  be  properly  called  the 
Landrum-GrlfEn  biU. 

CONrERENCE    IMPROVED    ORIGINAL    BILL 

How  did  the  conference  improve  the 
original  bill?  Let  me  cite  the  improve- 
ments: 

First.  The  Landrum-GrifQn  bill  would 
have  virtually  eliminated  organizational 
picketing.  The  conferees  agreed  to  per- 
mit such  picketing  for  30  days. 

Second.  The  bill  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees exempted  the  garment  and  con- 
struction industries  from  the  ban  on  hot- 
cargo  agreements. 

Third.  Under  the  Landrum- Griffin  bill 
the  right  of  unions  to  advise  the  public 
that  the  distributor  was  selling  goods 
produced  by  a  manufacturer  with  whom 
the  union  has  a  dispute  would  have  been 
banned.  The  bill  reported  by  the  con- 
ference specifically  retained  this  union 
right. 

Fourth.  The  bill  that  was  finally  ap- 
proved limited  the  areas  in  which  the 
NLRB  could  refuse  to  assume  jurisdic- 
tion, but  even  under  the  amended  bill 
many  workers  remain  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  NLRB.  They  are  denied 
the  protection  of  Federal  law  in  labor- 
management  relations. 

Fifth.  Economic  strikers  were  given 
voting  rights  in  representation  elections 
during  the  first  year  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strike. 

Sixth.  The  rights  of  workers  to  refuse 
to  work  on  struck  goods  was  upheld. 
The  Land  rum -Griffin  bill  would  have 
denied  them  this  right. 

Seventh.  The  conference  eliminated  a 
provision  in  the  original  Landrum- 
GriflRn  bill  which  would  have  permitted 
damage  suits  against  unions  picketing 
for  legitimate  organizational  purposes. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  which 
the  conferees  made  in  the  Landrum- 
Oriffin  bill  For  these  improvements 
the  liberal  Democratic  conferees  in  the 
other  body.  Senators  Kennedy.  Mc- 
Namara,  Morse,  and  Randolph,  deserve 
great  credit. 

But  even  so  there  were  still  several 
bad  features.  It  was  far  from  being  a 
.satisfactory'  bill.  The  bill  did  contain 
most  of  the  mea.sures  considered  neces- 
.sary  to  help  unions  to  get  rid  of  corrupt 
leaders,  but  the  antiunion  provisions  in 
title  7  were  hard  to  swallow. 

THE  DILEMMA  FACEC  BY   LIBERALS 

On  September  4,  1959.  the  conference 
approved  bill  came  before  us.  The  di- 
lemma before  the  Uberala  was  whether 
they  should  accept  the  far  from  perfect 


bill  or  vote  against  it.  The  vote  in  the 
other  ix)dy  on  the  previous  day  was  over- 
whelming with  only  Senators  Morse  and 
Lancer  dissenting. 

The  final  approval  of  the  Landnim- 
Griffln  bill  by  the  Hou.se  .showed  that  lib- 
eral Members  in  the  House  could  not 
muster  sufficient  strength  to  reject  the 
conference  bill  and  to  secure  a  more 
satisfactory  substitute. 

The  facts  that  day  were  clear.  The 
liberal  Democrats  had  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  win  approval  of  a  sound,  fully 
acceptable  bill.  Nobody  felt  that  we  had 
the  votes  for  this. 

The  real  issue  was  whether  liberals 
would  accept  the  conference  bill  as  an 
indication  that  labor  reform  legislation 
was  necessary  and  then  tvx  in  the  future 
to  improve  the  bill  or  to  express  dissat- 
isfaction with  some  of  its  provisions  by 
voting  against  the  bill. 

This  legislation,  like  the  other  bills. 
was  a  compromise,  partly  good,  partly 
bad.  which  part  depended  on  your  point 
of  view. 

Reasonable  people  could  disagree  on 
the  way  to  resolve  this  dilemma.  Orig- 
inally 201  Members  in  the  House,  pre- 
dominately Democrats,  voted  against  the 
Landrum-Grifftn  bill.  About  one  out  of 
four  of  these  Members  decided  to  express 
their  opposition  against  even  the  im- 
proved conference  version.  The  vast 
majority,  of  which  I  was  one,  however, 
decided  to  vote  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence version  of  the  Landrum-Griffin  bill. 

In  doing  this  we  had  some  misgivings 
about  the  re\'ised  bill.  But  we  decided 
that  on  balance  the  bill  contained  more 
good  than  bad.  We  felt  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  support  the  needed  legislation. 

THE  WHT   OF  LIBERAL  THINKiNG 

In  voting  fDr  the  conference  bill  I 
shared  the  feelings  of  many  other  liberal 
Members  in  both  legislative  bodies. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  said  in  connection  with  his 
vote  for  the  bill : 

I  know  that  members  of  the  conference 
committee  have  struggled  with  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  the  bill  In  order  to 
reconcile  tlie  differences.  Frankly,  there  are 
portions  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence which  I  do  not  agree  with.  But  we  are 
required  to  legislate  In  this  field,  and  there- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  we  have  little  choice  in 
the  matter  at  this  time.  We  have  l>efore  us 
but  one  proposal,  the  result  of  12  days  of 
argument,  deliberation,  and  compromise  by 
the  conference  committee,  and  it*  report  will, 
I'm  sure,  receive  an  overwhelming  affirmative 
vot€  In  this  t>ody. 

Senator  John  Kennkdy.  the  chief 
architect  in  the  Senate  for  sound  and 
positive  legislation,  stressed: 

We  have  before  us  in  this  conference  re- 
port what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  bill  that 
it  Is  possible  to  obtain  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


He  also  stated: 

The  bill  Is  not  the  bill  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  passed  by  Congress. 

But  he  concluded: 

I  believe  that  any  Senator,  regardless  of 
his  views  on  these  matters,  can  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  I  do  not  claim  that  It 
is  a  perfect  bill  or  that  It  is  a  model  of  fair- 
ness. But,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  U  the 
best  bill  we  can  pass. 
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Senator  Path.  H.  E>ottglas,  of  Illinois, 
said: 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  conference 
committee  greatly  limited  and  modified  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  bill, 
which  went  far  beyond  any  attempt  at 
genuine  reform. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the  Im- 
pression that  the  conference  committee  came 
with  a  perfect  bill.  There  are  still  some 
provisions  which  should  be  changed  or  modi- 
fled,  and  I  hope  this  can  be  done  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Liberals  in  the  House  expressed  their 
views — 

My  colleague  and  friend,  the  able 
Edith  Green,  was  one  of  the  leaders  for 
sound  and  effective  legislation.  An  out- 
standing member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  she  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  connection  with 
her  vote  for  the  final  approval  of  the 
Landrimi -Griffin  Act: 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  last  several 
weeks,  I  have  Joined  my  colleagues  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  In  arguing  for  a 
labor-management  reform  bill.  It  Is  needed. 
And  I  Intend  to  support  the  conference  com- 
mittee bill — not  because  It  Is  perfect.  It  Is 
not,  and  there  are  two  main  provisions  I 
hope  we  will  change  next  year. 

But  the  good  i>art8 — the  necessary  parts  of 
the  bill — far  outweigh  the  bad  provisions. 
And  It  wlU  at  least  equip  the  Anaerlcan  peo- 
ple to  chase  the  crooks  from  one  segment 
of  the  Nation's  economic  bloodstream. 

Representative  Stewart  Udall,  of  Ari- 
zona, another  leading  spokesman  for 
liberal  forces  in  the  House  in  favor  of  a 
strong  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering,  but 
against  weakening  unions,  said: 

Although,  naturally,  I  have  reservations 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  language  In  this 
report,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  compro- 
mise worked  out  by  the  conferees  represents 
a  middle-road  approach  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems which  confronted  the  conference. 

Responsible  labor  leaders  appreciated 
the  dilemma  in  which  liberal  Congress- 
men found  themselves  and  approved  of 
their  action.  An  editorial  in  the  Oresron 
Labor  Press  of  October  23,  1959,  sum- 
marized this  view: 

A  total  of  95  Senators  and  352  Congress- 
men voted  for  the  labor  law.  Whether  or 
not  you  approve  of  their  vote,  you  cannot 
say  that  all  of  them  are  enemies  of  labor 
Many  of  these  Congressmen  and  Senators 
have  proved,  by  their  voting  records  over  the 
years,  that  they  are  sincere  liberals  and 
friends  of  the  labor  movement. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

Following  the  approval  of  the  Labor 
Reform  Act  by  the  President.  I  consulted 
many  responsible  labor  leaders  and  labor 
attorneys  in  Oregon,  I  checked  with 
them  on  their  specific  objections  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  I  appreciate  the 
thoughtful  and  helpful  suggestions  they 
have  given  me. 

I  found  that  spokesmen  for  labor 
unions  centered  their  objections  about 
five  major  provisions  of  the  Landrum- 
OrifBn  Act:  First,  the  bill  of  rights; 
second,  reporting  by  small  union;  third, 
reporting  by  employer;  fourth,  no-man's 
land;  and  fifth,  the  provision  dealing 
with  picketing  and  secondary  boycotts. 

While  I  was  preparing  the  drafts  of 
my  own  bills  to  amend  the  legislation, 
I  found  that  Senator  Morse  had  pre- 
pared and  introduced  appropriate  bills 


which  would  correct  the  objectionable 
features  I  mentioned  above.  I  have  in- 
troduced identical  legislation  in  the 
House.  These  bills  would  eliminate  the 
most  objectionable  provisions. 

THI    PUHPOSE    or    THE    AMENDMENTS 

First,  the  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  objectionable  provisions  in  the  so- 
called  bill  of  rights  contained  in  title  1 
of  the  act.  My  amendments  would  set 
up  standards  for  union  behavior,  and 
rely  upon  union  constitutions  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  the  individual  union 
members.  I  believe  that  this  would  be 
much  superior  to  detailed  standards  for 
union  b^avior  which  are  now  set  up  in 
the  act. 

Second.  I  believe  that  employers  should 
be  subject  to  report  wrongdoing  the 
same  as  unions.  This  legislation  would 
provide  for  more  detailed  reporting  by 
employers  and  their  agents,  the  same  as 
is  required  of  unions. 

Third,  in  order  to  relieve  small  unions 
from  the  burden  of  filing  annual  reports, 
this  proposed  legislation  would  exempt 
unions  with  less  than  200  members  or 
with  gross  annual  receipts  of  less  than 
$20,000  from  filing  any  reports  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  These  small  unions 
do  not  have  paid  officials.  The  present 
burdens  imposed  by  the  act  on  unpaid 
officials  may  discourage  union  members 
from  accsepting  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity in  locals. 

Fourth,  my  amendments  would  re- 
move any  doubts  about  the  present  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  bonding. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  inter- 
preted the  act  fairly,  even  generously,  by 
requiring  only  position  schedule  bond- 
ing. He  deserves  credit  for  this  forth- 
right interpretation  of  the  act,  but  the 
proponents  of  strict  antiunion  legisla- 
tion have  already  criticized  the  Secre- 
taiy  for  his  action.  I  believe  therefore 
that  the  act  should  make  it  clear  that 
position  bonding  is  required.  Individual 
bonding  as  favored  by  some  antiunion 
spokesman  will  in  no  way  provide  for 
greater  guarantee  of  union  funds,  but 
will  only  result  in  exorbitant  costs  to 
bond  union  members  handling  funds. 

Rfth,  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  per- 
mits the  NLRB  to  refuse  the  protection 
of  collective  bargaining  to  large  num- 
bers of  employees  and  smaller  employers. 
I  would  eliminate  this  provision  and  re- 
quire the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  assume  the  full  extent  of  juris- 
diction. 

PLnally,  my  bill  would  restore  to  unions 
the  traditional  right  of  peaceful  picket- 
ing and  guarantee  the  right  of  union 
members  to  protect  themselves  against 
encroachment  by  nonunion  employers, 
I  believe  that  with  the  enactment  of 
these  amendments  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fin  Act  would  be  much  improved.  My 
amendments  would  remove  the  anti- 
union provisions  of  the  act  and  at  the 
same  timg  retain  those  provisions  which 
guarantee  the  rights  of  union  members 
and  encourage  genuine  democracy  in 
the  American  trade  union  movement. 


I. 


DAVED  DETVINE  SPEECH 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  QuigleyI 
IS  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr  QUIGLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  tell  the  story  of 
David  Devine.  It  has  been  some  15 
years  since  Adolf  Hitler  died  in  his 
bunker  in  Berlin  For  those  of  us  who 
had  hoped  that  the  evils  of  nazism  had 
died  with  him,  the  recent  outbursts  of 
swastika  .scribbling  on  the  .synagogues 
and  churches  of  the  world  has  indeed 
given  us  pause. 

It  has  been  half  15  years  since  the  fires 
of  McCarthyism  burned  brightly  in  our 
land  and  in  the  name  of  Americanism 
threatened  to  gut  the  very  heart  of 
America  In  more  recent  years  we  can 
be  grateful  that  the.se  fires  have  been 
banked  though,  unfortunately,  they  have 
not  been  stamped  out  completely. 

In  recent  weeks,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  blind  fear  of  communism — 
the  launching  pad  of  McCarthyism — can 
still  function  and  that  from  it.  It  is  still 
possible  for  person.s  within  our  Govern- 
ment to  launch  a  blunderbuss  attack  on 
the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  devoted  Americans 
and  devout  Christian  gentlemen 

However,  Mr  Speaker,  my  purpose  to- 
day is  not  to  discuss  either  these  Juve- 
nile delinquents  who  paint  swastikas  or 
thase  irresponsible  adults  who  write 
manuals.  Rather,  my  purpose  is  to  high- 
light one  more  small  but  significant  al- 
most tragic  example  of  what  flows  from 
the  foolishness  which  still  surrounds 
would-be  security  programs  in  this 
country. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  David  H.  Devine.  Mr  Devine  is  one 
of  my  constituents.  He  lives  at  R.  D.  No. 
1,  Mount  Wolf,  in  York  County,  Pa.  In 
October  of  1958  Mr.  Devine  was  employed 
by  the  Bendix  Corp.  at  its  York  plant. 
Since  Bendix  Ls  engaged  in  classified 
work  at  this  plant  under  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Navy,  it  was  necessary-  for  Mr. 
Devine  to  obtain  security  clearance  from 
the  Navy  Department  He  was  given 
clearance  to  handle  confidential  matters 
within  2  weeks  after  he  wa.s  employed 
and  on  October  30.  1958.  the  company 
submitted  a  request  to  the  Navy  that  Mr. 
Devine  be  given  a  secret  clearance. 

Normally,  such  clearances  are  given 
within  90  days  and  new  employees  who 
fail  to  obtain  the  necessary-  clearance 
within  that  90  days— recently  extended 
to  120  days  under  an  amendment  to  the 
collective-bargaining  contract  between 
the  company  and  the  lUE  becau.se  in  re- 
cent months  the  Navy  has  experienced 
more  and  more  difficulty  in  completing 
its  investigation  in  3  months'  time — can 
be  and  are  separated  from  their  emplov- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  the  90-day  deadline.  Mr. 
Devine's  secret  clearance  had  not  come 
through  but  since  he  could  handle  con- 
fidential matters  and  since  even  then 
it  took  the  Navy  a  few  days  more  than 
90  to  complete  its  clearances.  Mr  Devine 
was  not  laid  off  immediately.  But  soon 
90  days  became  100  and  100  became  120 
but  still  no  secret  clearance  for  David 
Devine.  Finally,  to  the  worry  and  con- 
cern of  the  company  and  to  the  shock 
and  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Devine,  11 
months  went  by  with  Mr.  Devine  still  on 
the  payroll  and  still  no  secret  clearance. 
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Why  this  delay''  It  seemed  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  investigation  the 
Nav>-  had  come  up  with  derogatory  in- 
formation about  Mr.  Devine.  Maybe  it 
was  not  about  him.  It  could  have  been 
about  another  man  named  Devine  or 
perhaps  about  seme  other  fellow  named 
David.  In  any  event,  whatever  infor- 
mation the  Navy  had  about  whom,  it 
had  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  and 
until  this  was  done  Mr,  Devine  could  not 
be  given  his  security  clearance 

Incidentally,  the  "budget  flrsters" 
might  note  that  when  I  first  chec  ked  into 
the  reasons  w-hy  there  was  such  an  ex- 
tended delay  in  either  clearing  or  deny- 
ing clearance  to  Mr.  Devine.  one  of  the 
felt -handed  excuses  I  was  given  had  to 
do  with  a  backlog  of  such  cases,  caused 
by  a  shortage  of  personnel,  caused  by 
budgetary  limitations  And  yet  we  won- 
der why  we  are  lapsing  behind  the 
Russians. 

Finally.  11  months  after  he  was  hired, 
Bendix  Corp.  determined  that  it  could 
no  longer  continue  to  be  understanding 
of  Mr  Devine's  dilemma  and  belatedly 
and  reluctantly  it  separated  him  from 
its  payroll  in  October  1959 

Mr.  Devine  is  58  years  old  Under- 
standably, a  man  of  his  age  finds  finding 
new  employment  a  difficult  assignment. 
For  Mr.  Devine  it  was  all  but  an  impos- 
sible one  because  he  had  something  more 
than  the  calendar  stacked  against  him 
In  any  bid  for  new  employ-ment  he  had 
to  inevitably  face  the  question,  "Why 
did  you  leave  your  last  employment ''" 
An  honest  answer.  That  I  was  unable  to 
get  security  clearance  from  the  U.S. 
Navy'  was  not  likely  to  do  much  more 
than  guarantee  that  Mr.  Devine's  last 
emplo>-ment  was  indeed  his  last — ever 
Even  as  it  solved  Bendix's  problems, 
the  layoff  of  Mr.  Devine  made  his  al- 
ready difficult  position  all  but  Impossible. 
Now  he  had  no  job  and  considering  why 
he  lost  it  his  chances  of  getting  one  were 
just  about  nil. 

Inquiry  as  to  how  long  it  would  take 
the  Navy  to  either  hang  Mr  Devine  or 
cut  him  down  brought  the  startling  dis- 
covery that  under  Navy  regulations  It 
would  take  forever.  It  seemed  that  when 
Mr.  Devine  was  laid  off,  the  Navy's  prob- 
lems were  also  solved.  Under  Navy  reg- 
ulations the  moment  Bendix  dropped  Mr. 
Devine  from  its  payroll  for  lack  of  secu- 
rity clearance,  the  Navy  dropped  its  in- 
vestigation into  whether  or  not  Mr.  De- 
vine  was  in  fact  a  security  ri.sk.  Thus, 
did  the  Navy  toss  Mr.  E>evine  into  a  lim- 
bo where,  as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  he 
would  remain  forever  as  a  marked  man 
with  a  cloud  on  his  title  as  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  his  chances  of  obtaining 
gainful  employment  substantially  re- 
duced if  not,  in  fact,  destroyed  com- 
pletely. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
camiot  waste  its  time  and  the  taxpayers 
money  pursuing  pointless  investigations 
into  the  security  riskiness  of  a  lot  of  ex- 
employees  of  its  many  contractors  and  a 
regrulation  which  prevents  such  wasteful 
excursions  is  indeed  a  wise  and  prudent 
one.  But  surely  everyone,  except  a  fog- 
bound security  officer,  must  recognize 
that  what  is  a  wise  and  prudent  regula- 
tion  becomes   a   foolish    and   cruel    one 


w  hen  It  is  blindly  applied  to  the  case  of 
a  man  whose  sole  reason  for  being  an  ex- 
employee  is  the  fact  that  the  Navy  dillied 
and  dallied  and  failed  to  make  a  timely 
completion  of  his  security  check. 

For  15  long  months  the  Navy  fooled 
aroimd  with  the  serious  matter  of 
whether  or  not  a  loyal  American  citizen, 
one  David  H  Devine,  was  in  fact  a  secu- 
rity risk  upon  whom  the  United  States 
or  his  employer  could  safely  rely  The 
delay  finally  cost  Mr.  Devine  his  job  and 
then  the  Navy  turned  around  and  used 
this  loss  of  the  job  as  its  excuse  for  doing 
nothing  more  to  give  Mr.  Devine  a  secu- 
I'ity  clearance  and  thus  enable  him  to  at 
lea.st  seek  employment  as  a  loyal,  honest 
American. 

In  this  instance,  to  the  everlasting 
credit  which  I  now  wi.sh  to  publicly  give 
to  the  Bendix  Corp.,  it  was  a  little  more 
'  non-reg.  not  quite  so  unbending  or 
so  un-understanding  as  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Recognizing,  where  the  responsible  Navy 
personnel  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to 
do  so,  the  cruel  and  inhiunan  implica- 
tions in  the  Navy's  stick-to-the-letter 
interpretation  of  its  own  regulations,  the 
Bendix  Corp.  determined  that  if  the  Navy- 
would  not.  they  ma.st  find  an  outlet  to 
the  ridiculous  Navy-created  impasse 
confronting  Mr.  Devine.  Accordingly, 
on  January  13.  1960.  the  Bendix  Corp. 
put  Mr  Devine  back  on  its  payroll  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not 
draw  his  salary  or  resume  his  normal 
working  duties.  The  sole  purpose  of  this 
rehiring  by  Bendix  was  to  restart  the 
Navy's  investigatmg  procedure  into  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  David  H.  De- 
vme  was  in  fact  a  security  risk. 

Five  weeks  after  he  was  rehired, 
Mr  Devine's  security  clearance  came 
through.  My  only  regret  is  that  having 
found  a  replacement  for  Mr.  Devine, 
BendiX  was  not  able  to  reemploy  him  at 
his  old  job.  I  am  certain  Mr.  Devine  is 
grateful  to  them  for  helping  him  regain 
his  birthright;  if  not  his  job.  David 
Devine  as  of  this  moment  is  again  able 
to  look  you  straight  in  the  eye:  but  un- 
fortunately  an   unemployed   American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First,  to  welcome 
Mr.  Devine  back  to  the  ranks  of  first- 
class  American  citizenship,  and  to  ex- 
press my  regrets  that  we  live  in  an  age 
and  under  a  system  where  a  blundering 
bureaucrat  can  enjoy  the  absolute  pre- 
rogative of  reducing  another  loyal 
American  to  a  second-class  citizenship 
status. 

Secondly.  I  would  like  to  give  a  4.0 
rating  to  the  Bendix  Coi-p  for  its  truly 
all-American  perfonnance  in  this  very 
sick  un-American  situation.  I  especially 
want  to  compliment  Mr.  Edward  Nathan, 
the  security  officer  at  the  company's 
York  plant  and  the  other  personnel  of- 
ficials of  the  company  for  their  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  all-out  efforts 
to  help  one  of  their  employees  in  what 
surely  must  have  been  the  most  trying 
exp>erience  of  his  entire  life. 

Finally,  and  as  an  old  Navy  man  I  do 
it  with  regrets.  I  must  in  this  instance 
give  the  U.S.  Navy  a  great  big  zero  for 
its  total  performance  in  the  Devine  case 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  err  is  human 
and  to  forgive  divine.    I  am  certain  that 


Mr.  Devine  will  live  up  to  his  name  and 
forgive  the  Navy.  Certainly,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
the  NavT  personnel  involved  acted  as  if 
they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  incor- 
porate as  part  of  my  remarks  a  news 
story  from  the  York  Gazette  and  Daily 
of  April  30.  1960.  which  tells  again  the 
sad  story  of  what  has  happened  to  one 
American — David  Devine: 

N'vy  Grants  It  Too  Late — SECTJRmr  Clear- 
ance E>ELAY  CtoSTS  CotTNTIAN  HIS  JOB 

A  Government  agency's  delay  of  many 
months  In  granting  security  clearance  for  a 
York  countlan  has  cost  him  his  Job  and  his 
own    financial    scK-urlty. 

David  H  Devine,  Mount  Wolf.  RJD.  No.  1, 
was  58  last  Ckotober  when  he  lost  his  job  as 
an  expediter  for  a  York  firm  that  manufac- 
tures missile  parts  for  the  Navy. 

He  was  dismissed  because  the  Navy  had 
delayed — not  denied— his  security  clearance. 

No  one  making  Inquiries  for  Devine,  In- 
cluding his  Congressman,  Representatives 
James  M  Qctglet,  his  attorney.  Lewis  H 
Markowltz.  and  the  company,  has  been  able 
to  find  out  any  reason  for  the  delay. 

Now,  more  than  6  months  after  Devine  was 
discharged,  he  Is  still  without  a  job  even 
though  he  finally  received  his  clearance  last 
February  2  weeks  after  his  former  employer 
hired  a  replacement 

He  is  having  a  hard  time  finding  another 
job  in  his  field.  His  age,  for  one  thing,  is 
considered  a  drawback  by  many  companies. 

His  excellent  work  record  Is  In  his  favor. 
Devine  has  been  highly  rated  In  his  field. 
While  he  was  working  for  GeneraJ  Electric 
Co  In  Pltchburg,  Mass.,  he  was  given  an 
award  for  outstanding  performance  in  ex- 
pediting for  a  Government  contract  for  jet 
energlzers. 

He  had  the  highest  type  of  clearance  for  his 
work  during  World  War  II. 

WHT  THEOXLATT 

He  has  never  been  able  to  find  out  why  It 
took  15  months  to  get  security  clearance 
renewed. 

Clearance  came  through  only  after  the 
York  branch.  American  Civil  Ldlx-rties  Union, 
to  which  Devine  had  reported  his  problem, 
asked  an  attorney  member  of  the  ACLU  to 
help. 

A  clearance  period  of  60  to  90  days  is  so 
much  taken  for  granted  by  Devine's  former 
employer  that  the  company  has  this  agree- 
ment with  its  union  employees:  If  clearance 
does  not  come  through  in  90  days,  the  com- 
pany Is  free  to  fire  the  employee. 

In  Devine's  case  (his  Job  Is  not  under 
union  contract ) ,  the  firm  dismissed  him  after 
11  months  (November  1958  to  October  1959). 

VV^ien  he  lost  his  Job.  the  naval  bureau  lu 
charge  of  clearance  stopped  all  work  on  his 
case. 

The  reason  for  this,  the  bureau  e.xplalned 
to  Markowitz.  was  that  processing  automati- 
cally stops  when  the  applicant  Is  no  longer 
employed  In  a  job  requu-ing  clearance, 

NO    CLEARANCE.    NO    JOB 

With  development.  Devine  discovered  that 
It  was  almost  Impossible  to  get  a  Job  without 
first  having  clearance.  Only  the  largest  In- 
dustrial firms  employ  so  highly  specialized 
a  technician  as  an  expediter.  And  most  of 
them  have  contracts  with  the  military. 

It  took  a  technicality  to  get  the  case  mov- 
ing again.  At  his  attorney's  request.  De- 
vine's  former  employer  rehired  him  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1960,  and  put  him  on  leave  without 
pay. 

Then  there  was  more  correspondence  be- 
tween Markowitz  and  the  Navy.  Finally, 
clearance  came  through  on  February  18. 

Why  did  it  take  so  long? 
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This  question  was  put  to  a  captain  In  the 
Office  of  Naval  Materiel,  which  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  final  stage  In  the  clearance  proc- 
ess (preliminary  investigation  is  done  by  the 
naval  Intelligence  personnel). 

The  captain  said  he  was  sure  the  Navy 
had  meant  no  harm  to  Devine.  but  the  proc- 
ess sometimes  takes  longer  than  the  Navy 
would  like,  particularly  when  the  applicant 
has  lived  in  several  places.  He  said  he  knew 
of  no  special  reason  why  E>evlne's  clearance 
took  so  long. 

Since  Devine  lost  his  Job  last  October,  lie, 
his  wife  and  two  high-school-age  children 
have  been  living  on  a  weekly  unemployment 
compensation  check  of  $35  and  her  income 
from  a  part-time  Job.  The  total  Is  about 
one-third  of  Devlne's  former  wage. 

His  unemployment  compensation  was  held 
up  for  about  4  weeks  because  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  questioned  the  word- 
ing used  by  Devine's  former  employer  in 
filling  out  the  application.  The  question 
was  cleared  up.  and  Devine  received  his  back 
payments. 

FtnrLE    HUNTS    FOR    JOBS 

He  has  been  job  hunting  continuously  In 
the  York  area.  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  In 
Pennsylvania  in  person,  and  by  mail  with 
companies  in  many  other  sections. 

He  IS  convinced  that  his  efforts  were  futile 
until  his  clearance  finally  came  through. 

For  that  4-month  period  from  October  to 
February  before  clearance  came  through. 
there  Just  wasn't  much  point  in  even  looking 
for  a  Job.  The  first  thing  they  (prospective 
employers)  asked  me  was,  Why  did  you  lose 
your  Job?' 

"I  had  tf)  tell  them  it  was  because  clear- 
ance was  delayed  They'd  ask  me  why,  and 
I'd  say,  'I  dont  know.'  I  really  didn  t — and 
I  still  don't." 

The  financial  strain  has  been  heavy.  De- 
vine  has  had  to  b^r.'jw  mor.ey  several  times 
to  pay  bills. 

Losing  his  Job  and  being  unable  to  find 
another  is  a  new  experience  for  him.  Each 
time  he  changed  Jobs  in  the  past  it  was  to 
take  what  he  considered  a  better  one. 

He  says  he  Is  still  confident  of  getting  back 
in  his  line  of  work.  "God  willing — and  the 
Navy." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York;" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
unavoidable  circumstances  I  was  unable 
to  be  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se  during 
rollcall  No.  62.  on  H.R.  10596  to  change 
the  method  of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to 
State  or  territorial  homes  for  the  sup- 
port of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
rollcall  63.  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 633.  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
cosponsor,  relating  to  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  captive  nations.  If  I  had  been 
in  the  House  at  the  time  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative  on  each  of  these 
rollcalls.  The  adoption  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  633  is  in  f'oil  accord 
with  the  basic  principles  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  our  adherence  to  the 
ideals  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  I  trust  it  will  be  imple- 
mented vigorously  in  the  carrj'ing  out  of 
our  foreign  relations. 


WILLOW  RUN  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  MeaderI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  cere- 
mony sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  the  Willow  Run  Airport 
unveiling  two  important  contributions  to 
scientific  knowledge  developed  at  the 
Willow  Run  Laboratories  as  a  part  of 
Project  Michigan,  an  Army  battlefield 
surveillance  study  conducted  under  con- 
tract from  the  US.  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those  develop- 
ments has  been  given  nationwide  pub- 
licity and  involves  photographing  of  ter- 
rain by  radar  from  an  airplane  many 
miles  distant  from  the  area  photo- 
graphed. 

The  other  project  involves  mobile 
radar  unit.s  for  the  detection  of  mov- 
ing ob.jects  the  size  of  a  man.  vital  in 
modern  battlefield  reconnaissance. 

These  are  historic  achievements  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  quality  of 
scientific  research  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  They  also  demonstrate  how 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  Joined  with  those  of  our  insti- 
tutions orf  higher  learning  to  achieve  new 
breakthroughs  in  science  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  as  well  as  our  national 
protection. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  our  people  generally  in  this 
subject.  I  incorporate  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  address  delivered  by 
President  Harlan  Hatcher,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  delivered  at  the 
ceremony  and  an  editorial  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  of  April  21,  1960,  entitled. 
"Willow  Run  Research  Paying  Big  Divi- 
dends"; 

Remarks  fcy  Harlan  Hatchxr,  President,  the 
UNrvER^rTY  OF  Michigan,  on  the  Occasion 
or  THE  Announcement  of  Radar  Research 
DiscovTiHiES  BY  the  Untvehsitys  Willow 
RfN  Laboratories.  April  20,   1960 

Behind  the  scenes  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  exciting  events  are  taking  place — 
events  which  affect  the  dally  lives  of  virtual- 
ly every  Citizen  <  f  this  State  and  Nation. 
Today  we  are  meeung  here  to  unveil  two  of 
these  developments,  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  scientlflc  and  scholarly  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  announced  by  this 
university. 

And  this  is  as  It  should  be.  For  such  devel- 
opments—and you  can  recall  some  recent 
ones  as  w»ll  as  I:  the  Salk  polio  vaccine  an- 
nouncement, the  Bomarc  guided  missile 
system.  tl>e  atomic  bubble  chamber  to  men- 
tion a  fevr — are  the  hallmarks  of  a  univer- 
sity of  this  kind.  You  might  even  say  they 
are  the  di!*tlngutshtng  feature. 

In  an  Important  respect  these  develop- 
ments, taken  together,  constitute  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  story,  a  story  in  which 
many  people  have  been,  and  are.  Involved. 
Most  visible,  of  course,  are  the  faculty  and 
students  oiost  directly  concerned.  But  be- 
hind them  have  stood  the  regents  of  the 
university  who  have  given  so  much  of  their 
ttme  and  effort  xo  keep  it  strong  and  vigorous, 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  State  of- 
ficials whq  have  provided  the  support  so  es- 


sential to  progress,  and  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant of  all.  the  people  of  the  State  who  by 
their  faith  In  education  have  helped  to  ad- 
vance their  own  welfare  and  that  of  our  Na- 
tlon. 

We  pay  tribute  to  them  today  as  well  aa 
to  the  men  and  women  gathered  here  as  di- 
rect participants  In  these  two  projects.  In 
a  sense  we  are  not  merely  announcing  two 
new  scientific  developments — highly  impor- 
tant &a  they  are — but  the  latest  In  a  long 
series  of  dividends  to  the  stockholders  of  tbU 
university — the  people  who  have  made  it 
possible. 

During  the  past  few  days,  you  probably 
have  heard  and  read  about  the  research  de- 
velopment which  brings  us  here  today.  On 
Tuesday,  the  Department  of  the  Army  an- 
nounced In  Washington  that  the  University 
of  Michigan's  'WUlow  Run  Ijaboratortes  had 
developed  an  airborne  radar  system  for  mak- 
ing sharply  defined  radar  photographs  of 
combat  areas.  DeveIop>ed  In  cooperation  with 
the  Army  Signal  Corps,  this  day-and-night, 
all-weather  system  vastly  increases  the 
Army's  capabilities  fur  surveiiling  and  identi- 
fying enemy  targets. 

We  of  the  University  of  Michigan  are  nat- 
urally proud  and  pleased  by  this  slgrniflcant 
achievement  of  the  WUlow  Run  Laboratories. 
Arrayed  behind  me  is  the  equipment  In- 
volved, which  has  recently  been  returned 
from  being  on  display  In  Washington.  Be- 
cause we  want  you  to  share  in  our  pride  and 
pleasure,  and  because  we  thought  you  might 
wish  to  Inspect  this  equipment  and  hear 
about  It  in  some  detail,  we  have  therefore 
invited  you  to  attend  this  luncheon. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  like  on  this 
occasion  to  announce  still  another  develop- 
ment of  the  Willow  Run  Laboratories,  a 
secret  project  being  made  public  today  for 
the  first  time.  This  announcement  will 
come  a  little  later  In  the  program. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the 
major  research  developments  of  the  uni- 
versity. Now  let  me  be  specific  with  respect 
to  our  operations  here  at  Willow  Run.  The 
university  acquired  these  facilities,  many  of 
you  win  remember,  in  1946.  Since  then,  the 
following  major  activities  have  been  an- 
nounced: 

The  first  large  undertaking.  Project 
Wizard,  was  aimed  at  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles.  From  it  evolved,  In  1950,  a 
cooperative  effort  with  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co  toward  development  of  the  Bomarc  mis- 
sile system.  This  ground-to-air  weapon  is 
now  in  operation. 

Bomarc:  Bo  for  Boeing  and  Marc  for 
Michigan  Aeronautical  Research  Center,  the 
former  name  of  Willow  Run  Laboratories — 
was  followed  by  Project  Adls.  whose  goal 
was  an  integrated  system  of  air  defense. 

Six  years  ago.  Project  Michigan  was 
launched,  and  it  Is  from  this  effort  that 
today's  announcements  come.  Project  Mich- 
igan is  a  continuing  research  and  develop. 
ment  program  In  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences  for  advancing  the  Army's 
long-term  capabilities  in  the  area  of  combat 
stirvelllance  and  target  acquisition — the  de- 
tecUon.  identification,  and  location  of 
targets. 

Not  only  have  these  projects  added  to  our 
Nation's  defenses,  they  also  have  brought 
great  benefits  to  the  university  and  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Last  year,  more  than  100  graduate  stu- 
dents. 50  undergraduates,  and  85  faculty 
members  from  various  lnstructl'->nal  depart- 
ments of  the  university  participated  In  Wil- 
low Run  research.  For  the  students,  this 
was  far  more  valuable  part-time  work  than 
washing  dishes  or  waiting  on  tables;  for  the 
faculty  members,  this  parUclpatlon  meant 
exposure  to  modern  problems  In  their  fields, 
and  an  opf)ortunlty  to  acquaint  their  stu- 
dents with  these  questions. 

Then.  too.  the  work  at  Willow  Run  Labora- 
tories has  contributed  basic  and  applied  In- 
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formation  to  our  technology,   and  attracted 
nearly  $9  million  last  year  to  the  State 

As  the  University  of  Michigan  preeents 
these  latest  development's  to  you  today.  I 
cannot  help  but  reflect  upon  the  similar  oc- 
casions which  I  mentioned  earlier.  Five  years 
ago  last  week.  Dr  Thomas  Francis  of  otir 
faculty  announced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Salk  vaccine,  opening  the  way  for  public 
use  of  the  serum  In  meetings  throughout 
the  State  this  year,  we  have  been  telling 
business  and  civic  leaders  atxjut  the  many 
achievements  of  our  young  Phoenix  project 
of  atomic  research,  the  leading  effort  of  its 
kind  In  the  world.  Last  fall  we  dedicated 
the  world's  mc>6t  precise  radlotelescope — and 
a  dramatic  announcement  Is  coming  in  that 
field  soon.  A  medium-energv-  "atom  smasher" 
of  a  unique  design  has  been  developed  by 
Michigan  physicists:  a  Michigan  instrximent 
called  the  bubble  chamber  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  classic  research  totil  in  high  energy 
physics  labiiriituries  around  the  world,  and  a 
comprehensive  attack  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  has  been  launched  by  the  university 

These  accomplishments  axe  to  be  expected 
of  a  university  They  are  outward  signs  that 
the  Institution  Is  doing  its  proper  Job.  that 
tlie  funds  Invested  In  it  are  being  well  sf>ent. 
Not  only  does  the  University  of  Michigan 
train  thousands  of  competent  undergradu- 
ates each  year  and  44  percent  of  all  the 
graduate-pKjfesslonal  students  in  the  State. 
it  also  is  able  Ui  announce  from  time  to  time 
an  important  discovery  or  development  such 
as   those   you   are  seeing   today. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  made  an  Informal  sur- 
vey of  9  science  departments.  10  en- 
gineering departments  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  Research  Institute,  and  found  that 
their  faculty  and  staff  members  have  au- 
tiiored  or  coauthored  11.924  articles,  books, 
or  other  publications  in  their  careers  This 
represents   a   vast   bcxly  of   knowledge 

I  might  summarize,  I  believe,  by  saying 
that  while  an  institution  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  required  substantial  sup- 
port, the  returns  are  substantial,  as  well. 


(From  the  Ann  Arbor  News.  Apr.  21,  1960 1 
Willow  Run  Research  Paying  Big  Dividends 

Disclosure  that  the  university  has  devel- 
oped an  airborne  radar  system  iialled  as  a 
major  lmpro\einent  In  combat  surveillance 
focuses  national  attention  on  the  research 
program  being  carried  out  at  the  Willow  Run 
Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Although  more  than  600  persons  are  on  the 
staff  of  the  Willow  Run  laboratories,  and  this 
unit  of  the  university,  fh  one  form  or  an- 
other, hits  been  m  operation  for  nearly  14 
years,  the  general  public  outside  of  Ann 
Arbor  still  knows  little  about  it  One  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  much  of  the  activity  at  the 
laboratories  adjoining  the  airport  has  to  do 
with  national  defense  and  a  certain  amount 
of   secrecy   Is    involved 

The  new  radar  system  was  developed  for 
the  Army  under  Project  Michigan,  which  In- 
cludes atHJut  75  percent  of  the  many  studies 
going  on  at  the  laboratories  under  contracts 
with  Government  and  industry.  Project 
Michigan  was  esti^blished  in  1953  and  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Army  Combat  Surveillance 
Agency  of  the  U  S  Armv  Signal  Corps 
Emphasis  In  the  project  Is  upon  basic  and 
applied  research  in  radar,  infrared,  acoustics, 
seismics.  information  prtx;essing  and  display, 
navigation  and  guidance  for  aerial  platforms 
and   systems   concepts 

The  keymen  In  the  radar  project  are  en- 
gineers who  live  in  the  Ann  Arbor  area.  Dr. 
Louis  J  Cutrona.  head  of  Willow  Run's  radar 
laboratory,  originated  the  concept  of  the 
new  system.  Others  named  lu";  having  made 
significant  contributions  include  Emmett  N. 
Lelth,  Dr  Weston  Vivian.  Gilbert  O  Hall. 
Wendell  A.  BUkken  and  Dr   Newbern  Smith. 

Other  notable  contributions  have  been 
made  through  the  Willow  Run  research  ac- 


tivities over  the  years  When  operations 
began  there  In  1946.  the  installation  was 
known  as  the  Michigan  Aeronautical  Re- 
search Center  and  later  was  a  part  of  the 
university's  former  Engineering  Research 
Institute.  In  1950.  the  Willow  Run  sclentUts 
collaborated  with  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co 
on  the  design  of  the  Bomarc  missile  system — 
the  Marc  of  the  name  standing  for  Michigan 
Aeronautical  Research  Center. 

The  foresight  of  university  officials  in  ac- 
quiring and  expanding  Willow  Run  facilities 
after  the  war  is  paying  dividends  today  In 
significant  contributions,  not  only  to  na- 
tional defense  but  to  research  and  develop- 
ment in  other  fields.  The  benefits  of  collab- 
oration of  education  and  Industry  are 
emphasized  again  this  week — not  only  in 
the  announcement  from  WUlow  Run  labora- 
tories but  in  the  university's  part  in  bring- 
ing the  great  new  Parke.  Davis  ii  Co.  re- 
search laboratories  to  Ann  Arbor.  The 
ramifications  of  these  deielopments  are  only 
dimly  visible  now.  but  their  ultimate  im- 
portance to  Ann  Arbor  and  Michigan  is 
certain  to  be  great 


FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Saylor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mmnesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Concression.^l  Rec- 
ord for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
recent  newspaper  accounts  of  two  mine 
dLsasters  which  occurred  in  Kentucky 
and  Maryland  on  the  9th  of  April,  tak- 
ing the  lives  of  six  miners.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  results 
of  the  investigation  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  these  two  dis- 
asters. 

The  Federal  investigators  placed  the 
blame  on  inadequate  safety  measures. 

The  existing  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  exempts  mines  employiiig  14  or  less 
men  from  closure  orders  by  Federal  in- 
spectors and  the  two  recent  disasters 
took  place  in  these  so-called  small  mines. 
classiftT'd  as  title  I  mines  under  the  act. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  dealt  so  emphatically  with  this 
situation  by  approving  overwhelmingly 
a  bill  to  make  all  underground  mines  in 
the  country  subject  to  closure  orders  by 
Federal  coal  mine  inspectors,  regardless 
of  size. 

The  passage  of  S  743  in  tlie  Senate  by 
a  vot-e  of  80  to  4  indicates  the  complete 
bipartisan  support  which  this  legislation 
has  received,  and  the  responsibility  of  its 
early  enactment  into  law  rests  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, since  it  has  already  received  the 
administration  s  approval. 

S  743  has  been  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  and  Compensation 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  chairman.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  subcommittee 
will  meet  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  May, 
to  consider  pending  legislation  in  execu- 
tive session.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
fii-st  order  of  business  of  thiis  subcom- 
mittee will  be  the  consideration  of  S.  743 


so  that  this  needed  legislation  can  be 
approved  by  the  House  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

All  miners  are  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection against  unsafe  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  will  help  to  prevent  the  i-ecent 
tragedies  which  occurred  in  Maryland 
and  Kentucky 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  mclude  an  excerpt  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  of  Mav  1. 
1960: 

Reports  on  T^ivo  Roof-Fall  Disasters 

The  two  roof-fal!  disasters  April  9  that 
claimed  six  lives  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
were  blamed  on  Inadequate  safety  measures 
by  U.8    Bureau  of   Mines   investigators 

The  Federal  investigation  reports  diclosed 
striking  similarities  in  the  circumstances  of 
both  disasters  Each  claimed  three  lives, 
within  sight  of  the  drift  opening,  in  a  newly 
oj>ened  title  I  1 14  or  fewer  employes  i   mine 

Tlie  disasters  occtirred  only  a  few  days 
before  Senate  con.clderation  of  a  bill  to  bring 
mines  of  this  type  under  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on   April  27 

The  cave-in  that  killed  three  men  includ- 
ing the  miner  listed  as  owner,  in  the  new 
drift  opening  of  the  Paugh  Mine  Paugh  Coal 
Co  ,  near  Kitzmlller.  Md  .  was  attributed  by 
the  Bureau  report  to 

"Failure  to  take  down  the  dangerous  over- 
hanging ledges  and  loose  overburden  mate- 
rial before  doing  any  other  work  at  the  new 
mine   opening" 

The  rep<>rt  added:  "Starting  a  new  mine 
opening  adjacent  to  an  old.  abandoned  open- 
ing where  long  exposure  to  the  elements  had 
caused  considerable  deterioration  of  the 
overlying  strata,  and  poor  evaluation  of  the 
true  condition  of  the  roof  material  in  the 
area  by  the  owner  and  workmen  were  con- 
trlbutlTig  factors." 

The  second  roof-fall  occurred  the  same 
afternoon  In  the  Arlle  Hall  Coal  Co.  No  1 
Mine  near  Houckville.  Lawrence  County.  Ky  . 
taking  the  life  of  the  owner,  his  brother,  and 
a  third  man     The  Bureau  listed  the  cause  as: 

"The  Inadequacy  of  the  adopted  roof- 
support  standard,  and  working  under  roof 
Known   to  be   Inadequately  supported." 

Both  mines  had  been  open  only  about  2 
weeks  when  disaster  struck  Four  of  the 
victims  left  16  dependents. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  may  include  extraneous 
matt-er. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiou 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  ai  this 
age  of  nationalism  the  independence  day 
of  a  relatively  new  state  is  no  longer  very 
unusual.  With  new  nations  emerging,  it 
seems  almost  daily  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
it  is  easy  for  Americans  to  overlook  a 
small  country's  celebration  of  its  inde- 
pendence. The  12th  anniversarj-  of  the 
independence  of  the  State  of  Israel,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  forgotten. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
strong  bond  of  friendship  and  afTection 
between  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  Israel.  Our  country  was  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  to  secure  for  the 
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Jewish  people  the  right  to  a  homeland 
of  their  own.  after  the  terrible  Nazi  holo- 
caust. Since  that  time  we  have  con- 
sistently defended  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  its  existence  and  to  peace. 
Through  public  and  private  aid  the 
A.:ierican  people  have  generously  helped 
the  Israelis  build  their  countn,-. 

For  its  part  Israel  has  done  much  in 
the  past  12  years.  It  has  become  the 
refuge  for  all  the  displaced,  homeless, 
and  oppressed  Jews  of  the  world.  Since 
May  14.  1948,  when  the  state  was  de- 
clared. 950.000  Jews  from  eastern  and 
central  Europe,  from  such  Arab  coim- 
tiies  as  Yemen  and  Iraq,  and  from  north 
Africa  have  flowed  into  the  country  and 
almost  trebled  the  population.  These 
people  came  with  nothing  and  were  wel- 
comed, housed,  trained,  employed,  and 
absorbed  into  the  new  country.  Lsraeli 
citizens,  both  new  and  old.  enjoy  a  very 
high  standard  of  living.  Industrial  pro- 
duction, shipping,  the  cultivated  land 
area,  irrigation,  education,  and  schools — 
to  mention  only  a  few  items — have  all  in- 
creased threefold  or  more  since  1948. 
The  Negev,  Israel's  southern  desert 
region.  Is  being  made  to  bloom.  Becr- 
slieba,  the  capital  of  the  Negev.  waa  a 
sleepy  city  of  3.000  before  the  state  was 
declared.  Today  it  has  a  population  of 
44.000  and  continues  to  grow.  Mayor 
Touviahu  has  a  master  plan  of  the  future 
of  Beer.sheba  which  includes  the  building 
of  a  university,  city  limits  of  7,000  acres, 
and  a  fxjpulatlon  of  180.000.  EUat,  the 
frontier  of  Israel,  is  on  the  tip  of  the 
country  at  the  Red  Sea,  Before  1956 
some  200  families  lived  there,  now  there 
are  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  Israel, 
however,  is  the  example  it  sets  not  only 
for  the  Middle  East  but  for  Africa  a-nd 
Asia  as  well  The  country's  proclama- 
tion of  independence,  modeled  on  our 
own,  states: 

The  State  of  Israel  •  •  •  will  rest  ujKin 
found.atlons  of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  as 
envisioned  by  the  prophets  of  Israel.  It  will 
maintain  complete  equality  of  social  and 
political  rights  for  all  Its  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  creed,  race,  or  sex.  It  will 
guarantee  freedom  of  reUi<lon  and  conscience, 
of  lang'aage,  education  and  culture. 

The  tiny  state,  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
hostile  nations,  is  an  outpost  of  democ- 
racy. It  carries  on  a  program  of  trade 
and  aid  to  the  new  African  countries, 
showing  them  how  industrial  and  tech- 
nological advancement  can  be  achieved 
without  communism.  It  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  that  economic  growth  and 
a  high  standard  of  living  can  be  attained 
without  turning  to  dictatorship  or  to 
aid  from  the  Soviet  East  with  the  re- 
sultant pressures.  African,  Indian  and 
Burmese  students  mingling  with  Israelis 
at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem 
are  learning  the  lessons  of  democracy 
which  will  keep  their  countries  free. 
Israeli  technicians  in  Ghana  and  Burma 
are  teaching  these  small  nations  the 
lessons  of  Israeli's  economic  ■miracle." 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  May  2  is 
an  Important  day  for  Americans.  In 
these  troubled  times  it  is  a  welcome 
pleasure  to  send  independence  day  greet- 


ings to  our  democratic  neighbor  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  can  only  wish  the 
Israelis  every  success  in  continuing  the 
excellent;  work  they  have  been  doing  and 
hope  that  many  new  states  will  follow 
m  Its  footsteps. 


POLISH    CONSTITUTION    DAY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr.  Dingellj  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.^t  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois:' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times 
of  misfortune,  people's  thought,^;  invari- 
ably turn  back  to  happier  and  more  in- 
spiring days  of  the  past.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Poles  who.  after  all 
the  sufferings  they  endured  and  the  sac- 
rifices thry  made  for  fieedom,  find  them- 
.selves  once  again  enslaved  \\\  their  home- 
land by  Soviet-imposed  Comniuiiist 
totalltnrjani.sm.  Today  on  the  lC9ih  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Uiolr  fii.st  demo- 
cratic Constitution  tlie  Polish  people,  in 
and  out  of  Poland,  join  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  tr..it  Kieat  national  event.  The 
adoption  of  that  Constitution  In  1791 
constltutJes  one  of  the  bilghte.st  and  most 
significant  landmarks  in  Poland's  politi- 
cal hlstoj-y.  The  event  came  at  a  time 
when  nearly  all  of  the  nation  was  par- 
celed out  among  her  three  creedy  neigh- 
bors—Austria. Prussia,  and  Russia.  Yet. 
a  small  band  of  patriotic,  farslghted  and 
dauntless  Poles,  in  the  midst  of  threat- 
ening dangers,  drafted  that  historic 
document  and  presented  it  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Tliat  Gon.stitutlon  made  Poland  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  with  a  responsible 
cabinet  form  of  government.  Ancient 
class  distinction  and  privileges  were 
wiped  out,  and  the  Government  was 
strengthened  by  bringing  the  pea.santry 
imder  the  protection  of  the  law.  In  this 
and  in  many  other  respects  the  Polish 
Constitution  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
democracys  advance  into  central  and 
ea.';tern  Europe. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WASN'T  THERE  AND 
WONT  BE 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoii.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
office  has  been  contacted  via  letter,  tele- 
phone, and  telegram  about  my  alleged 
and  contemplated  appearances  in  other 
States  conducting  presidential  prefer- 
ential primaries. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
not  appeared  in  any  State  of  the  Union 
in  the  matter  of  presidential  primary 
contests,  nor  do  I  plan  to  do  so,  with  the 
exception  of  my  own  State. 


As  a  member  of  the  "I-'avorite  Son" 
delegation  in  California,  I  am  standing 
"pat"  for  Brown. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Marshall  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  on  account  of  death  in  his 
family. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan), for  the  2d  and  3d  of  May,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  McMillan),  for  today. 
May  3,  1960,  on  account  of  oCBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Loser,  for  May  4.  5,  and  6,  1960,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whiteneri,  for  today.  May  3,  1960,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  ptumi.s.sion  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Conckessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  lema;  k.s. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brock  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dacvi, 

Mr.  Burke  of  MMMMbusctta. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mlchlpan  (at  the  in- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi ) ,  to  revise  and 
extend  hl.s  remarks  durlrn^'  debate  on 
H.R.  11998  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  It  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $202.50. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr,  Pccinski,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr.  Karth  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BuRDicK. 

Mr  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  ROOSEVEI.T 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  4,  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2109.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtcs,  relative  to  pro- 
^-Iding  Information  on  the  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
during  fiscal  year  1959,  pursuaxit  to  section 
143  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2110.  A  letter  from  the  As&istant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
for  the  month  of  January  of   the   General 
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Sales  Manager,  concerning  the  policies,  ac- 
tivities, and  developments.  Including  all 
sales  and  disjKJsals,  with  regard  to  each 
commodity  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  owns  or  which  it  Is  directed  to 
support;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2111.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  In  the  Helena  Valley  Unit, 
Helena-Great  Falls  Division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Montana,  iias  been  completed 
as  a  part  of  Uie  InvestiKatlons  required  In 
the  formulation  of  a  definite  plan  for  proj- 
ect development,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
172.  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2112,  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  whlle-so-servlng  flag  bil- 
lets for  officers  of  the  Navy  who  are  desig- 
nated for  special  duty  In  communications, 
law.  naval  IntelllRence,  public  Information, 
and  meteorology'";  to  the  Committee  on 
Arn  fcl  Services 

2113  A  Utter  from  the  Administrator, 
Oen»ral  StrvUe.s  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  notlrc  of  a  projHised  dlsp>ositlon 
of  apprtwlmntely  7,326  short  dry  tom  of 
kyanlte-muUite  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile,  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
CrlllCiU  MnterlBla  Stock  Piling  Act  {63  Slat. 
Sll,  as  amendwl,  50  usr  08b(«));  to  the 
Committee   on    Arn^'^rt    Srrvh  en 

3114.  A  letir-  ir  m  the  Administrator, 
Oeueral  ServUM  AunuiUhtraUon.  trans* 
mlttmg  the  report  uf  Uic  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dU- 
posnl  under  th*  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
HoTise   Admlnlstriitlon, 

2115.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
er«l  of  the  United  States.  traJismltUng  a 
report  on  the  avirllt  of  the  custodianship 
functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
US  Treasury  apartment,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1959:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernraent  Operations. 

2116  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statt-s,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  selected  activities 
under  Department  of  the  Army  contracts 
with  WMttern  Eloctrlc  Co  .  Inc  .  New  York. 
NY.,  fc«-  Nike  guided  missile  weapon  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2117.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Uansmlttlng  a 
report  on  examination  of  additional  fees 
paid  by  the  Oovernment  for  contractor 
financing  expenses  under  Department  of 
I>efense  contracts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  trunsmlttmg  a  dralt  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
collection  and  dl.sseminatlon  of  Information 
on  flood  hazards";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.^e  2  of  rule  XTII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

M.'  KIUDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R  10500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respe^'t  to 
Incentive  pay  for  certain  submarine  service; 
without  amendment  iRept.  No.  157u),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ctunmltlee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  Uie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  10401.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  DepiiTtment  of  the  Interior  and  related 
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agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1571).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLEK: 
H.R.  12029.  A  bUl   to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  specified  refugees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  12030.  A  bill  to  auUiorlze  an  appro- 
priation  lor   the   special    milk   program   for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and   1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 
H.R.  12031.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for   the   sjjecial  milk   program   for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and   1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr   QUIE: 
H  R  12032    A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  the   special   milk   program   for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr   KASTENMEIER; 
H.R.iaOQ3.  A   bill   to  authorize  an   uppro- 
jwlntlon   for  the  special   milk  projrain   for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1902  and  1863: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
n  R.  13034.  A  bill  to  auUiorlze  an  appro* 
prlaUon  for  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1908: 
to  the  Commlttae  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIX: 
H.R  12039.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation  for  the  si>ecial   milk  program   for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1863; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  BOSCH: 
H  R  12036.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  taxes  piUd  by  cerUiln  prede- 
cessor corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  12037.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  pri- 
vacy In  the  furnishing  to  the  United  States 
of  Information  required  In  connection  with 
the  1970  and  subsequent  decennial  censu.ses 
of  population,  unemployment  and  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  luid  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  12038.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  comj)etltlon  between  certain 
domestic  Industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  in  the  production  of  ar- 
ticles Imported  Into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  R.  12039.  A  bill  to  create  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  to  promote  the 
establishment  and  Improvement  of  Interna- 
tional expositions,  trade  fairs,  and  trade 
marts  In  the  United  States  and  throughout 
tlie  world;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
HJR.  12040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fnlr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  eliminate  the  con- 
flict and  duplication  between  that  act  and 
the  several  labor  standards  acts  applicable 
to  persons  doing  business  with,  or  engaged 
In  activities  assisted  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  LESINSKI: 
HR  12041  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
.Security  Act  of  1954  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  democratic  governments  In 
the  nations  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
which   are  presently  under  Soviet   domina- 


tion and  control;  to  the  Corrvnlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   MURRAY 
H  R  12042    A  bill  to  provide  '.or  evaluation 
ol  the  work  performance  of  Government  em- 
p'.oyees.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  12043.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  22,  23. 
and  24.  title  13.  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    RBECE  of  Tennes.tce: 
H  R,  12044    .\  bii:  to  .imend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement   Act   to  i!:c:ude  as   creditable 
service  cert.iln  service  perl^ormed  in  Federal- 
State     cooperative     programs     financed     in 
whole  or  In   part    by   Federal   funds;    to   the 
Committee  on   P  .st  office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REES  of  Kiuisas: 
H.R.  12045,  A  bill  to  provide  for  evaluation 
of  the  work  perform.^nce  of  Government  em- 
ployees, and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R   12046    A    bill    to    amend    sections    22. 
23.  and  24.  title  13.  United  States  Code,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr  ROBISON: 
HR  12047,  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Hi'venue  Code  of   1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8  ANT  AN  OKI  O: 
H  R   12048    A    bill    to    rxtend    U.e    educa- 
tional msterlnls  postal  rate  to  ceriMn  prlnud 
plastic  •duoatlonnl  reference  charts;  to  th« 
Committee  on  P  l^t  office  and  C?lvll  Service. 
By   Mr.   BHOOKS   of   Ix^ulslana; 
HR,  12049    A  bill   U)  smrnd   the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1858,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
nnd  Astronnutlcn. 

By  Mr  METCALT: 
H  R.  12050.  A  bin  to  provide  a  temporary 
emergency  fiirm  supply  adjustment  and  In- 
come  lmpro^ement   program   and   a    tem.po- 
rnry  economic  disn.ster  credit  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   MILLIKEN: 
H  R.  3  2051    A  bill  to  establish  a  body  cor- 
porate wltliin  the  Dfparuntnt  of  Commerce 
to    extend    lin,incl:U    assist-ince     to    public 
authorities  Qperatlng  or  providing  transit  and 
commuter  service  In  our  major   metropoli- 
tan areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  SPENCE: 
H.R  li2052.  A   bill    to   extend   the   Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  fur  an 
additioniil    2    years;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr-s,  BLITCH: 
H  Con   Res  675.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariC 
reductions   In   the   forthcoming   tariflT    nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions   of  the  Tiiule 
Agreements  E.\tension   Act   cf   1958,   and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  BROCK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  676  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  Con  Res.  677,  Concurrent  resohitlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  FBNTON; 
H.  Con.  Bes.  fr78.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
create    a    Joint    Committee    on    a    National 
Fuels  Policy;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
create    a    Joint    Committee    on    a    National 
Fuels  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  681.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  basic  fuels  policy  for  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Rfls.  615.  Resolution      to      express      the 
sense  of  the   House  of   Representatives  de- 
claring the  policy  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  Intervention  of  the  International 
communistic     movement     in     the     Western 
Hemlspbere;   to  the  Committee   on   Foreign 
Aflaln. 

H.  Res.  516.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Unlt«d  States  will  not  surrender  its  Jurl«- 


diction  or  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  or 
the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.  Res.  617.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  and  Judgment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  Canal  Zone  sov- 
ereignty: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Msu-ine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs  DWTER 
H.R.  12053    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Miss 
GiuUana  Vardeu:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12054    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marton 
and  Szidonla  Welsz;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FOLEY; 
HR  12055    A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Met- 
ropolitan   Police   Relief   Association   of    the 


District  of  Columbia,    to   the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   MADDEN 

H  R  12056  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
iTalevic)  Talevskl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidlclary. 

H  R  12057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrysos- 
tomos  Pascall  (Paschalls):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  : 

HR  12058  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Efronla  Mouradian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI 

HR  12059  A  bill  f'>r  the  relief  of  Stella 
Abrams:  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  12060  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa;  U)  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR  12061  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 
Campagna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   SANTA NOEXO 

HR  12062  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr* 
Bertha  Lang,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Poland  Muit  B«  Frt* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   l>M(MIYLVAiriA 

Itf  TKI  KOUSI  or  RIPRCUNTATIVSa 

Tuuday.  May  J,  2900 

Mr.  DAQUi:.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  l« 
Poland'i  ConctltuUon  Day  and  marlu 
the  annlverMry  of  the  adoption  by  the 
PoUeh  people  of  a  constitution,  much  ax 
we  did  In  17B9.  setting  forth  their  deter- 
mination to  remain  a  free  Christian  na- 
Uon  with  her  destiny  linked  with  West- 
em  civilization  and  Latin  culture.  It  In 
also  Important  on  this  anniversary  to 
remember  that  In  Just  6  short  years  Po- 
land will  celebrate  her  millennium — a 
full  thousand  years  of  fearless  dedica- 
tion, even  In  slavery,  to  the  belief  that  in 
Qod's  sight  all  men  are  equal  and.  by 
divine  sanction,  should  be  free 

For  ua  moderns  the  names  Chopin  and 
Paderewski  bring  visions  of  great  mas- 
terpieces and  remind  us  of  the  part  these 
artists  have  made  to  the  musical  heri- 
tage of  mankind  as  well  as  to  its  legacy 
of  freedom.  But  antedating  these  ar- 
tists and  statesmen  there  was  another 
great  Pole — Ooslicki — who  laid  do^n 
these  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
accepted  as  basic  politics  today;  namely, 
laws  must  be  greater  than  the  individual. 
such  laws  must  be  founded  on  Christian 
principles,  conflicting  views  must  be 
compromised  through  mediation,  and 
rulers  must  make  law  the  guide  of  their 
conduct. 

With  such  a  background  of  Christian 
principle  and  patriotic  sacrifice  we  are 
better  able  to  understand  the  undimin- 
ished zeal  of  the  Poles  among  us  in  their 
determination  that  their  beloved  home- 
land shall  be  liberated  from  the  tyrant. 
And  those  who  have  accepted  America  as 
the  land  of  their  adoption  are  no  less 
zealous  for  a  free  Poland  since  they  well 
know  that  so  long  as  the  land  of  their 


forebeara  is  held  in  bondage  there  can 
be  no  sure  freedom  for  anyone  anywhrrt- 
Let  us  Ghen  as  we  cherish  our  glorious 
birthright  also  Join  wltli  these  bravp 
people  in  commemorating  the  inception 
of  their  liberty  and  pledge  to  them  our 
moral,  spiritual,  and  material  help  in  thr 
realliatlon  of  Uielr  proper  place  in  the 
commonwealth  of  nations, 


loniiri  needs — If  It  tver  did  -Uie  nlnilcws  pur- 
tiuit   iif  herMy 

Sinci'  one  of  my  coUeaaue*  han  le- 
portt'd  the  full  text  of  the  N«"W  York 
Timo-*  rditoriivl  I  nlmll  not  uUo  do  m 
nut  I  triiMt  11  will  bo  obvious  to  all  that 
llip  tu'fd  for  union  to  abolish  the  Un- 
Ainrrican  Acllvitlrs  Committer  in  bring 
ftri  forih  by  those  of  proven  Intciirlty, 
patiloium  ntul  wound  Judumrnl 


HUAC:  "A  Shaky  Rttd  To  Lean  On" 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 


Whirlpool  Awarded  Silver  Anvil 


or    CALtroRNiA 

IN  THt  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1960 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial on  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  that  this 
eminent  paper,  as  usual,  grasped  the 
meanin,g  of  my  position  when  It  stated : 

The  House  is  responsible  for  the  actions  nf 
Representative  Walters  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  This  is  the  fundamental 
point,  as  we  see  It  of  Represent.atlve  James 
RoosEVEivr's  ma?8l%'e  attack  on  the  committee 
In  a  House  sppech  a  few  days  ngo 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  editorial  com- 
ment that — 

If  the  security  of  this  Nation  were  depend- 
ent on  the  kind  of  exposure  for  exposure's 
sake  that  the  committee  has  repeatedly  In- 
dulged Ic,  whether  Investigating  actors  In 
New  York  or  schoolteachers  In  California, 
then  our  country  would  really  be  in  a  dfin- 
gerous  condition. 

Finally,  may  I  say  I  certainly  concur 
with  the  New  York  Times  editorial  ob- 
servation that — 

For  such  positive  subversion  as  exists,  the 
FBI    Is    lufBclent     The    United    States    no 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNKflfiTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1960 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extrnd  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
awarding  of  the  Silver  Anvil,  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  American  Public  Re- 
lations Association,  to  the  Whirlpool 
Corp  a  large  dlvi.slon  of  which  is  located 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  part  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota.  This  award  was  granted  to 
the  Whirlpool  Corp,  for  "an  outstanding 
public  relations  program  which  assisted 
greatly  at  the  American  national  exhibit 
in  Russia  in  communicating  the  story 
of  American  homrmaking  to  the  Russian 
people." 

Last  spring  Whirlpool  was  asked  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  send  two 
kitchen.s:  the  celebrated  Whirlpool  mir- 
acle kitchen — a  research  and  engineerinM 
conception  of  the  kitchen  of  the  future — 
and  a  workaday  model,  used  by  count- 
less housewives  here  at  home.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  these  kitchens  did 
more  to  say    America"  In  Russian  than 
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perhaps  anything  el.'^e  shown  at  our  f^rst 
national  exhibit  in  Moscow. 

Whirlpool  has  again  been  a.sked  by  the 
Government  to  send  the  miracle  kitchen 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Kitchens  will 
also  bo  .sent  to  the  International  Trade 
Fairs  at  Poznan.  Poland,  and  to  Zapreb, 
Yugoslavia  I  would  like  to  join  the 
American  Public  Relations  Association  in 
commending  Whirlpool  for  a  job  well 
done. 


The  1964  New  York  World'i  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN    IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIT>:D  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  one  of 
Uie  hardt'st  tusks  in  the  creation  of  any- 
thing of  great  and  lasting  value  i.s  itie 
oft<-n  un,^c'en  woik  that  aovs  into  ii.s  be- 
gmuuiw'.  Thi.s  1.^  u.s  ti  Uf  of  buikliiivis  as 
of  pioje>cl.s  uf  titluT  kind.s  Ii  i-  <.'■':• 
talnly  the  m  .c  vMih  the  p'.uns  lo:  tiie 
1064  World »  Itiii',  to  U-  held  in  New 
Voik  City  A  nuinbrr  ol  N( ak  Voik'l 
Iriuimu  i'Ui/.(n,s  have  been  la.sti  UMiciit.il 
in  tlif  woik  of  oi  uiiiu«li)a  U»<'  N'-^  Ynilc 
Woi  Id  H  Fair  Coi  p  Nccurinu  pui  u^  .paiita 
and  iniilutinu  p'.uii'*  for  (Mln.^M  ucilun. 
One  of  the  incx^t  ki  iiUfyiiik'  ofTiTiN  if  tl.'.N 
groui.d'Ai  ik  h.i.i  Ixt  n  [].<■  (■cxpfi  .i'  .,i\  uf 
llu'   I'lf.UlcU   uf   llic    UlUtrd  Mlalc;.  iilid 

tl.c  t)<  pailiiirnt  of  sittti'  m  vMi!k;ii«  uitli 
the  fouMgii  nallon.s  wliuh  vr  l.iir  will 
pnrllclpaie  in  the  fair.  An  Mi«'  }';i*l- 
dful  hu't  poiiiicd  out,  Ihl."*  fair  i.^Ji  i"  » 
powerful  ".iLstiumt-nt  for  p*  i\i  (  and 
frlcnd.Nhli)  in  frcr<li)!ii. 

Aiiiong  the  builders  of  tlie  Woild'8 
Fair  project  for  New  York,  and  the  Na- 
tion, some  of  v.liom  are  now  retiring, 
their  work  well  done,  with  the  naming  of 
HolxTt  Mo.scs  as  pcimanent  head  of  the 
organlzatlltti  was  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Mr  Hpbert  Kopple.  whose  particu- 
lar efTorts  and  devotion  meiit  public 
notice. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter which  I  recently  wi  oLe  to  Mr.  Kopple 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD.  and  am  pleaded  to  note  that  a 
similar  letter  written  by  Senator  Keat- 
ing, together  with  a  letter  from  Pi-esident 
Eisenhower  hailing  the  fair  have  pre- 
viously been  so  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnulcd  in  tho  IIecord, 
as  follows: 

ArruL  C,  1960. 
Hon.  RouERT  KopPLX, 
Neu:  York  Worlds  Fair  19C4  Corp., 
New  York.  N  Y 

Dr^R  B<1B  The  ()bv|r>un  (rrowlnff  success  of 
the  Nfw  York  World's  Fair  U  due  In  preat 
part  to  the  devoted  and  unsilfish  spadcworlt 
you  did  during  the  tunc  it  wa*  HUfTering  Its 
birth  pangs.  Certainly  your  undor.sundlng 
roio  lu  the  struggle  to  secure  Federal  recog- 
nition and  supjxjrt  for  the  f.ilr  ngaln.'^t  the 
oppoeltlon  of  some  mighty  forces  ^-ere  a 
moat  important  contribution  to  the  .success 
which  haa  been  achieved  here  In  Wash- 
in^un. 

New  Yf>rk  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
and  you  yourself  should  have  a  deep  feeling 


of  satisfaction  and  achievement  In  this  re- 
gard. Yours  Is  an  outBtajiding  public 
service. 

WiUi  best  wUhes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K   jAvrrs. 


How  Much  God  It  There  in  Government? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  BROCK 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1960 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker,  a.s  we  po 
alx)ut  our  daily  chores,  and  this  aptly 
applies  to  the  membership  of  this  legis- 
lative body,  many  of  us  are  prone  to 
forget  the  divine  force  that  guides  us 
and  very  often  provides  the  impetus 
leading  to  ereatcr  heights, 

There  is  little  we  accomplish  in  our 
dally  Uvea  that  is  not  inspired  by  the 
spU-ltual  mentor  wlthm  u.s,  ty  tin-  Cic- 
ator  who  made  ua.  and  who  will  one  day 
deliver  ua  from  our  burdens 

There  is  rellalon  in  Kovriument,  al- 
thouuh  thtrt  we  too  imuiy  liLstuncrs 
where  we  fall  to  m.ui,h./c  a  ai.d  iippu>- 
clftto  It.  It  U  felt  by  main  of  u.s  M- 
(lardleaa  of  race,  circd,  oi  Uk'  luiih  ue 
pi*ofeM, 

My  good  filriul  unci  {•uHi'ui'uc  the 
Honorable  Waltir  H  MnrriEn,  Hcpie- 
Hrntatlva  of  the  loth  DlnUkI  of  Ohio, 
fully  ircoKni/,r,s  thh  pirvulUiiB  moiul  of 

rclU'loi,'*  CMtniHi.K;!  ion  V^ahlM  UN 

lie  i;ii',  (  \i>;c,N'.f'(l  thl,>«  With  uiTiil  clar- 
Hv  ui.i!  f'Tii'M'  m  a  rcernt  rontrlbutioii 
to  !!,>  i<  ;.riou.  muKH/.inr,  ThiN  Day  for 
mcluiion  in  their  Kebruury  Lvur  It  In 
my  belltf  that  hi.s  uitulr  v.:;!  piovc  a 
greater  Uiaplration  for  all  of  us  in  our 
dally  dellberatloMs  on  the  fate  of  and  the 
future  of  a  greut  nation 

Therefore,  and  with  tlie  unanimous 
consent  of  my  collonpues  pre.<;ent,  may  I 
insert  this  article  in  the  Congressional 
Recohd  and  commend  its  reading  to  this 
membership  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
in  receiving  the  losue: 

How  Much  God  Is  Tukre  in  Government? 

(By  Congressmnn  Waltir  H    Mon.LnR.  10th 

District.  Ohio) 

nie  answer  to  the  question  In  the  title  of 
this  article  Is  probably  thut  there  is  as  much 
God  in  govenunent  as  there  is  God  in  the 
hoarU  of  the  American  people.  We  can  say 
thl«  In  America  whereas  it  cannot  necesjarlly 
be  said  of  more  than  a  few  other  nRtlons 
In  the  world,  for  we  are  as  close  to  being  a 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  as  baa  ever  existed  on 
the  face  of  God's  earth. 

Certainly  It  cannot  be  snld  of  the  godless 
government  of  Communist  Russia,  wiicre 
God  eUII  Uvea  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
people  despite  every  efTort  to  root  Him  out. 
mr  less  could  It  be  said  of  Polnnd.  for  an- 
other example,  where  a  devout  people  are 
subjected  to  the  merciless  whims  of  an 
atheistic  rc-Rlme,  lenvened  only  by  the  more 
or  less  powerful  Ir.fluence  that  the  Roman 
Cfttliolic  Church  hnd  lt«  loUowerE  cnn  still 
bring  to  bear. 

How  much  God  there  Is  In  the  henrts  of 
the  American  people  reflects  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  Ood.  or  of  rellclous  motiva- 
tion, In  the  policies  and  j  rnctices  of  gtivern- 


ment,  arriving  eventually  at  an  answer  to 
the  corollary  question.  "How  much  God  Is 
there  in  America''" 

The  people  who  make  up  our  Gx-)verr,mer.t, 
who  determine  Its  policies,  who  pass  Its  laws. 
who  administer  its  dally  operations,  and  who 
pass  Judgment  in  the  courts  on  our  crimes 
and  on  the  constitutionality  of  our  laws.  are. 
m  a  large  sense,  a  cros!=  section  of  the  greater 
population.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some- 
thing at  least  eilghtly  extraordinary  ab<jut 
them,  or  they  would  not  he  In  government. 
In  the  cases  of  a  President,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  or  even  a  Member  of  Congress,  there 
is  usually  something  more  than  slightly  ex- 
traordinary before  such  a  {X)sltion  may  be 
achieved.  This  extraordinarlness.  however. 
Is  not  usually  of  the  kind  that  makes  them 
either  more  or  le.ss  religious  than  the  aver- 
age Individual.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
'j^here  God  Is  concerned.  He  moves  the  man 
ill  government  to  about  the  same  extent  that 
He  moves  the  man  In  the  street. 

From  this  we  make  the  c^ssumptlon  that 
government,  as  far  as  its  moral  or  religious 
composition  Is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  its 
net  worth  GodwUe  is  concerned.  Is  no  more 
nr  le^B  than  a  summing  up  of  net  wijrth  of 
tlie  individuals  who  make  up  governmexit. 

There  Is.  however,  no  human  brain,  nor 
combination  of  bruins,  nor  electronic  C(<m- 
pulor  which  can  exiuUy  nhh^n  these  individ- 
U4kl  kiodly  net  worths.  We  hu\e  m,  uMt  <>t 
nietuurcment  upon  which  t'  rely,  t<n  Clod 
and  His  Impact  upon  tlie  mliulM  nnd  heurtii 
nnd  action*  of  men  it  not  to  br  nun^ured 
in  pound!  or  inchoa,  but  U  tlmply  »  vn-ni'.  • 
IrSM  and  hiiundlP(r>  rvtdrrrir.ir  nf  ihr  nni  ul 

uplrll   eVi.kiCl    \>\    .Iirun    Cl.rlrl    \klirl.    111     l.\  d. 

"Before  Al)ri>hi>ni  w.w    I  mn 

Tnr  tliiR  ffiU.nn  wf  II. -ui  iu!i;  In  the  rxti»r« 
liul  i-vldrniTB  wr  v.w,  t.tjil  in  nuhr'ui.' imr  or 
{llnprcvr  the  rxltlnicr  (,;  n..<l  In  (  \lt  ()(\rM,- 
tur;,'  r.u  !i  II'  thr  tnonvl  (junlttle*  I'f  thf  lnw» 
Willi  I.  I"  ^'i''  '1*^  'I'*"  inrMV  i\ti(1  Ihr  Jurtlir 
wMh  wt,.i|i  lhri»c  loWK  nrr  ndmlnUirrrd  roid 
111  Mir  iMiliUc  u(l»  iilid  the  ptlvutr  rrjMil  nl  I"M«. 
I  ;  M.c  iiien  nnd  wmnrn  who  r  nii  ihr  d  v- 
I  I  •  Mici,l  '  I  the  United  ftnfM. 

Ai  I  u;  :'r  1hl>  thr  Cnu^TPft  of  th»  United 
•Mali-n  huR  :ii-.l  fln'.nhed  wi'ltlnp  IrEln'MM.  n 
to  (■  'litrol  if-.r  r,Tr\!|'llon  nnd  tlir  rnrkrtrrr- 
liig  which  hir  (i.mmnird  rrrtHln  n^i'e'i"  "f 
tlir  An:prl(;ir,  .iilmr  nwivrmenf.  Here  in 
11,1 -r, •ro,.,p-,;c  r  rm  we  mny  exiimlnr  tlie  In- 
ftuence  of  God  and  the  Godllkcnew  of  the 
motives  which  have  touched  the  legls'.atlNe 
;  r  •^■(•y'-r-i  mice  Aninica  began  Here  we 
have  an  ln.nie  which  Is  as  close  tn  Oodllke- 
ne>!s  confronting  godlessne«s  ns  sny  we  are 
likely  to  find.  Here  we  have  not  only  the 
problem  of  Individual  sin,  but  also  the  prob- 
lem  of  a  great  social  and  moral  issue,  in- 
volving the  conscience  of  mankind  Hew  did 
we  as  legislators  and  as  Christians,  Jews,  or 
freethinkers  react? 

Brought  to  bear  upon  us  were  the  most 
powerful  forces  in  American  political  and 
economic  life  Grovips  representing  labor 
and  capital,  the  two  great  and  often  diver- 
gent economic  powers,  were  there  PollticU 
leaders  from  our  two  great  pajties  wielded 
e\ery  stratagem  available  to  them.  Cleavages 
developed  within  the  parties,  b;i*e<l  on  a 
c'imblnatlon  of  gec-graplilcnl  ni-d  philosoph- 
ic:',! differences 

Some  individuals  faced  the  problem  with  a 
strictly  practical  weighing  of  the  posslblU- 
tlea  nf  polltlcrU  gain  or  loss. 

Others,  and  I  think  the  majority  de\i  ted 
themselves  to  prayerful  tlioughi  ajid  to  dose 
examination  of  the  social  and  moral  Usuts 
involved. 

Exiimlnation  of  the  debates  on  this  leg- 
islation dlscloees  that  many  Members,  for 
example,  called  attention  to  stime  passage 
from  the  Scriptures  or  to  some  generally 
accepted  moral  truth  to  twister  their  argu- 
ments, thus  Indicating  that  the  Congress  la 
not  oblUlous  to  what  Holy  Scripture  8a>-s, 
and  that  our  legislators  often  do  rise  above 
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their  own  material  Interests  aud  those  of 
their  party  or  their  constituents  to  a  higher 
spiritual  level. 

Many  may  quarrel  with  the  terms  of  the 
new  law  Many  have  questioned  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  issue.  Yet  It  Is  my  honest  belief  that 
the  new  result  was  a  clear  Justification  of 
our  democratic  processes  and  of  our  reliance 
upon  our  legislators  to  permit  the  hand  of 
God  to  guide  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  to  Him  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  whom  they  are  elected  to  serve. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  morals 
and  the  mores  of  those  who  make  up  the 
Qovernment  of  the  United  States.  Prom 
my  personal  experiences  up  to  this  time, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  basic  struc- 
ture composed  of  deeply  honest  and  sincerely 
devout  rellglous-mlnded  people  upon  which 
the  frivolous  and  the  at  times  sinful  Is  only 
a  facade,  more  evident  to  the  Indiscriml- 
natlng  eye  than  the  solid  foundation  to 
which  it  has  attached  Itself.  Further,  as 
we  reach  positions  of  real  Importance  among 
those  who  exert  a  significant  Influence  ujK>n 
public  policy  and  its  administration,  the 
moral  stature  of  the  Individual  grows  with 
few  exceptions. 

On  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  there  are  prayer  breakfast  and 
luncheon  groups  which  meet  at  regular  In- 
tervals and  discuss  their  responsibilities  and 
the  issues  of  the  day  in  terms  of  rellglotis 
values.  I  have  attended  some  of  these  gath- 
erings, and  while  I  am  unable  to  accept  all 
the  conclusions  reached,  each  time  I  came 
away  with  the  conviction  that  the  search  was 
made  for  the  divine  will,  and  that  the  door 
opened  for  the  presence  of  God  In  the  de- 
liberations. 

It  Is  conamendable  to  know  that  in  the 
US.  Capitol,  Just  off  the  rotunda.  Is  a  prayer 
room  where  men  and  women  of  every  faith 
visit  daily  and  renew  In  prayer  and  medita- 
tion their  private  and  public  oaths  of  devo- 
tion to  God  and  country.  Further,  each  of 
the  Houses  of  Congress  has  Its  fiilly  appointed 
chaplain,  and  each  session  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  is  opened  with  prayer. 

It  is  by  these  things  and  by  many  other 
signs  that  I  have  come  to  accept  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Government  do  have  a  very  definite  re- 
ligious influence  in  their  lives  which  moti- 
vates them  as  they,  amid  all  human  weak- 
ness, endeavor  to  enact  Just  and  equitable 
laws  for  the  land. 

In  government,  as  elsewhere,  the  number 
who  say.  Thus  salth  the  Lord."  and  that 
Hl.s  will  must  be  advanced,  is  always  too  few. 
It  raises  a  challenge  for  Christian  men  and 
Women  to  make  service  In  the  Government 
their  ambition.  For  true  it  remains  also  to 
this  day:  "Evil  triumphs  when  good  men  fail 
to  speak." 


Twelfth  AoniTertary  of  the  IndepeodeBce 
of  Israel 


^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  cowwtcncuT 

IN  THE  H0U81  OP  REPRESKKTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1960 

Mr  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
2.  Israel  celebrated  the  12th  anniver- 
sary of  her  independence.  A  tiny  David 
In  the  family  of  nations.  Israel  has  been 
forced  to  meet  and  defeat  many  modem 
OoUaths  In  her  brief  history.  In  so 
doing,  she  has  taken  her  place  In  the 
vanguard  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere. 


The  gliuits  that  Israel  has  confronted 
are  the  $ame  ones  that  terrorize  many 
small  countries  and  some  larger  nations 
in  our  contemporary  world;  Internation- 
al communism,  internal  economic  prob- 
lems and  active  aggression  by  other  na- 
tions in  a  world  still  unable  to  insure 
lasting  peace.  Israel  has  met  these 
threats  to  her  national  integrity.  Israel's 
Government  has  retained  her  independ- 
ence, and  Israel's  people  have  preserved 
their  freedom  under  a  democratic  state. 
During  the  same  period,  other  peoples 
of  greater  numbers,  other  governments 
of  longer  experience,  other  nations  with 
greater  re.^ources  have  succumbed  to  one 
or  the  other  modern-day  Goliaths. 

If  Israel  accomplished  nothing  else, 
she  would  merit  our  respect  and  sin- 
cere felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  her 
anniversary.  But  to  us  in  the  United 
States  Israel  stands  as  more  than  a  sym- 
bol of  the  indomitable  will  of  a  free 
people  to  remain  free.  Throughout  all  of 
her  struggles,  Israel  has  remained  a  true 
friend  to  us  and  a  stanch  defender  of 
democracy  in  the  vital  Middle  East. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  anniversaiT, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  friends  in  this 
great  House  and  with  all  Americans  in 
extending  best  wishes  to  Israel  and  her 
heroic  people. 


The  Cross  at  Nowa  Hata 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
j  or 

HON. 


JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THf  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I   Tuesday,  May  3.  1960 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  a 
plain  wooden  cross  still  stands  in  an 
empty  lot  there  is  no  trouble  in  the  .streets 
of  Nowa  Huta. 

The  cross  marks  the  place  where  the 
city's  finst  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
to  be  buHt  according  to  a  promise  crudg- 
ingly  given  3  years  ago  by  the  Polish 
Oovernaent.  Last  week  when  a  con- 
struction crew  came  to  take  the  church 
site  for  a  new  school  people  of  Nowa 
Huta  showed  dramatically  that  loyalty  to 
their  religion  runs  deeper  than  do  their 
ties  to  Gomulka  and  his  uneasy  govern- 
ment. As  the  cross  fell  It  was  as  if  an 
alarm  had  been  given  to  the  people  to 
rise.  A  bloody  battle  raged  around  the 
fallen  ci*oss  at  Nowa  Huta  during  which 
untold  numbers  of  the  cltlzenr>-,  police, 
and  militia  suffered  wounds  Fighting 
ended  \»hen  the  harassed  government 
faced  with  May  Day  preparations 
stopped  further  work  and  raised  the  cross 
again. 

The  cjty  of  Nowa  Huta  was  to  be  the 
symbol  for  a  new  Poland  that  was  to  arise 
on  the  foundatlona  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism— a«  forged  in  Moscow.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Lenin  Steel  Foundry  was  erected 
and  a  new  town  laid  out  for  its  workers — 
but  without  a  church  After  the  Polish 
riots  of  October  1956  a  conces.sion  was 
wrung  out  of  the  Gomulka  regime  for 
Nowa  Huta's  church.  A  prominent  loca- 
tion was  picked  and  a  cross  was  erected 
in  dedication  of  the  holy  place. 


The  devotion  of  the  Polish  people  to 
their  church  is  a  strong  tradition — far, 
far  stronger  than  any  attachment  to  the 
present  Communist  regime.  The  rev- 
erence for  the  church  was  best  described 
by  Adam  Wazyk  in  his  classic  "Poem  for 
Adults"  who  pictured  the  pioneer  army 
that  had  been  sent  to  build  Nowa  Huta. 
the  new  Eldorado.  Wazyk  pointed  out 
that  the  builders  wore  round  their  necks 
a  little  string  carrying  the  cross  of 
Czestochawa. 

As  deep  seated  as  their  religious  feel- 
ing is  the  historic  love  of  the  Poles  for 
freedom.  Today  is  especially  important 
for  it  mark.s  the  169th  anniversary  of 
their  great  Polish  Constitution  which  is  a 
landmark  in  the  evolution  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  freedom,  based  on  law  and 
order  of  a  true  democracy. 

Unhappib'  because  of  Communist  op- 
pression only  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  can  today  oc>enly  commemorate 
this  solemn  occasion.  But  the  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty  as  brilliantly  shown  at 
Nowa  Huta.  the  increasing  flood  of  out- 
spoken criticism  by  the  intellectuals 
throughout  the  Polish  nation,  and  the 
disturbances  in  1956,  and  since,  gives 
heart  to  free  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world  that  soon  the  ranks  of 
democracy  may  again  be  swelled  by  free 
and  independent  Poland. 

The  cross  which  stands  defiantly  on 
the  vacant  lot  in  Nowa  Huta  is  a  symbol 
of  the  immortality  of  the  Polish  peoples 
passion  for  liberty. 

On  this  May  3  one  can  then  with  great 
hope  echo  the  dying  Ignace  Jan  Pad- 
erew.skis  prophetic  promise:  "Polska 
powstanie — Poland  will  rise  again  " 


Gen.  Sylvanui  Thayer  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1960 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker.  Saturday.  April  30.  will  be  a 
memorable  date  in  the  history  of  the 
town  of  Braintree  in  Massachusetts.  On 
that  occasion,  known  as  "Gen.  Sylvanus 
Thayer  Day,  '  was  dedicated  the  birth- 
place of  Sylvanus  Thayer — 1785  to 
1872 — Bralntree's  most  di.stinguished  cit- 
izen, founder  of  Thayer  Academy,  of  the 
Thayer  Public  Librai-y.  and  of  the  enci- 
neering  ,schools  at  both  Dartmouth  Col- 
lese  and  the  U  S  Military  Academy. 
Be.st  known  nailonally  a-s  'the  Father  of 
the  Military  Academy,"  which  he  served 
as  Superintendent  from  1817  until  1833, 
and  aLso  a.s  "the  Father  of  Technological 
Education  in  America,"  General  Thayer 
is  pre.sently  a  candidate  for  the  National 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Throurfh  the  intensive  efforts  of  the 
Braintree  Historical  Society,  Sylvanus 
Thayer's  original  homestead,  which  dates 
from  1720,  has  been  relocated  at  it* 
present  site  on  Washington  Street,  oppo- 
site the  town  hall,  and  over  the  past 
2  years   has  been  completely   restored. 
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The  Sylvanus  Thayer  House  will  hence- 
forth be  a  historic  shrine  and  serve  as  a 
community  historical  center  for  the 
town  of  Braintree. 

On  the  sajTie  day,  Thayer  Academy, 
founded  In  1876  through  a  generous  be- 
quest by  General  Thayer,  honored  its 
founder  while  celebrating  its  first 
alumni  day.  Thayer  Academy  and  the 
Braintree  Historical  Society  jointly 
sponsored  a  reception  and  buffet  lunch- 
eon in  the  school's  memorial  gymnasium, 
attended  by  returning  Thayer  Academy 
alumni,  by  a  large  contingent  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
headed  by  its  Superintendent,  Lt.  Gen. 
Garri-son  H.  Davidson,  and  by  the  many 
public-spirited  citizens  and  visiting  dig- 
nitaries, both  civil  and  military',  assem- 
bled in  Braintree  for  the  dedication 
ceremonies 

Joining  General  Davidson  at  the  head 
table  at  the  luncheon  following  the 
reception  were  Mrs  Robert  C.  IjCggett. 
president  of  the  Braintree  Historical 
Society;  Dr.  Gordon  O  Thayer,  head- 
master of  Thayer  Academy,  and  Mrs. 
Thayer;  Mr.  Gilbert  L  Bean,  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  hc«nestead;  Mr  William  F. 
Spang,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Thayer  Academy;  Mr  Harry  P. 
Rice.  Jr  .  president  of  the  Thayer  Acad- 
emy Alumni  Association;  Mr  A.  Wendell 
Drollett.  president  of  the  Thayer  Acad- 
emy Parents  Club;  and  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Burke,  Representative  of  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Honored  military  guests  included  Lt 
Gen  Willis  D  CrittenberRcr.  chairman 
of  the  committee  sponsoring  General 
Thayer  for  entry  into  the  Hall  of  Fame; 
Lt.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe.  president 
of  the  West  Point  Graduates  Associa- 
tion: Maj.  Gen.  Chauncey  D  Merrill. 
commanding  the  94th  Infantry  Division. 
U.S.  Army  Reserves;  Maj  Gen.  William 
J.  Verbeck,  commanding  officer  of  Foit 
Devens  and  repre.senting  Lt  Gen.  Ed- 
ward J  O'Neill.  1st  Army:  Brig.  Gen. 
Alden  K.  Sibley,  couimanding  officer  of 
the  New  England  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  Col.  Paul  C. 
Davis,  representing  Brig.  Gen.  Robert 
Hackett,  56th  Artillery  Brigade,  Air 
Defense:  Col  Joseph  Kelly,  representing 
Maj  Gen  Otis  M.  Whitney,  Yankee  Divi- 
sion, Massachusetts  National  Guard; 
Col.  Clement  Kennedy,  Massachusetts 
aide  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wllber  M. 
Brucker;  Col.  Karl  L.  Scherer,  com- 
manding the  Boston  Army  Base;  Col. 
Ivan  W  Parr.  Quartermaster  Corps:  Col 
Norton  B  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  West 
Point  Graduates  Association  Col  Ralph 
G.  Barrows,  president  of  the  West  Point 
Society  of  New  England;  Col  John  O. 
Booton,  past  president  of  the  West  Point 
Society  of  New  England;  Col.  Edwin 
Allen,  commanding  the  13th  Battle 
Group,  USARTC:  and  Lt  Col  Joel  B. 
otevens.  Information  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy 

The  afternoon  parade  prior  to  the 
dedication  ceremonies  had  as  joint  mar- 
shals two  Braintree  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  both  of  whom  are  wearers  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor:  Mr. 
Charles  MacGillivTay.  a  former  U.S. 
Army   Ranger,    and   Mr    Everett    Pope, 


formerly  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  The 
line  of  march  included  a  contingent  of 
cadetjs  from  the  U.S,  Military  Academy, 
a  color  guard  from  the  56th  Artillery 
Brigade — which  also  included  the  18- 
man  honor  guard  for  General  Davidson 
and  his  group — the  28-piece  Regular 
Army  Band  from  Fort  Devens,  and  units 
representing  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves,  the 
Massachusetts  National  Guard,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Air  Cadets;  also  several  military 
and  marching  bands. 

As  principal  speaker  at  the  dedication 
ceremony.  Lieutenant  General  Davidson 
expressed  the  warm  regard  and  high 
esteem  held  by  West  Pointers  every- 
where for  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  him- 
self graduated  from  the  Military  Acad- 
emy nearly  150  years  ago,  subsequently 
to  become  an  outstanding  educator,  en- 
gineering pioneer,  military  leader,  and 
public  isenefactor. 

The  program  for  "General  Sylvanus 
Tliayer  Day"  followed. 

Registration  of  Thayer  Academy 
alumni.  Main  Building,  9:30  to  10:30. 

Film:  "Sylvanus  Thayer  at  West 
Point,"  Prothingham  Hall,  10:30  to  11:30. 

Reception  for  General  Davidson  and 
guests.  Memorial  Gymnasium,  12  to 
12  30. 

Buffet  luncheon.  Memorial  Gymna- 
sium. 12:30  to  1:45. 

Military  parade,  Washington  Street, 
2:30  to  3   15. 

I>edication  of  Thayer  birthplace,  Syl- 
vanus Thayer  House.  3:30  to  4:15. 

Public  inspection  of  Thayer  birthplace, 
Sylvanus  Thayer  House,  4:15  to  5:45. 

Reception:  Thayer  Academy  alumni 
and  faculty,  Frothingham  Hall,  5  to  6. 

Concert:  West  Point  Glee  Club.  Brain- 
tree High  School  Auditorium.  8:30  to 
10:30.      , 

A  buffet  luncheon  in  the  Memorial 
Gymnasium  was  held  for  invited  guests 
of  Thayer  Academy  and  the  Braintree 
Historical  Society.  The  evening  con- 
cert presented  by  the  West  Point  Glee 
Club  in  the  Braintree  High  School  Au- 
ditorium was  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. All  Thayer  Academy  and  Thayer- 
lands  School  buildings  were  open  for 
inspection  by  Academy  alumni  and 
alumnae  throughout  the  day. 

Thayer  Academy,  situated  in  Brain- 
tree. Mass  ,  was  founded  in  1876  as  the 
result  of  a  generous  bequest  by  the  late 
Gen  Sylvanus  Thayer.  Opening  its 
doors  in  1877  with  a  faculty  of  3  and  a 
student  body  of  30,  the  school  has  ex- 
panded and  developed  over  the  years 
until,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  600 
siudcnts.  It  is  now  the  largest  coedu- 
cational, country  day,  college  prepara- 
tory school  in  New  England.  The  pres- 
ent institution  includes  3  component 
parts:  Thayer  Academy  proper,  com- 
prising grades  9  through  12;  Thayer- 
lands  School,  comprising  grades  1 
through  8  and  the  Thayerlands  Prepri- 
mary  School:  the  3  schools  make  pri- 
vate educational  facilities  available  to 
more  than  30  communities  of  the 
south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  Addi- 
tional service  is  rendered  by  the  Acad- 
emy's sponsorship  of  a  summer  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  250;  and,  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  American  Acad- 


emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  advance 
science  studies  program  designed  for 
60  talented  boys  and  girls  of  eastern 
Massachusetts  high  schools.  The  latter 
program,  now  in  its  third  year  at  Thayer 
Academy,  is  participated  in  by  16  re- 
gional industries,  and  by  7  universities — 
Boston  University,  Brandeis,  BrowTi, 
Harvard,  MIT,  Tufts,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Gordon  Oliver  Thayer,  present 
headmaster  of  Thayer  Academy,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  'University  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  received  his  master  of 
education  at  Harvard,  and  his  doctor- 
ate of  education  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a  lecturer  in  education  at 
Tufts,  Boston  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  He  was  president  of 
the  Independent  School  Association  of 
Massachusetts  in  195&-59;  and  is  cur- 
rently a  director  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Eklucation,  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Independent  Schools,  and  a 
secondary  school  representative  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
With  other  American  secondary  school 
and  college  educators,  Dr.  Thayer  will 
engage  in  a  field  study  of  Russian  edu- 
cation during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  the  project  being  sponsored 
by  the  Comparative  Education  Society; 
and  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  a  series 
of  lectures  on  American  schools  and 
colleges  in  Russia.  Poland.  Germany, 
and  Yugoslavia  during  September  and 
October. 


UnioD-Indnstriet    Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1960 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  Union-Industries  Show  which  will 
be  held  May  6-11.  1960,  in  the  National 
Guard  Armory.  Washington.  D.C. 

This  is  a  cooperative  project  between 
labor  unions  and  management  to  focus 
attention  on  the  day-in.  day-out  good 
working  relationship  that  exists  between 
union  labor  and  employers  in  a  free- 
enterprise  society.  There  will  be  many 
exhibits  shown  as  specific  examples  of 
the  product  of  labor  and  management 
working  and  cooperating  together  An 
exhibition  of  this  type  helps  also  to  bring 
about  better  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. 

The  show  enables  cooperating  labor 
unions  to  set  up  displays  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
skills  and  crafts  of  union  labor  and  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  union 
label  carried  on  uninn-made  goods.  Em- 
ployers also  exhibit  their  union-made 
goods  or  imion  services 

The  shows  have  been  held  since  1938 — 
except  during  World  War  II— In  major 
cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  sponsored  by  the  Union  Label 
and  Service  Trades  Department  of  the 
AlTr-CIO.      Employers,    or    companies, 
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participate  in  the  show  at  the  invitation 
of  the  unions  with  which  they  have  a 
union  contract. 

The  booths  will  feature  union-made 
goods  or  services.  For  instance,  the 
American  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers  will  decorate  cakes  and  give 
them  away  at  their  display.  Other  ex- 
hibits will  feature  wearing  apparel, 
building  equipment,  furniture,  radios, 
upholstery,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
prcxiucts.  The  postal  unions  will  dem- 
onstrate their  services  with  an  operat- 
ing post  office.  The  meatcutters  will 
hold  about  five  sheep-shearing  demon- 
strations and  drawings  for  numerous 
free  meat  cuts  daily. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workei-s  will  give  away  an  all- 
electric  kitchen  valued  at  approximately 
$10,000,  at  a  drawing  to  be  held  on  May 
11.  The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Associa- 
tion will  give  away  a  boat;  the  printing 
trades  will  set  up  an  operating  newspaper 
and  will  publish  daily  news  about  events 
occurring  at  the  show.  The  bricklayers 
will  hold  a  bricklaying  contest  for  ap- 
prentices, and  the  pottery  workers  and 
many  others  will  give  educational  dem- 
onstrations of  how  they  do  their  daily 
jobs. 

Government  agencies  which  will  parti- 
cipate in  this  year's  show  include  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
Mobilization,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Joseph  Lewis,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  De- 
partment. APLr-CIO,  which  sponsors  the 
show,  says: 

Our  exhibitions  prove  that  harmony  be- 
tween labor  and  management  Is  practical  and 
possible.  The  basic  function  of  Industry  Is 
to  Incresise  high  quality  production  and  ob- 
tain a  fair  profit.  The  objective  of  organized 
labor  Is  to  have  security  of  steady  employ- 
ment at  fair  wages.  Both  these  goals  can  be 
achieved  through  the  teamwork  of  labor  and 
management. 

Over  the  years,  the  Union-Indu.stries 
Show  has  broken  eveiry  attendance  record 
for  the  auditorium  in  which  the  show 
was  held.  Last  year's  attendance  in 
San  Francisco  was  over  364,400;  largest 
attendance  was  in  Chicago — 900,000. 

The  show  will  be  open  to  the  general 
public,  admission  free.  Nothing  is  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  at  the  L'nion-In- 
dustries  Show. 


My  Hodier,  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1960 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
who  have  been  privileged  to  live  in  the 
same  era  with  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  have  formed  our  own  pictures 
of  her  from  newspaper  accounts  of  her 
activities,  from  her  daily  newspaper  col- 
umns, from  her  magazine  question  and 
answer  pages,  from  books  by  her  and 


about  her,  and,  if  lucky,  from  personal 
acquaintance. 

As  she  has  continued  year  after  year 
to  be  li«ted  in  polls  as  the  best  loved 
woman  In  the  world,  following  her  re- 
markable career  as  first  lady  with  an- 
other ia  her  own  right  equally  un- 
usual, we  still  ponder  how  she  does  what 
she  does,  and  how  she  became  what 
she  is. 

The  May  Good  Housekeeping  maga- 
zine gives  us  some  new  answers  to  some 
of  our  unphrased  questions.  Jamzs 
RoosFVELT.  her  oldest  son,  writes  with 
Sidney  Bhalett.  his  collaborator  on  a 
recent  book  about  President  Roosevelt, 
a  waiTn  and  moving  article,  "My  Mother, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  " 

Because  of  the  new  insight  this  story 
provides  of  one  of  the  greatest  women  of 
our  time,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  have  inquired  regarding  the  cost 
and  have  found  that  it  is  $215. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  notwith- 
standing the  cost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mt  Mothtb.  EXeanor  Roosevelt 
(By  JAMts  RoosKVTLT  with  Sidney  Shalett) 

In  writing  of  my  warm  and  wonderful 
life  with  my  mother,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  I 
never  cao  forget  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  have  a  mother,  as  well  as  a  father,  who 
is  one  of  the  great  personages  of  our  time. 
Yet  I — aod  my  sister  and  brothers — think  of 
her  not  in  her  role  as  the  peripatetic  spcltes- 
man  for  democracy,  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed and  underprivileged,  and  crusader 
for  a  thnusand  and  one  good  causes,  but  as 
our  generous,  ever-loyal,  deeply  human 
mother,  who  ha.e  taught  us.  Inspired  us,  loved 
us — and  ipolled  ub — all  otir  Uvea. 

I  hava  written  of  my  father,  Franklin 
Delano  HiX>sevelt.  that  he  was  not  one  but 
three  parents.  He  was  the  rollicking  com- 
panion and  playmate  of  prepolio  days;  the 
gallant  fighter  of  his  convalescent  period, 
struggling  not  to  lose  touch  with  his  chil- 
dren while  engaged  In  his  desperate  per- 
sonal battle  to  conquer  his  deadened  legs; 
and.  flnaJly.  the  father  of  the  White  House 
period.  Who  had  to  balance  his  family  rela- 
tionships against  his  resiionsibUltles  to  the 
world.  I  have  much  the  same  feeling  about 
mother;  she  has  been  at  least  four  moth- 
ers, each  a  separate  and  distinct  person- 
ality. 

First,  there  was  the  mother  of  my  earliest 
memories — shy.  uncertain,  afraid  of  her 
shadow,  ridden  by  inferiority  and  'guilf 
complexee,  and  dominated  by  an  Imperious, 
all-demanding  mother-in-law.  In  those 
early  days,  it  seemed  completely  natural  to 
us  children  that  "grannies"  were  the  real 
heads  of  families  and  that  mothers  were 
only  sllgijtly  above  us  small  fry  in  the  house- 
hold hierarchy. 

Then  aame  the  mother  who  was  the  hero- 
ine of  Father's  period  ot  illness  and  conva- 
lescence. When  infantile  paralysis  struck 
her  husband,  rendering  him  first  a  helpless 
cripple  and  then  a  man  who  never  again 
would  wulk  without  Uie  aid  of  cane  and 
braces.  Mother's  true  strength  and  courage 
emerged  She  was  his  nurse,  his  "legs,"  his 
good  rlgUt  arm.  his  wellsprlng  of  confidence. 
When  It  became  necessary,  the  erstwhile 
meek  and  subservient  daughter-in-law  even 
stood  up  for  him  against  his  well-meaning 
but  overpowering  mother,  who,  overcome  by 
the  tragady  that  had  engulfed  her  Franklin, 
wanted  bim  to  retire  from  the  public  eye 
and   bury   him.5elf   at   Hyde   Park.     Mother 


became  the  mortar  that  held  the  famUy  to- 
gether In  the  face  of  strains,  separations,  and 
financial  crises. 

Then.  In  the  period  of  Father's  return  to 
public  life  first  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
then  as  President — still  another  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  emerged.  This  was  the  mother 
who  kept  track  of  her  restie&s,  turbulent 
brood  while  she  herself  evolved  Into  a  rov- 
ing, one-woman  task  force  for  social  and 
international  causes.  Even  her  family 
marveled  at  her  seemingly  inexhaustible  en- 
ergy, and  Father  howled  with  glee  when  the 
British,  during  World  War  II,  gave  Mother 
the  code  name  of  Rover. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  of 
today — a  woman  on  her  own.  Though  I  am 
her  son.  I  view  her  unabashedly  as  a  great 
lady,  a  great  person,  and,  above  all,  a  great 
mother.  When  Father  died.  Just  26  days 
after  their  40th  wedding  annlverrary.  Mother 
refused  to  lapse  into  idle  widowhof>d.  Soon 
she  was  creating  a  useful  and  productive 
career. 

Last  October  11.  Mother — though  she  re- 
fused to  celebrate  It — passed  her  75th  birth- 
day. I  am  pleased  that  these  recollections 
of  mine  are  app>ear1ng  in  the  issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping  devoted  to  observance  of  its 
own  75th  birthday  I  do  not  mean  to  write, 
however,  of  Mother  as  if  she  were  an  Institu- 
tion. She  wouldn't  like  that.  I  c<in  assure 
you. 

Despite  all  the  honors  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  her.  Mother  remains  completely 
natxtral  and  una-ssumlng  and  absolutely 
without  side.  For  example,  when  she  was 
In  India  a  few  vears  ago.  she  donned  a  plain 
cotton  dress  and  tennis  8hoe«  and  devoted 
a  long  day  to  touring  the  slums.  She  kept 
going  so  long  she  was  late  for  a  reception 
in  her  honor.  Not  wishing  to  keep  guests 
waiting  while  she  cleaned  up  and  changed 
Into  appropriate  clothing.  Mother  simply 
went  to  the  reception  as  she  was  and  met 
the  leading  citizens  of  Bombay  In  her  soiled 
cotton  dress  and  sneakers. 

It  Is  no  easy  thing  to  be  the  son  of  two 
parents  who  are  not  only  world  figures  but 
extraordinarily  complex  personalities  Thpre 
Is  no  doubt  that  my  brothers,  my  sister,  and 
I  wotild  have  beneflt.ed  had  Mother  and  Fath- 
er— particularly  Father — been  stricter  dis- 
ciplinarians and  had  they  had  more  time 
to  devote  to  us. 

We  were  outrageously  p>ampered  by  our 
wealthy  grandmother.  Sara  Delano  Roose- 
velt, who  delighted  In  upsetting  what  paren- 
tal discipline  we  had  by  giving  us  new  cars 
to  replace  ones  we  had  wrecked  and  shower- 
ing us  with  costly  gifts  and  trips  to  Etirop«. 
Indeed,  Father's  softness  as  a  disciplinarian 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  fart  that 
his  strong-minded  Ma-ma.  as  he  called  her, 
tried  all  her  lile  to  dorainnte  him.  Even 
after  he  became  President,  she  would  remind 
him  to  wear  his  rubbers,  to  drink  only  bot- 
tled water,  and  to  keep  himself  "In  order" 
when  traveling  In  the  tropic;  After  resist- 
ing this  sort  of  maternal  swaddllns;  from 
childhood  to  manhood.  Father  developed  a 
psychological  block  against  telling  us  how 
to  run  our  lives.  Mother  had  the  same 
feeling. 

To  me.  Mother's  true  greatness  as  a  person 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  Is  not  Infallible. 
Far  from  It.  Her  deep,  penetrating  wisdom 
often  is  tempered  with  naivete,  and  she  will 
do  and  say  Impulsive  thlnes  or  allow  herself 
to  be  u.-^ed  by  persons  uhrise  motives  are 
suspect  But  these  are  slips  which  stem 
from  her  heart  and  from  her  boundle.ss,  in- 
stinctive  sympathy    for    humanity. 

The  real  miracle  is  that  Mother  ever  lived 
down  the  traumas  of  her  early  childhood 
and  became  the  strong  character  that  she 
is.  If  ever  there  was  a  real-life  prototype  for 
the  "poor  little  rich  girl"  character  of  the 
laclirymose  Victorian  novels.  It  was  MoUier. 
Her  own  niother.  Anna  Hall,  whom  Mother 
remembers  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  she  has  ever  seen,  treated  her  daugh- 
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ler  as  an  ugly  duckling;  she  even  shamed  the 
little  girl  by  calling  her    "granny." 

It  was  a  different  story  with  her  father, 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  brother  of  Uncle  Theodore, 
who  became  President.  He  adored  her  and 
called  her  "little  Nell  "  and  "golden  hair." 
When  he  was  around,  he  showered  her  with 
all  the  love  and  companionship  a  child  could 
want  from  a  father  But  he  was  not  well, 
and  he  lapsed  Into  alcoholism  (which  gave 
Mother  her  lifelong  horror  of  strong  drink). 
When  Mother  was  8  years  old.  her  mother 
died  of  diphtheria,  and  her  tyrannical 
Grandmother  Hall  refused  to  sanction  more 
than  occasional  visits  from  her  father.  He, 
too,  died  before  Mother  was  10;  for  a  long 
time.  Mother  refused  to  believe  her  beloved 
father  was  gone,  and,  as  slie  has  written, 
she  lived  In  her  private  dream  world  in  which 
they  still  were  together. 

There  were  other  scars  that  added  to  her 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  rejection.  She  lived 
for  a  while  with  a  beautiful  but  tragically 
UZkBtable  young  aunt,  who  sometimes  was 
warm  and  loving  and  at  other  times  heaped 
her  with  scorn  and  verbal  abuse.  There  also 
were  two  well- loved  uncles  who  became  alco- 
holics But  Mother  had  a  good  mind,  an  In- 
ner strength,  and  an  Innate  sense  of  hu- 
manity— the  qualities  that  eventually  led  her 
Into  what  her  detractors  call  her  "do-good- 
Ing"  activities—  which  enabled  her.  though 
she  suffered,  to  survive  and  grow.  It  was 
Mother,  Incidentally,  who  gave  Father  his 
first  closeup  glimpses  of  what  poverty  meant. 
She  Induced  Father,  then  a  rather  shallow, 
typically  upper  class  Harvard  undergraduate, 
to  call  for  her  at  the  Rlvlngton  Street  Set- 
tlement House  In  lower  New  "i'ork,  where  she 
was  doing  social  work;  then  she  took  him  to 
a  tenement  to  call  on  a  sick  child.  The  ex- 
perience left  him  shaken,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"Human  beings  can't  live  this  way." 

The  early  years  of  married  life  did  little 
to  build  up  Mother's  confidence;  there  was 
always  her  formidable  mother-in-law  In  the 
background,  and  Father's  mother  was  an  em- 
pire to  herself.  To  be  sure,  the  marriage  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  his  fifth  cousin  Eleanor 
was  accomplished  over  his  mothers  objec- 
tion. She  had  nothing  in  p;u-tlcular  against 
Cousin  Eleanor,  but  she  had  been  looking 
forward  to  enjoying  her  handsome  son's  com- 
pany when  he  had  graduated  from  Harvard, 
and  she  wasn't  ready  for  him  to  leave  the 
nest.  Granny  took  him  off  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise,  hoping  the  romance  would  cool,  but 
Father  was  stubborn.  t<x),  and.  on  March  17, 
1905.  he  and  Mother  were  married 

As  Mother  always  had  yearned  for  a 
mother  of  her  own,  her  desire  to  be  accepted 
and  loved  by  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  was  al- 
most pathetic.  But  the  young  bride  found 
herself  swamp>ed  not  with  affection  but  with 
domination  by  her  mother-in-law.  Granny 
was  excessively  generous — she  gave  the  new- 
lyweds  material  things  they  never  would 
have  been  able  to  affcird  otherwise — but  she 
did  love  to  manage  The  young  couple's  first 
rented  house,  conveniently  close  to  her  own. 
wa«  selected  by  Granny.  Their  second  home 
was  a  Christmas  present  from  her,  but  she 
built  one  for  herself  right  next  to  itr — with 
connecting  doors  Mcther  hated  that  ho"Use 
and  protested  to  Father  that  slie  didn't  want 
to  live  in  It,  but  Granny  had  her  way. 
Even  our  summer  home  at  Campobello  was 
a  gift  from  Father's  mother  She  helped 
him  meet  his  bill.«;,  paid  his  Insurance,  and 
even  sent  us  barrels  of  apples  and  potatoes 
from  the  Hyde  Park  farm  Father,  of  course, 
was  quite  accustomed  to  her  generosities  and 
thought  nothing  of  dropping  hints  on  what 
he  might  like  In  the  way  of  gifts.  For  In- 
stance, in  November  1913,  when  he  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  gaily  wrote 
her:  "Dearest  Mommi?r — I'm  still  alive  and 
have  wore  out  three  sets  pyjamc  In  1  year. 
If  you  go  to  Army  and  Navy  store  remember 
your  affected  son.  FDR.  Also  he  likes  neg- 
ligee shirts  not  silk  and  without  collar." 


Mother's  Indecision  in  those  days  Is  hard 
to  believe.  It  Is  difficult  to  visualize  the 
Heanor  Roosevelt  of  today  writing,  as  she 
did  to  Father  in  1913 :  "My  head  whirls  when 
I  think  of  all  the  things  you  might  do  this 
coming  year — run  for  Governor,  Senator,  go 
to  California.  I  wonder  what  you  really  will 
do."  An  even  more  remarkable  line  appeared 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  "Dearest  Honey" — 
her  customary  salutation  of  that  period — 
shortly  after  he  had  been  nominated  for 
Vice  President  In  1920  "Oh,  dear.  I  wish 
I  could  see  you  or  at  least  hear  from  you," 
she  wrote      "I  hate  politics." 

Father  always  loved  to  tease  Mother.  On 
their  European  honeymoon,  though  he  was 
almost  as  unsophisticated  as  his  bride,  he 
treated  her  as  If  she  were  a  helpless  little 
child.  In  presidential  years,  when  Mother 
became  such  a  world  traveler,  he  referred 
to  her  as  "my  will-o'-the-wlsp  wife"  and 
Joked  about  her  fantastic  energy.  When 
her  public  statements  differed  from  his  own 
views,  he  told  her  to  go  right  ahead  and  do 
as  she  pleased  "because  I  can  always  say  I 
can't  do  a  thing  with  you."  Mother  learned 
to  return  the  riposte;  when  he  went  out 
on  the  campaign  trail  and  was  lionized  by 
women's  clubs.  Mother  let  him  hear  from 
her  about  the  "lovely  ladles"  who,  as  she 
put  It,  "worship  at  your  shrine." 

Mother's  strength  and  courage  revealed 
Itself  when  she  was  truly  a  soldier  during 
the  difficult,  painful  period  between  the  time 
that  polio  struck  and  Father's  return  to  ac- 
tive {.K)lltlcs.  Father  himself  had  a  courage 
that  was  simply  unbelievable  He  never  let 
any  of  the  children  see  him  with  his  spirits 
sagging,  and  he  constantly  conjured  up 
cheery  ways  to  boost  our  morale.  Yet.  ae  I 
have  since  learned,  he  had  his  periods  of 
black  despair,  and  It  was  then  that  Mother 
came  through  for  him.  Working  closely  with 
the  faithful  Louis  Howe,  Father's  political 
aide,  Mother  strengthened  his  resolve  not 
to  give  In  to  the  temptation  to  crawl  Into  a 
hole  at  Hyde  Park  and  let  the  world  pass 
him  by.  Once  the  active  period  of  his  sick- 
ness was  over.  Mother  simply  refused  to  treat 
him  as  an  Invalid;  she  even  dismissed  the 
nurses  and  saw  to  It  that  he  led  as  normal 
a  life  as  was  po.sslble  for  a  man  In  a  wheel- 
chair. 

As  time  went  by.  Mother  did  more  and 
more  things  for  Father  and  for  the  family. 
Though  she  died  a  thousand  deaths  every 
time  she  had  to  stand  up  before  strangers, 
she  began  making  speeches  for  him  to  keep 
his  name  before  the  public. 

During  the  fotir  winters  when  he  cruised 
off  the  Florida  Keys  In  a  houseboat,  hoping 
that  sunshine  and  swimming  would  restore 
his  limbs,  she  stayed  In  New  York,  keeping 
the  family  together.  Finances  were  diffi- 
cult. We  never  were  actually  poor;  the 
trouble  was  that  we  never  learned  to  live 
economically,  and  the  private  schools,  Euro- 
pean vacations,  servants,  and  chauffeur- 
driven  cars  went  right  on.  Father  fre- 
quently was  forgetful  about  sending  the 
monthly  allowance,  and  Mother's  letters  of 
this  period  were  filled  with  almost  desper- 
ate pleas,  such  as:  "I  find  after  paying  all 
the  household  bills  •  •  •  and  cash  for  food 
•  •  •  I  have  $151.46.  •  •  •  Please  send  me 
what  you  can.  •  •  •"  And:  "•  •  •  The  reg- 
ular expenses  go  on  the  same  as  ever  •  •  • 
I  Just  pray  I  will  have  enough.  •  •  ••• 
Mother  taught  school,  wTote  articles,  and 
took  an  Ill-fated  filng  at  operating  a  furni- 
ture factory  to  bolster  the  family  finances. 

T^e  emergence  of  this  new  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt was  not  without  Its  price  Father  gained 
a  valued  and  trusted  new  lieutenant  and  a 
new  pair  of  legs  and  eyes,  but  he  lost  a  good 
deal  of  the  woman  Eleanor:  Indefatigable  as 
she  was.  Mother  simply  could  not  be  the 
little  homemaker  and  self-effacing  house- 
wife, as  well  as  the  political  helpmate  Per- 
haps the  evolution  was  Inevitable,  and 
Mother's  public  career  would  have  developed 


even  If  Father  had  not  been  stricken  with 
polio;  I  suspect  the  drive  within  her  was  so 
strong  that  she  could  not  have  been  content 
forever  In  a  purely  domestic  role.  Be  that  as 
It  may,  the  diminution  of  the  woman 
Eleanor  cost  Father  a  good  deal  in  simple 
companionship  and  added  poignantly  to  the 
burden  of  loneliness  that  beset  him  with 
the  advent  of  polio  and  the  beginning  of 
his  years  In  the  glaring  limelight  of  the 
Presidency 

With  all  his  outward  gaiety  and  gregar- 
iousness,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  Father  as 
a  lonely  man,  but  there  were  times  when 
he  was  dreadfully  alone.  The  Presidency 
can  be  as  confining  as  any  prison,  and 
Father  had  the  additional  physical  handicap 
of  not  being  able  to  get  around  on  his  own; 
also,  he  had  no  real,  personal  confidants 
with  whom  he  could  talk  over  matters  of  a 
private  nature. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  as  so 
many  Roosevelt  haters  and  scandalmongers 
have  untruthfully  alleged,  that  father  and 
mother  were  not  compatible.  E^•en  In  the 
years  when  both  of  them  became  so  Intensely 
busy,  there  was  a  deep  understanding  and  an 
indestructible  affection  between  them.  To 
the  end  of  his  days.  Father,  in  his  letters  to 
Mother,  addressed  her  as  'Dearest  Babs  " — the 
nickname  he  had  given  her  on  their  honey- 
moon. Her  tender  feeling  toward  him  is  In- 
dicated In  the  following  excerpt  from  a  let- 
ter she  wrote  to  him  In  1931,  Just  after  he 
sailed  to  see  his  mother,  who  had  been  taken 
ill  in  Europe:    '"•    •    'I   hate  to  see  you  go. 

•  •  •  We  are  really  very  dependent  on  each 
other  though  we  do  see  so  little  of  each  other. 
I  feel  as  lost  as  I  did  when  I  went  abroad. 

•  •  •  Dear  love  to  you.  •  •  •  I  miss  you  and 
hate  to  feel  you  so  far  away  •   *   •." 

Just  as  Father,  even  when  the  terrible 
years  of  World  War  II  closed  In  on  him, 
never  ceased  trying  to  be  a  warm,  close,  per- 
sonal father  to  his  five  children.  Mother,  too. 
always  had  a  maternal  eye  on  us  Neither 
of  them  believed  in  openly  interfering  or  at- 
tempting to  dominate  us.  All  of  us.  I  am 
sure,  hurt  our  parents  many  times  by  rash 
or  indiscreet  actions,  but  always  we  received 
from  them  the  same  unswerving  loyalty  and 
affection. 

Mother  was  slightly  Inconsistent;  while 
she  did  not  Intrude  by  injecting  herself 
directly  Into  our  affairs  and  attempting  to 
advise  us  directly,  she  constantly  was  WTlt- 
Ing  Father  about  our  various  Jams  In  the 
case  of  my  sister  Anna,  it  was  poor  work  at 
school  and  later  was  her  Interest  in  boys. 
In  my  case.  Mother  fretted  over  my  erratic 
scholastic  record  and  what  she  considered 
my  addiction  to  frivolity  and  expensive  liv- 
ing. I  was  following  in  Father's  footsteps  at 
Hfu-vard  by  Joining  all  the  right  clubs,  and 
once,  when  I  "wrote  a  candid  letter  home  ad- 
mitting there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of 
financial  outlay  and  drinking  connected  with 
my  initiation  Into  Hasty  Pudding.  Mother 
caustically  wrote  Faiher  at  Warm  Springs: 
"Too  bad  James  needs  the  money;  you  never 
can  get  away  from  your  many  golddiggers, 
can  you?  I  can't  say  three  nights  drunk  fill 
me  with  anything  but  disgust." 

My  brother  Elliott  liked  to  play  cards, 
and  Mother,  learning  while  en  route  to 
Europe  that  two  State  employees  (Father 
then  was  G<Aernor  of  New  York)  had  cleaned 
him  of  $70.  sent  off  a  hot  letter  to  Albany; 
"I  had  a  talk  with  him  about  gambling  but 
1  did  not  realize  it  was  for  sums  like  that  he 
had  played.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better 
not  tell  him  we  know  but  If  you  get  a  chance 
say  something  about  using  Judgment  in  all 
things  and  the  right  use  of  money.  Mama 
gave  him  his  Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank 
book  which  I  think  was  unwise  if  he  is  doing 
fool  things  of  this  kind." 

As  Franklin,  Jr  ,  and  John  came  of  age, 
Mother  worried  about  their  conduct,  tcx>. 
One  letter  to  the  'White  House  asked  bluntly : 
"Will  you  speak  seriously  and  firmly  to  P.,  Jr., 
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and  John  about  drinking  and  fast  driving? 
(Father  didn't.)  I  really  think  It's  Impor- 
tant." She  also  diflcuaaed  with  Father  our 
various  business  problems  and  our  divorces. 
but  rarely  did  she  mention  these  matters  to 
us.  except  obliquely. 

Mother  came  Into  her  own  during  the  12 
years  Father  occupied  the  White  House. 
W'llle  she  made  some  mistakes,  she  had  be- 
come one  of  Father's  greatest  assets. 
Though  he  delighted  in  teasing  her — often 
doing  It  so  subtly  that  Mother  wasnt  sure 
she  was  being  ribbed — Father  relied  upon  her 
m  many  ways.  She  made  Inspection  trips. 
Including  her  memorable  survey  of  the 
wretched  Puerto  Rlcan  slums,  which  left  her 
aghast  at  the  thought  that  humans  oould 
live  in  such  misery.  She  also  appraised  sit- 
uations and  personalities  for  her  husband. 
Her  comments  were  sharp  and  to  the  point — 
eg.,  her  1939  letter  to  Father:  "This  WPA 
mess  seems  to  me  the  fault  of  the  unions 
Perhaps  no  Job  should  be  done  by  WPA 
which  would  otherwise  be  done  by  regular 
labor,  but  that  Is  the  only  legitimate  griev- 
ance that  I  can  see"  Father  valued  and  re- 
spected her  Judgment,  even  though  he  did 
not  always  agree  with  her  or  follow  her  rec- 
ommendations. He  wa£  conBclous,  too,  that 
some  erf  her  supercharged  activities  provided 
ammunition  for  the  anti-New  Dealers,  but 
be  did  not  try  to  ctirb  her. 

I've  always  felt  that  Mother's  true  great- 
ness of  spirit  reveftled  Itself  on  that  terrible 
day — April  12,  1945 — when  Father  died  In 
Warm  Springs.  Harry  S  Tnmian,  deeply 
shaken  by  the  event  that  had  preclpttated 
htm  Into  the  Presidency,  came  to  see  >»er  at 
the  White  House.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you?"  he  asked.  Mather  looked  at 
him  with  sympathy  and  understanding  and 
replied,  '"Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for 
you?  For  you  are  the  one  who  Is  In  trouble 
now  "  At  tJtie  moment  of  her  supreme  grief, 
ahe  was  concerned  about  the  new  President's 
burden. 

With  Father's  death.  Mother  was  confTised 
and  loat — but  only  momentarily.  One  of  the 
most  perceptive  things  Mother  ever  has  writ- 
ten Bkbout  herself  Is  found  In  her  auto- 
biographical volume,  "This  I  Remember." 
Recalling  her  life  in  the  White  House,  she 
obser-.-ed:  •••••!  think  I  lived  those  years 
very  Impersonally.  It  was  almost  as  though 
I  had  erected  scsneone  a  little  outside  of 
myself  who  was  the  President's  wife.  I  was 
lost  somewhere  deep  down  inside  myself. 
That  Is  the  way  I  felt  and  worked  tmUl  I 
left  the  White  House." 

That  era  ended.  Mother  began  working  her 
way  out  of  her  impersonal  shell  and  became 
not  the  President's  widow  but  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  active  citizen  President  Truman 
appointed  her  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  meeting  in  London  In 
1946.  and  she  served  with  genuine  distinc- 
tion. 

Father,  who  knew  Mc  ther  and  her  over- 
generous  impul.ses  well,  had  left  a  remark- 
able will  In  which  Mother  was  the  major 
immediate  beneflctary  However,  he  drew 
up  airtight  provisions  th.^t  restricted  her 
from  using  a  penny  of  the  principal — only 
the  Interest  from  the  estate  He  had  a  rc-ason 
for  this,  which  he  cinflded  t-  me  ra<;  the 
eldest  s<^n,  I  was  to  be  the  family  tn.istee) 
sometime  before  his  death:  he  was  simply 
afraid  that  Mother,  with  her  pen'^hant  for 
good  causes,  would  give  away  the  entire 
est.ite  and  be  left  destitute. 

I  think  that  Father  was  partially  right  and 
that  Mother.  If  free  to  follow  her  own  Im- 
pulses, indeed  would  have  given  away  at 
least  a  large  prrtlon  of  the  estate.  He  was 
wrong  about  one  thine,  howevr.";  M.,ther 
never  would  be  destitute.  Immediately 
aft.er  his  death,  she  weighed  her  situation. 
She  could  have  lived  more  than  comfortably 
on  the  estate  income,  but  the  idea  of  idle- 
ness appalled  her.  I  once  heard  her  say 
emphatically  that  she  had  no  desire  to  be- 


come an  old  lady  in  a  little  lace  cap.  She 
decided  she  would  earn  an  Income  of  her 
own  In  qrder  to  have  money  to  contribute  to 
the  philanthropic,  political,  and  humani- 
tarian causes — as  well  as  the  many  private, 
personal  charities — In  which  she  so  hrmly 
believes. 

So  Motner  went  to  work.  Today  she  earns 
a  8izabl4  sum  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  and 
ahe  glvet  away  the  major  portion  of  It,  over 
and  above  her  business  operating  expenses. 
By  conservative  estimate.  Mc)ther  has  given 
away  well  over  a  million  dollars. 

As  one  "f  the  three  trustees  of  Father's 
estate,  I  sometimes  have  the  unhappy  duty 
of  telli.ig  Mother  she  cannot  do  something 
on  which  she  has  her  heart  set.  Recently, 
for  example,  she  wanted  the  estate  to  Invest 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  In  a  four- 
story  tovnhouse  in  New  York  City;  she  was 
going  to  live  and  work  in  half  of  It  and  rent 
the  other  half  to  her  personal  physician  and 
his  wife.  We  did  not  think  It  Wiis  a  proper 
business  investment  under  the  terms  of 
fathers  trust;  also,  we  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  her  Llcurnns:  -uch  a  resr^onslb'Uty  at  her 
age,  so  we  turned  her  down.  Mother  was 
hopping  mad-  mostly  at  me — but  she  dldnt 
stay  angry  long:  In  fact,  I've  never  known 
her  to  sitay  peeved  with  any  of  us  for  £iny 
length  If  time.  She  merely  went  out  and 
made  pnvate  flnanclal  arrangements  to  buy 
her  houee  and  now  Is  living  there  happily, 
with  nothing  to  worry  about  except  a  20- 
year  mortgage. 

I  can  testify  p>ersonally  to  Mother's  re- 
miirkab.e  gei.-j.-ueiiy  and  a;s<>  to  the  fact  that 
s>iie  had  ho  larjje  sums  of  ready  cash  or  other 
assfia.  In  ly.-O,  when  I  made  my  ill-fated 
race  for  Governor  of  California.  I  finished 
the  campaign  owing  *100,000.  I  paid  It  off 
with  a  personal  loan  from  Mother,  which  I 
have  secured  with  a  life-insurance  policy 
payable  to  Mother  or  her  estate.  I  know 
that  her  generous  act  In  balling  me  ot.t  left 
her  witlj  vlriuaily  no  capital  assets  except 
her  cument  Income;  yet  she  did  It  without 
a  murmur. 

Slmiiitrly,  to  help  my  brother  Elliott, 
Mother  |>ermitted  him  to  sell  off  certain  real 
estate  wiilrh  was  not  Irrevocably  tied  up  by 
F*ather  s  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has 
befn  tho  subject  of  a  fierce  family  argument, 
with  s^s,  my  brothers,  and  I  ail  Jumping 
on  Elliott  for  permitting  Father's  beloved 
Hilltop  Cottage  tvj  pass  out  of  the  family. 

Mother  never  forgets  Christmases,  birth- 
days, ot  anniversaries,  and  the  Eleanor 
R>osevelt  Amalgamated  Annual  Gift  List  Ls 
a  truly  formidable  institution.  It  includes 
each  of  her  five  children  and  their  spousee 
(even  oae  or  two  ex -spouses  of  whom  she  is 
fond),  ber  31  grandchildren,  and  her  12 
great-grandchildren,  not  to  mention  lu- 
numerahle  godchildren,  relatives,  and 
friends.  She  starts  her  yule  shopping  on 
Decern')*-  n  of  each  year,  collecting  ap- 
proprhi.j  ;-3  whenever  and  wherever  she 
sees  thein  and  piling  them  In  what  she  calls 
her  "Chelstmas  closet."  It  did  not  surprise 
m^  .1  h.t  when  I  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
m.  :h,T.  touring  Israel  last  year,  hitd  bought 
a  live  citmel  for  her  granddaughter  Nina. 
Forttm-^ltely,  the  camel  was  Jettisoned  before 
reaching  Hyde  Paxk. 

Mother  divides  her  time  today — when  she 
Isn't  in  ilsrael.  or  in  Moscow,  or  teaching 
her  clasa  at  Brandels  University,  or  doing 
something  for  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Insti- 
tute for  fcancer  Research  In  Denver,  or  mak- 
ing a  speech  In  any  one  of  the  50  States — be- 
tween thp  new  townhouse  In  Manhattan  and 
her  ramallng  cottage  at  Hyde  Park,  Each  of 
her  residences  has  the  same  flavor  as  any 
place,  including  the  White  House,  in  which 
the  Roosevelts  ever  lived.  The  decor,  If  you 
can  call  ik  such.  Is  a  melange  of  family  photo- 
graphs, inementos  of  Father,  water  colors 
by  the  l$te  Louis  Howe  and  other  amateur 
artists,  autographed  pictures  of  world  figures, 
well-wor^  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  and  some 
plain    Jutik    from   the    four    corners   of   the 


earth — almost  every  piece,  of  course,  with  a 

story  behind  it. 

As  for  Mother's  dally  schedule — any  day — 
It  wearies  me  Just  to  tlilnk  about  It.  She 
usually  arises  any  time  between  6  and  7 
a.m.,  never  later  than  7  30.  Often  she  en- 
tertains departing  house  guests  at  the  break- 
fast table,  then  herself  takes  off  for  New 
York  or  Washington  or  elsewhere  for  a  full 
day  of  meetings.  Interviews,  and  speeches 
Before  the  day  Is  over,  she  will  have  dictated 
one  or  two  newsnai>er  columns  and  an- 
swered a  batch  of  her  Interminable  corre- 
spondence Nightfall  win  find  her  back  at 
Hyde  Park  or  New  York  or  starting  off  for 
somewhere  else  to  make  still  another  speech. 
If  she  Is  asleep  by  1:30  am,  she  is  lucky; 
often  she  does  not  get  to  bed  until  3  am. 
Frankly.  I  dont  know  how  she  does  It,  but 
her  energy  Is  boundless,  and  she  was  telling 
the  exact  truth  when  she  wrote  recently: 
"At  present  I  look  like  M?thu."!aleh,  but  I 
feel  no  older  than  my  yoimgest  friends.  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  no  more  exhausted  at  the 
end  of  a  busy  day  than  many  who  are  half 
my  age." 

Mother  still  Is  here — very  much  so — and 
I  pray  she  will  be  with  us  for  many  years. 
It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  love  her  so 
dearly  that  the  calumnies,  the  vicious  libels, 
the  tasteless  Jokes  about  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
have  all  but  vanished.  True,  there  still  Is 
a  crackpot  fringe  ready  to  condemn  anyone 
who  bears  the  name  of  Roosevelt — Hyde  Park 
branch,  of  course  But  from  e^-ery  corner. 
In  this  country  and  abroad,  words  of  respect 
and  affection  may  be  heard  whenever  the 
name  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Is  mentioned 

Even  If  I  am  her  son.  I  think  she  has 
earned  these  tributes  and  that  she  has  es- 
tablished her  place  not  only  In  the  pages  of 
history  but  In  the  hearts  of  her  country- 
men. I  feel  certain  that  Father  would  be 
enormously  proud  of  how  Mother  has  molded 
her  life  without  him.  Jiist  as  she  was — and 
Is — proud  of  him.  To  have  had  such  a  father 
and  to  have  such  a  mother  is  the  greatest 
legacy  a  son  could  ask. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

Of  Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1960 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  material: 

The  UNrTED  Democ«atic  Lkadfrship  Team 
PI.AN  roE  THE  Democratic  Pabtt  and 
Workers  in  Upper  Manhattan,  New  York 
Cttt — This  Team  Is  Composed  of  the 
Bisected  District  Leaders  Representtnc 
1C7  Election  Districts,  l.-^OO  Trained 
Workers,  and  121,000  RECiSTrafO)  Voters 
section  I.  memorandum  OE  PmPOSE 

(By  Borough  President  Hulan  K.  Jack,  chair- 
man, the  United  Democratic  Leadership 
Team ) 

Down   through    the   ages   New   York    City 
and  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  have  always 
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successfully  opened  Itfi  arms  to  emigrants 
who  were  offered  grea-  opportunities  to  de- 
velop In  continuous  growing  environment  of 
democratic  principles. 

These  emigrants  cajne  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  fully  participated  In  the  ben- 
efits of  this  society.  Finally,  they  were  ab- 
sorbed and  Integrated  Into  the  total  life  of 
our  city. 

More  recently  migrants  came  from  the 
South  to  Manhattan  lo  seek  opportunities. 
They  too  settled  here  v.lth  the  hope  and  the 
determination  to  participate  without  handi- 
cap and  gain  full  acctptance  in  the  life  of 
our  society. 

As  these  various  n;itlonal  groups  came, 
their  natural  foliage  of  security  was  to  move 
Into  areas  where  rclath  es,  friends,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  racial  or  national  minority  re- 
sided. In  order  to  participate,  they  regis- 
tered and  cast  their  votes  to  help  elect  the 
local  officials,  city.  State  and  National  can- 
didates for  office. 

The  zeal  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community  took  many  of  the  given 
minority  groups  to  the  polls.  Their 
homogeneous  relationship,  born  out  of  the 
desire  to  be  together,  yet  a  part  of  the  whole. 
Introduced  the  political  Identification  of 
these  minority  groups. 

Each  of  these  minority  groups  is  com- 
prised of  Individuals  who  are  linked  to- 
gether through  ethnlr  and  cultural  ties. 
This  Is  the  historical  background  of  the 
growth  of  minority  groups  within  the  po- 
litical structure  of  our  city. 

As  the  result  of  p^u^lclpatlon  of  the^re 
minority  groups,  a  fo-mula  was  develop>ed 
In  the  political  structure  which  Is  known  as 
the  method  or  aasurlnp  each  minority  a  fair 
share  of  benefits. 

Therefore,  In  the  spirit  of  continuation  of 
this  policy:  and  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
minority  group  of  which  the  undersigned 
Democratic  leaders  are  members;  and,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the  fullest  participa- 
tion In  the  total  political  life  of  our  city, 
we  now  embark  on  a  united  program  of  ac- 
tion. 

Aa  elected  E>emocratlc  leaders  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  New  York 
County  Democratic  organization,  we  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  political  growth  of  our  com- 
munity. We  are  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
our  constituents  that  unity  Is  desirable. 
We,  therefore,  have  answered  affirmatively 
in  order  to  accord  greater  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Farther  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  we  will  work  diligently  to  ex- 
pand the  channel*  of  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  citizens  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  orlgti. 

We  recognize  that  the  churches  have  given 
Inspiration  to  the  great  progress  made 
through  the  years.  They  are  continuing 
their  great  Influence  In  helping  to  shape  the 
future  of  our  citizens  In  the  community  by 
promoting  the  civic.  iKx:lal.  political,  and 
economic  welfare.  We  hall  these  spiritual 
leaders  and  assure  them  of  our  whole- 
hearted cooperation.  We  will  also  seek  to 
solicit  and  attract  various  civic  and  social 
leaders  as  well  as  citizens  possessed  with 
technical  knowledge  to  work  with  us  In  ad- 
visory capacities  as  well  as  develop  pro- 
grams. 

We  earnestly  advocate  that  qualified  per- 
sons of  Integrity  be  gl\en  Job  opportvmltles 
on  a  basis  of  full  equality  of  opportunity. 
We  will  engage  in  a  program  to  stimulate  our 
constituents  to  continue  to  prepare  them- 
selves through  educatlcn.  specialization  and 
training  to  qualify  for  J  >b  opportunities  on  a 
competitive  basis  free  of  discrimination  at 
ail  times. 

To  encourage  the  upgrading  of  deserving, 
loyal  and  hard  working  career  civil  servants 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin  to  po6ltlc>ns  In  the  executive 
and  administrative  strata  of  governmental 
agencies. 


To  advocate  the  eradication  of  slums  and 
to  promote  rehabilitation  by  construction  of 
residential  facilities  at  the  rentals  that  our 
great  reservoir  of  middle-  and  low-income 
people  can  afford  to  pay. 

To  give  of  our  energies  to  promote  pro- 
grams that  win  be  a  part  of  the  master  plan 
for  the  better  life  of  all  of  our  cltizen.s  In 
the  various  Interrelated  neighborhoods  and 
to  achieve  a  more  perfect  understanding 
among  all  of  ovir  citizens.  In  this  way  no 
community  will  be  neglected. 

We  are  aware  that  all  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  people,  a  minority  or  a  group  rest 
In  the  strength  of  the  political  structure. 
For  It  Is  the  platform  of  the  political  party 
that  attracts  the  voter  and  elects  the  public 
officials  to  promote  the  programs  essential  to 
the  progress  through  Improvements  which 
the  people  want. 

We,  therefore,  deem  It  otir  profound  duty, 
since  we  believe  that  concentrated  effort 
rather  than  disorganized,  will  aid  the  com- 
mon good,  to  unite  within  the  framework  of 
the  New  York  County  Democratic  Organiza- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  these  alms. 

Several  committees  have  and  will  be 
formed  to  Implement  the  programs  advo- 
cated by  the  united  Democratic  leadership 
team.  These  will  Include  the  economic  de- 
velopment, housing,  democratic  political 
action  (register  and  vote),  health  and  hos- 
pitals. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  of  togetherness,  co- 
operation, and  teamwork  among  the  many 
neighborhood  Democratic  district  leaders 
that  a  greater  measure  of  service  can  be  ren- 
dered on  t>ehalf  of  the  total  program  for  the 
welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens  alike  In  this 
great  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

We,  therefore,  pledge  to  abhor  racism  as 
against  tlie  best  Interests  of  o\u-  democratic 
Ideals  and,  feeling  that  God  has  given  Amer- 
ica the  role  of  inspiring  man  everywhere  with 
the  yearning  lor  freedom.,  for  understanding 
among  men,  for  a  better  life  and  for  peace, 
we  are  Joined  to  help  achieve  these  glorious 
goals. 

SECTION  n.  economic  oppoRTU>irrrEs 
(By  Hulan  E.  Jack) 

In  otir  struggle  for  equality,  there  are  many 
areas  where  we  of  the  united  Democratic 
leadership  team  will  be  concentrating  our 
efforts.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  our  goals  and  our  fight  for  economic 
and  flnanclal  equality. 

Out  of  the  national  market  of  $1  billion 
which  Negroes  spyend  yearly  In  buying,  we 
spent  about  a  half  a  billion  locally  and 
another  half  a  billion  In  downtown  stores. 
This  figtu-e  Is  mainly  In  retail  stores  and 
does  not  Include  rent  and  other  services,  Just 
across  the  counter  sales. 

We  si>end  more  tlian  $150  million  a  year 
In  food  stores,  yet  there  Is  not  a  single  Negro 
salesman  for  bread,  milk,  and  many  other 
products.  We  have  been  able  to  get  some  of 
our  people  selling  in  tliese  stores,  but  not 
selling  to  most  of  these  stores. 

In  another  area.  Harlem  spends  more  than 
$60  million  in  the  whisky  business,  but 
Negro  salesmen  receive  only  token  orders 
from  the  big  white  merchants  who  own 
most  of  the  bigger  stores.  Already  your 
united  Democratic  leadership  team  has  gone 
on  record  as  supporting  the  fight  of  the 
liquor  action  committee.  We  will  support 
our  liquor  salesmen  In  their  endeavor  to  get 
a  fair  sliare  of  the  sales  business  regardless 
of  the  stand  taken  by  the  retailers,  the 
industry,  or  the  union.  They  can  rest  as- 
sured that  In  their  fight  for  Justice  we  are 
supporting  them  and  I  am  appealing  to  all 
of  you  tonight  to  spread  the  word — don't 
spend  that  dollar  for  beer,  whisky,  gin.  rum. 
or  any  other  alcoholic  beverage  where  Negro 
salesmen  are  not  given  the  same  treatment 
as  white  salesmen.  Many  of  us  have  rela- 
tives or  friends  In  this  struggle  and  we  must 


campaign  unitedly  to  make  things  better  for 
them  and  our  future  generations. 

I  cotild  go  on  and  on  pointing  out  that  in 
nearly  every  field  where  selling  is  Involved, 
we  are  not  getting  oiu-  fair  share  of  Jobs  in 
our  own  community,  not  to  bring  up  the 
point  that  outside  of  Harlem,  we  don't  even 
get  a  i>eak  in. 

All  of  us  know  here  that  In  the  political 
arena  we  are  getting  nothing  but  token  Jobs, 
and  this  is  also  true  in  many  white-collar 
office  and  professional  jobs.  I*art  of  our 
fight  in  the  coming  months  will  be  not  only 
to  see  that  our  children  are  preparing  them- 
selves to  take  jobs  in  a  completely  integrated 
society,  but  to  urge  and  to  stress  the  use 
of  our  voting  and  purchasing  power  wisely 
that  we,  as  Negroes,  support  those  who  sup- 
port us  by  giving  us  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  subject  of  economics  and  finances  has 
also  a  deeper  significance  in  terms  of  those 
of  us  In  the  community  of  Harlem,  one 
which  we  should  feel  somewhat  ashamed. 

It  is  Important  to  all  of  us  that  this  com- 
munity become  organized  economically  as 
well  £is  politically,  and  we  will  make  a  real 
effort  to  organize  In  this  community  Its 
financial  Institutions.  Its  contractors,  and 
the  entire  business  commimity — all  to  be 
mobilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

We  have  a  savings  and  loan  association 
which  could  be  a  great  bulwark  of  economic 
stability  if  it  were  supported  as  vigorously 
as  it  should  be  supported. 

The  Carver  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation Is  a  $10  million  institution  and  can 
be  made  Into  a  $100  million  Institution  by 
proper  support. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Carver  has  not 
grown,  for  its  assets  have  Increased  by 
$400,000  In  the  last  3  months,  and  It  has 
lent  to  people  In  this  community  a  sum  of 
half  million  dollars  in  the  same  period. 

We  intend  to  seek  out  trained  and  quali- 
fied young  people  and  help  them  prepare 
to  be  leaders  equal  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion in  an  integrated  society.  We  shall  seek 
to  organize  small  real-estate  and  finance 
companies  In  our  own  groups  to  support 
our  local  commtxnity  businessmen  who  are 
pressured  by  the  major  chams.  We  intend 
to  work  together,  forgetting  petty  differences, 
not  thinking  .'.elfishly,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  and  of  our  community  toward 
opening  up  opportunity  for  Negro  buEine,ss 
and  of  seeking  yotu  support  In  keeping  these 
businesses  thriving. 

Tliese  are  lust  some  of  the  challenges  that 
face  us  economically.  I  have  only  scratched 
the  surface,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  you  get 
some  of  the  Ideas  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

A  recent  national  survey  pointed  out  that 
the  average  Negro  family  has  an  Income  of 
only  about  $2,300.  while  the  average  white 
family  has  an  income  of  about  $3,400.  While 
these  figures  are  based  on  a  national  average, 
they  hold  correspondingly  true  for  use  here 
locally. 

This  Is  why  in  all  of  our  discussions  as 
a  united  community  team  of  political  lead- 
ers, we  of  the  united  Democratic  leadership 
team  will  strive  to  erase  any  difference  in 
this  ratio  and  bring  to  our  fellow  citizens 
a  greater  economic  standard. 

We  are  tired  of  txikens,  we  now  want  steak 
or  the  ability  to  buy  steak.  We  want  It  for 
every  family  in  Harlem  We  feel  that 
through  greater  registration  and  voting. 
through  pooling  wisely  the  finances  of  the 
citizens  of  this  community,  by  militant  and 
positive  fighting  to  open  new  avenues  of  op- 
portunity for  your  youth,  and  by  all  of  us, 
you  and  I,  ignoring  Individual  differences, 
and  looking  at  the  greater  objective,  we  can 
bring  the  economic  standard  of  this  com- 
munity equiU  to  that  of  any  other  group. 

To  de\  iate  a  bit.  up  here  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  while  down  South  much  of 
our  freedom  Is  curtailed.  The  team  wants 
it  known  that  they  are  supporting  the  sit- 
ins  of  the  southern  students  and  advocate 
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the  picketing  of  the  variety  chains  that 
refuse  to  serve  people  on  a  nonsegregated 
basis. 

Thus,  I  feel,  we  are  entering  a  new  horlaon 
in  the  struggles  all  of  xis  here  in  Harlem  have 
fought  for  over  the  years.  We  now  set  our 
sights  on  breaking  the  economic  strangle- 
hold on  our  community.  I.  for  one,  and  I 
have  already  received  the  assurances  of  all 
of  the  team  that  we  are  united  In  this,  will 
not  cease  In  this  battle.  We  ask  only  your 
unqualified  support  in  this  fight  for  your- 
selves and  your  future  generations. 

SECTION    m.    REPORT    ON    HARLEM    MEDIC  A I 
CKNTER 

(By  Mark  Southall) 

There  Is  no  need  to  remind  you  of  the 
number  of  years  we  have  been  struggling 
to  get  an  up-to-date  and  modern  Harlem 
hospital  center.  As  you  know,  the  board  of 
estimate  on  July  23,  1959,  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  the  privately  owned  property 
in  the  westerly  portion  of  the  block  be- 
tween West  135th  and  West  138th  Streets 
for  the  new  hospital.  Title  to  the  site  vested 
last  year.  In  November  of  leist  year,  the 
board  of  estimate  authorized  a  contract  for 
the  services  of  the  architects,  Perrenz  and 
Taylor,  for  the  preparation  of  complete 
drawings  for  the  new  500-bed  hospital  and 
expansion  of  facilities  at  a  few  of  $875,000 

This  is  known  as  phase  I  and  Is  comprised 
of  the  new  500-bed  hospital  which  will  be 
a  19-story  building.  The  500  beds  will  be 
allocated  as  follows:  230  for  surgical  and 
surgical  specialties;  100  for  gynecology;  100 
for  obstetrics;  70  for  rehabilitation.  There 
will  be  educational  facilities  for  250  stu- 
dent nurses  with  classrooms  and  latxsra- 
tones.  administrative  and  Instructors'  offices, 
offices  and  rooms  for  nurse-anesthetists 
schooling  In  addition  thereto,  there  will 
be  a  medical  and  nursing  library,  and  a 
400-seat  auditorium.  Over  and  above  the 
500  beds  In  the  hospital  building  there  will 
be  34  beds  in  the  admitting  division  This 
new  hospital  building  will  be  fully  air-con- 
ditioned, will  have  new  staff  quarters  for 
interns  and  will  have  the  usual  ancillary  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  entire  hospital  center, 
such  as  administrative  offices,  central  sterile 
supply,  pharmacy,  surgical  suites,  pathologi- 
cal laboratories,  radiolc^r/.  and  radiation 
therapy,  central  kitchen,  and  dining  facili- 
ties for  house  staff  and  hospital  personnel, 
etc.  The  estimated  cost  of  phase  I  alone  Is 
$17,025,000  It  is  expected  that  the  pre- 
liminary plans  for  this  new  building  will 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  May  By  late 
summer,  authorization  for  the  preparation 
of  the  final  plans  should  be  processed  or 
approved.  These  final  plans  must  be  com- 
pleted within  12  months  thereafter.  Con- 
struction on  the  new  building  should  start 
not  later  than  January  1962,  although  they 
are  pressing  for  an  earlier  date  The  bureau 
of  real  estate  is  scheduled  to  start  moving 
tenants  from  the  site  In  the  fall  of  this  year. 

Phase  2  of  the  overall  improvement  will 
be  started  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
building.  It  will  provide  a  new  nurses  resi- 
dence building  with  250  bedrooms  and  with 
appropriate  lounge,  kitchenette  and  laundry 
facilities  It  will  also  contain  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreational  facilities  such  as 
,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  game  and  club 
grooms.  There  will  be  a  student  nvirse  in- 
firmary and  health  facilities.  There  will  be 
two  suites  for  staff  supervisors  of  residence 
and  educational  program. 

The  new  nurses  residence  building  will  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lenox  Avenue 
building  Other  parts  of  the  second  phase 
include  alterations  to  the  major  portion  of 
the  existing  women's  pavilion  to  provide 
geriatric  services.  The  kitchen  and  dietary 
services  will  be  modernized  in  the  women's 
pavilion,  pediatric  building  and  the  general 
care  building.  Premature  nurseries  in  the 
existing  pediatric  building  will  be  air  con- 
ditioned     Parking    and  or   garage   facilities 


will  be  provided  for  approximately  250  cars 
Recreational  facilities  will  also  be  provided 
for  doctors  and  student  nurses. 

It  is  estimated  that  phase  2  will  cost  an 
additional  $7  million. 

When  redevelopment  of  the  Harlem  hos- 
pital Is  complete,  there  will  be  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  approximately  1.200  beds. 

When  completed  the  city  will  have  spent 
about  $85  million  on  Harlem  Hospital. 

SECTION    IV.    REPORT    ON    HOUSING 

(By  J.  Raymond  Jones) 

For  many  years  New  York  City  has  been 
pushinj  its  public  housing  and  slum  clear- 
ance program.  Today.  New  York  City  is  the 
unquestioned  leader  in  the  construction  of 
low-rent  public  housing  and  so-called  mid- 
dle-income housing  under  title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral H -ii.sing  Act  In  recent  years  the  middle- 
income  housing  program  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  Mitchell-Lama  law  designed 
to  encourage  limiied-proflt  housing,  renting 
around  $25  a  room.  New  and  more  unique 
attacks  on  blight  and  deterioration  were 
commenced  by  the  urban  renewal  program 
which  Is  still  in  the  pilot  project  stage  and 
the  comnrunlty  conservation  program  de- 
signed to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  property 
by  alteration,  renovation,  and  relocation  of 
famlUee  from  overcrowded  areas 

What  is  the  objective  of  each  of  these  pro- 
grams and  how  effective  have  they  been  in 
meeting  our  housing  needs? 

Public  housing  legislation  was  first  enacted 
in  New  York  in  1939.  The  stated  objective 
was  nat  only  to  eliminate  unsanitary  and 
substandard  housing  but  also  to  provide 
housing  for  i)ersons  of  low  income  which 
would  not  be  overcrowded,  and  provide 
proper  light,  air.  and  open  space.  Public 
housing  necessarily  operates  at  a  loss  in 
supplying  a  housing  need  which  private 
enterpftse  admittedly  cannot  meet. 

Once  started,  public  housing  construction 
moved  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By 
1959,  tliere  were  109.000  apartments  in  public 
housing  projects  accommodating  440  000  per- 
sons. "When  all  such  projects  presently  in 
construction  or  planning  are  completed, 
about  600.000  persons  will  reside  in  public 
housing  This  is  almost  as  many  people  as 
live  in  the  entire  city  of  Buffalo,  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  State 

Title  I  Housing  was  designed  to  provide 
so-called  middle  income  housing  for  persons 
ineligible  for  public  housing  but  unable  to 
afford  the  high  rents  of  unsubsidlzed  private 
housing.  Under  this  program  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  city  share  the  loss  In- 
curred In  writing  down  the  cost  of  land 
which  Is  sold  to  private  housing  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  building  apartments 
which  will  rent  at  reasonable  rates  There 
are  16  title  I  projects  completed  or  nearly 
completed  and  eight  additional  projects  have 
moved  Into  the  advanced  planning  stage 
When  these  24  projects  are  completed  they 
win  t<-)tal  40.242  apartments.  Unfortunately, 
too  majiy  of  them  are  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  the  average  family  In  our  com- 
munity. 

The  Mitchell-Lama  limited  dividend  and 
limited  rent  housing  program  has  two  phases, 
one  administered  by  New  York  City  and  the 
other  by  the  State.  Thirteen  projects  have 
been  approved  under  the  State  program  for 
New  York  City  with  $61  million  earmarked 
for  their  construction  The  balance  of  the 
$150  mdlllon  State  funds  for  limited  profit 
housing  has  been  allocated  to  communities 
outsida  New  York  City  New  York  City  has 
also  made  $150  million  available  for  con- 
struction of  limited  profit  housing  Twelve 
projects  have  been  approved  and  10  addi- 
tional applications  are  now  being  processed. 

The  Urban  Renewal  program  Is  e.tsentlally 
In  the  planning  stage  and  cannot  be  expected 
for  many  years  to  move  beyond  the  pilot 
project    area    which    covers    the    area    87th 


Street  to  97tn  Street  from  Cenual  Park  West 
to  Amsterdam  Avenue 

The  community  conservation  program 
during  its  short  existence  has  active  pro- 
grams going  In  Chelsea,  lower  Manhattan 
and  downtown  Brooklyn.  A  fourth  program 
is  scheduled  to  get  underway  In  east  Har- 
lem In  the  near  future  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  this  is  a  conservation  ac- 
tivity which  strlved  to  reduce  population 
density  as  one  of  the  means  of  stemming 
further  deterioration  of  buildings  deemed 
worthy  of  saving,  thus  no  gain  In  housing 
units  will  be  realized. 

Certainly.  New  York  City  has  a  forward 
looking  and  comparatively  vigorous  housing 
program.  But,  as  residents  of  the  Harlem 
community,  it  Ls  of  urgent  concern  to  us 
the  extent  to  which  our  community  Is  shar- 
ing in  and  benefiting  from  each  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

There  can  be  no  argiunent  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  public  housing  in  our  com- 
munity. One  must  stop  to  reflect  whether 
the  amount  of  public  housing  Is  not  out  of 
balance  with  the  overall  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Since  the  construction  of  Harlem 
River  houses,  one  of  the  first  two  public 
housing  projects  built  In  our  city,  giant  low 
and  medium  rent  public  housing  projects 
have  continued  to  rise  Into  the  skyline  of 
Harlem.  Today,  there  are  at  least  10  such 
projects  completed  or  under  construction  In 
our  community  and  at  least  four  others  are 
In  advanced  planning. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  effort  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  those  of  us  whose 
incomes  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
constant  rising  cost  of  living  But.  you  know 
as  I  do.  that  our  community  also  has  many 
hardworking  persons  who  are  ineligible  for 
public  housing  and  who  require  privately 
owned  housing  with  apartments  renting  from 
$19  to  $30  a  room  per  month.  This  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  stem  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  many  families  who  economi- 
cally have  long  been  the  backbone  of  our 
community. 

The  Polo  Grounds  Is  being  sought  by  the 
Housing  Authority  for  another  public  hous- 
ing project.  This  vtu^ant  land  offers  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
Harlem  community  to  spnansor  and  construct 
limited  profit  housing  at  a  rental  that  per- 
sons Ineligible  for  public  housing  can  afford 
A  possible  approach  to  housing  on  this  site 
is  a  combination  of  public  housing  and  lim- 
ited rent,  private  housing  This  would  be  a 
giant  step  toward  the  desirable  goal  of  bal- 
ance  housing   for    the    Harlem    community. 

To  provide  the  kind  of  housing  that  the 
families  of  Harlem  need  and  demand  and 
at  rents  they  can  afford  we  must  look  to 
those  programs  designed  to  encourage  and 
make  it  economically  feasible  for  private  en- 
terprise to  construct  housing  at  reasonable 
rents.  The  title  I  and  Mitchell-Lama  laws 
were  enacted  to  accomplish  this  specific 
goal.  I  have  pointed  out  the  enormity  of 
these  programs  In  our  city,  now  let  us  take 
a  close  look  to  see  to  what  extent  our  com- 
munity has  benefited  from  them. 

Of  the  16  title  I  projects  completed  or 
nearly  completed  In  New  York  City  two  are 
squarely  in  the  Harlem  community  These 
two  are:  Lenox  Terrace  and  Delano  Village. 
Lenox  Terrace  actually  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
352  dwelling  units,  while  Delano  Village  re- 
sulted in  a  net  gain  of  646  apartments  The 
net  gain  of  294  apartments  from  these  two 
projects  do  not  begin  to  make  a  dent  In  the 
continuously  growing  demand  for  housing  by 
our  middle-Income  families  Nor  do  their 
average  cost  per  room  of  $45  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  our   community. 

Of  the  25  Mitchell-Lama  projects  that 
have  been  given  the  green  light  In  New  York 
City  not  a  single  one  Is  yet  earmarked  for 
the  Harlem  community  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  united  Democratic  leadership  team 
two  sites   are   now   being   processed   in   mid- 
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Harlem,  one  of  which  has  advanced  to  the 
preliminary  planning  stage,  and  we  expect 
final  approval  by  early  summer.  The  other 
requires  further  helpful  assistance  by  de- 
partments of  city  government.  In  this  con- 
nection we  request  the  city  planning  com- 
mission to  rezone  the  areas  as  specified  In 
our  recent  report  to  the  commission,  from  a 
M-3  and  M  1  zone  to  a  R-8  zone.  In  addi- 
tion, we  urge  the  board  of  estimate  to  expe- 
dite the  removal  of  the  department  of  sanl- 
t.'itlon  garage  from  its  present  site  adjoining 
a  developing  residential  area.  These  actions 
will  make  available  an  excellent  site  for  our 
second  proposed  Mitchell-Lama  development. 

Housing  Is  a  human  problem  but  housing 
is  also  fin  economic  problem.  A  large  number 
of  our  friends  and  neighbors  through  hard 
work  and  frugal  management  have  acquired 
and  Improved  many  of  the  most  desirable 
pmrcels  of  real  estate  in  our  community. 
The  ownership  of  land  has  during  the  mem- 
ory of  men  been  one  of  the  principle  symbols 
of  stability  and  status  In  the  oommunlty. 
The  advent  of  the  blockbusters  and  massive 
housing  appear  to  be  tolling  the  death  knell 
of  extensive  individual  ownership  of  real 
property  in  Manhattan.  Does  this  mean  that 
we  are  destined  ail  to  become  itinerant  ten- 
ants in  our  community? 

It  must  not  come  to  this.  The  tools  of 
government  have  been  designed  to  enable 
men  of  foresight  and  with  modest  means  to 
take  the  leadership  In  the  redevelopment  of 
their  communities.  However,  these  tools  will 
be  of  little  use  without  a  sympathetic  and 
helpful  attitude  of  the  officials  in  whose  cus- 
tody they  have  been  placed.  What  good  to 
us  is  a  forward-looking  prijgram  if  It  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  that  overlooks  our 
community? 

It  cannot  be  done  by  a  few.  For  a  few 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  cannot  gain 
the  constant  attention  of  active  and  busy 
city  officials.  Housing  development  in  Hiir- 
lem  is  not  only  of  \ltal  significance  to  the 
oommunlty — It  Is  vitally  imix>rtant  to  the 
entire  city.  Ways  of  moving  ahead  con- 
structively and  sensibly  is  to  utilize  commit- 
tees of  Harlem  residents.  A  housing  com- 
mittee made  up  of  competent  and  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  community  would 
serve  as  an  effective  instrumentality  to  con- 
duct surveys,  compile  facts,  and  to  present 
and  pursue  n\eanlngful  and  constructive 
programs  before  responsible  city  officials.     A 


finance  committee  headed  by  a  man  of  fi- 
nance and  with  members  learned  In  the 
affairs  of  finance  would  be  of  Invaluable  as- 
sistance In  working  out  arrangements 
whereby  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
re8p>on8lble  community  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  private  rental  or  co- 
operative developmentfc  in  the  community. 

The  proposed  hou.-sing  and  redevelopment 
board  which  Is  scheduled  to  take  over  and 
administer  the  combined  functions  of  title 
I.  Mitchell-Lama,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity conservation  should  utilize  the 
wealth  of  professional  and  technically  skilled 
persons  of  our  community  in  policymaking, 
administrative,  and  technical  positions.  In 
this  connection  we  urge  Mayor  Wagner  to 
consider  our  recommendation  that  he  ap- 
point to  this  board  the  Honorable  Robert 
Weaver,  one  of  New  York's  outstanding  citi- 
zens and  a  housing  expert  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  highest  integrity. 

The  community  conservation  program 
should  at  the  earliest  possible  time  extend 
its  op>eration  Into  the  Harlem  community 
as  an  aid  to  the  homeowners  in  restoring 
and  improving  the  many  structual'.y  sound 
brownstones  which  predominate  our  com- 
munity. These  homeowners  will  be  found 
to  be  excellent  partners  in  conservation  for 
they  are  constantly  striving  not  only  to 
maintain  their  property  but  to  improve  their 
entire  neighborhoods. 

Finally,  any  construction  program  should 
emphasize  the  use  of  uneconomic  commer- 
cial and  vacant  land  first.  By  so  doing  addi- 
tional housing  units  will  be  available  to 
families  that  will  have  to  be  relocated  at 
some  future  time. 

The  desires  and  goals  of  tlie  people  of 
Harlem  does  not  differ  substantially  from 
those  of  any  other  community.  We  are  a 
community  with  varied  incomes,  varied  In- 
terests and  varied  needs.  We  desire  to  re- 
tain the  physical  and  economic  roots  which 
we  have  sunk  bo  deeply  into  the  Harlem 
community.  We  desire  a  balanced  com- 
naunlty.  Public  housing  for  those  who  need 
and  desire  it,  private,  middle-income  hous- 
ing for  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  con- 
servation of  the  many  good  and  sound  build- 
ings that  warrant  it.  But,  most  of  all,  we 
want  to  play  a  major  part  In  that  develop- 
ment. If  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  coordinating  the  redevelopment  of 
our   city   will   remember   this   and    will    tap 


Harlem's  abundant  reservoir  of  brains,  skill, 
and  expert  experience  they  will  reap  a  broad 
base  of  .support  and  goodwill  from  which 
our  enure  city  will  benefit. 

SECTION   IV.   JOBS 

(By  Congressman  Aoam  C.  Powell) 

These  are  the  Indisputable  and  incontro- 
vertible facts  of  rank  discrinnnation  now 
being  practiced  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  a  6  percent 
quota  seems  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
Negroes  holding  appointive  jobs  In  the  city 
of  New  York.  Tliey  hold  6  percent  of  the 
combined  commissionershlps  and  board 
memberships.  They  hold  6  percent  of  the 
Judgeships. 

Yet,  Negroes  constitute  a  thumping  21 
percent  of  the  voters  in  New  York  Countj' — 
121,000  registered  Democratic  voters. 

1  Of  the  116  commissioners,  deputy  com- 
missionershlps and  board  members  that  run 
the  cltys  33  major  departments,  only  seven 
are  Negroes — 6  percent. 

Of  the  192  Judgeships  In  five  courts  where 
vacancies  are  filled  by  the  mayor,  only  12 
are  Negroes— 6  percent. 

In  the  five  commissions  which  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  city's  development,  real 
estate  and  the  handling  of  money,  not  a 
single  Negro  is  a  member. 

In  special  sessions  court  where  over  75 
percent  of  the  defendanu  are  Negroes,  there 
is  not  a  single  Negro  Judge  in  the  group  of 
24  Judges.  Special  sessions  courts  handle 
misdemeanors. 

2.  There  are  no  Negro  Judges  in  the  court 
of  special  sessions,  county  courts,  surro- 
gates court,  court  of  appeals,  court  of  claims, 
nor  the  supreme  court. 

3.  Two  Negro  Judges  now  sit  in  the  court 
of  general  sessions. 

4.  One  Negro  sits  in  the  appellate  division 
of  the  supreme  court. 

5.  Negroes  do  not  fare  much  better  when 
it  comes  to  commissionershlps.  There  is 
only  one  Negro  commissioner  in  the  city's 
departments.     He  is  welfare  commissioner. 

6.  There  are  two  deputy  commissioners: 
department  of  hospitals  and  the  department 
of  correction. 

7.  The  four  other  Negroes  who  serve  on 
the  city's  boards  and  commissions  Include: 
board  of  education,  board  of  water  supply, 
civil  service  commissioner  and  parole  com- 
missioner. 


SENATE 

\Vi:i)M  si.s>,,Mav  I,  V.HiO 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

Rabbi  Morris  M.  Hershman,  of  the 
Joliet  Jewish  Congregation,  Joliet,  111., 
ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father  of  all  men:  As  this 
augu.st  body,  the  Senate  of  tlie  United 
State.^  of  America,  convenes  this  day.  we 
pay  homape  to  Thee,  .sovereign  of  all  na- 
tions, and  ask  Tliy  divine  benedictions. 

Thy  faithful  servants  here  assembled, 
who  have  been  chosen  to  speak  for  all  the 
citizens  of  this  preat  land,  stand  upon  a 
pedestal  of  tradition  and  power,  of  privi- 
lege and  re.sponsibility.  Do  Tliou  imbue 
them  with  the  spirit,  the  zeal,  the  cour- 
ape,  and  the  faith  of  our  forebears,  that 
their  delit)erations  may  stienpthen  the 
foundations  of  our  beloved  Republic  in 
its  domestic  and  international  affairs. 

Be  Thou.  O  Heavenly  Father,  with  the 
President  of  these  United  States,  as  he 
prepares  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of 


oUier  lands.  Make  manifest  to  all  na- 
tions that  as  our  leaders  represent  us, 
we  stand  behind  them,  not  as  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  not  as  Protestants, 
Catholic-s,  or  Jews,  but  as  Americans  all. 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  in 
Thine  eyes  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Grant  unto  us.  O  Lord,  wisdom  equal 
to  our  strength,  courage  equal  to  our 
responsibilities,  and  vision  equal  to  the 
challenges  before  us.  May  we  so  con- 
duct our  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation  that  we  may  earn  Thy  grace  of 
well-being  for  all  Americans  and  peace 
for  all  mankind. 

Bless  Thou,  O  God.  the  work  of  our 
hands :  the  work  of  our  hands,  bless  Thou 
it.     Amen. 


from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hoyden. 

PrcHdent  pro  teinporc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


DESIGNATION     OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  4,  1960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temp>orarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mike  Maksfitld,  a  Senator 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez  Garcia  and  Palmira  Lavin  Garcia; 

H.R.  2085.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Baker; 

H.R.  2588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buck 
Yuen  Sah; 
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HJi.  2665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Briccio 
G&Tcea  de  Castro; 

H.R.  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Martinez; 

H.R.  2823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pumie 
Yoshloka; 

H.R.  3789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Preclollta 
V.  Corliss  (nee  Preclollta  Valera) ; 

H  R.  4437.  An  act   for   the   relief   of   Mrs 
Mauricia  Reyes; 

H.R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karnail 
Singh  MahaJ; 

H  R.  5589.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
J   Collins; 

H.R.  7033.   An    act    for    the   relief    of   Jack 
Darwin; 

H  R  7367    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chleko 
Sakano  and   her   child.   Masao   Sakano; 

HR.7895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday; 

H  R.  8156.  An   act   for  the  relief    of    Jack 
Kent  Cooke; 

H.R.  9563.  An  act  for  the  relief   of  Josef 
Enzlnger; 

H.R.  9652    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt    Col. 
Alonzo  C.  Tenney; 

H.R.    9760.  An   act  for   the  relief  of   Sam 
Doolittle; 

H.R.  10230.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
Rosensteln;  and 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mendez   Garcia   and   Palmira   Lavin   Garcia; 

H.R.  2085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Margaret  Baker; 

H.R.  2588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buck 
Yuen  Sah; 

H.R.  2665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Briccio 
Garcee  de  Castro; 

H.R.  2671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Martinez: 

H.R.  2823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pumie 
Yoshloka; 

H  R  3789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Preclo- 
llta V  Corliss  (nee  Preclollta  Valera); 

H  R,  4437  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
M.turlcia  Reyes; 

H  R.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karnail 
Singh  Mahal; 

H  R.  5589.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
J    CoUina; 

H.R.  7033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
EVarwln; 

H  R.  7367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chleko 
Sakano  and  her  child,  Masao  Sakano; 

H.R.  7895  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Anne  Loveday; 

HR.  8156  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Kent  Oooke; 

H.R.  9563.  An  £tct  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Enzlnger; 

H.R.  9652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Alonzo  C.  Tenney; 

H  R.  9760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam 
Doolittle. 

H.R  10230.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J    Roeensteln;  and 

H  J  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  authorized  to  meet  in 
execuuive  session  during  the  se.'^sion  of 
the  Senate  today. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  LetJislation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Post  OfBce  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today, 

Theee  requests  have  been  approved  by 
the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE AND  THE  CONGRESS— SPE- 
CIAL SESSION  THREAT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  obser- 
vation. I  ask  permission  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
from  a  Republican  spokesman  who  at- 
tended a  White  House  meeting;,  a  so- 
called  breakfast  or.  I  gue.ss.  one  of  the 
pep-up  rallies  they  are  having  down 
there,  these  days. 

I  am  surprised  that  they  should  be- 
come so  panicky  so  early.  But  Repre- 
sentative Broyhill.  a  Republican  from 
Virginia,  states  that — 

"Pretldent  ETlsenhower  Is  thinking  about 
calling  Congress  Into  special  session  If  the 
House  and  the  Senate  slash  his  foreign  aid 
program  substantially." 

BROtHiLL  made  the  statement  after  he  and 
16  other  Republican  Congressmen — 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  Republican 
Congressmen — 

had  breakfast  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House. 

BaofHiLL  said  the  President  made  no 
specific  threat — 

I  guess  it  was  just  a  general  threat — 

but  that  he  got  the  definite  impression" 
that  Sl.senhower  would  call  Congress  back 
into  sassion  If  the  mutual  security  program 
Is  materially  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  and  out 
of  Washington  for  a  good  while,  and  I 
have  not  seen  many  Piesident^  who  en- 
joyed having  Congress  in  ses.sion  at  any 
time.  If  President  Eisenhower  will  come 
here  and  will  stay  with  us,  and  will  see 
that  Vice  President  Nixon  is  here  with 
us.  I  am  sure  Congress  is  willmg  to  do 
whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  in 
order  to  transact  the  public  business. 

If  he  sees  fit  to  call  a  special  .session, 
as  the  leader  of  the  majority  party.  I  say 
to  him  that  that  is  his  constitutional 
right,  and  he  can  do  so. 

In  tihe  first  place.  I  believe  Congress 
is  going  to  give  careful  and  prudent  con- 
sideration to  his  mutual  security  bill. 
We  just  pas'^pd — only  the  day  before  yes- 
terday.— the   authorization   bill.     I  sup- 


ported the  President  a.s  strong; ly  a.s  I 
knew  how,  in  connection  with  that  meas- 
ure. I  think  those  downtown  were  a 
little  disappointed — because  we  passed 
the  bill  before  they  could  get  on  tele- 
vision with  their  speeches,  to  talk  about 
it,  that  evening.  But  Madison  Avenue 
does  not  understand  legislative  pro- 
cedures as  well  as  the  legislators  do;  and 
the  bill  had  already  pasvsed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  through 
the  Senate  in  substantially  the  .same 
form  requested  by  the  President,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  threats,  sugges- 
tions, or  even  statements  by  spokesmen 
that  we  would  have  to  meet  in  special 
session. 

I  think  when  we  do  get  to  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill,  it  will  re- 
flect the  outcome  of  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration every  Congress  always  gives 
a  President's  requests.  The  Members 
of  Congress  are  very  thorough  and  very 
careful.  They  are  not  rubber.stamps. 
We  do  what  we  think  is  in  the  t>est  inter- 
est of  all  the  f)eople  And  I  am  sure  the 
people  think  we  do.  too — as  reflected  by 
the  outcome  of  all  the  elections  with 
which  Congress  has  been  faced  since 
1952. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  believe 
history  will  ever  record  that  any  Presi- 
dent was  so  unsuccessful  in  gettmg  the 
members  of  his  party  elected  to  Congress 
as  the  pre.sent  President  has  t)een:  and 
I  do  not  think  Congress  is  going  to  alter 
its  judgment  simply  because  of  the 
threats  or  the  whip  cracking  or  the  pep- 
up  breakfasts. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  turn  now 
to  another  matter 

Mr,  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majontv  leader  vield  at  this  point? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Well.  Mr, 
President,  I  have  two  or  three  matters 
to  discuss.  I  shall  yield  to  the  minority 
leader  when  I  get  through  presenting 
them.  He  may  want  to  talk  on  them, 
because  I  know  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  make  some  statement,  at  lea.st  to  show 
that  he  is  on  the  floor,  representing 
what  is  left  of  the  Republican  Party 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  party  are  sitting  with  me, 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle;  and  only  one 
member  of  the  other  party  is  sitting  with 
the  majority  leader,  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  be- 
cause one  of  ours  is  replacing  your  Vice 
President  in  thr  Chair 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  is  divided  on  the 
basis  of  two  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ai.sle  for  every  one  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DLRK.SEN.  So  many  more  of  the 
Senators  colleagues  should  be  in  the 
Chamber  now. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  here  in  time  to  pass  what- 
ever bills  come  before  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  a 
minute,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  finish  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Well,  I  wish  to  say 
tliat  I  can  remember 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  be  responsible  for  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  remembers; 
but  I  wish  to  make  a  comment  about  the 
Indiana  popularity  contest  on  yesterday. 

Mr  President.  I  have  the  floor,  do  I 
nof 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Texas  has  the 
floor. 


THE  INDIANA  PRIMARY 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texa-s  Mr  Pre,si- 
dent,  in  referring  to  the  Indiana  popu- 
larity contest  on  yesterday.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  from 
the  ticker  from  Indianapolis,  and  to 
comment  on  it 

Primary  results  do  not  give  a  clear 
picture  of  what  is  going  to  happen  In 
November  If  any  of  the  primaries 
would  do  so.  however,  it  would  be  the 
Indiana  primar>-.  where  the  total  vote  m 
the  Democratic  presidential  preference 
primary  was  greater  than  the  total  Re- 
publican vote. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  question  of 
personalities.  I  think  the  Democratic 
Party  is  going  to  sweep  the  country  in 
November,  from  the  courthouse  to  the 
White  House. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  the 
Democratic  Party  will  do  that  is  that  the 
Republicans  look  backward  They  are 
allergic  to  looking  forward. 

Republican  National  Chairman  Mor- 
ton has  stated,  according  to  the  UPI 
ticker   of   this   morning : 

Republican  National  Chairman  Morten 
said  today  the  Truman  administration's  rec- 
ord would  be  at  issue  In  1960.  regnrdless  of 
whether  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
inee likes  it 

Mr  President,  It  seems  to  me  very 
significant  that  our  colleague,  the  per- 
sonable, attractive  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Mr. 
Morton,  feels  that  he  must  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Truman  administration  to 
find  an  issue  for  1960  Mr  Truman  has 
been  gone  from  Washington  and  from 
power  for  almost  8  years.  But  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  Republicans 
never  talk  about  current  issues;  they  al- 
ways want  to  go  back  to  the  past.  Of 
cour.se,  that  is  understandable;  they  only 
hope  the  voters  have  short  memories  and 
do  not  recall  what  happened  nearly  a 
decade  ago. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know 
that  Mr.  Truman  took  care  of  himself 
fairly  well  in  1948.  even  though  someone 
else  took  care  of  the  {X)lls.  He  proved  in 
1948  that  the  people  believed  :n  a  man 
who  believed  in  the  people. 

A.S  for  the  Democratic  Party,  I  want  to 
a.ssure.  insofar  as  I  am  able  to  do  .so,  that 
we  are  not  going  back  to  Mr.  Coolidge  or 
to  Mr.  Harding,  or  even  to  Mr  McKinley. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  ready  now,  as  it 
is  in  any  election  year,  to  comment  on 
the  real  i.ssues  that  are  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  if  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  will  perform  their 
constitutional  duties,  which  are  clear,  I 
am  sure,  speaking  for  the  humble  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  will  perform 
their  constitutional  duties,  and  that  be- 
fore this  session  ends,  regardless  of  the 


political  speech  we  received  yesterday, 
which  was  delayed  a  few  days  because 
the  members  of  the  opposition  party 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  about  the 
health  plan  that  was  announced  previ- 
ously, they  will  realize  that  we  have 
faced  up  to  the  issue  of  the  1960s,  that 
we  have  dealt  with  them  responsibly,  and 
that  we  welcome  to  our  fold  any  of  their 
flock  who  may  desire  to  vote  and  act  and 
talk  111  terms  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  rose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  will  not  have 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thought 
the  Senator  a.sked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  asked  for  the  floor 
in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  riglit.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  ask  questions     He  asked  me  to  yield 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
typical  of  the  Republicans.  They  can- 
not make  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  make  up  my 
mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Am  I  recognized  in 
my  own  right,  or  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     Yes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  floor,  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  can 
ask  me  a  question  any  time  he  desires 
to.  but  I  have  some  rights  here,  and  I 
mean  to  a.s.sert  them. 

If  the  majority  leader  wants  to 
know 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  will  yield  after  I 
am  through. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Oh,  yes. 
Now 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now.  if  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  know  how  the  President 
of  the  United  States  feels  about  a  spe- 
cial session,  all  he  has  to  do  is  call  him. 
He  is  only  16  blocks  away  from  here, 
and  the  Senator  will  have  no  difficulty 
getting  him  on  the  telephone  at  any 
time.  He  will  not  liave  to  depend  on 
the  ticker  tape  or  a  statement  by  a  Vir- 
ginia Congressman  that  I  have  not  seen. 

I  think  I  know  how  the  President  feels 
about  a  special  session,  I  have  not  said 
anything  about  it.  But  I  know  how  he 
feels  about  it.  Certainly,  he  would  be 
the  last  one  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
particularly  in  an  election  year,  when 
we  have  a  lot  of  candidates  going  about 
the  country,  performing  their  political 
duties.  But  the  President  is  mindful  of 
that  fact.  He  knows  his  duty.  The 
Vice  President  knows  his  duty.  There 
are  some  Senators  who  ought  to  know 
their  duties,  but  who  have  not  been  too 
diligent  in  their  attendance,  I  would 
merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  an  observa- 
tion was  made  with  respect  to  whether 
the  President  and  Vice  President  know 
what  their  duties  are.  They  do  know 
their  duties. 


We  have  issues,  Mr  President,  and  we 
do  not  have  to  act  as  if  we  do  not.  I 
have  to  remind  my  beloved  friend  from 
Texas — and  I  do  love  him,  and  he  knows 
It — that  for  24  years  the  Democrats  were 
running  Herbert  Hoover,  long  after  he 
was  out  of  office.  I  have  never  seen  the 
"beat"  of  that  specter,  or  ghost,  or  some- 
thing that  happened  long  ago.  continu- 
ing to  be  an  issue  for  so  long, 

Mr.  Truman  is  very  much  about  and. 
frankly.  I  love  to  make  him  an  issue,  be- 
cause there  is  a  rare  and  dehghtful  Mis- 
sourian  lack  of  inhibition  in  Mr.  Truman 
when  he  talks  back  and  I  like  that. 
There  is  something  colorful  about  his 
language  that  we  find  only  in  the  "show 
me  State.  So  if  we  run  against  Mr. 
Truman,  he  has  been  out  of  office  less 
than  8  years.  Mr.  Hoover  was  out  of  of- 
fice for  24  years,  and  they  were  still  run- 
ning against  Mr.  Hoover.  And  I  remem- 
ber some  of  the  campaign  speeches  I 
made  in  the  Carolinas.  where  the  issue 
of  Mr,  Hoover  was  commg  up. 

We  can  bring  up  Mr.  Truman  because 
the  inheritances  with  which  we  have  had 
to  deal — grim,  bitter,  difficult — were  the 
legacy  of  the  Truman  administration, 
along  with  a  succession  of  colossal  defi- 
cits. The  taxpayers  will  still  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  who  has  been  shepherd- 
ing the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  country  and 
trying  to  protect  the  sound  dollar.  So 
we  are  dealing  with  an  inheritance,  you 
see,  Mr.  President,  and  that  goes  back 
only  about  8  years. 

We  are  not  allergic,  and  I  do  not  know 
about  this  sweep  in  Indiana,  but  I  do 
know  what  the  Hoosier  voters  do  in 
November. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  What  did  they  do  in 
the  election  last  November  with  respect 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  election  last  No- 
vember was  not  a  presidential  election. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator referred  to  the  last  November  elec- 
tion. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  The  election  last  No- 
vember was  not  a  presidential  election, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator said  he  knew  what  they  did  in  an 
election.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  elected 
a  Democratic  Senator,  and  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  wiped  out  almost  the  last 
vestiges  of  Republicanism  in  the  Hou.se 
delegation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  the  voters 
of  a  State 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  sometimes  be- 
come a  little  misguided  in  the  eflerves- 
cence  of  a  campaign;  but  just  wait  until 
November  1960. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  willingness  to  look 
ahead  to  next  November.  What  I  was 
talking  about  was  that  the  chairman 
of  his  party  said  we  are  going  to  turn 
the  clock  back  8  years.  My  friend  from 
Illinois  is  a  man  of  vision  and  under- 
standing, and  I  think  he  is  a  \ery  suc- 
cessful leader  of  the  Republicans  and 
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his  viewpoint  prevails,  but  a  Member  of 
Congress  tvom  Virginia  states  he  was  at 
the  White  House  breakfast  and  got  the 
impression  I  have  heretofore  referred  to. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
correct,  and  there  is  no  intention  of  hav- 
ing a  special  session.  If  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  want  a  special 
session,  it  is  the  President's  duty  to  call 
one.  If  one  is  called,  we  will  be  here, 
and  we  will  act  responsibly  and  perform 
our  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  he 
wants  to  look  ahead  to  November.  He 
finds  himself  in  disagreement  with  the 
chairman  of  his  own  party,  who  wants 
to  look  back  8  years.  He  is  not  inter- 
ested in  what  confronts  the  people  in 
the  1960's:  he  wants  to  ?o  back  to  what 
the  problems  were  in  1948.  I  will  say 
that  the  last  time  Mr.  Truman  ran  he 
took  pretty  good  care  of  himself,  and 
I  imagine  he  will  take  care  of  himself 
again  if  they  make  him  the  issue.  But  I 
hope,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of 
America,  they  will  follow  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  my  able  friend  frcrni 
Illinois,  rather  than  the  view  expressed 
by  the  natic«iai  chairman  of  turning  the 
clock  back  8  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  esteemed  and  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Texas  said  we 
were  allergic  to  the  future,  and  I  had  no 
more  than  started  talking  about  Novem- 
ber 1960 — which  is  the  future — than  he 
rose  with  this  comment.  I  am  prepared 
to  take  the  November  1960  election 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  commend 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Rather  than  a  ticker 
tape  in  the  month  of  May,  of  something 
which  is  a  long  way  off.  I  must  tell  my 
friend  about  the  country  editor  in  .south- 
em  Illinois  who  received  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  who  dealt  in  iniquity  and  evildo- 
ing,  but,  somehow  or  other,  his  crops 
were  always  much  better  than  the  crops 
of  his  neighbors  who  were  God-fearing 
and  went  to  church.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  and  said : 

Dear  Bill:  Why  Is  It  that  I.  an  evil  per- 
son, one  of  Iniquity  and  evlldolng.  who 
never  goes  to  church,  always  have  better 
crops?  Look  at  how  much  better  my  crops 
are  than  those  of  my  neighbors. 

The  editor  sent  him  back  a  one-line 
reply  which  stated : 

Dea»  Jok;  God  does  not  make  up  his  ac- 
counta  In  August. 

[Laughter  ' 

The  count  is  not  made  up  on  the  ticker 
tape  in  May;  the  count  in  going  to  be 
made  up  in  November.  I  am  ready  to 
stand  on  that  any  old  time. 

As  we  get  a  second  burst  of  pro.'^perity. 
we  shall  not  be  .allergic  about  the  future. 
Our  opponents  can  ?o  on  and  run  against 
Mr.  Hoover.  28  years  after  he  was  Presi- 
dent. We  will  pick  up  some  of  the 
stitches  on  Mr.  Truman  and  some  of  the 
legacies  he  left  us.  Then,  of  course,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  unresolved  issues — which 
are  still  before  us.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

My  distinguished  friend  the  majority 
leader  said  the  message  was  somewhat 
delayed  because  we  could  not  make  up 
minds  on  the  health  insurance  Issue. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatites  this  morning.  It  would  appear 
that  the  dominant  party  In  another  de- 
liberative body  has  not  been  able  to  make 
up  its  mind  on  health  insurance,  so  I 
expect  we  shall  have  to  help  them.  By  a 
vote  o!  17  to  8.  in  a  very  responsible 
committee  in  another  deliberative  body, 
the  Parand  bill  was  put  back  in  the 
pigeonhole. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  take  a  little  time  and  not  to  be 
pushed  off  the  rock  by  all  the  winds  of 
chance  and  caprice  and  political  fortune, 
because  when  we  come  along  the  pro- 
gram will  be  sound.  I  have  recollections 
of  things  which  went  on  the  statute 
books  over  the  25  years  I  have  been 
around  these  diggings,  which  were  so 
fatal  in  their  defects  that  finally  we  had 
to  erase  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  Henry 
Wallaoe's  Potato  Act.  and  the  Bitumi- 
nous Goal  Act.  Where  are  they?  They 
were  so  foul  and  so  weak  and  so  lacking 
in  virtue  that  we  finally  had  to  sponge 
them  off  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  we  are  dealing 
with  a  tremendous  problem  affecting  the 
senior  citizens  of  the  coimtry.  When  we 
start  down  that  road,  what  we  do  will 
become  an  irrevocable  and  irretrievable 
act.  and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
on  the  right  road  when  we  start. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  mentioned  that  there 
has  been  some  delay  in  the  other  body 
on  the  health  insurance  bill  this  year. 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  minority  leader  to  the  fact — and  ask 
if  he  does  not  agree — that  the  health  m- 
suranoe  bill  has  been  kickmg  around 
With  the  opposition  since  1949.  at  which 
time  former  Senator  Ives,  myself,  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  both  bodies 
introduced  health  bills.  For  11  years 
nothing  has  been  done,  until  we  reach 
the  year  of  1960,  which  has  some  arcane 
or  cryptic  meaning,  I  suppose,  for  those 
who  h»ve  suddenly  become  alerted  to  the 
needs  In  regard  to  the  health  of  the  aged. 
Some  of  us  have  waited  1 1  years  for  the 
E>emoarats  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  long 
has  the  Senator  waited  for  his  Presi- 
dent to  do  something  about  it.  I  will 
a.sk  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  always  enjoy  my  f  riend  s  com- 
ments. I  feel  for  him  in  this  kind  of 
situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  want  him 
to  feel  for  me.  Mr.  Prt^sident. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
yielded  to  me.  I  hope  he  will  let  me 
finish  my  statement. 

I  feel  for  the  Senator.  He  has  re- 
viewed with  all  the  great  facilities  of  hLs 
research  staff  all  the  New  Deal  laws  of 
the  first  100  days,  all  the  hundreds  and — 


yea — literally  thousands  of  measures 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
during  the  three  long  terms  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  two  terms  of  President 
Truman,  and  he  has  come  to  us  and 
said.  "Oh,  yes.  we  have  had  to  repeal 
things." 

What  have  we  had  to  repeal?  The 
Potato  Act.  Have  we  repealed  the  se- 
curities and  exchange  laws?  Have  we 
repealed  the  stock  exchange  law:*  Have 
we  repealed  the  Holding  Company  Act? 
Have  we  rep>ealed  the  Social  Security 
Act?  All  this  socialism  is  talked  about. 
Have  we  repealed  the  Marshall  plan? 

No.  The  Senator  talks  about  one 
little  "tenincy"  potato  bill  of  Heniy 
Wallaces.  There  is  a  fellow  raising 
chickens  in  New  York,  who  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  p>erhaps  got  hus  name  in- 
volved. I  expect  the  matter  was  co- 
sponsored.  I  will  bet  he  was  led  into 
this  by  some  Republican  from  some  po- 
tato State,  but  finally,  I  guejy?.  he  agreed. 
in  the  .spirit  of  bipartisanship,  to  have 
enacted  a  potato  bill. 

Now  my  friend,  after  he  looks  over  all 
the  great  achievements — the  achieve- 
ments which  won  World  War  II,  the 
achievements  which  saved  the  Republic 
in  1933.  the  achievements  which  rescued 
the  free  world  and  brought  back  the  life 
of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Western  Eu- 
rope— finds  what'  What  does  he  find 
that  Is  wrong''  "We  have  performed  a 
great  duty.  We  have  served  the  people. 
We  are  entitled  to  be  rememtx'red,  be- 
cau.se  we  repealed  the  little  Potato  Act." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  majority  leader  was 
going  to  get  excited  about  a  piece  of 
ticker  tape  stating  .something  said  by  a 
humble  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Virginia.  Had  I  had  the  slightest  notion 
of  it,  and  had  I  taken  10  minutes  to  sit 
down  and  bethink  myself.  I  could  for 
the  next  3  or  4  hours  recite  the  book, 
and  I  think  it  would  stick. 

What  about  the  peace  treaties  after 
the  war  was  over?  Where  were  they 
until  this  administration  contrived  a 
peace  with  Germany,  a  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, and  brouglit  bloodletting  to  an  end 
in  Korea? 

Oh.  if  I  wanted  to  take  the  time  in 
the  morning  hour,  we  would  be  here  all 
afternoon,  and  I  would  have  a  chance 
to  really  recite  the  score. 

I  did  not  want  to  let  go  by  the  item 
about  mutual  security.  I  was  at  the 
dinner  where  the  President  made  what 
I  thought  was  a  forthri£,'ht  and  vigorous 
speech.  Yes;  we  acted  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  have  never  had  too  much 
difficulty  with  the  authorization  bill. 
The  President  was  foreseeing  anew  that 
the  real  problem  would  arise  when  we 
deal  with  appropriations  for  mutual 
security.  Already  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  other  side  is  in  the 
public  prints,  talking  about  a  billion- 
dollar  cut  OK;  I  will  wait  and  meet 
the  challenge  when  it  comes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  But  tl.e  President 
knew  when  he  made  his  .speech  Monday 
night  at  the  dinner  that  the  real  prob- 
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lem  with  regard  to  mutual  security  will 
come  when  we  consider  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  with  which  to  implement 
the  program. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  with  pleasure. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  invariably,  all  during 
the  President's  administration,  each  year 
It  has  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  restore  substantial  amounts  to 
the  foreign-aid  program.  Sometimes  we 
have  had  to  resolve  doubts  in  favor  of 
the  administration,  when  there  were  real 
doubts.  The  Senate  has  done  that,  and 
the  Senator  knows  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shake 
hands  with  the  majority  leader  for  the 
way  he  has  stood  up  on  many  occasions. 
I  thank  him  for  myself  and  I  thank  him 
for  the  administration  for  what  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  is  always  gra- 
cious, fair,  and  just.  I  want  to  remind 
him  that  he  does  not  speak  for  all  the 
members  of  his  party  I  hope  that  for- 
eign aid  is  one  instance  where  he  can 
get  them  all  together  in  the  House  and 
can  get  them  all  together  in  the  Senate. 
If  he  does.  I  think  we  will  be  reasonably 
succe.ssful  in  giving  the  President  the 
kind  of  program  he  wants. 

I  remember  that  one  time  I  was  in- 
vited to  breakfast  with  the  President. 

Mr  DIRKSEN     Did  it  take"' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  very  fair  man.  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  this  is  an 
unpatriotic  administration,  because  that 
would  be  untrue,  and  if  I  tried  to  leave 
that  impression  the  people  would  not 
believe  me  anjTvay 

But  the  President,  l)eset  as  he  was  with 
many  world  problems,  and  troubled  as 
he  was  with  the  cut  which  had  been 
made  in  his  foreign-aid  program,  when 
a  substantial  number  of  his  own  party 
had  really  "let  him  have  it"  in  the  House, 
was  urging  the  restoiation  of  some  $500 
million  in  appropriations.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money,  particularly  when  the  money 
is  to  be  used  to  build  a  dam  in  Taiwan, 
and  money  cannot  be  used  to  build  dams 
at  home.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  explain 
why  it  is  necessary-  tD  build  an  $80  mil- 
lion dam  in  Taiwan  with  foreign-aid 
money — hocus-pocus,  a  wonderful  in- 
vestment— but  if  we  want  to  build  a  -$20 
million  dam  in  the  United  States,  which 
will  pay  back  the  money,  with  a  2-to-l 
benefit-to-cost  ratio,  that  is  heresy,  and 
anyone  who  favors  it  is  a  "budget- 
buster."  People  simply  do  not  under- 
stand talk  out  of  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  President  was  telling  me  about 
the  need  to  restore  ai  least  $500  million, 
and  I  told  him  I  had  some  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  going  that  far.  My  peo- 
ple had  expressed  a  ^:ood  many  reserva- 
tions about  the  program.  The  reports 
which  I  received  from  our  correspond- 
ents who  had  traveled  abroad,  and  from 
our  Senators  and  Representatives,  indi- 
cated to  me  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  waste  in  the  progrim,  and  I  hoped  we 
could  cut  it  down. 

The  President  implored  me  to  restore 
at  least  $500  million.     I  went  into  the 


Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  roll 
was  called.  The  vote  was  12  to  11,  so  I 
resolved  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  before  I  cast  that  vote  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  to  the  President  that 
he  would  try  to  protect  me  from  attacks 
by  members  of  his  own  party  for  helping 
to  restore  that  $500  million.  I  have 
enough  attacks  from  members  of  my 
own  party,  and  I  have  difficulty  taking 
care  of  attacks  from  both  sides. 

The  President  assured  me  that  if  I 
would  resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the 
administration  and  vote  to  restore  $500 
million  to  the  bill,  he  would  do  his  best 
to  protect  me  from  Republican  spokes- 
men. So  I  came  in  and  voted  accord- 
ingly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Representa- 
tive Broyhill  made  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  him  or  not,  but  I  think  he 
is  an  honorable  man.  The  UPI  is  an 
honorable  news  service,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  reasonably  accurate. 

At  any  rate,  when  I  looked  at  the 
ticker,  what  do  Senators  think  these 
eyes  beheld?  There  was  the  statement 
by  a  Republican  Representative: 

Ike  asked  Lyndon  to  breakfast  and  it  cost 
us  $500  mlUlon.  Thank  Grod  he  did  not  ask 
him  to  stay  for  lunch. 

!  Laughter.! 

I  do  not  believe  these  issues  are  to 
be  determined  by  political  messages  or 
political  sF>eeches.  I  believe  that  down 
in  the  dark  little  room  where  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  meets,  and 
where  20  or  25  of  the  most  faithful 
Members  of  the  Senate  sit  and  look  at 
these  requests  and  hear  the  witnesses, 
they  are  going  to  vote  for  what  they 
believe  is  best  for  America. 

The  President  s  recommendations  are 
always  considered  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  his  recommendations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  health  program.  Now  that 
he  has  submitted  the  message  and  got 
the  political  speech  up  here.  I  rather 
expect  expeditious  action.  We  did  not 
want  to  turn  in  one  direction,  with  our 
own  message,  without  the  benefit  of  his 
research.  As  I  recall,  the  administra- 
tion had  three  sides  to  the  plan.  Rrst, 
it  wanted  a  voluntary  plan;  then  no 
health  plan  at  all.  Then  the  adminis- 
tration talked  about  a  Federal-State  re- 
lationship, under  which  there  would  be  a 
kind  of  subsidy  from  the  Treasury.  I 
think  the  program  has  been  firmed  up, 
and  that  we  can  expect  some  action  in 
the  Congress. 

In  connection  with  mutual  .security 
and  other  problems,  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider the  President's  recommendations. 
In  some  instances,  we  will  increase  the 
amounts,  as  we  did  yesterday  in  connec- 
tion with  the  space  bill.  In  some  in- 
stances, we  will  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  In  still  other 
instances,  we  will  reduce  the  amounts. 
If  we  did  not  perform  that  function, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  having  a 
Congress.  There  are  some  systems  of 
government  which  prefer  to  have  no 
Congress  at  all.  The  heads  of  Govern- 
ment become  very  irritated  with  Con- 
gress because  Congress  disagrees  with 
them. 

I  wish  our  friends  would  wait  until  we 
really  disagree  with  them.  In  one  breath 


the  President  says,  "You  have  not  passed 
anything  except  civil  rights  legislation." 
In  the  next  breath  he  says,  "I  am  con- 
cerned about  all  you  have  done."  That  is 
talking  out  of  two  corners  of  his  mouth. 
In  one  breath  he  says.  "We  must  have 
every  dollar  we  ask  for,  to  spend  all  over 
the  world."  In  the  next  breath  he  says, 
■-Beware;  do  not  spend  anything  at  home 
above  the  budget." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  a 
single  standard.  What  is  good  for 
America  is  good  for  the  free  world.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  Congress  should  not 
carefully  consider  new  starts  here,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  new  starts  in  other 
places  in  the  world.  When  it  is  all  over, 
the  President  will  have  to  admit  to  those 
who  worked  up  the  program — I  do  not 
expect  him  to  do  so  publicly  this  year — 
that  he  got  along  pretty  well  with  the 
Congress.  He  is  a  fair  man,  and  a  just 
man.  I  think  he  will  feel  that  he  got 
along  better  with  the  Congress,  and  got 
more  of  his  requests  accepted  by  the 
Congress,  and  was  treated  with  more 
dignity  and  decency  by  the  Congress 
thain  any  Democratic  President  has  been 
treated  during  my  memory. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  I  can  use  a  little  of  my  own 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Actually  the  message 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  can  be 
expressed  in  one  word.  It  is  a  good  word 
down  in  Texas,  where  they  still  have 
horses.  The  President  was  merely  say- 
ing to  Congress  "giddiap."  He  knows 
that  we  have  been  here  4  months,  and 
have  2  months  to  go  if  Congress  is  x)  ad- 
journ by  convention  time.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  done  I  thought  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  him.self  vigorously,  force- 
fully, politely,  and  with  the  utmost  of 
courtesy.  He  was  merely  saying  to 
Congress,  "giddiap  before  you  leave  for 
the  conventions,  so  that  we  can  dispose 
of  these  matters." 

I  allude  once  more  to  mutual  security. 
Our  problems  have  usually  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  bill,  both 
here  and  in  the  House.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  the  President  should  express 
some  concern  over  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  any 
more  time.  I  wish  I  had  seen  the  ticker 
tai>e  earlier  today.  I  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  think  up  literally  scores 
and  scores  of  things  that  could  be  appro- 
priately said  on  this  occasion. 

I  conclude  with  this  thought;  We 
never  attack  the  majority  leader.  He 
misconstrues  a  love  tap  for  an  attack. 
These  are  not  attacks.  We  publicize 
them  because  the  whole  country  knows 
that  he  is  here  constantly  going  about 
the  people's  business.  I  tr>'  to  publicize 
them,  because  that  is  one  way  of  show- 
ing my  affection  for  him.  and  my  high 
regard  for  his  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  country.  So  I  hope  he  will  never  feel 
that  we  are  attacking  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  His  sentiments  are  fully 
reciprocated 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.      CHAVEZ.     I     was     wondering 

whether  the  message  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  admonition  to  "glddiap"  or  wheth- 
er it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  crack- 
ing the  whip? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  President  never 
cracks  the  whip.    He  is  a  courteous  man. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  But  in  this  instance. 
the  message  seemed  to  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  cracking  the  whip  than  a  com- 
mand to  "giddiap." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  English  language.  In 
these  semantic  diflBculties.  one  can  con- 
strue the  message  as  cracking  the  whip. 
Someone  else  may  construe  it  as  a  polite 
and  gentle  urging,  to  the  day  when  we 
adjourn. 


RESOLUTION  OP  HIGHLAND  FARM- 
ERS UNION  LOCAL.  HAVEN, 
KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Highland  Farmers  Union  local  at  Haven, 
Kans.,  Reno  County,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion petitioning  Congress  for  certain 
changes  in  the  present  farm  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ViTiereas  we  feel  that  the  acreage  control 
In  the  present  wheat  prograxn  Is  discriminat- 
ing against  the  smaller  farmer:  Therefore 
belt 

Re!^olved  by  ty'.p  Highland  Farme"?  Unicm 
local,  Reno  Cuunty,  this  23d  of  April,  That 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  for  a 
bin  providing  that  (1)  there  should  be  a 
bushel  program  of  10.000  bushels  per  family 
replacing  the  present  acreage  control;  (2) 
to  allow  the  basic  number  oX  bushela  be 
supported  at  100  percent  of  parity  for  a  liv- 
able Income:  (3)  to  keep  the  family  size 
firmer  employed  on  his  farm  along  with  the 
production  of  some  sorghums,  hay.  oats,  and 
barley;  (4)  this  should  b«  adapted  to  the 
wheat-growing  area  and  would  offset  the 
differences  In  rich  and  poor  soils  and  the 
larger  and  smaller  producers;  (5)  any 
amount  over  10.000  bushels  should  be  stored 
by  the  farmer  for  future  use  or  sold  for  feed 
grains. 

Highland   Farmers   Union   local   at  Haven. 
Kans  ,  goes  on  record  urging  full  study  and 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  small  farmer. 
W.vLTXB  Back. 

President. 
Mrs.  ARTHtTR  Back, 

Secretary. 


REPORT   OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  6779.  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (roiatlng 
to  the  unlUnlted  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  for  certain  individuals)  (Ropt. 
No    1334). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 


imous conaent.  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I.  H.  Hick- 
man and  Max  Hickman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON: 
S.  3«77    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sfc.  William 
H     Rlester,    Jr  ;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ : 
S  3«78    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  B^'ldlo  M. 
LemuB-Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dicial^. 

By  Mr.  MORSE. 
S  3479  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
per  diem  fo  certain  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  for  t-mporary  duty  performed 
after  January  1.  1956:  to  the  Committee  on 
Arme<l  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MoasE  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate   hpadine  i 

By  Mr.  ELLEXDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  1  : 
S  J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*  relative  to  the  making  of  treaties  and 
executive  agreements;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jadicury. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
GRANT       OF       FURTHER       TARIiT^ 
RKDUCnONS     IN    FORTHCOMING 
NEX30TIATI0NS 

Mr.  KERR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THCgMoND I  submitted  a  concuirent  res- 
olution 'S.  Con.  Res.  104'  expressing  the 
sen.se  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  not  grant  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreement's  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and 
for  other  purposes!,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kerr,  whicli  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


PER   DIEM   PAYMENT   TO   CERTAIN 
MEMBERS     OP     THE     NAVY     A2^D 

MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  MOPJSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  per  diem  to 
certain  members  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  duty  performed 
after  Januaiy  1,  1958. 

Laat  fall,  I  received  many  communi- 
catioas  from  enlisted  per.sonnel  of  the 
U.S.  Kavy  attached  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Facility,  Coos  Head.  Empire,  Oreg.,  com- 
plaining of  the  fact  that  their  per  diem 
allowances,  for  which  they  had  received 
payment,  would  have  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Navy.  This  presented  a  problem  of  tre- 
mendous proportions  for  the  enlisted 
men  who  wei  e  affected  by  the  repayment 
order.  To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  I  quote  the  pertinent  para- 
graphs of  one  letter  addressed  to  me  on 
the  suhjcct.  The  letter  is  representative 
of  the  many  in  my  file  on  this  case.  The 
cnlistad  man  who  wrote  had  this  to  say; 

I  rtni  a  constructk).-!  man  stationed  at  the 
US.  Naval  Piiclllty.  Coos  Head.  Empire,  Oreg. 
I  feel  that  the  Navy  Is  doing  me  a  grave  In- 
justice, In  which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

I:i  Ftbrunry  of  1958,  while  stationed  with 
U.S.    Mobile   Construction   Battalion   No.   11 


in  the  Philippines,  I  received  orders  sending 
me  to  U.S.  Naval  Facility,  Coos  Head,  Em- 
pire, Oreg.,  for  duty.  I  departed  the  batuilon 
on  March  4,  1958.  and  checked  in  at  Cooe 
Head  on  March  21,  1958.  Here  I  faced  a 
facility  under  con.structlon.  offering  no 
quarters  or  tocxl,  not  even  disbursing  facili- 
ties. By  good  grace  of  a  local  hotel  and 
restaurant  owner.  I  was  able  to  charge  my 
room  and  keep  until  .^prll  7,  when  the 
facility  was  able  to  provide  food  and  sheets 
and  bedding  for  the  personnel.  So.  for  17 
days  we  lived  In  town  with  the  understand- 
ing we  would  get  $12  per  day  per  dlera.  as 
set  up  for  this  type  of  circumstance.  Later 
they  reimbursed  us  this  amount,  a  total  of 
•235.  This  was  Just  flne  and  all  went  well 
until.  Just  a  few  days  agn.  I  received  notice 
that  I  would  have  to  repay  the  Navy  the 
$235.  Now  this  I  consider  unfair  and  out  of 
order,  since  It  wa«  no  fault  of  mine  that  I 
had  to  live  In  town  and  under  orders  to  re- 
port to  Naval  Facility.  Coos  Head. 

My  base  pay  Is  $124  per  month.  Out  of 
thl-s,  I  have  $18  75  going  out  for  a  savings 
l>ond;  $4  for  halrcute;  $14  tax;  $8  laundry: 
$5  personal,  etc  This  leave.s  $75  f.)r  me 
to  live  on — about  $18  per  week.  If  I  have  to 
pay  back^  this  $235.  I  may  as  well  be  placed 
In  the  brig  for  3  months  or  so,  because  Heav- 
ens knows  how  I  would  be  able  to  repay 
this  sum. 

Can  I  help  It  If  the  Navy  was  unprepared 
to  feed  and  shelter  me  when  I  turlved  here/ 
I  had  to  obey  orders  It  was  my  uiiderstand- 
Ing  that  ro«.<m  and  t>oard  was  part  of  my 
pay;  now  they  want  me  to  virtually  pay 
my  own. 

As  soon  as  this  problem  came  to  my 
attention,  I  asked  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  supply  a  full  report  concerning 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  reimburse- 
ment of  these  per  diem  allowances 
thi-ough  administrative  action  Rc:u: 
Admiral  Beardsley.  Deputy  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  provided 
me  with  the  requested  report  and  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  Uiat  extracts  from 
the  Deputy  Comptroller's  letter  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
v.ere  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Further  reference  Is  made  to  your  com- 
munication of  August  19.  1959.  which  per- 
tains to  the  action  being  taken  by  a  Navy 
activity  to  recover  per  diem  allowances  previ- 
ously jmld  this  member  incident  to  du'y  at 
the  Naval  Facility.  Cooe  Head,  anplre  Ore^ 
This  action  is  beliig  taken  on  the  basis  of  a 
"Notice  of  exception"  issued  by  the  Na\7 
Audit  Branch  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

EatlUement  to  per  diem  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303(a)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  813.  Is  depend- 
ent upon  members  being  in  a  travel  status 
"away  from  their  designated  poets  of  duty  " 
Parsgraph  3050^  1  of  the  Joint  Travel  Regu- 
lations provides  that  members  are  entitled 
to  travel  and  transportation  allowancee  only 
while  actually  Ln  a  travel  status  while  per- 
forming travel  away  from  their  permanent 
duty  station  on  public  business  pursuant  to 
competent  orders.  Under  paragraph  805O-3 
of  the  regtilatlons,  a  travel  status  for  such 
purpoees.  commencli.g  ui>on  departure  from 
the  old  .'Station  under  ch.inge  of  stitlon 
orders,  continues  until  the  arrival  of  the 
member  at  the  new  du'y  stAilon.  Para- 
graph 1150-10  of  the  same  regulations  fur- 
ther defines  a  permanent  statkn  irisofar  as 
Is  here  pertinent  as  the  corpor  ite  limits  of 
the  city  or  town  In  which  the  station  is 
located,  or  if  not  within  corporate  limits,  the 
boundary  of  such  military  reservation. 

Accordingly.  Uie  travel  status  of  this  mem- 
ber ceased  upon  his  arrival  at  Coos  Head, 
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Oreg  ,  and  the  modification  of  orders  direct- 
ing temporary  duty  at  lliat  place  would  not 
act  to  create  a  right  to  per  diem  since  pjtra- 
graph  4201.  Item  5  of  the  Joint  Travel  Reg- 
ulations prohibit*  the  payment  of  per  diem 
for  any  temporary  duty  performed  within  the 
limits  of  the  permanent  duty  station. 

It  Is  unforttinate  that  the  member  con- 
cerned was  led  to  believe  that  the  orders  as 
Iwuod  and  subsequent  modification  thereto 
directing  the  performance  of  temporary  duty 
prior  to  commlselon  of  the  Naval  Facility. 
Coo6  Head,  would  grant  HUthorlty  for  the 
payment  of  a  per  diem  allowance.  However. 
the  orders  and  modSflca'lon  as  Issued,  present 
no  basis  upon  which  t^i  question  the  deter- 
mination rendered  by  the  Navy  Audit 
Branch  of  the  General  Accounting  OfHce. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  which 
prevailed  at  Oooe  He«d  during  the  precom- 
nUsilonlng  perlud.  the  fart  remains  that  this 
member  was  performing  temporary  duty  at 
tha  location  o(  his  new  permanent  duty 
station  named  In  his  orders 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  forej?omg  correspond- 
ence, it  is  obvious  that  we  are  confronted 
with  one  of  those  unfortunat4'  incidents 
in  which  a  technic&lii.y — a  requirement 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy — has  caused  con- 
siderable hardship  ami  inconvenience  to 
many  servicemen  who  are  without  fault. 

In  response  to  an  inxjuiry  made  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  concezning  a 
bill  to  provide  relief  for  the  military 
personnel  who  were  deprived  of  per  diem 
payments.  Rear  Adm    McCain  advised: 

The  Navy  Department  has  advised  the 
Naval  Facility,  Cotis  Head,  that  some  of  the 
enlisted  members  could  be  paid  a  basic 
allowance  for  subslst'^nce  and  a  basic 
aUowar.ce  for  quarters.  If  (therwl.se  entitled, 
to  partially  compensate  the  members  for 
expenses  Incurred  during  the  Initial  period 
when  quarters  and  messing  facilities  were 
not  available.  The  Nnvy  Department  has 
further  taken  steps  to  Insure  that  similar 
situations  do  not  occtir  In  the  futtire  by  ad- 
vising disbursing  offlcers  and  members  of 
precommlsslonlng  details  of  shore  activities 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  ruling. 

However,  one  case  similar  to  that  at  Coos 
Head  has  occurred  In  the  recent  past.  Inci- 
dent to  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Fa- 
cility, Pacific  Beach,  Wash.,  also  In  the 
spring  of  1958.  Prior  to  completion  of  the 
barracks  and  messhall,  the  pwecommljaion- 
Ing  detail  at  Pacific  Beach  obtained  com- 
niercla!  housing  and  messing  faculties  under 
the  misapprehension  th.»t  they  were  author- 
ized per  diem.  Per  dUm  was  later  denied 
tUera  Therefore,  the  situation  at  Cooe 
Head,  although  unfortunate.  Is  not  unique. 
Relief  In  that  Instance  should  not  be  aSorded 
without  considering  the  similar  slttiatlon  at 
PaclOc  Beach.  Wash.  Granting  relief  In 
but  one  situation  not  dissimilar  to  others 
would  be  discriminatory  In  nature  and  detri- 
mental to  the  morale  of  members  who  were 
faced  with  similar  dlfBculUea  and  were  not 
granted  the  same  relief 

Providing  your  bill  authorlBed  refunds  or 
payments  to  be  made  from  appropriations 
avaUable  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  the  nival  service  during  1868. 
the  year  the  disallowed  per  diem  was  errone- 
ously paid  or  unexpectedly  denied,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  would  interpose  no 
objection  to  a  private  bill  granting  relief  to 
all  personnel  who  are  known  to  have  been 
disallowed  per  diem  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  at  Ccos  Head.  Oreg  The 
position  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
such  a  proposal,  however.  U  not  known  at 
this  time, 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  T  have  in- 
troduced on  behalf  o^  Nayy  and  Marine 
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Corps  personnel  in  this  case  constitutes 

Justice  and  equity.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  committee  to  which  this  bill  is 
referred  will  take  early  action  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3479  >  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  per  diem  to  certain  members  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  tem- 
porary duty  performed  after  January*  1. 
1958.  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  it.s  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


GR.ANT  OP  FURTHER  TARIFF  RE- 
DUCTIONS IN  FORTHCOMING 
T.^.RITF  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  tJic  United  States  should  not  grant 
further  tariff  reductions  in  the  forth- 
coming tariff  negotiations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  year  1958.  after  a  great  deal  of 
soul  searching  and  over  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments ExUnsion  Act  of  1958.  I  hke  to 
feel  that  I  was  partially  responsible  for 
keeping  it  from  being  wor.'^e  than  it  was 
and  helping  to  mitigate  the  damage  It 
might  do  to  our  economy. 

That  bill  contained  authority  for  the 
executive  dei>artment  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  countries  for  reductions  in  tariffs. 
Domestic  industries  were  suffering 
enough  then  and  further  tariff  cutting 
authority  should  not  have  been  granted, 
but  It  was,  and  since  that  time  our  for- 
eign trade  situation  and  our  dollar  situa- 
tion have  deteriorated  so  far  that  even 
foreign  diplomats  are  pleading  with  their 
citizens  to  buy  more  American  goods  and 
help  bail  us  out  of  our  very  precarious 
financial  entanglement. 

Redi-ess  for  injured  American  indus- 
tries is  just  about  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Amendments  to  the  Extension  Act  of  1958 
intended  by  Congress  to  give  assurance 
to  our  industries  and  agriculture  have 
been  nullified  by  lack  of  administration. 
The  escape  clause  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  ridicule — with  no  vestige  of 
hope  for  a  suffei-ing  domestic  industry. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  become  but  a 
hollow  sounding  board  with  half  or  more 
of  its  members  finding  excuses  for  not 
carrying  out  their  functions  that  would 
not  be  a  credit  to  an  Oklahoma  school 
boy  explaining  to  the  truant  officer.  If 
you  want  some  really  entertaining  fiction 
read  the  reasons  advanced  by  members 
of  the  Commission  when  they  refused  to 
obey  a  Senate-passed  resolution  direct- 
ing them  to  make  certain  findings  with 
regard  to  fiuorspar  and  lead  and  sine. 

Now,  on  top  of  all  that,  with  Imports 
of  agricultural  products  Increasing,  with 
almost  every  domestic  Industry  being 
affected  by  imports,  from  steel  and  auto- 
mobiles to  clothespins,  with  the  dollar 
situation  beco«ntn«  desperate,  our  State 
Department  asks  the  Congress  for  ov»  a 


million  dollars  with  which  to  go  abroad 
and  negotiate  for  the  further  lowering  of 
our  already  too  low  tariff  structure. 

Any  day  now,  that  Department  will 
release  a  Ust  of  the  items  upon  which  it 
may  negotiate  for  lower  tariff  rates. 
That  list  will  contain  thousands  of 
Items — and  hundreds  of  our  farms  and 
factories  are  already  worrying  that  in- 
jury will  be  heac>ed  upon  injury  with  no 
hope  of  the  redress  that  Congress  in- 
tended would  be  given  to  them. 

Several  Senators  have  asked  that  I 
leave  this  concurrent  resolution  open 
for  additional  signatures  and  they  have 
asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  join 
with  me  in  this  measure.  It  would  ex- 
pre:;s  as  the  sense  of  this  Congress  the 
postponement  or  cancellation  of  the 
scheduled  tariff  cutting  negotiations  set 
for  this  fall.  I  ask  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  so  that  its  contents  may  be  noted 
by  every  Senator  and  that  it  be  made 
available  until  tlie  close  of  business  on 
May  8,  for  Senators  who  v,'ish  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  104)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Blghty-flfth  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  In  Aug- 
ust 1958.  authorizing  the  President  within  a 
four -year  period  to  reduce  existing  customs 
duties  up  to  20  per  centum: 

Where  as  an  internatlonai  conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  will  be  convened 
In  the  autumn  of  1960  and  continue  Into 
1961; 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  the  provl*lon  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1950 
(Public  Law  85-686)  Is  engaged  In  the  prep- 
aration of  a  list  of  products  upon  which  the 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
further  duty  reductions,  up  to  20  per 
centum,  at  such  Internatlonai  conference: 

Whereas  profound  changes  In  the  Inter- 
national competitive  standing  ol  United 
States  producers  have  occurred  since  the  I>a8- 
sage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1958; 

Whereas  Imports  have  Increased  sharply 
since  the  passage  of  said  Act  while  exports 
have  declined,  thus  contributing  to  the 
mounting  deficits  inciured  by  the  United 
States  in  the  total  foreign  account,  which  in 
1958  attained  the  magnitude  of  $3- 
400,000,000,  and  an  estimated  $4,000,000,000  or 
more  In  1959; 

Whereas  the  gold  outflow  In  partial  satis- 
faction of  these  deficits  since  January  1958 
has  exceeded  $3,500,000,000,  while  the  stock 
of  gold  at  Port  Knox  has  fallen  to  a  level  of 
$19,500,000,000  against  which  foreign  claims 
of  more  than  $18,000,000,000  are  outstanding, 
approximately  $16,000,000,000  of  which  could 
be  withdrawn  on  demand; 

Whereas  prevention  of  a  disastrous  out- 
flow of  gold  to  foreign  countries  adds  to  the 
pressure  on  the  Treasury  Department  to  offer 
higher  interest  rates  on  Its  current  and 
future  borrowings,  thus  adding  to  the  out- 
lay for  interest  on  the  national  debt,  the 
Interest  service  on  which  has  already  reached 
the  level  of  $9,900,000,000  annually  and  Wds 
fair  to  rise  appreciably,  thus  adding  to  the 
naUonal  budget  additional  MUions  at  dollars 
of  fixed  charges; 
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Whereaa  Import*  a«  a  whole  In  1950  rose 
apnroxlmately  32  per  centum  compared  with 
1858,  while  thc»«e  from  the  IndUitrlal  ooun- 
iriPi  roM  more  sharply,  notably  54  per 
centum  from  Japan  In  the  first  9  montha 
nf  10S9  compared  wUh  the  same  period  In 
19,^8.  and  43  per  centum  from  Europe  during 
:he  same  ;;erlod.  thus  reflecting  the  sharp- 
Plied  rompe'ltlve  advantage  that  has  been 
iraincd  by  other  Industrial  countries  over 
the  United  3tates; 

Whereas  imports  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and 
other  agrlculturni  products  have  Increased 
to  almost  sta^erlng  proportions  In  the  face 
of  adequate  and  frequently  surplus  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  Suites  has  moved  from 
the  position  of  a  leading  export  nation  In  a 
number  of  items  that  are  products  of  mass 
production  and  therefore  the  outpxit  of  our 
most  advanced  Industries  technoloftlcally, 
among  them  being  automobiles,  steel,  sewing 
machines,  and  typewriters,  thus  reflecting  the 
startling  lou  of  technological  leadership  by 
the  United  States  to  other  countries  that 
enjoy  a  wage  differential  In  comparison  with 
this  country; 

Whereas  numerous  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  In  the  past  3  years  made 
arrangements  to  manufacture  abroad  as 
ft  means  of  gaining  lower  p>roductlon 
costs  and  enabling  thsm  to  supply  for- 
eign markets  from  abroad  rather  than  from 
the  United  States  and  In  some  instances 
to  ship  Into  the  United  States  from  branches 
established  abroad,  thus  reducing  opportu- 
nities for  employment  of  American  workers, 
and  foreclosing  American  suppliers  of  ma- 
terials and  parts  tn  domesuc  Industry,  and 
small  American  companies  that  lack  the 
capital  resources  to  Invest  in  foreign  facilities 
from  participating  in  the  economic  growth 
represented  by  such  use  of  United  States 
capital,  thereby  prtxlucing  the  total  effect  of 
shrinking  American  indxistrlal  power  and 
diminishing  tax  revenues  at  a  time  when 
the  cold  war  costs  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  are  mounting; 

Whereas  the  shrinkage  of  United  StaUs 
exports  would  be  mvich  more  severe  than  has 
in  fact  been  regUtered  but  for  the  extensive 
■ubatdliatlon  of  certain  crop  exports,  no- 
tably raw  cotton  and  wheat; 

Whereas  such  subsldlxation  ai  a  means  of 
stimulating  exporu  adds  to  the  burden  on 
the  Treasury  ftnd  thus  oannot  be  looked  to 
for  correction  of  the  deficit  position  of  our 
total  foreign  account; 

Whereas  the  producUvlty  of  labor  In  other 
industrial  countries  has  taken  a  notable 
leap,  stimulated  tn  great  degree  by  some 
135,000,000,000  \\\  modern  machinery  and 
equipment  shipped  abroad  by  the  United 
SUtes  during  the  past  7  years,  thus  In- 
creasing the  competitive  advantage  of  for- 
eign pnxluceri.  partlcvilarly  In  the  absence 
of  any  ilgnlflcnnt  increase  In  foreign  wage 
rates  compared  with  thofe  prevailing  In  this 
country; 

Whereas  American  Industry  may  expect  In- 
creasingly sharp  and  distressing  competition 
from  abroad  because  of  the  generally  weaker 
bargaining  powers  of  foreign  labor  unions 
compared  with  those  of  this  country,  thus 
offering  no  hope  of  any  closing  of  the  cost 
differential  between  foreign  and  domestic 
producers  In  the  foreseeable  future; 

Whereas  this  competition,  already  severe 
and  capturing  progressively  larger  shares 
of  our  home  market  for  numerous  products, 
will  create  grave  problems  of  survival  for 
some  of  our  industries  and  of  maintaining 
m  such  Industries  an  American  scale  of 
wages  and  the  enjoyment  of  an  American 
standard  of  living  for  their  workers,  even 
without  further  tariff  reductions  by  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

R^iolvtd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sezue 
of  Congress: 


(1)  That  Uie  United  States  should  grant 
no  further  tiixlfl  reductions  In  the  forUi- 
comln|  tariff  negotiations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Qeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  1860  and  1981.  notwithstanding  the 
authoPleatlon  contained  In  Public  Law  85 
686.  known  ns  the  Trade  Agrccmenis  Ex- 
tension Act  o.:    1058 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
commend  l.^e  dlstlniiulshcd  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  Initiative  in  ur«- 
ing  the  Coniircss  to  express  Its  disap- 
proval of  any  further  tarifT  reductions  In 
negotiations  on  the  Qcncriil  A«rcement 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

As  orlRlnolly  desiiined,  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Program  was  intended  to  t-n- 
courape  free  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  domestic  industries  from  de- 
struction. It  was  Intended  that  reci- 
procUy  be  tlie  keynote  of  the  program 
In  1969.  the  United  States  experienced 
a  $4  billion  deficit  in  balance  of  pay- 
mentj  W^iUe  our  Imiwrta  have  in- 
creased at  a  tremendous  rate,  our  ex- 
ports have  barely  held  their  own  The 
aobertnR  and  dlscouraRlnk'  picture 
painted  by  the  testimony  before  the  In- 
terstnte  and  Porelun  Commerce  Com- 
mittee In  the  last  2  weeks  during  the 
forelun  trade  .study  demonstrates  em- 
phatically that  our  trade  policy  Is  want- 
ing Itt  malor  respects. 

While  we  have  continued  to  reduce  our 
restrictions  .Against  imports,  those  na- 
tions In  the  world  community  which  pro- 
fess tio  be  our  friends,  as  well  as  those 
about}  whom  we  have  no  Illusions,  uti- 
lize the  devices  of  Imports  licenses,  cur- 
rency restrictions  and  compensatory 
taxes,  a«  well  as  tariffs  and  quotas,  to 
discourage  Imports  from  the  United 
States  Despite  the  proteatatlons  to  the 
contriiry  by  the  State  Department,  the 
facta  leave  no  alternative  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  little  reciprcKMty  in  the 
trade  pj-oaram.  a«  administered 

Ev«n  m  the  face  of  obvious  evidence 
of  deterioration  of  our  export-import 
ratio  and  our  alarming  deficit  U\  balance 
of  v^nymenta,  it  la  apparent  tliat  thoj«r 
who  •dmlnlater  thla  country's  trade  pro- 
Bi'om  are  determined  to  further  increase 
our  dlfflcultles  by  aBreelnu  to  further  re- 
laxatlona  of  tariffs  on  imports  to  the 
Unltad  SUtes 

The  ConRresa  has  the  con.stltutlonal 
revsponslblllty  to  regulate  trade  and  tar- 
iffs, and  we  can  no  lonaer  shirk  this  re- 
sponsibility and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  single-minded  maladministrators  in 
the  State  Department 

Action  should  have  been  taken  by  tln- 
Congress  on  this  matter  when  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Act  was  considered 
in  1958.  Since  that  extension  was  for  4 
years,  we  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  reconsider  our  actions  In  full  until 
1962.  I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  OonRress  will  adopt  this  concurrent 
resolution  as  a  holding  action  atrainst 
further  deterioration  of  our  foreign 
trade,  pending  a  full  and  realistic  re- 
appraisal in  1962. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill   (S.  928)    for  the   relief   of 


Charles  Bernstein,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
UTAH— AMENDMENT 

Mr    MOSS  submitted  an  amendrnf^nt 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intetuh-d 
to  be  pi-oposed  by   him,  to  the  bill     S 
28941    to  iiulhorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
National    Park    in    the    State    of    Utah 
which  wa.s  referred  to  the  Committer  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  X  OF  SOCIAL 
.'SECURITY  ACT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BIIX 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Si'iiate  of  April  29.  1960.  the  name.s  of 
Senators  Morse.  Htn«PHRrv  Ciark, 
Jackson,  Muhray,  Long  of  Hauml, 
Gruenino.  Byhb  of  We.st  Virginia  Sym- 
ington, S.MiTH.  Moss,  and  William.s  of 
New  Jersey  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bin  'S  3449 »  to  amend 
title  X  of  the  Social  S«'curlty  Act  to  en- 
able rh.e  States  to  provide  more  aderjuate 
financial  assistance  to  needy  individuals 
who  are  blind  and  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  needy  blind  Individuals  to  t)e- 
come  self-supporting,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hahtki  'for  himself  and  otiier  Senators) 
on  April  29.  1960 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
HKCORD 

On  request,  and  by  unaiiimous  con- 
sent, ttddrexses,  edlt<irlals,  articles,  etc, 
weie  ordered  to  be  pjlnled  h\  Uie  Rue- 
OKI),  as  followi: 

Hv  Mr    MTIBNWS 
.\il(lriMiii    liy    Menixlnr    (^krun   d»Mverrd    be- 

fiirf  iirriUfrtxt  tfT'  M|i  !n'»etli\'t  In  Viuulrnlxrit 

HiH.Mi    ti^r  r.»j.iiii    \sv(iM»«d»y.  May  4,  IBOO 

Krynnir  f\it(irci«)i  ii««ilv»rfd  by  Senator 
I'aotTT  t'>  il\r  Mi\ino  state  RppUblloan  Con- 

vrntl'in    ut  Bi\ntf<ir    Muliip     ■••  April  39    lUflO 
Bv  Mr   HART 
Artirlp  rtitltlpft      nir   W.r'.il    Nrr<lx   ('<>imt- 
!rvi  Cl'Tdnn   Seftgrnvpn      wriM«>n   by  C»tr»TKa 
Bn\A\y%     publlPhod    m    Un»    L<ivilnvllle    iKy.) 
Times  -jf  Miircl)  3n    l»flo 


EISENHOWER  URGES  ELIMINATION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  MEN- 
ACE 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  an  of- 
ficial recommendation  has  come  fi'om 
President  Elsenhower  that  the  United 
Slates  immediately  take  steps  to  alle- 
viate a  menacing  and  costly  problem  of 
sewage  pollution  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
which  I  trust  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion from  the  Congress. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  public  health  of  citizens  of  and  visi- 
tors to  San  Dieuo  County,  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  US.  Pacific  sea- 
board, has  been  seriously  endangered  by 
discharges  of  raw  or  improperly  treated 
sewage  from  the  fast-growing  Baja 
California  community  of  Tijuana.    The 
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Federal  Government  has  been  aware  of 
the  problem  since  some  time  In  the  mid- 
dle thirties. 

Unsanitary  condltlcns,  which  last  year 
compelled  the  closing  of  sections  of 
beaches  to  swimmers  necessitate  emer- 
gency action  The  President  has  re- 
quested an  urgent  appropriation  of  f2S6,- 
000  to  I'nnnce  ron.stri  ction  of  oxydatlon 
ponds  which  will  provide  interim  treat- 
ment and  reduce  the  hazard  until  a  long- 
range  program  Is  initiated  which  it  is 
hoped  will  result  m  u  permanent  solu- 
tion 

The  need  for  thefe  funds  is  unde- 
niable I  have  Just  been  informed  by 
responsible  authorities  that  recent  cliecks 
of  the  ocean  water  in  San  Dleuo  County 
reveal  a  sudden,  unexiJlamed.  and  sharp 
rise  In  the  amount  of  contamination  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Mar:'h  Now.  with  the 
summer  vacation  senson  almo.st  here, 
thousands  of  incllvlduiils  may  be  exposed 
to  grave  danger  If  this  condition  shniild 
be  repeated  Prar  Is  felt  that  once  ay  am 
it  may  be  necessary  for  Califonila  au- 
thorltlM  to  quarantine  portions  of  the 
sea-shore  which  would  bring  devastating 
economic  injury  at  the  height  of  the  out- 
door pleasure  season. 

Within  a  short  whil.?,  11  la  probable  this 
Senate  will  have  a  second  occa.slon  wiUi- 
In  a  few  wf^ks  to  pass  on  a  measure  pro- 
viding money  which  K'lll  finance  what  is 
at  t)est  only  a  minlmivl  program  to  con- 
trol the  threat  of  epidi'mlcs,  lUne.ss,  and 
economic  hardship  found  in  the  Mexican 
■ewage  disposal  A  si  lihtly  smaller  sum 
lncludi>d  In  the  recently  pa.vied  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  unfortunately 
w  as  lout  in  conference. 

This  is  not  a  simple  problem.  Mr  Pres- 
ident The  United  fitatcs  must  assist 
San  Diego  County  a;id  the  individual 
California  communltiei  because  there  are 
Iniernational  complicutlona.  The  PVd- 
eral  obllgaUon  la  recoiinlaed  by  the  Intet  - 
national  Boundai-y  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, the  LK'partment  of  State,  the  Pxibllc 
Health  Service,  and  the  Budget  Bureau 

Aa  population  and  tourLst  bu.slneaa 
volume  keep  rising  In  Bala  California, 
the  p<vwiblllty  of  more  dangerous  ocean 
pollution  increaaiHi  almost  dally  A  sew- 
age plant  originally  built  to  sej-ve  a  com- 
munity of  vsome  10,000  persons  cannot 
be  expected  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  150.000.  Until  a  new 
plant  is  built,  stopgap  measures  are  im- 
perative. 

Under  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  matter  of  han- 
dling sewage  discharges  from  Tijuana 
has  been  supposed  to  receive  preferential 
attention.  Construction  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  was  authorized  back  in 
1935  but  this  project  sUll  l.s  to  be  started. 
The  first  recorded  complaint  was  noted 
in  1933. 

Recently,  the  US.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice advised  the  California  Regional  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Board  that  hazard- 
ous conditions  have  been  substai^tially 
unchanged  from  those  of  March  1959 
when  a  stern  wai'ning  was  given.  The 
Service  advocates  construction  of  oxyda- 
tion  lagoons,  for  which  President  Eisen- 
hower has  requested  the  money,  as 
quickly  aa  possible.  The  public  health 
officer  of  San  Diego  County  has  written 


me  It  is  vital  tliat  additional  sanitary 
measures  be  undertaken  and  the  pollu- 
tion control  board  has  pointed  out  that 
strlngant  enforcement  action  long  ago 
would  have  been  taken  if  the  offender — 
In  this  ca.se  a  community  in  the  sover- 
eign Republic  of  Mexico — were  subject 
to  Its  jurisdiction 

Further  delay  In  attacking  this  prob- 
lem will  be  shameful.  It  Is  bad  enough 
that  conditions  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
terioiate  since  1933  and  that  a  succes- 
sion  of  complamUs  have  been  registered 
over  the  intervenlnp  years  Now  that 
the  President  has  a.'iked  for  funds  en- 
abling the  Federal  Government  to  play 
a  roh'  in  what  admittedly  is  only  a  par- 
tial and  incomplete  program,  I  l)elieve 
It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
vote  the  requested  $258,000  and  then  to 
roii.sidcr  1(  plslatlon  which  my  colleague 
from  California  and  I  have  introduced, 
authorizing  an  international  project  to 
provide  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
treatment  of  this  sewage. 


THE  SUPREME  LAW  OF  THE  LAND 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  Piesident,  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Fortnightly  for  March  8. 
1960.  contained  an  article  entitled  "The 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Land."  written  by 
Judge  Everett  C  McKeage.  president 
of  the  Cahfornla  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, who  la  one  of  the  ablest  consti- 
tutional lawyers  of  America.  In  this  ar- 
ticle. Judge  McKeage  makes  it  crystal 
clear  tliat  a  decl&ion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Uie  United  States,  Interpretiivg 
the  Federal  Constitution,  la  not  the  au- 
preme  law  of  the  land.  In  order  that 
this  article  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Members  of  Congie.vs  and  to  those  of  our 
citi/ens  who  may  be  Interested  in  tiie  im- 
portant constitutional  question  with 
which  It  deals,  I  ask  unanlmoua  consent 
that  II  b«'  printed  in  Uie  body  of  Uir  Rjtc- 
oRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rk(X)hd. 
as  f(^llows■ 
iPrv>m  Uie  Public  UlllUlra  FurtiUglUly.  Mnr. 

a  i»eo| 

Tnt  SvrntuK  l>w  or  Ttts  Laicd 

iRt    the    Monnrnhle    Rverett    C     MrKeaire. 
prmldetit    Cnllfornla  P\ibllc  Utllltlr*  Com- 

inlaslon  > 

A  rlrcl»liin  lif  the  Sviprrrar  Omit  of  the 
Ur.ltod  suits  can  hardly  be  cousldcrrd  the 
fcuprpme  law  of  the  land,  for  svich  a  deci- 
sion Is  Ux)  truuslturv  and  mutable.  The 
court  dfcldos  ruses  und  thereby  makes  bind- 
ing decliirBtKins  ttfTeclli'.g  the  right  of  parties 
to  the  ciise.  but  the  Supnmc  C^url-  -uf  any 
oUicr    ctmrt  — cunnot    rri-utp    li\w» 

In  the  Srptrmber  34.  1050.  Is&ue  of  Pvibllc 
UtiUtles  Fortnightly.  Uiere  uppwired  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  author  which,  among  other 
things,  nssrrtoci  that  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
prome  Oi.urt  of  the  United  Stales,  Interpret- 
ing tlie  Federal  Constitution.  Is  not  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.' 

Tills  arUcle  provoked  a  number  of  com- 
munications to  the  auVlior,  some  support- 
ing his  view  and  others  not.  The  former 
greatly  outnumbered  the  latter.  One  In- 
quiry was  to  the  efTect:  "If  a  decision  of  the 
.Supreme  Court,  interpreting  the  Federal 
Constitution,  is  not  the  supreme  law  oX  the 


'  "Judicial    Superpovernment    and    Statee 
Rights."  vol.  64,  No.  7.  o.  ««. 


land,  what  Is   Jt'"     Thin  is  a  folr  question 
and  deserves  a  forihrlRht   answer. 

The  answer  Is  simply  this:  A  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  interpreting  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Is  merely  the  law  of  the 
case  In  which  such  decision  w»s  rendered 
and  nothing  more.  U  sucli  decision  Is 
treated  by  persons,  not  parties  to  the  case, 
fis  law,  Hucli  ucilt  r.  is  purely  voluntary  on 
their  part  No  i>erson  can  be  compelled  to 
ot^ey  the  mandate  of  a  court  Issued  In  a  liti- 
gation to  which  he  is  not  n  party,  either 
uciuiil  or  by  reiircsM.tiitlii!.  .'^luh  »  decision 
(  f  tlie  Supreme  Covin  may  not  be  pleiicled 
to  bar  an  action  concerning  Uic  siune  sub- 
ject but  between  persons  other  than  thus* 
parties  to  the  case  in  which  such  decision 
wiks  rendered.  This  is  a  fundan^cnt^tl  rule 
of  law  which  Is  deeply  Imbedded  in  the  irtt 
spirit  of  tills  NMlon. 

The  binding  cfTect  uf  a  final  decision  of  a 
court  upon  the  parties  to  the  case  Is  not 
because  the  decision  is  tlie  supreme  liiw  of 
the  iund  but  bocuuse  tiie  luw  uf  Uie  Ituid 
prescribes  tlmt  such  decision  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties  to  the  case  If  UUs 
were  not  true,  litigation  would  bo  endluaa 
between  Die  s;unc  pru-tlos  and  contio^ersios 
wuuld  never  be  resolved.  This  rule  of  luw 
Is  so  lUl  cmbrnclve  that  a  final  decision  of  a 
court.  If  Jurisdiction  exists.  Is  binding  and 
the  li»w  of  the  case  between  the  piiriles 
thereto,  even  though  It  be  conceded  thiu  the 
decialon  is  erroneous  from  the  standixMnt 
of  both  law  and  fact.  Thla  latUr  type  of 
decision  la  as  binding  on  the  partlM  to  the 
case  aa  one  which  is  a  most  profound  ea- 
poaltlon  of  the  law. 

This  UlusuatM  the  trtM  rule  of  law  as  to 
the  binding  efTect  of  dtcUlons  of  courts. 
whether  the  court  b«  a  oourt  of  f^rst  in- 
stance or  the  Supracne  Court  of  the  United 
StatM.  The  final  decision  of  a  oourt  binds 
the  parties  finally  and  conclualvely.  not  be- 
cause It  Is  the  supreme  lav  of  the  land,  but 
becauae  the  law  of  the  land  has  so  provided. 

The  Supreme  Court  la  In  no  dliferent  cate- 
gory than  any  other  court,  ao  fv  as  a  Qnal 
Usctalon  Is  oono*rned  To  aaaart  that  a  deci- 
sion itf  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United 
Mtatw,  Intarprating  Uke  Federal  Constitution 
or  intarpretlng  any  other  law.  Is  Uie  supreme 
law  of  the  land  Is  wholly  at  variance  with 
1(U>R-Mtahaal>ed  ranstllutlonal  principles 
and.  aa  Mr  Juatlot  NoimM  rvmarkad  in  oon> 
nectlun  wli-h  nAother  aubjei%  "It  won't 
wiuih  ' 

iNTiiaeamNo  coNrrrrtnioN 

The  only  Uilng  which  might  be  said  to  he 
Impliedly  to  the  cnrntrary  of  the  for»gv>lng 
is  tha  r*cent  statement  uf  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  aagregatlon  oasM  t^at  the  In- 
terpretation of  constitutional  provisions  con- 
tained In  Its  daelalons  is  Uie  supreme  law  of 
the  land  iCooprr  v  Aaron  (3M  US  1  IB  3 
L  ed.  ad  B.  17)  ). 

However,  if  the  Supreme  Ctiurt  In  that 
ra*e  meant  to  question  this  fundamental 
rule  as  to  the  reach  of  a  final  decision  nf 
that  or  any  other  court,  It  wt^>uld  become 
necesaary  to  overrxjle  and  throw  Into  the 
discard  a  host  of  final  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  on  the  point  While  It  would 
hardly  be  considered  neceesary  to  quote  au- 
thority in  support  of  a  principle  so  elemen- 
tary and  fundamental,  out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution,  the  following  is  cited  from  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
through  Mr  Clilel  Jusnce  Stone,  in  Uie 
case  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Siistcm  v. 
United  States  ( 1 19421  316  US.  407.  418,  86  L. 
ed.  1563,  1571.  44  Pur.  Ns.  411.  420j  : 

"Unlike  as  admlnlitrative  order  or  a  court 
Judgment  adjudicating  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, which  is  binding  only  on  the 
parties  to  the  particular  proceeding,  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  Is  ad- 
dressed to  and  sets  a  standard  of  conduct  for 
ail  to  whom  Its  terms  apply." 

This  language  speaks  for  Itself  and  needs 
no    esplanatlon    or    rationalisation. 
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Take  the  segregation  cases  as  an  example. 
The  action  of  the  Supreme  Covirt  In  those 
cases  Is  not  legally  binding  upon  persons,  not 
parties  to  those  cases.  One  may  respect  such 
decisions  but.  If  he  was  not  a  party  to  such 
cases  or  represented  by  a  party  thereto  or  was 
not  an  agent,  servant,  or  representative  of  a 
party  thereto,  he  Is  not  legally  bound  by  such 
decisions. 

Obviously,  this  must  be  true:  otherwise 
constitutional  due  process  would  become  a 
sham.  A  man  Is  still  entitled  to  his  day  in 
court. 

COURTS  NOT  LAWMAKERS,  BUT 

Courts  decide  cases  and  In  so  doing  make 
binding  declarations  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  parties  to  the  case  but  courts  cannot 
create  law.  although  they  violate  this  pro- 
hibition under  the  guise  of  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  worst  offender  of  them 
all  because  there  Is  no  agency  of  Govern- 
ment above  that  Court  which  can  effectively 
redress  such  prohibited  conduct.  All  courts 
protest  that  they  do  not  legislate  but,  under 
the  guise  of  Interpreting  the  law,  they.  In 
effect,  actually  do  legislate.  Of  course,  this 
Is  a  form  of  usurpation  of  legislative  author- 
ity which  all  condemn  but  which  Increases  as 
time  goes  on.  This  regrettable  situation  con- 
stitutes my  major  complaint. 

WHAT  HISTORY  TEACHES 

A  subject  so  fundamental  in  nature  as 
this  one  deserves  a  thorough  investigation. 
Therefore,  let  us  consult  the  highest  of  au- 
thority and  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning. 
Surely  the  authors  of  Judicial  supremacy 
should  make  credible  witnesses.  We  shall 
call  to  the  witness  stand  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  giant  In- 
tellect, but  who  adhered  to  the  wrong  phi- 
losophy Bear  In  mind  that  It  was  Hamil- 
ton who  contended  that  a  BUI  of  Rights  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  that  such  might  be  danger- 
ous. Remember  how  history  has  demon- 
strated Hamilton's  great  error  In  this  regard. 
Judged  by  the  public  estlnoatlon  of  those 
days.  John  Marshall  was  a  pigmy  as  com- 
pared to  Alexander  Hamilton.  Eloquently. 
Hamilton  expounded  In  "The  Federalist"  the 
Judicial  restraints  which  should  accompany 
Judicial  supremacy,  to  the  end  that  the 
Judges  only  Interpret  the  law,  not  make  law. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  his  pen  on  this 
great  subject: 

"Whoever  attentively  considers  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  power  must  perceive  that. 
In  a  government  in  which  they  are  separated 
from  each  other,  the  Judiciary,  from  the  na- 
ture of  Its  functions,  will  always  be  the  least 
dangerous  to  the  political  rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution, because  It  will  be  least  in  a  capac- 
ity to  annoy  or  injure  them.  The  Executive 
not  only  dispenses  the  honors,  but  holds  the 
sword  of  the  community.  The  Legislature 
not  only  commajids  the  purse,  but  prescribes 
the  rules  by  which  the  duties  aud  rights  of 
every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated.  The  Judi- 
ciary, on  the  contrary,  has  no  Influence  over 
either  the  sword  or  the  purse,  no  direction 
either  of  the  strength  or  of  the  wealth  of 
the  society,  and  can  take  no  active  resolu- 
tion whatever.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
neither  force  nor  will,  but  merely  Judgment, 
and  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid 
of  the  executive  arm  even  for  the  efQcacy  of 
Its  Judgments. 

"'Some  perplexity  respecting  the  rights  of 
the  courts  to  pronounce  legislative  acts 
void,  because  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
has  arisen  from  an  imagination  that  the 
doctrine  would  imply  a  superiority  of  the 
Judiciary  to  the  legislative  power.  It  is 
urged  that  the  authority  which  can  declare 
the  acta  of  another  void  must  necessarily  be 
superior  to  the  one  whose  acts  may  be  de- 
clared void.  As  this  doctrine  Is  of  great 
Importance   In   all    the   American    constitu- 


tions, a  brief  discussion  of  the  ground   on 
which  it  rests  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

"Tbere  Is  no  position  which  depends  on 
clearfr  principles  than  that  every  act  of  a 
delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  tl»e  commission  under  which  it  Is  exer- 
cised, is  void.  No  legislative  act.  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  can  be  valid. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  affirm  that  the 
deputy  is  greater  than  his  principal;  that 
the  servant  Is  above  his  master:  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  are  superior 
to  the  people  themselves;  that  men  acting 
by  vtrtue  of  powers  may  do  not  only  what 
their  powers  do  not  authorize,  but  what 
they  forbid 

"If  It  be  said  that  the  legislative  body  are 
themselves  the  constitutional  Judges  of  their 
own  powers,  and  that  the  construction  they 
put  upon  them  Is  conclusive  upon  the  other 
departments,  it  may  be  answered  that  this 
cannot  be  the  natural  presumption  where  it 
Is  not  to  be  collected  from  any  particular 
provisions  in  the  Constitution.  It  Is  not 
otherwise  to  be  supposed  that  the  Constl- 
tutloQi  could  intend  to  enable  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  to  substitute  their  will 
to  that  of  their  constituents.  It  Is  far  more 
rational  to  suppose  that  the  courts  were  de- 
signed to  be  an  intermediate  body  between 
the  people  and  the  legislature.  In  order, 
among  other  things,  to  keep  the  latter 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  their  au- 
thority. The  interpretation  of  the  laws  Is 
the  proper  and  peculiar  province  of  the 
courts.  A  constitution  is,  in  fact,  and  must 
be  regarded  by  the  Judges,  as  a  fundamental 
law.  It  therefore  belongs  to  them  Ui  ascer- 
tain its  meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
any  particular  act  proceeding  from  the  leg- 
islative body  If  there  should  happ>en  to  be 
an  irreconcilable  variance  between  the  two, 
that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and 
validity  ought,  of  course,  to  be  preferred;  or. 
In  other  words,  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  the  statute,  the  intention  of  the 
people  to  the  Intention  of  their  agents. 

'"Nor  does  this  conclusion  by  any  means 
suppose  a  superiority  of  the  Judicial  to  the 
legislative  power.  It  only  suppxjses  that  the 
power  of  the  people  is  superior  to  both:  and 
that  where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  de- 
clare<l  In  Its  statutes,  stands  In  opposition 
to  that  of  the  people,  declared  In  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Judges  ought  to  be  governed 
by  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  They 
ought  to  regulate  their  decisions  by  the  fun- 
damemtal  laws,  rather  than  by  those  which 
are  not  fundamental. 

"'Tills  exercise  of  Judicial  discretion.  In  de- 
termining between  two  contradictory  laws. 
Is  exampllfled  In  a  familiar  Instance.  It  not 
uncommonly  happens  that  there  are  two 
statutes  existing  at  one  time,  clashing  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  each  other,  and  neither 
of  them  containing  any  repealing  clause  or 
exprasslon.  In  such  a  case  it  Is  the  province 
of  the  courts  to  liquidate  and  ftx  their  mean- 
ing and  operation.  So  far  as  they  can.  by 
any  talr  construction,  be  reconciled  to  each 
other,  reason  and  law  conspire  to  dictate  that 
this  should  be  done;  where  this  is  Imprac- 
ticable. It  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
give  effect  to  one  In  exclusion  of  the  other. 
The  rule  which  has  obtained  in  the  courts 
for  determining  their  relative  validity  Is. 
that  the  last  In  order  of  time  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  first. 

"Bot  this  Is  a  mere  rule  of  construction. 
not  derived  from  any  positive  law,  but  from 
the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing.  It  is 
a  rul«  not  enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legis- 
lative provision,  but  adopted  by  themselves, 
as  consonant  to  truth  and  propriety,  for  the 
direction  of  their  conduct  as  interpreters  of 
the  law.  They  thought  It  reasonable  that 
between  the  Interfering  acts  of  an  equal 
authority;  that  which  was  the  last  Indica- 
tion of  Its  will  should  have  the  preference. 

"But  In  regard  to  the  Interfering  acts  of  a 
superior   and   subordinate    authority,    of   an 


original  and  derivative  power,  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  converse 
of  that  rule  as  proper  to  be  followed  They 
teach  us  that  the  prior  act  of  a  superior 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act 
of  an  inferior  and  subordinate  authority: 
and  that  accordingly,  whenever  a  particular 
statute  contravenes  the  Constitution.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Judicial  tribunals  to  ad- 
here to  the  latter  and  disregard  the  former. 
"It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the 
courts,  on  the  pretense  of  a  repugnancy,  may 
substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the  consti- 
tutional Intentions  of  the  legislature  This 
might  as  well  happen  In  the  case  of  two 
contradictory  statutes;  or  it  might  .xs  well 
happen  in  every  adjudication  upon  any 
single  statute.  The  courts  must  declare  the 
sense  of  the  law;  and  If  they  should  be  dis- 
posed to  exercise  will  instead  of  Judgment, 
the  consequence  would  equally  be  the  sub- 
stitution of  their  pleasure  to  that  of  the 
legislative  body  The  observation.  If  It 
prove  anything,  would  prove  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  Judges  distinct  from  that 
body  "  ("The  Federalist.  '  Everyman's  Li- 
brary— 519.   pp.  395-399). 

JUDICIAL  RESTRAINT  IN  PRACTIC* 

The  utter  fallacy  of  Hamilton's  reasoning 
was  and  Is  that  courts  pay  lip  service  to  the 
rules  on  Judicial  restraint  which  he  ex- 
pounded and  honor  their  observance  by  their 
continual  breach  History  Irrefutably  proves 
that  this  Is  so  and  one  need  not  look  for 
proof  beyond  the  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  when  read  In  connection  with  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  that  Court.  This  may 
be  repeated  In  every  State  of  this  Union,  as 
applied  to  State  courts.  Courts,  generally, 
Just  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  Hamil- 
ton's teachings  on  the  subject  of  Judicial 
restraint.  However,  they  did  follow  his 
philosophy  of  Judicial  supremacy,  as  history 
unmistakably  records 

Let  us  call  as  a  second  witness.  John  Mar- 
shall who.  for  34  years,  was  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Following  the  Hamlltonlan  philosophy,  Mar- 
shall had  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  Judicial  restraint  In  the  benchmark  case 
of  O!fborn  v   Bank  of  the  United  States: 

"Courts  are  the  mere  Instruments  of  the 
law.  and  can  will  nothing.  When  they  are 
said  to  exercise  a  discretion,  it  Is  a  mere  legal 
discretion,  a  discretion  to  be  exercised  In  dis- 
cerning the  course  prescribed  by  law;  and. 
when  that  Is  discerned,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  follow  it  Judicial  power  is  never  ex- 
ercised for  the  purr>ose  of  glvine;  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  Judge;  always  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  legislature;  or. 
In  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law""  (22 
US  738.  866,  6  L.  ed   204.  234) . 

It  would  be  idle  to  present  the  mountains 
of  evidence  which  exist  showing  the  utter 
dl.sregard  by  the  courts  of  the  principle  there 
proclaimed  by  Marshall:  not  only  by  Mar- 
shall, himself,  but  by  the  Supreme  Court  over 
the  years.  Both  the  prevailing  and  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  that  Court  leave  no  doubt 
on  this  point. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  this  discussion 
is  revealed  by  the  argument  put  forth  by 
the  opponents  of  Judicial  supremacy  at  the 
time  the  great  debate  was  on  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted 
Let  Hamilton  tell  us  about  this.  I  quote 
from  "The  Federalist.  "  Alexander  Hamilton 
speaking: 

"The  arguments,  or  rather  suggestions. 
up>on  which  this  charge  is  founded,  are  to 
this  effect:  "The  authority  of  the  proposed 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  Is 
to  be  a  separate  and  Independent  body  will 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature  The 
power  of  construing  the  laws  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  will  enable 
that  Court  to  mold  them  into  whatever 
shape  It  may  think  proper;  especially  as  Ita 
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decisions  will  not  be  in  any  manner  subject 
to  the  revision  or  correction  of  the  legislative 
body.  This  Is  as  unprecedented  as  It  is  dan- 
gerous. In  Britain,  the  Judicial  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  resides  In  the  Hotiso  of  Lords, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislature;  and  this 
part  of  the  British  Government  has  been  Im- 
itated In  the  State  constitutions  in  general. 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States,  can  at  any  time 
rectify,  by  law,  the  exceptionable  decisions 
of  their  respective  courts.  But  the  errors  and 
usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  be  uncontrollable  and 
remediless."  This,  upon  examination,  will 
be  found  to  be  made  up  altogether  of  false 
reasoning  upon  misconceived  fact"  ("The 
Federalist."  ETveryman's  Library— 519,  p  411). 
I  leave  to  the  candid  mind,  who  has  read 
history,  the  decision  whether  or  not  experi- 
ence has  proven  Hamilton  right  or  whether 
his  opponents  saw  more  clearly  than  he  did. 
The   record   speaks   for   Itself. 

MARSHALL   AND    HAMILTONIAN    IDEAS 

That  John  Marshall,  after  he  became  Chief 
Justice,  adopted  the  Hamlltonlan  philosophy 
In  practice,  as  applied  to  Judicial  Invtillda- 
tlon  of  the  acts  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive, cannot  be  doubted  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  opinions  abound  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hamilton's  contribution  to  "The 
Federalist  "  However.  In  order  to  follow 
Hamilton's  philosophy.  Marshall  threw  out 
of  the  window  his  own  convictions  on  this 
subject. 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  point. 
read  the  following  from  Marshall's  brief,  as 
counsel.  In  the  case  of  Ware  v.  Hylton.  which 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to 
his  becoming  Chief  Justice: 

"The  legislative  authority,  of  any  country, 
can  only  be  restrained  by  Its  own  municipal 
constitution.  This  is  a  principle  that  springs 
from  the  very  nature  of  society;  and  the 
Judicial  authority  can  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  law;  unless  such  a 
Jurisdiction  Is  expres.«ily  given  by  the  consti- 
tution. It  Is  not  necessary  to  enquire  how 
the  Judicial  authority  should  act.  If  the  leg- 
islature were  evidently  to  violate  any  of  the 
laws  of  God:  but  property  is  the  creature  of 
civil  society  and  subject.  In  all  'resp>ects.  to 
the  disposition  and  control  of  civil  institu- 
tions"  (3  Dallas  199.  211.  1  L    ed    568,  673). 

Clearly  John  Marshall,  at  the  time  he 
argued  the  Ware  case,  did  not  believe  in  the 
claimed  authority  of  the  Judiciary  to  declare 
invalid  acts  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government.  We  must  assume 
that  Marshall  weis  sincere  when  he  argued  In 
that  ca.«!e  against  such  claimed  .authority  be- 
cause he  must  have  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
refused  to  the  Judiciary  such  authority,  al- 
though such  a  grant  was  suggested. 

niANKrURTER    ON    LEGISLATION    BT    COURTS 

It  would  not  be  doing  Justice  to  this  sub- 
ject of  courts  invading  the  legislative  field 
without  reading  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
Introductory  statement  to  his  book.  "Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  and  the  Supreme  Court," 
which  he  wrote  In  1938.  prior  to  his  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Be- 
cause this  statement  is  so  forthright,  un- 
equivocal, and  refreshing,  it  Is  set  out  In  full 
as  follows: 

"The  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
record  fewer  explosive  periods  If.  from  the 
beginning,  there  had  been  a  more  continu- 
ous awareness  of  the  role  of  the  Court  in 
the  dynamic  process  of  American  society. 
Lawyers,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  failed  to 
lay  bare  that  the  law  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  enmeshed  In  the  country's  history;  his- 
torians no  less  have  seemed  to  miss  the  fact 
that  the  country's  history  Is  enmeshed  In 
the  law  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Normally 
historians,  much  more  than  lawyers,  guide 
the  general  understanding  of  our  institu- 
tions.    But    historians   have.   In    the    main. 


allowed  only  the  most  spectacular  deci- 
sions— the  Dred  Scott  controversy  or  the 
legal  tender  cases — to  Intrude  upon  the  flow 
of  national  development  through  their  vol- 
uminous pages.  The  vital  share  of  the  court 
in  the  interplay  of  the  country's  political 
and  economic  forces  has  largely  escaped 
their  attention.  Not  unnaturally  the  court 
has  been  outside  the  permanent  focus  of  the 
historian's  eye.  For  the  momentum  of  the 
court's  Influence  has  been  achieved  undra- 
matlcally  and  imperceptibly,  like  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  a  coral  reef,  as  the  cumulative 
product  of  hundreds  of  cases  Individually 
unexciting  and  seemingly  even  unlmjxjrtant. 
but  in  their  total  effect  powerfully  telling  In 
the  pulls  and  pressures  of  society.  And  so  the 
rather  arid  doctrines  of  lawyers  have  largely 
held  the  field.  This  has  had  two  unfortunate 
aspects.  The  public  has  been  denied  under- 
standing of  the  Intimate  share  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  affairs  of  States  and  Na- 
tion; the  Supreme  Court  has  been  deprived 
of  that  healthy  play  of  Informed  criticism 
from  without  which  Is  Indispensable  for  the 
vitality  of  every  Institution. 

"The  technical  forms  in  which  Issues  come 
before  the  Court  and  the  professional  atmos- 
phere which  dominates  opinions,  have  helped 
to  build  up  the  tradition  of  the  Court  as  a 
body  quite  dissociated  from  the  conflicts  of 
politics.  To  be  sure,  some  business  of  the 
Court  Is  of  a  strictly  technical  nature.  These 
matters  are  Important,  of  course;  but.  on  the 
whole,  they  are  limited  in  their  scope  to  the 
Interests  of  the  immediate  litigants  and 
others  similarly  circumstanced.  Lawyers  call 
it  properly  enough,  private  litigation.  But  of 
this  there  was  much  more  before  the  Court 
100  years  ago  than  50  years  ago,  more  50 
years  ago  than  25  years  ago.  and  today  it 
might  fairly  be  characterized  as  a  minor 
aspect  of  the  activities  of  the  Court.-  Such 
litigation — that  is,  ordinary  controversies 
between  Jones  and  Smith — would  never  have 
made  the  Court  the  storm  center  of  politics 
it  has  sometimes  become  It  Is  the  Court's 
put  lie  business  that  has  excited  public 
Inttrest. 

"Prom  the  very  beginning  the  Cotirt  has 
had  business  which  in  form  was  an  ordinary 
lawsuit  but  which  affected  the  Nation  as 
much  as  action  either  by  the  Congress  or  by 
the  President.  The  raw  material  of  modem 
government  Is  business.  Taxation,  utility 
regulation,  agricultural  control,  labor  rela- 
tions, housing,  banking  and  finance,  control 
of  the  security  market — all  our  major  domes- 
tic issues — are  phases  of  a  single  central 
problem;  namely,  the  Interplay  of  economic 
enterprise  and  government.  These  are  the 
Issues  which  for  more  than  a  generation 
have  dominated  the  calendar  of  the  Court. 
For  the  special  function  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  our  scheme  of  things  is  to  mediate 
between  the  IndUidual  and  government,  and 
to  mark  the  boundaries  between  State  and 
National  action.  The  Court  is  the  final  au- 
thority in  adjusting  the  relationships  of  the 
Individual  to  the  separate  States,  of  the 
Individual  to  the  United  States,  of  the  48 
States  to  one  another,  aud  of  the  States  to 
the  Union. 

"The  Supreme  Court  exercises  this  tremen- 
dous authority  as  interpreter  of  clauses  of 
the  Constitution.  But  the  clauses  which 
are  interpreted  differ  drastically  In  their 
nature  and  history,  and  therefore  present 
sharply  different  problems  for  Interpretation. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  types  of  con- 
stitutional clauses.  First  are  specific  pro- 
visions designed  to  guard  against  the  re- 
currence of  well-defined  historic  grievances 
or  to  impose  some  specific  limitation  of  power 
either  U}K)n  the  States  or  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment In  the  distribution  of  authority 
under  our  federalism.     These  pro\4slons  are 


so  definite  in  their  terms  and  in  their  history 
that  they  canalize  Interpretation  within  nar- 
row limits.  For  that  reason  they  are  seldom 
brought  Into  question  and  e\'en  more  rarely 
excite  conflicting  views  about  their  meaning 
■Whether  a  'fact  tried  by  a  Jury'  has  been  're- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States' 
otherwise  than  'according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law.'  whether  a  crime  Is  'Infamous,' 
whether  a  tax  Is  laid  upon  articles  exported 
from  any  State,  even  whether  the  prohibition 
against  'unreasonable  searches  and  seizures" 
has  been  violated,  allow  comparatively  meager 
play  for  individual  Judgment  as  to  policy: 
they  are  neither  frequent  nor  fighting  issues 
before  the  Court 

"In  the  second  category  are  the  broad,  un- 
defined clauses  of  the  Constitution  setting 
out  standards  of  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  doc- 
trines of  government  not  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  but  derived  from  assumptions 
regarding  its  purposes.  These  clauses  and 
implicit  doctrines  of  the  Constitution  bring 
very  different  problems  to  the  court  from 
those  Just  Indicated.  Words  like  liberty'  and 
'property,'  phrases  like  "regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,'  'due  process  of 
law,'  'equal  protection  of  the  laws,'  doctrines 
like  those  of  the  separation  of  powers  and 
the  nondelegability  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion, are  the  foundation  for  judicial  action 
upon  the  whole  appalling  domain  of  social 
and  economic  fact.  But  phrases  like  'due 
process  of  law'  are,  as  an  able  judge  once 
expressed  It,  of  "convenient  vagueness.'  = 
Their  ambiguity  Is  such  that  the  Court  is 
compelled  to  put  meaning  into  the  Constitu- 
tion not  to  take  It  out.  Such  features  of 
the  Constitution  render  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate a  favorite  quotation  of  John  Chlpman 
Gray:  'Whoever  hath  an  absolute  authority 
to  Interpret  any  written  or  spoken  law.  It  is 
he  who  is  truly  the  lawgiver  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  and  not  the  person  who  first 
wrote  or  spoke  them."  *  Thus,  in  deciding 
whether  an  act  of  Congress  is  a  deprivation 
of  property  or  a  Massachusetts  tax  is  an  un- 
due burden  on  interstate  commerce,  the 
scope  for  interpreting  the  Constitution  is  rel- 
atively wide  and  the  opportunity  for  exer- 
cising individual  notions  of  policy  corre- 
spondingly free.  This  Is  the  most  active  and 
controversial  sphere  of  Supreme  Court  litiga- 
tion. Within  it  the  Justices  are  cartogra- 
phers who  give  temporary  location  but  do  not 
ultimately  define  the  ever-shifting  bound- 
aries between  State  and  National  power,  be- 
tween freedom  and  authority. 

"It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Judges  are  not 
merely  expert  reporters  of  preexisting  law. 
Because  of  the  free  play  of  Judgment  allowed 
by  the  Constitution,  Judges  inevitably  fash- 
Ion  law.  And  law  is  one  of  the  shaping 
forces  of  society.  That  is  why  to  neglect  the 
Supreme  Court's  role  In  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic history  is  to  omit  vital  factors  of  the 
story.  The  Supreme  Court  gives  direction  to 
economic  forces,  especially  to  the  pace  and 
the  range  of  their  Incidence.  No  matter  how 
powerful  the  pressures  behind  the  use  of  the 
corporation  as  an  instrument  of  enterprise, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  enormously  furthered  corporate  growth 

"We  speak  of  the  court  as  though  it  were 
an  abstraction.  To  be  sure,  the  court  is  an 
institution,  but  individuals,  with  all  their 
diversities  of  endowment,  experience,  and 
outlook,  determine  Its  actions.  The  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  the  history  of 
an  abstraction,  but  the  analysis  of  individ- 
uals acting  as  a  court  who  make  decisions 
and  lay  down  doctrines,  and  of  other  Indi- 
viduals, their  successors,  who  refine,  modify. 


=  "The  Business  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
by  Felix  Frankfurter  and  J.  M.  Landis  (New 
York,  1928),  p. 302 


'"Due  Process  of  Law — Today,"  by  C  M. 
Hough,  Harvard  Law  Review,  XXXII  (Jan- 
uary 1919),  p.  218. 

♦From  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Hoadley, 
quoted  In  Gray.  "The  Nature  and  Sources  of 
the  Lav."  (2d  ed.,  New  York,  1921 1,  pp. 
102,  125,  172. 
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and  sometimes  even  ovemile  the  decisions 
of  their  pTedecessors,  reinterpreting  and 
transmuting  their  doctrines.  In  law,  also, 
men  make  a  difference.  It  would  deny  all 
meaning  to  history  to  believe  that  the  course 
of  events  would  have  been  the  same  If 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  had  the  naming  of 
Spencer  Roane  to  the  place  to  which  John 
Adams  called  John  Marshall,  or  If  Roscoe 
Conkllng  rather  than  Morrison  R.  Walte 
had  headed  the  Court  before  which  came 
the  Gran^r  legislation.  The  evolution  of 
finance  capital  in  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  of  American  history  after  the  Re- 
construction period,  would  hardly  have  been 
the  same  If  the  views  of  men  like  Mr  Jus- 
tice Miller  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  had  dom- 
inated the  decisions  of  the  Court  from  the 
Civil  War  to  Theodore  R.X)sevelt'3  admin- 
istration. There  Is  no  Inevitability  In  his- 
tory except  as  men  make  it." 

In  my  opinion,  this  statement  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  exposes  the  complete  un- 
reality of  the  claim  that  ours  Is  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  It  Is  worth 
reading  many  times  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  philosophy  implied  in  this  statement, 
but  It  Is  substantially  tru*?. 

In  addition  to  the  article  by  the  author. 
adverted  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  piece, 
I  desire  to  call  the  reader'?;  attention  to  the 
case  of  Smith  v.  AllicTight  321  US.  649.  665. 
666,  88  L  ed.  987.  998) .  wherein  It  Is  Implied, 
by  citing  with  approval  the  dissent  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brandcls  In  the  case  of  Burnet  v. 
Corcmado  OW  <fr  Ca3  Co  1 285  US.  393.  405- 
413,  76  L.  ed.  815.  823-8-28).  that  the  Court 
will  be  inclined  to  "reinterpret"  its  former 
decisions  on  constitutional  issues,  where  It 
appears  that  such  decisions  are  erroneous 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  correct  such 
error  throiieh  legislative  action  so  as  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  such  dec'.sior.s.  Such  a 
philosophy  is  Judlci.al  supremacy  run  wild 
Philosophy  of  this  quality  does  not.  In  my 
opinion,  comport  at  all  with  the  ethos  of 
a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  In 
other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  will  Judge 
of  the  needs  of  the  body  politic  and  render 
a  decision  accordingly  by  overruling  prior 
decisions. 

My  final  thought  Is  this :  If  It  be  supposed 
that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  inter- 
preting the  Federal  Constitution,  becomes 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  then  It  follows 
that  a  subsequent  decision  of  that  Court 
overruling  that  decision  (this  has  happened 
many  times — the  segregation  cases  are  an 
example)  would  result  in  the  Supreme  Court 
setting  aside  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
In  such  circumstances.  It  would  have  to  be 
then  adm.ltted  that  the  Supreme  Court  i.s  an 
absolute  superlesrlslattire  with  the  unre- 
strained authority  to  xrwke  and  revoke  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  at  its  will. 

This  illustration  underlines  the  utter  im- 
permissibility of  the  contention  that  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  interpreting  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  Invalidity  of  such  a  Judicial  philosophy 
Is  ob\-lnus.  The  supreme  law  of  the  land 
could  change  from  day  to  day  because  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  changed 
their  views  or  new  members  hnd  come  on 
the  Court.  The  Federal  Constitution 
cannot  be  made  to  rest  upon  such  evident 
Judicial  quicksands. 


ComT  Decisions  Oftfn  Reversed 
Judicial  history  abounds  with  instances 
where  the  same  court  decided  the  .same  is- 
sue contrarily  in  the  s.;me  case  or  in  dif- 
ferent cases  within  relatively  short  perlcxls 
of  time,  because  either  one  or  more  of  the 
Judges  of  the  court  entertained  changed 
vi<iws  or  new  members  came  on  the  court. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  outstanding  example  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  cite  the  legal  tender  cases,  the 
Income  tax  cases,  and  the  flag  salute  cases, 


wherein  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion were  at  Issue  and  were  Interpreted,  the 
Supreme  Court  first  holding  one  way  and 
then  Rhortly  thereafter  holding  the  exact 
opposite.  There  are  other  instances  of  case>s 
of  thlj  kind  It  Is  little  wonder  that  a  de- 
cision of  thiit  Court  could  hardly  be  called 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  A  court  de- 
cision Is  toe  transitory  and  mutable  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  iLS  hist/ory  has  so  abundioitly  demon- 
strated by  ^he  cases  Just  cited.  The  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  is  not  that  ephemeral, 
evanescent,  and  flexible. 


Washtscton  W.arned  Against  It 

Hamilton's  and  Marshall's  words  expound- 
ing judicial  rectitude  should  be  the  rule,  but, 
in  practice,  r.he  contrary  has  been  true.  This 
Lb  all  the  more  reason  for  erecting  bulwarks 
to  safeguard  the  law  against  Judicial  In- 
fractlan.  The  moral  sermon  of  Marshall  in 
the  OsrtJorn  case  does  state  the  llniita  of  Ju- 
dicial action  and  anything  beyond  that  1b 
plain.  Unadulterated  usurpation,  matters  not 
under  what  guise  or  euphemism  it  m.as- 
querades.  It  was  changed  by  usurpation 
which  George  WsLshington  so  strongly  warned 
against  in  ills  Farewell  Address  to  the  Re- 
public, 


SENATOR  MURRAY  OP  MONTANA 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  just  received  an  editorial  written 
by  the  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin, Mr.  Riley  H.  Allen,  in  which  he 
pays  hone  -  to  the  great  Senator  from 
Montana.  J.mizs  E.  Murray,  who  has  an- 
nounced h  s  plan  to  retire  from  active 
elective  political  life. 

I  a.Hk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordere'i  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[prom  -he  Honolulu  St.-u--Bulletlnl 
Hawa  :i  Honors  Setnatoe  Murray 

HawUl's  two  US.  Senators  have  appro- 
priately rec  )gnlzed  the  friendly  efforts  of 
Senator  James  E.  Mt-RRAT.  of  Montana,  to  get 
statehOtxi  for  our  territory. 

In  Washiiigton  yesterday,  Senators  Hiram 
L.  FoNc  and  Oren  E  Long  spoke  before  the 
Senate  Inteiior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  which  Senator  Mctiray  Is  the  longtime 
chairman.  They  wholeheeirteflly  praLsed  his 
efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

It  is  H  tribute  In  which  all  Hawaii  can  hap- 
pily j(jin. 

Senator  Murray  has  been  long  a  supporter 
of  Hawaii  statehood — even  at  a  time  when 
many  ^(  his  Democratic  colleagues,  particu- 
larly tbose  of  the  South,  were  voting  regu- 
larly against  the  statehood  bills. 

Senator  Murray  Is  retiring  from  active 
electiva  fxill'ics  because  of  age.  He  leaves  a 
record  of  distinction  and  is  honored  on 
•both  Udes  of  the  aisles"— by  Republicans 
and  Democr:i.t6  alike. 

Hawaii  sends  him  Aloha  and  admiration. 


THE   EAST- WEST  CENTER 

Mr.  iLONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
the  report  submitted  to  Congress  last 
January  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  6  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  19.59.  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posed Eas^-West  Center  be  established 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  this  view  is  concurred  in  by  a  great 
number   of  distinguished  scholars  who 


have  served  as  visiting  professors  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  recent  years  and 
who,  therefore,  know  firsthand  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  school  and  its  unique 
qualities  which  make  it  the  obvious  site 
for  the  proposed  Ea.st-West  Center. 

In  view  of  our  recent  action  to  author- 
ize the  cieation  of  the  East-West  Center. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
marks of  these  scholars  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETl  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair  > .     I.s  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

T.  H.  Tslen.  associate  professor  of  Chinese, 
department  of  oriental  languages.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago: 

"As  a  visiting  professor  of  Asian  studies 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  last  sununer.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  unique 
advantages  of  the  Islands  as  a  meeting  point 
for  East  and  West.  I  am  proud  of  the  fore- 
sight and  effort*  which  the  University  of 
Hawaii  has  been  devoting  to  the  develop- 
ment of  understanding  of  Asia  throughout 
the  last  several  decades. 

"I  have  learned  that  the  University  of 
Hawaii  was  one  of  the  very  few  American 
universities  to  develop  a  full  program  on 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  early  as  1930.  At 
about  that  time,  the  university  announced: 
'Standing  midway  between  continental 
America  and  the  Orient,  Hawaii  must  un- 
derstand the  Orient  as  well  as  the  Occident. 
Mare  than  usual  attention  Is  therefore  given 
to  the  languages,  literature,  phlloeophy.  and 
history  of  the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Pa- 
cific' I  believe  that  It  was  the  first  uni- 
versity In  this  country  to  offer  courses  in 
the  Japanese  Language,  and  that  univer- 
sities on  the  mainland  did  not  teach  the 
Japanese  language  untU  more  than  a  decade 
later  Around  1930  its  program  on  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  ranked  third  among  major  in- 
stitutions offering  the  largest  number  of 
such  courses  in  the  United  States. 

"These  are  merely  a  few  points  indicat- 
ing that  Hawaii  has  the  jjeople  and  re6<}urce8 
to  make  It  an  Ideal  place  fiTr  establishment 
of  a  center  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional understanding  and  Improvement  of 
relations  betwe<»n  the  United  States  and 
many  Asian  and  Pacific  countries." 

Hubert  C.  Heffner.  professor  of  dramatic 
literature,  Indiana  University: 

"In  1958  I  was  a  Carnegie  visiting  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  gain  as  wide  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Institution  as  pxxislble  I  wii*  dee{>- 
ly  Imoreseed.  not  only  with  the  Institution 
as  a  center  of  higher  education,  but  also 
with  the  cosmopolitan  attitude  that  pre- 
vailed upon  the  campus.  Students  from 
many  nations  are  enrolled  there.  This  Is 
only  natural  since,  as  you  know.  Honolulu 
Is  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  For  some  years  the 
university  has  sponsored  a  summer  program 
of  considerable  significance  devoted  to  Asia 
and  Eastern  thought.  Moreover,  they  have 
a  series  of  programs  In  Oriental  language, 
literature,  civilization,  and  culture.  Many 
scholars  from  the  Orient  have  at  one  lime 
or  another  lectured  on  the  campus  and 
served  on  the  faculty. 

"Hawaii  Itself  Is  a  magnificent  showcase 
for  the  Orient,  exhibiting  the  Americaniza- 
tion from  citizens  of  various  religions  and 
races  amicably  living  together.  Intermarry- 
ing, and  operating  our  .\merican  democratic 
Institution.  It  seems  U>  me  In  that  resp>ect 
alone,  the  University  of  Hawaii  is  a  natural 
selection  for  the  establish  .men  t  of  the  pro- 
posed center.  I  was  Impressed,  too,  with 
the  high  quality  of  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel.    Shortly  after  I  went  there  as  Ciu-- 
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negle  visiting  professor.  Hawaii  selected  a 
highly  competent  and  dynamic  president 
whom  I  know  only  by  his  reputation  I  did. 
however,  meet  the  ^nher  administrative  of- 
ficers of  the  institution  and  in  every  In- 
stance was  impressed  with  the  caliber  of  the 
man  and  the  quality  of  his  performance" 

Hubert  C.  Armstrong,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. Claremont  Graduate  School,  Claremont, 
Calif.: 

"Having  spent  2  years  In  the  Orient  and 
considerable  time  in  the  islands  on  a  re- 
search project  as  well  as  teaching  in  the 
university  there,  I  feel  that  no  other  place 
in  the  world  wov'd  be  as  suitable  for  produc- 
tive activity  In  lurthering  the  relations  be- 
tween America  and  the  Orient  Tills  could 
be  one  means  of  succeeding  In  peace  as  well 
as  we  do  in  war  " 

Dugald  S  Arbuckle.  professor  of  education. 
Bfjston  University 

"A  project  of  this  nature  Is  greatly  needed 
to  Improve  the  relationships  between  the 
people  of  America  and  the  people  of  Asia 
I  have  had  the  pri\  ilege  of  workiivg  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  several  years  ago,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  more  logical  a  place  to 
establish  such  a  center  " 

CorteE  A  M  Ewlng.  research  professor  of 
government.    University   of    Oklahoma: 

"Your  university  ji  In  an  enviable  tactical 
position  and  It  has  the  responsibility  for 
synthesizing  the  philosophies  and  cultures 
of  East  and  West  •  •  •  Hawan  Is  Ideally 
situated  geographically  and  magnificently 
qualified  culturally  to  serve  as  the  site  for 
such  a  cultural  center  The  university  there 
Is  already  filling  such  a  role  for  a  limited 
area  Both  facilities  and  area  should  be  ex- 
panded for  the  t>en«flt  of  American  relations 
with  Oceania  and  the  Orient  The  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  has  a  novel  but  very  useful 
function  to  perform  as  an  Integrating  agent 
between  Oriental  and  Western  cultures" 

Herbert  Felgl.  director.  Minnesota  Center 
for  PhlloBophy  of  Science,  University  of 
Minnesota: 

'During  the  4'-i  months  of  my  residence 
there  I  gained  the  most  favorab'.e  impressions 
of  the  university  and  of  the  many  related 
activities  at  Honolulu  The  place  simply 
radiates  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  no  doubt  even 
more  enhanced  since  the  attainment  of 
statehood  last  year  The  University  of 
Hawaii  has  In  many  respects  already  acquired 
the  role  of  strategically  located  meeting  place 
of  East  and  West  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  eagernes.-?  and  the  abilities  of  many 
students  from  the  C>rient 

"I  had  occasion  tc  read  the  proceedings  of 
the  East-West  philjsophy  meetings  (1939, 
1949.  and  1959)  arranged  and  organized 
under  the  wise  anc  effective  leadership  of 
Prof  Charles  A,  Moore  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii's  phlkjsophy  department.  I  have  also 
obtained  quite  a  few  impressions  of  the  con- 
tinual Interchange  of  Oriental  and  American 
Ideas  In  various  fields  of  science,  art,  religion, 
and  education.  Although  much  more  than 
mere  beginnings,  these  fruitful  activities  cer- 
tainly deserve  a  much  broader  base  for  future 
expansion 

"I  am  sure  I  need  not  explain  to  you  the 
paramount  Importance,  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent world  situation,  of  the  program  en- 
visaged for  the  proposed  Center.  Mutual 
understanding  of  East  and  West  In  all  areas 
of  learning,  planning,  and  action  Is  surely 
one  of  the  most  constructive  tasks  and  most 
hopeful  endeavors  to  be  tackled." 

James  L  Hymes.  Jr.,  chairman,  childhood 
education  department,  University  of  Mary- 
land: 

"1  had  the  opportunity  during  the  summer 
of  1958  to  be  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  That  short  firsthand  ex- 
perience deeply  Impressed  me  with  the 
unique  opportunity  the  University  of  Hawaii 
has  to  serve  as  a  cultural  bridge  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  •  •  ♦  I  feel  this 
would    be    a   step    with    tremendous   impact 


on    our    whole    relationships    with    all    the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  area   " 

Eklward  Joseph  Shoben,  Jr.,  professor. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University: 

"Quite  aside  from  the  vital  fact  that  the 
development  of  this  Institution  would  have 
an  Important  bearing  on  general  education 
In  both  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  among 
American  scholars  generally,  it  has  an  Im- 
plication that  strikes  me  of  still  greater 
significance  There  are  few  places  in  the 
world  where  Asians  and  Westerners  have 
proved  their  capacity  to  get  on  together  as 
effectively  as  in  Hawaii  Merely  making  this 
fact  more  vi.slble  to  Asiatic  leaders  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Asian  nations  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  central  importance. 
But  to  establish  a  cultural  center  for  the 
mutual  training  of  Asiatics  and  Caucasians 
In  a  place  of  such  relative  accessibility  In 
the  Pacific  as  Hawaii  and  to  make  possible 
the  sharing  of  research  and  edticational  proc- 
esses on  the  part  of  people  from  both  the 
East  and  the  West  are  moves  that  impress 
many  of  us  as  a  most  enlightened  form  of 
Implementing  a  policy  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tuality We  have  much  to  learn  from  Asians. 
Just  as  we  have  much  to  offer  them  There 
are  few  contexts  In  which  this  kind  of  Inter- 
change can  take  place  so  well  as  In  a  well- 
planned  educational  endeavor.  Having 
taught  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  twice 
spent  time  In  our  50th  State.  I  can  attest 
to  the  practicality,  utility,  and  unique  ad- 
vantages of  Hawaii  as  a  lcx^ale  for  this  enor- 
mously desirable  venture" 

Edward  H  LaFYanchl,  chairman,  educa- 
tional administration.  University  of  Southern 
California: 

"I  have  spent  some  time  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  am  strongly  Impressed  with 
the  potential  which  that  university  has  to 
become  such  a  center.  It«  lr>catlon  Is  ideal. 
The  university  personnel  are  capable  and 
the  entire  setting  Is  very  favorable.  In  fact, 
general  conditions  have  been  such  that  the 
university  already  has  taken  on  some  of  the 
aspects  of  such  a  center  very  successfully. 
I  am  sure  anything  which  can  be  done  to 
promote  this  work  would  be  profitable  to 
our  entire  Nation." 

Richard  B  Morris,  chairman,  history  de- 
partment. Columbia  University: 

"I  am  indeed  very  much  excited  about  the 
profKJsal  for  a  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  between  East  and  West 
which  you  are  planning  to  set  up  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  I  think  this  Is  a  brU- 
Uant  Idea  and  that  It  will  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  " 

Richard  Armoiu-,  professor  of  English, 
Scripps   College.   Claremont,    Calif.: 

"I  am  very  strong  for  the  International 
Center  as  a  way  to  Improve  East-West  rela- 
tions and  promote  understanding  between 
Asian  peoples  and  ourselves.  Hawaii  Is  geo- 
graphically and  culturally  the  Ideal  place 
tor  this  Important  enterprise." 

Richard  L.  Park,  department  of  political 
science.  University  of  Michigan: 

"It  appears  to  me  that  Hawaii  does  have 
much  to  offer,  academically  and  socially,  for 
such  an  effort  Among  many  assets  in  Hon- 
olulu Is  the  splendid  support  given  to  worth- 
while causes  by  a  solid  group  of  local  citi- 
zens Beyond  that  Is  the  university  and  also 
related  Industrial  and  agricultural  and  re- 
search endeavors  of  special  significance  to 
students  from  Asia   ' 

Edward  P.  Coleman,  professor  of  engineer- 
ing. University  of  California: 

"While  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  their  progressive  work  on  race  re- 
lations in  world  perspective  and  some  of 
their  technical  activities  in  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering and  mathematics  It  was  striking 
Indeed  for  me  to  see  the  sensitivity  of  that 
university  for  a  continuing  Interchange  of 
cultural  knowledge  between  all  nations  and 


particularly  between  America  and  the  Pa- 
cific nations  I  would  regard  such  a  center. 
If  established  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  as 
being  under  the  most  capable  leadership 
F>os8lble  and  at  perhaps  an  Ideal  geograph- 
ical location  I  unhesitatingly  reiterate  my 
supfx>rt   " 

E  William  Noland  chairman  division  of 
.social  sciences.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina : 

"I  have  a  great  affection  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  and  all  the  people  I  came  to 
know  there  I  am  completely  convinced  of 
the  rationale  for  such  a  center  at  your  Insti- 
tution and  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  say  so." 


JOANNE  LEA  <BUFFINGTONi 
LYBARGER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1286, 
S.  477.  The  bill  has  been  cleared  by 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaderships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  477) 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Lea  fBufflngton) 
Lybarger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Claim  for  such  benefits  shall  be 
filed  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Pror-ided.  That  no  bene- 
fits shall  be  payable  prior  to  the  date  of 
filing  such  claim. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  eriacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  any  benefits  payable  to.  or  on 
account  of,  the  surviving  children  of  de- 
ceased individuals  under  (ai  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  or  (b)  any  law  conferring 
benefits  upon  the  survivors  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  the  minor  child,  Joanne  Lea 
(Buffington)  Lybarger,  of  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  child  of  Alvln  Earl  Lybarger  who  died  on 
October  28,  1953.  the  said  Alvln  Earl  Ly- 
barger having  cared  for  such  child  since  her 
birth  and  having  instituted  proceedings  to 
adopt  such  child  which  were  pending  at  the 
time  of  his  death 

Sec  2  Claim  for  such  benefits  shall  be 
filed  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  bene- 
fits shall  be  payable  prior  to  the  date  of  fil- 
ing such  claim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  report-ed  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  477 1  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

USE   OP    SURPLUS    AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES     FOR     EXPANSION 
OP  WORLD  TRADE 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     Mr.  President,  in 
June  1953.  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  support 
of  my  amendment  to  the  mutual  security 
bill  for  the  use  of  CCC  stocks  for  ex- 
panding world   trade.     At   that   time   I 
said: 

Through  the  operations  of  the  price  sup- 
port program  here  In  the  United  States, 
we  have  accumulated  large  surpluses  of 
agricultural  commodities.  With  a  great 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  free  world 
needing  food  and  cloth. ng  It  seems  un- 
realistic to  me  that  we  should  maintain 
these  high  stocks  of  foo<l  and  fiber  In  the 
United  States.  I  sincerely  believe  that  these 
stoclcs  can  be  ch.inged  from  a  liability  to  an 
asset  through  the  utilization  of  theee  com- 
modltlea  in  furthering  our  mutual  security 
program  throughout  the  free  world. 

I  offered  for  the  consideration  of  that 
committee  a  proposal  to  sell  up  to 
$1  billion  worth  of  Commodity 
Credit  stoclcs  to  reinforce  the  mutual 
security  program.  My  proposal  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
transfer  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  available  for  e.xpanding  world 
markets  to  the  administrator  of  the 
mutual  .security  program. 

It  authorized  the  administrator  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  within  limita- 
tions to  be  set  by  Congress,  to  offer  such 
stocks  for  sale  through  private  traders 
to  cooperating  nations  tmder  conditions 
negotiated  by  him  wr.h  receiving  coun- 
tries in  exchange  for  local  currencies. 

In  June  1953,  I  introduced  S.  2127. 
which  later  became  S.  2475.  At  that 
time  a  number  of  Senators  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  that  bill. 

Senate  bill  2475  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  agricultural  commodities  to 
improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  pui'poses. 
That  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  July  1953. 
and  on  July  10,  1954,  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  and  became  Public  Law 
480. 

As  of  December  31,  1959,  nearly  $12'^ 
billion  worth  of  surplus  commodities 
have  been  sold  for  foreign  currencies 
donated  for  relief  abroad  or  bartered  for 
strategic  commodities  under  the  act. 


WHEAT  AND  RICE  AQREF.MFNT  BE- 
^TWEEN      UNITED      STATES      AND 
INDIA 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL,  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  dii»cu.w  the  momfnicu.H  whcat- 
rice  rtiirpcment  .Higned  today  beiwern 
th»  Oovprmnenu  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Iiidm. 

Thla  agreement,  by  far  thr  liirKf.''t 
*inalo  tran«uolion  neKotiutrd  to  d«lc 
under  title  I.  Public  Law  480,  calU  for 
tiio  .shipment,  over  a  4-yc«ir  period,  of 
687  million  bufthela  of  wheat  und  32  mil- 
lion hundrrdweluht  of  lice, 


Figures  of  that  size,  standing  by  them- 
selves, havo  little  meaning.  Let  me  put 
them  into  perspective  with  a  few  com- 
parisons. 

The  587  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
loaded  into  freight  cars,  would  make  a 
solid  train  stretching  virtually  all  the 
way  acrosj.  the  country  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles.  That  much  wheat 
represents  the  movement,  on  the  average, 
of  a  shipload  a  day  for  4  years.  It  is 
approximately  equal  to  half  of  an 
averafe  US,  wheat  crop. 

Thej  22  million  hundredweight  of  rice 
that  li-ill  l;e  shipped  is  over  half  of  an 
average  U.S.  rice  crop.  It  is  more  rice 
than  the  American  people  consume  as 
food  in  any  one  year. 

Those  are  the  physical  dimensions  of 
the  food  represented  by  today's  agree- 
ment. But  what  does  this  great  food 
transaction  mean  in  terms  of  better  diets 
for  the  Indian  people?'  What  does  it 
mean  in  terms  of  economic  gains,  not 
only  for  India,  but  also  for  the  United 
States:* 

Pood  imports  on  the  scale  represented 
by  this  agreement  obviously  will  mean 
improved  diets  for  the  some  425  million 
people  of  India.  This  big  population  has 
been  putting  great  pressure  on  the  short 
food  suppiy  Bear  in  rrund  that  India's 
populatior  is  increiusing  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  percent  a  year.  By  the  end  of  4 
years— the  length  of  time  the  agreement 
will  run — India's  pxjpulation  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  460  million. 

The  agreement  signed  today  will  as- 
sure India's  teeming  millions  of  a  siz- 
able increii.sed  food  supply.  The  agree- 
ment not  only  provides  wheat  for  current 
consumption  but  also  permits  the  build- 
up of  substantial  wheat  and  rice  re- 
serves as  a  buffer  against  famine.  Un- 
der the  agreement,  India  will  import  440 
million  bu.shels  of  wheat  for  consump- 
tion over  .i  4 -year  period.  In  addition, 
147  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  22  mil- 
lion hundredweight  of  nee  will  be  put 
into  storage  as  a  reserve  against  con- 
tineencies.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  first 
Pubiia  Law  480  agreement  to  span  a 
4-year  period,  and  the  first  to  provide 
for  such  large-scale  stockpiling  of  food. 

The  desire  to  help  the  needy  burns 
strong  in  this  country.  The  United 
States  has  a  long  history  of  sharing  its 
abundance  with  the  less-fortunate  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  this 
country  sent  vast  supplies  of  food  to  war- 
ravaged  aicas  of  Europe,  During  World 
War  0,  or.e  of  our  slogans  was:  "Food 
Will  Win  the  War  aiid  Write  the  Peace." 
Since  the  .-nd  of  World  War  II  \^e  have, 
indeed,  been  using  food  to  write  the 
peace,  Ruhi  after  the  war.  nationwide 
canipninn.s  were  carried  on  to  conserve 
food  and  .ship  It  to  needy  people  In 
Kuropi'  and  Asia.  The  picscni  program 
of  (•i<i)nn(!ed  export*,  IncludlnK  the 
United  StMtrH-Indla  luiieement,  la  com- 
pletely m  nt'oping  with  our  40-year-old 
tradition  of  holdmu  out  a  helping  hand, 
Every  Ami'ricnn  can  well  br  proud  of 
that  Ijudition 

A.Hic|»'  fiom  the  humttiiiiaiiaii  n '.1)0018 
of  Ihf  ourt'rnirnt,  wo  can  *rr  tluiv  India 
rIno  *in  derive  some  «olid  economic 
benefUs, 


First  of  all.  increased  Imports  of  grain 
will  help  put  down  a  troublesome  Infla- 
tion in  Indian  food  prices.  This  up- 
swing in  prices  is  the  natural  result  of 
hieh  demand  colliding  head-on  with 
.•vhort  food  .^supplies, 

India  will  benefit  economically  In  an- 
other way  India  will  pay  the  United 
States  $1,276  million  in  Indian  rupees  for 
the  wheat  and  rice  covered  by  today's 
agreement.  Of  that  total,  the  United 
States  will  turn  $1,076  million  back  to 
the  Indian  Government  for  economic  de- 
velopment— half  in  the  form  of  loans, 
half  as  ciants,  Tlie  remaining  $200  mil- 
lion will  be  used  to  pay  US,  expenses 
abroad  and  to  finance  other  US.  agency 
programs,  including  market  develop- 
ment. And  heie  is  a  final  h^'ure  bearing 
on  the  size  of  the  transaction:  The  cost 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
the  wheat  and  rice  involved  in  the  agree- 
ment was  $2,119  million. 

It  may  be  asked.  Wh?t  is  the  United 
States  getting  out  of  all  this? 

We  are  getting  a  great  deal. 

Our  shipments  of  food  to  India  and 
elsewhere  under  this  agreement  are  help- 
ing to  promote  American  foreign  policy. 
Our  farm  products  are  helping  to  build 
up  the  strength  of  the  free  world,  not 
only  by  meeting  immediate  urgent  needs 
of  friendly  foreign  people,  but  also  by 
promoting  economic  development.  Fur- 
thermore, by  providing  needy  people  with 
food,  we  are  helping  to  create  among 
millions  of  free-world  people  a  humani- 
tarian "image"  of  the  United  States — an 
asset  of  enormous  value  in  this  day  of 
serious  interna  tional  tensions. 

Our  food  exports  tend  to  stabilize  do- 
mestic market  prices.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  exports  are  a  cure-all  for  our  domes- 
tic farm  problems.  They  are  not.  In 
spite  of  the  large  quantities  of  wheat 
which  will  go  to  India  under  today  s 
agreement,  wheat  legislation  is  still  very 
urgently  needed.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  substantial  exports  of  wheat 
tend  to  reduce  the  downward  pressure  of 
heavy  market  supplies. 

Do  not  forget  that  exports  help  us 
reduce  burdensome  storage  charges. 
These  constitute  one  of  the  big  costs  of 
supE>orting  prices  of  farm  products. 

Part  of  the  foreign  currencies  ob- 
tained from  sales  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
other  commodities  arc  being  used  to  de- 
velop new  markets  for  US.  farm  prod- 
ucts. Most  of  this  work  is  being  done 
In  cooperation  vslth  US  trade  groups. 
When  It  comes  to  wheat  I  want  to  men- 
tion the  Great  Plums  Wheat  Market  De- 
velopment Association,  representing  the 
Great  Plains  area,  and  wheat  a."<soclates. 
These  groups  maintain  field  offices  In 
Europe,  South  Ameiicn,  and  A.Kla,  to  pro- 
mote expanded  use  of  US  wrnin  For 
rice,  the  U.S.  Rice  Export  De\elopment 
Association  ha.i  given  Its  fine  cooperat  urn. 

All  In  all.  the  United  Stuir.s-lndlan 
agreement  la  good,  It  \n  good  for  India; 
It  la  good  for  Uic  United  Slates:  It  la  good 
for  the  free  world. 

In  appiaiKiiiB  this  very  alunlMcHnt 
tranaactlon,  I  rroall  the  worda  of  Arnold 
Toynbee.    Henald: 

Our  aitt  wilt  be  wall  renirmbvrcd,  not  for 
lu  hnrrirying  citmei  nor  lu  imtonlthlng  In- 
vantlont,  but  btcaui*  It  U  tha  firtt  gon- 
aratlon  ilnct  tht  dnwn  of  hiatory  In  which 
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mankind  dared  to  believe  It  practical  to 
make  tiie  benetlta  of  clvlUzaUon  avuUubie  to 
tlie  whole  human  Ttice. 

We  can  be  glad  that,  as  a  people,  we 
have  had  a  part  In  that. 


MONTANA  CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL 

Mr  MURRAY.     Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  call   the  Senat  ■  s  attention  to  some 
good  work  being  done  by  the  Montana 
Conservation  Couiicil. 

The  council  is  a  grassroots  citizens  or- 
ganization which  promotes  coordinated 
and  beneficial  development  of  my  Slate's 
natural  resources.  It  does  this  through 
a  d>namic  education  program  based  on 
study  and  di.scussion.  The  council  tes- 
tified before  the  .Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  last  fall  in 
Missoula,  and  has  .strongly  supjxirted  leg- 
islation such  as  S  2549.  the  proposed  Re- 
.sources  and  Consei-vation  Act,  Recently 
the  council  contacted  25  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  regai  ding  resource  develop- 
ment, following  up  tliese  queries  with 
fruitful  dLscussioPyS  with  five  chief  ad- 
minLstrative  officers  concerning  the  need 
for  better  informed  conservation  and 
natural  resource  technicians. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield! 
and  Repre.sentative  MrrrMr  I  have  been 
as.sisting  the  council  in  a  small  uay  by 
encouraging  opereting  agencies  to  con- 
sider council  reco:nmendations.  In  co- 
operation with  our  great,  lat«  colleague, 
Senator  Dick  Neul:*rger.  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Pos:  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  as  well  as  the  Inferior 
Committee,  I  hoped  to  aupment  the  in- 
service  training  program  of  Federal  offi- 
cials In  the  brojid  area  of  con.'^ervation 
and  resource  development.  Dick  Neu- 
berger  is  gone,  and  I  shaU  retire  upon 
the  completion  of  my  present  term.  I 
know  there  are  many  othei-s  who  will 
wish  to  carry  on  this  program. 

Recently  I  suggested  to  the  Honorable 
Roger  W.  Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.ssion,  that  his  agency 
could  perform  a  distinct  public  service 
by  encouraging  conservation  education 
within  Federal  departments.  Mr.  Jones 
now  has  under  consideration  detailed 
prop>osals  as  reconunended  by  the  Mon- 
tana Coixservation  Council,  Including  the 
suggestion  that  a  pilot  project  in  ii;serv- 
ice  training  be  initiated  in  Montana,  with 
the  participation  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  agricultural 
exteiviion  programs,  Montana  State  Uni- 
veislty,  Montana  State  College,  and 
other  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  readers, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  coiisent  to  Insert  in  tlie 
HreoKD  imtnedlattly  following  tho^e  le- 
mnrk.s  a  statement  of  tiie  lendcriihip- 
(1  Hilling  problem  „)repared  by  the  Mon- 
tana Conservation  Council  and  un  ariicli'' 
(•milled  "Have  You  Tried  Teaching  by 
I'lcld  TrlpM?  '  np.H"arli\g  In  the  April 
lUUO  l.sjiue  of  Mont.ana  Education  It  uaa 
VM'ltten  by  Mr,  Murk  Hurenaun,  eiuhth 
bit  ado  toachrr  at  Hamilton.  Mont 

I  view  this  excrllonl  article  a»  one  of 
the  unanticipated  brnofll.'*  to  conserva- 
tion education  wlUch  rrhulta  from  an 


enthusiastic  local  effort  to  teach  our 
children  and  grandchildren  how  to  un- 
der.stand  and  appreciate  the  meaning 
and  value  of  conservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATTMFNT  of  Lt.ADERSHTP-TRArNINC  PROBLEM, 

Montana   Conservation   Council 

It  should  be  recognized  that  all  agencies. 
Slat*  and  Federal,  which  deal  with  matters 
in  the  brtjud  realm  of  conservation  are,  in 
the  final  uiialysls,  responsible  to  the  public. 
In  one  regard,  their  programs  will  succeed  or 
fall,  be  worthwhile  or  not.  In  relation  to  the 
public's  general  understanding  and  support 
of  those  programs.  In  another  regard,  their 
programa  will  succeed  or  fall,  be  worthwhile 
or  not.  In  relation  to  what  they  contribute  to 
the  overall  advancement  of  sound  resource 
management,  through  the  development  of 
public  conservation  understanding. 

But  neither  proKranis  nor  agencies  which 
sponsor  them,  nor  field  personnel  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  them  out  can  0!>erate  ade- 
quately unless  there  is  general  public  under- 
sUindlng  and  support,  coupled  with  a  genuine 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  personnel 
of  the  agency,  of  the  relationship  of  their 
work  to  the  much  broader  coruservation  goals. 

Administrators  of  conservation  agencies  are 
rightly  concerned  over  the  economic,  ma- 
terial, and  technical  aspects  of  their  agen- 
cies' resource-management  responsibilities, 
such  as  growing,  harvesting,  marketing,  or 
engineering  problems.  Such  rcsource-iuan- 
agement  responsibilities  cannot  be  fulfilled 
adequately  outside  of  the  context  of  their 
social  and  cultural  impacts,  Tlius,  admin- 
istrators likewise  must  be  concerned  over  the 
social  and  cultural  Implications  of  their  ac- 
tivities, as  they  are  related  to  the  broader 
values  Inherent  In  all  natural  resources. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  training  of  agency 
personnel  In  technical  skills  o^ershadows  the 
training  In  and  recognition  of  human  and 
soci.'il  values  It  Is  logical  that  Its  over- 
shad  -wing  is  attributable  to  academic  train- 
ing which  Is  geared  for  and  aimed  at  ac- 
quiring technical  skills,  with  Ir^ufBclent 
concern  for  training  which  results  In  a 
depth  and  breadth  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Individual, 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  problem  lies 
at  the  doors  of  the  training  InBtitutlons. 
They  supply  the  resoiirce  agencies  with  tech- 
nically trained  Individuals.  They  In  some 
measure  set  up  curnculums  at  the  behest  of 
accrediting  committees  of  professional  socie- 
ties. They  also  endeavor  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  labor  market  for 
which  their  graduates  are  training.  Tlien  In 
doing  these  things,  they  oyerlock,  or  at  least 
tend  to  deemphaslze,  the  broad  academic  and 
8<>cial  education  of  their  students. 

Another  source  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  agencies  themselves  In  m.'\ny 
iuj^tances.  inservice  training  Involves  only 
further  technical  training  and  overlooks  these 
Mune  broad  qualities.  The  leadership  of  the 
agencies  Is  usually,  pro])crly,  and  understand- 
nbly  derived  from  within  each  B«enry  The«» 
leader*,  with  uU  due  respect  for  their  ad- 
mlnldtrutlvr  anwl  technical  competence,  are 
themselves  products  c^f  the  technical  Initl- 
mtuins,  und  have  been  molded  by  the  poll- 
cio«  phUimuphicH  uikI  iriultlionx  of  their  re- 
iip(Mt;\r  acriu'iPB      Thus  the  circle  U  rloaed. 

lliau^try  htti  con^e  to  rr>0(>gjjl*c  this  piob- 
Irm,  luiU  luui  kouulil  wtiys  of  dcvelopluu 
dyniunir  rxrcvUlvr  Uiutlrrnhlp  It  liuii  rccoi!- 
nineU  fmulnrneiilnl  renponsibllltlPii  lo  fi\rPU 
of  emnnnilc  and  noelnl  prnl)l««mii  which,  but  r 
fpw  yearn  ivtfe,  wem  ponsldnrrrt  fRr  otiuirto  of 
It.iUinirv'K  rr>nlni  For  inntaticp,  IndvmtrlPB  »r«> 
«pptuHi\it  inriiv  nvims  to  givn  their  yming 
i-xn  utnr  titlriii  u  brpMlih  of  irtvininu,  ntvidy, 
uiul  pxprmutcp  whuh  must  Iv^hnlcnl  ItnliUng 
likstuulluuB  do  hut  supply, 


In  a  similar  manner,  conservation  agencies. 
In  order  not  to  lose  their  position  of  lead- 
ership, must  recognUe  their  responsibilities 
to  such  broadening  training  of  their  stHlTs, 
In  order  to  develop  leadership  skills  at  all 
levels  within  their  own  organlBatloiis,  Such 
leadership  skills  are  needed  to  meet  two 
problems: 

1.  To  successfully  administer  and  carry  out 
tgency  programs. 

2,  To  develop  competent,  well-informed, 
dynamic  lay  leadership  and  support  on  the 
community   level. 

It  Is  in  recognition  of  these  problems  that 
tlie  Montana  Conservation  Council,  in  ful- 
filling the  resi^ontibllltles  imposed  by  the 
resnhition  pertaining  to  leadership  training. 
Is  lntere,'=ted  in  fo.-^tering  serious  institutional 
and  agency  concern  and  discussion  of  these 
matters.  Such  action  and  analysis  should 
point  the  way  toward  the  development  of 
dynamic  t.'alning  programs  which  will  assure 
that  agencies  and  institutions  will  redeem 
their  leadership  obligations  to  the  public. 


[From  Montana  Education,  April  1960] 
Have    You  Tried  Teaching   bt   Field   Trips 
(By  Mark  Sorenson,  Hamilton,  Mont,,  eighth- 
grade  teacher) 

■We've  had  such  wonderful  success  with 
our  eighth  grade  con.<;ervatlon  field  trip  each 
spring — It  1.S  looked  forward  to  with  almost 
&s  much  enthusiasm  as  the  Christmas  holi- 
days— I  thought  others  might  appreciate  the 
outline  we've  worked  out  that  serves  as  a 
guide  in  preparing  and  taking  a  field  trip. 
These  suggestions  should  help  you.  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  field  trip  you  are  plan- 
ning: 

I.  planning  prior  to  the  trip 

A,  Securing  permission  for  the  trip:  (1) 
Prom  the  principal;  (2)  from  the  parents; 
(3)   from  the  place  to  be  visited. 

B,  Arranging  for  the  trip:  (1)  Securing 
resource  personnel  and  officials;  (2)  clearing 
and  checking  details  of  transportation;  (3) 
planning  the  trip  procedure — la)  selection  of 
pupil  groups,  group  leaders,  and  parent 
assistants,  if  any;  (bt  with  whomever  is  to 
conduct  the  tour:  (ci  formulate  trip  policies 
and  conduct  rules;  (d)  discussion  in  class 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  trip  In  order  to  re- 
duce confusion  and  to  let  the  pujnis  know 
what  to  exjject;  (e»  discuss  what  to  do  In 
cases  of  emergencies;  (4)  discuss  the  things 
to  be  looking  for;  (.5)  discuss  the  Importance 
of  the  field  trip  and  why  a  day  of  school  Is 
taken  for  such  an  enterprise. 

n.    THI    TRIP 

A.  Check  last  minute  pretrlp  details:  (1) 
Bathroom;  (21  check  equipment,  lunches, 
etc:  (3)  provide  a  means  of  "letting  off 
steam"  before  getting  on  the  bus;  (4)  any 
last  minute  changes  that  may  have  come  up. 

B    Policy  in  regard  to  taking  pictures, 

C,  Necessity  for  taking  notes, 

D,  Check,  at  various  times,  to  see  that  alt 
are  present 

E  Are  safety  and  conduct  rules  being  ob- 
served? 

in    roLLowrr  activitim 

A.  Thnnk-you  notea  to  those  contributing 
to  the  success  of  the  trip 

n  Composition  for  EnBll''b  mny  be  writ- 
ten 

C  Rend  mnterlnls  related  to  things  ob- 
served 

D  Trip  rxperlenccs  muy  be  itharrrt  »Mli 
other  cUfcHM 

I  CluM  discussion  of  Information  ituinra 
uk  u  rrmll  of  the  tilp, 

r    How  mny  fulvife  Ulps  Ur  impicvrd 

In  glADClng  over  IhU  oiilllDci,  m  tPiuhsr 
m»y  dpclU*  tlmt  U  would  br  tmnler  to  do  Uils 
temliUig  from  brlilncl  Ihr  dpnk,  Huwpvpr, 
nines  much  of  the  plRiinlng  und  subssquont 
ftcllvlllPd  are  tluno  with  Ihp  rliliaren.  th« 
trnchpr'n  li«i>k  in  hot  so  fnrniUlnblp  nnd  Vlmp> 
cuimuinlnn  hit  nnr   would   l>v  Ipd  to  b«<llcve. 
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AciunUv  It  >■  »  m»»ni  of  eombinini  »nd  r«- 
iming  l*n»M«ie  wu.  arlthmeuc.  reading,  wt, 
»v  — prufticiklly  %i\  phiu««  of  th«  curricu- 
lum 

Then  t<x).  m»ny  of  ua  tr«v«l  in  *n  »r»» 
iuiii)«ri>ua  tintea  and  «•«  iiothlni  ThU  U 
KiM  irue  of  chiidrvn  Bvit  when  thing*  of 
imiMirtniu'e  i»rt>  pointed  out  to  them  t«>  ••• 
nr>it ■hitnd  »  mvich  mare  liuilni  lmpre««l(>t\ 
In  ,Pi'  vm'.h  the  Ktudent  tlun  w)\ei\  (lennetl 
fron)  n  IvwiU  '\T  h»i\Ti.{  In  a  »ch(M^tr<V'm  lertiir*" 
Aluo  tliev  lenrti  to  h»  nbaervnnt 

1'he  fniiuWlutf  ii\iaBe«to<l  topli'd  mi\\  help 

I  I  A  iMiubering  iij)*r«tlnii  or  prrhniM  mi 
lndu«trv  thut  euiata  bernn**  nf  n  liyprodMCt 
of  the  lunibertna  it\du»»rv 

I  J  1   A  Uimbor  ml'.i 

t.1 :   Covpr  for  wiititirp 

(4)    KfTpoU 'if  M\eifrA#tnt( 

(8)    An  irrmnMon  pr-ow 

i8i    Rxt»n\pl»'«  "f  •oil  rr'».i<M\, 

(7i    Bfferu  of  t1u»t  «iorn\« 

(I)   t'onttiur  nr  «»rip  rumunii  prui-iicen 

(•)   Mtienm  ixuuiMon 

nO»    A  l'«-Al  induMtrv 

(\\)    A  vuit  u\  thP  loonl  hrtiik 

(lUi    A  vl«n  i«>  U\e  I'oumy  o»\mhI\.h»»», 

In  the  »vent  «  neld  trip  l«  t«>  )>e  ornrtDlted 
mnjf   I  '>ffer   the«»  two  v»iv  lm(Hviirtnt   »vib- 

ih  Dun't  let  votir  Umt  ii\vo|\»  u>o  muny 
itvident«  T^fc-M  nr  more  tripe  n\«y  l>e  »*<■••• 
•«rv  If  lAr«e  inin\i>er»  of  children  ^re  invoivwt 
M'vre  ij>*n  1.^  end  the  t^^wp  will  he\s\me  t«Hi 
«)>*|»lrtv  And  the  prTi»ctl\x«ne«ii  i»f  th«>  trip 
will  •uff«>r 

'i>  U>\<  '  u  <r  up  \v>;;  lndoonin»te<t 
hefurr  ti\r  trip  A  i><k>i!y  tli««  ipline<|  grutip  of 
younijutrre  will  elxo  def^nt  t|\r  nuua  of  m* 
Utur 

At  thU  point  I  would  URr  \t\  inentiui\  our 
■jvlnn  ct>n»ervntion  f^eld  ti  ip  We  li\  H>\mlU 
toll  IV*  vtry  fnrtvHVAie  ind«>tMl  lt>  h«v»  the 
pfreonnel  of  the  Bl'trrr'xit  Nntlonivl  l«N»rr«t 
re«dv  and  more  thiM^  wii;ina  to  >nd  u«  a 
helping  h*nd.  e«j>eclAlly  Mr  Cnrl  Wpltrt. 
•  »^v^n  Acting  nifierMimr  in  ohurwv  of  iiinfc«»r 
munngenient 

When  A(>pr>«ehe<t  un  the  p«^««ihillty  of  the 
^u^«t  }»ervlc«  w^^rfcing  with  the  echool  %t\ 
rq^nnl»»  a  (^M\j«»rvAtion  field  trip  Mr  Wet- 
irr«tr\n>  enthvtJiU«tlc»Uy  i-^^neented  H^  wwrk 
\ip  •\ion  A  trip  lnciu<ling  a  Held  trip  at^heil- 
ule  A»d  ^^^M^rAn^  "  And  t#«t  qv»f«tloiu  rhl« 
tvj*  (vf  r<»eovm"*  help  l«  x-ery  ne<^«i«rY 

An  Add*<1  fe*i\ire  of  Mr  We»t»r«t^\n\'»  Weld 
trip  I*  the  niultiple  chArt  he  h!»«  w>\rlted  v>p 
Tt>l»  rhArt  (>vi\tAU\*  etn^ut  ih)  »he»v»  .\f  UIm*- 
irAi4on«  And  «iAti»tic»  whirh  he  v<«v«  H>  mo. 
tixAie  hl«  lecture*  And  »•>  m«lte  U>»m  m<vf* 
e<»»lly  und«r«UM^t  At  U\*  v>\nol\»»irtn  yit  U\* 
U>ur  he  pAMM  out  a  number  <if  (x«mphlet» 
publlAhed  by  or  for  the  rx%re«t  Servir^  which 
A<t^ntu«te  ti\^  \M^in^s  brvMicM  o\a  m  tj\e 
fs>ur^»  of  xt\\f.  u\p 

This  field  trip  covers  a  m\ilt4tude  ^f  cr»n- 
wrvatlon  prActtr^s  pertinent  to  tAls  section 
of  our  State  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pi 
Into  detail  in  regard  to  these  pracUcee  be- 
cause the  trip  schedule  shows,  in  an  abbre- 
viated way.  the  principal  categories  covered 

The  schedule  shows  that  the  first  stop  is 
Lick  Creek  This  area  was  first  logged  In 
1907  II  Since  that  time  the  Forest  Service 
has  instituted  an  experiment  known  as  a  sus- 
tained yield  project  Through  experimental 
study  plots,  experimental  pruning,  tliinnin^, 
seed  study,  and  systems  of  logging,  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  log  this  area  approximately 
every  10  years  These  experimental  practices 
are  carefully  explained  and  shown  to  the 
pupils  As  a  preliminary  to  this,  the  students 
are  presented  with  a  wonderful  nature  lesson 
in  identification  of  tree.";  and  forest  plants 
and  the  uses  and  lmpx)rtance  of  wood 

Lunch  Is  eaten  (here  an  Ideal  picnic  loca- 
tion) before  boarding  the  btis  for  our  next 
stop.  The  children  enjoy  this  hour  of  relax- 
ation very  much 


OtiT  next 
(e»«ti  aide 
we  !•«  lh« 

overgmielnir 
Rye  Ck-eek 

bcAuHful  ' 
©red  With 
Aiut.  i^ccort 
ple«r  Urea; 
veur*  niio 
elTect  till" 
of  It*  piotr 
were  rio<ir; 
•<!UkikIlt>l^  iti 
throukh  th 
Aoll  with  It 
\V!i»r,  11, 
thi«  ►■li  'V»  li 
Impirfupd 

\1>'|M|J     p-'.l 

lii«l  in^  r!Tr 
yonM||>itor« 
Tim  I'  M 
been  yrr\  I 
luit  h41>l  tr 
M',',,1  i<^v  I 
nh.  M',    »>■;; 

lU«'.\«        f     tl 

lenv    |he  tt 
w*ll   ^«    \ 
lulrd  to  loi 
tf  >"«>u  hi 
iM.[  of  terti-' 

Vo\i    plm\    I 

plitn    iM\t| 
I  Am  »ure 

rr\Cl|i»ll     >\  1 
oon^  H>'  iiii; 


0  t  \ 


iind 

1  !     In., 


atop  la  Rye  Creek  on  the  oppionite 
of    the    Bltt«rn)<3t    Valley      Here 

reaului  of  poor  logging  prAoticcn 

wAter  eroaion,  and  ao  forth       Vhe 

drAlnttije  wrt.t  once  a  verdixnl  And 

Alley    itj  iurroundmu   hilln  cov- 

V  ftne  at^nd  of  ireee  i\iu|  urnAiea 
Ing  to  the  old  timera  it«  rrv»t,\i- 
n  Wit*  nhuiuUnt  m  trout      M>!  \ 

btifnre  any  reriUo\tioi,n  vknr  ;ii 
vnllpy  wiu  (Mini'l'-'r  \  iinooin! 
•llvr  iM^Pi'liiii  of   'irr«        The  hllle 

V  itr.i/rd  l'Mti\  1  n 
pivni  de^  111  f  twii  ;ifp 
,»  tprtl'<>i  V  ■   in  '. '.  itt   '1.0 

into   thr   ttlttrli"      I    ttlvtr, 
«    .!  Milrr,  <«   h  i\r   Ml    li    !  I  '.-'tew   M 

'.  'hrin  thrv  riuo'.  '  i.r  ;,  helni 
W  l\   Mil'   1.1"  ■■«.<;'  s      '    .V      .         !  ■  ■  . 

IM«        1    il  111    ^  r  r         u        .       •>>■<■    ■  ■   I 

'ta  thia  n«)(l  trip  will  hAve  un  n 

<<oii  ConAervAUon  Ivrvlr*  hM  kUo 
eipfni  in  orgKnlning  wnd  conduct* 
P^  tor  u«  The  tripe  eondu«t*d  by 
>   (!> f     1.   nrithnnrt  Inftvmntlon 

.    I;...  I     i"  .n    m    the    cultlVAletl 

p  •■  n  1 1  r  \  '111'  «■  1 '  r  i  r  I , .  >. ,  o,  >  >  I  ' . 
■t»li\rt);r  |>i  lii<-i\>  1  ^  i|  M  r  t  •  l-,  i 
o  «   n    ui   'irt»«  nnd  l«M(hllt^t  M  r»« 

ion*rrvrtii  '11 
.V*  ne\-»r  tried  tn«<  r\eld  trip  mptly 
>ing    why  n.^t  t\\^  \x  a  whlrP     ll 

(urefMliv  e«««c\|t#  U  MMnrdtng  H) 
iiili#e  j\fnprr  f.>now\ip  pr.>oiKtUM»«, 
ou  *il!  frel  A  deep  «en«r      (  t«tll* 

h    :»    1  .1)    wril    .t..|,o    And   A   l9Mi>n 


•\ni:  IXK^M  OF  TIMF 

Ml*  in-IU)  o[  Wrsl  Viiuin;.t  Mi 
PiT.slttrut  110  doiibl  A  i»ttit  uf  oui  iuol)a- 
tmn  In  tl  i,n  Ufi'  i.s  the  linuttU.iu.  "f  o  »; 
knowlodijr  of  Uu'  *ft,vs  of  0^h(  ll.  a 
cHfTi»i'i''iU  ll  would  bo  if  M^"*  O'uiUl  m  .• 
thiim?*  tts  CHxl  .tw\s  UnMH  ctuild  uiuhi- 
%XAn<i  tJn'  dlvmiiy  tlint  is  .Nlutpinu  oui 
rnd  In  lir  Oostit  KiuiiuiKiruin  thut 
Mth  crntury  coll»*ction  of  Irnrnds  and 
nur«tl«*s  tnd  f(\blr,<t,  thtio  is  ti<-  .^io:\ 
Thr-  Ilt«iniu  And  tf)o  Anurl 

A  hnmit  «tnd  An  *ngrl  luuo  ^^•^  out 
iMl  A  journry  loijrUirr  Tht*  An»!ti  \srt> 
tn  h4iUM\  form  *nd  gAib  but  iir  imvi 
ttUd  U»t>  honuii  Ab<.nil  hi>N  o.v*U«h1  lAnit 
Tho  6r»i  night  thoy  stopprd  At  a  huinlWr 
htm^«>  by  tht*  wuvsidn  whrto  for  tiir  low 
i\t  tVjd  thry  wTiT  BiAntisi  ftxxl  And  ^hrU 
tor  In  thr  rnlddio  of  tho  niuht  tho  Aiikfl 
AinvMft  And  stiAf\4!lr<t  the  infAUt  child  of 
Khfu  host  AS  h«  WA.v  slropiiij!  m  !ii.v 
cradH*  Tho  honnit  was  AniAT^xl  And 
horriRod  At  this  deod  of  his  ctinipAnn^i, 
but  slnco  he  know  that  this  w«.s  «n  anerl 
he  kept  silent  At  the  end  of  t^ie  next 
days  Journey  they  wore  entertained  at 
a  mansion  in  a  city,  and  when  they  de- 
parted the  angel  stole  the  beautiful 
golden  cup  out  of  which  his  host  had 
drunk  the  wme  at  dinner 

On  the  next  day  s  journey  they  were 
crossing  a  bridge  over  a  deep  and  dan- 
gerous stream  when  they  met  a  pilgrim. 
The  angel  said  to  the  pilgrim,  'Canst 
thou  show  as.  good  father,  the  way  to 
the  next  town'"  When  the  pilgnm 
turncKl  to  point  out  the  road,  the  angel 
picked  him  up  and  flung  him  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  into  the  river.  See- 
ing that,  the  hermit  said  to  himself. 
"Surely  this  is  a  devil  with  whom  I 
travel,  for  all  his  works  are  evil."  But 
he  said  nothing  to  the  angel. 

That  night,  as  darkness  came  on,  snow 
was  falling;  and  they  heard  the  howling 


of  the  wolv«i  In  the  forest  In  the  dis- 
tance they  mw  A  light  m  the  window  of 
11  cottautv  and  maklHf  UmU*  way  thither, 
iht'v  li.skfd  for  refugp  Tho  surly  ina.<dfr 
of  :l,i'  I'oust  \Mth  oivlhs  und  cuisfs 
tiiir.rd      thciii      ,i\^,i>      fioir.      hl^      dooi 

Yoiul'-;  l;i-  '.Hill  l^  \hr  \u,'-^\\'  'Diul 
.^  !l,f  plivcf  for  duty  Ix-umtis  likf  mhj  " 
'^  I  ll,r\  iiuNM'd  thi>  m^h!  Ill  till'  plkisiy 
itiiiuiitj  Llio  Kw  im-  In  ihr  MUiinilig.  the 
anui'l  went  t.i  ll.r  man  ^  hou,-«o  niid 
IhiUiki'd  liiir,  ;oi  \i,s  hospilnliiv  itlid  for 
t»   k<'t  i>,>«»ki    t' » .  1    liim  till'  ^tolrn   wuhlrt, 

At  this,  Mil'   hrimit  .<«  Kill  ri    i«li<l    'io|  ii)|> 

would  no  lonui'i  in- contrtint'd  (l.t  :iii>o 
woni>   wietohftl  >|iii  ll      ht'CtpMl        1  hou 

,:i'Mm|inI  loll.  U  tni'v.>rnU(M  I  I  I'ln  l,r:l  V« 
oo      '.  rl    ll.ou  l»H4Ul'»'^t       ood   \^  llh   r\  ,1   lUld 

'  ^  I  \v  ilh  good."  I  :ii  II  Iixikittk'  u)>«>n  hi  in 
N^uii  coinpmuilon  in  lu.t  ('^t>^  iiir  nuMt^l 
said.  Uston.  shoitMi  htod  luoii.ii  h\ir 
)ovc  ol  th«t  mfitnt  .v>n  ih*<  luUin  luui 
ii<-.i.  rn.utr  oovt'ttuiN  hn'ikkiiii  (koda 
iumivi.i!iu<  i.U  to  hrrtp  up  \*fiiHh  f»>r 
ll.-  i><i\  -viui.'i  ilu>  bov,  if  hi'  hiul  o^i'd, 
.v.'UUl  liaM-  wa.NlrtJ  m  I  lotou.t  ii\iiitj  and 
dihumlu'iv  Ms  At!  whu'h  .*rrH\<Hl  to 
\oii  Ml  iniol  \a\iHi  l>iUi  pAirnt  wiut  rh.ld 
llio  .iwn.'t  of  Ilir  I  olden  nohlrl  whltli  I 
liHih  lli\i|  oiur  1>«M  M  utXNtoiniou^  liut  Ik' 
WW.-.  Ix-roni  n  u  diunki-n  v>t  I  lit  Io-.n 
of  hi>  Mui  lia>  M-t  hiin  to  thinkinw  lual 
h»  >Mll  mend  hiN  aann  Ilir  |n»iii  |iil« 
trim  Vkhom  I  Ihit^w  into  [Iw  iisn  WA.t 
•botH  to  rummii  a  in<uinl  sin  whrn  1 
mtri'ii..!  ,11. ll  i-nt  !uN  Muil  unvuUn^ 
Inio  ,',i,i\in  A.v  for  lliix  wn-tfh  who 
.t:o\,    (^><l^  ihlldlTIl    from    hiv   divii     he 

1-    iiuii't^^i    p|<  rt.sod  foj   ihi'  ruonit>ni  with 

;!n  hivublr  I  tia\t-  kivo  him  l>ut  hrir- 
iiMii  h-'  will  bum  m  hrll  When  lh« 
lu'inut  luMud  these  word.^-  hr  Ihiw^mI  hut 
head  and  mminuMHl  Knrwiw  in-"  Uud, 
tliAt  m  my  iwnoiAnce  1  miNjudkM>it  llue," 
Althoukih  the  WAVN  of  I'rxnidfnce  to 
i-  lUt-  orttin\r\  in.scrutAl)lo  one  day  wo 
n!  >  11  Ix'  aOlr  to  .ro  w  hat 
t'-'iM  l>\    lAith    that 

'  •  .1  .    ,    ■»    wulrnrt^    ..      (  ' 
Uhr    tir    «  :  IrnVM    o(    t 

\\u\  \hv   !  -■  11  t  of  thr 
\v.\iulci  t  ni\   kn\d 
MAn't  iiie  u    V  I    .  .mx  ot  Urn* 

Tn  M  |>«tt«(u  Uf  kU>e«  t,.vi  %«•« 

Whi)*  ih*  WMv*v«  vtkHt  And  Um  gakVlIlM  ty 

Till  the  dAwn  of  twrnlty 

S-^n\o  nhutHe*  ure  ftllod  with  tlUtt  Uir«Ad« 
And   m^tte   with    thr««da  of  |oM« 

While  often  but   the  dArlt*r  ll\M« 
Are  All  thAt  they  mAy  hoM. 

Rut   the  weftv«r  WAtches   with  sklllfvil  ey« 

Krtch  «huttl*  fly  to  And  fTt^, 
And  sees  the  pAttern  so  deftJy  wrought 

As  the  loom  move*  stire  And  slow 

Ood  surely   planned   the   pattern 
Each   thread,    the   dark   and    fair. 

Is  choeen  by  His  master  skill 

And  placed  In  the  web  with  care. 

He   only  knows   lt«   t>eauty. 

And  guides  the  shuttles  which  hold 
The   threads  so  unattractive. 

As  well  as  the  threads  of  gold. 

Not  till  each  loom  Is  silent. 

And  the  shuttles  cease  to  fly. 
Shall    God    reveal    the    pattern 

And   explain   the   reason    why. 

The   dark   threads   were   as   needful 

In   the   wea%-er's  skillful   hand 
As  the  threads  of  gold  and  silver 

For  the  pattern  which  He  planne<l. 


wo  CAli   nv)W 

1        K.ri.-y, 

*nAl  Is  mrv^t 


1960 
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I  ;nt  nin>       I'  iiittil,\  . 
ajii  e«><l  to  ,si'iul   oi 
.HflelUlNl*    \o   mrr. 
thr   I'liltiMl  StAt. 


SOVIETS  ACCFFT  NUCLEAR  EXPLO- 
SIONS  FOR  ULSEARCH 

Mr  CHUHC'II  Mr  Prr^ldont,  I  R.Mk 
unftnunous  consent  to  hnv  •  jMlntrd  In 
thr  Htioiit)  n  ncv.s  icpoit  puhlusluHl  in 
loUa.N  •>  Ni  w    Yolk    Tinuft     'Mu'   urliclf 

lt>ll,'«     of     U     .'■Mi\lil     lUilhUllU'rini  l.l.     lUiulr 

liisl  vo^t^rdAy,  to  the  ««tTt-cl  thAi  thr 
Sovift  Union  will  aoct'id  tli«'  UM  of 
!•  irh'iii  rviiloNlon*  in  a  loml  I'M-TTK* 
t'.s.MK  pi'(ij?ruin  dfli'iirtl  to  uni'ituT 
ilic  riipabllitii"^  1  f  a  con!  i  nl  ■  \  N  in  to 
ill  ii'«  I  a  nil  uU-iitif  V  undi  u!i  iiui.il  i  in  Irar 
ti..i<  In  llilM  aniiiiiinoiMin  III  ll.i  .'<o\ii! 
Union  n'.Mi  indicjiird  iM  w lUm^'iHWH  to 
hnvo  A  inoiatoiiuin  on  underwmuMd 
liMflrnt  WfaiHin."-  ic<«t.i  below  the  ttiM».h 
old  ,*ft  In  thr  tirittv  br  drclaird  in  tlio 
r  .;in  of  unilati'iii!  stalrinrnts  h\  inch 
i>[  Ihr  till  1  <■  ;mu  1  it  ■-  (i>  I  hi'  tr'.l  I  mi,  to  ,  w 

ihr  Sioni  V'nion 
May  1 1  A  tcAtn  of  it> 
with  srlrntn.l,N  Iruni 
Aiul  (lira!  Itrr.vin  to 
plan  thr  Joint  nn  I  rooidlnat'^d  irimrh 
pio/i  an^ 

I  ho  iSo\lrl  an  louiu'rinrlil  I--  a  Wil- 
(M\ino  onr  It  in>  vivi  the  (.\>nr<!riur  on 
thr  DiscontmuAni^o  «\[  Nuclrar  WraiHUi.H 
TrNt.M  a  slop  rlivM't  t»»  a  Kurrosuful  con- 
('III. Inn  It  di>o.t  not  irvoivt-  |.\  anv 
mean,"*  all  <>f  thr  ixMnainini:  lMoblrn^^  Inil 
ll  l.^  ,\  di  f\nUr  in,»\r  m  thr  lii'ht  dluK** 
lion 

I  am  pai'Mr\ilnrly  Bi!\tif^tHl  that  thr 
Soviot."*  novir  H'ttliyr  the  imiHUtanrr  of 
UMHK  nurhM»r  ox,>l<v^|on!^  tn  a  irsruirh 
pioiMain  Such  rxpri  imiMit.v  oip-lit  to 
n.\r  u.s  Naluablo  dalA  on  how  to  dis- 
til.tuuh  nuoloar  rxpluvions  fiotn  raith- 
yuAkt\>  And  thus  Allow  lli«>  contitU  svs- 
tom  lo  nxluco  the  ntimboi  t>f  unidrntitUAl 
undoi'vn^und  cv*ntj»  that  mu;hi  br 
MiNp«M>to<l  of  IxMHj:  nurl»>Ai  \vra|v>i\s  tt^sl.N 

V'aillrr  thl.s  y-'At,  on  Januiti'v  H  1 
NMotr  to  Iho  StsM(>t«iy  of  Statr  u;.il  mi 
Vr,Nt«H.t  '  tiiat  the  thnH>  |hi\\<i.s  cviuui 
iriitly  A>jii^  to  iiiintly  conduct  a  ^riir> 
of  uiu1rr»jix>und  nudoai  oxpIonUui.v 
xiluoh  will  add  no  fuithor  conlAminAtuui 
to  tho  Air  but  which  mAV  U^rtw  thr  1>ams 
for  fa^huu\ln<  p.  mutuallv  «cori>tat>lr 
tJrtoctU>n  Aiui  iti.vtHHtUMi  system  with 
vhich  to  iH^llco  A  stiUMXiurnt  t^an  on 
undorwixHind  nvicUwr  woAix^ns  tovvt*  "  in 
my  letter  I  jx\ait«<l  out  thai  tho  lark  of 
Ainplo  dAtA  cv^nctM  tviivv;  undrrc'xnind 
tost.s  mtvht  woU  br  tho  undorlyiiv:  roason 
for  tho  inability  of  tho  solontist5  to  rrach 
Agroomont  now  ujxin  tho  roqtnrrm.'^tits 
for  a  rolirtble  detect  ton  system  We 
have  ccnducled  cnly  four  or  five  undrr- 
K round  nuclear  lo.^^ts,  and  the  Soviets 
have  never  indicated  thai  Uicy  have  con- 
duct^Kl  any.  A  heavily  ii\strumented 
series  of  underground  tests,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  tlv?  United  States  or  at 
other  points  on  the  globe,  would  cer- 
tainly yield  resulting  data  of  significant 
importance." 

On  January  11,  1960,  I  informed  the 
Senate  of  my  proposal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  A  research  proi^ram  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  L''nion  obviously 
should  not  be  expected  to  perform  mir- 
acles, but  it  should  equip  us  with  in- 
creased knowledge  on  ways  to  perfect 
controls  over  a  nuclear  weapons  test 
ban   agreement,   embracing   all   nuclear 


wenpon.s  tr'.fs     I  think  \vr  slinuld  be  en- 
couiiit'od  fi\fi  tl'.'..s  liitesi  drvrlopmrnt 

Tlir  lM<):sn)ING  OFKICKR  Ls  their 
oljieci.on  to  tlir  \inunimou*-const*nt  rc- 
qurst  of  thr  iSrnatoi  from  Idaho' 

ri.rir  b«-inH   no  ot).|t«clion.  Ihr   aitlrlr 
WMv  ordrrod  to  br  p:  inttHl  in  thr  RrcoiU) 

iW    follow  ', 

Ht'AAiANn  Ai '  I  ri    .^  ,    m    1  i  •  i  ■.    !  i    A  u.  1  u.  1 1 .  • 
TluN    HTl'ln       Ai.iu  I     *■     iiir.  t     *  \\t.r\  m 

XtilCA    oN    M»;<»fcAIU   II     riioi.|,«M        ■    I  I  r     t       ll\\\«|i 


Mnv  < 
iionii  uit  eutimti 
moved  a  elep  lot 


Nt    liiuti  ll  t  liii '  I 

11,1  Kui.i  Wrct  nrjfotlrt- 
I  r»  ,  .  !  inu  rill  \\  rupolin 
.  lO  ll    OkI.in 

The  )vr<^ve««  nui.t    ,i:ti.t  \\rrK»  .  '  inioliiiiB 
time   when  th*  BkiviPi   Union    uvt-ii.r.o    wn 

•WUtd  MMI  AecAp^Ad  A  Weelet'ii   pr  ixv.o   tloit 

tx|»Ar(m»auu  nuelMr  «ikpi(mioh»  i».  >   Mir<i 

(>Ut  AS  pnrt  of  nn  ICuat   Went  i^»r,iivli  inouiuni 

oil  AOlAIVIU  .    ilrli'i'tloli    inrtho.ln 

TtUlpl^mt'OU  U  lOi  inipoi  livlit  K'  It  Ih  thr 
rhAtn  of  niilMiiHilouii  rivr  vs. mi  i..  lirvr. 
ihrtl  H  \*  in,|xw.»il»lp  lor  i«rir>nti.t»  nv  pre* 
eui  method*  in  dnrit  m  v  oif'Men.r  l>r- 
Yin*\\  WMTtihqUAlO^  end  uniii  t  <'<<\U  uiulri- 
irttUnd  UUOlMtf  bi««t»  It  wiv*  .»ilv  mi  <s.n- 
dltlo»\  IhAt  Ar«A»ArtM\  piMtfmm  l>e  >  nrtird  out 
1.1  imnioxi'  ilriril.  Ill  niethiHtt  tlint  the  Wr*! 
;>KMiHl  I.  ,.  !i  .In  t\  tn.'tntorMiin  luoiuiivis 
All  KPfX* 

\\»<it    tv*i«rivi    .  s   1»M.« 

Tite  I'l  ''-ll  ".'-ilr.  thr  Sivirl  f  l.iH  IMUl 
BrlUtlU  l«n\r  l>t  1  n  ti\.iis  I  r  ii^  <  t>  tlo\n  « 
WMMtth  to  w»>rk  ..  .'  n  iioi-r  |>,o'  ■'  ■■  r,  Mirni 
k  tr»Aiy  bAnuiiii;  nil  imt  mi  r.'  I'r  uiutrr- 
Itnmnd  tWtA.  «  iti<Mi»torluni  i  n  «n  tr«t.«  nt\U 
A  J«>tnt  r»»»eri  »i   i>r..,M  \t\\ 

Tht  Ihilte^l  s  iir«  niid  ItrltlRh  irnrrnrntA- 
ItWA  et  the  t\rkollnt!ot>»  litre  huve  been 
InAUUnR  thet  tlir  re«rikrx  h  I'l-oermu  w^nild 
ttol  work  uiilfM  ttit-  miiMi'i't'  wrre  per- 
mitted, utidn  f,i»t  Weet  n>nttol  lo  net  of! 
Kotue  nu.  i<»r  rxi  .'•lonii  imkI  *ntrh  the  re- 
•I  n..>tsrt»iihir  drtrctl.<n  nuuhlne' 
lirut  nitv"te<|  this  prom»nl  inxlut- 
iiiiMiiiui    fxp)i\«ioi\»i   »o\ild   do    thr 

]  :    \  iui    «i     ui:li    information 
liowr\rr    ,sen\V\>n    K    TfcArepkln   of 


u.t  |iv|i«  ,  ' 
M  v«ro\\ 

inu   t'  o 

f,.  k     ..:..! 

r.Hlav 

iii>.  >..»i«»t  lJ;iiv>n  Ailiiiif  on  Uijirurtione  re- 
..  .»-^l  !'  Ill  M.««^iw  durtniE  thr  ni»}ht  »aKI 
tiint  ur  s.  1  irt  I'nioii  ■  rrUirtAntly "  w^ntld 
i\>.rrr  i.  h  ««ti  ,tiv  iinoto<l  numt'or  of  )uint 
i>.:ii«  'ST.  .11  .1  111  ,  :«>(u  rvplv>^iii>»'    vtvtrini;  thr 

M»rrtNu  ivvr»  a^\  r»nn> 
"HiU  Aiiu.'un.f  nn?nt    a***!*!  dviruii:  t)>e  JvV^i 

ot  AA  UkMlOe''  <-no  t  nuur..«  in.«dr  t\\  tlir 
RUMteMk  \N<'  '.(Ml  >^HH  i.in><>  uuulYCtivt:  the 
moVMk  AaM  tliAi  tAKin  tv«rthri  tiny  nuoT\l 
th*  A«tt>UAU<ut!i  r.tr«AiM  iMit  tJuu  uiuKviAut 
proMMttA  rvmaUKHl  mul  rvMne  r.ew  vvnes  hnd 
b**n  opened  b\  Mr    l>.ir.-\pk.n 

Th«>«t  vuro  tl,<-  S.  ■.  ict  .vtr,^<.  tl-,.*',  ;",.r  Wcjt 
■AW  AAm..M  .•.  :    rward 

AcoApi^  ii.<  •:  the  ide*  (>f  experimental 
uuclear  exi>ii.»i.  ns 

Acceptiince  <  ■'.  M.iy  11  as  tho  starting  date 
for  a  nie€iin+;  of  EaFt-Wesl  scientists  in 
Geneva  to  make  plans  for  the  rcsearcii  pro- 
gram, which  would  go  Into  operation  with 
the  signing  of  the  moratorium  and  tiie 
treaty. 

Acceptance  of  the  Western  proposal  that 
the  moratorium  be  dwrUired  in  the  form  of 
unilateral  statements  by  each  of  the  tiiree 
powers.  Originally,  the  Russians  had  CLsked 
that  the  moratorium  be  tied  In  legal  form 
directly  to  the  treaty. 

The  Western  experts  also  noted  these 
points  in  the  Soviet  statement  that  indi- 
cated long  and  hard  negotiations  ahead: 

The  Soviet  Union  asked  that  the  research 
program  and  the  experimental  explosions  be 
carried  out  Jointly  by  East  and  West. 

The  United  States  feels  that  the 
research     should     be     carried     out     largely 


on  the  bMtS  Ot  MrtitUig  national  dAtvetloa 
pro..^riknu.  wHk  Ob^^r^  er>  from  Uir  uthMT  Al<li 
piciiria  ikiid  t)ir  reMuitii  than  ooordlnAtcd. 
Mr  ri.ui..(ik:n  kuuI  tl.ut  thia  would  Uad  to 
iroublf  uiid  tl.r  (['.ii-.-t;  l-.lnt-'  .■!  ri-.  uit*  And 
(In'nred  tluit  •);(•  ,-.  iriitl- 1,^  f!  -in  lh«  tWO 
n:ar»  nhould  worK  nt-.  .»  tenm, 

•lovii  t  in.  ii.uT  ro  r*.\<\  TK*r 

Mr,  'lVivi«i>kia  ut:«iii  in-utrd  Ui«i  the  ini»r« 

AUtrlUm  llt^t  4  or  %  \rur»  Ttn-  Wrn!  luip  not 
cmmlttetl  iihtlf   Inn  l»  thliikioK  of  n  muilt 

'I-    1 1'  I  111    I  i  I.  I '  uM\  perliid 

Mr  'I' ;o  i.|iK 'M  >.od  Ihr  inirlrnr  p'wrTA 
ehiMiM  ll.  ll  r  \'   ,i  1 1, 1   iM  .1  no^riuin  would  not 

mitiiun' l.  ."V  r\|  'ir  If  lit  Mk  enti  IIU'  If' 
friiM  ll  iii..ri  iMi  iiiiit  f'Uli-»1  In  till*  r\e»il, 
tho  Vhrre  nnuiuipn  ».|iviuld  iMt  toirtbrr  on 
oklPUdlliti  It,  Ite  i>«Ul  ITie  \V>'M  iloee  no| 
WAnt  to  trive  thle  ooinuMtmrt  t  in  t  inlnht 
rnn»ldAr  nn  Agr^Ament  for  it  !•  i  fti. mr  «rv. 
er«l  montha  btfor*  the  dntr  .  i  <\|  mi  .i. 
'riir>  Wu^^inn  ln»Uti«ii.~»<  mi  n  inn!  .u  >\ 
b  I  r\iriiibnc:  tlir  niorRtoriuin  him  o<i  '  y 
utriiii  fn  111  Hv'XlpI  frnt  ot  i«  lirtp  1 'ir  lti«p 
tlie  U.I  -(..lo.  |ir>rin  ti-  ^rr  i»  M^ul  Mr  Wi-t 
W.U'.il  liii'i!>  »;-  I  lo  .iu;h  'l.r  li  -'!  n-  ^  i\ 
I  O.ii  111 .  !.    I'l    'lO  ,1111     f'n'l  ul   I  I ;    I'l'    l\..  I   .1 .  I  '  um 

rlnled  1.1  .t  tbrii  br  ft rr  t..  tthume  mwixlU 
•v^wle  tt^'.t  wlil'r  thr  I'li'.y  Ir^nMv  blr.ibMii 
di>rVlMiri  t  \v,\>  ibe  iMuly  biom  ll^•  lu.-i  ■  .  e 
1r^ln  'I'lif  Itn.^l'M  ..  »,»>■  t!\r  i.iily  (r»t«  Ihry 
lbi^iv..-i  :\  »■•»  ;\rr  !n!rrr.-.trd  in  t\ir  \hr  ho.-e 
vvnr« 

JTir  S..\lrt  »t\trinr»\!  bnlny  did  Hot  i.urh 
on  the  nm.lir  tin»eit'r<l  problrm  ibr  iaini« 
imr  »v(  iu«pr<^iioni>  to  l»e  nll.'Wfd  fvitnule 
tlie  roulrrrnrr  iahhu,  Mr  't^ar.-vnKni  boIiI  \\\ikX 
the  nuMlttOe  were  otUklnu  to  thru  futidn* 
mental  p.mitlonii  tluxt  the  iuinil>ri  nuiPt  >>• 
MUiUl  Riul  poimcftMy  drtri  mined 

'nie  >.i\i»i  tirl«»|Si\tp  muu  Ihe  Wr-'t  w  ild 
bn\p  to  iit^iMidun  tt.»  «t,.\i\il  tlw\t  tl.r  i  uinbrr 
of  ln*l>«H  tlv.uii  l>c  rplnlPd  to  tl,r  pxppi'rd 
iiViinlHt    .'t    l>ordrr,U'.e   erl.vinu    uiiitui  t*;.i..  r«, 

M.WH  o\V    ...   If!  U'..>1    |..  ftv  rrpl   Ik   >Hll  I  !  Ill     b  If  i« 

t^>r  the  luonbi  1  .if  lUhjMM  n.  ii»  in  tird  u.  i.n 
inu**>rboit  >^;^y  U>  "mix  let  ntutiulri«  t  >  iH»» 
i\rnu*niriit  .md  r 'i,tjA>;  pr\>MNn»  V\\v  i;  i»- 
^•|\\\»  huvr  ni«de  it  p:.»in  th«t  tiiry  jr^ud 
Owlni.>ni«  on  r.  .nlrol  tviul  lii»i>»H-t  iou»  tw«  A 
inutler  ol  |>nlUic«l  ir  v«>tTl»!iit,v  niul  Uint  tbey 
«IU  not  {\^.}r<r  t  .  I'lit  tine  inetlri  into  Ih* 
Imiul*  v>.'     .1  irivtl'.t* 


IKST  UAN  KSvSKKllAL.  FRAKS  IT 
MAY  nOCl  Ixm'N 

Mr  TKOXMIKK  Mr  TiYMdont.  At 
it^onl  hoAriivKs  l>orobo  U\o  Jwint  Attmtiv' 
KnonsY  subcommitt*^  AUmtw  w^vmcisI 
Dr  tlAns  Botho  prtxtrniod  tw^hiMOAl  ti\"«- 
tJinony  on  difl>ctiUlo5  ct%nnrotod  w  ith  ttio 
ciTAtion  of  a  cvmtplotob'  ftxilproof  ttvh- 
nicAlb"  chcatpixwf  dotoct4on  .\vstem  to 
chock  up  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  .\s  a 
result  of  that  testimoixy.  an  imp^nt^uU 
."sector  of  the  penoral  public,  and  p^  rhaps 
even  some  of  my  colleaBues  may  have 
potten  the  impi-es-sion  that  Dr  Bethe  be- 
lieves a  test  ban  .should  not  be  concluded 
unless  the  Russiar;^  agree  to  the  placinc 
of  600  sci.smic  detection  stations  in  their 
territory. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  this  interpreta- 
tion is  a  serious  misunderstand mg  of  Dr. 
Bethe's  position.  Careful  study  of  his 
testimony,  as  supplemented  by  a  state- 
ment, shows  that  he  believes  that  a  test 
ban  achieved  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
Geneva  negotiations  would  in  fact  be 
hiKhly  de.'^irable  from  the  specific  view- 
point of  American  national  intere."it. 

On  April  25,  Dr.  Belhe  made  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  a 
speech  which  makes  this  doubly  clear. 
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As  a  recognized  expert  on  the  technical 
problems  connected  with  a  test  ban.  Dr 
Bethe's  views  carry  a  great  deal  of 
weight  I  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
transcript  of  his  speech;  and,  with  Dr. 
Bethe's  peiTnission.  I  should  like  to 
place  an  excerpt  from  it  in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  give  sF>ecial  emphasis  to 
these  statements  by  Eh-.  Bethe: 

We  wish  to  have  100-percent  assurance  on 
s»ome  small  matter,  and  by  wanting  lOO-per- 
cent  certainty  on  this  matter  we  may  lose 
the  most  Important  things 

I  say  we  cannot  afford  to  resume  tests 
We  cannot  afford   to  stop  the  negotiations 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
excerpt  from  Dr.  Bethe's  speech  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  thlnlc  the  opponents  of  a  test  cessation 
agreement  have  forced  us  into  considering 
more  and  more,  and  smaller  and  smaller, 
technical  details,  technical  details  which  be- 
come more  and  more  absurd  and  which  be- 
come more  and  more  detailed  and  absorb  the 
energies  of  a  great  many  people 

In  discussing  all  these  details  we  have 
forgotten  the  Important  Issues  Nobody  talks 
about  the  Important  Issues  Eherybody  talits 
about  the  big  hole 

What  are  the  Important  Issues''  I  think 
the  problem  Is  not  a  technical  problem 
The  problem  is  a  political  problem  which 
requires  clear  thinking  and  clear  decision, 
and  It  does  not  require  these  silly  things 
about  detecting  explosions  carried  out  In  a 
big  hole 

Dr  Edward  Teller  has  argued  about  as  fol- 
lows—  I  have  heard  It  se/eral  times,  and  many 
of  you  may  have  heard  it  in  his  television 
show  where  he  met  Lord  Russell  of  Britain — 
he  argues  we  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
Rvisslans  cheat  on  a  test  ban  We  cannot 
detect  small  nuclear  explosions,  especially  If 
they  are  decoupled  Since  we  can't  detect 
them,  we  will  not  know  whether  the  Russians 
cheat  or  not  So  far  so  good.  But  then 
comes  a  beautiful  step  In  logic  Since  we 
can't  know,  they  will  cheat 

In  fact,  I  have  heard  some  f>^<3P'c  ( not 
Dr.  Teller  say  that  the  Russians  are  cheat- 
ing even  now. 

If  they  cheat,  the  argument  goes  on,  they 
win  soon  catch  up  with  us  In  these  small 
weapons  And  they  will  surpass  us  In  small 
weapon  technology  If  they  surpass  us  In 
small  weapon  technology  then  we  shall  be 
completely  at  their  mercy  This  argument 
of  Dr  Teller's  seems  to  me  o|>en  to  challenge 
at  many  points 

Suppose  we  grant  for  a  moment — which  I 
do  not  wish  to  grant — the  Importance  of 
small  weaptjns  technolo^-  of  small  nuclear 
weapons.  Suppose  the  Russians  see  It  the 
same  way.  which  I  don't  think  they  do 
Suppose  the  Russians  risk  detection  of  a 
violation  which  might,  of  course,  come  hy 
one  of  the  many  people  who  defect  from 
Russia,  rather  than  by  technical  means 
Nevertheless,  suppose  they  wish  to  carry  out 
clandestine  nuclear  tests 

Carrying  out  such  tests  In  a  clandestine 
way,  in  violation  of  an  agreement,  clearly 
is  a  very  difficult  and  extremely  slow  op)er- 
atlon.  It  would  take  years  to  make  one 
fully  decoupled  20-kiloton  test,  longer  to 
make  two  tests,  and  to  make  appreciable 
pr'fgress  they  would  have  to  make  a  whole 
series  of  tests 

Thus  for  several  years  we  would  be  safe 
from  such  tests  In  any  case,  the  discus- 
sions at  Geneva  at  this  moment  are  not 
about  decoupled  tests,  but  have  as  a  basis 
the  President's  proposaJ  of  February  11 
namely    to    stop    by    treaty    only    the    tests 


above  earthquake  magnitude  4  75  To  mon- 
itor these  tests,  the  Geneva  system  of  21 
stations  in  the  USSR  would  be  entirely 
adequate  If,  at  the  end  of  a  moratorium 
perlcKl  of  2  to  3  years,  we  have  found  no 
bettar  way  by  research,  we  may  have  to  ask 
for  the  closely  spaced  net  of  stations  which 
I  proposed  recently  in  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Holifield.  i.e.,  a  net  of  small, 
unmanned  stations  at  a  spacing  of  125  miles, 
each  having  one  seismograph. 

If  then  a  series  of  decoupled  shots  were 
carried  out,  all  in  one  location,  this  series 
would  undoubtedly  be  detected  without  dif- 
ficulty So  the  violator  would  have  the 
added  complication  that  he  would  have  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  and  each  time 
do  it  somewhere  else  for  fear  that  the  sys- 
tem will   detect    it. 

I  submit  that  if  the  Russians  really  were 
intent  on  developing  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, they  would  have  a  far  easier  time  to 
accept  our  proposal  of  February  11  as  It 
stands  They  would  have  a  far  easier  time 
if  such  testing  were  allowed,  because  then 
they  could  make  a  whole  series  very  quickly, 
and  could  catch  up  with  us  very  quickly. 
So  it  this  were  their  Intention  I  think  they 
would  have  behaved  differently.  They 
would  have  said  this  is  wonderful,  let's  test 
below  20  kllotons. 

It  is  Just  immensely  faster,  immensely 
mor«  efficient  to  test  when  you  are  allowed 
to 

Supposing  the  argument  is  then  made  that 
we  also  can  improve  our  tfictical  weapons 
capacity.  Sure,  we  can.  But  we  already 
have  a  very  large  arsenal  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  We  have  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons ranging  from  20  or  more  kllotons  down 
Uj  1  kiloton.  and  to  fractions  of  a  kiloton. 
We  have  nuclear  weapons  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  heavy  ones  and  particularly  light 
ones.  There  is.  in  my  opinion,  very  little 
of  military  value  thi?     we  do  not  have. 

THere  are  some  gleams  in  the  eyes  of  a 
few  people,  m  particular  of  Mr  Dyson,  who 
IS  not  a  weapons  technologist.  These  gleams 
In  the  eyes  I  could  discuss  if  there  were  time, 
but  I  don  t  think  they  are  Important  enough 
to  t<»lk  about  them. 

We  could  do  more — one  can  always  do 
mor«  -but  I  submit  that  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  Russians  In  the 
small-weapcjns  field,  and  even  If  they  make 
a  loC  of  tests  they  will  only  barely  catch  up 
with  us,  and  there  Is  not  very  much  more 
of   r«al   military   value  which   we   can   learn 

But  In  all  of  this  I  have  conceded  that 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  the  thing  which 
the  Russians   would   want   to   test. 

I  believe  they  wouldn't  do  that  at  all.  I 
believe  if  we  resume  tests — and  some  people 
have  advocated  that  we  do — or  if  the  nego- 
tiations broke  down,  then  the  Russians 
would  not  test  tactical  nuclear  weaf>ons: 
they  would  test  large  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons These  are  the  ones  of  which  we  have 
to  l>e  afraid  These  are  the  ones  which 
threaten  our  homeland.  These  are  the  ones 
by  which  the  Russians  could,  at  any  time, 
destroy  the  United  States  by  a  surprise 
attfiflk 

.\tKl  I  think  It  is  these  strategic  weapons, 
very  large  ones  and  smaller  ones,  that  the 
Russians  would  choose  to  test  if  we  chose 
to  terminate  the  agreement — terminate  the 
moratorium. 

Agftln,  It  is  said  that  In  every  weapons 
field  we  can  go  ahead  and  they  can  go  ahead, 
and  sure  enough  that  is  true,  there  are  some 
things  which  we  can  still  do,  and  there  are 
some  specific  things  that  I  know  about  and 
that  we  could  still  do  I  think  they  have 
more  to  do  than  we  They  simply  are  not 
as  faj  advanced  as  we  are.  And  It  is  my 
strong  belief  that  if  testing  were  resumed, 
then  the  Russians  would  gain  far  more  than 
we  would 

It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  about  the 
future     It  is  much  easier  to  arg\ie  about  the 


past.      And  about    the   past   we  know    what 
happened 

In  1955  the  Russians  proposed  to  stop 
nuclear  testing  as  of  the  1st  of  January 
1956.  This  was  a  propcjsal  which  I  think 
they  meant  quite  seriously  By  the  end 
of  1955  they  had  one,  and  only  one,  real 
hydrogen  bomb  tested  We  had  half  a  dozen 
or  more. 

If  we  had  left  It  at  that  point,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  would  not  have  a  suit- 
able warhead  for  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  had 
accepted  their  prof>osal  at  the  time,  that 
we  would  now  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  the 
missile  gap.  Since  we  let  the  tests  go  on. 
they  caught  up  relative  to  us.  and  we  hava 
to  be  afraid  of  the  missile  gap 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  past,  and  I  think 
all  it  illustrates  is  that  If  you  have  two  com- 
petent teams  working  on  one  thing,  and  one 
team  Is  ahead  of  the  other,  the  one  which 
Is  behind  has  more  to  learn  and  will  catch 
up  faster  in  the  future  And  I  think  this 
would  continue  in  the  future 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  that  it  Is  a 
far  smaller  risk  to  have  a  test  cessation  agree- 
ment than  to  resume  tests.  It  Is  a  far 
smaller  risk  even  if  we  consider  only  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  even  If  we  coiislder 
only  the  military  situation. 

Many  opponents  of  the  test  ban  want  100 
percent  assurance  that  we  can  detect  all 
possible  Russian  tests  Do  we  have  100 
percent  assurance  that  the  Russians  will  not 
make  use  of  the  missile  gap  and  make  a  sur- 
prise attack  while  we  are  weaker  in  missiles 
than  they  are?  Do  we  have  100  percent 
assurance  that  they  will  not  Invade  some 
other  country,  and  that  somehow  we  are 
dragged  Into  war  by  that? 

We  wish  to  have  100  f>ercent  assurance 
on  some  small  matter,  and  by  wanting  100 
percent  certainty  on  this  matter  we  may  lose 
the  most  important  things. 

I  said  we  cannot  afford  to  resume  tests  We 
cannot  afford  to  stop  the  negotiations. 

I  think  the  more  Important  argument  than 
the  one  that  I  have  given  is  the  argument 
about  other  countries  which  might  Join  the 
nuclear  club  This  argument  has  been  given 
by  President  Eisenhower,  and  it  Is  also  very 
much  m  the  minds  of  the  Russians. 

I  think  a  country  which  is  prosperous  like 
Russia  will  not  risk  destruction  by  a  nuclear 
war.  I  think  a  country  which  Is  still  pov- 
erty stricken,  like  China,  would  be  much 
more  adventurous.  I  think  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  have  China  get  the  nu- 
clear bomb. 

If  we  have  a  test  cessation  agreement  this 
doesn't  guarantee  In  any  way  that  China  will 
adhere  to  It  However,  If  we  don't  have  such 
an  agreement,  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  for 
Instance,  by  Mr  Dyson,  we  wait  10  years, 
then  we  can  be  sure  that  China  will  have 
nuclear  weapons  And  where,  then,  Is  our 
100-p)ercent  assurance. 

There  are  other  adventurous  countries  that 
you  could  name  which  are  less  Important 
than  China. 

There  Is  another  point.  The  ICBM's  and 
nuclear  weapons  have  come  to  a  point  where 
they  make  no  sen.se  I  think  this  Is  more  and 
more  recognized  by  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple, both  In  this  country  and  in  Russia,  and 
In  other  countries. 

I  think  the  only  way  out  Is  to  have  a  set 
of  well-monitored,  well-conceived,  and  very 
carefully  considered  and  negotiated  agree- 
ments on  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and 
I  want  to  say  limitation  of  armaments  be- 
cause I  consider  complete  disarmament  ex- 
tremely dangerous  because  of  the  possibility 
of  concealment  of  some  weapons  But  well 
limited  disarmament  seems  t<j  me  to  be  the 
desirable  thing. 

We  have  the  Russians  In  a  frame  of  mind 
now  where  they  are  quite  willing  to  talk 
about  such  matters.  The  agreement  on  test 
cessation  makes  sense  only — only — If  It  Is  fol- 
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lowed  by  other  agreements  If  this  remains 
the  only  agreement,  I  think  we  might  as  well 
not  have  It. 

But  how  can  we  expect  the  Russians  to  be 
willing  to  negotiate,  or  to  agree  to  other 
measures  of  disarmament  which  might  be 
more  far  reaching  and  might  be  more  impor- 
tant for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  this 
one,  if  already  in  this  little  one,  where  we 
risk  so  very  little,  we  are  as  sticky  as  we 
have  been? 

The  Russians  have  got  the  impression  — 
and  I  think  rightly — that  whenever  one  de- 
mand has  been  fulfilled,  we  make  another 
rhey  have  got  the  Impression  that  we  are 
never  satisfied.  This  Is  exactly  the  impres- 
sion that  we  got  In  the  Baruch  negotiations, 
in  the  negotiations  directly  after  the  war. 
about  the  International  control  of  atomic 
energy  In  general.  We  got  Uie  impression 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians.  I  think — and  I  don't  know,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  the  minds  of  the  Russians 
well  enough — I  think  they  are  rapidly  getting 
the  Impression  that  we  are  now  lmp>os6lble 
to  negotiate  with;  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  get 
an  agreement  which  Is  satisfactory  to  us,  be- 
cau.  .>  we  Insist  on  a  hundred  percent  security 
In  a  world  where   there  Is  no  such  security 

We  must  watch  out  very  carefully  lest  the 
p>eaceful  Russian  approach  which  has  been 
brought  In  by  Mr  Khrushchev  be  replaced 
by  a  more  violent  line,  such  as  that  of  Stalin 
And  I  do  not  know  where  our  hundred  per- 
cent security  would  be  if  that  happened 


RUSSIANS  GRANT  IMPORTANT  CON- 
CESSION AT  GENEVA  TEST  BAN 
TALKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  a 
significant  step  forward  seems  t<3  have 
been  taken  yesterday  at  the  Geneva 
negotiations  on  the  cndintr  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  accept  a  western  proposal  that 
experimental  nuclear  explosions  be  car- 
ried out  to  improve  scientific  detection 
methods  New  York  Times  reporter 
A.  M.  Rosenthal  points  to  a  possible  snag, 
in  that  the  Soviets  have  asked  that  the 
proposed  re.search  protiram  and  experi- 
mental explosions  be  carried  out 
"jointly"  by  East  and  'West,  while  the 
United  States  has  maintained  that  the 
research  should  be  carried  out  largely 
on  the  basis  of  existing  national  detec- 
tion programs,  with  observers  from  the 
other  countries  present,  and  the  results 
then  "coordinated."  Nonetheless,  an  im- 
portant st^p  toward  agreement  has  been 
taken,  and  it  brings  achievement  of  a 
workable  test  ban  just  that  much  closer. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church  I  has  already  placed  in  the 
Record  the  excellent  article  written  by 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  understand:  and  I  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  all  Senators 
to  the  article. 

Mr,  President 

The  PRF:sIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Rob- 
ertson in  the  chair  • .  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


DR  BETHE'S  STATEMENT  TO 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
SHOWS  RUSSIANS  WOULD  HAVE  A 
HARD  TIME  CHEATING  UNDER 
PRESENT  GENEVA  DETECTION 
PLAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Dr.  Bethe  s  views 
on  technical  questions  relating  to  a  test 
ban  were  well  summarized  in  a  state- 


ment supplementing  his  testimony  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation,  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
His  remarks  will.  I  am  sure,  be  incor- 
porated in  the  report  of  those  hearings; 
but  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  wider 
audience  at  this  time,  I  ask  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Hans  A  Bethe,  Supple- 
menting Testimony  Given  on  Aprii,  20- 
21.  1960.  Before  the  Special  SrscoM- 
MiTTEE  ON  Radiation  of  the  Joint 
Committee   on   Atomic   Energy 

1.  The  system  of  stations  which  has  been 
developed  at  Geneva  (about  21  stations  in 
the  UJ5.S.R..  with  100  seismographs  each) 
is  adequate  to  monitor  the  limited  test  ban 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhower  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  I960;  namely,  a  ban  on  under- 
ground explosions  giving  seismic  signals 
equivalent  to  an  earthquake  magnitude  of 
4.75  or  greater.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  will  be  about  100  earthquakes  of  this 
magnitude  per  year  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  60  to  70  of  these  cannot  be  Identified  as 
earthquakes  and  could  thus  be  suspected  of 
being  explosions.  IX  20  inspections  are  per- 
mitted per  year,  this  would  allow  Inspection 
of  30  p>ercent  of  the  unidentified  events.  In 
no  case  could  the  coverage  sink  as  low  as 
10  p>ercent,  because  even  If  no  Identification 
were  possible  at  all.  20  Inspections  would 
still  cover  20  percent  of  all  seismic  events 
of  this  magnitude.  I  believe  that  even  10 
percent  Inspection  would  be  a  very  strong 
deterrent  against  the  Russians'  conducting 
clandestine  tests  In  violation  of  a  treaty. 
Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  estimate  of  a 
60  to  70  unidentified  earthquakes  In  an  aver- 
age year  is  very  conservative. 

2  Dr  Richard  Latter  has  shown  that  a 
mere  redistribution  of  stations,  keeping  their 
number  at  21.  would  greatly  enhance  the 
capability  of  the  Geneva  system  to  Identify 
earthquakes  and  explosions.  A  moderate 
increase  of  tiie  number  of  stations  to  30 
would  reduce  the  number  of  unidentified 
earthquakes  above  magnitude  4  75  to  as  few 
as  9  p>er  year  Magnitude  4  75  corresponds 
to  20  kllotons  under  standard  Nevada  con- 
ditions The  number  of  earthquakes  in  the 
USSR,  above  5  kllotons  equivalent  which 
would  escape  Identification  by  the  Latter 
system  of  stations  is  estimated  to  be  only 
36  per  year.  TTius.  with  20  Inspections,  the 
Latter  system  could  deter  clandestine  testt. 
down  to  well  below  5  kllotons  under  Nevada 
conditions. 

3  Research  on  seismic  detection  will 
greatly  Improve  our  ability  to  distinguish 
earthquakes  from  explosions  We  have  so 
far  used  almost  exclusively  the  first  motion 
as  a  criterion  for  this  distinction  I  expect 
that  closer  study  will  show  other  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  associated  with  the 
later  p>art8  of  the  wave.  It  seems  to  me 
likely  that  2  to  3  years  of  IntetL-ilve  research 
would  Improve  our  ability  of  Identification 
by  at  least  a  factor  of  5  so  that  then  the 
Latter  system  of  30  stations  could  monitor 
explosions  down  to  1  kiloton  In  standard 
conditions.  Already  now.  the  Geneva  sys- 
tem of  21  stations  can  detect  and  locate 
(though  not  identify)  explosions  down  to 
well  below  1  standard  kiloton. 

4  The  capability  discussed  in  paragraph  3 
is  important  for  the  detection  of  partially 
decoupled  shots.  The  Cowboy  experiments 
have  shown  that  one  can  get  partial  de- 
coupling In  a  hole  of  smaller  size  than  that 
required  for  full  decoupling.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  hole  of  70  cubic  meters 
(about  2,000  cubic  feet)  per  ton  of  explosive 
Is  required  to  give  the  full  decoupling  by  a 
factor  of  300.  A  hole  of  one-tenth  this  vol- 
ume (7  cubic  meters  per  ton  of  explosive) 


appe:u».  .according  to  the  Cowboy  experi- 
ments, to  give  one-tenth  the  decoupling, 
l.e  .  a  decoupling  factor  of  about  30  (I  dif- 
fer from  Dr.  Albert  Latter  s  testimony  In 
this:  He  has  stated  that  this  decoupling  Is 
achieved  in  a  hole  of  one-thirtieth  of  the 
standard  volume:  however,  he  has  privately 
agreed  Aith  my  interpretation.)  There  are 
existing  cavi:ies  in  salt  domes  big  enough 
to  tiike  a  few.  let  us  say  2  to  3,  kllotons  ■witli 
fxUl  decoupling  if  such  a  cavity  were  used 
to  expliKle  a  bomb  10  times  larger,  the 
decoupling  would  be  expected  to  be  30;  l.e  , 
a  30-kiioton  bomb  exploded  in  such  a  cavity 
will  look  like  one  kiloton  in  Nevada  tufl 
Such  an  explosion,  however,  can  be  detected 
and  located  by  the  acreed  Geneva  system 

5.  It  Is  technically  feasible  today  to  de- 
sign a  system  of  seismic  stations  which 
would  detect,  locate  and  Identify  fully  de- 
coupled explosions  of  20  kllotons.  With  full 
decoupling,  by  a  factor  300,  a  20-klloton 
explosion  Iroks  like  70  tons  in  standard  Neva- 
da conditions.  A  net  of  stations  of  200-kilo- 
meter (125-mile)  spacing  would  detect  and 
Identify  such  explosions.  These  stations 
would  be  unmanned  and  automatic,  and 
each  station  would  have  only  one  seismo- 
graph. The  optimum  design  of  liistruments 
for  such  stations  will  still  have  to  be  worked 
out;  it  may  turn  out  to  be  better  to  have 
somewhat  greater  spacing  but  to  liave  an 
array  of,  let  us  say.  four  seLsniographs  in 
each  station.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  such 
stations  have  been  made  by  a  very  com- 
petent team  at  the  Sandia  Corp.  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The  cost  is  atiout 
$100,000  per  station.  Including  coding  of  the 
seismograph  information  for  transmission 
and  other  features  designed  to  make  the 
stations  essentially  tamperproof.  Tlie  trans- 
mission would  probably  be  by  cables  which 
nUght  add  another  50  to  100  million  for  the 
U.SSJl, 

If  fully  implemented,  this  system  would 
Involve  about  600  unmanned  stations  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  most  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Is  aseismic,  and  in  this  area  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  detect  and  locate  seismic  events: 
Since  there  are  normally  no  earthquakes, 
any  disturbance  would  Indicate  an  explosion. 
I  estimate  that  for  this  purpose  a  spacing 
of  400  kilometers  would  suffice,  and  if  this 
number  is  accepted  for  the  aseismic  regions, 
the  total  number  of  unmanned  stations  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  reduced  to  about  200. 

A  system  of  unmanned  seismic  stations, 
to  supplement  the  present  Geneva  system, 
would  greatly  increase  the  cap>acity  of  the 
system  to  distinguish  explosions  from 
earthquakes  also  at  higher  yield  ( 1  kiloton 
and  more)  and  would  thus  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  on-site  inspections  required 

6.  The  unmanned  stations  sliould  have 
seismographs  which  are  capable  of  record- 
ing high  frequency  waves  (about  10  cycles 
per  second ) .  in  addition  to  the  medium  fre- 
quency waves  (of  about  3  cycles  i>er  second) 
normally  recorded.  This  is  expected  to  In- 
crease the  ability  of  the  umanned  stations 
to  record  decoupled  explosions  and  the  first 
motion  generated  by  these  explosions  Fur- 
ther research  on  high  frequency  recording 
and  on  the  noise  at  these  frequencies  is 
required. 

High  frequency  recording  will  foil  most 
of  the  proposed  attempts  at  further  de- 
coupling (beyond  a  factor  300)  even  If  these 
decoupling  proposals  should  otherwise  turn 
out  to  be  feasible,  which  is  contrary  to  my 
expectation.  This  is  because  the  initial 
pressure  spike,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  air 
shock  wave  on  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  will 
be  recorded  just  as  strongly  at  high  fre- 
quency as  the  steady  pressure  in  the  cavity. 
Oiily  the  steixdy  pressure,  not  the  spike,  is 
reduced  by  such  schemes  as  the  distribution 
of  carbon  dust  in  the  cavity 

7.  There  is  also  a  distinct  possibility  that 
the  high  frequencies  will  be  much  weaker  In 
earthquakes  equivalent  to  70  tons  than  they 
are  in  explosions  of  this  size     If  this  turns 
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out  to  be  tn:e.  the  identification  of  these 
small  explosions  would  be  ^eatly  facilitated. 

8.  A  closely  spaced  net  of  stations  will 
probably  enable  the  seismologists  to  deter- 
mine the  depth  of  the  source  of  the  dis- 
turbance much  more  accurately  than  Is  now 
possib!e.  This  would  be  a  p<:>werful  tool  In 
distinguishing  earthquakes  from  explosions 
since  only  few  earthquakes  occur  in  the  top 
mile  of  the  earths  crust 

Such  a  net  WDuId  probably  also  make  It 
very  difficult  to  confuse  the  signal  by  setting 
off  several  nuclear  explosions  simultaneously 
at  places  a  few  miles  from  each  other,  a.-? 
proposed  by  Dr  Teller. 

9  In  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Mr  Meade. 
I  still  maintain  that  the  construction  of  a 
large  cavity  m  salt,  of  2  million  cubic  meters 
volume.  U  a  major  undertaking  A  viulator 
would  have  to  be  a/raid  that  such  a  con- 
struction Job  would  be  detected  by  other 
means  than  sel.=!mographi5,  eg,  by  photc:)^- 
raphy  from  satellites 

The  disposal  of  the  brine  alone  seems  a 
formidable  problem  The  volume  of  the 
brine  w.ll  be  many  times  the  volume  of  the 
salt  and  may  be  estimated  at  perhaps  100 
million  barrels, 

(ai  To  dump  this  Into  an  old  oil  field  re- 
quires a  major  field,  and  a  lot  of  pipes  which 
would  be  visible.  Moreover  this  would 
greatly  limit  the  geoeraphlcal  areas  where 
bi2  cavities  might  be  su.«:>ec;ed  to  be  <:<:)Ti- 
Btructed  and  hence  would  reduce  the  number 
of  seismograph  recordings  which  would  re- 
quire on-.si'e  in'^pectlon   to   '.ery  few. 

(b)  Mr  Meade  suggested  dumping  the 
brine  directly  into  the  sea.  I  suppose  this 
would  be  the  Caspian  Sea — this  restricts 
construction  of  cavities  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  again  a  very  limited  geographical 
region. 

(c)  If  the  cavity  were  constructed  else- 
where, it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
dump  the  salt  into  a  river.  If  this  were  done 
In  one  of  the  very  large  rivers  In  North 
America — the  Ohio,  the  Columbia  or  the  St. 
Lawrence — it  would  at  least  double  their 
natural  salt  content  over  a  period  of  2  years. 
Chemical  analysis  of  river  "  iter  would  be  a 
very  simple  safeguard  against  digging  of  salt 
cavities. 

10.  The  construction  of  large  cavities  In 
limestone,  as  propo.sed  by  Dr.  Teller,  seems 
far  more  difHcuit  than  In  salt  I  discussed 
this  problem  with  some  chemists.  The  lime- 
stone would  first  have  to  be  heated  to  about 
1.000*  centigrade  and  decomposed,  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  power.  Then  it  would 
have  to  be  cooled  to  room  temperature,  at 
considerable  expense  of  cooling  water,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  lime  dissolve.  More  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  lime  is  almost  insoluble 
In  water:  It  would  require  the  entire  water 
supply  for  New  York  City  for  over  a  year  to 
dissolve  the  lime  In  a  cavity  of  the  size  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Meade.  Direct  mining  opera- 
tion, at  great  expense,  would  probably  be 
more  feasible.  It  is  also  questionable  wheth- 
er the  walls  of  a  limestone  cavity  would  have 
the  desirable  elastic  properties  of  a  salt 
cavity. 

11.  It  would  be  most  suspicious  if  two 
signals  were  recorded  by  the  detection  su- 
tions  which  originate  from  the  same  source. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  dangerous  for  a 
violator  to  use  the  same  l<x:ation  for  two  or 
more  tests.  This  goes  especially  for  de- 
coupled tests  in  large  cavities  if  they  can 
be  detected  by  a  system  of  unmanned  sta- 
tions. This  greatly  adds  to  complication, 
cost  and  time  required  for  testmij. 

12  Even  if  the  Russians  wanted  to  violate 
the  treaty  (which  I  dont  believe*  and  even 
U  they  wanted  particularly  to  develop  .^mall 
weapons  (which  I  also  don't  believe)  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  any  detection  sys- 
tem, even  a  very  imperfect  one,  would  great- 
ly impede  their  progress  and  slow  it  down 
to  a  snails  pace  However,  if  testing  were 
resumed   below  magnitude   4  75,   thev   ciuld 


operate  openly,  easily  and  quickly  anrl  could 
s<;>on  catch  up  to  our  present  position  m  tac- 
tical weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  we  aJ- 
ready  have  tactical  weapons  of  many  yields 
and  sizes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  (though 
not  entirely  impossible)  for  us  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  of  real  mlU'ary  significance. 

13.  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr  Brown's  state- 
ment that  tests  at  1  kiloton  would  permit 
us  or  the  Ru.ssians  to  develop  efficient  higher 
yield  tactical  weap>ons  without  any  further 
tests.  The  minimum  yield  required  for  this 
purpose  is  mire  likely  to  be  3  to  5  kilotons. 
This  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Los  Alamos 
LaboPaU:'ry. 


TEST    B.AN    OPPONENTS    SEEK     TO 
BLOCK  TRE.ATY  R.ATIPTCATION 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,   in 

thiii  monuna's  newspapt-rs.  Marquis 
Childs  de.scribes  the  extraordinary  activ- 
ity occurrinET  behind  the  scenes  in  at- 
tempts to  block  ratification  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  when  iL  \s  .submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, shoLiId  the  current  Geneva  negotia- 
tiorus.  end  successfully. 

Mr.  Childs  describes  the  attempt  to 
turn  the  results  of  the  recent  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Sub- 
committee "into  a  .snow  job  to  Intimi- 
date wavering  Senators  from  voting  for 
a  treaty  "  He  points  out  that  the 
lengtjis  to  which  opponents  of  the  test 
ban  have  gone  are  quite  extraordinary. 
He  writes: 

Th«y  have  sought  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  »cientists  who  testified  were  all  In 
iigreetnent  that  detection  methods  as  cur- 
rently known  are  so  faulty  that  no  control  or 
Inspeiition  system   would  be   acceptable. 

To  bring  Mr.  Child's  description  of 
the.se  extraordinarj-  goings-on  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Senators.  I  ask  permission 
to  have  his  article  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FrcjBTi  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1960] 
Test  Ba.n  Foe.s  Work  Overtime 

J  (By  Marquis  Childs) 

opponents  of  a  nuclear  test  agree- 
ment jare  doing  their  very  best  to  try  to  in- 
sure that  If  a  treaty  is  submitted  to  the 
Senat*  it  will  either  be  strarigled  in  commit- 
tee or  |def  eated  on  the  floor. 

Thej  lengths  to  which  they  have  gone  are 
quite  i  extraordinary.  They  have  sought  to 
make  |lt  appetu-  that  the  scientists  who  testi- 
fied l^fore  a  sut>conimittee  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Atomic  Committee  were  all  in 
agreement  that  detection  methods  as  cur- 
rently; known  are  so  faulty  that  no  control 
and  li>.>pection  system  would  be  acceptable. 

Ham.'  Bethe.  one  of  America's  most  dls- 
tingui|Ehed  physicists  who  has  been  a  pro- 
ponerk  of  an  agreement,  says  this  Is  simply 
not  S9  He  undertook  in  his  testimony  to 
show  ^hat  by  adding  more  seismic  stations, 
at  an  ;:tdd:tional  cost  of  not  more  than  $60 
mlllior.  virtually  all  the  rUk  of  cheating 
would  be  removed.  Previous  to  the  public 
sessioa  Bethe  had  been  brought  up  before 
hostile  comniittee  members  in  a  closed  meet- 
ing aad  subjected  to  such  savage  bullying 
that  he  told  associates  later  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  painful  experience  in  his  entire 
career. i 

In  snort,  despite  the  conscientious  resolve 
of  Chiirman  Chet  Holifield,  an  effort  Is 
being  nade  to  turn  the  results  of  the  4  days 
of  heajrlngs  Into  a  snow  Job  td  Intimidate 
waventg  Senators  from  voting  for  a  treaty. 
For  Sethe  and  a  great  many  distinguished 
scientists    the    Issue   Is   so  clear.     Both    the 


Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
long-range  mlsallee  capable  of  delivering 
megaton  warheads  to  almost  any  point  In 
their  respective  territories.  The  size  of  the 
warhead  could  perhaps  be  reduced  by  further 
testing  and  the  speed  and  range  of  the 
missile  thereby  Increased 

But  since  tK)th  sides  have  ."sufficient  capa- 
bility for  almost- total  destruction  this  would 
mean  b  small  gain.  Incidentally,  In  his 
speech  last  week  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates, 
who  favors  a  test-ban  agreement,  put  the 
mutual  capability  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  more  or  less  these  same 
terms. 

By  stopping  testing  under  a  control  and 
In.ijjectlon  agreement  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
checked  At  the  same  time,  with  Inspection 
stations  set  up  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  in  the  country  the  first  step  toward 
breaking  down  the  barrier  of  secrecy  will 
have  l)een  taken.  It  will  also  be  a  first  step 
In  the  general  direction  of  disarmament. 

The  danger  Is  that  if  the  United  States 
cornea  back  with  more  and  more  objections 
and  finally  If  the  treaty  Is  not  ratified,  th« 
opportunity   will   be   lost. 

Fortunately,  majority  opinion  In  the  ad- 
ministration Is  for  an  agreement.  The  Dem- 
ocrats have  so  far  resisted  any  politicking  on 
this  perilous  issue.  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
NEDT  responded  Immediately  to  President 
Ksenhower's  proposal  for  a  moratorium  on 
small  explosions  with  a  generous  and  high- 
minded  declaration  that,  as  President,  he 
would   observe  such  a  moratorium. 

As  Senator  Hubfrt  Hvmphrets  record 
amply  testifies,  he  has  taken  the  lead  In  dis- 
armament In  recent  years.  More  thoroughly 
than  anyone  In  Congress  and  perhaps  even 
In  the  executive  branch  he  understands  the 
complexitlea  of  the  problem  both  In  nuclear 
and  conventional  arms. 

The  science  and  technology  panels  of  the 
Democratic  advisory  council  came  up  with 
a  recommendation  for  moving  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  toward  an  agreement,  despite  the 
ri.sk  that  with  the  present  stage  of  detection 
research  there  could  be  some  comparatively 
Inconsequential  cheating. 

Even  If  at  the  summit  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
agree  on  the  still-outstanding  questions.  It 
would  stUl  require  2  or  3  montns  of  work 
by  the  negotiators  before  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  could  be  drawn  up.  Tliis  means  that 
It  could  not  possibly  be  put  before  a  Congress 
that  must  adjourn  In  early  July. 

But  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  President 
might  call  a  special  session  for  ratification  of 
the  treaty  after  the  elections.  That  would 
enable  him  to  put  all  of  bis  prestige  and 
influence  behind  It  before  he  leaves  office. 
And  that  should  assure  its  ratification  as  the 
last  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  act  of 
his  administration. 


MAY   4    TO    14.    NEW    YORK    WORLD 
TRADE  FAIR  DAYS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  proclaimed  May 
4  to  14  to  be  New  York  World  Trade 
Fair  Days,  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  annual  U.S.  World 
Trade  Fair,  to  be  held  in  New  York  City. 
Today,  being  May  4.  is  the  first  of  New 
Yorks  World  Trade  Fair  Days,  and  it  is. 
therefore.  approp>iate  that  some  men- 
tion be  made  of  the  opening  of  the  fair. 

The  New  York  World  Trade  Fair  is 
an  important  and  significant  event  for 
all  who  are  active  in  seeking  to  increa.se 
American  trade  with  the  other  Nation's 
of  the  world.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  excitement  and  the  spirit  of  eco- 
nomic vibrancy  which  accompany  events 
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such  as  this.  I  commend  all  who  are 
engaged  in  this  important  and  far- 
reaching  endeavoi.  I  certainly  hope 
the  vigorous  efforts  devoted  to  this  verj' 
vital  means  of  expanding  Americas  con- 
tacts with  other  lradm«  nations  will  aid 
in  stimulating  America's  export  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  proclamation  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Yoi-k  designating  May  4 
to  14  as  World  Trade  Pair  Days  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an 
article  written  by  Brendan  M  Jones  on 
the  Trade  Fair,  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation and  the  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  fourth  annual  U  S  World  Trade  Fair 
is  to  l)e  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  from 
May  4  to  14.  1960.  in  the  city's  magnificent 
coliseum.  It  is  fitting  that  official  -ecognl- 
tlon  be  given  to  this  Important  occasion  with 
an  (jfflcial  welcome  to  all  who  participate  In 
and  visit  the  fair 

For  many  years  New  York  ha*  been  the 
hub  of  the  Nation's  foreign  commerce 
Through  the  port  of  New  York  annually 
passes  a  greater  dollar  volume  of  Interna- 
tional cargoes  than  through  any  other  port 
in  the  United  States.  Millions  of  New- 
Yorkers  earn  their  livings  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  from  foreign-trade  activities.  The 
massive  movement  of  goods  through  this 
port  is  basic  to  the  economy  of  the  city,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

Here  in  this  great  common  marketplace 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere— the  US  World 
Trade  Fair  -w^ll  be  displayed  the  goods  and 
services  of  more  than  60  nations.  Business- 
men from  every  State  In  our  Union  and  all 
over  the  world  will  visit  this  International 
trade  fair — to  buy  and  to  sell,  to  Inspect 
new  goods  and  materials,  to  form  new  busi- 
ness associations,  to  gain  new  merchandis- 
ing Ideas. 

TTie  US.  Wcrld  Trade  Fair  has  additional 
value  beyond  the  fundamental  expansion  of 
foreign  trade.  It  provides  a  showplace  for 
the  Industrial  talents  of  60  nations.  It  helps 
not  only  to  stimulate  trade,  but  to  foster 
International  amity  and  good   will. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  4  through  14,  1960.  as  World 
Trade  Fair  Days  In  New  York  State,  and  I 
urge  the  people  of  the  entire  State  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  herein  avail- 
able. 


[Prom    the    New   York   Times.   May   4.    1»60| 

Trade  Fair  Here  Is  Opening  Today — Moke 
Than  60  CofNTRiES  To  Be  Represented  in 
Wide  Variety  of  Exhibits 

(By  Brendan  M.  Jones) 
Designers  Intent  on  getting  the  last  bauble 
into  place  In  Just  the  right  way  mixed  with 
lat>orers  moving  potted  plants  and  other 
scenery  yesterday  as  opening  time  neared 
for  the  Unlt<fd   States  World  Trade  Fair. 

The  fair,  in  Its  fourth  year,  will  begin  an 
11-day  run  at  the  Coliseum  today  with 
noontime  ceremonies  in  which  city.  State. 
Federal  and  foreign  officials  will  Join.  More 
than  60  countries  will  be  represented  In  the 
colorful  show  of  quality  world  production, 
ranging  from  food  specialties  to  Intricate 
electronic  equipment. 

The  Coliseum's  four  exhibit  floors  yester- 
day presented  a  multilingual  abstract  of 
contrived  chaos  as  more  than  3.000  exhibi- 
tors labored  to  unpack  and  set  up  displays. 
But  there  was  a  certain  professional  polish 
to  the  disorganized  disarray,  and  It  did  not 
take   much   Imagination    to  see   that,   when 


the  final  scene  was  set.  fairgoers  would 
not  be  disappointed 

Most  of  the  exhibitors,  it  was  evident,  had 
been  through  the  hectic  business  of  trade- 
show  preparations  many  times  Late  yes- 
terday many  were  Intent  on  perfecting  dis- 
plays for  todays  opening,  which  will  be 
preceded  by  an  inspection  tour  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M   Nixon. 

Later  still  other  high-ranking  officials  will 
tour  the  fair,  but  the  really  important  visi- 
tors will  be  commercial  buyers.  These  are 
the  "VIP's'  of  the  trade  show,  and  on  their 
reactions  and  orders  will  dejvnd  success  in 
selling  the  thousands  of  prc>duct6  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americaa  to  the 
rich  American  market. 

Only  second  in  Importance  to  these  com- 
mercial buyers  will  be  the  great  New  York 
public,  representing  the  American  consumer 
Visitors  will  see  an  Impresflve  pageant  of 
quality  merchandise,  largely  home  products. 
and  countless  other  items  designed  for  lei- 
sure and  more  pleasant  living 

address  by  senator  javtts 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  an 
address  at  the  amba.ssadors"  dinner  pre- 
ceding the  World  Trade  Fair  which  is 
opening  thus  morning  at  the  Coli.seum. 
in  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The   Western    Economic   Community 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  the 
nations  of  the  Western  community — repre- 
senting the  greatest  aggregation  of  Industrial 
production  in  the  world — are  confident  of 
their  economic  future  and  of  their  capability 
to  compete  with  the  Communist  bloc.  This 
Is  the  biggest  economic  news  of  1960. 

The  economic  development  in  Western 
Europe  is  providing  the  kind  of  solid  base 
which  must  exist  if  these  countries  in  part- 
nership with  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
other  Indtistrlal  nations  are  to  launch  suc- 
cessful programs  of  aid  and  trade  of  the 
magnitude  required.  Also,  Western  Europe 
shows  a  new  capability  for  Joining  with  us  to 
combat  a  major  drain  on  the  less  developed 
areas  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  serious 
Impediment  to  their  progress — the  radical 
price  swings  In  the  primary  commodities  they 
produce.  Within  an  acceptable  period,  the 
average  citizen  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  free  world  must  gain  a  sense  of  sharing 
In  free  world  development,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  he  will  have  the  training  and 
opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  living  and  have 
a  stake  in  maintaining  the  free  political  and 
economic  institutions  which  make  that 
possible. 

Tlie  spirit  of  cooperation  necessary  to 
launch  and  sustain  this  Joint  effort  clearly 
exists  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
Western  community.  Two  days  ago  I  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  the  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europ>e  at  Strasbourg,  Prance,  on  the  major 
economic  problems  confronting  the  Western 
community.  I  was  delighted  by  the  sense 
of  confidence  which  Western  leaders  are  dis- 
playing toward  the  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems and  the  excellent  prospects  they  see  for 
continued  economic  development  in  expand- 
ing market  areas. 

This  is  major  news  for  the  United  States 
which  from  mld-1954  to  mld-1959  extended 
$12.7  billion  in  economic  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  non-Communist 
world  but  which  obviously  cannot  sustain 
an  aid  program  singlehanded  on  the  scale  de- 
manded. Economic  success  in  Western 
Europe  indicates  that  Italy.  France,  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  and  the  United  King- 


dom can  become  the  key  partners  witti  the 
United  States  as  we  strive  to  raise  both  as- 
sistance and  investment  lo  newly  developing 
areas — now  estimated  at  about  $4  billion  an- 
nually— to  50  i>ercent  above  the  present 
effort. 

This  is  significant  news  for  U.S.  traders 
who  want  to  comp>ete  on  equal  terms  witli 
othw  nations  for  Western  European  markets 
in  view  of  the  broader  markets  and  increas- 
ing purchasing  p<:>wer  there  U.S  business 
has  shown  on  the  whole  a  most  commendable 
calm  despite  protectionist  pressures  rising  In 
some  quarters  biised  oii  the  fear  that  a  seri- 
ous trade  spin  might  develop  among  Western 
European  nations  which  would  squeeze  out 
US  goods  If  this  can  be  averted,  then  I 
foresee  an  unprecedented  exp.iiiSion  in  the 
demand  for  American  goods  throughout  the 
area.  U.S.  exp<jrts  to  the  Common  Market 
countries  alone  In  January  and  February 
1960  amounted  lo  more  than  1546  mi!:ion — a 
52  percent  increase  over  the  same  i>erlod  in 
1959 — and  if  higher  tariffs  aiid  increased 
quotas  are  avoided.  US  sales  abroivd  will 
contliiue  to  climb  impressively. 

Western  Europe's  entry  into  a  major  pvart- 
nership  aid  program  would  not  t>e  good  news 
for  the  Communists  whose  economic  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  less  developed  nations  of  the  free 
world  alone  recently  passed  the  $3  billion 
mark  The  new  aid  partnership  already  un- 
der way  in  the  Development  Assistance  Group 
I  DAG )  and  incorporated  in  plans  for  the  pro- 
p.>sed  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
ti'in  and  Development  automatically  has  the 
effect  of  lo<5senlng  the  economic  noose  which 
the  Sino-Stiviet  bloc  hopes  to  tighten  around 
the  people  and  the  resources  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  free  world.  Therefore, 
we  can  expect  the  Communists  to  devise 
oountenneasures  ainied  at  uiiderminlng  the 
young  ecor.omles  we  seek  to  strengthen. 
TTieir  easiest  mark  will  be  those  countries 
relying  heavily  on  salee  from  primary  com- 
modities exported  abroad  in  large  quantity 
and  we  must  protect  ourselves  against  such 
maneuvering  without  delay. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  full  presence  by  the 
United  States  in  the  economic  affairs  of 
Western  Europe  lies  in  the  establishment  of 
the  newly  proposed  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic C<x>peration  and  Development  as  set 
forth  in  the  recent  repwrt  by  the  Group  of 
Pour,  of  which  Randolph  Burgess  of  the 
United  States  is  Chairman  This  organiza- 
tion would  succeed  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  and  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  full  part- 
ners— compared  to  their  st.atus  as  associate 
members  of  the  OEEC 

The  new  OECD  emerging  under  such  aus- 
pices could  become  the  prime  mechanism 
which  under  the  management  of  the  leading 
indtistrlal  nations  of  the  non-Communist 
world  would  .seek  to — 

1.  Press  for  liberal  trade  policies  to  keep 
markets  open; 

2.  Devise  methods  to  deal  with  the  effects 
of  violent  commodity  price  fluctuations  re- 
gardless of  the  cause: 

3.  Help  coordinate  public  and  private  as- 
sistance and  investment  policies  to  make 
them  more  conducive  to  greater  industriali- 
zation of  the  free  world's  less  developed 
areas:  aiid 

4.  Aid  in  the  development  of  markets  for 
the  goods  turned  out  by  the  new  Indvistrles 
of  Industrializing  natloris. 

One  year  ago  when  I  spoke  at  this  very 
same  forum,  it  was  my  conviction  that  a  new 
partnership  concept  in  trade  and  aid  was  the 
appropriate  and  essential  next  step  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  our 
Western  European  allies.  Nevertheless.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  progress  made  to 
date.  Discussions  in  Europe  revealed  to  me 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  reorientation 
of  thinking  by  our  friends  abroad  who  see 
very  clearly  that  their  own  economic  outlook 
cannot  be  permanently  divorced  from  condi- 
tions in  less  developed  areas — that  ways  and 
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mrd.r.^  rrris*.  b*  found  to  avert  a  serious  trade 
duagrpemfr.t  t>et«-een  the  Inner  Six  '  and 
the  "Ou-er  Sever.  —  and  Uiat  just  as  Marshall 
plan  a!d  helped  so  many  of  them  rr.aie  a 
rapid  recovery  the  same  principie  rr.  ^st  r.ow 
be'  app.ied  by  a.;  of  us  t-j  the  leii  developed 
fj-p^  w'  -!d  areas  a*  s-oon  as  tjossible. 

There  are  stii;  trade  barriers  standing 
whirh  cavise  much  concern  especially  ihoee 
by  OEEC  members  «ho  maintain  quota  dis- 
cnmmation  against  the  Cnited  States  and 
Canada  and  aeam^t  the  so-cal'.ed  third  coun- 
tries in  the  '.e?s  de-.  ektped  category  A  mini- 
mum of  over  $2  bil.ion  of  trade  is  estimated 
as  the  minimum  trade  still  s'lbject  to  these 
quotas.  As  a  result  of  the  current  surplus 
running  in  favor  of  Western  Europe  at  an 
annual  rate  of  S4  billion  In  1958  and  1959. 
this  »'-u;d  seem  tc  be  an  excellent  time  to 
redu'-e  s-nme  of  these  q-.iotas.  Such  action 
would  net  only  encourage  US  sales  abroad, 
but  It  would  also  encourtige  third  countries 
to  pr'-xlu:e  what  they  can  most  economically 
in  the  aLssurance  that  they  will  not  be  unfair- 
ly cut  off  from  a  potential  maricet.  If  that 
is  not  done  the  less  developed  nations  may 
wind  up  supporting  uneconomic  industries 
themselves  which,  in  turn,  stirvive  only  be- 
cause of  protectionist  policies  designed  to  cut 
out  competition  from  Industrial  countries. 

The  United  States,  plus  the  six  member 
nations  of  the  E'.iropean  Economic  Commu- 
nity lEECi,  alone  account  for  one-half  of 
all  the  exports  from  the  primary  commodity 
producing  countries — and  this  excludes  oil 
exports  The  United  States  and  the  EEC  also 
account  for  one-half  of  the  exports  of  the 
countries  now  in  the  first  stages  of  industrial- 
ization On  a  commodity  basis,  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC  take  anywhere  from  be- 
tween one-half  and  four-fifths  of  the  cocoa, 
coffee,  copper,  ground  nuts,  and  rubber  sold 
on  world  market. 

Commodity  p.-lce  fluctuations  are  a  long- 
standing problem  not  solely  related  to  the 
recession  of  economic  activity  which  took 
place  In  the  t\'estern  Industrialized  countries 
in  1957  and  1958.  Between  1954  and  1956. 
the  price  indexes  on  primary  commodities 
showed  fluctuations  just  as  violent — coffee. 
43  percent;  cocoa,  83  percent,  tea.  29  percent; 
copper.  55  percent;  and  rubber.  70  percent. 
And.  in  spite  of  the  Increasing  prosperity  In 
Europe  and  North  America  during  those 
years,  the  steady  downward  trend  of  com- 
modity   prices    was    also    ev.dent       Between 

1956  and  1959  the  following  sha.-p  fluctua- 
tions in  the  conunodily  price  indexes  took 
place:  coffee,  35  percent:  cr>coa,  55  percent; 
tea.  32  percent  ( this  precipitous  drop  took 
place  in  less  than  6  months  between  1956  and 

1957  and  less  than  a  third  of  it  has  been  re- 
covered since  that  tlmei ;  copper,  80  percent; 
rubber.  35  percent  down  and  then  a  55  per- 
cent recovery;  and  wool.  50  percent.  These 
percentages  measure  the  extremes  of  the 
fluctuations  and  most  of  them  have  been  In 
part  recovered.  Nonetheless,  they  reveal  a 
very  unstable  situation — and  they  also  show, 
within  the  extremes,  a  steady  downward 
trend  in  most  of  the  commodity  prices. 

During  these  same  years — from  1956  to 
1959 — the  annual  value  of  the  commodities 
mentioned  above  imported  by  the  members 
of  the  OEEC.  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
averaged  between  $4  billion  and  $5  billion. 
This  figure  lends  itself  to  an  apt  compari- 
son with  the  S4  billion  a  year  of  public  and 
private  assistance  and  investment  in  the  less 
developed  areas  which  is  estimated  to  be 
the  averas-e  annual  contribution  of  the  West- 
ern iiidustrialiied  nations  to  those  countries 
from  which  they  purchase  primary  com- 
modities. The  dependence  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  upon  markets  in  the  industrial 
West  for  their  primary  commodities  is  In 
monetary  terms  equal  to  or  greater  than 
their  dependence  on  assistance  and  in- 
vestment, and  Just  as  the  latter  cannot  op- 
erate successfully  unless  there  i.s  a  steady 
flow,  so  must  the  effect  ol  the  extreme  price 


fluctuations  of  primary  commodities  be 
smootl"-ed  out  in  order  to  provide  a  solid 
basis  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
nonirjdustrlalized  nations  of  the  free  world. 
I  Urge  support  for  expositions  for  peace. 
a  reci|)rocal  program  of  trade  exhibits  In  the 
Ur.itad  States  and  other  countries,  especially 
thoeej  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  free 
worlcl.  This  program  would  utilize  counter- 
part 'funds — local  currency  resulting  from 
US  foreign  aid  and  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
era  m-^  to  stage  US  trade  exhibits  abroad 
and  frreign  exhibits  here  To  my  mind,  a 
desirable  goal  for  expositions  for  peace  calls 
for  tine  staging  of  80  to  100  exhibits  during 
p.Tt  18-month  period  This  means  there 
be  at  least  a  IOC-percent  Increase  over 
Proposed  program  which,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  informs  me,  amounts  to 
U  S.  participation  In  less  than  40  Interna- 
trade  fairs  between  now  and  the  end 
1. 

imaginative,  well  executed  program  of 
fairs  can  materially  boost  U  S  export 
nport  trade.  It  can  help  us  overcome 
a  mi41-.lblUlon-do!lar  imbalance  in  ctir  In- 
ternational payments  attributable  to  the  ex- 
pensas  of  our  peace  leadership.  Also,  trade 
fairs  can  have  a  very  real  Impact  on  Increas- 
ing t|ic  traffic  handled  In  the  port  of  New 
York  where  one  of  our  most  persistent  prob- 
lems has  been  the  port's  decreasing  share 
i'eign  trade  relative  to  the  share  going 
^r  fast-growing  ports  In  the  United 
Our  port  and  the  magnitude  of 
«;s  It  handles  Is  a  very  lmp>ortant  rea- 
^hy  New  York  is  justifiably  considered 
the  business  and  financial  capital  of  the 
worl^t 

Mff.  JA\Tr.S.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  N^w  York  and  the  State  of  New  York 
are  Very  proud  of  accommodating  this 
fair;  and  I  am  glad  that  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Keating,  has  called  attention  to 
it,  and  has  placed  in  the  Record  the 
proclamation  on  the  subject  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr,  President,  will 
my  dolleague  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr    JAVTTS      I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  heard  about  my  dis- 
tir^gi^ished  colleague's  speech;  and  I 
only  wish  that  I  myself  had  had  the 
pnvilei;e  of  requesting  that  it  be  printed 
m  thr  Record. 

M.-.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ver/much. 

^T:•  "':psident,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
trad-;  :\i.r  movement  in  which  we  are 
enga|€d  is  most  important,  not  only  for 
the  Stimulation  of  American  trade,  but 
also  icT  the  stimulation  of  the  trade  of 
othe^  countries.  Furthermore,  as  we 
are  atoout  to  begin  to  realize,  about  the 
high^t  of  aid  is  trade.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  thinking  of  a  new  program 
to  bq  called  the  Exposition  for  Peace, 
wheri;  ne  can  enormously  accelerate  the 
numljer  of  e.xhibits  which  we  furnish  and 
whic'fi  other  countries  submit.  Right 
now  ^-e  expect  to  have  40  trade  fairs  in 
the  eisuing  year.  The  idea  would  be  to 
increiise  the  number  to  80,  especially 
givinir  an  opportunity  to  Africa,  and 
other!  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
whicJ,  need  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  wares,  as  well  as  to  see  ours. 

In  that  respect,  it  is  very  impwrtant 
that  Counterpart  funds  which  are  made 
available  through  our  mutual  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  food  for  peace  program 
be  made  available  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
in  tiijs  Exposition  for  Peace.  I  expect 
to  ofter  necessary  legislation  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  am  much  pleased  to  an- 


nounce to  the  Senate  this  very  outstand- 
ing example  in  the  World  Trade  Fair 
which  is  going  on  in  New  York  this 
morning. 


BIRTHDAY   TRIBUTE   TO  CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  today 
marks  the  71st  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man.-  The  spiritual  influence  of  this  be- 
loved churchman  has  touched  many 
lives,  not  only  those  of  his  own  devoted 
flock,  but  also  the  lives  of  countless 
thousands  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world  who  have  felt  the  radiation  of 
his  friendship  and   his  humanity. 

As  U5.  military  vicar.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  has  journeyed  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Particularly,  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  he  has  chosen  to  sacrifice 
his  own  comfort  in  order  to  be  with  the 
troops  overseas  at  the  sacred  season  of 
Christmas.  His  presence  at  distant 
bases  around  the  world  has  been  a  mem- 
orable and  inspirational  experience  for 
the  American  military  personnel  to 
whom  he  has  brought  not  only  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  but  also  the  warmth  of  his 
own  personality. 

Cardinal  Spellman  has  won  the  ad- 
miration and  love  of  both  his  fellow 
Catholics  and  those  not  of  his  faith.  He 
has  accomplished  this  by  the  unstinting 
giving  of  himself  to  the  maniiold  causes 
of  devotion  and  compassion  that  have 
ennobled  him  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
have  known  him. 

Cardinal  Spellman,  as  well,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  great  spiritual 
movement  to  foster  a  closer  kinship 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  through 
the  creation  of  mutual  understanding 
and  mutual  respect.  This  unceasing 
personal  effort  toward  the  goal  of  unity 
among  men  in  the  climate  of  friendship 
and  of  peace  will  remain  the  enduring 
contribution  of  the  distinguished  prelate 
whose  71.st  birthday  is  celebrated  today. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
should  like  to  join  in  congratulating 
Cardinal  Spellman  on  his  71st  birthday. 
My  colleague  has  already  spoken  elo- 
quently of  the  cardinals  role  as  mili- 
tary vicar. 

As  a  boy  who  was  born  and  bred  in 
New  York  City  and  who  is  very  familiar 
with  the  cardinal's  role  in  our  city,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  Car- 
dinal Spellman.  Not  only  as  a  religious' 
leader,  of  which  my  colleague  has  spoken 
so  eloquently,  but  also  as  a  civic  leader, 
his  influence  in  our  city  is  most  benefi- 
cent and  spreads  to  all  sections  of  the 
population. 

Cardinal  Spellman  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  leadership  and  benefac- 
tions which  are  completely  nonsectarian 
in  character;  and  I  think  he  has  led 
his  own  church  and  distinsruished  lay- 
men in  his  church  in  fields  of  benefac- 
tion which  have  been  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  our  city.  The  cardinal  is  espe- 
cially connected  with  the  New  York 
Foundling  Home  and  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital. It  is  rare  that  a  churchman  makes 
as  broad  a  mark  upwn  his  diocese  as  has 
our  beloved  Cardinal  Spellman.    I  think 
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when  one  presents  both  parts  of  this 
life,  that  which  is  devoted  to  spiritual 
leadership  and  ministration  to  souls  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  which  is 
devoted  to  spreading  goodness  in  terms 
of  health  and  welfare  for  all  the  people, 
one  has  a  complete  picture  of  what  Car- 
dinal Spellman  means  to  New  York. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
REAPPOINT  WILLIAM  R  CONNOLE 
TO  THE  LEDERAL  POWER  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  25  minutes,  in  addition  to  the  3- 
minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Chvrch  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  he  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  25  minutes?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
stances  attending  the  close  of  a  distin- 
guished public  career  are  always  cau.se 
for  serious  reflection.  Last  week  we  re- 
ceived word  of  the  ending  of  two  such 
careers — one  at  its  honored  end,  the 
other  almost  at  the  beginning.  How 
different  were  the  circumstances. 

Most  of  us  were  here  last  week  as  the 
Senate  paid  tribute  to  the  great  senior 
Senator  from  Montana.  Jim  Murray. 
Here  was  a  public  life  ended  in  a  way 
each  of  us  may  hope  to  end  his. 

Advanced  in  years,  laden  with  public 
honors,  the  object  of  tributes  from  all 
sides.  Senator  Murray  voluntarily  and 
gracefully  ended  a  long  life  of  brilliant 
achievement  in  the  service  of  his  State 
and  country,  and  announced  retirement 
with  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation 
ringing  in  his  ears  None  could  observe 
such  an  occasion  without  being  deeply 
stirred,  without  a  welling  up  of  senti- 
ment, and  a  hopeful  reflection  upon  the 
nature  of  public  life  in  a  free  society. 

But.  if  we  could  be  so  touched  at  the 
happy  retirement  of  Senator  Murray. 
what  should  we  feel  at  the  tragic  dis- 
missal of  William  R.  Connole  from  the 
F^eral  Power  Commission?  What  must 
our  reflections  be  upon  a  brilliant  career 
snuffed  out  in  its  early  years?  What 
should  be  our  sentiments  when  we  see 
5  years  of  selfless,  devoted,  and  creative 
service  to  the  public  good  abruptly  dis- 
missed at  a  Presidential  press  conference 
and  cast  aside  without  even  the  courtesy 
of  an  explanation? 

There  is  more  involved  here  than  the 
sympathy  one  feels  over  undeserved  mis- 
fortune or  the  frustration  one  experi- 
ences at  needless  injustice.  The  Connole 
question  goes  to  the  heart  of  effective 
free  government  and  lights  up  the  most 
serious  questions  of  public  philosophy. 

The  President  and  his  administration 
may  think  that  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  J.  Donegan  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  brings  an  end  to  the  regula- 
toi-y  career  of  William  R.  Connole  and 
stifles  the  discomforting  controversy  that 
has  arisen  concerning  his  reappointment. 
But  it  is  not  the  end.  It  is  rather  the 
beginning,  the  beginning  of  a  determined 
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attempt  to  get  to  the  truth  about  his  dis- 
mi.ssal.  the  beginning  of  a  new  investiga- 
tion into  the  mess  envelopine  our  recu- 
latory  agencies,  the  beginning  of  the  fight 
for  the  philosophy  that  regulatory  com- 
missions should  be  prot.ectors  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  not  the  pliant  tools  of 
the  industries  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate. 

A  public  servant  with  an  extraordinary 
record  of  devotion  to  the  public  interest 
has  been  dismissed  by  the  President.  No 
charges  have  been  made  against  him. 
No  public  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
him.  No  reason  for  dismissal  has  been 
given. 

■'I  think  I  can  find  a  better  man."  said 
the  President  airily,  though  he  did  not 
specify  what  standard,  what  measure- 
ment, what  qualification  he  was  using. 

Why  was  Connole  not  reappointed? 
Who  recommended  against  him?  What 
a.'ipects  of  his  public  record  have  dis- 
pleased the  President? 

In  what  respects  is  the  President's  new 
nominee.  Mr.  Donegan.  "a  better  man" 
than  Mr.  Connole,  insofar  as  the  duties 
of  a  Federal  Power  Commissioner  are 
concerned? 

William  Connole,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  answers. 

And  the  only  opportunity  Congress 
will  have  to  smoke  out  the  truth  will 
be  during  the  proceedings  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  hi.'- 
successor. 

The  President's  statement  has  made 
inevitable  a  comparison  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Connole  with  those  of  his 
suggested  successor. 

Mr.  Donegan's  background  has  been 
that  of  an  FBI  agent,  a  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General,  and  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  I  know  and  respect 
Thomas  J.  E>onegan.  I  want  to  make 
that  perfectly  clear  at  this  minute.  I 
am  familiar  with  Mr,  Donegan's  record 
and  background.  I  want  to  say.  as 
clearly  and  as  definitely  as  I  know  how, 
he  has  an  excellent  record  and  an  ex- 
cellent background.    It  is  all  pood. 

The  exp>erience  which  service  in  the 
FBI  and  Justice  Department  espionage 
activities  furnishes  a  man  prepares  him 
for  many  things.  But  it  certainly  does 
not  prepare  one  to  perform  the  highly 
complex  and  specialized  duties  of  a 
Federal  Power  Commissioner. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  this  field  himself.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  have.  I  have  been 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
I  served  as  a  special  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  I  place  great  value,  if  I  may 
say  so,  upon  this  type  of  service.  It  is 
a  high  type  of  service.  Mr.  Donegan  has 
had  a  remarkably  good  career  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  merely  desired  to 
qualify  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
because  his  modesty  prevents  him  from 


qualifying  himself  in  this  respect.  The 
Senator  has  had  experience  with  the 
FBI.  a.s  he  has  admitted, 

Mr.  DODD,     Ye.<:,  I  have, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
had  experience  as  an  A.ssistant  Attorney 
General.  Perhaps  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  better  understands  the  kind  of 
background  Mr.  Donegan  has  had.  The 
Senator  speaks  with  great  respect  of  Mr. 
Donegan  and  of  his  background,  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  ability,  but  the  Senator 
is  pointing  out  something  which  is  very, 
very  pertinent:  that  is,  with  respect  to 
being  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  a  position  to  which  Mr. 
Donecan  has  been  nominated  for  ap- 
pointment, Mr.  Donegan  has  no  back- 
ground whatsoever. 

Mr,  DODD.  None  at  all,  that  I  know 
of. 

Since  my  colleague  has  raised  this 
point,  Mr,  President,  I  should  like  to 
add  that  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, although  I  have  had  additional  ex- 
perience as  a  practicing  lawyer  for  many 
years  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  These 
backgrounds,  in  my  judgment,  do  not 
qualify  one  for  such  an  important  post, 
which  is  complex  and  highly  technical. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  President, 
when  questioned  about  his  background, 
Mr,  Donecan  himself  said,  as  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times.  "I  have  never  had 
an^'thing  to  do  with  utilities  outride  of 
paying  my  gas  bill,"  Capable  as  he  may 
well  be,  there  is  nothing  in  his  record 
that  I  know  of  that  would  make  him  a 
better  man  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission than  William  Connole. 

So  much  for  Mr,  Donegan. 

What  of  Mr,  Connole's  record? 

William  Connole  was  the  youJigest 
man  ever  appointed  as  Commissioner  of 
an  independent  agency.  He  came  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  after  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  rcneral  counsel  for 
the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. An  independent  m  politics,  his  con- 
firmation was  highly  recommended  by 
the  two  Republican  Senators  then  repre- 
senting Connecticut  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This,  of  course,  was  in  1955. 

And  so  his  career  started  under  happy 
auspices  indeed.  He  had  only  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proindustry  decisions  of 
the  Commission  majority  and  his  reap- 
pointment to  a  second  term  would  come 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  had  only  to 
display  suflScient  enthusiasm  for  the 
wishes  of  the  industry  he  was  supposed  to 
be  regulating,  and  a  lucrative  career  in 
private  industry  was  sure  to  be  his  as 
soon  as  his  service  on  the  Commission 
ended. 

But  William  Connole  carried  to  his 
Commission  duties  an  inquiring  mind 
and  a  keen  dedication  to  the  public  in- 
terest. He  came  to  the  Commission  at 
a  critical  hour  of  the  Commission's  his- 
tory, just  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
made  clear  and  definite  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  regulate 
in  the  public  interest  the  prices  charged 
by  gas  producers  to  gas  pipelines  and 
ultimately  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Connole's  concept  of  public  duty 
brought  him  quickly  and  repeatedly  into 
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conflict  with  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon.  The  record  of  these  disagree- 
ments is  eloquently  written  In  the  74 
dissenting  decisions  which  Commissioner 
Connole  filed  during  his  term. 

While  the  Commission  majority  was 
refusing  its  responsibility  for  setting  up 
a  regulatory  rate  formula,  Connole  was 
fighting  hard  for  one. 

While  the  Commission  majority  was 
permitting  initial  price  increases  which 
have  caused  the  cost  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  to  almost  triple  in  the  last 
decade,  Connole  was  opposing  these  ex- 
cessive increases. 

While  the  Commission  majority  was 
permitting  gas  producers  to  mark  up 
their  prices  on  the  pretext  that  they  were 
paying  taxes  which  they  were  not  pay- 
ing, Connole  was  consistently  dissenting. 
That  is  the  record. 

While  the  Commission  was  permitting 
gas  producers  to  collect  the  full  amount 
of  proE>osed  increases,  even  though  no 
rate  hearing  was  held  and  no  finding 
made.  Connole  was  fighting  to  protect 
the  consuming  public. 

While  the  Commission  majority  was 
waiving  the  traditional  requirement  that 
gas  producers  refund  charges  which  are 
later  determined  to  have  been  excessive. 
Connole  was  fighting  this  incredible  ab- 
dication of  the  public  interest. 

In  all,  the  74  dissenting  decisions  filed 
by  Commissioner  Connole  can  be  di- 
vided into  four  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  at  this  point  that  my  exami- 
nation of  the  decisions  was  not  a  com- 
plete examination.  I  could  not  read 
them  aU.  For  my  own  purposes,  for  the 
discussion  this  afternoon,  I  have  divided 
the  74  disr>enting  decisions  into  4 
groups  or  types. 

In  two  types  of  issues,  Connole's  dis- 
sents have  been  tested  through  the 
gamut  of  the  Federal  court  system,  and 
his  dissents  on  key  cases  have  been  up- 
held. On  the  famous  Catco  initial  rate 
case,  for  example,  all  12  of  the  judges  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  US 
Supreme  Court  sustained  Cormoles  po- 
.^tion  and  struck  down  as  illegal  the 
decision  of  the  Comjnission  majority. 

On  the  other  two  sets  or  types  of  issues, 
test  cases  are  now  in  the  courts  and  de- 
cisions are  eagerly  awaited. 

To  the  impartial  otxserver,  this  would 
seem  an  incredible  record  for  a  single 
Commissioner  to  make  during  his  first 
term. 

Thus  there  ha.s  been  a  yrowine  vol- 
ume of  praise  for  Connole  from  all 
groups  who  have  reason  to  follow  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— all  groups,  that  is,  except  the  gas 
producers 

Anthony  Lewis,  a  distinguished  news- 
paperman, of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
said,  "Mr.  Connole  has  become  known 
as  the  foremost  friend  of  the  consumer 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commission." 

A  survey  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mis.'-ion  by  Fortune  magazine  last  fall 
indicated  that  Connole  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Commission  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  take  on  the  regulatoiT  task 
that  the  law  imposes  upon  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  IX)DD.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First.  I  applaud  and 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine,  for  bringing  up  this  very  timely 
subject,  as  he  is  doing  this  afternoon.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  recalls 
it  or  not.  but  several  years  aso  we  had 
a  protracted  hearing  on  the  so-called 
natural  gas  bill.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointe<i  out  in  his  statement,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  ruled  in  its  opinion 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commi-s.sion  had 
the  res,x)nsibility  of  regulating  the  price 
of  natural  gas  from  the  point  of  its 
source. 

Mr.  EODD.     Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  rule  and  opin- 
ion were  resisted  by  many  people  in  this 
counl5r>-.  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  sympathetic  to  the 
resistance  I  think  the  President  felt 
that  we  .should  enact  a  law  which  would 
change  the  meaning  and  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  because  he 
felt  that  natural  gas  was  a  commodity 
which  should  not  be  regulated  by  a  Fed- 
eral edict. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  considered  the  matter.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  Wtus  in  charge  of  the  bill 
when  it  came  to  the  floor. 

The  bill  did  pas,'^.  after  some  of  us  put 
up  a  very  stalwart  fight  against  it.  We 
did  not  prevail.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  though  the  bill  ultimately  did  pass, 
the  President  vetoed  it.  This  veto  was 
because  of  a  .scandal  which  occurred  at 
the  time.  Were  it  not  for  the  scandal, 
the  Pi-esident  was  sympathetic  towards 
the  phllo.'ophy  of  the  bill,  and  he  would 
have  signed  it  into  law. 

I  recall  that  at  the  time  of  that  hear- 
ing, practically  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  came  be- 
fore our  committee.  I  think  their  feel- 
ing was  imanimous  in  sympathy  with 
the  ball — in  other  words,  they  did  not 
want  the  responsibility  of  regulating 
natui'al  gas  prices,  and  they  were  for  the 
bill  whicn  would  have  changed  the 
meaning  cf  the  Supreme  Court  opinion 

Th9  significant  thing — and  I  feel  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  tragedy  in  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  reappoint  Mr  Connole — 
is  thQ  fact  that  the  whole  background 
and  history  of  Mr  Connole's  service  on 
the  Commission  have  been  for  the  con- 
sumer interest  He  has  fought  inces- 
santly, and  sometimes  all  alone,  to  main- 
tam  and  protect  the  consumer  interest. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  without  pass- 
ing any  judgment  in  derogation  upon  Mr. 
Connole's  prospective  successor.  I  am 
not  here  to  judge  Mr.  Donegan  in  any 
way  In  all  probability,  he  is  a  fine  man 
and  may  be  a  qualified  man.  I  do  not 
go  into  that  question  at  all.  But  the 
sad  commentary  is  this:  In  view  of  the 
background  history  of  the  natural  gas 
bill,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prices 
have  been  going  up  astronomically  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  burden  of  which 
has  been  sustained  by  the  consuming 
public,  the  man  who.  for  one  time  in  the 
history  of  the  administration,  stands  up 
and  fights  for  the  little  man,  the  con- 


sumer, is  the  one  man  who  is  not  re- 
appointed. Is  that  not  a  fine  commen- 
tary 

Mr   DODD      It  is  a  sad  commentary 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  well  remember  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  natural  gas  issue 
I  was  in  the  other  body  at  the  time.  I 
followed  the  subject  closely  I  recall 
when  Mr.  Connole  was  nominated  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  be  a  member  of 
this  Commission.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  presided  at  those  hearings, 
with  his  usual  great  ability  and  fairness, 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  has 
commented  as  he  has  with  respect  to 
this  very  grave  issue. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  aeain.  that  I 
am  not  pa.ssint'  judtjment  on  Thomas 
Donegan.  I  say  again,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
all  I  know  about  him  is  good  I  am  not 
condemning  him.  I  think  it  is  too  bad 
that  his  name  was  submitted  at  this  time 
for  this  place. 

The  issue  is  just  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.sland  says  it  is  Here  is 
one  man  who  has  stood  up  and  fought 
for  the  consumer  He  .seem.s  to  under- 
stand why  we  have  established  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commi.ssion.  and  what  the 
reasoning  of  Congress  was  when  it  estab- 
lished the  Commission. 

In  Connecticut  Mr  Connole  has  an  ex- 
cellent reputation,  and  he  has  built  a 
fine  one  here  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. What  does  the  President  do 
with  him?  Out  of  hand,  in  an  abrupt, 
highhanded  fashion,  he  says,  "I  am 
going  to  get  a  better  man."  I  say  this 
is  no  way  to  treat  a  man  who  has  per- 
formed as  has  Mr  Connole 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DODD  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr  GRUENING  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
is  rendering  a  great  service  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  liu'ht,  whether  the  con- 
clusion is  not  almost  inescapable  that 
this  administration  Is  anticonsumer 
minded,  and  pro-biw -interest  minded 
Is  that  not  the  .«iame  pattern  to  be  seen 
in  everv'  reiiulatoiy  commission  under 
this  administration?  The  oriKinal  pur- 
pose of  the.se  commissions  as  establi.shed 
under  other  administrations  to  protect 
the  public  has  been  completely  perverted 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  which, 
as  someone  has  well  said,  using  a  figure 
of  speech,  has  "set  the  foxes  to  guard 
the  chickens." 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  vei-y  well  put.  I 
quite  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Alaska 

The  Dickinson  Law  Review,  comment- 
ing on  Connole's  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  famous  Catco  case,  to  which  I  made 
reference  a  few  minutes  ago.  stated: 

Although  many  briefs  and  several  court 
and  commission  opinions  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  Initial  rate  conditions. 
Commissioner  Connole's  dissent  In  this  case 
provides  by  far  the  most  lucid  and  cogent 
treatment  of  the  topic.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  he  found  heart  to  hold  to  his 
convictions  In  the  face  of  repeated  Commis- 
sion majority  rejection  of  his  views  while 
that  majority  was  evincing  "Its  manifest,  pro- 
tracted unwillingness  to  come  to  grips  with 
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the  Job  of  regulation,"  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  "the  unnatural  problems  of  natural 
ga«." 

.As  rumors  about  Connole'.s  impending 
dismissal  began  to  circulate,  support  for 
Connole  poured  into  Congress  from  all 
sections  of  the  country 

Connole  received  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement ol  the  Great  Lakes  Confer- 
ence of  Railroad  and  Utihties  Commis- 
sioners. 

Thirty  Stale  public  utility  commissions 
have  taken  the  unusual  step  of  recom- 
mending his  reappointment.  A  national 
committee  of  mayors  asked  the  President 
to  reappoint  him.  A  joint  letter,  signed 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  professors  of 
administrative  law  and  regulation  at 
Columbia,  Harvard.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Yale  Universities,  have  lauded  Connole 
and  have  expres.sed  shock  at  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

A  mounting  number  of  editorials  and 
feature  articles  praising  Connole  have 
appeared  in  the  most  respected  news- 
papers in  th'^  country  from  coa.-'t  to 
coast  An  imi)r(«?sive  array  of  consumer 
groups  and  public  Interest  groups  has 
urged  Connole's  continuance  in  office. 

Tliis  is  the  man  who  is  being  driven 
from  public  otBce  by  an  administration 
so  arrogant  that  it  feels  it  need  not  even 
explain  to  the  American  people  the  rea- 
son why 

Connole's  record  can  stand  the  most 
searching  inquiry,  but  what  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Corr.mi.ssion  as  a  whole;  what 
of  the  other  "oetter  men"  whom  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  appointed  and  re- 
appointed? 

The  Commission  majority  has  had  its 
way.  While  Connole's  dissents  have 
huhted  the  fire  of  public  controversy 
which  may  in  the  future  work  a  great 
good,  and  while  the  courts  have  re- 
peatedly struck  down  anticonsumer  ac- 
tions of  the  Coinmi.sslon.  neither  Connole 
nor  the  courts  has  been  able  to  reverse 
the  trend  est.a Wished  in  hundreds,  nay 
thousands,  of  rate  increase  applications. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  today 
is  in  a  shambl-^s. 

Charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
working  out  a  formula  for  the  regulation 
of  pas  prices  in  the  public  Interest,  it 
has  failed  for  lone  years  to  do  so.  or  even 
to  make  the  attempt  to  do  so. 

Charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
protectinR  the  pu()lic  from  unwarranted 
pas  producer  rate  increases,  it  has 
allowed  tho.se  increases  to  almost  triple 
in  a  decade 

Charged  with  the  re.sponsibility  for 
reasonably  swilt  action  on  rate  increase 
questions,  it  has  not  decided  a  major 
producer  rate  case  for  6  years  and  is 
presently  inundated  with  a  backlog  of 
more  than  2,000  cases. 

The  FPC  has  been  reprimanded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  'or  abdicating  its  respon- 
sibilities. It  h;is  suffered  reversals  in 
lower  courts  ir  the  majority  of  cases 
where  its  decijions  were  involved.  It 
has  experienced  the  humiliation  of  see- 
ing a  host  of  State  and  local  utility  com- 
missions .seeking  the  tribunal  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  in  order  to  protect  the 
consuming  public  from  the  actions  of 
the  Commission,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  protector  of  the  consuming 
public. 


The  Commission  .stands  condemned  by 
the  very  groups  which  not  so  long  ago 
looked  upon  it  as  a  great  guardian  of  the 
public  mterest. 

During  the  period  in  which  dawning 
recognition  of  Connole's  service  mani- 
fested Itself  in  the  press,  there  have  been 
mounting  attacks  on  the  Commi.ssion  as 
a  whole. 

A  feature  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  recently  stated: 

In  recent  years  there  has  \>^^\\  increas- 
ing cause  to  wonder  whether  the  FPC  is  still 
a  regulatory  agency  on  behalf  i  f  t!ie  public. 
or  a  referee  on  behalf  of  the  industry;  a 
quasl-Judiclal  body,  or  perhrips  an  oil-gas- 
power  chamber  of  commerce  endowed  with 
Federal    prestige   and   sponsorship. 

A  study  by  the  Gas  Distributors  In- 
formation Service,  after  documenting 
the  incredible  rise  in  gas  producer  prices 
as  compared  to  other  commodities  says: 

TTie  most  remarkable  a.sp€ct  about  the 
rapid  rise  In  producer  prices  during  the 
!950'B,  and  particularly  since  1954.  is  that 
It  has  been  accomplished  In  the  absence  of 
any  real  showing  that  a  higher  price  was 
needed  either  to  keep  the  gas  producers 
financially  healthy  or  to  encourage  explora- 
tion. Instead  the  rise  has  resulted  from  the 
producers'  ability  to  demand,  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  what  the  market  would 
bear,  an  ever  higher  price  for  gas  reserves. 

The  feeble,  futile,  incompetent,  .spine- 
less performance  of  this  Commission  has 
helped  to  call  into  serious  question  the 
worth  of  all  independent  regulatory 
commissions,  which  were  once  thought 
to  be  a  panacea  for  constmier  problems. 
Articles  by  political  science  professors, 
such  as  "A  Case  for  Scuttling  Regulatory 
Agencies,"  by  Peter  H.  Odegard,  are  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  the  independent 
agencies,  so  great  is  the  disgust  cau.sed 
by  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  its  sister  agencies  to  cariT 
out  the  task  entrusted  to  them. 

"I  think  I  can  find  a  better  man." 
says  the  President,  apparently  well  satis- 
fied with  the  other  'better  men'  he  has 
appointed  who  have  dragged  the  prestige 
of  the  Independent  agencies  to  an  all- 
time  low.  These  are  the  'better  men." 
And  with  this  careless  phrase,  he  has 
brought  to  a  temporary  end  the  work  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  independent  agencies, 
without  explanation,  without  propriety, 
without  observance  even  of  the  com- 
mon decencies  owed  to  a  public  official. 
This  has  been  a  shabby  performance. 
There  is  something  about  it  tliat  cries  out 
for  investigation. 

Ideally,  the  independent  agencies  of 
Government  should  regulate  the  public 
service  industries  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion free  from  the  pressures  of  the  execu- 
tive or  the  legislative  branch.  Ideally. 
they  should  carry  out  their  functions 
solely  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
most  judicial  manner. 

Unfortimately,  these  ideal  conditions 
do  not  exist  and  perhaps  they  never  will. 
The  President  has  used  his  power  of 
appointment  to  subvert  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  to  make  it  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  gas-producing  indus- 
try it  is  supposed  to  regulate.  That  is 
the  fact. 

Congress  must  respond  to  this  by  using 
its  power  of  confii-mation  to  prevent  the 


further  deterioration  of  the  independent 
agencies,  to  bring  about  their  reform. 
and  to  enforce  upon  these  commissions  a 
philosophy  that  places  the  public  interest 
first  and  gives  the  consumer  the  pro- 
tection these  agencies  were  set  up  to 
provide. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  the 
time  of  the  Senator  is  running  out. 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  request  a  few 
minutes  more  so  that  he  may  finish  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  conclude  in  just 
about  a  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  for  tlie  ver\-  fine  speech 
he  is  making,  and  I  assure  him  of  my 
support  in  this  regard.  While  I  was 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  I  had  the  obliga- 
tion and  duty  of  coming  to  Washington 
to  testify  in  opposition  to  the  natural  gas 
bill  at  hearings  which  were  presided  over 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI.  I  know  how  hard  he  fought 
against  that  bill.  I  know  now  that  what 
that  bill  would  have  done  by  legislation 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  done 
by  administration.  As  I  understand  the 
situation  at  the  present  time,  ■with  Mr. 
Connole  off  the  Commission,  and  two 
vacancies,  there  will  be  three  gas  and 
pipeline  representatives  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  no  representative  of  the  general 
public.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.     That  is  my  understand- 
ing also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  use  his  influence  with  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  that  some  oUieis  of  us  will  also, 
to  see  to  it  that  it  will  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  two  estimable  gentlemen. 
and  men  of  chaiacter,  I  am  sure,  and  of 
the  highest  integrity,  but  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  field  which 
thev  arc  supposed  to  iTgulate.  will  be 
confirmed.  I  hope  Uiat  the  time  will 
come,  withm  the  next  year  or  the  next 
year  and  6  months,  when  the  entire 
composition  of  the  Commission  will 
undergo  such  a  change  that  it  will  repre- 
sent what  It  was  intended  to  i-epresent; 
namely,  the  public  mterest.  and  not  the 
private  interests  of  those  who  are  being 
regulated. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution  to  the  discussion.  I 
will  conclude  m  a  minute.  I  had  some- 
tliing  to  say  about  what  we  might  do. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  suggestion 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  have  the  Com- 
mitt.ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce make  a  most  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  these  two 
nominees.  In  addition.  I  would  Uke  to 
see  this  great  committee  examine  thor- 
oughly into  the  causes  for  th(»  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Connole,  because  I  behi  ve  his  dis- 
missal casts  an  ominous  shadow  not  only 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  but 
also  on  every  other  independent  agency 
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and,  indeed,  on  every  department  of  Qov- 
emment.  I  raise  this  point.  Does  not 
the  Senate  have  more  of  a  responsibility 
now  with  respect  to  confirmations?  Is  it 
not  a  part  of  our  duty  in  considering 
nominations  to  look  at  the  whole  subject 
matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  the  committee 
should  look  thoroughly  into  the  reasons 
for  the  Cormole  dismissal . 

We  will  never  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity than  than  presented  to  us  Monday 
when  the  President  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate two  new  nominations  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Confirmation 
should  not  be  granted  until  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  Connole  question  is 
made  to  the  American  people  If  the 
Senate  permits  the  President  to  dismiss 
a  highly  experienced  Commissioner 
with  proven  mastery  of  his  field,  in  favor 
of  a  man  with  no  experience  or  special 
qualifications  of  any  kind  for  the  post, 
it  is  failmg  abjectly  in  its  responsibility 
to  protect  the  public 

First,  the  Senate  mast  insist  upon  a 
full  explanation  of  the  reasons  behind 
the  dismissal  of  Conimi.^sioner  Connole. 

Second,  we  must  make  the  most 
searching  examination  of  the  back- 
ground and  qualifications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nommees  measiu'ed  against  the 
highly  specialized  and  tremendously 
complex  task  awaiting  them  on  the 
Conxmission. 

The  day  has  passed  when  top  Commis- 
sion posts  can  be  handed  out  to  anyone 
whom  the  President  sends  up  for  con- 
firmation. The  sorry  record  of  scandals, 
of  acceptance  of  favors  by  Commission- 
ers, of  subservience  to  powerful  interests 
has  brought  us  to  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  independent  agencies 

We  must  either  clean  them  up,  and 
put  them  on  their  feet,  or  wipe  them  out 
and  try  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  regulating  public  service  industries  in 
a  manner  that  will  be  just  to  them  and 
fair  to  the  public 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  IS  a  fittms  place  to  read  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of 
May  2.  1960 

CONSUMER-S    P.\Cr     THE    LOSS     OF     A     FRIEND     ON 
THE    FPC 

William  R  Connole  was  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  1955. 
His  record  in  office  as  a  defender  of  the 
public's  Interest   has  been  excellent. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  work  of  the 
FPC  Involves  retculatlon  of  the  pipeline  com- 
panies that  transport  gas  from  the  wells  in 
Texas  to  the  gas  consumers  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  including  Rhode  Island.  The 
pipeline  companies,  quite  understandably, 
try  to  fix  their  rates  high  to  jrteld  greater 
profits.  They  are  generally  supported,  and 
sometimes  controlled,  by  the  enormously  In- 


fluential gas-oil  industry  of  the  Southwest. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  line  are  the  gas 
consumers  who,  quite  understandably,  prefer 
low  gBs  transmission  rates  which  will  be 
reflected  In  lower  monthly  gas  bills. 

The  PTPC  is  the  referee.  Its  duty  Is  to 
approve  rates  high  enough  to  give  the  pipe- 
line companies  a  fair  return  but  low  enough 
to  protect  the  Intcest  of  the  consuming 
public 

In  this  unequal  contest,  with  the  massive 
lobbying  pressure  of  the  gas-oil  Industry  on 
one  side  and  the  leaderless  Interest  of  the 
consumer  on  the  other  Mr.  Connole  re- 
peatedly has  dared  to  8i>eak  up  for  the  con- 
sumer. A  committee  of  mayors  has 
applauded  his  record  in  these  words:  "Mr. 
Connole  alone  in  the  FPC  has  held  out  for 
effective  regulation." 

Mr  Connole's  5-year  term  expires  in  June. 
His  record  has  been  endorsed  and  his  re- 
appointment urged  by  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Utility  Conimissioners,  the 
Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners,  the  utility  commis- 
sionens  of  Tennessee  and  California,  and  by 
11  professors  of  admlnLstratlve  law  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  law  schools  of  Columbia. 
Harvard.  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Rumors  have  been  circulating  for  weeks 
that  Mr.  Connole  would  not  be  reappointed 
There  have  been  hints  that  the  oil-gas  lobby 
had  brought  pressure  to  bear  to  have  Mr, 
Connole  drr)pped  in  favor  of  a  commissioner 
more  eympathetlc  with  the  industry's  point 
of  view 

President  Ei.'^enhovi.er  was  asked  about  this 
at  his  press  conference  on  Wednesday.  He 
conflrmed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
appoiot  Mr.  Connole. 

It  Is  my  respoiislbllity  to  appoint  people 
and  tc  get  the  best  people  I  can,"  he  ex- 
plained "This  Mr  Connole  came  to  sec 
one  of  my  st^ff  in  December  to  ask  about  his 
reappointment,  and  they  said  they  would 
look  ifito  it.  I  think  I  can  get  a  better  man. 
that'sl  all." 

In  view  of  all  the  circunistances — the  Con- 
nole record,  the  demonstrated  susceptibility 
of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  outside 
pressure,  the  massive  resources  of  the  gas-oil 
lobby,  the  disquieting  rumors  of  wire  pulling, 
and  tlje  foul  odors  that  are  beginning  to  rise 
from  this  incident — the  public  is  entitled  to 
a  clearer  and  fuller  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent than  the  curtly  Inadequate  one  he 
offered  on  Wednesday 

I  think  this  editorial  is  quite  apropos 
to  the  splendid  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  our  neighboring 
State  of  Connecticut  this  morning. 

Mr.  GRUENING  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  this  morning,  becau.se  of 
the  morning  hour  and  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  which  gave  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI 
time  for  a  longer  speech.  I  was  unable 
to  make  a  comment,  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  my  comment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  Dodd!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  heard  a  great  speech,  a 
classic,  a  philippic,  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  has  made  it 
unmi."Jtakably  clear  that  the  policy  of 
this  administration,  as  evidenced  by  the 
failure  to  reappoint  Commissioner  Con- 


nole, the  one  outstanding  dedicated 
Commissioner  wholly  concerned  with  the 
prot-ection  of  the  public  interest,  is  to 
pervert  the  purpose  of  this  regulatory 
Commission,  which  in  earlier  adminis- 
trations was  created  by  the  Congress, 
upon  the  recommendations  by  other 
Chief  Executives,  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mi-. 
DoddI  has  made  it  clear  that  this  action 
will  in  effect  result  in  a  'scuttling"  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

I  likewise  highly  commend  the  re- 
peated efforts  on  the  part  of  my  good 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  ProxmireI,  for  bringing  at- 
tention to  this  flagrant  perversion  of 
the  purpose  for  which  this  important 
regulatory  Commission  was  created. 
Both  he  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoddI  have  rendered  a  very 
important  public  service.  I  hope  it  will 
bear  fruit. 

It  is  now  a  fact  that  there  are  two 
vacancies  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate, 
in  its  wisdom,  will  keep  tho.'^e  places  va- 
cant, so  that  the  next  President  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  appointment  of  two  mem- 
bers who  aie  dedicat<»d  to  the  public  in- 
terest. I  venture  the  suggestion  to  our 
Democratic  candidates  that  they  would. 

1  think,  offer  great  hope  to  the  consum- 
ing public  if  they  would  announce  that, 
if  elected,  they  would  reappoint  Com- 
missioner Connole  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  .--peak 
for  8  minutes  on  the  same  subject  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
already  addressed  himself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  request  8  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Eight  minutes. 

Ml-.  KUCHEL.  So  the  morning  hour 
would  be  concluded  at  2  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.     Yes:  at 

2  o'clock  the  mormng  hour  will  be  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  Pi-esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pending  a 
unanimous-consent  request  on  which 
action  ha,s  not  yet  been  taken.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  he  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  8  minutes? 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BirrLER  Under  the  rule,  the 
morning  hour  wUl  come  to  an  end  at 
2  o'clock,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Then,  as  I  undersUnd. 
the  Senate  will  proceed,  under  a  limita- 
tion of  debate,  on  the  Department  of 
Commerce  conference  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  the 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriation 
conference  report 

Mr    BUTLER.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  a  unanimous- 
consent  reque.st  be  in  order  to  extend 
the  morning  hour  until  2:15? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  may  be  continued  until  2:15,  in 
order  that  Senators  who  have  brief 
statements  to  make  may  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr,  KUCHEH-,.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  say  this 
in  a  most  friendly  fashion — yesterday 
when  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  entered,  by  which  a  vote  wo-old  take 
place  after  30  minutes  of  debate,  some 
Senators  indicated  their  desire  to  have 
the  vote  come  as  early  as  possible,  so 
that  they  might  leave  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  corLsider  withdrawing  his 
rtxjuest.  since  the  yea-and-i^ay  vote  will 
be  disposed  of  in  about   30  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  He  has  made  a  rea- 
sonable suggestion.  I  withdraw  my 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  he  may  proceed  for 
8  minutes''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from   Wisconsin   may  pro- 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI  upon  what  I 
believe  was  an  excellent  statement.  I 
hope  his  fine  speech  will  receive  the  wid- 
est possible  dissemination  throughout 
the  country.  I  think  the  American  pub- 
lic should  know  about  it.  I  think  it 
should  be  an  issue  in  the  1960  campaign. 
It  is  a  very  leRittmate  issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  vigor- 
ous protest  agamst  the  President's  re- 
placement of  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioner William  Connole  with  a  man  who 
has  himself  admitted  that  he  has  no 
background  of  education  or  experience 
which  would  qualify  him  to  serve  as  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissioner  Believe  me, 
the  American  public  will  hear  much 
more  about  this  Presidential  action  from 
now  on.  To  date,  however,  there  has 
been  very  little  chapter  and  verse  doc- 
umentation to  establish  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Connole's  record  is.  indeed,  that  of  a 
very  highly  qualified  Commissioner,  who 
has  fouNiht  for  justice  and  equity  for  the 
consumer  and  for  the  producer,  too  I 
mtend  to  supply  some  of  that  documen- 
tation. 

In  his  5  years  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  William  Con- 
nole has  been  known  as  the  dissenting 
Commissioner.  By  no  means  can  all  his 
dissents  be  characterized  simply  as  up- 
holding a  "consumer's  interest."     Cases 


in  Federal  regulation  of  public  utilities 
are  extremely  complex,  and  the  points  at 
issue  are  technical.  Sometimes  they  are 
only  indirectly  connected  with  the  price 
of  gas  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Simply 
labelmg  Connole's  dissents  as  motivated 
by  a  con.sumer's  point  of  view,  would 
be  an  oversimplification. 

In  one  important  group  of  dissents  in- 
volvmg  the  Dorchester  case  and  the  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  case — docket  No.  G- 
10908 — Connole  maintained  that  an 
original  contract  was  binding  in  a  case 
where  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners 
argued  that  a  new  price  determination 
should  be  made  In  this  case,  the  ma- 
jority's decision  would  have  reduced  re- 
ceipts to  the  gas  producers.  Connole's 
viewpoint  was  upheld  by  the  10th  Circuit 
Court  and  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
denied  certiorari.  By  adopting  Con- 
nole's dissenting  arguments,  the  courts 
gave  convincmg  proof  that  his  grasp 
both  of  theory  and  practice  in  mterpret- 
ing  the  Gas  Act  and  the  problem  of  gas 
regulation  was  sounder  than  that  of  his 
fellow  Commissioners. 

One  of  Connole  s  most  important  dis- 
sents, later  vindicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  came  in  the  so-called  Catco 
case — which  has  also  been  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl — so  named  for  the  consortium  of 
producers — Cities  Service.  Atlantic, 
Tidewater,  and  Continental  Oil  Co.  It 
involved  the  largest  gas  reserve — almost 
2  trillion  feet — ever  committed  to  the 
interstate  market  in  a  single  sale.  The 
initial  price  of  22.4  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  was  the  highest  wholesale 
price  ever  proposed  in  the  entire  South- 
west. Writing  in  F\)rtune  magazine, 
Richard  Smith  commented; 

When  the  deal  came  before  the  FPC.  the 
Commission  at  first  decided  that  the  record 
as  presented  was  inadequate  to  support  un- 
conditional certification.  It  ordered  a  tem- 
porary certificate  until  the  presentation  of 
additional  facts  showed  that  the  high  Initial 
price  was  in  the  public  Interest.  Then,  after 
Tennessee  and  the  Catco  producers  filed  on 
a  rehearing,  the  Commission  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  certified  the  transaction  at  an 
Initial  price  of  18  cents,  with  a  promise  of 
as  much  of  the  balance  (4  4  cents)  as  an 
Immediate  rate  investigation  showed  to  be 
just  and  reasonable.  The  decision  made  no 
friends  for  the  FPC  The  head  of  Tennessee 
Gas  told  the  Commissioners  the  producer.'^ 
would  not  accept  a  conditioned  initial  price. 
At  this,  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
simply  capitualted.  No  new  evidence  had 
been  supplied  to  Induce  the  Commissioners 
to  think  any  better  of  the  22  4  cent  price 
but  all  of  them,  with  sole  exception  of  Com- 
missioner Connole,  decided  that  never  mind 
the  price.  It  was  In  the  public  interest  to 
bring  this  gas  to  market. 

On  petition  from  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  this  deal  was 
brought  to  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court.  A 
tnanimous  decision  written  by  Justice 
Tom  Clark  found  that  the  initial  price 
should  be  made  a  consideration  of  prime 
importance  because  "the  price  certifi- 
cated will  in  effect  become  the  floor  for 
future  contracts  in  the  area."  As  Por- 
time  magazine  put  it: 

It  was  not  lost  on  the  producers  that  the 
Catco  decision  was  delivered  by  a  Texan,  and 


a  conservative,  Tom  Clark,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  a  unanimous  decision,  but  one 
In  a  major  case. 

Another  group  of  Connole  dis.sents  in- 
volved the  so-called  phantom -tax  issue. 
Traditionally,  pipeline  companies  have 
included  taxes  m  the  costs  which  they 
have  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexities  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  provides  depletion 
allowances,  fast  writeoffs,  and  other  tax 
gimmicks  favorable  to  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, a  certain  amount  of  tax  orig- 
inally predict^  may  not  actually  be 
paid.  The  majority  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  deviating  from  long- 
standing policy,  held  that  these  unpaid 
phantom  taxes  could  also  be  charged 
agamst  the  consumer.  The  case  went 
mto  the  comts,  where,  not  surpnsmgly. 
Commissioner  Connole's  viewpoint  was 
upheld. 

A  final  category  of  cases  in  which  Con- 
nole has  frequently  dissented  involves 
rate  applications  from  gas  transmission 
companies.  Beginning  more  than  a  year 
ago  with  the  Shamrock  case.  Connole 
has  consistently  dissent^ed  from  approv- 
ing rates  when  there  has  not  been  a  find- 
ing of  justness  and  reasonableness.  In 
his  written  dissent  in  the  Shamrock 
case,  he  cited  the  precedent  of  the  Am- 
arillo-Borger  Express,  Inc..  case,  which 
was  decided  by  a  Federal  court  on  ap- 
peal from  an  ICC  ruling,  and  established 
the  importance  of  a  finding  of  justice 
and  reasonableness  in  rate  regulations. 
In  the  past  year.  Connole  has  dissented 
from  more  than  50  such  rate  cases, 
simply  citing  the  AmariUo-Borger  prece- 
dent. These  dissents  cannot  be  labeled 
as  being  simply  based  on  a  consumer's 
interest.  Rather,  they  demonstrat.e  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Commissioner  Con- 
nole to  observe  well-established  legal 
precedents. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  asF>ect,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  of  the  President's  failure  to 
reappoint  Connole.  is  bound  up  with  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  a  vast 
backlog  of  cases  awaiting  decision.  In 
several  areas  large  numbers  of  cases  de- 
pend on  a  final  decision  being  reached 
in  a  leading  case.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.  case  This  dispute  arose  about  10 
years  ago.  when  the  FPC  decided  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  producers'  rates — 
that  is.  rates  at  the  wellhead  or  on  the 
field.  On  appeal  from  the  Wi.sconsin 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  did  indeed  have  ju- 
risdiction over  rates  at  the  producer  level 
and  that  the  FPC  had  an  obligation  to 
fix  rates.  This  placed  the  burden  of 
providing  procedures  for  fixing  these 
new  rates  squarely  on  the  FPC  which 
has  been  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  this  case  ever  since.  More  than  a 
year  ago,  their  chief  examiner  produced 
a  recommended  decision  on  which  the 
full  body  has  not  yet  acted. 

Connole  has  studied  the  briefs  and  ar- 
guments of  this  case  at  great  length  and 
would  be  well  qualified  to  help  write  the 
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final  decision  on  this  extremely  Impor- 
tant leading  case.  Producer  and  con- 
sumer interests  alilce  desire  a  speedy  end 
to  the  prolonged  consideration  of  this 
niaLter.  Now  that  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed two  new  Commissioners,  both 
lacking  in  public  utilities  regulation  ex- 
perience, the  publication  of  a  final  de- 
cision IS  Likely  to  t)e  held  up  for  a  fur- 
ther long  period.  The  Phillips  case  will 
set  the  precedents  for  effective  regula- 
tion at  the  wellhead  and  in  the  field. 
Previouslj'  the  jui-isdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  was  apparently 
confined  to  regulation  of  transmission 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  issue  of  Elec- 
trical World  carries  an  editorial  entitled 
■Politics  and  Public  Power:  The  Need 
for  a  Public  Statement."  It  concerns 
the  President's  failure  to  reappoint  Wil- 
liam R.  Connole  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Electrical  World  is  a  high- 
ly respected  McGraw-Hill  publication,  an 
expert  voice  in  the  electrical  industry. 
The  editorial  begins; 

It  now  seems  certain  that  Federal  Power 
Commissioner  WUllaxn  R.  Connole  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  reappointed  when  his  term  expires 
next  month.  What  is  not  so  certain  is  the 
reason  or  reasons  why  he  is  being  "dumped." 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  charge  the  ad- 
ministration with  what  it  terms  the  "in- 
ordinate lack  of  decisiveness  for  which  it 
has  become  famous — or  infamous. "  in  its 
handlmg  of  the  Connole  case.  It  sug- 
gests that  pressure  from  the  gas  industry, 
irritated  by  Cormoles  forthright  dissents 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  and  further 
antagonized  by  his  support  for  a  national 
fuels  policy,  may  be  responsible,  stating: 

If  •  •  •  he  Is  being  purged  because  of  nat- 
ural gas  pressure,  then  the  administration 
owes  everyone  concerned  a  better  explana- 
tion of  Its  action — or  inaction — than  it  has 

m^de  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  to  bring  this  editorial 
from  Electrical  World  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poumcs  AXD  Public  Powbi — The  Need  For  a 
PtTBLic  Statement 

It  now  seems  quite  certain  that  Federal 
Power  Commissioner  William  R.  Connole  is 
not  going  to  be  reapp<3lnted  when  his  term 
expires  next  month  What  l.s  not  so  certain 
is  the  reason  or  reasons  why  he  is  being 
"dumped." 

Reports  circulating  In  Washington,  and 
widely  printed  in  the  Nation  3  press,  have  it 
that  Connole's  stringent  attitude  toward 
regulation  have  antagonized  some  of  the 
larsre  natural  gas  producers.  And  thev.  In 
turn,  have  put  pressure  on  the  White  House. 

The  administration,  in  handling  this  mat- 
ter, has  again  displayed  that  inordinate  lack 
of  decisiveness  for  which  it  has  become 
Justly  famous — or  infamous.  For  what  is 
plainly  needed  here  is  a  public  statement  by 
responsible  White  House  sources  clarifying 
the  matter.  It  is  the  very  least  that  Con- 
nole, the  FPC,  and  the  industries  which  It 
regM'ates  deserve.  Purthermore.  by  falling 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  reports  of  Connole's 
pending  demise,  it  may  be  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  political  battle  it  might  otherwise  avoid. 


Consider  these  circumstances  First,  the 
repwrts  have  it  that  Connole  is  being  pushed 
out  because  the  natural-gas  Interest.^  were 
annoyed  by  his  tough  attitude  toward  regu- 
lation on  "behalf  of  consumers  "  This,  of 
course  is  precisely  what  he's  paid  to  do. 
Protection  of  the  consumer  through  regula- 
tion is  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
functioa  under  Uw.  If  Connole  has  violated 
FPC  or  ddnunistration  policy,  that's  one 
thing.  If,  however,  he  is  being  purged  be- 
cause of  n.Ttural  gas  pressure,  then  the  ad- 
mlnistrati'in  owes  everyone  concerned  a 
better  «xp;ana'-ion  of  its  action — or  Inac- 
tion— tlian  it  has  m.ide  so  far. 

Secondly,  It  Is  possible  that  Connole's 
views  on  the  need  for  a  national  fuels  px>llcy 
liave  antagonized  the  gas  boys  as  much  or 
more  thfcn  those  on  regulations.  He  has  said. 
■  This  country  lacks  any  poUcy  that  guides 
us  m  the  use  of  •  •  •  energy."  Also,  "It 
.scarcely  seems  arguable  that  a  fuel  as  ver- 
satile atid  so  economically  suited  to  high 
priority  uses  as  natural  gas  ought  not  to  be 
substituted  for  the  vastly  more  abundant 
and  adviintageously  situated  supplies  of  coal 
and  residual  crude  loilj  In  absence  of  com- 
pelling reasons."  He  calls  for  a  national 
fuels  polity  developed  from  "an  objective 
group  dominated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  using  the  facilities  of  industry  and  inde- 
pendent research  groups" 

If  Connole  Is  being  "dumped"  for  these 
views,  the  administration  muht  find  Itself 
under  political  are  from  the  Democrats  dur- 
ing the  coming  camp.Ugn  for  "selling-out" 
our  national  resources. 

Finally,  there  hangs  over  the  entire  affair 
the  pall  of  a  congressional  Investigation  of 
FPC.  Aaid  Connole  s  conduct,  along  with 
that  of  the  other  Commissioners,  will  be 
subject  60  the  most  searching  public  scrutiny. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  deci- 
sion to  dismiss  Connole  was  taken  long  before 
Represeatatlve  Oren  H.\rris  decided  to  probe 
FPC.  Under  no  circumstances  should  any 
Impropriety  uncovered  by  Harris — and  there 
Is  no  evidence  at  this  writing  that  there  has 
been  any  impropriety  at  all — be  allowed  to  be 
used  as  the  reason  for  C<:mnoIe's  dismissal. 

The  administration  can  clarify  the  matter 
with  a  statement.  Ifs  a  fair  question  to  ask 
why  it  ftas  not  yet  been  Issued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair  > .  The  hour  of  2  o'clock 
has  arrived;  and  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  15  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROX.\nRE.  Mr.  President,  col- 
iminlst  Drew  Pearson,  with  his  usual  un- 
paralleled journalistic  acuity  and  initia- 
tive, has  revealed  in  this  morning's  news- 
papers the  contrast  between  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Connole,  who,  as  Mr.  Pearson 
writes,  "Did  not  pal  around  with  oil  and 
?as  lobbjists  on  free  junkets,  but  is  being 
dropped"  and  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Jerome  Kuykendall.  who 
did  exactly  that,  but  has  been  reap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Pear.son  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


[From   the   Washington    Post,    May    4,    1960] 

KtrntENDA!.!,  Entertained,  Keeps  Job 

( By  Drew  Pearson ) 

This  column  has  obtained  a  photo.'^tat  of 
an  unpublished  letter  from  Chairman  Je- 
rome Kuykendall  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  the  Legislative  Oversight  Commit- 
tee regarding  the  number  of  free  airplane 
junkets  and  other  entertainment  supplied 
him  by  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  which  he 
regulates.     It's  an  interesting  document. 

It's  especially  interesting  when  compared 
with  the  record  of  Oommlssloner  William 
Connole,  champion  of  the  consumer,  who  did 
not  pal  around  with  oU  and  gas  lobbyists 
on  free  Junkets,  but  Is  being  dropped.  In 
contrast.  President  Eisenhower  reappointed 
Kuykendall. 

Its  aLso  Interesting  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Elsenhower  recently  flred  Chair- 
man John  Doerfer  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  because  he  went  on 
a  yachting  trip  with  a  big  broadcaster.  How- 
ever, he's  not  firing  Chairman  Kuykendall. 
who  went  on  many  tripe  with  oil  and  gas 
lobbyists.  He's  firing  Commissioner  Con- 
nole Instead. 

Here  Is  the  record,  taken  from  Kuyken- 
dall's  own  letter  to  the  Harris  committee, 
October  17,  1957,  of  his  various  trli»  and  en- 
tertainment. 

El<rrEHTAINMEI*T    RICORD 

"Hotel  accommodations  were  provided  me 
at  the  following  conventions  and  meetings  at 
which  I  was  the  scheduled  speaker: 

"September  1953,  Independent  Natural  Oaa 
Assoclatlf-n.  Housttm,  Tex    • 

"October  1953,  Texas  Mid -Continent  Oil 
<Si  Gas  Association,  Houston.  Tex.* 

"October  1953,  American  Oas  Association, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  • 

"March  1954.  American  Power  Conference, 
Chicago.  Ill 

"June  1854.  Edl&on  Electric  InsUtute.  At- 
lantic City,  N  J    • 

"September  1954,  Independent  Natural  Oaa 
Association,  New  Orleans,   La. 

"Although  I  was  not  on  the  program  of 
this  meeting.  I  flew  there  from  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  where  I  had  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Interstate  OU  Compact  Commission,  so 
that  I  could  Inspect  offshore  drilling  opera- 
tions In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  attend  the  meeting. 

"October  1954,  As.«ioclatlon  of  Edison  Il- 
luminating Co.,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
W.  Va.» 

"April  1956.  Practicing  Law  Institute,  New 
York.  NY.  • 

"April  1956,  Texas  IndeF>endent  Producers 
&  Royalty   Owners   Association.   Dallas,    Tex. 

"Also  visited  PPC  regional  office  at  Port 
Worth.  Tex. 

•-^prll  1956.  Independent  Petrcrfeum  Asao- 
clatlon   of   America.   Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

"April  1956,  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

"(Attendance  at  two  conventions  listed 
Immediately  above  Involved  one  trip  to  Los 
Angeles.) 

"September  1956,  Independent  Natural  Gas 
Association,  San  Antonio,  Tex 

"October  1956.  American  Gas  Association, 
Atlantic  City.  N  J. 

"April  1957,  Southeastern  Electric  Ex- 
change. Boca  Raton,  Pla." 

FREE    TRIP    record 

In  addition.  Chairman  Kuykendall  listed 
five  free  airplane  trips  paid  for  by  oil  and 
gas  Interests.  What  ho  did  not  mention, 
however,  was  that  on  one  tour  of  the  South- 
west, courtesy   of  the   Texas   Mid -Continent 


"  •  My  wife  accompanied  me  on  the  trips 
indicated  by  an  asterisk.' 
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on  fi  Gas  Association,  only  the  three  Re- 
publican Commissioners  went  along.  Com- 
missioner Dale  Doty,  appointed  by  President 
Truman,  and  Claude  Draper,  with  a  20-year 
record  of  trying  to  protect  the  consumer,  did 
not. 

Later  Doty  was  dropped  by  Mr.  Elsenhower, 
in  the  same  way  Connole  Is  being  dropped 
now.  He  was  not  friendly  to  the  oil  and  gas 
companies 

Chairman  Kuykendall  also  failed  to  men- 
tion that  he  attended  a  cocktail  party  In  his 
honor  given  by  Stanley  M.  Morley,  Washing- 
ton attorney  for  West  Coast  Transmission, 
which  at  that  very  moment  was  applying  for 
a  certificate  to  build  pipelines  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

He  also  omitted  mention  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  dined  by  Ed  Palck.  an  attorney  for 
several  power  companies,  and  flew  to  Chicago 
with  Falck  Ui  attend  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  and  Utility  Executives. 

The  five  cases  in  which  Chairman  Kuyken- 
dall took  free  alrplsme  transportation  from 
oil  and  gas  Interests,  according  to  his  own 
letter  to  the  Harris  committee,  were: 

Trip  to  Houston  and  tour  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  September  30  and  October  1.  1953. 

Trip  to  St  Louis  and  return  for  Mrs.  Kuy- 
kendall paid  by  American  Gas  Association. 
October  1953 

Trip  to  Atlantic  City  and  return,  June 
1954,  paid  by  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Trip  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Inspect  offshore 
oil,  arranged  for  by  Louisiana  conservation 
commissioner.    September    1954. 

Trip  to  Seattle  and  Grand  Coulee,  August 
1956.  paid  for  by  Pacific  Northwest  Pipeline 
Corp 

That's  the  record  of  the  man  who  was  re- 
appointed to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
In  contrast  to  Commissioner  Connole,  de- 
fender of  the  consumer,  who  was  not. 


DEP.ARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams!  that  the  Senate  further 
insist  upon  its  amendment  No.  13  to 
House  bill  10234,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, request  a  further  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  i>art  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  order,  debate  on  the  motion 
is  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams! and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Holland  1. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 

President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  inquire  whether  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wishes  to  speak 
first. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  Mr.  President. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  the  mover 
of  the  motion,  and  I  believe  he  should 
open  the  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well. 


First.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
in  question — No.  13 — be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  numbered  13 :  On  page 
12.  line  11,  Insert  "No  common  carrier  by 
water  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
as  amended;  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended;  or  any  other  Act;  shall 
directly  or  Indirectly  Issue  any  ticket  or  pass 
for  the  free  or  reduced-rate  transportation 
to  any  official  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  (military  or  civilian)  or 
to  any  member  of  their  Immediate  families, 
traveling  as  a  passenger  on  any  ship  sailing 
under  the  American  fiag  In  foreign  com- 
merce or  in  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  Territories  and  possessions; 
except  that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply 
to  persons  Injured  In  accidents  at  sea  and 
physicians  and  nurses  attending  such  per- 
sons, and  persons  rescued  at  sea,  and  except 
that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons referred  to  In  section  405(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  1145(B)  ).  relating  to  steamship  com- 
panies carrying  malls  of  the  United  States: 
Protnded,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prevent  the  United  States  Government  from 
entering  Into  contractual  arrangements  with 
said  companies  for  reduced  transportation 
rates  involving  the  traveling  expenses  of 
those  Government  employees  (military  or 
civilian)  when  such  transportation  costs 
are  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Any  person  or  corporation  who  know- 
ingly violates  this  section  shall  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  than  $10,000  at  the  discretion  of  the 
courts  for  each  such  violation" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  practically  every  agency  of 
the  Government,  including  the  Defense 
Department, 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  the  American  merchant  marine 
from  giving  to  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  free  or  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation. 

Many  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
similar  provision  a.s  it  affects  the  Amer- 
ican railroads,  and  later  a  similar  re- 
striction was  incorporated  in  the  law- 
dealing  with  the  airlines. 

Under  existing  law.  neither  the  Amer- 
ican railroads  nor  the  American  airlines 
are  permitted  to  offer  to  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  other  than  at  the 
rates  offered  to  the  general  public. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  not 
in  any  way  restrict  the  right  of  the  U.S. 
Government  t-o  contract  or  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  shipping  com- 
panies for  reduced  rates  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  military  or 
civilian  personnel  or  their  dependents 
when  such  transportation  is  being  paid 
by  the  US    Government. 

This  amendment  will  extend  the  same 
rules  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 
It  does  not  mean  that  any  of  these  car- 
riers will  be  prohibited  from  extending 
to  employees  of  the  Goverrunent  excur- 
sion rates,  when  such  rates  are  also 
available  to  the  general  public. 


Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
amendment,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senate  conferees  for 
the  effort  which  they  have  made  in  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  House  conferees  to 
accept  this  amendment.  However,  in 
full  recognition  and  appreciation  of  this 
effort,  I  am  still  asking  that  they  join  in 
my  request  that  the  Senate  refu.se  to 
recede  on  this  amendment  and  that,  in- 
stead, the  Senate  go  on  record  as  insist- 
ing upon  its  approval  and  requesting  a 
further  conference  with  the  House. 

When  this  Department  of  Commerce 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
this  amendment  was  approved  without 
opposition:  and  I  am  not  too  impressed 
with  the  argument  advanced  by  some  of 
the  House  Members  that  the  amendment 
would  have  been  accepted  if  it  had  been 
included  in  a  regular  legislative  bill, 
rather  than  in  this  appropriation  bill 

I  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  at  least  three  different  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  the  Senate  has  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  adoption  of  the 
same  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  legis- 
lative bills,  and  each  time  it  was  rejected 
in  conference. 

The  latest  rejection  was  last  year,  in 
early  September,  at  which  time  the  argu- 
ment was  advanced  that  with  the  Senate 
expecting  to  adjourn  the  following  week 
there  would  not  be  time  for  another  con- 
ference, and  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  did 
not  want  to  jeopardize  its  enactment  at 
that  session. 

This  time  the  situation  is  different. 
This  year  the  amendment  was  deliber- 
ately offered  to  a  bill  early  in  the  ses- 
sion with  the  thought  that  should  the 
House  again  be  reluctant  to  accept  the 
measure  we  would  have  plenty  of  time  to 
continue  the  negotiations  in  conference. 

The  bill  to  which  this  amendment  is 
attached,  H.R  10234,  has  already  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  all 
amendments  in  controversv'.  with  the 
exception  of  this  one  amendment,  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 

I  emphasize  again  that  even  if  this 
bill  were  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President  tomorrow,  it  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  July  1  of  this  year, 
nearly  8  weeks  away.  Therefore,  the 
argument  that  there  must  be  a  rush  for 
the  approval  of  this  conference  report 
without  further  effort  to  insist  upon  this 
amendment  cannot  be  supported. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  having  Congress  approve  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
the  same  bill  to  which  this  amendment 
has  been  attached,  appropriations  of 
more  than  $250  million  are  authorized  as 
subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  during  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  This  is  the  same  industry  which  is 
offering  these  free  or  reduced -rate  trips 
to  public  officials. 

To  what  more  appropriate  bill  could 
this  amendment  be  attached  than  one 
which  provides  for  a  subsidy  of  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  American  merchant  marine? 

How  can  there  possibly  be  any  argu- 
ment   against    an    amendment    which 
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would  prohibit  this  industry,  which  is 
the  beneficiary  of  a  multi-million-dollar 
subsidy,  from  giving  free  or  reduced- 
rate  vacations  to  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  who  determine  the  amounts 
of  these  subsidies? 

There  is  no  question  that  we  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  cooperation  of  certain 
officials  in  the  executive  branch,  estab- 
lish the  rates  and  the  amounts  of  these 
subsidy  payments. 

During  recent  years  much  criticism 
has  been  e.xpressed  about  certain  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  who  have  ac- 
cepted entertainment  from  taxpayers 
who  were  vitally  conc(  rned  with  major 
decisions  those  officials  were  making. 

A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  official  of 
the  Presidential  staff  was  forced  to  re- 
sign, as  the  result  of  the  criticism  of  his 
having  accepted  gifts  and  subsidized 
hotel  accomodations  from  a  person  who 
was  interested  in  certain  decisions  then 
pending  in  one  of  the  departments. 

In  the  very  recent  weeks  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  our  regulatory  Commis- 
sions resigned  under  criticism  for  having 
accepted  extensive  entertainment  on  a 
yacht  furnished  by  a  company  which 
was  interested  in  a  decision  he  was  in  a 
position  to  make. 

Again,  within  the  past  week  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
issued  a  strong  criticism  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Interior  Department  who 
had  spent  several  days  at  ilie  home  of  an 
official  of  a  company  with  which  they 
were  in  the  process  of  negotiating  an 
agreement. 

No  one  can  definitely  prove  that  the 
terms  of  these  arranyements  or  the  de- 
cisions made  by  the  officials  who  ac- 
cepted the  entertainment  were  in  any 
way  Influenced  or  that  the  companies 
which  extended  the  entertainment  re- 
ceived more  favorable  consideration  as 
a  result  thereof. 

On  the  contrary,  the  officials  who  ac- 
cepted the  entertainment  emphatically 
deny  that  such  was  the  case.  Neverthe- 
less, Congress  and  the  public  in  general 
have  strongly  criticized  such  procediu-e 
as  being  highly  improper  and  unethical, 
to  say  the  very  least. 

If  we  In  Congress  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  code  whereby  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  are  to  be  censured 
when  they  accept  excessive  entertain- 
ment or  subsidized  vacations  from  com- 
panies with  which  they  are  making  de- 
cisions, how  can  we  in  Congress  refuse 
to  live  by  the  same  code? 

If  this  amendment  is  rejected  today 
by  the  Senate  how  can  Congress  defend 
its  action — for  then  we  would  be  sa\ing 
that  we  insist  that  both  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  in  the  executive 
branch  shall  have  the  right  to  accept 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for 
ourselves  and  our  families  from  the 
American  merchant  marine? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  sub- 
sidized hotel  accommodation  or  a  subsi- 
dized VEicatlon  on  a  yacht  within  the 
continental  borders  of  the  United  States 
for  an  offlcial  of  our  Government  and  a 
subsidized  ocean  voyage  for  the  same 
offlcial  or  his  family? 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  under  exist- 
ing law  such  subsidized  vacations  are 
freely  available  to  public  officials  w!io 
are  in  a  position  to  help  these  industries. 
Within  the  past  8  years,  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  received  nearly 
$1'2  biUion  in  subsidies  that  have  been 
voted  uix)n  by  the  Congress,  with  over 
one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  sub- 
sidies being  approved  in  the  same  bill  to 
which  this  amendment  Ls  now  attached. 

I  am  not  char^in;;  that  any  public  of- 
ficial who  has  accepted  such  reduced 
rates  jor  free  transportation  has  been 
unduly  influenced;  nor  am  I  charging 
that  tile  American  merchant  marine  in 
ofTeriQ'-;  tlie  reduced  rates  or  free  trips 
to  Government  officials  in  a  position  to 
help  Chem  have  done  so  from  any  ulte- 
rior motive.  I  will  state,  however,  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they 
did  not  offer  free  trips  or  reduced  rates 
to  ui  bt;'ore  we  were  elected  to  Congress 
or  before  we  were  appointed  to  public 
position.',  where  we  could  determine  the 
rates  of  these  subsidies. 

Let  us  stop  kidding  both  our.selves  and 
the  American  people.  If  we  believe  in 
the  prini;iples  of  this  amendment,  let  us 
support  it  by  our  votes  today.  By  so 
doin,^  we  shall  clearly  establish  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  think  it  proper  for  any 
public  official  to  accept  lavi.'>li  entertain- 
ment or  .subsidized  vacations  which  are 
paid  for  by  any  .secment  of  industry  or 
ar.v  individual  in  connection  with  whom 
we  are  in  a  position  to  make  important 
decisions 

WhRt  is  of  equal  importance,  let  us 
establish  the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  same  code  of  ethics  which 
we  establish  for  others. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  in  the 
first  place.  I  want  to  .say  I  appreciate  the 
motives  'vhich  animate  the  Senator  from 
Df'laware.  I  made  common  cause  with 
him  by  accepting  the  amendment,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  le^^Lslative 
amendment  addressed  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  assured  him  I  would  fight  for 
it  in  conference.  I  offered  to  join  as  a 
cospocsor  in  offering  it  before  the  legis- 
lative committee.  Members  of  my  com- 
mittee in  conference  stuck  with  me, 
without  exception,  in  in.sistinK  before  the 
House  conferees  that  the  amendment  of 
the  able  'Senator  from  Delaware  should 
be  acceptixi  by  the  House. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  there  is  some  hope  that  that 
end  will  be  attained,  but  I  could  not 
say  that  here  with  frankness  and  hon- 
esty to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
objection.'-  made  by  the  House  conferees, 
while  not  at  all  in  accord  with  my  own 
belief  that  this  is  legislation  which 
should  be  enacted,  though  it  should  pref- 
erably come  before  the  legislative  com- 
mitter, were,  however,  vei-y  difficult  to 
meet.  The  first  was  that  this  wiis  leg- 
islation being  offered  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Anybody  in  the  House  so  dis- 
posed could  block  the  whole  conference 
report  by  making  a  point  of  order 
again,it  It.  and  the  conferees  made  it 
very  clear  that  they  knew  such  a  point 
of  order  would  be  made  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  conferees  would  have 


made  the  E>oint  of  order  if  the  majority 
had  been  disposed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Hou.se  con- 
ferees said  that  this  same  legislation  had 
been  before  their  legislative  committee 
in  the  other  body  and  had  been  actf-d 
upon  unfavorably,  and  that  the  leuisla- 
tive  committee  was  very  much  adverse  to 
this  legislation  and  it  would  certainly 
oppose  it. 

In  view  of  those  positions,  the  House 
conferees  insisted  that  we  should  recede 
from  the  position  of  the  Senate.  We  did 
not  do  so.  We  had  assured  the  Senate 
that  we  were  going  to  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  on  this  matter,  and  we  did.  We 
refused  to  recede.  Though  there  were 
some  members  who  felt  they  were  doing 
a  futile  thing,  there  was  hope  expressed 
that  the  House  might  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  stat<>d  yesterday,  I  went  imme- 
diately from  the  conference  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  to  tell 
him  that  we  had  refused  to  recede,  and 
that  his  battle  now  had  moved  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  if  he  had 
friends  there  who  were  willing  to  sponsor 
his  efforts,  he  should  get  in  touch  with 
them,  either  to  have  them  ask  for  a  roll- 
call,  or  to  make  an  argument  upon  the 
merits  of  the  amendment,  or  m  some  way 
to  insist  upon  its  adoption. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
that  direction,  but  I  do  know  the  Record 
shows  that  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
conferees  moved  that  the  House  refuse 
to  recede  and  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment,  by  unammous  vote,  though 
a  voice  vote,  the  House  took  the  position 
that  had  been  recommended  by  their 
conferees. 

We  went  to  the  conference  knowing 
that  two  agencies  of  Government  had 
objected  to  details  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  we  had  them  help  us 
in  preparing  modiflcation.s  of  the  amend- 
ment which  would  have  met  their  objec- 
tions One  of  the  objections  came  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
other  from  the  Defense  Department.  I 
have  the  two  letters  here,  although  I 
will  not  encumber  the  Record  by  plac- 
ing them  in  it.  We  tried  to  get  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  to  agree  to  the 
modification  of  the  amendment  so  as  to 
meet  those  two  suggestions  for  change, 
and  they  would  not  do  so. 

I  regret  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  cannot  be  ap- 
proved at  this  time.  I  regret  that  he 
did  not  have  It  in  proper  form.  I  regret 
that  he  did  not  have  it  l>efore  the  legis- 
lative committee  I  regret  he  did  not 
have  it  before  our  committee.  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  a  decent  and  seri- 
ous hearing  before  our  committee  if  he 
had  taken  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  do  so.  we  have 
made  his  cause  our  own  and  have  done 
everything  honorable  and  reasonable 
that  conferees  can  do  to  stand  up  for  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  do  not  regret  that  fact  at  all      I  think 
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It  was  a  good  cause.  I  would  be  willing, 
before  the  legislative  committee,  to  make 
the  strongest  showing  I  know  how.  The 
Senate's  position  is  clear.  The  Senate's 
course  was  cl'^ar.  We  have  shown  what 
we  want  to  do  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  is  composed 
of  two  Houses,  and  in  order  to  get  legis- 
lation enacted,  the  two  Houses  have  to 
agree.  In  this  bill  there  is  tied  up 
nearly  $3 '2  billion.  The  Senator  says 
it  does  not  make  any  diference  whether 
it  is  passed  now  or  not.  It  does  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference,  becau.se  the 
largest  part  of  this  money  is  in  trust 
funds,  and  in  order  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  do  its  planning  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Indeed  to  know  in 
connection  wiih  certain  requests  in  sub- 
sequent appropriations  those  plans  will 
dei>end  on  what  is  done  with  respect  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  what  I  do 
with  considerable  regret,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  Senate  conferees  stood  by  the 
position  of  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  completely,  so  the  House 
conferees  took  this  matter  back  in  dis- 
agreement. There  were  six  conferees  of 
the  House  there.  Every  one  of  them.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  were  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. So  we  asked  them  to  get  a  vote 
on  it  from  the  House,  and  they  got  it. 
which  sustained  their  position. 

I  have  not  conferred  personally,  but 
there  have  been  talks  with  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  conferees  since  that 
time,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
is  going  to  change  his  position. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
the  Commerce  Department  appropria- 
tion depends  on  this  one  item.  It  in- 
volves the  question  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress paying  their  way  on  steamers. 
That  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  legis- 
lation. It  was  put  in  the  appropriation 
bill  as  a  legislative  amendment  on  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
but  the  House  will  not  take  it.  If  we 
take  this  matter  back  to  conference  now. 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  requests 
us  to  do.  the  conference  is  going  to  be 
stalled.  The  most  that  could  come  out 
of  it  would  be  seme  statement  in  the  con- 
ference report.  We  cannot  get  the  con- 
ferees to  put  that  statement  in  the  con- 
ference report,  because  the  only  confer- 
ence report  will  be  on  the  House  side. 
There  will  be  none  on  the  Senate  side. 
The  House  conferees  will  not  put  in  the 
conference  reixjrt  a  statement  with 
which  all  of  them  disagree. 

Therefore,  \nhile  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  proposes.  I  think  a  fur- 
ther conference  this  year  on  this  subject 
would  be  futile. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  highly  cooperative  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Massachusetts.  My  time  is  about  to  run 
out,  but  I  want  to  say  two  or  three  other 
things. 

Largely  because  of  the  amendment 
which  we  accepted,  on  which  we  tried  to 
do  our  best,  this  bill  has  been  held  up 
an  unconscionable  amount  of  time.  This 
bill  was  reported  in  February.  It  was  the 
first  appropriation  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  this  session.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved and  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  in 
March.  It  went  to  conference  in  April. 
We  are  now  in  May.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Delaware  wants  to  prolong 
final  action  on  it  to  June  or  July,  or  some 
indefinite  time  in  the  future,  not  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  important  fiscal  de- 
cisions have  to  be  made  based  upon  the 
amount  included  in  the  bill  and  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  go  the 
twain  miles  that  the  Bible  urges  one  to 
go  when  he  is  urged  by  others  to  go  1 
mile.    I  think  we  have  gone  that  twain. 

I  say,  with  all  pleasantness  and  with  all 
courtesy.  I  think  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Delaware,  whose  positions  I  ap- 
prove \ery  frequently  and  in  whose  per- 
severance I  glory,  is  carrying  this  a  bit 
far,  in  asking  the  Senate  to  hold  off  fur- 
ther action  on  this  important  bill,  aft^r 
this  history.  We  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish anything  further  in  this  field,  when 
the  conferees  on  the  other  side  tell  us  in 
so  many  words  they  will  not  even  ask 
for  the  appointment  of  conferees  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  bicameral 
Congress.  The  Senate  does  not  legislate 
by  itself.  There  is  an  important  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  has  been  worked  on 
for  a  long  time.  It  has  had  the  approval 
of  the  27  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
constitute  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. There  has  been  hard  work  by  the 
conferees.  There  has  been  a  hard  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  conferees  in  regard  to 
the  particular  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  position  of  the  Senate  is  clear  and 
the  skirts  of  the  Senate  are  clean  In  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think,  because  of  our 
concern  with  getting  the  other  body  to 
adopt  our  point  of  view,  we  should  long- 
er postpone  final  action  on  this  vital 
matter,  which,  as  I  have  said,  involves 
the  appropriation  of  nearly  $3 '2  billion 
of  pubhc  money. 

Mr.  President,  does  any  Senator  wish 
time  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tion? If  not.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  remaining  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  ready  to  yield  back  his  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  back  his  remain- 
ing time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  use  about  2  minutes 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  effort 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  thus  far.  and  I  hope  he  will  not 
stop  now  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
victory  of  getting  this  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  claims  that 
it  is  important  for  the  bill  to  be  passed 


today  so  that  certain  decisions  can  be 
made.  I  wish  to  point  out  again  that 
the  bill  relates  to  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  and  no  decisions  in 
connection  therewith  can  be  carried  out 
before  July  1.  There  is  no  rush,  and  it 
is  only  an  excuse. 

It  has  been  suggest-ed  that  this  pro- 
posal should  be  offered  before  a  leg- 
islative committee.  For  each  of  the  past 
5  or  6  years  it  has  been  before  a  legis- 
lative committee.  There  have  been 
hearings.  We  have  been  unable  to  make 
any  progress  because  Congress  ap- 
parently wants  to  pre.serve  its  right  to 
get  some  more  subsidized  vacations. 

Another  point  was  made  that  this  in- 
volves legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House,  the 
Senator  is  in  eiTor.  Under  the  rules  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senat*  legisla- 
tion which  is  adopted  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
only  in  the  House  in  which  it  originates. 
We  in  the  Senate  cannot  raise  a  point 
of  order  in  regard  to  legislation  which 
is  included  in  an  appropriation  bill  com- 
mg  from  the  Hou.se.  nor  can  the  House 
raise  a  point  of  order  to  any  included  in 
the  Senate. 

Therefore,  this  could  be  voted  on  in 
the  House    if  the  House  .so  desired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND,     Has  not  the  proposal 
been  voted  on  in  the  House  and  rejected 
unanimou.-ly  by  a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
voted  on  in  the  House  and  rejected  by 
a  voice  vote,  with  very  few  Members  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  10  the  position 
of  the  Defense  Department,  the  Defen.se 
Department  did  approve  the  amend- 
ment as  the  language  was  wTitten.  In 
the  colloquy  at  the  time  we  debated  the 
matter.  I  advised  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  language  was  drafted 
by  the  counsel  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing care  not  only  of  the  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment but  also  of  their  dependents 
when  such  costs  was  being  paid  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  come 
back  later  to  say  it  thought  there  should 
be  some  additional  clarifying  language 
to  make  sure  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
dependents  would  be  included  when  their 
transferral  was  being  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  advi-sed  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  if  the  conference  commit- 
tee wished  they  could  have  added  the 
additional  language  which  the  Depart- 
ment requested.  This  would  have  only 
carried  out  the  Senate's  intent.  That 
would  have  been  fully  acceptable. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  pointed 
out.  he  did  try  to  get  the  conferees  to  ac- 
cept that,  but  apparently  the  House  did 
not  want  to  accept  anything. 

Likewise,  in  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Company's  suggestion,  the  Com- 
pany would  m  no  way  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  in  regard  to   the  carrying 
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of  its  own  employees.  This  would  be  true 
when  the  employees  were  being  sent  to 
Panama,  being  given  vacations  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  or  being  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  The  lan- 
guage would  not  have  affected  that 
transportation. 

The  amendment  would  have  affected, 
and  was  intended  to  affect,  transpwrta- 
tion  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
when  offered  to  Members  of  Congress  or 
to  anyone  in  the  legislative  branch  who 
was  taking  a  trip  which  was  not  an  oflB- 
cial  trip  but  just  a  plain  vacation  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense.  That  would  have 
been  prohibited,  and  I  chink  it  should  be 
prohibited. 

I  emphasize  again,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  in  no  way  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
have  received  several  letters  from  the 
various  departments  expressing  their  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment,  All  of  those 
letters  say  that  these  departments  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  as 
drafted. 

Finally,  if  the  Senate  will  agree  to  this 
motion,  we  will  be  laying  down  the  same 
code  of  ethics  for  the  Congress  that  we 
prescribe  for  others.  We  would  be  say- 
ing we  are  willing  to  live  by  the  same 
code  which  we  lay  down  for  the  execu- 
tive branch;  namely,  that  no  Govern- 
ment employee  who  is  in  a  position  to 
vote  upon  or  to  render  an  important 
deci.sion  affecting  any  segment  of  our 
industry  shall  take  free  or  rt»ducpd-cost 
vtirations  or  accept  «ub.sldi/,od  accom- 
modRilotvs  from  that  individual  or  in- 
dustry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tht- 
timo  the  Senator  yielded  ha«  expirod 

Mr  HOLLAND,  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  has  Indicated  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment approven  the  propo«ftl  I  do 
not  wlih  to  encumber  the  Ricord  b.v  In- 
rludlnw  the  entire  Ictlor,  but  I  should  like 
to  read  the  last  two  .lentences  from  n 
Ipt't'r  Rddrp.s»ed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committoo  on  Appropriations,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr  Haydi:ni  written 
by  John  S.  McCain,  Jr ,  rear  admiral, 
US  Navy,  Chief  of  Legi.slatlve  Affairs, 
flatod  April  4,  1980 

By  flpprlvlng  the  Qnv  rrnmrti'  of  .m  u))- 
p'T'-unlty  to  •iitrr  UiUi  mu'h  nuri>«>iii(<nt«  Mi- 
'hr  triiimpurt nil  111  of  ilrppiuliin!*  thf  r..«! 
iir  '  ri\ni«p<irti\tiiin  to  tlip  DfiJurMnPiit  i;r  Dp- 
iPiiiiP   wmiUl   t>p   incrPrtMPU 

In  vipw  vi  ihP  fdrPKuiiiit  '.iio  Dppar'mni! 
of  tl^o  Nil'.  V  (111  Dphiilf  (ir  Mio  Dpp.irtmpiil  o! 
Drfpiup  rpcdmmriuln  Mi.\'  thp  Willuim» 
.iinpiidrnpiif  iip  miidiflptl  whrn  Mio  lull  bdpn 
'D  ronrpmii'p  nn  i\»  no'  '.n  prrvpiit  \\\f  U  M 
lliivprnmpnl  from  piiirrir.n  mio  contrurUinl 
■  in  riniiPmpntM  with  cnrrifri  for  rp(l\irp<l 
MiuiRportntlnn  riitm  for  fhr  ti.url  rxppn«Pi 
o(  ilie  clpptnulpntu  of  On\  rrninrn'  rinployppa 

The  Williams  ivmciulment  covered  Ihr 
pfitonnrl  ihomMMve,"*,  both  military  wnd 
r:\iluui   but  did  not  cover  their  dcpt'nd- 

I'! ;  1  ■< 

Our  conferee.'*  wnit  to  the  confeioncr 
wUh   rtu  amendment,   preparnd  by  and 
lUMMovi'd  by  the  Depaiimont  of  Drfense 
Wi-  were  lenrty  to  modify  the  WUlitttnn 
piuposal 

Likewise  with  rpfnirnre  to  the  Cunal 
/.nMi>  pioblrm,  I  liRve  uirrady  slat<«d 


and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  accept  my  statement — it  is  a 
fact  that  there  was  an  objection,  and 
there  was  a  suggested  amendment,  and 
we  went  to  the  conference  with  it.  It 
was  a  very  simple  one,  to  be  drafted  by 
way  of  a  modification  to  the  amendment 

The  House  conferees  were  not  willing 
to  join  us  in  perfecting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr.  President  I  say  again  that  I  think 
we  hBve  t:one  as  far  as  reasonable  men 
should  ever  be  required  to  go.  I  think 
the  skirts  of  the  Senate  are  completely 
clean.  The  Record  will  show  that  the 
respansib;iity  in  this  matter,  for  not 
adopting  :he  amendment,  is  clearly  on 
the  other  body,  which  I  do  not  criticize, 
because  it  is  the  conscience  of  the  House 
and  the  tianking  of  the  House  Members 
which  ha-'  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr,  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  will  then  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  this  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  tne  Senator  from  Florida  has 
ex  pined. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
President,  I  understand  that  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  al 
u.sed:  Is  that  correct '' 

The  PRESIDING 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
willing  to  yield  back 
my  time  and  to  vote 
that  the  Senate  will 
tion     As  I  .suid  before. 


OFFICER 


Mr. 
time 
been 

The 


Delaware  I  am 
the  remainder  of 

I  certainly  hoin- 
approve   tlir   mo- 

Ihe  bill  does*  not 


have  to  be  signed  and  become  a  law  until 
July  1  We  have  ample  time  lo  send 
this  tack  1,0  conference  and  to  cstabli.sh 
clearly  in  the  law  this  very  important 
point,  namely,  that  tlir  Conure.ss  d^e^ 
not  think  uny  public  official  should  ac- 
cept free  or  reduced-rate  tran<tp(Htat:o!i 
or  hUbsidi/-cd  vacations  from  any  mh  ■ 
mcnt  of  our  Industry,  and  what  i.s  rww 
more  important  Is  that  we  are  wiUiUii  tu 
live  by  our  own  code. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  fui  the  vea.s  iuk1 
nays  on  11. e  motion 

Thf  yeas  and  nuy.s  were  oicleicd 

Thr  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
question  i.'i  on  uureeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  Mr  Wii - 
LiAMa  The  yens  and  yeas  luive-  been 
ortii'ird    iiiul  the  rleik  will  call  tl;r  lo,, 

Thr  leuMativc  clerk  called  llir  loi; 

Mr,  MANSriKLD  I  announcr  that 
tlic  Srnnttr  from  New  Mexico  Mr  An- 
iirnsdN:,  tlir  Senator  from  Vlrninia  Mr 
BY«n|  the  Senator  fi'oin  Mi'^M.N.^ipp: 
'Mr  KASTi.ANn,.  tlic  .Senator  from  T'cn- 
nessef  Mi  Ooiir  ' ,  and  the  Soimtoi  fiom 
Montana  Mr  M^hnay  are  ab««M(l  on 
ofTlcinl  bus  ness 

I  al^o  aniioui^cc  tlutt  tlic  Ht-natnr  from 
Mi.H«ourl  I  Mr  HrNNiNoa  \s  ab.icr.t  bt - 
cause  of  illnf'HN 

I  furlhiv  announce  ihai  ihe  .Meiiaior 
froni  Miniirsnltt  Mr  Hi!MPmn»:n  ,  Mi(> 
H<'naU)r  from  Nonh  Carollim  iMi  Jow- 
dan:,  the  Henalor  from  MusMachuNrit?. 
I  Ml  KlCN^'^KDVl,  Ihr  Hetmlor  fioin 
Wvominu  Mr  O'Mamonky  i  and  the 
fienntor  fn  m  Alabama     Ml'.  HPAnKMAN 

H\r  mcriiM)    llv  ab<<rnt, 


Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  Mr  HruskaI. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MUNDT  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr  Cape- 
h.^rtI  is  absent  on  ofHrial  busine.ss 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
ScHOEPPELl  i.s  detained  on  official  busi- 
ne.ss.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  !Mr  Bennett  .  tlie  Senator 
from  Nebraska  ;  Mr  Hruska;.  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr  MrNorl 
would  vote  "yea  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

YEAS — 38 


AlJcen 

Allott 

Buab 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J 

Case,  S.  Dnk 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curt  la 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 


Biirtlett 

Beall 

BlblP 

BrtdKM 

Brunadale 

Butlar 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

ChavM 

Dodd 

■llrnder 

■ngU 

Ervin 

FulbrlKht 

Orcon 


Oworshak 

Fong 

Prear 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

.Tavlta 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kuchel 

Lavuche 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Monroney 

NAYS — 46 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooprr 

Hill 

Holland 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex 

Johnston.  8  C 

Kerr 

Long.  Hawi\1i 

Ijon^.  La, 

Lusk 

MiTIrlluM 

M        N.llIl.O:. 

M.i.^;  I.'  i»oii 


MorB« 
Musklc 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Scott 

Symington 
Thurmond 
Wiley 

WllUama.  Del. 
WllUams,  N,J 
Ynr borough 
Y.ning.  Ohio 


Ni.ir.,>fleld 

M.irtln 
Morton 
Mofui 

rivHlore 
Kaiulolp;, 
Ho'x-:'.-.  'W 

n '  1  niu- ; ; 

.S.l.'nn.ltllll 
."Sriiat  l.ri  II 

Hm  .•; 

.M'ciililii 
I'll,  mud  k(P 
Yuung,  N.  Dak. 


no: 


A,  1^ 
II. 'I,:,!-'  t 
Hvrd  V.i 
('f»l)iv  ,i\r' 

(1    -.' 


VOMNO 


10 
Murray 

O  M^hriii^y 

H.    !;    '<   i    \»-\ 

ttlMikinun 


II  M> 

Hri'.K  1 
1  M  imptirf'N 

.JortlBii 
Ki'iaiPily 
M  vault 

.S(j  (lie  motion  of  Mr  Williams  of  D«la- 
waie  \<.a,s  irjcclod 

Ml  HOLIJVND  M:  President  I  move 
Ihat  the  Hcnalc  ircon.sldci-  the  vote  b\ 
•A  Ir.ch.  the  motion  'a  h.k  riMectcc! 

Mr  KUCHML  I  move  to  la>  IhnI  mo- 
t  ;<)!'.  on  1  he  tablr 

!  lie   motion   to  lay  nn  the  table  waa 

ii,  H-rA  to 

,\!!      Holland     Mi      Preildent,    to 

loiul  i(li<  action  on  the  mutter  T  now 
tn  !Vi'  t!,at  !)',(•  Sriiatc  n'crclc  fK.tn  ;t.s 
.(mciKlmciil  No  i;j,  brinu  the  amciid- 
ni'T,!  ptopo-scd  by  the  .Senator  fiom  Del- 
auaic  Mr  WliiMMs:  uhlch  ur  Iuim- 
i.l-it  (li'ljati'd 

I!,.'  F'UMSIDINO  ()FI'T(T'T<  The 
(jiii'"'ioii  ;.s  (111  auierinu  to  the  motion  of 
the  .Scnaloi  fiom  I'Toiula. 

T'ht'  moilon  u  iiM  agret'd  to, 

Ml  HOLLAND  Ml  PreMdm!  I  a.-^k 
unaiiiinoUH  conM'nl  to  hase  prinli'd  at 
thlR  point  in  thr  inrOHl)  a  tal)li<  which 
reflr-fts  the  ninmuil  ol  the  lliflO  uppio- 
piiation  till-  11)01  hiicUi't  ("stiinali'i  the 
amoiuii.'"  in  ihr  IIounc  and  Senate  vim - 
.Mon.".  of  Ihr  bill  and  (he  umounl  finally 
at;irr(l  uixui  111  confri  t'tice,  uiulei  each 
of  I  hr  catruoi  lr.1  in  the  bill 

Ih.rir  bring  no  objection  Ihe  table 
Wtt>*   iidrirt!  'M  br  piliited  111  thr  Hrconn 
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Appropriation 


TiTLi  I— Depahtmevt  or  Commerci 
oKsztuLL  ADMiNamanoN 


PalariM  and  expon.v* 

Entertainment  laneuafS ..-- 

OIIUt  o(  Field  tjervliw,  salaries  and  ex;>ensos. 

>'iirtul|>alton  tn  C«otury  31  Kxpooltiou 

Aviattuo  »  or  risk  Insurance  revolTliif  fund. .. 


Total,  peneral  aJImliiLifrstlon 

BtrBsan  or  the  ce.nscs 


Palnrles  and  f  xprnsM  

WSK,  On.snses  of  Ha«lreM  Manufactures,  and  Mineral  Industries.. 

IMh  Pccn-nnlal  Crn.'^ii.s 

IIMU  Ceusui  of  Oovemmeiits 


Total,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

coast  jlxd  geodetk  scbtet 


Piilarlps  and  cxponMW 

Coa'^tructliin  and  equipment    ... 
Construction  of  8urve>  tng  ships. 


Total,  Coast  and  Ocodetlc  Survey 

BVmKXSS  AND  DEFEN'SE  SEtTKXa  ADMIM.1TRAT10N 

E^iklarlee  and  espeaisas.. 

BuiiAU  or  roREicN  comrERCx 


Pslaries  and  pxpeoses. 
Export  ooDlrol .>. 


Total,  BureRO  of  Foreign  Commorce 

OmCE  or  ■t'BINE.'IS  BCONOmOl 


BBlariM  BOd  expenses. 


M  ARmwx  AenrmEt 
»>hlp  «o««tnipflon 

Ll|n.|,,l       .1.- 

itnd  dori-lopmrnt . . , , 

A.K'iiiM-iiutiTf  nnd  wnrrtmnss espvnsst , 

Opernllns-ailli  riiitlul  >ubiildlMi 

\ii>iiiii<  liiiiiialion. .•••. 

N»w  optTiitorii  luxt  (Iri'itt  Lakes , 

Salikflu*  nii'l  i>\|M>nM«. 

Limartiiim'  on  - 

Aditiitil>irs(l*>'  cipenaM 

Hl>ip>itrd  fai'itUlM  bbU  wsrahoutsa. 

lu-iui\<  n<i<t... • 

\f    •tlllflin    It     :  I  I     I  I  '  If      ............  .a  Aa«  .>•>■■■«••■■••••  ••••! 


ItWO  appro- 
priations ' 


S2.6G0.(X)0 


m 

0,000,000 
Lansuaxe 


11,660.000 


8, 673.  ,V)0 

6, 000, 000 

86,500,000 


101, 173.  SOO 


14.084,000 


14,084,000 


If..  000, 000 


^  400, 000 
2.900,000 


^aoo,ooo 


i.4oaooo 


4 • • •••••■••«•••■ ••• a 


■••••••■••••s 


••■■•••••••••••■•■■•■•••■•••■■•••*< 


■~  I  ,1  •  ri  tr      '  'Milt«B 

iirR^iu ••••■•••••••••••••• 

Oritrrui  twttvUlon ••• 


•••••••••a 


••••••••••••••••• 

••••«■ •••B«B*«*«< 


■•a •%«•••••■••■•■•■•• • 
•••••■•■•••■•••■•••••a 


Totnl,  niiulllme  srllvltlss ...• 

IM.AMi  «ATKH«Ars  COkromTIOM 

AdiitlnUtruiho  rx|ifiu>M  liiulttUlun 

rATKNT  omcB 


Hal, 


rt|irnssa. 


bvbkav  or  pviiK*  kOAPf 


I.ltnltstloii  on  p'niTnl  mliiilnlsUiUlvr  pxiiensrs.. •••••■■••• • 

Urt>uyuMe  iidviiiit<pii  In  t)ii'  lilirnwny  iriiKt  fund.  .•.....••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••'<••••' 

KrtlfT'il  -tl'l  hiul<w»y«   irimt  liiiid) •••• 

1  ■  I    I  i,(  y  fund  iM«lniliur»«»nienl) .••••.•••••• • •••• 

Ff>'  >)'*..>-   ■.>•*•• •■•••••.«•»•••••••.••••■•■•••••■■•• 

i'ui  in  III Mvi'«  ly*    


•,«••••••••••••■•••• 


■••••.•».•••••«••••••••••••••*••••** 


Totnl,  l!ui'auiil  Pulillo  Ho»«l» 

KATIOXAI.  aVkkAl'  or  ITAXPAkP* 


Rssearrh  snd  iMlinlrol  lervlow •••• 
•'■••urcli  Hint  itt  hnusl  servit'w  (sttvola)  furotfn  euiTMtojr  itrapaBt} 


riulll  Itllil  'irllllllll 

CuiKlruiUiHi  i>(  (udlilir* 


Tutsi.  Nuiloniil  lluirnii  of  Htandnrdi 

WKATIIKH  Rl'HkAV 

|litli«ile«  mid  ixiH'i\«r«     ,       .,.,,....,..,,... .........ti..t... •..•••#%... 

|(i<M>nll<h  mill  ili'Vrldpllirld  .,,,„,,,, ,,,,,,mff ••••i.ttt. «...•••••• ••••• 


t 


Ifcrafl  Irmi'fri  Kill Imi II >•..,.....  ...... 

•UlilloliiiK'iil  ul  iiii'lriiriiluiiii<ttl  rai'lllllM 


.■t«c«««« ••••••••<• 


■•••••#•••••«€■•*•«•■■••■••••••■ 


ToUl,  Wsslliar  liurtHHI. 
Tola!,  tills  I 


ISO.  3.V),  000 

(.1,  non,  000) 

(3,  VNI,  IKIO) 

lA;i,7AO.O<IO 

(3,  400) 

(23A) 

14.014.400 

(7,  7)4.  4(»)) 

(1,4011,0111)1 

(4.  umi,  uxi) 

3,  mi.  IXX) 

i.iaA,(xw 

(iM.noo) 

(UK I,  (XX)) 


19C1  estimates 


$3,030,000 

"2,'584.'666 

LWua(;e 


6,614.000 


8.570,000 

1,12."),  000 

18,0(I0,(X)0 

100,000 


28.7«5.000 


18, 000. 000 

350.000 

6,9(Xj,000 


25, 250, 000 


4,3r«.ooo 


Hoaseblll 


$2,060,875 

'  2.' 414.025' 

LaoKoagt 


$.075,000 


8.  M7. 500 

l.liVOCXI 

17,  500, 000 

90,000 


27. 662.  SOO 


15, 900. 000 

340.000 

4, 701),  000 


20,940,000 


8,772.000 


3.  ro.  000 
<  2.  800, 000 


a,  070.  nn 


1.800,000 


aui,oiMt,4ao 

Ci,auu) 

33,000,000 


('.{V,  .Mx^rxxii 

|MI.I)(KI,0(NI 

(1,0^*1,  (KHI.tXXi) 

(U.IKXI.IMXI) 

jId.lKN),  IKNI 

4,(NKI,UUU 


,ono.ono 


17,aM,000 

"i,'ii6."6o6' 


tf,M0,000 


ei.sM.iwo 

W)*\  ,11)1,  IKXI 


129.000,000 

(n,  000, 000) 

(3,000.000) 

lAO,  0(N),  000 

(8.  IWI) 

14,03»,000 

(K.  (M,  000) 
(l,X'Jfl,(IOO) 
(A,  AM,  IXKI) 
$,1M,UUU 


a ■•••• • 


i,an),uao 

(MO,  000) 
(1,090,000) 


301,100,000 

(3.000) 
83.«K),00O 


2.  384. 100 

2,  bOiJ,  000 


MM.  100 


1,406,800 


136,300.000 
(A.  900, 000) 

f3, 9on.  nt)) 
lAO.uoo.un 

(3,400) 

(33A) 

14, 13S,  W> 

(I,  OOO,  7(X» 
(1,100,  MA) 
(4,  Wi  MIO) 
$,  IVft,  OUU 

"'i."276,'akV 

CJAO,  (XXI/ 

(1,(rjo.  (XXI) 


(3.000) 
33.UA,0OO 


Senate  Mil 


$2,822,400 

(.'..  000) 
1584,000 


Lanimai^e 


A.  406. 400 


8,89^,500 

1,125,0(X) 

17, 500. 000 

90.000 


27,613.500 


18.000.000 

340.000 

4.700,000 


23.040.000 


4.966.000 


8. 139.  100 
2,800,000 


6,089,100 


1, 406, 800 


(',fll,WiXl,0<Xi; 
'JIXI,OiK),IXNl 
(3,  OHU,IXKI,(XXil 
(in.lNXI.IKNll 
•  (lt<l,IKIO,(XKI) 
•(3,(XM,UUU) 


000.000,000 


10,600,000 
A.  IXK),  0(X) 
3,  (XXI,  (XXI 

8S,A00,000 


I0.UML000 

^W|   •^W^  »WWB 


i(yi.  000 

mill  mid 


(/i.sna.raxi) 

JIKI,(XXI,  IXXI 

(3,»*7,»».i,n(Hi) 

(V,UINJ,(XXI) 

•■••••••••••■a* 

I  ••■••■•■.•••■■• 


MO,  000,000 


1$,  000, 000 


Jl'SSS'SSa 

91,000,000 


41,100,000 


4l,W8.fM) 
^03A,aU0 


(XXI 

tiiir 


136. 300. 000 

(J,  900,  0(XJ) 

(2,«(XI.OOO) 

15U,0(KI,0IX) 

(2,4<"l) 

(33A) 

14,ttaO,HOO 

(H.  OMl,  OCXIl 
(l,3J0,NI«l) 

(^Ali(xx)) 

H,  1UA,01X) 

Lanrmffe 

1.37(1,000 

(380,000) 

n.oan.ooo) 
Lkatvmt 


Conference 
action 


$2.  OfiO,  875 

"2.'584.'666" 

Language 


6. 344, 875 


8,808,500 

1,125.000 

17,500.000 

00,000 


27.613.500 


17. 400, 000 

340,000 

4,7OO,O0O 


22,440,000 


4.069.000 


Z 761, 800 
2,800.000 


6.561,600 


1,406,800 


9N,8U,MO 

(a.  OOO) 
89,000,000 


Cju,  (xxi,oixi) 

IKI,  IKXI.IKMI 

(3,  nWI  (XXVINKII 

(IO,(kK),UUU) 

••••■■•■••••»■•• 

•■••••■•••••«.•« 


100,000,000 


10,  MO,  000 

1,080,  (Ml 

J,0l»,0l>0 

81,800,000 


4I.IM,00I 


$«,  100,000 

7,  A»Xl  (tiid 
l.itiitftmir» 

T,IIIHi  IXKI 

i\'j  imii  IKK) 

Ikl.J.  i*iii._tUI 


126,  300, 000 

(A,  000. 000) 

(3. 000, 00(1) 

1A0,0(XJ,000 

(3.  4(XI) 

(3S.^) 

14.  800,  0(K) 

($,  04.'i,  000) 
(I,3M,0(XI) 
(A,  3U3.  OIXlj 
8, 108,  OIXJ 

(i.mooo) 


901.108,000 

(3,000) 

39. 867,  aoO 


(30,801,800) 

id(i,U(xi,o(io 
Cj.nm.nwi.AiHi) 

(lU,  000,  (XXI) 

••••••••••••••a 


100,000,000 


ui,im,fioo 


.UN),  000 
1,800,000 


4«,041< 

e,9W. 
UnjnMM 

8,  IMI,  WW 

If,  m,  <tV 


M8,Ni,m 


th«h»Ril"ii»ltulMBnilKi 


•  hrtudina  •iijiiili'iiinitivl,  ,    ,^^      . 
iEbiI4,i«>i  >»|i|>r<ipriiii('d  inr  (hi*  nHlvliv  In  IMO  nntlsr  < 

MititM,  llM.iiii>.«  Slid  lirh'iKti  Mwviiw  Ailiiiliiliilrftllim  " 

•  Ai\dl|Tft,t««il(ilHMi'invi|  liy  liari»r<'i  iti  Hnp|ili<iiii«nUl  ^iiprotwl"*'!'*  AWi'w, 

•  Miii.iiiiK.MJ  •ul')f»<»  luntrinlimof  111*  Kiptwl  t'oulroJ  Acl  wliii'li  Mplr** /UB»*i, 

JOIXI. 


•    Tn  1,1 

'  |,^,ll 

MIM    II1.I 


,i.iImm1  ^,l•ll  iii»iiw«)r  truKi  ^l^)d 


t|,Mn7i««i  »i  iiiiii.i.ii.i  htr  till*  ttfiiMiy  In  IW  iintW  III*  lir««l  "HhWIk"  mul 
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D>  parlmeiM  of  Commerce  and  r 

tlated  agencies  apprc 

pridtinn  bill, 

/.W/  (II. H. 

l0334)-~Cou[Umvd 

Appropriation 

1960  appro- 

Wl  estlmatee 

Houw  bill 

S«nat«  bin 

CoDtormoe 
action 

Title  II— Tns  Panama  Oanai 
Canal  Zone  Qovernment 

Operating  expenses „ 

$18,900,000 

$18,880,000 

0,800.000 
LangQace 

118, 8W,  000 

118,880,000 

$18, 880, 000 

Accrued  expenditure  limitation ...„,... 

Capital  outlay 

2.870,000 

6.800,000 

asoaooo 

6,800,000 

A(xrue<l  eIpendlturr^  limitation 

Total,  Canal  Zone  Ooverument 

31,770,000 

35,680.000 

36,600,000 

3a«aooo 

36, 68a  000 

nltation 

Fmmbm  Cannl  Company:  (!•  nor.U  and  administratlTe  expense  U: 

(8. 488,000) 

(8.680.000) 

(8,68^000) 

(«.««.000) 

(8,68a00O> 

i 

Total,  mio  II 

21,770.000 

28, 60a  000 

a,  Ma  000 

3S,  68a  000 

aii.6faooo 

Tttlk  III— Independent  Aqxnties 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Administrstive  expen5«  limitation 

(414,200) 

(414.000) 

(414.000) 

(414.000) 
Lanicuage 

(4l4.<l(tfl) 

Calendar  year  audit  authorije<l 

I.#ailgUtl|tr 

Small  Basiness  AdminlMration- 

Salartec  and  expenses 

4,940,000 

(14,755.500) 

(750,000) 

150,000.000 

(2, 08a  000) 

^73S,000 

(17,778,000) 

(675,000) 

60.000,000 

5,301,000 

(15,763,000) 

(075.000) 

SO.  000, 000 

5,  597, 000 

(17.663.000) 

(675,000) 

47, 920. 000 

zoeaooo 

8,887  000 

Transfer-:  from   - 

Revulving  fund . 

(16.363.000) 

KKC  llqiii'latlon  fund 

(67^000) 

Revolving  fuii'l     

Sa  000. 000 

Grants  fur  research  and  management  ooonseUnR 

Total,  Small  Business  Administration 

164,  MO.  000 
2,135.000 

66.725.000 
2,465,000 

55,201.000 

Z  295. 000 

55,607.000 
2.455.000 

66,807.000 
2,455.000 

Tariff  Commission 

Total,  title  in 

157,075,000 

68, 18a  000 

57.496,000 

58,062,000 

58.002.000 

Orand  total,  titles  I,  II,  and  III.. 

1,105.14(1,900 

799.615.000 

780.522.235 

73a  388. 300 

739.6M.S75 

FEDERAL   PATENT  POLICIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  I  made  a  speech  explain- 
ia§  how  the  patent  pohcies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  amount  to  a  $6- 
billion-a-year  giveaway  of  private  rights 
at  pubhc  expense.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
correct  this  situation  in  this  Congress 
Undoubtedly,  there  \v:ll  be  tremendous 
pressure  brough*  to  bear  by  large  cor- 
porations which  benefit  from  this  tre- 
mendous bonanza  at  public  cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  table  23' a». 
entitled  "239  companies  and  institutions 
receiving  largest  amounts  of  military  re- 
search and  development  contracts  in  the 
fiscal  years  1954-56. "  which  shows  the 
239  largest  contractors  and  the  amounts 
of  money  they  received  for  research  and 
development  on  a  Ruaranteed-profit 
basis  during  those  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tabli  23  1  a). — 239  cOTnpanies  receiving  larg- 
est amounts  of  military  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  in  the  fiscal  years 
1954-56-  (parent  corporations  and  sub- 
sidiaries are  not  consolidated) 

North    American   Aviation $420,712,000 

General    Electric    Co 338.  102   000 

Western  Electric  Co 264.  195.000 

Boeing    Airplane    Co 211,567.000 

Hughes    Aircraft 203.009,000 

General    Dynamics 146.978.000 

Martin.  Glenn  L.,   Co 136.225.000 

Bell  Aircraft  Corp 133   723,  000 

Aerojet    General 115,074,000 

Westinghouse    Electric 105.483,000 

Northrop  Aircraft.   Inc 105,174.000 

Curtiss-Wrlght     Corp 98.426,000 

Radio  Corp  of  America 87,639,000 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 84.253.000 

Sperry  Rand  Corp 83,230.000 

•  Totals  for  the  3  fiscal  years  are  com- 
prised of  "procurement  actions"  of  *50.000 
or  more  in  flsjal  1954,  and  "procurement 
actions"  of  810,000  or  more  in  fiscal  1955  and 
1956. 


Tabls  23(a). — 239  companies  receiviru;  larg- 
est amounts  of  military  research  and  de- 

'  .Iftpment    contracts    in    the  fiscal    years 

1954  56    I  purent  corporations  and  subsid- 
iar,r,s  are  not  consolidated) — Continued 

R.iytlief);i   Manufacturing  Co..  $70,844,000 

Unred   Aircraft   Corp 67.373,000 

Rad.oplane    Co _ 57,572,000 

General   Motors  Corp 42,254,000 

IiuerDatlonal     Business     Ma- 
chines   39.761,000 

Do  leias  Aircraft  Co..  Inc 39,  449,  000 

Ave  )  Manufacturing  Co 37,  206.  000 

Chryaaer  Corp,  Plymouth 34,717,000 

Bendtx    Aviation    Corp 34,289,000 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp 32.396,000 

Chance    Vought    Aircraft 31,708,000 

Republic  Aviation  Corp 29,530,000 

FaucbHd    Engine   &    Airplane 

Corp 24,  810.  000 

Minneapolis    Honeywell 23,906,000 

International     Telephone     & 

Telegraph 22,  802.  000 

Olin     Mathleson 21.799,000 

Con-vilidated    Vultee 21.685,000 

riylvania    Electric 21.315.000 

Thlulaol  Corp.- 21.264.000 

Philco  Corp 19,953.000 

American    Machine    &    Fotin- 

dry   Co __  19.288,000 

ACF  Industries 19,225,000 

Ryan     .Aeronautical 16,944.000 

.\ra     Inc 16,311.000 

HerciUes  Powder  Co 16,  024.  000 

Reaction  Motors 14,942.000 

Ford  M    tor  Co 14,854.000 

Goodjear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  14.  363,  000 

Marquardt  -Aircraft  Co 14,329.000 

Collins   Radio  Co 14.275.000 

Piaseaki    Helicopter 14,235.000 

American   Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph   14.200,000 

Ramo-Wooldridge    Corp 14,168.000 

Melpar.    Inc 13,524.000 

Vitro  Corp   of  .America 13,078.000 

Eastman  Kodak  Co ,12,923.000 

Continental    Aviation 12.610.000 

Cook  Electric  Co 12.413.000 

Rheem  Manufacturing  Co 12,  142.  000 

GimilBn  Bros,  Inc 11,673,000 

Motorola         Communications 

and     Electronics 11.508.000 

Callery  Chemical  Co 11.356.000 

Aeropbysics  Development 

Corp 11,006.  000 


Table  23(a), — 239  companies  receiving  larg- 
est amounts  of  military  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  in  the  fiscal  years 
1954-56  {parent  corporations  and  subsid- 
iaries are  not  consolidated) — Continued 

Detroit  Controls $10,733,000 

American  Bosch  Arma  Corp..  9.818.000 

Parsons.  Ralph  M.  Co 9.330,000 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy  9.036.000 

Maxon.  W    L.  Corp 8.988,000 

Northern  Ordnance,  Inc 8.  468,  000 

Grumman  Aircraft  BQiglneer- 

Ing 8,  258.000 

Stroukoff  Aircraft  Corp 8.231.000 

Burroughs   Corp 7,991.000 

Airborne  Instrument  Labora- 
tory  7.399,000 

Stavld  Engineering.  Inc 7,  162,  000 

General  MilU.  Inc 7.082.000 

Glenco  Corp 6.  858,  (XX) 

Radiation.  Inc 6.  850.  000 

Garrett  Corp 6.814,000 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 6.647.000 

Hallicrafters    Co.- 6,298,000 

Belock  Instnunent 6,292.000 

Kearfoot    Co..    Inc 6.283,000 

Aircraft    Armaments 6,064,000 

All    American    Engineering 5.997,000 

Cubic  Corp 5.  971.  000 

Coleman   Engineering   Co 6.875.000 

Reeves  Instrument  Corp 5,715.000 

Pachmayr  Corp 5.  141,  000 

Elmerson  Radio 5.037,000 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 4.943,000 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co 4.933.000 

Continental  Motors 4.876.000 

Land  Air,  Inc 4,876,000 

Link   Aviation.    Inc 4,728.000 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  4.697.000 
Pood    Machinery    &    Chemical 

Corp 4,615.000 

Century  Engineering,  Inc 4.570.000 

Perkins-Elmer  Corp 4.  527.  000 

Electronic  Engineering  Co 4.  466.  000 

Metal  Hydrides.  Inc. 4.  388.  000 

Magnavox  Co 4.249,000 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp 4.106.000 

Sverdrup  Parcel  Inc 4,  053,(X)0 

Bulova  Research  Laboratory..  4,  048.  000 
D\i  Mont   (Allen  B.)    Labora- 
tories    4.  030,  000 

Eagle-Picher  Co 3.941,000 

Lab  for  Electronics 3.924.000 
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Tablk  23(a). — 239  i^ompanics  receiving  larg- 
est amounts  of  iiilitary  research   and  de- 

rrlopmrnt    contrarti    in    the  fliral    years 

1954-56    {parent   rorporatxons  and   subsid- 
iaries are  not  co  isoixdated) — Continued 

Haaeltine  Electric    r'orp $3,  889.  COO 

Horning  Ctx'per.  Ir.c 3.  «62  000 

Banders  Association 3.  864,  OOO 

Clevlte  Corp.- 3,832,000 

Utile.  A    D,  Inc 3.723.000 

Norden  Keuy  Corp 3,711,000 

Norden    Lab* 3,690,000 

Engineer     Research     AmocU- 

tlon 3,574,000 

Continental  Electrt.nlca  Man- 
ufacturing Co - 3,517,000 

Varian  Association... 3,294,000 

Michigan   State   College 3,276.000 

Polytechnic        Institute        of 

Brooklyn 3,260.000 

Armour  Laboratories 3.231.(X)0 

Studebaker    Corp 3.208.000 

Litton    Industries 3,185,000 

Llbrascope,    Inc 3,163.000 

Tracer  Laboratories 3.074,000 

Hycon    Manufacturing 2,974.000 

Lear.  Inc 2.906.000 

Baird   Association,   Inc 2.849.000 

Canoga    Corp 2.798,000 

American  Locomotive  Ck) 2.740,000 

Alfred,    A.,    consulting    engi- 
neer  2.676,  000 

.Emerson  Electric  Co 2,649.000 

Kollcman  Instrument  Corp 2,615,000 

Catalyst   Research   Corp 2,503.000 

Mine  Safetv  Appliance 2.496.000 

Kellogg,  M    W  ,  Co. .-  2.485.000 

Harvey  Machine  Co 2.415.000 

Experiment.    Inc 2,324,000 

Development  Engineering 

Corp- 2,321.000 

United  Shfie  Machine 2,294,000 

Solar  Aircraft  Co 2.286.000 

Remington    Rand,    Inc 2,260.000 

Propulsion    Research    Corp 2,253,000 

Jackson  &  Church 2,232,000 

Wetmore    Hodges    &    Associa- 
tion   2.204,000 

HofTman  Labs,  Inc.. 2.  113.  000 

Atlantic   Research    Corp 2,102,000 

Bermite   Powder  Co 2.096.000 

Parsons    Aerojet 2.087,000 

Reynolds  Metals  Co 2.061,000 

Carnegie    Institute    of    Tech- 
nology  2.  048,  000 

Daystrom  Electric  Corp. 2.042.000 

Aeronautical    Radio. 2.022,000 

A  R  P.  Product.  Inc 2,000,000 

General      Electronics      Labo- 
ratory   1,989,000 

I.  T.  E.  Circuit  Breaker  Co 1,  948.  000 

General  Precision  Equipment.  1,  942,  000 

Texas  Instrument.  Inc 1.930,000 

Whlte-Rodgers   Co 1.918.000 

Bulova   Watch   Co.,  Inc 1.909.000 

Picard  Burns 1.908.000 

General  Precision  Laboratory, 

Inc. 1.  866,  000 

Eltel-McCullough.    Inc 1,840,000 

Anderson-NlchoU    Co 1,837,000 

Photoswltch,    Inc 1,818,000 

Admiral    Corp 1,765,000 

Chamberlain   Corp 1.739,000 

PADA  Radio  Electric  Co 1.726,000 

Stanley  Aviation   Corp 1,720.000 

HUler    Helicopter 1,716,000 

Polarad  Electric  Products 1.704,000 

Technlirol    Engineering    Co-.  1,680.000 

Horizons,  Inc 1,675,000 

Kaman  Aircraft  Corp 1,669,000 

RCA   Service   Co 1,642,000 

Jered   Ind\istrles 1,637,000 

Leiikurt   Electric  Co.,  Inc 1,623.000 

International     Harvester 1,604.000 

Hamilton   Watch   Co 1,  594   000 

Technical   Products   Co 1.592.000 

Thlebolt   Aircraft 1,576  000 


Tablk  23(a). — 239  companies  recemng  larg- 
est amounts  of  mxltta'y  research  and  de- 
vrlopmrnt  co7itracts  in  the  fiscal  years 
1954  56  {parent  corporatiorw:  and  subsid- 
iaries are  not  con.iojidatcd) — Continued 

Austin  Co $1,558,000 

Veriol  Aircraft  Corp 1,556,000 

Consolidated  Electrodynamlc.  1,547,000 

Stewart   Warner   Corp 1,544,000 

Pacific    Car    &    F<.ur.dry 1,516,000 

Instruments  for  Industry 1,511,000 

Technical  Operations,  Inc 1,508,000 

Electronics  Corp.  of  America..  1 ,  507  000 
Mallory-Sharon          Titanium 

Corp 1,505000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana..  1.  503,  000 

LeTourneau,  R.  O.  Inc 1.463,000 

Fairbanks.    Morse    Co. 1,448,000 

Associated  Engineers 1.  412.  000 

Grand  Central  Rocket 1,411   000 

Smith  (A.  O.)   Corp 1.410,000 

Haloid  Co 1,384.000 

Air   Reduction   Ck).,   Inc 1,359.000 

Fairchild    Camera 1,358.000 

Thompson  Products,  Inc 1,358.000 

Bomac  Laboratory 1,335.000 

Allis-Chalmers      B^anufactur- 

Ing 1,331.  000 

Globe    American    Corp 1,329.000 

Reflectone    Corp 1,313,000 

Norris  Thermador  Co 1,309,000 

Bowen    McLi,ughlin 1.263,000 

Washington    University 1,256,000 

Union  Carbide  &   Carbon 1,236,000 

Telecomputing  Corp 1.208,000 

Temco  Aircraft  Corp 1.  193,  000 

Allied    Research    Association, 

Inc 1,179,000 

Parrand  Optical  Co 1,153,000 

Ten    Bosch    M.    Inc 1,153,000 

General         Electric        Supply 

Corp 1.150.000 

National  Fireworks.  Inc 1,  146.  000 

Brooks  Perkins.  Inc 1,  118,  000 

Alloy     Engineering     &     Cast- 
ing  Co 1,115.000 

Cessna   Aircraft  Ck) 1,111,000 

Goodrich.  B.  P..  Co 1,104,000 

Mergenthaler    Unotype 1.089.000 

Corvey  Engineering  Co 1,  076,  000 

Mallory.  P.  R.  &  Co 1,071.000 

International    Telemeter 1,065,000 

Chicago  Aerial  Industries 1,065.000 

Air  Association.  Inc 1.  056.  000 

Parke  Thompson  Association.  1,055  000 

Nems  Clarke.  Inc 1.047.  000 

National  Co.,  Inc 1.027.000 

EDO  Corp 1,007,000 

International  Electronics 1.006,000 

Grand  Central  Aircraft 1,000,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 1.000,000 

Pullman  Standard  Car  Manu- 
facturing Co 1.  000,  000 

Electronic  Corp 988.  000 

Minnesota    Mining    &   Manu- 
facturing   983.000 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co 983,  000 

Cincinnati,  University  of 980.  000 

Beers-Heroy 978,  000 

Pittsburgh,   University  of 977,  000 

Trans  Sonlcs,  Inc 972.000 

General  Development  Corp...  960.  000 

Bristol  Engineering  Corp 958,000 

Thompson.  John  I.  Co 945,000 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto 945.000 

Titanium     Metals     Corp.     of 

America 934.000 

Designers  for  Industry 917,000 

Edgerton,     Germeshausen     & 

Grier 914.000 

Air  Products,  Inc 913,000 

H.  L.  Yoh  &  Co 903,  000 

Total,  239  firms 4,066,472,000 

Source;  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  also  ask 
unanimous   consent,   Mr.   President,   to 


have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  number  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
other  Senators  expressing  asreement 
with  the  position  I  took  on  the  patent 
F>olicy  question 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

u  s  scnatt. 
Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affmr^ 

Apnl  27    1960. 
Hon  Russell  B  Long, 
US  Senate. 
Wa.^hmgton.  D  C. 

E>EAR  Russell:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
a  copy  of  your  proposed  speech  on  the  patent 
pyollcy  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  You 
have  done  a  tremendous  research  Job  bring- 
ing together  the  material  contained  in  It 
with  the  powerfvil  docvimentaticn  for  the 
conclusions  you  have  reached 

I  have  always  believed  that  patents  re- 
sulting from  Government  research,  financed 
with  taxpayers'  funds  should  become  the 
property  of  the  Government  avaUable  for 
proper  use  by  any  of  our  citizens.  Certainly, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  into  the 
ownership  and  control  of  corpor?,tions  with 
monopoly  records.  I  recall  that  S<'nator  Wil- 
liam Langer  delivered  an  indictment  of  such 
practices  during  the  atomic  energy  debate 
of  1954  containing  material  corr  parable  to 
that  which  you  liave  drawn  togetl^ier. 

My    very   best   [personal   regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  E  Mlhiray. 

U.S  Senator. 


U.S  Senate  Com MTTTEE  ON 

Labor  and  Pl'blic  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC.  April  27,  1960. 
Hon    Russell  B    Long, 
US    Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Russell  :  I  am  glad  to  have  your 
letter  of  the  26th.  with  which  you  enclosed 
copy  of  a  speech  you  plan  to  make  in  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future,  based  on  your 
hearings  and  study  of  the  patent  policies  of 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Like  you.  I  feel  that  when  the  Government 
pays  for  research,  the  fruits  of  the  research, 
including  patent  rights,  should  belong  to  the 
Government  I  an.  sure  you  have  presented 
the  case  forcefully  in  your  speech  and  I  look 
forward  to  reading  it  at  my  first  opp>ortunity. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
am. 

Very  sincerely. 

Lister  Hill. 


UjS    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,   April    29,    1960. 
The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Russell:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
a  copy  of  your  address  on  Federal  patent 
policies.  I  am  taking  it  home  with  me  and 
expect  to  read  It  this  weekend. 

I  have  long  admired  your  position  on  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  and  I  look  forward  to  read- 
ing this  speech  with  great  interest. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J    Dodo. 


U.S.  Senate, 

May  2,  1960. 
Hon  Russell  B  Long, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Russell:   Thank  you  for  sending  me 
an  advance  copy  of  the  speech  which   you 
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intend  to  deliver  In  the  near  fr.ture  on  Fed- 
eral patent  policies.  I  had  been  generally 
aware  ot  the  situation  you  described  but 
am  astounded  at  some  of  the  facts  which 
y  u  have  brought  toe;ether  ao  convincingly. 
it  13  good  cause  for  reconsideration  of  the 
patent  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  discover  that  barely  haJf  of  all  the  patents 
held  by  the  biggest  companies  are  being  put 
to  use,  while  the  smaller  companies  use 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  patents 
which  they  hold. 

I  am  glad  that  you  will  be  calling  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Nation.  I  will  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing your  sjaeech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

Aloha  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orev  E  Long, 

US  Senator. 


U  S  Sen.^tk. 
April  27,  1960. 
Hoi:  Russell  B  Long, 
US.  Senate, 
Wa.?hinfftOTi.  DC 

Deak  Rxjssixl:  Thank,  y^u  very  much  for 
yotir  thoughtfulnesa  In  sending  me  a  copy 
of  the  address  you  intend  to  make  on  Fed- 
eral patent  policies. 

Russell.  I  think  you  made  some  excellent 
pwslnts   In   your  proposed   speech  and  I   want 
you  to  know  that  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  get  some  corrective  legislation. 
W:th  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Milton  R.  Youno. 


U.S.  Senatt;. 
April  30.1960. 
The  Honorable  Russell  B  Long, 
V  S  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dr..AR  Russell;  I  appreciate  your  letter  and 
the  copy  of  your  speech,  which  evidences 
so  much  study  of  the  complicated  question 
of  patent  policy.  I  look  forward  to  com- 
mending you  on  the  floor  of  the  Sennte  at 
the  time  you  make  your  address. 
Sincerely, 

Albebt  Gori. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  ASSESSING  CER- 
TAIN ADDITIONS  TO  TAX— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 

conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9660)  to 
amend  section  6659«b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  for  assessing  certain  additions 
to  tax.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  cMr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair  < .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  May  5,  1960,  p.  9591.  Con- 
gressional Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  conifder  the   report. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  made  two  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

Amendment  No.  1  removed  the  3  per- 
cent limit  on  medical  expenses  incurred 


by  the  taxpayer  for  the  care  of  his  de- 
pendant mother  or  dependent  father  or 
the  dependent  mother  or  father  of  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  individual  who 
stood  in  loco-parentis  to  the  taxpayer  or 
his  spouse,  if  such  dependent  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  The  House  accepted 
this  amendment  except  that  portion  re- 
lating to  a  dependent  standin.g  in  loco- 
parentis  to  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse. 
and  »e  were  forced  to  recede  on  that 
point. 

Tha  Hou.se  conferees  refused  to  accept 
Senate  amendment  No  2.  providing  a 
I)ersonal  exemption  for  certain  foreign 
students  who  were  residing  in  the  tax- 
payer's home.  This  amendment  was  re- 
jected with  the  understanding  that  a 
suitable  amendment  would  be  worked  out 
by  the  Treasury  and  presented  in  con- 
nection with  another  bill. 

I  uree  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  NON- 
REFUNDABLE CAPITAL  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO  FEDER.^L  NATION.\L 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  7947)  relat- 
ing to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  non- 
refundable capital  contributions  to  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  5,  1960,  p.  9589,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  corLsideration 
of  the  report' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  made  two  amendments  to 
this  bill  which  were  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees;  one  of  which  was 
clerical,  and  the  other  provided  a  new 
effecti?e  date.  The  bill  as  parsed  by  the 
House  was  to  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  E>erpmber  31.  1958. 
Under  the  Senate-pas,=;ed  bill,  this  new 
treatment  will  be  fully  available  for  tax- 
able years  begmning  after  December  31, 
1959.  and  with  respect  to  prior  years  to 


which  the  1954  code  applies,  no 
deficiency  will  be  assessed  for  any  such 
year  where  the  tiixpayer  ha.s  treated  the 
amount  m  question  either  as  a  deduction 
or  as  an  adju.stment  of  income.  Thus, 
the  new  treatment  will  be  available  for 
all  transactions  of  this  type  .since  the  re- 
chartering  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  in  1954.  Reduction  in 
the  basis  of  the  stock  issued  in  this  past 
period  will  be  required  only  if  the 
amount  was  claimed  by  the  taxpayer- 
subscriber  as  a  deduction  or  as  an  adjust- 
ment of  income. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair >.  Tl\e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  action  by  which  the  conference  re- 
port wa.s  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMEINT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DE.\LERS'  RESERVES — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
I  .submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  8684 1  to 
provide  transitional  provisions  for  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  dealer  re.serve 
income.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  mformation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
<Por  conference  report,  .see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  5.  1960,  p.  9590,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider  the  report 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
the  bill  provides  two  alternative  meth- 
ods for  paying  the  tax  due  on  the  in- 
come which  has  not  previously  been  re- 
ported. First,  it  provides  that  such 
amounts  can  be  treated  as  required 
changes  in  methods  of  accounting.  This 
means  that  the  reserves  built  up  prior  to 
1954— if  such  years  are  closed— need  not 
be  reported  for  tax  purposes,  and  that 
only  the  excess  of  the  current  balance 
over  the  1954  balance  in  the  re.'^erve  is 
to  be  reported.  A  second  alternative 
provided  permits  the  comi>utation  of  the 
deficiencies,  or  overa.s.ses.sments.  which 
would  arise  if  the  income  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  proper  years,  and  then  the 
sum  of  the.se  amounts,  plus  interest  up 
to  the  time  of  selecting  this  altemative, 
may  be  paid  In  10  annual  installments, 
generally  beginning  in  1961.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  all  of  the  Senate 
amendments  with  the  exception  of 
amendment  No.  7,  upon  which  we  were 
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forced  to  recede.  Amendment  No.  7 
reduced  the  period  for  electing  to  i>ay 
the  deficiencies  for  the  years  involved  in 
installments  from  10  years  to  5  years. 
Thus,  the  taxpayer  will  have  10  years  in 
which  to  pay  such  installments  as  here- 
tofore stated 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  whereby 
the  conference  report  was  approved  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRE8IDENT  EIPENHOWER'S  DOLTBLE 
STANDARD  ON   SPENDING 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  President  sent  to  Congress 
another  message  which  was  correctly 
summarized  by  Mr  Robert  C  Albright, 
staff  reporter  of  the  Washington  Post, 
in  this  morning's  issue  of  that  publica- 
tion, by  saying  that  the  President  "in  an 
unusual  mes.sage'  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress "to  forget  about  election  year 
politicking,  shun  heavy  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  get  something  done  for  Ameri- 
ca '  " 

I  want  to  commend  our  very  able  ma- 
jority leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr  Johnson  1  for  promptly  and 
properly  calling  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent's "double  standard." 

The  Post's  news  story  reports  his 
comments  as  folic  ws: 

Accusing  the  President  of  using  a  "double 
sUinilard"  on  spending,  the  Texan  said  many 
people  were  still  puzzled  by  two  separate 
speeches  the  President  made  Monday.  He 
«!;ild  the  President  warned  one  g^roup  that 
domestic  spending  must  be  cut,  and  cau- 
tioned the  other  that  foreign  spending  must 
not   be  cut,  drawing  "cheers"  both   times. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  the 
voice  of  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
ring  out  with  clarion  clearness  to  point 
to  the  flagrant  inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction inherent  not  merely  in  the 
President's  latest  lecture  to  Congress, 
but  al.so  in  the  policies  he  has  pursued,  is 
pursuing,  and  is  attempting  to  force  upon 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government 

The  double  standard  consists  in  con- 
stantly warning  Congress  to  shun  what 
President  Eisenhower  calls  "Federal 
spending,"  when  such  appropriations  are 
designed  for  the  needs  of  the  American 
people,  but  at  the  same  tune  to  insist 
on  the  heaviest  kind  of  spending  for 
identical  needs  in  104  foreign  countries. 
In  the  foreign  field,  the  President  in- 
sists there  must  be  no  reduction,  no  re- 
trenchment, no  economy. 

Repeatedly  during  this  Congress 
uncontrovertible  evidence  has  come 
through  the  cold  figures  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  through  press  releases 
from    the   White    House,    and    through 


Presidential  messages,  that  the  President 
was  opp>osed  to  adequate  public  works 
for  the  American  people,  was  opposed 
to  adequate  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion, was  opposed  to  adequate  measures 
to  conserve  and  expand  the  utilization 
of  our  basic  natural  resources — whether 
in  forests,  minerals,  hydroelectric  pow- 
er— was  opposed  to  adequate  airport 
construction  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the 
jet  age,  was  opposed  to  adequate  ap- 
propriations to  aid  small  busines.s  by  re- 
search, was  opposed  t^  adequate  legisla- 
tion to  overcome  the  foul  pollution  of 
our  rivers  and  to  eliminate  sewage  from 
our  water,  was  opposed  to  adequate  aid 
for  our  depressed  areas,  was  opposed  to 
adequate  measures  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  our  aged — all  these,  and 
much  else  which  the  President  has  de- 
clared would  be  wasteful,  inflationarv-, 
exti-avaganl,  and  would  unbalance  the 
budget.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress,  with 
the  strictest  injunction  that  everj-  cent 
thereof  is  necessary,  a  $4,150  million  for- 
eign-aid program  which  includes  public 
works  abroad,  aid  to  education  abroad, 
measures  to  conserve  and  expand  the 
utilization  of  basic  natural  resources 
abroad,  airpoit  constitiction  abroad,  aid 
to  small  busine.ss  abroad,  aid  to  over- 
come river  r>ollution  abroad,  and  every 
other  conceivable  activity  abroad — in 
other  words,  precisely  the  same  kinds  of 
projects  in  104  foreign  countries  which 
he  wishes  to  deny  the  American  people 

The  twin  policies — unidentical  twins. 
let  it  be  noted — by  which  the  needs  of 
the  American  i>eople  are  derided,  down- 
graded, pared  down  by  threat  of  veto. 
and  by  actual  veto,  are  reemphasized  by 
the  further  recent  announcement  that 
the  President's  hopeful  goal  and  watch- 
word in  the  matter  of  pending  legisla- 
tion is  one-third  of  the  Congress,  plus 
one.  so  that  his  vetoes  may  be  upheld — 
are  properly  labeled  "the  double  stand- 
ard." 

The  Washington  Post  has  a  fancier 
name  for  it.  In  a  leading  editorial  en- 
titled Prod  F^iom  the  President,"  pub- 
lished this  morning,  the  Post  refers  to  it 
as  "the  curious  ambivalence"  exhibited 
by  President  Eisenhower.  The  diction- 
ary might  furnish  other  synonyms,  such 
as  "dichotomy.'  which,  in  the  field  of 
logic,  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "division 
of  a  class  into  two  subclasses,  especially 
two  opfKJsed  by  contradiction,  as  white' 
and  nonwhite."  "  If  we  are  to  rely  on 
this  more  "hi-falutin"  language,  we  may 
presume  that  the  progi^am  of  President 
Eisenliower  to  help  foreign  countries  is 
"white"— and.  incidentally,  the  Senate 
recently  authorized  it  almost  to  the 
amount  the  President  requested — and 
that  the  congressional  aspiration  to  take 
corresponding  care  of  similar  needs  of 
the  American  r>eople  is  "nonwhite."  Or, 
to  go  into  the  field  of  psychology  or 
p.sychiatry.  we  might  refer  to  the  double 
standard  as  "schizoid." 

Another  aspect  of  the  double  standard 
which  is  emphasized  by  some  of  the 
latest  Presidential  recommendations,  in 
addition  to  the  undesirable  one  to  raise 
the  interest  rate  ceiling — a  banker's  bo- 


nanza—but a  con.':umers  curse,  and 
which  runs  counter  to  his  pleas  to  fight 
inflation — are  the  President's  requests 
that  Congress  should  furnish  "research 
assistance  to  the  coal  industry  "  when 
a  bill  to  do  just  that  wa.s  vetoed  by  him; 
the  request  to  round  out  a  procram  of 
natural-resource  development,  when  the 
Presidential  budget  drastically  cuts  pro- 
pasals  to  do  this  such  as  in  the  field  of 
forestry  and  hydroelectric  development, 
and  vetoes  proposals  to  achieve  those 
ends  in  the  Public  Works  Act. 

To  sum  up,  the  double  standard  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration— in  short,  the  least  possible  for 
the  folks  at  home,  and  the  most  possible 
for  the  people  of  other  coumries.  I  am 
t-'lad  that  our  majority  leadership  in  the 
Senate  has  made  that  point  ciTstal  clear; 
and  I  congratulate  our  able  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Johnson  i .  for 
going  to  the  heart  of  the  diffeience.  to  the 
essence  of  the  contrast  that  distinguishes 
the  aims  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of 
the  majority  in  the  Congress  from  those 
established  by  the  Republican  Party 
leadership  in  the  White  House.  It  is 
clearly  the  purpose  of  our  party  to  do 
something  for  America,  to  the  extent 
that  Presidential  vetoes  of  what  is  for 
America  will  permit. 


PUBI-JC  BUILDING  PROJECTS  AP- 
PROVED BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  oth- 
er interesuxi  parties  may  be  advised  of 
public  building  pro.iects  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  under 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  I  sub- 
mit, for  inclusion  in  the  CoNGRESSION.^L 
Record,  inforrr.ation  on  this  matter. 

The  first  is  a  list  of  64  new  buildings 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  February 
3.  1960. 

At  its  meeting  on  April  29.  1960.  the 
committee  approved  28  projects  for  mod- 
ification, alu^rations,  and  repairs  to  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  14  projects  for  con- 
struction of  new  buildings.  3  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  11  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  countiT 

Approval  of  these  buildings  is  based 
on  prospectuses  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Sei-vices.  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  248.  86th  Congress. 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  di.scu.ssed  the  public  building 
program,  its  operation,  and  the  need  for 
the  recommended  new  buildings  and  al- 
terations to  existing  buildings  He  out- 
lined his  procedure  for  the  construction 
of  public  buildings  by  contract  awarded 
by  competitive  bids 

The  committee  also  approved  five 
small  watershed  projects  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  566.  83d  Congress, 
as  amended.  A  list  of  these  projects  is 
attached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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Resolutions  approving  pr.fj'cU  hti'ier  ifu.'  I'uhhc  Buildings  Act  of  1969  {Public  Late  t^9,  86th  Cong.) 


May  Jf. 


Pat*  refemxl 
to  commrtte* 


Btpt.  II.  19W 

D« 

Do 

Do 

Do 


D«-. 

Do.. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.- 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do-. 
I)o.- 
Do.- 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
1)0.. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do  . 
Do.. 


Location 


Los  .Vniwles.  Calif 

San  Fraiici^oo,  CalU 

Denver,  Tolo    

Hartford ,  Conn 

Mtaunl.  Flo 


Chicago.  lU...  

BaltimoTO,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York.  NY 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak 

Cuitiuoatl,  Ohio 

Toleiln,  Ohio 

PitUsbureh.  Pa 

Meinph  IS,  Tenn 

DalliiS.  Tf>x 

Juneau.  Alaska . 

Nogtties,  Ari7 

Camden,  Kt'k 

Bakerifiel.l.  CalU 

Denver,  Colo 

Wiillinjjrord.  Conn 

WUmineTon.  I>1 

W.ishinctcn,  DC 

Gainesvilie.  Fia 

Statpsl'oro.  i  ia 

Tboma.'=ville.  Ga 

Boi*e,  Iiiiho 

Seymour,  Ind 

Anxusta,  Maine 

Jat^man,  Maine 

Van  Burcn.  Afalne 

Vanwhoro,  Maine 

Webrtw,  Mass 

Detroit.  Mich 

Wyandotte.  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

BillmE>,  .MoLt 

S'.vi^tei-i.si!.  Mont... 

.North  Platte,  Nehr 

Reno.  Nev.. 

Albuquermip.  N.  Mex 

Santa  Fp.  N.  Mex 

Bryson  City,  .N.O„ 

Hickory,  V.C 

Thomiisx  ille,  N.C 

Pembina.  N'.  Dak 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Medford,  Orc« 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Lebanon.  Pa  

Philadelplnia.  Pa 

W.xterly.  R.I 

Ch  irliston,  >C... 

Piofjx  Fills.  S.  Dak 

Ijyei-shun?,  Tenn . ... 

.^ufiin.  lex 

El  Paso,  Tex.  (Cordova  Island). 

Oeden.  tJtah... 

n»rhy  Line.  Vt 


:!i: 


Maiitpelier,  Vt. 

Drivton,  \\  u~h    

Kuhl.<\nd.  w  i-^h. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Total  estirrtated  cost 


Project 


Ctu  tomhouse  and  Fe<leral  oflic«  btilldlng.. 

Cou  rthouse  and  Federal  office  building 

Ft>d  cral  ot&ce  bulkUng . 


/Coiirthoii,<!e  and  Federal  office  building 

\F<-tfri 


'ffiee  building. 
Fe-liT.il  iiitu-e  building    .......™ ...... 

Cua  toms  court  and  Federal  office  building 

Pes  ;  office  and  courthouse 

Fed  sral  office  l>uildiJ»g „ 

....:lo 

— .  io  .      

Coi  rtbouse  and  Federal  o(Ik«  building 

...  \o 

Poe  ;  office  and  counboiue 

Bi-.rnor  station  (acility 

1' >-1      '   •>■,  etc 

Fo'k  r  il  oilice  buiidinit ... 

OeilerHl  Services  Administration  stores  depot 

U.rf,  post  office,  etc 

Cot  rthouse.  ctist^)mhon!<e,  and  Federal  office  building.. 

Ooi  eminent  PrlntinK  Offlce  Held  plant 

Pos ;  ottioe  and  courthouse 

Pos  ;  office,  etc 

Poo .  office  and  courthouse .. ......... 

Coi  rtbouse  and  Federal  office  building _.. 

Pes  ,  office,  etc 

Pos ;  office  and  Federal  office  building 

Bor  ]«r  station. 


.10. 
lo. 


Pos  office 

Inu  ligralton  and  NaturaUxatiun  Service  center. 

Posf  office,  etc  

Fedpral  office  building- _ 

{.'lit:  '.ou^  and  FetWal  office  Uiildiug ._. 


n  .rt;. 


P(>e|  ofTice  and  oourthou.se ._... 

Cui»UK>a-«  and  Federal  office  building 

Ueiiiral  .■services  .^dmirdstratloii  stores  depot  annex. 

Pos^  office  and  Federal  office  building 

Pos   office  and  courthouse ........... .„ 

Pos    office,  etc . 

Post  office '. 

Bor  ler  station 

Poa  office  and  Fuderal  office  building 

PoB  office,  etc     

U.fi   post  office,  etc 

.....io 

Post  office  and  courthouse.. 

P'wt  nffiee,  etc      

Kt'diral  office  building ........ 

P   -1     :!'.v,  etc     


I'lst  'III  "  and  Fedanl  office  building 

Banler  suuuxi 

Co^^rt^'1I^se  -^nd  Federal  office  buUdtng. 
Bortler  ."-Litiori  No   2 
I'ost  1,1'  !»•  im:  c<. '.rlhoiise. 

Post  uffiie,  ell". 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building. 
Pom  office  and  courtbouae 


E.itimntAd 
east 


$39. «».  000 

49,  7.V).  000 
25.M0,n(» 

10.  oat,  000 

S,  'JM),  000 

Htt,«fiaooo 

2i,3«o,ono 
83,oao,ouo 

78.  wo,  000 
a.87U.000 

36.  :r9o,ooo 

ft,  t>42,  ono 

39,a8&,00U 

13.AU.U00 

2«.7no,  noo 

15.710.000 

l,8H8.00O 

887.000 

1,608.000 

7, 207. 000 

1.222.  ono 
7.  Mil,  orx) 
1390.(100 

2,  H67.  000 
761.  Olu 

1.394.000 

0.00«.000 

d'jri,  (JU) 

3. 27*.  ono 

374,  (»«J 
4M.(ii« 
M&OOO 
MUIIOU 
1,112.000 
6NS0OO 

ae.oM.o'ju 

0,516.000 
1.0411,000 
],  lot.  000 

4.4(0.0110 

fl02.ono 

XM2,0U0 

1.008,000 

L  317.  000 

466,U(J0 

aUkOoo 

10,800.000 
3,Mfi,00O 

i.flae,ooo 

1,001.000 

7,072,000 

830,000 

3,  :>•«.  yoo 

S,M8,000 

Laozooo 

12, 929,  000 
1.342,000 
«.S4a0U0 

347.  un 

1,664.000 

Wl  'its 

0  -yt)  lairi 

6,t>V».  uuu 


6V4.37»,70B 


Date  ap- 
proved 


Feb.     8,1960 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
D<i. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Alteration  projeHs  which  require  approval  under  tht  terms  of  thr  Public  Buildings  Ad  of  1959,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  ]Vnrk$, 

Apr   go,  1960 


Location  and  type 


Alabama;  Birmingham:  Post  OtP.re  and  court- 
boose 

California   .-^n  Francisco:  Appraiser's  bnUdinit 
Deiawtire:  Wilmington:  Post  office  and  court- 

hnMse 

District  of  Colunbia: 
V\  .laiilnglon: 
.\ifr'cu;tiire 

Adrniiiuitratlon  building 

.\;iii  ■« 

.^outii  nidg 

I.AK  Hldu 

Tmu'iiry  \nnc».  ..................... 

Went  Iter  Ilureeui 

'«    St    I'wtnri!   ir»  fle'u  h-Don-Ce-Sar 


Don 

iliiiioK:  Cluca^o.   .NUln  |i<>»t  uil.im 

In»  I     Vet  .MulllM     Fl'  liTilI  l^uiidlng. , 

{.dUKliinn' 

.Sew  Orlonns: 

('untoinfiiMi.Hfl 

Fodorni  oilue  building 

Mwylniid 

Arii.iwdA.   Nntionai  liuiltulc  of  llcmlth  . 

.■«ultlftnd'  rsderai  ninm  txMMlni  Vu.  4.. 


Total  esti- 
mated cosl 


$r«6,000 
238.900 

472,000 


883.801 

810,800 
51A.J00 

iiiaoo 

1, 14«,000 
SM,800 

.i.V.  V)0 

1,U1M,  llK) 

4<)\  300 


iirow 

SIVJOO 

mi.floo 
list,  too 


De^Utn  and  ■    Alteration 

su;<Tvi-  costs 

5ion  costs  I 


|«n,ooo 

'   21.400 
43,000 


n,no 

so.soo 
fti,2no 

USX) 

llJ.1,  ou 

:ti\  nno 

•a.tto 

lli.l,  MX) 
30,  SUO 


10,000 

3H,000 

nr.noo 
1U4.  100 


Location  and  type 


tfiofi,  ono 

:^j:,  juo 

4J9, 1)00 


7M.iM 

»n,noo 

iM.  'mo 
XT.  «U 
\.iAS.  MJI)  ,1 
3;i' ,  Mt) 
■J.M.;toO  !l 

uua,o()o  1 1 
3:\ijoo 


IIM,  000 
ST.  ixM 

7Sl..V)fl 
l,Mt,000 


Massachusetts:  Boston:  Customhotise 

MlawMirL  St.  Lotiis:  Coiu-tbou.se  and  custon- 
bouati 

.Vow  York: 

Hroolcl^:  Post  office  an  1  courthouse 

.New  \ork  (Foley  8r).)    Courtliouse   

Ohio:  Toledo:  Courthouie  and  etistomhouse.. 
Pennsylyania: 
Philadelphia: 

128  North  Brow! 

.ViOO  Wlssahlckon  .Vft 

V'lrifinla: 

Arlliwlon: 

Kivlerivl  ofTlce  biilMlug  .No.  9 

I'lmtagtin  Ml.lif j^ 

WiMliliviiion    .-^HMtUK.   inleral  office  building... 
WUoitijiln    .Milwitukoe:  Post  ofBoe  and  ooart> 

hcmite 

Ultituta.  CiiioaKo;  Kallrood  KeUrauiont  Boord. 

Total  ^M  iifojeott) 


Total  esti- 
mated oost 


$418,200 

227.700 

1,  MS,  000 
300.000 
363,000 


303,000 
400,400 


4, 634.  380 
811.400 
380,000 

&4a3O0 

4:4,000 

I8b04^6«) 


Design  and 

su[>ervl- 
slon  008  ta 


r-N.ooo 

■JO,  TOO 

140,000 
38,000 
34,000 


27,000 
33,800 


4«),  2«0 

40,  auo 

Si,lJUJ 
4(1,300 

tl,  uuo 


Altentitoa 

CVS  Is 


1,  T81,  780 


ior.ooo 

1.403,000 

3U,oeo 

338,000 

27(1.000 
416,900 

4,  iTfi.nno 

27\'»00 

491.  noo 

4^1.   '0 

17, 104,  auo 


1960 
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DaUsub- 
mlttod 


Feb.  24. 1980 

Mar.  21.1960. 
Apr.  1. 1900... 


Apr.  28, 1900... 

Do 

Feb.  24, 1960... 
Feb.  17. 1960... 

Apr.36,19C0... 


Ixicatlon 


Decatur,  Ala 

Tampa,  Fla 

Winder,  Ua.._ 

IIooolulo,  lUwmlL.-  ■ . 

....do 

Clarksdale,  Mtes 

Tupelo,  MiiB._ 

AFbuiuerque,  N.  Mex 


Project 


Poet  office  and  Federal  office 

building. 

Federal  office  building 

Post  office  and  Federal  offioe 

building. 

Poet  office  and  coitrthoiMe 

Quarantine  station  and  clinic. 
Post  office  and  courthouse.  .  - 
Poet  office  and  Federal  ollu* 

building. 
Post  office  and  courthot^e 


Estimated 

Datesub- 

cost 

mlttod 

31,761,000 

Mar.  17,  1960... 

3,728,000 

Apr.  38,  1960... 

t>6U,0UO 

Apr.  26,  1960... 

23,  .-iOO,  000 

Sept.  11.  1958.. 

1,887,000 

Do 

1.812.000 

Do 

1,280.000 

10.  700.  000 

Location 


Blsmark,  N.  Dak.  (re- 
vised). 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Pierre,  8.  Dak     

Washington,  DC 

do 

do 


Project 


Post  offioe  and  courthouse. 


Courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Federal  office  building..  - 

Federal  otHcv  building  .N'o.  8. . . 
Federal  office  iHiilding  No.  9. . . 
Federal  office  building  No.  10. . 


Estimated 
eost 


$4,400,000 

47,921.000 

.3. 415, 000 
25.  6S0. 000 
27.210.000 
SO,  710. 000 


304.643.000 


Projects  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Trrrvntton  Act.  P-ubhc  Law  566, 
83rd  Cong.,  as  imended — project.''  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  Apr. 
29.  1960 

Estimated 
Federal 
Prtjjoct:  cost 

Terrapin  Creek    Ala    and  Ga $1,316,154 

East  Fork  Point  Remove  Creek, 

Ark 1.40«.  991 

West  Fcwk  Point  Remove  Creek, 

Ark - -     2.952.289 

Upper  Verdlfrrls  River,  Kans...     4,  385,  483 
Beaver  Creek.  Ky 173.050 

Total  pstlmated  cort 10,233,967 


THE  DISCLAIMER  AFFIDAVIT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  pa^t  few  weeks  I  have  received  from 
college  officials  and  students  in  our  State 
many  letters  regarding  the  disclaimer 
aaidavit  which  mucit  bo  s:f;ned  by  stu- 
dents who  secure  loans  through  Public 
Law  864.  Tlie  National  Defen.se  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  Letters  on  both  sides 
of  this  matter  have  been  received. 

I  have  just  received  a  very  outstanding 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Fast,  of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kans.  Bethel  College  is  one  of  our  out- 
standing  private  schools,  and  I  wish  to 
call  the  letter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  the  letter  be  pruited  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BnnEL  College, 
North  Seirton,  Kans.,  April  27.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Prank  Carlson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De\k  Mr  Carlson:  We  want  you  to  know 
that  Bethel  College  appreciate*  the  loan 
funds  ilie  Oo\ernmeut  niaJtes  available  to 
deserving  st\id?nta  In  order  to  encourage 
them  to  nnlsf  their  college  or  university 
training 

But,  in  our  JudKment.  it  Is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  the  0<jvernment  in  Public 
lAW  H64  (the  National  DeJenae  Baucation 
Act  ol  h»58)  lequlrea  the  itvident  to  itign 
the  "dnjil.ainf  iiffldiivll  '  if  he  uou;a  lake 
advantuKf  o:  the  loan  offer  T!U»  requiir- 
ment  in  Puhll  Law  B64  nhmiid  be  repenlcd 
for'hwlth,  tin  recnmmetidfyl  by  Prrnklent 
riaenhower  lit  hH  Janviary  IB  lOflO  buritrrt 
ineuAfft. 

In  our  Jiidifrient,  the  dlaclalinfr  affliUvU; 

1  In  dlacrlrrlnalory.  It  •inilea  out  atu- 
ilthi*  who  nect  a  loivn  lor  Ihelr  ooliege  train- 
,i,t(  lui  «iiiiprct  of  cominunUin  vmleaa  they 
pcuNp  IhPinaeUe^  Inuutenl  'Hil*  U  a  very 
uiifiiir  ln«lnu«'  ion. 
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2.  Is  futUe.  It  la  hardly  an  efTectlve  way 
to  discover  disloyalty  cm-  to  promot*  loyalty. 
It  certainly  would  not  deter  a  convinced 
Communist  from  signing  the  oath. 

3.  It  appears  like  an  unfriendly  thrust  at 
American  colleges  and  universities  It  Im- 
plies that  the  Government  does  not  trust 
Ita  schools  of  higher  learning. 

Actually,  however,  these  schools  have  far 
more  effective  ways  of  screening  deserving 
students  from  the  undeserving  than  this 
disclaimer  affidavit  could  p-jssibly  achieve. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  urge  again 
that  this  source  of  Irritation,  the  disclaimer 
afndavlt,  be  repealed  without  delay. 
Respectfully  yotu-s. 

Henry  A  Fast, 
In  behalf  of  the  Bethel  College  Faculty. 


GRIEVANCES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  GEN- 
ERAL TEAMSTERS  LOCAL  NO.   174 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  telegram  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  rank  and  file  members 
of  General  Teamsters  Local  No.  174.  hereby 
petition  Congress  for  re-dress  of  grievances. 

Then  the  wire  sets  forth  the  griev- 
ances. The  wire  is  signed  by  many  rank 
and  file  members  of  the  union.  They 
suggest  appropriate  congressional  reme- 
dial legi.slation.  I  understand  proposed 
legislation  has  beejn  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
which  has  gone  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  should  like 
to  have  this  matter  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  telegram 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Skattli:.  Wash  ,  April  20, 1960. 
Hon.  WARkEN  Magnuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We,  the  undersigned  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers nf  General  Teamsters  Local  No.  174, 
hereby  pention  Congres*  for  redresa  of  griev- 
ances: 

1  Undue  delay  of  the  monltorahlp  has  led 
U)  tlie  squandering  of  over  11  million  of 
Teamsters  rank-and-file  moueyi  and  the  de- 
nial of  our  basic  rlghU  to  a  couvenilon  to 
elect  nfflreri!  of  our  own  chooilng  a«  guaran- 
teed by  ',.he  I,nndrvim-QrlfBn  law 

P;(>n^e  ui»e  your  ir<vid  ofRoee  to  bring  this 
matter  to  ihe'attention  of  Congreis,  and  the 
spproprlat*  congrcaalonal  commlttM  to  In- 
voatigate  the  misconduct  of  tht  monltori 
and  the  Kederai  court  jvidg*  kiid  caUM  tht 
nticotuuu-y  remodial  leglalaUon. 

Henry  W.  Pratt,  Walter  0.  Ulnrlckaan, 
KrnMt  W  OtUiaon,  Rlchaj-d  B  Ltltch,  Olena 
F    Iloflftiid,   Ooorin»   Cratn,   Evwett  Olerud. 


Dante  Crenna,  Harry  Winchester.  Wallace  E. 
Scott.  Edward  Joseph.  Jr  ,  H.  D  Maltby,  Fred- 
erick S  Richard,  Danny  Hislop.  George  S. 
Corner.  Stacy  W  Barton.  Lester  D.  Jackson. 
Bob  E  Lackey,  Art  Monroe,  John  R.  St/)cker. 
Mel  Ream.  Gus  Stumpf,  Floyd  Sumey  Dwight 
L  Pinch,  Leslie  W  Lamb.  Jack  D.  Tarrant, 
George  S  Kuklenskl,  Robert  N  McDanlel,  Vic 
Calderon.  Don  Wilston.  George  K.  WoodrufT. 
Nicholas  Matula.  Gien  Sargent.  Mike  R.  Boyo- 
vich.  Dale  E.  Heltsley.  Claytone  Reld,  Bill 
Heron,  Ri\lph  Bingham,  George  Malm,  Leo 
Fotl.  R.  P.  Raflensberger,  Leonard  Smith. 
CllfTord  Graham.  Bertll  H  Stromback.  Doris 
Rider.'ur,  Ralph  B.  Ledbetter.  OrviUe  L. 
Brown.  Jeano  Ceccarelii.  George  S.  Ca.se, 
Archie  Carrosaino.  Nick  Vacca,  V.  R.  Matt- 
son.  Bruce  Ed  Miller.  WUUam  H.  Bartee, 
James  Menaglia. 

Steve  Guadlno,  Karl  C.  Wx'hklo,  Mario 
Bevilacqua.  Charles  M.  Wilber.  Wesley  P  Dew. 
D  McCallom,  M  M  MacPherson.  Dominic 
Colello.  Don  Rousu,  Watler  Seltz.  Martin  J. 
Kearney.  Raymond  H.  Dietz,  WUUam  J. 
Divers.  Jr..  Gary  Johnson.  D  S.  Larson.  R.  W. 
Sager.  D.  L.  Cody,  Donald  E  Anderson.  Frank 
J.  Noble,  Robert  E.  Dugan,  John  S,  Thomas, 
Flaymond  H  Johnson,  Carl  Home,  Reginald 
D.  James.  Walter  E  Watson.  Duvld  W  An- 
drews. Oscar  M  Lundstmm.  Lloyd  Laplante, 
W  H  Harrison,  Thomas  V  Peterson.  Stanley 
Mitzak.  Howard  Haup  William  Barnes.  Louis 
Loisell.  W  Chapman,  Leo  Kxeitle,  Jim  Ajider- 
son,  George  Lavoy,  Dick  Casebere.  John  W. 
Dietz.  Frank  Eliason.  Harry  A.  Hastings. 
Reenhold  Sell  Maictis  J  Nolan,  H  W  Tel- 
qulst.  Hmer  Knisley.  John  Johr.son,  Bill  De 
Vorse.  Mike  Rechey.  I  Jack  Lricher.  George 
R.  Axtel.  Hugh  A  Tankersley.  Wm  C  Doug- 
lass. F  E.  O  Brien.  Archie  R.  Kr:hcurt.  James 
E  Gatis,  Kenneth  R  Bums,  J.  Ray  Timison, 
Chris  Fryderland.  Dave  Greenlee,  Arthur  L. 
Lamm,  Tliomas  J.  Hall,  Geo  W.  Clayton.  A  J. 
Spaetlz,  E.  N.  West,  H.  W.  Harton.  W.  W. 
ArmsUong,  R.  L.  Shaw,  John  P  Donaher, 
Wm    Wallace. 

John  F.  Sneiderman,  Lloyd  Nelson,  David 
R.  Galvm.  Eric  R  Lindberg.  Jack  L.  Ander- 
son, Lee  Biatton.  Bob  Clark,  L.  O  Laxton. 
Clare  G.  Bingaman.  James  Jangewood, 
Charles  R.  SundaUom,  George  Scanlon.  Jay 
Hershey,  Jest,  L.  Powers.  B  O.  .Vnderson.  Rod- 
ney R  Kllner,  R.  E  Hudson.  H  L  Botchler, 
Wlnfled  Myers,  John  Annear.  George  H. 
Stiirglo,  Oliver  W  Jacobson  E  A  Ribb  Joe 
Winkle,  Riiv  S  Edwards,  Paul  E  Jacobson. 
Charlie  K.ine,  Michael  J.  B.-'ady  J.imes 
Thorpe.  Frfd  L  Keye«.  Fred  M  Wli,te  B  b 
Cragg,  Pete  Peters,  Morns  C  )dy.  F  Noomy, 
Ernest  A  ^ird.  Donald  E  Hiillei t  Eurl  R«  b- 
inson,  Mclvin  G  Tluimas.  Fred  L  Pitcher, 
David  A  Collin  John  Fiittfrm.  Frank  }\i- 
gel,  O  Fladmark,  O  Flttmaurlle,  F  Pen- 
nington, I^onald  L  Anrtei«on,  Arthur  J. 
Erlck»on  David  Franco,  Harold  Rav.  OfH)rRe 
Hnmmtrirksen,  Evujene  E  Jvifid  nryre  K, 
Drown,  Robert  Bakkuii.  Buntun  J  Hrrvth, 
Victor  W  Johtinon,  Fred  O  Allinmin  Jr  Jo. 
iirph  H  Oineochl,  Robert  J  HuUlvan.  C»rn» 
R  Croaae  Mich  Mnu,  John  Rojfer*  David  K, 
OrtUll  H  1'  Jen«Pth  R  Oardiipr  W  Coiuikp, 
J    Knln    F   Hahxoi)    D   Mnrloii    H   RoUtern 
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John  Lop«B.  Jtimta  McSlhlnny,  L  A  NeU 
Mdii.  Bmtr  Miiddi,  Wta  Wiu-uer,  Bort  K 
Kfviah,  H  RIohArda.  J  J  C\irtl.  Wm  P  Mok- 
(loll.  Bkrl  HtndrlckMiti.  Rtmnld  fk'hcldt,  W  B 
SiTiith,  Jr ,  L  U  EKat«r  DoriKld  Werner  Jo« 
rvrtlll,  Bud  RlchnrdK)n,  Robert  McCoy. 
H<)t}«rt  J  PkuI,  B«rt  Scrlbiitr.  L.  D  BrlggR 
W.iyna  Hall,  8ui  Ocraiiaoii,  Hurry  O  FUlc 
JkcIc  C  RcyiiolcU.  Hiirold  A.  KUl.  M  A  Ntrk 
Telcjuut,  Viriion  T  Nl«»Uen,  0»o  L  MtPimi'ti 
OoDrtfi)  W  Auld,  Vln(>ctu  J  CommUnd  M  L 
U«rry  L*roy  R«ld,  Rlchurd  Kr  miUng  Ailrii 
C  KUby  Jiunaa  Mitrllnanu,  Nelnon  Clutinhitr- 
ll»e.  Billy  R«y  AUiima,  WUUiun  Keeae  Miirtin 
C  KftlkPiirnth,  E  D  Hohwiu-t/  J  C  CuttrrMn 
J  H  Yaoinnii  E  H  Jonaa.  D  E  Meter  ('  H 
HhAW  Hitrold  Kaiuioy  Al  Elll*  OKurnci  It 
Coleini*n  C  P  Brown,  Waller  Wenrti  Wil- 
lUm  Cuklr.  Ruborl  Pwuraon  Ed  KuihniuKy 
Biut  Dovi.  Uao  KoMbncIc  Anuiiiii  ,;  Hiutli. 
r  H  Da  Jnuaaarnnd,  l/f  N  CUtvpr  HutfU  A 
0«t)virt»,  WlUlttHi  r  rury,  J'ujl  Mi'dtmir 
Tharoii  Tttomiva.  Kownrcl  K  I-a  Duk0  J  L 
Wlllatt,  J  W  Oiubyah.  J  K  Nlaptiati*.  Kll  J 
MiirrttiKar  Roy  H  I.una  K^trry  MrKan^lo 
Jnmaa  V  KnrrU'Hi  Oeo  M  Mnriv  Aiulraw  V 
M\inivi«i\,  Uny  J  MiUitfPiil  Wrltfpitt,  Ln  Putliit. 
t>nnal  N   C)a>)<irii  ,)iinir«  f  Martin,  Jr. 


BATTLK  or  THB  BUIXJrr 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DfflnwRiT  Mr 
PiMldant,  my  uood  fiinnd  thr  cliaiin- 
uutahed  avnlor  8(<niitot'  from  Mntylund 
I  Mr  BuTt,«n  1  hM  drvolod  hla  UitPHt 
ncwalPtter  to  a  «ubjpct  thnl  UjucMpm 
upon  every  taxpayer  in  Ampilcii— thr 
Federal  budiiet.  Earlier  thH  yeur  Sen- 
ator BvTiin  sent  out  aome  S.OOO  quea- 
iionnnlren  to  hl«  conatltuent*  in  Mary- 
land anklnv  them  to  join  in  the  battle 
of  the  budget"  by  giving  him  their  idetia 
M  to  where  their  money  ihould  ao  Re- 
aponae  wa«  lo  great  that  he  inaerted  the 
queationnalre  Into  the  Record,  extend- 
ing an  invitation  to  all  readcra  of  that 
august  publication, 

The  result*  make  up  his  newMletter 
thi.H  week,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
they  give  every  Indication  of  the  public's 
awarencM  of  the  fight  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  many  of  us  here  in 
ihe  Senate  are  waging  to  keep  expendi- 
tures m  line  with  taxes.  A«  one  indi- 
vidual from  Accokeek.  Md.,  put  it: 

Only  when  the  "ttockholdera"  of  the  Na- 
Mon  mice  a  more  detailed  Intereat  aa  they  do 
with  their  own  f&mlly  budgeUi  will  we  atart 
the  long  road  back  to  a  healthy  economy  and 
more  nwtiy  from  the  dnngeroua  area  we  are 
now  drifting  m 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newsletter,  entitled  "The  Battle  of  the 
Budget."  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  be  inserted  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO,  aa  follows: 

CONOSMIIONAL     VlIWK)!NT— TMIt     BAm.B     Of 

TMi  BvDorr 

(  By  John  MAaaKALi.  Buti.er,  U  H  Seiuaur. 
Maryland) 

Wanminotom,  May  'i.  1900  Thia  repre- 
aenta  a  highly  deatrable  effort  to  atrengthan 
iivir  demooratio  form  of  govarnment  in  a 
practical  mannar  It  u  moat  encouraging 
Mo  writas  a  eonatituant  fruin  Arnold,  Md  , 
on  the  baoli  of  my  Battle  of  iha  Budget 
(lueationnalrs  whlen  I  mailed  U)  nearly  A  t)00 
peiipla  farlier  thia  yaar  And  I  want  to  «ui« 
Mtat,  ths  answera  ajr«  moat  •nouuraging.  ttio 

Ninety  p«ro«nt  nf  the  repllea  Mk  for  a 
red\iefd  budgft.  with  th«  aavlrtia  U)  b«  ap- 
plied agiunat  a  debt,  nt  tai  rtdurllon  Thoae 
who  do  apveify  requeat   that   the  )>Rr«<Ra  be 


uao<t  U)  reduce  the  debt  and  not  laxea.  which 
ougAt  t.)  give  a  few  polltlclana  fiacal  food  for 
thntight  Nine  percent  atate  they  are  antla- 
Qe<l  wit II  the  Prealdent*  IA4  billion  btidnet. 
while  only  1  percent  recmnn^piKl  .in  iiiibii;- 
lUu-iKi  0  utget 

A  brciikddwn  of  the  nuvjor  tiirKrin  of  the 
1)(J  iierrrnt  In  favor  of  rPduciiouH  rnulu  likr 
ihiai  Agricultural  price  mipport*  nirut  lonrd 
by  H4  percent,  foreign  i«ld,  rirnt  iwncci  bv  'ui 
percent:  commerce  and  houaing,  51  percent, 
iitimr  itn<l  wplfitre  40  percent,  vetarana'  bene- 
f^tn  47  [yrcpnt  iiuturitl  rt^aounea,  41  |)«r- 
cpi  1,  .u!(l  grnrrnl  Oovrrnment  expenaea,  g7 
pri'ifii'  Mpeciru-  «\iggritinuN  in  thea«  artM 
uip  (hill  th«<  (Invrriiinent  htop  buying  achool 
luiu'iiPK  that  It  fitlow  thti  MiMiver  Onmmla> 
aluii'K  tf  omnieiuut  i.jiu  for  ri'tlucing  adniin- 
Utritilloii  KKpeiiMVii    ihttt   the  (I>im<i  lunenl  get 

out    (if    p  Ibllc    hnUalllg     itlul    I  ItUl    WttNllUlglon 

wiilv<lraw  from  rivi<r  devKioptneiit  iiiiU  pulillc 
p"w|r 

OilK  Mitrylander  in  Unrllnginii  ima  this  tn 
aay  (iii'JiiL  rurm  price  aupP'Ttii  CiK  to  the 
h<iiii<  III  <|  then  grind  up  the  hone  fur  fer« 
ti:u(r  Another  <  oooiit  urni  ri..in  Hiili« 
inir/  •liuplv  eap|oilr«  Yp  g"i|»  M.nnr'  in' 
rroiii  I,iil)t)ock  rPN  nutigpat*  Unit  Die  lliii. 
tie  >i!  Dp  Mudui^t  ntlght  iiiorp  lotreully  be 
'nniled  The  Mn'iip  Agalnal  Not  UillaU  and 
nur4.ni(  i.ii*  And   n    ludv    fr'im    New   Or* 

!i>iii$  «'  litnl'«  t.lip  lovvr*'  Kfili'ti,  iiMiJKi't  of 
nil  ^.'17  I  hilliiin  with  tlip  ww  i,i,>iri  ',.  be 
'ipp  l^d  tuiilnai  II  leductinii  n,  ';,c'  :.i'.  iinl 
dull',  My  |l>itlli'  wiiM  prnit«<(l  III  the  CoN- 
i.ii»«|iii<NAi,  M>i  oMi  whii'h  lu'i'ounte  for  the 
uwin}  (jueaiiiiniutiM'K  (h.f  I  received  from 
III'  <%n  the  couiiirs 

I  believe  thut  nmny  Murylaiidera  and 
Afii'-i-icnna  who  previoualy  were  unaurt  of 
h  ^^  thry  could  contribute  to  the  battle  to 
Krrp  I  1  expcnso"  wi'hin  our  Income  are  now 
gtrdliiij  ' lipniirlvi'*      A«  »onieon*  from  Acco- 

kni'k  P'  '>  I'  Orly  vklii-i  •);<'  » '  i'  k  holdtra' 
[if  t^l'  \:i';,.n  'aKf  .1  m  -ii-  i|i.'...  i-o  intereat 
im  i|ii'\  do  *iM)  Mirir  own  iiimily  bvidgpi.a 
w;,;  M,p  .'.ir'  Mir  ,  i.g  rond  back  to  a  healthy 
econnniv  luul  n^ivr  uwuv  from  the  danger* 
uua  (iro.i  we  ivrr  nnw  driftintt  In  "     Amen. 


Iiro.i 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  BOARD  DKCI- 
HtON  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  Ol'LP^- 
PUERTO  RICO  GENERAL  INCREASE 
m  RATES  AND  CHARGES 

Mr  GRUENINO.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  D  decision  of  the  Federal  Mariume 
Board  of  April  29.  1980.  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf-Puerto  Rico  general  increase  in 
rat^'B  and  churge.s  which.  \^}u!e  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  noncontlKuou.s 
areas  of  the  United  States— Aloj^ka. 
Hawal:,  and  Puerto  Rico — Is  al.to  of  con- 
cerri  to  everyone  havlntr  an  interest  in 
the  US   merchant  marine 

Two  points  in  the  decision  are  of  npc- 
cial  interest. 

First,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 
reversing  action  It  ha*»  taken  in  the  imjit. 
holdj!  ;n  the  Puerto  Rico  ca*e  that,  in 
establishing  the  value  of  a  carrier's  in- 
vestment In  property  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining a  fair  rate  of  return,  thus  setting 
ratei  tn  be  charged,  the  carrier  may  not 
include  a  fictional  reproduction  cont  of 
vesittlM  It  never  reproduces 

I  i(M)k  upon  thia  a«  eloquent  vindica- 
tion of  action  taken  by  my  oollenguo  Hen* 
auir  Bantlrtt  and  by  mo  in  introducing 
an  amendment  U)  the  bill,  M  261H.  whieh 
would  provide  for  the  exchange  by  do* 
mPHllo  carrlprN,  nf  old  ships  taken  from 
the  mothball  fleet  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mmi^liatlon  for  new  ships  from  the 
resefvr    fleet     The  amendment  wt   in* 


tnxlured    but  which  was  not  adopted  by 

the  InteiMUite  luul  KoiciKn  ("ornnicirc 
Committee  when  the  bill  wii^  it  poilfd  hs 
td.it  romniittrrv  would  have  providi'd 
tlmt  \Mlh  roNix'ct  to  vohmcI.m  ier(Mv«><l  fiotn 
thf  nvsei  ve  flet-l  in  exchanwe  for  old  Vf,- 
st'N  a  (.uiler  would  be  required  for  !i»tr 

■M'!l;i',/     piiri><)*i«'M      U)    limit    the    Viilur    ol 

:!.<'  \\v\\  ship  to  \\H  ucIuhI  cxcliaiu'c  value 
II  would  nol  !)<•  iH-rmilted  to  iiuiudf,  m 
the  value  of  iLs  ctiuipmcni  mve/iimcnt 
a  totally  fictional  repioiiuctlon  coni    uI 
veaaolh  it  nrvn    rcpi  ndurc, 

The  lni|)oi  Inner  if  ihi'.  to  the  Ala^k,l 
linde  l»  dem<  ii-'i  latcd  In-  tlw  t.ict  tlmt 
in  previous  dci  iMon.H  of  Un-  l''e<leiul 
Mniltline  H(.u(l  m  ^inch  IneieuMrH  in 
rnlea  for  Alll^kll  Mnvf  hrfti  wmnicd  ll,i 
Uoai'd  ha*  ull(jwt-<|  tlu'  cuiiici.i  to  Alunku 
to  Inoludt  reprixii'toii  comi^^  of  vn>tAeU 
In  the  rat*  bBst.  •  vm  imoui'Ii  thr  cai  i  u*: 
ormoerned  hM.  a/<  u  iniuiiM  oi  fact  ni'vci 
I ''I'l  I'lliiced  Ita  vfHf.i'1'i  riif  Muiiiiini 
lliMi;  1  il^rif  whilr  nUoWitiu  tlir  factii; 
to  11  Ml  ludt'd  in  thi'  lute  bn,'»(<  admit ti'ii 
lliiit  Uif  K'prodin'i  Ion  cont  rirnu'iit  wir 
"hypothetinil  and  tlmt  tin'  irdjul 
showed  t.'i.i'  'I'.f  M'-tM'iH  of  the  (Miller— 

refenlliu  to  Mu-  Alamku  HtrumI;  p  Co  — 
would  piobaii.N  W'A  \w  I  cpriKluccd,  and 
that  tht  cctniMiiv  hud  hiiioripally.  never 
oi>eraled  «iih  ii'wh  cMn-drueird  ton- 
nage. 

Thli  ntw  decuion  oi  the  Fcdi .  il  Mari- 
time Board  will.  I  hope,  riuniiMir  f't- 
ever  the  unrealiMiic  jx)licy  foitneiis  .ip 
piled  under  which  (UMim  ("i'.d  i,,,,,! 
their  rale  base  witii  a  iirtiMi,,ii  euM  'j! 
reproduction  of  pi  .mtorn  m'smIi"— -to 
use  the  term  emploM-d  tiv  the  Federal 
Maritime  Hoaid- •tin;'*  wnduly  mnatiiu! 
the  evaluation  of  th'M  p;npfMt\  n-.xilt- 
Ing  In  unJtjHtiflrd  incicti.so.H  in  i.u«>  to 
be  paid  by  the  .nhipping  public 

I  am  ulrtd  the  Maritime  Bouid  has 
come  to  rciili/e  ai  i.i  stated  in  the  de- 
cision on  the  Puerto  Rico  coac  that  car- 
riers regulated  by  that  agency  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return  on  the  reason- 
able value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
It  Is  being  ased  for  the  public."  and  that 
they  may  not  expect  to  tax  those  de- 
pendent on  their  services  in  order  to  earn 
a  return  on  an  investment  they  never 
made. 

A  ht'coiid  revcrsiil  of  rate-set t ;ru'  p<il- 
uv  by  the  Kfdt'ial  Maritime  Bouid  which 
app^ar.t  m  thl.s  new  opinion  deals  with 
another  ii«pert  of  shipping  regulation 
which  has  lonu  peiturbtxl  Alaskan.s  and 
others  to  whom  it  has  seemed  that  dc- 
clNloi\i«  of  the  Board  were  ba*ed  on  fan- 
tasies apparent  only  to  the  Board  and 
the  carrier,  and  not  on  fiurt  I  refer  to 
the  practice  of  the  Board  of  allowing 
carriers  b«'fore  it  to  Include  in  their  eval- 
uation of  property  for  rate-setting  pur- 
poses Hems  of  property  which  are  not 
owned  by  tlie  can  ler  at  all 

t'lulei  this  Alice  in  Wonderland"  the- 
(US  a  can  let  could  claim,  for  purposes 
of  pxtnbllshlng  the  value  of  ita  invest- 
ment, the  value  of  chartered  veaaela 
which  It  (lid  not  own  and  never  intended 
to  own,  thUM  establlahlitg  the  basr  uixin 
which  an  alleged  fair  rate  of  return  is 
wmputed 

It  la  with  satisfaction  that  I  noU  tlmt 
the  BoRi-d   now   confessea  error   in  ap 
plying  this  policy  in  the  last  case  in  which 
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Increases  were  v.  anted  to  the  AlagkAMV- 
rlers  I  am  Indeed  Klad  to  siv  that  the 
Ih'ht  has  dawned  on  the  Fcdrral  Mari- 
time Board  and  that  ii.">  mcml'crs  ure 
now  able  to  se.»  th.:it  which  v.'i.'i  clmi 
to  the  ^e^t  of  us  long  a«o.  It  l.t  cuum- 
f.  I  ouMralulatl  in  to  the  Board  that  it 
iiuA  concludes  that,  wltli  icipect  to  prop- 
erty used  but  not  owned  by  the  carrier, 
•  tlie  caiilers  an  not  devotliiH  their  cap- 
ital to  the  shipping  public  Insofar  a.i 
such  pn)i>erty  is  conoernod  to  include  ihi- 
Value  of  iionowrrd  prcfeitv  In  the  rate 
hii'.cs  would  t'rai  I  the  t  a.  t  in,s  a  w  indtall 
a!  the  expense  of  the  hluppin.'  ii  iii',,'  ' 
'Die  important  e  of  ilie  dcci.iion  of  iho 
Fiderul  Maritime  Boanl  to  Alaska  is 
niiiufest  Dcpeidcnl  as  Al.i-kn  i^  on 
w  liter  tmnspoi'tiitlon  the  40lh  Htule  u 
uli'lly  at  the  nricy  of  the  lloaid  with 
irsprrl  In  the  -r.talillshmeiil  of  water 
tr  unrporlatlori  tales  which  lo  n  very 
f'fat  deuree  deieimlne  ttir  (w  -.i  (,f  liv 
inif  in  Alaska,  thus,  further  the  laif  ut 
V  hicli  the  Hlatc  can  develop  its  uicat 
resouires      Hir.toi  iciiMy    Alii'ka  hoii  Iweii 

CMl'p'fd  bV  Uflt  '■  lll'tlC   •  li'c    •  ■  '  !  ,li:'   p'  iiC- 

tlccs  of  the  I'Ydrral  Mniltlnie  nonid  and 
Its  predirrssor  n'encle.s  wht^h  have  n - 
suited  in  cnie!  y  exorbitant  rates  for 
vater  transixiitatlon  The  unmntch.i-d 
niiturnl  resourcis  of  my  htnte  ran  never 
make  their  full  contribution  to  the  econ- 
(iinv  nf  the  rnlled  States  unless  (uji 
wnier  transportation  rates  nie  Mt  at  a 
!r\rl  which  Will  encf'urrtfe  and  not  ntiMe 
their  developmi  nt 

Within  the  lr,st  2  years,  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  bem  forced  to  submit  to 
frtli^'hl  rate  inciea.'ies  foi  wiit(r  carriers 
of  36  R  {)ereent  But  this  Is  not  nil  On 
J:uniary  10,  the  rvderal  Muril.me  Board 
nunln  permitted  an  Inneajic  of  10  percent 
In  Ala.ska  fielglil  rales  to  yo  into  cfTect 
pi  lor  to  u  heaii  ig  on  the  matter  Hear- 
i:.K^  on  tlie  m -rea.se  will  soon  1m'  con- 
ducti'd  by  the  ]k)ard,  and  we  may  hope 
the  Board  will  not  Inflict  this  perma- 
nently upon  the  hnples.i  citizens  of  Alas- 
kn  However,  fis  I  pointed  out  In  earlier 
remarks  to  the  Senate  on  this  malu-r, 
possible  dlsapp-oval  of  the  increahc  by 
the  Board  caiinot  undo  the  damaHe  that 
has  already  been  done.  The  inflationary 
effects  of  a  10  percent  frelKht  rate  In- 
crease have  alieady  buidened  the  over- 
burdened  econr my  of  my  State  In  a  way 
which  will  hinder  and  hobble  bu.Mne.ss 
enterprise  in  a  thousand  ways  The 
economic  thermometer  will  not  go  down 
automatically,  even  if  the  increase  in 
rates  is  not  made  permanent  as  a  result 
of  the  final  deilslon  of  the  Boaid 

'Ilie  State  of  Alaska  cannot  allow  this 
phenomenon  c  f  evcr-lncrr'u.Miu;  water 
freiwht  rat«>H  to  continue  W<>  have 
leached  a  real  crisis  In  ocean  tiansj)or- 
tatlon. 

It  may  be  tl  nl  the  v\\\\  real  hoUitlon 
to  our  problem  of  hU'h  tmn,'>porlatlon 
co-.t-,  iiiM  111  cf'cctive  leyihlallon  and  in 
ImMi  leviMona  of  the  meichaiit  nuuina 
liwi  us  they  affect  shippinM  lo  Alaska 
Ha. sail,  and  Puerto  Uico  t^osalhlr  leti* 
Islative  anlutlol'M  will  eonllnue  U>  he  enie- 
fully  eonsldernt  with  this  m  mind 

Meanwhile,  !  am  hopeful  llm(  llm  re* 
ciiil  decision  if  the  Frdrial  MRiillme 
Bouid  to  which  I  have  wddiessed  these 
remarks  indlentes  thr  adoption  of  more 


prcM'resnive  policies  of  rate  reffulatlon 
which  win  result  In  the  (♦•'tabllshmeni 
of  t:nn>poi  (ntinn  costs  for  the  noncon- 
tii'.i  •!  iwcas  which  will  be,  nt  least 
mo:  I'  leullj.lic  than  has  been  the  riuc 
In  the  past  As  it  is,  having  in  t^ie  past 
been  a  sevrie  critic  of  Federal  Maritime 
Board  pK)licles  from  which  Alaska  has 
suffered  for  many  years,  I  am  happy  to 
accord  due  pial.se  to  Us  latest  action 
May  it  continue  m  the  newly  charted 
course  of  enli'thtenment  and  apply  the 
.same  {X)11cy  to  Alaska  Miipplne  as  well 


I'AlFN'l.'    FOR  P1.ANIH 

Mr  FRI'lAR  Mr  I'lesidenl.  I  movt 
thai  the  Senate  {iroeerd  to  the  consld- 
nation  (f  C.ihndnr  No   (»flO   m    1447 

1  \.r  I'HI  .ilDlNd  orilCl'H  The  bill 
w..ili  -taled  by  lille  foi  1  hr  infonnuiion 
o[  iiie  ;  liintc 

I  hr  Cmr  r  Cl  inK  A  l»lll  'H  1447i  lo 
mil  tid  ■  I  (  tioti  nil.  title  ;«5,  United  Mtnlt  i 
C'udi     vviih  re  pect  |o  patents  foi   plant* 

1  li.  I'liK'  iniN(»  Ol'TKTCM  The 
(jui'l  '11  \n  I  M  Pi  leiiiiu  to  the  motion  if 
ih>  Nl  t.au  t  1 1  om  Delaware 

I  he  tnoi.oii  was  awieed  to.  and  the 
.S  hill*'  pioi  ceded  lo  eiuiMldei   the  bill 

111  IMIKSIDINO  OKKICKR  The 
(iwr.t.on  )'.  on  tlie  entiosKineiit  and  third 

I.    i.l,!i-'  of  tlie  1)111 

I  he  L:;i  i.s  1447'  was  oldeie<l  to  be 
etuio.-scd  lot  a  thiid  leading.  lead  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUowi; 

/;  \i  lunrtrd  hy  ihr  Srnatr  and  Ununf  n/ 
Hi  i>'in  '.tntMr,  t>f  J'lr  f'Miffd  Ktiitri  r/ 
Afiicrtra  ('»  I'mnjir  ^  a«vi  "iliJrd,  nial  the 
Oral  parngMiph  ii  mi  iii  ini  tiiir  a.1 
United  States  Code.  ii>  lum-iiw  d  t'  tini  t>» 
followa: 

"Whotrer  Inver^t*  or  ducovers  nnrl  nnrxu- 
ally  reprodurea  any  dlellnrt  mul  nrw  vnrtrty 
of  plant.  Including  cvdiivntprt  pp<  rts.  mxi- 
t*t)ts,  hybrids,  and  nrwlv  fuund  aerdlUiK' 
other  than  a  plant  lound  in  an  unc\iltivnted 
atate,  may  obtain  a  patrnt  lhrren)r  aubjeci 
to  tlie  conditions  and  requlremenu  of  ihu 
title. " 

Mr  FUEAR  Mr  PreMdent.  I  a.sk 
unainmou.s  con.sent  that  there  t>e  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD  m  connection  with  this 
bill  a  short  stat^^ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rc(  on:;,  a.s  follows  : 

Hit  pur;. "re  of  •  he  prni>o»ed  IrgUlntlon  la 
to  nmend  the  flrnt  parngraph  of  »rctlon  181 
title  80,  United  MUitea  Oode,  the  Plant 
Patent  Act,  ao  t!i  it  pntm-a  may  be  applied 
for  iind  ohtuliirrt  on  tubei -propsi'nted  jilivi.tn 
which  are  r.i  w  cxciidinl 

BTATrMrNT 

Heiirlnga  on  thia  Irglalutloii  were  held  be- 
fore the  Bubcomii.lttrr  >  r,  I'ulrnla.  Trade. 
marks,  and  Copyrlghta  of  ihr  roinmlltec  on 
the  Judiciary  on  July  U.  1050,  Tlie  pro- 
ponents and  opponrnta  of  the  legUlallon 
avihmltted  tentitm  iiy  mid  written  aUitfinenta 
v*lth  reopfi  I  I"  li'f  ptopoaid  The  DfpaM- 
inei'.t  of  ('iiuioi'M T  iiiid  the  Depnilinnit  of 
Agiliu.'iiir  h.nr  tuhniltird  reporia  In  rplw- 
II  ii!  tl,  thr  u<(iu;rtiioii  which  ure  herein  ul- 
I,.'  i.ril  lied  iimde  H  pall  hereof  'Hie  lie- 
piUiinntt  i>r  Agiirtiltuic  oppoanii  enttilinfiil 
if  the  hill  I'lio  liepartinenl  ol  Cointneiee 
lo  il    the  t'ldthl   ()(f\tt  auppoil    lite  pMipukal 

the  hcuUng*  ami  doeuineiiU  auhinlll^Hl 
disi  loae  thnl  mxler  the  'I'ownKend  Purneli 
I'atnit  All  of  lUllO  ngMeulturo  was  given  the 
Riuiie  lulvniiiHues  In  the  relent  Omee  sa 
th'isp  riijo\ptt  by  Industry       Thr  nit  Htilhor- 


ir>'ti  \\  0  erniitii  R  if  putri.ia  for  new  and  dls- 
tun  vanetien  of  imexunlly  produced  planta. 
That  itr-t  was  aUted  U>  be  designed  "to  re- 
move dlacriminaUon  between  plant  dtvel- 
oixra  and  InuusUlnl  inventors  "  When  the 
law  waa  etim  t«Yl.  tutjer- propagated  plant*. 
au'h  ni  the  jk  fr\t<'  werr  escept4>d  from  the 
benef^U  that  might  Bow  from  the  ability  lo 
('bt.nit.  a  pnieiit  The  pnrtlc\Uar  tuber*  not 
«ub|eci  U)  tjjc  art  roi>»iit  of  the  Irlah  |K)t«to, 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  the  caladlum,  the 
rnnfia,  U)e  tuhi»r  fern  the  tiiberoae.  thi 
d  i*t)ren.  and  the  ao-called  aplder  llllee. 
'I1)ei>e    are    Ihr    eiAinfdpa    of    plnnta    growiA 

in.'in    luhrl' 

Tlie  l.pnilii|fii  iilM.  (ll»<lMrr<i  fnm  n  puiciit 
niiiv  be  oiii.o'oti  on  a  i.ew  (pmiiiii  \MHrty 
«>f  otiiiiii  "I  it'.y  whIeh  nre  ivp.i'nl  ''Ulha, 
thoiiKh  pt,  !r<  I i"f,  If  drnifrt  iiip  i"(rtio  nnd 
oihrr  tuiiri  r»'|ii'.ducii|  pimiu  .^^  ttnied 
in  Ihe  rppoti  iif  the  PsteniK  c  i  n'ttee 
Whrn  (hp  s'l  'I  tt"'"i  Wii»  pii»»rd 

't'hl«  >X'r-pll"ti  Ii  II  mIc  hi"  II u  .h  (his  group 
nione  iinioii|{  lo-r  <  n  ii:>  rrpioduipd  Bla&U  ll 
propi'Ui'rd    )•,     ttr    t'i.Mir    pi'M     of    the    plgtll 

I'int     IB    Si    M         t      '      .    (1 

I'll'"  fill  I  ;  I  :.t'  iiiiiiirf  Is  thm  lunnj  puleiUi 
)iii\r  tasiird  i  ii  I'MXlbrnMng  pliiiits  aith  ugli 
UiU  la  u<  lir  'Ilklli'giilAhed  frotn  the  fixiU  lt> 

M'lf         I'illM.U     lu4\P    iHTtl     ISeUPd    nil    l\    Ihorti" 

>»»  (|p*t)ftr)  a  ppiiih,  nnd  fniil  plant  put* 
enin  hiivp  hrt'ii  grmited  nii  nil  dm  brt  i  lea, 
phiins,  chPtrlra.  giiipes,  pp.x  hna,  wuliiula. 
pi'iims,  griiprrtull.  upplen  its  >  r.Uoa.  iiud 
iniitiy  other*  It  I*  intpresting  u>  note  that 
uiidpr  the  prexpiil  liiw  a  piilpot  could  be  la- 
mird  ''11  Itir  ii\»  i-t  I  !>' 'I  III  ( •  liri  a  ,»r  ik  fcWrel- 
p  tut"  Ik  hot  I  ..utxcd  >i*  II  I'llii'i  loll  Is  rlMMrd 
as  an  enlnrgrd  root  'Ilip  hpuimga  dlatloeed 
111  thU  cotinei  tlon  that  while  i\  puteiit  initv  l>« 
li»«urd  on  awfPt poll! tors  noiir  loi»  l>«'pn  up* 
plxl  tor  thus  none  hiui  )>ren  granteil  It  is 
ioird  to  eoncplve  Why  iherp  shovilU  t>p  nvtch  a 
itlstliu-tloii  If  the  bfw»lc  reiiaoii  f  ir  exihiding 
( uhri -propiigiitpd    pluiils    Is   hiiard    upon    Ihe 

fivct  Ihul  thP  pot  lit"  U  ll'l    piilrlitnlilr  l)P»  tiute 

i(  In  itsrif  u  ihp  r  hki     'Xii4i  shi  ..;u  iippiy 

t"  t  hp  swcrtpi'tiit.    iir-  w  rll, 

■flip  IJppiui  inrnl  of  Agrlcnlture  In  opposing 
the  Ic^ri'Int  |,  iti  roi'.tn.ilK  tl.r.t  tlir  I)p|>nrt- 
rncnt  luiii  Open  conduellng  a  ntitional  ixitjito 
hrprdlng  proifrmn  for  aon»e  30  ypars  and  that 
tl.r  ciucod  f  tl.p  pri>grani  Is  due  In  great 
riirii.-.iro  ''  the  fr(*r  flow  and  exchange  of 
Kcrin  pliUini.  brprdlnR:  llnea  and  \arlpMr*  with 
State  and  pruiito  brpe<lcra  T!ie  Drpnrvnent 
belles  (<»  the  propoaed  umendmpiU  would 
luivp  the  erTPct  of  reducing  exrhuiige  of 
brerding  miiterlala  The  D<'i>artment  alao 
aliitca  thut  the  laiiendment  would  limit  the 
pviMhilillltlra  of  widespread  ipatiDic  of  breed- 
ing llnea  before  reU'iUMr  of  a  viirlety  nnd  that 
the  likelthiM>d  of  enrnpea  bring  !>»tenied  la 
real  They  further  point  out  Ihiu.  It  would 
be  clilTlcull  lo  pnforce,  aime  the  potimn  of 
tne  plant  jiiiented  (the  tul>er)  would  i>« 
in.irkpted  und  It  would  \>e  dlfTVculi  to  prrvent 
purehiiepra  of  tubcra  on  the  ntarkct  from 
propinoUiiiK  them  for  field  or  ^',wrd^n  \i»e. 
The  Drpurtnipnl  alao  atatea  that  new  i\r- 
rungementa  for  aeed  certmcatlon  of  piit4-ntpd 
viu'lellea  would  nefd  to  be  worked  on.  and 
further  utatea  that  the  law  aa  uinpnded  would 
))rrinlt  patenting  of  aweeipotaloeA  and  other 
riiol  cropa  uaed  an  finnl  The  htat  oh,)e»  tion 
U  baaed  upon  the  ftu-t  that  Ihe  Di'purtnipiil 
Would  be  c.illert  upon  hy  the  Patent  (ifTlce  lor 
itkktktuiue  m  deternoiUng  the  newneka  of  a 
surlety,  whlih  would  leipilre  the  kervlma  of 
nddlllonhl  re)>*^aich  peraonnel  thu*  derreua* 
lug  thi!  reaouriea  of  ihni  Uepiuinieni  lor  pio* 
dui'iivp  iKfcPiiiih  toward  kolution  of  liie  munjf 
teihiilial  pi'olileinn  of  agi  li  viM  me  A*  le* 
giUda  theae  Viewn.  the  eiMninillep  |i«i|iesi)« 
thai  IhoiP  I*  liii  ohjptlton  ba«ed  mi  kueh  do  la 
kueh  aa  lo  .opnoine  Ihe  appnieiil  bieill  of 
Ihe  leglklallon  Aa  alalml  Itefme  kweetpou* 
iiiPk  at  the  piMPhl  nine  can  be  pnleiiied  huk 
loivp  not  been  l^uilhef  obleellona  have  been 
ii«iat>d  hv  ippi'tipnl*  of  the  |p|tiklaUon  (o  (h* 
pftni  t  ihnt  in  Pk'pnre  Ihe  amendnipni   wovUd 
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only  beueflt  certain  persons  engaged  in  the 
potato  Industry,  such  as  manufacturers  of 
potato  chips,  and  that  these  people  would, 
of  course,  be  gaining  for  their  own  benefit  the 
result  of  the  research  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  answer  to  this 
phase  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  any 
potato  which  was  grown  heretofore  would 
not  be  patented  because  such  potato  Is  now 
on  the  market  and  In  the  public  domain 
Any  potato  to  be  patented  would  thus  have  to 
be  the  result  of  research  and  development  of 
a  new  variety  developed  after  the  enactment 
of  this  statute 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  stating  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
Mr  Watscn.  testified,  in  part,  as  follows: 

■'We  have  already  granted  many  patents 
on  many  varieties  of  plants,  and  the  fact 
that  this  would  cover  a  food  product  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  immaterial.  The  incentive 
which  the  patent  system  provides  the  in- 
ventor, the  researcher.  If  carried  into  foods 
would  only  indicate  that  It  is  desirable  t<T 
have  more,  better,  and  cheaper  foods,  and 
the  way  you  realize  an  objective  of  that 
nature  is  to  offer  the  reward  of  the  patent. 

"The  greater  the  need  for  progress,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  offer  the  Incentive 
of  the  patent,  so  in  the  event  that  It  Is 
possible  for  workers  in  the  agricultural  field 
to  develop  potatoes  which  are  superior  to 
those  which  are  presently  available,  to  the 
public,  the  objective  of  the  bill  is  highly 
appropriate 

"If  by  enacting  the  law.  persons  in  indus- 
try, under  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  can 
be  Induced  to  spend  the  money  necessary 
to  develop  new  potatoes,  then  the  bill  would 
be  a  success.  E^ven  if  one  potato  of  superior 
quality  eventuated  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  one  only,  the  bill  would 
have  served  a  useful  purpjose,  so  we  have  no 
reason  t-o  say  that  there  is  any  substantial 
objection  which  we  can  perceive  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation." 

Commissioner  Watson  further  goes  on  to 
say: 

"We  buy  potatoes  tcxJay  freely  on  the  mar- 
ket and  have  for  generations,  and  that  right 
of  the  public  to  purchase  potatoes  would  not 
in  any  way  be  infringed. 

"Now  the  applicant  to  successfully  de- 
velop a  new  species  and  secure  a  patent 
would  be  in  a  favorable  position,  he  would 
be  in  as  favorable  p>osition  as  any  other 
patentee,  but  the  public  has  the  last  say. 
The  fact  that  the  patent  issues  compels  the 
public  to  do  nothing.  The  patentee  must 
exploit  his  invention  either  him  or  through 
his  agent  or  licensee  or  assignee,  and  the 
public  will  not  buy  that  which  it  will  not 
believe  to  be  the  best  product  for  the  price, 
so  assuming  that  a  patentee  of  a  potato  has 
indeed  a  superior  potato,  he  will  derive  no 
benefit  from  his  patent  unless  his  price  is 
reasonable,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
available  to  the  public  at  this  time,  and  will 
always  be  all  of  the  other  varieties  which  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  any  market,  and  no 
patent  which  can  hereafter  issue  can  In- 
fringe the  public's  right  in  that  respect,  so 
there  is  no  danger  that  I  can  foresee  in 
granting  the  patent  from  that  point  of 
view  " 

The  committee  has  studied  this  matter 
and  agrees  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  C-)mmi3.s loner  of  Patents.  The  commit- 
tee can  see  no  valid  or  sound  reason  why 
tubers  .should  be  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Plant  Patent  Act  Inasmuch  as 
the  testimony  indicates  that  there  would  be 
no  substantia;  rise  In  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers of  new  patented  potatoes  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  potatoes  woulU  have  to  be  In 
competition  with  those  nlready  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  since  the  committee  d'^en  not  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  enforcement  of  ,k  pnt- 
•nt  DH  a  partlcuinr  brniid  of  potnto  wnuld  In 


any  way  be  different  than  the  cost  of  en- 
forcement on  other  plants,  It  Is  believed 
that  if  the  growers  of  potatoes  are  success- 
ful in  research  to  the  extent  that  a  new 
variety  of  potato  Is  discovered,  such  breed- 
ers and  researchers  should  be  given  the 
benef.t  of  a  patent  for  such  new  potato.  As 
Commissioner  Watson  stated,  even  If  one 
potat)  of  superior  quality  eventually  was 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  one 
only,  the  bill  would  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  Should  this  not  occur,  the  com- 
mittee can  conceive  of  no  harm  that  could 
possibly  have  been  done. 

Iri  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  bill,  S.  1447,  be 
considered  favorablv 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
OiN  CERTAIN  ISTLE  OR  TAMPICO 
FIBER 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1304.  H.R.  9861. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  A  bill  '  H  R.  9861) 
to  oontinue  for  a  temixjrary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
istla  or  Tampico  fiber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

M;  FREAR  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unarimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed ir  the  Record  in  connection  with  this 
bill  6  short  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
men'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recc>rd,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  HR  9861  Is  to  continue 
until  September  5,  1963.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  dressed  or  manufactured 
Istle  or  Tampico  fiber. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Isl'e  or  Tampico  fiber,  not  dressed  or  man- 
ufac  ;ured,  has  been  duty  free  since  1930 
und<r  paragraph  1684  of  the  Tariff  Act  The 
dresied  or  manufactured  fiber  was  dutiable 
undqr  a  catchall  provision  in  paragraph  1558. 
Sectjcns  1  and  2  of  Public  Law  85-284.  ap- 
proved September  4.  1957,  transferred  the 
dres$<d  or  manufactured  fiber  to  paragraph 
1684  for  a  3-year  period,  which  expires  at 
the  nose  of  September  4.  1960.  The  bill 
wouljrl  continue  this  suspension  of  duty  for  a 
further  period  of  3  years. 

I.-^ljle  or  Tampico  fiber  Is  derived  from  sev- 
eral Bpecles  of  the  Agave  plant  which  Is  In- 
digenous to  Mexico.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  used  of  all  vege- 
tabla  brush  fibers.  Its  principal  use  In  the 
Unltk!  States  Is  In  the  manufacture  of 
brusnes. 

Thie  situation  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
Publjc  Law  85-284  was  that  there  was  no  do- 
mestic production  of  the  raw  fiber  and  an 
Inslgtiificant  production  of  the  dressed  fiber 
from  Imported  raw  fiber:  that  good  grades 
of  r.w  fiber  were  In  short  supply;  and  that 
the  ftrush  Industry  and  other  Importers  In- 
dlcatjed  that  the  prices  of  dressed  fiber  had 
risen,  with  resulting  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  prt5ductlon  and  In  the  price  of  the  finished 
prtxltict  The  purpose  of  the  suspension 
was  %c  reduce  the  burden  of  the  higher  prices 
on  domestic  users  of  the  fibers. 

TliT  Ua  Tariff  Commlselon  report  on  th« 
bin  Ijidlcnted  no  «iib«tnnflnl  rhungrs  in  the 
cond    Ions  under  which   the  earlier  suipcn- 


slon  was  granted.  Reports  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Treasury,  and  Com- 
merce Indicated  no  objection  to  enactment 
of  this  bUl. 

No  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Import  duty  on  dressed  or 
maniifactured  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber  has  been 
received  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


THROUGH  ROUTED  AND  JOINT 
ROUTES  FOR  CARRIERS  SERVING 
ALASKA.  HAWAII,  AND  OTHER 
STATES 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No   1306.  S  2452. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2452)  to 
establish  a  joint  board  and  to  permit  the 
filing  of  through  routes  and  joint  routes 
for  carriers  serving  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
the  other  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<S.  2452  >  to  establish  a  joint  board  and 
to  permit  the  filing  of  through  routes 
and  joint  routes  for  carriers  serving 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  other  States, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  insert: 

THROUGH      SERVICE      AND      JOINT      RATES 

Section  1.  Air  carriers  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  common  carriers 
subject  to  parts  I.  n.  and  III  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  and  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  subject  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916,  as  amended,  or  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act.  1933,  as  amended  (In- 
cluding persons  who  hold  themsefVes  out 
to  transport  goods  by  water  but  who  do  not 
own  or  operate  vessels),  may  establish 
through  service  and  Joint  rates  and  charges 
with  any  other  such  common  carriers  In  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  of  property 
between  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  other  States:  except  that  air 
carriers  not  directly  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  aircraft  In  air  transportation  (other  than 
comjwnles  engaged  In  the  air  express  busi- 
ness) may  not  establish  Joint  rates  or 
charges,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
with  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  amended,  or  the  In- 
tercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  as  amended 
Provided,  however.  That  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish through  service  and  Joint  rates  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Interstate  ojjeratlons 
within  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  by  motor  com- 
mon carriers  of  property. 

JOINT     RATES     TO     BE     JUST,     REASONABLE,      AND 
NONDISCRIMINATORY 

Sec  2  Joint  rates  and  charges  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  classifications, 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  affecting 
such  Joint  rates  or  charges  shall  be  Just  and 
reasonable,  and  free  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tions as  to  shippers  and  consignees  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  carriers  party  thereto  to 
establish  Just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  di- 
visions thereof  between  the  carriers  partici- 
pating therein,  which  shall  not  unduly  pre- 
fer or  prejudice  any  of  such  participating 
carriers. 

riLiNO  or  TARtrra 

8rc  3  Wh«r*  through  ••rvlc*  and  Joint 
r»l*s  ftr«  Mtabllshed.  It  •ball  be  the  duty  of 
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each  of  the  caiTlers  party  thereto  to  file 
tiirlffs  naming  juch  Joint  rates  with  the 
agency  having  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over 
the  pfjrtlon  of  the  through  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  such  carrier,  lu  acxordance  with 
the  tariff  r\ile8  and  regulations  of  such 
agency  Such  tariffs  shall  state  that  they 
iire  filed  pursua  it  to  this  Act 

COMPLI\NCE    WITH     TARIFFS 

Sec.  4.  No  carrier  party  to  a  tariff  filed  in 
accordance  with  section  3  shall  charge  or 
demand  or  colljct  or  receive  a  greater  or 
lesser  or  dltTerent  compeiissiticn  for  trans- 
portation between  polnte  served  by  It  and 
points  served  by  any  other  such  carrier  or  few 
any  service  In  connection  therewith  than 
the  rates  and  ciiarges  so  filed,  and  no  such 
carrier  shall,  in  .iny  manner  or  by  any  device, 
directly  or  Indliectly,  or  through  any  agent 
or  broker  or  o",.herB,  refund  or  remit  any 
portion  of  the  sates  or  charges  so  speclfled. 
or  extend  to  aiy  person  any  privileges  or 
facilities  other  i  han  those  described  in  such 
tariffs.  The  willful  failure  of  any  such  car- 
rier to  observe  t-irlffs  filed  in  accordance  with 
this  section  sha.l  be  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able in  accordence  with  the  provisions  of 
title  49.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  41(1). 

■EfTRKMCE    TO    JOINT    BOARD 

Sec  6  All  mi.tters  relating  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  throu^i  service  and  Joint  rates  es- 
tablished pursuint  to  this  Act.  and  divisions 
thereof,  and  cUsslflcatlons,  reg\ilation?.  and 
(jractlces  relating  thereto  shall  b«'  deter- 
mined by  a  Jolrt  board  to  be  created  as  pro- 
vided In  section  6  Such  matters  may  be 
rererred  to  the  Joint  board  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  each 
upon  its  own  ir  illative,  and  shall  be  referred 
U)  the  Joint  board  by  any  of  such  agencies 
upon  the  filing  with  any  such  agency  of  a 
complaint  pursuant  to  this  section  Com- 
plaints may  b<'  filed  by  any  shipper,  con- 
signee, or  carrier  affected  thereby,  charging 
that  any  Joint  rate  or  charge  established 
pursuant  to  tliis  Act  or  any  classification, 
regulation,  or  practice  relating  thereto.  Is 
or  will  be.  In  violation  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  Any  carrier  participating  In  a  Joint 
rate  established  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
file  a  complaint  charging  that  the  divisions 
of  such  Joint  rite  are  In  violation  of  section 
2  of  this  Act 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    JOINT    BOARD 

Sec    6.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  joint 

board  to  consider  and  pass  up<m  matters  to 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  board  as  provided 
In  section  5  or  thU  Act  The  Joint  board 
sliall  consist  of  three  niemtoers.  one  each 
to  be  deslgnatj'd  from  among  the  member- 
ship of  the  Clvl  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Coramls<  Ion  by  the  Chairman  of  each 
such  agency  The  Joint  board  so  de/iignated 
shall  elect  a  chairman  from  the  membership 
of  the  Ixjard.  The  members  of  the  Joint 
board  shall  eerye  for  a  term  of  one  year,  but 
shall  be  ellglbl;  for  reappointment  In  case 
of  a  vacancy,  n  member  to  fill  the  vacancy 
shall  be  designuted  by  the  apprtipnate  agency 
chairman  to  seive  the  remainder  of  the  term: 
In  case  of  tempirary  absence  of  a  member,  an 
alternate  meml)er  .shall  be  designated  In  the 
same  manner,  to  serve  for  the  duration  of  the 
absence.  The  affirmative  votes  of  any  two 
members  of  the  Joint  board  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  dl  (position  of  any  matter  which 
may  come  before  it  The  Joint  board  Is 
authorlEed  to  use.  as  needed  and  with  con- 
sent of  the  re8j>ectlve  agencies,  the  available 
•pace,  services,  supplies  equipment,  person- 
nel, and  facilities  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlaslon.  tne  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  functloiu  under  lhi»  Act  such  use  to 
be  subject  to  tlie  supervision  nf  thr  Dirrcti  r 
Of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budfet  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Com  mission   tii^  F««<i<"r  li  Maritime 


Board,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall. 
OS  need  arises,  assign  hearing  examiners  from 
their  respective  staffs,  to  the  work  of  the 
Joint  board. 

JITRISDICTION  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  7.  The  Joint  board,  in  passing  upon 
matters  referred  to  it  under  section  5.  shall 
have  the  same  powers  which  section  216  of 
the  Interstate  (Commerce  Act,  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  section  316,  confers  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  respect 
of  common  carriers  of  property  by  motor  ve- 
hicle. In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  pre- 
scribe Just  and  reasonable  Joint  rates  and 
charges  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  clas- 
sifications, regulations,  and  practices  relat- 
ing thereto,  the  Joint  board  shall  observe 
the  standards  set  forth  In  section  216(1)  of 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act.  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  section  316(1)  Prortdcd.  how- 
ever.  That  the  Joint  board  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  local  rates  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  removing  from 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Maritime  B<-)ard.  and  the  Interstate  (Com- 
merce Commission  Jurisdiction  to  regulate 
local  rates  of  carriers  establishing  Joint  rates 
between  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  other  States 

HEARINGS 

Sec-.  8.  All  matters  referred  to  the  Joint 
board  shall  be  determined  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  1001  et 
seq  Any  member  of  the  Joint  board  and 
any  hearing  examiner  assigned  to  the  board, 
when  duly  designated  by  the  board  for  such 
purpjose.  may  hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue 
subpenas.  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  receive  evidence  at  any  place 
in  the  United  States. 

PROCEDtTRAL  POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec  9  The  Joint  board  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  issue  Euch  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
as  may  be  required  for  the  orderly  process- 
ing of  matters  astsigned  to  It.  The  board 
shall  have  the  power  to  require  by  subpena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  pnxluctlon  of  all  books,  papers  and 
documents  and  to  take  testimony  by  deposi- 
tion relating  to  any  matter  within  lU  Juris- 
diction. The  attend.ance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books.  pap>ers  and  docu- 
ments may  be  required  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

REVIEW  OF  BOARD  ORDOIS 

He<-  10  Orders  of  the  Joint  board  shall 
take  effect  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  less 
than  thirty  days,  and  shall  continue  in  force 
until  its  further  order,  or  for  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  shall  be  prescribed  In  the 
order,  unless  the  same  shall  be  suspended  or 
modified  or  set  aside  by  the  Joint  board  or  be 
suspended  or  set  aside  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  Such  orders  shall  be 
reviewable  as  provided  In  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  sections   1031-1041,  Inclusive. 

EFrECTIVr    DATE 

Sec.  1'-  The  memt>ers  of  the  Joint  board 
shall  be  designated  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  this  Act  shall  t.ake  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

The  titlp  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
through  service  and  Joint  rates  for  car- 
rlem  serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  Staten  and  to  establish  n  Joint 
board  to  revleu  »uch  rates." 


Mr  FREAR  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  this 
bill  a  short  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended  is  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  through  service 
and  joint  rates  by  carriers  serving  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  and  the  other  States  and  to  establish 
a  joint  board  to  review  such  rates  Public 
hearings  were  held  by  the  full  committee 
in  Jur.eau,  Anchorage,  Seward.  V'aldez.  and 
Fairbanks.  Alaska:  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
AH  those  wishing  to  testify  were  heard 

II     StrMMARY  OF  THE  AMENDED  BILL 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  amended  in 
committee,  would  become  effective  within 
120  days  after  enactment,  and  would  apply  to 
earners  rendering  freight  transportation 
service  between  .Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  State's  Carriers  included  are  rail- 
roads, motor  carriers,  water  carriers  and  air- 
lines 

These  carriers  would  be  allowed  to  estab- 
lish "through  service  and  Joint  rates  and 
charges  "  Such  an  arrangement  would  per- 
mit a  number  of  carriers  to  render  service 
from  origin  to  destination  on  one  bill  of 
lading  quoting  a  single  transportation 
charge  Each  carrier  would  file  tariffs  with 
the  regulatory  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  carrier.  Such  rates  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  reasonable  and  free  from  unjust 
discrimination. 

Rates,  classifications,  regulatloiis,  and 
practices,  and  divisions  of  rates  established 
on  such  a  permissive  basis  would  be  subject 
to  a  Joint  board,  composed  of  one  member 
each  from  among  the  membership  of  the  In- 
terstate (Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  to  serve  for  1  year,  but  eligible  for  re- 
appointment TTie  Chairman  of  each  of 
thesf  agencies  would  designate  a  member  of 
his  agency  to  serve  on  the  Joint  board  Va- 
cancies would  be  filled  by  the  appropriate 
agency  Cnialrman.  Personnel,  equipment, 
and  space  lor  use  of  the  Joint  board  would  Xte 
drawn   from   the   three  agencies   named 

The  Joint  board  would  pass  upon  the  law- 
fulness of  such  Joint  rates  and  related  mat- 
ters referred  to  It  by  either  ICC.  FMB.  or 
CAB.  Such  referrals  would  be  made  by  any 
one  of  these  regulatory  bodies  acting  either 
on  its  own  Initiative  or  upon  complaint  by 
a  shipper,  consignee,  or  carrier.  In  passing 
upon  such  matters  referred  to  It,  the  Joint 
board  would  apply  the  standards  for  jjermis- 
sive  Joint  rates  and  through  routes  currently 
provided  for  motor  carriers  of  property  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 

Mattery  referred  to  the  joint  board  would 
be  determined  on  the  record  m  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  The 
Joint  board  would  have  power  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  Eind  would  have  power  of 
subpena.  Review  of  board  orders  would  be 
m  the  U.S  courts  of  appeal  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  now  used  for  review  of 
the  orders  of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 

Motor  carriers  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  have 
requested  that  rates  applicable  to  and  from 
the  docks  in  Hawaii  be  excluded  from  these 
Joint  arrangements  They  express  the  fear 
thBt  only  a  few  of  the  Hawaiian  carriers 
would  be  included  In  such  routes  if  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  were  applied  to  these 
motor  carriers.  In  addition.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  service  usually  rendered  by 
motor  carriers  In  Hawaii  Is  in  the  nature  of 
local  drayage  service  within  a  commercial 
zone  which  the  ICC  usually  renders  exempt 
from  economic  regulation 

Your  roinmlttee,  of  course  is  aware  of  the 
henenu  that  accompany  regulation  of  rate* 
unci  related  matters  by  an  Impartial  board, 
particularly   beneflu   that   would   accrue   to 
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Bmall  motor  carriers  that  are  no-w  vmregu- 
lated  Under  present  conditions  neither 
these  motor  carriers  nor  shippers  and  re- 
ceUers  of  freight  have  any  regulatory  pro- 
tection against  unreasonable  or  discrimina- 
tory practices.  However.  In  view  of  the 
unique  conditions  under  which  Hawaiian 
motor  earners  operate,  your  committee  has 
Included  an  amendment  that  will  require 
Initiation  and  termination  of  permissive 
Joint  rates  and  through  routes  at  the  steam- 
ship docks  In  Hawaii  for  outbound  and  In- 
bound traffic  respectively. 

III.   STATUS  OF  FEDER.\L    REGULATION  OF   CARRIER.S 
SERVING     AI_\SKA     AND     H.\WAII 

With  the  advent  of  statehood  for  both 
Alaslca  and  Hawaii.  Federal  regulation  over 
the  carriers  serving  Alaska  and  Hawaii  un- 
derwent substantial  change. 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  S  2452, 
pertaining  to  Joint  rates  and  through  routes 
for  Alaslca  and  Hawaii  transportation,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  present  pattern  of 
Federal  transportation  in  regard  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii 

Alaxka 

Tl.e  Federal  Maritime  Board  under  sec- 
tion 27(b)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
retained  Jurisdiction  over  domestic  water 
carriers  operating  between  Alaska  and  the 
other  States.  SecUon  27(bi  i72  Stat.  351  i 
reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  .a  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  depriving  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  of  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction heretofore  conferred  on  It  over  com- 
mon carriers  eneaged  In  transportation  by 
water  between  any  port  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  other  ports  in  the  United  States. 
its  territories  or  possessions,  or  as  conferrint; 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  transportation  by  water 
between  any  such   ports  " 

Thus,  Jurisdiction  over  dfimestic  water 
carriers  settled  on  the  ICC  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1940  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
to  the  ICC  because  '-'f  section  27(b!  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  already  ap- 
plicable to  the  railroads  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  except  the  Alaska  Railroad  tind  with 
the  ex^'eptlons  noted  above,  became  effective 
as  to  Alaska  when  Alaska  entered  the  Union 
Under  section  8(di  of  the  Alaska  Statehi^od 
.Act.  all  laws  of  the  United  States  have  the 
same  furce  and  effect  within  Alaska  as  in 
other  States  in  the  Union  Section  8(di 
provides 

"Upon  adm.ission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union  as  herein  provided,  all  of  the 
territorial  laws  then  In  force  In  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  shall  be  and  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  throughout  said  State  except  as 
modified  or  changed  by  this  Act.  or  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State  or  as  thereafter 
m.odifled  or  changed  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  All  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  said  State  as  elsewhere  withm  the 
United  States  As  used  in  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "territ,<5rlal  laws"  Includes  (In  addi- 
tion to  laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  Lei?is- 
lature  of  Alaska)  all  l.iws  or  parts  thereof 
enacted  by  the  Congress  the  validity  of 
which  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Contrress  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
naent  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  and  the  term 
"laws  of  the  United  States"  includes  all  laws 
or  parts  thereof  enacted  by  the  Ojngress  tha* 
( 1 )  apply  to  or  within  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union  2)  are  not  "territorial  laws"  as 
defined  in  this  paragraph,  and  (3)  are  not 
in  conflict  with  any  other  provisions  of  this 
act." 

The  ICC  has,  therefore,  taken  the  p)osition 
that,  by  virtue  of  statehood,  all  forms  of 
surface  transportation  operating  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  wlthm  Alaska  and 
to  and  from  Alaska  became  subject  to  regu- 


lation under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
and  related  acts,  to  the  same  extent  that 
similar  transportation  within  and  between 
all  of  the  other  States  is  subject  to  such 
regulation,  except  for  the  Government  owned 
aiKi  operated  Alaska  Railroad  and  such  wa- 
tef  transportation  as  was  excluded  by  sec- 
tion 27ibi   of  the  Statehood  Act 

More  specifically,  section  27(b(  means 
that  the  ICC  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  water 
transportation  ( except  t<">  a  limited  extent 
over  Vi)luntarUy  established  rail-water  rates 
under  sec  lil)(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act)  between  p>orts  In  Alaska  and 
other  U  S.  pK>rts,  nor  over  water  transporta- 
tion in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  be- 
tween ports  in  Alaska  over  the  high  seas,  tn- 
cltoding  movements  between  points  on  the 
Iiieide  Passage,  such  as  Ketchikan.  Juneau, 
and  Haines  Operations  of  the  latter  nature 
are  on  the  high  seas  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  and  therefore 
continue  to  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  However,  since  no 
authority  was  conferred  upon  the  Federal 
Mlu-itime  Board,  nor  withheld  from  the  ICC. 
by  the  Statehood  Act  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  water  transporatlon  in  Inter- 
sttite  commerce  between  p>oints  in  Alaska, 
otlier  than  over  the  high  seas,  such  trans- 
p^tation  became  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sions Jurisdiction  upon  the  admission  of 
Alnska  as  a  State. 

The  Government  owned  and  operated 
Alaska  Rallroiid.  the  principal  transportation 
facility  In  Alaska,  was  not.  prior  to  state- 
h'jod.  subject  to  regulation  by  any  regulatory 
agpncy,  nor  did  It  become  subject  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissions  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  admission  of  the  new  State 

The  only  other  common  carrier  by  railroad 
operating  In  Alaska  is  the  White  Pass  & 
Yukon  Railroad,  a  Canadian  carrier,  extend- 
ing about  20  miles  into  Alaska  from  the 
Canadian-Alaskan  boundary  to  Skagway. 
Prtior  to  the  admission  of  Alaska  Into  the  Un- 
lop,  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
provided  in  section  1  ( 1 1  of  the  act,  applied 
ii'K  only  to  rail  transportation  in  Interstate 
aijd  foreign  commerce  but  also  to  intraterrl- 
totial  rail  transportation  within  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  Under  section  Bid)  of  the 
Stjitehood  Act.  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
over  the  intrastate  services  of  this  carrier 
wlill  continue  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
Soate  take  action  to  assume  such  Juris- 
diction. 

At  present  with  respect  to  regulation  of 
surface  transportation  in  interstate  or  for- 
elfn  commerce  within  Alaska  and  t>etween 
Alftska  and  the  other  States.  ICC  has  Juris- 
diction over  common  carrier  railroads  'ex- 
cept the  Alaska  Railroad),  common  carrier 
pipelines  (other  than  gas  or  water),  common 
and  contract  motor  carriers,  motor  carrier 
brokers  commnn  and  contract  water  carriers 
operating  wlthm  AUuska  (other  than  over 
the  high  seas  ' .  und  freight  forwarders  The 
Federal  Maritime  Board  has  Jurisdiction  over 
regular  route  water  common  carriers  operat- 
ing between  Alaska  and  other  ports  of  the 
Uolt«d  States,  and  between  Alaskan  ports 
over  the  high  seas. 

Before  statehood  for  Alaska,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  generally  had  Jurisdiction 
over  economic  matters  involving  common  air 
curriers  of  passengers,  property,  and  mail. 
holding  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  to  operate  to.  from,  and  within  the 
Territory  of  AiasJta.  Freight  forwarders  and 
air  express  companies,  termed  "indirect  air 
ciirriers,"  were  also  subject  to  economic  reg- 
ulation by  CAB 

Concerning  air  safety:  Safety  rulemaking 
is  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
A\'lation  Agency  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  Tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
however,  is  charged  with  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  the  Investigation  of  aircraft  acci- 
dents and  the  finding  of  probable  cause 
thereof    as    well    as   the   making    of   recom- 


mendations to  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  accidents  in  the  future. 

In  connection  with  the  discharge  of  its 
duty  with  respect  to  safety.  CAB  is  required 
to  provide  for  the  appropriate  paxticlpation 
of  FAA  in  the  conduct  of  field  Investiga- 
tions. The  Administrator  Is  authorized  on 
request  of  CAB  to  investigate  and  report  to 
CAB  on  aircraft  accidents.  CAB  may  use  the 
Admlnistratoi-'s  report  In  determining  prob- 
able cause  of  the  accident. 

With  statehood  for  Alaska,  the  Federal 
regulatory  system  for  Alaskan  air  services 
was  substantially  unchanged.  Safety  regu- 
lation is  not  materially  affected.  Economic 
regulation  continues  to  be  a  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  function.  Accordingly,  CAB  au- 
thorization will  continue  to  be  necessary  for 
operations  carried  on  between  ptiints  within 
Alaska  which  Involve  the  carriage  of  mall 
or  Interstate  traflBc  and  operations  through 
the  airspace  outside  Alaska,  as  well  as  for 
operations  involving  air  transportation  to 
and  from  points  outside  of  Alafka  Since 
most  of  the  present  airlines  operating  to 
and  from  or  within  Alaska  fall  into  these 
categories,  no  substantial  changes  in  their 
operating  authority  will  be  necessary. 

The  purely  Intrastate  r>peratlons  of  air 
carriers  within  Alaska,  which  were  regulated 
by  the  Board  as  intra  territorial  operations, 
will  become  subject  to  State  economic  regu- 
lation at  such  time  as  the  Alaska  I^egisla- 
ture  establishes  Its  own  regulatory  system 
Until  that  time,  however,  the  CAB  will  con- 
tinue to  have  Jurisdiction.  The  Board  hsis 
stated  this  as  its  understanding  of  the  in- 
terpretation by  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  section  8(d|  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 

Concerning  the  continued  necessity  for 
Presidential  approval  of  certificate  awards 
pertaining  to  Alaska,  the  CAB  has  stated 
that  air  transportation  services  between  the 
other  States  and  Alaska,  which  under  prior 
law  constitute  "oversea"  air  transportation, 
became  interstate  air  transportation  upon 
the  effective  date  of  Alaska  statehood,  and 
that  therefore  Presidential  approval  of  cer- 
tificates for  such  air  transportation  under 
section  801  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  land 
its  successor,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act)  will 
no  longer  be  required.  The  Board  has 
pwlnted  out  that  Inasmuch  as  section  8id) 
of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  continuing  the  Board  s  economic 
regulatory  jurisdiction  over  purely  intrastate 
operations  In  Alaska  until  such  time  as  the 
Alaska  Legislature  establishes  Its  own  sys- 
tem of  regvUatlon.  Presidential  approval  will 
continue  to  be  required  for  certificates  of 
this  type  pending  such  action  by  Alaska. 

Havoaii 

With  respect  to  water  transportation  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  the  other  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  retained  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  advent  of  Hawaiian  statehood  be- 
cause of  section  IStai  of  the  Hawaiian  State- 
liood  Act  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec  18.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  as  depriving  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  of  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction heretofore  conferred  on  it  over  com- 
mon earners  engaged  in  transportation  by 
water  between  any  port  In  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  other  ports  in  the  United  States, 
or  possessions,  or  is  conferring  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Jurisdiction  over 
transportation  by  water  between  any  such 
ports.  ' 

As  pointed  out  previously,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  provides  for  ICC  Jurisdiction 
over  transportation  by  common  carrier  rail- 
roads located  within  territories  This  Juris- 
diction includes  not  only  transportation  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  but  also 
Intraterrltorlal  rail  transportation  car- 
ried on  within  the  territory.  TTius.  the 
Commission  had  Jurisdiction  over  railroads 
in  Hawaii  prior  to  statehood.     When  Hawaii 
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became  a  StKte.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  continued  to  be  applicable  to  common 
carrier  rail  transportation  within  the  Islands, 
in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the 
same  as  it  applies  to  interstate  and  foreign 
transportatiori  in  the  other  49  States  In 
accordance  with  the  proviso  of  section  15  of 
the  Statehoal  Act.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  continues  to  apply  to  intrastate 
transportation  within  the  Islands  until  the 
State  of  Hainan  assumes  Jurisdiction  over 
such  Intrasta.e  transportation,  but  not  for 
a  longer  perlo-l  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
admission. 

Ufwn  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  became  ap- 
plicable to  motor  transportation  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  within  the  Islands  the 
same  as  it  pn-viously  applied  to  such  trans- 
portation within  the  other  StatCii.  The 
State  of  Hawaii,  of  course,  may  assume  Juris- 
diction over  motor  transportation  In  Intra- 
state commer:;e  within  the  Islands 

As  pointed  out  above,  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  se:tion  18(a)  of  the  Statehood 
Act,  the  Inte -state  Commerce  Act  does  not 
apply  to  wat?r  transportation  l>etween  the 
State  of  Hawiii  and  the  other  States.  Nor 
does  the  act  apply  to  transportation  over  the 
high  seas  between  points  In  the  Islands.  Lf 
there  were  foi-hlre  water  cfurler  transporta- 
tion In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on 
rivers  wlthlr.  the  islands,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  would  apply  to  such  transpor- 
tation. It  Is  understood,  however,  that  there 
Is  no  such  transportation,  at  least  no  such 
transportation  as  would  not  be  exempt  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  308. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  applies  to 
the  transportation  l>etween  point-s  in  the 
.States  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
freight  forwarders.  Freight  forwarders,  in 
carrying  out  their  undfrtaking.  use  the 
facilities  of  other  authorized  carriers  instead 
of  themselves  operating  railroads,  motor  ve- 
hicles, or  vessels,  TTie  definition  for  pur- 
poses of  freight  forwarder  regulation  ap- 
pears in  section  402(a)  (6)  of  the  act.  Upon 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State,  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  the  Interstnte  Com- 
merce Act  t)ecame  applicable  U)  freight  for- 
warder transportation  between  Hawaii  and 
the  other  States.  Section  418  of  the  act, 
however,  limits  freight  forwarders  to  using 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  and  section  18(a)  of  the  Statehixxl  Act 
prevents  water  carriers  between  Hawaii  and 
the  other  States  from  becalming  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  consequently 
It  appears  that  freight  forwarders  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  may  not  en- 
gage In  operations  between  Hawaii  and  the 
otber  States. 

Previously  some  freight  forwarders  op- 
erated between  the  other  States  and  Hawaii, 
applying  combinations  of  the  rates  estab- 
lished under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
between  the  Inland  points  In  the  States  and 
the  ports,  and  rates  between  the  stateside 
ports  and  Hawaii  established  under  the 
Intercoftstal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  It  is 
understood  that  these  operations  Involve 
primarily  household  gtxxls  and  certain  Gov- 
ernment traffic.  Presumably  this  type  of 
operation  will  be  continued  since  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 

With  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood, the  regulatory  situation  with  respect 
both  to  safety  and  to  economic  regulation 
b)ecame  almost  the  same  for  Hawaiian  air 
transportation  as  that  described  above  for 
Alaska. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Alaskan  State- 
hood Act,  the  ICC  immediately  assumed  and 
exercised  Its  jurisdiction  over  the  motor  car- 
riers serving  Alaska.  Installing  a  resident 
agent  that  issued  temporary  authorities,  re- 
quired the  filing  of  tariffs,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  safety  and  other  provisions  of 
the  applicable  laws. 


However,  In  Hawaii  no  such  action  was 
taken.  At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  8. 
2462  in  Hawaii,  no  clear  delineation  of  the 
Commission's  Intention  or  position  was 
stated.  The  ICC  had  limited  Its  activity 
to  inquiry  of  the  State  government  of  Ha- 
waii with  respect  to  its  poeitlon  on  regula- 
tion of  intrastate  commerce. 

Recently,  however,  the  ICC  has  announced 
hearings  in  Hawaii  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent. If  any.  It  should  exercise  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  motor  carriers  In  Hawaii 
engaged  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
This  proceeding  is  designated  as  Ex  Parte 
No.  MC-59.  Motor  Carrier  Operation  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  February  26.  1960 

IV.  OPPOSITION    TO    ICC    REGULATION    OF 
DOMESTIC    CARRIERS 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  S.  2452 
and  related  bills,  there  has  developed  con- 
siderable resistance  against  regulation  of 
water  carriers  by  the  ICC  This  opposition 
to  ICC  jurisdiction  over  such  water  trans- 
portation, centering  In  Alaska  and  extend- 
ing to  parts  of  the  Northwestern  United 
States.  Is  based  on  two  main  objections. 
The  first  majcx'  objection  asserts  that  water 
transportation  under  ICC  regulation  since 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  has  not  only 
failed  to  flourish  but  has  diminished  to  the 
point  of  almost  disappearing.  The  second 
ground  for  objection  to  ICC  regulation  of 
water  carriers  lies  in  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  p)eople  of  Alaska  and.  to  some 
extent,  those  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
the  Commission's  decision  with  respect  to 
export  rates  by  rail  within  the  United  States 
as  applicable  to  Alaska  traffic.  In  a  com- 
plaint filed  with  the  Commission.  It  was 
charged  that  the  present  rate  adjustments 
were  unlawful  In  requiring  Alaska  traffic  to 
pay  substantially  higher  freight  rates  while 
moving  on  railroads  within  the  mainland  48 
States  than  accorded  the  same  articles  of 
rail  traffic  moving  to  and  from  west  coast 
ports  for  transshipment  to  and  from  points 
in  the  Orient.  The  ICC  found  nothing  un- 
lawful about  this  practice  and  held  that 
such  rail  rates  on  Alaska  traffic  are  lawful 
{VS.  V.  Great  Northern  Railuxjp  (3)1  ICC. 
21  (1957) ). 

v.  NEED    rOR    JOINT    RATES    AND    THROUGH 
ROUTES 

Prom  the  brief  description  of  transpor- 
tation regulation  set  forth  above  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  regulatory  pattern  for  trans- 
portation between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and 
the  other  States  is  a  complex  one  involving 
numerous  statutes  and  several  regulatory 
agencies.  The  present  regxHatory  scheme 
does  not  encourage  economic  Intercharge  of 
goods  between  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and 
the  other  States. 

Rate  regulation  particularly  should  be  so 
established  as  to  facilitate  the  free  flow  of 
commerce.  When  the  p>oint  is  reached  in 
regulation  that  the  movement  of  goods  Is 
cumbersome  and  expensive,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  simplify  the  entire  procedure.  Such 
stepw  are  needed  for  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 
trans  f>ortation. 

Often,  in  order  to  move  goods  between 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  by  a  shipper  with 
each  one  of  the  carriers  handling  the  traffic 
If  five  carriers  are  involved  In  moving  the 
goods  from  origin  to  destination,  five  separate 
contracts  are  necessary,  and  five  separate 
rates  must  be  ascertained,  often  from  a  large 
number  of  tariffs  on  file  with  the  various 
agencies  and  at  different  locations  Tills  Is 
exp>enslve  and  time  consuming  both  to  ship- 
pers and  carriers  In  addition,  each  of  the 
carriers  with  which  such  contracts  are  made 
Is  liable  for  loss  and  damage  that  may  occur 
only  while  the  freight  is  being  handled  by 
that  carrier.  The  fixing  of  svich  liability  on  a 
carrier  when  a  number  of  transportation 
companies  have  handled  the  freight  places  a 


great  burden  on  the  shipper:  in  fact,  the 
situation  Is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
which  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  orig- 
inal act  to  regulate  commerce  In  1887 

S  2452  is  designed  to  overcxjme  these  and 
other  handicaps  now  Involved  In  moving 
traffic  Jointly  by  a  number  of  carriers  be- 
tween Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States. 
Passage  cf  the  legislation  would  allow  the 
shipper  U>  make  one  contract  with  the  orig- 
inating carrier  on  behalf  of  all  carriers  han- 
dling the  goods,  and  to  ascertain  the  rate 
for  the  through  movement  by  consulting  a 
single  tariff.  The  shipping  contract  would 
call  for  the  payment  of  a  single  transporta- 
tion charge  This  would  be  divided,  of 
course,  between  the  i>artlcipating  carriers. 
but  the  division  would  be  their  responsibil- 
ity, subject  to  regulation  by  a  Joint  board, 
not  that  of  the  shipper. 

Good  service  will  be  promoted  by  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  because  participating  car- 
riers will  have  opportunity  and  Incentive 
to  ctxirdinate  facilities  and  schedules  and 
standEirdize  their  pr(^edures  in  handling 
through  freight.  This  will  offer  obvious  ad- 
vantages in  expediting  all  cargoes,  but 
especially  containerized  cargoes;  i.e.,  cargoes 
which  move  in  large  vans  oi  containers  and 
need  no  rehandllng  in  transit  no  matter  how 
often  or  in  what  sequence  i.he  container  is 
shifted  between  train,  truck,  ship,  plane  or 
bart;e.  The  rmnimization  of  cargo  handling 
offers  the  brightest  single  prospect  of  re- 
ducing shipping  costs.  So,  also,  does  the 
device  o'  the  single-factor  joint  rate  lor 
through  .service,  since  experience  proves  that 
such  a  rate  is  In  most  Instances  materially 
lower  than  a  combination  of  local  rates  of 
connecting  carriers  not  p-artlcipating  in 
through-service  arrangemen':*. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Joint  rates  and  through  routes  af- 
forded by  such  single  contrat  ts  have  general- 
ly resulted  In  a  reduction  of  charges  to  the 
.shipper.  Such  reduction  in  transportation 
charges  should  come  about  because  of  the 
economy  of  established  channels  of  com- 
merce through  which  substantial  traffic  may 
flow,  and  because  of  redi  ced  accounting 
costs  and  freight  rate  calculation  costs. 
Competition,  once  a  through  route  with  Joint 
rates  Is  established,  should  insure  that  a 
number  of  companies  will  .loin  In  arrange- 
ments to  offer  service  of  this  sort. 

While  there  is  no  assurance  of  the  amount 
of  reduction  to  be  gained  in  transpwrtation 
charges  by  the  requiring  of  Joint  rates  and 
through  routes,  representatives  of  various 
transportation  interests  have  mentioned  a 
reduction  in  rates  of  10  percent  under  pres- 
ent charges  because  of  the  Inherent  econo- 
mies of  Joint  rates  and  through  routes. 
Improved  service  of  course  should  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  Joint  arrange- 
ments from  origin  to  destination.  Efficient 
and  economical  transportation  service  is  of 
major  Importance  because  both  States  are 
dependent  on  transportation  for  virtually 
everything  they  buy,  sell,  or  use.  and  their 
transport  facilities  must  offer  good  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates  if  their  econ- 
omies are  to  flourish 

The  committee  had  before  It  two  ap- 
proaches to  Joint  rates  and  through  routes: 
One.  contained  in  S.  2451.  which  would 
have  made  the  establishment  of  Joint  rates 
and  through  routes  compulsory  and  subject 
to  a  Joint  board.  The  other  approach  con- 
tained in  S.  2452  was  that  of  a  permissive 
or  voluntary  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates,  subject  to  review  of 
a  Joint  board. 

There  was  almost  universal  support  for 
the  voluntary  or  permissive  approach  and 
likewise  almost  universal  opposition  to  the 
mandatory  apprtxich  to  through  routes  and 
joint  rates.  Experience  shows  that  when 
carriers  in  the  different  forms  of  transporta- 
tion   enter    Into    Joint    rates    and    through 
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routes  willingly,  results  are  more  satisfactory 
than  when  such  Joint  arrangements  are 
compulsory. 

There  have  been  numerous  pronounce- 
ments of  the  great  need  for  more  coordina- 
tion of  transportation  service  In  order  bet- 
ter to  serve  the  public  with  lower  cost, 
more  satisfactory  service.  Some  claim  that 
this  coordination  of  service  can  be  obtained 
only  by  common  ownership  of  the  various 
forms  of  transportation.  Others  claim  that 
if  the  real  purpose  Is  to  render  better  and 
cheaper  service  to  the  public  that  coordina- 
tion can  be  realized  by  voluntary  action  be- 
tween the  various  forms  of  carriage  without 
common  ownership. 

If  such  arrangements  can  be  made  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  carriers  presenting  such 
service  should  work  together  amicably, 
there  should  be  less  litigation  and  generally 
a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  that 
afforded  by  any  compulsory  requirements. 
In  view  of  ail  this  the  committee  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  enactment  of  S  2452  will  be 
a  proving  ground  for  coordinated  transporta- 
tion service.  Lf  service  under  the  terms  of 
S.  2452  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  proves  successful  by  the  car- 
riers showing  that  they  wish  to  render  serv- 
ice on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than  form 
large  combines  of  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation under  a  single  ownership,  co- 
ordinated transportation  service  with  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  public  will  have  taken 
a  great  step  forward 

An  example  of  the  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  the  absence  of  Joint  rates 
and  throtigh  routes  Is  Illustrated  by  cancel- 
lation of  such  arrangements  between  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  other  carriers. 

For  many  years  the  ALaska  Railroad  filed 
It^  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  Information  only  and  pub- 
lished them  with  ICC  identifying  numbers. 
Thus.  Alaska  Joint  freight  tariff  No.  5-1,  ef- 
fective August  7,  1952.  with  the  concurrence 
of  Alaska  Steamship  Co  .  Berger  Trans- 
portation Co  .  and  Coastwise  Line,  wa.s 
published  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  as  "ICC 
No.  205."  This  tariff  was  not  filed  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  Joint  rates 
filed  by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  steamship  companies,  were  not 
subject  to  the  regulatory  control  of  either 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  Federal   Maritime  Board. 

Following  an  investigation  of  water  rates 
to  Alaska  in  connection  with  its  considera- 
tion of  proposed  changes  in  rates,  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  stated  In  a  report  (U.S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Alaskan  rates  (No. 
571 )  and  Alaska  rate  investigation  No.  2  (No. 
572),  decided  August  28.  1941)    that— 

"Alaska  Steamship  maintains  Joint  rates 
and  fares  with  Alaska  Railroad,  which  Is 
owned  and  ojjerated  by  the  U.S  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Act  of  March  12.  1914  (ch.  37:  38  Stat.  305), 
Apparently  these  rates  do  not  come  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commtsfion  (34  Atty  Gen  232 1 .  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  respondent  Alaska  Steam- 
ship should  cancel  existing  Joint  through 
rates  and  fares  with  Alaska  R.alroad  and 
establish  In  lieu  thereof  proportional  rates 
lor  the  water  transportation  Involved.  No 
order  to  that  effect  will  be  entered  at  this 
time,  but  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
Issuance  of  such  an  order  if  the  action  in- 
dicated Is  not  taken  within  a  reasonable 
time  " 

Joint  rates,  however,  were  still  being  pub- 
lished nearly  12  years  later. 

In  Alaskan  rate  Investigation  No.  3  (No, 
661',  decided  June  15,  1948.  the  Maritime 
Commission  again  called  attention  to  this 
matter  and  stated:  "We  believe  that  ample 
time  has  been  given  the  carriers  by  water  to 
make  the  changes  suggested."  No  final  ac- 
tion occurred,  however,  until  1953. 


The  cancellation  of  these  Joint  rates  w.us 
tl^.e  culmination  of  a  series  of  events.  The 
Alaska  Railroad,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  proposed  various 
increases  in  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Comm.ssion  was  not  consulted  becaiise  it 
ha4  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  railroad  even 
thiugh  ICC  numbers  appeared  on  Uie  Uirlffs. 
Pr  Jtests  from  Alaska  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  rates  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
which  requested  that  the  railroad  hold  hear- 
ings m  Alaska.  A  new  rate  structure  recom- 
mended by  the  railroad  became  effective  July 
1,  1952,  The  railroad  reissued  Its  joint 
tiirough  tariffs,  presumably  reflecting  the  ad- 
Ju.sted  rates  In  Alaska.  Complaints  which 
followed  could  not  be  acted  up>on  by  the 
Inaer'^tate  Ckjmmerce  Commission  because  It 
h  id  r,)  Juri.-dlctlon.  nor  could  action  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  with  whom 
no  tariffs  had  been  filed  On  January  29, 
l;*Ta.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  letter  requested  that  the  tariff  on  file  with 
It  be  canceled.     The  Commission  said: 

*In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  US  Maritime  Commission 
la  the  above-cited  proceedings,  and  In  order 
to  remove  any  circumvention  of  regulation 
n  'W  resulting  from  this  tariff.  It  Is  clear  that 
yoiir  ICC  No.  205  should  be  canceled  and 
th^c  no  additional  publications  providing 
Juirt  riite-s  between  the  AUiska  Railroad  and 
witer  carriers  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  should  be  placed  In 
tha  Commission's  tanflf  flies." 

The  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  water  carriers 
imaiediately  complied  and  published  new 
rates  meeting  these  requirements.  The  water 
carriers  filed  proportional  tariffs  with  the 
Board  which  showed  the  water  carrier  share 
o:  the  rates  requiring  a  rail  haul  beyond 
St*arU.  The  railroad  published  a  memo- 
randum tariff  which  was  not  filed  with  any 
regulatory  agency  showing  through  rates 
from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  rail  points  In  the 
int>erior  (memorandum  freight  tariff  No.  5  J, 
ARJl  No.  1.  effective  July  1,  1953 ) . 

Thus,  Joint  through  tariff  rates  on  file 
wish  a  regulatory  authority  were  discon- 
tinued insofar  a,s  Alaska  traffic  is  concerned. 
The  published  rates  available  thereafter  left 
mtich  to  be  desired.  The  Alaska  Steamship 
C'  i.'s  proportional  tariff  i  Alafka  Steamship 
Co.  t^iriff  No  737,  FMBF  No.  56  ICC  No  68) 
wa«  essentially  a  water-carrier  tariff  with 
some  modifications  to  meet  rail  conditions. 
The  Alaska  Railroads  memorandum  tarlfl 
wa*  e-sentlally  a  rail  tariff  modified  to  meet 
water-carrier  condition.*  Despite  their  belijg"*^' 
worked  out  Jointly,  the  two  tartfl.s  did  not  fit 
together  In  all  particulars'  the  railroad  al- 
lowed a  das';  or  a  commodity  rate  to  be  ap- 
plied depending  on  which  was  lower:  the 
stenmshm  companies  did  not  The  Alaska 
Railroad  quite  obviously  is  interested  in  car- 
load and  less-than-carload  rates  and  shlp- 
mants,  but  at  lea.?t  some  of  the  water  carriers 
consider  that  the  a.ssembUng  of  carload  shlp- 
mants  is  a  disadvantage  to  them. 

This  eximple  further  shows  the  need  for 
tha  legislation  embodied  In  S  2452  to  permit 
tha  establishment  of  Joint  rate.s  and  through 
routes  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States. 

VI.  .SHIPPER    .■KND    CARRIER    SUPPORT    FOR   A    JOINT 
1  BOARD 

Shippers  and  carriers  appearing  before  the 
committee  almost  without  exception  favored 
tha  concept  of  a  Joint  board  composed  of  one 
representative  each  from  Federal  Maritime 
Bo>.rd,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  opposed  the 
enactment  of  S.  2452  This  is  understand- 
able because  the  Commission  has  favored 
legislation  that  would  amend  the  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  Statehood  Arts  to  take  Jurisdiction 
ovar  water  carriers  from  the  Maritime  Board 
and  confer  it  upon  the  Interstiite  Commerce 
Coinmis.slon.     Your  committee  Is  concerned 


by  the  attitude  taken  by  ICC  In  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  S.  2452.  In  Its  letter  to 
Chairman  Magnuson  commenting  on  S.  2452, 
dated  December  31,  1959,  the  Commission 
stated: 

•  Basically,  the  three  agencies  from  which 
the  Joint  board  would  be  selected  operate 
under  materially  different  rules  of  rate  mak- 
ing. In  fact,  they  were  established  to  per- 
form different  functions.  Among  other 
things,  this  Commission  as  solely  a  regula- 
tory agency  La  independent  of  the  executive 
branch  and  Is  not  charged  with  the  promo- 
tion of  any  particular  form  of  transportation. 
The  other  agencies,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  while  in- 
dependent In  their  regulatory  functions,  have 
their  chairmen  selected  by  the  President  and 
are  charged  with  some  measure  of  promo- 
tional activity  in  the  particular  fields  In 
which  they  operate" 

Your  committee  point*  out  that  regardless 
of  whether  a  member  of  the  Joint  board 
served  on  an  agency  having  both  regulatory 
and  so-called  promotional  functions  or 
whether  such  member  serves  In  an  agency 
that  is  entirely  regulatory,  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  his  functions  with  strict 
impartiality.  The  responsibility  of  the 
joint  board  member  will  be  to  handle  ob- 
jectively all  matters  referred  to  the  board. 
No  member  should  regard  himself  as  the 
guardian  of  a  particular  industry  The  pro- 
posed legislation  provides  for  court  review 
of  actions  of  the  board. 

In  the  same  letter,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  raioea  another  objection 
to  S  2452: 

"Under  the  joint  board  proposal  In  S  2452. 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  on  important 
questions  involving  two  or  more  modes  of 
transportation,  but  not  all  of  them,  the  de- 
ciding vote  could  be  cast  by  a  representative 
of  the  agency  having  no  real  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  For  example,  in  a  joint 
motor-water-rail  situation,  with  no  air 
movement  involved,  the  CAB  representative 
could  cast  the  deciding  vote.  Likewise.  In 
proposed  joint  operations  between  air  and 
motor  or  rail,  but  with  no  water  movement 
Involved,  the  deciding  vote  might  be  those 
of  the  Maritime  Board  representative  " 

The  statement  that  under  the  terms  of  S. 
2452  the  deciding  vote  could  be  cast  by  a 
representative  of  the  regulatory  agency  hav- 
ing "no  real  Interest  in  the  subject  matter- 
In  the  case  of  disagreement  on  Important 
questions  Involving  two  or  more  modes  of 
transportation  seems  to  miss  entirely  the 
point  of  establishing  the  joint  board.  It  is 
the  view  of  your  committee  and  Its  purpose 
In  recommending  enactment  of  S.  2452  that 
all  members  of  the  Joint  board  have  a  "real 
Interest"  in  the  subject  matter  Favoring  of 
one  form  of  transportation  against  another 
because  of  membership  on  a  certain  regu- 
latory agency  is  not  contemplated  by  the 
terms  of  the  legislation  The  matters  that 
come  before  the  joint  board  should  be  de- 
cided strictly  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
and  with  regard  to  the  public  Interest  which 
the  statute  would  be  enacted  to  protect. 
The  committee  has  confidence  that  joint 
board  members  will  adhere  strictly  to  such 
standards  If  legislation  embodied  In  S.  2462 
Is  enacted  Into  law. 


PROMOTION    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE 
IN  GRAPES  AND  PLUMS 

Mr    FREAR.     Mr    President.  I  move 

that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No    1307.  S.  1857. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <S  1857 1 
to  promote  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  grapes  and  plums,  to 
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protect  the  reputation  of  Amencan- 
growTi  grapes  and  plums  in  foreign  mar- 
kers, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  1857)  to  promote  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  grapes  and  plums, 
to  protect  the  reputation  of  American- 
grown  grapes  and  plums  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2.  line  19,  after 
the  word  "within",  to  strike  out  "six" 
and  insert  "two";  on  page  3,  after  line 
5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4  Grapes  and  pUims  In  less  than 
carload  lots  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  may. 
in  his  discretion,  be  shipped  to  any  foreign 
country  without  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Skc  4.  The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation, 
exempt  from  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  tills  Act  the  shipment  of  such  minimum 
quantities  of  grapes  and  plums  to  any  foreign 
country  as  he  may  prescribe. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"agency",  to  strike'  out  "knowingly";  In 
line  15,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "orders"  and  iPiSert  "orders,  and  re- 
quire such  reports,';  and  on  page  6,  line 
5,  after  the  words  Italian-type",  to 
strike  out  'prunes  and  insert  "prunes, 
nor  damson-type  plums  ';  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o]  Repre3cntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffre^s  assembled.  That  It  shall 
be  unlawfvU  for  any  person  to  ship  or  offer 
for  shipment  or  for  any  carrier,  or  any  steam- 
ship company,  or  any  p»€rson  to  transport  or 
receive  for  transportation  to  any  foreign  des- 
tination, except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  any 
grapes  or  plums  In  packages  which  are  not 
nccompanled  by  a  certlflcate  issued  under 
authority  of  the  Secretary  showing  that  such 
grapes  or  plums  are  of  a  Federal  or  Slate 
grade  which  meets  the  minimum  of  quality 
established  by  th'-  Secretary  for  shipment  In 
export.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe, by  regulations,  the  requirements, 
other  than  those  of  grades,  which  the  fruit 
must  meet  before  certificates  are  issued.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  opportunity,  by  pub- 
lic hearing  or  otherwise,  for  Interested  per- 
sons to  examine  and  make  recommendation 
with  respect  to  any  standard  of  export  pro- 
posed to  be  established  or  designated,  or 
regulation  prescribed,  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

Sec,  2.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  through  one  or  more  trade  papers  of 
the  effective  date  of  standards  of  export 
established  or  designated  by  him  under  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  any  grapes  or  plums 
may  be  certified  and  shipped  for  export  In 
fulfillment  of  any  contract  made  within  two 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  svich  shipment 
if  the  terms  of  such  contract  were  Ln  ac- 
cordance with  the  grades  and  regtUationa  of 
the  Secretary  In  effect  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  made 

Sec.  3.  Where  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  shipment  Is  to  be  made  has 
standards  or  requirements  as  to  condition  of 
grapes  and  plums  the  Secretary  may  in 
addition  to  inspection  and  certification  for 
compliance  with  the  standards  established 
or  deaignated  hereunder  Inspect  and  certify 
for  determination  as  to  compliance  ■with  the 
standards    or   requirements   of   such    foreign 


government  and  may  provide  for  special 
certificates  In  ruch   cases. 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation. 
exempt  from  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  shipment  of  such  minimum 
quantities  of  grapes  and  plums  to  any  foreign 
oouiitry  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  For  Inspecun,;  and  certifying  the 
grade,  quality,  or  c<  ndltlon  of  prapes  or 
plums  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  col- 
lected a  reasonable  fee  which  shall,  as  ne;irly 
as  may  be,  co%er  the  cost  of  the  service 
rendered:  Provtded,  That  when  cooperative 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
or  his  designated  representative,  lor  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  cannot  be  made 
the  fees  collected  hereunder  In  such  cases 
shall  be  available  until  expended  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered  and  in  such 
cases  the  limitations  on  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  motor-propelled  pcissenger-carrying  vehi- 
cles Fhall  not  be  applicable:  Provided  further. 
That  certificates  Issued  by  the  authorized 
agentc  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  received  In  all  courts  of 
the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained. 

Sec  6.  After  opportunity  for  hearing  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  refuse  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  under  this  Act  for  periods  not 
exceeding  ninety  days  to  any  person  who 
ships  or  offers  for  slilpment  any  grapes  or 
plums  In  foreign  commerce  in  violation  of 
any  of  the  provlaions  of  this  Act.  Any  per- 
son or  any  common  carrier  or  any  transpor- 
tatU  n  agency  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $10,000  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders,  and  require  such  re- 
ports, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  may  cooperate 
with  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, any  State,  Territory,  District,  or 
p>ossesslon,  or  department,  agency,  or  p>olltl- 
cal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person, 
whether  operatlngln  one  or  more  Jurisdic- 
tions; and  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint, 
remove,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  not  In  conflict  with 
existing  law,  and  make  such  expenditures 
for  rent  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
printing,  binding,  telegrams,  telephones,  law 
books,  books  of  reference,  publications,  fur- 
niture, stationery,  office  equipment,  travel, 
and  other  supplies  and  expenses  Including  re- 
porting services,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  as  may  be 
appropriated  for  by  Congress.  This  Act  shall 
not  abrogate  nor  nullify  any  other  statute. 
whether  State  or  Federal,  dealing  with  the 
same  subjects  as  this  Act;  but  It  is  Intended 
that  all  such  statutes  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  except  insofar  as  they  are 
inconsistent  herewith  or  repugnant  hereto. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  the  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  9.  That  when  tised  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  asso- 
ciations. 

(2)  The  terra  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture, 

(3)  Except  as  provided  herein,  the  term 
"foreign  commerce"  means  commerce  be- 
tween any  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  place  outride  of  the  United  States 
or  Its  possessions. 

(41  The  term  "gr&pca"  means  vinlfera  spe- 
cies table  grapes.  European  type,  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  in  storage 

(5)  The  term  "plums"  means  both  Euro- 
pean and  Jajjanese  type,  whether  or  not  they 


have    been   in   storage,    but   does   not  mean 
Italian-type  prunes,  nor  damson-type  plums. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  prmted 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  this 
bill  a  short  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordei-ed  to  be  punted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTlPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purp>ose  of  this  bill  Is  to  promote  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  In  grapes 
and  plums,  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
.American-grown  grapes  and  plums,  to  pre- 
vent deception  or  mlsrepreRent.ati  m  as  to  the 
quality  of  such  products  moving  in  forelen 
commerce  by  providing  for  Inspection  of  such 
products  entering  such  commerce 

The  bill  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  ship  or  offer  for  shipment,  or  for  any 
person  or  carrier  to  transport  or  receive  for 
transportation  to  any  foreign  destination, 
Europ>ean-type  grapes  or  European-  and  Jap- 
anese-type plums,  except  Italian-type  prunes, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  certlflcate  showing 
that  such  products  meet  nuninium  quality 
requirements  esuiblished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  rules,  regtilntions.  and  or- 
ders necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill:  and  Is  also  authorized.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  permit  the  shipment  of  less  than 
carload  lots  without  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  A  reasonable  fee  is  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service.  There 
are  penalties  pro\ided  for  violation  of  the 
act. 

The  bill  is  Intended  to  enhance  the  possi- 
bility of  reesUibllshmg  the  markets  of  'West- 
ern Europe,  particularly  Uie  United  Kingdom, 
which  were  lost  during  World  War  II. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  full  Committee  on  Interrtate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  held  hearings  on  the  bill  on 
April  12,  1960, 

One  witness  from  the  Dep>artment  of  Agri- 
culture appeared  and  testified.  Also,  a  state- 
ment by  the  California  Grape  &  Tree  Prult 
League  and  letters  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  nnd  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  filed. 

It  Is  pointed  out.  In  the  statement  filed 
by  the  California  Grape  &  Tree  Fruit  League. 
that  after  1938  no  California  fresh  plums 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  United  King- 
dom: and  prapes  hRve  been  allowed  to  enter 
only  In  limited  quantities  since  1954.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  British  importers  have  de- 
veloped other  sources  of  supply.  On  June  8, 
1959,  the  United  Kintrdom.  liberalized  the  Im- 
portation of  these  fruits  and  the  California 
growers  have  an  opp^^rtunlty  to  recaln  their 
market.  They  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill 
in  order  to  protect  the  Industry  from  the  few 
who  might  try  to  ship  inferior  fruit  and  ruin 
this  op[x)rtunity  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
industry. 

They  recommend  amending  the  bill  by 
striking  the  word  "knowingly"  from  the  last 
sentence  of  section  6  of  the  bill  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  prove  knowledge  In  estab- 
lishing a  violation  They  also  recommend 
that  Damson -type  plums  be  excluded  as  well 
as  Italian-type  prunes  These  two  recom- 
mended Rmendment.s  are  also  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  witness  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture also  recommended  that  the  proviso 
which  authorized  the  shipment  to  fulfill  any 
contract  made  within  6  months  prior  to  the 
date    of    such    shipment    be    changed    to    2 
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months.  He  aI?o  recommended  that  the 
maximum  exemption  not  be  set  out  In  the 
law  but  be  left  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  He  also  suggests  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  require  such  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  necessary.  The  pur- 
fxjse  of  this  change  is  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  shippers  and  carriers  to  make 
such  reports  as  are  necessary  to  administer 
the  act  properly 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  the  cost  Uj  the  Government  to  admin- 
ister this  act  would  be  approximately  $7,500 
per  year. 

It  appears  that  there  Is  no  opposition  to 
this  bill  from  any  source.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Comm.ission.  in  their  letter  which 
was  hied,  recommends  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  not  be  applicable  to  carriers  under 
their  Jurisdiction;  however,  apparently  no 
difficulty  has  arisen  luider  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  that 
has  been  adnalnlstered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1933.  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  states  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  administer  without  authority  to 
hold  the  shippers  liable 


CREDITS  AGAINST  THE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAX  OP  MERGED  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr  PREAR  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1309.  H.R.  6482. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  CtiRK  A  bill  'H.R.  8482) 
relating  to  the  credits  against  the  un- 
employment tax  In  the  case  of  merged 
corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
H.R.  6482)  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  unemployment  tax  in  the 
case  of  merged  corporations,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 

(d)  Successor  Emploter. — Subject  to  the 
limits  provided  by  subsection  lai.  if— 

(1)  a  corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  successor)  acquires  properties  of  one 
or  more  other  corporations  i  each  of  which 
is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  predecessor) 
in  connection  with  a  statutory  merger  or 
consolidation  of  the  corporations  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  368 1  a  i  ( 1  >  ( A)  ) ,  and 

(2)  the  predecessor  is  not  an  employer  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  merger  or 
consolidation  took  place, 

then,  for  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
merger  or  consolidation  ttxjk  place,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  credits  allowed  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (  b  i .  the  successor  may  credit  against 
ttie  tax  Imposed  by  section  3301  for  such  year 
the  credits  which  (without  regard  to  sub- 
section (  c  I  '  would  have  been  allowable  to  the 
predecessor  under  subsections  (a»  and  ib) 
and  this  subsection  for  such  year  if  the 
predecessor  had  been  an  employer. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(di  Successor  Employer — Subject  to  the 
limits  provided  by  subsection  (c),  if — 

(1)  an  employer  acquires  during  any  cal- 
endar year  substantially  all  the  property  used 
In  a  trade  or  business  of  another  person,  or 
used  In  a  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  business 
of  such  other  person,  and  immediately  after 
the  acquisition  employs  in  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness  one   or  more  Individuals   who   immedi- 


ately prior  to  the  acquisition  were  employed 
In  the  trade  or  business  of  such  other  person, 
and 

(2'  such  other  person  is  not  an  employer 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  acquisi- 
tion takes  place. 

then,  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
acquisition  takes  place.  In  addition,  to  the 
credits  allowed  under  subsections  (a)  and 
ibi,  such  employer  may  credit  against  the 
tiix  iuiposed  by  section  3301  for  such  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  credits  which  (without 
regard  to  subsection  (cii  would  have  been 
allowable  to  such  other  person  under  sub- 
sections lai  and  (bi  and  this  subsection  for 
such  year,  if  such  other  p>erson  had  been  an 
employer,  with  respect  to  remuneration  sub- 
ject to  contributions  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  a  State  paid  by 
such  other  person  to  the  individual  or  In- 
dividuals described  in  paragraph  (1). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  credits  against 
the  unemployment  tax  in  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers." 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  this 
bill  a  short  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment; was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 


UENERAL    STATIMENT 

Tht  Federal  unemployment  tax  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  first  $3,000  of  each  employee's 
wage$  IS  levied  on  a  calendar  year  basis  upon 
employers  who  have  four  or  more  employees 
m  e.HCh  of  20  week.s  during  the  calendar  year. 
Sec  ion  3302  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle 
gran's  a  credit  against  the  Federal  unem- 
ployirent  tax  for  contributions  to  State  un- 
employment funds  and  an  additional  credit 
fir  reduction  In  such  contributions  under 
•he  experience  rating  laws  of  the  States. 
The  5  'Ml  credit  is  90  percent  of  the  Federal 
r.i.x 

Since  1950.  wages  paid  by  a  predecessor 
employer  are  deemed  to  be  paid  by  its  suc- 
cessor with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  in 
whlctt  the  successor  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness. Ordinarily  this  entitled  the  successor 
to  a  credit  against  its  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  for  State  unemployment  taxes  paid 
by  It^  predecessor  or  to  the  additional  credit 
allowtible  to  the  predecessor.  However,  the 
1950  iime!idment  made  no  provision  for  al- 
lowing the  90-percent  credit  to  the  successor 
whera  the  predecessor  is  regarded  as  em- 
ploye^ for  State  unemployment  tax  purposes 
but  njot  for  Federal  unemployment  tax  pur- 
posesj  This  comes  about  where  the  State 
has  eliminated  the  20-week  requirement  In 
Its  deifinltlon  of  employer  for  unemployment 
tax  purposes  and  a  merger,  for  example,  oc- 
curs within  the  flrst  20  weeks  of  a  calendar 
year  There  are  situations  where  the  pred- 
ece.ss<«r  is  required  to  pay  a  State  unem- 
ployn^ent  tax  for  which  no  credit  Is  allowed 
to  anyone.  This  problem  could  arise  In  one 
of  tht  19  States  which  has  abandoned  the 
20-week  test  In  the  definition  of  employer. 
or  in  tne  of  the  27  States  which  has  retained 
the  20-week  test,  but  which  alternatively  de- 
termines liability  for  unemployment  tax  on 
trie  biisis  of  employment  experience  In  the 
■  urreot  ur  preceding  year  Those  States  are 
lifted  <>s  fu!l':)Ws 

States  which  do  not  have  a  20-week  re- 
quirement in  definit>g  employer  for  unem- 
p:oynient   t.ix  purp<«es: 

Alaska,  Arkansas.  California.  Connecticut. 
Dlstrit-t  of  Columbia    Hawaii.   Idaho,   Mary- 


land. Massachusetts.  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
New  York.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rliode 
Island.  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

States  which  have  retained  the  20- week 
test  In  defining  employer  for  unemployment 
tax  purpKJses.  but  which  alternatively  base 
liability  for  tax  on  the  status  as  employer  In 
the  preceding  year: 

Alabama,  Arizona.  Delaware.  Florida.  Geor- 
gia. Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Missouri.  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jer- 
sey. North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Okla- 
homa. South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin 

Where  there  la  required  to  be  paid  Into 
the  State  unemployment  fund  an  amount 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  90  percent  credit, 
the  employer  Is  unjustly  taxed  by  the  Federal 
Government  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  corrects  this  situation  where  there  has 
been  a  statutory  merger  or  consolidation  of 
corporations  in  the  first  20  weeks  of  a  cal- 
endar year  after  1850.  However,  the  Huu«« 
bin  did  not  take  care  of  slmllHr  sltuntlons 
Involving  unincorporated  buslneMes. 

COMMITTK    AMENDMENT 

Your  committee  approves  the  Hou»e  bill 
but  feels  that  the  provision  should  apply  to 
unincorporated  businesses  as  well  as  corpora- 
tions. Consequently,  the  committee  offers 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  where 
any  employer  acquires  substantially  all  the 
property  used  in  the  trade  or  business,  or  In 
a  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  business,  of 
another  person  and  continues  to  employ 
some  or  all  of  the  employees  of  the  other 
person,  the  employer  will  be  allowed  both  the 
credit  for  unemployment  taxes  paid  to  the 
State  by  such  other  person  with  respect  to 
such  employees  and  the  additional  credit, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  other 
person  was  not  an  employer  for  purjxises  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

tTWWCTTVX    DATE 

Your  committee  has  adopted  the  effective 
date  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  Thus, 
this  amendment  will  apply  to  calendar  years 
after  1950.  Since  the  effective  date  provi- 
sion does  not  refer  to  the  period  of  limita- 
tions for  claiming  credit  or  refund,  this  pro- 
vision will  not  permit  refunds  or  credits 
where  the  calendar  year  Involved  is  closed  by 
the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 


CHANGE  IN  71TLE  OF  THE  ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COAST 
AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No    1311.  S.  3106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk  A  bill  <S  3106> 
to  change  the  title  of  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware 

The  motion  was  asjreed  to:  and  the 
bill  IS.  3106'  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  readme,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repres^entatxves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  January  19.  1942  1 5€ 
Stat.  8).  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "Assistant  Director" 
wherever  they  appear  and  sub.stltuUng  in 
lieu   thereof   the  words     Deputy  Director  " 
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Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  orders  relating  or 
referring  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  be  deemed 
to  relate  or  refer  to  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Co»«t  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  in  connection  with  this 
bill  a  short  statement. 

There  bclnc:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  explained  in  the  "Statement  of  Pur- 
pose and  Need"  for  this  proposed  legislation, 
submitted  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  appended  to  this  report.  8  3106 
Is  designed  merely  to  change  the  title  of  the 
second  in  command  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survev  fn.m  Assistant  Director  to  Dep- 
uty Director,  because  the  latter  title  is  more 
truly  definitive  of  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice. 

The  bill  would  make  no  change  in  the 
status  of  the  official  concerned,  who  would 
enjoy,  under  this  new  title  the  same  <x>tt\- 
mlssioned  rank,  pay  and  allowances,  and 
retired  status  as  now  authorized  for  the 
Assistant  Director. 

The  letter  and  statement  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  on  the  bill,  are 
printed  herewith 

Thk  Set  srrART  or  Commescs, 
Waihtng(i,n.  DC,  February  19,  1960. 
Hon    Rr  HARD  M    Nixor*. 
Prexidrnt  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.   Senate.   WuWnnpton,   DC 

DCAB  Ma  pRrsiDCNT  There  are  attached 
four  copies  of  a  pri);>osrd  bill  "To  change 
the  title  of  the  A.viisUinl  DU-ector  of  the 
C  )a8t  and  Ooodclic  .Survey  " 

There  are  also  attached  f>ur  copies  of  t 
statement  of  purpose  find  need  U>r  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that   It  would   Interpose  no  objection  to 
the  stibrnisslon  of   this  proposed  legislation. 
Si-icerely  y  •  ;i -. 

PHiLrp  A.  Kay 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


STATKUrVT   OF   Puf-POSE    AND    NSED    IN   SVPPORT 

or  THi:   Proposed    Lbcislatton   To   Change 
THE  TrrLK  or  the  Assistant  Dih.ector  or 
THE  Coast   and   Geodetic  Survkt 
The    pToposed    legislation    would    amend 
section  ft  of  the  act  of  January  19,  1942  (33 
U  3.C.  8;)2(b))   so  as  to  change  the  title  of 
the  secoad  in  charge  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  from  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Coast   and   Geodetic   Survey  to  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Coast  and  Creodetlc  Survey. 

The  ti»rm  "Assistant  Director"  to  desig- 
nate th<'  title  of  the  second  in  charge  of 
a  bureau  of  the  Government  is  not  truly 
definitive  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  as  the 
head  of  a  bureau  normally  has  several  as- 
sistants but  only  one  Is  designated  to  act 
for  him  .n  his  absence. 

The  tf-rm  "Deputy  Director"  more  appro- 
priately describes  the  duties  of  this  office 
and  conforms  with  the  general  practice  of 
most  bureaus  In  that  they  designate  the 
second  In  charge  as  Deputy. 

Wo  recommend  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
change  in  the  title  of  the  second  In  charge 
of   the   Coast   and   Geodetic  Survey. 


PROHIBITION  OF  OPERATION  IN 
THE  COASTWISE  TRADE  OP  RE- 
BUILT  VESSELS 

Mr.  mEAR  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1312  iS.  3189). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3189)  to 
further  amend  the  .shipping  laws  to  pro- 
hibit operation  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the  entire  re- 
building is  effected  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'S.  3189)  to  further  amend  the  shipping 
laws  to  prohibit  operation  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the 
entire  rrbuildniK  is  effected  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reixirted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce wiih  amendments,  on  page  3.  line 
6.  after  the  word  'contract",  to  strike  out 
"entered  into"  and  Insert  executed"; 
and  in  hne  8.  after  the  word  "than",  to 
strike  out  "six"  and  insert  "twenty- 
four",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

De  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  antl  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statc.<i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thot  the  sec- 
ond proviso  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Morlne  Act.  1020,  as  amended  (USC.  1958 
edition,  title  40,  sec.  883).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Provided  further.  Tl;at  no  vefsel 
of  more  than  five  hundred  gross  tons  which 
has  acquired  the  lawful  right  to  engage  In 
the  coastwise  trade,  by  virtue  of  having  been 
built  In  or  docuinentcd  under  the  laws  of 
the  tJnlted  St.iteR.  und  which  has  later  been 
rebuilt,  shall  have  the  rlRht  thereafter  to 
engage  In  the  coastwise  trade,  tinless  the  en- 
tire rebuilding,  including  the  construction 
of  any  major  components  of  the  hull  or 
superstructure  of  the  vessel.  Is  effected 
within  the  United  States,  Its  Territories  (not 
Including  trust  territories),  or  Its  posses- 
sions:" 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  14.  1956.  (US  C  1958  edition, 
title  46.  sec.  883a)  is  amended  to  read:  "If 
any  vessel  of  more  than  five  hundred  gross 
tons  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  last  documented  under 
such  laws,  is  rebuilt,  and  any  part  of  the 
rebuilding.  Including  the  construction  of 
major  components  of  the  hull  and  super- 
structure of  the  vessel.  Is  not  effected  within 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  i  not  In- 
cluding trust  territories)  or  its  possessions, 
a  report  of  the  circumstances  of  .'■uch  re- 
building shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  the  flrst  arrival  of  the 
vessel  thereafter  at  a  port  within  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States,  if  re- 
built outside  the  United  States,  Its  Terri- 
tories (not  Including  trust  territories),  or 
Its  possession,  or,  in  any  other  case,  up)on 
completion  of  tlie  rebuilding,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe." 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.'^ury  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the   purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  from  the 
time  of  enactment  hereof:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost 
Its  coastwise  priviloges  as  a  result  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  If  It  Is  rebuilt 
within  the  United  States.  Its  Territories 
(not  Including  trust  territories),  or  its  pos- 
sessions under  a  contract  executed  before 
such  date  of  enactment  and  If  the  work  of 
rebuilding  is  commenced  not  later  than 
twenty-four  months  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.scd. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  m  connection  with  this  bill 
a  short  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  3189.  as  reported,  would  amend  the  sec- 
ond proviso  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920  as  amended  (USC.  1958 
ed..  title  46,  sec  883),  to  require  that  any 
vesfctl  of  mure  tiian  500  grotis  tons  which  has 
acquired  the  right  to  engage  in  ilie  ooa«t*'lse 
trade  must.  LI  rebuilt,  be  rebuilt  entirely, 
including  the  c^  iiitruciion  of  any  major  com- 
ponenls  of  its  hull  or  superstructure,  within 
the  United  Siutes.  itt  terntries  ^nol  laclud- 
liig  trust  territories  I .  or  Its  posfeaslons; 
otherwise.  It  shall  not  retain  the  right  to 
engage  In  the  coastwise  trade. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  wculd  ammd  '.he  first 
sentence  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  14, 
19.^6  lUSr.  1958  ed  .  title  46.  sec  883a) 
to  require  that  If  any  vessel  of  more  than  600 
gross  tons,  documented  (or  last  documented) 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  is  rebuilt 
and  any  part  of  the  rebuilding,  Including  the 
cons Lrurticjn  of  niajor  cumpjuents  of  itt  hull 
and  .'•uperstrurture  is  n^l  done  within  the 
United  States,  Its  ttrrlVJries  'not  liicludiug 
trust  territories!,  or  lU  postessioiu.  a  report 
on  iuch  rebuilding  shall  he  niadc  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treivstiry  upon  the  first  arrival 
of  the  vessel  iiftcr  the  rebuilding,  at  a  p^^rt 
within  the  ru5tx!tns  territory  of  the  United 
Slates,  If  rebuilt  outside  the  United  State.s, 
its  territories  (not  including  uust  terri- 
tories), or  its  possessions,  or  in  any  other 
ciise  uix)n  completion  of  the  rebuilding  In 
accordance  with  such  regulatlotis  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Stction  3  of  the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act 

Section  4  would  make  the  act  effective  from 
the  time  of  enictment,  with  the  proviso  that 
no  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  its 
coastvi'ise  privileges  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  act  if  it  is  rebuilt  in  the 
United  States,  its  tcrrit^jries.  or  pfjs.-^,  ess  ions, 
under  a  contract  executed  before  such  date 
of  e-iactment  and  If  the  work  of  rebuilding 
Is  commenced  not  later  than  24  months  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

REASONS    FOB    THE    Bn.L 

Section  27  of  the  Merch.^nt  Marine  Act, 
1920.  p-s  amended,  gave  renewed  expression  to 
a  national  policy  dating  back  to  the  early 
day.=  of  the  Republic  when  it  laid  down  strict 
qualifications  as  to  ownership,  construction 
in  U.S.  shipyards,  etc  ,  regarding  vessels  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  Nation's  coastwise 
trade.  It  was  to  emphasize  and  tighten  the 
restrictions  of  the  1920  act  In  this  regard 
that,  by  act  of  July  14.  1956.  Congress  further 
pro^ided  that  any  vessel  letrally  qualified  to 
participate  in  such  domestic  trade  would  be 
deprived  of  such  right  If  It  were  rebuilt 
outside  the  United  States.  it.s  territories,  or 
posf  esslons 

Hnwever.  questions  later  arose  concerning 
the  application  of  the  1956  act,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  matt-er  of  vessel  hulls  or 
othor  vessel  sections  constructed  abroad  and 
brought  to  shipyards  in  this  country  for  use 
in  rebuilding  vessels  documented  under  U.S. 
laws.  Quened  on  this  point,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  re-'^p'^^nsible  G'>vernment  agency  In 
the  field  of  cabotage  administration,  ruled 
that  documented  vessels  thus  rebuilt  in  this 
country,  with  midsections,  etc.,  of  foreign 
con.struction.  would  not  be  considered  to 
have  been  rebuilt  foreign  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proviso  added  to  section  27  of 
the  1920  act  by  the  act  of  July  14.  1956,  and 
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thus   would  not  be   obliged    to  forfeit  their 
domestic   trade   rights 

A  foreign-built  midbody,  ui  be  towed  to 
thLs  country,  must  have  a  removable  faJse 
bow  bolted  to  it  to  facilitate  towing,  and  is 
nnt  considered  to  be  a  vessel,  the  customs 
ruling  polnta  out.  on  the  ground  that— 

This  'f.^lse  bow'  is  a  temporary  strticture 
bolted  in  place,  readily  removable,  and  re- 
usable It  forms  no  part  of  the  permanent 
structure,  and  serves  two  primary  purposes 
first,  as  a  protection  against  damage  to  the 
end  bulkhead  from  heavy  seas:  and.  second, 
to  reduce  resistance  and  to  lessen  yaw  during 
towing. 

"Upon  arrival  of  the  new  midbody  sec- 
tion •  •  •  the  false  bow  will  be  removed 
and  the  three  sections  will  be  placed  on  dry- 
dock  and  Joined  together  •  •  •  With  the 
exception  of  the  fabrication  of  the  new  mid- 
body  section,  all  of  the  constrtictlon  repair 
and  conversion  work  will  be  done  in  the 
United  Statee, 

"Under  these  facta  the  Bureau  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  foreign-built  midbody  sec- 
tion •  •  •  la  not  considered  a  vesael  since 
It  could  not  be  used  nor  was  it  intended  to 
be  used  as  such  •    •    • 

"Accordingly,  the  Bureau  is  further  of  the 
opinion  that  the  vessels,  converted  as  •  *  • 
described  above,  will  not  be  considered  to 
have  been  rebuilt  outside  the  United  Su\t*s 
within  the  meaning  of  the  second  prn-ialo 
of  section  883  title  40,  United  States  CVxle 
as  amended  The  BMre.\u  is  al.^o  of  the 
opiiiion  thai  the  vessels  will  continue  to  be 
coii.ildrred  as  vesael.^  built  within  the  United 
States  •  •  •  and  as  such  will  retain  what- 
ever coastwise  privileges  they  may  have  hnd 
bef'ire  the  rebuilding." 

Shipbuilding  ofHclttls  In  this  country 
viewed  with  Blnrm  the  Customs  ruling  per- 
mitting the  use,  without  Iobb  of  coastwise 
privileges,  of  foreign  midsections  in  the  re- 
building of  domestic  vessels.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  statute  involved,  they 
argued,  and  could  open  the  way  to  other 
even  more  damaging  possibilities 

The  "Jumbolzlng"  technique,  by  which 
new  midbodles  are  Inserted  between  the 
bow  and  stern  portions  of  older  vessels,  has 
been  applied  successfully  in  the  rebuilding 
of  a  ntunber  of  tankers  and  dry  bulk  vessels 
particularly  Over  the  past  lew  years  this 
Innovation  m  ship  conversion  practices  has 
fotmd  Increasing  popularity.  Conceivably. 
U.S.  shipbuilders  say.  It  could  reach  the 
point  where  only  a  fractional  portion  of  a 
vessel  would  be  of  domestic  construction. 
Already  there  have  been  reports  that  some 
contemplated  transactions  with  foreign  ship- 
builders would  involve,  in  addition  to  hull 
sections,  portions  of  the  vessel  superstruc- 
ture, such  as  deckhouses 

The  major  components  of  hull  or  super- 
structure cited  in  the  bill  would  certainly 
apply  to  vessel  sections  capable  of  floating 
and  being  towed  but.  in  the  context  of  S. 
3189.  your  committee  feels  that  this  inter- 
pretation should  be  e.Kpanded  to  include  any 
component  which  relates  to,  or  changes,  the 
configuration  of  the  vessel. 

In  a  memorandum  accompanying  it.s  re- 
port on  the  bill,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  noted  that  under  previous  rulings 
of  the  liepartment.  extending  back  nearly  80 
years,  the  engine  of  a  vessel  is  not  consid- 
ered a  hull  component,  nor  are  certain  other 
equipment  and  Installations,  such  as  hydro- 
foils, navigation  machinery,  etc. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  any  of  thoee  Items 
but  Is  Intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  sucii 
major  components  of  the  hull  or  superstruc- 
ture as  noted  above. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN   RETIREMENT 
PROMOTION  AUTHORITY  OP  THE 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 
Mr.   FREAR.     Mr    President,   I  move 

that  the  Senat-e  proceed  to  the  consid- 


eration of  Calendar  No  1313  (H.R. 
9084). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  A  bill  <H  R.  9084) 
CO  repeal  certain  retirement  promotion 
authority  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (HR  9084'  to  repeal  certain  retire- 
ment piomotion  authority  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  readms.  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.>-eci 

Mr  FREAR  Ml  President.  I  ask 
unaoimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  REcoro  in  connection  with  this 
bill  a   bhori   statement. 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcOrd,  as  follows: 

H  R  9084  would  repeal  the  act  of  June  6, 
1942  136  Stat  328.  33  U.S.C.  864e)  M 
amei^ded.  which  provides  that  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Coast  and  Qeodetlc  Survey 
who  have  been  spwclally  conunonded  for 
;>crr  irniance  of  duly  In  actvml  combat  prior 
'.o  Dt'cember  31.  1946,  by  the  head  of  the 
excrjtlve  department  under  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion the  duty  wufi  pfTformed  shall,  upon  re- 
tlrenient.  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list  one 
grudr  higher  than  the  grade  In  which  they 
were  serving  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

Su:h  repeal  would  be  made  retroactive  to 
November  1,  1059,  the  date  on  which  similar 
retln  ment  promotion  authority  for  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  ofncerx  was  terminated 
(Public  IJiw  86  155;  73  Stat.  337  and  338. 
approved  Aug.  11,  1959).  Authority  for 
such)  promotions  in  the  Coast  Guard  was 
ellmbiated  In  1949.  when  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  was  enacted  Into  posi- 
tive law. 

Eimctment  of  the  bill  would  thus  equal- 
ize the  treatment  accorded  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  officers  similarly  situated. 


DISPOSAL  OF  NATURAL  RUBBER 
PROM    NATIONAL    STOCKPILE 

Mr  FREAR  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
erallon  of  Calendar  No.  1315.  House  Con- 
cunent  Resolution  582. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution! 'H.  Con.  Res.  582 1  providing  under 
.section  3'ei  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Pilin.u  Act  the  express 
approval  of  the  Congress  for  the  disposal 
from  the  national  stockpile  of  approxi- 
mately 470.000  long  tons  of  natural 
rubber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current re.solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEHl.  The 
question  is  on  aereeint;  to  the  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res   582 '   was  agreed  to. 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
m  the  Record  in  connection  with  this 
resolution  a  short  statement. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

This  resolution  would  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  from  the  national 
stockpile  of  470,000  long  tons  of  natural 
rubber. 

NEED    FOR   CONGRESSIONAL    ACriON 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act  (50  use  98a{a)  )  authorizes  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  to  determine  quantities  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  that  should 
be  stockpiled  and  to  dispose  of  any  materials 
no  longer  needed  because  of  revised  determi- 
nations of  requirements. 

The  act  further  provides  that  material  in 
the  stockpile  may  not  be  disposed  of  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  Congress  except 
when  the  revised  determination  Is  because  of 
obsolescence  The  revised  determination  of 
stockpiling  objectives  for  rubber  Is  not  be- 
cause of  obsolescence:  hence  congressional 
approval  Is  required  before  the  rubber  can 
be  disposed  of 

REASON    rOR    RKVISn    OCmMINATION 

As  a  result  of  shortages  experienced  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  when  the  Japanese  took 
over  all  of  the  rubber-producing  countries 
In  the  Par  East,  natural  rubber  was  placed 
on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  list 
and  a  stockpile  objective  was  estnbllshed  In 
January  of  1945  A  substantial  stockpile 
was  accumulated  during  succeeding  years, 
when  planning  was  baaed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  oiijectlves  should  cover  requlre- 
menu  for  a  S-yeur  emergeney.  The  plan- 
ning bssli  for  stockpiling  has  since  been  re- 
duced from  a  5-  to  a  3-yeur  ixMentlal  emer- 
gency Moreover,  deveinpment  and  con- 
sumption of  synthetic  rubber  In  the  United 
States  have  progressed  to  the  point  that  the 
synthetic  prcxluct  Is  used  In  64  5  percent  of 
total  domestic  consumption.  The  prospect 
Is  that  In  a  future  emergency  the  need  for 
natural  rubber  would  be  much  less  acute 
than  was  true  In  World  War  II. 

KXQUEST   TO   CX>NCRESS 

Adoption  of  new  stockpile  objectives  for 
rubber  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  has  caused  the  rubber  now  held 
In  the  stockpile  to  be  In  excess  of  require- 
ments The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  propose  disposal  of  470,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber,  the  amount  by  which 
the  stockpile  of  rubber  exceeds  revised  ob- 
jectives. The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  urges  prompt  approval  of  the 
disposal  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1 )  At  present  there  la  a  strong  demand 
for  natural  rubber  and  the  market  Is  firm 

(2)  In  the  opinion  of  people  In  the 
rubber-consuming  Industries  It  Is  expected 
that  this  strong  demand  will  prevail  for  at 
least  several  years. 

(3)  Representatives  of  the  rubber-con- 
suming Industries  and  of  the  countries  pro- 
ducing natural  rubber  have  been  consulted 
They  agree  with  the  broad  features  of  the 
plan  and  believe  that  the  present  Is  a  propi- 
tious time  to  start. 

(4)  The  plan  provides  for  sale  over  a  pe- 
riod 04  about  9  years.  However,  the  quan- 
tity to  be  disposed  of  in  any  one  period  will 
vary  as  market  conditions  warrant. 

(5)  The  rapid  advances  that  have  been 
made  by  the  synthetic-rubber  Industry  are 
expected  to  continue  and  make  further  In- 
roads on  the  proportion  of  natural  rubber 
to  total  rubber  consumed.  In  addition,  as 
the  industry  continues  to  Increase  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  synthetics,  the  need  for 
stockpiling  of  rubber  will  decline. 

DLSPOSAL   PLAN    AND    MARKET   IMPACT 

The  basic  law  requires  that  the  disposal 
plan  and  date  of  disposition  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
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States  ajiainst  avoidable  loss  on  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  tlie  material  to  be  released  and 
the  prot«-ctlon  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  market* 

Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobiliyatlon  and  the  State  Depart- 
n»ent  have  consulted  with  representatives  of 
foreign  countries  lntere8te<l  m  'he  proposed 
dlspiifial  The  committee  whu  in!')rmed  that 
the  general  reaction  abriHid  has  been  favor- 
able on  the  whole  The  disiK>sitl  plan  i^as 
also  been  discussed  with  representatives  of 
the  domi-stic  rubber  manufacturing  Industry 

The  plan  Involves  the  dlspcjaal  of  470,000 
long  tons  over  a  period  of  about  9  years 
The  average  yearly  dlRp<«al  would  be  slightly 
more  thim  50  000  long  tons  but  the  rvJinual 
disposals  win  vary  in  accordance  with  market 
conditions  Sales  of  50,000  long  tons  per 
year  would  not  exceed  2  i  percent  of  estl- 
nxated  world  consumption  and  about  0  per- 
cent of  i-stimated  domestic  oonsumption. 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion has  established  s  graduated  »f  ale  limit- 
ing the  quantities  of  rubber  that  could  be 
disposed  of  within  certain  price  ninge* 
This  gra:luated  ncale  is  as  follows 

Maxxmum  di^pon- 
Price  rarge  (UB.  cenu  per     al  per  calfudar 
JJoulid)  ;  quarter 

Under  30 ... No  dmp<.)»ul8 

30  up  to  but  not 

inchidlng  33 ......   0,000  long  tons, 

:i3  up  to  but  not 

including  34     18,000  long  tons. 

34  up  U)  but  not 

including  30     27.000  long  tons. 

3d  anci  abov* No  limit. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
esuiblisl^ed  an  interagency  group  which  if 
the  disjosal  plan  Is  approved  will  provide 
current  advice  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  quantities  that  should  be  Roid 
from  tune  to  time  after  considering  market 
conditions.  The  committee  consists  of  rep- 
r«sei;tat  ves  from  the  Office  of  Civil  luid  De- 
fense Mobilization  the  Dei)artment«  of  Stjite 
nnd  Commerce,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration 

FISCAL     DATA 

'Hie  average  acquisition  cost  ol  natural 
rubber  f.rquired  for  the  stockpile  was  34  -j 
cents  p«  r  p<jund  The  January  1960  New 
York  spot  market  price  for  No  1  ribbed 
smoked  iheets  was  40  cents  [>er  pound  On 
the  basiJ  of  current  prlc««,  the  gross  recelpU 
to  the  United  States  from,  the  sale  of  470.000 
long  tons  would  be  more  Uian  »390  million 
for  rubber  that  cost  about  $363  million.  In 
addition,  the  Government  would  avoid  cur- 
rent COS.*  of  about  $15  million  annually  for 
warehousing  and  of  at)out  $2  5  million  an- 
nually f>r   rotation   of   the  rubber 


COOPERATIVE  UNIT  PROGRAMS  OF 
RESFARCH    and   EDUCAITON    RE- 
LATINO    TO   FISH   AND    WILDLIFE 
Mr    ITIEAR.     Mr    President,   I   move 
that  th-'  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No    1318.  S    1781 

The  FREBIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  CHitr  Clerk  A  bill  <S  1781  > 
to  provide  for  cooperative  unit  protzrams 
of  research,  education,  and  demonstra- 
tion be:ween  the  Federal  (Jovernment 
of  the  United  States,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  several  States,  and  l-erri- 
tories.  and  private  orRanizations,  and 
for  oth(  r  purposes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeiiiK  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr  :viAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
should   like   to   inquue   about   Calendar 


No  1317.  the  bill  immediately  preceding 
thLs  one  I  understand  there  is  a  re- 
quest by  a  Senator  that  the  bill  go  over, 
but  I  make  the  axmouncement  that  be- 
cause many  people  are  mterested  I  shall 
check  with  the  Senator  to  see  if  we  can- 
not maJce  a  motion  to  consider  the  bill 
at  an  early  date  The  bill  provides  for 
the  pilota'rie  requirements  on  the  whole 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  The  season  is 
now  about  to  open  The  matter  is 
urgent 

I  simply  desired  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement We  will  try  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  consider  the  bill  soon 

Mr  CHAVEZ  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  Calendar  No.  1325. 

Mr  FREAR.  I  inform  the  Senator 
that  the  bill  will  be  considered  shortly 

Mr.   CHAVEZ      I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <8 
17811  to  provide  for  cooperative  unit 
programs  of  research,  education,  and 
demonstration  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmonl  of  the  United  States,  colleges 
and  universities,  the  several  States  and 
territories,  and  private  oiganlzatlons, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  fiom  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stfti-'  and  F'oroign  Commerce  with 
iiinendment*.  to  .strike  out  all  aftei'  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  for  the  pur)><i*e  of  developing  ade- 
quate coordinated,  cooperative  research  and 
training  program*  for  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sourcen  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  auth- 
orized U)  continue  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreemeuu  with  colleges  and  universities, 
with  game  and  fVsl)  departments  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  nonprofit  organizations 
relating  to  cfK>peratlve  research  units:  Pro- 
ixded.  That  Federal  participation  in  the  <X)n- 
duct  of  such  r<x)perative  unit  programs  shall 
be  limited  t<}  the  assignment  of  Department 
of  the  Interior  technical  personnel  by  the 
SecreUiry  to  serve  at  the  respective  units,  to 
supply  for  the  use  of  the  particular  luuts' 
o{>eration3  such  equipment  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  such  purposes,  and 
the  payment  of  Incidental  expenses  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  and  employees  of  ooofx-ratlng 
agencies  assigned  to  the  unit* 

S»c.  2  There  Ls  authorized  ui  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  Ab  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  .so  a.*-  to  read: 
'A  bill  to  facilitate  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government,  colleges  and 
universities,  the  States,  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  cooperative  unit  pro- 
grams of  research  and  education  re- 
lating to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  other 
purposes  " 

M:  FREAR  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  this  bill 
a  short  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtraPOSE  or  THE   BU.L 

S.  1781,  as  amended,  would  continue  the 
authority,  now  contained  In  appropriation 
acts,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 


into  cc>operative  agreements  with  colleges 
and  universities,  game  and  fish  departments 
of  the  States  and  territories,  and  with  non- 
profit organizations  relating  to  cooperative 
research   units 

The  function  of  such  cooperative  research 
unlt-s  is  to  conduct  coordinated  research  by 
and  between  Federal.  Staje.  and  private 
agencies,  to  provide  for  training  primarily 
at  graduate  levels  in  the  fields  of  fisheries 
and  wildlife  management,  to  maintain  effec- 
tl'.'e  liaison  between  Federal.  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit  to 
more  than  one  State,  including  species  of 
Interest  to  citizens  of  States  lacking  them. 
those  of  forests,  ranges,  and  farms  that 
present  problems  common  tc>  several  States: 
and  for  other  purposes  wherein  cooperative 
actlMtles  would  offer  benefits  and  promise  of 
greater  succe*;.«  at  reduced   costs 

NlrO    roR    TKX    LEGISLATION 

8  1781  would  stabilize  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram that  has  been  in  existence  since  iy:<5 
and  presently  is  being  administered  in  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  The  co- 
operative Wildlife  research  unit  pr(.>gram, 
which  was  initiated  in  1935  grew  out  of  the 
acute  need  tor  facts  on  which  to  base  sound 
wildlife  management,  for  trained  profes- 
sion.U  man)K)wer  to  implement  research  hiul- 
lng«  and  carry  out  effective  management  pro- 
granu.  for  education  and  demonstration 
activities  lo  bring  about  improved  public 
underatandlng  and  appreciation  of  wildlife 
problemn  and  practices  and  for  tei  hnlral 
assUtancc  to  conservation  agencie* 

Tliere  presently  are  10  ccoperutlve  wildlife 
reseitrch  vinitu  located  at  land-grant  coUefros 
and  uiUverRlilcs  Each  vinit  is  supportiKl  by 
the  Bureau  of  Hport  Fisheries  and  Wildlite, 
the  respective  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment, the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
and  the  Slate  college  or  unUerslty  niene 
research  units  are  lix-ated  in  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arlyona  C<.'lorado.  Idaho.  Iowa.  ; 
Maine,  Massachusetts  Missouri  Montana, 
Ohio  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania. 
Utah,  and  Virginia. 

Nearly  :?,000  advanced  degrees  have  been 
awarded  young  men  and  women  who  have 
undi»rtaken  collegiate  study  and  training  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  whicli  have 
participated  in  unit  program  during  the  past 
25  years.  Many  of  thoee  former  students  now 
occupy  key  positions  in  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral natural  resources  agencies  and  with 
private  organizations 

Tlie  individual  units  are  administered  by 
local  coordinating  committees  which  include 
representatives  of  the  Stat<  ft.sh  and  game 
department,  the  State  college  or  university, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Spxjrt  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life A  Bureau  biologist  stationed  at  each 
unit  serves  as  the  unit  leader  and  directi-  and 
supervises  the  program  formulated  by  the 
coordinating  committee, 

Tlie  authority  for  the  unit  program  1&  con- 
tainf-d  only  in  the  annual  appropriations  acta 
and  is  not  in  specific  legislation  This  lack 
of  standing  authority  has  caused  some  In- 
stability and  insecurity  over  the  years  and 
has  resulted  in  discouraging  some  co- 
operators  from  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram to  the  degree  they  would  like  becau.se 
of  a  persistent  Impres.slon  that  the  units  are 
not  permanerit  in  nature  This  has  in- 
hlbr.ed  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
uiut    activities    in    some   areas 

Americans  now  are  hunting  and  fishing 
In  unprecedented  and  ever-expanding  num- 
bers More  than  35  million  Americans  are 
gi)i:ig  into  the  field  each  year  in  hopes  of 
cat c rung  a  fish  or  bagging  some  game.  Pro- 
vlsUn  for  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities 
In  tlie  years  t<j  come  depends  on  how  well  the 
fish  Hnd  game  resources  can  be  managed  to 
produce  a  hfrvestable  surplus  Persons  who 
would  be  trained  at  colleges  and  universities 
in    the    art    of    fish    and    game    management 
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under  the  successful  cooperatue  unit  pro- 
gram will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  sizable 
contribution  to  Improved  management  of 
those  valuable  fish  and  game  resources. 

Kr.actnient  of  this  legislation  will  benefit 
the  unit  program  which  has  been  helpfu'. 
to  the  States  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  carrying  out  its  work  in  the  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation  field 

Among  the  agencies  and  national  groups 
who  appeared  at  the  hearing  or  otherwise 
supported  S.  1781  are  the  Department  of 
AKriculture.  National  Fisheries  Institute, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  National 
Wiidhfe  Federation  and  'he  Washing'm 
Slate  Department  of  Fisheries 

COST  OF  THE  PJIOGRAM 

The  total  financial  support  of  the  respec- 
tive State  colleges  or  universities  is  about 
$18,000  per  unit  This  support  includs  fel- 
lowship stipends,  heat,  light,  electricity,  of- 
fice, library,  and  laboratory  facilities,  and 
stall  services 

Contributions  from  the  State  fish  and  game 
departments  in  terms  of  cash,  equipment, 
study  areas,  and  facilities  average  about  $12.- 
500  a  unit. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  a  pri- 
vate cooperator  In  the  unit  program  since  Its 
inception,  provides  tlOOO  annually  to  each 
unit  and  frequently  makes  additional  grants 
to  selected  graduate  students  Its  annual 
suppo.'-t  of  the  unit  program  exceeds  $20,000 
Ihe  institute  has  invested  nearly  thrpe-qu.ir- 
ters  of  a  million  dollars  of  private  funds 
In  this  program  during  the  past  25  years 

The  total  annual  budget  for  the  coopera- 
tive wildlife  research  unit  program  is  about 
$700,000,  with  about  one-quarter.  $173  000 
allotted  to  this  project  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  The  remainder 
l5  lnvest.ed  by  the  non-Federal  c<<iperators 

Of  the  Bureaus  funds  about  $164  000  Is 
spent  for  salaries  of  unit  leaders  and  $9,000 
for  expenses  Federal  support  of  the  unit 
program  averages  less  than  $11  OOaj  per  unit 
and.  at  the  present  appropriations  level 
about  $565  is  available  for  the  yearly  ex{>en8e!: 
of  each  of  the  16  unit  leaders 


TEMPORARY  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 
ON  CAPrrOL  GROUNDS 

Mr  PREAR,  Mr.  E>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  1324.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  166, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clehk  A  joint  reso- 
lution I  S.J  Res  166'  authorizmi^  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  cer- 
tain temporary  construction  work  on  the 
Capitol  ground.s  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  privately  owned 
property  adjacent  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware"' 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hrrutr  oj 
Rr-presentativ^^  of  the  United  Statri  o* 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  permit  (1)  the  performance 
within  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds 
o'  excavation,  temporary  construction,  or 
other  work,  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  national  headquarters 
bvilldlng  and  other  related  facilities  for  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  on   the  property  imme- 


diately northwest  of  the  intersection  of  Con- 
stitution Avenue  Northwest,  and  Louisiana 
Avenue  Northwest,  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and  (2 1  the  use  of  Capitol  Grounds 
property  located  west  of  the  street  curb  on 
Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest,  between  Con- 
stitU'ion  Avenue  Northwest  and  First  Street 
Northwest,  fur  purposes  of  Ingress  and  egress 
to  and  from  the  building  site  during  such 
conitruction.  No  permanent  construction 
sh.Ul  extend  within  the  United  States 
Cai)4tol  Grounds  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion 

(IS'  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  permit  the  following  Improve- 
ments of  a  p)ermanent  nature  to  be  made 
on  Capitol  Grounds  property  located  west  of 
the  street  curb  on  Louisiana  Avenue  North- 
west, between  Constitution  Avenue  North- 
west and  First  Street  Northwest: 

1 1 1  The  removal  of  the  existing  driveway 
which  provided  access  to  a  gasoline  station 
whtth  formerly  occupied  such  site;  the 
patching  of  the  existing  curb;  and  the  re- 
grading  and  sodding  of  the  area  comprising 
sucfi  driveway; 

(ii  The  extension  of  existing  sewers  and 
the  I  building  of  new  manholes  under  the 
sidewalk  along  Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest, 
between  Constitution  Avenue  Northwest  and 
First  Street  Northwest,  to  accommodate  serv- 
ice laterals  from  the  proposed  new  building, 
and;  the  installation  of  necessary  laterals; 

()l  The  installation  of  service  laterals 
frorti  existing  g.is  and  water  mains  located 
on  Capitol  Grounds  property  located  at 
Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest,  between  Con- 
stitution Avenue  Northwest  and  First  Street 
Northwest, 

(4  I  The  removal  and  replacement  of  exist- 
ing sidewalks  located  on  Capitol  Grounds 
property  at  Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest,  be- 
tween Constitution  Avenue  Northwest  and 
Plrjt  Street  Northwest; 

(6t  The  planting  of  seven  additional  trees 
between  street  curb  and  new  sidewalk  along 
Lotjlslana  Avenue  Northwest,  between  Con- 
stlfAitlon  Avenue  Northwest  and  First  Street 
Northwest,  such  trees  to  be  selected  by  the 
Arrh:''ect  of  the  Capitol: 

(6'  The  regradlng  and  resoddlng  of  the 
rernaining  area,   and 

(V)  The  plugging  and  filling  of  a  portion 
of  the  abandoned  brick  arch  sewer  located 
at  Uhe  northeast  corner  of  the  proposed  new 
building 

Sfcc  2  The  United  States  shall  not  Incur 
any  expense  or  liability  whatsoever,  under 
or  by  reason  of  this  Joint  resolution,  or  be 
Habile  under  any  claim  of  any  nature  or  kind 
that  may  arise  from  anything  that  may  be 
connected  with  or  grow  out  of  this  resolu- 
tloij 

Stc,  3.  No  work  shall  be  performed  within 
the!  Capitol  Grounds  pursuant  to  this  Joint 
resolution  until  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  have  been  furnished  with  such  as- 
surances as  he  may  deem  necessary  that  all 
.irets  within  such  grounds,  disturbed  by 
rea»on  of  such  construction,  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution, 
be  restored  to  their  original  condition  with- 
out expense  to  the  United  States;  and  all 
work  within  the  Capitol  Grounds  herein  au- 
thorized shall  be  performed  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

.'^Ec  4  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  as  conveying  to  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  any  right,  title,  or  In- 
terest In  or  to  any  of  the  temporary  or 
permanent  improvements  made  by  it  within 
the  Capitol  Grounds  pursuant  to  this  Joint 
resiiiution. 

Mr  FREAR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE    RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  per- 
mit temporary  excavation,  construction,  and 
other  work  within  the  area  under  his  Juris- 
diction, in  connection  with  construction  of 
an  office  building  on  privately  owned  prop- 
erty adjacent  thereto,  and  certain  permanent 
construction  within  such  grounds,  including 
removal  of  an  existing  driveway,  patching 
the  existing  curb,  extending  existing  sewers, 
building  new  manholes,  connections  to  exist- 
ing utilities,  removal  and  replacement  of 
existing  sidewalks,  and  planting  additional 
trees,  all  excavations  to  bo  replaced  and  the 
surfaces  completely  restured  and  resodded 
upon  completion  of  the  work. 

GE>rERAL    STATEMENT 

The  International  Brotherhood  uf  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America  are  In  the 
process  of  erecting  a  national  headquarters 
building  on  property  Inrunedlately  northwest 
of  the  Intersection  of  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.  and  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  building  is  to  l>e  of 
monumental  construction,  with  the  exterior 
composed  of  white  Georgia  marble  with 
miscellaneous  granite  trim  and  terrace  pav- 
ing When  completed,  the  building  will  cost 
about  $5  million  and  will  be  located  on 
property  costing  almost  $2  million 

The  owners  desire  U)  construct  a  tem- 
f>orary  fence  and  provide  planting  boxes  lor 
shrubbery  adjacent  to  the  property  line  along 
Louisiana  Avenue,  and  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  construction  it  will  be  necessary 
to  encroach  temporarily  on  Capitol  Grounds 
property  alor^  the  Louisiana  Avenue  prop- 
erty line.  It  Is  also  desired  to  connect  to  and 
make  use  of  existing  utilities  located  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  When  completed,  these 
utilities  will  be  hidden  from  view;  however, 
their  Installation  will  require  demolition  of 
existing  sidewalks  in  some  instances,  which 
will  be  replaced  after  completion  of  the 
utility  connections  The  owners  also  desire 
to  further  Improve  the  appearance  of  the 
property  by  planting  additional  trees  and 
Installing  new   sod  adjacent   thereto. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  grant  au- 
thority for  excavation,  temporary  construc- 
tion, or  other  work  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  national  head- 
quarters building,  and  for  permanent  con- 
struction necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
building,  without  marring  the  t)eauty  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds  in  any  manner  The  bill 
provides  that  any  areas  disturbed  will  be 
restored  to  their  original  condition,  slde- 
w.-ilks  will  be  replaced.  Including  curbs  and 
an  existing  driveway,  and  additional  trees 
planted  between  the  street  curb  and  new 
sidewalk  along  Louisiana  Avenue  between 
Constitution  Avenue  and  First  Street  NW 

Tlie  bin  further  provides  that  all  work 
shall  be  performed  satisfactory  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  and  relieves  the  United 
states  of  any  claim,  exf>en8e.  or  liability  of 
any  kind  arising  from  the  profxjsed  work. 
It  Is  specified  that  the  resolution  conveys  no 
right,  title,  or  interest  In  or  to  any  of  the 
temporary  or  permanent  Improvements  made 
within  the  Capitol  Grounds  to  the  owners. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  n(j  objec- 
tion to  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


RELATIONS  WITH   INDIA 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  I  am 
more  than  ordinarily  pleased  at  the  con- 
tinued evidence  of  friendly  association 
between  the  United  States  and  India,  as 
signified  by  the  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment that  has  been  signed  between  these 
two  great  nations  today. 
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It  was  my  honor  to  be  the  US  Ambas- 
sador to  India  at  the  time  of  Uie  negotia- 
tion of  the  first  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment with  India,  which  was  signed  later. 
That  fi  st  agreement  provided  financing 
for  agricultural  imports  from  the  United 
States  :n  the  value  of  some  $360  million, 
and  it  included  .subsuintial  amounts  of 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  dair>' 
producu. 

This  new  agreement,  which  is  the  fifth 
under  I^ublic  Law  480  to  be  sipned  with 
India,   jwarfs  the  others  in  magnitude. 

Under  the  agreements  since  1956,  an 
impi-e&'ive  volume  of  products  has  been 
moving  from  U.S.  faiTns  to  Indian  con- 
sumers In  value,  the  total  comes  to 
nearly  %l  billion.  I  know  from  my  own 
obsei-vation,  that  the.se  products  have 
been  arrlvmg  at  a  most  auspicious  time. 
The  Indian  people  have  been  confronted 
both  by  scarce  supplies  of  agricultural 
products  and  by  rising  prices  for  those 
that  were  available.  The  almost  con- 
tinuous flow  of  farm  commodities 
from  the  United  States  has  had 
tangible  and  salutary  effects.  Most  im- 
portant, it  contributes  to  the  effort  of 
India  t  J  increase  food  supplies  for  their 
own  people  second,  the  very  existence  of 
larger  quantities  of  food  in  the  market 
has  been  an  aid  in  controlling  inflation. 

A  third  imF>ortant  factor  is  its  contri- 
bution to  India's  longer  term  progress  in 
econorric  development  The  rupees  we 
receive  from  sales  of  our  farm  products 
to  India  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram are  being  u.sed  for  the  greater  part 
to  help  finance  India's  development  proj- 
ects. The.se  projects  include,  among 
others,  irrigation,  power,  education,  and 
health.  Such  projects  spell  a  new  and 
brighter  future  for  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce  of  the  new  Indian  nation. 

I  knciw  from  my  owTi  experiences  while 
serving  in  India  that  its  Government  and 
Its  people  are  .seeking  W  achieve,  a^ 
rapidly  as  possible,  an  economic  inde- 
pendence that  i.s  comparable  with  their 
new  po  itical  independence.  The  helping 
hand  that  we  are  able  to  extend  through 
our  special  export  programs  is  not 
grasfKHl  by  the  Indians  as  a  means  of 
getting  something  easily  Quite  the  con- 
trary. They  are  an  independent  and 
energetic  people  who  are  working  hard 
at  getting  their  own  house  m  order.  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  they  have  associated 
themse.ves  with  us  in  these  agreements. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Ambassador 
Bunker  has  played  a  leading  part  In 
bringing  about  this  agreement.  In  fact, 
under  his  leadership  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  India  have  been  pro- 
gressively bettered. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Eisenhower's 
tumultuous  reception  when  he  visited 
India  last  December  not  only  served  to 
build  further  good  relations,  but  was  an 
indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  and  our  Nation  are  held  by  the  people 
and  Grovernment  of  India. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  of  history.  Our 
future  depends  on  the  survival  in  the 
world  cf  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  This  spirit  is  strong  today 
among  the  425  million  r>eople  of  India, 
as  It  is  m  our  country. 

It  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  strength 
to  knov  that  the  United  States  and  India 


have  many  goals  in  common,  and  are 
making  progress  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  the  statement  by  the  President 
on  May  4.  1960,  the  statement  by  S.  K. 
Patil,  Minister  of  Pood  and  Agriculture 
of  India;  and  a  fact  sheet  showing  In- 
dia's  participation    in   Public   Law  480. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  Preshjent 

This  is  a  ceremony,  Mr.  Ambassador  and 
Minister  Patil,  In  which  I  am  both  honored 
and  delighted  to  participate. 

The  agreement  that  we  have  Just  signed 
is  a  practical  application  of  the  term  "food 
for  jjeace." 

In  a  world  marked  too  often  by  fears 
and  distrust,  it  warms  my  heart  to  take 
part  In  an  event  which  is  the  product  of 
mutual  respect  and  ever-growing  friendship. 

When  I  was  in  your  country  last  De- 
cember. I  caught  the  spirit  of  progress  that 
abounds  in  the  new  India.  What  we  can 
do  to  lend  encouragement,  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  we  are  most  happy  to  do. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  day — it  was 
E>eccmber  11th — when  I  was  in  New  Delhi  at 
the  o{>enlng  of  the  great  World  Agriculture 
Fair  I  recall  the  words  of  your  Prime  Min- 
ister. Mr  Nehru,  when  he  said  that  "in  this 
world  today,  the  call  is  for  ever  greater  co- 
operation between  Individuals,  between 
groups,  between  nations." 

When  Mr.  Nehru  spoke  of  cooperation,  he 
was  speaking  of  true  cooperation.  Joint  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  the  common  good.  What 
we  are  observing  here  t'Xiay  Is  the  signing 
of  a  cooperative  agreement,  freely  entered 
into  by  each  nation,  pledged  by  each  of  us  as 
equal   partners  In   the  world   community 

This  Is  the  fifth  and  by  far  the  largest  of 
such  agreements  entered  into  by  our  two 
nations.  By  terms  of  these  agreements.  587 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  22  million  bags 
of  rice,  to  be  paid  In  rupees,  will  be  moved 
to  India  over  a  4-year  period  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  this  means  of  sharing  our 
abundance. 

India  Is  going  forward  with  a  zeal  and 
determination  that  commands  our  unre- 
served admiration  and  respect.  Its  people 
are  successfully  embarked  on  the  road  to 
Improved  economic  well  being  in  freedom. 

The  food  that  we  make  available  under 
our  special  prc>grams  today  will  be  reflected 
in  India's  accelerated  progress  tomorrow. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  "food  for  peace." 


Statkment  by  S  K  PATn..  Ministeh  of  Food 
AND  Agriculture  or  India 

Mr  President,  I  find  It  very  difficult  to 
express  my  feelings  adequately  on  this  oc- 
casion. Your  generous  sentiments  toward 
my  country  will  touch  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people  as  they  have  toviched 
mine.  A  few  months  ago  when  you  visited 
India  you  evinced  your  deep  concern  that 
human  beings  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
should  suffer  from  hunger  and  want  while 
there  is  more  than  plenty  elsewhere.  You 
proclaimed  your  intention  and  the  inten- 
tion of  your  country  to  further  the  well- 
being  of  the  less  fortunate  peoples  by  shar- 
ing your  abundance  with  them.  That  this 
agreement  should  have  given  a  concrete 
.shape  to  your  appeal  for  using  food  for 
peace  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
us  all 

This  agreement  is  probably  unique  in  its 
range  and  dimensions,  but  it  Is  perhaps  even 
more  significant  in  its  concept.  For  a  coun- 
try as  large  as  ours  with  a  jx>pulatlon  of 
owT  400  million  people  and  with  a  history 
of  recurrent  food  shortages,  a  national  food 
reserve  is  of  paramount  Importance.  This 
agreement    enables    us    to   build   such    a   re- 


j;  .-,..  Freed  from  the  anxiety  of  food  short- 
;.7fj  we  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  our 
efloi  t«  and  energies  to  the  all  round  develop- 
ment of  our  country. 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  signal  honor  to  my 
country  and  an  indication  of  your  abiding 
interest  In  her  progress  that  you  have  your- 
self set  your  hand  to  this  historic  agree- 
ment. 


Fact  SHtrr:  India's  Participation  in  PvfBLic 
Law  480 

The  new  title  I.  Public  Law  480  agreement 
will  help  India  meet  Its  wheat  lmf>ort  re- 
quirements for  consumption  and  Its  wheat 
and  rice  requirements  for  stockpiling  for  a 
period  of  4  years  It  finances  $965  million 
viorth  of  wheat.  $116  miillon  worth  of  rice, 
and  expected  U.S.  ocean  transportation  costs 
of  $195  million  for  a  total  export  market 
value  of  $1,276  million.  In  quantities  this 
involves  587  million  bushels  of  wheat  ( ap- 
proximately 16  million  metric  tons  i  and  22 
million  bags  of  rice  (approximately  1  million 
metric  tons) . 

The  agreement  is  part  of  the  President's 
food-for-peace  program,  aimed  at  matching 
the  agricultural  abundance  of  the  United 
States  with  the  needs  of  friendly  nations 
abroad. 

One-fourth  of  the  agreed  amount,  or  $319 
million,  will  be  made  available  at  once  to 
finance  the  first  ye.ar's  shipments  of  147 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  5.5  million 
bags  of  rice  The  rate  and  manner  In  which 
the  remaining  quantities  will  be  shipped 
will  be  agreed  upon  by  t,he  governments 
after  Janu.^ry  1.  1961 

Of  the  rupees  to  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  payment  for  the  commodi- 
ties, about  85  percent  will  be  made  available 
lo  the  Government  of  India  for  econom.ic 
de\elopnient  projects  (one-half  as  loans  and 
one-half  as  grants).  Five  percent  will  be 
made  available  for  loans  to  United  States 
and  Indian  private  business  firms;  the  re- 
mainder will  be  used  to  pay  US  expenses 
abroad  and  to  finance  other  US  agency  pro- 
grams. Including  development  of  foreign 
markets   lor   US    agricultural    products 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  single  title  I 
tran.«(:)Ctlon  negotiated  since  the  Public  Law 
480  program  was  established  in  1954  The 
largest  previous  agreement  was  negotiated  in 
Au^-ust  1956  with  India  ( it.s  first  agreement) 
in  the  amount  of  $362  million. 

The  current  agreement  Is  the  first  to  cover 
4  years'  requirements  of  any  participant. 
Previously  3-year  agreements  were  sltrned 
with  India.  Brazil.  Colombia,  and  Peru  and 
2-year  agreements  with  Pakistan  and  Indo- 
nesia Title  I  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries in  Asia  are  financing  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  nearly  $400  million  to  Pakistan.  $150 
million  to  Indonesia,  and  about  $76  million 
to  Burma.  Ceylon,  and  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  first  agreement  designed  to 
establish  substantial  stockpiles  of  reserves. 
It  will  provide  India  with  4  million  metric 
ton?  of  wheat  and  1  million  metric  tons  of 
rice  over  the  4-year  period  for  reserve  stocks 
purposes  Previous  agreement.s  allowed  some 
increase  in  working  stocks  but  did  not  pro- 
vide opporttinlty  to  build  up  sizable  re- 
serves  for   emergency   purposes. 

BENEFITS    TO    INDIA 

The  current  agreement  is  the  fifth  title  I. 
Public  Law  480  program  to  be  signed  with 
India.  These  programs  help  India  In  several 
ways. 

First,  they  Increase  the  supply  of  food 
grains  to  the  Indian  people  above  what  other- 
wist    could    be   obtained    commercially. 

Second,  the  expanded  supply  of  food  erains 
enable  India  to  combat  inflationary  pres- 
sures arising  from  limited  domestic  produc- 
tion and  growing  consumer  demand 

Third,  the  bulk  of  the  rupee  funds  gener- 
a»eci  returns  to  India  as  loans  and  grants  for 
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Investment.  thereby  finaucially  aiding 
India  s  development,  mcludlng  such  essen- 
tials AS  power  development,  IxrlgaUon,  and 
ir.d  us  trial  projects. 

Fourth,  the  implementation  of  this  agree- 
ment will  enable  the  Government  of  India 
to  devote  Its  energies  and  resources  toward 
expanding  iLs  f  jod  production 

In  total,  the  Public  Law  480  supplies  from 
the  United  States  help  India  to  strengthen 
its  internal  economy,  stabilize  its  political 
life,  and  boost  its  upward  progress. 

PREVIOUS    AGREEMENTS 

Previous  title  I.  Public  Law  480  agreements 
with  India  total  nearly  -ti  billlm  in  value. 
These  agreements  include  400  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  lappro-ximately  10  9  million 
metric  tons).  15  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains  (approximately  375,000  metric  tons), 
9  million  bags  of  rice.  600.000  bales  of  cotton, 
6  miUi  )n  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  40  million 
pounds  of  dairy  products.  They  have  pro- 
vided 9  4  million  tons  of  grain  out  of  total 
Indian  Imports  of  12  1  million  tons  during 
the  past  3' ^   years. 

Deliveries  under  the  last  preceding  agree- 
ment are  expected  to  be  completed  within 
the  next  few  months,  and  shipments  will 
then  start  under  the  new  agreement  India 
Imported  120  million  bushels  of  wheat  under 
title  I  last  year,  shipments  for  the  current 
year  may  exceed  that  quantity. 

L'nder  prevuus  agreements,  more  than 
$500  million  in  rupees  is  being  loaned  bock 
to  India  for  economic  development  projects. 
An  additional  $200  million  is  being  granted 
for  similar  project-s,  $90  million  is  available 
for  loans  to  private  business  firms,  and 
$150  million  is  available  for  the  payment  of 
U.S.  expenses  and  for  programs  of  U.S  agen- 
cies, including  agricultural  market  develop- 
ment. 

LNDU  S    FOOD    Srr'-ATION 

India's  food  situation  is  marked  by  (a) 
chronic  shortage  due  to  insufficient  domestic 
production,  (bi  need  f.)r  even  larger  sup- 
plies as  the  population  expands  and  living 
standards  improve,  and  ( c  i    rising  prices. 

India  recognizes  the  urgency  of  expand- 
ing Its  imported  food  supply  but  Is  reluctant 
to  use  limited  foreign  exchange  earnings 
far  such  purpose.  Ambitious  to  get  ahead 
with  economic  development.  India  has  a  na- 
ti  jnal  policy  of  using  its  foreign  exchange 
earnings  largely  to  buy  capital  goods  re- 
quired In  carrying  out  Its  development  plans. 
Were  it  to  sfJend  its  foreign  exchange  on  food 
instead,  economic  development  would  be 
slewed  accordingly. 

Currently.  India  has  a  deficit  of  4  million 
tons  of  fxxl  grains  annually.  Population 
growth,  plus  improving  diets,  add  an  addi- 
tional 3 '2  million  tons  of  food  grains  to  the 
annual  demand.  The  Indian  Government 
IS  hopeful  that  through  its  third  5-year  plan. 
U?  go  into  effect  In  March  1961,  It  will  be  able 
to  expand  domeetlc  agricultural  production 
substantially. 

One  of  the  mam  problems  India  is  facing 
is  unstable  prices.  The  national  reserve  of 
5  million  tons,  made  up  of  wheat  and  rice, 
should  prove  beneficial  in  comb<itlng  In- 
flationary pressures  caused  by  fofid  short.'^ges 
and  uneven  distribution  of  food   supplies. 

INDIA'S    5-YEAR    PLANS 

India's  second  5-year  plan,  now  in  its 
closing  phases,  concentrated  Investment  in 
tMavy  indu.stry.  transportation,  and  power. 
Agricultural  production  targets  called  for 
an  increase  of  17  percent,  and  It  Is  expected 
that  by  1961  food  grain  production  will  rise  to 
75  million  tons. 

The  third  5-year  plan,  which  Is  still  on  the 
drnwing  board,  strongly  emphasizes  agricul- 
ture The  Indians  realize  that  to  provide 
their  fast-growing  population  with  a  better 
diet,  annual  food  grain  production  will  have 
to  increase  to  around  100  million  tons  dur- 
ing this  period. 


The  third  plan  calls  for  an  annual  Increase 
In  agricultural  production  of  5  7  percent, 
com]  >ared  with  the  average  of  2  8  percent  In 
the  1  Irst  plan,  and  4  percent  anticipated  for 
the  second  plan 

Tl^e  third  plan  is  designed  to  raise  na- 
tional income  30  percent  Because  of  pop- 
ulation growth,  this  would  mean  only  12V2 
percent  rise  in  per  capita  Income. 

Tl-je  total  third  plan  outlay  will  be  approx- 
lmat|ely  $23  billion;  of  this.  $14  7  billion  will 
be  14  the  form  of  Government  expenditures 
and  i$8  4  billion  in  the  form  of  private  In- 
vestments Almost  $2  1  billion  of  Govern- 
ment financing  has  been  allocated  for  agrl- 
culti^re,  compared  with  $743  million  In  the 
first  plan  and  $1,136  million  in  the  second 
plani  (These  figures  do  not  tell  the  full 
storj  for  agriculture,  since  heavy  expendl- 
ttiret  also  are  being  made  for  such  projects 
as  Irrigation  works  and  fertilizer  plants  that 
contribute  directly  to  agriculture  t 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENTS 

Rupees  obtained  by  the  United  States 
through  sales  of  US  farm  products  to  India 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  are  ear- 
marked In  large  part  for  loans  and  grants 
in  support  of  Indian  economic  development 
projects.  Pour  current  examples  of  such 
use  are: 


Electric  power;  India  has  Just  announced 
plans  to  build  a  250.000-kllowatt  thermal 
electric  plant  In  the  Damodar  Valley  near 
Calcutta,  the  approximately  $73  million  of 
financing  coming  In  greater  part  from  Public 
Law  480  currencies,  the  remainder  through 
the  US  Development  Loan  Fund  The  plant 
will  be  the  largest  of  Its  type  In  India.  It  is 
expected  to  begin  oi>eration  by  the  end 
of  1962. 

Education:  Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural 
University,  a  new  state  agricultural  school 
patterned  after  US  land -grant  colleges  and 
universities.  Is  scheduled  to  open  In  July  at 
Its  new  Bite  near  Rudrapur.  The  University 
of  Illinois,  through  the  US  technical  as- 
sistance program,  Is  advising  on  plans  and 
organization  Currencies  from  Public  Law 
480  are  helping  to  meet  construction  costs. 

Health  Malaria  U  well  on  Its  way  to  being 
eradicated  In  India.  The  United  States  has 
been  assisting  actively,  with  some  of  the 
funds  coming  from  Public  Law  480. 

Cr?dlt:  Businessmen  In  India  often  en- 
counter dlfllculty  In  obtaining  medium-  and 
long-term  financing  for  Industrial  expansion 
Rupee  availability  through  the  Public  Law 
480  program  Is  helping  Indian  banking  In- 
stitutions to  meet  these  nee<ls. 


In  dlv. 


Commodity  composition  of  Itlle   I,   Puhlic  Lnic  480,  agrfements  xignnl  xrith  thr 
United  States  and  shipments  from  August  19.56  through  Afarch  1960 


Commodity 


Whpa; bushels 

CornT    - «lo. 


OrairilsorfhaiBS <lo — 

Rice.; hundredwelifht.. 

rott<j|i bales.. 

Tobacco poonds.. 

N"onf4t  flry  mlllt ....do.... 

Total  market  value 

Ovearl  transportation 


Total. 


Amount 
MitboriMd 


$868.0 

13.7 

4  0 

4«.» 

87  0 

6.4 

S.« 


R23  4 
1.S3.7 


Qoanttty 


Tkoum%4» 

3f«,400 

10,e2n 

8.833 

8,909 

fiOO 

«,S70 

46, 790 


A  meant 
•hipp«l 


$644.0 
B.B 
4.0 
$11 
&&1 
«.B 
S.5 


6M.9 


Quantity 


33I.27H 
7,««) 
3.833 

(.Ml 

STS 

«,074 

iS.710 


Tndi*  — Plau'^ed  w^e^  of  rurrenry  proceeds 
f^am.  title  I,  Public  Law  480.  agreements 
signed  u-ith  the  United  States  through 
March  1960 


Curreno'  u.<* 


Amount 

(thoti>ian(1 

doQars 

eqoiTS- 

lent) 


TxMoi  to  Qnanoe  ecoooinlc  development 
l>ro  ect.i  .. .. 

Ciran  s  to  Quance  economic  dpvelopment 
pro  ects  

Loan:  to  private  United  States  and  Indian 
fim  a  to  flnaiioe  business  development 

rayttent  of  I'.S.  expenses   

Flnaqclng  T  S.  agency  programs 

Total     - 


524,653 

I9R,040 

03.O8S 
M,870 
50,851 


> 967, 603 


I  DtfTer^  from  total  value  nhown  In  TOmmodity  oom- 
poRltltn  table  due  to  purrha.so  8uthorU,«»tlon  transac- 
tion<  fin'l  ocean  freight  UUTerential  for  which  no  rupee 

cJi|«>,-4:,-  .11. ■  re'iuiri-'J. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CUSTOMS 
AND  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  Pi-e.s:dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1325,  House 
bill  10045. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  (H.R. 
10045'  to  ajnend  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  provide  better   facilities  for  the 


enforcement  of  the  ciistoms  and  immi- 
gration laws,"  to  increase  tlic  amounts 
authorized  to  be  expended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  !.•;  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follou's: 

The  purpose  of  HR  10O45  Is  to  Increase 
the  existing  llmltatloris  on  the  amount  of 
funds  which  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  facilities  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  and  Immigration  laws 
where  suitable  facilities  are  not  available, 
from  $30,000  and  $60,000  to  $40  000  and  $80.- 
000.  respectively. 

CENraAL    STATXHKNT 

The  existing  law  provides  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
sheds,  and  ofnce  quarters,  Including  living 
quarters  for  officers  where  none  are  other- 
wise available,  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  customs  and  immlgrathin  laws  along  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 

The  total  am^.unt  expended  for  the  use  of 
one  department.  Including  the  criet  of  the 
site.  Is  now  liniit*^d  to  $30,000.  :uid  where 
the  facilities  are  provided  for  the  Joint  use 
of  the  Customs  Bureau  and  Immigration  and 
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Naturalization  Service,  the  combined  cost  Is 
limited  to  $60,000  for  any  one  project. 

The  original  law  enacted  In  1930  contained 
a  $8,000  limitation.  $3,000  for  each  service 
The  law  was  amended  in  1940  Increasing  the 
limitation  to  $5,000  and  $10,000,  In  1951  to 
$15,000  and  $30,000,  and  In  1956  to  the  pres- 
ent $30,000  and  $60,000. 

^^^c  legislation  was  requested  by  the  De- 
parimeiit  of  the  Treasury  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  the  present  authorization  of  ex- 
penditures for  obtaining  sites  and  erection 
of  buildings  for  oflBce  and  living  quarters  for 
personnel  of  the  Customs  Bureau  and  Im- 
migation  Service  along  our  borders  is  in- 
adequate. Three  contracts  have  been  award- 
ed under  the  present  authority  In  each 
Instance,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  many 
necessary  and  desirable  feattires  from  the 
buildings  to  bring  the  bids  within  the 
authorized  monetary  limitations.  Bids  for 
the  complete  facilities  as  originally  desired 
ranged  up  to  $80,000.  TTils  was  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  buildings  along  the 
northern  border 

The  Customs  Bureau  and  Immigration 
Service  plan  a  rather  extensive  building  pro- 
gram along  our  borders  for  the  next  few 
years,  particularly  on  the  Canadian  Ixirder 
It  will  be  difficult  to  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities In  these  colder  areas  within  the  pres- 
ent limitations. 

Ttie  Treasury  Department  advises  that 
each  project  will  be  carefully  examined  to 
assure  that  only  the  essential  facilities  re- 
quired at  particular  locations  will  be  pro- 
vided, particularly  housing  for  living  quar- 
ters, where  existing  housing  may  be  avail- 
able within  commuting  distance  of  the  sta- 
tions. 

COMMrTTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  U  aware  of  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  many  of  our  border  sta- 
tions and  the  urgent  need  for  their  im- 
provement. It  realizes  that  construction 
cost*  have  Increased  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  that  recent  bids  for  coiistructlon  of  cer- 
tain of  these  facilities  have  exceeded  the 
monetary  authorizations.  The  conunittee 
therefore  believes  that  this  legislation  Is 
highly  desirable  and  recommends  Its  enact- 
ment 

AGCNCT    COMMr>fTS 

Tlie  Department  of  the  TYeasury  has  re- 
quested the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  has  endorsed 
it. 


the  south.  C  Street  NW.  on  the  north,  and 
from  17th  Street  to  19th  Street  NW  as  the 
■Plaza  of  the  Americas  " 

Within  these  two  blocks  are  concentrated 
a  number  of  monuments  to  Inter-Amencan 
friendship  and  cooperation.  On  the  corner 
of  17th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue 
stands  the  magnificent  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  seat  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  center  of  many  of  the 
dramas  that  have  highlighted  the  American 
Republics'  70-year  efforts  to  attain  peace 
and  Justice  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  cooperative  endeavors.  Behind  the 
Pan  American  Union  Building  stands  the 
new  Pan  American  Administration  Building 
which  houses  the  secretariat  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States. 

Also  within  this  area  are  statues  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  great  liberator  of  the  northern  states 
Of  South  America,  and  Jose  Artlgas,  the  na- 
tional hero  of  Uruguay. 

This  legislation  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  Pan  American  Liaison  Committee  of 
Women's  Organlratlons,  which  Is  engaged  In 
effectively  furth?ring  Inter-Amerlcan  under- 
standing and  good  will. 

A  letter  dated  April  18,  1960.  addressed  to 
Hon.  Alan  Bible,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia,  reporting  on  H.R. 
11415,  Is  set  forth  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  for  repxyrt  HJl.  11415,  86th 
Congress,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  'Plaza  of  the  Americas.'  The  portion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  afTected  by  the 
bill  Includes  the  area  located  between  Con- 
stitution Avenue  and  C  Street  NW  and  be- 
tween l»th  and  17th  streets  NW.  This  area 
contains  three  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  statues  to  the 
memory  of  Simon  Bolivar  and  Gen  Joee 
ArtlgJiS. 

"The  Commissioners  believe  that  the 
designation  of  the  described  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  'Plaza  of  the 
Americas'  Is  appropriate  and  desirable  and 
accordingly  they  recommend  the  enactment 
of  the  bin." 


PLAZA  OP  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr  FRF^R  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calender  No  1326,  House 
bill  11415 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Lkgislative  Clerk.  A  bill  '  H  R. 
11415)  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
a  portion  of  the  Di.'^trict  of  Columbia  as 
the  "Plaza  of  the  Americas." 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER  I  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

There  bcinK  no  oblecMon.  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed 

Mr  FREAR  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpxise  of  this  bill  Is  to  designate  an 
area    bounded    by    Constitution    Avenue    on 
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PAYMENT      OF      CERTAIN      CLAIMS 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1327.  Senate 
bill  3072 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infoi-mation 
of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3072»  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  effect  the  pa.vment  of  certain 
claims  apainst  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  l5  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  full 
and  final  settlement  of  the  following  claims 
t^alnst  tlie  United  States; 

(a)  Claims  of  the  Government  of  Israel 
In  the  sum  of  NF45,274.25  ($9,190  87)  on  be- 
half of  Izhaq  Cohen  and  In  the  sum  of 
Nree.sas  12  ($7426  17)  on  behair  of  Jacob 
Kashl,  arising  as  a  consequence  of  Injxiries 


sustained  by  Izhaq  Cohen  and  Jacob  Kashl 
in  an  aut(imobile  accident  which  occvirred  at 
Paris.  France,  on  AprU  22,  1956,  Involving  a 
Go\ernment-owned  vehicle  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  at  Paris; 

(b)  Claim  of  the  Government  of  France  In 
the  .•:um  of  NF16.454  69  ($3,340.28)  on  behalf 
of  Marie  Kerardy  arising  as  a  consequence  of 
Injuries  sustfllned  by  Marie  Kerardy  In  an 
automobile  accident  which  occurred  at  Parts, 
Prance,  on  January  13.  1954,  Involving  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicle  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Paris 

In  a!!.  $19,957.12.  to)zet.her  with  such  ad- 
ditional sums  due  to  Increases  In  rates  of  ex- 
change as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  claims 
In  the  foreign  currency  specified. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  a,sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PORPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

S.  3072  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  full 
and  final  settlement  of  (1)  claims  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  l:i  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $16,616.84  on  behalf  of  two  of  Its 
nationals,  and  (2)  a  claim  of  the  Government 
of  France  In  the  sum  of  approximately 
$3,340  28  on  behalf  of  a  claim  of  one  of  its 
nationals  The  bill  authorizes  and  direct* 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tr-jasury  to  make  a  total 
paymf-nt  of  approxiniateiy  $19,957  12,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  suir^  due  to  in- 
creases m  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  claims  in  the  foreign  cur- 
rency specified  (French  francs) . 

BACKGr:OUND 

These  two  claims  arose  as  a  result  of  in- 
Jiu-les  sustained  In  tw3  separate  automobile 
accident*  involving  Embassy  vehicles  oper- 
ated by  l.:>ca!  employees  of  the  U  ?  E^:ibassy 
in  Paris  Under  section  2  of  Public  Law  886. 
84th  Congress  (S.  2569).  70  Stat  890.  ap- 
proved August  1,  1956.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
when  funds  are  appropriated  therefor,  may 
pay  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  authorized  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  section  2672,  as 
amended,  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  when  such  clainis  arise  In  foreign  coun- 
tries in  connection  with  Department  of  State 
operations  abroad.  Section  2672  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  settle  any  claim  for 
money  damages  of  $2,500  or  less  against  the 
United  Stfites  "for  injury  or  loss  of  property 
or  personal  injury  or  death  caused  by  the 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any 
employee  of  the  Government  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment, 
under  circumstances  where  the  United  States, 
if  a  private  p>ersc)n.  would  be  liable  to  the 
claimant  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  act  or  omission  ocouned." 

Since  the  amount  of  the  claims  in  ques- 
tion exceed  the  $2,500  limitation  contained 
in  section  2672  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  there  is  no  existing  legislative  author- 
ity for  their  settlement  Accordingly,  legisla- 
tion was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  a  letter  to  the  Vice  President  of  January 
29.  1960.  For  the  Information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Ite  accompanying  report 
are  set  forth  t)elow. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Senator  Fulbeight  by  request,  introduced 
S.  3072  In  the  Senate  on  February  19.  1960. 
and  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  On  April  12.  1960.  the 
committee  received  public  testimony  on  the 
bill  from  rcpresenUtives  of  the  Department 
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of  State  and  the  Treasury  Etepartment.  The 
committee  considered  8.  3072  In  executive 
sesalon  on  April  19.  1960.  and  ordered  It  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate. 

CONCLtTDDIG    COMMENTS 

The  accidents  on  which  the  claims  con- 
tained in  S.  3072  are  baaed  were  Investigated 
by  the  Paris  police  and  were  determined  to 
have  been  caused  as  a  result  of  the  negligent 
operation  of  the  vehicles  by  local  em.ployees 
of  the  U.S.  Kmbaasy  In  Paris.  As  the  above 
report  points  out.  the  employees  were  driv- 
ing the  Embassy  vehicles  "in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  Department  of  State  activi- 
ties." In  addition,  the  US.  Embassy  in  Paris 
has  investigated  and  verified  the  amounts 
claimed  by  the  Governments  of  Israel  and 
Prance  on  bebalf  of  their  nationals,  and  the 
Department  of  State  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  fair  and  reasonable  and  should  be 
paid.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
believes  that  these  are  legitimate  claims  of 
foreign  nationals  for  which  the  US  Govern- 
ment Is  responsible,  and  recommends  that 
S  3072  be  enacted  by  the  Senate 


SOFIA  SKOLOPOULON 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No,  1290.  Senate 
bUl  2765. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Lbgislativt  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2765 )  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Skolopoulon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  in 
line  5.  after  the  name  "Sofia",  to  strike 
out  "Skolopoulon"  and  insert  "Skolo- 
poulos '.  and  in  line  8.  after  the  name 
•Sofia",  to  strike  out  "Skolopoulon"  and 
insert  "Skolor>oulos",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the 
minor  child.  Sofia  Skolopoulos.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natiiral-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  William  Sykas, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  Sofia  Skolo- 
poulos  shall  not  by  virtue  of  such  parentage 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Skolo- 
poulos." 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pvmposx  or  the  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  grant  to  the  minor  child  to  be  adopted 
by  citizen*  of  the  United  States  the  status 
of  a  nonquota  Immigrant  which  Ls  the  status 
normally   enjoyed   by   alien    minor   children 


of  U.S.  cltlssens.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  corr*ct  the  spelling  of  the  beneflciary's 
name. 

STATEMENT    OF    PACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  10-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Gieece  who  presently 
resides  there  with  her  parents  and  two  other 
childrea.  Her  father,  the  brother  of  the 
prospective  adoptive  mother,  had  his  feet 
frozen  while  serving  in  the  Greek.  Army  In 
the  war  with  Albania,  and  while  he  is  em- 
ployed as  a  mechanic,  he  Is  unable  to  prop- 
erly support  his  family.  The  beneflciary's 
parents  have  agreed  to  the  adoption  The 
prospective  adoptive  parents  presently  reside 
in  Mont;peller,  Vt,.  and  information  is  to  the 
effect  tb.it  they  are  financially  able  to  sup- 
port hef. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  FREAR  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1267.  Senate 
bill  2131  I  merely  wi.sh  to  make  this 
bill  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  <S. 
2131  '  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Saftey 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  May  25.  1954.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Commitiee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  LEGIS- 
LATION AND  OTHER  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  have  read  the  message  de- 
livered to  Congress  by  the  President 
yesterday. 

On  page  6  of  the  White  House  release 
the  President  said : 

Area  redevelopment  legislation  also  needs 
priority  attention.  I  have  long  urged  leg- 
islation authorizing  loans  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  areas  afflicted  with  long- 
term,  substantial  unemployment  resulting 
from  tecshnologlcal  changes.  The  purpose  Is 
to  diversify  these  economies  and  thereby 
create  new  sources  of  private  employment. 
With  Important  local  efforts  to  provide  new 
Jobs  alrtady  underway.  Federal  help  must 
be  of  a  kind  that  strengthens  and  supple- 
ments rather  than  displaces  or  discourages 
those  efforts. 

One  look  at  the  record  will  spell  the 
truth  in  the  administration's  position 
on  area  redevelopment.  In  1958.  Sen- 
ate bill  3683  was  passed  by  this  body. 
The  date  of  its  approval  was  May  13. 
On  August  15,  1958.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives gave  its  approval  to  S  .3683. 
West  Virgrinians.  Kentuckians,  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  and  thousands  of  citizens 
across  the  country  looked  forward  to 
needed  funds  for  the  development  of 
new  industry.  On  September  6.  how- 
ever, their  hopes  were  dashed  when 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  bill. 


What  was  his  reason?  "Unsound." 
he  said.  Another  excu.se  was  that  there 
was  too  much  emphasis  on  tiie  Federal 
Government  s  role.  He  added  that,  un- 
der this  bill,  moneys  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  temporarily  distressed  areas — 
this  not  being  sound,  he  could  not  see 
lit  to  aUow  the  measure  to  pass  his  desk. 

As  one  of  my  constituents  told  me  at 
the  time  of  the  veto,  "it  cost  money,  so 
the  President  vetoed  it.  as  usual," 

It  is  irritating  when  the  President 
says  let  us  not  be  politically  motivated 
during  this  .se.ssion  of  Congress  and  then 
in  the  very  message  stre.s5ing  this  point, 
he  makes  the  statement  that  area  re- 
development legislation  also  needs  pri- 
ority attention.  If  this  statement  is  not 
of  political  motivation.  I  know  not  what 
that  phrase  means.  Congress  passed  an 
area  redevelopment  bill:  the  President 
vetoed  it.  Now  he  .says  we  need  it.  Is 
this  not  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the  hand 
of  Esau? 

The  President  says  in  yesterdays 
message: 

The  only  Way  thl.s  difficult  problem  can  be 
sensibly  solved  Is  through  healthy  Govern- 
ment-community cooperation  that  creates 
self-sustaining  local  economies 

He  preceded  those  remarks  with  tlus 
statement: 

I  think  it  is  basic  that  we  reject  the  var- 
ious schemes  that  would  perpetuate  insecu- 
rity by  making  distressed  areas  dependent 
upon  the  uncertainties  of  continued  Federal 
subsidies,  or  that  would  pour  Federal  dollars 
Into  areas  where  distress  hiis  been  tempo- 
rary and  which  are  competent  to  meet  their 
problems  themselves 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  area  re- 
development bill  to  "pour  Federal  dol- 
lars into  areas  where  dlstre.ss  ha.s  been 
temporary  and  which  are  competent  to 
meet  their  problems  themselves.'  I 
think  this  statement  is  a  good  example 
of  the  gobbledyj;ook  which  has  been  so 
handy   for   the   present   administration 

Areas  competent  to  meet  the  problems 
without  aid  would,  naturally,  not  qualify 
for  aid  under  the  measure:  however. 
those  areas  with  chronic  unemployment 
problems  receiving  such  aid  would  ulti- 
mately boost  themselves  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  competent  to  meet 
their  problems. 

The  President  said: 

The  people  who  need  this  help  are  hope- 
fully looking  for  truly  constructive  action 
this  session. 

Mr  President,  they  were  looking  for 
constructive  action  4  years  ago  The 
President  himself  said  in  his  Economic 
Report  for  1956: 

The  fate  of  distressed  communities  is  a 
matter  of  national  a«  well  as  local  concern 

In  1956— that  was  the  date  of  the 
President  s  statement — yet,  2  years  later 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill  which  would 
have  helped  those  distre.s.sed  communi- 
ties to  which  he  previously  referred. 
And  then  in  May  of  1960  President 
Eisenhower  attempts  to  charge  Congress 
with  the  re.spr.nsibility  of  getting  to  his 
desk  an  area  redevelopment  bUl. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  the 
need  for  such  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation is  paramount,  but  obviously  a  Fed- 
eral program  amounting  to  $53  million. 
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such  as  the  President  suggests,  would  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  which 
have  become  greater  with  the  passing  of 
Lime 

The  President  stanchly  defends 
spending  for  foreign  aid.  but  he  uses  the 
tongue-in-cheek  approacli  when  It 
comes  to  legislation  deahng  with  area 
redevelopment,  coal  research,  and  aid  to 
education. 

On  May  2  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  approved,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  25, 
a  foreign  aid  autlionzation  bill  ol  $4,125 
million.  Pre&ident  Eisenhower  is  warn- 
inK  the  pubhc  that  any  cut  in  his  foreign 
aid  bill,  set  at  $4,175  million,  would  be 
calamitous. 

He  has  said  that  any  substantial  cut 
in  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
would  be  a  defeat  for  America  and  the 
free  world. 

I  am  for  an  effective  mutual  security 
program,  but  I  hnd  it  difficult  to  agree 
with  the  President. 

I  quote  from  a  recent  piece  of  corn  - 
spondence  from  Congre:>^man  Otto  Pass- 
man: 

Many  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
funds  are  not  carried  In  the  mutual  security 
bill  The  aggregate  not  In  the  bill  exceeds 
the  amount  carried  In  the  bill. 

The  correspondence  continues: 
The  total  forrtgn  aid  cost.  Including  inter- 
est on  what  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away, 
now  exceeds  110  billion  annually. 

Mr  Piesidont.  on  the  basis  of  Con- 
gi-essman  Passman's  f^Kures.  a  man  so 
extremely  astute  in  expenses  involving 
foreit^n  aid,  I  believe  the  President  is  cry- 
ing wolf 

I  must  agree  with  those  who  say  the 
trouble  with  our  foreign  aid  program  Ls 
too  much  money,  not  too  bttle. 

I  consider  it  of  most  importance,  and 
there  arc  thousands  of  taxpayers  who 
a^ree.  that  this  Nation  should  lofik  more 
closely  at  its  foieier.  aid  proLTiun  This 
country  is  benefactor  to  60  to  70  foreign 
countries  while  thousands  of  American 
citizens  are  out  of  work  and  are  saddled 
with  a  greater  national  debt  than  the 
total  debt  of  all  other  countries  com- 
bined 

The  President  referred  to  the  need  for 
research  assistance  to  the  coal  industry. 
As  with  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  the 
President  has  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  offer  that  assistance  but  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  do  .so 

In  19.S9.  a  bill  'H  R  6596-  was  offered 
which  would  have  created  a  Coal  Re- 
search and  Development  Commission. 
H  R  6596  wa.^  pa.-^sed  by  the  House  June 
12.  1959.  It  was  amended  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  28.  1959.  After  a 
series  of  conferences  it  was  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  After  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  the  President 
pocket  vetoed  the  bill. 

I  said  then,  and  I  shall  repeat  it  now. 
the  President's  action  was  not  only  un- 
wise but  also  unfair  The  bill  wa.^  on 
his  desk  for  nearly  a  week  t)efore  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  yet  he  pave 
no  indication  that  he  was  displea.sed 
with  the  bill. 

Obviously  Uie  people  wanted  the  coal 
research  bill  It  had  pa.ssed  both 
Houses  by  comfortable  margins;  yet,  the 


President  used  a  pocket  veto  to  thwart 
the  desires  of  those  knowing  full  well  the 
need  for  such  legislation. 

Here  again,  however,  the  President 
charges  Congress  to  present  to  him  a  bill 
providing  research  assistance  to  the  coal 
industry  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
do  just  that — as  we  did  in  the  past — and 
I  hope  that  the  President's  advisers  will 
urge  him  to  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  the  efforts  of 
the  President  to  tell  the  Congress  to 
eschew  politics  when,  in  actuality,  the 
message  of  the  President  is  most  political. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  B'VTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  there  is  a  problem  confront- 
ing us  at  this  time  which,  from  the  nu- 
merous letters  I  have  received,  indicates 
clearly  that  a  solution  and  remedy  are 
necessaiT. 

Somehow,  some  way.  in  spite  of  all  of 
the  study  given  by  the  Congress,  in  spite 
of  all  the  wisdom  of  our  judiciary,  there 
has  been  created  a  situation  where  the 
affairs  and  the  government  of  some  labor 
organizations  are  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  our  Federal  statutes  as  enacted 
by  Congress,  while  other  labor  organiza- 
tions are  subjected  to  the  control  and 
governed  directly  by  Federal  courts.  The 
result  can  only  lead  to  costly  legal  en- 
tanglements and  confusion, 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  this  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion, that  this  dual  regulation  of  certain 
aspects  of  labor  organizations,  by  both 
Congress  and  the  judiciar>-.  should  exist. 

Accordingly,  it  is  good  to  take  notice 
that  within  the  past  few  days  legislation 
has  been  introduced  with  the  intention  of 
bringinr;  about  a  clarification  of  this 
dual  Jurisdiction  I  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject In  urging  early  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  Such  hearings 
would  determine  whether  or  not  the  ne- 
cessity exists  for  any  additional  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject 


SACHIKO  KATO 


Mr  PREAR  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No  1287,  Senate  bill 
2369 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  staU'd  by  title  for  the  infoi-mation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clefk  A  bill  iS 
2369  >   for  the  relief  of  Sachiko  Kato 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2.  line  5,  after  the  word  "of",  to  in- 
sert "sectiohs  242  and  243  of',  so  as- to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arner;ca  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  erf  the  Immigration  and  Na- 


tionaJlty  Act,  Sachiko  Kato,  the  fiancee  of 
Marcel  F  Hoppe.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temjxjran,'  \'lsltor  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  if  the  administrative  authori- 
ties find  il)  that  the  said  Sachiko  Kato  Ls 
coming  to  the  Unit.ed  States  with  a  bona 
fide  Intention  of  being  marrl°d  to  the  said 
Marcel  F.  Hoppe.  and  (2)  that  sJie  is  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  Immigration  and 
Natioualuy  .^ct  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  three  nv.'r.ths  after  the  entry 
of  the  .'said  Sachiko  Kato.  she  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242  and  243  of  the  Ininiigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  marriage 
between  the  at>ovc-named  persons  shall  occur 
within  three  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
said  Sachiko  Kato.  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  tiie 
Siud  Sachiko  Kato  as  of  the  date  of  the  pay- 
ment by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
lor  a  thud  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tJie  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  fiancee  of  a  U.S  citizen  to  enter 
the  United  States  for  the  purix>se  of  mar- 
riage If  the  marriage  occurs  within  3 
months  after  the  beneficiary's  entry  Into 
the  United  States,  the  bill  provides  that 
her  status  may  be  adjusted  to  that  of  a  law- 
ful permanent  resident.  The  amendment  is 
technical 

STATIMtNT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  26-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Japan  who  presently 
resides  In  that  country  She  Is  engaged  to 
marry  M.ircel  Frederick  Hoppe.  a  US  citizen, 
who  became  acquainted  with  the  beneficiary 
while  emplwyed  m  Japan  by  an  American 
engineering  company.  Mr.  Hoppe  is  pres- 
ently self-employed  as  a  consulting  engineer 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  JU- 
DICIARY FROM  FURTHER  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  SENATE  BILL  2391  — 
INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
RESOLUTION 

On  mouon  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  174)  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2391 ' 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and  to  provide  further  means  for  secur- 
ing and  protecting  the  right  to  vote,  was 
ordered    to    be    indefinitely    postponed. 
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DESIRABILITY  OF  HOLDING  AN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES — INDEFINITE 
POSTPONEMENT  OP  RESOLUTON 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  169)  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  holding  an  international  expo- 
sition In  the  United  States,  was  ordered 
to  be  Indefinitely  postponed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  a  discussion 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  concerning  Senate  Res- 
olution 285.  If  the  minority  attaches 
will  notify  him,  perhaps  another  quonmi 
call  can  be  avoided.  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  him.  If  he  Is  available,  to  see  if 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  can  be 
arranged  In  the  matter. 


RAYMOND  THOMASON.  JR. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1347. 
S.  2778.  which  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished     minority     leculer      [Mr. 

DiRXSSN]. 

The  PRESIDXNO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  L«oiaLATrvi  Clerk  A  bill  (S. 
2776 )  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  Thom- 
ason,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  line  7.  after  the  word  "States", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  no 
natural  parent  of  Raymond  Thomason. 
Junior,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t^e  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled _  That,  for 
the  purpcwes  of  sections  101(a)  (27i  (A)  and 
206  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Raymond  Thomason. 
Junior,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natiiral-born  alien  child  of  Mr,  and  Bdrs 
Raymond  ThcMnaaon.  citizens  of  the  United 
State*:  Provided.  That  no  natural  parent  of 
Raymond  Thomason,  Junior,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ELECTION  CHARGES 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  to  consider  Calendar  No. 
1200,  Senate  Resolution  285,  under  the 
following  conditions:  That  10  minutes 
be  allotted  to  each  side,  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams  I  and  the  majority  leader : 
and  that  then  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  motion  to  refer  the  resolution  to 
committee. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  before  a  vote  Is  taken,  I  will  sungest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  preparatory 
to  having  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATivi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
<3.  Res.  285  >  to  authorize  an  Investiga- 
tion of  certain  election  charges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas'^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute.  The  dls- 
tinguialhed  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  a  general  statement  concerning 
the  Intent  of  the  resolution.  The  reso- 
lution has  not  been  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee. I  think  It  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  very  able,  wise. 
and  judicious  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  since  it  in- 
volves a  Member  of  the  other  body 
Under  the  comity  which  exists  between 
the  tT»o  bodies,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  not  act  upon  the  resolution  unless 
or  until  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  given  it  proper  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  quonim  call 
not  be  charged  to  either  side.  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  rescind  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  before  the  call  is  con- 
cluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair ' .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  CHIEN  CHEN  CHI 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1343,  Senate  bill  2939.  with- 
out hating  the  time  required  therefor 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side  in  connection  with  the  further  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1200.  Senate 
Resolution  285. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection':'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Senate  bill  2939  will  be  stated  by  title, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2939)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chien  Chen 
Chi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent,  this  mea.sure  is  brought  up  at  tha 
request  of  our  beloved  friend,  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr  Wiley  1 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the 
beneficiary  to  adjust  his  status  to  that  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  and  to 
permit  his  vlfe  and  children  to  enter  the 
United  States  as  nonquota  immigrants  to 
Join  him. 

In  view  of  the  great  humanitarian 
qualities  of  our  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  act  unanimously  upon  his  request. 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  following 
the  extremely  kind  statement  which  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Texas,  has  made, 
nothing  better  or  finer  could  be  said 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

Tlie  bill  iS  2939  >  was  ordered  to  b« 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.'<entatttes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  for 
the  purposes  of  section  0  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  11,  1957  (71  Stat  839 1. 
Doctor  Chlen  Chen  Chi,  who  was  physically 
present  within  the  United  St*tes  on  July  1, 
1957.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  an  approved  visa  petition 
for  Immigrant  status  under  section  203 
(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  aied  on  hU  behalf  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 11.  1957 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SANTO  SCARDINA 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  at  this  time  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No  1348,  Senate  bill  2799,  for 
the  relief  of  Santo  Scardina.  This  is 
another  bill  in  which  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  senior  Senator  frcMn  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Wiley  1  is  Interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  <  S  2799 ) 
for  the  relief  of  Santo  Scardina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to :  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mitt<  e  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"Act  '.  to  insert  "Prnrided.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking. 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
depo.iited  as  prescribed  by  .section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  N'aiionaliiy  Act.", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rtpresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer  ca  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  pHrugraph  (4) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Santo  Scardina  may  be 
Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  atlmlltfd  to 
the  I'nlted  Stales  for  permanent  residence 
If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  Hdmlsslble 
undei  the  provisions  of  such  Act  Provided, 
Thiit  H  nultttblp  and  proper  bund  or  under- 
takUu  approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  a«  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  I  rjimlgrHlloii  antl  NalhJiiHllty  Act.  This 
Act  thall  apply  "nly  to  Krounds  for  exclu- 
»ion  under  such  pHrntjraph  Icmiwn  to  the 
Secretary  of  stute  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ))rlor  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

The  amendmtiu  wa.s  at.; reed  to. 

Mi  .  JOH.VSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimou.>;  con>onl  U>  have 
prinled  at  Ihi.s  point  in  the  RrcoRD  a 
siatpment  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd.  as  follows: 

Th-  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  afDlcted  with  a  mental  defect 
in  behalf  of  the  son  of  a  US  citizen.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  to  provide  for  the 
poetliig  of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public  charge. 

STATTTMENT  OF   FACTS 

Thi'  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  37-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Italy,  who  presently 
resld«-8  in  Palermo  where  he  Is  employed  as  a 
tailor  His  father  Is  a  naturalized  citizen, 
having  entered  the  United  States  In  1922 
His  mother  was  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence on  January  2.  1949  A  married  sister 
and  ;i  brother  also  reside  in  the  United 
Statej  He  has  an  approved  fourth  prefer- 
ence petition  and  appears  to  be  eligible  for 
a  nor  quota  visa  under  Public  Lftw  86-363. 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been  found  in- 
eligible because  of  his  mental  condition 
He  was  stricken  with  meningitis  at  the  age  of 
3  and  that  resulted  In  his  deaf-mute  condi- 
tion. Information  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  ptogressed  nicely  in  his  schooling  and  is 
doing  good  work  in  his  profession. 

Th.'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  2799 »  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, T  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

'■-NVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  ELEC- 
TION CHARGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res  285'  to  author- 
ize an  investigation  of  certain  election 
charges. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa,s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  question  of  afireeing  to  my 
motion  to  refer  Senate  Resolution  285, 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  (Mr.  Williams  1,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufTlcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  circumstances,  I 
suppose  we  sliall  now  have  to  proceed  to 
debate  this  question 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  this  icsolutlon  was  submitted 
on  March  8,  and  it  was  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  on  March  11. 

The  purpase  of  the  resolution  is  to 
authorize  an  investigation  of  certain  ser- 
ious charges  which  appeared  m  the  press 
as  of  that  time,  wherein  both  political 
parties  were  charted  with  election  Ir- 
reuularlties.  These  chai-ges  appeared  In 
the  Wa.shlnuton  Post  on  March  4,  March 
5,  and  March  7,  in  three  articles.  I  felt 
that  the  charges  were  so  serious  that 
they  could  not  be  overlooked. 

If  these  chai-ges  are  time,  not  only  do 
they  represent  a  flagrant  violation  of  our 
existing  election  laws  but  also  they 
would  represent  a  new  low  in  politics. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  spent  weeks 
debatmg  the  n^zht  of  every  American  to 
vote,  certainly  Congress  can  give  some 
time  insuring  that  this  right,  once  given, 
is  not  abused. 

In  these  articles,  there  are  two  very 
serious  charges: 

First,  there  is  the  chai-ge  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  prosecute 
an  alleged  income-tax  violation  was  be- 
ing decided  not  uix>n  the  merits  of  the 
case  but  rather  upon  the  willingness  of 
a  tiixpayer  to  change  his  political  party 
affiliation. 

Second,  there  are  charges  that  re- 
sponsible men  offered,  and  that  the  per- 
son accepted,  payments  of  $50,000  to 
$100,000  in  return  for  his  political  sup- 
p>ort  to  certain  candidates  m  the  1956 
and  1958  elections. 

Both  the  offering  and  the  accepting  of 
bribes  for  political  support  are  viola- 
tions of  our  existing  laws:  it  is  likewise 
a  violation  of  our  laws  for  any  decision 
regarding  the  prosecution  of  a  tax  case 
to  be  made  contingent  upon  political 
support. 

In  submitting  the  resolution  at  that 
time.  I  emphasized  that  I  was  not  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  either  the  ac- 
curacy or  the  inaccuracy  of  the  charges. 
I  merely  pointed  out  that  the  charges 
had  been  made  and  that  In  view  of  their 
serious  natuie  they  could  not  be  ignored. 


If  they  are  true,  the  giiilt  of  those  re- 
sponsible should  be  established  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

If  not  true,  then  those  against  whom 
the  charges  are  made  are  entitled  to  a 
complete  retraction,  and  those  who  made 
and  those  who  printed  the  charges 
should  be  held  responsible. 

Since  this  Congress  reconvened  in 
January,  the  Senate  spent  nearly  3 
weeks  debating  and  passing  Senate  bill 
2436,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to 
guarantee  cleaner  elections. 

For  3  weeks  we  held  long  and  some- 
times continuous  sessions  in  debating 
the  merits  of  a  bill,  one  purpose  of  which 
is  to  guaiantee  to  every  American  citi- 
ion  the  right  to  vote. 

Yet  we  now  have  before  us  a  serious 
charge  that  the  voting  rights  of  the 
.same  people  about  whom  the  Justice  De- 
liarinient  and  the  Congress  are  express- 
ing .so  much  concern  may  have  been 
bought  and  .sold  In  wholesale  lots  during 
ih{'  recent  elections. 

Here  is  a  cliance  for  the  Senate  to 
dtnionstrate  the  sincerity  of  Its  Inter- 
est both  in  cleaner  elections  and  In  tlie 
\oting  rights  of  American  citizens. 

The  resolution  was  sent  to  the  desk 
under  the  usual  parliamentary'  proce- 
dure of  the  Senate,  and  it  Is  now  pend- 
ing on  the  Senate  Calendar.  A  few  mo- 
ments ago  upon  a  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  it  was  made  the  pending 
bu.siness  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  now  going  to  make  an- 
other motion  to  send  It  to  the  commlt- 
lec,  which  action  If  approved  means  the 
defeat  of  this  resolution.  Those  who 
support  my  position  that  these  charges 
should  be  investigated  should  vote 
against  the  motion  to  commit. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  In  favor  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  re- 
fer the  resolution  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  because  I 
ihink  tlie  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to 
{•onduct  an  investigation  on  these  very 
5-erious  charges.  However,  if  his  motion 
is  modified  by  including  a  provision  that 
the  committee  be  instructed  to  report 
the  resolution  to  the  Senate  within  10 
days,  or  30  days,  or  even  by  June  10  in  or- 
der to  give  the  Senate  time  to  act  on 
the  resolution  at  this  session  then  I  will 
support  it.  If  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  agreed  to  without  such 
a  modification;  that  is.  if  the  resolution 
is  jast  sent  back  to  the  committee  with- 
out instinictions,  then  the  resolution  is  as 
good  as  dead.  It  could  remain  in  the 
committee  indefinitely  and  could  be 
buried  there  so  that  the  Senate  would 
never  hear  of  it  again.  This  is  our  only 
chance  to  vote  for  an  investigation  of 
these  charges. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  to  which  I 
have  referred  and  which  include  these 
charges  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Washington  Post.   Mar.   4,   1960) 

Powell    Prosecltion    Delay    Strange 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

One  of  the  weird  Ironies  of  the  civil  rights 

battle   is   the  paradoxical  friendship  of   the 
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Civil  rights  author.  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  with  the  civil  rights  bitter- 
ender from  Mississippi.  Senator  Jim  East- 
land.    Believe  It  or  not,  they  are  quite  cozy. 

Furthermore.  Eastland,  who  occupies  the 
potent  position  of  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  protected  his 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  from  any  Sen- 
ate investigation  of  his  Justice  Department. 

One  of  the  strange  operations  inside  the 
Justice  Departm.ent  which  other  Senators 
would  like  to  investigate  is  the  reported 
protection  of  New  York's  most  spectacular 
Consrressman.  Adam  Clayton  Powill,  of 
Harlem,  in  regard  to  income-tax  evasion. 
Po^vKLL  saw  t-wo  of  his  secretaries  convicted 
and  a  third  Indicted.  That  was  about  5 
years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  mysterious 
delays  regarding  the  Congressman's  own  in- 
come-tax case.  It  has  dragged  on  for 
months.  Finally,  almost  3  years  after  his 
secretaries  got  into  trouble.  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Thomas  A.  Bolan,  in  New  York,  In 
chaxge  of  the  Powell  grand  Jury,  let  It  be 
known  that  on  March  18,  1957,  he  had  re- 
ceived w<Mtl  from  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington  to  abandon  the  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation. 

Bolan  was  further  asked  to  write  a  letter 
to  Attorney  General  Rogers — the  friend  of 
"Big  Jim"  E.4aTLAVD — advising  him  that  the 
case  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury — 
which  meant  a  compromise  with  no  prose- 
cution. This  Bolan  refused  to  do,  and  a 
runaway   grand   Jury   subsequently   indicted 

POWKLi-. 

THi  INSmE  STORT 

But  what  Senators  would  like  to  know 
is  what  happened  inside  the  White  House  to 
delay  Powell's  prosecution  for  what  is  now 
approximately  5  years.  Since  E.\stlant)'s 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  won't  investi- 
gate, this  column  can  now  reveal  the  story. 

During  Ikes  1956  reelection  campaign,  the 
handsome  Harlem  Congressman,  long  a 
Democrat,  wrote  Vice  President  Nixoj*  that 
he  might  switch  to  the  Republicans.  As  a 
result.  Max  Rabb,  secretary  to  the  Elsen- 
hower Cabinet,  went  to  New  York,  and  ar- 
ranged to  bring  Powell  to  the  White  House, 
where  with  much  flashing  of  photo  bulbs.  It 
was  announced  that  Powell  was  now  for  Ike. 
He   urged   all  Negro  Democrats  to  switch. 

Inside  the  White  Hoiise.  and  before  the 
press  conference,  the  terms  of  Powell's 
deal,  were  worked  out  with  Sherman  Adams, 
Rabb  and  Charley  Willis,  the  former  White 
House  assistant  and  son-in-law  of  Harvey 
Firestone. 

Powell  produced  a  list  of  his  outstanding 
financial  obligations  Including  the  estimated 
cost  of  his  own  reelection,  totaling  $60,000, 
which  he  said  he  wanted  paid  in  advance. 
In  addition  he  wanted  other  expenses  paid, 
including  a  room  at  the  Waldorf  and  an 
apartment  in  the  Mlddletowne  Hotel  on  East 
48th  Street,  next  to  the  swank  Eden  Roc 
Club. 

Finally  Powell  took  up  with  .Adams  and 
Rabb  his  Income  tax  problems.  It  would 
look  very  bed,  he  said.  If  he  was  Indicted 
during  the  campaign.  So  Adams  agreed 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  view  to  having  the  grand 
Jury  proceedings  dismissed. 

The  Congressman  tried  to  drive  a  further 
bargain  and  asked  that  his  secretary,  Acy 
Lennon,  be  let  off  However,  since  Lennon 
was  already  Indicted,  this  was  considered 
t(-K)  risky. 

Ike's  aids  also  agreed  to  retain  counsel  for 
PowEu,  and  to  pay  his  counsel  fees  inune- 
dlAtely.     They  engaged  Boris  Berkowltz. 

SEALXO    AN^D    OELIVEiLKS 

All  this  was  firmly  sealed  and  agreed  upon 
before  the  mercurial  Congressman  from 
Harlem  went  in  to  see  President  Eisenhower 
and  announce  his  dramatic  switch  to  the 
Republicans. 


Thereafter  headquarters  for  Powell's 
switch-tNegroes-to-Ike  drive  were  set  up  in 
th^  Hotel  Marguery,  270  Park  Avenne.  in 
mldtown  Manhattan.  Charley  WilUs  was 
pl;ice<l  In  charge  of  raising  a  budget  of  $100.- 
00«),  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Republican 
National  Com.mittee, 

Life  for  the  swltch-Negroes-to-Ike  drive, 
however,  was  not  easy.  About  this  time. 
Hazel  Scott,  the  Negro  singer  who  had 
m.irrled  Powell,  was  threatening  divorce  and 
intimating  that  she  would  name  various  girls 
as  corespondents,  some  from  well-known 
white  Camllies. 

Berkowltz  was  Immediately  sent  Into  ac- 
tion. He  arranged  a  settlement  and  Hazel 
Sont  *ent  to  live  In  Paris  until  the  elec- 
tion was  over. 

PowSLLS  OOP  campaign  managers 
brcathad  easier  and  proceeded  to  staj^e  an 
open  house  at  committee  headquarters.  It 
wa.5  a  mad  opening-  typically  Adam  Pow- 
CLt — featuring  an  Interracial  set  of  so-called 
m'"<lels  to  act  as  hostesses. 

That's  Just  part  of  the  story  of  how  the 
Congretsman  from  Harlem  went  to  bat  for 
the  Republicans  in  return — supposedly — for 
fa\orai3le  income  tax  treatment. 

[From   the  Washington   Post,   Mar.   5.    1960] 

D«Sapio  Ovtdids  GOP  WriH  Powell 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

New  York. — When  Acy  Lennon,  assistant 
to  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of 
Ha.-lem,  went  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
Daabury  for  tax  evasion,  he  weighed  325 
pounds.  When  he  came  out  of  Danbury  In 
the  fan  of  1958  he  weighed  only  250  poxmds. 
HlF  clotaies  didnt  fit. 

Ho  during  a  visit  to  Carmine  De.Sapk>,  boss 
of  Tammany  Hall,  Acy  was  handed  $1,000  by 
DeSapio  to  buy  some  new  clotiies.  The  two 
also  talked  politics,  especially  the  question 
of  whether  the  handsome  Harlem  Congress- 
man who  had  bolted  the  Democrats  for 
Elsenhower  and  Nixon,  would  return  to  the 
fo'.l  and  support  Gov  Averell  Harrlman  In 
his  hot  race  against  Nelson  Rockefeller 

The  election  looked  very  close  and  the 
Nei^o  tote  was  needed  So  after  consider- 
able conversation.  Acy  reported  back  to  Con- 
gressman Powell  that  Tammany  would 
pay  him  $100000 — $50,000  down  and  $100  a 
week  o7er  a  10-year  period — If  he  would  sup- 
port Harrlman  against  Rockefeller. 

In  a«Idltlon  Acy  Lennon  was  to  receive 
$.T.'i00  from  .Adam  for  negotiating  the  deal, 
plus  a  premised  $5,000  from  Carmine  at  the 
rati'  of  ilOO  a  week 

!  COP    LESS     OENEHOtra 

This  offer  was  more  generous  than  that 
which  tjhe  Reptibllcans  had  worked  out  with 
Congressman  Powell  during  Ike's  1956  re- 
election campaign  when  Powell  stood  on  the 
steps  ot  the  White  Hoiose  after  visiting  Ike 
and  urged  Negro  voters  to  support  Bllsen- 
hower  and  Nixon.  At  that  time  he  received 
$50,000  for  expenses,  plus  various  fringe 
bencflta.  the  aid  of  an  attorney,  and  a  prom- 
ise that  the  Attorney  General  would  be  asked 
to  call  off  the  grand  Jury  probing  his  Income 
tax  rase. 

Hcwerer.  earlier  In  the  1958  New  York 
election  year.  Congressman  Poweu,  had  made 
a  commitment  to  the  Republican  leader  of 
Harlem,  Harold  Burton,  that  he  would  run 
for  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Pow^o-L  made  this  commitment  at  the  time 
when  Tammany  was  determined  to  punish 
and  defeat  him  for  switching  to  Ike  In  1956 

So  Powell  took  out  political  Insurance 
against  possible  defeat  In  the  Democratic 
preliminaries  by  sigrnlng  up  also  as  a  Re- 
publicau. 

Tom  Curran.  Republican  county  leader, 
dldn  t  like  this  at  all.  He  warned  Burton 
that  he  would  be  doubiecrossed. 

"But  Pown-L  is  a  man  of  God."  replied 
Burton,     referring     to     the     Congressman's 


weekly  sermons  ai  the  AbyssUiiuii  Baptist 
Church.  largest  in  the  world.  "He  can  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  his  word." 

Later  however,  when  word  leaked  back  to 
Republican  circles  that  Powell  might  be 
flirting  with  Tammany,  they  began  to  get 
jittery.  Burton  sent  for  Fred  Weaver,  a 
Powell  aid.  and  t>oth  of  them  went  to  see 
Charlie  Willis,  former  assistant  to  Sherman 
Adams  and  a  top  Republican  money-raiser. 
All  were  anxious  to  keep  Powell  on  the  GOP 
side  In  the  red  hot  race  between  Harrlman 
and  Rockefeller. 

rtJTY  thousand  dolxaxs  oefeked 

So  word  was  sent  to  the  Congressman, 
then  relaxing  In  Puerto  Rico,  that  $50,000 
was  available  in  cash  If  he,  Powei.l.  would 
endorse  the  Republican  ticket, 

"I  don't  trust  Willis."  the  Congressman 
replied.  "He  told  me  earlier  that  he  would 
give  me  $50,000  to  help  In  my  primary  and 
my  legal  expenses,  and  when  I  sent  BUI 
Hampton  down  to  pick  It  up.  WilUs  said 
Adam  ha.s  Just  attacked  Elsenhower  in  the 
New  York  Times,  so  the  deal  is  off.  I  have 
nothing  for  him.' 

"You  tell  Willis."  PowELX  continued,  "that 
the  price  is  going  to  be  higher  thLs  time, 
and  this  time  I  want  the  money  paid  In 
front." 

Powell  went  on  to  explain  that  If  he  ran 
as  a  ReputallcAn  he  would  be  finished  politi- 
cally and  would  need  more  than  $50  OOO 
for  future  financial  security.  He  said  he 
might  have  to  be  made  vice  pre.^ldent  of 
some  public  relations  firm  at  a  salary  of 
al>'U-.  JoO.OOO  a  year  for  10  years 

All  tills  took  place  before  Carmine  De- 
Sapio came  up  with  his  offer  of  $100,000 
through  PowEiL's  convicted  assistant.  Acy 
Lennon.  Finally  Poweil  accepted  it  But 
first  he  exarted  .some  fringe  benefits  One  of 
the  fringe  benefits  consisted  of  a  pledge  that 
Governor  Harrlman  would  urge  Speaker  Sam 
Ratbvrn  to  see  that  Powell  became  chair- 
man of  an  Important  subcommittee  In  Wash- 
ington He  also  exacted  the  promi.se  of 
several  Jobs  for  his  assfx-iates  and  some 
Federal  housing  for  one  of  his  secretaries' 
real  estate  ventures 

It  was  then  agreed  that  Adam  would  ob- 
tain Interviews  with  Rockefeller,  Harrlman. 
and  other  candldatee.  weigh  their  positions 
on  civil  rights,  and,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, announce  lor  Harrlman. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  tlie  next  big 
political  reversal  in  the  life  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar   7,  1960 1 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Ottfr  Won 

Powell    Over 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

New  York  -  When  a  runaway  grand  Jury 
on  May  8.  1958.  finally  indicted  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of  Harlem  for  tax 
evasion,  despite  attempts  by  the  powers  that 
be  in  Washington  to  protect  him.  he  u.sed 
the  steps  of  the  Federal  Building  In  New 
York  to  launch  a  drive  for  funds  for  his  legal 
defense. 

Posing  for  the  newsreels.  he  accepted  a  $500 
check  from  Dr  McKinley  Wiles,  a  H»\rlera 
physician  And  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  Zlon  Baptist  Church  In  Brooklyn,  where 
more  money  was  collected.  Powell  said: 

"What  a  mess  our  Government  has  got  Into 
with  Adam  Powell,  and  for  the  tremendous 
sum  of  $1,600." 

And  following  the  announcement  by  Tam- 
many's leaders  in  Harlem  that  he  would  not 
be  renominated  for  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 
Powell  announced : 

"Thank  God  I  got  rid  of  Tammany  Hall. 
I'm  going  to  fight  them  as  a  Democrat.  I'm 
going  to  run  candidates  In  every  area  where 
there  Is  a  concentration  of  Negroes  and  Puer- 
to Rlcans  in  all  five  boroughs." 
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'  A  TWINGE  or  RXMORSt 

It  was  Just  6  months  later  that  after  prom- 
ising Karlem  Republicans  he  would  run  on 
the  R«publlcan  ticket.  Poweli.  began  ex- 
ploring ways  by  which  he  could  Justify  a 
switch  back  to  Tammany  and  the  support  of 
Gov  Averell  Harrlman  against  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller 

Justification  took  the  form  of  interviews 
With  tlie  leading  candidates  running  In  the 
crucial  New  York  State  election  as  to  who 
would  do  most  for  civil  rights  He  saw 
Rockefeller,  candidate  for  Governor;  Louis 
Lcfkowltz  and  Peter  Grotty,  running  for  at- 
torney general:  and  Prank  Hogan  and  Rep- 
resentative Kenneth  Keati.nc  running  for 
the  U.3  Senate  He  told  each  Republican 
he  cou  dn't  support  him. 

Keating  he  really  wanted  to  suppxjrt  be- 
cause f;e\tjnc  had  led  the  civU  rights  battle 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  And  Lef- 
kowltz,  as  attorney  general,  had  made  per- 
sonal tours  of  the  polling  place*  In  the  pre- 
vious election  to  keep  the  Democrats  from 
stealing  Powell's  voles. 

Neve'theless.  under  his  agreement  with 
DeSaplo.  Powell  was  obligated  to  tell  these 
men  ti-.at  in  order  to  preserve  his  seniority 
In  Conpress  he  must  desert  them 

When  word  of  this  got  back  to  Harold 
Burton.  Republican  leader  of  Harlem  who 
had  agreed  to  put  Powell  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  he  was  furious.  And  when 
PowELi.  refused  to  see  him.  Burton  staged  a 
giant  outdoor  rally  around  the  corner  from 
the  (-ongressman's  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church,  at  which  he  accused  Powell  of  a 
doublerross  and  called  upon  the  congrega- 
tion Ui  renounce  him  as  unworthy  to  be 
their  pastor 

Earlier  that  day.  October  7.  the  mercurial 
Congressman  from  Harlem  had  proceeded  to 
fulfill  his  promise  to  DeSaplo  that  he  would 
call  a  i)refs  conference  and  Issue  a  statement 
previously  OK'd  by  both  DeSaplo  and  Gov- 
ernor Harrlman  Carmine  had  stipulated 
that  this  must  be  done  before  he  would  de- 
liver any  of  the  promised  exp>ense  money. 

So  after  Powell  Issued  his  statement  and 
after  Harrlman  and  DeSaplo  is.'^ued  one  in 
return  appointing  him  cochairman.  with 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Tom  Fin- 
letter,  of  the  Harrlman -Hogan  cajnp>algn. 
Acy  Lennon  was  sent  to  DeSaplo's  Hotel  Bllt- 
more   headquarters  to  collect  $50,000. 

A     LOT    or     $50    BILLS 

He  brought  the  money  back  to  Powell,  all 
In  $50  denomination  The  remaining  $50- 
000  wai.  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  week 
over  10  years 

Powia,L  then  gave  Acy  the  $5,000  he  had 
promls«?d  him  for  negotiating  the  deal  Ray 
Jones.  Powell's  treasurer,  was  given  $7,500, 
sup|)08Pdly  for  reimbursement  of  money  he 
had  advanced  In  Powell's  primary  Joseph 
Overton,  a  business  agent  of  the  Grocery 
Employes  Union,  president  of  the  local 
NAACP  and  comanager  of  Powells  cam- 
paign, Jvas  given  $'2,500  for  money  advanced, 
Reuben  Patton.  salesman  for  Burke  Motors, 
who  had  loaned  Powell  a  Bulck  station 
wagon,  got  $500.  while  Fred  Weaver,  an  as- 
sistant to  Powell,  was  given  $5*;  because 
he  happened  to  be  present. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Congressman  told 
his  church  congregation  how  Charlie  Willis. 
former  assistant  to  Elsenhower,  had  offered 
him  $5C\000  of  Republican  money 

"I  told  him.  '  Poweil  shouted,  'that  no 
man  can  buy  Adam  Powell  I  belong  to  my 
pe<iple  ' 

The  congregation  stamped  their  feet, 
clapped    and  waved  their  handkerchiefs 

What  he  didn't  tell  them  was  that  he  had 
taken  $,')0,000  from  Willis  In  1956  and  a  $100- 
000  package  from  Tammany  Democrats  In 
1958 

And  on  almost  any  Friday  if  you're  down 
at  the  Blltmore  Hotel  in  the  late  afterncx)n 


youll  see  Acy  Lennon.  convicted  secretary 
to  Congressman  Powell,  coming  down  to 
Carmine  DeSaplo's  headqtiarters  to  collect 
that  $100  a  week  which  Is  part  of  the  $100- 
000  deal   and   is   still   being   paid. 

Mr  "WILXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  a  .specific  charge  in  the  arti- 
cles that  an  individual  had  his  support 
solicited  by  one  of  the  political  parties, 
and  that  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  whether  his  support  would  be  given 
or  would  be  withheld,  he  was  promised 
$50,000  for  expenses,  the  aid  of  an  at- 
toi-ney.  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  asked  to  call  off  the  grand 
jury  probe  of  his  income-tax  case. 

Any  sugirestion  that  the  question  of 
a  mans  pohtical  affiliation  was  consid- 
ered in  making  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  tax  case  should  be 
prosecuted  is  serious,  and  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Senate's  apparent  willing- 
ness to  let  this  charge  go  unchallenged 
here  today. 

That  is  one  of  the  charges  involved 
concerning  irregularities  in  the  1956 
national  election. 

The  charge  is  made  that  this  same 
man  was  approached  again  in  the  1958 
election  and  offered  another  S50.000  by 
certain  politicians.  Later,  allegedly, 
that  offer  was  raised,  and  SI 00, 000  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  payment  that  would 
be  made  for  the  supi>ort  of  this  individ- 
ual in  the  National  or  State  election. 

This  is  a  direct  charge  that  the  offer 
not  only  was  made  but  was  accepted. 
The  man  making  these  charges  went 
further  and  said  $50,000  of  the  payment 
was  made  in  bills  of  $50  denomination. 
Tlie  payment  was  described  When  it 
was  paid,  who  was  present  at  the  time 
of  the  payment,  and  the  final  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  is  even  given. 

The  charge  is  made  that  an  additional 
$50,000  IS  still  beirui  paid  at  the  rat«  of 
$100  a  week  to  this  same  man.  These 
charges  are  specific,  and  their  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  can  easily  be  established. 

Mr,  President,  these  charges  do  not  in- 
volve the  election  of  a  Member  of  the 
House,  as  has  been  claimed  by  oppo- 
nents of  this  investigation.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  particular  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  in  no  way  involved 
in  this  charge.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
conduct  of  one  individual.  This  is  a 
charge  of  improper  activities  in  con- 
nection with  a  national  election,  and  as 
such  clearly  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

It  is  true  that  one  individual  involved 
happens  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  at  least  four  or  five 
other  individuals  are  aiso  involved.  Un- 
der the  law.  it  is  just  as  serious  a  crime 
to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  a  bribe 
as  it  is  to  accept  a  bribe. 

Therefore,  this  charge  goes  beyond 
that  of  any  one  individual,  whether  he 
be  a  Member  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate  It  also  raises  a  serious  charge 
as  to  the  propriety  of  certain  actions  in 
the  E>epartment  of  Justice.  If  this 
charge  is  true  and  if  there  was  any  con- 
sideration or  any  change  in  the  plans  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
this  case  resulting  from  a  conference  as 
to  which  political  party  the  man  sup- 


ported, that  was  wrong.  It  should  be 
exposed  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
And  I  know  of  no  more  fitting  place  for 
such  an  investigation  to  be  conducted 
than  by  the  established  committee  of 
thi?  U.S.  Senate  which  has  charge  of  in- 
ve.sti^ations  of  irregularities  in  elections. 
Why  does  anyone  oppose  this  investiga- 
tion''    Of  what  are  we  afraid^ 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  refer  it  to 
committee  without  any  instructions 
either  to  investigate  the  charges  or  to 
reix>rt  the  bill  to  the  Senate  later  for 
another  vote,  it  in  effect  kills  all  chance 
for  the  investigation.  This  resolution 
not  only  authorizes  the  Subcommittee 
on  PrivileRes  and  Elections  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
conduct  the  investigation  but  directs  it 
to  conduct  the  investigation  and  to  re- 
port back  to  the  U.S.  Senate  with  its 
findings  not  later  than  January  31.  1961. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  in  this  position: 
Either  we  ai-e  going  to  investigate  these 
charges  and  establish  their  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy,  or  we  will  send  the  bill  to 
the  committee  for  pigeonholing.  We 
must  not  forget  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  i-unning  on  these  charges.  Un- 
less we  act  now  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  prosecution  In  the  event  there  later 
should  be  established  any  degree  of 
guilt. 

Personally.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
can  afford  to  ignore  these  very  serious 
charges  of  iiTegularities  involving  the 
elections  of  1956  and  1958  I  recognize 
that  these  charges  involve  officials  and 
members  of  both  political  parties,  but 
is  that  any  excuse  for  our  refusing  to 
investigate  them? 

I  shall  ask  for  a  record  vote  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

First.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  modify  his  motion  and  agree 
to  include  instructions  to  the  commit- 
tee to  report  back  by  June  1.  let  us  say. 
If  so  I  will  not  oppose  his  motion.  If 
not  I  must  resist  the  motion  because  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  straight  motion 
t-o  strike  this  resolution  from  the  calen- 
dar and  send  it  to  the  committee  without 
any  instructions  either  to  investigate 
the  charges  or  to  report  it  back  to  the 
Senate  by  a  specified  date  would  be  the 
defeat  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  I  answered 
that  question  before  this  debate  began. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  superior 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  be  snoop- 
ing around  trying  to  judge  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  act  unless  and  un- 
til the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  makes  its  recommendations. 
If  that  committee,  which  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  and  best  law- 
yers in  this  body,  feels  it  is  a  proper  mat- 
ter to  go  into  and  wiU  serve  a  purpose 
other  than  that  of  mere  publicity,  I  am 
sure  the  committee  will  make  that 
record.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  say  to 
them.  "We  are  going  to  put  you  in  a 
strait  jacket  and  tell  you  when  to  meet, 
how  to  meet,   how  to  report."  and  so 
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forth.  I  am  n-llling  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  regular  committee,  as  any  other 
matter  shoiild  be  referred,  in  the  regu- 
lar way.  and  then  entrust  it  to  the  Judg- 
ment, honesty,  patriotism,  and  integrity 
of  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  say  any  more 
than  I  have.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  let 
the  Members  of  the  Senatf  decide  what 
they  want. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
light  of  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  op- 
pose his  motion.  If  we  are  successful 
in  defeating  the  motion  the  next  ques- 
tion would  be  on  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution itself,  which  would  then  author- 
ize the  Rules  Committee  to  proceed  with 
the  investigation. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  any  longer. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  charges. 
Either  we  are  in  favor  of  the  investiga- 
tion, or  we  are  against  it.  The  propriety 
of  the  election  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  in  no  way  involved 
in  these  charges. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Senate  passed 
a  clean  elections  bill.  The  Senate  must 
decide  now  whether  we  really  want  clean 
elections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  immediately  follow- 
ing my  earlier  remarks  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 285.  and  prior  to  the  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  defeated  the  resolu- 
tion by  sending  it  back  to  the  committee, 
the  text  of  the  re.:olution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  U  authorized  and  directed 
under  sectiona  134(a)    and  136  of  the  Leg- 
iBlaUve     B«organlzaUon     Act     of     1946,     as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  the  charges! 
with   a    view    to   determining    the    truth   or 
falsity    thereof,    which    have    recently    ap- 
peared In  the  public  press  that  certain  per- 
sons have  sought,  through  corruptly  offering 
various  favors,  privileges,  and  other  induce- 
mente   (Including  large  sums  of  money),  to 
Induce  certain  Individuals  to  lend  their  po- 
litical support  to  one   political   party  rather 
than  to  another,  or  lo  become  candidates  of 
one  political   party  rather   than  of  another, 
and   that   the  offers  made   by  such   persons 
have   in   fact   corruptly    Induced    certain   of 
such    Individual!    to   change    their    political 
affiliations  or  to  lend  their  political  support 
to  one  polltlcai  party  rather  than  to  another. 
Sec.  2.  The     committee     shall     report    Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for   such  legislation   as   It   deems   advisable. 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  wtUch  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  to  January  31,  1961, 
Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1>  to  make  Bucti 
expenditures  aa  It  deema  advisable,  and  (2) 
to  employ  on  a  temporary  basts  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consultants. 


The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER, 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


The 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  the  proponent.^ 
of  the  motion  have  left? 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  7  minutes  remaining  to  the  propo- 
nents, 

lAx.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  do  the  opponents  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
sid(!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  the 
att£.ches  of  the  Senate  to  appeal  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  get  to  the  floor. 
so  *a  can  get  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tha  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  witli. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Witnout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  refer  the  resolution  iS. 
Res.  385)  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  desire  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  as  to  my 
position  on  this  matter. 

M;-.  President,  as  I  see  it,  the  resolu- 
tion o|  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pre- 
sents no  difficult  question  for  the  Senate. 
It  relates  to  election  matters  involving  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  Constitution,  each  House  is 
the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
own  Members.     It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  .Senate  should  not  act  on  the  merits 
of  this  resolution  at  ail.    In  any  event.  I 
am  certam  the  Senate  should  not  act 
without  the  benefit  of  the  consideration 
and  Lhie  report  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, if  it  desires  to  file  one.     I  there- 
fore move  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.     On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  refer 
Senate  Resolution  285  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  AU  those 
who  favor  having  the  resolution  go  to 
the  committee  for  consideration  by  the 
committee  should  vote  "yea"  and  those 
opposed  should  vote  "nay."  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson!, the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippl 
[Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see  (Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Ellender  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grten- 
ing),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MAGNrsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell 
and  Mr  Talmadge)  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
bu.sine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey!,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan!, the  Senator  from  Ma.'^sachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'MahoneyI,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkman  I ,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Ran- 
dolph) are  necessarily  ahsent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
LMr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield  ) .  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastori).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  !Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  BushI, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI.' 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (  Mr 
Hruska),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mundt)  are  necessarllv  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  C.\Pr;- 
HART)  is  absent  on  o.mcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoippel)  are  detained  on  official 
business.  If  present  and  voting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Butler  1,  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska   TMr    Hruska] 
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and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mundt]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The   result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 55 


AUott 

Hartke 

Mor«e 

Bartlett 

Havdeu 

Morton 

Beall         ' 

Hi!I 

Moss 

Bible        I 

HoUnnd 

Mu.<Ucie 

Bridges 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Brunsdale             Javit.8 

.■ial  tons  tall 

Bvrd.  W 

Va         Johason.  Tex. 

Scott 

Cunuon 

Johiislon.  S.C 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Keating 

Smith 

Carroll 

Kerr 

SterniK 

Chaves 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Church 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Clark 

LoriK.  La 

Wiley 

Cottou 

Lusk 

WUluimfl.  N.J 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Yar  borough 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Young,  N   r>ak 

Engle 

MrOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Green 

McKamara 

Hart 

Monroney 
NAYS— 18 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Mi^rtln 

Byrd.  Va 

Fong  , 

Prouty 

Case.  N  J 

F.ear 

Proxmlre 

Case.  8  C-ak         GoldwaTer 

Williams.  Del 

OMrtlB 

Hlckenlooper 

Dworshal 

Kefauver 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

29 

Oore 

Mundt 

Bennett 

GruenlnK 

Murray 

Bush 

Hennlngb 

O  Mahoney 

Butler 

HrMska 

Pastore 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Russell 

XMrksen 

Kennedy 

Sohoeppel 

Kaetland 

Lausche 

Sp.'irkman 

Ellender 

Magnu-son 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlgh 

:             Mansfield 

So    tl 

le    motion    of    Mr     Johkson    c 

Texas  was  apreed  to 

1 

Mr.  President,  when  our  time  comes, 
would  to  God  that  men  can  say  of  us, 
as  of  him.  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 


TRIBUTE   TO   JAMES  W    MURPHY 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  almost  4 
years  a*:o  I  had  the  truly  great  privilepe 
and  honor  on  this  floor  of  paying  de- 
ser\-ed  tribute  to  a  Ri-eat  American  pub- 
lic servant  who  had  then  completed  60 
years  ol  dedicated  service 

At  th.it  time  I  said  of  the  gentle  and 
kindly  man  who  was  James  W.  Murphy 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  each  of  us.  The 
charact-enstics  which  won  for  him  so 
many  tributes  from  Senator  after  Sen- 
ator stayed  with  him  in  the  intervening 
years  until  the  very  end. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  more  than  senior  Of- 
ficial Reporter  of  Debates  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Umted  SUtes;  he  was  a  living 
institution  and  a  symbol  of  the  Senate. 
He  incorporated  history  in  his  person 
and  he  exemplified  a  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  Senate  which  was  never 
dimmed  by  time  nor  illness. 

It  ha5  been  said  that  some  men  are 
bom  great  and  that  others  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.  Mr.  Murphy  be- 
longs instead  to  that  distinguished  com- 
pany of  men  who  have  achieved,  through 
selfless  ind  constant  devotion  to  an  ideal 
of  duty,  a  distinction,  a  greatness,  a 
larpenejs  of  spirit  which  illumines, 
warms,  and  reassures  those  with  whom 
they  work. 

He  hiid  the  confidence,  unequivocally 
earned  and  deserved,  of  generations  of 
Senator?  He  had  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  a  trusted  friend, 
whose  passing  from  this  forum,  which 
was  his  life,  leaves  each  of  us  the  richer 
for  having  known  and  loved  him. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11   AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  .Senate  concludes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  oclock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Wu-liams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to 
call  of  the  calendar  of  measures  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  beginning  wiih 
Calendar  No.  1277. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  give  notice  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  there  are  several 
measures  on  the  calendar  which  we  ex- 
pect to  bring  up  by  motion  tomorrow  and 
Friday.  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  all  of 
Uiem  tomorrow  If  we  can  do  so.  per- 
haps we  can  consider  other  matters  on 
Friday. 

I  have  previously  given  such  notice  to 
Senators,  but  I  wish  to  repeat  that  notice 
at  this  time.    The  measures  are; 

Calendar  No.  1178,  H.R.  4251,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  on  the  deduc- 
tion of  exploration  expenditures. 

Calendar  No.  1305,  H.R.  9862,  to  con- 
tinue for  2  years  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used  for  shoe 
last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finishing. 
This  bill  contains  the  so-called  casein 
amendment  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke]  is  interested. 

Calendar  No.  1320.  H.R.  10550,  to  ex- 
tend the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  for 
2  additional  years. 

In  addition,  we  expect  to  consider  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bank  merger 
bill. 

I  have  previously  announced  other  bills 
which  have  been  cleared  by  the  pohcy 
committee  which  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Senate,  but  I  wish  to  repeat  the  an- 
nouncement to  the  Senate  so  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  reads  the 
Record  and  who  may  be  interested  will 
have  due  notice.     These  measures  are: 

Calendar  No.  1305,  H.R.  9862,  to  con- 
tinue for  2  years  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used  for  shoe 
last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finishing. 

Calendsu-  No.  1308,  S.  2618,  to  author- 
ize the  exchange  of  certain  war-built 
vessels  for  more  modem  and  efficient 
war-built  vessels  owned  by  the  United 
States. 


Calendar  No.  1310,  S.  3387,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  AUMnic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 

amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1314,  B.IL  4049.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
in  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  addi- 
tional persons. 

Calendar  No.  1320.  H.R.  10550.  to  ex- 
tend the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  for 
2  additional  years. 

Calendar  No.  1321,  S.  2575,  to  provide 
a  health  benefits  program  for  certain 
retired  employees  of  the  Government. 

Calendar  No.  1323,  H.R.  8241.  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  relatmg  to  the  reemploy- 
ment of  former  Members  of  Congress. 

Calendar  No.  1328.  H.R.  8289.  to  ac- 
celerate the  commencing  date  of  civil 
service  retirement  armuities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  list  does  not  Include  bills  that 
were  cleared,  in  addition  to  any  bills 
which  may  be  reported  and  which  can 
be  cleared  on  both  sides,  which  will  be 
taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  re- 
ported H.R.  6779,  dealing  with  charitable 
deductions. 

I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  on 
notice  that  these  bills  may  be  brought  up 
by  motion;  also  any  bills  that  are  ob- 
jected to  tomorrow  on  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar may  be  brought  up  by  motion. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  rollcalls  this 
afternoon  I  know  of  none  tomorrow. 
But  there  may  verj-  easily  be  some.  I 
will  try  to  give  as  much  advance  notice 
as  I  can. 

I  believe  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  has  been  reported.  Will 
the  Chair  inform  me  whether  it  has  been 
reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  received  from  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  the 
attaches  of  the  Senate  to  check  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  understood  that  the  report  on 
the  bill  was  filed  last  evening.  Perhaps 
it  has  not  been  brought  to  the  Senate. 
I  give  notice  that  when  and  if  it  is  re- 
ported I  should  like  to  take  it  up  8.s  soon 
as  possible.  I  want  all  Senators  to  be 
on  notice,  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Etelaware  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  hope  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  will  get 
copies  of  the  report  to  them  as  soon  as 
the  copies  are  available,  because  they  are 
very  cooperative,  and  If  they  have  a 
chance  to  study  the  report  in  advance,  it 
will  not  delay  the  bill. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr. 


Mr.     CASE    of     South    Dakota. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to  call 
the  Executive  Calendar  today? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  I  had 
not  planned  to  do  it  today. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  it 
be  called  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
sure. 
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Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had 
some  objection  against  the  consideration 
of  a  part  of  the  Executive  Calendar,  but 
I  should  like  to  know  about  the  part  that 
I  was  Interested  In. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  refer  to  the  nominations? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  jwint  them  out,  I  will  call  them 
now,  because  the  Senator  is  always  help- 
ful to  the  leadership.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  appointments  in  the  Air 
Force? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota      Yes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Lester  Clyde  Carter,  of  .Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Farm  Credit  .^dministratlon;   and 

Robert  T  Lister,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration 


APPOINTMENT    IN  THE    REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te.xa^  Mr  Piesi- 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  US    AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


THE  NAVAL  RESERVE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  re- 
port sundry  nominations  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  in  the  Naval  Reserve  be 
considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  cor\sid- 
ered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENT  IN  US. 
AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tempomry  appointment  in  the  Air  Force 
on  page  6  of  the  Executive  Calendar  be 
considwed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Col.  Harris  B.  Hull  to  be  a 
brigadier  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  nominations 
confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  prompt  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  It  is  very 
easy  to  cooperate  with  such  a  fair  and 
accommodating  Senator  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 


LEGISLATTV^E  SESSION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
ARI3LNG  FROM  CRASH  OF  US 
AIRCRAFT  AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  1340. 
S.  3338. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S 
3338)  to  remove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling 
certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash 
of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  after  line  10.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  Paymenta  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  death,  personal  injury,  and  property 
loss  claUna,  shall  not  be  subject  to  Insurance 
subrogatUon  clalma  In  any  respect.  No  pay- 
ment* made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude any  amount  for  reimbursement  to  any 
Insuranoe  company  or  compensation  insur- 
ance fund  for  loM  payments  made  by  such 
company  or  fund. 


And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "3"  to 
"4  ",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th.e  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
W.OOO  limitation  contained  In  sp<-tlon  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of 
the  crash  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  aircraft 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  on  M.^rch  31.  1960. 

Sec.  2  With  reepect  to  clalm.s  flied  as  a 
result  of  an  aircraft  crash  described  In  the 
first  section  of  thLs  .Art  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall,  within  30  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Art.  report  to 
Congress  on — 

(1)  each  rhilm  settled  and  paid  by  hlra 
under  this  Act  with  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  character  and  equity  of  each  such 
claim,  the  amoimt  claimed,  and  the  amount 
approved  and  paid;  and 

(3)  each  claim  submitted  under  this  Act 
which  has  not  been  settled,  wltli  supporting 
papers  and  a  statement  of  findings  of  facts 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each 
such  claims. 

Sec  3  Payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  death,  personal  injury,  and  property 
loss  clEtlms.  shall  not  be  subject  to  Insurance 
subro^tlon  claims  In  any  respect.  No  pay- 
ments made  ptusuant  to  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude any  amount  for  reimbursement  to  any 
Insurance  company  or  compensation  Insur- 
ance fund  for  loss  payments  made  by  such 
company  or  fund 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amounts  awarded 
under  this  Act  In  excess  of  lo  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  >r  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  these 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  msldemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1  000 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent,  the  bill  is  brought  before  the  .Sen- 
ate at  the  urgrnt  request  of  the  dl.s- 
tinsuished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  (Mr. 
McClellanI  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  remove  the  present  $5  000  limitation 
which  prevents  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  settling  certain  claims  ari.s- 
in«  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  .  on  March 
31.  1960. 

I  have  cleared  the  bill  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  have 
also  cleared  it  with  Senators  on  'h'^  .'^ide 
of  the  aisle  who  are  normally  in-'  ;,.yted 
in  lesrlslation  of  this  type.  I  hope  the 
Senate  may  act  promptly  on  the  bill. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

I  thank  all  Senators,  particularly  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  for  giving 
early  consideration  to  the  measure.  I 
trust  the  bill  will  pass 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  No.  1307>  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S  3338)  to  remove 
the  present  «5.000  limitation  which  prevents 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  settling 
certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a 
US  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Little  Rock.  Ark  . 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 
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ably  thereon,  with  an  amendment,  and 
recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

AMENDMENT 

Page  2,  line  11,  renumber  "Sec  3"  to  "Sec 
4".  and  following  line  10  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section . 

•'Sfc  3  PavTnents  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  death  personal  Injury,  and  property 
loss  claims,  shall  not  be  subject  to  Insurance 
subrogation  claims  In  any  respect  No  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude any  amount  for  relmburbement  to  any 
Insurajice  company  or  c(jmpensation  insur- 
ance fund  for  loss  payments  made  by  such 
company  or  fund  " 

puepose 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  remove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain  claims 
a-lslng  out  of  the  crash  of  a  US  Air  Force 
aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  March  31, 
1960. 

STATE.MEJTT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  Inter- 
poaes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
S  3338 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  the  accident  In  ques- 
tion occurred  at  fl  08  am  .  13  minutes  after 
the  Jet  bomber  airplane  took  off  from  Little 
Rock  Air  Force  B:v.se.  Ark.  at  5:55  am  on 
March  31,  1960  The  airplane  exploded  in 
midair,  at  about  l5,iK)0  feet,  approximately 
15  nautical  miles  southeast  of  the  base.  It 
partially  disintegrated,  and  debris  and  burn- 
ing fuel  from  the  aircraft  fell  on  a  wide  area 
In  and  around  the  environs  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark  The  cause  of  the  accident  has  not 
been  determined  The  aircraft  was  a  com- 
plete loss,  and  three  crew  members  were 
killed,  but  the  fourth  member  the  copilot. 
was  Involuntarily  ejected  and  parachuted 
to  safety,  although  seriously  burned  Plre 
and  major  property  damage  was  Incurred  to 
30  homes,  and  9  or  10  areas  suffered  major 
landscape  damage  Approximately  93  other 
homes  also  Incurred  minor  damage,  and  12 
automobiles  were  d.imaged  Two  civilians 
were  also  killed,  and  seven  civilians  suffered 
minor  Injuries  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
property  dam.t^e  alone  will  total  about 
MOO.OOO  to  $500  rtOO  and  the  death  and 
personal  Injury  awnrd.';  as  veil  as  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Injuries,  will  be  bas<d  on 
local  law.  Local  claims  offices  have  been  set 
up.  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  expedite 
all  settlements,  as  only  about  $145,000  of  the 
damage    is   covered    by   Insurance. 

The  report  further  states  that  this  bill  Is 
similar  to  those  enacted  as  Public  Law  907, 
84th  Congress,  and  Public  Law  760  of  the 
85th  Congress  The  committee  recognizes 
that  legislation  of  this  nature  has  been 
enacted  previously,  as  expressed  in  the  De- 
pfirtment  of  the  Air  Force  report. 

It  is  noted  that  nf  the  alleeed  damage  ap- 
proximately $145  000  there^if  Is  covered  by 
Irisurnnce  In  Public  Law  760  of  the  85th 
Congress  a  provision  was  Incorfxirated  pro- 
viding against  subrogation  claims.  Tlie 
committee  U  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
bill,  S.  3338.  should  contain  the  same  provi- 
sion, and  has  accordingly  made  such  an 
amendment. 

Except  as  above  noted,  the  number  and 
amount  of  claims  is  not  at  this  time  avfiH- 
able  but  a  survey  Is  being  conc'ucted  to 
ascertain  this.  It  Is  believed  that  perhaps 
most  of  the  Individual  claims  to  be  filed  a.^ 
the  result  of  this  accident  may  be  within 
the  $5  000  limit  However  It  l.<:  bcliered  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  claims  which  will 
be  In  excess  of  the  $5,000  limit.  It  ts  to  be 
able  to  adjudicate  this  latter  class  of  claims 
that  n  cessitates  Uie  enactment  of  S.  3338. 

On  the  basl.s  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  bill,  S.  3338,  as 
amended,  be  considered  favorably. 


Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
Is  the  report  of  tlie  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  April  8.  I960; 

Dki'abtment  or  the  Aik  Force. 

Washington.  April  8,  1960. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Seriate 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Reference  is  made  to 
S.  3338,  86tli  Congress,  a  bill  to  remove  the 
present  $5,000  Itmlutlon  which  prevents  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  cer- 
tain claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a 
VS.  ALr  Force  aircraft  at  LitUe  Rock,  Ark 

The  purpose  of  S  3338  Is  to  make  the  $5,- 
000  limitation  contained  In  section  2733(ai 
of  title  10,  United  States  Cixle  Inapplicable 
to  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  on  March 
31,  1960,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  .  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  B-47-E  airplane  while  on  a  routine 
SAC  training  flight.  This  bill  Is  similar  to 
those  enacted  as  Public  Law  907,  84th  Con- 
gress, and  Public  Law  85-760 

The  preliminary  Investigation  revealed 
that  the  accident  in  question  occurred  at 
6:08  am  ,  13  minutes  after  the  jet  bomber 
airplane  took  off  from  Little  Rock  Air  Force 
Base.  Ark.,  at  5.55  a.m.  on  March  31,  1960 
The  airplane  exploded  !n  midair,  at  about 
15,000  leet,  approximately  15  nautical  miles 
southeast  of  the  base.  It  partially  disinte- 
grated, and  debris  and  burning  fuel  from 
the  aircraft  fell  on  a  wide  area  in  and  around 
the  environs  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.  The  cause 
of  the  accident  has  not  been  determined 
The  aircraft  was  a  complete  loss,  and  three 
crew  members  were  killed,  but  the  fourth 
member,  the  copilot,  was  involuntfirlly 
ejected  and  parachuted  to  safety  although 
seriously  burned.  Fire  and  major  property 
damage  was  Incurred  to  30  homes,  and  9  or 
10  areas  suffered  major  landscape  damage 
Approximately  93  other  homes  also  incurred 
minor  damage,  and  12  automobiles  wert 
damaged.  Two  civilians  were  also  killed, 
and  seven  civilians  suffered  minor  injuries 
It  is  estimated  th.-\t  the  property  damage 
alone  will  total  about  $400,0('j  to  $500,000 
and  the  death  and  personal  injury  awards. 
as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 
juries, will  be  based  on  local  law  Locai 
claims  offices  have  been  set  up;  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  expedite  all  seiilements, 
as  only  about  $146,000  of  the  damage  is  cov- 
ered by  Insurance. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  inter- 
poses no  objection  to  the  enp.ctment  of 
S    3338 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dx'Di.EY  C   Sharp 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  pgreeing  to  tlie  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.";  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  pa.s.sed, 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1267, 
Senate  bill  2131. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The    Legislative    Clirk.     A    bill    'S 
2131 )  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  th^^  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,    approved    May     25,     1954.     as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  ivo  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments  on  pape  1,  line  3,  after  the 
word  That",  to  strike  out  "sectioin""  and 
insert  section":  on  page  2,  line  13.  after 
the  word  "approved",  to  strike  out  "Au- 
gust 28.  1958  '  and  insert  May  25,  1954"; 
in  line  18.  after  the  word  approved",  to 
strike  out  "August  28,  1958"  and  insert 
"May  25,  1954";  and  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Owners"  and 
insert  "Owners'  ":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  ResfXinsibilliy 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
May  25,  1954  (68  Stat  121;  sec  40-419.  DC. 
Code.  1951  edition  I.  a.?  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsection; 

••(di  The  Commi.'vsioners  shall  retain  rec- 
ords required  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  for  a  period  of  five  years,  after  which  the 
Commissioners  may  destroy  or  otherwise  dis- 
p>ose  of  such   record  ' 

Sec  2  Section  14  of  such  Act  approved 
May  25,  1954  1 68  Stat.  124;  sec  40-430,  DC 
Code  1951  edition),  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  Uie  words  "and  registration"  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "license". 

Sec  :'',  Section  30  of  such  Act  approved 
Mav  25,  1954  (68  Stat  129  sec  40-446,  DC. 
Code,  1951  edition).  Is  amended  by  striking 
•  or  by  reason  of  having  received  no  informa- 
tion". 

Set  4  Subsection  (a)  of  section  37  of 
such  Aot  appr'Tved  May  25,  1954  (68  Stat. 
130;  sec  40-4.53.  DC  Code,  1951  edition),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"shall  have  been  convicted  of.  or"  immedl- 
atelv  r.ner  the  words  "by  a  final  order  or 
judemer.t  ■ 

Sec  5  Section  58  of  such  Act.  approved 
May  25,  1954  (68  Stai.  135;  sec,  40-474.  D.C. 
Code.  1951  edition),  is  amended  by  deleting 
'or  expiration"'  whenever  such  phrase  ap- 
pears in  such  section 

Sec  6  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
82  of  tuch  A-:x.  approved  May  25.  1954  (68 
Stat  139:  sec  40-498c.  DC.  Code.  1951  edi- 
tion), is  amended  U'  rfad  as  follows  Tlie 
Act  of  May  3,  1935  (49  St^t  166.  ch  89;  title 
40.  ch  4  DC  Code.  1951  edition),  as 
amended,  known  as  the  Owners'  Financial 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  hereby  repealed  except  with  respect 
to  any  accident  or  judgment  arising  there- 
from occurring  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  Section  68  of  this  Act  shall  govern 
as  to  the  duration  of  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  all  cases  arising  under  the 
aforementioned  Act  of  May  3,  1935." 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  has  merely  been  made  the 
unfinished  business.  Unless  Senators 
have  matters  to  bring  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  prepared  to  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 


i 


u 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  had  a  very  produc- 
tive day.  I  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  all  Senators. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  for 
piloting  through  to  completion  the  ac- 
tion on  an  important  approprlatiwi  bUI 
I  believe  it  is  probably  on  the  way  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

In  celebration  of  the  production  the 
Senate  has  turned  out  today.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  suid  (at 
4  o'cIocJc  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
May  5.  1960,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomlnatlona  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  4, 1960: 
ArpourmwiT  IN  THc  Rmulaii  Aia  Pones 
Lt.  a«n  WtlUam  X  Tunn«r.  STiA  (nn»Jor 
l«nMr«),  KaculMf  Air  foro*),  Ua  Air  Poro«, 
tu  b«  pl«o«<l  on  th*  r*ur«<l  \\%\  (u  ir«4*  of 
UtuunNnt  i«T\«r«i,  uufl«r  ih«  uruvttloAa  of 

Wwi\»l*r  Air  ^^fi»» 

MtKk   (Hh   J\m  W  K»llv   «NA    N«H|vtlAr  A\) 

l>MiHmAn»    AMmiNTMiMt   tN    tM*   U«    Am 

th*  r<)llowu\K>n»m«Kl  nfflt^ttr*  for  Mm|to> 
r<%rv  Appomtmtni  tn  ti\«  r«t\lt  in(lio«(t4  In 
*h#  U8  Air  l^)r«•  under  th»  provuiona  of 
ot\Kp(»r  190.  tUU  10,  of  th»  United  St»tM 

fo  b«  briyadl^r  9«*n(>r«J.< 

Col  Andr«w  I.  Ciumon,  AOSMitO,  Air 
KS>rc*  IlMtrv* 

Col  Pr»nlUln  8.  Htnlty,  SftAA,  RnutAr  Air 
Frirc* 

a>l  Aubr«y  L.  J*nnln|B,  tOOTSA.  R*tvilnr 
Air  Poro*.  MtdlOAl 

Oil.  KMrrta  B  Hvill,  lOAOA,  R»tulnr  Air 
fore* 

Col  llub*r«  K  StrMviu.  It.l'JA.  H««ulnr  Air 
Pt>rc» 

Ct>l  B«nj«min  A  StrtckUiKl  Jr  I9007A. 
H»f\il»r  Air  For««,  MmIIoaI 

Col.  Robtrt  D.  Porvmnn,  1181  A,  Rtf^tl^r 
Air  Pur««, 

Col  lUlph  C  Rookwood.  laTftA.  R«tvi>Kr 
Air  Poro* 

Cul.  Richard  W  PtUoWR.  1334A.  R*g\tUr 
Air  Poroa. 

Col  Rob«rt  H  Harman.  134IA  R»ffi)lnr 
Air  Porc». 

Col.  ClU>l  W  Andr«wi,  13««A.  RtHtvilur  Air 
Porct. 

Cul  William  B.  KlafTvr  !400A  RvgviUr 
Air  Porc«, 

Col  Dougtaa  C.  Polhamu*  14J8A  RegulHr 
Air  Poroa. 

Col  Loula  B.  Oolra.  UMA  R«guUr  Air 
Prirc* 

Cnl  Richard  P  Br^milay,  UasA  HvgviUtr 
All  Porca. 


Col.  Charles  M.  Young.  liSAA,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  J.  Prancls  Taylor,  Jr.,  1583A,  Regular 
Air  Porce. 

Col.  Howard  W.  Moore,  1818A,  Regular 
Air  Porte. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Curtln.  1666A.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Robert  C  Richardson  3d.  1681  A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Porce. 

Col  Milton  B  Adams.  I712A.  Regular  Air 
Porce 

Col  Elbert  Helton,  1727A.  Regular  Air 
Porce 

Col.  Richard  T  Kight.  1744A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  Allman  T  Culbertson  1789A.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Walter  B  Putnam  1825A  Regular 
Air  Force 

Co)  Vincent  G  Hu.ston  1865A  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col  Leo  F  Dusard.  Jr  .  18e9A  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col  ■William  R  Yancey.  1883A  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  |»fiul  W  TlbbeU.  Jr  ,  l»a4A,  Regular 
Air  Porte 

Col  Ollbert  I,  Meyer*  18&8A  Regular  Air 
Porce 

Col  Roger  M  Cmw  auSBA  Regul.ir  Air 
Poroa 

Col  pidwurtl  (I  l.MiiadHla  'iAa4A  Hegulnr 
Air  PvM-^a 

IHil  WtUtnin  K  l.a<ki)hHrd.  IHOU&A  Haguliu 
Air  Purfa 

Oul  Parr^kll  W  Mui>UHiu  ailiA,  RaguUr 
Air  P«uva 

K\\\  ^wW^W  H  n\\\\\\\  \\%\K  H«i||Ml<>i  An 
P*MH»a 

An  }h^\* 

\S\\      tl\t|\H     M      \\\\\\\       s\\        WUK      H«lgMUI 

A  If  »>>'I1*» 
\S\\    H<«^at»  W     Mm)h«    4U4A    Mh^>i<«i    An 

Wi<    llHVIIttMiH   V    ,l»m(u\»    lrt|K4A    ttaiMl.*) 

Air  l^v^«•  M»Hit««i 

t>»l  Jamaa  W  M\im)«l\r«y«  >)r  IWMMA 
Ma«\ilH»  Air  }h\tr*  M^i«h«i 

tS»l  KnH  t'  MMUmrt  4ITt\A  «e«Mirti  K\\ 
P»vr^a 

O^l  J\illni\  H  AttwmtUt  4INIA  M<HI\tUr 
Air  Pnrfa 

0>l  Ji%mi«>  Uough  4AIIA  Rafulni-  Air 
P<MT» 

Col  JnmM  ('  Aharrlll  4l)IOA  R«>f(iinr  Air 
Port** 

In  rMi  Navai,  RmnivR 

Tha  tullowlng>i\amad  oAcara  of  thf  NavrJ 
RMtarv^  for  tamporary  prtwnotlon  u>  tha 
grada  tndlc«t«d  lUbJact  U)  qviKlinoKtloit 
tliar»f(ir  M  pn)virtad  by  law, 

I.INI 

ro  b«   rt^r  tAm{t%\ 

WllUaiti  T    AlaxKHdar         •Louu  A    OlUlcsi 
Laroy  i  Alexundarion       Wbarton  B   Utni»<l 
•Oram  O   Calhoun 


J 


m»pi»i.Y  roar* 
To  h*"  ri<nr  admiral 
•Uvl  J   Kobaru 

ClVlt.  KHdiNBlR  coaM 
To   be  re«r  Mlmfrtt 
Bdwitcd  M    Danbu 


«■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VVni)Msi)\\.M\\  I,  VM\ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rev.  Lawrence  V.  Bradley.  Jr  ,  Oiove 

Avenue  Baptist  Chuixh,  Richmond,  Va  . 

ofTered  the  following  prayer 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  bovi  before 
Thee  *lth  glad  )u>Hrts  to  give  Thee  our 
thanks  for  «  vt>iy  e.xpie-vsion  of  Thy  love 


Thou  hast  filled  our  minds  with  Thy 
glory;  Thou  hast  lighted  our  way;  Thou 
hast  given  us  the  strength  that  Ls  need- 
ful to  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
We  turn  to  Thee  with  happy  and  grate- 
ful hearts. 

Forgive  us  alike  the  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  and  grant  that  we  may 
truly  do  the  things  that  are  to  be  done, 
and  may  turn  from  the  things  that  are 
wrong  and  walk  in  Thy  way  in  order 
that  we  may  adequately  serve  Thee  and 
our  fellow  man. 

Now.  our  Father,  we  ask  that  Thou  wilt 
bless  these  Thy  servants.  May  they  have 
Thy  help.  Thy  wisdom,  and  Thy  guid- 
ance in  dealing  with  the  siffalrs  of  this 
ureat  Nation.  Help  each  one  in  his  own 
way  to  be  and  do  the  best  he  caJi  imder 
Thy  guidance.  These  blessings  we  ask  in 
Je.su.s'  name     Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

.Mr 

DAVIS  of  Georgia 

Mr    Speaker, 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

\s  not 

preaent. 

The 

SPKAKKR      Evidently  a  quorum 

i.>  not  pit*ent 

Mr 

McCORMACX.     Mr     Bpeaker     I 

mnvu  a  call  of  the  Huuae 

A  «^» 

11  of  the  Hou»«»  wan  (Mdertnl 

X\\t 

Clfilt  PwlliHt  ihf  \\ 

III    AlUt  tht"  fill 

lussihg  Mt^Mittt'ia  rMllHt  lo 

nn*\sri  Ui  UuMi 

uanit^ 

in>oi  M>«  «M 

1 

A^ah 

l*^<«Mi 

MufM*  N   Mik« 

K\f-\'\\\'A 

lSi*a(i 

\\\M**f'>\^            niihiti 

^ali«* 

Mv«u> 

lU*tO 

K\\>\\%'*^ 

\              Hn(Htt\t\ 

4>t«*i«    ti»« 

AkhUv 

»>rUM\ii 

mtt 

»Ml«»«l»l 

J*'»Mt«<V 

^\\W\\ 

,ln>  |iMM« 

'»,.|<t.(i.. 

W«iH»\«'r 

J<tHn«   Aim 

M\»llo« 

l<<t\knt 

nh>'tt|Mii4 
U*l«vt 

WfKlfc* 

l,i\                Rl\M>h\ 

B\(rm«>» 

Ri|h»(rt< 

tvagM*  iv« 

n\itlMMM>             dafnra 

i"i\ii*krw>H 

0*n»»rm 

M^r^hMii 

Wnllac 

OaMM»lM»t\            Ma»i^% 

Wim»*r 

rhalf 

Mlll»r  N  Y 

WIrtiiAll 

Daii>ot\ 

Mnntnvfi 

Toviikg 

Thf  8PKAKKR  On  thla  rollcall  SIIO 
Mrmbers  have  an«*Trt»d  to  then  names, 
A  quorum 


fiiilhri    procred- 
Aill    bf   diapenaed 

Ml    .Si)r*ker    I  ob- 
witl     further    pro- 


Wilhout  ob,|(Tt:i'ii 
\\\\is  undrr  tho  cull 
with 

Mr    WILUAMS 
jrct    to    dIapenslnH 
reedlnga  tinder  the  call 

Mr  MoCORMACK  Mr  Spt^aker,  I 
move  that  further  proceediuHa  under  Uie 
call  be  dlapetvied  with,  and  on  that  I 
move  the  previous  quMtlon 

Mr  DAVIS  of  G«orgla  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabl*. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  la  on 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Oeoigla  Mr.  Speaker, 
un  that  I  demand  the  yeaa  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr       OBOROE      P       MILLER 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquii-y 

The  SPEAKER     The  gentleman 
.state  It 

Mr  OEX3ROE  P.  MILLER 
Speaker,  there  was  so  much  confusion 
in  the  House,  we  could  not  hear  the 
statement  of  the  Speaker  What  Is  the 
parliamentary  sltuatlont 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Ma.vHMchu.Hetts  I  Mr,  McCoriiack]  moved 


Mr. 


will 


Mr. 
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that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with  and  on  that  moved 
the  previous  que.stion.  Then  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  !Mr.  Davis!  moved 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Sneaker.  I  de- 
sire to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
which  I  think  is  probably  timely  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HATT.FCK  The  bill  which  it  t<> 
piopo.'^ed  to  put  before  us.  a.s  I  under- 
.staiid  it.  i.s  a  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  anc  Currency  A.s  I  have 
read  the  bill,  all  of  the  oncinal  Senate 
bill  is  .stricken  out  and  there  i.s  .substituted 
therefor  a  committee  amendment.  Of 
cour.se.  if  that  were  agreed  to  in  Com- 
mitt(^  of  the  Whole,  the  Committee 
would  promptly  ri.se  and  the  matter 
would  then  come  on  m  the  H(vaM'  for 
a  final  vole  My  inquiry  i.s  ululhei-  o; 
not  a  motion  to  rt'commil  w.tli  in,sti\K- 
tion.s  would  be  in  order  uiulci  iht-  pio- 
cid'ne  Ihttt  I.s  ht-ie  .sout^hl  to  !>»•  iutoptrd 
If  that  eommiitff  mneiKtmt-m  i*  udopifd 

'llu-  HPKAKKK       A  molion  to  it-i-ion- 

llllt    With    lUtilnU  llultn    WOVlIU    l>«     \\\    uHtl'l 

Ml     UAI-141.-CK       WouUI    U.    ,1.   ,.i(lei' 

llu     HJ'kAKk'K       lh<«l    IX   >  HI  1,-1  I 

I  IU<    tOlt'lll^'l)     >'    oil     \\\V    III     tH'U    >v|     Iht 

KVHlli'HmH  fl>>l»i  U»  •'.»!»»    M'     |U\i»     l.> 

\\\\    \\\\    \\W    \\\\\\\     (l\t>    HlollyiH    (.1    Ihl      .    ,    Mill 

I  lt<     t|U««*ll)>|i     \\\\^     ImKpII       (|Ii<I     ll't>. 

N\  <  1  I'        \  t'll*     I"  :      \\\\\         '  '  *      M.I      >  '•'    MM    41 

{u<  ivtiiwwa 

|H««IINt«  Ml 

\  r  \-'       II   : 


»• 

M.r  .:i.>,  li 

Ml  IV>iiiM\|jh 

Mi'Viiii',r\ 

Mtii>tiri« 

McMilUn 

MiMwwn 

MHiUurd 

MaaoA 

Mity 

Mender 

Michel 

MilUkvi) 

MiimhRll 

Murray 

Ni>la*a 

NorbUd 

Oamara 

(Vtrrtrtg 

l"ii«»iui\n 


Ai'i'iii 

M.  •  <.  i,|.|,, 

Al'< '  tii'i  i>v 

!».  .    '\* 

Alf'Mll 

t>i*.m 

Alllrf 

t>>>. 'Irv 

All.  n 

IV'fi      K  1 

A  nil"  1  •<>!' 

1  >•    >X  l.ll\»f 

M'MU 

Om<  Im\  m 

A'riHl* 

H«\.>r 

A»liHinir 

Kv<    M'U. 

A<i>  lUU'  ''"-ti 

\  \-     IT 

ANrrv 

VlM.i 

Avrrt 

Pord 

Hnlilwtn 

Pi^mMitfr 

lliirrtfi. 

r>>Mntnm 

llu;  lY 

r'n'iumiuM  M'u 

li  ,u    N  M 

Our* 
Ortthlnt* 

Hnti  « 

ll,\  iii.lini  I 

(ii*nn 

Mr.  fcrr 

r>(y>d»U 

l»t  M  i\rr 

(IllfTIU 

MriillPV 

<  1  M  >MI 

Hi  riv 

ii.itci-r 

llrtU 

M V 

JiliMh 

M.>.,.,  It 

11. .Ion 

M.iMly 

Mi.M  ll 

M.iir  V 

n  w 

lliU  1     •.'11 

Hiv>,> 

ll*i>i  ri 

hiix>k..    \^^ 

Mi-inplUll 

H  ri  M 1 1 1 1  n  1"  1  (t 

Mt'iiiipr»uii 

ItiKVkii    On 

ll.«« 

I'll  vm    oiuo 

M  ,i>"l.uid 

nr,.\  hill 

HtH'vrii 

H  i(lKr> 

H.>nn\iui.  Ill 

lUrii.-...  Wi. 

HoJTiiirtii,  Mit-h 

TiUUll 

HoU 

(frtrrtwi  K 

Hornn 

(■hiprrtifitl 

HiM«inpr 

('!i  ircU 

Hiicltlifniou 

•  ■'.;upr 

Jpna<-n 

(   ./.iirr 

Jol-.niiwu 

C...    ,.'\ 

JOIIIIN 

I  1  iiinrr 

Krith 

('iiiiiutiiihuni 

KUchin 

I'litu  Mmm 

Kdox 

I>»VtK.    (U 

K>1 

Orounlan 

Laird 

I'llchrr 


ri.i,,i« 

IV.ff 

I'rcd'  1)11 

Wii> 

R<*v 

Krfsr   Trnn 

Rfv"*    Klin* 

HI  iHiin   Aria. 

\K  I  l.iinua 

HlirV 

RiMrn,  8C. 

IVihl^on 

St    Orotirr 

.ScdrniK 

Mcli«'(t<r 

H<uU 
SrUtt'O 


Simpson 
Smith.  Calir 
Smith.  Kans. 
Srolth.  Miss 
Smith.  Va. 
Springer 
Taber 

Teague.  Calif 
Thomson,  Wyo 


Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anluso 

A.^p.n.i!: 

Biiilcy 

Baker 

Barinij 

narr<  tt 

Ba.-is   Tenn 

BecKworth 

Beiitictt.  Fla 

Bcunett,  Mich 

Blfttnlk 

Boggs 

Bohuid 

Bohl:.K' 

Bowles 

Bradeiiii.s 

IlrHV 

lirrod.ng 

HriWsTtr 

hriHiki    Tex 

ltri..wt,    Mij 

H.iMi..  k 

Hulkr     Ky 

Hiirki    Mhui 

IM  M,.      !•« 


I      .!.li. 
I    ..-.  V 

I  .  ,u  r 
I  I,,,  . 

riu ... 

I  ..uK 
I'    ilin 


( 


»H«\I» 

>M»U«>I« 

v*Ma  WiM\ 
tvwtttti 

t  VlilltHV 

|v      . 

U-  l.M-U 

Dti?Sfil 

IVMIohVM 

iK-tn.M  Y 

\\    \  ir 

O  1  •  >•  ' 
Bltin    I'. I-.'.. 

K;p..|i 

V\  ln> 

r'lMlun 

pKrbatrin 

Paar»ll 

Paiffhan 

Pi^nton 

Pllin 

M  \  1 . 1 

|«S>Ki"l^ 

Ku  ,  V 
Ks.v/.i  I 
r'nn.in 

r  \\\\    '\: 
tt.ii:..ti  1  r 

OMnuAta 
Onvin 

(In  '  j!i 


AclAir 

Airxundrr 
AndiM-«iin 

M.mr 
Ai\(1rrvii« 
Aiihlrv 
Purr 
Biinnrr 

BurklfV 

DMrlenvin 

CniiiUMi 

C'ltniiihnii 

Chelf 


Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vlnpon 

Walnwright 

Wallhauser 

WeU 

Westlaud 

Wharton 
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GiHlnio 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Hagen 

Halpern 

Hargls 

Hays 

Healer 

He<;hler 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

HoUhnd 

Holtzinan 

Hull 

Heard 

li.ini\f 

!■  win 

.I.ii  n.un 

.U-nninttK 

JlJliUaUII,  C.'ttUl 

.Jnhnsou,  ("M.'u 
Juhiiaon.  Md 
JuliUBOii    W  II) 
Juiica   Mu 
Jvidd 
Kt«i*l«iM 
K.I  I  lit 

l>.>a»<iii 

K'Oli  i.uii  iii| 
t\  I  "I  <i« 

l\  I  I     ( 

^..ll  u 

I. r   .1. 

t<   ..i»   I 

n  ....>!.  1. 1 

\  .1'  . 

1    .1,.    ..1 

I  ,  aiii-l<  I 
I  1  .  I  Mi.|,' 
I    il«<nnt  . 

I.inii»tn 
Ml '  Sii  iui>i'i« 

Ml  rvii 

Ml  (  lii<  rl  H 

Mnitlonnlil 
Miiiliti'W  1.  ? 

M.Mk 

Mnddpfl 

Mi<Kini*tiit 
Miihun 
Mo  I  nil 

M  lU  hi  W' 
Mr  I  mil 
Mfvrr 

MlUrl     K'\\^\\\ 
M.llrr 
(ItMirv  I*. 

Mill* 

Mill  hrll 

Miwllrr 

Mnliitiinr. 

Mooii' 

MiHirlit-.id 

Mnl|:tv|i 

Morn-   Okl« 
Mm  '  liiun 

NOT  voriNo 

Dowdy 
ri>rnn(l 

(MllMTI 

drum 

Hiiniion 

MrrlunK 

JnckKon 

Jonfi.  Alu 

Kllbviru 

1  *\  \  orr 

Munihnll 

Mi«rruw 

MUlpr,  N  Y 

Miinttiya 


Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

WlUls 

WUaon 

W  Instead 

Wi  throw 

Younger 


Moss 

Moulder 

Muit«r 

MuiiiH-.a 

Murphy 

Natcher 

N:x 

O'Brien,  HI. 

O'Brien.   NY. 

OHara,  111 

OHara,  Mich 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Oliver 

Piitmhn 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Ph.lbin 

Porter 

Price 

Pro  k  op 

Pucliihki 

Quliiiey 

K.itj.iul 

H'liidHll 

ReuiMi 

Ulut(1t>    i'n 

HUl-lb    .^U^l:hl» 
HiKtIIUI 
HotiVI*     I'll! 

H-i»iri»   M>i«A< 
hi'ti««>viiii 

IV»l«ilikt>Mk||) 

i..'.iki< 
M..II  .  II,  ..( 

M.ii.  I  «  ..,  s     ,1 
»»»(.il.^ 


8i*k 
IniMl 

KUiiirvi« 

^1  iihhh'flrlil 
f«\iii  vnn 
ri<|irr 
t'humiMt 
ThiMiiiMion 
T  honipmu 

TllOIUJMlllll 

Thnrnbri  t\ 

Tnll 

I''  imblr 

UrtiU; 

t'llii\i\it 

V«i\lK 

Vnu  Enndt 

Wiui\plrr 

Willi  ■ 

Wrr 

Will! 

Wiliil-.l 

Yule. 

F.iihhM-kl 

/i-  1  iiko 


N  ,t 
Trv 
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Miirrii,  N 

Norrril 

Powell 

Kitini 

Hoberta 

Uinrrn>  Colo 

Ronrr«,  Trx 

Ki.>onry 

Twylor 

Tftttu*.  Tex 

T\>llef»on 

WtUt«>r 

Wp«vpr 

Young 


Mr\. 


Tiie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 
Mr    Taylor  for.  with  Mr.  Rains  against. 
Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 
Mr    Weaver  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 
Mr    Latere  for,  with  Mr.   Rooney  against 
Mr     Miller    of    New    York    for.    with    Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado  against 

Mr    Kllburn  for.  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 
Mr.  Jackson  for.  with  Mr    Powell  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.    Carnahan    with   Mr    Merrow 

Mr    Montoya  with  Mr    ToUefsor. 

Mr    Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr    Adair. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from  'nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion thai  furtlier  proceedinyts  undei  the 
call  be  dispensfd  with. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker 
on  tha'    I   demand  the   M-as   and   iih.\s 

The  yeah  and  nays  wi-ie  orrlcifd 

Ww  qursiion  wa*  takt-n  wnd  ihti© 
ufir  yt»«h  a'J;^  uaya  164,  not  vuluiw  43, 
a*  Tollowa 

I  Hull  Nil  Ml 
Y|CAt»     4ltil 


M  .  I. 


Mil" 
ISi 


So  the  moUon  was  iTjected. 


Aiti> >• 

Aiiit  1 1 
Aiil  >i«i' 

A%klMlit  I  > 
H'lUVl 

lii.^ti 
ti-<liii^ 
Mill  If  1 1 
Mil  "Ml     1 1  I'l 

!«|i.-»»W>l»M. 
«i'im»'l«    ri.i 

R.-llll*"!! 
I  Hllf* 

Mllltlllk 
Wi>i(\nrt 
l»t»lliiiu 

WliWl>-« 

pirnli  1,1- 

Hrrw'M  r 

PiTokn    rv\ 

liii'Vin   Mil 

KurtUi  k 

nurkr   K\ 

HurKr 

111  riir 

(Nilifli'hl 

I  'uNr\ 

Ollrr 

ChunUHii  mil 

riirnnvM  1  h 

(Murk 

Ciwtl 

CuttUi 

CohrUiii 

Culilr 

OmK 

rmbru 

curun 

Cvui  »  Mil 

DndiUi  lo 

DiiRur 

DaiUrlR 

I^ttWlllMl 

IVilnlirv 

Dent 

Drutdii 

DlRgH 

DiniifU 

Donohur 

l>irn  N  V 

IXjylr 

D\il»ki 

Dwyrr 

Kdnumd^Mti 

saiou 

B\  111" 
PiUlon 
Pmrbiitain 
Pnirrll 


I  t  l»tllNt« 

r>  ia«m 

r'liiii 

r-Miii. 

I  .^.^|^\ 
I  .   >M 

I    -   ,.a 

>  I  .,»,>i 

I'M      l,«»\ 

I  l.i|inilln  » 
I  Viii..n»» 
<  l.n  Ml 
UViitDl- 
t  llnlMiil 

I  "niinhwii 

Ui«\ 
M«UH>tli 

M'M.tn« 

tUvrii 

Miivn 

Hriilrv 

Hechlrr 

Ht^nii 

Holinrlrt 

Hollnnd 

Miilifnuui 

Miill 

Uiim 

Inou\e 
Irwin 
.>iirn\t«ii 
.'rniiiniin 
.lohhuon  Civir' 
.luhURon  (Nili) 
.'ohiiKon.  Md 
.hihimoii    WlK 

.lOIIMk    Mo 

.Iildd 

Knrxtrli 

Krtrth 

Kiw<rm 

KiKKlrnnirirr 

Krivrnn 

Kef 

Kelly 

KeOKli 

KUduy 

KlliTorr 

Klni:  CHlir 

KluK.  UtMh 

Klrwan 

KUK'Kyn»ki 

Kownlnki 

I.«iiie 

l^tnkfortl 

LeKiUKki 


I  I  .1.,..,, 

I   .l<i.tlWl  I 

I    Uu|li«> 

KlV  1  •!•.  Kl..,  t^ 

vy  u.ii. 

Kl.  I  i..i ,  . .. 

^'  II  l^|^<w  i)<^ 
M'O'k 

M     .M,. 

M    1.    n 
M-.i  I   II 
M  OthfW« 
N».l|..\lt 

Ml  \»i 

M    ■  1^  ci»>m 

Mm.-i 

ltpi>rnt    t*. 

Nt'hikni 
MlIU 
Mltilirll 
Moi-ilrr 
MniMV^'iir 
Mi'HH 
Mimrtir  .(I 
Mill  k'oli 
Moriln   Ok  In 

M^rn.^oll 

M^w*» 

Mouldrl 

Multrl 

Muii-.iu» 

Mvitphy 

Nnuiiar 

Niv 

O  JUini  tu. 

o  liruii   N  T, 

K>  Hum   til 

O  Hiitn    Mh'l-. 

OK.  link; 
O  Null 
l^livrt 
I'lii  niiui 

ivtkuii 

Pfo»l 

nuihin 

Porter 
Prirr 
PtMkop 
Pvirln^kl 
Q.ilRlry 
Unbnut 
Hundnll 
Re  via* 
Rlu>d«»ii  Pu 
Kivrm  Aluntin 
Hodino 
Ho!ji«r»  Pin 
Ratrt>ni  MiuM 
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ROOMTtlt 

Smith.  lowm 

Trlmbl« 

RosteiUcowslci 

Spence 

Udall 

Rovish 

Staggers 

UUman 

Rutherford 

Steed 

Vanlk 

Santangelo 

Stratton 

V&nZandt 

Saund 

Stubblefleld 

Wampler 

Saylor 

Sul!lTan 

Watts 

SheUer 

Teller 

Wler 

Sheppttrd 

Thomas 

WoU 

Shipley 

Thorn  pBon.  La. 

Wnght 

sues 

Thorn paon.  N.J 

.Yates 

Slier 

Thompson,  Tex.Zablockt 

Slsk 

Thomberry 

Zeleuko 

Slack 

Toll 
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Abbltt 

Plynt 

Norblad 

Abernethy 

Ford 

NorreU 

Alford 

Forrester 

Owners 

Alger 

Fountain 

Ostertag 

Allen 

Frellnghuysen 

Passman 

Andersen, 

Gary 

Pelly 

Minn. 

Gathlnga 

Pllcher 

Arends 

Glenn 

PlUlion 

Ashmore 

Ooodell 

Plmle 

AMchlncloss 

Grlffln 

Poage 

Avery 

Gross 

Poff 

Ayrea 

G-ubser 

Preston 

RAldwin 

Haley 

Quie 

Harden 

Halleck 

Ray 

Barry 

Hardy 

Reece,  Tenn 

Basa.  N  H 

Harrison 

Rees.  Kanfi. 

Bates 

Hubert 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Baumhart 

HemphlU 

Rlehlman 

Becker 

Henderson 

Riley 

Belcher 

Hen 

Rivers,  S.  C. 

Berry 

Hlestand 

Roblson 

Betta 

Hoevcn 

St  George 

Blltch 

Hoffman.  111. 

Schenck 

Bolton 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Scherer 

Bosch 

Horan 

Schwengel 

Bow 

Ho<:mer 

Scott 

Brook 

H'jdtlleston 

Selden 

Brooks.  La. 

J^Vl.?>i\\ 

Short 

Broomfleld 

Joh.^nsen 

Slmp.son 

Brown.  Oa. 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Keith 

Smith,  Kans 

BroyhlU 

Kltchin 

Smith,  Miss. 

Budge 

Knox 

Smith   Va 

B.-rnes,  WU. 

Ky! 

jjpnnger 

CahiU 

Laird 

Taber 

CederberK 

Lanctrxim 

Te-iSfur,  Calif 

Chlperfleld 

L-iHiien 

Thomson.  Wvo 

Ch'arch 

Latta 

Tuck 

Collier 

Lennin 

un 

Colmer 

L  p;Comb 

Van  Peit 

Cooley 

Lo.«er 

Vinson 

Cramer 

McCulIoch 

Wainwrlght 

Cunningham 

McDonough 

Wallhauser 

Devl.s.  Ga. 

McGmley 

Wels 

Dav.s.  Tenn. 

Mclnrire 

West  land 

Derounlan 

McVUllan 

Wharton 

Derw'.iiskl 

McSween 

Whltener 

Devine 

Mail.iard 

Whitten 

Dl.xon 

Mason 

W:dna!l 

Dooley 

M-.y 

Williams 

Dorn. S  C 

Meader 

Wii:i8 

Downing 

Michel 

W  Ison 

Durham 

Min.shall 

W.n  stead 

Everett 

Murray 

Wl  throw 

Fisher 

Nel;>en 

Yjunger 
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Adair 

Curtis,  MasB 

Monto-.  a 

Alexander 

Dowdy 

Moms.  N  Mex 

Anderson. 

Forand 

Powell 

Mont. 

Gilbert 

Rains 

Andrew* 

Grant 

Roberts 

Aahley 

Harmon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Barr 

Herlong 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Boggs 

Holt 

Rooney 

Bonner 

Jackson 

Taylor 

Boykln 

Jones,  Ala 

Teague.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Kilburn 

Tollefson 

Burleson 

Lafore 

Walter 

Cannon 

Marshall 

Weaver 

Carnahan 

M»»rrow 

Toung 

Chelf 

M.Uer   NY. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote ; 

Mr    Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr    Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr    Walter  for.   with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr    Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr    Rooney  for.    with  Mr.  Lafore  against. 

Mr  Montoya  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  for.  with  Mr. 
KUburn  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with   Mr.  Jackson  against. 


Until  fxirther  notice : 

Mr.  CanuUluui  with  Mr.  IImtow. 
Mr  Ollbert  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 
Mr.  PDwell  with  Mr.  Holt. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  BCr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  KEARNS  chaxiged  his  vote  from 
'"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  Mcculloch  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  when  I 
responded  to  my  name  the  reading  clerk 
had  ao.ten  down  to  Mr.  Patman.  I  think 
I  ansvered  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texa«  Mr.  P.mman].  I  would  like  the 
Recokd  to  be  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  U  recorded  as  voting  "yea  "  How 
did  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  vote? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  voted  ■nay."  and  I 
re.sponcied  to  another  Member'.s  name. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abov  J  recorded 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  dispense  with  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  J  eas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The   question    wac;   taken:    and    there 
were  yc  as 
as  foUo'vs: 


224.  nays  160,  not  voting  46. 


-inulc 

rt 


Addor 

Albert! 

A.spinaU 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baring 

Barre>t 

Ba.s.s.  Ter  n 

Beck  worth 

Bennett.  Pla 

Bennett.  Mich 

Bentl^y 

Blatnik 

Boland 

BoIUnj 

Bowies 

Bradema.s 

Bray 

Breeding 

BrewHier 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Brown»  Mo. 

Burdiak 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke.  Mass 

Bvrne,  Pa 

CanP.eld 

Ca.sey 

Celler 

Chaml>erlaln 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad    I 

Coffin  ! 

CohelJin 

Conte 

Cook 

CorbeK 

Cunnl|igl\am 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mj. 

Daddario 

Dagriie 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delanay 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohiie 

Dorn.  K.T. 

Doyle 

Dulsklj 

Dw>er: 

Edmoildson 

Eliott 

Evlns 

FalloQ 
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Farbstein 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Fen ton 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogar-y 

Foley 

Prazier 

Fried  el 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmata 

Gavin 

George 

Gla:::io 

Gra.iahan 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Ha^en 

Halpern 

Hariris 

Hays 

n^aley 

Hechler 

HoKan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hull 

Oard 

Inotiye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

John.son,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

John.son.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka,sem 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kllgoro 

King.  Calif. 

King.  t7tab 

Kirwan 

Kluczynakl 


Kowalskl 

Lane 

LanKford 

Ijesinskl 

Levering 

Libonali 

Lindsay 

McCorriiack 

.McDowell 

McFa;i 

McGinley 

McGovern 

Bifacdonald 

Machrowlcs 

BCack 

BCadden 

MagnuBon 

Mahon 

Martin 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

.M;ller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
MlUiken 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moure 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  Okla. 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mum  ma 
Murphy 
Natcher 
N;x 

OBrien.  HL 
O  Brien,   N.T. 
O  Hara.  m. 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
O  Kon.skl 
ONetU 
Oliver 
Patmaa 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbla 
Porter 
Price 
Pro  k  op 
Puclnakl 
Quie 
Qugl«r 


Rabaut 

Randall 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Roosevelt 

Rofitenkowakl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Say lor 

Shelley 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alford 

Alger 

Allen 

Andenien. 

Minn. 
Arends 
A.?hmore 
.^u<~hlnclos« 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Harden 
Barry 
Pa«>   N  H 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Blltch 
Bolton 
Ho^ch 
Bow 
Brook 
Brooki.  l;Pi 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ga. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Budge 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cederberg 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Collier 
Colmer 
Oooley 
Cramer 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis.  Tenn 
Derounlan 
Derwlnakl 
Devine 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dorn.  SC. 
Downing 
Dxirham 
Everett 
Fisher 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Barr 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Chelf 


Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thomas 

Tlionipson.  La. 

Thompson,  N  J 
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Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

FYelinghuysen 

Gary 

Gathlnga 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Gross 

Oubtier 

Haley 

Halleok 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

He.ia 
Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  III. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddlcston 

Jensen 

Johat.sen 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Liingen 

I>itta 

Lennon 

Llp>«comb 

Loser 

McCuIU^rh 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

MaiUiard 

Ma-iton 

May 

Meader 

Mirhel 

Min.shall 

Murray 

N"l.sen 

Norblad 
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Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

ToU 

Trimble 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wler 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Z&blockl 

Zelenko 


NorreU 

Osmera 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preston 

Ray 

Reece  Tenn. 

Ree«.  Kans 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  S  C. 

RoblKon 

St.  George 

.Scheuck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seiden 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Walnwrlijht 

WttUhau.ner 

Weis 

We-tland 

Wharu>n 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WlUls 

Wilson 

Winstead 

Withrow 

Younger 


Curtis   Ma.sa 

Dowdy 

Porand 

Gilbert 

Grant 

Harmon 

Harrl.«on 

H*bert 

Herlong 

Jttck.son 

Jones,  Ala 

Kilburn 

Lafore 

MarshaU 

Merrow 

Miller.  N.T. 


Mex. 


Montoya 

.Vlorrts.  N 

Powell 

Halns 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Calif 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teapue.  Tex. 

Tollefson 

Walter 

Weaver 

Young 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote 

Mr   Buckley  f(jr.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 
Mr  R^lriii  for.  with  Mr  Taylor  against. 
Mr  RobertH  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 
Mr   Rooney  fur   with  Mr   Lafore  against. 
Mr  Walt«r  for.  with  Mr  Bonner  against. 
Mr  Ollbert  for.  with  Mr  Hubert  against. 
Mr    Ashley  for,  with  Mr    Harrls«in   agalnsf. 
Mr  Puwell  for,  with  Mr  Kilburn  agalnat. 
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Mr  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr  Miller  of  New 
York  against 

Mr   BogRB  for,  with  Mr  Jackson  against. 

Until  further  notice 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr  Merrow. 
Mr   Mnntoyt   with  Mr   Tollefson 
Mr     Morris     )f   New    Mexico   with    Mr    Cur- 
tis of  Massach  isettc 

Mr  Rogers  e  f  Colorado  with  Mr  Adair. 

Mr  BALDWIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to    nay  " 

Mr.  DOOLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  wa-s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  cf  the  la.'-t  day's  proceedinfrs 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Geoif^ia  Mr  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Kenlleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker. 
IS  a  motion  to  amend  the  Journal  m 
order  at  this  point  or  during  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal? 

The  SPEAKER  Such  a  motion  is  not 
in  order  at  this  point 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  Journal  of  thf^ 
last  day's  proceedings 

Mr  DAVIS  of  GJeorgia  Mr  Speaker, 
I  demand  that  the  Journal  be  read  in 
full. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  in  full 

The  Clerk  commenced  the  veadinji  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia  <  interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  Journal*  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAIOTR.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Should  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  read  as  part  of  the 
Journal? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chan  would 
think  so.  In  other  words,  the  Clerk  is 
going  to  read  it. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Thank  you. 
sir 

Mr  FULTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  That  motion  is  not 
in  order  The  reading  of  the  Journal 
can  be  dispensed  with  only  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  a  motion  is  not  in 
order. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  Mnterrupting 
reading  of  Uie  Journal  >  Mr  Speaker, 
I  make  the  ix)int  of  order  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (Aft4?r  counting.!  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not.  present 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No   701 

Adair  Andrews 

Alexander  Ashley 

Anderson,  Barr 

Mont.  Boggs 


Bonner 
Boykin 
Buckley 
Burleson 


Cannon 

Carnahan 

Chelf 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Porand 

Gilbert 

Grant 

Harmon 

Herlong 

Jack.son 


Jones.  Ala 

KUburn 

Lafore 

Marshall 

Merrow 

Miller,  NY 

Mitchell 

Montova 

Morris.  N 

Powell 

Rains 


Mex 


Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tollefson 

Walter 

Weaver 

Young 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  that  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  be  dispensed  with,  and  on  that  I 
move  the  previous  question, 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  SPEIAKER  Permit  the  Chair  to 
.'^late  the  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Ma-ssachusetts 
[  Mr  McCORMACK  1  moves  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  be  dispensed 
with  and  has  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Davis  I  offers  a  motion  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  order  the 
previous  question 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  153.  nays  231.  not  voting  46, 
as  follows. 

I  Roll  No.  71 1 
TEAS-- 153 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alford 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen 

Minn. 
Arend.s 
A.shmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Barry 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Berry 
Bett.<5 
Blltch 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bow- 
Brock 
BrcK)ks.  La. 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Budge 
B\Tne«,  wis 
CahiU 
CederberK 
Chlperheld 
Church 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Curtis.  Mass 
Davi.s.  Ga 
Derounlan 
Derwinsk: 
Devine 
Dixon 
Dooley 


Dorn,  SC. 

Downing 

Durham 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flvnt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

FYelinghuysen 

Gary 

Gathings 

Glenn 

CKxxlell 

Gross 

Gxibser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 


Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

Manila  rd 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Minshall 

Murray 

Nel.sen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pllcher 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preston 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 


Hoffman.  Mich.  RUey 


Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddlcston 

Jensen 

Johanaen 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kltchin 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Ltjser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 


Robi.son 

St   George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Scott 

Selden 

Simpjson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 


Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 


Addonizlo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Baker 

Barr 

Barrett 

Bass.  NB 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett,  Mich 

Bentley 

Blatnik 

Boland 

BoUinp; 

Bowles 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mo 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke   Ma-s.* 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Canfield 

Ca.se  y 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis.  Mo 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Diugeli 

Donohue 

I>3rn.  NY 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

FVnton 

Flno 

Flood 

F^iVnn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Prazier 

FYledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gavin 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Mont 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Baring 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Chelf 
Dowdy 


Whltener 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Win  is 

NATS— 231 

G«orge 

Glaimo 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

GrifBth.s 

Hagen 

Halpern 

Hargls 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones.  Mo 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Lane 

Lankford 

Les:nskt 

Levering 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McDowell 

MrPall 

McGinley 

McGovern 

Macdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnxison 

Mahon 

Martin 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George.  P 
MiUiken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
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Wilson 

Winstead 

Younger 


Morris,  Okla. 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien,  111 

O'Brien   N  Y 

OHara.  Ill 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

O'Neill 

Oliver 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbin 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnski 

Quie 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rogers,  Mass 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Savior 

Schwengel 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Sikes 

Siler 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thomas 

Tliompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  t)erry 

Toll 

Tumble 

UdaU 

UUman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wier 

Wolf 

wnght 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Forand 

Gilbert 

Grant 

Harmon 

H<^bert 

Herlong 

Jackson 

KUburn 

Lafore 

Marshall 

Mason 

Merrow 

Miller  N.T. 

MltcbeU 

Montoya 

Morris,  N.  Mex 


Powell 

Rains 

Rivers,  S  C 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Rooney 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tollefson 

Walter 

Weaver 

Withrow 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 
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The  Clerk  aimoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr   Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  wtth  Mr.  Balna  agalnat. 

Mr  Weaver  for.  with  Mr.  Roberta  against. 

Mr.  Lafore  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  agaliut. 

Mr   Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr    Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Harmon  against. 

Mr   Kllburn  for,  with  Mr.  Hoggs  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado  against. 

Mr.  Jackson  for.  with  Mr.  Montoya  against. 

Mr.  Mason  for.  with  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico  against. 

Until  further  notice ; 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr  Adair. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Collier 
Mr.     Anderson     of     Montana     with     Mr. 
Wl  throw. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr  ToUefson 
Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  JENSEN,  and  Mr. 
DERWINSKI  changed  their  vote  from 
'nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  WATTS  and  Mr. 
CONTE  changed  their  vote  from  •yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  dispense  with  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  235.  nays  153.  not  voting  42 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  721 


Addontzlo 

Albert 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuao 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baring 
But 
Barrett 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bass,  Tenn 
Baumbart 
Beckwortb 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich 
Bentley 
Blatntk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks.  Tex 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mo 
Burdlck 
Burke.  Ky 
Burke,  Mass. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Canfleld 
Cassr 
Cellar 

Chamberlain 
Chennw»th 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
CoheUn 

Coxxtr 

Cook 

Corbet t 

CurjninKh*m 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Doddano 

Dagus 
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Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dln^ll 

Donohne 

Dorn,  N   Y. 

Dovle 

Dulskl 

Dw>-er 

E^imondson 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Penton 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynn 

Pogarty 

Polev 

Prazler 

FMedel 

Fulton 

Oallagher 

OannaLz 

OaTln 

George 

Oialmo 

Oranaban 

Oray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa, 

Oriffln 

Orifflth* 

Ha  gen 

Hslp«rn 

Hnrgls 

Harmon 

Hi»rrU 

Kay* 

Healey 

HMhler 

Hocan 

H^lflsM 

Holland 

Hottzmaa 


Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jo'inson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaaem 

Kasten  meter 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kowalskl 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lesln.ikl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

McConoack 

Mcculloch 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOinley 

MrOovern 

Macdonatd 

Machrowlca 

Ma^'k 

Madden 

ifagnusoti 

Mahon 

Martin 

Matth«w« 

Metcait 

Msyar 


Miller,  Clem 

Pfoet 

Slack 

Miller. 

Pbllbin 

Smith,  Iowa 

Porter 

Spence 

Mllliken 

Price 

Staggers 

Mills 

Prokop 

Steed 

Moeller 

Puclnskl 

Stratton 

Mouagan 

Qule 

Stubblefleld 

Moore 

Qulgley 

Sullivan 

Moorhetid 

Rabaut 

Teller 

Morgan 

Randall 

Thomas 

Moms.  Okla. 

Reusa 

Thompson,  La. 

Morrisou 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Thompeon,  N  J 

Most 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Thompson,  Tex 

Moulder 

Rodlno 

Thornberry 

Multer 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Toll 

Mumma 

Rogers.  Mass 

■l"rlmble 

Murphy 

Roosevelt 

Udall 

Natiher 

Roetenkowskl 

Ullman 

Nix 

Roush 

Vanlk 

OBrlen,  ni 

Rutherford 

Van  Z.mdt 

OBKen,  NT. 

Santangelo 

Wampler 

OH»ra.Ill. 

Saund 

Watts 

0-H*ra.  Mtch 

Saylor 

Wler 

O'Konskl 

Sheppard 

Wolf 

O-NtlU 

Shipley 

WrlKht 

Oliver 

SIkes 

Yates 

PaUban 

S.ler 

Zablockl 

Peru 

las 

Sisk 
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Zeleako 

Abb 

tt 

Forrester 

Owners 

Abetnetl.y 

Fountain 

Ostertag 

AlfoTd 

Prellnghuysen 

Pa.'wman 

Alg* 

Gary 

Pelly 

Allen 

Ga things 

Pile  her 

Arends 

Olenn 

Pillion 

Ash»^ore 

Ooodell 

Plmle 

Aucftlncloss 

Gross 

Poage 

Avery 

Oubser 

Poff 

Baldiwln 

Haley 

Pre.ston 

Barden 

Halleck 

Ray 

Barry 

Hardy 

Reece,  Tenn 

Bated 

Harrl.<jon 

Rees,  Kans 

Becker 

Hemphill 

Rhode*   Ariz 

Belcher 

Henderson 

Hiehlm.iii 

Berry 

Hps.9 

Riley 

Bett* 

Hlestand 

Robinson 

Bllt4h 

Hoeven 

St  George 

Bolt< 

3n 

Hoffman,  III 

Schcnrk 

Bofioh 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Sohcrpr 

Bow 

Holt 

Sciiwengel 

Brock 

Ho  ran 

Scott 

Bro'ik.^,  L  i 

Hosmpr 

Selden 

Brown.  G  i 

Muddiest  on 

Short 

Broirn   OHIO 

Jensen 

Simpson 

BroyhlU 

Johan.sen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Budge 

J'lnas 

Smith   Kans. 

Byrnes.  W  is 

Keith 

Smith   Miss. 

Cahm 

Kitchm 

Smith.  Va. 

Cederbprp 

Kyi 

Springer 

Ch  perfleld 

Laird 

Taber 

Church 

Landrum 

Teatcue.  Calif. 

Collier 

Langen 

Thomson  Wyo. 

Colmer 

I.atta 

Tollefaon 

Cooiey 

Lennon 

Tuck 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

0tt 

Curtis.  Miiss. 

Loser 

Van  Pelt 

Davis.  Oa 

McDonough 

Vinson 

Davis.  Tenn. 

.Vlclntlre 

Walnwrlght 

Dercmnlaii 

McMillan 

Wallhauser 

Derwinskl 

McSween 

Wela 

DevH 

ne 

MailUard 

Westland 

Dlxo 

n 

Ma.son 

Wharton 

DooK 

py 

Mfiy 

Whltener 

Dom 

.  s  r 

Meader 

Whltten 

Dowi 

tiltv.j 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Dnrb 

am 

Minshall 

Williams 

Ever* 

Itt 

Murray 

WUUs 

Plah« 

r 

Nelsen 

Wilson 

Plynl 

t 

Norblad 

Wlnstead 

Ford 

Norrell 

Younger 
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Adall 

f 

Forand 

Rains 

Alexl 

nder 

Gilbert 

Rivers   S  C 

Anderson, 

Grant 

Roberts 

Mont 

H^sbert 

Rogers,  Colo 

Andrews 

Herlong 

R./gem,  Tox 

AAhl«T 

Jic/c^on 

Rooney 

BoggS 

Kllburn 

Shelley 

Bonner 

Lafore 

Taylor 

Bovklri 

Mamhall 

Teague.  Tex 

Burkjey 

Merrow 

Walter 

Hurl«»fjn 

Miller  N  T 

Weaver 

Cannon 

Mitchell 

Withrow 

Carnshun 

Montoya 

Young 

Chelf 

Mom*  N  M«x 

r>cjw4 

y 

Powsll 

So  the  prevloua  quectlon  wa«  ordered 
Tbe   Clerk  announced   the   following 
pain: 
Oo  thlj«  vote: 

Mr.  BtuUey  for,  wtth  Mr  Herlong  against. 
Mr,  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Taylcw  against. 


Mr    Robe-ta  for,  with  Mr    Weaver  agalnot. 
Mr.  Rooney  for.  with  Mr    Lafore  against 
Mr   Walt«r  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 
Mr    Boggii  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against 
Mr.  Gilbert  tor,  with  Mr.  Kllburn  against. 
Mr     Powdl    for.    with    Mr.    Miller    of    New 
York  agaJn.'t. 
Mr    Ashley  fcjr.  with  Mr    Jackson  against. 

Until  fu-ther  notice: 

Mr.  Carnswhan  with  Mr   Merrow 

Mr   Ashlev  with  Mr    Adair 

Mr    Rogers  of  Colorado  vrtth  Mr    Wllhrow 

Messrs  MACDONALD.  PHILBTN.  and 
SHEPPARD  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "\ea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPI'::AKE:R.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  dispense  with  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call. 

Mr  WIU_IAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeaf  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  237,  nays  152,  not  voting  41. 
as  follovrs: 

[Roll  No    73) 
YEAS— 237 


Addon  Izlo 

Fascell 

McConnack 

Albert 

FelKhan 

McDowell 

Andersen, 

Penton 

McFall 

Minn. 

Pino 

McOlnlev 

.■\i.ruso 

Flood 

McOovern 

.\spinall 

Klynn 

Machrowicz 

.^yrps 

Fogarty 

.Mack 

Bailey 

Foley 

Madden 

Baker 

Ford 

M.i;.;:;',ison 

Baring 

Praiier 

Muhon 

Ban- 

Prledel 

M^tm 

Barrett 

P\ilton 

Matthews 

Bass.  N  H. 

Gallagher 

Metcalf 

Bii.'^s.  Tenn 

CTuriKH'^z 

Meyer 

Biiumhart 

Oavln 

Miller,  Clem 

Beckworth 

George 

Miller. 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Oialmo 

Oeoree  P. 

Bennett.  Mldti 

.   Granahan 

Ml.lken 

Bentley 

Gray 

MliU 

Blatnik 

Green. Oreg 

MirrhPll 

Boggs 

Green.  Pa 

Moolier 

Bola.nd 

OrlBBn 

Monagan 

Boiling 

Griffiths 

Moore 

Bowles 

Hagen 

M.jorhead 

Brademas 

Halpem 

Morgan 

Bray 

HargLs 

Morrl.s  Okla. 

Breeding 

Harmon 

Morrison 

Brewster 

Hays 

Moa.s 

Brooks,  Tex 

Healey 

Moulder 

BroomHeld 

Hp>h!rr 

Multer 

Brown,  Mo. 

Hogan 

Mumtna 

Burdlrk 

HoUneld 

Murphy 

Burke,  Ky 

Holland 

Nii'.hi-r 

Burke    Ma.-iS 

Holtzman 

Nix 

Byrne   Pa 

Hull 

O  Brlen.  ni. 

Cirifleid 

Ikard 

O  Bnea,  N  Y. 

Ca-^ey 

Inouye 

O  Hara.  Ill 

Teller 

Irwin 

OTlara   Mich 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

OKonskl 

Cheuoweth 

Jennings 

O  Nelii 

Clark 

Johnson,  Call? 

Oliver 

Coad 

Johnson.  Colo 

Patman 

Coffin 

Johnson,  Md 

Perkins 

Cohelan 

Johnson,  Wi« 

Pfo«t 

Conte 

Jones,  Ala. 

Philbln 

Cook 

Judd 

Porter 

Corbet t 

Karsten 

Price 

Cunnlnghiim 

Kar'h 

Pmkop 

Curtln 

Kasom 

Puclnskl 

Curtis   Mo 

Kastenmeinr 

Qule 

D-iddarlo 

K>v.,'-n<. 

Qulgley 

Dagiie 

Kee 

Rabaut 

Daniels 

K.-::y 

Randall 

r>aw<on 

Keogh 

Reuse 

D-'laney 

Kllday 

Rhode*.  Pa 

D«'nt 

Kllgore 

River*.  Alaska 

Denton 

K'f,B   Calif 

RdlMO 

I)uc<s 

Ki:  K   IHah 

R-'grri    r..\ 

Dill  ten 

K  rwsn 

Rogef.    Mill* 

DoDohue 

Kiu<v!yn»kl 

RfKiseveit 

Dorn, S    Y 

K;.wx 

Ro*t«ttki)«»ki 

D'nle 

KowuUkl 

R^Mish 

D  li-kl 

Lane 

Ruf  lifrford 

r)*vcr 

Lankford 

HaiKangelo 

Kilmuridaon 

Latts 

Waund 

Killutt 

I>eainj>kl 

Baylor 

Evlns 

I.<evering 

Shelley 

Fallon 

Llbonatl 

Sheppard 

FarbBteln 

Lindsay 

Shipley 

1960 
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Sikes 

Teller 

Vanlk 

8UOT 

Thomas 

Van  Zandt 

Sisk 

Thompson,  La. 

Wampler 

Slack 

Thompson,  N.J 

Watts 

Smith.  Iowa 

Ttiompson,  Tex  W'ler 

Spetice 

Thornberry 

Wolf 

Staggeis 

Toll 

Wrl»{ht 

Steed 

Tolief.'^on 

Yiites 

Stratton 

Trl-nble 

Zablockl 

Stubblefleld 

Udull 

Zeler.ko 

Sullivan 

UH:nan 

^  AYS— 152 

Abbltt 

Fountain 

Ostertag 

.Aberuethy 

Frelmghuysen 

Passman 

Alford 

Gai7 

Pelly 

Algers 

Ga  hlngs 

Pilcher 

Alien 

Olenn 

Pillion 

Arends 

Goodell 

Plrnie 

Ash  more 

Gross 

Poage 

Auchlncluss 

Giiosor 

PjH 

Avery 

Haley 

Prcstou 

Baldwin 

Ha;ie<k 

Ray 

Barden 

Hai'ly 

Reere   Tenn. 

Bany 

HaiTW 

lii-es,  Kans. 

Bates 

Heii.phlll 

liliodea.  Ariz. 

Becker 

Henderson 

Richlman 

Belrher 

Hem 

Riley 

Berry 

Hleitand 

Rivers   S.C. 

Betts 

Ho«  ven 

Roblson 

BUtch 

Hoflman.  Ill 

St   George 

Bolton 

Hull  man.  Mich 

Srhenck 

Boaoh 

Hon 

Scherer 

Bow 

Hoi  in 

Schwengcl 

Brock 

Ho5  mer 

Scott 

Brooks,  La. 

Huildleston 

Selden 

Brown.  Oa 

Jetiiien 

Short 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jobjuisen 

Simpson 

BroyhlU 

Jor.as 

Smith.  Calif. 

Budge 

Keith 

Smith  Kans. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 

Kltchln 
Ky 

Smith.  Miss. 
Smith.  \'a. 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Spnnper 

Chlperfleld 

Laiidrum 

Taber 

Church 

Lai  gen 

Teague,  Calif. 

Collier 

I.*r  non 

Thom.son,  Wyo 

Colmer 

Llp>comb 

Turk 

Cooiey 

LoR(  r 

Utt 

Cramer 

Mri'ulloch 

Van  Pelt 

Curtis,  Mass 

MrlX)nough 

Vinson 

Davis,  Oa. 

M(-;  ntlre 

WalnwrlKht 

Davis  Tenn 

McMillan 

Wallhauser 

Derounlan 

McSween 

Wels 

Derwlnskl 

Maiiiiaxd 

Westland 

Devlne 

MaiKin 

Wharton 

Dixon 

May 

Whltener 

Dooley 

Mei.der 

Whltten 

Dorn.  8.  C 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Downing 

Mir  shall 

Williams 

Durham 

Murray 

Willis 

Everett 

Nelseu 

Wilson 

Fisher 

Notblad 

Wliiiitead 

Klynt 

Noirell 

Younger 

Forrester 

Oeriers 

NOT   VOTTNO- 

41 

Adair 

F  irand 

Montoya 

Alexander 

Gilbert 

Morris   N   Mex 

Anderson. 

Gri.nt 

Powell 

Mont. 

HaiTlson 

Rains 

Andrews 

H.l>ert 

Hob«'it8 

A.shley 

Heilong 

Rogprv.  Colo. 

Bonner 

Jack,  .son 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Boy kin 

Jor  »-8.  Mo 

Rooney 

Buckley 

Kll-um 

Taylor 

Burleson 

Li  fere 

Teague.  Tex 

Cannon 

Ma  -donald 

Walter 

Carnahan 

Ma:-}hall 

Weaver 

Chelf 

MeiTOW 

Withrow 

Dowdy 

MU.er,  N.  Y 

You  UK 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  :  tr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Adair. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  Journal).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKP.R.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.     A  quonom  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  ant^wer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No   74) 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk    ar.nounced    the    following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Buckley  for   with  Mr   Herlong  against 
Mr.  Rains  for,  with   Mr    Taylor  against 
Mr    Roberts  for    with  Mr    Weaver  against 
Mr    Rooney  for.  with  Mr   Lafore  against 
Mr   Wait«r  for,  'vith  Mr.  Bonner  against 
Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr  Hubert 

against. 
Mr.    Macdonald     for,    with     Mr     Kllburn 

against. 
Mr.  011b«rt  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  against. 
Mr.  Montoya  fcr,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Nen 

Tork  acalnst. 
Mr.   Morris  of   New  Mexico  for,   with  Mr. 

Jackson  against. 
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recognized  and  moved  that  further  pro- 
ceedings be  dispensed  with  and  moved 
the  previous  question  on  that,  and  that 
is  the  OTily  thing  to  vote  on  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  238.  nays  148,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 
YEAS — 238 


» 


.\dalr 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
A-shley 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chelf 
Davis.  Tenn. 


Dowdy 

Durham 

Porand 

Gilbert 

Grant 

HtTlOljg 

Jaoksou 
Kllburn 
Lafore 

Mclntire 

Matdoaald 

MHr>hall 

Merrow 

MUler,  N  Y. 

Montoya 


Morris,  N  V.ex 

Powell 

Rains 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Smith.  Va, 

Tuylor 

Tpague.  Tex 

Walter 

Weaver 

Withrow 

Yates 

Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  tlie  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  dispensing  with  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  was  on  a  point 
of  no  quorum  There  is  not  anything 
to  object  to.  When  the  Chair  announced 
that  a  quorum  was  present,  we  were 
ready  for  business. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  understood 
the  Chair  to  .'^ay  without  objection  fur- 
ther proceedings  would  be  dispensed 
with,  and  at  that  point  I  said  'I  object." 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  order  that  the 
gentleman  might  make  a  record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusptt-s? 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  be  dispen.sed  with,  and  on  that  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  motion  that  further  proceed- 
ings be  dispensed  with  be  laid  on  the 
tiible,  and  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
MaMachu*ett«  has  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa« 
on  my  feet  seeking  recognition  to  mak« 
this  motion  at  the  time  the  motion  wm 
made 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  on  his  feet  aad  was 


Addonlzio 

Gallagher 

Moeller 

Albert 

Garmata 

Monagan 

Andersen, 

Gavin 

Moore 

Minn. 

George 

Moorhead 

Anfuao 

Glalmo 

Morgan 

AsplnaU 

Granahan 

Morns,  Okla. 

BaUey 

Gray 

Morrison 

Baker 

Green.  Oreg. 

Moss 

Barr 

Green.  Pa. 

Moulder 

Barrett 

Griffin 

Multer 

Bftsa,  NJI 

Grlfflths 

Mumma 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Hagen 

Murphy 

Bates 

Halpern 

Natcher 

Baumhart 

Hargls 

Nix 

Beckworth 

Harmon 

Norrell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harris 

O'Brien,  111. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hays 

OBrlen   N.Y. 

Bentley 

Healey 

OHara,  111. 

Blatnik 

Hechler 

CHara,  Mich. 

Hogg^ 

Hogan 

O'Konskl 

Boland 

Hollfleld 

ONclU 

Boiling 

Holland 

Oliver 

Bowles 

Holtzman 

Patman 

Brademas 

Hull 

Perkins 

Bray 

Ikard 

Pfost 

Breeding 

Inouye 

Philbln 

Brewster 

Irwin 

Port*'r 

Brock 

Jarman 

Price 

Brooks.  Tex 

Jenninsis 

Prokop 

Broomfleld 

Johnson.  Calif 

Puclnskl 

Brown,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Qule 

Burdlck 

Johnson,  Md. 

Qulgley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rabaut 

Burke,  Mass 

Jones.  Ala. 

RandaU 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

RetisB 

Canfield 

Judd 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Casey 

Karsten 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Chamberlain 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Chenoweth 

Kasem 

Rogers,  Pla 

Clark 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Coad 

Ke.arns 

Roosevelt 

Coffin 

Kpp 

Roetenkowskl 

Cohelan 

Keith 

Roush 

Conte 

Kelly 

Rutherford 

Cook 

Keogh 

Santangelo 

Corbett 

Kllday 

Saund 

Cunningham 

Kllgore 

Savior 

Curtln 

King,  Calif. 

Shelley 

Curtis.  Mo 

King,  UtAh 

Sheppard 

Daddano 

Kirwan 

Shipley 

Dague 

Kluczynskl 

Slkes 

Daniels 

Knox 

Slier 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kowalskl 

SUk 

Dawson 

Lane 

Slack 

Delaney 

Lankford 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dent 

Lesinaki 

Spence 

Denton 

Levering 

Staggers 

Dlggs 

Llbonatl 

Steed 

Dlngell 

Lindsay 

iStrstton 

Donohue 

McCormack 

Stubblefleld 

Dorn. N  Y 

McDowell 

Sullivan 

Doyle 

MrPall 

Teller 

Dulskl 

MoOmiey 

Thomas 

Dwyer 

McGovern 

Thompson.  La. 

Edmond.«on 

Macdonald 

Thompson.  N,J. 

Elliott 

Machrowicz 

Thompson,  Tex 

Evlns 

Mack 

Tliornberry 

Pallon 

Madden 

Toll 

Parbsteln 

Magnuson 

Trimble 

Fascell 

Mahon 

Udall 

Felghan 

Martin 

Ullman 

Penton 

Matthews 

Vanlk 

Flno 

Metcalf 

Van  Zandt 

Flood 

Meyer 

Wampler 

Plynn 

Miller.  Clem 

Watts 

Pogarty 

Miller, 

Wler 

Poley 

George,  P. 

Wolf 

Frailer 

Mllliken 

Wright 

Prtedel 

Miii« 

Zablorkl 

Pulton 

Mitchell 
NATS— 14« 

2>lenko 

Abbltt 

Avery 

Bliu:h 

Abemetby 

Baldwin 

Bolton 

Alford 

Barden 

Bosch 

Alger 

Barry 

Bow 

Alien 

Becker 

Brooks.  La. 

Arends 

Belcher 

Brown.  Oa. 

Ashmore 

Berry 

Brown,  Ohio 

Aucblncloas 

BetU 

Broyhlll 
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Budge 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cedcrberg 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtis   Masfe 

Davis  Ga. 

Derounian 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dtxon 

Dooley 

Dorn,  S.C 

Downing 

E\-erett 

Plsher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Gross 

Oubser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffnian.  Ill 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Mont 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bonner 
Boylcin 
B\ickley 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Celler 


Hoffmau,  Micb 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Jens«n 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kltchm 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Ltpscon:ib 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

MrMiUan 

Matlliard 

Mason 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pilcher 

Pilllion 

Plrnie 

Poagf 

PotT 

Preston 

Ray 

Reece.  Teun 

NOT   VOTING      44 


Sees.  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss, 

Smith.  Va 

Springer 

Taber 

Teagup,  C<\\\f 

Thom.s»)n.  Wvvt 

ToUefson 
Tiick 

Ctt 

Van  Pe'.t 

Vinson 

Wainwright 

Wallhauser 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whttener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wlllianus 

WiliKs 

W  !so:i 

Wln.stt-ad 

Younger 


Chelf 

Dowdy 

Durham 

Porand 

Gilbert 

Grant 

H.'bert 

Herlong 

Jaclcsoii 

KUburii 

t.afore 

McSween 

Marshall 

Merrow 

Miller   NY 


Mex 


Monto\  a 

Morris.  N 

Powell 

Rains 

Roberts 

Rollers,  Colo. 

Rotters 

Rixiney 

Taylo.'- 

Tfiigue 

Walter 

Weaver 

Wlthruw 

Yate.s 

Young 


Tex. 


Tpx 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against 

Mr    Rains  for.   with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr    Roberts  for.  with  Mr    Weaver  against. 

Mr    Rooney   for.    with   Mr    Laiore   against. 

Mr.   Walter  for.   with   Mr.   Bonner   agaliist. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  for  with  Mr.  Hu- 
bert against 

Mr    Gilbert  for.  with  Mr.  KUburn  against. 

Mr  Powell  for.  with  Mr  Miller  of  New 
York   against 

Mr.   Ashley   for.  with   Mr    Jackson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr   Carnahan  with  Mr   Merrow. 
Mr    Montoya  with  Mr    Adair. 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr    Wlth- 
row 

Mr.  BARRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Ls  on 
the  motion  to  dispense  with  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call. 

Mr.  KrrCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  238.  nays  150.  not  voting  42. 
a.i  follows : 

[Roll  No.  76] 

YEAS- 238 


Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Aadersen 

Minn. 

Aafuso 

Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Ba-ss.  N  H 
Bass,  Tenn 
Bates 
Baunihart 
Backworth 
Bennett.  Fla 
B«r.nett,  Mich 
B^ntley 
Bkatnik 
Hoggs 
Bolaiid 
Boiling 
Bowles 
Bi^emas 
B»ay 
Breeding 
Bfewster 
Bfock 

Btooks.  Tex 
Bvoomfleld 
Btown.  Mo. 
Bvrdick 
Btirke.  Ky 
B^irke.  Mass 
BJrne.  Pa. 
Casifleld 
C4.sey 

CJamberlaln 
Cienoweth 
Ci»rtc 
Cdad 
Coffin 
COhelan 
C^nte 
COok 
COrbett 
ciinnlngham 
C^rtln 
rtls.  Mo. 
Idarlo 
le 
^nlels 
D»vls.  Tenn 
D»wson 
Dflaney 
Dtut 
D<nton 
Dlggs 
DIngell 
DOnohue 
Dorn.  N.  Y 
DOvle 
DBl.skl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elilott 
EMins 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Ps»scell 
Peu^han 
Pan ton 
Flho 
Plpod 
Flirnn 
Pcjgarty 
F<^ley 
Pnazier 


AUhltt 

AOernethy 

AUord 

Alger 

Allen 

Anends 

Aahmore 

AiichinclosB 

AVer/ 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Backer 

Balrher 

Ban",' 

Batt.s 


Calif. 
Colo. 


Frtedel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

George 

Giaimo 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagen 

Halpern 

Hargl.s 

Harmon 

Hays 

Healev 

Hechler 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hull 

Ikard 

Incuye 

Irwin 

Jarmiin 

Jennings 

Johnson. 

Johnson, 

Johnson.  Md 

.lohn.^on.  Wis 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo 

Judd 

fCarsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Lane 

Lankford 

I>eslnskl 

Levering 

lubonati 

Lindsay 

.McCormack 

.McDowell 

McFall 

McGlnley 

McGi)vprn 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magniison 

Mahon 

Martin 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
MUUken 
Mills 
Mitchell 
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Blitch 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Brook.s.  La 

Brown.  Ga. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Bud  tie 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Oederberg 

Chipertleld 

Church 

Collier 


MofUer 

Monagan 

M<X)re 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moms.  Okla. 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mnmma 

Murphy 

Nrttoher 

Nix 

Norrell 

O  Brlen,  NY. 

OHara,  Ul. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O  Konskl 

O  Nelll 

Oliver 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Porter 

Price 

Pro  k  op 

Puclnskl 

Qxile 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

Rovush 

Rutherford 

Santsngelo 

Saund 

Savior 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

W  am  pier 

Watts 

Wier 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtis. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Derounian 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dorn,  S  C 

Downing 

Durham 

Everett 

Fisher 


Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Gross 

Oubser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HCM 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kttchin 

Kyi 

Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 


Lennon 

I.ipscomb 

Loser 

MrCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

MrSween 

Mailllard 

MiiAon 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Murray 

Nel.sen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poir 

Preston 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Artz 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  SC 

Roblson 


St.  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Taber 

Teagtie,  Calif, 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wainwright 

Wftllhauser 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnatl 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson 

Wlnstead 

Wlthrow 

Younger 
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Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Harden 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chelt 


Dowdy 

Forand 

Gilbert 

Grant 

H.bert 

Herlong 

Jack.son 

Jensen 

KUburn 

Klrwan 

LaXore 

Marshall 

Merrow 

MlUer,  N. 

Montoya 


Morris,  N  Mex 

OBrlen,  111 

Powell 

Ralna 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Taylor 

Teagrue,  Tex. 

Walter 

Weaver 

Toung 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Buckley  for.  with  Mr  Herlong  against. 
Mr  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against 
Mr  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against 
Mr  Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Lafore  against 
Mr  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 
Mr.     Rogers    of    Colorado    for,    with    Mr 

Hebert  against. 

Mr    Gilbert  for.  with  Mr    KUburn  against 
Mr    Klrwan   for.    with   Ur.   Miller   of   New 

York  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for.  with  Mr    Jackson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carnahan   with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr    Montoya  with  Mr    Adair 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr  Jensen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAIWENTARY    INQTHRT 

Mr.  HALLECK      Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  rise? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  To  propound  a  par- 
liamentan,-  inquiry.  Mr    Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
in  the  day  I  addressed  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry  to  the  Chair  to  which  response 
was  made.  The  parliamentary  Inquiry 
went  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not,  as  the  Senate  bill  has  been  reported 
by  the  committee,  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  would  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  clarify  the  mat- 
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ter.  the  committee  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  cliuse  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  substituted  a  complete  amendment, 
which  I  take  It  would  be  ofTered  if  and 
when  the  bill  were  to  \x  read  for  con- 
sideration Under  those  circumstances, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a;id  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  what  some  of  us  refer  to  as  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  Introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  KilburnI 
is  now  on  the  calendar,  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  is  whether  or  not  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  in.structions  would  he  in 
order  In  order  that  a  record  vote  could 
bo  had  on  such  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute 

The  SPE.^KEl  The  frnntleman  from 
Indiana  has  be-  n  kind  enouijh  to  diJ>- 
cuss  this  with  th?  Chair. 

On  further  p-(aminir\g  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  tiif  House,  under  the  situ- 
ation as  it  exist;;,  when  we  go  into  the 
Committee  of  th^  Whole  and  the  amend- 
ment Is  adoptiKl,  and  then  agreoii 
to  in  the  Hou.s=,  the  rules  are  ihat  a 
motion  to  recorimit  with  in.st ructions 
will  not  be  in  ordiT 

Mr  HALI.ECK  In  other  words,  Mr 
Speaker,  if  the  c  nnmittee  amendment  is 
adopted  m  the  C  immittee  of  the  Whole, 
then  there  woulc  be  no  method  by  which 
a  record  vote  could  be  had  on  a  substi- 
tut.e  for  tliat  am^ndm'^nt 

The  SPKAKI ;  L      That  is  correct. 

Mr  HAIXECi;:  One  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry   Mr   Speaker 

The  SPE.«iKK:  '  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr  HAI.LECK:  In  the  event  that  the 
motion  to  consider  the  bill  should  not 
prevail  in  the  House,  would  it  still  be 
possible  if  a  rule  were  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  bill  to  be 
broupht  before  the  House  at  a  later  date 
under  a  rule? 

The  SPEAKP:R  The  Chair  would 
think  the  Hou^.^  could  adopt  any  rule 
report-t^d  by  the  ?ommittee  on  Rules. 

The  Chair  wil  state  to  the  eentleman 
from  Indiana  and  to  the  House  that 
when  we  reach  the  point  of  approving 
the  Journal.  thf>  Chair  will  then  order  a 
call  of  the  committees;  and  when  the 
Committee  on  Hanking  and  Currency  is 
recocnlzed  and  the  eentleman  from 
Kentucky  '\\r  Spe-.-ce!  r^f'-Pnts  hi.<?  bill, 
when  the  title  of  the  bill  is  read  the 
House  automatically  resolves  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  HALLECK.  But  is  a  motion 
necessary'  to  consider  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  of  con- 
sideration can  always  be  raised. 

Mr,  HAIJ^CK.  And  on  that,  of 
course,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
record  vote  in  the  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER-  111  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Chair,  that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  Chair 
has  Just  stated— I  believe  I  understood 
it  this  way — that  when  the  bill  is  called 
up  by  the  chairman  of  the  Cotnmittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  title 


Is  read  the  House  autwnatically  re- 
solves Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.     That  Is  the  rule. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  But  the  mo- 
tion raising  the  qu^tion  must  come  be- 
fore the  title  of  the  bill  Is  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  After  the  Utle  is 
read 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Sir? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  the  title  is 
read. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  There  would 
sUll  be  time  eiiough  for  it  before  the 
House  automatically  goes  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  MtDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Referring  again 
to  the  Speaker's  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indift.na.  the  administration  bill 
cannot  be  considered  as  anything  other 
than  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Tliat  is  correct.  It 
cannot  be  offered  as  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions. 

Mr   Mcdonough.    But  it  can  be  of- 
fered as  an  ametidment  to  the  commit 
tee  bill  m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    If  it  is  germane:  yes. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
Journal  of  yesterday. 

TTie  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr  McrORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  further 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  disjjensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  coa'-ent  tha:  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  as 
read  staiid  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma&sacliuselts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The   question   was   taken;    and   there 
were — yeas  221.  nays  171,  not  voting  38. 


as  follows: 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  SPF.AKER.  This  \^  Calendar 
Wedne.sday.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
committees. 

Mr  SPENCE  i  when  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  called) .  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  bill.  S.  722,  to  es- 
tabliFh  an  effective  program  to  alleviate 
condition-s  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemplo^-ment  and  underemplo^Tnent 
in  certain  economically  depressed  areas. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise 
the  question  of  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  raises  the  question  of  considera- 
tion. The  question  is,  Will  the  House 
consider  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Addonlato 

Gamiata 

MoorheMl 

Albert 

Gavin 

Morgan 

Anfuso 

George 

llorrla.  Okla. 

AspinaU 

G:almo 

Morrison 

Ayres 

Granahan 

Moss 

Bailey 

Gray 

Moulder 

Baker 

Green.  Oreg 

Multer 

Raring 

Green.  Pa. 

Mum  ma 

Ban- 

GrifiBtha 

Murphy 

Barrett 

Hasen 

Natcher 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Halijem 

Nix 

Beck  worth 

Hargls 

O  Brlen.  111. 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Harmon 

O  Bnen.  N  Y. 

Bennett.  Mich 

H.iys 

O  Kara.  lU. 

Bentley 

H.-aleT 

O  Hara   Mich 

Blatnlk 

Hechler 

O  Konskl 

Hoggs 

Hogan 

O  Nelll 

Boiand 

HoUfleld 

Oliver 

Boiling 

Holland 

Patman 

ii  •..  :es 

H    ;;^.uan 

Perkins 

;<radoma6 

HviU 

Pfost 

Br;iy 

Ikard 

Phllbln 

Ii  reeding 

luouye 

Porter 

n^ewsttr 

I -win 

Price 

!?•-  .  'ks,  Tex 

Jarman 

Prokop 

IJrown.  Mo. 

Je:.:iln^ 

Puc'.nskl 

B-.irdxk 

Johnson.  Calif 

Qulgley 

Purke,  Ky 

Jolmson.  Colo 

Rabaut 

B.Kkr    M\ss 

Johnson.  Wis 

Ran.iaU 

rxrne.  I*a. 

Jones.  Aia. 

Re\iH« 

C-i:. field 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rh-.de-,  Pa 

Civey 

Knrsten 

R  yv"   A!a&kr\ 

'"•-ller 

Karth 

RixJliio 

rhnnberlaln 

Kasem 

R">cers,  Mass 

c;ark 

Kastenmeier 

H  .>oseveH 

(-   ad 

K»,:r!lS 

no«tpnkowsk! 

c  mn 

Kcc 

Rcush 

< "    tielnn 

Kelly 

Rvitherford 

ContC 

Ke-gh 

Santangelo 

Cook 

KUday 

Saund 

CoTbott 

K;  I'.-re 

Snylor 

Curtm 

K  ng.  Calif. 

Sher.ey 

Diddarlo 

Ki.f-'.  Utah 

Sheppard 

Dap.ie 

K  r».-\n 

'-h  ;>ley 

Diinlcls 

K'nczynskl 

S  ler 

D  ivis.  Tenn. 

Kowalskl 

b:.sk 

Dawson 

Lnnt 

S:ack 

Delaney 

I.ankford 

Smith   lows 

Dent 

I^sln«=kl 

Spence 

I>Miton 

Levering 

S-ag^-ers 

P 

^ 

DlKK'S 

Llbonatl 

Steed 

Diiigell 

Lindsay 

St.-.itton 

% 

Donohiie 

McCormack 

Stubblefleld 

Dorn, N.  Y 

MrDowell 

Sullivan 

Doyle 

McPall 

Teller 

Dulski 

McOlnley 

Thomas 

Dwyer 

McGovern 

Thompson.  La 

Kdmondson 

M;icdonald 

Thompson.  N   J 

Elliott 

Macnrowlcz 

Thomp.^ion,  Tex. 

Evlns 

Miirk.  111. 

Thornberry 

Fallon 

Madden 

Toll 

F'arlisteln 

Mapnuson 

Trimble 

^ 

V-\i.<.eU 

Malion 

Udall 

> 

Fc'lKlian 

Matthews 

Ullman 

Fcnto;i 

Metcalf 

Vanlk 

Flno 

Meyer 

Van  Znndt 

' 

Flood 

Miller,  Ckm 

Wampler 

Fiynn 

Miller, 

Watis 

Fogarty 

George  P. 

Wler 

Foley 

Milliken 

Wolf 

Prazler 

MitoheU 

Wright 

Frtedel 

Moeller 

Yates 

Pvilton 

Mf>na.::ui 

Zablockl 

Gallagher 

Moore 

NAYS— 171 

Zelenko 

Abbltt 

BetU 

Cooley 

Abernethy 

BMtch 

Cramer 

Alford 

Bolton 

Cunningham 

Alger 

Bosch 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Allen 

now 

Curt..s.  Mo. 

Andersen, 

Prock 

Dsvlii,  Oa 

Minn. 

Brook.s.  La. 

Derounian 

Arends 

Broonifleld 

Der\h  Inskl 

Ashmore 

nrnvn   Oa 

Dfvlv.e 

Auchlncloas 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dixon 

Avery 

BroyhUi 

Dorn.  8.  C. 

Baldwin 

Budge 

Downing 

Barden 

Bvrnes.  Wlb 

Durham 

Barry 

Cahlll 

Everett 

Bass.  NS. 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

Bates 

Chpnoweth 

Flynt 

Baumhart 

Chiperfield 

Ford 

Becker 

Church 

Forrester 

Belcher 

Collier 

Fountain 

Berry 

Colmer 

FreUnghuysen 
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Gary 

Lipscomb 

St  George 

Oa  things 

Loeer 

Schenck 

Glenn 

Mcculloch 

Scherer 

GoodeU 

McDonough 

Schweugel 

Grlffln 

McInUre 

Scott 

Grow 

McMillan 

Selden 

Oubaer 

McSween 

Short 

Haley 

MHllUard 

Sikes 

Halleck 

Mason 

Stmpaon 

Hardy 

May 

Smith,  Calif 

Harris 

Meader 

Smith.  Kans. 

Harrison 

Michel 

Smith.  Miss 

H-sbert 

Mills 

Smith.  Va. 

Hemphill 

Mlnshall 

Springer 

Henderson 

Murray 

Taber 

HesB 

Nelsen 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hiestand 

Norbland 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Hoeven 

Nortel  1 

ToUefson 

Hoffman.  111. 

ORmer 

Tuck 

Hoffman.  Mich.  Ostertag 

Utt 

Holt 

Passman 

Van  Pelt 

Horan 

Pelly 

Vinson 

Hosmer 

Ptlcher 

Walnwrtght 

Huddlestou 

Pillion 

Wallhauser 

Jensen 

Plmle 

Wels 

Johansen 

Poage 

Westland 

Johnson.  Md 

Poff 

Wharton 

Jonas 

Preston 

Whltener 

Judd 

Qule 

Whitten 

Keith 

Ray 

Wldnall 

Kltchln 

Reece.Tenn. 

Williams 

Knox 

Rees,  Kana. 

Willis 

Kyi 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Wilson 

Laird 

Riehlman 

Wlnstead 

Landrum 

Riley 

Wlthrow 

L.angen 

Rivers.  S  C 

Younger 

Latta 

Boblflon 

Lennon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-38 

Adair 

DO' ■)ley 

Montoya 

Alexander 

Dowdy 

Morris.  NMex 

Anderson. 

Forand 

Powell 

Mont. 

Gilberi 

Rains 

Andrews 

Grant 

Robt-rts 

Ashley 

Herlong 

Rosjers.  Colo 

Bonner 

Jickson 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Boykm 

Kllbum 

Rooney 

Buckley 

Lafore 

Taylor 

Burleson 

Marshall 

Teague,  Tex 

Cannon 

Martin 

Walter 

Camahan 

Merrow 

Weaver 

Cheir 

Miller,  N.  Y 

Young 

So  the  House  voted  to  consider  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr   Herlong  against 

Mr.   Rains  for.  with   Mr.   Taylor   against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  for.  with  Mr.  Lafore  against 

Mr   Walter  for.  with  Mr    Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr  Kll- 
burn  against. 

Mr    Gilbert  for.  with  Mr.  Jackson  sigalnst. 

Mr  Powell  for,  with  Mr  Miller  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Montoya  for.  with  Mr.  Dooley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Carnahan  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr    Adair. 

Mr  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr   Martin 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tliis  bill  is  on  the 
Union  Calendar.  Therefore,  the  House 
automatically  resolves  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  7221  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  cer- 
tain economically  depressed  areas. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  S.  722,  with 
Mr  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


.  The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule 
general  debate  is  limited  to  2  hours. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
3pence1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
McDoNOUCH  1  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  SpenceI. 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  take  but  a  few  minutes  I  think 
this  legislation  should  be  passed  by  the 
House.  There  is  an  obligation  on  both 
parties  to  act  on  it.  The  platform  of  both 
parties  advocated  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  President  has  said  that  it  is 
necessary,  and  he  advocates  it 

Underdeveloped  areas  and  depressed 
areas  are  dangerous  and  costly  posses- 
sions. We  recognize  that  in  our  foreign 
relations.  We  have  adopted  measures 
by  which  foreign  countries  can  obtain 
funds  to  develop  undeveloped  and  de- 
pressed areas  from  the  International  De- 
velopment F^ind.  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 
and  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

It  is  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  expended  to  relieve  de- 
pressed areas  in  foreign  countries,  but  it 
1$  billions.  If  we  are  interested  so  much 
ih  the  areas  of  our  neighbors  why  should 
\fe  be  less  interested  in  the  same  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  our  own  country? 

An  underdeveloped  area,  a  depressed 
aiea,  is  not  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
country- :  it  is  a  costly  expense.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  rise  in 
those  areas.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  It  destroys  the 
Will,  the  courage,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people  affected.  We  realize  that  in 
our  relations  with  other  nations  because 
\»e  know  that  these  areas  are  not  only  a 
menace  to  the  people  where  they  exist 
but  they  are  also  a  menace  to  world 
peace  because  they  are  the  spots  where 
usually  di.ssensions  start  that  cause  wars, 
and  we  know  how  rapidly  wars  can 
spread 

I  hope  that  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  will  be  expeditious,  that  we  will  come 
to  .some  conclusion  that  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  our  people 

We  are  considering  this  bill  under  an 
open  rule  Any  germane  amendment 
will  be  in  order.  I  trust  the  proper  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  bill,  and 
that  we  will  pass  one  which  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  people  and 
serve  the  great  purpose  that  we  desire  it 
to  serve. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr  chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr  Bass). 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
chairman.  I.  for  one.  reEtret  the  House 
has  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  little  used  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  procedure  to  bypass 
the  Rules  Committee  and  force  action  on 
this  particular  bill.  For  this  is  one  case 
where  the  committee  was  completely 
justified  in  refusing  to  give  the  green 
lifht  to  the  bill.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Banking 
aod  Currency  Subcommittee  which  held 
hearings  and  marked  up  this  bill  last 
year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  so  many  seri- 
ous holes  we  should  vote  it  dowTi  in  its 
present  form. 

One  basic  defect  in  the  bill  is  that  the 
criteria  for  selection  of  depressed  areas 


fail  to  identify  the  really  hard  core  de- 
pressed areas  which  the  bill  is  supposed 
to  help  A  year  ago  when  this  bill  was 
reported  out  by  our  committee.  32  major 
industrial  areas  would  qualify  for  assist- 
ance. I  hold  in  my  hand  here  the  list  of 
industrial  ai'eas  which  today  would 
qualify,  just  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Instead  of  32.  it  shows  44 
major  industrial  areas  would  qualify. 
And  that  would  happen  despite  the  fact 
that  9  out  of  10  of  the  149  major  In- 
dustrial areas  in  the  United  States  show 
employment  totals  greater  than  a  year 
ago.  In  10  new  major  areas  that  would 
now  qualify  under  this  bill,  each  now  has 
less  than  6  percent  unemployment. 
These  areas  are  New  York  City:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Newark,  NJ;  York,  Pa; 
Worcester,  Mass  ;  Corpus  Christi.  Tex  ; 
Trenton.  N.J  ;  Paterson.  N.J. ,  Birming- 
ham. Ala  ;  and  Portland.  Maine, 

How  come  the  bill  produces  this  strong 
result?  It  is  t)ecause  one  of  the  criteria 
in  the  bill  for  determining  a  depressed 
area  is  an  unemployment  rate  of  6  per- 
cent in  18  out  of  the  last  24  months. 
Whereas  these  cities  have  had  6  percent 
or  more  unemployment  in  18  out  of  tlie 
last  24  months,  they  have  less  now,  and 
generally  business  and  economic  condi- 
tions are  still  improving.  Yet  we  are 
classifying  them  as  depre.ssed  areas.  So 
this  i.s  really  not  a  depressed  area  bill 
at  all.  Instead  it  is  a  general  relief 
bill.  And  I  say  to  you.  my  colleagues 
from  areas  which  really  have  chronic 
unemployment  problems,  you  who  sin- 
cerely believe  in  this  approach,  you 
should  be  both  flabl>erRasted  and  dis- 
mayed to  note  what  would  happen  under 
this  bill.  Hard  core  depressed  areas 
will  see  aid  intended  for  them  siphoned 
off  into  large  city  areas  affected  by  only 
slightly  less  than  normal  business  ac- 
tivity. The  reported  bill  therefore  fails 
to  achieve  the  declared  objectives. 

Secondly,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  entice  industry 
away  from  one  area  into  another.  True, 
there  is  a  so-called  antipiratlng  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  stating  that  Federal  loans 
shall  not  be  made  to  assist  establish- 
ments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  such  assistance  will  result  in 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of 
original  location  by  increasing  unem- 
ployment." But  just  what  would 
amount  to  "substantial  detriment"? 
For  instance,  would  relocation  of  an  in- 
dustry providing  100  jobs  from  New  York 
City  to  another  State  result  in  suffl- 
cient  "substantial  detriment"  to  New 
York?  How  about  the  same  case  with 
Philadelphia  or  Corpus  Chn.sti.  Tex  ? 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  under  this  vague  provision.  If 
depressed  areas  are  to  be  redeveloped  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  encourage  the 
transfer  of  jobs  and  facilities  from  one 
area  to  another.  Otherwise  the  program 
of  redeveloi)ment  would  be  seriously 
handicapped.  This  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son why  the  Senate  rejected  a  stronger 
antipiratlng  amendment  when  it  passed 
its  $389  million  version  last  year  But 
I  say  It  will  be  a  sad  day  when  a  new  set 
of  bureaucrats  in  Washington  set  up  in 
the  bill  use  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
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Government  to  aid  some  areas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 

I  come  from  the  small  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  certainly  are  not  a  rich 
State.  Because  of  our  geographical  lo- 
cation, high  cost  of  power,  and  lack  of 
natural  resources,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
suade industry  to  come  to  New  Hamp- 
.shire  We  have  seen  severe  depressions 
But  we  enjoy  other  advantages,  and  by 
our  own  efforts,  with  no  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  we  have  succeeded 
in  attracting  many  small  concerns  to 
our  State.  Our  unemployment  ratio  has 
remained  consistently  under  the  national 
average  in  recent  years  Under  this  bill, 
thanks  to  these  efforts  of  ours,  we  would 
not  qualify  for  a  single  cent  Why 
should  we  in  New  Hampshire  pay  taxes 
toward  a  program  designed  to  take  in- 
dustry from  our  State  to  another  com- 
munity, or  designed  to  prevent  mdiistry 
from  moving  into  our  State  by  special 
Federal  inducements  and  enticements 
elsewhere?  Why  .should  we  in  New 
Hampshire  pay  taxes  to  help  locate  new 
industry  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
other  much  more  wealthy  communities 
than  any  in  New  Hampshire?  This  bill 
wuuld  do  just  that 

So  far,  I  have  directed  my  remarks 
at  the  •industrial  redevelopment  areas  ' 
classification.  The  bill  also  attempts  a 
program  of  rural  development  by  at- 
tempting to  sut)6titute  industry  for  farm- 
ing in  these  rural  areas  There  is  much 
doubt  In  my  mind  whether  this  would 
work  In  any  event,  the  criteria  for  de- 
termination of  rural  depressed  areas  are 
equally  bad.  Under  this  bill  more  than 
one-fifth  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United 
States  must  be  designated  as  rural  de- 
pressed areas  under  the  bill.  These  are 
concentrated  in  the  South  I  will  bet 
many  of  my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
from  the  South  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
so  many  counties  in  their  district.s  are 
depressed  areas  as  listed  in  the  commit- 
tee report  beginning  on  pape  23  Take 
Texas  for  another  example  I  always 
thought  Texas  was  certainly  not  de- 
pressed. Yet  the  list  on  page  27  .shows 
36  Texas  counties  as  depre.ssed  areas 
Such  re.sults  are  weird  indeed 

Just  how  far  would  the  $75  million 
plant  loan  fund  provided  in  the  bill  go 
toward  redevelopment  when  spread  over 
these  663  counties?  When  you  divide 
this  fund  by  the  663  counties,  you  come 
up  with  about  23  new  jobs  per  county, 
based  on  testimony  at  the  hearings  that 
it  takes  about  $5,000  to  create  a  new  job 
No:  this  is  really  a  cioiel  gimmick  de- 
signed to  lead  many  repre.sentatives  of 
rural  areas  into  mistakenly  assuming 
their  areas  will  be  selected  for  develop- 
ment. Even  Indian  tribes  are  specifically 
mentioned  as  eligible  in  this  bill.  But 
we  already  have  an  Indian  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Interior  Department. 
All  this  adds  up  to  a  sort  of  come-on, 
catch-all,  designed  to  attract  the  neces- 
sary bro8w3  support  to  p>ass  the  bill.  It  is 
a  poor  way  to  legislate  and  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  better  farm  program  in  these 
rural  areas. 

This  bill  originally  provided  for  $389.5 
million  to  carry  out  this  program.  Even 
the  bill's  proponents  admitted  this  sum 
is  wholly  inade<juate  to  do  the  job  in- 
tended.   Despite  that,  our  committee  cut 


the  bill  down  to  a  $251  million  program. 
Since  there  is  not  nearly  enough  gravy  to 
go  around,  how.  then,  Is  the  administra- 
tor of  this  program  going  to  pick  and 
choose  between  the  eligible  rural  and 
industrial  areas?  The  answer  is  that  it 
will  l)e  done  on  the  basis  of  political  ex- 
pediency and  favoritism — of  rank  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  one  area  against 
another  area.  The  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be 
loaned  or  granted  to  any  one  State. 
Pressure  will  thus  be  exerted  on  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  by  these  communi- 
ties seeking  these  grants  and  loans.  But 
only  a  fortunate  few  of  us  can  possibly 
succeed  I  dare  say  my  colleagues  from 
the  big  cities  and  big  States  will  come 
out  on  top  in  this  game  of  who  can  exert 
the  most  political  pressure. 

There  are  other  defects  in  this  bill 
which  are  covered  in  the  minority  report 
available  to  you.  I  have  discussed  and 
emphasized  the  most  serious  defects, 
which  I  hope  will  convince  you  this 
measure  should  be  voted  down  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  ' 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  discussing  and  debating  with  you 
for  a  period  of  some  .several  years  this 
bill.  And  the  attitude  and  the  temper 
of  the  House  today  I  am  so  pleased  and 
happy  to  see  makes  it  urmecessary  for  me 
to  delay  this  much  too  long.  I  will  say 
this  In  the  book  of  Genesis  Jacob  said 
to  Laban.  'When  shall  I  provide  for  my 
own  hou.se  also?"  And  when  the  bills  on 
aid  for  foi-eign  nations  come  up.  which 
I  hasten  to  support  always.  I  cite  you 
from  the  Good  Book  this  admonition: 
■  When  shall  we  provide  for  our  own 
hou.se  also^" 

Let  me  read  you  from  2  days  ago  the 
statement  by  the  Chief  Minister  of  India 
for  the  distribution  of  food,  in  which 
he  thaiiks  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  am  reading  this,  drawing  an  analogy 
between  the  depre.s.sed  areas  of  my  na- 
tion and  this  statement      Listen  to  this: 

Are  there  going  to  be  two  worlds  •  •  •  one 
of  them  prosperous,  rich,  and  contented,  tuid 
the  other  sunk  In  poverty  and  despondency? 
Or  Is  there  to  be  one  world  where  progress  Is 
more  evenly  distributed  and  where  the  glar- 
ing disparities  that  we  see  between  country 
and  country  in  the  world  of  today  gradually 
tend  to  dimmish? 

Is  this  to  be  one  Nation'  Is  there  to 
be  this  disparity  we  admit  and  we  deplore 
and  which  no  one  denies  exists,  or  should 
this  be  as  this  Nation  was  meant  to  be? 

There  is  no  desire  on  niy  part  or  on 
the  p€u-t  of  the  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  have  this  bill  serve  other  than  its 
Intended  pmrpose.  There  has  been  no 
politics  mvolved  in  this  for  the  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  pass  this  bill.  S<Mne 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  on  the 
Republican  side  of  this  aisle  have  joined 
with  me  and  my  colleagues  on  my  right 
to  make  this  law.  This  Is  a  bill  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  and  Democrats 
and  Republicans  There  is  no  desire 
on  our  part  to  make  It  an3^hlng  else. 

I  say  this  to  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  knows  I  have  been  Iden- 
tified with  this  legislation  since  Senator 


Douglas  and  I  first  introduced  it  years 
ago  If  I  thought  for  1  minute  there 
was  a  provision  In  this  bill  to  take  a  fac- 
tory from  his  town  and  put  it  in  my  town 
I  would  vote  against  it  and  expect  him 
to  do  the  same.  If  there  Is  any  lingering 
doubt  In  his  mind  or  the  mind  of  any- 
body else.  I  win  expect  that  to  be  clari- 
fied, and  we  will  have  it  clarified,  and 
something  further. 

This  hocus-pocus,  this  gobbledj'gook 
about  New  York  and  Chicago,  technically 
that  is  not  in  the  bill,  but  If  you  dispute 
me  technically.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  will  t)e  accepted  for  those  who 
speak  for  this  side  of  the  committee 
which  will  clarify  that  beyond  Intelhgent 
doubt.  We  want  a  bill.  If  you  want  to 
quibble  on  the  semantics  of  what  may 
or  may  not  be  In  this  bill,  I  have  heard 
that  done  here  for  years.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  We  want  this  to  be  a 
proper  bill,  not  discriminatory,  not 
sectional. 

This  is  a  bill  aimed  primarily  at  cre- 
ating a  much -needed  point  4  program 
for  America. 

This  is  not  a  handout  bill.  It  is  not  a 
giveaway  bill.  Its  philosophy  and  pur- 
F>ose  are  to  bring  about  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, provide  needed  jobs  for  mil- 
lions In  chronlcallj'  depressed  areas,  re- 
build healthy  econcMnies  in  many  re- 
gions of  the  country,  and  revive  hop* 
and  decent  prospects  for  careers  at  home 
for  the  young  people  of  those  affected 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  to  help 
fight  inflation  and  to  bring  to  our  na- 
tional economic  system  and  defense  ef- 
fort millions  upon  millions  of  potential 
man-hours  of  production  which  are  now 
being  wasted  because  people  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  work  have  to  sit  it  out 
on  the  sidelines  in  painful  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  administration  is  much  con- 
cerned about  inflation:  well,  here  is  a 
weapon  that  can  be  utilized  to  help  win 
that  fight,  the  weapon  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity; the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  con- 
cerned with  our  military  posture,  the 
state  of  readiness  of  our  defense  and 
military  capacity  in  an  era  of  push- 
button weaponry.  In  these  times  the 
Nation  can  111  afford  the  loss  of  produc- 
tion that  would  accrue  to  our  national 
wealth  and  strength  If  jobs  were  not  pro- 
vided for  all  the  willing  workers  avail- 
able throughout  the  land. 

The  whole  spirit  of  this  biU  Is  posi- 
tive, creative,  and  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  American  self-help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  area  redevelc^- 
ment  bill  which  the  last  Congress  enact- 
ed had  been  signed  into  law  and  not 
subjected  to  the  Ill-starred  and  In- 
glorious fate  of  a  pocket  veto,  I  say  to 
you  In  all  sincerity,  the  economic  health 
of  America  would  be  stronger  than  it  Is 
today. 

The  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
despite  the  roseate  reports  from  admin- 
istration sources  that  things  are  get- 
ting better  day  by  day.  the  economic  pic- 
ture Is  further  clouded  than  it  was  when 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

We  have  only  to  compare  reports  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Labor  over  the  past 
several  years  to  realize  how  the  need  for 
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this  legislation  has  increased  with  the 
passing  months.  It  is  significant  that  in 
May  1956.  a  total  of  23  major  labor  mar- 
ket areas  had  substantial  unemployment, 
meaning  6  percent  or  more  of  the  labor 
force  was  jobless,  and  65  smaller  labor 
market  areas  in  23  States  were  classified 
labor  surplus.  By  comparison,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
1958  reveal  that  80  major  labor  market 
areas,  in  25  States,  had  6  or  more  per- 
cent of  their  labor  force  unemployed,  and 
188  smaller  labor  market  areas,  located 
in  35  States,  also  had  over  6  percent  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it — today  the  free  world  is  engaged 
in  ail-out  competition  of  production  with 
the  Communist  combine.  With  ominous 
regularity,  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Red 
Chinese,  and  the  subservient  govern- 
ments of  the  Communist  satellite  states, 
announce  5-year  plans  and  7-year  plans. 
The  entire  populations  of  those  na- 
tions are  yoked  to  the  effort  of  in- 
creasing production,  bolstering  economic 
strength,  stepping  up  total  output.  On 
all  sides,  the  Communists  are  chanting 
"Beat  America.  Beat  America."  Hardly 
a  day  or  an  edition  goes  by  but  EChru- 
shcbev  can  be  found  boasting  that  com- 
munism is  riding  the  wave  of  the  future, 
accelerating  its  production  totals, 
achieving  new  and  greater  goals,  presag- 
ing the  day,  In  his  view,  when  commu- 
nlam  will  literally  "bury,"  In  his  pre- 
diction, the  United  States  and  the  other 
democraciea. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  strenuous  chal- 
lenge then,  how  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
can  we  abide  a  situation  which  year  after 
year  flnda  many  conununlUes  and 
reclcn*  of  our  country  virtually  wither- 
ing away  economically?  Thii  Nation  hai 
neMl  of  the  gainful  employment  efforta 
of  every  laAt  one  of  our  able-bodied  work- 
ers. It  U  a  tragic  waste  and  a  danger- 
ous loss  to  allow  these  battalions  of 
displaced  workers  to  languish  In  enforced 
Idleness.  Not  only  does  such  human 
and  economic  waste  seriously  short- 
change the  Nation's  strength  but  the 
neglect  of  the  problem  Is  productive  of 
deteriorating  morale  in  vast  numbers  of 
our  people,  uwountlng  for  broken  homes, 
disruptive  social  influences  breeding  eco- 
nomic sores  that  affect  the  whole  body 
economic  of  the  Nation. 

The  problem  has  long  been  rpcounlied. 
The  administration  Itself  has  taken 
olAclal  oognlsancf  of  It.  The  President  in 
messages  to  three  soMlons  of  the  Con- 
gress has  made  acknowledgment  of  It 
and  promised  to  take  steps  to  cure  It. 
Regrettably,  the  bill  passed  tn  the  last 
session  was  smothered  tn  death  by  a 
pocket  veto, 

That  bill  WAS  a  good  bill  and  deserv- 
ing of  better  fate  The  bill  I  am 
pr(>(iently  defending  Is  a  better  Llll,  In 
my  Judgment.  It  la  the  counterpart  with 
amendments  of  the  bill  being  tntrodvicrd 
tn  the  other  body  by  Senator  Dovolas,  of 
Illinois,  for  himself  and  S4  other  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  and  which  passed  the 
other  body,  1  year  ago.  This  fact  in  Itself 
signallaee  the  wide-base,  bipartisan  sup- 
port the  measure  commands  in  the  upper 
body,  and  augurs  well  for  its  ultimate 
enactment  Into  law. 


Some  of  the  improvements  in  this 
present  bill,  as  compared  with  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  include: 

First.  An  independent  administration 
is  created  to  provide  an  authority  to 
carry  out  this  comprehensive  program — 
section  3. 

Second.  An  agriculture  representa- 
tive is  added  to  the  Public  Advisory 
Board  that  the  problems  of  agricultural 
areas  may  be  brought  more  squarely  into 
a  careful  administration — section  4c. 

Third.  The  300  county  limitation  on 
participating  rural  areas  is  removed — 
.section  5b. 

Fourth.  The  loan  period  for  industrial 
and  rural  loans  is  reduced  from  40  to  30 
years — section  6a  <  6  > . 

Fifth.  Criteria  requiring  that  funds 
provided  in  the  bill  be  used  to  provide 
more  than  temporary  alleviation  of  un- 
employment or  underemployment — sec- 
tiion  6a' 3 ^ 

Sixth.  The  interest  rate  to  the  bor- 
rower is  increased  to  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent with  the  additional  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  being  speciflcally  allocated  to  a 
sinking  fund  to  cover  possible  losses  in- 
aurred — section  6bi  8  > . 

Seventh.  Authorization  for  grants  for 
public  facilities  is  limited  to  1  year 
rather  than  for  an  indeterminate 
period — section  8d. 

Eighth.  Vocational  training  provi.sions 
are  tied  to  the  employment  opportunities 
Qi-eated  in  the  area,  as  are  subsistence 
retraining  benefits  with  a  $10  million 
(jelUi\g  established  for  retraining  bene- 
fits— sections  16a.  16b,  17a. 

These  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
bill  OS  a  result  of  Information  sained 
during  hearings  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  In  the  85th  Congresa  and  from 
research  and  stud^'.  Proponent.^  uf  the 
bill  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  revisions 
bave  strengthened  the  legiMutlon  luui 
made  it  a  better  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  a  ml.<itake 
to  regard  this  bill  as  something  to  give 
a  shot  In  the  ai'm  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, just  In  passing,  as  it  were  It  will 
Of  course,  create  jobs,  swell  payrolls, 
boost  purchasing  power.  Infuse  ilw 
toglon  of  Jobless  with  neu*  hope,  but 
primarily  It  Is  designed  to  bolster  and 
restore  U^ose  sick  spots  in  our  national 
economic  picture  that  have  been  uUinu 
for  so  long  a  time 

Many  of  those  dlatrossed  communities 
have  bcfn  mnkinu  and  arc  prpM-ntlv 
engaged  tn  praiseworthy  cfTorts  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  own  booi«trnp« 
In  community  after  community  bvisinrss, 
industrial,  labor,  and  ctvio  leaders  havt* 
bande<i  together  to  beat  bock  the  advn-Nt 
•conomlc  tide  that  has  threatened  to 
tngulf  them.  In  city  after  city,  the  peo- 
ple have  emptied  their  pockets  to  create 
industrial  promotion  pools;  the  sacrlfl- 
Olal  Raving  tn  many  places  has  been 
truly  inspirational.  The  people  have 
literally  given  "until  tt  hurts."  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  resources,  and 
in  maiiy  places  the  bottom  has  been 
■orape<1,  and  the  clUsenry  Ands  it  needs 
outside  assistance  in  their  indu-itrlal 
racovei  y  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  say  that  I  have  the  privilege  to  rep- 


resent a  district,  the  Uth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  affords  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  community  effort  to  better  the 
business.  Industrial,  and  job  .situation. 
In  Luzerne  County  we  have  an  indu.«;- 
trial  development  fund  that  has  literally 
perfonned  wonders.  The  people  have 
responded  most  generously  to  api>eal 
after  appeal,  and  the  results  in  new  in- 
dustries and  payrolls  have  been  most 
f^ratifylng  Nevertheless,  the  situation 
can  best  be  described  as  a  case  of  where 
we  have  to  run  at  top  speed  to  keep  even 
with  ourselves.  We  bring  in  a  new  in- 
dustry today,  and  tomorrow  500  miners 
lose  their  jobs  because  another  anthra- 
cite coal  colliery  is  clo.sed  down.  This 
has  created  our  problem,  this  attrition 
in  the  coal  industry.  Once  it  was  the 
giant  fuel,  but  over  the  years,  what  with 
one  cause  and  another.  Its  annual  ton- 
nage has  taken  a  large  drop  and  in  our 
valley  we  have  lost  thousands  of  mine 
jobs,  and  this  depressed  condition  of  our 
basic  indixstry  in  turn  has  had  unfavor- 
able effects  on  the  whole  indu.strial  pic- 
ture in  our  valley.  Our  people,  as  I  say. 
are  coping  with  this  problem  manfully, 
and  we  are  getting  results  but  the  ad- 
verse tide  is  running  heavily  against  us 
and  we  need  help  in  the  form  of  loans 
such  a.,  this  bill  provides. 

Just  for  a  moment  allow  me  to  refer  to 
the  mine  flood  disaster  in  my  district. 
Last  year  as  you  know  from  the  head- 
lines, the  ragint,'  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Raver,  fed  by  snows  and  heavy 
rains,  imaslied  a  hole  in  a  mine  outer 
wall  and  flooded  lar^c  areas  of  mine 
workiiiKs  Unfortunately,  the  fate  of  12 
enlombeU  miners  U  hculiHi, 

Alieadj  many  forces  are  at  woik  on 
the  needed  and  uruent  tiUsks  of  relief 
and  rrh.kbilitatlon  M.v  people  up  Ihrie 
in  tiie  valley  are  not  poiilcked  and  dl»- 
inuyed  They  are  a  stoiilheai  ted 
pi'opio  Ihoy  have  lived  with  udvei.'diy 
for  a  liiUti  time.  Uiey  have  been  coni- 
paniiH,  I <)  dijwustor  over  the  years.  Tlu'y 
are  tu*  v  .oinu  about  repairing  things, 
.su  to  ap<>ak,  so  as  to  build  a  more  sub- 
.Ntanllal  future  Miuiy  of  their  leHOUrccs 
have  been  smashed,  but  their  spirit  has 
not  been  broken  They  have  invp.Nled 
uf  then  meuuer  .savingti,  und  yes,  of  their 
aulMtoi^ce  in  the  past  to  better  tlietr 
economic  .Miuailun  and  urc  i^onxa  about 
doinu  the  Muue  thing  again.  But  they 
need  help,  U^ey  need  your  help,  tlu'y 
need  tin*  beneficent  interest  and  con- 
iiLnuuve  OAAiiilanre  of  tijeir  CKivcrnmenl. 
and.  they  feci  they  are  in  nowinr  coni- 
iH'omiainu  tlieir  dlutiity  or  self-rcsperi  in 
utuinu  iheit  Govt'iiimrnt  to  du  t\  little 
fur  ihrm.  what  It  Ia  doing  In  u  tirralrr 
deurcr  for  backward  ntnui  in  other  puilii 
of  ti\e  world 

The  sort  of  entrtprUinu  spirit  m  pir- 
vail.s  m  the  Wyomina  Valley  holda 
equally  inip  m  the  upper  «uU  fields 
where  the  people  of  Scranton  and 
Lackawanna  County  have  won  national 
attetition  and  applause  for  what  thry 
have  done  in  tlie  way  of  Industrial  re- 
habilitation. And  so  It  goes  around  the 
country  American  cities  across  Uie  land. 
In  all  .iectiuns  of  this  great  Nation,  have 
been  uolnv  it  alone  as  It  were,  ti-ying 
their  utmowt  to  better  their  economic 
situations.     It    is    high    time   they    had 
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from  their  Government  more  than  re- 
l>eated  promises  in  this  great  undertak- 
ing:  it  is  time  their  patience,  their  forti- 
tude, their  confidence,  their  self-sacrlflc- 
ing  were  rewarded  with  the  enactment 
of  an  adequate  area  rehabilitation  of  the 
scope  and  dimension  that  will  do  the 
needed  job,  a  bill  that  will  usher  in  a 
brighter  day  for  so  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  said  'the  men- 
tal gymnastics  of  political  economists 
trying  to  balance  the  recession -recovery 
ball  is  poor  fare  to  the  more  than  4.200,- 
000  jobless  Americans  who  cannot  eat 
gaffed-up'  statistics."  When  I  made 
that  statement  we  were  all  being  assured 
that  the  recession  had  been  just  a  bad 
dream  that  had  faded  with  summer's 
end  and  that  henceforth  all  \fas  going 
to  be  sunshine  and  sweetness.  I  wish  to 
God.  as  I  stand  here  today,  that  I  could 
be  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment had  vanished  before  a  new  boom 
of  business  and  industrial  activity.  I 
devoutly  wish  I  could  truly  say  today 
that  there  is  not  enough  unemployment 
in  America  to  make  it  even  worth  talk- 
ing about.  But  the  sad,  challenging 
truth  is  that  like  last  October,  so  too  to- 
day we  have  more  than  4  million  unem- 
ployed, and  that  despite  the  fervent 
wishing  there  is  not  much  to  sustain 
the  prediction  that  the  unemployment 
problem  is  about  to  leave  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just  no  good 
sense  or  sound  public  morality  in  this 
business  of  playing  a  waiting  game  in 
the  hope  the  spectre  of  unemployment 
will  go  away — Instead  of  relying  on  the 
weak  reed  that  next  month's  employ- 
ment figures  are  going  to  show  unprece- 
dented gains  and  that  somehow  time  is 
going  to  take  care  of  the  vexing  and  en- 
during challenge  of  joblessness,  wr,  as 
a  people  and  a  government,  ought  to 
face  up  to  the  problem— aMume  our 
moral  obligations  and  tackle  this  prob- 
lem In  a  positive  way.  on  n  broad,  na- 
tional scale. 

The  family  without  income  nndA  scant 
nourishment  and  poor  consolation  in  the 
pioduct  of  projwganda  which  primarily 
consists  of  telling  the  American  people 
that  things  are  getting  better  und  bet- 
ter in  every  way.  every  day  Such  kind 
of  thinking  and  acting  la  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  consli'uctlvr  national  lead- 
n  ship  which  the  times  demand 

Let  me,  if  I  ma:',  stresa  the  fact  that 
unemployment  Is  costly  In  a  variety  of 
vkaya  Last  year  dlnnr  the  OovernmoiU 
paid  out  the  utauBi'i'inu  Mim  of  14  billion 
in  unemployment  uomprnaatlun  benrflls 
I'TUnk  of  It— $4  billion  It  woa  a  good 
thing,  of  oourar.  that  tliuwe  who  received 
these  benefits  hac.  purchaalnu  power  In 
their  hands;  much  better  that  than  the 
conditions  of  former  years  when  a  man 
who  was  out  of  \xork  was  almost  auto- 
matically broke  But  think  how  much 
better  tt  would  have  been  for  the  na- 
tional economy,  for  the  body  politic,  for 
the  Individual  r«ilptent«  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  for  their  families  If 
the  Government  had  made  a  wise  invest- 
ment tn  an  area  i«habtlltatton  pi-ogram 
and  the  idled  workers  had  been  able  to 
net  into  good  paying  jobs  of  value-creat- 
ing productlvenesi     Not  only  doea  Job- 


lessness account  for  large  payments  in 
workers'  benefits,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Treasury  incurs  severe  income  losses, 
for  statistics  inform  us  that  every  fully 
employed  person  in  the  country  accounts 
for  the  sum  of  $560  annually  in  tax  rev- 
enue. Again,  casting  up  the  balances, 
joblessness  costs  the  public  treasuries 
millions  in  direct  relief,  after  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  exhausted,  and  the 
Nation  is  also  the  loser  by  the  amount 
of  goods  and  services  that  would  have 
been  added  to  the  gross  national  product 
if  the  legions  who  are  on  the  idle  rolls 
were  back  at  gainful  Jobs. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  chronic  unem- 
ployment is  a  cancer  on  the  body  politic. 

This  bill  affords  all  of  us,  the  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  Congress,  an  owx)r- 
tunity  to  demonstrate  our  faith  in  the 
people  by  authorizing  a  program  of  ade- 
quate loans  to  communities — urban, 
rural,  and  to  Indian  tribes  on  reserva- 
tions. It  will  give  people  and  the  com- 
munities who  have  had  a  tough  time  of 
it  over  the  years  a  chance  to  battle  their 
way  to  recovery.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
in  the  consideration  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion we  will  have  in  mind  that  already  in 
1960  our  Government  has  authorized 
loans  to  not  less  than  a  dozen  foreign 
governments  totaling  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  ask  you,  in  simple  jus- 
tice, if  we  should  not  give  our  own  people 
the  same  kind  of  a  break.  Really,  we  are 
asking  for  very  little  m  relation  to  the 
problem,  very  little  in  relation  to  the 
amount  that  is  going  to  be  asked  of  us 
later  in  this  session  for  foreign  aid.  We 
have  been  given  broad  public  hints  that 
this  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
upward  of  15  billion  for  foreign  aid.  This 
bill  Is  truly  an  American  point  4  pro- 
gram. I  earnestly  commend  tt  to  your 
consideration  and  support.  Let  us  give 
our  fellow  Americans  a  fair  shake.  In 
doing  for  them  we  will  be  doing  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  country. 

In  the  beginning  I  said  I  was  speaking 
wiUi  high  hopes.  I  am.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  good  sense  and  fair  play 
and  patriotism  will  prevail  in  this  body 
and  that  the  House  will  raUfy  this  meas- 
ut  e  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  as  I  am 
sure  the  other  body  will.  This  Congr««s, 
I  feel,  has  had  a  mandate  from  the  paople 
on  this  measure.  Let  us  do  our  duty  and 
tianslate  the  will  of  the  people  Into  this 
ivound,  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr  MrDONOUGH  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr  WionallI 

Mr,  WIDNAIX  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
will  offer  a  substitute  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  later  when  we  fully  con- 
aider  the  bill  I  want  you  to  know  I  am  for 
thia  type  of  legislation  but  I  am  certainly 
Aualiuit  the  criicMia  in  the  present  bill, 
the  one  wc  are  cuiuiideiing.  I  feel  It  far 
exceeds  the  original  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation There  were  those  of  us  who 
wore  very  conscious  of  conditions  tn  the 
Wllkes-Barre-Scranton  area  of  Penniyl- 
vanla  and  paj-U  of  Weat  Virginia.  We 
want  objectives  and  programs  that  will 
be  of  aasistance  to  areas  such  as  those. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bUl  8.  722  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  is  supposed  to  provide 
FtHleral  aid  for  depressed  areas.     I  say 


"is  supposed  to  provide  such  assistance" 
but  the  facts  are  the  bill  is  so  loosely 
drawn  that  aid  intended  for  hard-core 
depressed  areas  would  be  siphoned  off 
into  other  areas  of  the  country  suffering 
only  frcMn  temporary  unemployment. 
Proof  of  this  fact  Is  found  in,  that  imder 
criteria  contained  in  the  bill,  it  would  be 
mandatocy  now  that  the  Administrator 
declare  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia 
as  depressed  areas.  Let  me  give  you  an- 
other illustration  of  the  wide-open  char- 
acter of  this  bilL  May  I  direct  your 
attention  to  section  5(e)  which  reads  as 
follows : 

As  u«ed  in  thU  act,  the  term  "redevelop- 
ment area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  Stat«s  which  has  been  designated  bj 
the  Adm'.nlstr&tor  as  an  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment area  or  &  rural  redevelopment  area,  and 
may  include  one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or 
more  municipalities  or  a  part  of  a  county  or 
municipality. 

There  can  be  no  questicm  but  what, 
under  that  broad  langutige  stating  that 
it  may  be  any  area  and  include  one  or 
more  counties,  that  the  Administrator 
could  declare  an  entire  State  a  depressed 
area,  or  as  the  bill  refers  to  it,  an  in- 
dustrial redevelopment  area.  On  the 
basis  of  the  criteria  in  the  bill,  that  is 
not  at  all  farfetched  because  right  to- 
day the  States  of  Michigan.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  could  name  others, 
on  a  statewide  basis,  have  shown  unem- 
ployment of  6  E>ercent  or  more  for  18  of 
the  past  24  months.  That  is  a  sufficient 
showing  of  unemployment  to  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  States  be  declared 
depressed  areas.  Now  that  la  not  the  In- 
tent of  the  bill  at  all  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  loosely  drawn  legislation 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  that  to 
happen,  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are 
sincerely  Interested  in  this  problem  to 
get  busy  and  study  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  They  will  find  many  surprlgea. 
They  will  find  there  Is  loophole  after 
loophole  through  which  aid  Intended  for 
the  hard-core  depressed  areas  would  be 
dissipated  over  many  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  reported  bill  would  authorise  a 
loan  program  for  purchase  or  develop- 
ment of  land  and  facilities — including 
machinery  and  equlpment^-for  indus- 
trial development  In  the  amount  of  $76 
million  for  depressed  industrial  areas 
and  |7S  minion  for  rui*al  low-income 
ai-eas,  A  loan  program  of  ISO  mtUton 
would  be  provided  for  public  facilities  tn 
either  Industrial  or  rural  redeveloiunent 
ai'eas.  A  grant  program  of  135  million 
would  be  provided,  as  well,  for  public 
faolllttes,  Teohnloal  aaalstance  would 
be  pi'ovtded  with  appropriations  author- 
ised therefor  at  the  rate  of  14  S  million 
per  year.  Financial  assistance  to  States 
for  vocational  education  would  be  au- 
thorlaed  in  amounts  of  ll.B  million  an- 
nually, A  program  of  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  persons  tn  redevelopment  areas 
who  are  undergoing  vocational  training 
or  retraining  under  the  act  would  be 
undertaken  for  which  $10  million  would 
be  authorlaed. 

This  toUls  1251  minion  without  taltlng 
Into  account  the  information  program 
provided  for,  certain  programs  for  these 
areas  to  be  provided  by  the  Housing  and 
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Humf  PiuMiM  AiiMioy,  »&d  iht  ftdmm- 
iNUftUvt  oofU  0/  i^ht  vnUrt  profram  In- 
oludinx  lh«  fttttmlMt  ooti  o(  NUMUh- 
in«  AMd  mAlnuiiunf  %  ntw  lnd<ip«ndMit 
oxvoutivf  MUbllsJ^mcnl. 
Ar»«iii'A«iiiTv  or  viiwi  or  thi  rRMtu^NT  ro 

In  ll(«pl»mb«r  IB&t  Iht  Frf«ld»i\t  v»- 
to«d  K  ■tmlUr  bill— 4.  ieu»«nd  mAny 
nf  hiN  oomm»nu  on  that  bill  %x%  ap- 
plioMblii  to  U)*  eommittM  bill 

In  hU  m«inor«ndum  o(  dUApprovRl, 
lh»  iMk  of  p«rtl0lp«Uoi)  by  I<>«a1  eUl- 

INIIM  WM  alrMMMl   M   A  bMU   fOT   Mllon 

of  tho  l*r»«id0ui  Ii\  rpcomm^ndlnM  » 
pratrMn  of  M«liiUno«  U)  »r»M  of  ohranir 
un»mu)oym»nt  which  h«d  not  nhAitd  In 
Mi'toda  of  t«n»r«l  pro«p«rlty,  ih»  Rdmin- 
Utr»tlon  h»d  MnphMinMl  th«t  lh»  mmlor 
rMponilbtllty  for  iilannlnK  And  nnAnctnii 
ih«  Monomlo  rvdrv^loprntnt  of  oomm\i* 
nitiM  of  ohronie  \tnf>mploymi>nt  munt  if 
nvAln  with  ihr>  IoorI  cltlii»n«  if  Pi>(trt'Al 
protrAmM  %x^  tn  b«i  t(Tr«tlv«> 

Tht  eommiitop  bill  rt>mAitt<4  w(<Ak  ni\ 
thlN  point 

With  rMp(>cl  to  loAnM  mAdp  for  dpvi'l* 
opmint  of  lAndu  And  fAOllltiM  undrr  npo- 
tlon  6,  th«  bill  doeii  not  requlri>  that  a 
StAto  or  pollttOAl  lubdlvlilon  or  Affoncy 
thtrtof  b»  quAllflcd  to  Approvn  a  pah- 
ttoulAr  project  for  which  lOAna  Arc 
aought  An  Alt<?rnAtlv«  In  provided. 
When  there  li  no  Ruoh  quAllfled  entity, 
the  AdmlnlatrAtor  mAy  Appoint  a  com- 
mittee from  the  AreA  to  mAke  the  Ap- 
provAl  It  muat  be  lAld  thAt  In  the 
vr Anting  of  luch  loAni,  At  IcAat  10  per- 
cent  of  the  ooit  of  the  project  muit  come 
from  the  BtAte  or  IooaI  lubdlvUlon  And 
6  peroent  mujt  oome  from  noniovern- 
mentAl  eourcee.  Thii  lAtter  li  a  amAll 
percentAge,  MonK>ver,  All  loAna  other 
thAn  the  FederAl  flnAnclAl  help  received 
under  the  propo«Al  could  be  required  to 
be  repAld  In  full  before  the  Fedenl  loan 
la  repay  Able.  In  the  CAse  of  loana  for 
public  fACllltlea,  the  propoaal  authorlzea 
Federal  loans  to  provide  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project  and,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, outright  granta  for  the  same  pur- 
pose are  authorized.  Although  propos- 
als for  these  loans  or  grants  are  to  be 
initiated  by  States,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  or  Indian  tribes,  such  local  par- 
ticipation is  extremely  diluted  In  the  case 
of  grants,  by  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, In  consultation  with  the  en- 
tity initiating  a  proposal,  to  modify  all 
or  any  part  of  such  a  proposal. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  require  necessary 
and  desirable  local  participation  and 
stresses  unnecessarily  the  role  of  the 
omniscient  Washington   bureaucrat. 

The  memorandum  pointed  out  that 
recommendations  by  the  administration 
had  included  loans  for  a  period  of  25 
years  In  contrast  with  the  30-year  term 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  the  indus- 
trial loans  and  40-year  term  for  loans 
for  industrial  facilities.  The  criteria  to 
guide  the  Administrator  In  his  grants  of 
funda  for  public  facilities  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  same  pui-pose  In  S.  3683 
condemned  In  the  memorandum  as  "ao 
loosely  drawn  that,  without  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  funds,  administration  of 
these  funds  would  b«  almost  Impossible." 


Tho  orlterU  to  bo  uaod  m  IdrnUfyinu 
^toii  ontltltd  U)  thf  benvfltfl  of  t^n  pt  o- 
boMl  KTt  th*  lAme  aa  ti)o«e  crltlolapd  in 
|ht  memorandum  whwrt  it  waa  aAld  of 
IhAbill. 

Ita  M«4«Uito«  in  oartAin  luatiuicM  would  b« 
4v«iUb;»  In  arfM  in  whieh  uu«n\t>l»yii\Diit  u 
iTAotikbi*  MM«ntl«lly  Ui  t«iu|Mtriiry  i^uiKnuDiu 
rMUml  RMlitMitov  Ut  ottntntuultlpi  whMn 
tin*m|ntvin»i\l  la  i\iil  rlanrly  ohnxiU'  wmilii 
|t»owi»Mrny  invMu  th«  lutauinixi'Ot  >>r  i'««p<>n 
ilhlllty    Uy   \.\\%  (ttivt>ii\n\»iti    fur    ihi'   tUm,) 

iMtl|Xil'     Itf    |(H<Al    •«t|IMuntlM      AM    «MUIIt|MI>i|l 

(>r  r««|MitAll)llttv   Ihnt  woulil   Imv*  (trtKouuil 

H  ;itl|,1  wiM  onUM«««d  n«  itiuvKtiiiii 
fumta  At  Ai'tinolAlly  Inw  inlnoal  itktra  u 
M'ltlolom  whioh  iM  orrtAlnLN  Mppliritltlc 
to  ihP  |04nM  fui'  public  fmMliilpa  v\liri«« 
the  HUvndrti'd  In  IMp  "Avorrtiip  (viinuttl  ii\ 
Iri'wi  iwtp  on  ttll  liuprpti'bpttiinu  uhli 

flAllnm  of  the  Uullml  «lrtlr«i  UiPli  fuiMi- 
na  A  i>Art  of  tht^  imhlio  dnhi  i)lu.«.  uuc 
0iiAi'lPi'  of  I  ppirpnf  por  niunim." 

ANMUiAllCP    \\\\M\    Iht"    lull    wo\ild    br 
|iVrtllAl)|p  for  mrt("hlt\pi,v  nnd  p<iuiiiinrni 
Huch  luithorlly  Rpppnn  to  oonlrtnpUtir 
Ikti  PMtirvly  dlfTpi'pnl  rlu*fl  of  boirown « 
ihp  ua<irB  of  thp  lndij»liiRl  fnciUiir'a  tlr 
Velopc'l  by  Ihp   aitr     Burli   f\in(lii  nir 
livallablp  elaewhorc  from  privalr  ptouirm 
luch  Bi  the  producrra  of  the  cqiilpmon! 
banka,    chaltr!    morttfttucN.   condillontil 
lAlea,   ind  the  Bmnll  DuninrM  AcltTiini-^- 
trAtloti,  to  mention  a  few.  jvnd  nurh  lonnw 
liro  A  ilgnUlcant  atep  further  from  the 

firocla.med  aim  of  tho  prourtxm  to  uwaLnI 
he  coinmunlllca  to  help  aicmnrlvp.-i  out 
Of  their  economic  dlfflculty 

The  memorandum  of  rttnappiovRl 
Urged  location  of  the  function  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  bccauae  of  the 
ItAtutcry  rcaponalblllty  of  that  agenrv  In 
the  same  and  related  nclds.  Since  1947. 
there  has  been  In  that  Department  an 
DfRce  of  Area  Development  which  has 
been  counseling  community,  area.  State 
And  regional  groups  all  over  the  country 
on  economic  development  problem."; 
Within  the  limits  of  its  present  authority 
And  small  budget.  That  Office  has  de- 
veloped close  and  respected  working  rc- 
Ilatlonshlps  with  State  and  local  develop- 
ment and  planning  agencies  as  well  a.s 
I'lth  railroads,  utilities,  banks,  consulting 
firms,  and  other  development  groups 
Across  the  Nation. 

The  committee  bill  departs  from  this 
principle  by  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  agency.  The  unwarranted  ad- 
mlnlstiative  expense  required  for  pro- 
liferation of  agencies  is  well  understood 
It  would  result  In  disrupting  and  costly 
jMggUniT  of  personnel  with  experience 
needed  in  carrying  out  the  program  who 
are  now  found  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
principles  adopted  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission as  sound. 

The  same  rural  redevelopment  pro- 
gram Ik  proposed  which  the  President 
SBid  raised  a  serious  question  as  to 
Whethei-  Federal  locms  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mdustrlal  buildings  in  rural 
areas  would  be  a  proper  or  effective  ap- 
proach, much  less  a  permanent  one,  to 
the  problems  of  surplus  labor  In  essen- 
tially agricultural  communities  The 
langxiage  added  by  the  subcommittee  to 
section    5<b)    eatablishlng    criteria    for 


luiul  trUrvrlopioPUl  hiva«  n\t«krii  ilcni 
U)»  trPinpiiduuM  aoopo  of  thin  plinM'  nf 
thn  |)ropo«Al  -  an  implied  pionunr  nf 
hplp  whlolt  Rin>PAii«  moat  improbNhlp  of 
Allalnmpnt 

(irMkM    rilllllAI     K\   IIVMIM    roH    tHk    AMIatANll 
iir    I  M»«»    AHtAM 

It  (1n«««  not  npi)PAi  finn\  ihe  inrtunu 
ludp  of  (he  pi'njM>ap<l  pioaiRiu  \\u\\ 
ritoUuM  oi  wws  ("onalilrtiUInn  hnn  hr<<n 
■  ivpn  to  u!|\n  ^p<lrlnl  pioaiMin*  ^luih 
fll)\pr  Alt'  1)1  cnn  he  of  atibNtnnllAl  «*• 
alatAhee  U\  thrHc  niena  iif  clnuiui' 
iine»nplovi'\eni 

UmlPi  f-eiMPUiV  of  Agllrull\llr  I  me 
P  Moiao  itpoeiilitnl  In  eopaiihMAhlr  itr- 
lAil  t4t  the  aultotunmiHep  in  hPAiinaa  nn 
Ihia  l«'Mlalitlloi\  Ihp  pieapiit  ttet|\lll»'a 
Aud  pUi^  of  ihp  niitU  rpdPVPlopiMcnl 
piouKun  in  s^h|ph  aia  dPimrliMPPl*  of 
the  ^*^■(1^'lll|  OoseiiuneMt  rtIP  imillclpul 
inu  M>'  uieit  thnt  the  proiiinin  won 
iniMt'AMMM  mromea  nf  fnn\illpa  thionuh 
ltintn\«i(1  fmin  piti(hirl|nn  pxpniul'Ml 
itiul  Mii'ir  I  nit  inii  fnitn  iimikninga  i.rt. 
fmtn  ninp  iivitir'iii  AMd  Incotnr  ftom  a 
wide  vniioiy  of  aouirra  lMrludlt\«  Joha  It) 
newly  rntrtOii'»hril  or  enlniHPil  runvl  in* 
dinhU-x  ulon«  with  nthn  de\iiopMirn(a 
•^urh  i\s  r'tpandrd  vorrttlonul  H\iitlunce 
iind  liuininu  nnd  hmillh  an\lora  He 
llNted  .-ipecinr  arivlcea  of  nuini'ioua 
iiurnrii'H  II  the  I)ri)iii  tmenia  of  Agllrul- 
tuie  Intel  loi  ('ojnnwMTc,  I^vhor.  IIKW. 
and  the  Humll  Hu«lne^«  AdnUnUli ntuiii 
which  nil'  Aoiklnu  In  a  ronrdlnaled  wuv 
to  hf'lp  inri'i  miMiv  of  the  need.-*  of  low. 
Iiu'ornr  i')!ul  :\iniM  In  thla  uii,\,  inujnr 
contrilniiicir.  urr  belny  nuidr  in  nit-iv 
ii.vilatiuirr' 

ActlvlUeft  of  the  Smnll  IJuAlneM  Ad- 
nilnl.^lifttion  In  tlUs  field  of  a-wlstAtuT  to 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  and  to 
rural  areas  of  underemployment  dcsene 
special  emphasis.  The  recently  enacted 
Small  Busine.ss  Investment  Act  author- 
izes that  a«cncy  to  make  loans  to  State 
and  local  development  companies  This 
legislation  is  getting  under  way.  It  has 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  develop  fully 
its  potentialities.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  has  re<;ognlz;ed  the  value 
of  making  loans  to  and  through  State 
and  local  development  groups.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act.  through  a  liberal  Interpreta- 
tion of  its  lending  authority  under  the 
Small  Business  Act.  SBA  approved  some 
22  loans  totaling  $1,755,817  to  local  de- 
velopment corporations  principally  in 
rural  areas 

In  his  testimony,  the  Small  Business 
Administrator  advised  the  subcommittee 
that  in  a  recent  6-month  period  ending 
January  31  1959.  some  394  loans  were 
made  to  sm.all  businesses  in  rural  areas 
In  amounts  totaling  approximately  $27 
million  He  also  advised  that  In  a  check 
about  a  year  ago  It  was  found  that  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  SBA  loans 
were  being  .nade  in  labor  surplus  area.s. 
Such  fact.«!  clearly  show  that  there  al- 
ready are  available  the  necessary  agen- 
cies and  lar?e  lending  authorities  to  a.s- 
slst  economically  depressed  areas 

The  contributions  that  these  active 
going  programs  make  to  assist  the  areas 
which  are  to  be  helped  Is  very  impor- 
tant because  It  shows  that  the  Federal 
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Oovpmment  prfApnlly  la  hplplm  th«w 
nrrAH  Whllp  aldltlonRl  action  by  Hip 
IrdriAl  Ooverninpnl  mAy  bp  under- 
luken,  A  inorp  nuxlprat*  aplrrtivp  ap- 
iMOAch  la  litdli  Al<>d  rathpr  thnn  th« 
bulldozer  tpchiilqvip  provided  by  U\p 
( 'tiuinlUep  bill. 

till  t      l«     N<ll      rAllu|l»l>     III     »l|      ttti     fM"l>l>M     II 
la     INTI  Nll»(l     In    HOI  VI 

The  fact  llml  uiidei  the  nileiiM  of  the 
OOnuniltop  bill,  Ihp  piouitun  \aouUI  Ue 
pppUcAblv  lu  AIPAA  which  autTet,  l)«>l 
(mmii  ohiHtnUi  oiipntployiupnl  but  fioni 
\iitPiiiployinpi\t  whli^h  aiI*p«  foi  luoir 
leiniMtiAlV  ipna  »ua,  hn«  AliPAdv  been 
iiu<ni|ohp<t  M  p  (oiihiiIUpp  lilll  ntoo 
ploMdM,  ttr  In  [acI  should  lequlir  np- 
pllnUlon  of  reniPdira  ill  aiillPd  to  U\r 
ptoblptiia  of  CPitAlit  AiPAa  thdike  the 
piop<t«A|  of  the  ndltUnlatiMlloli  foi  the 
aaiop  mtl'P<Mr  It  It  4'J7n  theioiipiUI- 
tee  bill  would  If  quit  p  dpaliittAlloM  of  am 
Aiea  ronfoitnlng  \k\  the  ctltpiin  art  forth 
na  n  rpdpvrlopmml  aipa  Del  toll,  ^hlch 
la  known  tn  bp  a  Iaihp  ineti't)i)o)itr\n  aipa 
ao  induatrlAliml  an  to  be  AdequAtrly 
provided  with  inrtuatrlnl  Innd  «nd  build- 
lOKa  for  develo;>inrllt  would  he  luito- 
inntlenlly  Included  within  the  pioBium 
And,  prpauinably  with  no  rero\uae  would 
bp  tiPAted  with  'he  lemedlea  of  the  pro- 
Btiim  which  Are  aimply  not  nppnipnwte 
to  the  Ilia  of  tlie  atpa  Aa  iirevloualv 
noted,  now  New  York  City  nnd  I'hilu- 
delphiA  would  be  almllAily  included 

Pwllure  to  rpe(  Hniir.p  exiatlng  pro^iuma 
wiia  atronuly  emi)hAalf.rd  In  the  minority 
reixirt  of  the  Wenj.te  lUnklng  tmd  Cut  • 
lency  CommlttCf  whlrh  atnted  In  pni  t  na 
follows 

Hip  lit"  Ii  rn  i,.t  ,  I'luiiPfi  in  \\\%  hill  lo  c«rry 
(Hit  I'a  ubJrcMvm  i.rr  flpfic'he  tn  thr  rrvIMi'r 
t.i  r»«rc>Knl7P  pxIbM  ir  prnprnms  th'i'  (fiii«iii(t 
a  dtipllcatinn  nf  rfort*  "Dip  hill  ;ir"i.<M«r«  to 
rrrale  a  new  nupi  ov  Thr  crp«iuii>  nf  ihla 
npw  Rgpncy  conipl  tcly  itftn-rr.'  ihe  ixi»t<-ncp 
of  the  Area  I>>el  ipniPiit  Offlco  m  t)if  De- 
partment oX  Cominorre  and  the  rurul  de- 
velcipmpnt  progruni  In  the  Depurtment  of 
Agriculture 

During  the  l.ist  Congresa  thf  Small  BurI- 
nrss  Investment  Art  wwi  Initiated  Al- 
thoutfh  the  sponai  rs  of  this  bill  S  72a  have 
deprecated  the  pre  gresa  made  In  implement- 
ing the  SmaU  Builness  Investment  Act.  the 
■olutlon  to  that  p-obleni  la  nut  to  ignore  it. 
nor  to  paas  leglsaltion  which  would  dupUcui* 
lie  functiona  In  the  apparent  hope  that  the 
duplicating  of  fur ctl<. ns  win,  somehow,  cure 
the  lack  of  progre!*  complained  of  The  du- 
plicating functlors  provided  In  S  723  un- 
doubtedly will  ln\olve  longer  delays  In  Im- 
plementation, Ijr  cnly  because  they  involve 
the  creation  of  a  new  agency 

Tlie  thesla  behliid  the  Smnll  Buslnesa  In- 
veatmeut  Act  (Public  Law  85  699 )  waa  that 
there  was  an  "Inatltutlonal  gnp  '  In  our  eco- 
nomic structure  which  made  It  dtfOcult,  or 
unduly  expensive,  'or  small  bualneiwes  tn  ob- 
tain long-term  ciedlt  and  equity  capital 
This  conclusion  waa  founded  upon  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Neither  this  study  nor  the  leglslaUve  hear- 
ings and  reports.  Indicated  In  any  way  that 
this  credit  gap  waa  limited  to  particular 
areas  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  as  an 
inatltutlonal  defect,  the  inadequacy  of  long- 
term  and  equity  facilities,  waa  found  to  be 
nationwide. 

It  waa  found  Uiat  thla  defect  waa  being 
met.  In  part,  by  tbe  muahroomlng  of  State 
and  local  develojjment  oorporatlona — now 
aome  3,000  In  numtMr — which  needed  addl- 


flnnnl  funrti  to  Ifnrt  tn  amall  Imalnraii  eon 
i^nnia  11i»v  wor*  iitatlt  »llallilt  for  l«ioa 
"••rtn   liwna     •    •    • 

thp  prKiiram  prnvKlMi  In  A  TiB  la  ai)  Uli- 
tAafraiilPit  ttvipUeallnU  u(  \\\*  pruvlalnna  u( 
ilip  xinnil  tUwlOM*  tiiVMiineiit  Act,  anil  b«« 
(iiviae  iif  U«  (lDp«>t»U«>ui  a  upuii  ai  linolal  rrl- 
iiMii«  I'll  nir<t  ril|tllilllt>  li  lh»  li*aa(  llvair- 
.ililr  lit  ilirwa  tttiplli  itlliiM  protfrnntu  aa  M  pvpa 
thp  liyiiiiai  (lnvfrnnvfHi  lit  (ha  |mi»hiiiii  of 
Min<iriit  Inn    tha   li>i'4«ili<ii   uf   tiuloatry 

It  It  49711  haa  beph  diAfted  U>  provldP 
iU)pio|*llAte  MMlal^^ncp  lo  At'PAa  of 
chiouic  uneinployiitetit 

Ihp  AdiiuniMliAthtn  piotHtanI  fur  thla 
piup(Mr  )t  K  4'J7A  haa  bppi)  drAflpd  t4i 
pio\lde  aileetlMi  ipiiipdipa  lo  aipa*  of 
('III Ohio  uiiriiiployinpiU     Thp  oiIIpiia  for 

di>«IUl)Alloh     iif     audi     AIPA«    hAVP    bPPh 

iMuvfullv  foiniulAlpd  to  bP  aplpetlvp  In 
efTet't  rhey  uir  dealuiird  to  pinpoint 
iMnta  of  aobaintilliU  and  i>prAlatpnl  un* 
riiipioviiirnt  tini  to  hinnkpt  into  thp  pitt* 
uinin  ciitiitnoiiltira  which  find  tlipm* 
aelvea  In  dllTltMlUlpa  beCAUAP  of  tpnilMM'Aiy 
fluctiintloti  in  the  buainpM  cyclp  of  our 
nivtlMiinl  et'iinoniy  Provision  la  tTiAde  for 
diiotrtion  in  the  AdnilnlalrAtor  t,o  rpIpcI 
uirvR  where  (he  pioniAin  will  bp  efTecllve 
iind  not  to  Itnpoae  the  remedies  of  the 
piouiutu  without  leiiArd  to  Appropriate- 
iirHA  (iianta  W'uld  be  nlloAed  to  aaalat 
aurh  area*  in  evfthmtlnji  ciuiaea  nnd 
aelretinw  ruira  Minillar  ttranta  could  be 
iiuule  lo  deciruv  the  econonilc  vulnera- 
bility  of  towt^a  piedomlnnnlly  deiM'ndpnl 
on  one  liiduatiy,  aniall  towna  which 
cnild  aervr  na  ceniera  for  pconomlc  dl- 
verainrullon  Of  rurnl  AtTAB  of  undcrem- 
ploytnrnt  nnd  ruiAl  low -income  Areas  to 
help  them  luke  nctlona  to  dlvrralfy  And 
improve  their  economlps. 

This  prrpoNRl  f  written  to  take  Into 
nccount  nrtiuns  by  other  Federal  aeen- 
cles  wluch  Hve  and  will  be  helpful  to 
communlfie.a  in  dlfUculty  and  to  R5sl."5t  In 
llirir  coordination  and  focussing  to  this 
end  More  adequate  provision  Is  made 
for  local  action  and  service  so  that  the 
end  products  will  be  a  joint  action  shared 
In  by  the  communities  and  therefore 
more  effective.  This  Is  of  extreme 
importance 

Finally,  the  administration  proposal 
would  locate  the  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  has  existing 
responsibilities  In  the  same  and  closely 
related  fields.  Everyone  accepts  the 
manaRi-ment  principle  endorsed  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  that  like  functions 
should  be  located  in  existing  departmen- 
tal agencies  with  similar  basic  responsi- 
bilities to  avoid  uxuiecessary  proliferation 
of  Grovernment  agences  and  the  attend- 
ant confusion  and  expense.  This  is  an 
opportimity  to  put  this  principle  Into 
practice  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  taxpayer 
and  of  good  government  organization. 

CONCLUSIONS 

For  reasons  set  forth  in  detail  herein 
it  Is  urged  that  the  committee  bill  be  not 
enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  rather  that  H.R.  4278  be  adopted  as 
the  program  to  enable  the  Federal  Ck)v- 
ernment  to  assist  areas  to  develop  and 
maintain  stable  and  diversified  econ- 
omies by  providing  financial  Aiid  tech- 
nical assistance  to  such  areas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


Mr  ChAirnian,  we  now  hftvp  bpfor* 
ua  the  ArrA  IU>dpvpltn>n)pnt  Act.  M  7J3. 
Thla  la  a  bill  which  would  aaalat  thnup 
placpa  which  Ai'»  aufTprln*  ch»x>nlp  un- 
rmidoymrnt  and  undprenu>lt)y>n<*nt  It 
would  bpnpflt  both  InduatrlAl  and  iuiaI 
dpprp*ap<t  At'PAa 

I.PI  me  makp  onp  i><>lnt  climr,  TtMal 
iiAMonAl  prtMturllon  hAa  rlat^n  lUncp  thP 
itH'p«>aion  of  lUMl  not  A«  iA)il)1iy  aa  it 
should  liAVP.  but  It  has  rlapn  Nowi>vpr, 
ihiM  rlap  hAH  bi^tuiiht  lltllp  bvnpfit  lo 
thoae  iKM'kria  of  unpmploympnt  which 
liAvr  bAalo  economic  problpnva  Hpcpa- 
slop,  or  rvpii  dpprpAaltm  rtmditioita 
•till  prpvAil  in  many  Artaa  which  dprivp 
A  mAioi  pMt't  of  ihpii  pmidttynipnt  fiont 
such  APtlvlUea  aa  cttAl  minlnv.  lallHtads, 
or  tptiiilp  itiilla  't>clinolo«loAl  Advancpa 
liAve  MiPAlly  fwluppd  Ihp  numbpi  of  jtilwi 
AVAllAbtp  In  amt^p  paapa  And  IhoaIIimiaI 
shifts  hAVP  rut  prnploymnni  In  other 
nelds 

tn  iiiAny  caspa  spvpit  unptnploMnent 
has  (irralstpd  for  10  ypAra  or  nioip  \\f 
sevete  unrmiiloympiU  I  mpAn  a  joi>)pAa 
lAtlo  of  fl  percpnl  or  morp  The  latral 
flvutTs  from  thp  DppArtmpnt  of  L«Abor 
show  thAt  In  MArrh  of  Uila  year— npArly 
a  ypArs  since  thf  bottom  of  the  rp- 
ceaalon— there  Are  atlU  142  Arraa  witii 
.•«\it)atuntli»l  lM>or  aurpluaea  Tlilrty- 
three  of  these  plncM  are  claMtfl»d  aa 
malor  aipoa.  Indudinu  auch  great  Indua- 
trlAl centera  aa  Detroit,  Buffalo,  nnd 
IMtuburih 

If  the  Johleaa  rute  in  theap  arraa  could 
be  reduced  lo  Uip  national  avrrage— and 
rvpti  that  l^  aim  too  hu^h— UMa  Would 
put  huiidrcda  of  Utouaunda  of  men  and 
nomcn  back  to  work  Clearly  the  aav- 
iimR  m  unemployment  compenaatlon  and 
relief  payments  would  be  tremendous 
and  the  lncrca.se  In  prodvicUvlty  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  would  also  be  great. 
This  Is  a  waste  which  we  cannot  Ignore. 

In  March  there  were  still  moi-e  than 
4  million  American  men  and  women 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  jobs,  and 
the  number  has  probably  Increased  since 
then  A  large  part  of  this  total — more 
than  one-fourth — is  in  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment.  Altogether,  15  percent 
of  the  Nation's  labor  force  is  located  In 
these  areas  and  26  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population.  This  is  the  hard  core 
of  unemployment  which  has  defied  every 
peacetime  boom. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  f\nd 
that  1.2  million  workers  have  been  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  or  longer.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  openly  stated : 

The  number  of  long-term  unemployed  has 
showi^  no  significant  downtrend  since  last 
May 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  the 
grave  fears  that  many  of  us  felt  when 
unemploj'ment  nationally  rose  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force  in  1958. 
Many  communities  have  had  even  more 
serious  unemployment  almost  constantly 
for  a  decade.  And  just  as  the  Federal 
Oovemment  took  emergency  action  to 
reduce  the  national  unemployment  rate, 
80  It  must  act  to  help  these  chronically 
depressed  areas. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point 
This  bill  has  strong  bipartisan  support. 
A  pledge  to  support  area  redevelopment 
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legislation  was  included  in  the  piatfonn 
of  both  parties  in  1956.  In  1956  the 
Banlting  and  Currency  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  a  bill  to  aid  these  depressed 
areas  but  the  House  failed  to  act  on  the 
measure,  although  the  Senate  did  pass  a 
comparable  bill.  In  1958  you  will  recall 
a  similar  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress but  was  pocket-vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  seri- 
ously challenge  the  need  for  Federal 
action  to  meet  this  problem.  Chronic 
unemployment  and  low  incomes  are  not 
only  damaging  to  the  people  in  the  lo- 
cality but  they  also  sap  the  strength  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Failure  to  revive  the 
economic  strength  of  these  places  a  tax 
on  the  whole  country  in  two  ways.  First, 
there  would  be  a  savings  of  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  and 
every  year  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  if  the  jobless  ratio  in 
these  depressed  areas  could  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Second,  this  unemploy- 
ment means  a  waste  of  human  and  eco- 
nomic resources.  We  as  a  nation  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  extending 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas 
throughout  the  free  world.  We  must  be 
no  less  diligent  in  meeting  our  economic 
problems  here  at  home. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  self- 
evident  and  urgent.  We  must  not  de- 
lay action  any  longer.  Both  parties  are 
committed  to  support  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  and  I  believe  that  this 
bill  is  one  which  the  House  will  approve 
by  a  substantial  majority. 

Let  me  review  the  provisions  of  this 
measure,  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
This  bill  would  recognize  two  types  of  re- 
development areas — industrial  and  rural. 
Industrial  redevelopment  areas  are  those 
where  there  has  existed  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  for  an  extend- 
ed period  of  time.  The  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  designate  as  indus- 
trial redevelopment  areas  those  which 
have  suffered  12  percent  unemployment 
for  a  full  year  or  9  percent  unemploy- 
ment during  15  of  the  preceding  18 
months,  or  6  percent  unemployment  dur- 
ing 18  of  the  preceding  24  months.  In 
addition,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  the  power  to 
designate  any  other  locality  which  in  his 
judgment  suffers  from  serious  unemploy- 
ment of  a  permanent  nature.  Rural  re- 
development areas  are  places  where 
there  exists  the  largest  number  and  per- 
centage of  low-income  families  in  a  con- 
dition of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
emplosmient  and  underemployment. 
The  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
designate  any  county  among  the  500 
ranked  lowest  in  level  of  living  of  farm 
families  or  which  is  among  the  500  coun- 
ties with  the  highest  percentage  of  com- 
mercial farms  producing  less  than  $2,500 
worth  of  produce  for  sale  annually. 

A  key  provision  of  this  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of 
the  area  which  meets  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator.  This  economic  pro- 
gram will  guarantee  that  redevelopment 
of  the  area  is  feasible  and  that  the 
project  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
will  actually  contribute  to  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  area. 


This  provision  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  warrants  and,  in  fact,  it 
usuaJly  Is  Ignored  by  the  opponents  of 
thlt  bill.  The  fact  is  that  this  require- 
ment of  an  economic  plan  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  funds  will  be  put  to 
good  use.  Before  any  loans  or  grants 
caa  be  made  for  Industrial  or  public 
facilities  the  bill  requires  that  there  be 
an  exp>ert  analysis  of  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  area  Thi.s  .study  must 
prove  to  the  sati.=;faction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  area  can  actually  be  re- 
developed and  the  a.ssistance  sought  will 
make  a  real  contribution  to  this  end. 
This  safe.iuard  should  set  at  ease  the 
minds  of  those  who  fear,  or  pretend  to 
fear,  that  the  financial  aids  in  this  bill 
will  fail  to  achieve  their  purpose.  Be- 
fone  1  cent  of  this  assistance  can  be  used 
ths  local  oCBcials  must  bring  in  a  definite 
plan,  in  black  and  white,  which  will  show- 
that  the  area  with  the  support  provided 
by  this  bill  can  truly  combat  the  problem 
of  chronic  unemployment. 

$.  722  would  establish  an  independent 
agency — the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. I  feel  that  it  is  important 
that  this  'vork  should  be  directed  by  an 
agency  which  can  give  its  undivided  at- 
tention to  this  problem,  and  which  can 
be  held  clearly  accountable  for  making 
progress  in  this  field. 

Thi.s  agency  would  administer  several 
fonns  of  financial  aid  The  bill  would 
establish  two  revolvin:^  funds  for  indus- 
trial loans  and  the  amount  of  $75  million 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fund.  These  loans  could  be  u-^ed  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  land  and 
facilities,  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  factories,  and  the  purchase  of 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  loans  would  finance  up  to  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  while  a  local 
goTernment  or  community  organization 
would  provide  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
cost  and  private  financing  would  supply 
at  least  5  percent.  The  Federal  loan 
would  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  higher 
than  the  current  average  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
plus  one-half  of  1  E>ercent.  Under  to- 
day's money  market  conditions,  this 
would  mean  a  rate  of  approximately 
4^4  percent. 

Moreover,  these  loans  could  be  made 
only  if  funds  are  not  available  from 
other  Federal  agencies  or  from  private 
lenders  on  reasonable  terms.  The  funds 
could  not  be  used  to  assist  in  relocating 
a  fiactor  from  one  area  to  another  when 
such  a  move  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  original  location  by  increasing 
unemployment. 

Additional  financial  assistance  would 
be  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  for 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  local 
public  facilities.  This  aid  is  also  con- 
tingent on  an  approved  program  for  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  with  the  further 
requirement  that  the  facility  receiving 
the  aid  does  not  compete  with  an  exist- 
ing privately  owned  State-regulated 
utility  unless  the  State  determines  that 
there  is  a  need  which  the  existing  utility 
is  not  able  to  meet. 

These  loans  would  bear  interest  at  a 
ratie  not  greater  than  the  average  annual 


interest  rate  on  all  Interest  bearint!  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  plus  onr- 
fourth  of  1  percent.  The  bill  would 
authorize  $50  million  to  be  appropriated 
to  establi-sh  a  revolving  fund  for  lhe.se 
loans. 

Grants  would  be  made  only  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  there  is  a  pres.sing 
need  for  the  project,  that  there  is  little 
probability  it  would  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  grant,  and  that 
the  local  authority  requesting  the  grant 
proposes  to  contribute  to  its  cost  in  pro- 
portion to  its  ability  to  do  so.  The 
amount  of  $3fi  million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  these  grants. 

The  Administrator  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibUity  for  providing  areas  with  any 
information,  research,  or  advice  avail- 
able from  Federal  agencies.  Technical 
assistance,  such  as  economic  studies  and 
costs  and  efficiency  studies  would  be  pro- 
vided either  by  the  agency  staff  or 
through  contracts  with  private  firms. 
The  bill  would  authorize  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $4,5  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Redevelopment  areas  would  also  be 
able  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  authorized  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  without  regard  to 
the  requirement  in  that  act  that  a  proj- 
ect be  predominantly  residential."  Up 
to  10  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
after  January  1959  for  urban  renewal 
grants  could  be  used  for  this  purpo.se. 
Industrial  re<ievelopment  areas  could 
also  avail  themselves  of  the  urban  plan- 
ning grant  a.ssistance  provided  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  assist- 
ance for  vocational  training  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  be  authorized  to 
make  studies  of  the  labor  force  in  a  re- 
development area  and  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  need  for  vocational  education 
in  the  area. 

Where  a  need  for  retraining  workers 
IS  found,  the  Secretary-  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  provide 
assistance  to  the  Stale  boards  for  voca- 
tional education  and  $15  million  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  annually  for 
this  purpose  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  could  make  weekly  retraining 
payments  through  State  agencies,  and 
an  appropriation  of  $10  million  would 
be  authorized  for  these  payments. 

To  summarize,  the  financial  assistance 
would  consi-st  of  two  revolving  funds  for 
industrial  loans  with  $75  million  in  each. 
S50  million  in  loans  and  $35  million  for 
grants  for  local  public  facilities.  $4  5 
million  a  year  for  technical  assistance. 
SIO  million  for  weekly  retraining  assist- 
ance, and  $1.5  million  a  year  for  voca- 
tional educational  assistance  Alto- 
gether this  adds  up  to  $251  million,  of 
which  four-fifths  is  for  loans  that  would 
be  repaid  with  interest  to  the  CJovern- 
ment.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  substan- 
tially less  than  the  amount  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  In  committee  we  pared  down 
each  of  the  major  dollar  amounts.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  revolving  funds  for 
industrial  loans,  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of  $200 
million   while   the   bill  now  before   the 
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House  would  autJiorlze  cuily  $150  million. 
The  author! t7  for  public  facility  loam 
has  been  cut  from  $100  million  to  $50 
million,  and  the  amount  provided  for 
public  facility  giants  has  been  reduced 
from  $75  million  to  $5  million.  Alto- 
gether there  has  Iseen  a  reduction  of  $140 
million  In  this  bill.  Ttoe  sum  provided 
for  In  8.  722,  by  the  way.  Is  likewise 
substantially  below  that  In  the  bill  this 
body  passed  In  11)58. 

The  Commltte<}  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ha-s  made  up  these  reductions  In  a 
sincere  effort  to  r?ach  a  compromi.se  with 
the  administration.  Personally  I  feel 
that  a  very  strong  case  was  made  In  our 
hearings  for  the  larger  8Mm&.  However, 
as  a  practical  mutter,  we  felt  that  some 
cuts  should  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
getting  this  bill  enacted  Into  law.  I  feel 
stronply.  howevisr.  that  the  amounts 
which  would  be  authorized  for  appro- 
priation In  the  bill  now  before  us  repre- 
sent  an    absolute   minimum. 

I  would  like  lo  put  this  matter  In 
perspective.  This  bill  would  authorize 
for  appropriation  a  total  of  $251  million, 
of  which  $200  nr  lUion  would  be  repaid 
with  Interest  In  comparison  the  United 
State*  is  spendlnj;  billions  of  dollars  for 
economic  and  .echnical  development 
abroad.  In  the  last  session.  Congress 
provided,  at  th  ^  President's  request. 
$4,550  million  i  or  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Recon«ijniction  and  Develop- 
ment. Altogether  budget  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1959  In  nhe  field  of  foreign  aid 
totaled  over  $6  billion  This  is  more 
than  25  times  as  much  as  S  722  would 
have  us  spend  on  our  economic  problems 
right  here  at  home  Year  after  year  this 
country  spends  billions  of  dollars  to 
encourage  economic  development  abroad 
and  the  strongest  kind  of  pressure  Is  put 
on  the  Congress  to  authorize  every  last 
dollar  which  the  President  reque.«its. 

In  his  latest  budget  request  the  Presi- 
dent has  urged  the  Congress  to  authorize 
additional  bllllon.j  for  foreign  nations. 
In  most  ca.se8  th''  request  Is  cloaked  in 
terms  of  national  defense  and  mutual  se- 
curity. At  one  point  In  the  budget 
message  the  President  states: 

Through  the  mu«  aal  security  program  as  a 
whole  the  United  fitates  helpe  promote  sta- 
bility and  econcKnlc  growth  In  less-developed 
countries  and  helps  strengthen  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

This  may  be  p<  rfectly  true,  but  I  feel 
that  It  is  self -evl  lent  that  we  must  ac- 
cept the  same  irgency  on  programs 
which  will  "pronrote  stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth"  right  here  in  our  own 
Nation — the  Natlcn  which  is  being  called 
upon  to  pour  thes<  billions  of  dollars  Into 
other  countries. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  economic  aid  for  those  areas  In 
this  country  wheie  unemployment  Is  a 
chronic  problem.  I  am  confident  that 
we  would  receive  tremendous  dividends 
from  this  Investment,  and  I  inrge  every 
Member  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  point.  This  bill  has  strong 
bipartisan  support.  A  pledge  to  suj^port 
area  redevelopment  legislation  was  In- 
cluded In  the  platforms  of  both  pauses 
in    1956.    In    1956   the    Committee   on 


Banking  and  Currency  favorably  re> 
ported  a  bill  to  aid  these  depressed  areas, 
but  the  House  failed  to  act  on  the  meas- 
ure, although  the  Senate  did  pass  a  com- 
parable bill.  In  1958.  you  will  recall,  a 
similar  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  but  was  pocket  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Mr    BASS  of  New  Hampshire.    Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  Under  the  bill  New  York  City 
would  qualify  as  a  depressed  area. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  what  you 
mean.     I  know  what  your  question  Is. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  How 
would  this  bill  work  In  giving  aid  to  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  frwn 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  Flood],  has  an 
amendment  which.  If  adopted,  will  elim- 
inate the  slogan  that  has  l>een  thrown 
around  here,  including  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City,  and  I  assume  that  point 
will  be  no  longer  brought  up  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  want  to  see  If  I 
understand  this  correctly.  The  Ck>v- 
emment.  on  a  given  project,  could  loan 
65  percent  as  a  maximum? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill  at  this 
time.  Under  the  5-mlnute  nile  we  will. 
It  will  be  discussed  fully. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  Members  who  would  like 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  thLs  point  In 
the  Record 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  and  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  722.  the  area  redevelopment 
bill.  A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
spoken  about  the  distress  in  the  coal 
fields.  There  are  coal  fields  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  represent,  and  I  know  of 
what  they  speak.  But  because  the 
plight  of  these  areas  has  be«jn  covered 
by  other  speakers.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  describing  the  conditions  in 
Evansville,  the  largest  city  in  my  district. 

About  4  or  5  years  ago,  Servel,  Inc.. 
ceased  production  of  mechanical  re- 
frigerators. This  industry  had  been  one 
of  the  largest  In  my  community  and  at 
Its  peak  employed  15,000  workers.  Also 
in  EJvansville,  Chrysler  Corp.  had  two 
plants — an  assembly  plant  and  a  body 
plant — which  together,  at  their  peak, 
employed  about  6,000  workers.  When 
Chrysler  closed  these  plants  and  moved 
their  operations  to  another  city,  the 
economy  of  Evansville  received  another 
severe  blow.  Five  to  six  thousand  men 
lost  their  Jobs  and  many  others  were 
transferred  to  other  places  of  employ- 
ment   These    developments,    together 


with  other  contributing  factoi's.  caused 
the  local  unemployment  rate  to  rise  at 
least  50  percent  above  the  national 
average. 

Aside  from  causing  thousands  of 
breadwinners  to  lose  their  jobs,  the  clos- 
ing of  these  plants  forced  many  busi- 
nesses dependent  on  the  patronage  of 
Industrial  workers,  to  go  bankrupt. 
Naturally  many  of  those  workers  unable 
to  find  other  Jobs  were  forced  to  go  on 
relief,  and  many  townships  were  faced 
with  crushing  tax  increases  in  order  to 
pay  relief  coits.  In  one  township  alone, 
relief  costs  run  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year  and  In  three  other  townshlpe  the 
relief  costs  have  soared  to  alltime  hiphs. 
The  situation  has  become  so  pressing 
that  the  tax  rate  In  Evansville  Is  now 
$7.86  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 
One  wonders  how  long  the  people  of  my 
district  will  be  able  to  pay  ."^uch  stagger- 
ing taxes  at  a  time  when  there  are  less 
people  employed  and  able  to  pay  taxes. 

The  people  of  EJvansvIUe  have  made 
heroic  efforts  to  deal  with  this  problem 
themselves.  The  city  of  E^vansvlUe  em- 
ployed an  agency  called  Fantus  to  study 
the  situation  and  recommend  action 
that  would  relieve  the  economic  distress. 
The  result  has  been  the  formation  of 
Evansville's  Future,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  new  Indiistry  to  the  area. 

By  popular  subscription  Evansville's 
Future.  Inc..  raised  1  million  dollars, 
$700,000  of  which  was  set  aside  for  Indus- 
trial expansion,  and  half  of  this  latter 
amount  has  already  been  expended  and 
half  was  used  for  promotion  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  In  addition. 
$300,000  has  been  raised  for  small  busi- 
ness risk  capital.  I'm  sure  that  you  will 
agree  that  the  people  of  Evsinsvllle  have 
done  much  to  help  their  community,  but 
local  efforts  are  not  enough.  The  P^ed- 
eral  Government  must  step  In  and  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

The  plight  of  Evansville  is  not 
unique — It  Is  one  that  has  befallen  many 
communities  in  this  country  that  are  the 
sites  of  large  Industry.  Ask  yourself  what 
the  situation  would  be  if  the  largest  In- 
dustries In  your  district  either  closed 
down  op>erations  or  moved  to  other  areas. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  If  Instead  of  eco- 
nomic shocks,  these  distressed  areas  had 
been  afflicted  by  disasters  such  as  floods 
or  tornadoes.  Congress  would  have 
speedily  passed  relief  measures.  And  if 
It  were  a  time  of  general  depression,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  extending 
many  forms  of  assistance. 

Understandably,  however,  these  con- 
ditions are  not  general,  but  exist  only 
in  certain  areas.  The  situation  Is  a 
chronic  one  and  the  problem  of  cities  like . 
Evansville  becomes  even  more  acute  dur- 
ing a  recession  such  as  we  have  exi>erl- 
enced  in  recent  years,  because  they  are 
the  hardest  hit  and  are  the  slowest  to 
recover.  It  is  not  just  an  area  problem 
however.  It  is  a  national  problem;  such 
pockets  of  chronic  unemployment  are  a 
drag  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  the 
first  place,  the  declining  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  In  one  area  can  snowball 
and  spread  to  surrounding  communities. 
Persistent  unemployment  reduces  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services  from  other  areas.    That  In 
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turn  may  affect  the  business  confidence 
of  an  entire  region  or  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  rehabilitat- 
ing a  distressed  area  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  decreasing  expenditures  for 
unemployment  relief  and  other  welfare 
programs  and  by  increased  tax  revenues 
that  would  result  from  the  improved  eco- 
nomic position  of  these  areas. 

Before  us  we  have  a  bill,  that  would 
give  relief  to  cities  like  Evansville.  It  is 
a  good  bill  that  would  provide  plant  loans 
in  industrial  and  rural  areas,  loans  for 
public  facilities,  retraining  subsistence 
payments,  vocational  training  grants, 
and  technical  assistance.  Four-fifths  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  bill  would 
be  for  loans,  and  most  of  those  loans 
woiild  be  plant  loans,  made  at  an  interest 
rate  that  would  more  than  cover  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  borrowing 
money,  plus  another  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent to  cover  administrative  costs  and  to 
build  up  a  reserve  for  losses.  Public  fa- 
cility loans  would  be  made  at  an  Interest 
rate  covering  the  average  rate  the  Oov- 
enuxient  p«ys  on  Its  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, plus  another  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent to  cover  administrative  costs.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  the 
expenditures  under  the  bill  will  be  in- 
vestments, returning  enough  in  Interest 
pasrments  to  cover  all  costs  to  the  Oov- 
emment. 

I  feel  strongly  that  S.  722  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  program  to  help  dis- 
tressed areas,  and  its  enactment  is  long 
overdue.  Had  the  President  not  seen 
fit  to  veto  the  similar  measure  passed  by 
the  85th  Congress,  many  of  our  jobless 
Americans  might  have  joined  the  gain- 
fuDy  employed  by  this  time.  Failure  to 
take  action  now  would  cost  this  country 
more  in  the  long  run  because  distressed 
areas  are  expensive.  If  we  do  nothing 
about  them,  we  pay  for  them  directly 
through  increased  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation benefits  and  indirectly  through 
loss  of  production. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  reflection  on  our 
Government  and  on  our  way  of  life  that 
we,  one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world,  should  continue  to  tolerate  the  ex- 
istence of  underdeveloped  areas  in  our 
economy,  at  a  time  when  we  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  help  underde- 
veloped areas  overseas.  And  chronic 
unemployment  threatens  our  external  se- 
curity, both  because  it  supplies  our  ene- 
mies with  propaganda  material,  and  it 
prevents  us  from  realizing  our  full  poten- 
tial. Leaders  of  millions  of  the  world  s 
people  are  hostile  to  us  and  argue  that 
unemplojTnent  is  inherent  in  our  system, 
hence  any  unemployment  in  our  country 
is  a  propaganda  victory  for  our  enemies. 
But  of  greater  measiirable  importance  to 
our  security  is  the  loss  of  production  and 
income  and  the  dissipation  of  human  ef- 
fort by  failure  to  make  use  of  our  re- 
sources. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  amount  that 
the  Government  would  spend  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  is  modest,  in  com- 
parison with  the  sums  this  country 
spends  on  such  programs  as  defense  and 
foreign  aid,  but  the  moral  effect  of  the 
Government  recognizing  its  responsibil- 
ity  and   taking   steps   to  alleviate   the 


plight  of  distressed  areas  would  be  very 
great  indeed. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
d^  with  a  sense  of  happiness  because 
w9  are  considering  a  bill  that  can  and 
will  alleviate  human  suffering  if  it  be- 
comes law\  Thousands  of  able-bodied 
parsons  in  my  congressional  district 
have  been  suffering  from  unemployment 
for  many  years  through  no  fault  of  then- 
own.  Fluorspar  and  coal  mine  closures 
have  forced  thousands  to  leave  the  area 
and  brought  hardship  upon  many  more 
thousands  who  are  still  in  the  area  try- 
ing to  find  work.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  30,000  people  have  left  southern 
Illinois  In  the  past  10  years  and  we  have 
over  20,000  still  In  the  area  l(X)kinK  for 
some  hope  of  finding  work  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  condition  is  deplorable.  My 
mail  brings  dozens  of  letters  every  day 
from  unemployed  people  pleading  for 
help  In  finding  a  job  in  order  to  provide 
a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  If  the  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation would  only  come  to  my  office 
and  read  some  of  the  letters  I  receive,  if 
they  have  a  heart  and  a  conscience.  I 
am  confident  they  will  leave  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  need  for  some 
assistance  for  these  people.  Many  are 
young  veterans  with  large  famihes.  No 
place  to  go  for  work,  not  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  their  loved  ones  and  no  real 
hope  for  the  future.  Many  of  these 
veterans  served  under  General  Eisen- 
hower during  World  War  II.  They 
helped  win  the  war  on  the  battlefront 
and  now  they  are  looking  to  Ike  and  us 
to  help  them  win  the  battle  on  the 
homefront.  A  battle  to  make  a  living 
for  their  families.  They  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  President  could  let  them 
down  by  vetoing  such  legislation  when 
they  gave  their  all  for  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  have  asked  the 
question.  Why  do  we  need  this  bill?  Let 
me  briefly  describe  the  situation  in  my 
own  district  which  is  representative  of 
the  problems  faced  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

After  World  War  II  our  mines  began 
to  mechanize  and  close  down,  throwing 
thousands  out  of  work.  We  immedi- 
ately launched  a  campaign  to  help  our- 
selves by  forming  groups  to  work  for 
new  industrie.s.  Through  our  chambers 
of  commerce,  Southern  Illinois.  Inc.. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  community 
councils,  and  other  organizations  much 
prOgre.ss  has  been  made  but  in  some 
coanties  the  decline  has  been  greater 
thsn  the  progress.  We  have  exhausted 
our  resources  to  a  great  extent  and  need 
sortie  outside  assistance  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  our  thousands  of  jobless  with 
wcwk  and  ever  look  for  the  day  when  the 
30.000  plus  can  start  to  come  back  to 
their  loved  ones  and  friends.  We  need 
many  improvement  projects  to  attract 
more  industry.  We  need  a  more  ade- 
quate water  supply  by  building  lakes 
Wq  have  the  proposed  Rend  Lake  and 


Lusk  Creek  Lakes  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  could  proceed  to  construct  them 
with  local.  State  and  Federal  funds  if 
this  bill  becomes  law.  We  have  many 
other  good  uses  to  put  to  the  bill  if  it 
becomes  law.  All  these  improvements 
will  help  revitalize  southern  Illinois  and 
restore  these  proud  people  to  a  healthy, 
happy  economy  of  living.  Without  this 
legislation  many  thousands  will  have  no 
hope.  The  decision  is  great,  the  hour  is 
late.  Please  help  us  help  ourselves 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  the  well  of  this  House  so 
often  ."iince  cominw  here  la.st  year  as  the 
Representative  of  the  great  32d  District 
of  New  York  to  plead  for  legislation  to 
help  solve  the  tremendous  unemploy- 
ment problem  which  we  face  that  there 
Is  little  need  for  me  to  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  further  to  develop  the 
urgent  need  for  the  legislation  before 
us  thi.s  afternoon, 

I  am  amazed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
anyone  should  argue  seriously  here  in 
this  committee  that  we  do  not  need  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  unemployment  or 
that  the  term  di-stressed  area"  is  .some- 
how a  joke.  I  wish  those  who  feel  that 
this  legislation  is  not  needed  would  come 
with  me  to  the  32d  District  of  New  York. 
There  are  only  two  areas  m  the  great 
Empire  State  of  New  York  which  are 
listed  as  chronic  unemployment  areas, 
and  both  of  these  are  in  my  district — the 
carpet  city  of  Amsterdam  and  the  glove 
center  of  Fulton  County.  Both  of  these 
areas  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  foreign 
imports.  Yet  both  of  them  have  been 
denied  relief  from  these  imports  in 
escape  clau.se  appeals  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  Also  Included 
in  my  district  is  the  great  industrial  city 
of  Schenectady,  a  manufacturing  center 
in  the  heavy  electrical  industry.  Some- 
body has  said  that  there  are  areas  which 
are  listed  in  thi.s  legislation  which  are 
"distressed"  and  do  not  know  it.  Well, 
there  is  no  problem  about  knowing  about 
unemployment  in  my  home  city  of 
Schenectady,  just  as  there  is  no  un- 
awareness  of  their  own  problem  in 
Amsterdam  or  in  p\iUon  County. 
Schenectady  has  lost  some  18,000  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  brief  period  of 
years — 18,000  jobs  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  92,000— the  greatest  drop  in 
factory-type  employment,  I  am  told,  of 
any  location  in  the  whole  United  States. 

These  aieas  are  in  need.  These  areas 
are  distressed.  These  areas  are  suffering 
from  unemployment.  Let  nobody  try 
to  kid  himself  about  this.  And  just  last 
January,  when  the  unemployment  in- 
vestigating committee  of  the  other  body 
came  into  my  home  city  of  Schenectady 
in  its  quest  for  information  on  the  Na- 
tion s  urgent  unemployment  problem, 
community  leader  after  community 
leader  appeared  before  the  committee  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  type  of  cor- 
rective legislation.     And  there  also  ap- 
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peai  ed  before  the  committee  a  stream  of 
witnesses  who  gave  the  committee  some 
of  their  own  personal  experiences  as 
evidence  of  the  personal,  family,  and 
.social  impact  of  unemployment.  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  listen  to  that  testimony, 
or  to  TMMl  the  printed  record  of  the 
Senate  committee  hearing  in  Schenec- 
tady and  then  come  here  and  say  there 
is  no  need  for  this  legislation.  And  I  am 
truly  appalled,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  re- 
sponsible legislators  would  resort  to  the 
kinds  of  tactics  we  have  seen  today  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  this  House  from  even 
considering  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
pressing  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  weeks  have 
slipped  by  there  has  still  been  no  action 
on  this  bill.  The  people  In  my  district 
are  in  need.  And  let  me  say  they  are 
desperately  asking  how  It  happens  that 
a  Oovemment  which  can  so  readily  send 
billions  after  billions  of  dollars  into 
foreign  countries  finds  it  lo  difficult  to 
appropriate  Just  a  few  million  dollars  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  to  help  the  un- 
employment of  our  own  people. 

Just  the  other  day.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
voted  against  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill,  not  because  I  am  against  the 
principle  of  foreign  aid  but  because  I 
wanted  to  find  some  means  of  registering 
a  dramatic  protest  against  the  failure  of 
the  powerful  Rules  Committee  of  this 
body  to  grant  the  House  permission  even 
to  discuss  and  debate  legislation  to  help 
our  own  citizens 

The  people  of  my  district  want  to  see 
some  action.  They  were  deeply  dis- 
tressed when  the  depressed  areas  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  2  years  ago  In- 
deed I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  am  the  first  member  of  my  party 
to  have  the  honor  to  represent  this  great 
district  of  mine  In  the  House  in  some  42 
years  is  because  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict believed  that  it  was  less  imporUnt 
for  them  to  vote  along  rigid  party  lines 
than  it  was  to  have  sitting  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  their  behalf 
a  man  who  had  pledged  himself  to  work 
and  to  fight  for  legislation  of  this  kind: 
and  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  precisely 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  since  I  have 
cc«ne  here,  as  I  am  sure  Members  will 
agree.  Today  these  people  grasp  my 
hand  when  I  go  back  home  and  say. 
"Sam.  what  has  happened  to  that  dis- 
tressed areas  bill  of  yours''  When  are 
you  going  to  get  that  House  of  yours  to 
pass  that  bill?  Tell  them  how  desper- 
ately we  need  it.  Sam  "  And.  members 
of  the  Committee,  that  is  what  I  am  try- 
iiig  to  do  here  on  this  floor,  with  all  the 
persuasiveness  at  my  command. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  for 
action.  Only  today  I  read  in  the  press  a 
story  that  says  that  in  the  overall 
Albany -Schenectady-Troy  area  there  are 
now  22,200  persons  unemployed,  an  in- 
crease of  1,000  over  February  of  this 
year  Claimants  for  unemployment  In- 
surance in  this  area  have  risen  in  1 
month  from  12,561  to  13.544,  and  in  addi- 
tion It  is  reported  that  10,000  to  12.000 
persons  in  the  area  have  exhausted  all 
their  unemployment  benefits 

This  is  the  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  heed  the  plea 
of  the  fine  i>eople  of  my  district.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  give  as  much  atten- 


tion to  their  needs  and  their  wishes  as 
was  recently  given  to  the  needs  of  people 
in  other  countries  all  over  the  globe. 

Only  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  mes- 
sage which,  by  the  way,  was  recently  re- 
read to  us  in  detail  today,  called  on  Con- 
gress to  act  quickly  on  some  kind  of  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  unemployment 
areas.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  President  and  some 
of  us  here  in  the  House  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. But  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
as  to  its  urgency  or  its  objectives.  I  am 
still  baffled.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  party  could  have 
joined  earlier  this  afternoon  In  these 
Incredible  efforts  to  block  the  House 
from  even  considering  this  legislation 
which  the  President  said  needed  to  be 
enacted  without  further  delay.  Four 
and  a  half  hours  wasted  trying  to  delay 
consideration  of  a  subject  which  the 
President  cmly  yesterday  told  us — pre- 
sumably the  members  of  his  own  party, 
as  well  as  oiU'S — was  one  of  his  priority 
Items.     How  silly  can  we  get? 

But  I  am  glad  we  have  finally  licked 
that  filibuster.  Let  us  then  get  on.  pass 
the  bill,  come  up  with  the  best  possible 
measure,  and  prove  to  our  own  people, 
and  to  the  world,  that  we  are  wise  enough 
and  humane  enough  to  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  put  an  end  to  the  spread  of  this 
dread  economic  cancer  of  unemploy- 
ment throughout  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  UUh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  add  my  support  to  the  pro- 
posed depressed  area  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

While  our  Nation  today  enjoys  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  prosperity,  and  our 
econcany  on  the  whole  continues  to  grow, 
although  slowly,  we  can  readily  Identify 
many  communities  and  larger  areas 
which  do  not  now  share,  and  for  years 
have  not  shared,  in  this  prosperity  and 
in  this  growth. 

These  areas  are  blights  on  the  national 
economy.  This  is  particularly  imlortu- 
nate  because  all  of  these  depressed  areas 
have  made  vital  contributions  in  decades 
past  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
this,  the  most  prosperous  Natior  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

In  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  for  ex- 
ample, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  unemployed.  Most  of  them 
have  little  immediate  hope  of  finding 
employment.  They  are  the  victims  of 
economic  and  technological  trends  over 
which  neither  they  nor  their  communi- 
ties had  any  control. 

They  are  idle  because  the  modes  of 
living  in  our  fluid  and  dynamic  society 
have  changed,  and  the  bujring  habits  of 
the  American  consimiers  have  changed. 
They  will  continue  to  change. 

The  chronic  unemployment  and  the 
economic  stagnation  which  today  afflict 
a  depressed  area  in  West  Virginia  may 


tomorrow  or  next  year  afflict  a  now 
thriving  and  prosperous  area  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  in  Texas,  or  in  my  own  State 
of  Utah,  as  the  age  of  science  in  which 
we  live  continues  to  rapidly  press  new- 
changes  upon  our  way  of  life. 

Coal  miners  are  idle  because  millions 
of  American  homes  have  been  converted 
from  coal  to  gas  and  oil  heating  systems. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  problem  which  directly 
affects  Utah.  Employment  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Carbon  County,  Utah,  declined 
sharply  as  the  network  of  natural  gas 
lines  spread  over  the  State. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  econcHnic  re- 
p>ercussions  of  such  changes  in  consumer 
demands  and  buying  habits  have  been  no 
more  widely  felt  in  the  mines  and  in- 
dustries of  my  State  than  they  have.  I 
am  thankful  that  Utah  enjoys  the  high 
level  of  prosperity  today  which  it  does. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  change.  On 
the  contrary,  what  I  believe  to  be  at  issue 
in  this  debate  Is  our  willingness  to  accept 
change,  and  to  make  certain  that  in  the 
economic  adjustments  we  make  to  meet 
It,  we  profit  by  it  rather  than  suffer 
from  It. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today 
approximately  4,200,000  unemployed  per- 
sons. Based  on  an  average  working  day 
of  8  hours,  this  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation  of 
33,600,000  man-hours  each  and  every 
day.  It  is  Just  plain  bad  business  to 
permit  so  many  Americans  to  lose  so 
much  time  fnxn  work. 

What  does  imemployment  cost  in 
doUars  and  cents? 

During  the  decade  of  the  1950's  unem- 
plojrment  averaged  almost  a  million  per- 
sons a  year  more  than  the  3  percent  level 
accepted  by  scwne  as  a  defensible  rate  of 
unemployment. 

If  these  million  persons  had  been 
working  during  the  1950*8.  then,  accord- 
ing to  a  conservative  estimate  made  by 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems,  their  work  would 
have  boosted  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— in  1959  prices — by  $7  biUicm  a  year, 
or  approximately  $70  billitm  for  the  en- 
tire 1950  to  1959  period. 

This  amount  would  have  bem  nearly 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  c^ierating  the 
Federal  Government  for  1  full  year.  It 
is  now  lost;  it  will  never  be  recovered. 

Unemployment  causes  many  direct 
government  outlays  involving  large  simis 
of  money.  During  fiscal  1957,  a  gen- 
erally good  econwnic  year,  unemploy- 
ment benefits  paid  out  totaled  $1.7  bil- 
lion. Public  assistance,  the  cost  of 
which  was  bome  exclusively  by  States 
and  local  governments,  totaled  $322  mil- 
Uon.  TTie  direct  cost  to  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment during  this  year  totaled  over  $2 
billion.  Add  to  this  huge  sum  the  $7 
billicm  lost  from  national  production,  and 
the  immense  cost  of  supporting  unem- 
plojrment  becomes  only  too  clear.  Sure- 
ly the  U.S.  Government  can  afford  a 
modest  investment  in  emplojmient  to  off- 
set the  immense  cost  of  unemplojTnent. 

The  oppcaients  of  this  legislation  in- 
variably argue  that  economic  stagnation 
and  unemployment  are  the  problems  of 
the  areas  which  are  affected — that  they 
are  State  and  local  problems,  rather 
than  national  problems,  and  that  the 
Federal  Govei-nment  has  no  business 
participating  in  their  solution. 
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I  regard  these  argiiinents  to  be  un- 
realistic for  at  least  three  reasons. 

The  first  is  that,  as  I  already  have 
mentioned,  the  depressed  areas  are  not 
themselves  responsible  for  the  problems, 
because  the  problems  have  been  pro- 
duced by  economl.;  currents  and  trends 
over  which  the  areas,  their  institutions 
and  their  people  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol. 

The  second  is  that,  as  I  have  also 
mentioned,  these  problems  cannot  be 
isolated.  In  the  fluid  and  dynamic  econ- 
omy which  prevails  ii.  this  country,  the 
causes  which  have  depressed  and  choked 
off  economic  growth  in  the  communi- 
ties and  areas  which  this  legislation  pro- 
poses to  help  also  threaten  the  prosper- 
ity and  security  of  every  other  commun- 
ity in  the  50  States. 

The  third  is  that  the  affected  com- 
munities do  not  have,  at  their  own  com- 
mand, all  of  the  means  they  need  to 
eliminate  these  causes  and  work  out 
their  own  recovery. 

The  very  nature  of  the  chronic  condi- 
tions creating  depressed  areas  siiggests 
that  the  areas  do  not  have  at  their  com- 
mand the  powers  they  need  to  eliminate 
these  conditions.  No  one  could  possibly 
be  more  anxious  to  solve  these  problems 
than  are  the  communities  which  have 
them. 

Most  of  them  have  earnestly  and  en- 
ergetically tried  to  solve  them.  Some 
have  waged  not  one  but  many  programs 
to  c&re  for  the  unemployed  and  their 
stricken  families,  and  to  promote  an  in- 
flux of  new  industries  to  create  new  jobs 

Many  of  these  communities  in  at- 
tempting their  own  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems have  foimd  themselves  hopelessly 
caught  in  the  vise  created  by  two  count- 
ervailing migrations.  When  they  have 
tried  to  meet  the  problems  by  increasing 
taxes  to  produce  the  revenues  they  need 
to  feed  their  unemployed,  and  to  launch 
public  improvement  projects  which 
would  serve  at  least  temporarily  to  sta- 
bilize employment,  they  have  found  that 
this  device  instead  tends  to  drive  their 
remaining  industries  and  business  estab- 
lishments into  new  homes  in  other  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  revenues  they 
spend  to  provide  assistance  to  the  un- 
employed and  to  make  jobs  for  them  in- 
vites an  invasion  by  the  unemployed  in 
neighboring  depressed  areas,  so  that 
their  local  efforts  not  only  endangers  the 
remaining  Industrial  and  biisiness  tax 
base,  but  it  also  aggravates  rather  than 
alleviates  the  unemployment. 

In  a  newly  published  survey  of  area 
development  programs  in  the  United 
States,  the  author.  Donald  R.  Gilmore, 
regional  economist  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston,  notes  that  commu- 
nities and  local  development  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  apparently  lack 
the  capacity,  resources,  and  powers  to 
solve  the  problems  which  confront  them. 

His  report,  entitled  "Developing  the 
Little  Economies."  observes,  and  I  quote: 

It  would  appear  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment Is  destined  to  play  a  larger  role  In  the 
future.  In  spite  of  the  efTorts  of  the  several 
types  of  private  and  public  development  or- 
ganizations covered  in  this  report,  areas  of 
chronic  labor  surplus  have  persisted  through 
prosperity  and  recession  In  the  postwar  pe- 
riod     The   congestion    and   deterioration    of 


nposl  of  the  larger  American  cities  is  getting 
^orse,  and  the  capacity  of  local  goremments 
K)  deal  with  theae  and  other  metropolitan 
piroblems  is  slow  to  improve.  Most  of  the 
present  development  agencies  do  not  appear 
to  liave  the  resources,  programs,  or  powers 
for  the  comprehensive  approach  needed  to 
dieai    successfully    with    these    problems. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  the  role 
otf  encouraging  economic  development  is 
not  a  new  role  for  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. The  New  York  Times  writer. 
Clayton  Knowles.  in  recently  reviewing 
Mr.  Gilmore's  report,  comments,  and  I 
quote: 

It  was  recalled  that  the  Nation  in  its  early 
ytears  sought  to  promote  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  and  transportation  through  tax 
ooncesslons.  land  distribution,  turnpike  con- 
struction, immigration,  and  protective  tariff 
flolicles. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  also  argue 
that  the  Individual  must  solve  these 
problems,  that  the  man  who  is  unem- 
ployed must  find  his  own  remedy  and 
nelp  for  his  family.  I  agree  that  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  individual  In.tiatlve  in 
the  solution  of  any  problem.  But  this 
argument  as  a  solution  to  difficulties  con- 
fronting depressed  communities  and  in- 
dustries, which  comprise  vast  numbers 
erf  individuals  all  sharing  the  common 
difficulties,  is  not  realistic. 

The  breadwinner  who  has  devoted 
years  to  one  job  and  one  skill,  suddenly 
flnding  that  that  job  no  longer  exists. 
oarmot  always  find  a  new  job  simply  by 
going  out  and  hustling  for  one.  He  usu- 
ally finds  that  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  other  breadwiimers  are 
hustling  for  a  job.  too 

Ultraconservatlves  who  use  this  argu- 
ment usually  point  out  that  Pederal  aid 
programs  strip  a  man  of  his  freedom 
But  we  are  compelled  to  ask.  How  free 
1«  the  man  who.  without  a  job.  is  never- 
theless trying  to  feed  a  young  family  and 
pay  the  mortgage  on  the  home  which 
houses  that  family'' 

At  this  very  moment  of  time  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this 
land  who  are  sentenced  by  economic 
hardship  to  grow  up  under  conditions  of 
penury  and  degradation.  While  philo- 
sophical objections  to  this  bill  are 
bandied  aroimd  with  oratorical  dex- 
terity, people  are  starvmg  A  great 
philosopher  once  said.  "If  the  deed  is 
right,  the  creed  can  t  be  wrong  " 

I  implore  this  House  to  perform  the 
right  deed,  and  to  enact  this  bill. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
i»ianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUoii 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strong- 
Ij  support  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
proposal  contained  in  S.  722  now  before 
the  House  for  final  vote.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  some  portion  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Maryland  has  at  all 
times  experienced  continued  and  high 
rates  of  unemployment.  During  the 
past  2  years,  the  persistent  highest  un- 
employment level  in  Maryland  has  been 
in  the  Sixth  District.  Por  the  past  18 
nionths.  Washington  County  has  had  the 
highest  rate   of   unemployment   m   the 


United  States  accoiding  to  facts,  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Al- 
legany County  has  been  listed  as  a  de- 
pressed area  since  the  i^wl  of  World  War 
n.  Garrett  County  has  likewise  been 
listed  as  persistently  depressed.  More 
recently  a  consistently  high  total  of  un- 
employment compensation  claims  have 
been  filed  in  Frederick  County.  The  sum 
total  of  this  unemployment  history  in 
my  district,  despite  nationwide  relief 
from  the  1957-58  recession,  persuades  me 
that  these  conscientious  communities 
with  highly  skilled  and  semiskilled  unem- 
ployed persons  need  an  effective  stimu- 
lant to  their  economies.  Prosperity  is 
not  a  fact  of  life  in  these  parts  of  the 
United  States  today. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  seti  forth  clearly  the 
following  policy — title  15.  United  States 
Code,  section  1021: 

Declaration  of    policy:     The   Congress   de- 

claxes  that  it  is  the  conUnulng  policy  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means  consistent  »-lth  Its 
needs  and  obligations  and  otJier  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  with  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  coordinate  and  utilize  ail  Its  plans, 
functions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  foster  and  promote  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  con- 
ditions under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
useful  employment  opportunltle*.  Including 
self -employment,  for  those  able,  willing. 
and  seeking  t<>  work,  and  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  (Feb  20.  1946,  C  33,  sec  2, 
60  Sut   23) . 

Smce  1946,  our  country  has  seen  and 
suffered  the  effects  of  a  number  of  re- 
cessions. Periodic  recovery  has  been 
followed  by  another  recession. 
Throughout  the  14  years  there  have  been 
valleys  of  persistent  dep'-ession  S.  722. 
by  unplementing  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  will  "foster  and  promote  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, conditions  under  which  there  wUl 
be  afforded  useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities." For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause the  legislative  program  will  be  of 
immediate  practical  assistance  to  allevi- 
ate unemplojTnent  in  the  Sixth  District 
of  Maryland.  I  support  S.  722  and  re- 
quest all  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  REroRo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  working  to  alle- 
viate and  aid  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  my  district.  I  believe  that 
area  development  leeiiilation  in  the  fonn 
of  S  722  will  be  helpful  in  off.setting  the 
chronic  unemployment  in  surplus  labor 
areas,  not  only  in  my  district,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  and  country. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  we  have  a  chronic 
unemployment  problem.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  persist  despite  general  econom- 
ic recovery.  The  situation  was  brought 
about  primarily  by  the  decline  in  the  coal 
mdustry.     Mines  have  closed  down  due 
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to  the  depletion  of  coal  deposits  and  due 
to  technological  im.provements.  Com- 
petition from  low-grade  fuel  oil  for  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  use  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  coaL  When  a  coal  mine  is 
abandoned,  it  leaves  a  large  percentage 
of  the  area  work  force  unemployed. 

In  the  Unlontown-Connellsville  area  in 
my  district,  which  communities  are  avail- 
able for  aid  under  this  bill.  23.8  percent 
of  the  labor  force  is  unemployed.  This 
IS  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  indeed 
iimong  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

In  Washington  County.  15  1  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  unemployed,  and  in 
Greene  County  the  unemployment  rate 
is  15.67  percent  or  higher.  Neither  one 
of  these  areas  is  designated  as  a  distress 
area  imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

liCr.  Chairman,  this  situation  of  mass 
unemployment  cannot  be  tolerated  A 
positive  vigorous  program  is  needed  to 
coml>at  this  economic  cancer  in  our 
midst.  It  is  up  to  our  leaders  in  business, 
labor,  and  the  Government  to  inaugurate 
a  comprehensive  program  which  would 
alleviate  suffering  from  unemployment 
and  help  secure  full  economic  recovery. 

I  believe  that  the  Pederal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
Without  the  vast  resources  of  the  Pederal 
Government,  there  can  be  no  effective 
and  sustained  program  to  combat  un- 
emplosrment 

I  am  not  asking  handouts,  llic  peo- 
ple in  ray  district  do  not  want  handouts. 
They  want  useful,  productive  jobs  to  help 
build  a  strong  economy  and  to  provide 
for  their  families  and  themselves 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  has  been  chronic 
unemployment  in  the  Unlontown-Con- 
nellsvlUe  area  for  most  of  this  last  dec- 
ade. The  people  in  this  community  have 
invested  during  the  last  few  years  more 
tham  $700,000  to  help  bring  industry  and 
new  businesses  to  the  area.  The  State 
has  started  a  program  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry. We  now  need  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  make 
the  program  fully  effective 

We  need  a  positive  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
chronic  imemployment  which  have 
plagued  many  American  communities. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  communities 
deteriorate  and  subject  the  people  to 
suffering  the  economic  losses  that  go 
with  the  decline  of  prosperous  and  proud 
communities. 

I  believe  that  8.  722  would  go  a  long 
way  to  help  resolve  the  problems  of  un- 
employment in  depressed  economic  areas. 

A  big  problem  facing  these  areas  is  the 
lack  of  suitable  public  facilities  to  make 
them  sufficiently  attractive  to  new  indus- 
tries. This  bill  would  establish  a  revolv- 
ing ftmd  from  which  communities  could 
borrow  funds  to  improve  their  public 
faclliUes. 

Another  problem  facing  the  unem- 
ployed in  depressed  areas  is  that,  with  a 
decline  of  the  Industries  in  which  they 
have  been  employed,  their  skills  become 
obsolete.  To  help  the  unemployed  gain 
new  skills  suitable  for  industries  locating 
in  these  areas,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
a  training  program. 


The  bill  also  offers  technical  assistance 
to  depressed  communities  to  help  them 
to  fully  utilize  their  human  and  i^iysical 
resources. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  b^eve  this  bin  not 
only  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the 
direct  victims  of  unemployment  and 
want  but  it  is  essential  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  the  bill 
will  pass. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  sui^?ort  of 
S.  722,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided this  afternoon  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  will  pass  an  area  redevelopment 
bill;  the  real  question  is  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  or 
whether  it  will  be  the  administration 
substitute  bill.  To  put  it  blimtly.  the 
question  before  us  is  whether  or  not  the 
bill  we  approve  will  benefit  the  vast  rural 
areas  which  do  not  now  share  fully  in 
the  economic  benefits  of  the  American 
system. 

This  is  a  matter  which  particularly 
concerns  me  as  a  Representative  of  a 
rural  area.  There  is  no  man  who  feels 
greater  pride  in  the  Southland,  or  who 
feels  more  privileged  by  the  honor  of 
representing  the  South  in  the  Congress. 
But  we  must  not  let  our  pride  in  our 
people  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  that  part  of  the  country  is  afBicted 
with  low  incomes  and  limited  economic 
opportunity. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  admin- 
istration can  speak  of  area  redevelop- 
ment and  yet  ignore  the  plight  of  rural 
areas  whose  need  for  economic  aid  is  as 
great  as  that  which  exists  anywhere. 
Nevertheless  that  is  just  what  the  ad- 
ministration bill  does — it  callously 
brushes  aside  all  of  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in 
farm  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  bill 
faces  these  problems  squarely.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  amounts  provided  in  S. 
722  will  prove  to  be  inadequate  to  do  the 
job,  but  the  bill  does  represent  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  committee  bill  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  act  now  to  help  these  areas, 
some  of  which  have  experienced  depres- 
sion conditions  for  many  years. 

Immediately  upon  enactment,  rural 
areas  in  greatest  need  will  automatically 
become  eligible  for  the  loan  and  grant 
and  other  redevelopment  features  of  the 
bill.  They  would  become  eligible  for 
loans  for  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment, as  provided  in  section  6  of 
the  bill.  They  would  become  eligible  for 
assistance  in  providing  local  public  fa- 
cilities, both  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants,  as  provided  in  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  bill.  They  would  becwne  eligible  for 
technical  assistance.  They  would  be- 
come eligible  for  the  worker  retraining 
aids  provided  in  sections  15  and  16  of  the 
bilL 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  financial  assist- 
ance is  absolutely  necessary.  By  their 
nature,  these  rural  areas  do  not  have  the 
capital  to  provide  the  community  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries. This  bill  would  make  it  possible 
to  provide  diversified  onployment  oppor- 
tunities which  will  not  only  expand  em-  ^ 
plo3mient  opportunities  and  raise  in- 
comes but  will  strengthen  the  tax  base 
and  economic  base  of  these  areas. 

We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  those 
who  say  the  answer  is  to  move  people 
off  the  farm.  Por  many  years  the  South - 
em  States  have  experienced  outmigra- 
tion  of  people.  This  has  faUed  to  im- 
prove economic  conditions.  In  fact,  the 
loss  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  has 
probably  served  to  weaken  the  rural 
economy  of  the  South.  Because  of  rela- 
tively high  birth  rates  and  some  offset- 
ting in  migration,  our  total  population 
and  our  needs  for  pubUc  .services  and  for 
employment  opportimities  has  continued 
to  grow.  The  fact  is  that  the  South  is 
basically  rich  in  natiu*al  and  human  re- 
sources. Our  aim  must  be  to  develop 
these  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  raised  to  believe 
that  the  small  family  farm  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  our 
finest  traditions  said  many  of  our  leading 
citizens  have  come  from  these  small  fam- 
ily farms.  The  hard-woiidng  people  who 
live  there  deserve  the  opportunity  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living  in  step  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
still  a  fact,  that  all  too  often  these  small 
farms  are  hampered  by  inadequate  capi- 
tal and  a  scale  of  operations  too  small 
to  provide  an  adeqviate  level  of  living. 
A  large  and  growing  proportion  of  our 
farm  population  must  supplement  its  in- 
come by  jobs  in  factories  and  other  non- 
farm  industries,  lliis  is  not  too  difficult 
in  some  areas  of  the  Nation  where  the 
farms  are  near  readymade  industrial 
plants.  But  in  other  places,  assistance  is 
needed  to  develop  new  industries. 

Let  me  say  once  more,  the  issue  is  not 
whethw  or  not  we  will  pass  a  bill,  but 
whether  or  not  we  will  p>ass  a  bill  which 
will  benefit  all  areas  of  the  country,  rural 
and  industrial  alike.  Mr.  Chedrman,  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
stand  by  the  well-thought-out  and  com- 
prehensive bUl  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr,  OLIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  real  p>ersonaI  satisf  suction  that  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  depressed  areas  leg- 
islation. During  these  past  several 
months  it  has  been  a  mission  of  first 
importance  for  me  to  coor>erate  with 
the  able  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pat  MAN]  and  the  other  Members  of  this 
House  in  their  unselfish,  determined,  and 
dedicated  efforts  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  and  action.  I 
commend  them  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever  for  the  persistent  ftght  which 
has  been  waged  in  the  interests  of  several 
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millions  of  the  involuntarily  unemployed 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation. 

Among  these.  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  are 
far  too  many  of  my  own  constituents  who 
hare  been  without  gainful  employment 
since  1954.  My  people,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  not  unemployed  from  choice.  They 
are  unemployed  because  of  economic 
conditions  beyond  their  control.  They 
are  without  jobs  because  of  the  selfish, 
greedy  groups  who  buy  up  stock  control 
of  prosperous  industries,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  for  millions  of 
'fast  bucks."  without  any  concern  for 
the  himian  values  of  those  who  are  left 
stranded  and  abandoned,  and  without 
hope  unless  and  until  legislation  such  as 
this  becomes  law.  They  are  without  jobs 
because  of  changing  conditions  of  tech- 
nology and  because  ol  changes  in  pat- 
terns of  defense  weaponry  which  occur 
with  no  consideration  of  people  who  are 
entitled,  as  aU  Americans  are.  to  the 
opportimity  for  a  job.  They  are  without 
jobs  because  of  competition  with  the  low- 
wage  standards  of  foreign  production. 
Imported  into  this  country  with  no  con- 
sideration for  the  human  values  of  our 
own  people. 

These.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  conditions 
far  beyond  the  control  of  any  individual 
to  combat  or  meet.  This  action  of  Con- 
gress today  is  the  long-awaited  hofie  for 
increased  industrial  expansion  of  the 
distressed  labor  areas  of  Maine.  We  can 
and  have  applied  ourselves  to  expand  job 
opportunities  for  our  deserving  people. 
But.  we  need  the  added  stimulus  which 
this  legislation  makes  possible  for  the 
underwriting  of  Uie  financing  necessarj' 
to  expand  theie  efforts  of  our  commu- 
xUty  and  State  development  groups. 

The  retraining  section  of  this  bill  is 
lufBolent  rea«on.  In  and  of  ItMlf.  to  rec- 
ommend It  to  my  ooniUtuenu  and  me. 
No  thinklAf  man  or  woman  can  expect 
N^rkeri  over  4A  yean  of  age  who  have 
only  known  one  kind  of  work  to  adapt 
UiemMlvM,  without  the  Militanoe  whloh 
this  bill  makee  poetlble,  to  new  Jotoa.  re- 
qutrini  entirety  different  akllla. 

The  con\munlUM  in  my  8t«te  »nd  dla- 
tt  lot  need  tlte  Ananolftl  RMlatanoe  of  thla 
bill  to  inatall  the  pubUo  Improvemenu 
needed  for  induairlal  pnrk  Areaa  Wc 
are  wlUlnt  to  commit  ouriflvei,  Mr 
Chairman,  to  do  theae  thmga  for  our* 
lelvM,  but  we  need  U^e  exteniUon  of 
Additional  credit  whloh  thla  blU  pro- 
vidM  to  ao  equip  oursrlvea  for  induntrlftl 
expanalon  Diatrtmaed  labor  areaa  will 
rla(>  and  have  rlaen  to  the  ohalleng^, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  deeerve  nnd  de- 
mand from  thla  CongreM  the  aame  con- 
sideration when  we  need  cooperation  as 
has  been  ao  generoualy  provided  for  dis- 
tressed and  undeveloped  areaa  In  for- 
eign lands. 

As  has  been  stated  ao  appropriately 
on  many  occasions  if  point  4  help  is 
constructive  for  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
other  far  reaches  of  the  world,  then  it 
is  even  more  constructive  and  justified 
for  our  own  communities. 

I  consider  this  vote  of  mine  in  support 
of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  one  of  the 
most  imix)rtant ;  indeed,  if  not  the  most 
important,  of  my  service  in  this  86th 
Congress.  I  urge  you.  my  colleagues, 
to  support  It,  overwhelmingly  and  en- 
thusiastically. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
t©  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supix)rt  of  this  bill  to  provide  for 
grants  and  loans  to  domestic  economi- 
cally de-pressed  areas.  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  myself  but.  as  I  recall,  my  first 
statement  In  behalf  of  this  bill,  or  rather. 
a  similar  bill  was  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee in  1955.  The  next  year.  1956,  I 
appeared  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee urging  that  committee  to  allow 
this  body  to  consider  this  program.  The 
a4th  Congress  never  got  an  opportunity 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  However, 
in  1958.  during  the  85th  Congress.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  .support  of  this 
program  Those  Member:-,  who  believed 
that  dCimestic  economic  problem.s  should 
receive  full  consideration  finally  pre- 
vailed and  a  bill  almost  identical  to  the 
one  now  being  considered  wa.s  passed  by 
both  Flouses.  The  President,  following 
his  pol  cy  of  one-third  plus  one"  vetoed 
this  bill.  While  time  was  not  available 
ftor  a  H'al  test  of  the  "one-third  plus  one" 
policy  it  will  be  available  this  year  if 
promp"  action  is  taken  by  pa.5sing  this 
bill. 

Earlv  this  week  the  President  urged 
Congrfss  to  appropriate  $4  100,000,000 
for  foreign  aid.  Including  assistance  for 
depressed  areas  in  foreign  countries  He 
furthe:-  stated  that  any  substantial  re- 
duction In  this  amount  would  be  a  blow 
t»  freedom  and  our  allies  Now  we  are 
Oon.Mdfrlng  a  provision  to  appropriate 
lev;  th  \n  one-twentieth  of  that  amount 
for  economic  aid  In  the  form  of  loan«  wul 
franti  to  domo-ttlc  dlatre.H(ird  ureas 

Wo  inii»t  act  In  thr  fncf«  of  a  thinly 
tfllod  thJTai  thai  thf  jwlicy  of  "nnc- 
tihlM  plUM  Ohp"  will  bp  Applird  and  thU 
iJtU  wi:i  bo  vi»to«'d  In  order  to  hplp  bal- 
^nrp  thp  burtttPt    Thin  la  only  one  of  Ihr 
iht\ny  proBi-ama  whloh  fttrr  mirh  a  thrrnt 
thp  Pjpaldpnt'i  Butlupt  Dlirrtor  rtxrntlv 
llttiod  that  thp  country  ooiiid  not  aftord 
nn  nmount  of  IIOO  millinn  for  walpr  con 
^prvfttl  >n  and  prrvrntion  of  watrr  ixil 
lUllon     Up  h««  furthpr  indiralrd,  w  at 
IrMt  hU  apokpaman  ha«  lt\dlCAtp<t  for 
rtim,  that  Ihp  country  cannot  afTnid  to 
ippnd   Federal  monpy   to  impmvp  our 
edvjralional  system 

I  dr  not  bellpvp  that  U\l."«  body  will 
Ihirk  its  ronponalbtllty  and  allow  thr 
Presid  'nt  to  dlctatp  our  lrffl."»lntlvp  pro- 
ifrnm  nhlle  he  Is  backed  up  by  only  "one- 
tihlrd  plus  one  "  The  basic  principle  of 
a  democracy  Is  majority  nile  It  h  in- 
(Jumbent  upon  the  Members  of  thl.s  Con- 
gress to  take  positive  action  on  both 
domes' Ic  and  foreign  problems.  I  have 
OonsLstently  supported  the  President's 
fbrelgn  aid  program,  as  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  country  \f.  financially  able 
t»  meet  its  full  share  of  the  costs  of  all 
progra-TLS  that  will  contribute  to  our  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  national  security.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  a  substantial  foreign 
aid  coramitment.  but  I  do  object  to  the 
emphasis  being  put  on  foreign  aid  by  the 
aame  forces  and  the  same  individuals 


who  so  bbttiely  announce  that  the  budget 
must  be  balanced  before  any  aid  is  given 
to  American  communities  which  face 
distressf'd  economic  conditiorvs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  we  have 
an  area  including  three  of  the  major 
laljor  market  areas  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent  where  unem- 
ployment has  become  a  chronic  problem 
In  fact,  the  PikevlUe.  Ky. -Williamson. 
W.  Va.,  labor  market  area,  the  Paints- 
ville-Prestonburg  labor  market  area, 
and  the  Hazard  labor  market  area 
in  the  Kentucky  River  Valley  have  con- 
sistently faced  an  unemployment  rate  of 
more  than  10  percent  for  each  of  the 
past  6  years  and  in  many  cases  this  un- 
employment rate  has  bten  in  e.xce.ss  of 
20  percent  in  each  of  these  labo.'-  market 
area.s.  During  that  period,  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  has  stayed  around 
5  or  6  ijercent.  approximately  one-half 
the  minimum  annual  rate  for  any  one  of 
these  area.s  during  tiie  past  6  years.  A 
sub.stantial  portion  of  the  unemployment 
i.s  the  result  of  increased  productivity  of 
the  miners  who  constitute  the  major  in- 
dustrial working  force  of  the  area.  In 
fact,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
productivity  of  the  miners  has  increased 
approximately  100  percent.  The  result  is 
that  without  any  substantial  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  coal  produced,  employ- 
ment has  dropped  to  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  prewar  level.  The  result  has  been 
that  population  decreases  are  reflected 
in  18  of  the  20  counties  in  the  district 
which  I  I  t'present.  The  sole  cause  of  this 
decrease  In  population  is  outmlgration 
of  unemployed  individuals  who  have 
sought  and  found  work  In  other  areas 
At  thKs  iimo,  witli  .some  4  milium  of  the 
Nations  worker.t  unemployed.  Uierc  la 
Utile  hope  that  unemployed  workers  In 
southeasiei  n  Kentucky  can  find  Job*  in 
other  mduHtriwl  communlUrs  in  fact 
iluMT  u  iMinp  indication  Uial  many  of 
Lho»p  \\ho  found  loba  primarily  in  Ohio 
Indtuna  aad  Mlchluun  durlnu  the  pant 
10  vn\is  mr  briiui  laid  ofT  and  forcod  U) 
Mtuin  to  Uuii  old  hompa  Thrw  work- 
I'M  nir  rir(  irni,  in(lu*trlou«  and  rrllabU' 
lull  ihry  tvip  fncpd  with  rondlllon*  with 
which  nciihri  thpy  nor  thpir  home  com 
in>inlllrn  can  copr  ui\1om  Ihrv  iccrivr 
'.omc  lypr  of  economic  a*u»lil«iicc  Mich 
ttx  thi\t  i)iovliliHl  111  Ihu  bill 

t  uiur  thr  Mrmbrii  of  thU  body  to 
UKp  fnvorablr  action  on  thiM  bill  nnd 
lunoio  Riu  implied  thrral  fiom  the 
rxi'cutM'  aruiuii  of  Ihr  Oovprnmi'iU 
s^hrtluM  II  be  a  direct  veto  thrrat  i>i 
Rlmply  a  tipwoi)(\ppr  Htatpmrnt  that  iIh- 
.■support  of  "otic-thlrd  plun  onr'  allow  ^ 
the  executivp  branch  of  the  Oovcrnmrni 
to  dictate  to  the  legislative  branch 

Mr     EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Chairman 
the  need  for  this  legislation  is  even  more 
urgent  in  the  depressed  areas  of  America 
than  Is  the  need  for  most  sections  of  our 
mutual  .security  program. 

How  can  we  Justify  a  point  4  program 
for  depressed  and  underdeveloped  arca.'- 
on  other  ccntinentji.  and  deny  the  bene- 
fits of  a  similar  assistance  program  to 
depressed  towns  and  farm  communities 
in  our  own  country? 

The  trag.c  fact  that  more  than  1  mil- 
lion American  farm  families  are  existing 
today  on  total  annual   incomes  of  less 
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than  $1,000  L'.  clear  evidence  of  the  need 
for  action. 

Under  the  rural  redevelopment  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  most  of  the  counties 
eligible  for  assistance  are  counties  where 
tho  majority  of  farms  have  gross  sales, 
each  year,  of  less  than  $2,500 

In  many  of  these  counties  a  large 
part  of  the  people  are  subsisting  today 
on  relief  pa/ments  and  surplus  food 
commodities  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Today  they  are  a  drain  upon  the  gen- 
eral economy,  with  little  hope  for  the 
future  unless  some  action  program  for 
their  economic  rehabilitation  is  ad- 
vanced 

Just  yesterday,  in  a  strong  plea  for 
action  on  his  legislative  program,  Presi- 
dent EisenhOH-er  made  this  eloquent  plea 
for  the  mutuil  security  program 

And  I  emphasize  once  agam  ihat  iis  we 
strive  to  build  the  kind  of  world  In  which 
America  bellevss.  our  adversaries  arc  not  ail 
Included  In  the  single  word  "communism." 
They  are  distr-'ss  and  privation  as  well,  and 
also  the  desperation  of  peoples  when  they 
realize  that,  lacking  outside  help,  they 
struggle  In  vain  to  better  their  lives  Wide- 
spread chaos  und  misery  cannot  provide  a 
world  climate  In  which  our  5ree  Republic 
can  prosper  and  remain  secure 

These  are  noble  words,  Mr  Chairman, 
and  they  won  a  wann  response  in  this 
House 

But  is  it  possible  that  distress  and 
privation"  In  foreign  countries  i.-;  more 
entitled  to  oir  sympathy  than  "distress 
and  prlvatlor"  at  home? 

Is  It  posslb  e  that  we  can  justify  pro- 
viding assistance  to  "desperate  people" 
who  "struggle  In  vain  to  l)etter  their 
Uvea"  In  for'lin  lands — while  turning 
our  backs  on  desperate  American  p<Miplp 
who  also  urgently  need    outside  help  " 

The  Prpaidt'ht  la  aguJCMlvrly  for  gen- 
oroua  "outalde  help"  to  nurh  denptnatr 
pwiplp  ovprsrua 

HP  apparp  itly  btH'omp*  vpry  budurt 
coniK'Inua  whpn  wr  piop(VM<  oittxidr 
hPlp  '•  In  Ihr  form  of  l*Vdrr«l  lonn»  nnd 
iranta  and  tpchnlral  a.v«lNtnnrr  to  out 
own  "dpappratp  imhhiIp'   «l  homr 

Mr  Chalrnan,  thr  ircoid  i«  clear  nnd 
ihp  rf)K>rtii  A  id  alntlatiCM  uf  thp  admin- 
intrtttlon  full.N  »upiK)rt  that  record  Wr 
havp  "diatrpia  and  pnvallotr'  hrrr  in 
Ampilra.  wp  iiavp  dpapnatp  pwiplp' 
hptp  m  Amp  lea,  wp  havr  ppoplr  who 
"alruutilp  In  ^aln  to  brttrr  thrlr  llvps" 
hrrr  In  Amrrira 

Today  those  people  lo(>k  to  this  Cun- 
gtTM  for  an  action  program  to  asslat  in 
mppting  that  dlslrrA.<(  and  privation  nnd 
U)  makr  11  possible  for  them  to  better 
their  Uvea." 

In  the  name  of  humRtilly.  In  the  name 
of  homefront  commonsense.  and  in  the 
name  of  falrplay  to  our  own  American 
people,  let  us  adopt  thLs  bill  today. 

In  my  opinion,  the  measure  reported 
by  the  committee  is  the  only  program 
offering  any  hope  to  the  low  -income  farm 
families  located  in  many  depressed  areas 
of  America  today. 

Much  of  t^e  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  low -in  come  farm  family  must  be 
foimd  right  in  the  areas  where  they  now 
live  by  promc'ting  economic  opportunity 
and  by  creating  a  climate  in  which  pri- 
vate   industry-    can    grow    and    prosper. 
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Many  areas  already  enjoy  these  benefits 
by  the  good  fortune  of  living  near  towns 
and  cities  which  already  have  industries 
which  provide  employment  and  incomes 
to  supplement  farm  Living. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  bootstrap  operations  for  our 
hardest  hit  rural  areas.  These  areas. 
though  they  may  have  the  human  and 
natural  resources  on  which  to  base  eco- 
nomic growth,  are  often  plagued  by  in- 
adequate capital.  They  are  in  dire  need 
of  iinancial  assistance  from  their  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  to  provide  the  liasic 
public  facilities  and  industrial  plants 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  Uj 
share  the  level  of  living  of  their  more 
prosperous  neighbors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  t)e  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  should  abandon  the  family 
farm  which  has  played  .such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  forming  our  basic  traditions. 

It  would  not  only  be  an  imdesirable 
social  policy  but  it  would  )x  a  wasteful 
economic  ix>licy  if  we  were  to  abandon 
many  potentially  rich  and  well-located 
farm  communities  where  people  now 
suffer  from  low  incomes  and  limited 
opportiuiity.  Let  us  provide  the  modest 
but  impjortani  financial  aids  contained 
in  this  bill,  and  provide  an  action  pro- 
gram for  our  low -income  faim  famUies 
I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  make 
real  progress  toward  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  our  depressed  farm  areas  by 
approviiiH  the  bill  now  l)efore  us. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  S.  722. 

Mr  PROKOP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricorb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlpman  from 
Pennaylvanla? 

Thrre  was  no  obipctlon 

Mr  PROKOP  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
111  Mupport  of  8  7aa 

1  irprrapnt  a  rtlatricl,  Prnnaylvanla'a 
loih,  whriT  unpmploymput  haa  bcpn 
chronic  aincp  ihp  IMO'a  Wp  know  It  for 
\shni  It  l»- a  cnnoproua  growth  that 
rilrn  out  for  draatiP  aurnpry 

It  cannot  bP  ttuld  that  wr  aat  Idly  t)y 
without  doinu  anythlnti  to  nllpvlatp  our 
plight  It  wa*  in  thr  major  city  in  my 
diati  let  that  Ihp  world  fnmoua  Wcranton 
plivn  of  Industrial  iPhBhilittttlim  was 
utarlrd 

IiPt  mr  rwltp  a  few  utartUng  fart* 
In  laickawanna  County,  Pa  ,  thp  indua- 
trial  crntpr  of  my  alx-covinty  congrw 
dlonnl  dlntrlct.  therp  wpic  13.300  unem- 
ployed as  of  April  38,  1960.  according  to 
the  Prnnaylvania  Bureau  of  Employ- 
rnrnt  Security,  That  represents  13,3 
percent  of  our  total  labor  force  of  09.200. 
And  the  sad  part  of  It  Is  that  9.300  of 
them  are  men,  able  and  willing  to  work 
at  a  variety  of  occupations.  The  Scran- 
ton  labor  market  area,  embracing  Lack- 
awanna County,  including  cities  of 
Scranton  and  Carbondale,  is  in  class  P, 
an  area  of  critical  unemployment.  It  has 
been  In  that  classification  for  the  past  4 
years  despite  all  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  citizens  of  the  community  to  solve 
the  problem  facing  them.  A  year  ago 
there  were  16,500  Idle  in  Lackawanna 
County,  or  16.2  percent  of  the  total 
working  force  of  101,900  at  that  time. 


There  are  many  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in  employment  opportunities  in 
the  most  populous  county  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  not  the  least  of 
them  has  been  the  experience  of  the  ail- 
ing anthracite  industry.  Prtxltiction  in 
Lackawanna  County  has  fallen  from  a 
peak  of  more  than  20  million  tons  an- 
nually to  a  little  more  than  2  million 
tons  in  1959.  according  to  the  latest  of- 
ficial flgtires.  The  production  drop 
was  reflected  in  employment  figures  in 
the  hard  coal  industry.  Laclcawanna 
Countys  anthracite  industry  employ- 
ment has  dropped  to  3,500  compared  to 
a  peak  of  approximately  40,000. 

The  people  of  Scranton  and  Lacka- 
wanna County  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  self-help  efforts.  They  are  the 
originators  of  the  so-called  Operation 
Bootstrap.  As  long  ago  as  1945  they 
started  the  ball  rolling  toward  provid- 
ing funds  to  build  plants,  providing  jobs 
for  their  unemployed  citizens. 

In  less  than  15  years  the  people  of 
Scranton  and  Lackawanna  County  have 
contributed  more  than  $10  million  to 
community  funds  to  finance  industrial 
plant  construction.  Chamber  of  com- 
merce oflBcials  informed  me  that  they 
feel  they  have  exhausted  their  ability  to 
raise  additional  funds  by  public  sub- 
scription for  this  purpose. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Scranton  and 
other  hard-pressed  communities  during 
recent  years.  The  Scranton  area's  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation  program  has 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  $350,000  in 
State  aid  for  industrial  construction  and 
have  been  promised  additional  funds. 

Industrial  devalopment  groups  in  the 
Scranton  area  have  constructed  91 
plants  at  a  ooat  of  $18,360,080,  part  of 
whloh  waa  financed  by  flrat  and  aeoond 
mortuagp  arranffemanta,  Joba  haw 
been  provided  for  9,180  In  theae  planta 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  thP  people 
of  Bcianton  aiid  Lackawanna  County 
have  not  tried  to  help  Ihemaelvea  Bvit 
U\t  problem  la  too  great  for  Diem  to 
Kolve  alone  It  la  (m|>eratlve  thai  the 
Federal  Oovernment  etune  lo  their  aid 
without  further  delay 

In  ratio  to  the  twpulatlon  few  pnm- 
munitiea  have  contributed  more  to  our 
Nailon'a  military  fortea  In  wartime 
than  hnvp  9erant<o)i  and  LArkawnnnn 
County 

It  would  l>e  ungrateful  indeed  if  we 
now  unld  to  theae  war  veteratv  that  wr 
cannot  come  to  their  aid  in  their  time 
of  need 

The  publlc-!«pirlted  cltlrervt  of  Scran- 
ton and  Lackawanna  County  are  to  be 
commended  for  glvliig  so  freely  of  their 
time  and  limited  funds  to  the  task  of 
solving  the  unemployment  problem  In 
their  community. 

It  is  Illogical  to  believe  that  they  can 
do  more  with  the  limited  means  avail- 
able to  them.  They  do  not  ask  for 
handouts.  They  want  additional  credit 
with  which  to  build  more  plants  where 
the  men  and  women  will  find  means  for 
earning  their  own  living. 

It  was  unnecessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  send  a  team  of  analysts  to 
the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
to  learn  that  we  are  a  distressed  area. 
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as  waa  done  recently.  That  fact  has 
been  known  to  every  responsible  public 
official  for  years. 

Slrupy  words  will  not  put  bread  on 
the  tables  In  the  homes  of  our  families 
whose  heads  are  Jobless  and  despairing. 

Mr.  CLBM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  passage  of  the  au^a  redevelopment 
bill  will  create  a  vigorous  business  cli- 
mate conducive  to  the  expansion  of  our 
free  erterprlse  economy.  It  will  create 
tax  surplus  areas  which  are  now  deficit. 
This  act  will  encourage  business  by  pro- 
viding services  to  the  local  governments 
and  private  entrepreneurs  that  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

The  bUl  win  encourage  business  by 
making  long-term,  low -interest  loans  for 
business  expansion.  It  will  encourage 
business  by  lending  to  local  governments 
so  that  they  can  build  the  public  facili- 
ties the  local  businessmen  need.  It  will 
encourage  business  by  providing  its 
worker  retraining  program  the  skills 
needed  for  new  businesses.  But  it  will 
not  interfere  with  free  enterprise  since 
the  initiation,  formulation,  and  admin- 
istration of  all  redevelopment  programs 
remains  firmly  in  the  hands  of  free 
enterprise. 

It  has  been  said  that  passage  of  this 
bill  will  cause  the  pirating  of  indiistry 
from  more  prosperous  areas.  This  bill 
will  encourage  new  industry  rather  than 
rob  the  old.  In  fact,  it  will  create  mar- 
kets for  trade  and  commerce  where  there 
are  none  at  the  present  time  because  the 
people  of  these  areas  are  economically 
destitute.  People  given  some  hope  by 
area  redevelopment  will  be  enabled  to 
buy  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  country 
instead  of  dragging  our  economy  down  by 
their  lack  of  purchasing  power. 

This  claim  of  pirating  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  record  of  our  subcommittee 
hearings.  I  defy  anyone  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  this  would  be  the  result. 
There  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  I  freely 
admit.  However,  is  it  not  as  likely,  or 
more  likely  that  in  our  fast  growing, 
generally  prosperous  country,  the  as- 
sured effect  wiU  be  the  upgrading  of  our 
economic  activity,  not  a  redistribution 
of  a  smaller  pie. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  claiming  this 
bill  will  cause  pirating  lack  confidence  in 
our  capacity  for  growth,  and  actually,  in 
the  free  enterprise  system,  its  ability  to 
go  forward. 

I  regret  this  i)€ssimistic  and  uncon- 
structive  approach. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  demon- 
strate as  has  been  demonstrated  so  many 
times  in  the  past  that  our  free  enterprise 
system  is  flexible  enough  to  solve  even 
the  most  complex  economic  problems 
without  resorting  to  a  centrally  con- 
trolled economy.  The  net  result  will  be  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  a  growing,  prosper- 
ous American  economy. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RbOord. 

Vtit  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairmao,  my  district  is  not  listed  as  a 
distressed  area.  There  is,  however,  con- 
siderable tonemployment. 

Tills  lerislation  will  not  only  help  dis- 
treased  areas  of  our  country,  but  by  stim- 
ulating the  economy,  it  will  improve  em- 
ployment conditions  in  my  district  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  essential 
to  Pennsylvania  which  has  many  dis- 
treased  arsas. 

It  will  stop  some  of  the  tragic  waste 
that  comes  with  idle  men.  Idle  machines, 
idle  mineii,  factories,  and  workshops 

This  les  islation.  therefore,  has  my  sup- 
port and  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will  pass  this 
important;  bill  today. 

The  arna  redevelopment  bill  Is  an  act 
America  cannot  afford  not  to  pass  The 
monetary  cost  of  this  act  is  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  human  suffering  and 
productive  Idleness  that  will  continue  to 
plague  our  economy  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed. 

aince  World  War  IT.  the  people  of  the 
United  suites  have  spent  over  |50  bil- 
lion— perhaps  quite  correctly — to  aid  the 
distiresse<!  peoples  of  the  world.  In 
1960 — pel  haps  quite  correctly — the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  spend  $4  bil- 
lion to  aid  underdeveloped  nations.  Our 
foreign  a.d  program  has  recognized  the 
plight  of  distressed  areas  throughout  the 
world  and  has  taken  steps  to  alleviate 
the  distress,  but  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  admit  that  in  many  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  United  States  the 
same  type  of  poverty  exists.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  humane  concern  for  the 
people  of  the  world  and  our  need  to  help 
them  in  our  own  defense  is  it  not  time 
that  a  small  and  critically  needed  point 
4  program  for  America  be  undertaken 
as  well? 

The  tonal  proposed  authorization  for 
this  domestic  point  4  project — the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act — would  be  only 
$251  million.  Two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  th:s  total  would  be  in  a  form  of  a 
revolving  fund  for  investment  loans  for 
enterprises  located  in  the  industrial  and 
rural  depressed  areas,  and  for  loans  in 
the$e  distressed  areas  for  badly  needed 
public  facilities.  Ultimately,  these  loans 
which  compose  80  percent  of  the  total 
amount  aijpropriated  would  cost  the  tax- 
pajTBf  nothing  since  they  would  be  repaid 
to  the  U.f;.  Treasury  with  interest 

As  a  result  of  passage  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  thousands  of  our  own 
citizens  v.ho  are  now  unemployed  or 
underemployed  both  in  good  times  and 
bad,  will  ije  restored  to  useful  and  .self- 
re.specting  jobs.  Instead  of  being  a  cost 
to  Che  taxpayers  on  public  relief  or  on 
unemployment  compensation,  they  will 
become  self-supporting.  E^^en  more  im- 
portant, from  the  income  they  will  earn 
they  will  repay  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
taxes. 

America,  just  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  iimore  the  idle  people  and  idle 
communities  that  constitute  the  rising 
burden  of  chronic  area  distress.  In  addi- 


tion to  the  qiiestlon  of  humsinlty  which 
is  involved.  Iho  challenge  which  America 
now  faces  makes  It  impossible  for  thl.s 
Nation  to  waste  any  of  its  human  and 
material  resources.  The  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  In  an  American  answer  to  a 
modern  mid-20th-century  American 
problem  that  must  be  constructively  re- 
solved now  We  Just  cannot  afford  to 
contmue  to  bear  the  cost  of  ignoring  It. 

Mr  HECHIaER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rcoord 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque«it  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  which  I  believe 
would  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  economy  of  both  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In 
this  era  when  Khrushchev  is  attempting 
to  bury  us  through  economic  means,  this 
Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  unemployment.  When  people  are  out 
of  work  in  chronically  deix-essed  areas  or 
in  any  section  of  the  Nation,  this  situa- 
tion hurts  th(>  entire  Nation,  and  I  would 
therefore  api)eal  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  bill  will  benefit  the  entire  country. 

Some  critics  have  wrongfully  referred 
to  this  bill  9A  a  "dole"  or  a  "handout  " 
In  reality,  four-fifths  of  the  funds  under 
this  bill  are  in  the  form  of  loans,  and 
only  one-fifth  in  outright  Krants.  and 
the  loans  will  return  to  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. But  of  immeasurable  human  and 
economic  benefit  is  the  investment  in 
the  developmiint  of  these  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  which  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  will  I'ecelve  loans  for  industrial 
and  community  facllitlea,  retraining  of 
workers,  and  the  development  of  new  in- 
dustries. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
when  our  Koiean  bonus  was  paid  it  was 
discovered  that  43  percent  of  the  checks 
went  to  oui--of-State  addresses.  We 
must  reverse  this  trend  among  the 
younger  people  who  are  rapidly  leaving 
the  State  and  create  the  employment  op- 
portunities which  will  keep  the  younger 
people  where  they  can  assist  in  building 
a  brighter  future  for  West  Virginia. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  strongly  feel  that  this 
bill  will  help  West  Virginia,  will 
strengthen  other  chronically  depressed 
areas  and  thereby  .strengthen  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  after  I  yield 
to  the  Kentlewcwnan  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church  1. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
rising  to  reserve  an  objection  to  a  re- 
quest which  I  thought  was  about  to  be 
made  by  yet  another  of  my  colleagues, 
that  he.  too,  might  Just  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record;  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  Committee  would  receive 
more  illumination  on  the  bill  if  .some 
of  the  Members,  who  are  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  it,  would  .speak  their  piece  in- 
stead of  placing  it  in  the  REcoRn,  as  so 
many  have  just  done  I  understand  that 
the  vote  will  be  taken  tonight,  and  con- 
sequently we  .should  have  the  benefit  of 
their  wi.sdom  now,  instead  of  having  to 
wait  to  read  their  statements  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD   tomorrow.     Would   this   not  seem 
more  desirable  procedure? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Under  the  5-minute 
rule  the  bill  will  be  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  correct  s(«me  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  mude. 

Mr.  MULT:i:R.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ne  A  York. 

Mr.  MULTETl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thl.'  point  In  the  Ricoro. 

The  CHAIllMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULT1':R.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  good  bill  and  should  be  pas^sed  I  take 
tills  time  to  bring  up  to  date  tiie  infor- 
mation in  the  printed  hearings. 

Business  activity  continues  to  show 
many  serioui  weak  spots  \s  iih  drchne.s 
generally  outweighing  gauui  in  recent 
months. 

Unemployment  ro.se  to  4  2  million  in 
March,  only  i.bout  3  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  Curreni  unemployment  on  a  .sea- 
sonally adjusted  ba&ls  equals  5  4  percent 
of  the  labor  force  and  includes  12  mil- 
lion men  and  women  *lio  have  been 
Jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more.  One-Jlfth 
of  all  tliose  lit  work  put  in  le.ss  than  35 
hours,  many  for  economic  reasons.  As  a 
result  averafce  working  hours  in  manu- 
faclurinR  de<'lined  for  the  third  month 
in  a  row.  Press  reports  of  layoffs  in 
autos.  appliances,  and  other  industries 
continue  to  .ippear  Total  employment 
m  March  shc>wed  some  decline  from  the 
month  before  In  contrast  to  the  usual 
.seasonal  Increase 

Manufacturing  new  orders  dipped  in 
March  and  trailed  sales  for  the  fourth 
month  in  a  row.  A  result,  factory  order 
backlogs  ha'e  declined  .steadily  since 
November  At  $49  4  billion  these  orders 
are  now  the  lowest  since  February  1959 
At  the  same  time  factory  inventories  ro.sf.^ 
to  $54.3  bilLon  at  the  end  of  March, 
equal  to  the  record  established  in  August 
1957,  just  prior  to  the  lai^t  recession  The 
net  gain  in  inventories  was  only  $400 
million  in  tlie  latest  month  of  record, 
less  than  one -half  the  rate  in  December 
and  January  clearly  indicating  that  the 
poststrike  replenishment  phase  which 
was  boosting  the  economy  a  few  months 
ago.  Ls  now  over.  Inventories  at  the 
wholesale  level  have  al.so  been  rismg  but 
at  a  decelerating  rate. 

Overall  industrial  production  declined 
in  each  of  th-»  past  2  months.  The  daily 
rate  of  auto  output  has  dropped  17  per- 
cent since  January  but  in  spite  of  this. 
inventories  mounted  to  a  peak  of  1.2 
million  on  May  1.  including  a  gain  of 
about  10  pel  cent  m  the  latest  month. 
The  steady  crop  in  steel  output  has  cut 
operations  to  only  75  percent  of  capacity 
The  slow  maiket  for  home  appliances  has 
cut  sales  of  gas  appliances,  electric 
ranges,  refri;jerators.  wa.shers,  and  dr^'- 
ers,  all  below  year -ago  levels 

Lumber  inventories  have  piled  up  to  a 
level  29  percent  above  a  year  ago  at  mills 
in  the  Northwest,  while  orders  so  far  this 
year  are  down  9  percent  from  the  com- 
parable  1959   period,     Paperboard   pro- 


duction—a  significant  indicator  because 
of  Its  Importance  in  packaging — has  de- 
clined markedly  in  recent  weeks  to  8.6 
percent  of  capacity,  while  wastepaper 
prices  are  now  at  the  lowest  level  in  2 
years. 

At  Uie  same  time,  consumers  have 
steadily  gone  deeper  into  debt  Out- 
standing consumer  Installment  credit 
has  Jumped  by  more  than  $6  billion  over 
the  past  year  This  is  an  increase  of  16 
percent — more  than  triple  the  rate  of  rise 
in  personal  income. 

Farm  income  steadily  slips  lower.  The 
annual  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  only  $10.3  billion.  This  was  15 
percent  below  a  year  ago  and  20  percent 
below  election  time  In  1958. 

Total  contracts  awarded  for  all  types 
of  construction  have  trailed  year-ago 
levels  for  the  past  8  months.  While 
most  categories  have  shown  declines  re- 
cently, the  .sharpest  drop  has  been  in 
housing  The  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  housing  starts  in  March — 
1  1 15,000 — was  down  20  percent  or  nearly 
300  000  units  from  the  year-ago  rate. 
Further  decline."  are  Indicated  by  the  low 
level  of  FHA  applications — down  30  per- 
cr;ii  fiom  n  year  ago  In  March — and  VA 
ai)piai,sui  requests— down  45  percent. 

I  hose  factors  have  been  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  stock  market.  The  Dow 
Jones  Index  is  now  approximately  10 
percent  lower  than  last  December  and 
in  this  period  the  total  value  of  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
tumbled  $30  billion. 

The  mam  hope  of  the  business  opti- 
mists IS  now  the  forecast  of  plant  and 
equipment  spending  According  to  a 
Government  survey,  this  would  rise  14 
p>ercent  over  last  year,  but  already  doubts 
are  being  expressed  about  this  forecast 
which  was  made  very  early  in  the  year 
when  optimism  was  the  order  of  the  day 
Domestic  machine  tool  orders,  usually  an 
early  indicator  of  any  rise  in  this  spend- 
ing, have  failed  to  increase,  and  at  least 
one  industry — railroads — has  already 
lowered  its  sights.  Moreover,  the  major 
part  of  such  plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing as  is  being  undertaken  is  for  the 
purpose  of  increa.sing  efficiency  and  re- 
ducing labor  cost,  euphemisms  for  dis- 
placing workers. 

Some  newspaper  reports  have  recently 
indicated  a  rise  in  department  store 
sales.  While  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  fully 
for  the  effect  of  the  Easter  holidays,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  ac- 
count for  only  6  percent  of  all  retail  sales 
and  do  not  necessarily  indicate  trends 
in  the  other  94  percent. 

A  note  on  the  weather  Another  argu- 
ment stressed  by  the  optimists  is  that 
economic  activity  has  been  deterred  by 
bad  weather.  The  obvious  answer  to  this 
is  that  most  of  these  statistical  indica- 
tors are  seasonally  adjusted,  which  au- 
tomatically discounts  the  weather  factor 

The  Congress  has  just  passed  a  foreign 
aid  bill  authorizing  the  spending  of  more 
than  $4  billion.  We  will  soon  be  asked 
to  appropriate  more  than  $300  million  to 
an  International  Development  Associa- 
tion for  foreign  soft,  low-interest-rate 
loans.  We  are  helping  the  people  of 
more  than  100  foreign  countries.  This 
bill  is  primarily  a  loan  bill  to  help  the 


people  of  oiir  own  country  with  about 
$250  million.  It  is  too  little  almost  too 
late. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr,  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that 
for  the  last  several  years  it  has  not  been 
the  practice  to  use  Calendar  Wednesday 
as  a  means  of  bypassing  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  serves  to  act  as  the  clear- 
inghouse for  bills  reported  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  to  schedule  them  for 
proper  consideration  and  deliberation. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  in  this 
issue  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
Me.'nl>ers,  transcends  the  issues  involved 
in  this  specific  legislation  before  us, 

I  have  grave  fears,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  adopt  the  practice  which  we  are 
now  doing,  we  will  have  destroyed  the 
usefulness  of  the  Rules  Committee  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  providing  for  the  orderly  op- 
eration of  a  legislative  body  composed  of 
437  Members.  There  are  few  groups  of 
this  size  who  must,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  deal  with  as  many  controversial 
issues.  Each  and  ever>'  Member  has  a 
responsibility  to  his  constituents  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  this  great 
deliberative  body.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  specific  legis- 
lation, we  are  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem which  will  plague  us  for  many  years 
to  come  by  having  resorted  to  a  practice 
that  has  not  been  used  for  many  yeais 

Mr,  Chairman,  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  we  have  two  methods  of  con- 
sidering legislation  where  no  afHrmative 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

First,  a  majority  of  Members  may  sign 
a  discharge  petition  which  automatically 
will  insure  consideration  of  any  measure 
by  this  body. 

Second,  if  there  is  an  ovei-whelming 
demand  for  enactment  of  a  measure, 
without  any  amendments  from  the  floor, 
this  too  can  be  accomplished.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  the  procedure  for 
the  susi>ension  of  the  rules  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  the  month  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership. 

In  this  particular  instance.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  vetoed  by  President  Eisen- 
how^er  during  the  85th  Congress.  There 
is  every  likelihood  that  he  will  veto  this 
measure  if  we  pass  it  today.  Therefore, 
to  enact  it  into  law,  a  two-thirds 
majority  will  still  be  necessary  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  it  seems  foolhardy 
to  jeopardize  our  normal  legislative  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  use  Calendar 
Wednesday  as  the  means  to  consider 
such  an  important  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  have  accepted  this  use  of  Calendar 
Wednesday  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation will  have  occasion  to  rue  the  day 
when  they  acceded  to  this  demand  of 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  generally  I  do  not  take 
time  of  the  committee  on  bills  that  are 
not  reported  out  of  my  own  committee 
or  bills  in  which  I  do  not  have  some 
special  interest.  But  I  was  reading  the 
report  on  this  legislation  not  long  ago 
and  I  was  very  much  intrigued  by  some 
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of  the  language  in  it  and  by  some  of 
the  areas  that  the  report  said  were  in 
distress.  I  thought  it  was  of  sufficient 
interest  to  advise  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, to  let  them  know  something  about 
some  of  these  areas  that  were  in  distress. 
So  I  wrote  a  newsletter  home,  as  many 
of  my  coUeagues  do,  and  I  told  them  in 
this  newsletter  that  I  had  checked  this 
matter  and  that  much  to  my  surprise 
I  found,  on  page  27  of  the  rejwrt  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
that  the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  State  for 
which  I  have  high  regard,  that  I  have 
enjoyed  visiting,  whose  hospitality  I  have 
enjoyed  at  times — a  little  bass  fishing — a 
great  State,  to  which,  as  we  all  know, 
we  have  contributed  considerably.  I 
think  about  $1.5  billion  to  the  building 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — I  was 
amazed  to  find  that  this  report  lists  70 
counties  out  of  79  in  Tennessee  as  dis- 
tressed areas.  As  I  say,  I  reported  this 
back  to  my  people  in  Ohio.  There  was 
not  much  attention  paid  to  it  in  Ohio, 
but  it  was  given  considerable  notice,  I 
will  say  to  my  colleagues,  in  Tennessee. 

I  found  that  the  front  pages  of  the 
papers  referred  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  had  said,  that  there  were  70 
distressed  areas  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  editorials  started  to  rap  me 
over  the  head.  The  Gtovemor  of  that 
great  State  made  a  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  I  had  said.  Our  former 
colleague.  Brooks  Hays,  took  me  apart. 
And  my  good  friend  General  Vogel.  the 
Chairman  of  the  TVA,  did  likewise.  The 
chambers  of  commerce  came  into  the 
picture. 

In  my  newsletter  I  had  referred  to 
some  of  the  areas  in  Tenne«>aee  that 
were  in  trouble.  Including  the  Bristol - 
Johnson  Clty-Klngsport  area.  That  is 
the  trl-clty  area. 

I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  rely  upon 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  this  Osn- 
gress.  I  thought  that  when  a  cc«nmittee 
of  this  Congress  tried  to  get  a  bill 
through  that  was  going  to  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  $350  mlUlon  that  I  could 
rely  upon  their  statements.  Little  did 
I  realize  when  I  wrote  th&t  newsletter 
home  that  my  good  friends  in  Tennessee 
would  be  as  offended  as  they  were.  But 
here  in  this  report  the  committee  have 
listed  70  counties  as  being  distressed 
areas  In  Tennessee,  and  the  Bristol - 
Johnson  City  area  is  also  listed.  And 
it  is  on  that  report  which  we  are  now 
supposed  to  act. 

My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  quoted  a  little 
scripture.  I  wish  he  had  gone  a  little 
further  and  quoted  that  which  says. 
"E:now  ye  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
set  you  free."  I  tblnk  we  have  a  right 
to  know  the  truth. 

I  said  I  had  an  editorial  here.  This  is 
an  interesting  one.  It  is  a  Knox- 
ville  paper.  The  headline  on  It  is,  "Mr. 
Bow  Busts  Another  Arrow — ^the  Latest 
Arrow  From  Mr.  Bow's  Quiver  Has  Like 
Former  Shafts  Crumpled  Against  Hard 
Facts." 

That  makes  you  feel  badly,  when  you 
have  depended  on  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  to  find  that  the 
newspapers  do  that  to  you. 

The  Governor  of  that  great  sovereign 
State  of  Tennessee  issued  his  statement 


in  i^eply  tc>  what  I  relied  upon  in  a  com- 
mittee report  in  this  House  referring  to 
Governor  Ellington.  Governor  Elling- 
ton said: 

Bow's  remarks  were  the  first  I've  heard  ot 
any  dlstrew.  areas  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 

This  report  shows  70  counties,  but  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  said 
that  when  I  reported  it  it  was  the  first  he 
had  heard  of  any  distress  areas  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  And  they  ask  us  to 
vote  $350  million  when  the  Governor 
sayj.  "No,  we  have  no  distress  down 
here,"  but  in  this  report,  if  you  will  read 
the  heading  on  it,  it  says  these  are  the 
coi\iities  tinat  definitely,  which  must  be 
designated  as  rural  redevelopment  areas. 
But  the  good  people  in  the  tri-city  area 
of  Tennessee  were  greatly  offended  be- 
cause I  hexl  put  in  my  newsletter  what 
was  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
that  area  also  had  to  be  designated. 

Let  me  read  you  what  the  chamber  of 
commerce  had  to  say  to  me.  I  will  not 
read  all  ol  it  to  you  becatise  some  of  it 
really  gets  down  into  hitting  me  pretty 
hard,  but  I  want  you  to  hear  some  of  it 
This  is  from  the  Johnson  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mt  Deak  (Congressman  Bow  A  story  in  the 
Mooday  Usue  of  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle  quoted  you  as  saying,  In  a  letter 
to  four  constituents,  that  the  smaller  Ten- 
nes$ee  cltlee  of  Johnson  City.  Bristol.  Kings- 
port.  La  PoUette.  JelUco.  and  Tazewell  are 
also  In  need  of  Federal  handouts  to  stimulate 
Industry. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  yoiu-  Infor- 
maSlon  (the  source  was  the  report  of  this 
committee ) .  but  I  must  say  you  have  been 
grotsly  misinformed,  pcu'tlcularly  In  regards 
to  the  Johnson  Clty-Klngsport-Brlstol  area 
which  Is  known  as  the  Trl-Clty  area. 

While  I  adn[ilt  there  Is  some  unemployment 
In  tshls  area,  we  are  not  looking  to  the  Federal 
Oo»ernment  to  solve  this  problem. 

Listen  to  this.  This  is  what  makes 
thotse  E>eople  in  Tennessee  great  people 

Our  people  believe  this  Is  a  Job  for  local 
meft  and  women  and  I  think  you  would  sing  a 
much  different  tune  were  you  to  visit  the  area 
and  see  for  yourself  what  the  business  lead- 
ers of  this  area  are  doing  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  of  this  wonder- 
ful area. 

But  this  rep>ort  says  they  must  be 
depressed. 

Reading  further,  he  says; 

lb  further  seit  the  record  straight — 

I  am  glad  he  did — 

I  am  enclosing  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  March  6  Issue  of  the  Johnson 
Cltf  PTess-Chronlcle  which  Indicates  some 
$1(X  million  of  new  construction  was  under- 
way In  a  50-miie  radius  of  Johnson  City  If 
this  is  a  depressed  area.  In  need  of  Federal 
handouts.  I  think  there  is  a  need  to  redefine 
"depressed  areas  " 

Further  in  this  letter  to  me  he  says 

Our  people  prefer  to  handle  their  own 
problems,  and  will  solve  them  in  a  much 
mone  satisfactory  manner  than  Senate  bill  732 
will. 

I  am  sure  you  admire  that  kind  of 
spirit  the  way  I  do. 

These  are  the  facts  from  the  area,  from 
the  pe<H>le  that  the  do-Rooders  here  say 
they  want  to  help.  But  the  people  them- 
selves in  those  areas  say.     We  have  no 


depre.s.'ied  areas,  we  do  not  want  your 
Federal  handouts." 

There  are  in  West  Vii-ginia  .some  areas 
that  need  some  help.  There  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania some  areas  that  need  .some  help. 
There  are  in  Kentucky  some  areas  that 
need  some  help  But  the  thing  I  object 
to  is  to  try  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  this 
amount.  $350  million,  with  a  report  that 
we  should  be  able  to  rely  upwn  but  which 
the  area.s  themselves  say  is  not  correct 

Therefore,  I  shall  .support  the  admin- 
istration bill  so  we  can  take  care  of 
some  of  these  areas,  but  it  seems  to  me 
irresponsible  to  give  aid  to  these  other 
areas  m  this  bill  when  the  folks  them- 
selves give  us  this  evidence  that  it  is  not 
needed 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  just  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
IS  nothing  m  this  bill  that  will  require 
any  area  or  any  region  or  any  county 
to  receive  assistance  imder  this  bill. 

Mr  BOW.  That  is  right  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  yield  further  That 
is  your  statement  and  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther Your  report  sets  forth  the  list  of 
counties  which  mu.st  be  designated  as 
rural  redevelopment  areas.  Whether 
they  must  take  it  or  not.  a  responsible 
Member  of  this  body  looking  over  the 
list  of  some  70  counties  in  Tennessee 
would  have  a  right  to  rely  on  that  re- 
port, and  probably  would  want  to  sup- 
port It.  My  objection  is  not  that  they 
have  to  take  it.  but  you  say  in  the  re- 
port these  are  necessary  areas  and  they 
must  be  considered  depressed  when  in 
fact  they  are  not.  You  ase  pure  propa- 
ganda to  influence  the  House  by  includ- 
ing areas  that  claim  they  need  no  help. 

I  am  including  a  newspaper  article 
telling  the  story  of  one  area  that  the 
report  claims  is  in  distress.  How  silly 
can  we  be?  This  is  the  Johnson  City 
Press  Chronicle  of  Simday.  March  6, 
1960 

ARKA    BriLDERS    UNDBtCOING    BiCCEST    BO<  >  .M     IN 
HISTOBT 

(  By  J  D  Greene  i 

Despite  the  frigidity  of  one  of  the  worst 
winters  in  years,  the  area's  builders  are  In 
the  midst  of  the  biggest  building  boom  in 
history 

Either  under  construction  now  or  planned 
for  the  near  future  is  a  total  of  $106,869,231 
in  major  building  projects  These  projects 
are  within  a  50-mUe  radius  of  Johnson  City 

Even  more  astounding  is  the  fact  that  the 
total — il05. 669.231 — df^es  not  Include  the 
myriad  of  homes  and  small  projects  being 
constructed 

The  amount  of  construction  under  way  or 
planned  drew  a  comment  of  'it  overwhelms 
me"  from  John  N.  Smoot,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  "It  s  fantastic" 
from  J  Lafe  Cox.  chairman  of  the  industrial 
commission 

The  two  community  leaders  were  in  agree- 
ment the  total  construction  picture  offers  a 
challenge  to  everyone  in  the  Trl-Cities  area. 

Smoot  said  the  economic  potential  of  the 
area  is  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of 
Industry  leaders,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  is  truly  a  situation  of  which  every  area 
citizen  can   be  Justifiably  proud. 

"We  must,  through  local  governments, 
chambers  of  commerce,  individual  businesses 
and  each  citizen,  see  to  It  that  the  needed 
services  which  attract  such  economic  confi- 
dence are  continued  Johnson  City  retailers 
and  wholeeaiers  must  stay  abreast  of  the 
growth  and  expand  their  services  to  attract 
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the  new  people  and  new  dollars  all  of  this 
construction  wiL  bring  into  our  trade  area." 
Smoot  said. 

Cox  said  an  examination  of  the  construc- 
tion figures  only  serves  to  point  up  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  that  Johnson  City 
:ind  the  upper  east  Tennessee  area  must  and 
will  continue  to  grow  and  expand 

Several  area  contractors  In  commenting  on 
the  present  and  uture  building  outlook  said 
most  of  their  construction  jobs  were  at  a 
■tandstlU  due  to  present  weather  conditions 

J  E  Oreen  of  J  K  Green  Co  and  Reno 
O.  Burleson  of  Burleson  Cojistructlon  Co.. 
said  the  overall  liullding  program  looks  very 
good  and  should  Improve  by  spring. 

Ralph  Steadniar  of  Steadman  Construction 
Co  .  Klngsport.  faid  things  should  pick  up 
with  improved  w?ather  conditions 

The  8ur\-ey  figures  prepared  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  do  not  IncUide  any  of  the 
private  resldentu  I  building  which  is  current- 
ly under  way  in  'he  area. 

One  of  the  ma.  or  projects  in  the  area  will 
be  the  constructiDn  of  the  American  Window 
Glass  Co  plant  near  Klngsport  which  will 
cost  an  estimated  $50  million. 

Presently  undir  construction  in  Johnson 
City  are  projects  costing  •6,097.693;  Science 
Hill  High  School  12.250.000;  Cadillac  Motel. 
$60,000,  Downto*-n  Mot<fl.  $750,000;  East 
Tennessee  mid  Western  North  Carolina 
Transportation  C  >  truck  maintenance  build- 
liiR.  $115.00<J.  Tennessee  Plastics  building, 
$250,000;  nursing  home  at  Memorial  H':>6pltal, 
$226,900;  Welshlnier  Memorial  Library  Build- 
ing, MlUlgan  College,  $562,200;  men's  dormi- 
tory and  the  RCTC  classroom  buildings  at 
East  Tennes.see  Suite  College,  $627,266;  Wes- 
ley Methodist  Church  Educational  Building. 
$59,9.59:  First  E^  angelical  United  Brethren 
Church  addition  $75,000;  Milllgan  College 
Boys  DormlUiry.  $350,000;  and  Health  and 
RehabllltaUon  Center  building  at  East  Ten- 
nessee State  College.  8767.868 

Construction  in  the  planning  stage  or 
starting  soon  in  Johnson  City  are  laboratory 
and  classroom  b.iildlng  at  E:ist  Tenne&see 
State  College.  $5}2,000;  T^coma  Church  of 
God.  new  building  $200,000;  Memorial  Hos- 
pital addlUon.  tiOCOOO;  Imperial  Furniture 
Co  plant.  $1  million;  men's  dormitory  at 
East  Tennessee  SUte  College,  $442,000;  and 
Installing  powerlines  underground  in  the 
central  business  area.  $1,770,000. 

In  Bristol  being  constructed  or  planned  are 
professional  office  building,  $600,000;  trailer 
assemblv  bulldlni; — Enterprise  Wheel  &  Car 
Co  .  $75,000;  country  club  building.  $200,000; 
doctors'  office  buiding.  $170,000;  Bristol  Me- 
morial Hospital  addition.  $1,144,231;  admin- 
istration building  and  classrooms  at  Sulllns 
College,  $500,00(1;  St  Lukes  Methodist 
Church.  $50,000;  Twin  City  Motel  addition, 
$100,000.  I>>mlnlon  National  Bank  branch. 
$50,000.  Whltten  IClectrical  Co  building.  $60- 
000;  Strong-Robbmette  Bag  Manaufacturing 
Co  building.  $260,000:  Briscoe  Motel,  $100.- 
000:  Jail  and  cou-thouse.  $350,000;  and  fine 
arU  building  at  \'lrginia  Intermont  College, 
$300,000 

Construction  projects  under  way  or  being 
planned  in  Klngsport  are  American  Window 
Olsiss  Co.,  plant,  $50  mlUlon:  Downtown  Mo- 
tel. $750,000;  Holston  Drug,  $68,890:  Earl's 
Drug  and  office  building.  $200,000:  addition  to 
office  building  at  the  Mead  Corp  ,  $347,000; 
dentists  and  doctors  building,  $173,000;  Mil- 
ler's Department  Store.  $1,500,000:  Howard 
Johns<m  Motel,  restaurant  and  swimming 
pool,  $500,000;  nursing  home  building  at 
Holston  'Valley  Community  Hospital.  $500,- 
000;  Klngsport  library  remodeling  $350,000; 
Eastman  Kodak  Co  .  expansion  program  to  be 
built  in  stages.  $29  million:  Lynn  Garden 
Baptist  Church  addition.  $80,000;  and  Colon- 
ial Heights  Presbyterian  Church,  $145,000 
Other  area  projects: 

Greeuevllle:  Green  Valley  Home,  first  and 
second  stages.  $2,833,360;  Greene  County  High 
School  gymnasium,  $204,950;   First  Christian 


Church  addition,  $260,000;  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
building.  $260,000;  GreenevUle  High  School 
addition,  $150,000;  Second  Baptist  Church 
addition,  $150,000;  and  Highland  Elonentary 
School  building,  $60,000. 

Ellzabethton :  Harold  McCormick  Eflemen- 
tary  School  building.  $300,000;  two  municipal 
swimming  pools,  $100,000;  Hampton  and 
Happy  Valley  High  Schools,  $1,600,000. 

Johnson  City:  Tri-City  Airport  Terminal 
Building  addition,  $300,000. 

Erwln.  Machinery  Manufacturing  Co., 
$150,000 

Newport:  Super-Market,  $94,683;  Newport 
Shopping  Center.  $1,600,000;  and  Newport 
High  School  building,  $860,000 

RogersviUe:  Low  rent  housing  project, 
$380,000, 

Blountville:  Office  tuilding,  $120,000, 

Hawkins  County :  Carter  Valley  Elementary 
School.  $150,000 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow]  has 
expired 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  41  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  like  to  use  10  minutes  at  this  time. 
I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  "Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  1.  and  then  I 
would  like  to  recognize  another  Member 
on  this  side  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  here  a  long  day. 
We  had  this  bill  up  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  some  time.  I  have  been 
hoping  that  sometime  in  the  couj-se  of 
this  debate  somebody  who  advocates 
this  bill  would  tell  us,  if  it  is  passed,  how 
it  is  going  to  remedy  the  evils  about 
which  they  complain.  Everybody  is 
sympathetic  to  the  unemployed.  Every- 
body is  sympathetic  to  those  who  are  in 
need.  But  just  how  is  this  bill  going 
to  cure  your  situation?  Now  you  have 
$250  million  or  $251  million  proposed 
here. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  geiitleman  if  he  can  get 
me  some  more  time,  otherwise,  I  cannot 
yield. 

Mr,  Chairman,  what  is  this  bill  going 
to  do?  You  have  approximately  600 
counties  hsted  here  as  being  depressed 
areas.  Some  of  them  are  in  my  State.  I 
have  lived  in  my  State  and  in  my  district 
for  a  long,  long  time  and  I  never  heard 
of  these  areas  being  depressed  until  I 
read  the  report  on  this  bill.  We  have  600 
counties  here — and  there  are  165  cities 
among  which  you  are  going  to  dis- 
tribute this  giatuity  of  $250  million.  I 
heard  the  di-scussion  a  while  ago  where- 
in it  was  mentioned  that  one  of  them 
was  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  had  always 
thought  that  Detroit  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  cities  in  the  country.  I  am 
shocked  to  learn  that  that  is  a  depressed 
area.  Yet.  if  you  are  going  to  rehabilitate 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  and  a  few  others 
of  these  large,  wealthy  cities,  how  are 
you  going  to  have  enough  money  to 
take  care  of  my  sister  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  which  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey] 
is  so  much  interested.    This  is  a  lovely 


pipedream.  Of  course,  we  all  feel  char- 
itable toward  folks  who  are  in  a  bad 
way.  but  nobody  has  shown  how  this 
bill  is  going  to  relieve  the  situation.  And 
you  cannot  show  it  and  you  have  not  de- 
bated the  merits  of  this  bill.  You  talk 
a  lot  about  the  poor  people  and  what 
a  terrible  fix  they  are  In  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  and  shed  tears  about  the 
situation  in  Detroit  and  these  areas  of 
depression.  But  you  have  not  told  us 
how  this  bill  is  going  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. You  cannot  tell  us  and  that 
is  the  reason  you  have  not  debated  that 
part  of  the  biU.  All  you  talk  about  is 
what  a  bad  fix  everybody  is  in.  Nov? 
some  of  us  have  some  worry  about  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  We  know  the  value 
of  the  dollar  has  dropped  to  48  cents. 

But  you  keep  on  loading  up  this 
budget — and  that  is  what  you  people  who 
advocate  every  authorization  and  appro- 
priation th'at  comes  in  here  no  matter 
whether  it  affects  you  or  not — that  is 
what  you  are  trying  to  do.  If  you  keep 
on  loading  up  this  budget,  you  are  going 
to  destroy  day  by  day  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  yet  you  think  you  are  looking 
after  the  poor  people  of  this  country — 
the  p>eople  who  suffer  first  by  inflation. 
The  people  who  suffer  most  are  the  wage 
earners.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
for  them  you  ought  to  stop  these  impwDrts 
that  are  coming  in  here  from  low-wage 
countries  destroying  their  opportunities 
for  emplojinent. 

I  have  read  this  bill.  The  only  thing 
I  found  in  here  that  will  relieve  anybody, 
or  under  which  anybody  is  going  to  get 
any  relief,  is  that  clause  which  provides 
that  this  administrator  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed with  carte  blanche  authority  to 
decide  whether  my  district  is  a  depressed 
area  or  your  district  is  a  depressed  area. 
He  IS  given  absolut^e.  dictatorial  power 
under  this  bill  to  determine  which  areas 
are  depressed,  and  he  is  given  the  power 
to  employ  just  as  many  helpers  as  he 
needs  to  make  that  determination.  He 
can  employ  lawyers,  he  can  employ  sci- 
entists, he  can  employ  anybody.  The 
only  limit  on  him  is  that  he  must  not  pay 
them  over  $80  a  day,  but  he  can  give 
them  $15  a  day  for  subsistence.  So  the 
only  thing  I  see  in  this  bill  for  anybody's 
direct  benefit  is  this  horde  of  employees 
that  is  going  to  be  hired  by  this  agency 
to  take  over  these  S80-a-day  jobs. 

The  bill  has  the  wrong  title.  The  bill 
ought  to  be  entitled :  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  depressed  bureaucrats."  It  is  going  to 
take  care  of  them  all  right,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  take  care  of  your  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Ha.s  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  any  more  time  he 
can  yield  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  time  is  allocated. 
The  gentleman  is  talking  against  the 
bUl.  He  should  ask  the  other  side  to 
yield  him  time. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  Uiank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  C3ialrnuui.  I  doubt  If  10  percoit 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  h»ve  read 
the  rtvort  or  read  the  bill  before  us,  yet 
we  are  going  to  vote  bUndly  here  to  au- 
thortae  a  $260  million  expenditure  that 
jwt  la  not  going  to  do  anybody  any  l  iod. 

I  ehallenge  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
to  point  out  one  thing — and  they  have 
enumerated  in  their  report  on  the  first 
three  pages  Just  what  this  bill  is  going 
to  cover— but  I  challenge  any  one  of 
them  to  point  out  any  one  of  those 
things  that  is  not  already  covered  in 
some  existing  program.  Some  of  it  is 
under  housing,  some  of  it  Ls  under  the 
Small  Buainess  Administration,  which  Is 
gcdng  on  nicely.  I  asked  that  question 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  and  some- 
body said:  "These  kinds  of  loans  we  are 
going  to  make  would  not  qualify  as  small 
business  loans."  Well,  they  are  Just 
about  as  liberal  as  they  can  be.  They 
Just  as  much  as  said  they  were  going  to 
make  these  loans  but  had  no  reason  to 
expect  they  could  collect  them  back. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man did  not  give  me  any  more  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  control 
the  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then.  I  do 
not  jrield. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man's side  did  give  me  additional  time. 
I  guess  I  will  have  to  yield. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  The  gentleman  is 
tf^lVing  about  his  areas.  The  report  on 
page  22  lists  four  towns  in  my  district 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  They  axe 
in  a  smaller  area.  The  bill  says  you  have 
to  have  a  labor  force  of  15.000,  and  the 
cities  are  not  that  big. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  is  in  the  same  fix  I  am. 
He  is  depressed  and  does  not  know  it; 
I  am  depressed  and  do  not  know  it  in  my 
district. 

Read  the  report.  They  have  not  an 
item  in  there  which  they  say  is  going  to 
relieve  certain  conditions  that  is  not  now 
being  operated  by  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

So  I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  title 
of  this  bill  ought  to  be  changed  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  depressed  bureau- 
crats." It  is  not  going  to  help  these 
gentlemen  here,  whose  districts  are  so 
much  depressed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
Just  preceded  me  was  not  so  generous 
and  courteous  as  are  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation.  Had  he  been  he  would 
have  granted  us  a  rule  and  he  would 
have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  talk 
and  would  not  have  had  to  beg  speaking 
time  from  the  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  gentleman's  attitude  and  his  re- 
marks, here,  bring  to  my  mind  a  story 
I  heard  some  time  back  about  an  Irish 
lad  who  worked  his  flngemaUs  off  rais- 
ing money  to  pay  his  passage  over  to  the 
New  World.  While  he  was  growing  up  as 
a  young  man  and  saving  his  farthings  to 


pay  his  tare  to  America,  he  was  taught 
to  hate  tiM  BrlUsh.  When  he  lazuled  in 
New  Toik  it  was  about  S  days  before  a 
hot  municipal  election.  Pat  found  hlm- 
sc^  a  boardinghouse  and  then  decided 
before  he  started  looking  for  a  Job  that 
he  would  look  the  town  over.  He  had  zvot 
traveled  two  blocks  up  the  street  until 
some  ward  heeler  rushed  up  to  him  and 
wanted  to  know.  **What  side  are  you  on?" 
Pat  said,  "Begorra.  I'm  against  the 
government." 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  few  years  ago  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Charles  Wilson 
was  Secretiiry  of  National  Defense.  He 
said,  "What  is  good  for  General  Motors 
is  good  fbr  these  United  States."  May  I 
remind  the  opposition  to  this  legislation 
that  what  is  good  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  abroad  ought  to  be  good  for 
the  undarprivileged  and  underdeveloped 
places  here  in  America. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  recent 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  clearly  that  there  were  nearly  $1 
billion  more  of  surplus  foods  shipped 
abroad  and  distributed  to  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world  than  were  fed  to  the 
hungry  people  here  in  these  United 
States? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  briefly  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  p)ertinent  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  legislation.  In  the 
face  of  widespread  predictions  of  an  eco- 
nomic b(K)m  this  year  and  in  the  decade 
ahead,  the  United  States  is  still  beset 
by  a  baeic,  chronic  economic  problem 
that  may  well  prevent  these  optimistic 
predictions  from  coming  true. 

This  IS  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
depressed  labor  markets,  more  than  175 
of  them»  large  and  small,  where  high 
unemployment  has  persisted  for  years,  in 
good  times  and  bad,  in  some  for  even 
decades.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  is  located  in  these  areas 
and  26  percent  of  the  Nation's  Jobless. 
Here  is  the  hard  core  of  unemplo>Tnent 
that  has  defied  every  peacetime  move. 

General  prosperity  highlights  rather 
than  alleviates  the  plight  of  the  chron- 
ically distressed  areas.  In  recessions, 
they  may  be  overlooked  in  the  general 
suffering;  in  boom  times,  though  they 
may  show  some  improvement,  they  re- 
main stark  exceptions  to  the  national 
well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  August  1957  there  were  65  areas 
where  unemployment  of  6  percent  or 
more  had  persisted  for  at  least  18 
months.  In  November  1959.  the  latest 
month  for  which  data  are  available. 
there  were  177  such  areas. 

Where  are  these  areas?  They  are  in 
the  Statjes  of  Maine,  Michigan,  Texas. 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  could  go  on  and  name  some  16  or 
17  other  States.  They  are  communities 
Like  yours,  and  your  community  could  be 
the  next  to  join  these  other  distressed 
areas  t<*iorrow. 

What  causes  distressed  areas?  The 
basic  cause  is  the  collapse,  contraction  or 
migration  of  the  industry  that  tradi- 
tionally provided  the  area's  major  job 
opportimities.  This  catastrophe  takes 
many  forms  and  may  come  about  for 
varied  reasons.  For  instance,  a  good 
bit  of  it  could  be  laid  to  the  door  of  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  Consider  what  has 
happened  in  Just  a  few  Industries  in  the 


past.  West  Virginia  Is  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  the  depressed  States.  We  are 
displaced  and  beset  with  want  and  hun- 
ger. We  will  appreciate  your  help  in 
alleviating  our  suffering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemsm  from  We^t  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Wolp). 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
face  of  the  rising  Russian  economic 
threat.  America  cannot  afford  to  waste 
the  productive  resources  of  our  dis- 
tressed areas.  We  must  use  all  of  our 
resources  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  and 
surpsiss  Russia's  economic  growth 
Despite  the  pressing  need  to  surpas.^ 
Russia's  economic  growth.  America  is 
now  tolerating  the  Idleness  of  millions 
of  dollars'  wortli  of  industrial  resources 
and  the  skills  and  creative  potentialities 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  m 
our  distressed  areas.  We  must  bring  new 
life  to  these  communities  if  we  are  to 
even  equal  Russia's  growth. 

The  modem  distressed  community  is 
a  buildup  area  with  homes,  schools, 
churches,  and  industrial  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  but  the  industrial  facilities  are 
now  lying  idle  begging  to  be  used  and 
the  homes,  .schools,  and  churches  are 
slowly  deteriorating  because  the  com- 
munity cannot  afford  to  keep  them  In 
repair.  The  whole  community  is  well  on 
its  way  toward  being  a  ghost  town  with 
its  productive  resources  lost  forever. 

These  communities  are  also  rich  In 
human  resources.  They  contain  the 
merchanLs.  doctors,  lawyers,  and  skilled 
workers  so  necessary  for  a  healthy  grow- 
ing community,  but  these  resources  aic 
not  being  used.  The  merchant  Is  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  business,  the  doctors 
and  lawyers  are  finding  it  harder  and 
harder  to  collect  their  fees,  and  many 
of  the  skilled  workers  are  out  on  the 
streets  begging  for  a  job,  and  In  times 
like  this  any  Job  would  be  acceptable. 

These  communities  are  also  rich  in 
tradition.  In  these  areas  generations  of 
Americsms  have  been  born,  developed 
roots,  and  have  died.  In  these  areas  we 
find  valued  friendships  and  family  ties 
nurtured  througii  the  years,  the  church 
where  the  family  has  worshipped  for 
over  a  century  and  the  family  doctor 
who  has  k)een  such  an  aid  and  comfort 
in  times  of  trouble.  We  simply  cannot 
tell  these  p>eoplo  to  forget  their  families 
and  friends  and  to  take  up  their  stakes 
and  move  on. 

America  cannot  deliberately  afford  to 
destroy  the  productive  power  found  in 
these  unfortunate  areas.  These  re- 
sources are  needed  to  further  economic 
growth.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  chase  fam- 
ilies from  town  to  town  in  search  of  a 
job  The  .settled  homelife  surrounded 
by  friends  and  relatives  Is  an  accepted 
and  vital  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  by 
creating  new  jobs  strikes  at  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  this  distress.  This  act 
is  an  American  answer  to  a  modem  mid- 
20th  century  problem  that  miLst  be  con- 
structively resolved. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  F^noI. 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr  Chairman,  1  full  year 
has  passed  since  my  committee,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  fa- 
vorably reported  out  a  revision  of  S.  722. 
This  Important  piece  of  legislation, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment m  this  Nation's  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  now  comes  to  us  for  con- 
sideration. Recent  publicity,  particu- 
larly arising  out  of  the  May  presidential 
preference  primary  in  West  Virglma, 
where  this  depressed  area  legislation  is 
a  vital  issue,  has  apparently  reawakened 
both  public  and  congressional  interest  in 
the  continuing  plight  of  Americas 
chronic  labor  surplus  communities 

I  share  the  earnest  hope  of  many  in 
the  Congress  that  1960  will  see  the  final 
enactment  into  law  of  this  program  out- 
lined in  S.  722  I  fully  support  the 
principle  of  Federal  assistance  to  elim- 
inate the  existence  of  areas  of  business 
depression  in  the  middle  of  general  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  growth  and  I  feel 
Federal  action  Ls  long  overdue  Pro- 
posals for  area  redevelopment  legislation 
have  been  before  the  Congre.s.s  for  over 
a  decade  A  further  postponement  in 
accepting  Federal  responsibilities,  under 
the  mandate  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  can  only  intensify  the  serious  pre- 
dicament of  the  depre.s.sed  communities 
and  complicate  the  finding  of  an  ulti- 
mate solution  to  their  problems.  To 
quote  the  minority  views  on  the  report 
of  the  Senate  .Special  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Pioblems: 

We  cannot  be  healthy  as  a  Nation  with 
flagging  pockets  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment as  unpleasant  reminders  of 
our  lack  of  action  and  Inability  to  aet  our 
economic  house  In  order 

In  our  focus  on  such  major  labor  sur- 
plus areas  as  those  in  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  I 
think  we  tend  to  overlook  the  national 
scope  of  the  depressed  area  problem. 
The  March  1960  Area  Labor  Market 
Trends  report,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  designates  some  33  major 
labor  markets  and  109  smaller  areas  in 
29  States  as  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  About  20  major  labor  markets 
and  50  smaller  ones  have  had  high  rates 
of  unemployment  during  most  or  all  of 
the  past  8  years.  The  persistence  of  low 
income  and  chronic  imemployment  in 
excess  of  6  percent  of  the  available  labor 
force  in  these  areas  has  been  a  drag 
upon  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  de- 
clining level  of  economic  activity  in  one 
area  can  snowball  and  soon  spread  to 
.surrounding  communities  If  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  labor  force  is  out 
of  work,  the  area's  purchasing  power 
and  demand  for  goods  and  service  notice- 
ably declines.  This  in  turn  may  affect 
the  business  confidence  in  a  whole 
region. 

We  hear  much  discus.sion  these  days 
about  the  importance  of  economic 
Growth  to  our  national  survival.  These 
distressed  economic  conditions  involve 
not  only  a  sizable  loss  of  human  capa- 
bilities but  also  result  In  the  vmder- 
utillzation  of  our  physical  resources. 
There  are  vast  investments  in  entre- 
preneurial skills  and  experience,  in  pub- 


lic and  social  capital,  and  In  private  com- 
mercial, personal  and  Industrial  capital 
going  to  waste  In  these  areas.  If  we  are 
sincere  In  our  goal  of  promoting  maxi- 
mum economic  growth,  we  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  eliminate  this  tragic 
waste  of  our  valuable  resources,  "Hie 
need  to  make  full  use  of  all  our  resources 
becomes  more  lu^ent  as  a  consequence 
of  the  economic  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  commumtles  which  have  long 
been  prey  to  chronic  unemployment  and 
are  victims  of  a  longrun  transition  in 
our  economic  behavior  do  not  have  the 
facilities  nor  the  capital  to  resolve  their 
diflBculties  alone.  It  takes  years  to  bring 
about  a  recovery,  because  frequently  such 
a  recovery  involves  a  whole  realinement 
of  the  areas  economic  base.  Communi- 
ties which  have  never  enjoyed  the  advan- 
ta4ies  of  industrial  diversification  must 
try  to  entice  new  industries  to  relocate 
in  their  area.  Many  local  development 
agencies  have  been  organized  to  tackle 
this  problem,  using  fimds  raised  by  indi- 
vidual contributions  or  by  borrowing 
money.  But  exjjerience  shows  that  these 
local  efforts  are  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  complex  ramifications  involved  in  the 
economic  revival  of  their  area.  Only  a 
small  group  of  distressed  lakwr  markets 
have  lifted  themselves  to  a  better  status. 
More  often  they  experience  a  period  of 
temporary  revival  and  then  become  de- 
pressed once  again  under  the  impact  of 
a  national  business  reces.sion. 

This  bill  has  been  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  discourage  private 
initiative  and  free  enterprise.  Those  who 
use  such  an  argument  are  clearly  not 
familiar  with  the  bill's  provisions.  For, 
S.  722  places  the  responsibility  for  in- 
itiating and  formulating  redevelopment 
plan-s  on  the  local  groups.  The  Federal 
Government's  function  will  be  furnish- 
ing technical  and  financial  assistance 
where  local  resources  are  inadequate  to 
handle  the  job  This  is  an  example  of 
the  Government  fostering  private  enter- 
prise where  it  has  l)een  smothered  by  an 
economic  depression,  rather  than  social- 
ism as  charged. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  national 
economic  policy  that  we  have  allowed 
these  underdeveloped  areas  within  our 
own  economy  to  exist  so  long.  We  spend 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  for  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  regions  abroad. 
Yet.  we  are  exceedingly  reluctant  to  allo- 
cate $251  million,  $200  million  of  which 
IS  to  be  in  the  form  of  loans  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  with  interest,  to  help  our 
less  fortunate  citizens  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  deprived  of  gainful 
employment  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  The  cost  of  rehabilitating  these 
depressed  areas  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  decreased  expenditures  needed 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  re- 
lief payments  and  by  increased  tax  rev- 
enues derived  from  expanded  economic 
activity. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  and 
tmderemployment  will  grow  m  scope  in 
the  next  10  years  unless  decisive  action  is 
taken.  Technological  changes  ani  a 
gradual  transition  in  consumer  demands 
will  necessarily  cause  further  industrial 
and  manpower  dislocation.  So  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  ignores  its  re- 


sponsibilities to  our  economically  de- 
pressed commvmities,  It  will  be  neglect- 
ing Its  commitment  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  "to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power." 

I  beUeve  it  Is  Imperative  that  this 
House  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
enactment  of  an  effective  area  redevelop- 
ment program  to  combat  one  of  our  most 
serious  domestic  problems,  chronic  vm- 
employment.  This  bill  is  needed  If 
America  is  to  achieve  her  goal  of  the  full 
utilization  of  her  economic  potential. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  FentonI. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Members  of  the  House  well  know,  my 
district  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania  is  one  that  has  been  beset 
with  problems  of  imemployment  for  a 
long  time.  In  addition  to  the  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre  area — my  area — Potts- 
ville.  Shamokin,  Mount  Carmel,  Shenan- 
doah, Mahanoy  City.  Tamaqua.  Miners- 
ville.  Girardville,  and  other  towns  are 
in  great  need. 

Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  centm^y,  the 
number  of  jobs  in  the  anthracite  mines 
has  been  lessening,  and  the  communities 
m  my  district  have  fought  a  valiant 
battle  in  trying  to  establish  new  mdus- 
tries  to  provide  jobs  for  displaced  min- 
ers and  their  families.  This  battle  has 
been  a  monument  to  the  principle  of 
community  self-help. 

Even  now  p>eople  in  my  district  do  not 
seek  charity  or  handouts.  We  are 
happy  to  continue  to  shoulder  the  main 
responsibility  for  providing  new  foot- 
ings, a  new  bsise  for  our  economy. 

We  now  have  before  us  S.  722  as  re- 
poi-ted  out  by  the  Banking  and  Cunency 
Committee. 

Now  the  administration,  too,  has  a  bill 
on  this  matter  of  area  assistance,  H.R 
4278.  I  mtroduced  the  same  bill,  4264, 
on  February  9.  1959. 

I  wish  to  say  that  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress is  more  keenly  mterested  m  help- 
ing our  domestic  distressed  areas  than 
am  I 

Therefore,  we  ask  that  you  pass  a  bill 
that  can  be  signed  mto  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  messages,  and  m 
economic  reports,  announced  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  a  responsibility  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  areas  of 
substantial  and  r>ersistent  labor  surplus 
in  their  efforts  to  solve  their  problems. 
This  is  clear,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  enjoyed  a  period 
of  general  prosperity  since  1952. 

Just  yesterday.  May  3.  1960.  he  re- 
stated his  good  intentions. 

Many  people  have  spoken  at  length 
in  behalf  of  legislation  of  this  kind  at 
this  and  previous  sessions  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Hon- 
orable Frederick  H.  Mueller,  has  ex- 
plained in  great  detail  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

The  SecretaiT  of  Labor,  the  Honorable 
James  Mitchell,  likewise,  is  in  favor  of 
legislation. 

Representatives  of  labor  also  testified 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee mcluding  the  Honorable  ThcMnsis 
Kennedy,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
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Workers  of  America,  on  April  18,  1956. 
Mr.  Kennedy  resides  in  Luzerne  County, 
adjacent  to  Schuylkill  and  Northumber- 
land Counties  of  my  district,  in  the  an- 
thracite region  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  the  area  of  the  major  reserves  of 
hard  coal. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our 
economic  condition  and  the  time  and 
efforts  given  by  the  people  of  my  area  in 
trying  to  help  themselves. 

We  have  witnessed  the  population  of 
my  district  shrink  over  40,000  from  1940 
to  1950.  Just  what  the  current  census 
viill  show  I  do  not  know — except  that  it 
will  shrink  several  thousand  more. 

We  have  seen  our  major  and  basic 
anthracite  industry  have  its  annual  ton- 
nage reduced  from  almost  100  million 
tons  in  1919,  in  World  War  I.  to  around 
25  to  30  million  tons  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  also  seen  the  number  of  mine 
workers  diminish  from  a  peak  of  179.- 
679  in  1917  to  less  than  30.000  today. 

Now  the  causes  of  all  these  decreases 
are  well  known  to  those  of  us  from  the 
hard  coal  fields.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  itself  knows  full  well  the 
condition  in  which  our  area  finds  Itself, 
because,  over  the  years,  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  various 
administrations  the  economic  plight  of 
the  anthracite  industry  and  the  people 
dependent  upon  it  for  a  Livelihood. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  record 
will  disclose  that,  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  having  a  number  of  my  proposals 
enacted  into  law  to  assist  the  aoithracite 
industry  and  our  people.  For  example, 
first.  Public  Law  812,  77th  Congress, 
which  established  the  anthracite  ex- 
periment station;  second.  Public  Law 
738,  83d  Congress,  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  fight  mine  fires  and 
which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  asking 
for  special  fxmds  each  year;  the  appro- 
priations for  this  tjTJe  of  work  over  the 
past  several  years  has  saved  over  250 
million  tons  of  coal  from  destruction  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  1  cent  a  ton;  third. 
Public  Law  162,  84th  Congress,  which 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
appropriate  $8,500,000  to  match  a  simi- 
lar amoimt  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  dewater  mines  for  health  and 
safety  purposes,  and  to  conserve  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  natural  resources — 
Pennsylvania's  anthracite  mines. 

While  we  have  been  trying  to  stay  the 
continued  onslaught  of  unemployment 
by  helping  to  stabilize  our  anthracite 
mining  industry,  our  people  and  our 
communities  have  been  doing  a  splendid 
job  in  organizing  in  various  ways,  and 
indeed  have  succeeded  in  securing  new 
plants  in  some  communities  and  also  ex- 
panding plants  already  there. 

Our  people  want  to  work,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
them  travel  over  100  miles  each  day  in 
commuting  b«u:k  and  forth  to  work. 
Others  are  compelled  to  leave  their  fami- 
lies for  the  week  and  return  home  on 
the  weekends. 

Our  people  cannot  understand  why  a 
helping  hand  has  not  been  extended 
them  long  ago  as  has  been  done  by  our 
Government  to  other  segments  of  our 
econ<»ny.    Neither  can  they  understand 


why  th«  Government  itself  permits  the 
terrific  Inflxix  of  residual  oil  on  the  east- 
em  sealx)ard,  which  displaces  many  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  each  year.  I  under- 
stand that  some  40  or  45  million  tons 
of  coal  Is  being  displaced  annually. 

We  have  recommended  that  this  ex- 
cessive Importation  of  residual  or  waste 
oil  be  ciu^iled  or  be  placed  on  a  proper 
quota  basis,  and  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  this.  If  this  was  done  it 
would  help  in  keeping  down  our  unem- 
ploymeot. 

In  addition  to  the  infiux  of  foreign 
waste  oil.  we  have  been  hurt  by  the 
"big  and  little  inch"  pipelines  built  by 
the  Government.  We  had  no  complaint 
to  make  when  these  pipelines  were  built 
because  of  their  necessity  to  aid  in  win- 
ning the  war.  We  did  not  intend  to  have 
them  latter  used  by  private  enterprise  in 
competition  and  injury  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

We  objected  strenuously  to  their  being 
sold  to  the  oil  and  gas  industries  after 
the  war  because  we  knew  it  would  hurt 
our  antliracite  markets.  It  did  hurt  us 
very  severely,  and  the  Government  did 
assist  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  selling 
the  pijjeUnes. 

I  cite  these  several  instances  about  the 
plight  of  our  basic  industry,  because  our 
pleas  fall  on  deaf  ears  for  many,  many 
years. 

We  h>ve.  in  various  communities  in  my 
district,  attempted  to  help  ourselves  and 
have  succeeded  in  securing  new  plants, 
but  we  have  reached  the  limit  and  we 
now  look  forward  to  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  for  assistance  in  the 
form  of  loans. 

The  President  is  concerned  about 
areas  of  chronic  unemplojonent  and  is 
attempting  to  do  something  about  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  unemplojTnent 
figures  for  my  district  in  Pennsylvania 
is  about  20,000.  In  Schuylkill  County 
we  have  14,600  unemployed,  and  in 
Northumberland  County  around  5,000  to 
6,000.  In  Schuylkill  County  alone  this 
means  that  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed Is  18.7  percent.  It  wzis  20  6  per- 
cent 2  years  ago. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  for 
distressed  areas  by  members  of  both  po- 
litical parties  in  the  84th.  85th,  and  86th 
Congresses. 

I  truct  we  will  pass  and  bring  forth 
a  bill  that  can  be  accepted  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

The  anthracite  coal  producing  area  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  chronically  distressed 
area  aad  the  people  of  my  district  will 
be  especially  grateful  for  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virglni*  [Mr.  Staggers  1. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  3TAGOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  proponents  of 
S.  722,  and  all  similar  efforts  to  array 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
hind an  orderly  movement  to  rehabili- 
tate areas  of  long-term  chronic  unem- 
ployment. 


The  evidence  in  support  of  thi.s  under- 
taking is  all  in  the  record.  We  have 
all  heard  on  numerous  occasions  about 
the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
drastic  effect  of  long-term  unemployment 
on  the  families  residing  in  depressed 
areas.  I  see  no  reason  to  dwell  further 
on  a  theme  that  is  by  now  familiar  to  us 
all 

Indeed,  during  recent  weeks  we  have 
seen  area  redevelopment  develop  into  a 
full-fledged  political  issue  through  the 
medium  of  discussions  and  addresses  by 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Humphrey.  a.s 
they  conduct  their  campaigns  in  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Their  state- 
ments have  been  reported  extensively  by 
the  daily  press,  the  large  periodicals, 
and  radio  and  television  commentators 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  our  people  as  a 
whole  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  problem,  and  the  threat  it  repre- 
sents. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  area  re- 
development IS  not  properly  a  partisan 
political  issue.  It  has  become  one,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  because  the  admm- 
istration  has  placed  a  price  tag  on  Amer- 
ican suffering,  and  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  act.  I  believe  we  must  step  up 
to  the  problem  today,  take  afiBrmative 
action,  and  remove  the  subject,  if  pos- 
sible, from  further  political  treatment. 

To  my  mind,  the  failure  of  this  House 
to  act  has  never  been  a  reflection  on  the 
humaneness  of  its  membership.  Back  in 
my  own  district,  parts  of  which  suffer 
heavily  from  chronic  unemployment,  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  why  the 
Congress  refuses  to  advance  assi.«;tance. 
My  answer  has  been  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  had  the  good  fortune 
not  to  have  the  problem  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  they  have  just  not  had  oc- 
casion to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
situation. 

I  predict,  however,  that  hardly  a 
Member  of  this  House  will  escape  the 
firsthand  evidence  of  the  problem  in  his 
home  community  during  the  next  20 
years,  unless  we  begin  counteraction 
now.  Long-term  chronic  unemployment 
is  the  byproduct  of  an  irresistible  force, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  oppose  that 
force  with  governmental  paralysis  as  our 
chief  tool.  No  man  alive  today  can  pre- 
dict what  Inroads  the  new  technology* 
wiU  make  next  on  our  established  pro- 
duction structure,  and  what  economic 
and  social  changes  will  be  required. 

It  seems  logical,  then,  to  consider  area 
redevelopment  as  we  would  consider  any 
other  necessary  entry  into  new  and  un- 
charted paths  of  governmental  action. 
It  is  in  the  same  category  as  our  first 
authorization  for  work  in  the  atomic 
energy  field,  or  more  recently  in  astro- 
nautics. Here  we  deal,  not  with  science 
alone,  but  with  the  lives  and  hopes  of 
human  beings,  and  we  set  a  precedent 
which  will  be  watched  clo.sely  by  mil- 
lions of  thoughtful  workingmen  and 
women  who  can  see  the  beginnings  of 
automation  all  around  their  own  sources 
of  livelihood. 

There  has  been  some  tendency  to  con- 
sider area  redevelopment  as  a  device  to 
subsidize  certain  areas  at  the  expense  of 
others,  so  they  may  lure  away  the  es- 
tablished job  opportunities  from  pros- 
perous areas.    I  have  no  patience  with 
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such  thmkuig,  because  it  aiisumes  that 
we  have  a  static  economy  with  only  a 
known  total  number  of  job;  to  serve  the 
whole  Nation.  In  the  face  of  our  grow- 
ing population,  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing, increasing  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  and  established  change  in  the 
character  of  our  work  force  during  the 
past  15  years  Uiis  position  is  untenable 
for  any  thinking  citizen. 

Our  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
munity is  in  a  period  of  evolution,  in 
response  to  the  amazing  new  tools,  meth- 
ods and  techniques  tliat  are  revitalizing 
our  productive  capacity.  This  means 
only  tliat  we  are  showing  the  world 
once  again  that  the  American  way  of 
life  has  unlimited  vitality  and  ability 
to  change.  The  evolutionary  trend  must 
be  encouraged,  not  hampered  by  uneco- 
nomic restrictions. 

Where  a  major  technological  break- 
through displaces  workers  in  quantity, 
however,  and  cripples  an  area,  there 
we  must  have  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion. To  do  otherwise  is  to  discourage 
national  economic  expansion  by  arous- 
ing  fears  of  tomorrow's  progress 

The  real  meaning  o^  area  redevelop- 
ment, then.  Is  that  v.e  are  resolved  to 
offer  support  to  those  who  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  need  for  national  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  Viewed  in 
that  context,  such  legislation  deserves 
your  support  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  future  of  our  country,  and  in  our 
national  capacity  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  the  world  against 
all  opposition. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  some  facts  that 
make  the  bill  under  consideration  im- 
portant to  the  State  which  I  represent 
Some  of  these  facts  are  well  known  and 
more  or  less  self-evident. 

First  There  were  in  We.st  Virginia 
58,451  fewer  men  working  daily  in  1958 
than  in  1950,  the  latest  dates  for  which 
figures  are  obtainable.  Most  of  the  un- 
employment Ls  In  the  coal  industry,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  unemployed  have 
been  displaced  by  mechanization  of  the 
coal  Industry.  Relatively  speaking,  they 
belong  to  the  class  of  unskilled  labor 
They  would  be  available  for  other  un- 
skilled occupations.  The  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  surplus  commodity  dis- 
tributions in  1958  was  278,223.  This  is 
a  charge  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  Much  of  the  charge  would 
be  removed  by  finding  employment  for 
the  unemployed. 

Second.  West  Virginia  is  a  peculiar 
combination  of  large-scale  industrial 
operations  and  small-scale  business  en- 
terprises. Depression  in  the  large-scale 
operations  throws  men  out  of  work. 
Small-scale  operations  are  needed  to  take 
up  the  slack.  West  Virginia  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  many  small-scale  oper- 
ations They  exist  in  the  forest  re- 
sources, in  small  farm,  poultry,  dairy, 
and  fruit  growing  p>ossibilities.  and  in 
the  sand.  clay,  and  stone  developments 
These  small-scale  operations  would  be 
the  ones  favored  by  the  redevelopment 
bill.  There  is  insufBcient  local  money 
to  survey  the  possibilities  and  plan  de- 
velopment. Federal  aid  would  be  the 
key  to  this  initial  stage  of  the  process. 
Further,  local  technical  know-how  may 


be  insufficient  to  foresee  the  possibil- 
ities. Here  again.  Federal  aid  would  pro- 
vide that  vital  initial  push  toward  de- 
velopment. Once  started,  local  enter- 
prises would  have  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess because  the  products  they  would 
put  out  are  not  in  highly  competitive 
industries,  but  for  the  most  part  are 
products  for  which  there  is  an  active 
demand. 

Third.  As  one  important  instance  of 
industries  that  would  absorb  surplus 
labor,  that  would  produce  materials  not 
already  in  oversupply  from  other  areas, 
and  for  which  there  are  abundant  re- 
sources within  the  State,  take  the  for- 
est industries.  A  recent  survey  shows 
an  inventory  of  5.504  million  board  feet 
of  saw  timber  in  the  State.  11,734  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  pole  timber,  and  2,801 
million  board  feet  of  other  timber.  Saw 
timber  is  being  cut  at  the  rate  of  120 
million  board  feet  per  year,  but  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  270  miUion  board  feet. 
Pole  timber  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
650,000  cords  per  year.  Much  of  the 
saw  timber  is  shipped  out  of  the  State 
to  factories  where  the  finest  furniture 
is  made.  Other  uses  for  the  timber  are: 
pulp  and  paper  products,  lumber,  dimen- 
sion stock,  flooring,  charcoal,  railroad 
ties,  flberboards.  soil  conditioners,  roof- 
ing felt,  synthetic  fibers,  and  so  forth 
For  the  successful  operation  of  indus- 
tries using  timber,  there  are  within  the 
State  abundant  water  supplies,  fuel, 
labor,  and  railroad  transportation  facil- 
ities The  demand  in  the  Nation  for 
most  of  these  products  far  exceeds  the 
domestic  supply,  particularly  for  pulp- 
wood,  paper  products,  plywood,  and 
fit>er  products.  Forests  cover  some  10 
million  acres  of  West  Virginia,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State. 
Approximately  1  million  acres  is  owned 
by  Federal  and  State  Governments,  the 
remainder  being  owned  privately.  About 
one-third  of  the  privately  owned  acre- 
ape  is  in  small  farm  wood  lots  of  about 
30  acres  each.  This  leaves  some  6  mil- 
lion acres  covered  by  forests  and  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  or  industries,  and 
in  excellent  position  for  further  devel- 
opment. A  recent  estimate  indicates 
that  about  14.000  persons  are  employed 
in  forest  and  wood-using  industries  in 
the  State.  If  the  timber  could  be  har- 
vested as  fast  as  It  is  growing,  double 
this  number  could  be  employed.  And  if 
the  wood  were  processed  within  the 
State,  the  demand  for  more  labor  would 
far  exceed  this  amount. 

Aid  in  developing  this  one  class  of  in- 
dustries alone  would  justify  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill.  None  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the 
bill,  namely,  that  local  initiative  and 
money  are  already  adequate  to  do  the 
job.  that  mdustries  set  up  under  the  bill 
would  only  face  competition  and  failure 
from  similar  industries  located  in  more 
advantageous  situations,  and  so  forth. 
apply  in  this  case.  Since  timber  re- 
sources exist  almost  everywhere  in  the 
State,  industries  would  help  to  reduce 
unemployment  in  all  critical  areas. 

F\)urth.  Much  the  same  case  can  be 
made  for  other  resources  of  the  State, 
especially  for  the  clay,  sand,  and  rock 
resources.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  show  a  decline  in  the 


production  of  eggs,  fruits,  particularly 
apples,  and  wool  within  the  State. 
None  of  these  is  in  oversupply  In  the 
Nation.  Revitaliaatitm  of  these  indus- 
tries would  meet  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

What  we  are  looking  for  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  not  the  opening 
of  vast  industrial  enterprises  requiring 
capitalizations  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
employing  men  by  the  thousands.  Such 
enterprises  are  most  economical  in  cer- 
tain areas,  such  as  the  steel  industry,  the 
coal  mining  industry,  the  automobile 
manufacturing  industry,  for  instance. 
Such  enterprises,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vide great  dislocations  in  the  economy 
when  even  a  minor  depression  arises. 
Thousands  of  employees  are  thrown  out 
of  work  by  a  comparatively  minor  re- 
cession. What  we  hope  to  accomplish 
by  the  bill  is  the  establishment  of  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  enterprises 
operating  on  a  small  scale,  with  small 
capital  investments  and  with  small 
working  forces.  Many  of  such  enter- 
prises are  more  economical  of  operation 
on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  large  scale. 
A  period  of  slack  business  in  one  of  them 
falls  with  much  weaker  force  on  the 
whole  economy.  What  is  needed  is  a 
balance  between  small  and  large  indus- 
try. The  areas  of  major  economic  dis- 
tress m  this  country  are  areas  charac- 
terized by  huge  monolithic  industrial 
development.  In  West  Virginia  it  is  coal 
The  coal  industry  has  not  been  balanced 
by  suitable  development  of  other  re- 
sources. There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  industrial  development  when  a  mono- 
lithic enterprise,  such  as  coal,  looked 
«4th  disfavor  on  the  establishment  of 
balancmg  industries.  Their  selfish  ob- 
jective was  to  preserve  a  huge  supply  of 
labor  totally  dependent  on  the  major  in- 
dustry. They  did  not  want  to  face  com- 
petition with  other  industries  for  the 
labor  supply.  That  period  is  now  past. 
The  coal  industry,  in  particular,  is  in- 
terested in  finding  other  work  for  their 
employees  displaced  by  mechanization. 
Tliey  feel  some  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  this  group.  In  some  ways, 
its  existence  is  a  cost  to  the  industry. 
They  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  both 
the  cost  and  the  responsibility.  Con- 
sequently, big  business  in  general  has  no 
reason  to  hold  its  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  small  industries  operating  within 
their  territories. 

The  actual  opening  up  of  an  industry 
utilizing  natural  resources  requires  con- 
siderable initial  exploration.  It  is  not 
suflBcient  to  determine  that  a  supply  of 
some  resource  acturUy  exists  in  the  area 
proposed  for  development.  Other  fac- 
tors enter  into  the  process  of  exploiting 
the  resource  Abundant  water  supplies 
are  required  for  almost  every  industrial 
operation.  Supplies  of  other  materials 
necessary  in  processing  the  resource 
must  be  at  hand.  A  cheap  source  of 
power  is  required.  Finally,  there  must 
be  convenient  transportation  systems  to 
carry  the  final  products  to  market.  Col- 
lecting and  analyzing  all  the  information 
needed  to  do  these  things  is  no  job  for 
an  amateur.  Technical  knowledge  is 
necessary.  The  reason  for  the  slow 
growth  of  some  industries  in  areas  that 
seem  most  suited  to  them  is  the  lack  of 
such   technical   knowledge   locally.     In 
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(HXler  to  employ  the  knowledge  profes- 
alcxially,  ylgorous  local  initiative  and 
drive  would  be  required.  In  a  small 
community  no  individual  has  the  time  to 
organize  and  direct  the  concerted  actlCHi 
that  is  needed.  This  bill  would  supply 
the  local  lack.  It  is  imperative  that 
Federal  resources  and  power  be  em- 
ployed to  provide  a  sufBcient  diversifica- 
tion of  ecOTicanic  activity  in  every  area  of 
the  Nation.  Otherwise,  vast  areas  must 
fall  back  on  subsistence  methods  of 
eking  out  an  existence,  or  submit  to 
the  alternate  booms  and  bust  of  mono- 
lithic industrial  development.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  states  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
f. arming  the  Union  is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  The  continued  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  on  the 
continued  general  prosperity  of  every 
section.  Only  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  capable  of  providing 
the  economic  diversification  and  balance 
which  is  essential  to  stability. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia  I  Mrs.  Kze] 
may  extend  her  remark.s  at  this  fXJint 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New 
York  Times,  in  its  issue  of  Monday,  May 
2,  ran  a  special  article  on  West  Virginia, 
in  which  it  described  the  State  as  a 
"contrast  of  a  rising  economy  and 
depression." 

There  was  one  statement  in  the  arti- 
cle which  deserves  repeating,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  has  under 
consideration  legislation  calling  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  distressed 
areas.  This  statement  by  the  New  York 
Times  reporter  declared: 

West  Virginia  •  •  •  possesses  ample  human 
resources  to  conquer  her  problems  if  these 
resources   can   be   mobilised 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  agree  more 
wholeheartedly  with  this  statement  of 
an  experienced  reporter. 

West  Virginia  does  have  the  human 
resources.  What  is  urgently  needed  is  a 
program  to  put  these  resources  to  work. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  area  rede- 
velopment legislation  will  provide  the 
vehicle  for  marshaling  human  resources 
for  a  massive  attack  upon  our  State's 
economic  ills. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  need,  I  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  can  oppose  area 
redevelopment  legislation.  We  need  to 
remove  these  pockets  of  economic  de- 
pression from  the  Nations  landscape. 
We  need  to  provide  people  with  an 
opportunity  to  work. 

We  are  now  permitting  a  tragic  waste 
of  human  resources.  We  must  use  these 
resources.     We  must  put  them  to  work. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  before  this  House 
adjourns  it  will  pass  area  redevelopment 
legislation  so  West  Virginias  ample 
human  resources  can  be  mobilized. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  V.an  ZandtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  1955  when  I  introduced  one  of  the 


first  are*  redevelopment  bills  I  have 
stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  many 
times  and  discussed  the  need  of  area  re- 
development legislation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  among  a  group  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Cctfigress  who  are  recog- 
nized as  pioneers  in  this  particular  field. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  area 
redevelopment  legislation  in  Congress. 

My  congressional  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania comprises  the  counties  of  Blair. 
Centre,  and  Clearfield  and  hsis  been 
plagued  with  chronic  unemployment  for 
years  duft  to  depressed  conditions  in  the 
coal  and  railroad  industries.  At  times 
as  much  as  18  percent  of  our  total  labor 
force  has  been  unemployed. 

Therefore  the  residents  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
know  the  meaning  of  "ghost  towns"  and 
the  misery  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
unemployment  as  we  watch  good  Ameri- 
can families  being  forced  to  exist  on 
public  aasistance  and  surplus  commod- 
ities. 

Speaking  of  surplus  commodities,  as 
of  March  1960  in  my  three-county  area 
there  ara  32,463  persons  eligible  for  sur- 
plus food  or  9  2  percent  of  the  overall 
population. 

In  fact,  in  Clearfield  County,  Pa  .  13.6 
percent  of  the  population  are  recipients 
of  surplus  commodities  and  dependent 
upon"  them  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  two  labor  forces  in  my  congressional 
district,  here  is  the  picture. 

As  of  March  1.  1960  in  the  Altoona 
area,  out  of  a  labor  force  of  53,600  there 
were  4.700  unemployed  or  an  average  of 
8.8  percent  of  the  labor  force;  while  in 
the  DuBais-Clearfleld  area,  out  of  a  labor 
force  of  35.400  there  were  4.700  unem- 
ployed or  an  average  of  13.3  percent  of 
the  labor  force 

Therefbre,  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation in  my  congressional  district  is  sim- 
ply this.  Out  of  a  labor  force  of  nearly 
90.000  there  are  approximately  10. 000 
unemployed  or  11  percent  of  the  labor 
force.       I 

As  I  hiive  said  before,  imemployment 
in  my  congressional  district  has  been  as 
high  as  18  percent  of  the  labor  force 
One  point  I  want  to  emphsisize  is  that 
unemployment  conditions  are  chronic 
and  not  tjemjxjrary  or  seasonal.  Nor  can 
we  see  any  improvement  in  the  coal  and 
railroad  Industries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  employment  in 
these  industries  is  still  on  the  downward 
trend  and  nobody  dares  to  predict  when 
unemployment  will  stop  mounting. 

For  an  illustration,  my  hometown  of 
Altoona.  Pa.,  is  principally  a  railroad 
town  because  it  is  the  site  of  the  largest 
railroad  Bhops  in  the  world,  operated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  Early  in 
1951  these  shops  employed  14,361:  while 
in  August  1958  employment  dropped  to 
2,500 

According  to  information  at  hand, 
employment  as  of  May  1  was  6.800. 
This  means  that  in  the  city  of  Altoona 
alone,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  nearly 
8,000  jobe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  in  Al- 
toona is  duplicated  in  the  city  of  DuBois 
where  hundreds  have  been  furloughed 
by  the  B|altimo:"e  &  Ohio  Railroad.     In- 


stead of  having  around  1.200  employees, 
as  of  May  1  there  were  531  employed 
which  means  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  B.  &  O  labor  force  is  jobless. 

I  have  been  pinpointing  unemploy- 
ment in  the  railroad  industry  in  an 
effort  to  show  the  pennanent  los.s  of 
jobs.  Similar  facts  reveal  that  the  same 
condition  exists  in  the  coal,  brick,  and 
related  indu.stries  in  my  congressional 
di.strict. 

For  example,  in  1950  in  my  3-county 
area  there  were  employed  5.873  coal 
miners  whereas  on  April  1.  1960,  that 
number  dwindled  to  2.633  or  a  loss  of 
3,240  jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since 
January  1,  1950,  coal  miners'  jobs  in  the 
19  bituminous  coal-producing  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  have  dwindled  to  23,- 
383  jobs  or  50  percent  of  the  1950  em- 
ployment 

Of  course,  when  you  have  heavy  un- 
emplojTnent  in  the  railroad  and  coal  in- 
dustries, related  industries  feel  the  effect 
of  it.  Therefore,  included  among  the 
unemployed  are  those  from  related  in- 
dustries in  my  congressional  district 

One  often  hears  the  question:  "Why 
is  it  that  these  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment caruiot  help  themselves?" 

Speaking  for  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, 24  area  redevelopment  groups  in  24 
communities  affected  by  chronic  unem- 
ployment are  working  at  the  commiuUty 
level  to  solve  their  problem  of  chronic 
unemployment. 

Some  of  these  communities  have  en- 
joyed a  measure  of  success  while  others 
have  found  it  impossible  to  make  any 
headway  because  they  lack  the  necessary 
tools  that  area  redevelopment  demands 

On  the  other  hand,  since  1946  in  my 
hometown  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  as  a  result  of 
an  active  industrial  redevelopment  group 
that  raised  nearly  a  million  dollars 
mostly  through  voluntary  payroll  de- 
ductions. 11  new  industries  have  been 
brought  into  the  Altoona  area  solely 
through  community.  State  and  Federal 
effort. 

These  new  industries  have  provided 
3.600  new  jobs  and  a  $12  million  in- 
creased annual  payroll. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  new  jobs  are 
for  men. 

This  highly  successful  effort  stems 
from  what  is  commonly  known  nation- 
ally as  "the  Altoona  plan" 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  attaining  this  re- 
markable record  the  Altoona  group  like 
other  groups  in  my  congressional  district 
has  borrowed  at  the  banks  to  the  legal 
limit. 

Therefore,  in  my  congre.ssional  district, 
these  24  area  redevelopment  groups  are 
in  need  of  Federal  assistance  such  as  is 
provided  for  in  the  area  redevelopment 
legislation  now  before  Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
all  area  redevelopment  groups  in  my 
congressional  district  when  I  say  that 
they  do  not  want  any  Federal  handout. 

What  they  need  primarily  is  additional 
borrowing  power  which  coupled  with 
other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  as  con- 
tained in  pending  legislation  will  enable 
them  to  assist  in  wiping  out  these  pockets 
of  unemployment  and  their  human  wast- 
age 
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In  achieving  t.iis  objective,  we  will  not 
only  rehabilitat','  our  economy  through 
diversification  o:'  Industry  but  we  will,  in 
effect,  be  barri:ig  a  repetition  of  this 
chronic  unempoyment  that  we  have 
been  faced  with  for  years. 

Mr.  Chairmar.  I  should  like  to  repeat 
a  question  constantly  asked  by  many  of 
my  constituent*:  "Why  is  It  that  Con- 
gress sends  billions  of  dollars  to  so- 
called  underpri /ileged  nations  yet  ig- 
nores the  phght  of  good  American  citi- 
zens who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  unemployed  " 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
Congress  too  long  has  ignored  the  142 
pockets  of  chronic  unemployment  m  the 
United  States  that  have  brought  suffer- 
ing and  despair  xi  nearly  833,000  unem- 
ployed persons  despite  national  prosper- 
ity 

It  is  in  these  pickets  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  to  '^he  unemployed  in  them 
that  the  Federei  Govenmient  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  through  an  adequate 
area  redevelopment  program 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hold  no  b:  lef  for  those 
who  quibble  and  employ  delaying  tactics 
over  the  cost  of  area  redevelopment  leg- 
islation. Since  ^ve  have  billions  to  pour 
into  foreign  aic.  we  certainly  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
Americas  unemt  loyed. 

The  fact  that  area  redevelopment  leg- 
islation IS  fully  justified  makes  it  t>er- 
tinenl  to  ask:  Why  solicit  a  repetition 
of  the  1958  veto  by  having  the  pending 
bill,  S.  722,  given  similar  treatment  since 
It  resembles  to  a  marked  degree  the 
vetoed  bill  of  the  85th  Congress? 

PYankly.  it  wUl  not  be  difficult  for  me 
to  support  area  redevelopment  legl.sla- 
tion  because  1  hnve  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  great  neec  for  it.  I  must  confess, 
however,  the  ptijsibility  of  another  veto 
is  a  cause  for  gret.t  concern. 

Mr  Chairman,  among  the  sponsors  of 
area  redevelopment  legislation  there  ex- 
ist two  conflicting  points  of  view. 

To  begin  with,  in  principle  the  admin- 
istration has  endorsed  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation.  In  addition,  the  two 
major  political  parties  also  endorsed  the 
principle  of  area  redevelopment  legLsla- 
tion  in  their  1956  platforms. 

Therefore,  the  question  that  Congress 
must  resolve  is  tlie  amount  and  the  ex- 
tent of  such  aid  in  providing  for  area 
redevelopment 

In  an  effort  to  reach  the  common  ob- 
jective. It  is  imp«'rative  that  reasonable 
people  should  be  willing  to  compromise 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  President  wil,  find  it  possible  to  ac- 
cept a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  administraticn  bUl,  H  R.  4264.  cost- 
ing $53  million,  and  S.  722.  costing  $251 
million. 

In  m.y  many  pleas  for  a  reasonable 
compromise,  I  wait  to  make  it  plain  that 
I  did  not  presum.'  to  speak  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  be 
practical  and  fac?  the  facts  concerning 
area  redevelopment  legislation.  In  the 
event  of  a  Presidential  veto  of  S.  722,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  willing 
to  predict  that  the  veto  will  be  over- 
ridden by  either  t  ranch  of  Congress, 


In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out 
that  when  the  Senate  passed  S.  722  last 
spring,  the  vote  was  49  to  46.  Thus,  the 
fear  of  being  unable  to  override  a  veto  is 
amply  justified  on  the  Senate  vote  alone 
since  it  requires  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
cast  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

In  reviewing  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  cm  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  back  in  1958  when  the 
vote  was  176  to  130  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
one  finds  little  change  in  the  complexion 
and  makeup  of  the  House,  with  the  re- 
siilt  that  there  are  not  enough  votes  in 
the  House  to  override  a  r>ossible  Presi- 
dential veto  of  S.  722. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  improve  the  chances 
of  enacting  depressed  area  legislation, 
early  in  this  Congress  I  Introduced  H  R. 
4878.  a  bill  which  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  administration's  bill. 
HR  4264.  and  the  Senate  bill.  S.  722. 
now  before  us. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  my  compromise 
bill,  H  R.  4878.  which  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $158  million  offers  the  same  type 
of  aid  contained  In  8.  722. 

The  real  difference  Is  that  instead  of 
making  every  depressed  area  eligible  for 
the  same  t>T3e  of  assLstance,  my  bill  pro- 
vides different  degrees  of  Federal  aid 
based  upon  the  level  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  the  need  in  such  areas 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  belief  that 
areas  which  have  suffered  greater  levels 
of  unemployment  should  be  entitled  to  a 
greater  degree  of  aid  than  those  com- 
mumties  whose  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment are  of  a  lesser  degree. 

In  other  words,  my  compromise  bill. 
H.R.  4878,  which  would  cost  $158  million, 
will  provide  area  redevelopment  assist- 
ance to  the  142  labor  surplus  areas  of  the 
Nation  with  their  nearly  833,000  chron- 
ically unemployed  persons 

Briefly  my  bill.  H  R  4878.  provides  for 
the  following  programs: 

In  the  field  of  loans,  $100  million  for 
industrial  areas  and  $25  million  for  pub- 
lic facilities. 

In  grants,  $25  milUon  for  public  facili- 
ties and  $3  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance 

And,  finally.  $5  milhon  for  retraining 
the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  brief,  these  are  the 
pro%1.sions  of  my  compromise  bill,  H.R. 
4878 

They  are  modest,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  provide  a  sound  program  of  area 
redevelopment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  people 
in  depressed  areas  are  the  cmes  that  are 
mostly  hit  by  any  rise  in  unemployment 
and  are  the  last  to  recover  from  the 
onslaught  of  recession. 

Therefore,  it  is  urged  that  we  enact 
the  program  contained  in  my  compro- 
mise bill.  H.R.  4878,  as  a  realistic  means 
of  providing  an  effective  program  to  aid 
the  chronically  depressed  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Since  the  cost  of  area  redevelopment 
legislation  has  proved  a  sttmibling  block 
m  the  F>ast  and  impeded  our  efforts,  let 
me  mention  again  that  the  cost  of  S. 
722  is  $251  million  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  administration  bill,  H.R,  42M, 
which  is  $53  milliOTi. 


By  way  of  contrast,  my  compromise 
bill,  HJl.  4878,  will  cost  $158  million  or 
just  about  midway  between  the  cost  of 
S.  722  and  the  administration  bill,  H.R. 
4264. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with 
area  redevelopment  legislation,  let  me 
state  that  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship. 

My  sole  desire  is  to  aid  the  people  in 
the  142  labor  surplus  areas  and  to  at- 
tain such  a  laudable  objective  the  spirit 
of  compromise  should  be  dominant  in 
our  minds. 

As  one  who  represents  two  chronically 
depressed  areas  in  Pennsylvania  with 
unemployment  at  times  as  high  as  18 
percent  of  our  labor  force  and  which 
has  plagued  us  for  years,  my  goal  is 
that  Congress  enact  v^ithout  delay  an 
effective  bill  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
the  President,  thereby  eliminating  the 
prosp)ects  of  another  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  residents  of  the 
142  labor  surplus  areas  of  the  NaticMi 
are  entitled  to  this  type  of  legislation 
and  it  is  my  smcere  hope  that  Congress 
will  compromise  any  differences  and 
enact  a  depressed  area  bill  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  purpose  of  con 
veying  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  sentiments  of  the  resi- 
dents of  my  congressional  district,  first 
let  me  state  that  a  recent  poll  of  public 
opinion  revealed  that  77.1  percent  of  the 
persons  polled  were  m  favor  of  area 
redevelopment  legislation. 

In  addition  I  wish  to  call  attention 
also  to  the  following  editorials  on  the 
subject  that  appeared  in  the  February 
2.  1960,  issue  of  the  Clearfield  iPa.j 
Progress  and  in  the  April  25.  1960.  issue 
of  the  Du  Bois  <Pa.)  Courier-Express: 
(From  the  Clearfield  (Pa  )  Progress  Feb.  2. 
19«01 
Aid  to  Depressed  Aeeas 

Residents  of  the  Clearfield-Moshaaiion 
Valley  area,  which  has  long  been  plagued  by 
chronic  unemployment,  are  naturally  intex- 
ested  in  the  v.irious  measures  proposed  at 
the  Federal  and  State  level  to  alleviate  the 
situation. 

In  the  la£t  session  of  the  Congress  the 
administration  prop>osed  distressed  area  bills. 
8o  did  Pennsylvania's  Senator  Jobeph  S 
Clark  and  this  congressional  district's  own 
Representative  J.ames  E  Van  Zauut.  Because 
of  varying  political  philosophies  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  measures  have  never  been 
able  to  get  together,  principally  because  of 
such  factors  as  dlflerences  on  the  amount  of 
aid  to  be  given  outright,  the  rates  of  interest 
to  be  paid  on  any  loans  to  communities  bor- 
rowing money,  and  the  period  over  which  the 
loan  could  be  repaid. 

Also,  there  has  been  strong  opposition  from 
southern  Congressmen  who  got  a  lot  of  In- 
dustries In  their  area  during  and  shortly 
after  World  War  II  and  nattirally  don't  want 
to  make  things  too  easy  for  us  up  North  In 
case  the  flight  of  Industry  might  be  reversed 
In  this  direction. 

■We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  Senator  Cocpeh,  of 
Kentucky,  where  they  also  have  chronic  un- 
employment, telling  what  his  cxlmlnlstratlon 
has  done  for  assistance  in  such  sections. 

Specifically,  1^.  Klsenhower  points  out  that 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  42.5  percent  of  total 
procurement  awards  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  went  to  labor  stirplus  areaa.  with  $96 
million  specifically  reserved  for  labor  surplus 
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We  would  Iik«  to  point  out  that  there  are 
currently  32  major  labor  auiplus  areas  In  the 
United  States  and  1  la  smaller  areaa,  of  which 
Clearfleld-DuBols  U  one.  Most  of  these  de- 
fense contracts  doUars-and-cents  wlae  went 
to  plants  in  metropolitan  areas,  and  In  ouuiy 
cases  cancellations  and  cutbacks  in  such 
contracts  nuUlfled  positive  effects. 

The  other  specific  accomplishments  men- 
tioned hj  the  President,  such  as  census  offices 
In  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Kansas,  and 
urban  renewal  projects  in  the  big  cities,  don't 
mean  much  up  here. 

Mr  Elsenhower  also  points  to  the  new 
Small  Business  Administration  lending  au- 
thority and  the  activities  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Itself.  We  know  that 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  office  of 
the  SBA  have  been  very  helpful  in  certifying 
area  manufacturers  and  helping  them  get 
military  contracts.  If  we  were  to  name  one 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  Federal 
distressed-area  program,  we  would  say  that 
this  service  of  the  SBA  Is  It  But  as  far  as 
ftnancial  aid  coming  from  the  SBA.  if  the 
banks  won't  loan  it.  the  SBA  seldom  does, 
either 

The  President  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
Coopm  writes  how  14  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  plus  an  in- 
terdepartmental Committee  named  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  assistance  programs,  have 
added  increased  strength  to  this  whole  situ- 
ation. One  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
In  this  Department  is  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  which  administers  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  Nation's  highway 
program 

A  lot  of  us  have  tried  to  jwiut  out.  with 
no  avail,  that  industry  will  not  locate  in 
areas  which  are  difficult  to  reach  or  get  out 
of.  For  Instance,  one  of  the  bills  proposed 
would  pave  access  roads  to  plants,  but  says 
nothing  about  highways  themselves  Ac- 
cess roads  have  to  lead  scjm.ewhere  at  both 
ends. 

The  most  important  thing  to  many  de- 
pressed rural  areas  of  which,  we  repeat,  there 
are  112  in  the  United  States  and  15  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Is  transportation  facilities.  For 
light  Industry,  especially,  good  roads  are 
essential.  Yet  the  highway  programs,  both 
National  and  State,  always  get  bogged  down 
in  politics  and  arguments  about  various  gas 
taxes. 

The  Federal  highway  program  should  be 
definitely  coordinated  with  any  measure  of 
aid  to  depressed  areas  and  we  wish  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce  would  bring  that 
up  sometime  In  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Committee  the  President  speaks  about 

We  regret  to  say  that  in  our  opinion 
neither  Republicans  or  Democrats  at  the 
Federal  Government  level  have  really  accom- 
plished much  in  helping  rural  depressed 
areas,  or  even  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves. Everybody  talks  about  it  and  no'^h- 
ing  happens. 


(Prom    the   Du    Bols    (Pa.)    Courier-Express. 

Apr.  25,  19601 

We're  in  a  Distresses  Area 

Du  Bols  and  the  overall  Du  Bois  area  will 
be  watching  with  more  than  Just  a  mere 
passing  interest  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion attitude  on  the  bill  which  would  render 
assistance  to  distressed  areas. 

For,  the  Du  Bois  area,  surely,  with  the 
many  layoffs  in  employment  created  through 
the  closing  of  the  Kramer  and  Helvetia 
mines,  and  other  plant  losses  in  the  sector, 
must  certainly  be  classified  seriously  as  an 
integral  sectlcm  of  the  distressed  area  pic- 
ture. 

Representative  James  E.  Van  Zandt  recent- 
ly said  he  has  word  that  the  White  House 
might  accept  a  redevelopment  program,  cost- 
ing »150  million.  This  Is  nearly  three  times 
the  cost  of   the   Elsenhower   budget   recom- 


mendatioi}  lost  January,  though  only  about 
half  the  slse  of  the  Democratic  bill  passed  by 
the  Senat*. 

Mr.  Vak  Zandt  aiso  said  "the  threat  on  the 
part  of  a  few  of  lut"  to  bog  down  House  pro- 
cedure, by  objectiag  to  unanimous-consent 
requests,  ts  causing  the  House  lecidership  to 
put  pressure  on  the  House  Rules  Oommittee 
to  permit  a  House  vote  on  the  Senate  bill 

He  said  he  and  Representative  John  P 
Satlok,  Johnstown  Republican,  are  con- 
vinced thikt  Rulet.  Oommittee  action  will 
take  placa  soon. 

Senator  Hugh  S<:ott  has  said  all  along  he 
believes  President  Elsenhower  would  accept 
a  comproaalse  bill  somewhere  between  the 
original  admlnlstra.tlon  figxire  of  »57  million 
and  the  Democratic  proposal  for  nearly  $300 
million. 

The  Importance  of  the  Elsenhower  attitude 
on  aid  to  the  distressed  areas — a  category 
which  incfludes  much  of  Peiuisylvanla  and 
West  Virginia — is  that  no  program  of  this 
kind  can  become  a  law  without  the  Presi- 
dent's acquiescence' 

This  is  because  the  advocates  of  this  aid. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  combined,  clear- 
ly do  not  bave  the  two-thirds  support  neces- 
sary to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  Democratic  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
few  votes  and  might  get  through  the  House 
too,  if  the  Rules  Ccmmlttee  can  be  persuaded 
to  clear  it.  but  tlie  margin  would  be  thin 
in  the  Hoiise  as  well 

Senator  Joseph  S  Cl.\rk  and  some  other 
Democrats  believe  their  p»rty  should  fc>rce 
the  big  bill  through  despite  the  veto  threat. 
beCause  tfte  Presidential  veto  would  make  a 
campaign  issue  in  the  States  with  distressed 
areas  Only  after  the  veto  would  the  Demo- 
crats be  willing  i  >  compromise  under  the 
Clark  strateg> . 

The  Pennsylvani.i  Republicans  don't  want 
the  conflict  to  go  to  the  point  of  a  veto 
Representatives  Van  Zandt  and  Sayixje  felt 
strongly  on  this  point,  being  up  for  reelec- 
tion as  Republicans  In  "distressed"  districts 
and  fearful  that  an  Elsenhower  veto  would 
harm  then  no  matter  how  hard  they  had 
tried  to  prevent  it. 

Passage  of  a  comjiromise  presumably  would 
take  the  tteat  off  them,  even  If  it  happened 
after  the  bill  had  been  vetoed 

At  this  point  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
conservative-dominated  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  clear  the  legislation   for  a  vote 

If  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  effort 
achieves  its  purpose  It  will  be  on  the  House 
floor  when  they  will  urge  passage  of  a  com- 
promise bill  agreeable  to  the  President  and 
acceptable  also  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  McaX)NOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  am  wor- 
ried when  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
ridicule  the  work  of  one  of  its  own  com- 
m'ttees.  I  am  worried  because  it  means 
that  Members  of  this  House  are  not  tak- 
ing seriouBly  the  work  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  elected  from  their  dis- 
tricts to  come  to  the  Congress  and  do 
the  right  kind  of  job  in  representing 
their  districts  as  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  tries  to  do.  We  do  not  all 
come  from  the  same  kind  of  areas.  When 
a  committee  like  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  this  House 
which  has  produced  great  legislation 
brings  a  bill  such  as  the  bill  they  have 
brought  before  us  now,  in  my  opinion, 
it  little  behooves  any  Member  to  ridicule 
the  legislation.  You  may  disagree  with 
it.  but  let  us  not  ridicule  it.  You  may 
find  some  mistakes  in  the  report,  but 
there    are    not    any    reports    that    aie 


brought  out  by  any  committee  where, 
if  you  look  long  enough,  you  will  not  find 
something  that  is  wrong  with  It.  But 
for  years,  let  me  tell  you  this,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  the  United  States, 
under  every  administration  since  they 
have  been  making  reports,  has  been 
telling  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  there  are  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  and,  yet, 
I  have  never  heard  anybody  get  up  in 
the  well  of  this  House  who  says  they  are 
opposed  to  this  type  of  legislation  and 
who  .says  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
reports  are  wrong.  Let  us  quit  kidding 
ourselves.  There  are  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment  in  this  coimtry.  and  I 
represent  one  of  them.  But  let  me  tell 
you.  If  you  do  not  believe  it — I  am  not 
talking  about  people  who  just  have  not 
received  a  pay  check  in  the  last  week  or 
two  or  about  people  who  have  been  out 
of  work  for  just  the  last  couple  of 
month.s— -come  up  to  my  district  and  I 
will  show  you  families  that  have  not 
cashed  a  pay  check  for  years.  They  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  want  to  work 
They  do  not  want  a  dole.  They  do  not 
want  any  Government  handout.  They 
do  not  want  to  live  on  surplus  food.  All 
they  want  is  an  opportunity  to  work.  I 
have  had  some  people  tell  me  to  tell 
them  to  move.  Well,  that  may  be  all 
right  for  young  people  and  our  young 
people  are  leaving  our  districts  and  they 
are  leaving  the  districts  in  every  place 
where  there  is  chronic  unemployment  in 
this  country.  But.  when  you  find  a  man 
and  woman  who  have  bought  themselves 
a  home,  where  you  find  a  family  that  has 
invested  in  their  own  community,  where 
their  family  ties  are  in  the  commimity — 
you  cannot  ask  the  older  people  to  get 
up  and  move.  Let  us  quit  kidding  our- 
selves What  this  bill  would  provide 
for  our  own  people,  it  seems  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  for  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  President  has  just  requested 
us  to  give  him  $4  billion  to  spend  for 
foreign  aid.  And  they  have  so  much 
money  that  they  could  not  spend  It  all 
thLs  year  if  they  wanted  to.  Yet.  you 
have  people  who  get  up  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  say  that  we  should 
not  spend  money  for  our  own  people  in 
our  own  country.  Shame  on  you  for  not 
being  willing  to  support  the  people  of 
our  own  country — our  own  people  who 
when  they  had  jobs  were  willing  to  pay 
their  taxes  and  to  suppwrt  our  coimtry 
and  our  Goveniment.  That.  Mr  Chair- 
man, is  what  this  bill  does.  It  is  not 
perfect;  there  are  some  places  where  we 
disagree  with  It;  but  do  not  forget  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recommended  a  bill  of  his  own. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Sunday 
Independent  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  dated 
Sunday.  May  1,  .959,  stating  that  three 
of  President  Elsenhower's  aides  went  up 
to  the  Scranton-Wllkes-Barre  area  and 
that  when  they  returned  they  had  made 
the  decision  that  they  were  going  to  ask 
not  the  $50  million  that  had  been  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower,  but 
SlOO  million  more,  or  a  bill  with  a  total 
amount  of  $150  million. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sientleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR      I  yield. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  thousands  of 
coal  miners  in  the  northern  p>art  of 
Tennessee,  in  my  district  and  the  adjoin- 
ing district,  who  h£ve  been  unemployed 
for  years  througth  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvama  on  his 
statement  and  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  him.  The  Pres  dent  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  $4,100  million  for  foreign 
aid,  and  when  we  failed  to  authorize 
one-twentieth  of  that  amount  for  a  pro- 
gram of  help  to  oui  own  people  in  this 
country,  especially  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  something  is  wTong. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  just  want  to  close 
with  a  Biblical  quotation  that  I  think 
should  be  a  challenge  to  all  to  support 
this  legislation: 

But  if  any  provide  not  for  for  his  own.  and 
especially  for  those  of  lis  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  Is  worse  than  an  In- 
fidel.—I  Timothy  5     8 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentlemfin  from  Nejv  York  (Mr.  Riehl- 

HAN  I  . 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN  Mr  Chairman, 
serious  inequities  ir  this  legislation  be- 
come readily  appaient  when  one  con- 
sidei-s  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  num- 
ber of  industrial  a;eas  in  Uiis  country 
having  records  of  substantial  employ- 
ment. The  Syracuse,  NY.,  industrial 
area,  which  is  composed  of  Onondaga, 
Madison,  and  Oswego  Counties,  has  not 
been  and  is  not  presently  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Yet  the  people  of  the  Syracuse 
area  would  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
that  would  provide  the  funds  for  this 
program  and  at  tho  same  time,  due  to 
the  convenient  absence  of  antipirating 
provisions  from  the  bill,  would  be  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  losing  precious  in- 
dustry to  an  area  that  had  received 
financial  assistance  under  the  bill.  I 
am  sure  most  of  nhe  people  back  in 
Onondaga  County  \vould  recognize  the 
necessity  for  a  modest  loan  program,  not 
to  finance  the  pirating  of  existing  in- 
dustries from  established  areas,  but  to 
foster  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries and  to  provide  for  creation  of  new 
jobs  in  our  chronically  depressed  areas. 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  objec- 
tives recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  said  "that  new  jobs 
should  be  created  in  distressed  commu- 
nities rather  than  being  transferred 
from  another  area." 

We  are  willing  to  contribute  tax  dol- 
lars to  help  erase  unemployment  and 
poverty  In  the  areas  that  have  lost, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  most  or 
all  of  their  economic  base.  Is  that  not 
enough?  Is  it  necessarj'  in  addition 
that  we  put  our  own  industry  on  the 
auction  block  and  give  other  areas  the 
money  to  woo  it  away  from  us? 

Let  us  be  realistic.  There  is  keen 
competition  for  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Any  industrial  establishment,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  of  vital  importance 
to  a  community.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  lose  industry  because  of  the  compe- 


tition of  imports  from  low-labor-cost 
countries.  We  are  now  asked  to  help 
other  communities  finance  their  efforts 
to  lure  our  industry*  away.  Well,  that  is 
too  much  to  ask. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  from 
the  high-employment  areas  around  the 
country  who  support  this  bill  what  they 
are  going  to  tell  the  people  they  repre- 
sent when  they  see  their  own  Industry 
on  the  move  to  federally  subsidized,  de- 
pressed areas.  Will  you  tell  the  family 
man  who  finds  himself  without  a  pay- 
check that  everything  is  all  right? 
Will  you  say  that  his  loss  of  a  job  Is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
and  the  country?  It  will  be  interesting 
to  hear  your  justification  for  support  of 
this  bill. 

I  submit  that  a  man  out  of  work  is, 
simply  and  tragically,  a  man  out  of 
work  regardless  of  the  industrial  area 
he  happens  to  call  home,  and  I  refuse 
to  support  a  measure  that  could  bring 
any  additional  unemployment  to  my  dis- 
trict. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  a 
vote  on  my  part  for  S.  722  would  be  a 
vote  against  the  best  interests  of  every 
man,  ■woman,  and  child  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HiestandI. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  basic 
reasons  for  my  opposition;  first  of  all  it 
was  conceived  in  a  recessionai-j'  period, 
and  some  40  or  50  such  bills  were  de- 
signed to  cure  the  recession.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  that  we  now  have  arrived 
at  the  highest  peak  of  prosperity  in  the 
histor>'  of  the  country.  Our  unemploy- 
ment is  the  lowest. 

There  arc  always  spots  of  unemploy- 
ment; I  have  one  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent, caused  by  scientific  progress,  the 
shift  from  manned  interceptors  to  mis- 
siles. We  are  all  in  this  thing  but.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  going  to  work 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  object. 

First  of  all,  it  requires  that  an  industry 
be  taken  from  one  district  to  another  or 
else  a  new  industry  be  started ;  it  has  to 
be  one  or  the  other.  In  addition  to  that 
theie  are  296  rural  communities  in  five 
Southern  States  that  are  supposed  to 
have  industries  put  in  them.  Just  what 
kind  of  industries  can  those  be? 

Likewise,  when  you  take  an  industry 
from  a  district  unemployment  follows 
and  becomes  an  added  problem. 

The  criteria  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  very,  ver>-  vague  and  they  include 
everything.  But,  primarily  the  bill  will 
not  work.  Any  businessman  here  or 
anj' where  else  knows  perfectly  well  how 
hard  it  is  to  start  a  new  business  aiad 
make  it  pay.  How  can  bureaucrats  from 
Washington  come  into  your  district  or 
into  my  district  and  take  away  an  in- 
dustry- for  every  new  one  they  establish? 
They  must  have  management;  they  must 
have  finance;  they  must  have  a  guar- 
antee of  success.  Suppose  they  do  not 
succeed,  how  long  aie  they  going  to  have 
to  subsidize  this  new  industry  in  the  new 
area?  We  just  cannot  guarantee  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  this  thing  is 
fundamentally  wrong  is  because  It  com- 


pletely ignores  the  causes  of  this  unem- 
ployment, changes  in  transportation,  ex- 
haustion of  raw  materials,  changing  mar- 
kets, changing  demand  for  goods,  labor 
problems,  and  unhealthy  business  cli- 
mate by  reason  of  labor  or  taxation 
policies. 

Competition  from  imports  has  been 
touched  up>on.  That  is  a  great  subject 
in  itself,  and  constitutes  one  of  our  main 
problems. 

The  bill  absolutely  will  not  work  be- 
cause it  does  not  get  at  basic  causes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lane). 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  num- 
ber of  labor-surplus  areas  in  the  United 
States,  both  large  and  small,  is  not  far 
from  200.  The  hard  and  challenging 
fact  which  no  amount  of  wishful  think- 
ing can  sidestep,  is  that  a  few  of  these 
areas  have  been  so  classified,  without 
interruption,  ever  since  this  method  of 
identifying  them  was  established  in  Jan- 
uary 1952. 

More  than  8  years  have  passed  and 
these  areas  have  not  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing new  jobs  for  their  displaced  workers. 
Surely  this  is  enough  time  to  prove  that 
the  localities  and  the  States,  unaided,  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  factors  responsible  for  economic 
dislocations,  such  as  shifts  in  demand  for 
products,  shifts  in  plant  locations,  ex- 
haustion of  certain  natural  resources, 
and  lack  of  basic  facilities  such  as  the 
water  supply,  can  and  will  alTect  other 
areas  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  in  legislating  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  we  shall  not  only  help 
thase  communities  that  have  been  de- 
pressed by  a  labor  surplus  for  a  long  time, 
but  shall  have  a  remedy  available  for 
those  communities  that  may  be  affected 
by  changing  economic  conditions  that 
cannot  be  anticipated. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  to  assist  sur- 
plus labor  markets  to  help  themselves 
and  to  promote  their  economic  recover?'. 
This  is  not  an  emergency  relief  measure, 
to  take  care  of  passing  unemployment. 
The  communities  affected  have  been  suf- 
fering from  a  labor  surplus  during  a 
high  level  of  national  prosperity.  Their 
problems  have  become  chronic,  and  to 
solve  them  we  must  cooperate  with  local 
and  State  agencies  and  groups  of  private 
citizens,  to  rebuild  their  economic  poten- 
tial in  order  to  provide  new  enterprises 
and  jobs  fof  the  ones  that  have  van- 
ished. 

We  have  postponed  action  on  this 
problem  for  too  '.ong.  in  the  vague  hope 
that  these  areas  would  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  miracle  of  recovery  on  their  own 
and  thus  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  for 
doing  some  pioneering  work  ourselves 
in  order  to  cope  with  new  problems. 

It  is  not  enough  to  exhort  these  areas 
to  greater  effort,  while  failing  to  rein- 
force them  with  that  measure  of  help 
that  we  can  make  available  to  thern.  A 
man  who  has  been  shut  out  of  woi*  for 
months,  and  sometimes  years,  suffers  an 
inevitable  deterioration  in  morale.  And 
with  labor  surplus  areas,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial deterioration  in  their  capacity  to 
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rehabilitate  themselves.  Vacant  factory 
sfmce,  and  nnpty  stores  In  the  heart  of 
these  areas  mean  diminishing  tax  reve- 
nues and  financial  resources.  In  their 
straitened  circumstances  they  cannot 
make  much  headway  toward  their  rede- 
velopment. 

How,  for  instance,  can  they  provide  for 
enlarged  and  improved  community  serv- 
ices, additional  capital  resources,  new 
industrial  development  to  create  Jobs, 
credit  and  technical  assistance,  or  ex- 
panded vocational  education? 

The  case  histories  of  those  areas  that 
have  been  classified  as  labor  surplus 
since  January  1953  and  were  in  this  con- 
dition even  before  that  time  prove  that 
local  efforts,  no  matter  how  heroic  and 
commendable  they  are,  cannot  succeed. 
This  has  now  become  a  national  prob- 
lem. 

If  we  can  reduce  the  ratio  of  unem- 
ployment in  labor  surplus  areas  to  the 
national  average,  we  will  save  more  in 
imemployment  insurance  alone  than  the 
amounts  to  be  authorized  by  S.  722  as  re- 
ported to  the  House.  Piu-thermore,  8. 
722  will  create  productive  and  morale- 
building  Jobs  so  vital  to  these  commu- 
nities and  to  the  national  well-being. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration opposes  this  bill  when  it  is  pri- 
marily a  loan  program  whereby  four- 
fifths  of  the  funds  authorized  would  be 
paid  back  to  the  Federal  Government.  A 
policy  of  drift  on  this  problem  is  neither 
practical  nor  economical. 

The  administration  vigorously  recom- 
mends the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  for  economic  and  tech- 
nical development  abroad. 

It  is  dutybound.  and  as  a  matter  of 
priority,  to  support  a  modest  program  of 
a  few  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  re- 
development of  labor-surplus  areas  in 
the  United  States. 

Hard-hit  communities  need  our  con- 
structive Eissistance. 

S.  722  will  be  a  positive  step  in  this 
direction. 

li£r.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  blD  under  consideration,  S.  722. 

This  measure  was  conceived  on  the  as- 
sumption that  certain  areas  in  the  coun- 
try would  not  share  in  the  overall  eco- 
nomic growth.  For  a  good  many  of  these 
areas  this  was  a  temporary  situation;  it 
is  certainly  evident  that  many  of  the 
communities  originally  eligible  for  finan- 
cial aid  under  S.  722  no  longer  have  need 
of  such  aid,  if  they  ever  did. 

But  more  important,  is  this  bill  or  any 
program  of  Federal  Government  aid  the 
solution  to  what  is  essentially  a  local 
problem?  Most  of  us  do  recognize  that 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  there  still 
exist  relatively  acute  economic  problems 
which  may  merit  special  attention.  In 
my  judgment,  however,  the  sound  and  ef- 
fective approach  to  these  local  problems 
is  O^rcagu  the  resources  of  private 
enteipr.se. 

At  the  very  most,  if  private  sources 
cannot  possibly  do  the  entire  job.  then 
we  ought  to  seriously  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  of  $50  million  program. 
Frankly,  at  the  present  time.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  excessive  and  unneces- 
sar5'  Also. 


I  wonder  if  some  of  those  who  favor 
enactment  of  S.  722  actually  know  what 
the  bill  would  do.  Let  me  give  you  stMne 
examples: 

First.  S.  722  would  set  up  manda- 
tory requirements  under  which  the  Ad- 
minlstmtor  would  have  to  offer  assist- 
ance to  an  tirea  with  an  admitted  tem- 
porary problem,  such  as  a  resort  com- 
munity or  one  that  is  undergoing  normal 
industriid  changes.  Designed  to  help 
chronically  depressed  areas,  the  bill 
would  teally  expend  money  in  areas 
where  it  is  scarcely  needed. 

Second.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
this  bill,  the  Administrator  would  have 
extremely  loose  authority  in  other  in- 
stances. Since  S.  722  does  not  clearly 
define  an  industrial  area,  the  Admin- 
istrator could  designate  as  many  of  them 
as  he  wished,  or  he  could  limit  the  num- 
ber to  a  very  few.  The  bill  simply  states 
that  a  redevelopment  area  "may  in- 
clude one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or 
more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of  a 
county  or  municipality."  No  mention  Ls 
made  of  what  would  constitute  an  in- 
diistrlal  area,  leaving  the  Administrator 
to  fathom  this  for  himself. 

Third.  As  reported  from  committee 
the  bill  iFould  provide  a  $75  million  plant 
loan  fund  for  rural  areas.  Aside  from 
the  dubious  notion  that  such  a  proposal 
will  bring  industry  to  farm  areas,  think 
for  a  moment  about  section  6<c»  which 
provides  for  Washington-appointed  local 
committees.  Should  the  designated 
county  have  no  State  or  local  develop- 
ment planning  agency  available  to  It, 
the  Washington  Administrator  could 
appoint  a  local  committee  to  decide  who 
can  and  who  cannot  apply  for  assist- 
ance. This  facet  of  the  bill.  I  think, 
speaks  for  itself. 

Fourth.  Here  is  another,  readily 
understaaidable,  example  For  commu- 
nity facilities  the  bill  contains  a  $50  mil- 
lion loan  fund  and  $35  million  In  grant 
authoriziition  for  construction  of  public 
facilities.  On  a  40-year  term  loan  the 
Government  would  pay  a  4  percent  In- 
terest to  borrow  money  to  extend  a  loan, 
and  receive  2% -percent  Interest  in  re- 
turn. If  the  Government  is  poing  into 
busine.ss  it  at  least  ought  to  conduct  its 
afr.iirs  alone;  sound  business  principles. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  one 
more  danger  connected  with  the  bill  un- 
der consideration.  That  is  the  unfair  ad- 
vantage one  competitive  firm  would  have 
over  another  when  It  Is  subsidized 
through  lower  cost,  longer  term  plant 
financing. 

Some  companies  would  actually  be 
subsidized  at  the  expense  of  others,  while 
certain  industrial  areas  would  lose  busi- 
ness to  other  areas  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment being  the  moving  force  I  do 
not  think  this  Is  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplUh,  but  It  would  happen  under 
this  bill. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  this  sub- 
sidization Is  fundamentally  discrimina- 
tory—It is  charged  with  favoritism— it 
evades  economic  realities,  is  indirect 
Government  competition,  and  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  economy. 

There  $xe  three  questions  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  diligently  try 
to  answer  before  voting  on  S.  722.    They 


are  closely  bound  together  In  content 
and  lead  toward  an  Inevitable  conclusion. 
No.  1 — Do  we  retilly  need  this  legislation^ 
No.  2 — Should  the  Federal  Government 
undertake  a  program  of  this  sort.  Impos- 
ing a  further  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
and  one  which  encourages  inflation?  No. 
3 — Can  we  in  good  conscience,  enact  a 
bill  with  such  glaring  deficiencies  as  are 
contained  In  S.  722? 

We  are  not  facing  the  emergencies  of 
a  depression  or  a  war  In  which  new  meth- 
ods must  be  employed  to  finance  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  this  Nation  has  reached  a 
point  In  its  economic  development  where 
Government  grants  and  loans  ought  to 
be  curtailed  rather  than  accelerated. 

Let  us  face  economic  realities.  It  Is 
Impossible  under  our  economic  system 
to  achieve  a  perfect  matching  of  business 
and  industrial  activity  with  the  labor 
force,  and  of  supply  with  demand.  Pat- 
terns do  change  and  will  continue  to 
change.  At  any  given  time  some  adjust- 
ing must  take  place  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  artificial  stimulants  In 
these  areas. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  evade  our  responsibihtles  as 
individuals,  or  attempt  to  substitute  Fed- 
eral aid  for  those  activities  which  can 
and  should  be  undertaken  by  private  re- 
!50urces?  In  this  particular  case,  as  In 
many  others,  we  are  merely  adding  to 
the  public  debt  while  tacitly  asking  the 
American  citizen  to  load  more  and  more 
of  the  hiherent  financial  risks  of  our 
economic  life  on  the  Federal  Treasury 

Many  companies  and  industrial  areas 
can  help  themselves  through  imaginative 
programs  to  attract  new  business  to  the 
community.  All  of  us  have  seen  this 
proven  time  and  again. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  excellent 
record  of  activities  by  State  development 
credit  corporations  since  the  first  of 
these  was  organized  in  Maine  In  1949 

As  of  December  1959  development 
credit  corporations  were  functioning  In 
12  States:  Arkansas.  Connecticut. 
Maine,  Ma.s.sachusetts.  New  Hampshire, 
New  York.  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Etekota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Vermont  There  appears  to  be  an 
active  interest  In  such  programs  in  10 
additional  States. 

In  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  South 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania.  Wisconsin,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Puerto  Rico  Industrial  credit 
authorities  are  authorized  which  are 
publicly  owned  or  publicly  supported  by 
the  State  governments.  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  the  pub- 
lic authority  is  in  addition  to  the  private 
State  development  credit  corjKjratlon. 

Furthermore,  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1950  gave  the 
SBA  authority  to  make  loans  to  these 
State  development  credit  corporations. 
It  also  e.stablished  in  the  SBA  a  new  divi- 
sion responsible  for  stimulating  and  sup- 
plementing the  fiow  of  private  equity 
capital  and  long-term  loan  funds  which 
small  business  firms  need  for  growth, 
expansion,  and  modernization  The  SBA 
now  reports  more  than  3.000  local  de- 
velopment organizations  under  Its 
auspices. 
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Already  this  program  has  been  of  as- 
sistance in  eliminating  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  many  areas. 

So  there  is  something  being  done 
about  the  problems  which  remain  in 
this  field. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
unfair  competitive  aspect  of  S.  722. 

Under  its  provisions  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a.s.sisting  unsuccessful 
competitors  without  curing  the  defects 
which  prevented  the  borrower  from 
launching  his  project  in  the  private 
economy.  The  borrower  ii  thus  un- 
justly assisted  in  his  comjjetition  with 
others  who  are  not  backed  by  the 
Government. 

Does  the  public,  m  such  a  case,  bene- 
fit more  from  helping  the  unsuccessful 
applicant  than  it  gains  from  hindering 
his  more  fortunate  competitor?  Under 
S.  722  we  would  find  out  soon  enough. 

Cost  wise,  a  study  of  the  plant  loan 
program  should  give  some  Members 
food  for  thought  In  a  table  accom- 
panylnp;  the  House  minority  report  on 
S.  722.  It  is  shown  that  California  would 
be  assessed  $15  million  while  receiving 
no  benefits;  Illinois  would  pay  $11  mil- 
lion to  get  $2.6  million  in  plant  loan 
allocations:  and  to  New  York  would 
acci-ue  the  sum  of  $20  5  million  in  costs 
while  benefiting  by  $3.2  million  In  loan 
funds.  These  figures  were  based  upon 
computed  percentages  of  total  Federal 
taxes  borne  by  the  States.  The  money 
would  come  from  Federal  taxes,  of 
course. 

In  conclusion  I  urge  the  defeat  of  S. 
722  becau.se — 

It  would  further  expand  the  already 
excessive  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  intervene  in  private  business. 

It  would  substitute  a  Government 
subsidy  for  sound  and  imaginative  busi- 
ness enterpri.se  as  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess m  our  economic  system. 

It  would  impede  cooperative  efforts 
now  in  operation  which  represent  a 
more  effective  and  more  realistic  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

It  is  an  inequitable,  much  too  costly 
piece  of  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  point  is  very  well  taken  about 
the  committee  study.  This  committee 
report,  of  course,  is  dated  back  in  March 
1959  and  refers  to  a  different  period  in 
our  economic  situation  Certainly  if  this 
House  were  to  consider  anything  in- 
volving our  dynamic  economy,  that 
should  be  upKlated  and  related  to  the 
present  time  Tliis  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  that  we  are  involved  in  here. 
It  involves  what  the  economists  refer 
to  as  frictional  unemplojTncnt  and  it  is 
goinK  to  always  exist  whenever  we  have 
rapid  technological  advancement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  more  rapid  the  ad- 
vancement the  more  difficult  the  prob- 
leni. 

One  of  the  main  areas  we  have  to 
meet  in  this  problem — and  the  area.  I 
suggest,  where  most  must  be  done — is  our 
unemployment  insurance  program.  The 
Committ^ee  on  Ways  and  Means  last  year, 
when  we  first  went  into  the  situation  of 
unemployment  insurance  again,  had  sev- 


eral suggestions  made  to  it  which  I 
thought  were  very  basic  and  vei-y  sound, 
and  I  am  only  sorry  that  we  have  not 
been  following  up  on  that  approach. 
But.  there  are  many  other  programs  al- 
ready existing  for  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  depressed  areas.  These  include 
technical  aid  at  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal.  State,  and  local  or 
regional — as  well  as  through  private  con- 
sulting .services. 

But  if  we  are  to  face  this  problem 
realistically,  we  must  recognize  this 
final  point:  While  communities  should 
grow  to  the  limits  of  their  potentials, 
communities — like  individuals — have 
their  limitations.  We  do  not  want  to 
put  our  economy  in  a  straitjacket  and 
damage   healthy  economic   growth. 

This  is  a  well  known  fact  to  local 
agencies.  Where  help  can  be  adminis- 
tered, there  is  great  activity.  For  in- 
stance, the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  some  2,000  private  community 
groups  conducting  development  pro- 
grams, and  that  statewide  organizations 
have  been  established  in  all  but  two 
States. 

These  States  agencies,  with  their  own 
professional  development  engineers,  are 
vitally  concerned  with  depressed  com- 
munities in  their  States,  and  are  at- 
tempting to  attract  or  develop  such  in- 
dustries as  will  be  appropriate  to  the 
location.  Local  agencies  are  also  vitally 
concerned  with  similar  communities  in 
their  areas  and  are  trying  to  attract 
industry. 

Sponsors  of  the  legislation  say  grant- 
ing of  Federal  funds  will  not  result  in 
a  transferral  or  relocation  of  any  plant 
or  facility  to  another  area. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this 
can  be  done.  Would  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration under  this  act  prohibit 
making  a  loan  where  a  company  seeks 
to  close  down  an  operation  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  in  one  community  and  start 
anew  in  another? 

This  is  the  Insurmountable  paradox 
with  respect  to  the  whole  program  for 
loans  and  grants.  It  sets  up  an  inhibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
attract  industry  to  the  distressed  com- 
munity from  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Yet.  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  these  communities  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  is  to  attract  to  themselves,  as 
rapidly  as  they  can.  all  the  industry 
possible  from  other  areas.  This  is  the 
principal  aim  of  all  the  local,  regional 
and  State  development  programs  which 
we  have  discussed.  All  of  them  are 
engaged  continuously  in  this  very  busi- 
ness of  attracting  businesses  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Under  the  inhibitions  contemplated  in 
these  bills,  however,  the  value  of  the 
Federal  funds  will  be  lost.  The  Federal 
agency  will  be  helpless  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  community  In  most  cases,  for 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  in.stances 
in  which  the  establishment  of  a  new 
facility  will  not  draw  some  customers 
and  some  production  from  another  plant 
in  another  locality. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  I 
think,  tried  to  make  the  point  that  you 
might  help  a  factory  or  an  industry  to 
move  from  one  city  to  another,  inad- 
vertently— that  is  to  say  they  are  going 


to  expand,  and  they  need  another  fac- 
tory, and  they  go  into  a  distressed  labor 
area  to  build  a  new  factory.  What,  if 
anything,  in  this  law  will  prevent  that 
company,  after  having  expanded  by 
building  a  new  fsuitory  in  the  distressed 
area,  sloughing  off  the  work  in  the  high 
priced  area,  where  they  originated,  and 
having  most  of  their  work  done  in  the 
new  factory.     What  will  prevent  that? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  situation 
just  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Mm-TER]  indicates  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  the  agency 
that  would  initiate,  stimulate,  and  pro- 
mote the  possibility  of  depleting  the  labor 
market  in  one  area  and  transferring  it 
to  another.  That  is  the  way  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  We  also  have 
concern  over  the  impact  of  federally 
financed  plants  on  the  less  industrialized 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  in  our 
Southern  States.  This  legislation  will 
interfere  with  the  normal  competitive 
influences  which  are  bringing  about  de- 
velopment of  historically  underprivileged 
sections  in  the  South.  It  inevitably  will 
slow  down  the  rate  of  progress  there. 

Are  we  going  to  police  the  production 
lines,  restrict  sales  efforts  in  certain 
areas  or  allocation  of  their  production 
.schedules  and  facilities  as  between  cus- 
tomers or  products? 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  pro- 
posal to  solve  the  problems  of  distressed 
areas  by  the  use  of  loans  and  grants  We 
cannot  assume  that  credit  and  capital 
are  the  major  considerations  in  attract- 
ing new  business  to  a  given  community 
Such  an  assumption  is  open  to  seriou.'^ 
question.  In  the  specific  matter  of  plant 
location  and  relocation,  it  has  been  found 
that  raw  materials  and  markets  are  usu- 
ally the  prime  considerations.  You  may 
well  question  whether  easy  Government 
credit  would  influpnce  the  kind  of  stable 
industry  aroiuid  which  a  successful  com  - 
munity  economy  is  built.  Surely  we  do 
not  want  to  finance  new  marginal,  specu- 
lative plants  which  ultimately  become  a 
new  burden  upon  the  community. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  strengthening  our  State  and 
local  government,  and  the  private  econ- 
omy, we  should  move  in  the  direction 
of  narrowing  the  scope  of  Federal  opera- 
tions. The  present  administration  has 
achieved  an  excellent  record  in  this  re- 
gard. It  has  moved  aggressively  in  the 
past  to  dispKjse  of  many  Government 
businesses  which  compete  with  those  of 
private  citizens;  it  has  finally  eliminated 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion :  it  has  courageously  established  the 
Pederal-State  Action  Committee  to  re- 
store the  functions  and  tax  resources  to 
the  States.  These  new  proposals  move 
in  a  reverse  direction :  they  open  a  whole 
round  of  new  Federal  subsidies  for  busi- 
nesses, individuals,  and  organizations: 
they  increase  the  reliance  of  the  States 
and  communities  upon  the  Federal  purse. 

Two  basic  causes  of  the  decline  in  eco- 
nomic activity  are  a  national  tax  policy 
which  undermines  individual  and  busi- 
ness incentives  and  drains  away  the  ven- 
ture capital  which  our  economy  needs  for 
growth:  and  wage  mcreases  exceeding 
gains  in  productivity,  which  have  forced 
many  prices  up  to  the  point  where  there 
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la  reluctance  by  consumers  to  buy  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  keep  everyone  em- 
ployed. 

To  correct  these  conditions  and  stimu- 
late full  economic  activity,  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  should  move  to 
reform  the  Federal  tax  rate  structure  so 
a5  to  remove  roadblocks  to  growth  and  so 
that  the  tax  revenue  the  Government 
needs  can  be  produced  by  a  strong  and 
expanding  economy. 

Government  at  all  levels — Federal, 
State,  and  loci.l — should  administer  pub- 
lic affairs  with  the  greatest  economy  so 
that  the  least  possible  burden  is  placed 
on  the  ability  of  business  and  industry  to 
move  ahead  and  produce. 

Businessmen  should  continue  their  op- 
timistic outlook  and  strike  out  boldly 
with  new  ideas,  new  products,  new  meth- 
ods to  increase  productivity,  and  new 
sales  efforts. 

Advocates  of  greater  Federal  inter- 
vention into  the  private  business  econ- 
omy, of  greater  Federal  intrusion  into 
the  policies  of  the  States ;  of  greater  Fed- 
eral spending  for  pump  priming  and 
other  economic  programs  to  capitalize 
upon  this  recession  for  the  promotion  of 
their  favorite  projects  are.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, undermining  the  confidence  of  our 
people  to  help  themselves  at  a  State  and 
local  level. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger! . 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
brief  time  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Members  here  today  for 
the  biU  have  simply  extended  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  instead  of  speak- 
ing, I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
biU,  because  it  does  not  help  to  solve  the 
problem.  I  may  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned and  want  to  solve  the  problem 
that  there  are  some  who  have  spoken 
about  Texas  and  what  Texas  gets,  and 
you  hear  a  lot  about  Texas  in  both 
Houses,  but  I  want  you  to  hear  from  one 
Texan  that  a  lot  of  Texans  do  not  know 
they  are  in  distressed  areas.  And,  in 
these  17  counties,  in  the  report  to  be 
designated  as  depressed  areas,  I  saspect 
the  people  themselves  would  not  say  they 
are  in  depressed  areas,  and  I  think  you 
might  check  down  in  Texas  and  find  this 
quite  true.  Most  of  all.  I  wsuit  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  Members 
who  signed  the  minority  report.  I  find 
their  views  very  succinct  and  to  the 
point.  This  is  simply  a  bill  to  substitute 
Washington  control  for  local  control,  and 
I  think  many  of  you  see  it  for  that,  with- 
out solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  this  legis- 
lation is  not  a  bailout  for  union  leader- 
ship in  communities  where  plants  have 
closed  down  in  a  losing  struggle  to  meet 
union  demands  and  still  survive  in  open 
competition. 

For  labor  union  leadership,  of  course. 
a  Federal  bailout  is  tailor-made  in  the 
present  proposal.  If  an  employer  moves 
out  of  town  because  he  can  no  longer  do 
business  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
dictated  by  the  union.  Uncle  Sam  will 
move  in  to  take  the  onus  off  the  union's 
shoulders. 

In  any  event,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tends  to  take  away  or  share  with 


the  community  the  resiwnslbility  for 
solving  its  problems,  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  killing  incentives  for  doing  so 
and  thus  perpetuating  local  economic 
distress.  Throughout  ttie  history  of  this 
country,  the  solution  of  these  problems 
has  been  left  to  the  interplay  of  free  eco- 
nomic forces.  The  expansion  of  activi- 
ties in  one  area  and  contraction  in  an- 
other it  a  perfectly  normal  phencnnenon 
in  a  highly  complex,  industrial  society. 
Population  shifts  from  town  to  town  and 
State  to  State,  and  the  mi>bility  of  the 
labor  force  in  meeting  these  economic 
opportunities  and  needs  are  among  the 
fundamental  advantages  of  our  free 
competitive  system. 

History  is  replete  with  cases  of  such 
population  shifts.  For  example,  various 
western  mining  towns  or  New  England 
agricultural  communities  of  the  past 
century  have  experienced  the  impact  of 
younger  people  moving  on  to  areas  af- 
fording more  advantageous  employment 
opportunities  and  a  resultant  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Recently  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
149  major  labor  areas  reviewed  bi- 
monthly by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Of  these  149  major  la- 
bor areas,  only  13  have  been  consistently 
classified  throughout  the  past  4  years  as 
"substantial  labor  surplus  areas,"  or  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  All  13  of  these 
situations  combined  had  a  total  unem- 
ployment problem  amounting  to  less 
than  one-hfth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
national  labor  force.  Apparently,  the 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  is  not 
actually  a  national  problem. 

In  our  efforts  to  evaluate  the  type  of 
legislation  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, we  have  recognized  that  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment  Is  a  sensitive  one 
for  any  individual  involved.  The  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  the  problem  are 
not  to  be  denied.  However,  the  present 
proposals  have  concerned  themselves 
with  a  problem  truly  minute  in  compari- 
son with  the  national  problem  of  afford- 
ing continuous  employment  to  some  66 
million  persons. 

Some  time  back  a  leading  industrial 
association  surveyed  more  than  3.000 
small  businesses  in  the  Nation  asking 
how  mftny  had  ever  asked  the  Govern- 
ment for  financial  help.  The  response 
was  as  loUows : 

Have  you  asked  the  Government  lor  financial 

assistance? 
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The  asaoclation  then  asked  another 
question.  What  the  Government  should 
do  to  help  small  business.  The  response 
was  largely  to  revise  the  tax  laws  and  to 
keep    Government    hands   off   business 


money.  Five  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing favored  direct  loans  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  only  6  percent  wanted  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  guarantee  business 
loans,  out  of  more  than  18,000  firms 
surveyed: 

What    the   Government    should   do    to   help 
small  business 
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Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Mumha] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  am  a  supporter  of  the  President's  plan 
for  area  development  and  his  carefully 
laid  down  principles  therein,  I  hesitate 
to  as-sociate  myself  with  the  ramifica- 
tions in  the  Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  measure  as  reported 

Our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  doing  something  about  its  own  pe- 
culiar problems  within  the  tK>undaries  of 
our  Commonwealth  but  because  other 
States  have  failed  to  tackle  the  problem 
likewise  on  a  local  basis  is  no  reason  for 
the  false  belief  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
run  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
cure-all  for  all  ailments. 

I  feel  as  the  Pre.sident  does,  that  when 
you  name  heavily  indiistrialized  areas 
like  Detroit  as  a  depressed  area,  such  a 
program  will  injure,  not  help,  the  chroni- 
cally affected  areas  like  the  ones  in  Penn- 
sylvania if  funds  and  loan  advantages 
are  indiscriminately  broadcast  to  other 
areas  that  do  not  urgently  require  such 
assistance. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  ads  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  paid  for  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Commerce  they  ad- 
vertise a  100-percent  financing.  So  I  can 
see  no  need  particularly  for  this  money. 
Of  course.  Pennsylvania  would  hesitate 
to  sit  idly  by  while  the  rest  of  these  other 
States,  who  are  not  trying  as  hard  as 
Penn5ylvania  is.  would  reap  all  the  bene- 
fits ina.smuch  as  Pennsylvania  does  pay 
a  good  share  of  the  taxes  raised  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Just  last  night  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Davlin  and  discussed  this  100-percent 
financing  that  Pennsylvania  already  has. 
He  said  that  the  more  money  they  get 
the  more  they  could  do.  Pennsylvania 
is  quite  proud  of  what  it  has  done. 

Mr.  Davlin.  of  course,  is  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  I  have  had  contacts  from  time 
to  time  with  other  people  high  up  in  the 
State  government  like  him  and  the  sec- 
retary of  labor  and  industry.  Mr.  Batt, 
and  explained  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
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vote  for  the  amtmnt  that  Preddent 
Elsenhower  suggested  In  this  matter. 
Last  time  I  tried  to  do  this  when  the  bill 
came  up  in  the  Congress  and  did  support 
the  Fenton  axnendment.  However,  this 
did  not  prevail 

Anyway,  not  only  does  Pennsylvania 
have  a  program  already  for  developing 
new  industry  and  making  new  jobs,  but 
you  can  go  to  some  of  our  communities 
and  find  they  even  have  a  retraining  pro- 
gram to  supply  any  new  plant  brought 
m  with  comparatively  trained  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  wlD  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffrm  asgembled.  That  this  Art 
may  be  ctted  u  the  "Area  RedeTtlopment 
Act." 

Mr.  8PENCK.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 

committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommitte*  amendment,  offered  by  Hi. 
Spkmck:  Strike  out  aU  alter  tbe  enacUii« 
clauae  and  insert:  "Tlkat  ttkte  Act  may  be 
dted  am  the  'Area  Badevelopmctit  Act'. 

"DECLJUUTIOH    OT   VOKPOSZ 

"Sbc  2.  The  CXangrcM  declares  that  the 
maluteaance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
]:agb  ievel  la  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  ol  our  com- 
muoities  are  suffering  •ubstautial  and  per- 
•iatent  unemployment  and  uiuleremploy- 
ment.  that  such  unemployment  ajnd  under- 
employnoent  cause  hardship  to  many 
Individuals  and  their  families  and  detract 
from  the  national  welfare  by  wasting  viul 
human  reeoaroee;  that  to  oTeroome  this 
problem  the  federal  Ooremment,  tn  eo- 
operatlon  with  the  States.  Bho>uld  help  areas 
of  eulwtaBtlal  and  persistent  unempioyment 
and  underetnpkjymerit  to  take  elective  steps 
In  planning  and  financing  their  e^'onomVc 
rederelopment;  that  federal  asjOFtance  to 
commtinlttee.  lndustr\eB,  enterprlsos.  and  tn- 
dlTlduals  In  areas  needing  redevelopment 
Bhcmld  enable  ruch  areas  to  achieve  lartlng 
Improrement  and  enhance  ti»e  domestic 
prospertty  by  the  estabUahment  of  stable 
and  dlverstfled  local  economies;  and  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  new  employ- 
ment opjaortunltles  sJioald  be  created  by  de- 
veloping and  expanding  new  and  exlrtlng 
farlHtleB  and  resources  without  eubstantlally 
reducing  employment  In  other  areas  o*  the 
United  8tate% 

"AtOLA    BIZtXVBZ.aS>Ml;arT    ASMUIISimATIDV 

"Sec  3  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur]>oses 
of  this  Act.  there  to  h«!reh]r  establtshed.  with- 
in the  executive  tR-aa:±i  of  the  CKnemment. 
an  Area  Bede^elofKnAnt  Administration. 
Such  Aftmlnlstzatlon  ihaU  be  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  an  Administrator 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Administra- 
tor') who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  aiMl  with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  nhall  b<  cosnpensated  at  the 
rate  of  •ao^OOO  per  annum. 

"ADViaOIlT    BOAKO 

"Sbc.  4.  <a)  To  ad.-lse  the  Administrator 
In  the  performance  of  functions  autUurized 
by  this  Act,  there  is  authorised  to  be  created 
an  Area  RadevekiprMnt  Advisory  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 
which  ahali  consist  at  the  following  mambers. 
all  «x  oado:  The  AilmlnUtrator  u  Chair- 
man; the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture;  Oom- 
meroe;  Defense:  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Intertor;  Laljor;  and  Treasnry;  the 
Administrators  of  thf  Oeneral  Serrtces  Ad- 
ministration; Housing  and  Home  Tlnance 
Agency;  and  Small  Business  Administration; 
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DIreetor  oC  the  OSce  ct  CIvU  and 

Def  enae  MoMllaatloa. 

•Ttie  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  to- 
vtte  the  participation  ot  cActals  at  o<her 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  Interested 
tn  the  functions  herein  authorised.  Each 
m«nber  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
oflteer  at  his  agency  to  act  for  him  ••  a 
member  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  any 
matter  there  oonridered. 

**(b)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
National  Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
Area  Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  o* 
twenty-flve  members  and  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  oX  labor,  managenent, 
agriculture,  and  the  public  in  general.  From 
the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee 
the  Administrator  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man. Such  (Committee,  or  any  duly  estab- 
lished subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  reconunendatlons  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator relative  to  the  carrying  out  of 
his  duties  under  this  Act.  STJch  Committee 
shall  hold  not  less  than  two  meetings  dtirlng 
each  calendar  year. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  call  together  and  con- 
fr.-  with  representatives  of  the  various 
paxtlos  m  interest  from  any  Industry,  In- 
cluillng  agriculture,  whldi  has  been  a  pri- 
mary source  of  high  levels  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  In  the  several  areas 
designated  by  the  Administrator  as  rede- 
velopment areas.  T^e  Administrator  may 
also  call  upon  representatives  of  interested 
governmental  departmente  and  agencies,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  transporta- 
tion and  o<iher  Indxistrtes,  to  pjartlclpate  in 
any  conlerence  oonvcned  under  authority  <rf 
this  subsection  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  participation  would  contribute  to  a 
Bolutton  of  the  problems  creating  such  un- 
employment or  underemployment.  The 
rcpresenta tires  at  any  such  conference  shall 
consider  with  and  may  recommend  to  the 
Administrator  plans  and  programs  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  this  Act  with  special 
reference  to  the  Industry  with  reepect  to 
which  the  conference  was  oonvened. 

"BSMCVKLOPMXIfT   ABKAS 

"Sac.  5.  (al  The  Adsainlstratcr  shall 
designate      as      Industrial      redevelopment 

areas'  those  Industrial  areas  wtthin  the 
Colted  States  in  which  he  detenBtnes  that 
there  has  existed  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  for  an  extended  period  at 
ttme.  There  shail  be  Included  amosig  the 
areas  so  de^s^oated  any  industrial  area  in 
which  there  has  existed  unemployment  at 
not  less  than  ( 1 )  13  per  centum  of  the  labor 
forrs  diirlng  the  twelve-month  period  Im- 
mediately preoedlng  the  date  on  which  an 
appUcBtloo  fur  assistance  Is  made  under  this 
Act,  (8)  9  fier  centum  at  the  labor  fcroe 
during  at  least  fifteen  months  of  the 
eighteen-month  period  immediately  preced- 
ing such  date,  or  (3)  6  per  centum  of  the 
labor  force  during  at  least  eighteen  months 
of  the  twenty-four -month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  such  date.  Any  Industrial 
area  In  wTilch  there  has  existed  -unemploy- 
ment of  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
labor  force  during  the  six -month  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  on  which  ap- 
plication for  assistance  Is  made  under  this 
Act  may  be  designated  as  an  Industrial  re- 
derelopment  area  tf  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  principal  causes  of  such 
uuemployment  are  not  temporary  In  nature. 
"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  also  desig- 
nate as  rural  redevelopment  areas*  those 
rural  areas  within  the  tTnlted  States  in  which 
he  determines  that  there  exist  the  largest 
number  and  percentage  of  low-tncame 
famniea,  and  a  condition  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. In  maktng  the  dealgnatlons  "onder 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider among  other  relevant  factors,  the  num- 
ber   of    low-income    farm    families    In    the 


variotu  rural  araas  ot  the  Cnltsd  States,  the 
proportion  that  such  low-lnoome  famlllaa  are 
to  the  total  farm  famlllas  at  each  of  such 
arsM.  the  relatlcoishlp  ot  the  Income  levels 
of  the  families  In  each  such  area  to  the 
general  leveU  of  Income  In  the  United  States, 
the  current  and  prospective  employment  op- 
portunities in  each  such  area,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  manpower  in  each  area  for  supple- 
mental employment.  There  shaU  be  In- 
cluded among  the  areas  designated  under 
this  subsection  any  county  ( 1 1  which  U 
among  the  five  hundred  counties  in  the 
United  States  ranlnd  lowest  In  level  of 
living  of  farm-operator  famUios,  or  (2) 
which  Is  anK>ng  the  five  hundred  counties  In 
the  United  States  having  the  highest  per- 
centage of  commercial  farms  producing  lev 
than  $2,500  worth  of  products  for  sale  an- 
nually. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
compile,  and  keep  current,  lists  ol  the  coun- 
ties referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence. 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  In  making 
designations  under  this  subsection;  and  un- 
til such  time  as  a  current  version  of  sudi 
lists  is  available  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Administrator  shall  make  snch  desig- 
nations on  Uk  basis  of  the  'Farm-Operator 
Family  Level  of  Uvlng  Indexes  for  Counties 
in  the  United  States  In  1954'  (published  as 
StatisOcal  BuDettn  304.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1057)  and  volimne  I  of  the  '1»M 
Census  of  Agriculture'  (Government  Print- 
ing Oflloe.  1»M) . 

"(c)  In  making  the  determinations  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  be  guided,  but  not  ooochHtvely  gov- 
emed,  by  pertinent  stodiec  made,  and  In- 
foraaatlon  and  data  collected  or  eoaapUed. 
by  (1)  departments,  agencies,  and  Instni- 
mentalitles  of  the  Federal  Otovemment,  <1) 
Stete  and  local  governments,  (S)  imlversttlee 
and  land-grant  ccrtleges.  and  (4)  private 
cH'ganlaatlcnB. 

"(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  at 
Agrlcultiire,  and  the  Secretary  of  Oommeree 
are  respectively  anthorlsed  to  cond\iet  soch 
special  studies,  obtain  such  Information,  and 
eomprfle  and  fumleai  to  the  Administrator 
such  data  as  the  Administrator  may  oeen 
necessary  or  proper  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  determlnatlorM  provided  for  In  thts  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  retmbarse. 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  oat 
the  purposes  of  t&ls  Act,  the  foregoing  oS- 
cers  for  any  expenditures  tncorred  by  them 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  Art,  the  term  redevel- 
opment area'  refia^  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Admlzilstrator  as  an  Indutrlml  redevd- 
opment  area  or  a  rural  redevelopment  area, 
and  may  Include  one  or  marc  ocMmtles,  or 
(me  or  more  mualdpalltles,  or  a  part  of  a 
county  or  mmdcipaUty. 

"LOANS    AKD   PAKTICIPAT1UH8 

"fisc.  6.  (a^  The  Administrator  is  author- 
)id  to  purchase  evidencss  of  indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (Including  Immediate 
participations  therein)  to  aid  in  flnaiuing 
any  project  within  a  redevelopment  area  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  (Including  machinery  and  equ4>- 
ment)  for  industrial  usage,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  factory  buildings,  for  rehabili- 
tation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  factory 
buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  conversion, 
or  enlargement  of  any  existing  buildings  for 
Industrial  use.  Such  flnanclal  assistance 
shall  not  be  extended  for  working  capital,  or 
to  assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another  when  surti  assistance  win 
restilt  in  substantial  detrtment  to  the  area 
of  orlglnaJ  location  by  tncreaslng  tmemptoy- 
ment. 

-(bl  Financial  assistance  under  Oils  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  condltlona 
as  the  AflmlnlBtrator  determlnee,  wjbject, 
however,  to  the  foUowtng  T«rtrlct9ornB  «od 
ttmttatlons: 
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"(1)  The  total  amount  at  loam  and  loan 
participations  (Including  purchaMd  evl- 
denoM  of  Indebtednasi)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  eectlon  (A)  with  respect 
to  projects  In  Industrial  redSTelopment  areas 
staaU  not  eaoeed  ITS, 000.000,  and  (B)  with 
respect  to  projects  In  rural  redeTwlopment 
areas  shall  not  exceed  175.000,000; 

"(2)  Knept  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only  to 
applicants,  both  private  and  public  (Includ- 
ing Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  ap- 
{>roved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  [»^ject  to 
be  financed  is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
Instrumentality  is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision; 

"(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought  is  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  unemplojrment  or  underemployment 
within  the  redevelopment  area  wherein  it  is, 
or  wUl  be,  located: 

"(4)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms; 

"(5)  No  loans  shall  be  made  unless  it  is 
determined  that  an  immediate  participation 
Is  not  available; 

"(8)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall 
be  purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  un- 
less it  is  detenxUned  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able assTiranoe  of  repayment; 

"(7)  Subject  to  secUon  11(6)  of  thU  Act. 
no  loan  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  thirty 
years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be  pxir- 
ehased  hereunder:  Provided.  That  the  fore- 
going restrictions  on  matvirlties  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received 
by  the  Administrator  as  a  claimant  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  equitable  reorganisation  or  as  a 
creditor  in  other  proceedings  attendant  upon 
Insolvency  of  the  obligor: 

"(8)  Such  loans  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  shall  be  not  greater  than 
the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
ol  comparable  maturities  as  computed  (in 
the  case  ot  any  loan)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the 
loan  Lb  made,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum per  annum:  Provided.  That  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  outstanding  principal  amoimt 
of  any  loan  made  xuider  tills  section  shall 
be  allocated  from  the  payments  received  by 
the  Administrator  in  the  form  of  interest 
on  such  loan  to  a  sinking  fund  to  cover 
losses  on  loans  under  this  section; 

"(9)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  acquir- 
ing or  developing  land  and  facilities  (in- 
cluding machinery  and  eq\iipment),  and  of 
constructing,  altering,  converting,  rehabili- 
tating, or  enlarging  the  building  or  build- 
ings ot  the  particular  project  and  shall, 
among  others,  be  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

"(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  in 
an  amount  which,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sulSclent 
to  pay  such  aggregate  cost: 

"(B)  That  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  such  aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the 
State  or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  po- 
lltlosi  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  commu- 
nity or  area  organisation  which  is  nongov- 
•mmental  in  charaoter,  m  equity  eapital 
or  M  Aloftn; 

"(0)  That  in  extending  flnAnoial  asslst- 
anoe  under  this  seotlon  with  respect  to  an 
Industrial  or  runU  retferelopcntnt  aret.  the 


Administrator  shall  require  that  not  leas 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  ot 
the  project  for  which  sudi  loan  is  made 
shall  be  suppUed  by  nongovernmental 
souroec  and 

"(D)  That  If  any  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance extended  under  this  section  is  se- 
oxired.  the  Administrator  shall  provide  that 
its  security  shaU  be  subordinate  and  in- 
ferior to  the  lien  or  liens  securing  other 
loans  Cuwle  in  connection  with  the  same 
project  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  action 
necessary  to  encourage  financial  participa- 
tion in  such  project  by  other  lenders  and  in- 
vestors;  and 

"(10>  No  such  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
and  a];^roved  by  the  Administrator  an  over- 
all program  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  »rea  and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
agency,  Instrumentality,  or  local  political 
subdivision  thereof,  that  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought  is  con- 
sistent with  such  program:  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  project  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  local  pollUcal 
subdivision  In  which  the  project  wovUd  be 
located. 

"(c)  If  there  is  no  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality in  any  State,  or  {wlitical  subdi- 
vision thereof,  qualified  to  approve  appli- 
cants lor  assistance  under  this  section  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  |bi . 
the  Adtninistrator  shall,  upon  determining 
that  atty  area  In  such  State  Is  a  redevelop- 
ment »rea.  appoint  a  local  redevelopment 
committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  a  'lo- 
cal committee')  to  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  s#ven  residents  of  such  area  who,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  are  representative  of  la- 
bor, commercial,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural groups,  and  of  the  residents  generally 
of  such  area.  In  appointing  any  such  local 
committee,  the  Administrator  may  Include 
therein  members  of  any  existing  local  re- 
development committees  Financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  In  connection  with 
project*  located  in  a  redevelopment  area,  for 
which  a  local  committee  has  been  appointed 
under  Ohls  section,  shall  be  extended  only  to 
applicants,  both  private  and  public  (Includ- 
ing Indian  trl'bes) .  which  have  been  approved 
by  such  local  committee. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $150,000,000.  of 
which  oot  more  than  $75,000,000  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be 
used  fof  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
this  sedtlon  with  respect  to  projects  in  in- 
dustrial redevelopment  areas,  and  not  more 
than  $15,000,000  shall  be  deposited  in  a  re- 
volving fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  projects  In  rural  redevelop- 
ment areas. 

"LOAKs  roB  ptrsLic  FAcrLrras 

"Ssc.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  appllcaUon  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  assist  in  financing  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  for  public 
facility  Usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  expansion,  or  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities  within  any  redevel- 
opment area.  If  he  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  tend  to  improve  the  op- 
portunities in  such  area  for  the  successful 
eetablisliment  or  expansion  of  Industrial  or 
conunercial  plants  or  facilities; 

"(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  equally  fa- 
vorable terms; 

"(8)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  luoh 
projects  are  sdequste  to  Insure  the  comple- 
tion thiNof ; 

"(4)  ihere  is  a  rsMonabl*  expeototlon  of 
repayment;  and 


"(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  economic 
development  program  as  provided  in  section 
e(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  is  sought  U  consistent  with  such 
program. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  such  loan  la 
made,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
Subject  to  section  11(5),  the  maturity 
date  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  not  later  than 
40  years  after  the  date  such  loan  is  made 
Any  such  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  greater  than  the  average 
annual  interest  rate  on  ail  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  loan  is  made  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one. eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

■■(C)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  which 
shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
this  section 

"id)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  comj>ete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public  util- 
ity rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at  rates 
or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  StaU 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  public  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  Increase  In  such  service 
(taking  Into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  is  not  able  to  meet  through  Its 
existing  facilities  or  through  an  expan- 
sion  which   It  Is  prepared  to  undertake. 

"ORANTS    ros    PUBLIC    VACnUTIXS 

"Sbc  8  (a)  The  Administrator  may  con- 
duct studies  of  needs  in  the  various  rede- 
velopment areas  throughout  the  United 
States  for.  and  the  probable  cost  of,  land 
acquisition  or  development  for  public  facility 
usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  expansion,  or  Improvement  of 
useful  public  facilities  within  such  areas,  and 
may  receive  proposals  from  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  Indian 
tnbe,  relating  to  land  acquisition  or  develop- 
ment for  public  facility  usage,  and  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expan- 
sion, or  Improvement  of  public  facilftles 
within  any  such  area.  Any  such  proposal 
shall  contain  plans  showing  the  project  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken,  the  cost  thereof,  and 
the  contributions  proposed  to  be  made  to 
such  cost  by  the  entity  making  the  proposal. 
The  Administrator,  in  consultation  with 
such  entity,  is  authoriaed  to  modify  all  or 
any  part  of  such  proposal. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a 
proposal  received  by  him  under  this  section, 
may  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  Indian  tribe,  for 
land  acquisition  or  development  for  public 
facility  usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  expansion,  or  Improvement 
of  public  facilities  within  a  redevelopment 
area,  if  he  finds  that — 

"  (1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  tend  to  Improve  the  op- 
portunities in  such  area  for  the  successful 
establishment  or  expansion  of  industrial  or 
commercial  planu  or  facilities; 

"(2)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  such  grant  is  requested  In  pro- 
portion to  its  ability  so  to  contribute: 

"(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  U  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  It  U,  or  will 
be.  located,  and  there  U  little  probability 
that  such  project  can  be  undertakan  without 
the  asslsunoe  of  a  grant  under  this  Motion; 
and 
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*  "(4)  siich  area  has  an  approved  economic 
development  program  as  provided  in  section 
0(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  financial 
arslatance  is  sought  is  consistent  with  such 
program. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  funds  which  can  be 
practicably  obtained  from  other  sources  (in- 
cluding a  loan  under  section  7  of  this  Act) 
for  such  jrroject.  and  the  amount  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  completion  thereof. 
"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion provide  for  the  supervision  of  carrying 
out  of  projects  with  respect  to  which  grants 
are  made  under  this  section  so  as  to  insure 
that  Federal  funds  are  not  wasted  or  dis- 
sipated. 

"(d)  No  financial  assistance  bhall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regu- 
latory body  determines  that  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  public  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
is  a  need  for  an  Increase  In  such  service  (tak- 
ing into  consideration  reasonably  foresee- 
able future  needs)  which  the  existing  pubtic 
utility  is  TK>t  able  to  meet  through  iu  exist- 
ing facillttss  or  through  an  expansion  which 
it  is  prepared  to  undertake. 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $86,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
section. 

"iwroxifATiow 

"Sac.  8.  The  AdminisUator  shall  aid  re- 
development areas  by  furnishing  to  inter- 
ested Individuals,  communities.  Industries, 
and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any  assist- 
ance, technical  information,  market  research, 
or  other  forms  of  assistance,  information,  or 
advice  which  are  obtainable  from  the  vu  hjus 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  which  would 
be  useful  In  alleviating  conditions  of  exces- 
sive nneanployment  or  underemplcryment 
within  such  areas.  The  Administrator  shall 
furnish  the  procurement  divisions  of  the 
variotu  departments,  agencies,  and  other  tn- 
strumeBtalitles  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
with  a  Ust  containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  buslneas  firms  which  are  located 
In  redevelopment  areas  aiMl  which  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  Oovernment  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  or  services,  and 
designating  the  supplies  and  services  such 
firms  are  engaged  in  ptroviding. 

"TECHWICAI.   ABSISTAKCK 

"Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  his  duttee  under 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  areas  which 
he  has  designated  as  redevelopnoent  areas 
under  this  Act.  Such  asslstaiKse  shall  in- 
clude studies  evaluating  the  needs  of.  and 
developing  potenUallties  for,  economic 
growth  of  such  areas.  Such  asaistenoe  may 
be  provided  by  the  Administrator  through 
members  of  his  staff  or  through  the  em- 
ployment of  private  individuals,  ptartner- 
shtps,  firms,  oorporatlons,  or  suitable  Insti- 
tutions, under  oontracta  entered  into  for 
such  pnrpoees.  Approprlattons  are  hereby 
authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  an- 
nually. 

"rowata  or  aduinistiutor 

"Szc.  11.  In  performing  his  duties  uiMler 
this  Aot,  the  Administrator  is  authorised 
to— 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  olassifioatlon  laws,  sslsct, 
employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  oompensatlon  of 
■uoh  oaosrs,  employees,  attorneyt,  and 
agents  as  Shall  be  neeessary  to  earry  out  ttie 
provisions  of  this  Aet,  and  define  their  au- 


thority and  duties,  provide  bonds  for  them 
In  such  amounts  as  ths  Administrator  shall 
determine,  and  pay  the  costs  of  qualification 
of  certain  of  them  as  notaries  public; 

"(2)  hold  su(^  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony as  he  may  deem  advisable: 

"(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, ofllce.  Independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  information,  suggestioas. 
estimates,  and  statlstios  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  of- 
fVoe.  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gesUons,  estimates,  and  statisttos  directly  to 
the  Administrator: 

"(4)  uiider  regulations  prescribed  by 
him.  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit. 
In  his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he 
shall  determlr>e  to  be  reaaonable,  any  evi- 
dence of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  prop- 
erty, or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  payment  of  loans 
made  under  this  Act,  and  collect  or  ooonpro- 
mlse  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  In  connection  with  the  payment  of  such 
loans  until  such  time  as  such  obligations 
may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
suit  or  collection: 

"1 6)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  io«m  made  or  evidence  of  iiidebted- 
nees  purchased  under  this  Act.  beyond  the 
periods  stated  in  such  loan  or  e'vidence  of 
indebtedness  or  In  thU  Act.  for  additional 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  if  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  in  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evldenoe  of  in- 
debtedness; 

"(6)  deal  with,  oomplete.  renovate,  im- 
prove, modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal pn^>erty  conveyed  to.  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by.  him  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

"(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
oomprccnise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  under 
this  Act.  This  shall  include  authority  to  ob- 
tain deficiency  judgments  or  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. SecUon  870B  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  ss  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6).  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  of  hazard  insurance  or 
to  any  purchase  or  contract  for  services  or 
supplies  on  account  of  property  obtained  by 
the  Administrator  as  a  result  of  loans  made 
under  this  Act  if  the  premium  therefor  or 
the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 
"me  ix>wer  to  convey  and  to  execute,  in  the 
name  of  ti»e  Administrator,  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, deeds  of  release,  aasignments  and 
satisfactions  of  morteages.  and  any  other 
written  instrument  relating  to  real  or  ptf- 
sonal  property  or  any  interest  therein  ac- 
quired by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
jwovislons  of  thU  Act  may  be  exercised  by 
the  Administrator  or  by  any  offioer  or  agent 
appc^nted  by  him  tor  that  ptirpose  without 
the  exeeuticm  of  any  express  delefntion  of 
power  or  power  ot  attorney; 

*'(8)  acquire,  in  any  UwTul  manner,  any 
propwty  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  taaglMs 
or  intangible) ,  whenever  deemed  neeesasry  or 
appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  actintles 
authorized  In  sections  0  and  7  of  this  Act; 

"(8)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  funo- 
tions,  privileges,  and  Immunities  othsrwlse 
vested  In  him,  take  any  and  aU  actions.  In- 
oltMling  ths  prooo'snsBt  at  tbs  ssrrloas  or 
attorneys  by  eontraot,  tfetsrmlnsd  toy  htm  to 
be  nscssaary  or  dsslrabls  in  making,  servle- 
ing,  compromising,  modifying,  liquidating,  or 


otherwise  administratively  dealing  With  or 
realizing  on  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

"(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  fltuls  oeces- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizatiojis  thereof,  including  Btenog]*aphic 
reporting  services,  by  contract  or  apipolnt- 
ment.  and  in  such  cases  such  service  stAlI  be 
Without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws.  and.  except  in  the  case  of 
stenographic  reporting  services  by  orgivnlza- 
tlons,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (41  U,S.C.  S) ;  any  individual 
so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and.  while 
such  Indlvldiud  Is  away  from  his  home  or 
regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be  allowed 
transportation  and  not  to  exceed  $16  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses: and 

"(11)  establish  such  rules,  regulations. 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"TEXMiMATiow  OT  KLisnn.rrT  rot  tusiHaa 

ABSXSTAKCK 

"Sec.  12.  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  that  employment  conditions  with- 
in any  area  previotisly  designated  by  him  as  a 
redevelopment  area  have  changed  to  su^ 
an  extent  that  such  area  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  section  S  of  this 
Act,  no  further  assistance  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  area 
and.  for  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act,  such  area 
shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelopment  area: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  (1)  prevent  siny  such  area  from  again 
being  designated  a  redevelopment  area  under 
section  S  of  this  Act  if  the  Administrator 
determines  it  to  be  eligible  under  such  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any  eon- 
tracts  or  undertakings  with  respect  to  su^ 
area  which  ■were  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the 
Administrator  that  stich  area  no  longer  quali- 
fies as  a  redevelopment  area.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  keep  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Interested  State  or  local  agencies,  advised  at 
all  times  of  any  changes  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  the  designation  of  any  area. 

"xoMAM  BBntrsx, 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  ^^iUng 
at  tiie  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"  'xMuutfraiAL  KsaavcLOPimrr  axxas  vwea  tbs 

'ACT 


""Sic.  112.  (a)  "When  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administrator  certifies  to  the  Admln- 
IstratcH'  (1)  that  any  county,  dty,  or  other 
municipality  (In  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
"municipality")  is  situated  in  an  area 
designated  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  as  an  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment area,  and  (2)  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  ■with  assistance  provided 
under  such  Act  and  other  undertakings  the 
area  will  be  able  to  achieve  more  than  tempo- 
rary Improvement  in  its  economic  develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
I>rovide  financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  in  any  such  nmniclpallty  under  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"  '(b)  Tlxe  Administrator  may  provide  such 
ftnuTiri^i  assistance  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  llmlta- 
tlons  of  section  110(c)  that  the  project  area 
be  clearly  predominantly  residential  in  char- 
acter or  that  it  be  redeveloped  for  predomi- 
nantly residential  uses;  but  no  such  assist- 
anes  shall  be  provided  In  any  area  If  sutSh 
Administrator  dstsrmlnes  that  It  will  assist 
In  relocating  buslnsss  operations  from  ons 
arsa  to  anothsr  when  luoh  aMlstaaos  will 
rsfult  In  subitantlal  detrlmsnt  to  tiM  arta 
of  original  location  by  Inersaslng  unsmploy- 
mtnt. 
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"'(0)  yiiutnclal  MiifUno*  un4«r  ihi»  ••«- 
tlon  OMf  b«  proridfld  for  mt  projMt  tatolT- 
inf  •  projMt  Mt«  liMHMllni  prlaurlif  ladua> 
tml  or  oomintroUl  ■trucvurtt  lUittbU  for 
rahAMlltfttlon  under  tha  urb«a  rtntwftl  pUn 
for  ttM  ftrtft. 

"'(d)  WottrlthciMdiag  any  oth«r  prorl* 
■Ion  of  thU  title,  ft  oontraot  for  ftnanolftl  ««• 
•t«t«ac«  under  thU  Motion  oiftj  inoluda  pro- 
Tlf lone  pomUttlnf  the  dUpcoltlon  of  ftnj  fftnd 
In  the  project  treft  dealfnftted  under  the 
urbftn  renewal  pltn  for  Induetrlftl  or  oom- 
merolftl  usee  to  any  public  efeney  or  non- 
profit oorporfttlon  for  lubeequent  dlepoeltlon 
fte  promptly  ee  prftctlcftble  by  such  pubUo 
•cenoy  or  oorporfttlon  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  Iftnd  In  ftooordftnoe  with  the  urbftn 
renewftl  plan;  Provided.  Thet  any  dlepoel- 
tlon of  nioh  land  to  luch  public  afenoy  or 
corporation  under  thle  eectlon  iball  be  made 
at  not  leee  than  Ite  fair  ralue  for  ueee  In 
aocordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan; 
And  providtd  further,  That  the  pitrchaeen 
from  or  leeeeee  of  euoh  public  agency  or 
corporation,  and  their  aaelgneee,  ihall  be 
required  to  aeeume  the  obligation!  tmpoeed 
\mder  section  106(b). 

"  '(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  aeeUtance  under  thl«  sec- 
tion with  reepect  to  any  project,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exercise  the  authority  vested 
In  him  under  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  project,  notwithstanding  any  deter- 
mination made  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  area  In  which  the  project 
la  located  may  no  longer  be  an  industrial 
redevelopment  area  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act. 

"'(t)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  capital  grants 
under  section  103  after  January  1,  1959,  shall 
be  available  to  provide  financial  assistance 
\mder  this  section.' 

"xnteAN  puiirwiito  oxamts 

"Bn.  14.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
701  of  the  Hoxulng  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  in  clause  (3)  after 
the  words  'decennial  census  which':  '(1)  are 
situated  In  areas  designated  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Administrator  under  section 
5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as 
Industrial  redevelopment  areas,  or  (li).' 

"VOCATIOKAL  TXAIlflNO 

"See.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized,  upon  requeet  and  whenever  he 
determines  such  studlee  are  needed,  to  un- 
dertake, or  to  provide  assistance  to  others 
In,  studies  of  the  sice,  characteristics,  skills, 
adaptability,  occupational  potentialities,  and 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  any 
redevelopment  area. 

"(b)  When  skills  of  the  labor  force  in  a 
redevelopment  area  are  not  such  a«  to  facili- 
tate full  utilisation  of  the  human  reeouroes 
In  suoh  area,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
tborlaed  to  provide  advice  and  technical 
ftMletanee  In  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
progrftm  to  improve  the  utlliiatlon  of  such 
Iftbor  foroe, 

"(0)  Whenever  the  •eeretary  of  Labor 
ftnde  ft  need  for  vocational  education  services 
Id  a  redevelopment  area  and  when  such  area 
b«e  an  approved  economic  development  pro< 
grftm  ft«  provided  In  eeotion  6(b)  dO),  he  is 
ftuthorlaed  to  aeelst  lnt«reeted  agencies  to 
determine  the  vocational  training  needs  of 
unemployed  IndlvlduaU  reeldlnf  in  the  ftreft, 
ftnd  be  shall  notify  the  SecretAry  of  Beftlth, 
Iducatlon,  and  Welfare  of  the  vocational 
train  Inf  or  retrftlntng  requlremente  of  the 
ftreft.  The  Secretary  of  Keftlth,  Iducfttlon, 
and  Welfare,  through  the  Oommlseioner  of 
Iduofttion,  le  ftuthorlMd  to  provide  eeelst- 
ftxice,  Including  financial  assistance  when 
neoeeeary  or  appropriate,  to  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education  In  the  provision  of 
stioh  earvloee  in  the  area.  There  U  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 


11,500,000  ftnnuiUly  for  the  purpoM  of  pro- 
viding fttftaelftl  fteeietftBoe  under  thle  sub- 
•eetlon. 

"(d)  Any  voMlloDfti  trftining  or  retrftlning 
provided  under  thle  seotion  shall  be  deelgned 
to  enabla  unemployed  Indtvlduftls  to  quftlify 
for  new  employment  In  the  redevelopment 
ftreft. 

"ftatHAimHO  ITTBftleTIMOl  rAVMIHT« 

"Sm.  16.  (ft)  The  Seoretftry  of  Labor  in 
consul talton  with  the  Administrator  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Itatee,  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  States  in  which  redevelopment 
areas  are  located  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  Btatee 
for  the  purpoee  of  enabling  such  States,  ae 
agents  of  the  United  Statee,  to  make  weekly 
retralnlnf  payments  to  unemployed  indi- 
viduals residing  within  such  redevelopment 
areas  wh^  are  not  entitled  to  unemployment 
oompensfttlon  (either  because  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  have  been 
exhausted  or  because  they  were  not  insured 
for  such  compensation)  and  who  have  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
undergoing  vocational  training  or  retraining 
under  section  16  of  this  Act.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirteen  weeks,  and  the  amounts  of  such 
paymente  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  average  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation poiyment  payable  in  the  State  making 
such  payments. 

"(b)  l^e  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Ad- 
mlnistratior  shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  eut  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provtsions  of  this  section. 

"nWALTixa 

"Sxc.  17.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  for  the  p\ar- 
poee  of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any 
applicant  any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by 
renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise, 
or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of 
security  therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  or  anything  of  value,  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"lb)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Administrator,  (1)  em- 
beszles,  abetracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  mis- 
appliee  ftny  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or 
other  thlhgs  of  value,  whether  belonging  to 
him  or  pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted  to 
him,  or  (2)  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
Administrator  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate!  or  any  Individual,  or  to  decetvs 
any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, makes  any  false  entry  in  any 
book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  without  being  duly  author- 
ised, drawe  any  order  or  laeues.  pute  forth. 
or  aeelgns  any  note,  detMnture.  bond,  or  other 
obligfttlos,  or  drftft,  bill  of  exchange  mort- 
gage, )u4gment,  or  decree  thereof,  or  (Si 
with  intdnt  to  defraud  partlclpatee,  shares, 
recelvee  directly  or  Indirectly  any  money, 
profit,  property,  or  benefit  through  any 
transaction,  loan,  oommlselon,  contract,  or 
any  othef  act  of  the  Administrator,  or  (4) 
glvee  any  unauthorised  information  concern- 
ing any  future  action  or  plan  of  the  Admin- 
letrator  which  might  affect  the  value  of 
securttlee,  or  having  such  knowledge,  Inveete 
or  speculates,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the 
securitlee  or  property  of  any  company  or 
corporation  reeelvlng  loans  or  other  assut- 
ance  from  the  Administrator,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  flvs 
years,  or  twth. 


sMrLOTMBMT  or  mfSDrnne  amd  homwiann' 

TIVB   SMFLOYSSS 

"Ssc  16  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act  to  any  buslnees 
snterprlse  unless  ths  owners,  partners,  or 
officers  of  such  buslneee  enterprise  (1)  cer- 
tify to  the  Administrator  the  namee  of  any 
attorneys,  agenu.  or  other  persons  engaged 
by  or  on  behalf  of  suoh  buslneee  enterprise 
for  ths  purposs  of  expediting  applications 
made  to  the  Administrator  for  assistance  of 
any  sort,  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to 
any  such  person;  and  (2)  execute  an  agree- 
ment binding  any  such  buslneee  enterprise 
for  a  period  of  two  years  after  any  aaeistance 
is  rendered  by  the  Administrator  to  such 
business  enterprise,  to  refrain  from  employ- 
ing, tendering  any  office  or  employment  to.  or 
retaining  for  professional  services,  any  per- 
son who,  on  the  date  such  aesUtance  or  any 
part  thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  one  year 
prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an  officer, 
attorney,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Admin- 
Utratlon,  occupying  a  poeltlon  or  engaging 
In  activities  which  the  Administrator  shall 
have  determined  involve  discretion  with  re- 
spect to  the  granting  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

"paxvAiLiNo  RATt  or  wage  and  roaTT-MOtrs 
wxzx 
"Sec  19.  The  Administrator  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  projects 
undertaken  by  public  applicants  assisted 
under  this  Act  (1)  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  no  less  than  those  prevailing  on  the 
same  type  of  work  on  simUar  construction 
In  the  Immediate  locality  as  determined  by 
the  SecreUry  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1935  (Davis-Bacon 
Act),  and  (2)  shall  be  employed  not  more 
than  forty  hours  In  any  one  week  unless  the 
employee  receives  wages  for  his  employment 
m  excess  of  the  hours  specified  above  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed 

"ANKUAX,    XErOtT 

Ssc  20  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  this 
Act  for  each  fl.scal  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19«0.  Such  report 
shall  be  printed,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of  the 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  reepect 
U)  which  such  report  U  made.  Such  report 
shall  show,  among  other  things,  (1)  the 
number  and  size  of  Oovernment  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  servlcee 
placed  with  business  firms  located  In  redevel- 
opment areas,  and  (3)  the  amount  and  du- 
ration of  employment  resulting  from  such 
contracU  Upon  the  request  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovernment  engaged  in  the 
procurement  of  supplies  and  services  shall 
furnish  to  the  Administrator  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  seetloa, 

AfnomATiun  ros  AOMiifisTRAnvK  axriLMkHB 

Sac  31   There  are  hereby  authorised  U)  be 

appropriated  such  sunu  as  may  be  necessary 

for  the  administrative  sipenses  Incurred  in 

carrying  out  ths  provisions  of  this  Act 

'UBI  or  OTMKt  fACILmsS 
"Ssc  23  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  •«• 
tlvltiss  and  minimize  sspense  in  carryinf  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  AdmlnlsUator 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with 
their  consent,  u«e  ths  available  services  and 
facllltise  of  other  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talltlee  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  on  a  re- 
imbtirsable  basts 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
dutlee,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
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aeelst  In  carrying  out  tiie  objeullvss  of  tikis 
Act  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 
existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
bs  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powsr,  dutlee,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  ths  Federal  Oov- 
ernment 

"asooses  amo  Auorr 

"Sec  96  (a)  Bach  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6.  7.  or  6  of  this  Art  shall  keep 
Nuch  record*  as  ths  Administrator  shall  pre- 
iirrlbe,  Including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  suoh  assistanoe, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  asslsunce  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  t>y  other  sources,  and 
Kuch  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(b)  The  AdmlnUtrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpoee  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  section 
a,  7,  or  8  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  8PENCE  (interrupting  the  read- 
irig  of  the  amendment).  Mr  Chairman, 
as  the  committee  amendment  is  already 
printed  in  the  bill,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dlsp>ensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  HALKY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

<The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Brnfcxl  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  8PENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  thU 
committee  amendment  reduces  the 
amount  authorized  In  the  Senate  bill  by 
$139  million.  The  committee  amend- 
ment authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$2S1  million.  The  Senate  bill  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $390  million. 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  indus- 
trial development  of  rural  areas. 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized in  a  revolving  fund  for  development 
in  industrial  aress. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  authorised  for 
loans  for  community  facilities 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  Is  author- 
ized for  grants  to  communities  that  can- 
not otherwise  obtain  necessary  commu- 
nity facilities. 

Ten  million  dollars  Is  authorised  for 
unemployed  persons  who  are  not  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation,  and 
who  are  taking  the  training  authorlr^d 
In  the  act, 

One  million,  Ave  hundred  thousand 
dollars  Is  authorised  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Pour  million  Ave  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  authorised  for  technical  as- 
sistance. I  think  this  technical  assist- 
ance 16  very  neotssary  for  the  efTective 
operation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  far  prefer- 
able to  the  Senate  bill.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  adopted.  The 
technical  asgiatance  provUiong  are  very 
essential  for  the  redevelopment  of  many 
areas  in  the  United  States.    In  my  own 


tttatr,  theta  is  a  great  rural  area  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky,  which  is 
now  in  the  depths  of  a  depre6«ion  and 
has  been  that  way  for  several  yearft, 

I  hope  some  benefit  can  be  received 
by  that  area  from  thi6  bill.  The  people 
have  been  out  of  work,  The  people  are 
in  manv  Instances  unable  to  obtain  a 
living  One  of  the  cltisens  up  in  that 
country  told  me  the  other  day  that  the 
only  checks  he  naw  were  old-age  assiat- 
uiice  checks  and  social  security  checks, 

I  believe  that  technical  assistance  may 
In  some  respcctH  revive  that  district.  I 
saw  the  other  duy  a  statement  that  some 
nation  abroad  has  converted  from  coal— 
and  Kentucky  is  a  land  of  bituminous 
coal— had  produced  electrical  energy  at 
the  mine  entrance  and  conveyed  it  on 
high-tension  lines  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  If  wc  could  do  something  like  that 
in  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky  It 
might  revive  that  great  industrial  area 
which,  is  also  rural,  to  some  state  of 
prosperity  and  productivity  that  would 
change  the  whole  character  of  that  coun- 
try and  bring  back  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

These  things  are  certainly  worth  ex- 
ploring. I  have  no  doubt  that  through 
the  application  of  new  advances  in  sci- 
ence we  will  be  able  to  raise  many  of 
these  depressed  areas  into  areas  of  pros- 
perity. I  have  great  faith  that  some- 
thing will  be  discovered — something 
must  be  discovered — to  bring  back  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wxdnall  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Spzncx:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following:  "That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Area  Assistance  Act 
of  I960'. 

"OECLAXATION    OF    PUXrOSE 

"Sxc.  a.  The  Oongrees  declares  that,  even 
during  periods  of  prosperity  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  some  of  our  communities  suffer 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment; 
that  such  unemployment  causes  hardship  to 
many  individuals  and  their  families  and  de- 
tracts from  the  national  welfare  by  wasting 
vital  human  resources;  that  to  overcome  this 
problem  the  Federal  Oovernment,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  should  help  areas 
of  substantial  and  penlstent  unemployment 
to  take  effective  steps  in  planning  and 
financing  their  economic  development;  that 
Federal  assistance  should  enable  communi- 
ties to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  and  de- 
crease economic  vulnerability  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  stable  and  diversified  looftl 
economies;  and  that  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities should  bs  created  rather  than 
merely  transferred  from  one  community  to 
nnother 

"AflTMORtrV  or  SefrRBTASY  or  OOMMXftCt 

Sxr  101  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Oommeroe, 
hereinafter  referred  to  ae  the  Secretary,  may 
designate  as  an  area  of  subetantlal  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  any  irea  certified  fti 
eligible  for  euoh  designation  by  the  Seore- 
tary  of  Labor. 

"(b)  To  aeelst  areas  in  the  United  SUtes 
desigtiated  as  areu  of  subetftatial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorised— 

"(1)  to  make  grante  for  technical  assist- 
ance for  suoh  areas  in  ftooordanoe  wltta  Hm 
provleione  of  eeotion  106  (a)  ot  tills  Aot;  and 


"(111  Ui  provide  Iimiis  !ut  suoh  areae  in 
accordance  wlUi  Uie  provlslorM  ut  section 
107  of  this  Aot. 

'(0)  The  Secretary   is  also  authorised— 

"(1)  to  extend  the  full  oooperation  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  all  ftreae  In  the 
United  Statee  (including  Fuerto  Xloo)  in 
promoting  the  more  effective  use  of  local  re- 
eouroes, In  the  establishment  of  new  Indus- 
tries based  on  local  resources,  and  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  Industries;  euoh  coopera- 
tion to  be  provided  through  technical  advioe 
and  consultation  and,  when  neoeesary. 
through  the  conduct  of  special  studlee: 

"(9)  to  decrease,  through  granu  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
loe(b)  of  this  Act,  the  economic  vulnerabil- 
ity of  towns  predominantly  dependent  on 
one  Industry,  small  towns  which  could  serve 
as  centers  for  economic  diversification  of 
rural  areas  of  underemployment,  and  rural 
low -income  areae  by  helping  them  develop 
manufacturing,  proceeeing,  and  other  ac- 
tivities calculated  to  diversify  and  improve 
their  economies:  and 

"(3)  to  coordinate  his  functions  under 
this  Act  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  officials  administering 
Federal  programs  affecting  local  economic 
conditions. 

•*(d)  As  used  in  this  Act:  (1)  the  term 
'United  States'  includes  the  several  Statee 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  (9)  the  term 
'State'  refers  to  an  individual  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  (8)  the  term 
'loan'  includes  loans,  Unmediate  participa- 
tion In  loans,  and  purchase  of  evidences  of 
indebtednees. 

"AUTHoamr  or  eacasiAaT  or  labox 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time,  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  certify  the  existence  of  areas 
eligible  for  designation  ae  areas  of  subetan- 
tlal and  persistent  unemployment  whenever 
he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  available  labor  force 
data,  or  studies  which  he  initiates  when  he 
deems  neceesary,  that — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
area,  excluding  unemployment  due  primarUy 
to  temporary  or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently 
6  per  centtun  and  has  averaged  at  least  6 
per  centiim  for  the  qualifying  time  periods 
specified  In  (3)  below;  and 

"  (3)  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area  has  been  at  least: 

"(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  four  of  the  preceding  five  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(B)  76  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years:  and 

"(8)  Monagricultural  employment  in  the 
areft  has  declined,  or  iwa  shown  a  smsller  in- 
crease thftn  in  the  country  fts  ft  whole,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  five  oftlendftr  years:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  areft  shall  be  excluded  by  the 
requirement  of  this  subsection  if  the  annual 
ftverftge  rftte  of  unemployment  in  that  area 
for  three  of  the  last  four  years  exceeds  6 
per  centum, 

"(b)  Zn  the  case  of  labor  market  areas 
for  whioh  appropriate  historical  labor  foroe 
dau  have  not  been  compiled,  the  SeereUry 
of  Labor  shall  oertifr  ae  eligible  for  deelgna- 
tion  as  areas  of  substafitial  and  persistent 
unemployment  thoee  areae  la  which  the  un- 
employment rate  and  duration,  baaed  on  a 
sttfvey  of  available  labor  foroe  dau,  gen- 
erftily  equftls  or  exceeds  the  rate  and  dura- 
tion specified  in  eectlon  lOfl(a) . 

"(0)  The  leoretanr  of  Labor  may  also 
certify  under  subsection  (s)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  the  eaisUnce  of  eligible  ftreae  upon 
request  of  sny  ftpproprlate  State  fovern- 
ment  agency,  instrumentaUty,  or  politioal 
eubdirieion. 
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"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  authorized, 
upon  •nqatsi  and  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  BtiKliea  are  needed,  to  undertake, 
or  to  provide  assistance  to  others  In  studies 
of  the  slae,  characteristics,  skllla.  adapta- 
bility, occupational  potentialities,  and  re- 
lated aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  an  area 
certified  under  section  103. 

"(e)  When  skills  of  the  IaV)T  force  In  an 
area  designed  under  section  IPl  are  not  such 
as  to  facilitate  full  utilization  of  the  human 
reaoiu'ces  In  such  area,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Is  authorized  to  provide  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  a  program  to  Improve  the  utilization  of 
such  labor  f cffce. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
a  need  for  vocational  education  services  In  an 
area  designated  under  section  101  and  when 
such  area  has  an  economic  devolpment  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  section  107(b)(9),  he 
is  authorized  to  assist  Interested  agencies  to 
determine  the  vocational  training  needs  of 
unemployed  individuals  residing  in  the  area, 
azKl  he  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducation,  and  Welfare  of  the  vocational 
training  or  retraining  requirements  of  the 
area.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  the  Commissioner  of 
■ducatlon,  is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance. Including  financial  assistance  when 
necessary  or  appropriate,  to  the  State  voca- 
tional education  agency  In  the  provision  of 
such  services  in  the  area. 

"sTTTHcarrr  or  housino  ai«t>  homk  mfAifCK 

ASKTMIBTaATDB 

"Sic.  103.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  heading  and  section  at  the 
•nd  of  Utle  I: 

"  'AXKAS    or   STJBBTAirnAL    AND    FESSISTENT 
TTWEMPLOTMIirr 

"  'Sbc.  113.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Administrator  (1) 
that  any  county,  city,  or  other  munlclptLllty 
(referred  to  as  "municipality"  In  this  sec- 
tion) Is  situated  in  an  area  designated  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
Area  Assistance  Act  of  1900  as  an  area  of 
substantial  and  persistent  tinemployment. 
and  (2)  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  with  assistance  provided  under  the  Area 
Assistance  Act  of  1900  and  other  undertak- 
ings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve  lasting 
lmim>vement  In  Its  economic  development, 
the  Administrator  is  authorised  to  extend 
financial  assistance  to  a  local  public  agency 
In  any  such  munlciptUlty  under  this  title 
and  the  pro>vl8ions  of  this  section. 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  limitations 
of  section  110(c)  of  this  title  that  the  project 
area  be  clearly  predominantly  residential  In 
character  or  that  It  will  be  predominantly 
residential  under  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

"  '(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  involv- 
ing a  project  area  Including  primarily  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  structures  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  Eirea. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  Include 
provisions  permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
land  In  the  project  area  designated  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial uses  to  any  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
corporation  for  subsequent  disposition  as 
promptly  as  practicable  by  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  In  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan:  Provided.  That  any  disposition 
of  such  land  to  such  public  agency  or  corpo- 
ration under  this  section  shall  be  made  at 
not  leas  than  Its  fair  value  for  uses  In  accord- 
ance with  the  urban  renewal  plan:  Provided 
further.  That  the  purchaseft  from  or  lessees 


of  such  publle  agency  or  corporation,  and 
their  aaglgnaea.  aliall  be  required  to  assume 
the  obllgatknw  tmpneetl  in  conformity  with 
vhe  requirements  of  section   106(b)    hereof. 

"  '(e)  following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion wltti  respect  to  any  project,  the  Admln- 
totrator  may  exercise  the  authority  vested 
under  tUls  section  for  the  completion  of  such 
project  botwltLstanding  any  determination 
made  after  the  execution  of  such  contract 
that  the  area  in  which  the  project  Is  located 
may  no  longer  be  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment." 

"Sec.  104.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(c)  Of  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments oir  1956  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '(c)  Hn  the  processing  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Adxnlnistxator  shall  give  priority  first  to  ap- 
pUcatloqs  of  counties,  cities,  and  other  mu- 
nlcipalittes  and  political  subdivisions  for  fi- 
nancing needed  public  facilities  in  areas 
determlaed  to  be  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  under  the  Area  As- 
sistance Act  of  I960;  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary at  Conunerce  certifies  there  Is  rea- 
sonable probability  that  with  assistance 
made  available  under  the  Area  Assistance 
Act  of  1960  and  other  undertakings  such 
areas  will  be  able  to  achieve  lasting  Improve- 
ment In  their  economic  development;  and 
second,  to  applications  of  smaller  municipal- 
ities for  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
basic  public  works  (Including  works  for  the 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  distribu- 
tion of  Water;  sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and 
sewer  facilities;  and  gas  distribution  sys- 
tems) fcir  which  there  Is  an  urgent  and  vital 
public  nted.' 

"Sbc.  105.  Paragraph    (3)    of    section    701 

(a)  of  ttie  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'cities,  other  than  mu- 
nicipmJiUcs.  and  counties  which'  the  follow- 
ing; [A)  aje  situated  in  areas  designated  by 
the  Secfletary  of  Commerce  under  the  Area 
Assistance  Act  of  1960  as  areas  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment,  or  (B)'. 

"CBAin'S    rOS    'TXCBKICAI,    ASSISTANCX 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  In  carrying  out  section 
101(b)(1),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  technical  a&slstance  includ- 
ing studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  de- 
veloping potentialities  for,  economic  growth 
of  areas  designated  under  section  101(a). 
These  grants  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
section  364S  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  D.S.C.  529) .  Appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized  for  these  grants  In  an 
amoiuit  hot  to  exceed  |1.5(X),000  annually. 

"{b)  ]n  carrying  out  section  101(c)(2), 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  similar 
grants  fbr  the  benefit  of  towns  and  areas 
described  lixereln.  Negotiations  taking  Into 
account  the  financial  ability  of  the  grantee 
and  other  relevant  considerations  shall  be 
made  for  contributions  to  costs  of  projects 
undertaken  hereunder.  These  grants  nmy 
be  made  without  regard  to  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  539),  and  appropriations  therefor  are 
hereby  authorized  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,300,000  annually. 

"LOANS 

"Sec.  107.   (a)    In  carrying  out  section  101 

(b)  (2)  qf  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  aid  In  financing  any  project  fur  the 
purchase  or  development  of  land  and  fa- 
cilities ioT  Industrial  usage,  for  the  con- 
structloq  of  new  factory  buildings,  for  re- 
habilitation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
factory  buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  con- 
version, or  enlargement  of  any  existing 
bulldlnga  for  industrial  use.  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  extended  for  working  capital, 
for  p'urchase  of  machinery  or  equipment,  or 
to  assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area    to  another   when   such   assistance   will 


result  In  sxibstantlal  detriment  to  the  area 
of  original  location  by  Increasing  unem- 
ployment. 

"(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  subject,  however,  to 
the  following  restrictions  and  limitations; 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
••50.000.000; 

"(2)  Such  l<3ans  shall  be  extended  only  to 
applicants,  both  private  and  public,  ap- 
proved by  the  State  (or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  development)  In  which  the 
project  to  be  financed  shall  be  located, 

'  (3)  No  such  loan  shall  be  extended  here- 
under unless  the  financial  assistance  applied 
for  is  nut  otherwise  available  from  other 
lenders  on  reasonable  terms; 

"(4)  No  direct  loan  shall  be  made  unless  it 
Is  determined  tiiat  an  immediate  participa- 
tion Is  not  avallHble; 

'  (61  No  loans  shall  be  made  unless  It  Is 
determined  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment; 

"(6)  Each  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  Interest  rate  currently 
payable  under  section  108(e)  on  advances 
from  the  Treasury  plus  additional  amounts 
deemed  adequate  to  cover  administrative  ex- 
penses and  a  reasonable  reserve  for  kisses; 

■•(  7  I  No  loan.  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  twenty-flve  years:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  foregoing  restrictions  on 
maturities  shall  ntit  apply  to  securities  or 
obligations  received  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable  reor- 
ganization or  as  a  creditor  In  other  proceed- 
ings attendant  upon  insolvency  of  the 
obligor,  or  If  extension  or  renewal  for  addi- 
tional periods,  not  to  exceed,  however,  a 
total  of  ten  years,  will  aid  in  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  of  such  evidence 
of  Indebtedness; 

"(8)  (A)  No  less  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost  to  the  applicant  (exclud- 
ing all  other  Federal  aid  In  connection  with 
the  undertaking)  of  acquiring  or  developing 
land  and  facilities,  and  of  constructing, 
altering,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  en- 
larging the  building  or  buildings  of  the  par- 
ticular project  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Sta'e 
or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political 
EUbdlvl.slon  thereof,  or  by  a  community  or 
area  organization,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a 
loan  repayable  only  after  the  financial  as- 
sistance hereunder  has  been  repaid  in  full 
according  to  the  terms  thereof  and.  If  such 
loan  Is  secured.  Its  security  shall  be  subordi- 
nate and  Inferior  to  the  lien  or  Hens  secur- 
ing the  financial  assistance  hereunder. 

"(B)  Of  the  remaining  85  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost.  35  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  cost  may  be  lofined  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  security 
for  such  a  loan  may  be  subordinate  and 
inferior  to  the  lien  or  Hens  which  secure  any 
loan  or  financing  other  than  funds  required 
by  section  107(b)(8)(A). 

'Ltjans  shall  not  be  available  hereunder 
unlees  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  which,  together  with  assistance  pro- 
vided hereunder  and  funds  provided  under 
section  107(b)  (8)  (A) .  shall  be  sufficient  to 
pay  such  aggregnte  cost. 

"(9>  No  such  loan  shall  be  extended  unless 
there  shall  be  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  an  overall  program  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  and  a  finding 
by  the  State,  or  any  agency,  lnstr\imentallty. 
or  local  political  subdivision  thereof,  tiiat 
the  project  for  which  loans  is  sought  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program:  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  any  project  prcrfilblted  by  laws 
of  the  State  or  local  political  subdivision  In 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 
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"Sac.  106.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  area  assistance  fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'fund'),  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  payment 
of  all  obligations  and  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  loans  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 101(b)(2). 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  advances  to  the  fund,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  tSO.OOO.OOO 

"(c)  Receipts  arising  from  the  loan  pro- 
gram shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 

"(d)  Any  moneys  In  the  fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess  of  current 
needs  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced  to  be  held  for  future 
advances  to  the  fund. 

"(e)  There  shall  t>e  paid  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  Interest  on  advances  to  the  fund 
at  a  rate  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  maturities  com- 
parable to  loans  made  by  the  Secretary 

"(f)  Contributions  shall  be  made  from 
the  fund  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  on  the  basis  of  »i>nual  bill- 
ings as  determined  by  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission, for  the  Govertunent'8  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
applicable  to  employees  (and  their  bene- 
ficiaries) performing  activities  authorized 
under  section  101(b)(2).  Contributions 
shall  also  be  made  to  the  employee's  com- 
pensation fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual 
billings  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  the  benefit  payments  made  from 
such  fund  on  account  of  employees  per- 
forming activities  authorized  under  section 
101(b)(2).  The  annual  billings  shall  also 
Include  a  statement  of  the  fair  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  respec- 
tive fuiuls.  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

"BTTDCrr    AND    AUDFT 

"8»c  109.  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  section  107  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

"(a)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corix>ratlons  by  the  Oovernment 
Corporation  Control   Act.   as  amended;    and 

"(b)  maintain  a  set  of  accounts  which 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial transactions  as  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  no  other  audit  shall  be  required: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  program  of  financial  assistance  author- 
ized by  section  101(b)(2)  shall  determine 
the  character  of  and  the  necessity  for  obli- 
gations and  expenditures  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  Oovernment  corpora- 
tions. 

"AMMA    ASSISTANCX    AOICINISTKATOS 

"Sec.  110.  There  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  an  Area  Assistance 
Administrator  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Commerce.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  perform  such  duties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 


POWIBS 

"Sec.  111.  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may — 

"(a)  adopxt,  alt«-.  and  use  a  seed,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  se- 
lect, employ,  appoint,  ard  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers,  employees,  attorneys, 
and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  define  their 
authority  and  duties; 

"(b)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(c)  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  make  such  findings  and  deter- 
minations as  may  be  required  for  the  proper 
administration  of  this  Act  and  such  findings 
and  determinations,  together  with  those  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  LalxM* 
pursuant  to  section  102  hereof,  shall  be  fined 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  In  any 
court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  the  validity,  effect,  and 
enforcement  of  section  101(b)(2)  hereof  or 
security  taken  thereunder,  statutes,  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  generally  to  suits 
by  and  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
applicable; 

"(d)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  tor  such  consideration  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable, 
any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  per- 
sonal property,  or  security  assigned  to  or 
held  by  him  in  connection  with  the  pasrment 
of  loans  granted  under  this  title,  and  to  col- 
lect or  compromise  all  obltgatlcms  assigned 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  such  loans  until  such  time 
as  such  obligation  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

"(e)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  im- 
prove, modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any 
real  property  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  him  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  granted  under  this  title; 

"(f)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  loans  made 
by  him.  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5).  shall  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  oi  hazard 
Insurance  or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for 
services  or  supplies  on  account  of  property 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans 
made  under  this  title  If  the  premiimi  there- 
lor  or  the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed 
$1,000.  The  power  to  convey  and  to  execute 
In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and 
satisfactions  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
written  Instrument  relating  to  real  property 
of  any  interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any 
officer  or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  the 
purpose; 

"(g)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible, 
or  intangible ) ,  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  In  section  101(b)(2)  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(h)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him.  take  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  servicing,  com- 


prising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  otherwise 
administratively  dealing  with  or  realizing 
on  loans  made  or  securities  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title:  Provided,  That 
no  attorney's  services  shall  be  produced  by 
contract  In  any  office  where  an  attorney  or 
attorneys  are  or  can  be  economically  em- 
ployed full  time  to  render  such  service. 

"AOVISORT   BOAKO 

"Sk:.  112.  To  advise  the  Secretary  In  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  created  an 
Area  Assistance  Advisory  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Board',  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  members,  all  ex  officio: 
The  Secretary,  as  Chairman,  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Labor,  and  Treastu^,  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  Chairman  may  from  time  to 
time  invite  the  participation  of  officials  of 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  inter- 
ested In  the  functions  herein  authorized. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  with  respect  to  any  matter 
there  considered. 

"OEPOSTTAKIZS   AND  AGCNT8 

"Sbc.  113.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  custodians 
and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Secretary  in  the 
general  performance  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  title.  Bach  Federal  Eteserve  bank 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  tar  all 
expenses  Inciirred  as  such  fiscal  agents.  Any 
banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  when  designated  tj  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  act  as  c\is- 
todlans   and   depositaries  for   the  Secretary. 

"FXHAI.TIX8 

"Sxc.  114.  With  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance authorised  by  this  Act : 

"(a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  or  for  any  applicant  any 
loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal,  defer- 
ment of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  accept- 
ance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  prop- 
erty, or  anything  at  value,  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,(X)0  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary  (1)  ecnbeEzles,  ab- 
stracts, purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any 
moneys,  funds,  secxirltles,  or  other  things  of 
value,  whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him,  or  (2)  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary  ot  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  exam- 
iner of  the  Secretary  makes  any  false  entry 
in  any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to 
the  Secretary,  or,  without  being  duly  author- 
ized, draws  any  order  or  issues,  puts  forth, 
or  assigns  any  note,  debenture,  bond,  or 
other  obligation,  or  draft  bill  of  exchange, 
mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  or 
(3)  with  intent  to  defraud  participates, 
shares,  receives  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
money,  profit,  property,  or  benefit  through 
any  transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract, 
or  any  other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4) 
gives  any  unauthorized  information  con- 
cerning any  future  action  or  plan  of  the 
Secretary  which  might  affect  the  value  at 
securities,  or,  having  such  knowledge.  In- 
vests or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  securities  or  property  of  any  company 
or  corporation  receiving  loans  or  other  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  (10,000  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  live  Twrs, 
or  botli. 
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"(c)  As  iu«d  in  tills  Mctk>n,  ttve  term 
•Oeeretary*  shall  mean.  wHh  respect  to  the 
lemtlnff  aeilvltles  of  the  Hooring  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  authorised  vmder  this 
Act,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator. 

"usi  or  OTHKB  FAcnxnzs 

"Szc.  115.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities and  minimize  expense  In  csirrylng  out 
the  provlslona  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with  their 
consent  u»e  the  available  services  and  fa- 
eilitles  of  other  agencies  and  Instnimentail- 
tles  Of  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  exercise  their 
powers,  duties,  and  fxinctlons  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supple- 
mental to  any  existing  authority  and  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  restrictive 
of  any  existing  powo-s,  duties,  and  func- 
tions of  any  other  departn^nt  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Ck>vemment. 

"COK8in,TAKTS 

"Sic.  lie.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  Axigust  2,  194«  (5  U.S.C.  55(a)). 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  tn- 
divlduais. 

"annual  expobt 


117.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
oomprahnMlve  annvMl  report  of  his  opera- 
tions UDdsr  thia  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  preeedlng  June  80,  to  the  Presl- 
flent,  tar  tranamlaalon  to  the  CQo«re«  as 
•OOQ  ••  praetleable  in  each  year,  but  In  no 
oaa*  later  than  the  third  day  of  the  follow- 
ing January. 

"AUTKOinunoN  voa  APpaopaiAnoNs 

"Sac.  118.  In  addition  to  appropriations 
specifically  authorlaed  by  sections  104  and 
IM,  appropriation*  are  further  authorized 
for  the  oarrylng  out  ot  other  provisions  and 
porposea  ot  this  Act." 

Mr.  WIDNALL  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  further  reading  of  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  renew  my  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  substitute  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  is  known  as  H.R.  4278.  intio- 
duced  In  the  Congress  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kilbtjrn]  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1969,  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration. There  are  a  few  technical 
changes  as  compared  with  the  original 
bill.  The  act  originally  was  cited  as  the 
Area  Assistance  Act  of  1959.  That  has 
been  changed  to  1960.  At  that  time 
Hawaii  was  a  Territory  and  not  a  State, 
so  the  reference  to  Hawaii  as  a  Terri- 
tory has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  fully 
bring  to  the  attentiCMi  ot  the  Members 
of  the  Hooae  the  basis  for  the  debate 
today.  CD  May  2,  I  introduced  into  the 
Congressional  Rzcord  on  page  9115  a 
comparison  of  the  depressed  area  bills 


that  had  been  pending:  The  Senate 
bill— the  Douglas  bill— the  Spence  bill, 
and  thie  Kilbimi  bill,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  In  that  reference  it 
showed  the  major  areas  and  the  rural 
areas  within  the  United  States  that 
would  be  classified  as  those  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  program.  There  was 
also  a  Bummsuy  of  the  essential  criteria 
necessary  in  order  to  qualify  for  any  of 
these  gtants  or  loans. 

Yesterday  on  page  9290  of  the  Con- 
GRKSsiONAX.  RscoBb  I  inserted  the  memo- 
randum of  disapproval  by  President 
Eisenhower  with  respect  to  8.  3683.  the 
first  area  redevelopment  bill  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  passed 
by  tha  Congress.  Also  on  page  9290 
there  was  a  section -by -sec  Lion  analysis 
of  the  Kilbum  bill,  which  Is  the  bill  that 
I  have  now  submitted  here  to  the  House 
hoping  that  it  will  be  favorably  acted 
upon. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  Members  have 
been  very  much  worried  about  any  area 
assistance  bill  or  area  redevelopment 
bill  being  responsible  for  the  pirating 
of  industries  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another.  In  the  substitute 
bill  olTered  by  me  there  are  two  places 
where  I  am  sure  there  Is  adequate  pro- 
tection against  such  pirating.  In  the 
declartition  of  policy  it  says  that  new 
employment  opportunities  should  be  cre- 
ated rather  than  merely  transferred 
from  one  community  to  another. 

On  page  11  of  the  bill  under  "Loans" 
actually  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page 
10  it  sajya  that- 
Such  loans  shall  not  be  extended  for  work- 
ing capital  for  purchase  of  machinery  or 
equipment  or  to  assist  establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another  when 
such  aaslstance  will  result  in  nibB^antlal 
detrlmetit  to  the  area  of  original  location  by 
Increasltig  unemployment. 

This  bill,  outside  of  the  expenditure 
that  would  be  used  in  the  actual  admm- 
istratioti  of  the  bill  would  provide  grants 
of  $1,500,000  for  technical  assistance  for 
the  major  areas,  and  $1,500,000  for  the 
smaller  towns  and  areas,  and  also  $50 
million  in  loans  on  a  basis  that  would 
be  very  satisfactory  and  helpful.  I  am 
sure,  to  the  communities  that  are  reaUy 
distressed  areas  within  our  country. 

The  administration  under  my  bill 
would  actually  be  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  that  is  already  set 
up  to  handle  such  a  program.  There 
would  be  no  new  Ctovemment  agency. 
Also  under  this  proposed  bill  there 
would  aot  be  the  opportunity  for  some 
Washington  bureaucrat  to  go  down  Into 
your  community  and  take  over.  If  you 
did  not  have  a  local  agency  established 
In  comparison,  under  the  committee  bill 
the  new  agency  created  could  go  ahead 
and  establish  a  program  in  your  local 
community,  whether  you  wanted  it  or 
not.  Tide  President  has  consistently  said 
that  he  and  the  administration  wanted 
to  aid  depressed  areas  of  this  country, 
chronically  depressed  areas,  but  not 
through  a  depressed  area  bill  those  tem- 
p>orarily  depressed. 

I  believe  that  this  substitute  is  the 
bill  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, because  It  will  furnish  the  needs 
for  those  chronic  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wro- 
nall]  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  bill,  8.  722, 
provided  for  $389,500,000.  The  House 
amended  it  by  reducing  the  amount  to 
$251  million.  We  believe  that  we  re- 
duced it  to  the  bare  minimum  to  do  a  real 
job,  if  we  want  to  do  a  job  at  all.  We 
do  not  believe  that  $53  million  will  be 
enough  to  serve  any  good,  wholesome, 
con.structive  purpose  and  would  be  prob- 
ably more  of  a  waste  If  we  are  going  to 
do  anything,  we  ought  to  do  it  right. 

The  committee  considered  this  admin- 
istration substitute.  The  administra- 
tion substitute  provides  for  $50  million 
for  loans,  for  plant  loaxLs  in  indu-stiial 
areas,  only  S50  million,  and  $3  million  for 
technical  assistance.  That  is  ail  there 
is  to  the  administration  bill. 

The  House  bill  Includes  not  only  indus- 
trial areas  but  rural  areas.  Remember 
the  administration  bill  does  not  Include 
rural  areas.  The  House  bill  also 
includes  public  facility  loans  to  tlie 
amount  of  $50  million  and  public  facility 
grants  to  the  extent  of  $35  million.  They 
are  not  In  the  admimstratl<Mi  bill,  either. 
There  l.s  one  appropriation  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  Is  absolutely  vital  You 
might  Just  as  well  not  have  any  bill 
unless  you  have  a  substantial  amount  for 
a  retraming  program  which  will  permit 
the  payment  of  what  Is  known  as  sub- 
.slstenre  p«iympnts  in  lieu  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  administra- 
tion bill  does  not  have  anything  to  cover 
that,  and  certainly  you  cannot  do  an 
adequate  job.  a  constructive  job.  unless 
you  have  that  provision  in  the  bill. 

This  $53  million  is  just  not  enough. 
We  think  the  House  committee  reduced 
it  enough  when  we  reduced  It  from  $379  5 
million  to  $251  million. 

May  I  urge  you  to  consider  this.  There 
are  Ave  international  agencies  of  our 
Government.  For  some  of  them  the 
money  is  furnished  wholly.  100  percent. 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
These  five  International  agencies  can 
make  loans  and  be  helpful  to  aU  coun- 
tries in  the  world  except  our  own  with 
billion.?  of  dollars  at  their  disposal,  ex- 
cept our  own  country  and  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries.  This  is  just  an  effort 
to  help  our  own  people  a  little  bit  and 
to  help  them  in  a  way  that  other  coun- 
tries are  getting  help  now  from  our 
agencies.  I  mean  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetar>'  Fund,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the 
Elxport-Import  Bank,  and  the  Loan  De- 
velopment Corporation.  Those  concerns 
have  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  at 
their  dispasal.  If  there  were  distressed 
areas  in  any  other  countries  on  earth 
except  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  they 
could  quickly  get  aid  from  these  five 
agencies  that  we  have  provided  with 
American  dollars,  some  of  them  sup- 
ported 100  percent  by  American  dollars. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  provide  $251  million  to  help  our 
own  people  who  are  in  distress  here  in 
the  United  States  and  In  chronic  unem- 
ployment areas  where  retraining  pro- 
grams  are   absolutely   vital.     They   are 
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absolutely  necessary.  The  administra- 
tion program  prorides  for  no  money  at 
all  for  retraining.  It  has  to  be  done. 
Otherwise  the  Ull  cannot  work  and  t>e  of 
any  constructive  aid  or  assistance. 

So  I  appeal  to  you  to  stay  with  the 
committee  bill.  We  worked  on  this  bill 
for  weeks  and  for  months.  We  heard 
dozens  of  witnesses.  We  believe  we  have 
a  good  bill,  and  we  hope  you  stay  ^^ith  it. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  consider  the  fact  that  we  are 
entering  into  a  new  spending  pro^rram, 
creating  a  new  bureaucracy,  setting  up 
an  administrator  with  almost  unlimited 
authority  in  the  political  field  through- 
out the  country,  with  a  choice  to  do 
things  that  even  the  bill  cannot  properly 
outline 

For  170  years  this  country  has  gotten 
along  without  this  kind  of  stimulus  to 
empkjyment  in  areas  of  imemployment 
or  areas  that  are  so-called  dpprossed.  I 
think  that  is  pretty  fundamental.  This 
is  new.  Somebody  will  say.  "Why  should 
we  not  try  it?"  If  you  are  goint:  to  try 
it.  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  4  million  people  who.  apparently, 
and  according  to  the  statistics  are  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  today,  you  would 
need  about  10  times  the  amount  that 
either  of  Uiese  bUls  propo.ses  Still,  if 
you  did  that,  you  would  then  be  enter- 
ing into  eompetititon  with  private  Indus- 
try. This  bin  is  tspical  election-year 
pc^ltlcs. 

It  Is  political  pc^yola  to  areas  In  order 
to  induce  votes  from  those  areas.  Let 
u.s  not  kid  ouraelres.  The  point  here  in 
this  debate  today  b;  an  effort  to  send  a 
bill  to  the  White  House  in  anticipation 
of  a  Teto,  and  then  to  go  to  the  people 
and  say  the  RepubUcan  administration 
does  not  favor  helping  people  in  de- 
pre.sced  areas.  The  intentions  behind 
this  legislation  are  lost  m  the  emotions 
at  the  debate.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
it  Is  strictly  a  political  move  The  op- 
position Is  trying  to  emixirrass  the  ad- 
ministraUon  and  put  them  In  a  position 
where  a  veto  oouki  be  used  in  the  Novem- 
ber election.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  65  percent  Federal  imrticipa- 
tk)n  in  an  industrial  loan — 65  percent 
of  Federal  moneys  to  be  used  to  finance 
any  such  project.  The  proposal  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  WiDNALL]  provides  for  35  percent. 
Well,  that  is  a  Uttle  better  becausf 
the  Federal  money  that  might  be  used 
will  go  a  httle  further  and  accomplish 
a  little  more — if  anything  is  going  to  be 
aocomplished.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  and  how  is  this  administrator  go- 
ing to  draw  the  line  between  the  compe- 
tition he  sets  up  with  one  establisi-ied 
plant  in  otx  area  when  he  turns  around 
and  uses  Federal  funds  to  put  up  compe- 
tition for  that  kind  of  plant  in  an  adja- 
cent county  or  State  with  Federal 
money?  The  free  enterprise  system  is 
scrapped.  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
Federal  domination  is  given  the  go  sign. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  mto  an 
area  here,  if  we  should  adopt  either  of 
these  billa.  where  we  are  getting  our  foot 
In  the  door,  because,  once  you  start  it, 
you  cannot  stop  it. 


Why  do  we  have  to  pay  subsidies  to 
train  people  to  teach  them  how  to  work? 
'Hiat  is  a  job  for  private  industry.  If 
they  want  competent  and  capiable  work- 
ers, they  ought  to  pay  their  own  people 
to  teach  people  how  to  do  tiie  job  they 
want  them  to  do  in  that  particular  plant. 
But  why  should  t*ie  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  why  should  we  presume  that 
we  have  to  use  Federal  money  to  teach 
our  people  how  to  earn  a  livmg?  It  has 
not  been  done  for  170  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  done  now. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McEX)NOUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  stated  that  he  does 
not  favor  any  bill.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  vote  for  the  substitute? 

Mr  Mcdonough,  no;  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  either  bill. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Mcdonough,    i  yiew. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  mean  to  indicate 
that  we  who  represent  distressed  areas 
in  this  country  are  actually  plajing 
politics  with  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment m-hen  we  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  support  a  bill  to  provide  for 
area  redevelopment? 

Mr  Mcdonough.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  quite  sin- 
cere to  his  appeal  here.  A  number  of 
industrial  investment  corporations  are 
seeking  to  bring  industry  to  his  district. 
The  gentleman  is  In  an  area  where  the 
industries  that  have  kept  your  people 
alive  are  depleted.  The  railroad  indus- 
try is  not  as  active  as  it  has  been.  The 
coal  industry  is  not  as  active  as  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  That  is  right.  And 
that  Is  why  we  have  much  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  So  you  have  to 
use  your  resources  and  find  some  other 
way  to  employ  your  people.  If  there  is 
an>-  area  in  the  United  States  that  had 
ver>'  little  resources  to  work  on  and  had 
nothing  but  climate  in  its  favor,  it  is 
southern  California,  and  we  did  not  seek 
Federal  aid  to  finance  and  support  our 
industries  out  there. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  is  attached  to 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  I  wonder 
if  desire  is  not  confused  with  need  in 
this  case. 

CurrenUy,  there  are  some  30  States 
which  have  in  being  or  are  actively  con- 
sidering methods  of  assisting  communi- 
ties suffering  from  persistent  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment. 

But  more  imrwrtant  than  the  need  or 
lack  of  need  of  this  legislation  are  its 
longnm  implications. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  sub- 
sidize the  expansion  program  of  one 
company  while  doing  nothing  for  its 
competitor.  Obviously,  this  is  imfair. 
Low -cost,  long-term  plant  financing 
should  not  be  available  to  a  company 
through  taxes  paid  by  its  competitor. 
Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
fierce  competition  between  States  and 


t>etween  localities  wittiin  States  to  at- 
tract new  industry  and  to  hold  what  is 
presently  within  their  borders.  This  bill 
would  tax  economically  sound  communi- 
ties to  provide  mcentives  for  locating  in- 
dustrial plants  in  depressed  areas. 

While  its  purpose  is  to  alleviate  de- 
pressed conditions  in  certain  areas,  this 
legislation  could  well  have  the  opposite 
effect.  Shifting  a  job  to  a  given  area 
means  one  less  job  in  another.  The  im- 
phcatlon  is  readily  apparent — new  de- 
pressed areas  may  well  be  created 
through  the  operation  of  this  bill,  de- 
signed to  solve  that  very  problem.  I  re- 
alize the  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence,  but  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  legislate  any  effective  prohibition 
against  transferring  jobs  from  one  area 
to  another. 

There  may  be  sotmd  reasons  prevent- 
ing a  business  from  moving  to  a  de- 
pressed area.  Resources  other  than 
labor  may  be  inadequate  or  depleted. 
Transportation  arrangements  or  facili- 
ties may  he  unsatisfactory.  Therefore, 
this  legislation  cannot  conceivably  be 
looked  on  as  the  salvation  for  depressed 
areas.  It  cannot  create  good  business 
climate  which  Involve  local  tax  policies, 
local  labor-management  relations,  the 
attitude  of  local  governments  toward 
business  and  numerous  other  factors. 

Federal  programs  such  as  this  could 
lead  most  logically  to  subsidizing  InefB- 
cient  industries  In  order  to  create  work 
In  depressed  areas.  Suppose  for  some 
rejison  beyond  the  control  of  manage- 
ment, a  business,  Induced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Into  a  depressed  area,  suffers. 
Is  there  not  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  help  it  through 
its  period  of  stress?  And  where  would 
the  line  be  drawn?  The  possibility  of 
establishing  a  Government  subsidy  pro- 
gram to  American  industry  is  distinctly 
present.  A  program  of  this  sort  cannot 
help  but  grow. 

The  compelling  need  of  our  times  Is  to 
spend  less,  not  more.  We  ail  know  the 
evils  that  result  from  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  Government  spending.  It 
is  legislation  of  this  sort  that  aggravates 
an  already  serious  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  I  contend  this  leg- 
islation Is  unnecessary  and  uneconomic. 
I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  technical  and  perfecting  amend- 
moits  which  I  would  like  to  offer  to  the 
cMnmittee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  offering  the  three 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  that  the  three 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  amendments  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  r^erves  the  right  to  object. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  three 
amendments. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Mni.Tat:  Page 
60,  line  9.  strike  out  "Sxc.  112."  and  Insert 
"Sbc.  113.". 

Page  82,  strike  out  lines  13  through  18  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"S»c.  14.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  701(a) 
of  the  Hoxislng  Act  of  1954  U  amended  by 
Inserting  after  'cities,  other  municipalities, 
and  counties  which'  the  following:  '(A)  are 
situated  in  areas  designated  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Administrator  under  section 
5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  In- 
dustrial redevelopment  areas,  or    (B) '." 

Page  68,  line  1.  strike  out  "I960  '  and  in- 
sert "1961". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the  5  minutes.  As  I  said,  these 
are  merely  perfecting  sunendments  re- 
quired because  of  changes  in  the  law 
which  have  been  enacted  since  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee.  These 
amendments  will  make  the  bill  that  is 
now  being  offered  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  SpenceI  consistent  with  those 
sections. 

Two  of  these  three  amendments  are 
merely  technical  changes  of  section 
numbers  and  language  to  conform  to 
existing  law.  The  last  amendment  will 
require  the  report  called  for  by  the  bill 
to  be  filed  by  June  30,  1961,  instead  of 
June  30, 1960. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  Amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall)  and  against 
the  committee  bill.  If  the  substitute 
prevails  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill;  If  It 
does  not  prevail  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  say  that  because  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  substitute  will  do  all 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  unfortunate  development  of  this 
session,  and  It  was  apparent  In  the  last 
session  also,  is  that  the  President  has 
made  recommendations  In  many  of  these 
areas  that  are  reasonable,  that  could  be 
effective,  and  could  be  helpful;  then 
committees  for  one  reason  or  another 
broadened  the  criteria  and  the  defini- 
tions, especially  In  this  Instance  In  the 
committee  bill,  so  as  to  take  nearly  the 
wholecountry  In  under  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  the  committee  bill  conveys  the  im- 
pression we  almost  must  have  another 
WPA  or  PWA  all  over  the  Nation,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  country  Is  that  badly 
off. 

X  appreolAte  the  attitude  of  the  Presl- 
dent  In  tnis  matter.  I  appreciate  his  at- 
titude with  respect  to  spending;  and  cer- 
tainly X  lay  to  you  that  X  think  the  people 
of  the  country  by  and  large  are  pretty 
much  arouaod  about  the  matter  of  ex. 
oesslve  Federal  spending. 


Just  the  other  day  we  had  another  bill 
for  $1  billion,  a  housing  bill  that  we  did 
not  need.  This  bill  increases  the  amount 
involved  by  $200  million.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  more  excessive  spending 
schemes  are  waiting  in  the  wings;  all  I 
can  say  is  that  if  they  ever  become  law 
the  spending  involved  wUl  turn  loose 
again  the  fires  of  inflation  and  all  that 
means  to  the  cost  of  living  for  the  very 
people  we  are  trying  to  help.  This  is 
another  occasion  when  we  will  smoke 
out  a  lot  of  spenders. 

It  may  be  that  some  think  it  is  wise 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  dump  all  of 
these  propositions  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
White  House.  I  happen  to  believe  they 
are  wrong  because,  first  of  all.  on  the 
motion  to  consider  this  bill  177  voted 
against  consideration  and  the  bill  just 
squeaked  through  the  other  body  by  a 
vote  of  49  to  46,  as  I  recall  it.  So  it  is 
obvious  there  is  substantial  concern 
about  tills  sort  of  thing. 

In  respect  to  the  substitute  as  against 
the  other  bill,  the  committee  bill,  I  sup- 
pose you  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  the  votes  to  turn  down  the  substi- 
tute. But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do 
not  believe  the  whole  country  is  in  the 
distress  this  bill  would  attempt  to  make 
it  appear.  I  do  not  want  to  perpetuate 
an  illusion  of  economic  distress  where 
none  exists,  and  certainly  I  do  not  want 
to  create  a  p>ermanent  bureaucracy  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  where  there  is 
nothing  but  a  transient  or  temporary 
sltuatlott  to  deal  with. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  President  and 
many  of  us  on  our  .side  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  recognize  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  In  some  of  theses  areas. 
Plfty-three  million  dollars  Is  not  an  in- 
considerable amount  of  money.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  says,  'Why  spend 
153  mllUon?    Spend  1251  million  " 

I  hav9  heard  him  say  that  for  the  25 
years  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  heard 
other  people  say  It  too.  All  you  need  to 
do  lA  to  spend  more  money,  according  to 
them,  money  from  Washington,  then  you 
have  everything  straightened  out, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN  The  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes that  under  this  bill  1200  million 
of  that  will  be  paid  back  with  Interest '» 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  hope  that  will 
happen,  but  I  am  afraid  It  will  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  customary  and 
traditional. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
his  viewpoint  about  that.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  him.  Again  I  stand 
on  the  statement  that  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  administration  Is  a  fair 
one.  It  will  not  result  In  the  pirating 
of  Industry  from  one  place  to  another. 
If  we  are  to  do  anything  with  this  pro- 
gram at  all,  It  means  new  jobs  and  op- 
portunities must  be  created  without  tak- 
ing them  away  from  some  other  place  In 
the  Unltfd  States.  X  recognise  that  local 
communities  and  States  have  done  much 
to  attraat  Industry.  That  Is  their  busi- 
ness—thut  is  all  right— but  X  do  not  be- 
lieve it  Is  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Oovemmtnt  to  try  to  move   industry 


from  one  place  to  another  Just  to  help 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another.  That 
should  not  be  done. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  legislation  in 
this  field.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed.  I  do  not 
know.  The  President  has  not  said  any- 
thing to  me  personally,  but  everything 
he  has  said  publicly,  in  addition  to  the 
action  that  wa.s  taken  on  the  bm  2  years 
ago.  would  indicate  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Now.  then,  do  you  want  something 
done  in  this  area  that  will  be  helpful 
and  will  accomplish  something,  or  do  you 
want  to  go  through  a  lot  of  motions? 
We  are  about  to  find  out.  If  the  sub- 
stitute IS  adopted,  it  can  become  law.  It 
would  do  much  good  in  the  areas  where 
wo  need  to  help,  and  that  is  as  far  as 
we  ou^ht  to  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  heard  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana  make  many  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  if  ever  I 
heard  him  make  a  speech  in  which  It  was 
evident  to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  many 
other  Members  that  his  heart  was  not  In 
the  .speech,  it  is  the  speech  he  just  made. 

The  gentleman  Is  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  House,  and  as  a  Demo- 
crat he  is  my  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President  I  know  when  Charlr 
Hallick  has  his  heart  In  a  speech. 
There  is  something  about  those  charac- 
teristics that  he  Is  posessessed  of  which 
clearly  manifests  Itself  to  all  of  us  when 
Charlie  s  heart  is  in  what  he  Is  doing 

I  admire  him  fot-  making  the  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  and  I  can  Inter- 
pret bin  state  of  mind  and  his  reluctance 
in  making  the  speech  he  just  made  when 
hlfl  heart  was  not  In  It 

Now.  the  other  day  we  voted  on  a  bill 
for  mutual  security  carrying  four  or  five 
times  as  much  authorization,  to  help 
depressed  countries  abroad,  as  this  bill 
will  to  help  the  depressed  communities 
within  the  United  States  When  we  are 
talking  about  depressed  communities,  we 
are  talking  about  human  beings  who  live 
In  those  communities,  who  are  out  of 
work  and  have  been  out  of  work  for  years 
And,  they  have  no  hope  We  talk  about 
displaced  persons,  these  poor  unfor- 
tunates who  escaped  from  the  satellite 
countries;  located  In  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries  and  others,  and  about  their 
hopes  to  come  to  America  and  elsewhere. 
Now,  we  have  similar  conditions  In 
America  In  relation  to  our  own  citizens: 
men  unable  to  get  work  because  there  Is 
no  work;  lack  of  Industry.  And,  they 
have  wives  and  they  have  children. 

Now,  the  committee  bill  was  an  honest 
attempt  to  reasonably  compromise 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  message 
yesterday  referred  to  this  bill,  and  he 
asked  the  86th  Congreu  to  cooperate 
with  him  And,  we  are;  we  are  giving 
bim  a  bill  that  he  should  sign. 

Might  I  say  In  the  8  years  that  the 
President  has  been  In  power— and  he  Is 
on  hla  last  year  now— that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  have  never  been  asked  by 
the  President  to  itt  In  wUh  him  and  dlf- 
ouss  legislation     Oh,  we  have  been  given 
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a  briefing;  we  have  been  told  what  was 
going  to  be  done,  and  we  have  had  mes- 
sages sent  up  here,  but  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  never  been  invited  by  the 
President  to  consult  with  him  or  to  talk 
with  him  to  try  and  have  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  any  legislation  where  tliere 
was  an  honest  diflerence  of  opinion.  We 
could  have  arrived,  probably,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  on  much  leglslatiori.  So, 
the  failure  to  cooperate  is  not  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  leadership.  I 
am  not  going  to  accuse  the  President, 
but  I  am  goinK  to  let  it  rest  there,  that 
the  failure  is  not  on  the  i>art  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  J  list  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  for  fear  Uiat  my 
silence  might  lead  to  some  other  con- 
clusion as  far  as  my  attitude  is  con- 
cerned, that  I  meant  every  word  Uiat  I 
said,  and  if  the  gentleman  felt  my  heart 
was  not  in  the  speech,  that  was  a  con- 
clusion that  I  think  is  without  any  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course  the 
gentleman  meant  everything  that  he 
said  outwardly. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Here  is  what  the 
President  said,  and  I  think  it  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  only  have  5 
minutes,  may  I  soy  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  get  you 
another  minute. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Your  geiu;ro*ity 
overu' helms  mo. 

Mr  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  effectiveness  In  debate 
Is  such  that  1  minute  is  a  lot  of  time 
for  him, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  human  beings  that  the  gentleman 
from  Penns>'lvanla  [Mr.  Van  ZandtI  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago,  being  a  political 
move.    He  resents  It  like  I  do, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  read  what  Uie  President 
did  say  In  his  message? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  what  he 
said  all  right. 

Mr,  HALLECK.  Let  us  remind  our- 
selves again: 

I  think  it  la  bMic  that  wa  rejact  the  viu-l- 
oua  schsmaa  Chat  would  parpctuata  liiaa- 
curtty  by  making  dlatraaaeU  araaa  dependent 
upon  tha  uncertalntlaa  of  continued  yederal 
aubsldlas  or  that  would  pour  Federal  dnllars 
Into  nraaa  whara  diatraaa  haa  b««n  tprntx^rary 
and  which  ara  cnmprtant  to  maet  their 
probtcou  thsmsalvaa. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Yes;  and  the 
President  sent  up  a  message,  and  I  voted 
for  foreign  aid,  and  X  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  appropriations  because  I  think  It 
Is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  country, 
for  mutual  security,  and  X  do  not  apolo- 
gize. X  tald  only  the  other  day  X  do  not 
fall  to  reootnlce  the  fact  that  what  X 
am  doing  for  oountrlei  abroad  X  am 
going  to  do  for  depressed  areas  In  the 
United  BUtes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  going  to  say 
that  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  extra  minute. 
I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halpeeh  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spiwce: 
Page  38.  beginning  In  line  3,  strike  out  "wltii- 
out  Kubst&nti&Ily  reducing  employment  in 
oilier  areas  ol  the  United  SUtes"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following :  "rather  than  by 
merely  transferring  employment  opportuni- 
ties from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another", 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  additional  amendments  to 
other  sections  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  deal  with  the  same  subject 
matter,  tightening  its  antipirating  pro- 
visions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  additional  amendments  be  re- 
ported at  this  time  and  that  all  three 
amendments  t>e  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  are  these 
amendments  to  the  substitute,  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  or  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  These  amendments 
are  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  two  other  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  U.  baglnntng  In  Una  25,  atrlka  out 
"Will  raault  in  aubatanUal  datrlmant  to  tha 
araa  of  original  location  by  IncrsMlog  unem- 
pluyment"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  tharaof  tba 
following;  "win  raault  in  an  incraass  In  un- 
employment In  tha  araa  of  original  location." 

Pafft  0],  atrlka  nut  llnae  4  and  S  and  Inaart 
tn  lieu  tharaof  tha  following:  "will  raault  In 
an  incraasa  In  unamploymant  In  th«  arts  of 
original  location." 

Mr  8PENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
KPntlcman  yield? 

Mr,  HALPERN    I  yield, 

Mr,  8PENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  person- 
ally. I  would  accept  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  tMr.  Srkwct]  accepts  the 
amendments.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  desire  the  Chair  to  put  the 
question? 

Mr,  HALPERN.   Yes;  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  com- 
mendable as  the  principles  of  this  bill 
may  be,  there  Is  a  glaring  weakness  In  It 
that  calls  for  Immediate  remedy.  I  refer 
to  the  provisions  that  could  permit  the 
pirating  of  industry  from  one  locale  to 
another. 

Under  the  standards  In  the  bill,  not 
only  Is  a  door  opened  through  which  In- 
dustry Is  permitted  to  leave  a  developed 
area,  but  also,  the  unemployment  cre- 
ated by  eueh  departure  la,  within  llmlti, 
tolerated.  It  U  tht  purpoM  of  these 
amendments  to  eliminate  both  of  these 
possibilities. 


Mr.  Vakik,  Mr.  Pino,  Mrs.  Dwykh,  and 
myself  expressed  our  concern  about  this 
problem  in  our  additional  views  in  House 
Report  No.  360  on  the  bill,  as  did  the 
signers  of  the  minority  report. 

Our  concern  arose  from,  the  fact  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported, a  deterioration  of  actively  pro- 
ductive communities  through  the  migra- 
tion of  plants  is  entirely  permissible.  We 
do  not  t>elieve.  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  testified,  that  it 
should  be  the  piupose  of  the  bill  to  "dis- 
tribute the  distress  more  evenly  through- 
out the  economy." 

Surely  this  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
original  draft,  even  though  the  language 
would  lead  to  that  interpretation.  To 
clarify  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offering 
these  amendments. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  now  reads,  the  dec- 
laration of  purpose  in  section  2.  en  page 
38.  lines  1-4.  states  that — 

New  employment  opportunities  should  be 
created  by  developing  and  expanding  new 
and  existing  facilities  and  resources  without 
substantially  reducing  employment  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  in  section  6(a)  on  page 
43,  line  23.  and  following,  there  is  the 
language: 

Such  financial  asslatance  ahall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital  or  to  aaslat  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  such  assistance  wlU  result  In 
rubctantlal  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  Increasing  unemployment. 

Substantially  the  same  language  is 
found  in  section  112(b)  on  page  68,  lines 
l-«. 

The  amendments  herewith  offered 
would  eliminate  the  "without  substan- 
tially reducing  employment  In  other 
areas"  test  in  the  declaration  of  purpose, 
and  the  "substantial  detriment"  tests  in 
sections  6'.a>  and  112(b)  by  replacing 
them,  respectively,  with  language  which 
states  in  substance  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  Is  "to  develop  azul  expand  new 
and  existing  facilities  rather  than  merely 
transferring  employment  opportunities 
from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another,"  and  that  funds  will  not  be  ex- 
tended to  "assist  establishments  relocat- 
ing from  one  area  to  another  when  such 
assistance  will  result  In  an  increase  in 
unemployment  In  the  area  of  original 
location." 

The  change  will  result  In  the  substltu- 
tion  of  clear  and  unambiguous  standards 
against  the  pirating  of  Industry  for  the 
present  standards  in  the  bill  which  are 
vague  and  imder  which  the  creation  of 
some  unemployment  in  the  area  of  orig- 
inal location  of  a  migrating  plant  is  ac- 
ceptable as  long  as  such  unemployment 
is  considered  not  to  constitute  a  substan. 
tlal  detriment  to  the  area. 

Xt  is  obvious  that  heavily  productive 
communities  could  be  affected  under 
such  standards,  and  particularly  large 
cities  such  as  my  own  city  of  New  York. 
A  plant  could  be  Induced  to  migrate  front 
the  city  with  consequent  effects  of  un- 
employment, reduction  of  the  tax  base 
and  loss  of  business  by  local  merchants, 
but  the  resulting  condition  still  might 
not  be  considered  as  one  of  "substantial 
detriment,"     The    large    metropolitan 
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arMM  eould  b«  lubjMttd  to  •  proetM  of 

ooiuUnt    •roiton    undtr    th«    prMont 
iUu)d«rdi  tn  th«  bill. 

Mr.  ChAlrman,  the  purpoM  of  tht 
Affltndmtnt«  If  to  mtko  oIomt  thtt  thU 
proetM  ihftU  not  ooour  and  that  fund« 
ihftll  not  b«  uMd  undor  the  Mt  to  lurt 
InduatrlM  from  dtvtloptd  oommunltici 
with  a  oonMquont  ortfttlon  of  untm- 
ploymtnt  thtrt.  ThtM  imtndmmti  will 
MOompUih  tht  objtetlvM  w«  itt  forth  in 
our  MdiUon*!  vlowi.  I  undoritand  the 
oh«lrm«n  will  aootpt  th#  amtndmfnti. 
Z  triMt  th«y  will  prtvftU. 

Mr,  miATTON,  Mr,  tpoftkor.  X  moYt 
to  itrllM  out  tht  rtquitltt  numbtr  of 
word!. 

Mr,  Chairman,  X  rtallat  the  hour  la  lata 
and  that  there  L  a  dtalre  to  move  quickly 
to  a  vote:  so  X  do  not  intend  to  take  my 
full  time.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  haa 
been  diacuaalon  on  the  floor  of  thla  Houae 
to  the  effect  that  thU  la  a  politlOAl  biU 
and  that  the  committee  lubetltute  la  of- 
fered for  pollitcal  reasona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  what  we  mean  by  politlca  ia  the 
icience  of  coming  down  here  aa  an 
elected  Repreaentatlve  and  trying  to 
apeak  out  for  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  who  sent  us  down  here,  then  I 
admit  that  this  is  a  political  move,  and  I 
admit  that  I  stand  here  In  a  sincere  effort 
to  represent  the  desires  and  wishes  of  my 
district. 

I  happen  to  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting a  district  which  is  3  to  1  Re- 
publican.    In  1956  President  Elsenhower 
carried  that  district  by  75,000  votes.     I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  first  member 
of  my  party  to  represent  this  district  in 
43  years.    And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  the  reason  that  the  people  of  my 
district  crossed  over  party  lines  was  be- 
cause they  felt  that  it  was  more  impor- 
tant to  have  somebody  down  in  this  body 
who  would  meet  his  pledge  made  to  them 
to  fight  and  work  for  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation than  it  was  to  vote  for  a  particular 
party  label  or  on  a  particular  party  line. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  two  com- 
munities which  have  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion  of  being  the   only   two   "clironlc" 
areas  of  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Amsterdam  and  Gloversville- 
Johnstown.     I  also  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  areas  of  New  York, 
Schenectady,    which    has    the    dubious 
distinction  of  having   lost   In   the  past 
6  years  18,000  industrial  jobs,  a  record 
unmatched  in  all  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  area  that  sent  me  down 
here  last  year  to  fight  for  this  bilL     And 
only    last    January,    when    the    dlstin- 
gul&hed  subcommittee  of  the  other  body 
was  in  Schenectady  to  find  out  the  facts 
on    unemployment,    community    leader 
after  community  leader  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  appeared  before  that 
committee  and  demanded  action  down 
here   in   Washington   on   legislation   to 
meet  this  need. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion substitute  because  the  administra- 
tion substitute  would  exclude  Schenec- 
tady, the  city  which  has  lost  18,000  jobs 
in  6  years.  I  do  not  think  we  can  pass 
a  bill  and  say  it  is  genuinely  designed 
to  meet  the  problem  of  unemployment  if 
the  bill  we  pass  would  exclude  that  kind 
of  city.     And  I  do  not  believe  we  can 


mttt  tht  probltm  with  a  bill  which  haa 
botn  rtptdlatad  In  advance  by  tta  orig- 
inal author  and  bjr  all  but  ont  member 
who  ilfiitd  tht  minority  oommittae 
report, 

X  btlltff  in  oompromlat.  X  would  be 
wllllni  to  fit  down  and  oompromlae  the 
ovtrall  fWurt  aomtwhtre  bttwttn  1361 
million  Mid  lai  million,  lut  I  believe 
that  If  wi  want  to  cat  leilalatlon  that  la 
not  Juat  an  idle  ititure  wt  muat  atlok 
with  the  aommittee  bill  I  uran  thr  Cnm« 
mltttt  to  lupport  tht  oommittte  bill  and 
rtjtot  thi  admlnlatratlon  aubatltuto 

Mr,  FT«OOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offitr 
an  amtntimtnt. 

The  Clark  read  aa  follows: 

Amandntflnt  ufftrtd  by  Mr  Flood  in  tht 
commttue  •mtndmant  nfTfrtd  by  Mr 
SrcKCf:  On  pftga  40,  lln«  16,  immtdliittly 
arur  "IndUttrUl  ar«a"  tnncrt  the  followtriR 
"In  which  thtre  •tlau  untmploym»nt  of  not 
ItM  thtn  e  p«r  centum  of  the  labor  forct 
on  the  date  on  which  Application  for  auUt> 
ance  la  muda  under  thla  Act  and". 

Mr,  PtOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
merely  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  speech  about  It.  I 
submit  It  to  the  chairman  and  I  hope  he 
will  accept  It. 

Mr.  8PENCE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  »trlke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  find 
out  what  this  amendment  does  to  the 
bill.  I  presume  from  what  was  said  by 
the  majority  leader  that  he  fully  ap- 
proved the  original  Spence  bill  as  It  ap- 
plied to  many  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment,  it  would  materially  curtail 
the  numljer  of  eligible  areas.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  .so  understood. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clark  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saixos  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On  page 
11.  line  9.  In  section  107(b)  (li  strike  out 
■■•50.000,000"  and  Insert  "aiSO.OOO.OOO";  and 
on  page  14,  line  13,  In  section  108(b»  strike 
out  ■■»50,000,000"  and  Insert  "$150,000,000  ex- 
cept that  »ot  more  than  $50,000,000  shall  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making  ad- 
vances to  such  fund  during  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  3,  196 1  " 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  the  substitute 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall)  in  an  effort  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  march  up  the  hiU 
today  and  down  again  tomorrow. 

On  one  of  the  buildings  downtown  is 
carved  "The  Past  Is  Prologue  Study 
the  Past."  We  know  that  2  years  ago 
this  committee  passed  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  distressed  areas  and  it  was  vetoed. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  veto  were  that 
it  did  not  meet  certain  requirements  de- 
manded by  the  Executive.  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  what  they  have  done  in  cor- 
recting the  Senate  bUl  but  I  am  afraid 


that  they  did  not  ao  far  nnouih.  All 
that  will  happe.t  In  that  onoe  aiialn  we 
will  have  a  veto 

My  duirlot,  like  thai  of  the  Kantleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  HthattohI,  iient  ma 
clown  hPrt*  beoauir  ihp  people  there  want 
h«tlp  from  the  FcKleral  Oovarnment 
I'hi'V  do  not  wttMt  a  polllioal  la«u»,  thwy 
want  a  ohanoc  u>  work,  thpy  want  a 
ohancn  for  joba  Thi»v  want  »oma  help 
for  not  only  thoir  own  but  aluo  the  other 
chronic  dlNtrf>A«ed  Minim  uf  Ihn  Nation 
They  w»nt  k  ohanci«  to  mitke  their  wny  in 
thp  American  way  Thin  nmendment  1 
have  offered  In  an  efTort  to  bring  both  ex- 
trrmpii  toBethf.-  Instead  of  the  |261 
million  In  the  committee  bill,  it  is  reduced 
to  SlftO  million  I  concede,  aa  the  gentle- 
man from  Texaii  I  Mr  Patmani  pointed 
out,  that  the  ■ubiitllutc  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jemey  I  Mr  Win- 
WALL  I  contains  a  number  of  shortcomings 
and  I  admit  those  shortcomings.  But  If 
you  cannot  get  everything  you  want  In  a 
bill,  can  we  not  get  together  and  take 
that  part  on  which  we  agree  so  that  the 
districts  that  are  depressed  areas  In  this 
country  can  have  some  relief?  In  an 
effort  to  satisfy  the  President,  I  have 
put  in  this  substitute  that  not  more  than 
$50  million  win  be  .spent  In  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
s^entleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DENT.  What  assurance  do  we 
have  that  the  President  will  sign  your 
particular  version  of  the  amount  that  is 
needed? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  You  have  no  assur- 
ance whatsoever  I  have  not  been  ad- 
vised If  he  will  sign  It  or  that  he  will 
not  sign  it.  But.  I  can  only  tell  you.  If 
you  had  been  here  a  little  while  ago  and, 
perhaps,  the  gentleman  was 

Mr   DENT      Yes;  I  was  here. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Then  the  gentleman 
heard  me  report  that  when  three  of  the 
President's  representatives  went  up  Into 
Pennsylvania,  the  headlines  on  the  Sun- 
day paper  In  Wilkes-Barre  carried  the 
story  that  they  were  coming  back  and 
were  going  to  ask  the  President  to  put 
in  $150  million,  in  the  distressed  area 
legislation  and  that  Is  just  what  I  have 
done. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    SAYLOR      I  yield. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Is 
trying  to  perfect  a  bill  that  will  be  sent  to 
conference.  Then  the  conferees  will 
have  the  Senate  bill  costing  $389.5  mil- 
lion and  they  will  also  have  the  House 
bill  costing  $150  million.  Then  the  con- 
ferees can  contact  the  administration 
and  work  out  a  compromise  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  all? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct.  This 
Is  a  sincere  efTort  to  reach  a  compromLse 
that  will  enable  our  House  conferees  to 
hold  fast  to  the  House  position. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  would  like  to  say. 
first  of  all,  so  far  as  my  statement  that 
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161  million  would  do  all  of  the  job  that 
reaaonAbly  naada  to  be  dohe  U  oon- 
nemad^I  atand  on  that  ■tatement,  I 
would  aufvaat  to  the  nantlaman  from 
Pnmuylvania  If  tlila  aubatltute  could  ba 
lidoptad  with  a  flaure  of  Iftl  million,  that 
would  HO  to  oonfereiuje,  the  aenlleman'a 
umendmant  would  limit  thf  aollon  of 
the  oonfereaa  between  IIBI  million  aitd 
laM  million  and,  in  my  opinion,  that 
mnnot  baooma  law 

Mr  HAYLOII  Tlial  i«  a  matter  of 
opinion,  of  eoume  I  believe  the  Preal* 
dent  will  Mian  the  bill  If  the  upendlna  iti 
HMoal  1061  U  llmltad  to  lAO  million 

Mr  MULTBH  Mr.  Chalrmnn.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAYLOR     I  yield 

Mr  MULTEH  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvuiila  intendji  In  good  faith 
to  get  aa  good  a  bill  aji  poeMble.  But, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  hla  amend- 
ment does  nothing  to  fncrease  the 
amount  of  loans  available  except  for 
plant  loans  In  industrial  areas.  It  does 
not  do  anything  outside  the  Industrial 
areas.  It  does  not  touch  the  rural 
areas.  It  does  not  touch  the  public  fa- 
cility loaxu.  It  does  not  touch  any  of 
the  grant  provisions  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  concede  that  point 
My  only  desire  Is  that  we  can  get  some- 
thing rather  than  have  a  bill  that  will 
give  us  nothing  but  a  veto.  I  would  like 
to  have  all  of  the  features  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  but  If  I  cannot  get  them  all 
I  would  rather  take  a  little  to  relieve  the 
distress  in  my  own  and  other  distressed 
areas  in  the  land.  Congress  will  meet 
every  year  and  If  this  bill  will  begin  to 
do  the  job  your  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand Its  scope  next  year,  but  I  beg  you 
to  get  something  started  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  our  hope  that  we 
can  pass  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  other  body  so  that  it  will  not  l>e 
necessary  to  have  a  conference.  If  we 
were  to  pass  a  bill  that  has  to  ro  to  con- 
ference, then  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  would  be  very 
unlikely.  We  would  have  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference and.  naturally,  we  would  not  get 
such  unanimous  consent  The  matter 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  I  am  not  so  sure  we  would 
get  a  rule.  The  only  way  we  know  that 
we  can  absolutely  get  a  bill  In  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  Is  to  pa.ss  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

We  say  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  Is  a  well-thought-out  bill  It 
was  thoroughly  considered.  We  had  70 
witnesses  before  our  committee.  We 
thoroughly  considered  this  bill  and  we 
went  through  It  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb;  we  considered  every  word,  eveiT 
phrase,  every  paragraph  In  it,  and  we  be- 
lieve we  have  a  well-balanced  bill,  a  bill 
that  will  help  the  distressed  areas  of  the 
entire  Nation.  are««  where  there  Is 
chronic  unemployment. 

So,  if  you  want  a  blU  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  a  good  bill,  vote  down  these 
amendments  and  vote  for  the  committee 
substitute.  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
probably  accept  it.  In  that  event  there 


will  ba  no  oonferenoe,  and  It  will  ba  on 
the  deitk  of  Preetdent  KlaeiUiower;  and  2 
kinoercly  hope  ha  will  aian  the  bill, 

Mr  OROAf,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rUa  In 
opuoNiUon  to  ttia  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  thla  time  to  try 
to  obtain  lome  information  a«  to  the 
number  of  empldyeaa  thl»  *o-Oftllf*d  ad* 
minletrator  or  oaar  la  aolna  to  have  to 
admlnlatar  thla  proaram.  On  paaa  54 
under  Technical  Aaalatanoa,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
Mt/tranl  or  the  gentleman  from  Trxaa 
I  Mr.  Pat  MAN  I  can  tell  me  how  much  of 
the  14,600,000  la  golna  to  be  spent  for 
ronaultanta,  experte,  and  ao  on  and  an 
forth,  lo  tell  him  how  to  apend  the 
money? 

Mr  MULTKR  May  I  anawer  thr 
gonticmnnv 

Mr  QR068.  Yea,  I  am  happy  lo  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER  My  answer  la  that  In 
this  Instance  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
trust  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
who  will  have  the  matter  of  appointing 
the  administrator  and  will  have  to  super- 
vise the  entire  job.  I  am  sure  that  with 
his  economy  mind  of  today  he  Is  not 
going  to  allow  one  nickel  to  be  given  or 
spent  except  the  way  It  should  be  spent. 

Mr.  GR068.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  there  is  no  limitation  in 
the  bill? 

Mr  MULTER.  Only  to  the  extent  of 
$4,500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  58  of  the  bill 
I  read  the  following : 

To  Buch  an  extent  aa  he  flnda  necewary 
to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  thla  Act,  pro- 
cure the  temporary  (not  In  excesa  of  six 
months)    service  of  expert* 

Incidentally,  there  is  noticing  in  that 
language  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  ap- 
pomtment  after  the  first  6  months.  He 
can  employ  any  number  of  consiiltants 
at  $75  a  day,  plus  $15  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  sut)sistence. 

Is  there  any  limitation  there? 

Mr.  MULTER.  None  except  what  we 
hope  to  get  from  an  economy-minded 
administration. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  on  page  55  you 
bring  in  the  Classification  Act: 

Subject  to  the  speclflcationa  of  the  claaalfl- 
catlon  laws  select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of — 

Any  number  of  employees.  It  is  un- 
limited    lb  that  right? 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  unlimited  again, 
except  it  is  within  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  there  Is  that  good  old  grandfather 
clause: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administrative  expenses  incxirred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

So  any  amount  of  money  can  be  spent 
for  administrative  purposes?  That  Is  as 
big  a  blank  check  as  you  v?ill  ever  see  and 
it  will  be  used  to  build  up  the  biu-eauc- 
racy. 

Mr  MULTER.  There  we  have  a  dou- 
ble check. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Tell  me  where  it  is. 

Mr.  MULTER  The  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congress 


Mr.  UROMH  So  far  M  the  Ooniraaa 
la  oonoernad,  thla  la  the  authortaation 
act 

Mr  MULIUl,  Yaa,  but  not  the  ap- 
propriation act. 

Mr,  OROia,  Certainly  thU  ii  a  blank 
check 

Mr  MULTKH,  'Iltara  la  no  monay  ap* 
proprlatad  here 

Mr,  OROIMI  The  lantlaman  muat 
admit  there  la  no  limitation, 

Mr,  MULTKR.  I  have  already  ad- 
mitted that 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  haa  expired. 

Mr,  CONTX,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read,  aa  foUowa: 

AmendmKnt  (ifTvred  by  Ur.  Ooim  to  the 
nmendmeiit  ufTered  by  Mr,  BetNoi:  Pafe  tl, 
Ntrlkit  out  lit)*  4  and  all  that  fullowa  down 
through  lint  IS  on  paf*  51. 

Pag*  es.  Una  0,  itj-lka  out  "0,  7,  or  8"  and 
inaart  In  llau  thereof  "0  or  7". 

Pag*  09,  line  aa,  atrlka  out  "6,  7,  or  8" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8  or  7". 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  Z 
can  consider  the  bill  before  ua,  aa  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  aa  generally 
favorable  to  me,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
provision  which  makes  an  outright  grant 
of  Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $35 
million  for  public  facllitiea.  Such  hand- 
outs, Mr.  Chairman,  destroy  the  initia- 
tive which  should  always  remain  at  the 
local  level. 

I  have  another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman. 
For  decades  now  my  State  and  other 
places  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  have  been  losing  industry 
to  the  South  and  other  less  developed 
parts  of  the  United  States.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  hear  the  testimony  and  the 
statements  of  Members  of  Congress  in 
this  well  today  who  spoke  for  the  poor, 
unfortunate  people,  I  heard  Members  of 
Congress  from  New  England  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  this  country  plead 
for  the  iX)or.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  the  innocent  family  man,  the 
breadwinner  who  was  thrown  out  of  a 
job,  who  was  thrown  out  of  the  looms  and 
mills  long  before  we  had  any  recession 
because  of  some  greedy  capitalist  dowTi 
South  who  gave  these  industrialist  tax 
breaks,  who  gave  considerations  to  m- 
dustries  to  leave  our  part  of  the  country. 

Travel  to  the  city  of  Brockton  where 
they  made  shoes,  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  that  industry.  Travel  to  the 
city  of  Lawrence  where  you  have  the 
wool,  the  worsteds  and  textiles,  and  see 
what  happened  to  those  mills.  Mr. 
Chairman,  throughout  the  whole  New 
England  area  the  wool,  the  worsteds,  the 
textiles,  the  leather,  the  shoes,  and  other 
soft  good  industries  have  made  an  ex- 
odus from  up  there  and  have  moved 
down  South. 

I  warn  you  Members  from  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  if  they  do 
not  delete  this  $35  million  of  outright 
grants  they  will  come  up  into  New  Eng- 
land smd  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  and  rape  more  of  our  industries. 
Today  let  us  not  comjxjund  a  felony. 

Look  at  this  list  of  rural  areas.  I  dare 
you  to  find  one  in  New  England  or  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country.  They 
are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia,   Kentucky,    Minnesota,   Mississippi, 
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New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Soath  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

If  you  want  to  go  back  at  election  time 
and  tell  your  people  that  you  voted  for 
funds  to  steal  more  of  our  industries 
away  from  New  England  and  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  let  it  be  on 
your  conscience,  but  not  for  me. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  wealthy  oil  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man consider  Bridgeport  and  Waterbury, 
in  Connecticut;  Lawrence,  Lowell.  New 
Bedford,  North  Adams,  and  Pall  River. 
Mass.;  and  Providence.  R.I.,  to  be  part 
of  the  New  England  area?  All  of  them 
qualify  for  assistance,  and  qualify  both 
for  loans  and  grants  as  redevelopment 

areas.         

Mr.  CONTK  Under  loans,  but  not 
under  rural  areas.  They  are  not  con- 
sidered under  rural  areas  in  this  bill. 
Every  rural  area  is  in  the  rich  oil  States 
of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and 
other  Southern  States. 

B£r.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Hal- 
pem  amendment  to  the  substitute  pre- 
vents the  very  piracy  you  are  now  com- 
plaining about. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  if 
you  take  an  industry  away  from  New 
England  and  locate  it  down  in  North 
Carolina,  that  Is  the  end  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  that  particular  in- 
dustry later  on,  a  year  or  2  years  or  3 
years  after  this  bill  goes  through,  or 
after  they  get  the  loan,  from  taking  an 
industry  away  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  too  late.  The 
horse  has  been  stolen.  The  bam  door  is 
closed,  and  you  cannot  do  a  thing 
about  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  ChauTnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Because  I  have  a  very 
deep  affection,  as  many  of  us  do.  for  our 
good  friends  from  the  South,  the  fact 
remains  that  our  good  southern  friends 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  mobile 
industrial  nation  just  as  much  as  any- 
one else  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  far  more 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  these  indus- 
tries to  Japan  and  abroad  than  I  am 
to  Georgia  or  Florida  or  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I.  too.  am  worried  about 
losing  industries  to  foreign  countries  but 
let  us  not  stand  here  today  and  vote 
grants  which  can  be  used  to  entice  any 
more  of  our  industries  from  New  Eng- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CONTi],  to  the  committee 
amendment. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Coim)  there 
were — eyes  67.  noes  155. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  antendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man ftom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatxorI 
to  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man {torn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wro- 
NALLl  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision {demanded  by  Mr.  Wtonald  there 
were — ayes  77.  noes  152. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Van  Zandt  as 
a  aubetitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Spekce:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  »nd  Inaert  provisions  of  H  R  4878  as 
follows:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Area  Redevelopment  Act  of   1959'. 

"DeCLARATTON    OF    PTTIPOSK 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that,  not- 
withstanding the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
Nation  M  a  whole,  some  of  our  communities 
are  suffktrlng  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment; that  such  unemployment 
causes  hardship  to  many  Individuals  and 
their  families  and  detracts  from  the  national 
welfare  by  wasting  vital  human  resources; 
that  to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal 
aovernment,  In  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  belp  areas  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unetnployment  to  take  effective  steps  in 
planning  and  financing  their  economic 
development;  that  Federal  assistance  should 
enable  communities  to  achieve  lasting  Im- 
provement and  enhance  the  domestic  pros- 
perity by  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies:  and  that  new 
employment  opportunities  should  be  created 
rather  than  merely  transferred  frjm  one 
commuaity  to  another. 

"ATrrHORTtT  or  SEOJETAKT  OF  COMMEECC 

"Sk.  t  (a)  To  assist  areas  In  the  United 
States  tieslgnated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  section  4(a)  as  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Is  authorized  — 

"(1)  to  make  grants  for  technical  fu«lst- 
ance  for  such  areas  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  8; 

"(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
such  araas  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sectioTi  9;  and 

"(3)  to  make  grants  few  public  facilities 
In  such  areas  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  »ectlon  10. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  also 
authorlaed — 

"(1)  to  assist  rural  areas  and  rural  com- 
munltle$  in  the  United  States  in  their  efforts 
to  develop  manufacturing,  processing,  and 
service  sK^tlvltles  to  supplement  agricultural 
activities: 

"(2)  to  provl(ae  technical  assistance  and 
field  consultation  to  areas  In  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
based  on  local  resources,  in  the  expansion  of 
existing  Industries,  and  in  economic  diversi- 
fication; and 

"(3)  to  coordinate  his  functions  under  this 
Act  with  other  Federal  programs  affecting 
local  economic  conditions. 

"(c)  Ae  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  'United 
SUtes'  Iticlude*  the  several  States,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


"AT3THORITT    OF    SECRET  AST    OT    UABOB 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Utbor  shaU 
from  time  to  time,  upon  request  of  the 
appropriate  State  government,  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  existence  of  aa 
area  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment whenever  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
appropriate  historical  labor  force  data  (In 
the  case  of  a  major  labor  market  area  or 
other  labor  market  area  for  which  such  data 
are  available)  or  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
available  labor  force  data  (In  the  case  of  any 
labor  market  area  for  which  appropriate 
historical  labor  force  data  have  not  been 
complied  ) .  that — 

"(1)  the  unemployment  rate  In  such  area, 
excluding  unemployment  due  primarily  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently 
6  per  centum  and  has  averaged  at  least  6 
per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  (A)  the  annual  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  such  area  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  a  class  I  unemployment  area)  has  been 
at  least  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  four  of  the  preceding  five  cal- 
endar years,  or 

"(Bi  the  annual  average  unemploymeiit 
rale  in  such  area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
class  II  unemployment  area)  has  been  at 
least  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
avera*:e  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years,  or 

"(C)  the  annual  average  unemployment 
rate  In  such  area  (  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
a  class  III  unemployment  area)  has  been  at 
least  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
cnf':^-  years;  and 

"(?)  nonagrlcultural  employment  In  fruch 
•»•'.  has  declined  or  has  shown  a  smaller 
Increase  than  In  the  country  as  a  whole, 
during  the  preceding  five  calendar  years,  but 
no  area  shall  be  excluded  by  the  require- 
ment of  this  paragraph  if  the  annual  average 
unemployment  rate  In  that  area  tor  three  of 
the  last  four  years  exceeds  8  per  centum. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized, 
upon  request  and  whenever  he  determines 
that  -such  studies  are  needed,  to  undertake 
studies,  or  to  provide  assistance  to  others  In 
studies,  of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills, 
adaptability,  occupational  putentiaililes.  and 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  any  area 
certified  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(C)  When  skills  of  the  labor  force  In  an 
area  certified  under  subsection  (a)  are  not 
such  as  to  facilitate  full  utiliBatlon  of  the 
human  resources  In  such  area,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  advice  and 
technical  assistance  in  develuping  and  carry- 
ing out  a  program  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  and  improve  the  utilization  of 
such  labor  force. 

"authosty  of  housing  and  homz  finamcb 

acministratok 
"Sec    5    Title    I    of    the    Housing    Act    of 
1949,   as  amended,  is  amended   by  adding  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'•    ABEAS   OF     SUBSTANTIAL   AND   PERSISTENT 

U  N  EM  FIX)  T  M  ENT 

"Sec  112  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifle.s  to  the  Administrator  ( 1) 
that  any  county,  city,  or  other  municipality 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  "municipal- 
ity" Ls  slttiated  in  an  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1959  as  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment,  and 
(2)  that  there  Ls  a  reasonable  probability  that 
with  assistance  provided  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1959  and  other  under- 
takings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve 
lasting  Improvement  In  Its  economic  devel- 
opment, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  in  such  municipality  tmder  this  title 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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"  '(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide 
such  financial  assistance  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  requlremente  or  limi- 
tations of  section  110(c)  that  the  project 
area  be  clearly  predominantly  residential  in 
character  or  that  It  will  be  predominantly 
residential  under  the  \irban  renewal  plan 

"  '(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  in  vol  v. 
Ing  a  project  area  Including  prUnarlly  In- 
dustrial or  cxxnmerdal  structures  suitable 
(or  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  area. 

"  '(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision ot  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  Include 
provisions  permitting  the  dlspoeltlon  ot  any 
land  in  the  project  area  designated  under 
the  urt>«m  renewal  plan  for  industrial  or 
commercial  uses  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  c<MiX)ratlon  for  subsequent  dis- 
position as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such 
public  agency  or  corporation  for  the  rede- 
velopment of  the  land  in  accordance  with 
the  urt>an  renewal  plan:  Provided.  That  any 
dlspoeltlon  of  such  land  to  such  public  agen- 
cy or  corporation  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  not  lees  than  its  fair  value  for  uses 
in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan : 
And  prcn^ided  further.  That  the  purchasers 
from  or  lessees  ot  such  public  agency  or 
corporation,  and  their  asalgneee.  shall  be  re. 
quired  to  assume  the  obligations  imposed 
In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
section  106(b). 

"  '(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exercise  the  authority  vested  In 
him  under  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  project  notwithstanding  any  deter- 
mination made  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  area  in  which  the  project 
Is  located  may  no  longer  be  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and   pterslstent  unemployment.' 

"Sbc  0.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(c)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'In  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shaU 
give  priority  first  to  applications  of  counties, 
cities,  and  other  municipalities  and  political 
subdivisions  for  assistance  in  financing 
needed  public  facilities  in  areas  determined 
to  be  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1957:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  certifies  there  is  reason- 
able probability  that  with  assistance  made 
available  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1959  and  other  imdertakings  such  areas 
will  be  able  to  achieve  lasting  improvement 
in  their  economic  development;  and  second, 
to  applications  of  smaller  municipalities  for 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  baste  public 
works  (Including  works  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  or  distribution  o< 
water;  sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer 
facilities;  and  gas  distribution  systems)  for 
which  there  is  an  urgent  and  vital  public 
need." 

"Sec.  7.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  clause  (2)  after  'decennial 
oensiu  which"  the  following:  '(A)  are  situ- 
ated In  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
at  1959  as  areas  of  substantiaJ  and  persistent 
unemployment,  or  (B)'. 

"OBANTS  FOB  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  section  3(a) 
(1) .  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  technical  assistance  to 
are«u  certified  under  section  4(a)  as  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  imemployment. 
Such  aMistanee  shall  Include  studies  eval- 
uating the  needs  of.  and  developing  potenti- 
alities for,  economic  growth  of  such  areas. 
Orants  under  this  section  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  3946  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (81  UjS.C.  539) 


"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
In  an  amount  In  excess  of — 

"(1)  83V^  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  the  studies  and  other  aeslstance  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made  In  the  case  of  a 
class  I  unemployment  area; 

"(2)  60  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  cost 
In  the  case  of  a  class  n  unemployment  area; 
or 

"(8)  75  per  centum  of  such  aggregate 
cost  In  the  case  of  a  class  IH  unemployment 
area. 

"In  any  case  the  portion  of  such  aggregate 
cost  which  is  not  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  In  which 
the  area  of  substantial  and  persistent  tm- 
employment  is  located. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  occeed  $3,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  sectloin. 

"LOAlfS    AND    PAKTICIPATIONS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  section  3(a) 
( 2 ) .  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized 
to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness  and 
to  make  loans  (Including  Inunedlate  par- 
ticipations therein)  — 

"(1)  to  aid  In  fijianclng  any  project  In 
an  area  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment for  the  purchase  or  development 
of  land  and  facilities  for  Industrial  usage, 
for  the  construction  of  new  factory  build- 
ings, for  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or 
unoccupied  factory  buildings,  for  the  alter- 
ation, conversion,  or  enlargement  of  exist- 
ing industrial  or  commercial  plants  or  other 
manufacturing,  commercial,  or  processing 
facilities,  and  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
or  equipment  few  use  In  connection  there- 
with; and 

"(2)  to  aid  In  financing  the  acquisition 
or  development  of  land  for  public  facility 
usage,  or  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  expansion,  or  improvement  of 
useful  public  facilities.  In  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial  and   p>er6lstent   unemployment. 

"No  such  loan  shall  be  made  to  assist  any 
establishment  in  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another  when  such  assistance  wUl  result  In 
substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location  by  Increasing  unemployment. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

"  ( 1 )  ( A )  The  total  amount  of  loans  and 
loan  participations  Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(B)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
particip>atlons  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  authorized  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000,000. 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants,  both  private  and  public, 
approved  by  the  State  (or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development)  In 
which  the  project  to  be  financed  shall  be 
located. 

"(3)  No  such  assistance  shall  l>e  extended 
unless  the  assistance  applied  for  Is  not 
otherwise  available  from  private  lenders  or 
otho"  Federal  agencies  on  reasonable  terms. 

"(4)  No  loan  shall  be  made  unless  it  Is 
determined  that  an  immediate  participation 
Is  not  available. 

"(5)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall 
be  purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made 
unless  It  Is  determined  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment. 

"(6)  No  loan,  Including  renewals  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  twenty-five  yecu^  and  no 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  maturing  mcH-e 
than   twenty-flve   years   from  date  of  pur- 


chase may  be  purchased  hereunder:  Pro- 
vided, "niat  the  foregoing  restrictions  on 
maturltiee  shall  not  apply  to  securities  or 
obligations  received  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
claimant  In  bankruptcy  or  equitable  re- 
organizations or  as  a  creditor  In  other  pro- 
ceedings attendant  upon  insolvency  of  the 
obligor,  or  if  extension  or  renewal  for  addi- 
tional periods  (not  to  exceed,  however,  a 
total  of  ten  years)  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  of  such  evidence 
of  indebtedness. 

"(7)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State  or  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,  or  local  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  Is  sought  is  consistent 
with  such  program:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  any  project  prt^Ublted  by  laws 
of  the  State  or  ]x>litical  subdivision  In  which 
the  project  would  t>e  located. 

"(c)  Assistance  to  any  applicant  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  33 V)  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
cost  to  such  applicant  (excluding  all  other 
Federal  aid  In  connection  with  the  under- 
taking) of  acquiring  or  developing  land  and 
facilities,  of  constructing,  altering,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  expanding,  improving,  or 
enlarging  the  building,  buildings,  or  facili- 
ties of  the  particular  project,  and  of  pur- 
chasing machinery  and  equipment  in  con- 
nection therewith,  in  the  case  of  a  project 
in  a  class  I  unemployment  area;   or 

"(2)  50  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  cost 
in  the  case  of  a  project  In  a  class  II  un- 
employment area;  or 

"(3)  78  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  cost 
in  the  case  of  a  project  In  a  class  ni  unem- 
plojrment  area. 

"(d)  Assistance  to  any  applicant  under 
this  section  shall  be  furnished  only  on  con- 
dition that — 

"(1)  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  which,  together  with  such  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  will  be  sufficient  to 
p>ay  the  aggregate  cost  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(1);  and 

"(2)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
State  in  which  the  project  would  be  located, 
or  by  an  agency,  Instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  of  such  State,  or  by  a  commu- 
nity or  area  organization,  as  equity  capital, 
or  as  a  loan  which  is  repayable  only  after 
the  financial  assistance  under  this  section 
has  been  repaid  In  full  according  to  its  terms 
and  the  security  for  which  (If  any)  is  sub- 
ordinate and  inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens 
securing  the  financial  assistance  furnished 
under  this  section. 

"CKANTS   FOR   PUBLIC   FAdLITIES 

"8«c.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  conduct  studies  of  needs  in  class  n 
and  class  HI  unemplojrment  areas  through- 
out the  United  States  for,  and  the  probable 
cost  of,  land  acquisition  or  development  for 
public  facility  usage,  and  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  alteration.  exp>ansion,  or  im- 
provement of  useful  public  facllitlee  within 
such  areas,  and  may  receive  proposals  from 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  private  or  public  organization  en* 
association  representing  any  such  area  or 
part  thereof,  relating  to  land  acquisition  or 
development  for  public  facility  usage  and 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  of  public  facil- 
ities within  any  such  area.  Any  such  pro- 
posal shall  contain  plans  showing  the  project 
propKJsed  to  be  undertaken,  the  cost  thereof, 
and  the  contributions  proposed  to  be  made 
to  such  cost  by  the  entity  making  the  pro- 
p>osal.  The  Secretary,  In  constiltatlon  with 
such  entity,  is  authorised  to  modify  all  or 
any  part  of  such  proposal. 
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"^b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  pursuant 
to  a  pro]3oaal  received  by  Mm  under  Uils 
section,  may  make  grants  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  private 
or  public  organization  or  association  repre- 
senting the  area  or  a  part  thereof,  for  land 
acquisition  or  development  for  public  facil- 
ity usage  and  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  expansion,  or  improvement 
of  public  facilities  within  a  class  II  or  class 
in  unemployment  area,  if  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment  In 
the  redevelopment  area  wherein  such  proj- 
ect is  or  will  be  located,  and  will  tend  to 
Improve  the  opportunities  in  such  area  for 
the  successful  establishment  or  exp>ansion 
of  industrial  or  commercial  plants  or  facil- 
ities: 

"(2)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  such  grant  is  requested  In  propor- 
tion to  its  ability  so  to  contribute;  and 

"(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area  or  part  thereof  in  which  It  is  or  will  be 
located,  and  there  Is  little  probability  that 
such  project  can  be  undertaken  without  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  funds  which  can  be 
practicably  obtained  from  other  sources  (in- 
cluding a  loan  under  section  9  of  this  Act) 
for  such  project  and  the  amount  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  completion  thereof, 
and  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  33  Vi  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  project  in  the  case  of  a  project  in  a 
class  II  unemploynient  area:  or 

"(2)  75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  project  in  the  case  of  a  project  in  a 
class  III  unemployment  area. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  by 
regulations  provide  for  the  supervision  of 
the  carrying  out  of  projects  with  respect  to 
which  grants  are  made  under  this  section 
BO  as  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are  not 
wasted  or  dissipated. 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000,(X)0  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making   grants  under   this   section. 

"VOCATION.^L   TXALTilNG 

"Sic.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine  the  vocational  training  or  retrain- 
ing needs  of  unemployed  individuals  resid- 
ing In  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  with  existing  State  and  local  agencies 
and  officials  in  charge  of  existing  programs 
relating  to  vocational  training  and  retrain- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the 
faollitlM  and  tervices  of  such  agencies  are 
made  fully  avallabte  to  such  indlvtduais, 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  additional  facilltiea  or  ■ervloee 
are  n««<ltd  in  any  such  area  to  meet  the  vo^ 
oatlonal  tralninf  or  rstraining  needs  of  luoh 
indlvlduala,  h«  thall  so  advise  the  8«ort' 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  8eoret*ry  of  Health.  Eduoatlon,  and 
Welfare,  through  the  Commlsiloner  of  Edu- 
cation, aball  provide  assistance,  including 
financial  aaeistance  when  necessary,  to  the 
appropriate  Stat*  vocational  educational 
agenoy  in  the  provision  of  such  addi- 
tional faolUtlee  or  services.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
finds  that  the  State  vocational  educational 
agency  is  unable  to  provide  the  facilities 
and  services  needed,  he  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  such  agency,  provide  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  services  by  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  educational  In- 
stitutions: FroviAed,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  arrange  to  provide  any  necessary 
technical  assistance  for  setting  up  appren- 
ticeship. Journeyman,  and  other  Job  training 
needed  in  the  locality. 


"aXT^AINTMC   ST7BSISTENCX  PATITENTS 

"Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  In  which  one  or 
more  clase  III  unemployment  areas  are  lo- 
cated under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  to  such  State  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  State,  as  the  agent  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  weekly  retraining 
payments  to  unemployed  individuals  re- 
siding within  any  such  area  who  are  not 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation 
(either  because  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  have  been  exhausted  or 
because  tkey  were  not  insured  for  such  com- 
pensation) and  who  have  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  undergoing 
training  for  a  new  Job.  Such  paj-ments  shall 
be  made  fbr  a  period  not  exceeding  13  weeks, 
and  the  amounts  of  such  payments  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly 
unemployment  compensation  payment  pay- 
able in  such  State.  The  total  of  payments 
made  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,000  in  any  one  year. 

"small   irUSINESS    LOAM8 

"Sec.  13.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  The 
Admlnistjation  also  is  empowered  to  make 
loans  uncjer  this  subsection  to  local  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (including  Industrial 
foundations,  development  corporations,  and 
similar  groups)  formed  to  assist,  develop, 
and  expatd  the  economy  of  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  fas 
certified  under  section  4  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1959).  but  only  where  the 
purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  enable  such  organ- 
ization to  provide  supplementary  assistance 
to  one  or  more  small-business  concerns  in 
such  are^  which  have  qualified  for  loans 
under  th«  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. In  making  and  approving  loans 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administration 
shall  at  all  times  grant  a  first  preference  to 
small-buatness  concerns  which  are  other- 
wise qualified  therefor  and  which  are  located 
(or  whlcli  will  use  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
to  locate)  In  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  (as  certified  under 
section  4  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1959),  and  to  local  private  nonprivate  or- 
ganizations described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.' 

"ASSISTAjNCE    TO    STATE    AaCA    DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCIES 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  It  U  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  encourage  each  State  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram whkch,  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
and  other  outside  aid,  will  eflectively  pro- 
vide for  the  economic  development  of  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
within  its  boundaries 

"(bl  Atiy  state  which  setnbllshes  nn  area 
devclopmtnt  agency  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  devtlnpmsnt  of  areas 
of  substantial  nnd  periUt«nt  unemployment 
•hall  be  eligible,  with  respect  to  such  areas 
within  Its  boxindiirlea,  to  receive  assistance 
under  thl*  Act  (through  such  agency)  on 
the  (lime  terms  snd  conditions  as  thoee  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  for  direct  assistance  to 
such  area*  or  to  agencies  or  other  entities 
in  such  areas,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  commerce  that  the  assistance  fur- 
nished to  the  State  area  development  agen- 
cy pursuant  to  this  section  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  within  such  State 
which  are  not  themselves  able  to  pay  the 
non-Fedenal  share  of  the  cost  of  their  eco- 
nomic development  as  required  by  this  Act, 
but  which  would  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
assistance  directly  if  they  were  able  to  pay 
such  shar*. 

"(c)  If  assistance  Is  furnished  pursuant 
to  thU  se«tion  to  any  State  with  respect  to 
a  project  or  program  of  economic  develop- 


ment in  any  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  such  area  shall  not 
thereafter  t)e  eligible  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  with  respect  to  that 
project  or  program  except  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"asea   REDEVEIXIPMEMT   rVND 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  area  redevelopment  fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  fund),  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  fur 
the  payment  of  all  obligations  and  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  functions  author- 
ized under  section  3(a)  (2). 

••(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary, 
advances  shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from 
the  appropriations  made  therefor.  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose or  making  advances  to  the  fund,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding »125,O00.0O0 

••ic)  RecelpU  arising  from  the  program 
authorized  by  section  3(a)(2)  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund. 

*(d)  Any  moneys  In  the  fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess  of  current 
needs  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced  to  be  held  for  future 
advances  to  the  fund. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  paid  into  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  Interest  on  advances  to  the 
fund  at  a  rate  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  mar- 
ket yield  of  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  having  compa- 
rable maturities. 

"(f)  Contributions  shall  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  clvU-servlce  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  bill- 
ings as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  the  Government's  share  o*  the 
cost  of  the  civll-servlce  retirement  system 
applicable  to  employees  (and  their  bene- 
ficiaries) performing  activities  authorized 
under  section  3U)(2).  Contributions  shall 
also  be  made  to  the  employee's  compensation 
fimd.  on  the  basis  of  annual  billings  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the 
benefit  payments  made  from  sxich  fund  on 
account  of  employees  i>erformlng  activities 
authorized  under  section  3(a)(2).  The  an- 
nual billings  shall  also  include  a  statement 
of  the  fair  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  respective  funds,  which  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  into 
the  Treasviry  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"ITTDOET    AND    AUOrr 

Sec.  16.  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vented  in  him  by  section  0  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall — 

'ill  prrpare  annusUy  and  nubmlt  n  budx- 
tt  prugriun  lis  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Oovernment  O(krix>ratlons  by  the  Oovern- 
ineni  c."i»ri)'jrati(.u  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
and 

■  (J)  niAiDialn  a  set  of  accounts  which 
•hall  be  nudited  annually  by  the  Oeneral 
Aocountlng  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
msrctal  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Oov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, Slid  no  other  audit  shall  be  required: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary,  with  respect 
to  the  program  of  financial  assistance  au- 
thorised by  section  3(a)  (2),  shall  determine 
the  character  of  and  the  necessity  for  obli- 
gations and  expenditures  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  epeclflcally 
applicable  to  Oovernment  corporations. 

"AREA    aXDEVELOPMENT    AOKimSTaATOB 

'Sec.  17  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
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tion  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  received  by 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  The 
Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties  in 
the  execution  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  may  assign. 

"PUWEBS 

"Sec  18.  In  the  performance  of.  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may — 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed:  and  (subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws)  se- 
lect, employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers,  employees,  attorneys, 
and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  define  their 
authority  and  duties: 

"(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  tes- 
timony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(3)  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  make  such  findings  and  deter- 
minations as  may  be  required  for  the  prop>er 
administration  of  this  Act.  and  such  find- 
ings and  determinations,  together  with  those 
required  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
I^bor  pursuant  to  section  4  hereof,  shall  be 
final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  in 
any  court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise:  Pro- 
vided. That  with  respect  to  the  validity, 
efTect,  and  enforcement  of  section  3(a)  (2) 
or  security  taken  thereunder,  statutes,  rules, 
and  regulations  pertaining  generally  to  sulta 
by  and  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
applicable: 

"(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise)  dispose  of  for  ca&h  or  credit,  in  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  at  loans  made 
luider  this  Act,  and  to  collect  or  compromise 
ail  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  hlxn 
and  all  legal  or  equitable  righta  accruing  to 
him  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  such 
loans  until  such  time  as  such  obligation  may 
be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit 
or  collection; 

"(5)  Ceal  with,  complete,  renovate,  im- 
prove, modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  :redit.  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions anl  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  property 
conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him  in 
connection  vrlth  the  payment  of  loans  made 
under  ttiis  Act; 

"(6)  i>ursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
all  clalnji  agalust  third  parties  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  loans  made 
by  hln--  Section  870©  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U  S  C  5) ,  shnll  not 
be  eons. rued  to  apply  to  any  contract  of 
hazard  insurance  or  to  any  purchass  or  con- 
tract for  aerrlces  or  suppUss  on  account 
of  property  obtained  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  01  loans  made  under  this  Act  if  the 
premiuHk  thsrsfor  or  the  amount  thereof 
does  not  exceed  11.000.  The  power  to  con- 
vey and  to  execute  In  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  release, 
asslgnintnts  and  satisfactions  of  mortgages, 
and  any  othsr  written  Instrument  relsting 
to  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein  ac- 
quired \yj  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary'  or  by  any  officer  or  agent  appointed 
by  him  for  this  purpose; 

"(7)  a^iulre,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intsmglble),  whenever  deemed  neceesary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties aotlMriaed  in  section  8(a)(2);   and 

"(8)  1)1  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
prlvUegei,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
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in  him  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wise administratively  dealing  with  or 
realizing  on  loans  made  or  securities  or 
evidences  of  indebtedness  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act:  ProxMed,  That 
no  attorney's  services  shall  be  procured  by 
contract  in  any  office  where  an  attorney  or 
attorneys  are  or  can  be  economically  em- 
ployed full  time  to  render  such  service. 

"ADVI.SCWT  BOAKD 

"Sbc.  19.  To  advise  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  performance  of  functions  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to 
be  creatad  an  Area  Redevelopment  Advisory 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  which  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members,  all  ex  officio :  The  Secretary,  as 
Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor,  and 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Administrators  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Small  Business  AdmluiBtratlon.  The  Chair- 
man may  from  time  to  time  In  vita  the  par- 
ticipation of  officials  of  other  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  interested  in  the  functions 
authorized  by  this  Act.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  may  designate  an  officer  of  his  agency 
to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  any  matter  there  considered. 

"DEPoerr ARIES  and  AcrNTS 
"Sec  20.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  custodians 
and  fiscal  agenta  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  general  performance  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act.  Each  Federal 
Reserve  bank  shall  be  entitled  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  expenses  incurred  as  such  fiscal 
agent.  Any  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  when  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
act  as  custodians  and  depositaries  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"PEKALTreS 

"SBT  21  With  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance authoriy^ed  by  this  Act — 

"(1)  Whoever  makes  any  statement  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  ptirpose  of 
obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  applicant 
any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the 
acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  secu- 
rity therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  or  anything  of  value,  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  910,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(Ai  embersles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or  will- 
fully mlsiippliua  any  moneys,  funds,  securl- 
tlea,  or  other  things  of  value,  whether  be- 
longing to  him  or  pledged  or  otherwise  en- 
trustad  to  him,  or  (B)  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate,  or  any  individual,  or  to  deceive 
any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Secre- 
tary, makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book,  re- 
port, or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or, 
without  being  duly  authorised,  draw*  any 
order  or  issues,  puta  forth,  or  assigns  any 
note,  debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation, 
or  draft  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  Judg- 
ment, or  decree  thereof,  or  (C)  with  intent 
to  defraud  participates,  shares,  or  receives 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  money,  profit, 
property,  or  benefit  through  any  transaction, 
loan,  commtsslcm.  contract  or  other  act  of 
the  Secretary,  or  (D)  gives  any  unauthorized 
information  concerning  any  future  action  or 
plan  uf  the  Secretary  irtiich  might  affect  the 


value  of  securities,  or.  having  such  knowl- 
edge, Investe  or  speculates,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  securities  or  property  of  any 
company  or  corporation  receiving  loans  or 
other  assistance  from  the  Secretary  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  imprlsoimient  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"As  used  in  this  section  the  terms  'Secretary' 
and  'Secretary  of  Commerce'  shall  mean, 
with  respect  to  the  lending  activities  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admlnls^ator 
authcM-ized  under  section  112  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  IMS,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator. 

"USE   or   OTHEK    FACXLITIIS 

"Sec  22  (a)  To  avoid  dupUcation  of  ac- 
tivities and  minimize  expense  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  shall  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
with  their  comment  use  the  available  services 
and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  insti'u- 
mentelitles  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

"(b)  Departmenta  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  exercise  their 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  in  stich  man- 
ner as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supple- 
mental to  any  existing  authority  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of 
any  existing  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"CONSTJLTANTS 

"Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
obtain  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (56U.S.C.  65(a) ). 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  |75  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimoufi  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  substitute; 
how  long  is  it  cuid  has  it  been  printed  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  5  minutes  to  explain  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  until  the  gentle- 
man completes  his  statement. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  a  few  exceptlonB.  my  compromise 
bill.  H.R.  4878,  offers  the  same  types  of 
aid  contained  In  8.  722  and  the  admin- 
istration bill  H.R.  4264. 

For  example,  liutead  of  making  every 
depressed  area  eligible  for  the  same 
types  of  asslstanoe,  my  bill  provides  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  Federal  assistance 
based  up<»i  the  level  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  tlie  need  In  such  areas. 

In  this  connection,  It  is  my  belief  that 
areas  which  have  suffered  greater  levels 
of  unemplo3rment  should  be  entitled  to  a 
greater  degree  of  aid  than  those  com' 
munities  whose  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment are  of  a  lesser  degree. 

Briefly,  my  bill,  H.R.  4878,  provides 
for  the  following  programs: 

First.  Technical  assistance:  Depressed 
areas  would  be  eligible  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  help  the  communities  to  ap- 
praise their  physical  and  human  re- 
souices,  which  would  prepare  them  to 
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plan  coDstructive  programs  to  attraet 
new  bualneMes  and  expand  existing  buBl- 
neases  in  these  areas. 

Seeond.  Community  loans:  Depressed 
communities  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
loans  frcnn  a  revolving  fimd  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

We  know  that  the  conventional  lend- 
ing facilities  in  depressed  areas  are  not 
as  vttituresome  as  those  in  growing  and 
expanding  communities. 

The  fund  would  put  ttie  depressed 
areas  an  a  more  equal  footing  with  other 
communities  in  attracting  new  Jobs. 

Third.  Public  faculties:  Some  com- 
munities need  improvement  In  public 
facilities  before  they  would  become  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  new  businesses 
which  might  desire  to  locate  in  these 
areas. 

My  bin  provides  for  an  establishment 
of  a  $25  million  revolving  fund  from 
which  these  communities  would  be  able 
to  borrow. 

While  the  flg\u-e  may  appear  modest, 
attoittoD  is  called  to  the  fact  that  leg- 
IdatioQ  is  pending  before  the  House 
wiiich  would  establish  special  fxmds  for 
community  facilities. 

Meanwhile,  under  my  bill,  HJR.  4878. 
a  smaller  fund  would  be  allocated  and 
earmarked  to  aid  depressed  areas. 

In  addltl<si,  the  most  depressed  com- 
mtmittes  which  do  not  have  the  suffi- 
doit  resources  to  borrow  fxmds  would 
be  eligible  to  rec^ve  grants  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25  mlllian. 

At  this  point,  let  me  stress  that  this 
Is  not  an  anntial  appropriation  but  is 
Intended  to  be  a  $25  million  revolving 
fund  from  which  these  communities 
would  be  able  to  borrow. 

The  administrator  of  the  program 
would  be  expected  to  limits  the  grants 
only  to  communities  with  the  greatest 
need  for  aid  and  which  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  repay  the  loans 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  is  no 
giveaway  program;  under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill  grants  would  be  made  only 
for  projects  which  would  provide  lasting 
improvements  and  thus  broaden  the 
econ<xnic  base  of  the  communities. 

Fourth.  Vocational  training  and  sub- 
sistence: One  of  the  big  problems  of  the 
people  in  depressed  areas  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  their  indiistrles  have  de- 
clined or  disappeared  and,  consequoitly, 
the  d^nand  for  the  skills  acquired  by 
the  people  in  these  areas  has  also  di- 
minished or  vanished. 

In  order  to  enable  these  people  whose 
skills  have  become  obsolete  to  gain  new 
emplo3mient,  we  must  provide  facilities 
to  retrain  them. 

But  many  have  been  unemployed  for 
a  kmg  period  of  time,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  could 
undergo  an  effective  period  of  vocational 
training  without  any  means  of  support. 

Consequently,  while  the  unemployed 
are  undergoing  training  and  if  they  are 
no  longer  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation,  they  would  be  receiving 
subsistence  payments  equal  to  the  aver- 
age unemployment  insurance  in  their 
State  during  the  period  while  they  are 
undergoing  training,  but  not  for  a  pe- 
riod exceeding  13  weeks. 


Only  the  unemployed  residing  in  the 
communities  with  the  highest  level  of 
unonpl^yment  would  be  eligible  for  this 
type  of  aid  and  the  total  amount  that 
would  be  i4>proprlated  for  this  program 
would  be  limited  to  $5  million  a  year. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  provisions  of 
my  compromise  bill.  B.R.  4878. 

They  are  modest,  but  at  the  same 
time  will  provide  a  sound  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  UULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlaman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
after  the  gentleman  tried  to  visit  the 
President  in  order  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise the  President  indicated  that  no 
compromise  wc>uld  be  accepted  except 
the  adoiinistraUon  measure  of  $53  mil- 
Uon? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  did  not  talk  to 
the  Pretident. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  tried 
to. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  No.  I  did  not  try 
to.  I  said  two  Members  of  the  other 
body  plus  the  Governor  of  a  State  in 
eastern  United  States  did.  however. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Is  this  a  correct  quo- 
tation, that  President  Eisenhower  said 
he  "had  already  spoken  in  support  of 
the  administration  bill"?  That  was  the 
answer  the  gentleman  got? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  That  was  the  an- 
swer received  from  a  representative  of 
the  administration  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  tDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  IDMONDSON.  As  a  practical 
matter,  does  the  gentleman  see  any 
chance  for  action  in  this  Congress  on  a 
bill  which  would  require  a  conference? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  think  if  we  sent 
to  conference  a  bill  along  the  lines  of 
the  bill  I  have  offered  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  we  would  then  give  the  con- 
ferees a  wide  area  of  latitude  in  which 
to  negotiate  with  the  White  House  in  an 
effort  to  come  up  with  a  compromise. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylrania  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Van  Zandt]  for 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  de- 
pressed area  bill  presented  here  is  fatally 
defective. 

It  has  been  effectively  pointed  out. 
that  thia  scheme  would  result  in  pirating 
industry  f rcwn  one  area  to  another. 

The  effect  upon  several  areas,  rich  in 
natural  resources,  that  have  been  await- 
ing development  on  a  sound  economic 
basis  \mlil  population  dev^ops  in  their 


marketing  area,  and  so  forth,  has  not 
been  mentioned.  The  effect  of  this  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  to  place  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  direct  competition  with 
them  in  their  efforts.  They  would  be 
confronted  with  unfair  competition  from 
Government  subsidy  in  the  form  of  low 
interest  rates  to  industries  if  they  will 
locate  in  another  area  and  with  grants 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  industry 
support  facilities. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  this  leg- 
islation though  is  not  what  it  would 
do  to  any  particulaf  area  but  what  it 
would  do  to  the  general  public  interest. 
When  we  abandon  the  principle  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  most  sound  economic  basis, 
it  simply  means  that  everything  will 
cost  more  and  wo  will  have  'ess.  It  sim- 
ply means  our  standard  of  living  and  the 
progress  of  America  will  sxiffer.  It  rep- 
resents a  serious  departure  from  the 
free  enterprise  system.  As  such,  it  con- 
stitutes a  real  danger  to  America  and 
Americans  everywhere. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  Joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  over  the  past 
year  in  an  attempt  to  bring  legislation 
which  would  provide  relief  for  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  country  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  the  consideration  of 
the  entire  membership.  While  our 
efforts  to  do  this  through  pnH>er  legis- 
lative channels  failed  and  the  legislation 
itself  at  this  time  remains  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  a  tie  vote  of  6  to  6.  the 
resultant  Calendar  Wednesday  proce- 
dure was  the  only  thing  that  was  re- 
maining available  to  us.  Since  we  have 
attempted  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  par- 
liamentary procedure  to  give  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation,  we  have  seen  the 
membership  of  the  House  punished  by  a 
long  series  of  successive  rollcalls  which 
had  as  their  only  purpose  the  c<Misump- 
tion  of  time  which  meant  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  S  722  if  successful. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  have  my  sincere 
doubts  that  S.  722  will  ever  bec<xne  law 
I  have  the  distinct  suspicion  and  fear 
that  we  are  legislating  a  political  issue 
for  the  1960  campaign,  rather  than  at- 
temptmg  legislatively  to  provide  an  an- 
swer to  the  problem  that  exists  in  so 
many  areas  of  our  country. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
see  fit  to  adopt  the  administration's  pro- 
posal or  the  provisions  that  were  in  my 
bill  which  I  Introduced  on  February  5. 
1959.  H  R.  4172,  which  incorporates  the 
administration  s  bill,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I  see  it  as  the  only  possible  hope 
for  legislation  of  this  nature  to  be  en- 
acted Into  law  this  year.  However 
meritorious  S.  722  might  be  in  the  eyes 
of  its  sponsors — and  I  assume  them  to 
be  sincere  individuals — I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  never  become  law.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  the  rollcalls  we  have  attended 
today  that  there  are  sufficient  votes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  sustain 
a  veto  by  the  President.  The  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  this  legislation  in 
this  form  is  unacceptable  to  him.  but 
that  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4172, 
the  administration's  proposals,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  him  I  say  to  the  House  in 
the  Interest  of  all  of  the  people  who  are 
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depending  upon  this  Congress  to  provide 
an  ansver  to  this  problon  that  the  ad- 
ministniUon's  bill  should  be  passed, 
differences  worked  out  in  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  Only  in 
that  way  are  we  going  to  legislate  an 
aiiswer  rather  than  a  political  issue  here 
today. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia csmnot  wait  another  2  years  or 
until  sxich  time  as  the  Congress  takes 
a  more  realistic  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem that  confronts  them  today,  for  if 
tliat  happens.  I  am  afraid  the  cure  will 
have  arrived  long  after  the  patient  has 
died. 

As  certain  as  I  speak  to  you  from  the 
well  of  the  House,  unless  we  do  this,  all 
that  hiis  transpired  today  Is  a  futile 
gesture.  I  would  then  hope  that  reason 
prevail  and  I  urge  that  the  House  adopt 
m  the  Committee  the  administration's 
proposal  wliich  we  are  assured  would  be- 
come law. 

To  do  this  would  provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  iron  out 
an  acceptable  bill  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  give  some  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  the  opportunity  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  between  the 
approaf  h  advanced  by  the  Congress  and 
that  advanced  by  the  President.  To  do 
otherwise  makes  this  another  exercise  in 
futility. 

However,  failing  to  see  the  contents  of 
my  bill  H.R.  4172.  the  administration's 
proposals,  adopted.  In  an  effort  to  help 
the  people  of  my  State,  It  is  my  intention 
to  supiort  S.  722  and  to  vote  for  its 
passage ,  and  further,  in  the  event  that  it 
is  sub6<-quently  vetoed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  Intend  to  depart 
from  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  I  have 
foUoweil  since  coming  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  have  never  voted  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto,  but  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity ;.n  this  instance  to  override  that 
veto  if  and  when  the  same  is  forthcom- 
ing, I  sliall  do  so. 

Mr.  (XDNTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  of  Ma*- 
sachuse^ts  aa  a  subBtltute  for  the  commit- 
tee   amendment    offered     by    Mr.    Bpence 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clavise  and 
insert   la   lieu   thereof   the   text  of   the   bill 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading-  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  mquire  about  the  gentle- 
man's 1)111?    How  many  pages  in  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  be- 
fore him  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  It 
purports  to  be  the  language  contained 
in  H.R  4259.  and  is  28 '2  pages  long. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  insist  on  that.  We  have  not 
considered  the  gentleman's  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced on  February  9,  1959.  The 
gentleman  offers  the  language  of  this 
bUl  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment. 


Mr.  HAUry.    I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port Uxe  substitute  amezKlment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CJonte  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Spenck:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  the  bin  H.R.  425©.  a«  follows:  ■That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  Area  Rederelopment  Act". 

'declaeation  or  pueposx 

"Sec.  2  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  Is  vital  to  the  beet  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our 
communities  are  suffering  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  ■which  causes  hard- 
ship to  many  Individuals  and  their  families 
anc  detracts  from  the  national  welfare  by 
wasting  vital  human  resources;  that  to  over- 
come this  problem  the  Federal  Government 
In  cooperation  with  the  States,  should  help 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment to  take  effective  steps  in  planning 
and  financing  their  economic  development; 
that  Federal  assistance  should  enable  com- 
munities to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  and 
enhance  the  domestic  prosperity  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies:  and  that  new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  rather  than 
merely  transferred  from  one  community  to 
another. 

"area  economic  rxoevelopment 

AOMi:.  ISTRATION 

"Sec.  3.  To  assist  areas  in  the  United 
States  designated  hereinafter  as  redevelop- 
ment areas,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thu  Act.  To  assist  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary'), there  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  Area  Eco- 
nomic Redevelopment  Adnxinistration  which 
shall  be  beaded  by  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  received  by  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Commerce.  The  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  duties  in  the  execution  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

"ADVISOST   BOABD 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  In  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  created  an 
Area  Economic  Redevelopment  Advisory 
Bo.'ird  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board', 
which  shall  conMst  of  the  following  mem- 
bers, all  ex  officio:  The  Secretary,  as  Chair- 
man; the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor;  and  Treas- 
ury; the  Administrators  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  The  Chairman  may 
from  time  to  time  Invite  the  participation  of 
officials  of  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  Interested  In  the  functions  herein 
authorized.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may 
designate  an  officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  any  matter  there  considered. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  members  and  which  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  lalxK'.  man- 
agement, agriculture,  and  the  pubUc  in  gen- 
eral. From  the  members  appointed  to  such 
Committee  the  Secretary  shall  designate  a 
Chairman.  Such  Committee,  or  any  duly 
established  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties    under    this    Act.      Such   Committee 


shall  hold  not  lees  than  two  meetings  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  from  time 
to  time  to  caU  together  and  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  various  parties  in  in- 
terest from  any  industry  in  which  employ- 
ment has  dropped  substantially  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  years  and  which  in  con- 
sequence has  been  a  primary  source  of  high 
levels  of  unemployment  In  several  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  redevelopment 
areas.  Conferences  convened  under  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  consider  with  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  plans  and 
programs  with  special  reference  to  any  such 
Industry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"redevelopmext  areas 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  'industrial  redevelopment  areas,'  those  in- 
dustrial areas  within  the  United  States  in 
which  he  determines  that  there  has  existed 
substantial  and  persistent  unem[>loyment  for 
an  extended  period  of  t.ime.  There  shall  be 
included  among  t  Jie  ar««s  so  designated  any 
industrial  area  in  which  there  has  existed 
unemployment  of  not  less  than  (1)  15  per 
centum  of  the  labor  force  during  the  six- 
month  period  inunedlately  preceding  the 
date  on  which  application  for  assistance  Is 
made  under  this  Act,  (2)  i2  per  centum  of 
the  labor  force  during  the  twelve-month 
period  immediately  preceding  such  date. 
(3)  9  per  centtim  of  the  labor  force  during 
at  least  fifteen  months  of  the  eighteen- 
month  period  immediately  preceding  such 
date,  or  (4)  6  per  centum  of  the  labor  force 
during  at  least  eighteen  months  of  the 
twenty-four-month  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding such  date. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  designate  as 
'rural  redevelopment  areas'  those  rural  areas 
witliln  the  United  States  in  which  be  deter- 
mines that  there  exist  the  largest  number 
and  {percentage  of  low-income  families,  and 
a  condition  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
emplo3rment  or  underemployment.  In  mak- 
ing the  designations  under  this  subeectlon, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  number  of  low-Income 
farm  families  In  the  various  nirai  areas  of 
the  United  States,  the  proportion  that  such 
low-income  families  are  to  the  total  farm 
families  of  each  of  such  areas,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Income  levels  of  the  families  in 
each  such  areas  to  the  general  levels  of  in- 
come In  the  United  States,  the  current  and 
prospective  employment  opportunities  in 
each  such  area,  and  the  availability  of  naan- 
power  in  each  such  area  for  supplemental 
employment. 

"(c)  In  mnirtng  the  determination  provid- 
ed tat  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
guided,  but  not  conclusively  governed,  by 
pertinent  studies  made,  and  information 
and  data  coUected  or  complied,  by  (1)  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  InstrumentaUtles 
of  the  Federal  Government,  (2)  State  and 
local  governments,  ( 3 )  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  (4)  private  organizations. 

"(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  are  respectively  authorized  to 
conduct  such  special  studies,  obtain  such 
information  and  compile  and  ftimlsh  to  the 
Secretary  such  data  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  determinations  provided  tot  in 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  foregoing  offi- 
cers for  any  expenditures  Incurred  by  them 
\inder  this  section. 

"(e)  As  tised  in  this  Act,  the  term  "re- 
development area'  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  industrial  redevelop- 
ment area  or  a  rural  redevelopment  area. 
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^ni\  jDAj  Include  on«  or  more  counties,  or 
one  or  more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of  a 
county  or  munlclpaUty. 

"VOMMU   am   PABTICIPATTONB 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorised 
to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness  and 
to  make  loans  (Including  Immediate  partici- 
pations therein)  to  aid  In  financing  any 
project  tat  the  ptirchase  at  development  of 
land  and  facilities  for  IndiiBtrlal  visage,  for 
the  construction  of  new  factory  buildings, 
for  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  unoccu- 
pied tBcUyrj  b\illdlnga,  or  for  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  any  existing 
buildings  for  Industrial  use.  Such  financial 
assistance  shall  not  be  extended  for  working 
capital,  for  purchases  of  machinery  or 
equipment,  or  to  assist  establishments  relo- 
cating from  one  area  to  another  when  such 
assistance  will  result  In  substantial  detri- 
ment to  the  area  of  original  location  by  In- 
creasing unemployment. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  however, 
to  the  following  restrictions  and  limitations : 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  ti  le  under  this  section  (A)  with  respect 
to  projects  In  Industrial  redevelopment  areas 
shall  not  exceed  tlOO,000.(XX),  and  (B)  with 
respect  to  projects  in  rural  redevelopment 
areas  shall  not  exceed  $60,000,000; 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants,  both  private  and  public, 
approved  by  the  State  (or  any  agency  or  in- 
str\mientallty  thereof  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  development)  in  which  the 
project  to  be  financed  shall  be  located: 

"(8)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate lenders  c»-  other  Federal  agencies  on  rea- 
sonable terms; 

"(4)  No  loan  shall  be  made  unless  it  is  de- 
iat  mined  that  an  immediate  participation  is 
not  aTAUable: 

"(S)  No  evidences  of  Indebtednsss  shall  be 
pureh— d  and  no  loans  shall  be  mads  unless 
it  Is  dstermlaed  that  there  is  a  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment; 

"(6)  No  loan.  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than 
thirty  ysars  from  date  of  purchase  may  be 
purchased  hereunder:  Frovided,  That  the 
fongoinf  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  saourttles  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or 
equitable  reorganliatlon  or  as  a  creditor  in 
other  proceedings  attendant  upon  Insolvency 
of  the  obligor,  or  If  extension  or  renewal  for 
additional  periods,  not  to  exceed,  however, 
a  total  of  ten  years,  will  aid  in  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  of  such  evidence 
of  indebtedness: 

"(7)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  coet  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities,  and 
of  constructing,  altering,  converting,  rehabil- 
itating, or  enlarging  the  building  or  buildings 
of  the  partlciilar  project  and  shall,  among 
others,  be  on  the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
such  aggregate  ooet; 

"(B)  That  not  leas  than  10  per  centum  of 
stMh  aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  community  or 
area  organisation,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a 
loan  repayable  only  after  the  financial  assist- 
ance hereunder  has  been  repaid  in  full  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  thereof  and.  if  such  loan 
is  secured,  its  security  shall  be  subordinate 
and  Inferler  to  the  lien  or  liens  securing  the 
financial  assistance  hereunder;  and 


"(C)  That  in  making  any  loan  under  this 
section  Vith  respect  to  an  Industrial  redevel- 
opment, area,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
not  less  than  S  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
cost  at  the  project  for  which  such  loan  Is 
made  s^all  be  supplied  by  nongovernmental 
sources, 

"(8)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  tbere  shall  be  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Bacretary  an  overall  prognun  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  area  and  a  find- 
ing by  the  State,  or  any  agency,  instrumen- 
tality, or  local  political  subdivision  thereof, 
that  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  is  consistent  with  such  pro- 
gram: t^ovided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  aitthorlze  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or  lo- 
cal political  subdivision  In  which  the  project 
would  be  located. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  8  of  this  Act.  not 
more  than  9100.000.000  shall  be  deposited  in 
a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  projects  in  Industrial  redevel- 
opment areas,  and  not  more  than  tfiO.000.000 
shall  b«  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  projects  in 
rural  redevelopment  areas. 


LOANS  FO»  ruBLic  rAOCLrms 
"Ssc.'7.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  poUtlcal  Bubdivlslon  thereof,  or  pri- 
vate or  public  organization  or  association  rep- 
resentiog  any  redevelopment  area  or  part 
thereof,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  assist  In  financing  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  for  public  facility  usage, 
and  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  public 
facllitiea  within  any  redevelopment  area.  If 
he  finds  that — 

"( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment In  the  redevelopment  area 
wherelq  such  project  is.  or  will  be,  located, 
and  win  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities 
in  such  area  for  the  successful  eatablUhment 
or  expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial 
plants  v  facilities: 

"fS)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  pl\js  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
projects  are  adequate  to  Insure  the  comple- 
tion thereof;  and 

"(4)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment. 

"(b)  Ho  loan  under  thU  secUon  shall  be 
for  an  amount  In  excess  of  50  per  centxun  of 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
such  loan  is  made.  Subject  to  section  li(S) , 
the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  shall  be 
not  lattr  than  thirty  years  after  the  date 
such  loan  is  made. 

"(c>  In  making  any  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  require  that  not 
less  thati  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  project  for  which  such  loan  la  made 
shall  b4  supplied  by  the  State  (including 
any  political  subdivision  thereof)  within 
which  such  project  is  to  be  located  as  equity 
capital,  or  as  a  loan  repayable  only  after  the 
financial  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion haa  been  repaid  in  full,  and,  if  such  loan 
is  securM.  its  security  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  lien  or  liens  secvuring  the  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  section.  In 
determitiing  the  amount  of  participation  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  particular  project,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  coqsideratlon  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  State  or  local  government,  and  to  the 
per  capita  Income  of  the  residents  of  the  re- 
developttient  area,  within  which  such  project 
is  to  be  located. 


"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  8  of  this  Act,  not 
more  than  •60.000,000  shall  t>e  deposited  In  a 
revolving  f\md  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpoee  of  making  loans  under  this  section. 
"APPaopaiATiON  ros  loans 

"Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  1200.000.000  to 
provide  funds  for  loans  under  this  Act 

"INrOXMATION 

"8«c.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  by  furnishing  to  Interested  Indi- 
viduals, communities.  Indtutries.  and  enter- 
prises within  such  areas  any  assistance,  tech- 
nical Information,  market  research,  or  other 
forms  of  assistance,  liformation.  or  advice 
which  are  obtainable  from  the  various  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  which  would  be 
useful  In  alleviating  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  or  underemployment  within 
such  areas  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
procurement  divisions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agenclee.  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  business 
firms  which  are  located  In  redevelopment 
areas  and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
Oovernment  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the  sup- 
plies and  services  such  firm*  are  engaged  In 
providing 

"■neCHNlCAL    ASBISTANCK 

"Sac.  10.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  areas  which  he 
has  designated  as  redevelopment  areas  under 
this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall  Include 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  develop- 
ment potenUallties  for,  economic  growth  of 
such  areas.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  through  members  of 
his  staff  or  through  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corpo- 
rations, or  suitable  Institutions,  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  for  such  purpose  Ap- 
propriations are  hereby  authorised  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $3,500,000  annually. 

"Fowaas  or  sacavTAar 

"Sac  11  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  author laed  to— 

"(1)  adopt.  alUr.  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to  the 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  select, 
employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  employees,  attorneys,  and 
agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties,  provide  bonds  for  them  in 
such  amounts  as  the  SecreUry  shall  deter- 
mine, and  pay  the  costs  of  qualification  of 
certain  of  them  as  notaries  public: 

■■(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office.  lndei>endent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary; 

"(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evi- 
dence of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  prop- 
erty or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  payment  of  loans 
made  under  this  Act.  and  collect  or  compro- 
mise all   obligations  assigned  to  or   held  by 
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him  In  connection  with  the  payment  of  such 
loans  until  such  time  as  such  obligations 
may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
suit  or  collection; 

"(6)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or 
renew  any  loan  made  under  this  Act,  beyond 
the  periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  In  this 
Act.  for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed 
ten  years,  If  such  extension  or  renewal  will 
aid  In  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan; 

"(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  conveyed  to.  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by.  him  in  c  mnectlon  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

■(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way 
of  compromise  or  other  administrative  ac- 
tion, prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorn«fy  Gen- 
eral, all  clalnu  against  third  parties  assigned 
to  him  In  connection  with  loans  made  under 
this  Act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to 
obtain  deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwise  as 
In  the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.8.C.  6).  shall  not  apply 
to  any  contract  of  hazard  insurance  or  to 
any  purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  sup- 
plies on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans  made  under  this 
Act  If  the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount 
thereof  does  not  exceed  $1,000  The  power 
to  convey  and  to  execute  In  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  deeds  of  conveyance,  deed  of  re- 
lease, assignments  and  satisfactions  of  mort- 
gages, and  any  other  written  Instrument  re- 
lating to  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer 
or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  dele- 
gation of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

"(8)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorised  In  sections  0  and  7  of  this 
Act: 

"(8)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him.  take  any  and  all  actions,  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wise admlnUtrsUvely  dealing  with  or  real- 
ising on  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

"(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
procure  the  temporary  (not  In  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof.  Including  steno- 
graphic reporting  services,  by  contract  or 
appointment,  and  In  such  cases  such  service 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classifications  law.  and,  except  In  the 
case  of  stenographic  reporting  services  by  or- 
ganizations, without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S  C  8);  any 
Individual  so  employed  may  t)e  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $76  per 
diem.  and.  while  such  Individual  Is  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business, 
he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses;  and 

"(11)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  m 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

"TEHMINATJON      OF      ELIGIBUJTT      FOB      njaXHCR 
ASSISTANCT 

"Sec.  12  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  employment  conditions  within 
any  area  previously  designated  by  him  as  a 
redevelopment  area  have  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  such  area  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  section  6  of  this 


Act,  no  further  assistance  shall  be  grtmted 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  area  and. 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  area  shall 
not  be  considered  a  redevelopment  area: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  (1)  prevent  any  such  area  from  again 
being  designated  a  redevelopment  area  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary 
determines  It  to  be  eligible  under  such  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tracts or  undertakings  with  respect  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  area  no  longer  qualifies 
as  a  redevelopment  area.  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  Interested  State 
or  local  agencies,  advised  at  all  times  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  any  area. 

"PROCXTKEMEMT      BT      GOVKRNMENTAL      AGENCIES 

"Sec.  13  Each  department,  agency,  ex 
other  Irvstrumentallty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment engaged  In  the  procurement  of  any 
supplies  or  services  for  use  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  shall — 

"iD  use  Its  best  efforts  to  award  negoti- 
ated procurement  contracts  to  contractors 
located  within  redevelopment  areas  to  the 
extent  procurement  objectives  will  permit; 

"(2)  where  deemed  appropriate,  set  aside 
fxjrtlons  of  procurements  for  negotiation  ex- 
clusively with  firms  located  In  redevelop- 
ment areas.  If  a  substantial  proportion  of 
production  on  such  negotiated  contracts  will 
be  performed  within  redevelopment  areas 
and  if  such  firms  will  contract  for  such  por- 
tions of  the  procurement  at  prices  no  higher 
than  those  paid  on  the  balance  of  such  pro- 
curements: 

"  1 3 1  where  deemed  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  procurement  objectives,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which 
bids  for  any  procurement  are  permitted  to 
be  submitted  and  If  the  lowest  of  such  bids 
was  submitted  by  a  firm  In  an  area  other 
than  a  redevelopment  area,  negotiate  with 
firms  In  redevelopment  areas  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  any  such  firm  will  fur- 
nish the  services  or  supplies  with  respect  to 
which  bids  were  theretofore  submitted  for 
an  amount  equal  to.  or  less  than,  the  amount 
of  the  lowest  bid  theretofore  submitted  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  services  or  supplies, 
and  If  such  firm  can  be  found,  award  the 
contract  for  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
or  supplies  to  such  firm; 

'(4)  assure  that  firms  In  redevelopment 
areas  which  are  on  appropriate  bidders'  lists 
win  be  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  bids 
or  proposals  on  all  procurements  for  which 
they  are  qualified  and  on  which  small  busi- 
ness Joint  determinations  have  not  bean 
made,  but  whenever  the  number  of  firms  on 
a  bidders'  list  Is  exclusive,  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded a  representative  number  of  firms 
from  redevelopment  areas; 

"(5)  In  the  event  of  tie  bids  on  offers  on 
any  procurement,  award  the  contract  to  the 
firm  located  In  a  redevelopment  area,  other 
things  being  equal; 

"(6)  encourage  prime  contractors  to  award 
subcontracts  to  firms  in  redevelopment  areas; 
and 

"(7)  cooperate  with  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  achieving  the  objectives 
set  out  in  this  subsection. 

"tJRBAN  RENEWAL 

"Sec.  14.  Title  I  of  the  Hoxising  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'INDUSTSLAL  REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS  UNDER  THE 
AREA  ECONOMIC  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

"'Sec.  112.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  (1)  that  any  county, 
city,  or  other  municipality  (in  thU  section 
referred  to  as  a  municipality')  is  situated  in 


an  area  designated  under  section  6(a)  of  the 
Area  Economic  Redevelopment  Act  as  an 
Industrial  redevelopment  area,  and  (2)  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  that  with 
assistance  provided  under  such  Act  and  other 
undertakl<:ig8  the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve 
more  than  temporary  Improvement  in  its 
economic  development,  the  Housing  and 
Hone  Finance  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  local 
public  agency  In  any  such  municipality  under 
this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"'(b)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  may  provide  such  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  or  limitations  of  section 
110(c)  that  the  jwoject  area  be  clearly  pre- 
dominantly residential  In  character  or  that 
It  be  redeveloped  for  predominantly  residen- 
tial usqs;  but  no  such  assistance  shall  be 
provided  In  any  area  if  such  Administrator 
determines  that  it  will  assist  in  relocating 
btisiness  operations  from  one  area  to  another 
when  such  assistance  a'lll  result  In  substan- 
tial detriment  to  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion by  increasing  unemployment. 

"  '(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  involv- 
ing a  project  area  including  primarily  indus- 
trial or  commercial  structure  suitable  for 
rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal  plan 
for  the  area. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  include 
provisions  permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
land  in  the  project  area  designated  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial uses  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corporation  for  subsequent  disposition 
as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan:  Prorxided,  That  any  disposi- 
tion of  such  land  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  at  not  less  than  Its  fair  value  for 
uses  In  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan:  And  provided  further.  That  the  pur- 
chasers from  or  lessees  of  such  public  agency 
or  corporation,  and  their  assignees,  shall  be 
required  to  assum*  the  obligations  Imposed 
under  section  106(b). 

"  '(•)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  retpect  to  any  project,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Admlnlstrstor  may 
exercise  the  authority  vested  In  him  under 
this  section  for  the  completion  of  such 
project,  notwithstanding  any  determination 
made  after  the  execution  of  such  contract 
that  the  area  In  which  the  project  is  located 
may  no  longer  be  an  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment area  under  the  Area  Economic  Rede- 
velopment Act. 

"  '(f)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  fimds  authorlced  for  loans  under  sec- 
tion 103  or  for  capital  grants  under  section 
103  shall  be  available  to  provide  financial 
assistance  under  this  section.' 

"miBAH  PLANiniro  cramib 
"Sac.  15.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  in  clause  (2)  after  the 
words  'decennial  census  which":  "(l)  are  situ- 
ated in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  Area  Bconomlc  Rede- 
velopment Act  as  Industrial  redevelopment 
areas,  or  (11)'. 

"VOCATIONAL   T«AIKINO 

"Sac.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine  the  vocational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  individuals 
residing  in  redevelopment  areas  and  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  with  existing  State 
and  local  agenclee  and  officials  in  charge  of 
existing  programs  relating  to  vocational 
training  and  retraining  for  the  purpoee  at 
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aOTOrtng  tbat  the  faculties  maA  wrrloM  at 
BUth  agtnelM  ar*  made  tally  svallAble  to 
laeli  indlvUtuals. 

-(b)  Whenever  ttie  Seeretary  of  lAbor 
ftnds  tbat  MMltlonal  fiaemttes  or  ■errloes  an 
needed  In  the  area  to  meet  the  voeatloDAl 
trslnlng  or  retrslnlng  needs  at  such  Indi- 
viduals, he  shJill  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare.  The  Secre- 
tary at  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Bducatlon. 
shall  provide  assistance.  Including  flnsnclal 
assistance  when  necessary,  to  the  appropriate 
State  voc&tloci&l  educational  agency  in  the 
provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or  serv- 
ices. If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  vocational 
educational  agency  Is  unable  to  ;»ovlde  the 
facilities  and  services  needed,  he  may,  after 
consultation  with  such  agency,  proi^de  for 
the  same  by  agreement  or  contract  with  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  Institutions:  Pro- 
xfided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ar- 
range to  provide  any  nee  weary  technical  as- 
sistance for  setting  up  apprenticeship,  Jour- 
neyman, and  other  Job  training  needed  in 
the locaUty. 

"ntxvAnjora  satt  of  wagz  and  roBTT-Horm 


"Sbc.  17.  Ths  Secretary  shall  tak£  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insxire  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  on  projects  under- 
taken by  public  applicants  assisted  under 
this  Act  (1)  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rat^  no 
less  than  those  ix^valllng  on  the  same  type 
of  work  on  nimiiar  construction  In  the  Imme- 
diate locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1935  (Davis-Bacon  Act),  and  (2) 
shall  be  employed  not  more  than  forty  hours 
in  any  one  week  iinless  the  employee  receives 
wages  for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the 
hours  specified  above  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate 
at  which  he  is  employed. 

"PKHAL-ma 

"3»c.  18.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any 
applicant  any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by 
renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise. 
or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of 
security  thereof,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing tn  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money, 
property,  or  anything  of  value,  under  this 
title,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

'■(b")  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary  ^l)  embezzles,  ab- 
stracts, purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any 
moneys,  funds,  secxirltles.  or  other  things  of 
value,  whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him.  or  (2)  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner 
of  ths  Secretary  m&kes  any  false  entry  In 
any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the 
Secretary,  or  without  being  duly  authorlied, 
draws  any  order  or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  as- 
signs any  note,  debenture,  bond,  or  other 
obligation,  or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mort- 
gage. Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  or  (8) 
with  intent  to  defraud  particlpateB.  shares, 
receives  directly  or  Indirectly  any  money, 
profit,  iwoperty.  or  benefit  through  any  trans- 
action, loan,  commission,  contract,  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any 
unauthorbBcd  Information  concerning  any 
future  action  or  {Han  of  the  Secretary  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  secTirltles,  or  hav- 
ing such  knowledge,  invests  or  speculates, 
dlreetty  or  Indirectly,  in  the  securities  or 
property  of  any  company  or  corporation  re- 
ceiving loans  or  oth«r  assistance  from  the 


Secretary  shall  be  punlahsd  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  tlian  910.000  or  by  ImjMJsonmont  for 
not  m^a  than  five  years,  or  botti. 

"xMPi.o'ticxirr  or  Kxranrrsas  akd  AOiciitisTaA- 


"Sac.  IB.  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  to  any  business 
enterprise  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or 
olBcers  of  such  business  enterprise  (1)  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  any  at- 
torneys, agents,  or  other  persons  engaged  by 
or  on  bthalf  of  such  business  enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  applications  made 
to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  of  any  sort, 
and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such 
person:  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement  bind- 
ing any  such  business  enterprise  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  any  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  $ecretary  to  such  business  enterprise, 
to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  of- 
fice or  tmployment  to.  or  retaining  for  pro- 
fessional services,  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  suth  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  was 
rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto, 
shall  have  served  as  an  officer,  attorney, 
agent  or  employee  of  the  Secretary  occupy- 
ing a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  with 
which  the  Secretary  shall  have  determined 
Involve  discretion  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

"kwvM.  MEPorr 
"Sbc.|30.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1960.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  Janiiary  3,  of  the  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  re^rt  is  made.  Such  report  shall  show, 
among  pther  things,  (1)  the  number  and  size 
of  Government  contracts  for  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  arid  services  placed  with  bvtslness 
firms  located  in  redevelopment  areas,  and  (3) 
the  amount  and  duration  of  employment 
resulting  from  such  contracts.  Upon  the  re- 
quest o(  the  Secretary,  the  various  depart- 
ments 4nd  agencies  of  the  Government  en- 
gaged in  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such 
informaition  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposea  of  this  section. 

"APnu3raxATtON 

"Sec  81.  In  addition  to  appropriations 
hereinbefore  specifically  authorized,  there 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sittns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  prottslons  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"iTsx  or  onus  rAcn^nss 

"SEC.ta.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities and  minimlxe  expanse  in  carrying 
out  the  pHDvlsions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with  their 
consent,  use  the  available  services  and  facili- 
ties of  other  agencies  and  InstrumentaUtlee 
of  the  fVderal  Government  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  ex«'clse  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  wiM 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 
existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    J 

"RZCOBOS    AND    AUDrT 

"Sec  ia.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6  or  7  of  tills  Act  shall  keep 
such  re<jonls  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  dispoeltlon  by  such  recipient 
at  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  She  project  or  undertaking  m  oonnec- 
tlOQ  wish  which  such  assistance  is  given  or 
used,  aiid  the  amount  and  nature  o(  that 
portion  "oS  the  cost  at  tlM  project  or  under- 


taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
oUxts  records  as  will  facilitate  an  affecUva 
audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  OomptroUer 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorised  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  section  6  or  7  oX 
this  Act." 

Mr.  BOGGS  antcmiptlng  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
substitute  amendment  be  dispeuised  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  motion  is  not 
in  Older.  Unanimous  consent  Is  required 
to  di-spense  with  the  further  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  HECHLER  <  during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HALEY  and  Mr.  ABERNETHY 
objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  substitute  amendment  be 
di.spen.sed  with,  but  that  it  be  printed  in 
f  uli  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conts]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R  4259  which  I  have  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  bill. 

This  substitute.  In  my  opinion,  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable,  effective,  and  mod- 
erate approach  to  the  problem  of  area 
redevelopment  for  our  distressed  com- 
munities. At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
outline,  very  brleHy.  the  features  of  the 

bin. 

The  area  redevelopment  project  is 
placed  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  an  Administrator  equivalent 
to  an  Assistant  Secretary.  A  Cabinet- 
level  Advisory  Board  and  a  25-man  Pub- 
lic Advisory  Committee  are  established, 
to  assist  In  laimching  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  and  to  help  guide  it  along 
useful  lines  as  experience  shows  the 
problems  and  opportunities  resulting 
from  this  type  of  project. 

H.R.  4259  establishes  criteria  for  loan 
ehglbillty,  based  upon  sijecific  levels  of 
imemployment  for  industrial  areas  with 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. The  bill  extends  redevelopment 
loans  to  rural  areas  with  the  largest 
number  and  i>ercentage  of  low-income 
families,  where  there  is  substantial  and 
persistent  underemployment. 

The  State  or  its  instrumentality,  or  a 
responsible  local  redevelopment  group 
with  governmental  approval,  may  sub- 
mit area  redevelopment  plans  and  aid  in 
obtaining  loans  for  local  redeveloFMment 
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projects.  State  or  local  governmental 
approval  is  required  for  all  projects. 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
a  Kroup  of  three  revolving  funds  totaling 
$200  million.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
no  direct  grants  are  authorized,  and  that 
the  money  is  to  be  appropriated  through 
regular  congressional  channels.  The  re- 
volving fund  loans  w^ill  be  constituted  as 
follows:  $100  million  for  industrial  facili- 
ties, to  exclude  machinery  or  equipment; 
$50  million  for  rural  development  proj- 
ects; $50  million  for  public  facilities. 

T^e  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to  de- 
termine a  realistic  rate  of  interest  on  all 
loans.  No  loan  may  t>e  made  If  the  funds 
required  are  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

Federal  participation  in  any  project, 
through  loans,  may  not  constitute  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  State 
or  local  government  must  mtUce  avail- 
able at  least  10  E>ercent  of  the  funds  re- 
quired. The  minimum  private  participa- 
tion is  set  at  5  p>ercent. 

This  bill  sets  30  years  as  the  maximum 
loan  period.  Technical  assistance  to  aid 
areas  in  encouraging  new  Industries  is 
authorized,  in  the  amount  of  $3.5  million 
annually.  Vocational  retraining  pro- 
grams, supervised  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  are  authorized. 

It  amends  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  give  financial  a,ssistance  to 
projects  in  municipalities  without  regard 
to  the  predominantly  residential  require- 
ment in  that  act.  My  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  to  assure  that  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wage  and  40-hour  week,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  be  ob- 
served in  contracts  under  area  redevelop- 
ment plans. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
which  seek-s  to  channel  Federal  procure- 
ment into  desijaiated  redevelopment 
areas. 

Those  are  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  my  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  pomt  to 
certain  provisions  of  tlie  bill  which  I 
feel  make  the  bill  particularly  worthy  of 
consideration. 

First  of  all.  the  administration  of  the 
program  is  placed  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  S.  722  as  reported 
out  of  committee  establishes  a  brand 
new  agency  in  the  Government  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  avoid  creating 
new  governmental  agencies  where  it  is 
not  necessary.  Furthermore,  a  program 
such  as  this,  dealing  with  business  and 
commerce,  rightfully  belongs  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  I  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  placing  it  elsewhere. 

Second.  H.R.  4259  eliminates  any 
provision  for  direct  grants,  while  S.  722 
as  reported,  contains  provisions  for  $35 
million  in  direct  grants  for  public  facili- 
ties. I  consider  that  a  most  dangerous 
precedent.  Direct  grants  for  public 
facilities  are  bound  to  reduce  the  level 
of  local  initiative  and  interest.  But 
even  more  alarming,  direct  grants  would 
actually  assist  certain  areas  in  stealing 
industries  from  other  areas.  The  op- 
portunities for  abuse  here  are  far  greater 
than  in  the  loan  areas.    Let  us  say  that 


city  A,  which  is  depressed,  is  planning 
public  facilities.  But  suddenly  this  bill 
is  passed  and  the  city  gets  a  windfall  of 
"X"  number  of  dollars  tac  new  public 
facilities.  Now,  with  the  money  It  has 
saved — and  must  never  repay,  city  A  can 
offer  special  tax  inducements  to  an  In- 
dustry in  city  B  which  will  move  its 
operatloiis  to  A.  The  poesibillties  for 
flagrant  abuse  are  clear. 

As  a  New  Englander,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  another  reason  to  oppose  direct 
grants  for  public  facilities.  For  decades 
now,  my  State  and  ot,hers  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States  have  been  losing 
industries  to  the  South  and  other  less 
developed  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  record  shows  that  direct  Federal 
grants  are  usually  given  to  less  devel- 
oped States  at  a  rate  two  to  three  times 
greater,  per  tax  dollar  contributed,  than 
is  the  case  in  Massachusetts.  In  all 
good  conscience,  I  cannot  support  direct 
grtmts  for  pubUc  facilities  when  I  know 
that  these  funds  will  go  to  help  make 
more  attractive  areas  which  are  intent 
on  luring  away  our  industries. 

I  have  ,no  objection  to  loaning  funds 
for  public  faciUties.  I  know  that  these 
loaned  funds  will  be  more  fairly  distrib- 
uted. You  will  note  that  the  substitute 
I  propose  contains  provision  for  $50  mil- 
lion m  loans  for  public  facilities. 

But.  direct  grants  for  this  purpose 
would  work  to  the  prejudice  of  commu- 
nities which  have  been  saving  to  help 
themselves  for  years  and  years.  We 
have  heard  of  thousands  of  local  rede- 
velopment groups  all  over  the  country. 
In  my  own  district,  there  are  several 
such  outstanding  groups,  including  the 
Northern  Berkshire  Development  Corp. 
which  has  raised  $190,000  for  encourag- 
ing new  industrial  projects.  We  have 
other  outstanding  groups  in  Pittsfleld, 
Great  Barnngton,  Greenfield  and  other 
areas. 

If  we  enact  a  bill  containing  provi- 
sions for  direct  grants,  any  community — 
even  if  it  has  never  done  anjrthing  to 
help  itself — can  apply  for  such  loans  if 
its  situation  is  serious  enough.  I  think 
tills  would  be  most  unfair  to  those  cMn- 
munities  which  have  been  striving  for 
years  to  help  themselves. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  tiiat  my  principal  concern  is  to  see 
the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
assist  economically  depressed  areas  get 
back  on  their  feet,  but  I  smcerely  believe 
that  any  bill  that  we  ptass  must  be  aimed 
at  helping  those  areas  which  would  help 
themselves.  I  also  beheve  that  legisla- 
tion we  pass  must  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  by  assisting  those  areas  in  need 
of  redevelopment — and  I  stress  the  "re." 

While  I  agree  that  every  area  in  the 
Nation  should  be  able  to  develop  its  full 
potential,  I  feel  that  this  particular  legis- 
lation should  be  aimed  at  assisting  those 
areas  which,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  become  depressed. 

Therefore,  I  urge  enactment  of  HJl. 
4259  which  I  believe  will  meet  the 
criteria  of  aidmg  areas  willing  to  do  their 
share  and  areas  that  require  redevelop- 
ment in  order  to  play  an  equal  role  in  an 
expanding  and  healthy  econcway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Just  a  moment  ago,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  made  an  in- 
teresting observation,  to  wit,  that  in  the 
city  of  Schenectady  approximately 
18,000  pe<vle  were  out  of  employment. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind 
is:  Who  Is  responsible  for  unemplosmaent 
that  is  caused  by  scientific  or  techno- 
logical employment?  At  Schenectady  is 
one  of  the  great  industrial  companies  in 
the  coimtry,  but  one  which  very  quickly 
feels  the  effect  of  technological  ad- 
vances. Is  such  change,  with  Its  unem- 
ployment problems,  now  to  become  a 
problem  the  Federal  Government  must 
solve? 

Take  the  situation  in  my  own  district 
or  In  districts  which  are  purely  agricul- 
tural. According  to  the  latest  tentative 
census  figures,  although  these  figures 
may  not  yet  be  entirely  accurate,  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  something  like  1,000 
to  1,100  farmers  who  have  been  forced 
to  leave  the  farm  due  to  technological 
and  know-how  advances.  What  hap- 
pened to  those  dislocated  families?  They 
have  moved  from  the  farms  to  other 
areas  where  they  could  find  employment. 
Therefore,  the  question  I  would  ask  is: 
Is  it  the  duty  of  the  local  communities  or 
the  people  themselves  to  help  meet  this 
problem  wherever  they  possibly  can? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  that  there  are  several 
basic  defects  in  the  bill  we  now  have 
under  discussion.  As  I  survey  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  to  the  various  States  of 
the  proposed  plant  loan  funds,  I  find 
that  the  allocation  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  industrial  loans  is  $579,000 
and  for  rural  loans  nothing.  The  cost 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  however  would 
be  $2,820,000. 

It  apF>ears  to  me  that  under  this  bill 
the  loan  and  grant  program  cannot  be 
made  on  a  rational  basis.  There  are 
some  areas  in  my  district  which  have 
had  chronic  imemplosTnent  for  several 
years.  We  are  striving  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  to  alleviate  our  un- 
employment problem.  I  firmly  believe 
action  is  necessary  to  aid  such  depressed 
areas,  but  I  cannot  unpose  upon  the 
State  of  Maryland  a  program  costing  ap- 
proximately $3  million  and  in  return  re- 
ceive less  than  $600,000  in  benefits.  I  de- 
sire to  aid  my  people  realistically  and  I 
caimot  do  this  by  supporting  this 
measure. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  been  asked  what  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is.  We  have  been  told  that  there 
is  sympathy  for  the  depressed  areas,  but 
that  the  amount  of  the  money  in  the  bill 
is  inadequate  to  the  task.  We  have  also 
been  told  that  we  know  nothing  about 
how  the  bill  would  work  out. 

And  this  brings  to  the  fore  one  of 
the  best  and  least  publicized  reasons. 
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We  need  a  laboratory,  we  need  a  pilot 
operation  to  aee  what  can  be  done  in  a 
basic  way  for  tbeee  areas.  Passage  ol 
this  bm  would  give  us  the  experlexKe, 
the  background  to  attack  the  proUem 
fundamentally.  It  will  provide  field  ex- 
perience In  this  vital  area  which  we 
lack  now.  It  will  give  us  a  factual  basis 
on  which  to  act  in  the  futiue. 

This  Is  not  a  flash  phenomenon.  This 
is  a  long-range,  continuing  problem. 
Once  in  this  plight,  an  area  does  not 
easily  get  out  of  it. 

And  most  important.  It  could  happen 
to  any  area  in  this  country.  As  tech- 
nological change  affects  more  and  more 
areas,  the  poesibillty  that  this  debilitat- 
ing disease  could  strike  Is  magnified. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  We  need  this  bill 
to  furnish  laboratory  evidence  on  tliis 
problem.  Secondly,  this  is  not  a  local 
problem,  but  has  national  implications 
because  of  the  increasing  effects  of  tech- 
nological change.  Technological  change 
furnishes  the  root  for  a  potential  de- 
pressed area. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Olalrman. 
It  is  not  stated  clearly  just  what  Is  known 
as  a  distressed  area.  In  any  event  we 
have  no  such  areas  in  Nebraska.  Yet 
under  the  committee  blU  Nebraska  citi- 
zens will  be  reqtiired  to  send  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tax  dollars  to  Washington 
to  help  a  few  so-called  depressed  areas 
in  the  East.  Our  people  are  frugal  and 
hard  working  and  they  take  care  of  their 
own  problems.  They  do  not  look  to 
Washington  to  bail  them  out.  They  do 
not  want  public  relief  in  such  situations. 
In  order  to  keep  our  region  in  good 
shape  economically  we  have  industrious 
people  and  organizations  who  go  out  and 
dig  up  new  job  opportunities.  That 
certainly  is  the  pioneering  spirit  which 
built  this  Nation  of  ours.  Under  this 
bill  we  win  be  penalized  because  we  are 
aggressive  and  have  broken  the  soil  and 
built  our  economy  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brow.  We  will  be  taxed  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  and  will  not  get 
nor  do  we  need  a  cent  in  return. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  such 
legislation  on  the  books  some  30  or  40 
years  ago  when  the  Macksmith  was  be- 
ginning to  get  into  trouble:  if  we  did 
have  such  legislation  on  the  books  then 
we  woiild  still  be  subsidizing  the  black- 
smith shop  today.  How  ridiciilous  can 
you  get? 

BIT.  LESIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
highly  pleased  to  see  the  action  being 
taken  today  to  have  the  depressed  areas 
legislation  brought  up  for  a  vote,  for.  as 
you  know  from  my  contacts  with  you,  I 
have  consist^iUy  over  the  past  number 
erf  years  been  advocating  and  working 
for  enactment  ta  this  type  of  legislation. 
Coming  from  an  area  which  has  been 
experiencing  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  unemployment  in  the  country,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
the  urgent  necessity  of  takhig  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  measure  before  us. 
Of  course,  my  area  is  not  the  only  one 
which  will  benefit,  for  there  are  many 
others  throughout  the  Natltwi  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  In  need  of  this  legis- 
lation. Ultimately,  the  «itlre  Nation 
will  benefit,  for  when  rehaMlltated  these 
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will  be  able  to  oontribute  their 
share  to  the  continuance  of  prosperity 
in  our  Nation. 

As  ]  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  basic  factors  account 
for  the  situation  in  Michigan.  Because 
of  a  Idgh  birth  rate  and  immigration. 
Mlchifan's  population  has  been  growing 
at  a  rate  much  faster  than  the  national 
average,  and  as  a  result  a  greater  num- 
ber of  workers  are  constantly  entering 
the  labor  market.  AutomaUon  and  in- 
creased efficiency  have  increased  pro- 
ducticti.  but  have  reduced  the  number 
of  Jobs  available.  Automobile  com- 
paniesy  which  employ  the  bulk  of  labor 
in  Michigan,  have  been  dispersing  their 
productive  facilities.  Large  tracts  of 
land,  which  Industries  need  to  expand, 
are  not  available  In  Detroit. 

Sliuje  my  area  Is  highly  dependent 
upon  the  automobile  industry,  I  have 
for  many  years  been  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  greater  diversification  of  indus- 
try, so  that  the  eccwiomy  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  fluctuaUons  in  the  auto- 
mobile market.  An  area  redevetopment 
program  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill 
we  are  considering  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  achieve  my  Roal. 

For  the  good  of  our  Nation.  I  stron?lv 
recommend  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  on  this  legislatlOTi. 

Mr.  WHARTON.    Mr  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  5  hours  of  pwirliamentary  maneu- 
vers, we  on  the  floor  have  had  ample  time 
to  review  S.  722,  a  bill  to  create  a  new 
Government  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Area    Development    Administration.     It 
is  a  brandnew  spending  program  which 
seems  to  create  no  new  Industry,  and 
therefore  may  pirate  existing  industry 
from  one  location  to  another.     I  note 
that  the  measure  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  depressed  areas,  such  as  the  coal- 
mining areas  of  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  New  York  by  the  glove 
industry,  all  of  whom  have  had  a  taste 
of  forei^m  competition  and  labor  trouble. 
It  has  already  been  said  here  on  the 
floor  that  It  is  a  bill  to  baU  out  union 
leadership  where  bad  labor  conditions 
have  driven  todustry  away  from  the  lo- 
cality.   We  have  also  heard  it  character- 
ized as  the  'little  WPA"  and  a  "foot-m- 
the-doar  measure."    The  principal  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  seems  to  be  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  on  foreign  aid  and  so 
can  afford  an  expenditure  of  this  kind 
at   homie — but   that  questionable   argu- 
ment is  used  on  every  spending  proposal. 
The   tr«th   of   the   reflection   on   xmion 
leadership,  of  course,  would  bear  a  great 
deal  of  local  investigation. 

What  I  strongly  suspect,  however,  Is 
that  this  bill  should  be  entitled  a  "vote- 
seeking  bill"  instead  of  a  depressed  area 
measm^,  and  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  facts  as  disclosed  in 
the  bill  and  the  accompanying  commit- 
tee report: 

First,  a  $20,000-per-annum  Adminis- 
trator, With  a  large  unspecified  and  un- 
limited office  force,  would  organize  a 
brandnew  bureau  which  would  probably 
be  known,  and  significantly  so.  as  the 
ADA — for  Area  Development  Adminis- 
tration. With  such  an  imposing  organi- 
zation, lie  would  set  out  to  "lend  lease  " 


$75  million  in  Industrially  depressed 
areas,  and  we  all  know  that  amount 
would  be  spread  pretty  thin  over  the  en- 
tire country  where  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 6  E>ercent. 

Next,  he  would  tackle  another  $75- 
million  fund  for  "lend  lease  '  to  so-called 
depressed  rural  areas,  and  right  here  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  committee 
in  charge  for  a  most  comprehensive  re- 
port. Further  examination  di.scloses 
that  it  would  affect  but  19  of  the  50 
states,  and  some  500  counties  in  those 
States,  not  one  of  which  is  located  in 
New  York  State.  There  are  36  counties 
listed  in  rich  and  powerful  Texa.s.  and 
votes  from  thoee  areas,  I  presume,  will 
be  relied  upon  to  bolster  a  majority  vote 
here  m  the  House. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  neither  my 
own  State  nor  any  other  will  be  appre- 
ciably benefited  by  this  bill.  Tlie  lax- 
payers  will  be  saddled  with  another 
bureaucracy,  and  some  attempt  might 
well  be  expected  to  pirate  exi^trng  indus- 
try from  progressive  communities  to 
politically  favored  areas. 

I  think  this  is  a  weak  and  politically 
Inspired  measure,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  defeated  here  in  the  Hou.se  without 
waiting  for  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  almost 
2  years  have  elapsed  since  the  President 
vetoed  S.  3683,  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  enacted  by  the  85th  Congress.  For 
almost  2  years  now  we  have  been  able  to 
evaluate  the  arguments  of  the  President 
as  set  forth  in  his  pocket  veto  message  of 
September  6,  1958.  As  a  result  of  these 
evaluations,  we  now  know  that  many  of 
the  reasons  for  the  veto  advanced  by  the 
President  have  not  held  up.  The  loans 
to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies under  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  have  not  met  the  needs 
of  the  chronic  dl.strefwed  areas. 

By  the  same  token  the  vast  majority  of 
the  distressed  areas  have  found  their 
unemployment  to  be  chronic  and  not 
temporary  as  the  President  suspected. 
Of  the  total  of  116  labor  markets  which 
between  July  1953  and  March  1958  be- 
came chronically  distressed,  only  41  were 
not  so  classified  In  March  1958.  Of  the 
remainins?  75  labor  markets.  64  were  con- 
tinuously distressed  from  the  time  their 
economic  difficulties  began.  They  con- 
tinue unrelieved  In  their  condition  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  even  to  today. 
The  remaining  11  experienced  a  tempo- 
rary period  of  economic  revival.  How- 
ever, today  those  areas  enjoying  a  period 
of  temporary  revival  are  again  chroni- 
cally distressed. 

Studies  by  organizations  both  within 
and  without  Government  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  a  labor  market  area 
that  has  permanently  lost  some  of  its  In- 
dustry will  repeatedly  experience  tempo- 
rary relief  unless  industries  are  foimd  to 
replace  thase  eliminated  by  our  Indus- 
trial progress.  To  consider  the  tempo- 
rary revival  of  these  arecis  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  relief  under  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  will  seriously  retard  the 
objectives  which  the  legislation  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

The  1960  Economic  Report  of  the  Pres- 
dent     declared     that     legislation     was 
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needed  to  supplement  and  strengthen  ef- 
forts to  help  areas  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment. 8.  722  accomplishes  this  and 
should,  therefore,  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  by 
this  House  and  the  subsequent  endorse- 
ment, without  change,  of  that  legi-slation 
by  the  other  body  has  gratified  me  im- 
mensely. The  struKKle  to  pa.s.s  this 
bill — even  to  Kct  action  on  it — has  been 
a  long  and  continuing  one.  Many,  many 
Members  of  this  House,  myself  among 
them,  were  engaged  in  this  struggle  for 
a  number  of  years  It  is  always  gratify- 
ing to  have  one's  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of 
needed  legislation  culminate  in  success- 
ful passage.  But  this  type  of  gratifica- 
tion goes  far,  far  beyond  mere  personal 
satisfaction.  For  it  reaches  to  the  fun- 
damental realization  that  in  passing  this 
bill  we  have  extended  the  hand  of  assist- 
ance to  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  so 
direly  in  need  of  help.  This  is  the 
American  way  We  have  always  helped 
the  fellow  who  is  down.  And  at  a  time 
when  we  are  doing  so  much  to  help  such 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is 
certamly  no  rea.son  why  we  should  not 
help  our  own  fellow  citizens  in  this  their 
time  of  great  need.  This  is  the  gratifi- 
cation of  which  I  speak:  the  gratification 
that  the  American  way  has  prevailed: 
that  we  have  decided  to  continue  our 
great  tradition  of  helpinp  the  "down 
guy."  instead  of  putting  dollars  above 
human  valuer. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  a.';i>ects  of  the 
pa.si,a^;e  of  tlie  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
that  are  worthy  of  note.  Not  the  least 
of  the.se.  Mr  Chairman,  is  that  the  Con- 
gress has  spoken  once  at;  am  and  has 
once  again  made  clear  its  feeling  and 
intent  on  this  question.  You  will  recall 
that  an  area  redevelopment  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1958  only  to  be 
tliwaited  by  Presidential  veto.  If  I  may 
inject  a  personal  note,  this  veto  came 
at  a  time  when  Uie  unemployment  m  my 
home  city  of  Detroit  had  reached  18 
percent  of  the  work  force.  Think  of  it — 
18  percent.  Again  last  year — 1959— the 
will  of  Connre.ss  was  voiced  when  the 
Senate  passed  S.  722  m  its  original  form. 
Now  this  year,  when  the  House  wai>  finally 
given  the  opix>rtunity  to  consider  the 
bill,  the  favorable  House  action  has 
reechoed  the  sentiments  of  Congress  on 
this  matter  for  all  the  Nation  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  whole  world  to  hear. 
The  speedy  Senate  endorsement  of  tliis 
Hou.se  action  is  a  fuither  reiteration  of 
these  .sentiments  that  makes  them  all 
the  more  re.soundine.  Considering  that 
Congress  expresses  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States,  I  ask  you 
how.  in  good  conscience,  can  the  leaders 
of  this  Nation  ignore  or  reject  this  will 
when  it  has  been  .so  clearly  expressed 
and  so  consistently  repeated? 

We  did.  of  course,  hear  various  argu- 
ments raised  against  the  bill  during  the 
debate  on  S.  722.  However,  I  believe 
each  and  every  one  of  the.se  was  quite  ef- 
fectively dispelled  and  ca-st  by  the  way- 
side. The  assertion  that  the  bill  is  expen- 
sive or  a  giveaway  did  not  hold  water  in 


the  face  of  the  facts  that  of  the  total  $251 
million  provided,  $200  million  is  to  take 
the  form  of  loans  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  with  interest.  This  interest 
will  be  equal  to  the  average  rate  the 
Treasury  itseLf  pays  on  what  it  borrows 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent.  We  heard 
the  charge  that  the  bill  infringes  on 
States  rights.  This  point  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  provision  m  the  bill 
that  only  applicants  approved  by  a  State 
agency  or  F>olitical  subdivision  in  which 
the  project  is  to  be  located  may  receive 
aid.  These  and  many  equally  unrealis- 
tic and  invalid  arguments  were  raised 
against  the  bill.  All  were  discarded 
when  confronted  with  the  true  facts. 
with  logic  and  with  just  plam  common- 
sense.  The  only  conclusion  to  t>e  drawn 
from  this  is  the  old  adage:  "The  truth 
will  out."     And  it  has. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  good 
legislation  that  answers  a  crying  need  in 
a  sensible  and  realistic  fashion.  The 
Congress,  in  its  time-tested  wisdom,  has 
recognized  this  fact.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped — and  ardently — that  those  now- 
responsible  for  the  enactment  into  law 
of  this  measure  can  come  to  this  same 
realistic  realization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr.  SpenciI. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  biU  bark  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to.  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
«S.  722  >  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemplov-ment  and 
underemployment  in  certain  economical- 
ly depressed  areas,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
,in  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion tliat  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McDoNOCTOH  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  (S.  722)  to  the  Oommlttee  on  B&nklng 
and  Currency. 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  p>revious  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  162,  nays  223,  not  voting  45. 
a.s  follows: 

(Roll  No.  78 J 
YEAS— 162 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Alford 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Harden 
Barry 
BasB.  N  H 
Bates 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Berry 
Betts 
Batch 
Bosch 
Bow 

Broomflild 
Brown,  Ga. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Budge 
Byrnes,  Wis 
CahUl 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
CclUer 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis.  Ga. 
Derouniau 
DerwinbkJ 
Devine 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Everett 
Fisher 


Addonlzio 
Albert 
Anfuso 
Asplnall 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baring 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Baumhart 
BecJcworth 
Bennett.  Mich 
Bentley 
Blatalk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Broolts.  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Brovn,  Mo. 


Ford 

Forrester 

Frellnghuysen 

Gathlngs 

Glenn 

Cioodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Harris 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Dl. 

Huffman,  Mich. 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keith 

KUday 

Kllgore 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kv! 

LAlrd 

Landrum 

Langen 

LAtta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

LlE)scomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

McMilUn 

McSween 

Mahon 

Mall  hard 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miniken 

Minshall 

NAYS— 223 

Burdick 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Canfleld 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Cook 
.  Corbett 
Curtln 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dentom 
Dlggs 
Dlngen 
Donohue 
Dom,  NY. 
Dom,  8  C. 
Downing 
Doyle 


Mumma 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

PeUy 

PiUlon 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Preston 

Qule 

Ray 

Reece  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rutherford 

St  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Bikes 

Simpson 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith,  ELans. 

Springer 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tliomson,  Wyo. 

Tuck 

Uti 

Van  Pelt 

Wainwrlght 

Wallhauser 

WeU 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltten 

W id  nail 

Williams 

Wilson 

W Instead 

Wlthrow 

Wright 

Younger 


Dulski 

Edmoudson 

ElUott 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Penton 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Prledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

GarmatB 

Gary 

Oeorge 

Olalmo 

Oranahan 

Gray 

Green,  Orec. 

Oreen,  P&. 
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May  U 


/ 


s«l 


OrUSths 

Kachrowlcz 

Rodlno 

Hagen 

Mack 

Hal  pern 

Madden 

Rooeeyelt 

Hardy 

Magnuson 

Rostenkowskl 

Hargis 

Met,rair 

Rousti 

Harmon 

Meyer 

Santangelo 

Harrison 

Muler,  Clem 

Saund 

Hays 

MlUer. 

Saylcnr 

Healey 

Oeorge  P. 

Selden 

Hechler 

&fllls 

SheUey 

Hogan 

Mitchell 

Sheppard 

Hoimeld 

MoeUer 

Shipley 

Holland 

Monagan 

Slier 

Moore 

Slsk 

Huddleston 

Moorbead 

Slack 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Irwin 

Morris,  Okla 

Smith,  Miss 

Jennings 

Moss 

Smith,  Va 

Johnson.  CalU 

.  Moulder 

S pence 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Multer 

Staggers 

Johnnon.  Wla. 

Murphy 

Steed 

Jones,  Ala. 

Natcher 

Stratton 

Jones.  ICo. 

Nix 

Stubblefleld 

Karsten 

O'Brien,  111. 

Sullivan 

Karth 

O'Bnen.N.Y 

Teller 

Kas«in 

O'Hara.  m. 

Thomas 

Kastcnmeler 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Thompson.  La. 

Keams 

O'Konskl 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Kee 

O'NelU 

Thompson.  Tex 

KeUy 

OllTer 

Thorn  berry 

Keogh 

Passman 

Toll 

King.  Calif 

Patm&n 

ToUefson 

lUng.  Utah 

Perkins 

Trimble 

Klrwan 

Pfoet 

Udall 

Kluczynakl 

Philbln 

Ullman 

KowaUikl 

PUcher 

Vanlk 

Lane 

Poage 

Van  Zandt 

Lankford 

Porter 

Wampler 

Leslnski 

Price 

Watts 

Levering 

Prokop 

Whitener 

UbonaU 

Puclnskl 

Wler 

McConnack 

QiUgley 

Willis 

McOoweU 

Rabaut 

Wolf 

McPaU 

Randall 

Yates 

McOlnley 

Reuse 

Zablockl 

McOoTem 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Zelenko 

Uacdonald 

NOT  VOTINO — 45 

Adair 

Gavin 

Morris,  N  Mex. 

Alexander 

Gilbert 

Morrison 

Andenon, 

Grant 

PoweU 

Uont. 

HAber* 

Rains 

Andrews 

Herlong 

Roberts 

Ashley 

Heaa 

Rogers.  Colo. 

AucblncloM 

Jackson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonner 

Kllbum 

Rooney 

Boy  kin 

Lafore 

Taylor 

Buckley 

Loser 

Teague,  Tex. 

Biirleaon 

Marshall 

Vinson 

Cannon 

MarUn 

Waltsr 

Camahan 

Mason 

Weaver 

Chelf 

Merrow 

Toung 

Dowdy 

MUler.  N.Y^ 

Porand 

Montoys 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  waa  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  thla  vote : 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr  Anderson  of 
Montana  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for.  with  Mr  Rains  against 

Mr.  Weaver  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Lafore  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr.  Kllburn  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Jackson  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against 

Mr.  Idler  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr  Gavin 
against. 

Mr.  Vinson  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for,  with  Mr.  Camahan  against 

Mr.  Auchlncloes  for,  with  Mr.  Montoya 
against. 

Mr    Hess  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against, 

Mr.  Ma«on  for,  with  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

tiii.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  B£r.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  202.  nays  184,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 


)nlilc 


Addoi 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Aspinall 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baring 

Ban- 
Barrett 

Bass.  T«nn. 

Baumb^rt 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Mich 

Bentley 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bowles 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewstar 

Brooks.  Tex 

Brown.  Mo. 

Burdick 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

C&nfleld 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Coad 

CofBn 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corbett 

Curtin 

Daddarto 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

DsUney 

Dent 
Denton 

DlCfS 

Dtngell 

Donohu* 

Dom.  N.Tr 

Doyle 

DuUkl 

SdmondRon 

Elliott 

Bvlns 

Fallon 

Parbstelti 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Fenton 

Pino 

P^ood 

Plynn 

Pogarty 

Poley 

Prazler 

Prledel 


Abbltt 

Abernetby 

Alford 

Alger 

Allen 

Anderses, 

Biilnn. 
Arends 
Ashmora 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Barry 
Bass.  N  J]. 
Bates 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,,  Fla. 
Berry 
BetU 
BUtch 
Boecb 
Bow 


(Roll  No.  TB] 
TKAS— 202 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

George 

Giaimo 

Oranahan 

Gray 

Green.  Dreg 

Green.  Pa 

Grlfflths 

Hal  pern 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddles  ton 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalski 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnski 

Levering 

LlbonaU 

McCormsck 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOovem 

Macdonald 

Machrowlca 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Metoalf 

Meyer 

Miller.  Clem 

MlUer, 

Oeorge  P 
Mitchell 
MoeUer 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  Okla. 
Moss 

NATS— 184 

Brock 

Brooks,  La. 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ga. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Budge 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis.  Mass. 

CTirtls,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis,  Ghk. 


Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien.  lU 

O'Brien.  N  Y 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Oliver 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Philbln 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Mass 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

Rousb 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slier 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

S pence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson.  Tsx 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

Oilman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Wampler 

Watu 

Wler 

Wolf 

Tates 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dixon 

Oooley 

Dorn,  SC. 

Downing 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Everett 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Gary 

G  a  things 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Griffin 

Oroes 

Oubser 

Ha  gen 


Haley 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Htestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Md 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Keith 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrvim 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Llpoconjb 

Loser 

Mcculloch 


McOonough 

McGlnley 

Mclnttre 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Minshall 

Miimma 

Murray 

Nelaen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Osmers 

Oetertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pllcher 

PlUlon 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preston 

Quie 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reee.  Kans 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  S  C 

RobLson 


Rogers.  Fla. 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Slkes 

Simpson 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  Kans 

Smith.  Miss 

Smith,  Va 

Springer 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

WainwTlght 

Wallhauser 

WeU 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WlllU 

WUson 

Wlnstead 

Withrow 

Wright 

Younger 


NOT  VOTINO— 44 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Auchlncloes 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Chelf 
Dowdy 


Forand 

Gavin 

Gilbert 

Grant 

H«bert 

Herlong 

Hess 

Jackson 

Kllbum 

Lafore 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

Merrow 

Miller.  NT. 


Mex. 


Montoya 

Moms,  N 

Morrison 

Powell 

Rains 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Rooney 

Taylor 

Teague.  Te«. 

Vinson 

Walter 

Weaver 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs; 
On  this  vote: 

Mr   Buckley  for,  with  Mr  Herlong  against 
Mr    Rains  for,  with  Ui    Taylor  against. 
Mr    Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Weavsr  against. 
Mr   Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Lafors  sgalnst, 
Mr   Waiter  for,  with  Mr   Bonnsr  against 
Mr  Otlbert  for.  with  Mr.  Kllbum  against 
Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Jackson  against. 
Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Miliar 

of  New  Tork  against. 

Mr   Morrison  for,  with  Mr   Vinson  against. 
Mr.     Carnahan     for,     with     Mr.     Merrow 

against 

Mr    Gavin  for.  with  Mr    Mason  against. 
Mr     Porand    for,    with    Mr.     Auchlncloss 
against 

Mr    Martin  for.   with  Mr.  Hess  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr   Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MINSHALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

REMARKS 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
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extend  their  remarks  In  the  Rjccord  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr  McCXDRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedincs  under  the  Call  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Calendar  Wednesday  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PISraNG  VESSELS 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  <H  Jl.  5421  >  to  provide  a  program 
of  assistance  to  correct  Inequities  in  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels  and  to  en- 
able the  fishing  Industry  of  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favorable  economic 
status,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  DELANEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  520,  Rept.  No. 
1588)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adtjptlon  of  this 
resol\itlon  it  shall  be  In  carder  to  move  that 
tlie  House  resolve  itself  into  tiie  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  Btftta  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1O40&)  to  authorize  approprlailoiis  for  the 
tlac^a  years  1963  and  1963  for  the  ooiistruc- 
tlon  uf  cerlt\ln  lilgliw.'tys  lu  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  Siutes  CcKle,  and  fur 
other  purposen,  and  all  i^ilnis  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  b«  confined  to 
the  1)111  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
houn,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  ths  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
bin  aAall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
fivs-nilnuts  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conaliieratlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  t>een  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  oe  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amenlmerite  iheret'.'  to  final  pas&age  without 
lnt«nening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


HEMISPHERIC  SECURITY:  CON- 
GRESS MUST  REAFFIRM  OUR 
HISTORIC  POLICIES 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  to  the  House  on  April  19,  1960, 
I  Included  a  notable  address  by  my  col- 
leagu;,  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  national  de- 
fense committee  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  imder  the  title, 
"Paniima  Canal:  Key  Target  of  the 
Fourth  Front." 

Because  of  the  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions of  Representative  Flood,  it  is  in- 
deed appropriate  that  he  should  have 
been  chosen  as  the  national  defense 
speaker  before  the  68th  annual  meeting 
on  Atril  25,  1960,  at  the  Sheraton-Carl- 


ton  Hotel  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  of  the 
National  Society,  United  States  Daugh- 
ters of  1812,  another  of  the  great  na- 
tional women's  organizations. 

In  this  second  moving  address  on  the 
vital  subject,  "Hemispheric  Security: 
Congress  Must  Reaffirm  Our  Historic 
Policies."  Congressman  Flood  further 
developed  his  basic  thesis,  eloquently  and 
clearly  showing  that  the  problems  of  the 
Caribbean  danger  zone  have  become  the 
problems  of  all  the  Americas,  and  offered 
a  program  for  remedial  action. 

Presiding  over  this  distinguished  gath- 
ering of  leaders  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  was  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Boggs,  of 
Florida,  national  defense  chairman  of 
the  National  Society,  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812. 

In  order  that  this  address  of  Congress- 
man Flood's  may  be  recorded  in  the 
permanent  annals  of  the  Congress  anl 
thus  be  made  available  to  the  Nation  ai 
large,  especially  to  our  libraries,  editorial 
deslcs,  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and 
Government  agencies  concerned  with 
hemispheric  security  questions.  I  quote 
its  text  followed  by  three  correlated 
pending  resolutions  introduced  by  him: 

ll£MispnEaic   Security:    Congress  Must 
Reajtirm  Our  Historic  Policies 

(Address  of  Hon.  Danqx  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania ; 

Madiim  Chairman  and  memt>ers  of  the 
Daughters  of  1812,  the  recent  tour  by  the 
President  to  Latin  America  has  focused  na- 
tlonivl  attention  on  the  rising  dangers  to  the 
south,  esperlnlly  In  the  Caribbean,  In  that 
area  the  great  Island  of  Cuba,  close  to  the 
United  States  and  located  on  the  northern 
Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
has  become  a  Soviet  sstelllte  and  its  Oovem- 
nicnt  an  ariiculnie  instrument  for  Commu- 
nist subversion  In  other  Latin  countries. 
On  the  southern  approach  to  this  strategic 
waterway,  we  have  Venezuela,  which  has 
been  a  center  for  planning  the  agitation, 
Inflltrtttlon.  subverKlon,  and  armed  attacks 
that  are  designed  to  make  Latin  American 
countries  into  Soviet  provinces,  Just  aa  has 
been  done  In  Cuba. 

Tlie  situation  thus  presented  has  been 
noted  and  understood  in  high  circles  In  our 
Government  This  Is  shown  by  statements 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  address  on  February  36,  1960.  before  the 
Congress  of  Braall  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  that  speech  he  emphasised  the  greet 
Issue  of  our  time,  "freedom  or  slavery,"  and 
warned  against  return  to  the  "unenlightened 
system  of  tyranny"  of  what  he  called  the 
"age-old  fatalistic  concept  of  the  omnipotent 
state  and  omnipotent  fate." 

Then.  In  an  obvious  appeal  to  all  nations 
of  this  hemisphere,  he  stated  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  consider  It 
intervention  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  an 
American  state  If  any  power,  "whether  by 
invasion,  coercion,  or  subversion,  succeeded 
in  denying  freedom  of  choice  to  the  people 
of  any  of  our  sister  republics."  These  ringing 
words,  clearly  implying  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  evoked  sympathetic 
notes  among  all  the  free  peoples. 

However  favorably  this  appeal  may  have 
been  Interpreted,  a  Presidential  statement  to 
the  Congress  of  another  country  is  not  suffi- 
cient To  be  effective  a  declaration  of  such 
Fipnlflcance  mu.^t  be  made  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  a  call  for  congres- 
sional action,  and  in  wcM^ds  so  clear  that  the 
entire  world  will  know  that  our  country  Is 
de<llcated  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  opposed  to  those  of  the 
conspiratorial  movement  known  as  interna- 
tional communism  In  default  of  this  Initia- 
tive by   the  President,  the  Congress  should 


not  wait,  but  should  give  its  serious  consid- 
eration toward  taking  declaratory  action  in 
this  grave  matter  which  now  confronts  tis. 

Launched  in  1917  In  the  territory  of  Russia 
by  Invaders  from  western  Bvtrope  and  else- 
where, international  communism  has  used 
that  unfortunately  dominated  country  as  a 
l3Hse  of  operations  for  promotion  of  world 
revtriution.  It  also  employs  the  national 
territory  erf  Russia  as  a  testing  ground  for 
criminal  social  and  economic  exfierlmente 
that  this  system  of  Asiatic  despotism  Intends 
to  Impose  on  the  entire  world. 

The  operations  of  this  diabolical  conspiracy 
are  planned  many  years  in  advance  by  what 
might  be  called  a  general  staff,  and  It  Is  one 
of  outstanding  ability. 

Applying  the  time-tested  lessons  of  war- 
fare, its  strategists  use  the  combination  of 
flanking  and  conquest  through  subversion  as 
the  prime  method  for  gaining  power  over 
vast  areas  without  actual  warfare.  Its  ulti- 
mate aim  is  global  domination. 

To  illustrate.  It  seeks  to  gain  control  of 
Btrategic  routes  and  areas  such  as  the 
DardaneUes,  the  Sues  and  Panama  Canals, 
the  Southwest  Paclllc,  the  Near  East,  north- 
ern Africa,  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  increased  Soviet  influence  over  the 
DardaneUes  and  Suez  Canal  areas  was  fos- 
tered by  the  eviction  of  British  forces  from 
the  Suez  Canal  zone  and  establishment  of 
regimes  In  Egypt  and  other  Near  Eastern 
aiid  north  African  countries  more  friendly 
to  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 

In  the  Southwest  Paciflc,  the  setting  up  on 
Amlx>lna  Island  in  Indonesia  of  a  major  So- 
viet navaJ  Intelligence  base  is  suggestive  of 
the  famous  maritime  plan  of  the  Japanese 
prior  to  World  War  II.  It  can  t>e  expected 
that  these  Soviet  operators  wUl  t>e  helping 
to  alienate  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  from 
the  Dutch  toward  Communist  oriented  Indo- 
neaia.  The  same  plan  of  revolution  wUl  be 
applied  to  the  Maoris  of  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand. 

These  and  other  subversive  activities  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  are  obviously  aimed 
at  erecting  a  Communist  controlled  island 
barrier  southeastward  from  Asia  to  separate 
the  Paciflc  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  toward 
the  ultimate  conquest  of  Australia. 

la  Cuba,  the  Communist  conspiracy  has 
secured  a  strategic  beachhead  convenient  for 
attacks  on  the  United  States.  Moreover,  this 
wns  accomplished  under  the  leadership  of  n 
nian  who  owes  bis  freedom  to  ths  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  who  Intervened 
In  his  behalf  under  pressures  from  sources 
not  yet  explained.  Its  purpose,  aa  previously 
stated,  is  the  creation  of  more  and  more 
trouble  throughout  Latin  America,  especially 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
countries.  This  we  recognize  as  part  of  the 
often  mentioned  program  for  obtaining  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  strategic 
approaches. 

Pro-Communist  planners  tasted  blood  at 
Suez.  They  have  now  made  the  Panama 
Canal  a  key  target  for  another  propaganda 
offensive  against  continued  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Most  unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  peo- 
ple feel  that  current  worldwide  Communist 
agitations  and  conquests  are  eomething  new. 
Instead,  they  are  repetitions  of  age-oid 
Asiatic  expansions  in  a  new  form. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Com- 
modore Matthew  C.  Perry  made  his  famed 
cruise  to  Japan  and  the  coasts  of  Asia. 
While  there,  he  was  able  to  observe  trends  at 
first  hand  and  to  form  definite  conclusions 
at»ut  the  future 

After  return  from  that  historic  cruise,  he 
read  a  paper  on  March  0,  1856,  l>efare  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  So- 
ciety, of  which  I  shall  qtiote  one  paragraph: 

"It  requires  no  sage  to  predict  events  so 
strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  all:  stUl  "West- 
wiu-d*  win  the  course  ot  empire  take  its 
way.'  But  the  last  act  of  the  drama  Is  yet 
to   t>e   unfolded:    and   notwithstanding   the 
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rMaonlnf  of  political  empirics,  westward. 
norttowATd,  and  •outbward,  to  ma  it  aaaina 
that  tba  p«opla  of  Amarlca  wlU,  In  aoma  form 
or  ottitr,  axtand  thalr  dominion  and  thalr 
powtr,  until  tbay  ahail  bare  brought  within 
thalr  mighty  ambraoa  multltudaa  of  tha  la- 
landa  of  tha  graat  Paelfle.  and  plaoad  tha  Sax- 
on raoa  upon  tha  aaatara  ihoraa  of  Aala.  And 
X  think,  too,  that  aaatward  and  aouthward 
will  har  graat  rlTal  In  future  aggrandlaamant 
(RuMl4)  atrtteh  forth  har  powar  to  tha 
ooaata  of  China  and  Slam;  and  thua  tha 
Saxon  and  tha  Ooaaaok  will  maat  onoa  mora, 
In  atrlfa  or  In  frlondahlp,  on  anothar  ftald. 
Will  It  ba  In  frlandihlp?  X  faar  not.  Tha 
antagoniatlo  axponanta  of  fraadom  and  abao- 
tutlun  muft  thua  maat  at  laat,  and  than  will 
ba  fought  that  mighty  battla  on  whleh  tha 
world  will  look  with  braathlaaa  Intaraat:  for 
on  Ita  laaua  will  dapand  tha  fraadom  or  tha 
Blavary  of  tha  world— 4apotlam  or  rational 
llbarty  muit  ba  tha  fata  of  clvlllaad  man. 
Z  think  X  aaa  In  tha  dlatanea  tha  glanta  that 
ara  growing  up  for  that  flaroa  and  final  an- 
oountar:  In  tha  prograaa  of  avanta  that  battla 
muat  aoonar  or  latar  Inaviubly  ba  fought." 

Now  thaaa  worda,  Madam  Chairman,  war* 
mora  than  a  eaatury  ago- 

Zt  thua  baoomaa  Impwailva  that  tha  Oon> 
graaa,  m  tha  ultimata  authority  undar  our 
eonatttutlonal  tyttam  In  quaatlona  of  na> 
tlon^l  policy,  ahould  axareiaa  without  furthar 
dalay  fta  lagialatlva  powara  to  promota  tha 
aaftty  of  tha  oo&tlnantal  Unltad  ttataa  and, 
by  ao  doing,  of  tha  antira  Waat«m  Ramt> 
aphara. 

For  thia.  thara  la  a  praotloal  and  daAnita 
program.  Xta  fa«tur«a  ara  not  baaad  on  a 
blind  daTOtlon  to  tha  paat,  but  on  a  raaltatlo 
appraiaal  of  tha  futura.  Spaetfloally,  any  af  • 
faetiTa  program  ahould  prorida  for: 

Firat,  raafBrmation  of  our  hlatorlo  policy 
of  anluaiva  control  of  tha  Oanal  Bona  and 
Panama  Oanal. 

Saoond.  announoamant  by  our  Oovammant 
that  no  hoatlla,  othar  provooattva  damon- 
atratlona  or  Invaalona  will  ba  tolaratad  In  tha 
Oanal  Bona  or  within  tha  atratagic  Tlcinlty 
of  tha  Panama  Canal. 

I^ird,  raaetlTatlon.  xmdar  tha  direct  con- 
trol of  tha  Chief  of  Karal  Oparatlona,  of 
the  apedal  eerrtoe  equadron  for  oontlnuoua 
dlaplay  of  the  VS.  fla«  in  the  Caribbean  area 
and  othar  mlsstona  of  diplomatic  character. 

Fourth,  proclamation  by  our  OoTemment 
that  the  Canal  2W3ne  U  a  conetltuUonally 
acquired  territory  of  the  United  Statea. 

Plfth,  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  include  penetration  and  subTerslon. 

Toward  these  ends.  I  have  introduced  three 
oonciirrent  reaolutlone  in  the  Congress,  and 
urged  suitable  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  situation  in  the  Caribbean  becomea 
more  critical  every  day.  There  Is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Hence.  I  urge,  in  line  with  the 
President's  declaration  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  pcusage 
by  the  Congress  of  the  reeolutlons  now  pend- 
ing to  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to 
reafltrm  our  Isthmian  Canal  policies. 

I  ask  you:  "Why  wait  for  new  blows  to 
fall?" 

The   indicated   resolutions   follow: 

"HOTTSS    CONCTTXaXMT   HESOLUnON    83 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  being  strongly  urged 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  world  the  sur- 
render, by  the  United  States,  without  reim- 
bursement, of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  some  other  internation- 
al organization  for  the  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  the  canal:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  taxpayers  and  under,  and  fully 
relying  on,  treaty  agreements,  constructed 
the  canal,  and  since  its  completion,  at  large 
expenditure,  has  maintained  and  operated  It 
and  provided  for  ita  protection  and  de- 
fense: and 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  following  the 
oonstnieUon  of  the  canal,  has  since  main- 


tained, operated,  and  protected  It  In  strict 
conforkilty  with  treaty  raquiramanta  and 
agreemenu.  and  has  thus  mads  it  free,  with- 
out rafltriotlon  or  quaUfloatlon,  for  the  ship- 
ping of  the  antira  world;  and.  in  conaaquanca 
of  whUh,  with  raapect  to  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  tone,  every  Just  and  equitable  eonsid- 
emtlon  favors  tha  continuance  of  the  United 
States  In  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and 
authority  by  treaty  provided,  and  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  by  treaty  Imposed:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Hetplvtd  by  th0  Houat  of  Jlepresentativea 
(the  Senate  oonoitrrtnp).  That  (1)  It  U  the 
sense  atid  judgment  of  tha  Congreaa  that  the 
United  sutes  should  not.  In  any  wUe.  sur- 
render to  any  other  government  or  author- 
ity Its  Jurisdiction  over,  and  control  of.  the 
Canal  Bone,  and  lu  ownership,  control,  man- 
agemenit,  maintenance,  operation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Oanal,  in  accordance  with 
axutlng  treaty  provisions;  and  that  (3)  It  U 
to  the  best  intarasta— not  only  of  the  United 
sutes,  but.  as  well,  of  all  nations  and  peu- 
plaa— th«t  all  the  powers,  duties,  authority, 
and  obligations  of  the  United  dtaua  in  the 
premises  be  continued  In  Rcoordanc*  with 
aiUtln|  treaty  provisions 

"H0uai  OoNcuaaxNT  RasoLUTtoN  4ia 

"Whereas  the  subversive  forees  known  as 
intarnitlonal  communism,  operating  secretly 
and  openly,  directly  and  indirectly,  threaten 
the  so^Mwelgnty  and  poliucal  independence  of 
all  the  Weatarn  Ramiaphere  nations:  and 

"Whereas  the  American  contlnenu.  by  tlie 
free  aAd  Independent  poaiuon  which  they 
have  ataumed  and  maintained,  are  not  mb- 
Jeot  to  oolonlaatlon  iv  domlnatlmi  by  any 
power:  and 

"Whereas  the  Intervention  of  InternaUonal 
communism,  directly  or  indirectly,  ur  how- 
ever diagulsed,  in  any  American  stau.  con- 
fticta  irlth  the  eatabiuhed  policy  of  the 
Amariqan  Republlca  for  the  protection  of 
tha  ao«arelgnty  of  the  peoplea  of  such  States 
and  th»  political  independence  of  their  guv- 
ammenta,  and 

"Whereas,  such   a  situation  extended   (o 
any  portions  of  the  Western  HemUphere  U 
danger<>us  to  the  peace  and  aafety  of   the 
whole  of   It,   Including   the  United   States 
Now,  tftsrefore.  be  It 

"Hea^lved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  (1)  That  any 
such  subversive  domination  or  threat  of  It 
violates  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  of  collective  security  as  set  forth 
in  the  »cts  and  resolutions  heretofore  adopt- 
ed by  the  American  Republics;  and 

"(3)  That  In  any  such  situation  any  one  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  ptu^lee  to  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance may.  In  the  exercise  of  individual  or 
oollecUve  self-defense,  and  In  accordance 
with  tke  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  In- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  coloni- 
sation in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  International  communism 
and  its  agencies  in  the  Western  HemUphere." 

"HoKTSi  CONCusaiNT  Resolutiok  450 

"Whereas,  the  Unlred  States  under  the 
Hay-Butaau-Varlllft  Treaty  of  1903  with 
Panama,  acquired  complete  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  in  per- 
petuity for  construction  of  the  Pannma 
Canal  and  its  perpetual  maintenance.  op)€ra- 
tlon.  sanitation,  and   protection;    and 

"Whareas  all  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  2ione  ceased  on 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  1903  treaty 
on  Febr*uary  26.  1904;  and 

"Whareas.  s^ce  that  time  the  United 
States  has  continuously  exercised  exclusive 
sovereignty  and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal:  and 

•'Wh«eas  where  responsibility  is  Imposed 
there  must  be  given  for  Its  effectuation 
adequate  authority;  and  with  respect  to  the 
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Panama   Canal    the   treaty   of    1903   so  pro- 
vided; and 

"Whereas  the  United  Btataa  haa  fully  and 
affeotlvely  dlaoharged  all  lu  treaty  obllga- 
Uons  with  respect  to  ths  Panama  Canal  and 
ths  only  legitimate  Interest  that  Panama 
can  have  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Is  one  of  reversionary  character  that 
can  never  become  operative  unless  the 
United  autes  sliould  abandon  ths  canal  en- 
terprise; and 

"Whareas  ths  policy  of  ths  United  SUtei 
since  President  Hayss'  measage  to  ths  Con- 
gress on  March  I.  1880.  has  bssn  for  an  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  'under  American  control.'  that 
Is  to  say,  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Stntes,  and 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  ui  the 
United  sutes  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
Uie  Cnnal  Eone  for  the  aforeeald  purposes 
was  an  abaoluU,  Indispensable  oondtUon 
precedent  Ui  the  great  Usk  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  In  the  conalrurtiun  and 
perpetURl  malnunance,  operation,  saniu- 
Uon,  and  protecUon  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  entire  world  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

'  Setolied  ^v  th»  House  of  IUpr9»t>ntatUHn 
ithti  Senate  concMrrinf).  (1)  That  the 
United  States  undar  treaty  provlalons.  oou- 
stItuUonally  acquired,  and  holds,  in  |>er- 
petulty,  exclusive  aoverelgnty  and  CunUol 
over  the  Canal  tone  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  lU  perj>etual  main- 
tenance. ()i)eraUon.  aanlUUon.  and  pro- 
tection, and 

"(3)  Ttint  there  can  be  no  just  claim  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of 
uny  •overelgnty  of  whaUver  character  over 
the  Canal  Zone  so  long  as  U^e  United  SUtee 
dlM-hargea  tu  duUea  and  obligations  with 
resj)ect  to  the  Canal;  and 

(S)  That  the  formal  display  of  any  omcial 
flog  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that  of 
the  United  flutee  U  vlolaUve  of  law,  treaty. 
international  usage,  and  the  historic  canal 
policy  of  the  United  SUtee  as  fully  upheld 
by  l^a  highest  courts  and  administrative  of- 
fiolftls;  and  would  lead  to  oonfualon  and 
chaos  In  the  administration  of  the  Panama 
Cnnal    enterprise" 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Members  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  in 
the  order  listed.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  fMr.  HoevenI.  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Belcher],  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  ShortI. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton 1 .  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  oblection  it 
IS  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


POOD   POR    PEACE 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
great  day  in  the  histor>-  of  food-for- 
peace  and  for  international  relations  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  signing 
this  morning  of  the  grain  agreement  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  the  Government 
of  India  which  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  each  of  our  countries. 

For  India  it  means  material  aid  for 
her  imderfed  millions  and  new  oppor- 
tunities to  grow  economically. 

For  the  United  States  with  her  wealth 
of  agricultural  abundance,  this  agree- 
ment means  a  great  new  step  forward 
in  the  sharing  with  our  friends  abroad 
of   the   food   and   fiber  raised   in  such 
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amazlrg  quantities  and  quality  by  our 
most  eilicient  farmers. 

I  with  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  appreciation,  and  I 
hope  other  Members  here  present  will 
join  m>!.  to  all  those  responsible  for  this 
remarkable  manifestation  of  good  sense 
and  gO(Xl  will. 

We  In  Congress  must  be  pardoned  for 
mentioiing  our  share  in  this  accom- 
pli&hm*  nt.  Public  Law  480,  under  which 
this  agi  eement  was  negotiated,  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  work  of  dedicated  Members 
The  83il  Congress  provided  this  valuable 
tool  an  J  the  executive  branch  has  moat 
crediU3ly  utilised  it  fully  and  well 

Pood  for  peace  la  a  bipartisan  vmdrr- 
taking  In  which  no  Individual  or  party 
ahould  teek  exclusive  credit  But  I  mu^t 
also  mention  the  sincere  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  the  Department  of 
AgrlcuUure  in  this  regard  They  have 
put  to  use  Uietr  knowledge  and  undrr- 
Rtanding  of  the  world  and  Its  nerda  to 
the  end  that  we  are  sharing  our  vast 
surplusiis  of  a  few  crops  with  our  global 
friends  as  no  other  nation  ever  has 

Por  tliose  who  may  not  yet  realise  the 
magnitVide  of  the  agreement  signed  to- 
day, let  me  state  it  graphically  Over 
the  next  4  years  tlie  United  States  will 
ship  to  India  approximately  1.500  ship- 
loads cif  grain — primarily  wheat,  of 
which  v/e  have  such  a  great  supply 

The  exact  quantiUea  Involved  are  587 
million  ijushels  of  wheat— approximately 
16  million  metric  tons— and  23  million 
bags  of  rice — approximately  l  million 
metric  tons.  The  wheal  is  valued  at 
$965  million  and  the  rice  at  $116  million. 
On  top  3f  this  the  United  Statea  is  pro- 
viding the  cost  of  ocean  transportation 
in  the  amount  of  1 195  million 

The  total  amount  involved  therefoie 
in  this  biggest  of  all  Public  Law  480 
transactions  is  nearly  11  3  billion.  The 
largest  previous  agreement  was  the  first 
one  wlt^l  India  in  1956  in  the  amount  of 
$362  mUUon. 

No  small  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
completion  of  this  agreement  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr  S.  K.  Patil.  the  Indian 
Minister  of  Pood  and  Agriculture,  who 
has  been  visiting  the  United  States  and 
who  participated  in  the  White  House 
signing  this  morning 

India  hsis  been  working  hard  to  feed 
her  p>eople  better  with  her  own  resources 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Patil  and  his 
government.  This  agreement  signed  to- 
day IS  in  support  of  this  effort 

India  will  of  course  pay  for  these  com- 
modities in  rupees  under  title  I  of  the 
program.  Eighty  percent  of  these 
rupees  will  be  turned  back  to  India  for 
economic  development,  half  as  loans  and 
half  as  outright  grants.  This  should 
provide  a  great  boost  to  India's  plans  for 
growth  and  self -development. 

A  most  significant  aspect  of  this  new 
agreement  is  the  provision  of  a  national 
food  reserve  in  India  of  4  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  1  million  tons  of  grain  for 
use  in  emergency  situations. 

This  should  also  be  quite  helpful  in 
combating  Inflationary  pressures  caused 
by  unstable  prices,  food  shortages  and 
uneven  distribution  of  food  supplies. 

A  prime  benefit  to  this  Nation  in  this 
agreement  obviously  is  the  praspect  of 
moving  more  of  our  stupendous  wheat 


carryover  out  of  storage  in  a  manner 
which  has  such  positive  results. 

This  worthy  action  today  deserves  ths 
tribute  of  all  the  Nation. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mo- 
mentous food  for  peace  contract  has  Just 
been  signed  at  the  White  House  with  the 
Government  of  India. 

The  largest  single  title  I  trai^saction 
negotiated  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  480  in  1954  must,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  so  profoundly 
pointed  out,  be  described  as  an  "impact 
awreement 

We  have  signed  an  agreement  to  ex- 
chHiiKo  17  million  toiis  of  our  wheat  and 
rice  .suiplua  for  tl.3  billion  worth  of  In- 
dia's rupees  Some  600  million  burhels 
of  wheal  are  involved  together  with  an 
ratlmated  23  million  bags  of  rioe. 

It  is  truly  an  impact  agreement.  As 
the  Secretary  added : 

It  win  havs  fnvurable  Impact  upon  India's 
rtToru  U)  improve  diets,  to  meet  emergency 
[(wxl  needs,  and  to  accelerate  economic  de> 
velopment 

It  will  have  favorable  Impact  upon  our  own 
nttriculturol  programs,  Including  our  efforts 
to  ox^Mind  exporu  and  put  our  abundance 
to  good  use  abroad 

The  agreement  has  two  provisions  of 
particular  interest  to  Uie  people  of  both 
India  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
nist  place,  it  lii  u  4-year  agreement,  the 
lorxgest  ever  signed,  under  which  India 
will  uke  $319  million  worth  of  grain  im- 
mediately The  rate  arid  manner  In 
which  the  remaining  quantities  will  be 
shipped  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Governments  involved  after  January  1. 
1961 

In  the  second  place,  India  will  set 
aside  4  million  tons  of  wheat  and  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  rice  out  of  the  total  in  a 
reserve  for  emergencies.  This  will  pro- 
vide stability  while  India  strives  to  in- 
crease its  own  food  output.  Such  a  re- 
serve will  help  overcome  the  threat  of 
.•-tai-vation  that  may  result  from  plague, 
flood,  or  drought. 

In  recognizing  the  unquestionable  ad- 
vantages of  this  agreement  to  both  India 
and  the  United  States,  we  must  not  as- 
.•^ume  that  it  somehow  erases  our  very 
fundamental  agricultural  surplus  prob- 
lem. While  the  transaction  obviously 
helps  us  move  some  of  our  wheat  and  rice 
accumulations  into  the  useful  channels 
of  trade,  it  neither  wipes  out  the  tre- 
mendous surplus  accumulations  nor  does 
it.  in  any  sense,  attack  the  roots  of  an 
otjsolete  farm  price  support  and  faulty 
control  program  which  stimulates  un- 
sound overproduction. 

The  agreement  points  up  the  glaring 
inadequacy  of  a  program  that  creates  the 
uneconomic,  unsound  surplus-building 
structure  the  United  States  faces  today 
while,  at  the  same  time,  exposing  new 
horizons  of  opportunity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  abundance  to  the  world. 

As  Secretary  Benson  concluded  at  the 
signing  ceremony : 

This  tremendous  sharing  of  our  farm 
products  with  the  people  of  other  nations  Is 
good  for  them  and  It  Is  good  for  us.  Through 
this  sharing — whether  it  takes  place  through 
commercial  sales  or  the  special  export  pjro- 
^rams — It  means  that  we  are  putting  the 
advance  technology  and  the  great  abundance 
of  our  agriculture  Into  service  In  support 
of  world  advancement. 


Thu,  as  ths  Praaldent  has  said.  Is  what 
ws  mean  by  food  for  peaoe. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est grain  sale  in  world  history— the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
India— was  signed  today  at  the  White 
House.  This  may  have  beneficial  reper- 
cussions in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  greater  than  any  event  short 
of  a  hoped-for  summit  agreement  for 
permanent  peace. 

The  agreement  to  sell  17  million  tons 
of  surplus  U.S.  wheat  and  rice  to  India 
for  $1.3  billion  worth  of  Indian  rupees  Is 
far  more  than  a  mere  trading  transac- 
tion of  mutual  benefit. 

It  Is  a  cogent  demonstration  of  the 
administration's  food  for  peaoe  program 
which,  coupled  with  the  President's  peo- 
ple to  people  program,  has  offered  the 
trtv  world  lU  best  answers  to  tlie  tor- 
menting, terrorising  and  mercurial 
promises  of  totalitarian  communism. 

It  u  parUoularly  fitting  that  this 
(ireatest  of  transactions  for  Amerloa's 
bounty  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, the  cornerstone  of  food  for  peaoe 
should  be  with  that  great  subcontinent 
of  Asia,  Mother  India, 

India  is  a  dynamic  symbol  in  modern 
man's  struggle  toward  freedom  and  dig- 
nity In  the  community  of  nations. 

In  its  striving  for  self-determination. 
India  is  faced  with  serious  population, 
hunger,  placue  and  drouth  problems 
that  cause  her  own  food  production  to 
fall  short  of  her  needs  by  starvation 
protMrtlons. 

Prior  to  the  agreement  signed  this 
week,  India  had  already  become  the 
largest  single  purchaser  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural surpluses  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

But  this  new  contract  contains  a  hope- 
ful new  feature  for  the  people  of  India. 

While  India  rises  to  the  challenge  of 
expanding  its  own  food  resources  to 
match  the  demands  of  an  exploding 
population,  a  reserve  of  4  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  1  million  tons  of  rice  will 
be  established  from  tliis  transaction  to 
provide  a  food  bank  for  emergencies. 

Indian  Food  Minister  Patil  has  stated 
the  importance  of  this  agreement  most 
eloquently  in  his  remarks  to  a  meeting 
in  Washington  Monday  night  when  he 
said  that  the  question  for  the  1960's  is: 

Are  there  going  to  be  two  worlds — one  of 
them  prosperous,  rich  and  contented  and 
the  other  sunk  in  poverty  and  despondency? 
Or  is  there  to  be  one  world  where  progress 
Is  more  evenly  dlstrlbuied  and  where  the 
glaring  disparities  that  we  see  between  coun- 
try and  country  In  the  world  of  today  gradu- 
ally tend  to  diminish. 

These  are  the  alternatives.  To  select 
the  first  would  probably  seal  the  fate 
of  mankind  in  the  twisted,  agonizing 
wreckage  of  world  communism.  To  se- 
lect the  second  assures  the  future  for 
all  free  men  abiding  in  brotherhood  and 
imderstanding  in  an  atmosphere  of  bet- 
ter living  standards  and  spiritual  and 
economic  well-being. 

The  grain  exchange  agreement  with 
India  makes  it  dramatically  evident  that 
the  United  States  has  chosen  the  second 
alternative — in   Minister   Patil's  words: 

One  world  where  progress  Is  mcM^  evenly 
distributed  and  where  the  glaring  dispari- 
ties   •    •    •    gradually   tend   to   diminish 
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POLAND'S  CXJNSnTUnON  DAY 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day. May  S.  was  Polaad'i  Oonatttuttoo 
Day.  a  day  which  marked  the  16»(h  an- 
niveraary  of  the  adoptloa  of  the  PoUah 
ConitttutioQ.  Tlilt  meanlDftul  oooaiton 
was  eelebrated  In  this  oounfcry  by  the 
many  AnMrtoans  of  PoUsh  orlfln,  whUe 
ho*  own  people  coukl  commemorate  the 
day  only  In  their  hearts. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3.  IT91.  rep- 
resents a  hlffa  achievement  In  the  history 
of  Polish  statesmanship.  It  was  inspired 
by  the  oomaxm  ideals  enunciated  in  our 
own  Declaration  of  mdependenoe.  and 
embodied  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty  so  cherished  by  Western  peoples. 
These  iMlnctples  sunrlTed  Poland's  earty 
stmgtles  for  independence,  and  were  re- 
tained in  the  coi^stltutional  laws  of  the 
reborn  PoUsh  State  after  World  War  L 
unfortunately,  the  tjrranny  of  intoma- 
tional  communism  has  eliminated  the 
concepts  of  independence  and  freedom 
from  ooatral  Europe. 

Deqpite  the  harsh  repressions  of  the 
Communist  regime,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
stm  Utcs  within  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people.  On  numerous  occasions  they 
have  demonstrated  their  adherence  to 
the  values  set  out  in  the  1791  Constitu- 
tion, and  made  clear  their  opposition  to 
the  perpetuation  of  Soviet  domination. 

My  city  of  Cleveland  is  proud  to  in- 
clude many  persons  of  PoUsh  descent 
among  its  Inhabitants.  They  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  every  aspect  of 
community  life,  said  are  among  those  who 
most  conscientiously  discharge  the  re- 
sponslbillties  of  citizenship. 

In  addition  to  marking  the  lS9th  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution,  this 
year  also  designates  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderew- 
sU.  and  the  150th  anniversary  of  Fred- 
eric Chopin.  The  respective  contribu- 
tions of  these  two  Polish  patriots  in  the 
fields  ot  statesmanship  and  music  have 
enriched  Western  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Let  us.  therefore,  dedicate  this  day  to 
the  Polish  people,  joining  them  in  the 
prayer  that  they  will  soon  once  again 
be  free  to  join  in  its  celebration. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  marking  the  169th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Ocmstltution.  an  advanced  document  of 
individual  freedom  which  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
adopted  Jiist  a  few  years  earlier. 

In  the  Polish  Constitution  we  find  this 
statement,  which  certainly  parallels  the 
belief  of  our  Founding  Fathers  as  to  the 
role  of  government : 

Ail  power  in  cItU  society  Is  derived  from 
the  win  of  tb«  people. 

The  freedoms  and  privileges  granted 
the  people  of  Poland  under  this  constitu- 
tion were  unheard  of  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  It  is  remembered  as  a  high  point 
in  the  struggle  for  pers(mal  liberty  in 
Poland. 

Today  we  all  know  there  is  no  individ- 
ual freedom  in  Poland.  But  let  us  assure 
the  people  of  Poland  and  the  citizens  of 
this  stronghold  of  Individual  liberty  who 
have  ties  to  that  historic  nation  that  we 
mark  this  day  In  honor  of  the  men  and 


wom^  who  have  fought  and  died  to  ob- 
tain tnd  preearve  indepandeaoe. 

W«  mark  this  annirersary  with  prayers 
for  the  well-being  of  the  peq;de  of  Poland 
who  live  under  the  shadow  of  (he  Krem- 
lin aad  with  h^M  for  their  liberation  and 
the  reestabUshment  of  a  constitution 
such  as  the  one  we  revere  today. 


AUTRORIZINO  PATMSNT  OP  PER 
DmM  TO  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP 
NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS  FOR 
THMPORARY  DUTY  PERFORMED 
AFTER  JANUARY  1.  1958 

Mr.  PROKOP.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  PokterI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  authorise  the 
payment  (rf  per  di«n  to  certain  members 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  tem- 
porary duty  performed  after  January  1. 
1958,  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  important 
enough  matter  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately on  its  merits  despite  the  fact 
that  it  will  apply  to  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals. 

This  matter  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  on  the  17  th  ctf  September  last 
by  Ronald  L.  Miller  and  Pete  F.  Estepa, 
seamen  stationed  at  the  UJ3.  Naval  Fa- 
cility, Coos  Head.  Greg. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington,  D.C., 
I  caused  some  inquiries  to  be  made  and 
I  became  c(Mivlnced  that  an  Injustice 
had  been  done  in  this  case.  On  October 
30  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  8. 
Oates,  Jr..  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  told  him  that:  "In  October  I 
visited  the  Coos  Bay  facility  and  talked 
with  several  of  the  people  in  the  naval 
service  who  were  affected  by  this  ruling. 
Later  I  contacted  Senator  Moass's  of- 
fice and  was  Informed  of  the  Navy 
Comptroller's  decision   in  the  matter." 

I  should  mention  that  his  decision  was 
unfavorable,  based  on  the  present  law 
I  went  on  to  say:  "I  wonder  what  your 
reaction  would  be  to  a  private  bill  which 
would  result  In  payment  of  the  disal- 
lowed per  dion  to  these  men.  I  would 
be  willing  to  introduce  such  a  bill  if  your 
reaction  is  favorable.  I  will  certainly 
appreciate  your  comments." 

P(41owlng  is  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
me  in  reply  frtwn  Adm.  John  S.  McCain. 
Jr..  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs: 


Depaktmxivt  or  tht  Navt  . 

W asKingttyn .  DC. 
Hon.  C?KAKL.as  O.  Posm, 
Hou*^  of  Repreaentativea, 
WaahinifUyn,.  D.C. 

Mt  Duut  Ma.  Ponm:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  re/erred  to  me  fc*  further  reply 
your  letter  of  October  30,  1959,  concernlns: 
private  relief  legislation  for  those  members 
of  the  naval  service  who  were  denied  a  per 
diem  aUowance  while  serving  in  the  pre- 
eommlsslontng  detaU  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Facility.  Cooe  He«d,  Oreg..  In  the  spring  of 
1»68. 

Th4  preoommiaslonln^  detail  at  Oooe  Head 
oonsUted  of  61  members.  Until  quarters 
and  aoeaalng  faculties  were  available,  Uiey 
Uved  and  ate  In  oommerclal  establishments. 
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Tliey  were  paid  a  total  ot  spproslmataly 
•3S5.S0  per  dlon  allowano*  each  on  the 
theory  that  no  permanent  duty  itatlon 
exteted.  The  0«nena  Ae«ouBttng  OOkse  took 
axoepttOD  «o  thee*  payment*  and  requ|j«d 
that  the  m—i>Kie  repay  aU  money  received 
for  per  diem  altowaacea  while  on  temporary 
duty  at  OoQ«  Head.  Ths  Deputy  Oomp- 
troller  of  the  Navy  ouUlned  la  a  letter  to 
Senator  Moass  the  reaai^na  for  the  declakkn 
of  the  cy«nptroner  Oeneral.  and  you  are 
familiar  with  them 

The  NsTy  Department  has  advtaed  the 
Naral  Facility.  Cnoe  Head,  that  anme  of  the 
Mtllsted  members  oould  be  paid  a  baalo 
allowance  for  subalstenee  and  a  basic  allow- 
ance  fnr  quarter^  if  otherwise  enUtied.  to 
pu-t  tally  compensate  the  member*  for 
expenses  Incurred  during  the  Initial  period 
when  quarters  and  meealng  facinUea  were 
not  KvaUable  The  Navy  Department  has 
further  taken  steps  to  ttuure  that  slmUar 
sltusUons  do  not  occur  In  the  future  t>T 
.■ul vising  disbursing  olBcers  and  members  oif 
preoommlaalonlrtg  details  of  shcve  acUviUes 
of  the  O^mptroller  General's  rulli^. 

However,  one  case  slnUlar  to  that  at  Coo* 
Head  has  occurred  In  the  recent  past.  Inci- 
dent to  the  eeUbllshment  of  the  Naval  Facu- 
lty. Pacific  Beach.  Wash,  also  In  the 
spring  of  IMS.  Prior  to  completion  of  the 
barracks  and  mess  hall,  the  preoommlMlon- 
Ing  detail  at  Pacifle  Beach  obtained  oooimer- 
clal  housing  and  messing  faclllUes  under 
the  misapprehension  that  they  were  author- 
ized per  diem.  Per  diem  was  later  denied 
them.  Therefore,  the  situation  at  Ooos 
Head,  although  unfortunate,  la  not  unique. 
Relief  In  that  Instance  should  not  be  af- 
forded without  cotuldertng  the  stmUar  situ- 
ation at  Pacific  Beach.  Wash.  Granting 
relief  in  but  one  sltuaUon  not  dissimilar  to 
others  wcxjld  be  discriminatory  In  nature 
and  detrUnental  to  the  morale  of  members 
who  were  faced  with  similar  difficulties  and 
were   not  granted  the  same  relief. 

Providing  yoxir  bill  authorized  refunds  or 
payments  to  be  made  from  aprproprlatlona 
available  for  the  pay  and  allowances  at  mem- 
bers at  the  naval  service  during  KMe,  the  year 
the  disallowed  per  diem  was  erroneously  paid 
or  unexpectedly  denied,  the  Departxnent  of 
the  Navy  would  Interpose  no  objection  to  a 
private  bill  granting  relief  to  all  personnel 
who  are  known  to  have  been  disallowed  per 
diem  under  circumstances  similar  to  thoee 
at  Cooe  Head.  Oreg.  The  position  ot  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  stich  a  proposal, 
however.  Is  not  known  at  tbls  time. 

I  tr\ist  that  this  Is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest for  advice.  I  appreciate  your  ooQoem 
for  the  members  of  the  naval  service  affected 
by  the  Comptroller  General's  declalon  Please 
feel  free  to  refer  to  me  any  further  quesUons 
you  may  have  concernlitg  this  matter. 

With  personal  regarda 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHW  8    McC\n»,  Jr  . 
lU'ar  Admtml.  US    Navf.  ■> 

Chief  of  Le^lntivt   Affairt. 

On  January  12  of  this  year  I  wrote  to 
Admiral  McCain  as  f  oUows : 

jAifX74aT  la.  1060. 
Rear  Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr.. 
US.  Navy  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  Washinffton,  DC. 
Dkab  Admikal  McC\iit    TTils  refers  to  your 
letter  of  January  5.  1959  (OLAiLDJDKsbe) 
In  reply  to  mine  of  October  SO.  1950.  on  the 
subject  of  private  relief  legislation  for  mem- 
bers  of  the   naval  service  denied   per  diem 
allowance  at  the  Naval  Facility.  Coos  Head, 
Oreg.,   In   the  spring  of  1958.     I  thank   you 
very  much  for  your  detailed  and  Interesting 
reply. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Wavy  would  Intel  puee  no  objec- 
tion to  a  private  bUl  on  this  subject,  U  such 
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a  bill  covered  aU  member*  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice affected  In  this  and  other  almilar  CM»e. 
I  am  fully  In  agreement  that  such  a  bill 
atiuuld  not  be  restricted  to  thoee  p>er«onne) 
sSected  in  the  Ooos  Read  Naval  PaoUlty 
incident 

At  my  request  my  administrative  assistant 
has  further  dtscusaed  this  matter  with  Lt. 
Oomdr  J.  D  Baton  of  your  oOk^  and  has 
been  informed  by  Commander  Baton  that 
the  legtslaUve  affairs  section  would  agree 
tu  draft  such  a  bill  for  me  as  a  service,  with- 
out of  oourae  any  prior  commitment  to  re- 
port favorably  on  the  legislation  alter  It  Is 
introduced  I  think  that  this  would  be  the 
best  procedure,  since  your  office  will  have 
available  to  It  the  full  record  nf  any  other 
Incidents  which  should  be  covered  In  the 
bin  I  will  t>e  looking  forward  to  receiving 
the  draft  as  soon  as  It  can  be  developed  In 
your  ofltee 

With  beet  regards. 
Sincerely. 

CMAatxs  O  Poarm. 
Member  of  Confrt$i 

P  8  — I  noUced  the  very  fine  article  In  the 
Kavy  League  magaHne  about  you  the  other 
day  I  must  say  I  agree  with  the  writer's 
opinion  of  your  operation  I  hsve  never  had 
anything  but  high-grade  service  from  the 
naval  liaison  people 

I  received  the  following  reply  dated 
March  25.  1960: 

DKrAKTiKurr  or  th«  Navt. 
Washinffton,  D  C  .  March  25,  I9€0 
Hon    CHAai.cs  O    Porrat. 
House  of  Reprefentatires. 
Washington.  DC 

Mt  Dkab  Ma  Pobiks:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  12.  1960.  I  am  enclosing  a 
bill,  drafted  as  a  service,  which  would  au- 
thorize per  diem  for  thoee  members  of  the 
naval  service  who  performed  temporary  duty 
on  the  precommlsalonlng  details  at  the  US 
Naval  Facility,  Coos  Head,  Oreg  or  Pacific 
Beach,  Wash  At  the  former  iaclllty  mem- 
bers were  paid  per  diem  erroneously  and  then 
had  their  pay  checked  for  It.  At  the  latter 
facility  members  were  advised  that  they  were 
authorized  per  diem,  bxit  It  was  later  denied 
them. 

We  believe  that  the  situation  at  PaclHc 
Beach,  Wash  ,  Is  the  only  one  In  the  recent 
past  similar  to  that  at  Cooe  Head.  Oreg 

Please  advise  me  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you  on  this  matter. 

With  personal  regards 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoHK  S    McCain.  Jr  . 
Rear  Admiral.  US  Navy. 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

After  slight  technical  changes  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  suggested  by  the 
legislative  counsel,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  I  feel  will  do  justice  to  these 
men.  I  hope  this  House  wUl  agree  with 
me.  I  understand  that  Senator  Wayns 
Morse  will  Introduce  a  companion  bill  in 
the  other  body. 

Under  the  f)ernussion  granted,  the  text 
of  the  bill  follows: 

To    AUTHoaizi    THZ   Payment    or    per    Dixm 
TO    Ckbtain    Mkmbeks    or    the    Navt    and 
Maeink  Coeps   roa  Tempoeaet   Duty   Peb- 
roBMED  Atteb  Januabt   I.  1958 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   Th&t   not- 
withstanding   the    provisions    of    any    other 
law   or    regulation,   members   of    the    United 
States  Navy  and  United  States  Marine  Corps 
who,  while  serving  on  active  duty,  were  or- 
dered to  temporary  duty  In  connection  with 
the    activation    of   the    Unlter    States    naval 
facility  at  Coos  Head.  Oreg.,  or  Pacific  Beach. 
Wash  ,  and  assigned  permanent  duty  at  such 
facility  when  activated,  shall  be  deemed  to 


have  been  In  a  trav«l  status  away  from  thalr 
permanent  duty  staUons  during  the  period  oT 
any  such  temporary  duty  performed  after 
January  1.  l»M.  and  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Sac.  a.  Payment  ot  per  diem  at  the  rate 
members  referred  to  In  ttM  ftr«t  MoUoa  ot 
this  act  would  have  been  entitled  to  reoetv* 
had  they  been  considered  as  eei  tlitg  away 
from  their  permanent  duty  staUons  is  here- 
by authorlMd  to  be  made  out  of  any  appro- 
priation available  for  the  payment  of  pay 
and  allowance  of  members  of  the  naval 
service  at  tlie  Ume  the  temporary  duty 
described  In  the  first  secUon  was  per- 
Ktrmed 


WEST  VIROINIA  COAL  MINING 
INSTITDTK 

Mr  PROKOP  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr  STAGonsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoBo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STAOaE3?S.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  22,  Morgan  town.  W.  Va..  was  host 
to  the  spring  meeting  of  the  West  Vlr- 
Hinia  Coal  Mining  Institute.  The  occa- 
sion attracted  many  distinguished  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  Guest  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  was  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
whose  remarks  merit  wide  circulation. 

Mr  Dunn's  aivnouncement  that  the 
National  Coal  Association  will  coop>erate 
with  State  and  area  development  com- 
mi.«sions  is  welcome  news  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. Our  State  has  so  much  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  natural  resources  axid 
skilled  manpower  that  the  potential  is 
infinite.  With  53  billion  tons  of  recov- 
erable coal  available  for  heating,  steam 
eeneration,  and  metallurgical  purpose, 
no  processing  or  manufacturing  prospect 
can  afford  to  overlook  this  area  for  new 
or  expanded  plants.  Through  invest- 
ment in  the  most  modern  machines  and 
equipment,  the  West  Virginia  coal  indus- 
try has  made  it  possible  to  mine  its  prod- 
uct at  a  price  that  has  remained  steady 
for  more  than  a  decade.  This  program 
has  been  made  possible  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  who  have  adopted  the  policy 
that  increased  efficiency  through  mech- 
anization IS  good  for  America  and  will 
eventually  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
labor  as  well  as  management. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  factor  in  mine  imem- 
ployment  which  Mr.  Dunn  offered  as 
most  crucial.  The  imtx>rtation  of  resid- 
ual oil  at  the  expense  of  coal  miner  and 
railroaders  has  reached  alarming  and 
disgraceful  proportions.  The  needs  of 
the  American  wage  earner  have  been 
completely  subordinated  to  the  greedy 
desires  of  big  international  oil  corpwra- 
tions. 

Last  year  the  White  House,  in  recogni- 
tion of  imported  oil's  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security,  invoked  an  order  to 
establish  levels  above  which  no  further 
shipments  of  this  alien  product  would  be 
admitted  to  the  country.  By  flagrant 
disregard  of  this  order,  shipping  c<Hn- 


panles  bevan  pouring  foreign  residual 
oU  into  Atlantic  seaboaid  fuel  markets  at 
rates  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  In- 
tomatlonal  commerce  Having  thus 
quleklj  exhausted  their  quota  alloca- 
tions, the  Importers  undertook  to  con- 
vince the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  an  upward  adjustment  In  Import 
le>'els  was  essential  to  prevent  fuel  short- 
ages. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  aooeded 
to  these  demands  of  the  International  oU 
profiteers,  but  he  has  now  announced 
that  the  so-called  mandatory  control 
program  will  hereinafter  be  conducted  on 
a  S -month  rather  than  a  6-month  basis. 
Under  this  plan,  further  violations  can- 
not be  excused.  Members  of  Congress 
who  understand  the  disastrous  effects 
that  excessive  Imports  can  have  on  both 
the  national  security  and  the  general 
welfare  are  watching  doeely  to  see 
whether  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
actually  enforces  the  control  program. 

Let  the  Department  be  put  on  notice 
at  this  time  that  we  also  expect  the 
Jtdy-September  allotments  and  those  for 
subsequent  periods  to  be  based  on  orig- 
inal specifications  and  not  on  artificial 
demand  figures  created  intentionally  by 
guilty  importing  companies.  Their  ac- 
tion should,  in  fact,  bring  the  penalty 
of  cutbacks  below  the  level  of  the  White 
House  order.  Experience  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ex- 
pecting any  such  reasonable  action 
against  the  pohtically  powerful  import- 
ers. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  so  many  Re- 
publican colleagues  from  coal-producing 
States  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
my  views  on  the  oil-import  situation. 
With  their  cooperation,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  compel  enforcement  of  the  order 
which  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed 
a  year  ago  but  which  to  this  time  has 
been  completely  ineffecttial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Mr.  Dunn's  an- 
nouncement of  National  Coal's  offer  to 
provide  supporting  material  for  coal  area 
development  commissions,  James  R.  Mc- 
Cartney, managing  director  of  the  Mor- 
gantown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  issued 
a  statement  hailing  the  coal  associa- 
tion's plan.  He  suggested  that  northern 
West  Virginia's  opportunities  are  espe- 
cially bright,  because  this  part  of  the 
State  has  been  richly  endowed  with 
ample  coal  reserves,  abundant  water  sup- 
ply, and  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  invite  Members  of  the  House  to  in- 
quire at  my  ofKce  with  respect  to  any 
inquiries  that  may  come  to  them  from 
constituents  who  seek  new  sites  for 
plants  and  factories.  Since  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  sometimes  a  major  consideration 
in  the  locating  of  an  industrial  facility, 
your  own  districts  may  not  be  suitable 
for  activity  of  this  nature.  West  Vir- 
ginia wants  to  work  with  you. 

We  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  you  will  find  in  our  State. 
My  ofiBce  is  oi}en  as  a  meeting  place  for 
your  constituents  with  designated  rep- 
resentatives of  our  own  development 
commissions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Dunn's  statement  in  the  Rkcord. 
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OOU.'S  QOAIM 

(An  adtfrna  tyy  Staplua  F.  Duna. 
NatkUMU  Oo*l  Aaaoclatkui.  tte£an  tb» 
■{King  meeting  of  Um  Wast  Vlxglnla  Oomi 
M«"<"g  Institute.  Morgantown.  W.  Va^ 
April  22,  I960) 

Since  lAr.  Brady  and  Dr.  ^Indler  were 
good  enougb  to  aend  me  an  advance  copy  at 
today's  program,  I  took  advantage  of  tills 
bit  of  tnslde  Informatton  to  plan  my  dlscns- 
slon  with  yoii.  With  the  two  morning 
speakers  ooverlng  tbe  broad  ooal  front — 
from,  the  standpoint  at  our  Uggeat  customer 
and  fvtxire  markets — It  aeetned  best  to  oon- 
flne  this  talk  to  the  reorganization  of  ooal 
Industry  assoclHtlnng. 

It  seemed  apfH'oprlate  In  Morgantown  to 
entitle  my  talk  "Coal's  Goals."  When  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  set  out  after  a 
gocU,  the  normal  pattern  was  to  call  on 
West — Jerry  West.  The  coal  Industry  can- 
not be  so  ezdualTe.  We  need  the  help  of 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  If  we  are  going 
to  get  anywhere.  And  our  team  must  In- 
clude every  segment  ot  coal  and  allied  In- 
dustry. 

It's  wonderful  to  find  so  many  segments 
and  so  many  regions  represented  here  today. 
Regardless  of  your  affiliation — so  long  as 
there  Is  any  relationship  between  the  coal 
industry  and  your  own  bustneas  Interests — 
yoa  automatically  have  a  stake  In  what  Na- 
tional Coal  Is  doing  and  what  we  hope  to 
achieve. 

What  are  our  goals?  Let's  enumerate  a 
few  and  tell  you  how  the  new  streamlined 
IfCA  plans  to  go  after  them. 

Simply  stated,  our  ultimate  objective  Is 
to  increase  sales  and  to  realise  a  fair  return 
on  InvesUnent.  Recognizing  that  the  In- 
dustry's marketing  machinery  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  production  meth- 
ods, our  marketing  department  has  been 
revitalized  to  conduct  the  moet  Intensive 
sales  campaign  In  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try. Armed  with  the  comparative  cost 
studies  published  regularly  by  our  market- 
ing department,  the  eoal  mtLUmmmn  would 
seem  to  be  in  a  most  enviable  position  so 
far  as  competitive  fuels  are  concerned.  How- 
ever, over  the  years.  It  has  become  obvious 
that  In  many  lostanoes  the  coal  Industry  Is 
not  necessarily  going  to  make  the  sale  aim- 
ply  because  It  la  a  better  B.t.u.  value. 

Perhaps  we  should  call  public  good  will  our 
goal  No.  1  Somewhere,  somehow,  coal  was 
asleep  at  the  switch — the  switch  to  other 
fuela  I  recall  that  too  many  of  my  friends 
were  amazed  when  I  left  a  secure  position  to 
take  the  coal  Job. 

They  accepted  the  general  views  about 
coal's  being  an  obsolete  fuel.  They  took  It 
for  granted  that  gas  and  oil  would  always 
be  here  to  All  our  energy  requirements.  The 
need  for  changing  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  was.  of  course,  rec- 
ognized by  the  coal  Industry  before  I  Joined 
the  National  Coal  .Association.  Considering 
the  limited  finances  available  for  public  re- 
lations ta  recent  years,  the  industry  has  made 
eicelleot  progress.  But  far  greater  accom- 
plishments are  around  the  comer.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  long-range  future. 
We  have  already  shifted  oin-  public  relations 
work  into  high  gear  and  are  moving  rapidly 
up  the  road  to  greater  public  acceptance  and 
appreciation  •  •  •  now  •  •  •  when  It  coimts 
so  much.  We  are  going  out  after  benefits 
that  win  accrue  to  us  the  living  rather  than 
be  aattefled  to  wait  for  better  times  In  pos- 
terity. 

Goal  Ko.  1.  We  camwt  expect  to  keep  our 
prodiict  under  tike  boilers  of  a  consumer  who 
U  offered  a  far  greater  fuel  value  by  one  of 
our  competitors.  When  that  differentiation 
Is  made  possible  through  tacUcs  not  accept- 
able to  a  free  competitive  system,  then  we 
propose  to  do  something  about  it. 

Maybe  It  is  Unae  for  tbe  ooal  Industry  to 
take  off  Its  gloves.  Our  dlreetor  of  eco- 
nomics   feels    that    the    prospects    for    coal 


wvxid  be  moeb  brlgbtsr  la  many  regions 
protldad  tbat  natural  gas  at  doaap  rates  does 
noi  make  fortbar  sarlota  taroads  Into  util- 
ity markets.  We  have  setved  notloe  on  the 
gas  people  that  we  are  going  to  fight  fire  with 
fire  lintoss  this  type  o*  onf air  oompetltlem — 
protected  by  public  utility  status — Is  halted. 
We  lure  working  closely  with  our  legal  depart- 
raertt  and  the  Fuels  Research  Council  In 
mapping  our  opposition  to  the  dumping  of 
nat«ral  gas  in  Industrial  and  uUllty  Installa- 
tion*. We  are  urging  local  groups  to  do 
Ukeinse  at  the  State  level  Moreover,  we 
shall  ccmtlnue  our  efforts  to  assist  coal  pro- 
ducers In  the  State  activities. 

J>x  Moody  and  his  NaUonal  Coal  Policy 
Conference  are  cooperating  with  us  In  this 
campaign.  We  keep  close  liaison  with  them 
at  ajl  times,  and  this  teamwork  cannot  help 
but  pay  off  for  members  of  both  organiza- 
tions. 

L^  us  put  down  this  opposition  to  dump 
gas  fis  our  goal  No.  2.  These  ratings,  you 
understand,  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
Importance  of  these  objectives. 

In  fact.  It  would  be  unwise  to  give  exclu- 
sive priority  to  any  of  our  problems.  Cer- 
tainly, tt  would  be  ridiculous  to  subordinate 
foreign  residual  oU  to  any  other  issue.  The 
other  day  we  were  studying  some  of  our 
Import  tables  and  decided  to  add  up  the 
residual  oil  flgrures  through  the  1950"s.  Our 
calculations  showed  that  a  total  of  iv,  bil- 
lion barrels  of  residual  oil  entered  thin  coun- 
try trom  January  1.  1950,  through  Decem- 
ber 81.  1959.  In  eno-gy  egtiivalent.  that 
flguse  amounte  to  865  million  urns  of  bi- 
tuminous coal.  Think  of  it — an  average  of 
36'.i  minion  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

Wt  submit  that  there  can  be  no  relaxing 
of  otir  work  in  the  battle  against  excessive 
residual  oil  Imports.  If  you  will  pardon  ref- 
erence to  a  very  controversial  matter,  let's 
consider  the  now  notorious  Saturday  Eve- 
ning, Post  arucle  which  was  so  critical  of 
West  Virginia.  It  could  have  made  a  disUnct 
contribution  to  the  State  If  It  had  reported 
the  primary  reason  for  the  depressed  econ- 
omy of  coal  communities.  Certainly  the 
facta  wtmld  not  have  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  was  Jxist  10  years  ago  that  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  and  House,  through 
serle*  of  hearings,  prodiiced  unimpeachable 
evidences  that  residual  oil  imports  were 
causing  serious  unemployment  In  coal,  rail- 
road, and  related  Industries.  If  the  matter 
was  lerloos  back  then,  the  Impact  has  cer- 
tainly worsened  considerably  In  the  Interim. 
Those  hearings  were  prompted  by  the  74  mll- 
Uon  barrels  of  residual  oU  that  came  Into 
the  industry  In  1949.  The  1959  figure  was 
223  miUion  barrels— three  times  the  volume 
of  a  decade  ago. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  battle  against  res- 
idual oil  Imports  has  now  reached  Us  moet 
crudfcl  stage.  Two  Saturdajps  ago  the  De- 
partment of  InteHor  acceded  to  Importers' 
demasids  and  raised  quotas  by  12  million 
barrels  for  the  current  allocation. 

Coal  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  accept  de- 
clsioos  of  this  kind. 

Thf  oil  shippers  forced  an  upward  ad- 
justment In  the  Import  levels  by  exhausting 
almost  all  of  their  6-month  allocations  dur- 
ing tbe  early  part  of  that  period.  Now  that 
the  Oovemment  has  been  alerted  to  the 
kind  of  strategem,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
insist  upon  a  foolproof  control  system  for 
the  remaining  6  months  of  1960  and  In  the 
years  ahead.  You  can  be  sure  that  NaUonal 
Ooal  will  be  working  very  closely  with  the 
Interior  Department  In  this  and  related 
matters.  Members  of  this  audience  can  al'io 
make  Invaluable  contributions  to  the  cru- 
sade >y  expressing  your  own  views  to  perti- 
nent CSovernment  officials,  to  newspaper  edi- 
tors, and  to  other  thovight  leaders  through- 
out ybur  communities  and  SUte.  I  might 
mentton  parenthetically  that  this  dUtrlcfs 
repi  LA.utattve  In  Congress,  Hon.  Harlet  O 
9Thaetaa,  has  been  a  solid  snpporter  of  the 
coal  industry.     He  has  been  an  outstanding 


figure  In  oar  batUes  against  excessive  oil  tan- 
ports  and  natural  gas  scM  at  dump  rates 
under  Indnstrtal  b(Hlsr«.  He  has  cham- 
ptoned  ooal^  cause  ocmrageotialy  and  tire- 
lessly. 

We  have  set  out  after  a  miscellany  of  goals 
In  the  field  of  taxation  and  wherever  else 
ooal  can  benefit  by  more  equitable  treat- 
ment. We  shall  not  treat  on  them  today. 
Instead,  the  one  remaining  goal  wblch  we 
shall  discuss  Is — we  feel — a  very  colorful  ob- 
jective. We  do  not  compare  H  with  our  space 
efforts  or  with  some  of  the  other  fascinating 
projects  within  the  field  of  aeronautics,  yet 
we  think  that  coal  research  can  have  an 
extremely  popular  appeal.  We  mentioned 
a  while  ago  that  some  of  our  goals  are  now 
within  striking  distance.  Research  Is  one 
of  these. 

For  one  thing,  our  o^-a  Industry  efforts  In 
this  field  are  beginning  to  take  shape.  Last 
week  I  attended  an  Important  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Bltumlno>us  Coal 
Research.  The  board  approved  our  new 
afflllfttlon.  through  which  NCA  executives 
will  occupy  major  offices  tn  BCR.  In  addi- 
tion, a  coal  research  laboratory  ootnmittes 
was  created  to  develop  recommendations  for 
estabUahment  of  a  central  research  facility. 
to  Improve  on  the  existing  facility  in  Co^ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

With  pnjper  financial  backing  from  the 
numerous  industries  whl<At  would  beneflt. 
we  hope  that  a  mr>dem  laboratory  Is  not  too 
far  away.  Here  scientists  aiid  engineers  will 
seek  ways  to  advance  the  coal  Industry's 
productivity  levels  sUll  further.  They  wlU 
find  out  how  to  unpack  the  maximum  power 
from  coal,  and  they  will  apply  the  wizardry 
of  research  and  development  to  tJ^if  highly 
versatile  mineral.  Recalling  that  coal  ac- 
counu  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  energy  reserves  of  the  United  SUtes, 
It  Is  not  dlfflciilt  to  recognize  the  very  great 
need  for  researching  coal's  every  poUntlal. 

This  need  was  recognized  by  Members  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
year  when  they  passed  the  coal  research  bill 
unanimously.  It  L"  no  secret  that  v«  who 
speak  for  coal  In  Washington  have  been  very 
acUve  In  stipjxjrt  of  this  legislation.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take  action  very 
soon.  It  has  been  hit  with  a  leglslaUve  log- 
Jam  as  a  result  of  the  civil  rlghU  isaue.  Ws 
have  had  to  stand  by  and  patiently  await 
our  turn. 

Once  the  Senate  enacts  research  legisla- 
tion, we  are  quite  confident  that  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  White  House.  Mr.  Stlllman 
EUred,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Na- 
tional Coal  AssoclaUon.  and  I  spent  a  half 
hour  with  President  Elsenhower  last  month. 
We  were  quite  pleased  at  his  very  great  In- 
terest in.  and  respect  for.  the  coal  Industry. 

Now  I  noUoe  that  the  hour  la  late  and  you 
are  going  to  want  a  break  in  the  program 
before  the  next  technical  session  gets  under 
way.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  stay  for  It. 
but  It  Is  necessary  that  I  leave  by  air  for 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible 

Incidentally,  It  Is  Just  shortly  after  12 
o'clock  In  that  part  nf  the  West  where  a 
significant  event  In  American  hUtcry  took 
place  71  year?  ago  tn<.lHy  On  April  22  1889 
prospective  settlers  lined  up  along  the  Kansas 
border.  At  high  noon  they  were  given  a 
signal  and  allowed  to  race  out  to  claim  the 
host  lands  In  what  was  known  as  Oklahoma 
Territory. 

Perhaps  this  date  will  not  become  so  cele- 
brated In  the  coal  Industry,  btit  It  will  at 
least  mark  an  lmp)ortant  Innovation.  Each 
day  new  territories  offer  new  opportunities 
for  American  business  and  American  In- 
dlvldtials  Today's  Oklahoma  Territories  are 
the  new  markets  that  develop  In  an  ex- 
panding economy  We  who  are  engaged  In 
producing  and  selling  are  the  settlers.  We 
must  get  out  there  firstest  with  the  bestest 
or  we  do  not  Improve  our  status. 

We— the  coal  people  and  allied  Industry- 
ore  doing   our   best   to  seU    the   new  planU 


that  come  Into  our  market  areas.  But  there 
Is  something  more  we  must  do.  We  can 
help  to  bring  Industry  right  Into  our  own 
backyard.  Of  course,  we  are  limited  as  to 
how  much  help  we  can  give,  but  perhaps 
there  will  be  eases  when  even  this  restricted 
iuisistance  can  help  swing  a  deal  in  favor  oX 
a  coal-producing  area.  I  have  gone  over 
this  possibility  with  BUI  Bayfield,  vice  presi- 
dent of  NCA  In  charge  of  marketing,  and  we 
have  decided  to  make  facilities  of  our  or- 
ganization available  to  the  State,  regional, 
and  local  development  groups  of  coal  areas. 
BUI  has  advised  his  regional  representatives 
that  they  arc  to  cooperate  with  these  or- 
ganizations wherever  possible,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  notify  the  chief  executive  of  every 
producing  State  that  we  are  ready  to  help 

Perhaps  we  have  In  this  audience  some 
members  of  State,  regional,  or  civic  groups 
Httemptlng  to  induce  new  plants  to  come 
Into  your  districts.  My  own  experience  Is 
that  there  arc  many  Instances  where  a  de- 
velopment commlsaloo  Is  not  fully  equipped 
to  do  the  maximum  effective  selling  Job. 
The  dedicated  citizens  ol  a  community  or 
State  may  set  up  a  committee  of  business 
and  latwr  representatives,  backed  by  a  sound 
public  relations  program.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared to  produce  documentary  evidence  of 
the  ample  availability  of  macpoa-er,  natural 
resources,  and  transportation.  Yet  some- 
thing very  Important  may  be  missing.  We 
refer  to  fuel  costs  and  long-term  avallabUity. 

The  cost  of  fuel  In  manxifacturing  covers 
a  wide  range,  frequently  representing  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  overall  operating  expenses, 
in  the  structural  clay  products  industries, 
for  example,  fuel  makes  up  about  41  percent 
of  the  overall  cost.  The  glassmaklng  indus- 
try, which  is  native  to  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land, shiftsd  to  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia  because  of  fuel  availabUty 
in  this  area.  The  coet  of  fuel  In  this  In- 
dustry Is  something  over  14  percent. 

In  electric  utilities,  fuel  accounts  for  30 
percent  of  the  total  generating  costs. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  comparstlve 
prices  of  coal  and  competitive  fuels  could 
well  be  the  deciding  factor  In  a  company's 
decision  on  relocating,  expanding,  or  opening 
new  manufacttirlng  or  processing  facilities. 

We  think  that  coal's  abundance  and  avail- 
ability have  wide  appeal.  NCA's  department 
of  public  relations  Is  working  on  a  series  of 
pamphlets  to  emphasize  these  advantages. 
We  will  Indicate  where  the  coal  lies  and  the 
volume  of  mlnable  reserves  The  compara- 
tive price  costa  will  be  Included.  We  think 
that  this  Information  can  help  area  develop- 
ment boards  to  do  the  sales  Job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

There  Is  another  bonus  for  us  In  this  pro- 
gram. When  development  commissions, 
whose  members  are  usually  businessmen  and 
thought  leaders.  becouM  acquainted  with  fuel 
costs  and  availability,  they  may  very  well  do 
a  double  take  when  they  apply  these  figures 
to  local  schools,  hospitals,  and  public  build- 
ings. The  same  goes  for  their  own  present 
and  planned  office  buildings,  business  houses. 
and  homes. 

When  the  emphasis  Is  on  economy — when 
bvislness  Is  trying  desperately  to  cut  costs 
and  the  Individual  turns  to  economy  auto- 
mobile*—tbe  price  of  B.t.u  's  must  be  scru- 
tinized Just  as  carefully  as  any  other  Item 
In  the  operating  budget.  We  have  a  product 
that  has  the  unique  advantage  of  selling  for 
approximately  the  same  price  at  the  mine 
today  as  it  did  a  decade  ago.  When  coal 
States  and  communities  put  these  prices  on 
display,  local  consumers  as  well  as  prospec- 
tive Investors  stand  to  gain. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  un&nlmouK  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legiaU- 
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live  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow, 
May  5. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CxjNMniGHAX) .  on  May  5.  for  30  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CONGREssrcwAL 
FlKcoRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RoosKV£LT  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  CtnooNCHAif, 
the  following  Members  were  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Arcnds. 

Mr.  DcswiNSKi. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Byrwis  of  WLsconsin. 

Mr.  BuoTHiLL  in  three  instances. 

t  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Phokop,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  were  granted  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Recobd  and  to  iXK:lude  extraneous 
matter;  > 

Mr    MOORHEAS. 

M.'"  Garmatz. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

Tb.e  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

8  1328  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parker  E. 
Eh-agoo: 

s  1408  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Ronald  R. 
Dagon  and  Richard  J  Hensel; 

S  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay  R. 
Melville  and  Peter  E  K.  Shepherd: 

S  1466  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sofia  N. 
Sarrls; 

S  ai73.  An  act  for  tbe  rrtlef  of  Mrs.  John 
Sltngsby,  Lena  SUngsby,  Alice  V.  Slingsby, 
and  Harry  Simgaby: 

S  2334.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Hllma  Claxton; 

S.  2309  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glm  Bong 
Wong; 

a.  2S33.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  ot  the  heirs 
of  Caroline  Henkel,  William  Henkel  (now 
deceased),  and  George  Henkel  (presently 
residing  at  Babb,  Mont.),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.a430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration; and 

S.  2607.  An  act  to  relieve  Joe  Keller  and 
H.  B  Piper  from  1958  wheat  marketing 
penalties  and  loss  of  soil  bank  benefits. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PROKOP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to;  accordingly 
rat  9  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  5.  1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    CX>MMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  ot  rale  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2lia.  A  letter  from  the  Actlnf  Dtreetor. 
Buraau  at  tbe  Budget.  KzaouUve  OOoe  ot 


the  President  transmlttLog  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  entitled  "A  bm  to  authorize 
the  Oommtssloners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  plan,  ooastruct,  operate  and  main- 
tain a  sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles 
International  Airport  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  system";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3120.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation,  Executive 
Office  of  the  Prssldent.  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  stockpUlng  program  for  tbe 
period  July  1  to  December  Si,  1960,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  620.  79th  CongresB;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2121.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  trans- 
mitting the  official  report  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters  for  the  year  1959, 
in  compliance  with  section  4  of  their  char- 
ter: to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bin  to  amend  section  302(e)  of  tbe  Pederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (73  Stat.  747),  to  es- 
tablish the  wartime  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transznlttlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  ot  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration  loan  guarantee 
program";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  ot  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tbe  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prt^jcr 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANS:  Conunittee  on  the  Judldary. 
HJt.  11644.  A  bill  to  remove  the  present 
$6,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  ot  the  crash  of  a  CB.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  vrlthout 
amendment  (Bept.  Na  1686).  Reforred  to 
the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Dnlon. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  4064.  A  blU  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
tbe  Court  ot  Claims  to  determine  tbe 
aoKyants  due  and  owing  and  rendsr  Judg- 
ment upon  tbe  claims  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  for  overtime  wtvk 
performed:  with  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
1566).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana;  C<xnmlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  pertaining 
to  panrt  on  science  and  techncrfogy,  first 
meeting  (Rept.  No.  1687).  Referred  to  the 
Coraonlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
o*  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  630.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJa.  10496,  a  bill  to  authorlae  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1963  for  tbe  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1688).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNSR:  Oommlttee  ot  eonfercnee. 
HJft.  M21.  A  bUl  to  provUto  a  program  at 
assistance  to  correct  Inequities  In  tbe  coa- 
structlon  of  fishing  vesseLi  and  to  enable  the 
fishing  industry  ctf  the  Uhlted  States  to  re- 
gain a  favorable  economic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Bept.  Mo.  1688) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  &nd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  LANS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  8M.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald  Deg- 
oan.  William  C.  WUliama.  Harry  Sakon,  Jacob 
Beebe,  Thorvald  Ohnstad,  Bran  S.  Henry, 
Henry  Pltmatallk,  D.  LeRoy  Kotlla.  Bernard 
Rock,  Bud  J.  Carlson,  Cbarles  P.  Curtis,  and 
A.  N.  Dake:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1573 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perry  Lee 
Gorman:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1673 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Alice 
Clements;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1674).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HoTise. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Muithey;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1S75).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  1526.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  P.  P. 
Tower,  Llllle  B.  Lewis,  Manuel  Branco.  John 
Santos  Carlnhas,  Joaquin  Gomez  Carinhas, 
and  Manuel  Jesus  Carlnh&s;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  1678).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
US,.  8215.  A  bill  i<x  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia Pales:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1579).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.   LANE;    Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

8.   2623.     An   act   for  the  relief   of  Harry   L. 
Azkin:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1576). 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.     HKNDERSON:     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary.     S.  2779.     An  act  relating  to  the 

election  imder  section  1372  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  by  the  Au^fusta  Pur- 

nlture  Co..  Inc..  of  Staunton.  Va.;    without 

amendment   (Rept.  No.   1577).     Referred  to 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.   LANK:    Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6338.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Hed- 

wlg  Dora;    without    amendment    (Rept.   No. 

1580).     Referred   to    the    Committee   of   the 

Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANK:    Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9406.     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  WUUam 

J.    Huntsman;    without    amendment    (Rept. 

No.  1681 ) .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

Whole  House. 

Mr.   LANK:    Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8711.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 

Stoermer;    without    amendment    (Rept.    No. 

1682).     Referred    to   the   Committee   of   the 

Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANK:   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H^.  11836.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loren  W. 

WUlla;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1083). 

R«f«rr«d   to   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 

House. 
Mr.  LAMX:   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

R.1I.   lisa?.    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 

Howard  L.  OUrk;  without  amendment  (Rept. 

No.   1S«4).    lUfwrred   to  the  Committee  of 

tht  Wholt  RouM. 


PUBUC   BZLL8   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Und«r  olauM  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUe 
blUa  and  rttoIuUon«  wtrt  Introduotd 
Mid  i«v«nUly  r«ftrr«d  m  foUowi: 

■yMr.  BROTHZLL: 

K.II.  IMM.  A  bin  to  authorlM  the  Oom- 

mlMloBwi  of  th«  DUtrtot  of  Columbia  to 

plaa,   eoaitruot   op«r«t«,   and   malnuin   • 

■aaltATT  Mwer  lo  oonneot  the  DuUm  X&t«r- 


national  Airport  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia system;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
tricll  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
HB.  12064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Pederal 
grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  projects 
wlthi  respect  to  techniques  and  practices  for 
the  prevention,  diminution,  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
Hjl.  12066.  A    bill    to   provide   for   Pederal 
grants  and   contracts  to  carry  out   projects 
with  respect  to  techniques  and  practices  for 
the  prevention,  diminution,   and   control  of 
Juvehlle  delinquency;   to  the  OMnmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H4i.  13066.  A  bill  to  authorise  an  appro- 
pilatton    fcM"   the   special    milk    program    for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years   1962  and   1963; 
to  tlje  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  12067.  A  bill  to  authortze  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agrioulture. 

By  Mr    CHARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  12068.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  pay- 
ments to  assist  In  providing  Improved  edu- 
cational   opportunities    for   children    of   mi- 
grant agricultural    employees;    to  the   Com- 
mltt^  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.a.  12069.  A    bill    to   authorize    the    pay- 
ments of  per  diem  to  certain  members  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  temporary  duty 
performed    after    January    1.    1968.     to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   PRICE: 
HJl.  12070    A   bill  relating  to  the  vertical 
clearance  of  bridges  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Mississippi  River;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
H.a.  12071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion   of    certain    specified    refugees;    to    the 
OomjlUttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  8AUND ; 
H.a.  12072.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
Utle  98,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  Judi- 
cial rtvlew  of    decisions  of  the  Bocud  at  Vet- 
erans^ Appeals  in  compensation  and  pension 
claims:     to    the    (Committee    on     Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia 
H.Rl  12073.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  erf  Columbia  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  san- 
itary sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana 
HR.  12074  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
lawful  expenditures  for  legislative  purposes 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross 
Income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeansL 

By  Mrs.  ORKXN  of  Ortfon 
H  R,  12075.  A   bUl   to   provide   for   Pederal 
grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  projects 
with  mapect  to  teehnlquta  and  practices  for 
the  pHvention,  diminution,  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency:   to  the  Committee  on 
MuMtlon  and  lAbor 
By  Mr  JUDO: 
K R.  18076    A  bill  to  authoriM  the  payment 
of  th«  balanoe  of  awards  for  war  damat* 
oomptftaatlon  mad*  bjr  the  Philippine  War 
Dama|e  OommlMlon  under  the  termi  of  the 
Phlllp^tnt  RababUlttUoD  Act  of  April  so 
1M«,  «nd  to  authorlM  th«  appropriaUon  of 
•71  mSlioa  for  that  purpose;  to  tbt  Oom« 
mlttte  on  Porelfn  Affaln. 

%1   Mr.   TROMMON   of   New  Jeney 
R.R.  IWrr,  A  bin  to  provide  for  P«deral 
ir«nta  aad  oontrMte  to  carry  out  project! 


with  respect  to  techniques  and  practices  for 
the  prevention,  diminution,  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  ZABLOCKI 

HJl  12078.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  dam- 
age compensation  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the  terms 
of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April 
30.  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $73  million  for  that  purpose:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs. 
ByMr  MOORHEAD 

H.  Con.  Res.  682.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
create    a    Joint   Committee     on     a     National 
Puels    Policy;    to   the    Committee    on    Rules. 
By  Mr  RILKY : 

H  Con  Res  683  Concurrent  reeoluUon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  Urlff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  TVade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

ByMr  MOULDER 

H  Res  518    Resolution    providing    for    the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  consul- 
tation   entlUed    "Lest    We    Porgef;    to    the 
Committee   on    House   Administration 
By  Mr  WALLHAU8KR : 

H  Res  519.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  rep- 
resentations to  Canada  relating  to  ciorblng 
the  Importation  of  obscene  or  Indecent  print- 
ed material;  to  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  Res  521    Resolution   to  provide   for  the 
consideration    of   the    bill    HR     1253,    a   bill 
to    amend    the    Pederal    Trade    Commission 
hct.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  requesting  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  SCHKNCK: 
HH.  13079    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Issle  V 
Johnson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  STRATTON: 
H  R  13080    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oennaro 
Colangelo:    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary 


PETTTIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXII.  peUtlont 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk '■  de«k 
and  referred  as  followa: 

4«a  By  Mr  STRATTON  PeUtlon  of 
Andrew  Farltllo  of  Schenecudy.  NT,  and 
238  othtre  urging  adoption  of  leglalaUnn  to 
lower  the  afe  of  retirement,  preeumably  un- 
der the  eoolat  security  lytum,  from  68  to  60 
yeare:  to  the  Commltttt  on  Wayi  and  Meant. 

463  By  the  aTBAXBR;  PttlUon  of  Bar* 
nardo  Villas  and  others,  Dumafuete  City. 
Phtllpplnee.  requeetlni  information  ralaUv* 
to  their  requait  for  oompenaatlon  for  the 
Bolo  Batuilon  In  the  Field.  South  Nefroe 
liland,  Philippines:  to  the  OoounlttM  on  the 
■^idlclary. 
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QiMstioBBaire  RespoBM  Fr«m  Yirgiua'a 
lOtk  Dutrict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vixGuriA 
IN  THK  HODBK  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1960 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
January  of  this  year,  I  mailed  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  all  the  registered  voters  of 
the  10th  Congressional  EUstrict  of  Vir- 
ginia. Of  the  65.000  questionnaires 
mailed  out.  over  12.500,  or  approximately 
20  percent,  were  completed  and  returned. 
This  Is  an  unusually  high  p>ercentage  of 
returns  for  a  questionnaire  of  this  type, 
but  hundreds  of  citizens  went  even  fur- 
ther and  added  extensive  comments  on 
the  questions  listed  and  upon  other  mat- 
ters in  which  they  were  Interested. 

As  I  Interpret  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire, I  believe  they  Indicate  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  accompanied  by  a  clear 


sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  my  constituents  in  the  10th  District. 
For  example,  the  responses  favored  em- 
phasis an  a  balanced  budget  in  a  ratio  of 
more  than  3^  to  1.  The  ratio  of  those 
favoring  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  for  inter- 
state highway  construction,  even  if  it 
required  a  raise  in  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax.  was  greater  than  2V2  to  1. 

The  people  of  my  district  also  tend  to 
prefer  emphasis  on  solution  of  problems 
on  a  local  level,  if  possible.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  an  approximately  2y2-to-l  re- 
sponse in  the  affirmative  to  the  question : 
"E>o  you  think  more  federally  adminis- 
tered programs  should  be  turned  back  to 
the  States?"  Also,  3  to  1  opposed  the 
Pederal  Government  taking  over  some 
of  the  financial  obligation  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  if  it  were  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  Federal  control 
of  the  educational  system,  excluding 
Federal  assistance  to  federally  impacted 
areas. 

My  constituents  indicate  an  over- 
whelming preference  for  a  strong  for- 
eign policy,  but  are  relatively  uncertain 
as  to  whether  our  present  defense  pro- 


gram is  adequate.  On  the  local  pl&ne, 
there  is  a  strong  preference  for  solution 
of  water,  sewerage,  and  other  pn^lems 
Jointly  affecting  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  and  Maryland,  by  means  of 
regional  authorities. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
both  by  the  number  of  people  who  to<* 
the  time  to  add  additional  comments, 
sometimes  running  to  several  pages,  and 
by  the  high  quality  of  these  comments. 
These  comments  have  been  invaluable 
to  me  in  understanding  the  thinking  of 
the  people  of  my  district,  and  in  working 
out  my  own  legislative  program.  All  in 
all.  the  response  to  this  questionnaire 
has  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  ex- 
periences of  my  life.  It  gives  me  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  to  be  the  Representative  in 
Congress  for  as  Intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  a  group  of  p>eople  as  my  con- 
stituents have  shown  themselves  to  be. 

In  the  belief  that  my  colleagues  also 
will  find  the  results  of  this  questionnaire 
valuable,  I  am  attaching  a  complete  tab- 
ulation of  the  questions  and  the  responses 
in  percentages: 


Qaestkm 


Should  we  ooiUlnii«  military  tavl  economic  tU<l  to  frtefKily  B*- 


ttonsT 


Do  y')U  favor  I'.fl.  Iplcn*  of  Forniom'. 

IV)  you  approve  of  n  firm  staml  with  rejtp«^t  to  Berlin? 

I)o  jroa  tnlnk  the  Keoleral  Oovi«mm«it  shouM  hr  (riven  grtattr 
power  to  «rhltr«t«  and  enforce  aireenients  betwewi  U(>or  and 
manacemenl  w  hen  dtsiiulM  ;itTe<'t  a  tiuijor  aectur  u(  th«  uiitkm&l 
eoiriiiiny  aT'l'or  Ihp  n.ilioiml    If (fiLT*   

TVi  you  t)elii  vc  t.'ie  KfltTil  niiiiimun>  wacf-  >h<.ul'l  he  raised?.  _.. 

?<hould  )mhoT  union;"  h*  hroiirht  under  th.-  nntttrurt  law?? 

Do  TOO  farcv  fvlarBl  lec>al>tiun  to  lictlt'O  taiatton  of  nx>p«r»- 


Uves* 


Should  we  iillo»  pariuil'  to  deduct  from  their  income  Ui  tuition 
p»Ud    ffw  ohildren    ntlendinf  eolVfe'  , 

Do  you  ooostdw  oar  defense  tiudfEt-t  to  be  mtequ&te? 

Do  you  helieve  suilineiit  emphasis  i.*-  pla(*d  oo  uar  mlsxlle  and 
sp«»oe  progranm?     

Sliould  tlie  President  have  the  rteM  to  veto  or  accept  .xjiecifl* 
Itemui  in  an>ropriat)i>n»  bills*  (lie  must  now  aeeept  or  veto 
the  eotJrt  bill  )... 

Do  you  favur  re[i«iU  of  llie  23U  amendment  to  tlw  Conttilutlon 
which  limits  Uie  P residency  to  2  terms? - 

Po  yr«]  favor  a  reflnnal  autho.tty  for  devolnpini?  a  Washinjrtoo 
an>«  watnr  and  M>w  ittre  dir{>oMU  [>lan''  .  

Do  you  think  the  regional  aulhunty  method  u  a  <v)und  approach 
W  other  Waahlupton  metrupohtitn  prohleiiu  jointly  silTectinK 
Nir^nK  the  IMMript  of  ('olunihia,  and  Miiryland? 

I>)  you  faror  a  l«y-a«i-yon-«t)  bft.«i<'  fur  Inters'ace  hlrhway  cnn- 
■tnicUoa  eveo  tf  it  require.s  ■  raise  in  lite  1  ederal  guaolhie  taj(7.. 


Ted 

No 

IS.0 

72.« 

82.1 
68.2 
«.7 

s.e 

15.7 
2.0 

76.5 
3S  S 
7«l1 

IS.  7 
42.  « 
11  8 

63.  8 

15.4 

•S.1 
AS 

38.7 

no 

3S.9 

80.1 

74.  a 

IS.  8 

38.1 

es.s 

61.6 

7.» 

7n  5 

12  1 

6&.U 

25.7 

No 

optn- 


8.4 

R.0 

16.1 

6.1 


4.8 
17.5 
13.1 

30.8 

6.2 
18.2 

110 


5^0 

4.1 

U.8 

17  4 
SlS 


Question 


AMnminr  that  both  employees  and  employers  will  bear  the  costs, 
are  you  in  fayor  of  amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
all  Qieilii.a.1  tii>en»es  after  retirement? 

Shonld  tlie  Feder;il  Oovemmcnt  take  over  fn:>ra  the  State*  some 
of  tbe  financial  oblifration  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
our  puhlic  school  system  even  though  this  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  oorrfwponding  Feder.il  control  of  our  educational  system? 
(This  Is,  of  course,  separate  from  the  necessary  Federal  assist - 
ai>c«  to  federally  tnipact«<i  areas* 

Do  vou  favor  Increased  Federal  aid  to  oollege  students? 

Do  you  think  more  Federally  administered  programs  should  be 
turned  iHLck  to  the  Statee'... --. 

IX)  you  favor  reduction  of  ap-lculturc  price  supports? 

."houH  we  liberalize  our  Immigration  law?  to  allow  more  people 
to  enter  the  Vnlte<l  States? 

r>o  you  beMeve  the  Federal  Government  should  have  more  au- 
tliorlty  to  regulate  radio  and  TV  programsT 

Do  you  favor  emphasis  on  a  balanced  budget  In  the  coming  yearT. 

Do  you  helieve  the  Honse  of  Keprcsentatives  should  contlmu  the 

Un-American  Actlvltiee  rommittse? 

The  following  2  questions  were  answered  by  Federal  em- 
ployees only.  Approiimately  P,7(»,  or  61.6  ijcrcent  of  the 
total.  an-tweVed  1  or  both  of  the  2  questions. 

Do  von  favor  llberalitlnx  the  Ualch  Act  to  allow  Federal  em- 
ployees to  take  a  more  active  share  in  partisan  rolUtcal  e»m- 

Should  control  over  general  salary  InCTeascs  of  cia.sslfW>d  and 
portal  employees  remain  under  the  le^telnttve  jurisdiction  of 
Congress? - 


Yes 


50.2 


23.3 
43.fi 

62.6 
77.3 

20.1 

CO 

72.8 

67.0 


51.2 

<ao 


No 


38.1 


70.4 
47.0 

20.7 
10.8 

67.5 

47.8 
19.9 

19.2 


4XS 


No 

opln- 
Ion 


11.7 


6  3 
9.5 

16.7 
11.8 

12.4 

10.2 
7.3 

13.8 


6.0 


39. 0       11. 0 


G>Bri'***vB  Miasball  Annoaacei 
PoU  ResHlti 


EXTENSION  OP  PIEMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
Hi  TKB  »tOUn  OP  RXPRiaXNTATIVai 

Wdne»dav.May4.19eO 

Mr,  MINIHALL.  Mr.  Bp^kar.  for  iht 
PMt  e  y«A.<ft  I  have  had  iht  prlvtiage  of 
repreMnUiti  tht  asd  District  of  Ohio  In 
tht  Confrt«t  of  the  Unltad  Btat«i,  Dur- 
nv  thu  tlint  tvtry  efrort  has  been  made 
to  sound  out  the  lentlment  of  the  dli- 
irict  and  be  well  Informed  of  the  vlewi 
of  the  reildinU.  Z  have  alio  made  a 
contlnuini  effort  to  keep  the  people  of 


the  district  advised  of  the  events  in 
Washington  through  regular  newsletters 
and  other  news  media,  opinion  polls,  and 
annual  traveling  office  meetings.  This 
constant  interchange  of  Ideas  between 
voter  and  Representative  has  helped  me 
keep  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  dis- 
trict and  has  better  enabled  me  to  repre- 
sent them  effeotlvely  In  Washington. 

Again  thii  year  another  opinion  poll 
was  mailed  to  the  home  of  every  reflt- 
tered  voter.  111.000  homes  In  all.  The 
reiponse  wai  excellent.  Over  16.000  re- 
turned the  quMtlonnoire,  and  of  these 
approximately  S.OOO  amplified  their  views 
in  additional  letUra  on  key  isauee  before 
the  Corn  real.  The  pensentaie  of  returns 
received  from  Ohio's  tSd  District  Is  much 
higher  than  in  other  areas  conducting 
similar  polls,  and  I  am  pleased  with  this 


response,  for  It  shows  the  great  Interest 
which  residents  of  this  suburban  area 
have  in  their  Oovernment. 

In  comparing  the  results  with  pre- 
vious i>olls.  it  la  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  vote  on  foreign  aid  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  a  year  ago,  whereas  the  opposl- 
Uon  to  Pederal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion showed  a  marked  increase  from  58 
percent  In  18S8  to  84  percent  this  year. 
About  cur  military  preparedness,  14  per- 
cent said  they  did  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formation to  know  whether  or  not  our 
defense  budget  was  adequate.  However. 
74  percent,  or  12  percent  more  than  In 
1089,  thought  that  we  were  spending 
enough  money  on  our  Nation's  defense. 

The  response  to  the  question,  "Who 
Is  your  choice  for  the  next  President  of 
the   United   States?"   dearly   put   the 
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TOltn  In  Vtoe  Prealdtnt  Nxxok'i  oomcr. 
M  tf>*riTf  *******  ahowwl  him  a  4  to  1  f a- 
Torltt  oTtr  Senator  Kutiibbt.  A  Ttry 
imall  but  Toolf erouf  pero«nt«fe  of  votert, 
howtrtr,  did  voice  itroof  oppoaltlon  to 
one  or  tht  other  of  theee  oendldetee. 

Z  ehould  Uke  to  emphealie  that  I  do 
net  uie  the  reeulti  of  theee  poUa  aa  an 
abeolute  luMe  or  poUtloal  weather 
vane  In  voting  on  major  laeuec,  but  do 
derive  mueh  benefit  from  havlni  the  ex- 
oeUent  eommenti,  advloe  and  vlewi  of 
mv  nnnitliiieiiti 

The  reeulta  of  the  poU  foUow: 

1.  Do  you  eoaMtr  the  proaeete  Ml  Ml* 
Moa  Defeaee  budget  aeenueltf  Tm,  74  p«r> 
«eal4  ao,  11  pwuMt)  ao  eplalea,  14  mnaai. 

1.  Do  you  fevor  Vaderel  eM  tor  lo««a  Mhoo) 
ooaalruetloaT  T«e,  ••  peroeat;  ao.  44  p«r> 
«eati  aooplalea,  ljMr«e»l. 

1.  Do  you  favor  rederal  aM  te  relet  tM«h* 
«•*  •alarteet  Tee,  M  pereeait  ao,  Vt  ptroeaii 
ao  oalaloa,  a  per««a%, 

4.  Do  you  beUeve  w«  aaould  oonUnut  our 
(oreifaMUe  profreat  Tm,  41  perteai;  ao. 
4e  pereeev  ao  oplaloa,  8  perooai. 

t.  Do  you  favor  Ibt  llMabow«r>Xltfu« 
•bfoaov  Mnhaae*  of  vtolttt  TM,  es  p«r«*BV 
BO.  U  poreoBt;  bo  oplBloB,  t  porooBi. 

4.  Do  you  boUovo  \h»  FvdonJ  budfvt 
■aouM  bo  kopt  IB  bolaaoof  Tm,  41  poreoBt; 
BO.  4  porooBt;  ao  oplBloB.  1  porooat. 

1.  Who  is  your  choleo  tor  tho  Bwct  Prool- 
Oont  of  the  United  StatasT 

Percent 

NSoiv 00 

KsmtxDT 14 

Rockefeller 4 

Stevexuon 3 

Otlxera a 

Undecided 17 

Total 100 


SleaiMB  Sodety's  Foaaders'  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   CLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRB81NTATIVK3 

Wednesday,  May  i,  1960 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sat- 
urday, May  21.  we  celebrate  the  Steuben 
Society's  Pounders'  Day,  when  we  pay 
tribute  to  Prledrich  Wilhelm  Von  Steu- 
ben, who  contributed  so  much  to  our 
American  Independence,  and  the  organ- 
ization that  proudly  bears  his  name,  the 
Steuben  Society,  a  tnily  outstanding 
American  group. 

Baron  Von  Steuben,  because  of  his  in- 
fluence in  converting  the  American  Army 
into  an  ^ective  and  highly  disciplined 
military  force  during  the  Revolution,  was 
an  indispensable  figure  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  Independence.  His- 
tory teaches  us  that  he  performed  an  es- 
sential service  that  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries at  that  time  was  qualified  to 
perform. 

Certainly,  it  Is  fitting  for  a  man  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  formative 
years  of  our  Nation  to  be  remembered 
in  many  ways.  The  Steuben  Society, 
which  bears  his  name,  has  contributed 
much  in  the  way  of  cultural,  fraternal, 
social,  and  patriotic  activities  to  its  mem- 
beis  and  the  communities  they  serve.    I 


am  eepeolally  proud  to  have  within  the 
area  of  the  dletrlct  Z  repreeent  active 
members  of  Ithe  Steuben  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, who  aliraye  evidence  a  keen  Interett 
In  the  iffaltrt  of  Oovemment  and  oon< 
tlnuoualv  e^lblt  the  eound  attitude  that 
reflect!  their  fundamental  bellefa  In  the 
American  way  of  life,  In  our  tradltlona 
of  free  enterprlee  and  opportunity  for  all. 
In  thtee  troubled  timet.  It4e  well  for 
ui  to  remember  the  oontrlbutlone  that 
oltlaena  i^f  torelf  n  extraction  have  made 
to  the  irreetneaa  of  America  and  cer- 
tainly tlie  example  aet  by  Baron  Von 
Steuben,  one  of  the  flrat  to  tet  a  pattern 
for  many  in  the  yeare  that  have  followed. 


AfMre44  by  Ilea.  Hnederi  PreacU  Greea. 
ef  RkMh  Itltai  al  Breekftil  Greo 

Meednff 

IXTHN8ION  OP  RIMARXS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

m  Tm  siiNATi  OP  m  unitb)  statk 
RretftMMtay,  May  4, 19€9 

Mr.  STEBINIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  this  morning  to  be  present 
at  the  breakfast  group  meeting  in  the 
Vandenberg  Room  of  the  Capitol  when 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lslaod  [Mr.  Gken]  delivered  an 
address  which  was  timely,  wise,  inspira- 
tional, and  elevating.  I  believe  It  is 
worthy  of  wider  publication;  therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  f oUowK : 

.,\DiaiXSS  BT  SSNATOK  OUEXK 
THX  TIMX  IS  NOW 

Shortly  after  I  accepted  the  Invitation  to 
lead  thlg  Meeikl&Mt  group,  I  received  a  brief 
note  frota  our  chairman.  Senator  Johk 
SnwNis,  which  almply  read:  "I  am  sure  you 
will  have  something  Interesting  and  worth 
while  for  us,"  In  all  the  long  years  which 
the  good  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  allow  me.  I  do 
not  recall  a  tingle  challenge  which  made  me 
feel  more  loiiely  or  unworthy. 

What  ^na0  message  couJd  I  leave  with 
you  here  tl»ls  morning?  What  was  there 
about  my  life  that  could  set  me  apart  from 
the  rest  of  you — all  schooled  In  the  same 
Christian  tradition?  Then  a  hard  but  obvi- 
ous fact  disturbed  my  meditation.  I  have 
lived  longer  than  any  of  you  and  much 
longer  than  znoet.  However  much  I  might 
wish  It  otherwise.  I  am  what  might  be 
called — but  I  hc^>e  respectfully — an  old  man. 
The  whol*'  eoncept  of  time  engulfed  my 
thoughts  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  eloquent 
message  from  the  Gospel  by  John:  "Work 
whUe  it  la  dfiy.  for  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work. " 

There  Is  a  story  told  of  three  devils  who 
met  to  formulate  the  strategy  they  might 
best  employ  to  ensnare  the  souls  of  men. 
The  flrst  detll  advanced  a  plan  that  they 
roam  throughout  the  world  and  proclaim 
that  there  is  no  Ood.  The  other  devils  dis- 
couraged him  saying  that  men  were  too 
Intelligent  and  the  wonders  of  creation  too 
convincing  for  men  to  accept  that  hypothesis. 
Then  the  second  devil  said:  "I  have  the 
answer.     We  will  go  forth   to  all   mankind 


and  t«aoh  that  Um  MlbU  U  falM:  That  it  is 
nothing  but  a  fraud."  The  other  devils 
reproached  hLm  aaylng  that  man  would  never 
flubmlt  to  that  tacUo  because  for  oenturlee 
men  had  believed  and  loved  and  lived  in 
teetimony  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ.  Then 
the  shrewdest  of  all  the  devils  offered  the 
winning  soluUon  "There  U  one  sure  way 
to  capture  the  souls  of  men  We  will  simply 
ull  all  the  inhabltanu  of  the  earth  that 
'there  la  plenty  of  time  '  " 

If  X  have  learned  one  thing  well  in  my 
long  years  it  It  that  there  la  never  plenty  uf 
time  Aa  tho  Oood  Book  telle  us  we  know 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  our  oalllni 
T)te  time  for  the  lay  apoetolate  la  now 

It  la  more  than  culnotdenoe  that  I,  a 
l%h(xie  Xalander,  should  be  aaked  to  a|>eKk  Ut 
you  on  this  day.  the  4(h  of  May  On  this 
date,  lit  ITT«.  the  ooluny  uT  Hhode  Island 
and  Providence  PlaniaUona,  by  action  (if  it« 
general  aaeembly  and  on  the  moilun  of  nty 
great •greai •grandfather,  deelared  her  iiute* 
pendenee  from  Great  Britain,  I  muntha 
ahead  of  all  the  other  American  eoltmlee  thus 
making  her  Uie  nideet  aoverelgn  etate  In  the 
whnle  Weetern  Hemlaphere  In  her  love  for 
freedom.  a)\e  threw  off  the  ahaokiee  of  an 
unwiae  parent  who  had  forfotlan  that  there 
were  some  thinge  in  life  more  preoioui  than 
life  tteelf  T^oae  proud  forebeare  of  mine 
had  the  forUtude  generated  by  faith  In 
Almighty  Ood.  faith  In  each  other  and  faith 
In  the  worth  of  their  cauae  They  were  true 
to  the  heritage  of  Roger  Wllllama,  the  young 
refugee  clergyman,  who,  140  yeara  earlier, 
founded  our  State  and  dedicated  It  to  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  and  elvU  free- 
dom In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  the 
world  stood  aghast  at  this  gallant  little  band 
of  patriots  from  the  smallest  colony  of  all 

The  great  archaeologist.  Jamee  Breasted. 
reminds  us  that  man  became  the  first  Im- 
plement-making creature  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Ice  age,  probably  a  million 
years  ago  At  the  same  time  he  became  the 
flrst  weapon-making  creature.  Tet  It  Is  per- 
haps less  than  5,000  years  ago  that  man's 
conscience  began  to  become  a  potent  social 
force. 

Today  we  are  met  at  a  fork  In  the  highway 
of  history.  We  who  claim  to  be  Christians 
and  especially  those  of  us  privileged  to  serve 
as  elected  representatives  of  the  people  have 
a  solemn  duty.  In  our  own  country,  we 
must  covet  no  privilege  for  ourselves  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  share  with  every  other 
citizen.  In  the  worldwide  clash  with  total- 
Itarlaniam.  at  the  very  time  when  the 
sophLstlcated  systems  of  modem  warfare 
contain  the  capacity  for  mutual  annihilation, 
we  must  pray  for  guidance.  We  must  exert 
every  positive  peaceful  Influence  within  the 
scope  of  our  conscience  and  capabilities  to 
save  the  world  from  those  who  would  ruin  it 
by  their  Inhumanity,  their  injustice,  and 
their  immorality.  Unless  each  of  us  con- 
scientiously meets  the  political  realities  of 
the  present.  It  may  be  later  than  we  think 
for  all  of  us 

As  we  ponder  the  restlessness  about  us 
today  and  search,  each  in  his  own  heart,  for 
his  moment  of  destiny,  let  us  recall  some  of 
the  beautiful  words  from  the  flrst  few  verses 
of  chapter  III  of  Ecclesiastes: 

"To  all  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  In- 
clination under  the  heavens: 

A  time  to  be  bom.  and  a  time  to  die;  a 
time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  the 
planting: 

A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a  time 
to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build: 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh:  a 
time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance: 

A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  aew;  a  time 
to  be  silent,  and  a  time  to  speak: 

A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time 
of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace." 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  Introduced  myself 
as  one  of  the  older  generation.  I  make  no 
claim  however  to  the  wisdom  which  Is  some- 
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UflMS  aaaooiatad  with  af«.  Yet  there  lived 
many  yeare  ikgo  an  old  man  who  waa  very 
wlae  and  bleated.  X  refer  to  the  Apoatle  Paul, 
who  aa  a  prUoner  aeraltlsf  eseoutlon  in 
Nero'B  Rome,  wrote  a  letter  to  eome  friends 
In  the  little  ohuroh  at  PhUippt,  In  Oreeoe. 
In  hie  letter,  Paul  wrote:  "And  thla  X  pray, 
that  your  lore  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knovledge  and  all  l&talllffanoe." 

It  U  my  hcpe  that  In  the  yeare  rMhainlng 
to  ue  hare,  united  Ua  thla  Ohrtatlan  fellow* 
•hip,  the  lovt  of  Ood  wlU  help  ua  know  our 
problana,  gtvit  ue  the  intalUfenoe  to  paroelve 
what  ahouie  be  done  about  them,  and  the 
courace  to  aot  aoeordtnely.  all  In  guod  time. 


kiin%%  by  Nee.  Wtailea  L.  Freely,  ef 
VenMM,  H  IIm  MelM  Slele  RepeUkee 
CeaveeHe* 

IXTIMSION  OP  MMAMCa 

HON.  MARaRET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAtwa 

m  THi  esNii-n  op  tki  uHrm  statm 

W94n—4a9.Ma9  4,l»i9 

Mra.  SMnR.  Mr.  Prealdent,  last  Fri- 
day the  dlitlnfuUhed  Junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  PiotttyJ  made  to 
the  Maine  Slate  Republican  Convention 
a  stirring  and  memorable  keynote  ad- 
dress which  inspired  very  deeply  those 
who  heard  him. 

What  he  said  so  eloquently  is  worthy 
of  study;  and  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  his  address  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
cRxssiOH At  Record. 

There  beirg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  X)  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorq, 
as  follows: 

KsTNOTB  8rsix:B  bt  Senato*  Winston  L. 
PmoxjTT,  or  VtMUOtrr,  at  thi  Maihx  State 

RCFTTBUCAM     COKVZNTION     IN     BaNOOS.    PX!- 

OAT   ArmMooN,  Ann.  29.   IMO 

I  am  happy  to  be  here.  Thank  you  for 
inviting  me  back  to  the  great  State  of  Maine. 

I  say  "back  to  Maine"  because  as  a  young 
man  In  high  school  I  spent  several  eummers 
in  sawmill  aid  logging  operations  in  the 
woods  of  this  beautiful  State  as  well  as 
In  my  own. 

Those  montJis  among  the  tall  timbers  of 
your  State  and  my  State  helped  to  form  and 
shape  the  pertonal  philosophy  which  places 
me  today  in  :he  ranks  of  the  Repvibllcan 
Party.  And  I  suspect  that  It  is  for  similar 
reasons  that  Maine  essentially  is  a  Republi- 
can State. 

Woodsmen,  its  you  know,  are  rugged,  self- 
sufficient,  lnde!>endent  characters.  They  love 
freedom.  They  abhor  dictatorship.  They 
are  by  trainlrg  and  instinct  conservators, 
and  not  wastiels,  of  the  land's  resources. 
They  believe  in  being  practical  and  putting 
to  the  people's  tise  that  which  Ood  and  man 
have  made  pofslble.  They  know  that  while 
only  Ood  can  make  a  tree,  man  can  saw  logs 
Into  lumber  w.th  which  to  build  homes  for 
people. 

So  thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  back 
to  the  root  an<l  source  of  my  personal  and 
political  bellefi.  and  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  those  beliefs  in  this 
congenial  and  enthusiastic  atmosphere  of 
Maine  Republicanism. 

You  have  honored  me  by  requesting  that 
I  make  the  keynote  speech  at  this  State 
convention.  I  can  give  you  the  keynote  in 
two  words:  thit  key  is  confidence,  the  note 
Is  harmony.  Confidence  in  the  Tightness  of 
our  position,  in  the  superiority  of  our  can- 
didate*. wUl  uiilock  the  door  to  victory  In 


the  comlnf  elections.  With  harmony  in  our 
ranks,  we  oannot  loee.  And  if  we  do  not 
lose,  America  will  win. 

X  aay  America  will  win  baoauae  X  balleva 
In  the  oorreotneaa  of  our  Republioan  posi- 
tion; because  I  believe  our  oaua*  is  in  the 
beet  intereeta  of  the  great  majority  ol  the 
American  people.  The  campaign  ahead  ol 
ua  la  not  a  battle  for  boodle.  We  do  not 
flght  to  place  Mspubllcaaa  in  oOoe  simply 
because  they  ars  In  our  jiarty.  We  beliefs 
they  belong  in  positions  of  public  trust  b«> 
cause  they  aubsorlbe  to  a  ptolloy  and  orasd 
which  la  morally  honeat  baaleally  soub4. 
reallsucally  effective,  socially  eoastructlvs. 
Mttioally  progressive,  eooitomloally  oons*rv> 
ntive  and  now,  and  In  the  long  run,  bast 
ittr  lao  million  Amerioaits. 

N«iw.  I  am  no  believer  In  the  devil  thsory 
(4  respiuutbuiiy  and  I  am  not  going  to  claim 
ihai  all  Damocrats  are  dsylls  she  all  At- 
publioana  angela,  thai  no  Demoeratlo  ad- 
miniatratiun  haa  ever  eons  anythlni  eood 
and  nu  Hepubllcan  administration  aeytAlnf 
bad  We  are  all  uf  ua.  Ood  wUUae>  only 
human  with  human  weakneaass,  human  taU- 
iives.  and  human  limitations  But  baUm 
luiman  we  hav*  the  powsr  to  think  acMl  with 
thai  power  we  (vtrni  oonespis  of  |onrnaMBt 
Mtd  puiiuoal  philueophlss.  Ane  It  la  the 
(toliuoal  |>hUoeophiea  and  praottosa  o(  th* 
two  parttea  that  X  am  talking  about. 

The  Demooratlo  Party,  judged  on  the  basis 
of  Its  record  In  ottoe,  believes  In  th*  Qreat 
White  Father  theory  of  government.  Fathfsr, 
■ometlmee  known  as  Uncle  Sam,  knows  bssi. 
Don't  worry,  child,  father  wUl  tall  you  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  If  you  dont  do  aa 
father  says,  father  will  spank.  If  you  are  an 
obedient  child,  father  will  put  his  hand  m 
his  pocket  and  give  you  a  nickel  for  your 
piggy  bank.  He  does  not  bother  to  tell  you 
that  the  nickel  came  out  of  your  piggy  bank 
in  the  flrst  place. 

Now  all  this  attention  may  make  life  with 
father  very  comforting  for  a  chUd,  but  Is  It 
any  way  to  treat  adults?  Is  It  any  way  to 
strengthen  self-reliance  and  moral  fiber?  Is 
It  any  way  to  build  a  republic  of  free  men? 
Is  it  any  way  to  rtin  a  country  In  this  second 
half  of  the  20th  century? 

Personally,  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  an 
Ineffective  but.  also,  a  dangerous  manner  in 
which  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  coxintry 
during  this  critical  period.  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  accused  of  treating  the  Democratic  Party 
unfairly.  Nevertheless,  judged  by  its  actions 
in  office.  I  believe  the  shoe  fits. 

Now,  wherein  does  the  Republican  Party 
differ? 

Republicans  believe  that  this  is  a  Nation 
of  free,  mature  adults,  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, self-sustenance,  and  self -discipline 
and  that  the  Government  ought  to  meddle  in 
the  dally  affairs  of  individuals  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  help  them  do  those 
things  they  cannot  do  for  themselves  or 
cannot  do  for  themselves  as  well. 

I  like  the  way  President  Eisenhower  put 
It  to  Shirley  Jean,  the  21 -year-old  hoiisewlfe 
from  Arvada.  Colo.,  who  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain what  1;he  Republican  Party  stands  for: 

"Republicans  insist."  he  told  her.  "that  the 
personal,  political,  and  economic  freedoms 
of  the  individual  are  his  most  precious  pos- 
sessions and  are  inseparable.  If  any  one  of 
these  is  lost,  eventually  all  others  must  dis- 
appear. Never  should  a  citizen  transfer  any 
of  his  own  rights  and  responslbUitles  to  gov- 
ernment, except  in  those  cases  where  neces- 
sity clearly  demands.  Indeed,  the  first  and 
most  sacred  responsibUlty  of  government  is 
to  help  people  protect  their  inalienable  in- 
dividual freedoms." 

Vice  President  NnoN  recently  elaborated: 
"A  fundanaental  tenet  of  Republicanism  Is 
the  belief  that  the  way  to  achieve  America's 
goeUs  is  by  the  free  choice  of  milUons  of  in- 
dividual consumers,  by  the  productive  efforts 
of  free  management  and  free  labor,  and  by 
local  and   State  action   wherever  possible — 


aupptamsntad  whsn  naoassary.  but  not  sup- 
planted, by  ths  Fsdsral  Oovsmmsnt" 

It  Is  trus.  as  th*  Prssldsnt  pointed  out 
to  Shirliiy  Jsan.  that  ths  OoTsrmnsnt  has  to 
do  many  things  which,  IndlTidually.  w*  oan- 
not do  for  oursalvss.  Bs  llstsd  such  thlnga 
as:  strangthsnlnc  national  dsfsass:  man- 
aging Vndaral  ftsoal  and  flpanelal  affairs  so 
as  to  prsTsnt  ths  esbasamant  ol  our  cur- 
rency, tltus  helping  to  protaot  ths  dtleans' 
savings,  pensions,  and  Insuranos  from  srosiv* 
inflation;  asslsUni  In  dsvsloplnf  water  power 
and  atomic  powsr:  oooparattnt  with  itatss 
and  Institutions  in  aduoatlott;  rellsvlat  hard- 
ships  In  areas  whars  Individuals  are  not  able 
to  And  amploynsnti  supporllne  msdloal. 
afrlouUural,  and  selehtlAc  resaaroh;  hslpl&i 
to  sllmliiats  human  and  material  bllfht  Irn* 
posed  upon  many  ol  our  oommunttlss  by 
coneitloiis  bsyone  loeal  control,  and  many 
other  thinfs, 

Now  ihat  Is  th*  thsoryi  how  have  we 
pracue««t  Itf  Mow  wall  hava  w*  ltv*e  up  to 
our  Mapubllcan  prlaelplssf  UnV  Ist  us  ee 
back  to  th*  bsfUtalnf.  le  the  ftiet  Aapuhll* 
can  PrealdanV  Abraham  Unooln,  Durlhf  hla 
and  suooesdlhg  MepuMteae  administration, 
ibvolvten  two*thlitlB  of  th*  tlm*  sine*  th*tt. 
th*s*  things  were  aeeomplUhsd : 

Th*  Union  was  pr«*anr*e. 

Th*  Slav**  erare  freed. 

Th*  *9iuality.  rights,  and  prlvll«t*s  of  all 
cltlBsna  war*  daelarad  by  the  llth.  14th.  and 
16th  aaMndm*nts  to  ths  Ooostltutlon, 

Woman's  auffrag*  was  *stahllshsd  by  the 
iSth  amandmsnt. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished to  help  the  farmer  do  those  thlnga  he 
couldnt  do  for  himself. 

The  land-grant  ooUeges  and  8UU  universi- 
ties were  eetabllshed  as  the  result  of  an  act 
authored  and  promoted  by  a  Republican 
Member  of  Congreas  from  my  State,  Justin 
Morrill. 

Republicans  started  the  homestead  pro- 
gram in  1863,  opening  land  to  ail  who  woiUd 
develop  It  and  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  West. 

Republican  administrations  stimulated  the 
develoiHnent  of  American  Industry  and  agri- 
culture by  a  series  of  tariff  acts  appropriate 
to  their  period. 

When  the  Nation's  eccmcmy  began  to  come 
of  age  and  American  industry  could  not  of 
itself  secure  the  needed  raw  materials  and 
foreign  markets.  Republicans  launched  the 
flrst  true  reciprocity  policy  In  1890  to  expand 
our  international  trade. 

When  big  btislness  left  the  small  btisiness- 
man  helpless.  Republicans  were  responsible 
for  passing  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

And  many  other  things  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual citlaen  do  those  thinge  he  could  not 
do  so  well  for  himself  were  accomplished. 

Now  let  us  come  down  to  iH-esent  tiines 
and  see  what  a  Republican  administration 
has  acocxnplished. 

Under  Pre^dent  Elsenhower,  segregation 
has  been  prohibited  in  the  Armed  FcM-ces,  in 
veterans'  hospitals,  in  interstate  railroad 
travel,  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  Oovernment 
employment  and  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions on  Oov^nment  contracts. 

During  the  last  7  years,  our  country  has 
become  the  strongest  power  on  earth,  both 
mllitarUy  and  economically. 

Because  of  our  deterrent  power,  there  is  no 
war  today  and  Communist  m.ilitary  expan- 
sion has  been  thwarted. 

During  the  last  7  years  of  Republican 
administration  the  American  people  have 
made  more  progress  in  building  schools,  in 
building  hospitals,  in  raising  the  relative 
income  of  65  million  workers,  than  they  did 
in  any  7  years  in  the  hi8t<»7  of  otir  country. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  our  gross 
national  product — the  total  value  of  goods 
and  services  produced — ^reached  a  yearly  rate 
of  a^ee  btlllon,  and  before  the  year  is  out 
It  is  expected  to  reach  balf  a  trillion  doUars, 
a  fantastic  rate  never  bef<HT  achieved  any- 
where.   This  means  that  more  Americans  are 
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working  than  ev«r  TMfan,  that  thtj  are  tak- 
fng  home  inor»  pay  for  thetr  •wrirk,  and  that 
tbmj  are  able  to  provide  tbemaelres  wltti 
mora  thlngi  they  vant  fcr  the  money  they 
earn. 

Ifov  let  us  compare  this  record  of  accom- 
pllBhment  with  the  record  of  inaction  at  the 
Democratic  Congren  during  the  same  period. 

The  Democrvta  control  hoth  branchee  at 
Oongrees  by  Tlrtoa!  1-to-l  majmltlee,  yet 
tb«y  failed  to  act  aOrmattTety  In  many  vital 
areM  whOa  at  the  same  time  ptiahlng  for 
•doptton  of  certain  programs  and  poilclee 
which  are  unvlae,  tmneceeeary,  or  both. 

Let  the  tiniest  eeratch  or  pimple  appear 
on  the  natkmal  economic  body  and  in  rtush 
the  big  spenders  with  the  Federal  aid 
"bazid-alds."  At  last  count.  Democrats  bad 
Introduced  In  this  Congrees  new  spending 
proposals  calling  for  additional  Federal  out- 
lays of  1325  billions  over  the  next  5  years. 
Such  spending  would  Inevitably  touch  off  a 
round  of  Inflation.  And  the  hardest  hit  vic- 
tims, as  atways,  would  be  the  very  people 
they  claim  they  want  to  help. 

So  flcToe  is  the  competition  among  the 
spenders  to  provide  something  for  every  spe- 
cial group,  that  they  have  developed  more 
remedies  than  there  are  ills.  They  have  an 
elixir  tor  every  elector  and  a  pump  for  every 
prime  issue. 

Another  thing  about  the  Democratic 
Party:  It  Is  Incapable  of  acoorapUahment  be- 
cause it  Is   deeply   and   forever  split. 

"nie  division  goes  deeper  than  clvU  rights. 
This  produces  a  paralysis,  a  stand-off,  an 
Intraparty  stalemate  that  effectlve^y  pre- 
vents a  Democratic  Congress  from  ooming  to 
grips  with  the  big  Issues. 

The  present  Oongress  has  been  In  ses- 
sion over  a  calendar  period  of  more  than 
aOO  days  and  until  last  week  not  a  single 
one  of  the  PresWenfs  166  legislative  pro- 
posals had  received  fl.nal  action.  It  was 
only  last  week,  after  more  than  3V^  months, 
that  the  eivU  rights  bill — which  contains 
some  but  not  all  of  what  the  President 
asked — was  sent  to  the  White  House. 

Bren  Senator  PaoxMuta,  a  Democrat  of 
WlseoDsln,  conceded  that  the  record  of  the 
80th  Congress  was  shameful  when  be  said, 
"Kxtraordlnary  efforts  will  be  neoaaaary 
throughout  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  ses- 
skm  if  Oongress  Is  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  'do 
little'  label  on  the  eve  of  a  national  elec- 
tion." 

In  comparison  to  this  miserable  record. 
It  may  well  be  asked:  What  would  a  Be- 
publlcan  Congress  do?  Row  would  it  meet 
today's  challenges?  In  what  respects  would 
its  approach  differ  from  that  of  the  Demo- 
crats? 

The  broad  answer  Is  that  a  Republican 
Congress  would  work  with  the  President  to 
meet  tiie  Nation's  reaU  military,  economic, 
social,  and  fiscal  needs  without  fiirther  cen- 
trmllaatlOB  of  power  In  Washington  and 
without  further  assaults  upon  the  solvency 
at  the  country. 

A  Republican  Congress  would  be  sensibly 
conservative  with  the  people's  money,  re- 
sponsive to  social  welfare  needs  and  dedi- 
cated to  an  enlightened  world  outlook. 

It  would  do  this  because  the  only  special 
Interests  of  the  Republican  Party  are  the 
people's  Interests. 

What  would  a  Republican  Congress  do  In 
si>eciflc  areas  of  need? 

It  would  : 

Eliminate  such  educational  system  weak- 
nesses as  Inadequate  classrooms  and  flabby 
standards. 

Assure  progress  toward  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  aU  Americans. 

Develop  tfectlve  programs  to  remedy 
chronic  unemployment  areas. 

Find  more  adequate  methods  for  pro- 
tecting the  aged,  the  unonployed,  and  the 


Develop  effective  means  of  dealing  with 
disputes  between  labor  and  management  so 


that  the  ]5Tlbllc  Interest  may  be  more  ade- 
quately i^rotected  but  without  controls 
which  wo'ikl  stifle  the  productivity  of  our 
free  enter  pflse  system  or  deprive  labor  of 
its  basic  f .  aedoma. 

We  Repabllcans  believe  that  our  Nation 
win  be  m<in  secure  militarily  If  the  de- 
fense declslcms  of  1900  are  made  by  the 
President,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  his 
military  and  civilian  advisers,  rather  than 
by  those  hew  "experts'*  the  Democratic 
presldentlid  hopefuls  in  quest  of  delegatee 
to  their  political  convention.  Despite  their 
political  prt>paganda  the  facts  prove  we  are 
not  a  seoi^d-rate  country,  with  a  second- 
rate  military  strength.  We  are  the  most 
powerful  Nfctlon  on  earth,  spiritually,  mili- 
tarily, and  economically.  We  will  maintain 
our  superior  position. 

No  aggru«or  in  the  world  today  can  knock 
out  the  deterrent  striking  power  of  the 
United  Stites  and  its  allies.  We  know  it. 
The  Deanocrats  should  know  it  and  what  is 
more  lmp()#tant.  Ifr.  Khrushchev  knows  it 

In  forelfh  policy  a  Republican  Congress 
would  follow  the  lead  of  a  Republican 
President  In  continuing  relentlessly  the 
search  for  pathways  to  peace. 

Despite  ^eat  obstacles.  President  Elsen- 
hower, assisted  by  Vice  President  Nrxoit  and 
Secretary  of  State  Herter.  is  pursuing  every 
possibility  Qf  avoiding  the  universal  devasta- 
tion which  would  result  from  an  all-out  war 
of  modem  weapons. 

Without  Illusions  as  to  the  probabilities, 
and  wltho'Jt  appeasement,  but  confident  in 
the  force  of  our  moral  and  military  strength, 
this  administration  is  doing  all  which  can 
be  done  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  shoot- 
ing war.  The  next  Republican  President 
and  the  ntct  Republican  Congress  will  be 
Jtist  as  ooasdous  of  the  Communist  dan- 
ger and  )utt  as  diligent  in  their  efforts  for 
peace. 

With  surh  a  Republican  record;  un«Hjual- 
ed  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  why  do 
some  Republicans  approach  the  coming  po- 
litical camflaign  on  the  defensive? 

I  will  toll  you  why.  Becaiise  they  have 
become  victims  of  their  opponents'  Madison 
Avenue  prc'paganda.    That  is  why. 

Kver  sinae  the  self-styled  New  Deal,  the 
hlgh-prleed  professional  imagemakers  hired 
by  the  Di^noeratlc  Party  have  sought  to 
paint  Republicans  as  "static"  and  Democrats 
as  "dynamic."    The  truth  is  Just  the  reverse. 

They  ha'*  tried  to  picture  the  Republican 
Party  as  tke  party  of  "business"  and  the 
Democrats  as  the  party  of  "the  people.  "  The 
truth  Is  Jutt  the  opposite. 

They  hii\t  tried  to  pin  on  the  Republicans 
the  label  >]f  "rich  man's  party"  while  the 
Democrats  have  been  pictured  as  the  party 
of  the  worklngman  and  the  downtrodden 
poor.  (As  poor  as  Jack  Kn*i*iDT.  Stoart 
STMiitcTON,  and  Ltwdom  Johivson  fiying 
around  tha  country  In  their  $500,000  air- 
planes ) 

What  coittd  be  further  from  truth? 

Like  "B;g  Brother"  In  George  Orwells 
famous  bo)k  "1084."  they  have  attempted 
to  turn  tlie  world  upside  down  and  sell 
the  people  cm  the  idea  that  black  is  white 
and  white  Is  black.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
their  hocu4-pocus  has  been  successful. 

Despite  tlhe  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  our  pwoduct.  through 
catchwords,  slogans,  and  Madison  Avenue- 
manufact^jred  "Impressions."  many  voters 
have  been  brainwashed  Into  believing  the 
"big  lie"  of  the  DemocraU. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  giveaway  pro- 
grams make  a  popular  appeal  to  those  who 
think  they  can  get  something  for  nothing. 
Btit  have  w«  worked  hard  enough  to  expose 
this  politically  cynical  fraud  of  the  Demo- 
crats? 

Surely  with  our  faith  in  the  good  sense 
and  Intelll^nce  of  the  people  we  can  dem- 
onstrate tltat  every  "something  for  noth- 
ing" out  of  Washington  is  paid  for  out  of 


the  pockets  of  everybody  back  home  through 
taxes  and  Inflation. 

Perhaps  some  may  think,  as  has  some- 
times been  claimed,  that  the  tax  burden  doee 
not  have  to  fall  on  the  rank  and  flle  of  our 
citizens;  that  our  Federal  expenditures  could 
be  financed  by  taxing  only  the  rich. 

'me  falsity  of  this  contention  becomes 
glaringly  obvious  when  we  look  a  few  facts 
In  the  face. 

Now,  certainly  an  Income  of  $10,000  does 
not  make  a  person  a  rich  man.  Tet.  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  let  us  take  this  figure  as 
the  thr««hold  Were  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  confiscate  through  taxation  all  in- 
dividual Incomes  over  $10,000  per  year.  It 
would  bring  In  only  $S  6  billion .  only  enough 
to  operate  for  1  month.  Since  our  budget  f'>r 
the  coming  year  Is  alnaost  $80  billion,  the 
rest  ot  us  taxpayers  would  have  to  raise  the 
balance  of  $74  billion,  about  10  times  as 
much. 

I  am  not  pointing  this  out  to  protect  the 
wealthy  I  am  only  demonstrating  that 
Federal  expenditures  must  be  paid  for  by 
all  of  us;  our  workers,  our  farmers,  our 
small  businessmen,  our  white-collar  people, 
our  retired  employees — everybody  has  to  fork 
over  to  pay  th»  bill. 

It  U  bad  p-^tlcs  to  seem  to  be  merely 
against — even  against  inflation  and  reckless 
handling  of  tlie  people's  money.  We  must 
turn  the  Inflaiion  issue  around.  Instead  of 
merely  opposing  the  abstraction  inflation 
(as  such)  we  must  speak  out  loud  ar>d  clear 
In  concrete  tenns  on  behalf  of  the  personal 
Interest  of  every  man  and  woman  in  a  sound 
dollar  It  means  bread  and  meat  on  the 
Ubie.  payments  on  the  home  mortgage,  col- 
lege education  for  the  children,  and  retire- 
ment In  later  years  free  from  worry  and 
anxiety 

Instead  of  seeming  to  be  always  the  old 
meany.  arguing  for  penny-pinching,  surrly 
we  can  demonstrate  that  our  programs  for 
reduction  of  wasteful  and  nonesaential  Gov- 
emment  spending  mean  genuine  tax  cuts. 
which  mean  dollars  In  the  pockets  of  every 
citizen.  We  R-»publlcans  did  it.  for  the  first 
time  In  a  generation.  In  the  80th  and  83d 
Republican  Ocngresses  and  we  will  do  It 
again  If  we  are  given  the  opportunity. 

Because,  as  Republicans,  we  believe  that 
freedom  Is  not  only  the  essence  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  tradition,  but  the  key  to  our 
economic  prosperity,  we  must  stand  up  on 
every  street  comer  In  the  land  and  shout 
out  that  a  free  economy  will  work  wonders 
of  growth  and  expansion  which  n  >  amount 
of  Government  8ub8ldl2Mitlon  and  control 
can  ever  match  Freedom  will  build  and 
promote  our  economy;  wild  spending  and 
Inflation  will  wreck  it. 

It  is  our  duty  as  good  citizens  to  make  this 
clear  to  everyone.  Not  only  is  It  the  l)est 
kind  of  public  policy  to  do  this;  It  will  also 
win  elections.  For  the  common  p>eople  have 
commonsense.  Not  only  do  they  know 
which  side  of  the  bread  Is  buttered;  they 
also  know  that  bread  must  be  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  Our  appeal,  unlike 
that  of  the  Democrats.  Is  not  to  the  citiren's 
most  acquisitive  Instincts  but  to  his  finest, 
most  unselfish,  and  most  patriotic  re«p<inse«. 

Okay.  We  are  agreed  that  the  Rep\ib!l- 
cans  have  the  best  program  and  the  best 
record  and  that  we  can  convince  the  voters 
of   this 

Now  what  about  our  candidates? 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  never  before  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  country  has  a 
political  party  been  able  to  offer  the  elec- 
torate such  an  experienced,  knowledgeable, 
and  well -prepared  candidate  to  fill  the  awe- 
some office  of  President.  And  never  before 
has  the  office  demanded  so  much  experience, 
knowledge,  and  preparation  on  both  domes- 
tic and  International  issues. 

The  candidates  for  Congress  which  you 
Republicans  in  Maine  will  offer  to  your 
voters  are  of  equally  high  caliber.     Senator 
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MAaoAaxT  Chasc  Smith  is  not  only  the  most 
beautiful  Senator,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
able,  oonadsn  tlous,  and  hard  working  of  all 
100  of  us.  In  the  enUre  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate, hers  is  tlie  most  complete  voting  rec- 
ord: 793  consecutive  rollcall  votes  without 
a  single  miss  This  not  only  proves  her 
dedication  to  her  Job;  it  also  shovrs  that  she 
Is  willing  to  Htand  up  and  be  counted  on 
all  issues,  no  matter  how  controversial.  As 
you  well  know  her  moral  courage  is  matched 
only  by  her  independence  of  thought. 

Few  Senators  can  equal  her  record.  And 
few  Senators  sr«  as  much  admired,  not  only 
in  ths  Senate  and  In  her  own  State,  but 
throiighout  tike  country  and.  Indeed,  the 
world.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Oallup  poll 
has  several  times  selected  her  among  the 
10  most  adml*ed  women  In  the  world  and 
that  she  has  been  picked  by  the  press  as 
one  of  the  bast  of  the  Senators. 

Tour  Representative  In  Congress,  CLrryoao 
Mcljrnxz,  is  or,e  of  the  most  highly  respected 
and  efficient  liembsrs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  know  because  I  served  with 
him  in  the  House  Believe  me.  and  I  Icnow 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  this,  he  U  irre- 
placeable 

Tour  young  and  able  Governor.  John  H. 
Reed,  has  made  an  unbeatable  record  dur- 
ing his  short  term  in  office.  Tou  know  that 
record  better  than  I  do  and  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  how  he  picked  up  the  ball  and 
ran  to  a  touchdown  with  It 

With  candidates  like  thU.  I  ask  you.  how 
can   we   miss? 

We  New  En^ianders  have  a  very  special 
reason  for  supporting  Republican  candidates 
Under  the  seniority  rules  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  vhen  the  Democrats  are  in 
power,  the  msjor  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  in  the  control  of 
Democrats  from  the  Southern  States  be- 
cause they  are  smart  enough  to  keep  re- 
electing their  Congressmen.  As  a  result, 
they  havs  beec  able,  through  manipulation 
of  legislation  ard  appropriations  and  through 
Influence  In  tt,e  executive  d^artments.  to 
make  it  poasitle  for  the  South  to  kidnap 
many  of  the  Industries  from  New  England. 

There  are  many  towns  all  through  New 
England,  inducing.  I'm  sure,  your  own  State 
of  Maine,  whert  factory  buildings  stand  idle 
and  people  are  out  of  work  because  indus- 
tries have  been  lured  to  the  land  of  grits 
and  chitUngs.  not  only  by  low-wage  scales, 
but  by  laws  favoring  the  South. 

Every  Democ:-at  sent  to  Congress  helps  to 
put  the  southerners  in  control  of  Congress 
and  iU  important  committees.  Every  New 
England  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate  to 
Congress  is.  In  Its  effect,  a  stab  in  the  back 
of  ovir  own  Ne«  England. 

I  said  at  thf  beginning  of  my  talk  that 
our  keynote  must  be  confidence  and  har- 
mony. 

The  record  o)  your  party  and  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  your  candidates  should 
give  you  the  necessary  confidence  The  har- 
mony, you  mwit  produce  yourselves. 

Take  a  lessoii  from  my  State  of  Vermont 
In  the  last  election  the  Democrats  sent  one 
of  their  number  to  Congress  for  the  first 
time  in  over  .»  century  and  they  almost 
elected  a  Governor.  This  sad  state  of  affairs 
was  not  brouglit  about  by  the  Democrats; 
but  by  the  Republicans.  We  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  ourselves.  After  a  bitter  pri- 
mary flght,  we  were  split  into  factions  and 
we  failed  to  get  together  and  support  the 
Republican  noovlnees.  Believe  me.  we  have 
now  laamad  ou-  lesson  the  hard  way.  This 
year  we  are  determined  that,  once  the  pri- 
mary elections  are  over,  every  Republican 
will  go  out  and  work  for  the  nominees  of 
our  party. 

Without  complacency  or  overconfldence.  we 
can  agree  with  -Jie  man  the  Democrats  have 
chosen  to  head  up  their  platform  commit- 
tee. Congressman  Chxstxx  Bowles  practi- 
cally conceded  victory  to  the  Republicans 
when,  a  few  months  ago.  he  said:   "Indeed. 


If  the  situation  continues  as  It  has  over 
the  past  several  nu>nths,  the  chances  are 
strong  that  the  year  1961  will  cmoe  again 
find  a  Republican  In  the  White  House  and, 
at  best,  with  reduced  Democratic  major- 
ities on  Capitol  Hill." 

Despite  this  atigury  of  victory  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  Intraparty  squabbles 
after  the  primaries.  Vice  President  Nizoxr 
has  warned  us:  "The  day  of  'safe'  States  for 
either  party  is  over.  We  Republicans  do  not 
Intend  to  concede  any  States  to  our  oppo- 
nents or  to  take  any  tuually  Republican 
Suites  for  granted.  If  we  are  to  outvote 
our  opponents,  we  must  outwork,  outtalk, 
and  outflght  them  in  the  precincts.  If  oiu- 
cause  is  as  great  as  we  believe  It  to  be.  It 
deserves  the  most  Intensive  campaign  In 
American  political  history  and  we  must  all 
pledge  ourselves  to  that  kind  of  an  effort." 

I  cannot  conclude  without  pointing  out 
that  In  the  context  of  the  present  world 
situation — beset  by  conununlsm  and  endan- 
gered by  the  possibility  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen war — the  outcome  of  the  next  election 
can  decide  the  fate,  not  only  of  America, 
but  of  civilization  Itself. 

Should  that  election  place  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policies  In  the 
hands  of  reckless  freewheelers,  our  children 
and  grandchildren  may  not  live  to  enjoy 
the  freedoms  we  inherited  from  our  fore- 
fathers. 

To  preserve  and  promote  the  progress  we 
have  nuule.  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
prosperity  we  now  enjoy,  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  peace  we  have  so  carefully  nur- 
tured, we  must  preserve  and  pronu>te,  and 
get  out  and  elect,  the  candidates  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  1,.500  commercial  airline  aircraft  in 
the  United  Stotes  today  are  flying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  route  miles  per  day 
from  more  than  550  airports.  A  takeoff 
or  landing  occurs  every  6  seconds.  Yet, 
for  all  this,  aviation  is  one  of  the  safest 
means  of  travel  ever  devised  by  man. 

The  system  of  cross-checks  and  double- 
checks  provided  by  the  airlines  insure 
the  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of 
the  traveling  public. 

No  small  part  of  this  team  effort  safety 
is  played  by  a  man  you  probably  have 
never  heard  of.  the  airline  flight  dis- 
patcher, sometimes  called  a  flight  super- 
intendent. 

The  very  existence  of  these  dispatch- 
ers was  created  by  our  former  colleagues 
m  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  with  the  intent 
to  Insure  the  utmost  in  safety  in  the 
operations  of  the  scheduhid  airlines. 

These  gentlemen  have  formed  a  union 
known  as  the  Air  Line  Dispatchers  As- 
sociation, a  dedicated  bodly  of  men  who 
are  devoted  to  free  enten>rise,  perform- 
ing a  vital  function  for  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  at  the  same  time  doing 
their  utmost  for  the  economic  success  of 
the  Nation's  carriers.  This,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  much  emi^asis  on  the 
growing  role  of  Federal  Government  in 


aviation  matters,  is  mute  evidence  that 
IH-ivate  enterprise  can  perform  well,  in 
the  public  interest. 

This  group  has  recently  published  a 
brochure  entitled  "The  Dispatch^ — Air- 
line Safety  and  Economy  in  the  Jet  Age." 
A  copy  has  been  mailed  to  each  Member 
of  Congress.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it 
most  helpful  as  a  reference  book  on  this 
phase  of  aviation  at  this  time  when 
safety  and  economics  relative  to  the 
scheduled  airlines  is  of  such  importance. 


In  Sopport  of  Salary  Increase  for  Postal 
aid  Federal  CUsrified  Eapioyces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAiiXrouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1960 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoki>  a  copy  of  my 
statement,  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  in  behalf 
of  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  postal 
and  Federal  classified  employees. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  pass  an  adequate  and  needed 
bill  which  will  reflect  an  enlightened  and 
realistic  Government  approach  In  this 
matter. 

My  committee  statement  follows: 

STATKMnrr  or  Hon.   Jambi  Rooscvklt  Svb- 

xrrTB)  TO  CoicicrrrxK  on  Post  Omcx  and 

Crvn.  Sbbvice.  Aran.  29,  1960 

The  need  for  an  Increase  In  the  salaries  of 
postal  and  Federal  classlfled  employees  is  a 
problem  for  which.  In  my  opinion.  Congress 
should  And  an  adequate  solution  as  soon  as 
possible. 

As  I  view  it,  this  problem  has  two  aspects. 
First,  the  Immediate  reUef  of  the  need  of 
these  employees  for  added  Income  at  a  time 
when  rising  prices  have  continued  to  reduce 
purchasing  power.  This  Is  the  personal  and 
social  aspect  of  the  problem  which  needs  no 
prolonged  consideration  and  requires  the 
assembly  of  no  additional  economic  data 
beyond  that  which  we  already  have  at  hand. 

Then  there  is  the  second  phase  which  has 
long-range  ImpUcatlons.  Oongrees  has  re- 
ceived recommendations  for  extensive  study 
of  all  pay  systems  according  to  which  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovernment  are  com- 
pensated. There  is  no  doubt  some  merit  in 
this  suggestion,  but  it  involves  a  project 
which  Is  aside  and  apart  from  the  essence  of 
this  problem,  which  Is  providing  additional 
income  for  these  employees  and  doing  it  now. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  increased 
postal  and  classlfled  salaries  seven  times,  be- 
ginning In  1945.  but  it  has  never  adequately 
increased  the  pay  of  all  grades.  This  faUure 
to  enable  these  employees  fuUy  to  overcome 
their  economic  disadvantage  is  one  reason 
why  I  am  advocating  prompt  action.  These 
employees  have  suffered  chiefly  from  delay  In 
raising  pay  each  time  It  was  apparent  that 
the  need  existed. 

For  some  years  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees have  been  suffering  along  with  many 
other  persons  from  the  lessening  purchas- 
ing pwwer  of  the  doUar.  There  is  a  striking 
difference  l>etween  salaried  Federal  employees 
and  many  workers  In  private  industry.  The 
latter  have  continuously  received  frequent 
and  regular  adjustment  of  their  salaries. 
Business  does  It  in  this  way  because  It  Is  a 
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•ound  policy  and  one  which  enftbles  any  wwU- 
opvsted  •nterprlM  to  malTitafn  Ita  position 
In  the  labor  market. 

Til*  Federal  OoTernment  policy  ahould  not 
be  less  enlightened.  We  hear  on  many  occa- 
%\nryM  statement  oX  the  {Hinclple  that  there 
should  be  more  buslneaallke  methods  In 
Government.  There  la  conalderable  truth  hi 
•ueh  a  statement,  but  It  does  not  apply 
only  to  oertain  operating  procedurea.  It  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  treatment  which  Oorem- 
ment  or  prtrste  bxistness  accords  Its  em- 
ployees. 

Because  of  this  failure  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain a  sound  salary  policy  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  a  real  Injustice  to  its 
emptoyses  and  has  lost  many  thousands  of 
employees  who  were  needed.  By  falling  to 
retain  tbelr  ssrvlees,  the  OoTcrnment  has 
engaged  in  a  practice  which  Is  costly  and  no 
doubt  has  bad  serioiu  effects  which  may 
nsTsr  be  fuUy  ^)pralsed.  Mo  organization, 
public  or  prlTate,  can  afford  to  tolerate  turn- 
over at  psnoBDsl  at  a  raU  which  is  depriv- 
ing U  Of  valtMtftle  nuu power.  That  U  the 
Impersonal  and  businesslike  aspect  of  this 
pnHilMn  wblfita  the  Oovsmment  should  not 
Ignors. 

And  so,  so  BftMor  how  we  approach  this 
4ti«MJda  al  provkllBg  sdsquste  sal«ries  for 
ottr  MfUl  aatf  «lMsiMd  psrsonnel,  ws  corns 
to  1B0  MMM  oonoluslon,  luuMly,  tfi*c  tiMr* 
roaipl  uiV^on  to  preiido  tho  pftf 
»  •faOoMo  to  t^oOofvni- 

tte«  ipo  iMMUd  to  oeatfttot  tiM 
jmMlo 


1Im4  lor  Arti—  To  Savo  P«M«if  or  Traia 

Scrrko 


XXTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   lIA>TUkItD 

Hf  TBS  HOUSB  OF  REFRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1960 

Mr.  QARICATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  urge  prompt  enactment  ol  HIL  9742. 
the  proposed  Passenger  Train  Service  Act 
of  1960.  which  I  have  daily  become  more 
and  more  convinced  is  legislation  which 
la  essential  to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity and  the  future  transportation  needs 
of  the  Nation  against  deliberate  and  un- 
wise and  intolerable  cutbacks  in  passen- 
ger train  service  by  railroad  manage- 
ment. 

I  have  reached  this  decision,  even 
thoxigh  my  State  of  Maryland,  fortu- 
nately, is  not  one  of  those  which  to  date 
has  suffered  directly  from  the  effects  of 
section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  However,  while  I  say  that  Maryland 
has  not  suffered  directly,  it  is  clear  that 
each  day  this  provision  of  law  remains  in 
effect,  the  railroad  passenger  service 
which  Is  available  to  citizens  of  Maryland 
on  a  national  scale  is  being  greatly  cur- 
tailed, and  thus  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  people  of  Maryland  who 
wish  to  use  passenger  trains  for  trans- 
portaticm  throughout  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  suffered  a  considerable  in- 
direct adverse  effect. 

The  clear  fact  is  that  a  curtailment  of 
the  passenger  train  service  available 
anywhere  in  the  country,  by  any  rail- 
road, inevitably  means  some  curtailment 
In  the  use  of  the  services  of  other  rail- 


roads— n^  matter  how  good  a  Job  those 
railroads  individually  may  be  trying  to 
do.  In  my  own  hometown,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  which  is  one  of  the  great  rail- 
road centtrs  of  our  Nation,  we  happen  to 
have  a  railroad,  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  Is  one  of  the  compara- 
tively few,  that  may  be  pointed  to  as  still 
trying  to  provide  safe  and  adequate  pas- 
senger train  service.  In  fact,  the  man- 
agement of  the  B.  Ii  O.  Is  one  of  the  few 
which  has  actoally  been  pioneering  in 
new  servl^,  designed  to  make  passenger 
train  travel  more  attractive  to  Its  ciis- 
tomers,  through  the  introduction  of  fare 
reductioni  and  new  equipment  such  as 
the  slumber  coaches.  Probably  no  other 
railroad  in  the  Eaat  has  done  as  much  to 
promote  Its  passenger  operation  as  has 
the  B.  ft  O.,  and  it  has  done  a  good  job 
of  providing  good  meal  service,  clean 
and  reas^Mbly  well  malntoined  equip- 
ment, and  reasonable  tchoduling. 

NeverUloleso.  despite  thU  genuine  in- 
terest In  rassenger  train  services  and  an 
appareniv  real  desire  to  prorlde  as  out- 
standing a  sennee  to  passengers  as  ts 
possible,  the  B.  ft  O,  railroad  has  had 
to  eoosoUdato  aod  sUmlnate  some  trains 
In  roooni  years.  This  result,  X  am  con* 
vUieod,  s^mes  from  the  eurUilment  ot 
railroad  »msnfer  service  in  other  paru 
of  the  eo«niry,  bf  other  railroads.  Fas- 
sen«ers  who  would  use  the  B,  ft  O,  serv- 
ices, wutt  pleasure,  for  the  start  of  a 
journey  today  are  being  discouraged  from 
dolxig  to.  because  they  now  find  that 
trains  wHlch  formerly  linked  with  the 
B.  ft  O.  and  on  which  they  continued 
their  Journey  either  no  longer  are  run- 
ning or  eOse  are  so  nindown,  dirty,  and 
poorly  maintained,  or  are  scheduled  at 
such  inc<Hivenlent  hours,  that  they  are 
discouraged  from  making  their  Journey 
by  train  altogether. 

From  this,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
even  those  railroads  which  still  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  the  public  as 
common  carriers  are  frequently  being 
thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
safe  and  adequate  passenger  train  oper- 
ations simply  because  other  railroads — 
and  I  regret  that  I  must  include  the  ma- 
jority of  railroad  managements  in  this 
indictment — are  apparently  determined 
to  make  passenger  train  travel  so  dis- 
agreeable to  potential  customers  that 
business  will  fall  off  to  a  point  where  the 
train  can  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  unfair 
to  those  railroad  managements  which 
still  are  taring  to  make  passenger  train 
service  in  this  country  what  it  should  be 
to  allow  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
such  service  by  other  railroad  manage- 
ments who  want  to  get  out  of  the  pas- 
senger business. 

Moreover,  since  mail  and  railway  ex- 
press oper^Ltions  are  directly  related  to 
passenger  train  services,  by  allowing 
these  lirBBponsible  managements  to  de- 
termine the  future  course  of  the  industry' 
as  a  whole,  we  are  only  contributing 
directly  to  the  rapid  development  of  a 
situation  in  which  railroad  mail  and  ex- 
press services,  as  well  as  passenger  train 
service,  will  inevitably  be  extinguished. 
I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  not  already 
had  some  complaints  directed  to  them  by 
constituents  about  the  decline  in  mail 


services  in  recent  years,  and  I  shudder  to 
think  of  the  prospects  before  us  if  this 
Congress  permits  the  railroads  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  policy  of  killing  off 
passenger  train  services,  which  Include 
the  handling  of  mall,  that  are  encour- 
aged by  the  passenger  train  abandon- 
ment provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  railroad- 
ing in  this  country,  the  transportation 
policy  which  made  this  country  the 
possessor  of  what  once  was  the  greatest 
railroad  transportation  network  In  the 
world  was  one  under  which  the  railroads, 
in  return  for  the  many  special  privileges 
and  benefits  conferred  upon  them,  were 
required  to  meet  certain  obligations  to 
the  public  as  common  carriers.  The 
railroads  today  still  enjoy  those  special 
privileges,  including  the  right  to  acquire 
by  eminent  domain  any  piece  of  property 
which  you  and  I  may  own  if  it  Is  needed 
for  the  railroads'  operations.  Yet,  while 
we  have  preserved  theae  privileges,  Con- 
greM  by  Its  action  has  done  much  to 
destroy  the  balancing  obligations  of  the 
railroads  to  provide  needed  services  to 
the  public 

In  my  view,  the  passenaer  train  dU- 
cmtttnuanc4r  prf^istons  of  the  Transpor- 
ution  Act  of  19M  have  completely  re- 
versed the  traditional  railroad  trans- 
portation policies  of  this  Nation  IM 
u*  not  forget  our  history  Over  the 
years,  the  railroads  traditionally  have 
been  required  to  perform  certain  M.'t  vices 
at  a  loss,  in  exchange  for  the  monopoly 
right  conferred  upon  them  to  provide 
other  services  at  a  greater  margin  of 
profit.  This  has  worked  out  well,  and 
has  made  our  railroad  system  one  of  the 
most  efUclent,  profitable,  and  dependable 
ever  devised  by  any  nation.  In  very 
few  years  of  their  history  have  the  rail- 
roads ever  run  their  passenger  train 
services — by  their  unique  bookkeeping — 
at  a  profit,  but  this  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  high  profits  which  their 
operations  as  a  whole  have  returned  to 
railroad  stockholders  and  investors.  By 
adopting  a  totally  new  concept  that  the 
railroad  pa.ssenger  train  operations — by 
the  railroads  own  unreliable  bookkeep- 
ing— must  show  a  profit  before  they  can 
be  required  to  continue  such  services,  no 
matter  how  great  the  public's  need  for 
such  services  and  without  regard  for  the 
total  profits  of  the  railroad,  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958  departed  from  our 
traditional  transportation  policies.  It 
did  this,  moreover,  under  the  pretense 
that  such  action  would  strengthen  our 
railroad  transportation  system,  but  the 
clear  fact  Is  that  it  has  served  only  to 
rapidly  deteriorate  passenger  train  serv- 
ices and  now  threatens  their  extinction. 
Section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  I  submit,  defeats  even  the  tm- 
nounced  purpose  behind  its  enactment. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  when  Con- 
gress must  decide  whether  it  wishes  to 
permit  the  passenger  train  services  of 
this  Nation  to  be  almost  completely 
eliminated  except  for  a  few  crack  trains. 
That.  I  believe,  is  the  inevitable  result 
that  will  be  brought  about  unless  Con- 
gress acts  at  this  session  to  once  again 
place  railroad  passenger  train  operations 
on  a  sound  footing.     In  my  view,  H.R. 
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9742  is  the  ortly  pending  measure  which 
goes  far  enough,  by  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to 
maintain  saf(>  and  adequate  passenger 
train  sei^lce.  to  prevent  the  rapid  ex- 
tinction of  the  passenger  tram. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is.  I  believe, 
necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  future  transportation  needs  of 
this  Nation  La  peacetime,  and  it  is  a 
compelling  ur?ency  if  the  needs  of  na- 
tional securltj  are  also  to  be  met.  We 
have  before  us  a  report  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  which  re- 
veals that  already  our  passenger  train 
facilltiee  have  declined  to  a  point  which 
invites  disaster  In  the  event  of  another 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  number  of 
railroad  passenger  cars  has  declined 
from  30,052  in  193B  to  only  18.577  in 
1958;  yet  all  of  us  can  remember  how. 
even  with  the  larger  number  of  cars 
then  available,  there  was  a  real  short- 
age of  rail  passenger  car  space  during 
World  War  n.  With  the  great  cutback 
In  faolUtles  which  has  uken  place  stnee 
that  time,  and  with  the  far  greater  ne^ 
which  would  exist  for  such  facflltles  In 
any  futurs  war  as  \h0  result  of  our 
greator  population  and  probable  war- 
time shoriagos  of  gasoline  and  otlier 
Items  nosdod  for  highway  travel,  itur 
outlook  for  the  future,  from  a  defense 
MmndpaUit.  Is  bleak  tndood. 

I  urge  Immediate  enactment  of  H  R 
#743, 


Gates  Takes  Dsdsifs  RoU  b  Joial  CkieTs' 
Deadlocks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxJKOis 

IN  THK  HOUSl  OF  REPRESEWTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  May  4.  1960 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  1,  1960.  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  an  article  entitled 
"Gates  Takes  Decisive  Role  in  Joint 
Chiefs'  Deadk)ckB."  by  Hansen  W.  Bald- 
win, the  noted  military  commentator  of 
the  Times.  The  article  was  Inserted 
into  the  CoNCRESsioHAL  Record  of  May  2. 
1960,  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Levsrett  Sal- 

TONSTALL. 

In  view  of  the  past  and  continuing 
discussion  with  respect  to  defense  CM-gan- 
ization  and  declslOTi-maklng  procedures 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment,  that  article  should  be  of  widespread 
interest,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  analyzes,  with 
the  perception  and  logic  which  charac- 
terizes his  writings,  both  the  mechanics 
and  the  policy  Importanoe  of  Secretary 
Gates'  personally  Instituted  procedure 
of  meeting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Baldwin  documents 
some  of  the  principal  decisions  which 
the  Secretary  has  made  under  the  new 
procedure. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  I  believe  that  the 
article  is  a  reassuilng  affirmation  of  the 
fundamentSkl  soundness  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  and  that  it  under- 


imes  the  fact  that  this  essentially  sound 
Joint  Chiefs  concept  ha?  been  even  fur- 
ther improved  under  the  leadership  of 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  article,  and  Secretary  Gates'  pol- 
icy of  meetiiig  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  which  Mr.  Baldwin  dlacusses.  con- 
stitute a  strong  refutation  of  thoee  critics 
who  seetn  so  eager  to  abandon  our  war- 
proven  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and 
replace  It  with  some  version  of  a  su- 
preme high  command  that  would  be 
antithetical  to  our  form  of  government 
and  far  less  re^x>nsive  to  our  national 
secuiity  requirements.  I  further  believe 
that  this  article  by  Mr.  Baldwin  heavily 
underlines  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and 
particularly  this  House  and  its  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  protecting  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and  concept 
against  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
ehminate  It  openly,  or  destroy  it  indi- 
rectly by  neparatlng  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  their  status  as  chiefs  of  their 
services. 

Also,  it  Is  apparent  from  Mr.  Baldwin's 
analysis  that  the  action  by  Secretary 
Gates  in  sitting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  again  demonstrates  tho  often 
forgotten  truism  that  there  is  very  Utile 
In  rovemmental  ori snisailon  problems 
thst  tntethgence,  determination,  hard 
work,  and  leadership  will  not  cure.  The 
Gates-JCS  procedure  reminds  us  once 
again  that  new  organization  charts  will 
ntrver  take  the  place  of  able  oflUcials  who 
willingly  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
their  oOe*  and  discharge  those  respon- 
filbiUties  with  Intelligence. 

In  particular,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bald- 
win's opening  sentence  is  at  once  a  sum- 
mation of  the  overall  effect  of  Mr.  Gates' 
leadership  and  an  infallible  formula  for 
those  who  seek  more  effective  adminis- 
trative procedures.  The  sentence  to 
which  I  refer  reads: 

Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  8.  Oatoe  has 
galvanised  the  decision -making  process  of 
government  by  the  simple  expedient  of  mak- 
ing declBlons. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gates'  JCS  di- 
rective of  Deceml)er  29,  1959,  establish- 
ing the  procedure  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  sits  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  is  already  being  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  documents  of 
its  kind  in  modem  govenunental  organ- 
ization. The  manner  in  which  Secre- 
tary Gates  has  performed  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  receiving  con- 
tinually widespread  endorsement  and 
approbation.  After  reading  Mr.  Bald- 
win's article,  it  l)ecome8  even  more  ap- 
parent why  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  recently  stated,  with 
respect  to  Secretary  Gates'  policy  of 
sitting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stoff : 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
recent  directive  with  regard  to  your  piartlcl- 
patlon  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StHff. 

With  this  one  directive  you  bare  left  an 
impressive  mark  on  defense  organization. 

Tou  have  strengthened  our  great  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  dealt  a  shattering  blow  to  the  advo- 
cates ot  a  single  chief  of  staff  system. 

And.  you  have  rltatlaed  and  reafllnned  the 
ooDstltutional  principle  of  elvUlan  control. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  Interest  in 
efficient  defense  organization  and  the 
Importance  of  this  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  House. 


The  WerM  Needs  Countless  Gordoa 
Seagravet 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ^IARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  HART 

or  MicHiOAir 

IN  THl  8EHAT1  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  i960 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  know  about  the  unusual  contribution 
made  to  mankind  by  Dr.  CK>rdon  Sea- 
grave  in  Burma  and  southwest  China  as 
a  doctor,  a  surgeon,  and  a  teacher  to 
people  a'ho  would  never  otherwise  have 
had  professkmal  help.  Recently,  Dr. 
Seagrave's  autobiography  was  published. 
"Life  of  a  Burma  Surgoon." 

Mr,  Presldont,  X  would  like  to  insert 
m  ttw  coKOtMnofrsL  Racoss  a  review 
ot  Dr.  Seat  rave's  book  by  another  frsat 
American,  whose  contribution  In  tho 
same  continent  of  Asia  In  tho  field  of 
diplomacy  parallels  thai  of  Dr.  Seacrave. 
Z  ask  unanimous  eonsooi  to  have  prlntod 
in  tho  COMOKCMnowAt  Rscoas  tl>o  arti- 
cle by  Cmona  Bowua  which  appeared 
In  the  Louisville  (Kj.y  Times  on  March 
80,  IMO,  entitled  'Tlie  World  Needs 
Countless  Gordon  Seagraves." 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 
Tks  Wokld  Vnoe  Couhtlos  Ookoom  Sba- 

OBAVBB NaTIOITS    AWAKBTIlfG    TO    A     BzllUl 

Lmr  Nns  Sebviczs  or  Dedicates  Bxrarrs 

nr  A  VARncTT  or  Fmns 

(By  CmsTEE  Bowlts) 

Washington. — This  week,  a  new  auto- 
biography of  a  remarKable  American  wUl  be 
published — ^"Life  of  a  Burma  Siugeon" 
(BaUantine). 

The  story  of  Dr.  Gordon  Beagrave  Is  the 
stoc7  of  the  best  of  Amoica  overseas.  What 
he  has  tried  to  do  in  Burma  is  something 
at  which  we  can  be  Justly  proud,  for  his 
actions  are  a  natural  eztenslcm  of  our  tradi- 
tional national  pwpose — the  widening  of 
opportunltlee  for  aU  men  everywhere. 

Here,  in  the  life  of  one  man,  is  a  rare 
combination  of  brotherhood  and  patriotism, 
of  service  and  courage,  tliat  seems  to  me 
distinctly  American.  I  could  no  more  pic- 
ture Gordon  Seagrave  as  of  another  nation- 
ality than  I  could  imagine  Gcmdhi  a  French- 
man or  Chiu-chill  an  Indian. 

In  18©7,  when  Gordon  S.  Seagrave  was 
born  In  Rangoon.  Burma,  the  Am«rican  peo- 
ple stood  poised  on  the  verge  of  a  curious 
and  unprecedented  Pacific  adventure.  With 
our  seteure  of  the  Ptiillpplnes  a  year  later, 
we  awakened  with  surprise — and  some  mis- 
givings— to  find  ourselves  an  Asian  colonial 
power. 

Our  relations  with  Asia  have  been  an  out- 
growth of  mixed  motivations.  Tet  running 
throughout  tills  record  is  a  remarkably  con- 
stant current  of  vigorous  huznanitarianism. 

Today  we  are  reaping  the  iiarvest  of  this 
long  relatlonstilp  with  Asia  and  Asians. 
Gone  are  the  days  of  colonialism.  In  their 
place  is  a  new  age  of  explosive  nattonaUsm, 
when  millions  of  men  and  women  are 
awakening  to  a  new  sense  of  ofiportanltiea 
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for  •  bttur  Uf«.  TlM  revolution  first  trlf- 
HfMl  toy  OMrebMat  and  taimUnutrf  alllM  la 
now  At  floodtUU. 

TlM  ntw  A«U  oonfronu  ui  with  radloftllr 
n«w  ehMlUtngm. 

In  thl«  r«T0ltttlon«r7  world,  tb«  rMord  of 
Individual  AoMneftu  of  vlclon,  eourif*,  and 
long  MiMrl«n««  aoonf  AMta  psoplM  Mn 
Mfv*  to  fuld«  tlM  rMt  of  ttt  in  ottf  qu«ft 
tor  ttBdwtfndiag,  Oordon  §—§n^»  U  on« 
MMh  AflMflMn,  To  b«  «ur«  hii  ttorr  l« 
•ImllM'  In  nunf  way*  t«  ttuit  of  ottMf  m«n 
•nd  woni«n  wlio  fAf«  thtif  Uvm  to  Mfvlnf 
ttM  p«epl«  of  A«u.  And  y%  ttior*  ic  unidu«' 
noM  in  bl«  ponovMrMiM  Mid  In  ttM  tonf 
famlif  tradlMM  of  Mnto*  t«  wtiM  h«  li  (Im 
ti«tr 

Oordmi  fMcrftrt't  forvtwart  w*nt  to  BunnA 
In  IM»  M  ft  p«rt  of  thftt  Mrtf  trt«kl«  of 
AmorlMn*  who  loft  frtonda,  fftmllr,  homo, 
•nd  oountrjr  to  plon««r  in  ttM  mum  of  th« 
Otin«tlftn  Oo«pol.  To  ttulr  n«tfbbora,  tholr 
dMMon  ofton  ftMmod  fooihftrdy,  dftnforou*, 
•nd  lU  oonootvad. 

T*t  tbolrt  WM  not  »  eboiM  motlirfttod  by 
ttM  trftdltlonal  mum«  of  mlfrftCion— Mcap* 
from  opprtMlon  ftnd  •conomlc  bardftblp  or  ■ 
erftTlnc  for  fr«ftt«r  nuit«rUl  opportunity. 
Tb«  SMfTftTM  bad  DO  personal  fortunM  to 
make,  no  political  ax  to  (rind,  nor  were  they 
earrylnc  the  flag  on  a  colonial  adventiire. 

Theln  waa  a  mlaelon  of  faltb. 

In  the  yeara  alnce  tne  coming  of  the  first 
fleagiania  Aala  and  change  have  become 
almost  synonymous.  Aa  a  young  man  who 
knew  only  Burma  aa  hla  home,  Gordon  Sea- 
grave  was  already  able  to  perceive  the  needs 
of  an  awakening  people. 

When  be  returned  to  the  United  States  In 
1900,  he  was  determined  to  acquire  the  medi- 
cal skills  necessary  to  heal  his  fellow  man. 
He  doubtless  felt  misgivings  about  mission- 
ary work  which  sought  excliislvely  to  sub- 
stitute one  religion  for  another  In  a  co\in- 
try  already  deeply  spiritual.  He  under- 
stood, too,  what  has  In  recent  years  be- 
come a  truism — that  worthwhile  souls  require 
healthy  bodies  and  free  minds. 

In  any  event,  Oordon  Seagrave  acqtilred 
his  medical  training  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
in  1923  returned  to  Burma  as  a  yovmg  doctor 
In  search  of  a  practice.  He  chose  a  most 
remote  part  of  Burma — the  town  of  Namk- 
ham,  on  the  Chinese  border,  some  700  miles 
from  Rangoon,  where  his  family  had  lived 
before  blm  for  generations. 

He  chose  this  place  on  the  basis  of  need, 
not  comfort  or  acceptance.  His  greatest 
challenge  was,  consequently,  that  of  prov- 
ing be  was  needed  to  thousands  of  chroni- 
cally ill  but  curable  people  who  did  not  as 
yet  believe  they  could  be  cured. 

Through  skillful  surgery  and  constant 
teaching,  he  slowly  spread  the  wonders  of 
modem  medicine  in  ever-widening  circles 
throughout  northern  Burma  and  southwest 
China.  His  clinic  became  the  center  of  a 
quiet  upcountry  revolution  which  gave  new 
meaning  to  lives  which  would  have  other- 
wise been  lost  or  wasted. 

The  challenge  of  disease  was  everywhere. 
ICalarla  was  as  common  In  Burma  as  colds 
in  New  York  or  Seattle.  Also  present  In 
abundance  were  cholera,  typhoid,  tubercu- 
losis, goiter — Indeed,  almost  every  variety  of 
tropical  and  temperate  disease  known  to  the 
medical  profession. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  Gordon 
Seagrave's  greater  contribution — the  lives  he 
healed  and  saved  or  the  Influence  of  his 
person  and  character  on  the  northern  Shan 
peoples.  Living  in  a  place  so  remote  from 
modem  technological  America,  he  ha«  pre- 
served qualities  which  sometimes  seem  rare 
among  contemporary  Americans. 

Like  the  men  who  wrested  our  country 
from  the  wilderness,  he  Is  a  pioneer  oblivious 
to  danger  whether  physical  or  Intellectual. 
He  is  almost  flintlike  in  his  indestructibility. 
Por  decades,  disease  has  racked  his  body. 
War  and  Insurrection  have  plagued  his  life 


and  destroyed  bU  bosplUl.  Supplies,  squlp- 
msnt,  andj  money  b«vs  been  the  eseeptUm 
rather  tbaii  the  rule. 

The  atortr  recounted  In  bU  book  la  remark- 
able, WltQ  the  ftdnuiM  of  the  Asia  amlaa, 
Oordon  l»igrft.v  rMOtod  inatinotively  and 
volttiitMr«tt  M  tho  ■#•  of  47  without  bMita- 
tlon.  In  IM9  thia  estraovdlnary  man 
aafdhod  ottt  of  Sttraw  on  foot  wnb  •tttlweti. 
ftnd  many  montha  Uiter  msrebed  baak  again 
under  aontbat  aondltlona,  bMling  Allied  Mil- 
diera  and  holding  together  large  h«Mpltst 
unite 

mnM  Wir^d  War  II,  we  have  begun  sU^ly 
to  d<i  M  ftjpeople  whftt  Oordon  Meagrava  and 
oCbera  h«fa  done  m  Indlvtduftia  Wa  have 
begun  to  itnderMand  our  erltleal  atske  in  tb« 
peaeeful  Hotunnia  and  potlttesi  devet<»pmsnt 
of  frM  nftilona 

We  neef  dedicated  medical,  adueattunal, 
and  technological  experta  In  every  Aeld-  men 
ftnd  women  who  are  willing  to  pool  their  ef- 
forts In  the  service  of  villagers  and  workers 
everywhere.  We  need  people  who  are  wtlling 
to  live  and  work  in  the  tradition  of  Oordon 
Seagrave. 

Ahead  of  us  Is  a  vMt  frontier  which  only 
our  young  people  of  today  can  croaa.  Are  we 
as  a  natloti  prepared  to  inspire  and  encour- 
age theee  young  people  to  undertake  this 
historic  e$ort?  Are  we  willing  to  instill  tn 
them  the  sense  of  mission  and  to  equip 
them  with  the  necessary  skills  to  help  the 
people  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to 
create  prosperous  free  societies  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  cultures? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  well 
determine  mankind's  future  course. 

We  havQ  in  our  national  heritage  the  Ideals 
and  exanvles  for  such  action.  Although 
there  is  only  one  Gordon  Seagrave,  let  us 
hope  that  hla  brilliant  example  may  inspire 
countless  other  Americans  to  similar  deeds 
In  the  future. 

This  may  well  be  his  greatest  and  moat 
enduring  contribution. 


Health  Cure  Recommendatioas  Propoted 
by  the  AdaiuistratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIW 

IN  THS  HOnSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1960 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  8.  Plemming.  today  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  executive  session  and  outlined  the 
structure  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed plari  for  meeting  the  health  care 
requirements  of  our  aged  citizens. 

Mr.  Fl^mming's  prepared  statement 
has  been  authorized  for  public  release. 
So  that  it)  may  be  available  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  I  wiU  insert  the 
Secretary's  statement  at  this  point: 
Statkmknt  bt  AaTHTJX  S.  Pl^mmino.  Sccaz- 

TAIT    or  HlULTH.    BDnCATION,    AlfC    WCLTAaX, 

Bzroas  ■emPiHotrsx  Wats  mtd  Mxans  Com- 

MTTTTK    or   THE    U.S.    HOUSE    OF    RSI^ESKNTA- 

TTvaa,  W9DNX8DAT,  Mat  4.  i960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  comnrit- 
tee.  I  am  glad  to  appear  this  morning  to 
present  the  administration's  plan  to  provide 
health  and  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

The  exeoutlve  branch  of  the  Government 
fully  recognizes  and  accepts  the  fact  that  the 
Pederal  Goiremment  should  act  in  this  field. 


A  careful  consideration  of  facte  such  aa  the 
following  can  lead  Ui  no  other  conclusion 

1.  There  are  10  nUlllon  peraona  aged  0A  and 
over — 4  million  pay  Income  taies.  Of  the 
13  million  who  do  not  pay  Income  taxes.  3  4 
million   are   recipient*  of   public   assistance. 

3  A  19M  study  Identified  00  percent,  or 
9  0  million,  of  the  aged  as  having  Incomes 
of  tl.OOO  m  less,  snd  10  percent,  or  13  J  mlU 
\Um.  as  having  Incomes  of  ftSXWO  or  less 
Thess  figures  sh/zuld  be  discounted,  be<iause 
they  include  situations  where  a  wife  has  an 
ine^ttna  of  less  than  01,000  and  the  huaband 
has  a  subsUfitlai  inot/mm.  and  because  they 
Incltuts  slluaiume  where  '>ther  members  of 
ths  family  have  substantial  res^niroes 
Mevsrtbelsse,  we  are  dsaling  with  a  vrmjp  in 
tntr  |x>tMjlat|rm  which  Mmtalns  an  unusually 
large  [>erc«ntage  of  persons  with  very  limited 
resources 

1.  A  1067  Ad  study  sh^ms  that  tits  average 
annual  espendtturss  of  this  group  for  health 
snd  medical  espsnses  was  0177,  not  Including 
nursing  home  care,  as  compared  with  064 
for  ths  rest  of  the  population.  But  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  IS  percent  of  the 
persons  06  and  over,  or  3  36  million,  had 
total  medical  expenditures,  on  the  average,  of 
0700  per  year,  not  Including  nursing  home 
care.  The  expenditures  for  this  group  repre- 
sented 60  percent  of  the  total  medical  care 
expenditures  of  the  aged.  Since  1967.  costs 
for  medical  care  have  Increased  at  least  30 
percent  Also.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
high-average  expenditure  for  the  aged  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  00,000  is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  total  medical  ex- 
penditures Incurred  by  persons  who  are  con- 
tinuously 111   for  an  entire  year. 

4.  According  to  the  Health  Insurance  As- 
sociation ot  America,  approximately  49  per- 
cent of  the  persons  tn  this  age  group  have 
some  kind  of  health  and  medical  Insurance 
But.  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  this  group  have  policies  that  protect  them 
against  long-term  Illnesses  This  Is  true  of 
those  who  are  covered  by  group  policies,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  covered  by  individual 
policies  There  Is  a  trend  In  the  direction 
of  extending  beyond  the  retirement  age  pro- 
visions in  group  policies  that  cover  major 
medical  expenses  There  is  also  a  trend  In 
the  direction  of  making  individual  policies 
that  cover  major  medical  expenses  available 
to  persons  66  and  over.  These  policies  call 
for  payment  of  premiums  ranging  from  060 
to  0130  a  year  per  indlvidiULl.  They  include 
deductible  provisions  ranging  from  0360  to 
0500.  They  ordinarily  establish  annual  or 
lifetime  dollar  ceilings  on  benefits  Most 
contain  coinsurance  provisions  of  30  to  35 
percent. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  p>ersons  aged  65  and  over  do  not  have 
protection  against  long-term  Illnesses,  and 
either  cannot  obtain  protection  at  rates  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  or  cannot  obtain  adequate 
protection 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  have  devel- 
oped a  program  that  is  designed  to  achieve 
Just  one  objective;  namely,  to  provide  ap- 
proximately 13  million  persons  66  and  over 
who  have  limited  resources  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  stepe  which.  If  Uken,  will 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  heavy  eco- 
nomic burden  of  long-term  or  other  expen- 
sive Illnesses. 

We  have  developed  thia  proposal  In  th'5 
belief  that  any  program  undertaken  by  the 
Pederal  Government  In  this  area  should 
meet  the  following  tests : 

1.  It  should  provide  the  individual  with 
the  opportunity  of  deciding  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  desires  to  be  a  participant 
m  the  program. 

2.  It  should  make  available  a  system  of 
comprehensive  health  and  medical  benefits 
which  provide  adequate  protection  against 
the  costs  of  long-term  and  other  eq>enalve 
Illnesses. 
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8.  It  should  nuuM  available  all  the  bene- 
flu  of  the  program  to  publlo  Maletanoe  re- 
ciplente  at  public  expenae. 

4.  It  abould  provide  for  some  financial 
oontnbutlon  on  the  part  of  thoee  partiol- 
panu  who  are  not  on  publte  ■aslstanee. 

0  It  elvnild  provide  privau  insurers  with 
ths  i;pp<7rtunity  of  expanding  their  programa 
of  extending  health  proteetlon  to  the  (^er- 
M  age  trtmp. 

0  It  ahmild  provide  for  •  Pederal-fMau 
partnership  In  tfeallfif  with  the  problem 

We  here  developed  a  prognun  that  la  arm- 
sleteiit  with  theee  guldelinea  Ws  bslteve 
that  If  It  Is  put  Into  (/peratlon.  It  will  pro- 
nde  the  aged  with  the  type  of  aeeUtarMse 
they  tntmt  need  We  want  U>  make  it  eiear, 
however,  that  we  will  be  glad  to  diaeusa  any 
auffgeettone  t<ir  Impff^vements  that  are  tsoit* 
alatsnt  with  the  haele  guldsllnss  that  T  have 
Juat  outlined 

BpeclAcally,  we  recommend  that  the  Ped- 
eral Government  assUt  the  Htstss  in  ssUb- 
lUhtng  a  medicare  program  for  ths  aged  In 
accordance  with  the  following  specifications 

1.  Eligibility  for  participation  in  program: 

The  program  would  be  open  to  all  per- 
sons aged  6A  axul  over  who  did  not  pay  an 
Lococos  tax  In  the  preceding  year  and  to 
taxpayers  66  and  over  whose  adjusted  gross 
Income,  plus  social  security,  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  veterans  pensions,  in  ths 
preceding  year  did  not  ezcMd  02,600  (03,800 
for  a  couple ) . 

a.  EliglblUty  for  beneflU: 

Persons  ellgibls  for  partlcipatlun  in  the 
program  would  be  entitled  to  the  baneflts  of 
the  program  if  they  had  paid  an  enrollment 
fee  each  year  of  024  and  after  they  had  in- 
curred health  and  medical  expenses  of  0360 
(0400  for  a  oouple) . 

Public  assistance  recipients  would  t>e  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  program  without 
paying  the  enrollment  fee  and  with  the 
States  paying  the  initial  0360  of  expenses 
under  the  regular  public  assistance  program. 

3.  Benefits: 

The  medicare  program  for  the  aged  would 
pay  80  percent  (100  percent  for  public  as- 
sistance redplenU)  of  the  costs  of  the  fol- 
lowing comprehensive  health  and  medical 
servlcee  for  all  participants  who  had  estab- 
lished their  eligibility,  and  where  such  serv- 
ices have  been  determined  to  be  medically 
ivecessary: 

(a)  Hospital  care,  180  days. 

(b)  Skilled  nursing  home  care,  366  days. 

(c)  Organized  home  care  eervlccs,  366 
days. 

(d)  Surgical  proceduree. 

le)  Laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  up  to 
0300. 

(f)  Physicians'  services. 

(g)  Dental  services. 

(h)   Prescribed  drugs,  up  to  0350. 

( 1 )   Private  duty  nurses. 

(Jl   Physical  restoration  services. 

4.  Optional  beneflte: 

Bach  State  would  provide  that  an  aged 
person  eligible  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram oould  elect  to  purchase  from  a  private 
group  a  major  medical  expense  insurance 
policy  with  the  understanding  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  would  be  paid  for  him  from 
Pederal-State  matching  funds  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  060.  The  States  would  tie  responsi- 
ble for  efitablisblng  the  minimum  specifica- 
tions for  such  pollciee. 

5.  Continuation  of  eligibility; 

Once  a  person  has  qualified  tar  participa- 
tion in  the  medicare  program  for  the  aged, 
he  can  maintain  hU  eligibility  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  anniial  fee.  If  his  income  rises 
above  the  figure  specifisd  for  eligibility,  his 
fee  would  be  raised  on  a  graduated  basis 
for  each  0600  of  Increase  In  Income  until  the 
fee  covered  the  full  per  capita  cost  of  the 
benefits    mads   available  to   him. 

6.  Administration: 

The  medicare  program  for  the  aged  would 
be  administered  by  the  States,  under  a  State 


plan  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Kduoation.  and  Welfare.  The  State  would 
be  authorixed  to  use  appropriate  private  or- 
gan ueationa  aa  agente, 

7    Plnanclng: 

The  governmental  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  financed  toy  the  Pederal  Oovern- 
ment  and  the  States  on  a  matohlog  baeu. 
Pederal  matohtng  wcmld  be  to  percent  on 
the  average  with  an  equaltaatlon  formula 
ranging  from  ti%  to  MH  percent  tot  the 
Pederal  ahare, 

•   0«jet 

Assuming  that  all  NUtea  participate  and 
that  00  p0rttmti  tri  thnse  whn  are  eltftble 
enroll  im  the  pr'>gram.  It  Is  eattmated  that 
the  annual  Psderal-NUte  rsnet  of  tItU  plan 
would  be  01  3  blllton  with  the  Pederal  share 
being  estimated  »t  0dUO  million,  There 
would  bs  some  reduction  to  the  esUnt  that 
persf^ns  sUglble  fur  particlpatUm  In  the  plan 
elected  to  purchase  Insurance  policies  pro- 
viding for  the  optional  benefits.  It  is  Im- 
poaslble  to  esttmats  the  number  of  persoru 
who  would  elect  the  optional  beneflte. 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  It  should  be 
noted  that  iiun^easee  In  costs  aiul  Increased 
utilisation  of  facilities  over  and  above  that 
included  in  the  cost  estlmatee  could  lead  to 
an  Increase  in  these  estimates.  Also,  there 
would  be  some  Increase  In  Pederal  payments 
for  public  assistance.  This  Increase  might 
reach  0100  million  per  year. 

The  make-ready  cost  during  fiscal  year 
1000-61 — including  grants  to  States  to  help 
them  develop  their  programs — would  be 
about  06  million.  The  fiscal  year  1961-63 
cost  would  depend  on  many  factors.  We 
estimate  that  this  would  run  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  0400  million,  of  which  0200  mil- 
lion would  be  the  Pederal  share. 

We  believe  that  the  plan  which  I  have  Just 
de«cnt>ed  wotild  achieve  the  following  re- 
sults 

1.  It  would  permit  the  individual  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  cm-  not  he  will  participate 
in  the  program. 

2  It  would  preserve  the  oppc«-t\inity  for 
private  insurors  to  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  develop  major  medical  ex- 
pense programs  for  the  aged. 

It  would  divide  the  cost  equitably  among 
the  entire  population  by  providing  for 
financing  the  Pederal  share  out  of  general 
revenues,  contrasted  with  a  payroll  tax  that 
places  the  entire  btu-den  on  earnings  of  less 
than  04.800. 

4.  It  would  provide  a  wide  range  of  bene- 
fits without  placing  a  premium  on  institu- 
tional care  ae  opposed  to  alternative  lower 
cost  services.  Thus,  it  would  facilitate  the 
most  effective  and  economical  use  of  avail- 
able medical  facilities  and  services. 

5.  It  would  provide  a  built-in  Incentive 
for  Judicious  use  of  health  facilities  and 
services  by  requiring  the  Individual  (other 
than  public  assistance  recipients)  to  share 
in  the  cost  above  the  deductible  of  0260. 

Most  Important,  however,  the  program  Is 
designed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  pinpoint  the 
area  of  greatest  need;  namely,  the  large  num- 
ber of  persons  over  65  who  do  not  have  the 
resources  or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  staggering 
financial  burdens  of  long-term  Illness.  This 
is  the  most  serious  problem  in  the  financing 
of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

This  plan  guarantees  comprrtienslve  health 
and  medical  services  to  all  aged  public  as- 
sistance redpients  in  States  that  become  part 
of  the  program.  It  Is  available  to  all  persons 
in  the  lower  income  brackets,  regardless  of 
whether  they  happen  to  be  covered  by  social 
security.  It  identifies  persons  who  may 
benefit  by  the  program  on  the  basis  at  a 
simple  and  easily  determined  eligibility  re- 
quirement, without  subjecting  the  individual 
to  a  detailed  and  involved  income  or  means 
test. 

In  sununary.  we  lielleve  that  the  medicare 
{MTogram  for  the  aged  will  concentrate  gov- 


ernmental aaaletenoe  in  aueh  a  manner  aa  to 
provide  the  moet  effective  and  most  re^>on- 
alble  uae  of  Pederal  and  StaM  funda.  We 
believe  thia  program  repreaenta  a  practical 
aolutlon  to  a  preeaing  human  problem. 
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wxumniom  ow  rcmarks 
HON.  JOEL  T,  BROYHILL 

or  VMMWU 
IN  THB  MOUM  Of  RBPBBnWTATIVM 

Wednetday,  May  4.  I960 

Mr,  BROYHUX.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I 
would  like  to  Ukc  thig  opportunity  to 
iiiMrt  into  the  Rbcord  a  brief  ctatement 
about  an  organization  of  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud,  and  to  which  all  of  us 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  This  16  the 
International  Rescue  and  First  Aid  As- 
sociation, which  has  its  national  bead- 
quarters  in  neighlx>ring  Alexandria. 

The  Cc»mnonwealth  ol  Virginia  will 
honor  the  members  ot  the  organized 
rescue  and  lifesavlng  squads  and  crews 
throughout  the  State  during  Rescue 
Squad  Week.  May  23-28,  1960.  by  procla- 
mation of  Oov.  J.  lindsay  Almond,  Jr. 

Virginia  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
which  annually  pays  tribute  to  the  hu- 
manitarian round-the-clock  service  of 
the  hundreds  of  dedicated  moi  and 
women  who  provide  trained,  helping 
hands  to  their  neighbors  in  emergency 
situations;  resixind  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  highway  accidents;  and 
are  constantly  alert  and  ready  to  work 
with  civil  defense  and.  other  local  agen- 
cies in  event  of  majm*  disaster. 

Rescue  Squad  Week  Is  our  Common- 
wealth's way  of  saying  "Thank  you"  to 
the  rescue  squads  and  lifesavlng  crews. 
the  '^Hrginia  Association  of  Rescue 
Squads  and  their  ladies  auxiliaries — to 
the  individuals  who,  as  members  of  these 
organized  units,  give  so  freely  of  their 
time,  their  talents  and  at  their  own 
financial  resources  and  undergo  training 
and  more  training  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  aid  the  sick  and  injured. 

Virginia  is  a  inoneer  In  the  organized 
rescue  and  first  aid  movement  and  or- 
ganizers of  the  initial  units  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  assisted  in  forming 
comparable  units  in  other  States. 

Virginia,  too,  is  the  headquarters  State 
of  the  International  Rescue  k  First  Aid 
Association  with  its  executive  office  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  historic  Alexandria, 
This  association  was  organized  in  1948  at 
its  first  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  NJ.,  and  is  Incorporated  under  the 
code  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

The  dedicated  service  of  the  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  or- 
ganized rescue  and  first  aid  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  is  exemplified  in  the  masthead  of 
the  association's  official  magazine,  the 
International  Rescuer: 

And  a  certain  Samaritan  •  •  •  going  up 
to  him  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  In 
oil  and  wine;  and  setting  him  on  his  own 
beast,  brought  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care 
of  him — Hike  10 :  1 3-84. 
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The  IntematlMua  Rescue  and  First 
Aid  AnoclAtlon  la  an  association  of  or- 
ganized TOlunteer,  paid  and  Industrial 
rescue  squads,  ambulance  and  flrst-ald 
crews,  fire  departments,  and  other  com- 
parable units  equipped  with  all  types  of 
rescue  and  flrst-ald  apparatus  and  de- 
vices which  can  be  carried  In  mobile 
units,  either  by  vehicular,  water  or  air 
transport;  county.  State,  and  other  asso- 
ciations; and  indivldiials,  both  men  and 
women,  active  or  Interested  in  the  rescue 
and  flrst-ald  movement. 

The  IRFAA  membership  thus  Is  cc»n- 
posed  of  individuals,  organized  units  and 
associations,  and  associate  members  in 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and  other 
countries.  All  of  the  association's 
elected  and  appointed  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  executive  director,  are 
volunteers  In  this  voluntary  nonprofit 
organization. 

The  objectives  of  the  International 
Rescue  and  First  Aid  Association  are: 

First.  To  promote  the  ideas  of  organ- 
ized rescue  and  first-aid  work  through- 
out the  world. 

Second.  To  promote  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  training  of  rescue  and 
first-aid  (H-ganlzatlons. 

Third.  To  cooperate  to  the  fiillest  pos- 
sible extent  with  other  organisations 
whose  objectives  are  accident  prevention, 
safety  education,  rescue  and  flrst-ald 
work. 

Fourth.  To  cooperate  in,  foster,  and 
conduct  research  designed  to  advance 
the  science  and  art  of  rescue  and  flrst-ald 
work,  and  to  encourage  the  desirable 
standardization  of  practice  and  equip- 
ment. 

Fifth.  To  establish  a  system  of  mutual 
assistance  both  within  the  association 
and  with  other  organizations  to  be  used 
in  the  event  of  large-scale  disaster. 

Sixth.  To  develop  and  maintain  a  code 
of  high  ethical  standards  among  rescue 
and  flrst-ald  personnel. 

Seventh.  To  promote  the  general  good 
and  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Bight.  To  aid  in  bringing  about  and 
maintaining  world  harmony  by  develop- 
ing a  spirit  of  kinship  among  the  people 
who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  saving 
life  and  aiding  the  sick  and  injured. 

Nine.  To  bring  together  in  a  common 
association  all  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  aforementioned 
objectives. 

The  International  Rescue  and  First 
Aid  Association  encourages  plans  of  co- 
operative action  and  mutual  assistance 
among  its  members;  and  cm  local, 
county.  State,  provincial,  and  other  lev- 
els; but  it  does  not  itself  become  opera- 
tional in  any  emergency  or  disaster 
situation  on  any  level.  It  does  not  order, 
dispatch,  or  request  any  member  unit  or 
individual  member  to  the  scene  of  any 
emergency  or  disaster  of  any  type  and  so 
any  unit,  individual,  or  organization  does 
not  lose  any  autonomy  or  freedom  of  ac- 
tion through  m»[xbership  in  this  asso- 
ciation. 

The  IRFAA  constantly  advocates  basic 
and  advanced  training,  practice — and 
more  training — in  the  techniques  and 
skills  of  rescue  and  flrst-aid  work;  and 
onphasizes  that  flrst-aid  training  is 
only  the  basic  foundation  of  the  train- 


ing and  skills  needed  by  the  members  of 
squads  and  crews  organized  to  cope  with 
sJl  types  of  emergency  situations. 

The  IRFAA  firmly  emphasizes  that  all 
drivers,  attendants,  and  other  personnel 
of  ambulances  or  other  emergency  ve- 
hicles transporting  sick  or  injured  per- 
sons should  have  had  flrst  aid  training 
and  carry  tuirent  flrst-aid  cards — Amer- 
ican Red  Oross  or  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
United  States.  The  association  advo- 
cates that  each  and  every  State  should 
have  a  law  requiring  such  flrst  aid  train- 
ing for  an^bulance  personnel. 

The  Virginia  Association  of  Rescue 
Squads  is  an  association  member  of  the 
International  Rescue  and  First  Aid  As- 
sociation. Its  are  other  State  and  county 
associatioils  of  rescue  squads. 

We  are  proud  that  our  Commonwealth 
annually  pays  tribute  to  the  members 
of  Virginia's  rescue  and  first-aid  squads 
and  crews.  We  are  proud  that  the  In- 
temationai  Rescue  and  First  Aid  Asso- 
ciation haa  its  headquarters  in  historic 
Alexandria  and  that  it  is  incorporated 
under  the  Code  of  Virginia.  We  are 
proud  that  the  Ideas  of  organized  rescue 
and  flrst  add  work  and  the  spirit  of  kin- 
ship among  the  people  who  are  devoted 
to  the  ca«se  of  saving  life  and  aiding 
the  sick  aad  injured  are  being  promoted 
by  the  IRPAA,  around  the  globe,  from 
historic  VUrglnia. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OI'    PINNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  May  4. 1960 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  that  we  are  living  in  a  shrink- 
ing world  has  become  axiomatic.  What 
is  not  so  axiomatic  but  should  become  so 
is  the  realization  that  our  smaller  world 
makes  the  role  of  world  law  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  before. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  at 
an  annual  Law  Day  observance  in  Pitts- 
burgh this  past  Monday,  the  Honorable 
JosKPH  Si.  Clark,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  dealt 
most  appropriately  with  the  growing  im- 
portance of  world  law. 

Senator  Cla£uc  warned  that  the  world 
commimitf  must  achieve  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  1960's — before  it  Is  too  late. 

I  believe  Ser;ator  Clark's  remarks  are 
particularly  timely.  Thus,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Cokgressional  Record,  I  include 
the  text  of  Senator  Cuirx's  address  and 
commend  Its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 
World  PzAdR,  Woelo  Law,  and  Disakmament 
(Speech    bf    Senator    Cuuuc    at    Allegtieny 

County   Bar   Auoclatlon.   Pittsburgh.  Pa., 

Law  Day  eelebratlon,  ii&j  2,  1960) 

On  this  third  annual  celebration  of  Law 
Day,  U.S.A.,  I  velcome  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  about  world  peace,  world  law, 
and  disarmament. 

Never  before  have  the  people  of  the  United 
States   received   such  unanimous   advice  in 


an  election  year  as  to  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  the  Nation. 

The  United  Nations,  President  Eisenhower. 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan.  President  de 
Oaulle.  and  Premier  Khrushchev,  all  agree 
that  the  questions  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  Is  the  most  Important  one  fac- 
ing the  world  today. 

Is  this  Just  the  conventional  Upservlce 
of  politicians  to  the  popular  yearning  for 
peace?  How  can  our  leaders  speak  of  the 
need  for  disarmament  at  the  same  time  they 
proclaim  the  need  for  greater  armamenu? 
Why  all  the  talk  about  disarmament  and 
the  rule  of  law  at  this  particular  time? 
What  are  the  current  and  upcoming  Issues 
at  the  nuclear  test  ban  and  general  dis- 
armament conferences?  What  Is  being  done 
In  Washington  to  assure  that  the  negotia- 
tions succeed?  What  is  the  status  of  efforts 
to  promote  the  rule  of  law  in  International 
relations?  How  can  we  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations?  In  fact,  do 
we  want  to  do  so? 

I  will  attempt  to  touch  on  each  of  these 
questions  In  the  course  of  this  presentation. 

ARMAMKNT    VtSSUS    DISAKMAMKNT 

The  query  which  appears  moat  frequently 
in  my  mall  Is  perhaps  the  easiest  one  to 
answer 

"How  can  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  protest  about  the  missile 
gap  and  other  shortcomings  In  the  state  of 
our  defenses  and  still  profess  a  genuine  con- 
cern about  disarmament?" 

In  my  view  Winston  Churchill's  four- word 
answer  cannot  be  bettered;  "We  arm  to 
parlay  " 

I  share  the  view  of  many  Americans  that 
US  defensive  and  offensive  capabilities  must 
be  strengthened  to  offset  growing  Commu- 
nist military  might  I  believe  that  we  are 
taking  military  risks  we  ought  not  to  take; 
that  we  must  hasten  the  development  of 
our  mobile,  solid-fuel,  long-range  Polaris 
and  IClnuteman  missile  programs;  increase 
production  of  existing  ICBM's  and  long- 
range  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  In  the 
interim  period;  and  provide  the  latest  con- 
ventional weapons,  airlift  support  and  anti- 
submarine weapons  for  Armed  Forces  of 
greater  strength.  I  also  fear  that  an  en- 
larged military  budget  will  be  required,  at 
least  for  the  next  few  years,  although  large 
economies  and  greater  efficiency  can  un- 
doubtedly be  obtained  by  promoting  genu- 
ine service  unification  and  eliminating  ex- 
travagant procurement  procedures  and 
senseless  duplication  in  the  Pentagon 

We  are  In  an  arms  race  with  the  Commu- 
nists, and  it  would  be  folly  to  forget  it 

But  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  best  de- 
terrent weapons  systems  science  and  money 
can  produce  Is  not  human  'estrucUon.  but 
a  series  of  International  agreement  which 
will  prevent  the  use.  and  eventually  call  for 
the  elimination,  of  the  weapons  Involved. 
Obviously,  the  best  deterrent  system  could 
not  give  us  security  It  would  merely  reduce 
the  risk  of  armed  attack  It  would  not 
remove  Communist  capability  to  destroy  us 
and  our  allies.  It  would  not  remove  the 
ever-present  danger  of  war  by  accident 
rather  than  design  It  would  merely  pro- 
vide a  little  more  time  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problem ;  how  to  achieve  world 
peace  through  world  law. 

Maintenance  of  an  East-West  power  bal- 
ance In  an  ever-accelerating  and  ever-more- 
dangerous  arms  race  must  not  be  accepted 
as  the  ultimate  objective  We  must  use  our 
strength  to  negotiate  enforcible  disarma- 
ment agreements  and  to  promote  the  rule  of 
law  as  the  enforcible  foundation  for  world 
peace 

The  great  challenge  of  the  times  is  to  de- 
sign and  present  to  the  Communists  a  sys- 
tem of  arms  control  and  psacekeeplng  ma- 
chinery which  would  offer  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  present  delicate  balance  of 
terror. 
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Why  disarmament  now?  There  are  those 
who  assert  that  the  tensions  of  the  world 
do  not  result  from  the  arms  race,  but  from 
the  unresolved  political  disputes  between 
the  free  and  the  Oommunlst  worlds.  To 
disarm  before  resolving  the  quarrels  which 
led  us  to  ann  tn  ttte  first  place,  they  say.  Is 
both  Uloglcal  and  dangerous. 

To  me  tbls  arguo  lent  is  as  senselea  as  the 
old  argument  about  the  chicken  and  the 
egg.  It  doesn't  niatter  which  came  flrst. 
Both  problems  must  be  attacked  simulta- 
neously. 

Of  course,  we  m  ist  seek  solutions  to  po- 
litical problems,  such  as  the  future  of  Berlin 
and  the  Chinese  offshore  Islands  But  we 
must  also  realise  that  the  arms  race  Is  a 
present  problem  cf  at  least  equal  Impor- 
tance. As  Senator  HtrnpHkiT  has  said,  "the 
arms  race  has  taken  on  a  Ufe  and  a  will  of 
Its  own."  Weapons  breed  counterweapons: 
mlllUry  scientific  breakthroughs  result  In 
massive  new  research  and  development  pro- 
grams which  lead.  In  turn,  to  new  break- 
throughs and  new  and  even  more  destruc- 
tive sets  of  weapons.  Neither  armed  camp 
dares  to  pause  In  this  race  toward  mutual 
annlhUatlon. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the  question. 
"Why  disarmament  now?"  is  to  recall  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  were  speak- 
ing of  the  "fourth  coimtry  problem."  The 
membership  of  the  nuclear  club  had  stood  at 
three  since  the  Soviet  Union  exploded  Its 
first  atomic  bomt  In  IMS.  several  years 
sooner  than  our  ntelllgence  sources  esti- 
mated. 

Since  the  French  plutonlum  explosions  In 
the  Sahara  on  Pebi-uary  13  of  this  year,  ref- 
erences to  the  "fifth  country  problem"  have 
been  current,  although  talk  of  the  "Nth 
country  problem"  Lt  more  realistic. 

Just  a  week  agc<  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Prealdent  tit  Oaulle  speak  to  s  Joint 
session  of  Congret«.  In  an  extraordinary 
passage  he  revealed  French  apprehensions 
about  the  "nth"  country  problems: 

"We  have  reache<1  the  last  moment  when 
a  (disarmament)  (igreement  appears  possi- 
ble. Falling  the  renunciation  of  atomic 
armaments  by  those  states  who  are  provided 
with  them,  the  French  Republic  obviously 
win  be  obliged  to  equip  Itself  with  such 
armaments  In  consequence,  how  many 
others  will  attempt  to  do  the  same?  In  the 
state  of  Increasing  oncertalnty  In  which  fear 
throws  the  people*  of  the  world,  the  risk 
grows  that,  one  dav.  events  will  escape  from 
the  control  of  those  who  obey  reason  and 
that  the  worst  cutasuophes  wlU  be  un- 
leashed by  fanatics  lunatics,  or  men  of  am- 
bition." 

Those  who  do  noi  quail  at  the  thought  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  hands  of  our  oldest 
ally  are  seldom  sanguine  when  reminded  of 
published  Intelligence  estimates  that  the 
Communist  Chines*;  wUl  explode  their  flrst 
atomic  device  In  the  early  1960's. 

The  National  Planning  Association  has 
predicted  that  by  1970  "most  countries  with 
appreciable  military  strength  v/i!l  have  In 
their  arsenals  nuclear  weapons — strategic, 
tactical  or  both  " 

CCSSATIOir    or    NXrCIJCAK    WEAPONS   TESTS 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  area  In  which  the 
rule  of  law  appean  to  be  nu.klng  the  most 
progress:  the  Geni  va  negotiations  for  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Because  of  the  ilow  start  and  sporadic 
pace  of  the  Genevik  talks  which  have  been 
going  on  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  In  more 
than  300  meetings,  there  Is  little  compre- 
hension of  how  tantallElngly  close  to  agree- 
ment the  negotiators  for  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.SJl.  now 
stand. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  solu- 
tion of  many  tough  problems. 


(1)  The  treaty  wUl  prohibit  aU  nuclear 
weapons  tests  which  are  monitorable  with 
existing  detection  equipment.  Tbtu  there 
wUl  be  specific  provisions  against  aerial  tests 
within  175.000  miles  of  the  earth's  siirface. 
all  underwater  tests,  and  all  londerground 
teets  If  ths  latter  register  4.76  on  seismic  In- 
struments  placed   at  agreed   lo<»tlons. 

(2)  The  West  has  agreed,  subject  to  Rtis- 
slan  concessions  on  certain  uiiresolved  is- 
sues and  the  successful  undei-taklng  of  a 
Joint  East-West  test  detection  research  pro- 
gram, to  a  limited  moratorium  on  aU  nu- 
clear tests  not  speclflcaUy  prohibited  by  the 
treaty  ,  The  President  has  made  It  clear 
that  he  will  recommend  to  his  successor  con- 
tinuation of  this  unilateral  ban  conditioned 
on  good  faith  Russian  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  all  of  the  leading 
presidential  candidates  of  both  parties  have 
Indicated  they  would  continue?  the  mora- 
torium under  those  conditions. 

(3)  The  heart  of  the  agreement  centers 
on  the  creation  of  a  worldwide  control  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  180  control  poets,  whose 
number  and  location  w«-e  agrtsed  upon  In 
1958  by  scientists  of  the  three  negotiating 
countries.  Bach  poet  will  t>e  I'ully  Instru- 
mented to  detect  atmospheric  underwater 
and  underground  explosions,  luid  will  be 
manned  by  30  technicians,  only  10  of  whom 
c«uld  be  nationals  of  the  country  where  the 
post  was  located;  34  of  the  lnsi>ection  posts 
wUl  be  located  In  North  America.  6  In  Eu- 
rope. 37  In  Asia.  16  In  South  America.  16 
In  Africa.  4  In  Australia.  7  In  Antarctica, 
and  60  on  islands.  In  addition  there  will 
be  10  detection  ships  and  planes  with  rov- 
ing assignments,  and  laboratories  and  a 
headquarters    control    setup    In    Vienna. 

(4)  The  control  system  will  be  super- 
vised by  a  control  commission,  also  to  be 
located  in  Vienna,  set  up  to  meet  on  34- 
hour  notice  by  any  party  to  the  agreement. 
East  and  West  will  have  equal  representa- 
tion on  the  commission  which  will  have 
either  seven  or  nine  members. 

Despite  this  wide  area  of  agreement,  diffi- 
cult questions  remain  unresolved:  the  num- 
ber of  times  Inspection  teams  will  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  onsite  Inspections  fol- 
lowing the  monitoring  of  a  suspicious  event; 
the  identity  of  the  other  nations  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Control  Commission  In  addi- 
tion to  the  negotiating  powers,  and  the  crea- 
tion and  stafBng  of  control  posts  in  countries 
not  party  to  the  Initial  agn^entent.  An 
attempt  to  settle  these  remaining  questions 
win  be  made  at  the  summit  conference  2 
weeks  from  now. 

The  likelihood  of  a  final  agreement  in  the 
near  future  has  alarmed  those  persons  who 
want  to  see  the  United  States  resume  testing 
to  perfect  our  arsenal  of  "small,  clean  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons"  and  "fission-free 
thermonuclear  explosions  '  as  well  as  those 
who  are  loath  to  enter  any  agreement  with 
the  Russians. 

The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
recently  completed  a  week  of  public  hear- 
ings on  the  scientific  aspects  erf  the  test  ban 
negotiations.  Through  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Teller  and  others  the  entire  gamut  of  possible 
and  theoretical  means  of  avoiding  discovery 
of  underground  and  outerspace  explosions 
was  explored.  The  public  was  solemnly 
warned  that  explosions  in  large  natural  cav- 
ities or  vast  holes  dug  in  salt  domes  or  lime- 
stone at  considerable  depths  below  the 
Earth's  surface  and  explosions  on  the  far  side 
of  the  Moon  or  at  distances  In  excess  of  6 
million  miles  out  in  space  could  not  be 
detected  by  the  control  system  agreed  on  at 
Geneva. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  Is  a 
threshold.  l>e  It  1  klloton  or  30,  below  which 
known  detection  devices  cannot  assxrre  Iden- 
tification of  clandestine  testing.  But  when 
the  risk  of  hidden  testing  by  the  Soviets, 
which  would  expose  them  upon  discovery 
throvigh    fortuitous    onsite    inspections    or 


normal  intelllgenoe  operatl<»s  to  the  of^pro- 
brlum  al  wotltl  opinion,  is  weighed  against 
the  risk  of  failure  of  the  negotiatiiws  and 
the  resumption  of  unlimited.  mtUtl- 
megaton,  high-yield  tests,  the  latter  rlaka 
appear  far  heavln-.  And  the  gains  from  a 
test  cessation  treaty  would  be  truly  esti- 
mable. It  Is  admitted  that  the  prc^x>sed 
control  system  would  effectively  identify 
atmospheric  and  underwater  teets  and  large 
underground  tests.  But  even  more  impor- 
tantly, a  society  which  has  been  largely 
cloeed  to  the  outside  wc»-ld  would  be  opened 
to  at  least  some  forrtgn  inspections. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Senator  Gobs,  of 
Tennessee,  the  only  Benatcu*  on  both  the 
Joint  Atcxnlc  &iergy  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conmilttees.  declared  just  laat 
Thursday  after  the  Joint  Committee  hear- 
ings had  concluded,  that  a  test  ban  treaty 
negotiated  in  accordance  with  our  last  offer 
and  not  containing  any  further  concessions 
"would  merit  sympathetic  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  UB.  Senate." 

Once  the  hurdle  of  Senate  ratification  Is 
passed  the  Isciue  of  participation  of  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States.  United 
Kingdom,  and  U^.SJl.  wlU  come  to  the  fore. 
This  enormous  problem  has  been  put  aside 
until  agreement  has  been  reached  among 
the  negotiators  as  to  controls  on  their  own 
territories,  although  the  wisdom  of  d^errlng 
this  Issue  appears  questionable. 

It  U  already  clear  that  French  participa- 
tion In  the  control  system  will  be  necessary 
from  the  beginning.  Although  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Fifth  RepubUc  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted  and  De  OauUe  has  stated  that 
France  would  forego  further  testing  only  if 
adequate  controls  over  nuclear  production 
could  also  be  agreed  on.  his  utterances  show 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  risks  Involved 
and  ultimate  French  cooperation  wlU  surely 
be  achieved.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  favor  France  as  the  third 
Western  country  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
Control  Conamlsslon.  France  Is  already  par- 
ticipating In  the  general  disarmament  talks. 

Communist  China's  participation  In  the 
control  system  will  also  be  essential.  Almost 
half  of  the  37  control  posts  to  be  located  In 
Asia  would  be  located  on  the  China  main- 
land. If  the  Soviets  agree  to  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  preliminary  draft  {Hovlslons 
a  start  on  the  establishment  of  control  posts 
in  countries  such  as  China  which  are  adja- 
cent or  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the 
signatory  powers  wUl  be  required  within  2 
years  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  The  com- 
pletion of  all  180  control  posts  wlU  be  re- 
quired within  4  years  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty.  A  failure  to  comply  with  either  re- 
quirement win  be  cause  for  abrogation. 
Thxis,  we  must  obtain  China's  participation 
In  the  control  system  within  2  years  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  agreement. 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
January  21.  1960,  that  ConununLst  China's 
participation  is  inevitable  if  a  disarmament 
agreement  between  Bast  and  West  Is  to  be 
effective.  President  Elsenhower  concurred 
in  this  view  at  his  March  16  press  conference. 
All  Western  disarmament  experts  share 
these  views. 

GENERAL  DISARlIf  AMSNT 

A  treaty  stopping  nuclear  testing  Is  cleau-ly 
only  the  first  step  in  any  program  designed 
to  end  the  arms  race  and  to  promote  the 
rule  of  law.  The  10-natlon  East-West  gen- 
eral disarmament  conference  which  met  in 
Geneva  on  March  16  is  dealing  with  the 
broader  problems. 

The  conference,  which  recessed  last  Fri- 
day untU  June  7,  was  not  expected  to  make 
any  progress  until  after  the  stunmlt  meeting, 
and  it  Is  right  on  schedule — Just  where  It 
started  6  weeks  ago.  The  intervening  period 
has  been  used  by  both  sides  to  make  repeti- 
tious statements  of  positions  and  no  real 
negotiating  has  taken  place. 
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Tli«  SoTleta  h»Te  Insisted  on  reaching 
agreement  on  their  atated  objectlre  of  "gei>- 
erml  and  complete  dtearmament"  before  dls- 
ctBBlng  apecliEle  oontrols.  The  Woet  haa 
lnalst«d  on  proceeding  Initially  witH  a  dla- 
euMlon  0*  limited  eootroi  meaaiirea  wltJi- 
out  agreement  on  ultimate  goals. 

If  my  experience  as  an  attorney  is  typi- 
cal, and  the  members  of  this  association  can 
apply  their  own  negottetlng  experiences  to 
the  question.  It  would  seem  almost  Impos- 
sibls  to  obtain  any  fruitful  result  from  a 
dlllknilt  negotiation  unless  the  parties  agree 
at  the  outset  on  what  they  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

Wisdom  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  we 
waste  no  time  tai  agreeing  on  the  common 
ob)eetlTe  of  total  and  permanent  disarma- 
ment, the  goal  already  stated  In  a  U.N.  reso- 
lution unanimously  approved  last  fall,  and 
that  we  start  to  smoke  out  Communist 
▼lews  on  the  controls  necessary  to  make  a 
start  toward  that  objective  In  the  areas 
where  agreement  seems  most  likely. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  the  con- 
structive Bide  of  the  three-stage  prop>08als 
put  forward  by  the  United  States.  United 
Kingdom.  Pranoe,  Canada,  and  Italy  with  the 
advance  approval  of  Austria,  Belgium,  E>en- 
mark.  West  Germany.  Holland,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations. 

In  addition  to  a  series  d.  military  control 
measures  for  the  immediate  future,  such  as 
the  Inspection  of  missile  laimcblng  sites, 
reduction  of  armed  forces  to  agreed  levels, 
aerial  and  ground  inspection  against  sur- 
prise attacks,  and  ultimate  controls  over  the 
production  and  storage  of  nuclear,  chemical, 
btologleal,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, the  Western  plan  Includes  enforce- 
ment proposals  erf  far-reaching  significance. 

The  plan  calls  foe  the  creation  not  only  of 
a  new  international  disarmament  organiza- 
tion < nX) ) ,  to  supervise  the  process  of  gen- 
eral disarmament,  but  also  a  separate  "or- 
ganisation, to  be  an  organ  of,  or  linked  to. 
the  United  Nations,"  charged  with  "prevent- 
ing aggression  and  preserving  world  peace 
and  secTirlty.  as  national  armaments  are  re- 
duced." This  peace-keeping  body  would  be 
set  up  during  the  second  phase  of  the  West- 
ern plan  and  during  the  third  and  flnal 
stage  Its  development  as  an  "International 
law  enforcement"  agency  capable  of  "j>re- 
servlng  world  peace"  would  be  completed. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  deficiency  in 
the  Soviet  plan,  contrary  to  press  reports 
which  have  stated  Inaccurately  that  Khru- 
shchev's proposals  do  not  provide  for  con- 
trols In  the  early  stages  of  disarmament,  lies 
In  Its  silence  about  peace  enforcement  ma- 
chinery. The  Soviet  plan  In  this  regard  is 
totally  deficient  and  Its  obvious  weakness 
has  not  been  exploited. 

Unfortunately,  as  can  be  Inferred  from 
the  vague  formulation  in  the  Western  plan, 
the  State  Department  has  no  clear  position 
worked  out  concerning  the  type  of  Interna- 
tional peace-keeping  organization  we  want 
to  see  developed.  We  are  not  even  certain 
whether  we  want  to  follow  the  path  of  UN. 
Charter  review,  as  many  smaller  nations 
have  urged,  or  whether  we  want  to  see  an 
entirely  new  international  organization 
created,  free  of  the  veto  and  other  obsta- 
cles built  into  the  present  charter. 

I  am  the  author  of  a  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  the  three  lead- 
ing Democratic  presidential  candidates  and 
several  Republicans,  calling  for  UJ7.  Char- 
ter review  studies  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Oovernment,  but  the  administration  has 
clearly  Indicated  that  it  does  not  want  to 
undertake  this  seemingly  necessary  assign- 
ment. 

Fortunately,  a  detailed  plan  for  charter 
review  and  revision  exists.  In  a  work  of 
the  first  importance,  Orenville  Clark.  Esq., 
and  Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn  set  forth  the  resulu 


of  7  years  of  research  on  this  problem  in 
"World  Pe«ee  Through  World  Law,"  pub- 
lished by  tAe  Harvard  Press  in  1058  and  since 
reprinted  tti  and  translated  Into  a  number 
of  dilTerent  languages.  The  book  comprises 
a  set  of  definite  and  Interrelated  proposals 
to  strengthen  tlie  United  Nations  through 
the  eetabli^hnver  t  of  such  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  J^dici&.  institutions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  mtilntaln  wcvld  ordm*  under  en- 
forcible  wtjrld  l;iw.  It  should  receive  the 
careful  eci^utlny  of  the  State  Department 
In  conjunction  with  our  efforts  at  the  gen- 
eral dlsamjament  conference. 

j       THi:    BT7UC   or   LAW 

Let  me  discus  one  flnal  matter  in  which 
the  lawyer*  in  ttils  country  in  general,  and 
the  membrrs  ol  the  Allegheny  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  particular,  have  taken  such  a 
commendable  leui — the  repeal  of  the  self- 
Judglng  Connaliy  reservatlcm  to  the  U5. 
ratlficatiOQ  of  tltie  statute  of  the  Intema- 
ti<»ial  Couft  at  Justice. 

The  arg|umenr.s  for  repeal  are  familiar 
to  the  mei^bers  of  this  association : 

1.  There  is  little  chance  of  world  peace 
without  a  system  of  enforceable  world  law. 

3.  Enfor^able  world  law  requires  an  in- 
ternational court,  to  try  cases  arising  under 
lntematioi)al  law  and  involving  two  or  more 
nations. 

3.  While  purely  domestic  questions  are 
beyond  th4  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  undtr  the  terms  of  article  XXZVI  of 
its  statute^  the  decision  as  to  what  Is  a 
domestic  Usue  slioiild  be  argued  before,  and 
decided  bf,  an  international  court  rather 
than  detetmlnetl  by  the  Court  or  by  the 
government  of  ajiy  one  nation. 

4.  The  Oonnal.y  araendment  permits  the 
United  States  to  determine  unilaterally 
what  is  a  domes dc  question.  It  thus  gives 
us  the  unilateral  right  to  determine  whether 
we  will  submit  a  dispute  Involving  inter- 
national law  to  the  World  Coiut 

5.  By  retiainlng  this  right  to  determine  for 
ourselves  What  Is  a  domestic  matter,  we 
effectively  prevent  the  World  Court  from 
extending  Jurisdiction  to  matters  affecting 
the  rule  of  law  and  world  peace  by  encourag- 
ing other  natiocs  to  make  similar  reserva- 
tions, whitth.  in  the  end.  eliminate  most  cA 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  since 
most  questions  aave  some  domestic  impli- 
cations. 

6.  If  any  such  reservation  were  made  by 
private  citizens  or  groups  with  reference  to 
domestic  law  or  enforcement  the  result 
would  be  ehaos  and  no  effective  law.  The 
same  argument  :ipplles  at  an  international 
level. 

On  Marcti  29  t.ie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee^  muc;i  to  the  distress  of  Senator 
FuLBBioHT.  chairman,  voted  nine  to  eight  to 
postpone  UidefiEttely  fxirther  consideration 
of  solution  (8.  lies.  94)  to  repeal  the  Con- 
naliy reservatlor,.  The  majority  was  made 
up  primarily  of  a  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  southiem  Democrats.  It  will  take  a 
concentrate  effi  >rt  by  the  executive  branch 
and  public  inti^rest  groups  to  reactivate 
and  pass  Senate  Resolution  94  this  year. 

Senator  Ancxi*.  of  Vermont,  was  the  only 
Republican  member  of  the  conunlttee  who 
voted  against  tlie  tabling  motion  and  in 
favor  of  r«portlr^  the  repeal  resolution  to 
the  Senat4.  What  more  could  the  admin- 
istration bave  done,  you  may  ask,  in  view 
of  President  Eiscihower's  plea  for  passage  of 
the  repeal  resoliitlon  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  last  January,  and  the  Vice 
President's,  the  Attorney  General's,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Stage's  statements  in  favor  of 
repeal  earljr  this  year. 

The  answer  is:  "A  lot."  There  Is  all  the 
difference  In  the  world  between  the  inclu- 
sion of  tWD  or  three  sentences  in  favor  of 
a  leglslatite  proposal  in  a  formal  address 
mentioning  scorie  of  proposals  or  indica- 
tions of   approval   in  formal   statements   of 


Cabinet  ofBcers  submitted  on  request  by 
congressional  committees,  and  the  special 
pleas  for  legislative  action  which  charac- 
terized the  President's  interest  in  labor  re- 
form last  summer,  followed  by  phone  calls 
and  visits  to  the  Hall  by  the  White  House 
staff  and  other  excutlve  ofllclaJs  to  round 
up  needed  votes.  'Vam  exertion  of  real  ex- 
ecutive leadership  »U1  Inevitably  result  in 
the  votes  of  more  than  one  lone  party  mem- 
ber on  a  large  committee.  Obviously  the 
repeal  proposal  has  t>een  assigned  a  low  leg- 
islative priority  by  the  executive. 

Similar  expressions  of  suppwrt  for  the  re- 
peal resolution  by  Liwyers  and  others  have 
been  far  from  overwhelming.  My  mall  this 
year  has  run  542  177  against  repeal;  con- 
gresswlde.  the  opposition  mall  from  veteran 
and  other  groups  is  reported  to  be  even 
heavier  If  my  own  mall  were  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  attorney  sentiment  in  the  Common- 
wealth, there  la  far  more  Interest  in  passage 
of  the  Keogh  tax  relief  bill  for  worthy,  self- 
employed  members  cif  the  bar  than  In  U  S. 
participation  in  the  World  Oourt.  If  the 
lawyers  are  disinterested ,  imagine  the  apathy 
of  other  professions. 

1  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  in  any  way 
the  effect  of  bar  asiKX-latlon  resolutions  In 
support  of  repeal.  The  repeal  resolutions, 
including  the  one  passed  by  the  Allegheny 
Bar  Association  last  June  30.  have  provided 
the  most  effective  expressions  of  support  for 
repeal  received  by  the  Congress. 

CONCXCBIOIC 

This  discussion  of  the  problems  Involved 
In  repealing  the  Connaliy  reservation  and  in 

achieving  enforceable  agreements  with  the 
Communists  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  general  disarmament  suggests 
certain    concliisions: 

1.  The  Connaliy  reservation  will  not  be 
repealed  this  jrear  unless  interested  groups 
and  persons,  especially  attorneys,  demand  by 
word  and  letter  that  the  President  take 
effective   actions  to   achieve   this   end. 

2  A  nucle«ir  test  ban  treaty  before  year's 
end  Is  a  distinct  posflbllity,  and  Communist 
Chinese  participation  in  the  control  system 
will  have  to  be  obtained  shortly  aft.er  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  Soviet  views  should 
be  sought  at  the  sununlt  meeting  on  this 
problem  which  may  be  confronting  both  of 
otir  countries  In  the  immediate  future,  and 
In  which  US  long-range  Interests  may  not 
be  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  U  S  disarmament  efforts  will  not  be 
successfully  planned  or  executed  until  the 
Disarmament  OfBce  at  the  State  Department 
is  upgraded  At  present  it  is  beaded  by  a 
Junior  offlcial  and  staffed  by  a  total  of  12 
men.  The  offlce  should  be  headed  by  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  with  a  full  staff  of 
experts  to  do  the  immense  amount  erf  pre- 
paratory work  needed  to  back  up  our  dis- 
armament negotiation  conference,  and  to 
equip  Secretary  Herter  to  do  battle  with 
the  Pentagon,  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commis- 
sion and  other  groups  opposed  to  all  arms 
control  measures. 

None  of  these  suggestions  or  any  others 
designed  to  promote  world  peace  through  en- 
forceable world  law  may  work  The  rule  of 
law  may  never  be  more  than  a  goal  for  law- 
yers to  taik  about  on  Law  Day.  United  States 
of  America.  The  arms  race  may  have  gone 
too  far  to  be  stopped.  If  so.  the  sooner  we 
establish  that  fart  the  better,  because  the 
military  effort  we  will  have  to  make  to  keep 
the  race  in  balance  In  coming  years  as  well 
as  the  risks  of  failure  will  be  stupendous. 
But  I  submit  that  enforceable  world  law 
Is  a  practical  goal;  the  only  practical  goal  for 
this  Nation  and  others  at  this  advanced  date; 
that  the  isolationist  goal  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury ultra  nationalists  Is  no  longer  tenable; 
and  that  the  rule  of  law  in  the  world  com- 
munity can  and  mui^t  be  achieved — in  the  . 
1960'9— before  It  U  too  late. 
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SENATE 

Till  RSDA^,  May  5,  1900 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m  .  and 
was  called  to  onler  by  Senator  Miki 
Mansftklo.  of  Mortana. 

Dr.  Lawrence  I».  Polkemer.  minister. 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
Waahlngton,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  merciful  God,  under 
whose  divine  govitmance  come  all  the 
government*  of  men,  grant  that  our 
Nation  may  faithfully  reflect  Thy  will 
and  authority.  Be  present  this  day  with 
each  of  our  Senaixtrs,  that  in  all  their 
actions  and  leglalaticm  they  may  be  high 
in  purpose,  wise  in  counsel,  and  un- 
wavering in  the  s«nse  of  duty.  In  the 
administration  of  their  solemn  charge, 
may  they  wholly  serve  Thy  will,  uphold 
the  honor  of  our  Nation,  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  our  peojile,  and  advance  every 
righteous  cause.  iTotect  them  from  the 
subtleties  of  selg&ti  Interest,  and  grant 
them  the  satlsftftion  and  Joy  of  unself- 
ish endeavor.  If  anything  be  done  here 
this  day  contrary  to  Thy  purpose,  bring 
it  to  none  effect;  whatever  is  done  pleas- 
ing in  Thy  sigtit,  uphold  with  Thy  al- 
mighty power.  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.   Amen. 


DESIONATTON    CP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRD  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.8.    teMATX. 

Paxaiocirr  rao  mcroax, 
WaaHirx^ton.  DC.  May  5,  1990 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  MiKc  Manstixij).  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  diiring  my  absence. 

Caxl  Ratdkn. 
t^esident  pro  tempore 

Mr.  MAN8FIELI>  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  Pieeldent  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsok  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  ol  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  4.  1960.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  PRDM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  722)  to 
establish  an  eBecUve  program  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underem- 
plojrment  in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  witli  an  amendment,  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  13ILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  alao  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 


signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parker  K. 
Dragoo; 

8.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  R. 
Dagon  and  Richard  J.  Henael; 

S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay  R. 
Melville  and  Peter  E.  K.  Shepherd: 

B  14«6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofle  N. 
Barris; 

8.  2173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  John 
Slingsby,  Lena  Sllngsby,  Alice  V.  Slingsby. 
and  Harry  Slingsby, 

S.  2334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  HUma  Claxton: 

8.  3309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oim  Bong 
Wong: 

S.  3338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
ot  Caroline  Henkel,  William  Henkel  (now 
deceased  i .  and  Oeorge  Henkel  ( presently 
residing  at  Babb.  Mont.) .  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Oeneral  Services  Admiixlstra- 
tlou.  and 

S.  2507.  An  act  to  relieve  Joe  Keller  and 
H.  E.  Piper  from  1958  wheat  marketing  pen- 
alties and  loss  erf  soil  bank  benefits. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETIN06      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  were 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  House  action  on  the  area  re- 
development bill  will  be  good  news  for 
those  who  are  living  In  areas  which  have 
been  bypassed  by  good  times. 

I  think  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  work  out  their  differences 
without  too  much  trouble.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  we  act.  Solutions  for 
this  pressing  problem  have  been  too  long 
delayed.  This  is  the  kind  of  action  which 
should  appeal  to  all  Americans.  It  is 
not  a  dole;  It  is  not  charity;  It  Is  not 
relief.  It  is,  instead,  the  kind  of  pro- 
gressive, farsighted  measure  which  helps 
people  to  help  themselves. 

The  areas  which  are  affected  generally 
have  resources  and  trained  manpower. 
What  we  should  be  doing  is  investing 
some  money  into  putting  those  men  and 
those  resources  Into  productive  work. 
Such  action  would  strengthen  the  Nation 
both  financially  and  morally. 

The  final  measure  must,  and  will, 
represent  our  collective  Judgment  as  to 
what  is  wise  and  prudent  action. 


I  express  the  hope  that  the  measure 
will  become  law,  because  I  believe  our 
people  need  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
subject,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  sbaU  be 
glad  to  yield  as  soon  as  I  finish  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  encouraging  that 
at  last  the  administration  has  submitted 
a  program  to  help  our  elderly  citizens 
with  medical  care.  This  is  firm  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  need  for  such  a 
program  is  now  recognized  by  the  leaders 
of  both  parties. 

Of  course  the  prograjmrUl  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  Con^r^&  At  this  time  I 
would  not  comm/tfnt  in  detail  on  the 
merits  of  the  aditilnistration's  program, 
because  many  factors  which  will  require 
careful  study  are  Involved.  But  once  a 
need  is  recognised,  usvially  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  solution:  and  a  great  deal  of 
credit  is  owed  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  Houses  who  have  brought 
this  situation  to  public  view  and  have 
paved  the  way  for  action. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  glad 
to  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  majority  leader,  in  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  depressed  areas 
bill — in  which  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  too,  inasmuch  as  there  are  such 
areas  in  New  York — whether,  in  view  of 
the  difficulty  encountered  in  the  other 
body  with  the  Rules  Committee,  it  is  con- 
templated that  in  the  Senate  we  will 
follow  some  other  procedure,  rather  than 
simply  seek  a  conference — for  instance, 
perhaps  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments, or  In  some  other  way  proceed  to 
avoid  the  roadblocks  which  developed  In 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  In  the 
Hoiise  on  yesterday,  and  I  observed  that 
Members  of  both  parties  were  trying  to 
keep  the  bill  from  being  passed,  and 
other  Members  of  both  parties  were  try- 
ing to  pass  the  bill.  In  the  statement  I 
made  a  moment  ago  I  tried  to  cover 
that  matter  as  best  I  could  at  this  time, 
when  I  said  I  think  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  be  able  to  work  out  their 
differences.  Just  how  they  will  be 
worked  out,  we  shall  have  to  spell  out  a 
Uttle  later. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
much  interested  in  this  field.  He  is  one 
of  the  more  progressive  and  very  able 
Members  of  this  body,  and  I  know  he  has 
made  impwrtant  contributions  to  bring- 
ing about  progressive  legislation  In  this 
field,  as  well  as  In  the  field  of  medical 
care. 

I  hope  that  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die,  we  shall  have  completed 
action  on  both  of  these  measures,  and 
that  they  will  have  become  law. 

Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Texas. 


REPORT  0¥  SHOOTING  DOWN  OP 
UJ3.  PLANE  IN  THE  TURKISH 
REGION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texjis.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
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about  an  Incident  referred  to  in  a  state- 
ment Issued  by  Premier  Khrushchev. 

I  do  not  have  too  much  knowledge 
about  the  U.S.  plane  which  Khrushchev 
claims  was  shot  down  In  the  Turkish 
region.  It  has  been  reported  that  it  was 
a  plane  of  the  National  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration.  I  have  asked 
the  Administration  to  give  us  full 
particulars. 

I  do  know  that  for  some  time  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  been  using  high-flying  air- 
craft—Lockheed U-2 — for  upper-air- 
weather  studies  in  various  portions  of 
the  world,  in  connection  with  its  areo- 
nautical  responsibilities. 

If  I  am  correctly  Informed,  a  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration 
plane  which  now  is  missing  was  on  a 
flil^t  lut  Sunday.  The  flight  started 
from  the  Adana  region  of  Turkey,  and 
apparently  the  plane  was  being  used 
for  the  conducting  of  these  high-altitude 
freftther  itudlee.  The  pilot  reported 
oiqrcen  trouble,  and  was  heading  back 
toward  Adana,  when  he  lost  contact ; 
and  since  then  he  has  not  been  reported. 

Z  note  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  state- 
ment tayi  the  plane  which  was  shot 
down  was  unmarked.  If  I  am  correctly 
Infonned,  all  National  Aeronautical  and 
Bpaoe  Administration  planes  are  clearly 
marked,  and  are  on  strictly  peaceful 
missions.  It  may  be  that  Khruah^ev  Is 
simply  using  this  incident  in  an  attempt 
to  apply  leverage  for  the  coming  sum- 
mit meetings. 

Other  than  that,  until  I  have  full  par- 
ticulars. I  have  no  more  to  add. 

IiCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
there  are  many  questions  about  the 
plane  Incident  which  Khrushchev  did 
not  face.  For  example,  we  would  hardly 
send  a  single-engined  one-man  recon- 
naissance plane  over  the  border  if  our 
intention  was  to  frighten  the  Russians, 
as  he  contends:  nor  would  we  paint  out 
its  markings.  Furthermore,  did  the  Rus- 
sians who  shot  down  the  plane  first  order 
it  to  land,  as  any  civilized  people  might 
be  expected  to  do?  Did  It  occur  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev  that  the  plane  might 
have  been  engaged  In  perfectly  legiti- 
mate pursuits,  and  might  inadvertently 
had  gone  off  course  and  over  the  border? 
If  the  Russians  are  going  to  shoot  first 
and  complain  later,  then.  Indeed,  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  summit  meet- 
ing are  grim.  It  is  they  who  are  being 
provocative,  and  It  is  they  who  are  Jeop- 
ardixlng  the  prospects  for  peace. 

While  we  are  asking  Questions,  how- 
ever, we  need  to  ask  a  few  of  our  own 
administration.  If,  Indeed,  the  plane 
was  ours,  what  was  It  doing  close  to  the 
Soviet  border  at  a  time  like  this?  First 
reports  indicate  that  the  President  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  plane  incident.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  have  got  to  ask 
whether  or  not  this  administration  has 
any  real  control  over  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Can  any  agency  of  this 
Government,  without  the  knowledge  of 
politically  responsible  officials,  assume 
for  itself  the  right  to  probe  for  scien- 
tific or  whatever  purposes  along  a  dan- 
gerous border  and,  hence,  endanger  the 
policies  of  the  President?  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  had  better  get  an  administra- 


tion which  Is  able  and  willing  to  main- 
tain controls  over  the  bureaucracy,  if  we 
intend  to  act  as  a  responsible,  free  gov- 
ernment ib  regiu-d  to  the  basic  ques- 
tions of  wtir  or  peace  which  we  clearly 
involved  ta  incidents  of  this  kind. 

As  for  tbe  political  shifts  and  the  eco- 
nomic changes  which  Khnishchev  an- 
nounced, first  reports  suggest,  if  any- 
thing, thit  transitions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  arei  becoiaing  more  routine  and 
orderly,  that  EChrushchev's  personal 
power  is  more  stable  than  ever.  We 
had  betten  face  Jtxe  fact  that  the  Soviet 
system  is  not  Jiist  going  to  fade  away, 
but,  rather,  that  the  Russians  are  prob- 
ably improving  the  techniques  for  giving 
continuity  to  thi-ir  institutions. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACJTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letteri,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 


ON    0OMM3DITT    CMBIT    OORKMUTTOK 

Balm*   Peucxss.    Acnvimi.   and   Dtmrou- 

nous 

A  lttt«r  from  tht  AMlatant  S*crttAry  of 
Agncultur«,  trftnti-nltUng,  punuant  to  Uw, 
»  rvport  of' th«  0«n«nU  SalM  Managwr,  con- 
cerning thf  pollol<«,  aettvltiM,  and  devvlop- 
m*nU.  Inoliidlng  all  aalM  and  dUposala.  with 
r«g«rd  to  mch.  ooininodlty  which  th«  Com- 
modity Crvdlt  Corporation  owns  or  which  It 
Is  directed  to  surport,  dated  Janunry  1090 
(with  an  aocompaiiytng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mlttM  on  Agrlculvura  and  ForMtry 

Rsroar  on  Stkatvixc  and  CamcAL  Matbiiai.3 
Stockiiuno  PaooaxM 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defenae  Mobil  IxaUon,  Sxecuttve  omce  of 
the  Prealclent,  tt  anamltting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  repert  on  the  etrateglc  and  critical 
materlala  stoekplll  ng  program,  for  the  period 
July  1  to  Oecemhsr  SI.  19&8  (with  an  ae- 
companyUig  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sertlcea. 

PxTBUCATioir  or  None*  or  Pioposid  Disposi- 
tion or  CiKTAiN  KTANrrx-Muixrra 
A  letter  from  tlie  Administrator.  0«neral 
Services  Aemlnlsti-atlon.  Washington,  DC  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  »>e  published  In  the  Federal  Rejf- 
Ister  of  a  propoa»l  dlapoettlon  of  approxi- 
mately 7.3JS  short  dry  tons  of  kyanlte-mul- 
Ute  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile  (with 
an  accompanying  paper),  to  the  CommUtee 
on  Armed  Services 

SANrrAST    Skwxx    To    Cownkct    the    Dullxs 

INTHINATSONAI.    Al«POBT    WlTH     DiSTIUCT    OF 

Columbia  Srsmi 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  E:x«:utlve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tran«nlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  le^- 
lalatton  to  author '.xe  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  plan,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  sanitary  sewer  to 
connect  the  Dulles  InternatlonAl  Airport 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  system  (with 
an  accompanying  pap>er);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  ('olumbla. 

Cunii'iCATi^if  OF  Adkqttati  Soil  SusvtT  and 

Land  CLAfesincATioN.  Helena  Valley  UNrr. 

Uisaouai  Rivm  Eiasin  Pkoject,  Montana 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  re|)ortlng.  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 

adequate  s^ll  survisy  and  land  classification 

has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  Helena 

VaUey    Unit,    Helena-Great    Falls    Division. 

Missouri  River  Basin  jK-oJect,  Montana,  and 

that  the  laftds  to  be  irrigated,  are  susceptible 

to   the  production  of   agricultural   crops   by 


means  of  Irrigation  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Waxtime  Relationships  Between  Fedixal 
Aviation  Aqknct  and  Depaxtment  or 
Dktxnsx 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Federal  AvlaUon  Agency.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  302(e)  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon Act  of  1958  (73  Stat.  747).  to  establish 
wartime  relationships  l)etween  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

SrsPENsioN  or  Detobtation  or  Cextaiw 
Aukns 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  sUtement 
of  the  facu  and  pertlaent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  aerom- 
panylnit  papers  i;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Collection    and    DtaaxKiNAnoM    or    iNrox- 
MATiON   oif  Flood  Habaxzm 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Wie  Army, 
transmlttlni  a  draft  of  propoeed  legtalaUon 
to  provide  for  the  collecUon  and  dtaaamina- 
tton  of  Information  on  flood  haiards  (with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  CommUtee 
on  Public  Works 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

PeUtlons.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  Uie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Panam«  City- 
Bay  County,  Fla ,  Chamber  of  Oommerce. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  re- 
peal the  excise  tax  on  transportation,  to  the 
CommUtee  on  Finance. 


MENTAL  HEALTH— PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  cause 
of  mental  health  is  attracting  Increasing 
concern  and  attention  throughout  the 
country.  The  mounting  strains  placed 
upon  the  individual  by  our  IncreaslnRly 
complex  civilization  have  made  the 
problems  enormous  in  getting  under  way 
comprehensive  programs  to  combat  men- 
tal illness.  I  call  attention  to  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  Gov.  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  proclaiming  May  1  to 
7  as  Mental  Health  Week,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rigor D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Mental  Health  Week — Pxoclamation 

"The  place  of  mental  health  In  our  lives 
today  Is  a  crucial  one — In  our  economy,  our 
social  structure,  even  In  world  affairs  We 
see  about  us  every  day  the  devastating  effects 
and  the  tremendous  toll  of  mental  Ulnesa. 

"Mental  hygiene  Is  the  largest  single  func- 
tion of  State  government,  requiring  a  third 
of  the  State's  total  operating  budget  and 
more  than  a  third  of  Its  employees. 

"Our  program  to  comb>at  mental  Illness 
and  promote  mental  health  Is  a  four-pronged 
one — Including  a  comprehensive  spectrum  of 
psychiatric  services;  both  formal  and  In- 
service  training  of  urgently  needed  per- 
sonnel In  the  various  mental  health  profes- 
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slons:  a  many-facete<l  program  of  pubUc 
education:  and  a  broacl  statewide  complex  of 
Inte^rrated  research  ac'Jvltles. 

"Progressive  action  In  legislation  arising 
out  of  my  recommendftlon  to  the  1900  legis- 
lature embraced  the  simplification  of  admis- 
sion procedures  permitting  routine  admis- 
sion to  a  State  hospltcJ  on  the  certificate  of 
two  phyalctans  rather  than  through  court 
certification.  Alao  of  note  concerning  mental 
health  was  the  administrative  recommenda- 
tion for  the  ertabUshraent  of  regional  com- 
mittees to  Integrate  mental  health  services 
of  communities  and  State  Institutions. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  rtport  substantial  prog- 
ress In  the  recent  part  and  the  encouraging 
prospect  of  even  greater  progress  In  the  near 
future.  Our  plans  for  that  future  are  geared 
to  rapidly  changing  <x3neept*  of  care  and 
treatment  with  increasing  emphaela  on  com- 
munity faellltlee  eloaely  integrated  with  State 
hospital  operations.  The  success  of  these 
plans  win  depend  very  largely  on  commu- 
nity support  and  coop« ration  and  uitiznately 
on  the  willingness  o'  the  community  to 
accept  the  mental  pat  ent  as  a  functioning, 
contrllnittng  member  of  society  who  can  be 
treated  for  certain  phaiee  of  his  illneee  wlth- 
ofut  being  removed  from  the  eoelal  scene. 

"We  are  fortunate  ttat  nrgantxatlons  such 
as  the  NationaJ  Assoeia  Jon  for  Mental  Health 
and  iU  local  aflDlatee  a>«  devoting  themselves 
to  promoting  the  cauwt  of  mental  health  in 
the  country  and  in  thli  State, 

"The  New  Tork  8Ute  A»oclatlon  for 
MentAl  Health,  in  rooj«r«tton  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health,  has 
ileelgnatad  the  firet  wenk  In  May  as  National 
MenUl  Health  Week.  f3cuslng  public  atten- 
tion on  the  needs  In  this  field 

"How.  therefore.  I,  rrelson  A  Rockefeller, 
Oovernor  o*  the  Stat*  of  Hew  Tork.  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  1  to  7,  Vt90.  as  MenUl  Health 
Week  In  New  Tork  8U'«  and  urge  all  of  our 
ciuaeas  to  eupport  the  work  of  the  Hew  Tork 
BtaU  Aaaoclatlon  for  Mimtal  Health  and  local 
mental  health  assoctsilnns  throughout  the 
Bute." 

OlTvn  under  aiy  hard  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  cipltoi  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  SAth  day  of  April  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  IMO. 

Nsuoec  A.  Rocketkllex. 

By  the  Oorcrnor : 

WnxjAM  J  Roman. 
Secretitrjf  to  the  Ooteraor. 


TOUTH  FTTNIJSS  WEEK— 
PROCLA\LATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
ture of  a  nation  lies  in  Its  youth,  and 
the  proper  physical  development  of  our 
young  people  is  an  objective  of  many 
governmental  programs.  Youth  Fitness 
Week,  which  is  being  celebrated  May  1  to 
7,  is  a  laudable  effoit  to  encourage  all 
aspects  of  this  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  proclamation  Issued  by  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  of  Ne^?  York,  designating 
May  1  to  7  as  "Youth  Illness  Week." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoko,  as  follows: 

•TotrrH  Fmvsss  Week — Pxoclamatton 
"One  essential  functlcn  of  modern  govern- 
ment, as  we  see  it  In  the  Empire  State.  Is 
to  help  our  young  people  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  may  confroit  them  in  a  rapidly 
moMng  world. 

"Fltne«s  Is  not  a  sinijle  concept.  It  per- 
tains to  the  functloninj:  of  an  individual  as 
a  whole.  Fitness  has  many  facets — phyaical. 
social,  emotional.  lntell<-ctual.  and  spiritual. 
"The  government  ol  New  Tork  SUte. 
through  the  departirent  of  education, 
pursues  a  well  concelve<l  program  for  meet- 
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ing  this  responsibility.  Our  schools  play  a 
dominant  role  In  helping  every  young  per- 
son to  reach  his  or  her  utmost  in  health, 
physical  deTclopment,  rocatlmal  and  social 
competence,  cultural  and  intellectual  growth, 
self-expresaioa  and  moral  eJiaracter. 

"They  aeck  to  provide  a  daily  program  of 
physical  education  which  Includes  exercise, 
games,  rhythms,  athletics,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. 

"The  program  for  health  and  safety  educa- 
tion Includes  the  development  of  practices 
and  attitudes  for  healthful  Uvlng;  the  study 
of  factors  Involved  in  physical,  emotional 
and  social  adjustment  and  the  reeponslblUty 
of  the  Individual  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
himself,  his  family  and  his  community. 

"More  than  half  oT  the  school  districts  in 
New  Tork  8tatc  have  organized  recreation 
programs.  This  represents  a  substantial  ef- 
fort toward  meeting  responslblUtles  which 
the  State  and  communities  have  for  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  youth  fitness. 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Hew  Tork.  do  here- 
by proclaim  May  1-7.  19S0,  as  'Touth  Fitneea 
Week'  In  New  Tork  BtaU.  and  I  eall  the 
attention  of  parenta  throughout  the  State  to 
the  weU-eoasldered  program  wUblUhed  by 
the  sute  department  at  edueetlon . " 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seel  of 
the  State  at  tht  capltol  In  the  olty  of  Albany 
this  aist  day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our 
Ix>rd  loeo 

NkLaoN  A    RocKsrsLLKa. 

By  the  Governor : 

WnjJAM    J.    ROMAM, 

f  ecretery  to  th4  Oovtrnor. 


RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN  STATE 
MEDICAL  SOCHTY 

Mr.  WILJCY.  Mr.  President.  In  carry- 
ing out  their  legislative  duties,  Congress 
and  its  committees  need  occasionally  to 
stop  and  take  stock  of  what  best  serves 
tiie  public  interest. 

During  the  recent  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  SubcMn- 
mlttee  and  also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
there  has  been,  in  the  last  few  dajrs. 
discussion  and  disagreement  on  whether 
the  .subcommittee  should  hear  evidence 
relating  to  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
specific  drugs — particularly  oral  drugs 
used  by  those  suffering  from  diabetes. 

Generally,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  hear  the  facts  relating 
to  any  matters  which  affect  their  health 
and  security. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
stressed  by  medical  authorities  that  any 
open  debate  relating  to  the  efficacy  of 
drugs  may  have  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  patients  using  such  drugs,  and 
upon  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  such  discus- 
sions may  produce  unwarranted  fear  and 
doubts  in  patients  to  whom  such  drugs 
have  been  prescribed.  It  has.  therefore, 
been  urged  that  discussions  relating  to 
the  efficacy  and  safety  of  drugs  should 
be  behind  closed  doors  and  ahould  be 
conducted  by  medical  experts — rather 
than  legislative  committees. 

This  problem  is  of  great  concern  to 
the  members  of  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee.  I  believe  this  is 
a  problem  that  merits  our  careful  study 
and  consideration.  This  problem  has 
also  been  of  concern  to  many  medical 
people  all  over  the  covmtry.  Yesterday. 
I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Wiiiconsin 
State  Medical  Society  dealing  with  this 


subject.  The  State  Medical  Society  is 
a  very  responsible  organization  and  their 
comment!  shotild  be  carefully  studied. 
I  ask,  therefore,  that  this  wire  be  jnintcd 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Mn.WAirKxs,  Wis.. 

Mmy  2,  1»60. 
Senatob  Alxxandex  Wilxt, 
Senate  Office  BuiUting, 
Washington,  DjC.: 

The  State  Medical  Society  at  WIsooixrIji 
urges  your  serious  constderatlon  at  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  May  1  by  its  coon- 
cU: 

"Whereas  current  hearings  before  the  Ke- 
fauver  oonunittee  studying  the  pharnkaceutl- 
csJ  industry  have  produced  nonfllBtlTig  taetl- 
mony  on  the  indications  and  oontra  indica- 
tions of  specific  drugs  by  trade  aaiae;  and 

"Whereas  reports  of  this  aatore  eoofuse 
the  public  by  causing  ooneem,  doubt,  and 
hesltaUoo  on  the  part  o€  the  pattent  In  ee- 
ceptlng  the  recommendattoa*  of  tbe  phyat- 
elan  as  to  proper  treatment:  New.  tber«<or«. 
belt 

"/tsaolvcd.  That,  the  Oounell  of  the 
sute  Medical  Society  of  Wlaooaidn,  in  the 
Intereat  of  public  health  and  welfare,  urgw 
that  these  bearingi  be  ooodtieted  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  avoid  pubUo  oontroversy  eoa- 
cerniag  speclAc  drugs  whose  merits  may  la 
themselvee  be  controversial  among  scientlats 
and  phyelotaas:  be  it  further 

"Jtosolved.  That  the  press  of  Wiseonata  be 
eomaaended  (or  tu  risw^e  la  handling  simi- 
lar latraprofeealonal  dleouaslons  whleh  are 
published  regularly  in  the  Wisconsin  Medi- 
cal Journal  or  as  a  result  of  the  poetgraduate 
programs  of  the  State  medical  society,  both 
of  which  are  essenUal  to  the  continued 
scientific  growth  of  the  profeealon." 

Jamb  C  Fox,  M  D. 


STABILITY  FOR  SHRIMP  INDUSTRY 
WITHOUT  DOLB  OR  SUBSIDY— 
RBSOLUnONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  Preaident. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  Court  of  Brazoria  County, 
Tex.,  of  April  11.  1960,  and  by  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States.  Port  of 
Brownsville  and  Port  Isabel.  Tex.,  of 
February  18.  1960. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  urge  cxm- 
gresalonal  passage  of  pending  bills  es- 
tablishing country-by-oountry  quotas  an 
shrimp  Imports. 

As  cosponsor  of  S.  3204,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellknsxx]  and  others,  I  am  working  for 
this  plan  to  help  stabilize  the  industry. 
protect  American  shrimpers,  and  to  help 
promote  better  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors, particularly  Mexico. 

The  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  me 
by  Robert  W.  Coleman,  vice  president  of 
Port  of  Brownsvllle-Port  Isabel  Propel- 
ler Club,  and  by  Judge  Alton  C.  Arnold 
of  Brazoria  County.  Tex. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

RxsoLtmoN  or  the  Pxopellzx  CLt;s  or  tbe 
United  States,  Post  or  Bxowwsvilljc-Poxt 
Isabel 

"Whereas  the  largest  fleet  of  deep-sea 
shrimp  trawlers  In  the  world  la  operating 
out  of  the  ports  of  Brownsville   and  Port 

Isabel,   in    Cameron   Ck^unty,  Tex.,   and   the 
shrimp    industry    is   an   important   segment 
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of  th*  •oonomy  of  this  entire  lurw  and  of 
til*  State  of  Tbsm  and  of  the  tJ&lted  SUtae: 

and  

"Wbereaa  ahiimp  ia  reported  to  be  preaent 
tn  fantaetle  qtiantltlae  off  the  ooaata  at 
Pakistan,  India,  Japan,  and  other  oountrles 
of  the  Par  Beat,  and  Ubor  In  nich  oountrlea 
ia  cheap,  and  shrimp  ttcan.  such  oountrlea 
can  be  brought  Into  the  United  Btatea  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price  with  which  the  shrimp 
industry  of  the  United  States  with  Its  high 
standards  of  living  conditions  cannot  com- 
pete: and 

"Whereas,  through  funds  made  available 
In  such  Par  Bastem  countries  (much  of 
which  originates  In  the  United  Statea) ,  mod- 
em fishing  boats  equipped  wltt  up-to-date 
nets  and  l*«>*<ng  equipment  have  been  made 
available,  and  large  freeslng  plants  have 
been  oonatmcted  and  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  the  flood  of  cheap  shrimp  from 
such  countries  is  already  depreaslng  the 
markets  In  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Jtesotoed  by  the  board  of  govemora  of 
the  Prtfpeller  Club  of  Port  of  BrownsviUe- 
Port  /sabei.  Tex.,  in  meetin§  duly  assembled 
on  the  lith  dm^  of  February  I960,  a  quorum 
being  preaent  and  voting,  on  motion  duly 
made,  seconded,  and  carried.  That  said  Pro- 
peller Club  hereby  endorses  HJi.  8709.  now 
pending  In  the  CXingress  of  the  United  States, 
which  places  a  coun try-by -country  quota  on 
shrimp  Imports,  and  urges  all  Senators  and 
Congreasmen  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  give 
such  legislation  their  full  and  active  sup- 
port." 

In  wltnesa  whereof  said  PropeUer  Club  has 
caused  this  r^lutlon  to  be  signed  by  Its 
vice  president.  Robert  W.  Coleman,  and  to 
be  attested  by  lu  secretary.  W.  B.  PUtt.  Jr. 

ROBUT  W.  COLKKAM, 

Vice  President. 


the  production  of  shrimp  in  the  Fekr 
East  T^iOM  articles  refer  to  the  fan- 
tafltlffallT*  large  production  of  shrimp  off 
the  ooaitn  of  Pakistan  and  numerous 
other  ooiintrlee  in  the  Far  East,  and  dis- 
cuss the  problem  poeed  thereby  to  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us,  as  well 
as  to  our  own  country. 


Attest: 


W.B.  PUTT.  Jr.. 

Secretary. 


"RcsoLonoM   or  tbx  CoMMissioNats  Couar 
or  BBAzoaiA  Cottntt.  Tkx. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Commissioners 
Covirt  of  Braaorla  County.  Tex.,  go  on  record 
approving  HJR.  8769,  the  shrimp  Imports 
bill,  as  being  a  fair  approach  to  the  problem 
of  providing  stability  for  the  wtwld  shrimp 
Industry  without  Oovemment  dole  and  sub- 
sidy: be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  that  a  copy 
hereof  be  furnished  to  the  Honorable  Wilbub 
Mnxs,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Honorable  Clasx  W. 
Thompson,  out  other  Texas  Congressmen, 
and  HoncMTable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Ralph  YARaomovan,  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States." 

Passed  and  app>roved  this  11th  day  of 
AprU  1960. 

Atteet: 

H.  R.  Stkvkns,  Jr.. 
County  Clerk.  Brazoria  County.  Tex. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  misapprehension 
about  the  pending  legislation;  namely, 
that  it  would  harm  the  good  relations 
between  our  country  and  Mexico.  How- 
ever, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  is,  I  believe, 
a  cosponsor  of  the  EUender  bill,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  problem. 

I  point  out  that  articles  in  ofQcial 
wildlife  organization  publications  issued 
during  the  last  30  days  state  that  the 
shrimp  industry  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  is  said  to  be  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy unless  that  industry  receives  a 
subsidy  from  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico. 
That  situation  has  developed  because  of 


ELIMINATION  OF  OBSCENE  MATTER 
FROM  THE  MAIL— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  qOTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Hilmpshlre  State  Court  of  the 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  at  its 
i^nniia.1  Qonventim,  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  Congress  to  com- 
plete action  on  H.R.  7379,  and  to  take 
other  st^ps  to  eliminate  obscenities  from 
the  U.S.  knails. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
in  the  reeolutlon  and  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate Comtnittee  on  Post  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service  will  soon  report  H.R.  7379  so 
the  Senate  may  act  on  it 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Ofllpe  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbgou,  as  follows: 
New  Hampshixs  Stats  CotTST, 
CATftouc  Dattortcbs  or  Amksica. 

April  28,  1960 
The  Honorable  Noaais  Cotton, 
TKe  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dkak  SxNAToa:  At  the  New  Hampshire 
State  convention  ot  the  Catholic  Daughters 
of  Amerl<:a.  which  was  held  in  Hanover  on 
April  24  and  25.  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  py  the  nearly  4.000  members: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  U.8  Senate  be 
asked  to  favorably  consider  H.R.  7379  and 
that  Senlitors  and  Congreasmen  explore  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation  to  ensure  the 
elimination  of  obscenities  from  the  mail  and 
newsstands  and  prohibit  the  use  ot  mailini: 
lists  for  the  dissemination  of  obscene  litera- 
ture." 

Vefy  truly  yours. 

Mabie  a.  Mcbphy. 

State  Secretary. 


many   years,   and  are  now   unable   to  meet 
demands  due  to  Increased  membership:  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  occupational 
therapy  and  recreational  faculties  are 
great,  there  being  nothing  more  than  loung- 
ing facilities  for  the  veterans,  which  con- 
dition is  further  aggravated  by  the  increased 
membership:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  conx>ention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  North 
Dakota.  That  we  sponsor  and  encourage 
legislation  to  the  end  that  additional  facili- 
ties may  be  constructed  at  the  soldiers'  home 
providing  for  new  laundry  facilities,  space 
for  occupational  therapy,  and  new  barracks 
facilities  to  accommodate  at  least  60  addi- 
Uonal  beds;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  commandant  of  the 
North  DakoU  Soldiers'  Home.  WUliam  A 
Cole.  Sr..  by  the  adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  North  DakoU. 


VETE31ANS'  LEGISLATION  RESOLU- 
TIONB  ADOPTED  BY  NORTH 
DAKOTA  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
DISABLED   AMERICAN    VETERANS 

Mr.  yoUNQ  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  series  of  most  commend- 
able resolutions  which  were  adopted  at 
the  recent  North  Dakota  Convention  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions wfre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nobth  Dakota  Soloikbs'  Home 

Whereas  membership  at  the  North  Dakota 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Lisbon,  N.  Dak.,  has 
steadily  increased  on  an  average  of  nearly 
30  percent  per  year  during  the  past  3  years; 
and 

Whereas  in  1960  the  said  Home  has  been 
flUed  to  capacity  for  male  veterans,  with  a 
waiting  list;  and 

WheresM  laundry  facilities  at  the  Home 
have  been  Inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  for 


Rcsolution  on  Rating  Examinations 

Whereas  the  Veteraiu'  Administration,  in 
requesting  examinations  for  rating  purposes, 
usually  requestA  a  general  medical  examina- 
tion and  a  special  examination  directed  at 
the  compensable  service  connected  disability; 
and 

Whereaa  in  many  cases  the  veteran  com- 
plains of  other  nonoompensable  service- 
connected  disabilities  at  the  time  of  the 
general  medical  examination  and  frequently 
reeldual  findings  are  shown  on  the  general 
medical  exNixination ;  and 

Whereas  when  the  aituatlon  arises  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  to  slide  over  the  nonoompensable 
disability,  which  may  be  iymptomatlc  by 
either  medical  dndinga  or  complaint  at  time 
of  examination.  It  is.  in  effect,  not  examining 
them  completely:    Now.  therefore.  b«  It 

Resolt>ed.  That  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  department  of  North  Dakota.  U 
hereby  going  on  record  in  requesting  the 
Veterans'  Administration  examining  physi- 
cians be  instructed,  by  a  chaiige  In  regula- 
tion if  necesaary,  to,  in  all  cases  wherein  a 
veteran  complains  of  difficulty  with  a  service- 
connected  disability  which  may  or  may  not 
be  scheduled  tor  special  attention  on  the 
request  for  examination,  furnish  a  complete 
special  examination  for  that  particular  dis- 
ability, with  all  necessary  laboratory  and 
X-ray  work,  in  order  that  the  disability  can 
be  properly  evaluated  by  the  rating  board 
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Whereas  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  foster  and 
support  such  programs  an  will  bring  full  em- 
ployment and  economic  securit"  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans  and  to  veterans  of  all  wars, 
and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  affiliated  State  employment  services  have 
been  mandated  by  Congress  to  render  ade- 
quate Job  assistance  to  veterans  in  the  field 
of  gainful  employment,  and 

Whereas  It  is  recognised  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  that  It  U  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service  and 
Its  affiliated  services  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  for  Job  assistance  to 
veterans,  and  particularly  disabled  veterans 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  North  Da- 
kota. Disabled  American  Veterans,  in  annual 
convention  assembled  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Apri'  28,  29, 
and  30.  1960,  That  Congress  be  commended 
for  its  consideration  of  veterans  in  providing 
through  the  several  acts,  the  maximum  of 
emplojrment  assistance  to  veterans,  and  this 


convention  tirges  that  lulequate  funds  be 
provided  for  iu  contii:  uance;  and  be  It 
ftirther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  aU  numbers  of  our  con- 
gressional delegation. 

RESOLtmow  Bxrrromrma  amb  Rbcommsmdimo 
Passaqx  or  HotrsE  Resolution  9591  To  Pao- 
TTDB  A  Vstsbam  Wttb  th>  PannLEOB  or 
Tajctns  Ra  Cuins  to  .t  Jvbicxai.  Coxtst 

Be  it  resolved.  That  thu  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veteriins.  Depwtment  of 
North  Dakota,  assembled  In  FargtT  N  Dak  . 
on  April  28.  36.  SO,  l»flO,  hereby  respect- 
fully requests  and  tCTgefi  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  support  Hit  9591. 

RBBot.trrtoN  To  Uaci  CoMiiaxas  To  Pass  House 
Resolutiom  4305 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  thU  bill  Is  to 
provide  a  1-year  period  to  enable  certain 
veterans  U^  apply  for  Natlinal  Service  Life  In- 
surance :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  DlstLbled  American  Vet- 
erans in  convention  aaiiembied  at  Fargo. 
If.  Dak..  April  39  and  SO.  1960.  request  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  Iw  sent  to  our  Sen- 
ators and  Repreaentattvei  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  aeth  CongrSBs.  asking  fcr  their  sup- 
(>ort  in  regard  to  this  leglsUtloci. 

RsaoLtmow  To  U*ob  COwcaxas  To  Pass 
HocsB  Resolutiom   113 

Whereas  the  purpose  o<  thU  bill  Is  to  at- 
tain a  degree  of  permanency  and  stability  in 
the  matter  of  service-connection*  through 
prohibiting  the  severances  of  a  service-con- 
nection In  effect  10  or  mare  years,  except  for 
fraud:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans In  convention  assembled  at  ntrgo. 
N  Dak..  April  39  and  80,  I960,  request  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  the  2d  session. 
Both  Congress,  asking  for  their  support  in 
regard  to  this  legislation. 


RxaoLunoM  To  'Uacx  Congkzss  To  Pass 
HouBS  BxsoLunoN  10123 

'Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  Mil  Is  to  per- 
mit for  1  year  the  granting  of  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  to  permit  for 
1  year  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities less  than  total  to  obtain  disability 
income  protection  under  national  ser\'ice 
life  Insurance:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  in  convention  asaembled  at  Pargo, 
N.  Dak.,  on  April  29  and  30.  1960.  request 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion. 86th  Congress,  asking  for  their  support 
in  regard  to  this  legislation. 


RESOLtmoN   To  Ceeatt  a   Senate  Veterans' 
ArTAiKS  CoiciirrTKK 

Whereas  In  the  Senate  today,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  veterans'  legislation  is  con- 
sidered by  two  major  committees,  both  ot 
which  have  many  other  responsibilities  of  a 
complex  and  controversial  natiue.  As  a  re- 
sult, veterans'  legislation  Is  of  secondary  or 
low  priority  consideration.  The  veterans' 
program  Is  large,  costing  approximately  $5 
billion  a  year  and  it  Is  felt  that  the  cost  and 
purpose  of  the  program  merit  consideration 
that  now  cannot  be  given  It  because  of  con- 
flicting responsibilities;  and 

Whereas  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
8«th  Congress,  four  Senate  resolutions  pro- 
posing a  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
were  Introduced.  These  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  which  has  initial  Juris- 
diction.    The  chairman  of   the   Rules   and 


Administration  Committee,  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  resolutions.  After 
hearings  and  due  consideration  on  tlie  reso- 
lutions, the  But)commlttee  recommended  to 
the  full  committee  that  a  resoltrtlon  be  ap- 
proved, embodying  the  proposals  and  Intent 
of  the  resolutions  considered :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  with  over  22  million  vet- 
erans in  the  Nation  and  the  vast  e:rpendl- 
tiues  Involved  In  present  veterans'  t>eneflts 
programs.  It  Is  erf  great  national  impartanoe 
had  warrants  the  special  attention  of  a 
standing  committee  adequately  ef^uipped 
with  full-time  staff  specialists  and  experts: 
and 

Resolved.  That  the  Disabled  Amerlcim  Vet- 
erans In  convention  assembled  at  I^xgo.  N. 
Dak  .  April  29  and  90,  1960.  ask  oui  Sena- 
tors and  Congress  in  general,  to  create  legis- 
lation that  would  establish  a  separa'te  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  the  consideraUon  of 
all  legislation  dealing  with  veterans'  affairs 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  t>e  sent 
to  our  Senators  of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


Whereas  it  U  the  policy  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  to  have  all  dlsabltid  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  treated  eqxially 
and  correct  any  and  all  discrlminatonr  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas  under  existing  laws  and  regula- 
Uons  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  vet- 
erans that  receive  60  percent  or  more  dis- 
ability compensation  receive  additional  al- 
lowance for  dependency,  and 

Whereas  veterans  rated  from  10  percent  to 
40  percent  receive  no  dependency  allowance. 
also,  the  veteran  rated  50  percent  or  more 
receives  no  addtlonal  allowance  for  more 
than  three  children :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  assembled  at  Pargo, 
N.  Dak..  April  29  and  30.  1960.  hereby  request 
and  urge  Congress  to  amend  Public  Law  887, 
80th  Congress,  to  provide  that  dependency 
allowance  be  paid  to  all  service -connected 
disability  veterans  from  10  percent  to  100 
percent,  also,  that  additional  amounts  be 
paid  for  over  three  children  In  the  family; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  members  of  our  congres- 
sional delegation  at  Washington.  D.C. 


Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  have  all  dis- 
abled veterans  treated  equally  and  correct 
discriminatory  legislation;    and 

Whereas  under  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Administration  regard- 
ing tuberculosis,  a  veteran  that  has  arrested 
tuberculosis  receives  the  graduated  rating 
lor  6  years  and  if  no  residuals  are  present 
after  the  6  years  he  Is  automatically  enti- 
tled to  the  statutory  award  of  leT;  and 

Whereas  another  veteran  with  tubercu- 
losis which  has  resulted  In  rib  resection, 
removal  of  lobe,  etc.,  is  entitled  to  the  grad- 
uated scale  for  tuberculosis  for  6  years  and 
If  his  tuberculosis  is  determined  to  be  far 
advanced  or  moderately  advanced,  he  re- 
ceives a  permanent  rating  of  20  percent  or 
30  percent  or  is  entitled  to  the  statutory 
award  of  W?.  Since  this  $67  amounts  to 
more  than  he  would  receive  for  the  20  per- 
cent or  30  percent  he  is  granted  the  greater 
amount  but  receives  no  additional  compen- 
sation for  the  residuals:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  North  Dakota 
assembled  In  Fargo,  K.  Dak.,  on  Ai«ll  28. 
29,  and  30,  1960,  hereby  respectfully  request 
aiKl  urge  Congress  to  amend  Public  Law  141. 
73d  Congress,  to  provide  that  where  adecpiatc 
medical  evidence  Is  shown  of  residual  dis- 
ability from  tubcrcukxla  that  the  veteran 
be  granted  a  rating  for  this  reaidual  (Ito- 
abtllty  plus  the  statutory  award. 


RxsoLtmoir  To  Ehablz  Smstscb-Cowwbcro 
DBABi.aD  VsrcaAiffs  Who  Also  Hav>  8itf- 
Fa.iaj«i    iMTAiaarENT    Pebbknt    Pbosc    Aix 

CAtTBSB,    RaCASOLESB  OT   SBSTICK  OuGIW,    TO 

QVAVirr  fob  a  PsBMANKirr  Total  Ratiks 
FOB  PBWBIOIf  PuarosBB.  To  Rblkivb  thx 
Potx  Amottnt  of  Hm  CoMPSirBATioii  Bzwb- 
FRS  ARD  Also  the  Fmx  Amocwt  or  Pnf- 

BTON    OTH— WtfE    PATABLX 

Whereas  veterani:  compensated  for  serv- 
ice-connected wartime  dlsablUtiea  naturally 
have  an  tmderstandable  pride  m  their  spe- 
cial classification  and  they  should  not  have 
to  waive  their  comi)ensatlon  rights  In  order 
to  receive  the  greatcT  pension  benefits:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  servtee-ooonected  disabled 
veteran  should  be  entitled  to  receive  his  full 
compensation  payments  as  vrell  as  full  pen- 
sion payments  authorlaed  for  ncm-servlce- 
connected  disabilities;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans  assembled  at  Pargo, 
N.  Dak..  April  29  and  30.  1960,  request  legis- 
lation to  make  this  resolution  possible  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  3d 
session  of  the  861^1  Congress,  requesting 
that  they  submit  a  bill  and  support  same 
in  order  to  make  this  resolution  a  reality. 

RxsoLurroiv  To  Incbsasb  OoMFB»s,fcTioii 
BBHBFtia  FOB  All  SnuncB-CoentxcxxB  Dis- 
abled VBTXBAirs 

Whereas  the  lart  Increase  In  eompenaatkm 
for  disabled  veterans  was  October  1.  IM7, 
at  which  time  the  dteabOlty  eompensattoo 
was  Increased  24  i>ercent  for  tbose  vetenuas 
drawing  100  percent  compensation,  and  In- 
creased 10  percent  for  thoee  drawing  less 
than  100  percent:  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  Incrijaaed 
continually  since  that  date;  and 

Whereas  all  nuu-sefTiee  connected  pen- 
sions were  Increased  effective  July  1.  1960; 
and 

Whereas  the  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  was  not  considered  for  any  in- 
creases In  compensation,  but  the  cost  of 
living  Lb  as  high  for  him  and  his  family 
as  it  is  fCH-  everyone  else:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Congress  take  immediate 
action  to  correct  this  injustice  and  p«tas  leg- 
islation that  would  increase  disability  com- 
pensation for  all  disabled  veterans  20  percent 
straight  acroas  the  board:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  in  convention  assembled  at  Pargo, 
N.  Dak.,  April  29  and  30.  1960,  urge  our 
Congress  to  provide  the  legislation  asked 
for  in  this  resolution,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  2d  sessloei  of  the  86th 
Congress  asking  them  to  present  and  sup- 
port this  legislation  requested. 

RiSOLTJTTON  ON  MtLrTAHT  HOMOBS  AT  NA- 
TIONAL Cbbzhcontss 

'Whereas  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  at  the  present  time  maintain  a  detach- 
ment of  military  personnel  at  national 
cemeteries  fen-  the  purpose  of  providing  mU- 
Itary  rites  at  the  burial  of  deceased  veterans 
In  said  cemeteries;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  providing  such  mil- 
itary rites  must  of  necessity  fall  upon  the 
members  of  veterans  organieatlons;   and 

WhCTcas  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
in  the  areas  are  unable,  throtigh  the  eco- 
nomlc  necessities  of  their  memt)er8,  to  fur- 
nlBh  such  honor  guard  for  all  burtals;  and 

Whereas  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
chapters  in  the  outlying  areas  are  unable, 
due  to  the  time  element  and  transportation 
factor,  to  provide  such  military  rites  for 
msmbers  ot  their  chapters  being  interred  at 
naUooBl  cemeteries:    Mow,  therefore,  be  it 
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lUaolved.  Hm  Stoto  <lep«rtoMot  of  North 
Dakota.  Di—Mtwl  American  Vetenuu.  In  ocm- 
vmtkn  MMmbtod  AprU  28,  29.  30,  at  Ffeqo, 
H.  Dak..  do«i  hcnby  requart  and  peUtton 
that  the  OoTemmant  of  the  United  Statea, 
through  the  Department  of  Defenae,  eatab- 
^^^^»  and  ma*"***"  at  national  cemeterlea  a 
detachment  of  mlUtary  personnel  lufflclent 
to  properly  perform  and  furnish  military 
honors  to  deceased  veterans  being  Interred 
In  said  cemeteries;  and  be  It  further. 

Besolved,  That  this  resolution  be  pre- 
sented to  the  department  of  Minnesota,  at 
their  irn""*'  State  convention,  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  North  Dakota. 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  fcdlowlng  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLIiAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Pbreatry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

an.  9818.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  erf  the 
United  States  to  the  State  erf  Florida  (Kept. 
No.  1338). 

By  Mr.  HCHJ4AND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fwestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  29T7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  0*  1»88  to  provide  fc^  Increased  repre- 
sentation by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Central 
Bank  for  OooperaUves  (Rept.  No.  133S). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

8.  3070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  on  use  with  respect  to 
certain  lands  In  Morton  County.  N.  Dak.,  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  on  July 
30.  1966  (Rept.  No.  1337). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMTITEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favwable  reports  of 
nominatioDs  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce : 

Richard  H.  Puckett,  and  sundry  other  per- 
8<Hia.  for  appointment  in  the  XJB.  Coast 
Guard;  and 

Warren  O.  Nllseon.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, to  be  chief  warrant  officers.  W-2,  In  the 
V3.  Coast  Guard. 


FTT.T-q  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFISLD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MTTRkAT)  : 

S.  3480.  A  bin  to  further  amend  the  act 
authorising  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  Miles  City.  Mont..  In  order  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  authority  under  such  act;  to 
tha  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   TARBOROUOH   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCaaTHT) : 

8.  3481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Htuoatlo"  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  make 
student  loans  under  title  n  of  such  act 
available  to  teachers  attending  summer  ses- 
•loos  in  Institutions  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Commlttae  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TaaaoBouaH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.McCABTHT: 

S.  3482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  TMA 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  with  reapeet  to  poeltlon  deacrlp- 


tlons,  salary,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committed  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
(See  th«  remarks  of  Mr.  McCabtbt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  s^>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVEk: 
a  3483.  A  bill  to  make  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ap- 
plicable to  the  organized  team  sport  erf  base- 
ball and  %o  limit  the  appUcabUlty  of  such 
laws  BO  aa  to  exempt  certain  aspects  ct  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,   and  hockey,   and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 

the  JudlcUu^.  

(See  thf  remarks  of  Mr.  KxrAVVtx  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  set>arate  beading.) 
By  fir.  HRUSKA : 
3.  3484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan  Dis- 
callar  Be^sely;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  McCUELLAN  (by  request) 
S.  3486.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Admlnlstritlve  Bxpenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  pa3rment  of 
travel  an4  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  fqr  appointment  to  certain  positions 
in  the  Uliited  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3488.  A  bill  to  authorize  Government 
agencies  tD  provide  quarters,  household  fur- 
niture an4  equipment,  utilities,  subsistence, 
and  laundry  service  to  civilian  e>fflcer8  and 
employee*  of  the  Unltad  States,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

S.  3487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antlklck- 
back  statute  to  extend  It  to  all  negotiated 
contracts; 

8.3488.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commtrce  to  procure  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants; 

S.  3489.  A  bill  to  amend  secr'on  203(J)  of 
the  Fedetul  Property  and  Aamlnlstratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U  S  C. 
484  (J)),  to  provide  that  the  Department 
of  Defence  may  sOlocate  siirplus  property 
under  Its  control  for  transfer  under  that  act 
only  to  educational  institutions  conducting 
approved  military  training  progranas; 

S.  3490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  permit  conveyances  and 
grants  to  States,  counties,  mimlclpalltles.  or 
other  dtily  constituted  political  subdivisions 
of  States  of  Interests  In  real  property  which 
are  needed  for  an  authorized  widening  of  a 
public  strtet,  highway,  or  alley,  and  for  other 
pxirpoees; 

S.  3491.  A  biU  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  of  Mitxch  2,  1889.  as  amended,  which 
requires  that  grantors  fumlsh,  free  of  all 
expenses  to  the  Government,  all  requisite 
abstracts,  official  certifications,  and  evidences 
of  Utle: 

S.  3493.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  109(g)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  to  establish  fees  for 
tffsllrg  of  articles  and  commodities  tendered 
for  sale  to  the  Government;  and 

S.  3493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amencfed,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  parsonal  property  by  State  distribu- 
tion agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commltt^  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  tt^t  remarks  of  Mr.  McClxllam  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vmder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  COOPSR: 
8.3404.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2108  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1967  to  prohibit 
the  reduction  of  disability  ratings  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  10  or  more  years  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

8.  3406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  >  sum  not  exceeding  9175.000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  propoeed  na- 
tional parkway  from  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina 


and  Tennessee  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  in  Kentucky,  and  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  In  Tennessee;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3496    A  bill  to  amend  section  382  (b)  of 
the   Communications    Act   of    1934;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maondson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  bim- 

sftf  and  Mr.  YAaaoaoroH)  : 

S.  3497    A  bill  authorizing  the  conveyance 

of  a  tract  of  land  in  Harris  County.  Tex  ,  to 

the  former  owner  thereof;  to  the  Committee 

on  Government  Oi>«ratlon« 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr 
Capthaht.      Mi       Bush,      and      Mr 

BCALX)  ' 

S  3498  A  bill  to  authorize  use  of  addi- 
tional funds,  to  the  extent  epeclHed  In  ap- 
propriation acts,  for  public  faculty  loans; 

S.  3499  A  bill  to  authorize  use  of  addition- 
al funds,  to  the  extent  specified  in  appropri- 
ation acts,  for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
under  lU  special  asslsftance  program;  and 

S  3800.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bikkxtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate   headings.) 


RECOGNITION    OF    BURNSIDE,    KY.. 

AS    THE    ORIGINAL     HOME    AND 

POUNDING       PLACE       OP       PIRST 

AMERICAN  BOY  SCOUT  TROOP 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  the  foUowiiag 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  105  • . 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Re-prexentativen  concurring) .  That  Burn- 
side.  Kentucky,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
recognized  as  the  original  home  and  found- 
ing place  of  the  first  American  Boy  Scout 
troop  as  It  was  organised  in  the  year  1908, 
and  was  later  Incorporated  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  on  February  8.  1910 


LOANS  TO  SCHOOLTEACHERS  FOR 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr  President, 
in  1958,  with  an  awakening  realization 
that  America  needed  to  advance  its  edu- 
cational effort,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
languages,  we  passed  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  In  many  hearings 
on  this  Important  legislation,  to  cospon- 
sor  it.  and  to  help  work  for  its  final  pas- 
sage. 

With  the  resultant  program  well  un- 
derway, reports  from  across  the  Nation — 
from  leading  educators,  from  students 
and  their  families— strongly  Indicated 
that  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  proving  exceedingly  helpful  In 
strengthening  our  national  education 
program.  It  is  a  good  start,  but  only  a 
start.  The  full  amount  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  student  loans  has  never 
been  made  available  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  order  to  augment  this  vastly  bene- 
ficial program  and  to  take  another  sub- 
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stantial  step  to  further  improve  our  edu- 
cational structure  on  the  national  scale. 
I  introduce,  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  bill  amending  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  make 
student  loans  under  the  act  available  to 
teachers  attending  summer  sessions. 

This  amendment,  when  passed,  can 
have  an  immediate,  vital,  beneficial  Im- 
pswjt  on  education  in  this  Nation.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  having  our 
teachers  fully  and  consistently  informed 
of  the  latest  Information  in  their  fields 
and  the  latest  teaching  techniques.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  this  amendment 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  could  prove  almost  as  valuable 
to  our  national  education  program  as 
has  the  original  act  itself. 

All  of  us  are  acutely  aware  of  how  low 
teachers'  salaries  are  when  judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  importance  of  teachers' 
work  in  a  free  democratic  society,  and. 

I  might  add,  when  compared  with  the 
salaries  being  paid  outside  the  teaching 
profession. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  each  year  thousands  of  the  Nation's 
best  trained  teachers  are  lost  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  our  students  because 
they  can  draw  proportionately  much 
higher  pay  from  Industry.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  would  not  only  help 
make  it  financially  possible  for  teach- 
ers to  ret;im  to  college  for  refresher 
courses  and  specialized  training.  It 
would  also  offer  additional  incentive 
to  them  to  stay  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession where  they  are  so  badly  needed. 
Dean  L.  D  Haskew  of  the  University 
of  Texas  was  the  first  to  call  this  sit- 
uation to  my  attention. 

I  shall  read  two  paragraphs  from  the 
communication  from  Dr  Haskew.  of  the 
University  of  Texas: 

As  the  act  Is  now  written,  teacher*  in 
service  have  almost  no  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  Its  loan  provisions.  They  can 
seldom.  If  ever,  attend  college  as  a  full-time 
student  during  the  academic  year.  It  Is 
their  normal  expectation  that  they  will  pur- 
sue graduate  work  by  summer  school  attend- 
ance only.  Tet,  this  bars  them  from  eligi- 
bility for  NDBA  loans 

You  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  the 
presstire  upon  teachers  to  add  to  their 
equipment  and  knowledge  You  know  also 
that  It  Is  terribly  dUOcult  for  them  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  to  pay  the  costs  of  attend- 
ing summer  school  more  than  1  year  out  of 
every  3  or  4.  It  Is  a  well -denuinstrated  fact 
that  the  teacher  who  pursues  graduate  study 
Is  the  teacher  who  stays  with  the  profession 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  amending  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and 
ask  that  the  bUl  lie  on  the  Uble  for 
additional  sponsors  for  another  48  hours. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
Uon.  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  and  He  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bill  (S.  3481)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  make  student  loans  under  title 

II  of  such  act  available  to  teachers  at- 
tending summer  sessions  in  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarboroitgh   (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 


Carthy) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  C(»nmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffreas  aaaembled.  That  section 
305(b)(1)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  the  pur- 
poees of  this  subsection  an  Individual  in 
full-time  attendance  In  summer  session  only 
may  be  considered  as  a  full-time  student  If 
such  Individual  was  a  full-time  teftcher  in 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  during  the 
complete  academic  year  immediately  preced- 
ing such  Bununer  session". 


POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
COMPENSATION 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Postal  Field  Service  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  with 
resp>ect  to  position  descriptions,  salary, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill  is  an 
amended  version  of  my  previously  in- 
troduced S.  3239.  on  the  same  subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3482)  to  amend  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  position 
descriptions,  salary,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


APPLICATION  OP  ANTITRUST  LAWS 
TO  PROFESSIONAL  TEAM  SPORTS 

Mr.  KEaPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  applicable  to  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sport  of  baseball  and  to 
exempt  certain  aspects  of  that  sp>ort 
and  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  football,  basketball  and  hockey 
from  these  laws.  This  bill  is  similar  in 
its  purpose  to  S.  886  which  I  introduced 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary held  public  hearings  on  S.  886 
and  S.  616.  Upon  the  completion  of 
such  hearings,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
recommending  favorable  action  on  S. 
2545.  which  was  similar  to  8.  886  but  was 
limited  to  the  organized  team  sports  of 
football,  basketball  and  hockey.  8,  2545, 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  purposely  ex- 
cluded the  sport  of  baseball  with  the  full 
realization  that  the  discrimination  and 
Inequities  resulting  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  be  Justly 
corrected  until  all  of  these  organized 
professional  sports  are  treated  equally 
with  respect  to  their  status  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  At  the  time  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  S.  2545  excluding 
baseball.  It  realized  that  baseball  differs 


from  the  other  organized  professional 
team  sports  in  that  it  alone  has  a  minor 
league  system  through  which  it  controls 
almost  all  players  within  that  sport.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  subcommittee  at 
that  time  to  spend  more  time  in  the 
study  of  baseball's  cc«nplexities  so  that 
an  opportunity  would  be  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  the  introduction  of  a  new  bill 
dealing  exclusively  with  baseball.  Since 
that  time  the  colleges  have  brought  to 
my  attention  the  need  for  revision  of  S. 
2545  to  protect  the  college  sport  of  foot- 
ball, which  is  the  principal  source  of  in- 
come for  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  bill  which  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  will,  if  enacted,  correct 
the  inequity  which  was  created  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  be- 
tween baseball  and  the  other  sports, 
while  at  the  same  time  granting  to  each 
of  the  four  professional  sports  limited 
exemptions  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
necessary  in  order  that  those  six>rts  can 
exist  without  undue  legal  harassment. 
This  bill  also  meets  the  cc^ege  need  as 
to  football. 

The  bUl  is  divided  into  two  titles.  TlUe 
I  gives  to  the  professional  sports  of  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  in  needed  aspects 
and  very  similar  to  those  granted  in 
S.  2545.  Title  n  places  professional 
baseball  under  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
F^ederal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
grants  sippropriate  exemptions  from 
those  laws. 

Title  I,  section  101,  exempts  agree- 
ments and  activities  relating  to  the 
equalization  of  coii^>etitive  playing 
strengths;  the  emi^oyment,  selection  or 
eligibility  of  players  and  the  reservation, 
selection,  and  assignment  of  player  con- 
tracts; and  the  preservation  of  pul^c 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  those  sports. 
E:xem.ptions  are  included  as  to  the  right 
to  operate  in  specific  geogri^hic  areas. 
This  geographic  area  protection  cannot 
exceed  35  miles  from  a  club's  football 
field,  basketball  court  or  hockey  rink,  re- 
spectively, nor  does  it  apply  to  cities  of 
more  than  2  million  population. 

Section  102  treats  the  exemptions  with 
respect  to  telecasting  of  games  of  pro- 
fessional football,  basketball,  and  hockey 
and  the  distribution  of  fimds  therefrwn 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  applicable 
to  baseball  which  I  will  discuss  under 
title  n.  However,  in  section  102,  col- 
leges as  defined  in  the  bill,  are  protected 
only  with  respect  to  telecasting  of  pro- 
fessional football  gckmes  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  professional  clubs. 

The  necessity  t<x  UUe  n  of  the  bill 
grew  out  of  the  inequity  created  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1922 
that  baseball  is  not  under  the  antitrust 
laws  since  it  Is  not  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, which  decision  it  reaffirmed  in  1963. 
In  1967  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
business  of  professional  football  Is  within 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  effect,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  tihe  dis- 
crimination between  sports  resulting 
from  thoee  decisions,  but  has  left  the 
correction  of  the  situation  to  Congress. 
Section  201  of  tliis  bill  does  that  by 
placing  baseball  in  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  antitrust  laws  as  the  other 
sports  under  the  Court's  decisions. 
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CoDiideratloa  fay  the  Antitmet  and 
IfODQpoly  SuboamiBiUee  of  S.  886.  S.  816. 
aad  HJL  1037S.  and  a  401Q  of  the  85th 
Conxreas.  has  ooaviaced  me  that  there 
are  areas  in  the  operations  of  profee- 
ak>nal  team  «orts.  Including  baBeball. 
which  deserve  special  consideration  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  in  wder  that  they 
may  survive  and  grow  as  seems  to  the 
best  public  interest.  The  bill  I  now  pro- 
pose, I  believe,  aflorda  the  exemptions 
reasonably  neoeaaary  and  proper  with 
respect  to  barmhan 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  with  certain  Umi- 
tatlDus.  permits  organised  prof  easional 
baseball  to  control  the  employment,  se- 
lection, and  ^tgihinty  of  playov  and  the 
reaervatifm.  sdecticMi,  and  asstgnment  of 
lAAytr  eonO:acts.  However,  due  to  the 
existenoe  of  minor  leagues  in  baseball 
unlike  in  the  other  profeasional  team 
sports,  this  privilege  is  limited  to  the 
ownership  or  control  of  not  more  than 
100  baUplayen  by  any  major  league 
dub.  In  aectlon  203  of  the  bill  it  is  pro- 
vided that  each  major  league  dub  may 
own  or  control  100  ballplayers,  but  that 
of  these  100  baUidayers  each  ehib  must 
make  eligible  for  draft  by  any  other 
major  taague,  at  least  once  a  year  after 
the  coBolualcin  d  the  world  series  and 
not  later  than  December  10  of  each  year, 
ballplayers  In  excess  of  40  players.  In 
this  seetiao  it  is  provided  also  that  a 
player  who  Is  drafted  by  more  than  one 
major  league  dub  shall  have  the  election 
as  to  which  dub  his  contract  shall  be 
assigned  and  such  rights  shall  be  vested 
in  such  drafted  player. 

This  would  give  greater  relief  to  minor 
leagues  from  the  present  practice  under 
whleh  some  malor  league  chibs  control, 
directly  or  iaatneOy.  as  many  as  some 
4M  playen  or  player  oontracta  This 
would  alio  materially  destroy  the  mo- 
nopoly control  of  such  large  numbers  of 
ballplayers  and  make  readily  available 
ballplayers  in  lower  classiflration  for 
draft  for  an  expansion  of  the  major 
league  structure,  as  well  as  to  other 
teams  within  the  present  major  leag\ie 
structure.  The  players'  rights  are  also 
given  greater  i»t>tection.  Under  the  bill, 
not  only  would  skilled  minor  league  play- 
ers be  afforded  a  better  chance  of  ad- 
vancing Into  major  league  baseball,  but 
in  the  event  that  a  player  were  to  be 
drafted  by  more  than  one  major  league 
dub,  the  election  as  to  which  dub  he 
would  be  assigned  would  be  vested  in  the 
drafted  player. 

In  section  203  it  is  also  provided  that 
organised  professional  baseball  may  reg- 
ulate the  right  to  operate  within  specific 
geographic  areas,  provided  any  area  des- 
ignated may  not  exceed  a  radius  of  35 
miles  from  the  location  of  the  ball  park, 
and  provided  further  that  such  exemp- 
tioQ  does  not  apply  to  dties  of  more  than 
2  milllfm  people.  Such  limitation  would 
guarantee  that  additional  dubs  in  our 
largest  cities  would  not  be  foreclosed 
imder  the  bilL 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  efforts  of  Interested  parties  to  create 
a  new  orga^zed  major  league  within  the 
structure  at  baseball.  In  <Hder  to  taa- 
ooorsffs  such  expansiom.  section  204  of 
this  bill  provides  that  any  oontract  or 
agreemeot  or  other  aetivities  by,  be- 


tween, oz|  a'^^'^g  the  persons  conducting, 
ftngayiwg  jxx.  OT  participating  in  the  or- 
ganised professional  team  sport  of  base- 
ball whi<)h  prevents,  hinders,  obstructs, 
or  affect*  adversely  the  formation,  or- 
ganlzaticti.  or  operation  of  additional 
major  ba9ebaU  dubs  not  presently  In  ex- 
istouse,  provided  such  additional  major 
frairi*hfiH  Iteague  or  leagues  shall  consist 
of  a  group  of  not  less  than  eight  commu- 
nities, w)iich  group  has  a  total  metro- 
politan or  territorial  popxilation  within 
a  35-mIli  radixis  with  its  center  at  each 
H^jjuy^hft"  park  of  not  less  than  12  million, 
and  expressing  in  their  constitution,  by- 
laws, or  rules  the  willingness  to  observj 
and  comply  with  maximum  major  league 
standards  respecting  player  limits,  min- 
imum major  lea£ue  standards  respecting 
salaries,  recognized  waiver  practices  of 
the  existing  major  leagues,  major  league 
standards  respecting  retirement  pro- 
grams, aiid  playing  schedules  equal  to 
the  existtng  major  leagues,  shall  be  in 
vldatioQ  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  self-evi- 
dent in  t^at  it  provides  that  no  arbitrary 
action  odukl  be  taken  in  concert  by  the 
existing  tiembers  of  an  organized  major 
league  in  lilndertng  or  falling  to  recog- 
nise the  ffforts  of  new  parties  interested 
in  the  ei^eatlon  of  a  new  major  league. 
Without  this  section,  even  though  a  new 
league  meeting  all  of  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  section  were  in  being,  by 
the  joint  efforts  oi  the  present  members 
of  orgimlMd  major  league  ball,  such  a 
group  might  not  be  recognised  as  a  major 
league  and  might  not  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate ib  the  drafting  of  ballplayers. 

Section  205  of  this  bill  exempts  from 
the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  the  right  of  organized 
baseball  to  limit  the  telecasting  of  con- 
tests from  stations  within  7S  miles  of  the 
hooae  community  of  another  club  on  the 
day  when  such  club  is  scheduled  to  play 
a  regulaiHy  scheduled  league  game,  or  if 
desired  as  an  alternative,  to  mutually 
distribute  to  other  clubs  in  the  same  or 
different  leagues  all  or  any  part  of  the 
revenues,  of  whatever  nature,  received 
from  telecasts.  This  exemption,  how- 
ever, is  limited  by  the  requirement  that 
no  club  may  telecast  its  contests  from 
dties  nearer  than  75  miles  of  the  home 
community  of  another  club  in  a  different 
league,  on  a  day  when  such  club  is  sched- 
uled to  play  theie  a  regularly  scheduled 
league  game  unless  consent  is  received  in 
writing  from  the  other  club.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  title  I.  section  102,  dealing 
with  the  telecasting  of  football,  includes 
similar  protection  to  colleges. 

Sectkiit  206  of  the  l^  provides  further 
that  the  passagi;  of  the  bill  In  no  way 
affects  ahy  cauce  of  action  existing  on 
the  date  of  passage.  Title  I  contains  a 
similar  sectlcm. 

Section  207  of  the  bill  recognizes  the 
right  of  players  tn  organized  professional 
baseball  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. A  similar  section  appears  in  title 
I  of  the  bill. 

Althoxigh  section  208  of  the  bill  makes 
the  act  tflectlve  30  days  after  passage, 
it  is  prorided  Uiat  within  the  calendar 
year  in  ^irhlch  the  act  Is  passed,  each 
major  league  club  shall  make  available 


not  later  than  December  10  of  the  year 
of  passage,  for  unrestricted  draft  all 
players  of  whom  it  has  title  or  ownership 
or  control  in  excess  of  40  players  as  pro- 
vided in  section  203  of  the  act.  and 
further  that  each  club  having  title  to. 
ownership  or  control  of  more  than  100 
players  on  the  passage  of  the  act  shall 
have  2  years  from  the  date  of  passage 
in  which  to  dispose  of  such  players.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  not  only  a  workable 
provision,  but  a  fair  provision  for  those 
major  league  clubs  «ho  have  sizable  in- 
vestments in  minor  league  franchises 
and  ballplayers.  This  bill  would  not  re- 
quire them  to  dispose  of  any  minor 
league  franchises.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bill  does  require  that  ballplayers 
owned  or  controlled  within  the  minor 
league  structure  in  excess  of  40  ball- 
players shall  be  made  available  for  draft 
at  least  once  a  year  by  other  major 
league  clubs. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration has  gone  into  the  preparation  of 
this  bill.  If  enacted  into  law,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  not  only  In 
the  public's  interest  but  that  title  II  wUl 
also  be  in  the  interest  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican pastime  of  baseball.  Minor  base- 
ball leagues  need  a  greater  opportunity 
to  develop  and  dispose  of  good  ball* 
players  and  such  i>all players  also  are 
entitled  to  a  larger  opportunity.  Popu- 
lation in  a  number  of  otur  dties  has 
grown  to  the  point  which  indicates  to 
them  the  need  for  major  league  clubs. 
Weaker  teams  in  existing  major  leagues 
need  a  better  chance  to  obtain  players. 
The  solution  seems  to  me  to  rest  In  the 
equitable  application  of  antitrust  laws 
to  baseball  with  appropriate  limitations 
as  to  certain  aspects  of  the  sport.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  accomplishes  that  purpose. 

Since  this  bill  includes  under  title  I 
substantially  S.  2545,  it  is  only  antic- 
ipated that  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
dealing  with  baseball  covered  in  title  IL 

In  order  that  other  Senators  might 
have  a  chance  to  add  their  names  to  this 
bin  as  cosponsors.  I  ask  that  the  bill  he 
on  the  desk  for  3  days. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  ACrriNO  PRBSIDEaSTT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3483)  to  make  the  anU- 
trust  laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
team  sport  of  bfiseball  and  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  such  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain  aspects  of  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sports  of  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ketauves.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoio,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senttt  mnd  Houat  of 
Representativet  of  tPie  Unttad  Statet  of 
Ajnerioa   in   Congre»a  mttemhUd.   That    this 

Act  may  be  ciud  at  tb«  "ProXsMlonal  Sports 
AiUltru»t  Act  or  I960." 
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TTTtiS  I 

Sk:  101.  The  Act  of  July  a.  1890.  as  amend- 
ed (26  Stat.  209);  the  Act  of  October  18. 
1914.  as  amended  (38  Stat.  730);  and  the 
Federal  Trade  CommUalon  Act,  as  amended 
(38  Stat.  717),  ahall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct,  or 
other  acUvlty  by.  between,  or  among  per- 
sona conducting,  engaging  In,  or  participat- 
ing In  the  organized  professional  team  sports 
of  football,  basketball,  or  hockey  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  relates  to— 

( 1 )  the  equalization  of  ootnpetlUve  playing 
suengths; 

(2)  the  employment,  selection,  or  eligibil- 
ity of  players,  or  the  reservation .  selection,  c* 
assignment  of  player  conlracts; 

(3)  the  right  to  operate  within  specific 
geographic  areas:  Provided,  That  such  geo- 
graphic areas  when  used  with  respect  to  any 
football,  basketball,  or  hockey  club  shall 
mean  the  area  Included  within  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  38 
miles  with  lU  center  at  the  football  field, 
basketball  court,  or  hoc)cey  rink  of  the  re- 
spective football,  basketball,  or  hockey  club: 
And  provided  further.  ItxiA  the  exemption 
which  relates  to  the  right  to  operate  within 
the  specified  geographic  areas  shall  not  apply 
to  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
two  million  people;  and 

(4)  The  preservation  C'f  public  oonfidenrt 
In  the  honesty  tn  sports  contests. 

8«c  loa.  No  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
ootine  of  conduct,  or  olaer  activity  by,  be- 
tween, or  among  persons  conducting,  en- 
gaging In,  or  participating  In  the  organized 
professional  team  sporU  of  football,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey  shall  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  Acts  named  In  section  101  of  this  title 
to  the  extent  to  which  It  relates  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  granting  bj  one  or  more  clubs 
of  the  right  to  telecast  reports  or  pictures 
of  contests  In  the  orginlxed  professional 
team  sports  of  fodtbtill.  basketball,  or 
hockey  from  telecastini  statloiM  located 
within  seventy-flve  mllai.  of  the  borne  com- 
munity of  another  club  on  the  day  when 
such  club  Is  scheduled  to  play  there  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  league  game  In  the  same 
sport,  or  to  the  distribution  to  other  clubs 
in  the  same  or  different  leagues  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  revenues  of  >vhatever  nature  re- 
ceived from  telecasting  a:iy  or  all  contests  In 
the  same  sport  of  football,  basketball,  or 
hockey:  Prooided,  however,  That  the  grant- 
ing by  one  or  more  clut«  In  one  league  of 
the  right  to  telecast  reiorts  or  pictures  of 
Its  contests  In  such  organised  professional 
sports  from  telecasUnf:  stations  located 
within  seventy-five  mile*  of  the  home  com- 
munity of  another  club  In  a  different  league 
In  the  same  sport  on  a  (lay  when  such  club 
U  scheduled  to  play  thers  a  regularly  sched- 
uled league  game,  or  with  respect  to  tele- 
casting football  contests  only  from  telecast- 
ing statlotu  located  within  seventy-five  miles 
of  the  game  site  chosen  by  a  college  on  a 
day  other  than  Sunday  when  such  college 
Is  scheduled  to  play  there  an  Intercollegiate 
contest  tn  football,  shall  be  unlawful  when- 
ever such  granting  of  the  right  to  telecast 
has  not  been  consented  to  in  writing  by 
the  other  professional  club  or  such  college 
and  the  effect  of  such  tel««asting  U  injurious 
to  or  may  tend  to  destroy  such  other  club 
or  the  sport  of  football  at  that  college. 

SBC.  103.  (1)  As  used  In  thU  tlUe,  "per- 
son" means  any  Individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  unlnoori>orated  association, 
or  any  combination  or  association  ttiereof . 

(2)  As  used  In  this  tiJe,  "ooUege"  means 
any  university  or  other  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  confers  degrees  upon 
students  following  completion  of  sxiAclent 
credit  hours  to  equal  a  four-year  course. 

8K.  104.  Nothing  In  this  titie  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  any  players  in  the 
organised  profeasional  ttam  sports  of  foot- 
ball, basketball,  or  hockey  of  any  right  to 


bcu-galn  coUectively,  or  to  engage  in  other 
associated  activities  for  their  mutual  aid  or 
protection. 

Sac.  106.  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
101  and  102  of  this  title,  nothing  contained 
In  this  title  shall  affect  the  applicability  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  the  organized  profes- 
sional team  spmrts  of  football,  basketball,  or 
hockey. 

Sac.  106.  Nothing  In  thU  title  shaU  affect 
any  cause  of  action  existing  on  the  effective 
date  hereof  In  respect  to  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sports  of  football,  basketball, 
or  hockey. 

TITLX    n 

SBC.  201  Except  as  provided  by  this  titie, 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1890.  as  amended  (36  Stat. 
209 ) ;  the  Act  of  October  16,  1914,  as  amended 
(38  Stat.  730);  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  717; ,  shall 
apply  to  the  organized  professional  team 
sport  of  baseball. 

SBC  202  (1 )  As  used  in  this  title,  "person" 
shall  mean  any  Individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  unincorporated  association,  or 
any  combination   or  association   thereof. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  title,  "control"  shall 
be  defined  as  Including  but  not  limited  to 
players  on  a  major  league  club's  active  or 
reserve  list;  players  on  minor  league  clubs 
owned  In  part  or  tn  entirety  by  a  major 
league  club,  players  on  any  minor  league 
club  having  a  "working  agreement",  "op- 
tional agreement"  or  "genUemen's  agree- 
ment" with  a  major  league  club  which  agree- 
ments provide  rights  to  a  major  league  club 
to  purchase  player  contracts  from  minor 
league  clubs:  and  players  Involved  In  private 
or  personal  agreements  whereby  the  player 
contract  Is  subject  to  purchase  or  dlre'rtlonal 
disposal  or  assignment  by  a  major  league 
club  by  any  means  whatsoever 

Sec.  203  No  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
course  of  conduct,  or  other  activity  by,  be- 
tween, or  among  persons  conducting,  engag- 
ing In,  or  participating  In  the  organlziKl  pro- 
fessional team  sport  of  baseball  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Acts  named  In 
section  301  of  this  title,  to  the  extent  to 
which  It  relates  to— 

( 1 )  The  equalization  ot  competitive  play- 
ing strengths; 

(2)  The  employment,  selection  or  eligibil- 
ity of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection, 
or  assignment  of  player  contracts:  ProxJided, 
That,  excluding  nonplaylng  managers  and 
coaches,  and  players  who  are  voluntarUy  re- 
tired, disqualified,  restricted,  or  Ineligible, 
or  on  the  National  Defense  Service  list,  no 
major  league  baseball  club,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  contract  or  otherwise,  may  have 
tlUe  to,  ownership  or  control  of  more  than 
forty  players  at  any  given  time,  however, 
such  a  major  league  baseball  club  also  may 
be  a  contracting  party  to,  own,  possess,  or 
have  under  contract,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  minor  league  baseball  clubs  or 
otherwise,  not  more  than  sixty  additional 
contracts  of  professional  baseball  players, 
provided  that  every  such  player,  not  In- 
cluded by  any  major  league  club  In  the  limi- 
tation of  forty  players  authorized  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  unrestricted 
draft  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
Interleague  or  intraleague  waiver  price  rec- 
ognized by  the  major  leagues,  whichever  U 
lesser,  at  least  one  time  In  each  calendar 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  world's 
series,  but  In  no  event  later  than  December 
10  of  such  year  by  any  major  league  club 
that  guarantees  to  Include  such  drafted 
player  within  Its  forty  player  UmlUtlon.  In 
the  event  tliat  a  player  Is  drafted  by  more 
than  one  major  league  club,  the  election  as  to 
which  club  a  drafted  player's  contract  shall 
be  assigned  shall  .remain  aod  be  vested  In 
the  drafted  player. 

(8)  The  right  to  operate  within  specific 
geographic  areas;  Provide,  That  such  geo- 
graphic areas  when  used  with  respect  to  any 


baaeball  club  shall  mean  the  area  Included 
within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having 
a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles  with  Ito  center 
at  the  baseball  park  of  the  baseball  club: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  exemption 
which  relates  to  the  right  to  operate  within 
the  specified  geographic  areas  shaU  not  apply 
to  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
two  million  people;   and 

(4)  The  preservation  of  public  cOTifldenoe 
In  the  honesty  of  sports  contests. 

Sac.  204.  Any  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
course  of  conduct,  or  other  activities  by, 
between  or  among  persons  conducting,  en- 
gaging In  or  participating  In  the  organized 
professional  team  sport  of  baseball  which 
prevents,  hinders,  obstructs,  or  affects  ad- 
versely the  formation,  organization,  or  oper- 
ation of  additional  major  baseball  leagues 
not  presently  In  operation  or  in  existence, 
provided  such  additional  major  baseball 
league  or  leagues  shall  consist  of  a  group 
of  not  leas  than  eight  communities  which 
group  has  a  total  metropoUtan  or  territorial 
population  within  a  36-mlle  radius  with  Its 
center  at  each  baseball  park  of  not  less  than 
twelve  million,  and  expressing  in  tlielr  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  or  rules  the  willingness 
to  observe  and  comply  with  maximum  major 
league  standards  respecting  player  UnUts, 
minimum  major  league  standards  respecting 
salaries,  recognized  waiver  practices  of  the 
existing  major  leagues,  major  league  stand- 
ards respecting  retirement  programs,  and 
playing  schedules  equal  to  the  existing  major 
leagues,  shall  be  In  violation  of  the  Acts 
named  tn  Section  301  of  this  Titie. 

Sac,  306.  No  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
ootirse  of  conduct,  or  other  activity  by.  be- 
tween, or  among  persons  oonductlng.  en- 
gaging in,  or  participating  in  the  organised 
professional  team  sport  of  baaeball  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Acts  named  in 
Section  301  of  this  Title,  to  the  extent  to 
which  It  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the 
granting  by  one  or  more  clubs  of  the  right 
to  telecast  reports  or  plcttires  of  contests 
In  the  organized  professional  team  sport  of 
baseball  from  telecasting  stations  located 
within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  home  com- 
munity of  another  club  on  the  day  when 
such  club  is  scheduled  to  play  there  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  league  game  in  the  same 
sport,  or  to  the  dUtribution  to  other  clubs 
in  the  same  or  different  league,  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  revenuee  of  whatever  nattire  re- 
ceived from  telecasting  any  or  aU  contests 
in  the  sport  of  baseball:  Provided,  hovi- 
ever.  That  the  granting  by  one  or  more 
clubs  in  one  league  of  the  right  to  telecast 
reports  or  pictures  of  its  contests  In  such 
organized  professional  sport  from  telecast- 
ing stations  located  within  seventy-five  miles 
of  the  home  commxinlty  of  another  club  In 
such  league  or  In  a  different  league  tn  the 
same  sport  on  a  day  when  such  club  Is 
scheduled  to  play  there  a  regularly  sched- 
uled league  game  shall  be  unlawful  when- 
ever such  granting  of  the  right  to  telecast 
has  not  been  consented  to  in  writing  by  the 
other  club  and  the  effect  of  such  telecasting 
is  Injurious  to  or  may  tend  to  destroy  such 
other  club. 

Sbc.  206.  Nothing  In  this  titie  shall  affect 
any  cause  of  action  existing  on  the  effective 
date  hereof  In  respect  to  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sport  of  baseball. 

Sac.  307.  Nothing  In  this  title  sliall  be 
construed  to  deprive  any  players  In  the  or- 
ganized professional  team  sport  of  baseball 
of  any  right  to  bargain  collectively,  or  to 
engage  In  other  assocUted  activities  for  their 
mutual  aid  or  protection. 

Sxc.  208.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  its  passage:  Provided,  however. 
That  In  the  calendar  year  in  which  this  Act 
is  passed  each  major  league  baseball  club 
shall  make  available  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 10  of  that  year  for  unrestricted  draft 
all  players  of  whom  it  has  title  to  or  owner- 
ship or  control  in  excess  of  forty  players  as 
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proftM  IB  MetloB  tOt<t)  or  tWi  ««•: 
Ana  wrv9tt44  fwrtHm,  That  Meh  olub  han- 
lac  Ittto  to.  owBMVhlp  or  eoatrol  of 
than  «M  hundrod  pUyon  oa  lto«  — 
of  UMi  Act,  thatl  luiv*  two  7<Mn  fi 
«»M  of  l«i  pMMff*  ta  wHieh  to  dMpoM  at 
fueh  playwi. 

AMENDMXNT  OF  ADMZNIBTRATIVE 
EXPENSES   ACT  OP   1M«,   ROAT- 
INO  TO  PAYMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
ICr.  McCLBLLAN.    Mr.  President,  by 
requeat.  I  Introduce,  for  w)propri»te  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  travel  and  transportation  costs  for 
persons  selected  for  appointment  to  cer- 
tain posittoos  In  tbe  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  piopoeed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  bgr  the  Chairman  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  on  April 
22,  I960,  and  xvTerred  to  the  Committee 
on  Gkyvammenfc  Qpo^tloos. 

The  <^*«»'»'**«  of  tbe  Civil  Service 
Oommlsslan,  wbo  has  requested  early  ac- 
tion on  the  msMore.  advises  that  the  bill 
ifoukl  extend  and  broaden  the  coverage 
of  an  extettng  law,  enMted  In  1958,  which 
will  expire  en  August  M.  1990.  The 
cocnmtttee  has  received  from  the  Com- 
mission an  eoctanslve  report  det.sHIng  the 
operattMif  U  the  program  during  the 
pttsl  S  ywn,  ••  directed  by  tbe  commit- 
tee In  tts  report  on  the  original  bill. 

I  requeat  that  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, tofffther  with  a  statement  of  Its 
purpose  and  Justlfloatlon  be  Incorporated 
In  the  Raooaa  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTDIO  PRBBIDDfT  pro  tem- 
pera. The  MU  wUl  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
Ricrao. 

Tlie  bin  (S.  IM5>  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportatton  eoita 
for  persons  selected  for  appointment  to 
certain  positions  In  the  United  SUtes, 
and  for  oUier  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClixxak,  by  reqneit.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  Utle,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

Ths  letter  preeented  by  Mr.  McCul- 
jjw  Is  as  follows: 

UJI.  OXTXL  8UTXCI   COMMIMIOir, 
WuMngion.  DC.  Ajtril  11.  1M9. 
Ths  KonorabU  RicvAaD  M.  IfzzoM. 
JPtmUUiU  0/  fh*  Stnatt. 
WathtngUm,  D.O. 

ICt  DBAS  Ms.  Psssibbnt:  W«  %n  aubmlt- 
tlag  for  ths  ooasldsratlon  of  the  CongrvM 
propoasd  ItgiHstlon  that  vrouM  aMthona* 
tJi«  payment  of  traval  a&d  moTlng  npvoMm 
for  oartaln  naw  amployMS  of  the  Ptdvral 
OoTemznaat.  Thar*  ara  taeloaad:  (1)  a 
draft  bin-,  (t)  a  Motion  analyala  of  th«  pro- 
poaad  bUl;  and  (8)  a  itatamant  of  purpoa* 
and  Juattfloattoa. 

Tht  propoaad  bin.  irtileh  doat  not  oonutn 
hnj  tlma  IlznitaUona,  ta  latanaad  to  aupar- 
•ada  PQbtte  Law  ae-T4e,  irtMt  azpirw  on 
Augnat  M.  IMO.  PwbUe  Law  SS-HS  au- 
thortaad  tta  paymaat  of  traval  and  moirtng 
expenaea  of  cattate  n«w  MnploTMa  to  tbatr 
first  poat  of  dvty. 

The  propoaXI  MU  Ilfti  oartatn  rMtrletiona 
on  poamoa  ooraraga  wMOh  now  ttppei  in 


ruMlo  Uw  9^1^.  It  ooatataa  a  mli 
ahai^a  fSooi  Pubtk;  Law  es-T«e  la  ordar  to 
oorraet  a|i  inaqu  ty  which  now  aalsu  with 
rwpaet  to  atadaat  tralaoaa  who  ara  «n- 
ptoyad  a«  a  part-Uma  baiSa  by  tha  VMarai 
Oo*araa>ent  whlli  thsy  ara  oomplatlng  thalr 
eoUaft  tiainlng.  AU  propoaad  ehaag«a  war* 
foaaaaM4dad  by  tha  Padaral  afanclaa  who 
have  bMki  open  ting  under  the  tenne  of 
PttMlo  I4w  8ft-7<W  elnce  August  1958.  and 
who  ball#Ta  that  tha  changae  wUi  further 
Improre  pur  cooapetltlTa  poeltlon  with  prl- 
Tata  ladtlitry  la  che  recruiting  of  iclentiau. 
engineer^  and  o'her  "shortage"  •peelaiisu. 

Early  Miction  b}  Che  Oongreae  on  thla  Im- 
portant leglalatlon  wUl  limit,  or  perhaps 
ellxnlnata  the  period  of  time  during  which 
agency  ricrulUni;  offldale  will  be  required 
to  make^condltlinal  itatemente  to  appll- 
canU  ooacemlng  the  Oovemment't  ability 
to  pay  travel  and  moving  expeneee. 

The  Biireau  of  the  Budget  advisee  us  that 
there  would  be  eo  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  t^ls  draft  bill  to  Congreee. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
8l4cerely  ycnin. 

Rooxa  W.  JoNCs, 

Chairman. 


BTATncntT  or  Pritroas  anb  JusTincATioir  or 
A  DaATf  Bill  To  Paovoa  roa  thi  Patmewt 
or  TtAlm  AKD  TtAwsroaTATioii  Coera  roa 
Fmaona  SxLCCTSo  roa  ArponfTMncr  to 
CnTAXir  Poamoirs  nv  mi  Uirrrcs  Statss 
Aws  pog  Onm  PxTxroass 

rvmroaa 
To  furghar  inoreaaa  tha  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral OoTtmaMBt  as  an  enployer  to  attraet 
parsons  In   shorcafe   ooeupatioaa   sueh   as 
solan tlste  and  anclnaara. 

jvsnncATTow 

Public  Law  BS-740.  approved  August  28, 
1958,  prctvlded  temporary  authority  to  the 
Federal  Oovemirent  to  authorise  payment 
of  trarel  and  mo^  Ing  expensee  of  prospective 
employes^  reporting  to  their  first  duty  eta- 
tloa  In  ptMltlons  determined  to  be  In  short- 
age categjorlee  on  the  same  baals  as  psymsnts 
to  regulsr  olvlllsn  employees  upon  transfer 
of  offlolal  station  or  on  original  appointment 
to  an  otersea  foet  of  duty.  Public  Law 
80-740  empires  oo  August  94.  1960. 

OrlglnSlly  the  bill  sa  approved  by  the 
Bouse  avthorlaa<l  payments  to  persons  ap- 
pointed to  poaitlons  for  which  there  Is  da- 
tsrmlnsd  by  the  Oommisaioa  to  be  a  man- 
power shortage. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  OoTernment 
Operatlote  Initiated  amendments  to  ths  bill 
which  llgiltad  tilt  authority  for  payment  to 
persons  'appointed  to  positions  In  ths  nat- 
ural and  mathematical  solenoee.  engineering, 
and  archlteotura)  fields,  and  to  related  tech- 
nical positions  fc  r  which  there  Is  determined 
by  the  Obcunisel  ^n  to  be  a  manpower  short- 
age in  Uoae  ski:  is  which  are  critical  to  the 
national  security  effort. " 

The  Ssnate  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Operations  further  amended  ths  Rouse  bill 
to  reetriot  its  ap|)Ilcation  to  a  years,  thus  In- 
swing  a  rerlew  ty  the  next  Congreee,  as  well 
as  oonalgeratlon  of  the  poeslble  need  for 
extension  of  the  authority. 

The  piovisionj  of  ths  attaohsd  draft  bill 
are  baasd  on  tte  experiences  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Oommlss:  on  and  ths  Federal  agenclee 
in  operating  under  Public  Law  S8-749. 
Comment  concerning  its  provisions  are 
limited  plainly  t<>  thoee  features  which  differ 
from,  or  are  not  contained  in,  the  provisions 
of  PubUI  Law  83-749, 


■OMMAat  or  KzmixMOB  or  ranssi»i  AaxMcixs 
Uf   orsaaTuia   UKnca    pttsuo   x^w    sft-T4e 
raoas  MMuar  a  J,  isss.  to  wovcKBn  is,  less 
Federal  ageaelee  ware  unanimous  is  re- 
porting  that   authority    to   pay  traret   and 
moTlnc  ^acpenaen  was  a  vary  Impartant  fac- 
tor  in  4ffeetlTe  recruitment.     It  has  con- 


tributed to  much  strcnger  competition  with 
industry.  It  has  bean  especially  helpful  In 
recrulUng  for  poeltlons  at  outlying  and  Iso- 
lated locations  It  has  resulted  in  the  sp- 
polntment  of  more  highly  qualified  persons 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able for  Federal  employment.  The  agenclee 
were  unanimous  In  recommending  that  the 
recruiting  successes  directly  related  to  the 
use  of  the  authority,  coupled  mith  the  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  well-qualified  person- 
nel fully  juntines  extension  of  the  law  be- 
yond Its  termlnivtlon  date  of  Augtist  34,  1»<W 

Oenerally  limited  SJnounU  of  travel  funds 
In  relation  to  all  travel  needs  of  the  agenclee 
helped  to  assure  that  the  provisions  nt  the 
law  were  administered  In  the  l>est  Intereeta 
of  the  Federal  service  There  Is  evidence, 
based  on  the  statistical  data  and  anency 
con" menu,  that  the  authority  has  been  usad 
In  a  Judicious  and  conservative  manner. 
Payments  were  authorlaed  only  when  re- 
quired in  the  particular  recruiting  situation. 

During  the  period  August  «»,  195e.  through 
Jfovember  15,  1959,  the  Federal  agencies  au- 
thorized payment  of  travel  and  moving  ex- 
penses to  2.40fl  new  employeee:  9.119  of  tbe 
a,40e  new  employeee  were  engineers  or  physi- 
cal scientists.  A  total  of  9759308.48  was  ex- 
pended for  this  purp«iee;  paymenU  avaracad 
•313  per  new  employee.  Only  49  of  the  2,408 
employees  violated  their  1-year  eaaptoyment 
asrreement.  and  approximately  918,000  will 
be  recovered  from  the  Indlvlduala  eonoamed. 

This  experience  can  be  eompared  with 
earlier  estimates  that  Federal  agenelea  would 
pay  expenses  for  approalmately  4.000  new 
employees  per  year  at  an  average  cost  at 
9800,  or  a  toUl  of  93.900,000  per  year. 

Kgtct   Of   re$trictions   on   position    ooveroge 

Public  Law  S6-74S  raa«iete  authority  for 
payment  to  new  employ sss  ia  tlMt— 

(at  Foettlons  are  reatrletsd  to  tbe  natural 
and  mathamattoal  selenoea.  engineerin«.  and 
architectural  fields,  and  to  related  techniaal 
poaitlons: 

(b)  Skills  must  be  orltleal  to  tbe  national 
security  effart:  and 

(el  There  must  be  aa  establlabad  man- 
power shortage. 

The  abeenoe  of  the  Bret  two  raetrlotlons 
would  have  resulted  In  raUtlvely  few  addi- 
tional new  employaes  reoainag  paymaat  for 
travel  and  moving  sapsaass,  Howaver.  tbe 
presence  of  these  two  reaWletlona  prseludad 
the  alienation  of  sarlous  raenimng  dlOkiui- 
ties  for  some  agenclee  for  oertala  highly 
special  laed  and  shcrtaga  poeltlona.  Bi- 
amplee  are: 

1  Professional  veterinarians  are  In  a  orlt- 
leal shortage  eategory  Departmant  of  Agri- 
culture employa  over  90  percent  of  tlis 
veterlnartans  In  tbe  Fsderal  service  Tbe 
requirement  for  relationship  of  the  position 
to  ths  national  security  precludes  coverage 
under  the  current  law; 

9  City  and  community  planners  are  also 
designated  as  "ahortage"  oeeupattoa  by  tbe 
Civil  Servlee  Commtsslon  for  purposss  of 
authorlatng  new  minimum  pay  rates  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  SOS  of  the  Ciaaslfloa- 
tlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Tet,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Oapttai  Planning 
Oommlsslon  cannot  pay  travel  and  moving 
expeneee  as  a  racrultmsnt  Indueemsnt  be- 
cause these  poeltlons  cannot  be  found  In 
substantial  numbers  (In  relation  to  the  total 
strength  of  ths  ooeupatkia  Involved)  In 
agenclee  whose  programs  dlraetly  Involve  tha 
national  security. 

3  Bureau  at  IndUn  Affairs  smptoys  taach- 
srs.  social  workers,  and  Joumeymaa  mechan- 
ics at  outlying  locations  In  Alaska.  Ths 
Bureau  pia<ecs  to  raorult  qtaaUfled  parsons 
already  residing  In  Alaaka  for  thsas  ppalttona, 
Alaska  residents  are  already  adJusSed  to  oU- 
mate  and  living  conditions.  Hoareeer.  the 
restrictions  on  position  aoverage  do  not 
permit  payment  of  travel  expanses  from  real- 
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denoe  In  Alaska  to  ths  duty  station  As  a 
reetUt,  very  few  Alaska  residents  are  avail- 
able for  employment  with  the  Bureau.  Con- 
sequently, the  Bureau  rsorults  In  ths  con- 
tinental United  Statee  sad  pays  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  and  'rom  Alaska  under 
another  legal  authority  This  Inability  to 
pay  travel  expensas  for  A:aska  rssldenu  often 
results  In  a  much  greikter  expenditure  of 
public  funds  as  the  naulte  of  recrulUng 
from  the  oontlaental  Ur.lted  States. 

4.  Changing  programs  rssult  In  the  need 
for  new  kinds  of  employees.  Including  some 
in  critical  shortage  occupations.  Trend  to- 
ward mechanlaatlon  In  the  Poet  OOce  De- 
partment may  encompass  need  for  positions 
in  the  electronic  computer  areas. 

6.  Strategic  Air  Comm^uul  cannot  now  ob- 
tain an  adequate  number  of  digital  computer 
programers  to  staff  their  Control  Division. 
Primary  programing  effort  of  this  division 
is  directed  toward  the  execution  and  control 
of  the  emergency  war  plan  The  relation- 
ship to  national  security  Is  obvious:  how- 
ever, the  restriction  or.  position  ooveraga 
doee  not  permit  payment. 

Other  examplee  cited  k<y  the  Federal  agen- 
cies wsre;  landscaps  aroiiltecta,  management 
interns.  gsnstlclsU,  phj-slologlsts,  patholo- 
gists, entomologists,  soil  scientists,  psychol- 
ogists, biologists,  biochemists,  blophyslclsts. 
pharmadsu.  baeterlologlsts,  aetuarlss,  Ubrs- 
rians.  and  medleal  technolaglsta. 

The  fact  that  these  |>oaltlona^^bave  been 
cited  by  the  agencies  ai  examp^  of  posi- 
tions for  which  payment  of  travsl  and  mov- 
ing expenses  Is  Justified  by  the  recruitment 
situation  doee  not  necesiiarlty  mean  that  all 
will  qualify  under  ths  requirement  that 
there  must  be  an  eetibllahed  manpower 
shortage.  Perhape  som«  of  these  positions 
win  quailfy  only  In  certain  geographic  areas. 

The  requirement  thai  there  must  be  a 
manpower  ahortage  has  been  applied  In  a 
realistic  manner  by  ths  ClvU  Service  Cum- 
mlsalon.  In  general,  tlie  Conunlsalon  hns 
applied  the  aame  prlncljilee  and  procedures 
fur  dstermlnlng  shurtaife  occupations  fur 
this  purposs  as  Is  done  In  determining 
shortages  under  ssctlou  803  uf  ths  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  ar^ended  Under  this 
section,  the  Commission  Is  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  raising  rates  lor  hard-to-flll  posi- 
tions so  as  to  assist  In  prDvldlng  an  adequate 
supply  of  smployees  to  meet  the  vital  need 
of  Inderal  agenclee. 

Special  problem  on  itudent  rrotneif 

Several  departments  havs  recommended 
that  ths  law  be  revlscc  to  authorlae  pay- 
ment of  travsl  and  moving  expenses  of  stu- 
dent trainees  who  are  oii  Isavs  without  pay 
attending  coUsgs  and  wi.o,  upon  graduation, 
are  planning  to  return  to  their  agencies  In 
a  profeeslonal  capacity.  Bines  theae  tralneee 
are  already  on  the  agenclee'  rolls,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  new  appolnteee.  Agencies 
haw  Inveeted  heavily  In  money  and  time  In 
the  training  of  theee  students.  Unlsss  pay- 
msnt  of  thslr  travel  and  moving  expenses  at 
time  of  graduation  is  paaslbie.  there  Is  the 
strong  likelihood  that  Riany  will  resign  and 
accept  other  employment.  They  will  then 
receive  payment  for  their  travel  and  moving 
expensee  from  their  new  employers.  A  high 
percentage  of  senior  students  ars  married 
and  havs  children.  The  payment  of  moving 
expenses  to  ths  first  pernanent  post  of  pro- 
fessional duty  takes  on  unusually  high  sig- 
nificance, espsclally  since  the  families  are 
often  In  debt.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
will  affect  very  few  employees,  but  will  re- 
move a  source  of  irrltUlon  over  unequal 
treatment  of  two  groups  of  new  professional 
employees. 

cvaaurr  nucncas  u«  rarvATt  iftotrsTXT 
Conunents  of  the  Federal  agenclee,  reflect- 
ing the  experlencee  of    ;helr  recruiters  who 
are  In  dally  competition  with  recruiters  from 
Industry,  confirm   the   fact   that,   generally 


speaking,  Industry  continues  to  p>ay  more 
money  for  more  beneBts  to  new  and  pro- 
spective employees  In  more  Job  eategerles 
than  dost  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Atomic  Bnergy  Oommlsslon  contractors: 
The  practleee  of  19  large  Industrial  contrac- 
tors and  7  acadsmlc  contractors,  which  to- 
geth<>r  employ  approilmately  80  peroent  of 
the  over  100,000  ABC  contractor  employees, 
were  examined  All  but  one  regularly  pay 
the  travel  and  moving  expenses  of  new  key 
and  professional  employees:  the  remaining 
contractor  will  pay  on  occasion.  Fourteen  of 
the  twenty-six  contractors  will  rsgularly  pay 
these  expenses  for  all  new  employeee,  regard- 
less of  occupation.  7>snty-four  contractors 
provide  allowances  In  addition  to  payment 
for  travel  and  moving  aspenses;  thsse  usually 
Include  subsistence  expenses  for  ths  family 
for  up  to  30  days. 

Twenty-five  of  ths  twsnt)'-six  contractors 
also  provide  for  preemployment  mtarvlews  at 
company  expense.  These  payments  are  tisu- 
ally  limited  to  Interviews  of  technical,  eel- 
enttflc.  and  other  key  personnel. 

Office  of  Naval  Reeearch  oontractora:  A 
1968  survey  shows  that  75  peroent  of  all 
ONR  contractors  pay  moving  expensee  and 
personal  and  family  travsl  costs  for  new  em- 
ployees m  ahortage  categories. 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  upward  of  90 
percent  of  the  approximately  2,A0()  ONR 
contractors  now  pay  these  expenses. 

Air  Research  and  Development  Command 
contractors  A  19M  survey  shows  that  ARDC 
has  approximately  145 -con tractors  of  ths 
large  tndustrlsJ  type.  Of  thsse  Arms.  90 
peroent  pay  travel  and  moving  expsnsss  for 
new  employees  and  thslr  families, 

A  recent  survey  Indloatee  that  approxl- 
mauiy  BO  peroent  of  thess  largs  Industrial 
contractors  havs  ountlnusd  to  pay  thsse  ez- 
psnses,  and  that  tbe  trend  has  been  toward 
more  liberal  beneflta  In  terma  of  subsistence 
and  other  allowanoes. 

Ii^  all  oontraota— ABC,  ONR.  and  AROO — 
ths  practice  of  paying  travel  expenses  sx- 
unds  to  the  prsamployment  interviews. 
Most  largs  corporations  and  hundreds  of 
smaller  Arnvs  have  Qovemment  contracts. 
In  order  to  more  readily  Justify  payment  of 
travel  and  moving  expenses  for  new  smploy- 
ees in  their  Oovarnment  eontraots.  thsy  gsn- 
erally  provide  for  these  payments  to  all  of 
their  employees- -whether  or  not  utUlaed  on 
Oovernment  oontracts. 

Advertlsamsnts  In  newspapers  and  Jour- 
nals Such  largs  oompanlss  as  RCA,  Wssteru 
Elf>ctrir.  American  Standard.  Remington 
Rand,  Westlnghouse,  Raytheon,  and  General 
Aniline— «ll  large  users  of  sclsntlfic  and  sn- 
glneorlng  psrsonnel — are  some  of  the  recent 
advertlsera  who  slaU  that  they  will  pay  the 
relocation  expenses  of  new  smployees.  Pay- 
ments are  not  confined  to  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, Advertisements  stating  that  travel 
and  moving  expenses  will  be  paid  for  such 
positions  as  sales  repressntatlve.  cost  man- 
ager, systems  consultant,  financial  analyst, 
systems  analyst,  auditor,  tax  supervisor,  per- 
sonnsl  director,  market  research  manag*''- 
oust  estimator,  manager  of  manufacturing, 
maintenance  foreman,  digital  oonvputer  pro- 
gramer  and  trainee,  aalary  analyst,  Invsutory 
control  manager,  marketing  director,  cost 
analyst,  and  skills  training  specialist  wsre 
noted  recently. 

COST 

Cost  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  sstl- 
niated  at  91,050,000  per  year.  This  figure  Is 
based  on  estlnxates  that  3.000  new  employees 
for  whom  travel  and  moving  expenses  would 
be  paid  will  be  hired  annually.  The  average 
cost  per  hire  for  moving  housshold  goods  and 
for  payment  of  personal  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  Is  estimated  at  9S50.  This  figure 
Is  based  on  agency  experience  during  the 
past  year. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  involve 
any  expenditures  for  personal  services. 


PROVISION  OF  QUARTERS,  PURNX- 
TURE  AND  EQUIPMZNT,  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  PACILZTZES  TO 
CIVILIAN  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  tor  appropriate  ref- 
erefice,  a  bill  to  authorise  Qovemment 
Agencies  to  provide  quarters,  household 
furniture  and  equipment,  utilities,  sub- 
sistence, and  laundry  service  to  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  atul  for  other  piuixMes. 

This  draft  bUl  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  March  11,  IMO,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  Is  designed  to 
clarify  existing  statutory  authority  for 
providing  quarters,  household  furniture, 
subsistence,  and  so  forth,  to  clvUl&n  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  occupy 
Ooremment  quarters. 

The  propoaed  legislation  would  con. 
tlnue  the  basic  authority  now  granted 
Government  agencies  by  the  act  of  March 
5.  1928  (5  U,8.C.  75(a) ).  In  addlUon,  it 
would,  first,  authorise  the  President  to 
issue  regulations  prescribing  rates  to  be 
charged  employees  for  the  housing,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  provided,  aivl,  sec- 
ond, authorize  housing  for  employees  of 
Government  contractors  engaged  on  de- 
fense, atomic  energy,  and  other  projects 
who  are  not  presently  covered  by  the 
act  of  March  5, 1928. 

The  bill  does  not  authorise  any  new 
construction  or  acquisition  of  Oovem- 
ment quarters,  nor  does  It  alter  the  basic 
statutory  policy  that  employees  should 
pay  a  reasonable  rate  for  housing  pro- 
vided them,  nor  affect  special  statutes 
which  authorise  housing  at  specific  rates 
or  without  charge, 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  addressed  to  the  Presldsnt  of 
the  Senate  be  Included  In  the  Rbcoiid  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Ilie  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro. 

The  bill  (8,  3488)  to  authorise  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  provide  quarters, 
household  furniture  and  equipment, 
utilities,  subsistence,  and  laundry  serv- 
ice to  civilian  offlcerg  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  McClbllan,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlofis, 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McCliixan 
is  as  follows : 

Bxactmvs  Orncs  or  tmi  Paasioaxr, 

BtnMAtr  or  mi  Bt»aaT. 
Wuhtngton.  D.C,  March  II,  IMO. 
Hon.  lUcKAao  M.  NnoM, 
Fretident  of  the  Senate, 
Wuhington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dbax  Ma.  Paaamsirr:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  a  proposed  bill  "to 
authorlas  Government  agenclee  to  provide 
quarters,  household  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, utllltlec,  subsUtence,  and  laundry 
service  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoeea." 
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Tb*  purpoM  of  the  proposed  blU  to  to  pro- 
rid*  for  tlM  cbuglxv  o'  unUorm  uwl  aqul- 
tsU*  imt««  for  oueupancy  ot  OoTwninent- 
ownsd  votrun  on  a  roital  twals.  The  blU 
would  ooiuoUdAte  and  reetate  related  prorl- 
sions  of  law  and  regulatlona  which  authorise 
the  fumlahlng  of  quarters  to  OoTemment 
employeea.  and  It  would  teat  authority  In 
the  Preddent  to  prescribe  regulation*  which 
would  inaure  fair  and  conatotent  treatment 
for  all  penona— clTlUan  employees,  military 
personnel,  and  ncm-aoTemment  personnel — 
who  occupy  rental  bousing  under  like  ctr- 
cumstancea. 

The  bill  would  not  authorize  any  new  oon- 
struetlon  or  other  acquisition  of  quarter*  for 
any  personnel.  It  would  oontlnue  the  au- 
thority, now  covered  by  the  act  ot  March  6. 
1938  (6  UB.C.  7Sa),  to  provide  quartara. 
household  furniture  and  equipment,  utill- 
tlea.  BUbalstence,  and  laxmdry  service  for 
civilian  employees.  It  would  also  provide 
the  b**to  for  fixing  rental  rates  and  related 
charge*  for  rental  housing  occupied  by  mem- 
ber* ot  the  uniformed  ssr^ices,  but  It  would 
not  Chang*  th*  Trt«""g  authority  to  provlds 
quarter*  and  related  ituu  to  such  members. 
The  Mil  would  alao  apply  In  those  Instances 
(principally  involving  certain  facilltle*  of 
th*  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Attxnlc 
Energy  Oonunlasicm)  where  non-CKrremment 
perwmnti — ^usually  contractors'  onployee* — 
oocupy  Oovemment  quarters. 

Seetkm  3  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1928  (6 
UB.C.  Tta) .  la  the  cmly  existing  law  of  gen- 
eral iHn>Ueatk>n  to  civilian  employees  with 
reelect  to  providing  quarters  and  fixing 
rent*.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"The  head  of  an  executive  department  or 
independent  establishment,  where,  in  his 
judgment,  oonditloos  of  employment  re- 
quire it,  may  continue  to  furnish  civilians 
onployed  in  the  field  service  with  quarters, 
heat.  ll^t.  household  equipment,  subsist- 
ence, and  laundry  services:  and  uppn/BKim- 
tlona  of  the  character  uaed  before  March  5, 
1S38.  fbr  such  puipoee*  are  made  available 
therefor:  Provfderf,  That  the  reasonable  value 
ot  such  allowances  shall  be  determined  and 
cooaldered  as  part  of  the  ccMnpmsatlon  In 
fixing  the  salary  rate  of  such  civilians. " 

Tliis  law  established  the  equitable  prin- 
ciple that  the  Oovemment  should  charge 
em{4oyee*  the  reasonable  value  of  quarters 
and  related  items  furnished  to  them.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  by  its  terms  apply  to  tho*e 
Oovemment  qiiarters  which  are  occupied  by 
membo*  of  the  uniformed  services  oa  a 
rental  basis,  nor  to  those  Oovemment  quar- 
ters which  may  be  occupied  by  persons  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  Ckrvemment. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  specific  enough  for  agen- 
cies to  Independently  administer  It  with 
reasonal>le  uniformity  since  It  sets  no  de- 
tailed criteria  for  establishing  rents  and  It 
does  not  expressly  provide  for  Oovemment- 
wide  regulations  therevmder.  It  g:lves  no 
basis  for  determining  reasonable  value,  that 
Is,  wtiether  baaed  on  the  commercial  rental 
rates  of  comparable  facilities,  on  the  Oovem- 
ment's  Investment  in  the  quarters,  or  on 
other  tMCtart. 

Considerable  variation  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  1928  law.  and  an  evident  failure 
by  nuuiy  agencies  to  charge  their  employees 
with  the  reasonable  value  of  the  quarters, 
came  to  the  attention  of  both  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  about  10  years  ago.  As  a  result,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1991  Issued  its 
Circular  No.  A-45,  which  established  certain 
procedure*  Intended  to  make  the  various 
agency  practices  uniform  and  more  equitable 
to  both  the  Oovemment  and  the  employees 
concerned.  Thto  clrciilar  prescribed,  as  the 
baaic  criterion  for  determining  reasonable 
value  for  rental  purposes,  that  rents  should 
be  set  at  levels  similar  to  those  prevailing 
for  oomparabla  private  bousing  located  in 
the  same  area,  after  taking  Into  account 
certain  considerations  which  affect  the  value 
of  the  housing  to  the  recipient,  such  as  iso- 


lated locati(Mi,  aiid  tnirt»noes  where  an  em- 
ployee might,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Oovcmmtnt,  have  to  acoept  quarters  of  a 
slae  or  q^aaty  beyond  that  which  he  would 
choose  oclhto  owtt  accord.  The  propoeed  bill 
would  provide  statutory  authority  for  reg- 
ulations <>f  the  type  now  prescribed  by  the 
Bureau  df  the  Iiudget  circular.  The  pro- 
cedure odntempliited  try  this  bill  is  similar 
to  that  provided  in  other  statutes  dealing 
with  emifloyee  allowancea  and  benefits,  such 
as  the  Travel  Kxpense  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (6  UB.C.  835-842).  and  the  Oov. 
ernment  I  Employ  eee  Training  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2301.  et  s0q.). 

Since  )928.  several  other  laws  have  been 
enacted  Ivhlch  aathorlae  rental  of  quarters 
to  Oovertunent  itersonnel.  The  act  of  Jtily 
a,  1945,  a#  amended  (37  UJB.C.  Ilia) .  author- 
ized the  occupancy  of  certain  quarters  on  a 
rvntal  b4sis  by  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  Who  are  authorised  to  oonUnue  to 
receive  t^eir  bavlc  allowaoees  for  quart«rs. 
Sections  404(f)  and  406  of  the  act  of  August 
11,  1966.  as  amended  (42  UjS.O.  16«4a(f)  and 
1694(b).  lauthorliaed  the  occupancy  by  civil- 
ian persdonel,  on  a  rental  basis,  of  Capehart 
housing  and  Wlierry  housing  acquired  by 
the  Oovemmenl.  and  occupancy  of  some 
Wherry  bousing  by  military  personnel  on 
that  baa|s.  Theiie  provisions  of  law  did  not 
specify  fak>w  the  rental  rates  were  to  be  deter- 
mined, ajnd  the  draft  bill  would  provide  a 
basis  for  such  determinations. 

SectloQ  407(a)  of  the  set  of  August  20. 
1957  (PVblic  Lsw  86-241).  authorizes  the 
rental  olf  inadeq\iat«  public  quarters  to 
member*  of  the  \inlf  ormed  services,  and  pro- 
vides that  such  personnel  will  be  paid  an 
adjusted,  quartets  allowance  amounting  to 
the  net  dlfrerenci!  between  ( i)  the  fair  rental 
value  of  the  infidequate  quarters,  and  (2) 
their  ba*lc  allow^ince  for  qxiarters.  The  sec- 
tion protldee  that  it  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  approved  by  the  President. 
These  regulations  have  been  Issued  by  the 
heads  at  the  departments  concerned,  after 
approval  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  under  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  th>  President  In  Executive  Order  No. 
10768.  dktted  May  1.  1968.  In  addition  to 
setting  riUndardR  of  adequacy,  these  regula- 
tions prescribe  methods  of  setting  fair  rental 
value  o^  the  same  basis  as  required  by 
budget  Circular  No.  A-45.  The  bill  would 
permit  these  housing  rentals  to  be  fixed 
under  the  proposed  Oovemment-wide  regu- 
lations which  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  prescribe. 

The  btU  would  also  permit  the  President 
to  issue  regulations  to  provide  a  similar  basis 
for  the  determination  of  charges  for  house- 
hold furniture  and  equipment,  utilities,  sub- 
sistence, and  laxmdry  service,  where  such 
Items  are  authorized  to  be  supplied  by  the 
OovemiAent. 

The  dtaft  bill  also  contains  a  prohibition 
against  Employees  being  required  to  occupy 
Oovemi^ent  rental  quarters  unless  a  de- 
termlnallon  has  been  made  that  necessary 
service  Cannot  be  rendered  or  property  of 
the  tJnlHed  States  cannot  be  adequately  pro- 
tected Otherwise.  Such  a  prohibition  has 
appeared  in  annual  appropriation  act  pro- 
visions iji  recent  years. 

We  recommend  this  draft  bill  be  given  the 
favorable   consideration   of    the   Congress 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maitrick  H   Stans, 
I  Director 


amendment  and  extension  op 
aHti-kickbacx  statute 

Mr.  IfcCLEUiAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
referent,  a  bill  which  proposes  to  amend 
the  Antl-Klckback  Act  to  extend  It  to  all 
types  of  negotiated  Oovemment  con- 
tracts. 


This  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  on  March 
22,  1960.  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations.  Ttxe  bill  I 
am  now  introduclna  conforms  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  that 
early  action  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  Antl-Klckback  Act  of  1946 
to  extend  the  provisions  as  proposed  by 
the  new  legislation.  According  to  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral.  the  act  now  applies 
only  to  contracts  entered  into  "on  a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee,  or  other  cost-re- 
imbursable basis." 

The  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral In  support  of  the  propoeed  legisla- 
tion which  was  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  sets  forth  the  pur- 
pose and  need  for  this  legislation,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Rscoao  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoto. 

Tbe  bill  (S.  3487)  to  ammd  the  anti- 
kickback  statute  to  extend  it  to  all  nego- 
tiated contracts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clxixam,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Bir.  McClil- 
LAN  isas  follows: 

CoKPTaoLLKB  OcmBai.  or  Tin 

UmnD  Statss. 
Washington,   D.C.,   March    i2,    19«0. 
Hon  RicBAKO  M.  Nixon. 
President  of   the   Senate. 

Dkab  Mx.  PaxsnxifT:  We  are  reconmiend- 
ing  that  the  act  api>roved  March  8.  1948.  60 
Stat.  38,  41  U.8.C.  61.  popularly  known  as 
the  An  U -Kickback  Act,  be  amended  to  apply 
to  all  types  of  negotiated  Oovemment  con- 
tracts. The  act  now  only  applies  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  '•on  a  coet-plus-a-flxed- 
fee.  or  other  cost-reimbursable  basis." 

The  Antl-Klckback  Act  prohibits  the  pay- 
ment or  grant  of  anything  of  value  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  subcontractor  to  an  employee 
of  a  prime  contractor  holding  a  Oovemment 
contract,  or  to  an  employee  of  a  tilgher-tler 
subcontractor  thereunder,  either  as  an  In- 
ducement for  the  award  of  a  contract  or 
purchase  order,  or  as  acknowledgment  of  a 
subcontract  or  purchase  order  prevlovisly 
awarded  Under  the  act  It  is  conclusively 
presumed  that  kickbacks  are  ultimately 
borne  by  the  Oovemment.  and  prime  con- 
tractors are  required  to  wlttihold  from  sub- 
cnn tractors,  upon  the  direction  of  the  con- 
tracting agency  or  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
OfHce.  the  amount  of  the  kickback.  The  act 
provides  for  both  civil  recovery  and  criminal 
prosecution  and  authorises  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  to  inspect  the  plants  and 
audit  the  Nx>kB  and  records  of  any  prime 
contractor  or  subcontractor  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  or 
cost-reimbursable  contract  to  determine 
whether  kickback  pa3rments  have  been  made. 

The  background  and  reason  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  Antl-Klckback  Act  In  1948 
are  as  follows : 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office.  In  audit- 
ing certain  World  War  n  cost-pltis-a-fixed- 
fee  contracts,  found  the  existence  of  con- 
dition.? Involving  the  payment  by  certain 
firms  of  commissions  or  fees  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  purchasing  departmenU  of 
prime  contractors  who  were  performing  cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts  for  the  Oovem- 
ment, for  the  piirpoee  of  obtaining  sub- 
contracts or  orders  from  the  prime  contrac- 
tor      The   Oovemment   ultimately   bore   the 
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costs  ot  the  klckbackii  because,  under  the 
terms  ot  the  prims  coi.tract,  it  was  required 
to  reimburae  the  contiactor  for  the  cost  of 
all  subcontracts.  Ho^vever.  there  was  no 
specific  statutory  reme<ly  for  recovery  by  the 
Government  of  the  amoimt  of  the  kickback, 
and  there  was  serioxos  loubt  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  common  law  remedies. 

The  General  Account  ng  OflVce  brought  the 
existence  of  such  oondli.ions  to  the  attention 
of  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress, 
resulting  in  open  hearings  which  confirmed 
our  findings.  On  OctolMr  6.  1943,  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  Issued  a  special  report  to  the 
Congress  recommendlr  g  oorrect.ive  legl&la- 
Uon.  which  was  adopted  substantially  as 
suggested. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  new  types  of 
negotiated  contracts  have  been  devised  to 
meet  tta«  specialized  a  ad  complex  procure- 
ment problems  of  the  Ctovernment,  m  which 
the  element  of  cost  of  performance  Is  con- 
sidered in  fixmg  the  contract  price  or  in 
which  the  contract  price  may  be  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  at  completion  or  during 
the  course  of  performjince  on  the  basis  of 
actual  cost  experience. 

Some  of  these  new  fonns  of  contracts  are 
used  more  extensively  today  than  cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  contracts,  vrhlch  were  so  preva- 
lent at  the  time  of  th;  passage  of  the  act. 
For  example,  the  use  ni  the  price  redeter- 
mlnable  type  of  oontra<;t  has  l>ecome  exten- 
sive, but  slnee  the  An -J -Kickback  Act  does 
not  spedflcaily  cite  this  type  of  contract,  any 
violation  thereunder  vouid  be  actionable 
only  if  such  contracts  are  considered  to  be 
on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis.  This  precise 
point  was  presented  to  the  VS.  courts 
with  conflicting  retnilts.  The  District 
Court  for  the  Kastem  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  unreported  case  of  United  states 
V.  Norris  et  al..  Apr  1  14.  iPSfi.  decided 
that  a  price  redetermi;iable  contract  which 
provided  only  for  pronpectlve  price  adjust- 
ments did  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  act  and  granted  the  defendants'  motion 
for  Judgment  of  acquittal.  The  court  stated 
"that  the  proper  remedy  In  this  case  is  that 
if  Congress  so  feels.  ii.  should  expand  the 
provlsloru  of  title  41  U  cover  Just  this  tj^pe 
of  machination  on  the  part  of  trusted  em- 
ployees, and  I  am  ordering  that  my  remarks 
here  be  transcribed,  filed  of  record,  and  that 
the  US.  attorney  l)e  furnished  two 
copies  so  that  If  he  wishes  he  may  transmit 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  Uiat 
Congress  may  if  it  so  desires  amend  this 
act  to  include  as  a  cr.me  the  vicious  and 
immoral  type  of  conduct  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited In  this  case." 

In  Hants  v.  United  States  (346  P.  2d  781). 
decided  July  18.  1959,  by  the  VS.  Court 
of  Appeals,  eighth  circuit,  the  appellant. 
Hanis.  had  been  adjudged  guilty  tn  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Missouri  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Antl-KicklMck  Act  under  sn  in- 
dictment which  chargec.  that  he  had.  in  ex- 
change far  commlssioni..  etc.,  assisted  com- 
panies in  obtaining  sutx^ontracte  from  the 
prime  contractor  for  the  United  States  oper- 
ating under  '•fixed-prife-reimbursable  con- 
tracts with  price  redetermination  clauses" 
He  had  appealed  primarily  on  the  ground  that 
the  Indictment  did  not  allege  and  that  evi- 
dence failed  to  show  tl.at  he  knew  his  em- 
ployer was  operating  unJer  Oovemment  con- 
tracts providing  for  con  pensation  on  a  coet- 
plus  basis.  He  did  not  rtise  the  issue  whether 
the  contract  was  cost  reimbursable  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Antl-Klckback  Act. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  such 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Hants  was  not  an 
essential  element  of  thi;  ofTense. 

The  District  Ootirt  tor  tho  DUrtrlct  of 
Kansas,  in  granting  a  preiimiriary  motion  to 
dismiss  the  indictments  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Barnard,  et  al,  also  held 
that  price  redetermlnable  contracts  were  not 


Within  the  statute.  Howerer,  the  Oovem- 
ment appealed  from  the  orders  of  dismissal 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth 
Circuit  on  May  3.  1958,  reversed  the  lower 
court  ruling,  holding  that  the  act  did  apply 
to  price-redeterniinabie  contracts.  United 
Stcies  V.  BariuiTd.  et  al.  (266  P.  Sd  683,  cert, 
den.  368  U.S.  91Q).  Tlie  contract  provided 
for  both  prospective  and  retrospective  re- 
determination of  prices. 

By  letter  dated  AprU  20,  1968.  and  before 
the  Barnard  case  was  decided,  we  transmitted 
to  the  Attorney  General  uf  tiie  United  States 
a  rejiort  of  limited  investigation  made  by 
our  Defense  Accounting  and  Auditing  Divi- 
sion of  payments  made  by  a  company  to  an 
employee  of  a  subcontractor  in  connection 
with  performaiice  ot  contracts  with  the  Air 
Porce  for  the  mantifacvure  of  turbojet 
engines.  The  prime  contract  Involved  pro- 
vided that  the  imlt  prices  stipulated  to  be 
paid  for  the  items  required  to  be  furniBhed 
were  subject  to  prospective  revision  upward 
or  downward  periodically  on  the  basis, 
among  other  things,  of  the  contractor's  cost 
experience  up  to  the  point  of  redetermina- 
tion. We  referred  this  case  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  consider  the  advisability  of  bring- 
ing an  action  thereon  under  the  Antl-Klck- 
back Act  on  the  possibiUty  that  the  Morris 
case  woxild  not  be  followed. 

The  Barnard  case  was  decided  on  May  2. 
1058  after  our  referral  to  the  I>partment  of 
Justice.  In  a  letter  dated  July  18,  1058, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  Criminal  Di- 
vision, advised  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  that 
in  the  light  of  tbe  Barnard  case,  the  case 
which  we  referred  on  April  SO.  1058  was 
probably  not  within  the  piuTlew  of  the 
antl- kickback  statute  because  the  redetermi- 
nation clause  of  the  contract,  which  pro- 
vided for  either  upward  or  downward  price 
revision,  had  only   prospective   effect. 

In  our  letter  of  April  SB,  1B58,  to  tbe  At- 
torney Oeneral  we  stiggestsd  that  the  De- 
partment might  want  to  propose  to  the 
Congress  that  the  act  be  amended  in  the 
event  that  It  should  be  decided  that  no  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  in  the  case  in  question 
under  the  Antl-Klckback  Act.  However,  the 
Department  advised  that  because  of  the  role 
plaved  by  our  office  in  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  recommendations  of  amendatory 
legislation  should  more  appropriately  be 
presented  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
and  other  agencies  concerned  with  prociffe- 
ment.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General's 
letter  also  states  that  the  Departmimt  of  the 
Army  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
Morris  case  that  the  language  of  the  act 
might  be  broadened  to  Include  ftxed-prlee 
contracts  "with  provisions  for  price  adjtist- 
ment  incltidlng  but  not  limited  to  price  re- 
determination, price  escalation,  or  adjust- 
ment of  profit  and  price." 

Plxed-fM-lce  redetermlnable  contracts  may 
contain  either  prospective  or  retroactive 
price  redetermination  clauses,  or  both,  and 
may  provide  for  price  revisions  upward  or 
downward,  or  both.  Such  clauses  may  be 
mvoked  either  after  a  specified  period  of 
time  has  elapsed  after  production  has  t>egun, 
or  after  a  specified  peroentage  of  the  pro- 
curement has  been  delivered,  and  may  op- 
erate either  automatically  or  at  the  option 
of  one  of  the  parties.  There  are  several 
different  types  of  price  redetermination 
clauses  presently  in  lise,  each  designed  to 
suit  a  partlctilar  need.  Fixed-price  incen- 
tive contracts  establish  target  costs  which 
together  with  target  profit  make  up  the 
target  price.  In  the  event  that  the  contrac- 
tor underrtins  the  target  costs,  he  will  re- 
ceive a  specified  percentage  of  the  savings. 
If  an  overrun  of  target  costs  results,  the 
contractor  contributes  a  stated  percentage 
of  such  overrun.  The  use  of  these  types  of 
contracts  and  other  types  which  may  be  de- 
vised Lu  the  future  by  the  Government  could 
add  to  the  existing  confusion  as  to  what 
constitutes   "other  cost  reimbursable   basis" 


in  the  event  that  the  Government  should 
seek  a  remedy  at  law  for  violations  of  the  act 
by  subcontractors.  Attached  as  exhibit  A  is 
a  chart  of  the  authorized  types  of  negotiated 
contracts  contained  in  the  Air  Porce  Pro- 
curenxent  Instructioa,  which  Illustrates  the 
numerous  types  of  liegotiated  contracts  em- 
ployed in  current  procurements. 

Therefore,  in  considering  the  question  of 
ffw«y>mn»*Tiriing  legislation  broadening  tbe 
Antl-Kickbfu:k  Act,  we  have  concluded  that 
It  would  be  more  practical  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government  if  the  act  were 
expanded  to  apply  to  all  negotiated  contracts 
rather  than  broadening  It  only  to  cover  price- 
redetermlnatlon  contracts  with  prospective 
effect  which  the  Dep»artment  of  Justice  feels 
are  not  subject  to  the  act. 

Negotiated  procurements  are  generally 
used  where  the  product  involved  is  one  not 
usually  found  on  the  commercial  market 
and  where  there  may  not  be  effective  com- 
petition. In  such  case,  there  is  generally  no 
opportunity  to  compare  going  prices  with  the 
price  negotiated  by  the  Oovemment.  which 
makes  this  type  of  contract  more  susceptible 
to  kickbacks.  In  the  event  that  follow-on 
contracts,  including  firm  fixed -price  con- 
tracts, should  ensue,  any  undetected  kick- 
backs which  may  have  been  paid  initially 
and  included  in  prices  paid  by  the  Oovem- 
ment would  be  perpetuated  in  the  follow-on 
contracts. 

The  dollar  value  of  negotiated  procurement 
is  exceedingly  high.  To  illustrate,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  for  1960  is  840 
billion,  or  66.6  percent  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  Sstlmated  expenditures  for  mili- 
tary procurement  will  be  about  $17  billion,  or 
40  po-cent  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  Of  this  amount.  80  to  90  percent 
will  be  expended  under  negotiated  contracts 
tinder  circumstances  wiiich  do  not  a.  ways 
afford  the  Government  full  assurance  of  the 
fair  and  reasonable  pricing  wiilch  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  full  sjid  free  compe- 
tition. A  very  substantial  amount  will  un- 
doubtedly be  disbursed  to  prime  contractors 
tinder  weapons  system  contracts,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  extent  of  subcon- 
tracting involved,  appear  to  be  particularly 
susceptible  to  kickback  abuses. 

Our  proposal  to  make  all  negotiated  con- 
tracts subject  to  the  act  includes  fixed -price 
negotiated  contracts.  They  should  be  in- 
cluded, since  this  form  of  contract  is  used 
when  It  is  not  practical  to  award  the  con- 
tract after  formal  advertising  in  which  the 
normal  competitive  processes  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  kickbacks  and  tend  to  make  the 
prime  contractor  more  alert  to  unnecessary 
subcontractor  costs. 

The  statute  prohibits  the  charging  of  any 
kickback,  "whether  hereafter  or  heretofore 
paid."  as  a  part  of  the  contract  price.  The 
UJS.  District  Cotirt  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Michigan,  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Daivo  (186  P.  8upp.  423,  Dec.  30,  1»65>,  con- 
strued these  words  as  having  retrospective 
effect  and  permitted  the  recovery  of  a  kick- 
back paid  t»efore  the  statute  was  enacted. 
The  proposed  amendment  does  not  disturb 
the  retrospective  feature  of  the  act.  It  Is 
not  our  intention,  nor  would  It  be  practicable, 
for  our  office  to  examine  all  contracts  nego- 
tiated prior  to  the  time  the  amendment  may 
become  law.  However,  in  the  event  that  cur- 
rent audlU  disclose  kickback  practicea.  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  should  have  the 
authority  to  take  appropriate  action  with 
respect  to  violations  under  prior  negotiated 
contracts. 

There  is  one  additional  point  which 
probably  should  be  mentioned.  Section  3 
of  the  act  authorizes  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  to  inspect  the  plants  and  audit  the 
books  and  records  of  contractors  and  sub- 
eontractora  to  determine  wtiether  klclLback 
payments  have  been  made.  However,  broad- 
ening the  coverage  of  the  act  as  we  recom- 
mend would  not  Increase  otir  authority  to 
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»u«m  th«  boolu  aad  record*  of  prime  oon- 
trtstan  »nd  their  suboontracton,  bec»u«e 
Swtoe  pa«a«e  of  the  Antl-Klckback  Ac* 
In  1M«  the  OomptroUer  Oenena  waa  gly«i 
authority  to  audit  the  boota  and  r«»rds  ot 
contractor!  and  their  suboontractore  holding 
contracU  negotuted  without  adTertlalng  un- 
dn  the  provlalonj  of  section  304  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Bervlcee 
Act  ot  1040,  aa  amended.  41  Uit.C.  364(6): 
section  4  (rf  the  Armed  Bervlcee  Proctirement 
Act  of  1047.  recodified  aa  10  V3.C.  2813(b); 
section  ie«  of  the  Atomic  Bno-gy  Act  of  1064, 
as  amended.  42  UJ3.C.  2200;  and  the  act  of 
Auguat  28,  1068,  60  UJ3.0.  1431,  reenactlng  In 
substance  the  iwovleione  of  the  First  War 
Powers  Act  of  1040. 

We  are  aatlafled  that  enactment  of  the 
Antl-Klckback  Act  of  1046  hae  had  a  salutary 
and  strong  deterrent  effect  against  com- 
mercial bribery  and  the  payment  oS  kick- 
backs under  the  cost  reimbursable  type  con- 
tracts which  the  statute  was  ^>©clflcally 
designed  to  cover.  We  further  feel  that  the 
ccmdltlooa  which  the  act  was  designed  to 
cover  could  arise  as  well  und«  the  extended 
methods  of  contracting  now  employed  by 
the  Oovemment,  a*  above  referred  to.  For 
this  reason  we  beUeve  that  It  Is  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  laest  Interests  of  the 
OovCTnment  to  extend  the  legislation  to 
cover  theee  types  of  contracts.  Conse- 
quently, we  strongly  recommend  early  action 
by  the  Otrngreas  to  amend  the  Antl-Klck- 
back  Act  of  104«  to  extend  the  prov1sl<Mis 
thereof  to  all  negotiated  contracts. 

Suggested  language  for  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  change*  1b  attached  (Ex- 
hibit B) .  together  with  a  copy  (Exhibit  C)  of 
the  existing  law  In  which  the  proposed  new 
woTtUng  to  the  act  la  underlined  and  the 
wording  proposed  to  be  eliminated  is 
bracketed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JosKPH  Campbell. 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 

States. 

pRCXnJREMENT    OP    SERVICES     OP 
EXPERTS  AND  CX>NSULTANTS  BY 
SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  propoees  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants at  per  diem  rates  which  are  com- 
mensurate with  those  paid  by  private 
industry. 

The  proposed  legislation,  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  January  15,  1960,  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
pay  per  diem  up  to  $100  per  day  for  ex- 
perts when  retained  as  consultants  by  the 
Department,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
100  days  in  any  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  a  report  entitled  "Statement 
of  Purpose  and  Need"  for  this  proposed 
legislation,  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  aa  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 

RkCOBS. 

The  bill  (8.  3488)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCuoxah.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
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ferred  to  |iie  (^mmittee  on  Oovernment 
Operatioi^B. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McCullan 
is  as  follows: 

fHK  SSCaXTABT  OT  COMMIBOK, 

W^hinffton,  D.C.,  January  15. 1960 
Bon.  RICH4BO  M.  Nixon, 
President  <if  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senatk,  Wuhinffton,  D.C. 

Obab  Mt.  PusniBrr:  There  are  attached 
foiir  coplM  of  a  proposed  bm  "to  suthortse 
the  aecrel^ary  of  Commerce  to  procure  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants." 

There  ate  also  attached  four  copies  of  a 
"Statememt  of  Purpose  and  Need"  for  the  pro- 
posed blU; 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  thKt  it  would  interpose  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion 

Sincerely  yours, 

PHn,ip  A  Rat, 
'     Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

STAfrXMKNT  or  PUKPOSX  AND  NsB) 

Section  16  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  Auglust  a,  1046.  ao  Stat.  810.  aa  amended 
(6  n.S.C.  (6a),  provides  as  follows: 

"The  head  of  any  depcutment.  when  au- 
thorised in  an  appropriation  or  other  act. 
may  procure  the  temporary  (not  In  excess  of 
one  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultiants  or  organisations  thereof.  In- 
cluding stenographic  reporting  services,  by 
contract.  4nd  in  such  cases  such  service  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  clvU  service  and 
classlflcatlpn  laws  (but  as  to  agencies  sub- 
ject to  the  Claaslflcatlon  Act  of  1040  at  rates 
not  In  exoess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
the  bigh«t  rate  payable  under  such  act. 
unless  other  rates  are  s|>eclflcaUy  provided 
in  the  apfroprlatlon  or  other  law)  and.  ex- 
cept In  tke  case  ot  stenographic  reporting 
so-vlcee  by  organizations,  without  regard  to 
section  6  qf  title  41. 

Under  the  foregoing  provision  and  the 
cvurent  Department  of  Commerce  Appropria- 
tion Act  the  Department  la  generally  limited 
to  payment  of  Individuals  at  rates  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $60  per  diem,  specified  in  the  appro- 
priation act,  unless  otherwise  specified  by 
law. 

The  purpose  of  procuring  the  services  of 
experts  aad  consultants  la  ordinarily  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  To  secure  specialized  opinion  not  avail- 
able within  the  Department  or  accessible 
within  other  Oovernment  agencies: 

a.  To  obtain  outalde  points  of  view,  to 
avoid  too  limited  Judgment  on  critical  issues 
of  administrative  or  technical   action: 

3.  To  obtain  advice  regarding  develop- 
ments In  Industrial,  college  or  university,  or 
foundation  research; 

4.  To  obtain  for  especially  important  proj- 
ects the  opinion  of  noted  experts  whose  na- 
tional or  International  prestige  \»  conducive 
to  success)  of  an  undertaking: 

6.  To  secure  citizen  advisory  participation 
in  developing  or  Implementing  Oovemment 
programs  that  by  their  nature  or  by  stat- 
utory provision  call  for  such  participation; 
and 

6.  To  (Obtain  the  services  of  specialized 
personnel  who  are  not  needed  by  the  Oov- 
emment on  a  full-time  basis,  or  who  can- 
not swve  full  time  or  regularly. 

To  acccBnpllsh  the  objectives  listed  above, 
it  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  services  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  truly  expert.  Under  civil 
service  Requirements  (Federal  Personnel 
Manual,  J).  A-7-13)  an  expert  must  be  a 
person  of  excellent  qualifications  and  a  high 
degree  of  attaliunent  In  a  professional,  sci- 
entific, technical,  or  other  field.  His  knowl- 
edge and  mastery  of  the  principles,  prac- 
tices, problems,  methodology,  and  tech- 
niques of  his  field  of  activity,  or  of  an  area 


of  specialization  within  the  field,  must  be 
clearly  superior  to  that  possessed  by  per- 
sons of  ordinary  competence  In  the  activity. 
His  attainment  mvist  be  such  that  he  will 
usually  be  regarded  as  an  authority  or  as  a 
practitioner  of  unusual  oomi>etence  and  skill 
by  other  persons  engaged  In  the  profession, 
occupation,  or  activity. 

In  years  past  a  maximum  limitation  of  $60 
per  diem  (equivalent  to  approximately  $13,- 

000  per  annum)  has  generally  sufficed  to  en- 
able the  Department  to  procure  the  services 
of  persons  who  meet  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's criteria  for  experts.  In  recent 
years,  however.  Increasing  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  services  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  truly  qualified  aa  experts 
because  of  the  fact  that  such  individuals  In 
private  employment  now  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  substantially  In  excess  of  the 
$50  per  diem  ($13,000  per  annum)  rate  avail- 
able for  serving  the  Oovernment.  In  numer- 
ous Instances  the  experts  whose  services  are 
desired  receive  twice  as  much  as  the  maxi- 
mum Oovernment  rate,  or  more.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, the  Department  la  handicapped  severely 
m  procuring  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants under  6  U.S.C.  66a. 

The  authority  requested  Ls  substantially 
similar  to  that  recently  approved  by  the 
Congress    for   the    Federal    Aviation    Agency 

1  sec  303(1).  act  of  Aug.  23.  1066,  73  Stat. 
731,  746.  40  VS.C.  134S(g) ) :  for  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  (sec.  308,  act 
of  July  29,  1058.  72  Stat.  432,  42  U  S.C  3473 
(b)(9)):  for  the  Panama  Canal  Cotapany 
(sec.  201.  act  of  July  13.  1060,  78  Btat.  206.  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1060) :  and  for  the 
St.  LAwrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion (sec  301.  act  of  July  13.  1060.  73  Stat. 
208.  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1060 1 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT,  RELATING  TO  AL- 
LOCATION OF  SURPLUS  PROP- 
ERTY BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  which  proposes  to  limit  the 
distribution  of  surplus  property  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  educational  institutions  conducting 
military  training  programs  at  standards 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  request  of  other  educa- 
tional activities  now  receiving  such 
surplus  property  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  on  August 
28,  1959.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  support  of  the  proposal  sets 
forth  the  purpose  and  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  bill  (S.  3489)  to  amend  section 
203  <  j  >  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(J)),  to  provide 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may  al- 
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locate  surplus  property  imder  its  control 
for  transfer  under  that  act  only  to  edu- 
cational institutions  conducting  approved 
military  training  programs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClkllam,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClcl- 
LAN  is  as  follows: 

Tin  SacBiTiUiT  or  EMorsMSc. 
Washington.  DC,  August  29.  1959. 
Hon    RiCHAKD  M.  NnoN. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dbax  Ma.  PBBsmsTrr:  There  la  encloeed  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  "to  amend  sec- 
tion 203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
nUnistratlve  Services  Act  of  1040,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  484(J)).  to  provide  that  the 
Department  of  Etefense  may  allocate  surplus 
property  under  its  control  for  transfer  under 
that  act  only  to  educational  institutions 
conducting   approved    military  progranu." 

The  proposal  la  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defenae  leglalatlve  program  for  1066.  It 
la  reoonunended  that  thia  legislation  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congresa. 

ftrxFoss  or  lxoislation 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  limit  distribution  of  surplus  property 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  educational  inatitutlona  conducting 
military  training  programa  at  standards  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  admlnlsler- 
tng  the  requests  of  other  educational  activi- 
ties now  receiving  such  surplus  property  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Under  criteria  developed  over  the  peat 
years  within  the  scope  of  the  present  btat- 
ute.  the  Department  of  Defense  baa  found 
certain  fine  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
surplus  property  It  is  unnecessary  to  em- 
phasize the  worth  to  this  country  of  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Campflre 
Girls,  and  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America:  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  determinations  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  such  organizations  more  properly  be- 
long within  the  purview  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bducatlon  aiul  Vl^elfare. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  a  direct  responsibility  for  mili- 
tary training  programs  conducted  at  educa- 
tional institutions  maintaining  and  con- 
ducting military  programs  at  standards  ar- 
ceptable  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  Armed  Forces 
benefit  from  these  programs  by  receiving 
militarily  trained  manpower  It  Is  there- 
fore entirely  reasonable  that  a  direct  respon- 
sibility for  supplying  needed  surplus  prop- 
erty to  Institutions  of  this  nature  should  be 
Impoeed  upon  the  Department  of  Defenae. 

Similar  reasoning  impels  the  inclualon  of 
the  provlao  in  the  bill  which  would  preaerve 
the  present  eligibility  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
to  receive  surplus  property  under  the  con- 
trol of   the  Department  of  Defenae. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  malntalna  a  capabil- 
ity to  aaalat  both  civil  and  military  activi- 
ties during  emergency  and  during  periods 
when  no  emergency  exists,  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  senior  mem- 
bers who  operate  and  maintain  light  air- 
craft, mobile  support  units,  and  a  nation- 
wide radio  conununicatlon  network  There- 
fore, it  la  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  should 
continue  to  receive  supp<M~t  of  their  overall 
program  through  the  donation  feature  as 
heretofore. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection   to  the  submlaaion  of 
this  proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nan.  McBlbot. 


AMENDMEINT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949,  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONVEYANCE  AND  GRANT 
OF  INTERESTS  IN  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  permit  conveyances 
and  grants  to  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities or  other  duly  constituted  political 
subdivisions  of  States  of  interests  in  real 
property  which  are  needed  for  an  au- 
thorized widening  of  a  public  street, 
highway  or  alley,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations on  January  28,  1960.  as  a  part 
of  the  legislative  program  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  the  86th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  have  full  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  objectives  of  the  bill, 
I  request  that  the  letter  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3490)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  permit 
conveyances  and  grants  to  States,  coun- 
ties, municipalities  or  other  duly  (insti- 
tuted political  subdivisions  of  States  of 
interests  in  real  property  which  are 
needed  for  an  authorized  widening  of  a 
public  street,  highway  or  alley,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  is  as  follows: 

Genexai.  SzavicEs  Administkatiom, 

January  2i,  1960. 
Hon.  RicKA»D  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  Seruite. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dcaa  Ma.  Paxsmxiirr:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  draft  bill  prepared  by 
this  agency  "to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  to  permit  conveyances  and  grants 
to  States,  counties,  municipalities  or  other 
duly  constituted  political  subdivisions  of 
SUtes  of  interests  in  real  property  which  are 
needed  for  an  authorized  widening  of  public 
streets,  highway  or  alley,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1060. 

The  act  of  Atigust  26,  1036,  as  amended 
(40  U.8.C.  345b),  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Public  Law  330,  provides.  In  pertinent  part, 
for  deed  to  municipalities,  without  cost,  ot 
portions  of  any  Federal  building  site  desired 
for  street-widening  programs.  Such  real 
property  need  not  be  reported  excess  or  be 
determined  to  be  surplxu,  pursuant  to  the 


Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  before  It  is 
deeded. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  Public  Law  330 
(reported  out  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
aa  HJi.  7626  and  8.  2626)  was  explained  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  in  a  letter 
dated  May  10.  1035,  to  Hon.  Frltc  C.  Lanham, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Orotinds,  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  as 
follows : 

"The  second  proviso  (now  the  third  pro- 
viso) would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  dedicate  for  street- widening  pur- 
poses portions  of  any  Federal-building  sites 
without  cost  to  municipalities,  where  the  re- 
quests for  such  dedications  are  In  pursxiance 
of  well  established,  duly  authorized,  street- 
widening  programs.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Treaswy  Department  In  the  past  to 
cooperate  with  municipalities  on  their  street- 
widening  programs,  on  the  ground  that  such 
programs  are  of  general  benefit  to  the  public 
and  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  shares  In 
those  benefits  as  a  property  owner.  It  has 
never  had  general  authority,  however,  either 
to  dedicate  or  sell  the  necessary  strips  of  land 
for  street- widening  purposes,  even  though  it 
was  found  that  it  could  be  done  without 
Jeopardy  to  the  Federal  Interest. 

"Accordingly,  revocable  licenses  have  been 
granted  to  cities  In  a  ntmiber  of  cases  to  use 
the  Federal  property  for  street-widening  pur- 
ixises,  provided  the  Government  was  put  to 
no  expenae  In  connection  therewith,  and  with 
the  further  luiderstanding  that  if  and  when 
Congress  authorized  the  sale  of  such  strips 
of  land  the  cities  would  pay  tor  them  at  a 
fair  market  value  basis.  This  has  resulted  in 
inequalities,  those  cities  which  have  ptirsued 
the  legislation  eventually  paying  for  the 
strlpw  and  others,  where  no  legislation  has 
been  passed,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  use 
of  Federal  land  without  cost. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  this  proviso  la  feasible  and  equi- 
table. WhUe  It  permits  the  dedication  of 
areas  for  municipal  uses  without  cost,  it  Lb 
believed  that  In  practically  all  instances  the 
benefit  resulting  from  better  approaches  to 
the  Federal  buildings  will  offset  the  value  of 
the  land  transferred  to  municipal  owner- 
ship." 

In  reporting  favorably  on  H.R.  7626,  the 
House  of  Representatives  conunlttee,  in  Re- 
port No.  1140,  74th  Congress,  1st  session, 
agreed  with  these  views.  The  Senate  C3om- 
mlttee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  In 
Report  No.  788,  74th  Congress.  1st  session, 
repx>rted  S.  2626  favcx-ably  and  incorporated 
therein  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  referred  to  above. 

The  Oeneral  Services  Administration  per- 
ceives no  reason  why  such  transfers  of  Inter- 
esta  in  real  property  ahould  not  be  made  uo 
States,  counties,  or  other  duly  constituted 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  aa  well  as  to 
municipalities,  few  the  public  use,  If  it  is  In 
the  Interest  of  widening  of  a  public  street, 
public  highway,  or  public  alley.  For  example, 
a  Federal  building  site  may  be  within  the 
limits  of  a  municipality  but  adjacent  to  a 
State  or  county  highway  running  through 
Uie  municipality  or  adjacent  to  a  public  al- 
ley. Inability  under  the  present  law  to 
transfer  an  Interest  in  such  real  prop>erty, 
without  cost,  to  the  State  or  county  could 
Interfere  with  a  municipal  jwogram  for 
widening  Its  streets  and  alleys.  There  have 
been  other  Instances  where  the  present  lim- 
itations of  Public  Law  330  have  presented 
obstacles  to  the  best  use  of  Federal  real 
property. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion Is  Intended  to  extent  the  authority 
under  Public  Law  830  to  the  transfer  of 
Interests  In  Federal  real  pr<^>a'ty  outside,  aa 
well  as  within,  the  limits  of  municipalities 
for  the  widening  of  public  highways.  The 
benefit  resulting  from  better  approaches  to 
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Faderal  r«ai  propertiM  locaUd  la  rural  araaa 
could  conceivably  ftnhanoe  tbe  markst  value 
of  such  propertlets  to  an  even  greater  extant 
tjr>»n  ■tfnii»j^  tiVte  wltliln  municipal  limits. 

Tb*  word  "ooapceliieiialva,'*  aa  uaad  In  tika 
preaant  law.  taaa  no  clear  meaning  and  atuxikl 
be  deleted.  A  strict  interiwetatloa  at  Um 
word  ooold  require  that  a  street-widening 
project  Includa  all  of  ttae  streets  In  a  par- 
ticular municipality  or  ttie  entire  lengtli 
of  a  particular  street.  In  order  to  Justtfy 
a  transfer,  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Intent  of 
tbe  law,  aa  expressed  In  tbe  above-quoted 
excerpt  from  tba  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaaury.  to  require  only  that  a  street- 
widening  project  be  "wall  established"  and 
be  duly  authorised. 

Although  Public  Law  3S0  limits  the  con- 
veyance at  property  fc»  street-widening 
purposes  to  pcMrtlona  of  Federal  buildings 
aitea  under  the  control  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Servlcea«  the  Bxireau  of  the 
Budget  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such  authority. 
If  exf ndert  to  programs  for  widening  of 
public  hichways  and  public  alleys,  should 
also  be  extended  to  interests  in  any  real 
property  under  the  control  of  any  executive 
agency  ot  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt.  As  a 
coroQary  to  this  extension  of  authority,  we 
are  of  the  rylnlnn  that  the  head  of  any 
executive  agency  should  also  have  the 
authority  to  grant  an  easement,  for  a  right- 
of-way  or  for  any  other  purpose,  in  or  over 
any  Federal  real  property  under  the  control 
of  his  executive  agency  to  any  State,  county, 
municipality  or  other  duly  constituted  politi- 
cal subdivision  c^  any  person  (as  defined  in 
sec.  3(1)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended ) .  Under  present  authority  In  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  procedurea 
promulgated  thereunder  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  and  except  for  any 
collateral  statutes  which  authorize  the  head 
of  an  executive  agency  to  convey  or  grant 
an  easement  or  other  real  property  Interest. 
real  property  which  quallfles  for  disposi- 
tion for  widening  of  a  public  highway  or 
alley  or  an  easement  in  any  Federal  real 
property,  which  an  executive  agency  desires 
to  grant  to  the  above-named  entities,  must 
first  be  reported  as  excess  property  to  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  and,  after 
screening  with  other  executive  agenciea, 
must  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
of  Oeneral  Services,  or  his  designee,  to  be 
snrptus  to  Ooremment  needs  before  such 
disposition  thereof  may  be  made.  We  are 
in  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  tbe  head  of  each  executive  agency  oan 
best  determine  whether  a  conveyance  of  a 
small  portion  of  real  property  over  which  an 
exeouttre  agency  has  control  and  which  is 
requfred  for  wkleniag  of  a  public  street, 
hlftawsy  or  aney  will  interfere  with  its  uae 
of  the  remainder  of  Its  real  property.  Like- 
wise, the  head  of  an  executive  agency  can 
beit  determine  whether  the  granting  of  an 
e«eement  In  or  over  re«l  property  under  tta 
control  wlU  Interfere  materially  with  the 
continued  use  by  said  agency  of  the  real 
property  froor  which  such  easement  le 
granted.  The  proposed  bill  provides,  in  the 
latter  Mrt  of  tubeeotlon  aiil(a),  that  tbe 
bead  Of  tbe  exeeutlvt  agency  having  control 
over  tbe  real  property  affected  may  eonvey 
or  gnnt  luoh  interest  or  easement  m  would 
not  jeopvdlM  the  Intereit  of  tbe  United 
States.  It  la  ths  prtrogetlve  of  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  executive  agenoy  to  determine  tbe 
terms  and  oondttlena  to  be  tneiuded  In  tbe 
oonvtyanee  or  grant  and  to  decide  whether 
to  obtain  any  oonaldtratlon  for  tha  oonvey* 
anee  or  grant.  Where  ooaalderatton  oan  be 
obtained,  part  or  an  of  tbe  eonelderatlon 
may  oonalat  of  an  esehange  of  tbe  Oov« 
emment  real  property  tnteraat  or  eas«nent 
for  other  real  propetty  intereati  or  eaae- 
menu.  V  the  eetate  from  whleb  sueh  in- 
tereal  or  eaeement  la  aevered  le  later  die- 


poaed  of  to  a  private  party,  there  may  be 

included  (n  the  conveyance  or  grant  such 
reversionary  Interest  as  the  United  States 
has  at  that  ttma. 

If  the  ^rnited  States  has  not  disposed  of 
such  reversionary  Interest,  the  bill  further 
provides  for  the  administration  and  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  such  reversionary  Interest 
^>eclflcaU)f.  subsection  313  (b)  provides  that 
In  the  event  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  which  has  control  of  the  real  prop- 
erty from^  which  an  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty or  easement  was  conveyed  or  granted 
pursuant  to  subeection  313(a)  or  in  the 
event  tha  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  atiy  case  in  which  there  has  been 
a  prior  disposal  of  said  Oovernment -owned 
real  property  by  the  United  States,  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  (1)  a  failure 
to  compI|  with  any  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  cotiveyance  or  grant,  or  f2)  a  non- 
use  thereof  for  a  consecutive  3-year  period 
for  the  purpoeee  for  which  conveyed  or 
granted,  or  (3)  an  abandonment  thereof,  all 
right,  title  and  int«^et  of  the  grantee  In 
such  real  property  Interest  or  easement  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  without  cost  to 
it  and  control  thereof  shall  vest  in  the 
executive  agency,  the  head  of  which  made 
the  foregoing  determination.  Of  cotirse,  if 
there  has  been  a  prior  disposal  of  the  Oov- 
emment-^wned  real  property  from  which 
the  intact  or  easement  was  originally  con- 
veyed or  {|rauted  and  if  the  Interest  or  ease- 
ment conveyed  or  granted  then  reverts  to 
the  control  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  $hall  transfer  or  dispose  of  the 
reverted  l^.terest  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law.  which  at  present  would  be  sections 
203  and  p03  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Adminlstmtlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

The  reversion  of  such  real  property  Inter- 
est to  the  United  States  should  be  without 
cost  to  it.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  interltn  owrer  of  the  Interest  In  property 
or  user  of  an  e?aement  may  have  paid  value 
therefcM-  This  conclusion  Is  premised  on 
the  fact  that  the  interim  owner  or  user 
has  received  adequate  compensation  Ln  using 
the  real  jlroper^y  or  Interest  therein  for  the 
purpose  for  vhlch  It  was  conveyed  or 
granted  and  would  not  have  abandoned  or 
ceased  to  use  the  property  for  such  pur- 
poees  If  tk  had  further  value  to  the  user. 
Since  mahy  executive  agencies  have  collat- 
eral authority  UnUlar  to  that  contained  in 
the  propciMd  bill,  the  last  part  of  the  bill 
provides  that  tne  authority  therein  shall  be 
in  addition  to  but  not  In  derogation  of, 
any  autbcnity  heretofore  conferred  on  the 
head  of  aby  eiecutlve  agency,  to  convey  or 
grant   sudh   Interest  or  easement. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  in- 
corporated In  Title  n — Property  Manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnls- 
Uatlve  Sarvloei  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
becatise  1«  dealii  with  tha  dlspoaltlon  of  Fed- 
eral real  fropei  ty  and  Interests  therein  and 
U  beatoally  a  limiutlon  on  the  authority 
and  rtsponslbltty  of  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  flervtoee  ovsr  all  Fedaral  real 
property. 

The  firit  portion  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill,  which  Inolodes  convsyanoes  and  grants 
of  rsal  property  InterseU  for  public  blgh- 
wsy  purposes,  will  probably  rssult  In  mors 
ouuvayanqsa  oi  Intereau  in  Ftdsral  real 
property  4han  urt  made  at  prtisnt,  but  sx- 
perlenoe  baa  ahnwn  that  a  public  itrtst, 
highway  Or  sllty  improvsmsnt  ufttaily  re- 
eulta  In  aa  enbiUMement  of  tbe  value  of  tha 
remaining  portion  of  tbe  property  whioh  Is 
tquai  to  or  gnaUr  than  the  value  of  tbe 
property  transferred.  Tbe  bill  permiu  the 
bead  of  ah  sxaouUve  ageney  to  make  con- 
veyances and  ipranu  of  rsal  property  in- 
tereats  anC  sasaments  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  without  or  with  consldsra- 
tlon,  including  the  payment  of  fair  market 


value  U-.erefor,  as  he  deems  advisable.  If 
the  real  property  Interest  has  no  value  or  if 
the  value  of  the  remaining  real  property 
from  which  the  Interest  or  easement  is 
severed  would  be  sufBclently  enhanced,  as 
noted  above,  prestimably  the  disposition 
would  be  without  cost.  We  cannot  evaluate 
the  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation  on  the 
Federal  budget  but.  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons. It  Is  estimated  that  If  it  Is  passed,  there 
win  be  neither  a  net  gain  nor  loss  of  Federal 
funds. 

For  these  reasons,  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  encloeed  draft  bill  Is 
recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Btulgvt  has  advised 
that  there  ts  no  objection  to  tbe  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FxAjncuir  Floktc. 

Administrator. 


U 


REPEAL  OP  PART  OP  THE  ACTT  OP 
MARCH  2.  1889,  RELATINO  TO 
FTJRNISHING  OP  ABSTRACTS.  OP- 
FICIAL  CERTIFICATIONS  AND  EVI- 
DENCES OF  TITLE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  that  part  ot 
the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  as  amended, 
which  requires  that  In  the  procurement 
of  sites  for  public  bulldin^a.  grantors 
furnish,  free  of  all  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, all  requisite  abatracts.  official 
certifications  and  evidences  ot  title. 

This  proposed  legislation  waa  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  January  28.  1960.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  program  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  86th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  heve  full  information 
relative  to  the  objectives  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services.  I  ask  his 
letter  transmitted  to  the  President  of  tbe 
Senate  be  included  in  the  Rscoab  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  bill  (8.  3401)  to  repeal  that  part 
of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  as  amended, 
which  requires  that  rrantora  furnish, 
free  of  all  expenses  to  the  Government, 
all  requisite  abstracts,  ofDclal  certifica- 
tions and  evidences  of  title,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClulan,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McCtit- 
LAif  Is  OS  follows ; 

Okmual  Bcsvicics  AAMUturaATtOM, 
Washington.  DC,  January  l$,  i$eo, 
Hon  niCKAKU  II  NwuM, 
PretUUnt  u/  thf  Serials. 
WoMMngton.  D.C 

Mv  DsAS  Ms.  PiasTDSMT  Tbers  ts  trans- 
mitted  hcrrwlth  for  rsfarral  to  the  approprl- 
at«  cnmnuttee,  a  draft  bill  prepared  by  this 
agtncy.  To  repeal  that  part  of  tbe  act  of 
Mnrch  2.  1809,  as  amended,  whlob  rsquiree 
that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  espenses  to 
the  Oovernment.  all  requisite  abstracts,  of- 
nclal  certincatlone,  and  evldencea  of  tltla," 
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This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion for  loeo. 

The  third  full  paragraph  on  page  941  of 
volume  25  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  In  the 
act  of  March  2,  1889,  as  amended  (40  V3C. 
256),  provides  that  all  legal  services  con- 
nected with  the  procurement  of  titles  to 
sites  for  public  buildings,  other  than  for 
llfesavlng  stations  and  pierhead  lights, 
shall  be  rendered  by  U.S.  attorneys,  with 
the  proviso  that,  in  the  procurement  of  such 
sites,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  require  of  the  grantors  In  each 
case  to  furnish,  free  of  ail  expenses  to  the 
Oovernment,  all  requisite  abstracts,  oflAcial 
certifications  and  evidences  of  title  that  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  deem  necessary 

This  section  of  the  act  of  March  2.  1889.  as 
amended,  has  application  only  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  number  and  value  of  real 
property  acquisitions  of  the  Government; 
namely,  sites  for  public  buildings  as  distinct 
from  sites  for  military  reservations  and  other 
defense  requirements,  flood  and  reclamation 
projects.  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
national  forests,  and  other  similar  Oovern- 
ment eurquisltions.  The  limited  applicability 
of  the  act  places  an  Inequitable  burden  on 
grantors  who  are  reqtUred  to  bear  tbe  ex- 
penses provided  for  therein 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  acquire  sltee 
for  public  buildings  by  condemnation,  rather 
than  direct  purchase,  because  the  title  of- 
fered for  sale  to  the  Oovernment  is  defective, 
the  Oovernment  Is  unable  to  agree  with  the 
owner  of  the  projierty  as  to  price,  or  the 
time  within  which  the  Ooverrunent  must 
sectire  title  to.  or  possession  of  the  sites  Is  sc 
short  that  It  Is  not  feasible  to  negotiate 
with  owners  of  the  sites  for  voluntary  sales 
and  for  the  evidences  of  title  referred  to  in 
the  act  Since  the  recjulrement  for  furnish- 
ing evidences  of  title  can  only  be  enforced 
under  the  act  in  cas<>s  of  direct  purchase, 
the  cost  of  furnishing  evidences  of  title  In 
condemnation  proceedings  must  be  borne  by 
the  Government 

Experience  has  sho'vn  that  many  owners 
did  not  receive  or  procure  evidences  of  title 
at  the  time  they  acquTed  the  realty  and  are 
dilatory  In.  resist  the  procurement  of.  or  re- 
fuse to  procure  the  required  evidences  of 
title.  If  the  eviden'ies  of  title  are  not 
furnished  by  grantort.  within  a  reasonable 
time  and  the  realty  Is  urgently  required,  the 
Government  must  re«wrt  to  condemnation 
proceedings. 

There  have  been  instances  where  a  person 
was  willing  to  donate  realty  to  the  Govern- 
ment but,  not  unrensonably.  refused  to  bear 
the  expense  of  procuilng  evidences  of  title 
Nor  should  a  grantor  who  cooperates  with 
the  aovernm«nt  In  a  voluntary  sale  of  his 
property  for  valuable  consideration  be  re- 
quired to  procure  or  bear  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing evidences  of  title. 

In  summary,  tha  itatutory  requirement 
that  grantors  furnish  at  their  own  expense 
evidence  of  title  has  'ssulted  In  withdrawal 
of  proposed  donatloni.  of  realty  to  tha  Oov- 
ernment. undue  dalaya  In  tha  aoqulaltlon  of 
building  Blus,  added  costs  to  tha  Oovern- 
ment In  tha  prosecution  of  oondemnalion 
actions,  and  oondoni>tlon  of  the  grantor's 
avoidance  of  tha  reiutraroant  to  furnlah 
avldanras  of  tltla 

If  lubjact  proviso.  In  rapealad,  sectlnn  95S. 
Revlaed  Btatutea,  aa  amended  (40  USC 
aSA).  makaa  sdaquata  provlaton  for  tha  pro- 
ouramant  of  any  avidanoea  of  title  which  tha 
Attorney  Oeneral  mar  deem  naoeaeary  and 
further  provides  that  tha  axpenaes  of  pro- 
curement, asoept  wheia  otherwlsa  authorlned 
by  law  or  provided  by  oontraot,  may  be  paid 
out  of  tha  appropriations  for  tha  acqulaltlon 
of  land  or  out  of  tha  appropriations  made  for 
the  contingencies  of  the  acquiring  depart- 
DMnt,  independent  aetabllsbmant,  or  sgency. 


Repeal  of  subject  proviso  wcmld  appear  to 
increase  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
conveyances  of  public  building  sites  by  the 
cost  of  obtaining  evidences  of  title.  How- 
ever, OSA  acquires  the  majority  of  its  public 
building  sites  by  condemnation  proceedings 
through  the  Department  of  Justice;  and  the 
necessary  evidences  of  title  are  obtained  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  paid  for  from 
that  Department's  appropriated  funds. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  doruitions  of 
property,  the  remaining  acquisitions  of  pub- 
lic building  sites  by  GSA  are  effected  by 
purchase  from  the  owners;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  vendor  will  Include 
In  his  purchase  price  to  the  Government  an 
amount  which  is  more  than  adequate  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  unforeseen  contingent 
expenses  in  furnishing  evidences  of  title. 
Accordingly,  it  is  unlikely  that  repeal  of  sub- 
ject proviso  would  result  In  a  net  additional 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  It  is  probable 
that  there  would  be  a  net  savings  to  the 
Ooverrunent  if.  In  the  case  of  purchases  of 
property,  the  Government  furnishes  at  Its 
expense  such  evidences  of  title  as  It  deems 
necessary 

Kor  these  reasons,  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  is 
recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there   Is   no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prakklin  Floetx, 

Administrator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949,  RELAT- 
ING TO  FEES  FOR  TESTING 
CERTAIN  ARTICLES  AND  COM- 
MODITIES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  mtroduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  fees  to  be 
paid  by  prospective  vendors  to  cover  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  in  connection  with 
the  testing  of  articles  and  commodities 
tendered  for  sale  to  the  Government. 
The  tests  are  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  articles  or  commodities  con- 
form to  prescribed  specifications  and 
standards. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  being  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  as  a  part  of 
the  legislative  program  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  for  the  86th 
Congress. 

I  request  that  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Services  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
under  date  of  December  30.  1959,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rfcomj, 

The  bill  (8.  3492)  to  amend  section 
109(g)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  to  es- 
tablish fees  for  testing  of  articles  and 
commodities  tendered  for  sale  to  the 
Government,  Introduced  by  Mr,  Mc- 
Clillan,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  is  as  follows : 

OcmcKAL  Services  Aoministxation. 

December  30. 1959. 
Hon.  RicHAKZ)  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Ma.  President:  There  is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To 
amend  section  109(g)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949." 

This  proposal  is  i»rt  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  the  86th  Congress.  2d  session. 

Section  109 (g>.  as  presently  constituted, 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  establish  fees  to  be  paid  by  pros- 
pective vendors  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  In  coiuiectlon  with  the  testing  of  ar- 
ticles and  commodities  tendered  for  sale  to 
the  Oovernment.  The  tests  are  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  articles  or  com- 
modities conform  to  prescribed  specifica- 
tions and  standards.  Where  no  such  speci- 
fications or  standards  exist,  however,  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  Is  without 
authority  under  section  109(g)  to  accept 
funds  from  producers  or  vendors  for  testing 

Standardization  efforts  have  therefore  been 
hampered  due  to  the  limitation  of  testing 
to  situations  where  there  are  existing  spe- 
cifications and  standards.  There  are  cases 
where  producers  offer  to  finance  the  testing 
and  development  of  products  for  the  Gov- 
ernment which  have  excellent  procurement 
potential,  but  the  Government  is  unable  to 
accept  the  money  offered  because  there  are 
no  existing  specifications  and  standards  for 
such  products. 

The  authority  which  thiis  Is  preeently 
lacking  would  be  supplied  by  the  insertion 
in  section  109(g)  of  the  words  set  forth  on 
lines  14  and  15  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill 
"or  to  aid  in  the  development  of  contem- 
plated specifications  and  standards."  The 
only  other  amendment  to  the  section  con- 
tained in  the  bin  is  the  addition  in  line  6 
thereof  of  the  words  "or  lease"  which  would 
extend  the  authority  for  making  tests  and 
charges  therefor  to  articles  or  commodities 
tendered  for  lease  to  the  Oovernment. 
GSA's  experience  In  the  administration  of 
section  109(g)  has  revealed  situations  where 
certain  types  of  equipment  would  be  best 
made  available  to  the  Oovernment  on  a  lease, 
rather  than  on  a  sale  basis. 

We  anticipate  that  there  will  be  numerous 
Instances  where  testing  for  the  development 
of  new  or  revised  specifications  and  stand- 
ards would  be  in  the  best  interects  of  the 
Oovernment.  The  Oovernment  may,  by  use 
of  such  teat  methods,  take  full  advantage  of 
the  benefits  of  new  and  Improved  product 
development.  Furthermore,  the  piropoeed 
amendment,  broadening  the  application  of 
section  lOS(g),  will  further  promote  the  ob- 
jective. Inherent  In  Its  original  enactment, 
of  aiding  imal!  buslnaaa,  by  enhancing  tha 
opportunities  of  amall  builneaa  to  have  Ita 
products  considered  for  purchase  by  tha  Oov- 
ernment. New  producu  and  Improved  stand- 
ard Bupply  Items  will  be  made  available  for 
procurement  by  tha  davalopmant  of  naw 
specification*  and  itandards. 

08A  is  unsbla  to  make  any  firm  estlmstea 
of  tha  probabia  ooit  attributable  to  anaot- 
mant  of  thli  lagtslatlva  proposal.  However, 
any  ineraasa  In  Oovernment  sxpenditurea 
antalled  tharaby  will  not  be  aubstantlsl  No 
nddltlnnal  perRonnal  ara  anticipated.  Where 
taaU  ara  conducted  which  will  serva  prt- 
domlnantly  tha  intereat  of  produoers  or 
vandora,  tha  fsea  eollectad  from  them  will  be 
depoaltKl  In  tha  Oanarsl  Supply  Pund,  and 
BO  to  the  extent  of  auch  oollectlons  tbe 
Oovernment  will  be  retmburaed.  Where  tbe 
teaU  do  not  predominantly  serve  tbs  best  in- 
terest of  tha  producers  or  vendors,  and  tbs 
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Qofwtuntni  M«umM  Um   tMUng   ohArgN. 
thty  wUl  b«  pftld  from  appropriated  fuadt. 

On  tb«  otb«r  tMnd.  through  th«  •naetmrat 
of  th«  propoMd  hUl  w  •nrymf,  although 
w«  0AaBO«  MtlflBAt*.  potential  aavlngf  to  th« 
OoTwnmant  rMUltlng  fron  the  proeurtmrat 
of  luparlor  product*. 

Por  tha  raaaona  atetad  hbova,  the  Oanaral 
garTlOM  AdalBlatratlon  ntcommanrta  a&aet- 
mant  of  tha  propeaad  amimdmant. 

Tha  Butasu  at  tha  Budgat  haa  advtaad  that 
thara  la  no  objaotkm  to  tha  aubmlaalon  of 
thla  laglalatlra  propoaal  to  tha  Oongraaa. 
Sinoaraly  fo\xn. 

flUHItLIl*   FLOVn, 

Adminlatrator. 


AMZZfDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  AD&UNISTRATIVS 
8IRVICI8  ACT  OF  IMO.  RELAT- 
INO  TO  U8E  OF  SURPLUS  PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY  BY  STATE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION AOENCIS8 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
requeat,  I  introduce,  for  approprUte  ref- 
•renoe.  »  bill  to  axnexul  section  aoS(n) 
of  the  Federal  Pnn^erty  and  Admlnla- 
tratlTe  ServloM  Act  of  1949  lo  a«  to 
ftuthorlie  the  uee  of  iiurplue  peraonal 
property  by  State  distribution  acenclea. 
The  propoeed  leglalatlon  was  drafted  by 
repreeentatlvee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Eduo&tlon,  and  Welfare,  In  co- 
operation with  other  lnt«reited  agencies, 
and  submitted  to  Congress  for  consider- 
ation as  a  part  of  that  Department's  leg- 
islatlTe  program  for  the  B6th  Congress. 
The  draft  bill,  with  a  covering  letter  re- 
Questing  its  consideration  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Vice  President  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1859.  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  aovemment  Opera- 
tions, which  sets  forth  the  objectives  and 
need  for  this  proposed  legislation,  be 
Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  MH  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao. 

The  bill  (S.  3493)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  use  of  surplus  personal 
property  by  State  distribution  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Comniittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAif  is  as  follows: 

DzPAXnCZNT  ov 

HxALTH,  Education,  aitd  Weuakx, 

Washington,  September  8,  1959. 
The  Prxbidknt. 
U-S.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D,C. 

DBAS  MS.  PusiDKirr:  We  herewith  forward 
for  couakler&tlon  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services 
Act  of  1049,  aa  amended,  so  an  to  authorise 
the  uaa  of  sxirpliia  personal  property  by  State 
distribution  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."    This    draft   has   been   prepared    In 


cooparatlon  «/lth  tha  Oanaral  Sarvloaa  Ad- 
aiiniatralUoa. 

Por  ttaa  pxu  poaa  ci  faolllUUiig  tha  c^tara* 
tion  of  |ha  ptrograma  foe  fttspoaal  of  Fadaral 
aurplua  proparty  for  aduoational.  pubUo 
health,  or  avU  dafanaa  purpoaae,  taotloa 
aot(n)  of  tlka  Padaral  Proparty  and  Ad- 
mlniatraiUva  Sarvloaa  Act  of  1040,  as 
aiaanda4.  aithoriaaa  tha  Bacratary  of 
■aalth,  liduouUon,  and  Waifara,  tha  Padaral 
Olvll  Qaf*a'*  Administrator  (now  tha 
DlractoTi  Otnoa  of  OivU  and  Dafanaa 
MoblllaaUon).  and  tha  baad  of  any  Padaral 
aganojr  ^Mlgnatad  by  althar  auoh  oOlcar,  to 
antar  Into  oooparatlva  agraamantit  with  Btata 
•urplus  prop«rty  distribution  aganclaa  (la.. 
tha  BU|a  agtncy  within  aaeh  BUta  daalg- 
natad  uht.er  HUta  law  to  dlstrlbuta  Paderal 
surplus  parioiial  proparty  allocated  for  edu- 
cational, public  health,  or  olvll  defense  use 
within  ihe  S-ate).  Thaae  agreemenU  may 
provide  fur  utilisation  by  such  Padaral 
agency,  without  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment. oC  the  property,  facilities,  personnel, 
and  services  of  the  State  agency  In  carry- 
ing out  any  nuch  program,  and  for  making 
avallabll  to  •  ich  State  agency,  without  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement,  property,  facilities, 
person nai,  or  services  of  such  Pederal  agency 
In  connactlon  with  such  utlltr.atlon. 

The  draft  JlU  would  amend  this  section 
in  two  fays: 

1.  Bulject  to  tha  approval  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrstor  of  Oeneral  Barvloaa,  It  would 
enable  S  State  aganoy  to  obtain  the  use  of 
donabla  Pediral  surplus  personal  property, 
undor  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  oo- 
np«»r«tiv<e  sKroement,  for  Its  own  admlnu- 
tratlve  neadi  In  oarrytng  out  tha  dlepoaal 
programa.  alter  this  department  of  the 
Office  of  Ctvl!  and  Defense  MoblUeatlnn  has 
determliiKl  that  the  daalrad  proparty  U 
neceeaaiy  to.  or  would  faciliute,  the  effec- 
tive optratlon  of  the  State  agency  in  per- 
forming Its  function  in  connection  with  the 
surplus  property  disposal  programs. 

The  advn  uages  of  allowing  the  Bute 
agency  limited  access  to  such  property  are 
twofold!  (a  The  uaa  of  donable  surplus 
proparty  In  lieu  of  property  of  the  Padaral 
agency  that  would  otharwlaa  ba  made  avail- 
able to  tha  l3Uta  agency  under  preaant  sec- 
tion 30|(n)  authority  lowers  the  coat  of  the 
program  to  the  Pederal  Government,  (b) 
The  us«  of  donable  surplus  property  by  the 
State  a|encj  In  lieu  of  property  that  wou!d 
otherwise  hare  to  be  porehaeed  by  that 
agency  acta  to  reduce  the  chargee  aaaaaaed 
against  the  donee  Institutions  by  the  State 
agency  In  oi'der  to  cover  tta  costs  of  opera- 
tion. 

a.  The  dniit  bUl  would  permit  legal  title 
to  surplus  property  the  use  of  which  is  thus 
made  aivallable  to  a  State  agency  under  a 
cooperative  agreement,  to  be  vested  In  that 
agency  upon  a  determination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Serrlcee  that  siich 
action  Is  ni>cessary  to.  or  would  facilitate, 
the  effoctlve  use  of  the  property.  This  au- 
thorization Is  directed  primarily  at  expedit- 
ing the  State  agency's  use  of  surplvis  motor 
vehlclea  Ln  udminlsterlng  the  doiuttlon  pro- 
grams; vesting  the  legal  title  to  the  vehicles 
would  best  enable  the  agency  to  comply 
with  State  niotor  vehicle  registration  laws. 
A  correapomllng  advantage  Is  that  the  Ped- 
eral GofremTient  would  avoid  any  claim  of 
tort  liability  arising  from  the  a]Iege<Uy 
negligent  o  aeration  of  tboae  vehicles  by 
State  emplo/ees. 

We  wcmld  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer 
the  en^loeecl  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate 
commitaee  for  consideration. 

Tha  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  propoeed  leglalatlon  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration. 

Sftncerely  yours, 

AaTHTTK  S.  Plkmmzno, 

Secfettif^f. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  Seatb)  OP 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  19S4 

Mr.  MAQNUaON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bin  to  amend  section  S62(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Under 
the  present  wording  of  the  tirtt  sentence 
of  nectlon  seatb  >  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  lunended,  "Every  ship  of 
the  United  Stnten,  subject  to  this  part, 
shall  have  the  PQuipment  and  apparatus 
prescribed  therpln.  Inspected  at  least 
once  each  year  by  the  Commission." 
There  Is  no  nexlblllty  beyond  the  expi- 
ration of  a  la-month  period.  In  certain 
cuAos  this  create!!  a  hardahlp  on  commer- 
cial vessels  returning  to  the  United  States 
from  extended  foreign  voyages.  The  ship 
mdin  station  mu.<<t  be  Inspected  at  the 
first  port  of  call  rather  than  at  a  port 
selected  by  the  shipowner  for  reasons 
of  economic  and  operational  convenience. 
The  proposed  amendment  Is  IntciMled  to 
provide  the  necoasary  flexibility 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3496)  to  amend  section 
362 <bi  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1834,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnusok.  by 
request,  wus  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
InttTRtate  ond  Poreign  Commerce, 


USE  OP  ADDITIONAL  PUNDS  POR 
PUBUC  PACILTTY  LOANS  AS  SPEC- 
IFIED IN  APPROPRIATION  ACTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  C^pirart, 
BtTsn,  and  Bball,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  use 
of  additional  funds,  to  the  extent  specl- 
fled  in  appropriation  acts,  for  public 
facility  loans. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
so-called  back-door  financing  process 
which  circumvents  the  normal  budgetary 
process  for  activities  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment.  This  bill  would  eliminate  back- 
door financing  on  public  facility  lo«ms 
thus  requiring  that  they  be  handled 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
channels. 

Under  existing  law,  the  funds  used  by 
the  Housing  Administrator  to  make  loans 
to  communities  for  public  faclltUes  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  bill  would  provide 
authorization  for  increases,  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts, 
in  the  amount  which  the  Housing  Ad- 
nrinistrator  may  borrow  for  this  purpose. 
Such  future  borrowings  would  be  added 
to  the  now  existing  revolving  fund  and 
would  remain  available  and  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  funds  borrowed  in 
the  past,  and  interest  would  be  paid 
thereon  in  accordance  with  present  law. 

Current  estimates  of  activity  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program  show  that 
the  present  maximum  amount  of  borrow- 
ings— $100  million — will  be  entirely  ob- 
ligated early  ia  fiscal  year  1961.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  permit  bor- 
rowing of  an  addltkxial  $100  million — 
when  authorized  in  appropriation  acts — 
estimated  to  be  required  to  flnanee  the 
public  facility  loan  program  through 
fiscal  year  1963. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  bin  (8.  3498)  to  authorise  use  of 
additional  funds,  to  the  extent  specified 
In  appropriation  acts,  for  public  facility 
loazu,  Introduced  bv  Mr.  Binnett  (for 
himself,  Mr.  CAPtKvRX.  Mr.  Bt7bh.  and 
Mr.  Biall).  was  received,  read  twice  bj 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ci  rrency. 


U.SE  OP  ADDITICNAL  FUNDS  POR 
PURCHASE  OF  MORTOAOKfi  AS 
SPECIFIED  IN  APPROPTtlATION 
ACT8 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  Picsldent.  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  CArrMAST, 
HrsH.  and  Bcall,  I  1  Uroduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorlr.e  use 
of  additional  funds,  to  the  extent  specl- 
fled  In  appropriation  acts,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  by  the  FcdorHl 
Mortgage  Association  under  Its  special 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  under  existing  law,  the 
FNMA  borrows  fundi  from  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  mortgares  under  Its  special 
assistance  function!  These  functions 
Include  the  purchase  of  special  classes 
of  mortgagrs  desiHiintcd  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

This  bill  would  piovlde  author i/.at inn 
for  increases,  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  approprlatlrn  acts,  in  the  max- 
imum amount  of  these  mortgage  pur- 
chases Future  bo-rowings  from  the 
Treasury  to  obtain  ;unda  for  these  pur- 
chases would  be  added  to  the  now  exist- 
ing revolving  fund  and  would  remain 
avaUable  and  be  used  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  funds  borroved  In  the  past,  and 
interest  would  be  |>ald  thereon  in  ae- 
cordonce  with  present  law 

Current  estlmatei  of  activity  In  the 
program  Indicate  tl.at  $150  minion  will 
be  required  for  conmiltments  and  pur- 
chases In  fiscal  yeaf  1961,  principally  In 
support  of  the  urban  renewal  and  relo- 
cation housing  programs  under  sections 
220  and  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  remove 
the  special  assistance  functions  of 
FNMA  from  the  realm  of  back-door  fl- 
nancliig.  thus  requiring  that  they  would 
be  handled  through  the  normal  appro- 
priations process. 

The  ACTINO  PFESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referreC. 

The  bill  ^S.  349) >  to  authorize  use 
of  additional  fund.s  to  the  extent  speci- 
fied in  appropriation  acts,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  under  its 
special  assistance  orogram,  introduced 
by  Mr.  BcicNrrr  (fcr  himself,  Mr.  Capi- 
H«iFT,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Beall'.  was 
received,  read  twict  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

AMENDMENT   OF   TITLE    I    OP 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Capihart, 
Bush,  and  Beall,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
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prlate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

This  bin  would  make  permanent  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  title  I 
property  repair  and  Improvement  pro- 
gram and  would  remove  the  doUar  limit 
on  Its  loan  Insurance  authorisation. 
Under  present  law  the  program  wUl  ex- 
pire on  October  1,  1960,  and  the  amount 
of  insured  loans  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing Is  limited  to  $1.7S0  minioii.  The  bill 
would  make  no  changes  In  the  operations 
of  the  program  Itself, 

Under  this  proRram  the  FHA  Insures 
qualified  Irndinu  Institutions  against 
loss,  withm  pte.icribod  limits,  on  loans 
made  to  finance  repairs,  alterations,  and 
improvements  In  connection  with  exist- 
ing structures  and  the  building  of  new 
nnnresldentlal  stinictures.  The  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  these  loans  is  either 
3,  5,  or  7  years,  depending  on  the  size 
and  purpose  of  the  loan.  FHA's  liabil- 
ity to  an  institution  is  limited  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  all  title  I 
loans  made  by  that  Institution.  Also, 
under  coinsurance  provisions  enacted  in 
mS4.  FHA's  liabiUty  on  each  individual 
loan  is  limited  to  90  percent  of  the  loss. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  title  I  In 
1U34,  improvements  to  existing  homes 
hud  lut  u  rule,  proved  difficult  to  finance 
except  at  very  high  interest  rates.  Real 
e.Htute  mortgage  nnuncing,  on  the  one 
hiinU,  i«  too  cumbersome,  slow,  and  ex- 
IHnislve  fur  the  relatively  sman  sums  In- 
volved. Personol  installment  credit,  on 
the  other  hand,  dnea  not  adequately  meet 
the  credit  needs  In  this  field  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  Tlie  Items  involved  In 
a  modernization  .lob  such  as  a  new 
roof  or  a  new  bathroom,  cannot  be  cov- 
ered by  a  chattel  mortgage.  Also, 
manufacturers  of  the  products  used  are 
generally  not  In  a  position  to  help  pro- 
vide the  credit  involved,  partly  because 
the  many  materials  used  generally  come 
from  a  number  of  different  sources,  and 
partly  because,  in  property  repair  and 
Improvement  work,  the  cost  of  lat>or  at 
the  site  of  the  property  being  Improved 
makes  up  a  very  large  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  Job.  PinaUy.  the  people  who 
do  the  repair  work  are  very  frequently 
self-employed  artisans  or  small  firms 
who  are  unable  to  extend  much  credit. 
These  inherent  and  continuing  difficul- 
ties, which  are  not  present  in  the  financ- 
ing of  such  products  as  automobUes  and 
television  sets,  have  been  largely  over- 
come by  the  FHA  property  repair  and 
improvement  program. 

Title  I  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
25  years  and  during  that  time  has  dem- 
onstrated its  basic  soundness.  Over  23  4 
million  loans  amounting  to  $12.6  billion 
have  been  insured.  About  $1.5  billion 
of  these  loans  are  now  outstanding. 
Over  1  million  loans  were  insured  in 
1959  in  a  total  amount  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion. Insurance  losses  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  program  have  amounted  to 
well  under  1  percent  of  the  aggregate 
loan  amounts,  and  premium  income  has 
been  sufficient  to  cover  both  these  losses 
and  FHA's  operating  exp>enses  and  to 
provide  adequate  insurance  reserves  as 
well. 

The  program  has  also  been  especially 
helpful  in  urban  renewal  and  rehabilita- 


tion, as  It  encouraged  the  rtpalr  and 
conservation  of  exlsUng  propertlef  and 

the  prevention  of  blight.  This  will  be  of 
increasing  importance  as  more  of  our 
cities  emphasise  urban  rehabilitation 
and  code  enforcement. 

In  the  past,  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary uncertainty  and  oonfiulon  has  re- 
sulted among  lenders  and  dealers  whan 
faced  with  frequently  recurring  expira- 
tion dates  of  the  program.  Lenders  can- 
not Buccessfuny  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram unless  they  establish  speclallied 
facilities  for  making  the  loans,  for  in- 
vestigating dealers  from  whom  they  In- 
tend to  purchase  notes,  and  for  making 
collections,  When  faced  with  frequently 
recurring  expiration  dates,  It  Is  difficult 
for  lenders  to  make  long-range  plans  for 
carrying  on  these  operations.  SlmUarly, 
many  home  repair  firms  finance  major 
portions  of  their  business  through  the 
FHA  program  so  that  a  disruption,  or 
even  a  threatened  disruption,  in  this 
program  results  in  substantial  hardship 
for  them.  On  several  occasions  the 
enactment  of  continuing  legislation  has 
been  delayed  untU  the  expiration  date 
was  either  very  close  at  hand  or  until 
the  program  had  actually  expired. 

Making  the  program  permanent  by 
removing  the  date  and  dollar  limitations 
would  avoid  these  unnecessary  hard- 
ships. The  Congress  can  of  course  still 
terminate  or  modify  the  program  when- 
ever It  believes  that  changed  conditions 
warrant  such  action. 

The  extension  of  the  program  durlfig 
this  session  of  Congress  Is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  October  1  expiration  date. 
An  increase  in  the  authorisation  is  also 
needed  since  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
present  authorlcatlon  wUl  be  exhausted 
before  September  of  Uils  year. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  wni  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  blU  (S.  3500)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  BxKNCTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Capehaxt, 
Mr.  Bttsh,  and  Mr.  Bsall)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930,  RELATINO  TO  MARKINO  OF 
IMPORTED  ARTICLES  AND  CON- 
TAINERS—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ENOLE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bin  (H.R.  5054)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  marking  of 
imported  articles  and  containers,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES,       EDITORIALS,       ARTI- 
CLES,     ETC.,     PRINTED      IN      THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

By  Mr.  WTLEY: 
Letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  hlmaelf.  Senator 
Jayrre,  and  Senator  Kkatdto,  Jointly,  urging 
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appropriate  recognition  of  the  work  of  Col. 
Loren  W.  Olnutead  on  tbe  conatnictlon  of 
the  United  States  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
with  great  interest  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader  on  the  question  of  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged,  and  the  feeling 
expressed  by  him  that  we  would  have 
legislation  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  only  on  yesterday  we 
had  the  administration's  proposals  in 
this  field  unveiled.  We  now  have.  I 
think,  all  of  the  elements  for  legislation 
before  us.  We  have  the  social  security 
approach,  the  so-called  Porand  bill,  the 
approach  of  a  Federal-State  subscribers 
program — to  which  my  own  name  is  at- 
tached, together  with  those  of  seven 
other  Senators  from  different  States — 
and  we  have  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, which  is  essentially  designed  to 
follow  the  same  principles  as  my  own. 
but  is  directed  more  specifically  at  cata- 
stnH>hic  illness,  rather  than  the  general 
medical  coverage,  which  my  own  bill  con- 
templates. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  making 
this  statement  today  is  to  emphasize  the 
similarities  rather  than  the  differences 
which  are  now  before  us,  because  I  think 
we  owe  this  to  the  older  people  of  the 
country,  who  now  have  a  recognized 
need,  which  I  should  like  to  join  the 
majority  leader  in  predicting  will  be 
realized  by  legislation  and  at  this  ses- 
sion, that  the  Federal  Government  will 
participate  in  a  program  which  will  af- 
ford them  health  care,  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  which  our  country  owes 
them,  in  my  view,  considering  their  serv- 
ices or  the  utilization  of  their  useful  lives 
in  the  country's  interest. 

I  say  we  are  closer  together  rather 
than  far  apart  for  this  reason:  The 
essential  feature  which  everyone  feared 
was  that  there  would  be  "dug  in"  opposi- 
tion to  providing  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  It  seems  to  me  that,  although 
there  will  be  differences,  which  are  In- 
herent in  the  consideration  of  any  such 
program,  the  .'act  that  the  administra- 
tion, a  group  of  Republicans  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  smd  a  large  group  of  Demo- 
crats who  are  behind  the  social  security 
approach,  are  now  together  on  the  propo- 
sition that  legislation  is  needed,  and  that 
it  will  take  appreciable  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
effectuate  any  kind  of  feasible,  workable, 
and  adequate  plan,  brings  us  very  much 
closer  together  than  we  have  been  given 
credit  for. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  out  of  this 
juxtaposition  of  proposals  by  men  all  of 
whom  are  motivated  by  the  same  objec- 
tive, we  can  realize,  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  necessary  legislation.  Mr. 
President,  I  deeply  believe  we  shall  ac- 
tually consummate  such  a  bill  before  we 
go  home. 

FEDERAL  PATENT  POLICIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 2  days  ago  I  discussed  certain  as- 
pects of  a  policy  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  gives  away  $6  billion  in 
patent  rights  to   private  concerns,   al- 


though tho.se  patent  rights  are  achieved 
at  public  expense. 

I  ask  uniuiimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Reoord  certain  letters  from  Senators 
and  a  Representative,  a  telegram,  and  a 
news  article,  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, which  r  have  received  since  yester- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordere<l  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senati. 
COMMrrTES  ON  Appropriations. 

May  3.  1960 
Hon.  RussKLL  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Seruite. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Russell:  Thank  you  for  the  advance 
copy  of  your  speech  anent  Federal  Patent 
Policies  which  you  Intend  to  deliver  to  the 
Senate  at  some  future  date  and  which  ac- 
companied 3our  letter  of  April  26 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  digest 
all  of  tbe  p>jlnt8  raised  in  your  speech,  but 
through  a  mere  scanning  of  It  I  have  learned 
that  you  ha\  e  done  a  terrific  Job  In  Its  prepa- 
ration Your  arguments  presented  therein 
are  bas^d  on  unassailable  logic  and  are  pre- 
sented in  a  lucid  and  concise  manner 

Ab  a  result  of  having  the  opportunity  to 
review  four  speech.  I  Intend  to  take  a  very 
close  look  al  the  patent  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  In  particular,  those  of  the 
Defense  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dennis  Chavez. 

US  Senator 


U  S  Senate. 
Committee  on  Axmid  Sekvices 

May  2.  1960 
Hon  RUSSELL  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washinpton  D.C' 

Dear  Russell:  I  have  read  your  speech 
concerning  Federal  patent  policies  and  think 
that  It  preHCnts  some  excellent  reason*  In 
support  of  the  position  you  maintain  I 
appreciate  your  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  look  It  over  In  advance  of  delivery  and 
hope  I  will  be  able  to  be  there  on  Wednes- 
day toliear  you. 

There  Is  one  point  that  I  might  suggest 
you  coald  develop  In  one  of  the  following 
speeches  that  you  are  planning  I  think 
you  share  with  me  the  feeling  that  where 
a  small  business  (as  often  happens)  creates 
Items  ol  great  value  on  Its  own  Initiative  and 
expensoi  wl'hout  any  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Ita  proprietary  rights  In  those  items 
ought  to  be  protected. 

As  you  know,  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  given  very  careful  consideration 
to  this  problem  and  you  might  want  to 
consider  such  an  approach  as  being  In  ac- 
cord wUh  your  general  views. 

With  kindest  regards 
Sincerely. 

Claib  Encle, 

U.S.  Senator 


CONGIIESS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

House  of  REPREStNTATrvrs. 
Washington.  D.C,  May  4.  1960 
Hon.  Rossill  B  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wash-ingtov .  D.C. 

Deax  Russell:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  28,  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  speech 
on  the  federal  patent  policies 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  Information,  and 
am  In  accord  with  your  views  on  the  matter. 
Please  be  :issured  that  I  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  In  any  way  that  you  feel  I  can  be 
helpful. 

With  kindest  regards  and  all  best  wishes, 
I  am. 

Sincerely. 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Brookline,  Mass  .  April  28,  I960. 
Hon  Russell  B  Long, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

In  the  name  of  the  entire  advisory  con- 
sumer council  to  the  attorney  general  of 
Massachusetts.  I  wish  to  record  our  whole- 
hearted support  for  measures  to  restrict 
patent  rights  developed  through  research 
and  development  on  Government  contracts. 
Such  rights  should  remain  public  property. 
Piibllc  has  right  to  be  protected  In  patents 
developed  at  public  expense  Furthermore 
such  public  ownership  should  contribute  to 
a  more  rapid  diffusion  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge among  smaller  Industrial  firms  and 
should  provide  more  powerful  stimulation 
through  economic  growth  Best  wishes  for 
a  most  important  campaign 

Rev   Robert  J   McEwen. 
Chairman.    AdiHsory    Consumer    Council 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  Massachu- 
setts 


(From  Labor  Press,  May  7,  1&601 

People  P*t  Twii.t:  — Pt-SLic  Monet  Is  Crcat- 

iNc  Big  Private  Monopolies 

Labor  has  published  a  number  of  reports 
on  a  patent  system  Investigation  made  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahonet.  Democrat,  of  Wyoming  Now  a 
leading  member  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Russell  B  Long.  Etemocrat.  of  Louisiana, 
says  he  will  scxsn  Introduce  a  bill  to  correct 
patent  abuses  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Explaining  the  reasons  for  the  bill.  Long.  In 
p>art,  said 

"The  Defense  Department  awards  contracts 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  16  billion  a  year, 
for  research  on  various  projects,  and  then 
allows  the  corporations  to  retain  exclusive 
patent  right  to  whatever  they  develop  In  the 
course  of  the  research  This  results  In 
higher  prices  tC'  consumers,  brought  about 
by  the  creation  of  monopolies 

"A  company  obtains  a  monopoly  on  a  prod- 
uct, so  it  can  charge  two,  three,  or  four 
times  as  much  for  the  product  as  It  would 
be  able  to  charge  If  It  had  any  competition. 
The  taxpayer  pays  several  times  more  for  the 
product  than  he  would  have  paid  If  there 
had  been  competition — yet  the  taxpayer  has 
financed  the  monopoly  through  the  Govern - 
ments  award  oI  a  contract  which  gives  full 
patent  rights  to  the  developer  of  the 
product  " 

As  an  example  of  "how  this  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  general  public.  '  LoMO 
pointed  to  "a  mechanism  lised  In  the 
■pick-up  arm'  of  modern  automatic  record 
players." 

"Every  phonograph."  he  said,  "now  has 
this  device,  which  was  deTeloped  under  a 
Defense  Department  contract  The  firm 
that  did  It  at  Government  expense  was  per- 
mitted to  have  a  private  patent,  and  this 
prevented  anyone  else  from  competing  In 
that  field  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  a  record 
player  Is  considerably  higher  than  It  would 
be  if  this  Item  had  not  been  developed  under 
a  Government -financed  contract  that  per- 
mitted the  company  to  retain  sole  use  of  al! 
inventions 

"This."  Long  declared,  "Is  Just  a  sample  of 
how  the  American  taxpayer  pays  $6  billion  a 
year  for  the  Defense  Department  to  award 
contracts  to  private  concerns,  which  then 
charge  the  taxpayer  several  times  the  appro- 
priate cost  of  a  product,  whose  creation  he 
has  already  financed 

"My  bin  would  abolish  this  evil  by  requir- 
ing all  Government  agencies  to  retain  patent 
rights  to  any  invention  or  discovery  made  by 
a  private  company  while  engaged  In  Gov- 
ernment-financed research  '■ 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  further  morning   busi- 
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ness?  If  not.  monxng  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

Under  the  order  previously  agreed  to, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Order  No. 
1277.8.511. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI 
may  be  recognized  to  deliver  a  speech 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  order. 

The  ACTING  PR-^SSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obJ«>ction'  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  L>  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  JAVITS  ON 
HIS  RECENT  MISSION  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  COUNCIL  OP  EUROPE  ON 
WESTERN  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  JAVirs  Mr  President,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  this  morning,  having 
originally  assxuned  I  would  proceed  after 
the  morning  hour,  in  order  to  report  on 
a  trip  to  EIuroiDe  which  I  have  just  com- 
pleted, and  from  which  I  returned  at  the 
end  of  last  week,  involving  matters  of 
critical  moment  to  our  country  and  to 
the  free  world,  aboui  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  be  informed. 

The  conclusions  tC'  which  I  came  after 
my  trip  last  week  to  speak  before  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Con.';ulta:lve  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  at  Strasbourg  on  the 
subject  of  the  economic  situation  of  the 
Western  Communitj  are  as  follows: 

First  There  is  a  new  and  deep  confi- 
dence in  Europe  ol  Europ>es  viability, 
Europe's  future,  anci  Europe's  economic 
importance  and  pot<;ntial  success. 

Second.  The  Inner  Six  nations  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  led  by 
France.  Italy,  and  West  Germany,  are 
determined  to  succet?d  and  to  go  further 
in  federation. 

Third.  The  Outer  Seven  members  of 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association, 
led  by  the  United  ICingdom,  will  make 
in  time  a  suitable  a  'rangement  to  avoid 
a  European  trade  jplit  between  them- 
selves and  the  Inner  Six. 

Fourth.  There  is  confidence  that  the 
United  States  will  Jind  it  wise  and  de- 
sirable to  accept  full  membership  in  the 
newly  projected  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development — 
OECD — the  remode  ed  successor  to  the 
Organization  for  12uropean  EJconomic 
Cooperation — O EEC— which  was  the  key 
*  means  of  European  economic  cooperation 
in  Marshall  plan  days. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  economic  presence  in 
Europe  may  help  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  the  Inner  Six  and 
the  Outer  Seven  on  matters  of  trade 
and  this  presence  caa  best  be  manifested 
through  our  accept; ng  full  membership 
in  the  contemplated  OECD. 

SixtJx  Western  Etrope  is  ready  to  join 
the  United  States  in  the  major  effort 
required  to  win  thu  economic  struggle 
for  the  free  world  tlirough  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped areas,  liberalizing  international 
trade  and  helping  to  meet  the  problems 


of  drastic  swings  in  primary  commodity 
prices. 

The  recommendation  for  OESCD  as  a 
remodeled  version  of  the  OEBC  is  attrib- 
utable to  a  group  ot  four,  composed  of 
Ambassador  W.  Randolph  Burgess  of  the 
United  States,  Bernard  Clappier  of 
France,  Paul  Gore  Booth,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Xenophon  Zolotas 
of  Greece,  who  were  authorized  to  act 
by  the  20  members  and  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  OEEC  in  drafting  a  set  of 
proposals  for  a  new  organization  for 
economic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Community  at  a  meeting  held 
by  the  OEEC  Council  in  January  1960 
in  Paris.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  initiative  for  this  step  must  be 
credited  to  U^S.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon,  and  the  whole  concept 
is  more  and  more  being  called  the  Dillon 
plan.  It  has  its  origin,  indeed,  in  the 
work  and  resolutions  adopted  over  the 
past  3  years  in  the  E>x)nomic  Commit- 
tee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Con- 
ference, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  Chairman,  and  vas  affirmed  at  the 
last  tliree  sessions  of  this  conference  in 
1957,  1958.  and  1959. 

Mr.  President,  the  functions  of  this 
new  organization  are  bound  to  be  por- 
tentous for  the  struggle  between  our- 
selves and  the  Communist  bloc,  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
The  new  organization  will  contain  within 
itself,  Mr.  President,  if  the  recommenda- 
tion.s  of  the  "four  wise  men,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  followed,  the  leading  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  whole  world  outside 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  practically  all  of 
the  industrial  nations  of  Europe,  with  a 
close  afBliation  with  Japan,  the  other 
industrialized  nation  of  the  free  world. 

The  functions  of  the  organization  as 
recommended  by  the  group  are : 

To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  suitable  economic  growth  while 
maintaining  financial  stability  and  high 
levels  of  employment,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  promotion  of  world 
trade  on  a  multilateral  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

To  contribute  to  sound  growth  in 
areas  in  the  process  of  economic  devel- 
opment both  in  member  countries  and 
elsewhere  by  appropriate  means,  includ- 
ing encouragement  of  the  flow  of  devel- 
opment capital  into  these  areas. 

In  pursuit  of  these  aims  the  members 
are  to  agree  to  work  in  close  coop)eration 
with  one  another,  to  consult  together 
on  a  continuing  basis,  to  exchange  in- 
formation freely,  to  carry  out  studies  and 
to  pariicipate  in  mutual  projects  con- 
ducive to  the  aims  of  the  organization, 
and  to  promote  both  Individually  and 
jointly  the  efficient  use  of  their  economic, 
technological,  and  scientific  resources, 
having  due  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  high  and  full  employment 
and  rising  standards  of  living,  while  at 
the  same  time  seeking  to  avoid  or  to 
counter  inflation  or  other  developments 
which  might  endanger  their  own  econ- 
omies or  those  of  other  countries. 

A  sound  start  has  been  made  already 
through  the  estat^ishment  of  the  De- 


velopment Assistance  Orom>,  as  deter- 
mined during  the  Paris  OEEC  meeting  In 
January.  This  group  of  nine  nations, 
known  as  DAG  and  consisting  of  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Portugal,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  plus  the 
Commission  for  the  European  Economic 
Community,  met  in  Washington  during 
the  second  week  of  March  to  discuss 
means  of  increasing  and  making  more 
effective  the  public  and  private  assist- 
ance and  investment  programs  pursued 
by  the  industrialized  nations  in  the  less 
developed  areas. 

I  think  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
Japan  was  asked  to  join  DAG  and  to 
participate  in  this  aspect  of  the  OECD. 
This  adds  to  the  free  world  forces  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  increase  development 
aid  a  population  of  92  million  people, 
who  are  rapidly  attaining  the  highest 
technical  skills  and  who  have,  during  the 
past  10  years,  tripled  Japan's  gross  na- 
tional product  to  its  present  rate  ap- 
proaching $30  billion  annually.  Japan 
has  during  the  past  5  years  alone  made 
remarkable  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment efforts  in  southeast  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Latin  America  and  other  areas, 
expending  some  $800  million  out  of  its 
relatively  small  budget  on  economic  co- 
operation programs  consisting  of  war 
reparations,  grants,  technical  assistance, 
direct  investment,  credit  through  its  own 
Export- Import  Bank  modeled  after  ours 
in  the  United  States,  and  contributions 
to  international  organizations.  Since 
1958,  Japan  has  extended  $70  million  in 
credits  to  India  through  the  creditor  con- 
ferences called  by  the  IBRD,  in  which 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  also 
participated. 

I  hope  that  Japan,  whose  rapidly  ex- 
panding industry  is  greatly  dependent  on 
growing  exp)ort  markets,  will  also  benefit 
from  other  associations  with  the  OECD, 
some  of  whose  members  have  severely 
limited  the  import  of  Japanese  goods,  so 
that  now  the  United  States  takes  nearly 
one-third  of  Japanese  exports  while  the 
EEC  countries,  for  instance,  take  only 
one-thirtieth.  This  is  the  situation 
which  urgently  requires  correction  on  the 
part  of  the  European  countries  con- 
cerned. 

Before  programs  are  undertaken,  each 
of  the  Governments  to  engage  in  joint 
programs  must  agree  to  the  decision  in 
accordance  with  its  own  constitutional 
processes.  Abstentions  do  not  invali- 
date a  decision  of  the  organization  but 
make  it  applicable  only  to  the  members 
who  do  not  abstain. 

It  is  high  time  that  an  effort  be  made 
In  an  organizational  sense  to  effectively 
correlate  the  economic  activities  in  the 
Western  community.  The  OEEC  of 
which  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  associate  members  was  a  holdover 
from  Marshall  plan  days  when  it  served 
the  essential  function  of  being  the  Euro- 
pean coordinating  agency  with  which 
the  United  States  dealt  with  respect  to 
the  Marshall  plan. 

The  new  OECD,  therefore.  Is  due — in- 
deed. It  is  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  strong  recom- 
mendation that  the  United  States  join 
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the  new  OECD.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  will  be  asked  to  Join,  because  our 
work  in  respect  to  it  has  now  been  un- 
dertaken on  the  highest  level  of  our  Oov- 
emment.  Undoubtedly  our  Govern- 
ment considered,  before  authorizing 
Ambassador  Biu^ess  to  head  the  draft- 
ing group,  that  this  would  be  a  powerful 
argiiment  for  our  Joining. 

There  are  other  cogent  argvunents 
why  we  should  Join  the  organization.  It 
carefully  safeguards  what  must  be  safe- 
guarded in  terms  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution And  our  country's  tradition  and 
practice.  We  are  not  bound  unless  we 
wish  to  be  bound  by  decisions  of  the 
organization,  and  full  constitutional 
processes  of  our  country,  including  con- 
gressional approval  where  required  by 
our  Constitution  and  practice,  must  be 
given  before  binding  action  can  be  taken 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  advantages  of  joining  the  new 
OECD  are  many. 

First,  our  presence  in  respect  to  the 
economic  organization  of  EJurope  is  vital. 
It  can  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  ex- 
panding and  liberalizing  trade,  realizing 
the  objectives  of  the  inner  6  and  outer  7 
and  reconciling  conflicts  between  them. 

Second,  prospects  of  increased  trade 
will  help  us  materially  without  inter- 
national imbalance  of  pajrments.  a  se- 
rious problem  for  the  United  States 
which  last  year  brought  about  a  $3.7 
billion  imbalance  in  our  international 
payments. 

Third,  it  wiU  help  the  Western  com- 
munity, which  is  the  very  heart  and  core 
of  the  whole  industrial  potential  of  the 
free  world,  to  act  with  greater  authority 
and  effectiveness  in  respect  of  the  eE>och- 
al  economic  struggle  with  the  Commu- 
nist world  which  may  well  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  "cold  war  "  and  which 
will,  in  my  view,  epitomize  the  decade  of 
the  sixties.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  this  economic 
struggle  will  face  us.  Particularly  in 
the  new  nations  of  Africa,  we  may  expect 
the  Communist  bloc  to  seek  to  infiltrate 
and  to  take  over  their  economies  through 
economic  aid.  trade,  technical  assistance, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  Communists 
for  economic  warfare  purposes  to  buy 
up  primary  commodities  without  In  any 
way  being  embarrassed  by  subsequently 
dumping  them  on  world  markets  against 
the  economic  interest  of  the  very  people 
who  have  sold  them.  The  Communist 
economic  aid  effort  alone  is  already  a 
$3  billion  one,  1955-59. 

Fourth,  it  will  give  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  coordi- 
nated action  to  ameliorate  the  effects 
of  extreme  commodity  price  fluctuations 
which  can  materially  negate  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  United  States,  as 
President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  on 
Monday  in  his  speech  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  International  Economic 
Growth  and  the  Committee  To  Strength- 
en the  Frontiers  of  FYeedom,  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  dependent  on  steady 
sources  of  primary  commodities  and 
must  preserve  these  sources.  And,  of 
course,  the  United  States  is  a  primary 
commodity  producer  itself  and  can  di- 
rectly benefit  from  steadier  markets. 

The  United  States  suid  the  members 
of  the  EEC  alone  account  for  one-half 


of  all  the  exports  from  the  primary  com- 
modity producing  countries — and  this 
excludes  oil  exports.  The  United  States 
and  the  EEC  also  account  for  one-half 
of  the  exports  of  the  countries  now  in 
the  flrtt  stages  of  industrialization. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  free 
world  has  an  enormous  stake  in  the 
problems,  as  between  the  less  developed 
areas  producing  primary  commodities 
and  the  industrial  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

On  a  commodity  basis,  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC  take  anyuhere  from 
between  one-half  and  four-fifths  of  the 
cocoa,  coffee,  copper,  groundnuts,  and 
rubber  sold  on  world  markets.  Between 
1956  and  1959  the  following  sharp  fluc- 
tuations in  the  commodity  price  indices 
took  place:  coffee.  35  percent:  cocoa  55 
percent:  tea.  32  percent — this  precipi- 
tous drop  took  place  in  less  than  6 
months'  time — copper.  80  percent:  rub- 
ber. 35  percent  down  and  then  a  55-per- 
cent recovery:  and  wool.  50  percent. 
These  percentages  measure  the  extremes 
of  the  fluctuations  and  most  of  them 
have  been  in  part,  recovered.  Nonethe- 
less, they  reveal  a  very  unstable  situa- 
tion— and  they  also  show,  within  the  ex- 
tremesw  a  steady  downward  trend  in  most 
of  the  commodity  prices. 

A  mere  recital  of  the  commodities  in- 
volved indicates  that  they  represent  the 
llfeblood  of  the  very  countries  whose 
allegiance  to  freedom  will  determine 
whether  freedom  can  win  the  struggle 
with  oommunism  in  the  world  in  the 
1960's.  They  include  coffee,  the  life- 
blood  of  Brazil  and  other  countries; 
cocoa,  the  llfeblood  of  Ghana  and  other 
new  African  nations;  tea.  so  es.sential  to 
nations  in  south  and  southeast  Asia  and 
other  countries;  copper,  ruling  the  econ- 
omies of  Chile.  Peru,  and  other  countries 
in  Latin  America;  rubber,  the  very  heart 
of  the  economy  of  Malaya;  and  wool,  a 
very  important  element  In  the  economy 
of  Australia. 

The  percentages  which  I  have  men- 
tioned indicate  that  it  is  possible,  in  an 
afternoon,  through  a  drastic  price  fall  in 
primary  commodities,  to  eliminate  what 
has  been  afforded  In  a  year  of  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance. 

I  predict  that  the  problem  of  the  sta- 
bilization of  fundamental  commodity 
prices  will  prove  to  be  the  next  great  eco- 
nomic problem  to  which  the  free  world 
industrialized  nations  must  address 
themselves. 

The  first  question  that  will  be  raised 
in  connection  with  the  new  economic  or- 
ganization which  I  have  described,  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  asked  to 
adhere,  relates  to  the  role  which  will 
remain  to  the  NATO  powers  In  respect 
of  economic  affairs. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  present  in  the 
Chamber  my  dear  friend  and  colleague 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  KztauverI.  who 
has  taken  such  a  very  important  role  in 
respect  to  the  work  of  the  NATO  par- 
liamentarians, the  parliamentary  arm. 
as  It  were,  of  the  NATO  powers  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  promised 
in  the  NATO  treaty  to  engage  in  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  our  NATO  allies. 

Fifth,  the  policy  of  the  new  OECD 
need  not  necessarily  bring  about  a  re- 


linquishment by  NATO  of  article  II  of 
the  NATO  treaty  which  reads  as 
follows : 

AKTlCXJt    2 

The  parties  will  contribute  toward  the 
further  development  of  peaceful  and  friend- 
ly International  relations  by  strengthening 
their  free  Institutions,  by  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  up>on 
which  these  Institutions  are  founded,  and 
by  promoting  conditions  of  stability  and 
well-being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  In  their  International  economic  poli- 
cies and  will  encourage  economic  collabora- 
tion between  any  or  all  of  them 

There  are  certain  very  important  as- 
pects of  the  economic  situation  which 
must  still  come  within  the  care  of  NATO. 
These  include  any  possibility  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  by  the  Communist  bloc 
by  dumping  primary  commodities  on 
world  markets  or  otherwise,  and  also 
possible  raids  on  the  prices  and  supplies 
of  primary  and  essential  commodities 
insofar  as  the  members  of  NATO  are 
concerned.  Pohcy  formulations  and  if 
necessary  action  within  the  NATO  or- 
ganization i.s  still  entirely  practical 
where  it  is  conducive  to  fundamental 
NATO  objectives.  What  will,  however, 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  new  OECD  is 
the  whole  area  of  economic  cooperation 
in  terms  of  aid  and  trade  which  for  rea- 
sons of  acceptability  by  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  NATO  would  find  it  difficult 
to  carry  on  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so 

More  and  more  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  hallmark  of  the  1960"s  will  be 
economics.  Chairman  Khrushchev  says 
peaceful  production  "will  prove  the  su- 
periority of  our  system"  We  all  know 
that  the  big  question  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism  is  what 
will  happen  to  the  I'*  billion  people  in 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  free 
world — Will  they  follow  the  paths  of  free 
institutions  or  the  path  of  communism? 
The  very  es.sence  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  atomic  or  H-bomb  war  will 
mean  the  destruction  of  all  civilization 
as  well  as  the  acknowledged  headon 
clash  between  the  ideologies  of  the  free 
world  and  of  the  Communist  world  dic- 
tate that  the  struggle  will  be  fought  in 
the  economic  fields  It  is  therefore  su- 
premely Important  that  we  prepare  our- 
selves by  marshalling  all  the  economic 
resources  of  the  free  world  for  this  pur- 
pose This  view  Is  also  compelled  upon 
us  by  the  sheer  expense  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  burden  of  armaments  that 
is  called  for  by  modem  condition.s  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  widely 
predicted  that  foreign  economic  policy 
will  be  one  of  the  prinicpal  issues  of  the 
next  campaign. 

To  return  to  my  personal  observations 
on  the  recent  mission  abroad,  I  saw  a 
spirit  of  confidence  m  Western  EXirope 
which  I  have  not  seen  equaled  in  over  30 
years  of  direct  acquaintance  with  its 
problems  and  a  lack  of  that  self-con- 
sciousness in  our  alliance  among  the 
Western  nations  which  has  persisted 
over  so  many  years  because  of  Europe's 
belief  that  its  situation  was  declining 

In  the  course  of  my  E^uropean  journey 
I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  Informally 
with  British  Government  officials  on 
trade,  finance,  and  foreign  policy.  Also. 
I  consulted  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
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nomlc  Cooperation,  Rene  Sergent.  and 
with  our  two  diplomatic  representatives 
m  Parts.  Randolp^;  Burgess,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  NATO  Council  and  John  G. 
McCarthy.  UJ3.  member  of  the  OEEC 
CoimcU. 

In  Brussels  I  had  the  pilvllege  of  con- 
sulting with  President  Walter  Hallstein. 
President  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Econc«alc  Community,  to- 
gether with  two  C'f  his  nine  colleagues, 
Jean  Rey  and  Hans  Vender  Groeben. 
Also,  I  conferred  with  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Community,  Walton  But- 
terworth.  Finally.  I  also  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Paul  Henri  Spaak  of  NATO  and  of 
conferring  with  General  Antolne  B^- 
thouart.  President  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians Conference  and  a  group  of 
French  colleagues  who  were  delegates  to 
that  conference  and  members  of  its  Ek;o- 
nomic  Cwnmittee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  Chairman. 

My  principal  mission  abroad  was  to 
si>eak  before  the  Consultative  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  E^urope  at  Strasbourg, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  made  at  that  time  be  made  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RzMAKKs  or  SKNAToa  Jacob  K  Javtts.  Befou 
THE  Consultative  Assucblt  or  thi  Coun- 
cil or  Kumopx,  Consistinq  or  Bmlotvu. 
P&ANCC.  LnzzacBOuaa.  Nktkzklandb,  UNrrxc 
Kingdom,  Dcnmauc,  Nokwat,  SwsDar.  lae- 
LANO,  ITALT.  A0STUA,  Pedixal  Repubuc  Or 
Okkmant.  Oaxxcx,  Ickland,  and  TumKXT 
AT  STaA&BOCKO  ON  AnuL  25.  1960 

THB  ECONOMIC  rrKUOOLE  Or  THE   1*60 '8  AND  TRC 
ATUANTIC    COMMtrNTTT 

It  Is  especUUy  fitting  and  with  a  high  aenee 
of  purpose  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
preMlng  these  views  before  so  eminent  a  body 
as  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council 
of  Kurope  We  are  well  acquainted  In  the 
United  States  with  this  embodiment  of  the 
Btiropean  conscience  and  the  European 
spirit — In  which  so  much  has  been  done  for 
European  unity  We  know  of  your  signal 
achievements  in  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  in  culture 
and  education  and  in  the  social  field  We 
have  studied  your  Impressive  record  of 
championing  the  need  for  closer  economic 
cooperation  among  your  member  countries — 
a  spirit  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  his- 
toric development  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  other  agencies 

First  as  Rapporteur  and  then  as  Chairman 
of  the  Bconomlc  Committee  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference,  and  animated 
by  the  desire  to  carry  out  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  article  2  of  the  NATO  treaty  which 
calls  for  "the  parties  to  eliminate  conflicts  In 
their  International  economic  policies  and 
encourage  economic  collaboration  between 
them."  my  associates  and  I  have  sought  to 
give  unity  and  effectiveness  to  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Atlantic  Community  lu  aid 
of  the  less-developed  areas  and  other  ele- 
ments of  economic  cooperation.  We  are 
deeply  gratified  by  the  fact  that  this  Initia- 
tive developed  Into  the  meeting  of  the  OEEC 
CouncU  in  Paris  in  January  1960.  at  which 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  made  his 
proposals,  which  In  turn  has  now  pyroduced 
a  plan  from  the  "four  wise  men"  of  a  remod- 
eled OEEC,  to  t>e  known  as  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Oooperatlon  and  Development 
It  is  In  this  frame  of  reference  thft.t  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  you  today 


THE  eXTBOPKaN  COONOMIC  OOMMUHtTI    AHD  THE 
COBOTBaW    r9MM  TKADB   AaSOCIATIOMr 

The  ooimtrles  of  Western  Kurope,  th« 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  other  na- 
tions In  the  free  world  c(»nmunlty  with  Im- 
portant trade  and  economic  ties  with  the 
Ewopean  Economic  Community  are  wltoeiB- 
Ing  an  event  unique  In  the  history  of  the 
modern  world.  After  the  centuries  at 
rivalry,  fear  and  In  some  cases  even  hate,  a 
new  and  great  federation  Ls  being  bom.  This 
is  much  more  than  a  commercial  alliance;  it 
Is  an  set  of  political  faith,  the  example  and 
consequences  of  which  naay  herald  a  new 
era  of  greater  progress  for  democratic  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world.  It  is  with  this 
understanding  that  the  industrialized  mem- 
bers ot  the  free  world  commvuilty  can  best 
meet  the  economic  problems  poeed  by  the 
evolution  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity 

European  integration,  of  which  the  Exiro- 
pean  Economic  Conununity  has  thus  far 
been  the  most  thoroughgoing  example,  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  as  announced 
in  the  MarshaU  plan  legislation.  The  United 
States  would  have  been  happy  to  see  us  xnany 
countries  as  possible  become  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  when 
the  Community  was  created.  It  Is  appre- 
ciated fully,  however,  that  each  nation  must 
make  Its  own  choice  in  the  light  of  its  tra- 
ditions. Its  political  and  economic  circum- 
stances, and  the  freely  expressed  wiU  of  its 
people  Now  seven  nations  are  on  the  point 
of  establishing  a  European  Pree  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. Let  me  assure  you  that.  I  believe, 
the  longstanding  and  consistent  record  of 
US  support  for  the  Community  of  Six  does 
not  mean  opposition  to  or  lack  of  under- 
standing for  the  Stockholm  Convention.  In 
order  for  relations  between  these  two  groups 
to  be  harmonized — In  order  for  them  both  to 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  European 
and  to  world  trade — we  In  the  United  States 
believe  It  essential  that  the  EEC  and  KPTA 
both  pursue  liberal  policies  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  and  objectives  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Etiropean 
regional  arrangements  must  be  consonant 
with  the  economic  weU-belng  and  political 
aspirations  of  the  whole  free  world.  Any 
other  course  of  action  would  inevitably 
mean  sharp  disapproval  in  UJS.  opinion. 
Therefore.  I  believe  the  VS.  Government  and 
people  welcome  the  repeated  assiorances  by 
both  the  Six  and  the  Seven  of  their  desire 
and  their  intention  to  pursue  constructive, 
liberal  trade  policies 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  enthtislastlcally  sup- 
ported the  Blx-natlon  European  Economic 
Community  when  It  was  established  con- 
tinue to  have  every  desire  to  see  It  succeed, 
lu  success  is  vital  to  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  Europe  and  hence  of  the  free  world. 
At  the  same  time,  good  relations  between  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  its 
nelghbors-the  seven  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Pree  Trade  Association  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Community — 
are  vital,  too  It  Is  clear  to  us  In  the  United 
States  that  the  magnitude  of  the  resources 
required  for  successful  world  leadership  for 
peace  means  that  ttoe  resources  of  aU  free 
world  Industrialized  countries  are  needed  to 
achieve  this  objective 

We  in  the  United  States  have  recognized 
that  the  European  Economic  Community  in- 
evitably Involves  a  changed  position  among 
Its  members  This  Is  an  essential  fact  of 
life  which  applies  to  any  association  as  In- 
timate as  that  which  the  six  Eurof)ean  coun- 
tries are  creating — but  It  does  not  have  to 
hurt  the  outside  world  and  should  help  It. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
European  Pree  Trade  Association  will  also 
recognize  this  essential  fact.  If  they  will  do 
this  then  both  we  and  they  may  have  a  com- 
mon   Interest    !n    Insuring   that    the   special 


benefits  which  the  memben  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  enjoy  among  them- 
selves wUl  not  adversely  affect  any  non- 
members,  but  should  depend  tor  succeas 
rather  upon  the  Increased  productivity  and 
the  increased  exchange  of  gtxxls  which  come 
from  reduction  of  Internal  trade  barrlerB, 
whUe  it  should  also  be  beneficial  to  those 
who  sell  them.  Prerequisite  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  successful  evolution  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  In  particular  Is  that 
firm  assurance  be  given  to  those  outside  the 
European  Conunon  Market  that  there  will 
be  tindlmlnlshed  and  expanding  markets 
for  free  world  goods  within  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  main  points  to 
l>e  obseri'ed  are  reduction  of  tariffs  and  of 
quantitative  or  other  trade  restrictions  and 
the  convertibility  of  ctirrencies 

Therefore,  the  conunon  tariff  which  Is  be- 
ing erected.  It  Is  hoped,  would  be  not  only 
as  low  as  possible  but  would  be  subject  to 
further  negotiation  on  individual  items.  The 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  have 
every  right  to  hope  that,  within  the  provi- 
sions of  that  treaty,  individual  coxintry  prob- 
lems, even  after  the  expected  initial  reduc- 
tion of  the  common  tariff  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  by  30  percent,  will 
be  subject  to  further  adjustment  in  the  ne- 
gotiations under  GATT,  scheduled  to  start 
this  September  In  Geneva,  and  provide  the 
opportunity  for  accommodation  between  the 
European  Common  Market  and  Its  tnullng 
partners. 

It  la  for  this  reason  that  efforts  which  seek 
to  join  together  in  a  conunon  effort  the 
economies  of  free  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  greatest  effec- 
tiveness in  respect  of  dealing  with  inter- 
nationtd  economic  problems  like  those  of  the 
less-developed  areas  are  so  much  in  the  fore- 
front of  American   opinion  and  discussion. 

POINTS  MADE 

The  three  points  which  I  wish  to  make  in 
this  presentation  to  you  are : 

First,  I  believe  American  opinion  expects 
the  six-nation  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  the  seven -nation  European  Pree 
Trade  Aaeoclatlon  to  use  their  capacity  and 
potential  for  the  purpose  of  helping  mcHe 
effectively  to  attain  the  free  world's  ob- 
jectives In  trade  and  aid. 

Second,  that  the  seven-nation  European 
Free  Trade  Association  can  best  realize  Its 
own  objectives  by  supporting  the  United 
States  and  Canttda  and  other  free  world  In- 
dustrialized nations  In  facilitating  the  great- 
est amount  of  trade  on  as  liberal  a  basis  as 
possible  and  most  nearly  In  accord  with 
GATT  rules. 

And  third,  to  bring  before  tis  all  the  prob- 
lems of  countries  heavily  dependent  on  pri- 
mary commodities  as  they  affect  so  markedly 
the  economic  development  patterns  of  these 
less-developed  free  world  areas  with  the  view 
toward  helpful  action  by  the  industrialized 
nations. 

U.S.    TBAOE     WITH     WESTEEN     XUBOPE 

It  is  hoped  that  the  development  of  the 
external  tariff  policies  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  and  European  R'ee  Trade  Asso- 
ciation countries  will  not  give  cause  for  con- 
cern to  the  friends  of  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  major  issues  of  the  1900  presidential 
and  congressional  campaign  in  the  United 
States  Is  whether  there  may  build  up.  by 
the  sheer  pressure  of  circumstances,  a  de- 
mand for  a  new  protectionism — in  tariffs 
and  quotas — due  to  the  adverse  effects  upon 
some  of  our  industries  by  imports  claimed 
to  be  attributable  to  the  operation  of  our 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  ITie 
primary  way  in  which  8U(^  a  danger  may  be 
met  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  vitality  of  the  U.S.  export  trade 
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^n'l  Um  potentlAla  for  its  IncrMM*  it  liberal 
trwto  pollfl—  prsvail.  DUappointmsnt  la 
being  voiced  and  righUully  ao — at  the  fail- 
ure even  yet  of  aome  Kuropean  countrlee  to 
adjust  their  trade  polidea  to  Europe's  new 
eoooomle  Improvement— and  if  they  raise 
a^rjaclally  high  tariffs  on  such  things  as  to- 
bacco, which  Is  also  Important  to  American 
agriculture,  a  special  problem  will  be  cre- 
ated. Also,  there  Is  great  need  to  review  any 
possible  export  subsidization  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  to  review  labor  stand- 
ards in  an  effort  to  develop  international 
standards  which  may  be  more  nearly  compa- 
rahla  among  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  free  world  and  do  not  result  Ln  expert 
subatdizatlon  through  depressed  labor 
standards. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection, 
that  differentials  In  wages  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  primary  reasons  for  Import  restric- 
tions. The  United  States  Is  trying  to  avoid 
this.  The  members  of  the  Kiiropean  Eco- 
nomic Oonununlty  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Aaaoclatlon  should  keep  In  mind  that 
while  Japanese  goods  and  goods  from  other 
areas  may  be  produced  at  wage  rates  lower 
than  those  prevalent  In  their  countries,  their 
wage  rates  are  in  turn  substantially  lower 
than  those  prevailing  In  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity must  also  closely  cooperate  in  this 
matter  of  living  standards  and  wage  rates, 
and  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  cause  for 
trade  restrictions  among  themselves  and  a 
eavtse  fca-  trade  dlvlalveness  among  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

pancAXT  coicMODrrr  psiczs  and  sttppuzs 

The  question  of  conunodlty  price  levels 
relates  closely  to  the  expectations  of  the 
newly  developing  nations.  Mechanisms  for 
dealing  with  needlessly  extreme  swings  In 
primary  commodity  prices  and  supplies 
should  be  considered — such  as  financing 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund; 
also,  we  should  see  what  can  be  done  In  the 
field  of  adjustment  assistance  where  struc- 
tural market  changes  or  technological  ad- 
vances create  dUDculUes.  Extreme  short- 
term  price  svrlngs  in  primary  commodities 
can  very  substantially  negate  such  economic 
aid.  In  one  afternoon  the  gains  of  a  year  or 
more  in  economic  aid  can  be  swept  away  for 
auch  a  less-developed  country.  If  there  is  a 
radical  change  In  the  price  of  Its  main  pri- 
mary commodity.  The  endeavor  to  do  some- 
thing about  thlfl  situation  Is  Inherent  In  the 
understanding  by  the  Atlantic  Community 
that  drastic  rises  and  falls  In  the  price  of 
primary  commodities  are  of  vital  concern  to 
them  as  they  tend  to  affect  materially  the 
availability  of  the  supplies  of  these  primary 
commodities  as  well  as  the  stability  and  de- 
velopment under  free  institutions  of  the 
countries  they  sustain. 

The  Increasing  dependence  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  upon  the  supply  of  these  primary 
conunoditles  from  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  free  world  requires  among  them  a 
general  reorientation  of  attitude  toward  the 
responsibility  to  take  an  Increasing  amount 
of  primary  commodities  on  a  non-discrimi- 
natory basis,  for  example,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  espe- 
cially heavy  taxes  on  coffee  and  tea  which  at 
least  to  some  extent  reduce  Importation  of 
these  products  into   Western   Europe. 

XCOIVOmc    STRT7CGI.Z    07    THZ     IBSO'S 

The  decade  of  the  ISdO's  will  be  featured 
by  the  economic  struggle  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Conununlst  bloc  because  this 
is  the  nature  of  the  Communist  challenge  as 
articulated  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  be- 
cauae  the  peoplea  In  the  leas-developed  areas 
of  the  free  world  whose  standard  of  living  Is 
at  an  unacceptable  level  demand  a  satisfac- 
tory rate  of  development  and  progress. 
Khrushchev  has  said  In  his  historic  dictum. 


"The  threat  to  the  United  States  U  not  the 
ICBM  lajut  in  the  field  of  peacefiU  produc- 
tion— It  will  prove  the  superiority  of  our 
system.'* 

Therefore,  effective  economic  cooperation 
of  the  free  world  and  specifically  of  the  At- 
lantic Qommunlty  Is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  tbt  most  decisive  step  we  can  take  to 
win  thlp  economic  struggle  and  the  most 
necessary  step  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  time. 
It  Is  for  this  basic  reason  even  more  than 
because  of  Immediate  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  trade  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  regard  the  economic  unity  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  to  be  a  question  of 
suprems  Importance  to  them. 

Ua.    KCOtfOMIC    ASSISTANCX    TO    LCSS-DKV ELOPED 
ASXAS 

The  American  people  believe  that  having 
carried  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
economic  aid  for  the  less-developed  areas,  our 
responsibility  should  not  now  become  dispro- 
portionate considering  the  recovery  of  Eu- 
rope was  a  sequel   of   Marshall   plan   aid 

Prom  the  middle  of  1954  to  the  middle  of 
1959 — tke  last  5  full  years  for  which  com- 
parable figures  are  available — the  United 
States  has  extended  $12  7  billion  In  economic 
assistance  to  the  less-developed  areas  of  the 
free  world  (this  excludes  $14  billion  si  b- 
scribed  to  International  financial  Institu- 
tions) Seven  and  nine-tenths  billion  dol- 
lars of  the  total  came  from  cur  mutual 
security  program,  the  rest  was  mainly  In 
agrlcultlaral  commodities  Under  the  mu- 
tual security  program  during  this  period  the 
United  States  provided  $6  billion  special  as- 
sistance, development  assistance,  and  defense 
support  grants  and  credits,  and  during  the 
last  18  months  actual  Development  Lonn 
Fund  adtlvltles  covered  $757  million  In  credits 
for  economic  development  projects  and 
programs  Also  under  the  mutual  security 
pro-am,  the  United  States  contributed  to 
other  countries  during  the  past  5  years  |(J34 
million  In  bilateral  technical  assistance  and 
$527  million  through  programs  of  Interna- 
tional technical  assistance  and  other  efforts 
In  the  Ifss-developed  arens 

None  of  the  $79  billion  In  aid  under  the 
mutual  security  program  was  used  ns  an 
Instrument  for  commercial  export  promo- 
tion, and  only  about  one-half  of  It  resultwl 
In  procurement  In  the  United  States. 

On  this  subject.  President  Walter  Hall- 
steln  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
gave  thils  objective  Judgment  at  the  NATO 
Parliamentarian's  Conference  In  Washing- 
ton. Notembcr  1959; 

"True,  today  there  Is  reason  for  concern 
The  United  States  still  has  a  credit  balance 
In  Its  trade  with  the  community  and  Indeed 
with  all  Europe  and  the  world  at  large;  but 
this  Is  not  the  whole  story;  Its  balance  of 
payments  Is  now  In  deficit  and  shows  a  con- 
tinuing trend  In  this  direction.  The  figures 
are  public  knowledge.  The  reasons  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  They  are  to  a  great  part 
to  be  found  In  the  In^imense  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility which  the  United  States,  as  the 
leading  Western  power,  has  assumed 
through  out  the  free  world,  largely  In  the 
form  o|  aid  to  countries  In  the  course  of 
development.  Perhaps  never  In  the  history 
of  mankind  has  such  responsibility  been  so 
clearly  felt  and  accepted  on  such  a  scale 

"We  have  here  a  decisive  factor  for  the 
shaping  and  development  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Europe,  and  particularly  the 
Commonlty.  with  the  United  States. 
Europe,  thanks  to  American  aid,  thanks 
above  all  to  a  policy  which  has  made  pos- 
sible and  in  every  way  furthered  Its  integra- 
tion, has  grown  strong  again;  from  being  an 
object  of  charity  it  has  become  a  partner. 
This  means,  however,  that  as  Its  strength  In- 
creases, Europe  must  resume  Its  share  of  Its 
own  responsibility.  To  acknowledge  this  is 
the  need  o<  the  hotir." 


NKw  oacAKiZATioN  ros  BcoNoaac  coopaaATioN 

AND    DKVSI^PMENT 

The  creation  of  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Oroup.  pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of 
U3.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dotiglas  Dillon 
at  the  January  OEEC  meeting,  bringing  to- 
gether Belgium,  Canada,  Prance,  Germany. 
Italy.  Japan.  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  In  the  effort  to  Increase 
private  and  public  Investment  In  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  free  world  Is  In  Itself 
historic.  It  Is  a  key  element  of  what  may 
well  become  known  as  the  Dillon  plan.  This 
plan  encompasses  a  new  concept  of  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  Western  Europe's  IndUBtrl.ilired  nations 
In  a  reorganised  OEEC;  helping  with  trade 
and  tariff  problems;  helping  to  achieve  sta- 
bility for  primary  commodity  prices  and 
supplies,  and  working  also  with  other  In- 
du:>trlalized  nations  for  Increasing  aid  to  the 
less-deveIop)ed  free  world  areas. 

The  report  of  the  group  of  four  Just  made 
to  the  20  Governments  In.  or  a«or1ated 
with,  the  OEEC  and  the  Commission  of  the 
Eur  >pe.an  Eci>n>mlc  Commvmlty  Just  re- 
leased recommends  a  reconstituted  organi- 
zation for  European  economic  cooperation 
to  be  called  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  full  members. 
I  believe  opinion  In  the  United  States  will 
.accept  such  full  membership  as  It  Is  Identi- 
fied with  the  partnership  concept  for  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  less-de- 
vel(>p<xl  areas  and  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  trade  as  contemplated  by  the 
policies  I  have  been  espousing  here 

Economic  development  assistance  to  the 
newly  developing  areas  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  commercial  trade  stimulation. 
Limitation  of  aid  to  high  Interest,  short- 
term  credits  and  the  wldeopread  use  of  loans 
"tied"  to  trade  will  not  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  for  the  recipients  and  may  well  have 
an  Inflationary  Impact  on  tlie  creditor  na- 
tion as  well 

The  members  of  the  Developn\ent  Assist- 
ance Group  have  the  reap  jnsibillty  to  show 
us  how  to  enlist  the  economic  power  of  the 
free  world's  industrialized  nations,  who^e 
combined  annual  gross  nailon.il  product  is 
approaching  $1  trillion,  in  public  and  pri- 
vate assistance  and  Investment  projects  In 
the  nev^ly  developing  nations. 

Paul  Hoffman,  the  distinguished  farmer 
director  of  our  Marshall  plan.  In  a  re- 
cently published  study  entitled.  "One  Hun- 
dred Countries.  1  Vi,  Billion  People:  How  To 
Speed  Their  Economic  Qroath  and  Ours — In 
the  1960'8  "  confirms  a  widely  suggested  opti- 
mum figure  for  the  size  of  this  effort. 

Achievement  of  this  target  would  mean 
adding  to  the  present  estimated  assistance 
and  Investment  figure  moving  into  the  less- 
developed  free  world  areas  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  t4  billion  a  year,  $30  billion 
extra  over  the  next  10  years — or  over  50  per- 
cent to  the  present  eflryt  The  Atlantic 
Communiiy.  notwithstanding  the  notable 
contributions  already  made  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
have  great  strides  yet  to  make  before  reach- 
ing this  goal. 

The  German  Federal  Republic  has  during 
the  past  5  years  built  up  Its  gold  and  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  from  $3  billion  to 
more  than  $5  billion,  so  that  now  Its  re- 
serves are  double  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  three  times  those  of  France— the 
two  European  countries  with  the  largest  In- 
vestments In  the  newly  developing  areas. 
Italy  also  has  made  great  strides  during  the 
past  6  years,  building  up  Its  own  reserves 
from  $12  billion  to  $3.3  billion.  Both  these 
nations  will,  I  feel  confident,  now  wish  to 
do  their  properly  allotted  part  in  the  total 
effort. 
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In  addition  to  efforts  In  the  United  Nations 
and  international  financing  agencies,  there 
Is  Imminently  before  us  the  prospect  of 
partnerships  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Kuropean  countries  in  economic  aid 
programs  in  many  of  the  less -developed  areas. 
This  Is  highly  necessary  as  I  am  convinced 
that  the  free  world's  ability  to  win  the  cold 
war  requires  more  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  less-developed  areas 
than  can  now  be  aflco^ed  without  such 
partnerships.  I  am  also  convinced  that  UB. 
foreign  aid  Is  not  likely  to  be  increased  In 
the  Inunedlate  future  and  the  hope  for 
meeting  the  need  now  rests  In  such  partner- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  Western 
European  countries.  We  have  already  seen 
the  effectiveness  of  such  partnerships  In  the 
aid  to  the  development  plans  of  India  and 
Turkey  In  1958.  In  which  the  United  King- 
dom, the  German  Republic,  and  other  West- 
ern European  nations  participated  together 
with  the  United  States  and  International  fi- 
nancing agencies. 

The  capability  of  the  free  world  to  prevail 
in  the  struggle  against  communism  Is  di- 
rectly and  immediately  related  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  efforts  of  the  free  world  to  bring 
about  an  acceptable  rate  of  increase  In  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  people  of  the  less- 
developed  areas  Acceptable  progress  In  the 
future  development  of  the  less-developed 
areas  first  requires  the  Atlantic  Community 
and  other  more-developed  countries  to  do 
more  In  public  and  private  Investment  and 
technical  assistance  than  they  are  doing  now 
to  help  accelerate  such  further  development; 
and  second.  It  requires  a  clear  and  specific 
goal  for  an  acceptable  rate  of  Increase  in  per 
capita  Income  In  the  less -developed  areas. 
The  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  Is  now  reviewing  some  of  these 
major  questions. 

Consideration  on  the  one  hand  must  be 
given  to  the  means  for  carrying  on  a  new 
partnership  effort  In  aid  to  les8-develop>ed 
areas;  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  there 
must  be  an  acceleration  of  the  participation 
of  the  same  countries  In  the  International 
Development  Association  and  in  the  United 
Nations  special  fund 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  68  potential 
members  of  the  International  Development 
Association  were  circulated  with  the  articles 
of  agreement.  Four  countries,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom.  West  Ger- 
many, and  Japan  have  legislative  programs 
for  adherence  In  progress.  The  target  date 
for  the  actual  creation  of  the  International 
Development  Association  is  September  15 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  $1  billion  In  cap- 
ital will  have  to  be  pledged  to  meet  this 
date — ($750  million  In  h.-u-d  currencies. 
$250  mUlion  in  soft). 

The  United  Nations  special  fund  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Hoffman  together  with 
the  expanded  technical  assistance  program 
(ETAP)  which  does  work  on  a  short-range 
basis,  has  a  target  of  $100  million  in  oon- 
tributions  for  1960.  They  can  serve  as  an 
Important  elenxent  in  the  Development  As- 
sistance Group's  (DAG)  efforts  to  Increase 
public  and  private  investment  in  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  free  world.  The  spe- 
cial fund  organizes  and  finances  preln vest- 
ment and  resources  surveys,  and  carries  on 
other  technical  assistance  programs  of  a 
sustained  natiure  and  requiring  a  substantial 
equipment  component,  such  as  the  setting 
up  of  regional  training  and  research  in- 
stitutes in  the  less-developed  areas.  About 
$75  million  has  been  pledged  or  contributed 
to  both  programs.  The  United  States  has 
been  keeping  Its  promise  to  contribute  40 
percent  of  the  total  contributed  to  both 
programs  (up  to  $40  million)  with  about  $30 
million  already  committed  by  the  United 
States.  The  United  Kingdom  had  as  ot 
February,  pledged  or  given  $5  million  to  the 
special  fund,  nearly  14  percent  of  the  total 


by  then  collected.  Other  countries,  bow- 
ever,  have  lagged  behind.  The  GermaA  Fed- 
eral Republic,  for  instance,  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  rapidly  approaching  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  had  pledged  or  given 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  amotint  con- 
tributed by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
special  fund. 

We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that  West 
Germany  is  not  a  United  Nations  nxember 
yet.  but  the  importance  of  the  special  fund 
is  so  great  as  to  deserve  its  nutximum  sup- 
port Italy,  which  is  a  United  Nations 
member  and  a  member  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Group  has  lagged  in  support  for 
the  special  fund  on  a  comparable  basis. 
There  would  be  no  mor}  Inunediately  ellec- 
tlve  way  for  these  countries  to  back  up 
their  basic  reorientation  toward  the  free 
world's  responsibility  to  the  lees-developed 
nations  than  to  step  up  their  contributions 
to  the  special  fund  commensurate  with 
their  resotu-ces.  Certainly,  the  urgent  need 
for  the  fund's  programs  was  made  plain  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  6  months  of 
lu  existence,  120  fomud  requests  with  a 
total  price  tag  of  $136.5  million  w«e  sub- 
mitted to  It,  with  only  $41  million  rejected 
by  the  fund. 

AID  THROUGH    PRIVATE   INVESTMENT 

Aid  to  the  less-developed  areas  must  t>e 
Judged  by  its  result  in  the  aggregate:  and 
the  tremendous  possibilities  for  stimulating 
private  investment  and  drawing  upon  the  re- 
sources of  private  enterprise  for  technical 
assistance  as  well  as  better  coordinating  the 
use  of  the  technical  assistance  resources  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  are  extremely  im- 
portant. For  this  purpose  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  treaties  on  taxation  among 
countries  and  the  accommodation  which 
they  can  give  to  private  investment  in  less- 
developed  areas;  plans  for  utillxing  the  per- 
sonnel of  private  enterprise  for  technical  as- 
sistance; the  idea  of  an  International  con- 
vention for  the  security  of  private  Invest- 
ment such  as  Is  being  considered  by  the 
Council  of  Europe;  International  guarantees 
for  private  Investment  through  an  existing 
or  new  European  organization;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Atlantic  Community  technical 
assistance  personnel  register  or  pool.  The 
countries  of  Western  Europe  have  a  special 
capacity  to  supply  technical  assistance  per- 
sonnel Language  requirements,  special 
knowledge  of  particular  areas  in  Asia  and 
Africa  and  of  the  problems  of  administration 
in  less-developed  areas  are  all  available 
among  many  technically  trained  and  prop. 
erly  equipped  people  in  Western  Europe.  Fol- 
lowing through  on  the  kind  of  policies  here 
contemplated,  new  forms  of  organization  to 
receive  and  most  effectively  utilize  aid  on  a 
regional  basis  can  develop  throughout  the 
world 

EAST -WEST   TRADE 

There  Is  naturally  consideration  In  all  of 
these  relationships  of  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  This  is  relatively  small  and 
Is  unlikely  to  bulk  much  larger  in  the  total 
context  of  the  free  world  s  trade  but  It  is  an 
illusion  of  potential  which  must  be  dealt 
with  In  rounding  out  the  whole  picture  of 
free  world  economic  cooperation.  Also  It  has 
Its  negative  aspects  in  terms  of  a  potential 
for  disruption  of  international  trade  if  there 
be  dumping  In  such  projects  as  benzine, 
residual  fuel  oil.  tin.  flax,  aluminum  and 
other  commodities.  Certainly  dispositions  to 
meet  any  critical  challenge  like  that  which 
would  inhere  In  the  economic  warfare  dump- 
ing of  commodities  on  the  free  world  mar- 
kets. 

East-West  trade  must  be  made  to  work  for 
the  free  world  and  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  Trojan  horse  of  the  Commu- 
nists. In  this  purp>oee  some  rules  to  fol- 
low were  laid  down  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  in  a  recent  article  in  the 


Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly   (April   1960).     He 
wrote.  In  part: 

"First,  we  must  Insist  that  all  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  conform  to  the  regtilations 
against  ^rlce  discrimination  and  dumping 
subscribed  to  by  the  36  nations  In 
GATT  •  •  •;  second,  we  should  seek  agree- 
ment among  the  nations  belonging  to  NATO. 
SEATO  and  the  Rio  pact  to  apply  to  East- 
West  trade  the  GATT  rules  designed  to 
prevent  discrimination  and  dumping;  third, 
the  whole  question  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  free  world  trading  rules  shcmld  be  on 
the  agenda  of  any  forthcoming  siunmit  con- 
ference as  an  essential  condltic«i  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  East- West  trade.  Increased  East- 
West  trade  can  be  valuable  if  it  confoims 
to  rules  designed  to  strengthen  the  integrity 
and  freedom  of  the  economies  of  nations. 
But  it  can  be  disastrous  If  we  let  the  Com. 
munlste  use  trade  to  penetrate  and  disrupt 
the  economies  of  free  countries." 

coMircnnsT  ooicPErmoM  in  aid  and  txadk 

We  face  real  competition  from  the  Com- 
mtinlst  bloc  in  aid  as  well  as  trade.  The 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  economic  aid  program  in 
the  les'  developed  areas  of  the  free  world 
which  began  in  1955  has  been  accelerating 
rapidly.  In  the  4  years  ending  December  31. 
1958,  economic  grants  and  lines  of  credit 
from  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  amounted  to 
$1,902  billion.  EKirlng  1959  alone  this  4- year 
total  was  Increased  by  more  than  50  percent 
to  $2,454  billion.  During  the  first  3  months 
of  1960,  another  $565  million  was  added  so 
that  the  total  now  stands  at  $3,019  billion  of 
Slno-Sovlet  economic  aid.  The  aid  during 
the  last  3  months  added  Cuba  to  the  19  other 
nations  receiving  aid  from  the  bloc:  Cuba 
was  extended  a  $100  million  line  of  credit, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  received  an  addi- 
tional $187  million  for  the  Aswan  Dam  proj- 
ect, and  Indonesia  received  $350  million — all 
from  the  Soviet  Union — while  Nepal  received 
a  $21  million  grant  from  Communist  China. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  this 
rapidly  mounting  total  is  In  the  form  of  com- 
mitments yet  to  be  delivered,  the  figures  are 
impressive — especially  when  one  considers 
that  they  represent  goods  upon  which  20 
developing  nations  of  the  free  world  are  more 
or  less  dependent  for  fulfillment  of  their 
future  economic  plans.  Thus,  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  is  trying  to  drive  a  $3  billion 
economic  wedge  between  the  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  the  expectations 
of  their  less  fortunate  brothers. 

Western  Surope  has  watched  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
being  made  economically  dependent  on  the 
Communist  bloc  and  being  cut  off  from  world 
trade  by  the  way  In  which  the  separate  econ- 
omies are  enmeshed  and  barter  deals  are  nuuie 
to  dominate.  The  United  States  Is  now  see- 
ing the  Communist  tactic  at  work  right  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  vrlth  the  latest  ex- 
ample in  Cuba.  The  challenge  to  us  all  is 
real  and  pressing. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  every  reason  that  the  free  world 
should  prevail  In  the  impending  economic 
struggle  with  the  Communist  bloc  based 
upon  its  moral  authority,  practice  of  free- 
dom and  Justice,  resources  and  productivity, 
but  it  has  not  yet  demonstrated  this  capa- 
bility satisfactorily  enough  decisively  to  win 
the  neutralist  uncommitted  peoples  In  the 
less  developed  areas  to  our  cause.  As  the 
Atlantic  Community  is  the  Industrial  heart 
of  the  free  world,  tils  matter  is  of  decisive 
Importance  for  the  destiny  of  the  area,  and 
the  peoples  in  It. 

The  outcome  of  the  economic  struggle  be- 
tween the  free  and  Communist  worlds  will 
not  be  determined  by  negotiation  but  by 
positive  action  which  will  bring  success  to 
one  side  or  the  other;  fruitful  negotiation  Is 
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Ukely  to  follow  tf  we  prevail  In  this  compe- 
tition. The  Atlantic  Commimlty  constltutea 
the  prepondennt  productive  itrengtb  of  the 
ftee  world,  and  has  the  capabUlty  for  bring- 
ing about  the  decisive  superiority  of  the  free 
world  in  the  historic  struggle  for  the  heart 
^iMi  mind  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  will  be  noted  that  I 
emphasized  the  areas  of  mutuality  of 
interest  between  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  economies  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  a 
list  of  which  I  also  offered.  I  pointed 
out  in  effect  that  the  United  States  now 
needs  the  help  of  Europe  Just  as  Eu- 
rope needed  the  help  of  the  United 
States  immediately  after  World  War  n. 
We  need  the  help  of  our  European  part- 
ners— not  in  any  personal  sense,  but  to 
expand  world  trade  so  essential  to  us 
all — for  the  absolutely  essential  increase 
in  aid  to  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  free  world  and  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  particular  problems  of 
the  less  developed  areas  troubled  by 
radical  price  swings  in  their  primary 
commodities.  The  reception  which  I  re- 
ceived frcxn  the  Parliamentarians  was 
a  splendid  one,  most  cordial  and  most 
reassuring  In  terms  of  the  subjects 
which  I  had  raised. 

I  might  tell  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  that  one  of  the  questions  raised 
with  me  by  the  parliamentarians  of  the 
Council  of  EUirope  was  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  would  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  an  effort  to  settle  matters 
between  the  Inner  Six,  and  the  Outer 
Seven.  In  that  regard  I  pointed  out  that 
I  believed  that  U.S.  opinion  would  take 
the  position  it  took  in  Marshall  plan 
days:  that  the  solution  which  was  called 
for  had  to  be  a  Eiiropean  solution  and 
that  the  best  role  for  the  United  States 
was  in  helping  to  implement  and  facili- 
tate a  solution  which  Europeans  them- 
selves had  arrived  at.  This  was  re- 
ceived with  approval  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  parliamentarians  pres- 
ent. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Inner  Six,  and  the  Outer 
Seven.  The  liberalization  of  trade  is 
a  particular  issue  between  the  Inner  Six 
and  the  Outer  Seven.  It  now  becomes 
clear  that  the  c<mcepi  of  a  poMlble  fed- 
eration of  some  character  In  political 
terms  was  a  big  factor  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Under  these  circumstances,  It 
becomes  more  evident  that  the  Outer 
Seven  countries  could  not  feasibly  Join 
with  the  Inner  Six  in  an  organization 
which  had  such  a  fimdamental  aspira- 
tion. The  Outer  Seven  have  common 
economic  Interest  with  the  Inner  Six; 
but  because  of  traditional  ties,  lUce  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries — Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark — the  particular 
neutral  sltuaticm  imposed  upon  Austria 
by  treaty,  or  upon  Switzerland  by  his- 
tory and  tradition,  or  the  commonwealth 
ties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  political 
federation  for  the  Outer  Seven  does  not 
seem  to  be.  at  this  point,  at  least,  a 
likely  objective. 

Aocordlngly— and  this  is  most  im- 
portant. Mr.  President — it  is  now  being 
recognized  In  Europe  that  the  two 
groupings  are  more  logical  than  was 
originally  supposed. 


This  Is  being  recognized  in  Europe,  as 
I  have  said,  and  will  form  one  of  the 
fundainental  bcues  for  bringing  about 
some  sattlement.  Also,  It  dispels  a  per- 
fectly human  reaction  which  was  first 
noted  when  the  Outer  Seven  did  not  Join 
the  Inner  Six  in  the  European  Economic 
Commuliity,  that  the  Outer  Seven  had 
made  tlieir  bed  and  that  they  had  now 
better  Ite  in  It. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  this  atti- 
tude Is  being  dispelled  in  Europe  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  full 
role  to  be  played  by  both  of  these  en- 
tities, and  that  there  are  very  persuasive 
resisoiis  why.  at  least  at  this  point,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  they  are  organized  in 
two  8<?parate  groupings. 

Another  matter  which  arose  and  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  Senators  in  regard 
to  these  two  groups  was  the  feeling, 
especially  on  the  part  of  our  British 
friencls,  that  certainly  2  groups  are 
better  than  13  groups,  with  their  inter- 
national barriers  and  problems  which 
were  imposed.  Already  major  prog:ress 
was  being  made  in  that  regard,  in  that 
there  were  now  2  groupings,  between 
them  aggregating  such  enormous  enti- 
ties, in  economic  terms,  instead  of  13 
diverse,  relatively  small  economies  which 
were  in  existence  before. 

To  grtve  an  idea  as  to  what  Is  involved. 
I  beliove  It  is  important  to  analyze  some 
of  the  figures.  The  U.S.  economy's  gross 
national  product  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $485  billion,  with  a 
population  of  about  175  million.  The 
European  Common  Market  Community 
has  an  estimated  population.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  of  170  million. 
It  has  a  gross  national  product  of  some- 
where in  the  area  of  $160  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Outer  Seven. 
so-called,  or  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociaUen  grouping,  has  a  population  of 
about  80  or  85  million,  with  a  jrross  na- 
tional product  of  about  $88  billion. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  relationship 
between  the  two  groupings  and  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  nearly  comparable,  as  they 
are  irrouped  economically,  rather  than 
was  trtie  before. 

It  is  also  evident  that  together  these 
three  economic  groupings,  the  United 
States,  the  European  Common  Market, 
and  the  Free  Trade  Association  com- 
munity, represent  the  overwhelming  eco- 
nomic and  productive  power  of  the  whole 
world,  even  Including  the  Soviet  Union; 
certsiQly  overwhelmingly  the  productive 
power  Of  the  free  world. 

I  Iselleve  It  Is  very  Important  for  all 
Senators  to  understand  these  factors. 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  enormous 
aggregation  of  economic  strength  which 
will  llDerally  determine  whether  or  not 
freedom  shall  survive. 

If  we  agree  that  the  hallmark  of  the 
IMO's  In  this  struggle  will  be  economics, 
it  be<:o&es  increasingly  Important  in  this 
whole  area  to  realize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  very  stuff  of  which  the  survival 
of  the  whole  free  world  is  made. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Setator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment  the   disting\iished  Senator  from 


New  York  on  his  speech.  He  Is  dealing 
with  a  very  Important  problem,  and  I 
hope  It  will  develop  into  our  most  im- 
portant accomplishment  reached  in  a 
long,  long  time.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
spealcing  at  length  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause this  is  a  matter  upon  which  the 
survival  of  the  free  world  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  years  to 
come.  When  the  Senator  concludes  I 
shall  make  a  brief  statement,  and  shall 
also  speak  at  some  length  on  the  part 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  played  in  helping  to  bring  about 
this  step. 

The  OECD  nations  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  cooperating  for  the  common 
good.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
forward  and  to  strengthen  the  free 
world,  and  thus  meet  jointly  the  chal- 
lenge of  economic  survival  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect 
to  the  millions  of  people  in  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  I 
hope  it  will  be  fully  understood  by  all 
people  in  our  country,  and  that  we  will 
participate,  since  we  have  been  given  the 
opportunity,  in  this  joint  effort  with 
other  freedom -loving  people. 

The  Senator  should  be  highly  com- 
mended upon  his  long  and  untiring  ef- 
forts, and  for  his  forceful  presentation. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  one  or  two  questions.  In  his 
meetings  with  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  in  Europe  and  from  Can- 
ada, at  the  Ek:onomic  Committee  meet- 
ings of  the  NATO  parliamentarians,  at 
the  Atlantic  Congress  meeting  of  last 
June,  at  the  more  recent  meetings  in 
Europe  where  the  Senator  addressed  the 
Council  of  Europe  at  Strasbourg,  and 
when  he  has  attended  other  interna- 
tional meetings,  has  he  found  a  strong 
indication  on  the  part  of  our  friends  of 
the  Atlantic  community  to  join  with  us 
in  this  way? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes;  there  is  a  real  In- 
terest now — which  I  think  should  be  very 
reassuring  to  the  American  people — in 
Joining  with  us  in  an  organization  of  this 
nature  for  economic  consultation,  for 
that  is  what  it  really  amounts  to;  that 
is,  the  design  actually  to  put  up  tome 
hard  cash  in  respect  to  aid  to  the  less- 
developed  areas.  That  very  question 
was  asked  and  answered  in  the  course  of 
my  open  discussion — because  It  was 
open — on  the  floor  of  the  assembly  in 
Stra.».bourR. 

I  emphasized  that  when  U.S.  opinion — 
which  was  the  only  thing  I  could  speak 
of:  I  was  not  representing  the  Govern- 
ment— considered  aid  to  the  less-devel- 
oped areas,  and  about  European  coun- 
tries at  long  last  joining  In  that  aid. 
now  that  they  had  achieved  their  own 
recovery,  we  were  not  thinking  about 
resolutions;  we  were  not  thinking  about 
plans;  we  were  not  thinking  about  a  good 
Idea;  but  we  were  considering  hard  cash. 
I  must  say  that  the  reception  to  that 
suggestion  was  far  better  than  if  I  had 
talked  in  generalities.  The  Eiiropeans 
quite  understand  that  language.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  our  Government  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  follow  through — and  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  have  such  wisdom — 
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we  shall  have  a  very  great  opportunity 
to  do  what  netids  to  be  done. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
very  gracious  about  me.  I  should  like 
to  say  something  about  his  role  in  the 
whole  NATO  operation.  I  believe  po- 
litical consultation,  which  has  been  un- 
usual, is  now  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  among  the  NATO  powers,  and  is 
very  heavily  attributable  to  the  perfectly 
magnificent  work  done  by  the  political 
committee  of  the  NATO  parliamentar- 
ians, of  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  the  chairman;  just  as  I  feel 
certain  that  the  economic  initiative  came 
very  6trongl,v  from  our  Economic 
Committee. 

I  should  Uki!  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  because,  as  he 
knows — and  I  believe  as  everyone  else 
must  know — an  e:,sential  preliminary  to 
any  hope  for  doing  anything  economical- 
ly had  to  come  in  the  political  field.  It 
was  only  because  political  relations  be- 
tween the  NATO  countries  have  been  so 
excellent  wltfcin  the  last  year  or  two 
that  the  framework  for  the  new  economic 
organization  vhich  has  now  come  up 
over  the  horizon  is  fjosslble. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  words  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Whatever  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  has  been  done  by  many 
persons.  Including  Members  of  the 
House,  such  us  Representative  Waynk 
Hays;  many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  (Mr. 
PulbrichtI.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  1.  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations:  thf  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Gkicn]  ;  many  members  of  the 
executive  branch,  includmg  the  Secre- 
taries of  Stat*  and  Under  Secretaries  of 
State:  and  our  Ambassadors  to  NATO. 

Has  it  not  l>een  the  experience  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  most  of  our 
friends  in  the  Atlantic  community  who 
are  interested  in  this  common  problem 
are  actually  atiead  of  us  in  their  knowl- 
edge, and  that  there  must  be  a  more  uni- 
fied economic  effort  in  their  desire  to  get 
on  their  way.  even  though  it  may  mean 
putting  up  hard  cash;  and  that  this  ef- 
fort has  been  ?asy  to  move  along  because 
of  their  lmm<Kliate  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  in  this  field, 
since  they  an;  closer  to  the  scene  than 
we  are?  Hav  ?  they  not  been  waiting,  to 
some  extent,  for  US.  leadership  In  this 
matter?  And  when  that  leadership 
came,  did  th<y  not  join  with  us  whole- 
heartedly? I  know  that  Is  true  In  the 
political  field,  in  which  I  have  been 
working.  I  think  the  Senator  has  ex- 
plained that  it  is  true  in  the  economic 
field,  also 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tenneajee  for  his  observation.  I 
thoroughly  a(Tee  with  him  that  what  he 
has  said  Is  trje  in  the  economic  field,  as 
well. 

I  address  Uils  admonition  to  my  fellow 
countrymen :  We  must  use  our  h^ids  and 
look  clearly  ut  everything  that  is  being 
done.  I  bell(rve  there  is  an  attitude  of 
cynicism  about  some  elements  of  our 
public  opinio:i.  fostered  by  the  years  in 
which  the  Europeans  had  relatively 
small  means  to  deal  with,  and  in  which 


they  were  more  under  the  sway  of  their 
own  past  national  rivalries  and  trade  ri- 
valries than  I  believe  they  are  today. 

I  believe  we  are  entraing  a  new  era. 
While  we  should  be  clear  sighted.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  would  be  well  to  shed  much  of  our 
cynicism,  because  I  believe  the  countries 
of  Europe  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  us 
now,  and  we  must  be  ready  in  turn.  It 
is  ver>'  irnrd  for  people  to  do  business  to- 
gether unless  there  is  a  feeling  on  both 
sides  that  there  is  a  desire  actually  to 
engage  in  productive  endeavors. 

There  are  two  thoughts  I  should  like 
to  convey  to  Senators  and  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  First.  I  believe  Europe  is 
ready  now  to  engage  In  really  active  eco- 
nomic cooperation  for  the  basic  purposes 
which  will  decide  whether  we  will  win  or 
lose  the  cold  war.  and  the  first  considera- 
tion is  the  present  economic  situation, 
Europe  faces  it.  It  is  high  time  we  did, 
too. 

Second,  the  big  front  page  news  of  the 
decade  of  the  sixties  will  be  economic. 
In  my  opinion,  its  importance  will  over- 
shadow even  the  problems  which  we  are 
having  about  disarmament  and  the 
problems  confronting  us  in  the  field  of 
defense.  Not  that  those  problems  will 
necessarily  be  solved  or  be  of  any  less 
Importance,  but  we  will  begin  to  realize 
that  the  military  problems  are  problems 
of  survival,  whereas  economic  problems 
are  problems  of  ."success.  Hence,  they  are 
at  least  equal  in  impwrtance. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  again  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  new  organization,  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, includes,  or  will  Include,  many 
nations  which  are  not  members  of  NATO, 
because  there  are  many  non-NATO  na- 
tions In  the  free  world  which  are  Just 
as  much  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
efTort.  I  believe  the  selection  of  the 
name  is  very  fortunate — Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. As  I  understand,  this  organiza- 
tion is  open  for  participation  by  any 
nation  which  in  good  faith  wants  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  economic 
consultation  and  cooperation,  and  in 
helping  the  peoples  in  the  less  developed 
nations  to  have  an  economic  opportu- 
nity.   Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  general  Idea  of  the 
organization  is  to  Include  within  Itself 
the  20  countries  encompassed  essentially 
within  the  Organization  for  European 
Ek:onomlc  Cooperation  and  Development 
now.  The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
only  associate  members.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  If  there  were  any  insistent 
desire  to  broaden  the  scope,  there  would 
be  receptivity  to  broadening  it.  Right 
now  the  expectation  is  for  those  20 
coimtries  to  participate.  The  associa- 
tion with  Japan  has  come  about  in  a  very 
interesting  way  through  a  specialized 
group  Icnown  as  the  Development  Advi- 
sory Group,  of  which  Japan  is  a  member, 
with  the  particular  mission  of  devising 
a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
less  developed  areas. 

At  the  moment,  I  believe  cme  cannot 
say  "Yes"  to  the  Senator's  question,  be- 
cause It  is  not  in  contemplation  to  make 


this  a  worldwide  organlzaticxi  having 
open  membership.  However,  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  if  there  Is  any  insistent 
desire  to  have  others  outside  the  West- 
em  community  Join,  such  a  desire  will 
be  sympathetically  received.  But  right 
now  the  organization  which  is  contem- 
plated is  an  organization  of  the  Western 
community. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  new 
economic  organization  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  the  threatened  split  between 
the  "six  nations"  and  the  "seven  na- 
tions." in  Europ>e,  I  beheve  it  very  impor- 
tant to  understand  where  we  in  the 
United  States  fit  into  this  picture.  A 
trade  solution  between  the  two  groups 
is  clearly  indicf^ted.  In  terms  of  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  any  arrangements  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade  made  between  tho  two 
groups  be  made  within  the  f  ramev  ork  of 
the  Gteneral  Agreement  on  Ta'-iffs  and 
Trade — GATT — as  to  which  fae  United 
States  is  a  contracting  i>arty,  and  t>e 
made  available  on  a  most-favored-na- 
tion basis  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  other  countries  which  are  partici- 
pating in  GAIT. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very 
hotly  agitated  question  as  to  whether 
the  "inner  six"  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  should  accelerate 
the  tariff  and  trade  reductions  which 
they  are  contemplating,  according  to 
their  treaty — the  Rome  Treaty.  The  ac- 
celeration would  be  as  f(^ows:  As  to 
intemad  tariff  barriers,  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  reduced  10  percent  on  July  1, 
1960,  the  accelerated  reduction  would  be 
20  percent,  instead  of  10  percent.  And 
as  to  the  common  tariff  which  they  have 
with  outside  countries — ^in  other  words, 
their  external  common  tariff,  which  in 
the  United  States  would  be  called  a  tar- 
iff— they  will  reduce  it  20  percent;  but 
it  is  now  proposed  that  the  date  on  which 
they  would  first  begin  to  apply  a  com- 
mon external  tariff  be  advanced  from 
December  31,  1981.  to  July  1.  1960 — or  an 
acceleration  of  approximately  18  months. 
This  question  must  be  considered  within 
the  context  of  the  possibility  of  settle- 
ment which  I  have  described. 

Mr.  President,  great  fears  have  been 
expressed  about  the  proposed  accelera- 
tion.  Those  fears  have  been  expressed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  nations 
sissociated  with  it  in  the  Outer  Seven, 
whereas  the  United  States  has  favored 
the  acceleration  as  tending  toward  lib- 
eralization and  expansion  of  world  trade. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  members  of 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
have  opposed  It.  As  It  becomes  clear 
that  a  trade  settlement  on  a  Uriff  and 
trade  basis  between  the  Iimer  Six  and 
the  Outer  Seven  is  feasible,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Outer  Seven  to  the  idea 
of  this  acceleration  should  be  reduced. 

One  of  the  main  points  I  made  in  my 
speech  at  Strasbourg  and  in  my  discus- 
sions with  other  leaders  in  European  eco- 
nomic affairs — and  it  was  borne  out  by 
the  developments  in  European  affairs — 
was  that  if  the  United  States  proposes 
to  Join  this  new  economic  organization 
for  Western  European  cooperation,  that 
will  serve  In  a  very  important  way  to  re- 
duce the  fears  of  the  Outer  Seven  in 
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regard  to  the  acceleration  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Hence,  a  statement  that 
the  United  States  does  expect  to  join 
that  group  will  go  a  long  way  toward  al- 
leviating the  fears  of  the  Outer  Seven 
and  also  toward  avoiding  retaliation  by 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  Strasbourg, 
my  main  point  was  that  American  opin- 
ion did  not  regard  the  Inner  Six  with 
any  greater  favor  than  the  Outer 
Seven— although  there  was  In  Europe 
£in  impression  that  the  Inner  Six  was 
regarded  more  favorably  by  our  coun- 
try—but regarded  both  of  them  favor- 
ably, while,  of  course,  viewing  favorably, 
also,  the  apparent  fact  that  the  Inner 
Six  were  making  more  progress  toward 
the  attainment  of  their  own  objectives. 
Therefore  it  was  apparent  that  in  the 
United  States  there  was  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  the  Inner  Six.  because  it  is 
natural  for  people  to  cheer  on  those  who 
apparently  are  progressing  the  fastest 
and  the  farthest. 

My  point  was.  and  I  so  explained,  that 
opinion  in  the  United  States  placed  a 
high  premium  upon  the  expansion  of  the 
internal  market,  the  benefits  of  which 
were  becoming  so  evident  among  the 
members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

The  prospect  of  broadened  internal 
markets,  brought  so  sharply  to  the  fore 
by  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  by  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, will  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
expsuiding  markets  for  United  States  Im- 
ports In  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
It  should  also  have  a  marked  effect  in 
reducing  the  nature  of  the  competition 
faced  by  our  own  domestic  production 
from  Imports  from  the  Western  Eluropean 
countries,  as  they  will  find  a  larger  share 
of  their  own  production  demanded  by 
their  own  markets,  and  as  they  will  also 
find  a  need  to  raise  their  labor  standards, 
considering  the  conditions  of  maximum 
employment  or  even  full  employment  In 
their  home  markets.  Therefore,  this 
should  have  a  very  important  effect  upon 
the  concern  with  which  we  have  regard- 
ed material  increases  in  imports  into 
U.S.  markets,  and  Is  another  reason  for 
our  joining  this  cooperative  effort  In  the 
Western  Eluropean  Community,  Insofar 
as  economics  are  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
barriers  still  existed  among  the  Six. 
and  relatively  little  had  yet  been  called 
for  to  Implement  the  Rome  Treaty.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  all  steps  taken  un- 
der it  must  be  phased  over  a  total  period 
of  12  years,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that 
the  confidence  already  inspired  by  the 
mere  fact  that  Europe  was  going  forward 
seriously  to  implement  the  treaty  had 
completely  changed  the  atmosphere  in 
Western  Europe  to  one  of  optimistic  con- 
fidence that  Western  Europe  was  in  for 
a  period  of  extraordinary  economic  de- 
velopment. Mr.  President,  the  progress 
of  these  countries  has  really  been  re- 
markable. 

The  per  capita  gross  national  product 
of  the  Inner  Six  has  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent  since  1950.  This  com- 
pares with  a  33 -percent  increase  in  the 
United  States. 


Ind(!ed,  It  may  be  that  thl«  new-found 
confldenoe,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, among  theee  Western  European 
countHea  Is  already  having  an  effect 
upon  U.3.  exports.  Our  exports  to  the 
European  conunon  market  countries  in 
January  and  February  1960,  amounted 
to  $546.3  million  worth.  This  is  a  52- 
percent  increase  over  the  same  period  in 
1959.  and  a  36-percent  increase  over 
those  in  1956,  our  last  normal  export 
year. 

Indeed,  our  latest  report  shows  that 
conuTierQial  exports  soared  in  March  to 
the  highest  level  in  nearly  2 '2  years, 
and  it  is  expected  that  again  the  figures 
on  tiBLd9  with  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  will  show  a  material 
mcre:ase. 

More  than  17  percent  of  our  U.S.  ex- 
p)orts  go  to  EJuropean  Common  Market 
count,rie$,  but  this  does  not  yet  begm 
to  repre$ent  to  us  the  Importance  which 
foreign  tirade  represents  to  both  the  "m- 
ner  six"  and  the  "outer  seven."  as  it  is 
estimated  generally  that  foreign  trade 
amounta  to  about  35  percent  of  the 
economies  of  Western  European  coun- 
tries, whereas  in  our  case  foreign  trade 
amounta  to  less  than  7  percent  of  our 
own  economy.  But  this  is  critical  to  our 
economy  as  it  is  to  theirs. 

There  is  very  serious  concern  becom- 
ing mone  and  more  manifested  in  the 
country  durmg  this  period  as  to  the  com- 
petition of  imports  into  the  United  States 
and  their  effect  upon  domestic  mdustry. 
In  these  calculations  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers are  extremely  important,  as  con- 
sumers wish  to  benefit  from  the  moder- 
atmg  eflect  on  prices  and  quality  which 
come;i  also  from  foreign  competition. 
Now.  there  has  been  grave  concern  in 
fields  like  certain  kinds  of  textiles,  shoes, 
gloves,  ceramics,  china,  and  other  prod- 
ucts that  unfair  competition  was  being 
created  by  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  especially  low-wage  areas.  The 
fundamental  economic  Improvement  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  broadening  of 
their  own  Internal  markets  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  helping  us  Insofar  as 
imports  from  free  Europe  are  concerned. 
Our  economists  are  predicting  that  we 
are  not  now  being  outproduced  and  out- 
priced  abroad,  though  we  may  have 
shift?  in  the  emphasis  of  our  production 
for  export.  For  example,  we  have  been 
doing  very  well  In  exporting  all  types  of 
machinery,  while  we  have  suffered  in 
exports  of  textiles. 

It  is  logical  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  a  rationalization  of  production 
throughout  the  world  as  world  trade  in- 
creases and  expands  and  the  free  world 
becomes  more  closely  knit  economically. 
But  '.his  does  not  mean  that  our  people 
need  to  be  hurt;  rather,  they  need  to  be 
benefited.  It  is  up  to  us  by  carrying  out 
the  protections  acorded  by  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  respect  of 
■per  1- point"  and  "escape-clause"  pro- 
ceedings to  protect  our  domestic  Industry 
insofar  as  it  is  required  by  overall  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  considera- 
tions. The  "phasing  out"  of  problems 
for  domestic  business  which  are  raised 
by  imp>orts.  as  well  as  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  help  enable  individual  workers 
and  small  business  through  proper  fi- 
nancing to  adjust  to  new  economic  con- 


ditions, can  all  help  very  materially.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  without  throwing 
any  workers  on  the  scrap  heap,  the  pros- 
perity and  economic  stability  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world  can  be  materially 
advanced  by  enlightened  policies  In  re- 
spect of  trade 

In  that  same  connection.  I  should  hke 
to  advert  to  the  very  important  stake  our 
farmers  have  in  this  very  important 
problem  of  trade  to  which  I  have  been 
referring  I  see  on  the  floor  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  1 .  a  leading  authority  on 
foreign  affairs,  who  at  one  time  repre- 
.sented  our  country  in  India  In  his  State 
there  is  a  problem  with  respect  to  to- 
bacco. 

One  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
Common  Market  m  Europe  was  with  re- 
spect to  tariffs,  and  how  the  duty  shall 
be  fixed  on  tobacco;  whether  a  hi^h  tar- 
iff, such  as  that  charged  by  Germany 
should  be  fixed,  or  whether  a  lower 
charge,  such  as  that  fixed  by  other  mem- 
bers 01  the  European  Common  Market, 
should  be  esublished.  In  this  problem 
we  have  both  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity On  the  one  hand,  if  the  United 
States  is  concerned  in  the  new  economic 
organization  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring, and  to  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Tennessee  has  referred, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  rationalize 
these  problems  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Europeans  are  going  to  follow  the 
old.  traditional  patterns  of  raising  enor- 
mous amounts  of  revenue  on  products 
such  as  tea.  coffee,  and  tobacco,  then  the 
new  degree  of  more  prosperous  internal 
markets  which  they  are  creating  by  new 
federations  in  economic  terms  will  not 
be  benficial  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  that  there 
should  be  a  greatly  increased  market  for 
commodities,  including  tobacco,  and  that 
trade  barriers  with  respect  to  them 
should  be  materially  reduced:  and  I 
think  that  such  a  policy  will  be  of  benefit 
not  only  to  us.  but  to  them,  giving 
their  people  a  hlsher  living  standard. 
However,  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a 
result,  we  must  be  ready  to  have  the 
American  presence  in  the  economic  af- 
fairs of  the  Western  European  Commu- 
nity far  more  fully  represented  than  It 
is  today.  I  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant added  reason  why  we  must  consider 
our  joinint;  this  new  economic  orgamza- 
tion. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  JAVITS     I  yield. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The   time  of   the  Senator   from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  time  in  addition  to  that  which 
was  granted  to  me  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
desire'' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Fifteen  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  0001»ER.  Would  the  Senator 
prefer  that  I  wait  until  he  has  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  this  Is  quite  a  good 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  the  outset  I  should 
like  to  say  that  It  Is  a  commentary  on  the 
ability  of  thr  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  also  the  regard  In  which 
he  is  held  :n  parliamentary  circles  in 
E^lrope,  thav,  he  was  Invited  to  address 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  at  Strasbourg.  And  he  has 
brought  to  us  from  the  assembly  and  his 
discussions  ^vlth  European  leaders  some 
very  heartening  facts. 

We  know  of  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  formation  of  the  &iropean 
Economic  Community.  After  its  devel- 
opment we  were  disturbed  by  signs  of 
friction,  and  not  only  economic  difficul- 
ties, but  pjssibly  political  difficulties 
which  might  result  from  differing  ap- 
proaches ol  the  Ehirop>ean  Economic 
Community  and  the  organization  headed 
by  Great  Britain  which  is  called  the 
"outer." 

I  am  mucli  heartened  by  the  report  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  he  be- 
lieves these  differences  can  be  concili- 
ated, and  tliat  he  believes  the  United 
States.  If  it  becomes  a  member  of  the 
projected  Crganization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  Development,  can  play  a 
part  in  briniting  about  this  conciliation 
of  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups.    Is  that  his  view? 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  is  essentially  my 
view,  and  I  tm  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
Senator  froir,  Kentucky  for  his  personal 
references,  ajid  even  more  for  putting  so 
exactly  the  message  which  I  bring  back 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 

Mr  COOP3R.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  comment  about  trade  problems  which 
have  resulted  from  the  formation  of  the 
European  E(onomlc  Community.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
called  attention  to  a  matter  which  is  of 
Importance  tD  my  own  State  and  other 
tobacco  producing  States.  In  broad  out- 
line. I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
most  Importf.nt  thing  which  could  hap- 
pen to  the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  its  exports,  and  of 
multilateral  trade.  Is  the  formation  of 
a  strong  Eurc  pean  Economic  Community 
and.  I  would  add.  a  strong  'outer  seven." 

It  Is  howev?r.  necessary  that  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  make  ad- 
justment In  :ts  tariffs  against  American 
exports. 

This  can  b<'  done.  The  tobacco  States 
including  Kentucky  were  quite  dis- 
heartened when  they  learned  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  had  agreed 
to  establish  a  30  percent  ad  valorem  duty 
upon  tobacco 

I  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  tobacco  growers.  tobacco- 
State  farm  oitranizations.  and  in  fact  the 
entire  tobaccj  industry,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  R.  A.  Eammack.  president  of  the 
Burley  and  IDark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association. 

Since  then  Mr.  Dillon  has  made  rep- 
resentations to  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean E]conon:ic  Community,  asking  that 
this  duty  be  adjusted.    And  it  is  a  fact 


that  at  OATT,  this  faU,  the  United  States 
will  ask  for  a  review  of  such  duties  as 
the  European  Economic  Cooimunlty 
wants  to  impose,  including  the  tobacco 
duty.  I  believe  It  will  be  properly 
adjusted. 

Considering  the  great  ability  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Herter  and  Under  Secre- 
Ury  of  State  Douglas  Dillon,  I  believe 
a  great  many  of  these  problems  will  be 
composed.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Judgment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
as  to  whether  he  is  In  accord  with  my 
viewpwint. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  am  In  thorough 
accord  with  the  Senator's  vlewpomt.  I 
think  the  Europeans  now  are  beginning 
to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  our  con- 
stitutional processes  than  they  ever  knew 
before.  The  Europeans  realize  it  is  not 
enough  to  get  the  administration  back 
of  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  that  a 
pretty  sharp  eye  must  be  kept  on  the 
Congress. 

This  demonsuates  the  importance  of 
what  we  are  discussing.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dillon,  motivated  by  Sec- 
retary Herter's  well-known  views  on 
these  subjects,  has  taken  a  very  con- 
structive line.  More  and  more  it  is  a 
line  being  Identified  witti  his  name.  All 
of  these  matters  I  am  discussing  are  be- 
ing called  the  Dillon  plan,  very  analogous 
to  the  Marshall  plan.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  pride  to  our  country. 

We  are  not  committed  to  anything 
but  consultation  and  an  Intent  to  pur- 
sue a  certain  policy  line  liberalizing 
world  trade,  giving  more  aid  to  the  less- 
developed  areas,  and  doing  a  good  deal 
more  than  we  have  been  doing  about 
their  main  problems  with  commodity 
prices;  nevertheless,  this  does  represent 
a  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a 
line  of  policy  rather  than  to  a  specific 
action.  If  It  appears  that  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  Congress  Is  favorable  to- 
ward what  Mr.  Dillon  is  doing,  then  the 
world  will  be  encouraged  and  things  will 
move  forward.  If  people  are  gomg  to 
begin  to  be  pulling  Mr.  Dillon  down 
while  he  is  trying  to  help  erect  a  sound 
structure  for  the  Western  industrial- 
ized community,  it  will  5f>eedil>'  be  per- 
ceived In  the  fact  that  European  na- 
tions will  back  away  from  cooperation. 

I  assure  my  colleague  that  I  have  not 
been  undertaking  a  vain  exercise  today, 
or  simply  reporting  about  some  nice 
trip  I  took  to  Europe.  This  is  very 
serious  business,  involving  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  and  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  the  fate  of  freedom 
itself.  Let  no  one  underestimate  the 
problem.  Let  us  understand  what  we 
are  doing  and  how  serious  the  matter 
is 

I  welcome  mj-  colleague's  observation 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Under  Secretary  Dil- 
lon. I  know  has,  as  has  Secretary  Her- 
ter, directed  his  energies  to  the 
proper  support  of  the  uniflcation  of  the 
economic  interests  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
conciliation  of  the  differences  between 
the  "limer  six"  and  "outer  seven."  and 
also  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
State?  as  much  as  it  can  accomplish 
by  the  means  the  Senator  has  suggested. 
I  believe  our  people  can  be  certain  that 


he  wlU  take  into  consideration  their 
large  scope,  and  the  principles  Involved 
and  he  will  look  after  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes.  I  have  found  that 
to  be  true. 

I  finish  my  comments  by  sajdng 
again  that  the  Senator  has  done  a  great 
service  by  his  trip  and  also  by  present- 
ing his  report  to  us.  The  Senator  par- 
ticipated in  the  de\'elopment  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  He  served  In  the  Congress 
at  the  time  a  second  great  step  was 
taken,  which  was  to  assure  the  certainty 
of  the  security  of  Europe  by  our  agree- 
ment to  send  troops  to  Europe,  and  to 
mamtam  our  troops  in  Europe. 

I  had  the  honor  to  vote  for  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  I  had  the  honor  In  1950.  to 
serve  in  the  E>epartment  of  State,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Trunum,  and  to  take 
part  in  two  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  m  London  and  Bnissels, 
when  it  was  decided  to  organize  the 
defenses  of  NATO.  I  view  this  present 
undertaking  as  being  a  great  step  for- 
ward both  for  Europe  and  for  our  cotm- 
try. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  was  invited 
to  speak  at  the  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  Eiwope  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  position  and  the  Infiuence  the 
Senator  enjoys  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league that  not  only  did  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  meet  with  my  colleague  and  with 
his  constituents  in  respect  to  tobacco, 
but  also,  when  I  was  in  Europe.  I  foujid 
that  the  Europeans  knew  he  had  had 
the  meeting.  It  had  been  fully  reflected 
to  them.  They  knew  the  United  States 
was  fully  back  of  the  position  discussed. 
that  Mr.  Dillon  is  very  hardheaded 
about  these  matters  of  trade,  and  knows 
better  than  anybody  that  trade  is  not 
a  one-way  street,  and  that  if  anybody 
thinks  it  is,  he  will  find  it  is  never  going 
to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  upon  this 
note: 

My  visit  confirms  for  me  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an 
enormous  step  forward  In  respect  of  the 
free  world's  economic  capabilities  and 
economic  situation.  The  extent  to  which 
we  shall  ascend  a  new  plateau  of  well- 
belr\g  both  for  ourselves,  the  peoples  of 
V'estern  Europe,  and  the  peoples  of  other 
industrialized  nations  in  the  free  world, 
and  the  people  In  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world,  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which,  and  the  conviction 
with  which,  we  undertake  the  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  cooperation  inherent 
in  such  developments  as  those  which  I 
have  just  described  that  are  taking  place 
now  in  Europe.  European  standards  of 
living  are  far  from  our  own  even  with 
their  present  state  of  prosr>erity.  and 
standards  of  hving  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world  are  abysmally 
low.  Our  objective  must  be  to  find  a 
rate  of  progress  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  the  brains,  the  capital,  and 
the  will  to  make  this  happen.  We  can 
outclass  the  Communists  in  this  decisive 
economic  struggle  of  the  1960's.    We  are 
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now  being  given  the  opportunity  in  a 
very  practical  way.  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  shall  realize  that  the  very  fate 
of  all  mankind  is  at  stake  and  that  we 
will  accept  our  opportunities  as  they 
come  to  us.  inspired  by  this  knowledge. 
Mi.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AGREEMENT  TO  SEND  SURPLUS 
FOODS  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  agreement,  just  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  India, 
whereby  our  country  will  be  providing 
a  huge  amount  of  food  commodities  to 
India,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  ever 
consiunmated  by  this  Government.  It 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  I 
think  most  people  who  have  made  a  study 
of  international  problems  will  agree  that 
the  food  we  have  provided  for  the  hun- 
gry E>eople  of  the  world  has  done  more  to 
gain  good  will  and  support  for  the  cause 
of  democracy  than  any  other  single  thing 
our  country  has  done. 

There  has  been  a  question  as  to 
whether  our  other  foreign  aid  programs 
in  many  countries  have  done  more  good 
than  harm.  But  certainly  no  one  can 
ever  point  to  a  single  instance  where 
providing  food  to  foreign  people  has 
gained  us  anything  but  good  will. 

Under  this  agreement  we  shall  be  pro- 
viding the  huge  amount  of  587  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  India,  over  a  4-year 
period.  In  addition  to  alleviating  a  seri- 
ous food  problem  in  India,  this  will  also 
be  of  considerable  help  to  our  surplus 
problem.  These  587  million  bushels  of 
wheat  are  equal  to  nearly  4  years  of 
wheat  production  in  North  Dakota,  the 
second  largest  wheat  producing  State  in 
the  United  States. 

More  agreements  similar  to  this  one 
should  be  made,  and  that  will  be  possi- 
ble under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  say  that  Public  Law  480  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  this  Con- 
gress ever  p>assed — not  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  farmers,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  has  done  more 
to  get  our  food  to  the  hungry  people  of 
the  world  than  has  any  other  program 
we  have  ever  undertaken. 

This  new  agreement  is  a  direct  result 
of  President  Eisenhowers  recent  trip  to 
India  and  the  commendable  work  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
and  many  other  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


to  a  call  of  the  calendar.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  a  very 
importtnt  request  to  make — at  least, 
very  important  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  desires  to  be  rec- 
ognize<l  I  bring  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  Senate  was  still  in  the  morn- 
ing hoiir. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  The  morning  hour  was  com- 
pleted at  11:15  a.m. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  going  to  make  a  long 
si:>eech,  or  simply  present  an  insertion 
for  the  Record? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it 
Will  take  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  need  only  about 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed 


equities  In  the  construction  of  fliAhlng  ves- 
sels and  to  enable  the  flshlng  IndUBtry  of 
the  United  Slates  to  regain  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic statu*,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  COR- 
RECT INEQUITIES  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  FISHING  VESSELS— RE- 
CONSIDERATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  en- 
ter a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  5421.  an  act  to 
provide  a  program  of  assistance  to  cor- 
rect inequities  in  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing 
industry  of  the  United  States  to  regain 
a  favorable  economic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule.  I  move  that  the 
House  be  requested  to  return  the  en- 
grossed bill  and  all  accompanying  papers 
to  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  called  up  a 
conference  report  on  H  R.  5421,  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  assistance  to  correct 
inequities  in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  United  States  to  regain  a  favorable 
economic  status,  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

I  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr  LauscheI  in  which  I 
promised  to  notify  him  when  the  matter 
was  called  up.  However,  it  had  been 
on  the  calendar  for  so  long  I  completely 
forgot  about  notifying  him,  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  him.  I  wish  to  join  him  in  his 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  thor- 
oughly that  because  of  the  length  of  timp 
involved  during  which  this  matter  was 
pending,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
forgot  the  agreement  we  had. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  wish  to  join  in  the  Senator's 
motion  to  reconsider. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lausche  : 

Ordared,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Oe  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  bia  (HR.  5421)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  assistance  to  correct  In- 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  CO- 
OPE3tATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  has  been 
discussing  today  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  and  to  the  free 
world.  It  is  important  also  in  respect 
to  the  economic  and  political  welfare  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  as  well  aa  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  in  1949  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  wa.s  created 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Much  credit 
goes  to  former  President  Tiuman.  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and  to 
a  bipartisan  congressional  leadership, 
principally  former  Senators  Connally 
and  VandenberR. 

Mr  President,  it  was  largely  the  fear 
of  Communist  aggression  which  held 
the  15  NATO  nations  together  in  a  work- 
ing arrangement  during  the  first  10  years 
of  the  existence  of  NATO.  Little  was 
done  to  implement  article  2.  which  dealt 
with  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
cooperation. 

With  the  coming  into  power  of  Pre- 
mier Krushchev  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
free  world  was  cx)nfronted  with  another 
kind  of  struggle  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  so  well  pointed  out, 
is  in  the  economic  field 

During  the  first  10  years  of  NATO 
there  were  many  failures  of  consulta- 
tion. Irritation  arose  because  of  lack 
of  unity  and  understanding  between  the 
NATO  partners;  and  with  the  coming 
of  the  economic  sti-uggle  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  free  nations  of  the  West- 
ern World  and  the  NATO  nations  had  to 
make  a  different  kind  of  effort  if  they 
were  to  be  successful 

Heretofore  in  the  economic  field  each 
nation  has  gone  its  own  way.  The 
United  States  did  the  most,  of  course, 
but  whatever  was  done  by  any  other  na- 
tion was  not  coordinated,  not  worked  out 
on  a  unified  basis.  We  found  that  the 
Communist  world  was  making  consider- 
ably headway,  particularly  among  the 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
further  a  unified  plan,  so  that  this  Na- 
tion could  unify  its  economic  and  tech- 
nical programs  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions Resolutions  were  filed  by  many 
Senators,  including  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  but  frankly,  no  great 
result  was  accomplished. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out.  a  new  organization,  with  a 
grtat  chance  of  success,  upon  which  our 
security  and  economic  and  political 
freecom  of  the  Western  World  may 
largely  depend,  has  been  created  That 
is  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  brlruT  together  the  efforts  of  22 
nations,  and  such  others  as  may  come  in 
or  be  brought  in,  to  promote  cooperation 
not  only   in   economic   matters   among 
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themselves,  but  also  in  dealing  with 
technical  iind  aid  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple m  the  onderdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world. 

Thanks  U)  the  Marshall  plan,  and  to 
other  prog-ams.  as  well  as  to  their  own 
efforts,  people  in  many  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  gained  back  their 
economic  s:rength  and  are  now  in  a  p>06i- 
tion  to  make  a  sutxtantial  contribution 
toward  bettering  conditions  In  the  un- 
derdevelop<?d  nations.  In  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  they  may  have 
better  acceptance  than  we  There  may 
be  an  Italian  Influence,  a  British  in- 
fluence, or  a  French  influence,  through 
which  they  could  carry  on  work  that 
would  be  8S  acceptable  as  what  we  are 
doing. 

This  is  b.  needed  effort  The  success 
of  NATO,  our  success  In  standing  to- 
gether, our  unified  front  against  Com- 
munist aggression,  will  depend  upon  the 
success  of  this  new  organization.  If  it 
succeeds,  and  if  we  lend  our  Influence  to 
It,  I  think  there  will  be  a  good  chance 
for  world  peace,  and  for  successfully 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  success  of  this  new  organization 
will  mean  that  we  shall  have  a  unified 
economic  fitrength.  Our  defense  effort 
will  be  easier.  If  we  have  a  .««tep-by-step 
disarmament,  we  can  act  more  in  con- 
cert and  unity.  This  organization  in- 
cludes not  merely  the  15  NATO  nations, 
but  others  which  are  desirous  of  making 
a  contribution. 

I  wL«5h  to  say  a  word  about  the  re- 
markable work  in  this  field  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts] 
has  done.  E>uring  three  meetings  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Association  he 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee,  an  agency  like  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Developmient  has  t)een  recommended  at 
each  one  of  those  meetings  Last  June 
the  Atlantic  Congress  was  convened  in 
London,  bringing  together  6^0  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  NATO  nations.  I  think 
this  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  historic 
meeting,  because  Immediately  thereafter 
Under  Secretary  EWUon  attempted  to  put 
Into  effect,  and  has  now  succeeded  in 
putting  into  effect,  the  very  vital  recom- 
mendation of  the  Atlantic  Congress  at 
London  In  1959.  that  there  be  a  unified 
and  cooperative  economic  effort  among 
the  democracies  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  rap- 
porteur of  the  economic  committee  at 
this  meeting,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  getting  through  resolutions,  which 
were  usually  unanimously  adopted,  fur- 
thering this  general  purpose  He  has 
met  with  other  parliamentarians  of  Eu- 
rope on  various  occasions,  and  his  re- 
cent presentation  to  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  at 
Strasbourg,  was  highly  successful.  It 
was  another  effective  and  noble  effort 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  that 
which  so  many  of  us  desire.  I  pay  high 
tribute  to  him  for  his  work. 

I  agree  that  the  success  of  this  organ- 
ization is  vital.  Its  success  will  depend 
upon  the  cooperation  and  the  support  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  hope  will  be 
forthcoming. 


EFFICACY,  SAFETY.  AND  TOXICITY 
OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  at 
page  9193  of  the  Concrkssiomal  Rccoro 
of  Tuesday,  May  3,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  I>iiiksk»]  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  a  letter  of  May  2  addressed 
to  me  from  Dr.  James  M.  Moss,  of  Alex- 
andria. Va. 

The  first  time  that  I  personally  saw 
the  letter  was  yesterday  morning,  al- 
though the  chief  counsel  of  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  received  it  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  May  3.  My  first  no- 
tice that  such  letter  had  been  written 
was  when  I  was  informed  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  had  inserted  it  in  the 
Record  on  Tuesday.  The  letter  was  also 
reproduced  by  the  Drug  Pink  Sheet  on 
Wednesday,  May  4. 

My  answer  to  Dr.  Moss  was  completed 
late  yesterday.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  answer  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  4,  1990 
Dr  James  M  Mobs. 
Director  of  the  Diabettc  Clinic, 
Georgetown  University  Hospital 
Washington.  DC 

DtAB  Dr  Moss  Your  letter  of  May  2  ad- 
dressed to  me  did  not  come  to  my  personal 
attention  until  this  morning.  I  understand 
however,  that  the  letter  arrived  in  my  office 
sometime  on  Monday  and  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr  Dixon,  the  chief  counsel  and 
staff  director  of  the  subcommittee.  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  flrst  knowledge  that  I 
had  of  your  letter  was  when  someone  pointed 
out  to  me  that  Senator  Dikkskn  bad  in- 
serted a  copy  of  the  letter  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  yesterday,  and  later  that 
day  I  saw  a  report  of  It  in  "The  Pink  Sheet" 
of  P-D-C  Reports. 

In  your  letter.  In  discussing  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  on  April  26.  1&60. 
by  Dr  Henry  Etolger.  with  respect  to  chlor- 
propamide ( Dlablnese  i .  you  make  the  ex- 
treme statement  that  "there  are  some  pa- 
tients who  have  become  so  worried  that  they 
have  discontinued  the  drug  and  do  not  plan 
to  return  to  the  physician  who  prescribed 
'such  a  dangeroixs  medicine'  for  them,"  and 
that  they  have  lost  confidence  In  all  phy- 
sicians and  will  seek  no  treatment  until  they 
have  become  seriously  111." 

Frankly.  I  am  rather  indignant  about  both 
the  manner  In  which  your  letter  was  han- 
dled as  well  as  Its  substance.  Apparently 
you  did  not  see  fit  to  do  me  the  courtesy  of 
giving  me  a  chance  to  answer  your  letter 
before  you  presumably  made  it  available  to 
Senator  Dirksen  and  to  "The  Pink  Sheet." 

As  to  the  substance  of  your  letter,  let  me 
briefly  review  the  main  point  around  which 
the  controversy  is  centered.  Hundreds  of 
physicians  from  all  over  the  country  have 
written  to  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee complaining  of  the  advertising 
which  they  received  from  ethical  drug  com- 
panies. Day  before  yesterday  I  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  excerpts  from 
typical  letters  which  have  been  received  from 
doctors.  Among  other  things,  these  physi- 
cians have  complained  that  the  advertising 
is  frequently  misleading  In  that  It  does  not 
adequately  describe  the  side  effects  asso- 
ciated with  particular  drugs.  In  the  ethical 
drug  Industry  It  Is  apparent  that  what  a 
drug  company  does  or  does  not  say  about 
side  effects  In  Its  advertisements  to  doctors 
and  In  the  presentations  by  detail  men  Is 
of  critical  Importance  In  determining  which 
company  will  have  what  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. 


In  our  hearings  on  tranquUlzers  two  of 
the  world's  most  eminent  psychiatrists.  Dr. 
Piitc  Freyh&n  and  Dr.  H&ns  li^hmann,  testi- 
fied that  although  they  were  ezpertc,  they 
could  readily  be  misled  by  advertising  claims 
of  drugs  outside  their  field  of  speclAlty.  In 
the  case  of  the  oral  diabetic  dnigs,  the  sub- 
committee sought  the  expert  testimony  of 
three  noted  diabetic  specialists.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Marble  stated  that  any  physician  wbo 
was  induced  to  write  a  prescription  for  Dlabl- 
nese on  the  basis  of  advertising  claims  made 
for  that  drug  would  have  been  "badly  guid- 
ed." Dr.  Dolger  denounced  Dlablnese  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  advertising 
claims  were  misleading  but  that  the  drug 
Itself  had  an  excessively  high  incidence  of 
Bide  effects.  Yesterday,  Dr  Loube  confirmed 
the  high  incidence  of  sucli  effecu  of  Dlabl- 
nese by  siimmarizlng  the  very  clinic  reprarts 
submitted  by  Pfizer  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration . 

I  might  say  to  you  that  if  you  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Dolger  before  the  subcommittee, 
much  of  the  blame  for  the  Inference  which 
the  press  received  from  his  testimony  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  officials  of  the  Pflier 
Co  Itself.  It  became  necessary  during  the 
presentation  by  Dr.  Dolger  for  the  8ul>com- 
mlttee  to  recess  in  order  that  I  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  could  go  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  vote.  Due  to  a  previous 
commitment  on  my  part  to  go  to  New  York 
City.  I  was  unable  to  return  to  the  hearing 
room  and  prevailed  upon  Senator  Wh-et  to 
take  my  place  as  presiding  chairman.  Shortly 
after  the  hearings  were  resumed  and  before 
Mr.  Dolger  completed  his  {x-eeentatlon.  the 
officials  of  the  Pfizer  Co.  interrupted  and 
were  allowed  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
Dr.  Dolger.  After  this  colloquy  had  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  Senator  Wii.xt  ad- 
journed the  hearings.  For  your  information. 
I  have  afforded  Dr.  Dolger  the  privilege  of 
submitting  to  the  sul>commlttee  in  writing. 
If  he  so  desires,  the  completion  of  his  pres- 
entation, which  I  understand  would  have 
clarified  some  of  the  points  about  which 
you  complain.  I  am  sure  that  when  this  Is 
done,  this  statement  would  be  t>eneficial  and 
clarifying,  as  well  as  affording  to  all  con- 
cerned an  adequate  explanation  of  his  views. 

For  your  information,  advertising  and  pro- 
motional programs  for  ethical  drug  prod- 
ucts are  one  of  the  vital  competitive  factors 
In  the  success  or  failure  of  a  drug  product. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  of  determining  the 
issue  of  whether  advertising  is  in  fact  false 
and  misleading  except  through  the  testi- 
mony of  recognized  experts.  Because  you 
are  a  doctor.  I  trust  that  you  do  not  ques- 
tion the  professional  competence  of  Drs. 
Marble.  Dolger,  and  Loube.  The  only  prac- 
tical alternative  to  hearing  the  testimony 
of  experts  is  to  sweep  the  whole  problem 
under  the  rug  and  let  commercial  success  In 
the  ethical  drug  Indtistry  be  significantly 
determined  by  which  company  exhibits  the 
least  feeling  of  responsibility  in  its  adver- 
tising to  the  medical  profession. 

I  have  Ijeen  led  to  believe  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  diabetic  pwitlent  It  is  most  Im- 
fwrtant  that  the  doctor  and  the  patient  both 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  particular 
antidiabetic  product  that  is  being  tised.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  why  you,  as  a  doctor, 
should  be  reluctant  to  discuss  freely  with  ejaj 
at  your  patients  the  attendant  side  effects  of 
any  product  that  you  might  in  your  Judg- 
ment prescribe.  I  would  also  think  that 
since  It  Is  yoiu-  responsibility  to  select  a 
particular  drug  for  a  particular  patient,  you 
would  be  most  receptive  to  receiving  from 
any  source  the  best  and  most  reliable  Infor- 
mation as  to  side  effects  of  any  product,  such 
as  Dlablnese. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  In  your  statement 
that  because  In  public  forum  11  has  been 
disclosed  that  Dlablnese  may  have  undesir- 
able side  effects,  not  only  will  patients  refuse 
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to  take  tbat  dm*  but  will  also  refua*  to  take 
the  other  altamatlT*  oral  antidiabetic  drugs 
or  Uuulln  ttasir.  Speaking  trankly,  I  tblnk 
you  have  o>rarstated  tout  Tlews  and  that  they 
are  without  mrBrtt. 

Certainly  the  tacts  dlaclooed  for  the  flrst 
tiTTw  ftt  the  oommlttec'B  hearing  would  jue- 
tlfy  the  patient  and  the  physician  taking 
another  look  at  Dlahineae  and  the  phyitadan 
and  patient  having  a  trank  talk  ea  to  lu 
suitability.  Pflaer  has  consistently  adver- 
tised the  drug  as  having  no  slgnlfleant  Inci- 
dence of  serloos  side  effects,  etc  The  actual 
clliUcal  testt  filed  with  the  I^mA  and  Drug 
Admlnlstratkm  show  this  to  be  false  and 
misleading.  Pfiaer  withheld  from  the  physi- 
cians the  Information  that  In  theee  a.OOO 
cases  37  percent  al  the  patients  had  side 
effects  and  some  of  them  were  serious.  Had 
the  subcommittee  not  had  this  hearing,  phy- 
sicians would  have  continued  prescribing 
Diablnese  without  this  vital  Information. 
Pflaer  also  refused  to  have  Dr.  leaaonl.  who 
supo-vlsed  the  testing  ot  the  drug,  present  at 
the  hearings.  This  is  not  playing  fair  with 
the  subcommittee  or  with  the  medical  pro- 
feeslon.  We  can  only  concliide  that  Dr 
lesaonl's  testlnK>ny  would  not  have  sustained 
the  claims  made  by  Pflaer. 

Although  I  am  in  agreement  that  it  would 
be  well,  as  suggested  during  the  ccuree  of  the 
hearings,  that  medical  forums  be  scheduled 
and  held  under  some  spionsorshlp  for  the 
purixxe  of  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
oral  diabetic  dn'gs,  I,  nevertheless,  am  still 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  unless  some 
more  responsible  attitude  is  taken  as  to  ad- 
vertising literature  disseminated  by  some 
manufacturers,  such  forums,  in  and  of  them- 
selvee.  might  not  trickle  down  to  the  average 
practicing  physician.  The  truth  will  always, 
in  the  long  run,  be  beneficial.  That's  what 
we  were  endeavoring  to  present  with  refer- 
ence to  Diablnese.  From  this,  good  and  not 
harm,  as  you  si^ggest.  will  result.  Dr.  Dolger 
stated,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Pflser 
Co..  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  doctors 
spproached  by  the  Pfizer  Co.  to  make  clini- 
cal tests  of  the  product,  Diablnese.  He 
stated  that  the  statements  that  he  made 
before  the  subcommittee  were  predicated 
upon  his  experience  and  upon  his  observa- 
tions. Although  you  make  light  of  Dr. 
Dolger.  I  am  sure  that  most  experts  in  the 
diabetic  field  would  not  agree  with  you.  I 
am  ot  the  opinion  that  he  is  one  of  the 
foreuKiet  doctors  in  the  di^^betic  field. 

As  you  must  know,  neither  I  nor  other 
members  of  the  subconrunittee  can  control  or 
predict  exactly  what  any  expert  may  or  may 
not  say  when  he  is  asked  to  appear  before  the 
siibcommlttee.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
truth.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  our  competi- 
tive way  of  life  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
become  reluctant  in  our  way  of  life  in  seek- 
ing for  truth,  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  I 
think  you  as  a  doctor  underestimate  the 
intellect  of  the  average  American  citizen. 
Repeatedly,  our  citisenry  have  proven  that 
they  are  capehle  of  understanding  truth 
whenever  exposed  to  it. 
Sincerely, 

Earns  KEF.\nvsa.  Chairrnan. 


The  "^^PTwpMa  and  Shelby  Ooanty, 
Tenn  ■  Safety  Coancll  has  recognized 
Mr.  Metman  for  his  many  years  of  lead- 
ership fti  commtmity  safe^  jiromotlon. 

Mr.  Weeman  was  also  given  the  Roy 
W.  Howard  Award  for  outstanding  per- 
formanee  as  a  newspaper  editor  by  the 
Scrtpps* Howard  organization. 

The  Memphis  editor  joined  Scrlpps- 
Howard  as  a  young  reporter  on  the  Ev- 
ansvllle,  Ind.,  Press.  In  1921  he  founded 
the  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn..  News.  He  has 
been  eilltor  of  the  Press-Sclmltar  In 
Memphis  since  1931. 

He  is  the  third  winner  of  the  Roy  W. 
Howard  Award,  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  Mr.  Howard  personally  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  Scrlpps-How- 
ard  editors.  A  plaque  representing  the 
award  Was  Inscribed : 

Roy  W.  Howard  Award  For  exceptional 
initiative  and  enterprise.  Presented  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  nevrepapers  to  Edward  J 
Meeman.  His  faith  in  the  human  spirit  in- 
spired these  newspapers  to  win  many  a  "lost 
cause." 

These  two  outstanding  honors  are 
greatly  deserved.  I  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  hundreds  Mr.  Meeman  has 

received. 


AWARDS    TO   EDWARD    J.    MEEMAN 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  this  country's  outstanding  newspaper 
editors  is  Edward  J.  Meeman  of  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Press-Scimitar,  one  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  group  of  newspa- 
pers. It  Is  with  pride  that  I  count  Mr. 
Meeman  as  a  personal  friend,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Press-Scimitar's  chief  has  re- 
cently received  two  high  awards  for  his 
achievements  as  a  newspaper  editor  and 
as  a  citizen. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BART  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  call  of  the 
calendar  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLAitD  in  the  chair  • .  By  the  terms  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  al- 
ready entered  into,  it  is  provided  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  matters  of 
business,  which  was  some  time  a«o,  the 
Senate  proceed  at  once  to  the  call  of  the 
calendar  of  measures  to  which  there  is 
no  objection,  beginning  with  order  No. 
12T7.  The  clerk  will  state  the  first  meas- 
ure on  the  calendar  under  the  unanl- 
mous-oonsent  agreement. 


ESTATE  OF  EILEEN   G.    POSTER 

The  bill  fS.  51 1>  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Eileen  G.  Foster  was  announced 
as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  each  Senator  Ls  entitled 
to  as  much  as  5  minutes  to  address  the 
Senate  on  subjects  which  they  wi.sh  to 
discuss,  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  dui- 
ing  the  call  of  the  calendar.  The  flrst 
Senator  to  be  recognized  is  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 


THE  DIME  STORE  NEW  DEAL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  it 
can  be  dressed  up.  painted,  oictured  as 
voluntiiry.  but  any  way  It  is  put,  the 
plan  offered  by  Arthur  Flemming  for  aid 
to  the  aged  is  socialized  medicine.  What 
is  voluntary  about  a  plan  which  will  en- 
tail the  participation  of  every  taxpayer 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not?  What  is 
free  about  a  plan  which  has  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrmient  intervening  in  any  way 
at   all?     Where  in   the  Constitution   is 


the  Federal  Government  given  the  right 
to  become  a  Federal  doctor? 

This  is  but  another  act  in  the  strange 
drama  of  an  sidministration  which  gives 
full  support  to  a  sound  dollar,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  less  Federal  control, 
but  which  in  actuality  has  suggested  time 
and  again  measures  which  mean  more 
Federal  control,  measures  which  result 
in  less  chance  to  balance  our  budget,  and 
measui'es  which  attack  the  value  of  our 
dollar. 

We  could  well  call  these  actions  the 
"dime  store  new  deal.  "  We  have  said 
for  nearly  30  years  that  the  welfare 
state,  centralized  government,  and  Fed- 
eral control  are  wrong  but  In  spite  of 
that,  say  a  little  of  it  is  all  risht.  We 
are  against  Federal  aid  to  schools,  but  we 
have  suggested  a  UtUe  of  it;  we  are 
against  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
but  we  have  offered  a  plan  for  a  little  of 
it;  we  recognize  that  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  inflationary 
and  would  result  in  unemployment,  but 
we  suggest  a  little  increase;  we  have 
constantly  held  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not,  provide  socialized  medi- 
cine, but  now  a  spokesman  cffers  a  plan 
for  a  little  of  it.  The  difference  t>etween 
the  welfare  state  of  the  forties  and  the 
fifties  and  now  the  sixties  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  size  for  no  matter  how  you  try  to 
explam  it.  it  is  sUll  the  welfare  state  and 
more  centralization  of  Government. 

What  the  amount  of  this  new  ven- 
ture will  ultimately  cost  cannot  be  fore- 
told but  it  will  be  stapuenng  and  will. 
in  my  estimation,  prevent  balanced 
budgets  in  the  future.  If  this  is  needed 
for  the  a^ed.  what  about  the  young  mar- 
ried couples  who  cannot  afford  chil- 
dren— the  unemployed  who  cannot  afford 
doctors — even  the  aged  who  cannot  af- 
ford payments?  How  long  does  Dr. 
FlemminK  believe  the  politicians  can  re- 
si.st  the  temptation  to  fully  open  the  door 
whirh  his  suggestion  would  crack  open? 

Unbalanced  budgets  and  deficit  spend- 
inc;  have  done  more  to  injure  the  care- 
fully made  plans  of  retirement  than 
have  any  other  action,  and  now  Dr. 
Flemming  proposes  more  of  it. 

I  know  I  will  be  charged  with  being 
callous  with  no  regard  for  people,  so  let 
me  put  that  one  to  rest.  My  brother  and 
I  in  our  business  provide  health  and  life 
insurance  and  we  share  our  profits  with 
our  people  so  that  they  can  have  a  safe 
and  restful  life  when  they  retire,  but  we 
do  it  without  Federal  aid. 

Why  Dr.  Flemming  could  not  have 
solved  this  problem  by  proposing  full  de- 
ductions for  taxes  for  any  amount  spent 
for  medical  care  of  anyone,  full  deduc- 
tion from  taxes  for  any  amount  spent  by 
an  individual  or  a  company  for  health 
plans.  I  cannot  understand.  There  are 
ways  to  solve  this  problem  without  Fed- 
eral intei^ention,  but  they  have  not  been 
called  upon.  Dr.  Flemmmg  has  taken 
the  easy  road— Federal  aid.  socialized 
medicine — but  it  is  the  wrong  road.  It 
will  add  to  our  financial  problems  and 
will  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  very  ones 
the  suggestion  intends  to  help. 

There  is  another  danger  to  these  wel- 
fare state  proposals  that  goes  far  past 
the  threats  to  our  currency  and  it  is  the 
threat  to  our  people.     Are  our  men  to 
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be  men  or  children?  With  the  continu- 
ing growth  of  the  welfare  state,  the 
strength  or  self-reliance  of  individual 
initiative,  yes,  even  the  dignity  of  man 
is  being  attacked.  When  we  have  com- 
pletely taken  care  of  everyone  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  where  amongst  us 
Will  be  the  strength  to  make  our  decisions 
to  lead  our  economy,  to  lead  our  people, 
or  to  defend  us  in  time  of  war? 

The  currently  favored  Instrument  of 
collectivization  is  the  welfare  state. 
The  collectivists  have  not  abandoned 
their  ultimate  goal  to  subordinate  the 
individual  to  the  state  but  their  strategy 
has  changed.  They  have  learned  that 
socialism  can  be  achieved  through  wel- 
farism quite  as  well  as  through  national- 
ization. 

When  will  we  remember  that  a  little 
of  what  we  know  is  wrong  is  bad  for  the 
Republic? 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  Goldwatteri, 
who  has  made  a  statement  about  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  remain  in  the  Chamber,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  another 
engagement.  However,  he  understands 
that  I  will  reply  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  turn  the 
clock  back  to  the  beginning  of  time  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
assuming  that  we  have  no  programs 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  am  proud  that  my  party,  the 
Republican  Party,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  benefit 
for  the  people  of  our  country  I  am 
glad  It  is  in  effect,  and  that  we  have  al- 
ways been  partial  to  supportirig  it. 

Programs  for  public  health,  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  handicapped,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  assistance  to  vet- 
erans and  farmei-s,  and  the  like,  come 
within  exactly  the  same  category  and  ex- 
tend to  different  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Secretary  Flemming,  as  an  agent  of 
the  President  and  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, had  a  duty  to  address  himself  to 
so  urgent  and  national  a  problem  as 
health  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm  citi- 
zens who  have  given  their  best  service 
to  the  country  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  but  now  find,  in  their  later  years, 
that  they  cannot  maintain  the  physical 
fitness  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
catastrophe  of  ill  health  without  help 
from  another  source.  Certainly  we  find 
that  charity  is  both  ungracious  and  in- 
adequate. Therefore,  we  seek  another 
way  to  provide  help. 

I  sun  proud  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
enough  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  our  Government  to  come  forward 
with  a  medical  aid  plan  for  our  older 
citizens. 

I  point  out  that  the  logical  outcome  of 
an  attitude  which  holds  that  such  assist- 
ance turns  us  into  a  Socialist  state  or  a 
welfare  state,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  engage  in  none  of  these  pro- 
grams, is  a  sharply  divided  coimtry,  a 


division  between  the  radical  right  and 
the  radical  left.  This  is  completely 
antithetical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  thank  God  that  both  American  po- 
litical parties  pursue  a  middle-of-the- 
road  course  in  providing  such  assistance, 
a  course  completely  consistent  with  our 
constitutional  and  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  I  am  confident  that  the  major- 
ity of  my  party  feels  that  way. 

I  do  not  completely  agree  with  the  plan 
proposed  by  Secretary  Flemming.  Eight 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
proposed  a  plan  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  However.  I  l>elieve  there  is  com- 
mon cause  between  those  who  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  do 
something  in  this  field  and  those  who 
do  not. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
not  be  the  least  bit  discouraged.  He  is 
certainly  on  the  right  track  in  seeking 
a  constructive  solution  of  this  problem. 
Many  of  us  t)elieve  that  the  involuntary 
solution — the  social  security  solution — is 
not  so  good  as  the  voluntary-  solution 
through  a  Federal-State  government 
plan.  This  is  the  solution  the  admin- 
istration has  espoused  in  principle.  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  work  out  the 
details.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  grave 
national  need  for  such  a  program. 

As  Lincoln  said,  where  there  is  a  grave 
national  need  which  the  people  cannot 
themselves  meet,  then  government  must 
help  them  to  meet  it.  I  am  delighted 
that  in  this  endeavor  the  administration 
is  dedicated  to  the  highest  traditions  of 
my  party,  in  the  spirit  of  Lincoln. 


CONNOLE;  THE  PRICE  OF  DISSENT 
LIKE  THE  PRICE  OF  GAS.  KEEPS 
GOING  UP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  great  British  political  scientist, 
Walter  Bagehot  so  well  expressed  It  many 
years  ago  in  his  remarkable  book 
'Physics  and  Politics."  the  essential 
strength  of  this  democracy  of  ours,  as 
contrasted  with  dictatorship.  Is  that  we 
not  only  permit  dissent,  we  use  it  as  the 
cornerstone  of  progress. 

It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  only  when  men 
disagree  that  they  can  make  enduring 
and  significant  progress. 

It  is  peculiarly  important  that  in  areas 
of  economic  controversy  where  there  is 
an  obvious  clash  of  interest  between  the 
millions  of  American  consumers  and  the 
big  and  powerful  producers  of  natural 
gas — that  in  this  area — there  be  at  the 
very  minimum  an  opportunity  for  the 
consumer  to  be  represented  by  at  least 
one  person  in  a  position  of  authority  and 
responsibility  who  will  thoughtfully  con- 
sider the  consumer's  viewpoint. 

This  means  there  should  be  at  least 
one  man  on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion who  is  willing  to  stand  up  to — ^to 
differ — to  disagree  with  the  huge  gas 
corporations  that  dominate  the  PPC. 

Mr.  Pr-esident,  for  six  consecutive  leg- 
islative days  I  have  documented  in  de- 
tail the  fact  that  William  Connole  dis- 
played and  developed  ezpertness.  Judi- 
cial temperament  and  a  driving  desire  to 


build  into  the  FPC  a  consciousness  of  its 
obligations  to  the  American  consimier. 

In  doing  this  Mr.  Connole  necessarily 
became  a  dissenter.  And  what  a  valu- 
able and  vital  dissenter.  The  presence 
of  this  remarkable,  driving,  expert  Wil- 
liam Connole  on  the  PPC  was  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  there  was  a  profes- 
sional, responsible  alternative  to  the — 
let  the  gas  boys  have  their  lead. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  consumer  can- 
not afford  to  lose  this  man  who  almost 
alone  kept  alive  the  prospect  of  a 
rational  and  effective  regulation  of  the 
gas  industry  to  keep  our  gas  bills  within 
reason 

Mr.  President,  Martin  Agrwisky,  the 
NBC  commentator  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  thoughtful  voices  in 
America  today.  Because  his  media — 
radio  and  television — features  the  per- 
ishable spoken  word  instead  of  the  writ- 
ten word,  Agronsky  is  quoted  much  less 
than  he  should  be. 

Agronsky  has  been  speaking  out  on 
this  issue  of  dissent  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  network.  What  he  has  said 
strikes  right  at  the  heart  of  the  moral 
problem  hei'e — that  is,  as  Agronsky  puts 
it — that  with  the  dismissal  of  Connole — 
the  price  of  dissent,  like  the  price  of  gas 
is  going  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  by  Agronsky  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint   bt   Mastin  Ackomskt 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  made  a  distinguished  mark  in  Amer- 
ican Judicial  history  a£  "the  great  dissenter." 
WlUlam  Connole,  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, has  just  lost  his  job  by  what  might 
be  called  too  dedicated  an  attachment  to  the 
Holmeslan  tradition. 

Holmes  had  one  great  advantage  over  Mr. 
Connole.  Tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court  is 
for  life.  On  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
the  tenure  is  5  years,  at  which  point  the 
President  may  renew  or  withdraw  the  ap- 
pointment. Mr  Eisenhower  choee  to  drop 
Mr.  Connole,  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  had  a 
better  man  in  mind. 

Actually  when  he  dumped  Mr.  Connole, 
the  I*resldent  was  left  with  two  vacancies 
on  the  Commission.  He  filled  Mr.  Connole's 
Job  with  a  M'  Thomas  James  Donegan,  for- 
merly of  the  FBI  and  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board.  The  New  Tork  Times 
account  of  the  Donegan  appointment  begins 
with  the  observation  that  "If  he  has  any 
special  qualification  for  his  new  job.  even 
Mr.  Donegan  does  not  know  what  it  Is."  Mr. 
Donegan.  whatever  his  qualifications,  is  ob- 
viously a  modest  man.  On  learning  of  his 
appointment  he  said :  "I've  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  utilities  outside  of  paying 
my  gas  bill  " 

Such  frankness  is  refreshing  It  is  also 
puzzling.  It  is  especially  puzzling  to  citi- 
zens who,  like  the  new  FPC  member,  know 
nothing  about  utilities  but  do  know  that 
their  gas  bill  keeps  going  up.  Natxu-al  gas 
prices  have,  in  fact,  risen  almost  seven  times 
as  fast  as  the  average  commodity  in  the 
past  6  years.  And  what  contributes  even 
more  to  the  puzzlement  of  everyone  who 
pays  a  gas  bill  is  why  the  President,  in  dis- 
missing Mr.  Connole  In  favor  of  Mr.  Done- 
gan, has  removed  from  the  FPC  the  one  man 
who  has  consistently  shown  a  lively,  ex- 
ceedingly well -Informed,  and  effective  Inter- 
est in  trying  to  keep  the  public's  gas  blU 
down. 
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ICr.  ConiMJia'K  record  speaks  for  ttaeU  In 
claxoonfttrating  wbat  U  a  iinique  concern 
among  Ula  fellow  PPC  CXMnmlialoners  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indlvtdual  consximer.  He, 
alone,  has  been  the  constant  dissenter  from 
his  colleaguea  In  urging  stricter  regulations 
of  natural  gas  prices  In  the  oonsttmers' 
Interest. 

Eren  Time  ma^aslne.  a  constant  champKui 
of  Mr.  Elsenhower,  noted  that  when  word 
got  out  Mr.  Connole  wouldn't  be  reappointed, 
seven  State  public  utility  commissions  pro- 
tested. Last  year  the  magaxlne.  Petroleum 
Week,  one  of  the  most  Influential  gas  and 
oil  Industry  publications,  was  moved  by  Its 
high  regard  for  li*r  Connole's  competence  to 
write:  "He  has  the  respect  of  those  who 
disagree  with  his  view." 

There  are  Innmner^ble  testimonials  to  Mr. 
Connole's  competence  from  both  the  gas  and 
oil  Industry  representatives  he  opposed  In 
the  public  Interest  and  consumer  groups 
whom  he  championed. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  10  professors  of  administrative  law  and 
government  regulation  at  O^limnbla.  Har- 
vard. Pennsylvania,  and  Tale  Law  Schools 
wrote  of  Mr.  Oonnole:  "A  failure  to  reap- 
point would  be  a  body  blow  to  Oovernment 
regulation,  regardless  of  the  merit  of  the  new 
appointment." 

None  of  this  seems  to  have  registered  with 
the  President.  The  price  of  dissent,  like 
the  price  of  gas.  keeps  going  up. 


GASSING  GAME 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
withering  fusillade  of  criticism  aimed  at 
the  President's  decision  not  to  reappoint 
William  R.  Connole  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  continues.  This  morning 
the  Washington  Post  considered  the 
significance  of  the  President's  state- 
ment: 

I  thought  I  could  and  a  better  man,  that's 
•U. 

Yesterday  Mr.  James  Hagerty,  the 
White  House  press  secretary,  described 
Connole's  intended  replacement  as  the 
best  man  the  President  could  find. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permi.'^sion  that 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  morning  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oassit»g  G.ime 

WondroTjs  are  the  ways  of  the  White  House 
The  other  day.  President  P.senhower  dropped 
Federal  Power  Commissioner  WUllam  B 
Connole,  the  only  member  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  consumer  Interests.  The  President 
explained  that  he  could  get  a  better  man 
for  the  Job.  On  Monday,  the  better  man  was 
named.  He  is  Thomas  J  Donegan,  a  former 
FBI  ofliclal  aind  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  who  confesses  witt; 
disa.-mlns  candor.  "I've  never  had  anything- 
to  do  with  utilities  outside  of  paying  my 
gas  bin." 

As  If  It  explained  everything.  Press  Secre- 
tary James  Hagerty  emphasized  that  Mr 
Donegan  helped  to  prepare  the  case  against 
Alger  Hiss.  All  this  may  be  so,  but  what  or. 
earth  does  Alger  Hiss  have  to  do  with  utility 
regijlatlon?  Is  Mr.  Hagerty  suggesting  than 
he  Is  somehow  responsible  for  our  mountlnf 
gas  bills? 

Senator  Dodo,  of  Connecticut,  also  an  ex- 
FBI  man,  sajrs  he  Is  deeply  disturbed  by  th«' 
dropping  of  the  presumably  overqualifled  Mi 
Connole.     MT.  Dooo  promises  to  chum   up 
some  needed   information   on   the   enfeeble- 


ment  o£  the  n>C.  Perhjipa  be  can  find  cat 
why  a  belief  in  regulation  ■WMntngly  dls- 
quallflea  an  FPC  Commissioner  for  reap- 
pointment. 

WILLIAM    CONNOLE    OP   THE    FED- 
ERAL POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
thur Padrutt  is  a  man  with  an  impec- 
cably Republican  and  conservative  rec- 
ord of  service  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Senate.  For  several  years  now  he  has 
been  a  public  service  commissioner  in 
Wisconsin. 

I  hate  just  received  an  interesting  let- 
ter and  resolution  from  Arthur  Padrutt 
(HI  the  celebrated  Connole  case  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
and  resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gigc^T  Lakxs  CoMrcaxMcx, 

Raiiju>ad  and 
UTn,rms  Commissioners. 

Madison,  Wis..  May  3,  I960. 
Hon.  WtLUAM  Pkoxmhib, 
US.  Senator. 
Sejtate  Office  Building. 
WaatiiJiifton,  D.C. 

DEAa  SiLNATOK  Proxmikc:  Enclosed  here- 
with is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
reappointment  of  WlUlam  R.  Connole  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commlfsl^n.  The  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  on  April  27. 
1960.  during  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Great  Lakes  Con- 
ference of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  conference  is  a  regional  group  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  CommU-stoner?.  Its 
membership  con.«-l8ts  of  the  public  utility 
commis.': loners  of  the  States  shown  on  the 
map   above. 

Evid«nclng  the  greatest  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  his  ability,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses the  deep  conviction  of  the  confer- 
ence members  that  Mr  Connole,  on  his  rec- 
ord, merits  reappointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  L.  P.^iwitTTT, 

Secretary. 


Resolti^on    U>f.*NrMousi.T    Adopted    bt    the 

GrkaI  Lakes  Conferenct:  of  Railroad  and 

UTTLrriKS  Commissioners,  in  Pttth  Anntj.^l 

Conference    Asskmbljcd.    Whtti!    Sui-phttr 

SprWOS,  W.  Va  ,  Afro.  27.  1960 

Whefeas  William  R  Connole,  presently  a 
men.ber  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
having  been  duly  appointed  to  that  office  by 
tlie  Frtsldent  of  the  United  States,  Dwlght 
D.  Ertsetibower,  for  a  term  beginning  June  23. 
1955,  la  now  approaching  the  last  day  of  that 
term  of  ofHce;  and 

Whereas  WUUam  R.  Connole  Is  the  young- 
est ln<|lvldual  ever  having  served  on  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  during  his  t<*rm  of  ofBre, 
In  the  year  of  1959.  served  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission:   and 

Whereas  William  R.  Connole's  educational 
background  Is  of  the  highest;   and 

Whereas  he  has  served  his  country  with 
great  (SlBtinction  In  World  War  11.   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  association 
becama  acquainted  with  Mr.  Connole  ap- 
proximstely  10  years  ago  during  his  term 
of  office  as  counsel  to  and  chief  legal  offi- 
cer of  the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission: and 

Whereas  the  proper  functioning  of  the  11 
State  utility  commissions  of  which  this 
conference  Is  composed  is  dependent  in  port 


upon  the  eflldcncy  and  celerity  with  which 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  functions; 
and 

Whereas  William  R.  Connole's  service  and 
work  while  engagd  In  such  regtilatory  activi- 
ties have  won  him  widespread  recognition 
and  admiration  for  his  Integrity,  honor,  and 
Independence:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  th*  Great  Lakes  Conference 
of  the  Sattonal  Association  of  RailrxMUl  and 
Utilities  Commissioners,  in  conference  as- 
sembied.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dv^lght  D  Elsenhower,  be  and  he  here- 
by Is  respectfully  urged  to  reappoint  the  said 
William  R.  Connole  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Power  Commission;    and   be   It    further 

Resoli'cd.  TtMit  the  Honorable  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  these  United  States  be.  and 
the  same  hereby  are.  in  the  event  of  such 
reappouitment,  requested  to  confirm  such 
appointment;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  con- 
ference be.  and  hereby  Is.  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  these  resolutions  In  appro- 
priate form  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  these  United 
States. 

Attest: 

Artuub  L.  Padrutt, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY 
ISSUE:  WHY  NOT  BUILD  UP  AMER- 
ICA AS  WELL  AS  THE  REST  OP 
THE  FREE  WORLD? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental  issues,  in  the  1960  presiden- 
tial campaign  were  very  well  set  forth 
by  the  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress this  week. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  position  of 
Vice  President  Nlxoh.  who,  barring  an 
act  of  Ood,  15  now  the  certam  Republi- 
can nominee,  can  be  expected  to  be  the 
same  as  the  position  of  the  President. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
on  every  major  point  in  the  President's 
me-sa-'je.  both  the  Democratic  platform 
and  the  Democratic  nominee  will  take 
a  position  opposite  to  that  expressed  by 
the  I' resident. 

The  President  begins  by  asking  for  his 
foreign  aid  program — intact  without 
qualification  or  conditions.  To  the 
President,  any  restriction  or  reduction 
in  foreign  aid.  imperil.?  the  Republic  and 
the  whole  free  world.  Indeed  he  see^ms 
wiUinK  to  dramatize  the  difference  by 
considering  calling  a  sjjecial  session  Lf 
Congre.ss  does  not  come  through  on  for- 
eign aid.  He  takes  a  precisely  oppc^ite 
position  on  domestic  pro*rrams.  Here 
one-third  and  one  is  the  new  .slogan. 
Any  effort  on  the  pail  of  Congress  to 
meet  what  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  .sees  as  the  needs  of  the  farmer, 
by  increasing  farm  Income,  will  be 
vetoed.  Any  bill  passing  throuph  Con- 
gress that  substantially  Increases  mlni- 
mvim  wages  and  extends  coveratje.  miLst 
conform  to  lower  presidential  sights  or 
it  will  be  killed  by  veto.  The  same  situa- 
tion applies  to  health  Insurance  for  the 
aged,  to  substantial  Federal  assistance  to 
education,  aid  to  depressed  areas,  posi- 
tive Government  action  to  lower  Inter- 
est rates  on  housing  and  push  the  home- 
building  .ndustry  out  of  its  slump. 

The  President's  contradictory  Incon- 
sistency just  does  not  make  sense  If 
tills  is  the  time  for  America  to  econo- 
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mlze.  to  cut  back  its  commitments,  the 
same  principles  should  apply  abroad  as 
at  home.  A  strong,  expanding,  healthy, 
educated  America  is  just  as  essential  in 
the  battle  against  communism  as  vigor- 
ous and  viable  allies  in  the  free  world. 

There  is  at  least  as  much  justification 
on  the  basis  of  moral  principle  for  thor- 
ough congressional  scrutiny  and  insist- 
ence in  economical  and  efficient  opera- 
tion for  our  foreign  aid  program  as  there 
is  foi*  our  domestic  programs.  Waste 
in  either  field  is  wrong.  Economies  in 
both  areas  are  possible. 

I  am  positive  for  instance  that  the 
GoveTiment  can  enact  a  farm  prog^ram 
that  will  increase  farm  income,  but  will 
do  s<:  at  far  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
It  caji  do  so  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
givin?  farmers  the  same  control  over 
their  production  that  virtually  every 
other  economic  group — business,  labor, 
and  professional — has  in  our  economy 
todaj .  At  the  same  time.  I  am  sure  that 
we  ein  make  very  great  and  sensible 
economies  in  our  foreign  aid  program  by 
insisting  on  a  full  economic  and  finan- 
cial justiflcaUon  of  each  program  in 
temn  of  financial  costs  and  benefits — 
just  .'US  we  do  for  domestic  programs  f>nd 
secordly  by  authorizing  each  substantial 
forelai  aid  program  .separately  again,  as 
we  do  domestically. 

At  any  rate,  this  double  standard,  this 
shan>  contrast  between  Presidential  pro- 
motion of  a  foreign  aid  program  in 
whir  1  anything  goes,  and  in  which  waste 
and  dishonesty  has  been  established 
again  and  again,  as  contrasted  with  al- 
most complete  Presidential  inaction  on 
the  lomestic  problems  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  central  Lssue  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Majority 
Leader  Ltxdon  Johxson  ,«:poke  out  just 
yesterday  on  what  he  directly  called  thl."= 
double  standard.  I  predict  that  whom- 
ever the  Democratic  Party  nominates. 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  nominate  a 
caruiidate  who  firmly  champions  foreign 
aid,  that  this  Republican  contradiction 
will  become  central  in  the  campaign. 


FRANK  MARSHALL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  president  ear- 
lier this  week  Prank  Marshall  died  The 
fathi'r  of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative FusD  M.\RSHAU,,  Frank  Mar- 
shal] was  dedicated  throughout  his  Ufe 
to  tl  e  betterment  of  rural  bfe.  The  en- 
tire Minnesota  congressional  delegation 
Join;  me.  I  know.  In  expressing  sympathy 
to  R*prewntatlve  Marshall  on  the  death 
of  Ills  father.  Representative  Mak- 
SHAiL's  staff  has  Issued  a  memorial  let- 
ter <jn  the  life  of  Prank  Marshall,  and  I 
ask  manimoiis  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  tiis  pcjint  in  the  Rscord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbtord. 
as  f '  Hows  • 

Memoium.  Lrmai  on  tkb  Lin  or 

Fbamk   MxaSHAU. 
(Protn     tbe    oSoe    of     Repreaentattvc    Fns 

MAK.SHAIX) 

Vr  Mt  Fsirwws:  All  of  us  are  sadcfened  this 
we<-»  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fran*  Marshall,  the 
fatn  T  of  Congjeaaiiian  Mak.shall.  He  was 
tncmtn  to  some  at  yvn  as  a  personal  friend 
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and  to  all  of  you  as  one  of  the  ptonecrs  In  the 
Ftrugtrle  for  economic  equality  for  agrl- 
e\i!ture. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  82  ends  a  bf  e  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  farm  famliiea  and 
the  improvement  of  farming.  The  fhut 
county  agricultural  a^nt  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  Bkir  Marshall  was  an  active  par- 
tlrtpant  In  most  of  the  farm  programs  and 
farmer  organisations  of  his  time. 

As  rural  communities  around  tbe  Natitm 
prepare  to  observe  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  ran.1  electrification  pm^rram  next  week, 
we  can  recall  that  Mr  Marshall  was  a  pro- 
moter of  one  of  the  first  farmer -owned  elec- 
tric cooperatives  In   Minnesota. 

Others  will  rememl>er  his  work  with  the 
Resettlement  Administration  and  Its  suc- 
cessor agendee — the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion 

Most  of  all.  i»e  will  be  remembered  as  a 
great  and  good  rttleen  who  loved  his  coun- 
try and  Its  people  intensely.  His  unashamed 
patr1otl?m  was  reflected  in  every  word  he 
rpoke  and  moved  his  audiences  to  a  deep  and 
abiding  personal  respect  for  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Republic  is  founded. 

In  a  personal  conversation  or  from  a  pub- 
lic plat/orm.  his  words — at  once  colorful  and 
slncs^re — refl«;ted  his  own  firm  commitment 
to  the  welfare  of  human  beings.  To  him. 
the  brotherhood  of  man  was  not  a  bumani- 
t.-uian  fancy  but  s  reality  of  dally  life. 

He  was  first  and  foremoet  a  farmer  btrt 
his  Interefts  were  unbounded  Anything 
thnt  touched  human  life  was  within  his  con- 
cern Hif  keen  and  restless  mind  had  a  spe- 
cial facility  for  going  directly  to  the  heart 
of  a  problem,  not  for  the  sake  of  Idle  specu- 
lation, but  af  a  source  of  action. 

His  love  of  the  soil  and  the  people  who 
work  It  Inspired  all  who  worked  with  htm. 
in  Kome  notes  he  wa*  preparing  last  week 
for  a  forthcoming  speech  on  agricultural  ap- 
propriations. Congressman  Masshall  wrote: 

"As  a  small  boy.  I  accompanied  my  father, 
then  a  county  agenty.  on  some  of  his  trips 
I  heard  him  discuss  with  farmers  the  need 
tor  crrip  r  'taticn  in  an  area  where  wheat  was 
the  principle  cash  crop  I  head  him  cUfcuss 
with  farmers  the  need  for  growing  a  cultl- 
vaied  crop  like  com  and  the  advantage  of 
puttlne  land  Into  legumes  to  restore  humus 
to  the  soil.  These  things  Impressed  upon 
me  the  importance  of  technical  know-how 
In    f.'u-mlng    operatlr: ns" 

Over  the  years.  Congressman  IjCabshau. 
has  repeatedly  referred  to  his  father  In  com- 
mittee hearings  and  In  speeches  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Always,  he  em- 
phasised the  practical  value  of  his  father^ 
teaching.  This  was  yet  another  facet  of 
Frank  Marshall  as  a  pioneering  agrlcultur- 
alUt — he  was  an  eminently  practical  man 
who  wanted  always  to  put  knowledge  to  work 
in  the  cause  of  mei^. 

He  reallaed.  h«wever.  that  farm  operations 
alcne  do  not  make  for  the  success  of  agrl- 
cul'.  ure  The  farmer  must  also  become  In- 
volved in  making  farm  and  economic  policy. 
He  immediately  recognized  the  interde- 
fjencience  of  the  farmer,  worker,  and  busi- 
nessman in  an  economy  as  complex  as  ours. 

This  grasp  of  the  immensity  of  our  coun- 
try and  tbe  complexities  of  its  problems  In  a 
tronbied  world  Is  a  mark  of  the  whole  man. 

Thus,  the  role  of  one  nian  Is  an  Important 
one  As  George  Washington  said.  ~I  know 
of  no  pursuit  In  which  more  real  and  Impor- 
tant service  can  be  rendered  to  any  country 
than  the  Improvement  of  Its  agriculture." 

In  this  cause.  Frank  Marshall  was  a  good 
and  faithful  servant. 

Eternal  rest,  grant  unto  him.  O  Lord. 

Tlie  BtMWW. 


THE  GROWTH  OP  THE  3M  CO. 
Mr.  McCarthy.     Mt.  President,  tbe 
growth    of    the    iOnnesota    Minin*    k 


Manofactming  Co. — the  3M  Co. — of  St. 

Paul.  Minn.,  is  well  known.  The  many 
products  of  the  company  are  known  In 
America  axid  ahroad.  The  success  of  tlie 
3M  Co.  is  at  least  in  part  attributable 
to  a  pobcy  expressed  by  the  eoipany 
president,  Herbert  P.  Buetow: 

To  know  what  the  customer  needs  before 
he  knows  himself. 

Forbes  magazine  for  March  15,  19<J0, 
contains  an  interesting  and  informed 
article  entitled  "The  Lonely  World  of 
Minnesota  Mining.'*  I  ask  iinanimnus 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  bang  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobb. 
as  follows  : 

I  Prom  Forbes  magazine,  Mar.   15.   I960] 

CoRPoaATs   SrKCXAuars — thx   Lowklt    Woklb 
or  MumasoTs  Murms 

(A  stanch  Individualist  among  American  to- 
dUEtrlal  giants.  Kfinnesota  Mining  ft 
Manufacturing  grew  mighty  on  a  three- 
part  formtila:  Research,  patents,  and  mar- 
keting know-how  Tet  now  that  everyone 
does  research,  and  patent  protection  is 
fading,  will  marketing  know-how  alone  be 
enough  to  keep  triple  M  flourlahlng? ) 

In  reporting  the  weather  around  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  radio  annotmcers  are  very  careful  to 
specify  whether  the  temperature  Is  above 
or  below  aero.  Yet  In  reporting  on  another 
St.  Paul  phenomenon,  l^nnesota  Mining  * 
Manufacturing  Co  .  no  Euch  qualification  is 
ever  necessary.  Its  reports  are  always 
plusses. 

Pretty  premium:  As  a  living  refutation  of 
the  old  marim  that  what  goes  tip  must  come 
down.  3M  has  made  Itself  a  darling  of  In- 
vestors, who  willingly  pay  a  pretty  premium 
for  the  privilege  of  participating  In  its 
growth  gait,  LAst  month,  that  gait  showed 
no  signs  of  slackening.  Reporting  on  1959, 
President  Herbert  P.  Btietow  announced  3M*s 
20th  consecutive  year  of  Increased  sales.  Its 
14th  (With  one  exception)  regular  p>eak  in 
earnings. 

For  stockholders,  there  was  stUI  another 
blessing:  A  S-for-1  stock  spilt,  which  will 
Increase  3M^  capitalization  to  51.3  million 
shares.  That  in  itself  will  give  ttie  company 
something  of  a  unique  disXinctlon  among 
U.S  corporations:  One  share  outstanding  for 
each  $7.40  of  total  assets.  Though  other 
companies  like  AT.  &  T.  boast  more  shares 
In  pubUc  hands,  there  Is  yet  tl  18.50  In  assets 
behind  each  of  Mother  Bell's  shares. 

Investors,  however,  have  always  been  will- 
ing to  pay  fancy  prices  for  3M*B  shares. 
None  the  less  so  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  when  3M  common  was  selling  for  a 
phenomenal  47  times  1959  earnings.  At  that 
price,  the  market  puts  a  value  of  roughly  $3 
billion  on  the  company,  whose  business  last 
year  totaled  jxist  S500.7  million  and  whose 
(iamlngs  totaled  t63  6  million.  Outside  the 
electronics  Industry,  probably  no  other  ma- 
jor VS.  corporation  enjoys  such  an  exul>er- 
imt  capitalization  of  Its  futtrre. 

Private  preserve:  Tet  It  Is  Just  this  faith 
*hat  has  made  wealthy  men  out  of  JM  of- 
Sdals,  past  and  present.  Hot  since  Its  be- 
ginnings early  In  the  century  has  Minnesota 
Mining — ^whldi  actually  does  no  mining — 
sold  a  share  of  common  stock  directly  to  the 
public.  Instead,  tlie  73  percent  of  the  shares 
In  pubile  hands  have  all  come  to  market  in 
secondary  offering  by  the  orlgtaal  owners. 
The  insMera'  stake  Is  ■till  substantial.  After 
ttie  split,  tlie  eompeny'B  11  tflrectora,  their 
famines  and  trusts  with  wliicb  they  are  a»- 
socteted.  wUI  hcM  no  fewer  tliaa  It.T  mil- 
lion dtares. 

As  a  testament  of  fafUi  in  8ttr»  future, 
ttiese  holdlnga  <kre  tbetr  awn  ^ostlflcatlon, 
and  they  have  been  haodnnely  rewarded. 
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Tbus  ChAlrman  WlUUun  L.  UcKnlght,  who 
■terted  wltb  SM  In  1907,  has  been  Its  guid- 
ing genlua  since  1814.  with  hlB  wife  holding 
some  9300  million  worth  of  3M  common  at 
current  market.  As  enthusiastic  Inveetors 
have  often  remarked,  a  sum  like  that  puts 
eiren  most  oU  fortunes  In  the  shade. 

Recession  proof:  Etoes  the  liberal  appnOsal 
by  the  market  of  3M'8  fortunes  ever  worry 
Its  twaas?  "Hardly,"  says  President  Herbert 
P.  Buetow  mildly.  "If  there  has  ever  been  a 
growth  compcmy,  we  are  one.  We  are  vir- 
tually receaslonproof ." 

To  data,  at  least,  it  has  been.  In  the  past 
decade,  its  sales  have  multiplied  fourfold. 
The  while,  earnings  have  grown  even  faster. 
from  1940's  •14.4  million  to  $63.6  million 
last  year.  Even  more  Impressive,  the  com- 
pany has  glided  comfortably  through  the  last 
three  recessions  with  barely  a  q\iiver,  setting 
aew  peaks  in  both  sales  and  earnings  each 
troubled  year.  Good  years  have  quickened 
the  pace.  Thus  In  prosperous  1959,  sales 
rose  33  percent,  earnings  44.9  percent. 

TO  be  aun,  in  1959  foreign  operations  were 
consolidated  with  the  domestic  accounts  for 
the  first  time.  Yet  even  on  the  old  basis 
Buetow  would  have  reported  sales  up  a  com- 
fortable 18.7  percent,  net  up  a  striking  37  4 
percent.  And  since  1958  Itself  was  a  good 
year  for  3M.  those  relative  gains  are  not  mere 
statistical  monstrosities. 

A  mighty  burden:  Just  the  same,  many 
Wall  Streeters  suspect  that  In  encouraging 
premium  market  prices  by  repeated  splits 
3M's  management  has  taken  on  a  mighty 
burden.  Oldtimers  recall  all  too  well  the 
similar  overcapitalization  of  Packard  Motor's^ 
earnings  in  the  late  1920"s  and  the  sad  sequel 

One  thing  at  least  Is  sure;  the  sort  ol 
growth  pace  the  liberal  market  evaluation  of 
3M  Is  based  upon  will  be  hard  to  maintain 
Since  the  company's  beginnings.  It  has  Just 
about  doubled  sales  and  earnings  every  £ 
years.  But  even  Buetow.  devout  optimist, 
that  he  Is,  concedes  that  the  company's  16 
percent  growth  rate  (compounded  annually) 
will  be  hard  to  continue  Says  he:  'It  get*; 
a  little  tougher  once  you  are  over  the  half- 
bllllon  mark  than  It  was  around  $100  mil- 
lion." 

That  may  be  doubly  true  considering  tha: 
the  conditions  under  which  3M  got  Its  run- 
ning start  may  no  longer  exist.  Formed  Ir: 
1902  to  mine  corundum  (which  accounts  for 
the  "Mining"  in  Its  name),  3M's  first  ven- 
ture flopped.  It  then  turned  to  making 
sandpaper,  but  Its  real  growth  started  wltl: 
its  introduction  of  pressure-sensitive  mask- 
ing tapes  in  the  late  twenties,  and  of  Scotch 
brand  cellophane  tape  in  1931. 

It  has  always  been  a  patent-minded  out- 
fit. It  began  soon  after  McKnlght  becami" 
general  manager  In  1914.  In  his  effcjrts  to 
Improve  both  quality  and  sales  of  an  origi- 
nally inferior  product,  3M  was  charged  with 
patent  infringement  in  1918.  Three  years 
later,  3M  found  a  new  way  of  making  a 
waterproof  sandpaper,  a  product  of  particu- 
lar usefulness  to  the  auto  industry,  where 
dtist  from  dry  sanding  had  created  a  health 
hazard.  This  time  3M  made  sure  it  had  Its 
own  broad  patent  rights.  That  solid  posi- 
tion, together  with  its  later  patents  on  pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes,  got  the  company  really 
roUing. 

These  basic  patents  have  long  since  run 
out,  yet  3M  still  enjoys  scnne  80  percent  of 
the  market  for  pressure-sensitive  cellophane 
tapes  and  the  lion's  share  of  the  watenH'oof 
sandpaper  business. 

J»ck  of  aU  trades.  Yet  it  is  a  skill,  rather 
Uum  a  ipeolflc  product  that  is  responsible 
for  8M*s  growth:  costing  a  liquid  or  plastic 
on  paper,  film,  fabrics  and  utilizing  central 
web  proceeses.  Beet  known  for  Sootch  Tape, 
3M  produces  no  leee  than  25,000  separate 
items  (only  300  of  tbMn  tapes)  in  some  40 
major  product  line*.  By  that  Tery  token, 
meet  of  Its  individual  product*  do  a  rela* 
lively  small  voluine. 


Collectively,  however,  31I's  dominance  of 
its  field  is  imrivaled.  The  leader  in  pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes.  It  heads  the  pack  In 
coated  $brasive8  (e.g.,  sandpaper),  and  Is 
among  front  nmnMrs  In  a  wide  range  of 
industrial  adheslves.  coatings,  and  sealants 
(with  some  2,000  different  formulations) 
It  is  also  an  important  supplier  to  the  build- 
ing materials  industry  of  such  specialties 
as  roofing  granules.  Along  with  lithograph- 
ing plat$s  for  the  graphic  industries.  Its  out- 
put includes  such  divergent  items  as  ribbons 
and  lac«8.  office  duplicating  equipment,  re- 
flective sheeting,  magnetic  tape  for  sound 
and  television  recording,  chemicals,  elec- 
trical Ijisulating  materials  and  plastics 
Among  tonsvmier  products  are  Included  such 
disparate  Items  as  molded  plastic  chairs  and 
scouring   pads   for   kitchen   chores. 

At  one  time — and  It  is  probably  still  so — 
an  unodclal  3M  motto  was:  "Well  make  any 
damn  ttting  we  can  make  a  profit  on,"  Ob- 
viously an  oversimplification.  It  is  not  en- 
tirely 90.  Any  year  that  3M  overall  turns 
over  les«  than  10  percent  net  profit  on  sales 
is  considered  a  lean  year.  In  1959.  the  profit 
margin  on  Its  domestic  business  ran  to  13  5 
percent  (compared  with  an  average  for  all 
Industrj  of  roughly  5  percent  i , 

Changing  world:  Yet  the  world  Uiat  3M 
lives  In  Is  fast  changing  I'he  company  s 
main  momentum  Is  derived  from  an  explicit 
philosophy:  to  find  an  "uninhabited  market  ' 
where  ajn  unfilled  need  exists,  to  develop  a 
product  to  fit  that  market;  and  then  to  ex- 
ploit it  to  the  hilt,  with  patents  If  possible 

Until  World  War  II,  Minnesota  Mining  was 
one  of  the  very  few  companies  outside  the 
chemlcaJ,  and  perhaps  the  electrical,  indus- 
tries. wHich  did  much  In  the  way  of  research 
Its  formula  worked  admirably.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  companies  not  deeply  en- 
gaged la  such  research  Once,  moreover,  a 
patent  could  give  an  effective,  as  well  as  a 
leg.H,l,  n-year  monopoly  on  a  new  product 
In  recent  years  the  courts  have  more  and 
more  temded  to  weaken  the  patent  system 
and  the  acceleration  of  research  on  all  sides 
makes  It  far  more  difficult  to  carve  out  a 
special  niche. 

A  prime  example  of  this  changing  milieu 
Is  3M'3  experience  with  Thermo-Pax,  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  system  of  copying  docu- 
ments for  office  use.  It  Is  fully  patented,  yet 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  other  systems  working 
on  different  principles  (e.g  .  Eastman  Kodak's 
Verlfaxj  do  a  very  similar  Job.  Says 
Buetow:  Today  a  patent  Is  no  guarantee  at 
all.  The  17-year  period  gives  you  a  start, 
true,  but  you  still  have  to  go  Into  the  market 
and  sell  It.  And  not  having  patent  protec- 
tion doesn't  stop  you  from  selling  an  item 
either," 

No  shelters:  By  now  many  of  the  original 
basic  patents  that  made  3M  what  It  Is — 
particularly  waterproof  sandpapers  and  pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes — have  expired.  On  some 
of  its  newer  products,  most  particularly  mag- 
netic t4pe,  3M  holds  no  direct  patent  at  all 
Pot  a  time.  It  was  sole  licensee  for  the 
Armour  Foundation's  magnetic  tape  palenu, 
but  only  last  year  the  courts  invalidated 
these. 

Over  the  years,  however.  3M  has  developed 
some  powerful  marketing  techniques,  and  In 
tlie  new  world  in  which  3M  finds  Itself, 
Buetow  and  his  people  are  quite  sure  they 
can  mofe  than  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
industrial  Joneses. 

They  see  as  3M's  main  asset  Its  Intensive 
concentration  on  research  for  new  products, 
within  the  framework  of  the  things  It  does 
beet.  "That,  3M  expects,  will  continue  to 
keep  its  product  tree  growing  as  fast  and  as 
profitably  in  the  future  as  It  has  in  the  past 

Until  World  War  n,  for  example.  3M 
never  marketed  adheslves  except  as  part  at  a 
tape.  Wartime  led  to  making  adheslves  for 
•eparatf  sale,  which  required  a  chemical 
operation,  which  In  turn  led  to  ventures  in 
plaetlce  and  fluorchemicals.     similarly,   the 


basic  difference  between,  say.  cellophane  tape 
and  videotape  is  simply  that  in  one  case  an 
adhesive  coating  Is  applied  to  a  plastic  tape, 
in  the  other  an  iron  oxide  coating  Branch- 
ing into  an  office-copying  machine  was  more 
of  the  same:  essentially,  a  problem  of  coat- 
ing paper  with  a  light  and  heat  sensitive 
compound. 

Self  reliance  Minnesota  Mining's  growth 
has  been  striking  In  another  way.  For  prac- 
tical purpoees.  It  has  been  accomplished  solo, 
without  major  acquisitions  and  without 
equity  financing 

Occasionally,  to  be  sure.  3M  has  bought 
companies  and  processes,  but  all  were  small 
deals  To  get  a  necessary  rubber  allocation 
for  Its  adheslves  dunng  the  war.  for  Instance, 
It  bought  a  tlremaklng  company  ( which  it 
res<ild  immediately  after  the  war)  It 
bought  three  small  outdoor  advertising  com- 
panies— but  to  provide  a  vehicle  to  demon- 
strate Its  reflective  Scotchllte.  not  to  go  Into 
the  advertising  business  It  bought  a  small 
gummed -pa  per -tape  company.  Just  to  have 
that  complementary  item  in  Its  general  tape 
line. 

Not  that  acquisitions  would  be  a  problem; 
3M  has  score's  of  companies  offered  to  It 
every  year  But  It  also  has  some  strict  self- 
imposed  limitations  Because  of  Its  domi- 
nance In  the  adheslves  and  abrasives  fields, 
antitrust  action  would  probably  prevent  any 
mergers  In  that  direction  (Merger  with 
Carborundtun  was  once  considered,  dropped 
for  that  reason  ) 

It  also  Is  wary  of  competing  with  Its  own 
cu-stomers  Thus  It  already  has  a  stake  In 
building  materials,  but  would  not  think  of 
expanding  Into.  say.  home  insulation,  since 
good  customers  like  Johns-ManvUle  are  al- 
ready producing  it  But  perhaps  more  to  the 
(Mint.  3M  likes,  as  far  as  possible,  lu  new 
products  to  be  unique  "There's  no  point," 
84iys  Buetow.  In  making  a  product  In  which 
there  is  already  lots  of  competition  The 
more  competition,  the  lower  the  proflt--and 
why  set  out  deliberately  to  make  a  low-{>roflt 
Item"'" 

Bri>Rd  prospects  That  still  says  Buetow, 
leaves  a  lot  of  room  He  argues  persuasively 
tha»  with  the  research  horizons  opening  up, 
the  public.  In  effect,  hasn't  seen  anything 
yet.  That's  so.  he  adds,  not  merely  in  space 
age  technology  but  even  In  element-ary 
household  Items 

One  thing  In  fact,  that  has  been  a  source 
of  major  strength  to  3M  In  the  past  Is  Its 
willingness  to  work  with  products  that  might 
seem  almost  trivial.  One  such  new,  if  po- 
tentially limited,  Item  a  nylon  scouring  pad 
for  pots  and  pans  Another  a  surgical  tape 
Innovation  which  3M  officials  believe  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  unpleasant  reactions 
of  standard  surgical  tape  Says  Buetow : 
"There  would  be  utterly  no  point  In  Jtist 
making  another  standard  surgical  tape  in 
competition  with  Johnson  &  Johnson.  Bauer 
<!k  Black,  and  all  the  others  But  a  really 
new  development  for  an  old  standby  can 
promise   a  real   market." 

Selling  savvy:  Historically  one  of  the  most 
Important  Items  In  3M'8  sales  bag  has  been 
Its  Intimate  liaison  between  sales  and  re- 
search On  Its  salesmen  3M  throws  unusual 
responsibilities  They  are  not  simply  sup- 
posed to  sell  the  products  In  their  bag  They 
are  expected  to  know  their  customers'  Indus- 
tries so  well  they  can  find  out  what  sort  of 
products  their  customers  would  like  to  see 
around  "some  day  "  Each  is  expected  to 
make  stiggestlons  to  research  on  such  poten- 
tial needs  "The  trick,  "  says  Buetow.  "Is  to 
know  what  customers  will  need  before  they 
even  know  themselves" 

That  obviously  can  furnish  a  plethora  of 
false  leads,  so  3M  has  some  rough  rules  of 
thimib.  For  instance,  if  the  potential  of  a 
new  Item  Is  $3  million  to  $5  million  a  year 
in  its  early  stages,  It  is  considered  worth 
pushing  hard.  Sayi  Buetow;  "Any  Item  you 
can   get  a   fair   volume   on   should  make   a 
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profit  But  there  has  to  be  volume  and 
const  knt  new  products.  If  we're  to  Justify 
an   aiJiiual   research   tab  of   $20   million. " 

As  iuetow  points  out.  volume  is  a  relaUve 
thing  "Most  people."  he  grins,  think  our 
voluDiS  on  Individual  products  Is  much  big- 
ger t^  an  it  really  is."  Even  so,  the  decisions 
as  to  where  to  apply  the  research  dulUr  and 
how  long  to  push  a  product  are  tricky  ones. 
Out  >f  SM's  thousands  of  prod\M:t£.  more 
than  a  few  have  stumbled.  Not  too  long 
ago,  fur  example,  3M  inuoduced  what  It 
calleC  "The  best  auto  polish  ever  made." 
"Just  about  that  Unxe, "  recalls  Buetow  rue- 
fully, "people  quit  polishing  curs."  Another 
dlsap xjlntment  was  a  sprayable  plaster  (as 
oppofsd  to  the  traditional  trowel -and - 
snux>  h  method) .  It  looked  good  in  the  labs, 
but  J  at  didn't  work  out  in  actual  construc- 
tion iise.  On  the  other  hand,  some  products 
have  !>een  carried  for  a  long  time  before  they 
begai  to  make  money.  Triple  M'f>  fluor- 
chem  cal  operation,  for  example,  ran  in  the 
red  for  12  years  before  the  ink  started  turn- 
ing b  ack  Just  a  year  or  two  ago 

When  persistence  pays:  But  for  a  product 
to  bi.ild  Blowly  is  not  entirely  surprising. 
Take  Scotchllte,  the  highly  reflective  material 
wbon*  original  use  was  cr>ncetved  mainly  In 
adver  .ising — to  make  billboards,  for  Instance, 
glow  brightly  when  hejidlight.s  hit  them 
Now  the  horlz  ms  are  much  wider  The  com- 
pany'i  salesmen,  for  Instance,  have  only  re- 
centh  fjersuaded  the  Government  of  Italy  to 
requl  e  Scotchllte  on  every  moving  vehicle 
In  th  •  country  for  better  night  visibility,  A 
slmilir  requirement  In  the  United  States 
wuuU.  open  a  tremendous  market.  So  far. 
3M  hf  8  In  fact  persuaded  Ave  States  (Minne- 
sota \/aa  one  of  the  first)  to  require  Scotch- 
llte r.'flectlve  materials  for  all  auto  license 
plate; .  If  tliey  could  persiiade  tl"ie  other 
State;,  the  US  pinte  market  alone  could 
reach  $35  million  a  year. 

Rel  itlvc  narrowness  of  a  market  does  not 
necesi  arlly  inhibit  3M  Its  tape  dlvi,«ion,  for 
exanjjrfe.  has  recently  come  up  with  two  new 
specUlUes:  A  repulpable  splicing  tape  for 
papemills  and  a  new  permanent  mending 
tape  ^Ith  a  writable  backing  fur  book  repairs. 
Both  carry  premium  prices — and  profits 
"That  way."  says  B\ietow,  "evpn  our  'mature' 
dlvlsl  >n.«i  stay  pretty  frisky" 

Sales  hun^y:  "AU  In  all."  says  Buetow, 
"we'n  terribly  dissatisfied  If  we  don't  fhow 
a  lO-iiercent  increase  In  every  product  every 
ye.ar  '  On  »ome  products,  of  course,  3M 
expec'.s  a  far  faster  growth  pace  than  that. 
One  iuch  Is  magnetic  Uipe.  just  about  one 
decade  old  commercially.  As  of  now  3M 
mnke  i  about  half  of  the  sound  tape  In  the 
country  and  so  fsr  100  percent  of  the  video 
tape.  Still  its  current  volume  is.  sajrs 
Buetow.  only  "something  In  excess  of  $20 
mlUkn." 

Thi  se  tapes  have  revolutionized  both  radio 
and  T'V.  "Yet."  says  Buetow.  "they  are  still 
being  used  In  a  very  amateurish  way."  Ulti- 
mately he  sees  a  far  greater  market  not  only 
in  en-.ertalnment,  but  widespread  ccnsurcp- 
tlon  In  computer  and  process  control  mech- 
anlsn  s.  Beyond  that  he  foresees  a  whole 
educf  tlonal  system  built  around  tape  teach- 
ing. J  lus  a  vast  proliferation  In  commercial 
and  1  time  entertauiment  uses. 

Oei.eral  Klectrlc's  recently  announced  proc- 
ess o  "thermoplastic"  tape  (as  opjjosed  to 
the  row  sUindard  "magnetic"  tape)  could. 
of  CO  jr?!e,  seriously  endanger  3M's  market. 
But  iJuetow  does  not  think  It  will  "It's  an 
impoitant  breakthrough,  of  course,"  he  con- 
cedes "But  the  principle  Isn't  new.  Besides, 
there  are  some  technical  problems  to  ovet- 
come  before  they  get  It  to  market  " 

Such  problems  are  an  old  story  to  Buetow, 
Despl'.e  Its  decade's  experience  with  mag- 
netic tape,  a  surprisingly  high  proportion  of 
3M'8  ^wn  video  tape  still  ends  up  In  the 
reject  bin  Buetow  thus  Is  confident  that 
befckri'  OS  reaches  the  [Mint  of  having  a  de- 
livers ole  product,  3M  Itself  will  have  done 


some  LeapXroggiag  of  its  own.  Besides,  he 
adds,  "no  one  knows  yet  Just  where  GE's 
main  Intereet  will  be — in  the  machines  or 
the  tapes  With  our  coating  know-how,  we 
■alght  rery  well  end  up  making  the  tapes 
for  their  machines  " 

A  leeaon  learned.  That,  of  course.  Is  es- 
acUy  what  3M  does  now  in  its  magnetic 
tapes.  Yet  Buetow  shows  little  enthusiasm 
to  continuing  that  course.  "We're  coming  to 
the  thought,"  he  says,  "that  the  machine  de- 
velopment should  be  coordinated  with  the 
supply  development.  To  make  It  really  work 
right,  you've  gc^t  to  make  your  material  im- 
provements and  your  nuichme  improvements 
side  by  side  Othermlse  you  are  working  in 
fits  and  starts,  and  somewhat  in  a  vacuum. 
We  learned  there's  a  better  way  with 
Thermo-Fax" 

Since  Thermo-Pax  has  been  one  of  8M'8 
hottest  developments,  in  both  volume  and 
proflts.  within  the  past  decade,  that  lesson 
has  sunk  In  well  This  office-copying  ma- 
chine might  have  seemed  far  afieJd  of  SM's 
normal  interests;  actually.  It  was  an  out- 
growth of  Its  paper  coating  know-how.  For 
once,  however,  3M  developed  the  machine 
too.  Though  machines  are  profitable  in 
themselves,  they  are  actually  EOld  on  the 
legendary  Gillette  principle:  that  the  real 
money  is  not  in  the  razor  but  In  the  blade. 
Once  a  copying  machine  goes  In,  It  steadily 
courumes  more  and  more  uf  copy  paper  (at 
about  5  cents  a  theei) .  provides  a  continuing 
and  prowing  business  every  month. 

Sophisticate  abroad:  Probably  the  fastest 
growing  single  segment  of  3M's  business, 
however.  Is  Its  foreign  operation.  This  year, 
3M  reported  the  sales  of  Its  oversea  produc- 
tion (not  Including  Canada)  for  the  first 
time  $54  million  Including  materials  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
expert*^ ,  however,  the  sum  rises  to  $95  mil- 
lion or  almost  20  percent  of  SM's  total  sales. 
Back  In  1950,  SM's  foreign  sales  totaled  only 
$4  million 

Strangely  enough,  Minnesota  Mining  was 
plunced  Into  foreign  markets  against  Its  will. 
The  cause  a  1950  antitrust  decision.  Until 
then,  the  3M  trademark  was  virtually  un- 
known outside  the  United  States,  and  what 
oversea  sales  3M  had  were  all  made  through 
Durex  Corp  ,  a  Joint  venture  with  Carborun- 
dum Co  ,  Armour  *  Co  ,  and  Behr-Manning. 

When  the  Justice  Department  ordered 
IXirex  dissolved.  3M  found  Itself  the  possessor 
of  *ome  small  fore'pn  plants  So  McKnlght 
and  Buetow  decided  to  put  some  steam  be- 
hind the  effort,  within  1  year  had  opened 
plants  in  England,  Prance,  Brazil,  Canada, 
and  Germany  Later  they  pxxshed  Into  Mex- 
ico. Australia.  Argentina,  South  Africa,  and 
Spain. 

Businessmen  abroad  have  taken  to  3M 
specialties  with  even  more  ardor  than  Amer- 
icans. Thus  over  the  past  decade,  the  growth 
rate  of  3M's  foreign  sales  has  been  almost 
double  the  quite  respectable  rate  In  Its  do- 
mestic markets. 

Bfneath  the  surface:  To  date,  estimates 
Clarence  B  Sampalr.  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident who  rides  herd  on  both  foreign  and 
tape  operations.  3M's  oversea  efforts  have 
been  tapping  only  16  percent  of  the  poten- 
tial market  By  1964.  he  predicts,  this  for- 
eign business  should  be  producing  a  $250 
million   annual   sales  volume. 

Superficially.  SM's  foreign  business,  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  most  U.S.  cor- 
porations, would  seem  considerably  less 
profitable  (at  6  1  percent  of  sales)  than  at 
home  (where  the  net  is  13.5  cents  on  the  sales 
dollar).  Actually,  that  Isn't  true.  Charged 
to  the  foreign  operations  have  been  high 
royalty  and  technical  fees,  which  tend  to 
show  up  as  a  profit  for  the  parent  com- 
pany, but  detract  from  the  visible  eamlngB 
of  the  foreign  subsidiaries.  Principal  rea- 
son while  royalties  can  easily  be  remitted 
In  dollars,  currency  restrictions  sometimes 
limit  transfer  of  outright  proflts. 


Stability  of  home:  Even  in  its  domestic 
operations,  3M  has  some  hidden  offsets — one 
reason  Buetow  stresses  3M'b  recession-re- 
sistance. For  instance,  a  sizable  part  of  the 
eompany's  total  volume  goes  to  the  automo- 
tive and  biiflding  induetrlss.  Yet  when  the 
new  car  market  plummeted  In  1957-&8.  re- 
finishing  work  on  old  cars  picked  up.  Thus 
in  1958,  aith  all  industry  generally  off,  sales 
of  SM's  Industrial  tapes  were  actually  up. 
Similarly,  when  new  house  construction  dips. 
remodeling  picks  up. 

Yet  if  3M  is  to  continue  its  past  growth 
pace,  the  key  will  be  its  ability  to  stay  one 
step  ahead  of  the  market  with  new  products. 
It  is  true  in  a  sense  that  Um  3M  salesman 
gets  "a  new  product  to  sell  every  three 
months."  But  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
3M  man  hardly  pretends  to  offer  a  new  major 
product  fotir  times  a  year.  Says  Buetow. 
candidly;  "Perhaps  we  can  come  through 
every  2  or  8  years  with  a  major  breakthrough 
like  cellophane  tape,  or  magnetic  tape,  or 
Thermo-Fax  To  keep  growing,  you've  got 
to  have  the  major  breakthrotighs." 

No  giveaways:  Yet  3M  men  seem  disarm- 
Ingly  sure  they  can  continue  to  find  them — 
and  possibly  even  accelerate  the  pace  some- 
what, !n  spite  of  the  intense  research  going 
en  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  to  date  the  com- 
pany has  had  little  trouble  in  maintaining 
its  profitabUlty.  Obviously,  with  some  25.000 
Items,  many  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  a  "full 
l.ne."  and  break  even  at  best.  Yet  by  the 
same  token,  many  of  3M's  products  produce 
well  above  that  13.5  percent  average  rettirn. 
Partly  because  of  its  concentration  on  spe- 
cialty items,  3M  has  always  made  a  practice 
cf  charging  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  l^ear — 
not  so  high  as  to  price  itself  out  of  a  market, 
but  certainly  no  lower  than  it  has  to. 

Thus  on  cellophane  tape,  although  the 
retail  price  is  now  some  85  percent  lower 
than  a  decade  ago,  the  rate  of  profitability  Is 
exactly  the  same.  As  nK>re  manufacturing 
loiprovements  brought  lo\»er  costs,  3M  has 
reduced  the  price  steadily,  but  only  to  the 
folnt  where  It  is  low  enough  to  discourage 
further  ccnnpetitlon  without  cutting  Its  own 
margins. 

Selling  tactics:  Yet  it  may  not  solely  be 
their  anticipation  of  continuing  growth  and 
pircfltability  that  prompted  directors  to  split 
3M  stock  again.  Company  men  show  great 
concern  for  their  stock's  market— and  not 
perhaps  for  purely  disinterested  reasons  As 
one  top  official  recently  put  it :  "In  1969-60, 
3M  stock  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  111  to  a 
high  of  186.  You  take  a  75-point  spread  like 
that,  and  some  investors  get  worried.  For 
some  reason,  a  15-point  spread  on  a  $60  stock 
l.xiks  like  a  lot  less  gjTation  than  a  75-point 
spread  on  a  $180  stock 

That  is  a  serious  consideration  For  It  Is 
Ughly  probable  that  In  the  near  future  still 
riore  secondary  offerings  from  the  large. 
loBlde  holders  will  be  made.  And  the  fact 
Ls  that  there  is  a  considerably  better  market 
for  a  $6Q  stock  than  for  a  $180  one. 

The  split,  however,  will  not  change  o:^e 
thing:  the  fact  that  3M  common  is  selling 
at  around  50  times  earnings.  That,  say  3M 
F-ec^le.  does  not  scare  them  a  bit.  For  they 
profess  to  be  fatalistically  sure  that  con- 
tinued rapid  growth  for  3M  Is  ineyltable. 
Of  course.  If  3M  can  Just  keep  doing  for  the 
next  decade  what  It  has  done  for  the  last 
cne.  they  will  be  perfectly  right.  Just  the 
same,  it  looks  probable  that  a  good  bit  more 
3M  stock  may  be  coming  to  market. 
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NORTHWESTERN  BELL  TELEPHONE- 
CONfMUNIC ATIONS  WORKERS  NEW 
CONTRACT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
strikes  make  news:  peaceful  settlementfi 
cf  labor-management  problems  are  fre- 
quently unreported  or  receive  compara- 
tively little  attention. 
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Kftd  thtrt  ooourr^d  a  breakdown  In  the 
oolleotiye  barfalnlm  reUtlonehlp  bo- 
tween  the  Comaunlofttlona  Workeri  of 
Amerie*.  an  afBllate  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
the  Northweetem  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
which  optratee  In  Mlnneeou,  North  and 
South  DakoU,  Zowa,  and  Nebraeka,  cer- 
tainly that  itory  would  have  been  major 
newi.  It  would  have  been  placed  on  front 
pai ei  of  the  newapaperi  and  broadCMt 
repeatedly  on  radio  and  Ulevtelon  itii- 
Uone;  the  Nation  and  the  world  would 
have  heard  all  of  the  detail!  of  thli  fail- 
ure of  labor-management  relatione  In  a 
vltAl  Miment  of  the  American  commii- 
nloatlone  Induitry, 

But  there  wa«  no  breakdown,  no  itrlke. 
It  eeemi  to  me  that  full  credit  thould 
be  liven  to  the  repreeentativee  of  tlte 
Communloatloni  Workeri  of  Americia 
and  to  the  oflUciala  of  the  Northweitei  n 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  for  reaching  thia 
acreement. 

Credit  ia  due  particularly  becauae  of 
the  contente  of  the  new  contract  aignod 
by  the  union  and  the  company.  Thia 
contract  will  bring  great  benoflta  not  only 
to  the  two  partiea  of  the  agreement,  but 
to  all  of  the  people  of  thia  nve-8tat«  are*. 
Lira  iNiuiuNci 

I  am  particularly  impreaaed  by  two 
aapeota  of  the  new  contract  that  aeem  to 
offer  great  promlae  in  preventing  eco- 
nomic diatreaa  for  wagn  eat-nera'  famillca. 
The  flrit  of  theae  la  the  agreement  of 
the  Bell  Co.  to  increaae  the  amount  of 
life  Inaurance  on  each  employee  from 
11.000  tola. 000. 

MAJOtl   MBStOAL   tMIVlAMCI 

The  aecond  aapect  ia  the  agreement  on 
a  program  of  major  medical  inauranoe, 
aupplementlng  the  exUting  health  pro- 
gram for  company  employeei  Thia 
apecial  program,  providing  benenu  in 
oaae  of  oataatrophlo  lllneaa  or  dlaabilUy, 
meeu  a  apecial  need  We  are  becoming 
Inoreaalngly  aware  of  the  appalling 
damage<~flnanota}  and  moral-~cauaed  by 
long  Ulneaaea  or  diaablllly  which  dlarupt 
the  flnanolal  afralra  of  low-  or  middle- 
income  famlllea,  The  pruvialon  fur  Mil,' 
000  in  inauranoe  In  the  new  ponirect 
between  the  Commuiiieatluna  Workara 
and  Northweatetn  Hell  Telet)hone  Co  la 
a  real  ahieUl  aeainat  auoh  financial  dla- 

aater 

Mm'MtmoN  ma  tmp  nartaae 

A  aimilar,  though  aomewhat  anmlltM', 
inaurance  protection  attalnat  oata- 
atrophic  lllneaa  or  dlaablUty  la  being 
placed  into  efTeot  at  the  aame  time  for 
thoae  Bell  workera  who  ai-v  already  re- 
tired. Certainly  thia  la  a  major  at«p 
forward  in  helping  to  provide  decent, 
adequate  medical  oaro  for  our  inct  naaliia 
number  of  older  oltliena  The  Aome  4(1,- 
000  retired  Bell  Syatem  workcrn  throuHh* 
out  America— their  number  will  be 
growing  rapidly— have  achieved  a  desree 
of  medical  protection. 

We  muat  give  credit  to  the  Communl- 
catlona  Workera  and  the  Northwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  for  the  advances 
which  they  have  achieved  In  thia  new 
contract. 

DISTORTINO  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  on  the  minority  side  in  connection 


With  if  vote  taken  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Xlllnoia  [Mr, 
OocoL^il  to  give  the  admlnlatratlon  dla- 
cretlonary  power  to  withhold  mutual  aid 
from  nationa  which  in  any  manner  in- 
terfere with  the  international  uae  of  the 
navigable  waterways  of  the  world,  and 
alao  hgving  been  on  the  minority  aide  in 
connection  with  the  vote  taken  on  the 
FtaiaxpNT  amendment  which  alao  dealt 
with  that  matter,  X  now  aubmit  to  the 
Benat*  an  editorial  entitled  "Diatorttng 
Mutual  Security."  which  waa  publlahed 
on  May  5  in  the  New  York  Tlmea;  and  I 
Mk  ungnlmoua  conaent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con* 
clualon  of  my  remarka 

The  PRE8IDINO  OmCCR  iMr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chain,  Without  objection. 
It  la  HO  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  LAU8CHE  Mr  President,  I 
ahould  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  two 
parte  Qf  the  editorial.  Aa  I  have  stated, 
the  title  la  "Diatortlns  Mutual  Security  " 
Z  now  eead  from  the  editorial 

with  th«  ultlmMtt  purpoM  of  CongreM' 
most  reo«nt  action  alm«d  tt  optnini  th* 
Sura  Cansl  to  Ismail  ihtpplnf  wa  nre  ii>  •:)• 
ttrt  accord  With  th«  mtthod  choatn  by  both 
KouMs  through  thair  Ktntndmfnt  iMt  wvfk 
to  thv  mutUKl  Mcurlty  auth'irlxKtini)  Dill  nr 
leeo  we  art  in  oompleta  dli«gr««m9i)t 
«  •  •  •  • 

The  Irani  itr*n|th  of  iht  Ainarlcan  nnn- 
mllltiu-)'  kid  progrftm  l*-  <>r  ouaht  to  be 
Uiut  16  li  Klven  without  polltlcul  itrlno. 
thnt  tti*  raolplont  la  tiot  aip«ctad  to  Una 
up'  with  our  Hid*  thiit  ihla  kind  of  ivmui- 
%t\co  i«  offarad  lit  the  li(i)>«  of  ati(<<i\irii|lii|| 
undardavalopad  countrlaa  Ui  ariuava  thair 
aonnnflo  fr«adun\  n«  wrll  »■  lo  luiidlfy  ihair 
poUtloal  Indapandaiica  Thia  la  tha  otUy 
b*aia  'in  which  nonmllltury  »id  ihould  ba 
olTarad,  itnd  tha  only  bnaU  on  whirl)  iha 
muiuA)  aaourlty  prutfram  can  lucoaad 

In  U\»  long  run  it  la  polltlonl  in  Iha  leuaa 
that  ft  World  of  fraa  nullona  la  a  lu.tj  h' 
piillUiilJ  (itijatsiivii  of  iha  Uiillnd  NUiaa  Hui 
III  iiaa  noiiinlUiary  mutual  aaisutiiy  aa  i\ 
handy  polllioal  waapon  lo  ludilava  lUi  lin 
inaillaia  polltiual  |iur|)o«a  whulhar  in  Aaia 
Afrl'^a.  or  HouUt  Ainailoa.  Would  ba  f'tUtl  and 
woiilil   wrat'H  tlia  proHrain    n«  u  i*  nitaaiiy 

UuvatiWiinri   It)  (lonaraaa   lo  wrai  a  Ilia   liilai 

national  Davalopinant  Aa*MiirtM>iii  'Oia  .if  i|i« 

lin«J"f  li*^   «ran|ioh«  of  aitMniioii'  .iomi.  i,. u. « 
1,1  ihii  kiMi|i-tt|)'yal'i|t»)l  i>oUiiltla* 


I  riMiatt 

ifittln  Ilia  Maw  York  fli 


I'Wiiaa   May  ^    ii'lOi 
Dtar'ianNo  Mi  rnAi,  «n  lairr 

With  tha  uHlniata  (nirpnaa  of  t'nn«fp«« 
mttat  ovont  action  alttiad  nt  opaniiig  th>< 
Huaa  Caiml  Ui  tarnall  ahipping  wa  ara  In 
•niira  aot'ortl  With  tha  ttiPihoM  choaKii  liy 
iHith  ^fioiaaa  tlinoigh  thoir  luoandmant  hvat 
waak  t.(i  tha  ntutunl  aarurlty  auihorlaailon 
bill  of  lOtO  wa  ara  In  roniplata  dUagipr- 
mant 

Mfunlor  PfMiniuHT  l«  rtuht  in  i^nlllhn  tha 
conKr«4Alottal  movaa  a  taxtbook  caaa  of  how 
not  U)  conduct  IntarmUiunnl  rflntiona 
Whiit  Coniireaa  did  wna  t.<i  t(lva  tha  Prraidant 
dlacrrt|«)n»ry  pf>wrr  to  withhold  aid  from 
t\atlons  wufflng  economic  warfare  actnlnat 
othar  baneflclarlaa  of  mutual  aocurlty  an 
Innocufua  prupoaal  In  itaalf  but.  m  the 
cuntcxV  a  auKRaatlun.  na  Ita  Kpon«<>r«  in- 
tended, that  the  people  uf  the  United  Aiixb 
Republic  b«  deprived  of  American  aaaU!.tncr> 
until  the  canal  la  opened   t.o  Israel 

That  Naaaer  la  violating  every  i  ilc  of  de- 
cent laternatlonal  conduct  and  li  utterly 
unjuatlf^ed  In  barring  the  canal  to  iRrael  or 
to  anyone  else  la  f\  f,TCt  bcynKl  queBllon  and 


wa  have  esprMa«d  ourMlvM  upon  It  on  this 
pagt  many  ttmss  But  to  try  to  foro*  htm  to 
Changs  his  position  through  a  thraat  to  with- 
hold Amsrloan  aid  Is  not  msrslr  to  distort 
tha  purpose  of  ths  mutual  security  prufram. 
It  U  also  to  Invlts  a  hardening  of  Naaatr'a 
poattton  and  to  Indues  him  to  sesk  further 
raooursa  in  the  Russian  asalatanoe  which 
under  auch  highly  polltloal  Piroumstanree  la 
alwaya   available 

The  great  atrangth  of  the  Amerlean  non* 
military  aid  program  la  or  ought  U)  l>»— 
thnt  It  la  given  without  |X)lltloal  atrlnga,  that 
tha  raoipient  la  not  esperted  to  "line  up" 
with  our  aide,  that  this  kind  of  asslstanoe  la 
otTarad  In  the  ho|M  of  enootiraging  under- 
rtavaloped  countrlaa  to  achieve  their  eoo- 
nomlo  fraaxiom  aa  well  aa  to  solidify  their 
political  IndaiMindenoe  This  la  the  only 
baala  on  which  nonmllltary  aid  ahould  b* 
otTarad.  and  iha  (mly  baala  on  which  tha 
mutual   aecurlty    profram   ran    suo«e*d 

In  tha  long  run  It  la  (K)lltloal  In  the  aenaa 
that  a  world  of  free  nationa  la  a  major  polit- 
ical ot)jactlve  of  tha  United  SUtee  But  U) 
u»a  iiotimllltary  mutual  aecurlty  as  a  handy 
))<>lltical  waaptui  U)  achieve  an  Immediate 
political  purpoaa,  whether  In  Aala.  Africa, 
or  Mouth  America  would  b«  fatal  and  would 
wrerM  the  program,  a«  It  la  already  threaten- 
ing In  Congreae  to  wreck  the  International 
Development  Aaaoclatlun,  one  of  tha  major 
new  woa|>nna  of  economic  ivaalatance  to  tha 
underdevetuped  countrlaa 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PKESIDINQ  OFFICER  Under 
llir  ordoi  pioviuusly  entered,  thr  call  uf 
Uii*  ciilcndar  will  now  b«  rraumed 


BILL  HAflSED  OVER 

Ih«  PRESIDING  OKFICKR  la  then- 
objfctioii  to  thP  lmmrdlat4«  cnnsidera- 
Unu  of  Calpndai  No  1377,  Mfiiale  bill 
All  for  thp  rcllrf  of  the  pstatf  of  Eileen 
O    Foster? 

Mr    PIU)l,'TY      Ml     Pit^Mclnil    I   ask 

tli.il  !)ir  bill  U(i  DVtM' 

IliP  I'KhlHiniNO  DKKK.'ICM  Ihr 
bill    will    !)«<   |»aaN(i<l   (ivrl 

.Ml  IIAHl  Ml  Prnauleiit  the  nal- 
riiiliu  V4na  to  !>«<  rnlled  linmmilatrly  fol* 
tostitia  (tin  inoniiiiH  Ikiiii  tnil  thai  itrder 
vsnn  <r<t  rtiiiin  Ho  |  t)«t||tivD  iimi  It  miahl 
i)i<  Aril  iti  i|i;<«  I  una  to  irnvd  a  iiiimutn 
11(11  III  oiiIpi  III  aei'vp  1(1  hIpiI  any  Neit* 
dim  wliu  miHlil  l)t>  iclyitiu  iiM  Ihi*  iiviitu 
of  etii<ti  iniiirt* 

Ihi'irfoiti    Vfi    Pipalilrlit     t  amitfral  tlif 

nbariu'p  (if  n  qtinnim 

tiir    p«r,«n)tNt»    ofrici'M     tiu^ 

cliik  will  cull  thp  roll 

i  III'  Inulslnllvc  rink  tiKXTrdid  Ui  n\ll 
the   ml; 

.Ml  IIAK'l  Ml  PirMdrnt  I  aak 
uimniinoii>«  coMsctU  thnt  the  okIpi  for 
Urn  quonim  call  br  rfsrlndrd 

Ihr  IMtESiniNO  OFFICER  'Mr, 
McC'AnniY  in  thr  rhali'  Without  ob- 
ject inn,  It  \<^  HO  ordriTd 

Mr  HART  Mr  I'lraidrnt.  I  aak  thai 
the  Senate  now  resume  the  oonaldcra- 
tlon  of  rnra.siiif«  on  the  calendar. 

ThP  I'HESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
next  mortHUiT  on  the  cjilendar  will  now 
l)o  stated 


SUSPENSION   OF  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The   concurrent    resolution    (8.    Con. 
Res.    103 1    favoilnn    the   .su.spenslon   of 
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deportation  In  the  caaea  of  certain  allena 
wai  considered  and  uwrced  to,  as  follows : 

/J'aolred  by  thr  Henatr  if  Ha  //ouia  of  tlrp- 
pcArri(a((i<aa  ronrurrfn^i,  That  the  Oimgreaa 
fitvi  ra  the  auapanalon  of  deportation  In  tha 
cnai  of  each  alien  harelnaftar  named  in 
will 'h  caaa  I  ha  A<  tot  nay  (lanerul  hua  aim- 
pen  led  daiMirtallon  for  more  than  all 
lliiii,llia 

A  7iu7fl:ift,    Apala     rhryaoat.<ime    Alenaiidrr 

A   741A40()    Apala    Diane   Helen 

A  7;iftia!l«,  fJonae    Peter 

A  40:11  loe,  farfan    DcinliiKo 

A   !<ft447l»()    FSit.ovlc    Hlme 

A  7ia747J,  RoUrlKuei^-dusmaii    Ovilllermo 

A    lOJMtlNA    NiintoB    Matmel 

A  enVMliCi    Tkaklrldl*    Anaataaaloa 

A  HUflOAAU    YounK    Richard  Kal 

A  aoNSfton  (tomoa  Maiva<lor, 

A  7oB;ifl3.1    I.yiu*    Mo/,on 

A  fl70<)J7(i     Ojrdii     Mltfurl    CnrrlBitlea 

A   1 1 1144H.1    ()Je<l<»    Hiniona  Hernander 

A  Aunuail    H<'hoenf(<ldt    Kudolf  Herman 

A    lOOBHflUH    Yrw    I,til  Wo 

A    l(M)7n»H4     Blrnk'if     Mrhmadnle   Ibrahim 

A   ;i»4HM)B     Yum     Hhlh   T«enK 

A  :):ift4ftaH    Ylnn    Atrnea  H 

A    4,IMil77     HiK'liatiicdt     Anialle, 

A  3H7()7,rj    H(Hhataedt    Mamuel. 

A  U7WUA78    WoiiK    How    1  unu 

A   (1714740    Wal     Ynoii».' 

A   Ad.tlUin    CoiijiiT    Morrik 


JANIH   I'APUMH 

Tlie  bill  H  2087  1  for  thr  lelirf  of 
Jai  la  Pttpulia  was  conaidntd,  ordered  to 
be  .tngroaaed  for  a  third  reading,  read  thr 
thi  d  lime  and  paaaed   as  follow* 

/If  If  rnartrd  h]/  r'lr  Hrnntr  and  llnu>r  o/ 
Hri  rvm  tititlM  i'»  til  thr  Vuttnl  .Vfii'.«  "' 
^frt'fl<ci  in  Ciiufffrtn  ainr^nhlnl  That  iu<t' 
Wltiat.ii.il,!.)/  ihr  priivlali'ii*  nf  piiniKMi |d)  (B) 
of  .e<tiMn  Jiij  iti  uf  the  IniiniKratinii  and 
Nuil'iiiullty  Act  Jam*  PajHill*  maS  I)*  l^^Ul•d 
ail  tnuniKrniit  vun  and  iMlmitted  Ui  the 
Uh  U'd  Hl«it«m  f.-r  |.f<rin«ilH'iit  ii'fclilrncr  if  Ur 
la  loiind  l<i  l>r  ,iilirrwUa  iuIiiiImiIiU'  <.  >lri 
tJte    |>rovl«|iiiia  nf   «u>  li    Ait        I  hi*   A>  '    .:.,,: 

u|i|  ly     uiils     |,i     ^li.Ml.d*     f"l     eiiioel'li  111 

■  III     I     |M«ltt|tli>|ill     hl.nWII     \i>     till      Hit  III. ,1^         ! 

Hia.e   III    Ilia    Altorncy    (liuii.i.    ihii    <■     n.i 
ilni  n   '4    I  ha   i-ioti  iiiuu.t    >.l    '  ln<.    Ai  < 


HALINA  KONIK  WO-MHwlAK 

The  bill  'W   ,l4UMi  fm  IIU'  lellPf  of  Mm 
Ith  (  KiMllk  WitlltiMlak  waa  inttialdetml  iil  • 
dniPd  III  lie  eliMltiaand  fm  n  llilitl  leMillHit, 
ii'ad  the  lliliil  lime    niul  paaaiMl    na  fiil* 
liiWk: 

t>r  (f  PMrtrfiff   fty  f'lc   Wrooifr  nii<(  //nii'c  nl 
hri  r»'«a»i(i(Mi .  «  uf  thr  l/»Hf(i(  ,«/N(a»  nf  A'hn 
I.  fi   I'l  ('ini|/>i  «.  t|««r»»iM)('d     thnl    tot   tlir  |"il 
|i.w  •  ,.r  aei'tluii*  |ii|  I  It  I  I  tf7  I  I  A  )  and  ^on  ni  ihr 
lmo\l|iratlMn  mid  Nutloiialltv  Act    the  iniimf 
do  d    Malli\'\  K'lnih  Wnjiu«lnh    uliall  l»e  liplil 
iilH    conaiderrd  to  be  the  nut  >i(  al  •  hot  n  allrn 
chid    of    JhIui    niul    nertilcr    Wo)t\i«lrt»»     ciil- 
aeim  nf  the  ttnlted  Wtalea     /'roHdrd    That   no 
t\i»turnl  piu-eni  of  the  beneflrlurv,  by  vlrivie  of 
aiich  parentage    ahall  be  accorded  any  right 
pri-|l<'»rr     Ml    N'.i'on    under    the    iiiimii?ni' i.^n 
AhC    NuUiinitllts    Act 


JOHN  OFOROF  SARKI.S  I.INDEI.L 

The  bill  iS  27891  for  the  relief  of 
Jol  n  Oeorue  .Miukin  Llndell  wH.n  consld- 
erei  ordered  to  be  enjirofised  for  n  third 
lendlnK.  rend  the  third  lime,  and  passed, 
u.s  1  ollows 

Br  it  enactrd  by  thr  Srnatr  and  Houxe  of 
Rrj  rrvrntatti  r%  of  thr  Unitrd  Statrx  of 
Art}  'nca  IM  Conprr.1.1  a-i^rmblrd  Tlint,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  aectlona  lOKai  (37)  (A)   and  20ft, 


of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child,  John  O^oru'  Barkla  Undell  shall 
be  held  and  cunaldered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  J 
Mndel).  both  cltlaan*  of  the  United  Htatea 


I.UIOIA  MION 

The  bill  (H  2702)  for  the  relief  of 
Luiuia  Mlon  WHS  considered,  ordered  to 
be  ennroased  for  n  third  rending,  read 
the  third  tifne,  nnd  ptissed,  as  follows: 

Ur  If  rf\nrtrd  by  thr  Mrnttir  and  H(>u»r  of 

Hrprrtrnlallrr^  <if  thr  Vuitrd  Ktntrii  nf 
X'Mrrlrll  In  f'(;n(/'r«%  (I »«r >fi 'Wrff ,  Tlial  In  the 
ndmiiiinlriiflnn  '<t  the  Tmrniitrallnti  and  Na- 
llniiitilty  Art  Lnliiia  Mlon  the  fiancee  of 
Ji  hii  Du  I'tiiM  II  riii/rti  of  the  United  Htntaa, 
iihiiil  lir  clliflljlr  fur  a  vlaa  ii»  a  nonimml- 
^•Miiii  titnporary  viniuir  for  a  period  of  three 
ifi'iniu  h'umlid  Tliat  tlie  adininintrutlve 
n\itlioritlr«  find  that  thr  aald  Kiilgia  Mlon  la 
cnininu  t(.  thr  t'niled  Btntea  with  a  bona  fide 
intention  if  ixMny  married  to  ihr  aald  John 
Du  Priitt  Miul  tliai  nhr  li  found  to  be  other- 
wiar  iidinl'H'it)lc  under  the  Immlifratlon  law* 
In  the  r\rnt  thr  murriaKe  between  the 
iit)n\r-niirnrd  prrnonii  doea  not  occur  within 
three  ntonthk  after  the  entry  of  the  auld 
luiKWi  Ml  11  i>hP  ahiill  t)P  rrtjulrrd  in  de- 
par'  friiii  ',tic  t'liMcd  iSiiiiPh  unci  upiin  fuilure 
to  (I  "  rtiMil  iw  drpnrti'd  In  uccnrdunce  with 
thr  pn  \ '.Hint,,  (if  aectlona  341^  and  341  of  the 
linin.K'ii'i  II  mid  Niillonallty  Act  In  tha 
e\rni  M.iii  tiir  iiwwrinKe  bptween  the  above- 
named  prraona  ahall  occur  within  three 
nwmtha  tifter  Ihr  rntry  of  the  aald  I-Ulgla 
Mlon,  the  Attm  My  Cn  nrrnl  1*  a\ithorir.ed  ar\d 
directed  (n  rrcnrd  thr  lnwful  iidtnlaalon  for 
|iernimirr,i  rmidrncr  nf  thr  nald  t  tllijla  Mlon 
im  of  ilii-  iliitr  nf  thr  puyineiit  by  her  of  the 
renviiii  il  \  I'll  fee 


LOW  WINO  gUEY     KWAI 

T'hr  bill  iM  :'H22'  for  the  relief  of 
I^iw  Willi  gut  y  Kwtti  wtth  considered, 
mill  led  to  III'  cin.'iiiaard  for  H  third  lead- 
iiii'    ii-utl  the  third  tune    nnd  pnaaed    aa 

riiiiiiWb 

"i  If  SNa«(iil  l<v  l'>r  ,%rMiifi  ii'id  Hvun 
Uf  /4afirs«aMrM(n  I  >  •./  ih,  fmiid  Mlitttt  uf 
4H<ar(ea  Im  Ciini/'i  •  11...  mfOi'd  Ihal  lo| 
liii'  |iuntii*e<i  of  urilinhk  |li|  t  it  i  i  U'f  ii  A  i  and 
Jill  ,,i  iiiit  linniigtitiioii  mid  Nationality  Ait 
I.HH  Wins  Woav  iMwali  ahall  he  lielij  anil 
I'HMaldrM'ii  III  he  the  nattiial  lnuii  Milltor 
nIism  t'hiltl  of  low  Mlihi  MoiiK  II  .iiieen  ol 
UtS  UHUmI  mi  a  lea 


ANTIOONI':  APOHTOl.AKl  (*AWWtr;t, 

thr  bill  i|.  aOflfl)  for  the  relief  of 
Aiilluniir  AiNiatolHkl  Cftsael  waa  eonald- 
I'li'd  oitlried  tn  be  rtmroasrd  for  n  third 
icndinu.  tend  thr  thlitl  time  nnd  passed, 
nn  followa 

lu  i(  iMinfrd  fiv  f'lr  ,«ir»ifi(r  iind  Uuu»r 
ni  HifMrnrfifntU  rx  of  thr  Vnitrd  ttntm  Of 
Ammiii  HI  ('oiipT'i  (MTfnhffd.  Tliat,  for 
thr  purpoaea  of  arctliain  101  (a  I  i  37)  (  A)  and 
yon  of  thr  Inunliirntlon  and  Nationality  Act, 
thr  minor  child  Antigone  Apoatolnkl  Caaael. 
ehall  be  hrld  and  cnnaldered  to  ba  the  natu- 
rul-bnrn  nlirn  child  of  KnVe  R  Can.iel,  a  cltl- 
rru  oi  the  United  Htntea  rrortdrd  TTiat  the 
nnturiil  purenta  of  the  aald  Antigone  Apoa- 
ti  inki  C'uaapl  ahall  not,  by  virtue  of  auch 
piueninge  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
nr  atittua  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tiMiuillty  Act 


KI  8U   ( THERESA  >    MOUN 

The  bill  (S.  2923)  for  the  relief  of  Kl 
Su  » Theresa  I  Moun  was  considered,  or- 


dered to  be  enurosaed  for  a  third  read- 
inu,  read  the  third  time,  and  paaaed,  aa 

follows; 

Br  If  rnartrd  by  thr  irnatr  and  Houtt  of 

BrprmrntuHt'rii  of  t>>r  Unitrd  Statrt  of 
Amrrira  in  Ciiugtrii»  u»»fmblra.  'Iliat,  for  the 
|)Urpoap»  of  aectlona  101  lai  i37i  i A)  and  3Uf) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  tha 
minor  child.  Kl  Nu  I'l'haraaa)  Moun,  ahall  i>a 
held  and  conaidered  Ui  ba  tha  nalural-l>orn 
alien  child  of  Moaa  D  Pendar  a  cltlaan  of  the 
United  Ntataa  fiovidrd  That  the  natural 
paranU  of  the  aaid  Kl  Nu  (Thereaa)  Motin 
ahall  not  by  vltlue  of  nuth  parentage  )>e 
accnrded  any  right  tirlvileKe  or  atAtvta  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


JOHN  LIPSFT 


llie  Benute  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  1 8  2ft28i  for  the  relief  of  John  Lip- 
set  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"Congress",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "and 
the  provisions  of  section  205  of  the  Imml- 
Kriition  find  Nntlonnltty  Act  shall  not  be 
appUciible  in  ihia  cnnc  '.  so  as  lo  make  the 
bin  read 

Hr  If  rnorfrd  l>i/  thr  Srnatr  and  ftounr  of 
Brpir^rntatwrn  of  thr  Un\trd  Statrt  of 
A'f\i>\ra  In  Conpfc'o  (j»«rtnMrd  That  for  tha 
pvirpoaea  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  John  Lipaet  ahall  l>e  deemed  to  have 
returned  the  »l.alua  conferred  vijxm  him  under 
Private  Ijiw  a44  of  the  Bighty-fourth  Con- 
grraa,  and  the  provialona  of  aectlon  30S  of 
the  Immigration  and  Natlonamy  Act  shall 
not  l)e  applicable  in  thl»  raae 

The  amendment  was  aurei^d  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  readli^u.  read  the  third  lime, 

and  paaat«d 


BILL  PAMHEI)  OVKR 

The  bill  i»   'JflUli   foi   the  relief  of  Yi 
Youiiu  All  was  announced  lu  next  in 
ordei 
Mr   IfAHT     Over   by  refjiiesl 
Mie  PHKMIDINM  OmCKH     The  MH 
will  lie  paaaed  oVPt 


tiNtVKm«AL  TKADM    INC 

The  lull  iM  n  14l>«>  for  Dip  relief  of 
Uiiivpiswl  Ttndps  Ine  ,  wns  etmsldetpd, 
inilrrpd  In  n  Itilril  ipndlhtt  ipnti  Uip  third 
time  nnd  passed 


MARY  V    JONW^ 


The  bill  iR  R  flOHS'  for  the  irll.f  of 
Mary  V  Jones  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  Ihlrd  time, 
and  poased 

ROBERT  DALTON 

The  bill  iH.R  6493 »  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  Dalton  waa  coiwldered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HUOHIE   D    MARTIN   AND   lONE 
MARTIN 

The  bin  tH.R.  7228  >  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Hughle  D,  Martin  and  lone  Martin 
woe  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
inK,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
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CHESTER  A.  SPINDLER 

The  Wll  (HJl.  7363)  for  the  relief  of 
Chester  A.  Spindler  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  paased. 


CLARENCE  T.  TOLPO 

The  bill  (HJl.  8280)  for  the  relief  of 
Clarence  T.  Tolpo  was  considered,  order- 
ed to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  iMuaed. 


MAJ.  JACK  E.  HUDSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  8383)  for  the  relief  of 
Maj.  Jack  E.  Hudson  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CAPT.  JACK  RUBLEY 

The  bill  (HJl.  8456)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Jack  Rubley  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AliBERTSON  WATER  DISTRICT, 
NEW  YORK 

The  bill  (H.R.  8868 >  for  the  relief  of 
the  Albertson  Water  District,  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MRS.  ALICE  ANDERSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  8941)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Alice  Anderson  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILLS     PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9862)  to  continue  for  2 
years  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing 
or  for  shoe  last  finishing  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PHOUTY.    Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
»111  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2618)  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change Of  certain  war-built  vessels  for 
modem  and  eCBcient  war-built  vessels 
owned  by  the  United  States  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3387)  to  authorize  appro- 
priation for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  iR.R.  4049  >  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
authorize  free  or  reduced  rate  transpor- 
tation for  certain  additional  persons, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY      Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  '  S.  3019  >  to  provide  for  certain 
pilotage  requirements  in  the  navigation 
of  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY      Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


DANIEL  C.  TURNER 

The  bill  iH.R.  9216 »  for  the  relief  of 
Daniel  C.  Turner  was  considered,  order- 
ed to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GEORGE    E.    WILLIAMS    AND    WIL- 
LIAM L.  JOHNSON 

The  bill  <H.R.  9476'  for  the  relief  of 
George  E.  Williams  and  William  L. 
Johnson  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MRS.  ANNE  MORGAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  "HJl.  1607)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Morgan,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "Act" 
and  Insert  "Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  inference  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  comxnltte«'»  report  1a  full.  It  describes 
the  statute  suid  the  administration  of  the 
controls,  and  the  measure*  taken  to  bring 
about  enforcement  and  compliance  of  the 
act  and  regvUations  issued  under  It.  The  full 
text  of  the  act  Ls  also  printed  In  the  report. 

In  the  light  of  preeent  world  condition*. 
It  is  In  the  Interest  of  this  country  to  con- 
tinue the  authority  to  regiilate  export*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROL 
I    ACT  OP  1949 

The  bill  (H.R.  10550  '  to  extend  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  19i9  for  2  additional 
years  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pHDint. 

There  t)ein£r  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H  R  1055O.  as  Its  title  shows,  would  extend 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  for  a  period 
of  2  years  from  the  present  expiration  date 
of  June  80,  1960.  This  act,  which  is  admin- 
istered Dy  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by 
delegatltm  from  the  President,  authorizes  the 
regulation  of  exports  under  standards  based 
on  national  security,  foreign  policy,  and  do- 
mestic shortages. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mended this  2-year  extension  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  last  February.  The  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department  have 
recommemded  it.  All  these  recommendations 
are  printed  In  the  committee's  report.  We 
have  haH  elaborate  quarterly  reports  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  of  which  the 
50th,  covering  the  4th  quarter  of  1959.  U 
the  latest.  The  committee  has  had  the  ben- 
efit of  tlie  brief  testimony  before  the  Hoiose 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  but  In 
view  of  the  strong  support  for  the  bill  and 
the  complete  absence  of  any  opposition  to 
the  extension,  or  any  recommendation  for 
amendment  to  the  act,  w*  have  held  no 
hearings. 


RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1960— 
BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2575 »  to  provide  a  health 
benefits  program  for  certain  retired  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  It  la  not  an 
appropriate  bill  to  be  pa.ssed  on  the  call 
of  the  calendar,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  while 
this  bill  has  been  passed  over,  I  hope  it 
is  without  prejudice.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
desu-able  bill.  It  was  sponsored  by  our 
late  colleague.  Senator  Neuberger.  I  am 
one  of  the  cospwnsors.  It  Is  a  bill  de- 
signed to  extend  to  some  of  our  Federal 
retirees  some  of  the  benefits  of  health  in- 
.surance  which  have  been  extended  to 
other  Federal  employees,  and  I  hope  it 
will  come  up  for  favorable  consideration 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  shares  exactly 
that  feeling.  However,  there  is  involved 
an  initial  expienditure  of  some  $15  mil- 
lion. It  is  an  important  item  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  appropriate  for  passage,  but 
other  than  on  a  calendar  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H  R  8241  >  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  relating  to  the  reemployment 
of  former  Members  of  Congress.  wa.s  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr    PROUTY.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 

The  bill  HR  8289)  to  accelerate  the 
commencing  date  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuities,  and  for  other  purpases, 
wa.s  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr  HART.     Over,  by  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pa.ssed  over. 

The  bill  H  R  10474'  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  modern  naval  vessels, 
was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr   PROUTY.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  t>e  passed  over. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OP  CHIEP  AND 
DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  SHIPS 

The  bill  (H.R.  9464)  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy 
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Chef  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must 
be  specifically  qualified  and  experienced 
In  laval  engineering  and  the  other  must 
be  specially  qualified  and  experienced  In 
na'al  architecture  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
thi"d  time,  and  passed 


EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  OP  NAVAL 
A^SSEL  TO  THE  GOVEIiNMENT  OF 
"".TIE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Tlie  Senate  proceedeo  to  consider  the 
bill  <HR  94651  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  after  line  12.  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

6bc  6  Notwithstanding  section  7307  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
law.  the  President  may,  under  conditions 
wh.ch  he  prescribes,  lend  one  submarine  to 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  five  years  and  may,  In  his 
discretion,  extend  such  loan  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years  All  ex- 
penses involved  In  the  activation  of  this  sub- 
marine Including  repairs,  alterations,  out- 
fitting, and  logistic  support  shall  be  paid  by 
th«  Government  of  Canada  The  authority 
of  the  President  to  transfer  a  submarine 
tm  ler  this  section  terminates  on  December 
31.  1961 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  t>e  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed . 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  loan  of  one 
submarine  to  Canada  and  the  extension 
of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China." 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARDS  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATE MEDALS  TO  CERTAIN 
CHAPLAINS 

The  bill  <S.  2969  •  to  authorize  the 
award  posthumously  of  appropriate 
medals  to  Chaplain  George  L.  Fox.  Chap- 
lain Alexander  D  Goode,  Chaplain  Clark 
V.  Poling,  and  Chaplain  John  P  Wash- 
ington was  announced  as  next  in  order 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record,  just  prior  to  passage  of  the  bill, 
a  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEKT    BT    SEMATOR    WINSTON    L      PBOtTTY. 

Repxtblican.    or    Vermont,    on    the    Late 
Reverend  George  L    Fox,  or  Oilman,  Vt  , 
ONE    or   THE   Four   Chaplains   Who    Went 
Down  With  the  Troopship     Dorchester  ' 
The  story  of  the  heroism  of  the  four  chap- 
lains   aboard    the    US.    troopship    Df^rchester 
when  It  was  sunk  by   an  enemy   torpedo  on 
Ff-bruary  3.  1943,  has  now  become  a  part  of 
the   lore  of  American   heroism.     It   is  briefly 
related  In  the  report  of  8.  2969,  Which  Is  now 
being  considered. 

I  wish  today  to  tell  you  a  little  something 
iibout  one  of  those  four  chaplains  George 
Lansing  Fox,  late  of  Oilman.  Vt ,  was  a  man 
who  Inspired  confidence  in  other  men 


Mr  Fox  win  not  disappoint  you."  So 
wrote  the  Reverend  Arthur  Wentworth 
Hewitt,  of  Northfleld.  Vt  ,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Chaplains  of  the  War  Department.  How 
prophetic  thoee  words. 

George  Lansing  Fox  was  born  In  Lewis- 
town,  Pa  ,  on  March  15.  1900,  At  the  age  of 
17  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  and  served  for 
2  years  during  World  War  I  In  the  Ambulance 
Corps  As  a  result  of  this  service,  he  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Star,  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
the  Purple  Heart  with  one  palm,  the  Verdun 
Medal,  and  the  Victory  Medal  with  six  battle 
stars 

His  experiences  In  the  First  World  War 
phis  his  deeply  religious  nature  led  him  to 
the  ministry  In  the  Methodist  Church.  Even 
before  he  received  his  ordination,  he  served 
as  a  lay  preacher  In  West  Berkshire,  Vl 

After  receiving  a  BA  from  Illinois  Wesleyan 
in  1931  and  an  STB  from  the  School  of 
Theology  of  BosU)n  University  In  1934.  he 
returned  to  Vermont,  where  he  held  pas- 
torates at  various  times  In  Walts  River. 
Union  Village,  and.  lastly,  at  Oilman  and 
East  Concord. 

At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  as  a  chap- 
lain In  the  Army,  he  left  a  17-year-old  son, 
Wysitt  Ray.  then  In  the  Marine  Corps,  and  a 
daughter.  Mary  Elizabeth.  In  addition  to  his 
wife.  Lsadora  They  are  still  residents  of 
Vermont. 

This  last  Veterans'  Day,  May  30.  the  Ver- 
mont Historic  Sites  Commission,  assisted  by 
veterans'  organizations,  dedicated  a  niarker 
In  Oilman.  Vt.,  for  the  Reverend  George 
Lansing  Fox. 

When  George  Pox  was  notified  that  he  had 
been  accepted  as  a  chaplain,  he  WTOte  to 
Bishop  Leonard,  of  the  Washington  area:  "I 
am  happy  to  have  been  chosen  for  this  privi- 
lege and  shall  do  my  utmost  to  represent 
the   Master  and   our  church." 

The  award  posthumously,  of  the  approprl- 
at.e  medal  recommended  by  the  repx^rt  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  not  add  to 
the  record  of  his  performance  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  promlise.  but  It  will  confirm  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objc-ction  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  award  posthu- 
mously appropriate  medals  and  certificates 
to  Chaplain  George  L  Fox  of  Cambridge. 
Vermont;  Chaplain  Alexander  D.  Goode  of 
Wfishlngton.  District  of  Columbia;  Chap- 
lain Clark  V.  Poling  of  Schenectady,  New 
York;  and  Chaplain  John  P.  Washington  of 
Arlington.  New  Jersey.  In  recognition  of  the 
extraordinary  heroism  displayed  by  them 
when  they  sacrificed  their  lives  In  the  sink- 
ing of  the  troop  transport  Dorchester  In  the 
North  Atlantic  In  1943  by  giving  up  their 
life  preservers  to  other  men  aboard  such 
transport. 

Sec  2  The  medals  and  certificates  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  In  such  form  and  of 
such  design  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  and  shall  be  awarded  to  such 
representatives  of  the  aforementioned  chap- 
lains  as   the   President    may  designate. 

Sec  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  ORANGE  COUNTY. 
CALIF. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5349)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  to  Orange  County,  CaUf., 
of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to 


certain  real  property  situated  in  Orange 
County.  Calif.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE  had  previously  said:  "Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  we  reach  Calendar  No.  1334,  H.R. 
5349,  there  may  be  Inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  that  point  a  statement  explaining 
that  the  bill  does  not  violate  the  Morse 
formula.'" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  'che 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Moese 

H.R  5349  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  convey 
to  Orange  Covinty.  Calif.,  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  certain  prop- 
erty, including  Improvements  thereon,  lo- 
cated in  Costa  Mesa. 

The  land  In  question  was  conveyed  v:> 
Orange  County  In  1936  by  the  American  Le- 
gion Post  of  Costa  Mesa  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  community  hall  and  a  county 
courthouse.  A  few  months  later  the  county 
sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
WPA  for  the  construction  of  the  community 
hall. 

The  proposal  of  the  county  to  WPA  pro- 
vided that  (1)  It  would  fln-'nce  the  cost  of 
the  project  not  covered  by  Federal  funds, 
and  (2)  it  wo\zld  not  sell,  lease,  donate,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  improvements  to  a 
private  Individual,  corporation,  or  quasi- 
public  organisation.  On  the  basis  of  this 
arrangement,  the  WPA  In  1937  and  1938  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  $16,067.88  and  the  county 
$5,352  48  In  the  construction  of  the  commu- 
nity hall  and  recreation  building  On  De- 
cember. 1938.  a  few  months  after  the  build- 
ing was  constructed,  the  county,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  conveyed  the  property  back  to 
the  American  Legion  post. 

In  1941.  the  Federal  Works  Agency  re- 
quested that  the  county  either  acquire  title 
to  the  property  and  operate  the  facility  for 
the  general  public  without  discrimination 
or  preferable  consideration  or.  In  the  alter- 
native, make  restitution  of  the  $16,067.88 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
the  community  hall. 

In  October  1942.  the  American  Legion  post 
reconveyed  the  property  to  Orange  County. 
In  1944  Orange  County  and  the  American 
Legion  post  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
which  the  post  managed  the  community  hall 
building  for  the  county.  According  to  the 
letter  contained  in  the  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  cotinty  has  oper- 
ated the  facility  for  the  general  public. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  In  this 
matter  arises  from  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  the  provisions  of  the  county 
proposed  on  the  use  of  the  property.  The 
Federal  Government  would  be  released  of 
Its  Interest  through  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Senate  Report  No.  130;  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Untfed  States  v.  City  of 
Columbus  (54  Fed.  Supp.  37).  which  com- 
ments upon  the  legal  effect  of  language  such 
as  that  contained  In  the  proposal  of  the 
county  to  the  WPA.  On  this  subject  the 
Senate  Report,  at  i>age  4,  contains  a  quota- 
tion from  the  letter  of  the  General  Service* 
Administration    which   reads  as  follows: 

•'In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  the 
City  of  Columbus,  the  United  States  sought 
to  recover  from  the  city  of  Columbus, 
N.  Dak.,  the  amount  expended  by  It  for  tiie 
cost  of  materials  used  and  the  labor  per- 
formed In  the  construction  of  a  community 
recreation  building  as  a  'WPA  project,  leased 
by  the  city  a£  a  liquor  store,  allegedly  in 
contravention  of  the  city's  agreement  to  u»e 
the  facility  as  a  community  recreation  cen- 
ter.    The  court  on  motions  for  Judgment  on 
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the  pleadings.  tUitCB  tn  pertinent  part  m 
{ollows : 

"  'But  once  «  project  wlilch  In  its  applica- 
tion meeU  the  epeciflcatlona  required  by  law, 
and  recelvee  approval,  and  la  conatructed 
under  the  iupenrlalon  and  control  of  WPA 
ofllclals,  la  completed  and  ttimed  over  to  the 
municipality,  It  la  turned  over  without  being 
Impresaed  with  an  eaaement  or  right  or  re- 
atrlctlon  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
and  may  be  used  thereafter  by  the  munici- 
pality In  any  manner  which  the  laws  gov- 
erning that  municipality  allow.  A  contrary 
conclusion  would.  In  my  opinion,  result  In 
entanglements  of  such  infinite  complica- 
tion as  to  be  Impossible  of  administration. 
Judicial  or  otherwise,  and  was  never  within 
the  contemplation  of  Congreas.'  " 

I  am  advised  that  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  the  City  of  Columbus  has  not  been 
reversed  or  overruled.  That  being  the  case 
the  decision  Is  controlling  and  no  objection 
of  the  bill  exists  under  the  Morse  formula. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2857)  to  amend  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  sis  to  provide 
for  refunds  of  contributions  in  the  case 
of  annuitants  whose  length  of  service 
exceeds  the  amount  necessary  to  provide 
the  maximum  annuity  allowable  under 
such  act,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


1 


ELIMINATION    OF    PRORATION    OP 

OCCUPATIONAL  TAX  IN  CERTAIN 

CASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJ^.  4029)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
proration  of  the  occupational  tax  on  per- 
sons dealing  in  machine  guns  and  cer- 
tain other  firearms,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  5.  line  2.  after  "June  30,", 
to  strike  out  '1959"  and  Insert  "1960". 

The  Eunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PROCLAMATION  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  CENTENNIAL  OP  BIRTH 
OP     GENERAL     OP     THE     ARMIES 

JOHN  J.   PERSHING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  'HJ  Res.  640 »  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  in  connection  with 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  General 
of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2.  line  1,  after  the  name  "Pershing", 
to  strike  out  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  act 
as  the  coordinating  officer  between  such 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations  and  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment." and  insert  "The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  be  responsible  for  coordina- 
tion between  such  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations  and  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  Joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  parsed. 


FINAL  REPORT  OP  LINCOLN  8ESQUI- 
CHNTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  598)  to 
extend  the  time  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2759)  to  strengthen  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  and  price  sup- 
port program  was  announced  as  ne.xt  in 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  Over,  as  not  appropriate 
calend&j  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  oassed  over. 


NICHOLAS  ANTHONY 
MARCANTONAKIS 

The  bill  (S.  2627)  for  the  relief  of 
Nicholas  Anthony  Marcantonakis  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows. 

Be  It  tnactcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Nicholas  Anthony  Marcan- 
tonakis fchall  be  held  and  coasidered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
far  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  af  this  .Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided f.«-  in  this  -Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  qnota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  tlie  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 


SADAKO  SUZUKI 


The  bill  (S.  2833)  for  the  relief  of 
Sadako  Suzuki  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcufe  of 
Represetitatires  of  the  United  State's  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Sadako  Suzuki  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  vi.sa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  cf  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  oCQcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 


ADOLPHE  HERSTEIN 

The  bill  IS.  3114)  for  the  relief  of 
Adolphe  Herstein  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Ctyngreta    assembled,    TTiat,    for 


the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Adolphe  Herstein  shall  b« 
deemed  to  have  been  born  In  France. 


SAM  DOOLTTTLE 


The  bill  (S.  3170 )  for  the  relief  of  Sam 
EKwlittle  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  9760.  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  bill,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  *H.R. 
9760'   for  the  relief  of  Sam  Doolittle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
iH.R.  9760'  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
bill  3170  will  be   indefinitely  po.stponed. 


JEAN  GOEDICKE 

The  bill  '  S  3327  )  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Goedicke  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Jean 
Ooedlcke.  of  Casper.  Wyoming.  Is  relieved  of 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $62825.  representing  the  amount  of 
rentals  owed  by  the  said  Jean  Ooedlcke  as 
lessee  of  certain  Federal  lands  under  an  oil 
and  gas  lea.se  (Buffalo  038682)  Issued  to  her 
on  August  1,  1945  as  a  result  of  her  failure 
to  file  a  timely  surrender  of  such  lease  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  her  responsibili- 
ties  under  such   lea.se 


KRISTINA  SFXAN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2821)  for  the  relief  of  K.'-lstina 
Selan,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary*,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enactmg  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  In  Uie  administration  of  the  Imml- 
eration  and  Natl,  nallty  Act,  Krlstina  St-lan, 
the  flanc^  of  Jozef  Selan.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  vifa  as  a 
nonimmigrant  tempora-'y  visiter  for  a  period 
of  three  months;  Pruvided.  That  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  find  that  the  said 
Krlstina  Selan  is  coming  t-o  the  United  States 
with  a  lx>na  fide  Intention  of  brine  married 
to  the  said  Jozef  .Solan  and  that  she  is  f<>uiid 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  inunlgration 
l.iw.s  I;i  tho  fvpiit  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  does  not  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Krlstina  Selan.  she  shall  be  required  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure 
to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accordance  with 
the  provision!!  of  sections  242  and  243  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In 
the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
abovp-n.imed  per<Jons  shall  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Krlstina  Selan,  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Krlstina  Selan  as  of  the  date  of  the 
payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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IRENA  MARIA  KOLLER 


Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S  3081  >  for  the  relief  of  Irena 
Maria  Roller,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
with  an  amendment.  In  line  7.  after  the 
word  "the",  where  It  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "natural  parents"  and 
Insert  "father  and  stepmother  '.  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrira  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (37  i  (A)  and 
306  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child  Irena  Maria  Koller.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natura;-t>or:i 
alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Bruno  Bruce 
Haber.  citizens  of  the  United  States  Pro- 
vided. That  the  father  and  stepmother  of 
Irena  Maria  Koller  shall  not  by  virtue  of 
such  parentace  ite  accTded  any  neht,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngrov;ed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

and  passed 


SONG  SONG  TAI 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  <S.  1349)  for  the  relief  of  Song  Sons 
Tai,  which  had  been  reported  from  thr 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  aJter  the 
enacting  clause  and  in.-ert; 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a  > 
(a7)iA|  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Ifatlonallty  Act.  the  minor  child,  S<.)ng  Tai 
8on!»,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Michael  Francis 
Bcott.  a  cltlr.en  of  the  United  States  Pro- 
virird.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
8.  ing  Tai  Song  shull  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  pri\  ileges. 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nu- 
tlonallty  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  wa5  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  pas.sed 

TTiP  title  was  amended,  so  a.s  to  read; 

"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Song  Tai  Song  " 


MARIA     GENOWEPA     KON     Ml'SIAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2635)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Genowefa  Kon,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  4,  after  the 
name  "Kon".  to  insert  "Musial",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  thr  United  States  of 
Amerua  in  Congre.ys  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Art,  Maria  Genowefa  Kon  Muslal 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
Iriwfullv  a^Hm^d  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  tijxin  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  this  alien,  the  Secre- 
tary r.f  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

T^e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  parsed. 

llie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Genowefa 
Kon  Musial." 


YU  8UI  LING,  ALSO  KNOWN  AS  YEE 
SHUI  LING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  2739  >  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Shu 
Lin,  a  minor,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  m  line  4.  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "the  minor 
child,  Yu  Shu  Lin"  and  insert  "Yu  Sui 
Ling";  in  Une  6,  after  the  words  "nat- 
ural-born", to  irtsert  'minor';  and  in 
line  7,  after  the  name  "Yee  ".  to  strike  out 
'N^oon'  and  insert  "Ngon";  so  as  to 
m^ke  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House 
of  Representatives  of  tUe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sectiou  101(aM27MAi  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act.  'Vu  Sui  Ling,  also  knov^^:l  as  Yee  Shul 
Llijg,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-tiorn  minor  alien  chUd  of  Yee  Ngon 
Tom,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Sui  Ling,  also 
known  as  Yee  Shui  Ling." 


NIKOLIJA  LAZIC 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2886)  for  the  relief  of  Nikolija 
Lazic.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "be",  to  strike  out  "'1)  an  alien 
resi.stered  on  a  con.sular  waitin.?  list  pur- 
suant to  section  203' c  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  under  a  priority 
date  earlier  than  December  31.  1953, 
and  (2'".  and  on  page  2.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  1.  to  strike  out  "such  act" 
and  insert  "the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Ser.ate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnr7~ica  in  Congress  as<>embled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain 
relatives  of  United  States  citizens  and  law- 
fully resident  aliens",  approved  September 
22.  1359  (73  .'^tat.  644),  Nikolija  Lazic  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  eligible  for  a 
quota  immigrant  statu-s  under  the  provisions 
of  section  203(a^  (4^  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  on  the  basis  of  a  petition 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
January  1,  1959. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 


WILHELMINA  ORDONEZ 

The  bill  <H.R.  1752)  for  the  relief  of 
■Wilhelmina  Ordonez  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JAMES  DEMETRI06  CHRYSANTHES 

Tbe  bill  (HJl.  2082)  for  the  reUef  of 
James  Demetrios  Chrysanthes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CHAN  KIT   YING  AND  JAMES 
GEORGE  BAINTER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3786>  for  the  relief  of 
Chan  Kit  Ying  and  James  George 
Bainter  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MRS.  E.  CHRISTINE  WILLIAMS 

The  bill  (H.R.  3934  >  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  E.  Christine  Williams  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


STANISLAW  GRZELEWSKI 

The  bUl  (H.R.  4562)  for  the  relief  of 
Stanislaw  Grzelewski  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  readiiig,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JEAN  K.  SIMMONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4825'  for  the  relief  of 
Jean  K.  Simmons  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DANTEL  WILGING 

The  bill  iH.R.  6843)  for  the  relief  of 
Daniel  Wilging  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

SIMEEN  HELENA  CHAGHAGHI 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7254)  for  the  relief  of 
Simeen  Helena  Chaghaghi  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DR.  DEH  CHANG  TAG 

The  bill  (H.R.  8672'  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Deh  Chang  Tao  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CHANGE  IN  NAME  OF  LOCKS  AND 
DAM  NO  41,  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER 
AT  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

The  bill  <S.  2985)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  locks  and  dam  No.  41  or.  the  Ohio 
River  at  Loaisville,  Ky,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1365,  H.R.  10164,  the  companion  House 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.R. 
10164)  to  change  the  name  of  the  locks 
and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OPnCER.  Without 
objection.  Calendar  No.  1364,  S.  2985,  will 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 


SUSPENSION  OP  IMPORT  DUTY  ON 
CERTAIN  AMORPHOUS  GRAPHITE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1217)  to  suspend  for  2 
years  the  import  duty  on  certain  amor- 
phous graphite  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  IMPORTS 
OF  CRUDE  CHICORY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H-R.  9308  >  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty 
on  ground  chicory,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  suspend  for  two  years  the  duty 
on  crude  chicory  and  to  aunend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  as  It  relates  to  chicory'",  approved 
AprU  16.  1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  87:  19 
US.C.  1001,  par.  778  and  note:  Public  Law 
86-441 ) .  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  18.  i960"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1963". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  ♦^hird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  extend  until  June  30.  1963, 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty 
on  ground  chicory." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6779*  to  amend  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  unlimited  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  for  certain  in- 
dividuals >.  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.   PROUTY.     Over.   Mr    President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 

The  call  of  the  calendar  is  completed. 


BRINGING  THE  FACTS  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S DOUBLE  STAND- 
ARD TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  at  this  point  to  compliment  two  of 
my  colleagues — the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  Minnesota  [Mr.  Kxnkedt  and  Mr. 
HuMPHRry]  on  their  debate  in  West  Vir- 
ginia last  night. 

Such  a  debate,  engaged  in  by  both 
with  dignity,  intelligence,  and  spirit, 
serves  well  the  cause  of  democracy  by 
reiterating  for  the  American  people  the 
great  issues  of  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paign. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  noting 
that  both  participants  in  this  colloquy 
made  mention  of  the  Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration's  double  standard  under 


which  it  threatens  a  special  session  of 
the  Cangress  if  a  nickel  is  cut  from  the 
requests  for  foreign  aid  but  cries  with 
angiil^  at  proposals  to  spend  far  lesser 
sums  here  at  home  on  exactly  the  same 
types  of  programs  as  abroad. 

The  mention  of  this  fact  by  my  col- 
leagues was  particularly  appropriate  in 
West  Virginia,  parts  of  which  have  suf- 
fered and  are  suffering  economic  hard- 
ships of  serious  proportions.  It  is  in- 
deed hard  for  people  in  depressed  areas — 
and  we  have  them  in  Alaska,  also — to 
imder$tand  the  attitude  of  an  admin- 
istration which  seeks  to  aid  economic 
distress  abroad  while  fighting  with  might 
and  main  against  practical  programs  to 
aid  their  own  situations  here  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  psychiatrists  can  pre- 
scribe the  proper  treatment  for  this 
strange  schizophrenia  which  afflicts  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  administration — the 
first  administration  in  the  history  of  our 
country  to  support  programs  to  aid  for- 
eign nations  while  fighting  vigorously 
against  exactly  the  same  programs  here 
at  home. 

I  have  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  brought  the  facts  concerning  this 
double  standard  of  the  current  admin- 
istration to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagUQS.  I  particii>ated.  with  my  able 
colleagues  from  West  Virginia,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  administration's  double 
standard  on  coal  mining — see  the  Con- 
GR£ssj|ONAL  RECORD  beginning  at  page 
1668.  Later.  I  discussed  that  same  dou- 
ble standard  with  respect  to  school  con- 
struction and  teachers"  salaries — see  the 
Congressional  Record  beginning  at  page 
2038 :  ViXth  resi>ect  to  forestry  research — 
see  the  Congressional  Record  beginning 
at  page  2327;  with  respect  to  water  pol- 
lution control — see  the  Congressional 
Recohd  beginning  at  page  3360;  and  with 
respeot  to  small  business — see  the  Con- 
CRESSBON.AL  RECORD  beginning  at  page 
6105. 

Thin  list  may  seem  long,  although  far 
from  complete.  It  will  be  a  lot  longer 
when  the  American  public  is  fully  ap- 
prisecl  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration  is  the  first 
in  American  history  to  place  the  inter- 
ests of  people  in  foreign  countries  above 
those  of  our  own  people.  The  list  is 
not  nearly  as  long  as  it  might  be,  for 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration 
gives  aid  abroad  to  help  almost  every 
facet  of  human  endeavor  to  activities 
it  would  not  dream  of  engaging  in  at 
home.  Apparently  the  bugaboo  of  avoid- 
ance of  Federal  control  is  a  bugaboo 
reserved  by  this  administration  solely 
for  clomestic  programs.  Neither  the 
aider  nor  the  aided  seem  to  worry  about 
Federal  domination  in  the  foreign-aid 
program. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  occasion  of  commending  both  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  West  Virginia — and  of  the 
Nation — to  the  curious  double  standard 
of  the  Eisenhower-Nlxon  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  7947  >  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR  8684 »  to  provide  transitional  pro- 
visions for  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
dealer  reserve  income 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R  9660'  to  amend  section  6859(b>  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing 
certain  additions  to  tax 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<HR  10401 »  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  30  and  31  to  the  bill. 
and  concurred  therein 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R. 
11510'  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr  Morgan,  Mr  Carnahan,  Mr 
Zablocki.  Mr  Chtperfield,  and  Mr  Judd 
were  appoint«l  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference 


BENTS  PORT  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. COLO 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  the  co- 
gent reasons  for  my  recommendation 
that  this  body  approve  establishment  of 
Bents  Old  Port  as  a  national  monument 
have  been  heard  here  before.  That  my 
colleagues  agreed  and  approved  this 
bill  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  for 
me  and  the  people  of  my  State  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
House,  who  are  scheduled  to  consider 
the  bill  next  week,  will  also  approve  It 

Reaction  to  this  approval  has  appeared 
in  the  press  of  our  State,  too.    An  edi- 
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torial  in  the  April  29  edition  of  the  Den- 
ver Poet  clearly,  interprets  the  feeing 
we  in  the  West  have  for  such  historic 

places. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
□  lay  share  this  well  done  by  the  Denver 
Post,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Rxcord  at 
t  lis  ix>lnt  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoLOKAOo'a  Past:   A  Tangiblx  Asskt 

Colorado,  in  oomptany  with  other  States 
o'  the  Rocky  Mountain  empire,  has  a  his- 
tory book  fuU  of  romance,  strife,  and  ad- 
v?nture. 

Americans  appreciate  this  history — as  wit- 
ness the  western  novel  and.  more  recently, 
tje  TV  set. 

For  a  long  time  Coloradans  paid  scant  at- 
t'Titlon  to  their  historical  attractions. 

To  many  native  Coloradans  these  slt^s 
si-emed  pretty  mundane.  Also,  the  tourist 
Industry  wasnt  very  well  developed. 

Now  two  thlngrs  have  happened  : 

Colorado,  since  World  War  IT,  has  had  a 
huge  Influx  of  new  residents.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  persistent  Interest  In  their  State. 
Us  ghost  towns,  old  forts,  pioneer  Miild- 
Ings.  trails,  and  old  mines 

Secondly,  vacation  travel  to  Coiorndo  has 
g -own  With  the  spread  of  Interest  In  west- 
e;-n  subjects,  coupled  with  this  Increase  In 
tjavel,  visitation  has  leaped  ftjrward  at  many 
Bites 

Looking  at  It  from  another  point  of  view, 
historical  site*  are  an  Important  ^ktX  of 
Colorado's  appeal  to  tourists 

I4uit  year  the  Colorado  Historical  S'-vrie- 
tv's  museums  drew  910.000  vlsltor.i  Many 
were  hometowners  But  many  otJiers  cnn- 
ti  Ibuted  Importantly  to  the  State's  tourl!"t 
e-onomy 

The  historical  society  operates  five  mu- 
s>-ums  Including  the  main  one  at  East  14th 
Avenue  and  Sherman  Strtct  In  Denver 
Two  f>f  the  museum?  are  new 

The  El  Pueblo  museum  at  Pueblo  went  1n- 
t)  service  layt  summer  and  the  Baca  House 
at  Trinidad  will  open  under  State  auspices 
J'lne  15 

One  other  significant  development  is  tak- 
ing place  In  Congress 

After  long  study  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
tlie  National  Park  Service  picked  the  old 
Eent's  Fort  yite  near  La  Junta  for  develop- 
ment as  a  national  monument. 

\  bill  to  implement  this  project  passed 
the  House  Rules  Committee  this  week  snd 
l!  readj  for  fl  )or  action 

Bent's  TvitX  Is  an  excellent  choice  It  dates 
a  ipro\lmat("ly  from  IBSO  when  the  Bent 
b  -others.  Charles  and  William,  centered  their 
hicrntive  fur  trade  at  this  site. 

The  fort  served  as  the  springboard  for 
Anerlcan  expansion  Into  what  today  Is  New 
M  exlco 

It  thus  pl.Tyed  a  significant  part  in  the 
nranlfest  destiny  that  carried  the  Amerl- 
Ci.n  flag  to  the  Paclflc  Ocean 

All  southern  Colorado  will  benefit  cultur- 
ally and  economically  If  this  project  Is  ap- 
p:oved  and  carried  through  to  a  high  state 
a*  development. 

There  are.  In  addition,  many  community 
museums  axid  sites  in  Colorado  which  axe 
popular. 

All  of  these  attractions  have  a  unique  ap- 
p  al  based  on  the  things  that  made  each 
stctlon  of  the  State — and  West — p>art  of 
XX  odern  America 

They  need  not  be  musty  manifestations 
o;  ancestor  worship  but  rather  the  embodl- 
irent  of  a  growing  Nation's  desire  to  under- 
stand Its  past  and  present 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  editorial  particu- 
Urly  points  out  that  Bent's  Port  is  an 


excellent  choice  for  this  type  of  under- 
taking. Dating  back  approximately 
to  1830.  when  the  Bent  brothers,  Charles 
and  William,  centered  their  lucrative 
fur  trade  at  this  site,  has  served  as  a 
springboard  for  American  expansion 
into  the  West.  I  sincerely  hop>e  that  we 
may  see  favorable  action  soon  on  this 
project. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  oratory 
is  no  stranger  to  this  Chamber.  Its 
Members  are  able  to  listen  and  learn 
from  splendid  conversation  and  debate; 
we  are,  therefore,  able  to  appreciate  good 
oratory  when  we  hear  it.  Such,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  speech  presented  by  12-year- 
old  Ruby  K.  Lynch  of  Longmont  in  my 
own  State  of  Colorado  when  she  won 
the  region  10  oratorical  contest  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  American  Legion. 

Each  year  the  Legion,  as  part  of  Its 
Americanism  program,  conducts  a  na- 
tionwide high  school  oratorical  contest 
through  its  50  departments.  This  year, 
over  350.000  students  competed. 

llie  subject  used  in  1960  was  a  phase 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
chosen  by  the  student.  I  think  my 
friends  will  find  Ruby's  sincere  and 
wonderful  approach  to  this  sacred  docu- 
ment a  refreshing  experience. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  speech 
by  Ruby  K.  Lynch  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  tliat  others  may  share  her  under- 
standing of  the  background  and  meaning 
of  our  Constitution. 

l^ere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Thx  Co.nstitution  :   Tkmflk  or  Libertt 
(By  Ruby  Kay  Lynch.  Longmont.  Colo.) 

It  wns  a  long  bitter  struggle  that  lasted 
fmiT!  the  time  the  first  Pilgrim  set  foot  on 
American  soil  to  the  final  adoption  of  a  gov- 
ernmental plan.  The  blueprint  had  been  de- 
veloped by  men  who  knew  the  freedom 
cause  and  desired  a  united  nation  In  the 
world  It  was  to  become  the  predecessor  of 
all  other  plans  of  government.  It  was  to 
become  an  example  to  the  world  of  men 
working  together  toward  a  common  goal  In  i\ 
democratic  society.  This  was  the  origination 
of  our  Constitution — our  living  blueprint  of 
a  free  society.  This,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  temple  of  liberty. 

Just  as  a  building  site  must  be  located  for 
a  temple,  ground  had  to  be  sought  for  the 
writing  of  our  Constitution.  The  land  had 
to  be  free.  It  had  to  be  one  which  would 
offer  freedom  to  the  Individual.  The  loca- 
tion was  required  to  be  one  which  would 
flourish  under  democracy.  Until  1492.  this 
land  was  not  found.  Even  after  Its  discovery, 
men  did  not  think  of  It  as  a  new  way  of  life. 
It  was  only  when  the  people,  suppressed  by 
tyranny,  sought  refuge  In  the  New  World, 
that  the  location  was  actually  decided  upon. 
It  took  many  hard  years,  but  when  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  were  formed,  the  location 
of  the  temple  was  found.  Now  that  the 
building  site  had  been  located,  the  bitter 
struggle  for  the  existence  of  our  present  day 
Constitution  began.  The  flrst  attempt  at  a 
governmental  plan  was  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation which  gave  Congress  the  power;) 
over  currency.  Indian  treaties,  pacts  with 
other  nations  and  the  power  of  declaring  war. 
This  plan  was  weak  because  It  held  no  pro- 
visions for  collecting  duties  or  an  executive 
head.    It  was  termed  a  government  of  sup- 


plication. It  was  recognized  by  European 
nations  and  it  gave  a  feeling  of  completely 
sovereign  States. 

At  this  time  an  Idea  was  born  into  the 
mind  of  Alexander  HaxnUton.  It  wa«  con- 
tractors such  as  he  who  got  the  Constitution 
Convention  underway.  The  builders  met  to 
decide  upon  the  governmental  blueprint 
which  was  to  be  the  second  step  of  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  the  Temple  of  Liberty.  This  was  the 
fo'j.adatlon  of  our  Constitution.  Now  the 
framework  of  the  temple  could  be  started. 
the  framew(»-k  which  resulted  from  many 
and  varied  compromises. 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  our  Consti- 
tution. First  had  been  the  discovery  of  free 
soil,  next  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  blue- 
prints, and  finally  the  erection  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  society,  our  Temple  of  Liberty. 

Let  us  noT7  tour  our  temple  and  visualize 
what  our  shining  example  Is  that  tells  the 
world  of  freedom.  As  we  first  enter  the  tem- 
ple, we  p^LSS  three  tall  columns  supporting 
the  entrance.  The  flrst  column  la  that  of  the 
legislative  department — article  1.  We  can 
see  its  strength  of  providing  a  Congress  which 
makes  our  laws.  The  second  column  Is  that 
of  the  executive  department,  the  one  which 
provides  for  a  President  to  serve  as  head  of 
our  country.  The  third  column  is  the  one 
providing  the  Judicial  department  of  our 
Oovenunent.  This  Is  the  division  which 
tests  the  constitutionality  of  our  laws  We 
notice  that  one  column  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  all  three  are  needed  in  order 
to  maintain  the  structure  of  the  temple. 
Itself.  Bach  checks  the  other;  each  helps 
the  other;  each  helpa  In  Its  own  way  to  sup- 
port tlie  entrance  of  the  temple.  As  we  pro- 
gress Inside,  we  notice  the  Inside  to  contain 
four  other  columns.  These  are  the  addi- 
tional four  articles.  Suonlning  them  more 
closely,  we  can  see  the  first  provides  for  the 
protection  of  the  separate  States,  duties  of 
one  to  another  and  provtslons  for  territories 

The  second  column  Is  the  one  which  makes 
It  possible  to  amend  the  Ccmstltutlon,  to 
Improve  it  to  suit  changing  needs.  The  third 
colimin  tells  us  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Constitution,  to  give  one  major  force 
atwve  the  separate  States.  Tht  last  col- 
umn provides  for  the  ratification  of  the  en- 
tire Constitution.  These,  therefore,  are  the 
seven  major  factions  of  the  cnlginal  Consti- 
tution, which  represent  the  seven  articles  It 
contains. 

After  the  writing  erf  the  Constitution  a 
need  was  realized  for  additional  freedoms 
Therefore  the  Bill  of  Rights — the  first  10 
amendments — was  established.  Now.  as  we 
gaze  about  the  temple,  we  see  the  magnifi- 
cent beauty  these  amendments  add.  Illus- 
trations of  these  adorn  the  walls.  As  we 
examine  each  one,  we  find  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  religion,  assembly,  petitions,  and 
press  guaranteed  by  the  first  portrait  Con- 
tinuing, we  can  see  an  Illustration  of  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  provision  for  a  national 
army,  and  the  amendment  regarciinij  arrest, 
searches  and  warrants,  llie  next  four  pic- 
tures Include  the  rlghte  of  accused  criminals, 
rights  when  tried,  trials  by  Jury,  and  the 
provision  of  balls  and  punishments.  The 
last  two  pictures  depict  the  rights  kept  by 
the  people,  and  finally,  the  rights  reserved 
to  the  States  and  people. 

Suddenly,  we  see  the  beautiful  lighting 
effect.  ThU  Is  supplied  by  12  lights  of  free- 
dom^ the  other  12  amendments.  These  in- 
clude the  lights  of  the  limitation  of  puwer 
of  Federal  courts,  and  a  provision  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Another  light  represents  the  prohibition  of 
slavery,  next  to  the  symbol  of  the  State 
limitations.  Other  lights  remind  us  of  the 
Negro's  voting  rights.  Income  tax.  senatorial 
elections,  prohibition  and  Its  repeal,  woman 
sxiflrage,  and  provisions  for  the  so-called 
lame-duck  amendment  and  the  limitation 
of  Presidential  Office.  It  Is  these  lights  that 
Illuminate  the  original  Constitution  and  Bill 
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of  Righto,  the  Ugbto  that  make  the  temple 
glow  with  liberty  and  freedom. 

And  now  we  can  see  the  completed  temple 
M  we  gkBB  at  the  windows.  ThoM  are  the 
windows  through  which  p>eople  at  the  world 
may  look  In,  seeing  the  magnificent  temple. 
This  la  the  governmental  plan  which  Rhows 
the  whole  world  a  free  and  democratic 
society. 

A  bell  la  heard — the  beU  that  la  at  the 
top  of  the  temple  ringing  out  to  thoae  who 
c&nnot  see.  Ito  sound  penetrates  the  ears 
of  those  who  are  being  suppressed  and  denied 
their  freedoms.  In  addition  to  the  bell  there 
Is  a  light  which  beckons  to  aU  people.  This 
light  reaches  every  poeslble  corner  of  the 
earth,  shining  brightly,  and  encouraging 
people  to  seek  freedcxn. 

This  Is  our  temple.  It  was  built  by  men 
and  women  who  sacrificed  their  time,  efforts, 
and  lives  so  that  It  could  exist.  They  were 
people  dedicated  to  liberty  and  freedom. 
They  choae  the  ground  well.  They  spent 
many  tedious  hoxirs  drawing  the  plans. 
Now  we  can  marvel  at  Its  beauty.  We  can 
see  that  our  temple  has  endured  over  the 
ravages  and  storms  of  war  and  strife.  We 
can  look  at  the  temple  and  be  proud. 

Yet  how  proud  are  we,  when  we  fall  to 
realize  the  significance  and  Importance  of 
our  Ctonatltutlon?  Can  we  really  say  that 
we  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  docu- 
ment and  appreciate  all  it  gives  us?  We  as 
American  citizens  must  realize  what  w«  have 
and  work  tirelessly  to  preserve  our  temple 
of  liberty.  E^rery  time  we  read  a  newspaper, 
we  must  remember,  it  Is  because  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  we  can  do  so.  The  same  is 
true  when  we  listen  to  the  radio,  vote,  go  to 
church,  read  about  our  Representatives  and 
Senators. 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  tem- 
ple. But.  we  also  have  an  obligation  x)  not 
Just  admire  it.  but  to  support  and  preserve 
It.  We  have  a  Constitution  which  has  set 
the  pattern  of  others.  We  have  a  country 
and  Nation  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

Yee.  it  Is  ours  to  uphold  and  preserve.  We 
are  proud  of  it.  therefore  we  must  keep  It. 
We  must  see  that  the  columns  remain  strong, 
keep  the  pictures  and  lights  bright,  and  let 
the  windows  stay  sparkling  clean.  We  must 
ring  the  bell  out  everlastingly  and  ke«p  the 
light  beckoning  to  people  of  all  walks  of  life. 
The  responsibility  is  ours,  we  must  accept 
it.  For  It  Is  ours  to  preferve — the  Consti- 
tution— temple  of  liberty 


CURECANTI     PROJECT      COLORADO 

Mr.  ALUyn.  Mr.  President,  three  of 
the  four  principal  units  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  storage  project  are  now  under 
construction,  as  are  some  of  the  partici- 
pating projects.  Initiating  construction 
on  the  fourth,  the  Curecanti  project  in 
Colorado  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
Funds  for  that  purpose  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

In  the  November  1959  edition  of  a 
national  magazine,  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "Doom  of  a  Great  Trout 
River."  which  contained  an  unusual 
number  of  misrepresentations. 

I  know  of  no  subject  in  the  world 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
have  so  many  quick  and  sudden  mis- 
representations as  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation and  pseudo  conservation.  This 
article,  apparently  written  by  a  man 
who  would  classify  himself  as  a  con- 
servationist, is  mlq^ading.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  contains  many  outright 
misstatements  and  fallacious  state- 
ments; and  the  national  circulation 
which  was  accorded  this  article  by  a  man 


who  tnew  nothing  about  what  he  was 
writing  might  tend  in  the  loog  run  to 
stop  the  great  cooMrvation  practlcee 
going  on  in  this  country.  It  certainly 
does  a  great  injustice  to  the  Curecanti 
project,  which  Is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  my  own  State  In  its  fu- 
ture preservation,  use,  and  conservation 
of  water. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  record  some- 
what I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed,  following  my  remarks, 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing water  attorneys  in  the  West,  John  B. 
Barnard,  Sr.,  who  lays  out  quite  clear- 
ly, and  I  believe  honestly,  the  facta 
about}  the  Ciirecanti  unit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  foUows: 

I  Basnaxo  &  Bamsamd. 

I  Ch-anby.  Colo..  March  10.  1960. 

Eorrot,  OcToooa  Lira, 
New  fork.  N.Y. 

Dka»  Sn:  Perhaps  if  this  letter  were  being 
written  to  our  local  weekly  newspaper,  It 
should  be  entitled  'Letter  to  the  Editor  " 
It  is  prompted  by  an  article  by  Ben  East, 
which  appears  In  your  November  1959  Is- 
sue entitled  on  the  front  page.  "Doom  of 
a  Gre»t  Trout  River."  The  heading  at  the 
start  Of  the  article  reads:  "The  Gunnison. 
One  a(  the  Most  Famous  of  the  U  S  Trout 
Streams.  Is  About  To  Die  for  Three  Nonessen- 
tial Diuns.  ■  Herein.  I  propose  to  substitute 
some  specific  and  pertinent  facts  for  the 
mlslnlormation  contained  In  this  article 
Your  publication  Justifiably  enjoys  a  wide 
circullitlon:  and  certainly  you.  as  editor, 
should  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  factual 
background,  or  the  lack  thereof,  for  all  of 
the  material  which  you  publish 

Djee  the  author  of  this  article  actually 
beUe\e  that  the  Congress  would  have  au- 
thonaed  the  advancement  of  $82,311,000  of 
Federal  funds  to  construct  these  dams  If 
they  are  nonessential?  Does  he  really  be- 
lieve that  President  Eisenhower,  who  has 
been  Insistent,  to  the  extent  of  Inviting 
critlcljsm  of  his  policies,  that  public  funds 
be  not  expended  for  nonessential  projects 
or  those  not  essential  at  this  time,  would 
have  signed  the  measure  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  Curecanti  project,  if  the 
three  dams  were  nonessential?  Is  he  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Presidents  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  economy  minded  as  It  is.  would 
have  Included  an  appropriation  of  the  s\im 
of  $i/(00.000  in  Its  fiscal  year  1961  recom- 
mendktion  to  commence  construction  of 
these  dams  If  they  are  nonessential?  Does 
he  believe  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  completely  in  error  when  It 
ascriljed  and  allotted  »3.268.000  of  these 
FederM  funds  to  the  recreation  l)eneflt8 
which  will  flow  from  the  three  nonessential 
damst  Mr.  Editor,  answer  these  questions 
yourself.  Appraise  the  facts  your  answers 
will  disclose,  and  then  determine,  for  your- 
self whether  the  walling  article  to  which  I 
refer  Is  based  upon  facts  or  upon  misinfor- 
mation, and  the  sensational  fantasies  and 
Imagltiings  of  the  author,  who  I  under- 
stand, spent  less  than  2  days  In  the  Gun- 
nlron  area  gathering  his  data. 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  this  great  trout 
stream."  My  first  fishing  experience  on 
that  part  of  the  Gunnison  River  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article  was  In  1907. 
when,  as  a  young  lad.  I  fished  with  willow 
files  Ui  a  very  attractive  pool  located  Just 
a  few  hundred  yards  upstream  from  the 
situs  of  the  proposed  Blue  Mesa  Dam  which 
will  form  the  largest  of  the  three  Curecanti 
reservoirs.  My  youthful  wanderings  then 
took  me  along  the  course  of  the  river  from 
Curecanti  Needle  upstream  about  10  miles. 
I  enj<>yed  it  immensely,  even  though  that 
stretch    of    the    stream    is    a    dangerous    one 


to  flah:  and.  In  the  many  years  which  have 
passed  since  that  early  date,  and  as  time 
would  permit.  I  have  returned  to  my  favor- 
ite fishing  spot  to  pursue  one  of  my  favor- 
ite outdoor  sports.  I  have  fished,  also,  on 
many  of  the  miles  of  the  Gunnison  and  Its 
principal  tributaries  which  will,  in  nowise 
be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  Cure- 
canti project:  and  every  fishing  expedition 
gave  me  a  thrill  I  might  add  that  I  also 
much  prefer  stream  fishing  to  lake  fish- 
ing. 

The  title  and  subtitle  of  the  article  to 
which  I  refer,  and  the  text  itself,  are  all 
designed  to  create  the  completely  false  im- 
pression that  the  inundation  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Gunnison  River  which  will  be 
flooded  by  the  Curecanti  reservoirs  means 
the  Inevitable  "doom  of  a  great  trout  river." 
This  is  based  upon  misinformation  of  the 
grossest  sort,  and  I  propose  herein  to  tell 
you  why  I  say  that,  and  to  give  you  the 
(acts  which  both  support  my  statement  and 
refute  those  made  by  the  author. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Gunnison 
River  are  the  East  River.  Taylor.  Ohio  Creek. 
Tomichl  Creek.  Cochetopa  Creek.  Cebolla 
Creek.  Quartz  Creek,  and  the  Lake  Fork 
When  sportsmen  speak  of  the  Gunnison  as  a 
great  trout  river.  '  they  mean  not  only  the 
stream  itself  between  the  situs  of  the  pro- 
posed Crystal  Dam  and  Aimont,  a  distance  of 
67  5  miles,  but  they  also  mean,  and  Justi- 
fiably so.  ail  of  the  above-named  and  many 
minor  tributaries  The  principal  tributaries 
are  all  comptaratlvely  large  streams,  and  af- 
ford as  good  or  better  fishing  than  does  the 
main  stem  of  the  Gunnison  Itself  Many 
prefer  to  fish  them  over  the  Gunnison.  They 
are  far  leas  dangerous  to  fish  than  is  the  part 
of  the  main  stream  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  Curecanti  project  The  combined 
length  of  the  fislilng  stream  of  the  Gunnison 
and  the  alxive-named  principal  tributaries 
U  329  5  miles 

From  the  Crystal  Dam.  which  will  be  lo- 
cated 5  miles  upstream  from  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Black  Canyon  National  Mon- 
ument to  the  upstream  limlu  of  the  high 
water  line  of  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir.  8  miles 
t)elow  the  city  of  Gunnison,  is  a  distance  of 
47  5  miles.  Were  all  of  this  47.6-mlle  stretch 
of  stream  available  for  fishing,  which  it  very 
definitely  is  not  then  15  percent  of  the 
"great  trout  river."  which  is  the  Gunnison 
system,  would  be  affected  for  stream  fisher- 
men by  the  Curecanti  project  I  really  be- 
lieve that  Mr  East  and  the  rest  of  us  who 
prefer  stream  fishing  to  lake  fishing  could 
find  a  mile  or  two  in  the  remaining  232  miles 
of  the  Gunnison  River  and  Its  principal 
tributaries  In  which  we  could  pursue  our 
hobby 

Now  let  s  arrive  at  the  facts  as  to  the  47  5 
miles  of  the  Gunnison  River  proper  which 
win  be  Inundated  by  the  Curecanti  reser- 
VDlrs  Let's  take  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir 
first  Tvkenty-slx  miles  of  the  Gunnison  will 
be  flooded  by  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  Of 
this  26  miles.  15  5  miles  of  It  traverses  posted 
areas  Stretches  of  the  stream  are  poeted 
with  "No  Trespassing"  signs,  primarily  to 
keep  ardent  fishermen  from  tramping  down 
hay  crops,  leaving  pasture  gates  open,  and 
committing  other  depradatlons  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  ranchers;  and  It  Is  not  publicly 
open  to  stream  or  any  other  kind  of  fisher- 
men This  leaves  an  11 -mile  stretch  which 
is.  theoretically,  available  to  stream  fisher- 
men But  Is  It?  Look  at  the  pictures  of  Don 
Ben.son.  standlnt:  on  a  huge  rock,  on  page  46 
of  your  Issue  You  will  note  that  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  consists  almost  entirely  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  down  which  only  the  moet 
h.vdy  soul  will  venture  to  pimjue  the  wily 
rainbow  or  any  other  kind  of  game  fish  or 
animal  It  Is  my  estimate  that,  at  the  11 
miles  of  unposted  stream  above  the  Blue 
Mesa  Dnm.  fully  40  p>ercent  Is  Inaccessible  to 
fishermen  because  of  the  presence  of  these 
cliffs.  Tills  leaves  only  68  miles  of  open 
stream  above  Blue  Mesa  Dam  for  stream  fish- 
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Ing.  out  of  the  above  total  of  329  6  miles  of 
fishing  stream  In  the  Gunnison  River  and 
Its  principal  tributaries.  Do  these  facts  paint 
for  you  a  picture  of  the  doom  of  a  great  trout 
river? 

It  is  15  miles  from  the  situs  of  the  proposed 
Morrow  Point  Dam  to  the  Blue  Mesa  Dam. 
This  portion  of  the  stream  will  t>e  Inundated 
by  the  proposed  Morrow  Point  Reservoir 
Here  the  river  traverses  the  Black  Canyon 
Only  one  bank  of  the  stream  through  the 
Black  Canyon  is  or  ever  can  be  accessible  or 
available  to  streiun  fishermen,  the  towering 
cliffs  of  the  Black  Canyon  effectively  keep 
them  off  the  other  bank  Here,  except  in  low 
water  periods,  the  Gunnison  Is  a  raging, 
swift  flowing,  turbulent  stream  One  may 
fish  only  In  a  very  few  places  along  one-  side, 
where  pools  are  formed,  and  the  water  be- 
comes sulBclently  quiet  so  that  a  fisherman 
can  ever  keep  his  line  in  the  water;  and  only 
hardy  and  skilled  mountain  men  should  even 
attempt  to  fish  It 

It  Is  6  miles  from  the  situs  of  the  proposed 
Crystal  Dam  to  the  Morrow  Point  Dam  This 
Stretch  of  the  stream  also  will  be  flooded 
when  the  CrysUl  Reservoir  Is  filled  with 
water.  No  part  of  the  stream  here  is  now 
accessible  to  fishermen  The  abandoned 
D  &  R  G  Railroad  emerges  from  the  Black 
Canyon  Immediately  below  the  situs  of  the 
Morrow  Point  Dam  From  the  point  of  such 
emergence  to  the  Crystal  Dam.  the  river  flows 
through  a  portion  of  the  Black  Canyon  which 
It  Is  impossible  for  fishermen  to  enter  or 
traverse  Parenthetically,  when  the  Crystal 
Reservoir  Is  filled  not  only  fishermen  but 
gentle  souls  who  prefer  to  observe  scenic 
wonders  the  easy  way  may.  by  boat,  traverse 
this  presently  Inaccessible  portion  of  the 
Black  Canyon,  and  enjoy  what  I  consider 
to  be  about  the  most  spectacular  and  breath- 
taking scenic  wonders  on  the  face  of  the 
earth      They  cannot  see  or  enjoy  them  now 

It  Is  my  understandlnR  that  the  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  by 
Hoover  Dam  and  Lake  Mead  haf  made  that 
portion  of  the  stream  below  the  dam  an  ac- 
ceptable fishing  area,  whereas  that  was  not 
true  prior  to  the  construction  of  that  project 
With  the  Gunnison  River  regulated  by  the 
Curecanti  dams,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
present  op>eratlon  plans  provide  for  the  by- 
passing, at  Crystal  Dam.  of  a  substantial  and 
regulated  flow  of  water.  It  Is  only  logical  to 
assume  that  the  Gunnison  River  below  Crys- 
tal Dam  will  become  a  great  trout  stream 
At  present  It  Is  not.  being  populated  almost 
entirely  by  rough  fish 

I  again  refer  you  to  the  pictures  Illustrat- 
ing the  author's  article  Note  the  one  at  the 
lower  left  on  page  4fl  Would  you  care  to  at- 
tempt to  fish  this  stretch  of  the  stream? 
The  portion  of  the  river  Immediately  above 
Crystal  Dam  resembles  that  which  Is  shown 
in  the  picture  However,  the  cliffs  on  each 
side  of  the  stream  In  that  stretch  of  the  river 
tower  probably  10  times  as  high  as  the  hills 
shown  on  each  side  of  the  stream  In  this 
picture;  they  do  not  slope  eently;  they 
plunge  almost  p>erpendlcularly  for  an  up  and 
down  distance  of  close  to  one-half  mile 
Would  you  care  to  fish  that  part  of  the 
Gunnison"' 

I  am  a  confirmed  and  lifelong  devotee  to 
the  8p<5rt  of  stream  fishing  as  contrasted  to 
lake  fishing.  When  the  three  Curecanti 
Reservoirs  are  filled.  I  plan  only  slightly  to 
alter  my  previous  fishing  procedures  when  I 
go  to  the  Gunnison  River  I  propose  to  find 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  282  miles  of  the  river 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  any  of  these 
reservoirs.  And  I  will  there  pursue  my 
fishing  activities  as  ardently,  and.  I  am 
sure,  as  successfully,  as  I  did  when  I  fished 
at  Saplnero  At  the  close  of  my  fishing  day. 
I  will  return  to  one  of  the  recreational 
ireas  which  the  Government  plans  to  be 
established  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
Blue  Mesa  Reservoir;  and  there  will  be  sev- 
eral of  them  upon  Its  95  miles  of  high  water 
line.    There  I  will  fry  my  fish  in  my  trailer- 


house  which  will  be  lighted  with  electricity 
generated  at  the  Blue  Mesa  powerplant.  and 
heated  from  the  same  source.  If  daylight 
hours  remain.  I  will  take  my  grandchildren 
and  make  a  boat  trip  out  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir,  which  I 
think  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bodies  of  water  in  America.  And  I  think 
my  evening  rest  will  be  disturbed  very  little 
by  the  fact  that  I  cannot  any  longer  fish 
on  47.5  miles  of  the  Gunnison  River,  most  of 
which  I  couldn't  fish  anyway,  and  If  I  am  at 
all  disturbed  by  the  fact.  I  will  console  my- 
self by  remembering  that  282  miles  of  that 
stream  will  remain  to  me  and  all  otlier 
fishermen,  who.  like  me,  prefer  strefjn 
fishing  to  lake  fishing. 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  not  all  peojile 
who  come  to  Colorado  for  their  vacations, 
and  the  number  Is  Increasing  tremendously 
year  by  year,  come  here  to  enjoy  stream 
fishing  Many  who  visit  Colorado  l:ke 
boating,  swimming,  water  skiing,  lake 
trolling,  and  other  similar  sports  which  now 
are  denied  them  in  the  Gunnison  Basin. 
Are  we  to  sacrifice  their  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments for  those  of  the  very  meager  few 
who  would  like  to  see  the  Gunnison  River 
remain  as  It  Is? 

Let  us  look  at  the  economy  of  the  Guruil- 
son  Basin  area.  I  live  in  Grand  County 
Immediately  below  Grandy  Reservoir,  a  man- 
made  lake  which  is  a  part  of  the  Colorado- 
Big  Tliompson  project.  The  Colorado  River 
was  at  one  time  equally  as  good  a  trout 
stream  as  the  Gunnison  I  know  this  from 
experience,  having  fished  both  streams  for 
many  years.  Many  miles  of  the  Colorado 
are  now  Inaccessible  for  stream  fishing  he- 
cause  of  the  presence  of  Grandby  Reservoir 
and  the  flow  of  water  released  therefrom. 
But  I  know  that  the  portion  of  the  economy 
of  Grand  County  which  is  dependent  upon 
tourists  and  visitors  has  tremendously  In- 
creased since  Grandby  Reservoir  was  filled, 
because  those  who  come  here  find  not  only 
stream  fishing  but  a  ssrstem  of  lakes  of 
great  beauty  which  they  may  enjoy  in  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  Based  on  our 
experience  here  In  Grand  County.  I  pre- 
dict that  for  every  one  fisherman  who 
would  visit  the  Gunnison  area  to  fish  in 
that  portion  of  the  Gunnison  River  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  Curecanti  project, 
hundreds  will  come  to  enjoy  the  remaining 
stream  fishing,  to  pursue  their  piscatorial 
activities  on  the  three  reservoirs  which  will 
be  created,  to  camp  in  comfort  at  the  recre- 
ational areas  to  t>e  established,  to  enjoy 
boating,  yachting,  water  skiing,  swimming 
and  other  activities  now  denied  them. 

Another  phase  of  the  discussion  by  the 
author  of  this  article  has  to  do  with  the 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  the  Cure- 
canti Dams  from  the  standpoint  of  the  econ- 
omy and  welfare  of  the  immediately  affected 
areas  and  of  the  seven  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  I  do  not  propose  to  bore  you 
with  details  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  of  which  the  Curecanti  Is  one  of  the 
primary  and  necessary  units.  I  shall  only 
give  you  certain  facts  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  suggest  to  you  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  research  on  the  part  of  your 
staff  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  they  are 
reasonably  accurate. 

The  construction  of  the  Curecanti  reser- 
voirs will  make  possible  the  irrigation, 
within  the  Gunnison  Basin,  of  83.550  acres 
of  land  which  is  now  In  sagebrush  and.  so 
far  as  production  of  crops  is  concerned,  com- 
pletely barren  It  will  provide  supple- 
mental water  for  73.300  acres  of  lands  which 
are  presently,  but  Inadequately  irrigated 
The  Gunnison  Basin  lands  Involved  are  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  raising  of  livestock. 
The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  population 
of  America  forecasts  that  the  time  will  soon 
be  here  when  more  beef  cattle  must  be 
raised  if  the  demands  of  that  population  for 
beef  are  to  be  met  In  no  other  way  can 
these  lands  ever  be  made  productive.     I  in- 


vite you  and  the  author  of  this  article  to 
Investigate  carefully  the  accuracy  of  this 
and  my  following  statements  of  fact. 

Second,  revenue  received  from  the  elec- 
trical energy  to  be  generated  at  Curecanti, 
Flaming  Gorge,  and  Olen  Canyon  Reservoir 
will  make  possible  the  construction  of  more 
than  43  participating  projects  In  western 
Colorado  which,  without  this  power  revenue, 
cannot  be  constructed,  at  least  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  These  projects  are  de- 
signed to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  pres- 
ently unirrigated  lands,  and  to  provide  sup- 
plemental water  for  more  thousands  of 
acres  which  are  now  Inadequately  irrigated 
Again,  forecasting  the  futtire.  America  In  25 
or  60  years  muf^t  depend  heavily  upon  the 
production  of  these  lands  to  feed  Its  men. 
women,  and  children.  Is  a  dam  which  cre- 
ates a  reservoir  which  serves  these  present 
and  futvire  purposes  a  nonessential  dam? 

Industry  and  municipalities  throughout 
the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  t>eyond,  are  power  hungry.  The  demand 
so  greatly  exceeds  the  supply  that  many 
communities  cannot  be  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  power  past  the  year  1962 
These  communities,  industries,  municipali- 
ties, and  great  cities  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  are  as  much  entitled  to  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  p>ower  as  are  slmilaLr  entitles  In  the 
East.  Is  a  dam  which  Includes  a  powerplant 
which,  in  turn,  will  greatly  augment  this 
inadequate  p>ower  supply  a  nonessential 
dam? 

I  shall  not  go  further  In  discussing  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  Gunnison 
Basin,  western  Colorado,  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  and  in  fact,  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  the  result  of  the  construction 
of  the  Curecanti  project.  I  merely  invite 
you  and  those  who  oppose  such  construction. 
Including  the  author  of  this  article,  to  spend 
Just  a  little  time  in  further  research  on  the 
subject 

The  author  of  this  article,  on  his  muffled 
drums.  l>eat£  a  lugubrious  requiem  presag- 
ing the  "doom  of  a  great  trout  river."  I 
think  it  would  be  more  proper  to  arrange 
for  an  orchestra  to  play  a  fanfare  announc- 
ing the  birth  of  a  recreational  area  and  era 
which  men  will  never  see  save  only  for  the 
Curecanti  reservoirs. 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  B    Barnard 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Barnard,  a  very  prominent  Democrat 
of  my  State,  as  a  man  and  as  an  at- 
torney, as  well  as  a  friend,  for  30  years. 

I  point  out  in  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Barnard  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  article  referred  to,  which  was 
given  such  nationwide  circulation,  is 
based  almost  exclusively  upon  a  very 
cursory  and  short  trip  to  this  area  by 
the  author 


MOUNT  EVANS.  COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  awesome  sights  to  which  the 
Colorado  visitor  may  be  treated  is  the 
mighty  spectacle  of  Mount  Evans.  This 
massive  peak,  wearing  its  cape  of  snow 
9  months  of  the  year,  lies  just  35  air 
miles  west  of  Denver,  overlooking  the 
heart  of  our  State.  Significantly 
enough,  it  is  named  for  a  man  who 
strengthened  that  heart  and  made  it 
throb  with  newfound  pride  and  a  bus- 
tling economy.  The  man  is  John  E\-ans, 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  the 
second  Governor  of  the  year-old  Colo- 
rado Territory. 

This  energetic  Methodist  lajinan- 
physician    had    already    established    a 
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successful  carreer  and  might  well  have 
ronained  on  his  laurels  rather  than  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  of  this  new  and 
raw  land.  But  such  was  not  the  charac- 
ter of  this  farsighted  pioneer.  He  saw 
the  tremendous  potential  in  Colorado, 
accepted  the  post  and  plunged  forth- 
with into  molding  from  the  new  terri- 
tory a  great  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  period  in  the  life  of 
John  Evans  is  a  fascinating  story  of 
courage,  energy,  and  skill.  The  story  of 
this  era  is  well-documented  and  color- 
fully told  in  the  April  1960  issue  of  To- 
gether magazine. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  with 
me  the  warmth  and  pleasure  of  this 
story,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  reprinted  In  full  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

John  Evans 

(lioBt  Americans  thought  CoIortMlo  aii  in- 
hospitable   wUdemeas — until    Lincoln    sent 
thl«  vlgoroiu  new   Governor.) 
(By  Paige  Carlln) 

He  waa  hardly  the  typical  settler,  this 
husky  gentleman  stepping  off  the  stage  that 
ICay  day  In  1862.  New  arrivals  were  scarcely 
a  rarity  in  Denver  City;  none  of  the  3,000 
Inhabitants  had  lived  there  more  than  4 
years.  But  unlike  most  of  those  who  had 
drifted  In  and  out  of  Denver  since  1858,  John 
Evaiis  wsis  no  fortune  seeker.  He  had  al- 
ready buUt  one  fortune,  as  well  as  an  envi- 
able reputation,  In  Indiana  and  nilnols. 
Now  he  was  In  the  Pikes  Peak  country  on 
ofBclal  business:  President  Lincoln  had  ap- 
pointed him  the  second  Governor  of  the 
year-old  Colorado  Territory 

Considering  the  success  he  had  enjoyed 
In  the  Chicago  area.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Dr  Evans  even  considered  the  offer  of  a  po- 
litical appointment  in  the  remote  and  un- 
developed West.  Behind  this  bustling  Meth- 
odist layman-physician  was  a  distinguished 
career  during  which  he  had  blazed  new  trails 
m  medical  knowledge;  ahead — well,  the  vast 
Pikes  Peak  region  was  a  frontier  stiil  men- 
aced by  hostile  Indians.  Its  rugged  moun- 
tains and  high,  dry  plains  seemed  to  hold 
little  promise  that  the  territory  could  ever 
attain  stability. 

Evans,  however,  waa  not  a  man  to  waste 
time  worrying.  Instinctively  sensing  the 
area's  potential,  he  envisioned  Denver  aa  the 
future  center  of  the  sprawling  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  Within  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival,  he  had  taken  steps  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  problem,  had  called  on  the  legisla- 
ture for  schools  and  institutions  to  move  the 
territory  toward  permanence,  and  had  as- 
sociated himself  with  Denver's  first  con- 
gregation of  Methodists,  then  less  than  3 
years  old.  And  he  soon  became  a  member  of 
the  church's  board  of  trustees. 

What  sort  of  man  was  this  who  could  so 
quickly  set  the  city  on  the  highway  to 
prominence — and  at  the  same  time  found 
one  of  present-day  Colorado's  first  families? 

By  birth,  Evans  was  an  Ohio  Qua.ker. 
Over  his  parents'  objections  he  studied  medi- 
cine in  the  ofllce  of  a  friendly  doctor,  prac- 
ticed between  school  terms,  and  completed 
his  training  at  Lynn  Medical  College  in 
Cincinnati.  In  1839.  when  he  was  25,  he 
moved  to  Attica.  Ind..  to  practice.  And 
there  he  made  two  friends — an  educator 
named  Matthew  B.  Simpson  and  a  gangling 
politician  who  signed  himself,  "A.  Llnccln." 

Both  men  exerted  heavy  Influence  on 
Evans"  life.  Simpson,  president  of  Indiana 
Ashbury  (now  DePauw)  University,  later 
became  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcojjal 
Church.  It  waa  hla  persuasion  that  led  the 
doctor  to  become  a  Methodist;   It  waa  also 


Slmpsoit'B  view  of  education  which  Evana 
reflecte4  later  aa  he  organized  and  reorgan- 
ized educational  inatltuttons.  Aa  for  Lin- 
coln, the  physician  early  became  a  leading 
supporHer  of  the  lUlnola  lawyer,  winning 
the  reif>ect  which  eventually  cauaed  the 
Chief  Executive  to  offer  him  the  Oblorado 
appolnttnent. 

As  a  small -town  physician,  young  Evana 
wielded  impressive  Influence  himself.  He 
won  an  extended  battle  for  better  facllltiea 
for  Indiana's  mentally  ill  and  became  super- 
intendent of  the  new  state  hospital.  And 
while  continuing  hla  Indiana  work,  he  ac- 
cepted ft  teaching  post  at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege In  Chicago,  where  he  perfected  obstetri- 
cal teohniques  which  remained  standard 
for  maoy  years. 

Later,  on  moving  to  Chicago,  he  helped 
to  establish  the  Illinois  General  Hospital 
of  the  Lakes  as  well  as  the  Illinois  and 
Amerletn  Medical  Societies  His  investiga- 
tions iato  the  causes  of  cholera  led  him  to 
push  a  national  quarantine  law  through 
Congress. 

Whll«  engrossed  in  these  many  interests, 
Evans  found  time  to  serve  Chicago  as  an 
alderman,  to  lead  a  school  reorganization 
which  gave  the  city  its  first  public  high 
school,  and  to  amass  a  fortune  In  real -estate 
transactions.  His  life,  however,  was  not 
without  sorrow. 

In  1850  hla  wife.  Hannah,  followed  In 
death  three  of  the  couple's  four  children. 
The  health  of  his  surviving  daughter.  Jose- 
phine, failed  alarmingly  Subsequently,  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  born  to  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  Patten  Gray,  died  In  Chicago  as  a 
child.  By  the  time  the  physician  moved  to 
Coloracio,  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife, 
hio  daughter,  Josephine,  and  a  son.  Robert. 
Another  girl.  Anne,  was  the  first  Evans  born 
In  the  aew  territory. 

Shortjiy  before  heading  toward  the  Rock- 
ies. John  Evans  achieved  one  of  his  most 
noteworthy  accompll.?hments :  he  called  the 
1850  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  drafting 
of  a  charter  and  the  purchase  of  land  for 
Nortlawestern  University.  Evans'  personal 
contributions  to  the  school  totaled  more 
than  $180,000  and  he  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees  from  its  formation  until  his 
death.  Including  45  years  as  bcxkrd  presi- 
dent. In  his  honor  the  university's  home- 
town was  given  the  name  it  still  bears, 
Evanston. 

This.  then,  was  the  man  America's  16th 
Presldeot  sent  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the 
new  territory — and  who  almost  immediately 
took  hla  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  Metho- 
dist pioneers  and  planners. 

Denver's  earliest  Methodists  met  In  cabins 
and  pxiblic  halls,  then  rented  a  carpentry 
shop  f(»  $21  a  month.  The  frame  building, 
located  partly  in  the  bed  of  Cherry  Creek, 
was  unfortunately  washed  downstream  by 
high  water  In  May  1864  Par  from  dis- 
mayed, the  Denverltes — backed  by  a  $1,000 
gift  frum  their  bishop) — started  work  on  a 
new  brbck  building,  which  they  dedicated  on 
Lincoln's  birthday.  1885  Thanks  in  part  to 
Evans'  generosity,  the  $21,000  .structure. 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lawrence 
Street  Methodist  Church,  was  fully  paid  for 
the  day  it  opened.  Included  In  the  Gover- 
nor's gifts  were  four  stained-glass  windows — 
but  a  mixup  delayed  their  delivery  for  13 
years. 

These  early  contributions  were  merely  the 
beginnings  of  Evans'  work  for  the  early  Colo- 
rado church,  which  shared  In  the  profits  he 
realized    In    his    business    dealings. 

When  he  bought  an  80-acre  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  city  for  $14,000.  the  purchase 
was  labeled  by  many  as  folly  But  within 
a  dozen  years  the  Evans  Addition  was  the 
location  of  many  of  Denver's  finest  homes — 
and.  typically.  It  became  the  site  of  another 
of  Evans'  beneficent  projects.  Asked  by 
Methodist  leaders  to  help  provide  a  building 
to  house  a  new  mission  Sunday  school,  the 


ex -Governor  (he  had  reeigned  a  few  montba 
after  Llncon's  aaaaasl nation)  decided  to  give 
land  aa  well  as  cash.  The  structure  waa 
dedicated  in  1878  aa  Evans  Chapel  In  memory 
of  his  daughter.  Josephine  Evans  Elbert,  who 
bad  died  10  years  earlier.  In  charge  of  the 
dedication  waa  Brana'  long-time  friend. 
Bishop  Simpson.  Ten  yean  after  comple- 
tion of  the  chapel,  a  much  larger  edlfloe. 
Grace  Bfothodlst  Bplsoopal  Church,  waa 
erected  on  the  adjacent  lota,  which  Evana 
also  had  given. 

Today's  Methodist-related  University  of 
Denver  traces  its  lineage  back  to  the  colorful 
physician-Governor 

Education  was  ever  a  matter  of  Evans' 
concern.  He  had  been  In  Colorado  only  a 
few  weeks  when.  In  his  first  address  to  the 
legislature,  he  stressed  the  need  for  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  Within  3  months 
a  board  of  trustees  had  been  fanned  to  su- 
perintend construction  of  a  school  building. 
Topically,  one  of  the  first  contributions.  $500. 
came  from  the  Governor  Construction  was 
started  In  1863.  and  In  September  1864  Colo- 
rado Seminary  opened  Its  doors  to  some  35 
or  45  pupils  When  financial  woes  forced  It 
to  close  In  1868.  Evans,  as  board  chairman, 
retained   control  over  the  proj)erty 

Colorado's  admission  to  statehood  In  1876 
rekindled  his  enthusiasm  and  he  g-ulded 
through  the  legislature  a  propoeal  that  the 
school,  under  Methodist  sanction,  should  be 
reopened,  tax-exempt  In  1879,  Colorado 
Seminary  Its  building  remodeled  and  en- 
larged, was  bark  In  operation  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  and  Colorado  Seminary. 
It  never  had  to  close  again  Today  the  uni- 
versity has  average  quarterly  registration  of 
5  500  students  on  two  campuses  Adjoining 
the  suburban  grounds  Is  the  Illff  School  of 
Theology 

During  his  lifetime  John  E%an8  gave  the 
university  about  1150.000.  And  as  chairman 
of  the  school's  board  of  trustees,  he  gave  un- 
counted hours  of  farsighted  leadership  His 
son.  grandson,  and  great-grandson  have  con- 
tinued that  tradition  of  leadership,  serving 
as  heads  of  the  board. 

In  1959.  expansion  of  the  University  of 
Denver's  downtown  campus  forced  clearance 
of  the  Grace  Church  property,  but  Evans 
Chapel  was  saved  A  $75,000  gift  from  the 
Governor's  descendants  permitted  the  beau- 
tiful little  building  to  be  dismantled  stone  by 
stone,  then  reconstructed  on  the  school's 
suburban  location. 

John  Evans'  generosity  with  both  his 
money  and  his  time  w.is  not  limited  tn 
churches  and  organizations  of  which  he  waa 
a  member.  For  a  time  he  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  First  German 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing contributor  to  Asbury  and  Christ  Meth- 
odist and  First  Baptist  churches  In  Denver. 
and  to  the  Baptist  Woman's  Colle«;e  (now 
Colorado  Woman's  College  i .  He  customarily 
gave  $100  to  every  new  church  organization 
In  Colorado,  regardless  of  denomination 

Such  a  man  could  not  pass  long  unnoticed 
among  his  fellow  Coloradoans.  particularly 
Methodists,  who  thrust  many  positions  of 
leadership  and  honor  upon  him  None,  how- 
ever, meant  more  to  him  than  his  elections 
to  the  MethodlFt  General  Conference,  first  In 
1872.  and  again  In  1880.  1884.  1888.  and  1892. 

His  work,  buttressed  by  the  labor  of  hts 
descendants,  has  made  the  Evans  name  one 
of  honor  In  the  Centennial  State  and  else- 
where Today  It  Is  found  on  schools,  streets, 
a  town,  and  even  on  one  of  Colorado's  moat 
Impressive  mountains.  Mount  Evans.  14.260 
feet  high  and  35  air  miles  west  of  the  Colo- 
rado capltol,  rises  In  massive  dignity  above 
Its  near  neighbors  Snowcapped  moat  of 
the  year,  the  peak  dominates  Denver's  spec- 
tacular westerly  view  toward  the  Continental 
Divide  Appropriately,  the  mountain  first 
received  Its  name  by  general  agreement  of 
Coloradoans;  then,  a  few  days  before  Evans' 
81st  birthday  In  1895,  the  legislature  made  It 
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ofBclal  Today  the  world's  highest  auto  road 
climbs  to  the  summit.  150  feet  higher  than 
more  publicized  Pikes  Peak. 

When  he  died  on  July  2,  1897,  John  Evans 
had  lived  83  years.  Few  other  mea*ver  made 
more  complete  use  of  a  lifetime  than  did  this 
physician,  railroad  builder  (he  led  the  fight 
which  had  brought  two  railroads  to  Denver 
by  1870),  executive,  educjitor.  philanthropist. 
Idealist,  and — in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
churchman. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S  2131 1  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25, 
1954.  as  amended. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORS  TO 
OFFICIAL  DELEGATION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COM- 
MISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr 
Bartxctt  in  the  chair'  The  Chair  has 
been  requested  by  the  Vice  President  to 
Announce  his  designation  of  Senators 
Thomas  E  Martin,  of  Iowa,  and  Stephen 
M.  Young,  of  Ohio,  to  represent  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  official  delegation  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion to  dedicate  six  of  the  World  War  n 
American  Military  Cemeteries  in  Eu- 
rope, during  the  p>eriod  July  4-25.  1960, 


THE  POLARIS  SUBMARINE  AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
series  of  three  editorials  appearing  cur- 
rently in  the  New  York  Times  relating  to 
national  defense  They  are  numbered 
1.  2,  and  3.  Although  I  do  not  agree  in 
all  particulars  with  all  that  is  said  in 
these  editorials.  I  believe  in  general  they 
present  a  very  fine  analysis  of  our  de- 
fense posture 

I  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  edi- 
torial "National  E>efcnse — II"  which  was 
the  second  in  the  series,  and  in  which  the 
New  York  Times  dealt  with  a  matter  I 
had  under  consideration  in  recent  weeks. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine as  a  part  of  our  retaliatory  strike 
force.  The  editorial  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Judged  by  these  yardsticks  It  becomes  im- 
mediately apparent  that  the  kind  of  deter- 
rent— Its  degree  of  Invulnerability  and  its 
flexibility — is  far  more  Important  than 
number  of  missiles 

The  editorial  is  referring  to  the  fact 
that  what  we  need  in  this  country  is  an 
invulnerable  or  indestructible  retaliatory 
.strike  force  more  than  we  need  anything 
m  th?  way  of  a  defense. 

Then  the  editorial  goes  on  to  refer  to 
the  Polaris  submarine  as  being  a  weapon 
in  that  categorj',  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  ballistic  missile  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, with  its  ability  to  cruise  submerged 
;icroBs  oceans  and  under  the  Polar  ice  cap  and 
zo  launch  1.200-mlle  clty-desiroylng  rockets 
from  beneath  the  sea.  best  fulfills  today  the 
definition  of  an  Invulnerable  deterrent.  It 
Is  mobile;   hence  Its  position  cannot  be  pre- 


plotted:  enemy  missiles  cannot  "zero  In"  on 
It  It  is  hidden  In  the  vaatnees  of  the  sea 
and  extremely  difficult  to  find.  These  mis- 
sUe-flrlng  submarines  can  be  constructod 
and  put  Into  service  much  more  quickly  thftn 
we  have  been  doing:  if  there  is  real  conceni 
about  years  of  danger  between  now  and 
1965  we  should  speed  up  the  Polaris  program, 
rather  than  pour  more  tons  of  concrete  for 
more  fixed  land  sites. 

I  raise  a  question  with  reference  'm 
this  editorial  because  I  believe  the  New 
York  Times  has  fallen  victim  to  some  of 
the  progapanda  with  reference  to  the 
Polaris  submarine.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Polaris  submarine,  as  presently  per- 
fected, has  the  invulnerability  or  the 
striking  capabihty  that  is  represented  for 
it.  I  say  that  although  I  have  vigor- 
ously supported  the  Polaris  submarine  as 
a  portion  of  the  retaliatory  strike  force 
of  America  at  this  time. 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  on  the  rec- 
ord with  reference  to  some  of  the  basic 
questions  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  the 
Polaris  submarine,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  James  S. 
Gates.  Jr..  under  date  of  April  27.  1960. 
in  which  I  asked  him  some  questions. 

I  said  to  the  Secretary ; 

As  you  know.  I  have  t>een  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  the  development  of  the  Polaris 
submarine  During  recent  weeks,  however, 
I  have  become  Increasingly  concerned  about 
whai  appear  to  be  some  public  misconcep- 
tions regarding  this  weapon   system. 

From  recent  statements  In  the  press  and 
before  congressional  committees  the  public 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine Is  completely  perfected  and  opera- 
tional. Furthermore,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
public  generally  has  gotten  the  Idea  that  tlie 
Polaris  submarine  Is  a  wholly  indestructible 
weapon  and,  therefore,  may  he  a  complete 
answer  to  all  of  our  requirements  for  stra- 
tegic forces. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 
other  statements  I  have  seen,  clearly 
substantiate  this  statement. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense I  go  on  to  say: 

In  order  to  clarify  this  matter  In  the  puo- 
Uc  mind,  1  have  prepared  a  series  of  ques- 
tions on  which  I  would  appreciate  your  com- 
ments It  win  be  appreciated  If  you  will 
refrain  from  Including  in  your  answer  any 
classified  Information  If  classified  In- 
formation directly  affects  or  modifies  any 
answer  you  give.  I  would  appreciate  your  so 
Indicating  and  I  will  arrange  to  get  that 
information  separately. 

Mr.  President,  I  w^ant  that  informa- 
tion just  in  case  I  may  be  wrong  about 
this  matter,  or  the  classified  answers  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  modify  to 
some  extent  the  answers  which  other- 
wise could  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  first  question  I  asked  was  this; 

Have  we  as  yet  solved  the  technical  prob- 
lems Involved  in  accurately  firing  a  sub- 
merged missile?  I  understand  that  gravity 
information  Is  required  concerning  the  land 
mass  from  which  a  missile  Is  flred  and  that 
this  gravity  Information  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  Information  as  to  where  the  mis- 
sile Is  going.  I  have  not  been  able  to  figure 
out  how  we  will  get  this  information  with 
reference  to  particular  points  under  the  sn& 
when  the  Pol.irls  submarine  Is  traveling  from 
place  to  place 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
we  are  undertaking  to  put  the  Minute- 


man  missile  on  flatcars  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Air 
Force  to  find  the  gravity  information 
with  reference  to  all  the  railway  track 
areas  on  which  those  trains  will  operate. 
How  the  Navy  can  get  that  information 
in  the  vastness  of  the  sea  I  have  never 
been  able  to  figure  out. 
The  second  question  I  asked  was  this: 

Have  we  been  able  to  solve  navigational 
problems  which  will  make  It  possible  for  a 
submarine  traveling  under  water  to  know 
precisely  where  it  is  at  all  times?  For  in- 
stance, what  happens  to  the  navigational 
problems  where  there  are  under  water  cur- 
rents exceeding  five  knots?  I  have  been 
Informed  that  In  launching  a  missile  the 
launch  platform  must  be  on  the  same  datum 
plane  as  that  of  the  target  Have  we  solved 
these  problems' 

I  asked  that  question  because  if  there 
are  these  underwater  currents — and  we 
understand  that  there  are  vast  rivers 
under  the  sea — they  may  change  the 
position  of  the  submarine.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  how 
far  a  submarine  drifts  under  water  when 
it  is  drifing  in  one  of  these  major 
currents. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  exactly  where  the  submarine  was  at 
the  time  the  missile  was  flred.  and  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  achieve  an  ac- 
curate targeting  of  the  weapons  system. 

Question  No.  3,  which  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Defense,  is  this : 

Am  I  correct  in  the  information  1  have 
that  a  gyrocompass  navigational  system  de- 
grades substantially  when  the  submarine  is 
deployed  In  areas  about  70'  latitude?  If 
this  Is  true,  the  North  Atlantic  does  not 
constitute  an  Ideal  launching  area  not  only 
because  of  Ice  but  because  of  guidance  prob- 
lems 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
New-  York  Times  in  its  editorial  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  Polaris  submarine 
could  cruise  under  the  ice  in  the  Arctic. 
There  are  two  problems  connected  with 
that.  The  first  is  with  respect  to  get- 
ting up  through  the  ice.  I  understand 
that  is  not  the  easiest  job  in  the  world. 
Pimching  a  hole  in  the  ice  may  dent  the 
submarine  and  may  cause  structural 
damage  to  the  submarine  which  may 
make  it  impossible  for  the  submarine 
to  operate. 

But,  in  addition  to  that.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  gyrocompass  naviga- 
tional system  degrades  substantially 
when  the  submarine  is  deployed  in  an 
area  above  70    latitude. 

If  that  is  true,  we  would  not  have  a 
good  navigational  system  to  shoot  with 
As  a  consequence,  shooting  the  Polaris 
missile  from  a  submarine  in  the  Arctic 
would  not  work  at  all  or  very  well. 

It  would  not  work  because  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  get  up  through  the  ice: 
even  after  getting  through  the  ice  and 
after  the  missile  was  fired,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  it  hit  where  it  was 
supposed  to  hit  inasmuch  as  the  gyro- 
compass navigational  system  degrades 
substantially  when  the  submarine  is  de- 
ployed in  areas  above  70°  latitude;  and 
of  course  all  the  area  in  the  Arctic  is 
alwve  70°  latitude. 

My  fourth  question  was : 

If  these  questions  have  not  all  been  solved, 
or  If  they  have   been  solved   and   have  not 
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\iggix  tastad  under  operation*!  condltloiiB.  do 
you  beUeve  It  ie  wlae  to  buUd  a  great  number 
of  tHeea  gubmannee  until  those  probleme 
are  solved  and  their  aolutlona  tested  under 
operational  conditions? 

•nae  reason  I  raised  that  question  was 
that  I  understand  that  we  have  author- 
ized some  18  Polaris  submarines,  at  grreat 
cost,  but  have  never  actually  tested  one 
from  an  operational  standpoint.  My 
point  Is  that  we  ought  not  to  build  40. 
45.  or  50,  or  any  other  great  number  of 
Polaris  submarines  until  we  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  notwith- 
standing what  the  New  York  Times  says 
in  its  editorial,  namely,  that  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  build  a  number  of  Polaris 
submarines,  and  perhaps  only  50  or  100 
of  the  Minuteman.  the  Atlas,  the  Titan, 
and  the  others. 

My  fifth  question : 

If  the  Polaris  submarine  must  utilize  a 
fixed  predeslgnated.  presurveyed  underwater 
point  as  a  p>art  of  Its  Initial  positioning  proc- 
ess, will  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Soviets 
to  locate  those  underwater  positions  and 
destroy  our  submarines  either  by  mining  the 
locations  or  by  using  antisubmarine  sub- 
marines? 

This  bears  directly  on  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  because  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
shoot  a  Polaris  from  under  water,  except 
in  predeslgnated  and  presurveyed  under- 
water positions  which  can  be  identified, 
then  the  Soviets  can  identify  those  posi- 
tions, can  mine  them,  and  can  protect 
them  with  antisubmarine  devices,  in- 
cluding antisubmarine  submarines. 

My  sixth  question: 

If  we  assume  that  the  Soviets  have  the 
same  technical  competence  In  underwater 
detection  that  we  have,  will  It  not  be  possible 
for  the  Soviets  to  locate  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  destroy  them? 

Of  course,  this  is  precisely  the  point  I 
am  making.  I  suggest  that  there  are 
only  a  few  places  under  water  that  can 
be  designated  in  advance  for  the  launch- 
ing of  Polaris  missiles.  Those,  of  course, 
would  be  known  to  the  Soviets  as  well  as 
to  ourselves.  They  would  be  sites  clearly 
identifiable  under  water.  If  we  know 
where  they  are,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  will  know  where 
they  will  be  and  where  our  submarines 
win  be. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Polaris  Is  programed 
for  a  range  of  1.500  miles,  does  not  that 
limit  the  areas  from  which  our  submarines 
can  launch  a  useful  attack  against  the  So- 
viet mainland  to  the  Norwegian  and  Med- 
iterranean areas? 

I  stress  this  particular  question  in  view 
of  the  statement  made  in  the  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times,  which  reads: 

The  ballistic  missile  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, with  its  ability  to  cruise  submerged 
across  oceans  and  under  the  Polar  ice  cap 
and  to  launch  1,200-mile  city -destroying 
rockets  from  beneath  the  sea.  best  fulfills 
today  the  definition  of  an  Invulnerable 
deterrent. 

Then  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  submarines  can  be  hidden  in  the 
vastness  of  the  oceans. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine could  launch  an  effective  attack 
against  the  Soviet  Union  only  from  the 
Norwegian  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
SecL    Their    programed   range   is   such 


that  they  cannot  reach  any  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  except  from  those  seas. 

I  continue  with  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  this  comment: 

My  qoncern  here  Is  that  during  peacetime 
the  Soviets  can  Isolate  the  ase&a  from  which 
the  Polaris  can  effectively  operate,  can  thor- 
oughly explore  those  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  our  possible  launch  points, 
and  k»ep  those  areas  under  complete  sur- 
veillance with  every  type  of  detection  system 
with  which  our  own  scientists  are  familiar. 
The  ptesent  size  of  the  Soviet  underwater 
fleet  suggests  that  the  Soviets  could  prac- 
tically saturate  the  limited  areas  from  which 
the  Polaris  can  operate  with  antisubmarine 
submarines  and  with  the  attendant  detec- 
tion systems  on  the  sea.  under  the  sea.  and 
In  the  air. 

The  Soviets  have  tremendous  knowl- 
edge of  this  area.  We  know  how  they 
can  find  submarines.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
tell  when  a  submarine  has  crossed  under 
the  water  6  to  10  hours  after  it  has  gone 
by,  because  of  the  wake  it  creates,  which 
still  exists  in  the  pattern  of  the  sea,  no 
matter  how  deep  down  it  goes. 

I  continue: 

Thia  is  what  leads  me  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Polaris  has  the 
invulaerable  characteristic  which  has  been 
credited  to  it  in  Information  given  to  the 
gener;J  public. 

This  also  raises  the  question  of  what  wiU 
be  OUT  response  if  some  of  our  subs  are 
destroyed  and  whether  it  Is  prudent  to  ex- 
pose ourselves  in  this  manner. 

The  point  I  am  raising  there  is:  What 
if  we  should  happen  to  lose  a  few  of 
those  submarines?  If  they  are  blown 
up,  nobody  wiU  know  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  subs  will  not  return;  that 
is  all.  A  very  effective  system  to  get  rid 
of  this  deterrent  weapon  would  be  to 
knock  out  all  the  subs. 

Tha  Soviets  have  shot  down  our  air- 
planes. I  read  on  the  news  ticker  a  few 
minuGes  ago  an  admission  by  the  Rus- 
sians that  they  have  shot  down  one  of 
our  airplanes.  What  makes  anyone  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  would  not  destroy 
one  of  our  submarines  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Norwegian  area,  or  else- 
where, if  they  happened  to  find  one 
there?  The  submarine  simply  would  not 
come  back.  There  would  be  no  proof 
of  what  had  happened.  It  might  be  that 
the  missile  itself  had  developed  a  short 
circuit  or  some  other  trouble  which 
caused  it  to  explode  underwater.  There 
is  no  way  to  determine  those  things. 

I  continue  in  my  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense: 

Apparently  my  concern  about  Soviet  tac- 
tics in  destroying  our  submarines  one  by  one 
during  so-called  peacetime  Is  shared  by  Ad- 
miral Burke  because  he  recently  Indicated 
to  tho  Holifleld  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Operations  that  the  Soviet  ASW  capability 
could  force  him  to  withdraw  his  submarines 
to  mofe  friendly  waters  What  bothers  me 
here  U  that  by  doing  so.  they  would  be  de- 
prived of  timely  response  of  our  strategic 
systemc. 

In  Other  words,  if  our  submarines  are 
chased  out  of  those  waters,  there  will  be 
no  retaliatory  striking  force.    I  continue : 

In  raising  these  questions,  I  am  not  down- 
grading the  Pol&rlB  submarine  as  an  Im- 
portaot  element  In  our  military  arsenal.    On 


the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  plain  to  the  public  that  the 
Polaris  submarine  complements  the  other 
weapons  systems  upon  which  our  entire  de- 
fense pasture  relies,  and.  furthermore,  that 
we  should  not  move  too  rapidly  with  It  until 
we  have  completely  proven  its  operational 
capability  On  this  point  I  am  informed  that 
the  cost  of  the  Polaris  is  about  91  5  million 
per  missile. 

That  is  per  missile,  not  per  submarine. 

However,  when  we  add  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
marines, the  tender,  and  the  necessary  sup- 
port lorces,  I  am  Informed  that  the  cost 
will  be  8  to  10  times  as  much  per  missile 
on  station.  Am  I  correct  on  these  figures? 
And  If  I  am.  bow  does  the  cost  then  per  mis- 
sile of  this  weapon  system  compare  with  the 
anticipated  per  missile  cost  of  the  Minute- 
man  In  silos  or  on  railroad  cars? 

I  then  asked  for  an  early  response  to 
these  questions. 

I  have  information  that  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Ls  that  Minuteman  missiles 
can  be  put  on  railroad  cars  much  cheaper 
than  the  cost  of  building  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  their  attendant  systems. 

So  the  questions  I  raise,  first,  is  why 
should  we  build  so  many  Polaris  sub- 
marines when  a  Polaris  submarine  has 
never  been  tested  at  sea''  Why  should 
we  commit  ourselves,  as  the  New  York 
Times  seeks  to  have  the  Government  do. 
to  a  Polaris  system  of  offense  when  we 
have  not  even  shot  one  Polaris  yet  un- 
der operational  conditions;  under  con- 
ditions of,  .say,  heavy  seas,  where  I  un- 
derstand if  the  missile  pivots  off  a  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees,  its  o{x^rational 
system  is  no  good? 

Furthermore,  the  alleged  invulner- 
ability of  the  Polaris  does  not  exi.st;  it 
can  be  traced  and  can  bo  found. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  be- 
tween 400  and  450  submarines,  They 
could  saturate  the  areas  from  which  the 
Polaris  could  attack  and  keep  It  out  of 
range,  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  as  a  final  matter.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
cost  of  this  weapons  system  actually  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
present  program  for  the  Minuteman 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  full  text  of  my  letter  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I 
have  quoted  sub.stantially  from  the  letter, 
but  I  have  interpolated  as  I  have  gone 
along  Therefore.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  full  text  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  also  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
three  editorials  with  respect  to  our  na- 
tional defense  which  were  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  third  of  which 
wa.s  pubh.shed  in  the  Times  today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U  S      SCNATE. 

CoMMrrm  on   Akmed  Sotviccs 

AprU    27,   1960. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  S    Qattcs,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC 

Deah  Mb  Sbcrxtart  :  As  you  know.  I  have 
been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  development 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  During  recent 
weeks,  however,  I  have  become  Increasingly 
concerned  about  what  appe&rs  to  be  some 
public  misconceptions  regarding  this  weapon 
system. 
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Prom  recent  itatainMita  tn  tlie  preea  and 
before  congre»tonal  committees  the  public 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Polaris  rub- 
marine  U  completely  perfected  and  opera- 
tional. Furthermore.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
public  generally  has  gotten  the  idea  that  the 
Polaxls  submarine  Is  a  wholly  Indestructible 
weapon  and  therefore  may  be  a  complete  an- 
swer to  all  of  our  requirements  for  strategic 
force*.  In  order  to  clarify  this  matter  in  the 
public  mind.  I  have  prepared  a  series  of  ques- 
tions on  which  I  would  appreciate  your  com- 
ments. It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  wlU 
refrain  from  Including  in  your  answer  any 
classified  information.  U  classified  informa- 
tion directly  alTects  or  modifies  any  answer 
you  give.  I  would  appreciate  your  so  indicat- 
ing and  I  will  arrange  to  get  that  Information 
separately. 

1.  Have  we  as  yet  solved  the  technical 
problems  Involved  in  accurately  firing  a  sub- 
merged missile?  I  understand  that  gravity 
information  Is  required  concerning  the  land 
mass  from  which  a  missile  is  fired  and  that 
this  gravity  information  must  be  coordinated 
with  Information  as  to  where  the  missile  Is 
going.  I  have  not  been  able  to  figure  out 
how  we  will  get  this  Information  with  refer- 
ence to  particular  points  under  the  sea  when 
the  Polaris  submarine  is  traveling  from  place 
to  place. 

2  Have  we  been  able  to  solve  navigational 
problems  which  will  make  It  possible  for  a 
submarine  traveling  under  water  to  know 
precisely  where  it  is  at  all  times?  For  in- 
stance, what  happens  to  the  navigational 
problems  where  there  are  underwater  cur- 
rents exceeding  5  knots?  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  In  launching  a  missile  the 
launch  platform  must  t>e  on  the  same  datum 
plane  as  that  of  the  target  Have  we  solved 
these  problems? 

3  Am  I  correct  in  the  information  I  have 
that  a  gyro  otnnpass  navigational  system 
degrades  substantially  when  the  submarine 
Is  deployed  in  areas  above  70°  latitude?  If 
this  U  true,  the  North  Atlantic  does  not 
constitute  an  Ideal  launching  area  not  only 
because  of  ice  but  because  of  guidance 
problems. 

4  If  these  questions  have  not  aU  been 
solved,  or  if  they  have  been  solved  and  have 
not  been  tested  under  operational  conditions, 
do  you  believe  It  is  wise  to  build  a  great 
number  of  these  stibmarlnes  until  those 
problems  are  solved  and  their  solutions 
tested  under  operatl rinal  conditions? 

5  If  the  Polaris  submarine  must  utilize 
a  fixed  predeslgnated.  p.-^esurveyed  underwa- 
ter point  as  a  purt  of  Its  initial  positioning 
process,  will  It  not  be  p.jssJble  for  the  St:>- 
viets  to  locate  those  underwater  positions 
and  destroy  our  submiulncs  either  by  mining 
the  locations  or  by  using  antisubmarine  sub- 
marines? 

8  If  we  assume  that  the  Soviets  have  the 
same  technical  competence  in  underwater 
detection  that  we  have,  will  It  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Soviets  to  locate  our  Polaris 
submarines  and  destroy  them? 

7.  Inasmuch  as  the  Polaris  is  programed 
for  a  ranee  of  1.500  miles,  does  not  that 
limit  the  areas  from  which  our  submarines 
can  launch  a  u.seful  attack  a^^alnst  the  .Soviet 
mainland  to  the  Norwegian  and  Mediter- 
ranean areas? 

My  concern  here  is  that  during  peacetime 
the  Soviets  can  isolate  the  areas  from  which 
the  Polaris  can  effectively  operate,  can  thor- 
oughly explore  those  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  our  possible  launch  points, 
and  keep  those  areas  under  complete  sur- 
veillance with  every  type  of  detection  system 
with  which  our  own  scientists  are  familiar. 
The  present  slw-  of  the  Soviet  underwater 
fleet  suggests  that  the  Soviets  could  prac- 
tically saturate  the  limited  areas  from  which 
the  Polaris  can  operate  with  antlsubmtirlne 
submarines  and  with  the  attendant  detec- 
tion systems  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea.  and 


In  the  air.  This  is  what  leads  me  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Polaris 
has  the  invulnerable  characteristic  which 
has  been  credited  to  it  in  Information  given 
to  the  general  public.  This  also  raises  the 
question  of  what  will  be  our  response  IX 
some  of  our  subs  are  destroyed  and  whether 
it  is  prudent  to  expose  ourselves  in  this 
manner. 

App«LrenUy  my  concern  about  Soviet 
tactics  in  destroying  our  submarines  one  by 
one  during  so-called  peacetime  is  shared  by 
Admiral  Burke  because  he  recently  indicated 
to  the  Holifleld  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Operations  that  the  Soviet  ASW  capabUlty 
could  force  him  to  withdraw  his  submarines 
to  more  friendly  waters.  What  bothers  me 
here  is  that  by  doing  so,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  timely  response  of  our  strategic 
systems. 

In  raising  these  questions,  I  am  not  down- 
grading the  Polaris  submarine  as  an  impor- 
tant element  in  our  military  arsenal.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  plain  to  the  public  that  the 
Polaris  submarine  complements  the  other 
weapons  systems  upon  which  our  entire  de- 
fense posture  relies;  and.  furthermore,  that 
we  should  not  move  too  rapidly  with  it  until 
we  have  completely  proven  its  operational 
capability  On  thu  point  I  am  informed 
that  the  cost  of  the  Polaris  is  about  $1.5 
million  per  missUe  However,  when  we  add 
the  cost  of  the  submarines,  the  tender,  and 
the  necessary  support  forces.  I  am  informed 
that  the  cost  will  be  8  to  10  times  as  much 
per  mlssUe  on  station  Am  I  correct  on 
these  figures?  And  if  I  am,  how  does  the 
cost  then  per  missile  of  this  weapon  system 
compare  with  the  anticipated  per  missile 
cost  of  the  Minuteman  In  silos  or  on  raU- 
road  cars? 

Your    early    response    to    these    questions 
win  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Claih   EMCL£. 

U.S.  Senator. 


I  From    the   New   York   Times,   May   3,    1960) 
T^E  National  Detznse — I 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  today  debate  on  the  national  se- 
curity budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  To 
this  critically  important  subject  we  propose 
to  devote  three  editorials — the  first  of  which, 
dealing  with  the  space  program,  we  publish 
today. 

SPACE — THE  aALANCB  SHEET 

Any  nonpartisan  evaluation  of  U.S.  space 
accomplishments  will  find  reasons  for  pride 
and  some  for  sorrow. 

From  a  standing  start  we  have  forged  Into 
a  clear-cut  scientiflc  lead  in  the  race  for 
6p;\ce.  The  United  States  has  launched  suc- 
cessfully 18  eartli  satellites  and  two  other 
deep-space  probes;  1 1  of  these  are  still  in 
orbit,  plus  a  reentry  cApsule  of  another 
satellite.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  launched  a  total 
of  six  satellites  or  deep-space  probes;  two 
are  still  aloft.  Despite  the  far  greater 
weight  of  the  Soviet  space  vehicle  the  United 
States  has  gathered  far  more  scientific  infor- 
mation from  space  In  instrumentation, 
communications,  electronics.  reliabUlty  and 
guidance  U.S.  space  vehicles  have  made  giant 
steps;  In  these  aspects  of  space  exploration 
we  need  fear  no  comparisons  with  Russia  or 
any  other  nation. 

However,  In  awareness  of  the  political  and 
psychological  Importance  of  space  achieve- 
ments Moscow  has  been  far  more  perceptive 
than  Washington.  Our  greater  proficiency 
In  the  accumulation  of  scientific  data  has 
been  more  than  offset  in  world  opinion  by 
the  Russian  "firsts":  first  sputnik;  first 
deep-space  probe;  first  picture  of  the  "dark 
side"  of  the  moon;  first  rocket  to  hit  the 
moon.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  space  program 
excels  our  own  in  the  greatly  superior  thrust 
of  the  Soviet  boeter  rockets. 


In  organlzaUon  and  administration  of  the 
space  program — li  probl«n  which  has  con- 
fused and  slowed  our  efforts — ^the  United 
States  at  last  seems  to  be  making  order  out 
of  disorder.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — the  civilian  agency, 
must  work  hand  :ja  hand  with  the  Pentagon 
and  with  the  Atccnlc  Energy  Ccnnmisslon  If 
maximum  utlliza-Jon  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources  are  to  be 
Insured.  After  much  pulling  and  hauling 
and  shifting  of  subsidiary  agencies,  some 
Interagency  teamwork  seems  to  be  evident 
in  Washington,  and  the  once  acid  space 
rivalry  in  the  Pentagon  has  now  been  con- 
trolled— or  at  least  dampened — by  recent 
organizational  changes.  The  present  organ- 
ization, with  authority  for  the  space  pro- 
gram divided  among  several  agencies,  is  far 
from  ideal.  But  it  can  be  made  to  work, 
and  there  are  signs  that  it  Is  working 

This  review  of  past  achievements  and 
present  position  gives  some  cause  for  pride 
but  none  for  ccMnplacency. 

SPACE — THE  rrmiE  progeam 

The  exploration — and  particularly  the  ex- 
ploitation— of  space  will  be  expensive.  Dr. 
T  Keith  Glennan  has  estimated  that  the 
NASA  budeet  alone  will  require  about  913 
to  tl5  billion  over  the  next  decade  The 
Pentagon  is  now  budgeting  at  the  rate  of 
almost  half  a  billion  annually  for  space 
projects,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  developing  nuclear  pwwer  for 
space  vehicles,   absorbs  added  millions 

These  are  large  stuns — so  large  that  there 
is  no  room  in  our  space  program  for  111- 
conceived  projects,  for'^nnecessary  duplica- 
tion, for  wjtsteful  rivalry  or  for  schemes 
that  are  more  costly  than  they  are  worth. 
The  suggested  miltary  "base  on  the  moon" 
would  seem  to  fit  Into  the  category  of  the 
functionally  useless.  If  Indeed.  It  should 
ever  be  technically  feasible.  Nevertheless, 
the  exact  shape  of  our  future  space  pro- 
grams must  be  approached  with  an  open 
mind,  for  no  one  knows  today  what  we 
shall  find  In  the  infinite. 

We  can  see  a  short  way  ahead,  and  for 
these  next  few  years  our  planned  program  Is 
sound,  with  one  current  exception.  The 
NASA  space  budget  for  the  1J>61  fiscal  year 
requested,  as  submitted  to  Congress,  $915 
million.  The  House,  despite  all  Its  vocal 
protests  In  the  past  about  our  standing  in 
the  space  race,  has  cut  almost  $39  million 
from  this  amount.  This  cut  is  pennywlse 
and  pound  foolish.  It  Is  all  the  more  in- 
explicable, In  view  of  a  reduction  imposed 
by  Congress  last  year  In  the  current  year's 
appropwlation  for  NASA,  a  reduction  which 
has  slowed  the  overall  program,  and  which 
the  President  is  now  seeking  to  have  re- 
stored. The  new  cut  could  well  delay  Proj- 
ect Mercury  or  force  the  elimination  of  Im- 
portant scientiflc  experiments.  Even  if  the 
full  amount  requested  Is  funded,  NASA  will 
not  have  enough  money  in  1961  to  provide 
"backup"  boosters  for  space  projects  that 
may  fail  at  takeoff.  The  administration 
budget,  indeed,  pares  the  space  budget  al- 
most too  fine  If  we  accept  the  fact  that 
we  are  In  a  space  race — as  we  should — we 
must  act  accordingly,  and  the  Senate  should 
Increase  the  NASA  budget,  rather  than  de- 
crease it. 

For  the  more  distant  future,  we  can  only 
feel  our  way,  TTiere  are  two  principles 
which  should  serve  as  guidelines.  The  first 
is  that  our  Imagination,  our  concept,  must 
approach  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  We 
are  literally  trying  to  plumb  the  infinite; 
the  closed  or  biased  mind,  the  little  man, 
the  preconception,  have  no  place  In  such 
a  program.  The  second  principle  must  com- 
plement the  first.  Our  space  program,  whUe 
reaching  out  into  the  Infinite,  must  be  keyed 
to  specific  goals — scientific,  military,  politi- 
cal and  psychological  goals,  to  goals  that  are 
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economically  feasible  and  that  are  In  bal- 
ance with  the  higher  priority  needs  of  our 
own  environment. 

Ther«  iB  a  third  point — derived  from  our 
experience  with  the  International  Oeophjrsl- 
cal  Year  and  our  explorations  In  the  Antarc- 
tic. During  the  IGY — and  more  particularly 
In  the  Antarctic — scientists  and  technicians 
of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  ex- 
changed Information,  and  In  some  few  in- 
stances worked  side  by  side  to  plumb  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  Our  future  space  pro- 
gram should,  whenever  possible,  exploit  the 
possibilities  of  such  mutual  effort.  Science 
and  exploration  can  serve  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween peoples,  and  the  international  con- 
quest of  space  might  help  to  shatter  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


[Prom   the  New  York  Times,  May  4,    1960] 
The  National  Detbnse — II 
In    this,    the    second    of    three    editorials 
on  the  subject  of  national  security,  we  con- 
sider  the  question   of   the   so-called   missile 

gap. 

Missiles  and  other  systems  capable  of  de- 
livering nuclear  warheads  on  targets  hun- 
dreds, or  thousands,  of  miles  away  obvioiisly 
are  of  key  Importance  to  deterrence  against 
general  war.  Their  development,  produc- 
tion and  procurement  Is  generously  funded 
In  the  1961  budget,  but  critics  say  the 
funding  is  not  generous  enough  and  that  by 
1962  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  ready  for 
use  two  to  three  times  as  many  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  as  we  shall  have. 

At  the  outset,  several  points  seem  clear 
First,  In  a  matter  that  could  mean  life  or 
death  to  the  Nation,  budgetary  considera- 
tions must  not  be  the  limiting  factor.  The 
United  States  is  spending  for  security  only 
about  9  to  10  percent  of  ii.s  gross  national 
product,  as  compared  to  Ruasl:i's  25  percent 

Second,  deterrence  Is  a  complex  problem. 
Successful  deterrence — that  Is,  convincing 
any  potential  enemy  before  the  event  that 
it  would  be  foolhardy,  indeed  ruinous,  to 
attack  us  or  our  allies — obviously  cannot  be 
keyed  to  any  one  weapons  system  or.  In- 
deed, to  weap>ons  alone  Deterrence.  In  Its 
broadest  sense.  Implies  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive  weapons  of  many  types,  passive  or 
civil  defense,  and  p>olitical.  p>sychological 
and  economic  measures. 

Third.  Congress  should  avoid  what  the 
services  call  the  numbers  racket."  Num- 
bers of  weapons  alone,  without  reference  to 
strategic  requirements,  have  no  meaning. 
To  put  the  same  paint  In  another  way,  de- 
terrent strength  must  be  keyed  to  the  Na- 
tion's strategic  concept  Our  entire  strategy 
has  been  based  upon  the  Idea  that  we  shall 
not  strike  first,  in  other  words,  our  deter- 
rent— if  it  Is  to  deter-  should  be  able  to  sur- 
vive any  enemy  surprise  atuick  and  then  to 
Inflict  unacceptable  damage  upon  the 
enemy.  This  means  that  our  offensive  nu- 
clear capability  must  be  more  or  less  In- 
vulnerable to  enemy  attack:  It  miist  be 
hidden,  protected  or  mobile. 

DFTERRENT    POWER 

All  these  considerations  profoundly  in- 
fluence any  dispassionate  and  nonpartisan 
consideration  of  the  defense  budget. 
Judged  by  these  yardsticks  It  becomes  Im- 
mediately apparent  that  the  kind  of  deter- 
rent— its  degree  of  Invulnerability  and  Its 
flexibility — Is  far  more  Important  than  num- 
ber of  missiles  Judged  by  the  same  yard- 
sticks It  Is  clear  that  our  present  ICBM^ 
the  Atlas  missile — Is  only  one  element  of  our 
deterrent  power,   though  an  Important  one. 

Judged  again  by  the  same  yardsticks,  one 
is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  United  States, 
influenced  too  much  by  service  rivalries.  In- 
dustrial pressures,  technological  uncertain- 
ties and  the  numbers  racket,  has  developed 
a  tremendous  overkill  capability  (the  ca- 
pability of  devastating  Russia  many  times 
over)    and  a   very   expensive  yet  fractionally 


effecttve  warning  and  defensive  system 
against  enemy  attack.  The  bulk  of  our 
missiles  and  planes  la  at  fixed  land  bases — 
the  locations  of  which  are  well  known  to 
Russia,  and  which  cannot  be  protected 
against  surprise  attack. 

Congress  should  recognize  that  the  best 
defease  Is  a  good  offense,  and  that  the  tre- 
mendous and  expensive  defensive  systems — 
the  pEW  line,  Nike-Hercules,  and  so  on — 
cannot  Insiore  anything  like  an  Invulnerable 
deterrent.  We  have  produced  weapon  after 
weapon  which  has  approached  technical  ob- 
solescence even  before  It  was  fully  opera- 
tlonsU  Therefore  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Air  Force  virtually  to  eliminate  the  Bomarc 
B  lo6g-range  defensive  missile  program  and 
to  cut  back  heavily  the  Sage  control  system 
are  sensible  decisions,  even  though  they  were 
forced  by  budgetary  limitations,  rather  than 
technological  logic  Similarly  the  Defense 
Dep<vtment  Is  wise  today  to  restrict  the 
Nlke.Zeus  antlbalUstlc  missile  to  develop- 
ment funds  until  Its  utility  has  been  proved 

FOR    CONGRESS    TO    CONSIDER 

Bilt  Congress  will  find  that  some  things 
have  been  left  undone  The  ballistic  missile 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  with  its  ability 
to  cruise  submerged  across  oceans  and  under 
the  polar  ice  cap  and  to  launch  1.200-mlle 
city-destroying  rockets  from  beneath  the  sea, 
best  fulfills  today  the  definition  of  an  In- 
vulnerable deterrent  It  Is  mobile;  hence  Its 
position  cannot  be  preplotted;  enemy  mis- 
siles cannot  "zero  In"  on  It.  It  Is  hidden 
In  the  vastness  of  the  sea  and  extremely 
difflault  to  find  These  mlsslle-flrlng  sub- 
marines can  be  constructed  and  put  Into 
service  much  more  qvUckly  than  we  have 
been  doing,  if  there  Is  real  concern  about 
years  of  danger  between  now  and  1965  we 
should  speed  up  the  Polaris  program,  rather 
than  fXDur  more  tons  of  concrete  for  more 
fixed  land  sites. 

A  fleet  of  45  to  50  mlsslle-firlng  subma- 
rine«,  plus  several  hundred  land-based 
ICBMs  to  reach  those  targets  Polaris  cannot 
reach,  plus  the  newer  bombers  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  ion  ground  or  air.  alert  i 
equipped  with  alr-to-surface  long-range  mis- 
siles,  constitute   a    formidable   deterrent 

But  we  must  look  to  the  future.  Missiles, 
onca  launched,  cannot  be  recalled;  they  have 
a  strategic  inflexibility  which  means  they 
must  be  supplemented  by  other  delivery  sys- 
tem* The  piloted  mlsslle-flrlng  plane,  pro- 
vided It  can  keep  the  air  for  days  at  a  time, 
can  become  tomorrow  another  form  of  In- 
vulnerable mobile  deterrent,  similar  In  a 
different  medium  to  the  Polaris  submarine 
todaiy.  Most  professional  opinion  now  be- 
lievgs  that  there  will  continue  to  be  military 
use  for  the  piloted  aircraft  as  long  as  one 
can  foresee. 

In  this  light,  the  decision  to  cut  back  so 
severely  the  North  American  B-70  Valkyrie 
supersonic  bomber  program  would  appear  to 
be  a  mistake,  unless  a  compensating  addi- 
tion^ amount  had  been  added  to  the  devel- 
opm(ent  funds  for  a  nuclear-powered  bomber. 

TJius.  the  U.S.  defense  budget  must  be 
studied  in  detail,  not  condemned  or  sup- 
ported on  the  basis  of  a  gap  In  one  weapon 
or  o|ie  system  Enough  money  Is  being  made 
available  to  provide  a  reasonable  deterrent 
agaitist  nuclear  aggression,  but  not  enough 
of  16  Is  going  to  the  most  important  element 
of  defense  today — a  mobile  missile-launch- 
ing capability,  and  to  a  flexible  Instrument  of 
strategy — the  piloted  plane 
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le  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation — at  a 
tlxn*  and  place  of  otir  choosing — Is,  of  course, 
an  essential  component.  Indeed  a  primary 
component,  of  our  strategic  concept,  but  It 
provides  no  total  answer  to  our  defense 
needs.  In  considering  the  national  defense 
budget.  Congress  must  determine  whether  or 


not  the  Nation  has  made  sufBclent  provision 
for  limited  war  forces.  For  limited  war,  as 
current  history  has  clearly  demonstrated.  Is 
by  far  the  most  likely  kind  of  military  emer- 
gency we  face. 

CongreBslonal  committee*  have  already 
highlighted  some  of  our  principal  weaknesses 
in  deterring  and  fighting  limited  wars  In 
general,  our  first  and  greatest  weakness  Is 
the  Increasing  obsolescence  of  much  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
equipment  and  weapons  useful  for  so-called 
conventional  war  Put  quite  simply,  the 
great  stockpiles  of  weapons  and  equipment 
accumulated  during  World  War  II  and  Korea 
are  being  worn  out,  or  are  reaching  tech- 
nological senility  more  rapidly  than  we  are 
replacing  them.  The  numerical  size  of  our 
forces  also  has  been  shrinking  steadily,  not 
only  In  number  of  men  in  uniform  but  in 
number  of  nKJdern  and  elective  asms  In  use 
and  In  stockpile  This  shrinkage  df>es  not 
necessarily  imply  a  proportionate  decrease  In 
the  Nation's  combat  effectiveness  For  new 
weapons,  with  greater  spieeds,  ranges,  flre- 
fxjwer.  and  so  on.  can  obviously  accomplish 
the  same  combat  tasks  as  a  larger  number 
of  older  weapons 

There  is.  however  a  clear-rut  limitation  to 
the  shrinkage  process — and  in  ships,  planes, 
and  men  (In  particular)  the  services  are 
reaching  the  point  of  no  return  Admiral 
Burke.  In  recent  testimony,  pointed  out  that 
since  1955 — the  year  he  took  office — the 
fleet's  strength  has  declined  from  1.030  ships 
to  about  817.  and  from  9.761  aircraft  to  about 
6,800  The  construction  and  modernization 
program  is  by  no  means  keeping  pace  with 
the  Increase  of  obsolescence 

The  reduction  in  numbers  is  of  particular 
importance  In  air  strength  in  any  situation 
limited  to  the  use  of  conventional  weapons 
only  For  no  missile  has  yet  been  devel- 
oped— or  Is  soon  likely  to  be  developed — that 
can  replace  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness 
of  piloted  aircraft  In  attacks  on  tactical  tar- 
gets. Congress  should  hoist  a  warning  signal 
against  further  reductions  In  numerical 
strength — particularly  In  air  strength  In  the 
fighter,  flighter-bomber.  attack  and  light 
bomber  categories 

the  obsolescence  factor 

The  obsolescence  factor  affects  all  our  serv- 
ices. The  Army  has  a  particularly  good  case 
to  make  for  modernization  and  replacement. 
The  Army  and  Marines  have  many  effective 
new  weapons  either  on  the  drawing  board. 
In  advanced  stages  of  development  or  in 
small-scale  production  But  testimony  al- 
ready given  to  Congress  indicates  that  the 
Army  Is  actually  barely  holding  Its  own 
The  funds  which  the  administration  has 
provided  are  not  ample  to  fully  replace 
broken-down,  old,  or  wornout  equipment 

The  same  observations  can  be  made  about 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  and  the 
Navy's  amphibious  fleet.  These  are  the  two 
elements  of  conventional  strength  which 
must  provide  mobility.  MATS  Is  now  op- 
erating only  one  really  modern  cargo  plane; 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  modernization  of  Its 
fleet  is  badly  needed  Similarly,  the  Navy's 
amphibious  groups  require  faster  and  larger 
ships. 

There  are  also  weaknesses  In  antisub- 
marine warfare  and  in  other  fields  Most 
Important  Is  the  fighting  man  himself. 
Many  steps  to  Improve  his  morale  and 
strengthen  the  Incentives  for  service  careers 
have  been  taken  In  recent  years;  others  are 
still  needed  Above  all.  Congress  must  avoid 
the  overload  factor:  the  manpower  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  maintained 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  avoid  overloading 
those  In  uniform  with  constant  exercises, 
alerts,  and  oversea  obligations  At  the  same 
time  the  manpower  level  must  be  high 
enough  to  maintain  operational  units — par- 
ticularly those  in  forward  p<j«ltlons — at  top 
manning    levels      It    Is    disgraceful,    for    In- 
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•t«jioe.  that  the  VS.  Array  apparently  finds 
It  necwMxy  to  Oeah  out  lU  two  akeletonized 
divisions  In  Korea — divisions  cloeer  to  the 
conrunon  enemy  than  any  other  combat 
units — with  Koreans.  Congreas  should  as- 
certain whether  this  Is  a  restUt  of  budget 
parsimony  or  Army  misuse  of  manpower. 

There  is  still  another  problem  Congress 
should  consider — the  entire  broad  problem  of 
the  procurement  of  military  manpower,  and 
especially  the  itatiu  and  utility  of  the  Re- 
serve Ofllcem  Training  Corps  The  size  of 
the  Reeerres,  particularly  of  the  gmund 
forces  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves, would  appear,  too.  to  be  growing 
while  the  Regular  Army  Is  shrinking,  a  fact 
that  win  Inevitably  result  In  ume  in  a  lop- 
sided ground  force 

Thus  It  Ls  clear  there  are  many  problems 
and  many  weaknesses  In  our  capability  for 
deterring  or  fighting  limited  war  Not  all 
of  these  problems  or  weaknesses  are  as  yet 
really  dangerous  It  is  not  necessary,  per- 
haps to  point  out  to  the  more  extremist 
critics  that  we  still  have,  as  Lebanon  and 
other  Incidents  have  shown,  a  very  consider- 
able capability  to  react  with  strength  to 
limited  threats  Nevertheless,  unless  the 
weaknesses  discussed  are  soon  eliminated, 
our  conventional  forces  will  become  in 
future  years  a  wasting  asset. 

the  need  for  allies 

It  Is  clear  that  the  defense  budget  requires 
some  major  carpentry  But  the  structure  of 
our  security,  no  matter  how  strengthened  by 
Congress,  can  never  be  firm  without  addi- 
tional support 

These  editorials  have  focused  upon  the 
contemporary  needs  of  our  armed  services 
and  our  standing  In  the  space  race.  But 
the  formula  for  security  in  the  atomic  age 
is  far  more  complex  than  this;  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  Instance,  and  the 
political,  economic  and  psychological  ele- 
ments of  national  power  are  major  factors. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  reemphasized, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  some  are  urging 
a  "go-it-alone  "  policy,  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  now — and  CAtx  never  be  again  —"an 
Island  entire  of  Itself  "  The  days  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  Isolation  are  over:  the  tech- 
nological revolution  In  warfare  has  doomed 
forever  the  "Fortress  America"  concept.  We 
need  bases,  "outpost  lines,"  friends  and  allies 
overseas:  we  need  the  world  and  the  world 
need^i  us  and  our  military  and  economic  aid. 

Modern  security  means  mutual  security — 
NATO.  SEATO  and  other  Ues  It  means  a 
global  view,  not  a  maglnot  line  complex. 
We  cannot  stand  alone. 


THE    DU    PONT-GENERAL    MOTORS 
ANTTTRUST  CASE 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  received  a  commumcation  from 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dover,  Del, 

This  letter,  not  unlike  hundrecis  and 
hundred.s  of  others  I  have  received,  be- 
speaks the  interest  and  welfare  of  a 
small  American  investor  who,  in  thia 
instance,  is  threatened  with  punitive 
and  confiscatory  tax  consequences  if  an 
involuntary  distribution  of  General  Mo- 
tors stock  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  is  ordered 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Du  Pont- 
General  Motors  antitrust  case. 

I  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
addition  to  the  more  than  250,000  Du 
Pont  .shareholders,  there  are  some  700,- 
000  General  Motors  stockholders,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  1  million  per- 
sons, who  will  feel  an  adverse  tax  im- 
pact if  this  divestiture  takes  place. 

Remedial  legislation — Senate  bill  200 — 
in    behalf  of   the   individual   and   cor- 


porate shareholders  is  before  committee, 
and  would  ease  the  tax  burden.  I  hope 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  their 
wisdom  and  in  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  nearly  1  million  of  their  fellow  citizens 
will  see  fit  to  act  affirmatively  before 
adjournment, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTT  or  EKjver,  Del.. 

Matok  and  Council. 

April  30,   1960 
U.S.  Senator  J   Allen  Frear. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waihinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Allen:  As  stated  In  our  conversation 
of  a  few  weeks  ago — I  note  In  my  opinion, 
the  attack  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Du  Pont  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  case  Is  having  Its  effect  on  the 
stock  market  and  the  economy  In  general,  of 
the  country.  The  attempted  confiscation 
from  big  business  and  stockholders  Is  so 
urspredlctable  as  t<j  discourage  busmess  ;n 
general.  I  resent  this  Interference  in  my 
holdings  which  I  have  been  thrifty  enough  to 
accumulate,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
family  in  the  future  years 

I  resent  this  to  the  point  that  we  folks 
back  home  believe  that  unless  this  high- 
handed action  is  stopfjed  our  general  econ- 
omy Is  bound  to  ruffer. 

If  this  happened  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
I  would  understand  it,  but  thank  God  we  live 
in  the  USA    and  It  must  not  happen  here. 

Y  iu  may  use  this  letter  and  my  name  If  you 
care  to  and  any  other  way  that  I  can  help; 
please  feel  free  to  advise. 
Sincerely. 

W    IEdward  Hamak. 

Mayor. 

Mr  PREAR  Mr  President,  I  sufrgest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B.fFTLETT  In  the  chair".  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  PARLIAMENT  OP  CHILE 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  that  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Chile  and  his  party  may  accom- 
pany the  Chilean  parliamentarians  when, 
shortly,  they  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


\1SrT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  PARLIAMENT  OP  CHILE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  once 
again  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  deals  with  Latin  American  af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
the  Senate  some  visiting  parliamentar- 
ians from  Latin  America.    On  this  oc- 


casion they  are  from  that  great  democ- 
racy in  Latin  America.  Chile.  They  are 
accompanied  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
under  the  imanimous-consent  approval 
of  the  Senate,  by  the  very  able  Ambassa- 
dor from  Chile,  who  is  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  with  great  dis- 
tinction. 

I  am  pleased  to  ask  the  Ambassador 
to  rise  and  be  recognized  by  the  Senate 
I  present  Ambassador  Walter  MUller. 
(Applause.   Senators   rising] 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians visiting  us  is  a  Senator  from  the 
Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  Chile.  Sen- 
ator Hugo  Zepeda,  who  was  bom  in  1907, 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Chile. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928.  He 
has  worked  as  a  lawyer  since  that  time, 
specializing  in  mining  and  no.-\n  iminal 
law.  He  served  in  the  Chamber  oi  f><epu- 
tips  from  1933  until  his  election  tc  the 
Senate  of  Chile  in  1957.  He  also  ser/ed 
as  an  adviser  to  the  Chilean  Mine  Crtdit 
Bank  and  as  a  director  of  the  Natiijnal 
Smelter  At  present  he  is  the  president 
of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Chile,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  mining  company  in  Chile,  and 
a  director  of  a  mining  company.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Coquimbo.  We  are  very  horwred  to 
have  this  distinguished  Senator  with  us. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  present  him  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  [Applause.  Sen- 
ators rLsing.l 

Mr.  President,  we  have  with  tis  today 
two  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  the  Chilean  Parliament.  We 
have  with  us  Mr.  Edmundo  Eluchans. 
who  was  born  in  1927.  He  received  a  de- 
gree in  law  from  the  University  of  Chile 
in  1949  He  is  a  former  provincial  presi- 
dent of  the  Conservative  Youth  of  Val- 
paraiso. He  is  a  former  teacher  of  civic 
education  and  political  economy.  He 
was  elected  as  a  United  Conservative 
Party  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  1957.  Concurrently,  he  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Valparaiso  and  a  WTiter  for 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Chile. 
He  engages  in  a  private  practice  of  law. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present 
Deputy  Eluchans.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

One  other  visitor  from  the  Parliament 
of  Chile.  Mr.  President,  is  Deputy  Igna- 
cio  Palma.  who  was  bom  in  1910  in  San- 
tiago. He  studied  architecture  and  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Chile. 
graduating  in  1939.  While  a  student, 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Association 
of  Catholic  Universities  and  of  the 
Chilean  Students'  Federation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  He  was  Minister  of 
Public  Lands  and  Colonization  from  1950 
to  1952.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  from  South  Chile  in  1953, 
and  was  reelected  in  1957.  He  served 
as  Second  Vice  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  1958.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  one  of  the  great  parties  of 
Chile.  He  is  a  practicing  architect  and 
a  member  of  the  Chilean  Engineers  As- 
sociaticm. 

I  am  likewise  privileged  and  honored 
to  present  to  the  Senate  Deputy  Palma, 
lApplaiise,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that  a 
group  of  us  who  serve  cm  the  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Relations  had  lunch  with 
these  distinguished  visitors  this  noon. 
We  are  the  beneficiaries  from  that  op- 
portunity. Mr.  President,  because  we  had 
a  wonderful  exchange  of  points  of  views 
with  our  visitors.  I  think  they  have 
demonstrated  again  the  position  which 
some  of  us  have  urged  for  so  long,  that 
there  should  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
exchange  of  parliamentarians  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

I  know  I  bespeak  the  wishes  of  the 
entire  Senate  when  I  extend  to  these 
men,  these  great  leaders  of  Chile,  our 
very  cordial  and  warm  reception. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  En- 
OLi  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  Joins  in 
the  very  warm  welcome  to  our  distin- 
guished visitors  from  Chile.  The  Sen- 
ate is  proud  and  happy  to  have  you  with 
us  In  the  Senate  Chsunber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M;-.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI.  in  welcom- 
ing our  fellow  parliamentarians  from 
Chile.  They  represent  a  great  country 
and  a  proud  people.  Chile  is  a  country 
which  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  Americas.    It  is  a 


country  which  we  are  proud  to  call 
friend.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  only 
the  first  of  many  visits  on  the  part  of 
other  parliamentarians  from  your  great 
country,  and  we  hope,  also,  that  some 
of  us  will  be  able  to  visit  Chile  more  fre- 
quently. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BIIX.  1961— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr,  HAYDEN  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R  10401'  makinn 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  f(ir  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
report  will  be  read,  for  thj  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  Hou.se  pro- 
ceedings of  May  5,  1960,  p  9,S96  C"N- 
GRI5SSIONAL  Record.  > 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for  ap- 
propriations totaling  $589,212,625  for  the 
agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  power  marketing  agen- 
cies, and  the  various  related  agencies, 
including  the  U  S    Forest  Service. 

The  conference  committee  bill  provides 
for  appropriations  totaling  $557,667  600 
for  the  programs  and  activities  of  the.se 
aKoncles,  This  total  Is  over  the  budget 
estimates  of  $530,330,300  by  $7,337,300; 
over  the  Hou.se  bill  of  $543,375,600  by 
$14,292,000,  under  the  Senate  bill  of 
$.589,212  625  by  $31,545,025 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded m  the  Record  a  tabulation  .setting 
out  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
year,  the  budget  estimate,  the  Hou.se 
allowance,  the  Senate  allowance,  and  the 
conference  allowance  for  each  appropri- 
ation in  the  bill. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Department  of  the  Inl&rior  and  related  agencirs  appropriation  ht It,  fiscal  year  litHl 
[Does  not  Include  fund^in  the  pendinj!  2<1  suppUraental  approfirtatlon  bill,  19eo  (H.R    10743)) 


Appropriation  title 


TITI.K   I     DEP.'k.RTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DKP.tHTMKSTAl     OmCES 


Office  of  >!<iline  VVat«T 
Salaries  and  expenses. 
C  onstruction .  - 


Total.  Office  of  <aliw  Water. 


Office  of  Oil  and  Oa.«,  sal.irip^  and  eipenses   

Office  of  the  .■'olicitor,  salaries  and  expfn."*'.*! 

Office  of  .\Imerai«  Expkiriition,  -ailarie*  and  exiwnaes. 


Total,  departmental  '>fric«'s 

H'  REAU  or  Land  Manaoekb.nt 


.Management  of  lands  and  resouri'cs 

Construction  ...         ..- 

ronstnjtfKin  imie^niU  <ipvr,<pr\at\rm  nf  Tece\pt%  .  

Oreton  &  falitoriu.i  urant  ;,in  !■;    indefiniU  ap[,ropTtation  of  reee^pU). 
Range  improvements  (mdrnnrtf  'ipprnpriation  if  rtceiptt) 


Total,  Bureau  of  1  aiil  M  iii:u;ement 

H'  RE.\''   or  IXDI.VV   .Kttwhs 


Education  all'!  w«>lftirc -services. 

Resource  management  .    .   .   

Colorado  River  Indian  Re^rvatiun  benefits,  t^uthern  and  N(ftb«rn  ReaervM  (iiUi^nUt 

appropnatwn  of  receiptt) ................. ........ 

Construction 

Road  construction  (liquidation  of  contract  anthorttatlon) 

General  administrative  expens«'s 

Linuidatlon  of  Klamath  and  Menominee  AgenciM 

I)lstr1hutlon  of  funds  of  the  ('re«'k  Indians 

Payment  to  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indlan.i 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  .\fralrs,  oxcltuivo  of  tribal  rondt., 
TtUmI  fHHd*  (not  Included  in  totals  of  this  titbulatloni 

(iKOl.iKilCAl.  .'<i  RVI..Y 


Surveys,  In ve!.ll(ratliiii.i,  lUi!  roworch. 


.Appropriation, 
flscal  year.  1900 

(I) 


>  tl.  768. 000 

M.uaooo 


3.«>fi.000 


>4«aooo 

3.001.000 

•uaooo 


8,020.000 


>  37, 862. 000 

aoo.000 

(7,  ISO.  000) 

( ) 


(7«8,  «5t) 


38,062.000 


•  00,  026, 000 
■•22,612,000 

Ult.OOO) 

18,  875,  OtX) 

U.  flOO,  UOO 

3,  71^  000 

260,000 

»  100,000 

100,000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1061 

(2) 


$l.36.^oao 

2.040.000 


3.306.000 


4saooo 

3.400,000 

1.  loaooo 


8.376.000 


•  34.  476. 000 

360.000 

D 

HS.  000. 000) 

{US,  000) 


34.826,000 


116.  777.000 


(9,(100.000) 


4S.8a>,000 


03.  SOB.  000 
22,  AM,  000 

U  11.000) 
13.  576. 000 
13,  000.  000 

3,  r:«,  000 

16a  000 


110,817.000 


(S,  009, 000) 


H4a.aea,ooo 


Hooaeanow- 
•nee 

13) 


$1,366,000 
2. 04a  000 


48a  000 

3.34&000 

66a  000 


7,673,000 


34.526.000 
36a  000 


(A.  000. 000) 
{MS,  000) 


M.tah.000 


A3,  MO.  001) 
22.  AM,  000 

(112,000) 

13,  676. 000 

13, 000,  000 

3.730,000 

16a  000 


116,817,000 


(9,000.009) 


41,000^000 


8«uU«aUow- 
•nee 

(4) 


Si.  766.000 
Z  440.  000 


4.186,000 


48a  000 

3.848,000 

66a  000 


8,673.000 


38.664.400 

seaooo 


{a,ooo.ooo) 

{$U,000) 


M,m,¥» 


«3.  600.000 
34.338,000 

(lit,  000) 

14.836.000 

IA.0Qa0OO 

3,730,000 

16a  000 


U9,  721, 000 


($.000,000) 


M,0U,aQ0 


Confcrcnoe 

aUowancB 

(6) 


$1,366,000 
2, 04a  000 


8,80^000 


4V\O0B 
*.»4S.0« 

«aaooo 


7,073,000 


26.060.000 
36a  000 


«,  000. 000) 
{MS.  000) 


63.6eaoiO 

'A0M.O0O 

{ita.ooo) 

11216.000 

14.80a000 

8,  78a  000 

uaooo 


110.867,000 
(8.000,000) 


tt,««>,000 


■  Includes  1400,000  In  the  Supplemental  Kppiopriatloii  Act,  1*10 
'  Includes  ll„VO,000  In  the  ."*uppleniental  Appropriation  Act,  l««0. 
'  Includes  lOO.OOO  In  the  .SuppfementaJ  Apprcprlailon  Act,  Itf*) 
<  K^clud»^a  $280,000  transferred  to  "Health  and  safety,  Bureau  of  MincK."  pursuant 
loiiulhorlty  In  the  Second  .Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  18W) 

'  Includes  $77,^,000  In  the  Supplemental  Appronrintlon  Act,  UflO:  and  $2.«.'»,000  In 
Uie  S,ic.»)nd  Supplemental  A pproiirlatlon  Act,  l«ii). 

'  KxcludM  $A.'iO,000  for  actlvltlPS  tronsfem-d  In  the  estimates  to  "On>|on  and  Cali- 
fornia gmnt  lands." 


'  Rt('liid<'!i  $7,071,000  for  ocUvlUen  inuuferrv.!  m  the  i>.«tlMut(ea  to  "Oragon  and 

Cullfornln  ifrunt  lands." 
'  IncliKli'."!  i:,»'.>h(XH>  'or  n  'iMIlrs  pn>vlmi>i|y  carrW-d  under  the  following   ".ManM*- 

ment  of  UniN  .iik!  rr>,,urci^.    »H.'0.ii<X),  and    '(■(in.'inicllon,"  $7,07h,(iuo 
'  Inrludev  %i,n' JMM'  !n  Ihr  -^upiilmif riUl  Vpproprlatlon  Art,  1900 
'•  InelU'U'.i  lin.iKXl  in  the  -Second  •*upt)lenient«l  Appropriation  Act,  1000. 
"  Appropriated  in  the  Mutijul  '^ectiniy  Appropriation  Act,  1001) 
'' Includeit  ^X^^l,it^l  for  artiMiii^  prevloii,«lv  c-urrtwl  under  "(J;i<'n»llin!  cvikh-"', 

Atomic  Eiieny  CouitulMlon.  ' 
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A  ppropriatlon  title 


TITLE  I -DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR-Contlnued 
BraiAV  or  Minks 


Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  re«ourf*s 

Health  and  safety 

Construction 

Ucneral  administrative  expeims.... ....... .......... 


Total,  bureau  of  Mines 

KiHii  AM'  \N  iLDurn  HKurrt 

OflKI  or  TUK  rOMMLVI'iKKII   or   r>li    ASD  WIUOLIVk 

'  .1:11  »•!<  and  ctpWMBO................................................. 

SrilE^l'  or  «rnitT  ri^iirRlBs  akd  WtLOuri 

Vfiuiagemenl  ujid  lnvesllit!ill"'i'-  '>(  ri'v.arn  ■ 

^dmlntftnitlon  of  Alaskii  ganie  l;iw    indtfi'iUr  a jiprtpri^iin  n/rtetiplt)... 

Construction        . ...... .. 

.ieneriil  admUibtratHi  ciiwnses ............-.—..........-..,..,. 


Total    ntirrriii 


-i">i  Flsh«rtesaiid  Wlldllte 

National  Pajix  Ssbticb 


tiaaacem^nt  and  prutt-ctioa. 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  fadlitiei!. 

iiastruction    . 

'  "onstniction  'liquidation  of  contract  authorization). 
•  •eneraJ  odministroti re  expenses 


Total.  National  Pnrk  Rervice 

BT  BrAC  or  COMMCKIAL  nSBBBIU 

Management  aud  Investigations  of  resources     .  

^ dmlnlstratkMi  ol  Alaska  fishcrtes  {In4iefiniu  appropriation  ofrtc*tpl$) ,_ 

Ootistructton  .     

Flsherlew  Imui  fiin'l '.Ji'.'." .."..'. 

Limitation  1)11  ill  I  nimtstrative  expenses,  flsbertes  loon  fund .... 

'lenerol  administrative  exDensee     .  ''....'...'.'..'. 

.\dmtnlstration  of  Prlhilor  Islands  Undeftnitf  appropriation  ofreeeiptt) 


Total.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Total.  Fish  and  WiUllifc  S^enioe 

Omri  or  TEKtrroBixa 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year,  1060 

(1) 


$21,277,000 
«  0,  B37,  000 


1.107,000 


sa  111.000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1061 

(S) 


$21,607,000 

fi,  782,  000 


i,ao7,uoo 


90,060,000 


1$, 

8,«aooo 

«8i,aoo 


17.601.300 


"  16. 772, 000 

»  14.436.000 

'•  16.  735. 000 

30,000.000 

1.476,000 


7a4l7.000 


ti.  346, 000 

(.W8.O0O) 

»40a000 

3.ooaooo 

{HIS.  000) 

325.000 

(/,  9V>,  000) 


laoiaooo 


,/vdailnlslration  o(  territortet*. 

Vrust  TerribM-y  of  the  I'ooific  lolaads. 

.'.laska  pul'lic  works.. 


Total.  Office  of  Territorisa. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Omci  or  THi  Rbtbbtabt 


Total,  definite  apiiroprtedoDS. . . 
Total,  Indefinite  appropriations. 


Total,  title  I.  I>eparlmenl  of  tb.   Interior 


8»laries  an. I  eji>en<(e«. 


TITIK  II     HKLATKD  AGENCIES 
COMMlSSiON  or  FiNB  ABT8 


Fedkkal  Cual  Mink  HArETT  Buabd  or  Rkview 
Salaries  an<l  exix-asee 


DtrAiTifXKT  or  A  GBjrrrt.Tnir 

rOREST  SES>lrE 

Farept  protection  and  utilliatlon: 

Forest  land  management ..... 

Forest  reaeorch .—.„................... 

State  and  prlrate  forwtry  cooperatioo . ......... 

Total,  forest  protectirm  and  utilitoUoo ..................... 

Forest  roa«ls  and  trails 

Access  roods 

Acfjulsltlon  of  lands  for  national  furails: 

Su[)erlor  .National  Forest 

(  ache  .\ at lonai  Forest 

Siieclal  acts  iin4t1\nit*  appropriahon  of  tttttjiU) 

('ao|NYalivr  range  im|>roveme>nts  (tnithniU  apfirppriatton  ofrtrtipU). 


r,  071  200 


2,  fic',.  000 

6,226,000 


(. 


iH.oBaooo 

-) 


8,4iaooo 
eoaooo 


22,4ia000 


Ih,  076, 000 
15,250.000 
16,000,000 
34.000,000 
1,485,000 


86.811,000 


"  fi,  249,  000 

) 

'.^400.000 


(UO.OOO) 

"  861. 000 

(«.  070. 000) 


o.oiaooo 


31.80^000 


House  allow- 
anoe 

9) 


$21,667,000 
6.782,000 


1,807,000 


»,  060,000 


819,000 


iH,2aaooo 


8.486,000 
960,000 


22,866.000 


18,600,000 
15,000,000 
18,000,000 
30,000.000 
1,486,000 


82,086,000 


6,240,000 

2.4oao6o 

(ttO.OOO) 

.sei.ooo 

(«,  070, 000) 


O.oiaooo 


32.007,000 


Senate  aUow- 
onoe 

(4) 


$.>2,  6«,  000 
6,  7H2,  UOO 
2,886.000 
1,»7.000 


n,  408,000 


18, 77a  000 


i»4I,000 
050.000 


CoQferenoe 
aUowanoe 

(5) 


$22,017,  QUI 
fi,  7W,0UI 
2.  186,  000 
1,307.000 


«.m.ooe 


84^000 


H,  M5.U00 


24,  5<ii,noo 


18,  076.  000 
15,25(1.000 
21,413,126 
31.000.000 
1,486.000 


88,224,126 


7. 051. 000 
i  400. 000 

(uo.ooa) 

361,000 

(«.  070, 000) 


0, 812, 000 


84.716.000 


7. 831, 000 


2.706.000 


341,  241.  SOO 
11. 03a  063 


809,378,468 


"42.300 


70.000 


2.  fm.  000 

5,225,000 
(") 


7,786.000 


2,  723, 000 


351.«5a000 
11.107,000 


2.  560.  000 
6.225,000 
(") 


7.786,000 


2,723,000 


862,766,000 


60.000 


7a  000 


847. 621. 000 
11,  107,000 

358,628,000 


3.060.000 
6,226,000 
(") 


8,386,000 


2,723.000 


4,  .S35, 000 
050.000 

24.  130.  000 


18,  575,  000 
16,000.000 
18.000.000 
30,000,000 
1,486,000 


83.000,000 


a  Ml.  000 

i4oaoo6 

I'tsd^ooo) 

361  000 
{«.  070. 000) 


0,352.000 


33,834.000 


2,  810, 000 
5,225,000 

(") 


8,036,000 


2,723,000 


42.800 


laooo 


«  liri  265,  800 

"14.530,400 

12,  337,  800 


.S8,  150.700 
16,382,000 

12,334,800  i 


372.708.525  ' 
11,107,000  , 

383.  815,  525 


42.300 


70,  < 


356,  813,  000 
U.  107,000 

367,  930,  000 


42,300 


70,000 


88,  150,  700 
16,332,000  ; 
12,334,800 


120,120,000 

»•  28,  000,  000 

"  1,000,000 


Total,  ilefinlle  iipi>r"prluHons 

1  otai,  Indefinllc  appr<i|irlatlons 

Totiil,  Kon'wt  Service,  Dcixirtment  ,if  Agriculture. 


101,  405,  800 
2a  646.  400 
IS,  584,  800 


'.rj,  l5e.7W 
17,332,000 
12,331800 


saooo 

(f  0,000) 
(TOO.  000)  I 


«  116,836.600  i 

r«).  000,  oa)  \ 

I.  000  000 
1,000,000 


188.170.000 
710.000 


(.10,000) 
(700, 000) 

1*8,  820,. VH)  1 
710,000 


116,826,500 

30,  000,  000 
1.  1100,  000 

76a  000 
(700.000) 


135.626,000  I 
30,000,000 
2  000,000  I 

7,'i(l,  000 


121,836,600 

30,  000,  000 

1,000,00(1 

78a  000 


(10,  000) 
(700,000) 


168,880,00(1  j         140.  636,500 


148,870,800 

:i(i,  ou) 

1411,286,800 


168,870,000 
710,  WXI 

100,080,000 


(fO, 
(70. 


000) 
000) 


153,  670.800 

7taooo 

154,  »0,  fl«) 


'  Includes  $2.W.OOO  tmioferred  to  this  appro|irtaiiori  from  "Salaries  and  oxiienaes, 
(I'Th^i  of  MliiemU  Kxploralion."  pumuani  to  autborliy  in  Itte  -Second  Supplemental 
A  i.Koprlalion  Act,  1»B0 

■  Includes  $135,000  In  tite  Hecond  8upplemsnlal  Appropriation  Aot,  1000. 

"  Includes  $485,000  in  the  Seoond  flut>plsaiental  Appropriation  Aot.  1000, 

"  Includes  $1,136,000  In  tbs  a«oond  RupplsoMntal  ApproprlaUon  Act,  1000, 
Kefiecu  tronafM' In  the  esUmatss  of  in^  fhMD  "ManafMDsot  and  Inrsstlmttoof 
of  r«N()iiroe«,"  to  "Osnerol  tdmlnlftrtUre  eipsoass,"  Bureau  of  OomnMroiol  Ftsooriee 

-  Incluiles  $66,000  In  the  Heoood  Supplemsntol  ApproprUtloa  Aot,  lOOa 


>*  The  1000  act  oontlniies  available  $380,000  of  prior  approprlalloni  for  admlntstra- 
tlvs  expenses  and  the  budfet  estimate  pniiKMos  $900, (lOu  fur  this  pur|K>se  In  1061. 
The  Senate  and  House  spprtived  the  hudgrl  requesl, 

>*  Inoludss  84,800  In  Iho  8upi>leropnul  Appropriation  Aot,  1000. 

»  Includes  $4,000,000  In  the  Supplemental  Api>ro|>rlatlon  Act,  1000,  and  $30,480,1X10 
Injhe  Second  SiipjileiiienliJ  Appropriation  Aot,  1000, 

estimates  from  "Salarlt>»  and 
expenses,  Library,"  I>epiirtment  of  Agrlc^ilture 


"  Indudet  $600,(100  In  the  Hupplenienlal  A p|>ro|iriation  Act,  lOOO 
■Includes  $10,UUO  for  activities  triiiisferred  in  tIte  estimates  froi 

»nMW,  Library,"  I>epnrtmeni  of  Agrlc^illure 

InoludM  $2.(XIO,000  in  tlte  Supplementivl  ApiiroKiation  Act,  1000. 

Included  in  the  SupplenuMiliil  Appmitrlutlon  Act,  lOOU. 
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AMMtvtmifm  um 

AppfopriMittn, 

l1tl>lt«lMlll- 

(t) 

(1) 

ll«n«l«  rII<iw 

(4) 

rnnf»»nnii«» 

Rl|o«  tuit« 

(K) 

TITLI  n-MRI.ATKD  AaRNCIRil-CMIlnucd 

Imdun  Cuimi  (.'ommimion 
HkinrlM  Mid  upmaw 

IIN,  Kll> 

IhtA  M«i 

llikA,  Km 

IIUA,  WW 

NaT!0«4I.  CaFTTAL  l*L4ff«tN<1  COMMII 

lalArtw  Mid  •tpsMM. 

LftM  MquUtUW,  KftMMKl  Ck'plM  park,  iMtfkwtjp,  mkI  playgra 

MM,  'XXl 
iMl.  (XW 

l,aM,aao 

401,  non 

140,  uuo 

T^tkL  MniMil  t'lFllnl  PlMutlag  CommU«toa 

J,AM,nilO 

i,  H.U,  IXXI 

AM,UUU 

1,4m,  (Ml 

«AB,UU0 

■••••••••••••••■••••••••••a 

Hi«mi(ioMu»  Iwrrrri-TioN 

Addltlooa  to  Ui«  NatunilVtutflry  nMlhlini' 

talarlM  Mid  •ipMUMt,  Nktlontl  OtUtry  of  Art , 

T.  711, 000 

7  ?(«.  iinri 
U.Mai,  iiiu 

1.  H4N,  l«ll 

r  ?«ui,nm 
ta,Mii,iiw 

1 .  H4M.  (Ml 

T  ?ftj»,  r«i 

U,  8U>,iM 

l,MA.IKIU 

r:«.ooo 

l.t.  V)i),000 
1,M«,000 

•.  Mi.  UOO 

a.  116,000 

M.  llfi.UW) 

0,110,000 

11.116,000 

Civil  Wa*  Cbntknnul  Comiiimio 
liPMMM 

K 

100.000 

100.000 

1(11,  000 

ifln.oin 

ion.  QUO 

OMnnaoN 

OtmOOa  RK-BtATION  RKIK>t-|CU  RtVIKW   C 

«*i«rtff  ftnd  nptmw 

MM«,000 

1. 1«),000 

M(1.  (XIU 

1,  nofi,  noo 

a8n,noo 

TRAvamowAt  Oraihii  to  Aui^'a 
Onnt* 

Nia8oo.ooo 

6^000,000 

^oooioao 

4^000^000 

6,nof>,  nno 

ON 

Lincoln  8B8oncxHT«!«NUi.  Commbbj 
■ipfntm 

14A.0OO 

tMWimiON 

V.B.  TrnmRrroiiuL  Etfassion  MtMonttL  r< 
Bxpenaes 

.     1800 

PsAifKUN  Delano  RooacTEiT  Mbmokial  ( 

EipQUMB.  ..,-. 

JoHlflMION 

180.000 

HUDSON-CHAMPLAIM   ClLIBRATlON   COMH»aiON 

IxpensM 1 

2S.0O0 

Boston  Nattonal  Historic  8rm  CowienwioN 
Exp«aaM 

Mao.  000 

TotAl,  deflnlttRpprorrlutJons .„ -    -        .      

183,404.100 
710.000 

ia3.iaa«> 

nn.oi» 

no, «« 

Tin  IM' 

jni.ow,  lot) 

-  - ..  — . — I. J. 
iM.  ;7iK  u(i 
"1    i«ri 

Tot*J,  Indefinite  appro) iriatloni ...^ 

Total,  UU«  II,  r«lRt*xl  mrcnrlM 

l«,«M,800 

IM,  100,100 

m,4ia,aoo 

isi,  ii.'i.nuu 

TITLI  III-VIROIN  ISLANDS  CORI'Ol 

ConlrlliutlonA 

lIcTvivtiu  fund ,-,..-, — ,.,..,, „, ,    . 

Lmm  la  o|M>rattMt  fimd 

Ltmtlahtn  tf  •4mlnt»tnittM  uimtM*,  \irpn  l*lii»4t  (WporwioH. 

Kation 


110,000 

Ml,  000 
!,•»",  000 

i.xiA,aao 

i,  ,M^  (uu 

UTt.'-tV) 

a,vM,iiuo 
i.ini,uao 

iirt.nofi) 

l,uiu,«in 

TotRl,  tlUoni,  Vtrttn  |iil«nd«  C(ir|K>rittl«n  

\x\  (ni 

i  ¥M.  ram 

4,W0.nnn 

4,  WU  («» 

4.  »J\t,  iix) 

Oritnil  toliU 

l>«nitll*«|»prtiprli«liim«      . 

IM,  ■•««  «r 

li    Mr  rtM 

II   «I7  lUI 

AH  .10A,  (IJd 
ll.kWUU 

M.^  IM,  wn 

II, ti:  III) 

T.H«i , 

iM,<ii.Na 

wi  im  «(' 

Ma,m,mo 

WW,  jir  «J« 

iS,*!'  IX.;  Dili 

Mr,  KAYDEN  Mr,  Prtildont,  X  ihftU 
b«  I  lad  to  Aiviv.«r  any  queiuorui  B«n- 
Aton  may  havt  oono«rnlni  th«  aoUon 
of  th«  oonfer«no»  oommlttpo 

Mr,  BSALL  Mr.  PrMldtnt,  will  th« 
Senator  yttldt 

Mr  HAYDBN.  I  yield  to  ihP  gPimtor 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BSALL.  It  wm  with  irtat  dU- 
appotntmtnt  that  X  rootlvtd  notioo  tht 
oonftrtnof  eommittM  dtl«ttd  IMO.OOO 
In  Capptr-Cramton  fundi  from  thr  Zn- 
t«rlor  approprlatloni  bill. 

ThtM  fundi  rtprtaented  the  one -third 
rt>deral  share  to  acquire  landa  for 
•trtam-vallty  parks  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia, 

Ourln«  the  hearing!  bafore  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Z  pointed  out 
that  the  failure  to  approve  these  f^inds 
would  be  a  br«ach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  FMeral  Government.  This 
breach  Is  now  complete. 

ConslderUag  th«  flood  control  and  loU 
erosion  benefits  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  these  projects,  I  believe  that 
we  may  soon  regret  this  false  economis- 
ing. 


The  District  of  Culumbi«  hiw  lufTfred 
much  damnuP  from  fluoda  wlurh  lutvr 
ha4  their  beMinnlniia  in  MniytAiul  P\i- 
turt  damauo  and  dnniipr  to  the  ItVM  of 
Dliitrlot  rpsldonts  can  be  avpi-t(»d  only  hy 
pxpedltlnu  thpnn  prujncts  rI  the  paiIImI 
pnnMble  datp 

Z  will  not  oppoup  the  adoption  of  ihr 
oonfprenoe  report.  Mowpvrr,  I  nhouid 
like  some  asmiranoe  from  tiie  dUtin- 
rulihed  chairman  of  the  AppropriationA 
Comjnittee— and  I  may  say  the  chair- 
man  of  the  ncnate  committee  apprnvi>« 
of  this  appropriation— that  the  acUon 
of  the  conference  committee  doen  not 
repreaent  a  repudiation  of  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sln- 
cereJiy  regret  to  say  that  we  could  not  per- 
suade  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
whait  I  thought  was  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
propriation under  the  provisions  of  Cap- 
per*Cramton  Act.  There  is  a  provision 
for  Federal  money  to  be  matched  by  t2)e 
Stales  two  for  one.  There  was  also  pro- 
vision for  loans.  There  was  no  lo4ua  pro. 
vision  provided  in  the  Senate  blU. 


T  thought  It  was  bpttrr,  Iniumurh  as 
wp  \Arrp  not  approiiriaUnu  as  much  as 
wtt«  rrqwPwtPtl,  to  wllow  1400,000  to  Mary- 
Itttul  and  Vlrpinla,  rarh  Mlntr  pultum  up 
•HOO  000  But  Ihr  Ilouiip  wan  adanmnt 
and  Ihry  did  not  want  it  and  llml  wtts 
It 

Mr  HMALL  I  thank  the  di«Un«ul«hrd 
ohttirmnn  for  hi*  splendid  cooperation 
and  hid  iitulprntandlnii  of  the  nronMlly  of 
ihp  projppt  Certainly,  the  chairman  of 
tho  Appropriations  Committee  has  bren 
mont  coupprattvp  all  through  Uie  time 
hoarlnas  wore  held  on  tills  matter,  and 
I  thank  him. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Prrsldcnt,  will 
thp  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  tho  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  a  friend  of  the 
West,  and.  In  this  Instance,  a  friend  of 
the  Indian  credit  program,  which  provi- 
sion was  put  in  the  bUl  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,   but  which,  unfortunately,  has 
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born  deletPrt  becnune  of  the  Inslntence  of 
t  IP  House 

Mr  President,  on  many  occasions  I 
hitvp  addressed  the  Senate  and  discussed 
v^ith  my  colleagues  the  very  serious  need 
for  making  a  substantial  loan  fund  avall- 
a  )Ip  to  our  many  Indian  tribal  oruanisa- 
tlonii  ."10  that  they  mlsht  proceed  with 
lliplr  Individual  development  programs 
A<  I  have  said  so  many  timen,  1  believe 
thnl  If  we  are  to  achieve  success  In  Im- 
P ovinu  conditions  on  our  Indian  reser- 
vation.'*. It  is  necessary  that  these  peoplo 
h'lp  IhemRelves  with  the  assistance  and 
^"ll(lunc^  of  the  various  Pcdeinl  .';«en- 

Clf'R 

In  Montana  several  of  our  Indian 
tribal  organlxatlons  have  prepared  land 
development  programs  both  larKC  and 
snail.  These  programs  are  submitted  to 
the  proper  Federal  omclals  In  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  In  most  cases  they 
show  a  great  deal  of  Ingenuity  and  In- 
dividual effort  on  the  part  of  these  In- 
dl  mn.  However,  that  Is  Just  about  as  far 
as  they  ever  go  because  the  revolving 
fund  for  tribal  loans  Is  overcommilted 
ard  there  has  been  little  success  In  re- 
vi:,alizing  this  revolving  fund. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  It  Included  language 
providing  a  direct  appropriation  oi  an 
additional  $754,000  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  loans  from  the  revolving  fund 
fo  •  loans.  This  would  have  then  made  it 
possible  for  several  of  these  credit  pro- 
Knms  to  be  corvsldered  However,  esti- 
mates indicate  that  theie  are  un- 
advanced  commitments  in  exces.s  of  over 
11  million. 

rhiB  Senute  action  had  uiven  some 
hope  to  the  Indian  leaders  in  my  StuU* 
beauso  they  do  have  a  Rlncere  intereRl 
In  developing  their  own  reservations  but 
thi'y  do  need  financial  itssislanre  But 
now  I  um  again  disappointed  becHunr 
th"  conference  on  this  money  bill  roleitu 
Ihx  Senate  language  and  thr  credit  pro- 
urums  will  ounllnue  to  be  in  u  Nlale  of 
confusion.  I  feel  that  thp  Congress  and 
tho  administration  aie  being  deretiet  in 
thi  tr  rpsponslblUtles  to  Amerlcn's  niNl 
oitiKPns,  the  Indians,  if  w«'  do  not  try 
to  (USUI  them  in  impiuving  Dieit  uwii 
llvMlhood 

'education  has  been  a  malnr  forep  In 
improving  oppnrtunltleN  foi  mtr  Indian 
poiulatinn,  health  conditions  nie  im- 
piDVing,  but  ipsprvatlon  developinriit 
t)iuurams  are  being  hamstrunu  because 
of  the  pt'pspnt  status  of  the  levolvlnu 
fund 

Mr.  I'rpsldent,  I  wish  to  urge  as 
strongly  as  I  can  that  consideration  be 
given  to  tho  direct  appropriation  of  funds 
for  such  a  loan  program  In  one  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bills  that 
will  bo  considered  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  I  know  that  the  dis- 
thuulshed  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  sympathetic 
with  the  need,  and  I  do  hope  that  he 
win  be  able  to  again  consider  this  matter 
within  the  committee  at  an  early  date 

Again,  Mr.  President,  despite  my  dis- 
api>ointment  in  this  particular  matter,  I 
con\mend  the  chairman  for  his  great  ef- 
for.s  and  the  tremendous  assistance 
wh:ch  he  has  given  to  those  of  us  who 


are  interested  In  the  betterment  of  tho 
conditions  of  our  Indiana, 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  nenute  conferees  on  the  efforl 
they  have  made  to  put  Into  full  effeot  the 
program  for  the  national  forests,  I  am 
extremely  dliiapi>olnted  that  the  House 
would  agree  to  only  14  million  more  for 
forpst  land  management  and  11  mlllloti 
for  forest  reitearch 

Today  the  air  is  niled  with  talk  about 
the  virtues  of  multiple-use  on  our  na- 
tional forest*.  We  will  not  attain  the 
kohIs  of  multiple-use  and  the  harmonious 
usr  of  our  natural  resouifes  In  our  for- 
est* unless  the  investments  are  made  foi 
cucli  nnd  ev(!ry  one  of  the  important 
elements  of  the  national  forest  program 
This  Is  the  key  to  achieving  real 
multiple-use 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  before 
the  Congress  adjourns  for  us  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  Forest  Service  program 
and  to  discu&s  it  with  our  friends  in  the 
House.  It  Is  my  fervent  desire  that  we 
fully  implement  this  much  needed 
national  forest  program. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
dismayed  that  the  conferees  on  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  receded  from 
the  constructive  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
garding the  revolving  credit  fund. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report,  the  revolving  fund 
Is  overcommltted.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion recommended  that  $754,000  be 
transferred  from  this  fund  to  other  pur- 
poses There  are  already  unadvanced 
commitments  in  excess  of  $1  million 
that  cannot  be  granted  until  payments 
are  made  Into  the  fund,  Additionally, 
the  Indian  Bureau  has  under  considera- 
tion further  loan  requests  from  deserv- 
ing and  needy  tribes.  Furthermore, 
some  tribes  would  like  to  make  requests 
for  loans  but  have  been  discouraged 
from  doing  so  by  Bureau  ofTlclttln  because 
the  loan  fund  in  uvprcommilted 

rhr  action  of  tlip  ounfpi'pps  nipans 
that  thr  present  poor  |x)lloy  of  robbing 
Dip  credit  fund  will  continue  That 
fund  was  mpi  up  for  loans  for  Indians 
Through  the  ypars  morp  than  14  million 
has  been  taken  from  the  fund  to  be  used 
for  adminlstratiun  Now  wp  aip  asked 
to  take  anothpr  |7A4,000  from  tlip  fund-- 
as  MM>n  as  that  much  aooumulntPs  from 
l(i«n  repnymentii— and  use  It  for  othpr 
|)Uip(>ses 

I  think  this  amount  of  almost  I&  mil- 
lion that  has  bpcn  used  for  administra- 
tion instead  of  loans  should  be  restored 
to  thp  lund.  I  think  wp  should  do  so 
this  year,  when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  considered.  Z  wish  to 
suggest  this  procedure  to  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arleona. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senotnr  yield? 

Mr,  HAYDEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND,  If  my  understanding 
is  correct,  the  action  taken  on  Senate 
amendment  No.  18  is  such  as  to  provide 
that  none  of  the  funds  covered  by  the 
appropriation  for  acquisition  of  land  for 
the  national  park  system  may  be  uaed 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  in  the 


Ivergladps  National  Park.  Fla     Is  that 
understanding  correct? 

Mr,  KAYDEN,    That  Is  correct 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  X  am  exceedingly  dis- 
appointed in  that,  though  Z  know  the 
conferees  did  their  best  to  luitaln  the 
action  of  the  Senate, 

Mr,  President,  I  want  the  Ricord  to 
show  what  has  happened.  The  State  of 
Florida  contributed  12  million  in  cash 
for  the  acquisition  of  private  land  within 
the  original  boundaries  of  the  park, 
Tho  State  of  Florida  also  contributed, 
out  of  State  lands,  some  fiSO.OOO  acres  of 
land  and  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  submerged  land. 

In  its  wisdom,  the  8Bth  Congress  fi- 
nalized the  boundaries  of  the  park  so 
OS  more  nearly  to  bring  them  out  to  the  ' 
originally  Intended  boundaries,  thus  fix- 
ing permanent  boundaries  at  that  time. 

It  was  represented  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  at  that  time  that  when 
that  extension  or  flnalizatlon  of  bound- 
aries should  be  completed,  the  State 
of  Florida  stood  ready  to  convey  a  large 
additional  area,  which  has  been  done; 
and  I  want  the  Ricord  to  show  It 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  Collier  in- 
terests stood  ready  to  convey  a  large 
additional  acreage  of  land,  which  has 
been  done. 

The  act  which  finalized  the  boundaries 
provided  for  an  authorization  as  much 
as  $2  million  to  complete  the  acquisition 
of  lands  in  this  new  area  not  thereto- 
fore included. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  is  de- 
plornbly  deficient  in  living  up  to  the 
commitments  of  the  Federal  Oovernraent 
In  turning  down  this  first  request  for 
Federal  funds  that  has  ever  reached  Con- 
gress for  the  acquisition  of  land  within 
that  park,  wherein  the  State  of  Florida 
and  private  interests  have  completely 
fulfilled  their  obligation,  Florida's  ful- 
filled participation,  I  have  been  told,  is 
much  larger  in  value  than  In  the  oaae  of 
any  other  State,  In  setting  up  or  flnalii- 
inu  any  other  national  park 

While  Z  rpgret  this  oonferpnop  commit- 
tee action,  I  pxprpss  my  gratltudp  for  thp 
pffoi  ts  of  the  Senator  from  AriRona,  who 
saw  that  this  itsm  was  put  back  in  this 
bill  aftpr  It  had  bepn  originally  pllml- 
nated  In  the  House  I  am  surp  he  used 
every  effort  to  retain  It  In  the  bill, 

May  Z  say  that  Z  hope  In  a  supplp* 
mental  hill  during  tills  session  this  ob- 
jpctivp  may  bp  attained,  because  tlip 
valup  of  land  there  will  continue  to  risp. 
If  all  present  predictions  arp  rpattped 
Besides  that  fact,  thP  final  plans  for  loca- 
tion of  thp  west  coast  headquarters  and 
the  outlining  of  the  tours  and  the  like  on 
the  west  side  of  the  park,  adjoining  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  cannot  be  soundly  made 
until  this  additional  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate lands  is  carried  out, 

I  wanted  the  Rgcoao  to  show  these 
focts. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely connect  with  respect  to  his  state- 
ment. We  made  those  representations.  • 
Apparently  the  House  committee  needs 
further  education.  Inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
propriation was  not  provided  by  the 
House  to  start  with.  It  was  very  difS- 
cult  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  restore 
the  amount. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.    Notwlthstandlnc  the 

fact  that  It  was  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  I  regret  that 
the  Senate  conferees  were  not  able  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  two  items  inchided  in  the  land 
acquisition  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  President's  budget 
inciuded  a  request  of  $450,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  in  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  The  House,  in  acting 
on  the  bill,  specifically  disallowed  this 
request,  and  the  sum  of  $450,000  was 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill  for  the 
acquisition  of  these  lands.  The  House 
conferees  insisted  on  their  positaon, 
while  the  Senate  conferees  maintained 
that  these  funds  were  required  for  aii 
immediate  implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-482,  which  es- 
tablished new  boundaries  for  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  However,  it  was 
the  position  of  the  House  conferees  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  immediate- 
ly with  this  program,  and  they  insisted 
on  their  position. 

The  President's  budget  also  included 
an  item  of  $950,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  in  a  number  of  national  ]>ark 
areas.  The  House  bill  included  $410,000 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  Senate  bill 
provided  the  budget  estimate  of  $i)50,- 
000.  Again,  the  House  conferees  were 
insistent  on  their  position  and  we  ^vere 
not  able  to  maintain  any  of  the  f5en- 
ate  increase  for  this  item. 

The  lands  which  will  be  acquired  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  administra- 
tive action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  one 
additional  Florida  item. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  among 
several  items  to  be  paid  out  of  a  single 
budgeted  amount  there  was  a  small  ex- 
tension of  the  national  monument  at  St. 
Augustine,  which  centers  around  th€'  old 
Spanish  fort  located  there. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  hope 
I  am  correct — that  the  amoimt  left  in 
the  bill  for  land  acquisition,  which  is 
$410,000.  without  being  earmarked, 
may.  if  it  is  determined  to  be  necessary, 
be  used  to  complete  the  very  small 
acquisition  of  3  or  4  acres. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  my 
understanding  is  correct  that  substiui- 
tially  all  the  f\mds  added  by  the  Senate 
for  acceleration  of  certain  technical 
programs  of  the  Forest  Service  were 
deleted  in  conference,  including  a  pro- 
posed forestry  laboratory  in  ^Jaeka? 

Mr.  HAYDEN  We  got  an  agreement 
on  $5  million  of  the  $18  million  which  we 
had  in  the  bill.  However,  the  Fairbanks 
Laboratory  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  this  laboratory  was  only 
one  of  many  which  were  eliminated  as 
a  result  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  committee 


for  having  sought  to  bring  the  laboratory 
into  existence.  I  express  the  hope  that 
fucids  for  that  purpose  will  soon  be  pro- 
vided. 

I  have  one  other  question.  The  Sen- 
ate added  fuivds  for  land  surveys  in 
Alaetka  in  an  amount  Just  under  $900,000. 
These  funds  were  deleted  in  the  con- 
ferfnce,  \^ere  they  not? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
wil)  recall  that  we  were  not  successful 
in  an  effort  to  get  funds  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  this  purpose.  If  we  are  going  to 
yjeed  up  this  program  we  will  have  to 
ha^e  a  budget  estimate;  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  hope  that 
the  administration  would  send  up  such 
a  budget  estimate  to  Congress  at  a 
very  early  date  this  year,  in  a  supple- 
mentary request,  and  press  vigorously 
for  its  adoption,  because  the  State 
cannot  acquire  the  land  to  which  it  is 
entitled  under  the  Statehood  Act  until 
tha  survey  money  is  provided. 

r  thank  the  chairman.  I  commend 
tha  Senator  for  all  of  his  help  in  con- 
neotion  with  the  affairs  of  the  West 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  thank  the  Seriator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  House 
conferees  had  refused  to  concur  In  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  committee 
in  attempting  to  supplement  the  Indian 
credit  program  by  transferring  the  $754,- 
000,  heretofore  set  aside  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  into  the  fund  itself,  .so 
that  this  additional  money  would  be 
made  available  in  the  revolving  credit 
fund  for  the  Indians. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  knows  so 
weD,  today  the  general  revolving  credit 
fund  is  oversubscribed  in  the  amount 
of  nearly  $1V2  million. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  fact  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  conferees. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  appropriate 
legislative  committee  will  look  into 
this  matter.  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  new  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  various  Indian  credit 
programs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  that.  It 
is  Biy  understanding  that  for  the  past 
year  or  so  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  advocated  a  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  making  Federal  loans  to  Indian 
tribes,  specifically,  the  repeal  of  cer- 
tain statutes  which  created  some  of 
those  funds,  and  perhaps  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Navajo-Hopi  funds  and  the 
Oklahoma  welfare  fund  with  the  general 
fund. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  I  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  staff  of  my  subcom- 
mittee consiilt  on  this  problem  and  at- 
tempt to  draft  legislation  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  better  credit  pro- 
gram for  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  We  are  eager  to  co- 
operate with  the  Senator  In  every  way. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill  a 
statement  which  I  had  prepared  for  that 
occasion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Utah? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator    Mo.s.s    on    I-ntkhios 

APPROPKIATIONS    CONrERXNCX    RXPORT 

I  compUznent  Senator  Hatdkm  and  the 
Sen.ite  conferee*  on  their  ejccellent  work  on 
this  bill.  In  many  Instances  I  note  that  the 
will  of  the  Senate  prevailed 

I  am.  however,  disappointed  with  the  ler- 
els  of  appropriation  provided  for  the  program 
for  the  national  forests  Funda  for  this  fine 
program  were  not  requested  by  the  adminls- 
trauon  even  for  the  mioliuum  first  year 
goals  m  the  appropriation  requesta  submit- 
ted. The  Senate  committee  took  action  to 
completely  fulfill  the  first  year  gonls.  I  re- 
gret that  the  House  confereea  could  not  go 
along,  and  that  appropriations  In  the  con- 
ference version  of  thla  bill  are  much  lower 
for  both  forest  research  and  land  manage- 
ment. 

I  am  particularly  dlsapp<ilnt<d  In  the  for- 
est land  management  appropriation  Earlier 
this  year  It  was  my  privilege  to  hold  hear- 
ings In  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  on  grazing  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  ccjnvlnced  that  unlcfia  we 
make  continued  and  substantial  Investments 
in  range  development  In  the  West,  continued 
cuts  in  grazing  permits  will  be  Inevitable. 
Balanced  range  units  can  best  be  achieved 
by  a  program  of  land  rehabilitation 

I  am  convinced  that  a  sound  program  Is 
necessary  to  pro%'lde  the  Income  from  our 
timber  and  range  resources,  both  for  the 
Government  and  the  growing  population  at 
the   West. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  lat>eled 
the  program  for  the  national  forests  "Op- 
eration Multiple  Use  "  The  goals  of  this 
pro<?ram  will  not  be  realised  by  the  coining 
of  a  phrase  Use  must  be  preceded  by  de- 
velopment. Development  require*  an  in- 
vestment In  capital  Improvements.  ThU  la 
a  ba.slc  business  axiom.  The  chairman  of 
o\ir  Appropriations  Committee  and  Its  mem- 
bers have  amply  demonstrated,  not  only  this 
year  but  In  precedlni?  years,  that  they  com- 
pletely understand  and  endorse  thla  poel- 
tlon.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  budgeU  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  have  not  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  capital  Investment. 

Wishing  win  not  restore  the  ranc:e  with 
usable  trrasses  Cattle  and  sheep  cannot 
digest  paper  programs.  Wishes  will  not  put 
the  right  trees  In  the  forests  The  con- 
struction of  homes  requires  W(j<xl,  not 
dreams.  Fancy  phraseolo^  won't  provide 
campgrounds  for  the  70  million  people  who 
visit  our  national  forests.  What  U  required 
are  substantial  fireplaces,  real  picnic  tables 
and  usable  roads.  Plans  wont  hold  the  soil 
on  an  eroding  mountainside  What  Is 
needed  la  realUtlc  soU  conservation  work 
which  provides  proper  vegetation  cover. 
Water  can  only  be  supplied  through  proper 
water  management  and  the  Bureau  oX  the 
Budget  cannot  manipulate  America's  need 
for  water  as  It  does  the  budget  figures. 

When  Secretary  Benson  presented  the  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests,  he  said  "de- 
mands are  now  such  that  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  orderly  grcrath  of  develop- 
ment and  managenoent  activities  Is  of  dem- 
onstrated urgency."  The  budget  that  waa 
presented  did  not  meet   this  demonstrated 
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urgoncy.  The  action  by  the  Senate  did  meet 
the  problem  and  the  reeulu  of  this  con- 
ference report  provide  far  leas  than  the  rec- 
ord shows  la  needed. 

IT  we  are  to  attain  genuine  multiple  use 
on  our  national  forests,  there  must  first  be 
multiple  development. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Pre.'ident,  I  am  very  glad  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in- 
cludes $540,000  for  land  acquLsitlon  in 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

N^liile  I  understand  the  difBcult  prob- 
lem in  composing  the  difference.s  be- 
twe<!n  House  and  Senate  bills,  I  must  say 
that  I  was  disappointed  that  there  was 
no  increase  for  State  and  private  for- 
e.stry  cooperation,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  amounts  for  forest  re- 
search and  forest  land  manaKcment  were 
not  maintained  at  a  figure  closer  to  the 
Semite  bill.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  knows,  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  cooperative  for- 
estry, tree  planting,  fire  protection,  and 
foreiit  research  programs.  I  recognize, 
howi?ver,  that  much  of  the  increase  over 
the  House  bill  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence was  for  forestry. 

I  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  t^ie  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  We  in  Kentucky  know 
that  this  is  Important  work.  For  exam- 
ple, Kentucky  Is  the  first  State  of  compa- 
rable size  to  complete  Its  topographical 
mapping  on  the  new  scale  of  1  to  24  000. 
This  accomplishment,  in  which  Ken- 
tucky ranks  first,  Is  the  result  of  a  coop- 
erative proRram  under  which  th?  State  of 
Kentucky  F>aid  $3'-^  million  of  the  cost, 
on  a  fuU  50-50  matching  basis.  These 
large-scale  maps  are  now  available  for 
every  acre  of  land  in  my  State,  and 
have  filready  returned  their  cost  in  sav- 
ings on  highway  construction. 

Because  it  has  completed  topographi- 
cal mapping,  Kentucky  is  now  in  an  ideal 
position  to  begin  bedrock  mapping,  using 
the  f.ame  base  maps.  Geologic  mapping 
holds  tremendous  ix)ssibillties  for  the 
economic  growth  of  Kentucky,  and  for 
the  development  of  its  natural  resources. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Kentucky  Legislature  has 
appropiiatcJ  S300.000  to  bepin  detailed 
geologic  mapping  of  the  entire  State. 
The  action  by  the  State  came  too  late 
for  this  project  to  be  included  in  this 
^propriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  have  therefore  asked  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  submit  a 
supplemental  appropriations  request  for 
the  project,  and  am  today  urging  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit  promptly 
to  thi?  Congress  an  estimate  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  1961  work. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  has  con- 
sistently encouraged  projects  of  this 
kind,  and  as  far  as  I  know  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  always  seized 
the  opportunity  to  accelerate  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  I  am  proud  that  my 
State,  which  is  not  a  wealthy  State,  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  providing  Its  share 
of  the  funds  for  this  important  work. 

I  simply  caU  this  project  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  this  time,  so  as  to 
insure  its  receiving  the  attention  it  de- 


serves, and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  acting  on  it  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  April  25  to  Secretary  Seaton,  and 
the  reply  I  received  from  Under  Secre- 
tary Bennett,  and  my  letter  today  to  the 
Director  of  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget, 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
or.D,  as  follows; 

April  25,  1960 
Hon  Feed  Ska  ton, 
ScrrrCaTp  of  the  Interior, 
Wa.ihinptcm.  DC. 

Deas  Mr  Siscritart:  The  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature has  appropriated  $300,000  for  fiscal 
19C1  to  commence  bedrock  geologic  mapping 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  cooperation 
with  the  US  Geological  Survey  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  this  action  by  the  State, 
to  provide  the  brislc  Information  needed  to 
further  Its  industrial  and  mineral  develop- 
ment, and  aMummg  half  the  cost  of  a  com- 
prehensive 10-year  mapping  program,  is  most 
welcome.  I  am  sure  your  Department  will 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  accelerate  the  work  of  the  U.S  Geological 
.Survey  on  a  cooperative  basis 

The  action  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
(xjcurred  after  preparation  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1&61,  and  following  the 
prerentatlonjB  by  your  Department  before 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  In  support 
of  Us  appropriations  requests.  While  I  know 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  have  always 
been  favorably  disposed  toward  matching  ap- 
proved projects  of  this  kind,  and  while  this 
administration  has  frequently  stated  Its  sup- 
port for  Federal -St  ate  cooperative  programs. 
Federal  matching  funds  for  this  project 
could  not  be  Included  In  the  regular  1961 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, because  It  was  not  known  what  ac- 
tion the  State  would  take  at  the  time  the 
bill   was  considered  by  the  Congress. 

I  realize  that  your  Department  has  some 
discretion  In  allocating  appropriated  funds, 
and  In  establishing  priorities  for  the  several 
projects  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  Kentucky  bed- 
rock mapping  program  does  not  necessarily 
require  a  specifically  earmarked  appropria- 
tion For  this  reason.  It  may  be  possible  for 
your  Department  to  allocate  funds  so  that 
the  Kentucky  project  can  be  carried  forward 
until  another  appropriation  Is  approved  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  hope  that 
this  may  be  done,  and  strongly  urge  that  you 
consider  the  Importance  of  this  work  In  re- 
viewing plans  for  the  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  the  coming  year. 

In  the  event  that  funds  are  not  now  avail- 
able to  commence  the  Kentucky  project,  or 
If  you  believe  It  a  more  orderly  procedure, 
I  hope  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Federal  share  of  this  project.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  support  such  a  request  before 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

Last  July  I  discussed  this  proposal  with 
Dr.  Wallace  W.  Hagan,  State  geologist  of 
Kentucky.  Dr.  Hagan  points  out:  "Thla 
progrum  is  fundamental  to  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
Kontucky,  to  the  construction  of  highways 
and  dams,  to  the  study  of  soils  and  building 
of  ponds,  and  to  the  exploration  for  oil,  gas, 
water,  coal  and  other  minerals.  It  will  aid 
In  the  proper  development  of  our  State  and 
national  parks  and  forests,  and  it  wUl  mate- 
rially aid  In  the  mineral  and  industrial 
development  of  Kentucky." 

Dr.  F.  J.  Welch,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
has  talked  to  me  about  the  importance  of 


the  geologic  mapping  program.  ThU  project 
to  also  supported  by  the  Kentucky  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  a  number  of  other  groups. 

As  you  know,  Kentucky  was  the  first  State 
of  comparable  sise  to  complete  the  new 
topographical  mapping.  The  State  U  there- 
fore In  an  excellent  position  to  proceed  with 
thto  next  basic  mapping  program. 

I  know  of  no  more  hc^>eful  development 
for  the  economy  of  Kentucky  than  the  oil 
discoveries  and  exploration  now  under  way. 
Geological  mapping  would  provide  basic  In- 
formation needed  to  develop  the  oil,  gas  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
Information  on  soil,  and  bearing  character- 
istics for  modern  highway  construction. 

As  you  know,  eastern  Kentucky  is  one  of 
the  most  critically  distressed  re^ons  in  the 
United  States.  Better  roads  are  needed  to 
attract  Industry  and  bring  new  opportunity 
to  eastern  Kentucky.  Identifying  and  locat- 
ing additional  mineral  resources  In  eastern 
Kentucky  holds  great  promise  for  this  region. 

The  situation  In  eastern  Kentucky,  as  in 
West  Virginia,  Is  actite.  Bfislc  resource 
Information  Is  virgently  needed.  While  Ken- 
tucky Is  not  a  wealthy  State,  the  Importance 
of  geologic  mapping  to  Its  future  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  willingness  of  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  funds  to  get  this  program 
under  way  promptly. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  geologic  mapping 
program  Is  vital  to  the  progress  of  my  State, 
and  to  the  fuller  development  of  its  basic 
resotirces.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  secure 
prompt  Initiation  of  this  project,  and  ask 
that  Federal  matching  funds  for  It  be  In- 
cluded In  future  appropriations  requests  of 
the  Department. 
Sincerely, 

John  Srcrman  Cooper. 


f< 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Intebior, 

Washington.  DC,  May   2,  1960. 
Hon    John  Sherman  Coope*. 
17. S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  Your  letter  of  April 
25  urging  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
secure  prompt  Initiation  of  a  cooperatlTe 
State-Federal  geologic  mapping  program  of 
the  entire  State  of  Kentucky  is  most  wel- 
come You  can  be  assured  that  the  neces- 
.sary  steps  within  our  power  will  be  taken 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  U.8.  Geological 
:3urvey  to  match  the  $300,000  recently  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1961  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  to  commence  the  coopera- 
tive  geologic  mapping  program.  In  addition, 
":.he  Department  will  Include  matching  funds 
I'or  continuance  of  this  work  in  Its  forth- 
coming appropriations  requests. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  participating  in 
this  challenging  program,  the  largest  geologic 
mapping  program  ever  undertaken  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  The  Depairtment  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
has  for  many  years  stressed  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  geologic  mapping  to  the  sound 
iconomlc  development  of  the  Nation,  and 
It  Is  Indeed  rewtu-dlng  to  find  such  enthvisl- 
astlc  support  as  evidenced  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Thank  you  again  for  yotir  letter  and  your 
offer  of  assistance  In  behalf  of  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  F.  Bennttt. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mat  5, 1960. 
Hon.  MAtmicx  H.  Stans, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Bvdget,  Washing' 
ton,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Stans:  The  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture has  appropriated  $300,000  for  fiscal  1961 
to  commence  tiedrock  geologic  mapping  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  in  cooperation  with 
the  UJ3.  Geological  Survey.    I  think  you  wUl 
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agree  that  this  action  by  the  State,  to  pro- 
vide the  baalc  information  needed  to  fur- 
ther its  development,  and  assuming  half  the 
cost  of  the  program.  Is  most  welcome. 

1  know  this  administration  strongly  en- 
dorses cooperative  projects  of  this  kind,  and 
encourages  State  initiative  and  matching.  I 
believe  these  cooperative  matching  projects 
have  also  had  the  steady  support  of  the 
Congress.  However.  Federal  matching  funds 
for  this  project  could  not  be  Included  In  the 
regular  1961  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  because  it  was  not 
iLnown  what  action  the  State  would  take  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  project  has  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Under  Secretary  Bennett.  I 
have  urged  the  Department  to  submit  a 
supplemental  request  for  the  project  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  I  hope  this  will  be 
done.  I  enclose  my  letter  of  April  25  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  a 
copy   of  Under  Secretary  Bennett's  reply. 

I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  submit  a 
budget  estimate  for  the  Federal  share  of  this 
project  in  fiscal  1961.  so  that  the  program 
can  be  started  shortly  after  July  1.  and  so 
that  the  funds  already  appropriated  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  can  be  utilized 
Sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 


Statement  or  Senator  Cooper 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  tradition- 
ally worked  very  closely  with  individual 
State  geological  surveys  and  State  mineral 
resource  agencies  In  planning  and  executing 
its  geologic  mapping  programs  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Federal  Geological 
Survey  is  currently  engaged  in  ^eolcgic  map- 
ping activities  in  direct  financial  cooperation 
with  18  States  (including  Kentucky)  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Much  of  this  work.  Including 
the  current  mapping  in  Kentucky,  Is  related 
to  specific  mineral  and  mineral  fuels  investi- 
gations, and  commodity  resource  studies  of 
limited  areas  within  these  States 

In  recognition  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  geologic  mapping  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  its  natural  resources  and  to  its 
economic  growth.  Kentucky  has  recently  pro- 
posed a  statewide  program  of  geologic  map- 
ping to  be  supported  equally  by  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  and 
US  Geological  Survey.  This  program,  to 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1961.  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide complete  detailed  geologic  map  cover- 
age of  the  entire  State  i  over  40,000  square 
miles  I  within  the  next  10  years,  and  Is  by 
far  the  most  ambitious  and  challenging 
geologic  mapping  prfjgram  ever  undertaken 
by  a  State  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Geological  Survey.  Indeed,  the  funds  re- 
quired for  this  program  In  the  first  year  alone 
($600,000  total  I  will  nearly  equal  the  size  of 
all  other  cooperative  State-US  Geological 
Survey  geologic  mapping  programs  combined 
Kentucky  ha.s  already  approved  Its  share  of 
funds  to  start  this  important  program,  and  I 
understand  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  shortly  request  supplemental  funds  with 
which  to  match  this  State  offering. 

The  proposed  cooperative  geologic  map- 
ping program  is  a  logical  sequel  to  the 
highly  successful  cooperative  topographic 
mapping  program  which  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Geological  Survey  carried  out 
from   1950  t^i   1956  at  a  cost  of  $7  million. 

This  pn3gram  Involved  the  preparation  of 
a  .series  of  tc>pographic  maps  covering  the 
entire  State  It  was  the  largest  program  of 
Its  kind  undertaken  in  any  State  up  to 
that  time,  and  was  carried  out  on  schedule 
and  most  efficiently  State  officials  have  re- 
ported that  use  of  the  resulting  maps  in 
such  fields  as  highway  location  and  indus- 
trial  and   agricultural  development  has  al- 


ready beneftted  the  State  by  an  amount 
greater  that  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
These  benefits  will  continue  to  accrue  as 
time  goes  on,  and  it  Is  anticipated  that  the 
geologic  maps  that  are  now  to  be  made  will 
be  equally  valuable  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Btate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


UNLIMITED         DEDUCTIONS         FOR 
CHARITABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1368. 
House  bill  8779. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
foiination  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6779'  to  amend  section  170  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to 
the  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  for  certain  individuals  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed   to.    and  the 
Senate  proceeded   to  consider  the   bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Finance,    with   amendments, 
on  page  1.  line  7.  after  the  word  "follow- 
ing", to  strike  out  "■  "For  purp>oses  of  this 
subparagraph,  if  the  sum  of  the  chari- 
table contributions  and  the  income  taxes 
paid  during  the  taxable  years  in  any  pe- 
riod   of  two  consecutive   taxable   years 
within  such  ten  preceding  taxable  years 
exceeds  90  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  Incomes  for  such  two  con- 
secutive taxable  years,  and  if  the  sum  of 
the  charitable  contributions  and  the  in- 
come tax  so  paid  during  each  such  con- 
secutive taxable  year  exceeds  75  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  taxable  income  for  such 
year,  the  90  percent  test  .'^hall  be  consid- 
ered satisfied  with  respect  to  both  such 
consecutive  taxable  years:   but  no  tax- 
able year  shall  be  included  in  more  than 
one   period   of   two   consecutive   taxable 
years."    and.  in    lieu    thereof,    to    insert 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  in 
the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  before 
January  1.  1961.  within  such  ten  preced- 
ing   taxable   years,    if    the   sum    of    the 
charitable  contributions  and  the  income 
taxes  paid  during  the  taxable  years  in 
any   period  of   two   consecutive   taxable 
years  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  sum  of 
the    taxpayer's   taxable   incomes    las   so 
computed »  for  such  two  consecutive  tax- 
able years,  and  if  the  sum  of  the  chari- 
table contributions  and  the  income  tax 
so   paid    during    each    such    consecutive 
taxable  year  exceeds  75  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  income   <as  so  com- 
puted >  for  .such  year,  the  90  percent  test 
shall  be  considered  satisfied  with  respect 
to  both  such  consecutive  taxable  years; 
but  no  taxable  year  shall  be  included  in 
more  than  one  period  of  two  consecutive 
taxable  yeara  and  not  more  than  two  pe- 
riods of  two  consecutive  taxable   years 
within  such  ten  preceding  taxable  years 
shall  be  taken  into  account.  '.   and   on 


page  3,  line  9,  after  "January  1.",  to 
strike  out  "1959"  and  insert  "196Q". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Under  present  law,  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  of  an  Individual  generally  is 
limited  to  20  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  although  in  the  case  of 
contributions  to  churches,  schrwls  and  col- 
leges, and  hospitals  the  limitation  is  30  per- 
cent Instead  of  20  percent  However,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  without  limitation  also  is 
allowed  where  certain  conditions  are  met 

Before  an  Individual  is  eligible  for  the  un- 
limited charitable  contribution,  however,  he 
must  establish  that  he  has  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  giver,  the  bulk  of  his  income 
to  charity  or  to  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  taxes.  More  speclflcally,  to  be  eligible  for 
the  unlimited  charitable  deduction  he  must 
In  the  current  year  and  In  8  out  of  10  pre- 
ceding years  have  given  90  percent  of  his 
taxable  Income  to  charity  or  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  form  of  Income  taxes. 
(For  this  purjKJse,  taxable  Income  Is  rela- 
tively large,  since  it  is  computed  without 
regard  to  charitable  contributions,  personal 
exemptions,  or  any  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back to  the  year  In  question.) 

In  the  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1958 
Congress  recognized  the  restrictive  nature 
of  the  present  rules  and  provided  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rules  set  forth  above. 
It  provided  that  in  determining  whether  the 
90-f)ercent  test  was  made  income  taxes  could 
be  attributed  to  the  year  In  which  they  were 
Incurred  rather  than  the  year  In  which  they 
were  paid.  With  respect  to  that  change, 
one  of  the  committee  reports  Indicated  It  was 
made  because  it  was  believed  unfortunate 
to  deny  the  benefits  of  the  unlimited  char- 
itable contribution  deductions  merely  on  the 
grounds  of  the  timing  of  the  income-tax 
payments. 

This  bill  also  is  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  timing,  but  In  this  case  it  Is  the 
timing  of  the  charitable  contributions. 
Cases  have  appeared  where  the  taxpayers  did 
not  qualify  for  the  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deductions  because  of  year-to- 
year  fluctuations  in  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions, even  though  In  8  out  of  the  last  10 
years  more  than  three-quarters  of  their  In- 
come went  to  charity  or  for  taxes,  and  even 
though  the  90-percent  test  would  have  been 
met  if  It  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  charitable  contributions  and  taxes 
paid  in  2-year  periods. 

The  House  bUl  provided  that  the  90-per- 
cent test  was  to  be  considered  as  met  for 
any  2  consecutive  years  In  the  10-year 
period  preceding  the  taxable  year  Lf  the 
total  of  the  charitable  contributions  and 
taxes  for  the  2-year  period  met  the  90-per- 
cent test.  However,  in  each  of  the  2  years 
tlie  charitable  contributions  and  taxes  had 
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to  represent  78  percent  of  the  taxable  In- 
come ( befor*  charitable  contrlbutlori*,  per- 
sonal exemptions,  or  net  operating  loss 
carryback)  and  no  one  year  could  be  included 
In  more  than  one  2-yeap  period. 

COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENT 

Tour  committee  has  amended  the  House 
bill  In  four  respects.  First,  no  more  than 
two  periods  of  2  consecutive  years  may  be 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  whether 
the  90-percent  test  has  been  satisfied  In  8 
out  of  10  prior  years. 

Second,  the  period  to  which  the  bill  ap- 
plies and  within  which  the  averaging  device 
may  be  employed  is  limited  to  the  10-year 
period  ending  before  January  1.  1961.  Thus, 
under  your  committees  bill  this  averaging 
device  wUl  not  become  a  pjermanent  feature 
of  the  tax  law.  It  will,  however,  make  it 
less  difficult  for  taxpayers  to  quaJlfv  for  the 
unlimited  charitable-contribution  deduction 
in  the  current  and  future  years  by  averaging 
income  and  contributions  and  taxes  In  years 
prior  to  January  1.  1961  Neither  the  House 
bill  nor  your  committee's  bill  have  changed 
the  requirement  of  present  la'*-  that  contri- 
butions and  taxes  must  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  taxp  lyer'B  income  (properly  adjusted) 
In  the  current  year  before  he  may  take  the 
unlimited  deduction  The  bill  orily  g<jes  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  taxpayer  has 
established  a  pattern  of  giving  00  (percent  or 
more  of  his  Income  to  charity  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  form  of  taxes  in  8  out  of  10 
years  Although  the  bill  applies  to  taxable 
ye.u-s  beginning  ,\fter  December  31.  1956.  a 
taxpayer  will  be  permitted  to  ft\erage  two 
p>er:ods  of  2  consecutive  years  whether  such 
2-year  period  occurred  prior  to  or  after  De- 
cember 31.  1956.  so  long  ns  those  year.s  come 
within  the  10-year  period  ending  before 
January  1.  1961 

Third,  a  clerical  amendment  has  been 
made  to  the  bill  to  make  It  absolutely  clear 
that  the  term  "taxible  income'  as  used  in 
this  provision  me.irs  taxable  Income  com- 
puted without  regard  to  personal  exemp- 
tions, charitable  contributions,  and  net 
operating  loss  carryback.s 

Fourth,  because  of  the  passage  of  time 
since  the  bill  was  acted  upon  by  the  Hotise. 
the  effective-date  provision  has  been 
amended  so  that  while  the  bill  continues  to 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1956.  no  credit  or  refunds  are  to 
be  paid  as  a  result  of  this  bill  for  any  years 
beginning  before  January   1.  1960. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  WAR-BUILT 
VESSELS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mi.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  1308, 
Senate  bill  2618 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
matio:i  nf  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Legi.slativb  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2618)  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain war-built  ve.sscls  for  modern  and 
efficient  war-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  at^reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter?=tate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line 
1,  after  the  word  "acquire",  to  insert  "at 
any  time  within  5  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "years",  to  Insert  "im- 
mediately"; in  line  20,  after  the  word 


"service",  to  insert  "The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  consult  with  and  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Defense  Department 
before  any  vessel  of  a  military  type  is 
traded  out  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.";  in  line  25.  after  the  word 
"vessel",  to  insert  "or  vessels";  on  page 
3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "exchange",  to 
insert  "No  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  owner  of  a 
traded-in  vessel  in  connection  with  any 
exchange  under  this  subsection.";  in  line 
7,  after  the  word  "requisition",  to  insert 
"or  otherwise";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"vessel",  to  Insert  "at  any  time  within 
20  years  of  the  date  of  construction 
thereof";  on  page  4.  after  line  6,  to 
strike  out: 

(6)  Sutmectlon  (o  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  exchange  of  vessels  under 
this  subsection. 

After  line  8.  to  insert: 

(6)  Neither  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
nor  the  nontaxable  exchange  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  exchange  of  vessels  under  this  subsec- 
tion 

After  line  15,  to  insert : 

(8)  The  owner  of  the  traded-ln  vessel,  at 
his  own  expense  and  In  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  (A) 
effect  deactivation  and  preparation  of  the 
tradcd-ln  vessel  and  its  equipment  for  stor- 
age or  layup;  (B)  make  delivery  of  such  ves- 
sel and  Its  equipment  at  a  location  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 
(C)  execute  a  bond,  with  one  or  more  ap- 
proved sureties,  conditioned  upon  Indemnify- 
ing the  United  States  from  all  loss  result- 
ing from  any  lien  against  such  vessel 
exkting  at  the  time  of  the  exchange. 

And,  on  page  5,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

(9)  No  tanker  vessel  shall  be  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  order  to  improve  the  type  and 
suitability  of  vessels  operating  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  further  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection )  to  acquire  at  any  time  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  war-buUt  vessels  (iis  defined  In 
section  3(b)  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act 
of  1946)  In  exchange  for  more  modern  or 
efficient  war-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  States.  Such  exchanges  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  traded-in  vessels  shall  have  been 
owned  and  operated  without  subsidy  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act  by  a  citizen  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  at  least 
three  years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  exchange. 

"(2)  The  fair  and  rea.sonable  value  of  the 
traded-ln  and  traded-out  vessels  shall  be 
determined,  as  of  the  date  of  the  exchange, 
p-arsuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  In  determining  said  fair  and  reason- 
able value  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
cost  of  placing  the  vessels  in  class  with  re- 
spect to  hull  and  machinery,  and,  with 
resp>ect  to  any  traded-out  vessels  of  the 
military  type,  the  cost  of  reconverting  and 
restoring  such  vessels  for  normal  operation 


In  conunerdal  service.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  consult  with  and  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Defense  E>epartment  before 
any  vessel  of  a  military  type  Is  traded  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  value  of  the  traded-out  vessel 
which  Is  In  excess  of  ttie  value  of  the 
traded-ln  vessel  or  vessels  shall  t>e  paid  in 
cash  at  the  lime  of  the  exchange.  No  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  to 
the  owner  of  a  traded-in  vessel  in  connection 
with  any  exchange  under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  A  contract  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  this  subsection  by  any  person  acquir- 
ing a  traded-out  vessel,  which  shall  provide 
(A)  that  In  the  event  the  United  States 
shall,  through  purchase  or  requisition  or 
otherwise,  reacquire  ownership  of  said  vessel. 
at  any  time  within  twenty  years  of  the  date 
of  construction  thereof,  the  owner  shall  be 
paid  therefor  the  value  thereof,  but  In  no 
event  shall  such  payment  exceed  the  fair 
and  reasonable  exchange  value  determined 
under  this  subsection  (together  with  the 
actual  cost  of  c.ipital  improvements  thereon) 
depreciated  to  the  date  of  such  purchase  or 
acquisition,  or  the  fair  and  reasonable  scr;.p 
value  of  such  vessel,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  whichever  i;^  the 
greater;  (B)  that  such  determination  shall 
be  final;  (C)  that  in  computing  the  depre- 
ciated exchange  value  of  such  vessel,  the 
depreciation  shall  be  computed  on  the  vessel 
on  the  schedule  adopted  or  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tretisury  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  as  applicable  to  such  vessel; 
(D)  that  such  vessel  shall  remain  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  exchange,  or  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  its  construction,  whichever  Is 
the  later  date;  and  (E)  that  the  foregoing 
conditions  respecting  requisition  or  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  by  the  United  States  and 
documentation  shall  run  with  the  title  to 
such  vessel  and  be  binding  on  all  owners 
thereof.  Any  other  conditions  respecting 
purchase  or  requisition  by  the  United  States 
heretofore  applicable  by  ftatut.e  to  any 
traded-out  vessel  are  hereby  made  inappli- 
cable to  Fuch  vessel. 

"(6)  Neither  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, nor  the  nontiixable  exchange  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  shall  apply 
to  the  exchange  of  vessels  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(7)  Any  rep,alrs  or  reconversion  necessrry 
at  the  time  of  the  exchange  to  place  the 
traded-out  vessel  in  class  and  prepare  it  for 
commercial  operation  shall  be  performed  in 
a  shipyard  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

■■(8)  The  owner  of  the  tr.\ded-in  vessf*l, 
pt  hts  own  expense  and  In  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
(A)  effect  deactivation  and  preparation  of 
the  traded-in  vessel  and  Its  equipment  for 
stor.age  or  layup:  (B)  make  delivery  of  such 
vessel  and  it*  equipment  at  a  location  desig- 
nated by  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce:  and 
(C)  execute  a  bond,  with  one  or  more  ap- 
proved sureties,  conditioned  upon  Indemni- 
fying the  United  States  from  all  loss  result- 
ing from  any  lien  against  such  vessel  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  exchange 

■■(9>  No  tanker  vessel  ,thaH  be  traded  out 
under  the  i>rovislons  of  this  subsection." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1321, 
Senate  bill  2575. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2575)  to  provide  a  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  certain  retired  employees  of  the 
Government.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  nil 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  thli  Act  m»y  b«  ciud  oa  tht  "R«ur«<l 
P«d»rftl    KmploytM   Htivlth    Btn«nu   Act   of 

1»«0." 

DirtNrrtoNB 

Stc  a  Aa  ua«<l  in  thta  Act  — 

(ft)  Tha  tarma  "omployta",  'mtmbar  of 
fiuntly".  "dapandant  huabftnd  ",  "hanlth  ban- 
aflia  plan",  "Cftrrlar".  "tmployaa  nrfftnlan- 
tion",  ftnd  "Commlaalon"  hava  tha  lAme 
mannlnta  aa  in  tha  PtdarKi  Bmplnytaa  Haalth 
BtnaAta  Act  ot  IBSO 

(b)  "Ratlrad  amployao"  meftna  an  am- 
ployaa  or  mambar  of  a  family  who  would 
b«  an  annuiunt  vmdar  tha  Ftdarnl  Employ- 
aaa  Haalth  Banaflu  Act  of  1900  had  ha  not 
bacoma  an  annviltant  prior  to  tha  affactlva 
data  of  that  Act 

BaTAaLtiMMBNT  OF  HBALTH  acNcrrra 

PROOMA  M 

Sic  S  Tha  Commlaalon  la  authorliad  and 
dlraetad  to  aatabllah  a  haalth  banaflu  pro- 
gram for  ratlrad  amployaaa  and  mambara 
of  thalr  famlUaa  who  ara  not  allglbla  for 
covaraga  undar  tha  Fadaral  Employaaa  Haalth 
Bananu  Act  of  1889  Such  program  thall 
parmlt  ratlrad  amployaaa  anroliad.  on  tha 
affactlva  data  of  thla  Act,  In  any  haalth 
banafVta  plan  of  a  carrier  apprnvad  undar 
tha  Padaral  Employaaa  Haalth  Bauanta  Act 
of  19A0,  Of  of  a  carrlar  utharwlaa  approvad  by 
Iha  Commlaalon,  to  winunua  auch  annUl- 
mant  undar  vha  pruvialona  of  thla  Act.  Tha 
Commiaaitw  may  withdraw  frtwn  p«rWoip«» 
Uim  lu  tha  plan  of  any  carrlar  whan  in  lua 
Judgmant  tha  iwunbar  uf  ratlrad  Mt\pKvya*« 
and  n>Mi\b*ra  uf  thau  fanilllaa  an^vlla<i  in 
•u(«h  plan  la  )\t>t  larga  anough  ^t  warrant  tha 
adminiatraMva  vHvat  wt  iHvntinuanoa,  Uut  in 
any  tMoh  t^taa  tha  ratir««(  a(t\^tUtyaaa  and 
man^Wara  wt  thau  faittiiiaa  »H»v»f*«<  tty  t»ioh 
|tlan  ahall  Ua  giv«n  twW  s\\\\in\t\\\\\U)i  \\\r 
iranafar  t«>  anitM\»i>  a)«)\h«va«|  \\\^\\ 

aNHnt  I  MhNV 

MiR>  i  11\a  |my|tatt\  aMtlytM'iaait  hv  thla 
Kt^\  ahall  \\\\\  Ua  amUU'aUla  \\\  aiw  ratli^M 
Mn)kl<vvtM  <vr  i\yan\U»r  wi  )\u  ran\UY  Mnlaaa 
ayu*h  ratlr*«»  »MU>lu\>aa  alavMi  wnitln  ninpty 
itaya  aftar  t>i«v«\toar  I  lit<lti  \\\  tva  t^wa^Mt  hv 
•u<^h  itr^mraitv  and  ««<vnaa)\u  tit  tha  ttattvio- 
tl<u\  f\H\tt\  hi*  annviltv  «vr  nt|\ar  tianani  jwv- 
Itvauta  >vf  tuoh  anM»\>nt«  a*  nh*  |>t"«avrl»»a*< 
(tvirauant  to  aa^^tian  ft  m  lUa  l'^\t\tlllt\ltl<<lt• 
^\\  Iha  <*<»»  u(  tut^h  )vny«ran\ 

»>\Nt»t*»tl<vNa 

«»»'  ft  tanh  *«oa|»t  •«  |t^^vlt^w^  uv  |»*»a' 
gHt^vh  \t\  If  a  rtWT^  wtv|ti<\vaa  fnhviu  In  an 
a)t)m)va«l  hMlUv  t»*hant«  )\|a«\  tha  0««vart\< 
ntaitt  ahaU  (><\)\tr(Uuta  t«>WMnl  hin  autuH^riit* 
%I<M\  chart*  attt^h  amovinta  a*  tha  tS\mmi«. 
•hvtt  by  rafUlathMt  mav  fr^MW  ttma  to  tlitta 
l>r«a«rtl»«.    Th*  wttounta  •»»  |M-*«trU)«^  shall 


not  be  less  than  the  mlnlmums  or  more 
than  the  maxUnums  In  the  following  sched- 
ule: 


If  retired  employee  l.s  enrolled  for— 
i^\t  only   . 
Splf  ;\n(l  sp<H|.<w. 
S«'lf  iuiil  •(potisp  who  ts  n  non- 

'lc|H'nii>'ht  liu.sli.ui'l 
Self  .HI'!  f  iniBy 
S«<lf luu;  faiiiily  whi-'li  iin'lu'U'S 

Ik  iiuliUc|M>fVU'nl  liu.shaiul  . . 


Monthly 
mini- 
mum 


«2.  70 
S  40 

2.70 
S.W 


Monthly 
maxi- 
mum 


7  60 

3.  HO 
w  ;«) 

S.  40 


(31  If  the  total  monthly  atibacrtptlon 
charga  la  laas  than  IS  40  for  a  retired  em- 
ployee enrolled  for  lelf  alone,  11080  for  a 
retired  employee  enrolled  for  aelf  i\nd  ipnuiie. 
or  113  00  for  n  retired  employee  aiirolled  for 
aalf  and  fninUy,  the  cuntrlb\itlon  of  the 
Oovarnmant  shall  ba  50  per  centum  of  lurh 
■ubacrlptlon  charge,  e.xcept  that  If  k  female 
ratlrad  empUij-ee  enroll!  tor  aelf  nnd  ik  non- 
dependent  haaband,  the  Oovernmenta  con- 
tribution ahall  be  as  per  centum  of  Huch 
iubacrlptlon  charge  or  If  a  femnle  retiretl 
employee  enrtilla  for  lelf  and  family  which 
Includea  a  txindependent  huiband  the  Gov- 
arnmenfa  contribution  ahall  be  30  per 
centum  of  ailoh  nvibacrlptlon  chrvrge 

(b»  There  ahnll  ba  withheld  from  the 
annuity  or  tjompenaatlon  of  each  enrttlied 
ratlrad  employee  ao  much  aa  la  neceaaary 
after  deductlhg  the  contrlb\itlon  of  \hn  Ou\ - 
arnmenl,  to  pay  tha  total  charge  for  hu 
enrollment 

(CI  The  anounta  authorli!e<l  by  nubaec- 
tlon  (a I  to  Oa  contributed  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  ahall  ba  paid  from  annxinl  npproprln- 
tlona  which  are  hereby  «uthorl«e<l  tu  be 
made  for  luch  purpoae 

RETIREO   ICMI'tOYKKa     HKAl.Tll    IKNICrrTll   rVNO 

arc  8  (i\)  The  contribution*  of  retired 
employeea  ahd  the  Government  ahall  be 
dapoalted  In  the  Retired  Employeea  Health 
Benef\ta  Fund,  hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
the  Pund",  which  la  hereby  createtl  and 
which  ihall  be  admlnlaterad  by  the  Com- 
miMlon 

(b)  The  Fvind  ahall  be  avuUnble  without 
ftacal  year  lunltatlon  for  all  payments  on 
account  of  hsalth  beneflta  plana  and  for  pay- 
ment ot  axp«naea  Incurred  by  the  Comn^la- 
alon  m  admtnlaterlng  thla  Art  but  not  to 
aMceetl  i  per  Qriitun^  of  the  Oovernn^ent  con- 
trlbutlon 

(CI    Ai\y   c^ntrlbutiona  remalniitg   in   the 
Fund  aftor  the  paymenta  dea»'ribe<l  In  »ul>- 
aa<ttlon   ibi    liava  been  made  and  any  divi- 
danda  <\f  ot)i»r  refund*  made  by  «  oarrtar 
ahall   ba  aat   aatda   in   tha   Pund   a«   a  cun 
tmgatioy  raaajva  fx^r  th^t  oaniar     Wm'h  rou 
tlngan*\¥  rwaarva  n\ay  Ua  \»i*t1  to  defray  u* 
eraaaaa  in  future  f«iaa  v»f  or  to  rwtvu>*  ti»» 
ratir*tl    an\)t|v»ya«>«    antl    th*   (\o\arnn*eHi » 
»stntrlUu»lo(<^  or  loUuM^twta*  the  l\»alt»>  lirue 
f\t*  HH\vida»<.  a*  tha  t>atutM»t<lvt»\  lOrtV   tvoio 
Hma  \\\  tl»\^  datafmina 

id>  Tha  Mi^t'atal'y  »»f  tha  1\aa«u(v  i«  'vo 
♦  htvflMd  to  invaat  and  tainvaat  «n^  ot  the 
ntnnaya  in  tl|*  funtt  in  mtacaatttaaung  oi» 
llgtttlona  »»f  jtta  lMylta<<  Utata*  for  tha  \\\\\ 
\\wt  of  tha  FMi\tl  1'ha  intar^t  ww  and  tha 
|vhwv»«ttta  fnu^  the  aal*  o(  any  avoMv  oUllMt« 
lluna  ihttll  b^vtvttta  a  jtart  of  th«  Fvthd 

I    AlVMINiarWArtlvN 

»»H  T  lai  I'h*  tSvttuttlaalon  ahall  adnyin 
i*tar  thi*  Adt  nagidlata  istntratta  t\Mr  the 
)vun«  )tt»vidf<l  \\\  aa^^tion  1  without  nmn^t 
to  aa^'tlon  tl'^M  wf  tha  HaviMHl  MtalutM  an 
antandad  t4l  U  M  t'  iti  and  )tra««'rltta  *\i('h 
fagulation*  <«  ara  tta^aaaary  to  giva  full  at 
ta«'t  to  tha  )t\lrtaMaa  of  Vhia  Aot  Huoh  ranu- 
latiooii  may  Inoluda,  hu»  ai«  \w>\  lUtU»a<t  t»v 
tha  hv)ii\win4 

<  1 1  MlnlttvMity  *t«ndart<*  to  ba  itvat  Ity  a 
c«urrl*f. 


(2i  Exclusions  of  retired  employees  from 
coverage; 

(3)  Beginning  and  ending  dates  of  cover- 
age; 

(4)  Tem[>orary  extension  of  coverage; 

(5)  Changes    in    enrollment; 

(6)  Questions  of   dependency: 

(7)  Certificates  and  other  Information 
to   be   furnished   retired    employees; 

(8t  Contributions  during  periods  of  sus- 
pension of  annuity  payments  and  In  other 
extraordinary  situations;  and 

(9  I  Adjustment  of  contributions  to  near- 
est  ten   cents. 

(bi  The  Commission  may  request  car- 
riers to  furiilsh  such  reasonable  rejxirt*  as 
the  Comml.wion  determines  to  be  necessiiry 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Ita  function*  under 
thl*  Act  The  carrlem  shall  furnUh  »uch 
reports  when  requested  and  permit  the  Com- 
m!*slon  and  rrprmrntntlven  of  the  Oeiieral 
Arcinintm^;  OtTlcc  to  rtjuninr  iuch  record*  of 
the  ci\rrlei»  nit  may  l>r  ne<ri«»arv  to  carry  out 
the  |)Ur|K>*o*  iif   ttui  Art 

(CI  Each  uK''iicv  if  tlw  IMuted  .State*  or 
the  Dl»tiut  (if  (i.iumiiia  which  ndmltiuier* 
a  retlrrmriit  iyntem  fnr  unmiltanta  ihall 
kerp  Kurh  recoi<U  make  «uch  certincutlona. 
luul  f'liiiuM  t)ir  (''inuni»*lon  with  such  In- 
foriniilitiii  luut  rt'iMirt*  an  muy  be  nece**rtry 
to  enable  the  Commlimlon  to  ciury  ovit  it* 
fuiu'Mnn  under  thl*   Act 

'.\  There  ure  hrrrhy  authorlKed  tti  be  ex- 
priutrd  frnm  Kniplnveen  I.lfr  Iniuranoe 
Kuntt  wiih(i\it  reniu'd  to  limitation*  on  ex- 
peiulitu:»Hi  frurn  tliut  Fund  for  n*cal  year* 
lOflo  liHii  111(1  \\)t\J  ouch  «vim«  as  may  be 
iiccenntvrv  to  |v«y  a<liiUnl*trallve  px|>en«ea 
incurrivl  iiy  thr  ('iiinn\li««|nn  in  carryuuj  out 
the  hrnlth  liri.rnt*  prtivlslun*  of  thl*  Act, 
Hpimbui»ement«  to  the  Fmpl  lyee*'  Life  In- 
surance F'uiul  for  »umii  no  expended,  tojjeiher 
wl')i  li,'r-«i'  ;>'  n  rate  to  be  determined  by 
the  .Sp(rrt,irv  i!  the  Trmsurv  shall  he  mnde 
from  the  RpUred  Fmploveep>  Mi^ixlth  Benefit* 
Ftiiul  which  In  luM-rhv  nuidc  uv.dlublr  for 
this  purjx>«e 

Htc  B  Thr  fon\ml*»lon  dluvU  tranonut  to 
the  Coimreas  annually  a  report  concernli\g 
the  ()peratl<in  of  thl*  Act 

rrrttTivr  OAtt 

Sw  9  Tl\e  health  l)eneflt*  program  pro- 
vided for  by  *ectlon  3  of  thl*  Act  *hall  Uke 
efTect  January  1,  lOfll  The  contrlbvitlop* 
]»rovlded  for  hy  eactlon  ft  of  thl*  Act  *hall 
take  effect  on  l^cember  1  lUflo  with  re*)>ect 
'"  iiiiii  li'v  or  '•on>c>eu«atlon  nccruuig  for  |k«- 
i.'li   hrh'innusn   on    and    after   that   date 

Ml  YAHUOHOUOH  Mr  rMrMdrnl 
I  (1r>Hf  to  tlijtnk  thr'  diHlinauialitHl  inn- 
,nuit,v  Irtttln  fiu  l»|j»  tJiUurnco  in  bi  in«iiu: 
iho  bill  up  loi  cuuHUttuttliuu 

rhr     bill     brfuM*     \Uv     Hpiml*^     ItHlttv 

•uiut--.  Ill  ihr  i)Aiuu«  itf  A  mtumn^t^m  to 
th«^  f^n»^  wuik  of  i|\«»  itti«>  Hrn«ltir  N*»u- 
brUMU  \\  \\rt»  ihiiui»ih  lu*  t»lTuil«  Uutt 
A  bill  vsrt«  tUtrttMt^tl  Irtal  yr«l  fn»  IMt^atMll 
^Vt^^unl  r'htplovrn'*  rii«»  bill  tyuvv  luuUu 
tMu\«hbMrtlit>n  vsw«  li\liAnlih*t*tt  by  hint 
AlUl  tSi>ipn|\«nirtl  bv  it  ludttbri  »tl  ttlhr'l 
KraAhu*  inrhitling  M»*mb»»i«  i\ol  tu\  Iho 
|Sv*l  Omoo  Aiul  Civil  Hrivirt«  (Nvmmil ««»<>, 
M  wtII  am  rtdttitMn»>i»  mrmbt^i* 

Mrt(iT<l  t>mivlt»vtMNi  ahttuUt  Ur  uiAlrfiil 
lt>  Ihr  MtuiAltti  fitdtt  Noilh  t*AitiUhA  I  Mi 
vh>ai»ANi  who  AM  t^hAirmAU  ttf  Ihr  aub 
tMMttmiUtM'  AHiHtlnlwl  u»  ii»i>lAt^r  Ihi^  lAlt^ 
WMiatui  NtMibomtM  iUfktHl  u|t  wht^rt^ 
HphAloi  NtMibri'tjrt  It^fi  ttiT  Aittt  ranirtl 
ihr  niiN»»^i\t  bill  ihintviuh  Utp  MUlHHmuuil- 
\rr  Aiul  Ihr  full  tMt«\mMlt*<*.  Aint  it»iH\il«Ml 
U  h>  Ihr  «ri\Alr 

Al  All  umtva  lh»»  chAlimAtt  t^f  U\r  ftiU 
rt\mmiUrr  iho  «t[»»\AU>«  tnim  »ouU\ 
Camllim  i  Mr  .h^HNnTr^N  i  aidtnl  th»»  avib- 
oommiUiH^  Aitd  AUlrd  BritaltM-  Nrvtb^^rgrr 
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during  his  lifetime,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  was  happy 
to  be  associated  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  other  Sen- 
ators, in  this  work,  and  to  be  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  tmder  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  cosponsored  the  bill  with 
Senator  Neuberger  and  other  Senators 

Every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
worked  long  and  hard  in  behalf  of  our 
retired  employeea,  so  that  they,  too, 
miKht  have  the  benefit  of  a  health  pro- 
gram designed  to  fit  their  needs. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  give  persoivs 
retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Health  Benefit!  Act  of  1958  a  somewhat 
similar  program  on  a  somewhat  com- 
parable basis  as  will  be  enjoyed  by  om- 
ployt«es  who  retire  in  the  future. 

While   the   Health   Act  of    1959   wu.s 
passed   litst    yoar,  persons   rellrlnu   Uu« 
date  would  not  be  ollMlblo  ur.dei  that  art 
l)ccuu»e  It  docB  not  become  eflectlvc  until 
July  1. 1960 

The  condllloiu  of  eligibility  me  Uie 
Nume,  Uiat  Is,  the  former  employer  muni 
have  retired  on  an  Immediate  annuity 
with  13  or  more  years  of  service  or  dui-  to 
disability.  The  contribution  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  will  approximate  50  i>ercent  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  under  Uie  samr 
condllloivs  aa  approved  last  yeftr  with 
respect  to  current  rmploycen  And  future 
retirees.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  estimated  Uiat  the  first  year  cost  to 
the  Oovrrnment  will  be  from  116  million 
to  $20  million,  and  will  decrease  each 
year  a.t  the  number  of  ijerson.s  nlready 
retired  diminishes. 

The  bin  nuthorlfo.s  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  establish  such  a  progrnm 
to  become  efTectlve  January  1,  1961 

Retirees  currently  enrolled  In  a  heRlth 
benefits  plan  of  a  carrier  approved  under 
the  1969  act  are  authorised  to  contlnur 
such  enrollment  except  that  when  the  en- 
rollment In  any  such  plan  becomes  ho 
small  as  to  be  uneconomical  approvnl 
may  be  withdrawn  by  th©  Civil  Service 
CommlMlon,  provided  the  remaining  rf- 
iu>ee«  are  given  an  opportvmlly  lo  trans- 
fer earoUraenl  to  another  plan  That  l.^ 
lo  prevent  ao  many  dlffei-ent  etunpanle* 
and  that  the  administrative  eosts  wtnild 
bwMvine  topheavy 

The  i^ethooA  e<M\tnbuiit»n  to  ihe  tM^ii 
fvf  the  jmmram  will  U»  wuhh»>hi  frtvw 
hia  mtvnthly  iiMUi»mettt  ehaek  by  Utt» 
(Mvil  Hi^rvie*  CtviwmlAah»i\  Tha  Oovt^nt- 
ment's  enntrtuuvum  will  Im>  by  aimual 
aitpiAtptiailuh  k\  th«>  r\)i\(t 

Mr  l.AUt('HR  Ml  l^itMiUleht,  wUI 
thp  Kenatttr  yield* 

Mr  YAI«<moi>nH  I  yieW  tt^  the 
diatingvilahad  Weiutttr  ftttm  (^»U> 

Mr  I.AUtrWR  WUl  the  Henalov  rrtM»\ 
•JVkAs  explah^  how  the  p»t^vn  who  U  yp' 
lutKt  fixun  wiM'k  makw  hIa  wM^mbuilon 
to  the  ^«\rt  \\\  ottler  U>  oualtfy  fnr  Uiaae 
liuMi»aafHt  l)ett»«l«?  H»  la  tfUvp^  T\\t 
nwaneivi  hf  |)«i  ttcu>a^,  ha  b^romM  Uve 
beh<4^eta)  y  In  \i\f  aama  mannt^r  m  U\oae 
who  r^tli^  aMer  th#  IWI  Uw  wi^tW  lntt> 
efTt^t     la  i\ol  Ihal  U^»f  t 

Mr  YARBCmOUON  t\  U  no!  qutU 
as  g!^n»roua  m  ihiit  ThOM  who  h%n 
ali^dy  rtUr«d  wU)  nol  pMi)oip»W  quilt 
as  naiy,  b»e»UM,  m  a  troup,  thigr  ar« 


older,  and  the  actuarial  plans  do  not  ap- 
ply as  favorably  to  the  elder  group  as 
they  do  to  present  employees.  So.  while 
their  scale  of  payments  will  be  comfort- 
able, there  are  some  slight  differences  in 
benefits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  because  the 
expectancy  of  life  is  shorter? 

Mr.  YARBOIU)UGH.  The  Ufe  ex- 
pectancy of  this  group  is  shorter;  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  do  they  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  so  as  to  actuarily 
support  this  increased  burden  that  falls 
upon  them? 

Mr  YARBOROUQH.  The  amount  is 
withheld  from  Uielr  checks.  They  get  a 
retirement  check  euch  month  from  the 
Oovenxment.  Their  payment  will  be 
wiUiheld  from  Uielr  checks.  Just  as  with 
employed  employees  Uic  premium  Is 
withheld  from  their  salary  checks 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  How  long  after  a  re- 
tueil  employee  enrolls  In  Uie  system 
does  Uie  Ck)vernment  conUnue  to  deduct 
from  hl.s  benefit  check  the  amount  of 
the  lurmuun? 

Mr  YARDOROUOH  So  long  ns  he 
.^lu.v^  in  the  program.  It  Is  not  manda- 
tory Thr  reUred  employeea  are  not  rc- 
(junt^  to  juin  The  same  Is  true  with 
rpM>ect  to  Mt lulled  employees;  Uiey  do 
not  hHve  to  Join  the  present  plan.  Some 
will  not  join  Wo  know  that  that  is  the 
furt  becau.sc  Uicy  have  indicated  they 
will  nol  Join  It  iK  a  voluntary  plan,  It 
i,s  not  a  cotnpul.Hory  plan  so  far  as  the 
retired  rmployee.s  urc  concerned.  They 
may  join,  or  not  If  a  retired  employee 
ritx'.s  not  Join,  no  deduction  will  be  made 
from  his  check 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Has  the  committee 
dptoi-mined  that  by  qunllfylng  these  re- 
liird  employees  will  sUll  keep  the  fund 
i>clui\rll.\  .sound' 

Mr,  YARBOROUQH  This  Is  a  sep- 
arate plnn  from  the  present  plan.  That 
i.s  why  we  are  enacting  n  sepai'ate  law 
Lft.st  year  the  retired  employee*  were 
very  greatly  disappointed  that  Uiey  were 
not  included  In  the  Health  Aot  of  1969 
Thtv  fell  Umt  they  wej-e  discriminated 
nuttin.st  Thnt  la  parUcularly  true  with 
leferenoe  to  employee*  who  are  golni  to 
retire  bt'foie  July  I.  I9e0  They  fell  they 
ovuUd  have  l>r>en  wtuklng  while  U^f  law 
\v«t«  UMng  enaeUHl  and  after  It  waa 
abintHi  by  the  PrwiUlenV  We  had  to  give 
the  (Mvil  He4viep  (\tn\mi»Ahw\  Ume  lo 
at^lvmiUy  v^t\rH  tmt  a  m\{\\{\  »»lat\  They 
AAbl  "We  need  unul  JvUy  I.  IHO  "  Tho 
pitv-enl  plan  v^ill  hi»l  Imnm^e  efteet4ve 
tintil  July  I  ItMIO  The  e«\iUtvvewi  wlut 
www  aft»>i'  July  I,  IWW>  will  m\  be  rtw- 
eie<1U,vU\elM»UealU\AtM 

Thla  ^tlan  wa*  aet  up  aei>aiH»U»ly  ft»r 
thts^e  ii»lliiHl  (NttpUvyeea  U  will  »m»  be* 
tMM«e  eftwMlve  vintU  Janviary  I,  IMl.  par- 
tbnilarly  l>eeau»e  the  FWleiml  Civil  lerv- 
ltH>  ev^nmiAAbvn  hM  ai^ld  thai  Utey  need 
time  u>  wtvik  it  ttviV  (•<>  U^ert  will  be  a 
hiAiuA  tvf  6  n\nt\thM  when  U^ei^  will  be 
i\tt  tHtvetnge  t\\f  Iheae  I'elh'ed  einiUtiyeei* 
Mr  lAUm'MK  This  la  a  aeiMMUte 
ftiud,  Utei\ 

Mr       YAlUIOnOHtlW     Ye*        TIte 
Neiilih  Aci  of  l»M  la  »  •epai'ele  ntnd 

Thty  art  aejiaiikVe  fvm<l*,    The  Oov 
eri\meiU  imU  In  ao  m\)eh  and  Ihe  em» 
pioyeei  put  In  to  much    Theae  are  aep. 


arate  fimds.  The  one  that  will  go  into 
effect  in  July  is  the  Health  Act  of  1959. 
Neither  imder  the  1959  act  nor  under 
the  proposed  act  will  it  be  possible  to 
dip  into  the  reserve  fund.  These  are 
separate  funds,  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  reference  to 
health  and  hospitalization,  will  the  Sen- 
ator describe  what  is  covered  by  those 
two  tci'zxis'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  given  discretion  to 
buy  the  best  policy  they  can  get.  It  i.s 
not  described  exactly  what  benefits  the 
retired  employees  will  get.  Of  course, 
certain  limitations  are  set  forth.  The 
Federal  Qovernment  will  put  In  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  a  single  person,  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  a  man  If  he  la  married, 
and  a  certain  amount  for  a  husband  with 
a  nondependent  spouse,  for  example. 
This  llmlU  what  It  will  coat  the  Federal 
Government  per  person.  We  put  on  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  burden  of 
going  out  and  buying  the  cheapest  policy 
they  can  get  with  the  most  benefits  and 
the  best  benefits  for  the  employees.  We 
know  from  the  Post  omce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  from  the  number  of 
witnesses  who  have  presented  testimony, 
that  the  Insurance  companies  are  bid- 
ding for  the  business.  They  can  bid 
lower  prices  and  present  cheaper  plans 
than  If  n  pergon  went  out  on  the  open 
market  looking  for  such  a  plan. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  These  premiums 
make  available  to  them  service  by  way 
of  hospltallBatlon  and  medical  care.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH,  Yes;  hospltnlU 
gallon  and  medical  care. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  should  like  lo  ask 
this  question.  Based  upon  this  separate 
fund  for  the  retired  employees,  has  the 
actuarial  study  indicated  that  the  oon- 
trlbuUons  made  by  the  Insured  and  the 
Oovemment  will  be  adequate  to  sup- 
port It? 

Mr,  YARBOROUQH,  It  works  the 
other  way.  They  have  said  this:  "We 
will  take  this  much  money  and  we  will 
buy  thl*  much  protection";  Instead  of 
saying,  "We  ai^  going  to  buy  ao  much 
proH!>etion,  »o  you  get  the  money,"  They 
will  take  whatever  money  they  have  and 
get  the  beat  they  can  There  1*  anolher 
M/\vc  of  p<4ley  m  employee*,  which  i« 
railed  miiumal  paKlelpaUtm  In  oUter 
wvtitU  the  \\\\\w  an  en\uUtyee  pay*  \\\ 
U\P  beller  U\e  eovetage  lie  gel*  That 
ai»pUe*  to  Uie  pigment  eovwiMie,  tvf 
tHJUiiie 

With  ihe  wiw^  empltvvee  W  wa*  \w\ 
felt  U\al  li  wa*  ^Mvaalble  to  gel  ihat  mueh 
U  wa*  tell  thai  it  wa*  nol  VH>aalbl*  itt 
gel  thai  belter  type  of  »kUIc,v  for  U\e  older 
pmtple,  Whai  ine  )>eop)e  in  ihl*  ikclu* 
aiial  Mixiup  eould  buy  wa*  mure  Umile4, 
IteeauMe  a*  Iheee  pem^le  U\  ihia  gr^tup 
gel  ttldet  iheti  v>ei<eet\la«e  i\f  tUneaae* 
int^it^Me*  1*0  U\e  plan  un<ler  diaeuaalon 
r\Ke*  limiu  a*  lo  how  much  moi\ey  U  will 
evMit,  and  then  puU  tuv  U\e  Civil  Wefvlee 
C\at\mi*AUui  U\e  buttlen  of  ttUng  ovtl  atvd 
getting  the  b<*«l  iM-olet^Uoiv  »H>aalb)e  fui' 
Iheee  t>eopte, 

A*  we  know,  mai\>  health  uollcie*  imi>* 
vide  an  age  Itmil  k4  M  t»  TO,  and  U\oee 
p^vlieie*  are  nt>l  )iN\ewaMe  »r%er  thai  luie 
l\\  tMher  tfc-ord*  a  ptreon  ma^r  w^rry  II 
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for  practically  all  his  life,  and  then  all  at 
once  the  company  will  say  to  him,  *^ou 
are  orer  the  age  limit.  We  will  not 
carry  you  any  longer." 

In  other  cases  when  a  person  gets 
sick,  he  suddenly  discovers  the  fine  print 
in  the  policy  which  states  that  the  policy 
is  cancelable  at  the  option  of  the  com- 
pany. That  will  not  be  true  In  con- 
nection with  these  policies.  The  sub- 
scriber will  pay  his  money  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  its  money,  and  the 
subscriber  will  be  covered.  That  policy 
cannot  be  canceled. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  in  condemning 
those  companies  that  issue  those  policies. 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  cancellation  of  a 
policy  at  the  option  of  the  Insurance 
company.  The  companies  will  collect 
the  premiums  from  a  person,  and  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  ill,  the  company  will 
cancel.  Many  of  those  policies  have 
that  clause  in  It  which  gives  the  com- 
pany the  right  to  cancel  the  policy 
linder  those  conditions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  person  has  no  protection. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  types  of 
relatives  that  may  be  covered  by  the 
propKised  act  Are  they  greater  in  scope 
than  those  included  in  the  act  covering 
presently  nonretired  employees? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  this  is  not 
broadened. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Then    it    does    not 

broaden  at  all   the   present   limitations 

with  respect  to  who  may  be  covered.     Is 

that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  it  does  not 
broaden  that  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  any 
serious  discussion  in  committee  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  allowing  this 
broad  scope  of  relatives  who  may  be 
covered,  and  for  which  the  Government 
has  to  pay  the  premium? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  Is  not  a 
broad  scc^Je.  It  is  limited  to  children 
linder  21  ye&rs  of  age. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  something 
said  about  nondependent  spoiises. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  with 
relation  to  nondependent  spouses;  yes. 
A  nondependent  spouse  cannot  come  un- 
der the  plan.  If  a  person  working  for 
the  Government  has  a  spou.«e  who  does 
not  work,  she  could  be  covered.  How- 
ever, if  the  spouse  earns  a  full  salary. 
she  Is  not  covered  by  her  husband's  in- 
surance. She  would  have  to  buy  her  own 
insurance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observe  from  the 
rep>ort  that  there  are  315.000  retired 
couples  whose  annuities  average  J175  a 
month,  and  that  there  are  about  100.000 
widows  whose  annuities  average  $55  a 
month,  who  would  qualify  for  enroll- 
ment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  would  be 
eligible  If  they  subscribed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  stated  that  this  plan  would 
entail  a  cost  of  about  >18  million  a  year. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Prom  $15  mil- 
lion to  |20  million  is  the  estimate  that 
we  have  obtained. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Aa  I  ondcrsland.  each 
year  the  amount  wlU  become  lower,  be- 
cause the  dumber  of  participants  will 
grow  smaller. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  will  cost  $18  mil- 
lion a  year  the  first  year. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  say  it 
will  be  $18  milUon.  The  estimate  is  be- 
tween $15  million  and  $20  million.  It 
will  be  in  that  range. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  whatever  the  cost  is,  the  cost 
will  be  borne  equally  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  tjie  retired  employees? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  figures  out 
substantially  that  way.  I  believe  the 
figures  show  that  the  Government  em- 
ployee will  pay  55  percent  and  the  Gov- 
ernment 45  percent.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
actly equal.  The  theory  of  the  law  is 
equal,  but  when  the  annuity  tables  were 
drawn  up.  it  did  not  figure  out  that  way. 
The  employees  will  have  to  pay  55  per- 
cerit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  beUeve  that 
completes  the  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
emendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  diligence  he  has 
shown  in  having  the  bill  called  up. 
These  retired  employees  and  their  wid- 
ows have  felt  "let  down"  because  they 
were  not  included  in  the  bill  last  year, 
but  the  committee  was  advised  at  that 
time  that  it  was  actuarily  unsound  to 
attempt  to  include  them  in  the  bill  with 
the  employees  who  are  covered  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Act  of  1959. 
I  think  thlB  is  a  very  beneficial  bill  and 
will  help  the  majority  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  about  to  retire  and  who 
have  previously  retired.  They  will  know 
that  they  will  be  covered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  compliment  of  my  colleague.  I  think 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation  will 
appreciate  the  diligence  and  assistance 
he  has  shov^Ti  In  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINT  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  KNTTTLED  "RELA- 
TIVE WATER  AND  POWER  RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
US.S.R.  AND  U.S.A." 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  the  eonsideraUon  of 
Calendar  No.  1120,  Senate  Resolution 
259  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clbkk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  259 »  to  print  with  Illustrations 
a  committee  print  entitled  "Relative 
Water  and  Power  Resource  Development 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  ccnsideratlon  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  study  of  the  relative 
water  and  power  resource  development 
In  the  USSR,  and  the  United  States  was 
made  last  fall  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl  is 
the  author  of  the  resolution  which  has 
been  reported  unanimously,  smd  which 
provides  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  this  ver>-  important  study.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  printing  of  this  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  re-solution  'S.  Res.  259)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Relative  Water  and  Power  Resource 
Development  In  the  U  S  S  R  and  the  US  A  ." 
consisting  of  a  Joint  subcommittee  report 
and  stitfT  studies  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  be  printed  with  IHuj- 
tratlons   as  a  Senate  dcx:ument. 

Skc.  2  TTiere  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  three  thousand  seven  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  Senate  document. 


PRINTING  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
•RELATIVE  WATER  AND  POWER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  LN  THE 
U.S.SR.   and  U.S.A." 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No,  1128. 
Senate  Resolution  260. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clehk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  260)  to  print  with  illustrations 
a  committee  print  entitled  "Relative 
Water  and  Power  Resource  Development 
in  the  USSR  and  U.S.A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "Resolved."  and  insert 
"That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  additional  cop- 
ies of  the  Senate  document  entitled  'Rel- 
ative Water  and  Power  Resource  Devel- 
opment in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  USA'  " 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  what 
Is  the  difference  between  Senate  Reso- 
hltion  259  and  Senate  Resolution  260? 
The  language  Ls  the  same  In  both  reso- 
lutions, is  it  not?    It  appears  to  me  that 
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it  is  the  same  report  which  is  sought  to 
be  prmted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Senate  Res- 
olution 259  relates  to  the  printing  of  the 
reix)rt  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Senate 
Resolution  260  calls  for  its  printing  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr  EI  .LENDER.  It  is  the  same  re- 
port, though,  is  it  not? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  It  Is  the 
same  report,  but  one  committee  desires 
some  copies,  and  the  other  committee 
wants  some  copies.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  desires  copies  because  the 
rep>ort  reflects  the  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment In  the  U,S.S.R. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  But  the  report 
would  be  the  same:  would  It  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas     Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  T*^e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  thre« 
thoiosand  seven  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  Senate  document  entitled  "Relative  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Resource  Development  In  the 
US  SJl    and  the  U.8  A". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  Senate  Resolution 
259  and  Senate  Resolution  260  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. S.  722  Is  the  bill  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  In  certain 
economically  depressed  areas.  It  Ls  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  area  redevelopment 
bill.    It  passed  this  body  last  year. 

The  House  yesterday  struck  out  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  and  added 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  or  a  sub- 
stitute. This  Is  a  matter  of  general 
interest  to  all  Members  of  this  body. 
I  do  not  wish  to  call  up  the  bill  without 
advance  notice  to  all  Senators.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  very  important  bill, 
and  we  shall  want  to  consider  it  and 
discuss  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  called  up 
this  afternoon,  but  It  may  be  called  up 
later  in  the  day.  Perhaps  I  shall  ask 
that  the  Senate  convene  early  tomorrow 
and  try  to  consider  the  bill  tomorrow 
or  on  Saturday,  or  perhaps  on  Monday. 
I  shall  discuss  the  matter  \^ith  the  mi- 
nority leadership  as  well  as  with  major- 
ity Members  who  are  vitally  Interested 
in  the  matter.  However,  I  desire  all 
Senators  to  know  that  the  House  bill 
is  at  the  desk  and  can  be  called  before 
the  Senate  at  any  time.  Either  it  can 
be  sent  to  conference,  or  a  motion  can 
be  made  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  certain  what  procedure 
will  be  followed,  but  I  desire  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  measure  is  here,  and 


that  we  expect  to  have  it  discussed  and 
acted  upon  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  in- 
formed as  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  bills?  Is  there  a  sufBcient  difference, 
so  that  the  committee  would  have  to  re- 
consider the  bill? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  talked 
with  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  bill.  I  am 
informed  that  the  House  made  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  $380-odd  million,  while  the  House 
bill   provides  for  $250   million. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  House  bill.  I  believe  the 
House  substantially  reduced  the  amount 
which  was  provided  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  principal  difference 
Is  that  the  original  Senate  bill  provided 
$389  miUion.  which  would  be  a  direct 
loan  from  the  Treasury,  The  House  bill 
provides  $251  million,  and  requires  an 
appropriation.  There  are  other  differ- 
ences, which  are  more  or  less  minor  in 
extent,  but  these  are  the  two  principal 
differences. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  amount 
of  $389  million  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  was  a 
loan  program.  The  House  bill  provides 
$251  million? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  House  bill  provides 
$251  million,  and  calls  for  an  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  House 
bill,  then,  is  an  authorization  for  $251 
million? 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  that  be  in  the 
form  of  grants? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  it  will  be  almost 
entirely  In  the  form  of  loans.  There  is 
a  small  sum  of  $75  million  for  grants, 
which  is  provided  in  the  House  bill,  for 
the  people  who  are  able  to  persuade  the 
administrator  that  they  are  unable  to  do 
the  flnancmg  by  themselves. 

Mr.  ELLEH^DER  Are  the  other  pro- 
visions the  same? 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  are  substantially 
the  same.  The  differences  are  minor 
and  technical. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
say  that  the  bill  will  not  be  called  up 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  I  did 
not  say  that,  although  I  do  not  expect 
that  it  will  be  called  up.  However,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  foreclosed  from  doing 
so.  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  before  doing  so.  I  want  to  talk 
with  the  minority  leader  about  it.  but  he 
is  not  in  the  Chamber  now.  But  I 
made  no  such  statement,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state 
the  number  of  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service,  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  Calendar  No.  1323. 
House  bill  8241,  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  relating  to  the  reemployment  of 
former  Members  of  Congress. 


AMENDMENT     OF     CIVIL     SERVICE 
RETIREMENT    ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1323.  House  bill  8241;  and  I  mvlte  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chtef  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl,  8241) 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  relating  to  the 
reemployment  of  former  Members  of 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
•  H.R.  8241),  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  first  amendment  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  £ind  Civil  Serv- 
ice was,  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3,  to  strike  out: 

That  (a)  section  9(c)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2259(c))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  annuity  of  a 
Member  retiring  under  this  Act"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "The  annuity  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  of  a  former  Member  with  title  to 
Member  annuity,  retired  under  this  Act"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting,  in  pwu-agraphs  (2).  (3), 
(4).  and  (5)  thereof,  or  performed  In  a 
position  In  which  he  Is  subject  to  this  Act 
after  his  separation  from  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber," Immediately  following  "prior  to  his 
separation  from  service  as  a  Member," 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

That  ( a )  subsection  ( 1 )  of  section  1  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "In  the  case  of  an 
employee  sepwrated  or  transferred  to  a  posi- 
tion not  within  the  purview  of  this  Act 
before  he  has  completed  five  years  of  clvUlan 
service  or  a  Member  separated  before  he 
has  completed  five  years  of  Member  service" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of 
an  employee  or  Member  separated  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  position  not  within  the  purview 
of  this  Act  before  he  has  completed  five 
years  of  civilian  service". 

(bl  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"Member  senlce"  where  they  first  appear 
In  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "civilian  service". 

(c>  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"Member  service"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "civilian 
service". 

(d)  (1)  So  much  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  such  Act  as  precedes  the  first  pro- 
viso is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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'  ( fe  Ttt*  *nc unity  of  a  coacresslooal  em- 
plryw  reUrlnf  lUKter  thl»  Act  shall  be  com- 
putHl  ••  provided  In  aabaecttoa  (a),  except 
U^t  vlth  resp«ct  to  so  much  of  his  service 
«5  s  congressional  employee  and  his  military 
serrlce  as  does  not  exceed  a  total  of  fifteen 
7«ars.  and  with  respect  to  any  Member  serr- 
tce.  the  anniilty  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying 2',  per  centum  of  the  average  salary 
by  the  years  of  such  service:  ". 

(21  Clause  (D  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "congressional  employee"  the 
words  "or  Member,  or  any  combination  of 
such  service". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(ci  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oIIowb  : 

"(c)  The  annuity  of  a  Member,  or  of  a  for- 
mer Member  with  title  to  Member  annuity, 
retiring  under  this  Act  shall  be  computed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  except  that  if  he 
has  had  at  least  five  years'  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber or  a  congressional  employee,  or  any  com- 
bination of  such  service  the  annuity  shall 
be  computed,  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  his  service 
as  a  Member  and  so  much  of  his  military 
service  as  is  creditable  for  the  purposes  of 
this  clause,  and  (2)  so  much  of  his  con- 
gressional employee  service  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  years,  by  multiplying  2'/a  per 
centum  of  the  average  salary  by  the  years 
of  such  service." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  this  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
ofthebiU' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
House  bill  deals  with  the  reemployment 
of  former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  has 
been  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  by  striking  out 
certain  provisions  and  inserting  new  text. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  a 
number  of  inconsistencies  and  to  correct 
certain  Inequities  in  the  operation  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  Is  a  very 
teclmical  one;  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
explain  it  as  simply  as  possible. 

Under  present  law.  5  years  of  sei^ice  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  are  required  In 
order  for  a  former  Member  of  Congress 
to  obtain  initial  coverage  under  the  Re- 
tirement Act  or  to  regain  coverage  pre- 
viously acquired  by  him  by  virtue  of 
earlier  service  as  an  employee,  in  a  posi- 
tion subject  to  the  act.  In  other  words, 
this  bill  deals  with  the  problem  which 
confronts  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
previously  served  the  Giovemment  in  an 
administrative  position,  either  on  Capitol 
Hill  or  in  the  departments  downtown  or 
out  in  the  field.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  try  to  make  more  equitable  the  re- 
tirement rights  of  such  persons  who  have 
come  under  the  retirement  plan,  either 
In  the  first  Instance  as  an  employee,  or 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  then  their 
status  has  changed,  and  their  retirement 
rights  have,  as  a  result,  been  adversely 
affected. 

As  I  have  said,  under  present  law  one 
must  have  5  years  of  service  as  a  Member 
of  Confresa  In  order  to  obtain  Initial  cov- 
erage under  the  Retirement  Act  or  to 
regain  coverage  which  had  been  won.  for 
example,  by  virtue  of  earlier  service  u  an 
employee  in  a  poaltlon  covered  by  the  act 


This  quirk  in  the  law  meazis  that  such 
a  covered  employee,  when  elected  to  Con- 
gress, would  lose  his  coverage  until  he 
completed  &  years  of  service  as  a  Member 
ai  Congres&  Of  course,  during  those  5 
years  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  have  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion twice,  following  his  initial  election; 
and  in  his  reelection  campaigns  he  might 
be  defeated.  Then  he  would  no  longer 
be  covered  under  the  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  coverage  in  the 
case  of  a  Government  employee  is  based 
on  any  combination  of  3  years  of  service, 
whether  continuous  or  not.  In  other 
words,  such  a  person  can  be  covered  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  of  his  noncontigu- 
ous periods  of  service  as  a  Government 
employee;  but  he  will  be  out  of  luck  if,  in 
the  meantime,  he  is  elected  to  Congress, 
and  then  is  defeated  before  he  serves  5 
years  in  Congress,  even  though  there- 
after he  is  reelected.  He  will  lose  his  cov- 
erage unless  he  serves  for  5  continuous 
years.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee,  coverage  once  obtained 
is  not  lost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  page  is  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania reading? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  reading  from  page 
1  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service,  under  the  sub- 
heading "Purpose." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  continue  to 
paraphrase  the  report: 

The  bill  will  correct  this  anomalous 
situation,  by  basing  the  coverage  in  all 
instances  oa  any  combination  of  5  years 
of  civilian  service.  Thus,  if  an  employee 
with  5  years  or  more  of  service  is  elected 
to  Congress,  his  coverage  will  continue 
without  a  break.  Or,  for  example,  if  an 
employee  has  4  years  of  service,  then  he 
will  acquire  coverage  after  he  serves  for 
1  year  as  a  Memljer  of  Congress,  instead 
of  having  to  serve  in  Congress  for  5 
years,  as  required  by  present  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  wiU  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assiune  that 
for  4  years  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  worked  at  a  salary  of 
$5,000,  and  then  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  received  a  salary  of  $22,500 
How  would  his  retirement  compensation 
be  determined,  smd  how  would  that 
compensation  differ  in  the  event  he 
worked  5  continuous  years  as  an  em- 
ployee, as  compared  with  the  compen- 
sation received  by  one  who  worked  4 
years  as  an  employee  and  1  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  my 
friend  will  defer  his  question  until  I 
complete  my  general  statement  on  the 
bill,  and  tiien  reach  a  discussion  of  the 
basis  of  credit.  Otherwise,  we  may  be- 
come con.fuaed. 

Mr.  LAUaCHE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ur.  President,  present 
law  accords  retirement  credit  for  civil- 
ian employee  eervlce  performed  before, 
but  with  on«  exception  not  after,  Mem- 
ber service.    The  exception  occurs  when 


a  former   Member   is  reemployed   in   a 

civilian  position  subject  to  the  act  for 
a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  acquire 
title  to  a  separate  and  additional  em- 
ployee annuity — 5  years.  However,  with- 
out such  separate  employee  annuity 
title,  civilian  employee  service  per- 
formed after  leaving  Congress  now  pro- 
duces no  additional  retirement  benefits. 
The  bill  corrects  this  obvious  inequity 
by  making  provisions  for  computation 
or  recomputation  of  the  former  Mem- 
ber s  annuity,  to  include  credit  for  any 
civilian  service,  performed  subsequent  to 
his  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

In  other  words,  if  before  becoming  a 
Member  of  Congress,  one  has  served  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  government,  he 
will  receive  retirement  credit  for  that 
service.  But  after  he  becomes  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  under  present  law  lie 
does  not  receive  retirement  credit  un- 
less thereafter,  as  a  former  Member,  he 
is  reemployed  in  a  civilian  position  sub- 
ject to  tile  act  for  a  period  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  acquire  title  to 
a  separate  and  additional  employee 
annuity,  which  means  employment  for 
5  years.  However,  without  such  separate 
employee  annuity  title,  civilian  employee 
service  performed  after  such  a  person 
leaves  Congress  will  not  now  produce  any 
additional  retirement  benefits. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  reem- 
ployment of  a  retired  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  what  we  call  a  when -actually- 
employed  basis.  Under  exi.sting  law,  a 
retired  Member  of  Congress — whether 
retired  because  of  voluntary  retirement 
or  because  he  was  defeated  m  an  elec- 
tion— who  accepts  appointment  to  a 
civilian  position  on  an  intermittent- 
service  basis  or  on  a  "when-actually- 
employed"  basis — in  other  words,  part- 
time — or  on  a  full-time  or  substantially 
full-time  basis  without  compensation  is 
required  to  forfeit  his  entire  annuity  for 
the  full  period  of  his  employment,  even 
though  he  receives  only  an  occasional 
day's  pay  or  even  though  he  receives  no 
pay  at  all,  under  a  "without  compensa- 
tion" appointment.  In  other  words,  if 
he  IS  given  per  diem  employment  once  or 
twice  a  week  or  two  or  three  tunes  a 
month,  this  condition  applies,  and  he  will 
forfeit  his  entire  annuity. 

The  bill  will  change  that  situation,  by 
making  provision  for  continuing  the 
foiTner  Member's  annuity  on  a  proper 
pro  rata  basis  in  the  circumstances  I 
have  described,  but  with  no  resulting  in- 
crease in  retirement  benefits.  During 
any  such  period  or  periods  of  reemploy- 
ment on  an  intermit  tent -service  basis — 
in  other  words,  when  employed  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  a  week  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  a  month — or  an  a 
when-actually -employed  basis — in  other 
words,  whenever  he  Ls  called  to  work,  but 
not  on  a  regular  basis — the  employing 
agency  would  be  required  to  reduce  the 
former  Members  salary  by  the  amount 
of  his  annuity  appropriately  allocable 
to  his  period  or  periods  of  reemploy- 
ment; and,  quite  properly,  the  money  so 
wlUiheld  would  be  returned  to  the  Re- 
tirement Fund. 

I  admit  that  this  u  rather  complicat- 
ed, but  I  believe  It  Is  reaeonably  fair. 
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Now  let  me  discuss  the  bcksis  of  credit, 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
asked  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  to  me? 

Mr  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  jrield. 
Mr.     E^JjENDER.     Suppose     such     a 
man  works  2  days  a  week,  for  an  entire 
year.     Will  an  entire  year  be  added  to 
tlie  credit  he  receives? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No:  only  the  number  of 
da.vs  he  actually  worked. 

Mr   ELLENDER.    Only  the  number  of 
davs  he  actually  worked? 
Mr  CLARK     Yes 

Mr.  EXLEiroEIR.  How  Is  that  pro- 
portioned? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  told  he  gets  no  ad- 
ditional credit  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment II  he  were  working  2  days 
out  of  5,  for  example,  he  would  get  credit 
for  two- fifths. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Let  us  assume  that 
out  of  365  cays  he  workf.<l  100  ditys 
'Would  he  get  credit  for  100  days,  and 
not  the  365  days''     Is  that  conect? 

Mr.  CLARK  If  he  works  full  time, 
he  gets  credit  for  the  whole  100  days 
If  he  works  i>art  time,  he  does  not  gel 
credit  for  it 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  what  does  the  Senator  mean  by 
•'credit?' 

Mr  CLARK.  It  Is  counted  for  an  ad- 
ditional annuity. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Did  the  committee 
have  specific  cases  before  it  to  Rive  rise 
to  the  bill  we  are  now  con.sidering? 
Mr.  CI>ARK  Oh.  yes:  very  definitely. 
Mr.  ELLEI^DER.  How  many  were 
there^  I  find  many  such  bills  are  en- 
acted to  take  care  of  two  or  three  or 
four  persons  I  am  wondering  how 
many  persons  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill  if  It  .should  be  enacted. 

Mr  CLARK.     My  recollection  is  some- 
where between  half  a  dozen  and  a  dozen 
I  know  of  two  by  name,  but  there  arc 
more  than  thit. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
learn  the  names. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  There  are 
more  than  that  number.  I  have  seen  a 
list.  I  can  :5ay  to  the  Senator  from 
Loui.'-iana  the  numbi-r  involved  is  not 
larpe,  but  this  is  not  a  bill  for  one  man 
or  two  men. 

Mr     LAUSCHE     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 
Mr   CLARK      Yes 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  a.ssume  that 
a  Congressman  served  for  5  years  and 
he  became  eiititled  to  a  pension,  up  to 
a  certain  amount.  He  then  takes  a 
position  with  the  Oovemment.  What 
he  earns  in  ihat  new  position  and  the 
length  of  his  service  go  to  his  credit  in 
building  up  his  retirement  rights.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  correct.  Why 
should  that  not  be  so,  really? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  are  the  pros- 
pects   of    buJldlng    up    his    retirement 
rights  as  to  the  amount  of  payments? 
Mr.  CLARK.    Let  me  get  now  to  the 
basis  of  credit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  Senator  will  get 
to  that.    Verj'  well. 
cvi — eoa 


Mr.  CLARK.  With  respect  to  the 
basis  of  credit,  and  this  is  pretty  com- 
plicated, I  will  ask  my  friend  to  follow 
me  closely.  I  am  referring  to  page  2  of 
the  committee  report,  under  the  head- 
ing "Basis  of  Credit." 

I  read : 

Once  the  decision  Is  reached  that  credit  is 
to  b*  allowed  for  servlcee  under  any  epeclfled 
BPt  of  rlrciunstances  different  in  any  respect 
from  those  set  forth  In  existing  law. 

Then  we  have  to  answer  this  question 
as  to  the  amount  on  which  the  credit  is 
lo  be  based : 

Under  present  law,  the  annuity  of  a  Mem- 
ber Is  computed  at  2V2  percent  of  average 
salary  times  years  of  Member  service,  con- 
gressional employee  service  not  In  excess  of 
15  years,  and  creditable  military  service. 

Then  we  come  to  service  in  addition  to 
these  three  ba^es — that  is.  Member  serv- 
ice, congressional  employees  sei-vice,  and 
creditable  militaiT  service: 

Other  service  Is  Uien  credited  Independ- 
ently under  a  formula  which  provides:  I'j 
percent  fur  years  of  service  up  to  5;  1^,4  per- 
cent for  years  of  service  between  5  .'.nd  10 
and  2  percent  for  years  of  service  over  10. 

Similarly,  the  annuity  of  a  congressional 
employee  is  computed  at  2''2  percent  of  aver- 
age salary  for  his  congressional  employee  and 
creditable  military  service  not  exceeding  15 
years  Credit  for  any  other  service  of  any 
kind  Is  then  computed  Independently  under 
the    IV:-.   1\-.  ^^^  2-percent   formula — 

'Which  I  have  just  recited — 

as  In  the  case  of  a  Member 

The  annuity  of  employees  generally  la 
computed.  In  the  main,  under  a  formula 
which  provides  1 4  percent  for  years  of  total 
service  not  In  excess  of  5;  \\  percent  for 
years  of  total  service  between  5  and  10;  and 
2  percent  for  years  of  total  service  In  excess 
of  10. 

All  I  have  been  telling  the  Senator  so 
far  IS  e.xisting  law 

This  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
would  have  credited  former  Members  for 
subseo.uent  service  in  appointive  civilian 
positions  at  the  2 "^-percent  rate  appli- 
cable now  only  to  Members  and  limited 
congressional  employee  service  We  did 
not  think  that  this  was  right,  so  we 
changtxl  it,  and,  from  what  I  have  Just 
said,  the  Senator  can  see  that  the  credit 
for  -service  could  tx?  computed  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  ways  But  the  way  we 
have  done  it  carrifis  out.  we  believe,  fully 
the  objective  of  giving  retirement  credit 
to  former  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
subsequently  employed  in  civilian  serv- 
ice in  appointive  F>ositions.  However, 
under  the  committee  amendment,  credit 
for  such  .service  would  be  computed  un- 
der the  formula  appUcable  to  Federal 
employees  generally  for  comparable 
civilian  service. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  give  any 
special  "break"  to  a  Congressman  by  rea- 
son of  his  former  service;  and,  In  order 
to  achieve  that,  in  subsections  <a)  and 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  we 
amended  the  annuity  formulas  for  con- 
gressional employees  and  Members  of 
Congress,  Each  formula  as  amended 
would  require  application  of  the  same 
system  which  applies  to  regular  Federal 
employees— that  Is,  IVa  percent.  l'/4  per- 
cent,   and    2    percent,    the    three -step 


formula  used  In  the  case  of  employees 
generally— to  the  total  service  of  the  re- 
tiring congressional  employee  or  Mem- 
ber, with  the  2^4  percent  factor  to  be 
used,  in  either  instance,  only  with  re- 
ject to  years  of  service  for  which  it  is 
currently  authorized. 

Application  of  the  formula  of  IVi,  1%, 
and  2  percent  would  be  based  on  the  to- 
tal service  of  the  retiring  individual, 
whether  he  be  a  congressional  employee 
or  a  Member.  Thus,  for  the  service 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  2i'2-per- 
cent  factor,  the  1% -percent  factor 
would  be  applied  to  years  of  total  serv- 
ice between  5  and  10,  and  the  2-percent 
factor  would  be  applied  for  service  in 
excess  of  10  years. 

I  know  this  is  complicated,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Assuming  that  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  2S  percent,  on 
what  figure  would  that  be  based?  What 
is  the  basis  for  it? 

Mr.  CLARK  It  is  based,  as  it  is  im- 
der  current  law,  on  the  highest  5  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  what  amount? 
Suppose  for  a  few  years  one  received  $5,- 
000.  for  a  few  years  $10,000,  and  for  a 
few  years  a  higher  amount? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  based  on  the  5- 
year  average  of  the  highest  salary.  This 
proposal  does  not  make  any  change  in 
the  present  law  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  get  back  to  my  origi- 
nal question.  If  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  for  5  years,  and  I  then  take  a 
job  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
work  at  it  for  10  years,  at  $8,000  a  year, 
the  basis,  in  computing  my  retirement 
benefits,  would  be  the  5  years  in  which 
I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  would  be  based 
on  a  salai-y  of  $22,500  a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
This  bill  would  make  no  change  in  that 
provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    "Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  point  out  that  If 
tlie  Senator  were  working  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration at  $21,000  a  year,  in  an  exempt 
position,  and  worked  for  5  years,  and 
then  left,  because  of  some  situation,  or 
because  he  was  no  longer  useful  to  the 
administration — Uie  Senator  might  sim- 
ply get  sick  and  tired  of  the  work — and 
then  came  to  work  as  a  clerk  at  $3,000. 
$4,000,  or  $5,000  a  year,  the  annuity 
under  existing  law  would  still  be  based 
upon  the  $21,000  for  the  5  years,  under 
the  law  as  it  now  reads. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Under  the 
present  law  a  Congressman  who  takes 
a  job  with  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  allowed  any  credits  for  the  new  job, 
is  he? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  he  would  get  the 
credit  If  he  worked  5  years  or  more. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  not  a  fact,  then 
that  a  Congressman  could  take  a  medi- 
ocre job.  let  us  say  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
or  $6,000  a  year,  and  each  year  he  worked 
he  would  be  building  up  a  retirement 
compenaatlon  based  on  8  years'  salary  at 
$22,500  a  year?  Will  the  Senator  answer 
the  question  "yes"  or  "no"? 

Mr,  CLARK.    The  answer  Is  "Yea," 
under  existing  law. 
Mr,  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  ThiB  bill  makes  no 
change  in  existing  law  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
it  operates  inequitably,  because  with 
respect  to  the  Congressman  and  to  the 
high-ranking  Cabinet  members  the 
salary  is  extraordinarily  high,  and, 
therefore,  the  base  for  the  compensation 
would  be  fixed  at  a  high  flgiire? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  inequitable  at  all.  Frankly,  I  think 
it  is  only  Just,  right,  and  fair. 

Another  thing  applies,  also.  If  a  man 
works  for  a  long  period  of  time  at  a 
clerk's  salary,  which  Is  low.  and  then  is 
elected  to  Congress  and  serves  in  the 
Congress  at  $22,500  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  his  term,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
would  stUl  get  the  congressional  retire- 
ment pay. 

All  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  the  bill 
would  not  change  that  provision  a  bit. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator's Judgment,  but  the  goodness  with 
which  this  proposition  strikes  him  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  badness  with 
which  It  strikes  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.    This  is  not  an  unusual 
disagreement  between  two  good  friends. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     About 
how  many  employees  would  be  effected 
by  this  provision? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  tried  to  estimate  that. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know.  My  best  esti- 
mate is  that  it  is  somewhere  between  a 
half  dozen  and  a  dozen. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
all  who  would  be  affected  by  the  bill  now 
before  us? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  I  only 
know  of  two,  myself,  but  I  am  told  by 
others  there  are  a  number  more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  would  say  It  would  not  be  over 
8  or  10  at  the  most?  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  unable  to  get  from 
the  stair  information  which  would  enable 
me  to  accurately  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  asking  for  an  accurate  answer.  I 
only  want  a  reasonable  estimate.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana the  number  was  about  a  half  dozen. 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  my  best  guess. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
next  question  Is.  would  the  bill  change 
the  existing  formula,  other  than  that 
which  Is  now  applicable  either  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  others? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  I  went 
through  that  quite  carefully. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  somewhat 
more  favorable  basis  for  certain  service. 
However  it  is  not  significant  as  can  be 
noted  from  the  report  on  the  bill. 

Also,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  cost 
of  this  measiire  would  be  negligible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  said  this  would  not  make  any 
significant  change.  What  is  the  in- 
significant change  which  would  be  made? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  have  to  go 
over  the  whole  complicated  computa- 
tion again. 


Mr.  WnXlAMS  of  Delaware.  I  heard 
the  Senator  give  the  explanation.  He 
made  it  so  complicated  I  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Stated  simply,  how  will  this 
change  the  formula  for  John  Doe? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Very  simply,  this  would 
make  it  possible  in  certain  circum- 
stances for  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
hai  been  back  and  forth  between  civil- 
ian employment  and  the  Congress  to  get 
slightly  more  retirement  benefit  than 
he  would  get  at  present,  and  I  think 
Justly  so,  because  in  my  opinion  the  pres- 
ent law  Ls  not  equitable  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
what  waj-  or  manner  is  the  law  to  be 
changed?  There  must  be  some  mathe- 
matical formula.  We  cannot  simply 
pass  a  bill  which  says,  "slightly." 
Either  the  bill  changes  the  formula  or 
it  will  not.  What  will  it  do?  I  am  not 
necessarily  objecting  to  the  bill;  I  am 
simply  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do,  only  too  well. 

Let  me  try  again  to  make  this  clear. 

As  amended  by  the  bill,  the  formula 
would  require  the  regular  l^-j  percent, 
1%  percent  and  2  percent  three  step 
formula  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees generally  in  computing  the  total 
service  of  the  retiring  congressional  em- 
ployee or  Member,  with  the  2^2  percent 
factor  to  be  used,  in  either  instance, 
only  with  respect  to  years  of  service 
for  which  it  is  currently  authorized. 
The  net  n«ult  would  be  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
in  and  oui,  of  the  Congress  and  of  Fed- 
eral employment  to  get  the  same  an- 
nuity, based  on  the  five  years  of  highest 
pay,  which  they  would  have  gotten  if 
they  had  stayed  only  in  the  civilian 
service  or  had  stayed  only  in  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  that 
the  only  change  in  the  bill?  Is  that 
the  only  chjange  m  the  formula? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  talking 
largely  about  section  1.  Now  let  us 
talk  about  sections  2,  3.  and  4. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  we  were  speaking  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
bill,  but  there  are  four  sections  of  the 
bill.  My  good  friends  from  Delaware. 
Ohio,  and  Louisiana  have,  with  cus- 
tomary courtesy,  interrupted  me  before 
I  finished  explaining  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  I  shall  wait  until 
the  Senatof  explains  the  other  three 
sections. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  Before  the  Senator 
proceeds,  can  the  Senator  tell  us  of  the 
number  who  will  benefit  from  passage 
of  the  bill?  How  many  are  Represent- 
atives in  Qangress  or  Senators?  Are 
they  all  Senators  and  Representatives — 
"lame  ducks'? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  To  my  knowledge 
there  is  one  present  Representative  who 
used  to  be  an  employee.  There  is  one 
former  Representative  who  is  presently 
an  employe*.  I  understand  from  the 
staff — and  I  have  not  undertaken  to  find 
out  the  name — there  are  one  or  two 
Senators  involved. 

Mr.  ELLEKDER.  Are  there  any  ad- 
ministrative    assistants    involved,     any 


employees    of    the    Senate    or    of    the 
House? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  know  of  one  former 
administrative  assistant. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Now.  wait  a  minute.    He 
is  presently  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  mean  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Are  there  any 
administrative  assistants  who  may  have 
lost  their  jobs? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  staff  does  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  every  employee  of  the 
Congress  is  involved  in  this  bill?  Let 
us  stop  shadowboxing.  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
a  fact? 
Mr  CLAPtK.  That  could  be  the  case. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that.  I  desire  to  propound  a 
question  which,  as  the  Senator  present- 
ing the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania should  be  able  to  answer.  Does 
or  does  not  the  bill  apply  to  every  em- 
ployee of  the  congressional  or  legislative 
branch  as  well  as  to  every  Member  of 
Congress?  Surely  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  a  member  who  is  on 
the  staff  of  a  Congressional  Member  or 

Senator  serves  more  than  15  years 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  It  ap- 
plies to  every  Member  or  legislative  em- 
ployee who  has  more  than  15  years' 
service     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr  CLARK.  From  this  point  on.  if 
this  bill  Is  passed,  he  will  receive  the 
same  retirement  benefits  he  would  have 
received,  and  the  same  benefits  as  the 
employees  who  are  not  congressional  em- 
ployees, but  who  are  working  downtown 
or  in  the  field.  In  other  words,  this  gives 
congressional  employees  no  preference. 
After  the  16th  year  they  get  benefits 
which  are  computed  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  benefits  presently  received  by 
other  Federal  employees  who  are  not  on 
the  staffs  of  Senators  or  Representatives. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  may  be  some  merit 
to  some  parts  of  the  bill,  but  I  think  we 
should  have  a  clear  explanation  of  it. 
Have  we  broadened  the  provision  to  m- 
clude  everyone?  The  Senator  says  it 
equalizes  benefits.  Can  the  Senator  re- 
duce that  statement  to  mathematics  and 
tell  us  what  they  receive  now  and  what 
they  will  receive  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
my  friend  from  Delaware  is  being  his 
usual  very  astute  self  in  a  very  able  ef- 
fort to  complicate  and  confuse  a  rather 
simple  issue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Having 
listened  to  his  explanation  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  confuse  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Section  1  of  the  bill  does 
what  I  have  said  The  Senator  is  bring- 
ing up  some  other  parts  of  the  bill.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  go  on  to  sections  2,  3, 
and  4.  and  explain  them  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  I  freely  admit  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  a  great  deal 
brighter  in  this  regard  than  I  am. 

I  call  attention  to  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  dealing  with  section  2: 

This  section  amends  section  403  of  title 
rv  of  Public  Law  84-854.  which  provides  In 
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genera)  for  oontxnuatlon  of  rigbte  acquired 
under  prior  laws  to  employees  and  Members 
retired  or  otherwlae  separated  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1956,  the  effective  date  of  the  Civil 
Ser%'lce  Retlremrat  Act  Amendments  of  1956. 

The  bill  would  add  sin  exception  to  section 
403  to  adord  Members  of  Congress  separated 
before  October  1.  1956,  with  Utle  to  de- 
ferred annuity  which  would  otherwise  be- 
gin at  age  62.  tJH  annuity  commencing  at 
age  60  If  the  former  Member  has  at  least 
10  years  of  Menr.ber  service.  While  the  re- 
tirement c'ate  might  be  moved  up  to  age 
60  In  each  affecttxl  case,  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity could  not  commence  earlier  than  the 
first  of  the  month  following  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Under  the  Member  provisions  of  the  Re- 
tirement Act  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  the 
deferred  annuity  provided  at  age  60  after 
10  years'  Member  service  (available  now  only 
to  Members  separated  on  or  after  April  1, 
1954  >  Is  a  reducfxl  annuity  The  reduction 
Is  one-fourth  ol  1  percent  for  each  full 
month  the  Member  lacks  of  being  age  62 
at  retirement  dace.  Aiuiultles  afforded  un- 
der this  amendment  would  be  so  reduced 
Since  retirement  date  In  each  case  would  be 
age  90.  the  age  reduction  in  each  Instance 
would   be   6    percent 

TTie  number  of  former  Members  who  will 
benefit  Is  not  known,  but  will  doubtless  be 
very   limited.      Cost   is   not   material 

To  my  knowledge  this  takes  care  of 
only  one  Member  of  Conpre.ss. 
I  now  turn  tc  section  Z. 

This  section  amends  Public  Law  85  465  to 
extend  the  wldow-and-wldower  annuities 
provided  therein  to  certain  overlooked  cases. 

The  purpose  of  the  survivor  annuity  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  85^465  (see  H  Rept 
1211  of  Aug  21.  19571  was  to  give  ■annuity 
Utle  to  unremarried  widows  and  widowers 
of  employees  and  retirees  who  died  after  10 
years  of  service,  either  In  service  or  after 
retirement,  prlo-  to  February  29.  1948 
Widows  and  widowers  of  retirees  who  died 
on  or  after  February  29.  1948.  already  are 
receiving  annulU«s  under  1948  amendments 
to  the  law  " 

Subsequent  aniUysls  of  Public  Law  86-465 
(and  related  prlo-  legislation)  revealed  that 
It  did  not  close  all  the  gape  In  survivor  pro- 
tection that  the  Congress  Intended  A  legis- 
lative discrepancy  resulted  In  no  survivor 
protection  in  cases  of  pre -1948  Canal  Zone 
and  Alaska  Rallr3ad  retirees  who  died  be- 
tween February  29  and  March  31,  1948. 

Two  actual  ca-tes  In  this  category  have 
arisen  to  date.  This  provision  would  place 
them,  and  the  f«-w  other  cases  which  may 
arise,  on  an  equfl  footing  with  the  similar 
cases  already  covered  by  Public  Law  85-465 

Since  the  numlier  of  ellglbles  will  be  few, 
the  cost  of  thU  provision  Is  negligible. 

This  section  takes  care  of  two  widows. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  this  provision 
be  retroactive  in  operation,  and  qualify 
them  for  payment  for  the  entire  period 
if.  under  the  general  law.  they  were  qual- 
ified, going  back  to  1948? 

Mr  CLARK.     No 

Mr.  LAUSCHI2.     Why  not? 

Mr  CLARK.  Because  the  other  wid- 
ows did  not  receive  benefits  retroactively 
in  1948. 

Mr.  LAUSCHI!.  Under  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  bill,  however,  it  is  stated 
that  they  should  have  been  granted  this 
right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  provision  places  the 
two  widows  in  the  same  category  as  all 
the  other  widows. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  would  their 
rights  to  payment  begin? 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  soon  as  the  bill  is 
passed,  they  wiU  be  eligible  tar  payment 
on  the  same  basis  as  all  the  other  pre- 
1948  widows  who  have  been  receiving 
payments  since  1958. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  language  just 
read,  relating  to  section  3.  declares  that 
they  were  improperly  omitted  in  1948. 

Mr  CLARK.  We  are  speaking  about 
pre- 1948  widows  who  for  the  first  time 
were  given  survivorship  benefits  in  1958. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  we  are  now 
doing  what  we  should  have  done  in  1958. 
If  that  is  the  fact,  does  the  Senator  mean 
that  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  12-year 
deferred  payment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  some- 
what misstated  the  situation.  The  other 
widows  did  not  receive  payment  until 
August  1,  1958.  These  two  widows  will 
be  dated  back  retroactively  also  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1958,  so  they  will  be  in  the  same 
category. 

I  am  advised  that  when  the  bill  was 
passed  in  1958  it  mcorporated  into  its 
benefits  Uiose  who  had  become  widows 
on  or  before  1948.  So  all  this  provision 
does  is  to  put  these  two  widows  in  the 
same  category  as  those  who  were  first 
given  the  survivorship  benefit  In  1958. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  anyone  raised 
the  question  that  if  a  wrong  was  done  to 
them  in  .948.  justice  would  require  that 
these  payments  be  made  retroactive  to 
that  date:" 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  wTong  was  done  in 
1958.  not  1948.  There  were  no  survivor- 
ship benefits  back  in  1948.  In  other 
words,  the  legislation  dates  back  to  1958. 
The  eligibility  goes  back  to  1948. 

Incidentally,  this  provision  was  in- 
corporated in  the  law  at  the  request  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  had 
unearthed  these  two  cases,  which  it 
thought  were  treated  inequitably. 

I  come  now  to  section  4.  I  read  from 
the  report: 

This  section  provides  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits authorized  by  the  bill  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Such  provision  would  circumvent  the  ad- 
vance appropriation  requirement  contained 
In  the  paragraph  headed  'Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund"  In  section  101 
of  title  I  of  the  act  of  August  28,  1958.  I»ub- 
11c   Law   86  844    (72   Stat.    1064). 

This  is  the  kind  of  provision  which 
it  has  been  the  common  practice  to  put 
in  legislation  of  this  sort  ever  since  in 
Public  Law  85-848  the  provision  was  in- 
serted, in  an  appropriation  bill,  that  if 
any  additional  benefits  were  authorized 
by  law.  there  would  have  to  be  an  ap- 
propriation to  take  care  of  It.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  language  is  to  circumvent 
that  requirement.  That  has  been  done 
many  times  in  the  past  in  this  kind  of 
legislation,  coming  out  of  our  committee, 
which  affects  a  relatively  small  number 
of  individuals  and  where  the  cost  Is 
negligible.  There  are  a  number  of  tech- 
nical changes  set  forth  in  the  language 
of  the  bill.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  that 
completes  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  *  matter  of  basic 
philosophy  underlying  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  entire  law,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  5  years  of  highest  pay  hare 
been  used  as  the  basis  for  fixing  the  re- 
tirement compiensation,  because  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  and  in  the 
normal  process  of  events,  the  5  years  of 
highest  pay  are  ordinarily  the  last  5 
years  of  service? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  would  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  philos- 
ophy at  all.  I  agree  that  frequently  that 
is  the  case,  but  I  think  the  Senator,  who 
is  a  lawyer,  knows  only  too  weU  that  the 
income  from  the  last  5  years  in  which  a 
lawyer  practices  will  ordinarily  be  sub- 
stantially lower,  from  an  income  stand- 
point, than  the  years  when  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  his  life. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  pose  my  question 
because  in  one  of  the  reports  filed  by 
the  Senator's  committee,  and  which  I 
have  read,  there  is  contained  the  exact 
statement  which  I  have  just  recited. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  that  case,  it  would 
have  been  a  little  more  candid  if  the 
Senator  had  made  that  as  a  statement, 
instead  of  a  question.  That  may  be  the 
view  of  the  committee.   It  is  not  my  view. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  staff 
member  of  the  committee  have  to  say  on 
thaf 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  sits  with  me.  but  he 
cannot  speak.  What  does  the  Senator 
wish  to  know?  First,  I  should  like  to 
say,  as  the  Senator  kriows  that  that 
statement  is  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission letter.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
accepted  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the 
committee.   If  it  is,  I  will  dissent  from  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  if  it  is  a  fact  that 
normally  the  last  5  years  are  the  years 
of  highest  pay,  does  it  not  follow,  then, 
that  with  a  Congressman  who  is  reduced 
from  a  $22,500  a  year  salary  to  a  $6,000 
a  year  salary  it  is  unfair  to  the  general 
taxpayer  to  fix  his  retirement  pay  on  the 
early  5  years  at  $22,500  rather  thsm  on 
the  last  years  when  he  was  getting  only 
$6,000  or  $7,000,  perhaps? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  do  not  think  that 
is  so  at  all.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  get 
at  that  point,  it  is  not  through  the  pend- 
ing bill,  because  all  that  the  pending  bill 
does  is  to  continue  the  same  basis  of 
computation  as  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  existing  law  a  Congressman  who 
takes  a  position,  let  us  say,  at  $7,000  a 
year  is  not  allowed  to  Include  his  service 
in  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  tenure  un- 
der which  he  is  now  working? 

Mr.  CLARK.   Not  entirely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify 
that.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
stated  earlier  that  there  were  certain 
disadvantages  which  were  suffered  by  a 
retired  Congressman  imder  the  law,  and 
that  the  pending  bill  was  Intended  to 
remedy  those  disadvantages. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  thought 
I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  he  does  not  serve  for 
5  years  in  Congress,  imder  present  law 
he  does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  his 
congressional  services.  Undt;r  the  pro- 
IXNsed  law  he  would. 
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If  the  Senator  or  I  were  to  leave  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  our  current  term, 
and  leave  the  Federal  Government,  we 
would  have  our  anniilty  computed  on 
our  congressional  salary,  for  the  5  high- 
est years,  l^e  pending  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  if  we  left  the  Senate  and  went 
downtown  and  took  a  Job  at  a  lower  sal- 
ary we  would  still  get  the  annuity  com- 
puted on  the  congressional  salary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
grasp  of  this  complicated  problem,  even 
though  he  might  think  that  he  is  labor- 
ing in  presenting  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  very  kind 
to  say  so.  It  is  a  very  complicated  sub- 
ject. I  un  not  sure  that  I  understand 
all  the  quirks  of  it,  but  I  have  done  my 
best,  as  a  conscientious  member  of  the 
committee,  to  understand  it. 

Blr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     With 
the  exception  of  employees  of  the  Alaska 
and  Panama  Railroads,  just  how  does 
the  pending  bill  change  the  formula  in 
the    existing    law?      Just   how    does   it 
change  the  existing  law  for  congression- 
al employees  and  Members  of  Congress? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  suppose  we  will  have 
to  go  all  over  it  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Give  us 
an  example.  How  does  it  change  the 
existing  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  give  the  example 
I  gave  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If  the 
Senator  f ix>m  Delaware  were  to  leave  the 
Senate — which  heaven  forbid — and  go 
back  to  his  business  in  Delaware,  his 
annuity  as  a  onetime  Federal  employee 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
salary  he  received  during  his  term  as  a 
Senator.  If  he  left  the  Senate  and  toe* 
a  Federal  job  at  a  much  lower  salary 
than  he  received  as  Senator,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  job  for  5  years,  his  annuity 
would  be  computed,  not  on  his  salary  as  a 
Senator,  but  on  the  salary  he  received  in 
the  lower  pay  job. 

This  bill  would  change  that.  It  would 
mean  that  even  if  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware— or  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  that  matter — subsequently,  after 
leaving  Congress,  took  a  Federal  Job  at 
a  substantially  lower  salary,  he  would 
still  have  his  annuity  computed,  gener- 
ally speaking,  on  his  senatorial  salary. 
But  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
simple  as  that,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  go  through  the  formula,  which  has 
taken  me  a  half  hour  to  explain,  and 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  again. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
matter  is  that  complicated,  then  there 
is  something  wrong  with  it.  If  one  had 
15  years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  then  went  downtown  and 
got  5  years  service  In.  say,  the  State  De- 
partment, how  would  his  annuity  be 
computed  under  existing  law.  and  how 
would  it  be  computed  under  the  proposed 
bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  register  strenu- 
ous exception  to  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  tliat  anytlilng  which  Is 
extremely  complicated  Is  wrong.  'Hie 
world  is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 


plicated every  day.  The  Senator  said 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  We  had 
better  understand  the  bill  before  we  pass 
it.  Certainly  the  question  should  be 
asked  and  answered.  What  are  the  me- 
chanics of  the  formula? 

Mr.  CLAiRK.  If  the  Senator  will  give 
me  an  example.  I  shall  be  glad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  him. 

Mr.  wnjLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Assume 
that  John  Doe  served  15  years  as  a  legis- 
lative employee  and  then  worked  5  years 
in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  CLARK.     At  what  salary? 

Mr.  wnXlAMS  of  Delaware.     At  $10.- 

000  in  the  legislative  branch  and  $5,000 
in  th  ^  State  Department. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing not  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  of 
an  employee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
consider  an  employee  first. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  bill  makes  no 
change  in  existing  law  in  that  regard. 
The  employee  would  tack  his  5  year.s 
service  downtown  onto  his  15  years  serv- 
ice as  a  congressional  employee.  The 
bill  would  not  affect  that  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  you 
sure  It  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
computation  or  the  foi-mula  as  it  affects 
him? 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Far  be  it 
for  me  to  question  the  Senator's  explana- 
tion, but  that  is  not  the  understanding 

1  have. 

As  I  understand  the  existing  law.  if  a 
person  woiited  15  years  as  a  legislative 
employee  hjs  annuity  would  be  computed, 
up  to  15  years,  at  2  4  percent.  If  he 
then  went  to  work  in  the  executive 
branch  it  would  be  computed  at  1  'i  per- 
cent for  the  first  5  years,  II4  percent  for 
the  second  6  years,  and  2  percent  for  the 
third  5  years. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  he  will  skip 
the  first  two  notches  after  his  15-year 
service  as  a  congressional  employee  and 
go  direct  to  the  2-percent  formula 
When  he  goes  to  the  executive  branch, 
under  the  bill,  his  first  5  years  will  be 
computed  at  2  percent. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
if  the  employee  stays  on  the  Hill.  But 
the  Senator  gave  me  an  example  of  a 
person  who  transferred  to  the  executive 
branch.  If  he  does  that,  he  loses  his  con- 
gressional status  and  would  retire  as  a 
regular  emffloyee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  you 
sure? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  gave  me  an 
example  of  a  person  who  had  congres- 
sional service  and  then  transferred  to 
the  executlTe  branch.  I  have  to  rely 
to  a  substantial  extent  on  the  exact  situ- 
ation, becau$e  this  is  a  complicated  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
stating  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose 
John  Doe  has  15  years  of  congressional 
service,  then  leaves,  and  works  5  years  in 
an  ezecutlvQ  department.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  hl5  15  years  in  the  legislative 
branch  will  be  computed  at  2 '2  percent 


Mr.  CLARK.  No.  He  loses  his  con- 
gressional entitlement  when  he  enters 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dis- 
agree. Under  the  present  civil  service 
retirement  law  he  would  have  his  an- 
nuity computed  for  5  years  at  1'2  per- 
cent, but  he  would  retain  the  right  to 
compute  his  15  years  congressional  serv- 
ice at  2^2  percent. 

Mr  CLARK.  It  would  be  computed 
in  the  executive  branch  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  it  is  computed  for  everybody 
else  downtown,  despite  his  service  in  the 
legislative  branch. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  in  regards  to  his  downtown  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  1  '2  percent  for  the  first 
5  years;  P^  percent  for  the  second  5 
years,  and  2  percent  for  eaqh  5-year 
period  thereafter. 

Mr.  CLARK      That  is  correct. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Does 
not  the  bill  change  that  formula? 

Mr.  CLARK  No.  not  for  such  a 
person. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  For  a 
Member  of  Congre.ss? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress becomes  employed  in  the  executive 
branch  after  15  years  service  in  Con- 
gre.ss.  and  serves  5  years  downtown,  he 
gets  the  congressional  entitlement  or 
allowance  of  the  period  he  served  in 
Congress 

Let  me  make  certain  that  what  I  am 
saying  is  correct.  When  he  went  into 
the  executive  branch,  he  would  be  able 
to  tack  his  congressional  service  on  to 
his  downtown  service,  and  get  2  per- 
cent  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  What 
would  he  get  under  existing  law? 

Mr  CLARK.  One  and  one-half  per- 
cent if  he  served  5  years. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He 
would  get  1'2  percent.  Then  this  is  a 
raise 

Mr.  CLARK.  Year  for  year,  the  man 
downtown  gets  his  retirement  raised  to 
2  percent,  after  his  11th  year,  also. 

Mr    WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware     I  am 
speaking   about   John   Doe,   who   was   a 
Member  of  Congress     Suppose  he  .served 
15  years  in  Congress  and  then  worked 
5  years  in  the  State  Department.     Under 
existing  law,  his  annuity  would  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  15  years  at  2 '2  per- 
cent and  5  years  at  1^2  percent.     Is  not 
that  correct' 
Mr  CLARK     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Under 
the  bill,  it  would  be  computed  as  15  years 
at  2  percent  and  5  years  at  2  percent. 
Mr    CLARK.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Then 
to  that  extent  the  formula  is  raised. 
Mr   CLARK      That  is  correct. 
Mr    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     It   Is 
raised  again  in  the  second  5  years  three- 
quarters  of  a  percent,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Let  us 
take    another    case    of    a    congressional 
employee.     Suppose  he  has  20  years  of 
service  on  the  Hill. 

Mr  CLARK.  He  would  be  pretty  well 
worn  out  then:  but  let  us  make  the 
assumption. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
do  work  harder  than  many  Members, 
but  I  doubt  they  would  be  worn  out. 
Assume  that  John  Doe  has  had  25  years' 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  legislative 
branch.  How  would  his  formula  be 
changed  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.     When  what  happened? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
he  retired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  From  the  16th  year  for- 
ward, he  would  get  2  percent,  which  is 
the  same  rate  an  employee  downtown 
gets  from  the  16th  year  forward. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
does  that  compare  with  existing  law? 
Wh.at  changes  are  being  made? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  rate  i;;  raised  from 
1>2  percent  to  2  percent,  and  from  P4 
percent  to  2  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  The  formula  is  raised  between 
15  and  20  years  from  1»2  to  2  percent, 
and  between  20  to  25  years  it  is  raised 
from   P4   percent  to  2  percent, 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct;  but  the 
employee  must  retire  from  the  Hill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Not 
necessarily. 

Mr.  CLARK.    After  25  years  of  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  he 
worked  30  years,  the  principle  would  be 
the  same,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK      At  least  25  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  he 
worked  30  or  35  years,  the  rate  would  be 
2  percent  thereafter  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI 
earlier  this  afternoon,  would  the  bill  not 
affect  a  large  number? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  I  was  talking 
about  the  first  part  of  the  bill  I  do  not 
know  why  I  need  to  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  asking  for  an  apology.  I  just  want 
an  answer, 

Mr.  CLARK  I  made  no  effort  to  de- 
ceive anyone  I  hope  the  Senator  does 
not  think  I  have  deceived  him.  I 
thought  I  was  giving  a  candid  answer  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

It  is  true  that  the  major  item  involved 
in  the  bill  is  not  what  the  Senator  has 
been  talking  about,  but  is  an  effort  to  get 
service  of  Members  of  Congress  tacked 
onto  their  retirement  armuities  if  they 
have  served  for  less  than  5  years,  and 
go  back  and  forth  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches.  That  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  entire 
cost  will  he  negligible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
may  be.  Under  existing  law  a  Member 
of  Congress  can  serve  2  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  will  get  no  credit  on  his  an- 
nuity when  he  enters  another  branch  of 
service.  This  bill  corrects  that,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  that 
is  the  major  objective.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  major  object  of  the  bill  is  the  re- 
vision which  is  made  in  the  formula  for 
congressional  employees  and  the  change 
in  the  formula  for  Congressional  Mem- 
bers. 


Mr.  CLARK.  This  must  be  a  question 
of  judgment.  I  am  reluctantly  compelled 
to  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  discussed  the  bill  at  great  length. 
The  Senator  must  admit  that  it  is  very 
complicated.  It  cannot  be  made  very 
simple. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  say  that  I 
have  misstated  the  bill  on  the  floor,  that 
is  his  privilege.  I  did  not  attempt  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  Senator  has  mis- 
stated the  bill.  In  fact  I  have  not  even 
expres.«;ed  any  opinion  of  your  remarks. 
I  am  merely  seeking  information  as  to 
the  number  of  employees  mvolved.  If 
there  are  but  three  or  four  employees, 
or  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  invohed 
in  section  1,  and  if  the  last  section  of  the 
bill  provides  protection  for  two  widows, 
all  right.  But  how  many  more  are  get- 
ting increases  under  the  other  sections 
and  how  much? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  major  part 
of  the  bill  concerns  six  employees  and 
another  section  only  two.  when  another 
section  embraces  scores  of  employees. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  is  putting  the  em- 
phasis in  the  wrong  place.  All  that  I 
am  asking  is  that  this  proposal  be  pre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  what  it  actually 
prop>oses  to  do 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senattor  from 
Delaware  thinks  there  is  in  this  measure 
a  "sleeper"  which  I  have  not  explained 
to  the  Senate,  I  am  sorry  that  he  feels 
that  way.  It  may  be  that  it  conUins  a 
"sleeper  "  which  no  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
knew  about;  but  I  have  tried  to  explain 
the  bill  as  carefully  and  as  candidly  as 
I  can.  My  friend  may  be  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  bill  calls  for  things  which 
should  not  be  done;  but  I  have  stated 
that  the  committee  is  informed  that  the 
cost  of  the  bill  will  be  negligible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
say  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
not  seen  any  "sleeper  "  in  the  bill.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  alert  Members  of  the 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  the  bill  is  a 
complicated  one. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
but  not  so  complicated  that  it  cannot  be 
understood. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  hope  we  have  not  be- 
come confused  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  confuse  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  he  is  quite  mistaken. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  attention  to 
page  6  of  the  bill,  where  we  find  the  pro- 
vision: 

In  the  case  of  any  Member  sejjarated  from 
service 

Mr.  CLARK.  From  what  line  is  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  reading? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  6.  in  line  2. 
I  have  in  mind  the  proposed  change  In 
the  required  age.     What  is  the  age  re- 


quirement for  retirement  imd€;r  the  gen- 
eral Retirement  Act  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  please  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  general 
age  requirement,  in  order  to  qualify,  at 
the  present  time?  I  understand  that  it 
varies.  But  why  should  there  be  a 
change  from  a  requirement  of  62  years 
to  a  requirement  of  60  years,  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  3  of  the  report,  I  shall  read  the 
answer: 

DETERRED    ANNIJITUOS 

Since  October  1.  1956,  a  Member  separated 
with  title  to  a  deferred  annuity  resulting 
from  10  or  more  years  of  service  receives  the 
same  upon  reaching  60  years  of  age.  The 
bill  extends  that  right  to  Members  separated 
prior  Xo  October  1,  1959.  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  wait  until  reaching  the  age  of  62  In 
accordance  with  the  law  which  was  in  effect 
at  that  time. 

Otherwise  they  would  have  to  wait 
until  age  62. 

I  am  frank  to  say  there  is  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  who  left  the  Con- 
gress after  10  years  of  service,  prior  to 
October  1.  1956;  and  he  has  to  wait  until 
he  is  62  years  of  age.  But  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  left  Congress  after 
October  1,  1956.  has  to  wait  only  until  he 
is  60,  in  order  to  receive  these  benefits. 
This  provision  is  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing that  one  gentleman — there  may 
be  others,  but  I  know  of  only  one — to 
receive  the  same  benefits  as  those  now 
received  by  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  left  the  Congress  after  that 
date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  he  is 
just  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  is  in  much  the  same  category 
of  circumstances  as  those  just  now  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator.  At  what  age 
would  that  employee  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such  retirement  compensation. 

Mr.  CLARK.     At  age  62. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  do  we  give  pref- 
erence to  Congressmen,  over  ordinary 
Government  employees? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know,  and  prob- 
ably we  should  not.  But  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law.  For  one 
reason  they  pay  more 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that  a 
Congressman  served  in  Congress  for  4 
years,  but  did  not  have  prior  service  in 
any  capacity  with  the  Government. 
When  he  is  retired,  does  he  then  become 
entitled  to  any  retiT-ement  pay  of  any 
character? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
if  he  is  retired  immediately  after  he 
serves  in  Congress  for  4  years? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  he  will  not  then 
receive  any  retirement  pay. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  this  bill,  if  he 
had  those  4  years  of  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  if  then  he  took  a  job 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  1  year, 
would  he  then  qualify  for  such  retire- 
ment compensation? 

Mr.  CLARBL  He  could  count  his  4 
years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
toward  the  total  of  5  years  which  he  must 
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have  In  order  to  receive  a  retired  em- 
ployee's annuity — but  not  an  annuity  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Very  well.  Then, 
with  1  additional  year  of  work — at  $10,- 
000  salary,  let  us  say — following  his  4 
years  of  membership  in  the  Congress,  at 
a  salary  of  $22,500,  what  would  be  the 
base  on  which  his  retirement  pay  would 
be  determined? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  average  of  his  5 
years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  he  would  then  be 
entitled  to  retirement  pay  based  on  the 
average  of  four  times  $22,500  plus 
$10,000;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  But  of  course  he 
would  not  get  very  much  if  he  were  in 
service  for  only  5  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
He  would  receive  7*2  percent.  But  let 
us  remember  that  it  all  will  depend  on 
his  age  and  on  the  length  of  his  service. 
All  those  factors  enter  into  the  situation. 
The  younger  he  is,  the  more  the  deduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  let  us  assume 
that,  instead  of  working  1  year,  he  works 
for  10  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Where? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  a  Government  em- 
ployee; and  let  us  assume  that  prior 
thereto  he  served  4  years  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  at  a  salary  of  $22,500.  He 
would   then   be   eligible   for   retirement 

pay 

Mr.  CLARK.  Based  on  his  highest  5 
years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  on  his  highest 
5  years? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  That  is  generally 
true  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand.  But 
that  is  where  I  encounter  an  impasse — 
in  determining  whether  that  is  fair  or 
unfair.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  give  for- 
mer Congressmen,  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  right  to  have  their  retire- 
ment compensation  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
their  compensation  during  their  first  5 
years  of  service  or  first  4  years  of  serv- 
ice, when  the  fact  is  that  the  $22,500  pay 
received  amounted  to  a  sort  of  gift  from 
Ood.  because  he  was  first  chosen  as  a 
Member  of  Congress;  but  his  real  worth 
as  a  Government  worker  was  only  $10,000 
a  year,  the  pay  for  which  he  worked  for 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  make  a  comment 
on  that  last  "crack"  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  a  "crack"; 
it  is  an  honest  expression  of  my  thinking. 
Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Congressman  in 
question  had  served  1  more  year  in  Con- 
gress, he  would  have  his  retirement  com- 
pensation determined  on  the  basis  of 
$22,500  a  year,  for  all  5  years.  But  the 
decision  of  the  electorate  to  retire  him 
from  the  Congress,  with  the  result  that 
thereafter  he  worked  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee for  the  Government,  would  save 
the  taxpayers  the  difference  in  the  aver- 
age. 
I  understand  the  point  of  view  of  my 

friend 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  But  that  still  would 
not  rectify  the  wrong;  it  would  only 
make  it  worse,  because  if  he  served  for 


5  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
then  served  for  10  years  as  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Government,  he  would 
still  be  entitled  to  have  his  retirement 
pay  based  on  his  salary  of  $22,500  a  year 
during  the  $  years  he  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLAEIK.  If  he  served  in  Con- 
gress for  5  years,  and  if  thereafter  he 
did  not  work  at  all  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, he  still  would  be  entitled  to 
have  his  reitirement  pay  based  on  his 
salary  of  $22,500  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. So  the  matter  is  as  broad  as  it  is 
long. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  point  is  that  if  one  serves  for  4  years 
in  a  department  downtown,  and  then 
serves  for  1  year  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  cun  still  receive  retirement 
pay. 

Mr  LAUBCHE.  But  that  is  still 
wrong. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Oh,  no;  it  Is  not,  because  the  retirement 
pay  he  received  would  be  only  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  had  paid  into  the 
fund. 

Mr.  LAUaCHE.  But  it  would  be  re- 
ceived on  the  basis  of  the  5  highest  years, 
which  in  that  ca.se  would  be  years  at  a 
salary  of  $22,500.  However,  if  he  paid 
the  required  percentage  for  only  5  years 
on  the  $22,500  salary,  and  if  thereafter 
he  worked  for  15  years  for  the  Govern- 
ment, at  a  salary  of  $10,000  his  retire- 
ment pay  would  be  fixed  on  the  basLs  of 
the  first  5  years  at  the  much  higher 
salary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
case  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  called  attention — that  of  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  who  served  4  years 
in  the  Congress  and  then  worked  in  a 
Government  department  for  1  year — 
suppose  during  his  4  years  of  service  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  he  did  not  elect 
to  come  under  the  retirement  system — 
for,  after  all,  that  is  voluntary. 

He  goes  downtown  and  he  is  compelled 
to  come  under  the  retirement  system. 
Does  he  get  credit  for  the  4  years  in 
which  he  served  in  Congress  for  which 
he  made  no  payments'' 

Mr.  JOHN.STON  of  South  CaroUna 
He  would  have  to  pay  into  the  fund 
retroactively  and  pay  the  interest  on  that 
amount  for  the  4  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
he  could  not  get  credit  for  any  service 
for  which  retirement  payments  were  not 
retroactively  paid  back,  plus  interest. 
Is  that  true':' 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  omcER.  The  sec- 
ond committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 


The  following  committee  amendments 
were  stated: 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  "(f)";  In  line 
2,  after  the  word  ••Act",  to  strike  out  ••(5 
use  2363(c))":  on  page  6.  line  4.  after 
the  words  "lump-sum",  to  Insert  ••leave'^; 
after  line  23.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

•Sec.  2.  Section  403  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  Aniendmenta  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  760;  5  V3.C  2251  note)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any  Member  sep- 
arated from  service  before  October  1,  1956. 
with  title  to  a  deferred  annuity,  the  deferrt-d 
annuity  may  begin  at  the  age  of  sixty  years 
If  the  Member  had  completed  at  least  ten 
years  of  Member  service,  but  no  annuity  shall 
be  paid  under  this  sentence  fur  any  period 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  enactment  thereof."  •* 

On  page  6,  after  line  8,  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

•'Sbc  3  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Act  of  June 
25.  1958  (Public  Law  85-465;  73  Stat.  219), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••'(2)  who  (A)  died  before  February  29. 
1948.  or  ( B) ,  If  retired  under  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  June  29,  1936.  as 
amended,  or  under  sections  91  to  107,  in- 
clusive, of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code, 
approved  June  19.  1934.  as  amended,  died 
before  April  1,  1948:  and". 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  25.  1958. 
shall  apply  to  annuities  authorized  by  this 
section. 

•■(c)  An  annuity  provided  by  this  section 
shall  commence  August  1.  1958.  or  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  application 
therefor  Is  received  In  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  whichever  occurs  later" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "■3""  to  ••4";  and  In  line 
25.  after  the  word  "by",  where  it  occurs  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  •"the  first  section 
of". 

The  amendment-s  were  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op)en  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  as^ain.st  the  bill  There  are  certain 
aspects  of  it  with  which  I  agree.  There 
are  others  with  which  I  am  in  violent 
disagreement.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that,  in  a  substantial  degree,  it  has  pro- 
visions which  give  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress greater  rights  than  are  given  to 
the  ordinary  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  While  only  one  class  of 
persons  is  covered  by  the  change  of  the 
retirement  age  from  62  to  60,  the  fact 
is  that  the  ordinary  Federal  Government 
employee  must  reach  the  age  of  62.  as 
distingui-shed  from  the  at;e  of  60  appli- 
cable to  Members  of  Congress.  That  is 
the  answer  which  was  just  given  to  me 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  any  better  rights 
than  those  of  the  lowest-paid  worker  on 
the  United  States  payroll.    In  principle 
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I  dLsagree  with  such   a  provision,  and 
will  therefore  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  correct  one 
statement  We  are  getting  nothing  but 
what  we  pay  for.  We  are  paying  8' 2 
percent  of  our  salaries  into  that  fund. 
Downtown   they   pay   only   6'^    percent 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr  WILLIAMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  had 
the  floor  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  a  Congressman 
pays  8' 2  percent  for  4  years  of  service 
on  $22,500. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
wish  to  correct  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina     We  pay  only  7'2  percent 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct.  We  pay  1  percent  more 
than  other  Federal  employees  do.  When 
that  difference  is  multiplied  over  the 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  paid 
for  the  greater  benefits. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  But  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  does  not  recocnize  the 
fact  that  this  propo.sal  is  intended  to  give 
retirement  pay  to  Congressmen  who  are 
lame  ducks,  and  who  take  Government 
jobs  at  reduced  pay.  but  who  are  com- 
pen.sated  in  retirement  on  the  basis  of  the 
pay  of  a  Congressman. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
It  IS  true  that  they  take  jobs  at  reduced 
pay,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  almost 
the  same  pay,  if  the  Senator  will  look 
into  that  que.stion. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Why  do  we  differen- 
tiate and  make  the  retirement  age  60 
for  Congressmen,  but  62  for  the  ordi- 
nary Government  employee? 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina 
Because  when  one  multiplies  the  rate  at 
which  we  pay  in  our  share  of  the  retire- 
ment   fund,    it    will    be   found    that    we 
reach  the  maximum  that  much  sooner. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  At  the  end  of  5 
vears  a  Member  of  Congress  is  entitled 
to  retire,  and  he  gets  that  retirement 
pay  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
We  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  age  at  which  ordinarily  one  is 
elected  to  Congress,  and  also  the  fact 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  serve 
after  attaining  the  age  of  70  or  75. 
All  those  factors  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  arriving  at  the  retirement 
foi-mula  A  Government  employee 
downtown  must  retire  at  a  certain  age. 
It  Is  not  mandator^'  for  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative  to  retire  at  a  certain  age. 
There  is  now  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  is  paid  up  If  he  were  employed 
in  the  Government  downtown,  he  would 
have  to  retire,  but  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  still  paying  and  he  cannot 
retire.  Government  employees  down- 
town can  do  so  They  can  get  another 
job.     That    is    the   difference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true,  but  we 
are  showing  a  desire  to  place  those  who 
are  removed  from  Congress  in  a  position 
where  they  can  get  a  lower  paying  job. 
but  in  the  calculation  of  their  retirement 
pay,  they  will  have  the  same  retirement 
payments  as  those  received  by  Members 
of  Congress.     In  my  opinion,  if  we  in 


this  Congress  are  going  to  eliminate 
from  the  American  public  and  business- 
men their  great  penchant  for  payola 
and  other  such  philosophies,  we  must 
be  the  fii-st  ones  to  set  the  example  and 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  doing  for 
ourselves  that  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  do  for  others.  For  that  reason  I 
shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  retirement  fund  has  accumulated 
more  than  $8  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  figures  show  the  fund  is  prac- 
tically insolvent;  that  when  one  ap- 
proaches It  from  an  actuarial  standpoint, 
it  is  correct  to  argue  that  we  have  not 
paid  enough  money  into  the  fund  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  acquainted  with  those  facts. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  reason  for  such  a  condition  is  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees 
were  blanketed  into  the  system  when  we 
started  it,  and  after  World  War  II  all 
civil  .service  employees  who  had  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  were  given  credit 
for  that  service  without  having  to  pay 
1  red  cent.  Those  factors  have  had  a 
tendency  to  make  the  fund  insolvent; 
but  we  can  continue  for  years  and  years 
before  the  fund  becomes  insolvent. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service  and  Post  OfiBce  in  charge 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  that  while  I 
have  enjoyed  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  while  I  think  they  have 
brought  out  some  valuable  points  in  the 
discussion.  I  am  still  firmly  of  the  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  just  bill  and  should 
pass. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  merely  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  in- 
crease retirement  benefits  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  congre.«isional  employees. 
It  does  not  increase  the  benefits  of  other 
Federal  employees.  As  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  pointed  out,  it  would  grant  a 
special  privilege  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  employees.  It  would  lower 
the  age  of  retirement  for  former  Mem- 
bers of  Conpress  with  10  years'  service. 
They  could,  under  this  bill,  retire  at  the 
age  of  60  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
age  of  62,  as  provided  in  existing  law. 

We  would  do  this  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  former  Members  of  Congress 
only.  We  would  not  extend  this  to  all 
Government  employees  or  former  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
main  objective  would  be  to  increase  the 
foTTnula  under  which  all  congressional 
employees  as  well  as  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress compute  their  annuity  after  15 
years  of  service.  Under  existing  law,  if 
a  congressional  employee  who  has  had 
15  years  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill  goes 
downtown  to  seek  employment  and  we 
assume  he  works  10  years  for  this  Gov- 
ernment agency,  his  retirement  benefit 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  2V2 


percent  for  the  15  years  of  service  on 
Capitol  Hill,  plus  IV2  percent  for  the 
first  5  years  of  service  downtown  and 
1^4  percent  for  the  second  5  years  of 
service.  Under  the  bill  now  vmder  con- 
sideration we  would  start  with  the  15 
years  at  2  4  percent  computation  but 
would  jump  completely  across  the  two 
notches  of  the  14  percent  and  P4  per- 
cent to  2  percent. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  14  percent  for  5 
years  and  l^^  percent  for  the  second  5 
years  compared  to  2  percent  for  the 
same  years,  but  when  we  reduce  it  to 
mathematics  and  work  it  out  based  on  a 
period  of  30  or  35  years,  with  the  multi- 
plication it  means  a  difference  of  3  or  4 
percent  increase  in  the  total  retirement 
annuity.  This  then  becomes  a  sizable 
item. 

When  we  speak  of  changing  the 
formula  or  raising  the  retirement  bene- 
fits we  had  better  stop  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  retire- 
ment system  as  it  affects  the  other  2  4 
million  employees.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  right  to  pass  a  special  privilege 
retirement  bill  for  our  own  group. 

If  we  extended  the  formula  to  all  em- 
ployees in  the  entire  civil  service  sys- 
tem, by  eliminating  the  5  years  at  14 
percent  and  the  5  years  at  1^4  percent, 
to  make  it  as  equitable  a  formula  as  we 
provide  for  ourselves,  the  cost  would  run 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

I  will  not  vote  for  a  bill  which  singles 
Congress  out  for  special  favors. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  give  his  views  as  to  the  solvency 
of  the  fund,  and  whether  we  are  each 
year  rendering  it  more  insolvent  by  the 
actions  we  are  taking 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  except  for 
one  point.  The  retirement  fund  has 
been  anchored  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. While  we  appropriate  the  money, 
there  is  a  commitment.  If  the  fund  does 
reach  the  point  where  it  is  insolvent. 
Congress  will  be  comF>elled,  under  con- 
tractual arrangerufents  with  these  em- 
ployees, to  appropriate  the  money.  Ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  fund  is  an- 
chored into  the  Federal  Treasury,  it 
could  be  said  that  the  fund  is  insolvent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  I  Putting  the 
question.  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
I  did  not  understand  the  count  by  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  is  rescinded. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  bill  (HJl.  8241)  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  blU  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  reconsider.  [Putting  the 
question.  1 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agre«d  to. 

Mr.  COOPKR.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  debate,  but  I  heard 
the  remarks  of  the  two  distinguished 
Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  it  be  noted  in  the 
RxcoRo  that  I  voted  against  passage  of 
the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1335.  S.  2857. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAirvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2857)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds 
of  contributions  in  the  case  of  annui- 
tants whose  length  of  service  exceeds 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  the 
maximum  annuity  allowable  under  such 
act. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE31.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  2857)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds 
of  contributions  in  the  case  of  annuitants 
whose  length  of  service  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum annuity  allowable  under  such  act. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
with  amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line  11, 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Skt.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  refunds  authorized  by  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Kci  shall  be  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
11  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'■(h)  There  shall  be  refunded  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  retiring  under  this  Act.  or 
to  the  survivor  of  a  deceased  employee  or 
Member,  any  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  basic  salary  of  such  employe© 
or  Member  from  the  flrst  day  of  the  flrst 
month  which  begins  after  he  shall  have  per- 
formed sufBclent  service  (exclusive  of  any 
service  which  the  employee  or  Member  elects 


to  eliminate  for  purposes  of  annuity  com- 
putation under  section  0)  to  entitle  blm  to 
the  maximum  annuity  provided  by  section  9. 
together  with  Interest  on  such  amounta  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
pounded annually  from  the  date  of  such 
deductions  to  the  date  of  retirement  or 
death." 

S»c.  a.  Th«  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees or  Members  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbc,  3.  Notiwlthstaudlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  refunds  authorised  by  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Dill  amends  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  a  refund  of 
cwitrlbutlons  in  excess  of  an  amount 
necessary  to  purchase  maximum  benefits 
payable  under  the  act. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
limits  annuity  payments  to  80  percent 
of  the  high  5  consecutive  year  averaKe 
salary  in  the  case  of  employees  and  80 
percent  of  l;he  final  salary  in  the  case  of 
Members.  Under  present  computation 
formulas  employees  attain  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  payable  under  the  act  after 
approximately  42  years  of  service  and 
Members  after  approximately  32  years 
of  service.  A  combination  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  service  would  result  In  at- 
taining the  maximum  at  any  point  be- 
tween 32  and  42  years  of  service. 

Contributions  beyond  such  point  pur- 
chase no  additional  annuity  benefits. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  re- 
fund of  all  retirement  contributions 
made  after  the  month  in  which  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  obtained  sufficient 
service  to  entitle  him  to  the  maximum 
benefits  payable  under  the  act.  Bene- 
fits are  prospective  only  and  would  be 
payable  upon  separation  either  on  re- 
tirement or  death. 

The  employee  who  remains  in  the 
service  after  he  has  earned  the  maxi- 
mum annuity  is  a  bargain  in  several 
respects.  His  services  cost  only  20  per- 
cent, as  he  could  get  80  percent  for  not 
working,  and  yet  because  he  continues 
in  the  service  he  draws  nothing  from  the 
retirement  fund.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  he  should  not 
be  required  to  continue  payments  to  the 
retirement  fund  which  purchase  no  ad- 
ditional benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  fMr.  LauscheI,  wished  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  bill  was  discussed.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  be  in  the  Chamber  in 
a  moment.  I  therefore  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legisl£»tive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  no- 
tice the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
present.  Is  the  Senator  from  Texas  go- 
ing to  explain  the  bill'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  ex- 
plained the  bill.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  committee  amendment  acted  on.  if 
the  Senator  will  permit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  ar.reclng  to  the  committee 
amendment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  a  moment.  Mr, 
President 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
Pie-^idcnt,  I  should  like  to  have  some  an- 
swers to  certain  questions  before  we 
vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
que.sllon  l.s  on  asreelns  to  the  committee 
lunendment 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  bill 
would  limit  the  ajinulty  payments  to  the 
80  percent.  If  the  employee  were  en- 
titled to  i-eceive  more  than  that  percent 
there  would  be  a  refund  of  contributions. 
I  have  read  the  entire  statement  In 
the  report,  I  did  that  before  the  Senator 
su.^gested  the  absence  of  a  quorum  If 
the  Senator  has  the  report  before  him. 
he  will  find  that  the  situation  is  ex- 
plained in  the  flrst  three  {paragraphs  of 
the  statement.  I  discussed  this  subject 
with  the  .Senator  previously.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  thoroughly  under.stands 
what  i.s  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  WILUAMS  of  Delaware,     I  told 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  objective  of  the  bill,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  it  Is  that  simple,     I  am 
not  too  sure  that  it  does  not  go  beyond 
the  stated  objective.    There  is  under  the 
law  a  limitation  in  the  amount  of  an- 
nuity which  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
any  other  employee  can  get.    As  I  un- 
derstood the  bill,  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented on  the  basis  that  it  would  take 
care  of  a  special  situation  which  existed 
as  the  result  of  what  I  think  is  an  unin- 
tentional error  in  the  mathematical  for- 
mula.   A  Member  may  reach  the  maxi- 
mum point  where  he  has  already  earned 
an  established  credit  for  the  maximum 
annuity,  but  under  the  present  formula 
if  he  continues  serving  in  the  Contrre.ss 
he  continues  to  pay  into  the  fund,  but 
his  retirement  annuity  goes  down  under 
a  sliding  scale,     I  thought  it  was   the 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  correct  that  situ- 
ation, and  on  that  point  I  am  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  reading  from  the  commit- 
tee report — 

The  civil  Service  Retirement  Act  UmlU 
annuity  payments  to  80  perment  of  the  high 
5  consecutive  year  average  salary  In  the  case 
of  employees  and  80  percent  of  the  final 
salary  In  the  case  of  Members,  Under  pres- 
ent computation  formuUis  employees  attain 
the  maximum  benefit  payable  under  the  act 
after  approximately  42  years  of  service  and 
Members  after  approximately  32  years  of 
service.  A  combination  of  the  different 
types  of  service  would  result  In  attaining  the 
maximum  at  any  point  between  32  and  42 
years  of  service. 

Contributions  beyond  such  point  purchase 
no  additional  annuity  benefits  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  provides  for  a  refund  of  all 
retirement  contributions  made  after  the 
month  In  which  an  employee  or  Member 
obtained  sufficient  service  to  entitle  him   to 
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the  nuixUnum  benefits  payable  under  the 
act.  Benefits  are  prospective  only  aiul 
would  be  payable  upon  separation  either  on 
retirement  or  death. 

The  employee  who  remains  In  the  service 
after  he  has  earned  the  maximum  annuity  ts 
a  bargain  In  several  respects.  His  servlcea 
cost  only  30  percent,  as  he  could  get  80  per- 
cent for  not  working,  and  yet  because  he 
continues  In  the  service  he  draws  nothing 
from  the  retirement  fund.  Viewed  In  this 
light,  tt  seems  reasonable  that  he  should  not 
be  required  to  continue  payments  to  the 
retirement  fund  which  purchase  no  addi- 
tional benefits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  As  I 
understand  it  this  condition  re!?u!ts  un- 
der existing  law  from  conditions  under 
which  we  passed  Uie  Retirement  Act  for 
Members  of  Congress  in  104G.  At  Uiat 
time  Members  of  Congress  were  given 
credit  for  all  prior  service,  service  with 
re.spect  to  which  they  may  or  may  not 
have  made  any  payment  Furthermore, 
even  If  they  paid  the  back  as.ses.«!ments 
they  did  not  pay  the  rates  they  arc  pay- 
ing today 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  action  taken 
then;  I  am  merely  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  already  been 
generous. 

Mr  MONRONEY,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware,    I  yield 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know  the  Senator 
wishes  to  be  accurate,  but  every  Mem- 
ber of  ConKTe.«a5  who  was  brought  Into 
the  retirement  sy.stem  was  to  pay  into 
the  fund,  before  he  could  drnw  any- 
thing out.  exactly  the  same  ratio  which 
existed  for  payments  to  the  retirement 
fund  by  civil  service  workers  up  to  that 
p)Oint.  After  tlie  passaee  of  the  Con- 
gressional Retirement  Act  we  paid  more. 
t>erause  our  retirement  wa.*;  at  the  rate 
of  2' 2  percent,  as  against  the  l^'a  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  retirement  accumu- 
lation under  normal  civil  service. 

We  have  frequently  increased  the  cost 
The  distinpuished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  been  active  in  helping  us  to 
do  so.  On  the  same  principle,  I  was  in- 
sisting that  if  we  were  to  have  the  high- 
est 5 -year  average,  we  should  increase 
our  contributions  to  l\z  percent. 

I  liavc  read  the  report.  I  was  in  the 
committee  when  the  bill  was  reported 
The  bill  would  merely  refund  the  amount 
which  has  been  paid  in  by  a  Senator 
when  he  pays  in  beyond  the  32  years 
for  which  he  can  get  credit  for  service 
I  am  sure  we  do  not  want  to  hold  that 
money  beyond  that  time,  because  he  has 
already  fulfllled  his  payment  obligation.s 
toward  retirement,  and  has  accumulated 
enough  credits  to  provide  for  80  percent 
of  his  highest  5-year  average,  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  draw  his 
retirement.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
be  unfair  and  say  to  him,  "'You  have  al- 
ready reached  your  maximum  retire- 
ment because  of  your  service,  but  be- 
cause your  people  choose  to  keep  you 
here  longer,  you  must  continue  to  pay 
In." 

The  man  is  actually  working  for  only 
20  percent  cost  to  the  Government,  be- 
cause he  could  be  retired  at  80  percent. 
Why  should  he  then  be  required  to  pay— 
which  he   would  be  required   to   do — 


another  7  Vi  percent  every  year  for  bene- 
fits which  he  Is  not  accumulating? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
true  only  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
blanketed  in  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  when  congressional  salaries 
were  lower  and  rates  were  lower.  I 
would  t>e  willing  to  amend  the  law  so 
that  when  a  Member  reaches  the  retire- 
ment benefit  of  75  or  80  percent.  It  shall 
be  frozen.  I  do  not  object  to  tlie  point 
Uiat  is  made  that  tliey  aie  required  to 
continue  to  pay  in.  We  are  paying  in 
only  for  service  previously  earned.  It 
is  pro|x>sed  to  allow  a  Member  of  Con- 
Kress  to  obtain  a  refund  of  certain  con- 
tributions, but  wo  aie  not  proposiiui  to 
extend  tlml  prlvlleye  to  the  2'a  million 
civil  service  rmployee.s, 

I  need  cite  no  other  example  than 
Uiat  of  the  late  James  W.  Murphy,  in 
Uie  Office  of  Official  Reiwrters  of  De- 
bates, who  had  more  thsin  50  yenr.s  serv- 
ice In  the  Government.  He  could  have 
retired  at  ani'  time  lie  wished  during  the 
l)a.vt  several  yeais.  He  had  earned  his 
maximum  retirement,  80  percent  of  his 
salary.  However,  he  was  required  to 
pay  into  the  fund  up  to  the  vei-y  day 
he  passed  away  because  he  worked  until 
the  end, 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Let  me  explain  that  when,  in  1946,  we 
am-^-nded  the  Retirement  Act,  a  Senator 
or  a  Member  of  the  House  did  not  have 
to  come  into  the  system  unless  he  de- 
sired to  do  so.  but  if  he  did  wish  to 
come  m  he  had  to  pay  up  for  the  back 
years  at  Uie  proper  rate.  At  first  the 
rates  were  the  same  for  Members  and 
employees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  in  error  in  one  respect.  When 
the  Con!i:ressional  Rearement  Act  was 
passed  in  1946.  it  was  not  mandatory 
that  a  Member  pay  in  for  previous  years, 
and  ')e  could  still  get  credit  at  a  reduced 
rate  for  the  prior  years, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
He  did  if  he  wished  to  get  credit,  or  a 
reduction  wa^  made  in  his  benefits  on 
tlie  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  an 
employee. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Member  could  have  elected  to  come  in 
under  the  Retirement  Act  and  take  a 
reduced  rate  of  credit  for  the  prior  serv- 
ice,  paying   in  nothing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true  for  both  Members  and  em- 
ployees. In  the  event  he  did  not  pay 
up  for  past  service  he  would  not  get  full 
credit 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No;  not  1  cent.  I  was  here  when  the 
law  was  enacted.  I  know  what  I  could 
have  done  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  the  Senator  had  bet- 
ter consult  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  there  was  some  credit  without  full 
paj'ment.  I  read  from  page  3  of  the 
committee  report.  I  continue  reading 
where  the  Senator  from  Texas  left  off, 
near  the  middle  of  page  3,  wherein  the 


Civil  Service  Commission  points  out  the 
inequity  of  the  committee  bill: 

A  recent  retirement  case,  by  no  means 
unusual,  points  up  the  problem.  After  47 
years  and  6  months  of  service,  the  employee 
retired  at  age  66  with  an  average  salary  of 
•6,494.  His  retirement  deductions  total 
•6,213  which  with  Interest  as  provided  by  the 
Retirement  Act.  give  a  lump-sum  credit,  or 
guaranteed  return,  of  •8.991.  His  annuity  Is 
•405  per  month  and,  if  his  wife  rurvlves  him. 
bhe  will  receive  •SIO  per  month.  The  value 
of  these  annuluss  at  reUremeut  was  •&A.eOO 
of  which  hU  own  deductions  plus  luterc&t 
provide  16, 1  percent.  It  would  not  appetu- 
that  retirement  deductions  In  this  and  sim- 
ilar cases  have  been  excessive 

Of  additional  interest  here  Is  the  fact  that 
this  retiree  had  8  year*  and  8  months'  non- 
rteductlon  service  prior  to  August  1,  1920. 
Frt-m  that  date  to  June  30,  1830,  covering 
his  first  18  years  nnd  2  months  of  service,  he 
paid  only  tMO.TO  In  retirement  deductions. 
Tl^e  deductions  which  would  have  been 
refunded  If  S  2867  had  been  enacted  prior 
to  his  retirement,  covering  his  last  6  years 
and  7  months  of  service,  toUl  62,245  without 
Interest  and  62,426  with  interest.  The 
former  amount  represents  over  one-third  of 
his  total  deductloru  without  Interest  and 
nearly  four  times  as  much  as  he  contributed 
In  his  first  18  years  and  3  months  of  service. 
It  is  noted  that  In  this  case  the  5-year  aver- 
age salary  would  be  computed  entirely  on 
service  for  which  no  deductions  would  be 
left  in  the  fund  if  retired  after  enactment  of 
S   2857 

For  the  previously  cited  reascns,  present 
employees  with  long  service  stand  to  gain  the 
biggest  bargains  from  the  retirement  system. 
The  young  employee,  faced  with  S'j -percent 
deductions  throughout  his  entire  period  of 
service  will  pay  for  a  much  greater  portion 
of  hlB  benefiU  than  the  employee  «  he  Is  now 
eligible  to  retire.  We  cannot  see  any  Inequity 
in  the  continuance  of  deductions  after  the 
point  in  service  where  the  80-percent  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  this  bill  not  be  passed  be- 
cause it  would  give  a  special  benefit  to 
several  Members  of  Congress.  It  would 
give  them  an  additional  payment  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  which 
in  some  cases  would  amount  to  large 
sums.  This  is  the  kind  of  bill  Senators 
are  being  asked  to  vote  for.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  justified. 

I  believe  in  a  sound  retirement  fund, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  sit 
here  and,  as  was  done  only  a  few  minutes 
ago,  enact  a  bill  to  give  ourselves  special 
benefits.  This  is  the  second  special - 
privilege  bill  today. 

We  come  to  Congress  at  our  own  dis- 
cretion. We  go  around  our  States  plead- 
ing with  our  constituents  to  send  us 
back;  therefore,  we  must  not  pity  our- 
selves. We  can  quit  at  any  time  we  want 
to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  many 
people  would  want  to  have  some  of  us  do 
just  that.  Our  being  here  is  not  any 
excuse  to  vote  ourselves  any  special  bene- 
fit which  we  cannot  afford  to  give  to 
other  employees.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  report: 

The  intere.'-t  provision  In  S  2857  1?  com- 
pletely unrealisUc.  No  Interest  Is  payable  on 
refunds  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Retirement  Act  of  1956  (PubUc  Law  85-854) 
beyond  December  31.  1956.  if  the  employee 
or  Member  has  over  5  years"  civilian  serviee. 
The  Justification  for  this  provision  is  that 
the  employee  who  completes  5  years'  clvUlan 
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service  t\cq\iiies  a  vested  right  to  a  future 
axxnulty.  which  annuity  wa«  materially  lib- 
eralised by  the  196fl  act.  The  nonaccrual  of 
Interest  after  December  31.  1956.  represents 
a  small  premium  for  this  annuity  protec- 
tion and.  when  appropriate,  survivor  protec- 
tion. As  the  employee  or  Member  now  pays 
such  a  small  percentage  of  the  value  of  fu- 
ture annuity  for  coverage,  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  further  decreasing  the  pajrment 
unless  the  ultimate  goal  Is  to  make  the  sys- 
tem completely  noncontrlbutory. 

We  cannot  expect  to  pass  this  kind  of 
retirement  bill,  giving  ourselves  sp)eclal 
benefits,  and  then  to  turn  around  and  tell 
2>2  million  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. "Well,  we  have  taken  care  of  our- 
selves, but  we  have  used  all  the  money, 
so  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  your- 
selves." Then,  again,  how  about  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  interest  did 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  object? 
Was  It  the  compound  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  per  annum? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  not  subscribe  to  either  the  refund 
or  the  interest  arrangement.  They  take 
the  position,  and  properly  so,  that  we 
should  continue  to  pay  into  the  fund  as 
long  as  we  are  on  the  pa3rroll. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
pointed  out,  there  are  persons.  Members 
of  Congress  and  employees  who  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  length  of  service  have  estab- 
lished their  maximum  retirement  bene- 
fits but  who,  if  they  continue  to  work, 
must  continue  to  pay  in  the  additional 
contributions,  and  yet,  they  will  get  no 
additional  benefits. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  that  only 
goes  to  offset  some  of  the   additional 
benefits  which  have  been  given  to  these 
same  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
employees  when  the  original  retirement 
law  was  enacted.    It  goes  to  offset  some 
of  the  cost  factors  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  pointed  out.  under  which 
we  compute  the  retirement  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  5  years  rather  than  on  the 
average  of  the  salary  received  through 
the  period  of  Government  service.   If  our 
retirement  benefits  were  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  salary,  taking 
into  consideration  the  high  and  the  low 
salaries,  there  could  be  some  merit  to  the 
bill.     If  the  retirement  maximum  had 
been  reached  on  the  basis  of  actual  con- 
tributions that  would  be  another  situa- 
tion, but  that  is  not  true.     The  benefit 
is  computed  based  on  the  5  highest  years, 
and  in  the  years  of  low  salaries  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  paying  their  full  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  annuities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  joined  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  at  the  time  we  held 
up  the  bill,  to  require  an  additional  level 
of  payments  and  deductions.  The  Sena- 
tor will  remember  that  fight,  i  joined 
him  in  it.  At  that  time  the  Senator  said, 
and  I  agreed  with  him.  that  we  should 
raise  the  rate  beyond  what  the  normal 
civil  service  workers  paid,  and  it  was 
put  at  TVa  percent.  That  rate  was  agreed 
on. 


At  this  late  date,  I  do  not  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fairness,  we  should  say  that 
the  7V2  percent  deductibility  is  perfectly 
all  right  il  a  man  retires  after  32  years, 
but  that  his  colleague,  who  reaches  the 
peak  of  hits  service  In  Congress  and  goes 
on  beyond  the  32  years,  where  his  ex- 
perience atid  seniority  in  his  position  are 
more  important,  cannot  increase  his  re- 
tirement one  iota,  when  he  could  retire 
with  80  percent,  without  turning  a  hand. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  see  any  fairness  in 
the  Senator's  position,  if  it  permits  a 
man  to  rert,ire  after  32  years  of  service 
without  any  penalty  beingr  imposed  upon 
him;  whereas  if  he  works  for  40  years, 
we  say  to  liim,  "We  are  going  to  clip  you 
on  your  salary,  but  we  will  give  you  no 
credit  for  it." 

The  T'a^percent  rate  was  agreed  to  as 
the  maximum  to  take  care  of  the  5  years 
of  highest  salary.  Let  us  not  now  go 
back.  4  years  later,  and  say  that  we  will 
penalize  2  or  3  Members  and  make  them 
work  for  7>2  percent  less  than  the  rest 
of  us  will  be  working  for. 

Mr.  WHLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
only  reason  such  persons  are  in  that  sit- 
uation is  because  in  1946  they  were  given 
back  credit  for  service  for  which  they  did 
not  pay.  They  are  paying  now  to  offset 
that  generous  factor. 

There  is  one  objective  of  this  bill  which 
I  have  discussed  with  several  Members 
and  with  which  I  am  in  agreement  that 
it  is  inequitable.  If  the  bill  is  confined 
to  a  correction  of  that  situation.  I  will 
support  it. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  sug- 
gested an  amendment  to  the  Retirement 
Act  which  I  will  support,  and  I  hope 
the  committee  will  take  that  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bill.  It  would 
freeze  the  retirement  annuity  at  the 
maximum,  but  it  would  require  the  Mem- 
bers to  continue  to  pay  into  the  fund. 
It  would  correct  the  formula  whereby 
under  existing  law  it  automatically  re- 
duces the  annuity  the  longer  a  Member 
serves.  There  is  inequity  on  this  point, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  correct  it  by 
in  effect  giving  Members  of  Congress  a 
bonus.  If  we  keep  on  giving  these 
bonuses  the  result  will  be  that  the  check 
a  man  will  get  in  retirement  will  l>e 
nothing  more  than  a  relief  check.  The 
Members  should  be  required  to  pay  into 
the  fund  fctr  what  they  expect  to  receive 
in  annuities. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  the  complete  letter 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
which  they  point  out  the  inequity  of  this 
bill  and  the  unfair  advantages  that 
would  go  to  the  Members  of  Congress  if 
the  bill  is  enacted,  as  well  as  the  letter 
dated  May  3.  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insurance  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Robert  Erenkworth.  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  in  which  he  points  out  that  an 
amendment,  which  I  intend  to  offer  as 
a  substitute  for  the  bill,  would  remove 
the  existing  ine<iuity  in  the  law.  This 
is  what  the  committee  claims  it  is  trying 
to  correct  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  it  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  in 
agreement.  But  I  point  out  that  it  Is 
not  corrected  in  the  bill  before  us.  The 
pending  bill  would  still  continue  the 
minor  inequity,  but  it  does  give  substan- 


tial and  unjustified  benefits  elsewhere 
I  think  the  bill  should  be  either  amended 
or  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Sexvice  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  March  16, 1960 
Hon.  Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Chairman.  Commitee  on  Pout  Office  and  Ciill 
Scrvtce,   U.S.  Senate.  New   Senate   Office 
Building. 
Deiar  Senator  Johnston  :   This  refers  fur- 
ther to  your  letter  of  January  21,   1960.  re- 
questing   Commission    report    on    S.    2857.    a 
bill  to  amend   the  Civil   Service   Retirement 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds  of  contribu- 
tions In  the  case  of  annuitants  whose  length 
of  service  exceeds  the  amount   necessary  to 
provide  the  maximum  annuity  allowable  un- 
der such  act. 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  Retirement  Act  to  allow  a  refund  of  re- 
tirement deductions  withheld  after  the 
month  In  which  an  employee  or  Member 
accrues  sufficient  creditable  service  to  entitle 
him  to  the  maximum  beneOt  payable  under 
the  act.  It  also  proposes  to  pay  3  percent 
interest  (compounded  annually)  on  any 
such  refund  computed  from  the  date  of  de- 
ductions to  the  date  of  retirement  or  death. 
The  proposal  is  prospective  only 

The  Retirement  Act  currently  limits  an- 
nuity payable  to  retirees  at  80  percent  of 
high  5  average  salary,  except  retiring  Mem- 
bers who  are  limited  to  80  percent  of  final 
salary  Employees  with  high  5  annual  salary 
exceeding  $5,000  attain  the  80-percent  level 
with  41  years  11  months  creditable  service 
and  congressional  employees  with  38  years  2 
months  service.  If  they  have  15  years  mili- 
tary and  congressional  service.  Employees 
reach  the  80-percent  limitation  with  some- 
what less  service  If  annual  salary  is  below 
•5.000.  Members  attain  the  80-percent  limit 
with  32  years  service  if  it  Is  all  Member  and 
creditable  military  service  and  their  high  5 
and  average  salary  are  the  same  Section 
6(c)  law-enforcement  eligibles  attain  it  with 
40  years  service. 

However,  It  does  not  follow  that  there  Is 
no  further  Increase  In  annuity  once  this 
period  of  service  is  completed  In  practi- 
cally every  case,  additional  ser\lce  increases 
average  salary,  thereby  raising  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  80-percent  limitation  It  is 
true  that  the  annuity  does  not  increase  as 
much  as  in  short-service  cases  The  latter 
gets  the  benefit  of  both  additional  service 
credit  and  higher  average  salary  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  second  of  these  factors  op- 
erates for  the  long-service  employee. 

The  Retirement  Act  provides  an  annuity 
computation  formula  based  upon  years  of 
service  and  average  salary.  Average  salary  Is 
computed  using  the  highest  5  consecutive 
years  of  creditable  service  which  today  is 
normally  the  last  5  years'  service  Enact- 
ment of  S  2857  would,  therefore,  require 
computation  of  the  average  salary  In  long- 
service  cases  either  In  whole  or  in  part  on 
service  which  provided  the  highest  basic 
salary  rates  of  a  person's  career  and  for 
which  the  bill  would  authorize  refund  of 
retirement  deductions  Continued  employ- 
ment after  reaching  the  80-percent  annuity 
level  is  therefore  advantageous  Promotions, 
pay  raises,  and  periodic  and  longevity  In- 
creases all  raise  the  amount  of  annuity  which 
will  be  drawn  on  retirement. 

In  addition,  the  retiree  Is  given  full  credit 
for  all  periods  of  free  or  nondeductlon  serv- 
ice, that  Is,  civilian  service  performed  prior 
to  August  1.  1920,  and  creditable  military 
service  whenever  performed  Employees 
must  make  contributions  to  the  fund  for  all 
periods  of  civilian   service   beginning   on   or 
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after  August  1,  1030,  or  the  annuity  is  slightly 
reduced.  Upon  enactment  of  this  proposal, 
a  refund  of  the  deductions  taken  during  an 
employee's  most  recent  civilian  service  over 
the  maximum  would  be  made  even  though 
periods  of  free  service  are  Included  and  con- 
tributions were  not  made  to  the  retirement 
fund  for  as  many  years  as  (or  more  than)  he 
Is  given  service  credit. 

Further,  deduction  rates  for  all  employees 
and  Members  have  been  gradually  increased 
from  the  original  2^^  f>ercent  to  the  present 
6'^  percent  for  employees  and  7>4  percent 
for  Member*  In  order  to  pay  for  the  In- 
creaa«d  benefits  and  coverage  now  provided. 
This  proposal  would  refund  deductions  taken 
at  the  highest  rates  while  still  awarding  cur- 
rent liberal  benefits  and  coverage.  This  Is 
obviously  Inequitable  and  dl.scnmmatory 
from  the  view  of  a  short -ser\' Ice  employee 
Short-service  employees  get  the  same  bene- 
fits and  coverage  but  have  to  pay  the  full 
prlc«  for  them.  They  receive  smaller  an- 
nuities becau.se  they  have  fewer  years  of 
service  but  may  pay  as  much  or  more  than 
the  long-service  employees  who  would  have 
part  of  their  deductions  refunded. 

A  recent  retirement  cajEP,  by  no  means  un- 
usual, polnu  up  the  problem  After  47  years 
and  6  months  of  service,  the  employee  retired 
at  age  66  with  an  average  salary  of  $6.4&4. 
His  retirement  deductions  total  >6.213  which 
with  Interest  as  provided  by  the  Retirement 
Act.  gave  a  lump-sum  credit,  or  guaranteed 
rettirn,  of  $8  991  His  annuity  Is  $405  per 
month  and.  If  his  wife  survives  him,  she  will 
receive  $216  per  month.  The  value  of  these 
annuities  at  retirement  »  as  $55,800  of  which 
his  own  deductions  plus  .nteresi  provide  16  1 
percent.  It  would  not  appear  that  retire- 
ment deductions  la  thU.  and  similar  cases 
have  been  excessive. 

Of  additional  Interest  here  Is  the  fact  that 
this  retiree  had  8  years'  and  3  months'  non- 
deduction  service  prior  to  August  1.  1930. 
From  that  date  to  June  30.  1930  covering  his 
flrst  18  years  and  2  months  of  service,  he  paid 
only  $569  70  in  retlremei.t  deductions.  The 
deductions  which  would  nave  been  refunded 
If  S  2857  had  been  enacted  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement, covering  his  last  5  years  and  7 
months  of  service,  total  $2,245  without  Inter- 
est and  $2,42«  with  Inlereft.  The  former 
amount  repre.^ents  over  one-third  of  his  total 
deductions  without  Intensst  and  nearly  four 
time-s  as  much  as  he  contributed  In  his  flrst 
18  years  and  3  months  of  service.  It  Is  noted 
that  In  this  case  the  S-ye.-xr  average  salary 
would  be  computed  erst  rely  on  service  for 
which  no  deductions  would  be  left  In  the 
fund  If  retired  after  enat  Mnent  of  8    28'57 

For  the  previously  clt?d  reasons,  present 
employees  with  long  service  stand  to  gain  the 
blgg««t  bargains  from  the  retirement  system 
The  young  employee,  faced  with  6 '/j -percent 
deductions  throughout  his  entire  period  of 
senlce  will  pay  for  a  much  greater  portion 
of  his  benefits  than  the  employee  who  is  now 
eligible  to  retire  We  cannot  see  any  In- 
equity In  the  contlnuanc;  of  deductions  after 
the  point  In  service  where  the  80-percent 
maximum  is  reached. 

Under  current  law,  the  long-service  em- 
ployee can  "beat  "  the  80-percent  limitation. 
He  can  retire,  become  reemployed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  for  at  least  1  year,  and  receive 
supplement.il  annuity  on  later  separation 
which  is  computed  on  his  full-time  service  as 
a  reemployed  annuitant.  Independently  of 
the  80-percent  limitation. 

The  Interest  provision  in  8.  2857  is  com- 
{>letely  unrealistic.  No  Interest  Is  payable 
on  refunds  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Retirement  Act  of  1956  Public  Law  85  854) 
beyond  December  31.  1956.  if  the  employee  or 
Member  has  over  5  years'  civilian  service. 
The  Justification  for  this  provision  Is  that 
the  employee  who  completes  5  years'  civilian 
service  acquires  a  ve«te«l  right  to  a  future 
annuity,  which  annuity  was  materially  liber- 
alized by  the  1956  act.     The  nonaccrual  of 


Interest  alter  December  31,  1966.  represents 
a  small  premium  for  this  annuity  protection 
and.  when  appropriate,  survivor  protection. 
As  the  employee  or  Member  now  pays  such 
a  snuai  percentage  of  the  value  of  future 
annuity  for  coverage,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  further  decreasing  the  payment 
unless  the  ultimate  goal  Is  to  make  the  sys- 
tem   completely    noncontrlbutory. 

Thus,  this  bill  would  create  Inequities, 
make  unwarranted  gifts,  and  to  some  degree 
Injure  the  stability  of  the  retirement  fund. 
At  present,  it  Is  In  the  employee's  Interest 
to  remain  In  the  service  beyond  the  time  the 
80-percent  annuity  Is  earned.  As  hereinbe- 
fore Indicated,  the  long-service  employee 
now  enjoys  a  preferer.tlal  position,  and  we 
see  no  reason  for  making  It  more  so. 

For  the  foref;clng  reasons,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  adverse  action  be  taken 
on  this  bill.  Cost  figures  are  not  offered  for 
this  bin  because  we  have  no  basis  for  com- 
puting them.  The  facts  and  circumstsmces 
of  each  case  are  so  different  that  any  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  total  would  be  futile.  There 
would  be  an  Increased  cost  borne  entirely 
by  the  Government.  In  every  case  consisting, 
as  a  minimum,  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
Interest;  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  such 
cobt  would  consist  of  the  total  refund 
ajnount. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  bill  does  not  provide 
an  exception  to  the  restriction  on  the  use 
of  the  retirement  fund  Imposed  by  the  para- 
graph headed  "Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  "  In  section  101  of  title  I  of 
the  act  of  Augiist  28,  1968,  Public  Ljiw  85- 
844    (72   Stat    1064). 

The  Bure:  u  of  tlie  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roger  W.  Jones 

Chatrman. 

Mat  3,   1960. 
Mr.  Robert  A   Brenkwobth, 

Financial  Clerk.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Bob:  This  refers  to  your  request  for 
technical  assistance  and  advice  regarding 
an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  which  Is  being  considered  for  In- 
troduction As  I  understand  It,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  change  that  por- 
tion of  section  9if )  after  the  word  "unpaid," 
to  read  "except  that  no  such  reduction  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  period  of  serv- 
ice or  any  portion  of  a  period  of  service 
which  the  employee  or  Member  elects  to 
eliminate  for  annuity  computation  ptu-- 
poses." 

You  are  correct  that  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  may  find  himself  faced  with 
the  proposition  that  further  continuaaice  In 
service  wUl  result  in  his  receiving  a  slightly 
smaller  annuity  than  that  payable  upon 
current  separation.  This  involves  a  case 
where  the  80-percent  celling  has  already  been 
attained,  the  hlgh-5  average  salary  will  not 
be  Increased  by  the  additional  service,  and 
the  Individual  has  not  made  dejKislt  for  a 
period  of  nondeductlon  service. 

The  following  situations  involving  a  Mem- 
ber   of    Congress    will    Illustrate    the    point: 

1.  Assume  the  Member  was  appointed 
January  3,  1929,  elected  retirement  cover- 
age effective  January  3,  1947,  and  serves 
continuously  to  January  2,  1961,  when  be 
retires  at  age  60  (or  older)  without  hav- 
ing deposited  the  $15,030  due  for  service  up 
to  January  2.  1947;  his  life  annuity  would 
be  $1,376  a  month  without,  or  $1,500  with, 
the  deposit  being  effected. 

Should  this  Member  continue  to  serve 
until  January  2,  1963,  the  deposit  figure 
will  (with  Interest)  have  Increased  to  $15,- 
932.  resulting  in  a  monthly  annuity  of  only 
$1,367  after  reduction  for  nondeposlt  or 
the  maximum  of  $1,600  with  deposit  of  tlve 
larger  fig\ire,   the  proposal  would  allow  him 


to  climln&te  the  3  years  not  actunlly  neces- 
sary for  maximum  annuity  (January  S,  1945, 
to  January  2,  1947) ,  with  resultant  deposit 
figure  at  $14,188  and  corresisondlng  annuity 
rate  of  $1,S83  or  $1,500. 

2.  Assuming  appointment  January  3.  1027, 
retirement  coverage  January  3.  1M7.  and 
retirement  January  3,  1061,  at  age  60  or  be- 
yond, the  Member  would  similarly  be  en- 
titled to  $1.6(X)  monthly  annuity  with  de- 
posit for  service  up  to  January  2.  1947. 
Failure  to  make  this  deposit  of  $17,213 
would  produce  a  $1,357  rate,  while  elimina- 
tion of  the  1946-47  period  would  lower  the 
deposit  to  $16,499  and  permit  award  at 
$1,371  a  month. 

Enactment    Into    law    of    cited    wording 
would  accomplish   your  desired  objective. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Akdkxw  E.  Ruddock, 

Director. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  some  member  of  the 
committee  a  questicm.  Why  does  the 
bill  propose  to  pay  back  the  surplus  pay- 
ments at  the  rate  of  3  percent  interest 
F>er  annum  compounded?  I  have  an 
aversion  to  compound  interest.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  understand  on  what  theory 
it  is  believed  the  excess  payments  should 
be  returned  with  interest  compoimded 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  that 
the  interest  becomes  a  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal at  the  end  of  the  year.  Natu- 
rally, it  is  nothing  but  right  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  an- 
swered my  question.  I  was  on  the  bench 
for  10  years,  and  the  idea  of  allowing 
compoimd  interest  would  have  been  ob- 
noxious to  me,  as  I  think  it  would  be  to 
any  person  who  sits  in  a  judicial 
capacity. 

It  is  anathema  to  justice,  and  never 
should  be  approved. 

I  simply  cannot  see  the  justification 
of  saying  that  these  funds  shall  be  paid 
back  with  compoimd  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  on  page 
2,  line  7,  the  bill  be  amended  by  putting 
a  i>eriod  after  the  word  "annum,"  and 
striking  all  of  the  language  thereafter 
on  lines  7  and  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
committee  amendment  is  pendmg.  Th.e 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  in  order  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee amendment  has  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  if,  in  the  interest  of 
orderly  procedure,  we  may  have  the  com- 
mittee amendment  approved  now,  so 
that  we  can  then  take  up  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is   open   to  further   amendment. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  7,  to 
strike  the  two  words  "compounded  an- 
nually". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor flt>m  Ohio  feel  that  the  payment  of 
compound  interest  on  building  and  loan 
association,  savings  bank,  and  trust  com- 
pany deposits  was  wrong?  Would  he 
feel  that  the  payment  of  compound  in- 
terest on  almost  every  other  kind  of 
savings  was  not  proper? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question.  If  that  is  a  question,  I  will 
answer  it. 

I  unequivocally  and  vigorously  state 
that  within  my  concept  of  justice  com- 
pound interest  is  never  right. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  should  go  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
move  to  repeal  the  laws  which  permit 
this  custom  in  practically  every  phase 
of  civilization.  A  person  deposits  his 
money  and  lets  it  remain.  At  the  end  of 
6  months  or  whatever  period  is  deter- 
mined, the  interest  is  computed  on  the 
principal,  and  much  more  is  then  on  de- 
posit. 

If  the  Senator  is  attacking  comE>ound 
Interest  as  an  evil,  he  should  attack  it 
as  an  evil  in  the  general  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  propositions  are 
entirely  different.  Here  we  are  making 
a  concession,  by  saying.  "We  will  give 
back  to  you  the  payments  which,  under 
the  law,  you  were  obligated  to  make." 
We  are  conceding  something.  We  are 
giving  back  to  the  person  something  to 
which,  under  the  law.  he  is  not  entitled. 
In  addition  to  giving  beck  to  him  what 
he  is  not  entitled  to.  we  are  saying.  "We 
will  pay  compound  interest." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  takes 
the  position  that  the  person  is  not  en- 
titled to  compound  interest.  But  if  a 
person  Is  overcharged,  and  the  over- 
charge is  paid  back,  then  compound  in- 
terest is  fair  compensation  for  the  over- 
charge. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  answer  Is  that 
when  the  actuaries  established  the  fund, 
they  knew  that  at  times  payments  would 
come  In  which  probably  should  not  be 
kept.  But  they  also  knew  that  at  times 
I>ayments  would  go  out  which  should  not 
go  out.  On  an  actuarial  basis,  they  com- 
prehended that  such  conditions  as  this 
would  probably  exist. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania whether  he  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  the  amendment  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  raises 
an  interesting  ethical  question.  He  has 
made  a  strong  case  for  his  amendment. 
He  says  that  we  are  doing  a  favor  by  re- 
turning this  money,  on  death  or  separa- 
tion, to  Individuals  who  have  continued 
to  pay  into  the  fund  after  they  could 
not  possibly  get  any  further  increased 
benefits.  I  say  we  are  not  doing  them  a 
favor.  We  are  merely  rendering  them 
simple  and  ordinary  Justice. 

If  the  Senator  ia  correct  in  his  assump- 
tion that  we  are  doing  them  a  favor, 
then  I  think  his  opposition  to  the  cwn- 
pound  Interest  provision  is  probably  well 


taken.  But  if  Che  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  correct  in  feeling  that  we  are 
doing  ordinary  justice  to  elderly  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  to  Members  of 
Congress  by  no  longer  requiring  them  to 
Irrevocably  pay  into  a  fund  money  from 
which  they  cannot  possibly  get  any 
benefit,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
interest  they  should  get  when  the 
moneys  which  they  nonetheless  con- 
tinued to  pay  are  refunded  to  them,  or 
to  their  estate,  should  be  payable  at  the 
same  kind  of  relatively  low  compound 
interest  rates  as  they  would  get  if  they 
placed  the  money  in  a  savings  fund  and 
left  it  there. 

U  they  depasited  their  money  in  a 
savings  fund  under  present  conditions, 
they  would  be  able  to  get  3  percent  in- 
terest, and  that  interest  would  be  added 
to  the  principal  of  their  deposit  every 
6  months — semiannually — and  they 
would  get  compound  interest  on  it.  just 
as  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

So  with  some  regret,  because  I  believe 
all  the  bill  seeks  is  to  do  justice  to  elderly 
employee."?,  and  unless  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  wishes  me  to  do  other- 
wise. I  cannot  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  the  laws  permit  the 
rendering  of  judgments  carrying  com- 
pound interest? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Oh,  no. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    They  do  not.  becau.se 
it  is  known  that  that  is  not  morally  con- 
scionable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  could  not  be  more  wrong 
about  that.  I  think  the  Senator  is  com- 
pletely in  error.  There  is  absolutely  no 
connection  between  a  judgment  rendered 
in  a  lawsuit  and  a  deposit  made  in  a 
bank  by  an  individual  who  takes  his 
hard-earned  wages  or  salary  and  puts  it 
out  at  interest,  where  he  is  certainly  en- 
titled, after  6  months,  to  have  money 
earned  on  that  investment  recreated. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Sena  tor  s  analogy  to  a  court  case  or  a 
judgment  has  any  possible  bearing  in 
this  situation.    I  am  sorry  we  disagree. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  a  sponsor  of  the  measure 
advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  seeks  to  drive  out  of  existence 
hidden  and  improper  interest  charges'' 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  am. 
Mr.  LAUBCHE.  In  principle,  the  same 
thing  is  involved  tn  the  granting  of  com- 
pound interest  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr 
Moss  in  the  chair » .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question   is  on  agreeing   to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Putting  the  question.  I 

The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it;  the 
"noes"  have  it.  and  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  the  argument 
against  the  bill  can  be  summed  up  in 
any  better  language  than  that  used  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself  in 
the  letter  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice.  I  refer  to  the 
letter  signed  by  Roger  W.  Jones.  I  now 
read  from  the  letter; 

This  proposal  would  refund  deductions 
taken  at  the  highest  rates  while  still  award- 
ing current  liberal  benefits  and  coverage 
This  Is  obviously  Inequitable  and  discrimi- 
natory from  the  view  of  a  short-service 
employee. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  bill 
is  inequitable  and  is  discriminatory  In 
favor  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

If  the  committee  is  willing  to  accept, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  language 
of  the  bill,  the  language  recommended 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which 
would  freeze  these  retirement  benefits 
at  the  maximum  level,  once  they  reached 
that  point,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
require  continuing  payments  into  the 
fund  as  long  as  they  work,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  bill.  If  not.  I  must  oppose  the 
bill. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended the  following  language:  Sec- 
tion 9if>.  after  the  word  ■Unpaid",  to 
read — 

Except  that  no  such  reduction  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  period  of  service  or 
any  portion  of  a  period  of  service  which  the 
employee  or  Member  elects  to  eliminate  for 
annuity  compensation  purposes 

That  language  was  the  original  pro- 
pcsal  in  connection  with  this  bill.  The 
language  I  have  read  just  now  would 
correct  the  presently  recognized  inequity 
but  does  so  without  giving  special  bo- 
nuses or  ca.sh  refunds.  If  correcting 
thi.s  inequity  is  what  the  committee 
wi.shes  to  achieve  and  if  the  committee 
will  accept  that  language  as  a  substitute, 
I  will  .support  the  bill.  I  shall  support 
the  language  I  have  now  proposed  be- 
cause I  beheve  it  will  correct  an  inequi- 
table situation.  That  is  what  all  con- 
cerned said  they  wished  to  correct.  If 
that  was  the  only  intention  this  substi- 
tute should  be  approved 

So,  Mr  President,  if  the  committee 
will  accept  this  proposal  as  a  substitute, 
and  it  is  agreed  to,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  as  thus  amended.  Otherwise,  the 
bill  should  not  pass. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Ppnnsylvania  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  a  very  simple  one  which  raises  a  very 
simple  question  on  which  reasonable 
men  can  disagree. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  a  Federal 
employee  or  a  Member  of  Congress  has 
paid  into  the  retirement  fund  enough 
money,  so  that  If  he  died  or  quit  the 
next  day.  he  or  his  estate  could  not  pos- 
sibly receive  any  more  retirement  pay 
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or  annuity  than  the  one  he  or  his  es- 
tate would  have  gotten  the  day  before, 
and  therefore  there  would  be  no  bene- 
fit to  him  from  continuing  those  pay- 
ments, but  if  in  that  situation  the  Mem- 
ber or  the  employee  should,  nonetheless, 
continue  to  make  payments  until  he 
died  or  retired,  when  he  quit  or  when 
he  died,  he  or  his  estatt  would  get  back 
the  amounts  he  had  piid  in  excess  of 
any  benefit  to  himself,  in  terms  of  re- 
tirement, plus  interest  compounded 
semiannually  at  the  rate  of  3  percent. 

To  state  the  matter  simply,  if  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  an  e:nployee  who  re- 
tired today  could  receive  80  percent  of 
his  salary  as  retirement  pay,  but  if  he 
nonetheless  stayed  on  end  continued  to 
pay  as  before,  the  amcunts  he  paid  in 
excess  of  any  benefit  to  nimself  would  be 
refunded  to  him  or  to  his  estate,  when 
he  quit  or  died. 

This  bill  seemed  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  be  merely  simple  justice. 

We  would  have  liked  to  provide  that, 
once  he  paid  up  to  80  percent,  his 
equity  would  be  considered  paid  up.  and 
he  would  not  have  to  make  any  other 
payments.  But  so  many  technical  com- 
phcations  were  pointed  out  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  In  the  event  we 
attempted  to  work  that  out.  that  we  took 
the  other  road,  and  provided  that  such 
a  person  would  continue  to  pay,  but  later 
he  would  get  them  back  That  seemed  to 
us  to  be  fair.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  fair;  and 
the  Commission  wrote  a  long  letter  on 
the  subject.  The  letttr  Is  Included  in 
the  report,  and  thus  L',  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate 

The  committee  disjigrees  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commissi  m;  the  commit- 
tee thinks  that  Its  proposal  will  result 
in  simple  justice. 

At  this  time  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wishes  us  to  begin  all  over  again, 
and  to  use  a  very  different  provision, 
which  he  thinks  more  e<iuitable  than  the 
one  the  committee  th.nks  Is  perfectly 
all  right. 

Although  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  his  great  knowledjre  in  this  field,  I 
regretfully  must  state,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee — unless  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr  Johnstos],  who  is  on  the 
fioor  at  this  time,  disagrees  with  me — 
that  I  shall  have  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
committee  or  any  meniber  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  understands  it.  and  I  be- 
lieve we  would  have  to  make  his  pro- 
posal the  subject  of  additional  hearings. 
The  committee  thinks  the  bill  as  re- 
p>orted  is  a  fair  one  But  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  disagree. 

So  I  believe  we  should  vote  on  our 
proposal,  and  thus  shiiuld  see  whether 
our  proposal  will  be  supported  by  a 
majority. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  realize  that  It  always  Is 
dangerous  to  begin  to  amend  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  I 
have  said  so  many  times. 


However,  we  have  no  alternative  if 
the  committee  presses  for  action.  This 
Identical  language  has  been  before  the 
committee.  The  committee  may  not 
have  .studied  it,  but  it  was  available  for 
study. 

I  will  submit  the  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute, but  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  fair  to 
ask  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  until  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  study  it. 

So  I  respectfully  request  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  tomorrow.  If  that  Is  done, 
In  the  meantime  Senators  can  study 
this  amendment  which  Is  being  offered 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  We  can 
then  proceed  more  Intelligently  toward 
further  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ators prefer  not  to  carry  this  over  until 
next  week? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
to  say  I  have  no  authority  from  the 
committee  or  the  majority  leader  to 
carry  it  over  until  next  week.  I  think  we 
should  act  on  it  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  have  it  carried  over  be- 
cause even  the  Senator  has  said  he  has 
not  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  it, 
but  if  he  wishes  to  complete  action  to- 
night I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  may  say,  with  all  due 
deference.  I  am  very  happy  with  the  bill 
as  It  came  from  the  committee. 

Mr  WILLIAl^IS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not ;  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum- 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  that 
request? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold It.  

ORDER  TO  ADJOURN  TO  9  30  A.M. 
TOMORROW— ORDER  FOR  LIMI- 
TATION OF  DEBATE  ON  AMEND- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  TO  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  at  the  desk  the  area  rede- 
velopment bill  of  the  Senate.  I  forget 
the  calendar  number,  but  I  believe  It  is 
Senate  bill  722. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
talked  to  the  minority  leader.  We  do 
not  care  to  press  for  a  vote  this  after- 
noon on  a  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
funendment.  but  we  want  to  give  notice 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  so  they 
can  be  prepared  to  vote  tomorrow. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  minority  leader 
that  we  come  In  at  9:30  In  the  morning, 
and  that  we  have  not  to  exceed  an  horn- 
on  each  side  on  the  motion  to  concur 
In  the  House  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  we  adjourn  today,  we  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m.,  tomor- 
row; that  when  we  convene  tomorrow, 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate,  Senate 
bill  722;  that  when  a  motion  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  Is  made,  we  have  not 
to  exceed  1  hour  on  each  side. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  say  he  has  cleared  this 
matter  with  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  was  the  Senator 
from  Texas  referring  to  the  area  rede- 
velopment bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  First,  may  I  say  I 
favor  it,  but  I  notice  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  him.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  entered  Into. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  on  tomorrow  (Friday,  May 
6,  I960),  upon  the  convening  of  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  722.  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
and  that  upon  a  motion  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  said  amendment,  debate  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  respectively.     (May  5.  1960  ) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  correctly  understand 
from  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  he  is 
willing  for  this  matter  to  go  over  to 
tomorrow,  so  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee can  study  the  proposed  substi- 
tute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  I  think 
every  Senator  who  is  going  to  study  It 
has  studied  It  before  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  brought  It  up.  I  understood 
the  Senator  had  no  objection  to  acting 
on  It  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection,  but  if  we  are  going  to  vote 
tonight,  I  will  offer  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  wants  the  yeas  and 
nays,  we  will  get  them  and  notify  all 
Senators  to  come  to  the  Chamber.  I 
think  we  have  enough  Senators  present 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
Senator  offered  the  substitute? 

Walt  a  minute.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.' 
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The     PRESTDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Have  we  not  had  the 

tlilrd  reading  of  the  bill?       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
third  reading  has  not  been  had. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  Senator  satisfied  that 
this  procedure  Is  in  order? 

I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  sut>stltute  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiek  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
offer  an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  as  follows  in 
section  9^f)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  after  the  word  "unpaid,"  the 
words,  "except  that  no  such  reduction 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  period 
of  service  or  any  portion  of  a  period 
of  service  which  the  employee  or  Mem- 
ber elects  to  eliminate  for  annuity  com- 
putation purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  not 
the  Senator  want  to  discuss  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Later. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

fNo.   191) 

Green 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hlctcenlooper 

HlU 

Holland 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Tpx. 

Johnston.  S.C 

Lauflche 

Long.  La 

Lusk 

McCarthy 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Cannoa 

Churcii 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglai 

Engie 

Frear 

GoldwBter 

Gore 


McClellan 

Monroney 

Moss 

Muskle 

Prouty 

Saltonstall 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  D"l. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Ch.avez],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E-^stland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ki- 
FAUVERl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr  I,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  M.^GNusoNl,  the  Senators  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
;Mr.  Morsi).  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ProxmireI.  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  [Mr,  Russill  and  Mr.  Tal- 
madge!,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathmsI.  are  absent  on  ofBclal 
business. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphrkyI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kenkedy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
Symington],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HennincsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson  1,  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  KUGHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BrunsdaleI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Btttler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksen  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MundtI,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [  Mr.  Schoeppel  1 , 
tor  from  North  Dakota 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair  i.  A  quorum  is  not  present. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Stennis,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names  when  called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


and  the  Sena- 

[Mr.   Young], 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate 
on  this  amendment  if  Senators  wish  to 
vote  on  it  this  evening,  although  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  if  we 
carried  the  matter  over  until  tomorrow. 
I  believe  I  can  sum  up  what  Is  contained 
in  the  bill  by  quoting  from  the  letter 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  print- 
ed In  the  committee  report: 

Thus,  this  bill  would  create  Inequltle*. 
make  unwarraatecl  gifta,  and  to  aome  degrw 
Injure  the  atablUty  oX  the  retirement  fund. 


There  is  another  comment  in  the  same 
letter  wtuch  I  should  like  to  quote; 

Thla  proposal  would  refund  deductlona 
taken  at  the  highest  rates  while  still  award- 
ing current  liberal  benefits  and  coverage. 
This  Is  obviously  Inequitable  and  dUcriml- 

natory. 

Throughout  the  report  the  Commis- 
sion makes  the  point  that  we  would  be 
establishing  a  bad  precedent  if  we 
passed  the  bill,  which  if  carried  over  to 
include  the  2 '2  million  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  very  expensive.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  going  to  establish  an 
overgenerous  formula  which  would  be 
applicable  only  to  Members  of  Congress. 
I  said  in  the  ben:inning  that  when  the 
bill  was  first  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  Civil  Service  Committee  there  was 
merit  in  the  objective  which  the  bill 
sought  to  accomplish,  because  under 
existing  law  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
work  for  a  number  of  years  before  he 
reaches  the  maximum  of  retirement 
credit.  However,  once  he  reaches  that 
point,  by  a  mathematical  quirk  under 
existing  law,  if  that  p>erson  works  1 
additional  year,  during  which  time  he 
continues  to  pay  into  the  fund  his  same 
contribution,  when  he  retires  at  the  end 
of  that  year  instead  of  getting  the  maxi- 
mum he  would  get  a  reduced  annuity. 

It  is  unfair  to  let  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  any  Government  employee  work 
a  number  of  years  and  establish  his 
maximum  retirement  credit  and  then 
require  him  to  continue  to  pay  into  the 
fund  but  get  less  for  each  year  that  he 
works  thereafter. 

That  inequity  certainly  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  would 
correct  it. 

However,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  generous  cash  refunds  provided 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Why  should  we  vote  Members  of  Con- 
gress what  the  Civil  Service  Commi.sslon 
has  referred  to  as  "unwarranted  gifts"? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  there  is 
merit  in  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  place  to  correct  the  inequity  he 
speaks  of.  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will  cor- 
rect it.  We  have  discussed  the  matter 
in  committee.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  not  approved. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  defect  will  be 
corrected.  I  think  It  can  be  corrected 
to  the  satisfaction  of  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  retirement  fund.  I  thought 
I  should  give  the  Senator  the  benefit 
of  my  view. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  have  already  Indicated 
that  when  the  committee  approved  the 
bill  they  were  working  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  curing  an  Inequity.  They  go 
far  beyond  that  point  though,  and  the 
place  to  make  the  correction  is  right 
here  when  we  vote. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
will  correct  the  inequity  In  the  existing 
law.  It  would  not  carry  over  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   bill   which    would    give 
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cash  bonuses  and  refunds  to  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  plus  lull  retirement 
credits. 

The  Civil  Service  Corrimission  in  its 
letter  pointed  out  the  hypothetical  case 
where  an  employee  can  draw  back  a 
substantial  part  of  his  pajTnents  and 
still  retain  his  full  retirement  credit. 
Surely  that  was  not  intended  by  the 
committee.  If  not.  then  let  us  correct 
it. 

I  quote  again  from  the  letter  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commis.';ion  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  wherein  he  points 
out: 

Tiiua,  this  bill  would  create  Inequities. 
make  unwarranted  gifts,  and  to  some  degree 
Injure  the  stability  of  the  retirement  fund. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Member  of 
Congre.ss  would  want  to  make  unwar- 
ranted gifts  to  Members  of  Congre.ss  or 
to  injuie  the  stability  of  the  retirement 
fund. 

This  bill  cannot  be  justified  in  its  pres- 
ent form 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mi  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOIT.  The  Senator  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  is  stated  in 
a  letter  to  which  he  has  referred.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Which  I  have  just  read. 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  is  offer- 
ing is  offered  for  the  entire  subparagraph 
'h>  beginning  at  line  6? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  complete  sub- 
stitute I  have  said  that  if  we  should 
carry  over  con-sideration  of  this  bill  until 
tomorrow,  then  the  amendment  could  be 
proE)erly  studied  and  understood  by  all 
Senators.  That  would  be  the  fair  and 
sensible  action  to  take.  It  is  not  fan- 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  legislate  on  an  im- 
portant bill  like  this  without  giving  all 
Senators  a  chance  to  examine  it  care- 
fuUy. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  But  the  Senator  is  of- 
fering the  amendment  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  subparagraph  (hi,  which 
goes  over  to  line  9  on  the  next  page  of 
the  bill      Is  that  conect? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
is  offered  as  a  substitute  It  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

It  would  amend  section  9(f)  of  the 
present  act  after  the  word  "unpaid."  to 
read:  "except  that  no  such  reduction 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  period 
of  service  or  any  portion  of  a  period  of 
service  which  the  employee  or  Member 
elects  to  eliminate  for  annuity  computa- 
tion pui-poses." 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee the  Member  of  Congress  would 
get  a  substantial  cash  refund  over  and 
above  the  maximum  retirement  benefits. 
Why?  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Again  I  ask  to  have  this  matter  go  over 
until  tomorrow.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  but  I  think 
many  Senators  would  like  to  study  it 
further.  This  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  giving  a  cash  re- 


fund to  a  Member  of  Congress.     That 
is  the  major  difference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee, after  very  careful  hearings, 
brought  out  the  bill.  It  considered  it  a 
good  bill.  We  still  think  it  is  a  good 
and  just  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  pi-esent  in  the  Chamber.  I  hope 
tlie  Senate  will  support  the  bill. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  proposed  for  the  first  time 
this  afternoon  on  the  floor.  I  do  not 
understand  one  word  of  it.  I  have  asked 
the  members  of  the  staff  if  they  under- 
stood it.  They  do  not  understand  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  understands  it.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  the  way  to  legislate. 
I  believe  I  speak  for  the  committee  when 
I  say  that  we  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  was  before  your  committee. 
It  is  my  understanding  it  was  discussed 
by  several  members  of  the  committee. 
Whether  they   understood   it   or   not  I 

cannot  .say  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  a  question.  Since  the  bill 
is  a  Senate  bill,  if  it  is  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  go  to  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     If  a  correction 
needs  to  be  made  in  a  difficult,  technical 
matter  of  this  nature,  it  can  be  made  by 
the  committee  in  the  House,  can  it  not? 
Mr  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand,  the  vote  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  le'^iislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Flt-brightI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill  I,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauver!,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI,  the 
Senators  from  Montana  1  Mr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Murray!,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeJ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamaraI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Prox- 
MiP.E),  the  Senators  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Ru.ssELL  and  Mr.  TalmadgeI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  are 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr,  HumphreyI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan l,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming   LMr,   O'Mahoniy),   the   Senator 


from  West  Virgmia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr  Hennings]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Chavez],  tlie  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Hennings  J. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Humphrey  I .  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  i  Mr.  Smathers  ] ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri  IMr.  Symington]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Brunsdale],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  BushI,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fonc],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI, 
tlie  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  MundtI.  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Schoeppel  1.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley  1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yolt^gI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
CapehartI  Is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19. 
nays  38,  as  follow^s: 

[Roll  No.   192] 
YEAS— 19 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Morton 

AUotl 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

Beau 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Case.  N.J. 

JftVltS 

Young,  Ohio 

Case,  S.Dak 

Lausche 

Cooper 

Martin 

NAYS— 38 

Bartlett 

Frear 

Lusk 

Bible 

Gore 

McCarthy 

B.vTd.  W.  Va. 

Green 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Gruening 

Moss 

Carlson 

Hart 

Muskle 

Carroll 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Church 

Holland 

Scott 

Clark 

Jackson 

Smith 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

StcnnlB 

Douglas 

Johnston,  SO. 

Thunnond 

Ellender 

Kuchel 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Long.  HawaU 

Yar  borough 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOnNO — 43 

Anderson 

Hill 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hruska 

O'Mahoney 

Brunsdale 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Butler 

Keating 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Capehart 
Chavez 

Kennedy 
Kerr 

Bchoepp«l 
8mather« 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Symington 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Toung,  N.Dftk 

Hay den 

Morse 

Hennings 

Mundt 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wxl- 
UA1C8  of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  sunendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.    The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  It  pass? 

80  the  bill  (S.  asSTi  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Preiil- 
d«nt,  I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table, 

The  motiw  IQ  lay  w  the  table  was 
lMiVt«ii  to.     

mi«»«NmoN  Of  nimifl«  on  prw« 

TAIN    I^TWWI    row    »»WO«    !A«T 

Hommtm*  on  WNmniNn 

Mv  .^t^MN»*nN  nf  1Vnrt*  M)  Pv^\* 
rt*hli,  !  n\nvi»  ihak  \\\*  i*i»haN  iMm»«»*»,| 
»«>  thP  rn!\*iHli»«>aU«m   of   ral»«h«U»'   Nt» 

n^ti    pniRwntmt    orrtt'KH     rh«» 

bill  will  t>4*  «liAi»d  Hy  m\% 

Thp  l«otmAttvi  Ctitnw     A  bill  'Mtt 
SMa>  to  continue  tnt  S  v«>ai-n  U\p  »KlRt* 
int    lUBi^^nslon    of    dullM   on    ff^tftln 
UthM   u.if^fl    fnr  nh<ye>   iMt    itmuhlna  o»' 
^hof»  iRj^t  flnishln* 

Tho  PPFSIDlNa  OFFtCEn  The 
qursHon  Is  on  Rer^elns  to  the  motion  of 
Ihr  Srnator  from  Texas, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1.  after  line  8,  to  ln.sert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  3  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  fr««  Importation  of  caaeln",  ap- 
proved September  2,  1957  (71  Stat,  579;  19 
use.  1001.  par  19  note),  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-405,  approved  April  4.  I960. 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1900" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  1963". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr,  BENNETT  obtained  the  floor, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HAarxil  has  an  amendment  to 
submit.    Does  he  Intend  to  submit  it? 

Mr.  HARTKS.     Yet. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wonder 
whether  we  may  have  an  indication  of 
how  much  ttme  will  be  required  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  10  minutes 
will  be  sufBdent  for  my  purpose. 

Mr.  HARTRE.  I  believe  I  shall  need 
half  an  hour. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  wish  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  his  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  or  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  my  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Utah  wUl  yield.  I 
shall  send  to  the  desk  my  first  amend- 
ment to  thtj  committee  amendment,  to 
have  it  read;  and  then  I  shall  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  rourie.  provided  I  do  not  thereby 
lo'ie  the  flaop 

Ihe  PRbSIDlNQ  OFFICKR  WUh- 
out  ubjoonoiv  It  la  ao  ordered 

Mr    JOHHaON  of  TeHrta     Mr    l^rwl- 
(1»»ni   I  wunfler  whether  wt>  orth  ulUrtin 
Auit«tti)\riu  tihai  there  ht^  \wi  u\  oxoemt 
Ji)  mii\uiM  |t)  tirtoh  *ul«»  on  ihi<  hiupi\»I 
M\»MH  »»»  \hA  o.MnmiH*'**  «MM»»\tim»ii\i     i 

i»Uit^t»M«M\*     ^l>hmi»   oUkoMivh    11   N  «> 

IMlli^U'tl 

Ml  JtntHwON  of  1Vna«  Nnw  Mt 
l*ir*i«(riu  IM  \iii  hAh«ll«»  »hp  n»ti\iMt  t\\\ 
»h»»  vi*«««  i\n«i  \\f\yn 

Mr  MAWtKK  Mv  rvr*it1pi\l,  ni\  \\\r 
nMwuon  of  Mvt»pU\M  \n  mv  amrhdmM^t 
to  thr>  t'ottimutpo  Rtnrtultnrnt,.  t  rr^qiin^t 
thp  vrft,'<rti\d  nRyu 

The  PRMIDINO  OFPICKR  U  thnr 
ft  .">ufHc*lont  sfrond? 

Ti\o  yvM  Rjid  nnys  wrrr  ordered 

The  PRtSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amrndment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Leoislattvi  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  page  1.  In  line  9, 
after  "Sec.  i.",  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
'  "ai";  and  en  page  2.  after  line  5.  it  is 
proposed  to  Insert  the  following : 

(b)  Effect;'.^  with  respect  to  Imports  en- 
tered for  coneumptlon  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  ronsumptlon  after  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tjiis  Act  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  such  suspension  of  duty 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  casein  Im- 
ported for  usf  for  human  food  or  for  con- 
version to  such  use,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe." 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  purpose,  under  an  assignment  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, to  explain  HouM  bill  M62. 


This  bill  will  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing 
or  for  shoe  last  finishing. 

There  was  no  objection  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that 
none  will  appear  on  the  floor. 

But  In  the  Finance  Committee  there 
was  added  to  the  bill  an  amendment  to 
continue  until  1963  the  suspension  of 
the  duties  on  casein.  So  the  real  prob- 
lem now  before  us  is  the  question  of  the 
proposed  continuation  of  the  suspension 
of  the  duties  on  casein. 

In  1957.  Congress  adopted  a  provision 
for  the  free  importation  of  casein.  That 
law  expired  on  March  31.  1960.  This 
freak  status  has  existed  for  2^2  years. 

In  ordt-r  to  handle  the  situation,  there 
was  rt  short  Interim  extension  of  the 
su.qjenslon  of  the  duty;  and  now  we  pro- 
pose that  this  suspension  period  be  ex- 
tended to  the  close  of  June  30,  1963. 

The  bill  was  pa.s.sed  last  AuRvist  by  the 
House  of  Rppn>st'nlvXtives;  and  until 
January  13,  when  the  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
went  to  the  Calendar,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection It)  the  prupimul 

Then  tunwt  ixsraona  mtfiealed  m  aoya 
prolt^m  n\!u1e  ubjmiu^n,  and  the  ohalr- 
\\\i\n  t»f  iht^  KlMrtiiot^  Cuniinillre  «Mrre(t 
to  )\old  ht'rtiiiMia  ThtMa  httAiUitia  Wi-iv 
hnht  AUri'  IhtJ  ht<(Uli\nii  wri«<  h»«l«t  thp 
Kln«no«^  t'uninuiit^t^  dm^dt^*!  ihMt  thn  nl» 
l(«rtinha  \MMr  \\\y\  *uHlol«>i\llv  ii«»i  io\i«  lo 
\saM«^ht  tUt*u\dMhnyiMil   ttf  thr  |MAt|MMHl 

fni   OiM\llHMAl|n)\  it(  lh«<  •\)«|tnh«|nM  \\\  lh|i 

Ui  Iff  i>i\  (M^ii'ih 

^lul  W\  \\\r  irm.wi*  rtiw  Ihiuitfhl  Ihul 
thP  pM«)ttv4nt  euhlih\i(\th\n  i»f  thi»  «\i« 
prM"il«M\  <<f  iht*  trtiltr  WW  o««Hh  will  hnvr 
nlW  rfft'ot  o\\  mit  dt»H\r«tlo  \)\\\\n  ll\«t»iPf 
tiv  Aolimllv  Ihp  pitMlurei*  uf  milk  IM 
thr  tMilled  Wtnle«  find  thrtl  thrv  rrefivp 
much  miMt»  pmnt  rit>ii\  the  nalr  of  wtudp 
milk,  rtM\drn'»r,i  nulk  niid  ^»^  forth  !*«> 
thfv  «rr  nnt  pin(t\iriiuj  ranein  In  al^y  n\»b- 
."•tnntiftl  (luudlltlfNi 

Howrvpr,  rnsrtn  I.h  n  very  Importnnt 
product  in  rnnnf»ctton  with  the  mnnu- 
facture  of  many  Indu.-ifi  i«l  produrf.s  in- 
rludlMH  paper,  and  wallb<->ftrd  and  wall- 
boai-d  adhf'slves  If  the  ."suspension  of 
thp  dut.v  Is  ended  and  If  the  duty  l.s  re- 
impo.srd.  wp  shall  simply  Increase  the 
cost  of  the.se  products. 

There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  comj^tl- 
tion  between  soya  protein  and  ca.seln. 

Mr.  HICKFNLOOPER.   Mr   President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    So  far  as  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  products  is 
concerned,  let  me  say  that,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  cost  of  imported 
ca.sein    is    approximately    22,    24,    or    25 
cents  a  pound.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.       The     duty 
which  has  been  suspended  amounts  to 
only  2 '2  cents.     So  if  the  suspension  of 
the  duty  e.xpires,  there  will  be  added  to 
the  price  of  the  casein  2 'a  or  2^4  cents 
a  pound,  or  some  such  amount.    It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  such  an  addition 
will  increa.se  to  any  appreciable  degree 
the  price  of   wallboard  or  any  similar 
product,  unless  use  Is  made  of  the  mathe- 
matical formula  which  has  been  used  in 
order  to  Justify  other  Increases. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Last  year,  the  aver- 
age price  of  wallboard  waa  19  cttita  a 
pound.  The  duty  la  2%  cent*  a  pound. 
I  was  about  to  say  that  soya  protein 
Is  not  the  only  pot«itlal  substitute  for 
casein.  There  are  others.  80.  If  the 
price  of  casein  is  forced  upward  by  that 
process,  that  will  not  automatically 
widen  the  market  for  soya  protein.  It 
will  simply  encourage  those  who  vise 
products  of  this  type  to  examine  more 
carefully  the  other  potentials. 

The  principal  issue  in  this  case  is 
whether  any  domestic  industry  will  be 
injured  by  the  suspension  for  3  more 
years  of  the  duty  of  casein. 

The  requests  to  hold  hearings  have 
been  met  with:  and  at  the  hearings  the 
producers  of  soya  protein  showed  that  if 
they  could  sell  more  soya  protein,  they 
would  use  more  soybeans,  and  they  could 
use  more  money  for  research,  and  they 
could  keep  U.S.  funds  at  home.  All  that 
is  desirable;  but  they  failed  to  show  that 
by  having  the  tariff  on  caaeln  relmposed. 
they  could  sell  more  soya  protein.  They 
also  fulled  to  ahow  any  lixlui-y  during  the 
p.i.st  3  yeara,  while  the  tariff  has  been 
auapended,  because,  actually,  during 
that  period  of  time  the  inoreaae  In  the 
Induiitrlal  viae  of  Huya  protein  oeoui  red  ai 
a  allMhily  vieaier  rate  than  did  the  in- 
i-r«ka«e  li\  the  ti«U»atrial  une  ftf  pa*eU\ 

MMva  |MH«teu\  lutw  platina  N|t)tntiilmat««|y 
i»n»«.lhHHl  of  Miu  mark*'^  m  whitdi  iMdh 
uf  M\tiaa  lumUtvU  aumtHi^«» 

Mr    lAt'Wt'Hk!     Mr    »*ifH.id«»ni     smU 
thi>  l^iMiatoi  twm  t'lah  virldi* 
y\\    tt»i!NNH'n       I  \\\\\  )\A\\\\\  U\  yn»ld 
Mr    I.A\t»<t'MW     'n<e  (-«»«^ln  M»i»«ti<M\ 
wan  l»ehMi»  \\\p  P»«»»rttf  ni»vf«ial  mm\th* 
a«e;  wan  II  hnP 
Mr    WrNNtrtT     That  lo  eorri»rt 
Mr  l.AUwrMK     At  th«t  time,  did  \hp 
rinnncp  Comtnittp*  ii»eotn»tAei\d  that  the 
prtHient  »j(»mpUon  or  iivwi»#n»lon  nf  \\\p 
tariff  on  cawin  be  ronllmiwlt 

Mr  nRNNFTTT     At  that  time,  11  did 
Tt  took  the  problem  under  eotisldera- 
tlon  agRln,  and  held  hrnrlngn,  and  then 
rrpeated  Its  former  recommendation. 

Mr      LAUvSCHE.     So     the     Hnance 
Committee  now  recommends  that  the 
exemption  or  suspension  of  the  duty  on 
casein  or  the  exemption  of  c«u»eln  from 
application  of  the  tariff  or  duty  be  con- 
tinued: is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr,    President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 
Mr  BENNITTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.     Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  then  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee attached  the  casein  bill  to  House 
bill  9862,  which  deals  with  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  lathes  used  for 
shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  fin- 
ishing? 

Mr,  BENNETT,  That  Is  correct;  the 
proposal  to  continue  the  suspension  of 
the  duty  on  casein  beyond  the  period  of 
temporary  suspension,  this  year,  was 
attached  as  an  amendment  to  House  bill 
9862.  Calendar  No.  1306.  enUtled  "An 
act  to  continue  for  two  years  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  dntlee  on  certain  lathes 
used  for  shoe  last  roughlnff  or  for  shoe 
last  flnlahlng." 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Then  the   pendlnt 
bill,  order  No.  1305.  H.R.  9862.  contains 
ovi eo8 


within  one  bill  both  provisions  for  exten- 
sion of  existing  suspension  of  duties? 
Mr   BENNETTT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President,   the 
basic  Issue  here,  as  I  ^ee  It,  Is  whether 
soy  proteta  and  casein  are  in  fact  com- 
pletely interchangeable.     If  that  were 
true,  then  I  think  it  could  be  maintained 
that,  by  taking  the  duty  off  of  casein, 
we  might  make  it  more  difBcult  to  sell 
more  soy  protein. 

There  were  statements  made  in  the 
hearings  by  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that.  In  general, 
he  thought  they  were  interchangeable; 
but  when  we  got  the  witnesses  from  the 
Industry  before  us,  they  made  it  perfect- 
ly clear  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
to  the  majority  of  the  committee  that 
they  were  not,  In  fact,  interchangeable. 
In  fact,  there  was  Introduced  by  a 
witness  a  publication  by  one  of  the 
manufacturers  producing  soy  protein. 
That  publication  contained  suggested 
formulas  for  water  paint,  and  In  those 
formulas  were  theae  words:  Two  sug- 
gested formulations  for  powdered  paints 
listed  on  this  page  ai'e  used  extensively. 
fWmula  :I01U  piHMiuoes  a  better  brush- 
ing paint  with  a  superior  f\ow.  and  the 
diffpienoe  U  that  furmula  WIU  eon* 
lAina  I  Adttin  and  the  otht>r  ftM'mula  doe* 
not  »>SirM\ula  »tiUJI  Is  lOtl  per<^«Mt»  ww 
\\\^^\\^\\\  The  nWiar  fWUll\i  4^  fc 
iHitindM  of  Mvv  itHttalit  M\\\  N)  H  )M»\md» 
wf  « awin  I  Ivnre  In  tht»  n^atantNtl  Vhat 
tht«  rMii««in  •  intMMttiend  tu  t^attt*  a  Ui^Har 
UHi«hii\ii  imuit  with  a  nyitMirmr  I1t«w 

\  an\  \\\\\  gning  us  tattii  S\\f  tlma  tU 
thi>  Wnnati*  Us  ri»ad  lt\t«  tl\i»  Wntnini^  all 
nf  thn  rtaintdM  »lyi»h  \sf  \hp  nttm  whn 
havo  t<»  w«rV  %ith  thaar  |vrtid\ifta  A 
national  mnnurneiuipr  nf  ,|nlnt  eatnaht 
tt\at  I*  UM»d  tn  rovfr  tin  i\\*  J<vint«  when 
walUK>arttn  an*  appliM  nayn  h»  ha*  to 
have  dlfff  rvnt  formulas  fnr  varlovis  jmrtt 
of  the  country,  depending  upon  humidity 
and  nthpr  pondltlonu,  and  th«»ee  for- 
mulan  run  from  a  slltiatlon  In  which 
dome  contain  no  soy  protein  to  some  that 
mav  contain  as  high  as  M  percent. 

That  Is  the  basic  issue  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us  As  I  have  said,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  were  completely  con- 
vinced that  It  was  impossible  to  inter- 
change these  products. 

One  witness  said  there  are  three  man- 
ufacturers of  soy  protein;  that  he  can 
use  the  products  of  two  in  his  formula- 
tions, but  the  third  one  has  never  been 
able  to  come  up  with  the  type  of  soy 
protein  that  he  can  use  at  all. 

Therefore,  since  soy  protein  has  now 
captured  approximately  one-third  of  the 
industrial  market,  since  its  xise  Is  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  use  of  casein,  and 
since  the  industry  has  made  It  perfectly 
obvious — at  least  to  me — that  as  fast  as 
the  producers  of  soy  protein  overcome 
the  technical  weaknesses  of  their  prod- 
uct, the  use  of  It  will  continue  to  In- 
crease it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the   committee's   recommendation   and 

pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  B*r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yea.  I  am  gl»d  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Utah  able  to  tell  why.  when  a  t-year  ex- 


tension of  the  exemption  of  the  tariff 
came  before  the  Senate,  It  was  finally 
passed  to  operate  only  for  00  days? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  was  done  In 
order  to  give  the  producers  of  soy  pro- 
tein an  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  They 
had  never  brought  the  question  up  dur- 
ing the  previous  2>>4-year  suspension. 
They  did  not  bring  the  question  up  while 
the  bill  was  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate.  Then  suddenly  somebody  woke 
up  and  realized  there  was  a  problem  in 
which  they  had  an  Interest,  and  on 
which  they  had  not  been  heard.  So  the 
Senate  used  this  means  of  protecting  the 
situation  for  a  short  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  producers  of  soy 
protein  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  be- 
fore we  considered  the  bill  for  a  normally 
longer  period  of  extension. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  the  fact  is  that 
at  the  original  hearing,  at  which  the 
soybean  interests  were  not  heard,  a  3- 
year  extenaion  of  the  exemption  of  a 
tariff  on  casein  was  recommended.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT,  It  l*  the  memory  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  we  had  no 
hearing  Nobody  had  enough  Intttreat 
In  the  bill  to  aak  for  a  Uearmg  when  U 

Mr  V<AU»*CHK  U  wimi  tw  Vht^t  reaauit 
t4\M(  VU*  il*year  mWi\Mu)\  waa  \\u\ 
MiahV«Kt,  \»\k\  Mt\y  a  M'^ay  Vamiaitaiy 
iMiV«M\al(M\  wad  mM(t<»     U  that  tHMi^e^^i* 

Mr  nuiNNiirrr  ^^^*  n\\is\m  Ch«m* 
miHait  iwtvmNMMUttNl  a  l^year  a«t#itiiUM\ 
fst  \\\*  «»iiHti\MVhm.  ai\(l  Ihe  vitaltittan  ut 
vha  t'nmmUttM^  agretnt  wtih  Ute  ma^luiity 
iMider  ^  Vhe  »anat«  ihal  we  wt»tt)d  yw 
thia  ahm'l  ihti^Hm  kir«yiiiit»n  «•  a  mt»ah« 
nf  maitlhg  it  iioaslttltF  ko  treoivalder  the 
proiMwal  and  give  thoae  i>etn»l»  •  hear^ 
tng, 

Mr,  I.AUSCHR,  Ahd  a  «i»etmaldi»i>a» 
tlon  was  hnd.  heatings  were  heW.  wit* 
neaeps  for  Uie  soybean  indvwtry  appeared 
and  were  heaid.  and  the  oonolualon  of 
the  committee  waa  that  there  ahouM  be 
a  3 -year  extension .    la  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  aaeume  that  the  time 
I  have  used  up  to  this  point  has  been  on 
a  general  introduction  of  the  bill.  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  this.  I  assume. 
will  he  on  the  controlled  time.  Am  I 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hart  In  the  chair).  The  Chair  Is  ad- 
vised that  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment,  and  tJiat  the  time  con- 
sumed thus  far  has  been  subject  to  the 
limitation.    There  remain  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  must  say  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
trapped  for  tUne.  In  a  sense,  by  allow- 
ing the  amendment  to  be  offered  lieforc 
he  got  Into  a  discussion  of  the  bill  itself. 
I  think  I  can  explain  my  opposition  to 
the  amendment  tn  the  6  minutes  re- 
maining, but  this  situation  effectively 
forecloses  other  Senators  from  stating 
their  positions. 

This  question  of  edible  casein  was 
raised  in  the  oommlttee.  and  it  became 
obvious  to  the  committee  we  did  not 
have  sufficient  information  on  which  to 
write  language  into  the  blU  which  would 
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allow  the  Treasury  Department  com- 
pletely to  control  importation  of  edible 
casein  and  apply  the  tariff  to  it  while  at 
the  same  time  we  permitted  the  free  im- 
portation of  inedible  casein.  Therefore, 
the  committee  put  this  langruage  into  its 
report : 

Evidence  was  Introduced  indicating  ex- 
treme dllDculty  In  the  enforcement  of  any 
bar  against  tbe  conversion  of  inedible  casein 
to  edible  products  after  importation  and  the 
probability  that  any  such  bar  would  only 
result  In  Increased  importation  of  casein 
made  edible  before  exportation  whether  or 
not  the  duty  was  assessed.  The  committee, 
therefore,   placed  no  restriction   in   the   bill. 

The  members  of  the  conunlttee,  however, 
will  maintain  a  continuing  interest  In  this 
matter,  and  anticipate  that  the  £>epartment 
of  Agriculture  and  other  interested  agencies 
will  watch  developments  and  ascertain  to 
the  extent  feasible  the  amounts  of  Imported 
casein  being  used  for.  or  converted  to.  edible 
uses  In  competition  with  domestic  agrlcul- 
ttiral  products 

Mr.  Hlgman,  supervisor  of  the  Division 
of  Classiflcation  in  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, says  that  this  amendment  would 
be  diflHcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  admin- 
ister. He  says  they  have  had  exp>erience 
with  similar  amendments.  To  quote  Mr. 
Hlgman,  "We  have  a  horror  of  trying  to 
administer  them." 

I  can  understand  how,  when  a  man 
imports  inedible  casein,  he  can  be  re- 
quired to  malEe  a  statement  that  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned  he  is  not  going  to 
transform  it  into  edible  casein,  but 
when  the  man  sells  it  in  good  faith  in 
the  market  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party  we  soon  will  lose  track  of  it.  It 
would  be  a  monstrosity  to  attempt  to  fol- 
low every  shipment  of  inedible  casein 
and  to  attempt  to  assess  a  duty  some- 
where along  the  line  after  it  gets  into 
commerce. 

On  that  basis  I  think  the  committee 
was  wise.  The  committee  said.  "We  are 
going  to  watch  this  thing  to  see  if  it 
becomes  a  problem:  and  we  will  see  then 
how  to  handle  it." 

The  committee  did  not  study  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  could  write  into  the  bill 
some  language  which  would  protect  the 
tariff  difference  to  be  created  by  the 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  and  will  give  the  committee, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  time  enough  to 
see  whether  this  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  testimony  showed  there  was  only 
5  million  pounds  of  edible  casein  im- 
ported last  year.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  and  does  not  repre- 
sent a  serious  threat,  in  my  opinion,  to 
our  local  production. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  HartJte  amendment.  I  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  me.  understand  why  any  of 
the  witnesses  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee wowld  object  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  Hartke  amendment  unless  they  in- 
tend to  misuse  the  law.  The  Hartke 
amendment  is  intended  to  prevent  im- 
portation of  material  which  is  intended 
to  be  used  for  paint  and  glue  and  then 
later  selling  of  it  for  baby  food.  I  think 
we  have  simply  got  to  have  some  pro- 
tection like  that  in  the  law. 

The  report  says  it  would  cost  11  or  12 
cents  a  pound  to  convert  this  material 
into  edible  casein,  which  would  make  it 
noncompetitive.  That  is  exactly  the 
trouble.  Mr.  President.  If  I  were  sure  it 
were  going  to  be  converted  into  edible 
casein  before  being  sold  as  human  food, 
that  would  be  one  thing,  but  uhe  trouble 
is  that  we  do  not  watch  the  imports  into 
this  country.  Material  which  is  brought 
in  for  one  purpose  may  be  used  for  an- 
other purpose.  We  have  observed  the 
situation  in  Pennsylvania,  where  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  kangaroo  meat  were 
brought  in  for  mink  food  and  were  used 
for  hamburger  and  other  purposes.  We 
have  to  watch  those  things 

Why  should  anyone  who  does  not  in- 
tend to  violate  the  law  object  to  a  pro- 
vision stating  that  material  imported  to 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paint  and 
glue  shall  not  be  used  for  baby  food? 
This  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
powdered  milk,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  owns  almost  200  million 
pounds  at  this  time.  Why  do  we  not 
use  the  powdered  milk,  instead  of  using 
this  paint  material? 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  casein 
which  is  impoited  for  manufacturing 
purposes  has  been  sold  for  human  con- 
sumption. I  have  heard  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  percent  Somebody 
is  interestied  in  doing  that.  We  have  no 
business  In  not  putting  in  a  provision 
intended  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  law  could  not  be 
enforced.  If  we  act  upon  that  ba.sis. 
that  we  cannot  enforce  the  law,  we  shall 
have  to  stop  making  automobiles  right 
away,  because  people  are  bound  to  exceed 
the  speed  Limits.  We  shall  have  to  stop 
selling  matches,  because  people  will  burn 
down  houses  with  the  matches,  and  will 
start  forest  fires. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unthinkable 
the  paint  manufacturers  or  the  glue 
manufacturers  should  insist  upon  leav- 
ing a  loophole  in  the  law  which  would 
permit  the  sale  for  human  consumption 
of  this  industrial  material  which  they 
use. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
doing  a  great  service  for  the  health  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Not  only  in 
regard  to  casein  and  kangaroo  meat  but 
in  regard  to  all  the  other  materials 
which  pe<^le,  who  have  little  regard  for 
their  neighbors,  convert  for  human  con- 
sumption. When  the  imported  item  is 
intended  tor  some  other  purpose  than 
that  provided  by  law,  we  have  to  meet 
the  problem. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
who  has  so  ably  stated  exactly  what  I 
wish  to  talk  about. 

The  amendment  has  no  application 
to  the  use  of  casein  for  purposes  other 
than  as  food.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
6  million  pounds  of  edible  casein  today 
are  being  imiwrted  into  the  United 
States  as  an  edible  product.  In  addi- 
tion, about  25  million  pounds  of  inedible 
casein — that  is,  casein  which  is  not  fit 
at  the  time  it  is  brought  into  the  United 
States  for  human  consumption — is  con- 
verted each  year  into  the  edible  variety. 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  this  leaves 
about  70  million  pounds  which  are  used 
for  the  other  purpose. 

The  reason  why  the  Committee  on 
Finance  received  from  the  soya  protein 
people  the  statement  about  this  was  that 
they  said  it  could  not  be  completely 
substituted  This  statement  does  not  ap- 
ply to  edible  casein.  Soya  protein  is  able 
to  t>e  completely  substituted  for  edible 
casein. 

This,  in  effect,  will  mean  we  are  talk- 
ing about  only  one  cwrtion  of  the  ma- 
terial. If  anyone  means  what  he  says, 
and  if  he  is  willing  to  come  before  these 
people  to  say,  "We  will  not  use  this  ma- 
terial for  edible  purposes,"  then  he  will 
be  all  right.  If  the  people  want  to  lie 
about  it.  they  can.  If  they  do  not  want 
to  lie  about  it.  they  would  be  opposed 
to  the  amendment.  I  fear  this  is  the 
trouble. 

This  matter  was  discussed  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  committee 
report  makes  a  specific  statement  about 
it  The  principle  is  endorsed.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  the  principle  is  cor- 
rect. 

In  the  committee  report  it  is  stated: 
S<ime  Interference  with  domestic  agricul- 
tural programs  or  with  the  domestic  sale  of 
milk  or  edible  soybean  products  may  de- 
velop If  the  conversion  of  Imported  casein 
to  competing  edible  products  should  begin 
on  a  large  scale 

The  committee  decided  not  to  place  a 
restriction  in  the  bill,  because  the  com- 
mittee thought  that  enforcement  would 
be  difficult. 

In  the  hearings,  on  page  19.  Mr. 
Burmeister  stated: 

Let  me  say  one  word,  though,  with  respect 
to— I  know  in  some  commodities  we  have 
set  up  classifications  for  edible  and  inedible 
When  a  man  brings  these  in,  he  has  to  make 
an  assertion  or  an  affirmation  that  he  is 
going  to  use  them  only  for  Inedible  pur- 
poses, because  there  are  differences  In  du- 
ties applied  on  these  products. 

This  situation  does  exist.  If  a 
man  wants  to  be  truthful,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  tell  the  truth.  I  can  see  that  prob- 
ably some  people  want  to  use  this  mate- 
rial for  edible  purposes,  after  importing 
it  in  Ein  inedible  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  entirety,  but  I  feel,  so  far  as 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem 
is  concerned,  that  no  one  should  dis- 
agree with  this  particular  principle. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
things  specifically.     In  the  first  place. 
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soybeans  are  not  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
list.  These  people  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  compete  with  foreign  products 
if  they  were  on  the  reciprocal  trade  list 
Soybeans  are  not  a  product  which  is 
costing  our  agricultural  program  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  to  be  concerned 
about.  The  milk  program  is  costing  us 
money. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the 
reason  the  casein  and  skim  milk  prod- 
ucts are  being  used  for  other  products 
is  that  they  are  being  supported  by  the 
price  support  program,  by  the  taxpay- 
ers. This  is  the  business  which  is  more 
advantageous  for  these  people  finan- 
cially, so  they  use  the  material  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  more  advantageous,  be- 
cause the  Agriculture  Department  is 
supporting  the  prices. 

Soybeans  are  now  forced  into  compe- 
tition with  the  foreign  casein.  They 
are  forced  into  comp>etition  with  prod- 
ucts of  countries  which  do  not  have  any 
reciprocal  basis  for  trade  even  though 
the  products  are  not  on  the  reciprocal 
list. 

Argentina,  which  is  the  biggest  sup- 
plier, has  a  45-perccnt  duty  on  soybean 
products.  The  second  largest  supplier 
is  Communist  Poland,  which  has  an  ab- 
solute restriction  on  imports  of  soybean 
products.  They  have  a  standard  which 
cannot  be  measured  according  to  cost. 
They  can  bring  the  products  in  at  any 
price.  This  discourages  the  scientific 
development  of  soybean  product<5.  which 
we  have  established  as  a  national  policy 
in  the  farm  program. 

This  gives  special  consideration  to 
those  countries  which  are  attempting  to 
undermine  us  economically  in  this  great 
struggle  against  communism.  It  sub- 
sidizes the  foreign  producers  of  casein 
to  the  extent  of  $2 '2  million  annually. 
The  report  itself  shows  that  if  this 
duty  is  Imposed,  the  price  which  it  Is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  pay  is  not  going 
to  change,  because  these  foreign  govern- 
ments will  go  ahead  and  subsidize  the 
producers. 

The  difTerence  is  this:  Either  we  are 
going  to  subsidize  foreign  producers  or 
the  other  countiies  are  going  to  subsi- 
dize them.  I  suppose  it  is  becoming  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  United  States 
has  more  money  than  Communist  Po- 
land, so  we  should  do  the  subsidizing; 
the  United  States  has  more  money  than 
Argentina,  so  we  should  do  the  subsi- 
dizing. 

The  report  states  that  what  evidently 
happened  in  the  past  Is  likely  to  happen 
again,  and  that  the  exporting  companies 
will  adjust  their  export  prices  in  order 
to  remain  competitive. 

I  am  not  sure  why  anyone  should  be 
for  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  but  certainly 
I  cannot  see  how  anyone  could  be  op- 
posed to  this  amendment.  Good  con- 
science and  good  judgment,  and  the  In- 
terest of  being  honest  in  our  appraisal 
of  human  welfare  and  human  food  con- 
sumption, would  dictate  that  we  must  go 
alon?  with  protecting  edible  products  In 
the  United  States  from  being  imported 
in  Inedible  form 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  de- 
clare, in  blanket  form,  that  duties  shall 
be  Imposed  on  the  importation  of  casein. 
Am  I  correct  In  th^t  understanding? 

Mr  HARTKE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  duty  will  be  Im- 
posed only  when  the  importation  is  made 
of  casein  intended  to  be  ccmverted  into 
edible  products. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Either  edible  casein  or 
inedible  casein,  which  it  is  intended  to 
convert.  In  other  words,  this  provision 
would  apply  to  casein  which  is  intended 
to  be  u?;ed  in  the  United  States  for 
human  food  consumption. 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  McCarthy  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  am  in  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator's stand  on  the  overall  bill,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  is  clear  enough  that 
this  amendment,  which  relates  to  the 
importation  of  casein  for  purposes  of 
human  consumption,  should  be  included 
in  the  bill. 

Testimony  by  spokesmen  for  the  dairy 
industry  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
thought  adequate  standards  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  could  be  established 
so  that  this  provision  could  be  reasonably 
well  enforced  I  think  for  that  reason 
th?  amendment  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Senate.  

Mr  HARTKE  I  point  out  in  that 
connection  that  no  one  in  the  hearings 
testified  asainst  this  provision.  No  one 
at  any  time  made  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  not  a  desirable  amend- 
ment to  this  particular  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time.      

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  minute  of  my  re- 
maining time  to  point  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Products  Corp.  and  the 
Borden  Co  ,  both  testified  in  favor  of  the 

bill 
Mr.    AIKEN.     Are    those    California 

companies? 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  would  have  to  look 
that  up.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  very 
little  time  left. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Co.  wit- 
ness said : 

We  understand  the  milk  industry  feels  that 
the  casclnates  are  supplanting  the  tise  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in  many  areas.  We 
do  not  now  have  a  single  customer  using 
caselnates  In  a  product  where  skim  milk  pow- 
der could  be  used.  One  need  only  to  look  at 
the  economics  to  see  why  this  Is  bo.  Skim 
milk  powder  is  selling  on  a  delivered  basis  at 
approximately  14  cents  per  pound  while  so- 
dimn  ca^tinate  Is  selling  at  37  to  40  cents 
per   pound. 

This  is  the  kind  of  competition  which 
does  not  exist. 

I  come  back  in  the  end  to  the  fact 
that  while  no  witness  objected  to  the 
amendment,  there  were  no  witnesses  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  It  was  not 
seriously  presented  In  the  hearing,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  all  of  the  ramifi- 
cations. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  we  have  before 
us  a  rather  hastily  thought-out  proposal, 


the  object  of  which  is  good,  but  it  would 
create  an  almost  insuperable  practical 
problem,  because,  as  I  said,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  tariff  to  casein  for 
conversion  to  human  use,  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  at  what  point  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  that  conversion 
will  take  place. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me  whetlier  the 
Borden  Co.  and  all  the  other  proprietary 
dealers,  who  have  factories  to  manufac- 
ture casein  all  over  the  world  want  to 
import  this  material  for  industrial  uses, 
are  for  the  bill.  AH  I  can  say  is  that 
more  than  3  million  dairymen  in  this 
country  want  some  protection  against 
casein  being  imported  and  sold  in  com- 
petition with  a  commodity  which  is  in 
large  surplus  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  time  situation  is. 
I  would  have  objected  to  a  time  limita- 
tion if  I  had  been  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  it  was  proposed,  because  I  think  the 
time  allowed  is  too  short  for  discus- 
sion. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  At  least  it  would  not 
hurt  anything  if  his  amendment  were 
adopted,  and  there  would  be  a  chance  to 
protect  against  the  misapplication  of 
some  of  these  product.s  for  food  pur- 
poses, as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

So  far  as  the  tariff  on  imported  casein 
is  concerned,  as  against  soy  protein.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  soy- 
bean industry  in  this  cotmtry  has  done 
one  of  the  finest  Jobs  of  self-help  done 
by  any  producer  of  a  farm  commodity — 
probably  the  finest.  It  has  created  Its 
own  market.  It  has  kept  out  of  storage 
warehouses.  It  has  maintained  a  reason- 
able price  on  soybeans.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity that  has  been  developing  over 
the  years  for  the  use  of  soy  protein,  as  a 
utilizable  substance  in  industry. 

The  2I2  or  2^/^  cents  a  pound  tariff 
that  was  put  on  will  have  no  particular 
effect  on  the  industry  in  using  the  im- 
ported casein  for  industrial  uses,  but  it 
will  have  a  substantial  effect  in  encour- 
aging the  enlargement  and  expansion  of 
the  use  of  soybean  products. 

If  we  have  been  attempting  to  do  one 
thing  in  the  agricultural  field  in  the  past 
several  years,  it  is  to  develop  and  en- 
courage new  uses  and  expanded  uses  for 
agricultural  products.  Here  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  industry  itself  to  de- 
velop an  expanded  potential  use  for  this 
product.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
elimination  of  a  tariff  which  would  work 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  interest  of 
the  soybean  producers  of  the  country 
and  the  soybean  industry. 

We  should  not  continue  legislation 
which  forgives  this  tariff,  but  we  should 
let  it  expire,  and  let  the  tariff  on  im- 
ported casein  attach  again.  It  is  a  very 
small  tariff.  It  would  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  price  of  Industrial 

products  Into  which  this  material  enters. 
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but  there  would  be  added  opportunities 
for  the  expanded  use  of  soybeans  and 
byproducts  of  soybeans,  and  the  indus- 
trial use  of  soybean  materials. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  the  time 
of  other  Members,  because  other  Sen- 
ators have  something  to  say.  However, 
I  believe  this  tanff  should  be  allowed 
to  go  back  on. 

One  further  point  is  that  I  cannot 
understand  the  great  push  that  has  been 
put  behind  this  particular  bill.  There 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  pushes  I 
have  seen,  to  continue  the  free  entry  of 
casein.  I  do  not  know  where  the  pres- 
sure comes  frc«n,  but  it  has  been  im- 
portant, and  it  has  been  pushed  with 
vigor  on  Capitol  Hill.  There  must  be 
some  reason  why  it  is  vital  to  certain 
industries  to  keep  casein  coming  in  free, 
and  prevent  our  soybean  people  from 
entering  into  competition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
remain  4  minutes  on  behalf  of  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment,  and  2 
minutes  for  the  opixjsition. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  side  may 
have  10  additional  minutes.  It  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous  in  the  Senate  to  short- 
change Senators  who  wsmt  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  wish  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  I  understand, 
the  limitation  on  time  relates  only  to 
this  particular  amendment,  and  not  to 
the  bill  sls  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Much  of  the  debate 
has  not  related  to  the  amendment.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  withhold  the  objection, 
but,  of  course,  we  can  debate  any  other 
amendment  under  the  20-minute  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  2  minutes 
to  debate  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  withhold  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett)  that  no  one 
appeared  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I 
call  attention  to  page  111  of  the  hear- 
ings, where  there  appears  the  testimony 
of  the  attorney  for  the  American  Dry 
Milk  Institute,  and  also  to  page  116  of 
the  hearings,  to  the  letter  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  They  sup- 
port the  same  amendment,  and  make  it 
very  clear  that  that  is  their  intention. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  short 
question  to  address  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  if  I  may.    What  was  the  vote  in 


the  Committee  on  Finance  on  the  ap- 
proval of  this  casein  matter  which  ap- 
pears as  aection  2  of  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  BEKNETT.  I  do  not  have  a  clear 
recollection  of  it,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  was  about  9  to  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee  was 
not  unanimous. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  Obviously,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  objecting  to 
it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  state  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  New  York  industry  needs  it.  We 
want  to  hiive  it  passed.  I  am  trying  very 
hard  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, because  the  dairy  industry  in  New 
York  is  interested  in  the  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  question  for  the 
purpose  of  the  legislative  history.  I 
notice  that  the  amendment  states  that 
it  shall  be  applied  according  to  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  amendment  in- 
tend that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may,  by  rules,  determine  how  a  particu- 
lar importer  shall  qualify  under  the  law. 
so  that  if  the  Secretary  should  say  a 
certification  of  use  at  the  time  of  the 
importation  or  withdrawal  is  adequate,  it 
will  satisfy  the  amendment?  In  other 
words,  whatever  the  Secretary  says  is 
adequate  proof,  will,  in  the  intention  of 
the  movei  of  the  amendment,  be  ade- 
quate proof?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  That  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  proviso.  This  is  to  meet 
the  objection  that  they  could  not  set  up 
the  regulations.  The  amendment  has 
been  drafCed  by  the  Legislative  Counsel's 
office.  This  IS  the  suggestion  on  their 
part.  By  giving  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment this  authority,  it  would  be  possible 
to  provide  for  a  distinction  between  that 
which  is  used  for  edible  purposes  and 
that  which  is  to  be  converted  to  edible 
purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  the  Senator  ac- 
cepts the  oonstruction  of  his  tunendment 
that  the  3ecretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
by  regulation  determine  what  is  ade- 
quate proof  at  any  time  that  the  amend- 
ment is  or  is  not  being  complied  with? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVTrS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr   McCarthy.     Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield 
Mr.   McCarthy.     I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  pro- 
cedures    which     are     followed     in    the 
importation  of  grain  which  is  not  con- 
sidered fit  for  human  consumption  could 
be  applied  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  right.  This  i.s 
not  a  unicjue  situation.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  correct  There  are 
other  similar  cases  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Customs  Bureau. 

Mr.  MaCARTHY.  The  Minnesota 
Dairy  Record  makes  the  point  which  is 
important :   namely : 

Edible  ca««ln  prc:)ducers  in  this  country 
must    folIo^»    strict    quality    standards       Mo 


such  standards  exist  for  imported  edible 
casein  or  for  Industrial  casein  that  is  con- 
verted to  edible  usage  It  Is  a  silly  situation 
and  the  industry  of  this  country  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  should  drnw 
up  a  set  of  standards  for  Imported  edible 
casein. 

Furthermore,  we  feel  that  legislation 
should  be  passed  prohibiting  the  cleaning 
up  of  imported  industrial  ciiseln  for  edible 
usage. 

So  that  if  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  adopted,  that  abuse  will  be  prevented 
and  the  consumers  of  America  will  be 
protected. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  law. 
However,  when  a  dairy  cooperative  un- 
dertakes to  expand,  the  Department  of 
Justice  finds  plenty  of  time  to  prosecute 
it  If  a  dairy  corporation  seeks  to  im- 
port material  from  its  foreign  plant  and 
convert  it.  the  Department  of  Justice. 
if  it  wants  to.  can  find  plenty  of  time 
to  prosecute. 

Mr  HARTKE  I  think  that  point  is 
well  taken. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  regard  to  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  able 
to  follow  successfully  grain  unfit  for 
human  consumption  that  has  been 
imported. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  out  of  the  room  when  I 
pointed  out  that  there  have  been  large 
importations  of  kangaroo  meat  Into  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  mink  feed- 
in?  I  understand  that  two  meat  dealers 
are  under  surveillance  becau.se  they  are 
su.spected  of  having  converted  it  into 
hot  doss  and  hamburgers.  That  is  why 
we  cannot  take  too  much  care  with  the 
health  of  our  people  or  protect  them 
from  imported  materials. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  apparently  we  set  up  two  sets  of 
standards,  one  for  our  domestic  people 
and  another  for  foreign  shipments.  We 
permit  .some  people  to  ship  things  in 
from  overseas  under  conditions  where 
standards  are  not  the  same  as  those  for 
our  domestic  producers,  and  we  say, 
"Oh,  they  are  coming  from  overseas. 
We  will  excu.se  them." 

A  statement  was  made  about  the 
Borden  Co.,  which  has  oversea  opera- 
tions. I  do  not  know  what  their  inter- 
est is.  Perhaps  they  would  like  to  have 
the  inedible  product  and  use  it  to  make 
baby  foods.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
intention  was.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  are  on  that  side.  There  may  be  a 
profit  motive  involved  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  which  would  be  very  desir- 
able, from  the  standpoint  of  bringing  in 
the  inedible  casein.  I  do  not  make  any 
accusation.  I  think  that  is  possible.  I 
re.serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  specific  comment 
on  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
I  am  reading  the  specific  language  of 
the  amendment : 

Except  that  such  suspension  of  duty  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  caaeln — 
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I  am  underlining  the  word  "im- 
ported"— 

tor  use  for  human  food — 

Depending  on  the  construction  placed 
on  the  next  four  woids.  I  think  I  might 
agiee  with  my  friend  from  Indiana; 

or — 

I  am  putting  in  the  word  "imported  ' — 
because   the  two  clauses  hang   on   the 
same  word — 
lor  conversion  to  such  use. 

They  mean  that  the  tariff  shall  be  ap- 
plied if  the  material  is  imported  for 
human  food  or  for  conversion  but  lused 
for  human  food. 

That  is  the  situation  to  which  my 
friend  from  Vermont  objects  It  is  im- 
ported for  industrial  use.  but  after  it  gets 
in  and  away  from  the  prime  importer. 
It  is  transformed  and  rendered  edible. 
I  cannot  see  how  this  language  can  get 
at  that  situation,  because  it  specifies  two 
conditions:  imported  for  use  for  human 
food,  and  imported  for  conversion 

That  Is  why  I  believe  as  a  practical 
matter  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  the 
language  of  this  particular  amendment 
I  would  be  very  happy  if  the  Committee 
on  Finance  or  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  could  take  the  time  to 
develop  successfully  a  method  of  han- 
dling this  problem,  and  support  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  inasmuch  as  he  has  re- 
ferred to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS  Would  the  Senator  aRree 
that  if  the  mover  of  the  amendment  said 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
could  be  modified  to  show  the  time  of 
decision  or  the  time  of  import,  so  that  If 
the  Importer  certified  at  the  time  of  im- 
portation that  he  was  not  Iraportlng  for 
human  consimaptlon  or  for  conversion  to 
human  consumption,  then  he  was  com- 
plying with  the  act.  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  the  matter' 

If  that  construction  is  not  put  on  it. 
then  there  Is  no  way  of  regulating. 
Nothing  will  be  Imported  except  what  Is 
subject  to  duty  The  question  is.  Will 
the  mover  accept  the  construction  of  his 
amendment  to  mean  that  It  Ls  at  the  time 
and  point  of  import  or  witlidrawal  that 
this  determination  may  be  made  on  the 
certification  of  the  Import? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  point  I  am  getting 
at  Is  not  what  the  Importer  does  or  what 
the  Importer  does  not  do.  1  do  not  want 
inedible  casein  to  be  brought  In  duty  free 
and  used  for  human  consumption. 

If  language  can  be  devised  which 
would  accomplish  that  purpose,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  accept  it.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  have  a  subterfuge  whicl",  will  protect 
at  only  one  stage  of  the  game  and  will 
obviously  provide  an  escape  from  the 
law. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  HARTKE  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Suppose  the  casein  en- 
ters the  coimtr>-  and  Is  sold  from  A  to  B. 
It  comes  In  with  the  inter  tion  of  being 
used  for  Industrial  purpose.'.,  but  is  resold 
to  another  party.  The  other  party  con- 
verts It.  What  happen.*!  then,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment? 


Mr  HARTKE.  This  matter  relates  to 
the  Sheffield  division,  which  is  in  the 
business  of  conversion,  TTiey  are  im- 
poiting  inedible  casein  for  the  very  pur- 
pose about  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  .speaking 

Mr.  BENNETT  They  are  caught  un- 
der the  amendment,  because  they  are 
importing  under  this  amendment.  They 
are  covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN      Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  "from  Utah  has  the  fioor. 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  fioor  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
may  ask  the  Senator  frtwn  Indiana  a 
question  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Since  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  stated  that  it  is  the  Borden  Co. 
which  objects  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
.somewhat  revised  my  feeling  that  casein 
miKht  be  imported  which  is  unfit  for 
human  consimiptlon  and  be  sold  for 
human  consumption. 

I  believe  the  Borden  Co.  could,  and 
probably  does,  produce  good,  clean,  edible 
casein  in  its  foreign  plants,  particularly 
thase  in  Western  Europe.  But  it  could 
be  imported  into  this  countrj'  either  by  a 
manufacturer  or  by  another  person  who 
might  purchase  it  and  sell  it  In  competi- 
tion with  high  grade  dairy  products  in 
this  country — powdered  milk  or  casein — 
and  there  would  probably  be  at  least  50 
percent  more  profit  In  It  than  there  Is  In 
selling  casein  which  Is  made  In  New  York 
or  Minnesota  or  South  Dakota  or  Utah, 
or  any  of  the  other  States. 

It  would  seem  that  a  great  big  cat  has 
been  let  out  of  the  bag.  I  still  say  that 
3  million  dairy  people  m  this  country 
need  protection  against  that  kind  of 
business,  and  they  are  asking  for  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  How  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  think  an  Im- 
jxjrter  could  guarantee  that  the  imported 
casein  would  not  be  reworked  if  It  had 
passed  on  to  a  second,  third,  or  fourth 
hand'' 

Mr.  HARTKE  It  is  for  that  very  pur- 
pose that  the  amendment  was  drawn. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  field  of 
other  food  products  at  the  present  time. 
Tliey  are  being  worked. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  further  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  could  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
TieasuiT  provide  that  In  the  first  in- 
stance if  the  importer  certified  that  the 
casein  was  being  imported  for  nonhuman 
consumption  purposes.  It  could  come  In 
duty  free  and  that  If  at  a  subsequent 
time  it  appeared  that  the  material  had 
been  used  for  human  consumption,  the 
duty  could  then  be  applied  against  the 
original  importer? 

If  that  construction  is  available,  then 
we  have  a  pattern  in  which  action  can 
be  taken,  because  responsibility  would  be 
imposed  on  the  initial  importer  to  get 
certification  of  indemnity  from  every  im- 
porter to  whom  he  sells. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  the  reason  for 
this  provision  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  the  regu- 
lation. I  do  not  want  to  give  any  Indi- 
cation to  the  Treasury  Department  as 
to  the  method  in  which  they  should 
formulate  their  regulations.  If  they  de- 
sire to  follow  the  method  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  would 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  It  be  within  the 
purc>ose  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Ml-.  HARTI.CE.  It  would  be  within  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  intention  being  to 
give  the  Treasury  all  the  latitude  they 
need  in  this  regulation? 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Yes. 
Mr.    JAVITS.     I   thank    the    Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  have  I  remaining  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Utah  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  bill,  prepared  by  my  colleague  [Mr, 
Keating  1 .  who  is  unavoidably  absent  to- 
day due  to  other  commitments  of  an 
official  nature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  bt  Senator  Keating 
Many  people  in  my  State  are  very  much 
Interested  in  H.R.  9862,  which  includes  an 
amendment  to  extend  for  3  more  years  the 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  Imported  casein. 
When  this  matter  was  before  the  Senate 
several  weeks  ago,  I  indicated  my  own  per- 
sonal hope  that  the  Finance  Committee 
should.  In  the  near  future,  fully  study  all  of 
the  points  which  had  been  raised  relevant 
to  this  legislation  and  then  report  back  to 
the  Senate  In  order  that  a  decision  could  be 
made  before  the  existing  suspension  of  the 
duty  on  casein  expired.  In  order  to  avoid 
having  this  suspension  expire  before  such 
action  was  taken  by  the  Congress,  a  90-day 
extension  of  this  suspension  was  enacted 
and  was  shortly  thereafter  signed  by  the 
President.  Meanwhile,  careful  attention  and 
study  were  given  to  legislation  to  extend  the 
casein  duty  s\«penslon  for  3  additional 
years. 

I  am  glad  that  Congress,  and  in  particular 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  have  han- 
dled this  matter  so  expeditiously.  Now  that 
a  reevaluatlon  has  taken  place  and  a  new 
bill  extending  the  casein  suspension  for  3 
years  Is  before  the  Senate.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  favorable  acUon  wlU  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible  to  enact  this  measure  into  law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  I  think  I  shall  re- 
.serve the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  will 
come  out  of  his  time. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest, under  those  circumstances,  and 
suggest  that  we  vote, 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Etoes 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  take  a  second 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
he  makes  a  beautiful  case  to  protect  the 
milk  producer  who  produces  skim  milk 
that  sells  for  14  cents  a  pound  against 
casein  which  costs  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  imported  mate- 
rial which  sells  for  8  or  9  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  evidence  shows 
that  imported  casein  Is  selling  for  19 
cents  in  the  market,  and  that  it  costs 
from  11  to  12  cents  a  pound  to  change 
it  from  inedible  to  edible.  So  there  is  no 
real  competition  between  skim  milk  and 
casein. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
is  comparing  the  cost  of  casein  with  the 
cost  of  the  lowest  grade  powdered  skim 
milk,  and  that  does  not  carry  weight. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  is  the  cost  of 
the  highest  grade  powdered  skim  milk? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  About  15  or  16  cents. 
Powdered  whole  milk  is  a  different 
proposition. 

Mr.  BENNim.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  The  yeas  and 
najrs  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AkbkrsonI.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[  Mr.  Byrd  ] .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland! ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Ptlbricht),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  !Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hxll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KirAUviRl. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Kerr  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NtrsoN  1 .  the  Senators  from  M[ont.ana  i  Mr. 
Maxsfield  and  Mr.  MttrrayI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
MARAJ,  the  Senator  from  Oreeon  1  Mr. 
Morse  J.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Russell!,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI. 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Randolph),  would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HknningsI.  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rc»ertson].  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  I ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Brxtnsdale],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  1.  the 
Senator  Irom  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksen  I . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr  FongI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HruskaI,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  1.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MoidtI,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley i,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr 
Young  1  are  necessarily  absent  If  pres- 
ent and  roting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Keating]   would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebiaska  [Mr.  HruskaI  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote  "yea",  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  !  Mr. 
HruskaI  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  '.  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1  is  absent  on  official  bu.siness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr  Carl- 
son 1.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coo.oERl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwatir\  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  Wfis  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  23.  £^  follows: 

I  [No    1931 

YEAS — 31 


Aiken 

Halt 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Hlcicenlooper 

Moee 

CarroU 

Holand 

MusJtle 

Case,  a  EhiH 

JacXson 

PftJiXOTT 

Cburcb 

Jav.u 

Prouty 

Clarlc 

Johnston.  S  C 

Scott 

Dodd 

La  use  he 

wmums.  Dpi 

Dworshak 

Long.  Hawaii 

Young.  Oh*o 

Bn8l« 

Lviatc 

Gruening 

McCarthy 
NAYS— 23 

Allott 

Ellender 

McClellan 

BraU 

Ervm 

Morton 

Bennett 

FYear 

Smith 

B:b:e 

Gore 

Stennls 

Bvrd.  W.  Va, 

Gre«n 

Thvirmond 

CaMi.N  J. 

Johnson.  Tex 

Williams.  N  J 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Yar  borough 

IX)uglas 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTING 

46 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bridge^ 

Hennlngs 

O'Mahoney 

Bninsdale 

Hill 

Proxmlre 

Bash 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Butier 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va 

Jorcan 

Russell 

Capehart 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kefuuver 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

C\irtl8 

McGee 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Ea&Uaiid 

Magnuson 

WUey 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Young,  N   DkiK 

Pul  bright 

Morse 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  to  the 
committea  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  a.s  amended. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  ask  the  clerk 
to  read  it  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     It  is  proposed 
on  page  2.  lines  4  and  5.  to  strike  out 
■June  30.  1963"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "March  31.  1961. ■ 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment.  I  may  say  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is  sus- 
pend the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
casein,  as  now  provided  in  the  bill,  for 
1  year  from  last  March  31. 

I  offer  the  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  so  the  Congress  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  thus  matter 
again  next  year.  Soybean  research  con- 
tinues, and  the  soybean  industry  feels 
that  it  will  have  an  almost  complete  sub- 
stitute for  industrial  casein  within  the 
next  3  years.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  in 
fairness  to  this  great  indu.stry.  Congre.ss 
should  permit  it  to  come  before  us  again 
next  year,  tell  us  the  progress  they  are 
making,  and  then  let  us  decide  whether 
the  suspension  should  continue,  based 
on  this  report  and  te.stimony  from  the 
other  industries  affected. 

Second.  I  propo.se  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Pre-sident,  for  a  reason  I  stated 
earlier.  The  committee  was  told  by  the 
large  users  of  casein  that  they  are  using 
as  much  casein  as  they  possibly  can  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  have  a  domestic  product  which 
they  could  depend  on 

However,  threats  of  economic  reprisals 
have  been  made  by  these  users  against 
manufacturers  of  Isolated  soya  prottnn 
because  of  their  opposition  to  %  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  casein.  I  think  Con- 
srress  should  review  this  matter  again 
next  year  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  casein  users  made  their  statements 
about  the  use  of  isolated  soya  protein  in 
Kood  faith. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment  and 
that,  in  fairness  to  the  industry  affected. 
it  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  position  of 
the  committee.  It  is  pretty  obvious  to 
me  that  if  we  keep  extending  these  ex- 
emptions for  3-  and  9-month  periods, 
we  shall  be  buried  in  casein  and  soybean 
matters. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   BENNETT.     I  yield 

Mr  AIKEN.  Will  the  suspension  of 
the  tariff  expire  about  the  time  that  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  ex- 
pires, when  we  shall  be  considering  the 
whole  matter  of  Imports? 
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Mr  BENNETT  That  act  will  expire 
in  1962     This  act  will  in  1963. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  letting  it  run  for  the  concurrent 
'jeriod  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr,  BENNETT  It  seems  to  me  that. 
.<;ince  the  committee  amendment  has 
been  amended  with  regard  to  edible 
casein,  we  might  as  well  kIIow  the  in- 
edible process  to  be  handled  in  that  way. 
Mr  AIKEN.  Fiankly,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  faced  with  the  question  of  the  in- 
edible process  next  year. 
Mr    BENNETT.     Neithei    do  I. 

Mr  JAVrrs,  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
for  the  previous  amendment  based  on 
the  developments  set  forth  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  which  miide  It  admin- 
istratively possible  to  provide  edible 
casein  from  inedible  casein,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  admission,  duty  tree  of  Inedi- 
ble casein. 

I  agree  with  the  Senate;-  from  Utah 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  this  effectively, 
we  should  allow  enough  time  for  the 
matter  to  be  developed  I  think  a  3-year 
extension  Is  fair. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
point  out  that  the  Treasury  probably 
will  not  have  completely  v/orkable  reg- 
ulations in  effect  for  9  months. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  a?ree  with  the 
committee  and   reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
voted  for  the  amendment  and  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think 
we  should  go  along  and  wait  a  while. 
I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  at  this  time  is 
premature,  and  we  ought  to  wait  a  little 
more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.';.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  fH.R.  9862)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
An  act  to  continue  for  two  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or 
for  shoe  last  finishing,  and  to  extend  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  impwrts  of  casein." 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  befoi-e  the 
Senate  the  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate bill  722  I  do  not  care  to  have  ac- 
tion on  it  at  this  time.  I  merely  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
I S  722 )  to  establish  an  effective  program 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  undeiem- 
ployment  in  certain  economically  de- 
piessed  areas,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Area  Re- 
development Act"  . 

DECLARATION    OF    PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  is  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  commu- 
nltlea  are  suffering  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  that 
such  unemployment  and  underempl03rment 
cause  hardship  to  many  Indlvldtiala  and  their 
families  and  detract  from  the  national  wel- 
fare by  wasting  vital  human  reaources;  that 
to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment.  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  areas  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  and  underemployment  to 
take  effective  steps  in  planning  and  financing 
their  economic  redevelopment:  that  Federal 
assistance  to  communities.  Industries,  enter- 
prises, and  Individuals  In  areas  needing  re- 
development should  enable  such  areas  to 
achieve  lasting  Improvement  and  enhance 
the  domestic  prosperity  by  the  establishment 
of  Ftable  and  diversified  local  economies;  and 
that  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  new 
employment  opp>ortunltles  should  be  created 
by  developing  and  expanding  new  and  exist- 
ing facilities  and  resources  rather  than  by 
merely  transferring  employment  opportuni- 
ties from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another, 

AREA    REDEVILOPMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  3  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  established,  with- 
in the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment, 
an  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
Such  Administration  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  an  Administrator 
(herelnaft«r  referred  to  as  the  "Administra- 
tor") who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  be  comperusated  at  the 
rate  of  $20  000  per  annum 

ADVISORY    HOARD 

Sec.  4.  (aj  To  advise  the  Administrator  In 
the  performance  of  functions  authorised  by 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorised  to  be  created  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Advisory  Board  ( herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board") ,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  following  members,  all  ex 
officio:  The  Administrator  as  Chairman;  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture;  Commerce;  De- 
fense    Henlth.  Education,   and  Welfare;    In- 


terior: Labor:  and  Treasury:  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  General  Services  Administration; 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  and 
Small  Business  Administration;  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization. 

The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  In- 
vite the  participation  of  officials  of  other 
ttgencles  of  the  executive  branch  Interested 
m  the  functions  herein  authorized  Each 
member  ol  the  Board  may  designate  an  offi- 
cer of  his  agency  to  act  for  hitr,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  any  matter 
there  considered 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  Na- 
tional Public  AdVLsory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  members  and  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management,  ag- 
riculture, and  the  public  In  general.  Frcwn 
the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee 
the  Administrator  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  estab- 
lished subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  hla 
duties  under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall 
hold  not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each 
calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorlaed  from 
time  to  time  to  call  together  and  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  various  parties  In  In- 
terest from  any  Industry,  Including  agricul- 
ture, which  has  been  a  primary  source  of 
high  levels  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment In  the  several  areas  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  redevelopment  areas. 
The  Administrator  may  also  call  upon  rep- 
resentatives of  Interested  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  transportation  and  other 
industries,  to  participate  In  any  conference 
convened  under  authority  of  this  subsection 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  partici- 
pation would  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the 
problems  creating  such  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  The  representatives  at 
any  such  conference  shall  consider  with  and 
may  recommend  to  the  Administrator  plans 
and  programs  to  further  the  objectives  of 
this  Act  with  special  reference  to  the  indus- 
try with  respect  to  which  the  conference  was 
convened. 

REDEVELOPKENT   AREAS 

Sec  5,  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  desig- 
nate as  "industrial  redevelopment  areas" 
those  industrial  areas  within  the  United 
States  In  which  he  determines  that  there  has 
existed  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment for  an  extended  period  of  time.  There 
shall  be  included  among  the  areas  so  desig- 
nated any  Industrial  area  In  which  there 
exists  unemployment  of  not  less  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  labcw  force  on  the  date  on 
which  application  for  assistance  Is  made  un- 
der this  Act  and  In  which  there  has  existed 
unemployment  of  not  less  than  ( 1 )  12  per 
centum  of  the  labor  force  during  the  twelve- 
month period  immediately  preceding  the 
date  on  which  an  application  for  assistance 
Is  made  under  this  Act.  (2)9  per  centum  of 
the  labor  force  during  at  least  fifteen  months 
of  the  eighteen-month  period  Immediately 
preceding  such  date,  or  (3)  6  per  centum  of 
the  labor  force  during  at  least  eighteen 
months  of  the  twenty-four-month  period 
immediately  preceding  such  date.  Any  In- 
dustrial area  In  which  there  has  existed  un- 
employment of  not  less  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  labor  force  during  the  six-month  pe- 
riod Immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  application  for  assistance  Is  made 
under  this  Act  may  be  designated  as  an 
industrial  redevelopment  area  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  principal  causes 
of  such  unemployment  are  not  temporary  In 
nature, 

(b)   The  Administrator  shall  also  designate 
aa   "rural  redevelopment  ureaa"  those  rural 
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area#  within  the  United  States  In  which  he 
determlnea  th*t  there  exist  the  largest  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  low-income  families, 
and  a  condition  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  or  underemployment.  In 
making  the  designations  under  thi«  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  consider  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  number  of  low- 
Income  farm  families  in  the  various  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion 
that  such  low-Income  families  are  to  the 
total  farm  families  of  each  of  such  areas,  the 
relationship  of  the  Income  levels  of  the  fami- 
lies In  each  such  area  to  the  general  levels  of 
income  in  the  United  States,  the  current  and 
prospective  employment  opportunities  in 
each  such  area,  and  the  availability  of  man- 
power in  each  area  for  supplemental  employ- 
ment. There  shall  be  Included  among  the 
areas  designated  under  this  subsection  any 
county  ( 1 )  which  Is  among  the  five  hundred 
coiutUes  In  the  United  States  ranJced  lowest 
In  level  of  living  of  farm-operator  families, 
or  (2)  which  U  among  the  five  hundred  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  having  the  highest 
percentage  of  commercial  farms  producing 
leas  than  O.&OO  worth  of  products  for  sale 
sinnuaUy.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
compile,  and  keep  current,  lists  of  the  coun- 
tla«  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  In  making  des- 
ignations under  this  subaection:  and  until 
SMth.  time  as  a  current  version  of  such  lists 
is  available  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Administrator  shall  m^ke  such  designa- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  "Farm -Opera tor 
Family  Level  of  Living  Indexes  for  Counties 
In  the  United  States  In  1954"  (published  as 
SUtistlcal  Bulletin  204.  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture,  1957)  and  volume  I  of  the  "1054 
Censiis  of  Agriculture"  (Government  Print- 
ing OfDce,   1956) . 

(c)  In  making  the  determinations  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  be  guided,  but  iK>t  conclusively  gov- 
erned, by  pertinent  studies  made,  and  Infor- 
mation and  data  collected  or  complied,  by 
(1)  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government,  (2)  State 
and  local  governments,  (3)  universities  and 
land-grant  colleges,  and  (4)  private  organi- 
zations. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
are  respectively  authorized  to  conduct  such 
special  studies,  obtain  such  Information,  and 
compile  and  furnish  to  the  Administrator 
such  data  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  determinations  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  reimburse, 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  foregoing  offi- 
cers for  any  expenditures  Incurred  by  them 
under  this  section 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "redevel- 
opment area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  an  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment area  or  a  rural  redevelopment  area,  and 
may  Include  one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or 
more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of  a  county 
or  municipality. 

LOANS    AND    PARTICIPATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  ( Including  Immediate 
participations  therein)  to  aid  In  financing 
any  project  within  a  redevelopment  area  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  ( including  machinery  and  equip- 
ment) for  industrial  usage,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  factory  buildings,  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  factory 
buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  conversion. 
or  enlargement  of  any  existing  buildings  for 
Industrial  use.  Such  financial  assistance 
shall  not  be  extended  for  working  capital,  or 
to  assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 


area  to  another  when  such  assistance  will 
result  In  ati  increcise  In  unemployment  la 
the  area  ot  original  location. 

(b)  Finahclal  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  determines,  subject,  however, 
to  the  following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
particiaptlons  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  ltidebtedn«ss )  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  (A)  with  respiect 
to  projects  In  Industrial  redevelopment  areas 
shall  not  exceed  $75,000,CX)0.  and  (B)  with 
respect  to  projects  In  rtu-al  redevelopment 
areas  shall  not  exceed  t75.(X)O,0OO; 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only  to 
applicants,  both  private  and  public  (Includ- 
ing Indian  tribes) ,  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality t)f  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  in  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or  in- 
strumentality Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision; 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  Is  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment  with- 
in the  redevelopment  area  wherein  It  Is.  or 
will  be,  looted. 

(4)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  la  not  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms; 

(5)  No  loans  shall  be  made  unless  It  Is 
determine^  that  an  immediate  partlcl{>atlon 
is  not  available; 

(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  find  no  loans  shall  be  made  unless 
it  Is  detertnined  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment. 

(7)  Subject  to  section  11(5)  of  this  Act. 
no  loan  msy  be  made  tiereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evidences  of 
indebtednass  maturing  more  than  thirty 
years  from  dale  of  purchase  may  be  pur- 
chased hereunder:  Provided,  That  the  fore- 
going restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received 
by  the  Aditiinlstrator  as  a  claimant  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  equitable  reorganization  or  as  a 
creditor  In  other  proceedings  attendant  upon 
insolvency  of  the  obligor; 

(8)  SucH  loans  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  »hich  shall  be  not  greater  than 
the  ctureot  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketabla  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  compariible  maturities  as  computed  (in 
the  case  of  any  loan)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  preceding  the  month  In  which  the 
loan  is  made,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annunx:  Provided.  That  an  amount  equal 
to  one-foxirth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
of  the  outstanding  principal  amount  of  any 
loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be  allo- 
cated frora  the  payments  received  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  form  of  interest  on 
such  loan  to  a  sinking  fund  to  cover  losses 
on  loans  under  this  section: 

(9)  SucH  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  centvun  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
applicant  (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  acquir- 
ing or  developing  land  and  facilities  (includ- 
ing machinery  and  equipment),  and  of  con- 
structing, altering,  converting,  rehabilitating, 
or  enlarging  the  building  or  buildings  of  the 
pcirtlcular  project  and  shall,  among  others, 
be  on  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  wlilch,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  htreunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
such  aggregate  cost; 

(B)  That  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
such  aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,   or  bj  a  community  or 


area  organization  which  is  nongovernmentul 
In  character,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan; 

(C)  That  in  extending  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  an  Indus- 
trial or  rural  redevelopment  area,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  require  that  not  less  than  6 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  such  loan  Is  made  shall  be 
.supplied  by  nongovernmental  sources;  and 

(D)  That  X  any  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance extended  under  this  section  Is  secured, 
the  Administrator  shall  provide  that  its  secu- 
rity shall  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the 
lien  or  liens  securing  other  loans  made  in 
connection  with  the  same  project  to  the 
extent  he  finds  such  action  necessary  to 
encourage  financial  participation  In  such 
project  by  other   lenders  and  Investors;    and 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of  the 
area  and  .\  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  local  political 
subdivision  thereof,  that  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program  /»rotided.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial 
ii&sistance  for  any  project  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  local  political  subdivision 
in  which  the  project  would  be  located 

(c)  If  there  Is  no  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality In  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  qualified  to  approve  applicants  for 
assistance  under  this  section  as  provided  In 
paragraph  i  2  i  of  subsection  (b).  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  upon  determining  that  any 
area  in  such  State  la  a  redevelopment  area, 
appoint  a  local  redevelopment  committee 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  "local  commit- 
tee") tn  be  composed  of  not  less  than  seven 
residents  of  such  area  who.  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, k're  representative  of  labor,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  agricultural  groups,  and 
of  the  residents  generally  of  such  area.  In 
appointin,a;  any  such  local  committee,  the 
Adminlstritor  nnay  include  therein  members 
of  any  existing  local  redevelopment  commit- 
tees Financial  assistance  xinder  this  section 
In  connectloi.  with  projects  located  In  a  re- 
developm*nt  area,  for  which  a  local  cfimmit- 
tee  ha*  been  appointed  under  this  section, 
shall  be  extended  only  to  applicants,  both 
private  anc  public  (including  Indian  tribes). 
which  havi'  been  approved  by  such  local 
committee. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorisied  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  11 50.000.000.  of 
\*-hlch  not  more  than  f75, 000,000  shall  be 
deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
this  section  with  respect  Uj  projects  in  indus- 
trial redevelopment  areas,  and  not  more  than 
175.000.000  shall  be  deposited  in  a  revolving 
fund  whlcli  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  projects  In  rural  redevelopment 
areas 

LOANS    FOR    PTTBUC    rACILITtES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  assist  In  financing  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  for  public  facil- 
ity usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  expansion,  or  improvement 
of  public  facilities  within  any  redevelopment 
area,  if  he  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  tend  to  Improve  the 
opportunities  in  such  area  for  the  successful 
establishment  or  expansion  of  Industrial  or 
commercial  plants  ur  facilities; 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  equally  favor- 
able terms; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
projects  are  adequate  to  insure  the  comple- 
tion thereof; 
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(4)  there  Is  a  reasonabli)  expectation  ot 
repayment;  and 

(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  economic 
development  program  as  provided  In  section 
6(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  te  consistent  wHh  gueh. 
program. 

(b)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  an  amount  In  excess  of  t;ie  aggregate  cost 
of  the  project  for  which  su>:h  loan  Is  made, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator.  Sub- 
ject to  section  11(5),  the  maturity  date  of 
any  such  loan  shall  be  not  later  than  40  years 
after  the  date  such  loan  Is  made.  Any 
such  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
which  shall  be  not  greater  than  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  one-quarter  of  1  per  centtim 
per  annum. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  t50,000,000.  which 
shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
this  section 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
public  facility  which  would  compete  with  an 
existing  privately  owned  public  utility  ren- 
dering a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or 
charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  public  facility  for  which  the  financial 
assistance  ts  to  be  extended  there  Is  a  need 
for  an  Increase  In  such  service  ( taking  Into 
consideration  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
needs  I  which  the  exl.stlng  public  utility  Is 
not  able  Uj  meet  through  Its  existing  facili- 
ties or  through  an  expansion  which  it  Is 
prepared  to  undertake. 

CSANTS  roa  public  facu-itiis 
Smc  8  (a)  The  Administrator  may  con- 
duct studies  of  needs  in  the  various  redevel- 
opment areas  throughout  the  United  States 
for,  and  the  probable  cost  of,  land  acquisition 
or  development  for  public  facility  UB.-vge, 
and  the  construcUon.  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  useful 
public  facilities  within  such  areas,  and  may 
receive  prop'«ala  from  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  Indian  tribe,  re- 
lating to  land  acquisition  or  development  for 
public  facility  usage,  and  the  construction 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or  Im- 
provement of  pubUc  facilities  within  any 
such  area.  Any  sucii  proposal  shall  contain 
plana  showing  the  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken,  the  cost  thereof,  and  the  con- 
tributions proposed  U)  be  made  to  suci  coet 
by  the  enUty  making  the  proposal.  The 
AdminUtrator,  In  consultation  with  such  en- 
tity. U  authorized  to  m^Kllfy  all  or  any  part 
of  such  proposal 

(b»  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
ptjsal  received  by  him  under  this  section,  may 
make  granU  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  IndUn  tribe,  for  land 
acquisition  ot  development  for  public  facil- 
ity usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  expansion,  or  Improvement 
of  public  faclUtlee  wUhln  a  redevelopment 
area,  if  he  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assUt- 
ance  Is  sought  wlU  tend  to  Unprove  the  op- 
portunities In  such  area  for  the  successful 
establishment  or  expansion  of  Industrial  or 
commercial  planu  or  facilities; 

(2)  the  enUty  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  oontrlbuU  to  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  such  grant  is  requested  in  propjor- 
tlon  to  Its  ability  so  to  oontrlbute; 

(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested wlU  fulfill  a  pressing  need  oX  th« 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  It  Is.  or  will 


be,  located,  and  there  Is  little  probability 
that  such  project  can  be  undertaken  without 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this  section; 
and 

(4)  such  area  has  an  approved  economic 
development  program  as  provided  in  section 
6(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  Is  consistent  with  such 
program. 

Tlie  amount  of  any  grant  tinder  this  sec- 
tion for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed 
the  dlflerence  between  the  funds  which  can 
be  practicably  obtained  from  other  sotirces 
(Including  a  loan  under  section  7  of  this 
Act)  for  such  project,  and  the  eunount  which 
is  necessary  to  instire  the  completion  thereof. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  supervision  of  carrying  out 
of  projects  with  resi>ect  to  which  grants  are 
made  under  this  section  so  as  to  Insure  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  wasted  or  dissipated. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended uuder  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public  util- 
ity rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at  rates 
or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  public  facility  for  which  the  financial 
assistance  is  to  be  extended  there  la  a  need 
for  an  Increase  In  such  service  (taking  Into 
coi^slderatlon  reasonably  foreseeable  futtire 
needs)  which  the  existing  public  utility  Is 
not  able  to  meet  through  Its  existing  facili- 
ties or  through  an  expansion  which  It  Is 
prepared   to   undertake. 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  section. 

IWrOSMATlON 

Sec  9  The  Administrator  shall  aid  redevel- 
opment   areas    by    furnishing   to    Interested 

individuals,  communities.  Industries,  and 
enttrprises  within  such  areas  any  assistance, 
technical  information,  market  research,  or 
other  forms  of  assistance,  Information,  or 
advice  which  are  obtainable  from  the  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  which  would 
t)e  useful  In  alleviating  conditions  of  exces- 
sive unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  such  areas.  The  Administrator  shall 
furnish  the  procurement  divisions  of  the  var- 
ious departments,  agencies,  and  other  Instru- 
mentahtles  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
buslneBs  firms  which  are  located  in  redevel- 
opment areas  and  which  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining Government  contracts  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  or  services,  and  designat- 
ing the  supplies  and  services  such  firms  are 
engaged  in  providing 

TBCnrNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10  In  carrj-ing  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  a.sslstance  to  areas  which 
he  has  designated  as  redevelopment  areas 
under  this  Act,  Such  assistance  shall  In- 
clude studies  evaltiatlng  the  needs  of,  and  de- 
veloping potentialities  for.  economic  growth 
of  such  areas  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Administrator  through  members 
of  his  stafT  or  through  the  employment  of 
private  Individual?,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations or  suitable  institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purpose.  Ap- 
propriations are  hereby  authorized  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $4,500,000  annually. 

POWEBS    or    ADMINISTKATOa 

Sbc.  11.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Administratoc  is  authorised  to— 

( 1 )  adopt,  alter,  and  uae  a  seal,  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed;  and  subiect  to  the 
civil  service  and  clasalflcatlon  laws,  select. 
employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of   such   officers,   employees,   attorneys,  and 


agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  ont  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  define  their  au- 
thorlty  and  duties,  provide  bonds  for  them 
in  such  amoxmts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine,  and  pay  the  costs  of  qualification 
of  certain  of  them  as  notaries  public; 

(2)  hold  such  hearings,  stt  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as 
he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board  commls- 
Elon,  office,  Independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Information,  stiggestlons,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Administrator; 

(4(  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
asiiign  or  sell  at  pubUc  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  loans  made  un- 
der this  Act,  and  collect  or  compromise  all 
obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  such  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection; 

(6)  ftrrther  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness purchased  under  this  Act,  beyond  the 
periods  stated  in  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness  or  In  thU  Act,  for  additional 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  If  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  wiU  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness; 

(6 )  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  Improve, 
modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty conveyed  to.  or  otherwise  acquired  by. 
him  In  connection  with  the  payment  of  loans 
made  under  this  Act; 

(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  thhrd  parties  assigned  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  under 
this  Act  This  shall  include  authority  to  ob- 
tain deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwise  lu 
the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statues, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C  5) ,  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to  any 
purchaee  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  a  result  of  loans  made  under 
this  Act  If  the  premium  therefor  or  the 
amount  thereof  does  not  exceed  $1,000,  The 
power  to  convev  and  to  execute.  In  the  name 
of  the  Administrator,  deeds  of  conveyance, 
deeds  of  release,  assignments  and  satisfac- 
tions of  mortgages,  and  any  other  written 
instrument  relating  to  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  by  anv  officer  or  agent  appointed  by 
him  for  that  purpose  without  the  execution 
of  any  express  delegation  of  pow«-  or  pow« 
of  attorney; 

(8)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorlBod  In  sections  6  and  7  of  thU 

Act; 

(9)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  ftmctlons, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him.  take  any  and  aU  actions,  Incltxllng 
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the  procurement  of  the  servicea  oX  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wise administratively  dealing  with  or  real- 
izing on  loans  made  under  this  Act: 

(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
procxire  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof.  Including  steno- 
graphic reporting  services,  by  contract  or 
appointment,  and  in  such  cases  such  service 
shall  bo  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and.  except  In  the 
case  of  stenographic  reporting  services  by 
organizations,  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  US.C.  5);  any 
individual  ao  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and, 
while  such  Individual  is  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed transportation  and  not  to  exceed  |15 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses;  and 

(11)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TXmiCIKATION    or   EUGIBILrrT    rOK    rUKTHER 
ASSISTANCE 

Sac.  12.  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  that  employment  conditions  with- 
in any  area  previously  designated  by  him  as 
a  redevelopment  area  have  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  such  area  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  section  5  of  this 
Act.  no  further  assistance  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  area  and. 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  such  area  shall 
not  be  considered  a  redevelopment  area: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  ( 1 )  prevent  any  such  area  from  again 
being  designated  a  redevelopment  area  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act  If  the  Administrator 
determines  it  to  be  eligible  under  such  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tracts or  undertakings  with  respect  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  such  area  no  longer  quali- 
fies as  a  redevelopment  area.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  keep  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Qovernment,  and  In- 
terested State  or  local  agencies,  advised  at  all 
times  of  any  changes  made  hereunder  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  any  area. 

xtvban  bkmxwai, 

Sxc.  13.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

'INDUSTXIAL  aS>KVXLOPB<Kirr  AXXAS    UNDKS  THZ 
ASIA    REDKVXLOPMKNT    ACT 

"S«c.  113.  (a)  When  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administrator  certifies  to  the  Admin- 
istrator (1)  that  any  county,  city,  or  other 
municipality  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
a  'municipality')  Is  situated  in  an  area  des- 
ignated under  section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  as  an  industrial  redevelop- 
ment area,  and  (2)  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  with  assistance  provided 
under  such  Act  and  other  \indertakings  the 
area  will  be  able  to  achieve  more  than  tem- 
porary Improvement  In  Its  economic  develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  In  any  such  municipality  under  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■•(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  limitations 
of  section  110(c)  that  the  project  area  be 
clearly  predominantly  residential  in  char- 
acter or  that  It  be  redeveloped  for  predom- 
inantly residential  uses;  but  no  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  In  any  area  if  such 
Administrator  determines  that  It  will  assist 
In  relocating  business  operations  from  one 
area   to   another   when  such   assistance   will 


result  in  an  Increase  in  xinemployment  In 
the  area  of  original  location. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  tmder  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  Involv- 
ing a  project  area  Including  primarily  indus- 
trial or  commercial  structures  suitable  for 
rehabilitatloti  under  the  urban  renewal  plan 
for  the  area. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  Include  provi- 
sions permitting  the  disposition  of  any  land 
in  the  project  area  designated  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial \ises  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corporlitlon  for  subsequent  disposition 
as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan:  Provided,  That  any  disposition 
of  such  land  to  such  public  agency  or  cor- 
poration under  this  section  shall  be  made  at 
not  less  thah  Its  fair  value  for  uses  In  ac- 
cordance wltGb  the  urban  renewal  plan:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  purchasers  from 
or  lessees  of  such  public  agency  or  corpora- 
tion, and  th#ir  assignees,  shall  be  required  to 
assume  the  obligations  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 105(b). 

"(e)  Pollciwlng  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  rfspect  to  any  project,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  exercise  the  authority  vested 
in  him  under  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  project,  notwithstanding  any  de- 
termination made  after  the  execution  of 
such  contract  that  the  area  In  which  the 
project  Is  located  may  no  longer  be  an  Indus- 
trial redevelopment  area  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

"(f)  Not  more  than  10  f>er  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  capital  grants  under 
section  103  after  January  1,  1959.  shall  be 
available  to  provide  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  section." 

XTtBAN    PLANNING    GXANTS 

Ssc.  14.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  701(a) 
of  the  Houalng  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "cities,  other  municipalities, 
and  counties  which"  the  following:  "(A)  are 
situated  in  areas  designated  by  the  Area  Re- 
development; Administrator  under  section 
5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  In- 
dustrial redtvelopment  areas,  or   (B)  '. 

VOCATIONAL    TRAIXmO 

Sxc.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  request  and  whenever  he 
determines  luch  studies  are  needed,  to  un- 
dertake, or  to  provide  assistance  to  others 
in.  studies  at  the  size,  characteristics,  skills, 
adaptability!  occupational  potentialities,  and 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  any  re- 
development: area. 

(b)  When  skills  of  the  labor  force  In  a 
redevelopment  area  are  not  such  as  to  facil- 
itate full  utilization  of  the  human  resources 
In  such  area,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance In  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
program  to  Improve  the  utilization  of  such 
labor  force. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
a  need  for  vocational  education  services  In  a 
redevelopment  area  and  when  such  area  has 
an  approved  economic  development  program 
as  provided  in  section  6(b)  ( 10) ,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  asslat  Interested  agencies  to  deter- 
mine the  vocational  training  needs  of  un- 
employed Iqdlvlduals  residing  In  the  area, 
and  he  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  vocational 
training  or  retraining  requirements  of  the 
area.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance, Including  financial  assistance  when 
necessary  or  appropriate,  to  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education  In  the  provision 
of  such  services  in  the  area.    There  Is  hereby 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
•  1,500.000  annually  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Any  vocational  training  or  retraining 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  designed 
to  enable  unemployed  individuals  to  qualify 
for  new  employment  in  the  redevelopment 
area. 

RETRAINING    SUBSISTENCE    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Administrator  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  SUtes  m  which  redevelopment 
areas  are  located  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States,  as 
agenU  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  make  weekly 
retraining  payments  to  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals residing  within  such  redevelopment 
areas  who  are  not  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  (either  because  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  have  been 
exhausted  or  because  they  were  not  Insured 
for  such  compensation)  and  who  have  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  I^bor  to  be 
undergoing  vocational  training  or  retraining 
under  section  16  of  this  Act.  Such  paymenU 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirteen  weeks,  and  the  amounts  of  such 
payments  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  average  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation payment  payable  In  the  State  making 
such  payments. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

( c )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  In  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of   this  section. 

PCNALTIXS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  whoever  makes  any  statement 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  applicant 
any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the 
acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  secu- 
rity therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money, 
property,  or  anything  of  value,  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  aiCOOO  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Administrator.  ( 1 )  embezzles, 
abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things 
of  value,  whether  belonging  to  him  or 
pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him.  or  ( 2 ) 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  Administrator  or 
any  other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any 
Individual,  or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor. 
or  examiner  of  the  Administration,  makes 
any  false  entry  in  any  book,  report,  or  state- 
ment of  or  to  the  Administrator,  or  without 
being  duly  authorized,  draws  any  order  or 
Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  de- 
benture. lx)nd.  or  other  obligation,  or  draft, 
bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment,  or  de- 
cree thereof,  or  (3)  with  Intent  to  defraud 
participates,  shares,  receives  directly  or  In- 
directly any  money,  profit,  property,  or  laene- 
flt  through  any  transaction,  loan,  commis- 
sion, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Administrator,  or  (4)  gives  any  unauthorized 
Information  concerning  any  future  action 
or  plan  of  the  Administrator  which  might 
affect  the  value  of  securities,  or  having  such 
knowledge.  Invests  or  speculates,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  In  the  securities  or  property  of 
any  company  or  corporation  receiving  loans 
or  other  assistance  from  the  Administrator, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 
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rMFLOTMEKT    OF    EXFEHDTTmiES    AND    ADMINIS- 
TRATTVE    XMPLOTEKS 

Sec.  18  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act  to  any  business 
enterprise  unless  the  owners,  pw-tners.  or 
officers  of  such  business  enterprise  (1)  cer- 
tify to  the  Administrator  the  names  of  any 
attorneys,  agents,  or  other  persons  engaged 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  btisiness  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  applications 
made  to  the  Administrator  for  assistance  of 
any  sort,  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to 
any  such  person;  and  (2)  execute  an  agree- 
ment binding  any  such  business  enterprise 
for  a  period  of  two  years  after  any  assistance 
Is  rendered  by  the  Administrator  to  such 
business  enterprise,  to  refrain  from  employ- 
ing, tendering  any  office  or  employment  to, 
or  retaining  for  professional  services,  any 
person  who.  on  the  date  such  assistance  or 
any  part  thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  one 
year  prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an 
officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
Administration,  occupying  a  position  or  en- 
gaging In  activities  which  the  Admlclctra- 
tor  shall  have  determined  Involve  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

PKEVAILmO    BATE    OF   WAGE    AND    FOSTT-HOtra 


Sec.  19.  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  under- 
taken by  public  applicants  aeslsted  under 
this  Act  M)  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  no 
less  than  those  prevalMng  on  the  same  type 
of  work  on  similar  const  .-miction  In  the  Im- 
mediate locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  SO,  1935  (Davis-Bacon  Act),  and  (2) 
shall  be  employed  not  more  than  forty  hours 
in  any  one  week  unless  the  employee  receives 
wages  for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the 
hours  specified  above  at  a  rate  not  lets  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  Is  employed 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  20.  The  Administrator  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  thlb 
Act  foE  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  Such  report 
shall  b«  printed,  and  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of 
the  year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  such  report  is  made.  Such  report 
shall  show,  among  other  things.  ( I )  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  Government  contracts  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  and  services  placed 
with  business  firms  located  In  redevelopment 
areas,  and  (2)  the  amount  and  duration  of 
employment  resulting  from  such  contracts. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Qovernment  engaged  In  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  shall  furnish  to  the 
Administrator  such  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

APPROPmlATTON     FOR     ADMINTSTRATTVE     EXPENSES 

Sec.  21.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  suras  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administrative  expenses  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

USE    OF    OTHER    FACILITIES 

Sec.  22.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  activi- 
ties and  minimize  expense  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with 
their  consent,  use  the  available  services  and 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
reimbursable   basis 

fb)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  obJscUves  of  this 
Act.    This  Act  shall  b«  supplemental  to  any 


existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

RECORDS    AMD    AUDIT 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Bach  recipient  of  assistance 
under  sectlen  (5.  7,  or  8  of  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  rc<;ords  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  sec- 
tion 6,  7.  or  8  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  veill  meet  at  9;30 
tomorrow  morning.  Following  the 
prayer  we  will  have  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
on  each  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  an  agreement  to 
that  effect  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  sim- 
ply making  the  statement  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  time 
will  be  controlled  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  but  I  will  yield 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  who  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  this  program  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  being  brought  up. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOM31.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senator's  motion 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendment, 
which  I  understand  will  be  considered 
in  the  morning  and  will  not  be  acted 
upon  tonight. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE    POLISH    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately I  was  not  present  earlier  in 
the  week  when  various  Members  of 
the  Senate  paid  deserved  tribute  to  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  and  to  the 
subsequent  record  of  the  Polish  people. 
I  heartily  join  in  the  sentiments  which 
were  then  expressed. 

As  an  indication  of  my  interest,  I  ask 
unanimous  wmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
which  I  delivered  to  the  alumni  of  Web- 
er High  School  on  April  23  of  this  year, 
entitled  "We  Should  Not  Abandon  the 
Subject  People  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
t&iu." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We  Should  Not  Abandon  the  Subject 
People  Behind  the  Iroh  Curtain 
(Speech  by  SenatOT  Paul  H.  Doucla*.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  before  alumni  dlimer  of 
Weber  High  School,  Hotel  Sherman,  Satur- 
day evening.  April  2S,  IPSO) 
Reverend   fathers,   ladles   and    gentlemen, 
friends  and  fellow  Americans.  It  Is  both   a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  with  you  tonight 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  about  matters  of  great  moment,  not  only 
to  you  but  to  all  Americans. 

Under  the  Resurrectionist  Fathers,  Weber 
High  School  has  done  and  is  doing  a  splendid 
Job.  Named  after  the  noble  Bishop  Weber,  It 
has  started  upon  the  road  to  learning  hun- 
dreds of  clergymen — Including  Bishop  Bona, 
of  Green  Bay — Innumerable  professional  and 
businessmen,  numerous  fine  Judges  and  po- 
litical figures,  as  well  as  the  mighty  "Moose" 
Skowron  of  the  New  York  Yankees  (may  he 
be  transferred  either  to  our  White  Sox  or 
the  Cubs  so  that  we  may  welcome  him  back 
In  a  Chicago  uniform) .  and  a  host  of  fine 
citizens  who  help  to  form  the  backbone  of 
America. 

But  perhaps  best  of  all.  the  high  school  has 
served  as  a  bridge  between  the  cultures  of 
Poland  and  of  the  Polish-American  commu- 
nity on  the  one  hand  and  of  America  upon 
the  other.  Both  groups  have  been  the  gain- 
ers from  Uiis  interchange.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
world  has  profited  from  closer  contact  with 
Polish  cvilture  and  has  come  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  heroism  of  Pulaski  and  Kos- 
ciusko, the  musical  genius  of  Chopin  and 
Paderewski.  and  the  scientific  attainments  of 
Madame  Curie.  At  the  same  time,  the  solid 
achievements  of  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity In  work.  In  the  arts,  and  In  public 
life  are  Increaslrjgly  winning  the  admiration 
of  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  school — by  Its  train- 
ing and  Its  precepts — has  made  It  easier  for 
members  of  the  Polish-American  community 
to  appreciate  the  basic  friendliness  and 
achievements  of  the  so-called  American  com- 
munity. America  Is  Indeed  not  monolithic. 
ru>  some  mistaken  persons  would  have  it,  but 
is  in  a  sense  a  cultural  pluralism.  Following 
the  analogy  of  the  poet  Heine,  it  U  like  a 
mighty  orchestra  which  from  the  strains  of 
many  different  instruments  fusee  them  Into 
a  noble  harmony.  And  the  theme  for  that 
harmony  was  laid  down  for  us  at  the  found- 
ing of  our  Republic  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  reaffirmed  throughout  our 
history;  namely,  that  all  men  are  equal  In 
the  sight  of  their  Creator  and  hence  entitled 
to  a  fair  chance  In  life;  that  they  have  an 
unalienable  right  not  only  to  life  and  liberty, 
but  also  to  "the  pur.suit  of  happiness";  and 
that  government  exists  to  secure  these  rights, 
not  to  a  few  but  to  all. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Is  in 
part  a  record  of  successive  efforts  to  ap- 
proximate this  Ideal  ever  more  closely.  And 
it  Is  about  some  of  the  Implications  of  this 
purpose  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
our  policy  as  regards  the  subject  peoples  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  that  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  little  while  tonight. 

In  3  short  weeks,  the  leaders  of  the  great 
democracies  of  the  West  will  meet  at  the 
svimmlt  with  Mr.  Khrxishchev.  Following 
that  conference,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  pay  a  retvim  visit  to  the  Rus- 
sian dictator  In  exchange  for  the  visit  which 
Khrushchev  paid  this  country  last  fall  upon 
the  Invitation  of  President  Elsenhower. 
In  the  conversations  exchanged  and  the 
agreements  arrived  at.  matters  vital  to  both 
the  peace  and  freedom  erf  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  wortd.  will 
be   discussed   and  poaslbly   decided. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  these  Issues 
should  also  be  discussed  by  the  peoples  of 
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the  world  aa  well  as  by  heads  of  government 
tMfore  the«e  oonXerences  take  place.  For 
only  by  this  process  can  the  voice  of  the 
people  be  heard  In  the  soundproof  chambers 
erf  the  mighty.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
reasoned  mandate  of  those  who  do  the  work 
ftnri  experience  the  sufferings  of  the  world 
penetrate  to  the  ley  heights  where  diplo- 
mats and  rulers  dwell. 

The  central  question  Is,  of  course,  what 
the  Weet  should  do  In  response  to  the  open 
demands  and  hidden  alms  of  the  Russian 
Communlat*.  Should  we  weaken  the  pro- 
tection now  given  to  the  free  city  of  West 
Berlin?  Should  we  recognize  the  status 
quo  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and,  as 
so  many  urge,  give  up  questioning  Russian 
domination  ovei  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain?  Should  nuclear  testa  be  sus- 
pended and  disarmament  beg\m?  If  so,  xm- 
der  what  terms  and  subject  to  what  pro- 
visions for  inspection? 

These  are  weighty  issues  and  I  shall  pro- 
pose to  discioss  only  two  of  them,  namely. 
Berlin  and  our  policy  toward  the  nations 
and  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

First,  let  me  say  that  to  permit  the  Com- 
munists in  East  Germany  to  close  their 
grasp,  either  slowly  or  rapidly,  upon  the 
free  city  of  West  Berlin  would  be  even  more 
fatal  to  freedom  than  was  the  surrender  of 
Chamberlain  and  Daladler  to  Hitler  at 
Munich.  For  it  wovild  cause  supporters  of 
d«nocracy  everywhere  to  lose  heart;  it 
would  lead,  in  all  probability,  to  the  break- 
up of  the  Western  alliance  and  to  a  whole- 
sale movonent  into  the  Communist  camp  of 
tens  of  millions  of  people.  If  Berlin  goes, 
then  all  of  Germany  is  likely  to  go — and 
NATO  wlU  in  all  likelihood  collapse. 

It  Is,  therefore,  essential  that  we  stand 
fast  on  Berlin  and  resist  either  frontal 
or  subtle  moves  which  would  enable  the 
Communists  either  to  gain  military  pre- 
dominance Inside  the  city,  or  to  choke  oB 
supplies  through  the  so-called  corridor  and 
hence  starve  the  free  people  of  that  city 
Into  subjection. 

Let  us.  therefore,  insist  that  this  be  the 
^inflinrhing  attitude  of  the  American  Oov- 
emment  and.  if  this  should  be  adopted  with 
determination,  let  us  support  that  policy 
without  regard  to  our  political  affiliations  or 
national  and  racial  origins.  For  if  com- 
munism triimiphs  there,  it  will  triumph 
elsewhere  and  will  be  strengthened  every- 
where. 

But  equally  as  important  in  the  long  run 
Is  the  fate  of  the  captive  peoples  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe.  The  Russian  drive 
westward  against  Hitler  In  1944  and  1945  put 
their  armies  In  military  jjossesslon  of  Poland. 
Roosevelt  got  Stalin's  verbal  agreement  at 
Yalta  to  let  the  Polish  people  decide  their 
own  destiny  by  free  and  democratic  elec- 
tions conducted  by  a  broadly  representative 
provisional  government  But  this  agreement 
was  broken  by  the  Communists  and  f\ir- 
nished  one  more  in  the  long  and  dreary 
record  of  Communist  betrayals.  Ever  since, 
Poland  has  been  essentially  under  Russian 
rule,  although  a  degree  of  nationalistic  in- 
dependence was  obtained  by  the  1956  up- 
rising. But  whatever  Mr  Gomulka's  private 
sentiments  may  be,  he  does  not  dare  to 
challenge  the  Russian  steamroller,  and  the 
Russian  hold  upon  the  government  has  been 
steadily  tightened. 

What  is  true  of  Poland  is  true  also  of  the 
Baltic  countries — Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  It  is  even  more  true  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  the  Communist  domination  is 
even  tighter  than  In  Poland.  It  Is  terribly 
true  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 

What  shall  t)e  the  fate  of  these  people? 
In  the  campaign  of  1952.  Mr.  John  Poster 
Dulles  attacked  the  doctrine  of  mere  "con- 
tainment" as  cowardly,  and  demanded  that 
we  should  pursue  a  policy  of  liberation. 
This  demand  was  echoed  by  the  Luce  pub- 
licatlODS  and  by  political  leaders  in  the  party 
which  won  the   election.     The    methods   of 


achieving  liberation,  however,  were  not 
stated  and  when  revolts  broke  out  all  over 
central  and  eastern  Europe  in  1952,  the 
new  administration  foxind  that  it  did  not 
have  the  plans,  the  means,  or  the  will  to 
make  good  the  pledges  of  the  year  before 
A  cruel  hoax  had  therefore  been  practiced 
upon  the  tens  of  thousands  of  heroic  men 
who.  trustlqg  in  these  campaigii  speeches, 
lost  their  lltes  or  their  freedom  in  a  vain 
effort  to  be  free.  As  the  years  passed,  the 
talk  of  liberation  faded  more  and  more  Into 
the  background.  The  subject  was  muted 
at  the  Genava  sununlt  conference  of  1955. 
and  the  reevaluations  of  the  following  year 
found  us  to  be  as  unready  to  help  the  rebels 
as  we  had  been  3  years  earlier  In   1952 

Now.  as  the  President  once  again  ap- 
proaches thf  summit,  powerful  voices  are 
suggesting  and  even  demanding  that  we 
drop  the  whole  subject  of  liberation  and 
accept  the  status  quo  as  final.  East  of  the 
Iron  Curtail},  It  Is  said,  Russia  should  be 
recognized  bj'  the  West  as  dominant  In  fact 
and  In  law.  botlv  now  and  for  the  predicta- 
ble future. 

It  Is  welL  known  that  this  position  Is 
being  stronjly  pushed  by  the  Tory  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Macmillan. 
and.  while  It  la  being  opposed  by  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  and  General  de  Gaulle,  their 
opposition  to  the  jrieldlng  tactics  of  Mac- 
millan is  no*  as  strong  on  this  point  as  It 
is  on  East  Germany  and  Berlin. 

Similar  voices  to  those  of  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  (ire  being  raised  In  this  coun- 
try. The  most  influential  of  American  com- 
mentators. Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  has  urged 
such  a  recognition  of  the  status  quo  for 
several  yeart.  and  it  is  well  known  that 
many  members  of  our  Foreign  Service  hold 
to  the  same  point  of  view.  Some  highly 
placed  political  strategists  are  quietly  point- 
ing out  to  the  administration  that  such  an 
agreement  might  well  bring  not  only  peace 
in  our  time,  but  give  the  administration  a 
strong  talking  point  for  the  fall  elections 
There  is  a  strong  possibility,  therefore,  that 
under  pressure  from  without  and  argu- 
ments and  temptations  from  within,  the 
adminlstraticn  may  succumb  to  this  policy 
and  that  it  will  either  fail  to  raise  the  issue 
adequately  or  will  acquiesce  in  the  long- 
n.in  domination  of  the  subject  peoples  by 
the  Russian  Communists  without  giving 
them  the  ultimate  chance  to  decide  their 
own  destiny. 

Before  we  condemn  such  a  policy,  let  us 
seek  to  understand  it.  For  I  certainly  do 
not  regard  the  advocates  of  this  policy  as 
being  necessarily  either  evil  or  dupUcltous. 
They  pride  themselves  Instead  on  being  real- 
ists. They  say:  "Russian  armies,  tanks. 
guns,  planes,  and  missiles  control  Poland 
and  the  other  subject  nation.s.  Successful 
revolutions  from  within  are  Impossible.  To 
encourage  them  would  merely  kill  off  more 
tens  of  thousands  of  patriots  and  weaken 
the  cause  of  national  indei>endence  still  fur- 
ther. To  refuse  to  recognize  Russia's  claim 
for  dominance  might  trigger  off  a  nuclear 
attack  by  Russia  upon  us  and  result  In  the 
destruction  of  this  country  and  of  the  West- 
ern World  as  well." 

Therefore,  It  is  reasoned,  don't  argue  with 
reality.  \cfept  it.  Forget  the  pledges 
which  Stalin  gave  at  Yalta  and  forget  as 
well  the  claims  of  the  people  of  eastern  and 
central  Europe.  Perhaps  if  we  throw  them 
overboard,  Khrushchev  will  leave  us  alone. 

So  runs  the  reasoning  of  the  sophists 
And  how  similar  it  is  to  that  of  the  appeasers 
who  from  1985  to  1939  urged  the  world  not 
to  oppose  th«  aggressions  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, but  rather  to  accept  them  as  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  desire  for 
conquest  an<l  domination.  As  these  argu- 
ments are  brought  forward,  those  of  my  gen- 
eration And  ourselves  saying,  "This  Is  where 
I  came  in." 

This  contehtlon  was  certainly  proved  false 
so  far  as  Hitler  was  concerned      It   is  even 


more  false  in  relation  to  Russian  commu- 
nism. For  if  Hitler  was  driven  to  aggression 
by  sadism  and  a  lust  for  power,  plus  a  CT&zy 
mishmash  of  false  racial  theories,  commu- 
nism has  a  coherent  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion, rationalized  by  a  wide  variety  of  intel- 
lectual doctrine  ranging  from  Karl  Marx  to 
Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

It  Is  even  less  possible  permanently  to  ap- 
pease communism  than  It  was  Hitler.  If  the 
diplomatic  pundits  and  our  Government  were 
to  realize  this,  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  clearer  and  more  decisive 
It  is  Indeed  a  source  of  regret  that  Mr 
George  Kennan.  who  saw  the  danger  so  clear- 
ly in  1946  should  have  largely  lost  this  vision 
in  recent  years  and  that  American  policy  has 
shown  a  similar  flabblness. 

Those  of  us  who  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  accommodation  and  of  abandoning  the 
lOO  million  ))eople  In  the  satellite  countries 
are  often  accused  by  the  press,  the  commen- 
tators, and  the  administration  of  being 
swayed  by  political  motives.  We  are  charged 
with  only  being  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
Poles.  Czechs,  and  Lithuanians,  rather  than 
with  that  of  our  fellow  Americans.  We  are 
said  to  be  tools  of  the  organizations  In  this 
country  which  are  concerned  with  their  na- 
tionalistic homelands,  and  that  we  are  stand- 
ing m  the  way  of  peace  and  increasing  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  war  For  if  we  urge  that 
the  people  east  of  the  Iron  Curtain  should  be 
free  and  independent,  or  at  least  have  the 
chance  in  a  fair  election  under  genuinely 
neutral  auspices,  we  may — It  is  alleged — pro- 
voke a  nuclear  attack  by  Russia  It  is  bel- 
ter, therefore,  say  our  critics,  to  yield  an 
untenable  position  than  to  run  such  a  risk. 
It  is  then  suggested  that  we  are  guilty  of 
fostering  the  Interests  of  other  peoples  rather 
than  our  own  at  great  risk  to  our  Nation. 

The  answer  to  this  attack  is  very  simple. 
The  Russian  Communists  will  not  be  de- 
terred from  attacking  the  free  world  by 
moralistic  preachments  or  professions  of 
friendship,  or  even  by  concessions,  but  by  a 
fear  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  democ- 
racies which  will  niake  .such  a  ventiu-e  too 
costly.  That  Is  why  we  must  have  an  ade- 
quate military  deterrent  both  in  the  field 
of  missiles  and  of  ground  forces. 

But  one  of  the  most  powerful  deterrents 
against  a  Communist  attack  would  be  the 
active  opposition  of  the  subject  peoples  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe.  If  the  Com- 
munists know  that  in  the  event  of  war,  they 
would  face  the  open  or  sullen  opposition  of 
the  hundred  million  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  they  will  be  far  less  likely  to  start 
trouble.  For  they  will  then  know  that  at 
the  first  sign  of  weakness,  their  armies  are 
likely  to  be  attacked  from  the  rear  as  they 
march  westward.  But  If  they  do  not  have 
to  fear  this,  then  they  are  more  likely  to 
attack. 

What  then  would  be  the  effect  of  our 
abandoning  the  cause  of  liberation  and  of 
either  explicitly  recognizing  the  permanence 
of  Russian  control  over  the  subject  peoples, 
or  failing  to  mention  our  support  for  their 
legitimate  purposes?  Would  it  not  plunge 
these  people  into  deep  discouragement  and 
make  most  of  them  indifferent  as  to  what 
happened,  while  would  It  not  lead  others  to 
go  along  with  the  tide?  The  Russians  would 
very  quickly  sense  this  and  would  exult  in 
our  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  self-determination.  They  would 
claim  that  they  constituted  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  would  propagandize  for  new 
adherents.  Tho  psychological  deterrent  to 
war  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  reduced 

And  it  is  preci-sely  here  that  the  so-called 
realists  make  their  great  mistake.  They  tend 
to  think  of  power  In  purely  material  terms — 
In  the  relative  number  of  divisions,  the 
strength  of  the  artillery,  the  tanks,  planes, 
and  missiles.  I  do  not  deny  the  Importance 
of  these  factors.  But  I  do  most  emphatically 
deny  that  they  are  all.  And  I  remember  the 
saying   of   Napoleon,    who   was  certainly   no 
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starry-eyed   Idealist    "Morale   is  to  material 
as  10  is  to  1." 

There  are.  however,  moral  forces  Inside  of 
man  and,  hence,  they  are  (^>erative  in  the 
world.  Most  men  and  women  have  the  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  for  control  over  their 
own  affairs.  The  very  independence  of  our 
country  la  baaed  on  that  very  fact  This 
desire  la  Just  as  keen  among  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  those  east  of  the  Iron  Curtain  as  it 
ts  elsewhere.  If  this  feeling  can  be  kept 
vibrant  and  alive,  we  will  have  a  powerful 
defense  against  Communist  aggression  But 
if  we  quiet  these  hopes  and  de*<ires  with  a 
cold  blanket  of  Indifference,  or  worse  yet, 
by  open  or  tacit  acceptance  of  their  plight, 
we  weaken  those  defenses  and  increase  the 
temptations  of  the  Conununlst  rulers  to 
attack. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  we  who  are  op- 
posed to  our  yielding  on  this  question  are 
acting  In  the  true  Interests  of  our  own 
country  and  that  we  have  the  right  to  resent 
the  charge  that  we  are  only  concerned  about 
other  peoples,  but  not  about  our  own 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  am  concerned  about  the  freedom 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  I  was 
grieved  by  the  fate  of  the  Jews  under  Hitler 
I  am  grieved  at  the  lot  of  those  under  Com- 
munism. We  of  the  human  race  are  broth- 
ers one  of  another  and  in  the  long  run  this 
world  cannot  exist  half-slave  and  half-free 
We  are  Involved  In  mankind  and  I  would 
like  to  say  to  these  self-styled  realists  that 
if  they  are  not  really  concerned  with  what 
happens  to  the  hundred  million  east  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  tliey  should  be  ashamed  of 
themselves 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  however,  that  of 
course  I  am  not  proposing  a  war  of  libera- 
tion. There  was  too  much  loose  thinking 
about  this  subject  8  years  ago 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should  keep 
alive  the  moral,  and  I  believe  the  inalien- 
able, right  of  these  people  t«  decide  for 
themselves  if  they  want  to  be  free:  that  we 
should  assert  this  right  by  public  state- 
ments; and  that  we  should  carry  this  mes- 
sage by  radio  to  the  people  concerned. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  which  I  introduced 
last  year  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  Con- 
gressman John  McCokmack,  I  got  Congress 
to  pass  last  year.  This  declared  that  it  waa 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  work  for  the  ulti- 
mate liberation  and  self-determination  of 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  des- 
ignated the  third  week  in  July  for  the  an- 
nual public  observance  of  this  principle  It 
waa  this  resolution  which  caused  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  blow  his  top  and  which  led 
some  American  commentators  to  try  to  ex- 
plain away  the  significance  of  the  resolution. 

So  far,  so  good  But  congressional  reso- 
lutions of  intent  have  frequently  been  nega- 
tived by  administrative  action  and  inaction, 
and  this  is  what  may  well  happen  in  this 
case  Furthermore,  the  mischief  may  well 
have  been  done  at  the  summit  and  during 
the  President's  visit  to  Russia  before  the 
third  week  of  July  rolls  around.  That  is 
why  Congressman  Zablocki,  your  own  fine 
Congressmen  Pdcinski,  KLtrczTNSKi,  Ros- 
TEi»Kow8Ki,  and  I  have  introduced  another 
resolution  affirming  this  principle. 

We  shovild  not  yield  this  principle  either 
at  the  summit  conference  or  during  the  Rus- 
sian visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  and  we 
should  instead  carry  a  positive  message  of 
ultimate  self-determination  over  the  radio  to 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Rus- 
sians cannot  complain  of  such  action  upon 
our  part  when  they  and  their  stooges  are 
attacking  American  policies  in  all  portions 
of  the  globe. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  full 
discussion  of  this  principle,  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  bitterness  or  any  imputa- 
tion about  the  motives  of  those  who  oppose 
us.    And  I  hope,  also,  that  from  this  discus- 


sion, public  opinion  may  register  itself  In 
no  uncertain  terms  and  strengthen  the  wills 
and  help  to  guide  the  policies  of  those  who 
will  represent  this  Nation  in  the  fateful 
weeka  ahead. 

It  ia  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  my  fellow  niinolsans 
and  of  Joining  with  you  in  pledging  con- 
tinued loyalty  to  that  fine  institution  of 
learning.  Weber  High,  that  I  feel  honored 
at  the  opportunity  of  being  with  you  and 
speaking  frankly  and  from  the  heart  on 
this  crucial  issue  of  our  times 

May  God  be  with  us  all  and  guide  our 
thoughts,  our  words,  and  our  actions. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maorer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R  7947  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association, 

H  R  8684  An  act  to  provide  transitional 
provisions  for  the  Income-tax  treatment  of 
dealer   reserve    Income; 

H.R.  9660.  An  act  to  amend  section  6669 
(b(  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing 
certain  additions  to  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   and 

H  R  10234  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  tor  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  SecretaiT  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  5,  1960.  he  presented 
to  the  I>resident  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills ; 

S- 1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parker  E. 
Dragoo, 

S  1408  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  R. 
Dagon  and  Richard  J  Hensel; 

S.  1410  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay  R. 
Mellville  and  Peter  E.  K.  Shepherd: 

S  1466  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  N. 
Sarris: 

S.  2173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  John 
Sllngsby.  Lena  Sllngsby.  Alice  V.  Slingsby, 
and  Harry  Sllngsby: 

S  2234  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Hilma  Claxton; 

S  2309  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oim  Bong 
Wong: 

S.  2333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Caroline  Henkel,  William  Henkel  (now  de- 
ceased), and  George  Henkel  (presently  re- 
.sidlng  at  Babb.  Mont  ) ,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses: 

S.  2430.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; and 

S  2507.  An  act  to  relieve  Joe  Keller  and 
H.  E.  Piper  from  1958  wheal  marketing  pen- 
alties and  loss  of  soil  bank  benefits. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  I  move  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  tomonow  morning  at 
9:30. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  7 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order. 
until  tomonow,  Pi-iday,  May  6.  1960.  at 
9:30  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSDAY,  May  .">.  l^MM) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Corinthians  13:  11:  Finally, 
brethren,  be  of  one  mind;  live  in  peace: 
and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be 
with  you. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  now  turn  to  Thee 
in  prayer,  wilt  Thou  renew  within  us  the 
conviction  that  life  is  our  most  sacred 
EKxssession  and  that  Thou  hast  endowed 
us  with  pKiwer  to  make  it  blessed  and 
meaningful  for  all  mankind. 

Grant  that  we  may  respond  more 
eagerly  to  the  beneficent  and  benign  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  spirit,  prompting 
and  persuading  us  to  solve  our  daily 
human  problems  on  the  high  levels  of 
a  hallowed  resi>ect  and  reverence  for 
human  personality  and  for  man  created 
in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for  im- 
mortal life. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  supply  with  wis- 
dom and  understanding  all  who  hold  po- 
sitions of  leadership  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  and  prosjjer  their  counsels 
as  they  strive  to  bring  peace  and  con- 
coid  among  the  nations. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R  9084.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  retire- 
ment promotion  authority  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

H.R.  9861.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle  or  Tamplco  fiber; 

H.R.  10045.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  faculties  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi- 
gration laws,"  to  increase  the  amounts  avi- 
thorlzed  to  be  expended: 

H.R.  11415.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  a  portion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivmibia  as  the  "Plaza  of  the  Americas";  and 

H.  Con.  Res  582.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  under  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  tlie 
express  approval  of  the  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal from  the  national  stockpile  of  approxi- 
mately 470.000  long  tons  of  natiu-al  rubber. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  6482  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
ag;iin.st  the  unemployment  tax  in  the  case  of 
merged  corporations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H  R.  10809  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
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Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Sti:nnis,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Bridges,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Lea 
( Bufllngton )    Ljrbtirger ; 

8.  1447.  An  act  to  amend  section  161. 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
patents  for  plants. 

S.  1781.  An  act  to  facilitate  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government,  colleges 
and  universities,  the  States,  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  cooperative  unit  programs  of 
research  and  education  relating  to  fish  and 
wUdUfe.  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

S  2452.  An  act  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  through  service  and  Joint  rates  for 
carriers  serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States,  and  to  establish  a  joint  board 
to  review  such  rates: 

S  2766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Sko- 
lopoulos; 

S  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thomason.  Jr  : 

8. 2799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Scardlna; 

S.  2939  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Chien 
CTien  Chi. 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  to  effect  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain claims  against  the  United  States; 

8.  3106.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey; 

S.  3189  An  act  to  further  amend  the  ship- 
ping laws  to  prohibit  operation  In  the  coast - 
wtse  tracfe  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the  en- 
tire rebuilding  is  effected  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3338.  An  act  to  remove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain  claims 
arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  US  Air  Force 
aircraft  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  and 

S  J.  Res.  166  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  certain 
temporary  and  permanent  construction  work 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  a  building  on  privately  owned 
property  adjacent  thereto. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R 
7947 1  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable 
capital  contributions  to  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R 
8684 »  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  transi- 
tional provisions  for  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  dealer  reserve  income." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9660 )  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
6659(b>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  procedure  for 
assessing  certain  additions  to  tax." 

The  meBsage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
10234 »  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. ■• 

The  massage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment 
No  13  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


MUTUAL    SECURITY     ACT    OF     1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  H.R.  11510.  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  agree  to  the  conference  a.sked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Clark  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusett$?  I  After  a  pause!  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Morgan.  Car- 

NAHAV,   Z.ABLGCKI.   ChIPERFIELD,   and   JUDD. 


PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  vras  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday 
of  this  week  there  were  primary  elections 
in  four  States — Alabama  Florida,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana 

Unfortunately  many  Members  were 
absent  because  of  these  elections.  I 
might  say  that  the  total  membership  in 
the  House  from  those  4  States  is  51  Mem- 
bers. I  Iftft  here  and  returned  to  Flori- 
da with  some  assurance.  I  thought,  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  be  pro- 
tected as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I 
regret.  Mr  Speaker,  that  that  was  not 
done.  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  my 
friend.  Mr.  Gross,  over  here  for  making 
points  of  order  that  a  quoioim  was  not 
present,  but  thei-e  were  two  bills  passed 
here  from  the  Consent  Calendar  in 
which  I  was  quite  interested  I  regret 
that  the  leadership  of  the  House  did  not 
protect  the  Members  who  had  to  be  in 
their  own  States  in  order  to  participate 
in  their  primary  elections.  These  votes 
are  the  first  votes  that  I  have  missed  in 
over  3  years.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  per- 
fect record  such  as  this  could  be  shat- 
tered when  customarily  Members  have 
been  protected  when  they  have  returned 
to  their  hopie  State  to  vote. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr     McCORMACK      Mr.    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS-ELECT 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Douglas  H.  El- 
liott, and  the  genLleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr  Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
Their  certificates  of  election  have  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
their  election 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Members-elect 
will  present  themselves  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  take  the  oath  of  office 

Mr  DOUGLAS  H  ELLIOTT  and  Mr 
HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEXI  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    BALANCE    OF 
THE  WEIEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Lake 
this  time  for  the  purr>ose  of  inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week,  we  have 
three  or  four  rule,s  that  we  are  hopeful 
Will  be  adopted  One  of  them  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission authorization  bill,  which  we  hope 
to  dispOvSe  of  this  week.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  is  dis- 
posed of  today,  as  well  as  the  atomic  en- 
ergy authorization  bill,  why,  there  will  be 
no  further  business  this  week,  and  if 
they  are  disposed  of  today,  we  will  go 
over  until  Monday.  There  may  be  later 
on  today  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  called  up. 

For  next  week.  Monday  Ls  District  Day, 
but  there  will  be  no  business 

On  Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thur.sday 
Friday,  and  Saturday  bills  will  be  brought 
up  in  this  order.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  1961  on 
Tuesday,  I  cannot  state  definitely,  but 
I  understand  general  debate  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday.  After  the  disposition 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  appro- 
priation bill  there  will  be  HR  11318,  a 
bill    out    of    the   Committee    on    Armed 
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Services  in  relation  to  the  recomputation, 
retired  personnel  retirement  rates.  Then 
H.R  10495,  Federal  Highway  Act.  Then 
H.R.  2331,  a  bill  relating  to  the  national 
parks,  C.  &  O.  Canal.  Maryland.  There 
are  three  bills  we  had  on  the  list  earlier 
this  week  that  were  not  acted  upon. 
Maybe  some  or  all  of  the  rules  will  be 
acted  upon,  but  they  will  not  be  brought 
up  today.  Then  H.R.  6851.  Colorado, 
Bent's  Old  Port  Historic  Site.  Then 
H  R  8226.  relating  to  the  Florida.  Cas- 
tillo DeSan  Marcos  National  Park.  Then 
S.  1358.  relating  to  a  headquarters  site. 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  reservation 
that  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced as  quickly  as  possible  and  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time 

Mr  HALLECK  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  the  State  convention  is  to 
be  held  in  Michigan  on  May  13.  which  is 
Fiiday.  I  do  not  know  whether,  under 
the  general  practice,  any  assurance  could 
be  made  with  respect  to  that,  but  looking 
this  over  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably 
FYiday  would  be  pretty  clear. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Tliere  is  a  con- 
gressional tour  to  New  York  City 
which,  of  course,  is  a  yearly  event.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  HAIJJECK  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  know  that  I 
have  had  that  in  mind  and  hope  that 
the  legislative  program  for  next  week 
may  be  disposed  of  by  Thursday  We 
can  take  care  of  that  situation  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  wanted  to  in- 
quire about  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  As  I  understand, 
that  Is  set  down  for  general  debate  on 
Tuesday  I  was  wondering  when  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  information 
I  have  is  this  Of  course,  that  Ls  a  mat- 
ter for  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee and  the  membei-s  thereof;  but 
my  understanding  is — and.  of  course.  I 
am  not  committing  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee — that  general  debate  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday.  The  bill  will  be 
considered  under  the  5-minute  rule  on 
Wednesday.  I  am  not  making  that 
definite  statement,  however,  because  I 
have  not  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  We  were  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  seeing  the  bill 
and  the  report  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  bill  is  brought  to  the  floor.  I  do 
hope  that  the  report  wiU  be  available  on 
Monday  and  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr  M  cCORMACK .  So  far  as  the  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  it  is  being  programed 
so  that  it  will  be  the  only  bill  up  on 
Tuesday.  That  means  general  debate 
will  be  had  on  Tuesday.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, make  any  statement  binding  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  at  this 
time. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.     As  to  when  the  re- 
port and  the  bill  will  be  available? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    That  is  correct. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PNMA 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R.  7947) 
relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
nonrefundable  capital  contributions  to 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Repoet  (H.  R*pt.  No.  1547) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Hoxises   on    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7947)     relating    Uj    the    income    tax    treat- 
ment of  nonrefundable  capital  contributions 
to    Federal    National    Mortgage    Association, 
having  met.  after  full   and   free   conference, 
have   agreed   to   recommend   and   do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment   to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 
numbered    1    and   2   and   agree   to   the  same. 
W    D    Mills, 
aimk  j    forand. 
Cecil  R.  King. 
N  M  Mason. 
John    W     Btrnks. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harst  F.  Btrb, 
RoBT    S.  Kerr. 
J.   Allen   Prear.   Jr., 
John  J.  Williams. 
Frank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  iBMMgers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  7947)  relating 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  nonrefund- 
able capital  contributions  to  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference   report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  Is  a  clerical 
amendment      The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  would  add  a 
new  subsection  (d)  to  section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide. 
for  piu-poses  of  the  Federal  Income  tax.  that 
whenever  the  amount  of  capital  contribu- 
tions evidenced  by  a  share  of  stock  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  303(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock 
as  of  the  Issue  date  of  such  stock,  the  Ini- 
tial holder  of  the  stock  shall  treat  the  ex- 
cess as  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business.  The  bill  also 
adds  a  new  section  1054  to  the  code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  basis  of  such  stock  Is  to  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  required  by  the  new 
section  162(d)  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  in  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
provided  that  the  amendments  made  by  the 


bin  .shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning   after  December  31.   1958. 

Under  Senate  amendment  No.  2.  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  is  to  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
begmning  after  December  31.  1969.  In  addl- 
t.on.  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  January  1.  1960.  to  which  the 
1954  code  applies  (that  Is.  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1953.  and  ending 
after  August  16.  1954).  the  new  section  162.  d) 
is  to  apply  if  the  conditions  of  either  para- 
graph (1)  or  paragraph  (2»  of  the  new 
section  3(a)  are  satisfied. 

Under  paragraph  ( 1 » .  tlie  taxpayer  in  com- 
puting his  taxable  income  for  such  taxable 
year  (as  shown  on  his  return  filed  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  including 
any  extension   thereof)    must    have — 

(A)  Claimed  a  deduction,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  a  mortgage  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  in  respect  of 
any  amount  of  capital  contributions  evi- 
denced by  a  share  of  stock  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  303(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter   Act.  or 

iB)  Computed  the  proceeds  from  such  a 
sale  by  treating  the  value  of  any  such  share 
received  for  any  such  capital  contributions 
as  an  amount  less  than  the  Issue  price  of 
such  share. 

Also,  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  such  deduction  or  treatment  must 
not  have  been  disallowed,  or.  if  disallowed, 
the  deficiency  attributable  thereto  mtist  not 
have  been  paid  and  must  not  have  been 
used  to  reduce  an  overpayment  the  balance 
of  which  ( if  any )  has  been  refunded  or 
credited. 

Under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  bill.  aft<r  the  time  prescrll)ed  by  law 
lor  filing  the  taxpayer's  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  (including  any  extension  thereof) 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill— 

(A)  The  taxpayer  must  have  claimed  the 
deduction  or  treatment  described  above 
(whether  by  filing  a  claim  for  refund  or 
credit  In  respect  of  an  overpayment,  or  other- 
wise ) ,  and 

(B)  Such  deduction  or  treatment  must 
have  been  allowed  and  either  (I)  an  oxer- 
payment  resulting  from  such  allowance  has 
been  refunded  or  credited,  or  (11)  a  deficiency 
for  such  taxable  year  has  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  such  allowance  and  the  balance  of 
such  deficiency  (if  any)  has  been  paid. 

Under  Senate  amendment  No.  2,  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2  of  tihe  bill  is 
to  apply.  In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer,  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  (Including  a 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1960) ,  In  respect  of  any  share  of  stock  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  303(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act, 
only  If  the  amendment  made  by  the  lirst 
section  of  the  bill  applies  with  respect  to  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  share  was  Issued. 

The  House  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mn-LS. 

AIME    J.    FORAND, 

CBcn,  R    King, 
N.  M.  Mason. 
John    W.    Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  7947,  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vided that  taxpayers  could  treat  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business  the  loss  that  they 
were  required  to  incur  in  purchasing  at 
par  certain  stock  of  the  Federal  National 
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Mortgage  Association — FNMA — as  a  con- 
dition for  doing  business  with  that  asso- 
ciation. The  loss  would  be  measured  by 
the  difference  between  the  par  value  ol 
the  stock  which  the  taxpayer  is  required 
to  pay  and  the  current  market  value. 

The  Senate  substantially  accepted  the 
House  bill  but  modified  the  application 
of  the  bill  with  respect  to  cases  prior  to 
the  current  taxable  year.  In  substance, 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
for  taxable  years  between  1954  and  1960 
the  loss  incurred  on  these  purchases  of 
PNMA  stock  would  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expenses 
rather  than  as  capital  losses  if  the  tax- 
payer had  claimed  these  losses  as  busi- 
ness deduction  and  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  the  taxpayer  has 
not  paid  up  any  deficiency  attributable 
to  his  treatment  of  the  loss.  The  new 
treatment  would  also  apply  under  the 
Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  any 
taxpayer  who  on  his  initial  return 
treated  the  FNMA  stock  transaction  as 
a  capital  item  but  then  later  applied  for 
and  received  a  refund  on  the  basis  treat- 
ing it  as  a  business  expense  deduction. 
The  substance  of  these  amendments  is 
to  make  the  new  treatment  applicable 
to  all  prior  years  covered  by  the  1954 
code  to  the  extent  that  this  will  not 
involve  refunds  from  the  Treasury.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Senate  amendment 
made  the  new  provision  fully  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1960, 
whereas  the  House  bill  was  fully  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
grinning  on  or  after  January  1,  1959.  This 
part  of  the  amendment  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the 
bUl.  The  House  conferees  accepted  these 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  H  R.  7947, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  on 
the  part  of  the  House  conferees  and 
which  has  just  been  approved  by  the 
House,  provides  that  when  so-called 
PNMA  stock  Is  purchased  by  mortgage 
sellers  pursuant  to  terms  of  the  1954 
act  rechartering  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  excess  of  the 
issuance  price  over  the  fair  market  value 
on  the  date  of  issue  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
business  expense  in  the  year  of  purchase 
rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  investment 
cost  of  acquiring  the  stock. 

The  legislation  as  it  passed  the  House 
was  to  be  effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  E>ecember  31,  1958.  The 
Senate  has  amended  the  effective  date 
so  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1953  in  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer  who  claimed  the  deduction  and 
did  not  have  the  deduction  disallowed. 

This  l^islation  has  been  made  nec- 
essary by  a  revenue  ruling  which  denies 
the  ordinary  business  expense  treatment 
of  losses  in  the  case  of  FNMA  stock  pur- 
chases at  a  cost  in  excess  of  the  fair 


market  value  of  the  stock  on  the  date 
of  issuance.  The  statutory  requirement 
for  such  stock  purchases  has  been  in 
effect  sinca  1954  but  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  ruling  to  which  I  referred 
was  not  issued  until  1958.  In  view  of 
the  controversy  that  exists  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  ruling  was  in  conformity  with 
the  law.  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  Senate 
effective  date  should  be  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DEALERS'  RESERVES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
86841  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deferral  of 
taxation  of  amounts  withheld  by  a  bank 
or  finance  company  from  a  dealer  in  per- 
sonal property  to  seciire  obligations  of 
the  dealer,  until  such  time  as  such 
amounts  are  paid  to  or  made  available 
to  the  dealer,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEREN'CE    REPORT     iH     REPT     No.    1548) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voltes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmente  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8684 1  to  provide  transitional  provisions  for 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  dealer  reserve 
Income,  hawing  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment  to   the    amendments    of    the    Senate 
numbered    t.   2.   3.    4.    5.   6.   8.   9.    10,    11,    12, 
13,  and  14.  ajid  agree  to  the  same 
W  D  Mn-LS. 

AlME  J    POR.^ND. 

Cecil  R  King, 
N.  M.  Mason. 
John  W  Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

H*RRT  F   Btrd, 
RoBT.  S.  Kerr. 
J.  Allen  Prear,  Jr  , 
Frank  Carlson, 
Wallaci  p.  Bennett. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  manigers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8684)  to  pro- 
vide transitional  provisions  for  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  dealer  reserve  Income,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying    conference   report  : 

Amendmetita  Nos.  1.  4.  12.  and  14;  These 
amendment*  are  technical,  clerical,  or  con- 
forming. 

The  Housf  recedes. 


Amendment  No  2;  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  did  not  apply  to  a  taxpayer  un- 
less he  computed  his  taxable  Income  under 
an  accrual  method  of  accounting  for  his 
most  recent  taxable  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  22,  1959.  Senate  amendment  No, 
2  makes  It  clear  that  a  taxpayer  will  satis- 
fy this  provision  If  he  was  required  to  com- 
pute his  taxable  Income  under  an  accrual 
method  for  such  taxable  year  even  though 
he  may  have  originally  computed  his  taxable 
income  for  such  year  \inder  some  other 
method. 

The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No  3:  Under  the  bUl  as  passed 
by  the  House,  a  uxpayer  who  Is  eligible 
for  the  tax  treatment  afforded  by  the  bill 
was  required  to  make  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  or  4(a)  of  the  bill  before  July 
1,  1960.  Senate  amendment  No.  3  extends 
this  date  to  September  1    1960. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos  5,  6.  and  13:  Under  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  an  election 
under  either  section  3(a)  or  4(a)  oX  the 
bill  applied.  In  general,  to  taxable  years 
with  respect  to  which  the  period  of  limita- 
tions for  as-sessment  of  a  deficiency,  or  re- 
fund or  credit  of  an  overpayment,  had  not 
expired  at  the  time  the  election  Is  made. 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  5  and  6  provide 
that  an  election  under  either  of  these  sec- 
tions will  apply  to  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  period  of  limitations  had 
not  expired  on  June  21,  1959,  even  though 
the  period  may  have  expired  after  that  date 
and  before  the  date  of  the  election 

Senate  amendment  No.  13  adds  a  new 
subsection  (e)  to  section  5  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
new  subsection  (e)  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  limitations  for  assess- 
ment, refund,  or  credit  In  the  case  of  tax- 
payers who  make  an  election  under  either 
section  3(a)  or  4ia)  of  the  bill  Under 
this  paragraph.  If  the  assessment  of  any 
deficiency,  or  the  refund  or  credit  of  any 
overpayment,  for  any  taxable  year  was  not 
prevented  on  June  21,  1959.  by  the  operation 
of  any  rule  of  law,  but  would  be  bo  pre- 
vented prior  to  September  1,  1961.  the  pe- 
riod within  which  assessment,  refund,  or 
credit  may  be  made,  shall  not  expire  prior 
to  September  1.  1961. 

Under  the  new  section  6(e)(2),  If  the 
assessment  of  any  deficiency,  or  the  refund 
or  credit  of  any  overpayment,  for  any  taxable 
year  is  prevented  on  the  date  the  taxpayer 
elects  to  have  the  provisions  of  sections  3  or 
4  of  the  bill  apply,  by  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  chapter  74  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  closing 
agreements  and  compromises)  or  by  the 
comparable  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939,  such  assessment,  or 
such  refund  or  credit,  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  prevented  on  June  21,  1959 
Therefore  an  election  under  section  3(a)  or 
section  4(a)  of  the  bill  will  not  apply  to 
such  a  taxable  year 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  provides  that.  If  the  net  Increase 
in  tax  (as  defined  in  the  bill)  which  results 
solely  from  the  effect  of  an  election  under 
section  4(a)  of  the  bill  exceeds  $2,500.  the 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  pay  any  portion  of 
such  net  Increase  which  Is  unpaid  on  the 
date  of  the  election  in  2  or  taore,  but  not 
to  exceed  10,  annual  installment.'^.  Senate 
amendment  No.  7  reduced  the  maximum 
number  of  Installments  from    10   to  5 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos  8,  9.  and  10:  Under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
certain  conditions  were  specified  under 
which  the  privilege  of  paying  In  install- 
ments provided  for  taxpayers  who  made  an 
election  under  section  4(a)  of  the  bUl  ter- 
minated, and  the  unpaid  Installments  be- 
came payable  on  notice  and  demand.  One 
oX   these    conditions   occurred    If    the    Indl- 
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rldual,  the  partnership  of  which  he  Is  a 
member,  or  the  corporation,  as  the  case  may 
be,  ceased  to  engage  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness In  which  the  dealer  reserve  income 
arose.  Senate  amendments  Nus.  8.  9.  and  10 
change  this  condition  so  that  the  privilege 
Is  to  be  terminated.  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation,  if  the  taxpayer 
ceases  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  business, 
or  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  part- 
ner.  If  the  partnership  terminates. 

Tne  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  11;  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  term  "dealer  reserve 
Inoome"  was  defined  to  mean  that  part  of 
the  consideration  derived  by  a  dealer  from 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  customers'  evi- 
dences of  indebt<Klness  (or  derived  from  fi- 
nance charges  connected  with  such  sales 
or  dispositions  1 .  which  is  attributable  to 
sale.s  of  real  or  tangible  f>ersonal  property 
by  the  dealer  In  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
trade  or  business  and  which  Is  held  In  a 
reserve  account  by  the  financial  Institution 
to  which  the  dealer  disposed  of  such  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness.  Senate  amendment 
No.  11  adds  to  this  definition  of  dealer  re- 
serve Income  that  pnrt  of  the  consideration 
derived  by  a  dealer  from  such  a  sale  of  real 
or  tangible  personal  property  In  cases  where 
the  financial  institution  provides  p>art  or  all 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property  to  or 
for  the  customer  (or  that  part  of  the  con- 
sideration derived  by  a  dealer  from  the  fi- 
nance charges  connected  with  the  financing 
of  such  sale),  which  is  held  In  a  reserve 
account  by  the  financial  Institution  which 
financed  the  sale 

The  House  recedes. 

W    D    Mills, 

AlME     J       FORAND, 

Cecil  R    King. 
N    M    Mason, 
John  W    Btrne.s, 
Managern  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous cor^sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1959,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
8684  which  provided  a  transition  adjust- 
ment for  taxpayers  required  to  make 
substantial  payments  on  tax  liabilities 
for  prior  years  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Hansen  case,  hold- 
ing that  income  held  back  by  finance 
companies  in  the  form  of  dealer  reserves 
is  currently  taxable  to  accrual  basis  tax- 
payers. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  substance 
of  the  House  bill  with  a  number  of 
amendments  which  for  the  most  part 
were  relatively  technical. 

One  Senate  amendment  reduced  the 
period  for  Installment  payment  of  the 
back  tax  liability  In  the  dealer  reserve 
case.s  from  10  years  to  5  years.  The  con- 
ference restored  this  period  to  10  years. 

A  Senate  amendment  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees  made  this  bill  appli- 
cable to  taxpayers  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  that  were  open  on  June  21, 
1959.  the  day  immediately  following  the 
Hansen  decision.  Since  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  consequences  of 
that  Court  decision,  it  appears  appropri- 
ate to  make  it  applicable  to  tax  cases 
which  were  still  open  at  the  time  of 
the  decision. 

Another  Senate  amendment  agreed  to 
extend  to  September  1,  1960,  the  date 
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for  making  the  election  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  bill.  This  amendment  is 
necessary  because  of  the  late  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  House  bill  applied  to  taxpayers 
who  submitted  their  returns  on  the  ac- 
crual basis  of  accounting.  The  Senate 
amendment  makes  the  bill  applicable  to 
taxpayers  who  are  required  to  use  the 
accrual  method  even  though  the  original 
return  may  have  been  on  some  other 
method.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  amendment. 

Another  Senate  amendment  made  it 
somewhat  easier  to  qualify  for  the  in- 
stallment payment  privilege.  Under  the 
House  bill  this  privilege  would  be  termi- 
nated if  the  taxpayer  ceased  to  engage 
in  the  particular  trade  or  business  in 
which  he  received  the  dealer  reserve  in- 
come. Under  the  Senate  amendments 
which  were  accepted  by  the  House,  the 
taxpayer  could  continue  to  use  the  in- 
stallment privilege  so  long  as  he  engaged 
in  any  trade  or  business. 

The  remaining  Senate  amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees expanded  the  definition  of  dealers 
reserves  to  accommodate  certain  cases 
where  the  finance  company  participates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sales  trans- 
action by  advancing  money  to  the  cus- 
tomer rather  than  the  usual  technique 
of  rediscounting  the  customers'  note. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  likewise  a  unani- 
mous report? 

Mr.  MILLS.     It  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Mason  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  to  which  the  House  has 
just  agreed  relates  to  legislation  affect- 
ing the  timing  of  reporting  as  income 
for  tax  purposes  certain  so-called  dealer 
reserves.  The  legislation  also  provides 
transitional  rules  to  bring  the  reporting 
of  dealer  reserve  income  into  conformity 
with  proper  accounting  methods. 

The  membership  of  the  House  will  re- 
call that  a  dealer  reserve  comes  into 
being  as  a  consequence  of  the  sale  of  a 
customer  installment  paper  to  a  finance 
company.  The  finance  company  holds 
back  a  portion  of  the  balance  due  from 
the  customer  to  the  dealer.  This  with- 
held portion  constitutes  a  reserve  to  pro- 
vide indemnification  of  the  finance  com- 
pany from  bad-credit  risks  and  the 
dealer  is  not  eligible  to  receive  the  with- 
held amount  imtil  the  obligation  is  dis- 
charged. The  problem  arises  over  the 
question  of  when  such  reserves  are  to  be 
recognized  as  income  by  the  dealer.  In 
essence,  H.R.  8684  as  it  passed  the  House 
approved  the  concept  of  reporting  dealer 
reserve  income  on  a  proper  accrual  ac- 
counting basis. 

The  Senate  in  acting  on  this  legisla- 
tion approved  a  number  of  amendments 
which,  even  though  some  of  them  were 
substantive  in  character,  were  essentially 


clarifying  or  improving  amendments 
with  one  exception.  That  one  exception 
reduced  the  period  for  electing  to  pay 
the  deficiencies  for  the  years  involved 
In  installments  from  10  years,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  to  5  years.  The 
Senate  receded  from  Its  amendment 
changing  this  r>eriod  to  5  years  and  the 
House  receded  with  respect  to  the  other 
committee  amendment. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  action  just  taken  to  adopt  this 
conference  report  which  was  unani- 
mouslj'  approved  by  the  House  conferees 
is  appropriate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  ASSESSING  CER- 
TAIN ADDITIONS  TO  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  9660 » 
to  amend  section  6659 ib)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  for  assessing  certain  additions 
to  tax.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  nianagers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  reE)ort  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H  Kept.  No.  1549; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
9660)  to  amend  section  6659(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  for  assessing  certain  addi- 
tions to  tax,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  2. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  last  two  lines  on  page  1 
and  the  first  two  lines  on  page  2  of  the  Sen- 
ate engrossed  amendments  and  Insert; 

"(i)  Is  the  mother  or  father  of  the  tax- 
payer or  of  his  spouse,  and". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bll'  and  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mn.T.s, 

AlME   J.    FOBAND, 

Cecil  R.  King, 
N.  M.  Mason, 
John    W.    Btrnes. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harxt  F.  Btrd, 
RoBT.  B.  Kerr, 
J.  Allkn  Prear,  Jr., 
Frank  Carlson, 
By  W.  B. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  nianagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
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of  the  two  HoxuM  on  the  amendmenta  of 
the  Senjite  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9660)  to  amend 
Mctlon  6669(b)  of  the  Internal  Beyenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
for  imeiM^lnii  oertaln  additions  to  tax.  sub- 
mit the  followlnf  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
oonfereee  and  reconunended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  dealt  with  the  procedure  for 
assessing  certain  additions  to  tax.  Section 
2  of  the  bill,  as  ptused  by  the  House,  con- 
tained effective  date  provisions  relating  to 
the  first  section  of  the  bill.  There  was  no 
Senate  amendmant  to  the  first  two  sections 
of  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Senate  amendment  No. 

1  adds  a  new  section  3  to  the  bill.  Section 
3 1  a)  amends  section  213(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
for  medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses)  Sec- 
tion 213(a)  of  existing  law  provides  as  a 
general  rule  that  a  taxpayer  may  deduct 
medical  and  dental  expenses  for  the  care  of 
himself,  his  spouse,  and  his  dependents  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income.  Under 
existing  section  213(a),  the  3-percent  limi- 
tation Is  removed  with  respect  to  medical 
and  dental  expenses  for  the  care  of  the  tax- 
payer or  his  spouse  if  either  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year. 

Under  Senate  amendment  No.  1.  the  3- 
percent  limit  would  also  be  removed  in  the 
case  of  medical  and  dental  expenses  Incxirred 
by  the  taxpayer  for  the  care  of  his  depend- 
ent mother  or  father,  the  dependent  mother 
or  father  of  his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  Indi- 
vidual who  stands  In  loco  parentis  to  the 
taxpayer  or  his  spouse,  if  such  dependent 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill,  as  added  by  Sen- 
ate amendment  No  1  provides  that  the 
amendment  to  section  213(a)  of  the  1954 
code  made  by  section  3ia)  of  the  bill  is  to 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember   31,    1959. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  amendment  the  removal  of  the  3- 
percent  limitation  Is  applicable  In  the  case 
of  a  depMndent  mother  or  father  of  the  tax- 
payer or  a  dependent  mother  or  father  of 
the  taxpayer's  spouse,  if  such  mother  or 
father  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  No  change  Is 
made  In  existing  law  In  the  case  of  a  depend- 
ent individual  who  stands  In  loco  parentis 
to  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse. 

Amendment  No.  2    Senate  amendment  No. 

2  added  a  new  section  4  to  the  bill,  relating 
to  the  allowance  (under  certain  ipeclfled 
circumstances)  of  a  deduction  of  1600  to 
a  taxpayer  who  has  as  a  member  of  his 
houMhold,  for  a  period  of  not  lets  than  7 
calendar  months,  a  foreign  student  enrolled 
in  the  9th.  lOth,  nth,  or  lath  grade  at  an 
eduoatlonal  Institution     The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  to  the  title  The  denate 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill  amended 
It  to  read:  "An  Act  to  amend  section  66A0(b) 
of  the  Internal  Ktvenue  Code  of  1904  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  aseeulng  oer* 
tain  Additions  to  tax,  mid  for  other  pur- 
poeee   " 

rhs  House  recedes 

W  D  Mn,t.« 

AlMt    J      roKAND, 

OaciL  R  KtNu. 
N.  II.  Mason, 
JONM  W    nVRNMM, 

Manaftii »  nn  r>i«i  F»rt  it/  f /m  Hnu»f 

Mr.  MTLLfl,  Mr  BpnAker,  I  A«k  unKn- 
imoua  oonatnt  to  oxt(«tid  my  rem«rka  at 
thi«  point  in  th»  Rxcond, 

Th«  BPIAKm  U  thoro  objrotton 
to  thi  rtquMt  of  ihn  uvntltmAn  frnm 
AriiRnsMf 

Thtrt  WAA  no  objtction. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  recall  that  on  February  8  of  this 
year  H.R.  9660  passed.  Th€  bill  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  for  the  formal  de- 
ficiency notice  procedure  in  the  case  of 
additions  to  tax  due  to  late  pajonent  by 
taxpayers.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
House  provisions  on  this  matter.  It 
added  two  unrelated  amendments,  one  of 
which  was  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

The  Senate  amendment  which  was 
substantially  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees dealt  with  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses incurred  in  behalf  of  a  dependent 
parent  of  the  taxpayer  who  is  over  65 
years.  You  will  recall  that  under  pres- 
ent law  if  the  taxpayer  has  attained  the 
age  of  65  he  may  deduct  the  first  dollar 
of  his  medical  and  dental  expenses  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  usual  disallow- 
ance of  expenses  equal  to  3  percent  of 
his  adjusted  gross  income.  Medical  ex- 
penses incurred  in  behalf  of  the  taxpay- 
ers  spouse  over  65  years  of  age  may  also 
be  deducted  without  reference  to  the  3- 
percent  limitation. 

As  accepted  by  the  House  conferees 
this  privilege  of  deducting  medical  ex- 
penses without  reference  to  the  3 -percent 
limitation  would  be  applied  to  expenses 
incurred  by  any  taxpayer  for  the  care  of 
his  dependent  mother  or  father  or  the 
dependent  mother  or  father  of  his  spouse 
if  the  dependent  has  reached  the  age  of 
65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 
This  new  provision  will  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  with 
the  calendar  year  1960.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Treasury  that  this  amendment 
will  provide  relief  to  this  hard-pressed 
group  of  taxpayers  of  about  $50  million 
a  year,  sincje  this  Is  the  estimated  reve- 
nue loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mason  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKZR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr,  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9660 
as  It  passed  the  House  dealt  with  a  mat- 
ter of  tax  administration  arising  from 
recent  court  decisions  which  have  re- 
quired the  issuance  of  a  90-dny  letter 
before  an  assessment  can  be  validly 
made  for  an  addition  to  tax  as  a  con- 
sequence of  late  filing.  The  House- 
passed  bill  makes  it  clear  that  a  90>day 
letter  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  an  addition  to  tax  In  such  cases. 
The  SenaU)  has  not  changed  the  pro> 
vlslona  of  the  Houae  bill  dealing  with 
thla  problem 

The  Senate  did,  however,  add  two 
amendment*  to  the  legislation.  The 
ftrat  Senate  amendment  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  removing  the  3*pcrcent 
limit  on  medical  expenses  incurred  by 
a  taxpayer  for  tho  care  of  a  dependent 
parent,  a  dtpendent  pai'ent<ln-law,  nr  a 
dependent  individual  atandlng  in  a  tela- 
tlonahlp  of  loco  parentis  to  the  taxpayer 
or  hla  Htx>uat»  With  rt^Hprcl  to  such  par* 
enta  the  Sonate  ainendmpnl  woulrl  w- 
quire  that  the  drpendpnt  partint  ntlnln 
the  age  of  6A  before  thii  olnar  of  thi« 
taxable  year    With  reaprct  to  ihiM  Am- 


with  an  amendment  so  that  no  change 
will  be  made  in  existing  law  in  the  case 
of  a  dependent  individual  standing  in  a 
relationship  of  loco  parentis  to  the  tax- 
payer or  his  six)use. 

A  second  amendment  approved  by  the 
Senate  to  the  bill.  H.R  9660,  pertaining 
to  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  of  $600 
to  a  taxpayer  who  has  as  a  member  of 
his  household  for  a  prescribed  t>eriod 
involving  a  school  year  a  foreign  stu- 
dent enrollec*  in  high  school  grades  at 
an  educational  institution.  The  Sen- 
ate has  receded  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  This  matter  is  to  receive 
further  consideration  by  the  respective 
tax-writing  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  has  indicated,  the 
House  conferees  were  unanimous  in  ap- 
proving this  conference  agreement  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  House  mem- 
bership should  have  concurred  in  ap- 
proving this  conference  report. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
pon. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr     GROSS.      Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  here 
an  Associated  Press  news  item  out  of 
Los  Atigeles.  dated  May  3.  1960.  which 
states: 

Nine  Japanese  women  are  touring  the 
United  States  to  find  out  how  American 
women  spend  their  money.  But  so  far  the 
vlslturs  haven't  found  anything  they  couldn't 
buy  In  Japan,  they  say. 

There  is  nothing  startling  about  that, 
because  the  stores  of  this  country  are 
loaded  with  Japane.se  products. 

The  next  Item  goe.s  on  to  say 

Their  5-week  con»umer  education  survey  Is 
npuniiored  by  the  Intornutlunal  Cotjperatlon 
AtlmitUilrutlon 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  that. 
We  fully  exprci  the  ICA,  the  foreign 
Hiveft\^u.v  DuifU,  to  bring  all  kinds  of 
forfiunciH  to  this  country  to  find  ways 
and  new  mcthixls  of  dumping  more  for- 
ei«n  pro<1ui'i«  into  this  country  so  we 
may  have  more  drpirNNod-area  bills  be- 
forp  llie  HoiMc  to  tukr  caro  of  the  unem- 
ployed worklnw  people  of  this  country 
iiiul,  11,1  the  disiinwulwhed  majority  leadm 
.•»ay«  nuvkc  moie  roinixjojiatory  paymcntw 
D'.ii  of  iiif  United  Htutes  Treasury  to  lake 
riiif  i)f  more  danmgi>d  mdu»«tiU»»i  and 
Ainerinm  w(u  kinn  mm  und  women  all  of 
\Oinm  liHve  becornr  victim*  of  low  oosl 
iHoducMiin  it\  foieiun  counlrlpa 


DXIIItlCMHKI)  AIlRAn 

Mr  TtAYB     Mr  Mpeaker,  I  aak  unan- 
ate  amendment  tiie  llouae  htt«  i  weded    unuui  coiispiil  lo  aUdreai  the  Houw  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revised  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  it  is  the  administration  of  his  party 
which  is  doing  this,  which  is  creating 
these  distressed  areas  by  bringing  in 
these  products.  The  only  thing  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
do.  if  he  is  so  concerned,  is  to  help  us  do 
the  best  we  can  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
these  distressed  areas  by  voting  for  a 
distre.ssed-area  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  really  do  not  have  to 
be  reminded  of  what  is  happening 

Mr  HAYS  I  Just  did  not  know.  I 
wanted  the  gentleman  to  be  sure  it  was 
his  administration  that  is  doing  this 


Did  Mrs  Shaw  think  Chessman  s  execu- 
tion might  relieve  her  daughter's  burden? 

"I  don't  think  so.  It's  been  too  long.  •  •  • 
She  Is  very  sick." 

Another  victim  of  similar  treatment  by 
Chesfiman,  Mrs  Andrew  H.  Brennan.  wept 
uncontrollably  and   told  newsmen: 

•'I  just  want  to  forget  It  all." 

She  had  been  out  of  the  hospital  only 
a  few  days  following  a  polio  attack  wlien 
Chessman  attacked  her,  disregarding  her 
pleiis   for  mercy. 

Who  suffers  less — the  women  or  Chess- 
man: how  often  do  we  read  of  second 
victims  of  a  paroled  convict? 

I  express  no  opinion  of  capital  punish- 
ment— just  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Ches.sman's  victims. 


CHESSMAN  EXECUTION 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
Tliere  was  no  objection 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  answering  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Hays)  who  complains  so 
bitterly,  I  thought  the  DemocraUs  were 
running  the  country  They  were  yester- 
day They  have  the  votes  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tion of  which  they  complain  so  bitterly 
was  put  on  the  books  by  them  If  It 
proved  to  be  wrong  as  we  told  them  it 
would  why  do  they  not  repeal  it.  Why 
lay  everything  to  the  President?  You 
have  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  You 
have  all  the  Post  Office  Jobs  You  have 
everything,  in  fact,  except  the  executive 
power 

What  I  really  got  up  for  was  to  call 
attention  to  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
by  the  do-gooders  for  Mr  Chessman 
Mr  Speaker.  I  am  putting  in  the  RrcoRo 
here  a  little  news  item  showlnK  what 
happened  to  the  two  women  who  won. 
his  victims  Chessman  is  dead  He  Is 
through  He  suffers  no  more  One  of 
these  women  ia  in  a  mental  institution 
and  always  will  be  We  hud  betlei  think 
of  that  situation  before  we  think  too 
much  of  him  Hr  has  no  moie  trotibles 
to  worry  about  He  nufTer.s  no  more 
Mr    Speaker,   Uic   news  llcm   I   n'fei 

lo    l«    tU«    follON^dl 

c  iir-iMMAN    VtrUM    Mrni     UNSAi.ANtao; 
HmoNU  Wicrra 

1-..8  Anuuks.  Msy  S     One  «>(  the  vloUms 
of  l'iii)l   C'hrMiiiuii  »  •rxuid   i»Uurk»  n  dni^eii 
yeiirK  ugo  •M*  in  t»  triinci-   niil  nblr  in  unrtrr 
itiniii  ihiii   hf  lii>s  H""*  '"  ">''  *!""  '*•">'"'>••'■ 

Mhf  \»  M»rv  AllPf  Mpwi*   a»      A«  •*  l7-vi»i»r 
old  «lrl  oiv  her  nrsi  renl  divte  i*fn»r  t^  ji.iruh 
rtnnis  she  wtis  siibjei'led  to  hiuinl  (Irpmviiy 
fi>r  4  h(nir» 

Mirrr    IM    llMlr    hupp    llmi    ii>V    duugnler 
Vktil  svsr  bp  relci»*r<t  fr>'iii  Hip   iineniuli    n. 
ntltullun '•  snld  hpr  nuithpr   Mix   H^iMi  Hhns* 
HH       hn»ir      sfter      CbwiHinnn  »      iiiipi\Uitin 
ypnierrtttv 

I  in  tfli«(l  It  »  "^Pi  "  '*"'•  '"  ''"  "***  '*"*^ 
■I'hs  witols  MrlM  nf  svsnis  !•  «  iirft*!  lfhg*«1v 
fur     evfrybwlv        U    sluiulU     iipvcr     l«nvp 


DISTRESSED  AREAS 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  as  most 
of  you  know.  I  have  very  rarely  become 
involved  in  these  little  political  colloquies 
or  political  demagoguery  on  the  floor 
such  as  we  have  just  witnessed.  Yet  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  how 
anyone  can  get  up  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  when  there  is  a  legislative  pro- 
gram such  as  foreign  aid  and  blame  it 
all  on  the  administration,  when  we  all 
know  It  takes  a  majority  to  make  these 
thlnt'.s  po.eslble 

Let  me  say  with  pride  that  I  have  not 
been  a  party  to  its  passage  In  the  past. 
Yet  those  of  you  who  consistently  vote 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  with  all  of 
Its  waste  and  inefBclencles  are  the  most 
vocal  in  criticism  of  it.  I  presume  it  Is 
necessarj'  to  vote  for  foreign  aid  under 
the.se  conditions  to  Justify  support  of 
.some  of  the  ridiculous  spending  pro- 
grams on  the  domestic  front  which  this 
Congress  frequently  approves. 


PROVIDING  HEADQUARTERS  SITE 
POR  MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Ml  TRIMULE  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  I H  Res  508 1  providing 
fui  the  consideration  of  S.  1358,  a  bill 
to  auihoi  uc  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  a  lieadquarler.s  site  for  Mount 
RumU'i  Noliona:  Park  m  the  general  vi- 
cinity of  Ashford,  Wash  ,  and  for  other 
purposes,  und  hkI;  fni  :tj.  immediate  con- 
(ilderatlon 

The  Clcik  lead  the  lewolutlon.  ait  fol- 
lows, 

/»p»(j(ii«/  lhi\i  upon  Ihr  adoption  of  Uvls 
iKudimiim  u  shnll  be  in  order  to  move  Ihst 
(hf  iloudP  rp»<«lvp  luelf  mil)  the  Coinmltles 
,.r  ihp  Whole  Hiiuiie  im  the  UUVf  nf  thp 
I',  I  ,,  I, II  thp  <'<  iindprttMiin  ()(  the  bill  (B 
IM'iB'  ii.  lunliiiiiap  thP  Hpcrpury  of  lh»  It'- 
ifiliii  (<i  pnividP  K  hewrtqunrtpri  sllei  for 
Mouiit  K«lnipr  NnMniml  l»i*i K  li»  tl>»  lensrnl 
vipinity  of  Ashfura,  WnshlnBUin,  and  for 
t.ihrr  purjH»«iHi  M\*T  neuarnl  dsbsls,  whiph 
shHii  i>p  eiindnwi  m  ih*  bill,  mid  »h*ll  ptm- 
titntp  lud  ui  put'pud  imp  lutur,  to  bs  »qu*lly 
divldPil  nnd  luiiirntlPd  by  \Un  rhulrmnb  WiU 
l'nnkiii|  inlni'iiiy  inrtubn  i>f  llip  CuinmHlPP 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shaU 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  concliision  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  prevlotis  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr  TRIMBLE.  Mr  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  508  pix>vides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1358  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  head- 
quarters site  for  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Ashford. 
Wash.,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  res- 
olution provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

S.  1358  enables  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inteiior  to  provide  a  headquarters  for 
the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  at  a 
more  suitable  location  than  the  existing 
site  on  Longmire,  which  Is  within  the 
park  boundaries. 

The  existing  headquarters  facilities 
are  inadequate  and  obsolete  and  there 
is  insufficient  suitable  land  available  at 
that  location  to  accommodate  an  ade- 
quate headquarters  development.  Severe 
winter  weather  conditions  in  the  present 
location,  moreover,  make  it  desirable 
that  a  new  headquarters  be  developed  at 
a  lower  altitude  A  new  headquarters 
can  be  developed  at  only  slightly  greater 
cost  than  would  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  rehabilitation  of  the  pres- 
ent facilities. 

The  proposed  new  site  at  Ashford  is 
some  6  miles  f  i-om  the  Nisqually  entrance 
of  Mount  Rainier  National  Pai-k.  Be- 
cause of  Its  more  favorable  climate,  its 
proximity  to  a  railroad  and  to  sources  of 
supply,  schools,  churches,  and  medical 
service,  and  Its  nearness  to  the  junction 
of  year-round  highways  to  other  sections 
of  the  pai-k.  the  Ashford  location  is  the 
logical  site  for  the  headquarters. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  not  more  than  300  aci-es  of  lands 
or  interests  in  land  and  the  construction, 
opei-atlon,  and  maintenance  of  head- 
quarters facilities.  The  present  plan  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  Is  to  acquire 
the  new  site,  which  Is  privately  owned 
in  an  exchange  for  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  Associate  Director  of  the 
National  Pai-k  Sen-Ice  aareed  that  copies 
of  the  exchange  agreement  would  br 
filed  with  thP  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  befoit  execution, 

Detailed  surveys  and  estimates  ahow 
that  approximately  12,388.000  Is  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  projwaed  new 
headquarters  site  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  construction  of  the  Ahh- 
ford  headnuarterh  should  be  undertaken 
und  Uiat  U\v  rxpcndlturc  of  fundh  for 
such  a  purjxjMe  is  fully  warranted 

Mr  Speaker  I  urnr  the  adoption  of 
Houae  Rraolutlon  508 

Mr  DROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Bpeakcr,  aa 
the  iirnlleman  from  Arkansas  haa  well 
said,  this  reaulullon  waa  reported  unanl- 
moualy,  1  believe,  by  the  CommllVw  on 
Hulaa  There  la  no  op^Hsaltlon  to  It  thai 
1  know  of  and  thrre  has  b<»en  no  re- 
quest  for  limp 
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Mr.  ORO06.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th« 
Kentlfm»njfl«ld? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  X  yield  to  th« 
iienUaman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  011060.  I  do  not  oppoM  the  rule, 
but  I  oertAlnly  oppoee  the  bill.  At  Z 
undertund  It,  thle  provldee  for  an  ap- 
proprlaUon  of  nearly  12.600,000  to  eaUb- 
Uah  a  new  headquarters.  I  find  nothing 
in  the  report  that  Indicates  a  head- 
quarters la  an  Immediate  neoeaalty  and 
with  the  Federal  Treasury  In  the  condi- 
tion It  la  at  this  time  Z  would  hope  the 
bill  could  be  defeated  when  It  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure  Z 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  actually  needed 
or  not,  except  Z  do  know  that  the  report 
of  the  legislative  committee  was  unani- 
mous when  they  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  there  was  no 
opposition.  The  gentleman  from  Zowa 
did  not  appear  before  the  committee  in 
opposition  to  the  rule.  I  am  happy  to 
know  he  does  not  oppose  the  rule.  Does 
the  gentleman  wish  me  to  yield  further? 

Mr.OROes.    Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  only  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, it  is  hardly  possible  to  appear  on  all 
the  bills  that  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and.  yet.  take  care  of  one's 
own  committee  business,  too. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure  we 
will  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman at  any  time  he  may  wish  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
any  legislation  that  the  committee  may 
be  considering 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE  AT  BENT'S  OLD  PORT, 
NEAR  LA  JUNTA,  COLO. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  'H.  Res.  509)  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
S851,  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  national  historic  site  at  Bent's  Old 
Fort,  near  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  die  tMlopUou  of  tills 
resolution  It  shall  b«  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
8861)  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
national  historic  site  at  Bent's  Old  Fort,  near 
La  Junta,  Oolorado  Aft«r  a  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exce«d  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House   with   such    amendments   as   may 


havt  b*tn  ik4opt«d,  iwd  th«  pr«viou«  quM- 
uon  shall  b«  oonsldsrvd  m  ordsred  on  the 
bill  and  amtadnMnts  th«r*to  to  final  puMag* 
without  lnt«fvening  motion  txo*pt  on*  mo- 
tion to  rvoonmlt.. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  $08  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  8851  authorising  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  historic  site  at 
Bent's  Old  Fort,  near  La  Junta,  Colo. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

HJl.  6851,  as  amended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  lands  and  Uiterests  in  lands  at 
Bent's  Old  Tort  and  to  establish  thereon 
a  natiorxal  historic  site.  It  is  anticipated 
that  about  170  acres  of  land  will  be  re- 
quired. 

A  feasibility  study  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  site  of  Bent's  Old  Port,  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  national  park  system. 
The  fort  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
1833  and  is  closely  associated  with  the 
names  of  John  Fremont  and  General 
Kearny.  A  more  complete  statement  on 
the  significance  of  the  site  is  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  estimated  land  acquisition  cost  is 
S46.240.  Of  the  170  acres  to  be  acquired, 
about  5  are  owned  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado This  tract,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Government 
without  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  509. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown!,  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
understand  this  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  The  resolution 
making  its  consideration  in  order  for  1 
hour  was  also  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  understand  the  overall  cost  will  not 
be  over  $40,000  to  $41,000  to  acquire  this 
historic  site. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio      I  yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  would  be  an 
obligation  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  care  of  this  historic  site  from  now 
until  doomsday.  Will  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  I  will  not  aaree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  tl^lnk  if  he  studies 
the  legislation  carefully  enough  he  will 
see  what  the  result  will  be.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  been  paying  part  of  the  cost 
It  may  continue  to  do  so  This  is  one  of 
the  most  historic  sites  in  the  West. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  it  was  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  regret  that  I  found  myself  imable  to 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa  as  to 
this  $40,000.  You  see.  it  is  for  Colorado 
a  part  of  this  counti-\.     You  will  recall 


that  you  and  I  tried  yesterday  to  ko  alonii 
with  the  admlnlNtratlon  in  regard  to  a 
bill,  but  now  I  was  thinking  of  going 
home  to  attend  the  convention  of  the 
Post  Office  boyn:  and,  of  course,  they  arr 
going  to  ask  questions  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  on  that  commltte  that  has 
recommended  an  inci-ea^te  for  all  the 
Federal  employees 

I  .Huppose  I  will  have  to  vote  agaliiAt 
that  bill  because  of  the  danger  of  infla- 
tion The  President  warned  us  some 
lime  ago  that  bu.slness,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  labor  would  have  to  cut 
down  on  their  demands  for  greater 
proflus  and  higher  waues,  I  realiae  that 
ho  wa.s  correct  We  ai-e  on  the  way  to 
ruin  all  right  enough,  and  another  de- 
pression unless  we  do  cut  down. 

Now,  how  am  I  going  to  retain  the 
support  of  these  Post  Office  employees  by 
voting  aKalnst  an  increase  for  them,  and 
then  voting  for  foreign  aid?  I  cannot 
vote  for  foreign  aid  because  they  will  not 
believe  me  when  I  tell  them  we  do  not 
have  any  money  left  for  them.  They  will 
ask ;  You  voted  $4  billion  for  foreign  aid 
I  made  the  mistake  of  voting  for  foreign 
aid  once  You  read  what  Senator 
Johnson  said  the  other  day  about  the  in- 
consistencies of  the  appropriations  pro- 
gram I  wish  the  gentleman  before  he 
speaks  too  harshly  about  this  $40,000 
would  realize  that  if  spent  it  stays  in  this 
country  and  that  it  reduces  the  amount 
we  will  have  for  the  the  $4  billion  foreign 
aid  program  which  we  authorized  the 
other  day  by  at  least  $40,000  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  was  opposed  to  the  $4 
billion  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  difBcult  for  me  to 
believe  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  in  trouble  over  his  votes  on 
foreign  aid 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This 
excuse  that  we  do  not  have  the  money  is 
wearing  pretty  thin  with  the  folks  back 
home  These  Post  Office  Department 
employees  are  going  to  remind  me  that 
the  Congress  spent  $4  billion  for  foreign 
aid.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  sees  that. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  be  resent- 
ful if  I  should  support  this  rule. 

Mr  GROSS     Not  at  all ;  no,  not  at  all. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
aie  only  two  of  us  in  the  party  now,  you 
know,  that  hurts.  Of  course  we  have 
our  valuable  adviser  and  enforcer,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr  Elmkr 
HorruAs 

Mr  GROSS  I  want  to  find  out  when 
the  bill  comes  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  price  we  nie  paying  for  the  land  the 
Government  will  get  in  exchange  for 
146,000  We  are  getting  165  acres  of 
land  This  means  it  is  costing  about  $300 
an  acre  What  are  we  getting?  Will  we 
be  getting  a  pile  of  rock  for  $300  an 
acre'' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
can  see  a  pile  of  rock,  but  you  cannot  see 
foreign  aid  or  know  where  that  money 
goes. 

Mr.  GROSS  They  have  some  very 
rocky  country  in  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that? 
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Mr   HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  agree 
with  that  except  as  to  this  $48,000.    The 

H(«ntlpman  has  raised  it  a  little,  But 
that  l»  money  that  would  stay  here.  The 
$4  billion  will  not.  The  gentleman  will 
not  hold  It  nHalnst  me  If  I  vote  for  thlfl 
rule,  will  he? 
Mr  GROSS  No;  not  at  all 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  1  want 
harmony  in  our  party, 

Mr    FULTON      Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield"* 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield 
Mr   FULTON.     The  gentleman  voted 
for  foreign  aid  once.     How  did  it  happen 
that  my  genial  friend  slipped  and  voted 
for  11  that  once' 
Mr   HOFFMAN  of  Michigan      How  is 

that' 

Mr  FULTON  Vou  ju.sl  slipped  up  on 
foreign  aid  once 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
just  like  this,  when  Bretton  Woods  was 
up  and  a  former  Member  of  the  Hou.so, 
Jessie  Summers,  was  here  she  said  it  was 
not  a  good  bill— and  I  agreed  but  Roy 
Woodruff ,  my  good  friend  who  was  from 
Michigan,  came  out  for  it  and  said  I 
better  vote  for  It,  that  this  was  the  last 
time.  Jesse  Wolcott  was  here  also  from 
Michigan.  They  said;  "This  is  the  last 
time.  Vote  for  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.'  I  was  gullible  enough  to 
believe  them,  but  I  realize  now  that  that 
was  a  pretty  lame  excuse.  I  should  have 
known  better  But  that  wa-^  the  only 
time  I  ever  voted  for  foreign  aid  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Ful- 
ton 1  has  been  sucked  in  every  time  and 
every  year  as  I  recollect,  has  voted  for 
all  of  them,  and  I  suppose  he  will  vote 
for  the  increase  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's advice  for  Federal  employees. 

Mr    FULTON.     Yes 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Vote 
for  school  aid  and  all  of  that.  The  gen- 
tleman has  plenty  of  money.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  is  going  to  save  any  of 
it  if  we  continue  to  give  it  away  for  him 
Every  dollar  you  have  spent  cuts  in  two 
the  other  dollars  we  may  have  worked 
for  and  saved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regretting  as  deeply  as  I  do  the  lack  of 
harmony  in  any  political  organization, 
I  am  hoping  we  can  bring  an  end  to  any 
discord  that  may  exist  between  these 
two  gallant  political  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  re.solution. 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tl^c 

CASTIIIX)     DE     SAN     MARCOS     NA- 
nONAL  MONUMENT,  FLA. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  510  and  ask  for 
it,s  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
restjlutlon  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
8226)     to    add    certain    lands   to    Castillo   de 


Hun  MftrocM  NRtlouAl  Monument  In  the  Btktt 
i)f  riorldn  After  general  debate,  which  tball 
)>«>  connned  U)  U>«  bill,  ftnd  sball  oontlnue 
not  U)  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equklly  di- 
vided and  oontrolled  by  the  olialrman  and 
ranking  minority  m«mb«r  of  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Inaular  AiTairi,  the  bill  shall 
\i*  read  for  amendment  under  the  ftvt- 
m.nute  rvile  At  the  oonolualon  of  the  oon- 
kideratlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Conmuitee  khnll  rise  and  rep<jrt  the  bill  to 
titit  Huvmr  with  such  uinendinenta  aa  may 
Imvp  bepii  ivdupied,  nnd  the  prevloua  quel- 
Hull  uliall  »)r  cunnlderert  m  ordered  on  the  bill 
mid  iimcndmenu  thereto  to  final  paaeage 
without  intervening  motion  except  out 
motion   to   recominll, 

Mr,  TRIMBLE,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use.  after 
v^hich  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  Brown  1, 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  610 
provide.s  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
H226  to  add  certain  lands  to  Castillo  de 
San  Marcos  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

H  R.  8226  authorizes  the  acquisition  of 
two  parcels  of  land — about  3  acres  in 
all— for  enlargement  of  the  Castillo  de 
San  Marcos  National  Monument. 

Castillo  de  San  Marcos  was  estab- 
lished as  a  national  monument  in  1924. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Spanish  dur- 
ing the  years  1672-96  as  the  northern 
outpost  of  their  Caribbean  empire  for  de- 
fense against  the  English  and  French, 
ser\ed  as  the  center  for  raids  into  the 
Caiolinas  and  Georgia  between  1686  and 
1742.  was  iUself  the  urget  for  Indian  and 
English  raids  during  the  same  period, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  war  of 
Jenkins'  Ear,  and  served  as  a  military- 
prison  during  the  1800's.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  historic  sites  in  the 
southeasl<?rn  part  of  the  United  States 
and  attracts  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Over 
450.000  persons  visited  it  in  1959  alone. 

The  two  tracts  of  land  proposed  to  be 
acquired  will  enhance  the  setting  of  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Marcos  and  will  provide 
parking  for  visitors,  make  possible  the 
relocation  of  an  existing  street,  and  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  the  fort  grounds. 
The  plans  contemplated  by  the  bill  are 
in  part  the  outgrowth  of  an  agreement 
between  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Florida  State  Road  Department,  the  city 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  St,  John's  County 
for  adjustment  of  sti-eet  and  highway 
travel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monument  in 
order  to  correct  a  serious  traffic  problem 
and  improve  parking  conditiorw  for 
visitors. 

The  land  to  be  acquired  is  unavoid- 
ably exi^enslve  because  of  the  buildup 
character  of  the  property.  Acquisition 
co.«?t,  estimated  J^t  $606,000  includes  the 
purchase  of  property  upon  which  is  lo- 
cated an  outdated  hotel  and  other  build- 
ings which  will  be  demolished.  Enact- 
ment of  the  bill  at  this  time,  however, 
will  avoid  the  even  higher  costs  that 
would  undoubtedly  be  incurred  if  there 
is  delay  while  property  values  conUnue 
to  rise  and  further  development  occurs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  510. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  this  rule. 


Mr  TRIMBLS,  Mr.  SpMUcer.  I  yield 
&  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Hayi  ) . 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  observe 
with  some  distress  the  split  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Party,  Having  observed  both 
members  of  that  party  at  close  range 
for  the  past  11  years  and  some  months. 
It  seems  to  me  the  only  salvation  is  for 
each  of  them  to  go  his  separate  way 
and  then  run  as  an  independent  inde- 
pendent, and  both  of  them  will  be  happy. 

Mr,  TRIMBLE  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  rcsohillon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tublo.  ^ 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr  THORNBERRY,    Mr,  Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  513  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
iH-R  11713)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conimlsslon  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energ>- 
Act  of  1954,  ai  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKiees.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  conftned  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require, 
after  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown], 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  513 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11713,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  general 

debate. 

Section  101  of  HR.  11718  authorises 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  sum  of  1211.478.000  for 
new  oonstruction  projects  during  fiscal 
year  1961.  This  compares  with  $386.- 
679  000  authorlEed  for  fiscal  year  1959. 
$166,400,000  for  fiscal  yearai960,  and 
$293,876,000  requested  by  AEC  for  this 
bill.  The  section  contains  a  total  of  39 
projects. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  recMnmended  the  addition  of 
three  projects,  the  principal  one  being 
$13  million  for  power  reactor  plants  for 
the  Antarctic.  The  other  two  are  labora- 
tory facilities  considered  desirable  in  the 
physical  research  field:  a  materials  re- 
search laboratoiy  at  the  University  of 
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Illinois,  $5,600,000,  and  a  radiation  labo- 
ratory at  Notre  Dame  University,  $2,200,- 
000.  The  joint  committee  has  increased 
by  $1  million  installations  for  support  of 
biomedical  research  Into  effects  of  radia- 
tion, including  radioactive  fallout,  and 
has  also  revised  project  61-f-7,  linear 
electron  accelerator,  to  provide  $3  mil- 
lion for  design  and  engineering  at  this 
time  rather  than  $107,200,000  requested 
by  AEC  for  construction  of  the  acceler- 
ator. 

Sections  102  through  106  of  the  bill 
contain  provisions  identical  or  similar  to 
corresponding  sections  in  previous  AEC 
authorization  acts. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  is  in  the  form 
requested  by^EC  and  amends  projects 
authorized  by  prior  authorization  acts. 
Project  57-d-l  Is  amended  from  "high 
energy  accelerator,  $27  mllllion"  to  "zero 
gradient  synchrotron,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  $42  million."  Project  60- 
e-12,  alterations  to  Shippingport  re- 
actor facilities,  is  amended  by  increasing 
the  authorization  from  $5  to  $9  million, 
to  construct  a  heat  sink  and  to  modify 
the  reactor  plant  to  permit  operation  at 
a  power  level  equivalent  to  150  electrical 
megawatts  under  PWR  core  2. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  amends  prior 
authorization  acts  by  rescinding  authori- 
zation for  certain  projects  no  longer 
considered  necessary  by  the  AEC.  A 
total  of  seven  projects,  amounting  to 
$18,290,000  will  be  rescinded,  except  for 
funds  heretofore  obligated. 

Section  109  of  the  bill  pertains  to  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  demonstration 
pirogram.  Subsection  (a)  extends  the 
date  for  approving  proposals  under  the 
third  round  of  the  power  demonstration 
program  another  year,  from  June  30, 
1960.  to  Jiine  30,  1961.  Subsection  'b) 
authorizes  an  additional  $40  million 
funds,  and  $5  million  waiver  of  use 
charge  authority,  for  use  in  the  coopera- 
tive power  program  under  the  conditions 
and  limitations  of  previous  applicable 
statutes.  It  also  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  use  an  addi- 
tional $15  milllion  for  research  and  de- 
velopment assistance  in  support  of  un- 
solicited proposals  from  the  utility  in- 
dustry to  construct  nuclear  powerplants. 
Subsection  (o  amends  last  year's  act  by 
deleting  the  limitation  of  "two"  on  the 
number  of  reactors  which  may  be  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  for  the 
reinstituted  second  round  of  the  power 
demonstration  program. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  authorizes  $5 
million  for  use  in  a  cooperative  program 
with  Canada  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  heavy  water 
moderated  nuclear  powerplants. 

Section  111  of  the  bill,  as  added  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  authorizes  two  design 
studies,  ani  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  submit  reports  on  the  studies  to 
the  Joint  Committee  by  April  1.  1961. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  original  pro- 
posed AEC  authorisation  bills,  and  every 
project  and  provision  in  the  bill  was 
considered,  as  well  as  possible  revisions, 
and  aspects  of  the  AEC  10 -year  atomic 
power  program,  as  announced  in  Febru- 
ary 1960. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoptkm  of 
House  Resolution  513. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  well 
explained,  there  was  no  opposition  to 
this  rule  when  the  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  This  resolution  was  a  unan- 
imous report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
This  makes  in  order  a  rather  technical 
bill  authorizing  the  regular  type  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  use  of  the  Atomic 
Elnergy  Commission.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The   previous   question    was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1961 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
iHR.  10401  >  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk   read   the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  wts  no  objection 

The  Cler*:  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No    1571) 

The  coimtJltt**  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
a^eelng  votes  of  the  two  Hoiiaes  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  i  HJR. 
lOiOl)  "maictng  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment ol  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  othpr  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  fre«  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive  Houses    as    follows: 

Th&t  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  3,  4,  10,  17.  19,  20.  21. 
28. 29, 32, and  33 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  7.  a.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbere<l  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  wilth  an  amiendment.  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Including  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  foe  administrative  and  technical 
services.":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

AmendmeDt  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tha  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tUe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$25,960,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  th«  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  th«  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  ttie  same  wltti  an  amendment,  as  follows . 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$23,064,000'";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  tame 

Amendment  numbered  11:  Ttxat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14,215,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14,500,000";  and  Uie  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  frcn  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  nn  amendment.  a.s  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prr>posed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$43,650,000";  and  the  Senate 
apree  Ut  the  .«ame 

Amend.ment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$22,017,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amend.inent  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert  $2,185,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dls.igreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntimbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,575,000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amei.dnnent  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  an^end- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propn.sed  by  .said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  H  jus« 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "f  18.645.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  Houfe 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  a^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows. 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$4,535,000".  and  the  Senate 
a^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agre« 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  stim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,591,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  t^;)  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,810,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26  That  the  House 
recede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$92.159,700'*;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$17,332,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  ntunbered  30  and  31. 
Michael    J.    KnrwAN, 
W.  P  NoaaELL, 
CXarence  Cannon, 
Ben  p.  Jensen, 
John  Tabes, 
Manager. f  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
CaelHatden, 
Dennis  Chavez, 
EsTES  Kefattvek, 
Alan  Bible, 
k.\rl  e  mundt, 
Milton  R.  Younc, 
Manager.i  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  10401 1  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  ascal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
fer'-nce  refKirt  as  to  each  of  such  p.mend- 
ments.  namely: 

TITLE    I department    Or    THE    INTERIOR 

Departmrntal  offices 
Office  of  Saline  Water 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $1,355,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $1,755,000  iis  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  2  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  the  merg- 
er of  balances  from  the  1960  appropriation 
with  the  1961  appropriation. 

Amendment  No  3:  Appropriates  $2,040,000 
for  construction  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $2,440,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Office  of   the  Solicitor 

Amendment  No  4:  Appropriates  $3,248,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $3,348.- 
000  as  prof>o8ed   by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Minerals  Exploration 

Amendment  No.  6:  Restores  language 
stricken  by  the  Senate  providing  a  limita- 
tion of  $200,000  on  the  funds  available  for 
administrative  and  technical  services  Instead 
of  $150,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  6  .Appropriates  $25,950,000 
for  management  of  lands  and  resources  In- 
stead of  $28,554  400  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  $24,525,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Of  the  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill, 
$400,000  Is  for  adjudication  of  applications, 
$350,000  Is  for  management  of  grazing  lands. 
$475,000  Is  for  soil  and  moisture  conserva- 
tion, and  $200,000  is  for  the  weed  control 
program  on  public  lands  TJie  appropriation 
Include*  $50,000  for  additional  work  In  the 
field  of  aerial  planting  of  grass  from  pellet 
seeds. 

Amendments  No  7  and  8:  Insert  clarifying 
language  pn^poeed  by  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  equal  to  26 
percent  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
timber  and  other  products  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  access  roads, 
reforestation,  and  other  Improvements  on  the 
revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
grant  lands. 

Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $23,084,000 
for  rescmrces  management  Instead  of  $24.- 
338,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $22.- 
684,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  In- 
crease provided  over  the  House  bUl  Is  for 
Improvement  and  modernization  of  land  and 
title  records. 


Amendment  No.  10:  Restores  language  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  providing  that  $754,000 
of  the  revolving  fund  for  loons.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  shall  be  used  In  connection 
with  administering  loans  to  Indians. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $14,215,- 
000  tar  construction  Insteewl  of  $14,826,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $18,675,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  Includes  $600,000 
for  initiation  of  rehablUtion  of  facilities  at 
the  Flandreau,  S  Dak  ,  Indian  school,  and 
$40  000  for  planning  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
school  facilities  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  in  Montana. 

TTie  amount  appropriated  includes  pro- 
vision for  the  revised  construction  program 
submitted  by  the  Department  to  the  Senate 
committee.  Within  available  funds,  $100,000 
shall  be  provided  to  continue  Irrigation  sur- 
veys on  lands  of  the  United  Pueblos  In  New 
Mexico 

Amendment  No  12:  Appropriates  $14,500.- 
000  for  road  construction  (liquidation  of  con- 
tract authorization)  instead  of  $16,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $13,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  are 
In  agreement  that  the  Department  should 
proceed  with  the  full  authorized  program 
for  regular  Indian  roads 

Oeologlcal  Survey 

Amendment  No  13:  Appropriates  $43,650,- 
000  for  surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
instead  of  $45,065,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $43,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  Includes  $450,000  for  the  Pederal 
program  under  wat*r  resources  Investiga- 
tions and  $200  000  for  classification  of  min- 
erals on  public  lands. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Amendment  No  14:  Appropriates  $22,017,- 
000  for  conservation  and  development  of 
mineral  resources  Instead  of  $22,624,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $21,667,000  as 
proposed  bv  the  House.  Of  the  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill,  $200,000  is  for 
research  on  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals 
at  the  B-JUlder  City,  Nev  ,  laboratory,  and 
$150,000  Is  for  expanding  work  at  the  Morgan- 
town  Petroleum  Research  Laboratory.  The 
amount  provided  includes  $343,000  for  for- 
eign mineral  activities. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $2,185,- 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  $2,886,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  amount  al- 
lowed Is  for  construction  of  additional  labo- 
ratory faculties  for  the  Petroleum  Experi- 
ment  Station,   BartlesvlUe,    Okla 

National  Park  Service 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $18,675,- 
000  for  management  and  protection  instead 
of  $19,076,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$18,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  The 
Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  is  for 
archeologlcal  Investigations  set  out  in  the 
Senate  report,  including  $6,000  for  the  old 
Port  Atkinson  site,  Nebraska. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $16,000.- 
000  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of 
physical  faculties  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $15,250,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  18:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $2,200,000  on  the  ftmds  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  under  the  construction 
appropriation  Instead  of  $2,926,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $1,100,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  amount  provided 
includes  the  following :  Minute  Man  National 
Historic  Park,  $500,000;  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  $260,000;  Olvll  War 
areas.  $400,000;  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park.  Ky..  $640,000;  Petrified  Forest  National 
Monument,  $100,000;  and  MIO.OOO  for  other 
park  areas.  None  of  the  funds  shall  be  avaU- 
abie  for  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  Fla. 


Amendments  No.  19  and  20:  Appropriate 
$18,000,000  for  construction  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $21,413,126  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  delete  Senate  language 
provision  concerning  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial.  The  amount  provided 
includes  $1,650,000  for  continuation  of  con- 
struction of  the  memorial  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $4,603,125  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  provided  also  reflects  a  reduc- 
tion of  $300,000  in  the  funds  carried  In  the 
House  bill  for  camp  and  picnic  facilities,  an 
increase  of  $2.00,000  for  planning  the  restcwa- 
tion  of  Ford's  Theater,  Washington,  DC. 
and  an  increase  of  $100,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tion as  discussed  above  in  amendment  No. 
18  $26,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  patrol  boat  for  Yellowstone  Lake 
within  the  funds  budgeted  f&t  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $30,000- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  for  construc- 
tion (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 
Instead  of  $31,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $18,645,- 
000  for  management  and  investigations  of 
resources  instead  of  $18,770,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $18,220,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  increase  provided  over 
the  House  bill  is  as  follows:  Assistance  to 
Navajo.  Hopl,  Port  Apache,  and  Zunl  Indian 
Reservations  In  fishery  management.  $25.- 
000;  research  on  effects  of  pesticides  on  fish 
and  wildlife,  $250,000;  and  marine  sport 
fisheries  research,  $150,000. 

Amendment  No  23:  Appropriates  $4,535,- 
000  for  construction  instead  of  $4,841,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $3,485,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  is  for  the  following 
hatcheries:  Alchesay  Springs,  Ariz.,  $260,000; 
Garrison  Dam.  N.  Dak  ,  $200,000;  Corning. 
Ark.,  $100,000;  Erwln,  Tenn.,  $100,000;  Cres- 
ton.  Mont  ,  $130,000;  Gavins  Point  Dam. 
S  Dak  .  $150,000;  Hot  Springs.  N.  Mex  .  $100- 
000;  and  for  a  survey.  Walker  Lake  area, 
Nevada.  $10,000. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Amendment  No  24:  Aopropriates  $6,591,- 
000  for  management  and  investigations  of 
resources  instead  of  $7,051,000  as  prc^X)sed 
by  the  Senate  and  $6,249,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  is  for  the  following:  Pesticides  re- 
search. $67,000;  industrial  fisheries  research 
(menhaden,  sardines,  and  herring) ,  $176,000; 
South  Atlantic  exploratory  fishing  and  gear 
development  program.  $100,000.  In  addition, 
the  conferees  direct  that  $60,000  be  made 
available  for  this  latter  program  from  Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy  funds  to  make  a  total  of 
$160,000  available  during  fiscal  year  1961. 

Office  of  Territories 
Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $2,810,- 
000  for  admlnistraaon  of  territories.  Instead 
of  $3,060,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$2,560,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  is  to 
accelerate  construction  of  the  jet  airport  on 
American  Samoa. 

TITLE    n RELATED    AGENCIXS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 
Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $92.- 
169,700  for  forest  land  management  instead 
of  $101,495,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$88,159,700  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
increase  provided  over  the  House  biU  shaU 
be  allocated  ( 1 )  proportionately  to  activities 
In  accordance  with  the  amounts  proposed  few 
the  first  year  of  the  plan  tar  the  National 
Forests  and  (2)  to  the  initiation  of  a  program 
for  rehabUltation  of  recently  burned  areas. 
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Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $17.- 
333,000  for  foreet  research  Instead  of  910.- 
545,400  as  propoecd  by  the  Senate  and  $16,- 
332,000  aj  proposed  by  the  House.  Of  the 
Increase  allovcd  over  the  House  bUl. 
$925,000  shall  be  aUocated  prt^xrtkmately 
to  the  research  program  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amounts  proposed  for  the  first 
year  of  the  plan  for  the  national  forest,  and 
»75,000  shall  be  available  for  facilities  at  the 
Marquette  Besearch  Center.  Michigan. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $12,- 
334.800  for  State  and  private  forestry  co- 
operation as  propoeed  by  the  Bouse  instead 
of  the  •13,384,800  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $1,000.- 
000  for  access  roads  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  the  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

AmendmealB  No.  30  and  31:  Reported  In 
disagreement. 

Sational   Capital   Planning   Commission 
Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $250,000 
for  land  acquisition  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $1,050,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Revieic  Com- 
mission 
Amendment  No.  33 :  Appropriates  $950,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Michael    J     Kihwan, 

W.    F.    NOSRKLL. 
CLAKrNCI    CAJiNOK, 

BXN  F.  Jeksen, 
John  Taber. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  30,  line 
la,  after  "amended"'  insert  "by  purchase, 
condemnation  or  otherwise,". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
how  this  bill  now  compares  moneywise 
with  the  bill  the  House  passed? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  When  the  bill  passed 
the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate  there 
was  $543.4  million  in  the  bill  The  Sen- 
ate increased  that  by  $45.8  million  to  a 
total  of  $589  2  million.  The  conferees' 
report  is  $557  7  million.  The  bill  is  $49 
million  over  the  current  year  and  $7.3 
million  over  the  budget.  It  is  over  the 
House  bill  by  $14.3  million  and  $31.5 
million  below  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.     $14  million? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Above  the  House  bill 
and  $31.5  million  below  the  Senate  bill. 
In  other  words,  we  agreed  to  less  than 
a  third  of  the  Senate  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Smis]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
discuss  two  very  Imiwrtaoit  Items  on 
which  the  Senate  allowed  additional 
forestry  funds  under  cooperation  In  State 
and  private  forestry.  These  are  forest 
management  and  forest  protection. 


Under  the  Cooperative  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  program  the  States  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
attempting  to  im^prove  the  management 
of  a  most  important  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's forest  resources.  I  refer  to  the 
265  million  acres  of  small  woodlands 
which  represent  more  than  three-fourths 
of  our  prtvately  owned  commercial  for- 
est land,  or  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  commercial  forest  land  in  the  Nation. 
Dealing  with  this  problem  is  difficult  be- 
cause it  involves  some  four  and  a  half 
million  owners.  The  urgent  need  for  ac- 
tion has  been  emphasized  in  the  recent 
national  survey  of  our  timber  situation. 

The  States  have  set  an  excellent  rec- 
ord in  organizing  to  carry  on  this  work 
and  provide  the  necessary  technical  help 
to  these  private  woodland  owners.  From 
a  start  of  9  or  10  foresters  in  1940  the 
program  has  grown  and  now  some  500 
foresters  are  available  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  these  private  woodland  owners. 
These,  however,  are  not  enough  to  do 
the  job.  Less  than  40,000  owners  an- 
nually are  receiving  adequate  a.ssistance. 
An  additional  35,000  are  receiving  some 
help  but  not  enough.  Additional  States 
wish  to  enter  the  program  or  extend  their 
present  initial  effort.  These  are  Alas- 
ka, Kansas,  and  Hawaii.  Other  States 
are  receiving  only  token  assistance  at 
this  time  which  should  be  increased. 
The  States  recognize  this  problem  and 
are  attempting  to  do  something  about 
it.  They  need  the  stimulus  of  added 
Federal  assistance  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  CoDigress  was  authorized  to  appro- 
priate $21^2  million  annually  under  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act. 
The  1960  appropriation  amounted  to 
$1,542,000.  The  States  are  financing  the 
program  to  approximately  twice  this 
amount.  I  regret  to  say  the  Congress 
has  not  given  full  support  to  the  State 
partners.  Continued  support  is  a  criti- 
cal factor  in  carrying  on  this  work  and 
in  assuring  that  these  woodlands  will 
provide  a  rightful  share  to  our  rapidly 
growing  needs. 

In  addition  our  interest  in  improved 
forest  practices  on  small  woodland  own- 
erships makes  it  imperative  that  these 
forest  properties  will  first  be  adequately 
protected  from  fire.  The  small  woodland 
owner  must  of  necessity  place  a  priority 
reliance  upon  the  public  organized  pro- 
gram for  his  protection  from  forest  fire. 
An  orderly  intensification  of  this  pro- 
gram to  meet  present  day  demands  calls 
for  more  overall  effort.  An  extension 
of  protection  is  needed  on  about  34  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  and  related  lands 
that  are  hot  now  being  protected.  To 
this  must  be  added  a  buildup  of  the 
present  program  on  about  200  million 
acres  in  order  to  do  an  adequate  job  of 
protection. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  the 
protection  effort.  We  can  be  proud  of 
the  Job  that  has  been  done  in  cutting 
down  the  number  and  size  of  forest  fires 
year  by  year.  We  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  job  that  has  been  done  in  our 
Southern  States  but  the  job  ahead  calls 
for  IncreaBed  effort  and  the  States  need 
the  added  stimulus  of  an  increased  Fed- 
eral interast  and  participation. 


There  has  been  no  Increase  in  the 
C-M  2  appropriation  since  fiscal  year 
1956.  This  lack  has  continued  year  by 
year  despite  the  increased  costs  of  pro- 
tection and  the  need  for  adopting  the 
modern  ways  of  flreflghting  that  in 
themselves  cost  more.  The  States  have 
greatly  overmatched  the  Federal  shar- 
ing, in  1955  the  Committee  on  Conser- 
vation of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations recommended  that  the  Federal 
share  in  C-M  2  should  be  maintained  at 
25  percent  of  the  expenditures  in  the 
program.  This  has  not  been  done.  La.st 
year  the  Federal  share  had  dropped  to 
18  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  in 
the  program.  A  token  increase  from 
year  to  year  would  reassure  the  States 
of  the  F^eral  interest  in  the  protection 
of  non-Federal  lands  from  forest  fires 
and  assist  in  .stimulating  the  program 
efforts. 

Overall  an  increase  is  needed  in  the 
Federal  share  in  the  cooperative  forestry 
programs  to  stimulate  the  nationwide 
effort  to  protect  and  properly  manage 
our  State  and  privately  owned  forest 
resources.  I  had  hoped  the  conference 
committee  would  allow  the  $230,000  in- 
crease in  the  cooperative  forest  manage- 
ment item  and  aid  the  $1  million  co- 
operative forest  fire  control  Item 
which  the  Senate  recommended.  This 
the  committee  was  unable  to  do  and  I 
recognize  the  problems  which  confront 
its  members.  I  commend  the  committee 
on  the  work  they  have  done  generally  for 
forestry  and  for  the  increased  amounts 
they  have  approved  in  this  Important 
field.  These  funds  will  prove  very 
beneficial. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:   Page  30.  Hue 

17.  strike  out  "$750,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended"  and  Insert  "and  to  be  avail- 
able without  regard  to  the  restriction  in  the 
proviso  in  section  1  of  that  .^ct". 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
quest this  information  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio?  What  is  the  status  of 
the  proposed  regional  forest  fire  research 
laboratory  for  southern  California  at 
Riverside  so  far  as  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee is  concerned? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  The  conferee.s  agreed 
to  an  increase  of  $5  million  more  for  the 
Forest  Service  but  stipulated  th»t  $4  mil- 
lion would  be  allocated  to  fwest  protec- 
tion and  management  and  $1  million  to 
forest  research.  Except  for  an  urgent 
item  of  $75,000,  all  of  this  latter  amount 
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Is  for  the  conduct  of  additional  research. 
As  you  know,  our  committee  has  allowed 
sizable  increases  In  recent  years  for  fire 
control  in  southern  California,  Including 
research,  and  additional  funds  are  car- 
ried in  this  bill.  I  expect  to  be  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  recess  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  go  to  Riverside  and  review  the 
need  for  these  facilities.  We  certainly 
will  consider  your  request  in  connection 
with  next  year's  bill. 

Mr.  SAUND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

rOREST    riRE    RESEARCH     LABORATORY     FOR 
SOUTHERK    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Speaker,  southern 
California  is  a  natural  desert  which  the 
ingenuity  and  productive  efforts  of  man 
have  turned  into  a  veritable  garden. 

An  equally  prominent  characteristic  of 
southern  California  is  it^  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  vast  and  beautiful  national 
forests. 

Because  of  the  low-moisture  content  of 
the  soil,  the  dry  brush  and  timber  of 
these  forests  become  highly  inflammable 
and  forest  fires  are  now  a  year-round 
hazard. 

With  southern  California's  rapid 
growth  in  population,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  and  use  of  recre- 
ational facilities  which  the.se  scenic  for- 
ests afford.  As  a  result,  the  danger  of 
fire  has  increased  every  year. 

In  recent  years,  these  devastating  fires 
have  resulted  in  enormous  los.s  of  prop- 
erty— and  even  loss  of  life  Eleven  men 
lost  their  lives  in  one  night  fighting  a  fire 
in  1956 

Since  1951.  there  have  been  1.792  forest 
fires  in  southern  California's  5  national 
forests.  In  the  past  3  years  alone,  there 
were  787  fires,  burning'  211  000  acres  of 
forestland.  These  fires  ranged  over  five 
counties:  Los  Angeles.  San  Bernardino. 
Orange,  San  Dieizo.  and  Riverside 

The  estimated  damage  from  forest 
fires  in  California  in  1959  was  S20  mil- 
lion— two-thirds  of  which  occurred  in 
southern  California  Likewise,  a  large 
share  of  the  $16,400,000  spent  for  emer- 


gency firefighting  in  California  in  1959 
was  expended  in  southern  California. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  find  better 
methods  of  preventing  and  combating 
these  destructive  forest  fires.  The  need 
for  a  modern  experimental  laboratory  for 
forest  fire  research  is  apparent.  The  of- 
ficials of  the  five  southern  California 
counties  have  agreed  on  River.'^ide  as  the 
site  for  such  a  laboratory. 

I  know  the  situation  which  prevailed 
when  the  conference  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  de- 
nied $900,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Regional  Forest  Fire  Research  Labora- 
tory at  Riverside. 

On  the  morning  of  May  3,  when  the 
conferees  were  meeting  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropi  iations  bill,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  his  message 
to  Congress,  emphatically  protesting 
against  any  expenditures  over  his  budget 
request  for  such  facilities  as  this  pro- 
posed laboratory. 

I  believe  in  balancing  the  budget  and 
curtailing  unnecessary  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  pennjTDinching  where  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
great  Nation  is  concerned.  After  all, 
we  derive  our  wealth  from  the  great 
gifts  which  Almighty  God  has  bestowed 
upon  the  Nation  and  which  ingenious 
Americans  have  learned  to  put  to  maxi- 
mum use. 

Where  does  the  wealth  of  America 
come  from?  From  harnessed  rivers 
which  provide  water  for  the  farms  and 
cities  and  produce  electricity  for  homes 
and  factories. 

Certainly,  the  money  advanced  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  the  Hoover 
Dam.  the  All -American  Canal  and  re- 
lated facilities  could  not  be  classified  as 
extravagant  or  irresponsible. 

The  forests  of  southern  California  be- 
long to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
How  could  the  expenditure  of  small 
amounts  of  money  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
venting their  destruction  by  fire  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary? 


With  the  increasing  population  and  the 
growing  demand  for  water,  ways  are 
being  sought  to  convert  salt  water  into 
fresh  water.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized expenditure  of  $22  million  for 
development  of  this  program.  The  con- 
struction of  a  laboratory  to  find  better 
methods  of  fire  prevention  and  control 
falls  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  too  late  this 
year  to  receive  the  approval  of  this  ap- 
propriation of  $900,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Regional  Forest  Fire  Research 
Laboratory  at  Riverside,  Calif.  I  know- 
how  heavy  and  close  the  danger  of  a 
Presidential  veto  hangs  over  the  heads 
of  all  of  us  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  respectfully  request  that  the 
committee  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
forest-fire  situation  in  southern  Califor- 
nia in  order  that  its  members  may  con- 
sider approving  the  funds  next  year. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference action  provides  a  total  of  $557,- 
667.600  for  1961  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior — excluding  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  power  agencies — 
and  certain  related  agencies,  including 
the  US.  Forest  Service.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $49,014,347  over  compara- 
ble appropriations  for  the  current  year. 
The  conference  total  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $14,292,000  over  the  House  bill 
and  a  decrease  of  $31,545,025  from  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  bill  reflects  an  increase  of  $7,337,- 
300  in  the  budget  request,  primarily  to 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
requirements  of  our  national  forests,  care 
of  the  public  lands  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  conduct  of  research  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  additional  camp  and 
picnic  facilities  in  our  national  parks, 
and  care  of  the  Indians. 

The  bill  also  reflects  several  major 
changes  in  the  budget  estimates  to  elim- 
inate or  reduce  certain  activities  in  order 
to  make  funds  available  for  more  urgent- 
ly needed  requirements.  The  net  in- 
crease of  $7,337,300  made  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  requests  consist  of  the  following; 


Il«'<liirt»ons  In  tlie  bmlpel  nfiuosl: 

MlnfHil  explonitlon  loiin  proprani  — ».S50,(ino 

LlqiiliLitlon  of  coniraot  uiithorluUon  fur  parkways  and  rcMMls  and 

tntUs  (<l»KTfw»e  dtio  to  sllppapo  In  proprara^      "^''ell'nSII 

AcqutilOon  of  land-i  for  HiUKTtor  N:itlon:il  Forest    -i.5n.(XiO 

.ioqulsJUon  of  sm-am  vilify  parks  In  MaryUnd  aod  Virginia  in 

vlrtnltvof  Wa.-<hlne1nn,  IVC.     ...        "^•i;?-,'!! 

Outdoor  Rocre4ition  It<sour«<s  RovWw  CommUsslon -23li.(XKt 

L*«al  s«Tvltt'*,  DfiniriDKiit  odlie  Inlwtor ~iSf^ 

Other  <lrcTpa.sf.«                         .   - -301, 7U0 


Total  iiocri:i.<i<-s - - ■>- 


-7.UB.700 


Incr*>.i.<««  in  the  bmlepl  rofjJh-st: 

BureAU  of  UmU  Klanagenieiit  (lor  udjudicalloii  of  appllcationn.  man- 
iiftcmrnt  of  grailng  Uinds  soil  and  moLsture  oonscrvaUon  and  we«d  ,.,  „^ 

control)  .-,--:i V    -;-■-     +i-*'5.«w 

liUTi-au  of  Indian  Affalrji  (for  moderulration  of  land  record  system  -,„ 

and  scliool  and  road  con.stnietion)  j-v--ii-"'      +2.5«',000 

Oeologlcal  Survey  (for  water  rwources  investlgaUons  and  classlnca- 
lion  of  mlneriils  on  public  lands,  offset  In  part  by  dlsaDowance  of 
fund.- rvnu'^'le'I  lo  f*'l'l»'^  a"  A  EC  transfer) +a«»,W"« 


Iiirrp-,i.ses  iii  Ihc  budget  request     Continued 

Ktireau  of  Mines  (for  addittonal  research  and  eon.struction  of  labora- 
lory  (aclUtiw) - V"  ."r  V-»V.-. ",    +»' ••^'•""" 

Vational  Park  Service  (for  a<lditional  camp  and  pinilc  facilities  and 
»rclieolo(tical  Investigations  ofTset  in  part  by  reductions  in  land 
8C(juLsttk)n  and  management) - ------- 

Hiirejiu  of  Six)rt  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (for  additional  research  on 
blackbird  control,  flsb-rw  fnniilnp,  effects  of  pesticides  on  fish 
and  wildlife,  marine  s|K>rt  fishentss  research,  and  oonsimction  of 
hatclieries) -- — --- -■ +1,720,000 

Bureau  of  Commercial  FL<heries  (for  additional  ww*  on  exploratory 
fisbinjr  and  gejtr  development,  pe.>!tlcides  research  and  tadustrial 
ft.sheries  research)    - --- - :-- 

Adinlnislratlon  of  territories  (to  accelerate  )el  airport  construction 
on  -American  Samoa)  - 

Forest  Service  (for  expanding  management  and  proteeUoo  aaa 
research  under  the  plan  for  the  national  foresus) +5,  quo,  ikw 

Increases  In  budget - +14.886,000 

Net  change  from  budget --—      4-7,337,800 


+74«.  000 


+342,000 
+250.000 


We  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
number  of  (employees  and  expect  tlie 
agencies  to  make  every  effort  to  assure 
maximum  utilization  of  existing  staff  in 
meeting  additional  workloads.  I  am  sure 
that  in  manj  instances  new  or  expanded 
activities  can  be  staffed  through  trans- 
fer of  employees  from  less  important 
work  or  from  areas  where  they  are  not 


being  fully  utilized.  As  indicated  in  our 
House  report,  we  are  especially  concerned 
about  the  size  of  staffs  in  the  Washing- 
ton, regional,  and  district  oflBces  and  the 
number  of  personnel  engaged  in  engi- 
neering and  design  and  supervision  of 
construction. 

I  believe  that  the  following  compari-son 
of  the  1961  bill  with  the  amounts  availa- 


ble for  the  current  year  shows  that  the 
net  increase  allowed  of  $49,014,347  will  be 
spent  only  on  urgent  additional  require- 
ments in  the  administration,  mainte- 
nance, and  conservation  of  our  great  nat- 
ural resources.  These  activities  involve 
747  million  acres  of  pubhc  laxid  sind  are 
forecasted  to  generate  over  $500  million 
in  Federal  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
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Major  Increiises  over  fi.-^al  year  I960-  ,,     ,  .    n       «      .   .    / 

ye<leral  cost  under  the  Fwleral  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 

Btiretin  of  land  Manimement:  For  ad)adication  of  applications, 

management  of  grating  lands,  fire  control  In  Alaska,  and  timber 

sales 

P  ureau  of  Indian  A  fTalrs 

For  education  of  an  a-lditlonal  2,850  pupils  in  new  facilities  ... 

For  improvement  of  LnJian  land  and  title  work  and  real  estiue 

services 

For  school  construction - - 

Oeolo^fical  Survey:  For  expanded  workload  under  mineral  lease 
supervision,   royalty  accountine,   land  classiflc-atlon,   and  water 

resources  Investigations — - - 

Bureau  of  Mines:  For  expanded  coal,  [letroliieai,  and  metals  rt-- 
search;  more  frequent  coal-mine  insj-'ections;  and  lahoratory  con- 
struction  -- --- 

National  Park  Service:  ,  .    „,  , 

For  manatemont  an  1  protection  of  new  park  areas  and  facilliles 

acd  vncrpa5e<l  vi-^itdr  use 

For  increase<l  costs  o(  :ii  lititenanc*  and  rehabilitation  of  physical 

(aclUtirt!  incli  lin_'  wMt-p  hoard  increases ... 

For  coLL-truction  of  new  facilities,  including  campgrounds  and 

visitor  cfiiters - 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries: 

Provision  of  a  llrot  appropriation  to  repl:i<"e  receipts,  incliidine 

huntintt  stamp  funds,  no  longer  available  for  operation,  and 

mamteiiance  of  wildlife  refuees.enforcemeiu,  an<l  research.   ... 

For  con.struclion  and  operation  of  new  hatchery  facilities   ind 

new  refuee  are;>s  .    ..   

Bureau  of  Cornmer'  ial  Fisheries:  For  research  and  coastructlon  nl  a 

new  ves.sel  to  c-onduct  ri-soarch  in  oceanography .    . 

C>tfice  of  Temtori<-s  K  r  !■  iileration  of  construction  of  the  Jet  air- 
tx.>rt  on  Arnerit-ui  ■■  lino  1 


+  12.  HI 


483 


+  1,275,000 

+1500.000 

1+748.000 
l+MO.OOO 


-1.050,000 

-  -3. 138, 000 

-1,784.000 
+891.  517 
4.400.000 

--4..'y<I.4r.fl 

-•1,'>37,000 

-2,  3'J7,000 

+25".  (TOO 


Major  incre>».ses  Apr  fb<cnl  year  liWO— Contlnue'l 
Forest  Service: 

For  forest  Itvnd  management,  including  tiinl>or  .talcs,  fire  control. 
structural  Improvements.  rt>creation,  reforestation,  ranfe  im- 

prn\ements.  and  soil  and  water  conservation _ +ilO, 068. («I0 

F or  in(vindel  forestry  rcs*-arch.  Including  oonstnictlon  of  3 

laboratories +2,864.000 

For  constmctlon  of  toreet  roads  and  trails +-2, 000,0i»» 

For  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Superior  National  Forwt +750.  Odii 

Smithsonian   Institution:  For  additions  to  the  Natural  History 

BuUding +-13.»W,wi(i 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation: 

For  op<>rating  lossee - +-.'>rtl.no(» 

For  expansion  of  the  power  proKram +2,538,000 

For  a  loan  to  the  operating  fiuid  for  construction  o(  •  salt  wata* 
dWillation  plant -J-1. 100.000 

Total,  major  increases  over  A.^cal  year  1980 fl(^7M.4fiO 

Major  deereasee  from  fiscal  year  19C0:  

AciuisUion  of  land,  Natloaal  Capital  t>urk,  parkway,  and  playground 

system -2,088,000 

Transitional  eranta  to  Alaska — --  —4.10^000 

Fisheries  loan  fund.... -3,000,000 

Minerals  exploration  1o«d  program — 5»,00o 

Tnmsfer  in  the  estimates  of  rental  costs  to  Oeoeral  Services  Adminis- 
tration   -538,a00 


Total,  major  decreas«  from  fiscal  yew  1960 -10,091.300 

Other  increases  and  decreases  in  bill  (net> - —1, 156,808 


Net  increase  in  bUloviT  fiscal  year  1880 +«,014,«47 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  members  of  the 
conference  committee,  who  have  agreed 
upon  significant  increases  above  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  invest- 
ment in  resource  development  of  im- 
portance  to  Montana  and   the   Nation. 

They  include  an  additional  $5  million 
distributed  among  reforestation,  soil  and 
water  management,  timber  management 
and  range  improvement  programs  of 
the  Forest  Service 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
provision  of  a  total  of  $597.000 — more 
than  double  the  administration  re- 
quest— for  research  into  the  effects  of 
msecticides.  herbicides  and  fungicides 
upon  fish  and  wildlife 

You  will  recall  that  m  1958.  Congress 
authorized  appropriation  of  up  to 
$280,000  a  year  for  continuing  studies 
which  would  lead  to  determination  of 
the  amounts,  percentages  or  mixtures  of 
such  chemicals  that  can  be  used  effec- 
tively while  minimizing  loss  of  valuable 
fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

It  took  our  researchers  only  a  few 
montlis  to  determine  that  they  were  fac- 
ing a  gigantic  problem — a  backlog  of 
untested  poisons  so  large,  and  develop- 
ment of  pesticides  so  rapid,  that  the 
program  should  be  stepped  up.  That 
IS,  it  should  be  if  we  are  to  do  the 
job  of  saving  our  crops  and  trees,  while 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding  a  multi- 
million-dollar recreation,  tourist  and 
commercial  fishery  industry. 

So  last  year,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  Senator  Macnxjson,  and  I, 
who  cosponsored  the  original  legislation, 
mtroduced  bills  to  increase  the  author- 
ization ninefold.  This  was  after  see- 
ing evidence  of  wholesale  destruction  of 
wildlife  following  insecticidal  opera- 
tions. 

A  responsible  Congress  passed  the  in- 
creased authorization,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it.  Encouraged  by  this,  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  last  fall  asked 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  approve  a 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  flscaJ  1960.  They  were  turned 
do^^Ti.  The  agency  asked  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  fiscal  1961. 
That  was  turned  down,  too.  The  budget 
provided     for      an     appropriation     of 


$280,000.  divided,  but  not  equally,  among 
three  prognams:  sport  fishery  research 
and  w  ildlife  research  in  the  Bureau  of 
SportvS  Fisheries  and  for  research  in  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

This  was  another  example  of  admin- 
i.'stration  doubletalk.  Previously,  ad- 
ministration agencies,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud.t^et.  ap- 
proved an  increase  in  the  authorization 
for  pesticide  research.  But  when  it 
comes  down  to  actually  doing  the  job, 
instead  of  issumg  press  releases  about  it, 
the  administration  refuses  to  follow 
through. 

It  is  stra^ige  that  an  administration, 
which  is  so  upset  about  one  chemical 
weed  killer's  effect  on  cranberries,  ha^ 
refused  to  ask  for  increased  funds,  au- 
thorised by  Congress,  for  research  on  the 
whole  ranee  of  poisons  used  to  kill  plant 
disea.'es.  weeds,  and  bugs. 

As  this  bill  is  now  before  the  House, 
it  carries  a  total  of  $597,000.  which  the 
Fish  ;ind  Wildlife  Service  assures  us  can 
be  used  efficiently. 

Th ^  limited  re.scarch  pos.'iible  to  date 
has  asked  more  questions  than  it  has 
answered.  They  cover  the  whole  range 
of  direct  effects  of  control  agents  on 
plant-,  animals,  soils,  and  soil  organ- 
isms. They  include  the  indirect,  ac- 
cumulative, longtime  effects  of  these 
poisons  upcn  plants,  wildlife,  and  on 
man.  There  remains  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done  on  these  poisons  and  the  species, 
formulation.  dosa*;e.  period  of  feeding  or 
expof-ure.  mode  of  entry  into  the  body. 
and  varioue  environmental  and  other 
conditions,  upon  which  toxicity  depends. 

This  necessary  control  program  in- 
volves a  multi-billion-dollar  recreation 
and  commercial  fishery  industry  of  in- 
terest and  importance  to  at  least  40  mil- 
lion .\mericans.  According  to  the  most 
recent  survey,  we  spend  some  S3  billion 
and  at  least  567  million  man-days  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  each  year 

I  propose  that  we  give  our  research- 
ers the  toolB  they  need  to  determine  the 
amounts  and  mixtures  of  chemical 
sprays  that  can  be  used  effectively  while 
minimizing  the  loss  of  fLsh  and  wildlife 
The  .'uU  amount  authorized  by  Congress, 
$2,565,000  a  year,  would  be  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of  the 


chemical    sprays    that    were    produced 

commercially  in  thLs  country  last  year. 

This  would  be  a  modest  investment  m 
the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources which  generate  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  sales  to  our  sportsmen  and 
tourists  each  year.  But  even  if  there 
werent  a  dime  in  this  program  for  any- 
one. It  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  be  sure  that  m  using  these  pe.sticides 
we  are  not  poisoning  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

I  am  sorry  that  tb,e  ronferees  refu.sed 
to  stop  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
from  tapping  the  till  of  the  revolving 
loan   fund  for  administrative  expenses 

This  fund,  set  up  U)  make  loans  to 
Indian  Tribes  for  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation, has  been  fully  committed 
and  should  be  mcrea.'^ed  by  $15  million 
to  an  authorized  total  of  $25  million. 

If  figures  I  have  from  the  Bureau  are 
correct,  through  the  fiscal  year  1960  a 
total  of  $3,515,000  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  fund  to  pay  operating  expen.ses.  The 
estimate  for  this  year  called  for  another 
$754,000  of  the  fund  to  be  so  used. 
When  I  appeared  before  the  committee. 
I  urged  an  end  to  this  policy  of  attrition 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  money 
would  be  appropriated  as  .soon  as  possi- 
ble to  make  the  fund  whole  a«ain.  The 
other  body  deleted  language  providing 
that  $754,000  of  the  fund  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  administering  loans. 
That  language  was  re.stored  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

I  hope  the  need  for  this  amount  will 
be  considered  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1961 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR.  11998  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
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con.sideration    of    the    bill    H.R. 
with  Mr  KE'X;h  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Mr     SPR:NGER.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  presert. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tiie  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting]  One  hundred 
Members  ar''  pre.sent   a  quorum 

Committee  rose  on  Tues- 
1960  the  Clerk  had  read 
including  Ime  7  on  page  1 
If    there    are   no   amend - 


Wlicn  thf 
day.   May  3. 
down  to  and 
of    the   bill 


ments  at  this  point,  the  Clerk  will  read 


Hou9<^  comm 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

MILrTART    PER&ONNEl.,    NAVT 

Pot  pay.  allowances.  Individual  clothing, 
Eubslf^tence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
perrriiuient  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  p)ermanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Navy  on  active  duty  (ex- 
cept those  undergoing  reserve  training! .  mid- 
shipmen and  aviation  cadets,  and  exp>ense8 
of  apprehension  and  delivery  of  deserters, 
prisoners,  and  members  absent  without  leave. 
Including  p>ayment  of  rewards  of  not  to  ex- 

n 

itUf  report  on  Departnunl  of  Definae  appropri 
CO.MPARISON  WITH  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 
'Thoasands  of  dollars) 


ceed  $25  In  any  one  case,  »2.507.055,0(X),  and. 
In  addition.  175.000.000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Navy  sioclc  fund;  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able fu!  the  pay  and  allowances  of  personnel 
assigned  to  departmental  administration  in 
excess  of  the  number  so  a.ssigned  on  De- 
cember  31.    19,^9. 

Mr.  FOFID.  Mr  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment has  furni.shed  me  with  several 
summaries  of  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee which  I  feel  would  be  helpful  to 
Members  and  others. 

They  are  as  follows: 

alion  hill,  1961 


Pratklent's 
buffet 

Hoose 

committee 

report 

Comparison 

with 
President'* 

budget 

Hr.use 
President's   j    comrailtee 
budget        1        rf;iort 

Comparison 

with 

President's 

budgpl 

•  T  nKMCX 

Department  of  the  Army: 

•,815.000 

seu.ooo 

•.«a.4«) 

2fi0.  0(10 

-»-88.4*0 

BT  sKEVicz— continueil 
Total,  Department  of  Defense: 

39.335.000 
350.000 

39, 337, 867 
365.500 

+2,867 

Api'roj>n*tl  m?. 

Transfers  frniu  r^■^  olvlng  funds. .....^ 

Transfers  from  revolving  funds 

Total,  new  obligation  availability-. 

BT  TTTLl! 

Title  I— MlUt-vy  personnel: 

Appro[>rlatlons 

+15,500 

Total,  new  obliration  aTallaMllty  . 

a.  576, 000 

•.tea.  441 

+88,440 

30,685,000 

39,703.367 

+18,367 

Department  of  tAe  Nary: 

A  pproprtkUoM        .  .  

lt8J«.O0O 

ao,ooo 

11.900,875 
75,500 

+  84,675 
+  15,500 

11,813.000 
35a  000 

Transfers  frwn  revoJvinf  fnnds 

+5.7« 

ToUl.  new  obllpatlun  avaQaWIIty 

U.87«.«0 

11.974.175 

+iaa  175 

Transfers  from  revolving  funds 

Total,  Dew  obligation  availability . . 
Title  II— Operation  and  maintenance 

+15,  S« 

Depertmenl  of  .he  Air  Korce: 

ApiNPoprlBtiau 

i«,gv7,ooo 

30.000 

1«.8U,7S3 
M.OO0 

-153,248 

12,183.000 
10.  527.  300 
13,085,000 

3,000,700 

12.1M.  260 
10.  .^"3  092 
12.948,627 

1217,388 

+21.260 

-174.208 
-136.373 

Transfers  frotn  rrrolvlnf  funds.. 

Title  IV— Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation 

Total,  new  obUiratlnn  araUaWllty. 
OflWof  the  Secretar>  of  Defense:  Apiiro- 
prlatloM 

17,027.000 
1,X)7.000 

Hk  871,  752 

-153,248 
-17.000 

+307,688 

Total,  Department  of  Defense: 

39,  335,  000 

39.337.867 

+2.867 

1 

Transff-rs  frotn  re  vol  vinf  funds 

Total,  new  cAjlipaiion  availablllty- 

350,000  1            366,500 

+  15.500 

1 

39,  685,  000 

39.  703.  .367  i            +18.367 

Analysis  of  increases  in  House  report 


\rmy  Guard  »r  d  Re^rve  rtrenjrthe:  Inrreases  for  personnel  and  opera- 
tion and  nialiitenanre  appropriations  to  maintain  piard  strength  at 
4O0  on\  Instea-l  of  SWi.OOO  iJ.*i2.3«X).iX«)  and  Reserve  strength  at  300,000 
loste^of270  000(»53.10l».000i ;;.  "      li"  , ". 

\rmy  iii<)dernl'.atlon  A  general  tncre«e  tor  high  priority  equlpmeTit 
with  rec<ignlIlon  that  the  entire  Army  procurement  program  is  ai- 
rectlv  related  tf>  m.xlemliing  the  equlpnu-nt  of  the  Army^         .  '     „ 

Airtlft'  lacrea*'  Intended  for  prociir«r>ent  of  an  additional  SO  alrcran 
oftlie  C-I30D  type,  but  mo<Med  for  extended  range  with  ajiy  halanoe 
to  be  applied  to  the  prucurinent  of  a  cargo  version  of  the  KC-U5 
atf«fm(t  or  an  •Ireralt  of  similar  reliability . - 

Air  defeiMe:  lnuimui  tot  pnxnirenieiit  of  an  additional  7  squadrons  m 
F-106  fighter  airrraft  ----- - 

Airborne  alert  Increase  eiciuslv.ly  for  the  procure  me  nt,  storage,  and 
dtrtrlhutlon  f  eitra  engines,  spare  part  stocks,  and  supplies  to  pro- 
vide for  grenier  nipahillty  to  undertake  nn  alrb<jrTie  alert  -,-.•■ 

MInutenuu  p-oRiam  Committee  Increase  aho%-e  PreMdent  ^  bodget 
inclu.les  $27.1)00,000  for  prKTirement  proposed  by  semioffidalrevtelOB 
to  budget  and  a  fiirtlier  addition  of  $30,700,000  In  R.D.T.  A  E.  lot 
acceleratlOB  of  the  developraent  of  mobile  capability 


$105.  4t0, 000 

»7,  600.  000 

250. 000.  OOii 
215.000,000 

US,  000. 000 
47.  700. 000 


Polaris  program:  Comniittee  increase  «bove  President's  budpti  id- 
dodes  $188,000,000  proftosod  by  scniioflieial  revision  to  budget  and  a 
fDrther  addition  of  $2 tl. 000,0(10.  IncreiiM-  provides  full  funding  for  6 
submarines  and  [Kirtial  funding  for  7  instead  of  full  funding  for  3  and 
partial  funding  for  9  as  proposed  in  the  revised  budget 

Antisubmarine  warfare:  Total  increa.'w  of  $207.(100.000  above  President's 
budget  includes  $100.(XiO.OOO  for  R.D.T.  &  F..;  $50.0ti(i,0Ui  for  2  DE's; 
and  $57. IK «!.(«« I  increase  for  1  nncleiir  attack  suhmtirine  to  provide  a 
total  of  4  (seniiofTiciul  revision  to  budget  protwsed  a  reduaion  from 
Sto  1,  with  rediirtion  of  Ili^.iKlO.axi  in  appropriations) 

Spac«  program:  .Mida.<  [irogram  in(reij.se<i  by  $36,400,000  propo(<ed  by 
semioSicial  revision  to  budget  an<i  a  further  .iddltlon  of  $10,200,000; 
Samus  program  increased  by  $3a,s00.()00;  Discoverer  program  in- 
ci«ased  Sy  $35,000,000  proposed  In  setnlofTK-ial  revision  to  budget  and 
a  further  addition  of  $10,000,000.. ---- 

Other  lncr«a.>es:  The  commltiee  adopted  other  lncrej»ses  proposed  In 
semloffidal  revision  to  budget,  as  follows: 
Interceptor  liujirovemenls  


A  Uas  program  .     

BMEWS  program 

Surveillani*  program 

GAR-9  iind  ASG-18  program. 


$394,000,060 


ao7.ooo.ooo 


115,400,000 


196,S00.000 

136. 000. 000 
35.0tKi-«O0 
16.70(1.(100 
15.000.000 


Total  Inoreiises 1.*^  140.000 


Analysis  of  decreases  in  House  report 


Travel:  Reduction  equal  to  10  i«rcent  of  estimate  in  each  of  19  l<^<^- 
nel,  oi»'ruti(>a  and  maintenance,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  - - ;;„,;;r„V";^V- 

Tran.sfers  of  surpl.tf  stock  fund  cash  In  lieu  of  new  VProP""*'™"*, 
$15.0(m.iK)0  iiicreaj*  In  transfer  from  Navy  stock  fund  and  $500,000 
from  Marine  Coqw  stock  fund i    ■  V'.U:„-.~   .;^i*C 

Commun.<-ati.ms:  Reduction  in  operation  and  »n»l>'"«»«^  .■^^, 
pri»tK>n»  of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  compel  consolidation  of 

Departmental  «.;r.,ii.!s:r;,tion  K.-luctKin  *^^ ,^  }^  P^f*^^ ,Z,!^ 
mate  lor  spetufk-d  '.riraiuwtioiis,  including  fiwd  acUntie*  perfarmttn 
departmentiiMype  (linctions — 


r3. 


•4, 


S3. 


064.000 

500.000 
300.000 
626.000 


Other  oKr'>tl"n  and  maintenance  activities. 

1    ( '.ml liMteiu-iee -general  tedoctton .-..^..  ----- 

Del *^K  enta  educatloo-per-papil  estimate  llmlt«l  to  $270 


Wllern-Capebart   hoa«lng-10-percent  mluctlon  In  estimated 

iniiii  enarn*  - - 

Mol.ff  .•ehi.le  !  i-e     Id  («nent  reJucUon..^.--^---     ---^ ----- 

Aer.iu.i  itically  t  .u-l  ot1if<-r<.    reduction  associated  with  limit  on 

nunil«r -. : '_: "_ — --••----- 

Ships  and  avlailoo  fuel— reduction  for  price  deci^eeee 

Mission  .s-upp(rt  type  flying _ 


15 

1, 

11, 


3(\ 


000.000 
430.000 

052.000 
902.000 

000.000 
896.000 
450,000 


Army  procurement :  Re<lnctlon  includes  $8,000,000  for  M-1S1  Jeep- 
type  vehicle  and  $130,000,000  due  to  use  of  aiiliiipaled  .MAI'  reim- 
hursements  fi)r  shelf  l.-sues  in  lieu  of  new  :ippro(iriations -- 

Procurement  generally:  A  reduction  of  3  pendent  in  each  proi-ureuieat 
appropriation  to  force  more  eiononiical  pr(X.-urernent  pnutice.'s 

Aircraft  carrier;  Committee  reduction  deletes  conventlally  powered 
^tt^ck  oiirrif r ,... _--. 

BOMi^RC  pmpram  Committee  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1961  pro- 
gram In  President's  budget  Include.-i  the  j;ivi.iK«i.(iO(i  r,..iiietion  i>ro- 
po«ed  in  the  scmiollicial  revkior  Ui  the  bu.lget  and  a  furilier  redwiion 
(if  $4<^i  000  000.  The  commit  lev  action  ulsti  Hmu^nipbU-d  a  outback  of 
prior 'year?'  BOM  ARC  programs  wuh  a  resultant  savings  of 
tJ64,0Ob,fiO(i  in  new  appropriations .-...-.-..--- 

S^GE  superonnibat  renters:  The  committee  adopted  the  reduction 
prGiKx«4'd  m  I  lie  semiotriclal  revision  to  the  budget _  -  - 

Idenrlficatkm  and  control.  A.C.  &  W.— the  oommitt^-  adopted  Uie  re- 
duction proi>osed  ha  the  semloffirlal  revLsion  U)  the  budget 


$128,000,000 
400.  473. 000 
293.000,000 


675,  IM,Mi} 

300.  ."iOO.  000 
3.900.000 


Total  'iecreasw. 


1, 983, 273, 000 


Total 


U.  820. 000 


V 
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ilouiit  comnnU"   "P'"l  ""  />f>/>  nppn>p<i(,i,on  h%ll,  1961  -Comparison  mth  .imnof.nal  levinni  6m</(/W 


Afay  .' 


11  lioosiuuU  of  dollvii 


i 


nY  iKRvri 


oi.»riiiiciit  of  til*  ^rtny 


Ir  ki\iifrr»  ffnu  rtivoh  inii  fiiniil  .  ..•...•••••«•••••••■•••••••••••••••••• 

luial.  i\r*  nhllmliiiii  »v:»lUliilUy 


iLiMriiimnl  111  llir  Si>\> 

lot  il,  iir«  uhlliriklion   »■•  mIiIiIUIV 


hrii  iiiini'iit  lUllir   \ir  Yuvr 


........•••••.......«...•. 


Olllc<  iif  tl\r  HMrot'vi  V  nf  Ilpfrimc     \|ilini|ii ;  itli(ii»      .....**.....••.....•..■  >..... ...••... ....4..... 


I  I  in"!!!'  ft'ilil  f  \<ii      >it  'lliult. ...•••..... 

Toi  ,1  ii.n>  Mt'i  k;iktl<iii  itvitlluUllliy 


-  •••«•••• 


^••••••« 


•I'lllr  I      Mllil.d  S   p<  ixiliiirl 
\|i|in>liri  \l  Hill" 

I'l  nn'MTI  fnllU   11  ^  nH  ,11,    :  ml   u 
litir   II      OlMTUllOll    llnl    til  liMIPIHUll"r 

TltiplII    I'nwiirt^miMil 

ntlo  I\'     K.v«f«4iTh, 'li-vi  l.M"ii"ilt,lHt,  l»»UOValinM"i 

lul.il,  DrlMVrtnu-nt  n!  IK  dlit 

\li[>n)i>rlntl'iii"  ..........••...•< 

1  '  m'«it'r<  fnitn  o'vulvinj   uul-       .......«.«.....< 

Im!  ll,  lU  «     'lil.k.'  i'"!'    ..lilltMlllV        ...■,..«.... 


«•■••■• •••««■••• 


••««••••«••••••••• 


I'rMldMtl'i 
buUiet 


0,  ai.^.omi 

'JtVl,  lllK) 


nOUMWlM      !     ■)l<niU>l1ill»l  lliHI»<' 

(WJIihki  ruvimnl        '•     roiiiiiui  li><- 

imriiitinriiU         liiuljpl        I        ii'iMiil 


.  ft^*.*  ..*•••  ................ 

i........ ....... ...... 


....................... 

■■•..........•■•.■.S«...a 


mi   iMfl 

11. urn,  000 


in,  IWT,  (MM) 

1(1   IKX) 
I",  DiT.tMM) 


30    \X    I  MX 

Wl    (Mill 


■I'll.  ON 

'.111,000 

-  i.vt,  too 


-in,ioQ 


ll«,100 


<     Itlll^lifcl  U4tt|. 

M  nil  •«nii 

iiHlrlikl  |i 

\  i.imI   |il|i|||rl 


4-M,«40 


I  Vt,  till 

iMMiu  7I.M10  ■fl^lOI 

U,«IH,(MM)         ll,(»7(V,  17&  i  4«l,lTfl 


III,  HSH,  000 
90,000 


)«,«»,  von 

I,1I07,0(>0 


adu,uuu 


)MM«,7AI 

Ki  nnn 

ifl.  H.-i.  :■.' 

1     PKI   11(1(1 


Mft.M» 


+i< 


,|(t.  iA"i  iifio 


MkOOO 

13,  \m   IMWl 

IS,  ilV.   KK) 

;i.  jiu  'IK) 


-  ( |(»  KV)         :««,  MIA,  BOn  I      :10  Tra  M\7 


4111.400 


-119.  un 


ILKIKNIU 
U0,Q0O 

»a.i(w,ix«' 


ll.M18,T«0 


-H.MO 
-17,0(10 


<      ;<Mi 

•fit.  aw 


111   ,U(  iiWJ 
13.  '**   ■<«'  IJ  ''♦*  '■•'" 

4.  iMli    l>l<  4    Jl?    .IMH 


-lit,] 


3«,  31^,  WO  J*'   u-  «>: 

3.V»,II00  w..'.  <m 

-'V  -  -  1 

•  1  Sli  ^lU  u,- 


♦-3 1  •>>«> 
IT«    J«1H 

.  im  ir 

f  1 : 1 ,  *.« 


>  131,  M7 
jflMOO 

+1.17. 4Kt 


Hoti**  rifHft  .1/1   I >■  iK'ittiK  nl  nf  hrfinsi  ii fipruf/rialinn  hill,  IflHI 
.•*K("n<>N   I     S    •>»  M  \l  Vin    <   I    IM   liM^l--    v^l'   I'l''   i;K\.HKSKKOM  rMK.«*ll)KNT'.X  lirDUKT 

iTtuimiii'l.   if  I'.il  ii»l 


I  >i<|u»nnii<ut  (if  ilip  Vriii  ■ 
I'rrwililont '•  lunUri 

Ni't  I'hiMiitv  III  H'li."     ''l"ir' 


V  llliilinl    |iMlv  IllOil   -ll'll'l    ll'ill',    ivIHtt"!     ,,„ 
I  l<  twiillll'"!!'     i'  'l><'   ^'*^  > 


A|>|«'i|iili*- 


».ai.\non 

+-i«,44fl 

:tl.*,  (>4() 
•jrji.  (tt) 

t,  ««Ki,  4«i 


1  1  »a,<lri» 
fniiii  l)(<l» 
M'.-oiviiiir 
KUkU       I 


y^\.  \t»\ 


rr<v«|i|ii(il  «  liiiiU<'(  ................       "  '•1(V(W) 

\i  I  rlmiiifc  111  ll"ii"  iii>«*l,.. ....«.....•■  »»4,rt7,'\ 


llHIWWl^*,, 


\!!i.'|'ili' 


Ill  wwfWf  Wwm 


(MII.(IM) 
A I  (I,  A»t> 

n,uut,n7A 


jvi.  lam 


IVI.  KM) 

I  \  tv 

IV  >«1 


MViinl  ol»ll- 

itMllOlllil 

ftViUliklXlU/ 


■  I,  ■•:  *i,  i«M) 
<  vx,  440 

,<l.l,  (>40 

rji.  iMu 

u.  iMVi,  (40 


11,  xM,  IKMI 

•  i(«i,  17,^ 
lilll,  •*t\ 


It 


•«•••••*«•••••< 


HKCTUiV  1     H    ■<(  MM  \»!Y  ur 


I  V(-m(iMi"<i(   >'  "i''  Ni  "I 

l^«.^^«,^Ht  .  liMit«(^ 1  WVtMlH) 


*%«»•««««««%%< 


I  In  iiv*kn^  ,  , 


\»,HN(iii 
>  «   «4<i 

( I  d  iM*) 


,)«n  <«li 


.MiMPiii  o(thv  .Mr  FoirMi 

l'ri»ilitiMit'<  (iiiiljol , 

N   !  -  h  iiu'i  ih  iIii(tMr«|iort 
iiicnwy.  .............. 

Viiiiiiiii)  t>m\  i<li«l  iii)(|«rlli 

oMii^of  I  ho  Sc^-ixiitrN  of  IWana*; 

l'rt>iii<loni'ii  iHiilm'i  . -   ... 

N'i>l('hi»iiv<<  III  ll'iiKi  M'liiiM   i|«(<rMMN<niily) 

Viiii«4«iil  imtvlUoU  iiiiiltr  lliMinr  iA>|>nrl 

1 '.  I,  II I iiii'iii  iif  ni-fiiii'i  '  .1  ii 
rii»«iii»  III  ^  (1(1  ik'vi 

N«(  ('hohm  111  ll<"i"  ii(""i  ,.,..,.,,,..,,, 


^t£^ 


UiMmiil  im>\ hl«H|  uihI<k  IImim  i4«)Mtr4>.. 


-    I  ■-(     .1  iM 

1    iWJ,  UMi 

I  jx\  ^^n 

ill,  »4.1,  '\J 

I.  .•"'  i««i 
ir  DM) 


I  r-iiuMi  r« 

troa  1)UU 
rtirolvlitf 

fiiii'l* 


aa,an 


miloniU 

•VBttoblllty 


1  •-(, :  i* 


1).  (Mil 


1  '"J, 

nil 

1  J.t.\ 

:«4n 

In  •«:■( 

"'J 

.O.'SiffiL 


ai,aM,nuo 
Mf 


•••••«•«•• 


aMVOQO 
+  IMM 


IKm 


KvV     «|l 


1.  «),,<MI 
-  17  (Mil 

!    rai  'III 


)M,)M,<iiiil 

♦  11  Hi* 


'   1  ; 

>»«> 

Mit 

:    \ 

¥ 

i 

»S»  HKV^Kfi  Wn  l»KrMKV"»K'*  ^Ht>M  HKMIOKKH'IM    MKVI>»KI»  IU'\HIKT 

r 


\'ll,Mlll(    lit>i     i.tr.l   nn   I,  1    H^H»»^^  rVlXM*  lV4«W,4»(l 


f*i  nil 


'»  ■■;  \  iiMi 

'  w  M(l 

ii  (  imi 

^.'4  'III 

t.  IIIVl  IttI 


»H'|v\r»mv((t  »mih«  vif  l^tNM 

"i^vlMHvinitrtl  (1  \(«i.»  i^M^pi-.,*,. ,„,»«».»„, 
\i  I     li  iiuiv  111   M  HIM    i«iii\r(   ,,,,,.,,,,,,,,, 


liiit.>.i' 

l»MI.    ..1 


Ik  MX  iMi 

I  4  »^J 


<*i\HthUt\<'IHl  iv\  t4i>il  liti<litvl    ,,t4.tt....k,«t% 

\|^l   04«Ah(i<'     11    It'illl    '<  |Ht4)^,«««,tt,««t,t«, 


liu^rv*.*^" 


II,  xV\  nil 

t  »\  «:> 

Mi;},  (111 


H\  i||l  II       l(  \    'lit 

|\   ^4RI  ,  ♦«!,  m 


\>u.Mii>(  i'<">  i  (<-i   Kvi' '  M'«««c»rix»r(  II  •"> '(T" 


I  .  %t\ 


XX.  ,>!> 


JO:S 

U,»XIT» 


1^4    ^*> 
H4li,  «4M 

\(««iiM(>i  |s4.iMiv>iMw«lfr  Mimn(r»|i«iH..,      '>^  x4,t  'vj 
( km<'v  «»t  )lMf>  l*«l4>«t^lsrv  h(  IMmw»! 

l'V4>llM>vmS  lill'fi.  I     l\r\  Hivt-.V,,!!'  ....    .    i      I    J»l.'  iMMl 

\«>4»'>>H»lh' 111  II    .1.1  "  |«iM      1.    MiMWUHlyl.  ClMMl 

VHHtttHi  iMiiMili'il  i|t»<ll(  lliiico  (V|1IM-|  '      I    l«i  iMMl 

!Vminili««i4i  i^'vtx»<lim(it»4. 

\H  t>h40«l>1>  IH  ll« 


Ml   iMMI 

»  »»W.I«I4 
1  4   »"J 

«i  (MMl 

iv\4  >"i 
n4\4  i»4* 

\iwmHI  mrv^v(«K'«l  MhtU^  UtMinr  fv'lii^rt . 


Jl ", 
i.'i 

\M><I 

1. 
1, 

rr.i 

nfc 

1  \ 

Vi, 

\'MV  IMMI 

'  I V  ^m 
i\  W 


I    »ir  inm 
I  r  ixxi 

I    KaVilM) 


Hi    "HC    'MMl 

•  i,i:  ««: 

1  M^  l^^ll 
I  4117  :m 
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lloiu  lUtd  *|t|)ro|irliillu<>  UU« 

Nml- 

lilllrlHl 

rt'Vlrihinii 

to  I'rMl- 

(IwiT 

budcM 

(\ilHiiillCor 
1  liiklltfiifi 

friiln 
ri  vim  '1 
Iui'IK'! 

t'<i|l||ll!tll<C 
clltktU*!'.^ 

rinll 

ril'M'Irlll    . 

l..|.!k-.  I 

Ill  III  iUnl  a|i|iiii|i|  Utllull  iKIe 

mmt- 

iiltliiiil 
n  vl.«liiUf 

10  iTWll- 

bu<tf«t 

('nil;  (1,11  llH      (  'I'tlillill  Ii  r 
lli.lllktIV               el'.UVI« 

fhiiii                 (1 11  III 

tl  \  l.i'l                  I'l  1  «!■ 
ImilkTl              ilii.rN 

buUt«4 

ArmyNttttoiwi  (lu.iri,  mi>,M>tiaini  itrtnith 

M.MU 

A3,S«) 

l*4>liMiii,  ni'<  1  l'..ili>!i.  miMllc  Mul'iii  ii:ii"     

! 

4t,VVlK«'             ;.'4I,I»K'               .11M  'II"!' 

1  *'"  ;km                .'tH  iKli                 \r     Hn 

NttloMl  (Itiiui  i«>  niiiiiil,  Army... 

S:SS 

U,  KKI 

.It.TtXl 
3(1, 44(1 

3(KI 

M,  KMi 

Hlil|iliiul<llli)t  ini'l  ri>ii\i-i«li'i\,  Nmj 
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SECTION  III.  INCREA3B8  FROM   BUDOKTS 
(TbouBands  ol  doUkn) 


May  5 


Item  and  appropriation  tule 


u-poreeni  recluct;un.  etc  — Contaiue.J 
Other  prix-iirement.  N'avy 

rpKurprr.ent,  Marine  Corps..   ... 
Airrruft  procureirei::.  Air  Force.. 

\ir'.:rt  nii;x1omizat:')[i      

Mi-isile  prixiirement,  \ii  Korf*... 
Other  prociiren'nu,  A't  Votcc 


Conventional'.y  jhiwopx!  :^tta(.k  i-arrier  Ship- 
b'liWiiig  iii'i  mr.vfrsion,  Nivy 


Seml- 
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revisions 

to  Prwl- 
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'Commltte* 
i     chanKos 
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[)U<l^t>t 
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2.sao 

W.744 

n,  112 

73.560 
27.125 


293.  "On 


Itcrii  in!  appropriation  tllle 


Fiscal  year  1961  Bomare  procurement  funds: 
Missile  procurement,  Air  Force 

Cutback  in  prior  year's  Bomare  profrram  with 
resultant  sa'.  iii>;.s  In  new  appropriations: 
Missile  procurement,  Atr  Force 

S.KOK  superconibat  centers:  Other  procure- 
ment. .\ir  Force       — . 

Identification  and  control,  AC4W:  Other 
prociirement.  Air  Force 

Total  decreaies 


Seml- 

omdal 

reTisloDt 

toPreal- 

dOBt'l 

bodcM 


-881. 100 

-20a500 
-3.900 


-583,600 


Commltteei  Committer 
chanftes     {     rhanges 


from 
revised 
budcM 


40.400 

::s3.ooo 


1.407.773 


frnn 

I'resl 

dent's 

budget 


421,500 
253,  r«o 

aoo,  .'oi 

3.  BOO 


1,W3.  278 


UmGTJMa  PSOVISION3 

Military  personnel  assigned  to  depart- 
mental administration-  Proviso  under  "Mil- 
itai7  personnel"  appropriations  limits  num- 
ber of  military  personnel  assigned  to  de- 
partmental administration  for  each  service 
to  number  so  assigned  on  December  31,  1959 
(House   report,   pp.    21-23). 

Limitation  on  departmental  administra- 
tion: Proviso  under  Operation  and  main- 
tenance" appropriations  of  Army.  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  limits  amounts 
available  for  departmental  administration 
to  approximately  90  percent  of  amount  In 
budget  estimates.  Departmental  adminis- 
tration organizations  and  deflnitlon  of  ex- 
penses Involved  are  outlined  in  House  com- 
mittee  report    (House    report,    pp.    21-23i. 

New  appropriation,  "Airlift  Moderniza- 
tion"; New  language  establishes  a  new  appro- 
priation. "Airlift  Modernization"  This  Item 
was  formerly  Included  In  the  appropriation 
"Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force."  The  new 
appropriation  head  does  not  Include  a  service 
designation,  but  It  appears  that  it  la  In- 
tended to  be  an  Air  Force  appropriation.  A 
proviso  prohibits  use  of  the  appropriation 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  for   assignment 


to  passenger  service  (House  rep>ort,  pp. 
16-18). 

Limitation  on  travel:  New  .=*ction  533  es- 
tablishes a  limitation  of  ^60  million  on 
travel  expanses  for  TDY  and  PCS  travel  of 
civilian  aod  military  personnel  of  EXDD. 
chargeable  to  appropriations  In  the  bill 
(House  reptort,  p.  19) 

night  p»y:  New  section  534  establishes  a 
lim.ltatlon  erf  97.546  on  the  number  of  offi- 
cers to  receive  flight  pay  (limitation  number 
excludes  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  fur 
training  and  officer  receiving  flight  pay  un- 
der provision  of  section  514  without  meeting 
minimum  Bight  requirements  (House  report, 
pp    20-21 1. 

Dependents  education:  Section  506  in- 
creases tha  per  pupil  limitation  on  depend- 
ents' education  from  $265  to  $270  (House 
report,   p.  46) . 

Purchase  and  resale  of  household  effects: 
Section  527  incorporates  language  which 
provides  authority  for  the  purchase  and  re- 
sale at  cost  of  hotisehold  effects  overseas.  In- 
cluding automobiles  (House  report,  p.  73  i 

Legislative  liaison  activities:  Section  530 
establishes  a  limitation  of  $900,000  on  legis- 
lative   liaison    activities.      The    report    iudl- 

Deparlnient  of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  1961 
(Thousands  o\  dollars) 


Gates  the  limitation  now  applies  to  direct 
congressional  llaUf)n  activity  covered  under 
the  heading  "Legislative  liaison"  In  budget 
estimate  data  furnished  In  hearings  (House 
.-f'p'  «rt,  p    73  I 

Commercial  airlift:  Section  531  continues 
previous  concept  of  a  fixed  amount  set  aside 
for  procurement  of  conunerelal  airli't 
Amount  specified  as  $80  million  tot  QbcuI 
year  1961.  Language  revised  to  limit  such 
procurement  to  participants  In  the  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet    t  House   report,   p.    18). 

Hire  of  nwtor  vehicles:  Section  532  retains 
a  limitation  on  funds  for  hire  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  fixes  the  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1961  at  $9  million.  There  are  no  exceptions 
to  thla  limitation  (House  report.  j>p    45-46) 

Missile  transfer  au-hi'rlty;  The  committee 
did  not  Include  language  «jntalne<l  in  sec- 
tion 633  of  the  1960  Appn>prlati(jn  Act  which 
authorized  the  transier  of  an  additional  $150 
million  for  the  acceleration  of  strategic  or 
tactical  missile  prograjns. 

TranBp>ortatlon  of  cnmmlssary  supplies: 
Ck>namlttee  did  not  accept  budget  langijage 
to  continue  subfildization  for  tra:isp(.>rtati<in 
costs  to  Hawaii  and  Alaslta  of  conunLseary 
supplies. 


Item 


(1) 


President's 
budget  request 


(2) 


FTiHiae  com- 
mittee rv[x)rt 


(3) 


TiTLB  I— MlUTlRT  PERSOXVXI. 


Military  p«rsonnel.  Army 
Military  personnel.  .S'avy 


Military  j.ersonnel,  .M  irine  Corps. 


Military  personnel.  Air  Force. 
Reserve  ;i«T9onneI.  .Kriny 


Reserve  per-wnnel,  N'avy 

Reserv.'  i»T3onnel.  Nf  irine  Corps. 
Res«'rv?  [x^rsrvnnel,  A.r  Forcp 

N:»t;onil  liuard  juTsonnel.  .\rmy. 


N.ational  Guard  personnel.  .Vir  Forw. 
Retired  \>^y.  Department  of  Defense. 


Toul,  title  I 

Title  11— Opi;r.*tio.n  .\.vd  Maintknancx 
Oi^erjtion  and  m.iintfnjnrp,  .^rmy 


See  footnotes  at  end  uf  table. 
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10-percent  reduction  in  permanent  change  of  station  travel.' 

1.  lO-percent  reduction  In  permanent  change  of  'tntlon  travel » 

2.  Reduction  sttribuUble  to  additiooal  transfem  from  Navy  giock  fund. 

1.  10-percent  reduction  In  permanent  chance  of  station  tr  iv.  1  ' 

2.  Reduction  attrlbuUble  to  tnuuiir  from  Marine  Corps  .sKk  k  fund. 
10-percent  reduction  In  permanent  change  of  station  travel.' 

1.  Maintaining  Army  Reserve  strength  at  300,000 

2.  10-percent  reduction  In  travel.' 
lO-peroent  reduction  in  travel.' 

Do,' 
Do.' 

1.  Maintaining  National  Guard  strength  at 

2.  10-percent  reduction  in  travel.' 
lO-peroent  reduction  in  travel.' 


1.  Maintaining  National  Otiard  strength  at  400,000. 

2.  Maintaining  Army  Reserve  strsngth  at  300,aoa 

3.  10-percent  reduction  In  travel.' 

4.  Re<luction  In  communications. 

5.  Reduction  In  aviation  fuel  cost. 

6.  Reduction  In  "mission  support"  tvrie  flying. 

7.  Reduction  associated  with  limit  on  Vroiuiulically  rated  oflioer».» 

8.  10-percent  reduction  in  motor  vehicle  hire. 

9.  10-percent  redaction  In  estimated  maintenance  of  Wherry  Capeh art 

bousing. 

10.  10-percent  reduction  In  departmental  administration  ' 

11.  Reduction  In  per  pupU  estimates,  dependent  education.' 
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It.-ni 


m 


TrrV*   U— OrERATION    AJTO    MAI?«TEHAm:B— Ooti. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 


Opsration  an<l  niatnten;inc«'.  Marine  Corps. 
Operation  and  niiiiiiiiTi:ii)r»'.  \ir  Force 


rrfsidenl? 
budget  re<iu«i8l 

m 


xsto,ma 


176,000 
4.282,000 


nou."*"  com 
Housi^  com-     1    mittee  revx>rt 
millee  report   '  comi>arfd  with 
I         nHiiM'"=t 


■^ 


f 


and    maintenance.    Army    Natlorwl 


Oi^raUoii  luid  riLaini.ii.ihiv,  Air  .SatKnal  (iuard 

National  Board  lor  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice   

Operation  and  maintenance,  Alaska  Communlca- 
tkMi  Systam 

Salaries  and  expenseje.  Sem-tnry  nf  Defense 

CooUngriic;.-.,  Dcpiinni. ni  "f  i  >• '■  iise 

Claims,  Dcjiiutinciil  ol  !»..•(.  ii.st 

8alHrii-!i  an<f  exi«'ns«>s.  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
Dfi'ar tiiieiil  ol  Deleiu* 

Total,  title  II 

ITTI.K   III— I^aocuaiMKNT 

Procurement  of  eqtilpment  and  mlasllee.  Army.. 


rrocurement  of  aircraft  and  miasilee,  S'avy 


Shipbuildini;  aii'l  conversion,  Navy. 


i.'.7.(jnn 

17t.,(10ll 

300 

7.000 
20,000 
30,000 
Ifi.  ,'575 

426 


10,SZ7,»0 


Other  procurement.  Navy 

Proctireineiit,  Marine  Corps 

Aircraft  jiroctirement,  Air  For« 


Airllfi  iiKxlcriiittttJon. 


ITIfsslle  procurement.  Air  Kiiroe. 


i,sr,ooo 


2,113,000 


2.0)t2.0U0 


4^4,000 

94,000 

I2,W4.000 


i.  004, 000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabla. 


(3) 


2.4W,S88 


174.726 
4,172.404 


l.Vi,)(27 

I7.V  HOI 

300 

7,000 
IK.  000 
15,000 
16.  .WS 

425 


10.353,092 


1.374.102 


2,141.760 


2.0»U,b50 


420,980 

91,180 

3,225,086 


300,  an 


2,378,440 


y*) 


-60.612 
(-3,619) 
(-1600) 
(-20,671) 
(-1,260) 
(-6,680) 
(-138) 
(-2,117) 

(-11,410) 

(-117) 

-1,274 

(-427) 

(-847) 

-100,606 

(+15,000) 

(-14,306) 

(-60.000) 

(-6,000) 

(-21,4.%) 

(-«7«) 

(-6,678) 

(-7,781) 

(-613) 

-173 

(+200) 

(-373) 

-108 


-2,000 

-15,000 


-174,208 


Kxplanation  of  clianges 


(6) 


1.  lO-per<*nt  reduction  in  travel.' 


Redaction  in  communiciitlons. 

Kediiction  in  ships  and  aviation  fuel  o<i«t 

Hediiclion  In  "mission  sunport"  tyi*-  flyiiip. 

Reduction  associated  witn  limit  or  aeronautically  rated  oflBoers. 

10  percent  reduction  In  motor-vctiicle  hire. 

10  percent  reduction  in  estimated  maint^'nanpe  of  Wherry-Capehart 

housinK. 
10  j>ercont  reduclion  in  departmental  administration.' 
Reduction  in  ix-r-pupil  estimates.  deixndent.«  education.' 


1.  lU  (M-rcent  reduction  in  travel.' 

2.  10  perwnt  reduction  in  dejyartmental  administration.' 

1.  Provision  (or  airlxjnic  alert. 

2.  10  jiercent  reduction  in  travrl  ' 

3.  Hi'<iucl!on  m  comirniTiicanoii'- 

4.  Ki-'liK-lioii  m  ■•  iiiLSsioii  Mii'K'tl"  IM'*'  fl>"»P 

5.  K<"'.  jet  i..h  !i,s^<M;;ite'l  with  limit  oil  acroiiiiui  ically  rated  officers.' 

6.  1('  i«TC<'tit  rwiijciion  in  motor-vehicle  hire.' 

7.  lu  (lercent  reduction  In  e^iirii.iifi  maintenanct?  of  V\' herrj-Capehart 

hoasinir 

8.  10  j>eroeiU  re'hiction  iii  -If  imrt!;  f  r;iiil  administration.' 

9.  Ke.iuctioii  m  iKT-piii  ::  •-';:!   ii.  -     lit>en(!i-iits  education.' 


1.  MainUUung  National  Guard  strent-'lti  at  400,00a 

2.  10  percent  ri'<luction  in  travel.' 
10-peroent  reduclion  in  travel.' 


lO-peroent  reduction  in  dt-parintenial  a<lministratiaa.' 
General  reduction. 


+37. 10'.i 
(-42,408) 

(-8,000) 
(+207.600) 
(-120,000) 

+28,760 
(-66.240) 

(+95.000) 

+48.  MO 
(-64,360) 

(-293,000) 
(+299, 000) 

(+57, 000) 

(+50.000) 

-13,030 

-2.820 

+231.066 
(-70,400) 

(-50,000) 

(+215.000) 
(+100,000) 

f-»9,744) 

(+136,200) 
+359,288 
(+70,  400) 

(+60,000) 

(+2,'«.  000) 

I-  11,  Hi! I 

-64.').  660 

(-421,600) 

(-73,560) 

(-60,000) 

(-263,600) 

(+136.000) 

(+27, 000) 

(+100) 


1.  3-|>ercent  reduttioii  to  promote  lmi)roved  contractual  methods  and 

proce<lures. 

2.  RtMluction  in  prcKurenieiit  of  the  M-l,'il  jeep-type  venideB. 

3  Oeneral  Increase  for  Army  unKlernizatlon. 

4.  Ise  of  MAP  reimburst-ments  for  sin  1!  iifiiis  in  lieu  o(  new  appropri- 

ations, 

1.  3-percent  reduction  to  promote  improved  contractual  methods  and 

IJTocediu-es. 

2.  Increase  related  to  funding  of  2  additional  fleet  t>alUstic  mlasUe  sub- 

marines. 

1.  3-perc«it   reduction  to  promote  lmi)rove<l  contractual  methods  and 

proee<lnres. 
2    D<'letio:i  of  conventionally  tx)were<l  aircraft  carrier. 

3.  Revision  of  Polaris  program  from  3  funded  plus  9  lonp  l^adtinie  to  5 

fimded  plus  7  lone  leaillimc 

4  .Addition  of  1  nucleai  suhmtirlne  (S8N^  to  a  tola!  of  4 

5.  Addition  of  2  escort  \  es.stLs  ( DK    to  a  LoUl  of  4 

3-percent    re<luction  to    pronxite    improved   ooTilractna.    iiictho'l-    and 

procedures.  ,          .     , 

3-peroent  reduction  to  proniotc  improved  contnwtual  nietho<i.-  ;in 
I>roce<!ure« 

1.  Procureiiieiii   of  2.'.  C   Ui3B  >   ^liiflt-i   to  nt  «    aj 'propria! ion,  ■•Airlift 

ni(xieriii?.<ilion  "  • 

2.  Development   of  new  cargo  tran.siKtrt   shifted   to   new    appropriation, 

".\nlift  nirKlernir.ation."  ' 

3.  Addition  o!  .'>()  K-liK'i  aircraft  for  air  defcn.oe 

4.  Addition  of  spare  parts  and  e<4Uipiiieiit  for  exiiiindfi  airi-orm    ;i)»rt 

capability  I  ,         ,     ,         J 

5.  3  i)erctnt  re-iuction  to  promote  improved  contractual  nielho<i.s  an<l 

procedures 
C.  Increase  for  interceptor  improvements. 

1.  Procurement  of  2.^  C'~13(iBV  shifted  from  Airaaft  procurement.  Air 

2.  Development  of  new  carpo  transi>ort  shifted  from  Aircraft  procure- 

ment. Air  Force,- 

3.  Increase  In  fund.s  for  additional  airlift. 

4.  3-jxTi'ent   reduction  Ui  promote  improved  oontractua!  methods  and 

procedures. 

1.  Deletion  of  Bomare  procurement, 

2.  3-iierc«iit   n-ducliou    to  promote  unproved  oontractua.  methwis  and 

procedures.  ,         , 

3.  Midas  program  shifted  to  "Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 

tion, AirVaroe."  ,     ,.         , 

4.  Use  of  cDtback  In  iwior  years'  Bomare  in  lieu  of  new  appropriaUons, 

6.  Increase  In  Atlas  program. 

6,  Increase  in  Mlnuteman  program. 

7.  Other. 
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May  5 


Item 

(1) 

President' • 
budget  reqoeBt 

(9 

Bovfa  oom- 
mitt«e  report 

(3) 

House  noiQ- 

mittee  report 

compared  with 

request 

(4) 

Explanation  of  changes 

(0 

TiTLi  in— PBOCVBKiCKwr— Conttaued 

1,057.000 

877,171 

-179,829 
(-27, 129) 

(+16.700) 

(  +  35,000) 
(-3.900) 

(-a»,  500) 

1.  3-perreiit  reduction  to  promote  Improved  ooutractual 

procedures. 

2.  Increase  In  swvel  Dane*  program. 

3.  Increase  In  B.\!EW3. 

4.  KpdtictUin  in  i.lentiflcation  and  control.  A.C.  A  W. 

5.  Redaction  m  <  A  < )  E  sujkt  combat  centers. 

10-pcri-ent  reduction  In  travel.' 

1.  10-percent  redaction  in  travel  • 

2.  Increase  in  antisubmarine  warfare  capobillty. 

1.  10-percent  reduction  In  departmental  administration.' 

2.  lO-percent  reduction  In  travel." 

3.  Aoceleratlon  of  mobile  capability  (or  Minuteman. 

4.  Increase  In  Discoverer  program. 

5.  Increase  tn  Midas  procram. 

6.  Midas  program  shtfte<l  from  missile  procurement.  Air  F 

7.  Increase  in  Samoe  propmm. 

8    Increase  In  Oar  9  and  Asg  18  programs. 

^1 

methods  and 

Total  titleUL      

13,085.000 

i;.»«.8>7 

-136,373 

Tmj!  IV— Rrskabch,  DKvtLorMgNT,  Test, 

AND    EVALt'ATION 

Keaearch,    ilevelopment,    test,    an.l   evaluation. 

Army. 
Reaearch,    development,    t^-st.    anl    evaluatton. 

Navy. 

Rftsear^h.    development,    test,    and    evaluation. 
Air  Force. 

FaJiirles  and  e^i^iiso?.  A  Ivoni^C'!  Kp-'Viireh  Proj- 
ects Ajjency,  De  lartmeiit  of  l)efeii-«> 
Eaaergency  fund    I  department  of  Oelense 

1,  041.  700 
1.  IW.  OOO 

1,334.000 

215.000 
«  l.i<\  000 

1 
1 

.041.190 

,268.530 

.642.668 
21.'LQ(n 

-510 

+99.530 

(-470) 

(+100,000) 

+20*«,668 

(-1.690) 

(-742) 

(+20,  700) 

(+45,  000) 

(+36.  eoo) 

(+00.000) 

(+33.  *«) 

(+15.000) 

on*. 

> 15a  000 

Total   title  l\'               - 

3,909.700 

< 

,  217. 388 

"T''^W»  wHJ 

36.33&000 

» 

,337.887 

+2. 887 

•  In  »ddltlon,  the  following  amounts  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  3t«ck  funds; 


PresMfnt's 
reque.st 


Military  personnal: 

.Army  

N'ary 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force. 


Total 


Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr  Ford],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  him,  and  I  want 
to  get  a  point  straightened  out  with  ref- 
erence to  the  report  on  tWs  bill,  par- 
ticularly to  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs on  page  18  of  the  report.  In 
reading  these  two  paragraphs  having  to 
do  with  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service,  having  to  do  with  the  military 
airlift,  and  referring  to  the  CRAP  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  Presidential  report, 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  conflict  in  my 
mind  and  I  should  like  to  have  it  clarified 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  tiiis  report,  of 
course,  will  make  legislative  history. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  investigating 
the  military  airlift,  and  sitting  in  hear- 
ings from  March  9  to  April  22.  this  year, 
this  matter  was  also  before  our  suboom- 
mittee.  Mr.  KIilday  s  committee  last 
year,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  also 
3  years  ago,  so  I  have  a  little  feeling 
about  this  matter. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  review- 
ing the  committee  s  report  to  note  that 


House 
re;<ort 


\IiUion* 
£260.0 
75.0 
.5 

ao.o 


>  BUI  contains  related  language  provUkms. 

>  Includes  $120.4  mlUloo  which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  nei 
'Airlift  modernization." 

•  In  addition,  transfer  anthority  of  $150  mUllon. 


appropriation 


you  had  tackled  this  problem  of  adequate 
airlift  so  effectively  and  had  given  your 
endorsement  to  the  presidentially  ap- 
proved course  of  action.  It  is  surely 
high  time  that  this  important  subject  be 
dealt  with  definitely. 

Here  is  what  I  was  referring  to  on  page 
18  of  the  report,  with  respect  to  competi- 
tive bidding.  During  the  course  of  our 
committee's  consideration  of  this  airlift 
problem,  the  carriers  brought  to  our 
attention  the  fact  that  they  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
proposed  airlift  contract  by  which  they 
would  undertake  not  only  to  move  traf- 
fic at  special  reduced  rates  approved  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  but  nUo 
would  undertake  to  provide  expanded 
emergency  airlift  upon  the  Department's 
call  and  to  purchase  new  modem  tur- 
bine-powered cargo  equipment.  This 
proposal  ."Jtruck  me  as  warranting  the 
mast  serious  consideration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

My  question  is.  Am  I  right  in  think- 
ing that  your  report  would  not  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  entering 
into  such  a  contract  If  he  thought  his 
action  would  be  in  the  national  interest? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  answer  to  that  spe- 
cific question  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  could  enter  into  such  a  contract. 


As  I  interpret  the  committfe's  action  as 
expressed  in  the  bill  and  as  expressed  in 
the  committee  report,  we  are  endorsing 
the  President's  Committee  report  on  the 
MATS  airlift.  In  addition  we  are  en- 
dorsing the  Reed  committee  report  on 
the  MATS  airlift.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  report  or  the  bill  which  Is  in  conflict 
with  those  two  reports.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal impression  that  these  reports 
should  be  implemented  and  that  our  leg- 
islation should  assist  in  that  implemen- 
tation. 'We  want  the  commercially- 
sponsored  passenger  and  cargo  operators 
to  expand  their  operations  so  that  they 
do  get  new  aircraft  for  the  benefit  of  our 
airlift  forces.  I  think  the  committer-  bill 
earmarking  the  new  aircraft  which  are 
included  in  the  bill  will  help  the  Amiy  in 
providing  airhft  capability  That  is  in 
conformity  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. At  the  same  time  by  ear- 
marking these  aircraft,  we  have  pre- 
vented MATS  from  entering  into  unfair 
and  unnecessary  competition  with  our 
commercial  carriers  both  cargo  and 
commercial  carriers. 

Mr.  BECKER  That  Ls  a  very  clear 
statement.  This  will  be  a  part  of  the 
legislative  record.     Thank  you. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  ( After  counting.  1  Seventy  Mem - 
beis  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 

names. 

[Roll  No.  80  I 

Alexander  Chelf  Michel 

Alford  C'olmer  Mitchell 

Alien  Davis,  Tinn  Montoya 

Andrews  Forand  Morris.  N   Mex. 

Ayrea  Gilbert  Powell 

Bailey  Oranl  Riiins 

Barden  Gray  Roberts 

Blltch  Hcrlong  Rotters,  Coio. 

Hoggs  Jiicfcaon  Rogers,  Tex. 

Boiling  Kaburn  Rooney 

Bonner  Lafore  Spence 

Boykln  Loser  Tnylor 

Buckley  BJagnnson  Teague.  TiX. 

Burleson  Mar.shaU  Waiter 

Cam&b&n  MnriUi  weaver 

Celler  Merrow  Young 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havmg  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  cu  Uie  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  11998),  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quonun,  he  had  dnt-cLed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  384  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RETIRED    P.\y,    DEP.^RTMtNT    Of    DEFENSE 

For  retired  pay  and  retirement  pay.  us 
authorized  by  law.  of  military  personnel  on 
the  retired  lists  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  .and  the  Air  Force.  Including  rhe  re- 
serve component,^  thereof,  retainer  p:iy  for 
personnel  of  the  inactive  Fleet  Reserve,  and 
payments  under  the  Uniformed  Services 
Contingency  Option  Act  of  1963.  $775,000,000. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  an  out- 
standing job  on  this  legislation  and  for 
a  most  instructive  and  informative 
presentation  on  Tuesday. 

As  a  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  in  the  Army,  I  shall,  of  course, 
support  this  important  defense  legisla- 
tion. I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
with  good  orgamzation  and  go(xl  man- 
agement, we  could  save  $4  to  $7  bilhon 
annually  in  our  defense  establishment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Pentagon  organiza- 
tional structure  is  archaic  and  the  waste 
in  manpower  and  money  Ls  stupendous. 
I  regret  I  don't  have  the  time  to  discu>^s 
thi5  Lssue.  but  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  unified  defense  es- 
tablishment. 

I  should  like  to  raise  two  problems. 

In  recent  days,  there  has  been  a  great 
upheaval  in  Korea  where,  with  sincere 
sympathy  from  this  country,  the  Korean 
people  are  trying  to  build  a  democracy. 
This  democracy,  however,  hangs  on  a 
thread  and  in  a  great  measure  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  military  protection. 
In  Korea  today,  we  have  two  divisions. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  these  divisions  and  our 
other  fighting  units  in  Korea  are  at  50 
to     60     percent    strength.    There     are 
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Korean  soldiers  filling  out  another  30 
percent  but.  although  these  Koreans  may 
be  fine  soldiers,  they  are  not  Americans. 
Can  anyone  predict  what  these  Korean 
.soldiers  will  do  when  they  are  faced  with 
domestic  strife  and  conflicting  loyalties? 
I  want  to  a.ssure  you  that  two  one-half 
divisions  are  not  equal  to  one  division. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  effectiveness 
may  be  measured  at  something  between 
zero  and  oiie.  A  one-half  division  is  as 
crippled  as  a  man  with  a  broken  leg.  I 
was  in  Japan  in  1950  when  we  rushed  our 
first  one-half  division  into  Korea.  I 
know  the  battalion  commander  of  the 
initial  battalion  which  had  only  two  of 
its  four  authorized  companies.  That 
unit  was  decimated.  We  are  butldins  up 
to  the  same  deplorable  situation  in  Korea 
today. 

I  ask  this  House  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  must  we  appropriate  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  will  give  this 
country  full  strength  fighting  units  on 
the  frontiers  of  democracy  in  Korea? 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  is  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Armed  Services  Committee, 
will  find  a  way  to  prevail  upon  the  Army 
to  give  us  full  strength  fighting  units 
on  the  firing  line. 

The  other  problem  that  I  should  like 
to  raise  concerns  our  airborne  alert. 
When  General  Power  first  brought  the 
proposed  24-hour  airborne  alert  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  February  of 
this  year.  I  questioned  its  feasibility  be- 
cause of  the  logistical  problems  involved 
and  the  need  for  trained  men  to  exe- 
cute it.  I  pressed  the  Air  Force  for  an- 
swers to  some  basic  questions  but  was 
held  oiT  for  several  weeks  with  a  state- 
ment that  these  answers  were  classified. 
Finally,  on  February  25  of  this  year, 
in  reply  to  specific  written  questions  that 
I  submitted.  I  received  the  following 
written  replies  from  the  Air  Force: 

Question.  How  many  aircraft,  either  In 
nvimbers  or  percentage  would  be  required 
to  be  airborne  under  the  plan  suggested  by 
General   Power' 

Answer.  One-fourth  of   the   force. 
Question.    How    many    additional    aircraft 
above  that  we  now  have  in  operation  would 
be  needed  to  carry  out  this  plan? 
Answer.  None. 

Question    How  many  crews.  In  addition  to 

th'^>^e    we    now    have,   would    be    required    to 

operate  the  24-hour  nuclear  airborne  alert' 

Answer.   Crew    to    aircraft    ratio    would    be 

raised  from  1  6  to  1  to  2  to  1. 

Question  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
additional   aircraft    required? 

Answer.  No  additional  aircraft  are  re- 
quired 

Question.  'What  would  be  the  annual  cost 
of  the  spare  parts  and  operational  funds 
required? 

Answer.  Approximately  $800  million,  al- 
though this  figure  cannot  be  related  to 
specific    fiscal    year    requirements. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  overall  cost 
t-o  Implement  this  plan? 

Answer.  T\\e  cost  In  fiscal  years  196CM51 
to  attain  the  capability  and  Implement  a 
one-fourth  rate  airborne  alert  is  approxi- 
mately »1  billion. 

Question.  When  would  the  necessary 
crews,  aircraft,  and  spare  parts  be  ready  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  plan? 

Answer.  Eighteen  months  aXter  the  de- 
cision to  provide  the  capability  for  an  air- 
borne alert.  A  limited  airborne  aiert  may 
be  initiated  at  any  time. 
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Today  this  Hotise  is  asked  to  appro- 
priate $200  million  to  procure  necessary 
spare  parts  to  maintain  a  24-hour  air- 
borne alert  if  and  when  one  is  ordered. 
In  addition  to  that.  $175  milhon  is  being 
transferred  from  other  programs  to  this 
program  for  these  spare  parts.  Now,  if 
the  Air  Force  gave  me  a  correct  estimate 
that  it  would  take  1 '  2  years  to  make  an 
airborne  alert  operational  from  the  time 
the  decision  is  made  to  put  into  effect 
and  if,  as  you  and  I  know,  we  need  addi- 
tional trained  men  to  maintain  such  an 
alert,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  making 
available  S375  million  for  this  program. 
Even  if  the  24 -hour  airborne  alert  could 
be  put  into  effect  more  rapidly  than  li.e 
estimate  made  by  the  Air  Force,  addi- 
tional spare  parts  alone  will  not  permit 
the  flying  of  aircraft  24  hours  a  day. 
We  need  additional  men  and  the.se  are 
more  difficult  to  get  and  more  time  is 
required  to  train  them  than  to  secure 
necessary  spare  parts.  But  most  im- 
portant, are  we  wL-e  in  putting  $375  mil- 
lion into  an  aircraft  delivery  program 
when  today  we  are  faced  with  a  disas- 
trous mis.sile  gap  and  need  missiles? 

Mr  BARR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  with  the 
last  speaker  in  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  committee 
for  the  work  that  they  have  done.  I 
can  understand  the  direction  they  are 
pointing  the  defense  efforts  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  they  are  right.  I 
just  want  to  get  down  to  a  few  questions 
of  fiscal  management.  I  do  not  think 
I  qualify  as  any  military  exp>ert.  but  I 
have  spent  my  life  in  finance  and  deal- 
ing with  corporate  reports  and  money. 
Gentlemen.  I  tell  you  as  far  as  the  money 
is  concerned,  we  might  as  well  have 
printed  this  report  in  Turkish.  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  determining  how  this 
money  Ls  going  to  be  used. 

If  I  can  direct  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  to  pages  23  to 
26  of  the  report,  which  is  concerned  with 
fiscal  management,  in  these  pages  you 
gentlemen  seem  to  be  very  upset  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  reference  to  his  expenditure  limi- 
tation   control.      You    describe    certain 
steps  which  you  think  should  be  taken 
to  get  around  these  hampering  restric- 
tions which  you  say  he  is  putting  on. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  go  through  this  re- 
port, as  I  read  it,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
describing  a  bill   which  was   numbered 
H.R.  8002  on  the  floor  of  this  Hotise  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  85th  Congress. 
I  cannot  find  anybody,  even  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  who  knows  the  public 
law  number  of  this  bill.    But  it  does  seem 
to  me,  you  are  describing  an  accrual  ac- 
cotmting  system,  a  system  that  describes 
the  flow  of  defense  production  and  de- 
fense dollars  from  a  prior  year  to  the 
present   year   and    project    it   into   the 
future.    You  recognLze,  I  think,  in  these 
three  pages  that  you  cannot  chop  off  an 
effort  year  by  year.    You  cannot  cut  the 
tail  of!  the  dog  in  sections.     You  have 
to  realize  it  is  a  tail  that  flows.    It  is  a 
production.    It  is  a  flow  of  money.    It  is 
a  flow  of  material  from  year  after  year 
after  year.    Is  that  not  a  description  of 
accrual    accounting?      Would    someone 
csire  to  answer  that  question  for  me? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  our  statement  on  fiscal  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  BARR.     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.     MAHON     The    committee    was 
pointins;  out  that  there  is  a  ceiling  fixed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  BudE;et  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  military  services. 
Mr.  BARR.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAHON.     And  this  has  operated 
in  such  a  way  in  some  instances  so  that 
important  programs  have  had  to  be  can- 
celed because  it  was   necessai-y   to  stay 
within  the  expenditure  limitation,  and 
this  hats  brought  about  a  bad  system  of 
management  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  BARR.     I  agree. 
Mr.   MAHON.     The    committee   feels 
you  have  to  have  fiscal  responsibility  and 
good  management. 

Mr.  BARR.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MAHON.  When  you  have  an  in- 
flexible expenditure  ceiling,  you  get  into 
diflBculties.  When  you  provide  funds  for 
important  programs  and  when  we  ask 
for  money  and  appropriate  money,  we 
believe,  generally  speaking,  the  services 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  ahead  with 
these  programs  for  which  they  have  re- 
quested funds  and  for  which  the  Con- 
gress has  made  appropriations. 

Mr.  BARR.  I  agree  with  you  sir,  ab- 
solutely. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  chopping  it  off  year  by 
year.  It  is  impossible.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  I  read  H.R.  8002  and  as  I  read  the 
testimony  and  as  I  read  the  hearings, 
that  this  is  exactly  what  this  bill  was 
designed  to  prevent.  It  is  a  system  that 
industry  has  used  since  Andrew  Car- 
negie. This  is  a  system  that  recognizes 
production  is  a  flow  and  does  not  stop 
arbitrarily  on  January  1. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  1' 

Mr.  BARR.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
opposed  H.R.  8002.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  that  opposition  was  this  imposition 
of  an  expenditure  limitation  which  we 
thought  was  unrealistic.  We  also  felt 
that  the  contract  obligation  approach 
was  wrong.  As  I  read  our  committee 
report  and  the  pages  to  which  you  have 
referred,  we  also  are  complaining  about 
an  expenditure  limitation.  I  think  the 
report  is  consistent  with  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  year  ago 
when  we  fought,  unfortunately  unsuc- 
cessfully, against  H.R.  8002. 

Mr.  BARR.  As  I  road  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  8002  the  expenditure  limitation 
was  not  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  take  the 
floor  to  raise  a  few  questions.  I  would 
like  to  state  my  personal  position  clearly. 
I  would  vote  any  sum  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  provided  I  felt 
the  money  was  going  to  be  wisely  and 
efficiently  spent. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
I  mean  the  defen.se  of  our  country. 
Therefore  I  would  like  to  read  a  little 
from  part  7  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  then  ask  a  question 
of  our  most  competent  subcommittee 
chairman,   the    gentleman   from   Texas. 


The  section  I  would  like  to  read  is  on  page 
73  regardirjig  preventive  war  in  which  this 
colloquy  took  place  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  1  and  Gen- 
eral Power: 

PREVENTIVE    WAR 

Mr.  Mah(1N.  If  he  launches  his  missiles, 
that  Is  about  it.  unless  he  has  a  lot  of  time 
to  rec>-cle,  which  he  probably  would  not  have. 
It  seems  to  me  as  the  head  of  SAC  you  would 
face  up  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  facts 
of  life — that  all  you  are  going  to  do  Is  try  to 
destroy  a  few  hundred  million  or  more  of  his 
people  and  Ijis  industry  and  completely  para- 
lyze him;  but  as  far  as  hitting  his  bases  gen- 
erally, there  are  just  too  many  of  them;  you 
cannot  be  sure  of  hitting  them  and  he  can 
use  them  to  hit  you  You  cannot  afford  to 
start  a  previentlve  war. 

General  Power.  Let  me  address  myself  to 
that  question.  I  am  not  advocating  preven- 
tive war  The  mission  of  SAC  Is  deterrence. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  deter  a  war  by  wishful 
thinking.  It  Is  a  real  tough  Job.  but  I  happen 
to  believe  it  is  possible  However,  I  think  you 
can  only  deter  by  operating  from  a  platform 
of  strength^unquestlonable  strength.  If  we 
go  on  the  premise  of  trying  to  deter  a  war, 
I  also  submit  that  you  will  not  deter  a  war 
unless  you  Save  the  capability  to  start  a  war. 

And  thia  is  where  I  question  the  prin- 
ciple of  deterrence  and  defense  and 
would  like  to  ask  our  subcommittee 
chairman  if  there  is  any  meaning  in 
these  words  that  have  been  said  that  we 
are  going  |o  engage  in  preventive  war  or 
anything  of  that  type? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  would  say  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  the  subcommittee  to  endorse 
a  policy  of  preventive  war  or  so-called 
preemptive  war. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  give  us 
such  streiigth  through  a  mixed  force  of 
Polaris  missiles,  bomber  strength, 
strength  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force 
and  Marines  that  war  will  be  deterred. 
One  of  the  elements  of  deterrence  is  that 
should  an  attack  be  made  upon  us  we 
have  a  sufficient  retaliatory  power  still 
existing  to  destroy  great  industrial  and 
metropolitan  areas  if  necessary;  there- 
fore, if  the  opponent  is  convinced  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  then  war  would 
be  deterred  by  reason  of  our  capability 
of  launching  an  indisputable  and  dev- 
astating counterattack. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  give  the  op- 
ponent complete  assurance  that  we  will 
sit  by  with  folded  hands  and  submit  to 
destruction  without  raising  a  finger  in 
our  own  defense. 

Mr.  MBYER  What  the  gentleman 
means,  quite  clearly,  is  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  having  a  preventive  type 
war. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No  intention  whatever 
of  preventive  war.  That  is  contrary  to 
our  natiotml  policy 

Mr.  MBYER.  Then  I  would  like  to 
go  to  page  8  of  the  committee  report 
in  which  this  statement  is  made: 

In  the  fljial  analysis,  to  effectively  deter 
a  would-bg  aggressor,  we  should  maintain 
our  Armed  Forces  in  such  a  way  and  with 
such  an  understanding  that  should  It  ever 
become  obtlovis  that  an  attack  upon  us  or 
our  allies  Is  imminent,  we  can  launch  an 
attfvck  before  the  aggressor  has  hit  either 
us  or  our  allies.  This  is  an  element  of  de- 
terrence which  the  United  States  should 
not  deny  it«elf.  No  other  form  of  deterrence 
can  be  fulls?  relied  upon. 

In  reading  that  I  am  wondering  who 
would    decide    an    attack    is    imminent? 


To  me  that  is  an  enunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  preemptive  war  in  this  particular 
case. 

Mr.  MAHON  If  an  attack  is  made 
on  us  by  manned  bombers,  those  bombers 
would  have  to  be  in  the  air  for  a  period 
of  hours  before  this  country  could  be  hit. 
We  have  radar  screens  and  early  warning 
lines  as  well  ais  information  overseas  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
If  it  becomes  obvious  an  attack  is  being 
launched  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
launched  on  this  country,  certainly  we 
have  the  right  and  plan,  I  hope,  to  have 
our  bombers  in  the  air.  They  can  be 
recalled  if  necessary.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  them  on  the  ground  subject  to 
destruction  by  an  attacking  force.  This 
is  a  matter  of  being  on  the  alert. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  who  has 
served  a  great  many  years  on  that  com- 
mittee has  contributed  invaluably  to  the 
results  of  this  bill  and  this  committee  re- 
port. In  addition,  he  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial and  widespread  impact  on  every 
agency  and  department  of  governmental 
activity.  It  just  so  happens  that  today  is 
his  80th  birthday. 

I  sr>eak  now  of  our  beloved  and  re- 
spected colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  TaberI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON  There  Is  no  one  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  for  whom  the 
Members  have  more  respect  and  affection 
than  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!  Mr.  Taber  1.  He  has  a  big  heart,  he  has 
a  fine  mind,  he  is  an  undenstanding  soul, 
he  is  a  man  of  the  vei-y  highest  qualities, 
and  has  contributed  tremendously  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  over  a  period  of 
years. 

This  might  be  said: 

Some  call  him  '"Meat-Ax"  John, 
And  that  doesn't  miss  a  mile; 
But  when  he  Is  using  the  ax. 
He   always  tries  to  smile. 

John  has  carried  that  ax  around  with 
him  a  long  time,  but  it  is  a  clean,  sharp 
ax.  He  always  uses  it  to  prune  the  fat, 
he  never  strikes  the  artery  and  becomes 
destructive.  He  is  not  a  destructive 
Member,  he  is  a  constructive  Member.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  he  has  lived  to  this 
year.  He  is  not  old  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  our  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  Roman.s  of  them 
all,  John  Taber,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  take  this  time  for  two 
reasons,  first,  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  care  and  judgment  that 
the  committee  has  used  in  going  over 
this  rather  vast  bill  and  how  well  they 
did  it.  This  picture  is  changing  all  the 
time.  They  inserted  some  items  and 
they  cut  some  out  in  an  endeavor  to  keep 
our  defense  up  to  the  minute. 
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Mr.  Chauman,  I  do  wish  to  present 
to  Uie  House,  however,  one  other  aspect 
that  may  be  of  importance.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  hearings  on  the  B-70 
program.  Mr  Chairman,  the  B-70  pro- 
gram is  not  just  a  plane.  It  is  a  gigantic 
program  of  aeronautic  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement. It  is  a  tremendous  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  stop  prog- 
ress. Progress  has  got  to  go  on.  If  we 
stop  progress,  we  are  in  for  real  trouble. 

Temporarily  the  B-70  last  year  was 
cut  back  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  had  a  rather  amazing  and  sudden 
breakthrough  on  missiles.  Well,  we  can 
understand  that,  but,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  most  dangerous 
to  put  all  of  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  the 
missile  ba.sket,  because,  of  cour.<^.  it  has 
its  limitations  even  with  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made.  We  have 
always  prided  ourselves  and  we  have  de- 
fended ourselves  in  our  defen.se  posture 
on  bemg  balanced,  on  being  flexible,  and 
we  do  not  dare  concentrate  on  one. 
Llkewi.'^e.  missiles  might  br  of  use  par- 
ticularly in  an  all-out  sudden  war,  but 
in  various  other  kinds  of  wars  they  may 
be  of  less  or  little  use.  Presently  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  with  its  B-52's 
and  B  58's  is  a  complete  and  I  believe 
effective  deterrent,  and  !ias  been  up  un- 
til now,  and  it  will  be  for  several  years 
more,  perhaps  1963.  But.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  need  something  beyond  that, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  get  it  is  now 
to  reactivate  the  great  B-70  program. 
That  is  not  just  one  plane  of  one  manu- 
facturer It  is  a  group  of  18  great  pro- 
grams and  hundreds  of  smaller  ones.  It 
is  not  a  plane  that  flies  as  any  other  we 
have  ever  had  t>efore.  It  may  be  no 
larger  than  the  B-52,  but  it  goes  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound,  2.000  miles  an 
hour,  and  can  cruise  at  80,000  feet  alti- 
tude. It  has  terrifying  power.  It  can 
be  over  Moscow  and  back  in  a  short  time 
or  can  be  recallable  at  any  time,  which  a 
missile  cannot. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  year  we  took  out 
about  $80  million  of  a  $150  million  re- 
quest and  cut  it  back  to  prototype. 
Eighty  million  dollars,  of  course,  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money.  But,  Mr  Chairman, 
as  compared  to  the  $40,000  million  de- 
fense budget  it  does  nut  seem  quite  that 
much,  c.'^pecially  when  it  is  the  most  vital 
program  of  all. 

Now.  there  have  been  some  changes 
happen  in  the  last  relatively  few  weeks. 
We  have  had  a  trend  toward  an  agree- 
ment limiting  nuclear  testing.  We  have 
had  a  trend  toward  an  agreement  on  dis- 
armament Can  we  afford  at  this  time  to 
neglect,  the  progress  so  far  made?  The 
B-70  program,  if  continued,  provides  pro- 
tectior  and  deterrence  while  negotiating. 
It  is  t.n  added  force  toward  achieving 
such  ;igreement  and  protection.  We 
would  then  be  negotiating  from  strength, 
and  consequently  this  program  is  needed. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  shall  not  offer  an 
amendment,  but  I  do  suggest  and  highly 
recommend  to  the  committee  that  if  the 
other  l)ody  in  its  wisdom  should  insert  an 
amouiit  to  re£u:tivate,  that  the  conferees 
consider  that  matter  most  carefully  and, 
if  possible,  act  favorably. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  B-70  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  through 
flscal  year  1960,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided $723.6  miUion  for  the  B-70  pro- 
gram. This  included  $345  6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1960.  The  executive  branch 
has,  however,  reduced  the  fiscal  year 
1960  program  to  $150  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $195  6  million  in  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress.  In  other  words 
after  Congress  had  appropriated  the 
money  the  program  was  cut  back  in  this 
sum  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
bill  now  before  the  House  approves  the 
budget  estimate  of  $75  million  for  the 
continuation  of  thi.s  program  in  fiscal 
year  1961.  The  funds  provided  in  the 
pending  bill  supr>ort  a  production  pro- 
gram of  two  prototype  airplanes  but  they 
do  not  provide  support  for  a  weapons 
system,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
for  the  airplane.  The  Air  Force  had 
sought  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the  B-70 
a  total  of  $456  million 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yieM  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr  H.'\RRTS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  I  .spoke  to  him  yesterday  with 
reference  to  attemptinp  to  clarify  a  point 
that  IS  in  the  committee  report  I  refer 
to  pase  18  of  the  report.  This  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  mobility  in 
military  operations.  I  refer  to  that  part 
of  the  report  just  before  the  last  para- 
graph, the  last  sentence  in  the  para- 
graph in  the  middle  of  the  page,  in  the 
matter  of  the  procurement  of  airlift. 
It  is  stated  in  the  report  that: 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
this  limitation  should  In  any  way  destroy 
or  eliminate  open  competitive  bidding,  but 
rather  that  only  those  who  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  CRAJ-  program  should  be  eligible 
to  bid 

The  point  I  should  like  clarification  on 
is  this:  Could  this  be  construed  that  it 
wo'Aid  be  mandatory  that  such  procure- 
ment would  have  to  be  by  competitive 
bid? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  man- 
datorily to  require  or  preclude  competi- 
tive bidding  for  the  procurement  of  air 
transportation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  felt  sure  that  was 
what  the  committee  had  in  mind,  but  I 
was  somewhat  fearful  that  with  that 
sentence  as  it  is,  without  clarification,  it 
might  be  construer".  as  .some  indication 
that  it  was  absolutely  a  requirement 
when,  as  the  gentleman  and  I  am  sure 
hLs  great  committee  know,  there  are 
many  instances  when  such  competitive 
bidding  would  not  even  be  available;  and 
it  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest  to  provide  the  Armed  Forces 
■with  what  they  need. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifying 
that  pomt, 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  As  I  understand  it. 
one  of  the  criticisms  of  our  Armed  Forces 
by  certain  generals  is  that  we  have  not 
given  suflBcient  attention  to  conventional 
arms,  so  to  sp>eak.  I  should  appreciate 
having  the  gentleman  s  opinion  on  that 
point  as  it  bears  on  this  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  the  ships 
of  the  Navy  are  getting  old,  the  air- 
planes of  the  Air  Force  are  getting  ola 
and  the  weapons  of  the  Army  and 
Marines  are  getting  old.  Each  year  we 
have  been  providing  certain  funds  for 
modernization.  Last  year  we  provided 
certain  funds  for  modernization  of  the 
Army,  which  were  not  used.  We  are 
providing  in  this  bill  twice  as  much 
money,  I  beheve,  as  was  requested  for 
procurement  of  a  modernized  version  of 
the  Army  rifle,  for  example.  We  have  a 
Ion?  way  to  go.  This  bill  takes  a  partial 
step  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  suflB- 
ciently  modernized  in  the  forces. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  that  applies  to  these  so- 
called  brushfire  wars,  our  capacity  to 
fl:ht  them? 

Mr.  MAHON.  LimitT'd  war  is  one  of 
the  flelds  in  which  we  need  more 
modernization.  We  provide  in  this  bill 
.$253  million  above  the  bud  jet  for  airlift 
for  our  strategic  forces 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant moves  towards  modernization  that 
we  could  make.  With  the  weapons  you 
have,  if  you  cannot  get  to  the  point  of 
danger  in  a  hurry  you  do  not  have 
modernization.  We  also  have  provided 
funds  otherwise  for  modernization  of  the 
various  services. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  Tuesday  we  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  itself.  Our  committee  report 
accompanying  this  bill  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  each  Member  of  Congress. 
Our  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  !Mr.  Mahon]  in  his 
opening  statement  certainly  laid  to  rest 
much  of  the  misinformation  circulated 
by  some  so-called  defense  experts  during 
the  past  year.  I  would  like  to  comment 
further  on  the  debate  which  flared  up 
earlier  this  year  on  the  so-called  missile 
gap  The  people  who  have  raised  the 
cry  of  missile  gap  make  this  strategic 
assumption:  The  national  security  of 
the  United  States  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  should  be  based  upon  matching 
Russia  ICBM  for  ICBM.  Incidentally, 
the  logic  of  their  arguments  parallel  the 
logic  of  the  arguments  of  those  conven- 
tional warfare  proponents  who  assert 
that  the  United  States  should  match 
Russia  division  for  division.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  the 
ICBM  school  is  going  to  put  all  their 
eggs  in  the  ICBM  liquid-fuel  missile 
basket,  while  the  conventional  warfare 
proponents  are  going  to  put  all  their  eggs 
in  the  manpower  basket, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  gap.    But  it  is  a  commonsense 
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gap,  as  one  commentator  noted.  It  is  a 
gap  in  the  ability  of  seme  persons  with 
splintered  vision  to  see  the  whole,  total 
picture  of  our  military  might.  It  is  a 
tendency  of  those  people  to  isolate  in- 
tegral parts  of  overall  strength. 

In  the  speeches  on  Republican  policy 
given  on  this  floor  last  January,  and  re- 
cently published  in  the  booklet  "Meeting 
the  Challenges  of  the  Sixties."  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Wilson]  has  appropriately  summed  up 
how  the  negative  attitudes  of  this  group 
of  critics  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  strategy. 

He  said : 

Guided  by  their  protracted  conflict  strate- 
gy, the  Russians  have  achieved  an  amazing 
Integration  of  a  variety  of  efforts.  While  they 
are  concentrating  and  coordinating  their 
own  efforts,  they  seek  to  keep  our  own  efforts 
splintered  and  divided.  They  do  not  want 
us  to  relate  our  space  eCTort  to  our  economic 
effort,  or  our  political  effort  to  our  military 
effort.  They  try  to  induce  this  splintering 
of  otir  effort  by  a  series  of  alternating  chal- 
lenges.  •   •    • 

In  every  case,  certain  groups  in  America 
panic  into  the  Soviet  trap  and  demand  a 
crash,  rash  program  with  some  short-range, 
narrow  goal.  In  almost  every  case,  this  crash 
program  would  be  merely  copying  or  dupli- 
cating one  particular  temporary  Instrument 
In  the  pattern  of  Soviet  challenges. 

Fortunately,  with  the  leadership  of 
President  Eisenhower,  Vice  President 
NrxoN.  and  Secretary  Gates.  America  is 
not  going  to  fall  into  this  Soviet  trap. 
As  Secretary  Gates  wisely  noted  in  an 
April  25.  1960,  speech  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press: 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  not  created  In  isolation,  but  is  a 
principal  segment  of  our  total  strategy  and 
total  national  policy.  Today  this  strategy 
and  policy  Include  factors  that  are  political, 
economic,  and  psychological,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. A  purely  military  peacetime  decision 
is  rare. 

The  administration  starts  with  t.'ie 
strategic  assumption  that  the  Unit'?d 
States  is  doomed  if  she  commits  herself 
to  matching  the  weai>ons  of  war  chosen 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  most  advanta- 
geous to  the  Communist  block,  and  least 
advantageous  to  the  free  world.  The 
matching  game  is  purely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Russia.  It  is  defensive — totally 
devoid  of  the  initiative.  It  entirely 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, by  getting  us  the  least  national  se- 
curity for  the  most  money  spent. 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion? It  is  the  policy  of  basing  oui*  na- 
tional security  upon  a  mix  of  weapons, 
where  we — not  Russia — set  the  priorities 
of  their  relative  importance.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  this  mix  of  weapon.^,  skillfully 
combined  with  our  solid  alliance  systems, 
our  superior  geographical  position,  our 
greater  industrial  power,  and  our  more 
flexible,  healthy  economy  that  puts  us  in 
an  enormously  better  national  security 
posture  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  continue  skillfully  to  employ  and 
develop  this  mix  of  weapons,  these  free 
world  alliances,  our  superior  geograph- 
ical position,  our  mighty  industrial  ba.se. 
and  our  free  enterprise  economy — then 
we  can  rest  assured  that  throughout  the 
1960's  we  shall  remain  far  superior  to 
Russia.     We  shall  maintain  real  deter- 


rence, provided  of  course  in-esijonsible 
critics  do  not  destroy  our  national  con- 
fidence in  that  deterrence.  And  our 
strategic  strikii^  force  will  continue  as 
an  ever-present  restraint  upon  the  un- 
ruly ambitions  of  the  Kremlin. 

Let  me  review  the  components  of  our 
strategic  striking  force: 

B-47,  medium  range  jet  bomber:  The 
B-47  has  a  range  of  over  4,500  miles  with- 
out refueling  and  is  capable  of  air-to-air 
refueling.  Its  speed  is  faster  thaa  600 
miles  per  hour.  There  are  over  i.500 
B-47's  in  service,  based  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

B-52.  long-range  jet  bomber;  The  late 
model  B*52  has  a  range  of  8,000  miles,  a 
speed  faster  than  600  miles  per  hour,  can 
carry  miiny  nuclear  weapons,  and  can 
deliver  more  destructive  power  than  all 
ICBM's  on  Russian  launching  pads  as 
we  started  our  1961  hearings.  We  have 
450  now  in  the  service  and  more  are  in 
production.  There  are  more  than  45 
SAC  bases  for  B-47's  and  B-52's  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  than  25  over- 
seas. 

Hound  Dog,  air-to-surface  missile: 
Hound  Dog  missiles  have  entered  the  op- 
erational inventory  this  year.  Hound 
Dog  is  launched  from  a  B-52;  has  a 
speed  of  over  1,400  miles  per  hour,  and 
a  range  of  about  600  miles.  It  can  be 
fired  while  the  bomber  is  far  outside  the 
local  defense  area.  The  energy  released 
from  one  Hound  Dog  is  dozens  of  times 
greater  than  that  expended  against  the 
V-1  and  V-2  launching  sites  during 
World  War  II.  This  missile  will  soon  be 
followed  by  the  Sky  Bolt  air-to-surface 
missile  ';rith  a  greater  range  and  larger 
warhead. 

Naval  attack  aircraft:  We  now  have 
1.000  natal  jet  attack  aircraft,  with  some 
200  at  sea  in  mobile  carriers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Western  Pacific  They 
are  capable  of  carrying  one  or  more 
nuclear  ieapons  each. 

Air  Force  tactical  aircraft:  There  are 
now  more  than  1,000  Air  Force  tactical 
aircraft  deployed  overseas,  within  strik- 
ing ransre  of  profitable  targets  in  Com- 
munist countries.  Each  aircraft  is  capa- 
ble of  carrying  one  nuclear  weapon. 

Mace,  intermediate  range  guided  mis- 
sile— pilotless  jet  aircraft:  The  Mace  has 
a  speed  of  600  miles  per  hour  and  a  range 
of  700  miles.  It  was  deployed  to  Europe 
in  1959.  By  July  we  will  reach  our  goal 
of  two  sciuadrons  in  Europe  and  two  in 
the  Pacific  Mace  replaces  the  Matador 
missile,  which  has  been  deployed  over- 
seas since  1954. 

Snark,  long-range  guided  missile — 
pilotless  jet  aircraft:  The  Snark"s  range 
in  over  9.000  miles,  its  speed  is  600  miles 
per  hour.  It  reaches  a  target  at  this 
range  in  10  hours.  We  now  have  an 
operatiohal  wing  based  in  the  United 
States. 

The  explosive  power  from  one  Mace  or 
one  Snark  greatly  exceeds  the  total  ex- 
pended by  bombing  against  all  Axis  mil- 
itary targets  in  Europe  during  World 
Warn. 

B-58.  medium-range  jet  bomber:  Our 
proeram  calls  for  over  100  B-58s  opera- 
tional. They  have  about  the  same  range 
as  the  B-47,  but  can  reach  speeds  of 
over    1.500  miles  per  hour.     They   are 


refuelable  in  the  air  B-58  aircraft  are 
now  being  introduced  into  SAC  units. 
The  first  complete  operational  wing  will 
be  in  the  inventory  by  June  1961.  Per- 
sonally I  did  not  favor  funding  in  the 
amount  of  $750  million  in  fiscal  year 
1961  for  the  B-58.  My  position  was  to 
move  on  to  the  B-70  and  bypass  this 
B-58  bomber.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  favored  continuing  the 
B-58 

Atlas,  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles— ICBM:  The  Atlas  has  a  maximum 
range  greater  than  8,000  statute  miles 
and  is  now  operational.  The  later  Atlas 
sites,  as  well  as  the  Titan  and  Minute- 
man  sites,  will  be  hardened  to  withstand 
all  but  a  direct  hit  by  a  nuclear  weapon. 

PolarLs.  fleet  ballistic  missile:  The 
Polaris  missile  has  a  speeo  of  10,000 
miles  per  hour,  an  initial  range  of  1.500 
miles,  and  can  be  fired  from  either  sur- 
faced or  submerged  submarines. 

Polaris,  launching  submarine:  The 
first  operational  Polaris  sub  will  be  ready 
this  year.  The  Polaris  sub  is  nuclear 
powered  and  carries  16  missiles. 

Titan,  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile— ICBM:  Titan  is  expected  to  be  op- 
erational by  summer,  1961  Plans  call 
for  140  Titans  in  the  operational  inven- 
tory by  early  1964.  all  ba.sed  in  the 
United  States.  The  Titan  has  a  range 
of  greater  than  8.000  miles. 

Minuteman,  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile — ICBM:  The  range  of  Minute- 
man  will  be  6  400  miles  and  the  speed 
will  be  more  than  15.000  miles  per  hour. 
As  a  solid  fuel  missile,  it  will  be  ready  to 
fire  on  a  moment's  notice,  and  could  be 
fired  from  a  hardened  site  or  mounts 
on  rails.  It  will  be  lighter,  smaller,  and 
simpler  than  Atlas  and  Titan  and  will 
first  be  operational  in  1962. 

Sky  Bolt,  formerly  known  as  air- 
launched  ballistic  missile:  The  develop- 
ment of  Sky  Bolt  was  initiated  in  late 
1959  Present  planning  aims  at  an  op- 
erational date  of  1963.  It  will  be 
launchable  from  a  B-52  Sky  Bolt  is 
planned  to  have  a  range  of  1,000  miles 

BMEWS,  Ballistic  missile  early  waiTi- 
ing  system:  BMEWS  is  a  network  of 
superradar  Installations  designed  to  give 
15  minute  warning  in  case  of  a  surprise 
ICBM  attack.  The  central  station  in 
Greenland  will  be  finished  in  1960.  An 
Alaska  station  is  due  next  year.  And  a 
third  will  be  constructed  in  Britain. 

Quail,  air-launched  decoy  missile: 
Quail  decoy  missiles  are  entering  the 
operational  inventory  this  year.  Quail 
can  be  launched  from  a  B-47  or  a  B-52. 
It  has  a  speed  of  more  than  600  miles  per 
hour.  Before  entering  an  enemy's  radar 
net.  it  will  be  launched  as  a  diversionary 
tactic. 

Because  of  time  limitations,  I  will  not 
discuss  the  nuclear  striking  capability  of 
our  allies — the  present  striking  power  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  growing 
IRBM  capability  as  Thor  and  Jupiter 
mis.siles  are  deployed  to  the  United  King- 
dom, to  Italy,  and  to  Turkey. 

I  do  want  to  sum  up  our  limited  war 
capabilities: 

Fourteen  Army  divisions,  of  which  7 
are  deployed  in  Europe  and  Korea,  and 
1 — slightly  reduced — is  in  Hawaii 
Three  strategic  Army  corps  divisions  aie 
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maintairied  in  a  high  state  of  readiness 
in  the  United  States 

Four  fleets  of  Naval  alert  forces  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality  from  showing 
the  flap  to  general  war  operations 
These  fleets  include  14  attack  carriers, 
y  antisubmarine  carriers.  13  ci-ui.sers.  237 
destroyer  types  115  submarines.  82  mine 
craft,  about  7.000  operating  aircraft,  and 
the  highly  trained  and  ready  Fleet  Ma- 
iine  Forces.  These  latter  forces  consist 
of  1  divi-'iion-aircraft  wing  team  based  on 
the  east  coast  with  at  least  one  battalion 
landing  team  and  supporting  aviation 
afloat  in  the  Mediterranean,  one  divi- 
sion-ain  raft  wing  team  based  on  the 
west  coesi  and  a  third  division -aircraft 
wing  tetjn  based  in  the  western  Pacific 

Thirty-four  tactical  An  Force  wings. 
equippe<l.  trained,  and  ready  for  combat, 
of  which  2  tactical  bomber  wings.  9  tac- 
tical fig  "Iter  wings.  3  tactical  reconnais- 
.sance  wings.  4  troop  earner  wings,  5 
tactical  missile  squadrons,  and  18  air 
defense  fighter  inteiceptor  .squadrons  are 
deploy  e<l  oversea.s  Seven  tactical  fight - 
i-T  wingj  are  located  in  the  United  States 
available  for  deployment  anywhere 
needed 

Some  200  allied  divisions  with  essential 
supEWrt  ng  air  and  naval  forces  These 
forces  have  been  or  are  being  supported 
in  some  degree  by  our  militan-  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  outlined  bnefly 
part  of  Dur  mixed"  deterent  force  The 
[X)int  e^  eiT  Member  of  Congress  .should 
bear  in  mind  is  that  the  number  one 
issue  fa:ing  America  is  not  sF>endine  ad- 
ditional billions  on  defense  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Democratic  advisoi-y 
council.  The  No  1  issue  facmg  America 
and  the  world  Is  working  out  an  interna- 
tional iigreement  with  ironclad  inspec- 
tion and  control  provLsions  so  that  these 
modeiTi  weap>ons  will  never  be  used. 
President  Eisenhower  has  designated 
this  as  the  No  1  task  as  we  face  the 
future. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  tc  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  (Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
on  App-opriations  and  its  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr  Mahon  !  proposed  the  drastic  and 
abrupt  cutback  in  the  Bomarc  missile 
program,  it  obviously  did  so  in  the  belief 
that  the  cut  would  prove  a  sound  and 
necessary  economy  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram 

I  waul  It  clearly  understood  that  I  ap- 
plaud tne  committees  desire  to  give  this 
Nation  the  most  and  the  best  defense 
wh.ch  oui  expenditures  will  provide  I 
fully  a,?iee  with  the  general  principle 
that  wlien  weapons  systems  decline  in 
importance  to  our  defense  arsenal,  or 
fail  to  meet  an  acceptable  standard  of 
reliabihty.  they  should  then  be  sup- 
planted by  systems  which  demonstrate 
a  greater  capability  and  reliability  in 
repulsing  a  possible  enemy,  and  that,  as 
the  ne^v■  systems  are  implemented,  the 
older  systems  finally  must  be  discarded 
entirely. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  principle  and  the 
practict?  on  which  a  sound  defense  is 
built.  We  possess  true  deterrent 
strengtn  only  as  we  keep  our  weapons 
systems  capable  of  matching  and  over- 


powering the  ever-changing  and  ever- 
improving  weapons  of  every  potential 
attacker. 

What  concerns  me  in  this  debate  is  the 
policy  we  follow,  and  the  methods  we 
u.se.  in  discarding  certain  weapons  sys- 
tems by  downgrading  their  priority  in 
the  national  arsenal  and  phasing  them 
out. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  contention  that 
the  drastic  and  abrupt  cutback  proposed 
on  the  Bomarc  represents  sound  econ- 
omy. 

I  recently  devoted  a  week  to  an  insr>ec- 
tion  tour  of  Utah  missile  in.stallations 
for  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, of  which  I  am  a  member  That 
trip  clearly  confirmed  for  me  a  convic- 
tion I  had  reached  earlier  m  my  com- 
mittee work  and  hearings  on  our  space 
and  defense  efTorts. 

That  conviction  is  this:  What  our  de- 
fense program  needs — and  what  I 
strongly  advocate — is  a  cai'efully  planned 
policy  of  orderly  phaseouts.  Sudden 
and  precipitous  phaseout.<; — made  with 
no  more  warning  than  we  have  had  on 
this  proposed  Bomarc  slash — inevitably 
do  .serious  injuiT  to  the  industries,  the 
communities,  and  the  skilled  manpower 
uix)n  which  we  must  depend  for  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  defen.se  effort 

In  the  mu.shrooming  technological  age 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  desperately 
striving  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
and  preserve  the  peace,  our  skilled  man- 
power— our  scientists,  engineers,  and 
labonou.sly  trained  technicians — repre- 
sent, in  my  opinion,  the  Nation's  great- 
est defense  resource. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  temporary 
economies  which  are  gained  by  .sudden 
and  unplanned  phaseouts  in  weapons 
programs  are  more  than  wiped  out  by 
the  economic  hard.ships  and  dislocations 
which  the  cuts  inflict  upon  the  industries 
and  the  individuals  involved. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Ogden  plant  of 
the  Marquardt  Corp..  which  is  producing 
Ramjet  engines  for  both  Bomarc  A  and 
Bomarc  B  missiles 

The  Ogden  plant  employs  1.740  men 
and  women.  Pour  hundred  of  these  men 
received  .specialized  training  at  courses 
provided  at  one  of  Utah's  major  uni- 
versities, which  courses  were  sponsored 
by  Marquardt  Many  of  these  men  re- 
ceived training  in  specialized  skills,  the 
general  need  for  which  is  somewhat 
limited.  I  was  told,  for  example,  that 
Marquardt  employs  40  precision  grinder 
operatoi-s  and  that  each  one  required  a 
minimum  of  7  years  of  intensive  training 
to  reach  his  full  proficiency. 

I  am  told  that  Marquardt  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Air  Force  to  locate  in 
Ogden.  Utah,  in  1957.  and  to  make  eveiT 
effort  to  get  into  production  as  quickly 
as  possible  For  that  rea.son.  Marquardt 
deliberately  refused  to  broaden  its  pro- 
duction base,  and  to  achieve  the  versa- 
tility and  diversity  in  its  program  which 
sound  business  planning  might  otherwise 
dictate,  in  order  to  reach  its  immediate 
production  goals  in  the  least  possible 
time. 

I  want  to  note  that  Marquardt  clearly 
achieved  its  production  goals.  It  has 
achieved  the  enviable  record.  I  am  told, 
that  it  has  never  missed  a  production 


schedule,  and  has  never  had  a  product 
failure  after  deliverj' 

.Are  we  going  to  reward  this  kind  of 
remarkable  and  invaluable  service  with 
a  sudden  and  drastic  cutback  which  dis- 
rupts the  defen.se  team  which  made  that 
record? 

Marquardt  s  impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy was  profound  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  compiled  figures  as  a  re- 
sult of  intensive  investigation,  showing 
the  economic  impact  which  the  employ- 
ment of  100  new  men  would  have  on  a 
given  community.  These  figures  show- 
how  disastrous  it  would  be  if  the  direc- 
tion of  this  impact  were  .suddenly  re- 
versed It  will  be  noted  that  through 
the  multiplier  effect  of  the  dollar  the 
economic  influence  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  100  new  men  fans  out. 
until  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the 
community  who  is  not  at  least  indirectly 
benefited. 

I  set  forth  these  interesting  figures  in 
the  following  tabulation: 

Impact  of  100  new  factory  workers  on 
community:  296  more  people.  112  more 
households.  107  more  automobiles.  174 
more  jobs,  S590.000  more  per,<ional  in- 
come per  year.  4  more  retail  establish- 
ments $360,000  more  retail  sales  per 
year 

Suffice  it  to  say  thai  the  unorder ly 
phaseout  of  a  program,  without  prop>er 
planning  in  advance,  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing serious  consequences : 

F*irst.  Because  of  the  reverse  operation 
of  the  multiplier  eflect  of  the  dollar,  the 
economy  of  the  community  would  be  par- 
ticularly hard  hit.  For  every  man  dis- 
charged, as  manj'  as  five  or  six  other 
men  would  suffer.  School  programs, 
civic  im.provement  programs,  and  marx>' 
other  programs  which  were  undertaken 
on  the  strength  of  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  employment  would  remain 
high,  would  of  necessity  be  abandoned. 
All  of  this  creates  bad  feeling  and  poor 
relations  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
At  the  same  time,  the  morale  of  the 
.skilled  workers  affected  by  the  cuts  is 
.seriously  injured,  and  these  capable 
workers  are  discouraged,  sometimes 
pei-manently.  from  continuing  in  defense 
work. 

Second.  Excellent  working  teams  are 
broken  up.  to  the  detriment  of  our  de- 
fense effort.  I  was  told  that  it  takes  $400 
to  employ  an  unskilled  worker,  and 
$1,400  to  employ  a  skilled  worker.  It 
takes  many  months,  and  sometimes 
years,  to  train  such  skilled  workers  and 
scientists,  and  to  develop  scientific  teams. 
When  a  sudden  cutback  is  effectuated, 
these  teams  are  disassembled  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  suflers. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  this  plant  and 
Its  management  were  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  the  production  of  their 
Bomarc  comF>onents  would  be  phased  out 
on  an  orderly  and  reasonable  schedule. 
It  has  been  announced  shortly  before 
that  the  Bomarc  program  would  be  so 
phased  out  as  to  require  the  cessation 
of  Ramjet  engine  production  by  the 
Marquardt  Corp.  after  the  second  quarter 
of  1962.  instead  of  the  final  quarter  of 
1963.  as  was  originally  estimated.  This 
was  bad  enough,  but  when  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Appropriations    announced    an 
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almost  immediate  pha^seout  of  Bomarc 
B.  I  felt  that  it  was  going  too  far.  All  in 
all,  the  situation  posed  by  this  proposed 
cutback  is  ver>-  unsatisfactory.  It  would 
mean  that  some  1.700  skilled  workers 
would  soon  be  out  of  work  in  Utah  alone. 
It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  them,  or  even 
most  of  them,  will  find  jobs  which  fully 
utilize  their  particular  skills.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  closing  of  Marquardt  A-ill 
have  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  economy 
of  Weber  County.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  much  experience  and  tech- 
nology which  the  U.S.  Grovernment  has 
paid  for  in  the  past  will  be  lost  to  the 
Government, 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  empha.size 
that  when  a  defense  plant  closes  its  doors 
or  suflers  a  sharp  and  unexpected  cut- 
back, the  economic  hardships  which  re- 
sult injure  not  only  the  company  itself. 
the  community,  and  the  employees,  but 
also  the  national  economy  and  the  de- 
fense effort.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  work  diligently  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  policy  which  replaces  sharp 
cutbacks  with  orderly  phaseouts  based 
on  careful  planning.  I  feel  that  our  de- 
fense program  should  make  evei-y  effort 
to  avoid  disrupting  long  established 
working  teams  and  closinsj  down  installa- 
tions, and  should  concentrate  instead 
upon  integrating  these  plants  and  these 
people  into  new  defense  programs  as  the 
older  and  no  longer  useful  programs  are 
phased  out.  At  the  same  time,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  work  very 
closely  with  its  contractors  so  that  they 
are  kept  continuously  informed  about  the 
evolution  of  the  programs  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  The  plant  owners  should 
be  encouraged  to  broaden  and  diversify 
their  production  base  and  to  build  flexi- 
bility into  their  plants,  so  that  they  help 
to  cushion  themselves  against  the  phase- 
outs and  cutbacks  which  mu.st  inevitably 
arise  from  the  fluid  and  dynamic  nature 
of  our  defense  effort.  I  also  feel  that 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  more  closely  to- 
gether so  that  when  a  particular  military 
program  is  phased  out,  careful  consid- 
eration Is  given  to  the  utilization  of  the 
existing  utility  in  the  expansion  of  our 
civilian  space  program. 

Above  all,  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
avoid  making  any  drastic  and  unplanned 
cuts  that  would  cause  unnecessary  dam- 
age to  our  defense  effort. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  called  for  a 
reduction  of  3,000  to  4.000  Department 
of  Defense  employees  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Mr  MAHON  If  the  qerflleman  will 
yield,  in  excess  of  3.000  in  departmental 
headquarters;  not  headquarters,  but  de- 
partmental headquarters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  on  its  insistence  that  person- 
nel be  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
want  to  pxjint  out  that  you  are  not  going 
to  accomplish  anything  if  you  are  simply 
going  to  turn  around  and  appropriate  the 
money  for  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  various  Military  Establishments  to 


hire  consultants  and  management  ex- 
perts. You  ai-e  going  to  defeat  the  pur- 
po.-e  of  the  reduction;  there  will  be  no 
economy  and  no  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It,  of  course,  is  possible 
to  discharge  employees  and  do  the  work 
by  contract,  and  when  you  do  the  work 
by  coritract  the  number  of  employees 
d<x^.s  not  app>ear  on  the  record.  By  rea- 
son of  that  fact,  we  have  warned  the  De- 
partment that  the  work  done  by  these 
employees  who  may  be  removed  from 
Federal  employment  shall  not  be  done  by 
contract.  We  have  asked  to  be  kept  ad- 
vised of  developments  in  the  field  of  such 
con  tracts. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
examples  of  this  contract  business  and 
for  which  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  do 
mean  millions  of  dollars,  are  being  ex- 
pended. 

Hera  is  a  $95,000  contract  to  the  firm 
of  Bocp.  Allen  &  Hamilton  for  a  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  existing  Army  and 
Navy  ammunition  facilities.  Does  any- 
one on  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
anyone  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  mean  lo  tell  me  that  we  do 
not  have  competent  personnel  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  ordnance 
divisiofis  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the|  ammunition  terminals  in  this 
country--  ? 

Thee  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses,  $5,465,000  to  make  various 
.scientific  and  technical  studies  and  eval- 
uations for  the  Defense  Department. 

What  is  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analy.'jes — IDA'!'  It  was  organized  as  a 
nonprofit  orK.inization  in  April  1956. 
with  t;he  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Case  Institute  of  Technology, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Stanford  and  Tulane  Universities  as 
sponsoi-s  on  the  original  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  On  page  182  of 
the  hearings  the  statement  is  made  that 
one  of  the  reasons  IDA  was  organized 
was  to  enable  the  salary  of  individuals 
to  be  fet  on  the  basis  of  their  stature, 
seniority,  and  degrees,  rather  than  on 
the  ba^is  of  the  grade  into  which  their 
job  descriptions  would  fit  in  the  Classi- 
fication Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appears  to  be  an 
excelleait  example  of  one  agency  cre- 
ating an  outside  group  to  avoid  our  civil 
service  rules  and  regulations  to  hire  em- 
ployees to  perform  work  normally  done 
within  the  Federal  Government  with 
career  civil  service  employees. 

Let  »s  look  at  a  few  of  the  salaries  IDA 
is  paying: 

2    empKyees abovaiSO.OOO 

13   employees •25.000-W9.000 

35   employees »20.0OO-»24,0OO 

79  employees »14.000-«  19.000 

Witli  a  total  employment  of  241  em- 
ployees, this  defense  contractor  has  53 
percent  of  its  personnel  drawing  annual 
salaries  equivalent  to  and  even  above 
the  rate  of  pay  of  cla&siflieu  supergrades 
Can  it  he  that  these  p>eople,  with  these 
high  salaries,  are  that  much  more  quali- 
fied than  our  career  Goverrxment  scien- 
tists arid  engineers''     I  doubt  it. 

Like^^•ise  does  one  wonder  why  we  are 
always  trying  to  recruit  scientists  and 
engineers  for  the  Federal  Government? 
The  Federal  departments  and  agencies 


are  merely  subsidizing  contracts  and  al- 
lowing such  contractors  to  draw  from 
the  Government. 


Current  Air  Force  contracts  for  consultants 

Ernst  &  Ernst 

•138,700 

J.  E.  Southerland  ft  Co 

166.  000 

Touche.  Nevln,  Bally  Industries. 

182,326 

Benton  &  Bowles 

322.000 

Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton 

288. 885 

Geo.  Technical  Corp 

236. 882 

Western    Electric 

63.000 

Various  engineering  Arms  (mlll- 

tajy  construction  > 

1 . 599   000 

Various  engineering  firms  (mili- 

tary construction)          -      

540.800 

Total 

3.564,930 

Rand  Corp 

13.  500,  000 

ANSER     

900.  000 

MITRE 

10.  000.  000 

Space  Technology  Laboratory,. 

6.390.000 

Total 

34. 354, 930 

Here  is  the  Rand  Corp,  which  started 
in  1956  with  5  people.  They  now  have 
900  F>eople.  Its  purpose  Is  to  make  broad 
area  studies  for  the  Air  Force  in  the 
theoretical  field.  It  has  no  laboratories 
and   produces   no  hardware. 

The  Rand  Corp.  was  established 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  amount  being  spent 
by  the  Rand  Corp.  has  doubled  in  5  years 
from  $6,500,000  in  1955  to  $13,500,000  in 
1960 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  here  is 
the  Peat.  Marwick  L  Mitchell  Co.  with 
a  $49,145  contract.  Its  purpose  is  to 
design  budgeting,  funding,  and  account- 
ing systems  in  the  Army  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Agency. 

Now  our  Manpower  Utilization  Sub- 
committee, a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, in  its  study  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment program  of  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fen.se  found  the  Army  on  the  30th  of 
June  1957  had  38,500  people  working  in 
the  financial  management  function  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Defense  reported  over 
104.000  people  were  working  in  financial 
management  in  all  branches  last  year. 
Yet  the  Army  had  to  go  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  find  experts  to  de- 
velop a  budgeting  and  accounting  sys- 
tem 

The  next  example  is  RCA  with  a  $1  - 
400.000  contract  to  develop  concepts  and 
systems  for  improving  the  processing  of 
intelligence  The  Army  has  four  con- 
tracts with  local  universities: 

Johns   Hopkins - »4,  400  ooo 

George  Washington 2.550.000 

American 350,000 

That  makes  a  total  of  $7,300,000 
The  purpose  of  these  contracts  In- 
cludes such  things  as  research  on  logi-s- 
tic  systems,  wargamiiig,  manpower  re- 
.sources.  industrial  preparedness,  and  to 
develop  new  training  methods  and  de- 
vices. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  why  the  Army  or  any  military 
department,  for  that  matter,  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  contract  out  a  study  of  its 
manpower  resources  or  to  develop  train- 
mg  programs? 

Here  are  some  examples  of  Navy 
contracts : 

First.  Method  Engineering  Council, 
$186,000  to  train  personnel  and  make 
pilot  installations. 

Second.  Serge  Birn  Co.,  Inc..  $152,000 
to  tram  personnel  and  make  pilot 
installations. 

Third.  Design  Sei-vice  Co.,  $92,573  to 
review  stock  records  and  inventories 
aboard  ships. 

Fourth.  Cresap.  McCormick  ii  Pat;et. 
$58  000  to  postaudit  the  production, 
planning,  and  control  program  in  the 
naval  shipyards,  established  .several 
years  ago  by  this  same  management 
firm. 

These  are  only  a  few  such  contracts 
on  management.  Every  Navy  Bureau 
has  B  large  staff  for  management 
analysis.  In  fact,  the  Navy  Departments 
Office  of  Navy  Management  has  grown 
from  :i  staff  of  8  in  1953  to  a  present 
staff  C'f  71  of  whom  13  are  GS-I5  and 
above. 

I  also  notf  on  paue  179  of  tiie  Ap- 
propriation Hearings,  Part  7,  that  Navy 
is  payine  a  college  professor  $4,200  to 
condui;t  60  cla.sses  in  management  devel- 
opment— 60  classes.  At  $70  a  lecture 
the  professor  is  doing  very  well 

Likewise  the  Nav>'  has  hired  an  expert 
at  the  rate  of  $53  per  hour  to  teach 
what?  Effective  writing.  At  $53  per 
hour. 

Agaui  one  wonders  as  to  the  reason 
why  such  jobs  are  contracted  out  The 
Navy  certainly  has  among  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees  someone  qual- 
ified to  teach  writing  and  to  speak  on 
management 

Agaji  in  part  7  of  the  hearings  of 
this  subcommittee,  we  find  that — 

Headquarters.  U.S.  Air  Force,  hired  a 
self-employed  portrait  artist,  the  wife 
of  an  Air  Force  officer,  at  $50  a  day  to 
do  two  portraits  for  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy collection 

The  Air  Force  Academy  employed  two 
experts  to  explain  the  latest  merchandis- 
ing procedures,  philo.sophy  of  merchan- 
dising and  efficient  sales  and  operation 
of  the  cadet  .sales  store. 

Headquarters.  Air  Mateiiel  Command, 
employed  a  retired  chief  supply  officer 
as  a  cimsultant  at  $40  per  day  to  counsel 
civilian  employees  concerning  retirement 
plans  and  to  prepare  employees  psycho- 
ioRically  for  retirement 

Mr  FORD  Mi  Chairman,  willl  Uie 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Kt'iilleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  FX)RD  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  t>een  reading  from  part  7  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings. 

Mr  GROSS  That  is  correct  as  to 
part  of  the  examples  I  have  cIKkI. 

Mr  FORD  That  is  an  Indication  that 
the  .subcommittee  was  alert  to  this  prob- 
lem, had  gone  into  it.  and  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  intend  to  put 
pi-essure  on  the  Department  to  see  that 
the  examples  he  has  given  are  not  re- 


peated and  duplicated  in  the  future  if 
we  can  possibly  accomplish  that  result. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  just  one  way  to 
meet  this  situation:  It  is  to  give  those 
resf>onsible  one  clear  warning  and  if 
they  fail  to  heed  that  warning  cut  them 
off;  take  the  money  away  from  them. 

Mr  FORD.    I  agree. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  pro- 
ix)und  a  couple  of  questions  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

By  way  of  background  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  .statements  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Mississippi  the  day  before  yesterday  con- 
cerning Russia  s  armed  forces.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  a  .soldier  in  Russia  also 
works  in  the  productive  area  and  there- 
fore is  not  a  drag  on  their  economy. 
That  certainly  is  true.  I  recall  also  the 
fact  that  in  the  European  countries  for 
many  years  militaiy  strength  was  main- 
tained by  keeping  a  heavy  proportion  of 
the  population  sub.lect  to  military  call. 
That  was  part  of  their  Reserve  program. 
We  also  have  a  Reserve  program  in  this 
country.  Having  a  Reserve  group  of  ac- 
tive reservists  is  one  way  by  which  we 
can  keep  a  large  portion  of  the  armed 
services  from  being  a  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy A  reservist  works  40  hours  per 
week  and  contribute.s  goods  and  services 
to  our  national  gross  product  and  per- 
haps pay.s  more  income  taxes  than  It 
costs  for  his  training.  Drafting  more 
men  instead  of  using  reservists  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  is  wasteful  of 
the  money  and  time  sisent  on  training  the 
soldier 

I  have  an  article  here  from  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  of  March  22.  1960,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  article: 

Officials  at  Fifth  Army  Headquarters  here 
contend  that  the  Army  doesn't  have  enough 
money  to  keep  in  Reserve  unit*  all  men  with 
military  obligations. 

It  also  says ; 

Col.  Humbert  J  Vertace.  an  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Fifth  Army,  said  the  Army  Just 
doefn't  have  the  funds  to  maintain  large  Re- 
serve units. 

Further  on  in  the  article  it  says : 

After  an  Inductee  Is  discharged,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  60  diys  to  sell  him  on  join- 
ing the  guard. 

The  National  Guard  is  another  form  of 
the  Reserves 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

Lt  Col  Junior  F  MUler.  administrative 
as-slstnnt  to  the  guard   says 

We  have  room  for  some  men  now,  but 
\*heu  we  go  out  to  see  a  prospect  who  was  re- 
cently discharged   we  get  the  cold  shoulder. 

He  knows  his  buddy  down  the  street  who 
got  out  last  year  hasn't  done  a  thli\g,  and  be 
still  Isn't  m  the  Reserve     So  he  Ignores  us." 

I  am  pointing  out  wherein  the  Fifth 
Army  Reserves  at  least  are  not  up  to 
what  they  could  be  A  reservist,  of 
course,  can  replace  a  man  who  Is  in  the 
Regular  Army  or  who  would  be  drafted 
for  the  Regular  Army.  To  the  extent 
reservists  can  be  used  there  will  l>e  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  new  men  to 
be  drafted  and  trained  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  desired  manpower  strength.    I 


would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  if  it  is  true  as  alleged  by 
these  Army  officials  that  there  has  not 
been  enough  money  in  either  the  present 
fiscal  year  or  there  would  not  be  enough 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  maintain  the 
Reserves  at  the  necessary  strength? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  committee  for  the 
last  several  years  has  been  providing  ad- 
ditional funds  above  and  beyond  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for 
the  Army  Reserves  and  for  the  National 
Guard. 

At  the  top  of  page  5  of  the  report  we 
F>oint  out  that  among  the  additions  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Army  National  Guard  and  Reserves,  to 
maintain  the  respf.'ctive  strengths  at 
400.000  and  300,000.  rather  than  360,000 
and  270,000  proposed  in  the  budget,  we 
added  $105.4  million.  Of  this  money 
something  in  excess  of  $53  million  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Reserves.  It  is  felt  that 
with  these  additional  fmids  above  the 
budget  a  reasonably  effective  job  can  be 
done  for  the  Reserves.  Last  year  we 
took  similar  action  in  providing  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

There  may  be  some  shortage  of  funds 
here  and  there  but,  generally  speaking, 
insofar  as  I  know,  the  fiscal  needs  have 
been  reasonably  well  met  for  the  Army 
Reserves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  have  fur- 
nished them  v.ith  more  money  than  they 
have  requested? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Fifty-three  million  dol- 
lars more  for  the  Reserves  than  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  There  will  not 
be  a  shortage  of  money  as  alleged  by 
some  of  the  Army  oflficers? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  safe- 
guarding our  Nation's  security,  I  feel 
constrained  today  to  inquire  further  into 
the  crucial  question  of  the  virtual  dele- 
tion of  the  Bomarc  missile  appropriation. 
This  is  the  ground-to-air  missile  that 
proffers  greatest  security  to  our  cities 
and  communities  against  air  attack.  I 
have  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  committee 
action  of  drastically  reducing  the  appro- 
priation for  this  meritorious  project  is 
premised  on  the  fact  that  the  committee 
IS  not  satisfied  that  the  Bomarc  B  missile 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  that  it 
could  not  be  used  as  a  primary  weapon 
in  the  defense  of  the  United  SUtes 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  defense 
missiles  that  we  have  today  have  had  a 
record  of  some  f ailui-es  in  testing  They 
have  not  all  functioned  properly  all  the 
time.  But  if  we  have  now  gone  as  far 
with  the  Bomarc  program  as  we  are  go- 
ing to  go  and  we  now  hastily  abandon 
it.  the  launching  pad  structures  built 
originally  for  defense  will  sUnd  deserted 
on  the  horizon  like  Uie  monuments  to 
E\a  Peron  in  the  Argentine — mounds  of 
concrete  and  buildings — in  time  to  be 
demolished. 

In  evaluating  the  wisdom  or  lack  of 
wisdom  in  this  Ill-considered  decimation 
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of  the  Bomaic  program,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  President  Eisenhower — our  Na- 
tions  foremost  defense  authority— rec- 
ommended the  appropriation  of  $421.5 
inilhon  to  fui'tner  this  urgent  program. 

I  am  concerned  because  of  the  many 
reports  I  have  read  about  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  the  need 
for  strengthening  the  Bomarc  program 
on  the  part  of  certain  self -designated 
military  exjjerts  who  are  in  authority 
with  respect  to  legislative  matters  affect- 
ing the  defense  program  But  in  the 
face  of  the  compelling  facts  demonstrat- 
uig  the  need  for  this  program  we  find 
today  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee handling  this  program  has  decided 
that  it  will  delete  all  of  the  funds  with 
the  exception  of  $50  million  which  would 
be  limited  in  use  for  development,  tests, 
and  evaluations — a  policy  of  procrasti- 
nation and  postponement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me  at 
this  particular  time  that  if  there  was 
justification  for  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee only  2  years  ago  to  make  vecom- 
mendations  to  the  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  bases  for  the  Bomarc 
missile,  then  there  must  be  today  sound 
justification  and  genuine  defense  need  to 
continue  the  testing  of  the  missile  and 
to  make  the  necessar>'  launching  pads 
available  so  the  missiles  may  be  made 
operational  at  the  time  they  may  be 
needed  for  the  defense  of  our  country-. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  argument  can 
be  refuted  is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
missile  has  proved  inadequate  or  that  it 
is  now  obsolete  and  the  facts  and  record 
do  not  do  this. 

We  have  had  military  installations 
that  have  become  obsolete  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  effective  utilization  of  our  de- 
fense dollar  that  is  taken  from  our  tax- 
payers. I  have  supported  all  endeavors  to 
keep  our  military  procurement  directed 
to  purchase  of  the  most  up  to  date  ma- 
teriel and  equipment.  In  fact,  we  have 
one  Bomarc  missile  base  that  is  now 
under  construction  that  was  planned  to 
replace  a  gun  site  installation  of  the 
Army.  This"  gun  site  should  have  been 
eliminated,  because  the  weapons  em- 
ployed there  were  obsolete  insofar  as 
being  an  effective  defense  installation  is 
concerned  in  the  light  of  today's 
weapons.  This  Bomarc  missile  instal- 
lation was  brought  in  for  the  urgent 
purpose  of  protecting  a  prime  target 
against  which  a  potential  enemy  might 
throw  its  entire  force  in  order  to  impair 
seriously  our  military  potential. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  respon- 
sible or  feel  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  deletion  of  a  program  in  the  missile 
field,  with  all  of  the  propaganda  that  has 
been  spread  through  the  press  by  the 
political  demagogs  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  lagging  in  the  field 
of  defense  as  far  as  missiles  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  has  been  proven  day  in  and  day  out 
that  as  far  as  the  missile  program  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  had  failures  in  every 
category  of  missile  development.  This  is 
not  only  true  of  the  United  States  but 
is  also  true  of  the  Soviets.  But,  do  we 
stop''  No,  we  do  not.  Our  people 
resolutely  continue  in  the  determined 
effort  to  protect  our  soil  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  against  the  threat  of 


Communist  encroachment  economically 
or  militarily;  the  people  that  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
past  time  that  the  statements  about  the 
missile  lag  are  withdrawn  or  that  this 
Congres4  should  take  a  positive  position 
and  come  forward  with  constructive 
legislation  as  recommended  by  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  field  of  develop- 
mg  those  missiles  which  are  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Bomarc  missile  is  in 
this  category.  It  is  my  hope  the  Air 
Force  will  not  abandon  progressing  with 
existinti;  Bomarc  projects  pending  the 
further  and  mare  adequate  consideration 
of  this  matter  by  the  Congress.  We  can- 
not defend  our  citizens  on  an  on-again 
off-again  basis.  At  this  point  it  is  evi- 
dent that  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the 
other  body  to  correct  this  unwise  and  un- 
warranted House  action. 

Mr.  PCLLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike   out  the   last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Conxmittee  on  Appropriations,  there- 
fore, heretofore  I  have  not  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  debate  on  H.R.  11998. 

However.  I  would  like  the  record  to  be 
clear  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee in  cutting  funds  for  the  Bomarc  B 
procurement  i.s  concerned.  I  have  full 
confidence  in  this  missile  and  believe 
that  we  have  some  moral  commitments 
as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  so  that 
It  seems  to  me  the  committee  has  been 
unnecessarily  drastic  in  its  action. 

Last  year,  Mi'.  Chairman.  I  stated  that 
I  believed  that  laymen  such  as  myself 
should  be  guided  by  the  military  experts. 
I  said  this  when  the  Bomarc  B  appro- 
priation was  under  discussion  on  this 
floor.  I  will  still  say  it  and  I  am  most 
unhappy  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
depart  from  the  Air  Force  request  as 
adjusted.  I  should  add.  however,  that 
I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priatione  Committee  did  what  they  be- 
lieved proper  and  I  am  not  going  to 
introduce  an  amendment  because  I  feel 
that  this  matter  will  come  up  when 
H  R  11998  is  considered  by  the  Senate. 

In  other  words.  Members  of  the  House 
certainly  are  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee  and 
I  am  sure  that  with  no  further  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  if  I  would  put  in  an  amend- 
ment it  would  be  beaten  here  in  the 
House. 

My  thought  is  that  when  the  Air  Force 
and  the  administration  has  an  opE>ortu- 
nity  to  testify  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  they  can  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  and  then  if  the 
membei"B  of  the  other  body  agree  with 
me  and  add  funds  for  Bomarc  B  pro- 
curement as  well  as  research,  then  in 
conference  the  matter  can  be  adjudi- 
cated. In  order  to  Include  in  the  record 
the  fact  that  the  Bomarc  B  has  been 
successfully  fired,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Boeing  Airplane 
Co.'s  house  organ. 

Bomarc    B    Logs    Long    Test    Flight    Over 
Eglin  Ra.vge 

Bomarc  B  logged  its  longest  test  flight  to 
date  WedJiesday,  rising  from  a  Santa  Rosa 
Island  launciilng  pad  and  roaring  170  miles 
over  the  Kglin  Oulf  Test  Eiange  in  Florida. 


The  fliglit  waa  described  as  completely 
successful  by  Robert  J  Helberg,  Bomarc 
program  manager.  It  lasted  for  the  full 
scheduled  program  and  accomplished  all  of 
the  scheduled  maneuvers,  including  range. 
Helberg  said 

The  missile  was  destroyed  on  command 
after  it  had  fulfllled  its  test  objectives. 

"The  success  of  this  flight  Is  the  testimo- 
nial to  the  good  work  done  by  all  people  asso- 
ciated with  the  program."  said  Helberg 

It  was  announced  by  the  Air  Force  that 
the  test  was  to  evaluate  rocket  and  ramjet 
performance  within  a  specific  test  plan  No 
target  was  used  in  the  test. 

The  advanced  Bomarcs  sohd  propellant 
rocket  powered  the  supersonic  missile  to  a 
cruising  altitude  above  60.000  feet  Helberg 
said  the  successful  maneuvers  Included  the 
Bomarc's  making  a  transition  from  high  to 
low  altitude  cruise  Wednesday's  flight  of 
the  B  Inaugurated  brand-new  research  and 
development  range  facilities  at  EgUn  AFB 
Botnarc  had  the  honor  of  being  the  flrsl 
mls&Ue  to  be  fVred  using  these  particular 
EgUn  Gulf  Range  facilities. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  II- 
hnois  and  the  gentleman  from  Wa-shing- 
ton  have  expressed  very  well  my  feelings. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  committee 
has  an  open  mind  with  regard  to  the 
Bomarc  The  record  shows  that  the 
chairman  says  that  this  does  not  end 
the  Bomarc.  that  the  other  body  can 
work  Its  will;  also,  that  there  are  in- 
vestigations and  studies  that  will  go  on. 
I  appreciate  that  open  mindedness  as  I 
do  the  other  fine  things  the  committee 
has  done  I  know  that  they  are  sincere 
m  their  convictions.  I  feel,  however. 
that  from  the  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee report  in  which  they  say  that  the 
tests  have  not  established  confidence  in 
the  missile,  recent  developments  should 
call  for  a  change  in  this  position  because 
on  April  13  we  did  have  a  100-percent 
successful  test  of  this  missile. 

I  am  taking  this  occa.sion  to  read  from 
a  letter  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  put  in  the  Record 
the  day  before  yesterday.  He  quotes  a 
letter  from  the  commanding  officer  at 
the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  First  let  me 
say  that  the  Bomarc  A  is  already  in 
production.  We  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  the  Bomarc  A  is  not  in  production 
and  succe.ssful  although  it  has  not  the 
speed  nor  the  range  beyond  200  miles, 
which  the  Bomarc  C  has. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  also  like  to  have  it  pointed  out 
that  the  Bomarc  A  is  not  only  in  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  in  place  at  certain  bases 
in  this  country.  The  program  for  car- 
rying on  the  Bomarc  A  system  is  not  af- 
fected or  threatened.  Five  bases  arc 
either  in  being  or  in  preparation  at  this 
time  and  all  five  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  additional  information.  Now  I 
read  from  the  letter  from  the  command- 
ing officer  of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  which 
the  gentleman  placed  in  the  Record: 

The  first  attempt  to  fire  a  Bomarc-B  at 
the  air  proving  ground  center  was  made  on 
April   13.   1960. 
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That  is  since  the  hearings  were  had  by 
the  committee. 

The  launch  was  successful  and  the  missile 
performed  a  simulat'i^l  interception  with  the 
desired  flight  profile.  Launches  will  be  re- 
sumed in  May  1960.  after  completion  of  addi- 
tional work  on  the  Eglln  Oulf  Test  Range. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gontleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIXON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
is  taking  this  time  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  House  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  in  any  sense  represent 
the  end  of  the  Bomarc-B  program. 
There  is  in  the  bill  $50  million,  which  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  to  carry  on 
testing.  It  is  ti-ue  that  in  this  bill  there 
is  no  money  for  procurement  cf  the 
Bomarc-B.  Nevertheless  I  have  the 
same  confidence  that  the  gentleman  has 
in  the  series  of  tests  now  beginning  at 
the  Air  Force  proving  ground  center, 
Eglin  Air  P\)rce  Base,  that  those  tests  are 
going  to  prove  successful.  The  first  shot 
was  successful  in  every  way,  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated.  "^ 

I  woixld  like  to  pomt  out  that  if  those 
shots  are  successful  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  shortcomings  which  pre- 
viously were  encountered  m  the  Bo- 
marc-B tests  can  be  overcome,  there  will 
be  time  and  opportunity  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  go  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  for  procurement  f imds  to  be  restored, 
or  to  come  back  to  Congress  for  repro- 
graming  or  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  the 
record  to  show  in  any  sense  that  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  end  of  the  program.  We 
have  an  open  mind  on  the  program. 
AlthoutJ:h  Bomarc-B  tests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  recent  first  test  in  the  new 
series  beginning  at  the  Air  Force  Prov- 
ing Ground  Center,  have  been  disap- 
pointing, there  is  still  time  to  reestab- 
lish a  procurement  program  and  to  make 
the  Bomarc-B  a  part  of  our  weapons 
system. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Those  are  my  feelings 
and  those  are  my  hopes.  I  feel  that  to 
chop  this  of!  without  notice  would  be 
a  tragedy.  It  would  leave  a  void  in  our 
defense  that  we  cannot  afiford  right 
when  the  missile  is  proving  its  success. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  four  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am  one  who  has 
been  for  a  powerf til  national  defense.  I 
believe  that  in  the  world  of  today  with 
the  international  dangers  that  con- 
front us  if  I  am  goii\g  as  a  legislator  to 
err  in  judgment  I  prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  strength  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  weakness. 

I  also  believe  that  the  only  level  on 
which  you  can  deal  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  level  of  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  The  only  thing 
they  respect  is  what  they  fear,  and  that 
is  military  strength  and  power  greater 
than  they  possess  themselves. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
greater  appropriations  for  national  de- 
fense, and  I  believe  in  more  taxes.  I 
have  said  that  publicly.  I  am  not  just 
for  more  appropriations  but  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  saying  that  if  we  go  to 
the  American  people  with  the  recom- 
mendation sent  up  for  greater  national 


defense  and  additional  taxes  for  great- 
er national  defense  t^ie  American  peo- 
ple will  gladly  support  that  recommen- 
dation and  make  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary. 

I  note  at  the  end  of  1952  the  strength 
of  the  United  States  Army  was  1.596.- 
419.  The  strength  of  the  United  States 
Army  is  now  870.000.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  this  very  subcommittee  included  ap- 
propriations to  keep  the  United  States 
Army  at  a  strength  of  900.000.  They 
also  had  money  in  there  for  Reserves 
to  maintain  them  at  a  strength  of  400,- 
000. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  recall  the  figures, 
the  strength  of  the  Army  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  referred 
in  1952  was  1.500.000-plus. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     1,596,419. 

Mr.  FORD.  Now  we  have  870.000  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct. 
I  have  the  figures  for  each  year. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  sure  those  figures 
are  correct,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  1952  we  were  fighting  the  Korean 
war  8,000  miles  away  from  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States.  To- 
day we  are  at  peace.  I  thmk  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  jttstify  a  difference  in 
our  Army  active-duty  strength. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  recognize  the 
strength  of  that,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  reduction  of  over  700.000.  Otir 
Army  in  1954  was  1,404,000;  in  1955. 
1,109,000;  and  in  1956,  1,025,00.  We 
have  been  gradually  going  down. 

My  remarks  were  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  organization  of  the  Army, 
which  I  think  is  of  vital  importance. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  the  900.000 
Army  last  year,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  also  supported  it. 
recognized  the  practical  situation  and 
tried  to  get  more  money  in  for  organ- 
ization of  the  Army,  and  we  did,  a  good 
part  of  which  has  been  frozen.  There 
is  money  in  this  particular  bill  for  organ- 
ization of  the  Army. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is  this: 
My  information  is  that  about  60  percent 
of  the  Army  weapons  and  equipment  now 
are  of  Korean  war  or  prior  basis.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  cannot  verify  the  precise 
percentage,  but  I  would  doubt  that  the 
active-duty  Army  has  that  high  a  per- 
centage of  pre-Korean  equipment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  look  into  the 
figures  which  are  supplied  to  us  of  the 
equipment  going  into  the  active-duty  in- 
ventory in  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  what 
is  planned  in  fiscal  year  1961.  you  will 
find  there  are  some  very  effective 
weapons — the  Davey  Crockett,  the  M-14, 
the  new  personnel  carrier,  the  M-60  tank, 
and  a  number  of  effective  and  potent 
weapons  for  the  Army  so  that  our 
ground  forces  will  have  greater  fire- 
power, greater  mobility,  and  greater  com- 
munications. These  are  the  three  things 
of  vital  importance  for  an  effective  Army. 
I  believe  on  a  selective  basLs,  we  are  now 
gt  tting  an  Army  that  will  have  excellent 
equipment  ready  to  maintain  the  peace 
that  we  have  had  for  the  last  7  years. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  notice  from  the 
information  I  have  which  is  from  sources 
I  consider  to  be  reliable,  about  60  percent 
of  the  Army's  weapons  and  equipment 
are  of  Korean  war  or  prior  vintage.  I 
also  note  the  dL'-tinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  gentleman  from  Greorgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son 1  sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mahon  of 
your  subcommittee  in  which  he  recom- 
mended a  list  of  weapons  and  equipment 
needed  by  the  Army,  and  he  went  into 
detail  on  that.  That  was  the  result  of 
the  work  of  a  subcommittee  of  his  com- 
mittee looking  into  the  matter.  The 
purpose  I  have  in  mind  is  not  to  criticize 
but  to  ask  if  it  is  not  important  that  steps 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  modern- 
ization of  our  Army. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Certainly. 
Mr.  FORD.  Last  year  our  subcom- 
mittee did  add  $200  million  to  the  fund 
for  Army  modernization.  At  the  same 
time  in  our  committee  report,  as  I  recall, 
we  were  critical  of  the  procurements  that 
the  Army  had  made  in  prior  years.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  instead 
of  taking  the  resources,  their  financial 
funds  on  hand,  and  using  them  for  real 
mcxiemization  of  firing  power,  communi- 
cations, and  mobility,  they  had  tised  them 
in  certain  fields  that  did  not  appear  to 
us  to  have  a  high  priority.  Now,  I  think 
they  have  revised  their  procurement  pol- 
icy and  I  think  they  are  doing  better  in 
what  they  are  buying. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachtisetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  information  is  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  added  to  the  Army 
procurement  fimds  for  1960,  that  is.  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960  by  both  the  House 
and  the  other  body,  is  $382.6  million. 

This  included  fimds  for  Nike-Zeus  of 
$137  million. 

That  left  $245  6  million  for  procure- 
ment and  modernization  There  is  ap- 
plied to  the  1961  program  the  sum  of  $38 
million. 

In  other  words,  the  sum  of  $207.6  mil- 
lion for  procurement  and  modernization 
has  not  been  used. 

Of  that  amoimt.  and  applied  against 
1960  shortages,  is  the  amount  of  $164  2 
million.  So  that  out  of  $382.6  million, 
which  included  Nike-Zeus — and  that  has 
been  frozen,  of  course — the  only  amount 
applied  to  modernization  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  the  sum  of  $43.4  million. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  that  has  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chtisetts (Mr.  McCORMACK j  has  long  been 
a  problem  of  deep  concern  to  many  of  us. 
The  United  States  observed  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Korean  truce  whereby  it 
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was  agreed  not  to  modernize  the  armed 
forces  in  that  area,  including  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  that  theater  of  operations. 
Unfortunately,  in  observing  this  agree- 
ment the  administration  continued  ob- 
serving this  agreement  while  observing 
a  complete  modernization  of  the  troops  in 
North  Korea.  While  this  truce  was  in  a 
stalemate  Red  China  modernized  her 
forces.  Last  year  the  United  States 
finally  negated  thai  section  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  I  think  was  section  22,  and 
we  are  now  modernizing  the  forces  with 
new  weapons.  This  condition  is  so  des- 
perate that  I  feel  it  should  be  on  a  crash 
basis.  In  the  words  of  one  who  returned 
from  that  theater:  If  an  order  had  to  be 
given  to  our  units  at  this  moment,  the 
only  order  that  could  be  observed  is  "Re- 
treat." 

It  was  detrimental  to  our  defense  in 
the  Far  East.  It  is  only  recently,  in  the 
last  year,  that  we  withdrew  that  agree- 
ment and  are  now  only  beginning  to 
modernize  the  troops  in  that  area. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  this  should  be  on  a 
rush  basis. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Our  military 
strength,  of  course,  is  relative  in  nature. 
I  understand  that  the  Soviet  forces,  the 
ground  and  closely  integrated  tactical 
air  forces  have  continued  to  receive  high 
priority  in  Soviet  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. The  Soviet  ground  forces  num- 
bering some  2'2  million  men  have  been 
completely  modernized  and  reorganized 
since  World  War  II. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  work  it  has  done.  I  am 
just  rising  to  pinpoint  what  I  think  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  connection 
with  the  modernization  of  the  Army, 
complete  modernization  to  give  that 
greater  power  through  modern  weapons. 
The  subcommittee  has  done  a  remark- 
able job  ajid  I  congratulate  them,  but 
I  think  this  matter  should  be  driven 
home  as  effectively  as  possible  so  that 
the  U.S.  Army  may  be  completely  mod- 
ernized as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK      I  yield, 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  through  the  prod- 
ding of  this  subcommittee  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  the  Army  has 
taken  a  new  look  at  the  kind  of  modern- 
ization they  need.  I  have  compared  the 
priority  lists  of  last  year  which  were 
submitted  to  our  committee  with  the 
priority  lists  submitted  this  year.  There 
is  quite  a  difference.  The  Army  I  think 
has  come  around  to  the  viewpoint  that 
increased  fire  power,  mobility,  and  com- 
munications are  more  important,  if  you 
take  a  look  at  their  list  this  year  com- 
pared to  the  list  last  year. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  know  from  talks 
I  have  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan — he  and  I  have  talked  about 
this  many  times.  He  served  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Outer  Space  of  which 
I  was  chairman  and  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  members  of  the  committee.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  I  have  the  same  common  objectives 
and  the  same  common  thoughts. 

But  I  wanted  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  modernization 
of  our  Army  and  also  that  the  subcom- 


mittee and  the  Congress  originated  that 
by  making  appropriations.  We  hope  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
will  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
accordance  with  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Army  has  long 
recognized  the  need  for  modernization 
of  its  weapons  and  equipment  and  has 
repeatedly  requested  additional  funds 
that  would  pennit  adequate  moderniza- 
tion within  the  Army.  These  additional 
funds,  however,  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  Army  during  the  past 
decade.  In  reality,  the  Army  has  been 
furnished  only  sufficient  funds  to  replace 
those  items  of  equipment  that  were  con- 
sumed, worn  out,  or  completely  obsolete. 
The  Army,  however,  has  not  stood  still 
in  its  planning,  organization,  and  doc- 
trine. Tile  Army  has  completely  reor- 
ganized itB  fighting  units  under  the  pen- 
tomic  concept — a  reorganization  predi- 
cated alnlost  completely  on  the  avail- 
ability of  new  modern  equipment.  This 
equipment,  however,  has  not  been  forth- 
coming due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  funds 
being  made  available  to  the  Army  for 
modernization.  As  a  result,  due  to 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Army, 
it  finds  itaclf  today  using  the  same  rifles, 
the  same  machine gims.  the  same  trucks, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same 
combat  vehicles  as  well  as  many  other 
weapons  *nd  equipment  that  were  used 
in  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war. 
In  fact,  today.  60  percent  of  the  Army's 
weapons  ftnd  equipment  are  of  Korean 
war  or  prior  vintage. 

Let  us  go  behind  the  scenes  for  a 
mom.ent  sind  sec  what  the  Soviet  Army — 
the  Sovie^  ground  forces— have  been  do- 
ing sincej  World  War  II.  The  Soviet 
forces,  iht  ground  and  closely  integrated 
tactical  air  forces  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive higll  priority  in  Soviet  weapons  and 
equipment.  The  Soviet  ground  forces 
numbering  some  2 '2  million  men  have 
been  comipletely  modernized  and  reor- 
itanized  ."^Ince  World  War  II.  The  great 
majority  of  weapons  and  equipment  are 
postwar  design  and  have  been  produced 
in  great  quantities — quantities  sufficient 
to  reequip  the  existing  175  divisions  and 
still  maintain  a  large  stockpile  sufficient 
for  mobilization  and  in  some  instances. 
in  such  numbers  to  supply  completely 
other  Communist  bloc  armies. 

The  extensiveness  of  the  Soviet  Army 
modernization  program  is  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  new  medium  and  heavy 
tanks,  a  variety  of  field  artillery  pieces 
including  free  rockets,  surface-to-air 
missiles,  jhort-  and  medium-range  bal- 
listic missiles  with  ranges  up  to  1,100 
miles,  modern  electronic  equipment  and 
fire  control  and  communications,  as  well 
as  ICBM. 

Accompanying  the  introduction  of  this 
modem  equipment  has  been  the  revision 
of  tactical  doctrine,  thoroughly  tested 
by  realistic  training.  These  Soviet 
ground  forces  and  supporting  air  and 
naval  forces  are  now  capable  of  initiat- 
ing concurrently  extensive  land  opera- 
tions on  several  fronts  in  the  peripheral 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

So  much  for  behind  the  scenes.  Let 
us  look  at  how  we  stand  today.  At  the 
close  of  World  War  II  our  U.S.  Army 
forces  were  the  best  and  most  modemly 


equipped  ground  forces  in  the  world. 
Today,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  As 
I  have  mentioned  previously  the  Soviet 
Army  since  World  War  II  has  been  com- 
pletely reequipped  and  in  many  instances 
has  been  completely  equipped  again  with 
second  generation  weapons  and  equip- 
ment; this  is  especially  true  in  the  areas 
of  mobility,  communications,  and  fire 
power.  It  is  not  that  we  in  the  United 
States  do  not  have  better  equipment  and 
weapons  available — because  we  do  But 
none  of  these  items  of  modern  equipment 
or  weapons  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
troops;  we  are  ready  to  produce  this  es- 
sential equipment  but  there  are  no  funds 
available  to  the  Army  to  procure  this 
critically  needed  hardware.  In  cold  hard 
facts,  this  is  how  we  stand.  The  Soviet 
Aimy  not  only  has  us  outmanned  but 
it  also  has  better  equipment  in  the  hands 
of  its  troops.  We  must  immediately  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  providing  ade- 
quate funds  for  modernization  of  our 
ground  forces — this  is  a  step  that  should 
have  been  taken  .several  years  ago.  We 
must  produce  modern  weapons  and 
equipment  in  sufficiently  large  amounts 
to.  in  part,  offset  the  numerical  and 
qualitative  sidvantage  presently  en- 
joyed by  the  Soviet  ground  forces. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson),  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  forwarded  to 
Representative  Mahon.  chairman  of  the 
DOD  Subcommittee.  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a  recommended  list  of 
weapons  and  equipment  needed  by  the 
Army.  This  list  is  in  quite  detail  and 
totals  approximately  $928  million.  In 
general,  the  detailed  list  covers  assault 
weapons  and  ammunition  for  our  front- 
line battle  groups.  $51.5  million;  tanks, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  other  com- 
bat vehicles  and  ammunition,  approxi- 
mately $100  million;  mobile  artillery  and 
ammunition  to  include  self-propelled 
105-millimeter  howitzers;  155-millimeter 
howitzers,  and  175-millimeter  guns.  S160 
million;  cargo  and  troop  transport  air- 
craft, surveillance  aircraft,  medical 
evacuation  aircraft,  $935  million;  mis- 
siles and  rockets  to  include  the  Pershing. 
Honest  John,  the  Little  John,  Davy 
Crockett.  Redeye,  and  the  Hawk,  S180.7 
million:  communication  and  electronic 
equipment  to  include  radios,  fire  control, 
and  target  acquisition  equipment.  S181 
million;  and  tactical  vehicles  to  include 
tactical  trucks,  amphibious  vehicles,  tac- 
tical and  logistic  support  transp>ort. 
$160  6  million. 

These  general  categories  of  equipment 
that  I  have  mentioned  are  those  items 
that  the  Army  must  have  as  an  initial 
step  toward  modernization. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  added  money  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  administra- 
tion's budget  for  Army  modernization. 
While  this  amount  falls  short  of  the  $928 
million  which  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Army 
consider  neces.sary  for  fiscal  year  1961, 
it  certainly  is  a  good  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  matter  of  Army  moderni- 
zation.   I  appreciate  very  much  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  this  subject.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  his  longtime  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  national  defense. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing the  intent  of  the  committee 
as  a  result  of  the  language  of  the  report. 
I  call  your  attention  to  page  54  of  the 
report  on  which  it  is  stated  that  $50,- 
498,000  should  be  available  as  a  result 
of  improved  procurement  practices  and 
as  a  result  of  jeep  procurement  slippage 
in  the  amount  of  $8  million,  plus  $120 
million  estimated  by  the  Army  to  become 
available  as  a  result  cf  the  so-called  off- 
the-shelf  sales  to  the  military  assistance 
program  of  items  now  in  the  inventory 
of  the  Army  which  will  not  require  re- 
placement in  kind,  plus  $37,102,000  in 
new  funds  will  in  fact  make  up  $207.6 
million  for  Army  modernization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  moaning  that  If  tho.se  sums  are 
not  available  there  will  not  be  Army 
modernization  as  specified  in  the  report, 
and  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  be  doubly 
certain  is  clarified. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  committee 
that  there  be  $207  6  million  for  Army 
modernization  above  the  budget.  It  is 
not  our  purpo.se  to  have  the  amount  of 
$207  6  reduced  if  any  of  these  anticipated 
funds  do  not  materialize.  I  therefore 
invite  the  concurrence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  should  .say  for  myself 
that  It  was  the  committee's  intention 
that  there  be  $207  6  million  over  the 
budget  in  the  Army  procurement  of 
equipment  and  mi.ssile  account. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
the  fact  it  is  the  committee's  intention 
that  there  be  $207  6  million  of  Army 
modernization  above  the  procurement 
funds  carried  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  to  some  of  the  dangers  that 
may  exist  in  this  present  situation  and 
which  we  are  clearly  trjing  to  avoid. 
Last  year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  have  pointed  out. 
the  Congress  provided  more  than  $300 
million  for  Army  modernization. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  carry  out  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Congress  as  shown 
in  the  debate  aind  in  the  language  of  the 
reports,  the  funds  for  modernization 
which  actually  were  made  available  from 
last  year's  bill  were  very  limited.  As  I 
recall  it  only  $37  million  was  actually 
applied  to  Army  modernization. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Congress,  it  is  the 
determination  of  Congress,  that  such  a 
situation  not  again  result.  I  would  like 
for  the  record  to  be  very  clear  that  if 
for  instance  the  $120  million  which  is 
expected  to  be  received  from  military  aid 
sales  should  not  become  available,  if  it 
is  not  generated,  or  if  there  should  be 
a  shortage  in  any  of  the  other  fimds 
which  are  expected  to  be  available,  it  is 
still  the  expectation  of  this  committee 
that  there  be  modernization  of  $207.6 


million  above  the  amount  earned  in  the 
budget  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Ls  directed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  modernization,  by  seeking 
additional  funds  when  the  bill  is  before 
the  Senate,  by  reprograming.  or  by  com- 
ing back  to  Congress  for  additional 
funds  in  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Would  not  the  distin- 
guished geni.leman  from  Florida  agree 
that  the  Army  modernization  list  sub- 
mitted to  us  this  year  is  certainly  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  than  the  previous  lists? 

Mr.  SIKES.     That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  the  past  the  Army 
has  gone  ahead  under  Army  moderniza- 
tion to  buy  atomic  cannons,  which  are 
rather  glamorous  things,  but  what  we 
need  in  rodornization  i,'?  rifles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem?-n  from  Florida  has  expired. 

•  By  unnnimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Fii-r.c)  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr  SIK":r:.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army 
and  the  other  services  are  encouraged  to 
list  their  needs  which  exist  beyond  the 
budget  limitations.  In  previous  years 
the  procurement  want  list,  as  submitted 
by  the  Army,  seemed  to  wander  all  over 
the  lot  rather  than  to  concentrate  on 
those  items  which  are  needed  most  to 
give  fire  power,  mobility,  and  protection 
for  troops.  That  is  what  the  Committee 
is  trying  to  accomplish.  The  list  as  pre- 
pared this  year  by  the  Army  is  a  much 
better  list,  a  much  more  realistic  list, 
than  those  that  have  been  previously  sub- 
mitted. The  additional  funds  which  are 
provided  for  modernization  in  this  bill 
are  to  buy  right  off  the  top  of  the  list 
some  of  the  most  needed  items — modern 
rifles,  ammunition,  mobile  artillery, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  battle  tanks, 
plus  Davy  Crockett  missiles  and  chemical 
rockets  and  launchers.  Those  are  the 
type  of  items  we  think  are  needed  most. 
Even  so,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
Army's  want  list  showed  $900  million  in 
needed  modernization.  We  provide  only 
a  little  more  than  $200  million. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out   the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  its  intensive  investigation. 
its  far-sighted  viewpoint,  and  its  redi- 
rection of  some  of  the  expenditures. 
Some  of  the  Members  have  decried  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  cutback  in  the 
Bomarc  funds.  I,  for  one.  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  cutting  out  such 
funds  and  leaving  sufficient  money  for 
research  in  that  particular  field. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body,  however,  that  the  Bomarc 
B  missile  is  being  produced  by  the  Boe- 
ing Aircraft  Co.  I  have  in  the  past 
Indicated  the  activities  and  the  practices 
of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  with  respect 
to  its  operations  witli  our  Government 
in  the  pajTnent  of  its  income  taxes  after 
the  Federal  Renegotiation  Board  has 
determined  that  taxes  were  due  and  ow- 
ing by  it  to  the  Government.    The  Boeing 


Aircraft  Co.  last  year  was  given  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $2  billion.  For  the 
years  1953,  1954,  and  1955  the  Federal 
Renegotiation  Board  determined  that 
the  Boeing  C:>.  had  earned  excess  profits 
of  over  $25  million  and  owed  income 
taxes  thereon.  The  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  resisted  the  payment  of  their  taxes 
on  their  excess  profits  to  the  extent  cf 
$25  million.  The  cases  are  now  pending 
in  the  courts.  We  have  t)cen  financinc; 
the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  to  the  extent  cf 
80  F>ercent  of  expenditures  and  some- 
times almost  to  the  extent  of  100  per- 
cent, and  wh'^n  their  taxe.";  are  due  and 
owing  they  put  up  a  bond  and  v/e.  ti.e 
United  States,  have  to  sell  bonds  to  raise 
the  money  t.T  pay  them  on  their  pr:- 
curement  contracts,  and  they  are  oppos- 
ing and  resisting  the  payment  of  their 
taxes  on  their  excess  profits.  If  you  will 
recall,  when  the  Federal  Renegotiation 
Act  wa5  up  for  renewal,  the  Boeing  Co. 
was  the  leader  of  the  aircraft  compa- 
nies in  the  fight  to  eliminate  this  rene- 
gotiation practice  for  collection  of  taxes 
on  excess  profits.  You  know  that  these 
companies  are  getting  these  contracts 
not  on  a  competitive  bid  but  they  are 
obtaining  these  procurement  contracts 
on  a  negotiated  contract  basis,  which 
means  that  they  get  them  without  cm- 
petition.  They  do  not  have  to  compete 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  con- 
tracts. They  get  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  when  they  make  their 
profits,  their  excess  profits,  which  are 
unreasonably  high,  they  tell  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  to  finance  them,  the 
Goverrmient  which  has  given  them  the 
money  to  make  a  billion  dollars,  'We  will 
net  pay  you  the  taxes;  we  will  put  up  a 
bond  and  fight  you  in  the  courts.  Go 
out  and  raise  your  money  by  selling 
bonds."  You  know  that  interest  rates 
have  gone  from  2.5  to  5.5  percent  on 
short-term  bonds.  I  say  I  commend  the 
committee  for  taking  this  attitude  for 
the  reason  that  the  Boeing  Co.  has  not 
been  cooperative  with  the  United  States 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
a  dismal  failure  so  far  as  the  operation  cf 
Bomarc  A  and  B  missiles  are  concerned. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  eliminate  this 
wasteful  expenditure  on  a  program  that 
has  consistently  failed. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  \^'ill  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  ths 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  being  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  LMr.  Santan- 
GELOl.  They  are  extremely  enlighten- 
ing in  the  Ught  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Government — the  American  taxpayer — 
has  been  keeping  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Corp.  in  busines.-. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  significant  that 
the  subcommittee  has  so  greatly  reduced 
the  funds  for  the  Bomarc  program. 
Those  of  us  who  last  year  worked  so  hard 
to  remove  this  Bomarc  boondoggle  are 
proud  to  see  our  efforts  bear  fruit.  Not 
only  has  the  Bomarc  been  drastically 
reduced  but  the  SAGE  system  has  had 
greatly  reduced  funding. 

According  to  the  subcommittee  report, 
on  pages  13  and  14,  the  reduction  in  total 
over  the  next  2  years  plus  refunds  from 
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canceled  efforts  will  amount  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  1961  budget  of  $675,100.- 
000.  The  reduction  in  the  SAGE  pro- 
gram amounts  to  $274,200,000.  In  other 
words  just  under  $1  billion  has  been 
saved  on  this  proven  obsolete  program.  I 
hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this — the 
Bomarc  program — will  be  permitted  to 
go  now  to  the  museum  just  as  the  bow 
and  arrow,  the  slingshot,  the  cannon, 
and  other  weapons  of  old  have  gone. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    U 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army.  Including  administration;  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  of  personnel  entitled 
thereto  by  law  or  regulation  (including 
charges  of  private  facilities  for  care  of  mili- 
tary personnel  on  dutv  or  lea%e.  except  elec- 
tive private  treatment  i ,  and  other  measures 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Army: 
care  of  the  dead;  chaplains'  activities,  awards 
and  medals:  welfare  and  recreation;  informa- 
tion and  educational  services  for  the  Armed 
Forces;  recruiting  expenses;  meals  furnished 
under  contract  for  selective  service  regis- 
trants called  for  Induction  and  applicants 
for  enlistment  while  held  under  observa- 
tion; subsistence  of  prisoners  at  disciplinary 
barracks,  and  of  civilian  employees  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  expenses  of  apprehension 
and  delivery  of  prisoners  escaped  from  dis- 
ciplinary barracks,  including  payment  of  re- 
wards not  exceeding  $25  In  any  one  case,  and 
expenses  of  confinement  of  such  prisoners 
in  nonmlUtary  facilities;  donations  of  not 
to  exceed  $25  to  each  prisoner  upon  each  re- 
lease from  confinement  In  a  disciplinary  bar- 
racks; military  courts,  boards,  and  commis- 
sions; authorized  issues  of  articles  for  use 
of  applicants  for  enlistment  and  persons  in 
military  custody;  civilian  clothing,  not  to 
exceed  $40  In  cost,  to  be  issued  each  person 
upon  each  release  from  confinement  in  an 
Army  or  contract  prison  and  to  each  soldier 
discharged  for  unsultability.  in  aptitude,  or 
otherwise  than  honorably,  or  sentenced  by  a 
civil  court  to  confinement  in  a  civil  prison, 
or  interned  or  discharged  as  an  alien  enemy; 
transportation  services;  communications 
services.  Including  construction  of  communi- 
cation systems;  maps  and  similar  data  for 
military  purposes;  military  stirveys  and  engi- 
neering planning:  contracts  for  maintenance 
of  reserve  tools  and  facilities  for  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
current  fiscal  year:  repair  of  facilities:  utility 
services  for  buildings  erected  at  private  cost, 
as  authorized  by  law  (10  U  S.C.  4778 1 .  and 
buildings  on  military  reservations  author- 
ized by  Army  regulations  to  be  used  for  a 
similar  purpose:  purchase  of  ambulances; 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  tuition  and 
fees  incident  to  training  of  military  per- 
sonnel at  civilian  Institutions;  field  exerci.ses 
and  maneuvers.  Including  payments  in  ad- 
vance for  rentals  or  options  to  rent  land; 
expenses  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  and  other  units  at  educational  insti- 
tutions, as  authorized  by  law;  exchange  fees, 
and  losses  In  the  accounts  of  disbursing  offi- 
cers or  agents  in  accordance  with  law;  ex- 
penses of  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation,  as 
authorized  for  the  Na^-y  by  law  (10  U.S.c;. 
72081  for  Latin-American  cooperation;  not 
to  exceed  $5,459,000  for  emergencies  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the 
approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  payments  may  be  made  on  his 
certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  his  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers    of    the    Government;    $3,116,555,000: 


Pr-oiided.  That  not  to  exceed  $89,084,000  of 
this  amount  shall  be  available  for  depart- 
mental administration. 

Mr.  BROYHTLJ,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Broyhill: 

On  page  9.  lines  10  and  11,  in  connection 
with  •'Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army" 
strike  out  the  following: 

"Prortd^d.  That  not  to  exceed  $89,084,000 
of  this  amount  shall  be  available  for  de- 
partmental   administration." 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  four  additional  similar  amend- 
ments to  (jther  sections  of  the  bill.  They 
have  the  snme  objective  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.ient  they  may  all  be  offered  at 
this  time  and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia- 
Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection. 
TTiere  ^as  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
;x>rt  the  .several  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentlaman  from  Virginia. 
The  Clark  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  lines  8  to  10.  In  connection 
with  Ope*atlon  and  Maintenance,  Navy, 
strike  out  [the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  8102,690.000  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able  for  departmental  administration." 


And: 


On  page 
Ojjeration 
strike  out 
not  to 
be   av 
tion." 


exceed 


12.  lines  7  to  9.  In  connection  with 

and   Maintenance.   Marine   Corps, 

the  following:    ":  Provided.  That 

$7,625,000  of  this  amount  shall 

allab|e    for    departmental    adminlstra- 


And: 

On  page!  14.  lines  7  to  10,  In  connection 
with  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force. 
strike  outjthe  following:  ":  Provided.  That 
not  to  exc|eed  $85,214,000  of  the  ftmds  ap- 
propriated lln  this  act  for  the  Air  Force  shall 
be  available  for  departmental  administra- 
tion." 

And: 

On  pagellS.  line  2.  In  connection  with  Sal- 
aries and  j  Expenses,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
strike  out  I  the  following:  "$18,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000." 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  not  to 
increa.se  the  cost  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
beheve  it  will  add  anything  to  the  cost 
of  adminustering  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  pmpose  of  these  amendments  I 
have  offered  is  to  remove  language  from 
the  bill  which  will  require  immediate  re- 
duction-in-force  involving  4.000  or  more 
employees  in  the  various  headquarters 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  bill  as  written,  contemplates  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  the  civilian 
strength  cf  departmental  headquarters, 
which  is  presently  approximately  36  OOO 
The  hmitarions  on  spending  for  depart- 
mental administration,  which  appear  in 
title  II  of  the  bill,  would  require  that  this 
reduction  be  accomplished  by  the  actual 
separation  of  employees  prior  to  July  1, 
1960.  In  order  to  meet  the  spending  lim- 
itations an  actual  reduction  of  more  than 


10  percent,  involving  the  separation  of 
4.000  or  more  employees,  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  11998 
indicates  that  the  Department  is  top- 
heavy  in  manpower  and  cost  devoted  to 
departmental  administration.  This 
matter  is  now  under  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  original  esti- 
mates which  were  made  by  the  commit- 
tee, involving  roughly  S4  billion. 

The  Department's  position  with  regard 
to  the  question  whether  there  is  top- 
heaviness  in  departmental  administra- 
tion will  necessarily  be  taken  following 
its  current  study  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
In  any  event,  assuming  that  there  is 
topheaviness  in  departmental  adminis- 
tration, the  total  reduction  proposed  in 
the  bill  may  be  desirable.  However,  it 
is  important  that  the  method  used  in 
achieving  this  cut  does  not  result  in  any 
unnecessary  adverse  action  against  the 
Department's  employees.  The  undesir- 
able impact  on  employees  can.  I  believe, 
be  avoided  by  removing  the  spending 
limitations  which  would  permit  the  De- 
partment to  accomplish  the  reduction 
through  attrition. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  wher- 
ever pMDssible,  cutbacks  in  civilian  man- 
power should  be  accomplished  by  attri- 
tion in  order  to  minimize  firings.  Hasty 
firings  are  harmful  to  the  individual, 
his  family,  the  community,  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  would  be  particularly  unfortu- 
nate at  this  time  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment were  required  to  separate  large 
numbers  of  employees  prior  to  July  1 
with  the  result  that  such  employees 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  health  benefits  program 
which  was  established  by  law  and  which 
becomes  effective  on  July  1,  1960. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  an 
orderly  program  to  bring  its  headquar- 
ters staffing  into  line  with  a  minimum 
of  disruption  and  hardship  to  its  em- 
ployees. As  a  result  of  this  program, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  4,787  in 
the  civilian  strength  of  the  departmental 
headquarters  during  the  last  3  years. 
This  reduction  has  been  accomplished 
almost  entirely  through  attrition  and 
without  the  hardship  which  would  have 
resulted  from  substantial  reductions-in- 
force.  This  program  is  a  continuing  one 
which  would  be  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment even  if  no  cuts  were  required 
by  appropriation  act. 

Granting  that  some  further  reductions 
in  the  civilian  staff  at  departmental 
headquarters  may  be  in  order,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  Department  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  effect  the  re- 
ductions in  an  orderly  manner  by  not 
filling  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the 
normal  course  of  business.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  require  that  any  necessary 
reductions  be  accomplished  through  the 
immediate  severe  reductions  in  force 

Figures  which  have  been  furnished  me 
by  the  Department  of  E>efense  indicate 
that  there  have  been  very  substantial 
reductions  in  departmental  headquar- 
ters staffs  since  December  31.  1956. 
These   reductions   were   initiated    as    a 
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result  of  a  directive  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  March  18.  1957. 
This  directive  required  that  all  of  the 
military  departments  reduce  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  strenuth  in  their  de- 
paitmental  headquarters  by  12  percent 
of  the  December  31.  1956.  .strength  by 
June  30.  1958  After  this  12-percent  re- 
duction was  accomplished,  the  Depait- 
ment  continue  to  give  ILs  attention  to 
the  need  for  reducing  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  departmental  ad- 
minis':ration  The  result  is  that  a."^  of 
Decemb<"r  31.  1959.  civilian  employment 
at  thf  departmental  headquarters  levels 
has  b<?en  reduced  by  13  4  i>ercent  of  the 
December  31.  1956  levels  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  canied  out  primarily  by 
attrition  and  without  any  substantial 
reductions  in  force.  / 

This  record,  it  seems  to  me,  argues 
for  amendment  of  the  pending  bill  .so 
as  to  i>ermit  the  Department  to  continue 
to  make  needed  reductions  without  the 
unnecessary  hardship  to  employees  and 
their  families  which  results  from  hasty 
reduc!  ions  in  force, 

Mr.  LANKPORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Ecntleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  LANKPORD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  offering  these  amend- 
ments and  to  a.s.soclate  myself  with  him 
in  hu.  remarks.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  thf  Hou.se  that  it  .seems  to  me  that 
to  call  for  the  immediate  firing  of  em- 
ployees, as  Ls  contemplated  here,  is  en- 
tirely unthinkable  It  would  create 
havoc  in  this  area  Just  yesteiday  we 
voted  a  bill  to  help  depressed  areas. 
Any  dumping  on  the  market  of  3.000  or 
3.600  i)eople  all  at  once  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  this  area,  will  create 
another  distre.ss  area 

I  should  like  to  .say  auam  that  I  am 
wholelieartedly  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
mans  amendments, 

Mr.  BROYHILL,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  also  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  undergoint;  a  I'educlion- 
in-force  program  through  orderly  pro- 
cedure during  the  past  3  years.  I  un- 
derstand they  have  had  a  reduction  of 
civilia  1  per.sonnel  of  4.787  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  i.'i.sued  an  oider  m  1957 
directing  a  12-percent  leduction  in  ci- 
vilian per.sonnel.  That  was  put  into  ef- 
fect on  December  31.  1959,  a  total  re- 
duction of  20.4  percent  from  the  1956 
level,  50  that  does  show  that  the  Defense 
Depar-,ment  can  liave  a  reduction  in 
force  and  that  it  can  conduct  it  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  eliminate  insofar  as 
possibe  arbitrary  layoffs  In  most  in- 
stances the.se  reductions  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  attrition  This  record  argues 
for  the  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
.so  as  1.0  permit  the  Department  to  con- 
tinue to  make  reductions  without  unnec- 
essary hardship  to  employees  and  their 
families  which  results  from  a  reduction 
in  force. 

Aga:n,  I  have  no  argument  against  a 
reduction  in  force.  I  think  we  can  ef- 
fect these   reductioivs   in   a  much  more 


efficient,  less  costly,  and  orderly  manner. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  these 
amendments,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  loo.sen  up  a  little  bit  and 
agree  to  let  the.se  amendments  be 
adopted 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  t^entleman 
from  Virginia, 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  in  the  Wa.shington  area 
there  are  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  appioximately  31  500  civilian 
employees  and  14,000  military  employees, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $383  million.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  departmental 
headquarters  employees  outside  of  'Wash- 
ington the  figure  runs  to  a  total  of  nearly 
54,000  personnel  and  the  cost  to  over 
$452  million. 

It  was  the  strong  sentiment  of  the 
committee  that  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  services  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  and 
have  used  excessive  military  per.sonnel  in 
departmental  headquaiters.  We  have 
provided  that  militaiT  personnel  in 
headquaiiers  cannot  be  increased  beyond 
the  number  of  military  per.sonnel  on  duty 
last  December  31  We  have  provided  for 
the  10-percent  reduction,  during  the 
year,  of  civilian  per.sonnel  in  the  depart- 
mental headquarters  in  order  to  try  to 
stimulate  a  reorganization,  a  streamlin- 
ing of  the  departmental  headquarters 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
tiie  members  of  the  committee  that  we 
have  too  many  people  In  many  in- 
stances they  are  obstacles  to  defense  and 
efficiency  rather  than  promoters  of  effi- 
ciency. This  action,  it  was  felt,  was  a 
modest  step  toward  achieving  more  effi- 
ciency and  more  defense  for  fewer 
dollars. 

It  is  true  that  normally  .some  reduc- 
tion can  very  easily  be  achieved  by  at- 
trition; that  is,  by  people  leaving  their 
departments,  leaving  the  employ  of  the 
Government  voluntarily.  We  did  not 
want  to  restrict  it  to  attrition  because  we 
felt  that  by  better  reorganization  whole 
units  might  be  eliminated  and  a  better 
job  could  be  achieved  by  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  jobs  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1 
has  pointed  out  that  too  often  defense 
dollars  are  being  used  to  import  people 
to  make  decisions  which  should  be  made 
by  competent  people  who  are  selected 
for  important  positions  in  the  Defense 
Department, 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia, 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
understanding  or  is  he  telling  us  that  it 
IS  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  this  reduction  in  force  must  be 
taken  by  July  1. 1960? 

Ml  MAHON  It  does  not  have  to  take 
place  before  July  1.  1960.  This  is  a  re- 
duction in  expenditures  over  the  fiscal 
year  1961  which  begins  on  July  1,  1960. 
The  reduction  in  force  could  be  adjusted 
within  the  administrative  framework  of 
the  Department  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington over  a  period  of  months. 


Mr  FORD,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr  F'ORD,  It  would  be  my  interiJie- 
tation  that  there  is  nothing  mandatory 
in  this  language  which  says  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  payroll  on  July  i 
must  be  eliminated  in  the  Washington, 
DC.  area.  It  is  simply  spread  over  a 
period  of  time.  They  cannot  spend  any 
more  money  than  we  have  indicated  for 
administrative  expenses,  and  they  can 
adjust  it  as  they  see  fit  during  the  next 
12  months. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  coirect. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  However,  the  re- 
duction would  have  to  be  made  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  1961 

Mr  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  tiieie  is 
anything  in  the  law  that  would  requii-e 
the  reduction  to  be  made  prior  to  July 
1.  1960  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  right  direction,  I 
believe  after  streamlining  their  opera- 
tion, defense  officials  get  a  better  job 
done.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
devote  its  energy  to  making  decisions 
promptly  and  get  a  better  coordination 
of  effort,  we  can  .save  a  lot  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  in  dep>anmental 
lieadquarters 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will  the 
-:entieman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland, 

Mr  FOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Broyhill  1.  I  believe  he 
has  stated  the  proposition  from  the 
st.andF>oint  of  the  citizens  of  the  metro- 
politan Washington  area  very  accurately, 
and  I  wish  to  supF)ort  him  in  his  state- 
ment 

Mr,  MAHON,  I  wish  to  say  there  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  be  harsh  with  people  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  Government,  They  are  no 
doubt  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
the  system  now  in  operation.  There  is 
wide  hititude  to  work  this  matter  out  on 
tlie  ba.sis  of  oi-derliness  m  the  various 
departments  and  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense, 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
licntleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  did  ex- 
press its  concern  over  this  employment 
situation  on  repeated  occasions:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON  That  is  correct.  I  my- 
.self  believe — although  I  have  no  official 
word  about  this — that  there  are  many 
people  in  the  Pentagon  who  believe  this 
is  a  step  in  the  light  direction  and  who 
will  support  it  and  will  welcome  this 
and  join  us  in  achieving  .something  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  opix)sed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  that 
would  cause  these  people  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  payroll  by  the  1st  of 
July  1960.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this 
bill  becomes  effective  on  the  Ist  of  July 
1960.  this  provision  would  apply  to  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  the  12  months  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1960,  and  ending  June 
30,  1961. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Broyhill  . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  Cleric  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES   .^ND    E.XPENSES     SECR^^.^RY    OF 

OErxNsi: 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  OflBce  oX  the 
Secretary  oX  Defeiise,  including  purchase  i  not 
to  exceed  five  for  replacement  only,  including 
twu  it  not  to  exceed  »2,9O0  each)  aj;d  hire  ol 
passenger  motor  velUcles;  and  not  to  exceed 
MO.OOO  for  emertfency  and  ex'raortllnarv  ex- 
peruea,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  pur- 
poaea  at  he  deems  proper,  and  his  determl- 
nation  thereon  shall  be  nntvl  ,^nd  conclusive, 
•  18  mtUiun 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  .strike  out  the  l:\st  word 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  Join  my 
colleauues  in  commondlnK  the  rommlttee 
for  thla  ver>-  excellent  job  and  for  what 
I  remxrd  as  the  best  report  1  have  .^een 
romlnir  from  this  committee,  and  thoy 
hrtve  had  many  food  revvMt»  in  the  pa^t 

1  note  from  the  reivut  on  the  HejM^rt- 
ment  of  l^fen-He  appropruvttnn  bill  thi\t 
the  Cvunmiltw  \»  exertui*;  d^'siiable  iKtv»- 
.■*\U'e,  U\  m.v  mind,  ujxm>  tht^  De^^wrt^neni 
af  l>>ren««  to  rtt!»v«»lop  «»  int«HM«te<1  De- 

Kv  »t  I'm 
Am  I  >ibI\<  i»\  roi\chui(Mt<  U\«»  ihr*  tv- 

ntoAUu«>»  iwrvJetMi  h*»  Iw^n  cut  tvv  |«4  ;» 

)\Ahc«  rvind  \\\  Anuru><^ti«\tv  ihAt  ai\  in> 

Mr  fX>Rl>     The  ahx^w^n  \t\  U\*t  qur^ 
turn  ivt  '  Ye«  '" 

Ml-  CVRTtS  vvf  Mlssn\irt  Then  I 
\\vM>M  Uke  to  mijuiir  tvs  to  nhrtt  *ctkw 
>f  ajvv.  U>e  commiuei^  hA.s  t^ken  to  src\ur 
n»^<H\"i.vuv  inte»i»utt<M\  m  other  servtcr 
;«iY;vs  *,s  c\w\templ«»tr<l  by  the  McCiM - 
mrtck-On  tis  Amnulmont  to  the  1S>M  Rr- 
oivaniMtKin  Act 

I  m»lce  ."^^ecil^e  iTfeirnce  to  thfvsc  serv- 
ice a«~eas  that  tJie  majority  lender  men- 
tioned on  the  tloov  at  the  time  the 
Amendment  was  adopted  f\nAncliU  man- 
;tsement.  l>ucl»ei;nc.  disbursuis.  account - 
inc.  and  so  forth,  chaplains,  medical  and 
hospital  services  transpoi  t«tion — land. 
.soa  air — '.ntelharnce.  lesal.  public  rela- 
tions, recruitinc  military  police,  training 
hai.son  activities,  and  so  forth 

Mr  FORD  First  I  would  like  to  .'lay 
that  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mi,'^.souri  and  the 
ma.ionty  leader,  the  uentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  for  their  continuing  in- 
tere.st  la  favor  of  a  better  program  for 
procurement  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  must  say  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  not  moved  perhaps  as  rapidly 


as  they  should  in  the  consolidation  of 
procurement  in  the  three  services.  It  is 
my  recollection  that  we  now  have  eight 
single  manager  programs  for  procure- 
ment covering  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 
The  Department  has  indicated  that  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  they  will  have  two  additional 
single  manager  plan.s. 

In  thfe  list  that  the  gentleman  read 
off,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me  before  this  colloquy,  there  is  only 
one  area  where  the  Defense  Depuitment 
has  moved  in.  and  that  is  transporta- 
tion— an  organization  called  MTMA, 
I  believa  that  in  the  other  areas  the  gen- 
tleman indicated  there  is  room  for  con- 
solidation and  for  improvement  in  pro- 
curemeot  policies  practices,  and  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman,  I  think  it 
IS  obvious,  for  example— I  will  just  take 
up  the  medical  and  hospital  services 
^hcre  *e  have  a  shortage  of  medical 
skills  la  this  country  anyway— it  is  just 
ridiculous  to  run  separate  hospitals  Ui 
the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  ind  the  Air  Force,  when  Uicy 
could  b^  consolidated. 

And  then  a  very  obvious  one.  the 
CnaplaJjis  Corps. 

I  inaiik  the  gentleman  I  did  -vant  to 
VaKe  this  opportunity  of  pointing  Uils  up 
at  this  tune  because  il  i.s  In  thevM-  ii:'  .is 
thai  \t»At  savings  call  be  uuvde  m  ou. 
Defenso  Depailinent. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  b«l- 
tuice  of  my  lime 

The  Clerk  trad  as  followi: 

i«*,u  vnHiIuln  V  or  iimx^ri   *Nn  mi*'^)!  »!».  NAVY 
Kv>v    \\\.*    .tin-^rMctiiiu,    proiMiremcnt,   pr\>« 

>ii\i.»n  tiu»3!;»"«  enuipi\\(M\t,  livoluUlut  ftwt' 
aant^*   <^vM»*  |vn'««    i«m(  *io«*MK\«»«i  ^l^wr♦^^r 

tut)  ^v^^^^»^»»  )>!;«i\l«  IH.'i'  >l»ln-  Uu-  i»u.(  (v^s^e^* 
•.»t\    !l>«>J«>t\v|     *|llr>U»   |«^iU\l    I  ''f%i» 

|«,->o.«s<      !*t.»(\>»i^*       (»«      .O^ioiwl-    I         "I      "Vt^h 

uuti-     i(>>>l    |>^t<«^^«^«    »i\«>»^i>'     t>>  1      ^   *e« 

.|Vll'is»t     |)H.t   .-^tV.I*  .1,  »|    0    |V»,arv  ,,!«sj    IhMt^MX 

•  t  ttv)t»1    i««  ,iiu<>)»<hHt     hikI  |v^>-  vtr«mMkt  (K)Vtt 

■1,  .  !\M\^  l.>,^!t  \\\  |>M'-  .  -i  j;  ■  <  .'  (.vtAU\», 
%i  \*\  T^oivv^  1  ^  irn^ain  ,^\«iUW»  \>ntU  •*• 
tv»M>H<>5i    r".<>  i.j'.w    rt>^t  dvirint  th^  ex»rr»»\t 

•',nMj    \-4^^M-    ihrrr    ■  \^   mervr^   With    thi.t 

c<»»*«ii  i^i.n.-fv.  .1  -^-p  >pri.v  ■.>«  |^vloa»ly 
cr.uniHl  i>\r  A»rrn«u  «inI  p  ''■^'  procUJ*- 
'in-,;      i.td   "PlXKUr^BMai  Of     -;  <      ue*  «»«l 

n>>     ,v(frmln*  to  be  n*e««^>:  .   .-  ^c 

<>Mn5Ml•-^n•^<^;^t  of  th-^  pr^cl'^">1<  U'vt  whieh 
Ihi,";   ,!;>•>■■    ;-;■,  »tU->n    l.-^   n,:««1.' 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  amonc  the  significant 
and  far-roachins  actions  t^iken  bv  the 
committee  in  retard  to  the  defen.se  pio- 
sram.  it>s  recommendations  in  the  field 
of  antisubmarine  warfare  are  worthy  of 
.■special  mention  and  I  take  this  time  to 
discu.ss  some  of  the  major  hi^hhehts  of 
the  bill  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  at  this 
point  to  the  very  important  part  played 
by  Chairman  Mahon  in  connection  with 
the  committee's  antisubmarine  warfare 
recomnjendations.    The  emphasis  he  has 


placed  on  this  program  and  the  encour- 
agement he  has  given  have  been  instru- 
mental in  advancing  our  antisubmarine 
defense  efforts  over  recent  years. 

Major  committee  recommendations  in 
the  defense  bill  relalmu  to  the  ASW  pro- 
gram are  included  under  both  title  III 
of  the  bill,  which  provides  for  procure- 
ment of  defense  equipment,  and  the 
closely  related  title  IV,  which  provides 
funds  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation. 

The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
propriations of  a  total  of  $321  million 
over  the  budget  request  in  the  field  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  This  includes 
,S171  million  to  finance  an  additional 
three  nuclear  attack  submarines,  which 
makes  a  total  of  four  in  the  bill  This 
amounts  to  one  over  the  budget  request, 
and  means  retaining  two  submarines 
proposed  for  elimination  in  poslbudi-'ct 
Department  of  Defense  recommended 
ad.)ustments 

Also  included  m  the  budget  increases 
is  an  additional  $50  million  to  provide 
for  two  more  destroyer  escorts  than  re- 
quested in  the  budget  Both  of  these  ad- 
ditions, for  the  additional  submarines 
and  the  destroyer  escorts,  are  desicneU 
to  Increase  our  anlisubmannt  \v,i;.'arc 
en;  ;>blhties 

In  n  move  to  which  the  committee  at- 
tached ureal  jicniticance,  it  has  recom- 
nvMulfd  ll'rtO  million  for  re.»eaieh  and  de- 
'.  cio]im<'iu  m  liie  i\nti>ubmarin«'  pro- 
Ri'am.  This  repie.seiius  an  addition  of 
$100  million  over  the  budnel  ri-qtirst  iind 
is  for  the  p'up(vse  of  empha 'i''  >  ^lud 
apMdlnB  up  WO' k  m 'his  Held 

I  beiieve  thai  Ih.fU-  V-  a  pre.s,sini'  lu-.-d 
for  lh«  addiiioinvl  ^•fTun^  m  om    m'.'-ui. 
murthe  n\i."»  Ion  th'U  \\,;i  ix    m^utr  i  ■>  • 
JttW*  under  the.'^e  Ux  Urt.ses 

H«(o!r  k\  xnoMii'  lh«>-.e  u\tivase»  wutt 
oils-  M  \  oiwiU' I  il  >' loiw  v»J  thr  e-»nut\n- 
In-  ill  thi>  i\m»M(lv»(iU  tor  \v,Mt,nf  f\eh1    I 

wl*h  to  meuiw^n  UiieDv   ome  on»ri  iii-m- 

ln*-loxlrx<    \\\    r.     1."    foi     \[\r    A!*\V    >Mvv 

m  mt\        WIUl«     M.>    H.   I  ^  .V  a  X  0\<M    th«'    b   l.h 

el  M'^u<■^^^  rtiv  >nvluvte\t  in  the  »\i:l  |o) 
lh»'>e  Heo\>  tt\<v  irpn^.M-nt  UWlvMtrtht 
is,\»\t  I  il>u?l>  n^  1  o  iMn  dr(«i\s»\<v  lo  thi>  t^rKt 

Invhit1e<t  «»'^  fM»\d.'»  fot  pfov  viirmei\t 
ol  *iui^u»\mu  me  !»u^N:\rt  pMMMiirment 
of  !>' \x  ASW  tv»p«sto  ,u\d  \SRCX^  atttU 
.vuhtnaiine  MUs~->leN  pun  \irrm«Mit  i^f 
Kv^ki -ii»at;e  soairh  uxd.u  n«w  v^r.i; 
Kjutpment  mv.\  m  vtist' .v»tion  o;  no.d 
eommunicn!!  n*^  -\vtrmv  fmulN  loi  tie- 
\-elopment  t<  ^tiii  ,  ,»nd  'N  ;»l\Mti.'>n  of  the 
SUBHOC  mlsMle,  which  l^  d- >s».  }\<^  to 
prxtvide  our  subn>;U  Ines  with  tlir  nbility 
to  kill  enoniv  '.ilmuirrv  «t  iooiTA^ed 
r«f  ■'■ 

Tin'  action  t«ken  by  th<'  eommitte*'  in 
providinvj  the  appropriation  ittrt vases. 
es^XMinlly  the  .»ddUional  funds  for  ASW 
research  and  devrlopment  rvf^ect.s  ii5 
deep  concern  over  the  threat  to  our  .secu- 
rity represented  by  the  modern  sub- 
marine both  because  of  its  significance 
as  a  dancerous  threat  to  our  shipping 
lanes  and  because  of  it.s  sienificance  as  a 
mobile,  mi.ssile-carryine   iixstrument. 

The  problem  of  antisubmarine  warfare 
began  during  World  War  I  and  has  gro^n 
steadily  in  complexity  and  importance 
since  that  time.  The  development  of 
atomic  power  propulsion  for  submarines 
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has  increased  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem many  times  over. 

Ur.tll  this  development,  the  submarine 
was  iirimarlly  a  surface  ship  which  could 
subrr.erge  to  attack  or  to  escape  attack 
itself.  Atomic  propulsion,  however,  has 
made  it  a  real  submersible  with  great 
speed  under  water  and  with  the  ability  to 
dive  to  great  depths  and  stay  there  for 
indeilnlte  periods,  weeks  if  necessary. 

Today  we  are  not  adequately  equipped 
to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  these  true 
subrr.erslbles.  We  have  certain  weapons 
to  piotect  against  them  and  others  are 
beim;  develoF>ed.  but  indications  are  that 
these  weapons  may  soon  be  outstripped 
by  t^  e  performance  of  the  submarine. 

In  brief,  it  is  a  case  of  the  submarine, 
with  the  advent  of  nuclear  propulsion 
and  the  vastly  improved  ways  this  makes 
a  suh marine  capable  of  performing,  rac- 
ing far  ahead  of  the  present  capabilities 
to  desl  with  it.  Many  very  technical 
problems  are  involved  in  trying  to  cope 
w  iih  the  problem,  and  we  seemingly  have 
limited  knowledge  about  the  problem 

The  Soviets  are  reported  to  have  sev- 
eral hundred  submarines,  primarily 
txjulpped  to  wage  conventional  warfare 
against  allied  shipping,  at  least  half  of 
whlcn  are  equipped  to  conduct  extended 
operations  at  sea  They  are  now  also 
apparently  constructing  or  will  soon 
be  constructing,  Polans-type  missile- 
launehlng  submarines  which  could  bf 
capaale  of  alincking  either  oui  cities  or 
our  strategic  deterrent  capabilities 

Thus  the  Soviet  submarine  ihieat  Is 
serloas  as  an  InsUumenl  of  de.strucium 
on  A  mass  scale,  either  In  u  limited  w«i 
or  tti   all-out  engagemetit 

H^'»usr  of  their  versatility  and  m- 
creamng  rteartlUiesA  the  >ulut\«iuu"  ttue«U 
U  so  *rnuu!»  tiiwt  we  iuu»t  not  tail  to  meet 
It  wHt\  AN  Mieal  a  p^MtUMi  »vf  out  irM>uue> 
rt.>  we  e«M\  iiNi>nu\*Wy  e<4nmMiut 

The  |v»imary  iM^vWems  m  atn^vilmvtt 
nor  Aai'ta»Y  <^\r  nr*t  Uet<»ctt*Mi  «ivd  lo 
enilvMV  rttut  !«iHM\t>tt  el**.Mne*t»on  »nd 
ute»ume«tto»\  'Itvewc  miwttu»«  »t\v»«t  «>f 
eovu>.t>  iM^  aoe<vm>>hshe\t  rtt  wi-e^t  dU- 
»«iu>v*  and  deHI\.*  aiui  uiutei  aU  oondt* 
tion^  v\f  the  MH»  Aftet  thi;*  v^m\<v'«  the 
jM>^^  em  <\f  dehvTiam  Ri\  w\Usul>n\ai  iitr 

A  .\vil>n\aune  »ve«i  the  !»\ufi*ee  ai\d 
tinvvUng  at  a  low  H»ee\1  can  l>e  de*lt 
with  elTectn-^^ly  l>vu  the  diffiruUieN  en- 
ct>urtei-ed  to  vKifoim  this  .-^^me  t^^k  are 
in!»c tufted  t i^mendovisly  Mt  the  drpths  to 
whuh  m(x1eu\  sul>marines  eon  dive  and 
the  4HHX1  at  which  they  air  capable  of 
tiiwiuu:  The  pmblem  pi-omises  to  be- 
cixu^  moiT  acute  as  sutxnarines  air  im- 
pix)\tHl  pvrn  more  in  Uie  fuluir 

Anllsut»marine  lorped(M\s  iuhhI  to  l)e 
sev<»-Rl  limes  as  fast  as  the  ves-sel  they 
ai-e  attacking  DtnTloping  such  weap- 
ot\s  ran  t)e  a  formidable  tAsk  with  the 
incp'-ased  speixls  and  dl\ing  capabilities 
of  modern  submarines  The  new  sul>- 
mar  nes  have  caused  a  revolution  in  all 
a.spects  of  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Undersea  research  has  t>een  carried 
on  by  small  groups  for  a  number  of  years 
though  it  appears  that  additional  major 
efforts  should  have  been  made  to  solve 
the  Droblems  involved.  There  has  been 
a  la<;k  of  financial  support  both  in  con- 
ducting research  and  development  and 
in  uidersea  weapons  preparations. 


The  committee  expressed  concern  over 
the  condition  of  our  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capability  in  reporting  the  1960  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  and  at  that 
time  added  $45  million  for  acceleration 
of  our  efforts  along  these  lines.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  funds  have  been  put  to 
good  use,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

Last  fall  my  colleague  on  the  Appro- 
piiations  Committee,  Congressman 
L.A1RD,  and  myself,  memt>ers  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  representatives  from 
the  Navy,  participated  in  a  study  of  our 
antisubmarine  warfare  program,  our 
facilities  and  installations. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  work  that 
is  being  done,  but  we  were  more  im- 
pressed with  the  large  amount  that  still 
needs  to  be  accomplished  and  by  the  un- 
oruanized  and  piecemeal  fashion  in 
w  hich  this  work  is  being  done 

For  many  years,  the  responsibility  for 
antisubmarine  warfare  has  been  dlf- 
fu.sed  among  various  bureaus  of  the 
Navy  with  very  little  cooi'dlnatlon  of 
effort  Until  recently,  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  contact  or  coordination 
beiwtTn  the  various  groups  workixig  on 
different  phases  of  the  problem.  It  ap- 
pear.s  that  mismatches  have  resulted  In 
the  various  components  of  our  weaponry 
I!,  this  field 

luca.i.r  of  the  lack  of  coordliiation 
undfi  one  head,  which  il  is  believed  has 
Miiuu.sly  hampered  our  efforts  along 
Ihese  line.s,  Q\v  commlliee  has  recom- 
mmdt'd  tliui  our  ASW  efforu  be  placed 
uiulei  a  Minile  maimgemenl  system  slmi- 
Uu  to  thai  provided  for  U\v  Polaris 
imlli.NlK  lui.vMle  .NV.^lem  It  has  i^ecom- 
memlevl  that  .sui h  action  be  taken  im- 
ineduil«i,\ 

I  >iionglv  ume  lJ\e  Hvui*r  lu  «WH^epl 
the  eomiuatee  itHHauttvemtatKms  tw  ttv' 
uvn^-r^l  (Uiii,'«utut\>\iuvr  wHifaie  effmt* 
1  iMsv  Mw^umendalivMw*  haN-r  uot  Ue«^v 
Ulnde  U'  mtMt  rt  ^M^>Ul«^tW  the  VHUWWUtW* 
hrts  u\  ttn\  xrn.ir  iuvi>t\»e\l  o»^  m«(it\tntHi 
vuit  »v(  ivtAV^Hu  thvn  l\»  the  \Hv<\tr*ry  U\»,v 
*r*  to  help  »t\ert  a  !»rrio^M»  UUT«t  th*t 
evlvtv  .uivt  that  ttwiM  l>e  deiftU  >MW\  t 
I.,  ,  \>  ihe  v^vjunutt*^  w\>ulvt  be  rettvivw 
U\  noi  iwiutJint!  ihu*  matter  to  t4\e  st)r- 
eml  rtU' nihv«v  ,\r  ihe  Metnbe»-!U\lp  v4  the 
House 

In  oiviuluMon,  I  b<n»e\r  this  is  a  »\KMt 
i>ili  Msi^Mvsn,  to  the  defe»\w  needs  ot 
i;  ■  \;»'ion  IhouBh  there  atr  ai-eas  m 
th,  h;  ;  will)  wtuch  I  am  not  in  eonxpJete 
;»k;MH^in«ut  1  le^'l  u  pnnides  suWcient 
1u!k1i!u  tK>  tn«iot«in  a  fully  adequate 
ilclruse  iHtstun  .-tiul  .sluHlld  b<'  appiOXTd 
by  thf  House 

\ti  CURTIS  of  Mi.'^soun  Mr  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  pi-oceed  foi  5  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN      Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, yesterday  I  put  in  the  Record  an 
article    from    the   Wall   Street    Journal 
which  dealt   comprehensively  and  cur- 
rently with  waste,  mismanagement,  and 
duplication  in  the  supply  services  of  the 


military  departments  I  trust  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  have  or  will  read  it 
carefully. 

Some  days  previously  I  read  with  in- 
terest and  some  concern  the  testimony  of 
,Assistant  Secretary  of  Defeiise  for  Sup- 
ply and  Logistics  Perkins  McGulre  before 
ihe  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
.Appropriations  Committee.  As  a  result, 
A  was  my  intention,  when  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House,  to  discuss,  point  by  point,  that 
part  of  his  testimony  which  dealt  with 
the  single  manager  plans  and  more  spe- 
cifically testimony  before  the  Defense 
Procurement  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

In  fact,  on  April  20  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Congressman  Ford  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  giving  some  of  the  back- 
ground to  those  hearings  and  pointing 
out  some  of  the  deficiencies  and  errors  of 
omission  in  Secretary  McGuire's  state- 
ment before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

However,  the  statement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  their  claim  that 
they  have  "a  good  supply  system"  and 
are  making  a  lot  of  progress"  has  now- 
been  ai\swered  fai  moi-e  effectively  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  and  accompanying  report  which  it 
sent  to  the  Hoor  of  the  House,  for  which 
X  commend  the  con^millee.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  action  of  Uie  Appropria- 
tions Con\mlllee  m  culling  1400,473,000 
liom  Uie  general  procuremenl  and  supply 
managemenl  appropriation  fti»d  by  stat- 
ing m  lU  revxut  1581  accoiuptUxyUMi  th»> 
bill 

In  loiHv^tuUvin  ul  \h*  w<ti\Mtt»<t  wm<»  of 
whleh  nU  th»  «oii>#*vU\g  *^»»»  »»^  t>v»t  l-»|«^' 
.♦»o«u>»  ino«|vi»M>  Mua  U\  nu  <fn\yt%  to  i^m*' 
|i«i)  ^u^^^^vn^  liiiumtul  m>tlvv»>  \\\<t  \,-\M\\\\\\\M>"t 
' Ts\^\\\\\*-\\\{*  mt\»etio»*  o(  (M»\t«  >^H>vuiMU»i*« 
v|M^>^l^*>*t>^'»^  **^  ^  l>w>\M^»yy  h  t»>lt\l  *t<(HMtM»»* 
.vl    ♦4W4t!»»HHl 

t1\e  iTiHUt  ivuthei  Mate* 
t>>i»  »sm\mit»»»  l^\^v»1^^^*^»>•  \\\*  tw«M  om>» 

i,»\H-e    cO-»    l»<<*»    ih    O^f    lW)»*Kb\^»<«    ^^^    tw- 

t^«i»  *^>^*  ^^^*  utrlvUv*  tv*   vm|«»\^«u»»»«  o\ 

lW>VM»^»V*»\t    «U<J    »Vyv|kU    0»v^ntlvM\H     tnO    \\\f 

r«Miv)h»  v4  tl^«*tr  »ltv\»ti>  vNO\i»v»t  Uv  io*\   \M\\   »»e 

t^inr  tout  ume  (v^imh  v>vtvi»>-**»»vMml  vs>«u« 
(uoo-vs*  !\«ut  th»  t>»»^erisl  Av-^->n»nn«v$  VX»\^ 
m\u\t  >>vo  u»  »he  t^^t^t^rim^ivi  v^t  l>^ri'o«»  )v»sw 
.■♦<tor«l  prrvvw  and  m«li^  »i^v»>o»<M>rt*tivkO« 
ivM  uwjtfxo-^ment*  lu  ^m■«cvlrrn\^u^  and  »vip« 
(Uv  nrwotlow  and  actum**  N\>t  vvi»ly  t»<»\-» 
thr  pt\Kt«dv»ral  chai\>t»  madr  In  Mjo  IV^xmi- 
meni  l»ren  ineffeclvi*i  bvii  (HH''^'^'*")  «>»^  • 
msl  k*xHxt  judgment  is  io*>  tr^qviently  l«\knm 
m  pr\HVU~emem  and  M»j>pl>  in.-xn«»:finont 
(\r\vran». 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  House  Ap- 
piopriations  Committee  for  dealii\g  wiUi 
this  procurement  and  supply  manage- 
ment situation  in  such  a  forthright  and 
courageous  manner.  The  fact  that  the 
committee  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  a  detailed  report  not  later 
than  January  15.  1961,  as  to  specific  ac- 
tions taken  to  improve  and  reduce  costs 
in  procurement  and  supply  activities 
shows  that  they  intend  to  follow  through 
m  this  area.  The  committee's  action 
and  the  laneuage  of  its  report  show  it 
recognizes  that  in  these  times  of  high 
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defence  spending  and  high  taxes,  we 
cannot  be  content  with  a  good  supply 
system,  we  mast  have  an  excellent  one 
with  eflQciency  and  economy  throughout. 
We  can  afford  no  other  kind. 

That  this  fact  is  also  recognized  by 
other  committees  is  evidenced  by  the 
hearings  on  this  subject  which  have  been 
held  in  the  past  few  months  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Department  of  Defense  contends 
that  they  are  "making  a  lot  of  progress" 
and  cite  the  single  managers  that  have 
been  established.  Pour  of  these  were 
established  in  1955  and  1956.  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  hearings  to  be  held 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  were 
announced  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  two  more  would  be  started 
in  January  1960. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  an- 
swer to  penetrating  questions  by  Con- 
gresswoman  M.\rtha  Griffiths  in  hear- 
ings last  week  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Operations  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  on 
progress  being  made  affecting  military 
supply  management,  the  Department  of 
Defense  witne.'w  finally  admitted  that 
only  four  so-called  single  managers  are 
operational  at  this  time.  Pour  opera- 
tional single  managers  in  5  years  does 
not  impress  me  as  a  lot  of  progress. 

I  was  very  encouraged  with  Assistant 
Secretary  McGuires  statement  about  the 
unanimity  of  agreement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  need  for  integra- 
tion It  has  been  a  lone  row  to  hoe. 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Department 
promptly  consider  the  integration  of 
service-type  activities.  There  is  an  ex- 
tremely fruitful  area  for  integration  in 
such  fields  as  communications,  hospital 
operations,  commissary  stores,  etc  .  and 
such  unification  was  clearly  also  contem- 
plated by  the  McCormack-Curtts  amend- 
ment to  the  Defen.se  Reorrranization  Act 
of  1958 

Now  that  we  have  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  inteeration.  we 
have  the  question  of  how  these  single 
managers  will  be  managed  The  sinele 
managers  must  be  closely  coordinated 
and  put  under  one  policy  management  or 
the  miUtarj'  services  sooner  or  later  will 
say  that  "we  have  now  more  supply  sys- 
tems than  we  had  before  and  the  single 
managers  should  be  abolished.'  That 
type  of  thing  has  happened  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  last  10 
years. 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  quick  to  repudiate  any  plan  for 
coordination  of  the  single  managers,  as 
they  did  in  the  point-by-point  response 
to  statements  made  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  they  have  not  yet 
advanced  any  plan  of  their  own. 

What  wp  need  is  an  effective  supply 
system  created  from  the  many  existing 
supply  systems.  When  you  realize  that 
one  of  the  main  findings  in  the  1960  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  was  that  as  much  as  $2  billion 
and  possibly  S3  billion  can  be  realized  an- 
nually in  elimmatmg  the  current  waste- 
ful procurement  and  supply  practices  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  by  more 
effective  control  of  surplus  stocks  and  of 


stockpUas  of  obsolete  material,  you  must 
agree  with  the  Hoover  Committee  wit- 
ness before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Procurement  who  said.  "The  principle  of 
a  unified  supply  system  with  all  of  its  at- 
tendant economies  in  personnel,  stand- 
ardization, procurement,  transportation, 
and  depot  systems,  among  other  things, 
seems  even  more  important  in  the  light 
of  current  developments  than  at  the  time 
the  Hoo^•er  Commission  made  such  a 
recommendation." 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

RtSt.ARcH.     DEVFXOPMENT.     TEST,     AND     EVALUA- 
TION,   ARMY 

F.^r  ex^nses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facilities 
and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law,  11,- 
041,190,0(10.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; ProiTded.  That  during  the  current 
fiscal  ycatr  there  may  be  merged  with  this 
appropriation  such  amounts  of  the  unex- 
pended bftlances  of  appropriations  heretofore 
made  n\ tillable  for  research,  development. 
te?t.  and  evaluation,  as  the  Secret.ory  of 
Defense  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  programs  for 
which   thtts  appropriation   is  made, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strikq  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  read  this  bill 
backward  and  forward.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  ^now  all  of  what  it  contains,  but 
I  cannot  find  one  item  or  one  heading 
that  I  Ibok  for  in  most  of  these  bills, 
and  that  is  the  familiar  "representation 
allowance."  Am  I  to  understand  that 
m  this  $S9  billion  bill  there  is  no  "hospi- 
tality;" no  "representation  allowance"? 
I  wonder  if  anyone  could  enlighten  me. 

Mr  MAHON  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  in  this  bill  so-called 
represenltation  allowances  are  carried  un- 
der "Operation  and  maintenance"  appro- 
priations for  the  =;ei-vices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  a  new 
twist  for  that  business,  is  it  not,  "Opera- 
tion and  maintenance"? 

Mr.  M\HON      Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Also  under  "Salaries 
and  expenses"  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
taiT 

Mr    GtlOSS.     Salaries  and  expenses? 

Mr  MAHON  In  the  Oflfice  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  State  Department. 
■Ahich  IS  pretty  astute  in  these  matters. 
is  missmg  something.  I  will  say. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  the  Chairman  has  in- 
dicated. It  does  fall  in  those  accounts 
which  he  enumerated  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Looking  over  what  the 
amounts  appear  to  be  I  would  say  they 
are  rea.9onable  and  on  a  comparative 
basis  I  thmk  would  stand  careful  scru- 
tiny.       I 

Mr.  GtlOSS  Of  course,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  tells  us  that,  too.  and  they 
have  about  $1  million  in  their  bill. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  who  has 
long  expressed  an  interest  in  this  matter. 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  gentleman 
says  it  is  reasonable.  I  just  wonder  how 
much  it  is  that  they  are  providing  for 
these  allowances. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  have  the  total 
for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 
I  shall  have  those  figures  prepared.  For 
the  chief  of  a  mission  it  is  $1,200  a  year; 
for  a  deputy  chief  $800  a  year,  and  for 
each  field  grade  ofiBcer  $100  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Each  field  ^^vdde  officer; 
what  would  that  be? 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man the  total. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  to  pursue 
this  too  far.  I  cannot  find  these  items 
in  the  bill  and  I  would  not  know  how  to 
get  at  them  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  can  give  the  total  num- 
ber of  dollars.  Out  of  a  $39.3  billion 
bill  the  total  is  $1,301,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  still  doing  pretty 
well.  $1,300  000 

Mr.  FORD.  Out  of  a  total  of  $39.3 
billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  military  is  going  to 
do  pretty  well  on  hospitality. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS      I  yield. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  veiy  wholesome  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  an  affection 
for  him.  I  must  admit  that  the  gentle- 
man is  handling  this  matter  as  a  gentle- 
man would.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
one  other  matter  to  the  gentleman,  that 
this  hospitality  to  which  he  has  referred 
would  include  such  things  as  Coca-Cola 
and  various  items  Uke  that.  So  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  we  looked  at  this 
matter  dispassionately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  of  my  colleagues 
has  suggested  to  me  that  we  may  find 
this  "haspitality"  item  under  the  head- 
ing of  an  appropriation  for  ammunition 
one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  set  out 
the  expenditures  for  this  purpase  as  line 
item.s  so  that  amendments  may  be 
offered  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
amounts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

RESEARCH.  DEVILOPMENT.  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION, 
AIR    FORCE 

Por  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  applied 
scientific  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Including  maintenance,  hablUta- 
tlon.  lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and 
equipment,  as  authorized  by  law.  »1,542,- 
668,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
there  may  be  merged  with  this  appropriation 
such  amounts  of  the  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  heretofore  made  available 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  programs  for  which  this  appro- 
priation Is  made:  Provided  further.  That  no 
p>art  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for 
construction,  maintenance,  or  rental  of  mis- 
sile testing  facilities  until  the  fullest  prac- 
tical use  Is  made  of  testing  facilities  and 
equipment  at  existing  Installations  or  those 
now  under  construction. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   to    revise    and   extend    my    re- 
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marks  and   to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  the  wonderful 
job  it  has  done  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill  and  in  its  report;  and  m  particular 
for  giving  adequate  consideration,  I 
think,  to  the  budget  request  for  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion 
program. 

My  concern,  which  brings  me  into  the 
well  this  afternoon,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action  taken  by  this  subcom- 
mittee but  it  is  the  nature  of  concern  on 
the  consideration  which  will  be  given 
to  the  appropriations  that  have  been 
budgeted  for  the  ANP  project  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  since  the 
aircraft  nuclear  propulsion  project  is  an 
overall  program  where  two  separate  ap- 
propriations must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  else  the  program  itself  might  fall 
apart  for  at  least  a  period  of  1  year. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  development  pro- 
gram more  fraught  with  outside  inter- 
ference, redtape  and  vacillating  support 
than  the  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram. It  is  truly  phenomenal  that  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  injected  by  such 
outside  interference  steady  technical 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  program 
by  the  working  scientists  and  engineers 
in  this  field.  It  is  truly  gratifying  that 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  we  can  finally 
apply  the  technical  knowledge  we  have 
obtained  to  a  flyable  aircraft  engine. 

Although  we  are  finally  at  the  point 
where  we  can  go  ahead  with  a  nuclear 
aircraft  engine  to  fly  an  airplane,  I  hear 
again  the  start  of  questions  concerning 
the  support  of  the  program,  possible 
additional  program  reviews  and  investi- 
gations, all  of  which  will  do  nothing  for 
the  program  but  delay  it  again  1  sin- 
cerely hope  that  none  of  my  colleagues 
will  do  an\-thing  which  will  delay  this 
program  as  much  as  1  additional  day. 

As  you  know,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  watched  this  program  closely  for 
approximately  the  last  11  years  of  its 
duration.  The  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  historj'  of  de- 
velopments in  this  program  I  have 
many  times  voiced  my  dissatisfaction 
with  the  leadership  and  support  this 
project  was  given  in  the  past  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Enei-gy 
CommLssion.  and  the  administration  in 
general  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  from 
firsthand  ob.servations  with  the  technical 
difficulties  of  the  development.  I  know 
of  the  time  that  has  been  lost  and  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  injected  into 
the  program  by  innumerable  program 
reviews,  reorientations,  administrative 
indecision,  and  changes  in  leadership. 
Fortunately,  due  to  the  attention  the 
Joint  Committee  has  given  the  aircraft 
nuclear  propulsion  program,  I  believe  the 
program  is  proceeding  on  a  more  firm 
technical  footing.  The  administration 
has  finally  provided  a  set  of  firm  criteria 
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for  the  projects.  A  great  deal  of  tech- 
nical information  is  now  available  from 
the  man>  power  reactor  experiments 
which  have  been  run.  A  well  balanced 
complementary  program  ls  under  way  on 
the  direct  and  indirect  cycle.  All  of  the 
work  now  points  to  proceeding  with  the 
design  of  a  flight  test  reactor  to  obtain  as 
cheaply  and  directly  as  possible  the  basic 
information  for  fully  useful  operational 
nuclear  propelled  aircraft. 

Every  delay  in  the  next  phases  of  this 
development  program  will  result  in  a 
day-for-day  delay  in  getting  a  useful, 
fully  operational,  aircraft. 

The  practically  unhmited  range  and 
endurance  of  a  nucleai*  aircraft  com- 
pared to  chemical  aircraft  is  axiomati- 
cally  an  enormous  advantage.  This  Na- 
tion is  not  the  only  one  who  recognizes 
the  importance  of  this  advantage.  The 
Soviets  have  also  clearly  recognized  the 
importance  of  such  a  development  as 
indicated  in  the  following  quotation 
from  an  article  in  a  publication  of  the 
Minister  of  Defense  of  the  USSR,  in 
1957,  entitled  Application  of  Atomic  En- 
gmes  in  Aviation. '  The  complete  text 
of  the  article  is  published  in  the  July  23, 
1959,  Hearings  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the 
Aircraft  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program: 

However,  the  range  of  modern  (chemical 
fuel  I  bomt)ers  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
fuel  that  can  be  stored  aboard.  In  this  con- 
nection, aircraft  with  atomic  engines,  whose 
range  will  considerably  exceed  that  of  to- 
day's  aircraft,  are   of   considerable   Interest 

Further  on  in  the  same  article  the 
statement  made  by  Academician  I.  V. 
Kurchatov  before  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  use  of  atomic  energy  for  transporta- 
tion purposes  has  to  be  further  expanded. 

During  the  present  5-year  plan,  work  on 
atomic  powerplants  not  only  for  an  Ice- 
breaker, but  for  other  vessels,  for  air  and 
land  uansport  has  to  be  developed  on  a 
large  scale. 

At  the  present  time,  science  and  engi- 
neering are  on  the  verge  of  creating  aircraft 
with  atomic  engines.  The  possibilities  of 
such  aircraft  are  being  studied,  the  economic 
benefits,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of 
atomic  aviation  of  the  future  are  being  in- 
vestigated, and  a  broad  program  of  experi- 
ments and  experimental  work  is  being 
conducted. 

During  my  visit  to  the  atomic  energy 
installations  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  I  had  an  occasion  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  development  of 
nuclear  propelled  aircraft  engines  with 
Vasili  Semenovitch  Emelyanov.  the  head 
of  the  Soviets  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment administration.  He  told  me  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  working  on  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  aircraft  engine 
since  they — as  we  have — recognize  the 
great  importance  of  such  an  engine.  Of 
course,  I  was  not  shown  any  of  the  ac- 
tual work  or  told  about  any  of  the  de- 
tailed developments.  Emelyanov  did  tell 
me  though  that  they  would  let  us  know 
when  they  were  successful  in  the  de- 
velopment. 

This  brings  up  another  important  con- 
sideration relative  to  our  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  propelled 


aircraft  without  an  additional  day's  de- 
lay. Our  internal  ional  scientific  pres- 
tige would  be  gravely  hurt  if  the  Soviets 
attained  nuclear  flight  before  we  did. 
Although  we  may  have — or  may  still 
hold — the  technice.1  lead  in  this  work, 
we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  single 
purposeness  the  Soviets  have  applied  to 
areas  such  as  this  to  gain  enormous 
amounts  of  international  prestige 

It  may  not  be  too  late  if  we  apply  the 
effort  which  Ls  required  and  do  eveiy- 
thing  possible  to  prevent  another  day  s 
delay  in  our  program.  Just  one  more 
study  or  outside  investigation  may  defi- 
nitely put  us  out  of  the  running. 

The  development  of  a  nuclear  aircraft 
engine  is  a  very  difficult  task.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  than  for  exaimple  our  sub- 
marine reactor  development.  Accord- 
ingly, it  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
effort  and  time.  One  thing  we  must  re- 
member, as  we  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  have  found  out  in  our 
close  following  of  the  program,  is  that 
the  primary  problem  is  the  energy  source 
Itself — the  reactor.  In  our  work  we 
must  contmue  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  the  reactor  because  therein  lies  the 
key  to  the  application.  Our  work  to 
date  has  resulted  in  enormous  strides  in 
the  development  of  the  reactor.  We 
must  now  follow  through  to  solve  the 
remaining  problems  in  this  area. 

In  surveying  our  progress  in  the  nu- 
clear aircraft  program  we  must  not  over- 
look the  large  amount  of  technical  infor- 
mation which  has  been  developed  for  use 
in  other  power  reactor  programs.  The 
data  developed  has  had  wide  application 
in  a  numt>er  of  other  high  performance. 
lightweight  reactor  development  pro- 
grams. The  technical  infonnation  de- 
velor>ed  on  high  temperature  fuel  ele- 
ments and  highly  efficient  neutron  mod- 
erators IS  assisting  developments  in  a 
number  of  power  reactor  applications. 
Developments  concerning  reactor  safety 
are  being  used  to  help  solve  similar  prob- 
lems in  our  civilian  reactor  program.  In 
summary  these  byproduct  results  of  the 
nuclear  aircraft  program  have  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  our  progress  in  the 
peneral  field  of  reactor  technology, 

I  am  starting  to  hear  again  questions 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  nuclear 
aircraft  we  could  go  ahead  with  now-. 
Again,  to  nail  this  down  for  the  7ilh 
time,  the  most  important  thing  we  can 
do  now  is  test  out  a  propulsion  system  m 
actual  flight.  Our  goal  now  i.s  not  mul- 
timach  number  flight  and  it  should  not 
be  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the  most 
logical  next  step  in  our  development  pro- 
gram both  from  the  standpoint  of  maxi- 
mum usefulness  and  economy  is  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  nuclear  flight  phase. 

Based  even  on  our  present  criteria  the 
basic  characteristics  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion would  add  a  whole  new  dimension  to 
the  spectrum  of  manned  flight.  Entire 
new  areas  for  strategic  and  reconnais- 
sance applications  would  be  opened  up 
with  this  tjTX?  of  aircraft.  As  General 
White,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  put  it 
last  year: 

While  It  is  too  early  to  define  the  exact 
weapon  system  which  may  evolve,  applica- 
tions now  foreseen  emphasize  the  military 
dewlopment  requirement  for  nuclear- 
powered  flight. 
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The  unique  nuclear  aircraft  charac- 
teristics of  range  and  endurance  would 
give  us  the  economic  solution  to  the  con- 
tinuous airborne  alert  problem.  These 
characteristics,  coupled  with  worldwide 
mobility  of  an  aircraft  would  give  us  an 
outstandingly  useful  mobile  missile 
launching  device 

The  importance  of  the  complementary 
nature  of  the  direct  cycle  and  indirect 
cycle  developments  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. The  work  on  the  indirect  cycle 
IS  proceeding  as  fast  as  it  can  at  its 
present  phase  of  development.  Com- 
pared to  the  direct  cycle  the  indirect 
cycle  is  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
development.  The  problems  remaining 
to  be  solved  yet  in  the  indirect  cycle  are 
stUl  many.  The  direct  cycle  on  the  other 
hand  is  in  the  late  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  ready  to  proceed  to  the  flight 
test  phase.  In  order  to  get  into  the 
flight  test  phase  as  soon  as  E>ossible  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  direct  cycle 
now.  Nuclear  flight  experience  will  give 
us  the  basic  data  we  need  to  proceed  on 
a  firm  btisis  with  our  development  work 
on  the  indirect  cycle  and  other  advanced 
work. 

The  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
cram  has  been  marked  by  many  ups 
and  downs  in  the  past.  Most  of  these 
were  due  to  outside  interference,  by  re- 
views of  groups  within  and  without  the 
Government  and  vacillating  support  by 
the  administration.  Fortunately  I  be- 
lieve we  are  now  on  the  right  track.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  keep  thi.s 
important  work  on  the  track  and  pre- 
vent as  much  as  1  day's  additional  delay 
from  occurring. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  Joint 
Committee  will  continue  to  follow 
through  on  this  program  as  suggested 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  report 
on  the  Diepartment  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Research  and  E>evel- 
opment  Subcommittee  has  in  fact  sched- 
uled an  executive  meeting  for  this  com- 
ing Thursday,  May  5,  1960.  with  the 
Atomic  ESiergy  Commission  to  review  the 
process  and  plans  in  the  manned  nu- 
clear aircraft  program. 

In  closing  I  want  to  strongly  endorse 
the  following  statement  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  report  on  the 
DOD  appropriation  bill : 

A  majority  of  the  committee  is  inclined  to 
feel  that  the  development  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  is  significant  and  will  be 
achieved  by  some  nation.  Since  the  United 
States  has  been  foremost  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
ships,  it  wouJd  be  most  uufortimate  if  an- 
other nation  gained  supremacy  in  nuclear 
propulsion  for  aircraft,  particularly  in  view 
of  our  efforts  to  date  It  may  be  true  In 
this  program  as  it  has  been  in  others,  that 
one  technological  advance  leads  to  another 
and  that  no  one  can  foretell  the  full  impact 
of  each  new  achievement  until  well  after  It  Is 
attained 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from   Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

These  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HDLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  that  the  gentleman  have 
these  2  additional  minutes  in  order  to 
make  the  following  statement.  I  have 
known  of  his  interest  in  this  matter  for 
over  11  years.  Our  former  colleague, 
Carl  Hir»shaw.  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  this  and  was  one  of  the  men  who 
initiated  this  project  and  supported  it 
in  the  early  days.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  thoughtful  statement  and, 
I  think,  a  very  factual  statement.  I 
hope  another  committee  will  take  cog- 
nizance of  what  he  has  said.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  think, 
if  we  fall  behind  now  when  we  are  at 
the  goal  of  obtaining  this  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  space  for  some  type  of  vehicle, 
and  if  the  Soviets  achieve  this  goal,  if 
we  will  not  suffer  a  propaganda  defeat 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  equal  to.  if  not 
i^reater  than,  the  propaganda  defeat  we 
suffered  the  first  time  with  the  Russian 
Sputnik  No.  1. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  sure  of  that.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  defeat. 
Sputnik  to  many  may  be  considered  a 
propaganda  vehicle,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  military  value  of  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft.  I  recall  a  statement 
made  besfore  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  we  had  no  specific  answer 
in  being  or  under  development  to  a  nu- 
clear-powered airplane  flying  the  periph- 
ery of  our  country  .'^hould  the  enemy 
decide  to  launch  an  attack  against  us  in 
this  way. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  solution  of  this 
problem  of  continuous  nuclear  propul- 
sion in  space,  as  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  in  Pebnjary  a  year  ago.  depends 
upon  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy. 
At  the  present  time  with  our  chemical 
means  of  propulsion  we  get  possibly  14 
or  15  seconds  of  impulse:  then  we  have 
to  depend  upon  the  momentum  of  the 
missile  Co  place  it  into  orbit,  and  once 
having  obtained  that  position  of  orbit 
we  are  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 
But  if  we  solve  this  problem  we  can  put 
a  missile  or  a  system  into  orbit,  we  can 
turn  off  the  reactor,  allow  its  orbital  im- 
pulse to  caiTy  it  around  the  world  and 
then  resume  the  action  of  the  reactor 
and  bring  it  back  to  earth  if  we  want  to. 
In  other  words,  we  would  then  have  a 
controllable  orbital  vehicle 

Mr.  PRICE.     It  is  a  recallable  missile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

E.MERGENTY    FUND.     DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSr 

For  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  tjo  any  appropriation  for  military 
functions  under  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluatioo.  or  procurement  or  production  re- 
lated thereto,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the 
same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation  to 
which  trati.=f erred,  $150,000,000.  and.  in  addi- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $150,000,000.  to  be  used 
upon  detarmlnation  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  such  funds  can  be  wisely,  profit- 
ably, and  practically  used  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  and  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  such  appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  obligation  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  raay  designate:  Prortd^'d,  That  any 
appropriations  transferred  shall  not  exceed 
7  per  centum  of  the  appropriation  from 
which  transferred. 


TITLX    V CENF.RAL    T»ROVISloNS 

Mr.    McDOWELI.      Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an   amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McDoweli  ;  On 
page  29,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  following;- 

Sec  501.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  making 
payments  on  any  research  or  development 
contract  under  which  any  Invention,  im- 
provement, or  discovery  conceived  or  first 
actually  reduced  to  practice  In  the  course  of 
performance  of  such  contract  or  any  sub- 
contract thereof,  or  under  which  any  patent 
based  on  such  Invention,  Improvement,  or 
discovery,  does  not  become  the  projaerty  of 
the  United  States." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
iiccordingly. 

Mr.  FORD  Mi  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
bill.  It  applies  to  contracts  beyond  funds 
included  in  this  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FORD      I  yield. 

Mr  SIKES.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  not  be  willing  to  reserve  his 
point  of  order  to  allow  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD,  Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Chainnan,  I  re- 
serve a  further  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  require  additional  duties,  but  I 
witlihold  it  to  permit  the  gentleman  to 
make  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  re.serve  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr,  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11998,  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  basic  research  with  respect  to 
patent  rights  arising  from  research  con- 
ducted under  research  and  development 
and  procurement  contracts  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  is  very  short  and 
.simple.  It  provides  that  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  act  may  not  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  any  research  or 
development  contract  hereafter  entered 
into,  unle.ss  all  mventions  and  discover- 
ies made  during  the  cour.se  of  that  con- 
tract, and  all  patents  arising  out  of 
those  inventions  and  discoveries,  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  astounded  to  discover 
that  in  the  ab.sence  of  any  legislative 
enactment  by  the  Congress  establishing 
a  patent  policy  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  for  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  whole,  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  them.selves  undertaken 
to  develop  a  patent  policy  of  their  own 
which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  re- 
peated enactments  of   the  Congress   as 
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expressed  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
and  other  legislation  where  the  Congress 
has  specifically  sjx-lled  out  a  patent  ix>l- 
icy  which  reflects  the  national  interest 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  recently  estimated  that  dur- 
ing 1959.  $7.9  biUion  of  a  total  of  $13.2 
billion,  or  60  percent  of  all  research  and 
development  performed  by  industry  in 
the  United  States  was  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  research 
and  development  and  procurement  con- 
tracts, and  of  this  vast  sum  $6  billion 
was  spent  by  the  Defense  Department. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  de- 
mand that  the  Defen.se  Department  get 
into  step  with  the  Congress  on  patent 
policy. 

The  Government's  basic  re.«earch 
should  be  promoted  and  protected  be- 
cau.se  it  is  growing  clearer  every  day 
that  the  comparable  positions  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  this  country  will  depend  upon 
the  success  and  proper  conduct  of  tliis 
research  and  development  policy  and  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  uniform 
and   sound   Government   patent   policy. 

The  Comptroller  Creneral  of  the  United 
States,  Joseph  Campbell,  has  been  look- 
ing into  some  aspects  of  this  problem. 
As  recently  as  March  10.  1960.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell wrote,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

An  examination  made  by  us  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  major  defense  contractor  dis- 
closed that  218  invention  disclosures  arose 
from  work  financed  under  Government  con- 
tracts Of  these.  62  patent  applications  had 
been  filed,  33  applications  were  approved  for 
filing.  57  disclosures  were  under  evaluation, 
3  were  awaiting  evaluation,  and  the  remain- 
ing 62  disclosures  were  In  an  inactive  status. 
Two  dlscloeures  were  combined  In  a  simple 
patent  application  Most  of  these  disclosures 
for  which  patent  applications  were  flSed  or 
approved  for  filing  were  classified  by  the 
contractor  as  having  commercial  value.  The 
circumstances  that  the  work  was  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  Government  and  per- 
formed for  the  express  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing research  and  development  in  the 
particular  field  seem  to  afl^ord  persuasive 
reasons  for  urging  that.  In  addition  to  the 
right  to  the  free  use  of  any  Inventions.  Im- 
provements, or  discoveries  resulting  there- 
from, the  Government  should  retain  the 
property  rights  thereto.  Including  any  pat- 
ents  that  might   be   granted   therefor. 

So.  here  is  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  the  work  sponsored  and 
financed  by  the  Government  and  per- 
formed for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing research  and  development 
affoids  persuasive  reasons  for  the  Gov- 
ernment retaining  the  property  rights  to 
any  inventions,  miprovements,  or  dis- 
coveries resulting  therefrom. 

As  long  ago  as  1947  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark,  foi-mer  Attorney  Genei-al.  after  an 
intensive  study  of  the  problem,  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  should 
take  title  to  all  inventions  produced  in 
the  performance  of  a  Government-fi- 
nanced research  and  development  con- 
tract. 

In  1956  former  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  requii-ed  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  in  which  he 
found   that   the    present    patent  policy. 


and  I  quote:  "may  be  one  of  tlie  major 
factoi's  tending  to  concentrate  economic 
power." 

The  magazine  Pioduct  Engineering, 
published  by  McGraw-McHill,  said  on 
May  4,  1959,  that- 
Many  people  have  asked  why  the  United 
States  does  not  at  least  recoup  its  research 
costs  by  talcing  a  cut  of  the  commercial  royal- 
ties. The  British  Government  has  been  do- 
ing this  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
Vlckers  Viscount,  developed  under  Govern- 
ment contract,  has  returned  enough  to  the 
British  Treasury  to  pay  off  the  original  re- 
search cost  and  yield  a  profit.  Jet  engines 
have  been  a  profitable  venture  for  the 
Exchequer. 

Product  Engineering  goes  on  to  say 
that — 

Excessive  channeling  of  research  contracts 
Into  big  business  Is  causing  considerable 
worry.  Big  business  (over  500  employees) 
gets  at  least  95  percent  of  the  Government 
research,  and  100  firms  get  85  percent  among 
them.  The  top  14  companies  getting  con- 
tracts between  1954-66  were  all  big  electric 
and  aircraft  companies.   •    •    • 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
cently spoke  of  "the  ominous  shadow  cast  on 
the  future  with  Uie  monopoly  of  technology 
by  big  business."  Small  business,  say  its 
supporters,  helps  foot  the  Government  re- 
search bill  and  shou'd  at  least  have  access  to 
patents  developed  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Ronald  J  Ostrow  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  10,  1959,  which 
underscores  the  need  for  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering,  since  it  shows  what 
a  bonariza  the  patent  giveaway  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  those 
big  businessmen  lucky  enough  or  bold 
enough  to  refuse  to  perform  research 
vital  to  our  defense  effort  and  to  our  con- 
tinued existence  unless  given  all  patent 
rights  even  though  the  Government  pays 
for  it: 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    10, 

1959] 
Sword  to  Plowshare:  Milftary  Research 
Brings  Growing  Flood  of  Civilian 
Products — Akmy  Hlt  Turns  Into  Beach 
House — Navy  Generator  Goes  To  Work 
on  Pipeline — But  Some  Secrets  Slip 
Away 

(By  Ronald  J.  Ostrow) 

Corporate  Research.  Inc  ,  a  year-old  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  concern,  plans  to  Introduce 
this  summer  a  round  230-square-foot  house 
made  of  a  plastic  foam  material  lined  with 
kraft  paper.  The  company,  aiming  for  the 
beach  house  and  playhouse  markets,  will  sell 
the  house  for  about  $249 

New  York  Savings  Bank  Just  Installed  a 
high-speed  facsimile  communications  system 
Unking  Its  main  office  on  Manhattan's  14th 
Street  with  a  branch  office  at  46th  Street  and 
Lexington  Avenue.  The  particular  type  of 
facsimile  system  was  developed  and  is  being 
produced  by  Alden  Electronics  A-  Impulse 
Recording  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  Alden  Products 
Co.,  of  Brockton,  Mass. 

These  newly  developed  products  have 
something  In  common :  They  were  developed 
primarily  with  Government  funds  and  made 
their  debuts  In  the  military  market.  The 
house  grew  out  of  an  Army  research  contract 
aimed  at  finding  light,  portable  huts  to 
house  troops,  the  facsimile  system  resulted 
from  a  Navy  contract. 

AN    INCREASING    IMPACT 

The  mushrooming  expenditures  by  the 
Government  for  what  Is  familiarly  known 
In  industry  as  R.  &  D..  Is  having  an  Increas- 
ing  Impact   on   private   Industry,  and  ulti- 


mately on  consumers.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  Pentagon  Is  spending  about  90  per- 
cent of  Its  $3  billion  re.-^earch.  development, 
and  evaluation  outlay  among  more  than  1.700 
private  U.S.  concerns.  A  year  ago  the  Pen- 
tagon distributed  a  smaller  amount  among 
about    1,600   cc«npanles. 

Look  at  some  other  cases  where  Govern- 
ment-sponsored R  «:  D.  contracts  led  to 
products  that  found  their  way  into  civilian 
markets,  and  you  get  an  Idea  of  the  diversity 
of  the  civilian  goods  that  emerge  by  this 
route. 

American  Optical  Co.,  of  Southbridge. 
Mass  .  recently  began  selling  a  new  t>-pe  of 
lightweight  sunglasses  with  straight  side- . 
pieces,  designed  to  slip  on  and  off  easily,  but 
to  remain  firmly  in  place  when  worn.  A 
$367,000  Air  Force  R,  &  D  contract  fi- 
nanced development  of  the  glasses,  originally 
made  to  be  used  by  flyers  while  wearing 
radio  headphones  "The  reception  (by  the 
civilian  market )  has  been  very  good  already, 
and  we  expect  very  good  sales,"  says  an  Amer- 
ican Optical  official. 

GENERATORS    AND   POWERPLANTS 

Texas  Eastern  Gas  Transmission  Corp. 
plans  shortly  to  Install  a  300-kllowatt  gen- 
erator on  Its  natural  gas  pipeline  In  Louisi- 
ana. The  generator,  a  newly  developed  prod- 
uct of  Solar  Aircraft  Co.  of  Snn  Diego,  Is 
powered  by  a  500-horsepower  Jupiter  gas 
turbine  engine  that  has  been  converted  to 
run  on  natural  gas.  Solar  began  to  develop 
the  engine  In  1947  under  a  Navy  Bureau  of 
Ships  contract  when  the  Navy  was  seeking  a 
shipboard  emergency  generator.  Other  mod- 
els of  the  Jupit«r  are  on  consignment  to  two 
bjatbullders  who  are  txperlmenting  with 
them  as  powerplants  to  run  personnel  craft 
for  offshore  petroleum  operations. 

Coleman  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Torrance, 
Calif.,  has  sold  600  of  Its  Digitizer  devices,  70 
percent  or  these  to  commercial  markets,  since 
it  developed  the  machine  while  working  on 
a  $50,000  Navy  contract  in  1952  to  develop  a 
specialized  automatic  data-handllug  ma- 
chine The  Digitizer  converts  the  movement 
of  gages  and  other  motion  Into  numbers. 
then  transmits  this  data  to  a  computer;  com- 
mercial applications  Include  automatically 
recording  temperatures  and  pressures  In  oil 
refineries  and  recording  and  transmitting 
weather  data  from  remote  observation  sta- 
tions, eliminating  the  need  for  such  stations 
to  be  manned. 

A  company  developing  a  device  under  a 
Government  contract  usually  retains  com- 
mercial patent  rights,  but  yields  to  Uncle 
Sam  a  royalty-free  license  to  have  the  Item 
manufactured  for  military  use. 

Companies  aren't  always  able  to  take  a 
product  developed  for  the  military  and  con- 
vert It  directly  Into  an  Item  for  the  civilian 
market,  of  course.  "Commercial  benefits 
from  Government  R.  «:  D.  are  usually  In- 
direct," says  Dr.  James  E  Llpp,  director  of 
development  planning  for  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp,  of  Burbank,  Calif,  "Technical  ad- 
vances m.ide  under  Government  sponsorship 
are  usually  applied  in  altered  form  and  at  a 
later  time  in  our  commercial  products."  he 
adds, 

A  MAJOR  example 

A  neighboring  competitor  of  Lockheed. 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc.  provides  a  major 
example  of  these  indirect  benefits.  Says  A.  E. 
Raymond,  senl'or  vice  president  (engineer- 
ing) :  "The  DC-8  Jet  airliner  we're  getting 
into  service  now  follows  the  pattern  of 
sweptback-wlng  planes  we  developed  for  the 
military." 

A  Douglas  official  explains  that  sweptwing 
aircraft,  which  have  greater  speed  potential, 
have  different  flight  characteristics  than  the 
conventional  straight -wing  planes.  For  one 
thing,  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  sweptwing 
craft  Is  farther  to  the  rear,  and  the  plane  has 
a  tendency  to  be  less  stable  at  low  speeds. 

To  work  out  this  and  other  problems, 
Douglas,  under  a  Navy  R,  &  D.  contract,  built 
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'-he  expenmenuti  sweptwing.  n«e<lle-no«e 
I>558-2  Skyrocket  a  rocket- powered  plane 
that  first  fiew  m  February  1948.  Later,  with 
Navy  contracta,  Douglas  turned  out  the 
sweptwing  A3D.  which  first  flew  nearly  8 
yea-rs  a«o  but  still  is  being  produced  and 
i;.sed  aa  a  bomber  by  the  fleet 

Vluitrtry  experience  In  operation  and  de- 
sign IS  very  u««rul  commercially  says  Ur 
Ra)-mond.  'because  the  military  U  pushing 
for  performAnce  primarily  rather  than 
safety  They  try  out  new  developments  flrst. 
so  commercial  planes  always  derive  some 
benefit  from   military   deai^s 

Mr  Raymond  Is  unable  to  estimate  the 
amount  hU  company  saved  through  miiltary- 
spoosored  research  in  developing  the  DC -8. 
but  notes  If  we  hadn  t  had  the  military 
experience,  we  couldn  t  have  built  it  at  all  " 

Besides  reaping  both  direct  and  Indirect 
Oeneflts  from  Government  R  it  D  projects 
companies  mvolved  in  these  projecU  say  the 
work  allows  them  to  maintain  larger  scien- 
tific and  en^neering  stafTs  than  they  other- 
wise would  be  able  to  afford  They  also  find 
that  working  for  Uncle  Sam  gives  them  ac- 
cess to  report*  on  the  pr'jgress  of  others  in 
their  industry;  these  rep<^jrt*  vield  vital  tech- 
nical information 

Ob««rylnc  that  civihan  failout  from  mili- 
tary R  *  D  work  LB  a  hard  thing  Uj  meaa- 
ure.'  a  Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co  official 
declares  "We  always  benefit  from  military 
R  *  D  inasmuch  as  it  permit*  us  to  main- 
tain a  large  and  well-rounded  ftclentlfic  and 
engineering  staff  Vrom  their  research  ef- 
f'rt-U  wt  derive  a  breadth  i»nd  depth  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  thitt  *••  would  not  be  nble  to 
achieve  srjlely   from  o.n^mercial   R    At  D   ' 

Raytheon  «  dtveiopnipnt  if  radar  for  U\e 
Navy  during  W'.rld  War  II  with  the  reaulting 
growth  of  «  *tnff  *kil'»d  m  radar  principles 
la  probably  »  ds^mc  ••xarnple  of  C>ov»rnment- 
■•ixinsored  R  ^  D  onhaiu'iiig  a  rontpaiu's 
profit  capabimien  Today  we're  a  lending 
pffjdurer  of  ((nnmrrrlal  nhip  nular  '.h<"  baah 
knoW'how  for  which  wr  gained  from  th*" 
Navy  work  '  <%\\  nWciit,  df  ihr  W^lihani 
Mass  .  concern  nav«  Tl.i*  (ornmenial  work 
It  In  addition  Ui  the  rnditr  Ruythetin  turns 
out  for  the  military    hp   uldn 

A     Mtxrt)    SI  Kunl.Ni 

C'ompMiUca  lit  WDik  >ii  (toNKMiiiitfiii  H  k 
U  program*  an<t  '•imrmg  technical  informs- 
ti'iti  with  (>th»r  i'<iiirf<rM<  Ptignged  lit  Ilk* 
iaak«  say  thi*  •«'  hiiitfr  iirnvr*  it  mixed  hi***- 
\\\4 

Theee  repurtu  i<h<ti)lr  uk  (o  «itse  w  greut 
rt»«l  of  nwm«y  luid  vfT'irt  bv  not  dupllcutlni 
kiimethiiig  riHothPr  ronipniiy  Mim  cIoiip  oI- 
ready  '  sayn  '!>••  (>r«»«i<lPH!  if  .»  cninpaiiy 
which  (le\i«i')|)«  ,ui(l  niiuiuii«>turr«  ■trinuun. 
ducUirs 

But  this  execuiur  (oinincntM  ih.f  tixli- 
niriii  iiiforinittloii  nhariiig  is  one  of  the  pruei< 
a  rompauy  pay*  !<>r  being  engaged  in  (lov- 
irnment  H  <<<  D  And  he  offer*  nii  example 
of  how  some  wini  'rnnicx  conipaair>«  got  m 
r><B«i  from  thu  (Invirninrnt  respnf!  h  wurk 
ilone  r>y  one  of  Uioir  roinpeiuor* 

Macked    by    -a    inili<Mr>    ('on<r4('     >i    v<>ung. 

•  tr)i%n  eaai  ooaat  coiuern  did  k  Ahia  baiil 
,  .!>  -if  developing  a  «lUion  povkf-r   r»»<'tif\sr  ' 

,ii<><  K  if  •lectronu'  hajdwurr  Mmi  i'iiiv»ru 
i.'»ri.i»iiiig  eleetrlciii  curreii'  in  direct  cur* 
f»i  •  Die  minute  they  wrre  uut   wuh  this 

'<..!V  ither*  in  the  liidusrv  wlwi  had  not 
■»••..    »bi»   Ui  dsvehip  the  rectifier  on  their 

•  .  4  )t  *  ri.jiy  iif  (he  CK»veiiun»nl  rep<irt 
\i<X  glaatted  vital  rluea  tilt  ho*  to  iinaiuo* 
the  tfetioe,  h»  sayi  The  reauli  *<\*  \\u\x  a 
ti'ifT»r>eT  'if  r<eiipaiue«  had  the  renifim    in  the 

i.4rlie«    Ai    isAat    A    yenr    MKiiier    thun    they 

*  '  '.li  if  <h»v  ii  >•!  ii  kii  In  de\elii|i  \\  I'litirely 
'    Mieif  .iwn 

|i.    Una   1  iwip    Uin     'ini)<itn)rs   (leveiuiunmii 
e««  Mill   |t«i«hiikiti»    i\\\i[  there  wm  huihinfl 
ut  iirevetu  uiher  otM«\|taiUM  tr\\n\  (MUig  ih« 
turitrmaVtHn    learueit    ihrnvtgit    ihs    Onveiii 
nieiw  reixtri  liv  ittiMtuiiug  i|\i>.|    ,wn  ser<ilitii< 


a  Qinatia  FN'A.i.tTA'noK 
A  company  doing  military-spK>r;sored  re- 
search oft«n  gets  an  earlier  evaluation  of 
how  Ita  work  Is  going  than  It  would  if  the 
research  w«  aimed  only  for  commercial  mar- 
kets, companies  say 

You  get  a  good,  ea^lv  calibratu^:.  o:  where 
your  R  A:  D.  stands  in  military  work  i...t, 
years  later  as  la  often  the  case  in  commer- 
cial researah."  contends  Roy  L  Ash.  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  Litton  Industries. 
Inc  Beverly  Hills.  Calli  .  electronics  con- 
cern, whose  military  development  and  pro- 
duction currently  accounts  for  ab-jut  45  per- 
cent of  totaJ  •  olume 

When  competing  ir.  the  commercial  mar- 
ket, you  often  spend  several  years  In  the 
Ut</rat^jry  cop.c«*r.u.g  and  developing  a 
product,  and  then  you  take  time  to  develop 
a  market  !Jr"gram  and  to  test  it  before  you 
hnallv  get  around  to  putting  the  decision 
of  your  svioce.M  up  to  the  public,  notes  Mr. 
.Ash  But  whei:  you're  selling  to  the  mllt- 
trtry  thev'ry  interested  m  technological  im- 
pr'.\ement<  just  over  the  horizon  — the  best 
br^mw-irk  to  this  point  The  Government  " 
Mr  Ash  H<ld."i  l.s  able  to  provide  an  early 
cv,-»iuati vn  of  v'/ur  R  At  D  effort  " 

Small  compunlen  often  sing  the  loudest 
praise  of  fioveriiment  RAD  They  say 
•hat  with  the  md  of  Uncle  Sam's  research 
monev  the)  re  nble  to  investigate  fields  that 
*ould  br  tco  exi>eniiive  f(ir  ihem  t'.  l<xik  into 
with  Just  Ihelr  own  res«i\irces 

COl.'l-ON  T     AfTOBO    THr    srHKAKCH 

A  company  our  ii/e  couldn  t   afford  to  be 

:ii   thi«  bnia<    rcAeiirch  if   It  weren  t  for  Gov- 

rrnment  c<inir.>ct<      sa>*  Ralph  T    Redemake 

Ice     president     of     Serv-imechanidms      Inc. 

Ha'Aihorne,    Calif      rtevelo})er    and    pr<xlucer 

■  I  •le<troHiechanical  iiy»iems  .uid  cunnio- 
iiri  'a  wh.tc  <i:iles  U)taled  about  117  mil. ion 
\.\\'  >ei«r  Mr  Re<lemskf  U  speaking  »i>ecif- 
i'ullv     '>f     till)     company  R     Investigatioii     of 

■  hrinioelwitrlr  (xiwer  th»  cunversion  of 
hmt  into  electricity  under  Navy  »iy)n»or- 
«liip  since  IBAT      The  research    being  <  arrie^l 

ill   at    the   compttny's   i^Mula   Barbara    C'nli: 
facility    is  Jiow  rtt  the  ritte  of  ||0()(KX)  a  yrnr 
i«(  Cording  to  Mr    Re<lfiin«kr 

'  >o\  rrniHrii'   research  contrmioM    both  big 

lid  .mull    inniBt   thnt  the  direct   prnfit*  from 

II.    R    A    II    iiintrn(t    i«r»    not    wli\'    pi.mpi* 

lifitM  t(i   '  |e  for  th»  work 

n^err*  not  much  profit  m  (»i>\  nrnment 
M  A  D  wurk  eiii>eclally  when  vou  di>velop 
ju»t  one  J!  ^oiupthing  »a\«  wv.  ofllcinl  of 
i'urkurd-Bti!  >;ircti"nlc«  Corp  .Snntrt  Moii> 
ii  >i  (  nil!  Bui  v<<u  imuii  how  t.i  n\i)kt 
^nmriluiig  nrvk  iidNitncltif  thr  date  if  the 
.»ri  whiili  \v:\  iifieii  lewd*  to  cominrrcir\l 
or  Government  production  rontracU  Vorv 
Mfteii  thp  gienni  in  i\ti  vye  In  your  Ub  i* 
going  to  pfiKlucii  It  hum  in  your  produciii.n 
.me     regitfdl*ii«  '<i  who  finuiu'eM  it 

Mttiin  I|ulu*tiiPK  Mr  Ash  nl»fl  dixnuntM 
Uie  pri)fli«  directly  resulting  from  «uch  work 

Lutein  liu  t  in  thin  work  to  sell  m«  t-nglneer- 
iitg  servlceii  for  it  fee  h»  say*  '  W»  IcNik  iti 
It  from  lh»  standpoint  that  for  nvny  dollnr 
or  engineering  we  do  (hrrei  |lo  ir  |in  or 
«'J()  woitli  iif  r\iture  product   inlil 

K    MMAI  I  I.N     l*N<i»  I  I 

Mr  Aah  >ityt  that  otml-plus-nxm  i<r  wtnk, 
tspicnlly  i|a««K'laled  wiU\  military  N  *  D. 
yi»lds  a  pf>tAK  priint  nr  A  ^ir  7  ppicmt  of 
Niilea  |oa'«i  than  tho  lo-pertoiu  profit  he 
«Nyi  Is  gannrnll)  ii«a«ii'U(te<|  with  inUltui> 
filed -price   pnKtucdou  coiuraiMi 

n\e  ptt^ihle  prtifil  ytiu  can  mnke  frnm  an 
H  A»  D  I'lMiiract  is  so  sniitll  ilnti  going  otii 
(or  that  iiKiiis  I*  hardly  wortltwhilp  .lasena 
t>r  .Iitmes  I'ltrter  leaeaich  a(|v  l«ei  nf  Ai'inirt 
Ounernl  dirp  A^uaa  I'olll  *Mliaiilhtn  '' 
(IsiieriU  lire  M  Mulihei'  <'»'  <>'  .iuuiip 
there  «  i«ltMi^«  ili»  pos«iUiliiv  ii  ili«  ix>ro.'U 
t«mtrai<t  l^tidlhg  to  iitlliuiy  |ti>Mlut  ii.iit  or 
I  oiitmeti  lo)  it|i|>Ti<  itiiiui     h»  ititfU 


Although  he  won't  forecast  when  any  of 
them  might  reach  the  market  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral ha*  several  commercial  appllcjitlons 
tfit  some  of  its  military  research  In  the 
works.  Dr  Carter  says  One  project  Adapt- 
ing nltromethane  aa  a  commercial  exploeive 
•  Under  a  Navy  contract,  some  years  ago  we 
did  a  great  deal  of  investigation  of  nltro- 
methane as  a  monoprfipeilant — for  missiles — 
one  that  would  be  a  fuel  and  an  oxidizer 
at  the  same  time.  Dr  Carter  recalls  How- 
ever It  proved  to  t>e  either  too  hazardous  as  a 
fuel  or  to  have  combustion  difficiilties 

Aided  by  Its  fuel  study.  Aerojet -(ieneral 
has  Ironed  out  some  of  the  problems  and  nuw 
Is  working  with  petroleum  companies  study- 
ing the  use  of  nltromethane  in  <iel8mlc  oil 
exploration  and  also  as  the  agent  for  under- 
ground explosions  to  step  up  the  yield  from 
low-producing  wells  'It's  much  safer  than 
nitroglycerine  claims  Dr  Carter  and  t>e- 
causc  it's  a  liquid  Its  easier  to  place  than 
solid  explosives  In  a  number  of  applications  " 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  POtTlON 

Although  Government  R  At  D  contract* 
may  offer  lower  profit*  than  that  whlcli  com- 
panies usually  pursue,  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  work  often  la  much  greater  than  what 
they  themselves  pvit  into  research  and  ac- 
counts for  a  tubs'antuil  portion  of  their  totnl 
sales  volume  Kor  example  Ixx-kheed  m  ItfSH 
had  volume  of  »ue:/ 079^11  whii  h  mdudefl 
•3i3.900.000  of  Ovj\«TP.meni  re»e.ir(  n  .uid  de- 
velopment contract*  In  the  same  perli«l 
Lockheed  opent  %2b2  million  on  '.•»  own  re- 
search and  devel opmrnt  program  This  sear 
the  aircraft  itnd  nUaaile  maker  expec's  to  do 
$400  million  of  Government.»pou»iire<t  R 
tt  D  while  digging  down  in  Ha  i"*n  p<>cket 
for  about  %\'i  nullinn 

■  In  an  industry  with  .i  rapidU   rxpandmg 
technology    like   ours,      says    L<Kkhee<l  »    Dr 
Upp       a  strong   R    A:   D    program   ix  it   nrces- 
•ary    foundation    for    \irtually    all    ul    Lock* 
heed  s  sale* 

Despite  the  chaiue  ..i  h  hrity  production 
rontratt  or  profitublr  mininercUl  appUea- 
Milt)  (  impanies  noir  ihrn  (tosrrtunent 
R  A  I)  <f)ntracis  m  some  cti»ea  lutvr  «ome 
major  disitdvnntage*  Por  one  thing,  they 
anv  II  compiOiN  *  putrni  |M)aiiion  li  Koinatimes 
(imnagiHi  \i\  vk iirx  M  doc*  under  tloveinini'iii 
.i.iiMai'ii  ihry  n.ao  nay  thnt  liolimllUary 
J,'  ,;r,  •»  ..ften  nrr  deli\ve<l  i>s  work  mi  mill- 
laiy  R  A  t)  Jol>»  which  unuallv  itrr  on  w 
rush  bnsiA  itnd  that  GoNirnnirnt  renenn  h 
WnntS  t)(irn  ai*  too  «peciall^e<l  t<i  do  it  com- 
puny'i  cotnmrn  lal  market   much  ginxl 

Another  reiKoii  i«  that  conip»nip»  dmiig  hitf 
Ouvernm»i>l  H.  Aj  D  i>roject»  nrr  ui  loursc. 
Kt  the  mercy  of  ihf  Federal  Gov  rrnment; 
sudden  culbarki  as  thr  reeuU  of  budget  prob- 
lems or  olhn  rrii«Mn«  often  liuvr  .»  »eM<rr 
impact  A  cliiAAlc  rxitinplr  wi\»  'he  iitiicfl- 
latum  In  ltt.^7  of  RAD  work  being  dnnr 
by  North  Amrrlcnn  Avintion  liu  on  thr 
Navaho  mlsaili'  I'hf  work  had  «tarte<t  in 
luao  and  by  thr  time  it  Wiva  cancrle*!  soinr 
•  7l>0  million  had  been  poure<l  into  it  North 
American  had  to  uv  off  lafVH)  pe.iple  when 
the  project    t  .i«  itroppe<i 

BpikOe  aw  ii.<rih>  in  purtlculur  arr  up- 
Mt  these  ditv«  by  Hir  re«ulnilon«  of  thr 
youthful  National  Artonautlcii  and  Mparr 
Administration  irgardlng  paimt  nght» 
Just  lust  inotilh  It  drlegaiion  rrprMeiilliig 
some  of  theet  oonii  k  t4.rs  iroupe<l  to  Wa«h* 
Ihgloh  to  urge  thai  thr  aunu  v  irv.onp  lis 
rtile« 

At  I     NIliHtx    t  I  AIMHl 
Term"  ol    ll\r    lU.^M   l.vvt    alih'll  t  l«>nH-il    NAMA 

to  iiVtrki  <  <!.!'  I  ■\  ipai  r  prognima  *eein  to 
give  tl|i>  Ketletai  (tiotunmpnl  lh»  light  tu 
i>UIO\  all  rights  <  oinini^n ial  ite  well  a«  mill* 
lary-lu  ai\y  insmiion  re»ulllng  fi'tMti  a 
NAHA   (Mt|itri«ci      (iiiic*    of    (he    legislullon 

w^'$   ll\l«   U  II I  III  y    lo   ihe   u«u«l   luaollir 

\)ht|er  'kri1\eo  fouen  pita  uiviuenl  pMvUiun* 
Wl\eie  •»  c«>iM|i«hV  U»veliijilug  a  rte»l«  r  uiuin 
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a  Government  contract  retains  its  com- 
mercial patent  rights. 

Contractors  complain  that  besides  retain- 
ing both  commercial  and  military  rights, 
NASA  regulations  define  a  contract  so 
broadly  that  a  subcontractor  or  supplier  to 
n  firm  at  work  on  a  NASA  project,  though  he 
has  no  direct  contractual  relationship  with 
the  Government  agency,  surrenders  any 
chance  to  have  a  device  patented  if  it'a  a 
sp.ice  afse  item 

The  NASA  patent  rules  "will  restrict  cre- 
fttlve  effort  on  the  part  of  private  Indtxstry." 
warns  Robert  Lent,  director  of  marketing  for 
Stntham  Instruments,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
developer  and  manufacturer  of  transducers, 
electromechanical  devices  that  convert 
physical  information  to  electrical  Impulses 
and  transmit  the  impulses  to  electronic  data- 
handling  equipment 

Mr.  Lent  claims  the  rules  assume  rockets 
and  missiles  won't  be  used  in  a  commercial 
way.  He  complains  the  rules  recently  caused 
Statham  to  pass  up  an  order 

"A  buyer  for  a  major  company  that  had 
taken  a  NASA  R  &  D  contract  came  to 
us  and  wunted  trunaducers  off  the  shelf. 
But  because  his  firm  was  working  on  a  NASA 
contract,  I  would  have  Jeopardized  the 
patent  position  of  our  transducers  In  accept- 
ing the  order,"  Mr.  I^ent  contends.  He 
turned  down  the  sale,  and  the  buyer  went  to 
another  supplier,  the  marketing  director 
adds  glumly 

A  NASA  ofTlclal  In  Washlnpton  citing  thr 
agency's  provlalons  thnt  allow  the  NASA  Ad- 
mlnlitrator  to  waive  the  Oovernmtnt's  pat- 
ent rights,  says  It's  not  NASA's  Intention  tn 
apply  the  rules  m  •tvtrely  m  some  industrlnl 
critics  fear  Industry's  obJectWms  to  the 
patent  provlalons  "are  currrntly  being  con- 
sidered," ht  says.  "There  will  be  changes." 
he  predlcu,  "but  how  far  they'll  go  we  can't 
■ay." 

Mr  PORD  Mr  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order.  The  orlulnal 
l)roi)oaal  lubmltted   by   the   uentleman 

from  D<-lnwiu'('  itirludcd  Ihr  vord  "hrrc- 
iilici"  vnhich  m  my  oinnum  if  inrliiclcd 
would  hiivi  hci'H  MilJti'ct  to  II  point  of 
ordrr  It  ;•«  my  uiKtcihiiuulliu-'  lio  look 
those  W(.!(l>  out  of  the  piopoMil  With 
!!<r  ;  iM  ;  ivioiv  my  point  of  oitltT  in  with* 

(ll   ilW  ll 

I'hi-  rilAIHMAN  'I'hf  umllrmttn 
fmm  MlchlHun  \vlth(li»\v>  !.:■  i"  .Ml  of 
(U'drr.  Dor.s  the  Hctulcmun  lioii.  Icxaa 
in.ilat  on  hi.N  point  of  order? 

M!    MAHON      I  do  Ml   Diujuinn 

IhefHAIUMAN  The  gLiiikinua  Will 
NlRtr  hl.t  point  of  order, 

Mr  MAHON  'Hie  point  of  nrdrv  !.• 
that  thl.s  piopo.sed  iiinendtncnt  un'-ild 
imph  udditloniil  dutic"  bevond  lilt  scnpc 
of  the  IJill 

The  CllAlHMAN  Does  the  ^eiith- 
inmi  fiofu  I)ehi\Miie  ilt\-ilie  lo  be  heiml 
(I!.  '  he  l)otnt  of  ot'del  ' 

M:      M<lKnVKM.      Yen;     I     do     Mr 

(  'I    ;i.l  IKUli 

Ml  (.'luiimiun  I  flteil  to  the  ChuU' 
cerluln  llinda  iind  Cunnon >  preredeiitn 
wliili  adeiiUlltely  (leinolialliitc  that  the 
tii.M  iidineiit  doe.i  not  in  ivnv  \\iiv  restnet 
thi  udmmiMtiutive  piot't'ilure*  unde!  tin 
net  It  In  not  retnmetive  in  i«n\  r^^'\\>v 
of  ihe  word  With  thtil,  I  Minplv  leuvt 
Ihe  inultel  lit  thin  l>oim  to  thi  Ch.iii  hir 
It  nililut 

I'lie  IMIAIKMAN    'Ml     KlAHiH         i  lit 
CliiUi    la  leiut.V  to  l\lt«>. 

I  lie  HentlrinrtP  fiom  nplHWiire  tMr 
MihuwMII  ulTeied  lUi  ttmelutineiil  In 
U\e  hUlUVlttur  heietololri  irJMilled    lUld  tt 


point  of  order  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr  Mahon]  that  it 
was,  in  effect,  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  imp)osing  additional  duties 
on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
reread  the  language  of  the  amendment 
and  to  refer  to  the  precedents  applicable. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  thereto.  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  this  occupant  of  the 
chair  that  the  amt  ndmcnt  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  is,  in  fact,  a 
limitation  on  the  appropriations  appro- 
priated in  this  act.  and  while  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  limitation  imposed 
causes  or  results  in  additional  burdens 
on  the  executive  branch.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  occupant  of  the  chair,  that  is 
normal  and  reasonable  to  expect  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  limitation 

Therefore,  the  Chair  is  constrained  to 
overrule  the  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  Is  overruled. 
Mr.   MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman.   I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amondment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman    from    Delaware    iMr,    Mc- 
Dowell 1    for  his  interest   in   thl.s   very 
Important  subject.     I   believe   the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  hn.s  a  bill  pend- 
ing  before    the    appropriate    lenishitive 
committees  that  would  accompU.sh  what 
Is    Intended    by    this    mnendnient       It 
seems  to  me  In  view  of  the  fact   that 
legislative  committees  of  the  Mou.se  are 
currently  considering  this  leKi.slntion.  it 
would  be  advisable  not  to  take  this  .step. 
this  legislative  step,  as  a  limitation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.    Ar  I  understand 
the  situation,  there  Is  a  provision  of  law 
similar  to  that  provuion  whieh  i.s  beiiiH 
offered  here  which  i»  ttpplicitblc  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  It  Is  my  understnndmw 
that  efforts  are  now  In  proHvews  to  .seruie 
A  repeal  of  that  portion  ot  ixitniK  law 
The  oflRclaJs  of  the  nrpurtment  of  l>e- 
fense strongly  oppo^e  iiie  nmeiKiineni  of- 
fered by  the  grntlemim  from  De'.nwurr 
It  li  claimed  by  tiw  nepmiment  of  Dr- 
fense  that  the  p:"i'OMii  w^-uid  f>eiioii,siv 
hamper  tecVinolouieivl  piome.s.s  on  mili- 
tary   W(>iipons      Now.    und(>r    theur    rir- 
riiin.stiinee.s  and  in  view  of  the  furt  that 
th.r'   ('ninmniee   on    Appropi  lutlon«   haa 
liiKl  nn  heuiinwa  on  IhiN  purtlculur  l»«ue 
inid  II,  vMu  of  it.s  fur-reivrhmw  inipllcn- 
;i..i,'     ;t    scem.s   to   ine   It   would   be  most 
;i;  ad\;sed  utlei  .such  brief  coiiMderutlon 
lo    tiike    !nvi)!nl)le   iveMon      1    would   not 
wunt     to     pieeliide     eonMderiitlon,     of 
(  iiiiM      iiv    iippropriute    commltteeK    In 
|\iilhei  piohinu  iind  exploiUU!  the  laauen 
involved    here      I    hope    the    Houfte   will 
.suiMHirt    the    coiuinlttee'N    pualtlon    Hint 
thl.s  mnendmeni  Hhoukl  be  voted  down, 
uiid  I  u»k  thnt  It  be  voted  down, 

Ml  I  MOMr'-TtN  of  New  Jeisev  Mr 
(h.rMnuii  1  n:M'  m  HUpport  o:  ihe 
,  i  M ;   !  i  1 ',  m  r  n  t , 

Ml  ("ImPinnn  our  i\hlp  fripnd  line)  eol- 
h.uaie  llir  kieiilleniun  tiom  Deluwnre 
IMr,  MrDowill)  l^  to  be  ronHitttululrd 
for  hi"  oniirnuf  nnd  foirnmht  m  biinKinu 
this  nuuiei  to  the  iittenlion  of  the  Mrm- 
btr»>  "'  ilti"  Uoui>e  Mint  I  »in  tiUir  Dmt 
moM  III  U-.  will  huppoii  thf  wnipnilmpnt 

he  lia,-.  otieied      I  luwe  betMi  inirirMHt  III 

ihih  mntliM'  Minop  iMiminn  to  Coiu'ieaa 


Certainly  it  is  high  time  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  called  a  halt  on  its 
patent  giveaway  policy;  and  it  is  surely 
time  that  the  Congress  adopted  the 
amendment  he  has  offered  to  the  effect 
that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  available  for 
making  payments  on  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  hereafter  where  pat- 
ents. Inventions,  improvements,  or  dis- 
coverie.s  resulting  therefrom  does  not 
become  the  property  of  the  United 
Stat-es. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  repard 
to  this  patent  policy  is  a  mistaken  one. 
In  .ts  present  form  it  is  directly  trace- 
able to  World  War  II  when  some  of  the 
larger  and  bolder  corporations  and  busi- 
ness leaders  found  that  they  had  the 
Federal  Government  over  a  barrel  and 
that  they  could  prevail  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  let  them  keep  the  patents 
which  they  develoix-d  with  Government 
fund.<^ 

The  patent  policy  of  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment is  inflationaiT  in  the  extreme 
and  increases  the  cost  which  the  pub- 
lic must  pay  for  many  items  which  are 
essential  to  our  economy. 

llifv  are  responsible  in  part  for  the 
hiii  '•  co.st  of  the  Item.s  wh.ich  the  Defense 
I)ep;u  tini'iu  buys. 

The  patent  wiveaway  policy  of  the  De- 
fer se  Department  also  adds  to  the  cost 
of  iho.se  Items  which  are  developed  com- 
mercially 

So  the  public  which  pay.s  for  the  de- 
velopment of  patentable  itom.s  pays  for 
them  a^iHin  and  u«Hin 

Pre.sidenl  Elsenhower  ha.s  repeatedly 
called  for  a  balanced  bud^'et  and  h.u.s 
\ir«ed  the  Conurtvss  to  fl^ht  iiit!iHu)i.  u.s 
we  would  a  Hie  imperiling  oui'  liome.s 

Yet  the  President  hiih  yet  to  miN  u  word 
about  this  Defense  Depaitmelil  puti  nt 
pohey  which  could  have  the  Aineiuan 
tuMiayeis  literally  tii.iion^  of  dr/.iuis 
every  year 

Henutoi  HrtHr.ll  1.<iN(i  rliuirman  of 
t!ie  SulM'ommltlei'  on  Monoi'olv  of  the 
.Senate  Small  HuMnesN  C'ommittre  told 
tlie  Membetsof  the  other  Houkc  on  Tues- 
day, thl.s  w(-ek  that  the  Departmriit  of 
nefen.se  f<pendi«  $0  billion  In  reweurch, 
and  lari.'e  flrma  net  97  percent  of  tliat  <.fl 
billion  'IVenty  compivnleh  received  half 
of  this  work  and  receive  the  full  benefits 
of  $;i  billion  a  year  m  researeh  and  dr- 
vi-lopment  work 

Henator  Uino'm  ,si>eech  and  tin-  col- 
loquies wlilch  followed  should  be  read 
by  everyone  concernrd  with  flKhtlnr  in- 
flation in  IhlN  country,  includini-'  Presi- 
dent Kl,senhowei  ninl  the  ofTlclnln  of  the 
Defense  Deiutrtmrnt  who  are  rr.siionMblr 
f(M'  the  preNcnt  patent  giveaway  polU'v 
The  reiKUl  of  the  Huboomtnittre  on 
Pntenlh  nnd  HrlentiHc  Inventlonw  of  thr 
MouM-  CommHtt>e  on  Heienee  and  Ahiro- 
nmitie*  deelarttt  thid 

Ji'rrtjuciit  ii^tfii'ncpii  w»Tf  lumii  In  Hir  Wit. 
MPtt»t<«  lo  thr  iidveihr  efteet  of  (liArmiueul 
ownrr»hip  ot  inveiuohs  anil  imliuiU  on 
ninnli  lui6liieM«»»  li  waa  aiuuwl  Im  «>*iuu|ile, 
Ihul  Hiir  ol  Uir  na»l  tMlvaii»a«eovi»  Wi>vti  lor 
unuUI  liu»in«'»»  lo  eutnpPip  uvu'CPMlully 
itUitllikl  lalgKl  voinpHMuU  U  l>y  "Ili'^Oitk 
muidl  huslimwiPii  lo  ivlalii  u\M>»>l*lm»  of  lli»> 
etMumPieUl  rlglUe  in  'tieli  invPiiUon*  ami 
iMtUMiU   wiiaifliv  \\\p\i  wiu  Jmve  the  Rbliilj 
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to  Motucio  iftTgvr  comp«tlt(vn  frtim  »  UmU»d 
Otld  und«r  auch  patent  rl|hta.  Aithoufh 
MDkii  biwinflMM  «■  wttl  M  lArg«  bvutn«M«a 
wouid  normally  tspact  to  Rr&nt  tht  Ck)v«xn> 
m*nt  k  roy«Ity-fr««  nontxclutlv*  Uc«nM  to 
UM,  for  Oov*rmn»nt  purpoaM,  any  Invtn- 
tlona  madt  dvirlng  lb*  p«rrormanc«  of  a  Gov- 
•rtunant  raaearch  and  devvloprnvnt  eontrnct, 
tht  unaller  bualnaaa  would  utand  to  t<^n 
nior«  than  tht  larfttr  one,  tlnct  tht  toonomlo 
■trtngth  of  tht  latter  may  bt  tufflcltnt  with- 
out pattnt  purottction.  wher«a«  tht  former 
ar«  aldtd  by,  and  derlvt  economic  strtngth 
from,  the  rights  afforded  by  tht  patent 
system. 

It  Is  interestinR  to  note  that  Senator 
Long  labeled  this  argument  as.  and  I 
quote,  "a  lot  of  hogwash." 

Amon?  the  examples  he  referred  to  In 
the  Senate  colloquies  was  a  new  carding 
machine  which  combs  out  cotton  so  that 
it  can  be  twisted  into  thread.  This  ma- 
chine was  developed  at  Government  ex- 
pense, and  't  results  in  giving  a  l-i>er- 
cent  saving  on  th«^  cotton  that  goes  into 
making  fabrics.  Twenty  concerns  have 
been  Iicen.=;ed  to  use  this  machine  They 
are  competing  with  each  other,  and  this 
cnmpetiticn  has  resulted  in  forcing  prices 
down  as  a  result  of  which  material  sav- 
ings are  being  passed  on  to  the  public. 

The  U  "  Depar'm  nt  of  Agriculture 
had  developed  a  process  for  freezing 
orange  juice  in  coop?vaticn  with  the 
State  of  Florida.  At  the  present  time 
more  than  50  companies  are  licensed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  use 
this  metliod. 

In  both  of  these  cases  small  business 
has  profited  and  the  public  has  realized 
considerable  savings  in  the  end  products 

It  is  certainly  much  better  for  our 
economy  to  have  such  competition  than 
to  have  a  multibillion-dollar  company 
increasing  its  monopolistic  position  by 
exclusive  control  of  tho  many  patents  its 
enormous  business  with  the  Department 
of  Defenso  ^'ives  it. 

Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
about  90  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  contracts  let  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts. 

The  salaries  of  the  company  officers 
and  officials  who  devote  any  of  their  time 
to  these  Government  contracts  are  cov- 
ered as  are  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
are  spent  on  institutional  advertising  in 
slick-paper  magazines. 

A  few  lar'.^e  companies,  for  instance, 
Aerojet,  when  engaged  on  a  Government 
contract  will  let  a  subcontractor  who  de- 
velops  something  patentable   keep  it. 

Most  big  companies,  however,  demand 
and  obtain  from  subcontractors  full  own- 
ership of  any  patent  rights  which  are 
developed. 

Under  the  present  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  small  businessmen  are 
never  free  from  the  threat  of  big  busi- 
ness which  controls  the  patents  and 
proprietary  rights  they  have  obtained. 

If  we  truly  want  to  help  small  busi- 
ness then  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
adopt  the  amendment  proposed  by  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr  McDowell  ! 

There  is  a  never-ending  flow  of  words 
from  high  administration  sources  about 
the  deep  concern  which  the  officials  of 
the    executive    branch    of    the    Federal 


Oowmment  have  for  private  buainps.v 
for  tht  private  Industry  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  when  a 
buslneosman  or  a  corporation  rmployii 
someone  to  do  research  and  development 
work  that  any  Invention,  improvrment. 
or  dlsoovery  conceived  or  reduced  to 
practice  in  the  performance  of  such 
work  helonpri  to  the  hiring  businessman 
or  corporation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  acid  test. 

If  wa  believe  in  private  industry  then 
why  depart  from  the  practices  of  private 
industry  in  this  matter'' 

Can  we  believe,  shall  we  permit  our- 
selves to  even  think,  that  the  present 
adminiEtraticn  believes  in  private  In- 
dustry' just  so  long  as  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose— and  v.hen  it  does  not  suit  its 
purposes — it  feels  perfectly  free  to  de- 
part from  these  practices? 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  even  conceive 
cf  such  a  state  of  affairs,  but  what  other 
conclusion  can  there  passibly  be'^ 

If  thiis  is  the  case,  and  the  evidence 
p.oints  In  this  directicn.  then,  gentlemen, 
the  rooner  the  country  wakes  up  to  this 
.situation  the  better  it  will  be  for  every- 
one concerned. 

."^nd  no  one  will  be  better  orr  than 
.■^maU  ^U'^iness,  which  is  certainly  getting 
the  .'■mjill  end  of  things  in  the  matter  of 
research  and  development  contracts. 

I  would  lik'^  to  sav  tlmt  I  deplore  the 
action  being  taken  by  the  House  Aero- 
nautics, and  Space  Subcommittee  in  rec- 
ommending that  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  give 
away  all  the  rights  to  patents  developed 
hereafter. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Sen- 
ator Long  who  told  the  Members  of  the 
other  Jlouse  on  Tuesday,  this  week, 
that:     i 

I  rogrvt  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Hotise  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Committee  have  recommended   •    •    • 

that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminlsitratlon  proceed  to  give  away  all  the 
rights  bfing  developed  under  N.^SA.  A  very 
vigorous!  mlnorltv  group  Is  fighting  against 
that  p<>!<ltion.  The  heartnes  were  held,  and 
apparently  the  members  were  impressed  by 
them  t  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
go  over  them,  but  I  notice  that  most  of  the 
witness**  were  patent  lawyers.  Of  the  re- 
maining witnesses,  most  of  them  were  rep- 
resentatives of  large  corporations,  who  are 
getting  an  this  handout.  Apparently  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  seek  the  kind  of  witnesses 
we  sought  for  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee (of  the  Senate) —small  businessmen,  and 
people  of  that  kind. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  witnesses  from 
small  busine-ss  to  testify,  because  the  large 
corpor.itlons  and  those  administering  the 
Departrrsent  of  Defense  have  so  many  ways 
they  can  rough  those  people  up 

A  small  businessman  testified  before  us 
about  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  the 
specifications  to  manufacture  cameras.  He 
told  ho\»  it  was  costing  the  Government  so 
much  more  than  It  should. 

Within  3  weeks.  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense there  was  ordered  a  worldwide  field 
inspection  of  everjrthlng  he  sold  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  meant  that  the  great  patent 
lawyer  serving  as  Deputy  .Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  sent  down  the  word  to  rough 
that  fellow  up.  because  he  dared  to  testify 
against  a  policy  of  giving  away  *6  billion  a 
year  of  patent  rights. 


It  U  vtry  dlfncult  to  protect  amnll  bunt* 
ii.  *  vMMio^^ft  who  come  nnd  trll  u«  tht 
truth  If  thpy  urt  not  dUcrlmlnnted  ftgnluol 
iiv  thivtc  who  ar«  udmlnlnltrtng  their  Oov. 
rrnnnMit,  they  ftr«<  avibje^'t  to  dmcrlmlikrtUon 
:\t{ilnil  Ihrm  hy  \t\TK*  corjH%rntloi\«  to  which 
thi>y   frcquputly  npply  Wt  nubcontraet* 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  like  to 
say  timt  I  do  n.)t  want  to  have  any  putt 
of  such  It  •vtnpollke  tactics 

I  think  t.it>  fiir-nnnded  Members  of 
this  body  will  atr  v  with  me  tliat  it  is 
high  time  that  the  free-whrcllnK  big 
business  "bigshots"  who  have  established 
the  present  patent  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wore  reined  in. 

I  support  the  splendid  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  the  gF-ntleman 
from  Delaware  (Mr  McDowell  i  and  I 
urge  that  all  others  interested  in  small 
buine.^s  support  it  also. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes,  with  final 
recognition  being  accorded  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford  1 . 

Tiie  CIIAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tiiere  w.is  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr  HolifieldJ. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  time 
alloted  to  me  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HolifieldI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  McDowell  amendment.  Those  op- 
posed to  this  amcndmrnt  failed  to  point 
out  the  considerable  dissent  against  the 
patent  section  in  the  Space  Act  now 
I>ending  before  our  committee.  In  the 
hearings  held  before  the  Mitchell  Sub- 
committee on  Patents  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  it  is  significant 
to  point  out  that  the  list  is  a  page  long 
on  the  report  of  those  who  testified. 
Yet  not  a  person  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  public  interest.  The  Ust  includes 
patent  attorneys  and  busine.ss  Interests 
with  a  private  profit  motive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  public 
needs  the  protection  from  the  naturally 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  large 
defense  contractors  to  gain  profits.  I 
believe  that  when  the  taxpayers  support 
a  research  program  which  leads  to  a 
new  patent,  the  people — taxpayers — 
should  own  it,  rather  than  be  forced  to 
pay  royalties  to  the  contractor  who 
gained  this  patent  at  public  expense. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  obvious  this  important  question  can- 
not be  discussed  adequately  in  the  short 
time  we  have  for  it  today,  but  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
pages  9215  to  9227  in  the  May  3  Con- 
gressional Record  in  which  a  Member 
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of  the  other  body  made  u  mtUor  speech 
on  U\\n  particular  .sub.iect.  This  Is  a 
subject  thill  doe.^  need  tuktnp  rare  of, 
but  I  know  we  runnol  take  care  of  It 
i»t  this  particular  time 

The  basic  jMiint  ul  l.s.sue  heir  is  v^hclh- 
ri  the  Defen.so  Depart mrnt  i.s  uolnw  to 
continue  to  «lvt>  iiwiiy  windfall  patent 
b»MirtU.s  tt)  It*  contiaclors  which  have 
bo«Mi  paid  for  by  the  money  of  American 
laxiiayeis.  This  Is  absolutely  aiiatnst 
thr  pimciple  of  American  pnlem  policy. 
If  any  individual  throunh  his  own  re- 
search and  development  funds  acquires 
a  patentable  idea  he  i.^  entitled  to  that 
patent  This  is  exactly  what  happens 
when  the  Government  issues  a  contract 
to  a  contractor  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. It  furnishes  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  that  purpose.  The  Govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  any  patentable  devel- 
opments which  may  accrue  under  the 
expenditure  of  that  money. 

The  big  corporations  of  this  country 
require  the  people  who  work  for  them 
to  sign  a  contract  that  any  idea  that  is 
conceived  during  their  time  of  employ- 
ment that  is  patentable  is  assigned  au- 
tomatically to  the  company  that  hires 
them.  All  we  are  requesting  in  this 
amendment  is  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  is  the  employer,  and  the  contrac- 
tor, who  is  the  employee,  abide  by  the 
same  principle  of  assignment  of  patents 
in  any  patentable  area  as  the  result 
of  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  the  same  as  an  employee 
does  to  the  corporation  for  which  he 
works. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  has  this  re- 
quirement in  it.  Under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  there  is  a  clause  which  requires 
exactly  the  principle  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 
Where  the  Grovernment  pays  for  a  pat- 
entable device,  the  Government  gets  it. 
Then  It  is  made  available  to  all  of  in- 
dustry becaase  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  paid  for  it  But,  under  the  De- 
fense Act.  the  Department  of  Defense 
gives  to  its  favored  contractors  windfall 
patent  rights  which  are  obtained  by  vir- 
tue of  Government  exp)enditure.  and 
thereby  they  deny  the  rest  of  American 
business  equal  access  to  this  particular 
device,  and  deny  them  the  benefits  in- 
dustrially of  this  device.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  problem  is  going  to  come 
up  when  the  Space  Act  is  discu.s.sed  later 
on,  and  I  am  going  to  discuss  it  in  some 
detail,  I  assure  you,  at  that  time.  There 
is  a  growing  concern  in  the  Congress  on 
this  policy  of  the  Defense  Department 
in  failing-  to  protect  property — patent 
rights — which  were  paid  for  and  belong 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  all  of 
American  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mt.SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue.  I  simply  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  enunciated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  and  to  serve 
notice  on  the  House,  we  are  going  to  be 
confronted  very  shortly  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  trip  back  down  the  hill 
with  reference  to  the  patent  provisions  of 
the  National  Space  Act.  The  patent  pro- 
visions which  were  prepared  by  the  se- 


lect cominlttei'  2  yrurs  »iio  huvr  worked 
very  well  with  iTferrncr  to  the  Spnce 
AHonry  but  it  hu.s  not  made  .vome  of 
these  bill  rontnirtors  happy,  beciui.sr  they 
are  srekinc  ii  windfall  at  the  rxpen.«*r  of 
the  Ameiiran  t«xi)Hyt>is  'I  hey  have  hern 
ixiundiiu'.  us  ovei  \hv  h(>ad  on  the  Science 
Coinmittt'r  m  lui  ai tempt  t(^  try  to  tet 
the  duoi  open  a>;iun  Althouvh  T  have 
the  greatest  resjject  for  the  mt  mbers  of 
my  committee  who  ha\o  considered  this 
.•subject,  actually  that  i.v  what  our  com- 
mittee is  In  the  process  of  doing,  bring- 
ing to  you  a  bill  which  opens  the  door 
wide  open  ayam  and  it  will  be  a  trip  back 
down  the  hill  after  the  select  commit- 
tee went  up  the  hill  in  establishing 
f^ood  and  sound  practices  that  were 
copied  after  the  Atomic  Energj'  Act.  I 
hope  all  Members  of  the  House  will  take 
a  look  at  the  speech  which  my  colleague 
from  California  has  mpiitioned  because  I 
think  it  vei*y  ably  describes  the  condi- 
tion in  which  our  patent  laws  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  explains  the  great 
windfall  which  a  few  privileged  con- 
tractors of  this  country  are  enjoying  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  support  the  committee  in 
its  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  this  is  an  extreme- 
ly diflflcult  and  complicated  subject. 
This  committee  has  not  studied  it  nor  is 
it  really  the  kind  of  subject  that  this 
committee  would  study.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  been  in  this  area 
as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  because  we  do  face  a  real  problem 
of  how  we  can  get  more  funds  into  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  I  appreciate  some  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  like  to 
alter  our  present  laws  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  think  a  lot  of  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area.  But  let  us  do  it  in  an 
orderly  fashion  before  the  committees 
who  can  study  and  have  studied  this 
matter;  in  particular  at  the  pre.sent  time 
the  Space  Committee,  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Then 
we  can  present  our  arguments.  I  cer- 
tainly intend  to  testify  on  any  measure 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  how  we  can 
get  research  and  development  funds  into 
our  society  because  we  certainly  need  a 
great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  close  with  one 
thought  and  that  is.  this  is  no  area  for 
demagoguery.  I  shun  these  arguments 
accusing  people  of  trying  to  make  money, 
and  gouge,  and  so  forth.  This  is  entirely 
too  serious  a  subject  to  treat  in  that  light 
fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  BassI. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  of  our  Space 
Committee,  which  has  held  very  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  patent  provision  in 
the  Space  Act.    The  Space  Act  patent 


policy  i.s  very  .Nimilai  to  l>pftrtmcnl  of 
IXfen.He  patent  policy,  b^cnu^e  we  hnvi' 
ill  NASA  many  re.varch  and  dcve^lop- 
ninit  eoiiliHcl.s,  ju.st  as  we  do  in  IX)!) 

1  had  exactly  the  .samr  reactuui.v  us  m,\ 
rollniKur  i\nd  frund  fmm  l)«-l»\\iuf 
when  1  flr.vl  approacluKl  thesr  h(-u^lnK^ 
namely  if  the  0<nrininrnt  Is  pnyiny  lor 
research  and  development  projects,  why 
should  the  Uovrnimenl  not  retain  title 
to  the  patents  arising  from  these  con- 
tracts? But  after  I  had  heard  all  the 
testimony,  I  came  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion as  did  all  but  one  member  of 
the  Patent  Subcommittee  studying  this 
problem,  and  this  is  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  our  whole  research 
and  development  program  if  we  retained 
the  present  Department  of  Defense  pa- 
tent policy  whereby  the  contractor  can 
retain  title  to  any  patent  arising  from 
a  research  and  development  contract, 
but  the  Government  retains  a  royalty- 
free  license.  That  policy  has  worked 
well. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  subject. 
We  held  hearings  for  days  on  this  sub- 
ject. Our  Space  Committee  is  report- 
ing out  with  a  change  in  the  patent  pro- 
vision of  the  Space  Act.  and  I  think  it 
would  be  verj'  premature  and  unwise  for 
us  to  act  now,  hastily  and  without  ade- 
quate consideration.  Such  action  would 
seriously  impede  our  whole  research  and 
development  program,  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  defense  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson  1. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  lone  hours  yester- 
day I  read  with  great  pleasure  an  ex- 
cellent statement  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  in  the  Congression.^l  Record 
for  Tuesday.  May  3.  on  paee  9215.  in 
which  this  entire  question  is  discussed  at 
length.  It  is  pointed  out  on  page  9216 
that  the  law  requires  the  Government  to 
take  title  to  inventions  from  Govern- 
ment-financed research  in  the  case  of 
the  AEC.  the  NASA,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  but  we  give  the  right  to  the 
firm  doing  the  re.search  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  National  Science  Foundation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Congress 
ought  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  which 
way  we  are  going.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  taxpayers  who  have  paid  for  this 
research  are  entitled  to  own  what  they 
have  paid  for. 

More  than  that,  the  economy  stands 
to  benefit  tremendously  from  obtain- 
mg  the  benefits  of  this  research  It  has 
frequently  been  said  that  one  of  the  few 
benefits  of  war  and  military  spending  is 
that  it  enhances  technology  and  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  If 
that  is  so.  the  better  way  is  to  put  these 
inventions  to  civilian  use.  This  can 
only  be  done  as  we  have  the  Government 
take  title  to  the  patents  and  make  them 
available  freely  so  they  will  be  used. 
They  ought  to  be  in  the  public  domain. 
Even  so,  the  company  or  the  person 
doing    the    research    has    the    advance 
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knowledge  and  hence  the  inside  track. 
When  the  Government  had  paid  for  a 
patent  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government 
should  not  take  title  to  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  is  precisely  in  point, 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  provisions 
we  use  else-Ahere  and  should  be  adopted. 
The  people  ought  to  own  what  they  have 
bought  and  paid  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
notwithstanding  the  great  affection  and 
admiration  in  which  I  hold  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  I  must  take 
the  well  of  the  House  at  this  time  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  I,  too,  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bass].  The  Patents  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics held  hearings  on  this  important 
question,  insofar  as  it  applied  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnun- 
istration,  which  hearings  lasted  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  we  heard  well 
over  40  important  witnesses.  I  became 
convinced  that  we  would  be  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  country  to  leave  the  title 
to  these  patents  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, because  the  way  it  works  out  in 
practice  is  that  the  patents  he  dormant. 
Nothing  happens  to  them  when  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  them.  That  which  be- 
longs to  everybody  is  of  value  to  nobody. 
What  the  industries  need  is  the  exclu- 
sive rights  that  the  patent  law  gives 
to  them  to  come  in  and  develop  the 
patent,  which  they  do  not  have  if  the 
patent  remains  in  the  public  domain. 

So  the  way  it  works  out  in  practice  is 
that  when  the  patent  goes  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  it  stays  there;  it  is 
not  developed,  and  nothing  comes  from 
it.  Our  general  defense  effort,  instead  of 
spurting  forward,  slows  down. 

This  was  a  very  technical  matter.  I 
think  this  is  not  the  right  place  to  go 
into  it.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity 
to  debate  it  and  discuss  it  when  it  is 
brought  before  the  House  in  due  time. 
Then  we  can  go  into  the  merits  This  is 
an  appropriation  bill  and  for  that  reason 
I  feel  we  should  not  open  up  a  technical 
debate  on  a  matter  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  an  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Connecticut 

(Mr,    DADDARIOi. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  no  time  to  discuss,  within  such  short 
period  of  time,  legislation  which  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  and  to  the  entire  Defense  Es- 
tablishment of  this  country,  going  all 
the  way  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  the  National  Space  Agency,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other 
agencies  of  Government  which  deal  with 
patents  and  the  complex  problems  sur- 
rounding the  question  in  whom  title  to 
patents  shall  vest. 

Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
establishes  the  right  through  which  pat- 
ents devolve  themselves  upon  the  in- 
ventor and  assures  him  of  the  right  to 
hold  onto  the  product  of  his  own  skills. 


his  own  mind,  his  owti  imagination. 
This  assurance  given  by  our  patent  sys- 
tem to  an  inventor,  that  his  invention 
shall  l)e  subject  to  his  exclusive  right 
to  practice  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  practiced 
during  a  limited  period  of  time  has  fur- 
nished the  incentive  for  creative  inven- 
tiveness which  has  resulted  in  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

When  I  first  looked  into  this  I  was  of 
the  belief  of  those  who  are  supporting 
the  pending  amendment,  but  since  I 
have  investigated  it  and  since  I  have  lis- 
tened to  extensive  expert  testimony,  I 
cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  but 
that  the  amendment  should  be  strongly 
opposed.  During  the  war  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  took  under  his  do- 
main enemy-owned  patents.  He  offered 
these  for  sale  at  $50  to  people  who 
could  take  the  patents  and  who  would 
then  develop  them.  The  fact  remains 
that  although  some  of  those  patents  were 
purchased,  very  few  of  them  were  devel- 
oped and  ver>'  few  benefits  have  resulted 
from  those  purchases  because  no  one 
wanted  to  risk  the  capital  to  develop  and 
market  what  was  available  to  anyone 
else  for  exploitation. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point 
in  the  short  time  available  to  me. 

The  relationship  between  Government 
and  contractor  is  not  comparable  to  the 
emplojier-employee  relationship.  With 
respect  to  acquisition  of  ownership  of. 
patents  the  relationship  between  the 
Govemtment  and  its  contractor  is  not 
analogous  to  that  of  an  employer  to  his 
emplojTe.  An  employee— whether  of 
the  Go\-ernment  or  a  corporation — is  not 
in  the  business  of  selling  goods,  but  rath- 
er of  selling  his  services.  He  has  no  cap- 
ital or  facilities  for  manufacturing 
goods.  A  patent  vesting  in  such  an  em- 
ployee nlone  could  not  be  exploited  and, 
therefore,  no  economic  benefits  would  be 
realized  from  it  either  by  the  employee 
or  anjione  else  The  relationship  be- 
tween Che  Government  and  its  contrac- 
tor is  more  truly  analogous  to  that  be- 
tween a  contractor  and  his  subcontractor 
in  private  business.  In  the  latter  rela- 
tionship the  contractor  does  not  nor- 
mally require  patent  rights  from  his  sub- 
contractor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  BvPNEs  1. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  give 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconain? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin 
[Mr.  L.4IPD1. 

Mr.  ItAIRD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
This  matter  was  considered  by  two  leg- 
islative committees^^nd  it  should  not  be 
handled  in  this  manner  through  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

PORDl. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
very  limited  time,  and  It  haa  been  ex- 
tremely limited,   there   has  been  some 


very  wise  and  sound  advice  given  to  the 
Members  on  this  most  important  and 
crucial  issue.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  LMr.  King!,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dadd.\rio1, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Ml-.  Bass!.  Those  three  men  in 
recent  weeks  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  into  all  aspects  of  this  matter,  this 
serious  matter,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  an  amendment  as 
proposed  would  be  harmful,  detrimental, 
and  seriously  so,  to  our  defense  effort. 
I  can  concur  in  what  they  have  recom- 
mended to  us  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  I  also  concur  in 
their  observations,  their  comments  and 
their  ideas. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
not  only  one  committee  but  .several  com- 
mittees feel  should  be  investigated. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  through  one  of  its  wise  subcom- 
mittees, that  on  patents,  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  matters  relating  to  it.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  19:8 
has  a  provision  relating  to  inventions 
and  patents.  There  has  been  some 
question  that  the  provision  we  included 
in  that  act  has  been  harmful  to  our 
space  efforts.  At  least.  NASA  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  changed  so  it  can  do  a  better 
job. 

NASA  feels  that  if  it  gets  more  lib- 
erality or  freedom  in  this  regard,  they 
could  move  ahead  more  rapidly.  Here 
we  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  imposing 
on  the  Defense  Department  the  same 
kind  of  a  provision,  and  if  that  is  done, 
possibly  we  might  be  interfering  and 
hampering  our  defense  effort  at  a  veiT 
crucial  time.  Let  us  not  casually,  in  a 
half  hour,  put  that  road  block  on  and 
impede  our  progress  when  we  need  speed. 
Back  in  1957  a  great  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  James  Forrestal.  said,  in  ref- 
erence to  a  comparable  proposal: 

This  would  create  dangerous  rigidity 
which  would  certainly  Impede  and  might 
altogether  Imperil  the  prosecution  of  a  vig- 
orous and  effective  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  Actually.  In  my  considered 
view,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  a  bare  possibility  but  with 
an  extreme  probability  that  serious  harm 
would  follow. 

Those  words  of  counsel  and  advice  by 
a  great  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1947  are 
even  more  pertinent  today.  If  we  accept 
this  amendment,  in  the  days  ahead  we 
could  slow  down  and  practically  clo.se  up 
the  research  and  development  program 
of  our  country  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation  not  only  for 
us  today  but  mostly  for  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  McDowELLl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McDowell) 
there  were — ayes  37.  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  509.  No  appropriation  contained  In  thU 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  oper- 
ation    of     messes     (other     than     organized 
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n^esses  the  operating  expenses  of  wliich  are 
financed  principally  from  nonappropriated 
funds)  at  which  meals  are  sold  to  officers  or 
civilians  except  under  regulations  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  shall  (ex- 
cept under  unusual  or  extraordinary  circum- 
stances) establish  rates  for  such  meals  suffi- 
cient to  provide  reimbursement  of  operating 
expenses  and  food  cost*  to  the  appropriations 
concerned  Provided,  That  officers  and  clvll- 
lians  in  a  travel  status  receiving  a  per  diem 
allowance  In  lieu  of  subsistence  shall  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $2.25  per 
day:  Provided  further.  That  for  the  purposes 
(if  this  section  payments  for  meals  at  the 
r.ites  established  hereunder  may  be  made  m 
cash  or  by  deductions  from  the  pay  of  clvll- 
l;in  employees 

Mr.  BARR  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  move  to 
s:  ike  out  the  last  woid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  asked  where  in  this 
bill  he  could  find  some  entertainment 
allowances.  I  do  not  think  my  request 
lo  quite  that  simple.  I  looked  in  vain 
through  this  bill  to  find  out  the  inven- 
tory fluctuations  in  the  Defense  Elstab- 
lishment.  I  would  be  very  grateful  if 
somebody  would  explain  to  me  the  in- 
ventory fluctuations.  How  much  inven- 
tory does  the  Defense  Establishment 
have  today,  could  anybody  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr  Ciiainnan  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
in  the  hearings  we  have  for  each  service 
the  inventory-  figures  I  cannot  point 
precisely  to  the  pages  in  the  hearings 
where  that  information  is  available  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Army  it  would  be  in 
the  procurement  portion  and  in  each  of 
the  services  there  would  be  an  indication 
of  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    BARR.     I  am  delighted  to  yield 

Mr  MAHON  I  believe  the  A.ssi.stant 
Secretary  of  Defense — Supply  and  Logis- 
tics—was before  the  committee  and  his 
figures  are  contained  m  that  .--.ection  of 
the  hearings  The  complete  inventory 
of  the  Department  of  Defcn.se  run.^  into 
many  billions  of  dollars  I  had  it  once 
in  my  mind,  but  I  do  not  have  it  now. 
Certainly  it  is  in  excess  of  $45  billion, 
but  I  do  noi  have  the  exact  figure. 

Mr  BARR  If  the  gentleman  will  ex- 
case  me.  this  .sort  of  accounting  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  .crasp.  As  I 
have  said  before.  I  have  spent  my  life 
in  accounting.  Maybe  I  am  stupid,  but 
I  am  having  great  difficulty  finding  what 
you  are  doing  here  I  notice  a  footnote 
in  the  report  on  page  79  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  going  to  use  up  about  $800  million  of 
resources,  as  I  understand  it.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  stock  funds  I 
do  not  know  how  they  would  treat  this 
transfer.  Normally  in  any  accounting 
system  that  I  have  ever  encountered  this 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  resources 
u.sed.  In  other  words,  we  just  do  not 
use  dollars,  we  u.se  resources.  Perhaps 
the  appropriation  figure  should  be  in- 
creased by  approximately  $800  million;  is 
that  correct,  sir? 

Mr  MAHON.  With  reference  to  the 
resources  of  the  services  there  is  on  page 
29  of  the  report,  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  a  summarj'  of  the 
major  forces,  which  gives  the  number  of 


ships,  the  number  of  airplanes,  and  so 
forth.  With  respect  to  the  stock  fund. 
as  an  accountinji  measure  which  is  de- 
signed to  promote  better  management, 
the  services  buy  through  the  stock  fund 
what  they  need  and  this  supposedly  en- 
ables the  services  to  keep  more  careful 
track  of  what  is  expended  and  under 
what  circumstances. 

Mr.  BARR.  What  I  am  tryinp  to  get 
at  is  simply  this.  You  have  unexpended 
balances  in  this  bill  of  about  $31  billion. 
We  are  appropriating  today  approxi- 
mately $39  billion  of  new  authority.  If 
they  could  get  their  hands  on  the  money 
I  would  presume  that  they  could  then 
go  out  and  spend  $70  billion.  They 
could  spend  that  much  and  also  they 
could  live  off  the  fat.  they  could  live  off 
the  inventory. 

What  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  is  this: 
When  I  am  home  back  in  my  district  and 
somebody  says.  "What  are  they  going  to 
spend  in  the  Department  of  Defense  this 
year?"  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  give 
.some  reasonable  answer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  if  the  gentle- 
man will  read  statements  by  the  fiscal 
officers  of  the  Department  in  the  hear- 
ings he  will  have  a  very  ample  and  a 
verj'  interesting  answer.  It  is  time  that 
there  will  be  about  $30  billion  in  unex- 
pended funds  available  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  But  those  funds 
generally  speaking  are  obligated  for  the 
procurement  of  missiles  and  airplanes 
and  submarines  and  ships.  I  think 
under  the  procurement  section  of  the 
report  we  have  a  pretty  good  statement 
of  the  various  items  of  procurement  that 
are  involved  in  this  appropriation  bill. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  $39 
billion,  the  largest  single  portion  of 
which  goes  for  procurement. 

Mr.  BARR.  May  I  say.  sir.  this  is 
about  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar  we  are 
Koing  to  earn  in  the  United  States  in 
the  next  year.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  a  very  scholarly 
presentation.  Mo.st  of  us  can  take  this 
on  trust.  My  only  objection  is  that  I 
have  great  difficulty  understanding  an 
accounting  system  which  might  have 
worked  for  General  Grant,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  fits  the  missile  age. 

Andrew  Carnegie  developed  this  ac- 
crued accounting  system,  which  is  for 
exactly  the  type  of  era  we  are  living  in 
t(xlay.  I  could  understand  it  much  more 
easily  if  we  were  using  that  type  rather 
than  an  obsolete  type. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  513.  No  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  commissary  stores  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  cost  of  purchase  ( including  commercial 
transportation  In  the  United  State*  to  the 
place  of  sale  but  excluding  all  transportation 
outside  the  United  States)  and  majnten,T.nce 
of  operating  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
for  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  utilities 
as  may  be  furnished  by  the  Government,  and 
of  shrinkage,  spoilage,  and  pilferage  of  mer- 
chandise under  the  control  of  such  com- 
missary stores,  except  as  authorized  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departnients  concerned,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  regulations  shall  provide  for  reim- 
bursement therefor  to  the  appropriations 
concerned  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 


provision  of  law,  shall  proTide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  sales  prices  in  such  commis- 
.sary  stores  to  the  extent  necessaj-y  to  furnish 
EUfficlent  gross  revenue  from  sales  of  com- 
missary stores  to  make  such  reimbursement : 
Provided.  That  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  all 
uiUities  may  be  furnished  without  cost  to 
the  commissary  stores  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  in  Alaska .  Provided 
further,  That  no  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  In  connection  with 
the  operation  of  con^.miKsari,'  stores  ■Btithln  the 
continental  United  States  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  hiis  certified  that  items 
normally  procured  from  commissary  stores 
are  not  otherwise  available  at  a  reasonable 
distance  and  a  reasonable  price  in  satisfac- 
tory quality  and  quantity  to  the  mtjltary 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
fif  Defense. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  couple  of  questions  of  the  committee. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  operation  of  com- 
missaries. Does  section  513  mean  costs 
of  transportation  will  not  be  included  in 
the  cost  of  commissaiT  items  furnished 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii''  May  I  ask  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  FORD.     That  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  reason 
I  ask  is  that  if  it  did  not  mean  that. 
how  would  private  business  ever  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  Government  com- 
missaries when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense considers  that  commissaries  are 
justified  unless  commercial  sources  are 
at  least  20  percent  cheaper  than  com- 
missary prices? 

I  refer  again  to  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  2.  1960. 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  250-and-over  commis- 
saries in  the  United  States  do  a  tre- 
mendous busine.ss.  which  I  understand 
runs  as  much  as  S500  million  a  year.  Is 
this  substantially  correct. 

Mr  FORD  I  think  generally  that  is 
the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  C^TRTIS  of  Missouri.  I  also  have 
an  aiLicle  from  the  April  23.  1960.  Busi- 
ness Week  which  lists  the  20  top  re- 
tailing organizations  in  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  the  fact  that 
the  military  commissary  should  be  listed 
with  the  top  20  retailing  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  meant  the 
entire  world.  I  do  not  have  thf  figures 
on  the  volume  of  business  handled  by 
the  PX's.  but  I  am  willing  to  wager  that 
they  rank  among  the  largest. 

The  second  proviso  of  section  513  on 
page  36  reads  as  follows; 

That  no  appropriation  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  commissary  stores  within 
the  continental  United  States  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  has  certified  that  items 
normally  procured  from  commissary  stores 
are  not  otherwise  available  at  a  reasonable 
distance  and  a  reasonable  price  in  satis- 
factory quality  and  quantity  to  the  military 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  whether  or  not  the  commit- 
tee and  he  consider  the  commissary  at 
Fort  Myer.  Va.,  as  falling  within  the 
scope  of  this  proviso  and  is  justified  for 
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retention:  also  the  one  at  Port  McNair 
and  others  in  the  Washington,  New- 
York,  Chicago,  Norfolk,  and  other  met- 
ro{X)litan  areas.  In  other  words,  has 
ihe  committee  investigated  the  legality 
of  the  retention  of  these  commissaries? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  committee  has 
sought  in  every  reasonable  way  to  make 
more  attractive  the  military  career,  and 
we  have  sought  to  give  to  people  in  the 
military  departments,  the  servicemen 
and  their  families,  special  inducements 
and  privileges  which  would  make  the 
military  life  more  attractive  because  we 
need  continuity  of  service 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  some  of  these 
commissaries  can  hardly  be  said  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  that  proviso.  But, 
of  course,  this  is  a  decision  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  himself  to  make.  In 
some  cases,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  some- 
what strained  interpretation. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  might  say 
in  fairness  that  this  is  more  of  an  area 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  imagine,  than  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  made  the  same  proviso, 
for  example,  in  the  following  case 
Even  though  we  were  requested  not  to 
consider  transportation  costs  in  Ala.ska 
and  Hawaii  in  the  commissary  costs,  we 
did  not  go  along  with  that  interpretation 
and  we  did  provide  that  transportation 
costs  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  But.  I  did  want 
to  point  this  out  because  this  is  just  an- 
other one  of  those  areas  where  a  great 
deal  of  additional  work  needs  to  be  done. 

This  IB  the  article  from  Business  Week 
to  which  I  referred; 
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Genehai.  Climb    Food  Stores  L.\c 

Most  of  the  Nrt'.ion  s  20  biggest  retailers 
(above)  cloBed  their  caah  registers  on  1959 
wtth  a  satlafied  click  It  waa  generally  a 
year  in  which  the  big  got  bigger  and  the 
rich  got  richer  Sales  climbed  up  quite 
.satisfactorily  In  moet  caaes.  and  profits  Im- 
proved too  Profit  margins  perked  up  for 
many  occtislons 

No  new  names  made  the  select  list  of  the 
20  top  store  groups  during  the  year  And 
the  initiation  fee  went  up  Liist  year  It 
to<:ik  sales  of  $432  241000  to  admit  a  com- 
pany to  the  top  20  This  year  $4.50  749.000 
waa  the  qualifying  figure 

The  one  blot  in  this  generally  bright  pic- 
ture shows  up  in  the  food  stores  This 
reversal  is  more  striking  In  comparison  with 
the  trends  of  the  past  few  years,  when  the 
food  chains  formed  the  most  dynamic  com- 
ponent of  the  list  i-if  gi.mt  retailers. 

In  1958.  for  instance,  every  one  of  the 
four  companies  that  improved  their  spots 
in  the  standings  was  a  food  chain  But  in 
the  new  listing.  Grand  Union  was  the  only 
food  company  that  continued  to  climb 
'  •  *  .^nd  estimates  compiled  by  Busi- 
ness Week's  reporters  indicate  that  two  of 
the  food  group  were  the  only  companies 
imong  the  20  that  cl.jsed  the  year  with  an 
absolute — If  slight — decrease  In  sales. 

PINCH    ON    rOOD    GROWTH 

Several  factors  point  to  the  likelihood 
that   this  may  mark  the  end  of  the  era  of 
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spectacular  sales  growth  in  the  food  store 
field.  TUere  was  something  of  a  fall-off  In 
new  store  opening."?  Some  companies  blamed 
this  slovi^down  (jn  tight  money,  said  their 
expansion  plans  would  build  up  steam 
when  interest  r^tes  ea-sed  and  money  be- 
came mure  available  One  treasurer  com- 
mented 'The  difference  of  one  point  In  In- 
terest rates  kept  us  from  opening  a  number 
of  stores  last  year  " 

But  lt»  probably  not  tight  money  that's 
putting  the  m>jst  pinch  in  the  supermarket*' 
expansion  plan.s  It  looks  an  if  the  supers 
may  be  bumping  into  a  saturation  celling 
with  futaare  growth  more  dependent  on 
population  increases  and  Government  ap- 
proval of  more  mereers    •   •   • 

The  Paderal  Trade  Commission  has  also 
cast  a  cloud  over  expansion  by  requisition. 
In  1959  it  charged  Kroger  Co  and  National 
Tea  Co  with  Clayton  Act  violations.  The 
complaint  against  National  Tea  Involves 
some  440  stores  acquired  over  the  past  7 
years -aliyiost  half  of  the  chain's  total  store 
line-up  The  Kroger  complaint  covers  1.900 
stores 

roOD    STORE    ROUNDUP 

Profits  slipped  for  several  of  the  food 
chains.  $o  did  profit  margins.  In  many 
cases  strikes  were  responsible. 

A.  &  P  .  biggest  of  them  all,  seemed  to  slip 
slightly  last  year  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  a  Business  Week  estimate. 
In  the  abnence  of  final  company  figures  for 
the   year    and    the   dlfTerence   between    1958 


and  1959  will  be  slight  In  any  event.  Un- 
doubtedly the  chain  suffered  from  a  pro- 
tracted strike  that  cut  off  supplies  of  Ita 
New  York  area  stores,  forcing  them  to  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
Lrentleman  from  Mi.ssoun  hius  expired. 

The  pro  forma  amendments  were  with- 
drawn. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  515  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  packing,  crating, 
temporary  storage,  drayage,  and  unpacking 
of  hou.s€hold  goods  and  personal  effects  In 
excess  of  eleven  thou.sand  pounds  net  In  any 
one  shipment:  Prrn-idcd.  That  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  herein  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  members  transferred  to  or 
serving  In  stations  outside  the  continental 
United  States  or  In  Alaska  under  orders  re- 
lieving them  from  a  duty  station  within  the 
United  States  prior  to  July  10.  1952,  and  who 
are  returned  to  the  United  States  under 
orders  relieving  them  from  a  duty  station  be- 
yond the  United  SUtes  or  In  Alaska  on  or 
after  July  1,  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  to  do  with 
household  goods  and  this  will  be  my  last 
inquiry. 

Recent  hearings  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Defen-se  Procurement  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  brought 
to  light  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
spends  from  S200  million  annually  in  the 
movement  of  household  goods  of  mili- 
tary' personnel.  I  understand  that  $130 
million  of  this  is  in  continental  United 
States  and  that  $40  million  Ls  expended 
for  the  transport  of  automobiles  to  and 
from  the  United  States. 

I  note  that  section  515  provides  that 
no  one  shipment  of  household  goods 
shall  exceed  11.000  pounds  net. 

Hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee also  brought  to  light  that  a  max- 
imum .shipment  of  hou.sehold  go<.xls  for 
civilians  in  the  Government — in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Interior,  and  so 
forth— cannot  exceed  7,000  pounds  net 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  a  sliding 
scale  IS  used  whereby  a  top  officer  is 
shipped  more  than  a  lower  grade  officer. 
I  should  like  to  know,  however,  why  mil- 
itary personnel  being  tran.sf erred  be- 
tween the  same  places  as  civihan  per- 
sonnel should  be  allowed  more  than  50 
percent  more  allowance  in  the  move- 
ment of  household  goods. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  limita- 
tion in  section  515  should  not  be  reduced 
to  7,000  pounds  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  limitation  lor  civihan  personnel? 

Mr.  FORD.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  this  11,000-pound 
limitation  is  the  result  of  an  action  by 
this  committee,  or  rather  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body.  If  we  did  not  have 
that  in  the  law,  the  situation  would  be 
even  worse  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
corrected  by  the  legislative  committee. 
It  is  not  a  question  which  falls  within 
our  fundamental  jurisdiction,  I  have 
sympathy  for  the  view  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri.  but  I  would 
hesitate  at  this  time  to  invade  further 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoui'i.  I  tharik 
the  gentleman  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  its  action.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  off^er  an  amendment,  but  I  do  think 
that  by  taking  the  floor  and  discussing 
the.se  things,  we  should  be  serving  a 
warning — or,  perhaps,  I  should  not  use 
the  word  "warning"  but  making  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  we  are  interested  in  hav- 
ing these  areas  looked  into 

Mr  H.^LLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.souri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  the  day  I  asked  the  majority  leader  as 
to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  today 
and  for  next  week.  At  that  time  it  was 
indicated  we  might  be  able  to  conclude 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure and  of  another  bill  to  follow.  We 
have  had  some  conversations  since,  and 
I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  all  the  Members  if  the  majority 
leader  could  now  tell  us  just  what  the 
prospects  are  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  very  evident 
we  cannot  complete  this  bill  and  the 
atomic  energy  bill  today.  The  latter 
bill  will  come  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  remaining 
lx>rtion  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  wisn  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  bill 
and  report  which  they  have  presented 
to  us  for  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
proprlation.s  in  ft.scal  year  1961  One  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  this 
Nation  at  the  pre.sent  time  is  to  combat 
the  growing  submarine  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  The  committee  has  taken 
commondable  action  m  further  imple- 
menting the  antisubmarine  warfare  ef- 
fort by  increasing  the  President's  budg- 
et $321  million  in  this  area.  In  doing 
so.  they  have  added  one  additional  nu- 
clear attack  submarine  and  refused  to 
delete  two  such  submarines  from  the 
original  budget  program  This  deletion 
was  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  EH?- 
fense  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
The  committee  has  also  provided  two 
additional  destroyer  escort  vessels  at  a 
cost  of  $50  million  and  financed  high- 
priority  efforts  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area  to  the  extent  of  $100 
million  more  than  that  requested  in  the 
budget 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  repeat  again  that 
the  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
their  efTorts  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  most  essential  weapons  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  free  world  is  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine.  This 
weapons     system     which     involves     the 


launching  of  the  Polaris  fleet  ballistic 
missile  from  submarines  is  without  par- 
allel in  the  arsenal  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  The  committee  has  increased  the 
President's  budget  in  this  field  by  S241 
million  resulting  in  fully  funding  five 
submarines  with  supporting  missiles  and 
equipment  and  providing  long  leadtime 
items  for  seven  submarines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  future 
budget  submissions  and  actions  by  this 
Congress  will  result  in  fui'ther  imple- 
mentation of  these  two  essential  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  in  the 
1961  defense  appropriations  bill.  No 
single  measure  which  comes  before  this 
House  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
country  than  the  way  in  which  Congress 
fulfills  its  constitutional  function  of 
providing  for  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
diligent  and  thorough  work  accom- 
plished by  the  subcommittee  under  the 
direction  of  the  able  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  recorded  in  seven  volumes 
of  testimony,  not  coimting  the  classified 
material,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
congressional  responsibility. 

This  week,  at  Port  Benning.  Ga.,  the 
Army  invited  industrialists  and  civic 
leaders  to  witness  a  demonstration  of 
man's  advances  in  the  technology  of  war. 
It  was  fortunate  that  President  Eisen- 
hower was  able  to  attend  for  one  day. 
He  saw  two  spectacular  demonstrations 
of  new  equipment  which  can  be  used  on 
the  battlefield.  What  most  impressed 
one  observer,  however,  were  the  words 
that  closed  one  of  these  demonstrations, 
as  spoken  by  the  nanator 

He  said  that  the  weapons  shown  the 
President,  when  made  available  to  the 
troops  in  the  field,  would  greatly  enhance 
the  Army's  capability  of  doing  its  job.  I 
hope  the  President  has  had  a  chance  to 
ponder  these  words.  Some  of  the  press 
reports  of  the  visit,  unfortunately,  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  President 
thought  the  demonstration  proved  that 
America  was  in  an  excellent  defensive 
pKxsture  that  should  not  be  subject  to 
criticism.  The  truth  is.  as  the  President 
should  have  heard,  that  many  of  these 
weapons  are  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
troops  and  some  are  not  even  in  produc- 
tion. Until  this  bill,  and  others  like  it. 
make  it  possible  to  buy  better  weapons 
and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  troops,  the 
Army  as  a  whole  would  be  unable  to  fight 
the  battle  it  demonstrated  this  week  at 
FortBenning. 

The  Port  Benning  demonstrations, 
which  the  press  of  congressional  busi- 
ness kept  Members  from  attending,  were 
most  encouraging,  from  all  I  can  gather 
They  particularly  demonstrated  that 
man  himself,  when  trained  to  the  high- 
est degree,  as  are  the  men  of  the  Infan- 
try Center,  the  2d  Division,  the  Flangers 
and  the  Airborne,  is  a  force  that  cannot 
be  slighted. 

The  bill  we  are  con.siderinp  will  help 
strengthen  and  modernize  the  Anny.  It 
will  uo  other  things  as  well — bolster  the 
strategic  forces,  reinforce  the  Nevt.  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  strategic  mix  of 
forces  that  the  committee  has  approved. 
There  are  many  serious  questions  about 


the  defense  program — whether  it  is 
really  as  efiBcient  as  it  might  be,  whether 
it  is  wasteful,  whether  it  could  be  im- 
proved. But  the  total  picture  is  good, 
and  this  bill  will  make  it  better. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  I  wholeheartccly  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  funds  be  ear- 
marked for  the  purchase  of  at  lea,st  two 
additional  squadrons  of  F-106  inter- 
ceptor aircraft.  The  Bomarc  missile 
program  reduction  magnifies  the  im- 
mediate neeo  for  a  superior  weapons 
system  to  protect  our  shores  from  the 
threat  of  enemy  bomber  inva.sion  The 
committee  in  their  exhaustive  study  of 
our  defense  posture  has  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  puixhasc  of  this  proven 
weapons  system. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  So- 
viets' primary  offensive  weajxjn  is  the 
manned  nuclear  bomber.  We  know  that 
this  enemy  bomber  is  capable  of  super- 
sonic speed  and  may  set  loose  nuclear 
bombs  or  short-ranee  missiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads. 

The  United  States  has  available  to 
counter  any  thrust  by  these  enemy 
bombers,  the  fastest  interceptor  in  the 
world,  in  the  form  of  the  F-106.  which 
holds  the  worlds  speed  record.  This 
aircraft  has  the  ultimate  in  fiexibility 
and  versatility  incorporating  three  types 
of  controls.  It  is  a  completely  auto- 
matic vehicle  capable  of  electronic  con- 
trol from  the  ground,  by  instriunents 
which  may  be  augmented  by  the  pilot 
or  by  the  pilot's  manual  control. 

Recently  the  F-106  was  programed  on 
an  intricate  cross-country  flight  of  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  accomplished  with- 
out the  pilot  once  setting  his  hands  on 
the  insti-uments. 

This  weapons  systems  has  an  unbe- 
lievable capability  of  seeking  the  enemy 
target,  launching  its  missile,  and  escap- 
ing without  the  pilot  ever  having  visual 
contact  wit]i  the  enemy  The  F-106 
aircraft  competently  meets  the  manned 
bomber  threat  by  combining  the  capa- 
bility of  an  unmanned  aircraft  with 
that  of  a  piloted  aircraft  which  means 
It  posse.sses  full  capability  of  the  break- 
throughs in  the  electronics  and  guid- 
ance field,  plus  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot 
which  supplies  man's  ability  to  reason 
and  make  a  judgment  on  any  given  .set 
of  circumstances. 

The  F-106  as  an  interceptor  does  not 
lose  its  effectiveness  after  one  pass  at 
the  enemy  Tliis  aircraft  can  regroup 
for  mission  after  mission. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and 
other  experts  in  our  defense  structure 
have  advised  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  their  immedinte  need  for  this 
aircraft  There  is  no  question  that  ad- 
ditional F-106  interceptors  are  needed 
to  accomplish  this  mission 

I  respect  the  judgment  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  urge  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  approving  the 
funds  required  to  a.ssure  the  United 
States  of  the  most  effective  protection 
available  today. 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Chairman. 
this  bill  contains  a  huge  sum  of  money. 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  expect 
almost  all  Members  will  do  the  same. 
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The  people  in  my  district  and  the 
people  throughout  the  country  want  a 
stroHK  defense  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  They  know  that  a  strong  de- 
fense is  the  best  means  to  maintain  the 
(jeace. 

Due  to  the  lars^e  sums  of  money  in- 
volved however,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
sizable  amount  of  waste.  This  is  what 
the  people  do  not  support.  They  do  not 
want  any  waste  in  the  spending  of  this 
money.  I  believe  it  is  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
ijropriations  to  ride  herd  over  the  mili- 
tary to  insure  that  each  dollar  is  spent 
wisely  and  efficiently 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  bill  for  defense 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1961 

Of  course,  this  amount  of  $39  billion  is 
a  very  high  expenditure  but  we  must  re- 
member that  we.  in  this  bill,  are  buying 
.security  for  the  United  States  of  America 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
the  countiT  will  support  any  expenditure 
that  is  necessary  for  adequate  defense. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
vision of  an  increased  amount  of  $200 
million  for  the  modei-nization  of  weap- 
ons and  the  provision  of  $240  million  for 
further  expansion  of  the  Polari.s  sub- 
marine program. 

Our  deficiencies  in  these  fields  have 
been  the  source  of  much  criticism  and 
these  appropriations  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  puttins^  us  in  the  proper 
lx>sition  in  these  areas 

I  particularly  welcomed  the  a.ssurance 
the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon4.  that  our  overall  deterrent 
F>ower  was  adequate  to  counterbalance 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  This,  of 
course,  is  the  most  important  question 
facing  us  today  since  it  involves  our  sur- 
vival and  it  is  most  satisfying  to  have 
the  assurance  of  this  authority  that  we 
are  making  an  adequate  provision  in  this 
bill 

Even  though  this  bill  is  in  effect  SI 21 
million  over  the  original  budget  sent  to 
the  House.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  field 
where  such  an  appropriation  increase  is 
fully  justified  In  this  area  we  must  err 
if  at  all  on  the  side  of  adequate  .strength 
rather  than  cheese  paring. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  coming  to  the  close  of  another  great 
debate  on  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  position  I  take  on 
this  bill  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the 
able  and  patriotic  Members  who  have 
labored  hard  in  perfecting  this  bill.  Nor 
will  I  take  issue  with  the  overwhelming 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  will  vote 
for  this  bill.  I  hope  that  the  bill  passes, 
but  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  for  the 
reasons  stated  below 

In  the  age  of  technology  in  which  we 
live,  education  has  rapidly  become  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  defen.se  of 
our  Nation.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
placed  a  massive  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tion of  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians which  has  already  lifted  the 
Soviet  from  her  former  role  as  a  back- 
ward nation  until  today  she  has  scored 
spectacular  achievements  in  the  race  for 
outer  space.  I  believe  that  brams  are 
more  important  than  bullets  in  the  de- 


fense of  this  Nation,  for  our  future  se- 
curity may  well  hinge  on  the  speed  with 
which  our  technology  can  be  brought  to 
bear  in  the  development  of  new  defensive 
and  offensive  weaix>ns  and  measures. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  spend  money  on 
military  hardware  today  if  we  are  not 
certain  that  we  have  the  brains  to  im- 
prove it  tomorrow?  Of  what  avail  is  it 
to  spend  money  on  research  today  if 
we  do  not  have  the  trained  experts  to 
carry  research  forward  and  exploit  its 
results  tomorrow? 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
witness  after  witness  testified  on  the 
vital  role  of  education  in  our  expanding 
world  and  expanding  universe  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  few  of  the.se  exchanges. 

On  January  26.  1960  I  asked  Dr  Her- 
bert P  Tork.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering.  Department  of 
Defense : : 

Do  you  think  the  status  of  the  educational 
system  in  our  country  has  any  relation  to  our 
future  pr<)gTe.«!s  in  mis.slle  and  space  pro- 
grams'' 

Dr    York's  response  was: 

Yes.  I  do,  because  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  right  now  more  very  good  people  in 
these  an4  all  of  oiu-  other  research  and 
engineering  programs  And  the  people  we 
have  are  the  product  of  our  educational 
system.       r 

On  January  29.  1960.  I  asked  Dr. 
T.  Keith  Glennan.  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration,   the   following   question: 

What  IS  your  assessment  of  the  importance 
of  and  tha  adequacy  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  relation  to  the  progre.s.s  we  are  makuig 
in  the  spjtce  program:*  How  unportant  is  it 
that  we  have  a  good  educational  system  in 
this  country — both  .secondary  and  higher 
education? 

Dr    Glennans  response  was: 

In  a  denjocracy  I  think  the  most  Important 

;iLtivltv  in  which  we  can  engage  \s  that  of 
education.  Unle.ss  we  have  a  really  well  edu- 
cated elecsorate.  we  don't  have  a  responsible 
government 

On  February  2.  1960.  I  had  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  with  Dr    Wernher  von 

Braun: 

Mr  Hechler  Now,  I  was  impressed  with 
some  of  the  things  yoi;  .said  about  education. 
Do  you  thijik  that  we  ure  running  low  in  our 
stockpile  of  basic  research  upon  which  we 
h.ive  to  draw:" 

Dr    VON   Br.aln    Yes,  sir 

Mr  Hecsler  Do  you  believe  that  in  order 
u^  replenish  thLs  stockpile,  it  is  Just  as  Im- 
ix)rtant  to  spend  money  on  education  as  it 
IS  on  hardware  iit  the  present  time? 

Dr    VON   Br.\u.n     Yes.   sir 

Mr  Hechler  Could  you  point  to  any  par- 
ticular waj-  ui  which  we  could  improve  our 
educational  .system  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  work  that  you  are  doing  and  others  who 
follow  yoii  in   the   future'' 

Dr  VON  Braun  I  think  anything  would 
help  that  would  m.nke  scientific  careers  more 
.ittractive  as  compared  with  free  enterprise 
careers  I  think  we  .shf)uld  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  in  Russia  the  opposite  num- 
ber to  th<  American  businessman  doesn't 
exi.st  So  the  young  fellow  in  Russia  who 
wants  to  get  ahead  in  life  has  only  one 
chance,  he  must  go  through  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational .syfctem.  which,  as  I  pointed  out.  Is  a 
survival-of-the-fittest  type  screening  system 
To  survive,  the  many  exams  he  has  to  work 


very  liard.  and  If  he  washes  out  he  just  does 
not  qualify  for  the  higher  strata  of  the 
Soviet  society 

Now.  here  in  America  there  is  always  the 
ea^y  way  out  When  a  young  fellow  says,  "I 
had  enough  schooling.  I  will  go  across  the 
street  and  take  a  Job  as  a  filling  station 
attendant."  chances  are  that  10  years  later 
he  will  make  a  lot  more  money  than  his 
friend  who  stuck  It  out  at  school  and  got  a 
Ph.  D  becauses  he  may  have  the  Standard 
Oil  franchise  in  t<jwn 

I  think  this  Is  the  crux  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  scientific  education  In  this  country: 
The  huge  gap  between  the  low  relative  Incen- 
tive for  a  man  who  decides  to  become  a  sci- 
entist and  the  high  Incentive  which  the  free 
economy  can  offer 

On  February  4.  1960.  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Gen.  Thomas  D. 
White,  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  I  asked  him  this  question: 

I  wonder  If  you  would  comment  on  what 
you  feel  the  Importance  of  a  strong  educa- 
tional system  is.  in  relation  to  the  strength 
and  national  defense  of  our  country  a  decade 
hence 

General  White  responded : 

I  am  out  of  my  field,  certainly  out  of  ray 
responsibilities,  but  I  think  that  history 
shows  that  an  educated  populace  Is  a  better 
population  as  a  whole  I  think  that  there 
are  many  requirement.*!  in  the  educational 
field.  I  think  we  must,  of  course  keep  up, 
advance.  Improve  our  technical  education. 
We  need  to  have  youth  encouraged  to  go 
into  the  more  dlflBcuIt  disciplines,  shall  I 
say  certainly  in  my  own  case,  and  I  think 
in  the  popular  view — mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  nucleonics,  and  so  on — are  among 
the  dlfBcult  disciplines  We  must  encour- 
age the  young  man  to  take  that  kind  of  an 
education  On  the  other  h.And.  I  think  that 
the  humanities  have  ii  \ery  great  \alue.  be- 
cause science  alone  dcjes  not  make  a  good 
civilization  So  there  is  a  balance  In  which 
I  am  not  qualified  to  predict  or  to  recom- 
mend but  we  certainly  must  have  both,  and 
I  would  give  emphasis  in  the  present  state 
of   affairs    to    the    .scientific    side 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  greatest 
national  priority  today  is  the  strength- 
ening of  our  educational  system.  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  this  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  passage  of  an  aid-to- 
education  bill  which  will  relieve  the 
classroom  shortage  and  rai.se  teachers" 
salaries  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  ignorance  or  failure  to  educate 
our  people.  I  believe  that  we  must  press 
forward  with  the  greatest  urgency  in  this 
field,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
going  to  cast  my  vote  against  defense 
appropriations  and  will  continue  to  vote 
against  .such  appropriations  until  this 
Congi'e.ss  passes  an  aid-to-education  bill. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendmeni  offered  by  Mr  Santangklo: 
On  page  45.  after  line  6.  add  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec  535  None  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Title  may  be  u.sed  to  pay  or  re- 
imburse any  Defense  Contractor  which  em- 
ploys a  retired  commissioned  officer  within 
two  years  after  his  release  from  active  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  aiding  or  as- 
sisting in  the  selling  of  anything  of  value 
to  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  or  an  Armed 
Force  of  the  United  States,  or.  which  within 
two  years  from  the  release  from  active  duty 
of  a  retired  comml.s.sloned  olBcer  knowingly 
permits  any  such  retired  commissioned  offi- 
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cer  to  sell  or  aid  In  the  selling  of  anything 
of  value  to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  an 
Armed  Force  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  withhold  it  to  permit  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  make  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  limits 
payment  of  funds  and  bars  defense  con- 
tractors from  hiring  retired  commis- 
sioned officers  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
to  the  Defense  Department  for  2  years 
after  their  retirement  or  if  the  defense 
contractor  employs  the  retired  commis- 
sioned officer  for  a  purpo.:c  other  than 
for  selling,  and  then  knowingly  permits 
the  retired  commissioned  officer  to  sell 
anything  of  value  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  funds  under  this  provi- 
sion would  be  denied  to  the  defense 
contractor. 

You  may  recall  that  last  year  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  which  would  bar 
funds  to  a  defense  contractor  which 
hired  a  retired  commissioned  officer  who 
had  resigned  or  retired  within  5  years 
from  the  date  of  hiring.  As  a  result  of 
that  amendment  an  investigation  was 
held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana.  Ed  Hebert.  Aft- 
er an  intense  investigation  and  unex- 
pected shifting  of  opinion  in  the  full 
Armed  Services  Committee,  H.R.  10959 
was  approved  by  the  full  committee  with 
the  man  who  knew  most  about  the  sub- 
ject, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Representative  Ed  Hf  bert,  opposed  to  the 
weak  enforcement  provisions  of  the  bill. 

As  you  may  recall,  during  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R  10959,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  1  Mr.  Hebert  ! 
sought  without  success  to  impose  the 
responsibility  upon  the  party  who  profits 
by  the  violation  of  law.  but  his  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  a  point  of  order  raised 
against  his  amendment.  This  House 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing upon  an  amendment  imp>osing  pen- 
alties or  sanctions  upon  a  defense  con- 
tractor. The  only  opportunity  this 
House  had  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  10959  was  the  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  sanctions  upon  the  retired  com- 
missioned officers.  H.R.  10959  made 
selling  by  a  retired  commissioned  officer 
to  the  Defense  Department  unlawful  if 
done  within  2  years  after  release  from 
active  service.  In  my  opinion,  the  sanc- 
tions provided  for  in  H.R.  10959  wore  in- 
adequate and  my  amendment  would  put 
teeth  in  the  enforcement  provisions. 
This  amendment  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  deciding  whether  we  want  to  put  the 
burden  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  that 
is,  on  the  defense  contractors — the  com- 
panies that  profiit  by  the  use  of  influence 
of   a   retired   commissioned  officer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  my  amend- 
ment accomplish?  My  amendment  sup- 
plements the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Kilday  amendment  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  April  7,  1960. 
[t  seeks  to  eliminate  influence  peddling 


by  retired  commissioned  officers.  It  pro- 
hibits the  hiring  of  retired  commissioned 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  prohibits  them 
from  selling  if  they  were  hired  for  an- 
other purpKJse.  This  amendment  in  my 
opinion  will  effectively  eliminate  the  use 
of  influence.  Let  me  state  to  those  who 
.say  that  we  are  denying  a  man  the  right 
to  work  when  he  is  forced  to  retire,  that 
if  you  will  read  the  repKjrt  of  the  sub- 
committee, you  will  find  that  893  out  of 
1.401  officers  who  retired  voluntarily 
quit  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  lucrative  job  with  a  defense 
contractor.  We  must  try  to  stop  this 
flight  of  the  brains  of  our  Defense  De- 
partment and  keep  those  brains  and  abil- 
ity where  we  need  them,  in  the  service, 
and  we  do  not  want  the  defense  con- 
tractor to  lure  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  company's  private  gain 
through  the  use  of  the  oflBcers'  iixfluence. 
Someone  may  say  that  it  is  more  imp>or- 
tant  to  have  a  retired  commissioned  offi- 
cer with  a  defense  contractor,  rather 
than  with  the  Government.  If  that  be 
so.  my  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
such  hiring  of  a  retired  commissioned 
officer.  My  amendment  piohibits  the 
emplo^-ment  of  the  retired  commis.sioned 
officer  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  also  prohibits 
the  officer,  if  he  were  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  his  technical  experience, 
his  scientific  knowledge  or  other  skills, 
from  using  his  influence  in  obtaining 
defense  contracts  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  notwithstanding  the  charac- 
ter of  his  emplojTncnt.  If  the  defense 
contractor  knowingly  jsermits  such  a  re- 
tired commissioned  ofiBcer  to  use  his 
influence  and  sell  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, then  the  funds  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  the 
defense  contractor. 

It  is  as  .'^imple  as  that. 

This  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  has  a 
bearing  on  our  procurement  programs 
and  our  declared  surplus  of  military 
supplies  and  equipment.  If  you  will  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  page  24, 
you  will  find  that  certain  programs  were 
instituted  and  then  abandoned  at  a  cost 
of  $4  billion.  Why  were  they  instituted 
in  the  first  place?  If  you  will  read  the 
report  of  your  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  this  year  on  the  Department  of 
Defense,  you  will  find  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960,  we  had  $10  billion  worth  of 
materials  declared  to  be  surplus.  In 
other  words,  we  have  $10  billion  of  so- 
called  surplus  supplies  and  equipment. 
In  1959.  there  was  $8,500  million  worth 
of  surplus  supplies  and  equipment. 

Why  do  we  have  such  surpluses?  Is  it 
the  result  of  miscalculation  or  is  it  be- 
cause these  supplies  and  equipment  were 
bought  as  a  result  of  some  influence  by 
some  individual?  It  is  time  that  we 
eliminated  so  far  as  possible  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  our  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  committee  report  on  pages 
51  through  60  details  instances  of  waste 
and  inefficiency.  It  appears  that  the 
militai-y  has  been  overbuying  and  the  de- 
fense contractors  have  been  overselling. 
Time  and  time  again  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice have  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  makes  proceduial  errors 
and  have  made  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  procurement  practices 
and  supply  management  programs. 

I  cannot  believe  that  if  the  procure- 
ment officers  seriously  intended  to  correct 
the  situation  that  the  situation  could 
not  be  corrected.  I  cannot  understand 
how  intelligent  military  men  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  can  fail  to  follow  in- 
structions not  to  overbuy  unless  they 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  influ- 
enced by  their  former  colleagues  on  the 
necessity  of  equipment  and  programs 
which  create  waste. 

This  year's  defense  appropriation  bill 
discontinues  the  Bomarc  B  projects 
which  have  cost  our  Government  over  $1 
billion  without  any  material  success.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  company  which 
produced  this  failure  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1  billion  to  our  Government  has  resisted 
the  payment  of  the  excess  profits  tax 
which  our  Federal  Renegotiation  Board 
determined  was  due  as  a  result  of  their 
excessive  profits.  It  is  ironic  that  while 
the  Government  has  had  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  a  defense  contractor  whose 
efforts  were  failures  that  this  defense 
contractor  resists  the  collection  of  taxes 
on  its  excess  profits. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  the  expenditirre  for  the 
Bomarc  B.  I  trust  that  my  amendment 
will  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford]  press  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  press 
my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  c>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  on  the  basis  that  this 
imposes  additional  duties  on  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  The 
words  or  the  phrase  "none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  title  may  be  used  to 
pay  or  reimburse  any  defense  contractor 
which  emploj's  a  retired  commissioned 
officer  within  2  years  after  his  release" 
impose  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  an  additional  burden  which 
I  think  would  subject  this  overall  pro- 
viso to  a  point  of  order. 

The  point  may  be  made  that  last  year 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  offered  a  similar  amendment  to 
the  act  for  fiscal  year  1960.  I  offered 
a  point  of  order  at  that  time  which  was 
overruled  by  the  Chair.  In  fact,  tlie 
Chairman  at  that  time  is  the  Chairman 
now.  However,  the  point  of  order  last 
year  was  to  entirely  different  language 
than  the  language  submitted  to  us  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  point  of 
order,  and  urge  that  the  Chair  sustain 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  submitted  this  amendment 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  order 
for  him  to  raise  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is 
not  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
This  is  a  limitation  of  expenditures  and 
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restricts  as  to  where  these  funds  may 
be  used.    It  Is  in  no  wise  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  this  is  not 
leg^islation  upon  an  appropriation  bilL 
This  is  a  limitation  of  expenditures  and 
restrictions  as  to  the  way  these  funds 
may  be  used  and  it  is  in  no  wise  legisla- 
tion. I  respectfully  submit  it  does  not 
violate  the  parliamentary  rules.  I  re- 
spectfully direct  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  ruling  which  the  Chair 
made  in  connection  with  a  similar 
amendment  introduced  by  me  on  June  3, 
1959.  which  is  found  in  volume  105,  part 
7.  page  9742  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. In  that  instance,  the  Chair,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh], 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  ruled 
that  the  amendment  was  not  legislation 
but  was  a  limitation  and  that  its  was  ob- 
vious that  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
offered  was  to  impose  a  limitation  on  tiie 
expenditure  of  the  funds  liere  appropri- 
ated and  while  the  point  might  be  made 
that  imposing  limitations  will  impose  ad- 
ditional burdens,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  the  amendment  was  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  and  therefore 
overruled  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Keogh ».  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangelo  I  offers  an  amendment, 
which  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  FORDl  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  in  that  it  imposes  additional  duties 
upon  the  executive  branch.  The  Chair 
feels  impelled  to  point  out  that  the  mere 
adding  of  additional  burdens  is  not 
within  the  prohibitive  rule.  The  test  is 
whether  the  language  is.  in  fact,  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  appropriations  herein 
made,  and  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  language  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  clearly  a  limitation  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated,  and  therefore  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
and  direct  approach  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion which  was  raised  recently  in  this 
House  when  the  so-called  retired  of- 
ficers bill  was  before  this  body  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  House  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  issue  be- 
cause of  the  point  of  order  raised  and 
sustained  by  the  Chair  at  that  tirne. 

The  situation  in  which  we  finc^our- 
selves  today  is  one  which  can  well  be 
understood  and  one  which  focuses  com- 
plete attention  upon  the  issue  at  hand. 
As  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Santangelo].  this  is  in  effect 
stopgap  legislation.  This  body  is  on 
record  as  disapproving  the  hiring  of  re- 
tired military  personnel  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  or  using  influence  within  2 
years  after  they  leave  the  Pentagon. 
The  bill  was  passed  with  a  few  scat- 
tered di.ssents.  but  that  bill  is  not  the 
complete  answer.  The  bill  which  now 
restJ  in  the  other  body,  to  an  unde- 
termined fate,  discriminates  and  stigma- 
tizes the  retired  officer  and  allows  to  go 
scot  free  the  contractor,  who  I  submit 
is  equally  guilty  of  the  unlawful,  be- 
cause he  is  the  individual  who  dangles 


the  coin  in  front  of  the  retired  oflBcer 
in  hiring  him. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  exactly  when  the 
other  body  will  consider  this  measure. 
I  have  a  bill  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  I  hope  will  be  reported 
out,  but  that  is  indefinite.  So,  here  we 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
exercise  our  will  and  cut  short  this 
parliamentary  legerdemain  and  say 
that  at  least  for  1  year,  until  legisla- 
tion of  a  permanent  nature  is  reported 
out.  a  contractor  shall  be  denied  any 
funds  from  this  appropriation  bill  if  he 
participates  in  what  this  House  has  al- 
ready determined  to  be  an  unlawful  act. 
It  is  as  simply  as  that  Now.  I  submit 
that  It  can  be  even  more  simple. 

If  you  condone,  if  you  want  influence 
peddling  in  the  military-  and  have  no 
objection  to  it  and  do  not  believe  any 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prohibit,  to  stop 
it.  than  you  should  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr  Santangelo  1 .  How- 
ever, if  you  believe  that  influence 
peddliog  or  the  creation  of  any  suspicion 
of  influence  peddling  should  be  halted, 
now  is  your  opportunity  to  vote.  If  you 
believe  that  then  you  must  of  necessity 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  It  is  an  even 
balance;  either  you  want  to  stop  in- 
fluence peddling  and  do  something  about 
it  cfTectively  or  you  do  not  care  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

I  submit  to  the  ladies  and  centlemen  of 
the  House  that  the  sentiment  certainly 
not  only  of  the  House  but  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  such  that  it  demands  action 
on  the  part  of  this  Congress;  not  action 
next  year,  not  action  next  month,  but 
action  as  soon  as  we  can  take  it  and  that 
time  is  at  hand  now  I  urge  you  to  do 
somethan?  about  this  situation  and  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  which  the 
gontleman  from  New  York  has  offered. 

Mr  KIIX>AY  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  from  the  time  that  this 
question  first  arose  there  has  been  not 
one  Membrr  of  this  House  who  has  ever 
even  insinuated  that  he  condoned  any 
such  conduct  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Mr  Hebeft)  would  have  you 
believe  has  been  condoned.  Nor  has 
there  eter  been  any  suEge.'=:tion  that  vot- 
ing on  this  amendment  one  way  or  the 
other  ia  goinij  to  indicate  that  you  con- 
done any  influence  peddling. 

It  Is  only  a  few  weeks  since  we  had  a 
bill  on  this  subject  here  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  believe  in  the  consideration 
of  that,  bill  we  proved  one  thing  con- 
clusively, and  that  is  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  matter,  easy  of  solution ;  that  it  is 
a  highly  complicated  matter  and  a  very 
technical  one. 

Of  course,  the  rules  of  this  House  pro- 
vide under  the  Holman  Rule  that  as  a 
limitation  on  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  may  be  appropriated  matters 
which  constitute  legislation  are  in 
order.  I  grant  you  that  there  are  times 
when  it  is  essential  to  proceed  in  that 
maimer  in  order  to  get  action.  If  the 
legislatirve  committees  refuse  to  take 
action.  If  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
refuses  to  schedule  a  bill  for  considera- 


tion, or  you  have  a  stalemate  of  that 
kind,  certainly  we  have  all  resorted  to 

this  type  of  limitation  in  order  to  secure 
consideration.  But  in  this  instance  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  did  con- 
sider the  bill;  it  did  report  the  bill.  The 
House  has  considered  and  passed  it.  It 
is  pending  in  the  other  body  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert) 
spent  all  morning  day  before  yesterday 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  the  other  pha.ses  of  it.  So  this  is  not 
an  instance  in  which  there  is  any  justi- 
fication for  resorting  to  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Before  you  take  this  action  as  a  stop- 
gap, as  they  say  now.  understand  that 
this  provision  prohibits  payment  of  any 
funds  appropriated  to  any  military  co!i- 
tractor  if  any  retired  commissioned  of- 
ficer is  employed  in  sellint:.  Witii  this 
much  debate,  with  this  much  considera- 
tion are  you  going  to  adopt  here  a  pro- 
vision which  could  very  easily  totally 
disrupt  the  procurement  functions  that 
are  provided  witiiin  thLs  bill  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  State.--? 

Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  as  you 
experienced  here  the  other  day  when  we 
had  the  other  bill  here,  feeling  has 
arisen  over  this  question.  I  understand 
the  fighting  heart,  the  desire  to  win  the 
battle  in  which  one  is  engaged,  but  I  also 
understand  the  orderly  parliamentary 
procedure  of  this  oody  that  when  a  de- 
cision is  made,  it  is  binding  upon  the 
majority  and  the  minority  who  may  nnt 
agree  with  it  as  well.  It  is  binding  on 
the  minority  which  may  feel  somewhat 
hurt  because  their  views  did  not  prevail 
in  the  vote  of  the  majority 

I  sincerely  trust  that  orderly  proce- 
dure will  be  observed,  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated,  and  that  the  de- 
fense program  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  complicated  by  hasty  action  on 
the  floor 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KILDAY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
if  I  have  time  to  answer  a  question;  but 
I  should  prefer  not  to  yield  if  I  do  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  Hi'BERT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman,  whom  I  respect  very  much, 
and  particularly  his  resourcefulness  in 
these  matters,  has  referred  to  the  rule 
of  the  majority. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  suggest 
that  I  have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  rule 
of  the  majority  because  the  majority  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  24  members  of  his 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  voted  con- 
trary to  his  position,  and  9  voted  with 
him.  that  is  when  the  gentleman  de- 
parted from  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  are  charged  by  the  rules  of  this 
House  with  the  responsibility  of  consid- 
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ering  this  issue.  Twenty-four  members 
of  that  committee  did  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  that  passed  the  House 
the  other  day.  The  gentleman  and  nine 
others  voted  against  it.  So  the  majority 
of  the  committee  did  vote,  and  we  lived 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Was  I  not  within  my 
rights  Did  I  violate  any  rule  when  I 
offered  my  amendment  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No.  I  made  it  clear  to 
the  gentleman  when  that  bill  was  here 
that  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

As  I  said  to  the  gentleman  then,  I 
would  use  any  weapon  available  to  me. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  And  I  am  using  any 
weapon  available  to  me  now  in  order  to 
get  this  body  to  vote. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  If  that  were  not  true 
the  Chairman  would  have  sustained  the 
point  of  order  and  it  would  never  have 
been  debated.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  get  this  body  to  consider  very  reason- 
ably and  dispa.ssionately  and  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who 
have  just  spoken  are  both  able  men.  I 
am  not  trying  to  settle  their  differences 
or  get  involved  in  the  personal  matter 
between  friends.  But  let  me  tell  you 
why  I  believe  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  had  any 
part  in  after  I  came  to  the  Congress  came 
during  World  War  II  when  defen.se  con- 
tractors were  hiring  people  in  Washing- 
ton to  get  contracts  and  giving  them  a 
percentage  cf  such  contracts  as  they  Rot. 
Millions  of  dollars  were  paid  out  that 
way.  The  armed  services  came  in  on 
the  ground  that  was  reprehensible  and 
said  those  companies  should  not  have  to 
hire  somebody  to  get  a  contract.  We 
passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  such  practices. 
I  believe  it  just  as  bad  for  contractors  to 
avoid  such  statute  by  hiring  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  and  paying  a  salary  in- 
stead of  a  commission. 

As  to  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
the  other  day,  we  all  never  know  what 
will  happen  in  the  other  body  or  in  con- 
ference, but  if  the  bill  becomes  law  its  en- 
forcement would  depend  on  one  mili- 
tary man  initiating  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings against  another  military  man 
employed  by  a  contractor  and  who  sold 
to  the  Defense  Department  It  does  pro- 
vide for  some  penalty.  But  all  of  you 
know  that  criminal  charges  are  not  self- 
enforced.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  law  you  pass  making  some- 
thing illegal,  it  is  good  only  if  somebody 
will  complain  and  make  charges  and 
prosecute.  In  that  act.  if  finally  passed, 
you  are  asking  one  military  man  to  prose- 
cute another  military  man  for  selling  to 
a  third  military  man  It  can  be  deadly 
serious  when  we  get  that  principle  mixed 
into  defense  spending,  but  it  is  doubly 
bad  when  you  have  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment trying  to  protect  the  public  Treas- 
ury on  the  one  hand  and  such  a  question 
arises.  What  if  some  military  man  sells 
this  Government  on  buying  a  Bomarc 
which  has  failed,  and  I  do  not  say  it  has. 
but  if  there  were  infiuence  involved  that 
would  lead  us  in  the  wrong  direction  and 


leave  us  depending  on  the  wrong  weapon, 
if  that  bill  becomes  law,  well  and  good, 
but  it  would  depend  on  one  military  man 
bringing  to  justice  another  for  dealing 
with  a  third.  I  believe  we  need  this 
amendment  to  complement  that  act. 

What  does  this  do?  This  adds  some 
enforcement  because  if  you  do  it  here  by 
restricting  the  use  of  funds,  in  the  first 
place,  if  these  contractors  do  not  do  the 
act  it  will  not  touch  anybody. 

No  hai-m  is  done.  If  they  do  hire 
retired  military  persormel  to  sell  and 
influence  to  sell,  this  would  prevent  it. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will  put 
the  contractor  on  guard  not  to  do  it. 
It  puts  the  Comptroller  Generals  OflSce 
on  guard  to  prevent  such  practice  and 
it  will  put  the  Defense  Department  on 
guard.  If  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  becomes  the  law,  so  help  me 
this  amendment  by  Mr.  S.intangelo  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  it  in  my 
opinion.  Why  do  we  do  this?  This  bill, 
in  effect — this  committee  said,  we  have 
wasted  8  years  and  biUions  of  dollars 
on  a  weapon  that  will  not  work.  I  was 
handed  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  com- 
mittee a  letter  yesterday  where  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  tiTing  to 
sell  as  surplus  9  million  yards  of  duck 
cloth  that  cost  $6  million.  This  year 
they  testified,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, that  $10  billion  of  material  is 
going  to  be  declared  surplus  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  bought 
these  things  and  they  do  not  need  them. 
We  ought  to  correct  such  overbuy- 
ing. This  amendment  will  correct 
it  to  a  great  degree.  Again  if  they  are 
not  doing  this,  it  does  not  bother  any- 
body. If  they  are  doing  it,  I  think  you 
want  to  stop  it.  At  least  you  would 
have  the  Comptroller  General  trying  to 
help  you  and  you  would  be  having  the 
contractors  protecting  against  the  prac- 
tice and  you  might  have  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  on  a  more 
sound  basis.  Now  listen  to  this.  These 
companies  want  to  sell.  Many  of  us 
like  to  see  companies  in  our  own  areas 
sell.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any,  but 
I  can  imderstand  that.  But  when  the 
Government  overbuys,  we  are  not  only 
wasting  money  but  it  disrupts  the  local 
businesses  and  companies  because  once 
the  surplus  is  dumped  on  the  market,  it 
upsets  the  market.  Again  if  the  bill  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  do  every- 
thing that  he  thinks  it  will  in  the  way  of 
stopping  that  which  is  illegal  and  that 
which  should  not  be  and.  yet.  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  military  for  enforc- 
ing it  through  a  court-martial,  I  say  if 
it  is  thoroughly  sound,  you  are  not  tak- 
ing is.sue  with  that  in  adopting  this 
amendment.  You  are  not  deciding  as 
between  two  good  friends.  They  ai-e 
both  devoted  friends  and  they  are  both 
very  able.  You  are  just  saying  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  sponsor,  let  us  let  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  defense 
corporations  and  contractors — let  us  put 
them  all  on  guard  and  if  they  handle  it 
right,  this  bill  will  not  touch  anybody. 
But  if  they  are  not  handling  it  right — 
we  should  stop  the  practice.  This 
amendment  will  do  the  job.  Again  this 
needs  to  be  done.  Now  it  is  going  to  be 
said   that   this   was   quickly   drawn   up. 


This  bill  was  prepared  last  year.  This 
amendment  itself  had  a  year's  study.  If 
it  goes  to  conference  and  if  any  change 
should  be  in  order,  we  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  do  that.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  conclude  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Kasem  ! . 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
in  my  district  two  large  defense  plants. 
I  am  reversing  the  position  I  previously 
took  on  this  bill.  At  the  time  this  mat- 
ter was  up  before.  I  voted  against  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Hebert] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangelo]  because  I  was  concerned 
that  there  might  be  an  undue  impedi- 
ment to  the  letting  of  defense  contracts 
and  in  the  discharge  of  our  defense  re- 
sponsibilities. Since  that  time  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  reconsider  my  posi- 
tion. We  realize  now — and.  of  course,  we 
always  did  realize  it — but.  it  has  become 
of  increasin.2  importance  to  me.  to  real- 
ize that  so  much  of  our  national  revenue 
is  going  into  the  defense  budpet  and  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  here  in  this 
House  whether  that  money  is  being  spent 
wisely  or  not.  We  are  completely  de- 
pendent upon  those  who  have  the  tech- 
nical background  and  the  military  back- 
groimd  to  make  these  decisions  We 
must  rely  completely  on  their  advice. 
And  because  we  are  in  that  position,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  them  as 
close  to  100  percent  pure  as  we  can. 
There  is  no  other  way  that  is  available 
for  us  to  meet  this  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  that  the  money  be 
spent  in  good  conscience. 

We  must  take  away  any  pos.sible  in- 
centive to  corrupt  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.  We  passed  a  bill  that  we 
all  know  is  going  to  be  ineffective  in 
doing  anything  about  this. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  be  prose- 
cuted under  this;  I  do  not  think  anybody 
is  likely  to  be  pro.secuted.  but  I  do  think 
that  if  this  amendment  is  in  the  bill  when 
it  is  enacted,  within  3  months  every  com- 
pany that  is  involved  under  the  purview 
of  this  act  will  shed  itself  of  any  possi- 
bility of  not  being  paid  for  the  work  that 
it  will  do  or  wants  to  do.  In  quick 
order,  we  will  have  accomplished  our  re- 
sult, perhaps  better  than  we  could  by  any 
other  method. 

There  is  presently  a  bill  before  my 
committee,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, attacking  this  problem  which  we 
want  an  opportunity  to  wcrk  out. 

This  bill  is  described  as  a  stopgap 
measure.  I  conceive  that  it  may  be  so 
effective  a  stoppap  measure  that  we  may 
permanently  adopt  it.  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  it  a  try. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  PordI. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  over  the  years 
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hM  boon  caatigated  bccauae  of  the  alle- 
gfttlons  that  It  ha«  invaded  the  JurUdlc- 
tion  of  the  legislative  committees.  Of 
late  wc  have  sought  to  restrain  ourselves 
and  absolve  ourselves  of  any  legitimate 
ci  itlcl^m  In  thot  regard. 

Here  is  a  perfect  example  of  where 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  could 
be  forced  into  the  position  of  actively 
involving  itself  In  a  Jurisdiction  which 
rlghtlully  belongs  to  at  least  one  and 
perhaps  two,  legislative  committees. 
We  have  the  Instance  of  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services  not  only 
lecommendlns  a  bill  but  guiding  It  suc- 
cessfully through  this  body.  That  bill  is 
now  in  the  other  body.  7  he  House  as  a 
whole  has  worked  its  will  in  an  area 
involving  the  same  subject  matter  as  this 
amendment. 

We  would.  I  think,  be  wise  at  this  point 
to  defeat  this  amendment,  the  House 
having  already  made  its  decision  on  this 
matter  several  weeks  ago.  I  am  told 
that  the  enactment  of  this  amendment 
could  intrude  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iias  a  bill 
on  this  subject  matter  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  committee  ha-s  held  b.eanngs.  It  is 
conceivable  that  tlie  committee  could 
report  leg^islation  on  this  subject  matter. 
It  just  seems  to  me  tliat  we  would  be 
most  unwise  to  inject  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  iiito  legislative  areas 
where  at  least  one  and  probably  two  com- 
mittees have  legitimate,  bona  fide  juris- 
diction. Furthermore,  the  House  has 
acted:  a  decision  has  been  made.  Let 
us  not  run  coimter  to  the  action  which 
was  taken  so  recently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr. 
MahonI  to  close  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  we  have 
been  troubled  with  this  issue  of  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  officers  by  defense 
contractors  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
question  ought  to  be  settled  on  more  or 
less  a  permanent  basis  not  just  for  the  1 
year  covered  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
held  no  extensive  hearings  on  this  issue 
because  the  issue  is  legislative,  but  we 
have  had  available  to  us  himdreds  of 
pages  of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  In  my  judgment,  it 
should  be  defeated,  and  we  ought  to  have 
something  resembling  final  legislation  at 
this  session  on  this  issue  which  has 
plagued  us  for  years.  If  you  pass  this 
sort  of  stop-gap.  quickie  legislation,  you 
will  not  have  resolved  the  question  and 
we  will  have  it  facing  us  in  the  next  ap- 
propriation bill. 

May  I  say  that  the  bill  which  the 
House  passed  and  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body  may  result  in 
some  legislation  of  a  permanent  nature 
bf  ing  put  on  the  statute  books  so  that  we 
can  get  this  Lssue  behind  us  for  a  time,  at 
least.  If  we  take  this  step  today  we  will 
discourage  the  imperative  action  which 
is  called  for  in  substantive  permanent 
legislation  being  ."^pwnsored  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House. 


and  iQglslaUon  being  considered  by  the 
Commjittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House, 

Mr.ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  U\t  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS,  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemen that  both  have  made  f\ne  state- 
ments as  to  the  recent  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  think 
the  Bontloman  is  absolutely  rlxht  In  his 
position,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated 

Mr.  MAHON  We  want  to  di.scourngc 
abuse.1.  wo  want  to  discourage  anything 
that  might  smack  of  impropriety,  we 
want  the  people  who  have  to  deal  with 
these  procurement  issues  to  shun  the 
very  appearance  of  evil.  But  we  cannot 
appropriately  handle  the  issue  with  this 
sort  of  a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
Let  the  legislative  process  which  is  in 
moLioa  proceed.  Let  these  legislative 
committees  work  out  the  matters  and  let 
us  send  to  the  White  House  permanent 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Such  legisla- 
tion is  definitely  required. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fr"m  X'  -v  York  [Mr.  SantangeloI. 

The  quc.->tion  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  M\hon)  there 
were— >aycs  53.  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A;n?iidment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:  On 
p.ige  44  strike  out  section  531  beginning  In 
Im?  6  .und  endirg  In  line  18. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  this 
amendment  does  not  add  a  dime  or  take 
a  dime  away  from  the  total  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill,  but  the  amendment 
does  remove  a  restriction  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service. 

Up  imtil  2  years  ago  the  appropriations 
available  for  airlift  were  made  m  a  way 
in  which  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  could  use  their  own  best  judg- 
ment in  determinmg  how  the  funds 
should  be  used  as  between  their  own 
planes  and  the  employment  of  commer- 
cial airlines.  Two  years  ago  for  the  first 
time  a  limiting  section  was  put  in  a 
defense  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  which  said  of  the  fimds  made 
available  by  this  act  for  services  of  the 
MiUtary  Air  Transport  Service,  $80  mil- 
lion shall  be  available  only  for  procure- 
ment of  commercial  air  transportation 
service. 

The  effect  of  the  limitation  of  the  $80 
million  in  the  fiscal  1959  act  was  that  the 
Military  Air  Transportation  Service 
found  that  it  could  only  make  proper 
utilization  of  slightly  over  $70  million  of 
commercial  airline  service.  The  differ- 
ence of  almost  $10  million  was  frozen. 
and  under  this  provision  the  full  $80 
million  could  only  be  used  for  commer- 
cial air  transportation  service.  Almost 
$10  million  was  frozen,  so  that  MATS 
could  not  use  it  whatsoever.  In  fiscal 
1960  the  total  limitation  was  $85  million 
that  it  could  use  for  no  other  purpose  ex- 
cept commercial  airUnes.  Now,  I  have 
no  objection  to  allowing  MATS  to  use 


their  own  Judgn^ent  as  to  when  it  would 
be  advisable  to  employ  commercial  air- 
lines, but  to  force  Uicm  to  do  so  whether 
It  l.s  a  good  idea  or  not  in  some  InsUmcrs 
is  not  good  for  the  national  defense  Let 
me  give  you  some  .statistics.  In  the  6- 
month  period  from  July  I.  1959,  to  De- 
comber  31.  1959.  the  planes  fiying  out  of 
WESTAF.  which  in  the  western  head- 
quarters of  the  Military  Air  Trnn.sporta- 
tlon  Service,  the  military  planes  were 
flying  only  69  1  percent  loaded.  The 
commercial  planes  were  fiying  94  7  ix>r- 
cent  loaded  Well,  now.  the  reason  for 
that  is  because  MATS  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy a  certain  number  of  commercial 
airlines  whether  they  needed  that  num- 
ber or  not.  They  had  training  flights 
flying  back  and  forth  on  the  identical 
routes  at  practically  the  same  time.  In 
some  cases  they  could  have  loaded  those 
flights  except  they  were  forced  to  employ 
commercial  airlines  whether  they  needed 
them  or  not.  They  were  flying  the  same 
runs  at  practically  the  identical  time. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  m  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  armed  .services,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
defense  of  this  country.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  that  MATS 
will  have  the  same  total  funds  available 
to  it.  but  they  wiU  have  the  discretion 
to  determine  when  it  is  advi.sable  to  em- 
ploy commercial  airlines  and  when  they 
can  place  the  load  on  a  training  flight 
flying  back  and  forth  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will   be   adopted. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2  or  possibly  3  years 
ago  the  issues  became  so  dominant  in  the 
military  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
try  to  assist  the  Defense  Department  in 
upgradincr  civil  reserve  air  fleet  opera- 
tions. This  was  one  of  the  ba.vic  reasons 
for  the  approval  of  this  .section  some  2  or 
3  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
great  desire  from  all  of  our  friends  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  who  were  inter- 
ested— and  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
them — in  trying  to  create  a  condition 
whereby  small  business  could  become  a 
participant  in  the  total  program.  Con- 
.sequently.  the  language  was  put  in  the 
bill  and  has  been  kept  there  It  has 
been  working  very  well.  We  have  had 
no  objections  from  anybody  concerned — 
on  the  part  of  the  small  business  aspect 
or  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  air- 
lines— on  that  which  the  committee  has 
remedied  by  change  in  the  .section  this 
year.  If  there  has  been  objections  by 
others,  of  course,  I  am  not  conversant 
with  that. 

Furthermore,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  definitely  take  the  con- 
trol of  this  portion  of  appropriations 
away  from  the  Congress  and  place  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  exclusively 
at  the  discretion  of  the  military  What 
they  will  do  for  the  benefit  of  small 
business  is  highly  problematical. 

I  reach  that  conclusion  based  upon  the 
fact  that  prior  to  this  particular  type  of 
legislation  going  into  the  bill  small  busi- 
ness was  a  very  minor  participant  in  the 
total.  Since  that  time  small  business  It- 
self and  its  organizations  have  agreed 
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that  they  ha\'e  bew  treated  quite  well 
and  have  no  jpf^lfle  complaints  Under 
the  clrcum.stnnces  prevailing  I  sUongly 
recommend  t:ittl  we  quit  rellnquljailng 
our  appropriation  rlKhU  to  the  admin- 
istrative deperlment*  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  particularly  the  militai-y;  not  that 
they  are  any  more  violators,  ppihup.i, 
thnn  others  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
rcUnqul.'ihrd  <'ntlrrly  too  much  of  its 
control  over  the  purse  strlng.s,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  unainit  this 
aniendment 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Chauiimn.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  several  years  has  been 
trying  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
Military-  Air  T;-ansport  Service.  We  have 
put  this  proviiion  In  the  act  for  2  years 
now  and  it  has  worked  satisfactorily. 
This  year  we  have  put  the  provision  in 
again,  at  $80  million,  but  have  added  two 
things,  one,  that  this  money  is  to  be 
spent  with  carriers,  participating  in  the 
Civil  Re.serve  Air  Fleet,  commonly  known 
as  CRAF:  and  two,  a  proviso  which  tjives 
the  Secretary  of  Defen."=e  flexibility  in 
determining  what  kind  of  aircraft  are 
acceptable  in  --he  CRAF  program.  This 
latter  could  mean  .swing-tail  careo 
planes,  or  convertible  carr-.o  planes,  DC- 
7's,  DC-8's.  7C7s.  or  whatever  the  air- 
craft is.  as  long  as  it  is  modern. 

The  Important  thing  here  is  that  we 
are  building  up  a  modern  airlift  capabili- 
ty for  the  use  of  the  mllit.ary  services 
when  necessary.  It  is  important  that 
MATS  have  this  additional  ca'pabillty. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  approved  $250  million 
above  the  bud  jet  for  modernization  of 
airlift  capability.  Besides  that,  there  is 
over  $100  million  for  airlift  capability  in 
this  bill  as  requested  m  the  budget.  By 
putting  this  $fO  million  clau.se  In  here, 
section  531.  we  are  assuring  that  Con- 
gress has  something  to  say  about  the  way 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  uses 
the  funds  in  thf  Industrial  fund.  We  are 
assuring  that  we  not  only  build  a  strong 
MATS  airlift  capability,  but  a  strong 
Civil  Air  Fleet  capability. 

I  believe  this  particular  section  is  nec- 
essary. I  believe  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  giving  as  tne  capabihty  we  all 
desire. 

I  a.sk  that  tY\e  Comrnittee  vote  doum 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  for 
a  vote 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr   Baldwin]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
discus-sion  relative  to  the  proviso  re- 
flected on  page  44,  line  14  and  I  thlr.k 
there  should  be  some  clarification  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  committee.  Would  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  please  ex- 
plain what  In  his  opinion  was  the 
reasoning  of  the  committee  In  Incor- 
porating that  language  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  who  Is  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  subconunlttee  that 
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It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  set  any  particular 
sperlttc  chiuactciistics  for  aircraft  to 
bo  used  in  porfuiming  the  MATS  com- 
meilcal  carriaiJo  As  wt  out  in  the  rc- 
pui't  UUs  proviso  b  merely  strengthening 
the  hand  of  tlie  Serroinry  In  upgrading 
tlie  Civil  RpKprvp  Air  Fleet  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  theie  Is  no  Intent  to 
preclude  Uic  u.^c  of  any  particular  tyi>e 
of  aircraft  othcrwi.se  cliKlble  for  Uie 
CRAF  program  in  the  MATS  commercial 
set-aside 

Mr  SHEPPARD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  I  believe  that 
clarifies  the  l.s.sue. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina:  On  page  44  line  16.  after  the  word 
"airfleef '  Insert  a  period  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  is  to  section 
531,  which  was  just  retained  in  the  bill. 
The  last  six  words  of  this  proviso  are 
somewhat  easy  to  understand,  and  the 
reason  I  have  offered  the  amendment  is 
because  I  do  not  think  the  words  "for 
the  tvT>e  of  carriage  involved"  really 
mean  anything.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  chairman  and  other  members  of 
the  committee.  The  reason  for  my 
amendment  is  to  make  it  positive  that 
convertible  types  of  aircraft  are  not  ex- 
cluded so  long  as  these  aircraft  m  the 
CRAP  program  are  modern  in  the  sense 
of  the  word  as  we  understand  it 

We  want  to  give  some  meaning  to 
CRAF,  if  we  want  to  set  aside  $80  million 
for  civil  aircraft  procurement.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  on  both  sides  m 
that  regard.  You  want  to  buy  some  air- 
craft. This  gives  the  military  the  mod- 
em airlift  capability. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RrV'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frcm  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  been  rising  all 
day  to  strike  out  the  required  nimiber 
of  words.  I  think  in  this  instance  we 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  validity  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  RI\'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  myself  out  of  court,  but 
I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  that  is  all 
we  seek  to  do.  We  want  to  clarify  this 
proviso. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  say  the  same  thing  the  chair- 
man said, 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     I  do  agree. 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  want  to  clarify  one 
point.  Does  this  In  any  way  affect  the 
flexibility  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
In  determining  the  use  of  modern  aircraft 
with  the  CRAF?  Passenger,  cargo, 
convertible,  and  707  planes  can  be  used? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.  The 
same  thing  will  be  fully  reflected  In  the 


report  the  committee  i«  to  iMue  In  ihi 
Very  near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
Uie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina, 

1  he  amendment  was  a«rcpd  to, 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chalrnian,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  ri»qulslte  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chnliman,  I  have  waited  until 
these  clo.vlnK  minutes  of  this  debute  be- 
cause I  want  to  brlhR  to  your  attention 
once  again  the  situation  in  Korea. 

I  reported  to  you  In  January.  v.;icn  I 
n  turned    from    an    extensive    tour    In 
Korea.     I  told  you   that   I  spent  some 
time  up  in  the  militarized  zone  area  and 
on  the  border  with  our  First  Cavalry  and 
Seventh  Infantry  Divisions.     I  told  ycu 
of  my  great  shock  when  I  discovered  that 
30  percent  of  these  tv.o  great  American 
combat  divisions  are  not  Americans  at 
all.     They  are  Koreans.     When  you  tell 
the  American  public  that  you  have  two 
divisions  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Korea,  that 
is  not  the  truth.     I  repeat,  for  purposes 
of    emphasis,    30    percent    of    the    rifle 
platoons,   of  the  combat  troops  in  the 
line,  in  the  most  delicate  area  in  the 
world  today,  are  not  Americans  at  all. 
They   are   Koreans — Katusans.     Now.   I 
make  no  aspersions  against  the  quality 
or  the  ability  of  the  Korean  soldier.     He 
is  just  as  good  as  yours — make  no  mis- 
take about  that.     He  can  fight.     He  has 
proven   that.     He  is  well  trained.     But 
these  are  American  divisions  in  Korea 
tonight,  and  the  political  instability  that 
I  told  you,  as  if  I  had  a  second  vision  or 
a  glass  ball — as  I  told  you  in  January 
that  before   the  snow   would  fly   Syng- 
man  Rhee  would  be  out  of  there  and  you 
might  have  a  civil  war.    Today  the  stu- 
dents demonstrated   again.     There   are 
many  who  think  South  Korea  might  go 
Red.    You  do  not  know  any  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  but  the  fact  remains  that  you 
had  two  divisions  there — two  American 
divisions.     I  submit  that  under  the  table 
of  organization  of  the  U  S,  Army,  in  view 
of  the  acute  political  instability  in  Korea, 
unless  you  are  more  concerned  about  bal- 
ancing your  budget  than  you  are  with 
the  safety  of  your  own  troops  in  such  a 
politically  unstable  area — or  unless  the 
manpower  distribution  and  management 
of  the  Army  is  bad — or  any  combination 
of  those  two — I  would  say  the  situation 
makes  it  mandatory,  and  by  the  hour  it 
is  becoming  Increasingly  more  dangerous, 
and  you  have  the  responsibility  here  of 
thinking  about  it.     It  is  half  past  5  now, 
and  the  lid  may  go  off  there  in  the  next 
10  minutes.     What  these  Katusa  will  do 
you  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  is  30  percent — 30  percent  of  two 
combat  divisions  in  the  line.    No  di\1- 
sion  can  take   30-percent   defection   or 
casualty.     No   division   In  the  line  can 
do  that.     You  cannot  do  it.     Now,  either 
these  two  American  divisions,  the  great 
First  Cavalry  and  the  great  Seventh  In- 
fantry, must  be  100  percent  American 
officers  and  American  soldiers,  or  those 
two  divisions  should   be  pulled   out   of 
there.    There  can  be  no  halfway  about 
this  now— no  halfway.    This  Is  a  deli- 
cate, dangerous  area  on  the  Communist 
border.    If  there  is  going  to  be  Umited 
warfare,   it   can    break   out   there   any 
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minute.    The  situation  in  Korea  itself 
is  chaos — political  chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  following 
memorandum  in  further  explanation  of 
funds  for  modernization  of  the  Army: 

An  explanation  of  the  $207  6  million  for 
mi3dernizatlon  of  the  Army  shows  the  fol- 
lowing breakdown : 

Estimated  from  sale  of  equip- 
ment under  the  military  as- 
sistance program  i  the  Army 
would  get  this  money  any- 
way), to  be  used  for  mod- 
ernization   of    the    Army $120,  000  000 

3  percent  across-the-board  cut 
in  procurement  equipment 
Missiles  Army  for  moderni- 
zation         42,  498,  000 

Appropriations  Committee  cut 
in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  Jeeps,  due  to  esti- 
mated slippage  In  the  pro- 
gram, from  tl8  million  to  $10 
million,  but  the  cut  amount 
given  back  to  the  Army  for 
modernization 8.  000,  000 

New  money  added  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for 
Army  modernization 37.102,000 

Total 207,600.000 

Thus  the  only  ne-*"  money  added  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  Army  mod- 
ernization, above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest is  $37  102  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday.  May  5.  1960: 

Thi  National  Defense-^III 

The  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation — "at  a 
time  and  place  of  our  choosing" — is,  of 
covirse,  an  essential  component.  Indeed  a 
primary  component  of  our  strategic  concept, 
but  It  provides  no  total  answer  to  our  de- 
fense needs.  In  considering  the  national  de- 
fense budget.  Congress  must  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Nation  has  made  suffl- 
clent  provision  for  limited  war  forces  For 
limited  war.  as  current  history  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  is  by  far  the  most  likely 
kind  of  military  emergency  we  face. 

Congressional  committees  have  already 
highlighted  some  of  our  principal  weak- 
nesses in  deterring  and  fighting  limited  wars. 
In  general,  our  flrst  and  greatest  weakness  is 
the  increasing  obsolescence  of  much  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
equipment  and  weapons  useful  for  so-called 
conventional  war.  Put  quite  simply,  the 
great  stockpiles  of  weapons  and  equipment 
accumulated  during  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rea are  being  worn  out,  or  are  reaching  tech- 
nological senility  more  rapidly  than  we  are 
replacir.g  them  The  numerical  size  of  our 
forces  also  has  been  shrinking  steadily — not 
only  in  number  of  men  In  uniform  but  In 
number  of  modern  and  effective  arms  in  use 
and  in  stockpile.  This  shrinkage  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  prup'irtionate  decrease  in 
the  Nations  combat  effectiveness.  For  new 
weapons,  with  greater  speeds,  ranges,  flre- 
power.  and  soon,  can  obviously  accomplish 
the  same  combat  tasks  as  a  larger  number  of 
older  weapons. 

There  is.  however,  a  clear-cut  limitation 
to  the  shrinkage  process — and  In  ships, 
planes,  and  men  (In  particular)  the  serv- 
ices are  reaching  the  point  of  no  return 
Admiral  Burke,  In  recent  testimony,  pointed 
out  that  since  1955 — the  year  he  took  office — 
the  fleet's  strength  has  declined  from  1.030 
ships  to  about  817,  and  from  9.761  aircraft 
to  about  6,800.  The  construction  and  mod- 
ernization program  is  by  no  means  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  of  obsolescence 

The  reduction  in  numbers  is  of  particular 
importance  In  air  strength  In  any  situation 


limited  to  the  use  of  conventional  weapons 
only.  For  no  missile  has  yet  been  devel- 
oped— cr  is  soon  likely  to  be  developed— that 
can  replace  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of 
piloted  aircraft  In  attacks  on  tactical  targets. 
Congrees  should  hoist  a  warning  signal 
against  further  reductions  In  numerical 
strengdi — particularly  In  air  strength  In  the 
fighter,  flghter-bomber,  attack,  and  light 
bomber  categories. 

I        THE    OBSOLESCENCE    FACTOB 

The  obsolescence  factor  affects  all  our  serv- 
ices. The  Army  has  a  particularly  good  case 
to  malse  for  modernization  and  replacement. 
The  Army  and  Marines  have  many  effective 
new  weapons  either  on  the  drawing  board.  In 
advanced  stages  of  development  or  In  small- 
scale  production  But  testimony  already 
given  tio  Congress  indicates  that  the  Army  is 
actually  barely  holding  its  own.  The  funds 
which  the  administration  has  provided  are 
not  ample  to  fully  replace  broken-down,  old 
or  wora-out  equipment. 

The  tame  observations  can  be  made  about 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  and  the 
Navy's  amphibious  fleet.  These  are  the  two 
elements  of  conventional  strength  which 
must  provide  mobility  MATS  Is  now  op- 
erating only  one  really  modern  cargo  plane; 
there  le  no  doubt  that  modernization  of  Its 
fleet  is  badly  needed  Similarly,  the  Navy's 
amphlbloiis  groups  require  faster  and  larger 
ships 

There  are  also  weaknesses  in  antisubmarine 
warfar*  and  In  other  fields  Most  important 
is  the  fighting  man  himself  Many  steps  to 
imprn\Te  his  morale  and  strengthen  the  In- 
centlvee  for  service  careers  have  been  taken 
in  recent  years;  others  are  still  needed. 
Above  nil.  Congress  must  avoid  the  overload 
factor;  the  manpower  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  maintained  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  overloading  those  in  uniform 
With  constant  exercises,  alerts  and  oversea 
obligations.  At  the  same  time  the  man- 
power level  must  be  high  enough  to  maintain 
operational  units — particularly  those  in  for- 
ward positions — at  top  manning  levels.  It 
is  disgraceful,  for  Instance,  that  the  US. 
Army  apparently  finds  It  necessary  to  flesh 
out  it5  two  skeletonized  divisions  in  Korea — 
divisions  closer  to  the  common  enemy  than 
any  other  combat  units — with  Koreans. 
Congress  should  ascertain  whether  this  is  a 
result  5f  budget  parsimony  or  Army  misuse 
of  manpower. 

Thera  Is  still  another  problem  Congress 
should  consider — the  entire  broad  problem  of 
the  procurement  of  military  manpower,  and 
especially  the  status  and  utility  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps.  The  size  of 
the  Reserves,  particularly  of  the  ground 
forces  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves, would  appear,  too,  to  be  growing 
while  tfce  Regular  Army  Is  shrinking,  a  fact 
that  will  Inevitably  result  In  time  In  a  lop- 
sided ground  force. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  there  are  many  problems 
and  many  weaknesses  In  our  capability  for 
deterring  or  fighting  limited  war  Not  all  of 
these  problems  or  weaknesses  are  as  yet  really 
dangeroais.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps. 
to  point  out  to  the  more  extremist  critics 
that  we  still  have,  as  Lebanon  and  other  In- 
cidents have  shown,  a  very  considerable  ca- 
pability to  react  with  strength  to  limited 
threats  Nevertheless,  unless  the  weaknesses 
dLscussed  are  soon  eliminated,  our  conven- 
tional forces  will  become  in  future  years  a 
wasting  asset. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ALLIES 

It  is  clear  that  the  defense  budget  requires 
some  mnjor  carpentry.  But  the  structure  of 
our  sec\jrlty.  no  matter  how  strengthened  by 
Congress,  can  never  be  firm  without  addi- 
tional supp>ort. 

These  editorials  have  focused  upon  the  con- 
temporivy  needs  of  our  armed  services  and 
our  sundlng   in   the  space   race.     But   the 


formula  for  security  in  the  atomic  age  Is 
far  more  complex  than  this;  the  Atomic 
EInergy  Commission,  for  Instance,  and  the 
political,  economic,  and  psychological  ele- 
ments of  national  power  are  major  factors 

Above  all,  It  should  be  reemphastzed,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  some  are  urging 
a  go-it-alone  policy,  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  now — and  can  never  be  again — an  Is- 
land entire  of  Itself.  The  days  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  Isolation  are  over;  the  techno- 
logical revolution  In  warfare  has  doomed 
forever  the  "fortress  America"  concept.  We 
need  bases,  outpost  lines,  friends,  and  allies 
overseas;  we  need  the  world  and  the  world 
needs  us  and  our  military  and  economic  aid. 

Modern  security  means  mutual  security — 
NATO.  SEA'rO.  and  other  ties.  It  means  a 
global  view,  not  a  maglnot  line  complex. 
We  cannot  stand  alone. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  year  I  voted 
against  the  defense  appropriation  bill, 
after  rausinK  quite  a  few  questions  about 
waste  and  many  other  things  in  it  which 
I  thought  were  wrong  TTiis  year  I 
believe  I  may  vote  in  favor  of  it  I 
have  asked  the  question  about  preven- 
tive war  and  about  preemptive  war.  and 
have  received  what  I  felt  were  sati.sfac- 
tory  answers  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
no  intent  to  move  in  such  a  direction.  I 
still  believe,  however,  that  there  is  great 
waste  in  this  budget  and  that  we  are  not 
tiuly  defending  our  country  by  permit- 
ting it  to  remain.  I  feel  also  that  the 
committee  staff  .should  be  enlarged  to 
make  an  independent  inve.stigation  much 
more  thoroughly  than  it  can  now.  even 
though  it  is  doing  a  fine  job,  I  think 
this  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try. In  saying  that  I  am  going  to  accept 
their  judgment  at  this  time  and  vote 
with  them.  I  so  so  with  many  misgiv- 
ings. 

I  believe  there  is  still  enough  wrong 
with  the  bill  to  justify  further  protest 
votes,  even  though  we  logically  cannot 
cut  off  all  defense  funds.  I  also  realize 
that  in  a  certain  sense  my  political  fu- 
ture is.  oddly  enough,  being  put  on  the 
line  in  voting  for  the  bill,  and  I  will 
explain  to  you  why.  The  first  thing  that 
will  be  said  is  that  in  an  election  year  I 
chose  to  vote  for  the  defense  appropria- 
tion, but  that  is  not  my  real  rea.son  for 
so  doing.  My  reason  is  that  it  has  been 
said  that  I  am  a  pacifist — and  I  am  not 
a  pacifist.  If  I  were,  I  would  be  very 
proud  of  it.  I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  to  be- 
come as  effective  as  I  can  here.  I  must 
show  that  I  am  not  against  the  defense 
of  our  country.  I  can  then  be  more 
effective  next  year  in  eliminating  this 
waste  which  I  believe  is  a  danger  to  our 
countiT  and  in  eliminating  some  of  the 
other  things  which  are  a  danger  to  our 
country,  I  can  use  my  job  as  Congress- 
man here  to  do  this  if  I  show  that  I  am 
willing  to  try  the  present  approach  for 
1  year,  while  hoping  that  it  will  not  be 
too  bad  and  that  better  methods  will  be 
installed  next  year. 

So  I  am  going  to  take  this  step,  not  for 
the  reason  that  might  be  commonly  as- 
sumed, but  for  the  sole  reason  that  I  may 
become  more  effective  in  doing  the  things 
that  I  believe  not  only  the  Congress 
should  dc,  but  that  it  must  do  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  objectives  which 
are  sound.    I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
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make  great  changes.  I  will  work  for 
worldwide  disarmament  and  I  will  not 
.support  this  bill  next  year  unless  drastic 
changes  are  made  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

(By  imanimous  consent  the  pro  forma 
amendments   wi're   withdrauTi.) 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  retid  as  follows: 

Amendment  o.Trred  by  Mr  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan: On  page  45,  after  line  6,  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  535.  No  funds  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  amount  under 
a  contract,  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  which  exceeds  the  amount 
of  a  lower  bid  If  such  contract  would  have 
been  awarded  to  the  lower  bidder  but  for 
the  application  of  any  policy  which  favors 
the  award  of  such  a  contract  to  a  person 
proposing  to  per'orm  It  In  a  facility  not 
owned  by  the  United  States." 

And  renumber  the  following  section. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
strained to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr.  OHaraI.  It  seems 
to  me  this  language  is  clearly  subject 
to  a  point  of  ord;'r  in  that  it  imposes  ad- 
ditional duties  en  llie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  O'Hara  J  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'HARA  oi  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  a.'-k  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  if  he  would  withhold 
and  rese:-ve  his  iwint  of  order  for  a  few 
minutes  that  I  may  explain  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  acqui- 
esce in  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  !Mr.  Ford  i  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan 1  Mr.  O  Hara  ; . 

The  gentlemar.  from  Michigan  I  Mr, 
OHaraI   Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  general  debate  on  this 
bill  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  this  amendment. 
That  discussion  can  be  found  at  page 
9283  of  the  Record  for  last  Tuesday. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  restore  the 
historic  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  taxpayers  funds  when  devoted  to 
defense  purposes  should  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  to  get  the  most  defense  for 
the  least  money. 

My  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  direc- 
tive issued  last  S'<!ptember  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  allegedly  in  fur- 
therance of  administration  ix)licy 
against  Government  comp>etition  with 
busmess.  By  thi5.  directive,  which  I  be- 
lieve goes  far  beyond  any  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  that  P'Jllcy.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  effect,  has  said  that  in  most 
foreseeable  circumstances,  contracts  for 
military  procurement  and  other  types  of 
procurcmrnt  should  be  awarded  to  the 
bidder  who  proposes  to  perfom  the  work 
in  his  own  private  plant,  even  if  there 
Is  a  private  conti actor  offering  to  per- 
form the  contract  in  a  Government  fa- 


cility, such  as  an  arsenal  or  ordnance 
plant,  at  a  lower  price. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  dis- 
cussmg  the  idea  of  building  new  arsenals 
or  ordnance  plants.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  do  so.  Perhaps  we  should  have  pri- 
vate industry  build  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity we  need  on  their  own.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  utilization  of 
existing  plants  the  taxpayer  ha.s  bou.t;ht 
and  paid  for. 

The  question  is  whether  they  should 
be  utilized  and  operated  by  private  con- 
tractors to  get  the  most  defense  for  the 
least  money,  or  whether  they  should 
stand  idle  at  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer and  economic  loss  to  the  Nation. 
In  a  number  of  instances  I  know  of  the 
expense  is  as  high  as  three-quarters  of 
a  milhon  dollars  per  year  to  maintain 
such  a  facility  in  idleness.  Our  obliga- 
tion is  to  adopt  this  amendment  and  see 
to  it  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  get  an  even  break. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  OHara].  He  has 
offered  a  splendid  amendment  which 
.should  be  adopted. 

The  administrative  regulation  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Regulation  60-2 
has  the  effect  of  preferring  privately 
owned  plants  for  defense  production 
over   Government -owned   facilities. 

In  my  community,  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment-owned plant.  28  acres  under 
roof — which  was  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  of  America.  This  plant 
now  remains  completely  idle  at  the 
same  time  we  are  SF>ending  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  aimually 
just  to  maintain  the  facility. 

If  defense  production  is  permitted  to 
be  undertaken  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
the  use  of  these  plants  could  not  be 
avoided.  Why  should  the  Department 
of  Defense  pay  for  the  use  of  privately 
owTied  plants  when  it  has  splendid  fa- 
cilities in  its  own  inventory  which  could 
be  practicably  used"? 

Defense  production  should  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  at  the  lowest  and 
best  price.  It  was  never  intended  to  be 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  defense 
industries.  Defense  production  was 
never  intended  as  a  WPA  for  defense 
industries. 

The  amendment  has  the  effect  of 
vetoing  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  the  benefit  of  defense 
industries  and  contrary-  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  ."^ave  the  tax- 
payers at  least  $25  million  each  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  O'Hara!  de- 
.sire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  O'H.ARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ch.air- 
man.  I  would  like  to  suggest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  point  of  order  that  this  is 
a  limitation  on  an  appropriation.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  impose  any  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  executive  branch 
nor  does  it  attempt  to  legislate  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN  "Mr  KeoghK  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OHara]  offers  an  amendment  adding  a 
new  section  to  the  pendmg  bill  provid- 
ing that  "no  funds  appropriated  in  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  amount  un- 
der a  contract  which  exceeds  the  amount 
of  a  lower  bid  if  such  contract  would 
have  been  awarded  to  the  lower  bidder 
but  for  the  application  of  any  policy 
which  favors  the  award  of  such  a  con- 
tract to  a  person  proposing  to  perform 
it  in  a  facility  not  owned  by  the  United 
States." 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
PoRDl  makes  the  pomt  of  order  against 
the  amendment  that  it  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  imposing  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Grovernment. 

The  Cliair  calls  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  previous  rulings  made  on 
similar  pomts  of  order  and  would  like 
in  addition  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  the  ruling  that  appears  in 
4.  Hinds'  Precedents,  page  660.  in  which 
it  is  clearly  indicated  that  a  limitation 
is  permitted  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill  that  in  effect  provides  a  negative 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  the  money,  and 
no  affirmative  direction  on  the  executive 
branch. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  lan- 
guage here  offered  is  a  negative  pro- 
hibition and  the  Chair,  therefore,  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  i>ending  amendment  clo.se  m  3  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  tiie  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  existing  law  we 
have  the  following  in  the  Army  Organi- 
zation Act  of  1950: 

Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  cause  to  be  man- 
ufactured or  produced  at  the  Government 
arsenals  or  Government-owned  factories  of 
the  United  States  all  those  supplies  needed 
by  the  Army  which  can  be  manufactured  or 
produced  upon  an  economical  basis  at  such 
creenals  or  factories. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  as  far  as 
the  law  should  go.  In  view  of  the  very 
dramatic  change  in  militaiT  require- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  missile  age  it 
is  true  that  we  just  have  too  many  Gov- 
ernment-owned  facilities  and  too  many 
civilian-owned  facilities  in  certain  types 
of  production.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  veiT  unwi.se  to  go  further  than  we 
go  now.  I  do  agree  that  wherever  eco- 
nomical use  can  be  found  for  Govern- 
ment-owned plants  they  should  be  uti- 
lized and  we  should  not  just  cast  aside 
in  a  wasteful  manner  the  Government- 
owned  plants  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  we  are  getting  the  Government  out 
of  business.  We  all  believe  In  getting 
the  Government  out  of  business  wherever 
reasonably  possible. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  policy 
we  now  have  in  effect  does  give  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
flexibility  to  utilize  these  Government- 
owned  facilities  under  circumstances 
which  are  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
defense  procui-ement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
eentleman  from  Michigan  would  create 
an  administrative  handicap  and  an 
impediment  which  would  be  unbearable 
under  certain  circumstances.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated,  because  exist- 
ing policy  does  take  care  of  the  circum- 
stances which  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  with  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ;Mr.  O'HARAi  made  a  very  ex- 
cellent presentation  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  And,  there  is 
much  virtue  in  the  objectives  he  seeks. 
However.  I  thmk  the  bill  would  be  better 
without  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  it  has  only  been  in 
the  last  few  months  that  they  have  dis- 
cnmmated  against  Government-owned 
facilities  on  the  basis  of  bids  and  that 
new  features  have  been  brought  in  to 
rietei-mine  whether  or  not  the  contract 
would  be  placed  in  a  plant  other  than  a 
Government-owned  facility:' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  afraid  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  gone  a  little 
too  far  in  its  interpretation  of  Budget 
Bureau  Bulletin  No.  60-2.  and  we  have 
warned  the  Department  that  this  policy 
must  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  costs  and  promote  illogical  ac- 
tions. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one  and  that  this  House 
should  support  it  and  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr  O'H.AR.^' 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
only  asked  for  this  time  because  of 
queries  which  have  been  addressed  to  me 
in  regard  to  the  atomic  energy  author- 
ization legislation  which  comes  up  as  the 
first  order  of  business  tomorrow.  I  fmd 
that  there  is  a  controversial  item  of  $107 
million  sought  to  be  placed  in  the  author- 
ization bill  and  that  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  there  may  be  two  roUcalls. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  523,  on 
F>age  41  of  the  bill,  to  provide  that  in 
the  purchase  of  foods  made  from  wheat 
flour  for  use  of  the  armed  services  sta- 
tioned overseas  that  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  such  flour  shall  be  made  from 
wheat  grown  or  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  talked  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Mahon'.  and  the  trentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  FordI.  Both  have  ad- 
vised against  such  amendment,  and  both 
have  stated  that  while  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  they  would  be  required  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  such 
amendment  as  being  legislation  upon  an 
appropriation  bill 

I  must  concede  that,  as  necessary  as 
the  amendment  is  and  as  much  good  as 
It  would  do.  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

I  wiuit  to  point  out.  however,  that  one 
of  th«3  surprising  discoveries  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Great  Plains 
WheaC  Development  A'^.sociation.  who 
have  been  studying  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  wheat  sales  abroad,  has  been 
the  fact  that  American  flour  and  Amer- 
ican wheat  IS  not  being  fed  to  American 
forces  stationed  oversea^ 

They  have  discovered  that,  for  the 
most  part,  our  Armed  Forces  purchase 
their  baked  ?oods  from  bakeries  in  the 
counrnes  in  which  they  are  stationed. 
This  certainly  is  not  objectionable.  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  commendable.  How- 
ever, the  flour  used  by  these  bakeries  is, 
generally  speaking,  locally  milled  flour, 
and  in  most  instances  none  of  it  is 
milled  from  American  wheat. 

Most  of  the  European  countries  do  a 
better  job  of  protccnnc  their  industries 
and  agriculture  than  we  do  in  this  coun- 
try Most  of  them  have  regulations  pro- 
viding that  a  certain  percent  of  the 
wheat  used  in  the  milling  of  flour  shall 
be  wheat  tjrown  in  that  country. 

This  still  would  not  be  bad,  but.  since 
most  of  this  wheat  is  soft  wheat  and 
does  not  make  good  flour,  it  must  be 
bol-stered  up  with  imported  hard  wheat, 
and  in  many  of  these  countries  the  wheat 
used  to  bolster  up  the  grade  of  their 
flour  comes  from  Russia 

To  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
height  of  stupidity,  and  yet  it  is  what  the 
representatives  of  the  Wheat  Develop- 
ment Association  found  in  several  of  the 
European  countries  where  the  United 
State.s  maintains  over.sea  bases. 

Our  people  were  told  by  the  millers  in 
Austria  for  instance,  that  they  would 
prefer  American  wheat  to  mix  with  that 
of  their  own,  but  that  it  was  easier  and 
less  trouble  to  use  the  Russian  wheat. 
The  same  condition  was  reported  in 
several  of  the  other  countries. 

If  an  amendment  were  added  to  this 
defense  appropriation  bill  requiring  that 
a  certain  percent  of  American  wheat 
must  be  used  m  all  flour  processed  for 
American  oversea  installations  it  would 
m  no  f.ay  upset  the  regulations  of  the 
local  countries,  but  it  would  materially 
increa-se  the  sale  of  American  wheat  and 
it  would  stop  the  indirect  purchase  of 
Russian  wheat  for  American  armed 
services. 


I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  leg- 
islation is  not  necessary  to  produce  this 
result.  It  could  and  it  should  be  accom- 
plished admini.^tratively.  The  thing  is, 
it  is  not  being  accomplished  adminis- 
tratively, and  will  not  be  accomplished 
administratively  unless  Congress  forces 
the  Defense  Department  to  take  this  or 
similar  action. 

Actually,  I  believe  section  523  of  this 
bill  and  previous  defense  appropriation 
bills  are  sufBciently  strong  to  require  the 
use  of  American  grown  wheat  in  the  food 
used  by  our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  The 
present  law  provides. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  act  shall  be  available  for  the  pro- 
curement of  any  article  of  food  •  •  •  not 
grown  •  •  •  or  produced  In  the  United 
States  •  •  •  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  concerned  shall 
determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  any  article  of  food 
•  •  •  cannot  be  procured  us  and  when 
needed  at  U.S.  market  prices  •  •  •  by  es- 
tablishments located  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  personnel  attached  thereto. 

It  sems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation  who  are 
interested  in  an  outlet  for  their  product, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  who 
have  a  stake  in  some  of  the  wheat  sur- 
plases  should  join  with  some  of  us  who 
believe  in  protecting  domestic  indus- 
tries to  force  the  Defense  Department 
into  providing  regulations  in  their  food 
procurement  which  will  at  least  stop  the 
use  of  Russian  wheat  to  feed  American 
Armed  Forces  stationed  abroad 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Weaver  1 .  who  unforttmately 
could  not  be  here  today,  I  should  like  to 
take  a  moment  of  the  Committee  s  time 
to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  gentleman's 
more  significant  contributions  to  our 
labors  this  year. 

As  a  part  of  his  duties  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  learned — and  appropri- 
ately disclosed — the  extent  of  losses  suf- 
fered by  our  armed  services  from  pil- 
ferage at  our  bases  overseas.  Particu- 
larly, the  serious  conditions  then  existing 
in  the  Phflippines  were  pointed  out 
firmly  by  the  gentleman 

I  am  gratified  that  these  revelations 
have  resulted  in  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tions, and  the  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  perseverance  and  dili- 
gence. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  and 
others  interested,  the  colloquies  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr  Weaver  1 
and  the  various  Defense  Department 
witnesses  appear  in  the  hearings  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations. 
1961.  part  1,  page  155;  part  2,  pages  165, 
358.  535,  and  the  following;  and  part  3, 
page  263. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
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tion  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keggh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  119981  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  witii  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
pa.ssage  of   the  bill. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  377,  nays  3,  not  voting  52. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  81 1 
YEAS— 377 


Abbitt 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dwyer 

Abernethy 

Broyhill 

Edmondson 

Adair 

Budge 

Elliott,  Al.i. 

Addonizlo 

Burdick 

Bllott,  Pa 

Albert 

Burke.  Ky 

Everett 

Alford 

Burke.  Mass 

Evlns 

Alger 

Byrne.  Pa 

Fallon 

Allen 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Farbsteiu 

Andersen. 

Cahill 

Fascell 

Minn. 

Canfleld 

Felghan 

Anderson, 

Cannon 

Pen ton 

Mont. 

Casey 

Fino 

Anfuso 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Flood 

Ashley 

Chenoweih 

Flynn 

Ash  more 

Chiperfleld 

Flynt 

Asplnall 

Church 

Fogarty 

Auchincloas 

Clark 

Poles 

Avery 

Coad 

Ford 

Bailey 

Coffin 

Forrester 

Baker 

Cohelan 

Fountain 

Baldwin 

Collier 

Frazler 

Baring 

Conte 

Prellnghuysen 

Ban- 

Cook 

Priedel 

Barrett 

Cooley 

Fulton 

Barry 

Corijett 

Gallagher 

Bass.  N.H 

Cramer 

Garraatz 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Cunningham 

Gary 

Bates 

Curtln 

Gathings 

Baumhart 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Gavin 

Becker 

Curtis,  Mo. 

George 

Beckworth 

Daddarlo 

Glalmo 

Belcher 

Diigue 

Glenn 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Daniels 

Goodell 

Bennett.  Mich 

Davis,  Oa. 

Granahan 

Bentley 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Gray 

Berry 

Dawson 

Green,  Greg. 

Betta 

Delaney 

Green.  Pa. 

Blatnik 

Dent 

Gnffln 

Blltch 

Dt>nton 

Griffiths 

Boland 

E>erounlan 

Gross 

Bolton 

Derwlnskl 

Gubser 

Bosch 

Devlne 

Hagen 

Bow 

Diggs 

Haley 

Bradcmas 

Dlngell 

Hal  leek 

Bray 

Dixon 

Halpem 

Breeding 

Donohue 

Hardy 

Brewster 

Dooley 

Hargls 

Brock 

Dorn.  N.Y. 

Harris 

Brooks.  lie. 

Dorn.  S  C. 

Harrison 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Downing 

Hays 

Broomfleld 

Doyle 

Healey 

Brown,  Oa. 

Dulskl 

Hemphill 

Brown,  ICo. 

Durham 

Henderson 

Hess 

May 

Roosevelt 

Hiesiand 

Meader 

Rostenkowski 

Hoeven 

Metcalf 

Roush 

Hoffman,  111. 

Mever 

Rutherford 

Hoflfman,  Mich 

Miller,  Clem 

St  George 

Hogan 

Miller, 

Santangelo 

Hollfleld 

George  P. 

Saund 

Holland 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Say  lor 

Holt 

Milllken 

Schenck 

Holtzman 

Mills 

Scherer 

Horan 

Mlnshali 

Schneebeli 

Hosmer 

Mitchell 

Schwengel 

Huddleston 

Moeller 

Scott 

Hull 

Managan 

Selden 

Ikard 

Moore 

Shelley 

Inouye 

Moorhead 

Sheppard 

Irwin 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Jarman 

Morris,  Okla. 

Short 

Jennings 

Morrrlson 

Sikes 

Jensen 

Moss 

SUer 

Johansen 

Moulder 

Simpson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Multer 

Si.sk 

Johnson.  Md 

Mumma 

Slack 

Johnson,  Wis 

Murphy 

Smith,  Calif 

Jonas 

Murray 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jones,  Ala 

Natcher 

Smith,  Kans 

Jones,  Mo 

Nelsen 

Smith.  Mi.ss. 

Judd 

Nix 

Smith.  Va. 

Karsten 

Norblad 

Spence 

Karth 

Norrell 

Springer 

Kasem 

O'Brien.  Ill 

Staggers 

Ksstenmeier 

OBrlen,  NY 

Steed 

Kearns 

OHara,  111 

Siratton 

Keith 

OHara,  Mich. 

Stubblefleld 

Kelly 

OKonskl 

Sullivan 

Keogh 

ONelll 

Taber 

Kilday 

Oliver 

Teague,  Calif. 

Kllgore 

Osmers 

Thomas 

King.  Calif 

Ostertag 

Thompson.  La 

King,  Utah 

Passman 

Thompson,  N.J 

Kirwan 

Patman 

Thompson,  Tex 

Kltchln 

Pelly 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Kluczynskl 

Perkins 

Thorn  berry 

Knox 

Pfost 

Toll 

Kowalski 

Philbln 

Tollefson 

Kvl 

Pilcher 

Trimble 

Laird 

Pillion 

Tuck 

Landrun) 

Plmle 

Udall 

Lane 

Poage 

Ullman 

Langen 

Poff 

Utt 

Lankford 

Porter 

Vanlk 

Latta 

Preston 

Van  Zandt 

Lcnuon 

Price 

Vinson 

Leslnski 

Prokop 

Wallhauser 

Levering 

Puclnskl 

Wampler 

Llbonati 

Qule 

Watts 

Lindsay 

Qulgley 

Wels 

Lipscomb 

Rabaut 

Westland 

McCormark 

Randall 

Wharton 

McCulloch 

Ray 

Whltener 

McDonough 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Whltten 

McFall 

Rees.  Kans. 

Wldnall 

McGinley 

Reuss 

Wier 

McGovern 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Williams 

Mi-lntlre 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Willis 

McMillan 

Rlehlman 

Wilson 

Machrowicz 

Riley 

Winstead 

Mack 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Wolf 

Madden 

Rivers,  8  C. 

Wright 

Magntison 

Robison 

Yates 

Mahon 

Rodino 

Younger 

Mailllard 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Mntthews 

Rogers.  Mass. 
NAYS — 3 

Harmon 

Hechler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

NOT  VOTING — 52 

Alexander 

Grant 

Powell 

Andrews 

H<^bert 

Rains 

Ayres 

Herlong 

Roberts 

Harden 

Jackson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Boggs 

Kee 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Boiling 

KUburn 

Rooney 

Bonner 

Lafore 

Taylor 

Bowles 

Loser 

Teague,  Tex 

Boykin 

McDowell 

Teller 

Buckley 

McSween 

Van  Pelt 

Burleson 

Macdonald 

Walnwrlghi 

Carnahan 

Marshall 

Walter 

Celler 

Martin 

Weaver 

Chelf 

Mason 

Withrow 

Colmer 

Merrow 

Young 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Zelenko 

Porand 

Montoya 

GUbert 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

So  the  biU 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr  Walnwrlght. 
Mr   Roberts  with  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr  Montoya  with  Mr  Ayrea. 


Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr    Mason. 

Mr.  Rogers   of  Colorado   with   Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr  Walter  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr   Bonner  with  Mr  Taylor. 

Mr.  Bowles  with  Mr.  Withrow. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr  Loser  with  Mr  Michel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  bill  today  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  excerpts  and  related 
matters,  and  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1961 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropnations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  resei-ved 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1961 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.'Si.KKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  just 
passed  by  this  body  illustrates  some  of 
the  difficulties  we  face  as  we  strive  to 
keep  our  defenses  adequate  while  we 
explore  the  sole  hope  of  our  future,  the 
possibility  of  a  universal  disannament 
agreement 

In  keeping  our  Defen.se  Establishment 
lai-ge,  we  have  frequently  neglected  to 
keep  it  efficient.  How  adequate  is  a 
defense  that  wastes  huge  sums  of  money 
and  huge  amounts  of  time,  in  int^rserv- 
ice  rivali-y  that  leads  to  imnecessary 
secrecy,  to  duplication  of  research  and 
contradictory  planning,  and  to  waste  in 
manpower,  procurement,  and  surplus 
di-sposal?  Under  such  conditions  we 
surely  cannot  measure  adequacy  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent.  We  can  only 
measure  it  by  our  calculation  of  the 
results,    always    keeping    in    mind    that 
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any  real  results  of  real  use  of  our  mod- 
em weapons  could  not  be  adequate  de- 
fense in  any  reasonable  sense,  since  their 
use  would  have  ended  our  civilization. 

The  bill  just  passed  does,  by  calling  for 
manpower  cuts  in  administrative  areais 
of  the  Defense  Department,  insist  on 
elimination  of  at  least  some  of  the  waste 
now  existing.  As  Parkinson's  law 
would  have  it,  'work  expands  to  fill  the 
time  available  for  its  completion,"  and 
obviously  expands  to  keep  busy  the  peo- 
ple available  for  its  accomplishment.  Let 
us  hope  that  by  reducing  the  people 
available  we  will  force  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  restrict  its  work  to  the  truly 
essential  work  of  an  effective  defense. 

These  cuts  in  manpower  have  been 
protested  on  the  ground  of  the  hardship 
they  woxild  bring  to  individual  civilians. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vei-y  sensible  of  this 
hardship.  It  shows  in  miniature  the 
great  difficulties  we  will  face  if  we  can 
arrive  at  a  disarmament  agreement, 
since  if  that  day  comes  we  will  have 
many  more  persons  to  redirect  from  their 
present  jobs  to  others  not  tied  to  the  cold 
war.  It  is  precisely  because  of  the  great 
dislocations  that  would  result  that  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  National  Peace 
Agency,  having  among  other  tasks  that 
of  research  m  the  economics  of  disarma- 
ment and  planning  for  the  return  to  a 
peaceful  economy,  should  be  created. 

Such  planning,  if  the  Government  had 
already  embarked  on  it,  might  be  of 
great  help  to  the  people  whom  we  are 
now  intending  to  remove  from  the  De- 
fense payrolls.  Similarly,  overall  man- 
power planning  might  well  have  assessed 
whether  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  wiser 
to  leave  civilian  employees  at  their  pres- 
ent number  by  decreasing  the  number  of 
uniformed  personnel  and  transferring 
quasi-civilian  jobs  they  are  now  doing  to 
the  civilian  employees.  But  we  are  now 
confronted  with  a  situation  in  which 
long-range  planning  Ln  these  areas  has 
not  yet  been  done,  and  we  must  act 
nevertheless. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  make  our 
defense  more  adequate  while  guardmg 
against  a  further  diversion  of  our  na- 
tional product,  thought,  and  energy  to 
what,  in  the  light  of  the  long-range 
need  for  disarmament,  is  only  useful  in 
the  short  rim.  I  therefore  voted  for 
the  committee  bill.  If  it  had  been 
changed  by  the  indiscriminate  addition 
of  more  billions,  I  would  have  voted 
"No"  on  final  passage,  since  even  its 
short-run  benefits  of  reducing  some 
waste  would  then  be  lost. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  today 
W'e  must  choose  what  seems  good  only 
in  the  short  run  simply  underlines  the 
need  for  long-range  planning.  I  call 
again,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  for  a  full 
study  of  the  defense  manpower  situation 
and  the  possibility  of  eliminating  con- 
scription; for  a  full  study  of  Defense 
Department  organization  and  the  possi- 
bility of  true  unification  of  the  services; 
and  for  that  study  most  overwhelmingly 
essential  to  the  future  of  humanity,  the 
study  of  the  means  and  techniques  and 
implications  of  disarmament. 

That  the  hope  of  a  universal  disarma- 
ment agreement  is  our  only  hope  is 
made  even  more  clear  than  it  has  been 


before  by  lansruage  In  the  report  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
bUl.  I  should  Uke  to  quote  again  for 
the  House: 

In  the  final  analysis,  to  effectively  deter 
a  wou!cJ-be  aggressor,  we  should  maintain 
our  Armed  Forces  In  cuch  a  way  and  with 
such  an  understanding  that  should  It  ever 
become  obvious  that  an  attack  upon  us  or 
our  allies  Is  Imminent,  we  can  launch  an 
attack  l>efore  the  aggressor  has  hit  either  us 
or  our  fcUles.  Tills  is  an  element  of  deter- 
rence which  the  United  States  should  not 
deny  lt»elf.  No  other  form  of  deterrence 
can  be  fully  relied  upon. 

The  Suggestion  here  made,  from  which 
I  absol"utely  disassociate  myself,  is  the 
suggestion  that  we  must  contemplate 
striking  first.  It  is  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme Since  it  would  lead  to  the  situa- 
tion most  frighteningly  conducive  to  ac- 
cidental war.  the  situation  when  each 
side  lias  the  safetycatch  off  and  is  finger- 
ing a  h»ir  trigger.  That  trigger  as  we  all 
know  will  set  off  dozeas  of  thermonu- 
clear missiles  not  merely  an  old-fash- 
ioned rifie.  The  deterrent  has  always 
before  been  considered  to  be  the  ability 
to  strike  second  with  power  so  frighten- 
ing that  it  would  deter  anyone  from 
striking  first.  Some  of  us  now  seem  to 
have  moved  so  far  on  this  deterrent  road 
that  tlie  'deterrent'  is  seen  as  the  first 
strike.  This  shift  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  road  is  the  wrong  road.  A  form  of 
defense  that  would  result  in  universal 
annihilation  is  clearly  no  defense,  and 
from  this  point  on  it  must  be  clear  to 
us  all  tiiat  the  pursuit  of  universal  dis- 
armament is  the  only  real  defense. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
( Mr.  Ford  1  I  a.=;k  unanimou.s  consent  that 
he  be  allowed  to  inseit  in  the  Record  at 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  today  several 
summaries  of  action  of  the  committee, 
prepared  by  the  Department,  which  will 
be  very  helpful. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Thera  v/as  no  objection. 


POSTHt'MOUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PROPOSED  FOR 
CIVIL  WAR  NAVAL  HERO,  COMDR. 
"^TLUAM  B.  CUSHINO 

Mr.  HRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  to  authorize  the  post- 
humous award  of  the  Congre.ssional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  the  late  Comdr,  Wil- 
liam B.  Gushing  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  U.S. 
Navy  officers  were  not  eligible  to  receive 
our  Nation's  highest  military  award  at 
the  time  of  Cushing's  heroic  and  gallant 


deed  during  the  Civil  War,  though  all 
of  the  men  under  his  command  did  re- 
ceive the  medal. 

On  the  basis  of  authenticated  eyewit- 
ness accounts  and  the  high  praise  ren- 
dered to  Gushing  by  his  superiors,  the 
Pre.sident  and  the  Congress  at  the  time 
of  his  valorous  act,  I  proudly  urge  that 
this  Congress  and  the  President  pay 
Commander  Gushing  the  recognition 
and  gratitude  of  a  Nation  appreciative 
of  her  outstanding  heroes  with  the  post- 
humous award  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sinking  of  the  Con- 
federate ram,  Albemarle,  on  the  night  of 
October  27,  1864,  was  described  in  these 
words  by  James  R.  Soley,  naval  hi.storian 
and  later  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  naval  history  of 
the  world  affords  no  other  example  of  such 
marvelous  coolness  and  professional  skill  a« 
was  shown  by  Gushing  In  the  destruction  of 
the  Albemarle. 

The  Gushing  referred  to — one  of  a 
famous  family  whose  names  have 
adorned  the  honor  scrolls  of  American 
military  history — was  William  B.  Gush- 
ing, at  that  time  a  21 -year-old  Navy  lieu- 
tenant. 

Promotion  came  quickly  for  the  young 
Gushing  who  had  left  his  Wisconsin 
home  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War 
to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  As  acting 
master's  mate  and  later  as  acting  mid- 
shipman, he  proved  his  worth  in  posi- 
tions of  danger  and  responsibility  He 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  on  July 
16,  1862,  at  the  age  of  19  and  earned 
high  praise  for  his  command  of  the  Ellis. 
Commodore  Barney.  ShokokoJi.  and 
Monticello. 

By  the  fall  of  1864  the  Confederate 
ram.  Albemarle,  had  established  a  bold 
reputation  by  destroying  several  Federal 
ve.ssels  and  aiding  in  the  recapture  of 
Plymouth,  N.C.,  8  miles  up  the  Roanoke 
River.  The  Albemarle  lay  off  the  coast 
of  Plymouth,  bristling  with  8-inch  guns 
and  presenting  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
Union  fleet. 

Lieutenant  Gushing  proposed  to  his 
superiors  a  daring  plan  for  destroying 
the  Confederate  ship  with  torpedo  boats. 
Entertaining  little  hope  for  the  success 
of  such  a  mission,  his  officers  granted 
him  permission  to  attempt  the  scheme. 

In  an  open,  30-foot  launch  manned  by 
a  crew  of  15  volunteers.  Gushing  gave 
orders  to  steam  slowly  up  river  Follow- 
ing the  launch,  prepared  to  aid  the  at- 
tack, came  a  small  cutter  with  13  men. 
The  two  boats  successfully  eluded  the 
enemy's  lookouts  until  they  lay  near  the 
Confederate  ram. 

Gushing  decided  to  risk  boarding  the 
Albemarle  ii  his  launch  could  be  maneu- 
vered close  enough.  But  a  sentinel  on 
board  the  enemy  ship  spied  the  ap- 
proaching launch  and  sounded  the 
alarm.  Instantly,  a  bonfire  was  lighted 
on  the  bank,  revealing  a  boom  of  logs — 
a  ring  of  connected  fioating  timbers  set 
out  around  a  ship  to  block  such  at- 
tacks— protecting  the  Albemarle.  Gush- 
ing then  gave  the  cwnmand  to  circle  the 
Confederate  ram  in  order  to  gain  mo- 
mentum. SaiUng  at  full  steam,  the 
launch  aimed  directly  at  the  boom. 
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The  bow  of  the  launch  struck  the 
boom  with  such  force  that  the  logs  were 
forced  down  in  the  water  and  the  bow 
was  lifted  several  feet  in  the  air.  With 
headway  nearly  gone  the  launch  slowly 
moved  up  under  the  enemy's  quarter 
port. 

The  torpedo  was  instantly  lowered 
into  the  water  as  crewmen  of  the  Albe- 
marle fired  small  arms  at  their  attackers. 
Amid  the  murderous  fire  Gushing's  men 
launched  the  torpedo.  As  it  exploded 
against  the  Albemarle,  a  final  blast  from 
an  8-inch  gun  on  the  ram  was  aimed 
point-blank  at  the  Yankee  launch. 

Both  the  Albemarle  and  the  launch 
sank  Immediately,  spilling  their  crews 
Into  the  dark  waters.  Gushing's  clothes 
were  pierced  by  five  bullets  and  the  sole 
of  one  shoe  was  ripped  away  by  the 
cannon  blast.  After  hours  of  swimming 
and  wading  through  swamps,  he  was 
able  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  Federal 
picket  vessel.  Valley  City.  Two  of  his 
companions  in  the  launch  were  drowned, 
one  manaeed  to  escape  and  the  rest  were 
taken  prisoners. 

In  recognition  of  his  valiant  deed. 
Gushing  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  at  the  ace  of  21. 
Tendering  the  young  hero  the  thanks  of 
the  Navy  Department  on  November  9, 
1864.  Secretary  Gideon  Welles  wTote: 

To  you  and  your  brave  conirades,  there- 
fore, belongs  the  exclusive  credit  which  at- 
taches to  this  daring  achievement.  The 
destruction  of  so  formidable  a  vessel,  which 
had  resisted  the  continued  attack  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  steamers.  Is  an  Important  event 
touching  our  future  naval  and  military  op- 
•rationa.  The  Judgment  as  well  as  the  dar- 
ing courage  displayed  would  do  honor  to 
any  officer,  and  redounds  to  the  credit  of  one 
21  years  of  age. 

Gapt.  A  F.  Warley.  of  the  Albemarle. 
was  unstinting  in  his  praise  of  the  way 
in  which  the  task  was  performed.  After 
describing  the  engagement,  Warley  con- 
cluded : 

That  is  the  way  the  Albemarle  wrvs  de- 
stroyed, and  a  more  gallant  thing  was  not 
done  during  the  war. 

Adm.  David  D  Porter,  In  General 
Orders  No.  34  dated  November  5,  1864, 
said: 

Lt.  William  B.  Gushing  •  •  •  has  dis- 
played a  heroic  enterprise  seldom  equaled 
and  never  excelled  •  •  •  To  say  nothing 
of  the  mornl  effect  of  this  gallant  affair,  the 
loss  of  this  vessel  to  the  rebels  cannot  be 
estimated.  It  leaves  open  to  us  all  the 
Albemarle  Sound  and  tributaries,  and  gives 
us  a  number  of  vessels  for  employment  else- 
where. 

On  December  8.  1864,  President  Lin- 
coln wrote: 

I  most  cordially  recommend  that  Lt. 
William  B.  Gushing  receive  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  Congress  for  his  Important,  gallant,  and 
perilous  achievement  In  destroying  the  rebel 
Ironclad  steamer  Albrmarle  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  of  October   1864,  at  Plymouth,  N  C. 

The  action  extending  the  thanks  of 
Congress  was  apprc>ved  on  December  20, 
1864. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  1  have  said,  all  of  the 
enlisted  men  under  Gushing  were 
awarded  the  Corufressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  their  heroic  action.  Only  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  officers  of  the  U,S. 


Navy  were  not  eligible  for  this  highest 
award  until  1915  was  Gushing  not  so 
honored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  suggest  that 
appropriate  and  fitting  recognition  of 
Gushing's  heroic  act,  so  highly  praised  by 
military  and  Government  officials  at  that 
time,  is  long  overdue.  Therefore,  I  take 
pride  in  urging  that  a  posthumous  award 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  be 
made  to  Cmdr.  William  B.  Gushing,  U.S. 
Navy. 

I  further  urge  that  such  medal  be  pre- 
sented to  Commander  Cushlngs  great- 
great-grandson.  Gushing  Lord,  of  South 
Bend.  Ind. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  South  Bend  Tribune  of  August  2, 
1959,  pertaining  to  Commander  Gushing 
and  to  Gushing  Lord  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Bought  Wrra  Blood 

(By  Sarah  Lockerbie) 

Cuslilng  Lord,  of  3509  Brookhurst  Place, 
belongs  to  a  ftghtlng  family — militarily 
speaking,  that  Is.  Since  the  Revolution,  sc«ne 
member  of  the  clan  with  the  rank  of  general 
has  alwaj-s  been  on  active  duty,  and  In  lower 
brackets  the  family  has  contributed  consid- 
erable numerical  strength.  Not  all  have  been 
combatants.  Several  surgeons  have  taken 
their  skill  into  the  field — notably  Dr.  Harvey 
Gushing,  of  Boston — and  the  Army  precedent 
was  broken  by  the  Navy  enlistments  of  Lord, 
a  forebear  named  Laban  Gushing,  and  the 
most  cLlBtingiilshed  ancestor  of  all,  Comdr. 
William  B.  Gushing. 

It  was  a  combination  of  ttils  strong  tra- 
dition plus  a  dramatic  Incident  early  In  his 
naval  training  which  created  a  unique  hobby 
for  Gushing  Lord  He  has  become  a  collec- 
tor of  military  decorations  and  Insignia.  He 
now  owns  200  American  and  British  medals 
and  orders,  some  60  examples  of  military 
headgear,  and  what  Is  probably  the  most 
complete  assortment  of  Canadian  regimental 
badges  In  the  country.  Additionally,  whether 
In  tracing  the  original  ownership  of  the  em- 
blems he  has,  or  In  exploring  data  about 
the  Items  he  might  Uke  to  buy  or  trade,  he 
has  embarked  on  a  fascinating  study  which 
he  couldn't  possibly  exhaust  by  the  end  of 
his  days. 

Lord  spent  2  years  in  service  during  World 
War  II,  2  more  In  the  Korean  war,  emerging 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  he  is  now  in  the  Naval 
Beberve.  Thereby  he  earned  the  right  to  wear 
11  medals,  but  he  might  never  have  started 
collecting  them  had  It  not  been  for  a  conver- 
sation with  Real  Adm.  C.  L.  AusLin. 

Delivery  of  a  short  address  before  fellow 
trainees  Is  a  feature  of  the  processing  of 
civilians  Into  proper  officers.  When  Lord's 
turn  approached,  in  the  same  breath  of  In- 
quiry as  to  his  subject.  Admiral  Austin  asked 
If  the  "Gushing"  in  his  name  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  Commander  Cushing  of 
Civil  War  fame.  Learning  that  the  officer  In 
question  was  Lord's  great-great-grandfather. 
Admiral  Austin  said,  "No  matter  what  you 
had  In  mind,  there  Is  the  subject  of  your 
talk." 

It  developed  that  the  Navy  is  paying  re- 
newed homage  to  Gushing,  a  recipient  of 
formal  thanks  in  Congress,  a  citation  from 
President  Lincoln,  and  designation  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles, 
as  the  war's  greatest  hero.  Nearly  a  century 
later,  from  the  deck  of  a  destroyer  in  Korean 
waters.  Lord  would  look  across  at  a  similar 
vessel  and  see  that  its  name  was  the  William 
B.  Cu.ihing. 

In  1957  Ralph  J  Roske  and  TV  whiz 
Charles  Van  Doren  wrote  a  highly  readable 
biography  of  Cushlng  called  "Lincoln's  Com- 
mando." It  contains  a  vivid  account  of  the 
exploit   regarded  by   many    as   the   greatest 


Individual  exhibition  of  bravery  and  profes- 
sional skill  In  tJ.S.  Navy  annals.  This  was 
the  sinking  of  the  Confederate  man-of-war 
Albemarle,  an  iron-clad  ram  which  had  done 
immense  damage  to  Union  ships  maintain- 
ing the  blockade  which  gradually  strangled 
the  South 's  access  to  supplies. 

On  the  night  of  October  27,  1864,  In  a  30- 
foot  open  launch  and  with  a  crew  of  14, 
Gushing — just  21 — slipped  Into  the  inlet 
where  the  Albemarle  was  moored,  and  In 
the  face  of  murderous  fixe,  aimed  a  make- 
shift torpedo  with  such  precision  that  the 
hitherto  Invincible  armored  craft  sank  like 
a  rock.  The  explosion  submerged  the  launch 
and  it  was  every  man  for  himself.  Several 
Of  the  crew  drowned,  more  were  captured, 
but  CiiBhlng  managed  to  escape  by  swim- 
ming for  hours  In  the  darkne,ss  He  lived 
to  add  further  brilliant  feats  to  his  record, 
but  his  health  wa.s  so  im))alred  that  he  died 
at  32.  As  an  officer,  he  was  denied  the 
Nation's  highest  award — a  Medal  of  Honor — 
which  went  to  the  11  surviving  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  Albemarle  episode.  It  wasn't 
until  1915  that  eligibility  was  extended  to 
Include  all  ranks. 

This  is  Just  one  of  many  intriguing  facts 
which  research  has  brought  to  Lord's  atten- 
tion. He  has  Joined  the  Orders  and  Medals 
Society  of  America,  finding  trades  between 
the  600  members  and  Information  in  their 
publications  the  best  means  of  enlarging 
his  collection.  He  now  has  examples  of 
every  medal  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Government 
save  one.  In  1782  Washington  had  struck 
the  Badge  of  Military  Merit — but  issued  only 
three,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  the  State 
of  Michigan.  However,  when  the  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  was  established  in  1932 
for  victims  of  wounds  resulting  from  enemy 
action,  it  was  a  copy  of  Wa'^hington's  medal. 

Although  the  War  of  1812  and  campaigns 
agaln.-st  Indians  and  Mexicans  intervened. 
aft«r  1792  no  other  than  table-types  for  sea 
captains  were  given  until  1861.  When  the 
custom  was  resumed  in  that  year  with  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  a  design  for 
Navy  pem^nnei  preceded  by  3  months 
that  prepared  for  the  Army.  "As  the  most 
cherished  decoration  this  country  bestows. 
Its  wearers  belong  to  one  of  the  most  select 
military  fraternities  in  the  world,"  says 
Lord. 

A  bare  handful  of  men  have  repeated  on 
this  award.  One  two-time  winner  from  the 
Army  was  Tom  Custer,  later  to  perish  with 
his  famous  brother,  Gen.  George  A.  Custer, 
at  Little  Big  Horn. 

Indiana  has  furnished  55  Army  wearers 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  9  In  the  Navy. 
Amo:"£j  the  farmer  wTii;  M' 1  Samuel  Wrfid- 
fill,  of  whom  Pershing  said.  "He  was  the 
greatest  soldier  of  World  War  I."  He  died 
a  pauper  In  1951,  but  In  1958  his  remains 
were  removed  frnm  a  Madiron.  Ind..  ceme- 
tery and  reburled  at  Arlington,  Just  60  feet 
from   General    Pershing  s    tomb. 

A  worldwide  argument  exists  as  to  the 
government  most  neid  in  limitation  of 
awards,  with  a  resulting  enhancement  of 
their  value.  Since  1861.  the  Un'lted  States 
has  f>eriodically  created  new  orders  ranging 
m  importance  from  those  denoting  extreme 
valor  to  mere  presence  in  a  combat  area.  A 
number  of  other  countries  have  more  varie- 
ties of  awards,  but  our  lesser  ones  are  i-ssued 
in  fairly  generous  quantities. 

I^jreign  decorations  often  lead  in  elab- 
oration, as  exemplified  by  Lord's  acquisition 
of  the  British  Order  of  the  Bath.  To  be 
worn  on  the  chest  Is  Its  star,  an  arresting 
piece  of  Jewelry  by  Itself.  But  with  it  goes 
the  cravat — an  ornate  medal  suspended  on  a 
neck  ribbon.  Rivaling  them  in  beauty  is  a 
sequence  of  Queen  Victoria's  awards.  Bearing 
her  portrait  in  profile,  they  start  with  the 
delicate  features  of  a  young  woman,  oecom- 
ing  stronger  as  they  represent  her  mattirlty 
and  finally  witness  her  aspect  In  old  age. 
no   longer   charming,   but  still  regal. 
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In  other  countries  It  Is  customary  to  wear 
orders  on  all  Important  occasions — a  tradi- 
tion scarcely  observed  here — and  mores  the 
pity,  says  Lord.  In  the  years  following  our 
break  from  England,  we  went  all  out  to  do 
away  with  the  trappings  related  to  nobility, 
but  not  without  some  sacrifice  of  Incentive 
and  esprit  de  corps.  We  have  used  numerals 
to  designate  military  units,  whereas  such 
regimental  names  elsewhere  as  the  Black 
Watch.  Coldstream  Ouawds  and  Grenadier 
Guards  Inspire  awe  the  world  over  Since 
early  In  World  War  I.  however,  there  has 
been  a  visible  effort  to  restore  the  pres.tige 
which  attaches  to  names,  often  that  of  a 
whole  division. 

Recognizing  the  effort  inherent  in  earning 
a  medal,  one  wonders  at  the  circumstances 
which  allow  them  to  fall  into  a  collector's 
hands.  Some  are  pawned  or  sold  in  financial 
crises,  but  more  are  set  adrift  In  the  breaking 
up  of  old  homes,  says  Iiord  Such  items 
found  in  a  drawer  or  old  trunk  may  mean 
nothing  to  relatives  a  generation  or  so  re- 
moved. In  odd  lots  of  castoffs,  they  may 
bring  as  little  as  a  quor'.er  in  secondhand 
shops.  But  when  they  arc  rare  and  their 
worth  is  known,  they  may  be  lagged  at  three 
or  four  figures 

To  aid  In  preserving  such  relics,  a  wln^ 
being  added  to  Washington's  Smlthaonlun 
Institution  has  a  special  Hoctlon  itllotted  to 
the  Orders  and  Medals  Society  of  America 
It  will  provide  a  permanent  repository  where 
(iw»rds  can  be  doimteU  or  willed  by  recipients 
or  heir*  wiUuik  to  purt  with  iht<n\  In  Rvis- 
•iH  losiutf  or  selliuK  tt  inedrtl  u  puniittuii)lr 
Dy  i»  Ji\ll  •fiilfUCe 

Noedlcot*  til  arty  I.urd  •  uiiitrhineni  Ui  iu« 
tidbOy  prei'ludos  itns  cnioInMUCB*  D««uli«i 
\l»  bettuty  and  vnUix  it  i»  n  ihrlne  ut  kPiai- 
ineiit  ^li«iil(llik<  liu  owM  inedaU  nro  thine 
(if  hl4  mther  rrutn  Wuritl  W>tr  I,  aiul  kiH 
wiii\  by  111*  hnithiT  ■•TviiiK  tlirnuiili  Wmltl 
Wivr  It  Willi  Ciuiitdn  ■  4i1th  UlnhUndorK  (Jn» 
rtiuiieutn  (lime  '  i«aiUli  rrnu  it  CualUiW  is  U\P 
MM«A('tUI«Ptt«    MllHI'tl     Mail     lit     lltni     lllROitl 

tl    wns  Mivi'ii  iiy  III*  NiitiK  III  inoii   wlin  itii> 
awei'Mil    l.iMi'iilii*    ni«i     I'itil     rill*    viiUiiii.o»t'« 

WlLhlll  4N  IlilUM 

rnrrt'a  rmtileat.  wiali  fur  lila  \uiU\if  la  aljll 
lit  Hie  ruluie  il.  Iina  liPi'otite  n  I'Uainltt  In 
rtutllp  iNiaMuirti'iUa  'iwnrtth  In  fnllrn  liemea 
tieal'iwiiiH  Ihetn  <>ii  the  iian'  <if  Min  miii'n 
All  iifflrer  a  rtiilt  la  nn  lii>iaer  n  lii\r  l<i  U\n 
Mnttnl  iif  Mutiiir  U^nl  lina  heguii  I'lirreapmiil- 
etire  nliti*<t  nt  aecvirluK  fur  tila  ireni  I'renl  • 
irniKUlrp  tlie  recngiilMiiii  an  imiM  ask  Klvptt 
U)  ihiiar  uiKler  hia  onminniul  'I'tis  pniappcl 
aeema  biiKhtennd  by  the  renewed  luater  aui- 
rovindlni  the  nnine  uf  Willlnm  tl  Cuahliif 
Bhouid  he  lAin  thia  (ibjrctive  lyird  will  never 
be  nt  A  loM  In  pointing  nut  the  (rnwn  |p\vel 
ul  his  C'lllpi-tlun 


THE  SIXTIES     AN  EXHIBITION- 
CONSCIOUS  ERA 

Mr  KASEM  Mr  Spciker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  addrctis  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASEIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Febru- 
ary, I  Introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 595,  a  rtftoliition  that  would  ex- 
prew  the  desire  of  ConKress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  enter  Into 
negotiations  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  the  membership  of  the  Bureau  In- 
ternational des  Expositions 

A  recent  move  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
recognizing  the  advantaKPs  of  member- 


ship in  the  Bureau  is  reminiscent  of  the 
sputnik  "scoop" — although  somewhat 
less  spectacular.  The  results  could  be 
along  the  same  line,  however,  giving  the 
Communist  nations  another  boost  in  in- 
ternational prestige  through  the  effective 
use  of  trade  fairs  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

The  follC'Wing  article  from  the  New 
York  Herad  Tribune,  Thui'sday.  April 
28,  1960,  is  self-explanatory. 

Nioscovw  Act.  To  Snare  1967  World's  Pahi — 

S«:vEN  Red  Nations  Join  Body  That  Dixides 

(By  B    J    Cutler  I 

Paris.  Aprl.  27  — The  Soviet  Union  Is  mak- 
ing -\  determ.ned  bid  ro  get  the  1967  World's 
Fair  for  Mos<  ow  and,  to  Improve  its  chances, 
has  suddenly  brought  seven  Communist 
membeis  Inta  the  international  body  that 
will  decide  the  contest 

The  Interr.atlunal  Bureau  of  Expositions, 
which  bus  it.'  headquarters  here.  Is  to  decide 
m  a  voUe  Ma;  5  whether  to  award  the  fair  to 
Vienna,  Mun'real    nr  Moscow 

New  York  wi;i  be  the  scene  of  the  1&64 
World*  Fair  The  exposition,  planned  to  run 
2  years,  will  be  held  at  riushina  Meadow 
Park  Queens 

Alter  year*  of  Indifference  to  the  work  of 
the  Bvireau.  Poland.  CaechosUnakla,  Hun- 
ifiiry.  Riiinanui.  Bulgaria,  and  the  Ukrainian 
and  DytloruaUiiii  H<ivlet  Republic*  Joined  the 
orgttiu/ntum  thm  week  Their  nimivp  «<- 
eiinliiitf  to  II  formed  uouroee  w.i*  'n  support 
Mip  8o<;iPi  UuUiiis  bid  for  t!ip  IU07  liiir 

I'hr  I'liinriunlat  voIIdk  atreuitih  In  the 
Hurnnu  hna  luiw  liirreiiaed  tv<<tn  one  Voire  to 
Il  lilcit'  or  eiK  il  I'herp  \-  It  lotiU  i<[  :i()  iiiPin- 
hei  a 

At  l*|l  Ul«l  DtPPlllirf  MiU'i  II  M  Mill  lliilPilU 
W.ta  uuAhiP  t>  I'hiHian  tietweeit  M.r  i mul  ilu  lea 
iif  M'lefow  VlPiiiirt  niut  Mniiirrni  In  'ho 
lii'ervnj    ih«  Huviei   tJiilmi  fuiiiul  "pvpii  new 

volxa  ]r  tlWi'l  iir  IhP  llon-Cilllllinilllal  ItmiTl' 
l)PI«  Dplll,  III  Ir  aujiporl  lielwei'ii  Vn^ilui  'iMl 
MllllllP^l   Ml  M'liw'a  nitiiipuspi  ihiiy  Hiiin  1'  iMr 

run 
Ml'   *<pr»i(t't    1)11  Mttii'h   17    lUflo    ilir 

Pri'aldlMl  a 'Ml  K  mrMttUn  to  tlir  Con- 
mTNN   ()UllilMlU    A    litiiponrd    pidUllUM    fill 

rxiirtiKlnd  p*<p(ji'l)»  )f(iu«n  Dncumrni  No 
Bl)  I  won  (1  Mint  Ukn  1,0  (luoto  (itif  |>(ir- 
lion  of  Hint  mraajigr  which  lll('lilil«"i  «»'V' 
nral  UlrpN  llir  tvdminlMtl  ittKill  frrla 
would  Ulnu.ltUi'  rxixii'tn     Thr  rxctMiM  la 

HA   follows 

■f')  h#lj)  "<  !■  r<ijiorip|'»  111  thr  (1p\  rliipliiPii' 
of  thPli*  for"!  rn  anlea  we  ahnuUI  linpfnn  Mip 
mirJiPriria  CI  ivpriiinent  aorvirpa  iwiw  .imun 
able  to  biiali  paa  flrtns  nnd  p«pp«  Inllv  u«rfMl 
to  our  nmnl  pr  prixlucrra  'Ihrnio  arrvirpa 
have  b*en  nvnilnhle  all  alona  hut  wp  mw 
mfuao  thorn  with  a  new  ptirp<»p  .nui 
atrenntben  lliem  with  additional  rpaourrra 
Accordlhgly.  I  huve  directed  comprohpiisive 
atepa  tO  •  •  *  mftke  fuller  u^e  of  In'prnn- 
tloiial  trade  lairs,  trade  mlaslcna,  and  other 
promotional  means  to  atlmulate  the  Interest 
of  forelfn  bu .  era  In  US  prr>duct«  while  con- 
tinuing to  pnipha4l7,e  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  ipe<lal  pr  >gram  for  International  under- 
standing 

Olobel  co(  peration  in  fairs  and  exhibi- 
tions can  mc  .St  be  expressed  by  the  United 
States  In  be<oming  a  member  of  the  Bur- 
eau InlornaMonal  des  Expositions.  Cost 
of  membership  in  this  International 
agency  of  :i5  major  countries  is  small 
compared  to  countless  advantages.  Cost 
of  Joining  Is  $1,200  and  the  armual  dues 
are  less  than  1 1, 500.  The  benefits  arc 
the  moBt  fai  reaching  Imaginable  In  this 
fair-coiisolousera. 


If  we  consider  ourselves  a  nation  of 
gentle  and  p<?aceful  ways  we  should 
seriously  con.sider  all-out  participation 
in  a  medium  which  can  most  convey  our 
ideologies     and     creativity — exhibitions. 

Many  of  our  exhibits  in  past  fairs  are 
still  talked  about  today.  At  the 
Futurama  during  the  New  York  Fair  of 
1939-40  spectai/Ors  were  carried  along  on 
a  moving  platform  around  the  edges  of 
a  huge  model  of  the  city  of  the  future, 
looking  down  a.>  though  from  an  airplane 
at  a  height  of  2.000  feet.  The  vision  of 
the  future  embraced  elevated  traffics  ay.s. 
pede.strian  esplanade.s  and  other  radical 
departures  from  the  horse-and-buufiv 
era  in  which  most  of  the  cities  are  still 
held.  City  and  regional  planning  ex- 
perts looked  somewhat  askance  at  these 
ideas  20  years  aKO,  yet.  popular  thinking 
has  Kone  markedly  in  thi.s  direction  since 
the  Futurama  was  first  unveiled 

The  ChicaKo  Exposition  was  note- 
worthy for  Its  scientific  di.splays,  caie- 
ful  study  of  the  exhibits  In  ihc  Hall  of 
Science  could  give  you  at  least  a  smatter- 
ing of  the  fundamental.s  of  phy.sics, 
chemistry,  and  biolo«y  The  sinwle  at- 
trnction  that  caused  the  mo^t  exclte- 
mo):t  was  a  ctoup  of  human  ombiyos 
piix-'Vrcl  il;  iiK'nhdl,  iiiiiuiwed  Ul  ordfi- 
[.<  in  thr  at^i-  (if  ft  few  weekh  up  almoNl 
111  'i.i;  1 '1!  :iiiiM      '!'>ii«  \viin  only  Ufl  veiirw 

II     1'     .liul    SIM     II   I'    I  Xhlbll    'UlN    ('0|l.'>lClt'l  l'(| 

diiiiiii!  luiuly  to  the  point  of  iii(l<-<'riuy, 
Il   ]\An  khowii  how  atroiiMlv  nn  i-xhll)!- 
iimi  CUM  itiflmiicc  nM(l  fdurii'f 

CHMIUinuNH     TMH    MonT    Inmiinimi     hii    w. 

rtki.     MHMWN 

Pli'aldtMll  I'.lM'nlmvsri  h  iCi'Ptll  imw  PX- 
pill'  illivc  pttiiimcr)  tt  plOUltUII  of  Vlu- 
niniii  a«|p»Mlnl|ihl|)  lo  a||mi||nln  Ihf  flow 
r!  [:  fi  pi  oilui  1 1  iihionil  'I'lila  alirliulh* 
f  liliiM  of  litulc  plninotlofl  pdVrio  fnuiiV 
jlllitara     llllll    llMi^    III    pnlMCWlAI    IM   inilklllU 

fuii    uii'    of    iiu.ci iiiiiiotmi    trndp    fitiiN 

Ihii'ir  of  UN  who  iKlVocrtl.c  UH  pBlllcl- 
pillion  111  liiliM  iiiiiloiiiit  liitdr  fnli'M  ntid 
pxhilJiUoiiM  aini'prrly  frrt  ihni  ihr  oiiiv 
Mc'iiuliir  tmtnirrAtntton  of  thiN  fnrlinu  Im 

III  lirldim  In  Mich  vitnily  linpoilnnt  oi  • 
.;.iii;,'iiM(ili«  Ukn  UiP  lliiM'iui  Ilitrilm* 
1 .1)1. Ill  tir'i  l':xpoi.iiion'« 

HI  '  1  :  w  ;     ■<     nf     rvlti*    ►«l'l*INMi     ti  v     nURRAU'S 

►  ''I  Mit>n     MAC  nil  t    l■^^^^ 

In  the  ;(!'h  cniitury  thr  frpipirr.cy  of  In* 
trrnnti'  r..(l  rxhjl  Minna  Inrrpnand  hut  It  wi»a 
in. !;:.:•,  nfr-r  World  Wnr  I  that  thr  nUinhpr 
;  rxpwx;':  im  l)«  rame  nlnrmlng  Al'm^/nide 
Hi  larK*  AilU  briuiilful  rxpoaltloiu  which  wrie 
n  credit  to  clMhxntlon,  countless  Inr^e  and 
umiill  pxixmltiona  cropped  up,  the  tlmellnpan 
of  which  were  doubtful  and  the  or«unlzatloii 
of  which  merits  severe  criticism. 

Generally  speaking,  there  were  three  nniln 
Mhjertlons  Ui  auch  a  dliiorderly  approach  by 
guvcrnmeM.«     ({roups,    and    individuals 

1  Too  often  the  expositions  were  organised 
by  unqualified  personnel  mainly  concerned 
with  personal  gain,  who  would  set  up  ex- 
hibits on  A  mediocre  program,  and  still  ob- 
tain their  ({overnmenl's  support;  consequent- 
ly,  either  throuj;h  lack  of  information  or 
because  of  outside  pressure,  the  government 
would  Invite  foreign  natlonj  to  very  costly 
exhibits    lacking    in    Interest, 

2  The  expositions  were  exceedingly  fre- 
quent 

3  The  regulations  for  participation  varied 
from  one  eipoiltlon  to  the  other  nt  the  whim 
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of  the  organizer  who  too  often  was  not 
sufflclently  supervisee  and  whose  fees  ren- 
dered were  exorbitant 

As  a  reeult,  as  early  as  1912,  the  varlovis 
governments  had  convened  In  Berlin,  at  the 
instlKation  of  the  German  Government.  In 
order  to  sign  an  agreement  Intended  to  cleah 
up  the  organization  cf  these  exhibits  which 
had  become  such  a  Iraln  both  on  private 
and  public  fund.«!:  however,  the  Berlin  Con- 
vention was  not  put  Into  practice  because 
of  the  war  of  1914,  which  prevented  the 
ratification    by   the    nations    Involved. 

Tl;ie  French  Government  tixjk  over  the 
German  Governments  initiative  and  the 
convention  was  elaborated  at  a  diplomatic 
conference  which  took  place  In  Paris  from 
12  to  22  November  1028  (Maurice  Isaac, 
September  1942  > 

Thus  the  Bureau  International  des  Ex- 
positions wa.s  formed  as  an  ethical 
agency,  not  rcpre;icnting  any  i-ingle 
country,  to  act  in  the  name  of  all  tlie  par- 
ticipating countries  within  the  scope  of 
its  authority.  T>ie  BIE  opeiatcs  on  a 
budget  comix).sr'd  .solely  of  lunds  donated 
by  these  countries  based  on  the  size  of 
the  mimbei  nation.s, 

TOAmc  JAM  IN  rmnm 
Tlie  role  played  by  the  Burrnu  In- 
ternational 1.1  more  important  than  ever 
to  pri'venl  umimlna  schedules  and  r  re- 
.Miltnnt  dlmlnl.hlnK  value  of  fnir  efforts, 
Kveiy  eouniry  cnjoylna  luo'-perity, 
rrowih  and  ineifn.i  iiii  tnifle  with  dthrr 
iiutluiu)  liub  umbiiifiii:.  to  \iir' •  ,iM  Inter- 
natlonnl  exhibMinn  lo.i  o:  ^  ,.,  '  me  in 
the  future  'I  hr  (  i  miiiein  tillenllon  n 
louiitiy  let  riven,  111'  loi.iit   'nflux  unU 

'  '  •'■    liM|i.  I  I    I  II   ltd  ri  on    M'.    Ill    H       exhl* 

1  tiMO'i  hi'iilv  1^1  il  i''i'  V I  hieip!!!  Tljt 
Mni--t|i  Willi!  .  I  I  11     III'  nrnl  inalor 

)«r  I  \v  HI  I  M  o  II  ion  •  liiiA  111  I  li.il  I  l.rnji 
blO('hl»lialt-i  'lins^i  I  nil  evtti  innl'f  ti 
prtifll  denpllr  the  fid  Hint  llu  ihukI 
nhnwi  mo' I  innioi  c'p'i  i' o  li^.uiuhlv 
hiVe   Woiilul    up  Willi    M|b'.tiit,!li>I   (ipelH- 

tlor'.nllo'-e^ 

HOVHk    lONCUNniNV    RWinLUllnN    III 

IfitUNii  ('(itu'iti'ieiil  ne-o'uroii  '"iflS,  ln« 
Irodiieed  coiieiii  leiil  v  rrhliiiv  :;i  lOflO, 
lUld  lefiiU'd  lo  the  Cntiun  I'-r  nii  Tor* 
dun  Affann,  nUlcn, 

/ietoterd  b)/  thp  Hou»0  n/  MeftrftrntaUvrti 
(tht  f«Nal«  eot»0Ufroi(  I ,  I'lim  it  u  the  Mnne 
of  thi  OongrtM  thai  Uie  ftevrettu-y  ot  Stet* 
should  enter  Into  ntfotlatlons  to  bring  th« 
UnliMl  Stntee  Intn  the  mpinhprahlp  of  th§ 
Sur*ii\i  Intnrnntirinal  iu»  P"x|iof4iUoii»;  nnd 
bfl  It  fiirthT 

ilr.Mi/eerf  Thil  such  neRotlntlons  thnll  bo 
entered  lnU»  by  tlu  .'^  cretnry  of  BtAt«  only 
In  the  event  ttiui  certain  chnn^o  tn  th« 
nrtlclec  of  the  lOaf  convention  under  which 
•old  Bureau  Intcrnntionnl  des  Expositions 
now  operates  be  made  which  would  make 
mcmbrrahlp  uccrptablc  to  the  United  .Stllt^•^, 
r\nd  that  siirh  dctermlnailon  of  nrce])ittbllliy 
b«  mode  by  the  Setretary  of  State. 

Our  Oovernmrnt  has  never  .joined  the 
niE  because  of  the  bollcf  that  no  foreign 
body  should  Influence  the  United  States 
in  when  it  could  or  could  not  have  an  in- 
ternational exhibition.  Also,  according 
to  the  BIE  rules,  exhibitions  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  government  of  the  or- 
ganizing country.  In  preparing  House 
Concurrent  R«»olut.on  595.  these  two 
objections  wore  submitted  to  the  cove- 
nant* committee  of  the  BIE — in  Lon- 
don—so that,   if  acceptable,  modinca- 


tions  will  be  made  in  the  rules  and 
repulations  of  the  BIE  making  adoption 
of  the  resolution  possible. 

THE    BIE 

Pacts  should  be  made  clear  about  the 
1928  Convention  of  Nations  which  was 
orgamzed  to  regulate  its  members'  offi- 
cial participation  in  international  ex- 
hibitions. The  BIE — as  it  is  abbrevi- 
ated— in  its  origin  of  exhibitions  says 
that — 

Exhibitions  are  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  need  which  nations  have  always  felt 
for  bringing  before  the  public  the  results 
of  the  ldea£  of  inventors,  of  the  ingenuity 
of  technicians  and  the  work  of  Industry. 
They  are,  above  all.  demonstrations  of  pres- 
tige calculated  to  maintain  and  to  develop 
a  i>eop!e's  confidence  In  the  excellence  of 
national  products. 

Its  rules  and  regulations  specify  that — 

FU«t  cf  all  the  biireau  mu^t  prevent 
publicity  about  a  proposed  Interuutional 
exposition  If  It  docs  not  comply  with  the 
conditions  necessary  for  Its  approval  by  the 
bureau,  or  to  use  an  expression  from  tlie 
convention  proper,  if  It  does  not  comply 
with  the  conditions  nefc»^.^ry  fur  It*  regla- 
tratlon.  Tills  would  be  ilie  cu*r,  for  cx- 
nmple,  If  the  prijjy>i.cd  «x))u»li;on  weie 
planned  fur  a  dMte  whlih  did  not  iMrret^pond 
to  the  deUrmtnMl  time  lapse  between  ex- 
poaltluni.  In  such  a  ctuie,  the  hciriimy 
would  iiuliry  the  orgaio^Pia  ttuu  ii.t  tov 
ernmeiita  tbai  .  h  .1,  ik{  '.iiii;  would 
have  no  rhAiirc  1  ^  .  i< .  1  n  1,1. d  v^ouui  thua 

rellpve    the    varlnu.-    i..m    .im    to'in    unneeea- 

aary  tiommunloatioi.:  ..00  non,  iirorta  with< 

UUt  prMtlONl  pull     ><•••• 

Ttt*  •ilUSUuii  Mo  oil  I'P  Ihp  atoDP  If  nil 
eHpneltloii  were  pio  t  iii  i>>  u  ituninPiuiiisr 
naUtm,  (wr  aritata  1  vt  iiip  imtsmiioii  aiipti 
iHlaa  ihai  mambar  nm-ooB  iiiaiiieiiiitiinn 
imtlotie)  will  coneuii  Hip  MIK  i<i<ro)r  mipiii. 
iMf  S'leh  nn   invM'iHon    lonl   vmulil  ni-flinp 

'1    I     <•    llir    pi    .IM.    ci,|    ikp<      llloll    jiloSlllPlI    IhP 

Ml.    iMi  ,,,.1  iici.   iiijii  ipfl  ln^  IliP  enuvpiiiloii 
I     ni     ii<iitii    pipilV'iiPiit    |iiiiitniitpp«, 
I"  HI  lliri  iii'M'      oti-nlOrtila     I  lit|ii»»l  VPI    may 
not  rtppnini  h    ihr  iMiM>nu   willi  ii|i|'lli'nliiitiB 

'     I     II.   inMiO       I.        Mill  )l    njiplll'Ml  lull    tiiuit    lie 

I.  I'll  '  '.  Ill'  I  Miiiliy  HhiD-  lliK  pxiioaitinii 
U  lii  be  Uv.t\  lliil  ii|ip:i<  ii  ;oii  In  ni'i  riitnliln 
only  \(hiOM  IliP  fo'towii.,'  I  iiitlt:o|,»  (I) 
It  miial  liP  I'  <1'-  'V  'iii'i  Ihr  ii'nilrMl  llttir 
limits      (Ul     riK    fxpocllloii    Miuat    he  (if   hi) 

omoiRl  natura  or  ofltataiiy  npirovni,  mut 
iH)  It  muit  bf  piaaBMl  {>-'  n  <ii<ip  wioih 

itgrepa  wlUi  the  ettlaMiM  Ol  o,    "iM    i« 

Th"  orli^lnal  slpnntory  nntionx  of  thn 
1928  convention  wore'  Albnnln.  AuNfiln, 
Beklum,  Braill,  Cnnnda,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Dcnmnik.  nominicnn  nrpnl;llr, 
Finland,  France  (lormnny,  Orrnt  Brit- 
ain, Orcece.  Guaiemu'.a,  Haiti.  Hunpary, 
Israel.  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Morocco, 
Netherlands.  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Poland,  RumanU.  Spain. 
Sweden,  Switzerlatul,  Tunisia,  U  S.S  R.. 
Yugoslavia. 

rxmroax  or  thc  die 

Thr  Bureau  International  des  Expo.sl- 
tlons  wiui  organized  for  thc  purposes  of 
furih i'llnp  increasiiiKly  efllclent  coopera- 
tion between  international  exhibitions 
nnd  expositions,  .snfet.TuardlnR  their  In- 
teri«iLs  nnd  extendinn  their  sphere  of  op- 
eration throuRhout  the  world,  thus  con- 
trlbutlnB  to  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
between  nations  and  to  thc  development 
of  international  trade.  Its  activities  are 
bn.ned  on  thc  supiJort  of  ita  membern  and 
on  a  dL-iclpllnp  freely  accepted  by  them. 


THK  CONVEKTION   DIALS   WITH   SIX 

FTTNDAMENTM.    POINTS 

The  decisions  taken  at  the  1928  con- 
vention of  the  BIE  deal  with  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

First  question:  "To  which  exhibitions 
do  the  adopted  regulations  apply?' 

An  oCBcially  recognized,  or  an  ofiBcial 
international,  exhibition  is  considered  to 
be  any  manifestation,  whatever  its  de- 
nomination, to  which  foreign  countries 
are  invited  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, which  ha.s,  generally  speaking,  no 
reguJar  frequency;  whose  principal  aim 
is  to  exhibit  the  progress  made  by  the 
different  countries  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  production,  and  in  which  as 
a  rule  no  difference  is  made  between 
buyers  and  visitors  for  entry  to  the  ex- 
liibition  site. 

By  limiting  it.s  jurisdiction  to  exhibi- 
tions which  comply  with  certain  require- 
ments, the  convention  has  excluded  from 
its  authority  certain  event.?  of  a  special 
kind  Those  are:  Exhibitions  lasting 
less  than  3  weeks;  certain  scientific  ex- 
hibitions; exhibitions  of  fine  art*;  ex- 
hibitions organized  by  one  country  In 
that  of  onother  on  the  invitation  of  the 
other  country, 

ctAaairicATioN  or  kxhibitions 

Tha  exhibitions  dealt  with  by  the 
leiMluiiojih  m.'ty  be  of  va-itly  dlf!ereiit 
kind><  It  IN  Ihen'toijj  nerenimry  lo  dia- 
tiiiuuihii  bi'lween  ihcin  "Dw  convention 
nuieed  tuu  of  nil  un  iwu  nmin  hub- 

l11\  lilohh 

(itNrHAl     HaMinttKiNH    AMU    k»'»(lAl. 

saMmttiiiNM 

An  r-vhitiilinii  !■-■  It-imnd  Henriwl  wlinn 
11  fif'rtU  with  l\\p  proiMPM  itrhlrved  iti  t» 
pnriirulAr  field  npplvlha  lu  aevt<ial 
iHniiehMi  (if  hum«»i  ncMlvily 

r  HttiMDle*  Jfrftllh  rxhtbHlnnn,  modern 
eonifnrtu  rxhll»llloii«,  town  plnniiltiB 
e»hii)iiionft 

M|)t«cii»l  exhiblllotn  ore  Ihone  wliieli 
(teul  wiih  only  one  parllrulnr  tprhnlqu", 
iiiw  nmlerlul  or  bunir  nerd 

1  vninpli*!  'I  rxllle*  exhibitions,  ttluinl" 
r.ii'n  exhiljltlon*   food  exhibition* 

(•'•nrrul    rxlibltionN    have    two    «ub« 

I   ;V  ''.lop.a 

(irn'M'ltl  rvhibltlon.i  of  thr  f\'M  rntr- 
•  "V  In  uhlrh  the  invited  rniintrles  are 
t'   M,,Mnil  le  foi  the  rrrrflon  of  their  own 

;■•  ••iMon.a, 

f  lenrnil  exhibitions  of  the  f^erond  ente- 
I'-irv  in  whieh  no  country  has  the  option 
to  r(in,'itruct  or  build  a  pavilion. 

The  rlasslflcntlon  also  takes  into  ac- 
count the  peoffrnphlcal  position  of  the 
orjianl/lnir  country  For  this  purpose 
the  world  1,<»  divided  into  three  zones: 
European  7one.  pan-American  tone  the 
rest  of  the  world 

Peeond  question:  "Who  Is  responsible 
for  the  applleatlon  of  thc  ORreement?" 

The  Bureau  International  des  Exix)r1- 
tlons  (BIE'  In  Paris  Is  rc5ponslblc  with 
its  board  of  directors,  classification  com- 
mittee, and  management. 

Third  question ;  "What  is  the  duration 
of  an  International  exhibition  and  how 
often  may  an  international  exhibition  bo 
held?" 

The  convention  fixed  the  frequency 
of  cxhlbitlona  as  summArlzed  In  this 
table. 
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May 


5 


I  i 


« 


Ih'i' 


Klndort'ihihltlon 


(liiM  rill  rxhll.liioii!"  of  l«t  mti'Kory 

t  Iciicnvl  i'jhllillloii.1  o(  ^il  ciilfgory  of  'UfTcr- 

l>llt   ItllMlS. 

rii'tiiTnl  (Mhliiiiion*  of  2<1  Ptit(»)tory  of  stame 
kin<!. 

.-'I'ccuil  fxliJViltlon  of  iliiTorotu  klnJs 

«;|H'(i;»l  iMhlliliion  of  tunw  klii'l     
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Fourth  question:  "What  are  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  organization?" 

The  signatories  to  the  convention  were 
cautious  in  their  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion. Few  definite  principles  were  laid 
down  because  the  delegates  were  dealing 
in  effect  with  a  field  which  was  In  the 
process  of  evolution.  They  preferred  to 
adopt  a  formula  which  provided  stand- 
ard or  basic  regulations  which  constitute 
recommendations  for  organizers  and 
which  are  therefore  subject  to  amend- 
ments. 

Fifth  question:  "What  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  countries  organizing  interna- 
tional exhibitions?" 

The  first  duty  is  to  request  registra- 
tion from  the  BIE.  stating  the  kind  of 
exhibition  proposed  and  its  duration.  It 
should  also  state  the  general  theme  and 
include  classifications,  safety  precau- 
tions, insurance  and  customs  regulations, 
and  so  forth. 

Sixth  question:  "What  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  countries  pai'ticipating  in  inter- 
national exhibitions?" 

Countries  invited  to  participate  in  an 
international  exhibition  must  first  ascer- 
tain if  the  invitation  comes  from  a  coun- 
try i>articipating  in  the  convention.  If 
such  is  not  the  case,  the  advice  of  the 
BIE  should  be  souRht.  In  any  event,  no 
country  may  accept  an  invitation  unless 
the  proposed  exhibition  offers  the  guar- 
antees required  by  the  convention  and 
has  been  duly  registered. 

Governments  of  countries  accepting 
invitations  to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  mu.=^t  appoint  a  com- 
missioner general  or  special  deputy  a.s  an 
official  representative  and  to  see  that  the 
reijuiatiorLs  ai-e  respected 

US  membership  in  the  Bureau  Inter- 
national des  Expositions  would  eliminate 
the  unfortunate  duplication  of  two  large 
fairs  being  held  simultaneously  in  the 
United  States  such  as  was  experienced 
in  1939  with  New  York  and  San  Fi-an- 
ci.sco.  This  duplication  re.sulted  in  a  dis- 
advantaiip  to  both  expo.sition.s  which  is 
reflected  by  the  losses  to  both  fair  or- 
ganizaiions.  Many  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, wi.shing  to  p)articipate.  had  to  make 
a  choice  as  to  whether  to  exhibit  at  New- 
York  or  San  Pi-ancisco.  The  result  wa.s 
that  no  member  nation  of  the  BIE  par- 
ticipated ofBcially  and  those  foreign  pa- 
vilions at  San  Franci.sco  were  actually 
supported  by  industries  and  exporters  of 
those  countries,  not  the  countries  them- 
selves. 

The  next  international  exposition  in 
the  United  States  will  provide  million.s 
of  people  with  the  opportunity  to  bet- 
ter evaluate  the  educational  attainments 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  awaken  manv 
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Expositions  In  the  United  States  should 
be  designed  to  provide  permanent  facili- 
ties to  follow  the  exposition  itself;  a 
permanent  t.'ade  fair  by  the  individual 
plants  of  the  Nation  to  annually  display 
the  product.'  of  their  skills  and  know- 
how  The  threat  trade  fairs  of  Europe 
have  demons'  rated  the  economic  value  of 
such  a  facility. 

The  policy  of  the  pa.=;t  of  demolishing 
the  buildings  and  ground  improvements 
involving  ma;iy  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  physical  properties  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  exposition,  and  the  resulting  waste 
of  such  improvements  should  never  again 
prevail.  In  the  development  of  the 
Brussels  World's  Fair,  the  foreign  na- 
tions— other  than  Belgium — and  the  in- 
dustrial groui>s.  private  firms  and  organi- 
zations, sfK  nt  approximately  $195 
million  for  s'ructural  costs — more  than 
$100,000  each.  Under  a  plan  for 
permanent  tiade  fair  centers,  operation 
succeeding  tie  exposition  itself,  foreign 
nations  and  others  would  be  spared  the 
cost  of  demol.tion  of  their  buildings  and 
land  rescoral  ion  which  has  heretofore 
been  involved  in  expositions,  including 
the  Brussels  World's  Fair. 

BENEFTlrs    OF    U.S.    MEMBERSHIP    IN    THE    BIE 

Chiefly,  the  benefits  to  the  United 
States  of  membership  in  the  Bureau  In- 
ternational dts  Expo.sitions  include: 

Giving  the  United  States  an  active 
voice  in  the  regulatory  procedures  which 
properly  govern  international  fairs  and 
exhibitions. 

Prevent  major  exhibitions  from  being 
held  on  the  continent  of  the  United 
States  simulti  neously. 

Develop  more  interest  within  Amer- 
ican industry  to  participate  in  exposi- 
tions and  trade  fairs  both  here  and 
abroad,  thus  helping  to  expand  inter- 
national trad« , 

Membership  of  the  United  States  in 
the  BIE  woulci  induce  other  nonmember 
countnas  r,o  .  oin  the  bureau,  thus  in- 
creasing the  sphere  of  effectiveness  of 
the  convention. 


The  United  States  would  have,  for  the 
first  time  in  hl.story,  an  offlclally  sanc- 
tioned world's  fair  guarnnteelnR  par- 
ticipation of  all  or  most  of  the  memb<'r 
natlon.s.  Thl.s  can  assure  a  fair  of  equal 
or  perhaps  greater  .succe.ss  than  of 
Brussels. 

TO   SUM    UP 

No  nation  wants  to  be  overlooked  in 
comparl.son  with  the  efforts  of  other  na- 
tions, thus  the  imjxjrtance  of  fans  and 
exhibitions  as  showca.ses  for  national 
prestige  have  never  been  so  Important. 
The  sixties  are  makln;,'  us  more  fmr 
conscious.  'I he  future  will  see  dramatic 
acceleration  of  trade  fairs,  international 
expositions,  and  trade  marts. 

Times  have  changed  enormou.sly  since 
the  last  big  fair  was  held  on  our  soil. 
In  the  old,  caicfree  days,  a  city  or  a 
State  could  undertake  an  international 
exposition  and  fall  on  its  face,  and  aside 
from  damage  to  loral  pride  it  did  not 
matter  much.  In  this  deadly  serious  era. 
our  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  Is 
Involved  In  everything  we  do.  and  with 
mass  communication  going  full  bla.st 
the  slightest  slip  is  promptly,  gleefully, 
and  exaggeratedly  reported  all  over  the 
world  by  those  hostile  to  us  and  our  way 
of  hfe. 

We  must  take  a  position  for  global  co- 
operation in  fairs  and  exhibitions 
through  membership  in  the  Bureau  In- 
ternational des  Expositions. 


DAMAGES    AWARDED    FOR    UNJUST 
CONVICTION  AND  IMPRISONMENT 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
2513' e)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  so  as  to  increa.se  the  amount  of 
damages  awarded  for  unjust  conviction 
and  imprisonment  from  the  present  $5- 
000  maximum  limit  to  a  $10,000  maxi- 
mum Umit. 

This  highly  commendable  provision  of 
the  law  was  first  enacted  May  24,  1938. 
The  compelling  moral  factors  that  un- 
derlie the  enactment  is  well  and  fully 
set  forth  in  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Keegan,  71  Fed- 
eral Supplement  623.  where  the  court 
stated : 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the 
safeguarding  of  society  by  the  prosecution 
of  crimes  against  it.  Is  a  sovereign  attribute 
inherent  In  all  governments,  one  of  the  Jura 
majestatls.  and  for  mistakes  in  exercising 
this  sovereign  right,  there  can  be  no  liability 
against  the  goverrunent  without  Ita  con- 
sent. •  •  •  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that,  where  a  sovereign  government  has 
punished  a  person  for  a  crime  of  which  the 
I>erson  was  entirely  innocent,  in  fairness  and 
Justice  the  injured  person  should  be  com- 
pensated. He  cannot  be  made  whole.  The 
wrong  cannot  be  wholly  righted,  but  In  such 
instances,  at  the  very  least,  the  Injured  per- 
son can  be  compensated  by  the  sovereign. 
Of  course,  it  Is  distasteful  to  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  lawyers  and  Judges  particularly, 
to  think  that  an  entirely  innocent  person  is 
ever  punished  for  a  crime.  There  are.  how- 
ever, certain  glaring  Instances  of  this  tragedy. 
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The  law  limits  rrllof  to  Sft.OOO,  In  no 
event  could  one  entitled  to  r('dre.sH  under 
the  law  recover  more  than  $5,000  How- 
ever adt^uale  that  may  have  been  when 
It  wa.s  enacted  In  1938,  its  inadequacy 
under  the  pievalllrg  conditions  of  these 
times  Is  obvious  C  osls  and  expen.ses  In- 
curred m  establishing  an  unjust  convic- 
tion, without  any  regard  to  compen.sa- 
tlon  for  damage  to  reputation  and  the 
shock  and  .shame  )t  an  unjust  convic- 
tion, can  easily  exceed  even  the  $10,000 
which  I  propose  in  my  bill. 

However  I  prefer  that  as  the  original 
enactment  was  mo<lesl  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  recoverable,  so  should  this 
change  be  modest  and.  as  to  any  un- 
usual matters,  distinct  and  distinguish- 
able, redress  may  still  be  had  to  the 
conscience  of  Congie.ss 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  lender  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr  ScHrRER  1  Is  recognized  for  90 
minutes 

Mr  SCHERER.  Mr  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary last  year,  the  gentleman  from 
California  introduced  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  add  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
the  two  words  "seditious  activity."  He 
stated  at  the  time  that  the  purpose  of 
his  resolution  was  to  strengthen  con- 
gressional investigations  of  communism 
and  that  "it  is  not  my  intention  to  have 
the  House  cease  its  activity  in  investi- 
gating subversion." 

THE    CAT    IS    OUT    OF    THE    BAG 

In  opposing  the  resolution,  I  said  that 
the  gentleman's  proposal,  if  adopted, 
would  sound  the  dea.h  knell  of  investiga- 
tions of  the  Communist  corLspiratorial 
apparatus  in  the  Unit.ed  States.  I 
charged  that  the  gentleman's  proposal 
to  turn  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  over  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  would  result  in  the 
abolition  of  congressional  investigations 
of  subversive  activities  in  this  country, 
since  the  chairman  of  the  present  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  just  as  violently  op- 
posed to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  is  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  It  would  be  like 
assigning  the  sheep  to  watch  the  wolf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  last  year  vigorously  denied 
that  complete  abolition  was  his  objective 
and  took  me  to  task  rather  severely  for 
que.stioning  his  motii/es. 

But  now  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  A 
week  ago  Monday,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  he  changed  his  tune  He  called 
for  ab.solute  and  coinplete  abolition. 

VILmCATION     OR      REASON? 

His  remarks  on  the  floor  at  that  time 
comprised  the  most  shocking  and  un- 
justified attack  on  Members  of  this  body 


I  have  heard  In  the  8  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Indi- 
vidual members  Its  various  activities, 
statements,  legislative  recommenda- 
tions— all  Its  work— is  the  work  of  in- 
dividual  Members  of  this  House.  You 
cannot  attack  a  committee,  call  It  names 
and  accuse  it  of  ml.sdeeds  without  at- 
tacking and  accusing  each  and  evej-y 
member  of  it. 

Here  are  some  of  the  choice  epithets 
the  gentleman  from  California  hurled  at 
nine  Members  of  this  Congress  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House  a  week  ago.  He  called 
the  committee  and  its  work  "bump- 
tious." "plain  silly."  "Incredible," 
"harmful."  "useless."  "bad,"  "evil," 
"abortive,"  "cruel."  "appalling."  "per- 
verse," and  "destructive,"  He  charged 
the  committee  and  its  work  with  being 
"vicious."  "a  cancer,"  ".sanctimoniously 
cruel."  a  "thoroughly  bad  institution," 
"a  national  problem,  "  and  a  "degrading 
spectacle  ' 

Mr  Speaker,  this  was  by  no  means  all 
of  the  venom  in  the  speech.  According 
to  the  gentleman  from  California: 

Tlie  major  activity  of  the  committee  •  •  • 
is  the  abridgement  of  the  citizens'  freedoms. 

The  essence  of  the  committee's  work  is 
name  calling. 

The  committee  Is  "an  agency  for  the  de- 
struction of  human  dignity  and  constitu- 
tional rights." 

It  displays  "contempt  for  the  legal  rights 
of  Its  citizens.  " 

It  makes  false  claims  of  protecting  the  In- 
ternal security  of  the  Nation. 

It  passes  "moral  Judgments  on  matters  of 
Immense   Intricacy   and   great   shadings   ' 

It  defies  "both  due  process  and  common 
decency  " 

It  Is  guilty  of  "misuse"  of  Its  authority. 

It  abuses  "the  rights  and  feelings  of  our 
citizens."  and  "disregards  the  limits  which 
our  rules  Imjxjse  on   Its  operations." 

It  Is  on  an  "endless  quest  for  attention" 
and  "Just  does  not  know  or  will  not  recog- 
nize the  limits  of  Its  Jurisdiction." 

The  committees  activity  is  "little  better 
than  Insulting  to  the  Intelligence  of  this 
House  and  this  country  ' 

It  is  a  "continuing  discredit  to  the  coun- 
try and.  more  Immediately,  to  this  House." 

The  committee  "Indicts  Itself  •  •  •  and 
the  Indictment  is  an  unavoidably  grave  one." 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  demands 
that  we  argue  only  the  is.sues  concerning: 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  that  we  not  resort  to  vilifi- 
cation and  name  calling.  I  will  leave  to 
your  judgment  the  validity  of  his  de- 
mand and  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
in  his  speech  last  week  he  violated  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
more  charge  he  made  against  the  com- 
mittee and  its  membei-s.     He  stated: 

The  committee  is  closer  to  being  dangerous 
to  America  In  Its  conception  than  most  of 
what  It  Investigates. 

This  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  remark  I 
have  heard  time  and  time  again  since 
serving  on  the  committee.  It  has  come 
repeatedly  from  sullen,  defiant,  and  con- 
temptuous members  of  the  Communist 
Party  who  have  been  subpenaed  to  testify 
before   our   committee   as   witnesses.     I 
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have  read  this  lemaik  many  times  before 
in  Communi.st  and  pro-Communist  pub- 
lications, but  I  never  dreamed  I  would 
see  the  day  when  a  Member  of  thl.s  House 
would  repeat  It  on  the  floor  It  Is  the 
use  of  this  phrase  and  some  other 
phiases  and  appellations  in  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that 
makes  me  wonder  If  he  actually  wrote 
the.se  particular  remarks 

Mr  Speaker,  since  the  charges  agaii^st 
the  committee  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  cover  the  committee's 
activities  In  the  past  few  years,  they  are 
largely  and  principally  an  indictment 
of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Francis  Walter,  and  the 
Democratic  majority  which  controls  and 
directs  the  policy  of  the  committee  In 
fact,  for  16  of  the  last  20  years,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amcrlcan  Activities  has 
been  chalrmanned  and  controlled  by  a 
Democratic  majority. 

As  a  Republican  and  a  minority  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  I  resent  this  dis- 
paragement of  the  Democratic  members 
of  this  committee  and  our  great  chair- 
man I  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  every 
Republican  m  this  House,  together  with 
a  great  majority  on  the  Democratic  side, 
like  most  Americans,  hold  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter,  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. He  is  an  excellent  and  capable 
legislator,  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and.  above  all,  a 
great  and  uncompromising  American 
patriot. 

I  regret  that  this  vicious  attack  upon 
him,  his  policies,  and  his  committee,  was 
made  when  he  was  away  from  Washing- 
ton and  on  his  way  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing m  Naples  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  European  Migration,  where  he 
so  ably  repre.sents  this  country  and 
serves  with  great  distinction.  If  he  were 
here.  I  am  sure  that  his  defense  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
would  be  far  more  effective  than  my 
feeble  efforts. 

Last  year,  following  the  introduction 
of  Mr  Roosevelt's  abolition  resolution, 
as  indicat*<l.  I  immediately  .spoke 
against  it  on  the  floor.  When  he  spoke 
a  few  days  later,  he  did  not  reply  to  the 
issues  I  raised.  Instead  he  stated  spe- 
cifically that  he  was  not  going  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  because  he 
preferred  to  be  guided  by  the  Biblical 
injunction:  "Answer  not  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly  lest  thou  also  be  like  unto 
him."  In  the  press  release  of  that 
speech  the  gentleman  from  California, 
without  qualification,  characterized  me 
as  a  fool.  Since  in  the  intervening  time 
neither  I  nor  Webster's  dictionary  has 
changed,  I  assume  that  he  will  choose 
to  follow  the  .same  Biblical  injunction  he 
cited  and  will  not  answer  me  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Webster  defines  a  fool  as 
follows: 

A  simpleton:  dolt:  natural  mean  one  who 
is  a  mental  defective:  idiot,  imbecile,  and 
moron   now  designate   three   grades  of  fools. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  California 
did  not  indicate  which  grade  applies  to 
me,  I  assume — becau.se  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  a  Roosevelt — that  he  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  I  am  a  complete  idiot  or 
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imbecile  but  only  a  moron,  which  is  the 
lesser  of  the  three  grades  of  fools  de- 
fined by  Webster. 

STRANGE    BEDFELLOWS 

In  that  same  speech,  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  this  "fool"  further,  he  quotes 
what  I.  P.  Stone  had  to  say  about  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Here  it  is  right  from  the 
text  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech: 

The  anxlOTis  strategy  of  ttie  witch  hunt- 
ers was  Indicated  In  the  reply  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt by  Gordon  H.  Scherer.  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican who  Is  probably  the  wildest  mem- 
ber of  the  House  committee  Mr  Schereb 
talked  hysterically  about  2.000  potential  sab- 
oteurs In  defense  plants  today 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  a  fool  but 
I  am  not  so  much  of  a  fool  as  to  use 
I.  F.  Stone  to  tar  a  colleague  of  mine  in 
this  House.  I  may  be  a  fool.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  am  not  so  much  of  a  fool  as  to  fail 
to  disclose  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  unbelievably  long  record  of  service 
to  the  Communist  cause  of  a  man  whose 
writings  I  had  used  to  smear  a  colleague 
of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  feel  compelled 
by  a  sense  of  fairness  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  this  man.  I.  F. 
Stone,  over  the  years,  has  re'jularly,  con- 
sistently, yes.  continuously,  served  the 
Communist  cause  by  attacking  and  vili- 
fying all  those  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist con>piratorial  apparatus.  I 
would  in  all  honesty  tell  you  that  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  he  said: 

The  FBI  has  become  one  of  those  evils 
many  recogiuze  but  few  talk  about;  It  Is  too 
dangerous  to  flght.  but  It  grows  like  a  cancer 
within  our  free  society 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  feel  com- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  fairne.ss  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  I.  F.  Stone. 
to  whom  the  Communist  Party  has  re- 
ferred as  "our  good  friend."  has  one  of 
the  longest  records  of  service  to  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  that  has  ever  been 
compiled.  In  fact.  I  would  make  it  a 
part  of  the  Record,  as  I  do  now: 

Information  Prom  the  Files  of  the  Commtt- 
TEE  ON  Un-Amfrica.v  AcTivrriES.  US  House 
OF  Representatives.  April  27.  1959 

(This  committee  makes  no  evaluation  In 
this  report.  The  following  is  only  a  com- 
pilation of  recorded  public  material  ccn- 
tained  in  our  flies  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  results  of  any  in- 
vestigation or  finding  by  the  committee. 
The  fact  that  the  committee  has  informa- 
tion as  set  forth  below  on  the  subject  of  this 
report  is  not  per  se  an  Indlcaticn  that  this 
Individual,  organization,  or  publication  is 
subversive,  unless  specifically  stated.  Sym- 
bols in  parentheses  after  the  name  of  any 
organization  or  publication  mentioned  herein 
indicate  th.it  the  organlz.Ttlon  or  publica- 
tion has  been  cited  as  being  siibversive  by 
one  or  more  Federal  authorities.  The  name 
of  each  agency  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter, 
as  follows:  A — Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States;  C — Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities;  I — Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judlcl.^ry  Committee; 
J — Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  and,  S — 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  The 
numerals  after  each  letter  represent  the  year 
in  which  that  agency  first  cited  the  organi- 
zation or  publication.  For  more  complete 
Information  on  citations,  see  this  commit- 


tee's "0«lde  to  Subversive  Organisations  and 

Publications.") 

The  Qommujilst  Dally  Worker  of  March 
30.  1956.  pages  I  and  8,  reported  "widespread 
crltlclsin  of  th'»  Government's  seizure  of  the 
Dally  Worker  f.nd  Communist  Party  offices  ' 
Among  tShe  comments  published  was  the  fol- 
lowing aittrtbuted  to  I.  P  Stxjne,  publisher  of 
a  weekly  newsletter  from  Washington: 

"To  tJie  objective  obeerver  in  the  uncom- 
mitted lands  cf  the  earth  It  must  seem  that 
the  USA.  and  the  US.S-R  are  beginning  to 
exchange  polit.cal  systems.  While  the  Rus- 
sians move  to  rehabilitate  free  political  op- 
position we  St  ige  nationwide  raids  on  the 
Communists  and  try  to  shut  down  the  Dally 
Worker  Wher.  the  Russians  come  to  the 
pwlnt  of  evicting  atalln's  mummy  from  the 
Kremlin,  perhaps  they  will  send  it  here  to 
the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Brownell- 
era  Wa4hlngto;i.  We  might  in  turn  send 
them  trte  Jefferson  Memorial — it  might  in- 
spire them  Bat  at  the  moment  when  we 
are  busy  f>adlocking  a  radical  paper  the  men- 
tion of  Jefferson  only  embarrasses  us." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Dally 
Worker  of  March  19.   1940.  pages  1  and  4: 

"Dr.  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Virgin  Islands,  yesterday  headed 
a  group  of  17  prominent  liberals  signing  an 
open  letter  'to  defend  civil  liberties  in  the 
Civil  Liberties  L'nion  ' 

"The  communication  urges  the  American 
Civil  Liijerties  Union  to  rescind  the  anti-Red 
purge  rasolution  pas.sed  by  its  national  com- 
mittee f|nd  board  of  directors.    •    •    • 

"The  communication  obviously  opposed 
the  expulsion  of  Elizabeth  Gurley  Plynn, 
Communist  leader,  from  the  ruling  commit- 
tee of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union." 

Mr  SBJue  was  listed  among  the  signers  of 
the  letter  Dr.  Lovett  appeared  before  a  sub- 
ci>nimit3ee  of  the  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Un-American  Activities  in  execu- 
tive session  on  April  16.  1943.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  sl2;ned  the  letter  protesting 
the  position  of  the  ACLU,  and  responded  as 
follows  Kpp  3£30  and  3521  of  the  printed 
testlmoiiy.  later  made  public)  : 

"Mr  t-ovETT  Yes.  sir;  but  I  did  not  sign 
:t  with  tSie  Intention  of  having  it  made  pub- 
lic. •  •  •  It  WIS.  in  my  understanding,  not 
a  publit  di^ctrnent,  but  a  document  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  committee  or  the 
board  o|  direct  >rs  of   the  union. 

"Mr.  Matthe'.vs.  Who  solicited  your  signa- 
ture to  this  pa.-ticular  communication? 

Mr  I>ovETT.  I  think  that  Mr.  I.  P.  Stone 
wrote  m0 

"Mr  J^TTHEvs.  Is  that  your  recollection 
that  Stane  Is  the  man  who  solicited  your 
signature? 

"Mr  Lovett    Yes." 

Dr  Lfvett  identified  Mr.  Stone  as  the 
Washingjton  representative  of  PM  and  the 
Nation. 

As  a  columnist  for  the  Dally  Compass.  Mr 
Stone  wtote  a  number  of  articles  concerning 
the  trial lln  New  York  of  11  Communist  lead- 
ers (see  issues  of  October  18.  1949.  p.  3: 
October  20.  1949  p  3:  and  a  series  of  articles 
be^lnnin?  Augu;  t  7,  1950) . 

Joseph  Starobln's  column  In  the  Dally 
Worker  (Jf  January  20.  1949,  page  8,  reported 
the  following : 

"A  long-distance  telephone  call  from  I.  F. 
Stone,  columnist,  for  the  New  York  Star,  re- 
sulted in  the  information  that  my  comments 
last  Friday  were  In  error  on  at  least  one 
point,  t  had  said  •  •  •  that  (President 
Triunann  had  dene  nothtnp  to  stop  the  trial 
of  the  American  Communist  leaders,  and 
added  that  neither  had  I.  F.  Stone.  The  lat- 
ter points  out  that  In  the  New  York  Star 
for  August  6  last,  he  commented  on  the 
Smith  Act  and  the  Implications  of  the  in- 
dictment of  the  12.  •  •  •  Stone's  position 
on  civil  liberties  Is  so  well  known  that  I 
should  ttave  checked  back  Into  the  record 
before  Including  this  point  In  the  general 
broadside." 


An  article  In  the  Washington  Post.  June 
12.  1949.  page  3M.  concerning  a  meeting 
held  June  11  In  the  Press  Building  audi- 
torium, quoted  a  sp)okesman  as  saying  that 
"the  Communist  Party  of  Washington  "co- 
operated" with  the  following  groups  in  spon- 
soring the  meeting:  The  Washington  Book 
Shop  (A-1942;  C-19441,  UNAVA  (United 
Negro  and  Allied  Veteraios  of  America,  cited 
by  A  1947;  1-1956).  Civil  Rlghte  Congress 
C-1947;  A-1947.  1-1956).  a  fur  and  leather 
workers  union  local  (International  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers  Union  cited  by  C  1940;  ex- 
pelled by  CIO  on  grounds  of  Communist 
domination  in  1950).  a  united  office  and  pro- 
fessional workers  local  (union  cited  by  C- 
1940;  expelled  by  CIO  on  grounds  of  Com- 
munist domination  in  1950).  Young  Progres- 
sives, and  three  lodges  of  the  International 
Workers  Order  (C-1939;  A  1942;  I  1956)  "* 
The  article  quoted  the  following  from  a  let- 
ter attributed  to  I,  F  Stone,  which  was  read 
at  the  meeting: 

""People  who  have  the  courage  to  come  out 
for  a  meeting  of  this  kind  at  a  time  like 
this  when  the  atmosphere  of  our  beautiful 
Capital  stinks  with  czarist-style  Informers 
and  police  agent*  deserve  to  be  saluted  with 
respect." 

Mr.  Stone's  column  In  the  Sunday  Com- 
pass. June  19,  1949.  page  5.  commented  on 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation In  Communist  cases,  and  made  the 
following  observation: 

"The  FBI,  from  all  the  information  avail- 
able, seems  to  do  a  good  Job  in  the  normal 
course  of  law  enforcement  and  crime  detec- 
tion. It  Is  only  where  it  is  assigned  or  takea 
upon  Itself  work  In  the  field  of  politics, 
where  It  acts  to  some  degree  as  a  secret  police, 
that  It  makes  a  bad  record 

"There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "good' 
political  spy  system.  The  cure  Invariably 
proves  worse  than  the  disease." 

Comments  by  Mr  Stone  In  behalf  of  at- 
torneys for  the  Communist  leaders  appear  In 
the  ffjllowing  issues  of  the  Daily  Worker: 
January  20.  1950.  page  5.  January  26.  1950. 
page  4;  and  February  1.  1950.  page  3  An 
article  by  him  in  this  connection  appeared 
in  the  Dally  Cbmpass.  February  6.  1950,  page 
5 

The  following  appeared  In  the  Dally  Peo- 
ple's World  (official  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  on  the  west  coast)  May  12.  1950.  page 
12: 

"Lake  Success,  N  Y  ,  May  11  —A  group  of 
prominent  Americans  today  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  investigate  contempt  citations 
by  the  House  Un-American  Committee 
against  25  U.S.  citizens  including  Eugene 
Dennis  and  the  Hollywood  Ten. 

"Dennis,  general  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  was  convicted  and  Is  slated  to 
go   to   Jail   Monday. 

"A  nine-man  delegation  presented  an  18 
page  petition  •  •  •  [which]  declared  that 
the  most  urgent  aspect  of  the  terrorism  in 
the  United  States  was  the  fact  that  It  was 
directed  at  those  who  'seek  world  peace  and 
conciliation.' 

■"Among  signatories  of  the  petition  are 
•••IF.  Stone." 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  October  29. 
1953,  page  7.  reported  that  Harvey  O'Connor, 
who  "was  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  l>e 
arraigned  on  charges  of  contempt  of  the 
Senate."  had  spoken  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  which  was  organized  by  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  (1-1956).  I.  F. 
Stone  was  also  named  as  a  speaker,  and 
was   quoted   as    follows: 

"Stone,  a  leading  columnist  and  publisher, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  a  stand  In  favor 
of  the  civil  liberties  of  all.  "You  can't  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
are  the  main  victims  of  attack  today,  and 
you  can  t  defend  civil  liberties  if  you  try 
to  make  a  special  case  of  the  Communists.' 
Stone   said. 
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"  Back  In  1940  I  told  Communists  I  knew 
that  they  ought  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Trotskyltes  (first  to  be  prosecuted  under 
the  Smith  Act).  Today  I  tell  Socialists  they 
ought  to  defend  Communists." 

'Stone  speaking  as  an  official  of  the  ECLC. 
praised  O'Connor  as  a  hero  of  our  times' 
for  challenging  the  structure  of  the  Senate 
committee  by  standing  on  the  first  amend- 
ment.  but  he  hotly  defended  other  victims 
of  congressional  committees  who  have  used 
the  fifth  amendment,  thereby  reftislng  to 
answer  questions  on  the  basis  of  possible 
self -incrimination. 

""  "They  were  right  t<i  use  the  fifth  amend- 
ment." Stone  said,  "liut  somebody  had  to 
ta.ke  on  the  commlttte  directly,  by  relying 
on  the  flrst  amendment.  We  still  can  stop 
fascism  in  this  country.  You  have  to  have 
leaders  to  rally  the  pe<iple,  and  that  Is  what 
Harvev  O'Connor  has  done.'  " 

In  addition  to  his  general  observations 
concerning  Communis;  cases,  our  files  re- 
flect various  statemer  ts  and  activities  In 
suppKJrt  of   individual    Communists. 

Following  the  death  of  Joseph  Brodsky. 
a  charter  member  of  tlie  Communist  Party. 
U  S.A..  the  Ehtily  Work:;r  of  August  2.  1947. 
page  7.  published  this  letter  to  the  editor, 
attributed  to  I.  F.  Stone,  editorial  writer 
for  PM: 

""May  I  take  my  hat  cfl  In  the  pages  of  the 
Dally  Worker  to  Joseph  Brodsky?  I  didn't 
know  him  well,  but  I  liked  him  Immensely. 
He  fought  a  battle  his  Vyhole  life  long  on  the 
toughest  fronu  In  America,  and  seved  [sic] 
justice  and  the  working  class  faithfully  In 
ace  .>rdance  with  his  lights. 

•  I  should  like  to  add  my  own  humble  salute 
to  his  gallantry  and  devotion." 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Tlie  Case  of  Carl 
Marzanl.  "  concerning  Uie  trial  of  Mr.  Mar- 
zanl  for  defrauding  the  Government  by  con- 
cealing Communist  Party  membership  from 
Government  Investigattirs.  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  trial  by  I  F  Stone,  which  had 
ap|)cared  In  the  Nation  July  12.  1947,  The 
booklet  closes  with  the  following  statement 
attributed  to  Mr    Stone 

•'There  were  momentj;  during  the  trial  of 
Carl  Aldo  Marzanl  when  one  Imagined  one- 
self back  in  prerevolutlcnary  Russia.  In  the 
prisoner's  dock  was  a  young  man  of  poor 
family  He  had  made  :i  brilliant  scholastic 
career,  won  a  scholarship  abroad,  settled  on 
his  return  in  a  working -cla.ss  neighborhood, 
and  been  drawn  into  th-;  radical  movements. 
The  testimony  of  a  police  spy  and  agent  pro- 
vocateur was  now  sending  him  to  Jail.  The 
old  czarlst  files  must  contain  many  such 
cases.  The  files  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  contain  many  more  If  Marzanl's 
conviction   Is  upheld  on  appeal  " 

Concerning  the  case  of  alien  Communist 
Gerhart  Elsler.  who  hid  fled  the  United 
SUtes  and  was  being  detained  In  England 
pending  a  hearing  on  e>  tradition,  Mr.  Stone 
wTote  an  oi)en  letter  1-5  the  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  (printed  In  the  Dally 
Compass.  May  22.  1949.  p.  5).  which  said: 

"An  examination  of  the  record  will  show 
the  British  courts  that  this  has  been  a  case 
of  political  persecution   'rom  flrst  to  last. 

■"The  Dally  Compass  l>elleves  that  Britain 
will  perform  a  service  1o  the  cause  of  free 
government  and  fair  trial  In  the  United 
States    If    it   refuses   to  extradite    Elsler. 

"A  refusal  of  extradlUon,  after  a  hearing 
In  the  British  courts  "  •  *  would  shame 
repressive  forces  within  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  State  and  an  Attorney  General 
who  does  not  understand  civil  liberties  ' 

An  advertisement  in  tie  New  York  Times 
of  February  19.  1948.  pflge  13,  named  Mr. 
Stone  as  a  supporter  of  th?  Citizens  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  Representative  Government, 
which  was  working  to  seat  Simon  Oerson.  a 
Communist,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Council, 

The  Dally  Worker  of  July  4,  1951.  page  2, 
reported  that  Mr    Stone  protested  the  Jail- 


ing   of    John    Gates,    editor    of    the    Dally 
Worker. 

Mr.  Stone  was  named  In  the  Dally  Worker 
of  January  21,  1853,  page  7,  among  those  who 
urged  clemency  for  Juliios  and  Ethel  Rosen- 
berg (who  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
transmit  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  to 
Russia) . 

The  Dally  Worker  of  October  28.  1954.  page 
3.  quotes  Mr.  Stone  "In  his  Weekly  of  Oc- 
tober 25""  as  favoring  "a  protest  vote  for 
McManus  on  the  ALP  ticket"'  (American  La- 
bor Party  cited  by  C-1944;  1-1956)  and  a 
vote  for  "Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn.  Just  as  a 
way  of  voting  against  the  Smith  Act."  As 
noted  previously,  Miss  Flynn  Is  a  well-known 
Communist  leader. 

Mr.  Stone  was  named  as  one  of  180  sign- 
ers of  a  letter  addres.'^ed  to  the  US  Attor- 
ney General  iu"glng  that  the  case  against 
Marlon  Bachrach  be  dropped  for  re.isons  of 
health  (Dally  Worker.  Sept  19,  1955.  p,  3), 
Mrs.  Bachrach  was  a  defendant  under  the 
Smith  Act. 

Mr.  Stone's  opposition  to  the  Smith  Act  Is 
reported  in  the  following  Issues  of  the  Dally 
Worker:  August  9.  1951.  pa^e  3:  October  31, 
1951.  pa^e  8:  November  16.  1951.  page  3; 
March  6.  1952.  page  3 

The  Call  to  a  BUI  of  Rights  Conference. 
New  York  City.  July  16  and  17.  1949.  named 
Mr.  Stone  as  a  sponsor.  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn  reported  on  the  conference  In  her 
Daily  Worker  column.  July  25,  1949,  page  8. 
She  stated  that  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
conference  was  the  flght  for  the  12  defend- 
ants In  the  current  Communist  cases,  and 
said  that  7  of  the  defendants  were  present 
and  participated  actively.  The  New  York 
Times  (July  18.  1949.  p.  13)  reported  that 
"the  20  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  2-day  conference  registered  opposition  to 
the  conspiracy  trial  of  the  11  Communist 
leaders,  the  presidential  loyalty  order  •  •  • 
deportation  for  political  belief  •  •  •  among 
others.  The  conference  also  called  for  an 
end  to  Investigations  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Into  political,  rather  than 
criminal,  activities." 

Mr  Stone  is  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"The  Hidden  History  of  the  Korean  War." 
A  review  In  New  "Hmes  (0-1948).  No.  37, 
pages  28-31,  said: 

"Despite  the  many  serious  defects  that 
detract  from  the  value  of  Stone's  new  book, 
it  Is  of  interest  as  being  the  work  of  a  man 
who  has  become  convinced  of  the  falsity  of 
official  American  propaganda,  which  is  try- 
ing to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  war  In  Korea 
was  started  by  Wasliington.  and  with  ag- 
gressive alms.  •   •   •" 

Other  reviews  of  tlie  book  may  be  found 
in  the  Dally  Worker.  June  29,  1952,  page  7; 
MasFos  and  Mainstream  (C-1949).  Septem- 
ber 195'3.  page  60;  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a 
People's  Democracy  (C-1948),  January  23. 
1953.  page  4.  The  Daily  Worker  of  Decem- 
ber 21.  1952.  page  7.  named  'Stone's  Valuable 
Study  of  Korea,"  published  by  Monthly  Re- 
view Press,  on  the  list  of  best  book  buys  for 
1952.  The  1948  catalog  of  Workers  Book 
Shop  (C-1947).  headquarters  for  a  chain  of 
Communist  bookshops,  listed  "This  Is  Is- 
rael," by  Mr.  Stone 

A  leaflet  entitled  "That  Justice  Shall  Be 
Done,""  dated  February  1958,  names  Mr.  Stone 
as  a  signer  of  an  appeal  to  the  President 
sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  to  Se- 
cure  Justice   for   Morton   Sobell    (C-1956). 

The  Washington  Post  of  May  11.  1942, 
page  9,  cairied  the  name  of  Mr.  Stone  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Washington  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee to  Free  Earl  Browder  (A-1942; 
C-1944 » 

Letterheads  dated  in  1941.  1943.  and  1944. 
listed  Mr.  Stone  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Harry  Bridges  (C-194r4;  A- 
1949)  and  tlie  Citizens  Victory  Committee  for 
Harry  Bridges  (01944)  The  program  of  a 
meeting  in  honor  of  Harry  Bridges,  spon- 
sored by  the  Brldges-Robertson-Schmldt  De- 


fense Committee  (1-1956).  December  10, 
1952.  named  Mr.  Stone  as  a  participant  In 
the  meeting. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  October  17,  1952.  page 
8.  named  Mr  Stone  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
dependent Voters  for  Corliss  Lamont  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Lamont,  who  was  an  American 
Labor  Party  (C-1944:  1-1956)  candidate  for 
US  Senator,  has  been  Identified  as  a  Com- 
munist; however,  he  has  denied  member- 
ship in  the  party. 

An  advertisement  "paid  for  by  contribu- 
tions of  signers. '■  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Sttw,  October  30.  1951, 
page  A-7.  listed  Mr.  Stone  as  one  of  the 
signers  of  an  open  letter  to  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath  on  behalf  of  the  four  Jailed  trustees 
of  the  bail  fund  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress 
(A-1947;   C-1947;   1-1956)   of  New  York. 

The  following  issues  of  the  Daily  Worker 
name  Mr.  Stone  as  a  speaker  for  the  Progres- 
sive Party  (1-1956;  C-1957)  :  May  19.  1950. 
page  8;  October  15.  1951,  page  8;  March  9, 
1954,  page  8. 

An  undated  letterhead  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  (1-1956)  bore  a  facsimile  of  Mr, 
Stone's  signature,  and  named  him  as  one  of 
the  Initiators  of  the  organization.  The 
Dally  Worker  of  October  8.  1951.  page  6, 
named  him  as  a  sponsor  of  ECLC.  Letter- 
heads dated  in  1954.  1955,  1957,  and  1958  list 
htm  as  a  member  of  the  organization's  na- 
tional council, 

A  letterhead  of  the  Conference  on  Peace- 
ful Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  (C- 
1951).  dated  August  21.  1949.  names  Mr. 
Stone  as  a  signer  of  an  open  letter  to 
Senators  and  Congressmen  urging  defeat  of 
President  Trtunan's  arms  program  He  Is 
listed  as  a  signer  of  a  statement  calling  for 
International  agreement  to  ban  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  which  accompanied  a  press 
release  of  the  Committee  for  Peaceful  Al- 
ternatives to  the  Atlantic  Pact  (C-1951; 
1-1956)    dat«i  December   14,   1949, 

The  foUowlng  sources  name  Mr,  Stone 
as  a  :  ponsor  of  the  National  Committee  To 
Defeat  tlie  Mundt  BUI  (C-1960)  :  a  release 
dated  June  15,  1949,  page  2:  pamphlet.  "Hey, 
Brother  •  •  •  there's  a  law  against  you." 
Page  2;   letterhead  dated  May  5.   1950. 

"Speaking  of  Peace,"  edited  report  of  the 
Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  for  World 
Peace,  March  25-27,  1949.  which  was  arranged 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions  (C-1949.  1-1956),  named 
Mr.  Stone  as  a  speaker  at  the  conference. 
Other  sources  naming  him  as  a  speaker  for 
the  National  Council  are:  Dally  Worker,  May 
9.  1949,  paee  11:  Dally  Worker.  April  28,  1950, 
page  11;  advertisment  In  the  Dally  Compass. 
July  30.  1950.  page  7;  Daily  Worker.  March 
12.  1952,  page  3.  The  Daily  Worker  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1948,  page  7.  listed  him  as  a  signer 
of  a  statement  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  In  support  of  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who 
was  th?  Progressive  Party  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  pro- 
gram of  a  dinner  In  honor  of  Mr,  Wallace 
on  October  28.  1948.  under  auspices  of  the 
National  Council,  listed  Mr.  Stone  as  a  par- 
ticipant. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  entitled  "For 
America's  Sake:  Break  With  Franco  Spain." 
appearing  in  tlie  New  York  Times.  March  3. 
1945,  page  8.  named  Mr.  Stone  as  a  sponsor 
and  supporter  of  the  organization's  state- 
ment calling  for  severance  of  all  relations 
with  the  Franco  government  (VALB  cited  by 
C-1944.   A-1947,  S-1955). 

The  Call  to  the  Conference  on  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  In  America  (A-1942,  C-1944), 
which  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties (A-1942,  C-1942),  named  Mr.  Stone  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  conference  held  June  7, 
1940, 

The  Dally  Worker  of  October  7,  1942, 
page  7,  named  Mr,  Stone  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  Artists'  Front  To  Win  the  War  (C-1944). 
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A  leaflet  announcing  a  rally  on  April  13. 
1940,  under  ausplcea  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom I  C  - 1942  I ,  named  Mr   Stone  as  a  sponsor 

Mr  Stone  was  Hated  as  a  signer  of  a  letter 
directed  to  the  President  by  New  Maases,  a 
Communist  periodical  (see  Isaue  of  Apr  2. 
1940.  p   21 1 

A  letterhead  of  the  Committee  to  Uphold 
the  BUI  of  Right!  idealgnaied  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursviunt  to  Executive  Order  No 
10430  In  1033  1,  Maryliuid,  named  Mr  Stone 
aa  II  speaker  lU  a  meeting  protesting  the 
Smith  Act,  December   12,   lOftl 

The  DMly  Worker  of  Februury  23,  1032, 
pivge  1,  reported  thut  Mr  Stone  was  w  »p<inHiir 
of  the  Cltlaens  Emergency  Defense  Confer- 
ence (deelgnnted  by  the  Attorney  Oenernl  In 
1944,  pursuant  to  Kjiec\itlve  Order  No  10450 1 
which  hnd  been  cnlled  for  ihe  pvirpoae  of 
ortttiiUlng  ■  i\  movpmeni  dodU-nted  m  the 
defense  i\t  the  men  niut  women  now  i)i>ing 
proeecuied  under  the  Mnut|\  Act  nud  tlif 
ronaiderntloik  |sic|  of  the  problen^i  I'leutitct 
by  A  new  nllen  And  ledltlnn  periixl 

It  wn«  repurieti  in  the  Dtuly  Worker  of 
Oeceniber  IN,  iun.1  pnne  2  \\u\\  Mi  Htoae 
wiw  A  apeixhor  ni  it  oonreirnce  held  tinder 
ftuaploea  of  the  Ameiicrtn  c'on\nilliee  [or  Tin. 
leotlnn    of    FtireiKn    Tlorn    lO  104a,    A  I04H 

I  lOftfli,    which   Wiu   held    DocPMiher    12   lunl 

II  10A.1 

Mr  Slnne  wrt«  nunied  n»  n  iip<>n«or  of  v 
CAmpAlRn  til  rnlse  runds  r or  dUnblPd  veternn* 
of  the  li)MnUh  Uiynllat  cmi»e  lOiUly  Worker 
Mar  aa,  1890.  p  Si  The  cainpnlgn  wa« 
being  conducted  hy  rtlends  f>f  the  Ai»r.>luun 
Mncoln  Brlgttde   <  (,'   lD40i 

Now  the  gentlemRn  from  CallfoinlR,  In 
his  speech,  referred  to  and  placed  in  tho 
Record  a  number  of  articles  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  I  am  curious  as  to 
why  he  was  strnngely  sUont  about  the 
organization  which,  above  all  others, 
want*  to  destroy  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities — the  organi- 
zation that  was  specifically  created,  and 
Is  today  leading  the  fight,  to  abolish  this 
committee,  to  dLscredll  J,  Edgar  H(x)Vi>r, 
to  weaken  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, and  to  bring  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Smith  Act.  the  Internal  Security 
Act.  and  the  Communist  Control  Act. 

This  orBanlzation,  the  EmcrRcncy 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  Is  the  most 
active,  the  most  dangerous  Communist- 
dominated  and  controlled  organization 
In  the  country  today.  Its  president  Is 
Harvey  O'Connor,  an  IdenUfled  Com- 
numlst  who  Is  presently  under  Indict- 
ment for  contempt  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
niiiiee  had  this  to  say  about  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee: 

To  defend  the  ciism  of  Comn^uulst  law- 
brenkf^rs,  fronts  have  been  deylaed  miifclng 
«pecit>l  uppeiili  m  hPhixlf  of  civil  liberties 
nnd  renchlng  out  ri\r  beyond  the  conflnea  of 
the  Communist  Purty  itjieif  Among  theae 
orgnnl/fttions  la  •  •  •  the  Emergency  Civil 
Llhrrtlea  Committer  Whet\  the  Comniunlat 
Purty  Itself  is  ui\der  r\re  these  fronts  ofTer 
t»  bulwi\rk  of   protection 

In    hla    botJk.     "Ma.HitMn    of    l>ooit,' 
J,  Ed«i\r  HiH>vcr  says 

Th0  rvile  these  Indlvlduuls  ciu\  pUy  for 
the  Coinmunlatu  la  clearly  Ulustrnted  In 
riont  orKnntiiAtloi\a.  where  they  s«>rve  ks 
a|>onaor«  or  ofAclala  Behind  the  acei\e«  la  a 
Ovmmvmlat  mftnlpulAtar  Cnnaider,  for  ex- 
ample, one  auch  vM-gAnlHAtlon  In  October 
tost,  the  D<Uly  Worker  announced  U\«  for* 
mat4QQ   of    the    lmerg«ucy    Ctvu    Llbertlea 


Committee  with  150  founders  (from  39 
States).  Including  50  who  were  educators, 
clergyman,    and    professionals. 

One  o|  the  commlttee'a  first  ofBclal  moves 
was  to  petition  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  "forbid  the  New 
York  CUy  Board  of  Education  from  enforc- 
ing Ita  newly  enacted  ban  on  suspected  Com- 
munist teachers  •  •  ••■  Oradually,  as  the 
old  Civil  Rights  Congress,  a  well-known 
front,  became  discredited,  tho  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  took  over  Ita 
work 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  m  its  aiuuinl  roport  of 
19S8  .say.s  this 

The  conunltteo  finds  ihut  U\v  Kinngcncy 
t'lvu  l.il)frilea  Conunutee  entubluhfd  in 
lu.^l  i«l<)ioMgh  repitisiMiiing  iineli  ,>..  .t  uon* 
Cnntiiiunut  group,  nct\uUly  up<'ia!i'.,  ,gi  n 
front  fof  ( nn  i'nn\Muini«t  Purty, 

In  ai  iiubliotttUin  Ovjrnttion  Ahnll- 
lion,  thi*  Hinino  CoinmilU't<  on  Un- 
AMUMl04n  AellvuioM  liau  iht<  C\inunuMii«t 
Piulv  »|ul  C'onununiiit  NeiMm  n'lMUita  of 
.i.^  li^rttliia  ami  tifTlcpm  of  ihr  KiungtMU'V 
Civil  Mbertlra  Cummiitcr 

Tt)  rtdcoiupluh  Its  oh.hH'tUr  of  drwlroV' 
ing  lh«*  Commlttt^o  on  Un-Ainrrlcnn  Ao- 
Itvilles,  this  Coinimmist-cnturoUrtl  uiuup 
has  srnl  lis  cohorts  into  clllrs  ihnnigh- 
out  thf»  United  Stales  in  advance  of  coiu- 
mittpo  hf'ttrlntf.i  l\n  paid  agnnts  havi' 
done  pvrr>ahintf  possible  in  ndvanrp  of, 
and  even  during,  such  hearings  to  siir  up 
animosity,  contempt,  and  lintr<»d  for  the 
commlttro  Its  agent^s  havo  circuhUrd 
potitloiv*:  appeared  on  radio  programs, 
arianKt^d  meetinHs,  rallies,  and  picket 
lines;  Usued  pre.ss  rclease.s,  and  placed 
ads  In  newspapers  In  all  these  in- 
stances the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  been  viciously  attacked, 
ridiculed,  and  denounced  Its  purposes 
and  prcxredures  have  been  distorted  and 
misrepiT.scnted  I  venture  to  say  that 
In  the  entire  history  of  this  great  Nation. 
no  committee  of  the  Congress  has  faced 
such  bitter,  determined,  deceitful,  In.sult- 
Ing  and  underhanded  harassment 

Why,  may  I  ask,  did  tJie  gentleman 
from  CHlfornla,  while  he  was  namlni? 
those  who  .support  his  position,  not  men- 
tion the  leading  advocate  of  abolition  In 
the  United  States— the  or«anlzatlon  that 
Is  a  front  for  the  Communist  Party 
While  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  was  not  mentioned,  it  was 
present  m  two  respect-s:  Pir.st,  its  direc- 
tor, Clark  Foreman,  was  heie  from  New 
York  He  was  one  of  the  mo.st  avid  lis- 
teners in  the  gallery  He  was  one  of  the 
few  to  *armly  conKiatulute  the  t-entle- 
man  from  California  following  his  tirade 
against  the  committee 

St»cond,  m  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  C»kllfornlrt,  time  after  limtv  we  find 
the  very  sjimo  derogatory  phrases  used 
by  the  Kmergency  ClvU  Liberties  Com- 
mittee tn  Us  attacks  upon  the  House 
eommiHet*  and  Its  Members  We  find 
the  fianif  arguments  for  abolition  used  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Emergency 
Civil  Llljertlea  Committee  has  used  them 
m  every  corner  of  the  United  Statr.-t 

Furthermore,  it  is  iMiasing  strange  that 
the  only  announcement  that  was  brought 
to  my  attention  about  Uils  speech  of  the 
gentlemwi  tvom  California  was  Issued  by 
the  Emergency  ClvU  Liberties  Commit- 


tee. The  country  was  covered  with  this 
announcement  from  coast  to  coast.  Let 
me  read  it  to  you 

Apr!I  8    11*60. 

RiKistvrLT  To  Speak   Monday    Apru.  29 

Representative  Jamch  Koo.sevelt.  Demo- 
crat, 'if  CiUlfornln,  1ms  ,iim(  nincpd  !!ii'  t-c 
will  m.ike  his  long-hi-r.ildcd  tulk  .m  :hi* 
Hoine  L'n-Amrrlcun  Activities  Committee 
on   Monday    April  23 

It  Is  expected  that  Roomtvti.T  Will  >ip«i\k 
for  ivn  hi'Vir  or  more  Because  of  the  lin- 
piirliince  of  the  inalerlul  he  has  t<i  pi«>»pni, 
ht  probably  will  not  permit  interrviptiona 
or  quMtlona, 

Several  OongreaHn^en  havr  iiioicittcsi  that 
they  win  dtecuM  on  April  2o  the  part  pl.iyrd 
by  the  Un«Amerlran  Aotlvltiea  Conunittee  in 
the  recently  repudiated  Air  Force  mantial 

This  debate  will  prepnre  the  way  tor  the 
hII'OUI  attack    tn    nepreMentailvn    li<>OMt.\»iT 

on  the  anth 

The  apeeche*  hs  Whuh^vht  ami  oihei»  \mII 
he  the  first  cuhgieaainhivl  attack  Oh  the  Uu> 
Anterlean  Actlvliiea  Conuniitep  aiitcr  the 
revelnllona  coi\ceiiiing  die  (■.>nniiiMir  «  ,ip, 
•ration  ngi\lnal  the  Natlninu  Cmoi,,  i;  t 
Churehea,  and  the  anii-Negi<>  himi  .,iiIi- 
Hemlllc  aollvltlea  of  i|>p  conu)\ii'er  .=  i,vi! 

HuOMIVKI  I'm  bill  II  Itri  X.\  \  I  <  i  ,«!»<  il  U- h  the 
IIUAO  U  still  Iter  It'  ('.  ini(«.«  \\  has  ho\^  . 
pver,  not   n..-.    ir'p,,rMetl  noi   nf  ronutuitee 

Ourlitg  '!i(<   1'  iHirr  reiPM    fn>n\  April   14  to 
April   III    nxiuy  Congie'.ntnen  will   Uo  m  their 
hometowns       riu»  win  give  peopir   a  rhmii-e 
to  talk  with  thnn  per-iuiiaUy  uh.iui   n.r  i  •■ 
cent  revelations  coiicetumg  the  MUAt 

We  virge  yovi  to  miike  every  efTori  u\  ccim- 
mtinlcat*  with  your  rongresuniun  Perhaps 
he  can  be  per«\n\Oed  to  r  lUow  Khisknh  i  >« 
apeech  with  remarlu  of  hu  own 

This  la  the  time  U)  bring  out  all  the  fncU 

It  wa.s  dlfTlcult  for  me  to  under.stand 
liow  thl.s  Emergency  ClvU  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, a.s  eai  Iv  a.s  April  8,  knew  ,so  much 
about  th''  .^l)eech  of  the  k'entleman  from 
California,  I.oa  tt-csc  people  kiu'w  that 
tho  gentleman  ua*  nut  even  uoir,'.  to 
yield  for  questions.  Now  I  ix-lievr  I  h.ive 
ft  clue 

From  one  of  it.s  reliable  souice.s  the 
committee  has  recently  learned  thut  cer- 
tain iKMsons  In  the  Communist-con- 
trolled United  Klectrlcal  Workers  Union 
have  been  kM\en  a  new  as.signmem  by 
the  Communl.st  Party,  an  a.s.signment 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights 
of  labor  or  the  functions  of  u  tiade 
union,  Tliese  ijeople  are  now  working 
on  that  assignment,  which  is  the  prep- 
aration of  dossiers  on  each  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amencan 
Activities  and  key  members  of  the  .stufT 
The  Communist  plan  i.s  to  compile  ii.s 
much  information  as  po.s.sil)le  about 
coinnuttet>  pcisoime!  with  the  hop''  of 
being  able  to  disoit>dit  It  by  twi.stmg  and 
(li.siorting  tile  fiu-t,> 

Tlie  Coinmuni.sl.s  linve  be(>n  woikiug 
on  such  do.s.Hiei  s  for  ,\(<ur.s  I'hey  luive 
compiled  mroiiiuiiion  not  only  o/»  the 
eongie,s.sioiu\l  activities  of  the  eominlllee 
meinl)eis,  but  al»o  information  concern- 
m  !  their  fumilit^.s  their  bu.slne.na  rela- 
tionships and  tht>  mo,<«t  intimate  details 
of  tlieir  pei.sonal  lives  and  activities  of 
all  kmd.s  Thev  have  already  filled  nu- 
merou.s  notebtHiks  with  such  informa- 
tion They  are  now  correlating  and  dl- 
ge.stinu  this  material  for  distribution  to 
certain  key  people  In  the  United  Stales, 
The  committee  dt^s  not  yet  know  just 
when  this  information  will  be  released, 
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but,  unless  present  CommunLst  plan,s  are 
changed  for  some  reason,  It  should  not 
be  too  far  off 

This  much  I  do  know  now.  This  is 
dirty  business.  It  Is  Communist  war 
aguln.st  the  Commute*  on  Un- American 
Activities  with  the  aim  of  destroying  it 
at  the  behe.st  of  Moscow.  If  the  Com- 
munists should  succeed  in  mis  endeavor, 
there  Is  no  tolling  which  committee  will 
be  their  next  victim  The  one  ihliu:  we 
can  be  certain  of  is  that  It  will  be  that 
(Mmmiltec  which  the  paity  eoM.sidei.s 
mo.st  dangerous  and  the  urealcsi  M(J^!u(•l'■ 
to  a  Red  takeover  of  the  United  Htale.s 

There  Is  mi  even  more  liiteicslliig 
angle  to  IIm.s  Comin'inu.i  - 1'  !•:  rix-iution 
The  commntee  huh  ai.sd  liutiud  thai 
lepiesenlatnes  ol  tins  ('oininuiU.st 
union  llie  United  Kleetiieul  Wotkeis 
nasi-  liiel  \Mlh  Die  M«'nlleiiH\li  fioin  Caj;- 
loiiii.i  on  the  inatlri  of  hi.n  Ainil  :':>  ai  ■ 
lack  on  Ihe  CtimmiUet-  on  t'n  .^n.l•ll(,lll 
Actn  llie* 

'I'hl-t.  peihn|>fi  If.  tin-  due  In  llic  anuice 
of  s.iine  ot  tlie  inloi  Illation  III  the  Aplll 
M  irleasr  of  ilu'  Lmcujcucy  ClvU  LlUri- 
I  ii's  {'ommillee 

l<ii.s,s  Nixon  an  i«1rnllfled  meml>ei  of 
the  t'nnimuni,sl  Paily  nnd  llic  omelal 
lobbyist  Joi  Ihe  United  Kleel ileal  Work- 
eis  I'nion  m  Wa.shiiu:ton.  i,s  a  member 
of  the  executae  eoininitlee  of  the  Emei- 
went  V  Civil  Librriies  C'ommitt»>e 

Could  It  be  that  the  chain  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  remarks  of  the 
Kenileman  from  California  has  been: 
from  the  U  K  representatives  who  have 
met  with  him,  to  their  Washington  rep- 
resentative. Mr  Nixon,  and  from  him. 
to  his  friend,  Claik  Foreman,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Emeineney  ClvU  Liberties 
Committee,  who,  by  the  way,  is  al.so  its 
lobbyist  In  Washington? 

Mr,  Sp<«aker,  I  think  the  lime  has 
come  for  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  people  of  this  country  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  in  this  fight  with 
the  CommunisUs  we  are  not  playing 
names  at  a  Sunday  .school  picnic,  thot 
this  Is  a  war,  a  war  for  keeps,  and  that 
the  enemy  is  ihe  most  diabolical  force 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  I  say 
that,  I  wan',  to  emiihosizc  the  I  act  that  it 
Is  true  of  tlie  CommunisUs  in  Uils 
country  as  well  as  of  those  abroad— in 
the  Soviet  Union  Hungary,  Red  China. 
01  any  ot'ur  Htd-rul(>d  nation.  The 
Comimuilsis  here  are  the  .same  bretKl  of 
nien  and  women  and  it  Is  lime  we 
stoppeil  think'iig  of  them  as  mere  "dis- 
sidents '  or    txtremlsts,' 

Over  ami  over  analn  In  the  past,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Aimiicun  Activities-- and  they  are  not 
crying  liave  been  charged  by  the  Com- 
munisis  and  then  agents  with  being 
rhaiaetei  as.sas.Mns,  witch  hunters,  and 
deslroyeiH  of  cl\il  liberties  They  have 
been  harassed  by  litigation  smeared. 
Mlilled  and  insulted  frtMn  coast  to  coast 
by  the  Communists  and  Ihelr  apolo- 
Blal«  m  public,  in  private,  tn  the  pre,"«s. 
and  over  Ihe  air  It  becomes  rather 
(llseouraulnu  when  we  find  that  the 
same  mean  and  vicious  rplthels  that 
liave  been  hurled  at  us  by  the  Com- 
munlst.s  are  al.vi  hurled  at  us  on  the 
fltwr  of  this  House  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagUM. 


We  expect  the  abuse  from  the  Com- 
munists. It  Is  part  of  our  Job  to  take 
it.  But  I  hope  I  win  never  again  see 
the  day  when  I  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  will  have  to  sii  and  listen 
to  u  Member  of  this  House  make  the 
sume  charges  against  us  that  we  have 
read  over  and  over  again  in  the  Com- 
munist and  pro-Communlsl  i)ress  and 
heard  npeatedly  from  the  lips  of  the 
Conununi.st  traitors  subpenaed  to  ap- 
ix'ui  biloif  us  wlien  we  are  engaged 
in  canyaig  out  llie  duties  assigned  us 
by   the  Congress  of   the  United  Stales. 

1     iMMI   NIl*T    mtACTlQN    TO    TIU    ATTACK 

Of  course  Ihe  Kmertency  ClvU  Liber- 
ties ("(immiltee  v^as  ph'ased  with  the  le- 
maiks  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
loiiiia  On  ApiU  :'ft  tlii>  \eiv  day  he 
miidf  llicin  (III  till'  f1(..ii  11  ctuile  (Mil 
\Otli  iiiiulhei  irlrane  about  them  1 
nuoii'  (I  (iin  that  lelewse 

I'  "  ■  I  \  I  i  I  Uft  \KB  liiM  ,^  M  Mill  A 
M'l'  iu,il  M  If  (  "ii,Meii»niMi  nil-  inuliihg 
I'll'  tiihi  lusliih  IhiM  II  thu  Mouir  I'll  AmipM. 
imu  Actlvniea  CtinunlHee  "ever  did  hnv«> 
itny  UNetulnean  ii  han  nuw  completely  lait- 
lived  II  ' 

I   »|ipttk    for   IhBi    MewpdUii      ).tud   Hep. 

liweiitnllvr  JaMM  th)imrv».l  I.  Dpmix'iat  of 
Callfornln,  on  tlir  rii.iit  of  the  Jloiair,  Mon- 
dnv  April  an 

At  last  nnniei.ne  has  spoken  Ivildly  What 
tiuuiv  ha\e  felt  Dlsoardlng  all  the  ronipro- 
iDwe-  .1  hiB  lant  year's  nppronch,  UouarvKiT 
rhhlleinfed  the  a(l\or«trs  of  thr  committee 
t  >  (lel)iito  the  isjiurs  rather  than  resort  tu 
pergonal  atiORe 

We  iirge  \  u  to  write  to  Congresamun 
nonnrvnT  r-MK'ru'Mating  him  on  his  spcrch 
and  asking  f'-r  ,»  f.,,py  j,  j,  f^,))  ,,f  impor- 
tant material  which  should  be  used  Ui  urge 
your  reprcsrnt4\tlves  In  tlie  House  and  Hen- 
ate  to  sec  that  the  juitlonul  ixiliUcal  pint- 
forms  thin  year  rule  out  this  vicious  drfamu- 
tloii   by  C'oi.Krcsh 

Kollow  vip  with  a  letter  to  Uepresriitwt Ivc 
CntsTin  BowiKs  House  OfTlcc  Building, 
Wiuhlngton.  DC  ("onuresuman  Dowt.rN  la 
thr  chftlrmnn  of  the  Deinocrnflc  Party  pint- 
form  committer  He  ahould  know  what 
you  think  ftbout  the  mrntice  of  the  Houae 
Un-American  Activitlea  Committee  iind  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Internal  Secvirity.  of 
which  Sruatur  £.A8iiJkNU,  oi  Mls«la6lppl,  u 
chnlrman. 

The  Communist  Party  was  plea.sed, 
too  The  official  west  coast  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  the  People's  World, 
nave  the  remaiks  big  play  In  Its  issue  of 
April  30  The  National  Guardian  which 
claims  to  be  "the  progressive  newsweek- 
ly  but  is  actually  the  most  blatantly 
pio-Communist  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
I'liitrd  State.N  -other  than  the  party's 
official  publication— uave  pane  1  head- 
lines and  co\era«e  t,o  Uie  remarka. 
The  article  was  written  by  none  other 
than  Huss  Nixon,  who  is  a  stafT  eor- 
n\si>ondeiU  for  this  Communist  mouth- 
lueee  in  addition  to  being  a  Communist 
lalxii  oftlclal  and  lobbyist  in  Washington, 
Kuss  Nixon  urged  all  Natioiuil  Ouardian 
readers  ti>  write  to  their  Conuressman 
in  support  of  Ihe  remarks  of  the  nentle- 
man  from  California  He  also  wrotp 
ol  the  need  t)f  tl  e  gentleman  from 
California  for  supiHUt  from  back  home 

CHAINMAN    WAlTltH'a    e<>IHTtt>N 

In  order  to  support  his  position  for 
abolition  the  iientlpman  fitim  California 
made  grave  and  serious  chwtfes      He 


claimed,  and  cleverly  tried  to  lead  you 
10  believe,  that  none  other  than  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amencun  Activities,  the  Honorable 
FnANCi.s  E.  Walter,  favors  abolishing  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

Mr  sj)euker.  I  cannot  ijretcnd  to  speak 
for  the  disinmuishcd  k'entlemnn  from 
Pcnn.vylvnnia  but,  likewi.se,  I  refuse  to 
stand  by  while  any  Member  of  this  House 
is  misrei)resented 

The  irMMiileman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
served  devotedly  on  the  Committee  on 
I'ti-Americati  Aclivllles  since  11)40  Ho 
has  led  the  committee  actively,  as  its 
Chan  man.  since  um  He  has  "won  the 
MipiMirt  and  respect  of  not  only  all  cf 
hlH  coUeaHues  on  the  commillee  and 
t)ther  Members  of  this  Hou.se  but  of 
millions  of  American  citiwnb  throughoui 
this  Nation 

Any  staiement  or  imiiliention  to  the 
erieel  thai  Ihegrntlemnn  from  Penn»vl. 
vanitt  Ik  In  favin'  of  the  cuilallmrni  or 
nbollshmeni  of  the  work  of  Ihr  Houne 
Commillee  on  Un-Ameiican  Aetiviiies  is 
preptvitprous,  enoneous,  and  unfounded 
HtJW  can  there  br  any  (lupsiion  as  Ui 
the  position  t)f  tlie  eommittee's  chair- 
man when,  only  last  year  on  .tnnuary 
15,  1»R0,  In  response  tn  the  proposal  b,v 
the  k'entleman  from  Collfornia  to  abolish 
the  committee  Mr  WsLTtn  made  the 
foUowinw  .statement  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  waited  In  vnln  Mr  Speaker— 
.said  Mr,  Waltir— 

to  hear  the  genvlemun  from  Callfurnln  de- 
scribe how  hU  resolution  would  slrrngthn* 
the  investigation  of  communism  by  ubuluh- 
ing  the  Cfjmmltlee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 

tifv 

Let  UB  mnke  no  mistake  about  It  Mr 
.speaker,  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  Is  not  designed  to  strengthen 
the  investigation  of  suhverhlon  It  ih  de- 
signed to  strangle  the  investigation  of  hub- 
vrrslon, 

Mr.  WALTfR  continued  • 

I  am  not  Irrevocably  wedded  in  any  par- 
ticular structural  organlif.ntlon  of  a  \init  of 
the  House  charged  with  the  Inveatlgatlon 
of  Btibverslon.  Aa  this  Houae  knowa.  I  my- 
self have  recently  made  certain  auggeetlons 
for  Jurisdictional  chungea  In  the  present 
committee  and  from  time  t«  time  I  have 
jflvrn  ronaldeniblr  study  Ui  poaalble  new 
langtiftge  relating  to  powers  and  duties  of 
the  present  committee 

Mr   Waltss  concluded; 

I  am  however,  Mr  Speaker  irrevocably 
commit  tod  to  do  all  in  my  power  an  a  Mnn- 
ber  of  thu  Congrpwi  and  as  a  cltiwen  of  this 
Hepubllc  to  I'fsist  and  fight  conununum  mui 
to  fight  It  with  all  my  might 

Mr  Speaker,  I  may  be  a  fool,  but  never 
ctnild  I  be  so  foolish  as  to  Interpiei  this 
uneompromlalng,  straightforward,  un- 
equivocal  languaMc  as  a  proposal  to  cur- 
tail or  eliminate  the  investigation  of 
subversion,  or  to  abolish  the  wtuk  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities 

Quite  obviously,  the  intent  of  the  gen- 
tleman fi^om  Pennsylvania  is  to  enlarge 
and  Btif  nBtlien  the  Investigation  of  sub- 
version, and  not  to  abolish  It,  If  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    favors 
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abolition  of  the  work  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  claims,  why  has  he 
just  challenged  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  committee's  work,  as  reported  in  the 
Allentown  Morning  Call  of  April  26. 
1960? 

According  to  this  newspaper.  Mr. 
Walter,  when  questioned  by  reporters  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  for  Europe,  said 
that  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to  read  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
but  that  he  would  reply  to  it  as  soon  as 
he  had.    He  also  said : 

It,  Ls  significant  that  Roosevelt's  attack  on 
the  committee  should  be  made  Just  before 
the  committee  reports  out  a  bill  having  to  do 
with  the  employment  of  subversives  on  our 
ships  and  In  the  Government. 

Do  these  sound  like  the  words  of  a 
man  who  favors  abolition  of  the  com- 
mittees  work? 

For  a  number  of  years.  I.  personally, 
along  with  Chairman  Walter,  have  been 
a  strong  proponent  of  action  to  increase 
the  scope  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  so  that  it  might  in- 
clude within  its  jurisdiction  espionage. 
immigration,  sabotage,  migratory  work 
operations.  passj>ort5.  and  other  aspects 
of  our  Nation's  life  which  are  the  targets 
of  the  insidious  Communist  campaign. 

Like  the  committees  distinguished 
chairman.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  par- 
ticular structural  organization,  nor  to 
any  sjjecial  name  or  phraseology  to  de- 
scribe the  unit  of  this  House  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  subversion. 
Under  normal  circumstances.  I.  myself. 
would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  having 
the  House  investigation  of  subversion  fall 
under  the  domain  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  it  does  in  the  Senate  under  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  pro- 
vided such  a  move  would  be  the  basis 
for  more  effective  and  efficient  investiga- 
tion and  surveillance  of  subversive  op- 
erations. 

I  cannot,  however,  in  all  conscience, 
and  would  not.  under  a  sense  of  realism, 
propose  such  a  change  in  jurisdiction  at 
this  time  for.  as  I  have  indicated,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  this 
House  of  Repre.=^entatives  is  one  of  the 
loudest  proponents  of  the  effort-s  to  cur- 
tail and  eliminate  the  work  of  the  pres- 
ent Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  trentleman  from  California. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
sincerely  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  our  constitutional  liberties  and  if  he 
Is.  as  he  claims  to  be.  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  "we  are  living  in  a  hostile 
world  in  which  communism  poses  a 
threat,  "  then  I  suggest  that  he  come  for- 
ward with  a  realistic  proposal  in  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — a 
proposal  which  will  increase  the  scope  of 
investigation  of  subversion — a  propo.^al 
which  will  combat  subversion  on  every 
battlefield — a  proposal  devoid  of  pussy- 
footing, sterility,  and  compromise,  which 
will  enable  this  House  to  inform  itself 
completely  on  every  aspect  of  Communist 
subversion  and  thus  lay  a  basis  for  more 
effective  legislation  to  control  and  elimi- 
nate espionage.  Infiltration,  treason,  and 


other  aspects  of  Communist  operations 
which  axe  plaguing  tliis  Nation  at  this 
verj'  instant. 

A    SPZNDER    ADVOCATES    XCONOMT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  criticizes  and  bemoans  the 
fact  that  this  year  and  last  year  the 
Congress  appropriated  $327,000  for  the 
work  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  He  says  that  he 
carmot  find  "any  rational  correlation  ' 
between  the  fact  that  it  should  receive 
this  amount  of  money  at  the  present 
time  when  Communist  Party  member- 
ship, ha  states,  is  "fewer  than  10,000,  ' 
and  the  fact  that  the  committee  received 
an  appropriation  of  only  $50,000  in  1945 
when  Uhe  party  had  approximately 
64.000  members. 

With  what  he  obviously  believes  to  be 
my  very  limited  mental  ability,  I  will 
try  to  demonstrate  some  rational  cor- 
relation between  these  figures. 

First,  in  recent  years,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  received 
larger  and  larger  appropriations  for  its 
work  in  combating  the  operations  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  party  membership  has  declined 
considerably  below  the  1945  level.  The 
reason  {or  this  is  very  simple.  As  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  has  testified  repeatedly  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
this  Hciuse,  the  FBI's  task  of  keeping 
track  of  Communist  Party  agents  and 
activities  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult as  the  party  has  gone  deeper  un- 
derground and  adopted  more  elusive  tac- 
tics. Besically,  the  task  of  the  House 
committee  is  the  same.  Every  member 
of  our  committee — and  everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  communism — is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  today  for  the  committee 
to  develop  information,  for  legislative 
purposes,  about  the  Communists  and 
their  operations.  It  Ls  more  difficult, 
more  time  consuming,  and  more  costly 
than  it  was  in  1945.  not  because  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Communist  Party 
but.  rather,  because  of  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  operate  effectively  despite 
greater  obstacles. 

A  seccnd  reason  is  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  today,  largely 
because  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  are  much 
more  cognizant  of  the  need  for  continu- 
ing investigation  and  surveillance  of 
Moscow^  treasonous  fifth  column.  Be- 
cause of  this,  there  are  larger  appro- 
priations for  the  committee  and  the 
FBI,  with  the  obvious  approval  of  the 
people  and  the  Congress.  They  see  the 
need  for  more  money  being  spent  on  this 
problem,  even  though  the  gentleman 
from  California  caimot  comprehend  this. 

Third,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out 
in  the  foreword  of  the  committee's  an- 
nual report  for  1959  and  in  a  recent 
nationwide  radio  broadcast  on  the  Dean 
Manion  Forum,  the  United  States  is 
now  spending  over  $40  billion  annually 
for  military  defense  alone,  to  protect 
this  country  against  the  external  threat 
of  communism.  The  cost  of  individual 
weapons  has  reached  fantaistic  heights. 
A  nuclear  submarine  costs  $49  million, 
an  attack  carrier  $280  million,  a  single 
Titan  missile  $2  million,  and  each  now 


outmoded  F-104  Starfighter  interceptor 
cost  almost  $1*2  million. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  on  this 
floor  that  it  is  today  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  many  outstanding  authorities 
that  although  we  must  be  completely 
prepared  at  all  times  to  fight  a  major 
war,  it  is  also  true  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  military  stalemate  exists 
between  this  country  and  tlie  Soviet 
Union.  This  stalemate  has  forced  the 
Kremlin  to  change  its  tactics,  placing 
greater  emp}ia.-.is  on  noiunilitaiT  con- 
quest, devoting  much  more  of  its  time. 
energy,  and  money  to  internal  v.  recking 
and  subversion  in  order  to  seize  control 
of  as  yet  unconquered  lands.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said  in  a  speech  in  Chicago  just 
a  few  weeks  ago : 

The  war  between  conimunism  and  the  free 
world  Is  not  fought  with  bombs  or  other 
tangible  weapons.  It  Is  being  fought  now 
by  subversion. 

Every  recent  defector  from  the  Soviet 
secret  police  has  stated  that  the  United 
States  IS  the  no.  1  target  of  Moscow. 

The  significance  of  tiiese  facts  is  ob- 
vious. Communist  efforts  to  destroy  this 
coimtry  from  within  by  nonmllitary 
means  have  been  increased,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  steadily,  and  ade- 
quate countermeasurcs  must  be  taken 
to  defeat  them.  Why,  I  ask,  does  the 
gentleman  from  California  object  to  the 
House  appropriating  $327,000  a  year — 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  suiy  single 
major  weaixjn  in  our  military  arsenal — ■ 
to  the  one  and  only  effort  this  Congress 
makes  directly  to  prevent  Communist 
conquest  of  this  Nation  from  within? 
Does  he  know  that  in  the  last  3  years 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee— just  one  Communist  front — has 
spent  over  $100,000  and  has  used  a  large 
part  of  this  sum  to  destroy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities? 

Does  lie  know  that,  as  this  committee 
has  revealed,  some  10  million  pieces  of 
Communist  propaganda  are  flooding  into 
this  country  from  abroad  every  year? 
Does  he  object  to  spending  relatively 
small  sums  of  money  to  meet  these  and 
many  other  internal  security  problems 
and  find  an  answer  to  them?  Why  does 
he  want  to  abolish  the  only  committee 
established  by  this  House  to  Investigate 
and  recommend  legislation  to  cope  with 
them? 

I  have  no  intention  of  belittling  in  the 
least  the  work  of  any  other  committee 
of  this  House,  but  I  must  question  tlie 
claim  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  work  of  some  of  the  other  com- 
mittees which  have  received  smaller  ap- 
propriations Is  "by  any  objective  stand- 
ards more  important  than  the  work  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities."  I.  for  one.  carmot  think  of 
anything  that  is  more  Important  than 
preserving  this  Nation  from  the  fate 
that  has  befallen  some  others  which 
have  been  brought  into  the  Soviet  orbit 
by  internal  subversion  and  nonmilitary 
means.  Cuba,  at  our  very  doorstep,  is 
only  the  latest  of  a  long  list  of  nations 
which  have  suffered  this  fate. 

HOTTSE    COMMrrTEE'S    rHIENDS    ARE    LEGION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia claims  that  he  could  "recite  the 
huge  list  of  impeccable  leaders  and  or- 
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ganizations"  that  agree  with  his  view  of 
the  committee.  He  said  that  among 
them  were  "a  great  number  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  newspapers."  Let  me  say 
that  we  all  have  our  own  view  of  what 
are  the  leading  newspapers  m  the  coun- 
try and  that  my  views  on  this  subject 
vary  considerably  from  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  It  is  obvious  to 
every  Member  of  this  House,  I  believe, 
that  no  matter  what  position  you  take  on 
any  subject,  you  can  find  some  editorial 
writers  for  some  newspapers  who  share 
your  views. 

I.  too.  could  name  many  newspapers 
which,  over  the  years,  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  committee  and  its  work.  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  to  insert 
editorial  after  editorial  in  the  record 
here.  This  much,  however,  I  do  want  to 
say: 

During  the  past  4  years  alone  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  Americans  have 
shown  their  wholehearted  support  of  the 
committee  and  its  work  by  appearing 
voluntarily  as  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee, by  servmg  as  consultants  for  the 
committee,  and  by  contributing  written 
material  for  committee  publications. 
There  is  one  thing  that  diistinguishes 
each  and  every  one  of  these  people  from 
the  critics  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia quoted  in  his  remarks  last  week. 
Each  and  every  one  of  these  persons  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  one  phase 
or  another  of  communism  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Among  the  clergymen  who  have  so  as- 
sisted the  committef"  there  are  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Herald,  which  has  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  nondenominational  Protestant 
publication  in  the  country;  the  well- 
known  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Fulton  J. 
Sheen;  Rabbi  S.  Andhil  Fineberg.  com- 
munity-relations consultant  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee;  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Lowry.  director  of  the  Foundation 
for  Religious  Action  in  the  Social  and 
Civil  Order  and  author  of  "Communism 
and  Christ",  and  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Cronin  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference. 

Labor  leaders  who  have  given  their 
active  cooperation  to  the  committee  in- 
clude George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO;  Alt)ert  J.  Hayes,  pre.sident  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists; the  late  Harry  Lundeberg, 
president  of  the  Seafarers'  International 
Union;  Matthew  Woll.  vice  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO;  Richard  L.  G.  Deverall  of 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions;  and  Serafino  Romualdi, 
Latin-American  representative  of  the 
AP^L-CIO. 

A  few  of  the  many  prominent  educa- 
tors who  have  contril)uted  to  the  com- 
mittee's work  in  the  last  4  years  alone 
are  Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Grerhart 
Niemeyer,  professor  c>f  political  science 
at  the  University  of  IVotre  Dame;  Wil- 
liam C.  McGovern  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Stefan  T  Possony,  George- 
town University;  Dr.  Richard  L.  Walker 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Dr.  Karl  A.  Wittfogei  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 
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Among  the  top  mihtary  leaders  of  this 
country  have  been  Gens.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor.  Nathan  F.  Twining.  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther,  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Mark 
Clark,  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  Curtis  E. 
LeMay,  Charles  A.  Willoughby,  James 
H.  Doohttle,  and  the  late  Gen.  Claire 
Lee  Chermault.  Among  the  admirals 
are  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  Louis  E.  Denfleld, 
Robert  B.  Carney,  Charles  Turner  Joy, 
and  Charles  M.  Cooke. 

More  than  20  well-known  authors  of 
books  on  communism  have  similarly 
cooperated  with  the  committee,  among 
them  David  Dallin.  Max  Eastman,  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  John  C.  Caldwell.  Whit- 
taker  Chambers,  and  James  Burnham. 

Among  the  dozen  or  more  journalists 
have  been  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr.,  William  Philip  Simms.  Eugene 
Lyons,  Constantine  Brown,  Ludwell 
Denny.  Willard  Edwards,  and  Ralph  de 
Toledano. 

Not  only  Americans,  but  top-ranking 
leaders  and  former  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions, many  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  are 
now  under  Communist  slavery,  have  also 
demonstrated  their  feelings  about  the 
committee  by  active  cooperation  with  it. 
Among  these  are  August  Flei,  former 
President  and  prime  minister  of  the 
Estonian  Republic:  Stanislaw  Mikolajc- 
zyk,  former  prime  minister  of  the  Polish 
Government  in  Exile;  Ferenc  Nagy.  for- 
mer Foreign  Minister  of  Hungary;  Carlos 
P.  Romulo.  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  and  former  President  of  the 
Philippme  Republic:  Msgr.  Bela  Varga. 
president  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Council;  Joseph  Lipski.  former  Polish 
Ambassador  to  Germany- ;  and  Dr.  Chiu- 
Yuan  Hu.  advisor  to  the  Chinese  Mis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  Conxmittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  also  won  the  support  of  a 
large  number  of  organizations  which  are 
truly  representative  of  all  phases  of 
American  life.  Among  them  are  the 
American  Bar  Associations  Committee 
to  Study  Communist  Tactics,  Strategy 
and  Objectives;  the  AU-American  Con- 
ference to  Combat  Communism,  which 
represents  over  50  nationwide  civic, 
fraternal,  religious,  veterans',  women's, 
and  nationality  groups  and  organiza- 
tions; the  American  Legion,  "Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Alliance.  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  American  CoaUtion  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  and  numerous  other 
organizations,  including  church  groups 
and  union  locals. 

Just  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Representative  Jackson  of  the 
committee,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

I  respect  the  fact  that  Congressman 
Walteh,  you  and  other  members  of  your 
committee  have  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice In  exposing  Communist  activities 

In  August  1955,  Bernard  Baruch,  dis- 
tinguished elder  statesman  and  advisor 
to  Presidents,  said  to  the  committee 
chairman,  Mr.  Walter: 

You  have  a  tough  task  to  do  and  are 
doing  it  well  I  have  great  respect  for  this 
committee. 


In  November  1957,  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  who  certainly  knows  more 
about  Communist  activities  within  this 
Nation  than  any  other  American  and  is 
in  the  best  position  to  judge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  individuals  and  organizations 
fighting  communism,  made  the  following 
statement  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities: 

Your  committee's  role  in  safeguarding  our 
freedoms  Is  well  known  to  every  patriotic 
citizen,  and  real  Americans  are  not  going  to 
be  fooled  or  misled  by  efforts  to  discredit 
your  vital  task. 

I  submit  that  no  matter  how  hard  he 
tried  and  how  much  time  he  devoted  to 
the  task,  the  gentleman  from  California 
could  never  come  up  with  so  distin- 
guished a  list  of  persons  who  share  his 
view  of  the  committee,  a  view  he  has 
expressed  in  such  defamatory  language. 
I  do  concede,  however,  that  he  could,  as 
I  have  pointed  out.  list  many  Commu- 
nist and  pro-Communist  organizations 
which  have  hurled  similar  epithets  at 
the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  California  con- 
ceded in  his  remarks  that  there  was  a 
view  of  the  committee  other  than  his, 
"namely  its  own  " — an  implication  that 
the  committee  stood  alone  in  defense  of 
its  work.  The  facts  and  names  I  have 
just  cited  prove  how  entirely  wrong  this 
implication  was. 

Before  going  on  to  the  next  topic,  I 
want  to  make  just  one  more  comment 
about  these  famous  Americans  and  for- 
eign fighters  for  freedom  w^hose  names 
I  have  mentioned.  These  are  the  people 
the  gentleman  from  California  mock- 
ingly referred  to  in  his  speech  as  "pro- 
fessional dragon  slayers"  or  reformed 
"dragons  "  used  by  the  committee. 

WHAT   THE   COMMITTEE   HAS   REALLY    IKINE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia claimed  that  he  would  demon- 
strate in  his  remarks  that  when  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  not  being  "harmful'  or 
"bumptious,"  it  was  "just  plain  silly." 
This  could  be  proved,  he  added,  merely 
by  a  consideration  of  its  operations  last 
year.  But  let  us  see  how  much  consid- 
eration he  gave  to  last  year's  committee 
operations. 

One.  he  gave  a  distorted  summary  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  committee's  an- 
nual report  for  1959  and  then  made  the 
following  statement: 

Frankly,  this  sort  of  work  reflects  a  monu- 
mental slllln^s.  If  It  were  the  entire  story, 
we  should  end  the  committee's  existence  on 
the  grounds  of  useiessness  alone.  It  is  little 
better  than  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of 
this  House  and  this  country  to  maintiiin 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  reporting  what  everyone  already  knows. 

Two.  he  dismissed  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  Communist  infiltration  in 
the  meatpacking  industry  in  the  follow- 
ing woi"ds: 

Now,  personally,  I  am  willing  to  eat  meat 
even  though  packed  by  political  heretics. 

Three,  he  made  some  references  to  the 
hearing  in  which  Secretary  Sharp  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  Beyond 
that,  he  did  not  mention  another  thing 
done  by  the  committee  in  all  of  last  year, 
except  its  preparatory  work  for  hearings 
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on  the  subject  of  Communist  infiltration 
in  the  schools  of  California.  This  subject 
I  will  deal  with  at  a  later  point  in  my 
remarks. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  of  the  committee's  operations  last 
year  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia did  not  even  mention,  apparently 
because  he  had  classified  it  as  "monu- 
mental silliness." 

There  was  the  committee  report, 
'Patterns  of  Communist  Espionage." 
which  received  widespread  favorable  re- 
ception and  is  now  being  used  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department  in  the  training 
of  its  overseas  personnel,  by  the  Military 
Assistance  Institute  which  trains  our 
country's  military  attaches  who  are  to 
be  stationed  in  our  embassies  and  diplo- 
matic establishments  abroad,  and  which 
has  also  been  purchased  in  quantity  from 
the  Government  Printing  OflBce  by  the 
British  and  West  German  Governments. 

There  was  not  a  word  in  his  remarks 
about  the  testimony  of  Petr  Deriabin,  a 
former  member  of  the  Soviet  secret  po- 
lice, on  the  size  and  operations  of  Soviet 
intelligence  agencies. 

He  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  hear- 
ings the  committee  held  in  his  own  State 
which  revealed  that  the  Communist 
Party  there  has  undergone  a  complete 
reorganization  and  has  undertaken  a 
new,  aggressive  plan  of  operation. 

Why  did  he  not  say  a  word  about  the 
committee's  hearings  in  Pittsburgh  which 
revealed  Communist  infiltration  in  our 
basic  defense  industries,  and  the  fact 
that  Communist-controlled  unions  rep- 
resent the  workers  in  a  number  of  key 
plants  which  have  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail,  but  will 
mention  some  of  the  other  activities  of 
the  committee  during  the  year  1959 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
says  were  "harmful,  "  'bumptious."  or 
"just  plain  silly." 

Its  revelation  of  the  shocking  number 
of  artists  with  extensive  Communist  af- 
filiations who  were  represented  in  the 
American  National  E-xhioition  in  Mos- 
cow— a  revelation  which  brought  at  least 
partial  corrective  action  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  hearing.s  which  showed 
extensive  use  and  abuse  of  U.S.  passports 
by  identified  Communists  who  have 
traveled  abroad  to  help  the  Kremlin  un- 
dermine the  United  States  and  destroy 
the  freedom  of  additional  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said  nothing  about  the  commit- 
tee s  hearings  on  the  training  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party,  about  its 
reports  on  Communist  infiltration  of  the 
legal  profession,  on  Communist  lobby- 
ing operations  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  the  Communist  parcel  operation 
which  adds  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  American  tax- 
payers, to  the  treasuries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  sateUites. 

He  overlooked  completely  the  first  vol- 
ume of  "Pacts  on  Communism."  a  work 
dealing  with  the  Conmiunist  ideology 
which  has  been  hailed  by  many  scholars. 

Not  only  did  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fall  to  mention  any  of  these  ac- 


tivities, but  h(j  did  not  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  f©ur  ac'.ivities  he  did  mention. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  lightly  dismissed  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  meatpacking  in- 
dustry und.  by  implication,  in  any  basic 
industry.  In  discussing  the  hearing  on 
the  Air  Force  manual  with  Secretary 
Sharp,  the  gentleman  from  California 
made  tvo  ch?  rges  against  the  committee 
which  he  said  were  "basic." 

First,  he  charged  that  the  committee 
had  no  Jurisdiction  to  question  Secretary 
Sharp  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  manual. 
This  is  not  so.  When  the  manual  was 
withdrawn,  it  was  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  publ  c  and  the  press  throughout 
the  country  were  given  the  impression 
that  it  was  v/ithdrawn  because  the  in- 
formation contained  in  it  was  not  true. 
The  manual  quoted  a  publication  of  the 
committee  and  many  people  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  validity  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  publication  was  open 
to  question.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  this  publication  contained  the 
testimony  ol  five  Protestant  church 
leaders  from  China  and  Korea  on  Com- 
munist perse(  ution  of  religion  in  North 
Korea  and  RlxI  China.  The  committee 
was  certainly/  justified  in  questioning 
Secretary  Sharp  on  the  matter  of 
whether  or  nnt  the  Air  Force  had  found 
this  testimon;-  questionable.  When  Sec- 
retary Sharp  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  ad.nitted  that  in  withdrawing 
the  manual  t  le  Air  Force  had  not  made 
it  clear  that  it  was  not  questioning  the 
validity  of  this  testimony  and  that  this 
was  "unfortuijite." 

Secondly,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ahareed  that  the  committee  tried 
to  get  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
reconsider  his  withdrawal  of  the  manual. 
I  challenge  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia tjo  reac  the  record  of  the  hearing 
and  find  a  single  word  that  will  give  any 
credence  at  all  to  this  charge.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  c  )mmittee  made  any  such 
attempt 

Chapter  Iff  the  committee's  1959  an- 
nual report  w  is  an  analysis  of  the  status 
of  the  US.  Communist  Party  as  of  the 
year's  end.  I:  gave  factual  information 
on  party  tactics  and  .strategy,  on  its  17th 
convention,  aid  also  dissected  the  major 
propasaiida  slogans  now  being  used  by 
Communists.  ix)th  here  and  abroad.  He 
described  this  chapter  as  justification  for 
ending  Ihe  committee's  existence  on  the 
grounds  of  "m  elessness." 

It  is  diflBcult  for  me  to  comprehend 
how  any  Member  of  this  House  would 
describe  such  information  as  useless. 
Every  person  of  intelligence  knows  that 
the  Communist  subversive  drive  can  be 
frustrated  only  if  the  Congress  and  the 
people  know  the  strategy  and  tactics  the 
party  is  using  at  any  given  period  and 
if  they  are  informed  about  the  truths 
the  Communists  try  to  conceal  by  de- 
ceptive propaganda  techniques. 

The  jentleman  from  California  also 
claimed  that  it  was  insulting  to  the  in- 
telligence of  this  House  to  maintain  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing and  repc  rting  "what  everyone  al- 
ready tenows  '  I  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  the  Information  contained  in 
this  report  is  merely  what  everyone  al- 


ready knows.  I  also  suggest  that  if  it 
is  and  we  are  to  follow  my  colleague's 
logic,  there  is  also  justification  for  abol- 
ishing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
compare  the  first  chapters  of  this  com- 
mittee's 1958  and  1959  annual  reix)rts 
with  the  testimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
before  the  appropriations  subcommittees 
in  those  years  and  also  with  some  of  the 
public  addresses  and  statements  made 
by  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  and  other 
top  ofBcials  of  that  organization  during 
the  same  period.  They  will  discover  that 
if  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  committee  merely  re- 
ports what  everyone  already  knows  is 
true,  then  it  is  al.=o  true  of  what  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Dulles  report.  Accord- 
ing to  the  claims  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaJifornia,  these  two  agencies  should 
also  have  their  existence  ended  on  the 
grounds  of  uselessness  Insofar  as  any 
information  they  give  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. 

THE    THRTAT    FftOM    WITHIN 

The  gentleman  from  California  con- 
ceded that  "we  are  living  in  a  hostile 
world  in  which  communism  pc^es  a 
threat,"  but  at  the  same  time  went  on 
to  minimize  that  threat.  He  stated  that 
the  Communist  Party  ""has  gone  down  to 
its  lowest  point  in  history."  Actually, 
that  infoiTnation  is  not  correct.  The 
party  reached  its  low  point  a  few  years 
ago  and  has  since  been  gaining  in 
strength.  In  various  parts  of  his  re- 
marks, he  airily  referred  to  the  Com- 
munists as  mere  "heretics."  ".so-caHed 
un-American  pei-sons."  "what  the  com- 
mittee calls  malevolent  conspirators," 
and  humorously  as  "dragons" 

He  described  the  Communist  Party  as 
being  merely  the  "ranks  of  bitterness 
and  extremism."  He  said  that  he  was 
not,  and  that  we  should  not,  be  afraid 
of  Communists  in  the  meatpacking  in- 
dustry, among  the  clergy,  or  in  the  auto- 
motive manufacturing  field.  At  no  place 
in  his  speech  did  he  concede  that  Com- 
munist operations  in  this  country  were 
a  real  or  dangerous  threat.  By  the  light 
and  mocking  manner  in  which  he  six)ke 
of  the  committee  and  its  work,  he  dis- 
torted and  seriously  underrated  the  true 
nature  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  He  bled  for  the  so-called  "vic- 
tims" of  the  committee  who  might  lose 
jobs  in  a  basic  industry  after  being  ex- 
posed as  Communists.  At  no  place  in 
his  remarks  did  he  admit  the  possibility 
that  these  people  might  be  malevolent 
and  treasonous  conspirators  against 
their  own  country. 

Just  a  short  while  before  the  gentle- 
man from  California  made  his  .speech, 
FBI  Director  J.  Eklgar  Hoover  testified 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. On  February  8  of  this  year,  in 
his  testimony  before  that  group,  he  is- 
sued a  strong,  clear-cut  warning  against 
judgin^T  the  danger  of  the  Communist 
Party  merely  by  its  numbers  or  of  under- 
rating the  internal  Communist  threat. 
He  said: 

To  minimize  tlie  menace  of  communism  la 
the  United  States  as  the  activity  of  a  small 
dissident  group  develops  lethargy  and  can 
only  lead  to  disaster. 
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Mr  Hoover  mentioned  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  the  FBI  has  160  organi- 
zations in  the  Unit^'d  States  under  in- 
vestigation as  suspected  or  known  Com- 
munist-front or  Communist-lnflltrated 
groups. 

To  demonstrate  ore  aspect  of  the  dan- 
ger of  communism,  lie  cited  certain  facts 
about  recent  Communist  success  in  the 
home  State  of  the  gentleman  who  now 
urges  that  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  be  libolished.  Again  I 
quote  the  Director  of  the  FBI: 

Those  who  doubt  tiiat  Communists  could 
be  placed  In  responsl -)le  Government  posi- 
tions under  our  democvfltlc  system  of  govern- 
ment In  this  country,  thus  greatly  extend- 
ing their  Influence  and  power,  should  ponder 
some  election  results.  Holland  I>eWltt 
Roberta,  In  1953.  was  lescrlbed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Senate  fact-finding  committee  on 
un-American  actlvltle-i  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  placed,  active,  and  devoted  servants 
of  the  Communist  ca  ise  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia. In  December  956,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-.\raerican  Activities  he 
Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  to  questions 
regarding  his  Communist  Party  membership. 
In  spite  of  this  background  he  received  over 
400.000  votes  in  the  C.'.llfornla  primary  elec- 
tion in  June  of  1958  as  a  candidate  on  an 
Independent  ticket  for  State  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction. 

A  more  recent  example  concerns  Archie 
Brown,  a  longtime  Communist  leader,  who 
has  l>een  identified  with  the  Communist 
movement  In  the  San  FYanclsco.  California, 
area  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  a  candidate  f^r  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors  during  the  municipal 
election  In  San  Pranc'.sco  last  November 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Brown's  associa- 
tion with  the  Communist  Party  was  widely 
publicized  during  the  ::ampalgn,  he  received 
some  33,000  votes,  slightly  more  than  13  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast ,  finishing  10th  in  a 
field  of  14  candidates  running  for  six  seats 
on  the  board  of  sufjervliors. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that,  after  Mr. 
Hoover's  warning  on  these  matters  had 
been  given  to  Members  of  this  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  should  urge 
the  abolition  of  the  only  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  combating 
Communist  subversion,  referring  to  its 
members  with  amu.sement  as  "dragon 
slayers,"  and  stating  that  If  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  .ae  would  have  voted 
against  any  appropriation  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  gains  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  is  making  in  the  State 
of  California,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
our  colleague  from  '.hat  State  would  do 
well  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  alerting 
his  constitutents  to  its  evils  instead  of 
trying  to  eliminate  .ts  opponents. 

KKEP  THE    HECORO   STRAIGHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  wher.  our  colleague  from 
California  asked  that  we  debate  the 
worth  of  the  committee,  I  thought  that 
the  material  he  would  pre.sent  against 
it  would  at  least  be  factual  and  there- 
fore debatable.  As  I  have  previously 
shown,  our  colleague  dealt  with  vilifica- 
tion, not  facts.  This  can  be  further  doc- 
umented by  examirilng  many  of  the 
charges  contained  ir  his  speech  of  April 
25.  I  shall  take  two  of  these  statements 
to  show  that  facts  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
important  to  our  collesigue. 

The  gentleman  from  California  cen- 
tered his  attack  on  the  members  of  the 


committee  around  the  hearings  they  had 
scheduled  last  year  on  Communist  in- 
filtration in  California  schools.  He  de- 
scribed the  committee's  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  these  scheduled  hearings 
as  the  "'most  shameful  epLsode  in  the 
history  of  this  House."  To  supi>ort  this 
characterization,  our  colleague  advised 
the  Members  of  this  House,  and  I  quote: 

Tlie  committee  had  subpenaed  110  public 
school  teachers  in  early  June  1959.  Most  of 
the  subpenas  were  served  on  the  teachers 
at  school  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
June  5. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  continued: 

No  good  reason  has  been  advanced  as  to 
why  the  teachers  could  not  have  been  served 
at  home.  Naturally,  school  administrators 
and  fellow-teachers,  as  well  as  the  children 
In  their  own  classes,  w^ere  at  once  put  on 
notice  that  the  teachers  were,  In  some 
fashion,  suspect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  flies  of 
these  subpenaed  teachers  examined. 
These  files  contain  not  only  the  general 
instructions  which  were  given  to  the 
many  agencies  which  assisted  the  com- 
mittee in  serving  the  subpenas,  but  also 
contain  a  copy  of  each  subpena  and  the 
return  executed  by  the  individual  sei-ving 
the  subpena.  This  examination  revealed 
that  the  agencies  serving  the  subpenas 
were  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
serve  them  at  7:30  a.m.,  at  the  residence 
of  each  teacher. 

An  examination  of  101  f:les  shows  that, 
contrary  to  the  charge  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  97  teachers  were  actu- 
ally served  at  their  homes.  Only  four 
were  served  at  their  schools — and  this 
was  done  only  becau'^e  of  the  inability 
of  the  serving  oflBccrs  to  locate  them  at 
their  residence. 

The  gentleman  from  California  also 
charged  that  the  names  of  the  teachers 
were  leaked  to  the  press,  adding  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  not  important 
whether  the  names  were  "deliberately" 
leaked. 

I  wish  to  advise  this  House  that,  if 
this  charge  had  been  true,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  important  and  serious  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  the 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvama,  not  to  make  the  names  of  wit- 
ne.sses  public  prior  to  their  appearance. 

I  also  wish  to  advise  this  House  that  a 
thorough  investigation,  conducted  by  the 
committee,  reveals  that  this  charge  is 
not  true.  The  names  of  the  teachers 
were  not  leaked  by  anyone  associated 
with  the  committee — deliberately, 
through  error,  or  in  any  other  way. 

I  was  really  suiT>rised  to  find  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  devoted  so 
much  of  his  speech  last  week  to  attack- 
ing the  committee  for  the  information  it 
uncovered,  after  careful  research  and 
investigation,  on  p)ersons  with  Commu- 
nist affiliations  who  were  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 
I  was  surprised  because  of  the  fact  that 
as  most  Members  of  this  House  know, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities 
has  found  that  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Paity  are  unfit  to  teach  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  that. 


across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  community  after  community  has 
made  the  same  finding  and  has  done 
everything  it  could  to  uncover  and  dis- 
charge any  Communists  who  have  in- 
filtrated their  educational  systems.  I 
have  also  found  the  gentleman  from 
California's  attack  on  the  committee,  be- 
cause of  the  information  it  has  turned 
ov  r  to  communities  in  his  home  State, 
surprising  in  view  of  a  statement  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  made  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  February' 
1953.     He  stated  at  that  time : 

The  Congress  especially  has  performed  a 
magnificent  Job  of  spotlighting  Communist 
treachery  which  malces  employment  of  such 
Individuals  as  teachers  abhorrent. 

THE  RESPONSIBIUTT  OF  CONGRESS 

The  gentleman  from  California  asks 
that  we  stick  to  the  issue  relative  to  his 
urging  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  be  abolished.  This, 
I  will  gladly  do — because  it  is  a  basic  is- 
sue, a  simple  issue,  and  an  issue  of  vital 
importance  to  our  country.  This  briefly 
is  the  issue; 

Is  the  House  of  Representatives  going 
to  do  absolutely  nothing  to  frustrate  and 
hinder  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
fifth  column  and  ol  Soviet  agents  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
our  free  Government  and  bring  about 
Soviet  terrorization  and  domination  of 
the  American  people,  or  is  this  House,  in 
conformity  with  the  oath  taken  by  each 
and  every  one  of  its  Members,  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  It  can  legiti- 
mately do  to  defend  this  country  against 
its  enemies  and  to  fight  the  evil  forces 
of  communism  at  every  turn?  That, 
gentlemen,  is  the  issue — the  only  issue. 

Governments  and  their  agencies  are  es- 
tablished to  protect  and  promote  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  Department  of  Labor  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
simple  reason  that  many  American  citi- 
zens are  workers.  Because  these  work- 
ing people  have  their  rights  and  interests, 
there  is  also  a  Labor  Committee  in  this 
House.  Both  of  these  agencies — the  De- 
partment and  the  committee — work 
separately,  but  cooperatively,  to  protect 
the  interest  and  welfare,  and  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  working  people 
and  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  insofar  as 
they  are  related  to  labor.  The  one  rec- 
ommends such  legislation  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  these  problems  and  the  other  ad- 
ministers that  legislation.  There  will  be 
a  Department  of  Labor  and  a  Labor  Com- 
mittee as  lone  as  there  are  working  men 
and  women  in  this  country. 

It  is  now  a  tradition  of  this  country 
that  for  every  agency  created  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  to 
deal  with  an  important  problem,  a  cor- 
responding committee  is  created  in  the 
House  to  legislate  on  the  problem  and 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  executive 
agency. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Defense 
and  an  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
cause history  teaches  us  that,  so  far  at 
least,  every  nation,  if  it  is  to  survive. 
must  be  prepared  to  face  and  do  battle 
with  its  enemies,  that  the  most  any  na- 
tion can  expect  in  this  world  in  which 
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we  live  Is  periods  of  peace  between  wars 
and  between  periods  of  grave  danger  of 
war. 

Is  there  any  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  include  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  this  question,  who  will  deny 
that  this  Nation  faces  an  internal  Com- 
munist problem  that  is  a  threat  to  our 
security?  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his 
Chicago  speech,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  stated: 

The  danger  of  communism  continues  to 


grow 


Misguided  and  lll-lnforme<l  per- 


sons, posing  as  alleged  experts  on  Commu- 
nist subversion,  would  have  It  believed  that 
the  party  is  a  shattered,  broken  and  thread- 
bare group  of  harmless  misfits.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth 

Is  there  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  believes  he  knows  so  much  more 
about  the  operations  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  this  country  that  he 
would  contradict  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hoover?  And.  in  view  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
long  and  impeccable  record  of  service  to 
the  country,  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order,  would  anyone  impugn  his  integrity 
when  he  speaks  so  forthrightly  on  this 
matter? 

Testifying  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  February  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Hoover  made  the  following 
statement  about  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party: 

As  long  as  this  Soviet -dominated  apparatus 
exists  In  the  United  States,  there  will  re- 
main among  us  an  aggressive  force  of  dedi- 
cated fanatics,  constantly  at  work  to  destroy 
the  American  way  of  life  It  is  a  beachhead 
of  subversion  within  our  Nation 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
held  its  17th  national  convention  in  New 
York  City  December  10-13.  1959  The  party 
emerged  from  that  convention  as  an  aggres- 
sive, hard-working  organization  which  will 
faithfully  follow  the  concepts  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  In  its  day-to-day  operations  It 
eliminated  all  factionalism  and  solidified 
party  groups  The  program  calls  for  ex- 
panding its  membership  and  extending  its 
influence  into  every  field  of  activity  in  this 
country.  Without  question,  the  most  signal 
achievement  of  the  convention  was  the  weld- 
ing of  the  party  into  this  unified  agressive 
force  behind  the  militant,  devious,  and  ruth- 
less leadership  of  Gus  Hall,  ex-convlct  and 
avowed  arch  enemy  of  the  American  way  of 
life  who  has  openly  boasted  that  he  was 
willing  to  take  up  arms  and  fight  to  over- 
throw our  form  of  government. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  U.S.  Communist  Party 
does  not  stand  alone,  isolated  from  and 
unaided  by  anyone  but  its  own  members. 
Within  this  country,  it  has  the  help  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  fellow  travelers  and. 
to  cite  just  one  example  of  the  assist- 
ance it  received  from  Communists 
abroad.  I  mention  the  fact  that  each 
year  many  millions  of  pieces  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  pour  into  this  coun- 
try from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites, from  Red  China,  from  international 
Communist  fronts  and  even  from  the 
Communist  parties  of  some  of  our  allies 

Can  we  ignore  this  problem?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  least  we  can  do,  if  we  live  up  to 
our  oaths  to  defend  this  Nation,  is  to  re- 
tain a  committee  to  Investigate  all 
aspects  of  Communist  activity  and  rec- 
ommend such  legislation  as  is  needed  to 


cope  with  it.  This  is  what  our  predeces- 
sors have  done  for  over  20  years  and  I. 
for  one,  cannot  see  how  we  can  possibly 
do  less. 

I  will  go  further  than  that  and  say 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  power 
has  grown  so  tremendously  in  the  last 
20  years,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  world 
Communist  leaders  and  their  U.S.  agents 
have  had  20  more  years  to  develop  elu- 
sive infiltration  and  wrecking  tactics, 
in  evading  security  measures,  in  pene- 
trating all  phases  of  human  activity — 
in  view  of  these  facts.  I  say  that,  if  any 
change  at  a  1  is  to  be  made  in  the  role 
of  this  Hous>>  in  combating  communism, 
it  should  be  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  ac- 
tivity. Theie  is  certainly  no  justifica- 
tion, in  reasc  n  or  in  fact,  for  any  curtail- 
ment Of  congressional  activity  in  this 
field,  and  I.  for  one,  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  comprehend  even  faintly  how 
the  gentleman  from  California  can 
recommend  that  this  body  put  a  complete 
end  to  Its  efforts. 

ACCOMPI,ISHMENTS 

The  gentleman  from  California,  in  his 
efforts  to  undermine  the  committee, 
stated  that — 

The  fcaslc  responsibility  for  protection  of 
this  country  against  treason  or  espionage 
is  not  Ui  the  iiands  of  the  committee  •  •  • 
but  is  tn  the  hands  of  the  FBI  and  other 
countenespion  ige  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Governinent. 

He  v^erit  oi\  to  say: 

The   committee   does    not    catch    spies   or 

saboteurs. 

What  does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia mear,  when  he  uses  the  word 
"catch"':'  If  he  means  "convict.  "  then 
there  1$  no  argument  with  his  statement, 
and  hie  statement,  in  addition  to  being 
irrelevant,  u.  an  unfair  one. 

If.  however,  by  the  word  "catch." 
he  moans  "revealing" — revealing  that 
American  citizens  are  serving  as  agents 
of  the  Soviet  espionage  apparatus  in  this 
country — then  his  charge  is.  again,  un- 
founded. 

Anyone  who  is  even  vaguely  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  knows  that  its  ju- 
risdiction do^s  not  include  the  conviction 
of  criminals  That  function  obviously 
belongs  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
The  commit  ee.  in  this  area,  does  have 
the  function,  however,  of  bringing  such 
cases  to  the  attention  of  this  House  so 
that  efjectivc  legislation  may  be  enacted 
to  prevent  recurrences  and  suitable  puni- 
tive provisions  be  provided  to  enable 
judicial  powers  to  sentence  convicted 
violator.s. 

The  commttee  has  done  this  time  and 
time  again.  In  its  public  hearings,  cov- 
ering thousands  of  pages  of  sworn  testi- 
mony, it  has  uncovered  cases  of  espionage 
involvinec  Alger  Hiss,  William  W.  Rem- 
ington, J.  Perers.  Gerhart  Eislrr.  Arthur 
Alexandrovich  Adams.  Nathan  Gregory 
Silvermaster  and  Harry  Dexter  White 
It  has  also  revealed  an  insidious  Soviet 
espionage  plot  involving  the  University 
of  California  Radiation  Laboratory,  and 
other  atomic  installations. 

As  a  result  of  information  provided  to 
the   Member.*-   of   this  Congress   by    the 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
important  legislation  has  been  enacted 
to  curtail  espionage  activities.  In  1950. 
the  committee  recommended  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  be  extended  in 
esploiiage  cases.  That  year,  the  House 
passed  the  Internal  Security  Act.  pro- 
viding that  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
such  cases  be  raised  from  5  to  10  years. 

In  1952.  the  committee  recommended 
that  a  single,  comprehensive  espionage 
statute  be  enacted  that  would  apply  to 
both  peacetime  and  wartime,  carrying  a 
capital  punishment  section.  Section  201 
of  the  Elspionai;e  and  Sabotage  Act  of 
1954  provides  a  p>enalty  of  death.  Im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years,  or  for 
life,  for  the  communication  or  delivery 
of  defense  information  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment with  intent  or  reason  to  believe 
it  will  injure  the  United  States  or  be  of 
advantage  to  a  foreign  government 

In  1956.  the  committee  recommended 
prompt  enactment  of  H  R.  3882.  revising 
existing  law  to  require  registration  of 
persons  with  knowledge  of  or  training  in 
espionage,  counterespionage,  or  sab- 
otage tactics  of  a  foreign  government. 
This  law  was  enacted  on  Augu.st  1.  1956. 

These  are  just  three,  of  many,  ex- 
amples. In  fact,  a  Library  of  Congress 
study,  completed  in  1958,  revealed  that, 
in  the  general  area  of  subversive  activ- 
ity, bills  had  been  introduced  in  this 
House  embodying  80  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amencan 
Activities — all  but  two  of  the.se  bills 
having  been  offered  after  1949  Actual 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  earned 
out  35  of  these  recommendations,  and  26 
more  were  pending  at  the  time  In  ad- 
dition, 13  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee pertaining  to  policy  matters  have 
been  adopted  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government 

The  implication  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  this  committee 
plays  an  insignificant  role  in  protecting 
these  United  States  from  subversion  is 
clearly  not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

WHAT   SHALL    WE    DO' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  record  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  It  is  a 
record  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  which 
speaks  so  strongly  and  loudly  that  its 
enemies — the  Communists.  Communist- 
fronters.  pro-Communists,  and  anti- 
anti -Communists — have  had  to  resort  to 
the  most  scurrilous,  unfounded,  and 
scandalous  smear  tactics  imaginable  in 
their  efforts  to  discredit  the  committee. 

Even  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  admitted  that  communism  poses  a 
threat.  This  is  perhaps  the  grossest 
understatement  of  the  century.  "The 
size  of  the  threat  is  today  so  immense 
that  we  find  ourselves  spending  $40  bil- 
lion annually  in  attempting  to  combat 
communism  on  just  one  front — namely, 
the  military.  For  years  we  have  listened 
to  the  sweet,  apathetic  song  of  Com- 
munist-indoctrinated dupes  who  have 
tried  to  turn  our  attention  away  from 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall — handwrit- 
ing from  the  pen  of  Lenin  37  years  ago: 

First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe;  then 
the  masses  of  Asia;  then  Africa;  then  we  will 
encircle  the  United  States  which  will  be  the 
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last  bastion  of  capitalism.  We  will  not  have 
to  attack.  It  will  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit 
Into  our  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  we  now?  How 
far  have  the  Communists  progressed 
along  the  road  to  Lenin's  dream?  They 
have  taken  Eastern  ICurope.  They  have 
taken  a  large  part  of  Asia.  They  are 
extremely  active  in  .\frica — and  also  in 
Latin  America.  Soon,  they  believe,  they 
will  have  the  United  .States  encircled  and 
this  rich  and  final  prize  will  be  theirs. 

But,  while  the  deadly  conspiracy  of 
communism  arms  for  further  attack  and, 
at  this  instant,  has  a  base  only  90  miles 
away  fiom  the  shores  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, the  dupes  continue  to  sing  their 
siren  song  and  many  idealistic  dreamers 
listen  and  gullibly  ])arrot  the  refrain: 
"Communism  poses  no  serious  threat. 
It  will  fade  away."  one  tells  us. 

Another  stands  up  and  sings.  What 
harm  can  only  10.000  or  20,000  Com- 
munists do?  It  can  never  happen 
here." 

Another  chants,  "But  communism  is 
only  a  p>olitical  ideology ,  not  a  subversive 
movement."  or  "Communism  is  simply  a 
religious  adherence,  not  a  conspiracy" 

The  dupes  and  the  sympathizers  re- 
peatedly call  for  the  outlaw  of  anti- 
communism  in  any  and  every  form. 

What  do  the  resjonsible  officials  of 
unquestioned  patriotism  say?  What  is 
their  estimation  of  the  threat  from 
within''  Let  me.  once  again,  call  upon 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  lo  arswcr  that.  Only 
recently.  Mr.  Hoover  staled : 

The  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  Is  not  out  of  bu;ilness;  It  is  not  dead; 
It  Is  not  even  dormant  It  Is.  however,  well 
on  Its  way  to  achieving  Its  cxirrent  objec- 
tive, which  Is  to  make  you  believe  that  It  Is 
shattered.  Ineffective,  md  dying.  When  It 
has  fully  achieved  this  ftrst  objective.  It 
will  then  proceed  Inflexibly  toward  Its  final 
goal. 

Those  who  try  to  minimize  Its  danger 
are  either  uninformed  or  they  have  a  deadly 
ax  to  grind 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment in  reply  to  the  proposal  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  at  that  time 
to  abolish  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities: 

Today  there  are  two  groups  alerted  to  and 
dealing  with  the  threat  from  within:  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  Hovise  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  In  the  legislative 
branch  Both  at  this  moment  are  under 
attaclc.  an  attack  orli^lnated  and  Inspired 
by  the  Communist  coosplrators  and  Joined 
in  by  many  well-mear  Ing  and  some  not  so 
well-meaning  people. 

My  .statement  of  last  year  applies  to- 
day. The  only  factors  that  have 
changed  are  the  growing  evidences  that 
what  I  said  was  true.  In  hght  of  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  we  have 
two  alternatives.  We  can  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  abolish  investigation  of  subversion. 
We  can  then  sit  back  and  listen  to  the 
applause  from  the  Communist  press,  and 
from  those  Soviet  agents  at  work  to  de- 
stroy this  Nation,  and  we  can  helplessly 
witness  a  concentrated  movement  to 
overthrow  the  Gtovernment  of  these 
United   States  through   subversion,   es- 


pionage, treason,  propaganda,  labor  and 
racial  violence,  and  other  Communist 
tactics — just  as  we  have  witnessed  it 
elsewhere.  Such  an  act  would  be  leg- 
islative suicide. 

Our  only  other  alternative  is  to  at- 
tack the  growing  cancer  of  communism 
at  its  hard  and  bitter  core — imcom- 
promisingly  and  relentlessly.  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forria  has  brought  up  this  issue,  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  through  his  talk, 
the  distinguLshed  Members  of  this  House 
can  see  indirectly  just  how  important 
their  individual  roles  are  m  this  life 
and  death  struggle  against  the  godless 
conspirators  in  the  Kremlin.  I  believe 
that  we  can  see  more  clearly  the  need 
for  more  knowledge  of  Commumst  oper- 
ations. I  believe  that  we  can  see  more 
need  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  so  that  more  ef- 
fective legislation  might  be  enacted  to 
abolish,  if  we  are  going  to  abolish  any- 
thing, espionage  and  subversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident  of  what 
the  reply  of  this  House  will  be  to  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  be  rejection.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hou.se.  I  am  sure,  will  never 
give  up  their  fight  against  any  enemy 
of  this  country  on  any  front.  They  will 
always  fight  to  preserve  those  blessings 
and  gloriou.';  freedoms  established  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  preserved  intact  by 
succeeding  generations,  and  entrusted  to 
us  to  hand  on  to  future  generations. 

This  House  is  still  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people.  It 
can  give  only  one  answer,  the  answer  of 
free  men  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  freedom. 


SEVENTY -SIXTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Jen- 
nings I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Randall  1  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
asked  for  this  special  order  on  yester- 
day, I  thought  the  House  would  be  in 
recess  on  Fi'iday,  which  would  be  the 
nearest  day  to  Sunday.  May  8. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  again 
express  my  admiration  and  high  esteem 
for  a  great  statesman  and  valued  friend, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
76th  birthday,  which  occurs  next  Sun- 
day, May  8. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  Halls  of  Congress 
from  the  .same  congressional  district 
which  projected  onto  the  American  po- 
litical scene  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  illustrious  statesmen  ever  to  sit  in 
Congress  and  the  man  who  made  some 
of  the  mo.st  important  and  eventful  de- 
cisions ever  made  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

It  poses  no  great  problem  for  me  to 
rise  and  extol  the  virtues  and  merits  of 
this  revered  elder  statesman  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  is  a  more  difficult 
proposition  to  speak  at>out  this  great 
Missourian  and  American  without  re- 
peating many  of  the  millions  of  words 
which  hav?  been  written  or  spoken  about 


him.  However,  though  I  am  certain  to 
be  repetitious.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
will  have  many  more  opportunities  in 
future  years  to  again  be  repetitious  in 
paying  tribute  to  Harry  Truman.  If  I 
am  so  fortunate.  I  can  be  certain  that 
what  I  say  about  him.  and  what  other 
Members  of  this  body  may  say  about 
him,  will  be  brought  to  his  attention  at 
the  now  famous  Harrj'  S.  Ti-uman  Li- 
brary in  Independence.  Mo.  At  the  age 
of  76,  or  even  86,  I  feel  sure  his  rigorous 
schedule  for  keeping  busy  will  always 
allow  time  for  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record  which  he  well  knows  con- 
stantly reflects  something  new  and  chal- 
lenging in  domestic  or  international 
affairs. 

The  stature  of  the  32d  President  of 
the  United  States  grows  more  and  more 
with  the  passing  of  each  year.  There 
may  have  been  some  who  disagreed  with 
him  while  m  the  Presidency  but  most 
of  these  veiT  same  persons  have  come 
to  respect  him  since  he  left  that  office 
A  nationally  known  columnist  recently 
said: 

Whenever  he  comes  to  New  York  he  is 
treated  as  though  he  were  a  visiting  poten- 
tate and  when  he  takes  his  morning  walk 
newspapermen  and  others  join  him  until 
It  looks  like  a  miniature  parade. 

It  is  certain  that  future  history  will 
save  a  large  space  for  such  a  gallant, 
bold,  and  courageous  leader. 

One  of  the  many  attributes  I  admire 
about  Harry  Truman  is  the  courage  and 
boldness  of  action  so  frequently  dis- 
played during  the  perilous,  troublesome, 
and  uncertain  years  in  which  he  may 
well  be  described  as  the  "Captain  Coura- 
geous" of  our  great  countiT  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  or  woman  in  this 
Chamber  who  ever  questioned  the  cour- 
age of  Mr.  Truman.  With  character- 
istic boldness  of  action  he  has  always 
fearlessly  assumed  any  duty  facing  him 
Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  know  his  family  and  I  say 
to  you  that  all  his  undertakings  have 
been  made  less  difficult  by  the  presence, 
devotion,  and  loyalty  of  his  beloved  wife 

If  classified  as  a  particular  type  of  in- 
dividual. Mr.  Truman  would  very  prob- 
ably be  placed  in  the  extrovert  category 
because  of  his  forthrightness  and  re- 
fusal to  "duck"  issues.  To  his  credit,  he 
has  never  been  a  proponent  of  "Park 
Avenue  intellectualism."  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  sub.stitution  of  conversa- 
tion for  knowledge  and  of  loose  theories 
for  experience.  Instead  he  always  ap- 
plied common  sense  to  public  problems 
and  displayed  sound  judgment.  With  it 
all  he  is  a  modest  man  and  an  humble 
man  who  never  forgot  that  it  takes  all 
of  us  to  make  America  and  that  one  can- 
not hold  the  high  office  of  President  un- 
less one  is  willing  to  be  the  "people's 
President."  Soon  after  he  received  the 
urgent  summons  on  that  fateful  April  12. 
1945.  Mr  Ti-uman  uttered  these  unfor- 
gettable words: 

I  only  ask  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant to  my  Lord  and  to  my  people. 

Whether  this  simple  statement  be  a 
prayer  or  a  promise,  the  man  who  mEide 
it  lived  under  its  guidance  during  his 
Presidency  and  has  subscribed  to  it  dur- 
ing his  busy  and  full  years  of  retirement. 
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At  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1944 
the  late  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  selected 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  be  his  running  mate 
for  an  unprecedented  campaign  for  a 
fourth  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  no  less  than  ridicu- 
lous for  me  or  anyone  else  to  assume  he 
knows  why  President  Roosevelt  made  this 
choice,  but — could  it  not  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  enormity  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Nation  at  that  time?  Is  it  not 
probable  that  he  knew  he  would  have  to 
have  a  real  American  who  could  fear- 
lessly and  intelligently  succeed  to  the 
task  of  leading  America  as  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  but  I  do  know  about  some  of 
the  things  that  happened  during  Presi- 
dent Truman's  leadership. 

Mr.  Trumaai  exerted  superior  leader- 
ship in  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  strongest  instrumentality 
for  peace  we  have  in  the  world  today. 

On  September  5.  1945.  Mr.  Truman 
sent  to  Congress  the  message  which 
spelled  out  the  details  of  his  liberal  and 
progressive  Pair  Deal  program. 

The  decision  to  use  the  A-bomb  was 
his — of  which  he  frankly  says: 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  It  •  •  •  I  did 
not  like  the  weapon  •  •  •  but  I  had  no 
qualms  IX  In  the  long  run  millions  of  lives 
could  be  saved. 

His  answer  to  the  Soviet  blockade  was 
the  Berlin  airlift — and  he  made  it 
most  effective.  The  Soviets  lifted  the 
blockade. 

He  acted  quickly  and  without  hesitancy 
when  he  sent  troops  to  Korea  in  the  face 
of  North  Korean  aggression  in  1950. 
Almost  as  quickly  he  was  given  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

He  sent  the  7th  Fleet  abroad  to  warn 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  keep  hands 
off  Formosa. 

Mr.  Tnoman's  domestic  program  was 
marked  by  major  advances  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  social  security,  and  in  other 
areas  contributing  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  America. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  the  time 
of  this  body  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
review  the  complete  record  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  so,  in  closing  may  I 
say.  "God  bless  you.  Harry  S.  Truman," 
with  many  more  years  of  good  health 
and  indomitable  spirit  The  Nation 
needs  your  great  wisdom  and  sage 
counsel. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  state  that 
in  1948  when  the  convention  was  being 
held  there  was  one  man  alone,  Harry 
Truman,  who  inspired  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  go  out  in  the 
highways  and  bj"ways  of  this  country  in 
their  campaign  with  odds  of  20  to  1 
against  them.  But  he  had  faith  in  the 
American  people  and  won  a  glorious 
and  resounding  victory  on  election  day. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  take  this  time 
today  when  we  have  passed  the  defense 
appropriation  bill,  because  it  was  Harry 
Truman  who  carried  on  when  he  was  in 


the  Senate  a  campaign  against  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  Armed  PcHxes  of 

the  United  States. 

It  is  paradoxical  and  ironical  today 
the  cry  has  b<ien  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  the  defense  forces  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  listen  to  the  panoi-amic 
view  the  gentleman  has  given  of  this 
great  man  whose  name  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  who  was  not  afraid  to 
make  a  decision  on  what  we  call  civil 
rights.  Now,  when  we  are  winning  the 
battle  of  civil  rights  we  see  what  Harry 
Truman  stood  for  coming  true. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  his  recollections  of  this  great 
man  who  we  hope  wiU  have  a  more  fruit- 
ful life  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
r  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  111  nois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associaie  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  previous  speakers  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  America  ever  had,  Harry  S. 
Truman.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
think  that  history  is  quite  yet  ready 
to  appraise  fully  his  genius.  As  has 
happened  many  times  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  it  is  not  until  perhaps 
decades  or  generations  later  when  the 
profound  contributions  of  a  great  leader, 
free  of  partisanship  and  free  of  ixjliti- 
cal  distortion,  assume  their  proper  per- 
.spectivo.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  here, 
and  I  believe  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  will  agree  that  history 
will  place  Mr.  Truman  in  the  ranks  of 
the  greet  leaders  of  this  country.  He 
carried  on  through  more  trying  times 
than  any  other  President  in  the  history 
of  this  great  country,  he  was  confronted 
with  difficult  decisions  that  he  had  to 
face.  But  he  was  able  to  make  the  de- 
cisions and  he  did  carry  on  to  glor>'  and 
victory.  The  monuments  that  we  see 
today,  the  mere  fact  that  we  can  today 
say  that  we  have  peace  in  the  world, 
shaky  as  it  may  be,  but  it  is  there,  is 
a  tribute  to  his  vision,  to  his  genius  and 
to  his  ability. 

The  gentleman  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  takijig  this  time  today  to  call  our 
attention  to  this  great  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  one  little  thought. 
While  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  gentle- 
man frona  Mr.  Truman's  district  in  the 
well  today  and  congratulate  him  on  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  been  doing  in 
this  Congress.  I  would  not  be  frank  if 
I  did  not  let  a  little  secret  ou^.  At  the 
time  a  vacancy  occurred  m  Mr.  Tru- 
man's congressional  district,  I  was 
among  tihose  who  suggested  perhaps  his 
great  talents  might  find  their  way  into 
this  Chamber.  When  I  had  the  privilege 
of  interTiewing  Mr.  Triunan  in  Chicago, 
he  said  that  he  was  indeed  glad  to  have 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  Of 
course,  he  was  very  proud  to  have  served 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  But  he 
said  he  always  regretted  that  he  missed 
the  opportunity  of  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  he  considered 


a  dynamic  body,  because  it  eloquently 
reflects  the  ho|jes,  the  aspirations  and 
wishes  of  the  American  people 

I  think  we  would  all  have  had  a  great 
privilege  if  the  President  had  yielded  to 
our  wishes.  But  I  am  delighted  to  know 
he  has  sent  here  such  a  very  capable 
Member  in  his  place,  and  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time  today. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  TRADE 
ACT  OF   1960 

Mr  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  OsttrtacI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
free  enterprise  economic  system  of  our 
country  has  produced  the  highest  gen- 
eral standards  of  living  and  working 
conditions  of  our  time.  Our  system  has 
produced  more  wealth  and  goods,  and 
distributed  them  more  broadly  among 
our  people  than  any  other  economic  or 
political  system.  To  support  the  con- 
stantly improving  working  and  living 
conditions,  our  Republic  has.  from  time 
to  time,  legislated  minimum  standards 
to  serve  as  a  floor  under  the  conditions 
which  have  been  generally  attained.  In 
industry  and  commerce  this  has  includ- 
ed our  so-called  fair  labor  standards. 
The  statutes  have  proven  exceedingly 
helpful  in  protecting  the  living  and 
working  standards  of  our  people.  But 
today  there  is  a  growing  threat  to  these 
standards  and  to  many  of  tlie  private 
enterprises  which  observe  them.  I  am 
referring  to  the  rapidly  increasing  flow 
into  this  country  of  foreign-made  low- 
cost  goods  produced  under  substandard 
working  conditions  By  substandard,  I 
mean  condition.'?  far  below  the  minimum 
standards  established  in  our  country. 

In  recent  years  our  Imports  have  in- 
creased at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
our  exports  and  they  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  weakened  position  of  our 
balance  of  international  payments.  A 
report  recently  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  entitled  "Exports. 
Imports,  and  the  U.S.  Balance  of  In- 
ternational Payments,"  reveals  that  our 
imports  have  grown  by  37  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  wliile  by  com- 
parison our  exports  have  expanded  by 
only  20  percent.  I  am  aware  that  there 
has  been  an  upsurge  of  exports  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  but  im- 
ports are  continuing  to  rise  significantly, 
too. 

The  report  points  out,  also,  that 
within  the  general  national  trade  totals 
the  pattern  of  imports  and  exports  has 
changed  greatly.  Tliis  in  turn,  has 
caused  severe  injury  to  many  American 
industries.  For  example,  during  Uie 
past  five  years,  there  have  been  sharp 
drops  in  our  exports  of  cotton,  steel 
products,  and  dairy  products;  and  sharp 
increases  in  imports  of  glassware,  steel 
products,    leather    goods,    photo    equip- 
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ment,  and  others.  Well  known,  also, 
are  some  of  the  earlier  examples  of  ten- 
fold or  even  100-fold  increases  in  im- 
ports, to  the  severe  detriment  of  such 
industries  and  occupations.  These  in- 
clude stainless  steel  flatware,  gloves,  ply- 
wood, bicycles,  zinc  optical  goods,  and 
others. 

Prom  these  developments  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  closely  examine  our  pro- 
grams and  ix>licies  on  both  exports  and 
imports.  There  alreacy  have  been  man- 
proposals  advanced  which  would  serve 
to  increa.se  and  expand  our  exports  of 
goods  and  materials,  and  the.se  are  at- 
taining some  success  as  evidenced  by 
the  results  in  the  flr>t  quarter  of  this 
year.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
also  closely  examine  cur  import  policies 
and  programs,  as  the  other  side  of  this 
problem  Policies  which  are  designed 
and  formulated  to  expand  world  trade 
have  a  desirable  goal  but  they  should 
not  destroy  certain  American  industries 
and  employment  oppc^rtunitics  as  their 
price  for  success.  Certain  industries 
and  workers  should  not  be  required  to 
suffer  all  the  undesirable  side-effects  of 
these  ix)licies.  Instead,  revisions  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
these  basic  policies  and  programs. 

With  that  goal  in  mind  I  introduced 
recently  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill.  H.R.  11868,  which  would  estab- 
lish the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Trade  Act 
of  1960.  The  bill  is  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  growing  threat  of  low-cost  imports 
to  the  fair  labor  standards  of  our  work- 
ers and  the  affected  industries.  Where 
these  foreign-made,  low-cost  imports 
are  produced  at  substandard  labor  costs 
and  conditions,  they  are  weakening  the 
standards  achieved  ty  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  and  undermining  our 
standard  of  living. 

H  R.  11868  would  endeavor  to  check 
this  erosion.  Upon  request,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  t>e  required  to  in- 
vestigate whether  low-cost  imported 
goods  are  being  produced  abroad  under 
working  conditions  which  ai^e  below  the 
minimum  standards  maintained  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  these 
substandard  working  conditions  provide 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  which 
undermines  the  well-being  of  American 
workers  and  seriously  disrupts  an  Amer- 
ican industry,  then  the  Secretary  could 
recommend  new  duties  or  quotas  to  off- 
set this  unfair  competitive  advantage. 

In  InvestigatinR  a  complaint,  the  Sec- 
retary would  examine  the  following: 
the  difference  between  wages  and  hours 
of  the  foreign  producer  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  hour  standards  set  by 
U.S.  law;  the  comparative  labor  costs 
of  the  product,  based  upon  labor  input 
standards  of  the  U.S.  invoice  prices  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  product,  and 
the  extent  to  which  U.S.  commerce  has 
been  burdened,  as  evidenced  by  In- 
creased Imports,  lower  domestic  produc- 
tion and  sales,  and  a  decline  in  the  do- 
mestic share  of  our  markets 

This  information  is  readily  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  the  Secre- 
tary does  ascertain  that  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  is  undermining  work- 
ers and  industry,  he  may  recommend 
additional  duties  or  quotas  to  eliminate 
this  unfair  advantage     He  would  be  per- 


mitted to  recommend  country-by-coun- 
try quotas.  If  and  when  warranted. 

Under  H.R.  11868  the  Secretary  may 
lecommend  new  or  additional  duties 
equivalent  to  100  percent  of  1934  rates, 
or  50  percent  ad  valorem  equivalent, 
whichever  is  higher;  and  lmp>ose  new  or 
additional  quotas  which  may  bring  im- 
ports down  to  the  level  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  domestic  production.  The  Sec- 
retary's recommendation  would  be  made 
to  the  President;  and  if  the  President 
decided  not  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations, he  would  be  required  to  re- 
port his  reasons  to  Congress. 

This  bill  represents  an  earnest  attempt 
to  correct  a  situation  which  is  becoming 
alarming  and  could  seriously  affect  the 
.standards  of  living  and  working  condi- 
tions which  we  have  so  indu.striously 
built  in  this  country.  The  Congress  is 
now  considering  expansion  of  our  mini- 
mum labor  standards,  but  we  should  give 
the  same  priority  to  the  loopholes  which 
weaken  these  standards.  This  problem 
merits  our  serious  attention  and  consid- 
eration now. 


SECRET  ORDER 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  fMr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  the  following  secret  Post  Office  De- 
partment general  order  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members. 

This  is  an  illegal  expansion  of  the  so- 
called  airlift  of  4 -cent  letter  mail. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  oppose 
this  scheme  of  flying  4 -cent  letter  mail. 
My  bill  H.R.  9488,  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice  and  hearmgs  on  the  bill  will 
begin  soon. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Post- 
master General  has  no  legislative  au- 
thority to  expand  the  airlift  he  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Post  Office  Appropriations  has  ordered 
him  to  stop  this  unauthorized  practice. 

This  unauthorized  scheme  continues 
nevertheless  and  is  veiled  in  secrecy  as 
the  following  order  clearly  states  in  the 
last  paragi-aph. 

The  secret  Post  Office  general  order 
follows : 

General  Pouch  Order  99 — April  1.  1960 

An  expansion  of  the  first -class  by  air  pro- 
gram has  t)een  authorized  effective  12:01  a.m. 
Monday,  April  4.  1960.  by  addition  of  a  seg- 
ment between  Atlanta  and  Tampa-St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

Plrst-clas6  mail  originating  in  and  nor- 
mally flowing  through  the  Atlanta  gateway 
for  olBces  in  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
metropolitan  area  plan  will  be  flown  from 
Atlanta  to  Tampa.  PlrBt-class  mall  originat- 
ing and  normally  flowing  through  the  Tampa- 
St.  Petersburg  gateway  for  oflBces  in  the  At- 
lanta metropolitan  area  plan  will  be  flown 
from  Tampa  to  Atlanta. 

Mobile  unit*  and  stationary  organizations 
dispatching  Florida  mails  through  the  At- 
lanta gateway  will  pouch  directs  for  offices  in 
the  Tampa-St  Petersburg  metropolitan  area 
(list  of  offices  attached)  to  Atlanta,  Oa.,  dis- 
patch for  handling  and  air  dispatch  to 
Tampa. 


Florida  offices  now  dispatching  Georgia 
malls  through  the  Tampa  gateway  for  out- 
w^ard  surface  transportation  will  dispatch 
malls  for  Georgia  offices  in  the  Atlanta  metro- 
politan axea  (list  attached)  in  pouches 
labeled  "TAMPA,  FLA  DIS"  for  handling 
and  air  dispatch  to  Atlanta. 

GENERAL    INSTHtJCTIONS 

Airlift  of  mails  involved  will  be  on  a  non- 
priority  space  available  basis. 

Airlift  will  be  restricted  to  movement  of 
flrst-class  mail.  Pranked  and  penalty  matter 
of  appreciable  volume  should  be  afforded 
normal  surface  dispatch. 

Offices  and  mobile  units  developing  suffi- 
cient volume  to  make  direct,  city  or  State 
pouches  of  mails  subject  to  airlift  should 
underscore  destination  with  a  redline  to 
assure  proper  handling  at  jwint  of  air  dis- 
patch to  destination. 

Mails  will  not  be  diverted  from  present 
channels  of  dispatch  in  order  to  afford  airlift 
from  another  gateway. 

Registered  mail:  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  transit  registered  matter  will  be  di- 
verted to  air  dispatch  at  this  time  Regis- 
tered matter  of  normal  value  available  at  air 
enplaning  points  will  be  handled  and  dis- 
patched in  accordance  with  present  pro- 
cedures. 

Dispatch  should  be  to  carriers  providing 
direct  service  between  the  enplaning  and 
deplaning  points  No  interline  transfers  are 
authorized.  Dispatching  procedures  pres- 
ently in  effect  will  be  observed  Divide  mails 
as  equally  as  possible  between  the  competing 
carriers  consistent  with  service  provided. 

It  is  not  desired  that  this  matter  be  given 
any  publicity.  Should  you  be  questioned 
concerning  the  expansion  you  may  confirm 
the  fact,  but  emphasize  the  space  available 
aspects  of  the  program.  Any  questions  of  a 
technical  nature  should  be  referred  to  the 
regional  director. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Schenck]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  rare 
intervals  there  comes  upon  the  national 
scene  a  gifted  leader  of  inspirational 
characteristics  who  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially designed  to  fill  one  of  our  country's 
needs. 

In  1924  such  a  young  man,  in  the  per- 
son of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  then  29.  was 
designated  by  Attorney  General  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone  to  head  up  an  investigative 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Under  Director  Hoover's  leadership  the 
FBI  has  prospered  and  grown  and  has 
filled  a  tremendous  need  in  our  national 
way  of  life. 

He  has  divorced  the  FBI  from  political 
control,  established  a  merit  system,  and 
brought  the  FBI  to  the  pinnacle  of  gov- 
ernmental achievement.  Under  his 
dedicated  leadership  the  FBI  well  serves 
as  a  model  for  all  governmental  agencies. 
His  irreproachable  personal  life,  dynamic 
leadership,  adherence  to  merit  as  a 
means  of  promotion,  extraordinary  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  and  far- 
sighted  executive  planning  have  estab- 
lished an  agency  noted  for  both  economy 
and  efficiency. 

Shortly  after  he  assimied  leadership 
of  the  FBI  Mr.  Hoover  established  train- 
ing courses,  rigid  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, and  physical  standards  rivaling 
those  of  West  Point,  and  his  constant 
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hammering  of  careful  selection  of  per- 
sonnel, thorough  training  of  employees, 
and  competent  supervision  have  helped 
make  the  FBI  foremost  among  tiie  in- 
vestigative sigencies  of  the  world. 

Cooperation  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing tenets  of  the  FBI.  In  this  vein 
he  established  the  FBI  Laboratory. 
which  offers  gratis  service  in  criminal 
cases  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies, 
lai-ge  or  small.  The  FBI  National 
Academy,  which  will  celebrate  its  25th 
anniversary  on  July  29,  is  a  school  estab- 
Lshed  by  Director  Hoover  to  train  po- 
lice executives  and  instructors,  a  forward 
step  in  line  with  his  basic  belief  in  the 
importance  of  careers  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  a  strong  inMrument  in  pro- 
fessionalizing police  work 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  the 
myriad  activities  created  by  Director 
Hoover  to  assist  in  improving  the  police 
profession  and  the  quality  of  service 
rendered  at  the  grassroots  level.  With 
tiie  cooperation  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  he  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  uniform  crime  reporting.  Thou- 
sands of  local  agencies  participate. 
Each  year  the  FBI  holds  several  thou- 
sand police  schools  in  local  areas  for  the 
benefit  of  law  enforcement  agencies  who 
cannot  spare  men  from  duty  and  do  not 
have  the  funds  which  will  permit  train- 
ing at  a  recognized  institution.  The 
F1BI  has  offered  its  services  in  covering 
out-of-state  leads,  and  its  identifica- 
tion and  laboratory  facilities  in  the 
hamdling  of  bcmb  cases  faced  by  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  have  had  considerable  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  FBI  in  my  area  in 
Ohio,  and  I  have  found  each  to  be  an 
intelligent,  efficient,  considerate,  and 
dedicated  gentleman — a  precise  example 
of  what  the  Director  of  the  FBI  is  him- 
self and  expects  each  FBI  representative 
to  be. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  farsightedness  of 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  com- 
menced keeping  track  of  Communists 
shortly  after  his  appointment — who  wa.s 
well  aware  of  the  menace  of  fascism  and 
nazLsm  long  before  the  horrors  of  World 
War  II  burst  forth — it  is  doubtful  that 
we  would  continue  to  enjoy  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  we  know  it.  He  does 
not  boast,  for  boasting  is  foreign  to  the 
FBI,  but  grateful  citizens  clearly  under- 
stand that  not  a  single  successful  act  of 
foreign -inspired  sabotage  occurred  any- 
where in  the  United  States  during  World 
War  11.  This  alone  entitles  the  FBI  to 
a  meritorous  "well  done"  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  But  of  even  greater  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  Director  Hoover 
zealously  guarded  the  individual  rights 
and  liberties  of  every  citizen  in  the  en- 
forcement of  FBI  wartime  responsibili- 
ties and  In  the  days  subsequent  to 
hostilities. 

The  low  rate  of  turnover  In  the  FBI  Is 
a  testimonial  to  the  high  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  great  or- 
ganization. 

The  Congress  of  the  Unit«l  States  has 
seen  fit  to  plswre  additional  burdens  on 
the  FBI  as  the  years  have  rolled  by. 
Each  of  us  respects  the  FBI  for  stamp- 
ing out  kidnaping,  for  its  swift  solution 


of  bank  robberies,  through  its  effective 
curtailment -of  interstate  hijackings,  its 
nullifjrlng  of  the  efforts  of  enemy  spies 
and  saboteurs,  but  this  great  investiga- 
tive organization  enforces  many  laws 
designed  for  the  protection  of  our 
American  heritage  and  the  common  man. 
Impersonation,  frauds  against  the  Gov- 
ernmeQt.  interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  property  are  well-known  laws  en- 
forced by  the  FBI.  but  there  are  others 
involving  illegal  use  of  Red  Cross 
emblem,  protection  of  interstate  carriers 
against  bombs,  the  Automobile  Informa- 
tion Disclosure  Act.  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  unsafe  refrigerators,  inter- 
state transportation  of  switchblade 
knives,  and  many  other  wi-^e  pieces  of 
lp?i.slat;ion  designed  to  protect  our 
children  and  euard  our  individual  citi- 
zens aod  their  rights. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  nearly  9 
years,  I  have  been  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity and  privilege  to  support 
appropriations,  legislation,  and  other 
measures  which  are  helpful  to  the  FBI 
in  its  jreat  service  to  our  entire  Nation. 

My  Own  great  State  of  Ohio  is  recog- 
nizing May  10  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Day 
and  I  include  Governor  DiSalle's  procla- 
mation at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  law  and  order 
and  in  the  future  of  America.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  the  people  of  my 
community  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  recrea- 
tion director.  As  a  former  ofiBcial  in 
scouting  I  am  well  aware  of  his  magnif- 
icent Oontributions  to  the  young  people 
of  our  country  and  of  his  selfless  service 
to  youth,  off.cially  and  personally. 

I  believe  that  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover 
is  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our 
generation,  a  man  who  places  his  trust 
in  God  and  has  inspirational  faith  in  the 
future  of  our  young  people  and  our 
American  ideals. 

He  Has  devoted  his  life  to  these  prin- 
ciples. He  has  contributed  immeasura- 
bly to  the  best  of  what  wc  call  America. 

On  tihe  eve  of  his  36th  anniversary  as 
Director  of  the  FBI.  May  10.  1960,  I  wish 
to  personally  salute  the  great  Director 
of  the  FBI  and  the  men  and  women  at 
FBI  headquarters  and  in  the  field  who 
measure  up  to  his  high  requirements  and 
so  gallantly  serve  the  American  public. 
I  speak  for  the  people  of  Butler  and 
Montgomery  Counties  in  Ohio  in  offering 
heartiest  commendations  to  this  valued 
civil  servant  who  has  given  so  much  and 
asks  for  so  little.  He  is  a  man  whose 
only  objective  is  to  serve  his  CK)d  and 
the  pecple  of  the  United  States.  More 
cannot  be  expected  from  any  American 
leader, 

ST.\Tr  OF  Ohio, 
ExECU  riVE  Department. 
OmcE  or  THE  Governor. 
Columbus. 

PROCLA-TtATION — J     EDCAX    HOOVER   DAT.    MAT    10, 
1980 

Where.is  the  Honorable  J  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  la 
a  symbol  of  Justice  to  all  Americans:  and 

Whereas  his  selflesa  service,  dedication, 
patrlottem,  protection  of  the  rights  of  all 
persona^  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
of  cities,  counties  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
have  set  a  high  standard  which  others  may 
well  us«  as  a  model,  and 

Whemas  May  10.  IMO,  will  be  the  36th  an- 
niversary of  Mr.  Hoover's  appointment  as  Di- 


rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion: Now.  therefore,  I.  Michael  V.  Dlfialla. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby 
prrxjlalm  Tuesday.  May  10.  1960.  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Day  In  Ohio  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ohio. 
f  ir  Director  Hoover's  service  to  this  State 
and  our  Nation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  affixed  at  Colum- 
bus, this  27th  day  of  April,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1960. 

Michael  V.  DiSallk. 

Governor 


HIGH   INTEREST— WHAT  IT  ME.\NS 
TO  YOU 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Brrn- 
dickI  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  I  read  a  news  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  in  my  opinion 
is  good  news  for  my  constituents  in 
North  Dakota.  In  fact,  It  is  good  news 
for  all  farmers,  businessmen,  workers 
and  consumers  who  have  felt  the  costly 
effects  of  the  administration's  high- 
interest,  tight  money  program. 

The  headline  on  the  article,  which 
appeared  on  April  25.  put  it  this  way: 
'Democrats  Say  They  Won't  Act  on 
Bond  Ceiling." 

Then,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  staff 
reporter  wTites: 

Washington. — House  Democratic  leaders 
have  told  Treasury  Secretary  Anderson  flat- 
ly that  they  have  no  immedlnte  plan  to 
seek  action  on  a  bill  to  grant  the  admin- 
istration some  authority  to  market  Got- 
rrnment  bonds  at  rates  above  the  current 
4 '< -percent  Interest  celling  on  new  Issues. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  told  this  at  a  meeting 
with  House  Speaker  RATStniN.  Dem(x;rat.  of 
Tex.is.  and  Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee 
Ch.ilrman  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 

Those  are  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
the  article  which  goes  on  to  describe 
how  Treasury  Secretary  Anderson  and 
the  administration  are  making  one  more 
desperate  effort  to  crack  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  rate  ceiling. 

But  apparently  these  Government  ofD- 
cials  who  somehow  have  managed  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  strangulating  ef- 
fects of  ever-rising  interest  rates  are  to 
be  foiled  again. 

For  this  the  leaders  referred  to  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  are  to  be 
complimented.  What  they  have  done 
deserves  special  commendation  because  it 
serves  notice — public  notice.  once 
again — that  we  have  had  enough,  that 
the  high -interest,  tight-money  policy  has 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  i>ermit  it  to  go 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
my  constitutents  in  North  Dakota  to  op- 
pose H.R.  10590  which  embodies  the  ma- 
chinery for  cracking  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
company  of  the  leadership  of  this  House 
in  opposing  any  such  step.  I  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  this  week,  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  once  again 
has  urged  removal  of  the  interest  rate 
ceiling. 

The  administration  policies  in  push- 
ing the  interest  rate  to  the  present  levels 
have  caused  enough  damage.  Now  to 
consider  the  Treasury  Secretary's  jiro- 
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posal  to  open  the  floodgates  for  more  and 
more  increases  is  unthinkable;  such  ac- 
tion would  lock  In  today's  excessive 
interest  rates  over  a  25-  to  30-year  pe- 
riod. 

But.  commendable  as  this  one  decision 
is,  it  has  to  be  Just  the  beginning.  The 
leadership  has  taken  the  first  step  in 
protecting  the  people  against  new  In- 
creases for  the  moneylenders.  Now.  on 
this  foundation  we  must  build  and  act  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  extensive  dam- 
age already  done. 

We  need  action  to  reverse  the  whole 
high-interest,  tight-money  policy.  We 
need  to  provide  leadership  that  will  in- 
.sure  our  r>eople  a  national  money  policy 
that  will  not  work  exclusively  for  the 
financlrr  who  already  has  been  treated 
too  generously.  We  need  a  F>ollcy  that 
will  give  consumers  and  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  and  labor  a  better 
break  in  our  national  economy  than  they 
have  had  during  the  last  7  years. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  had  scarcely  taken  ofSce 
in  1953  when  it  began  a  drive  to  jack  up 
interest  rates.  Today  those  rates  are 
at  the  highest  level  in  30  years  The 
moneylenders  have  made  a  killing — 
and  farmers,  workingmen.  and  small 
businessmen,  as  well  as  every  consumer 
and  taxpayer  in  the  Nation,  have  taken 
a  beating. 

My  constituents,  many  of  whom  are 
farmers,  are  following  this  controversy 
over  Interest  rates  very  closely  because 
it  reveals  the  relative  importance  the 
administration  attaches  to  farmers  and 
moneylenders.  These  shocking  figures 
show  how  the  admimstration  has  manip- 
ulated the  powers  of  Government  to  re- 
distribute the  wealth  in  favor  of  the 
wealthy  few.  F^rm  income  has  dropped 
from  $15.3  billion  in  1952  to  $11  billion 
today,  while  personal  interest  income,  an 
estimated  95  percent  of  which  goes  to 
2  percent  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States,  has  soared  from  $12.1  billion  to 
$24.3  billion. 

Partly  because  of  tight  money,  farm- 
ers are  worse  off  today  in  many  ways 
than  in  the  depths  of  the  depression  in 
the  1930s.  In  1932.  of  every  $100  of 
gross  income,  the  farmer  netted  just 
over  $30  before  taxes;  today,  the  farmer 
nets  only  $27  of  every  $100  of  gross 
income. 

Total  net  interest  payments  of  $38.8 
billion  in  the  7  Truman  years  jumped 
to  $82.6  billion  from  1953  to  1959.  Profits 
of  banks  and  insurance  companies 
doubled   during  the  Eisenhower  period. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  the 
high  interest,  tight  money  policy  affects 
all  of  us ; 

F^rst.  It  hits  us  as  Federal  taxpayers. 
We  as  taxpayers  this  year  have  to  pay 
Uncle  Sam  as  much  to  cover  Interest 
charges  as  we  paid  to  run  the  entire 
Federal  Government  in  any  year  prior 
to  World  War  II.  Interest  charges  on 
the  national  debt  this  year  amount  to 
$9.4  billion,  an  increase  of  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion over  what  we  had  to  pay  before  the 
Eisenhower  tight-money  policy  was  ap- 
plied. Just  think  what  we  could  have 
done  with  this  $4  billion  as  taxpayers, 
if  we  had  not  had  to  pay  it  to  the  big 
bankers.  We  could  have  cut  taxes.  We 
could    have    helped    our    schools.      We 


could  have  built  better  defenses.  But 
instead  we  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
moneylenders.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
also  feel  the  heavier  interest  burden 
every  time  we  pay  our  taxes  for  our 
State,  county,  and  city  governments. 

Let  me  say  that  our  smalltown  bank- 
ers are  not  benefiting  from  these  poli- 
cies either.  They  have  been  victims  of 
these  tight-money  policies  just  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  being  buf- 
feted about  by  the  financial  decisions 
that  have  been  made  elsewhere.  They 
are  in  a  squeeze  between  the  money  ty- 
coons on  the  one  hand  and  their  bank's 
customers  on  the  other.  They  deserve  a 
better  break  in  tliis  financial  turmoil  as 
do  the  consumers,  farmers,  business- 
men and  all  the  rest  who  smart  under 
the  tight  money  whip. 

Second.  Tight  money  strikes  at  our 
schools.  Every  school  bond  issue  today 
has  to  pay  higher  interest  than  before 
tight  money.  This  is  of  concern  to  par- 
ents all  over  the  country.  Why?  As 
an  examiJle,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
interest  charges  for  constructing  a 
S500.000  school  building  have  soared 
from  $164,000  in  1952  to  $314,000  in  1960. 
There  you  have  just  one  illustration  of 
how  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  going  to  pay  the  moneylenders  that 
ought  to  be  going  to  pay  for  teachers, 
laboratory  equipment,  and  indeed  for 
extra  classrooms.  How  can  we  stand 
still  for  such  a  toll  on  our  school  sys- 
tem? We  need  to  give  our  children  a 
better  education  much  more  than  we 
need  to  swell  the  moneylenders*  inter- 
est take. 

Third.  High  interest  hits  our  highway 
program.  Take  a  $5  million  highway 
project  as  an  example.  At  tight  money 
rates  today,  this  project  would  cost  our 
State  or  any  State  an  extra  $1,860,000 
before  it  is  paid  for — just  because  of  the 
extra  Interest  charges.  What  does  this 
mean''  It  means  rough  going  for  all  of 
us  as  motorists  one  way  or  another — 
either  we  take  it  In  our  pocketbooks 
when  we  pay  our  tax.  or  we  take  It  on 
our  shock  absorbers  when  we  drive  over 
the  potholes. 

Fourth.  High  interest  hits  the  small 
businessman  aside  from  the  extra  he  has 
to  pay  In  higher  taxes  resulting  from 
higher  interest  rates.  It  hits  him  if  he 
has  to  build  a  new  store  or  plant.  It 
costs  him  extra  in  carrying  his  inven- 
tory. It  robs  him  of  business  he  other- 
wise might  get  from  farmers  and  other 
customers  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  at 
prices  Inflated  with  additional  interest 
charges. 

Fifth.  High  interest  hits  the  farmer, 
as  it  has  always  done  whenever  this  pol- 
icy has  been  imposed.  North  Dakota 
farmers,  as  well  as  merchants,  are  aware 
of  how  farm  prices  and  income  have 
been  steadily  going  do^Ti  and  down  and 
down,  while  at  the  same  time  farm  mort- 
gages and  interest  rates  have  been  going 
up  and  up  and  up.  What  the  average 
farmer  today  pays  out  for  interest  has 
more  than  doubled  since  tight  money 
came  in.  He  has  seen  how  the  land 
banks  have  raised  their  rates  to  the  legal 
limit.  He  has  seen  how  production 
credit  associations,  which  also  are  vic- 
tims of  tight  money  policies,  have  had 
to  increase   their  rates.     Tight  money 


hits  the  farmer  with  extra  interest  costs 
when  he  finances  land  purchases,  when 
he  buys  farm  equipment,  when  he  has 
to  get  a  seed  loan — in  fact,  he  Is  caught 
at  every  turn. 

Sixth.  High  interest  hits  the  hoiise- 
wife  right  where  it  hurts  the  most — in 
the  family  budget.  The  North  Dakota 
housewife  pays  a  tribute  every  time  she 
makes  a  purchase,  cash  or  credit.  This 
is  because  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  who  have  to  use  borrowed 
capital  now  have  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates,  which  are  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  a  business  cost.  But  if  this 
housewife  buys  on  credit,  the  tribute  is 
even  greater.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
every  $100  of  such  credit  purchases,  the 
consumer  now  has  to  pay  out  an  extra 
$6.  North  Dakota  shoppers,  like  shop- 
pers everywhere,  are  seeing  what  this 
extra  tribute  does  to  their  budgets  when 
they  go  out  to  buy  a  car,  a  washer,  a 
television  set,  clothes  or  anything  else  on 
time. 

Seventh.  High  interest  now  threatens 
to  strike  at  REA.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration has  been  working  for  years 
to  bring  REA  imder  the  tight  money 
policies,  but  fortunately  they  can't  do  . 
this  without  permission  of  Congress. 
And  Congress  refuses  to  give  its  blessing 
to  a  policy  that  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  one 
way  or  another  by  every  REA  consimier. 
Tight  money  for  REA  would  mean  higher 
light  bills  for  those  lucky  enough  to  con- 
tinue to  have  REA.  Where  REA  is  ser>'- 
ing  territory  such  as  ours  in  North  Da- 
kota with  one  or  less  farm  to  a  mile, 
there  could  well  be  dark  farmhouses  in 
the  wake  of  tight  money. 

Eighth.  High  interest  hits  the  home 
buyer.  A  home  buyer  today  could  have 
an  additional  garage,  bath,  and  bedroom 
in  a  $13,000  house,  if  the  1952  interest 
rates  were  in  effect.  The  soaring  costs 
of  borrowing  money  have  discouraged 
homebuilding ;  1960  housing  starts  are 
10  percent  below  those  of  1959. 

It  is  clear  that  this  administration  has 
maintained  too  close  an  association  with 
the  financial  community  for  this  Nation's 
economic  health  The  administration 
says  the  tight  money  policy  is  needed  to 
fight  inflation  by  curbing  consumer  de- 
mand and  preventing  runaway  prices, 
but  it  shows  no  concern  about  the  soar- 
ing price  of  money,  itself  a  source  of 
serious  Inflation.  Since  inflation  in- 
volves a  price  increase  not  accompanied 
by  added  value,  what  could  be  more  infla- 
tionary than  high  interest  rates?  How 
do  higher  interest  rates  increase  output 
or  enhance  value?  Since  1952,  despite 
imposition  of  the  tight  money  policy, 
prices  have  moved  up  an  average  of  10  6 
percent. 

The  Government,  In  allowing  interest 
rates  paid  on  U.S.  Treasury  obligations 
to  double  since  1953 — from  2M2  percent 
to  the  current  5-percent  level — has  set 
the  pattern  for  all  other  interest  rates  in 
the  economy,  and  they  have  skyrocketed, 
raising  the  costs  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  producers,  transporters,  re- 
tailers, all  of  whom  simply  pass  them  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Administration  expects  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  moneylenders  in  a  free. 
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competitive  market.  Thli  "free,  com- 
petltlTe"  market  U  deliberately  manip- 
ulated by  a  few  big  financial  houaes  on 
Wall  Street. 

However,  the  basic  reaaon  this  la  a 
prepoaterous  attitude  le  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  Oovemment  the 
power  to  "coin  money  and  determine  the 
value  thereof."  Moreover,  the  Oovem- 
ment  Is  the  Nation's  top  borrower,  hold- 
ing 76.4  percent  of  the  total  amoxmt  bor- 
rowed by  Federal  and  State  Oovem- 
ments  and  other  corporations. 

With  this  power,  the  Oovernment  has 
the  clear  duty  to  act  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Yet  the  administration.  In  supporting 
H.R.  10690,  wants  to  swing  the  balance 
even  more  heavily  In  favor  of  the  money- 
lenders. I  strongly  urge  the  permanent 
shelving  of  H.R.  10900  for  the  protection, 
not  only  of  my  constituents  in  North 
Dakota,  but  for  consumers  and  taxpay- 
ers all  over  the  Nation. 

But  to  ellminaie  KR  lOflOO  U  not 
enough,  Having  done  this,  we  must  go 
beyond  in  taking  positive  steps  in  re- 
turning the  management  of  this  Nation's 
monetary  policies  to  sanity. 

The  groundwork  for  Nuch  action  has 
been  laid>  Barllvr  in  ihp  session,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  pointed  up  a 
course  of  action  as  n  iienAible  alternative 
to  the  high'interoHt  UHhl«money  policy 
which  the  administration  has  worked  ao 
hard  to  carry  forward 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  lengthy  hear- 
ings to  get  at  thr  fMctM  and  then  pre- 
sented an  excellent  report  to  Congress, 
Included  arc  such  recommendations  as 
the  abandonment  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Doard  of  its  bills  only  policy,  the  adop- 
tion of  procedures  to  make  the  market 
for  U.S.  necurlties  more  competitive,  the 
instituting  of  callable  bondM.  the  carry- 
inK  out  of  tax  and  expenditure  reforms, 
nnd,  in  general,  utilising  adequate  and 
comprehensive  fiscal  policies  In  the  place 
of  concentrating  on  evfr-higher  interest 
intes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  recommendations 
deserve  more  attention  than  has  been 
Hiven  ihem  by  Conaress  to  date  They 
deterve  attention  for  two  very  serious 
leasons;  Pint,  they  were  drafted  after 
long  and  careful  ttudy.  snd.  second,  they 
provide  an  alternattvf  to  policies  that 
lirtve  proved  to  be  completely  unftccept- 
Able  U)  the  Kveruge  oltisen 

These  lecommendftiiDnn  Uy  out  U»e 
loKloal  fuUuwup  to  the  nrtiun  by  the 
leadership,  as  denetiUed  in  the  nriiele 
which  1  referred  to  ni  the  beuinninH  of 
these  oommeniH 
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AN  UNrOKTUNATK  CLOUD  OVr.lt 
TRADITIONAL  MUniUH-AMKltl- 
CAN  rRIUNDHHIl' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr  PtrciNSKil  is 
recognised  for  Ifl  nUnuten 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Bpenkor,  at  U>1h 
time  when  so  much  effort  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates  In  being  devoted  to 
consideration  and  approval  of  foreign 
aid  appropriations  and  the  general  en- 


couragement of  foreign  trade  through 
lowered  duties,  It  would  seem  most  ap- 
propriate to  take  a  look  at  a  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  British  Oovernment. 

On  April  18  of  this  year — which  also 
happens  to  l)e  the  anniversary  date  of 
Paul  Revere '8  famous  ride  for  freedom — 
a  British  aircraft  manufacturer  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  world  avia- 
tion started  foreclosure  proceedings  on 
an  airline.  That  airline  happens  to  be 
a  U.S.  carrier  operatlnii  its  many  routes 
by  authority  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
It  happens  to  Ise  operating  both  into  Chi- 
cago's  Midway  and  O'Hare  Field.  Many 
of  my  constituents  work  at  O'Hare  Field, 
The  action  taken  by  this  British  manu- 
facturer had  hidden  undertones  since 
Its  press  release  stated,  and  I  quote 

Vicker*  uhu  hrtppemi  to  he  \\\t  tnum- 
fiict.urer'«  imm«)  ii  tftkinn  thii  action  with 
eictreine  reluriMnce 

At  the  time  Vlckers  decldrd  to  fore- 
close, the  company  stated 

The  ni)(p|\oUl»ri  rprunnii^e  iho  |ioaiii(iii 
whtoli  thin  nlrlliiti  MccMpira  »•  i\  M\itj<ir  U'ui\k 
CAri'lvr  tt|t(t  the  pwlillo  liuvrpal  in  ll«  mn- 
llttUMl  ()|>«rttMnti  Ai\(t  wiuild  of  ouurie  Iik 
wlllliiK  It  riKip^rnio  in  n  iiniiid  plnn  which 
itmk»i  Moq^int*  pmvuion  rnr  thr  ntit«*«  dvio 
And  for  \\\*  «iilviti(iit  of  ih*  nirllnv'a  nnHiuini 
ptiiblrm*, 

It  woald  nppcnr  there  was  some  hope 
m  this  statement  but  I  am  Informed  that 
the  gontjeman  making  this  statement  on 
behalf  of  his  worldwide  British  firm, 
while  BlVlnw  every  Indication  of  co«p<M- 
atlon  has  subsequently  iefu«e<l  to  diMruM 
the  airline's  problems  with  any  of  the 
prlncipnJis  involved 

I  hav4  no  personal  inteirnt  in  CuijIImI 
Airlines,  the  American  firm  bnnu  fore- 
closed, ether  than  to  use  Its  facilities 
along  with  other  airlines  In  my  trips  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Washington  But  be- 
cause this  flim  does  afTcot  the  economy 
of  many  people  In  Chicago.  I  determined 
to  find  Out  what  this  is  till  about  On 
the  basil  of  newspaper  stories  and  dis- 
cussions with  Capital's  people.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  conclude  this  firm  is  beinw  .sub- 
jected to  an  undue  hard.ship 

I  hava  a.sked  the  State  Uepartmi-nt  if 
there  is  any  lellef  for  this  American  com- 
pany in  the  various  funds  which  have 
been  crfated  to  increa.ie  internatlonnl 
trade  Unfortunately,  I  am  advined  thtMt< 
is  no  rulief  for  Amerirwn  firms  uiulfi 
exlstinu  clrc  imalances  It  would  auprtti 
then  thai  the  varlou.i  prournnu  upprnvt'd 
by  Cunmess  can  help  unly  foieiun  cor- 
poiationii  bi  t  oui  own  Americnii  com- 
Pttnlen  we  rxrludi-d 

I  bellt've  we  Mhould  all  know  inuic 
about  tills  Uranue  action  aaniiiAl  ni\ 
Amerieal^  Hi  rn  by  a  Uritlsh  rumiiun.v  U 
mutual  aid  a  oiU'-wny  iitreet<' 

My  uUlenlion  h«'i  born  ("ullrd  Im  ,tn 
lutlele  m  our  of  CiioHt  Miltniii'.  le- 
spwted  i>muH/lne«  the  Keonnmisr  hIiU-Ii 
ut  lenst  MUHi  ests  u  rlue  to  this  fon-iMn 
firms  I'luld  IndlfTetrnce  to  reusonnhle 
negotiation  A  slmiliii  uiticir  itppeuicd 
April  a4,  ItfllO,  in  the  New  Yui  k  llnuUl 
Tribune 

On  April  w'^  the  msuMSlne  punted  ii^ 
England,  ran  a  complete  Ktotv  coiu-ein- 
inu  aircraft  llnancinu  problems,  and  in  it 
they    brouul'l   to    the    uttentlon    of    the 


world,  for  the  f^rst  time,  the  fact  that  the 
British  Oovernment  had  a  very  personal 
interest  in  the  foreclosure  efforts  of  one 
of  Its  licensed  corporations.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  that  article; 

The  Export  Credit  OuarRnt«e  Depftrtment 
(Which  Is  an  arm  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  I  has  become  heavily  c(}mmltte<l  In  the 
aircraft  business — and  Is  currently  anxious 
about  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  Capital 
Airlines  It  guiuantees  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  prlre  outstanding  In  the  time  of  deliv- 
ery whlrh  means  something  between  80  and 
Bo  percent  of  the  purchase  price  (of  Ihe  air- 
craft Itself) 

On  April  26  the  London  Bureau  of 
United  Pre.si.  International  f\lcd  a  story 
conflrmlnu  the  ftict  that  the  British  Oov- 
ernment hnd  11  most  pcr.sonal  Interest  m 
thl.s  entire  miilt<^r  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  their  release 

The  Mrltuh  tlnvurnmrnt  •  Export  Cretllt 
Ouui'tiifpi'  l)r))tu-tnieui  ndnuttnd  tiKlny  it  hiiu 
ln»u!f<i  ihui  of  the  Vlckers  Co  Vl»ci>uui  «lr« 
rriut  ».k.t'«  to  (  .ipital  Alrlinm 

I  miuht  add  that  this  same  press  re- 
lease from  U)ndon  also  said  UiiU  this 
IliliiMli  uovernmentttl  drpurtment  and  1 
(juot.r  broke  away  fron\  its  normul 
lulen  of  lefuNinu  to  reveal  wheilier  ni 
not  It  has  covered  any  sperifle  ekpoit 
for  the  first  time "  Ckntlemen,  tlie 
ffti'lM  tue  Rimple  nie  British  Ooverti- 
inent  to  'Ahom  the  people  of  the  United 
Miiit(>M  have  lent  billions  of  dollars  aie 
forrlnu  one  of  tlieir  licensed  rorpora- 
lions  to  forwlose  on  an  American  com- 
l)iinv  to  MUlsfy  the  terms  of  their  In- 
^ul■Ivn(•e  I  make  a  sv)ecl»l  jxiinl  of  Uils 
benvuse  I  want  It  clearly  understood 
that  in  my  ludument  this  action  is  an 
luMion  taken  by  tlie  British  Oovernment 
.uiiiinst  II  priviite  AmeiUiin  company 

Ihe  booklet  Payment  Hecured  Ex- 
port Credits  Ouarantee  Department," 
published  bv  tJie  Brltlxh  Oovernment. 
reveals  im  inteiTstinu  aspect  of  Britain's 
(ittuufle  on  the  entire  question  of  ex- 
poi  (X  I  would  like  to  cite  two  sliort  ex- 
ce.  pt.s  fiom  this  book 

Thr  Kxp'  r'  Crrdits  (Umrniitep  DcpiuMnrni 
'.%  .1  irpiiriitr  (irpurf nietit  of  thr  nntixh  Oov- 
Mi\mri,t  \in(ler  the  president  of  the  Doard 
of  rtnde  prnvliUng  credit  liisuruncc  for 
t'liiUil   Kini{d'.n>  i«xpnrter« 

T>iu  introduces  this  uroup  Nov^ 
under  II  Neetlon  tilled  fU-Mlemenl  of 
Cliiim.i  1  vuiiild  like  to  rend  the  fol- 
low I  lU' 

'f'hc    i\\>     '11     '  ike«   o\ll    nnp.it    irmlli    ln» 

«\llai,ii'  1.1        ..M-l       hlln»rir      it|(iUlitil      inlliUli 

rUk"       H  iilir      .f     Mir«e    rUhn     M\i»lPlliill#nii      liP 

hi««    rt    .  liif.      li  ilri     hl«    pdlli'v       A    t'lalll\    iM 

jiMvnliit'  iiiiMinn  >' ri\    'hx   iiuynr  l)t>eiiiiiDii  In* 

"Mivfiii  II    'Mi>  iiiP'T  ii.o>  (lUipii  to  puv  fur 

M'>"<l<i   v<lii.  ii   I  i<   hiiK  i\ri'e|ilri|  t\  ninhlhi  nfttil 

III'   'lu'    il.>ti    iif   pnytiiKiii     If  the   liuyoi    hu' 

r>tiiod  uj  .m<<'|.  iim  ti.NMU  I  Mmiitii  iifitr 
tllKpiMinl  nr          ,      <> 

In  plain  lunuuttMe  the  lliltlsh  Oovern- 
MtiMtt  inwiNtN  u|>«in  establishing  a  eondl- 
I. oh  of  eorpotnte  insolvency  by  a  bank- 
luiitev  proceedinu  befoie  they  will  pay 
tliiMi  insured  claim  It  is  interestlnu  to 
iiiiir  ihtii  m  an  American  company 
.u  ir!i  iiuwii  operating  ex|)enses  of  more 
Mi.tn  II  Iniiulied  million  dollars  a  year. 
till'  Vii'keih  obligation  Is  the  only  Capi- 
tal Airlines  obliualloii  wlilch  Is  not  CUr- 
lent   und   up  to  drtle       This  clearly  es- 
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tabllshes  the  principle  that  an  American 
corporation — a  respected  public  service 
Institution — must  be  driven  to  bank- 
ruptcy before  the  British  Oovernment 
will  mAke  good  on  Its  Insuiancc. 

We  have  In  our  country  an  agency  of 
the  U.8.  Oovernment  known  as  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  This  organization 
working  through  the  U.S.  Treasury  has 
both  lent  and  guaranteed  miUlons  of  dol- 
lars in  loans  to  foreign  countries  and  cor- 
porations. They  hold  at  this  particular 
moment  over  $178  million  In  notes  cov- 
ering the  purchase  of  U  S.  manufactured 
aircraft  being  asod  by  foreign  airlin<»s 
This  Bank  is  being  operated  soundly  ui 
the  public  interoit  and  with  no  secrets. 
This  Dank  under  similar  circumslance-s 
would  follow  reasonable  buhiness  piac- 
tices  If  one  of  its  credltor.s  was  in  any 
urea  of  default  It  would  try  and  woik 
out  the  problem  and  above  all,  it  would 
do  it  out  in  tlie  open  for  the  world  to  .see. 
It  Would  be  InciKlible  for  me  to  imayine 
the  l':xix)rt-ImiM>rt  Dunk  (orecloolug  on 
one  of  the  foieign  airlines  whow  e(nup- 
ment  purchases  ii  has  finuiued  1 
sliould  mention  heie  that  this  finHncinu 
of  foreign  flag  cnriiers  gives  dirrci  nip- 
port  to  {'omiKMition  auaiiist  out  ham 
Amerlciin  flau  enri lets 

It  Is  u  Siul  commentiuv  on  the  hIhI''  of 
world  afTrtlis  when  we  sit  lieie  ami  roii- 
slder  |>a"Slli«  oui  tuvp.iVem  money  on  to 
other  eountilis  micIi  us  (lieut  Hiituiii 
wlUi  no  .•.tiiius  utturhed  with  no  cloud 
of  foreclosure  over  th^ir  h'-u.ls  nnd  in  the 
iM'st  interest  of  world  iwuec  und  then  be- 
cause  one  U  H  eompuny  happens  to  nnrl 
Itself  In  temporary  trouble,  llie  same 
Oovernment  to  which  we  are  sending  our 

1,1  vpnyel  :>'  money  pi'  »se^  to  foreelor  on 

u  busincNA  loa^l  involvlnu  134  in..iiiii). 
'Ihis  Is  the  same  Government  wliuh  has 
been  the  rtM'ipieiit  of  luoic  tlian  J.3()0  bil- 
lion of  Amerlomi  al<l 

I  would  nl.'io  like  to  say  that  I  huve 
lienrd  many  spcerhrs  and  rend  many 
words  about  thr  nerd  for  rrliixrd  trade 
IjiiMlei.s  to  urromm  )dute  fore!i;n  trade 
thus  nxluclnu  foreigi  aid  Tills  pnrtlcu- 
lar  cave  l.i  testlmon".'  enouHh  that  these 
|)(H)ple  wutU  their  aid,  atid  tliev  ate  abso- 
lutely  untca'onuble  uhen  deulink,'  in  the 
atcii  of  trade 

It  is  i)Uiadoxlcul  Ifiat  while  w«'  'i'  liere 
and  approve  billions  of  dollars  m  aid  to- 
aelher  with  ic'.axed  tiude  burilerh  for 
tmde  to  eneourune  emplcvn^ent  m  for- 
eii'ti  countileh,  one  loielun  riatioii.  which 
pflhaps  iuis  been  l  le  laitie*!  hM.  'le  le- 
cipient  of  OUI  nntlot  al  tfenero^itv  i>  tak- 
liui  duett  actloti,  ;he  result  of  which 
could  be  to  inereaie  unemployment  lii 
this  eoutiiry  and  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
The  trncedv  of  this  aellon  taken  bv  this 
foreign  Ooveinment  Is  that  it  diiecHv 
touches  the  lives  ol  B  OOn  people  In  th" 
UnltcHl  Htates.  many  of  them  In  Chlciuto, 
where  my  district  Is  Iwated,  who  are  (ied- 
ioated  to  the  public  service  principles  of 
providing  safe,  depindable,  and  emclent 
air  lranstx)rtatlon  In  addition  to  these 
people,  thousands  cf  vetidnrs  who  serve 
this  corporation  with  Boods  and  services 
will  likewise  feel  Uiu  economic  results  of 
this  act, 

I  could  not  permit  this  action  l-o  be 
taken  against  thece  American  oitiaons 


without  raising  my  voice  in  the  loudest 
I)os.slble  protest  at  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  action  which  contradicts  every 
Rood  principle  of  friendship  between  na- 
tions, of  reciprocity  In  the  principle  of 
mutual  aid  and  of  good  practical  judg- 
ment In  an  issue  which  could  for  years 
remain  a  thorn  between  American-Brit- 
ish relations. 

I  hope  that  reason  will  prevail  and 
that  those  of  us  who  have  supported 
tiiL'ater  understanding  between  nations 
will  not  have  the  added  burden  of  ex- 
plaining thi.s  unfair  action  against  an 
American  curporation  by  our  traditional 
ally,  Oreat  Biituln, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
jHiuks  two  excellent  articles  on  thl.s  sub- 
ject by  A.  J.  Olass,  which  recently  aji- 
piuied  in  the  New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune; 
rrniii    the   New    Y.>rk    H-rald    i'Mbune,  Apr. 

..M      lliti- 

CAriTAl      .'lAVn     It     (    AH   t     KlNB     HaC  K  >  S     Of 
V'll  Hi  Xi     I>»Al. 

(By  A  .1  (iiiu.ii) 

r>-ht-rltl(iMi  rttplini  AiiiihPS  e1UeliMit>«1  yes. 
iiilny  tlint  II  yi.if.  Milliard  Ui  iMinimiIrt'  p«y' 
IMi.l  .Hi  lU  pillihunr  nf  (10  VlSeiMHlt  tuihii- 
|,i    I'   ii  iiii>!|iiii  ii!  (iMiii  niMiilii*  N'U'kfio- Attn- 

I  i.cr.  I.'il  iiinl  Ihr  V  ciuiM  not  fllHl  oUt 
wlfi  luul  h«(  li^il  '  li«'  'I'hi 

tt  was  Unnii'il  l>  \vr\rt  thnt  thp  nrlttsh 
(1  \rrn  nielli  hml  \<ni  Krd  hnhlhi)  ih»'  netirs  to 
>niii)i>lr  ihp  Sfl7  MUllloti  t rsttsnt lant tc  eon- 
Muit  nnd  wn»  iiUn  thr  niient  to  whom  I'np. 
iM,  l\^  r>  I  iiitiM.u  iif  thr  suir  Imd  paid 
III  <(i  0  Ki  In  iiiiiuiiiilt^r  |irPhilUMts 

Vi.  kr-i'i  AMii..iini.v'n  fl.inl  ■Mil  'J'tiesdny  In 
1,  ,|,  1,1,    ,■    u;  !     I  rlr    I    i    M'CMVrl     S.IM  ,«•»!  ,U7;i    11 

,iiii''il  \»ii'=  i!  :  ilU'  !'  >ni  Ciipltnl  In  pny- 
iiii-it    f  .r    (:.'    11  'MM'    'Ik       It    iickrd   the  air- 

•iP  hp  j.liicrd  III  rciM-ivprnhip  and  lliat  th* 
.  .'.irl  tirni  lni«p  n  (hi.ltrl  ItlurU'SBe  on  Cup- 
,  I  111  >  ri  mil  1 11  111  v;  fire  I     il  nft  Vlwciniiit* 

I'rtrr   c»io-iioi     nnuins   Conunprria!   Mln- 

III  t<<  ihr  t'liitrd  Sliitcs  nnd  I)  ('  }llll,  a 
1 1  lui'ni'i.t.u  i\  r  (if  Hiltnln's  ('Dmniricial  Nec- 
ti  '  ,n  111  Ni  w  V  'ik  iltM  liiud  I-  (ll'i  U'-s  tliPlr 
(;  ''I't  1,1111  i-.tv  ri  Ir  in  Dir  lU'tlnn  Nrltlier 
\'  II  ii  (■  'iinrm  thi\l  Hrltnln  hnd  Instirrd  a 
\'iy.r  ["MImH  iif  the  Ciijiltnl-Vlckrrs  deiil  but 
Mr  mil  »iild  the  rxtrnt  nnd  terms  of  such 
.  .  vrtiiK'r  wrrr  held  conndpiit  lal 

I'hf  MriMfh  plant'  msnufacturcr  is  iicllng 
,0  (ru,.iir  !.,r  unnunied  secured  promissory 
!.  U'  h  I'lhM"-  t.i  whdin  11  him  endorsed  Cap- 
I'.ii.N  i  \i' ►!  ,.ni!iiii,'  (iiiith  A  |ii  mnlsnory  note 
I,-.  irariMiiilU  an  irmi'liul  proni  nf  debt  siaiifd 
l)\  the  l)Mrii.\M  I 

A  "|> .kpntinn  for  (^pllttl  drclured  thuf  de- 
r.ii.u.  ini-ry  pffiiti  by  asl\ite  ftscul  uuthorl- 
i.P«  tht!  eiiirirf  hnh  h«  yet  benn  imahle  to 
nml  ii'il  whi>  Imids  the  proinissoiy  luitia  und 
uImi  ha«  plr<il|:fil  I  ^OiOtOitPt)  the  iliI.MiMi'U 
diiUl 

Citpiiid.  Its  ksld,  howDvsr,  "siiKiiuiy  siis> 
perls"  tttst  ttip  Rkport  rredll  fnit»rnnipe  Up- 
pnrimniit  of  (Ornl  Hillnlli  nn  nsoiiey  sut  up 
liy  I'nrlUiiiPiil  to  rviilher  nrlUsh  pupolls, 
nhiiHl  bphliid  Ihe  lonn  the  nitlliip's  spokM* 
mall  I'Hiitiusted  thP  seiiPl  opetallnns  of  Ihs 
tiiiiish  ihtPtPAts  With  the  ptilille  teeortls 
kipt  by  llip  Ji;»ip'  It  iMipoil  n<tiik,  the  ngPliey 
.f  thr  t' N  <i  ^^llllnl■lll  whiili  fliuinees 
Ai'ii'i  ii'nn  etpot  Is 

The  tiR|M<ri  Import  liitnk  n*  the  hrltlsh 
menry.  will  irunrsnlee  up  to  MO  pereent  of 
tiifslMit  dpivls  K||iUn»l  dPVKltmllon,  pollllrnl 
upheiunl  nnd  (sliiee  Inst  nnmthi  hnd  oredl' 
turn 

The  Amerlenn  l)i«nk.  rinwever  will  pnitseitt 
111  net  Ks  n  prtiuMpnl  piu ly  wiien  foreign  cred- 
itors dvfsult  oil  lU  loans 

t'upUftl  f\irih»r  rtlsoltmed  y«Nit»rd(»y  Uml  ua- 
drr  Die  Sfl'f  million  doni,  sinned  In  IUA4  nnd 
iiuii  unenUed  Jftuutvry   1,  iUOO.  It  tins  paid 


Vlckrrs-Armetrongi  •34.300,000  In  prlnclpsl 
and  nearly  110,800,000  lu  InterMt  charges.  In 
uddlUon,  the  airline  hoa  paid  123.900.000  for 
parts  tvnd  equipment,  bringing  the  total  ca«h 
flown  rtcrofs  tht  Atlantic  so  far  Ut  $67,900,000. 

The  moet  recent  payment,  Capital  said, 
was  S523,000  It  owed  In  Interest  charges  (at 
6   ,   pcr.cnti   for  the  first  quarter  of  1060. 

In  1958,  the  carrier  noted.  It  Increased  Its 
orders  for  Viscounts  from  60  to  75.  Ac- 
cjrdlng  to  Capital,  the  deal  fell  tlirough 
when  the  airline  could  not  get  further  Brlt- 
l.sh  financing  and  an  extension  of  the  guaran- 
tor to  cover  the  new  order 

Steven  Bro«s,  i\  lawyer  with  Cravnth 
.Swrtine  k  Moore  who  Is  representing  Vlokers- 
A:Tn.'<lri)ng«  before  the  US  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  said  the 
t'unrRiitee    hltofitlon    was    muddled. 


iriom  the  Nrw  Ynrk  Hcrnld  Trlhune,  Apr, 
•i\    1000] 

DhlTUH  Qo\»ttNUtN'l    MaV  Pl.AY  Itol  »    IN   ('Al>. 

iTAi,     Viimht     'Iaik     rosKimr     I/.nihin 
Pahlkv    Owit   l.ir.H    A    llAt    i.r   lloi  t 
(Hv   A    J    (lltt»»ii 

If  Lord  Kiii'llV*,  thnirnuiii  nf  Britnln's 
Vlek»r»«AMn»in>n«s  Ud  ,  ngrres  to  nteel  in 
tnlKlnn  With  thr  I  hief  nfTli'prs  of  Cnpltnl  Air- 
imps  III  then  illmni  lie  sU^juiI'I  to  keep  thP 
I  nrrler  inlnet  it  is  vlilunliy  rritnin  thnt  the 
nntish  Oovfiiuneiil  will  piny  n  iPserrpi  mis 
III  Dip   proeerttinus 

f'ipltal  If  It  Is  lu  sMfVlvp  nui«t  rrnnniiep 
Mil'  1:14  inlUI'iu  II  iiwe>  In  pilvnte  nntlsh 
hm.kinti  inlprrsis  AntI  lltr  tltinsh  O'Vpfn- 
inriil  whlrh  Hunrniileed  n  Inri'p  )>nrt  of  the 
iruiiml  SnS  KKi.tKM)  1  mn  nunlnst  dpfniiU, 
lnu^l    (Hihi'tit    111    thai     reninilirinH 

When  CnplUI  wniil  Uti  flnys  in  defnuu  in 
pnyiiii  Ills  for  Us  fieri  of  fifl  VU  kpts-bvilU 
Vi  c  'iiMn  thr  nmuli  fmn  inaril  nn  the  en* 
tir  il(  lit  mill  plni  Pil  Ihr  luuttri  hrfnip  i( 
riiiriai  rM.,iM  Vli'krrs  hnd  long  mncr  iUk- 
eHii'iied  ('ni'it.ttr«  notes  to  grt  needed  wnrkluB 
fiinils,  hut  enlered  the  nrtlon  ivs  '  U-usine" 
fi.r  Htitlsh  l)«iiker»  while  presentlnit  n  rlvnl- 
t<:  nidiiitiwp  It  )i 'Id*  fi't  nltnii^t  Utt  •iit^re 
C'.ipMiU   fleet 

A    III  Al'K    WK»K 

Dtnstir  us  It  wns,  the  cnUtl  ncdnn  f^led 
Mondny  served  only  us  tlip  mnnnful  uvrrture 
)n  n  hlnrk  week  fur  the  Nut  Ion's  flftU  lnr|{P»t 
di'inestlr   nlrline      In   short  order 

Cnpllnl's  presldrnt,  former  Air  Force  Oen 
Dnvld    H     linker,    nniunmred    the    line    must 
find  immedmte  fvinds  to  keep  Kolnf.  probnbly 
w,;i  merue  vklih  uiiMthrr  liirwe  rnrrier  In  tht 
lnnt{  run. 

t'upltttl's  rhnlrmnn  of  n  year  (leorge  Hunn, 
rthUned  nnd  the  direct  irs,  tippnrently  dP»d- 
1  >(  ked  liver  n  sticrehsor,  fulled  to  replaie  him, 

CiiplUl's  f^rst-qvinrler  rpi>oM  icvniled 
I'lhses  nf  »n4ia,0()<),  five  llineb  l.luher  Ihnii 
lui:i    venr 

(  iipiiuit  Kpdriul  uiPhtiir,   ihs  Olvll  Aero« 

nnuliee  himld  Inum  liPtl  u  immd  lnVM(IM»« 
I  Inn  nf  Its  nfTnli's  itnvr  Ihe  Une  in  eftpi  i  4ft 
iln\>)   III   justify   lie   lonlliiued   psisIpihp 

IhP  WppIi  emlPtl  Wllh  ft  my  nf  hnpP  (hS 
iMiotlhlp  nip  111  lioliilnli  Hint  pnstlhlP  I  »-.nnitiii'' 
lU(i  tt  llinl  enilil  tir  ulliinuni  ii  rMiinnl 
,,|,»iM'vrf»  fell  llir  IIIIP  inllihl  I'r  nhlr  In  pull 
nut    111    U--»   imtnrdUilr   iliftlMilllr" 

•flis  l«n4  ("Mpllnl-Vli  kprs  denl  UnlmppHv 
for  Cnpltnl  wns  flnniieed  nt  0  «  peresiit 
while  nlher  diiiiipulle  AinrMenn  enrrlers 
WPiii  iMiyliiK  Jels  oisunlly,  fur  inui  h  Intel 
drllvrrvi  with  4  pen  rut  lonns  Cnpllnl,  In 
dnie  tms  pnid  |lf>  SOeooo  In  Interesl  ehnrifes 
111  the  linilsh  nnd  Ims  yel  to  defntill  on 
them 

iJesplle  IhPlr  swepplns  eourt  suU,  the 
Hritlsh  do  not  wniil  to  sio^t'^d  OKplUi.  If 
the  pls»M  w»r»  ri»piMiM«»eH  snd  put  on  ths 
wui  Id  mivrk«»t.  It  is  doubtful  buv»rs  oouia  be 
fmind  who  would  luil*  up  194  mllliuD  fur 
thPin 
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Tht  ault,  how«v«r,  In  n  nooeaiAry  it»p  b«* 
for«  BrltKtn'i  Bxpurt  Crtdiu  OuArniivi*  D«- 

Eftrtmtnt  (EOOD)  will  pi^y  Inaurtd  orvdltori 
y  loniatAnding  Mrlilah  pnllry.  a  bor* 
ruw»r  mutt  navtr  k»ow  h«  ti  tuaurtd  The 
tvrmi  »nd  «xt«nt  of  thla  iniurnnof  m*  aUa 
held  oonndvntut.  ulthnugh.  in  tha  Vlaoount 
dafti,  Viokara  muda  OnplUl  pny  tht  pra- 
miumt, 

BCDO,  which  m«liUAlna  Ita  UB  offlcaa  In 
Naw  York,  apanda  a  good  daivl  of  Ita  time 
invaatlfktlng  ortdlt  rlak*-  a  moat  ImpnrtAnt 
fnctor  In  whathar  It  will  ofTar  to  inaviro 
axportora  ror  a  pramlum,  It  will  oovar  SS 
ptroant  of  tht  axporura  rlak  Alt  riaka. 
howavar,  And  not  jiiat  bAd  onaa,  muat  bo 
cuvartd 

CONCSANTD     wrrH     rUMTlOB 

BrltAln,  loo.  la  cuncomad  with  tha  pr,.a> 
tigo  of  Vlckara  Vlacount.  Conaldarad  In  Air- 
Una  clrclaa  aa  a  faat,  lAfo,  And  comfortnbla 
Alrllnar.  It  naverthalaaa  CArrlea  only  44  pA«- 
aengera,  which  cvita  down  on  money  mnklng 
coACh  apAce  And  rnlaea  Cnpltnl'a  oparntlng 
coata, 

CApltAl  alao  owna  10  ConatellAtlona,  n 
dozen  DC -4  a  And  JO  DC  3*  Ita  shuky 
nacAl  atAte  haa  ao  fAr  prevented  it  from 
AnAnclng  new  jeta  And  aeveral  mAjor  deala 
have  f Allen  through 

The  Airline,  which  did  1106  million  bual- 
neaa  laat  year,  muat  flrat  nnd  waya  to  keep 
the  Vlacounta  flying  and  then  to  make  them 
pay.  It  does  not  have  too  long  to  And 
sorely   needed  answers 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
calling  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Capital  Airlines  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  Milwaukee's  communication 
system.  It  has  recently  improved  mark- 
edly its  service  between  Milwaukee  and 
New  York  and  Washington.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  action  of  Vickers  is  about 
to  force  Capital  into  bankruptcy — for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
airlines. 

I  hope  that  our  State  Department,  and 
the  British  Government,  will  promptly 
exercise  their  good  ofiBces  so  that  Capital 
may  be  able  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  bank- 
ruptcy. A  little  forbearance  in  the  next 
few  days  can  go  a  long  way. 


THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  AddonizioI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONTZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stoiT  of  Israel  is  perhaps  as  old  as  that 
of  any  country,  but  the  ^wyv  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  with  its  heroics  and  glories,  is 
quite  new  The  besinning  of  I.srael's 
story  is  buried  In  the  dim  and  distant 
past,  at  the  early  dawn  of  human  his- 


tory Long  bofuro  the  bttultininu  of  our 
ChrUURli  er*  there  wm  the  Independrnl 
Kingdom  o  Judpft  in  which  tho  Jpwh 
lived  in  thrlr  ohonen  i>Atriat*chKl  wftya 
develop^  their  mode  of  life,  built  thrlr 
own  poltllo«i,  reUulouH  and  noclnl  inHiltu- 
tlonn,  and  c  eatcd  their  own  civllty.Atlon, 
perhttpn  on(  of  the  oldest  in  all  history 
Then  cdnturle«  livtrr,  about  3,000  yearn 
atfo.  the  Kingdom  of  Judca  wa*  ovprr\in; 
the  Jowl  lo('t  their  national  poUtlrnl  in- 
dependelice  they  were  evicted  from  thoir 
uncoHtrstl  h  xm-liind  nnci  eventually  dit- 
pcr^cd  to  i\l  pnrtH  of  the  world 

Since  IhoBc  far-off  day«  nearly  all 
Jews  lived  m  dLsiJcrsion  Puiint!  that 
lonw  peMo<l  they  surTored  much:  they 
endured  pro«crlptlonfl,  dlscrlinlnfttlon.-., 
and  a  multitude  of  Incqultlc.i  and  mju.s- 
llco.s  in  many  lnnd.s.  Dut  tliry  faced 
their  alrtiofit  rndless  vlcls.situd(v«t  with  cx- 
emplnry  fortitude  Thetr  spiritual  and 
cultural  hcrltaKo  ."<\istalned  thor  spirit 
of  freedom  and  indoprndencr.  nnd  kept 
them  .spiritually  bound  t.ouriher 
Through  centuries  that  unique  heritage 
was  oarcfully  nurtured,  jealously 
guai-dod.  and  kept  alive  Finally  after 
long  Wilting  and  suspense,  many  of 
them  wrre  aflorded  the  opportunity  of 
returning  'o  their  ancient  homeland  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  And 
in  May  of  1948,  with  the  proclamation 
of  Israel's  independence,  they  launched 
once  mare  upon  an  independent  political 
existence 

That  was  just  a  dozen  years  apo.  and 
the  short  period  that  separates  1960 
from  1948  iias  been  a  period  of  miracles 
in  the  p.e\\  State  of  Israel.  This  new 
Israel,  thoagh  separated  from  its  an- 
cient predecessor  by  more  than  2.000 
years,  stands  for  the  same  idea — free- 
dom, indet  endence.  and  the  dmnity  of 
human  being.  Today,  the  12-year-old 
vState  of  Israel  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judea  as  a  dynamic  and 
powerful  state,  the  true  embodiment  of 
the  cent;uries-old  JewLsh  faith  It  is  the 
living  and  shining  testimony  for  the 
persistent  and  tenacious  efforts  put 
forth  by  5  elf -sacrificing  Jews  for  the 
common  w^'lfare  and  safety  for  all  their 
needy  and  offering  kinsmen. 

Besides  providing  a  haven  for  roughly 
1  million  refugee  Jews  since  its  creation. 
Israel  leaders  have  succeeded  m  mak- 
ing the  State  of  Israel  a  model  democ- 
racy in  th?  midst  of  feudal  and  auto- 
cratic governments  in  the  Middle  East. 
By  provjdmc  refuge,  home,  employment, 
and  safaty  to  needy  Jewish  refugees,  the 
State  o!  Lsrael  has  performed  a  great 
humanitar  an  task  with  distinction,  and 
has  had  it^'  rewards  in  gaining  these  in- 
dustriouB  people  as  patriotic  citizens. 
These  new  citizens,  united  with  their  co- 
religionist,'=  there,  and  with  the  generous 
financial  sad  from  Jews  abroad,  have 
re-created  their  ancient  land.  They 
have  provi>d  their  ability,  resourceful- 
ness, and  ingenuity  in  the  building  and  in 
the  improvement  of  their  country.  With 
enthusiasm  and  energy  they  have  turned 
much  o:  the  desert  of  the  Negev  into  fer- 
tile and  cultivable  land,  and  the  hills 
of  Galilee  into  blossoming  orchards.  By 
the  skillfu.  use  of  science  and  the  tech- 


nical ubilllleh  of  tlit'lr  poople,  by  the 
erection  of  hydroelectric  power  utatioi^A 
by  buildinu  cannU,  by  inAtalllnu  i>eliol 
rrnnerleA  and  by  layinu  oil  and  waipr 
plpellnrN.  larnrll  lenders  have  niicerfta- 
f\illy  trnnwformed  nrld  nnd  inhf^pilnble 
hllH  and  denert  plains  Into  InduNtrlal 
rentoiH  nnd  productive  farmland*  In 
nunirrous  «phrir«  of  ttcltvlly  Israeli 
citizen,'*  have  worked  near  jnlrncle«  In 
u  rrliiMvely  (ihort  time  And  whnt  Ia 
mi)re  imixHtant  In  thrno  immHou.h  and 
anxiou.H  tlmoN,  all  Inrarll  citizens  are 
prepared  to  Kuard  their  newly  won  fier- 
dom,  re-crcnlod  and  reclaimed  home- 
land with  extraordinary  vlwUance  and 
uncomtnon  bravery  aualnst  all  cvenlu- 
nlltle.s 

Today  llie  Hiate  of  I,srael  l.s  a  new  and 
enfouraKli.H  pnhticul  phetuimenon  in  the 
Middle  East  l!  l.s  fast  Ix'cominK  the 
mo«i  mdu.str.aii/ed  urban  country  in  the 
underdeveloped  ruial  communities  In 
that  reulon  After  12  years  of  unea.sy 
but  busy  and  hopeful  existence  the 
State  of  Israel  can  proudly  claim  the 
rmht  to  t>o  recognized  as  an  upstanding 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  Under 
most  hazardous  circumstances  and  try- 
ing conditions,  despite  the  multiplicity 
of  difficulties  and  dilemmas,  economic 
and  fiscal  hardships,  and  baffling  politi- 
cal uncertainties,  the  ixK^ple  of  Israel 
face  the  future  with  justified  pride  and 
supreme  confidence.  They  continue 
their  task  of  making  Israel  a  viable  state 
in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East.  I  wish 
them  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  express  my  ardent  wish  that  suc- 
cess will  reward  their  efforts  in  creating 
a  strong  and  stable  state,  one  that  will 
endure  as  a  force  for  peace  in  the  dis- 
turbed Middle  East. 
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POPE  THANKS   LEVINSON    FOR    AID 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Lesinski  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  inserting  an  article  in  the  Record 
which  I  believe  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
fact  that  peoples  of  different  national- 
ities and  religions  can  assist  each  other 
and  live  in  haiTnony  when  they  respect 
the  rights  and  values  of  others: 
I  Prom  the  Detroit  Times,  Apr.  27.  1960] 
Pope  Th.ank.s  Levinson   tor  Aid 

Vatican  City.  AprU  27.— Benjamin  Levin- 
son,  head  of  Detroit's  Franklin  Mortgage 
Co.,  today  had  the  personal  thanks  of  Pope 
John  for  assistance  he  has  given  to  the 
Catholic  missionaries  of  SS    Peter  and  Paul. 

After  receiving  Levinson  and  his  wife  Clara 
in  a  special  audience,  the  Pope  told  them: 

"The  missionary  cau.'5e  of  the  church  is  Its 
most  important.  We  thank  you  for  past  and 
any  future  effort  you  may  make  in  lt« 
behalf." 

Levinson  explained  he  was  of  Jewish  faith 
and  said  he  and  his  wife  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  Pope's  kindness  to  them 

Pope  John  also  thanked  Michigan's  Gov- 
ernor Williams  for  a  personal  letter  to  him 


iin    S^l^ll    ua    III!    i«    tllfl    lltrdiil    nf    tlio   Mucttlliac 

\\\  uiu''  I'xdu 

IrslhMiin.  hriMMliil  |iinKPi\t(<d  twii  mvrtAU 
l«i  tlir  I'lipp  tlir  mir  ill  Ihr  hiuui'  u\  \\\ts  t^\n\r 
of  Mlchllinli.  rmni  hr  Onvrrnor  tlm  nihrt 
from  Mityor  Mlrlnnl 

i  tin  mnyiii  '*  wn«  it  hri'nn'p  inrdulllnn  m  \ii  k 
III  I  niiunnmiriiiinn  of  Drtrnii  «  'jnoili  lurih- 
(li\\  yt'ur   lUftl 

In  t»  pprmiiiul  Ir  (pi  fmin  Hip  (lnvrinur 
which  Irf-vliinnii  humlpd  in  ihr  I'mu'  WUllumn 
trnld 

'  Th»  wholit  Stntp  of  MlrhlRtui  wiRhra  you 
hritltl):  hnpplnPHfi  i>nd  Ihr  n.iiufitri  i,iii  nf 
Mrviiiti  (Ind  mid  V  i\u  (i'i;<>w  ii.aii  ii,  i,ii. 
iiiPHBurr 

K.irliri  I.rviimin  VMiH  iii'iirdPd  lh»  un- 
i'  la,  li  iiiMf  lit  i\  ptriioiuil  tdiir  of  \\\t  pnpiil 
aji.u  '  n,(>ii!><    indudi'iK    thp   Pn|>p'K  »liidy, 

TlM-  DclrMltrr  Wii»  ali."  pi  ,  \  ;  li-j/fd  'm  atuiid 
»t  I  hp  PXarl  Bpot  111  Mir  upal  >a  of  IJ^f 
pnpnl  upiirtinpiitn  'vliPir  ;  ii<-  1'  la  iinpitrU 
blr-Miii^jh  upon  cri'v.iU  m  ,"<i    Pitor'i  Bquiirt 

1)1-,      'A 

Ihr    H(|\,arr    u   i'.    1  .iIIhmI    ii,    ''i.fht    IVinltght 

yr'>' i-i  ii.iv    !»•    l,f\ ;  r..' I  111   «  i/cd    ijion    It. 

IjPVinmin'B  road  l<>  thP  Vmican  ntnrt^d 
iilxjui  15  ypnrx  lu'"  whPii  In  hU  own  word*. 
"th«  Domii.ii  ai,  ()•  iir  m  Dpfrolt  was  trying 
to  build  n  »(  h>><>i  unit  tlipy  wprp  bplng  pushed 
around  " 

He  Rucceeded  In  obtalnlnR  Oovernment 
approval  to  release  stnrce  matprlal  and 
helped  raise  funds. 

That  was  only  th«  beginning  and  Levinnon 
soon  found  himself  assisting  In  the  buildlntj 
of  Austin  Catholic  High  School  and  St 
Michael's  and  later  in  projects  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Detroit 

He  also  helped  the  late  Cardinal  Mooney's 
fund  drive  for  Bnyfvllle  and  similar  projects 
before  he  met  the  p  I  M  E  missionaries  of 
SS   Peter  and  Paul  about  2  years  ago 

Levinson  became  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  missionaries  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
South  America  and  helped  raise  $86,000  last 
year   at    a    $l,000-a -plate   dinner    In   Detroit 

The  fund  will  go  toward  btUldIng  a  .semi- 
nary to  be  known  as  the  Maryglade  College 
for  Missionaries  In  Memphis.  Mich. 

Levinson  was  mside  a  Knight  of  Charity 
last  November  18  when  the  dinner  was  held. 

The  superior  general  and  other  priests  of 
the  missionary  order  accompanied  the  Levin- 
sons  to  the  papal  audience. 

They  presented  him  with  .t  silver  medal 
with  a  papal  inscription  expressing  grati- 
tude for  efforts  of  Detrolters  on  their  behalf. 

Levinson  promised  an  even  bigger  Detroit 
campaign  to  assist  the  cause  of  building  the 
seminary.  He  said  he  would  reveal  details 
when   he  returns   to  Detroit. 

The  Levlnsons  flew  to  Nice.  France,  last 
night  and  will  motor  to  the  principality  of 
Monaco  today 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  MARSHALL 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEFl.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  .hat  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  heartfelt  s>'mpathy  to 
Congressman  Frid  Marshall,  of  Minne- 
sota, whose  father,  Mr,  Frank  Marshall, 
died  on  May  2,  The  staff  of  Congress- 
man Marshall  has  prepared  a  moving 
tribute  to  his  father  and  the  principles 
and  ideals  for  which  he  worked  through- 
out his  lifetime.    At  this  time.  J  would 


like  to  includr  thin  tribute  to  Mi    rinnk 
MdrHhnll  in  thr  KKcuni) 

Iliminit    TO    M«     nuNK    Mahuhaii 
lliVoin    Ihp   ofTlrp   of    OiiiiBi'PfKMiiiii    f'ttm 

MAItnMAlt   \ 

Drur  ImiihIb  nil  of  unp  iirr  multlrhPd  Ihtu 
^p.'k  liv  thr  (iPuih  nf  Mr  rmnk  Mainhull 
'Mr  luMiii  it  (  MhKtPMmi\h  MannMai  1  llr 
Wik*  KliuvKi,  iw  kotliv  if  \>ai  It*  u  prmuDul 
frtriid  luid  lu  nil  t>r  ■\"\\  wt.  nnr  of  Dip 
plolurl*  111  \\\9  ■trugglr  [of  P(Miii.inl<  r(|Uiil- 
Itv  r    I  afcti  iculturt, 

II. I     (Iruih    at    thl»    ih:>'    •■'.     Wi    f^\\i\*    u    lltr 

ilnli.alfd      tn     t  hf     WPl!..li      ut      Iivlln     fl\inlllPII 

niid  Ujp  liiipi  \(imh  !if  lurniinu  'I'hf  fU'"' 
county  HH(  :•  iiit  111  a.  hum.!  m  ihr  ."-Sliitr  of 
MlitiiMotii.  Mr  MiitMhall  wan  nii  ikiim'  pnf 
tlclp«nt  in  MiOnt  of  ilir  inrin  pI■llKl,lln^  and 
fHrmvr  orKHnly.ntlona  <>(  iiii  tunc 
A*  rural  oommunltip*  ainm.d  thr  Nutinn 

prtpftTt   to   Obavrv*    tllP    li.'ith    annlvrrMiiy    I't 

tht  rurnl  electriru  minn  pmntan,  i,rA!  week 
wo  can  recall  tlmi  Mr  Marnlia,,  w,,,i.  a  pc- 
motor  of  one  of  llir  flrM  runi.ci  .unrd  plPc- 
trie  cooporothi;    m  Minntsui.i 

Othera  will  irinrinhpr  hU  work  with  the 
R«settitment  Administration  nnd  Its  sue- 
CMtor  agencies  thr  Farm  Security  Admin- 
letratlon,  and  the  Fnrincr.-i  Hnmr  Adminis- 
tration. 

Most  of  all.  he  will  be  rcinrmbered  as  a 
great  and  good  citizen  who  loved  his  coun- 
try and  Its  people  Intensely.  His  unashamed 
patriotism  was  reflected  In  every  word  he 
spoke  and  moved  his  audiences  to  a  deep 
and  abiding  personal  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Republic  Is  founded 

In  a  personal  conversation  or  from  a  pub- 
lic platform,  his  words — at  once  colorful  and 
sincere — reflected  his  own  firm  commitment 
to  the  welfare  of  human  beings.  To  him, 
the  brotherhood  of  man  was  not  a  humani- 
tarian fancy  but  a  reality  of  dally  life. 

He  was  first  and  foremost  a  farmer  but 
his  Interests  were  unbounded.  Any  thing 
that  touched  human  life  was  within  his 
concern.  His  keen  and  restless  mind  had  a 
special  facility  for  going  directly  to  the  heart 
of  a  problem,  not  for  the  sake  of  Idle 
speculation,  but  as  a  source  of  action. 

His  love  of  the  soil  and  the  people  who 
work  It  Inspired  all  who  worked  with  him. 
In  some  notes  he  was  preparing  last  week 
for  a  forthcoming  speech  on  agricultural 
appropriations.  Congressman  Marshall 
wrote: 

"As  a  small  boy.  I  accompanied  my  father 
then  a  county  agent,  on  some  of  his  trips. 
I  heard  him  discuss  with  farmers  the  need 
for  crop  rotation  In  an  area  where  wheat 
was  the  principal  cash  crop.  I  heard  him 
discuss  with  farmers  the  need  for  growing 
a  cultivated  crop  like  corn  and  the  advan- 
tage of  putting  land  into  legumes  to  restore 
humus  to  the  soil.  These  things  impressed 
upon  me  the  Importance  of  technical  know- 
how  in  farming  operations." 

Over  the  years.  Congressman  Marshall 
has  repeatedly  referred  to  his  father  in  com- 
mittee hearings  and  in  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Always,  he  emphasized 
the  practical  value  of  his  father's  teaching. 
This  was  yet  another  facet  of  Frank  Mar- 
shall as  a  pioneering  agriculturist — he 
was  an  eminently  practical  man  who  wanted 
always  to  put  knowledge  to  work  in  the 
cause  of  men. 

He  realized,  however,  that  farm  operations 
alone  do  not  make  for  the  success  of  agri- 
culture. The  farmer  must  also  become  in- 
volved in  making  farm  and  economic  policy. 
He  immediately  recognized  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  farmer,  worker,  and  businessman 
in    an    economy    as    complex    as    ours. 

This  gTftsp  of  the  immensity  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  complexities  of  lt.s  problems  in 
a  troubled  world  is  a  mark  of  the  whole  man 

Thus,  the  role  of  one  man  Is  an  Important 
one.     As  George  Washington  said,  "I  know 


i>r  Do  pumutt  lit  whii'li  inoi'p  ronl  nnd  un* 
pnitrtiii  uprvlrr  (  nn  t>i>  rpiidnrwl  to  any  roun- 
try  limn  ihp  linprovpinpni  of  it*  tturirullurp  ' 

III   till*  I  iwikP    Kiiviik    MniKhnll   wit*  n  k<hk| 
lUiil  rnlthfiil  MPi  \  itiii 

I'.ipiiiiU  ipot    uiaiii   uiiio  iiiin    ^^  Lord 

I  Mf  NTArr, 


LliAVE  or  AMHKNCF 

By  unnnimouN  conf»rni.  leave  uf  ub- 
.'.(•nrr  wn^  itrantrd  to 

Mr  HorrMAN  of  MirhltfAH  for  thr  bnU 
ancr  of  thl^  week  and  nil  of  next  week 
on  account  of  ofTlclal  buRlncsM 

Mr  CHAMiiKRLAiN  Mil  the  loqueht  of 
Mr  HAi.i.rcKi,  for  Friday,  May  fl,  1900, 
on  account  of  offlcial  dulle.t  as  member 
of  Board  of  Visitors  to  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Arudemy, 

Ml  Mailliard.  for  the  remainder  of 
tl.i.s  week,  on  account  of  official  duties 
as  member  of  Board  of  Visitors,  U.S. 
Coast  Oiiard  Academy 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive pro>iram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  BvRDicK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PvciNSKi,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr,  Flynn,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
May  12. 

Mr.  Coffin  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
SANTANGELO  ' .  for  30  minutes.  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  CuRTiN.  for  15  minutes,  on  Mav  6 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McGovERN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr.  BuRDicK  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr   ROBISON. 

Mr.  Pelly.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  during  debate  on  H.R. 
11998  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ScHENCK,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  his  special  order  today  and 
to  include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Flood  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SANTANGELO",  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  his  remarks  today  on  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtin.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: > 

Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hess. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Bates. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Santangelo. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following :  ' 

Mr.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  Awruso  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PisHiR. 
Mr.  Barr. 
Mrs.  Kklly. 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION   REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  477.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Joanne  Lea 
(Buffingtom  Lybarger;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1447.  An  act  to  amend  section  161.  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  pa- 
tents for  plants;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1781.  An  act  to  facilitate  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government,  colleges 
and  universities,  the  States,  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  cooperative  unit  programs 
of  research  and  education  relating  to  flsh 
and  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

8.  3452.  An  act  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  through  service  and  Joint  rates  f'  r 
carriers  serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  and  to  establish  a  Joint  board 
to  review  such  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

S.  2765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Skolopoulos;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thomason,  Jr  ;  to  the  Cmmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2799  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Scardlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

S.  2939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Chien 
Chen  Chi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of 
certain  claims  against  the  United  States;  to 
the   Committee   on    Foreign   Affairs 

S.  3106.  An  act  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S  3189  An  act  to  further  amend  the  ship- 
ping laws  to  prohibit  operation  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  unless  the  en- 
tire rebuilding  is  effected  within  the  United 
Statea,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheriea. 

S.J  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  cer- 
tain temporary  and  permanent  construction 
work,  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  In  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  building  on  privately 
owned  property  adjacent  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
sifiined  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  7947  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation; 

H  R.  8684.  An  act  to  provide  traditional 
provisions  for  the  Income  tax  treatment  of 
dealer  reserve  Income; 

H  R.  9660.  An  act  to  amend  section  6659 1  b  i 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing  cer- 
tain additions  to  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 


H.R.  102:54.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  De  mrtment  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  f  )r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  aad   for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENl' 


Mr.  BANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fri- 
day, May  6,  1960,  at  12  oclock  noon. 


MJay  6, 


EXECUTIVE    COMMLT^ICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive camnuiiications  were  taken  from 
the  Speacer's  table  and  refeiTed  as  fol- 
lows : 

2124  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
pv>rt  on  ri'vlew  of  selected  supply  activities 
at  the  S;  n  Bernardino  Air  Materiel  Area 
(SBAMA),  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to 
the   C'aimlttee  on  Government   Operations. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  US.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  FaicUk 
Corpor(eticn  v.  The  United  States,  Congres- 
sional No  4-57,  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2500  rf  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
to  House  Resolution  385,  85th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2126.  A  etter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Departrtient  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  Order  suspending  depjortatlon  In  the 
Ccxse  of  James  Jorgensen  also  known  as  BJom 
Svend  Vlke.  A7910549,  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2127  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Rl'a  Maria  Henrlette  Kerschner,  for- 
merly Lot;:e,  nee  Hardwlgsen.  A8245827,  pur- 
suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  I9i2;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlating  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  L«ANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  8606  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
O.  Conover;  with  amendment  i  Kept  No 
1590)  Ri?ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bllla  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ANDKRSESf  of  Minnesota: 
HR.  12081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
benefits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance program  for  certain  Individuals  at 
age  72.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Ulchlgan; 
H  R  12082.  A  bill  to  pr'jvlde  a  dliTerent 
basis  for  determining  the  Eimount  of  money 
to  be  made  available  to  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan because  of  the  location  of  national- 
forest  lands  within  such  State,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr  DANIELS: 

H  R  12083.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  projects 
with  respect  to  techniques  and  practices  for 
the  prevention,  diminution,  and  wjntrul  of 
Juvenile  delinquency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   FULTON: 

H  R  12084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
transmission  In  the  malls  of  magazines  sent 
by  certain  nonprofit  organizations  In  the 
United  States  to  similar  organlzatlcms  over- 
seas; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HR  12085  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  a 
1-year  period  during  which  certain  veteratis 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  12086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Coi  servatlcui  Curps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  nrea.«i;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr   GEORGE 

H  R  12087  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  t/)  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

HR.  12088  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist 
orders  to  prevent  certain  acts  and  pr.^ctl  es 
pending  completion  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    KILDAY 

H  R.  12089  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    LANE: 

H.R  12090.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  damages  awarded  for  unjust  conviction 
and  imprisonment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    METCALF: 

H.R.  12091  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
act  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  Miles  City,  Mont  ,  In  order  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  under  such  act,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

Bv  Mr   PATMAN : 

H  R  12092  A  bill  to  amend  the  OOT«ni- 
ment  Corporation  Cintrol  Act,  as  anund*d. 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
budget  review  by  the  Congress,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr    PEI.LY 

H  R  12093  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernments, to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purposes  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By    Mr    WHARTON 

H.R  12094  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration uf  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Vassar  College,  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

B.H.  12095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  crjmpetltlon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  smiLET: 

H.R.  laoOO.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
shipping  laws  to  prohibit  operation  in  the 
ct>astwlse  trade  of  a  rebuilt  vessel  un.jss  the 
entire  rebuilding  la  effected  within  the 
United  State*,  ard  for  other  purpoeee:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchaht  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SL/CK: 

H.  Con.  Re«.  684.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National 
Fuels  Policy;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con  Res.  685.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sen»e  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    LATTA: 

H  Con  Res  686  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  Congress  to  extend  Its  greet- 
ings and  fellclti.tlons  to  Bowling  Green 
State  University  en  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Itj  founding,  to  the  Cooi- 
mlttee  on  the  Jullclary. 
By  Mr    LESINSKI: 

H  Res  522  RcRilntkn  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on   P<5^t   Office  and  Civil   Service 


to  conduct  a  special  Investigation  and  study 
with  respect  to  the  employment,  utiliza- 
tion, and  retention  of  older  workers  In  the 
civilian  service  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R.  12097  A  bill  to  authorize  the  poet- 
liuznous  award  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  the  late  Comdr.  William  B. 
Cushing  of  the  US,  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
tin   Armed    Services 

By    Mr.    FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.    12098.  A    bill   for    the    relief    of    Toy 
Wing    Soon;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  FULTON: 
H  R.  12099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  York 
Airport  Authority  of  York,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    GARY: 
H  R.  12100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
C    Winter.   Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air 


Force  (Medical  Corps) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ML^MMA: 

H.R.  12101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  World 
Games,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  udlclary. 

By    Mr    SHELLEY: 

HR.  12102.  A  bill  conferring  jiirsldlctlon 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claims 
of  the  heirs  of  Gen.  John  C  Fremont,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  all  other  p>er6ons 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
seizure  of  cerl,aln  real  property  by  the  United 
States  In  1863:  to  the  Committee  on  t;ie 
Jiidlciarv 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

irndc-r  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
454  Mr  STRATTON  presented  a  petition 
of  198  members  of  the  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  U;ilon.  residents  of  the 
32d  Congressional  District.  New  York,  urplng 
enactment  of  H.R  4488.  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  which  would  increase  the  miiiimum 
wage  level  to  $1  25  per  hour,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Flame  of  Freedom — Powerful  in   Poland 


EXTENSTC)N  OF  REMARKS 

o»' 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF     M  A.SSArHI   SE-TTS  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5,  1960 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  we  marked  with  appropriate  ad- 
dresses, Poland.;  Conslilulion  Day,  the 
equivalent  of  our  Fourth  of  July. 

Throuch  our  participation  in  this  im- 
portant event,  we  told  the  Poli.'^h  people 
that  Americans  have  not  forgotten  a 
pledge  to  help  Poland  restore  her  free- 
dom and  indepe:idcnce  and  to  welcome 
her  back  to  the  We.steiTi  family  of 
nations. 

We  are  proud  to  give  strong  support 
to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  Polish 
friends  who.  thiou«h  no  fault  of  their 
own.  ha\c  been  forced  to  endure  Soviet 
oppression  and  Id  live  in  a  twilight  zone 
between  the  daikness  of  tyranny  from 
the  East,  and  as  vet.  the  unsteadily  flick- 
ering: rays  of  enrouragenT^nt  and  nu-ral 
and  economic  aid  from  the  We.st.  One 
thlntf  we  may  b"  certain  and  that  is  of 
Poland's  desire  to  remain  free  and  to 
flght  until  this  goal  Is  achieved. 

Despite  Communist  pressures  and  re- 
newed efforts  to  re-Stalinize  the  hated 
system  of  goverum.ent,  the  situation  in 
Poland,  due  to  tt  e  unbending  will  of  the 
Poles,  faithful  in  allegiance  to  the  West- 
ern civilizaticn.  i:>  and  will  continue  firm. 
I  am  sure  that  the  problems  of  Poland 
and  other  nations  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Soviets,  will  be  tppermost  m  the  minds 
of  the  President  when  he  attends  the 
summit  meeting  .'Jiortly. 

Poland  has  made  notable  contributions 
to  our  own  freedom  and  liberty  and  her 
great  leaders.  Casimir  Pulaski,  Ignace 
Jan  Padcrewski.   Frederic  Chopin,  and 


others  enriched  the  world  by  their  life 
and  spirit. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  thousands  of 
my  constituents  in  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts District  are  of  Polish  extraction  and 
they  are  justly  proud  of  the  PoUsh  rec- 
ord in  developing  our  own  country.  The 
freedom  and  liberty  they  have  here  they 
wish  to  share  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Poland.  We  mu5;t  do  all  we 
can  to  achieve  this  cherishtjd  dream  of 
freedom. 


Support  for  Adequate  MiBunain  Wage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  Nrw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI^NTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1060 

Mr  ANFUSO  Mr  Speaker,  a  heart- 
onin','  de\plopmont  in  cur  generation 
ha.s  been  the  closer  relationship  among 
the  great  religious  faiths  in  our  Nation. 
While  each  has  properly  retained  its  owti 
rell;iiou.';  concepts,  its  own  approach  to 
the  common  goal  of  salvation,  there  has 
been  a  growing  realization  that  there  is 
a  great  community  of  interests,  a  wide 
area  for  joint  or  parallel  action,  by  peo- 
ple of  all  faiths. 

A  striking  illustration  is  in  the  matter 
of  protection  for  the  least -privileged  and 
the  lowest-paid  members  of  society.  We 
find  the  great  reUgious  bodies,  Protest- 
ant. Catholic,  and  Jewish  alike,  speaking 
out  with  Increasing  vigor  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Just  as  they  share  a  tradition  of  char- 
ity, these  great  faiths  share  the  convic- 
tion that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  The  principle  of  a  living  wage  for 
every  toiler  w^a.s  a  part  of  GKxl's  law,  long 
before  necessity  made  it  a  part  of  man's. 


It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a  recent  con- 
vention of  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  with  110,000  members 
throughout  the  country,  reaflQrmed  its 
support  of  a  social  program  that  includes 
a  better  wage-hour  law.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Recxird  a 
copy  of  the  councils  resolution,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTION     ON     TaIE     LaBOE     StaNDAKDS     ACT 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  the  economic  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  Government  have  a  major  influ- 
ence on  the  tt'tal  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

It,  therefore,  resolves  to  favor  maintenance 
of  adequate  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  standards  with  safe  and  sanitary  work- 
ing conditions. 


Ike  Speaks   Out  on   the   Farm   Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

OF    SOtrrH    DAKC>TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.«ENTATI\'E8 

Thursday,  May  5,  1960 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  President  Eisenhowers  repeated 
use  of  the  veto  to  block  farm  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress,  there  has  been 
considerable  speculation  of  late  as  to 
what  type  of  farm  bill  Cong^ress  could 
pass  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
President.  Trying  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion, a  newsman  directed  a  question  to 
the  President  at  a  recent  pre.ss  confer- 
ence as  to  his  attitude  on  fam  legisla- 
tion. The  President's  answer  as  re- 
ported by  columnist  Peter  Edson  was 
as  follows : 

Now,  if  there  were  any  kind  of  reasonable 
plan  that  connected  with  other  features  of 
the  thing  they  could  bring  something  about 
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that  seemed  reasonable  and  fair  to  the 
farmers,  well,  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at  It 
and.  because  as  I  say.  If  it  looks  reasonable 
to  me,  I  will  approve  It  because  I  am  Jxist  to 
this  pwlnt — I  know  that  we  are  in  a  bad  fix, 
the  farmers  are,  and  I  have  had  correspond- 
ence recently  with  some  of  my  farmer  friends 
because,   Individuals,   to   get  statistics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tnist  that  this  clarion 
call  from  the  White  House  will  inspire 
the  Congress  to  be  a  little  more  reason- 
able about  farm  legislation. 


The  Fetthral  of  Jmbbc  D'Arc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    WXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  May  5.  1960 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8  the  people  of  Prance  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world  celebrate  one  of 
the  great  national  Prench  festivals — the 
commemoration  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

This  young  girl — a  strange  combina- 
tion of  wamor,  maiden  and  saint — is 
one  of  the  most  intriguing  figures  in  his- 
tory. Her  tragic,  romantic  and  heroic 
life  has  long  been  a  favorite  subject  of 
literature,  either  as  a  symbol  of  an  inno- 
cent martyrdom,  a  victim  of  narrow,  self- 
seeking  despotism  and  treason,  or  in 
some  cases,  simply  as  a  model  to  inspire 
and  delight  the  young. 

But  for  the  Prench,  Jeanne  the  maid 
is  something  more  than  just  a  figure  of 
literature.  She  is  the  essence  of  Prench 
patriotism,  the  God-appointed  instru- 
ment for  preserving  the  unity  and  in- 
tegrity of  Prance.  That  is  why  they 
celebrate  her  memory  today  with  such 
awe  and  honor 

The  Maid  Jeanne  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  history  at  a  veiy  critical  time 
for  Pi-ance.  Early  in  the  15th  century 
the  English  were  in  control  of  northern 
France,  including  Pari.s.  and  were 
threatenina;  to  dominate  their  entire 
countiT-  The  EInglish  monarch  also 
claimed  the  French  crown.  In  a  word, 
France  was  in  mortal  danger  of  losing 
Its  independence. 

The  Prench  claimant  to  the  crown  was 
Charles,  the  Dauphin  In  1428  he  was 
hard  pre.'^sed  because  tiie  English  were 
threatening  the  key  city  of  Orleans.  If 
this  city  fell,  an  important  barrier  to 
an  Enslish  advance  toward  the  south 
would  be  gone.  At  this  juncture  the 
young,  uneducated  girl  Jeanne — just 
about  17  years  old — was  brought  to 
Charles  maintaining  that  she  had  been 
commissioned  by  God  to  see  Charles 
crowned  and  to  save  France.  In  her 
father's  village,  Domremy.  Jeanne  had 
for  a  long  time  heard  voices  and  seen 
visions  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  Pi'om 
them  she  had  received  her  missioii. 

Charles  was  so  impressed  that  he 
placed  her  arrayed  in  white  armor  at 
the  head  of  a  force  and  she  bravely  led 
the  march  which  defeated  the  English 
at  Oi'leans.     This  victory  was  followed 


by  others  and  soon  the  beginning  of  the 
end  appeared  for  the  English  Invaders. 
To  the  Prench  she  became  a  saint  sent 
to  deliver  them  from  their  foes. 

Unfortunately,  she  was  captured  by 
the  enemy  and  most  of  us  know  from 
the  many  literair  versions  of  it  how  she 
was  forced  to  undergo  a  long  trial  as  a 
witch  and  eventually  w£is  biuned  at  the 
stake.  But  in  the  flames  that  consumed 
her,  she  became  immortal,  forever  en- 
shrined In  the  hearts  of  her  country- 
men, and  for  all  men  an  everlasting 
symbol  of  courage,  innocence,  patriot- 
ism, and  the  ascendance  of  nobleness 
of  character  over  the  forces  of  selfish- 
ness, revenge  and  pride. 

We  join  with  our  Prench  friends  In 
paying  homage  to  this  heroine  of  all 
mankind 


J.  Edfar  HooTer 


E3C1ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1960 

Mr  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  point  up  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  one  man,  J.  Eklgar  Hoover, 
who  celebrates  36  years  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investijiation  on 
May  10.  1960. 

In  1934  he  accepted  a  challenge.  Ap- 
plying devotion  to  ideals,  dedication  to 
principle,  belief  in  democratic  processes, 
and  faith  in  God  Almighty,  he  converted 
the  investigative  arm  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  from  a  political  menagerie  to 
the  highly  efficient,  most  respected  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  world — to- 
day's FBI. 

With  the  blessing  of  then  Attorney 
General  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  he  accepted 
the  responsibility  as  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  in- 
stalled the  merit  system  for  promotion, 
rigid  requirements  for  appointment,  high 
physical  standards,  careful  selection  of 
all  personnel,  complete  training  of  em- 
ployees, a  chain  of  command  compe- 
tently supeivisint;  every  facet  of  opera- 
tion, and  an  internal  inspection  system 
that  developed  the  FBI  as  the  world's 
greatest  collector  and  reporter  of  evi- 
dence aiKl  fact 

Unselfishly  and  believinti  fervently  in 
the  basis  of  the  American  system  of  law 
enforcement,  with  mutual  cooperation 
on  all  levels.  Mr.  Hoover  established  the 
F^I  Laboratory.  For  28  years  this  divi- 
sion has  been  a  service  ai-m  of  the  FBI — 
a  service  freely  available  to  and  widely 
used  by  other  law-enforcement  officers 
in  all  branches  of  the  law-enforcement 
profession. 

For  25  years  the  FBI  National  Academy 
has  been  training  police  executives  and 
instructors  following  Mr.  Hoover's  basic 
belief  in  the  importance  of  law  enforce- 
ment as  a  career  and  his  ideal  of  law  en- 
forcement as  a  profession.  Pounding 
home  the  importance  of   training,   Mr. 


Hoover,  with  the  FBI,  has  seen  that 
thousands  of  police  schools  each  year  are 
conducted  for  law  enforcement  through- 
out the  country. 

Regimenting  his  own  life  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  personal  conduct,  he  has 
instilled  in  his  own  FBI  team  an  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  dedication  and  loyal- 
ty. The  long  yeais  of  service  by  many 
employees  attest  to  his  example  and  what 
he  expects  each  fellow  worker  to  be  as  a 
representative  of  the  FBI.  In  Cincin- 
nati I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  FBI 
Speaking  for  the  people  in  my  area  in 
Ohio.  I  have  found  these  men  and  women 
to  mliTor  the  ideals  of  this  extraordinary 
executive 

Were  it  not  for  Mr.  Hoover's  fore- 
sightedness  in  reconnizlng  the  menace  of 
totalitarianism,  his  straightforward  bat- 
tle against  communism.  I  strongly  sub- 
mit that  we  would  not  today  be  enjoying 
the  American  way  of  life  as  we  now  have 
it. 

With  the  advent  of  Mr  Hoover's  36th 
anniversary  as  Director  of  the  PBI  on 
May  10,  1960.  I.  with  great  pride,  offer 
this  salute  to  America's  most  potent 
weapon  in  the  war  on  crime  and  sub- 
version 


Tribute  to  Colonel  Olmctead,  EDfioecr  \m 
Charge  of  U.S.  Conttroction  on  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCdNSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8T.ATE.S 

Thursday.  May  5,  1960 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  in 
1959  marked  one  of  the  great  steps  of 
progress — economically  as  well  as  engi- 
neering and  construction — in  American 
history. 

Now  that  the  job  is  done,  the  Nation — 
and  particularly  the  Great  Lakes — must 
look  forward  to  re-solviny  the  additional 
problems  relating  to  promoting  greater 
trade  and  commerce  through  the  sea- 
way, as  well  as  the  reaping  of  benefits 
of  this  economic  lifeline  between  our 
country  and  the  world. 

The  translation  of  the  idea  of  a  deep 
sea  waterway  into  the  heartland  of 
America  was,  as  we  all  recognize,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  vision,  effort,  skill  and 
foresight  of  many  great  men.  The  coun- 
try, I  believe,  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to 
all — from  President  Eisenhower  who 
backed  the  project  to  the  pick-and- 
shovel  man — who  helped  to  tame  and 
harness  the  mighty  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  into  a  traflicable  road  of 
commerce. 

Regrettably,  it  is  not  possible  to  pay 
adequate  tribute  to  each  and  every  one 
of  these  individuals  who  transformed  tlie 
dream  of  a  deep  sea  passageway  to  other 
countries  of  the  world  into  a  reality. 

As  time  and  opportunity  permit — and 
in  accordance  with  our  traditions — I  be- 
lieve, however,  we  must  make  an  effort 
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to  pay  tribute  where  tilbute  is  due. 
Today.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
work  of  one  individual  whose  compe- 
tence, courage,  and  great  engineering 
ability  are  indehbly  imprinted  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway — that  is  Col  I>aren  W. 
Olmstead.  Colonel  Olmstead  was  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion work  of  the  US.  part  of  the  seaway. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  be  joined 
by  my  colleagues,  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Keating,  of  New  York,  in  paying 
tribute  to  Colonel  Olmstead,  respectfully 
recommending  to  the  President  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  work  At  this 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  a  joint  letter — urging  appro- 
priate reco'.;nitlon  of  Colonel  Olm.steads 
work— sent  to  President  Ei.senhower, 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Tlicre  belni?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUov  s 

us     StM/.TT. 

CoMMrmct  on  Pobeicn  Relatioms. 

May  3.  IS60. 

Hon.   OWICHT  D.  EUENHOWEB, 

President  of  tfie  United  Statci, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  M«  Prerident  In  ac<?ordKnc*  with 
longBtandlng  American  tradition  of  giving 
recivgnlUon  and  tribute  to  worthy  individuals 
for  a  Job  well  done,  we  wlsn  to  pay  tribute  to 
Col  Loren  W  Olnvstead,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  V S,.  Army. 

Colonel  Olmstead's  outstanding  military 
career  Includes  distinguished  service  on 
nuuiy  flood  control  projects  a«  well  aa  the 
development  of  Buffalo  Harbor  and  extensive 
improvements  to  Niitgara  Falls.  His  com- 
r>etenc«  and  technical  ability  were  ertdenced 
to  the  fullest  when  he  served  as  district 
engineer  at  Buffalo.  NA'.,  in  charge-  of  the 
US.  construction  on  the  St.  LawTeuce  Sea- 
way. Due  In  large  part  to  Colonel  Olm- 
Btead's  skill  and  untiring  efforts,  this  mag- 
nificent undertaking  resulted  in  a  modern- 
ized seaway  and  is  today  contributing  Im- 
meaeurably  to  Americas  defeiLse  and  com- 
mercial and  Itidustrlal  development. 

In  light  of  his  long,  productive  career  In 
the  service  of  his  country,  we  respectfully 
urge  consideration  of  Colonel  Olmstead  for 
such  recognition,  including  advancement  in 
raitk,  which,  in  your  Judgment.  Is  warranted. 

With   high   esteem  and  all   good   wishes 
Very  sincerely  yrairs. 

Alexander  Wii.et. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Jacob  K   Javits, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Kenneth  B   Keating. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Defense  Appropriation! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BARR 

OT    rWDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5   1960 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  preparing  to  vote  on  a  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  in  excess  of  $39  billion. 
Surely  any  of  us  in  this  Chamber  should 
be  prepared  to  go  back  to  his  district  and 
explain  how  we  are  spending  this  money. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  79-page 
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report  explaining  this  bill  might  as  well 
have  been  printed  in  Turkish.  It  would 
tell  me  just  about  as  much.  I  do  get  an 
idea  from  the  bill,  from  the  report,  and 
from  the  debate  as  to  what  direction  the 
Committee  is  pointing  our  defense  ef- 
forts.   I  do  not  get  much  else. 

This  bill  will  probably  cost  my  State 
of  Indiana  just  about  $1  billion  in  fi.scal 
1961.  It  Will  cost  my  congressional  dis- 
trict about  $200  million.  On  a  very  ar- 
bitraiy  basis  and  not  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  corporation  taxes,  this  figures  out 
to  about  $1,000  per  family  in  Marion 
County,  Ind.  Surely  it  i.s  not  too  much 
to  ask  to  have  an  explanation  of  what  is 
going  on. 

What  is  the  trouble?    Why  can  I  not 
understand  it?     Why  can  I  not  explain 
It?    The  anjjwer  is  simply  that  the  De- 
partment of  Delen.se  and  the  Appropiia- 
tlons  Committee  insist  on  an  antiquated 
accounting  tysuin  that  General  Grant 
would  have  undenstood  beautifully,  but 
which  makes  no  sense  in  an  ace  of  mis- 
siles, satellites,  and  nuclear  submarines. 
Since  General  Grant's  time  a  whole 
new  concept  cf  accoimting  emerged  be- 
cause the  old  cash  systems  just  did  not 
accurately  describe  indastrial  processes. 
Andrew  Carnegie  helped  start  a  levolu- 
tion  in  accoimting  about  70  yeai-s  ago 
that  is  completely  accepted  by  industry 
and   that   is   completely   understood   by 
most  of  the  men  in  my  generation  who 
have  had  a  business  career.     Tliis  was 
called  the  cost  accounting  and  accrual 
approach,  and  basically  it  was  designed 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a  flow  of  production. 
This  system  was  designed  to  portray  the 
flow  of  production  from  prior  years,  into 
the  present,  and  on  into  the  future.    It 
realized  that  the  old  system  of  sphtting 
production  up  yt-ar  by  year  just  did  not 
make  sense. 

Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  some  figures 
that  will  illustrate  what  I  am  trj-ing  to 
say.  The  Defense  Department  will  start 
fiscal  1961  in  July  with  $6 '2  billion  in 
unobli.cated  balances.  This  means  sim- 
ply that  we  in  the  Congress  last  year 
or  in  previous  years  gave  them  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts,  and  they  have 
not  yet  used  all  this  authority. 

The  Defense  Department  will  start 
fiscal  1961  with  unexpended  balances  of 
about  $31  billion.  This  is  the  money  due 
on  contracts  where  the  submarines, 
planes,  or  missiles  have  been  ordered  but 
not  yet  delivered  or  paid  for. 

How  can  I  go  back  to  my  district  and 
say.  "I  voted  for  $39  billions  of  new  au- 
thority to  spend  money  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  yet  they  already  have 
31  billion  they  have  not  spent?"'  I  could 
explain  this  on  an  accrual  basis  that 
showed  the  flow  of  money  and  produc- 
tion through  Defense.  I  cannot  explain 
it  on  this  obligation  system  of  account- 
ing. 

Nowhere  in  these  79  pages  can  I  find 
the  inventories  of  the  armed  services.  I 
have  not  the  vaeuest  notion  how  much 
stock  they  have  on  hand.  I  do  not  have 
any  idea  as  to  whether  they  will  increase 
their  inventories,  decrease  the  inven- 
tories, or  stay  the  same. 

The  85th  Congress  passed  a  law  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  showing  that  the  Con- 


gress wanted  to  get  budgets  on  an  accrual 
basis.  That  bill  was  H.R.  8002,  now  Pub- 
lic Law  759.  So  far  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Appi-opriations  Committee 
have  practically  ignored  this  law.  So 
today  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  "no"  on 
this  defense  bill.  I  am  not  doing  this 
in  spile.  I  have  a  vast  respect  for  Mr. 
Mahon  and  Mr.  Ford.  They  are  unques- 
tionably two  of  the  ablest  Members  of 
this  Congress.  If  the  vote  is  close,  I  will 
change  my  vote  to  "aye,"  because  I  trust 
their  judgment.  But  someone,  some- 
where has  to  .start  screaming  about  this 
archaic  accountii:s:.  Someone  must  yell 
for  fi::ures  that  can  be  explained.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  express  my  convic- 
tion than  by  a  "no"  vote. 


U.A.R.  Blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israeli  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 


or    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1960 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  herewith  a  letter  I  have  today 
sent  to  President  Eisenhower  on  the 
Israeh-U-A.R.  situation. 

The  letter  refers  specifically  to  the 
President's  response  to  a  question  di- 
rected to  him  at  his  press  conference  last 
week  by  Lillian  Le\T  of  the  National 
Jewish  Post  and  Opinion  on  the  con- 
tinued closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israeli  ships  and  shipping. 

I  believe  the  letter,  which  follows,  is 
self-explanatory : 

May  4    i960. 
Hon  DwicHT  D.  Eisenhowee. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Wa.'^hington   DC 

De.^r  Mr  President:  I  am  appalled  at  the 
presumed  helple.«;sness  of  our  great  Nation 
in  International  affairs.  a«  apparently  indi- 
cated by  your  response  to  a  question  on  the 
Suez  situation  at  your  last  news  conference. 

If  you  are  quoted  accurately  and  U  my 
summary  is  essentially  correct,  you  stated,  in 
substance,  that  the  r  .'^  P.  blockade  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Israeli  shipping  is  in  violation 
of  the  U.N  resolutions:  that  your  efforts  and 
those  of  Mr  Hammarskjold  to  reverse  or  at 
least  ameliorate  the  situation  have  been 
fruitless;  but  that  short  of  force  we  are 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Hius  our  prestige  sunk  so  low?  I  personally 
cannot  believe  it. 

You  will  undoubtedly  recall  the  ominous 
threat  of  sanctions  directed  against  Israel  in 
1956  If  she  did  not  immediately  withdraw 
from  Sinai:  also  your  assertions  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  Israeli  assumptions  on  which 
its  withdrawal  was  predicated. 

Our  justification  for  the  then  threat  of 
sanctions  was  our  righteous  attitude  that  re- 
gardless of  the  degree  of  provocation  Israel 
cotild  not  or  should  not,  under  the  inter- 
national code  as  adopted  by  the  U.N.,  retaliate 
by  force. 

May  I  respectfully  ask  whether  there  is  a 
distinction  between  force  by  armed  might 
as  against  the  slower  but  equally  deadly  proc- 
ess   of   economic    strangulation?     Is    it    any 
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less  evil  If  committed  by  silent  pressure  on 
the  windpipe  rather  than  by  gunfire?  Is  Nas- 
ser above  the  International  code?  Should 
not  sanctions  be  Just  as  properly  and  effec- 
tively applied  against  hliri?  Have  we  in  fact 
fulfilled  our  international  obligations  by 
piously  asserting  that  we  do  not  condone 
the  U.A.R.'s  acts  of  blockade,  boycott,  and 
blacklist'' 

Do  we  rightly  accept  at  face,  as  a  valid 
defense,  Nasser's  assertions  that  he  can  do 
what  he  pleases  because  he  is  ostensibly  at 
war  with  Israel?  If  so.  should  the  World 
Bank — which  we  in  effect  control — assist  a 
belligerent  by  lending  him  money  for  one 
purpose  so  that  he  can  divert  other  funds  to 
wage  a  more  extensive  and  effective  war 
against  another  member  of  the  U  N /^  Is  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  Arab  refugee  problem 
an  excuse  for  international  piracy  and  black- 
mail, having  In  mind  partlctilarly  that  there 
are  refugee  problems  all  over  the  world  In- 
volving some  30  million  other  people,  such 
as  in  Pakistan.  India.  Hong  Kong,  etc? 
Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  has  indicated  a 
desire  and  willingness  to  discuss  all  phases 
of  the  refugee  problem,  but  the  intransigence 
of  the  Arab  has  made  this  virtually  im- 
possible. 

These  are  some  of  the  questons  we  must 
ponder  over  and  find  answ^ers  to  Shrugging 
our  shoulders  hopelessly  will  not  resolve 
them. 

Our  State  Department  under  the  late  Mr 
Dulles  was  criticized  for  its  theory  of  massive 
retaliation.  Is  not  the  present  attitvide  of 
our  State  Department  correspondingly  sub- 
ject to  criticism  for  its  apparent  policy  of 
massive  and  humiliatini^  retreat  when  sub- 
jected  to  strong  enough   Arab   protest? 

I  respectfully  submit  that  you  now  have 
an  effective  weapon  in  your  hands  if  you  care 
to  use  It.  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  surprisingly  enough 
from  both  parties,  as  to  how.  in  the  view  of 
Congress,  our  security  program  should  be 
administered.  The  world.  I  submit,  will 
watch  to  see  whether  we  continue  to  hand 
out  our  funds  with  our  eyes  closed  and  pur- 
port to  pursue  what  we  choose  to  call  equal- 
ity when  it.  In  fact,  amounts  to  injustice 
Or  will  we  act  firmly  as  morality,  rather  than 
expediency,  dictates,  and  thus  reestablish 
our  national  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lester  Holtzman. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Views  of  the  Citizens  of  the  First  Con- 
g[ressiooaI  District  of  Arkansas 
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or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5.  1960 

Mr.  OATHINQS.  Mr  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeka  It  has  been  my 
policy  to  seek  the  views  and  observations 
of  the  citizeas  of  the  First  ConRresalonal 
District  of  Arkansas  on  a  number  of  Im- 
portant matters  currently  uiidcr  study 
by  the  Conaresa  lo  sw:ure  these  views, 
I  have  prepared  and  mailed  throuBhout 
the  10  countlea  of  the  First  District  a 
questionnaire  and  I  have  now  tabulated 
the  reaults  of  that  poll 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  present 
the  tAbulAUon  for  tho  Information  of  the 
Members,  and  ahould  any  Member  care 


to  examine  the  results  further  and  to 
read  some  of  the  interesting  comments 
and  amplifications  of  the  replies  given 
by  these  citizens,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  them  visit  my  office. 

I  might  add  that  this  questionnaire 
was  sent;  to  all  segments  of  the  economy 
in  eastern  Arkansas — farmers,  mer- 
chants, workingmen,  teachers,  public  of- 
ficials, and  housewives.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  these  fine  citizens  are  well  in- 
formed on  public  affairs  and  that  they 
have  reached  definite  opinions  on  these 
problems  confronting  the  Congress. 

One  other  word  of  explanation — the 
last  question  asked  was  "Who  is  your 
choice  tor  the  next  Pre.'iident  of  the 
United  States?"  Following  this  question 
was  a  blank  space  and  the  citizen  was 
invited  to  write  in  the  per.son  of  his 
choice.  No  selection  of  candidates  was 
offered,  and  the  names  written  in  were 
entirely  those  selected  by  the  persons 
questioned. 

I  am  grateful  to  these  splendid  citi- 
zens for  favoring  me  with  their  views 
and  comments  on  these  questions,  and  I 
trust  that  Members  will  find  them  of 
interest  and  assistance  in  their  own 
studies  of  these  problems. 

The  questions  and  the  tabulation 
follows; 

( I )  Do  you  favor  continuing  military  and 
economic  aid  to  friendly  nations?  Yes.  76 
percent;  no.  18  percent;  no  opinion,  6  per- 
cent. 

1 2 1  Do  you  favor  our  Government  ac- 
Itnowledging  Commiunlst  China?  Yes,  11 
percent,  no,  83  jaercent;  no  opinion,  6  per- 
cent. 

(3)  Do  you  favor  a  firm  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Berlin?  Yes.  92  percent;  no.  4  per- 
cent;   no  opinion.  4   percent. 

(4)  Do  you  believe  we  should  defend 
Formosa?  Yes.  69  percent;  no.  15  percent; 
no  optni!Xi.  16  percent 

(5)  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  making 
grants  la  States  for  the  building  of  class- 
rooms In  our  schools?  Yes,  30  percent;  no, 
67  percent;   no  opinion.  3  percent. 

(6)  Do  you  favor  continued  reliance  on 
local  and  State  .support  for  teachers'  salar- 
ies rathet  than  Federal  grants  for  this  pur- 
pose? Y<s.  78  percent;  no.  20  percent;  no 
opinion.  ;^  percent 

(7)  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
tighten  taxation  of  cooperatives?  Yes.  69 
percent,  po,  27  percent;  no  opinion,  4  per- 
cent. 

(8)  Should  parents  be  given  deductions  on 
their  incqme  tax  for  tuition  paid  for  children 
who  attend  college?  Yes.  70  percent;  no. 
27  pcrceut:    r.o  opinion.  3  percent. 

(9)  Th«  Forand  bill.  HR.  4700,  would  pro- 
vide piilc|-up  hospitalization,  nursing,  and 
surgical  Ijisurance  for  those  drawing  social 
security  Ueneflts.  t/i  be  paid  for  by  Increas- 
ing the  employee-employer  payroll  tax.  Are 
you  In  f»vor  of  this  propc^ed  legislation? 
Yes.  20  percent,  no.  70  percent,  no  opinion, 
4  perce  It. 

1 10 1  I>3  you  favor  the  Federal  Government 
beiiii;  giv»n  more  auUiority  to  regulate  radio 
lUid  te  evlsloii  proginmn?  Yes,  36  percent; 
no.  .'^C  percent,    ni  opinion,  8  percent. 

I  til  Dci  you  fuvur  tJie  enactment  of  a 
F«»dt>r<>;  f»lr-irndp  ;\ct  f  >r  the  beneflt  of  ovir 
Incal  MUTi'hiintn''  Yfs.  40  percent;  no.  49 
p»«rt'i<n  .  ijo  opinliin,  II  i>«>rrent 

ilJi  Dii  you  bcU»v«  we  ihould  reduce 
GovennMint  cnaut  and  mnlnuin  i\  bnUnced 
bviM»r>t  f»rn  if  it  will  menu  redvictlon  of 
reiliUn  wirvioen  to  the  p<K>plr?  Yn»,  «l  per- 
cent    i\o,  M  i)f>rrent.    i\o  opinion    8  percent 


(13)  Who  is  your  choice  for  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States?  Johnson, 
21  percent;  Kennedy,  10  percent;  McClel- 
lan.  6  percent;  Nixon.  6  percent;  Symington, 
5  percent;  Stevenson.  5  percent;  Himiphrey, 
3  percent;  others.  14  percent;  undecided,  30 
percent. 


Dedication  Ceremonies  at  Jewish  Hospital 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — Address  by  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1960 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew- 
ish Ho."^pital  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  non- 
sectarian,  is  located  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  district  I  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  represent. 
On  Sunday,  May  1.  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  new  wing  to  this  great  in- 
stitution were  held.  It  is  the  hope  of  all 
to  create  here  a  greater  center  of  healing 
and  re.search.  This  noteworthy  institu- 
tion has  already  established  a  mark  in 
medical  history  as  the  institution  in 
which  the  Rh  factor  was  discovered. 
This  alone  has  added  so  much  to  the 
protection  of  families  and  persons  to 
which  we  all  are  dedicated. 

There  was  a  magnificent  representa- 
tion of  public  officials — doctors  of  neigh- 
boring institutions,  the  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Hon  John  Cash- 
more.  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner.  They  as 
well  as  I  were  proud  to  participate  in 
these  dedication  ceremonies.  My  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Kenneth  B  Keat- 
ing, of  New  York,  gave  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  noteworthy  assemblage: 

Text  of  Address  by  Senator  Kenneth  B 
Keating  at  Dedication  Ceremonies  of  New 
Pavilion  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn.  Brooklyn.  NY,  Sunday.  May  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Levlton,  la^lee  and 
gentlemen,  this  Is  an  occasion  my  heart  would 
not  let  me  miss.  I  feel.  In  a  sen?e.  like  the 
man  who  w.is  present  when  the  acorn  of  hope 
was  planted,  and  who  returns  lo  Join  In  ad- 
miration at  the  Fight  of  the  great  full-grown 
oak  of  acccompllshment.  For.  In  1958.  at 
the  60th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Hospital.  It  was  my  high  privilege  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  blueprint  of  a  dream  that 
stands  before  us  today  as  a  towering  citadel 
of  accomplishment 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  one  cnn  view 
the  magnlAcent  new  pavilion  which  opens 
Its  doors  to  humanity  this  day  We  cnn  ,'«ee 
It  with  the  physical  eye.  and  mtvrvel  at  the 
atone  and  steel  Immensity  of  it  Uie  infinite 
complexity  of  its  mixlern  equipment,  the 
amaslng  acope  of  itr.  medical  facilitioa.  Or — 
and  thU  la  the  view  I  would  iJike  with  you 
today — we  cnn  »ee  It  with  the  vision  of  the 
human  linvrt — and  here,  here  only,  dn  we 
peer  through  tn  the  true  iiigiuncunce.  the 
piulurliiR  iiMrltunl  nchleveinent  ihai  the 
bulkliiiK  or  this  apleiidtd  pavilion  reprmriitji 

For  the  luunnn  heart  aeos  nut  the  cold 
bpuvily  of  towera  and  ateel.  but  Uie  warm 
cnmpitMlon  of  tht*  dweillnii  place  It  aet^a 
tv^t  'ht>  electronic  wuntlera,  but  the  relief 
It  im  \m\t\    the  nvlrc^Aae  <if  aorrow,  Uie  hop« 
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of  healing  that  those  wonders  exemplify, 
'^le  heart  does  not  count  the  bricks  and  the 
girders.  It  counts  the  blessings — It  counts 
the  smiles  of  those  healed  and  made  happy — 
It  counts  the  lives  saved  and  the  lives  ex- 
tended—  It  counts  the  tender  acts  of  care 
and  kindness — the  days  and  the  years  of  care 
and  kindness  that  will  make  this  great  pavil- 
ion a  monument  not  merely  to  those  who 
built  It  but  especially  to  those  who  are  to 
labor  in  it.  who  are  to  dedicate  the  supreme 
gifts  of  their  skill  and  their  love  to  the  con- 
quest of  f>ain.  the  conquest  of  sorrow 

And  the  heart  looks  deeper  still  to  see  the 
true  meaning  of  this  great  home  of  healing. 
It  looks  back  across  the  years  to  the  brave 
and  good  people  who — before  the  turn  of  the 
century — joined  their  wealth  of  humanltar- 
lanism  with  their  poverty  of  resources  to 
open  that  tiny  dL-spen-sary  at  70  Johnson 
Street  here  in  Brcx-jklyn — that  dispensary 
built  mostly  on  love  and  hope — but  whose 
creation  was  the  seed  that  has  now  come  to 
the  full  and  glowing  flower  in  the  present 
Justly  famous  Jewish  Hr)6pltal  of  Brooklyn. 
In  this  magnificent  and  inspiring  story  of 
growth,  we  find  the  spirit  of  America.  We 
find,  as  well,  the  spirit  of  Israel.  And.  In- 
deed. I  believe  it  to  be  a  common  spirit,  a 
spirit  shared — the  striving  of  the  human 
soul  to  ever  higher  levels  of  achievement,  of 
richer  self-fulfillment. 

When  I  .speak  of  Israel.  I  speak  from  my 
personal  experience — one  of  the  deep>est  and 
most  moving  experiences  of  my  life.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  that  dynamic  young 
Republic  last  November,  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  of  a  forest  in  the  Judaean 
hills.  The  Israeli  Government  paid  me  the 
high  and  memorable  honor  of  naming  this 
new  forest  project  "The  Ken  Keating  Forest." 
and  I  know  of  no  honor  In  my  life  that  means 
more  to  me  th  in  this. 

Before  going  to  Israel  I  had  absorbed  an 
Imposing  fund  of  statistics  attesting  to  her 
growth,  to  the  teeming  energy  of  her  peo- 
ple. Such  statistics  are  impressive  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  mere  arithmetic  until 
life  is  breathed  into  them  by  the  fact  of 
one's  own  physical  presence  In  Israel 

Israel  was  ballt.  as  this  splendid  new  pavil- 
ion was  built  from  the  heart  outward.  If 
you  will  permit  an  apt  allusion.  Israel,  too. 
was  once  a  tiny  hope  at  her  own  70  Johnron 
Street,  but  today  she  stands.  In  a  dramatic 
and  heart-lifting  sense,  as  a  victory  of  the 
human  spirit  over  adversity.  She  has 
thrived,  rather  than  withered.  In  the  face 
of  dlfHcultles  By  sheer  force  of  will,  of 
dedication,  of  zeal,  she  has  lifted  herself  to 
a  plateau  of  prestige  In  the  world  that  has 
no  parallel  In  history. 

Israel,  again  like  this  fine  building  that 
we  dedicate  t<:>day — Is  an  act  of  faith — an  act 
of  faith  translated  Into  dynamic  reality. 
Everything  min-dreamed  and  man-made  in 
Israel  today  Is  a  part  of  that  act  of  faith. 
Every  experiment  In  human  betterment. 
every  probing  Into  the  scientific  unknown. 
every  eager  response  to  the  challenge  of  the 
manifold  problems  that  beset  it  new  na- 
tion— these  aie  the  nuirk.s  of  greatness  that 
must  Inevitably  prevnll  ngnln.si  the  forces 
of  frustration  and  of  enmity  We  are  aware 
only  Ux.)  vividly  ol  the  Island  suttus  of  the 
Republic  of  Jjrael  m  an  vinfrlenaly  aen  But 
to  me  ii.s  one  who  hus  been  there — the  great 
force  und  Influence  of  Isrncl  la  like  a  tide 
breaking  upon  the  nhore  The  shore  In- 
••ciipubly  nuat  change  It  cannot  Ignore 
the  tide  It  immt  Ifel  it*  iirenauira  it  muat 
t«ke  nouriJihi  lent  fruni  Ita  waltTK  It  nmut 
one  day  realue  the  trrmriuUuia  flow  (if  vU 
tullty  and  he»llh  and  human  progrrMi  IJiivt 
tlu.s  benrfU-eiil  tide  repreaent*  Thai  heart  » 
eye  view  would  be  Incoinplrte  unleiui  U 
bn>vighl  Into  'ix-ua  the  thouaixnda  of  wonder- 
ful devoted  and  (jeneroua  people  by  wluiaa 
efTort*    by  wl  (»ae  Kacrlficea    the  bluei»rlnt  of 


an  Idea  has  been  transformed  into  the  dis- 
tinguished and  imposing  actuality  that 
stands  before  us  today.  I  speak  not  only  of 
the  prime  movers — of  men  like  Judge  Bel- 
dock.  Isldor  Levlton.  Harry  Pearlman.  Irving 
Baldlnger — and  other  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Their  role  was  vital.  It  was 
Indispensable.  But  In  this  struggle  they  had 
a  magnificent  army  behind  them — the  loyal 
and  dedicated  friends  of  the  Jewish  HosplUil 
whose  generous  and  unselfish  support  has 
been  translated,  here  before  our  eyes,  into 
this  great  monument  symbolizing  man's  hu- 
manity to  man. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  of  a  finer, 
more  rewarding  Investment  of  time,  of 
money,  of  energy.  Each  of  you,  for  so  long 
as  you  live,  will  receive  the  richest  dividends 
that  humanity  can  pay  to  those  who  be- 
friend It  In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  This 
magnificent  pavilion  will  repay  you  in  the 
currency  that  circulates  between  heart  and 
heart — the  currency  of  kindness  and  of  love 


The  Crisis  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  I  have  heard  all  depart- 
ments of  our  Government,  including  the 
executive,  state  time  after  time  that  we 
need  a  strong  merchant  marine — that  it 
is  a  vital  branch  of  our  defense  struc- 
ture— that  it  is  a  very  important  segment 
of  our  economy.  Yet,  we  stand  by  and 
watch  it  slowly  lose  ground  in  its  fight 
with  foreign  competitors  for  the  pas- 
senger, cargo,  and  tanker  business  on 
which  its  ultimate  readiness  as  a  defense 
weapon,  as  well  as  our  national  pros- 
perity, is  dependent. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  clearly  show 
what  is  happening  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine: 

In  1939  there  were  123  American- 
owned  passenger  vessels  in  service  with  a 
simultaneous  lift  capacity  of  37.741  peo- 
ple. Today's  active  American-owned 
passenger  fleet  could  lift  about  15.000 
people  simultaneously  in  a  total  of  41 
ships.  This  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
lift  capacity  of  our  1939  fleet  Our  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  passenger  trade  has 
slipped  from  second  place  in  1939  to 
about  flfth  in  1959  Although  there  is  a 
commercial  demand. for  more  ships  by 
US  companies,  they  cannot  afford  the 
expen.se  of  constructing  tliem  without 
Government  subsidy,  and  althouph  Con- 
Kress  2  years  bmo  approved  a  Government 
subsidy  for  const ructinii  two  additional 
pnssenjipr  ships,  the  money  as  yet  has  not 
betn  appiopi mted 

In  1947  Amei lean-owned  ships  curried 
54  poiToni  of  our  foieinn  commerce  In 
1959  Amrricivn-ownrd  ships  carried  20 
percent  of  our  trnde  with  foreltin  nations 
It  18  true  that  ubout  unothrr  27  percent 
of  our  foiTlun  commerce  is  curried  m 
shipping  Indirectly  ownrd  by  US   com- 


panies, but  registered  in  Honduras.  Li- 
beria, and  Panama  under  a  so-called  flag 
of  convenience  or  flag  of  necessity.     This 
is  to  avoid  manning  the  vessels  with  U.S. 
labor  union-controlled  manpower  and  to 
alleviate   the   high   costs   involved.     Al- 
though the  U.S.  Government  has  agree- 
ments   with    the    companies    concerned 
that  the  ships  registered  under  this  cost 
dodge  will  be  available  to  Uncle  Sam  in 
case  of  war.  there  is  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  the  crews  would  continue  to 
man  the  ships  under  the  threat  of  war. 
A  good  percentage  of  the  ships,  therefore. 
might  get  stranded  overseas  under  these 
circumstances      Further.  American  labor 
unions  and  foreign  shipping  interests  are 
applying  political  pressure  to  force  these 
ships   to   register    under   the   American 
flat:  and  to  be  manned  by  American  labor 
union  members  which,  of  course,  would 
at  least  double  the  operating  costs  and 
probably  make  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
panies concerned  to  continue  their  op- 
eration.    Even  accepting  the  argument 
that  47  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce 
today  is  hauled  in  U.S.  controlled  ship- 
ping, this  represents  a  significant  reduc- 
tion, considering  other  factors  involved, 
such  as  the  impending  block  obsolescence 
of  our   privately   owned   dry   cargo   and 
passenger  fleet  and  the  ridiculously  low 
percentage  of  replacement  shipping  now 
scheduled  for  construction. 

American  firms  have  ordered  only  3.6 
percent  of  the  world's  new  shipping  con- 
struction, a  puny  figure  for  the  wealthi- 
est Nation  in  the  world,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  percentages  of 
the  new  world's  new  construction  ship- 
ping of  some  other  nations.  Norway  15.6. 
England  19  p>ercent.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  ships  under  construction  for 
British  registry  are  sufiScient  to  replace 
one-third  of  her  merchant  fleet.  It  also 
is  significant  to  note  that  our  private 
fleet  represents  only  10  percent  of  the 
world  s  shipping,  whereas  Great  Britain 
has  almost  20  percent  of  the  world's 
merchant  fleet. 

The  entire  American  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  faced  with  a  block  obsolescence 
of  astronomical  proportions.  Over  75 
percent  of  our  privately  owned  merchant 
fleet  was  built  during  the  'World  'War  II 
shipbuilding  emergency  and  by  1965  will 
be  noncompetitive  in  the  world's  ship- 
ping trade. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  our  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet,  provided  for 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
is  obsolete  and  is  being  sold  for  scrap 
this  year.  The  balance  is  not  being 
maintained  in  an  acceptable  state  of 
preservation  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Last 
year  over  80  of  the  dry-cargo  ships  In 
the  reserve  fleet  were  sold  for  scrap. 
Only  19  new  ships  were  ordered  This 
year  1.000  Liberty  ships  from  the  reserve 
fleet  are  being  sold  for  scrap  due  to  their 
ntie,  slow  sp«»<»d,  and  Inadequacy  for 
present  day  oi>ernUons  The  rfmalnlna 
300  Liberty  ships  in  the  reserve  fleet  aie 
not  llkplj'  to  s*e  service  again  for  the 
same  rpnsons 

What  are  we  uolna  to  do?  Avt  we 
Kolni!  to  let  our  merchwu  marlnp  dia- 
iippenr  fioni  tlir  oceans  of  the  world,  or 
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%vt>  w«  toln«  u>  »n*b)«  It  to  win  b«ok 
lu  onM  f  i^AtitMMi  «nd  ttw  It  m\  Ability 
to  cKMn()*t«  with  ror«i«n  m»r«hfa)t  mA> 
rtn«N«,  no  t)\Al  U>«  Anv»iieiu\  Am  wlU 
Mi^in  b*  M«n  oi\  ithliMi  in  evt^ry  port  o( 
th^  world  t 

Thl«  ikhouW  b0  oi\o  t4  tl\«>  nv«t  qviw- 
tlonn  to  b*  M\«\^'*»'td  by  U»«»  n»w  Admin- 
ljiUftHoi\  m  ltt«l  A  iKvliey  iu\d  «  ivt>- 
vrMn  thould  ^  tmm«diAtHv  nx^  iu)d 
cotnmM^eiKt  without  d*lAy>  oth*rwl«»  U\»» 
Ami'rKmn  m»»Thw>t  mArln*,  m  w»  Imx-^ 
known  U  in  th«  \vmKs  will  b«  i^l«^t»t«>d 
to  tht  hl«lory  bocMttt,  M\d  It  will  b«  m 
d«Ad  M  U\«  dodo  bird. 


D«  W«  W«il  Q««lily  E^caHmT 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  BURDICK 

or    KOItTN    bAKQTA 

IN  THB  ROU8I  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  5.  I960 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  will  soon  have  before  It  consid- 
eration of  legislation  providing  aid  to 
education  to  the  States  on  a  matching 
basis.  This  legislation  could  provide 
funds  for  teachers'  salaries  or  school 
construction  or  both.  As  we  approach 
the  debate,  support  and  objection  to  a 
program  of  this  kind  is  heard.  Is  this 
a  field  in  which  Government  assistance 
should  be  given?"  A  valid  and  effective 
answer  to  this  question  was  given  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  March 
23.  1948,  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft 
when  he  said: 

To  keep  America  free ; 

I  do  not  think  I  can  exaggerate  the  neces- 
sity of  education.  Primary  education  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. A  government  depending  on  the 
making  of  decisions  by  the  people  and  de- 
pending on  their  intelligence  can  exist  only 
If  the  people  have  some  ability  to  under- 
stand the  problenn.s  of  government  which 
are  presented  to  them.  Unless  there  is  a 
satisfactory  educational  basis,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  hope  for  success  in  any  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  where  the  people 
are  expected  to  rule  and  to  decide  the  ques- 
tions   which    are   placed    before    them 

The  Federal  Government  must  help: 

In  matters  affecting  the  necessities  of 
life — and  I  should  like  to  confine  it  so  far 
as  possible  to  the  necessities  of  life,  namely, 
to  relief,  to  education,  to  health,  and  to 
housing — I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  say  it  has  no  Interest,  and  say 
to  the  people,  "Go  your  way  and  do  the 
best  you  can  "  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
do  that.  Because  of  the  way  wealth  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  if  we  can  elim- 
inate hardship,  poverty,  and  inequality  of 
opportunity,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I 
do  nc)t  believe  we  are  able  to  do  It  without 
a  Federal  aid  system 

Voices  are  heard  from  those  who  ob- 
ject, claiming  that  local  control  of  the 
students,  curricula  and  general  affairs  Is 
lost  and  is  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Let  us  again  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  late  Senator  Taft  when  he 
said: 


It  Diut  b«  done: 

Hu  l  b*U»v»  v^i-y  l»^m^l^y  lnUf»<l  »U*t  in 
ihu  i>»)d  Mi^tl  \\\  ivMith  Mttil  oti\»r  n»hU  itMvi- 

\\\*  t  ^\\\  uf  l«>Hi»»'«l  Attt  U»  (>»•  HUtw,  »*rtv- 

tk^H(r«n4>,  tt^r  '«l\lol\  tl\<>>  uwiai  \u\\9  ihp  \m- 
tut^iv  t^^uuoiutiuy  \\\  \\\*  l\Hut(«  >v(  u\«'  )<Hivi 

U  IK  my  ftrm  brlli^f  lh«t  public  o|\ihv»i« 
turn  to  Fvdrrttl  *ld  to  fHlucrtUon  is  not 
j»o  KlmftH  »\or  90  wldcA^H^ts^d  tt«  !««wur  v>f 
l\A  n\Ki\t'  vtKttl  oppoivrnu  would  lc«d  vis 
to  billrVr,  I  think  j>«ih>1'*  it»c<Hini»»^  iho 
fKct  th4t.  d<Ktpitr  KlKAblp  unina  in  quAliUv 
iu\d  qviUniUy  of  «luc«Uon.  local  !«chool 
dlstnrt*  .limply  CAnnol  kc<>p  up  with  cur- 
rt>nt  dcinftnd!<  for  clftAArTX^m.-*.  and  moif 
lmp<rt4nt.  for  Bood  tcrtchriN  Ktiucrt- 
Uon,  thorrfoiT,  has  becon^c  a  natiomU 
resp>iviibilil.v  Locol  aitenciOvS,  no  mat- 
ter lioxf  devoted  to  the  cause  of  cduca- 
tioii.  sim^ply  do  not  have  the  re.sourco.s 
to  d  )  the  job  as  well  as  it  mu-"^t  bo  done, 
I  also  believe  that  the  great  mnjoniy 
of  Americans  know  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford anithinc  but  the  best  in  developing 
and  strengthening  this  most  basic  of  all 
our  public  needs. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1960  issue  of  the  North 
Dakota  Teacher.  It  considers  the  di- 
rection of  grassroots  opinion  on  the  t'en- 
eral  subject  of  Federal  support  for  edu- 
cation : 

Let's  Look  at  the  Record 

Beth  Benator  Young  and  Senator  BauNS- 
D.ALi  voted  against  the  McNamara-Hart  bill 
Witt;  the  Monroney-Clcirk  amendment  which 
provides  over  $4  million  .t  year  to  North  Da- 
kota f  j|  the  p.ayment  of  teachers'  salaries 
or  S'hool  construction  or  both. 

Representative  Shoht  has  stated  his  posi- 
tion arccrdlni;  to  the  Fargo  Forum  on  Febru- 
ary 10:  "I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  Federal 
aid  Co  education  even  If  it  means  my  not 
beir.^   in  Congress.'" 

Every  poll  conducted  on  the  national  basis 
pertulnitig  to  Federal  support  to  education 
has  £-iveli  a  resounding  Yes"  vote.  The  1957 
Gallip  poll  stands  as  follows: 

I  Percent) 


Repnhliiiahs. 
Uetnocmt) 
ImlepeoU^itB. 
Eist  .... 
MIdnest. 
South  ... 
West  .... 
Pn»t4*<tan' 
Catht.ijcs. 


Favor 

Oppose 

74 

n 

70 

17 

77 

u 

m 

17 

79 

21 

70 

21 

79 

16 

76 

90 

78 

17 

No 
oi)inlon 


■We  uaderstand  that  Senator  Yoitnc  has 
recently  tabulated  the  results  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  a  sizable  number  of  his 
constituents  In  North  Dakota,  both  Demo- 
crats: and  Republicans,  In  which  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  support  to  education  was 
Included.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire. 
we  understand,  were  favorable  to  such  sup- 
port 

Ttie  only  one  representing  us  in  Conp-ess 
at  the  present  time,  who  has  committed 
himj.elf  to  Federal  support  for  education  Is 
Representative  BtmDiCK.  It  is  rather  Ironic 
to  see  the  Individual  attitudes  of  our  con- 
gre&ilonal  delegation,  both  as  to  the  flnan- 


«l«l  orUla  r«rlnt  our  whtMvU  «iy(t  ll>»  totiU 
tt)Br«iiiu><t  of  lit*  ■»i)tiin»i\i  o(  ovtr  p»<t(tl»  on 
•vioh  Mi\  im)MvrlAul  Imu«  m  I^I»i-m1  •\t)t)»<ir( 

\\i    VttMOAlltVIt 

11  la  litl»r««Uitit  Ut  ivuUp*  U\*  i»l\M\if  U\ 
U««  Kttuv)tl«  uf  iivn  iirn«itvr«  rnviiv  m«\iiu 
liAkatu  wivvt  v\>«»«t  tv«r  th»  |k«««*iti  UUl     Nti 

t'»)»tt>««>Miu\||  th0  tl\ii\)kti(«  h\\%\  wlahM  ut  U\» 
)\«t\(\io  \\\  thftr  l*Ui»  Ami  •*•  \\\*  U\\n\*>^\\^\\* 

)v«i«t|\)«>  \[\  u\»  Mi*««»  w>n>IU  "tty  »>4  <!>>  <H\\»i«l  i>\« 

t|\o  )v,M<  .<•(  it«<u)v  (\(  Uv<w»  wh>>  Advtvnl* 
fN^ltirti  f\m«lii  \y\t  oihiT  j>»irn»M>»«  KNU'lv  mi 
Ivinhxvm*  *l»lol\  \\\  A  l*^rtfi»  m(N»«Mr»  «(«•  o»n« 
u^v|i»«»l  br  <l\«»  ^v<^rr«l  t>v>\  tM-nhximt  mul  yr» 
ii>Ho  mtoh  A  ftnu  unU  iv«vrtUvr  MHil\id<>  to 
lhi»  Ft«»tr.riU  iiu|»(><\{t  .4  «^lviv-AU<»n  U\  \hp  hill 
b«»f>ut»  rxtvjtvfwi  m  y\\*  \\rv**\\X  tun*  Thla 
bul  tvxurtln*  rvt^rv  |vnwllvl»  •Ar<>i:>iiu~Tt  lhi\» 
crtu  lM»  liuludiHl  to  in»v»r*  Sl«lo  inxt  IocaI 
rv>otrxl  o(  <Hl\ioAtlon 

\\>  *n'  Rt  It  !(»»  t>>  ktv^w  whHt  the  m^lvitlon 
to  this  pniblem  n\:»y  b*  othir  Vli*n  to  nuk 
th.M  wr  uttll  c»>ntim»*  to  writ*  to  cur  c»m- 
»{rr«Aii>iiitl  dPicviaiion  »nd  iw^k  thHt  thoy  (iiv« 
further  consldrmtion  t>>  this  problem  with 
the  po»iMbi;ity  that  ibey  ml^ht  change  Uielr 
minds 

I,  too,  agree  that  education  Is  pri- 
marily a  local  responsibility.  However, 
when  local  .school  districts  are  unable  to 
provide  quality  education.  Federal  assist- 
ance, which  assures  local  control,  is  war- 
ranted. I  believe  this  Nation  is  negli- 
gent in  permuting  academic  degrees  to 
be  issued,  when  the  student  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  study  a  foreiyn  language, 
mathematics  or  natural  sciences  I  be- 
lieve this  Nation  is  negligent  when  stu- 
dents are  crowded  into  small  classroonis, 
where  individual  attention  is  impossible. 
Are  we  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  our 
children,  and  to  our  Nation,  when  we 
balance  the  school  budgets  with  sub- 
standard education?     I  think  not. 


Education  It  Oar  First  Line  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouxi 

IN  THE  HOU.<^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  Fr.ank  Becker 
delivered  a  very  thoughtful  speech  re- 
cently in  which  he  called  attention  to 
some  of  tiie  basic  values  and  problems  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Certain  of  the  points  Mr  Becker 
makes  have  not  received  the  attention 
they  should  receive.  I  trust  that  educa- 
tors, legislators,  parents,  and  other  lay- 
men will  read  this  speech: 

Address  bt  Congres.sman  Frank  J  Bei  kfr 
AT  THE  Dedication  CERiMONriEs  of  thk 
New  Bethpace  High  School,  Bethpage, 
N  Y  .  ON   May   1,   1960 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  Uj  participate 
In  the  dedication  of  this  beautiful,  new 
Bethpage  High  School.  TTils  building  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  people  of  this  school  district 
and   their   awareness   of   the   lmp<:)rtance   of 
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•♦IvtontUMv  tiiUy  In  Mt»  Uf»  «i\«»  tlvnth  »»rvtf 
(I*  wiih  ov\r  (Vuunwthiiii  ouiiivi«<r)>,\r<      hnw 
nvi  r     I    onvildri     t4>i'    |\hY»iirtl    n>i<tui»uim*< 
InatI  Ity  ini^li  to  Im>  Iimm  lM\)VM'(i\nl  tl««i\  thtw>r 
(H\ii«>«|v«MtvU)  i(     n^otuHUfdla      tiuill      111      »lif 

l\»isrl«    AImI      ItllVtU    tt(    \\\P\\         1  iHta      I     thtinvl 
l<>  l(ir«H'l  ltv\    irtUAIIta  }\^\i\\    U\   \\\f  |ti.>.«oMM 
wlvi\h  \\\iskv  \\\\  tl\o  lutfi>sli»)<i*  ttt  \\u\\  <.i.i 
r«ti.m   t\«MM»#»4%iv  fi>r  «  fih^htiM    AtH»M... 

I  >s»t»»l\|rr    y\\*  \\t  thi»  llttwit  l»\|><«Mi«ul  U\UI«> 
llleht*     \i\     VI  f    |alltUli<«     l>M     ,\    in.\Mul    «>\(\(.  ,> 
lli»»\    \\\   \\p    l|\r    i«Un\hU>    v>(     'vt»    1  .'UUOMiui  \ 
l>>\\iM<l    nUdwth'H      K\\\t    i.ttilvtitr    \\\\\-\    l>v 

\[\<\\    Hh   »S(»»(  ,(liv>l\    to  i\    |k|IMl»»U»^     \\"{    A  H|!l\t 

I  >>n<>*H  (»«>w  .>!  v>v(f  |>h\|.»»Mnhl«  nl  Ait«|  u<>t  >nii 

|V»Utl«S»l  t»tt  IVHie  tnWrtUt  r^|»UN>U .^n  1'  wv 
(ivUjf  iM^lleMi  \[\i\\  M  t»rt)i«r  A.vMil  Iv.Xli  .|mii 
t\»«rv  Ai\tl  tviMikkTMll^  <>rtt>  h*  Kh'tpril  iI\i.Mi(h 
»Mluv'ivtl<>l>,  ll\rl\  \xr  t\ni»t  ttiMit  ,v\|i.,'l\v» 
i»(  lh'*«e  «t»  l»i«trii  \\blrl\  Hi>>n\  >»>•  thr  p  >*i - 
tu»t\  thi>t  **  t«\jvnyrr«  wo  >-w  i\  the  m  l\>»i\!i 
Hhd  the  »«vubrr«  «>nt  thrivi'\  h  \v^  th» 
right  »>>  «bvi«e  \hrn\  whru  wt-  •«.  nt  Th("« 
rtttmirte  hrt.'  n>-\iMrr>«tr\t  lt.«o;f  Min-ii^lin; 
tt>*»  (Muntry  Thr  rr«uH  h,^.«  l»<t';  ;  w  ;,  ,t 
Firstly  the  \.-»)ur  nnd  t>ir,-\r.Hi>:  ;  n  ^i  r,;;,  ,r 
»nil  hl|rh  »rh<v»l  dlplom.-x  l.wr  ijn.i;, 
dlmlnlshr<1  They  mrrrlr  m«\\t\  grr,rr.;:\ 
Ih.U  tiie  chl  d  h.i*  snt  in  a  jtili  x  '  r  .r  8  tv  I'J 
y«vr»  The  rtlp!om.-\  d-X"?  n  t  ippr  ■.•\-h  the 
stttnlflrnnce  attached  to  Uietr  Ct>untorpftrtB 
iJi  Western  Eumpc  Rcc<indly.  I  svibmit 
th.-xt  this  general  attitude  t^iward  edvioation 
has  dlscour  iged  m.iny  from  entering  tJie 
field  of  education,  preferring  to  pursvie  pro- 
fessions t)etter  appreciated  and  more  fl- 
n.>\nclally  renardlng  I  strongly  believe  that 
one  of  the  greatest  Influences  c.iuslng  this 
condition  Is  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  Reriember.  Ju.'it  as  the  Church  Is 
the  temple  of  the  spirit,  so  the  school  Is 
the  temple  cf  the  mind.  Let  us  treat  It  with 
correspondlr  g  respect 

Another  viuil  ingredient  in  the  formula 
for  a  sound  education  Is  the  teacher.  The 
descendants  of  Socrates.  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
It  seems  a  sliame  that  some  of  the  reverence 
shown  the  memory  of  these  ancient  teach- 
ers cannot  rub  otT  on  our  present-day  peda- 
gugs.  We  find  that,  very  often  the  teacher 
status  is  directly  related  to  the  achievement 
level  of  the  (^Ud.  If  the  child  is  doing  well, 
the  teacher  Is  a  genius,  but  if  the  clilld  Is 
doing  p<x)rl?.  the  teacher  is  incompetent. 
I  strongly  u;-ge  that  we  return  the  academic 
functions  within  the  schools  to  those  pro- 
fessionally trained,  to  carry  them  out.  Let 
the  parents  do  their  part  by  creating  the 
proper  atmo;;phere  In  the  home.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  after  considerable  research,  that 
how  ctiildreii  do  in  school,  not  only  liere,  but 
In  Russia,  li  b.ased  on  the  Influence  of  the 
home. 

If  the  ho:ne  is  a  place  where  there  are 
simply  pleasant  purroundlngs.  where  the 
child  simply  gets  good  clothes  and  lots  of 
entertiiinment.  and  there  Is  no  emphasis  on 
high  moral  t.nd  intellectual  attainment,  the 
effect  on  t^.e  child  will  t>e  obvious.  You 
will  find  m.iny  studies  show  that  parents 
are  the  greaest  Influence  on  hcjw  well  their 
children  do.  Until  and  unless  parents  recog- 
nl2:e  this  fact  and  start  placing  more  atten- 
tion and  emphasis  on  the  home  environment, 
the  schcxjl  c mnot  achieve  the  grials  we  have 
set  for  It  I*arents  and  teachers  educating, 
each  In  his  own  domain,  with  tlie  proper 
coordination  and  cooperation,  f>)ssfss  the 
combination  to  make  the  realization  of  these 
educational  goals  a  reality. 

F*urther,  I  believe,  we  parents  owe  It  to 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  a,sslst  In  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  whereby  the  teaching 
profession  is  raised  to  a  par  with  the  other 
professions,  medicine,  law,  engineering,  etc. 
I  think  this  can  be  done  simply  by  placing 
the  value  ol  the  child's  Intellectual  health 
on  the  same  plane  with  his  physical  health; 


bv  ouMMdeHUd  (ho  ««>*ehli>i  \^  J\t»tli'«  wlllUU 
iIk-  kvhiHil  M«  iittportnitt  »•  tit*  tlvtrumt  u(  It 
\\\  tl\r  \'<>uilitM>itt  l'\  nlvlht  «t  \^m»\  tt^vml 
n|ipuM>l«ll«>n     t«>     titv     o\>i\»U\h't)tilt     (\f     Vltf 

t  hu«i »  uueiiiH't  )»m>  tilt'  o\vi\»itrvi»'tu»n  ut  r 
t«ri(lv:v  l<  w«>  \{\\  tlUa  wr  will  W  ^^*^\\\^  h 
l-mo  w«\   iv>vv«r*l  iiupt\'\lh|i  \\\*  »n<HMtvi>ivi>M 

\4   "Ml    k>'l\i>\>lii 

I  Ihihk  ll\»'  tr*liMni  it.'vri  »in>p»\t  \^i\\\  pUy 
<\  l>>le  U«  MllllHK  ll«*'  )i^  hiovl*  \\\  tu«i  N««lU>lv 
ivM.i  h  tht  M  »tvmi«  Ni>»  U\  \\\p  teilttd  \A 
l\        '   1  O  i^i      l>«v  .(»(•«•     M\t*     U     »m«l«M\UV     A     Wttt»»> 

>l    •!  >^     >        m«M»(  H>    \\<\.|        I     lrt\V\»      \\\P     ^1^^| 

II  •  > '•  wMoi.tui  .('lO'i;  Mj'  v>«U\l\Ul>  inUil- 
Mi'i'ii    »i.  lul  ,Mt'.         III..!'    «ti\li«lnMt»    ('^'UUt    \w 

M  '0  i'\  II  ■  ;«rii<i«  U'  niriMiuiv  lltv  l«-\el  of 
'  '  iM.  ■  I  Uir  vlxihl  «ner  iiriv«»iu«r  ii\  l\»»»o 
unil  liiiiinit  hl»ih  i«>b>>>>l  ni«((  nl  tli*  v^miple' 
Moh  vl  Uir  li<-\r>|ul!Uy  l■^  lu»>l  e<tviv^«Ui>l\  T\\P 
r*Hlr««;  V»,'\MniMr'  h  «  Ihf  |.ui;nirs«  l\\t 
rv»r  Mv  1\  mat  vt<  \vi.-(>ni»iii  hihI  thin  <  tvu  pi»- 
Vnio  !h.-  ."■-uiir.v  \kUli  nli.Uuuietit  lr\ili«  iiev 
r*  ,1  \  (.1  lUPtV  U\r  drin  until  ot  ovil  nvpidly 
:>ii\  .r.cUm  •OCl»l>  ,\;  tM  nil  i(  >»r  |\«\-t? 
1)1.1. .lUVIm  »t«nd:\MU  !  t  Uir  \  '^^i  \h:\\  |^v«« 
Into  the  child  V  M>in;\vh.  *hy  Imt  n\  lei\*t, 
!.,»vr  miiiimuni  »t.i»ul,.i  :.•■  r  >i  thr  tu\-don\U- 
;  -vt'  th.ii  Bveii  HUM  ivi,v  iiiMd  ' 

<-^  •■  '■  "H'  ene^-t.v  V.I  tliisc  nanlMuin\ 
8!,>iu.;i:s  Mvild  b«"  tvi  rijual  re  Uie  opfxir- 
uu.iUes  of  our  fctvident*  ail  over  tiic  ci.  un- 
try  to  attend  a  college  uf  tlicir  choice 
Student*,  graduaung  Irum  high  schools  In 
majiy  parts  of  our  cuvintry  today,  cannot 
meet  the  standards  lor  entering  a  great 
ntunber  of  colleges.  Also,  it  would  relieve 
the  shortage  of  qualified  manpower  availa- 
ble to  the  armed  services. 

This  Is  a  problem  we  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  In  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  oi  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
leaders  of  our  military  decry  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  qualified  young  men 
coming  out  of  our  schools  today.  For  the 
past  several  years,  the  military  services  have 
had  to  lower  their  standards  In  order  to 
admit  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  to 
meet  their  needs.  This  Is  a  critical  situa- 
tion and  I  fi^rmly  believe  tliat  a  program  of 
voluntary  minimum  national  standards,  set 
up  under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  could  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Finally.  In  the  area  of  financing,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  an  Idea  to  you  that  bears 
some  thought.  Presently  with  the  squeeze 
of  high  school  taxes  in  our  Long  Island  com- 
munities, our  senior  citizens  seem  to  be 
hit  the  hardest.  The  reduced,  fixed  income 
they  must  live  on,  just  does  not  provide  room 
for  further  taxation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  have  had  to  sell  their  homes 
of  many  years  and  move  elsewhere  In  order 
to  avoid  further  hardship  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  suggest  a  freeze  on 
school  taxes  when  a  per.'ion  retires  at  the 
age  of  65  or  should  be  forced  to  retire  be- 
cause of  disability. 

Now,  how  will  this  benefit  the  community? 
First,  the  senior  families  place  no  burden 
on  the  schools,  since  they  have  no  children 
using  them.  Therefore,  this  cuts  down  the 
school  census  and  in  turn,  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  school  district.  However,  If  we 
drive  out  the  senior  citizens  from  the  com- 
munity, because  of  increased  school  taxes, 
generally  they  are  replaced  with  young 
families  with  school  age  children.  Again, 
this  would  Increase  costs  for  more  school 
facilities. 

If  we  can  stabilize  enough  of  our  school 
districts  by  stopping  the  exodus  of  our  senior 
citizens,  we  would  more  than  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  correspondence  de- 
crease In  school  enrollment.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  no  retired  family  can 
afford  to  move  Into  areas  where  the  school 
costs  continue  to  spiral  upwards. 


Tim  MKHMtU  p(ff>\\  <>J  ilti*  p(Mp\w=»l  \\^  i,M 
l>«>  lo  i»iuo\e  M  i!r«M\t  dr*l  uf  tlir  tiuiun 
wilhin  out  m-houl  oottvnuJuiUw  lod-iy  \'m\ 
uttpu,  our  uldei  (Mti»i^u»  Imv*  felt  il  iiu  ui\i 
brui  U|»»u>  tlien\iiel\w  to  ^m  to  m'lwinl  iwerl 
luHii  Miut  fVitht  nny  piAinmu^l  ii>««MMt«i««  if 
the   nu»ru«    r«llluu    f\*»    luoNHv^mt   iip«>»\»Ui»B 

#lltt|v)y       hv«       aell    «\UVI\Al  t'hlli       plM|HuiAt 

WoMltl  tUtt«liMi|i>  tl\|p  )iii««Uv«  iunvietu<*  Al 
IvrllUD  e<|u<«Uolu>l  pluhliltvu  It  «|mi  y>Mum 
pUiuIuaU  tlie  tiuntrwtlonn  felt  Itjf  t|u««i 
I  i-ii»i  Iriillv'u*  I'ltiK  u»  wluNne  ouly  iiM'tlXTHi  wte 
I'Mlo  rv|uv.>l\>vu  It  ninM  pUv^e*  rt  |if»«tw 
iv»pi>u»iMiHy  oh  the**  i««n\f  |Hvt|\te  know. 
lt\K  llmt  the  IU(M^M«»e^l  (^mt  will  t>»  divirte^t 
lou-hft'i  n  »m,ii:ii  |j»><up  wl  \\^\\^w  wbv^ne 
vlUldtTU  *IU  Imp  llie  «tirv\  t  ImphpOv  Inlle*  »vj 
thi*  |l)^>)Htln|i 

III  iti\»l>>c  in  ixie  »nv  thut  t  hop*  I  hiw^ 
let!  yv  u  *Uh  nomr  thlh^^ii  to  tl\U\k  «bout 
ruithri,  I  %\\\\M  UKy\\T  ywu  will  Xfikv  *y\t\\p 
uf  thrne  tlu>UKl\t*  \u\n\9  »m»  )a>u  muI  dl»- 
cvifji  vhriw  Mkith  yxnir  rtletid*,  U»vl\r\ive  \ijv\t\ 
thont  H'ul  i>erh«|\»  flml  «  *Ry  »\Mne  of  thritt 
CHii  l>e  lf,(Mrp\>ri!t(Hl  H\tv>  yovir  evtvuwUonul 
pn^K'rti'*  J  !'^y  (bin  bet-.-wur  1  firmly  \yt- 
10^ vr  th«t  educ«tlvij\  In  the  long  ru«\  i*  rnort* 
ini|Hrt.MU  tbmi  n»'lltnry  defense  Mllst.-xry 
drvr'.opukrtits  Rrc  Iran.^lttiry.  coustjxiuly 
cbrtngtup.  but  educutlon  l»  permnnent 
Adm  Hymwi  RJckorer  has  said,  and  I  bellexf 
it.  '  Unle.'^  we  have  a  thoroughly  educated 
cltlienry,  wc  wUl  not  be  able  to  solve  either 
our  military  or  the  many  other  problems 
facing  this  country  today  " 

This  Is  why  education  must  be  called  our 
first  line  of  defense. 


The  Contribation  of  Chief  Jostice  John  B. 
Fournet  to  the  State  and  the  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  today  the  Louisiana  State 
Bar  A.ssociation  at  its  annual  meeting 
was  to  have  honored  the  Honorable  John 
B.  Pom-net,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  25  th  anniversary  as  a  member  of 
that  body.  Selected  to  express  the 
felicitations  of  the  group  was  my  good 
friend  and  most  able  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  E.  Willis  of  Louisiana. 

As  willed  by  providence,  however,  my 
good  friend,  the  Chief  Justice,  was  hos- 
pitalized and,  of  course,  unable  to  attend 
the  planned  function  in  his  honor.  I 
have  been  able,  however,  to  avail  myself 
of  the  expressions  that  Congressman 
Willis  was  to  have  made  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  dissertation  is  one  of  great 
accuracy,  phrased  in  most  exceptionally 
well  chosen  words.  Although  I  have 
personally  known  of  the  inspiring  career 
of  this  famous  jurist,  whose  residence  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  at 
Jennings,  I  was  so  impressed  by  the 
documentation  so  ably  made  by  Con- 
gress Willis  ttiat  I  am  constrained  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  this  body. 
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Certainly,  the  accomplishments  and 
dedication  to  duty  of  my  good  friend. 
the  chief  justice,  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  endeavor  to  further  and 
uphold  our  great  system  of  courts  and 
high  respect  for  those  who  dedicate  their 
lives  to  public  service.  I  join  with  his 
other  friends  in  wishing  him  speedy 
recovery  and,  also,  in  expressing  sincere 
congratulations  to  Chief  Justice  Pournet 
and  his  lovely  wife  on  the  occasion  of 
his  silver  anmversary  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana.  The 
dissertation  follows: 
The  Contribution  or  Chiet  Justice  John  B 

FOURNET  TO  THE  STATE  AND  THE  BENCH  AND 

Bar  or  Louisiana 

The  esteemed  fellow  citizen  we  honor  this 
evening  has  been  a  devoted  public  servant  for 
32  j-ears.  Emrtng  that  long  span  of  time  he 
has  held  high  positions  and  served  with  great 
distinction  In  the  three  branches  of  the  State 
government  This  is  no  ordinary  achieve- 
ment, and  that  Is  the  theme  of  my  address: 
our  guest  of  honor  Is  no  ordinary  man. 

John  B.  Pournet  was  born  In  the  town  of 
St  MartlnvlUe  on  July  27,  1895  He  was  the 
first-born  of  the  10  children  of  Louis  Michel 
Fournet  and  Marcellte  Gauthler  Fournet. 
FYom  his  good  and  Christian  deceased  mother 
he  was  bequeathed  an  attribute  of  humanl- 
tarlanlsm  toward,  and  compassion  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  from  his  strong- 
minded  father,  who  Is  hale  and  hearty  as  an 
elder  citizen  of  Louisiana  he  derives  his 
fearless  physical  and  moral  courage  He  Is  a 
worthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  noble 
sires,  who  helped  to  shape  the  destiny  and 
the  way  of  life  of  the  proud  people  of  south- 
west Louisiana 

His  fine  heritage  is  easily  traced  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  His  great-great-grandfather, 
Pierre  Paul  Brlant,  was  sheriff  of  St  Martin 
Parish  in  1810.  Later  he  became  parish  Judge 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  in  1845  His  great-grandfather, 
Valsin  Povxrnet,  was  a  pre-Civil  War  cotton 
broker  and  civic  and  political  leader  In  the 
area  His  granduncles,  Gabriel  and  Alexandre 
Pournet.  answered  the  call  of  the  Southland 
In  the  Civil  War  and  played  Important  roles 
during  the  trying  Reconstruction  period  that 
followed  that  terrifying  conflict  Gabriel 
became  a  district  Judge  and  was  later  elected 
as  State  treasurer.  Alexandre  was  elected 
successively  as  assessor  and  clerk  of  court 
of  his  native  parish  and  lived  to  see  our 
honoree  make  his  early  mark  In  the  civic 
and  political  affairs  of  our  great  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Young  John  Pournet  received  his  early  edu- 
cation In  the  public  schools  of  St.  Martin 
Parish.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College  (now  Northwestern 
State  College)  in  1915,  he  used  his  tenacity 
and  determination  never  to  be  second  best 
If  he  could  help  It.  Thus  after  a  short  tenure 
as  an  ordinary  schoolteacher  in  the  Parishes 
of  Vernon  and  Jefferson  Davis,  he  became  a 
high  school  principal  in  the  Parish  of  Polnte 
Coupee,  at  the  age  of  21 

Hungry  for  a  higher  education,  the  young 
man.  John  Pournet,  attended  a  summer  ses- 
sion at  Tulane  University  in  1917,  and  en- 
tered the  Louisiana  State  University  Law 
School  In  the  fall  of  that  year  True  to  his 
capacity  for  leadership,  he  became  president 
of  his  class  and  played  on  the  first  string  of 
the  splendid  LSU  football  squad.  Following 
a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  I.  he  re- 
turned to  LSU  and  obtained  his  LL.B  degree 
from  that  Institution  in  1920 

The  lawyer,  John  B.  Poxirnet,  hung  his 
shingle  in  his  native  tovim  of  St.  MartlnvlUe 
for  a  short  while.  And  as  an  aside,  I  might 
say  that  he  found  time,  without  charge,  to 


a.'.slst  in  coaching  the  high  school  football 
p  ayerj  while  I  attended  school  there.  He 
practiced  his  chosen  profession  In  Baton 
R.^uge  for  a  year  and  then  moved  to  Jefferson 
Davis  Parish,  where  he  had  previously  made 
a  host  of  friends  as  a  schoolteacher.  It  was 
tliere  lie  enjoyed  a  lucrative  law  practice,  and 
11  was  from  there  that  he  entered  the  polltl- 
Ciil  artna 

John  B  Fournet  served  In  the  Louisiana 
State  Legislature  as  a  representative  from 
tie  Parish  of  Jefferson  Davis  frori  1928  un- 
t.l  1932.  and  was  speaker  of  the  house  dur- 
ing ttot  time. 

He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Louisiana  in  1932  and  as  such  presided  over 
tie  se»sions  of  the  State  senate 

Teacher,  soldier,  lawyer,  lawmaker.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  presiding  officer  of  the 
house,  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  pre- 
s  ding  officer  of  our  Judicial  system  for  11 
years  thus  far,  with  many  useful  years 
ahead.  No  ordinary  person,  this  man  John 
E  .  Fournet:  and  no  one  to  be  pushed  around 
or  intimidated  either  I  am  very  sure  that 
everyooie  here  this  evening  will  agree  with 
that  statement,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Ever 
attenqive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  yet  he 
alway$  reserves  the  right  to  make  his  own 
Judgment  on  all  issues  presented,  and  well 
he  might  because  of  his  long  experience  In 
practical  politics  and  the  administration  of 
publia  affairs.  And  if  there  are  those  here 
or  elsewhere  who  disagree  with  this  attitude 
fis  a  ttiatter  of  fjollcy.  I  commend  to  them 
the  views  In  this  respect  of  that  great  Mem- 
lier  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Edmund 
Hurke  of  England.  Speaking  to  his  own 
constituents  with  the  same  forthrlghtness 
that  cjur  guest  of  honor  would  employ  on  a 
ilmilaf  occasion,  he  said: 

"Certainly,  gentlemen.  It  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and   glory  of   a  representative  to 
live  la  the  strictest   union,  the  closest  cor- 
lespoadence.  and  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munlaatlon    with    his    constituents.      Their*- 
•vlshes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him; 
their   opinion    high    respect;    their    business 
'inremltted    attention       It    is    his    duty    to 
;;acrlflce  his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satis- 
actlons,  to  theirs:    and  above  all,  ever,  and 
n   all   cases,   to   prefer  their  interest   to  his 
iiwn.      But,    his   unbuised    opinion,    his   ma- 
ure   Jxidgment,   his    enlightened   conscience, 
le  oujht  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man, 
)r  to  nny  set  of  men  living.     These  he  does 
not  darlve  from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from 
the  law  and    the  Constitution.     They  are  a 
rrust    from    providence,    for    the    abuse    of 
which  he  is  deeply  answerable.    Your  repre- 
sentative  owes   you.    not    his   industry   only, 
but  h|s  Judgment;    and  he  betrays,  instead 
of  serving   you,    If   he  sacrifices   It   to   your 
opinion  " 

The  friend  of  the  people  was  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  and  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  an  associate  Justice  on 
Januafy  2,  1935  He  became  chief  Justice 
of  the  court  on  September  7,  1949.  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  then  chief  Justice,  Charles 
A  CMell  Mr  Chief  Justice,  we  salute  you 
c>n  th»  25th  anniversary  of  your  elevation 
to  the  highest  court  of  your  beloved  State. 

Judge  Fournet  would  be  the  last  person 
to  push  Issues  under  the  rug  or  to  evade 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism  as  well  as  praise.  As  a  human 
being  I  suppose  he  is  sensitive  to  both,  but 
whereas  a  lesser  person  might  have  faltered 
under  similar  circumstances,  let  It  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  that  he  has  not  carped 
about  unduly  harsh  Judgment,  nor  swooned 
C'Ver  pure  adulation.  For  example,  he  once 
tlescritjed  his  feeling  about  entering  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  government  with  his 
usual  candor.  He  said:  "The  Judiciary  was 
not  originally  my  ambition  In  life  The 
E,dvocajcy  of  the  cau.-^e  of  others  and  the 
political  arena  were  more  to  my  liking.  But 
a  man  Is  not  the  architect  of  his  own  des- 


tiny, and  with  the  donning  of  the  Judicial 
robes  on  January  2.  1935.  I  turned  from 
advocacy  and  politics  and  have  made  the 
law  and  the  Improvement  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  my  life's  work." 

Under  our  SUite  constitution  the  appellate 
and  supervisory  Jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
covu-t  is  so  broad,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
Judge  Pournet  has  had  occasion  to  express 
himself  on  ELlmost  every  phase  of  law  govern- 
ing our  society  over  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  has  had  to  rule  on  delicate 
Issues  Effecting  the  life  and  liberty,  the 
property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  of  all 
the  people.  His  opinions  of  necessity  form 
part  of  our  general  Jurisprudence  and  Judg- 
ing from  their  wide  acceptance  thus  far.  it 
Is  safe  to  say.  I  think,  that  they  will  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

This  Is  not  the  time  or  place  to  cite  spe- 
cific cases,  but  It  was  refreshing  for  me  to 
read  a  fair  sampling  lately,  to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made  In  a  footnote.  Since  I 
have  chosen  pioneering  decisions,  one  does 
not  have  to  agree  with  all  of  them.  But  I 
will  say   this:    They  are  mighty  convincing 

His  opinions  on  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  reflect  his 
strong   t>€llef   In    the   Bill  of   Rights  ■ 

I  personally  believe  he  excels  In  the  field 
of  statutory  construction,  properly  speaking, 
and  construction  of  statutes  vls-a-vls  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitution.  His  long 
and  practical  experience  In  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Government 
enables  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
branch,  to  understand,  explain  and  apply  the 
broad  plan  and  purpose  of  the  law.  This  Is 
exemplified  In  his  decision  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  Criminal 
Code  - 

His  rulings  in  workmen's  compensation 
cases,  with  respect  to  the  scop>e  of  employ- 
ment, compromises,  and  related  matters, 
have  given  meaning  to  the  broad  purpose  of 
that  law.' 

His  decisions  on  the  law  of  registry  and 
notice  from  public  recordation;  what  sus- 
tains a  plea  of  res  Judicata,  or  the  continuity 
of  Jurisprudence,  and  proceedings  In  execu- 
tory process  have  been  praised  by  professors 
and  in  legal  Journals.* 

He  has  written  landmark  opinions  on  the 
supremely  Important  subject  of  the  conser- 
vation   of    natural    resources.^ 

Judge  Fournet's  decisions  have  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  mineral  law  of  this 
State,  under  our  Civil  Code.*  In  fact,  opin- 
ion after  opinion  demonstrates  that  he  Is  a 
great  advocate  of  the  civil  law.  He  places 
paramount  reliance  on  It  over  common  law 
concepts  ■     His  devotion  to  the  civil  law  Is,  In 
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Kennedy  v  Item  Co  .  Ltd  (213  La.  347. 
34  So  2d  886).  and  State  v.  Bentley  (219  La 
893.  54  So.  2d  125). 

=  State  V.  Pete  (206  La.  1078.  20  So.  2d  368) . 

'  Barr  v.  Davis  (183  La.  1013,  165  So  183); 
Edwards  v.  La.  Forestry  Commi.'ision  (221  La 
818,  60  So.  2d  449)  ;  Delta  Ree  Bryan  Green  v 
Heard  Motor  Co  .  Inc  .  et  al.  (224  La.  1077,  71 
So.  2d  849):  Griffin  v.  Catherine  Sugar  Re- 
fineries (219  La.  846,  54  So.  2d  121);  Puchner 
V.  Employers'  Liability  Assur.  Corp.  ( 198  La. 
921,  5  So.  2d  288) 

'  Humphrey  s  v.  Royal  (215  La  567.  41  So 
2d  220);  Hope  v  Madison  (192  La  337.  193 
So.  666);  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corpo- 
ration V  Amelmo  (222  La.  1019.  64  So  2d 
417). 

=  Doucet  V.  Texas  Company  (205  La.  312.  17 
So.  2d  340 ) . 

•  Vincent  v.  Bullock  ( 192  La.  1,  187  So.  35) ; 
Tritico  v.  Long-Bell  Lbr.  Co.  (216  La.  426.  43 
So.  2d  782);  Smith  v.  Holt  (223  La.  821,  67 
So  2d  93). 

■  Sucession  of  Lissa  ( 195  La  438,  196  So 
924);  Succession  of  Weiner  (203  La.  649,  14 
So.  2d  475);  Vincent  v.  Bullock  (192  La.  1. 
187  So  35) 


my  opinion,  his  greatest  contribution  to  our 
State,  the  bench  and  bar  And  a  recent 
experience    confirms    that    opinion. 

Coming  back  from  Geneva,  where  I  at- 
tended the-  International  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  as  a  congressional  observer, 
I  stopped  over  In  Paris.  By  previous  ar- 
rangement, I  visited  the  Palace  of  Justice 
and  conferred  with  outstanding  French 
scholars  and  Jurists.  It  was  natural  that 
the  topic  of  conversation  was  the  Code  Na- 
poleon, after  which  our  own  Louisiana  Civil 
Code  Is  patterned  The  conversation,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  in  French.  The  high- 
est Court  of  Prance,  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
was  not  in  session,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Ccwixnlttee  of  the  Congress,  1  was 
privileged  to  sit  with  a  court  composed  of 
three  Judges. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  all  dressed  up 
in  a  robe,  explained  that  the  defendant  had 
gone  Into  bankruptcy  and  that.  In  the  name 
of  Prance,  the  rascal  should  go  to  Jail,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  court  should  enter 
a  civil  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  person  who 
had  been  filched.  All  of  this  sounded  very 
strange  to  my  French  ears,  and  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  later  came  to  the  bench  and 
said.  "You  seem  to  be  confused?"  I  re- 
plied. "Vcus  lavez  blen  dlt",  which  with 
proper  emphasis  means,  "Confused?  Brother, 
you  can  say  that  again.  TTie  right  to  go  Into 
bankruptcy  is  embedded  In  our  Constitu- 
tion Itaelf.  And  I  dont  understand  this 
civil  Judgnent  business."  The  robed  gentle- 
man snickered  audibly,  to  the  Irritation  of 
the  court,  and  said  that  the  French  word 
"banqueroute".  bankruptcy,  has  a  double 
meaning,  one  of  which  refers  to  any  banking 
or  other  unlawful  financial  manipulation. 
He  explalied  that,  in  his  country,  If  "le 
dellt".  the  offense.  Involves  also  a  violation 
of  trust  or  misplaced  confidence,  the  court 
should  do  total  Justice.  He  proudly  pointed 
out,  "The  facts  to  be  proven  are  the  same, 
aren't  they'    C'est  blen  simple" 

I  am  afraid  I  was  not  too  well  Impressed 
with  Frer.ch  criminal  procedures,  and  on 
reflection  [  think  Edward  Livingston.  Moreau 
Llslet,  and  others  were  wise  In  rejecting  it 
In  the  formulation  of  our  basic  laws.  But  I 
was  profoundly  Impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  code  Napoleon  Is  still  held  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  held  In  such  high  legal  revei-ence 
In  France 

I  mention  this  experience  to  express  my 
pride  In  Judge  Fournet's  devotion  to  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  purity 
of  our  civil  law     And  in  this  I  am  not  alone. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  citation  to  honor- 
ary membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Coif, 
Prof.  Harriet  S    Daggett  had  this  to  say: 

"During  his  long  service  on  the  supreme 
court.  Justice  Fournet  has  made  a  scholarly 
contribution  to  all  fields  of  law  His  knowl- 
edge of  French,  his  keen  Interest  in  the  his- 
tory and  evolution  of  the  civil  law.  his 
understanding  of  the  people  of  the  State  and 
their  needs  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
his  Important  p)osltlon  Together  with 
scholarship.  Justice  Fournet  has  a  penetrat- 
ing awareness  of  economic  and  social  change, 
highly  necessary  to  a  constructive  Jurist. 
Creative  Jurisprudence  Is  Indeed  an  art. 
possessed,  unfortunately,  by  few  During 
Justice  Fournet's  term  of  office  the  law  of 
mineral  rights,  of  paramount  Importance  to 
Louisiana,  had  to  be  molded  by  the  courts. 
Justice  Fournet's  contribution  In  this  field 
has  been  unusual  and  invaluable.  This 
service,  alone,  even  without  his  work  In 
many  other  fields,  puts  this  Judge  In  the 
foremost  lanks  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
places  of  honor  In  the  historic  line  of  dls- 
tlngulshe<l  lawyers  of  which  our  profession 
Is  Justly  proud." 

And  In  further  recognition  of  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  great  contribution  to  law  and 
order,  Ju>ige  Fournet  was  made  honorary 
memt>er   cf   the   Louisiana  State   University 


Chapter  of  the  Gamma  Eta  Legal  Fraternity. 
He  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Tu- 
lane chapter  of  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Legal 
Fraternity.  He  was  made  honorary  member 
of  two  scholastic  fraternities  of  Southwest- 
ern Louisiana  Institute,  and  on  Novemt>er 
16,  1956.  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Well,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say.  Let's  take 
a  look  at  the  total  record.  The  chief  Justice, 
during  his  25  years  on  this  bench,  has  writ- 
ten 1,053  opinions,  these  appearing  In  our 
Louisiana  repxarts  beginning  with  volume 
181.  Of  this  number  904  were  majority  opin- 
ions of  the  court,  32  were  per  curlams,  84 
were  dissenting  opinions,  21  were  concur- 
ring opinions,  and  12  were  opinions  con- 
curring In  part  and  dissenting  In  part.  Of 
the  904  majority  opinions  written  by  him,  no 
rehearing  was  sought  in  469.  Of  the  443  re- 
hearings  that  were  sought,  only  17  were 
granted.  Of  this  number>rtTie  were  affirmed 
on  rehearing,  six  were  reversed,  and  two 
were  reversed  In  part  and  affirmed  In  part 

Of  the  904  majority  opinions  written  by 
the  chief  Justice,  writs  were  sought  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  only  19.  Only  six 
of  these  were  granted  and  of  these  six  he 
was  afflrmed  In  five  and  reversed  In  one. 
This  means  that  of  all  the  904  majority 
opinions  written  by  the  Judge  he  has  only 
been  reversed  on  7  occasions,  and  on  2  occa- 
sions he  has  been  affirmed  In  part  and  re- 
versed In  part — 9  opinions  out  of  904. 

No  ordinary  Judge  this  Jurist,  Chief  Justice 
John  B  Pournet. 

As  a  subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  been  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  problem  of  the  delay 
of  Justice  In  our  Federal  Judicial  system. 
Moreover.  I  am  cognizant  that  this  unhealthy 
situation  is  all  too  common  throughout  the 
Judicial  systems  of  our  States.  Fortunately. 
however,  and  proudly  as  a  Loulslanlan.  I  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  eminent  position 
which  the  Judicial  system  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  occupies  In  the  United  States. 
The  carplngs  and  criticisms  of  the  public  on 
court  congestion  do  not  apply  to  our  State. 
The  adage.  "Justice  delayed  is  Justice  de- 
nied," has  no  application  in  Louisiana.  For. 
here,  there  are  no  congested  dockets.  The 
en\'iable  position  which  Louisiana  occupies 
today  throughout  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
Judicial  administration  is  no  accident.  That 
position  has  been  well  earned  and  merited 
primarily  through  the  efforts  of  our  chief 
Justice  as  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court. 

And  finally.  Judge  Pournet  is  due  the  out- 
standing credit  for  the  recently  enacted  con- 
stitutional amendment,  whereby  the  larger 
part  of  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  court  will  be  transferred  to  the  ex- 
panded and  enlarged  intermediate  appellate 
courts.  This  did  not  happen  over  night  but 
had  to  be  sold  to  the  bench  and  bar  and  to 
the  p>eople.  I  predict  with  confidence  that 
under  this  plan  not  only  the  speed  but  the 
quality  of  our  Justice  will  be  the  highest. 

No  orrflnary  administrator  this  man  and 
Judge  who  Is  our  guest  of  honor  this  evening. 
In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  to  be  objective 
In  my  appraised  of  the  honoree.  I  have  tried 
to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  overstating  or  under- 
stating his  qualities. 

Now,  what  is  his  appraisal  of  himself?  In 
Alexandria,  La.,  5  years  ago.  Judge  Pournet, 
with  complete  honesty  and  humility,  para- 
phrased the  description  of  his  great  friend 
Huey  Long  of  Judge  FV.iurnet.  He  said.  "I  am 
far  from  being  a  genius.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
what  you  might  call  smart  My  accomplish- 
ment*, such  as  they  are,  are  due  to  no  fault 
of  mine  but  rather  to  inherited  traits  and 
characteristics."  Here  Is  a  man  with  con- 
suming loyalty  to  his  friends,  fierce  pride  in 
ancestry,  and  with  not  an  ounce  of  false 
pride  In  his  towering  and  strong  Ixxly.     It  Is 


this  quality  that  Polonlus  in  his  advice  to  his 
young  son  placed  above  all  also.  He  said, 
"Tliis  above  all:  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou 
canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  your  fellow  townsman 
and  lifelong  friend,  my  wish  for  you  on  this 
occasion,  in  which  I  am  sure  all  here  gathered 
and  your  legion  of  friends  elsewhere  who 
would  like  to  be  present  join,  is  that  yoixr 
great  mission  in  life  will  continue  to  be 
blessed  with  successful  accomplishment. 
And  for  that.  I  am  sure  you  have  the  fervent 
prayers  of  your  gocxi  wife,  Sylvia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5.  1960 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  medicare  program  for 
the  aged  was  presented  yesterday  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  a  member  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's Cabinet. 

The  statement  of  Secretar>'  Arthur  S. 
Flemming,  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  reprinted  be- 
low and  is  worthy  of  very  careful  study : 

Stateme.vt    by    Arthur    S.    Flemming,    Sec- 
retary  or  Health.   Education,   and  Wel- 
FARE.  Before  the  HorsE  Ways  and  Means 
Committee    of    the    U.S     House    or    Rep- 
resentatives, May  4,  1960 
Mr    Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  glad  to  appear  this  morning  to 
present    the    administration's    plan    to    pro- 
vide health  and  medical  care  for  the  aged 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
fully    recognizes   and    accepts   the   fact    that 
the  Federal  Governrr  ent  should  act  in  this 
field.     A  careful  con.slderatlon  of  facts  such 
as  the  following  can  lead  to  no  other  con- 
clusion ; 

1.  There  are  16  million  persons  aged  65 
and  over  Four  million  pay  Income  taxes 
Of  the  12  million  who  do  not  pay  Income 
taxes.  24  million  are  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

2.  A  1958  study  identified  60  percent,  or 
9.6  million,  of  the  aged  as  having  Incomes 
of  $1,000  or  less,  and  80  percent,  or  12.8 
million,  as  having  incomes  of  $2,CKX)  or  less. 
These  figures  should  be  discounted,  because 
they  Include  situations  where  a  wife  has  an 
income  of  less  than  H.OOO  and  the  husband 
has  a  substantial  Income,  and  because  they 
include  situations  where  other  members  of 
the  family  have  substantial  resources. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  dealing  with  a  group  in 
our  population  which  contains  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  persons  with  very  lim- 
ited resources. 

3.  A  1957-58  Study  shows  that  the  average 
annual  expenditures  of  tills  group  for  health 
and  medical  expenses  was  $177,  not  includ- 
ing nursing  home  care,  as  compared  with 
$84  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  But  it 
is  important  to  note  that  15  percent  of  the 
persons  65  and  over,  or  2.25  million,  had 
total  medical  expenditures,  on  the  average, 
of  $700  per  year,  not  including  nursing 
home  care.  The  expenditures  for  this  group 
represented  60  percent  of  the  total  medical 
care  expenditures  of  the  aged.  Since  1957, 
costs  for  medical  care  have  Increased  at 
least  20  percent.  Also,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  high  average  expenditure  for  the 
aged  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  $6,000 
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la  a  conaervatlve  estimate  of  total  medical 
expendltiires  Incurred  by  persona  who  are 
continuously  HI  for  an  entire  year. 

4.  According  to  tUe  Health  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America,  approximately  49  per- 
cent of  the  persons  In  this  age  group  have 
some  kind  of  health  and  medical  insurance. 
But,  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  this  group  have  policies  that  protect 
thtm  against  long-term  Illnesses.  This  la 
true  of  those  who  are  covered  by  group 
policies,  as  well  as  those  who  are  covered 
by  individual  policies.  There  is  a  trend 
In  the  direction  of  extending  beyond  the 
retirement  age  provisions  In  group  policies 
that  cover  major  medical  expenses.  There 
is  also  a  trend  In  the  direction  of  making 
Individual  policies  that  cover  major  medical 
expenses  available  to  persons  65  and  over. 
These  policies  call  for  payment  of  premiums 
ranging  from  $60  to  $130  a  year  per  indi- 
vidual. They  Include  deductible  provisions 
ranging  from  9350  to  9500.  They  ordinarily 
establish  annual  or  lifetime  dollar  ceilings 
on  benefits.  Most  contain  coinsurance  pro- 
visions of  20  to  25  percent. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  persons  aged  65  and  over  do  not  have 
protection  against  long-term  Illnesses,  and 
either  cannot  obtain  protection  at  rates  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  or  cannot  obtain  adequate 
protection. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  have  de- 
veloped a  program  that  Is  designed  to  achieve 
Just  one  objective:  namely,  to  provide  ap- 
proximately 12  million  persons  65  and  over 
who  have  limited  resources  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  steps  which.  If  taken,  will 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  heavy  economic 
burden  of  long-term  or  other  expensive  Ill- 
nesses. 

We  have  developed  this  proposal  In  the 
belief  that  any  program  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area  should  meet 
the   following   tests: 

1.  It  should  provide  the  Individual  with 
the  opportunity  of  deciding  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  desires  to  be  a  participant 
in  the  program. 

2.  It  should  make  available  a  system  of 
comprehensive  health  and  medical  benefits 
which  provide  adequate  protection  against 
the  costs  of  long-term  and  other  expensive 
Illnesses. 

3.  It  should  make  available  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  to  public  assistance 
recipients   at    public   expense. 

4.  It  should  provide  for  some  financial 
contribution  on  the  part  of  those  partici- 
pants who  are  not  on  public  assistance. 

5  It  should  provide  private  Insurers  with 
the  opportunity  of  expanding  their  programs 
of  extending  health  protection  to  the  over-65 
age  group. 

6  It  should  provide  for  a  Federal-State 
partnership  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

We  have  developed  a  pro-am  that  Is  con- 
sistent with  these  guidelines.  We  believe 
that  if  it  Is  put  into  operation,  it  will  pro- 
vide the  aged  with  the  type  of  assistance 
they  most  need  We  want  to  make  It  clear, 
however,  that  we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  any 
suggestions  for  Improvements  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  guidelines  that  I  have 
Jtist  outlined. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assist  the  States  In  estab- 
lishing a  medicare  program  for  the  aged  in 
accordance  with  the  following  specincatlons: 

1     ElICIBILITT  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM 

The  program  would  be  open  to  all  persons 
aged  65  and  over  who  did  not  pay  an  Income 
ta.x  In  the  preceding  year  and  to  taxpayers 
65  and  over  whose  adjusted  gross  Income, 
plus  Social  Security.  Railroad  Retirement 
benefits,  and  veterans  pensions,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  did  not  exceed  (2,500  ($3,800 
for  a  couple). 
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2.    ELXGIBIUTT    FOB    BENKTITS 

Perscms  eligible  for  participation  In  the 
prograqi  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  program  If  they  had  paid  an  enrollment 
lee  each  year  of  $24  and  after  they  had  In- 
curred health  and  medical  expenses  of  $250 
I  $400  for  a  couple ) . 

Public  assistance  recipients  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  program  without 
paying  the  enrollment  fee  and  with  the  States 
I>aying  the  initial  $250  of  expenses  under  the 
regular  public  assistance  program 

3      BlTNEJTrs 

The  jnedlcare  program  for  the  aged  would 
])ay  80  percent  (100  percent  for  public  assist- 
ance recipients)  of  the  costs  of  the  following 
comprebenstve  health  and  medical  services 
I'or  all  participants  who  had  established  their 
ollglblUty,  and  where  such  services  have  been 
determined  to  be  medically  necessary 

(a)  Boepltal  care — 180   days. 

(b)  Skilled  nursing  home  care — 365  days. 
(C»    Organized     home     care     services— 365 

days. 

Curglcal  procedures. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  services — up  to 


(d) 

(e) 

$200. 

(fi 

(g) 
(hi 

il) 


Physicians'  services. 

Dental  services. 

Prescribed  drugs — up  to  $350. 
Private  duty  nurses. 
Physical  restoration  services. 


4     OPTIONAL   BKNrnrs 

Each  State  would  provide  that  an  aged 
person  eligible  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram could  elect  to  purchase  from  a  private 
group  a  major  medical  expense  Insurance 
policy  With  the  understanding  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  would  be  paid  for  him  from 
Federal-State  matching  funds  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $60  The  States  would  be  respon- 
sible for  establishing  the  minimum  specifica- 
tions for  such  policies. 

5.    CONTINUATION  OF  ELIGIBILITY 

Once  a  person  has  qualified  for  participa- 
tion in  the  medicare  program  for  the  aged, 
he  can  maintain  his  eligibility  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  fee.  If  his  income  rises 
above  the  figure  specified  for  eligibility,  his 
fee  would  be  raised  on  a  graduated  basis  fur 
each  $aoo  of  increase  in  income  until  the  fee 
covered  the  full  per  capita  cost  of  the  bene- 
fits maCe  available  to  him. 

I  S.    ADMINISTRATIOW 

The  medicare  program  for  the  aeed  would 
be  administered  by  the  States,  under  a  State 
plan  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
EMucatlon,  and  Welfare  The  State  would  be 
authorleed  to  use  appropriate  private  organi- 
zations as  agents. 

7      riNANCING 

The  governmental  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  on  a  matchint;  baFls. 
Federal  matching  would  be  50  percent  on  the 
average  with  an  equalization  formula  rang- 
ing from  33' J  to  662~,  percent  for  the  Federal 
share. 

8.    COSTS 

Assuming  that  all  States  participate  and 
that  80  percent  of  those  who  are  eligible 
enroll  for  the  program,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  anaual  Federal-State  cost  of  this  plan 
would  be  $12  billion  with  the  Federal  share 
being  estimated  at  $600  million  There 
would  be  some  reduction  to  the  extent  that 
persons  eligible  for  participation  In  the  plan 
elected  to  purchase  insurance  policies  pro- 
viding lor  the  optional  benefits.  It  is  Im- 
pK)88ible  to  estimate  the  number  of  pers^jns 
who  would  elect  the  optional  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Increases  In  costs  and  Increased 
utilization  of  facilities  oyer  and  above  that 


Included  In  the  cost  estimates  oould  lead  to 
an  increase  in  these  estimates.  Also,  there 
wou;d  be  some  increase  in  Federal  payments 
for  public  assistance.  This  Increase  might 
reach  $100  million  per  year. 

The  make-ready  cost  during  fiscal  year 
1960  61  —  Including  grants  to  States  to  help 
them  develop  their  programs — would  be 
about  $5  million  The  fl.scal  year  1961-82  cost 
would  depend  on  many  factors.  We  estimate 
that  thl^  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400  million— of  which  $200  million  would  be 
the  Federal  share. 

We  believe  that  the  plan  which  I  have 
Just  described  would  achieve  the  following 
results: 

1.  It  would  permit  the  individual  to  de- 
cide for  hlm-self  whether  or  not  he  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  program. 

2.  It  would  preserve  the  opportunity  for 
private  insurors  to  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  develop  major  medical  ex- 
pense programs  for  the  aged. 

3  It  would  divide  the  cost  equitably 
among  the  entire  population  by  providing 
for  financing  the  Federal  share  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues,  contrasted  with  a  payroll  tax 
that  p'.:ices  the  entire  burden  on  earnings 
of  less  than  $4,800 

4.  It  would  provide  a  wide  range  of  bene- 
fits without  placing  a  premium  on  Institu- 
tional care  as  opposed  to  alternative  lower 
cost  services.  Thus,  it  would  facilitate  the 
most  effertivc  and  economical  use  of  avail- 
able medical  facilities  and  services 

5.  It  would  provide  a  built-in  incentive 
for  Judicious  use  of  health  facilities  and 
services  by  requiring  the  individual  (other 
than  public  as-ilstance  recipients)  to  share 
in  the  cost  above  the  deductible  of  $250 

Most  Important,  however,  the  program  Is 
designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pinpoint 
the  area  of  greatest  need:  namely,  the  large 
number  of  persons  over  65  who  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  the  opportunity  Uj  obtain 
adequate  protection  against  the  staggering 
financial  burdens  of  long-term  illness.  Tlils 
is  the  most  serious  problem  In  the  financing 
of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

This  plan  guarantees  comprehensive 
health  and  medical  services  to  all  aged  pub- 
lic a-isistance  recipients  in  States  that  be- 
come part  of  the  program.  It  is  available 
to  all  persons  in  the  lower  income  brackets, 
regardless  of  whether  they  happen  to  be 
covered  by  social  security  It  Identifies  per- 
sons who  may  benefit  by  the  program  on  the 
basis  of  a  simple  and  easily  determined  eli- 
gibility requirement,  without  subjecting  the 
individual  to  a  detailed  and  Involved  Income 
or  means  test. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  medicare 
program  for  the  aged  will  concentrate  gov- 
ernmental as.sl3tance  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  the  most  efTectlve  and  mi«t  respon- 
sible use  of  Federal  and  State  funds  We 
believe  this  program  represents  a  practical 
solution  to  a  pressing  human  problem. 


Answers  to  Qaestionnaires — They  Provide 
Cross  Section  of  Public  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  RFJ^ARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1960 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker.  69  percent 
of  the  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  opposed  to  compulsory  health 
and  hospital  insurance,  as  has  been  pro- 
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posed  in  Congress,  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  f.  questionnaire  which  I  recently 
submitted  to  my  constituents.  That  ap- 
proaches a  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

By  the  same  percentage — 69  percent — 
of  the  people  oppose  Federal  aid  for  in- 
creased teacher  pay.    And  64  percent  op- 


pose Federal  aid  for  school  construction. 
This  questionnaire  went  to  practically 
every  home  in  my  district.  The  response 
was  most  gratifying.  I  take  pride  in 
this  demonstration  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  whom  I  represent — in- 
terest in  their  Government  and  in  the 

I  Percent] 


manner  in  which  it  is  being  carried  on. 

I  have  read  each  of  the  returns,  with 
the  many  timely  comments  that  were  in- 
cluded. This  enables  me  to  know  fairly 
accurately  what  the  prevailing  views  of 
my  constituents  are. 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  follow: 


Kort-ign  iifTair- 

1.  Hhou  <1  »»•  II  rf  I  tin  IX'  !iTi  It'll  riniiijiiiif  al<iT 

2.  Hhou  il  »i  (..iiiiiiiji  (.'I.  i>!ii  riiilliar>  .ii'l' 

8.  Do  y  III  fiivor  r'.fi-  of  -iiitilijs  farm  rommotlltief  to  under-' 

pri"  li«'K<''l  <<>iii.'r  '  '  " 

4.  Do  yoii  fuvor  »  (inn  -i.ni.l  on  BerllnT 

.'<.  It  \s  cimifU'W'i  wi  «ii.aikl  )>uy  nuhrtantlnlly  of  foreign 
fO(>\f  U  wi  ,  ii«  .  I  I.I  ^  ;!  i,ur  |iro<luctR  8l>road.  On  the 
olh'T  hfiri'l  It  !•  iiriiK-l  ithil  iiTii'OTi.""  from  low-Ubor-cost 
onuitrlt*  Mf  lujv  At  ^iicli  Icvcl.t  lut  t/r  rfqutav  hlcber  tarllTii 
ainl  iiTi|M<rt  'juoitLH  U)  |iroUM  it-ruin  < lumettic FDdustrieti, 

Do  you  (avor  »utl)  n-vtrKtlurui  on  imports? .. 

Ubor: 

1,  Do  y  )ii  AfTei'  with  tlin««>  \H-<)\<\e  who  fay  that  onmnlzed 

lah'r  u  be«tiiiiiiip  too  [jowcrfiil'' 

2.  Do  you  favor  ieviKUitiiti  rcjiiirintr  liibor  iu)k>ns  to  conform 

to  antitrust  law>.  tiou  :t|>|>h>uMr  to  private  rorporutlonx 
lUi'l  other  hti.sliws."  cntcri'rl«i«  ' 

.1.  In<lii'try»l<l«'  t)ar>r;iiniiiir  an!  Iri'liistrywlde  iitrlke  by  labor 
un><iti.<  wijiiiil  tit-  (>r>iliil>it«Mi  ujiiler  a  bill  liefore  Conin'rw. 
I  iiMtiii  wiiiii'l  tj«  re<4Ulre<l  to  bvgaln  wlili  inanai^pment, 
trial. r  .«trlkr  iledstons,  on  a  company-by-cnmpAny  btisis, 
wit  I  ln'lii.«trlos  to  'In  ttip  unmo.    TV)  you  favor  thla  bill?. 

4.  Do  yt'U  think  ihi-  Kt'<lcrtil  iiiinliiiuni  wiijre.  which  tsnowtl 
an  lioiu',  sIkjuM  ht  miM-ti  to  $l .2-'  iukI  (xivfraiii'  of  tlie  lav 
extended  to  employees  of  service  establishments  and 
retail  itoresT .  
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Fliwal  nfTaini; 

1.  Woiitri  yon  nthrr  hnhmpp  the  hndget  and  reUuw  tho  nu- 

(MitMl  !lr|.I    IllWl  cut   I.'IXI'J"  

2.  Pn-ilciii    KiscnlHiwcr   hii.«   urRpd   Ccnff*^  lo  rai.v  the 

jiOKtril  rutc  I'liouRh  to  reduce  tlw'  present  S6.M  million 
uiinuiil  ilefldt  In  th;il  Depiirtrnent.     Do  you  fuvor  thi.«?. 

3.  Do  you  fiivor  i  [);iy-;ts  you  go  \Mis\»  lor  inUTsi.iU  lilghwiiy 

con.Htniclioii  .veil  if  it  re.|i,lre><  a  njlM-  in  Ff'ler;i!  (jasoline 
tit" 

Sociul  seiurlty  A  hill  In  Conpress  wouM  provMp  hotipital.  nurx- 
Inv  home,  un<l  -(urglcal  l>pne(jtj<  (or  j«crsoii«  rcceivuiK  noolal- 
»<K-urlty  iKiyrripiitji.  An  inimf'<ljate  Increase  In  the  iioclal- 
seiurlly  tax  of  '^  percent  of  watref  on  both  pmptoyp«-s  and  em- 
ployers, an'l  iv  r>erccnt  of  the  eanilnKS  of  iwlf-«'tnpl'oye<l  per»on« 
subj«ict  to  social  security  taxe«  it  called  for  by  the  bill,  but 
eventual  costs  of  the  jirofioscd  new  liencCits  have  been  estl- 
mateii  to  rpfiulre  nearly  double  thc.«c  increaK*-*  in  tax  Do  you 
favor  this  lilll? 

Airrlculture: 

1.  Do  you  think  tho  soil  bank  conservation  reserve  program 

should  Ih  (■*)!)( inued? 

2.  Do  you  fa\or  a  redu<  lion  of  lipicalturc  price  gupjx)rt«? 

Education 

1.  Do  you  favor  Kedenil  aid  to  needy  .'States  tor  school  cxm- 

■struction?. 

2.  Do  you  laviir  Kinivral  aid  to  needy  States  for  iiicr«u«d 

teacher  i«iyT. 
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Incidentally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  of  the  229  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion who  returned  questionnaires,  38 
percent  *ere  for  and  56  were  against 
Federal  aid  to  States  for  .school  con- 
.structlon  And  32  peicent  were  for  and 
60  percent  were  repistered  apain.st  Fed- 
eral aid  for  Increased  teacher  pay. 

MtNY     ANSWERS     ARE    <3UALI>  lED 

I  should  point  out  that  many  of  the 
answers  are  qualified.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  with  regard  to  foreign  aid 
In  aruswers  to  those  questions  many  who 
answered  expressed  the  belief  that  this 
program  should  be  more  eflBciently  ad- 
ministered and  that  it  should  be  re- 
duced 

Another  example  of  qualified  answer 
relates  to  the  question  of  increasinK 
postal  rates.  Many  who  an^swered  in 
tiie  affiiTaative  called  for  an  increase  in 
rates  of  so-called  junk'  maii.  with  no 
increase  on  flrst-cla.ss  rates 

That  conforms  with  my  views  on  that 
subject.  Revenue  deficiencies  total  S280 
million  in  second-clas.s  mail  and  about 
$189  million  in  third-class  mail.  Sec- 
ond cla,ss  is  the  mail  service  used  by 
most  magazines  and  newspapers.  Third 
class  corisist.s  primarily  of  advertisinR 
circulars,  other  printed  matter,  and 
small  parcels. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  pointed 
out  that  with  the  rapid  srowth  of  third 
class,  direct  mall  has  become  the  second 
largest  advertising  medium  in  the 
Unit-ed  States,  based  on  volume  of  ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

AKainst  this  background  of  a  thriv- 
ing direct-mail  industry,  an  average  of 
more  than  1  cent  per  piece  must  be  con- 
tributed  by   the   Treasury   to   the   Post 


Office  Department  to  pay  for  revenue 
deficiencies  in  third-class  mail. 

It  is  only  fair  that  direct-mail  ad- 
vertisers should  pay  the  costs  of  main- 
taining the  medium  they  choose  to  use 
Parcel  post  is  now  on  a  self-supr>ortiiig 
basis,  and  flr.st-class  mail  just  about 
pays  its  own  way. 

BCONOMT,    SrLF-HELP.    t.^RCED 

An  analysis  of  these  returned  ques- 
tionnaire.s  and  a  reading  of  the  many 
comments  reveal  to  me  a  vast  reservoir 
of  interest  in  a  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals; in  opposition  to  nonessential 
spending ;  in  more  of  the  Government 
being  handled  by  the  p>eople  themselves 
on  a  local  and  State  level  as  opix>sed  to 
the  ever- increasing  concentration  of 
more  authority  and  control  in  Wash- 
ington 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  are 
getting  more  government  than  they 
want,  more  than  they  want  to  pay  for. 
Many  feel  that  Federal  aid  ir  most  forms 
is  a  delusion  They  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  be  operated  on  a  business  basis, 
with  balanced  budgets,  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  and  tax  reduction  and  re- 
foi'm.  They  want  less  government  in 
business,  less  socialism,  more  self-help 
rather  than  Govei"nment  help.  They 
strongly  supp>ort  an  adequate  national 
defense.  They  want  outlays  for  welfare 
to  be  confined  to  sound  programs.  They 
want  Federal  activities  to  be  confined  to 
those  things  that  local  people  cannot 
handle  themselves. 

Although  this  is  but  the  cross  section 
of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  one  con- 
gressional district,  it  represents  the  voice 
of  the  pyeople  who  believe  that  two  and 
two  make  four  and  that  you  simply  can- 
not have  something  for  nothing. 


THE    PEOPLE    SPEAK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  qoute 
from  a  few  of  the  comments  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

A  Sonora  pharmacist  writes: 

We  would  appreciate  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  reduce  Federal  controls  on  our  every- 
day living,  schools,  farms,  etc.,  and  return 
as  s]3eedlly  as  possible  to  Stat«s  rights. 

A  Winters  merchant  comments : 
School  costs  should  be  raised  at  home,  for 
if  It  Is  raised  here  and  sent  to  Washington 
there   Is   too    much    loss    between    here    and 
Washington  and  back. 

A  Blanket  farmer  writes: 

Tliere  is  no  use  taking  tax  money  to 
Wa&hingi.on  and  sending  back  aid  The 
State  could  use  \tB  own  money  for  school 
construction    and    increased   teachers   pay. 

A  San  Angelo  merchant  comments: 
The  greatest  threat  to  national  security  Is 
not  Russia  but  high  taxation.     No  new  taxes 
should    i>e    voted    and    every    effort    made    to 
reduce  taxes,  both  apparent  and   hidden. 

A  Mason  fanner  questions  the  soil 
bank: 

Soil  bank  conservation  reserve  is  not  be- 
ing handled  right:  too  much  land  that  wasn't 
used  for  farming  is  in  the  soil  bank  Some- 
thing is  wrong  if  a  man  can  buy  land,  put 
It   in   soil   bank.   Government   pays  for  land. 

A  Bangs  housewife  comments : 

We  have  got  to  stop  these  creeping,  crawl- 
ing tentacles  from  Washington  from  chok- 
ing out  the  life  of  freedom 

A  Medina  tourist  court  operator  is 
right  when  he  says : 

Whenever  the  people  can  get  it  through 
their  heads  that  they  should  not  rely  on  our 
Government  for  everything — the  soonw  we'll 
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tAf  a  better  world.  Our  form  of  gorem- 
zxMnt  U  the  flneet  In  the  vorld,  but  we  are 
abusing  It. 

A  San  An^elo  salegman  expresses  the 
views  of  many  regarding  Fidel  Castro, 

with  thia  comment: 

I  think  the  antl-U.S.  campaign  put  on  by 
Cuba  should  be  gently  and  ^mly  squeezed 
out  by  economic  pressure.  We  won't  make 
any  frlenda  by  letting  this  radical  slap  us 
around. 

A  Menard  stock-farmer  writes: 

Let  the  world  know  that  Santa  Claus  Is 
not  llTlng  In  Washington,  DC.  any  more. 

A  Sonora  banker  comments : 

I  don't  see  how  the  American  people  can 
continue  to  pay  the  high  taxes  and  yet  Con- 
gress is  looking  for  ways  to  Increase  them. 

A  San  Saba  ranchman  states : 

I  think  we  should  have  no  more  govern- 
ment than  Is  absolutely  necessary.  I  prefer 
to  save  my  own  money  rather  than  pay  the 
Government  with  the  waste  and  duplication 
often  found  In  Government.  I  once  quit  a 
Government  Job  because  I  was  bored  doing 
nothing.  We  need  dedicated.  Christian 
statesmen  who  regard  the  spending  of  other 
people's  money  as  a  sacred  trust.  You'd  be 
surprised  how  many  of  us  would  like  to  have 
lower  taxes  and  less  Government  help. 

A  San  Angelo  lumber  dealer  likes  the 
idea  of  the  questionnaire: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
opinion.  Otherwise  I  would  not  take  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  write  you  a  letter. 
Let's  continue  this.  It  gives  me — and  I  be- 
lieve, the  people  in  yoxir  district — the  feeling 
of  belonging. 

A  Uvalde  TV  technician  writes : 

I  feel  that  forel^  economic  and  military 
aid  should  be  reviewed  and  possibly  reduced 
In  many  cases.  I  am  particularly  in  favor 
of  labor  legislation  In  regard  to  curbing  mis- 
management by  labor  leaders. 

These  comments  taken  at  random  are 
but  a  few  from  hundreds  that  have  been 
received.  They  are  all  timely  and  con- 
tain a  lot  of  food  for  thought.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  a  comment  by  a 
Winters  clergyman,  as  a  concluding 
thought : 

I  am  chagrined  at  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  is  slowly  becoming  a  socialized 
welfare  state,  spoon  feeding  the  individual 
Instead  of  making  him  live  up  to  his  re- 
sponsibility to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  In- 
stead of  Christian  stewards  we  are  creating 
Government  peons  waiting  at  every  tiirn  for 
a  handout. 


Johnson  Voted   "Best  Qualified"  Candi- 
date in  Roll  Call  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEa^TATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  5. 1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  issue  of  Roll  Call,  the  newspa- 
per of  Capitol  Hill,  carries  the  results 
of    the    presidential    preferential    poll 


which  it  has  conducted  among  Senators, 
Representatives  and  congressional  aides. 
Those  who  best  know  the  candidates  and 
work  with  them  and  observe  them  daily 
believe  that  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Ltndqn  B.  Johnson  is  the  best  qualified 
candidate  for  President  on  Democratic 
Party  ticket. 

I  was  the  one  who  originally  suiJgested 
the  poll  in  a  front-page  article  in  the 
March  30  issue  of  Roll  Call,  under  the 
heading  "Congress  Seen  as  Best  Judge 
of  Candidates'  Qualifications."  In  it,  I 
called  attention  to  a  survey  made  by 
Life  magazine  on  the  qualifications  for 
the  Presidency  and  the  five  ideal  quali- 
ties most  desired  by  the  American  peo- 
ples. To  these  five  qualities  i  listed  be- 
low) ,  I  added  a  few  others  which  I  con- 
sider highly  important  in  determining  a 
person  s  fitness  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  lajid,  such  as,  leadership  capability, 
mature  judgment,  assumption  of  duties, 
fulfillment  of  responsibilities,  et  cetera. 
In  addition,  I  emphasized  that  he  must 
he  able  to  forge  unity  of  the  Nation  and 
he  must  believe  in  progress  and  con- 
tinued growth  in  every  phase  of  our  na- 
tional life,  "for  to  believe  otherwise 
would  mean  stagnation,  loss  of  our  moral, 
politioal  and  economic  positions  in  the 
world,  and  our  retrogression  to  a  second- 
rate  power." 

It  was  my  feeling  that,  since  nearly 
all  tha  major  contenders  are  Members  of 
the  Congress,  those  who  serve  with  them 
in  the  National  Legislature  and  those 
who  work  on  Capitol  HiU  would  seem 
best  to  know  the  qualifications  of  these 
men.  How  do  these  people  feel  about  the 
current  contenders?  Whom  do  they  re- 
gard as  the  best  qualified  candidate? 

The  results  of  this  poll,  as  published 
in  thlB  weeks  issue  of  Roll  Call,  show 
that  Senator  Lyndon  B  Johnson  re- 
ceived 339  votes  out  of  a  total  of  770 
ballot*  cast  in  the  poll.  This  is  a  shade 
above  44  percent  of  the  total.  Vice 
President  Nixon  ranked  second  with  150 
votes,  or  20  percent  of  the  total. 

Other  major  contenders  ranked  as 
follows,  in  the  order  named:  Senator 
Stuart  Symington.  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and 
Adlai  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  poll  high- 
ly significant  because  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent It  represents  the  voice  of  Congress. 
I  suggest  that  all  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  July,  all 
National.  State,  and  local  leaders  in 
Democratic  ranks,  and  the  American 
people  in  particular,  study  the  results  of 
this  poll  in  an  objective  manner  and 
with  an  open  mind. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Sidney  Yudain,  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  Roll  Call,  for 
the  very  fair  and  just  way  in  which  he 
conducted  the  poll  through  his  newspa- 
per. He  has  rendered  a  fine  service  to 
Congress  and  the  Nation  and  deserves 
to  be  commended  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  Insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  article  from  the  May  4  issue  of 
Roll  Oall  giving  the  results  of  the  poll, 
as  well  as  the  tabulation  of  the  vote,  the 


five  major  qualifications  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  a  brief  statement  which  I 
had  prepared  on  the  results: 

IPYom  Roll  Call.  May  4.  19601 

JOHMSOM    ANT)    NiXOW    WlM    POLL— TeXAN    OwTS 

44  PEmcDTT  OF  VoTK — 20  PiscEWT  ro«  NiXON 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Ltndon  Bainxs 
Johnson  captured  44  percent  of  the  total 
vote  to  win  Roll  Call's  presidential  preference 
poll  of  the  Congress 

Tabulations  made  this  week  at  the  cluse  of 
a  4-week  election  contest  among  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  congressional  aides  gave 
the  Texas  Senator  339  vutes  of  thi-  770  bal- 
lots submitted 

Vice  President  Richard  M  Nixon  garnered 
150  votes  for  a  total  of  20  percent  of  the 
tabulation. 

Tlie  vote  was  on  a  nonpolltlcal  basis,  but 
apparently  followed  party  lines.  Republi- 
can candidates  racked  up  21  percent  uf  the 
vote,   with   Democrats   carrying   79  p>ercent. 

The  Congress  is  divided  65  percent  Demo- 
cratic,  35  percent  Republican. 

Second-place  runner  on  the  Democratic 
side  was  Missouri  Senator  Stuakt  STMUfc- 
TON  with  84  votes,  a  total  percentage  of  11. 
Senator  John  F,  Kinnedy,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  close  behind  with  10  percent  of  the  vote 
and  a  total  of  63  ballots. 

Senator  Hubekt  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 
polled  8  percent  of   the   total   vote   with   63 
Adlai  Stevenson  received  42  votes.  5  percent 
of  the  total.    Representative  CHEirrui  Bowles. 
of  Connecticut,  was  tendered  four  votes. 

Two  surprises  of  the  poll  were  the  lO-vote 
poll  of  Representative  Charles  A  Halllck, 
of  Indiana,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  vote 
was  cast  for  New  York  Governor,  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Senator  Herman  E  Tai.maoge,  of  Georgia, 
and  Representative  Randalx  3.  Harmon,  of 
Indiana,  each  received  one  vote 

Breakdown  of  the  vote  was  Senators,  47; 
Representatives.  136;  congressional  aids,  585. 

Although  no  signatures  were  required  on 
the  ballot  which  apF>eared  In  Roll  Call,  many 
were  signed,  several  bore  enthusiastic 
sii>ga  ns. 

The  Roll  Call  poll  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  embrace  the  entire  Congress. 

The  poll  w.as  suggested  by  Representative 
Victor  Anixso  In  a  front-page  arttc'.e  In 
the  March  30  issue  of  this  newsp^.per. 
Anfuso  pointed  out  that  Life  magazine  had 
taken  a  nationwide  poll  to  determine  the 
Ideal  qualities  the  American  pxiblic  desired 
in  a  President  After  listing  the  qualities. 
Anfitso  suggested  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  US.  Congress  should  De  best  fitted  to 
Judge  the  qualities  of  the  presidential  can- 
didates since  they  have  been  working  with 
most  of  them  for  .lany  years.  All  of  the  ma- 
jor five  contenders  are  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Because  they  were  voting  on  their  co- 
workers and  colleagues  the  congressional 
voice  expre.'^sed  In  the  Roll  Call  poll  Is  con- 
-sldered  significant  While  Congressmen  and 
aids  are  not  necessarily  deleeates  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  their  political  power  and 
Influence  is  considered. 
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Ideal  President 
Roll  Call's  poll  was  based  on  the  following 
qualities   which    Life    magazine   determined 
the  American  voter  most  desired  In  a  Presi- 
dent. 

1.  He  must  be  a  man  of  conviction  who  is 
wining  to  fight  for  his  principles,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  be  able  by  conciliation 
and  compromise  to  avoid  fights 

2.  He  must  be  a  man  who  is  above  partisan 
considerations. 

3.  He  must  be  a  man  with  a  common 
touch. 

4.  He  must  be  a  vigorous  and  decisive  man 
who  can  make  up  his  mind,  one  who  can  get 


things  done,  and  who  wUl  not  be  pushed 
around  by  other  people,  especially  by  the 
Russians 

5   He  must  be  a  man  with  wide  experience 
In  foreign  affairs. 

Vote  bTeakdown 

Per- 

Vote  cent 

Johnson 338  44 

Nixon 150  20 

Symington 84  11 

Kennedy 76  10 

Humphrey 63  8 

Stevenson 42  6 

Halleck... _ 10  1 

Bowles -       4  0 

Talmadge 1  0 

Rockefeller 1  0 

Harmon 1  0 

Senators 

Vote 

Johnson 17 

Nixon-- 14 

Kennedy 8 

Symington 3 

Humphrey 3 

Stevenson.. 2 

Repreaen  tatives 

Vote 

Johnson 63 

Nixon... 39 

Symington 11 

Kennedy 10 

Humphrey 9 

Stevenson 6 

Bowles - 1 

Congrexsional  aids 

Votr 

Johnson 259 

Nixon 97 

Symington 70 

Kennedy 57 

Humphrey 51 

Stevenson 35 

Halleck 10 

Bowles 3 

Rockefeller 1 

Talmadge 1 

Harmon 1 


Statement  bt  Rfpresentative  Victor  L 

Anfuso 

On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  a  ticket  headed  by  Senator 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  will  be  a  sure  winner. 
Those  who  best  know  the  candidates  of  both 
parties — those  who  work  for  and  with  them 
every  day — they  have  spoken  very  eloquently 
and  clearly  nf  their  choice  for  President. 

However,  as  a  northern  liberal,  I  still  have 
some  reservations  In  this  matter.  True.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  kept  his  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  regarding  civil  rights.  True,  he 
did  a  magnificent  Job  In  guaranteeing  voting 
rights  to  all  of  our  cltlzei;s  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  him  to  support  leg- 
islation that  our  elder  citizens  can  live  in 
dignity  He  must  utilize  all  his  energy  and 
Influence  to  obtain  passage  of  a  law  thr.t 
would  provide  adequate  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  for  our  elderly  and  retired  citi- 
zens. They  deserve  this  recognition  after  a 
lifetime  of  work. 

Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
which  still  continues  Its  upward  trend,  to- 
day's wages  do  not  have  sufBclent  purchasing 
power  for  the  average  family.  Consequently 
a  minimum-wage  law,  providing  at  least 
$1  25  per  hour  and  wider  coverage,  should  be 
established  by  Congress. 

Having  led  the  fight  for  these  three  basic 
measures  which  would  benefit  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  viz — (1)  Voting  rights 
for  all  citizens;  (2)  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  the  elderly;  and  (3)  Increased  minimum 


wages — Senator  Johnson  should  then  be 
given  serious  consideration  for  the  nomina- 
tion by  all  segments  of  oxir  people. 


Amendments  to  the  National  Hoasing  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1960 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  three  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Housing  Act  which 
will  improve  the  administration  of  tliis 
act  and  also  add  some  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  operation  of  the  act.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  an  explanation  of  these 
amendments. 

A     BILL     TO     AMEND     TITLE     I     OF    THE     NATIONAL 
HOUSING    ACT 

This  bill  would  make  permanent  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  title 
I  property  repair  and  improvement  pro- 
gram and  would  remove  the  dollar  limit 
on  it.s  loan  insurance  authorization. 
Under  pre.«;ent  law  the  program  will  ex- 
pire on  October  1,  1960,  and  the  amount 
of  insured  loans  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing is  limit.ed  to  $1,750  million.  The  bill 
would  make  no  changes  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  program  itself. 

Under  this  program  the  FHA  insures 
qualified  lending  institutions  against 
loss,  within  prescribed  limits,  on  loans 
made  to  finance  repairs,  alterations,  and 
improvements  in  connection  with  exist- 
ing structures  and  the  building  of  new 
nonresidential  structures.  The  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  these  loans  is  either 
3,  5,  or  7  years,  depending  on  the  size 
and  purpose  of  the  loan.  FHA's  liability 
to  an  institution  is  limited  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  all  title  I  loans 
made  by  that  institution.  Also,  under 
coinsurance  provisions  enacted  in  1954. 
FHA's  liability  on  each  individual  loan 
is  limited  to  90  percent  of  the  lo.ss. 

Prior  to  the  enaotment  of  title  I  in 
1934,  Improvements  to  existing  homes 
had.  as  a  rule,  proved  difficult  to  finance 
except  at  very  high  mterest  rates.  Real 
estate  mortgage  financing,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  too  cumbersome,  slow  and  ex- 
r>enslve  for  the  relatively  small  sums  in- 
volved. Personal  installment  credit, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  adequately 
meet  the  credit  needs  in  this  field  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  items  involved 
in  a  modernization  job.  such  as  a  new 
roof  or  a  new  bathroom,  cannot  be  cover- 
ed by  a  chattel  mortgage.  Also,  manu- 
facturers of  the  products  used  are  gen- 
erally not  in  a  position  to  help  provide 
the  credit  involved,  partly  because  the 
many  materials  used  generally  come 
from  from  a  number  of  different  sources, 
and  partly  because,  in  property  repair 
and  improvement  work,  the  cost  of  la- 
bor at  the  site  of  the  property  being  im- 
proved makes  up  a  very  large  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  job.  Finally,  the  people 
who  do  the  repair  work  are  very  fre- 


quently self-employed  artisans  or  small 
firms  who  are  unable  to  extend  much 
credit.  These  inherent  and  continuing 
diflficulties,  which  are  not  present  in  the 
financing  of  such  products  as  automo- 
biles and  television  sets,  have  been  large- 
ly overcome  by  the  FHA  property  rei>air 
and  improvement  program. 

Title  I  has  now  been  in  oj)eration  for 
25  years  and  during  that  time  has 
demonstrated  its  basic  soundness.  Over 
23  million  loans  amounting  to  about  $12.5 
billion  have  been  insured.  About  2.6  mil- 
hon  of  these  loans  are  now  outstanding. 
Over  1  million  loans  were  insured  in  1959 
in  a  total  amount  of  about  $1  billion. 
Insurance  losses  during  the  entire  life  of 
the  program  have  amounted  to  well  un- 
der 1  percent  of  the  aggregate  loan 
amounts,  and  premium  income  has  been 
sufficient  to  cover  both  these  losses  and 
FHA's  operating  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  insurance  reserves  as  well. 

The  program  has  also  been  especially 
helpful  in  urban  renewal  and  rehabilita- 
tion, as  it  encourages  the  repair  and  con- 
servation of  existing  properties  and  the 
prevention  of  blight.  This  will  be  of  in- 
creasing importance  as  more  of  our  cities 
emphasize  urban  rehabilitation  and  code 
enforcement. 

In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary uncertainty  and  confusion  has  re- 
sulted among  lenders  and  dealers  when 
faced  with  frequently  recurring  expira- 
tion dates  of  the  program.  Lenders  can- 
not successfully  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram imless  they  establish  specialized 
facilities  for  making  the  loans,  for  in- 
vestigating dealers  from  whom  they  in- 
tend to  purchase  notes,  and  for  making 
collections.  When  faced  with  frequently 
recurring  expiration  dates,  it  is  difficult 
for  lenders  to  make  long-range  plans  for 
carrying  on  these  operations.  Similarly, 
many  home-repair  firms  finance  major 
portions  of  their  business  through  the 
FHA  program  so  that  a  disruption,  or 
even  a  threatened  disruption,  in  this  pro- 
gram results  in  substantial  hardship  for 
them.  On  sevei'al  occasions  the  enact- 
ment of  continuing  legislation  has  been 
delayed  until  the  expiration  date  was 
either  very  close  at  hand  or  until  the 
program  had  actually  expired. 

Making  the  program  permanent  by 
removing  the  date  and  dollar  limitations 
would  avoid  these  unnecessary  hardships. 
The  Congress  can,  of  course,  still  termi- 
nate or  modify  the  program  whenever 
it  believes  that  changed  conditions  war- 
rant such  action. 

The  extension  of  the  program  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress  is  necessary 
because  of  the  October  1  expiration  date. 
An  increase  in  the  authorization  is  also 
needed,  since  it  is  estimated  that  the 
present  authorization  will  be  exhausted 
before  September  of  this  year. 

BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  INCREASE  IN  TREASURY 
B<»ROWING  FOR  MORTGAGE  PURCHASES  IN 
rNMA  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  rfNCTIONS 

Under  existing  law,  the  FNMA  bor- 
rows funds  from  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  under  its  special  assist- 
ance functions.  These  functions  include 
the  purchase  of  sp>ecial  classes  of  mort- 
gages designated  by  the  President. 
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This  bill  would  provide  authorization 
for  increases,  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts,  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  these  mortgage  pur- 
chases. Future  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  to  obtain  funds  for  these  pur- 
chases would  be  added  to  the  now  exist- 
ing revolving  fund  and  would  remain 
available  and  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  funds  borrowed  in  the  past,  and 
interest  would  be  paid  thereon  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  law.  Current 
estimates  of  activity  in  the  program  in- 
dicate that  $150  million  will  be  required 
for  commitments  and  purchases  in  fiscal 
year  1961,  principally  in  support  of  the 
urban  renewal  and  relocation  housing 
programs  under  sections  220  and  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

BILL   TO   AUTHORIZE    INCRE.ASE   IN    TREASURY    BOR- 
ROWING   KOR    PUBLIC    FACILITY    LOANS 

Under  existing  law.  the  funds  used  by 
the  Housing  Administrator  to  make  loans 
to  communities  for  public  facilities  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  bill  would  provide 
authorization  for  increases,  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts, 
in  the  amount  which  the  Housina;  Ad- 
ministrator may  borrow  for  this  purpose. 
Such* future  borrowings  would  be  added 
to  the  now  existing  revolving  fund  and 
would  remain  available  and  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  funds  borrowed  in 
the  past,  and  interest  would  be  paid 
thereon  in  accordance  with  present  law. 
Current  estimates  of  activity  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program  show  that 
the  present  maximum  amount  of  bor- 
rowings— $100  million — will  be  entirely 
obligated  early  m  riscal  year  1961.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  permit  bor- 
rowing of  an  additional  $100  million — 
when  authorized  in  appropriation  acts — 
estimated  to  be  required  to  finance  the 
public  facility  loan  program  through  fis- 
cal year  1963 


Seaator   Keating  Calls   for  Bold    New 
National  Anticrime  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1960 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  April 
30  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York,  KiNNETH  B.  Keating,  presented 
the  annual  Robert  S.  Stevens  lecture  at 
my  alma  mater,  the  Cornell  Law  School, 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y  This  lecture  series  has 
become  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Cor- 
nell year  Those  who  attended  this  year 
were  particularly  fortunate  in  hearing 
an  address  on  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing subjects  of  our  time — the  fight 
against  organized  crime. 

Senator  Keating  says  in  his  speech 
that  the  Nation  has  thus  far  failed  to 
provide  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  combat  20th 


century  criminal  operations.  He  calls 
for  immediate  enactment  of  an  inter- 
state crime  bill  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
fighting  organized  crime  which  spills 
over  State  boundaries.  He  also  recom- 
mends creation  of  a  National  Citizens' 
Crime  Commission  and  other  measui-es 
needed  to  cope  with  the  crime  menace. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
are  a  great  many  thought-provoking 
suggestions  in  this  important  speech.  It 
contains  the  outlines  of  a  bold  new  na- 
tional anticrime  policy.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  and  in- 
clude it  here  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks: 

The  Federal   Government's    Role  in    Com- 
bating Organized  Crime 

I  Remarks  of  Senator  KeJ^neth  B.  Keating. 
Republican  of  New  York,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fifth  Robert  S.  Stevens  lecture,  at 
the  Cornell  Law  School  In   Ithaca.   N.Y.) 

Criine  Is  one  of  the  most  costly  social 
diseases  in  our  country.  The  director  of  the 
FBI  has  estimated  its  cost  at  $22  billion. 
This  is  $128  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America.  This  is  $506  for  every 
average  family.  It  is  more  than  is  spent 
for  education  by  all  public  and  private 
schools  in  this  country.  It  Is  nine  times 
more  than  we  contribute  to  every  church 
and  t«mple  in  our  land.  Actually,  it  adds 
up  to  almost  one-third  of  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  entire  Federal  Government  for 
a  year. 

ThU  is  a  staggering  sum.  But  even  more 
terrible  is  the  cost  in  personal  security,  the 
st.iln  t)n  public  morality,  the  evil,  debilitat- 
ing, corrxipting  influence  on  our  national 
existence,  which  this  disease  spreads.  Crime 
is  a  ijlight  upon  the  land,  a  running  sore 
of  evil 

The  crime  rate  has  increased  almost  four 
times  faster  than  the  population  of  the 
country  since  1950  Crime  in  the  United 
States  today  is  at  the  highest  point  In  Its 
historj".  In  1958.  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available,  more  than 
1.500.000  major  crimes  were  committed. 
This  Was  a  7  percent  increase  in  1  year. 
There  were  more  convictions  for  extortion, 
fraud,  banlc  robbery,  and  gambling  offenses 
that  year  than  ever  before  in  the  life  of  the 
Republic.  This  is  not  a  very  impressive 
image  of  the  leader  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  i«  America  with  a  scar  on  its  face. 

I  suppose  that  crime  could  be  totally  elim- 
inated only  in  a  Utopia.  The  lure  of  a 
quick  dollar  spurs  the  unscrupulous  to  step 
over  the  line  And  crime  finds  easy  con- 
federates in  the  weak  people  who  will  yield 
to  any  temptation  or  fall  prey  to  the  slight- 
est intslmidatlon.  Our  population  is  tainted, 
too.  by  the  many  depraved  people  for  whom 
a  Jungle  existence  Is  the  only  way  of  life. 
These  people  will  never  discipline  themselves 
to  live  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  a  locial  order.  They  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  society.  Our  primary  protection 
against  them  is  more  policemen,  more 
prison!,  better  processes  of  rehabilitation — 
in  short,  better  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  want  to  understate  in  any  way 
the  seriousness  of  crime  from  this  source. 
Nor  are  the  problems  created  by  these  weak 
and  dapraved  elements  in  our  midst  being 
Ignored.  The  courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  example,  have  devised  a  revolu- 
tionary new  test  for  determining  the  crim- 
inal responsibility  of  mentally  abnormal 
defendants.  Various  commissions  in  Eng- 
land la  recent  years  have  taken  a  new  look 
at  suca  age-old  crimes  as  prostitution  The 
famout  Klnsey  report  provided  us  with  an 
incredible  commentary  on  the  laws  dealing 


with  sex.  The  Anglican  Church  of  England, 
according  to  a  recent  rep>ort,  has  Just  rec- 
ommended a  reexamination  of  the  common 
law  view  of  suicide  and  attempted  suicide 
as  a  felony. 

There  are  many,  many  other  problems 
worthy  of  the  most  thorough  study  in  this 
area  of  crime  such  as  uniform  sentencing 
procedures,  more  realistic  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment provisions,  better  vocational  and 
rehabilitative  training  in  our  prisons,  and 
more  constructive  parole  methods.  And,  of 
course,  there  Is  the  ever-present  task  of  com- 
bating the  fundamental  conditions  In  our 
environment  which  foster  crime:  slums.  In- 
adequate education,  a  lack  of  opportunity 
for  good  employment,  and  civic  Indifference 
We  could  talk  about  these  problems  many 
hours.  But,  basically,  these  are  problems  of 
local  law  enforcement.  Tonight,  I  want  to 
center  attention  on  a  different  level  of  crime, 
the  type  of  crime  which  I  believe  must  have 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
refer  to  crime  which  Is  planned,  organized, 
and  executed  on  an  Interstate  basis 

There  is  no  doubt  that  nationwide  crime 
syndicates  are  In  existence  In  the  United 
States  today,  that  these  syndicates  are  plun- 
dering the  Nation  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
each  year,  and  that  these  syndicates  cannot 
be  successfully  dealt  with  under  existing 
law  The  report  of  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
mittee In  1951.  based  on  voluminous  hear- 
ings and  thousands  of  hours  of  Investigation, 
is  still  the  best  evidence  for  these  con- 
clusions. 

These  syndicates  are  not  controlled  by  the 
weak  and  depraved  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  bulk  of  our  petty  crimes  They  are 
In  the  hands  of  a  new  criminal  type — suave. 
Impeccable  figures,  masterminds,  who  hide 
behind  a  screen  of  respectability,  who  utilize 
every  modern  tool  in  their  operations,  who 
carry  out  their  schemes  with  the  efBclency 
and  planning  suitable  to  the  running  of  a 
modern  Industrial  enterprise.  The  Prank 
Costellos  and  Joe  Adonises  of  today  are  a 
different  breed  from  the  Baby  Face  Nelsons 
and  DilUngers  of  past  decades  Tl^e  new 
criminal  of  this  type  comes  equipped  with 
the  best  legal  adviser,  highly  trained  ac- 
countants, the  best  connections,  and  In- 
fluence which  sometimes  reaches  Into  h  jjh 
levels  of  government.  These  men  are  cun- 
ning, resourceful,  and  powerful.  They  have 
made  their  powers  evident  many  times.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example.  Prank  Costelio 
once  was  reported  as  promising  to  obtain  a 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Judgeship 
for  someone  he  knew — and  that  promise 
came  true  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
such  Influence  In  the  appointments  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary.  The  operations  of  this 
Invisible  government  In  America  Jeopardize 
the  lives  and  futures  of  all  of  us. 

The  changing  face  of  crime  was  recently 
the  theme  of  a  lead  article  In  Life  magazine 
It  was  depicted  in  the  illuminating  hearings 
of  the  McClellan  committee  which  brilliantly 
supplemented  the  work  done  by  the  Crime 
Committee  in  1951.  Almost  everyone  is 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but 
woefully  little  has  been  done  to  solve  it  The 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  within  the  past  few  months,  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  "son:e  thugs  and 
hoodlums  have  risen  to  a  position  of  domi- 
nance over  Important  aspects  of  our  social 
and  economic  life  " 

We  have  been  losing  the  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime  becau.se  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  modern  criminal  techniques 
with  the  backward  meth<xls  and  obsolete 
laws  of  yesteryear  The  traditional  ap- 
proach Just  won't  work  against  this  untradi- 
tlonal  strategy  of  plunder  and  vice  by  the 
high  command  of  crime. 
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In  my  opinion,  it  Is  of  first  Importance 
that  we  enact  anticrime  legislation  that 
will  permit  a  combined  Federal,  St^te.  and 
local  offensive  against  organized  crime  in  its 
entire  area  of  operation 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  effective  law 
enforcement  at  present  is  the  advance  of  any 
statutory  authority  (with  few  exceptions) 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  directly 
with  organized  interstate  criminal  activities. 
The  contention  that  crime  Is  strictly  a  local 
problem  has  t>een  used  to  defeat  efforts  to 
fill  this  gap  In  the  Federal  legal  arsenal. 
Most  crimes,  of  course,  are  strictly  matters 
for  local  law  enforcement.  But  a  local  en- 
forcement agency,  no  matter  how  effective. 
Just  cannot  deal  with  crimes  that  spill  over 
Into  other  Jurisdictions.  Interstate  criminal 
operations  are  purportedly  organized  to  es- 
cape the  authority  of  any  one  local  law- 
enforcement  agency. 

The  typical  national  gambling  syndicate  is 
a  perfect  example  of  this  evasion.  All  that 
Is  needed  to  spread  this  crime  Is  a  battery 
of  telephones  reaching  coast  to  coast.  A 
lack  of  Jurisdiction  makes  the  points  of  im- 
pact Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  source  of 
the  menfice.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
also  lacks  the  authority  to  step  into  such  a 
situation,  the  criminals  have  it  made  This 
seems  so  apparent  that  it  is  incredible  that 
it  has  been  allowed  to  persist.  Criminality 
doesn't  end  at  State  borders:  Why  should 
law  enforcement?  We're  not  chasing  speed- 
ers here.  We're  chasing  the  enemies  of 
society. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
so  hesitant  In  dealing  with  any  other  na- 
tional problems  It  has  told  farmers  how 
much  corn  they  can  grow  for  consumption 
by  the  animals  on  their  own  farms,  and  this 
has  been  sustained  by  the  courts.  It  bos 
left  no  segment  of  national  transportation 
and  communications  unregulated.  It  super- 
vises labor  relations  and  working  conditions 
in  Interstate  commerce  While  many  ques- 
tions are  raised  about  the  particular  policies 
In  effect  at  various  times,  hardly  anyone 
any  longer  questions  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hivs  a  part  to  play  In  all 
of  these  areas. 

Only  one  interstate  activity  has  managed 
BO  far  to  escape  such  Federal  legal  scrutiny 
and  that  activity,  of  all  things.  Is  Interstate 
crime.  I  am  as  concerned  about  preserving 
States  rights  as  anyone.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  at  least  concurrent  responsi- 
bility and  an  absolute  necessity  for  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  to  deal  with 
Interstate   criminal   activities. 

One  objection  frequently  raised  to  expand- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  role  In  law 
enforcement.  Is  that  It  would  lead  to  creation 
of  a  national  police  force.  In  my  view,  there 
Is  no  danger  of  such  a  development.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  some  347,000  citizens 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  law-enforcement 
work.  This  includes  uniformed  policemen, 
law-enforcement  agents,  and  clerical,  admin- 
istrative, and  custodial  personnel  concerned 
with  police  protection  activities.  Of  these 
347,000  law-enforcement  employees,  326,000 
are  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
mental. On  the  other  hand,  only  21,000  are 
employed  by  all  the  Federal  law-enforcement 
agencies  combined.  Including  the  FBI.  Im- 
migrntlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  and  Secret  Service.  To 
give  one  direct  comparison,  the  FBI  employs 
only  6.000  special  agents  compared  to  the 
24.81'-'  policemen  employed  by  the  city  of 
New   york  alone. 

It  Is  apparent  that  we  would  have  to  go  a 
very  long  way  before  there  was  any  sub- 
stance to  the  si>ecter  of  a  national  police 
force  This  phrase  has  become  almost  an 
epithet  in  some  circles  and  has  served  to 
Impeile  a  closer  study  of  the  subject  But, 
If  we  examine  the  facta,  It  Is  plain  that  we 


have  been  grappling  with   a  slogan,  not  an 
argument. 

An  Interstate  crime  bill  certainly  would 
require  expansion  of  the  FBI.  but  not  in  a 
manner  which  would  give  cause  for  reason- 
able concern  to  any  person  The  FBI  still 
would  be  limited  to  investigative  activities. 
Direction  of  its  activities  would  remain  under 
the  Attorney  General  and  decisions  as  to 
whether  to  prosecute  would  remain  with  the 
local  U.S.  attorneys  and  other  Department  of 
Justice  oflScials.  The  FBI,  under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has 
never  sought  expansion  of  its  Jurisdiction  or 
an  Increase  in  its  powers.  The  tradition 
developed  during  Mr.  Hoover's  long  and  bril- 
liant career  has  established  guidelines  for 
the  functioning  of  the  agency,  which  would 
in  no  way  be  altered  by  Increasing  its 
personnel. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  an  interstate  crime 
bill  would  make  It  a  Federal  offense  to 
use  the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  to 
break  certain  specified  State  laws.  The  laws 
specified  relate  to  the  types  of  crimes  to 
which  these  Interstate  syndicates  are  par- 
ticularly prone,  such  as  narcotics  trafficking, 
fraud,  murder,  and  gambling. 

The  bill  is  far  reaching,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  called  drastic — although  even  some 
drastic  measures  to  deal  with  the  present 
menace  would  be  Justified.  In  many  ways, 
my  proposal  Is  simply  an  extension  of  a 
trend  started  more  than  60  years  ago  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Lottery  Act  to  cope 
with  nationally  organized  lottery  activities. 
Later,  there  were  similar  acts  dealing  with 
such  previously  local  offenses  as  train  rob- 
bery, cattle  stealing,  white  slavery,  and  kld- 
naplngs.  In  every  one  of  these  fields  the 
same  thing  happened:  Local  criminals  out- 
grew local  law  enforcement  controls.  The 
Intervention  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
these  cases  has  been  very  effective.  The 
train  robt>er.  the  white  slaver,  and  the  kid- 
naper have  now  virtually  vanished  from  the 
scene.  It  Is  time  we  moved  with  equal  rigor 
against  the  new  colossus  of  organized  crime 
that  confronts  us  today. 

The  practical  operation  of  such  a  bill  Is 
easy  to  Illustrate.  Let  us  suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  wanted  to  move  In  on  a  big 
gambling  syndicate  operating  out  of  New 
York  with  outposts  In  Chicago.  Tampa  and 
San  Francisco.  All  you  would  have  to  prove 
Is  one  overt  act  by  a  member  of  the  con- 
spiracy Involving  Interstate  commerce  such 
as  a  telephone  call  or  an  Interstate  shipment, 
or  the  use  of  the  malls.  You  could  then 
close  In.  In  one  case,  with  a  single  con- 
spiracy indictment,  you  could  bag  the  rich 
overlords  at  the  heart  of  the  operation  In 
New  York  and  the  lieutenants  who  were 
running  things  In  Chicago.  Tampa,  and  San 
Francisco,  and  as  many  of  the  other  small 
fry  as  you  found  wriggling  In  the  t>ottom 
of  the  net.  And  that  Is  not  all.  If  the 
chiefs  of  police  or  sheriffs  in  certain  towns 
and  counties  were  mixed  up  In  the  mess,  they 
would  become  defendants  also. 

This  procedure  in  no  way  interferes  with 
States  rights,  since  under  the  terms  of  the 
law.  State  policies  would  control  the  defi- 
nition of  offenses.  Nor  would  it  throw  an 
undue  burden  on  our  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  A  man  can  always  do  a 
better  Job  with  less  trouble  If  he  has  the 
right  tools.  This  is  the  right  tool  for  break- 
ing up  these  syndicates. 

This  Is  only  one  of  a  number  of  reforms 
I  believe  are  necessary  to  fully  mobilize  our 
anticrime  forces.  There  must  be  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  menace  of  crime. 
A  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done  to  develop 
Information  about  crime.  I  fully  endorse 
the  proposal  for  a  nationwide  crime  census, 
which  would  for  the  first  time,  give  us 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem. 


We  have  to  do  something  about  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  countenance  law  breaking 
and  obstruct  law  enforcement  at  every  turn. 
This  is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  or- 
ganized gambling,  which  today  provides  the 
major  source  of  revenue  for  the  activities  of 
the  Nation's  criminal   syndicates. 

I  shall  never  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
all  we  need  do  to  remove  the  evils  from 
gambling  is  to  legalize  it.  It  Is  obvious  to 
me,  as  concluded  by  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
mittee several  years  ago,  that  it  is  "not  the 
illegality,  but  the  huge  profits  that  make 
gambling  attractive  to  gangsters  and  hood- 
lums." 

Nevada  is  often  pointed  to  as  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  legalizing  gambling  trans- 
forms it  into  a  legitimate  business.  Tliis 
assertion  should  have  been  refuted  for  all 
time  by  the  revelations  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee after  it  turned  its  spotlight  on  gam- 
bling operations  in  Nevada.  The  spotlight 
exposed  the  fact  that  professional  hoodlums 
were  in  charge  of  some  of  Nevada's  leading 
gambling  casinos;  that  Nevada  gamblers 
have  connections  with  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey. Michigan,  Texas,  and  Ohio  mobs:  that 
gang  warfare  leading  even  to  murder  for  hire 
was  not  uncommon  among  Reno  and  Las 
■Vegas  overlords.  The  racketeers  In  charge 
of  gambling  operations  are  in  business,  all 
right,  but  their  methods  and  goals  are  not 
those  of  honest  entrepreneurs.  The  only 
thing  legalized  gambling  accomplishes  is  to 
give  these  criminal  activities  an  aura  of  re- 
spectability, official  tolerance,  and  public  ac- 
ceptance. This  does  not  remove  the  evils  of 
gambling;  It  simply  conceals  them,  making 
the  potential  threat  even  greater  and  playing 
right  into  the  hands  of  graduates  of  the 
murder-for-hire    schools. 

Our  officials  should  spend  more  time  on 
measures  to  curb  crime  and  less  time  trying 
to  dress  up  criminals  in  the  garb  of  the 
respected  businessman.  No  matter  what  the 
consequences.  I  want  to  make  my  own  un- 
yielding opposition  to  the  legalized  gambling 
absolutely  clear. 

Tliere  is  another  thing  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  and  that  is  the  special 
protection  we  appear  to  be  willing  to  give 
to  crimes  plotted  by  telephone.  This  great 
scientific  invention  is  fast  becoming  the 
privileged  tool  of  the  criminal.  Recent  court 
decisions  have  virtually  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming the  telephone  Into  a  private  chan- 
nel for  organized  crime. 

I  believe  that  we  urgently  need  a  Federal 
eavesdropping  statute  applicable  to  wiretap- 
ping and  all  other  forms  of  electronic  inter- 
ception of  conversations.  Such  a  statute 
should  permit  Federal  law-enforcement 
agents  to  utilize  these  devices  for  obtaining 
evidence  of  crime,  but  only  under  the  safe- 
guards of  a  court  order.  At  the  same  time, 
as  a  protection  against  abuse,  severe  penal- 
ties should  be  provided  for  any  electi'onlc 
snooping  not  authorized  by  court  order. 
And  these  penalties  should  be  Invoked 
against  policemen,  as  well  as  ununlformed 
sleuths  who  ignore  the  limitations  of  the  law. 
There  is  no  criminal  worse  than  a  man  who 
breaks  the  law  he  is  sworn  to  uphold. 

Congress  should  also  make  It  clear  that 
the  States  may  adopt  tlie  same  type  of  eaves- 
dropping regtilation. 

In  the  recent  decision  by  the  US  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York  In  the  Pugach  case, 
a  majority  of  the  court  refused  to  enjoin 
the  introduction  of  wiretap  evidence  In  two 
State  court  prosecutions.  At  the  same  time. 
every  Judge  on  the  court  agreed  that  Federal 
law  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  present 
such  evidence  In  a  State  court  One  Judge 
went  so  far  as  to  Invite  the  US.  attorney 
to  Institute  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
New  York  district  attorneys  if  they  attempted 
to  introduce  any  wiretap  evidence. 
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Thla  declalon  emphulzes  the  Incredible 
leg«l  situation  which  now  prevails.  New 
York  has  the  moet  well-balanced,  carefuliiy 
safegTiarded,  up-to-date  laws  on  the  BUbJe«:t 
of  wiretapping  and  other  forms  of  eaves- 
dropping of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  Never- 
theleaa.  a  New  Tork  district  attorney,  who 
acta  In  full  compliance  with  the  requlns- 
ments  of  the  New  York  law.  now  must  face 
the  risk  of  P*ederal  proaecutlon.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  Illogical  and  In- 
defensible. 

If  crime  were  not  such  a  serious  problem, 
the  present  situation  would  be  ludicrous. 
I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  In  Congrew 
Intended,  when  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  was  passed,  to  make  criminals  out  of 
district  attorneys  who  obtain  State  court 
orders  permitting  wiretapping.  We  must  act 
promptly  to  restore  some  sense  and  sanl:y 
in  our  handling  of  this  subject. 

This  la  another  instance  in  which  the  fight 
ai^alnst  crime  has  been  hampered  by  a 
slogan  rather  than  an  argument.  Tlie 
classic  phrase  "wiretapping  Is  a  dirty  busi- 
ness." haa  served  to  confuse  thinking  on  this 
subject  and  to  confine  analysis  to  emotional 
outbursts  In  support  of  one  preconceiv<>d 
point  of  view  or  another.  There  la  no  logic 
whatever  In  giving  to  a  telephone  greater 
sanctity  than  we  give  even  to  a  man's  home 
or,  for  tliAt  matter,  to  hla  pants  pockels. 
These  can  b«  searched  under  a  court  ap- 
proved warrant  and  any  evidence  of  crime 
dlaclosed  thereby  can  be  seized  and  used  :;n 
the  prosecution  of  the  defendajit.     There  is 


nothing  In  the  Constitution  which  would 
preclude  analogoua  treatment  of  evidence  of 
crime  obtained  by  eavesdropping  I  have 
Introduced  bllla  along  these  lines,  and  I 
hope  thRt  they  will  be  approved  before  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

There  are  many,  many  other  problems  In 
this  field  which  we  could  discuss  tonight 
We  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  neglected 
areas  of  governmental  policy — a  neglect 
which  has  served  to  spur  a  constantly  more 
foreboding  crime  menace. 

We  recently  spent  more  than  2  niontha 
discussing  a  clvU  rights  bill  in  Congress  As 
you  may  know,  I  took  an  active  part  In  that 
discussion  and,  I  can  assure  all  of  y.u  that 
I  shall  never  cease  working  for  equality  ini- 
der  the  law  for  all  Americans 

But,  let  us  not  forget  th.\t  the  Bil:  if 
Rights  also  guarantees  to  all  Americans  ihe 
right  "to  be  secure  In  their  persons  "  I  ran 
think  ol  no  more  drastic  deprivation  of  civil 
rights  than  that  suffered  by  the  victim  of  a 
murder,  a  rape,  or  a  mugging.  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  governmental  failing  than  the 
inability  to  apprehend  and  punish  extor- 
tionists, labor  racketeers,  and  the  other 
members  of  gangdom  in  our  midst 

Crime  Is  at  war  with  America.  It  is  about 
time  America  declared  war  against  crime. 

Congress  must  not  delay  any  longer  com- 
ing to  grips  with  this  challenge  to  our  se- 
curity. Immediate  action  la  needed  on  the 
measures  I  have  outlined.  Comprehensive 
study  is  needed  also  to  devise  other  solutions 
to  this  scourge.     A  National  Crime  Commis- 


sion should  be  apponted  to  probe  deeply  into 
all  the  ramifications  of  this  problem.  This 
sho\ild  be  a  citizen's  commission  divorced 
from  Congress,  politics,  or  any  existing  law 
enforcement  iiKencles  Such  a  commission 
Is  imperative  to  adjust  our  operations 
against  crime  to  the  needs  of  today  and  the 
future  Many  people  shrink  from  such 
tasks — they  display  a  certain  disdain  toward 
the  whole  subject  of  crime.  But  no  one 
w.th  the  public  welfare  truly  at  heart  can 
afford  to  shirk  the  duty  to  attack  this  evil 

This  la  the  eve  of  Law  Day  1960 — the  day 
iin  which  we  pay  homage  to  the  law  as  the 
ru.sr.  >cli.in  of  our  liberties  and  our  rights. 
The  rule  of  law  Is  our  u\cmt  hallowed  in- 
herlt.ance  as  Americans  No  sacrifice  is  t^xi 
prcat  for  It.^  preservation. 

In  bringini;  these  remarks  to  a  close. 
rr.'T'-f  >re  '.t  Is  well  to  be  reminded  that 
f  'T.  in  'i:r  hiiht  Hjij.ilnst  crime,  no  compro- 
mise can  be  condoned  in  according  t-o  every 
cl'-fcndant  his  full  constitutional  rights.  I 
w, ovild  not  stand  for  any  departure  from  the 
rcquirementfl  of  d'le  pr'Kess  no  matter  how 
heinous  and  outrageous  the  ofTense  Involved 
or  how  serl.-us  the  problem  to  be  dealt  with 

.\*.  the  same  lime,  I  do  not  equate  a  proper 
concern  for  the  rights  of  an  accused  with  a 
mawkish,  sentimental,  dedication  to  safe- 
gviardlng  his  every  interest  or  convenience 
at  the  expense  of  the  community  Law- 
abiding  citizens  have  rights  too,  I  have 
tried  to  describe  tonight  scjme  of  the  ways 
tt.s  FederaJ  Government  can  protect  those 
rights  m  're  eiTfctlvely  but  consLstent  ;y  with 
our  traditions  and  principles. 
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United  States  ^      /%  *  O^/A 

0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  OO       CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Fhiday,  May  6,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  l^esident 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Om-  Father  God,  whose  love  is  unfail- 
ing and  whose  mercies  are  new  every 
morning,  again  we  turn  unfilled  to  Thee, 
bowing  in  our  ignorance  and  weakness, 
praying  for  strength  and  wisdom  to 
face  with  courage  the  somber  specters 
of  hatred  and  misery  that  stalk  our  dark- 
ened earth.  Through  the  angry  emo- 
tions which  embitter  the  present  dajrs 
help  us  to  seek  not  the  vindication  of 
our  opinions  but  the  truth  no  matter 
where  it  leads. 

If  we  secretly  covet  the  superior  gifts 
of  others  and  so  neglect  our  one  tal- 
ent, if  we  inwardly  rejoice  in  the  fail- 
ure of  others,  if  we  furnish  hospitality 
to  thoughts  that  debase  and  degrade,  if 
we  are  content  with  anything  short  of 
our  best,  if  we  have  believed  the  worst 
about  others  on  flimsy  and  perhaps  false 
reports,  if  in  any  human  relationship 
we  have  been  untrue,  unfair,  unbroth- 
erly:  O  Thou  who  takest  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  forgive  us,  cleanse  us,  re- 
new us,  restore  our  soiled  souls,  and  lead 
us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 
Thy  name's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  5,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


-,«. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  May  5,  1960.  he 
signed  the  foDowing  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H  Jl.  7947.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A«8ocl8tlon; 

HJ4.8684.  An  act  to  provide  tranaiUonal 
provisions  for  the  Inocnne  tax  treatment  of 
dealer  reserve  Income; 

H.R.  9660.  An  act  to  amend  section  6660 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CXxle  of  1054 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  for  aaaesslng 
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certain  additions  to  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

HJl.  10234.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  frMn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  May  5,  1960,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  Joint  resolution 
(8.J.  Res.  150)  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  deliver 
water  to  lands  in  the  third  division, 
Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Wyoming. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11998)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30. 1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HH,  11998)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  thr  Uo\:sv  to 
the  bill  (S.  722)  to  establish  an  (  :t  •<  tve 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  f  il- 
stantlal  and  persistent  imemployment 
and  underemployment  In  certain  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  there  is  to  be  an  hour  on  each 
side,  to  be  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  is  prepared  to  take 
any  time  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  Is  on 
his  way  to  the  Chamber.  He  had  In- 
tended to  open  the  debate;  but  If  the 
majority  leader  desires.  I  am  prepared 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  this  legislation.  It  was  due  large- 
ly to  his  efforts  that  the  original  bill 
was  passed.  It  has  been  materially  re- 
duced by  the  House  of  Representatives 
substitute,  but  I  was  pleased  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  when  S.  722 
was  originally  before  the  Senate.  While 
I  would  like  to  see  legislation  that  at  least 
went  as  far  as  S.  722,  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  of  getting  it  at  this  session. 

As  I  vmderstand.  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided some  $389  million.  The  President 
recommended  a  sort  of  token  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  odd,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  against  great  par- 
liEimentary  obstacles,  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding $251  million;  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  that  reasonable,  moderate,  fair, 
prudent  course  will  be  upheld  by  the 
Senate  today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  proceeds,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  is  important, 
as  we  debate  this  bill,  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  this  is  only  an  authorization 
bill.  The  other  bill  was  a  spending  bill, 
but  this  bill  has  been  converted  by  the 
House  into  an  authorization  bill,  so  it 
would  not  cost  one  cent  imless  appro- 
i>rifltionf;  were  later  forthcoming. 

\!  ''ITNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor points  out  a  very  important  matter. 
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Mr    President,    I   do   not  believe   we 

ought  to  have  double  standards  in  this 
Government  I  sat  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Comxnittee.  All  last  week  I  tried 
to  get  a  mutual  aid  bill  through  for  all 
the  free  world,  containing  almost  $4  bil- 
lion in  grants  throuv^hout  the  free  world. 
Now  we  are  asking  for  $251  million. 
largely  in  loans  for  our  own  people  in 
distressed  and  depressed  areas,  and  we 
have  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  I 
do  not  tliink  we  should  have  a  standard 
like  that,  under  which  we  grant  $4  bil- 
lion to  other  people,  and  cannot  even 
lend  a  quarter  of  a  billion  t^  our  own 
people,  I  am  for  helping  both.  I  think 
we  can  do  it  and  remain  fiscally  solvent. 
I  think  we  can  do  it  and  become  a 
stronger  nation  in  a  stronger  world  I 
do  not  understand  the  voices  which  say. 
"You  cannot  cut  one  dime  from  the  $4 
billion  of  grants  to  foreign  nations,  but 
you  must  not  permit  loans  of  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  to  our  own  people." 

Mr  IX)UaLAS  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  ap- 
preciate the  generous  comments  of  the 
majority  leader.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  pass  this  bill  through  the 
Senate  at  any  time — and  it  was  passed 
three  times — without  his  unfailing  co- 
operative and  efQcient  help.  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  on  this  point.  We  have  not 
always  agreed  on  every  measure  before 
the  Senate,  but  no  one  could  have  been 
more  cooperative  and  helpful  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  this 
is  a  very  important  measure,  and  I  think 


I  should  describe  the  House  amend- 
ments first,  indicate  some  of  the  details 
m  which  It  differs  from  the  Senate  bill, 
and  then  make  a  very  brief  argument. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  .said, 
Senate  bill  722,  when  it  passed  this  body, 
made  commitments  for  a  total  of  $379 
mJliori.  The  House  has  cut  tlus  sum  to 
an  authorization  for  $251  million,  but 
it  has  retained  all  the  features  of  the 
program  embodied  in  S.  722. 

Thus,  loans  for  industrial  redevelop- 
ment has  been  cut  from  $100  million 
to  $75  million;  loans  to  establish  new  in- 
dustries in  critical  farm  areas  of  low 
income  and  high  underemployment  have 
al.«>  been  reduced  from  $100  million  to 
$75  million:  loans  to  localities  to  provide 
industrial  facilities,  such  as  industrial 
water  and  industrial  parks,  have  been 
reduced  from  $100  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion. 

The  figure  for  grants  to  especially 
needy  localities  which  have  need  for 
some  outright  grants  in  addition  to 
loans,  has  been  cut  from  $75  million  to 
$J5  million.  Poinds  for  technical  assist- 
ance have  been  maintained  at  $4,500,000. 
Then  there  are  authorizations  of  $10 
million  for,  in  subsistence  payments 
during  retraining  and  $1,500,000  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
stated.  Senate  bill  722  originally  pro- 
vided that  the  $300  million  of  loans  could 
be  made  by  the  Administrator  without 
further  appropriation  by  Congress,  and 
then  the  costs  would  have  been  met  by 
the  flotation  of  additional  quantities 
of  Government  bonds.  As  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  clear,  no 


part  of  the  entire  amount  can  now  be 
spent  without  further  authorization  by 
Congress. 

The  House  has  aLso  made  changes  in 
eligibility  and  has  effected  some  liberal- 
ization of  the  rather  stringent  standards 
which  had  been  imposed  in  the  Senate 
bill.  However,  the  provisions  which  are 
retained  are  quite  stringent  and,  in  my 
judgment,  adequate. 

There  is  an  initial  requirement  that 
there  must  be  at  least  6  percent  unem- 
ployment at  the  time  the  application  is 
made,  that  there  must  have  been  at  least 
9  percent  unemployment  during  at  least 
15  of  the  18  previous  months,  and  6  per- 
cent during  at  least  18  months  of  the 
preceding  24  months,  if  unemployment 
of  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  labor 
force  has  existed  during  the  6-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
the  application. 

A  proviso  has  also  been  inserted  at  the 
last  moment  by  the  House  that  if  un- 
employment falls  below  6  percent  of  the 
labor  force  during  the  period  that  the 
application  is  being  processed,  such  an 
area  will  lose  its  eligibility,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator will  not  make  grants  to  it. 
There  would  be  30  "major"  industrial 
areas  which  in  March  of  1960  would  be 
eligible  in  industrial  areas,  and  100 
smaller  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  list  of  the  areas  which,  in 
March  1960.  would  be  eligible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 


Tentative  list  of  areas  that  may  qualify  for  Federal  distance  as  areas  wUh  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  under  various  leaislaiiv* 

nrnnnania  i    \fnrrh    1  QfiH  ^ 


Administration  (Kilburn) 
bill.  fl.R    427S 


(16  major  areas) 

Indiana: 

Kvansvllle. 

Tf-rre  Haute. 
Mas-sachust-tts; 


Spence  bill  (S.  722)  (as  re- 
ported by  House  com- 
mittee) 


proposals,^  March  1960 
MAJOR  AREAS' 


Kail  River. 
I>awTpnce. 
Lowell. 
New  Bedford. 


Michiifan: 
Detroit. 


Minnesota: 

New  Jersey; 

.Atlantic  City. 
New  York; 


North  CaroBna: 


(44  major  areas) 

Indiana: 

Evansville. 

Terre  Haute. 
Massachusetts; 

Brocicton. 

Fall  River. 

Lawrence. 

Lowell. 

New  Bedford. 

Spriiurfleld-Holyoke. 
Michigan: 

Detroit. 

MuskeRon-Muskegon 
Heiirhts. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth-Superlor. 
New  Jersey : 

-Vtlantlc  City. 
New  York 

A 1  biiny  ■  Sclienectady- 
Troy. 

Buffalo. 

rtica-Rome. 
.North  Carolina: 

Durhrtra 


Douglas  biU(S.  722)  (as 
passed  by  Senate) 


(19  major  areas) 

India  la: 

E  ransvllle. 

1  errs  Haute. 
Mass  Mdiusetts: 


F  Ul  River. 
L  twrenoe. 
L  )well. 
N  Bw  Bedfbrd. 


Mich  !wn: 
D  rtroit. 
M'l'kf'Cfin-Muskegon 

-Minnesiota: 

New  Jersey: 

-Ulantlc  City. 
New  York: 


Administration  (Kilbum) 
bill,  H.R.  4378 


North  Carolina: 


(Ifl  major  areas) 


Ohio: 


Pennsylvania: 
Altoona. 
Erie." 
Johnstown. 


Spenoe  bill  (S.  722)  (as  re- 
ported by  House  com- 
mittee) 


Scran ton. 

Wilkes-Barre^Hatle- 
ton. 
Rhode  Island: 

Providence. 
Tennessee: 


Texas: 


Virginia: 


West  Virginia: 
Charleston. 
Huntington- Asbland.' 


(44  major  areas) 

Ohio: 

Steuben  vi  lie-  Weirton . 
Penn.sylvania: 

Altoona. 

Erie. 

Johnstown. 

Pittsburgh. 

Scran  ton. 

Wilkes-Barre— Haile- 
ton. 
Rhode  Island: 

Providence. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga. 
Texas; 

Beaumont-Port    Ar- 
thur. 
Virginia; 

Roanoke. 
West  Virginia: 

Charleston. 

Huntinfrtnn- Ashland. 

Wheeling. 


Douglas  biU  (S.  722)  (as 
passed  by  Senat/^) 


'  This  listing  LI  Proliminary  (in<l  tentative,  and  \&  base<l  largely  on  hlmnnthlv  or 

:^,'r;i!"1  ,:*!*.  r^y^"*^/  f^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  report.  t^ZMli'^Son 
with  .h.>  Iluroau  of  Kmi.loyment  Secu.-lty's  proeram  for  the  ossification  of  ar«u 
^rd.rit  to  rWatlve  ad.,,uacv  of  labor  mpUy  Date  u^  »ver,  2-1^5  Sr^^^ 
senerally  citendnig  through  January  l«fio.  later  dau,  now  beocmlng  a\-allabto  fo^ 
on,,  area...  f^Mild  rtvsult  In  sevcnU  changes  In  the  above  UstC;  .i^ore  oomprel 
honslve  review  o  are*  data  on  a  monthly -rathej  ihta  blmontWv  or  wSTla^ual- 
t^asls,  an.l  in  th.  light  or  whatever  criteria  may  be  Included™  ^e™  Ui^iSySJ*! 


(19  major  areas) 

Ohio: 

Steuben  ville- Weirton. 
Pennsylvania: 

Altoona. 

Erie. 

Johnstown. 

Scranton. 

Wilkes-Barre— Hatls- 
ton. 
Rhode  Island 

Providence. 
Tennessee: 


Teiss: 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia: 
Charleston. 
HimtingtonAshland. 
Wheeling. 


.Trdl.^  .''"lulred  to  determine  which  areas  are  eligible  for  assistance  as  areas  with 
substantial  and  psrststent  unemployment.  «<«  »  un 

JJ^ll"!  *'«".»?  *?IiJ»*»»<»*»  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security's  roeuiar 
art*  laW  market  r^porttof  and  olasslfloatiOQ  nr  .gram.  Thl..  pr-^ram  (.iven  i4tf 
of  the  country  j  leA.liug  einployment  centsn.  rn..nii.l.,yiu,tit  and  labor  forw  daU 
for  these  arr..v«  are  .t^nerally  available  on  bimonthly  1.  W  ^ 

•  Bonier  line. 
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Tentative  list  of  are-as  that  may  qualify  for  Federal  assistance  as  areas  tdth  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  under  various  legitUUive 

proposals,  March  /d60— Continued 


SMALLER  AREAS' 


Admlnistrotlon  (Kilbum) 
biU,  H.R.  4278 


(40  smaller  areas) 
Alabama: 


Jasper. 


Anchorage. 
Connecticut: 


Danielson. 


nMnols: 

CsotraHa. 

Harrisburg. 

HerrinMurphysboro- 

West  Frankfort 
Utekttktf± 


Mount  Vernon. 
IndiaM: 


Pittsburg. 

Kentocky: 
Corbln. 
Haaard. 

Madison  vflk 

Morehead-Orayson 

Palntsville-Prestons- 

burg. 
Pikeville-Williamson. 
Maine 

fiiddelord-SaniorU. 


Maryland; 


Cumberland. 
Ifassaehtjsstts: 

North  Adams. 
Miehigan; 
Bay  City. 
Iron  Mountain. 


Mooioa. 
Port  HmoB. 
IfflMlwIppt: 


MlSMWri: 


M 


Botte. 


New  Jersey: 
BrldgatflB. 


Xei 


f  York; 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn. 


GloversvlUe. 


Spenoe  bill  (8.  722)  (as  re- 
ported by  House  oora- 
mittae) 


(148  smaller 


Alabama: 

Ftormoe- Sheffield. 
Oadsden. 


Jasper. 
Talkdafk 


Alaska: 

.\ncbon(e. 
Connectknt: 

Ansnnta 

Bristol. 

Danielson.  ^ 

Meriden. 

Middle  town. 

Norwich. 

Thompsonviile. 

Torrington. 
Illinois : 

Centralta. 

Harrisburg. 

Herrtn-M  urph  ysboro- 
West  Frankfort. 


Mount  Carmel-OIney. 
Moont  Vernon. 
Indiana; 

Connersville. 


Vinoeones. 
Kansas; 

CofleyvlUe-Independ- 
enoe- Parsons. 

Ptttoburg. 
Kentucky: 

Corbin. 

Basaid. 

Madison  ville. 

Morehead-Orayson. 


Maine: 

Piddeford-8aniord. 


Maryland: 

Cambridge. 

Camber  land. 
Masrachusetta: 

Newboryport. 

North  .Adami. 
Miehigan: 

Bay  City. 

Iron  Mountain. 

Marquette. 

Monroe. 

Port  Huron. 
Mississippi; 

Biloxi-Oulfport. 
Mteouri: 

Flat  River. 

JopUn. 

Washington. 
Montana: 

Butte. 

KaUspeU. 
New  Jersey; 

Bridgeton. 

Long  Branch. 
Naw  York; 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn. 

Klntira. 

O  lovers  ville. 

Jamestown- D  nn  k  irk. 


Douglas  blU  (8.  722)  (a 
passed  by  Senate) 


«U  smaller  areas) 

Alabama: 

Florence-Sheffield. 

jasper. 


Anchorage. 
Connecticut: 


Bristol. 
Danielson. 


minols: 

C«ntraUa. 

Harrisburg. 

H  errln  -  M  urph  y  sboro- 

W«(t  Frankfort. 
Litchfk>ld. 

Mount  Vernon. 
Indiana: 


Mtmde. 
Vlncennen. 
Kansas 


Pittsburg. 
Kentacky: 

Corbln. 

Hacard. 

Madison  vllk-. 

Morehead-Orayson. 

Paintsville-Prestons- 
burg. 

PlkeviUe-WilllanMon. 
Maine: 

Biddefbrd-Sanford. 

Lewtston- Auburn 
Maryland: 

Cumberland. 
Masaadnsetto: 

North  Adams. 
Michigan: 

Bay  City 

Iron  Mountain. 

Marquette. 

Monroe. 

Port  Huron. 
MLisissippi: 


Missouri: 

Flat  River. 


Montana: 

Butte. 

KalispeU. 
New  Jersey; 

Bridgeton. 


New  York; 
Amsterdam. 
Aabom. 


Olo  vers  ville. 


Administration  (Kilbum) 
biU,  H.R.  4278 


(40  smaller  areas) 
New  York— Continued 


North  Carolina: 
Fayette  viUe. 


Rockingham-Hamlet. 
Ohio: 


Oklaboma: 
McAlMter. 


Pennsylvania: 

BenrlcA-Bloomsbarg. 


Clcarfleld-Du  Bois. 


NewOMtle. 

PottrvUle. 


Simbury-Sbamokin- 
Mount  Carmel. 

Union  town-Con  nells- 
ville. 


Tennessee: 

La         PoOette-JelUco- 
TateweU. 
Texas: 


Virginia: 

Big  Stone  Oap-Appela- 
cfala. 


Washington: 
Anaoartea. 


West  Virginia: 
Becktey. 
Bloefleid. 


Fairmont. 
Logan. 


Morgantown. 


Point     Fleasant-Oalli- 
poMs 

RonwvfTt.  -White  Sul- 
phur i->|>ring». 

\\>lch. 
Wisconsin: 


Spence  bill  (8.  722)  (as  re- 
ported by  House  com- 
mittee) 


(14S  smaller  areas) 

New  York— Continaed 

Newburgb-Middle- 
town-Beaoon. 

Odgensbmf -M  asaeoa- 
MakMM. 

Plattsborgh. 

Wells  ville. 
North  Carolina: 

Fayette  ville. 

HendersonTiOe. 

Lomberton. 

Mount  Airy. 

Rockingham-Hamlet. 
Ohio: 

West  Union. 
Portsmouth-Chilli- 
cotbe. 
Oklahoma: 

.^jdmore. 

McAlester. 

Muskogee. 

Okmulgee-Henr>'etta. 
Pennsylvania: 

Berwick-Bloomsburg. 

Butler. 

Clearfleld-Du  Bois 

Indiana. 

Klttanning-Ford  City. 

Lewlstown. 

MeadviUe. 

New  Castle. 

OU   City-Franklln- 
TitusviUe. 

Pottsvllle. 

S  a  y  r  e-Ath«is-T  0  w- 
anda. 

St.  Marys. 

Sunbory-Sbamcddn- 
Mount  Carmel. 

Unkmtown-Coimells- 
vlUe. 

Wllliamsport. 
Tennessee; 

La       FoUette-Jellico- 
Tasewell. 
Texas: 

Laredo. 

Texarkana. 
Virginia: 

Big    Stone    Oap-Ap- 
palacbia. 

Richlands-Bluefield. 
Washington: 

Aberdeen. 

Anaoortes. 

Bellingham. 

Bremerton. 

Port  Angeles. 
West  Virginia: 

Becktey. 

Bluefleld. 

Clarksburg. 

Fairmont. 

Ix>gan. 

M  art  ia*t  Hire 

.Morpantowu. 
Parkersburj:. 

Point   Pleasaut-Galli- 
polis. 

Ronoeverte- White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Welch. 
Wisconsin: 

La  Crosse. 


Douglas  bUl  (8.  722)  (as 
passed  by  Senate) 


(61  smaller  areas) 
New  York— Continaed 


North  OaroUna: 
Fayette  ville. 


Rockingham-Hamlet. 
Ohio: 

F  o  r  1 8  m  0  a  t  h  -  ChflU- 
oothe. 
Oklaboma: 

McAleeter." 


Pennsylvania: 

Berwick  -  Bloomsburg . 
Butler. 
Clearfleld-Dn  Bois. 


New  Castle. 
Pottsvllle. 


Sunbury-Shamokln- 

Mount  CarmeL 
U  nion  to  wn-C  (HmsQa- 

vlUe. 

Tennessee: 

La       FoUette-JelUeo- 
Tatcwell. 
Texas: 


Virginia: 

Big     Stone 
palachia. 


Oap-Ap- 


Washington; 
Aberdeen. 
Anacortea. 

Bellingham. 


Port  Angeles. 

West  Virgtma: 
Beck  ley 

BluefleJd. 

Clarksburg. 

Fairmont. 

Logfia. 


Morgantown. 


\\ 


Point     Pleasant-OaUi- 

polls. 
RonofvertP-WhIte 
.<ulphur  Springs. 

Wc-lch. 
.scortsin: 


•  Smaller  iu-f»»  Krcta  with  a  labor  tonv  of  1ft. 000  or  mnrc  which  are  oflBcially  classi- 
fle<l  as  "smaller  »fcas  of  sul^stantla!  lahcr  ^urpliLs"  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Se«irlty      I>ata  for  .such  ftrfa'  art-  ei-rirnillv  avsllable  on  a  semiannual  bsj^s.     Infor- 


mation for  smaller  arfa;;  w 
ihdD  IS.UOO,  is  nut  asuiiab 


Attachment  to  March  1960  Tentatu'e  List 
or  ELicrBLE  Arxas  Undct  Pboposed  Area 
Assistancx  Lbcislation 

SUMMART    or    ELlGIBIl.rTT    CRITDOA    CSID 

The  administration  iKUburn)  bill  (H.R 
4378) : 

1  Unemployment  is  now  6  percent  or 
more  of  the  labor  force,  discounting  sea- 
»<^)nal  or  temporary  factors 

a  The  annual  average  unemployment  rat« 
in  the  area  has  been  : 

(a)  At  least  50  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  4  oX  the  preceding  S  calendar 
years. 

(b)  At  least  70  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  3  of  the  preceding  4  cal- 
endar years. 


ic)  At  leafit  1(X)  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  2  of  the  preceding  3  cal- 
endar years 

The  Douglas  bill  (S.  722)  as  passed  by  the 
Senate : 

1  Unemployment  Is  now  6  percent  or 
more  of  the  labor  force,  discounting  sea- 
sonal or  temporary  factors. 

2  The  annual  average  unemployment  rate 
In  the  area  has  been: 

(a)  At  least  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  8  of  the  preceding  4  cal- 
endar years 

(b)  At  least  78  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  2  of  the  preceding  S  calendar 
yean. 


hich  nTf  not  cla.'i^ified,  or  for  areas  with  a  labor  force  ot  les^ 
le  in  Washington  on  a  consistent  l)asis. 

(c)  At  least  1(D0  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  1  of  the  preceding  2  cal- 
endar years. 

Sp>ence  bill  (S.  722)  as  reported  by  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 

1.  Unemployment  In  the  area  Is  currently 
6  percent  and  has  been : 

(a)  At  least  6  percent  during  18  of  the 
preceding  24  months 

(b)  At  least  9  percent  during  16  of  the 
preceding  18  months. 

(c)  At  least  12  percent  during  the  pre- 
ceding la  months. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  far  as  the  agri- 
cultural areas  In  the  country  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  to  Include  those  areas  In 
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which  there  existed  the  largest  number 
of  low-income  farm  families,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator is  also  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  those  families  in  each  of  such 
areas  and  the  current  prospective  em- 
plojrment  opportunity  in  such  area  and 
the  availability  of  manpower  in  each 
area  for  supplemental  employment. 

There  shall  be  included  among  these 
areas  any  county  which  is  among  the  500 
counties  in  the  United  States  ranked 
lowest  in  the  level  of  living  of  the  farm 
families,  or  which  Is  among  the  500  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  having  the 
highest  percentage  of  commercial  farms 
producing  less  than  $2,500  worth  of 
products  for  sale  annually. 

I  should  emphasize  that  this  bill  is 
Intended  to  help  the  farming  regions  of 
the  country  equally  with  the  Industrial 
regions.  I  cannot  understand  how  Sen- 
ators from  low-income  farm  areas  can 
contend  that  the  bill  Is  intended  to  help 
exclusively  industrial  areas,  because  it 
applies  equally  to  farming  areas,  and  be- 
cauae  the  sums  authorized  for  loans  are 
equal. 

What  Is  intended  Is  to  have  a  loan 
made  at  the  avera«e  yield  on  Oovcrn- 
ment  bonds  of  30  years  duration,  plus 
one-half  percent  So  this  is  in  no  sense 
a  grant  program  It  [s  In.stead  a  loan 
program  designed  lo  biinu  Industry  into 
areas  of  high  and  pcrsl.stent  unemploy- 
ment and  underomploympnt  and  to  pro- 
vide Instead  additional  employment  and 
additional  Income 

Under  the  bill  there  would  be  set  up 
a  separate  Administrator,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  an  advisory  tward  con- 
sisting of  various  Cabinet  officers  and 
leading  members  of  the  administration, 
and  a  pubiic  advisory  board  of  25  mem- 
bers consisting  of  representatives  of  la- 
bor, management,  agriculture,  and  the 
public  in  general. 

As  I  have  said,  the  loan  program  is 
conditioned  upon  sound  industrial  op- 
portunities, and  no  Government  loan  can 
exceed  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  fixed 
capital,  including  not  merely  the  cost 
of  buildings,  but  also  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, but  with  no  provision  for  work- 
ing capital. 

The  local  authorities  must  also  put  up 
at  least  10  percent  as  a  minimum — 
whereas  65  percent  is  the  ceiling  for  the 
Federal  loans — and  those  who  request 
loans  must  put  up  at  least  5  percent,  and, 
of  course,  must  provide  for  all  working 
capital  and  for  such  portions  as  are  not 
made  from  Federal  and  local  loans.  In 
practice  they  will  have  to  put  up  or  raise 
25  percent  of  the  capital  and  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  far  more 
than  this. 

So  the  aim  is  merely  to  provide  seed 
capital  with  which  to  start  new  indus- 
tries in  areas  A-here  unemployment  Is 
high  and  persistent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  exmred 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex  as  .^  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
niinoia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  spending  abroad  enormous 


sums  of  money  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment in  so-called  undeveloped  countries 
or.  aa  I  believe  the  phrase  now  is,  "de- 
veloping countries." 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  projects  for 
which  outright  grants,  not  loans,  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  countries  abroad,  which  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr. 
GauEKiNG],  and  which  he  has  made 
available  to  me. 

Visitors  in  the  gallery  and  Senators  on 
the  floor  can  see  the  huge  size  of  this 
volume.  I  have  had  it  weighed  before 
I  came  on  the  floor.  It  weighs  6  pounds. 
7  our>ces,  and  it  lists  the  billions  upon 
billioas  of  dollars  that  this  administra- 
tion. IS  giving  away  to  communities 
abroad. 

I  voted  for  most  of  these  appropria- 
tions. Incidentally  when  I  have  done  so. 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
have  been  attacked  by  the  administra- 
tion supporters  at  home. 

We  also  have  a  Development  Loan 
Fund,  largely  put  Into  effect  through  the 
imagination  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
lahoma  !Mr  Monronky'.  who  has  nrvor 
been  (liven  proper  credit  for  what  he  has 
done  Thl.s  book  welkih.s  aomcwliat  less, 
about  a  half  pound.  It  contuiivs  hun- 
dn^ds  of  Ruthorlzatlorvs  l\mountln^f  to 
$1,400  million,  with  loan.s  lAhich  have  iil- 
ready  bttMi  committed  amounting  to  $900 
million, 

The  administration  in  .saying  we  can- 
not reduce  a  sinsle  cent  of  these  sum.s, 
I  hav(i  voted  for  this  procram  In  the  past, 
and  I  expect  to  vote  for  substantial  por- 
tions of  it  this  ye.Tr.  althciunh  not  for  all 
However,  I  do  protest  the  administration 
program  of  spending  enormous  sums  of 
money  abroad  and  refusing  to  .spend 
small  sums  of  money  at  home  to  help 
rehabilitate  areas  which  have  suffered 
from  per.sistent  and  continued  high  un- 
employment. 

It  IS  a  fact  that  industries  decay.    The 
coal  mining  indu.stry,  due  to  technical 
improvements   and   the   sub-stitution   of 
other  fuels,  employs  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands fewer  workers  than  before.    As  a 
result,    Pennsylvania,    Kentucky.    West 
Virginia,   and  southern  Illinois  have  a 
high  percentage  of  unemployment  and 
have  had  this  high  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment for  years.    The  textile  indus- 
tries of  the  country  have  sustained  un- 
employment.    Other     regions     of     the 
country-  also  have  high  unemployment. 
As  a  result,  people  from  those  regions 
have  migrated   into  industrial  centers. 
However,  people  of  advanced  years  or  in 
the  middle  age  proup,  who  have  estab- 
lished families,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
migrate.    The  drying  up  of  payrolls  has 
left  in  many  cases  irhost  towns,  areas 
with    high    unemployment,     tax     rolls 
shrinktr.g,  and  relief  payments  Increas- 
ing,    These   areas    and    the    people    In 
them  ai-e  In  great  difficulty.     I  believe 
we  should  bring  industry  to  those  locali- 
ties under  loans,  so  as  to  bring  jobs  to 
some  af   these   people   and   utilize   the 
social  facilities  which  are  already  there. 
For    if    large    numbers    continue    to 
migrate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
go  into  other  regions,  where  not  only 
will  it  be  difficult  for  them  to  find  work, 
but   where   housing,    street   pavement.si 


water   systems,   sewer  systems,    electric 

light  systems,  and  all  the  other  public 
services  will  have  to  be  constructed  for 
them;  whereas  if  the  work  is  brought  to 
them,  they  can  more  fully  utilize  the  so- 
cial   capital    and    the    community    life 
which  exist  in  their  home  communities. 
All  this  and  the  reduction  of  relief  costs 
will  mean  that  even  in  more  dollars  and 
cents,  this  measure  will  yield  large  divi- 
dends to  the  American  people.     Let  us 
delay  no  longer  and  pass  this  bill.     And 
may  I  point  out  that  it  Is  futile  to  try 
to  chai\ge  it  for  If  we  do,  under  the  rules 
of   the   House.   It   will   undoubtedly   be 
killed.    If  we  wi.«.h  to  make  .some  chances, 
as  I  personally  would  like  to  do.  we  can 
amend  the  act  later.     But  if  we  really 
want  action,  we  .'^hould  vote  "yes  "    Now 
is  the  Lime  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr    Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  distirik'ui.shfHi  minority 
loader  can  support  the  motion.     If  he 
cannot,  I  hopt>  he  will  use  some  of  the 
time  on  llu'  other  .side.    I  do  not  want  to 
say  "in  opposition  to  the  motion."  be- 
cause I   know   the  minority   loader  has 
«roat    faith    In    the    municipalities    iiiul 
(!.>;; 'vvhI  area.s  of  Amorioa     He  knows 
LJi.il    tlicy    \Mll    pay    buck    cvoiy    dollar 
which    the    FihKmuI    (h)VtM  r.mriu    loiuls 
thorn     As  a  muiioi  of  fuct,  t.hr  Prdcnil 
OoviMiuncnt  madr  u  Kicit  pjofU  dui.i.n 
the  lim*'  Mr   Je.sse  Jones  was  In  chiuyr 
of  a  program  which  came  to  the  it,m  j.' 
of  a  good  many  .si-ctlons  of  tho  coui.;y 
which  had  ;)ockots  of  unemployment. 

I  believe  this  l.s  a  sound  prot;i  am  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  a  much  more  mode.st  one 
than  the  one  which  oarllrr  piissed  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  minority  loodor  can 
support  it.  If  he  cannot,  I  hope  he  will 
be  gentle  in  his  opposition  to  it.  and  will 
use  some  of  his  time  to  dlscass  it  now. 
Mr,  DIRKSEN.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  minority  leader  has  great  faith 
in  the  counties,  localities,  and  other  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  Nation  that  he 
opposes  the  motion.  I  shall  address 
myself  to  it  later.  For  the  moment.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distingubhed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON  Mi-.  President,  when 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  I  spoke  in 
opposition  to  it,  as  I  shall  again  this 
morning.  Because  tlie  Senate  will  take 
its  final  action  upon  it  today,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to  make 
a  brief  .statement  reiterating  his  unalter- 
able opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  base  my  opposition  on  the  ground  not 
only  that  it  is  dangerous,  but  that  it  vio- 
lates every  principle  or  rule  concerning' 
participation  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  such  matters  that  has  existed 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  more 
sympathy  for  areas  of  unemployment  or 
for  business.  Industrial,  or  acrrlcultural 
distress  than  I  have.  The  reason  is  that 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  only  a  few 
years  ago.  passed  through  a  critical  pe- 
riod when  some  of  our  biggest  textile 
mills  closed  their  doors.  We  had  areas 
of  heavy  unemployment  and  distress,  and 
we  had  a  burdensome  relief  load.  How- 
ever, during  that  period,  we  did  not  wait 
for  Federal  help.  We  went  to  work  our- 
selves. We  succeeded  in  bringing  to  our 
State    small    Industries — plastics,    elec- 


^ 
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tronlcs — and  in  diversifying  our  indus- 
tries and  our  employment.  Today,  be- 
cause of  the  resourcefulness,  the  courage, 
the  persistence,  and.  even  more,  the 
adaptability  of  the  working  people  of 
New  Hamt>8hlre  to  take  up  new  fields  of 
activity,  our  economic  situation  is  such 
that  we  could  not  even  qualify  for  this 
Federal  aid,  should  It  become  available 
to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

But  that  is  not  the  reason  for  my  oppo- 
sition. In  section  6.  page  8,  of  the  bill, 
there  is  Included  a  provision  against 
what  is  known  as  pirating,  I  am  posi- 
tive that  the  framers  of  the  measure 
have  drafted  the  bill  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  and  laudable  motives,  and 
have  endeavored  to  write  into  it  every 
safeguard  which  they  could.  Neverthe- 
less, this  provision  attempts  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Federal  aid.  Federal  resources 
and  Federal  money  shall  not  be  used  to 
take  Industries  away  from  one  area  or 
one  State  and  relocate  them  in  a  new 
area  or  another  State,  and  thus  cause 
employment  and  distress  in  the  State  or 
area  from  which  they  were  taken 

The  very  fact  that  this  provision  Is 
contained  In  the  bill  Indicates  that  the 
framers  and  the  supporters  of  the  meas- 
ure are  painfully  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
the  proposed  leulslation 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  can  .state,  wiUi- 
out  fear  of  contradiction  by  anyone  who 
would  ever  study  this  matter  lo  its  depth 
that  human  insenulty  can  never  write 
into  a  measure,  can  never  hed^e  it  about 
with  enough  safoKUard.s  lo  prevent  the 
Inevitable  result  that  someone  In  Wash- 
ington— perhaps  the  Administrator,  or 
the  executive  department,  or  even  the 
President — will  be  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  determining  what  parts  of  the 
countr>'  shall  receive  the  beneficent  aid 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  lift  them 
up  over  a  period  of  depression  and  un- 
employment, and  V  hat  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  suffer  thereby. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  factory 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  Connecti- 
cut and  located  in  Michigan  However, 
when  the  Federal  Government  stretches 
forth  its  long  arm  and  encourages  or  in- 
duces a  factory  to  locate  in  Michigan, 
it  Is  thereby  taking  a  factory  which,  if 
left  to  its  own  accord  and  resources, 
might  have  located  in  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire.  New  York,  or  West  Virginia 
Purthtrmore,  the  use  of  Federal  aid  and 
of  facilities  built  at  public  expense  will 
give  such  a  relocated  Industry  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  which  could  re- 
sult in  hardship,  unemployment,  and  dis- 
tress in  totally  unforeseen  areas. 

So  there  Is  no  way  on  earth  that  the 
proposed  program  can  be  administered, 
no  matter  how  good  may  be  the  inten- 
tions, without  exercising  favoritism  and 
discrimination  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment among  the  States. 

Who  would  be  the  man  who  could  ad- 
minister the  new  permanent  bureau 
which  would  be  established  in  Washing- 
ton? That  man,  if  such  a  man  were 
available,  if  a  human  being  could  be 
found  who  could  exercise  this  arbitrary 
p>ower  and  be  completely  fsiir  in  deciding 
the  relative  needs  and  merits  of  the 
different    sections    and   States    of    the 


Union,  would  have  to  be  a  man  of  high 
caliber  and  discernment,  a  man  having 
divine  intuition. 

If  there  were  such  a  man,  there  are 
many  other  places  in  the  Government 
where  he  ought  to  be  used.  He  could 
be  given  the  task  of  administering  the 
farm  pro«rram,  because  such  a  man 
would  know  when  it  was  going  to  rain 
and  when  there  would  be  a  drought.  He 
would  understand  all  the  conditions  of 
nature  which  intervene  in  the  matter  of 
farm  production  and  farm  price  sup- 
ports Or  such  a  man  could  administer 
the  national  defense,  because  he  could 
foresee  the  relative  merits  of  every  weap- 
on. Such  a  man  would  be  gifted  with  in- 
telligence which  has  thus  far  been  de- 
nied himian  beings, 

Mr  President,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  this  kind  of  authority  could  be  ex- 
ercised wisely  and  Justly,  and  without 
someone  suffering  from  the  decisions 
made  in  Washington.  Therein  lies  the 
distinction  between  the  fields  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  participate  and  those  in  which 
it  should  not 

I  am  nut  one  who  wishes  to  curtail, 
blcx-k.  and  prevent  all  Federal  aid.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  sup- 
poi  tod  the  measure  for  Federal  partici- 
pation wiUi  the  States  and  local  sub- 
divisions m  the  construction  of  facllltlM 
U)  prevent  the  pollution  of  water.  This 
morning,  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  I  would  have 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  that  meas- 
ure, because  I  happen  to  believe  that  is 
a  field  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  distinct  obligation  and  a  distinct 
responsibility 

But  in  this  field  of  aid  to  depressed 
areas,  as  In  certain  other  fields,  we  are 
marching  straight  into  an  activity  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  arrogate  unto  itself  powers 
for  good  and  powers  for  harm  that  never 
can  be  carefully  and  wisely  exercised. 

I  regret  that  some  of  those  who  sup- 
port programs  in  this  field — and  they 
even  include  the  administration — are 
doing  so  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents. 
When  shall  we  ever  learn  that  there  can- 
not be  a  little  bit  of  pregnancy?  When 
shall  we  ever  learn  that  when  we  em- 
bark upon  a  new  field  of  activity,  par- 
ticularly one  which  is  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple and  dangerous  in  practice,  when  we 
create  downtown  a  new  department 
which  will  be  permanent,  which  always 
will  be  with  us  once  it  is  created,  we 
shall  have  traveled  down  a  road  along 
which  we  can  move  in  only  one  direction, 
and  that  will  be  ahead;  we  shall  have 
adopted  a  program  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  change  in  only  one  dimension, 
and  that  will  be  to  enlarge  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  once  more  I  find 
myself  in  complete  opposition  to  this 
bill — in  any  form,  no  matter  what 
amendments  may  be  adopted,  no  matter 
what  "safeguards"  may  be  Incorporated 
in  it.  no  matter  how  much  it  may  be 
surrounded  by  every  kind  of  skillful  pro- 
tection which  its  framers  can  devise. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MANsniLD  in  the  chair).  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  expired. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois, 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat:  The  fact  that 
the  bill  has  to  have  some  of  those  safe- 
guards and  restrictions  shows  how  dan- 
gerous it  is.  and  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  fimdamen tally  and  basi- 
cally unsound. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  more  than  1 
year  ago — in  April  of  last  year — the  Sen- 
ate acted  on  this  original  bill.  At  that 
time,  under  date  of  April  2,  1959,  I  wrote 
a  report  to  my  constituents  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  report,  I  sum- 
marlsed  the  features  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  indicated  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  opposed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  report  by 
me  may  be  printed  In  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricomd, 
kifoUowi; 

TOUK  Bknatos  rb>ow» 
(By  Noasts  OoTTOH) 

Thu  w»*k  by  R  lurprUlni  cIom  volt  tht 
Brnnte  ptuuKt  the  so-calltd  area  rvdtvelop- 
ment  bill  The  m»»i  in  th»t  coconut  It  alt 
found  m  the  word  "wen  "  By  way  of  lllui- 
trntlon,  let  me  lell  you  the  »tory  of  two 
Btntea.    New    Hampshire    and    Michigan 

In  1W85  the  Amoskeag.  largeit  cotton  mill 
in  the  world  employing  16,000  at  itt  peak, 
closed  its  doors  forever.  Manchester,  a  one- 
Industry  city  for  more  than  a  century,  faced 
its  darkest  hour  and  won  out  by  sheer  grit 
and  self-reliance.  Manchester  businessmen 
organised  the  Amoskeag  Industries,  took  over 
the  chain  of  mills,  spUt  them  up,  and  went 
out  after  small  plants.  Between  1936  and 
1952  they  brought  In  73  concerns  employing 
approxlniately  11,000  people — without  spe- 
cial Inducements,  tax  exemptions,  or  Fed- 
eral aid.  When  Textron  pulled  out  of 
Nashua  throwing  3.500  out  of  work,  Nashua 
met  ItB  challenge  the  same  way.  bringing 
In  19  companies  employing  3.700,  Dover 
and  many  other  communities  have  written 
a  similar  glorious  chapter  In  their  history, 
I  wish  space  permitted  me  to  name  them  all. 
They  are  healthier  today  than  when  they 
were  at  the  mercy  oi  one  large  industry,  and 
this  solid  foundation  adds  new  meaning  to 
the  name  "Granite  State  " 

Michigan,  with  Its  giant  automotive  In- 
dustry, has  long  been  a  wealthy  State,  but 
It  dissipated  that  wealth  on  lush,  vote- 
getting  welfare  programs  of  every  kind  and 
variety.  Modern  methods  produce  more  cars 
with  less  workers.  Hence,  unemployment 
has  mounted  On  Tebruary  16  Michigan 
went  broke  Its  State  universities  had  to 
borrow  from  banks  to  heat  their  buildings 
and  pay  profeaaors  That  tragic  date  came 
to  be  called  Collapse  Day,  Private  enter- 
prise  finally  came  to  the  rescue  by  advanc- 
ing $35  million  in  taxes  months  ahead  of 
their  due  date.  Governor  Williams'  only 
solution  Is  more  borrowing  and  this  area 
redevelopment  bill— giving  him  Federal 
money  to  buy   new  Industries. 

Under  this  bill,  New  Hampshire,  which 
tightened  its  belt  and  won  its  battle,  could 
not  qualify  for  a  single  cent  of  the  $400 
mlUlon.  Thanks  to  Its  own  efforts,  It  doesn't 
have  the  required  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment.    On  the  contrary,  we  would  pay  our 
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■hAre  to  help  attxact  new  industries  to 
Michigan,  wbicfa  mtUowed  In  wealth  and 
squandered  Its  resources. 

However,  the  main  reason  for  opposing  this 
blU  is  not  because  it  siphons  money  from 
New  Hampshire  to  aid  Michigan.  The  bill  is 
dead  wrong  In  principle  and  In  practice. 
The  fact  that  Its  language  tries  to  prevent 
using  Federal  money  to  pirate  Industries 
from  one  area  to  another  shows  that  even  its 
suppxjrters  know  what  Is  bound  to  happen. 
Every  year  we  gladly  place  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  for  quick  and  gen- 
erous help  to  any  area  stricken  by  earth- 
quake, flood,  or  other  catastrophe,  but  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  when  a  new  nest  of  bureau- 
crats tn  Washington  (set  up  in  this  bill)  use 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  some  areas  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Furthermore,  the  minute  $1  of  Federal  funds 
is  available  to  help  get  new  Industries,  ever^- 
community  in  this  country  win  be  after  It. 
Self-reliance  and  frugality  will  go  out  the 
window,  and  the  floodgates  will  be  opened 
for  a  torrent  of  spending  carrying  with  It 
all  kinds  of  discrimination  and  favoritism. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  the  President  opposes 
this  bill  on  the  amount  rather  than  its  prin- 
ciple, and  many  who  voted  against  It  this 
week  might  vote  for  a  lesser  sum.  Why  must 
we  always  be  plunging  Into  new  fields  of 
Federal  spending  under  the  old  delusion  that 
it's  possible  to  be  "a  little  bit  pregnant"? 

Members  homeward  bound  for  Easter  dis- 
play some  misgivings  for  there  are  signs  of 
revolt  in  the  hinterlands  against  the  con- 
gressional spending  spree,  particularly  as 
April  15  draws  near  and  Income  taxes  are 
being  computed.  As  a  counter  irritant.  AFL- 
CIO  Is  bringing  5.000  unemployed  tcj  Wash- 
ington for  a  mass  meeting  as  Congress  re- 
turns. Unlike  Coxey  8  army  of  1894  and 
the  bonus  marchers  of  1932.  who  trudged  on 
foot  and  slept  in  tents,  they  will  travel  com- 
fortably by  plane,  train,  or  bus.  and  tlie  tab 
will  be  picked  up  by  the  union. 

This  is  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  majorities 
in  the  86th  Congress  who  owe  their  election 
to  labor  and  have  not  been  quite  as  sub- 
servient as  was  expected.  The  depressed  area 
bill  had  a  narrow  squeak.  Unemployment 
beneflts  were  extended  but  not  set  up  as  a 
permanent  Federal  dole.  The  demand  in- 
creases for  a  labor  rackets  law  with  teeth  in 
It.  Moet  amazing  of  all  is  the  proposal  by 
two  liberal  Senators.  Neuberger  and  Clark, 
that  this  Congress  hike  taxes  to  pay  for  its 
new  spending  This  Is  raiik  heresy  to  those 
who  want  to  sugar-diat  the  pill  by  more  bor- 
rowing. Imagine  suggesung  that  we  stop 
talcing  pareg'irlc  and  swallow  castor  oil. 

Perhaps  these  young  men  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  a  government  big  enough  to 
give  you  everything  you  want  is  big  enough 
to  take  everything  you've  got. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  nme  avail- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonim.  without  having  the  time  re- 
quired therefor  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side  under  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  I  may  have  permission 
to  withdraw  the  quorum  call  before  it  is 
concluded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph].  

The  PRKSIDTNO  O^CER.  The 
Senaior  from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  before  us  is  fn--  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  economic  aid  for  areas  of  the 
Nation  in  which  there  exist  the  devas- 
tating problems  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. This  measure  has  as  its  purpose 
the  encouraging  of  local  distressed  com- 
munities to  mobilize,  with  the  aid  of  our 
Federal  Government,  for  rehabilitation. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  we  pa.ssed 
S.  722.  the  area  redevelopment  bill  That 
measure  was  eiven  the  apF>roval  of  the 
memljership  of  this  body  after  extensive 
hearings,  voluminous  testimony,  and 
adequate  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  say  the  hearings  were  extensive; 
and  I  know  that  to  be  true,  becau.'^e  they 
were  conducted  in  many  sections  of  the 
Natioti.  Some  of  them  were  held  in  West 
Virginia. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the 
cospotisors  of  Senate  bill  722. 

As  we  know,  that  measure  was  broader 
in  its  coverage,  and  called  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
does  the  bill  which  was  pas.sed  the  day 
before  yesterday  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  the  measure,  in  the  form 
before  us  at  this  time,  is  a  meritorious 
and  vital  one. 

I  recall  that  I  ofTered  testimony  at 
Beckley,  the  county  seat  of  Raleigh 
County,  in  the  heart  of  the  coal-mining 
area  af  West  Virginia.  Tiemendous  ton- 
nages of  bituminous  coal  are  produced 
in  the  area  surrounding  Beckley.  Ap- 
proxutiately  118  million  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  were  mined  there  in  1959. 
About  the  same  tonnage  was  produced 
in  1958.  Yet  the  1959  production  was 
achieved  with  7,000  less  miners  on  the 
job  tlian  were  employed  in  1958. 

That  is  the  result  of  mechanization 
within  this  industry.  That  situation  did 
not  develop  only  m  1958  or  1959:  it  is 
the  reisult  of  a  long-continuing  proce.ois. 

In  mentioning  Raleigh  County,  I  speak 
of  an  area  where,  today,  perhaps  as  much 
as  27  percent  of  the  labor  force-— eager 
to  work — is  unemployed. 

There  are  other  counties  in  West  Vir- 
ginia where  these  same  percentages  pre- 
vail. 

In  We.st  Virginia  the  .subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee conducted  the  hearings  to  which 
I  have  referred.  My  diligent  colleague 
from  West  Virginia.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  was  in  charge  of  those  hearings  as 
a  member  of  that  committee.  I  partici- 
pated actively.  Mr.  President,  in  the  de- 
bate in  this  Chamber,  because  this  13  \e<4- 
islation  of  vital  mterest  to  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  our  labor  surplus  areas, 
and.  m  fact,  to  all  of  the  people,  approxi- 
mately 2  million,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

We  know  that  if  erosion  takes  place  in 
one  area  of  one  State,  that  erosion  prob- 
ably will  spill  over  into  other  areas  in 
other  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton in  the  chair » .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  was  my  privilege 
during  the  last  few  months,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate's  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  to  conduct 
hearings  in  West  Virginia  last  winter  on 
the.se  matters.  I  became  more  convinced 
that  It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that 
problems  growing  out  of  unemployment 
constitute  a  responsibility  which  must  be 
shared  at  all  governmental  levels- -local, 
county.  State,  and  Federal.  We  cannot 
set  it  apart;  we  cannot  bracket  this  job 
to  be  done  by  any  particular  unit  of 
government. 

I  rpf>eat  that  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  interested — desperately  inter- 
e.sted — in  helping  themselves.  They  are 
sturdy  folk,  TTie.se  men,  who  are  unem- 
ployed today,  are  just  as  hardy  as  were 
their  fathers  arxl  their  grandfathers;  but 
they  have  been  caught  in  a  situation, 
little  of  which  is  of  their  making,  but 
which  is  well  known,  and  which  has  been 
explained  before.  There  .seems  to  be  an 
overriding  concern  within  the  Congress 
today  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 

There  mu.st  be  bold  action,  although 
certainly  this  is  but  a  modest  program  of 
the  total  effort  which  must  be  made. 
The  timid  approach  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral administration  will  not  su/Bce. 
These  are  full-time  obli<.:ations  wh;ch  the 
Congress  must  assume,  and  part-time 
attention  to  this  requirement  is  not 
enough. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  point 
out  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  latest  budcet  message, 
urRed  the  Congres.*'  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  to  foreign 
nations.    He  said: 

Through  the  mutual  security  program  as 
a  whole  the  United  States  helps  promote  sta- 
bility and  economic  growth  in  leas  developed 
countries  and  helps  strengthen  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
President  is  correct  In  that  statement 

There  should  not  be  any  doubt  on  tlie 
part  of  the  President  or  any  other  ofRcial 
in  public  affairs  that  we  must  accept  the 
same  relative  urgency  as  relates  to  pro- 
grams right  here  in  the  United  States 
which,  as  Mr.  Eisenhower  said  about  for- 
eign aid,  '•will  promote  stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth  ■■ 

How  can  we  be  expected  to  literally 
pour  billions  of  dollars  Into  countries 
abroad  without  doine  everything  within 
our  power  to  do  at  least  as  much  for  our 
own  people  as  the  President  would  have 
us  do  for  citizens  of  other  lands? 

The  President  also  said.  In  his  mutual 
security  message: 

I  emphasize  once  again  that,  as  we  strive 
to  build  the  kind  of  world  in  which  America 
believes,  our  adversaries  are  not  all  Included 
In  the  single  word  "communism."  There 
are  distress  and  privation  as  well,  and  also 
the  desperaUon  of  peoples  when  they  realize 
that,  lacking  outside  help,  they  struggle  In 
vain  to  better  their  lives.  Widespread  chaos 
and  misery  cann.t  provide  a  world  climate 
In  which  our  free  Republic  can  prosper  and 
remain  secure. 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  Presid-nt 
of  the  United  States  in  speaking  of  men 

and  women  of  foreign  countries.     Why 
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does  he  not  speak,  as  compassionately 
and  act  as  forthrightly  concerning  those 
of  our  unfortunate  fellow  citizens  in 
these  United  States  who  are  rictims  of 
the  factors  and  conditions  which  have 
compoimded  the  problems  of  so  many  of 
our  communities  and  turned  them  into 
distres.sed  areas? 

It  Is  possible  that  "distress  and  priva- 
tion" in  foreign  countries  is  more  en- 
titled to  our  sympathy  than  "distress 
and  privation"  at  home. 

The  President  is  aggressively  in  favor 
of  this  country  providing  the  "outside 
help"  that  is  needed  by  desperate  people 
overseas — but  he  apparently  becomes 
ultra  b'ldget  conscious  when  there  Is 
proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  Congress  "outside  help"  for 
our  own  communities  back  home  in  the 
form  of  Federal  loans  and  grants,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  vocational  re- 
training. 

Mr,  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
edition  of  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
Gazette  of  Thursday  morning.  May  5. 
I  read  in  the  opening  paiagraph  these 
words: 

President  Klsenhower  has  given  assurances 
of  lending  a  hand  toward  helping  West  Vir- 
ginia with  Its  eeonotnlc  troubles.  GoTemnr 
Underwood  of  Weat  Virginia  reported 
Wednesday  from  Washington  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  President. 

That  discussion  revolved  around  the 
legislation  which  we  have  under  consid- 
eration here  today. 

I  say  again,  let  those  of  us  who  beheve 
in  this  measure — and  I  trust  we  shall 
have  a  very  substantial  vote  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  proposal — give  to  the 
President  not  only  the  opportunity  but 
the  responsibility,  of  signing  this  pro- 
posed legislation  mto  law.  and  then  we 
shall  see  if  the  vow  he  has  made  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  valid  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prouty  in  the  chair  • .  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  has 
31  minutes.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  48  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  does  not  appear  to 
have  Senators  interested  in  this  matter 
on  his  side,  so  I  will  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  very  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI.  Then  I  hope  the 
other  side  will  yield  some  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  bill  722.  the  area  re- 
development bill,  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
201  to  184.  The  responsibility  now  is 
with  the  Senate  to  appro^'e  the  House 
version  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  bill  pAssed  by  tlie  other 
body  provides  for  some  $138  million 
less  than  the  original  bill  passed  by  tbe 
Senate.  I  feel  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  loaf  at  all. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  area  re- 
development bill  provides  for  $251  mil- 
lion to  help  economically  depressed 
areas;   $75  million  will  be  provided  in 


loans  for  urban  industrial  development, 
$75  million  in  loans  for  rural  area  de- 
velopment, $50  million  in  loans  for  cx)n- 
stniction  of  public  facilities,  $35  million 
In  grants  for  public  facilities,  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  technical  assistance  grants.  $10 
million  in  grants  to  retain  workers  for 
new  jobs,  and  $1.5  million  for  vocational 
training  gi-ants. 

On  September  6,  1958,  President 
Eisenhower  vetoed  Senate  bill  3683, 
which  provided  the  same  assistance, 
generally,  that  Senate  bill  722  would 
provide. 

This  type  of  legislation  should  not 
become  partisan;  yet  the  President  him- 
self has  made  it  so  with  his  adan:iant 
position. 

The  administration  suggests  $53  mil- 
hon  for  aica  redevelopment.  Just  .how 
far  would  $53  million  go  in  a  program  of 
this  nature?  That  figure  would  not 
suffice  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  ex- 
clusively. Is  the  administration  avare 
of  the  depressed  areas  in  our  country? 
It  would  appear  that  it  is  not. 

I  realize  fully  that  the  plight  of  V/est 
Virginia  has  been  aired  frequently  in 
the  past  month,  but  allow  me.  once 
again,  to  state  that  the  situation  is 
worsening  in  some  sections  of  the 
country-. 

In  20  of  55  counties  in  my  State,  15 
percent  or  more  of  the  citizenry  receive 
sorplus  food  commodities.  There  is  one 
county  in  which  19.000  persons  or  41 
percent  of  the  population,  are  recei\dng 
these  commodities. 

Rehabilitation  in  an  area  where  ma- 
chines have  replaced  man  is  a  necesfdty. 
For  instance,  this  year  in  West  Virginia, 
40,000  men  will  extract  the  same  amount 
of  coal  from  the  fertile  fields  of  this  nat- 
ural resource  as  was  extracted  by  117,- 
000  men  10  years  ago.  It  is  impossible 
to  battle  such  catalysmic  changes  with- 
out Federal  aid. 

Chronic  unemployment  in  this  coim- 
try  in  serving  as  a  brake  on  the  economy. 
We.  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
must  be  prepaied  to  combat  the  problem. 

There  are  the  humanitarian  asp'?cts 
of  this  bill,  but  from  purely  an  economic 
standpoint  the  merits  are  evident  also. 
This  bill  would  cut  down  the  inflationary 
process.  It  would  promote  producti>ity. 
Money  put  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  come  back  later,  with  impr- 
est. 

After  a  time  the  large  sums  that  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  pay  out 
in  imemployment  compensation  would 
naturally  be  lessened  if  the  people  now 
drawing  such  payments  were  given  work. 

Welfare  programs  now  biirdening  the 
Federal  Government,  not  connected  di- 
rectly with  unemployment,  would  alsc>  be 
somewhat  reduced. 

Thousands  up>on  thousands  of  words 
have  been  said  about  the  area  rede\'el- 
opment  bill.  They  went  for  nothing  in 
1958.  In  19<K>  there  is.  once  again,  the 
opportunity  to  allow  the  distressed  areas 
to  help  themselves. 

Productive  communities,  now  IifeL?ss. 
would  be  the  result.  Inhabitants  of 
these  depressed  areas  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility themselves  to  make  this  bill 
work  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  S.  722  em- 
bodies the  plan  which  can  adequately 


come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  de- 
pressed areas.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  am 
disappointed  with  the  cutting  of  the  $138 
million  from  the  original  figure  in  the 
Senate  bill,  but  such  legislation  is  needed 
so  extremely  and  so  urgently,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill  as  it  has  been  re- 
turned to  this  Chamber. 

The  practicality,  the  fca.sibility,  and 
the  reasonability  of  the  bill  have  not 
been  erased.  It  would  induce  new  vi- 
tality into  areas  of  lingering  jobles.sness. 

Were  the  Senate  to  pass  the  House 
version  of  S.  722,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  have  within  his 
power  the  opportunity  to  aid  thousands 
of  American  citizens.  Only  his  signature 
would  be  needed. 

In  the  past,  the  administration  has 
dourly  complained  of  the  cost  of  such 
legislation,  Tliis  time  it  is  my  hope  that 
it  i^-ill  pass  up  the  price  tag — knowing 
in  advance — that  a  qtKility  item,  one  of 
deep  necessity,  does  not  come  inexpen- 
sively. 

The  people  have  spoken.  The  need 
for  area  redevelopment  legislation  is 
evident. 

The  depressed  areas,  where  serious  un- 
employment has  existed  for  some  time, 
are  undergoing  strtictural  changes  in 
their  economies.  Automatical  is  result- 
ing m  a  growing  number  of  displaced 
workers,  and  there  is  a  need  for  govern- 
mental action.  With  this  chan«e  to  au- 
tomation, in  the  long  nm,  there  will  be 
greater  prosperity.  There  will  be  better 
workmg  conditions;  but,  we  must  be 
aware  that  the  transition  will  work  tem- 
porary hard.ships — ^hardships  that  should 
and  can  be  eaied  by  legislation  such  as 
the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

The  administration  has  given  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  needs  for  area  redevelopment 
legislaUon-  As  late  as  May  3,  1960,  the 
President  expressed  the  desire  that  a  bill 
of  this  nature  be  sent  to  his  desk. 

This  body  should  act  quickly  and  posi- 
tively. 

I  for  one  do  not  feel  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  more  imjjortant  than  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  jobs,  homes, 
and  useful  lives. 

The  Senate  should  put  the  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
returned  to  us  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  should 
sign  it  immediately  so  that  the  unem- 
ployed thousands  can  work  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgima  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  been  taking  most  of  the  time, 
and  the  minority  leader  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  speakers  available  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  hope  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  my  esteemed  colleague,  will  take 
some  of  his  time  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  26  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  48 
minutes  remaining. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  26  minutes 
and  48  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr,  JavitsJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  In  the  chair  i .  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minut-es. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  have 
given  very  serious  study  to  this  bill,  as 
it  comes  to  us  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, because  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

In  March  of  1959.  when  the  bill  was 
under  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  gave  it  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  recalled.  Mr  President, 
that  I  voted  against  the  bill  on  the  vote 
on  passage  at  that  time.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I 
sought  to  have  the  bill  amended,  in  order 
to  eliminate  from  it  further  the  danger 
of  raiding  of  the  industries  of  large  in- 
dustrial States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  he  less  than  true 
to  my  own  conscience  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  my  State  if  I  did  not  make  my 
position  very  clear  We  in  the  Senate 
occupy  a  dual  position  as  Senators  of 
the  United  States  who  are  solicitous 
about  its  interests,  and  as  Senators  of  our 
own  States  and  solicitous  about  their 
interests.  We  must  necessarily  balance 
both  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  derelict  in 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  state  that  though 
I  now  intend  to  support  the  measure — 
and  I  shall  state  my  reasons  for  doing 
so — it  is  by  no  means  wholly  satisfactory. 
I  think  it  is.  however,  a  necessary  step 
at  this  time  under  these  circumstances. 

I  think  it  should  be  fairly  said  to 
those  who  may  benefit  from  passage  of 
this  measure  that  if  we  face  a  situation 
where  the  measure  is  abused  through  the 


way  in  which  it  is  used  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  unfairly  load  the  situation  in 
competition  among  the  States,  people 
like  myself.  I  think,  will  be  absolutely 
free  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  respect 
to  appropriations,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  shall,  by  our  votes,  allow  the 
measure  to  become  substantive  law  so 
that  appropriations   may   be   requested. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  in  States  like  my  own 
the  moderating  and  precautionary  as- 
pects of  this  plan  may  be  invoked  on 
appropriations,  if  it  is  abu.sed  and  if  it 
is  not  administered  in  accordance  with 
its   fundamentally  substantive   purpose. 

After  some  soul  searching.  I  have  de- 
cided to  support  the  measure  for  the 
following  reasons : 

The  measure  has  now  been  pending  for 
a  year  in  the  other  body  I  served  in  the 
other  body.  Whatever  may  be  the  ways 
in  which  the  other  body  works,  it  is  now 
clear  that  this  opportunity  mu.st  be  taken 
advantage  of.  if  the  bill  is  reasonable  at 
all  or  remotely  reasonable,  in  order  to 
send  a  measure  to  the  President  for  .sig- 
nature. If  the  bill  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  other  body,  it  will  unquestionably 
mean  we  shall  asain  have  to  run  the 
same  gauntlet,  and  we  shall  be  delayed 
for  a  year,  probably,  until  the  next  Con- 
gress, before  the  matter  will  have  to  be 
started  all  over  a«ain 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  fact  that  the  measure 
still  permits  loans  to  be  made  for  ma- 
chinery   and    equipment,   something    to 


which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
I  strongly  objected.  I  note,  however, 
that  the  amounts  involved  have  been 
very  considerably  reduced.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  administrator  could  afford  to 
devote  anything  to  machinery  and 
equipment  in  the  handling  of  the  bill,  so 
I  think  perhaps  the  objections  I  have 
might  be  dealt  with  in  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  65 
percent  of  loan  capability,  which  I  think 
is  much  too  hi«h  and  which  I  felt  should 
be  50  percent 

So  in  respect  to  the  machinery  and 
equipment  factor:  the  65  percent  of  loan 
factor;  and,  notwithstanding  the  two 
antiraiding  provisions,  still  the  possibil- 
ity that  .some  raiding  may  bo  attempted, 
I  found  myself  in  a  difficult  state  of  mind 
about  the  bill  On  balance,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  amiiunt  has  been  re- 
duced and  considering  the  fact  that 
those  of  us  who  feel  it  is  very  es.sential 
to  deal  with  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment in  world  areas  must  of  necessity 
and  in  good  con.science  give  our  atten- 
tion to  domestic  areas  of  persistent  un- 
employment, I  believe  the  bill  is  entitled 
to  supp<jrt 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  supp>ort  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  included  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  comparison 
of  the  areas  in  New  York  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  bill  as  it  came  over  to  us 
from  the  House,  as  compared  to  the 
effect  upon  similar  areas  by  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  question 
raLsed  by  the  Scott  amendment  at  the 
time  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  I. 
as  well  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  supported  that  amend- 
ment. 

There  b€'ing  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Tentative  list  of  areas  in  New  York  Stale  that  may  qual^y  for  Federal  assistance  as  areas  wUh  substanttal  and  persistent  unemployment  under 

varioMs  legislative  proposals,  March  1960 

M.\JOR  ARE.\S 


Administration  bill 


(No  major  areas) 


S.  722  as  passed  by  Houae 


(4  major  areas) 

A  Ibany-Schenectad  y-Troy . 
Bnffak) 


S,  722  as  |>afts^I  by  S«>nate 


(No  itajor  areas) 


A  (ImlnLstratjon  bill 


(2  smaller  areas) 

Amsterdam „ 

Auburn . 


Oloversvllle... 


Administration  bin 


(No  ma)or  areas) 


8.  722  as  paaaed  by  Houm 


(4  major 


New  York  City.. 
Utica-Rome 


8.  723  as  pMsed  by  8enat« 


(No  major 


SMALLER  AREAS 


S.  722  as  passed  by  House 


(10  smaller  areas) 

Am.i^t^rdam 

Auhum 

Batavla .^.. 

Corning-HomeU II 

Elmira... 

0\ens  Falls-Hudson  Fails' 

01ov?rsvllle 

Jame^stown-Dunikirk 

Kingston  ,. "' 


8.  722  88 


by  Senate 


(3  smaller  areas) 


Amsterdam. 

Auburn. 


Qloversvilje. 


Administration  bin 


(3  smaller  areas) 


8.  722  as  passed  by  House 


(16  smaller  areas) 

Newburgh-Mlddletown- 

Beacon. 
0|densbarK-Mas8ena- 

Makme. 
Otean -Salamanca 

Oneida I..IIII 

Plattsburg 

Watertown . 

WellsTlUe 


Source.  U.S.  Department  or  Ubof.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 


8.  723  as  paaaed  by  Senate 


(3  smaller  areas) 


H 
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Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
f'-om  Vermont  I  Mr  ProutyI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  State  will  receive  no  bene- 
fits whatsoever  under  this  legislative 
proposal,  but  I  would  not  opp>ose  the  bill 
on  that  cround  I  think  as  a  US,  Sena- 
tor it  is  my  responsibility  to  be  concerned 
with  problems  at  the  national  level  and 
wherever  they  exist  in  the  country.  I 
point  out,  Mr  President,  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems  I  collaborated  in 
drafting  minority  views  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  1  Mr. 
Cooper  I  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1. 

We  devoted  considerable  time  and 
thought  to  this  problem — and  I  mu.«^t 
confe.ss  that  it  Is  a  problem,  and  one 
which  gives  me  no  little  concern.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  entirely  at  State  and  local  levels. 
There  must  be  Federal  participation  and 
Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxpord  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  chap- 
ter 3  of  the  minority  views  in  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Pi-oblenxs,  entitled  Economic 
Aid  to  Ehstressed  Areas  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

CHAFTot  III.  Economic  Aid  to  Dist&£&sxd 
Aaeas 

The  minority  a^ree  with  tiie  conclusion 
that  "no  single  remrdy  will  cure  the  deep- 
rooted  i>rT>hlems  of  chronic  unerp.ployment 
and  undPrdevHnpment  "  HoweTrr,  the  re- 
py-Tt  !w  It  now  stand."  offers  no  n^medles  t,hat 
are  new.  nor  doe«  It  list  a:i  the  remedu-*  that 
are  possible 

If  the  cotnmlttee  really  desl.'^s  the  passage 
of  a  bill.  It  might  be  desirable  at  least  to 
outline  the  bajdc  points  which  are  essential 
for  the  be)!lnnlng  of  such  a  proeram  In  ve- 
toing the  area  redevelopment  bl'.!  which  was 
pa«*d  by  the  85<h  Ormgresp,  the  President 
cited  a  number  of  specific  objection.'^  many 
of  which  remain  In  the  legislation  as  It 
passed  the  Senate  In  the  86th  0>npress,  and 
an  efrr>rt  should  be  made  to  meet  some  of 
these  objections  In  order  to  evolve  a  practi- 
cal pro-am  and  to  assure  the  passage  of  a 
bill   in  this  session. 

CJomments  on  essential  points  to  be  In- 
cluded In  letrli^latlon.  with  conunents  on  pos- 
sible changes  fn^m  varlou.s  existing  propos- 
als, are  noted  below ; 

I .  soopi  or  rEDnwi.  aid  to  labAb  surplus 
arkas 

In  general,  the  Federal  aid  provided  should 
be  restrlct.ed  to  a  limited  number  of  areas 
with  truly  chronic  unem^ployment.  Including 
rural  areas,  so  that  the  aid  which  can  be 
given  will  be  effective,  rather  than  be  so 
thinly  spread  as  to  be  wasted. 

a    tmBAH  AUtAS 

The  amount  of  unemploynrvent  which 
wmld  qualify  an  are*  for  Industrial  loans 
could  vary  wtth  the  national  level  of  unem- 
pl'  ymcnt,  tl.'js  defining  specific  areas  hav- 
ing separate  problems.  EHtnnc  a  recesdon 
Feder&l  acUvlty  Is  eBaenUai.  but  it  Bbcnikl  be 
broad  gaged  The  dtsfaauTd  «re*  program 
should  be  geared  to  the  speclAc  problem  oC 
longrun  chronic  unemployment. 


It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  flexible  cri- 
teria be  Uie  basis  for  legislation.  The  natu-e 
f>f  the  criteria  for  eligibility  of  areas  for  In- 
dustrial loans  constituted  one  of  the  priJi- 
cipiii  reasons  for  the  President's  veto  of  the 
earlier  irgisiatlan. 

3      RURAL  ARZAS 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  assistance  he 
provided  for  rural  areas  Many  of  the  coal- 
mining areas  are  In  this  category. 

Numerous  witnesses  testified  to  the  gra:- 
Ity  of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  rural  areas.  Moreover,  studies  by  the  !>:- 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Indicate  that  the  number  of 
farm  Jobs  required  In  the  1960's  will  decllr  e 
further,  as  they  have  In  the  last  three  de<- 
ades.  If  many  of  the  people  now  living  on 
farms,  and  especially  the  young  people,  aie 
to  find  a  livelihood  without  moving  out  of 
the  area  It  will  be  necessary  Uj  develop  In- 
dustrial activity.  This  is  widely  recognized. 
Work  Is  under  way  through  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Improve  the  situation  In  these  area:;, 
but  that  program  Is  primarily  oriented  t3 
agriculture  and  makes  no  provision  either 
for  technical  assistance  or  f^r  loans  for  In- 
dustrial development.  Tlicrefore,  Uie  minor- 
ity believe  that  aid  to  rural  as  well  as  urban 
areas  Is  essential  to  the  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  chronic  unemployment. 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  au- 
thorized to  develop  more  effective  measures 
for  the  Identification  of  chronically  depressed 
rural  areas,  witliln  a  broad  provision  indicat- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  selected  from  kw- 
Income  areas  with  high  levels  of  unen.ploy- 
ment  and  underemploj-ment. 

4-  punix:   rACTLmis 

Public  facilities  are  often  the  real  bar  hi 
lorai  redevelopment  whether  the  lack  b<? 
sewers,  a  good  water  Fupply,  access  roads, 
or  other  public  facilities.  There  Is  ampl'? 
eTldence  that,  next  to  technical  asslstanc"? 
for  planning  an  economic  redevelopmen : 
profrram  especially  In  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  adequate  public  facilities  are  most 
urvent.  Many  communities  can  and  do  fi- 
nance ptirh  improvements,  but  others  do  no"; 
hsTe  credit  to  do  the  Job  by  themselves 
TTie  minority  believe  that  some  aid  of  thl;j 
kind  is  absolutely  essential,  particularly  ir 
the  rural  program  and  further  jugfreata  thfit 
there  Is  more  whl'^h  should  be  done  by  the 
States   than   has  so   far    been    achieved 

'Hie  administration  has  opposed  grants 
for  I'^ra!  publir  facUltle*  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vision for  such  loans  through  a  new  area 
rede. ''lopment  agency  It  has  proposed,  In- 
.stead.  that  the  existing  facilities  of  HHFA 
be  used  to  make  loan?  of  this  kind,  with  the 
provision  that  fln;t  priority  be  given  to 
pTTTioesslng  applications  for  jwojects  in  rede- 
velopment areas  The  HHTA  has  already 
made  loans  amounting  to  close  to  f  100  mil- 
lion for  facilities,  all  to  communities  of 
10.000  population  or  under,  and  Is  presently 
seeking  authorization  for  an  additional  8100 
million  The  minority  recommend  that  a 
legislative  solution  be  sought  along  these 
lines.  In  order  to  avoid  setting  up  still  an- 
other Federal  lending  agency.  Since  loame 
for  public  facilities  appear  to  be  e&senti^il 
for  the  redevelopment  of  some  areas,  notably 
the  smaller  areas  whose  credit  Ls  not  suffi- 
ciently good  to  float  t>onds  for  major  im- 
provements a  satisfactory  solution  is  Im- 
portant. 

£      UiDVSTXlAL    LOANS 

There  is  general  agreement  that  loans  for 
the  coostrucUon  of  tndustrtal  facilities  are 
essential  to  this  program.  There  has  been 
disagreement  on  the  amounts  which  should 
t>e  authorized. 

The  President  ha«  again  urged  peoaage  oi 
area  redevelopment  legislation,  and  has  In- 


cluded $50  million  for  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment loans  in  the  budget  for  fiscal   1961. 

While  the  minority  believe  a  larger  au- 
thorization than  $50  million  is  needed  for 
this  program,  the  main  thing  is  to  make  a 
start.  Time  Is  required  to  organize  an 
agency,  to  qualify  areas,  to  provide  technical 
assistance,  for  communities  to  develop  suit- 
able local  economic  development  plans  and 
to  have  them  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  authority,  to  negotiate  for  loans,  etc. 
Not  all  industrial  areas  that  would  qualify 
under  the  administration  bill  have  redevel- 
opment plans;  not  all  such  areas  want  Fed- 
eral loans,  as  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee Indicates 

e.    CONTINUID    NEED    FOR    AREA    REOrvZIXJPMEJ.'T 
LEGISLATION 

There  is  no  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  continuing  need  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  depressed  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

In  all  of  the  affected  communities  which 
your  committee  vl.slted  during  the  hearings, 
there  were  repeated  pleas  fir  development 
loans,  for  technical  planning,  for  projects 
whereby  the  community  could  attract  new 
Industry  and  Improve  Its  opportunities  for  a 
share   in   the   national   prosperity. 

Unemployment  In  some  areas  has  reached 
as  high  as  16  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and 
has  persisted  at  high  levels  for  long  periods 
of  time.  In  other  areas  opportunities  for 
employment  simply  do  not  exist,  and  the 
stultifying  effects  are  equally  apparent. 
These  are  not  temporary  maladjustments, 
but  continuing  problems  of  economic  dis- 
tress. 

Technological  changes,  migration  of  In- 
dustry, shifts  In  demand,  depletion  of  re- 
sources all  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  But  whatever  the 
cause,  we  cannot  be  healthy  as  a  nation  with 
sagging  pockets  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremplovment  as  unpleasant  reminders  of 
ovrr  lack  of  action  and  inability  to  set  our 
economic  house  In  order. 

E>epressed  areas  are  an  exf>enslve  burden 
which  our  country  cannot  afford  to  carry. 
Not  only  Is  the  Individual  deprived  rri  his 
right  to  llvellhfxxl,  but  our  national  cash 
register  must  sulfer  accordingly 

A  greater  part  of  our  country  Is  enjoying 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  with  Indications 
that  we  will  forge  ahead  to  even  greater  busi- 
ness and  econonxic  growth.  For  certain  areas 
and  communitl«>  to  be  caught  in  the  back- 
wash of  this  Udi:.  ihrough  no  fault  of  their 
own.  is  a  national  hazard. 

We  need  the  active  participation  of  every 
American  citizen  in  our  national  welfare. 
We  must  extend  to  these  areas  of  continued 
depressed  conditions  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical asslftance  needed  to  put  themselves 
back  on  the  track. 

It  Is  a  matter  ;if  ;wlme  Importance  to  the 
work  of  this  committee  that  an  area  redevel- 
opment bill  be  enacted  and  the  program 
launched  this  year  with  sufflcunt  means  for 
stlmui&ting  local  effort. 

7.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Technical  assl.stance  must  have  a  very 
high  priority  m  t.ny  distressed  areas  legisla- 
tion, everyone  Is  agreed.  If  charges  are  con- 
sidered, the  minority  believe  that  even 
greater  stress  should  be  placed  upon  this 
feature  It  Is  especially  Important  for  rural 
areas  and  very  small  communities. 

8.  VOCATIONAL    THAINLNC 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  vocational 
training  In  the  present  report,  and  this  is 
highly  advisable.  All  bills  relating  to  area 
redevelopment  contain  some  provision  for 
vocational  trainin?.  and  the  Senate  measure 
makes  it  clear  that  training  other  than  con- 
ventional vocational  education  is  Involved. 
Training  Includes  such  important  programs 
as    apprentlcefhip    training   and    on-the-job 
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training,  both  of  wblob,  In  practlo*.  art 
much  tnort  elo««ly  rtlattd  to  aoqulrlng  ikiUt 
that  wtll  l«td  to  rttrnploymant.  ilno*  thli 
trulnlng  would  b«  dtrtcted  to  th«  nttdi  of 
particular  Induatrlaa. 

However,  none  of  the  btlli  preeently  under 
condderatlon  Indlcatee  that  the  proepectlve 
roemployment  for  which  training  li  being 
given  need  neceiaarUy  be  In  a  dlitreeaed 
area,  since  some  people  will  presumably  be 
moving  from  this  area.  Nor  does  any  bill 
make  provision  for  transporting  persons  to 
places  of  training  or  retraining.  A  special 
allotment  for  needed  training  facilities  might 
well  be  provided  through  a  grant,  to  be 
handled  by  the  agency  operating  the  local 
program.  At  the  Federal  level,  HEW  might 
administer  the  financial  aid  for  training,  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  needed  types  of  training.  A  specific 
provision  of  $1,500,000  for  this  purpose  ts 
made  In  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Is 
favored  by  the  minority. 

».    STTBSISTKMCl:    PAYMENTS    DrRING    RETRAINrNG 

Both  the  Senate-passed  and  the  proposed 
House  bill  Include  a  provision  for  grants  to 
States  In  an  amount  of  $10  million  for  sub- 
sistence payments  to  unemployed  persons 
not  receiving  unemployment  Insxirance  bene- 
fits but  certified  as  undergoing  vocational 
training  or  retraining.  Under  present  rules, 
an  unemployed  person,  otherwise  eligible, 
who  decides  to  take  training  is  considered  In- 
eligible for  unemployment  compensation 
since  he  Is  not  available  for  work  while  un- 
dergoing training.  This  penalizes  the  person 
with  the  Initiative  to  undertake  a  training 
program.  There  Is,  therefore,  considerable 
merit  In  retraining  subsistence  payments. 
However,  It  Is  regarded  as  undesirable  that 
these  should  be  administered  by  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  services. 

It  U  therefore  recommended  that  a  local 
authority,  preferably  an  educational  author- 
ity or  the  local  director  of  the  redevelopment 
program,  administer  these  grants,  which 
would  be  related  In  amount  to  what  the  In- 
dividuals would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  system. 
A  specific  authorization  of  funds,  on  the 
order  of  $5  million,  for  payments  for  train- 
ing and  grants  to  States  for  administering 
should   be  provided. 

10.    RURAi   DEVKLOPMENT   PROGRAM 

Inadequate  attention  Is  given  by  the  ma- 
jority to  the  rural  development  program  In 
connection  with  the  proposals  for  area  re- 
development This  whole  subject  deserves 
more  emphasis  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  rural  areas  In  which  Income 
from  farming  Is  very  small  and  where  there 
is  considerable  underemployment  or  unem- 
ploynvent. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  number  of  Jobs 
available  In  a^culture  has  declined  steadily 
and  will  decline  during  the  1960s  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor  estimates,  indicate 
another  decline,  this  time  of  approximately 
17  percent,  between  1960  and  1970  In  the 
circumstances,  the  emphasis  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  sliould  be  directed  not 
merely  toward  assisting  farmers  to  Improve 
their  incomes,  although  this  Is  useful,  but  to- 
ward assisting  the  development  of  these 
areas  along  Industrial  lines,  and  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  young  people  to  take 
their  places  in  an  Industrial  society,  and  aid 
in  placing  persons  displaced  In  rural  areas  In 
suitable  Jobs.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions are  made  along  these  lines: 

( 1 )  Substantial  stepping  up  of  the  services 
of  the  US  Employment  Service  and  Its  affili- 
ated employment  services  in  niral  areas,  not 
necessarily  through  the  location  of  new  of- 
fices but  through  three  phases  of  their  pro- 
gram: 


(a)  tUgiitratlon  for  job  appUcatlona — with 
traveling  repreientatlvce  going  to  tmall 
townt  on  a  regulv  bMl«; 

(b)  Work  With  the  rural  echooli  to  pro- 
vide better  occupational  Information  for 
young  people  on  future  occup»tloni  together 
with  testing  and  counseling  services  for  tho«e 
going  Into  the  labor  maxket,  almilar  to  the 
•ervicew  now  provided  in  urban  areas; 

(c)  Extension  to  more  areas  of  the  val- 
uable tklll  surveys  made  by  the  State  em- 
ployment sec\irlty  agencies  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Eanployment  Se- 
curity, on  the  skills  of  the  people  in  these 
areas  Similar  surveys  have  been  helpful,  as 
In  the  Lawrence,  Mass  ,  area.  In  attracting 
new  Industry  It  Is  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment af  Labor  that  some  36  States  have  made 
or  are  currently  making  area  skill  surveys. 
Among  the  larger  States  which  are  active  in 
this  field  are  a  number  with  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus,  including  Illinois, 
Michigan.  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 
The  atallability  of  manpower  is  one  sound 
basis  for  attracting  industry  to  an  area.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment tf  Labor,  through  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  working  with  the  States 
In  which  there  are  areas  of  substantial  la- 
bor surplus,  such  as  would  qualify  for  area 
redevelopment  assistance,  expand  its  pro- 
gram for  making  these  skill  surveys  and  give 
priority  to  areas  of  labor  surplus. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  four  of  Its 
cooperating  State  agencies  now  have  an  ex- 
perimantal  riual  program  in  process,  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  Employment  Service  ac- 
tivities Working  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Depiirtment  of  Labor.  £ind 
the  staff  of  the  Extension  Service  and  the 
State  employment  ser-.ices  have  arranged 
for  experimental  projects  In  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas;,  and  Wisconsin,  involving 
skill  surveys,  the  promotion  of  nonfarm  Jobs, 
placement,  testing,  and  coun.sellng  of  work- 
ers and  potential  workers  In  the  area.  All 
of  the»e  States  have  active  rural  develop- 
ment aommittceii. 

The  Department  of  Labor  prepared  tech- 
nical guidelines  for  a  group  of  surveys  for 
appraising  the  occupwitlonal  potential  of 
these  areas,  and  the  State  agency  has  sur- 
veyed the  population  In  the  selected  coun- 
ties and  has  taken  applications  for  place- 
ment, and  has  prepared  a  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  area.  In  one  of  these 
countlas.  Adair  County  In  Kenturky.  a  new 
garment  factory  has  been  opened,  employing 
75  per»:>ns.  and  may  later  employ  125.  Its 
establishment  was  in  part  the  result  of  the 
availability  of  evidence  that  suitable  man- 
power  could   be    found    In    this   area. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  full  report  on  the 
work  of  these  experimental  studies  will  be 
available  In  the  spring,  and  that  by  early 
summer  the  Department  of  Labor  will  have 
a  proposal  for  a  more  active  program  In 
rural  areas.  The  minority  recommended 
that  the  committee  request  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  exf)edlt*  plans  for  an  active  pro- 
gram la  rural  areas  for  counseling,  testing, 
and  placement. 

11.    A    COORDINATED    ATTACK    ON    THE    DEPRESSED 
AREA    PROBLEM 

InsulBclent  attention  ts  paid  In  the  ma- 
jority report  to  the  Important  activities  al- 
ready being  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which,  If  more  eflTectively  co- 
ordinated, would  be  of  great  help  to  areas 
in  need  of  redevelopment.  A  bill  along 
these  lines  (S.  2730)  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Cooper  In  the  Ist  session  of  the  86th 
Congre«,  providing  for  an  interagency  com- 
mittee to  prepare  coordinated  programs  for 
the  development  of  areas  in  need  of  rede- 
velopmant. 

In   December    1959    an    Interdepartmental 
Oommlt«ee  To  Ooordlnat*  Pederal  Area  As- 


sistance Programs  was  appointed  by  the 
President  The  members  of  the  committee 
Include  the  Under  Secretsxy  o(  Commerce, 
Chairman;  the  Deputy  Pootmaster  General; 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Under 
Secretiu-y  of  Agriculture;  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ol  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics i;  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration; the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Buisness  Administration,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  MoblllZi\tlon;  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Public  Works;  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

This  Committee  Is  working  with  the  long- 
established  Committee  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment  Programs. 

The  Committee,  which  began  operations  In 
December  1959,  has  prepared  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  agencies  The  rec- 
ord of  assistance  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  other 
agencies  is  quite  impressive  We  understand 
that  this  Committee  has  already  sent  a  task 
force  into  one  coal-mlnlng  area  in  Pennsyl- 
vaiila  (Tamaquai  where  there  has  been  a 
large  layoff,  to  aid  In  working  out  a  local 
program  This  effort  should  go  much  fur- 
ther More  task  forces  should  be  sent  Into 
distressed  areas  to  work  out  specific  activities 
through  coordinated  use  of  existing  Federal 
programs,  where  possible,  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Cooper. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  To  Co- 
ordinate Federal  Area  Assistance  Programs  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  minor- 
ity re>commend  that  it  be  given  statutory 
authority  In  connection  with  any  area  rede- 
velopment program  which  is  past.  It  is 
clear  that  such  a  committee  would  be  needed 
even  If  there  were  a  new  area  redevelopment 
authority 

12.    SMALX    BTJSINESS    ADMINI.STHATTON    AID 

The  Small  Business  Ad.-nlnlstratlon  also 
has  a  community  development  program 
which  offers  aid  to  local  development  com- 
panies in  the  form  of  loans  for  the  cost  of 
planned  new  factory  buildings  or  their  con- 
version or  expansion,  as  well  as  various  forms 
of  technical  assistance,  in  addition  to  Its 
regular  loans  to  small  business.  These  serv- 
ices are  not  confined  to  labor-surplus  are;is. 
but  requests  for  projects  In  such  areas  are 
given  priority  In  processing  The  Small 
Business  Administrator  indicates  that  37 
loans  aggregating  $4,280,000  were  made  to 
community  development  companies  In  1959 
and  1960  through  March  21.  Loans  are  also 
made  to  State  development  companies.  So 
far.  one  such  loan,  for  $314,000  to  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  approved.  We  urge  In- 
creased activity  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  Its  community  development 
program. 

13      PREFERENTIAL    FEDERAL    PXIRCHASING    AND 
CONTRACTING 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  followed  an  official  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  placing  of  defense  contracts 
and  facilities  In  areas  where  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  labor.  It  has  diverted  a  portion  of 
defense  contracts  into  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  or  to  Industries  which  are 
depressed,  on  a  preferential  basis,  to  the 
extent  that  facilities  are  available  and  the 
bids  are  competitive.  It  has  also  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  effects  of  employ- 
ment cutbacks,  giving  advance  notice  to  the 
Employment  Service. 

The  most  Important  of  the  programs  for 
preferential  procurement  operates  under  De- 
fense Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  Under  this 
policy.  $14  billion  In  contract  awards  have 
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gone  to  labor-eurplus  arena  Iroin  January  1, 
1988.  to  January  1,  19«0  Tlils  total  In- 
cludes many  awards  which  would  have  gone 
Into  these  labor-surplus  areas  In  any  case. 
Of  the  total.  1144.800,000  have  gone  to  areas 
of  labor  surplus  apeclflcally  as  a  result  of 
preferential  treatment.  These  figures  in- 
clude contracts  of  $10,000  and  over  for  de- 
fense supplies  and  servlcee  and  construction 

Prior  to  January  1,  1958,  records  were  kept 
only  of  contracU  of  $26,000  and  over  and 
only  for  supplies  and  equipment  In  the 
period  between  July  1.  1962,  and  January  1, 
1968,  these  figures  show  a  total  of  $4  billion 
In  awards  to  surplus  areas  generally,  of 
which  $95  million  were  awarded  on  a  pref- 
erential basis. 

Early  in  1958  when  a  business  recession  was 
on,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  as 
indicated  in  testimony  by  his  representative 
before  this  committee,  took  several  actions 
to  give  emphasis  to  this  program  He  In- 
serted a  clause  in  supply  contracts  of  $5,000 
and  over,  in  which  the  contractor  agreed  to 
use  his  efforts  to  place  subcontracts  with 
firms  In  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
and  policy  decisions  were  taken  that  where 
there  was  a  choice  between  making  a  set- 
aside  for  small  business  and  a  set-aside  for 
firms  in  labor  surplus  areas,  the  labor  sur- 
plus area  would  be  given  preference  The 
record  shows  that  the  volume  of  preference 
awards  rose  considerably  after  these  actions 
were  taken 

While  these  amounts  are  not  a  large  share 
of  the  defense  budget,  defense  contracts 
can  be  very  Important  to  surplus  labor  com- 
munities, particularly  smaller  coirmiunl- 
tles.  Although  the  minority  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Government  services  concerned 
are  making  conscientious  and  continuing 
efforts  under  existing  regulations  to  give 
special  attention  to  labor  surplus  areas,  we 
believe  that  the  dollars  spent  In  these  areas 
by  the  Federal  Government  could  Xx  In- 
creased If  the  policy  Is  extended  beyond  the 
procurement  of  defense  supplies  and  services 
and  construction  per  se 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  therefore  recommend  that — 

1  The  Federal  Government  direct  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  defense  and  otherwise,  either 
through  Executive  order  or  by  legl.slatlon.  to 
give  preferential  treatment  to  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surpltis  In  their  purchasing 
and  contracting,  under  preferential  policies 
affecting  contracts  of  substantial  size  similar 
to  those  in  Defense  Manp<jwer  Policy  No    4. 

2  Federal  agencies  should  be  directed, 
when  locating  or  expanding  or  curtailing 
employment  outside  Washington,  to  give 
special  consideration  to  putting  new  Installa- 
tions In  areas  of  stibstantlal  labor  surplus. 
This  applies  both  to  defense  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  facilities. 

New  defense  installations  are  being  dis- 
persed; so  are  jpeclal  installations  for  manu- 
facture of  new  weapons.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  put  such  Installations  where  there 
is  surplus  civilian  labor  to  aid  In  their  con- 
struction and  to  man  the  civilian-type  serv- 
ices It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  mili- 
tary and  to  the  area. 

On  the  civilian  side  of  governmental  activ- 
ities. It  is  also  good  policy  to  decentralize  cer- 
tain functions — notably  clerical  functions — 
outside  of  Washington.  Instead  of  crowding 
these  offices  into  huge,  congested  areas  where 
labor  is  scarce,  they  could  well  be  erected  or 
leased  in  lower  cost  areas  where  labor  is 
available. 

Excellent  examples  are  the  Internal 
Revenue  office  for  tabulation  of  Income  tax 
returns  in  Lawrence.  Mass.  with  400-500 
employees;  the  office  for  the  tabulation  of  the 
Census  of  Population  of  1960  In  Jefferson- 
vllle,  Ind..  In  the  Loulsvlle,  Ky..  area,  with 
600-1.500  employees.  This  was  formerly  a 
large   ordnance    facility.     In    addition,    the 


Census  Department  has  arranged  for  clerical 
work  on  the  Census  of  Agriculture  of  1064 
in  Pituburg,  Kans,,  a  labor  surplus  area, 
which  Is  now  a  district  office.  The  Census 
of  Agriculture  of  1060  is  being  tabulated  In 
Parsoiu,  Kans.,  and  this  Installation  will  be 
converted  into  a  national  headquarters. 

Tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  In- 
strumental In  securing  locations  of  plants  of 
Its  contractors  in  labor  surplus  areas  in  the 
Korean  period — for  example,  the  plant  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  the  Union  Carbide  8c 
Carbon  plant  in  PEiducah,  Ky.  These  actions 
were  t-iken  on  the  initiative  of  the  agencies 
concerned,  with  surveys  by  the  Department 
of  Labors  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
and  Its  affiliated  State  agencies  to  assure  a 
location  where  there  was  an  adequate  labor 
supply.  It  is  this  kind  of  activity  which  we 
believe  should  be  pursued  more  systemati- 
cally by  the  Federal  Government,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Defense  follows  a 
policy  of  notification  where  installations  are 
being  curtailed,  we  believe  that  more  could 
be  done  on  a  positive  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. Positive  action  to  explore  other  gov- 
ernmental uses  of  these  facilities  should  be 
taken  prior  to  announcement  of  decision  to 
curtail. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  be  asked  to  give 
consideration  to  changing  the  present  defini- 
tion of  "labor  surplus  areas  "  for  purposes  of 
Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4  and  similar 
programs,  to  make  more  restrictive  the  list  of 
areas  qualified  to  receive  perference  In  Fed- 
eral purchases  so  that  a  larger  share  of  pur- 
chases will  bo  into  areas  of  truly  chronic 
unemployment 

In  the  recession  of  1957-58,  unemploy- 
ment r  ise  above  6  percent  for  several  months 
In  consequence,  many  major  labor  market 
aresis  qualified  for  preferential  treatment 
under  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No  4.  For 
example,  in  mld-1958,  at  the  trough  of  the 
most  recent  recession.  89  out  of  149  major 
labor  market  areas,  with  over  70  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force  In  these  areas,  had  un- 
employment above  6  percent  and  were  eli- 
gible for  preferential  treatment  These  in- 
cluded such  major  areas  as  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  minority  believe  that  the  test  for 
qualification  of  areas  receiving  special  pref- 
erential treatment  should  rise  or  fall  with 
the  national  average  rate  of  unemployment, 
and  that  In  periods  of  recession  a  higher 
minimum  rate  should  be  established.  This 
principle  was  established  in  the  qualifica- 
tions for  cities  eligible  for  loans  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  1st  Fession  of  the  86th 
Congress  (S  722)  It  is  requested  that  spe- 
cial study  be  given  to  effecting  this  change 
In  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  the  present, 
so  that  regulations  will  be  well  understood 
in  advance  of  any  possible  rise  in  unem- 
ploj-ment  in  future  years 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  statement  represents  a 
sympathetic  and  objective  approach  to 
this  problem,  and  I  hope  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  take  time  to  read  it. 
either  in  the  report  or  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

In  the  report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Unemployment  Problems,  the 
minority  recommended  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  give  consideration  to 
changing  the  piesent  definition  of  "labor 
surplus  areas"  for  purposes  of  I>efense 
Manpower  Policy  No.  4  and  similar  pro- 
grams to  make  more  restrictive  the  list 
of  areas  qualified  to  receive  preference 
in  Federal  purchases  so  that  a  larger 
share  of  purchases  will  go  into  areas  of 


truly  chronic  unemployment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  mid- 1958,  at  the  trough  of  the 
most  recent  recession.  89  out  of  149 
major  labor  market  areas,  with  over  70 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  in  these 
areas,  had  unemployment  above  8  per- 
cent and  were  eligible  for  preferential 
treatment.  These  included  such  major 
areas  as  Detroit  and  Philadelphia. 

I  believe  that  the  teat  for  qualification 
of  areas  receiving  special  preferential 
treatment  should  rise  or  fall  with  the 
national  average  rate  of  unemployment, 
and  that  in  periods  of  recession  a  higher 
minimum  rate  should  be  established. 

This  principle  was  embodied  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  S.  722,  but  it  is  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  House-passed 
version  of  this  legislation. 

Area  redevelopment  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  help  hard-core  depressed  areas. 
I  have  right  here  with  me  a  list  of  in- 
dustrial areas  which  would  qualify  for 
help  under  the  House  distortion  of  the 
Senate  bill.  This  amended  proposal 
would  qualify  44  major  industrial  areas 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  9  out  of 
10  of  the  major  industrial  areas  in  the 
United  St-ates  show  employment  totals 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  .some  of  the  major  aresis  that  will 
qualify  for  money  under  this  bill  even 
though  they  have  less  than  6  percent 
unemployment  now.  These  areas  are 
New  York  City;  Philadelphia:  Newark, 
NJ  ;  York  Pa.:  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.: 
Worcester.  Mass.;  Trenton.  N.J.;  Pater- 
son.  N.J.:  BiiTTiingham.  Ala  :  and  Port- 
land. Maine. 

The  criteria  in  both  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  S.  722.  and  the  criteria  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  were  so  drafted  as  to 
insure  that  the  bulk  of  money  would  go 
to  the  truly  depressed  areas  that  have 
a  long  range  problem  to  solve  The 
Douglas  bill  would  qualify  19  major 
areas:  the  administration  bill.  16  major 
areas.  Contrast  these  realistic  assess- 
ments of  what  constitutes  a  depressed 
area  with  the  results  of  the  criteria  of 
the  House  proposal  which  would  qualify 
right  now  44  major  areas. 

Why  does  the  House  bill  produce  such 
weird  consequences?  The  principal  rea- 
son is  that  one  of  its  criteria  for  de- 
termining a  depressed  area  is  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6  percent  in  18  out  of 
the  last  24  months.  Anytime  we  have 
the  slightest  recession  practically  every 
industrial  area  in  the  country  will  be 
eligible  for  help  and  this  will  spread  the 
money  so  thin  that  hard-core  depressed 
areas  for  whom  the  bill  is  really  intended 
would  get  practically  nothing. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  spoken  prin- 
cipally about  industrial  redevelopment 
areas.  Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  rural  development  situation.  The 
House  bill  purportedly  attempts  to  set 
up  a  rural  development  program  which 
will  allegedly  aid  farming  areas  by  bring- 
ing industry  to  these  rural  counties. 
Here  again  we  find  that  the  criteria  are 
almost  fictional  in  concept  and  have  no 
relationship  whatsoever  to  reality. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  $75  million  plant 
loan  fund.  This  is  enough  money  to 
start  a  real  substantial  program.  But 
here  again  it  isn't  the  amount  of  money 
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that's  bad,  it's  how  the  money  will  be 
distributed  under  the  poorly  drawn 
criteria. 

Seventy-flve  million  dollars  will  have 
to  be  spread  thinly  across  663  eligible 
counties.  When  you  split  up  this  fund 
by  the  663  counties,  you  end  up  with  23 
new  jobs  per  county.  This  calculation  is 
based  on  testimony  to  the  effect  that  it 
taJces  about  $5,000  to  create  a  new  job. 

Those  who  support  the  criteria  in  the 
House  bill  are  faced  with  this  dilemma. 
The  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  that 
either  everyone  of  the  663  counties 
eligible  for  rural  development  may  well 
get  funds  to  the  loss  and  serious  detri- 
ment of  chronically  depressed  areas  such 
as  those  in  West  Virginia  or,  and  this  is 
the  second  prong  of  the  dilemma,  only 
truly  depressed  areas  will  get  the  money 
if  the  bill  is  administered  properly  and 
the  hundreds  of  counties  that  are  made 
eligible  by  the  bill  will  have  been  misled 
to  believe  that  they  are  going  to  get  Fed- 
eral money  when,  in  fact,  they  are  not. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  elements  m 
the  Senate  bill.  In  particular,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  procedures  which  call  for 
borrowing  money  from  the  Treasury 
rather  than  usmg  the  appropriation 
process,  but  I  must  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1,  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Banlcing  and  Currency 
Committee,  did  have  the  good  sense  to 
realize  that  the  legislation  that  is  needed 
is  legislation  to  help  depressed  areas  and 
that  we  will  be  hurting  rather  than  be 
helping  depressed  areas  if  we  spread  the 
money  so  thinly  that  the  truly  troubled 
areas,  such  as  those  in  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,   will  get  virtually  nothing. 

I  shaU  vote  against  the  bill  for  two 
principal  reasons.  First.  I  object,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  to  legislation  of  this 
kind  and  of  this  importance  being 
brought  up  on  such  short  notice  and  un- 
der such  restrictc<l  time  for  debate.  The 
House  acted  on  this  mea.sure  only  2  days 
ago.  This  morning  I  called  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  asked  them  to  give  me  a  com- 
parison of  the  House  amendment  and 
the  Senate  bill,  which  was  passed  some 
time  ago.  They  said.  We  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  do  that."  Up  to  this 
time  I  have  not  received  a  report  from 
the  staff  members  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  on  the  Senate 
side. 

Second,  I  shall  oppose  the  bill,  because 
I  think  we  are  developing  a  political  is- 
sue rather  than  a  program.  I  think  we 
can  all  take  it  for  granted  that  this  bill 
will  not  be  approved  by  President  Eisen- 
hower,  and   that   the   veto  will   not   be 


overridden.    The  margin  in  the  House 
was  only  17  votes,  I  believe. 

If  more  time  had  been  provided.  It 
might  have  been  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
compromise  with  the  White  House, 
which  would  have  resulted  In  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  bringing  into  being 
a  realistic,  worthwhile  program.  I 
know  that  the  men  and  women  who  are 
suffering  hardship  and  privation  in  the 
distressed  areas  want  a  program  rather 
than  an  issue. 

That  is  the  second  reason  why  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  today,  even  though 
in  principle  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  participate  in  programs 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  PROUTY     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  esteem  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  very  highly;  but  i.s  it  not 
liis  opinion,  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment,  that  more 
than  $50  million  is  needed  for  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  believe  that  more 
than  $50  million  is  required 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Pre.sidenfs  pro- 
grram  calls  for  only  $50  million,  and  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bill  provides 
for  $253  million. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  think  it  is  a  pos- 
sibility, at  least,  that  the  President 
might  have  approved  a  higher  fitrure 
than  tlie  one  oricrinally  suggested  in  the 
bud,?et.  I  believe  that  a  figure  of  $100 
million,  $125  million,  or  even  $150  mil- 
lion might  have  received  Presidential  ap- 
proval. I  have  no  authority  for  that 
statement,  but  I  know  that  I  and  others 
on  thi.i  side  would  have  exerted  ereat 
effort  to  persuade  the  President  that 
more  funds  were  needed,  provided  a 
more  realistic  and  equitable  formula  for 
distribution  had  been  conceived. 

To  repeat,  what  is  being  developed 
here  now  is  a  political  issue  instead  of  a 
program  to  alleviate  suffering  and  hard- 
ship on  the  part  of  many  people  m  the 
distres-sed  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  an  authorization  bill  only.  The  factor 
of  Treasury  financing  is  no  longer  in  it. 
The  bill  would  have  no  impact  upon  the 
1960-61  budget.  It  would  require  at 
least  6  months  to  implement  the  bill,  I 
am  advised  by  departmental  agencies. 
We  could  not  get  an  appropriation  until 
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next  year.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
this  particular  bill  would  not  run  coun- 
ter to  the  objections  which  we  have 
heard  from  the  executive  department,  as 
to  Impact  upon  the  current  budget. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  if  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation will  permit.  My  amendment  con- 
tains the  language  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Repie.sentative  Van  Zandt,  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  Senate  bill  722  was 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  4, 

I  realize  that  favorable  action  on  the 
motion  to  concur,  as  provided  in  the  con- 
sent agreement,  would  preclude  my  being 
able  to  offer  a  substitute  amendment,  un- 
less, of  course,  the  motion  .should  fail. 
For  that  rea.son  I  wish  to  di.scu.s.s  very 
bnef!y  my  reasons  for  attempting  to  sub- 
mit substitute  language. 

My  first  consideration  is  that  the 
Senate  pass  an  area  redevelopment  bill 
that  will  have  a  better  chance  of  avoid- 
ing a  Presidential  veto.  That  has  been 
my  purpose  since  first  introducing  an 
area  redevelopment  bill.  Senate  bill  268, 
in  the  1st  .session  of  the  86th  Congress. 
As  Senate  bill  722  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  contained  a  formula  for  de- 
tprminins,'  unpmployment  aroas  which 
would  have  limited  the  application  of 
the  benefits  to  major  areas  of  chronic 
and  persistent  unemployment.  S.  722,  as 
it  passed  the  House,  and  is  now  before 
us.  contams  a  considerably  expanded 
formula,  which  would  dilute  the  funds  to 
the  point  where  the  eligible  communi- 
ties— and  this  i.s  particularly  true  in 
Pennsylvania — would  not  receive  suf- 
ficient assistance  to  be  effective. 

One  of  the  reason.s  for  tho  voto  of  the 
earlier  legislation,  in  1958,  was  the  in- 
clusion of  areas  not  affected  by  chronic 
unemployment.  If  we  could  substitute  a 
formula  which  would  cut  down  the  cov- 
erage to  those  communities  of  proven 
need,  I  feel  sure  we  would  improve  the 
chances  for  having  an  Area  fiedevelop- 
ment  Act  finally  approved. 

There  are  other  features  of  S  722 
which  I  believe  would  also  be  improved 
by  the  amendment  I  would  hope  to  offer. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  coiLsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
compari.-on  of  the  features  of  the  cost  of 
S.  722  as  pas,sed  by  the  Senate.  S  722  as 
passod  by  the  House,  and  the  Scott- Van 
Zandt  amendment:  aLso  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  substitute  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son, summary,  and  analjsis.  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Separate  area  redevelopment  administration 

Administrator  to  dfeslgnate  2  typee:! 

Industrial— having  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment. 
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Sepamte  area  rcJevelopment  admln- 
l£tratloa. 

Same  as  Senate  version 


Scott- Van  Zandt  amendment 


Deparlnipnt  of  Commerpe  with  Admlnirtrafor 
e<iual  lo  Assistant  Secretary. 

Secretary  authoriied  to  make  grants  tor  technical 
assistance,  industrial  loans,  and  public  facility 
grants  to  assist  areas  of  subetantlal  and  persist- 
ent unemployment,  dewgnated  by  Labor  De- 
partment. Also  to  assist  rarai  areas  to  develop 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  service  acUv- 
Jtlee  to  supplement  agricultural. 
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Revolving  fund  \oetat 


Industrial 

Rural 

Public  friHllties 

Kt>dprBl  i>artlcipation  in  loans. 

Maxiiiiuni  luan  period . 

Grants  tor  puWIc  facilities 

Retraining     sutislstence     pay 
ments. 

\ocatlonal  tralnlnp  eraiiL" 

ace 

Oi  ttei  la  of  nnem  ployniont 


Rateof  Intereaki 


Borrowed  from  Treasury 


$100.000,000 

»100.000,000 _„ 

$t(j»),000.000 

65  percent . 

W  years  fposslble  extension  to  40) 

•78,000,000 

$10,000,000 

Not  sriecifled 

$4,500,000. 

0  percent  throughout  qualifying  period  (T^elow) 

and. 
80  percent  above  natlunal  average  for  3  of  4  years 

preccKllac,  or 
75  pvoent  above  national  average  for  2  of  3  years 

preceding,  or 
100  percent  aix)ve  national  average  (or  1  of  2  years 

preceding. 
Maximam    permitted    would    oomc    td    about 

4H  percent. 


Appropriated 


$75,000,000 

$75,000,000 , 

$60,000,000 

65  [>eroent 

40  years;  permits  loans  up  to  full 
amount  of  project  cost,  ana  omits  re- 
quirement of  ten  percent  State  con- 
tribution. 

$35,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$1,800,000 

$4,500,000 

12  percent  for  12  months  preceding,  or 
0  percent  for  15  of  IS  months  preceding, 

or 
6  percent  for  IS  of  24  montlis  prc^ieding. 

Maximum  permitted,  254  percent 


Appropriated 


$100,000,000. 

None  specified. 

$25,000,000. 

33H  i>erpent  in  class  I  area,  50  percent  in  class  11 

area,  75  percent  in  c1jis.<  III  area. 
25  years   (possible  exten.'iDn  10  years);  not  less 

than  15  percent  particij.'Hllou  by  Slate,  agency 

Instrumealnlity,  etc. 

$25,000,000;   Federal   pnnlcjiwitlon:  8SH  percent 

class  II  area,*;,  7'  |>er<-»-ni  cla.'sjll  areas. 
$5,0<IO,0(X). 

Secretary  of  Li^lKir  ti  diliTmnic  vcx-.itlonal  train- 
ing or  rftrainint;  r»if  1«.  Sucrct.iry  HEW  U) 
pr'ividf  ii,s.<isUin(r.  iind  if  m-opssary  financial 
a.'isi.'itarKf-  t(i  .'^latf  viK'ationiil  cduf-atlon  afency. 
May  ttl.io  provicif  throuith  i>ijt>lic  or  private 
edutatiorial  m.vlitutioiL- 

$3,0fi0.f'i(i 

6  percent  iliroughout  quaiif>  iii^-  in-riod  (tielow) 
and, 

50  percent  afiove  national  average  for  4  out  of  '< 
years  preceding  in  class  I  areas,  or 

7.'i  jiercent  at>ovc  national  average  for  .3  out  of  4 
years  [irecedtne  In  tla.ss  11  ."ireas,  or 

100  jjerocnt  &t>ove  national  average  for  2  out  of  .3 
years  jireceding  in  class  III  areas. 

To  ^le  determined  by  .'iwrftary  based  on  going 
rates. 


SUMMARY-PRINCIPAL  FEATURES 


8ub)fct 

8.  732  as 
passed 

Seiiat« 

S.  722  as 
nassed 
House 

Scott- 
Van  Zandt 
amendment 

Subject 

S.  723  as 
passed 

.'Senate 

8.  722  as 
passed 
House 

Scott- 
Van  Zandt 

amendment 

iwit»rf.i-l  bians 

100,000.000 

100, 000, 000 

100. 000, 000 

75,000.000 

10. 000. 000 

7^  000. 000 
78,000,000 

saooaooo 

35,000.000 
10.000.000 

100,000,000 

None 

25.000.000 

25.000,000 

5.000.000 

'^' 'national  tminlng  grants 

(«) 
4,001^000 

1,800.000 
4,800,000 

(') 

Kural  loan5     „., 

Technical  assistance 

$.000,000 

Public  fuciltty  Uitfis    

T'lihlir  fHeihtv  PT%ntii 

Total  

389,  SOC.  000 

251.000,000 

I38.ooo.oon 

Kt  truniiig  sulsistence  payments 

'  Not  specified. 

BRiEr    An.^ltsis    or    the    Scott-Van    Zandt 
SuBsrmrnt  Amekdment 

Briefly,  the  substitute  propoeal  provides 
for  the  following: 

First  Technical  ajsalstance*  Depressed 
areas  would  be  eligible  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  the  communities  to  appraise 
their  physical  and  human  reeources,  which 
would  prepare  them  to  plan  constructive 
programs  to  attract  new  businesses  and  ex- 
pand existing  businesses  in  these  areas. 

Second  Community  locuis  Depressed  coiri- 
munlties  would  be  eligible  to  receive  loans 
from  a  revolving  fund  of  $100  million 

We  know  that  conventional  lending  facili- 
ties In  depressed  areas  are  not  as  venture- 
some an  thi>fie  in  growing  and  expanding 
commuiiitles 

The  fund  would  put  the  depressed  areas 
on  a  more  equal  footing  with  other  com- 
muiiiUes  In  attracting  new  Jobs 

Third  Public  facilities:  Some  communi- 
ties need  improvement  in  public  facilities  be- 
f(ire  they  would  become  sufBclently  attrac- 
tive to  new  businesses  which  might  desire 
to  locate  in  these  areas 

The  amendment  provides  for  an  establish- 
ment of  a  $25  million  revolving  fund  from 
which  these  communities  would  be  able  to 
borrow. 

While  the  figure  may  appear  modest,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  legislation 
is  pending  which  would  establish  special 
funds  for  community  facilities 

Meanwhile,  under  the  amendment  a 
smaller  fund  would  be  allocated  and  ear- 
marked to  aid  depressed  areas 

In  addition,  the  most  depressed  commu- 
nities which  do  not  have  the  sufBcient  re- 
sources to  b<MTOW  funds  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  grants  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25 
million  for  public  facilities  related  to  re- 
development. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  is  not  an  annual 
appropriation  but  Is  intended  to  be  a  $35 


million  revolving  fund  from  which  these 
communities  would  be  able  to  borrow. 

The  administrator  of  the  program  would 
be  expected  to  limit  the  grants  only  to  com- 
munities with  the  greatest  need  for  aid  and 
which  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to 
repay  the  loans  In  the  foreseeable  future 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  la  uo  give- 
away program;  under  the  fw^^vl6lons  of  the 
bill  grants  would  t>e  made  only  for  projects 
which  would  provide  lasting  Improvements 
and  broaden  the  economic  base  of  the  com- 
munities 

Fourth  Vocational  training  and  subsist- 
ence One  of  the  big  problems  in  depressed 
areas  is  the  fact  that  many  industries  have 
declined  or  disappeared  and,  consequently, 
the  demand  for  the  skills  acquired  by  the 
people  In  these  areas  has  also  dlnilnished  or 
■>  anished 

In  order  to  enable  these  p>eople  whose 
skills  have  become  obsolete  to  gain  new  em- 
ployment, we  must  provide  facilities  to  re- 
train them 

But  niar.v  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they  could  undergo 
an  effective  period  of  vocational  training 
without  any  means  of  support. 

Consequently,  while  the  unemployed  are 
undergoing  training  and  if  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation, 
they  would  be  receiving  subsistence  pay- 
ments equal  to  the  average  unemployment 
insurance  In  their  State  during  the  period 
while  they  are  undergoing  training,  but  not 
for  a  perlc)d  exceeding  13  weeks 

Only  the  unemployed  residing  in  the  com- 
munities with  the  highest  level  of  unem- 
ploymejit  would  be  eligible  for  this  type  of 
aid  and  the  total  amount  that  would  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  would  be  limited 
to  $.5  million  a  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  have  no 
alternative,  as  a  proponent  of  area  re- 


development legislation,  but  to  vote  for 
S.  722  as  it  is  now  pending,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  feel  it  has.  by 
action  of  the  other  body,  tended  to  be- 
come a  legislative  grabbag,  in  view  of 
the  unemployment  formula  which  it 
would  apply.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  for  a 
realistic  bill  which  would  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  depressed  areas,  to 
whom  we  must  render  this  a.ssistance. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  and  vetoed,  and 
the  veto  is  not  overridden,  perhaps  we 
can — and  we  certainly  should — write  a 
realistic  bill  pinpointing  the  areas  of 
need,  and  costing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $150  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  bill  would  re- 
ceive approval  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue,  and  give  us  relief  instead  of  a 
political  issue 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  have  talked 
with  the  President.  Of  course,  I  am  in 
no  position  to  quot^e  him.  but  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Underwood, 
and  I  talked  with  the  President  this 
week.  Rrst  of  all.  we  all.  including  the 
President,  want  a  bill.  There  would  be 
no  objection,  in  mv  opinion,  to  a  reason- 
able bill  which  pinpointed  the  need  in 
the  areas  where  critical  unemployment 
is  most  serious,  and  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments. 

I  now  yield  to  my  senior  colleague 
from  Pennsylvaniti  [Mr.  Clarx], 
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Mr.  CXARK.  Does  the  Senator  not 
have  some  hope,  because  of  the  stiffen- 
ing up  of  the  requirements  for  eligibility, 
which  the  House  made  after  my  friend 
from  Peruisylvania  saw  the  President. 
that  the  President  will  be  persuaded  to 
sign  the  bill,  if  passed? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  my  colleague  tliat  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  the  bill,  even  though  I 
have  certain  objections  to  it.  I  think 
the  bill  is  more  acceptable,  as  the  Sena- 
tor says,  because  after  our  conference 
with  the  President  an  amendment  was 
added  in  the  House  tightening  some- 
what the  unemployment  criteria. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  bill  therefore  does 
pinpoint  the  need  more  than  heretofore, 
and  therefore  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
acceptable.  In  my  summary  I  have  in- 
dicated the  features  which  I  think  would 
give  us  a  good  bill,  at  a  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $150  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGexI  Is  unable  to  be  present  because 
of  prior  commitments  undertaken  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Free- 
dom of  Communications  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
had  prepared  and  Intended  to  make  on 
the  pending  subject  be  included  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point 

There  belnsr  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

STATKMErrr  bt  Sknator  McOin 

The  purpoee  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
unemployment  In  certain  nreos  ot  the  Nation 
which  are  economically  depressed.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Unemplo3maent  Problems.  I  am  painfully 
aware  that  such  sections  of  our  otherwise 
proeperous  economy  do  exist  and  that  where 
they  exist,  economic  conditions  are  Just  aa 
bad  as  they  were  throughout  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  darkest  days  of  the  great  depression. 

Our  committee  held  a  n\imber  of  hearings 
In  States  where  the«e  depressed  areas  exist 
We  found  that  In  many  cases  as  much  as  20 
or  30  percent  of  the  working  force  was  either 
unemployed  or  underemployed.  The  tragic 
and  community-corroding  loss  which  such 
unemployment  causes,  especially  when  It  is 
chronic,  has  become  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  every  member  of  our  committee. 

The  caiLses  for  chronic  employment  dlsad- 
Tantage  in  some  70  labor  market  areas 
througho\it  the  country  are  diverse  There 
U  no  single  program  which  will  alleviate  the 
dtsea«e  from  which  these  labor  market  areaa 
•tifler.  In  lt«  report  our  committee  pointed 
out  that  changes  In  consumer  demand 
depletion  of  resources,  change*  In  defenae 
procurement  or  In  location  of  defense  facili- 
ties, decentralization  of  production,  lack  of 
IndUBtrlal  dtversincatlon.  and  technological 
change  are  the  meet  Important  causes  of 
depressed  areaa. 

S  722.  with  the  House  amendment,  is  a 
measure  which  will  not  be  fully  reeponsive 
to  the  need  which  our  committees  study  has 


demonstrated  exists.  It  is  a  measure  of  lim- 
ited scope;   but,  of  course,  thoee  of  us  who 

believe  In  doing  something  about  such  prob- 
lems must  often  be  content  with  half  a  loaf 
when  tlie  whole  loaf  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  bin.  If  enacted  In  Its  present  form,  will 
be  a  start. 

If  we  combine  this  minimal  start  with  the 
imagination  and  Initiative  of  the  American 
people  themselves,  we  can  and  we  shall  ac- 
compllsfc  a  very  great  deal. 

One  of  the  hearings  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Problems  was  held 
In  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  a  community  which 
h^s  suftered  grievously  In  the  past  from  un- 
employment because  of  wholesale  mine  clos- 
ings which  occurred  In  1953  and  1954.  If 
this  hearing  demonstrated  nothing  else.  It 
d<»mon3trated  the  co\irage  and  the  Ingenuity 
with  which  a  commuivlty  can  meet  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  employment  In  its  basic 
Industries 

This  bill,  though  meager,  can  at  least  be  a 
beginning  In  providing  stimulus  for  such 
couragoous  action  on  the  part  of  other  com- 
munities In  other  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  is  about  time  that  we  did  some- 
thing (or  the  American  people. 

Last  week  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  more  than  $4  billlion  in  aid 
to  approximately  104  foreign  countries. 
The  ponding  bill  would  help  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  ways  similar  to  those  by 
which  we  are  helping  foreign  countries 
It  would  authorize  $251  million,  which  is 
one-sixteenth  of  the  amount  the  Senate 
last  week  authorized  for  the  people  in 
countries  overseas. 

The  probability  has  been  expressed 
by  the  dlstlngiiished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermort,  who  rose  In  opposition  to  the 
bill,  thnt  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  will  not  happen,  al- 
though It  would  not  be  wholly  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  vetoed  an  area 
redevelopment  bill  2  years  ago.  and  be- 
fore and  since  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  taken  a  position 
advci-sa  to  adequate  expenditures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people,  whether 
for  airport  development,  to  meet  the 
urgency  of  the  jet  a?e,  whether  for  hous- 
ing, whether  for  education,  whether  to 
stop  the  pollution  In  our  waters,  whether 
to  conserve  and  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources, or  whether  to  provide  adequate 
medical  insurance  for  the  aged. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  by  the  Eisen- 
hower-Klxon  administration  such  ex- 
penditures are  extravagant,  wasteful, 
and  that  they  would  unbalance  the  budg- 
et. However,  the  contrary  attitude  Is 
revealed  by  the  White  House  when  It 
comes  to  spending  money  abroad.  Those 
appropriations  of  American  dollars.  It 
tells  us,  are  sacrosanct,  and  must  not  be 
cut  by  a  nickel. 

The  pending  bill,  coming  from  the 
House,  which  is  a  ver>-  modest  bill  and 
less  effective  than  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
Is  desirable  to  help  many  areas  in  our 
country,  would  aid  depressed  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia — which 
I  visited  only  two  nights  ago — in  Ken- 
tucky, in  Arizona,  In  Illinois,  in  Alaska, 
where  our  fishing  communities  are  in  a 
serious  plight  owing  to  the  steady  de- 
pletion  of  our  salmon  fishery  u  a  result 
of  Federal  mismanagement,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  our  country. 


Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  considered 
our  own  domestic  needs  and  took  care 
of  them?  Being  only  an  authorization 
biU,  and  regrettably,  therefore  it  will  not 
be  effective  for  another  year  or  more. 
But  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Presidential  veto  prevented  a 
start  2  years  ago. 

I  shall  support  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  at  last  see  the 
light  and  decide  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  should  not,  as  hitherto, 
be  placed  second  to  the  interests  of  other 
people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  taken  more  time  than  the 
other  side,  I  hope  that  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  will  be  able  to  take  some 
time  now.  If  he  is  not  ready,  I  will  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  decision  to  bring  up  the 
House  bill,  and  to  commend  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  passage  of 
the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  evei-y  Senator  knows 
that  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusotts 
1  Mr  Kennedy  1  and  I  have  been  engaged 
in  some  very  careful  obser\-ation5  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  scene  in 
the  beautiful  State  of  West  Virginia.  I 
can  assure  Senators  that  the  l)eauty  and 
the  charm  of  that  wonderful  State  and 
the  quality  and  character  of  its  people, 
would  be  further  enhanced  by  passatje 
of  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Of  course  the  proposed  legi.slation  Is 
not  designed  for  any  particular  State. 
It  is  designed  for  the  Nation  It  is  the 
kind  of  economic  a.H.^l.stance  program,  for 
our  own  workers,  for  our  own  economy, 
for  our  American  communities,  tliat  we 
extend  rather  generously  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  foreign  aid.  par- 
ticularly foreign  economic  aid  based 
upon  the  principle  of  long-term  loans 
at  low  Interest  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
consti-uctivc,  productive  economic  de- 
velopment. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  same  princi- 
ple is  applicable  to  situations  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  under- 
developed areas  and  areas  which,  due 
to  technological  change,  or  due  to  work- 
ing out  of  basic  resources,  suffer  chronic 
unemployment  or  economic  distress. 

We  have  many  such  areas  in  the 
United  States.  The  Labor  Departments 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  pres- 
ently cla.ssifies  142  American  commu- 
nities as  labor  surplus  areas  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  In  many  parts 
of  our  Nation,  m  State  after  State,  com- 
munities which  were  once  thriving  in- 
dustrial, productive,  prosperous  commu- 
nities, but  which,  through  no  fault  on 
the  part  of  management  or  local  govern- 
ment or  labor  or  civic  organizations,  find 
themselves  today  In  serious  economic 
stress. 

This  Is  to  be  found,  for  example — uaing 
my  own  Stat©— in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  Mlnneaota,  where 
there  is  needed  diversification  of  indus- 
try.   We  have  done  much  In  Minnesota 
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to  help  diversify  our  Industry.  We  have 
the  Iron  Range  Resources  Commission, 
established  by  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
It  extends  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  to  localities  and  industries  and 
workers  In  the  northern  and  northeast- 
ern portions  of  Minnesota.  We  have  our 
Department  of  Business  Development, 
which  is  equally  helpful. 

However,  there  is  a  time  when  even 
greater  assistance  is  required.  That  is 
where  the  area  redevelopment  bill  be- 
comes vital.  The  bill  before  us  is  a  sin- 
cere effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
find  a  mutual  ground,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween the  completely  Inadequate  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  administration 
and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

Area  redevelopment  Is  not  new  to  Con- 
gress. This  is  no  election-year  panacea. 
Area  redevelopment  was  passed  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  in  1958.  It  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
House,  and  it  was  passed  In  the  Senate 
after  a  considerable  struggle.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  President  pocket 
vetoed  this  bill. 

We  passed  It  again  In  the  Senate  last 
year  by  a  relatively  close  vote.  Finally 
the  House  acted  this  past  Wednesday 
on  a  modified  version.  The  bill  before 
us  Is  not  all  I  want,  but  It  Is  effective 
legislation.  I  for  one  will  support  it.  I 
say  to  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  who  vote 
for  foreign  aid,  "You  cannot  go  home 
and  face  your  constituents  after  having 
voted  substantial  sums  of  money  for  for- 
eign aid,  and  deny  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, American  Industry.  American  labor, 
and  American  agriculture  an  opportunity 
for  economic  assistance  on  the  basis  of 
loans,  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  help 
that  American  communities  need."  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruininc  ]  put 
It  80  well  when  he  stated  that  we  cannot 
accept  such  a  double  standard 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  measure.  It  deserves  to 
be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  minority  lead- 
er? Is  it  agreed  that  we  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time,  after  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  has  been  expended  on 
each  side,  so  that  we  may  accommodate 
Senators  who  wish  to  leave? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  Senator  made 
provision  for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CooPiR]? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  he  cwnes  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Also,  the  majority 
leader  may  wl&h  to  speak  a  few  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  It  agreed  that  we  w  ill 
yield  back  whatever  time  remains  alter 
that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  ia  agreeable. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  the  first 

point  I  wish  to  make  In  support  of  the 

bill  la  that  it  is  not  an  expenditure  bUl; 

It  is  an  authorlzaUon  bill.    U  the  bill 

ovi- 


pas?es,  not  one  cent  of  money  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  program  unless 
and  until  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, agree  on  an  appropriation  measure. 
So  no  Senator  should  be  deterred  from 
voting  for  the  bill  because  he  expects 
it  to  result  in  large  amounts  of  immedi- 
ate exr)enditures.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  bill  which  we 
are  now  dealing  with  and  the  bill  which 
we  passed  last  year. 

Senators  who  believe  that  this  bill 
provides  an  amount  which  is  too  high 
will  get  another  crack  at  it  when  the  ap- 
propriation comes  before  the  Senate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  unlikely 
that  tlie  full  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion will  be  required  for  the  first  fiscal 
year.  Therefore,  I  make  the  point,  as 
strongly  a.s  I  can,  that  this  is  only  an 
authorization,  not  an  expenditure. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  the  author- 
ization has  been  reduced.  The  original 
Senate  bill  provided  for  $389  million. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  calls  for 
only  $251  million  of  authorizations.  So 
the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  make  it 
approach  more  nearly  the  objectives  of 
the  President. 

My  tliird  point  is  that  the  bill  has  a 
strong  anti pirating  provision.  It  is  a 
6ut)stantlally  stronger  provision  than 
was  contained  in  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year.  This  bill  forbids 
the  lending  of  money,  under  its  provi- 
sions, if  such  a  loan  will  result  in  in- 
creasing unemployment  in  the  area  from 
which  the  industry  has  moved  in  order  to 
Ro  into  a  depressed  area. 

More  than  that,  by  an  amendment 
made  to  the  bill  In  the  House  at  the  last 
minute,  a  large  number  of  communities 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  eligible 
are  no  longer  eligible.  The  eligibility 
restrictions  have  been  tightened  up  by 
the  House.  Several  big  cities.  Including 
my  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  have  been  excluded  by  Uiese 
suonger  provisions  which  were  written 
mto  the  bill  by  the  House.  Hundreds 
of  additional  areas  would  be  deprived  of 
eligibility  if  only  our  economy  could  be 
gotten  back  on  the  road,  so  that  unem- 
ployment would  be  decreased.  A  drop 
in  unemployment  of  1  percent  across 
the  country  would,  in  my  judgment,  re- 
sult m  the  elimination  from  eligibility  of 
scores  of  areas,  because  they  would  then 
be  in  a  situation  where  their  labor  sur- 
pluses did  not  exceed  6  percent. 

So  the  bill  will  take  effect  if,  but  only 
if,  there  are  conditions  of  substantial 
imemployment  throughout  the  country, 
and  which  highlight  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment,  so  as  to  make  the  areas 
more  eligible. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  from  the 
time  on  this  side,  so  that  he  may  an- 
swer two  questions. 

First,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  pointed 
out — and  I  think  It  Is  important  for  the 
people  in  our  Commonwealth  to  under- 
stand that  both  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania accept  and  recoenlze  as  a  desir- 
able factor— that  our  city  of  Phlladri- 


phia  has  ot  necessity  been  eliminated, 
much  as  we  should  Like  to  help  our  own 
home  city.  But  its  elimination  ha.s 
made  it  possible,  if  the  bill  shall  become 
law,  to  provide  needed  aid  to  Scran- 
ton,  Wilkes-Barre.  Hazleton,  Uniontown, 
Connellsville.  and  other  areas  of  eco- 
nomic distress  and  unemployment. 
Does  the  Senator  not  agree? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  in  accord  with  his  view.  Of  course, 
if  unemployment  should  get  very  much 
worse  in  Philadelphia,  then  our  city 
could  well  qualify.  But  it  does  not  qual- 
ify now. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  true.  Second, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds — the  taxpayers'  money — 
it  occurs  to  me  that  at  times  the  alloca- 
tion is  inequitable.  I  call  the  attention 
to  the  Senator  to  the  testimony  given 
by  oflBcials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  one  g:rain  storage  CMnpany 
in  the  Midwest  received  $23,470,636 
from  the  Federal  Government  last  year 
in  fees  charged  for  storing  surplus  crops. 
One  storage  compsmy,  in  other  words, 
rweived  more  money  than  the  amount 
of  farm  surplus  payments  paid  as  sub- 
sidies to  all  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, ajid  Delaware  (uMiiblned;  and,  more- 
over, more  than  Pijrmsylvania  probably 
would  receive  for  unemployment  and 
economic  distress  voider  this  bllL  Does 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
not  believe  that  that  is  inequitable  and 
a  costly  shame? 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  Bin  glad  my  colleague 
has  pointed  out  these  facts.  In  addi- 
tion. I  point  out  that  the  bill  calls  for 
an  authorization  of  $75  million  in  loans 
to  depressed  rural  areas.  So  it  is  nei- 
ther a  big  city  bill  nor  an  industrial  bill. 
It  Is  a  national  bill,  which  takes  caie 
of  rui-al  underemployment  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  amount  as  It 
takes  care  of  urban  unemployment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  much  more  useful 
to  the  rural  areas  than  Is  generally  be- 
lieved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  thank  him  for  his  helpful  interjection 
into  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  a  document 
which,  in  my  judgment,  makes  the  bill  a 
"must,"  and  that  is  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Special  Ccxnmittee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems,  a  ccanmittee  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  whose  conclu- 
sions were  practically  unanimous.  They 
made  their  report  only  a  little  more  than 
a  month  ago,  and  stated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  need  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, a  need  which  was  found  out  only 
by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  also  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  quote  from 
page  6S  of  the  report: 

Memben  of  the  committee  axid  itds  vtaff 
observed  directly  the  suffering  and  dlstreae 
of  people  in  depreaaed  areaa  and  were 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  need  for  Imme- 
diate action  The  committee  therefore 
recomm'jnds  that  highest  priority  be  given 
to  the  I'nactment  into  law  In  this  session 
of  an  effective  area  redevelopment  bill. 

While  that  statement  was  In  the  re- 
port of  the  majority,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing In  minority  views: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  prime  Importance  that 
an  area  redevelopment  bill  be  enacted 
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and  that  It  contain  means  for  stimulat- 
ing local  effort. 

There  we  have  the  statanents  of  nin« 
U.S.  Senators,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  saying  that  ejo.  area  redevelopment 
bill  is  needed  this  year.  This  is  our  only 
chance  this  year  to  pass  such  a  bill.  I 
hope  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  give  effect  to  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  of  their  own 
body,  which  has  so  recently  reported. 

I  share  the  views  of  Senators  who  de- 
plore the  "double  standard,"  as  it  has 
come  to  be  called.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported mutual  security  aid  for  underde- 
veloped countries  abroad.  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  However,  I  may  say  that 
I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Orukning]  and  other  Sen- 
ators that  it  Is  unconscionable  and  un- 
ethical to  give  the  money  of  American 
taxpayers  to  the  underdeveloped  people 
abroad,  much  m  they  need  it,  and  to 
deny  the  very  same  kind  of  assistance  to 
American  citizens  who  are  asking  only 
for  an  opportunity  to  work  for  an  honest 
living. 

I  do  not  understand  how  Senators  of 
good  conscience  can  vote  for  foreign  aid, 
or  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid,  and  deny  domestic  aid  to  under- 
nourished Americans  who  live  in  condi- 
tions of  squaljr.  If  Senators  could  see, 
as  I  have  seen,  and  as  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  have  seen,  they  would  be  ill  at 
their  stomachs  and  be  astounded  to  learn 
that  such  conditions  could  exist  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Finally,  this  situation  is  a  cancer  in 
our  body  politic:  a  cancer  which  is  in- 
vading the  sound  soul  of  democracy. 

Our  neglect  of  the  people  who  are 
suffering  such  misery,  our  failure  to  show 
a  sense  of  compassion  toward  our  fellow 
citizens,  must  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  abandoned:  it  must  make  them  feel 
that  this  is  Indeed  an  odd  way  for  the 
richest  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  treat  Its  own  citizens.  This  can- 
cer will  spread,  unless  It  is  cut  out  by 
drastic  surgery 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  is  a  pale  little 
bill:  It  makes  only  a  start:  it  is  not 
nearly  good  enough.  We  accept  it  only 
because  we  legislate  under  the  shadow 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, over  which  we  have  no  control. 
There  is  a  hanuner  at  our  heads.  We  are 
told.  "Take  it  or  leave  it.  This  or  noth- 
ing." 

So  those  of  us  who  fought  so  hard  and 
so  long  for  a  better  bill  will  take  this  bill, 
and  will  return,  another  day.  to  ftght  for 
a  more  adequate  bill. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  search  his  heart  and  his  conscience 
before  he  determines  how  he  will  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
If  he  does  so,  I  have  no  do^bt  that  the 
bill  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  which  the  bill  so 
justly  deserves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
Of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).    The 


time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired. 

Mr.  tXJUQLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  £^ditional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  I  noticed  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  suggested  to  the 
agencies  of  the  Goveniment  that  they  do 
what  they  could  to  be  of  help  to  the 
communities  of  the  great  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Instead  of  telling  the  agencies 
of  tha  Government  to  do  what  they 
should,  he  watered  down  his  request,  and 
told  them  to  do  what  they  could.  In- 
stead of  telling  them  to  do  what  was 
needed,  he  said  to  the  heads  of  those 
agencies,  "Do  what  you  think  you  may 
be  able  to  do  nicely  and  easily." 

There  is  one  way  for  the  administra- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  it  really  cares 
about  the  American  people,  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  what  is  occurring  in 
our  country:  The  President  still  has  time 
to  send  to  the  Senate  a  message  that  he 
win  sign  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

What  the  President  does  in  regard  to 
this  blil  will  be  the  tost:  then  we  shall 
find  out  whether  we  shall  receive  from 
him  nnore  in  the  field  of  public  relations 
or  more  in  the  field  of  public  policies. 
Unforcunately,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  likely  to  get  more  of 
the  public-relations  gobbledygook,  in- 
stead of  public  policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  CoopfRl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  foj-  the  House  amendment  to  Senate 
bill  723,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  yoar 

This  Is  not  a  new  position  for  me,  In 
1958. 1  supported  the  Douglas-Payne  bill. 
In  1959,  I  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Illlnola  I  Mr.  DouolasI,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr  Clark),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  fMr.  BeallI  In  In- 
troducing the  original  version  of  Senate 
bill  723,  which  the  Senate  passed. 

It  is  true  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  enjoying  an  extended  period  of  pros- 
perity—the longest  period  of  prosperity. 
I  believe,  our  country  has  ever  known  in 
peacetime.  Wages,  personal  income, 
investments,  housing  starts,  and  gross 
national  product  prove  my  statement  to 
be  true  Except  for  this  high  level  of 
prosperity,  conditions  in  the  depressed 
areas  would  be  worse. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  throughout  the  Nation  there  are 
areas  in  which  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  has  existed  for  several 
years.  Several  of  those  areas — notably. 
In  the  eastern  coal  mining  section — are 
in  my  own  State. 

The  fact  remains  that  growing  pros- 
perity elsewhere  in  the  Nation  has  not 


been  able  to  bring  employment  and  bet- 
ter times  to  the  depressed  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have 
time  to  explain  the  details  of  this  legis- 
lation; but  many  of  us  know  how  acute 
the  situation  is.  because  of  the  vast 
technological  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  coal  mining  areas  of  the 
Nation,  a  miner  who  formerly  produced 
an  average  of  3  or  4  tons  of  coal  a  day. 
by  using  a  pick,  now  can  produce  35 
tons  of  coal  a  day,  with  the  use  of  mod- 
ern equipment.  The  average  produc- 
tion per  day.  per  man  has  risen  from 
3-4  tons  to  14  tons.  I  know  that  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  where  for- 
merly 60,000  miners  were  employed,  to- 
day less  than  30,000  produce  the  same 
amount  of  coal. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  bring  to  these 
sections  new  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment of  the  people,  who  may  never  again 
secure  employment  in  the  work  they 
have  known  throughout  all  their  lives. 

This  morning,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  the  members  of  my  own 
party,  and  ask  them  to  consider  care- 
fully what  is  at  stake.  I  hope  they  will 
vote  for  this  bill.  Let  Senators  on  this 
side  o'  the  aisle,  in  particular,  remember 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  the  first  one  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  of  a  bill  to  give 
assistance  to  the  depressed  areas  of  the 
United  States  The  Congress  passed  its 
own  bill  In  1958;  and  I  believe  this  bill 
will  be  passed. 

It  is  true  that  the  approach  of  the 
President  and  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
gress have  differed.  If  a  greater  effort 
had  been  made  In  the  last  2 'a  years, 
both  by  the  administration  and  by  the 
majority  leaders  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  conciliate  their  differences, 
perhaps  today  we  would  have  on  the 
.statute  books  legislation  which  would  be 
giving  aid  to  these  areas,  rather  than 
be  engaged  In  a  fight  which  may  detei  lo- 
nite  Into  a  political  issue. 

But.  Mr.  President,  whatever  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past,  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  do  something  about  this  critical 
situation. 

This  measure  is  not  an  appropriation 
bill:  it  is  an  authorization  bill.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  will  have  opportunities  to 
consider  the  value  of  all  the  programs 
provided  by  this  bill,  and  fix  the  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs  as  they 
may  approve. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  the  President  will  sign  it. 
For  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees act  on  the  necessary  appropriations 
bill,  the  administration  and  the  congres- 
sional leaders  can  meet  and  can  concil- 
iate— and  they  ought  to  conciliate — the 
differences  between  them  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

In  the  face  of  the  demonstrated  need 
of  the  people  of  the  depressed  areas,  and 
the  present  opportunity  to  help  those 
who  have  been  left  behind  In  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation,  surely  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch,  and 
our  two  parties  and  their  leaders,  will 
demonstrate     the     statesmanship     and 


conciliate  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey!  speak  about  the  President's 
resporisiblUty;  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota said  the  President  had  only  lately 
directed  the  heads  of  the  Government's 
executive  agencies  In  these  areas  to  take 
action.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  President,  and 
I  have  talked  to  him  two  or  three  times 
this  year  about  depressed  areas.  The 
remarks  of  the  President  followed  a 
meeting  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott  I  and  I  had  with 
the  President.  At  that  meeting  we  made 
certain  suggestions  for  additional  execu- 
tive action,  and  the  President's  response 
was  a  response  to  those  suggestions 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expired 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  additional  time.  If  I  may. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recotinized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPEH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
about  to  say,  I  would  poirt  out  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that,  al- 
though he  may  know  more  about  this 
particular  subject  than  I  do,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  Pi-esldent  ha.s  not  yet  said 
ho  would  veto  this  bill.  I  hope  he  will 
sign  It — to  give  opportunity  to  get  a  pro- 
gram gomg.  I  a.sk  the  Members  of  the 
Kenate  who  belong  to  my  party  to  give 
the  administration  and  the  congressional 
leaders  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
work  out,  by  means  of  this  authoriza- 
tion bill,  a  measure  which  will  meet  Uie 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  dLstrcssed 
areas  of  the  United  States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  unhappy  situations  do  exist 
In  this  country. 

I  have  visited  many  times  these  areas 
In  my  own  State,  I  have  seen  these  con- 
ditions— people  who  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate diet,  or  enough  clothes,  and  whose 
morale  is  very  low.  becau.se  they  believe, 
unhappily,  that  they  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  realities. 
Mert;y,  compassion,  and  justice  ought  to 
move  the  Members  of  our  body  and  de- 
mand that  we  help  our  less  fortunate 
fellow  countrymen,  their  families,  and 
their  children. 


It  is  better  to  do  something  today  than 
to  do  nothing.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Recokd.  following 
my  remarks,  my  recommendations  to  the 
President  of  executive  action  which  could 
be  taken  to  assist  our  depressed  areas,  in 
addition  to  this  legislative  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proposals  of  8fnato«  Johm  Shctmaw 
CoopiH  ro«  ExECxmv*  Acnow  in  Aid  or 
Depressed  Areas  WrrHiN  Existing  P»o- 
cr.AMS 

1.  Department  of  Labor: 

Provide  additional  personnel  tor  employ- 
ment oftices,  and  establish  additional  em- 
ployment offices  In  dlBtre&fted  area* — to 
search  out  Immediately  all  employable  per- 
sons. 

Direct  emplojrment  office*  throughout 
the  country  to  search  out  and  list  all  Job  op- 
portunltle*. 

Provide  emergency  fundj  to  move  em- 
p:(>yubie  perboiiB  from  dUtressed  areas  to 
Job  opporLuiuLies,  and  provide  temporary 
a&6U>tance   to  such   persons. 

2.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

Establish  vocational  training  schools  in 
distressed  area.s  for  persons  capable  of  em- 
ployment. 

Provide  compensation  to  trainees  under 
Defense  Education  Act  or  vocational  train- 
ing programs  If  not  adequate,  provide 
emergency  compensation  during  term  of 
iraluii;); 

3.  De|)artment  of  Agrlcultur*: 
Ksubluh  rural  development  progranu  In 

uU  runil  dcpressod   ureia. 

EAtublUh  Immediately  a  gurden  program 
In  c')f)pcrnilon  with  State  farm  rigencles  to 
»\r>plrmrnt  nurplua  foods  Provide  emer- 
Rrnry  seeds  and  fertlllaers 

4  Lnng-ranpe  progrnms  townrd  drvelop- 
mrnt  of  rural  distressed  areas 

Establish,  In  connection  with  State,  pri- 
orities for  needed  roadK,  civilian  airports,  and 
wuU  r  development  for  basic  economic  growth 
of  ■u<  h  lueiiH 

Mr  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  I  were  both  at  the  White 
Hnu.so  recently.  The  point  has  been 
made  previously  that  we  may  not  in- 
dul 'e  in  direct  quotations.  However, 
does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  it 
is  better  to  get  an  actual  bill  for  the 
relief  of  chronically  distressed  areas  of 
unemployment  at  a  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $150  million  than  to  see  the 
$251  million  bill  vetoed  and  fail  to  be- 
come law?  E>oes  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  would  be  better  off  with  $150 
million  to  start  the  work  than  to  say, 
"We  tried  to  get  $251  million,  but  did 
not  get  it"? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  agree,  but  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  take  what 
action  it  desires  on  the  bill.  I  think  we 
ou.qht  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  do.  too. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sonant with  the  understanding  I  had 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  will  remain  within  the 
10-minute  limit. 


I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  KixifiDYj. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  time  such  a  bill  came  to  the  floor 
It  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  floor  manager  for  it.  This 
bill  is  overdue.  I  think  it  should  have 
been  passed  4  or  5  years  ago,  when  it 
first  came  to  our  attention. 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  country 
which  have  been  left  high  and  dry  by 
the  advance  of  technology  and  automa- 
tion. Unless  the  Influence,  power,  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
placed  behind  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
centers,  they  will  continue  to  decline  in 
a  gradually  increasing  spiral. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass,  and  that 
the  President  will  sign  It  Into  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  very  proud  to  support  this 
proposed  legislation  when  It  was  origi- 
nally before  the  Senate.  I  did  not  think 
it  went  too  far  then.  I  do  not  think 
It  goes  too  far  now.  I  tlilnk  so  long 
as  this  country  is  as  wealthy,  as  big,  and 
as  broad  as  it  Is.  and  so  long  as  we  can 
grant  $4  billion  a  year  to  make  grants 
around  the  world,  we  can  at  least  make 
loans  at  home  totaling  one  tenth  of  that 
amount, 

Mr.  President.  I  have  traveled  from 
one  end  of  this  groat  Nation  to  the  other. 
I  have  seen  pockets  of  unemployment, 
I  have  seen  areas  depressed,  I  have 
seen  people  distressed.  I  think  all  those 
people  could  be  paying  taxes  and  all 
those  areas  could  be  prosperous  commu- 
nities If  the  powers  of  government  were 
used  to  help  them  help  themselves 

I  remember  that  a  great  man  was 
brought  to  this  town  under  another  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Hoover  reached 
down  to  our  State  of  Texas  and  selected 
Mr.  Jesse  Jones.  He  went  from  one 
State  to  another,  making  loans,  some 
of  which  were  like  those  contemplat<«d 
In  this  bill.  I  think  the  Treasury  made 
a  profit  out  of  those  loans.  I  remember 
In  my  own  State,  when  people  were  hun- 
gry, when  their  children  were  In  box- 
cars, when  their  areas  were  depressed, 
that  a  loan  was  made  to  a  State  au- 
thority for  a  development  program,  and 
that  loan  was  made  at  4  percent  in- 
terest, but  the  indenture  provided  that  If 
the  bonds  were  paid  off  before  a  certain 
period  they  would  have  to  be  paid  off 
at  105  instead  of  100.  We  were  later 
able  to  recover,  and  pay  those  bonds  off. 
The  Treasury  made  money  as  a  result 
of  the  aid  it  gave  to  depressed  areas  and 
distressed  people  during  the  1930's.  The 
Treasury  can  do  the  same  in  the  1960s. 

I  do  not  think  the  wise  or  provident 
or  prudent  course  is  to  say.  "Go  away." 
because  this  problem  will  not  go  away. 
We  must  face  up  to  It.  We  are  going 
to  do  so  today. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  seriously  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to 
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use  the  powers  of  this  Government  to 
help  people  help  themselves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  bill  has  had  a 
long  and  tortuous  course.  It  passed 
after  9  tumultuous  hours  in  the  House, 
interspersed  with  many  quorum  calls 
and  motions  to  put  it  aside  and  send 
it  back  to  the  committee,  and  when 
they  got  all  through  in  the  House  the 
vote  was  201  to  184.  It  was  carried  by 
only  17  votes. 

It  has  been  13  months  or  more  since 
a  bill  of  larger  dimension  was  passed 
in  the  Senate.  That  bill  carried  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  46.  So  it  has 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  it  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  get  back  to  the  Senate 
in  the  form  of  a  proposal  to  concur  in 
the  House  amendment.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  procedure.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  cause  would  be  served  par- 
ticularly by  having  this  bill  go  to  con- 
ference. I  only  point  out  one  or  two 
things. 

First,  this  is  a  new  undertaking,  and 
here  we  are  authorizing  $251  million. 
In  the  Senate  bill  we  authorized  $389 
million.  The  distinction  is  made  that 
this  is  an  authorization,  and  not  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Well,  it  is  a  naive  dis- 
tinction, for  when  the  money  and  the 
authority  are  authorized,  then  the  next 
step,  of  course,  is  to  go  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  get  money. 
That  is  inevitably  done,  and  it  is  in- 
evitably voted. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  it  is  a  new 
agency  that  is  involved.  I  introduced 
the  administration  bill.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  February  of  1959.  That  bill 
left  the  matter  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Here  is  a  new  permanent  agen- 
cy provided;  and  after  a  long  period  of 
time  in  the  legislative  branch  I  have  dis- 
covered how  these  agencies  proliferate, 
how  they  grow,  how  definitions  are 
changed,  how  new  areas  are  brought 
into  the  picture,  and  how  greater  and 
greater  sums  are  finally  requested. 

I  look  upon  this  proposal  as  just  an- 
other threat  to  our  fiscal  integrity.  It 
has  been  said  by  its  proponents  that  this 
must  be  done,  and  they  point  out  what  a 
great  record  has  been  made  in  appro- 
priations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Con- 
gress, so  far  as  the  House  and  Senate 
are  concerned,  has  made  a  good  record 
on  appropriations.  But  I  point  out 
something  else.  The  Senate  passed  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill.  The  im- 
pact wUl  be  $181  million  if  the  House 
passes  it.  We  passed  the  veterans  peace- 
time pension  bill.  That  will  call  for  a 
very  substantial  sum.  The  House  has 
already  passed  the  omnibus  housing  bill 
involving  $1  billion. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  interna- 
tional health  biU.  So  has  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  1961  budget  im- 
pact will  be  $50  million.  We  passed  an 
educational  TV  bill.  The  cost  will  be  $10 
million.  Pending  in  the  House  now.  re- 
ported from  the  House  committee,  is  a 
pay  bill.  Had  the  committee  reported 
the  original  bill  the  cost  involved  would 


have  been  $1,637  million,  and  in  its  orig- 
inal form  the  impact  even  on  this  fiscal 
year,  since  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
retroactive  till  January,  would  have 
been  over  $800  million.  That  is  now  a 
9-percent  pay  raise  bill  Instead  of  a  20- 
percent  bill,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
going  to  "nibble  away"  at  what  the  Pres- 
ident had  hoped  would  be  a  surplus  in 
1961. 

Onlj  by  frugality,  only  by  caution,  only 
by  watching  can  we  "nose  out"  a  very 
slender  $100  million  surplus  in  1960.  If 
we  fail  to  supply  the  necessary  revenues 
and  if  we  add  to  the  exj)enditures.  I  en- 
vision that  what  looked  like  a  $4.2  bil- 
lion surplus  to  be  applied  on  the  public 
debt  In  1961  will  be  "nibbled  away"  and 
will  be  reduced  finally  to  a  deficit  rather 
than  a  surplus. 

I  wiih  to  add  only  one  other  thing.  Mr. 
President.  Why  compare  this  with  for- 
eign aid?  How  often  does  one  have  to 
point  out  that  the  mutual  security  bill  is 
for  the  common  defense  of  the  country? 
There  is  no  analogy  whatsoever. 

Of  course,  if  there  Is  any  virtue  in  the 
argument  which  was  made  on  the  floor 
this  morning,  then  why  not  open  up  the 
gates?  Let  us  have  an  omnibus  public 
works  bill.  Let  us  encompass  every  State, 
every  county,  every  locality,  every  water 
course,  every  harbor,  every  place  which 
needs  a  public  building.  Let  us  throw 
everything  in. 

We  are  already  committed  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars — more 
than  $25  billion  on  highways,  billions  of 
dollars  for  public  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  billions  of  dollars  for  sub- 
sidies for  the  merchant  marine  and  oth- 
ers.   It  is  an  amazing  state  of  affairs. 

We  are  piling  up  not  only  c.o.d.'s.  but 
also  I  O  U's.  I  wonder  whether  that  is  in 
the  interest  of  continuing  confidence  in 
the  countiT.  When  that  confidence  ebbs, 
if  something  should  happen  to  the  econ- 
omy, then,  of  course,  there  will  be  real 
hardship  in  the  areas  which  have  been 
presenting  an  appeal  to  us  this  morning 

I  leare  it  there.    If  it  were  left  to  me. 

1  would  say  to  the  President.  'You 
should  veto  this  bill.  It  is  not  consonant 
with  your  program  and  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  as  it  stands  to- 
day." 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProuttI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  I  wiU 
not  take  the  2  minut-es.  When  I  spoke 
earlier,  I  had  been  unable  to  get  all  the 
infonnation  on  the  bill  which  I  thought 
important  to  justify  a  logical  vote.  I 
have  obtained  some  information  since 
then,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  include  the  statement  with  the  re- 
marks I  made  earlier. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  vield 
back  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  time  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
yielded  it  back.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  brief 
statement  which  I  had  intended  to  make 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Johnson  or  Texas 
The  S^nat*  Is  about  to  vote  on  one  of  the 
most  Important  bllla  it  will  consider  this 
year.  We  are  going  to  send  a  bill  to  the 
President  that  will  provide  some  aBslstance 
to  Americans  who  live  In  areas  of  substAn- 
tlal,  and   persistent,   unemployment. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  original 
Senate  bill  enacted  into  law  That  bill  pro- 
vided 8um.s  that  are  needed  and  that  could 
be  u.sed  almost  at  once  to  help  these 
distressed  areas  to  help  themselves  Com- 
pared to  the  need  that  exists.  It  was  not 
an   extravagant   bill 

The  Huuse  has  reduced  the  total  ngure  In 
S.  722.  and  It  has  provided  an  authorization 
bill  In  lieu  of  direct  flaanclng  by  the  Treas- 
ury. Nevertheless,  the  bill  we  are  voting 
on  today  Is  meaningful  and  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  these  areas  to  pro- 
ductive life. 

For  that  Is  what  we  are  doing  here — pro- 
viding the  means  by  which  Amerlcaru  who 
want  to  work  may  do  so.  This  is  not  a  dole. 
It  Is  not  a  handout.  It  Is  an  encourage- 
ment to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
can  work,  who  want  to  work,  and  who  have 
been   rendered   Idle   by   circumstance 

Technological  change,  the  migration  of  In- 
dustry, shifts  in  demand,  long  periods  of 
seasonal  unemployment,  the  depletion  of 
natural  resources — all  these  factrs-g  have 
made  distressed  areas  out  of  places  that 
once  contributed  to  our  economic  life 

WTaat  happens  when  Industry  leaves  a 
town  and  the  mines  and  factories  close'' 
All  those  resources  that  go  to  make  up  a 
community — schools,  stores.  hosplUls.  banks. 
ofBce  buildings,  homes,  churches,  all  the 
public  services  of  a  community— waste  away. 
They  were  built  at  great  expense  and  effort, 
and   now  they  are  left  to  disintegrate 

We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  dl.slntegra- 
tlon.  this  kind  of  waste  of  human  and  nat- 
ural resources,  anywhere  In  the  world  And 
It  is  strange  to  me  that  the  same  people  who 
tell  us  that  we  must  do  something  about 
such  waste  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  tell 
us  that  we  cannot  lend  our  own  people 
enough  money  to  prevent  that  waste  in 
America. 

Let  us  stop  using  this  double  sUndard 
Let  us  stop  this  waste  at  home,  a/^  we  are 
trying  to  stop  it  abroad  Let  us  give  these 
American  men  and  women  the  hope  of  pros- 
perity we  are  trying  to  give  our  friends 
abroad.  Let  us  give  them  the  chance  to 
rebuild  their  economic  and  community  life 
and  once  again  to  have  some  part  In  the 
American  dream,  of  a  better  life. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  BENNETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President.  I  was  attending  a  meeting 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
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Banking  and  Currency  and  was  there- 
fore unable  to  be  on  the  floor  during  the 
discussion  of  the  depressed  areas  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  concerning  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord, at  a  point  before  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bennett 

The  depressed  areas  bill,  officially  tabbed 
the  area  redevelopment  bill.  Is  a  serious  mis- 
take. I  have  sincere  compassion  for  those 
I>er8ons  presently  unemployed  In  certain  la- 
bor surplus  areas  of  our  economy;  but.  frank- 
ly, It  Is  because  of  this  compassion  that  I 
am  opp>06ed  to  the  bill. 

The  general  motive  behind  the  bill  is  most 
worthy.  The  bill  would  provide  Federal  as- 
sl.stance  to  treat  the  problem  of  economically- 
depressed  areas  by  attempting  to  induce  in- 
dustry to  locate  In  these  areas  by  oflerlng 
Federal  subsidies.  The  bill  provides  for  cap- 
ital loans  for  Industrial  development  proj- 
ects, together  with  loans  for  certain  public 
facilities  and  for  rural  development.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bin  would  set  up  a  program  of 
grants  for  those  areas  which  cannot  provide 
these  facilities  on  a  loan  basis  There  are 
other  minor  provisions  of  the  bill  In  order 
to  qualify,  an  area  must  have  a  level  of  job- 
lessness which  persists  for  2  or  more  ye«u-s. 
even  during  periods  of  overall  national 
prosperity. 

All  this  sounds  worthy,  but  the  trouble  Is 
the  bill  holds  out  false  hopes  to  the  people 
In  those  areas  Depressed  area  problems 
arise  from  change:  from  shifts  and  a^lapta- 
tlons  In  output  and  the  use  of  capical;  from 
the  depletion  of  natural  resources.  You  can 
legislate  against  change,  but  you  cant  stop 
It  If  the  Federal  Government  had  tried  to 
do  so  m  the  past.  It  might  still  be  subsidiz- 
ing western  ghost  towns  nnd  b'jggy  whip 
factories 

I  agree  wltli  the  President  when  he  snld 
that  "this  bill  would  pernetviate  Inrecurlty 
by  making  distressed  areas  dependent  upon 
the  uncertainties  of  continued  Federal  sub- 
sidies, or  would  pour  Federal  dollars  Into 
areas  where  distress  has  been  temporary  and 
which  are  competent  to  meet  their  problems 
themselves  " 

This  bill  cannot  do  the  Job  Its  proponents 
claim.  It  Is  billed  as  a  cure-all  for  the  econ- 
omy. The  qualifying  areas  are  In  a  con- 
stant state  of  change  but  the  latest  best  esti- 
mates show  about  1  million  unemployed  In 
the  30  major  areas  and  100  minor  areas 
which  would  qualify  for  aid  under  the  bill 
at  the  present  time.  The  committee  re- 
ceived evidence  Indicating  that  an  invest- 
ment of  from  $10,000  to  $16,000  Is  required 
to  support  each  Industrial  Job  Thus,  to 
provide  Jobs  for  all  of  the  unemployed  In 
these  areas  which  are  the  prospective  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  bill  would  cost  from  $10 
billion  to$15bUllon. 

The  bill  would  not  only  fall  to  meet  the 
problem.  It  would  create  a  "Pandora's  box"  of 
new  problems.    To  name  just  a  few: 

1.  discrimination  in  favor  of  few 

Careful  scrutiny  of  the  bill's  provisions 
shows  that  only  a  select  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  unemployed  would  be  singled  out 
as  eligible  for  the  alleged  benefits  of  the 
program,  and  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
selection  process  Is  based  on  pixrely  arbitrary 
criteria.  The  criteria  for  eligibility,  by  iheir 
nature,  impose  an  Impossible  burden  on  the 
administration  of  the  program  In  the 
absence  of  detailed  area  studies  of  the  forces 
underlying  high  unemployment,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  placed  in  an  unenviable  position  of 
making  discriminatory  Judgments.  In  favor 


of  some  luiemployed.  and  against  others, 
without  having  a  clear-cut  basis  for  his 
decision. 

2.    IT  BAIBXS  a  problem  OF  JOB  TRANSFXSS 

The  bill  does  not  adequately  protect 
against  the  pirating  of  Industry  from  one 
area  to  another.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
the  people  In  the  healthy  economic  areas, 
and  this,  mind  you.  Is  the  major  portion  of 
our  country,  would  be  forced  to  underwrite 
with  their  Federal  tax  dollars  the  exp>ort  of 
jobs  to  competing  areas.  This,  to  my  mind. 
Is  unconscionable.  Our  efforts  should  be 
aimed  at  creating  new  Job  oppwrtunltles.  In- 
stead of  merely  transferring  Jobs  from  one 
locality  to  another. 

3.    DISCRIMINATION    WTTHIN    INDUSTRIES 

Moreover,  not  only  would  the  bill  promote 
discrimination  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  favor  of  some  areas  at  the  exp>ense  of 
others  It  would  also  promote  tuch  discrimi- 
nation to  bene&t  some  companies  within  a 
given  Industry  at  the  expense  of  comf>etltors. 

Assume  a  situation  In  which  several  com- 
panies have  plants  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  none  of  which  are  in  a  so-called 
depressed  area. 

Company  A.  employing  250  persons.  Is  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  because  It  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  Industry  as  a  whole  in 
modernizing  Its  factory  and  Improving 
machinery. 

A  community  eligible  for  redevelopment 
under  the  bill  builds  and  equips  a  factory 
with  Federal  assistance,  and  induces  company 
A  to  relocate. 

A  double  discrimination,  promoted  with 
Federal  funds,  has  thus  taken  place:  dis- 
crimination against  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion of  company  A  and  discrimination 
against  company  A's  Industrial  competitors. 

4      IMPROPER   INTERFERENCE   WITH   PRTVATE 
MARKETS 

A  basic  defect  of  the  approach  of  this  bUl 
is  this  that  It  runs  counter  to  the  precepts 
of  what  Is  still  essentially  a  private  market 
mechanism  operating  within  a  dynamic  and 
growing  economy. 

The  strencth  of  the  United  States  to  a 
great  degree  Is  attributable  to  the  fluidity  of 
its  resources  among  such  areas  as  could  use 
them  most  efficiently.  Unlike  the  economies 
of  other  continents,  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  distribute  its 
resources  into  their  most  efficient  uses  with- 
out regard  to  State  boundaries  or  regional 
areas.  This  has  always  been  an  essential 
strength  of  oxu-  political  system — that  It  per- 
mitted these  adjiifilments.  And  this  bill 
would  threaten  to  destroy  that  adjustment 
mechanism  within  our  system. 

5     FAILtrRE    TO    RECOGNIZE    EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

The  devices  established  In  the  bill  to  carry 
out  Its  objectives  are  defective  In  the  failure 
to  recognize  existing  programs,  thus  causing 
a  duplication  of  efforts.  I  won't  take  time 
to  detail  them  at  this  tlmie.  but  most  States 
have  development  corporations  or  Industrial 
planning  committees.  In  addition,  during 
the  last  Congress  we  passed  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  which  provides  for  loans 
and  Investments  based  upon  private  Judg- 
ment with  a  minimum  of  Interference  from 
the  SBA.    And  there  are  others. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  objections.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Johnson] 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  722. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The. yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  BEAT  It  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  Mr.  Presidwit.  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  frcMn 
Kansas  I  Mr.  SchoeppelI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  F>air  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt.]  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson and  Chavez  j ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KLerr],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
ertson] is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frcwn 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennings]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [  Mr.  Robertson  ] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 
arid  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired  vrith  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fr«n 
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Tennessee  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Sena4xn-  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Ikfr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehaxt] 
and  the  Senat(»-  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson!  are  absent  on  offlcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
watee]  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  [Mr. 
Hruska!,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Muwdt)  are  necessarily  ab- 
scent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  ,  Ls  absent  on  ofBeial  business 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATTR]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  [Mr.  Mtjndt]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PKL]  have  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  paired  ^ith  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KetattverI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  32,  as  f  cLows : 


Blbl« 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
CarroU 
CMC.  mj. 

Churclx 

CUrk 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

En^e 

Oore 

Oreen 

Oruenlng 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allott        - 

Bennett 

Brtdses 

BninadAle 

Bush 

Butler 

C«se.  S  D«k. 

Cotton 

Ciirtls 

Dlrksen 


Anderson 

BarUett 

Be«U 

Byrd,  V». 

Cai>eliart 

Carlson 

ChaTsz 

Eastland 


[No.   194] 

YKAS — 45 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HUI 

Humptuey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Kennedy 

Long.  HawaU 

Liuk 

McCarthy 

McNamara 

Magi.uson 

Mansfield 

Monroney 

NAYS — 32 

Dworshak 

El  lender 

Ervln 

Frear 

Fulbrt«ht 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Kucbel 

Laufictie 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 


Morse 

Mofis 

Murray 

Muskle 

O'Mahoney 

Pas  tore 

Pro  X  mire 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

WUUame.  N  J. 

Tar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


Martin 

Morton 

Pro\ity 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Stennia 

Talmadge 

Wiley 

WlUiama,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 23 

Pong  Kerr 

Goldwater  McOee 

Hennlngs  Mundt 

Hruska  Robertson 

Johnston,  S.C.  Russell 

Jordan  Schoeppel 

Keating  Thurmond 
Kefauver 


So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGL.*i,S.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  today's  vote  marks  a  sig- 


nificant day  for  the  distressed  areas  of 
our  country. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  su^ea 
redevelopment  bill  (S.  722),  which  I 
joined  In  cosponsoring,  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  when  there  is  suffering 
in  any  part  of  our  country,  all  America 
suffers. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  eco- 
nomic health  in  distressed  areas,  all  of 
the  country  benefits. 

This  bill  is  a  good  start,  but  much  is 
left  to  be  done.  I  have  visited  many  of 
the  chronically  depressed  areas  of  out 
country,  and  have  come  away  from  these 
visits  with  a  conviction  that  we  in  Wash- 
ington cannot  afford  to  ignore  these 
conditions. 

The  Federal  Government  must  move 
ahead  with  effective  procram.s.  .such  as 
S.  722.  to  wipe  out  the  persi.stent  unem- 
plojTnent  in  our  pockets  of  poverty,  espe- 
cially because  most  of  the  country  is 
experiencing  unprecedented  prosperity. 

S.  722  should  be  viewed  as  the  begin- 
ning o!  cooperative  Federal-State  and 
private  efforts  designed  to  eradicate  un- 
employment and  depression  from  the 
American  economy. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  rejects  the 
theory  that  such  conditions  are  an  inevi- 
table part  of  our  system. 

We  most  invest  further  in  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  country,  just  as  we 
have  baen  doing  in  other  countries. 


PETITION  AND  MEMORIAL 

A  petition,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  NY,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Forand  bill, 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

A  telefram.  In  the  natiire  of  a  memortal. 
from  Mr  and  Mrs  Max  Brenner,  of  North 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  remonstrating  a^ralnst  the 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution  (3 
Con.  Re«.  8.3  >  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  war;  to  the 
Commlt1»ee  on  Foreign  Relations 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  aiul,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

B^  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  3501.  A  bill  to  promote  greater  equity  In 
the    administration    of    the    pay   systema   of 
employeas  in   the  Veterans'   Administration 
under  prtvalllng  rate  schedules  by  providing 
for  certain  adjustments  In  the  compensation 
of  such    employees:    to  the   Committee   on 
Poet  Office  and  ClrU  Service 
By  Mr,  MURRAY: 
S  3502.  A   bill   to  extend   arxd   amend   the 
National   Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide   mortgage    Insurance    for  Individually 
owned  unita  In  a  multlfamUy  structure,  and 
for   other    purpoees;    to    the    Committee   on 
Banking  nnd  Currency, 

By  Mr  McNAMARA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KxNrJKDT,  Mr.  Ci..\aK,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Stmington,  Mr.  Httmfhhet  Mr. 
WnxiAMs  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mag- 
»usoN,  Mr.  McGm.  Mr.  Yocno  of 
Ohio.  Mr,  DocGLAs,  Mr,  Gbuining, 
Mr,  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  tAnnKAt, 
Mr  Hart,  and  Mr  Morse)  : 
8.  3503  A  blU  to  proTlde  for  the  payment 
of   hospital    and   other   health  services   fur- 


uiahed  to  aged  retired  individuals,  and  to 
provide  for  a  continuing  study  of  the  health 
needs  of  such  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McNamaha  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr.    BUSH    (for    himself    and   Mr. 
Capfhart)    I  by  request): 

S.  3504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  remove  certain  limitations 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding 
mortgage  ln.sur:ince:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remurks  of  Mr.  BrsH  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  biU,  wliich  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  McNAM.\HA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Kennedy, 
Clark.  Randolph,  Symington,  Hum- 
phrey, WiLUAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Macno- 
soN,  McGek.  Young  of  Ohio,  Douglas, 
GnuEwiNG.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Muhray, 
Hart,  and  Morse,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  hospital  and  other  health 
services  furnished  to  aged  retired  indi- 
viduals, and  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
.study  of  the  health  needs  of  such  indi- 
viduals. 

Within  the  very  near  future,  I  will 
present  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill, 
along  with  tlie  compelling  reasons  why 
it,  or  a  bill  of  similar  content,  should  be 
enacted  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
For  the  moment.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
the  bill  represents  the  results  of  18 
months  of  study  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  of 
which  1  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as 
chairman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3503 1  to  provide  for  the 
pa\Tnent  of  hospital  and  other  health 
service's  fumi.shed  to  aged  retired  indi- 
viduals, and  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
study  of  the  health  need.s  of  such  indi- 
viduals, introduced  by  Mr,  McNamara 
'  for  hiJTvself  and  other  Senators; ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Betired  Persons 
Medical  Insurance  Act". 

Trru:    i — amendmxnts   to    tttle    ii    of    rm 

SOCIAL    SECVaiTY    ACT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
225  the  following  new  section: 

MEDICAL    IKSTHLANCK    BEKTriTS 

"Sue.  226    (a)  in    Every  Individual  who — 
"(A)   has  attained  retirement  age   (as  de- 
fined In  section  216f  a)  ) , 

•'(B^  Is  retired  (as  defined  in  parafirraDh 
(9)).  y    '-n    f 

"(C)  is,  or  would  upon  filing  application 
be.  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  section 
202.  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  medical  In- 
surance  beneftts.  Payment  of  such  benefits 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 


visions of  this  section,  but  only  if  application 
Is  filed  for  such  payment  in  such  form  and 
In  Buch  manner  and  by  such  person  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.  The 
provisions  of  clauses  i  B )  and  ( C  i  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  d)  who  Ls  the  husband 
or  wife  of  an  Individual  eligible  to  receive 
medical  insurance  benefits  and  dl)  who  was 
^receiving  more  than  one-half  of  his  or  her 
^support  from  such  Individual  for  one  year 
provided  such  year  began  no  earlier  than 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  such 
person   attained    retirement   age 

■'(2»  Payment  of  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits shall  be  made  for  hospital  services,  nurs- 
ing home  services,  home  health  services, 
diagnostic  outpatient  services,  and  very  ex- 
pensive drugs  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)  ). 

"(3)    For    purpt)6es    of    paragraph     (1)  — 

"(A)  Except  as  may  be  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (Bi.  an  Individual  shall  be  re- 
tired with  respect  to  the  period  for  which  he 
files  for  payment  of  medical  Insurance 
benefits  Lf— 

"(I)  he  had  total  earnings  (as  defined  In 
section  303(et)  of  less  than  $2,000  In  any 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  first  day  of  such  period  occurs,  provided 
such  calendar  year  Is  no  earlier  than  the  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  he  attained 
retirement  age,  or 

"(11)  he  did  not  render  services  for  wages 
of  more  than  tlOO.  and  did  not  engage  In 
self-employment  In  each  of  at  lea«t  three 
months  in  any  calendar  year,  provided  such 
third  month  preceded  the  first  day  of  such 
period  and  such  calendar  year  is  no  earlier 
than  the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
he  attained  retirement  age,  or 

••(111)  he  attained  the  age  of  seventy-two 
In  a  month  prior  to  such  f>erlod 

"IB)  For  the  purposes  of  benefits  for  very 
expensive  drugs,  an  Individual  shall  be  retired 
If  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  he 
Incurs  the  cost  of  such  drugs  he  meets  the 
provisions  of  clause  (it.  (II).  or  (llli  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  Such  first  day  shall  be 
deemed  the  first  day  of  the  period  for  which 
he  files  for  the  payment  of  medical  Insurance 
benefits. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  (111),  an 
Individual  shall  be  presumed  not  to  have  en- 
gaged In  self-employment  with  respect  to 
any  month  If,  by  applying  the  provisions  of 
■ecUon  20S(e)  and  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  Individual  did  not  engage  In  self-em- 
ployment In  such  month,  except  that  few- 
such  purposes  the  term  'substantial  services,' 
as  used  In  p>aragraph  i  3  u  B  M  1 »  of  Fuch 
section  203(e),  shall  mean  services  rendered 
by  such  Indl/lduai  with  respect  to  his  trade 
or  business  In  more  than  7  days  In  such 
month 

"(4)  Payment  of  medical  Insurance  bene- 
flu  which  an  Individual  is  eligible  to  receive 
may  be  made  for — 

"(A)  hospital  services  furnished  to  such 
Individuals  f?r  a  total  of  not  more  than  90 
days  in  any  c:ilendar  year: 

"iB)  nursing  home  services  furnished  to 
such  individual  for  a  total  of  not  more  than 
180  days  In  ajiy  calendar  year; 

"(C)  home  health  services  furnished  to 
such  Individual  for  a  total  of  not  more  than 
240  days; 

"(D)  dlsagnostlc  outpatient  services  but 
only  to  the  extent  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Council  estab- 
lished pursuunt  to  subsection  (f),  may  by 
regulation  sp<>clfy; 

'•(E)  very  (expensive  drugs  furnished  such 
Individual,  b  it  only  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  such  Advisory 
Council,  may  by  regulation  specify. 

The  maximum  of  any  combination  of  hospi- 
tal services,  nursing  home  services,  and  home 
health  servlc««  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  for  suet  services  furnished,  durlrig  any 
calendar  year,  to  any  individual  eligible  to 
receive  medial  Insurance  benefits,  shall  not 


exceed  90  ixnlts  of  services.  Por  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  one  ••unit  of  serv- 
ices '  equals  (1)  one  day  of  hospital  services. 
(11)  two  days  of  nursing  home  services,  or 
(ill)  two  and  two-thirds  days  of  home  health 
services. 

'(5)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  no  Individual  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  medical  Insurance 
benefits  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  hospital 
services,  nursing  home  services,  or  home 
health  services,  unless  such  services  are 
rendered  after  referral  by  a  physician,  and 
such  physician  certifies  In  writing  that  such 
hospital  services,  nursing  home  services,  or 
home  health  services  are  or  were  required  for 
his  medical  treatment,  except  that  such  re- 
ferral shall  not  be  required  for  hospital 
services  in  case  of  an  emergency  which  makes 
such  referral  impracticable  Periodic  recer- 
tlficatlon  that  medical  treatment  which  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  time  Is  required  shall. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  be  a  condition  of  continu- 
ing eligibility  to  receive  such  benefits  during 
the   period  such   services  are   furnished. 

"(6)  (A)  An  application  for  the  payment 
of  medical  Insurance  benefits  shall  be  valid, 
with  resp>ect  to  a  fjerlod  during  which  one 
or  more  of  the  services  described  In  sub- 
section (c)  are  fiirnlshed.  if  such  application 
Is  filed  no  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  preceding  the  month  In  which 
the  first  day  of  such  period  occurs  or  no 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
succeeding  the  month  In  which  the  first  day 
of  such  period  occurs.  An  application  for 
the  payment  of  medical  insurance  benefits 
shall  be  valid  with  respect  to  the  cost  In- 
curred for  a  very  expensive  drug  If  such 
application  Is  filed  within  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 

■(B)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  a  period 
during  which — 

"(I)  hospital  or  nursing  home  services  (or 
both)  are  furnished  means  a  consecutive 
number  of  days  (Including  only  one  day)  In 
which  such  services  are  furnished; 

"(11)  home  health  services  are  furnished 
means  one  or  more  days  (but  not  exceeding 
240  days  in  any  calendar  year)  In  which  such 
services  are  furnished,  but  only  if  the  num- 
ber of  days  elapsing  between  any  two  days 
In  which  such  services  are  furnished  does  not 
exceed  30; 

"(Hi)  diagnostic  outpatient  services  are 
furnished  means  one  or  more  days  (but  not 
exceeding  In  any  calendar  year  the  number 
of  days  specified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  (D)  of  this  subsection)  in 
which  such  services  are  furnished,  but  only 
if  the  number  of  days  elapsing  between  any 
two  days  In  which  such  services  are  furnish- 
ed does  not  exceed  14. 

"EVIDENCE    AND    DETERMINATIONS    OF 
ELICIBILITT 

"(b)(1)  Proof  that  an  individual  is  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits  linder 
section  202  by  reason  of  having  attained 
retirement  age  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  Individual  has  attained  retirement 
age. 

'•(2)  The  provisions  of  section  205  relating 
to  the  making  and  review  of  determinations 
shall  be  applicable  to  determinations  as  to 
(1)  whether  an  Individual  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive medical  Insurance  benefits,  and  (11)  the 
number  of  days.  In  any  calendar  year,  for 
which  an  Individual  Is  eligible  to  receive 
such  benefits. 

"DESCRIPTION    or    MEDICAL    INSURANCE    BENETITS 

"(c)(1)  "Hospital  services'  means,  subject 
to  further  definition  and  limitation  by  regu- 
lations, the  following  services  provided  an 
individual  as  an  inpatient:  bed  and  board  in 
a  hospital,  in  semiprlvate  acconunodatlona 
unless  they  are  unavailable,  or  unless  other 
accommodations  are  occupied  at  the  request 
of  the  patient  or.  are  required  for  medical 
reasons;    and  such   medical,  nursing,  ambu- 


lance, and  other  services,  and  such  drugs, 
supplies,  and  appliances,  as  the  hospital 
cxistomarlly  provides  bed  patients  either 
through  Its  own  employees  or  through 
arrangements  with  others,  except  that  this 
term  shall  not  Include  service  provided  in 
connection  with  cosmetic  or  plastic  surgery 
performed  for  beautifies tlon. 

"(2»  'Nursing  home  services'  means,  sub- 
ject to  further  definition  by  regulations, 
skilled  nursing  care,  related  medical  and 
personal  services  required  for  the  treatment 
of  the  patient,  and  accompanying  bed  and 
board  furnished  to  an  Individual  as  an  in- 
patient. 

"(3)  'Home  health  services'  means,  subject 
to  further  definition  by  regulations,  profes- 
sional nursing  care  (Including  part-time 
homemaker  services,  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy,  medical  social  services,  die- 
tary counseling,  ambulance  service,  and  simi- 
lar allied  services)  In  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  as  an  individual's  home,  fur- 
nished by  a  nonprofit  home  health  service 
agency. 

"(4)  'Diagnostic  outpatient  services' 
means,  subject  to  further  definition  by  regu- 
lations, such  services  furnished  by  a  hospi- 
tal and  prescribed  by  a  physician  licensed  to 
practice  surgery  or  medicine  to  any  individual 
as  an  outpatient  for  purposes  of  dlagnottlc 
study, 

"(5 1  'Very  expensive  drugs'  means,  subject 
to  further  definition  by  regulations,  those 
drugs  which  have  been  prescribed  by  a  phy- 
sician licensed  to  practice  surgery  or  medi- 
cine In  a  State  for  use  of  an  individual.  If 
such  drugs  are  prescribed  by  their  official 
title  as  Included  In  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia, National  Formulary,  Homeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia  or  New  and  Non -Official  Rem- 
edies, or  in  an  equivalent  manner,  specified 
In  regulations  and  the  cost  of  which  Is  in 
excess  of  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
Nothing  in  this  definition  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  physician  from  prescribing 
by  brand  or  trade  name  if  the  prescription 
bears  a  notation  to  the  effect  that  no  sub- 
stitution may  be  made.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  description  of  medical  serv- 
ices In  this  subsection,  such  services  shall 
also  Include  that  F>art  of  similar  but  of  more 
expensive  medical  services  as  is  equivalent  In 
cost  to  such  benefits. 

"agrzx:ments  with  providers   or  health 

SERVICES 

•'(d)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  at 
such  time  or  times  as  he  designates,  a  list 
of  (1)  hospitals,  (U)  hospitals  furnishing 
outpatient  diagnostic  services,  (Ul)  nursing 
homes,  and  (Ivj  public  or  other  nonprofit 
home  health  services  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  which  meet  the  standards  prescribed 
by  him  for  providing  hospital  services,  diag- 
nostic outpatient  services,  nursing  home 
services,  and  home  health  services,  and  which 
have  filed  with  him  agreements  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph.  No  Insti- 
tution or  agency  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law  to  be  licensed  shall  be  Included  in 
any  such  list  unless  It  is  duly  licensed.  In 
setting  eUglbUity  standards  for  any  class  of 
institutions  or  agencies,  the  Secretary  may 
take  account  of  standards  set  by  any  recog- 
nized national  listing  or  accrediting  body. 
The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  services  of 
appropriate  State  agencies  in  determining 
whether  providers  of  services  meet  such 
standards  as  he  shall   prescribe. 

"(B)  No  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  home 
health  service  agency  ahall  be  included  in  a 
list  under  subimragr&ph  (A)  unless  it  has 
filed  with  the  Secretary  an  agreement  to 
make  no  charge  to  or  on  account  of  Individ- 
uals or  other  persons  for  services  for  which 
such  individuals  are  eligible  to  receive  med- 
ical insurance  benefits  under  this  section 
(or  to  cancel  any  charge  and  refund  any  pay- 
ment made  prior  to  a  determination  of  eligi- 
bility   to   receive   such   beneflU),   but  such 
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agreemecti  ahall  not  preeltuto  the  malftng  of 
charfes  to  such  liMllTldiiAla  or  penons  tar 
aocommodatlons  or  aarrlees,  furnished  &t 
their  request,  which  are  In  addition  to,  or 
more  ezpenclre  th&n.  those  for  which  pa- 
tients are  ell^ble  to  receive  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  by  reason  of  this  section.  An 
agreement  under  this  paragraph  may  be  ter- 
minated by  the  provider  of  health  services 
at  such  time  and  upon  KU<di  notice  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  public  as  he  may  specify 
by  regulations. 

"(C)  No  mentaJ  or  tuberculosis  hospttai 
shall  be  Included  In  a  list  under  thl^  para- 
graph. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
home  health  services  agency,  listed  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  tor  providing 
a  class  of  services,  which  provides  services  of 
that  class  to  an  individual  eligible  to  receive 
medical  insurance  benefits  under  this  section 
shall  be  entiUed  to  receive  payment  for  such 
services  under  this  title  Under  conditions 
specified  In  regulaUons,  and  in  amounts  de- 
termined in  accordance  therewith,  payments 
shall  be  made  to  hospitals  not  listed  by  the 
Secretary  for  emergency  hospltai  services 
rendered  to  Individuals  eligible  to  receive 
medical  Insurance  benefits  under  this  sec- 
Uon. 

"(3)  Payments  for  hospltai  services  and 
outpatient  diagnostic  services,  to  hospitals 
listed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
cost  of  rendering  the  services.  The  method 
or  methods  of  determining  such  cost  shall 
be  prescribed  by  regulations,  issued  after 
consulauon  with  the  Advisory  Ckxincil. 

"(4)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  hospital  services  which  the 
hospital  Is  obligated  by  law.  or  by  contract 
with  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  to  render  at  public 
expense  and  without  regard  to  the  Locncne  or 
resources  ot  the  patient.  No  such  payment 
shall  be  made  for  any  hospital  services  for 
any  Injury,  disease  or  disability  for  which 
the  patient  is  entitled  to  hospitalization  lor 
to  the  cost  thereof)  mider  any  workmen's 
compensation  law;  except  that  payment 
may  be  made  if  iA>  an  appropriate  appli- 
cation for  hospitalization  (or  for  the  cost 
thereof)  has  been  made  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  law,  (B)  entitlement 
thereto  has  not  been  finally  determined,  and 
(C)  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  has  been  made  for  reimbursement 
of  the  Federal  Medical  Instirance  Trust  Fund 
tf  the  claim  under  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  U  finally  siistained. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  payments  for  nurs- 
ing home  services  and  for  home  health  serv- 
loss  Shan  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations.  Issued  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  CSouncll.  The  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  payments  shall 
be  based  on  the  reasonable  oost  at  rendering 
the  services. 

"(6)  (A>  Any  pharmacy  which  employs 
one  or  more  pharmaclste  who  are  licensed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  tt  Is 
located  to  dispense  drugs  at  retail  shall  be 
eligible  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  whereby  such  pharmacy  will  be 
paid  for  furnishing  drugs  to  individuals 
eligible  to  receive  medical  Insurance  benefits 
under  this  section 

*'iBt  Such  agreement  shall  apply  only  to 
the  furnishing  of  "very  expensive  drugs'  as 
defined  in  subsection  (c)(5).  and  shall  re- 
late only  to  the  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drugs 
which  exoeeds  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  The  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments to  any  pharmacy  for  furnishing  drugs 
to  individuals  under  such  an  agreement  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
latlons  Issued  after  consultation  with  the 
AdTlKjry  Council.  The  method  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  payments  shall 
^  based  on  the  reasonable  oost  of  such  drugs 
to  such  pharmacy  plus  such  percentage  of 


•udi  eocti  as  may  b«  determined  to  pro- 
Tide  adequate  oompensattoo  to  such  phar- 
macy for  Its  servloss  In  furnishing  such 
dru^. 

"(7)  Ifo  soperrlslon  or  eontrol  over  the 
administration  or  operation,  or  over  the  se- 
lection, tenure,  or  compensation  of  person- 
nel, ahall  be  exercised  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  over  any  hospital,  nursing 
home,  home  health  services  agency  or  phar- 
macy which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  section. 

"i8i  Agreements  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  with  the  hospltai,  nursing  home, 
home  health  services  agency  or  pharmacy 
providing  the  services  described  In  subsec- 
tion it)  but  this  paragraph  shall  not  p»re- 
clude  repre6«»ntatlon  of  such  Institution  or 
pharmacy  by  any  Individual,  as8<3Clatlon.  or 
organitatlon  aithorized  by  the  institution 
or   agency   to  act  on  Its  behiilf, 

"(9)  Nothing  in  such  agreements  or  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  give  the 
Secretary  supervision  or  control  over  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  the  manner  In  which 
medlcfil  services  are  provided. 

"(10)  Except  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
has  made  provision  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)  (relating  to  utUizatliin  of  private  non- 
profit organizations)  for  the  making  of  pay- 
ments to  providers  of  health  services,  he 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  the 
amouriit  to  be  paid  to  each  provider  of  health 
services  under  an  agreemei.t  with  respect  to 
the  services  furnished  and  shall  pay  such 
amount,  except  that  such  amount  may  be 
reduce<l  or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be. 
by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  amount  paid  to  such  provider  of  health 
service*  for  any  prior  period  was  greater  or 
less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  it  for  such  period.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  set- 
tlement by  the  General  AccounUng  Otfice. 
shall  m&ke  payment  from  the  Pedem!  Med- 
ical In«u.-ance  Triist  Fund,  at  the  time  or 
times  ftx«l  by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  such  certification. 

"J^XKCHOICB    ST    PATIKWT 

"(e)  Any  Individual  eligible  to  receive 
medical  Insurance  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion may  obtain  hospltai  services,  nursing 
home  »r vices,  home  health  services,  or  diag- 
nostic outpatient  servlcee  from  any  provider 
of  health  services  which  is  listed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (d)(1)  as  eligible 
to  protlde  the  class  of  health  services  In 
question  and  which  admits  such  individual 
or  undertakes  to  provide  him  servtceti;  and 
may  obitain  very  expensive  drugs,  upon  such 
payment  as  may  be  required,  from  anv  phar- 
macy with  which  the  Secretary  has  In  effect 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (c)  ((5) , 

fONAL    MEDICAL    I>7STniANCX    BENXJTTS 

ADvoorr  oouwcn. 

•i    For   the  purpose  or   advi.-;;r;g   and 
assisting  the  Secretary  In  the  formalation  of 
policy  and   the  promulgation  of  re^ulitlons 
In  conaecUon    with    the   adnUnlstratlon    of 
this  section,  there  Is  hereby  created   a  Na- 
tional  Medical   Insurance   BenefiU   Advisory 
Council  which  shall  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  ©f  Social   Security   and   the  Surgeon 
General   of   the  Public   Health   Service,   who 
shall    9*rve    as    cochalrman    ex    ofllclo.    and 
twelve  nembers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.    Not  less  than  four  of  the  appointed 
monbeBs    shaU    be    representatives    of    the 
general   public,   and   the  remainder  of   the 
appointed  members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
outstandinfj  in  the  fields  pertaining  to  hos- 
pitals riBd  health  activities.    Each  appointed 
member  shall  hold  ofllce  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  eacept  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was   appointed   shall    be   appointed   for   the 
remainder  of  such  term,   and   the  terms  of 
oaics  or  the  member  first  taking  oOce  shall 
expire,  as  described  by  the  SecreUry  at  the 
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time  or  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.  An 
appointed  member  shall  not  be  eligible  U) 
serve  continuously  for  more  than  two  terms 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  if  he 
has  not  served  Immediately  preceding  his 
reappointment.  The  Advisory  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  committees  ss  may  be  useful 
In  carrying  out  lu  functions.  Appointed 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  mem- 
bers of  Its  advteorv  or  technlcsJ  committees, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
•51)  per  day.  and  ahall  also  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  allowance  for  actutU  and  necessary 
travel  luid  for  subsistence  eipen.ses  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence 
The  Advisory  Cour>cU  thall  meet  as  fre- 
quently as  tihe  Secretary  deems  necessary, 
but  not  less  than  once  each  year.  Upon  re- 
quest of  four  or  more  members  It  ahall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Council 

"(2i  The  Advisory  Council,  or  a  technical 
committee  appointed  by  the  Council  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  have  the 
duty  of  study  and  evaluation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section.  Any  recommendations 
by  the  Council  for  amendment  nt  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
ths  Secretary. 

"vTOSzjiTios  or  p&rvATi  No>rpuorrr  organ- 
ization s 
"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  uUUze.  to  the 
extent  he  finds  economical  and  other»'ise 
advantageous,  the  services  of  private  non- 
profit organizations  which  are  exempt  tr<jm 
Federal  income  taxation  under  section  601  of 
the  Inlernai  Revenue  C^xle  and  which  ars 
skilled  in  dealing  with  hospitals  In  matters 
pertaining  to  hospitalization  of  Individual 
patltnL=;  and  payment  therefor.  The  Secre- 
tary la  authorised  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  such  organization  under 
which,  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  organization  undertakes 
to  determine  (subject  to  such  review  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  the  a^eemsnt)  the 
payments  to  hospitals  required  by  this  sec- 
tii:)a  and  by  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under, and  to  make  such  pajrments.  and  to 
perform  such  other  functions  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilise  In  similar 
mauner  the  services  of  nonprofit  organlza- 
Uuus  tc  determine  and  make  payments,  and 
to  perform  such  other  functions  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  in  the  provision  of  medical  In- 
surance benefits  other  than  hospltai  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  An  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
ahaU  provide  for  payment  from  the  Federal 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  amounts  paid  out  by  such 
organizstion  to  providers  of  health  services 
under  this  section  and  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  advice  c>f  the  Advisory  Council  to 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  out 
such  organization's  funcUons  under  Its 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
payments  to  any  organization  shall  be  made 
either  In  advance  on  the  ba&ls  of  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  or  as  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  organization 
and  the  Secretary,  and  adjustmenu  may  be 
made  In  subsequent  payments  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made  to  the  organization  under  this 
section.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
and  shall  be  made  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment  by  the  General   Accounting  Offlce. 

"(3)     The    Secretary    with    the    advice    of 
the  Advisory  Council  ahaU  prescribe  stand- 
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ards  relating  to  the  certification  of  pay- 
ments or  the  disbursement  of  funds  by  or- 
ganizations entering  Into  an  agreement  un- 
der this  section. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  with  the  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Council  shall  formulate  pro- 
cedures and  orescrlbe  standiirds  relating  to 
the  certlfyinf;  of  payments  and  disbursing 
of  funds  mad<'  available  to  organ izatl on*  un- 
der this  sect  on,  and  such  procedures  and 
standards  shf  11  be  binding  upon  all  organ- 
izations entering   Into  such   agreements. 

"(5)  An  agreement  under  8ubs*-ctlon  (a) 
with  any  organization  may  require  any  of 
Us  officers  or  employees  certifying  payments 
or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment, or  othtrwlse  participating  in  lis  per- 
formance, to  ;lve  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  t  ie  cost  of  such  bond  from  the 
Federal    Medl 'al    Insurance   Trust    Fund. 

"BULZMAKIKQ    POWERS    OF    THE    SKCaZTAJlT 

"(h)  The  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  Advisory  Council,  shall  have  full  pow- 
er and  autho-lty  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  to  establish  procedvires.  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
caury  out  such  provisions,  and  shall  adopt 
reasonable  anl  proper  rules  and  regulations 
to  regulate  and  pn>vlde  for  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  proofs  and  evidence  and  the 
method  of  taking  and  furnishing  the  same 
In  order  to  establish  the  right  of  Individuals 
to  medical  ln.iurance  btsncfits  hereunder. 

"aaerxryitia  and  disbursing  omcms 

"iD  (1>  N<  Individual  drslgnated  by  the 
Secretary  pur5uant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  section,  is  a  oertiXylng  officer  shall.  In 
the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to 
defraud  the  Lulled  Slates,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  ptyments  cert;  fieri  by  him  under 
this  section 

"1 2)  No  disbursing  officer  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  grofs  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  wllh  re- 
8r>ect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  If  It  w\s  biased  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  a  certifyini;  officer  designated  as  provided 
In  paragraph  ( 1) ." 

Federal  m  cdical  insu.ra-nce  trust  fund 

(b)  (1)  Tho  heading  to  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read: 
"Federal  old-Age  and  survivors  Insurance 
trust  fund.  Fderal  dl&itbiliiy  insurance  trust 
fund,  and  Federal  medical  Insurance  trust 
fund  '. 

(2)  Subsect  on  (ai  of  section  201  of  such 
Act  Is  amende<l  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon Inparagiaph  (3)  thereof  the  foUov.ing: 
"and  In  claus«  (li  of  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section";  by  I  iserting  before  the  period  In 
paragraph  (4)  thereof  the  following  "and 
In  clause  (2)  A  subsection  (o  of  this  sec- 
tion"; by  amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows;  "Tlie  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  clauses  (3i  and  |4)  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  U Tie  to  time  from  the  general 
fund  In  the  Tieasury  to  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  in.«urance  trust 
amounts  appropriated  by  clauses  1 1 )  and  (2) 
of  subsection  ibt  shall  be  transferred  from 
time  to  time  :  rom  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treastiry  to  the  Federal  disability  insurance 
trust  fund,  aid  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  clauses  (1  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  transi erred  from  time  to  time  from 
the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
Federal  medlc.il  Insurance  trust  fund,  such 
amounts  to  b<'  determined  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  taxes,  6]>eclfied  in  cUiicoe  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  paid  to  or  deposited  Into 
the  Treasury;  and  proper  adjustments  shall 
be  made  la  lonounts  subsequently  trane- 
lerred    to    the   extent    prior    estimates   were 


In  excess  of  or  were  less  than  the  taxes 
sp>eclfled  In  such  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection.  ■' 

(3)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c), 
(d).  (e).  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  as  (d;.  (e),  (f). 
(g)  .(h),  and  (I) ,  respectively. 

(4)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Federal  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  '  The  Federal  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to,  or 
deposited  in,  such  fund  as  provided  in  this 
section.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Federal  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  out  of  any  moneys 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
amounts  equivalent  to  100  per  centum  of — 

"(1)(A)  ''2  of  1  per  centum  of  the  wages 
I  as  defined  In  section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  paid  after  December 
31,  1960,  and  before  January  1,  1972,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  pursuant  to  subtitle  F  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1B54,  which  wages 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis  of  the 
records  of  wages  established  and  maint^lined 
by  such  Secretary  in  accordance  with  such 
reports;  and 

•  iB)  »4  of  1  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as 
defined  In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954)    pjild  after  December  81. 

1971,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  pursuant  to  sub- 
title P  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
which  wages  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
the  bLi^is  of  the  recoids  of  wages  established 
and  maintained  by  such  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  such  reports;  and 

"(2)  (A)  ^i  of  1  per  centmn  of  the  amount 
of  self-employment  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  I  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  on  tax  returns  under 
subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December   31,    1960,   and    before   January    1, 

1972.  which  self-employment  income  shall  be 
certific-d  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  the  biisls  of  the  records 
of  self-employment  Income  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  accordance  with  such 
returns;  and 

"(B)  9  16  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self-employment  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  on  tax  returns  un- 
der subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1971,  which  self -employment 
inconfe  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Healfh,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis 
of ythe  records  of  self-employment  Income 
fund,  the— ''Established  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  In  accord- 
ance with  such  returns." 

(5i  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Federal  DL-iabllity  Insurance  Trust  F\md. 
and  the  Federal  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund". 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of  such 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  cbllga- 
tlons  held  In  the  Federal  CMd-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors   Insurance   Tr\ut   Fund,   the   Federal 


Disability  Insurance  Ttust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Medical  Insurance  Trust  F*und  shall 
be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  Federal  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  P*und,  respectively." 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  201  of  stich 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
In  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
thereof  "either  or  both"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  or  all";  by  striking  out 
in  the  fourth  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
"from  one  to  the  other  of"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "among":  by  striking  out  In 
the  fifth  sentence  of  such  paragraph  "from 
one  to  the  other  of"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "among  ". 

(8)  Tlie  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (h),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Payments  pursuant  to 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  from  the  Federal  (31d-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  In 
the  ratio  In  which  amounts  were  appropri- 
ated to  such  Trust  Funds  under  clause  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  clause 
(1)    of  subsection   (c)    of  this  section." 

(9)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  sentence:  "Payments  required  to 
be  made  under  section  226  shall  be  made 
only  from  the  Federal  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  F*und." 

(10)  Subsection  (h)(1)  of  section  218  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(b)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  ib) 
(1).  and  (c) (1)". 

(11)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1106  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  TVust  Fund, 
and  the  Federal  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund". 

Effective  Date 

(c)  Pavments  pursuant  to  section  226  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  to  such  Act 
by  subsection  (a)  erf  this  section,  shall  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  hospital  services. 
nursing  home  services,  home  health  services, 
diagnostic  outpatient  services  furnished  or 
very  expensive  drugs  purchased  after  dates  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  such  dates 
shall  be.  In  the  case  of  (1)  hospital  services, 
not  earlier  than  July  1,  1961.  or  later  than 
January  l,  1962.  (2)  nursing  home  services, 
not  earlier  than  January  1.  1963.  or  later 
than  July  1,  1963.  (3)  home  health  services, 
not  earlior  than  January  1,  1962.  or  later 
than  July  1,  1962.  (4)  diagnostic  outpatient 
services,  not  earlier  than  July  1,  1961,  or 
later  than  January  1,  1962,  and  (5)  the  pur- 
chase of  very  expensive  drugs,  not  earlier 
than  July  1,  1962.  or  later  than  January  I, 
1963.  The  terms  tiscd  In  this  section  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  in  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

TTn.E    n MEDICAL    BENETTrS    FOB    RETDirD    ACrD 

KOT  n.IGIBLE  rOE  BKNETTTS  tJHDX*  TITLE  H 

Sec.  201. (a)  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  title  XV 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 

"TTTLI  XVI MZDICAL  BCNDTTS  FO«  THI  RSTIKZD 

AGED  NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR  BXUZTITS  xnTDKK  TTTLC 

n 

"Sac.  1001.  (a)(1)  Every  Individual  who— 
"(A)  has  attained  retirement  age  (as  de- 
fined In  section  216(a) ) , 
"(B)   U  retired  (as  defined  in  paragraph 

(3)). 
"(C)  is  »  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 
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"(D)  la  not  tUfiblt  U)  r«c«lv«  mtdlcRl  In- 
■uriuiM  b«n«flu  vindvr  itcUon  228, 
•hall  b«  tUftbl*  to  r«o«lv«  mtdloal  b«n«&u. 
Paymanu  of  mtdicftl  b«n»flta  ahall  b«  mad* 
In  aoeordanc*  with  th*  provUlona  of  thli 
Mctloo.  but  only  If  appUoaUon  U  flltd  for 
•uch  pajmant  In  luoh  form  and  in  auoh  man- 
ner and  by  auch  paraon  aa  tha  Sacratary  may 
by  rafulatlon  praacrlba.  Tha  provlalona  of 
olauM  (B)  ahall  not  apply  to  any  paraon  (1) 
who  la  tha  huaband  or  wlfa  of  an  individual 
allclbla  to  raealva  medical  beneflu  and  (tl) 
who  waa  reoalvlng  more  than  one-half  of  hla 
or  her  aupport  from  auch  individual  for  one 
year  provided  such  year  began  no  earlier  than 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  auch 
peraon  attained  retirement  age. 

"(3)  Payment  of  medical  beneflu  shall  be 
made  for  hoepltal  services,  nursing  home 
services,  home  health  services,  diagnostic 
outpatient  services,  and  very  expensive 
drugs  (as  defined  in  section  226(c)). 
"  ( 3 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 
"(A)  Except  as  may  be  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  an  individual  shall  be  retired 
with  respect  to  the  period  for  which  he  flies 
for  pajrment  of  medical  benefits  if — 

"(1)  he  had  total  earnings  (as  defined  In 
section  203(e))  of  less  than  12.000  in  any 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  first  day  of  such  period  occurs,  provided 
such  calendar  year  is  no  earlier  than  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he  attained 
retirement  age,  or 

"(11)  he  did  not  render  services  for  wages 
of  more  than  $100,  and  did  not  engage  in 
self-employment  in  each  of  at  least  three 
months  in  any  calendar  year,  provided  such 
third  month  preceded  the  first  day  oi  such 
period  and  such  calendar  year  is  no  earlier 
than  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
he  attained  retirement  age.  or 

"(ill)  he  attained  the  age  of  sevjnty-two 
In  a  month  prior  to  such  period. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  benefits  for  very 
expensive  drugs,  an  individual  shall  be  re- 
tired if  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  he  Incurs  the  coet  of  such  drugs  he 
meets  the  provisions  of  clause  (1|.  (11),  or 
(ill)  of  subparagraph  (A).  Such  first  day 
shall  be  deemed  the  first  day  of  the  period 
for  which  he  files  for  the  payment  of  medical 
benefits. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  (UK  an 
Individual  shall  be  presumed  not  to  have 
engaged  In  self-employment  with  resp>ect  to 
any  month  if.  by  applying  the  provisions  of 
section  203(e)  and  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  individual  did  not  engage  in  self- 
employment  in  such  month,  except  that  for 
such  purposes  the  term  'substantial  serv- 
ices', as  used  in  paragraph  (3)  (B)  (1)  of  such 
aectlon  203(e),  shall  mean  servicee  ren- 
dered by  such  individual  with  respect  to 
his  trade  or  business  in  more  than  7  days  in 
such  month 

"(4)  Payment  of  medical  benefits  which  an 
individual  u  eligible  to  receive  may  be  made 
for— 

"(A)  hospital  service*  furnished  to  such 
Individual  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  90 
days  In  any  calendar  year; 

"(B)  nuralng  home  services  furnished  to 
■uch  individual  for  a  total  of  not  more  than 
135  days  In  any  calendar  year: 

"(C)  home  health  aervlcea  furnished  to 
such  individual  for  a  total  of  not  more  than 
180  days. 

"(D)  dlagnoetlc  outpatient  servlcea  but 
only  to  the  extent  the  Secreury.  after  con- 
aultatlon  with  the  Advisory  Council,  aatab- 
Uahad  purauant  to  aubaacWon  229  (f),  may 
by  regulation  specify; 

"(■)  very  expensive  drugs  furnished  such 
individual,  but  only  to  tha  extent  the  Secra- 
Ury.  after  conaultatlon  with  auch  Advlaory 
Council,  may  by  regulation  spaclfy. 
Tha  m*xlmum  of  any  combination  of  hoapl- 
tal  ••rrlcaa,  nursing  home  services,  and  home 
health  aarvlcaa  for  which  payment  may  b« 


made  for  such  aervlcea  furniahed.  during  any 
calan0ar  year,  to  any  individual  allglble  t<> 
racal^M  medical  banaftta  shall  not  exceed  BO 
unlta  of  aervlcea.  For  tha  purpoae  of  the 
preceillnt  aentanca,  one  'unit  ol  services 
equal*  (l)  ona  day  of  hoapltal  servlcea.  dli 
one  ahd  one-half  days  of  nuralng  home  serv- 
lcea. or  (ill)  two  days  of  home  health  serv- 
lcea. 

"(S)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  provi- 
sions of  this  subaectton,  no  Individual  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  medical  benefits  Inso- 
far a4  they  relate  to  hoapltal  services,  nurs- 
ing heme  services,  or  home  health  services, 
unlesa  such  services  are  rendered  after  re- 
ferral by  a  physician,  and  such  physician 
certifies  In  writing  that  such  hospital  serv- 
ices, nursing  home  services,  or  home  health 
services  are  or  were  required  for  his  medical 
treatment  except  that  such  referral  shall  not 
be  required  for  hospital  services  In  case  of 
an  emergency  which  makes  such  referral  Im- 
practicable. Periodic  recertlflcatlon  that 
medloal  treatment  which  extends  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  is  required  shall,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  a  condition  of  continuing  eligibility 
to  receive  such  benefits  during  the  period 
such  services  are  furnished. 

"i6)iA)  An  application  for  the  payment 
of  medical  benefits  shall  be  valid,  with  re- 
spect to  a  period  during  which  one  or  more 
of  the  services  descrit)ed  In  section  226(c)  are 
furnished,  if  such  application  is  filed  no 
earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  the  first  day 
of  such  period  occurs  or  no  later  than  the 
last  day  of  the  twelfth  month  succeeding 
the  month  in  which  the  first  day  of  such 
period  occurs.  An  application  for  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  benefits  ehaJl  be  valid 
with  respect  to  the  cost  Inctirred  for  a  ver^- 
expensive  drug  if  such  application  Is  filed 
withia  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"iB)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  period 
during  which — 

"(1)  hospital  or  nursing  home  services 
(or  both)  are  furnished  means  a  cGn.?ecutlve 
number  of  days  (Including  only  one  day)  in 
which  such   services   are  furnished; 

"(il)  home  health  services  are  furnished 
means  one  or  more  days  ( but  not  exceeding 
180  days  in  any  calendar  year)  In  which  such 
services  are  furnished,  but  only  If  the  num- 
ber of  days  elapsing  between  any  2  days  in 
which  such  services  are  furnished  does  not 
exceed  30: 

"(iH)  diagnostic  outpatient  services  are 
furnished  means  one  or  more  days  ( but  not 
excee<ting  In  any  calendar  year  the  number 
of  days  specified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)(D)  of  this  subsection)  In 
which  such  services  are  furnished,  but  only 
If  the  number  of  days  elajMlng  between  any 
two  da(j-8  In  which  such  services  nre  furnished 
does  not  exceed  fourteen. 

"Determinations  of  eligibility 
'  tbt  The  provisions  of  section  205  re- 
lating to  the  making  and  review  of  deter- 
minations shall  be  applicable  to  determina- 
tions as  to  (I)  whether  an  individual  is 
eligible  to  receive  medical  benefits,  and  (11) 
the  number  of  days,  in  any  calendar  year, 
for  which  .in  individual  is  eligible  to  receive 
such  benefits. 

"Incorporation  of  certain  provixlonx  of 
section  229 
"(CI    For    the   purposes    of    sdmlnlsterlng 
this  utle,  the  provlslorui  of  section  320  (di. 
(•).  'f),  (g),  and  (h)  aliall  be  nppllcablo  to 
this  title,  and  for  such  purposes  references 
In  sucb  subsections  of  section  226  to  title 
II,  medical  insurance  benefits,  and  section 
226   (o»  any  subsection,  paragraph,  or  sub- 
paragraph thereunder)    shall  be  deemed   to 
refer  to  thlj  Utle,  medical  beneflta  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  section, 
and  thli  aectlon,  reepectlvely. 


"Certifying  oMd  AiitbHr»ing  ofUcttt 

'(d)(1)  No  Individual  designated  by  the 
Secretary  punviant  to  an  acreement  under 
this  «ecUon  as  a  certifying  oRlcer  shall  In 
the  absence  of  groas  negligence  or  intent  U> 
defraud  t)\e  United  States,  b«  liable  wlUi 
resperi  Ui  any  payments  certified  by  him 
under  tlUs  section 

"(3)  No  duburslng  officer  ahall.  In  the 
abaence  of  gri^ss  negligence  or  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  Slates  be  liable  with  re- 
.ipect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  If  It  wtt«  bivsed  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (1) 

"Appropnation 

"Sec  1602  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  flscAl  year  ending  June 
30  1962,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  payments  made  from  such  Trust 
Fund  pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect  to 
Individuals  who  are  eligible  to  receive  medi- 
cal benefits  under  this  title,  plus  Interest 
accruing  on  such  sums  at  the  rate  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
Interest  (as  determined  by  the  Managing 
Trustee)  earned  on  the  invested  assets  of 
such  Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"Payments 

"Sec  1603  Payments  required  to  be  made 
under  this  title,  as  provided  in  section  1601, 
shall  be  made  from  the  Federal  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund 

"Nonapplicability  of  this  title 

"Sec  1604  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Individual  (l)  who  Is. 
or  upon  filing  application  would  be.  entitled 
to  an  annuity  or  a  pension  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  or  (11)  who  is  receiving, 
or  is  eligible  to  receive,  an  annuity  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  or  (111)  who  Is 
the  wife  or  dependent  husband  of  an  Indi- 
vidual described   In  clauses    (1)    or    (11)." 

Effective  Date 

(b)  Payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  only  with  re- 
spect to  hospital  services,  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, home  health  services,  diagnostic  out- 
patient services  furnished,  or  very  expensive 
drugs  purchased  after  dates  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  such  dates  shall  be.  In 
the  case  of  (1)  hospital  services,  not  earlier 
than  July   1,   1961.  or   later  than   January   1, 

1962.  (2)    nursing  home  services    not  earlier 
than  January   1     1963    or  later  than  July  1, 

1963.  (3)  home  health  services,  not  earlier 
than  January  1.  1962.  or  later  than  July  1 
1902.  (4)  dlncnostlc  outpatient  services,  not 
earlier  than  July  1.  1961,  or  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962.  and  (5)  the  purchase  of  very 
expensive  drugs,  not  earlier  than  July  1. 
n62  or  Inter  thnn  January  1.  1963  The 
terms  used  In  this  section  shall  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  In  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

TITL*     III— AMEN0MXNT8     TO     TM«     JNTMNAL 
RCVCNUK   CODI   Of    1  ••« 

Changes  in  tax  scheduler 
Self-BmplojTnent  Income  Tax 

Skc  301  (a)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  self-employment  Income)  Is  amended 
to  rend  ns  follows: 

"Set    1401    Ratx  or  Tax: 

■  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  ahall  be 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employment  Income  of  every  Individual,  a 
tax  oa  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  Uxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1950.  and  before 
January  1.   lOfll,  the  tax  ahall   be  equal  to 
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4*4  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  aelf-em* 
ploymrnt  income  for  such  taxahle  year; 

"(2)  In  thp  onop  of  nny  titxiihic  yaar  be- 
ginning after  UecomlMr  31.  IWOU,  and  before 
January  1,  1003.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  i\ 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment  Income  for  ivich   taxable  year; 

"(,li  In  the  case  of  «nv  tHXable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  ItfflS,  and  before 
January  1,  1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  SS 
percent  of  the  amour,i  of  the  aeU-employ- 
ment    income   fur  such    taxable   year; 

■  (4)  in  the  case  of  any  luxuble  year  be- 
ginning after  Decrinber  31,  1UG5,  und  before 
Jaiuiary  1.  19fi9,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6^i 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  Bilf-employ- 
ment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1968,  and  before 
January  1,  IU72,  the  Lax  shall  be  equal  to  7ig 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1971.  The  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  7'»i,,  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  self-employment  Income  for 
such  taxable  year." 

Tax  on  Employees 

(b)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  tlie  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  3101.  Rate  or  Tax: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Iniposed  on  the  income  of  every  individual  a 
tax  equal  to  the  follo'Aing  percentages  of  the 
wages  (as  def.ned  in  section  3121  (a))  re- 
ceived by  him  with  respect  to  employment 
(as  defined  In  s«^tlon  3121    (b))  — 

"(1 )  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1960,  the  rate  shall  be  3 
percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1961  and  1962,  the  rate 
shall  be  3!^  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1963  to  1965,  both  In- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  3  ^^  percent: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  waees  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1966  to  1968.  both  in- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  4 '4   percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1969  to  1971,  both  in- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  4^4  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages*  received  after 
December  31,  1971,  the  rate  shall  be  4",  per- 
cent." 

Tax  on  EJmp'.oyera 

(c)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  >  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S»c-.  3111.  Rate  or  Tax- 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  respect  to  having  Individuals  in 
his  employ,  equal  to  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a))  paid  by  him  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment   (as  defined   in  section  3l21(bii  — 

'  ( 1 )  wliv  re8|)ecl  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1960,  the  rate  shall  be  3  per- 
cent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wage.-i  puld  during  the 
calendar  years  1061  and  1962.  the  rata  shall 
be  3 '4  percent; 

"(3  I  with  respect  tn  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1063  to  1066.  both  Inclusive, 
the  rate  shall  be  3^4  percent, 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1066  to  1068.  both  Inclusive, 
the  rate  shall  be  4 '4  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1968  to  1071,  both  inclusive, 
the  rata  ahall  be  4*4  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  reapect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1071,  the  rate  shall  be  4}|  per- 
cent," 


Tm.irr — iicTK:ii.t.AN»ona  moviaioNa 

Drrhiroflon  0/  poUcy  on  r«(iroad  rttircment 
and  civil  aervicr  annuitantt 

Bxt-  401  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
{X)licy  of  the  Congreaa  In  enacting  UiU  Act 
to   include   aa   many   retired   people  aa  ]>oa> 

Ml)le  vindrr  the  typo  of  program  established 
by  ihift  Act  und  to  provide  that  Ihelr  benefits 
should,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  financed 
by  contributions  made  by  them  (and  their 
cmpK  ycrs  I  during  their  working  years  To 
further  this  policy,  the  Congress  should  Uvlce 
action  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  available 
to  persons  receiving  annuities  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  a  program  under  which 
such  Individuals  can  obtain  the  fame  type 
(  f  services  made  available  by  this  Act  to 
th..ibe  who  ure  receiving  old-age  and  sur- 
viv  rs  Insurance  benefits. 

Study    of   health    needs    oj    indwiduala 

Sec.  402.  Section  702  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
■■702";  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection ; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  investigation  of  the  health 
needs  of  individuals  who  have  reached  re- 
tirement age.  and  the  means  by  which  such 
needs  may  most  effectively  and  efficiently  be 
met.  In  connection  with  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  Institute  and 
conduct  ai>propriate  demonstration  programs 
relating  to  the  health  needs  of  such  Individ- 
u;Js  and  the  manner  and  means  by  which 
such  needs  may  be  fulfilled.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  prnvlde  for  the  carrying  on 
of  such  research  studies  pertaining  to  health 
care  and  the  administration  oi  such  care  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil designated  pursuant  to  section  226(f). 
Such  research  studies  may  be  carried  on  di- 
rectly by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  by  others  under  contracts 
negotiated  for,  or  grants  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for.  such  purpose." 

Sec  403.  As  used  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
term  ■Secretary ■'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'V^'elfare. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  4  calendar  days,  in 
order  to  afford  other  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF   NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
administration  housing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3504)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  aggregate  amount  of 
outstandinB  mortgage  Insurance,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bush  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Capkhart.  by  reque.st>,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiuent  that  a  statement  In 
connection  with  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro. 


There  belhR  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordi'i'ed  to  be  p:luted  In  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

8TATKMBNT     ON      BU.L      Tt)      RrMOVI      CUtTAtN 

LtMiTATHiNa     ON      FHA's     MoarOAoa     1n- 

■x;kancb  AifTHoaiaATioN 

Tills  bin  would  remove  the  Umltattnn  on 
the  aggregate  amovmt  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration's  Oenrrnl  Mortgage  In- 
surance AuthorlrnTlnn  and  the  sepnrntc  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  ol  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance under  title  II  of  the  Natlunnl  Hous- 
ing Act  With  respect  to  Insurance  now  -iub- 
Ject  to  the  general  mortgage  Insurance  nu- 
thorleatlon.  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
authorize  the  FHA  to  Insure  all  loans  sub- 
mitted at  any  time  by  private  lenders  If 
the  lonns  conform  to  the  standards  eEt.ab- 
llshed  by  Federal  law  and  by  FHA  rules. 
The  amendment  would  not  remove  the  sep- 
arate limitation  on  the  aggregate  an-.ount  of 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  which  may  be 
outstanding  under  title  VIII  of  the  Act 
(military  housing)  or  on  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty Improvement  loan  Insurance  which  may 
be  outstanding  under  title  I  of  the  Act. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  allow  both  the 
FHA  and  the  homebuUdlng  industry  to  op- 
erate In  the  future  without  needless  in- 
terruption or  uncertainty  concerning  the 
availability  of  FHA  assistance  for  loans 
which  are  eligible  under  applicable  law  and 
regulations.  Congress  would  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  to  act  on  authorization  re- 
quests virtually  every  year  or  two.  Of 
course,  the  Congress  would  in  no  way  be  pre- 
cluded  from  restoring  such  a  hmitation  or 
from  liberalizing  or  tightening  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  terms,  including  per  room  or 
per  unit  mortgage  ceilings,  maximum  ma- 
turities, and  maximum  ratios  of  loan 
amounts  to  cost  or  value.  Such  changes  In 
permLssible  mortgage  ternxs  can  always  be 
made  by  the  Congress  to  meet  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  These  changes  in  terms, 
if  wisely  made,  automatically  have  a  desir- 
able effect  on  the  volume  of  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  business.  By  contrast,  fixed  ceil- 
ings on  the  total  Insurance  authorization 
merely  serve  to  disrupt  the  homebuilding 
Industry  from  time  to  time  when  authoriza- 
tions run  out. 

The  FHA  has  run  out  of  needed  insurance 
authorization  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
of  its  programs  about  25  times  while  non- 
controversial  increases  or  time  extensions 
were  delayed.  In  some  cases  a  single  speciiJ 
program,  having  a  small  impact  on  the 
building  and  lending  Industries,  was  affected 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  In  other  ca-^es 
there  was  a  serious  impact  on  total  housing 
construction.  In  1950  there  was  a  6-weelc 
delay  and  in  1951  there  was  a  10-week  delay 
In  obtaining  needed  authority. 

During  many  of  these  occasions  In  the 
past,  the  FHA  was  forced  to  maintain  dally 
controls  through  its  centra!  Washington  Of- 
fice to  aa.«ure  that  new  mortgage  Insurance 
written  In  Its  flld  offices  did  not  exceed  re- 
payments under  existing  Insured  mortgages. 
More  reiently,  from  October  16.  1068,  to 
September  34.  1059,  the  FHA.  in  lieu  ol  Is- 
suing actual  Insurance  commitmenu.  issued 
"agreements  to  Insure"  at  yuch  time  as  mort- 
gage Insurance  authority  Inter  became  avail- 
able However  the  "agreement*  to  Insure" 
were  not  a  sntlhfactory  substitute  for  ade- 
quate Insurance  authority,  and  In  any  ca»e 
they  are  no  longer  permitted  as  a  resxilt  of 
legUlatlon  enacted  In  1069, 

The  rationing  of  FHA  commitments  or  de- 
lays in  processing  commitmenu  which  re- 
sult whenever  FHA  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thorisation runs  out  are  extremely  disturb- 
ing to  the  homebuilding  and  lending  In- 
du»trle«.  This  Is  especially  true  because 
housing  production  Involves  many  months 
of  time  needed  for  general  planning,  land  ac- 
quisition,  and   the   preparation   of   detailed 
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eMU  Mid  •pacinoAUnixa  Hoth  buildv*  iviul 
adan  w%nt  to  b«  lur*  itVAt  fMA  inivirivnce 
authorlMUon  will  bt  kviilftbU  wh«n  thtir 
lonf<r»nt«  building  pJ*iM  km  ocunpitttd  iu)d 
Mw  homM  %t%  rt«dy  fiw  mU* 

Ivtn  mor«  linpt]rt4knt  la  Uit  fact  Uut  t)>« 
unowtalntiM  Mid  dtUyt  uUimKMty  mum 
hardahle  to  eoniumtn,  both  ludir«otly  bv* 
e»u«f  of  th«  dUturbAno*  to  tht  inArktt  Mid 
dUr«ot>y  btoAUM  oooauinvrt  nMd  to  kituw 
th«  t«rm«  kt  whleh  &niuicin«  will  b«  ftvitU* 
Ablt  to  th«m. 

It  la  to  be  nottd  thnt  tha  purpoa*  ur  thi* 
btU  la  to  provlda  long-tarm  Miuriuio*  u( 
AVkUkblllty  of  ntA  morttM*  inaurRnc*. 
rkthar  than  any  immtdtataty  nMd»d  «u< 
thorl«Atlon.  BatlmatM  mada  on  iht  bnaU  o{ 
currant  tandanclaa  In  th»  m&rktt  Indlcnta 
that  tha  axlatlng  FMA  atiVhorliAtton  ahould 
ba  adaquata  to  carry  into  tha  ncx(  ttaaion 
of  tha  Congrvaa 


LOANS  TO  SCHOOLTEACHERS  FOR 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES— EX- 
TENSION OP  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr  Prealdent. 
on  yesterday  I  introduced  the  bill  (S. 
3481)  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  make 
student  lo^ns  under  title  II  of  such  act 
available  to  teachers  attending  summer 
sessions  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. At  that  time  I  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
table  until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  for  ad- 
ditional cosponsors.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  bill 
to  lie  on  the  desk  be  extended  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIA  FOR 
AVOIDANCE  OF  DOUBLE  TAXA- 
TION— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President, 
there  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ExecuUve  H,  88th  Congress,  2d  session, 
beinn  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  India  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  Uxatlon  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at 
Washington  on  November  10,  1959.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
agreement,  and  that  the  agreement,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  India  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income, 
signed  at  Washington  on  November  10 
1959. 


I  li'anamlt  also  for  the  InformaUon  of 
tlie  tenato  the  report  by  tiie  Aotlni  fieO' 
rotary  of  State  and  an  exohante  of  notee 
bet\Meen  ih»  Amerlonn  SmbMiy  at  New 
Delhi  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affair* 
of  India  with  respect  to  tl^e  proposed 
aurprment 

Thf  agreement  has  the  approval  of  tho 
Dcplrtmont  of  State  and  Uie  Depart- 
mrnt  of  the  Treasury. 

DWIOKT  D.  ElHRNMOWIK 

IHK  WHtTc  HoviK,  May  8.  I960 


ADDHESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES 
KTC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

Oi)  request,  tind  by  unanimous  consent, 
addifascs,  odllorlals,  articles,  etc  .  were 
oi*dpred  to  be  printed  In  the  Rirct»D,  as 
follows; 

By  Mr    HUMPHRrf 

Bxierpts  frnm  nddraaa  dellvprcd  by  ]\\m 
ftt  Wf>st  VJrglnlrt  Unlverally  on  Mny  3.  1860 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tho  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  S   2131 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  S.  2131,  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  tho 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25 
1954,  OS  amended 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    JAMES 
MURRAY 

Mr  O'MAHONEY  Mr  President 
well  do  I  remember  Senator  Jamm  Mrn- 
MY'ji  coming  to  the  Senote  In  1934  A 
roaupgencc  of  liberalism  was  pulsating 
throaghout  the  country  and  the  llberuL-^ 
in  the  Senate,  of  which  I  counted— and 
still  flount — myself  one,  were  most  grati- 
fied tto  welcome  the  able  new  Member  to 
our  urovip  ni  .^ucrpn.sor  to  another  out- 
standing western  liberal,  Senator  Thomas 
Walsh 

The  light  of  liberalism  burned  brightly 
In  the  new  man  from  Mont*vna,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  Jim  Murray  has  never 
deviated  from  the  course  of  true  liberal- 
ism His  llberall.sm  hns  not  been  of  the 
shouting  type  which  seeks  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  any  opposition;  it  has  always 
been  the  basic,  progressive  kind  that 
seeks  to  obtain  for  all  citizens  opportu- 
nity tor  sharing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
rich  life  of  our  great  country 

He  has  fouRht  many  a  cjood  flk'ht  for 
liberal  causes,  and  I  have  been  nioie  than 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the.se. 
One  achievement  I  recall  with  deep  satis- 
faction is  the  enactment  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  m  the  introduction  of 
which  I  joined  Senator  Murray;  Senator 
Robert  A.  Warner.  Democrat,  of  New- 
York;  Senator  Elbert  Thomas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Utah;  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Republican.  of  Oreeon.  Senator 
Charles  W.  Tobey.  Republican,  of  Ver- 
mont: Senator  George  Aiken,  Republi- 
can, of  Vermont,  and  Senator  William 
Langer.  Republican,  of  North  Dakota. 
This  ras  the  law  which  established  the 


Council  of  Economic  AdviHcrH  to  the 
Pi-esldent  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

That  WAN  In  1946  Blx  yoara  rniUrr 
Senator  Mvnray,  rrallalng  the  mounting 
proajiurM  on  amnll  bualneMra,  pi^.^NUioa 
which  Uirratrnod  tho  vxlatiincr  of  Ihenr 
indrpendrnt  Aniei  loan  oiganiKAllona.  in« 
troduced  a  rwolution  ciTatIng  liir  Se- 
lect Committer  on  Small  Bualnisw,  he 
aorvwl  as  the  Hrnt  chairman  of  the  group 
and  thereby  did  yeoman  service  to  the 
cause  of  free  eiUerpilar 

In  the  same  vein  he  nixMisored  the 
Sinivllor  War  Plants*  Coriwrallons  Act,  to 
enable  modest  prlvalo  plants  to  share  In 
government  contracts 

These  out.standlng  achievements  In  the 
battle  to  pi-eservo  our  free  American 
economy  are  only  a  few  examples  of  Jim 
MvRRAY's  contribution  to  true  Ameilcan 
libt'rali.sm  The  country,  as  well  as  tiie 
citizens  of  Montana,  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  these  accomplish- 
ments 

The  .sarno  vision  that  inspired  Jim 
Murray,  through  his  long  and  fruitful 
career,  to  promote  liberal  ideas  that  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  all  has  bet>n  respon- 
sible fur  his  olTectlve  championship  of 
natural  resource  development,  on  which 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  We.st- 
ern  States,  indeed  our  very  national  sur- 
vival, may  well  depend 

Jim  Murray  has  always  labored  fur  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  our  grrat 
West — the  water,  the  soil,  the  timber,  the 
oil  and  other  minerals  I  am  proud  to 
be  one  of  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  for  thr.ie  oblectlves 

Kirmllv.  I  pay  tribute  to  Jim  Murray 
the  .nan  and  friend  I  count  him  a  close 
per.sonal  fiiend  and  I  lake  deep  pride  in 
that  fact  My  service  In  tiie  Senate,  as 
that  of  many  Senators,  has  been  en- 
riched bv  hi.s  .strength  of  character,  his 
kindnes.<(  hi,-*  unfailing  courtesy  under 
every  clrcum,-itance  My  friendship  with 
luin  will  not  cease  with  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate,  it  will  endure  through 
tlio  year.N  ahead,  r  relationship  I  .iihall 
ever  cheri.sli. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  MERGERS 
AND  CONSOUDATION8  OF  BANKS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Infoi-matlon  of  all  Senators, 
I  believe  the  distinRuished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  ( Mr  Fulbright  1 .  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Robertson  1,  who  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  family, 
is  prepared  to  make  a  motion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bank  merger  bill 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  take  very  long 
It  is  not  controversial  However'  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  make  the  motion  at 
this  time,  and  that  there  be  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  debate,  pro  and  con. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl  >  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chain .  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  bears  none,  and  It 
is  .so  ordered 

Mr  FUI.BRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
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a  measago  from  Uie  Houae  on  the  bill 
8  1082  with  tha  amendment  of  tlie  Houae 
thereto 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Henatr  the  amri  dmenl*  of  U^e 
llousr  of  Hepresrntntlvek  to  the  bill  ifi 
lOrtai  to  amend  the  Fwlrral  Deposit  In- 
mil  unce  Act  to  provide  aarruunrds  auuinat 
mergers  and  consolldntions  of  banks 
which  might  lessen  competition  unduly 
01  tend  unduly  to  rieale  n  monopoly  m 
the  nrld  of  banking,  which  were,  t/o  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacllnu  rlutiKo  and  in- 
sert ; 

That  Rvibsartlnn  iri  of  iip(  tlon  18  of  tha 
Krilrral  l)it|M>itU  Iiuvurtnr««  Aft  In  nniMutf-d  by 
mrikljig  ova  thr  t.lilrd  nrntrtu'p  luul  ii  snt- 
liiK  In  llru  Ihtrpiif  thr  f<i;ii.wing  .No  lu- 
KuriHt  bank  thall  niriKt*  "r  (.'<'nikiilktikt«  wlih 
niiy  oth^r  ln«ur*<J  bui.k  nr  fithpi  rtlrrctly 
(ir  lncllr*(My  nrqtilrr  the  iw«rti  fif  ,ir  us- 
•  vinie  liability  to  pay  nny  ctvpoKltn  nwtclp  in 
any  other  inivirrd  b«ii)k  wlthn\it  tho  prior 
writleu  cui\««?u  111  of  thp  CVimptrnller  of  the 
Currency  if  the  arqulrlng,  i\»»umtiig,  or  ro- 
»vilting  blink  1*  U)  bp  n  iiHili>ni\l  biwik  nr  i\ 
Dlntrlct  bunk,  or  lUi  of  thi-  Board  of  (tuv- 
frnorn  of  the  Tederul  Re-rrve  Sy^trin  If  the 
acquiring,  annumlng.  or  remiUitiK  bunk  Is 
to  be  n  Stftte  memt)er  bunk  (except  n  District 
b(xnki,  or  (111)  of  the  Corpornnnn  if  tha 
acquiring.  ajuumliiR  or  renulting  bunk  U  to 
be  u  nonmember  ln«vired  bunk  (except  u  DU- 
trict  bank  i  Notice  of  any  prn|x>!ied  merger, 
OonaoUdntlon.  ncqvUiltlon  of  a«iieiK,  or  uii- 
•umptJon  of  Uubimieii  m  n  {mm  uppmved 
by  tho  Comptroller,  thr  B'urd  or  the-  Cor- 
poration, ua  the  ctwe  may  be  nhu;;  except 
In  a  coie  where  the  turniMilnjj  of  report-" 
under  the  aeventh  eentence  of  tht»  mi'ioec- 
tlon  la  not  required  i  be  publlnhed  at  uppro- 
prlate  IntervalK  during  a  period  (|>rlor  U) 
the  approval  nr  duupprovnl  of  the  trunsuc- 
tUini  at  leMt  aa  long  oa  the  peii<>d  uUoued 
tinder  »uch  aentence  for  furniihlnif  »\uh  re- 
port*. In  a  newr))ttper  of  grnernl  nrcuUiCon 
In  the  oomnuinlty  or  oomnumltieii  uhere  the 
main  offlret  of  the  baiiku  Involved  are  lomted 
(or  If  there  !■  no  ivich  i\ew»pui>«>r  Iti  any 
avirh  o<»n\mvinMy  U>en  in  the  nrw»i)ft(>er  of 
general  circulation  pxiblinhed  neareet  there- 
to) In  granting  or  withholding  consent  un- 
der thl«  •ubee<tlon.  the  Con^ptruller  the 
Hoiu-d,  or  the  Corjvjratlon  u*  the  cu*e  muy 
be  »hall  consider  the  flnnni'lul  luntory  iitut 
condition  of  each  of  the  bank*  involved  the 
adequacy  of  ttR  capital  st-ucture  its  futvire 
eiirnlng*  proepecti.  the  general  character  of 
U»  management,  the  convenience  and  needn 
of  the  community  to  be  eerved,  and  whether 
or  not  lie  corjxirivte  powem  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  In  the  cii.<,e 
of  a  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of  a«- 
sete.  or  osjumptlon  of  Uabllltlen  the  appro- 
priate agency  shall  also  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  the  transaction  on  com- 
petition (Including  any  tendency  toward 
monopoly),  and  shall  not  approve  the  trans- 
action unless,  after  coiislderlng  all  of  such 
factors.  It  finds  it.e  transaction  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  In  the  Interest*  of  uniform 
etandards.  before  acting  on  n.  merger  con- 
aolldatlon,  acquisition  of  a-ssetj  or  p>sump- 
tlon  of  liabilities  under  this  .«iub*!tctlon.  the 
agency  (unless  it  finds  that  it  must  act  Im- 
mediately in  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  bank.s  Involved)  fchall 
request  a  report  on  the  competitive  factors 
involved  from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  referred  to  in 
this  subsection  (which  report  Fh?.U  be  fur- 
nished within  thirty  calendar  days  of  the 
date  on  which  it  Is  requested,  or  within  ten 
calendar  days  of  such  dat«  if  the  requesting 
agency  alvlses  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  requiring  expeditious  action). 
The  Comptroller,  the  Board,  and  the  Corpo- 


ration khall  PKch  includa  In  lln  annual  re- 
|x>rt  to  the  CougrM*  a  datcrlptlon  of  aach 
tnerger  conmilidatlon,  acquUltlon  of  aaaeta, 
oi  Hknumpilon  of  liabllttlM  approved  by  It 
during  the  parlixJ  niverad  by  the  report, 
along  with  the  following  inforuiatton  (ha 
lutnie  nnil  toinl  re»o\irca«  of  each  hank  In- 
volved whPihei  It  report  lia*  been  *ubnuiled 
by  the  Allot ney  (tenernl  hereuiuler.  niut  if 
»'  n  nviininury  by  the  Altoniry  Omeral  of 
the  •ubntnni'P  ot  i«\ich  report,  nial  a  Plate- 
inrnt  by  the  Chunptroller  the  Dourd,  or  tlie 
Corporiiiion  u*  the  ra>-e  may  be,  ot  the  bn^ls 
for  11  ■-  Kpprovni 

Ant!  to  amend  the  title  so  a.«i  to  read: 

An  Art  to  ninend  the  Federal  Depo.ill 

In.stiiaiu'c    Act    to    require    Federal    ap- 

provHl  for  mriKers  and  consolidations  of 

m.s\ireil  buiik.s 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
(imctulmeiit  (if  the  Hou.se 

Setutle  bill  1062  was  Introduced  on 
February  18,  1959  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robfut- 
RONl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capfhart  and  myself  8.  1062  was  based 
on  bills  which  had  previously  passed  the 
Senate.  S  3911,  84th  Congress,  In  1956, 
and  .section  23  of  title  HI  of  the  financial 
institutions  bill.  8.  1461.  88th  Congress. 
In  1957. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
held  hearln^^s  on  S  1082  The  committee 
considered  the  bill  thoroughly  and 
an. ended  It  to  require  reports  from  the 
Attorney  General  on  prospective  merg- 
ers 

The  Senate  debuted  the  bill  thoroughly 
and  amemled  it  to  lequlre  .semiannual 
reports  to  Conk- re.ss  on  api)roved  mergers 

The  Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  held  hearings  and  made  a 
number  of  additional  amendments, 
which  I  will  discuss  later  Thr  bill,  as 
r mended  by  the  House  committee,  passed 
the  House  on  April  4,  1960 

v«^ince  tlie  bill  has  already  been  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  Senate.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  dIscu.M  at  length  the 
ren.sons  for  tlie  bill— the  great  number 
of  mert'ers  which  have  recently  been 
taking  place  and  the  vast  rcijources  In- 
volved In  the.se  mergers;  and  the  fact 
that  many  bank  mergers  are  subject  to 
virtually  no  control,  and  even  those 
which  are  subject  to  control  are  not  cov- 
ered by  clear  standards  with  respect  to 
competitive  factors 

On  prevlotis  occasions  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  con.sldered  bank  merger  bills,  the 
principal  Issue  has  been  whether  bank 
mercers  should  be  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agencies — the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  case 
of  national  banks,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
the  case  of  State  member  banks,  and  the 
FDIC  in  the  ca.se  of  in.sured  nonmember 
banks — on  the  ba.sis  of  banking  factors 
and  competitive  factors,  like  other  regu- 
lated industries;  or  whether  bank  mer- 
pers  should  be  subject  to  the  antimerger 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
like  ordinary  nonregulated  industrial  or 
commercial  enterprises. 

As  it  passed  the  Senate,  S.  1062  ex- 
pressed the  \iew  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
third  time,  that  bank  mergers  should  be 
regulated  by  the  Federal  banking  agen- 


cies cm  thr  buNlM  of  banking  factura  and 
com;>etitivr  fuclura,  with  nu  aingle  factor 
being  m  Itself  oontrulling  H  lOOii  wus  n 
clear  atalemeni,  for  the  third  lime,  ot  the 
Hrnatr'a  view  that  thr  provialt)ns  of  srt>- 
tlon  7  of  Ihr  Clayton  Art  ahmild  not  wp- 
ply  to  bank  mergers 

The  amendmrtit*  to  H  lOda  madr  by 
the  House  du  not  chanir  this  nspeet  of 
the  bill  The  House  has  agreed  with  thr 
Senate  that  bnr.k  mergers  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  both  banking  factors  and 
competitive  farlors.  and  that  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  should  continue  to  be 
inappllrnble  to  bank  mergers 

Hanking  is  regulated  and  subject  to 
many  controls  not  applicable  tti  tlie  onii- 
nary  industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise entry  into  the  field  of  banking  la 
restricted;  the  establishment  of  branches 
is  restricted ;  and  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  banking,  from  the  payment  of 
interest  on  deposits  to  the  klnda  of  loans 
made  and  the  reserves  which  must  be 
maintained,  are  closely  regulated  and 
controlled.  Competition  in  banking  i.s 
desirable  and  beneficial:  but  unrestricted 
competition  in  banking,  with  the  bank 
failures  which  would  result,  is  no  more 
possible  than  It  is  in  the  field  of  public 
utilities  or  oUier  Industrie*  affected  to  a 
greater  or  lesaer  extent  with  the  public 
Interest.  Banking  is  too  Important  to 
depositors,  to  borrowers,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  public  generally,  to  permit 
unregulated  and  unrestricted  competi- 
tion m  that  field 

The  antitrust  laws  have  reflected  an 
awareness  of  the  difference  between 
banking  and  other  regulated  induatries 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ordlnwy  unregu- 
lated induaUles  and  commercial  rntrr- 
pri*es  on  the  oUier  hand.  The  1960 
amendment  to  aectlon  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  which  for  the  first  time  impoaed 
conimls  over  mergers  by  means  other 
tlian  stock  aequltltlons.  did  not  apply 
to  bank  mergers  which  are  practically 
invariably  accomplished  by  means  other 
than  stock  acquisition  Accordingly  for 
all  practical  purposes  bank  mergers 
have  been  and  still  are  exempt  from 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  Sherman 
Antiti-ust  Act  of  1890  would  now  be  held 
to  apply  to  banking  in  general  and  to 
bank  mergers  in  particular,  though  it 
seems  clear  that  Senator  John  Sherman 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  whom  the  act  was  named,  and  the 
51st  Congress,  did  not  expect  or  intend 
banking  to  be  covered  by  an  act  ap- 
plicable to  interstate  commerce  And 
even  if  the  Sherman  Act  is  held  to  apply 
to  banking  and  to  bank  mergers,  it  seems 
clear  that  under  the  rule  of  reason 
spelled  out  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  dif- 
ferent considerations  will  be  found  ap- 
plicable, in  a  regulated  field  like  banking, 
in  determining  whether  activities  would 
"unduly  diminish  com.r>etition."  in  the 
words  of  the  Supreme  Court  iri  that  case. 

I  should  like  to  explain  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  House  in  more  de- 
tail. 

The  House  committee  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  under  suspension 
of  rules  on  April  4,  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  S.  1062. 
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Both  bills  require  the  appropriate 
banking  agency  to  consider  the  six  bank- 
ing factors  set  forth  in  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  These  are:  First, 
the  financial  history  £uid  condition  of 
each  of  the  banks  involved;  second,  the 
adequacy  of  its  capital  structure;  third, 
its  earnings  prospects;  fourth,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  its  management;  fifth, 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served/ and  sixth,  whether 
the  bank's  corporate  powers  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  S.  1062  incor- 
porated these  factors  by  reference;  the 
House  amendment  lists  them. 

S.  1062.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  added 
a  seventh  factor  to  be  considered: 
whether  the  transaction  would  "unduly 
lessen  competition  or  tend  unduly  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly. "  The  House  bill  sub- 
stitutes for  this  the  requirement  that 
"the  appropriate  agency  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
transaction  on  competition — including 
any  tendency  toward  monopoly." 

The  House  amendment  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide that  the  merger  "shall  not"  be  ap- 
proved unless,  "after  considering  all  such 
factors.  It — the  agency — finds  the  trans- 
action to  be  in  the  public  interest." 

The  House  amendment,  like  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  S.  1062,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  banking  factors  and  the  com- 
petitive factors  must  be  considered  by 
the  banking  agencies.  The  House 
amendment,  like  the  Senate  version  of 
S.  1062,  makes  it  clear  that  no  one  of 
these  factors  is  controlling.  In  any  given 
merger,  competitive  factors  unfavorable 
to  the  merger  may  be  outweighed  by 
banking  factors  favorable  to  the  merger, 
and  competitive  factors  favorable  to  the 
merger  may  outweigh  banking  factors 
unfavorable  to  the  merger.  All  of  these 
seven  factors  must  be  considered  and 
weighed  together,  and  the  merger  should 
be  approved  only  if,  after  consideration 
of  all  of  these  factors,  the  net  result  is 
in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

This  balancing  of  favorable  and  im- 
favorable  banking  factors  along  with  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable  competitive 
factors,  with  no  one  of  them  being  over- 
looked and  no  one  of  them  being  con- 
trolling, was  Just  what  was  meant  by 
the  Senate  when  It  used  the  word  "un- 
duly" in  referring  to  the  competitive  fac- 
tors. I  am  satisfied  that  the  House  has 
reached  Just  the  same  result  the  Senate 
reached  three  times  before. 

This  is  made  clear  at  pages  11  and  12 
of  the  House  report,  where  it  is  stated 
that: 

Tour  committee  Is  convinced  the  Senate's 
approach  Is  basically  sound.  Where  demon- 
strable benefits  would  flow  from  a  proposed 
mertfer.  these  should  be  weighed  against 
any  adverse  effect  on  competition.  Tour 
committee  feels,  however,  that  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  can  be  Improved,  to  In- 
sure that  the  Intent  Indicated  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate  will 
be  properly  carried  out.  Tour  committee 
concurs  with  the  Senate  committee  report's 
repeatedly  expressed  Intent  to  allow  approval 
of  bank  mergers  that  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Intereet. 

After  ail  the  factora  have  been  weighed, 
the  tran«actlon  should  be  approved  only  U 
the  supervisory  agency  la  satisfied  that,  on 
balance,  ita  effect  wUI  be  beneficial. 


This  understanding  was  also  expressed 
by  Representative  BROWif,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  bill, 
in  presenting  the  bill  to  the  House  at 
page  7258  of  the  Congressional  Recx)rd. 
Representative  Bsown  said: 

In  determining  whether  a  merger  is  in 
the  public  interest,  the  banking  agency  will 
consider  the  several  factors  listed  In  the 
bill:  after  weighing  the.n.  the  agency  will 
determine  whether  the  net  balance  Is  favM"- 
able  or  unfavorable,  and  will  approve  the 
merger  only  if  the  merger  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest in  the  sense  that  this  tulauce  is  fa- 
VLiraijle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  I  may  have  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  quoting 
from  Representative  Brown  s  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
phraee  "in  the  public  interest." 

The  phrase  "in  the  public  interest '  as 
used  in  S.  1062  is  not  independent;  it  is 
not  Isolated.  The  phrase  is  specifically 
and  clearly  tied  in  with  the  banking  and 
competitive  factors  which  are  specifically 
listed  in  the  bill.  The  language  of  the 
bill  ic  entirely  clear  on  this  point: 

The  agency  shall  not  approve  the  trans- 
action unless,  after  considering  all  of  such 
factors,  it  finds  the  transaction  to  l)e  In  the 
public  Interest. 

This  distinguishes  the  phrase  "in  the 
public  interest."  as  here  used,  from  com- 
parable phrases  in  other  statutes  where 
the  phrase,  "consistent  with  the  public 
interest,"  is  used  as  a  general  standard 
without  reference  to  specific  factors. 

The  phrase,  "in  the  public  interest." 
is  not  a  new  standard  itself.  It  is  not 
an  eighth  factor.  It  does  not  call  for  a 
separate  finding  that  a  proposed  merger 
is  'ia  the  public  interest,"  aside  from 
the  banking  factors  and  competitive  fac- 
tors which  must  be  considered.  The 
phrase  is  lised  only  to  indicate  that  if 
the  merger  is  to  be  approved,  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  seven  specified  factcns  must 
have  resulted  in  a  finding  favorable  to 
a  merger. 

The  requirement  that  a  favorable 
fimdiag  must  be  made  if  the  merger  is 
to  be  approved  means  only  that  a  bene- 
ficial result  must  appear  after  the 
weighing  of  the  seven  specific  factors 
set  forth  in  the  bill  It  does  not  require 
the  agency  to  go  beyond  these  seven 
factors  and  find  an  independent  and 
separate  public  interest  in  the  merger. 

The  requirement  of  a  favorable  find- 
ing after  weighing  these  seven  factors 
does  not  seem  out  of  place  in  this  legis- 
latioa  A  favorable  finding  would  have 
to  be  made,  for  example,  in  other  cases 
which  the  banking  agencies  must  con- 
sider, such  as  the  chartering  of  a  new 
bank.  It  is  this  distinction  between 
banking  and  other  businesses  which 
justifles  different  treatment  for  bank 
mergers  and  other  mergers.  It  was  this 
distinction  that  led  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  f!at  prohibition  of  the  Clayton  Act 
test  which  applies  to  other  mergers. 


Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement of  a  favorable  finding,  it  is 
clear  this  question  remains  entirely 
within  the  determination  of  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  passing  upon  the 
merger,  to  be  based  upon  its  weighing  of 
the  six  "banking  "  factors  and  tlie  "com- 
petitive" factor. 

The  Senate  version  of  S  1062  required 
the  banking  agency  considering  a  merger 
to  obtain  a  report  from  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  competitive  factors  in- 
volved in  the  merger.  This  report  was 
required  in  order  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's knowledge  and  background  of  ex- 
penence  in  the  field  of  anticompetitive 
and  monopolistic  matters  should  be 
made  available  to  the  banking  agencies 
in  their  consideration  of  bank  mertrers. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  Attorney  Generals  report  on  com- 
petitive factors  was  limited  to  this  one 
aspect  of  the  proposed  merger.  The  At- 
torney General  was  not  expected  to  con- 
sider or  report  on  the  various  banking 
factors  involved,  nor  was  he  expected  to 
make  any  recommendation  as  to  the 
action  the  banking  agencies  should  take 
on  the  basis  of  consideration  of  all  of 
the  factors  involved.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, while  cooperation  is,  of 
course,  expected  between  the  banking 
agencies  and  the  Justice  Department,  It 
l.s  not  intended  that  this  provi.sion  should 
give  the  Justice  Department  free  entry 
to  the  files  of  the  banking  agencies.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  have  any  occasion  to  exam- 
ine the  banking  agencies'  files  relating 
to  the  banking  factors  under  corusldera- 
tion,  and  in  particular,  It  Is  expected 
that  the  banking  agencies  will  continue 
to  give  the  bank  examiners'  reports  the 
same  confidential  treatment  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  gives  to  FBI  re- 
ports. 

The  House  made  .several  amendments 
to  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  mechanics 
of  consultation  among  the  banking 
agencies.  The  procedure  for  obtaining 
the  views  of  the  other  two  banking 
agencies,  by  the  banking  agency  which 
has  final  responsibility,  is  made  to  con- 
form with  the  procedure  for  obtaining 
a  report  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Under  the  Hou.';e  bill,  the  supervisory 
agency  having  jurisdiction  can  act  to 
save  a  failing  bank  without  seeking  the 
views  of  the  other  banking  agencies, 
and  the  other  banking  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  submit  their  views  within  30 
days,  or  within  10  days  if  an  emergency 
exist?.  The  House  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  the  reports  of  the  other  bank- 
ing agencies  shall  be  requested  only  on 
the  competitive  factors,  rather  than  on 
all  factors  to  be  considered.  Including 
the  banking  factors. 

The  Senate  bill  required  semiannual 
reports  of  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies; the  House  amendment  provides  in- 
stead for  including  this  information  in 
the  agencies'  annual  reports.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  for  a  stimmary  by  the 
banking  agencies  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's reports;  the  Hou5e  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  summary  should 
be  prepared  by  the  Attorney  General. 

An  entirely  new  provision  in  the  House 
amendment  is  a  requirement  that  notice 
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of  a  proposed  merger  be  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
community  or  communities  where  the 
main  ofBces  of  the  banks  involved  are 
located.  In  the  normal  case,  the  notice 
must  be  published  at  least  30  days  before 
the  banking  agency  approves  or  disap- 
proves the  merger,  with  exceptions  for 
emergency  situations.  A  similar  require- 
ment now  exists  for  national  bank  merg- 
ers and  for  bank  holding  company  ac- 
quisitions. 

I  have  consulted  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency who  would  be  conferees  if  the  bill 
were  to  be  sent  to  conference,  and  we  are 
agreed  that  the  Senate  should  agree  to 
the  House  amendments. 

I  should  add  that  I  believe  this  bill, 
providing  for  effective  regulation  of  bank 
mergers  for  the  first  time,  is  a  significant 
accomplishment.  We  have  tried  for  a 
long  time  to  enact  sound  legislation  on 
this  subject  and  I  trust  we  shall  now  be 
successful. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
Hotise  amendments  to  the  bill.  S    1062. 
During  the  deliverj'  of  Senator  Ful- 
bright's  remarks. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  "We  are  now  operat- 
ing under  a  strict  time  limitation.  As 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson!  and  I 
prepared  a  set  of  questions  and  arLswers 
in  order  to  set  forth  and  make  clear  our 
understanding  of  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  prepared  answers  to  several 
questions  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett]  had  posed.  These  an- 
swers represent  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Banking. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
considered  these  questions  and  answers 
and  they  represent,  I  am  satisfied,  the 
committee's  understanding  of  the  bill, 
and  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  make  clear  to  the  banking  agen- 
cies, which  will  administer  this  act,  the 
understanding  and  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  accepting  the  amendments  of  the 
House  and  passing  the  amended  bill,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  set  of 
questions  and  answers  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  though  I  had 
asked  the  questions  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  had  made  the  answers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Bank  MERcist  Bill 

Question  As  I  understand  it.  this  bill 
is  not  directed  against  nor  Intended  to  pro- 
scribe or  limit  size  as  such,  without  regard 
to  the  banking  and  competitive  tests  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  and  hence  a  merger  of  two 
large  l>anka  should  be  approved  If  found  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  under  the  tests 
set    down   In    the   bill.     Suppose,   for   exam- 


ple, a  situation  where  such  a  merger  would 
Increase  the  extent,  quality,  and  efllclency 
of  services  rendered  to  the  public,  enliance 
local,  regional,  or  national  competition,  and 
meet  all  the  other  specific  tests  In  the  blU, 
would  not  such  a  merger  be  considered  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  under  this  bill, 
regardless  of  size? 

Answer,  Yes.  The  bill  Is  not  directed 
against  size  as  such,  nor  does  It  Impose 
limits  on  the  size  of  banks  Size  may  be, 
of  course,  an  element  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  banking  tests  and  as  part  of  the 
competitive  test  under  the  bill.  But  It  is 
not  controlling.  If  a  merger  of  two  large 
banks  qualifies  under  the  tests  set  forth  in 
the  bill.  It  should  be  approved  and  it  will 
be  approved,  no  matter  how  big  the  two 
banks  may  be 

Question.  The  competitive  factor  in  the 
bill  I  take  to  refer.  In  appropriate  cases, 
not  only  to  local  but  also  to  State,  regional, 
and  national  competitive  effect.  Is  this 
correct? 

Answer.  Yes  The  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy reviewing  a  proposed  merger  should  con- 
sider whatever  field  of  competition  the 
merging  banks  are  engaged  In  and  the  new 
bank  will  engage  in.  Some  banks  are  en- 
gaged only  In  local  competition.  Other 
banks  are  primarily  engaged  in  regional 
competition.  Other  banks  engage  In  na- 
tional or  International  competition.  The 
field  of  competition  which  Is  actually  In- 
volved Is  the  field  which  should  be  given 
consideration  In  reviewing  a  merger.  This 
Is  true  also  of  the  Justice  I>epartment  re- 
ports on  the  competitive  factors  involved 
in  the  merger  These,  too,  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  kinds  of  competition  the 
two  banks  are  now  engaged  In  and  the  kind 
of  competition  the  merged  banks  will  be  en- 
gaged in. 

Question.  In  considering  a  proposed  merg- 
er, should  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
the  area  and  the  country  as  a  whole  for  In- 
creased financial  services  resulting  from  an 
expanding  economy  be  considered? 

An.swer  Yes  The  Federal  banking  agency 
reviewing  a  merger  under  S  1062  would  cer- 
tainly give  due  regard  to  the  adequate  ac- 
commodation of  the  growing  capital  require- 
ments of  an  expanding  economy  in  the  com- 
munity, in  the  area,  and  In  the  country 
generally  TTils  would  not,  of  course,  be 
the  controlling  factor  any  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  and,  of  course,  other 
means  of  providing  increased  financial  serv- 
ices would  be  borne  in  mind. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
banking  agency  should  give  due  regard  to 
the  adequate  accommodation  of  the  growing 
capital  requlremenu  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy 

Question  In  considering  a  proposed  merg- 
er, would  the  responsible  Federal  banking 
agency  be  able  to  take  into  consideration  the 
competition  which  the  merging  banks  face, 
and  the  merged  bank  would  face,  from  other 
kinds  of  financial  institutions — savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  unions.  Insurance 
companies,  finance  companies,  and  the  like? 

Answer.  Yes.  indeed.  All  competition 
which  the  merging  banks  now  face,  and 
which  the  merged  bank  would  face,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  banking 
agency.  This  includes  both  competition 
from  other  banks  and  trxist  companies  and 
competition  from  other  financial  institutions 
which  may  provide  the  same  or  similar  serv- 
ices. It  includes  competition  for  the  pub- 
lic's funds,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  savings 
accounts,  and  the  like,  and  it  Includes  com- 
petition in  supplying  the  public's  needs  for 
funds  in  the  way  of  personal  loans,  consumer 
credit,  mortgages,  business  loans,  and  so  on. 
Question.  Mergers  already  effected  have 
given  some  banks  distinct  competitive  Ad- 
vantages because  of  Increased  lending  limits. 
Increased  quantity  and  quality  of  services, 
increased    availability   ot   highly  speclallaetf 


and  technical  personnel,  and  increaaed  over- 
all resources.  Other  banks  have  not  so 
grown  In  size  through  mergers  because  of 
lack  of  feasible  merger  opportunities.  State 
laws,  management  ix>licy,  or  other  reasons 
If  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  bill  Is 
to  discriminate  against  these  latter  banks 
and  thereby  to  affect  adversely  their  future 
opportunity  to  acquire  or  regain  reasonable 
competitive  equality  through  merger,  then 
we  shall  be  protecting  and  making  perma- 
nent a  competitive  advantage  or,  a  kind  of 
monopolistic  position.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  such  a  discriminatory  result  is  not 
Intended,  and  that  the  competitive  test  in 
this  bill  should  not  be  so  construed  Is 
that  correct? 

Answer  S.  1062  is  not  intended  to  have 
any  discriminatory  results.  It  is  not  In- 
tended to  discriminate  against  banks  which 
have  lieen  unable  to  merge  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  State  laws  or  any  other  reasons.  The 
fact  that  a  bank  has  l>een  unable  to  merge 
In  the  past,  and  therefore  Is  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  other  banks,  is  something 
which  can  be  and  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration by  the  banking  agency  reviewing 
a  merger  application.  The  bUl  Is  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  banks  which  have  not 
been  able  to  merge  from  acquiring  or  regain- 
ing reasonable  competitive  equality  through 
merger. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  merely 
because  a  bank  was  unable  to  grow  by  merger 
before  the  en£w;tment  of  S.  1062,  It  would 
thereby  have  a  right  to  engage  in  a  merger 
which  otherwise  would  be  ruled  out  by  the 
standards  of  S.  1062.  The  standards  set 
forth  in  S,  1062  are  the  controlling  tests; 
the  competitive  disadvantage  which  a  bank 
Is  suffering  from  because  It  could  not  pre- 
viously merge  is  to  be  considered  as  Just 
one  of  the  factors  entering  into  these  tests. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Russell  Clark,  superintendent  of 
banks  of  New  York,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Mr,  Clark  raises 
two  questions,  which  have  been  WTltten 
out  for  Senator  Robertson,  together 
with  Senator  Robertson's  answers  to 
those  questions.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agrees — and  I  understand  that 
he  does — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  questions  and  answers  may  also  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

Mr,  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] prepared  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javtts].  In  order  to  make  clear  to 
the  banking  agencies  which  will  admin- 
ister this  act  the  understanding  and  in- 
tention of  the  Senate  in  passing  this  bill, 
I  join  in  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  questions  and  answers  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

State  of  New  York, 
Banking  Depaxtment, 
New  York,  NY.,  April  28,  1960 
Hon.  Jacob  J,  Javtts, 

Committee  on  Labor  OTid  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

DsAS  Sematok  Javits:  Reference  Is  nxade 
to  your  letter  of  April  11,  1960,  requesting 
my  views  and  comments  on  8.  1062,  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe  the  amendments  to  such  bill  ef- 
fected by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  to  be 
most  constructive  and  desirable.  The  cri- 
teria specified  under  the  bill  is  quite  similar 
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to  the  criteria  that  we  Ln  New  York  are  re- 
quired to  oonaider  In  approving  or  dlaap- 
proTlng  bank  mergers,  am  well  aa  appUcatlona 
to  form  or  to  expand  bank  holding  compan- 
ies. Moreover,  such  criteria  are  similar  to 
thoee  required  to  be  considered  by  the  Bo&rd 
oi  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
under  the  Bank  Etoiding  Act  of  19S6.  I  per- 
sonally believe  there  should  be  no  substan- 
tial dllTerence  between  the  criteria  to  be 
considered  in  approving  or  disapproving  a 
merger  and  those  to  be  oonsldered  In  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  formation  or  ex- 
ptuision  of  a  bank  holding  company.  Con- 
sequently, I  believe  the  criteria  now  con- 
tained in  the  bill  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the 
crltDTla  previously  specified  In  the  original 
Senate  version. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  House  report,  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  how  the  adjective  '•unduly."  as 
applied  to  a  lessening  of  competition.  In  the 
original  Senate  version,  would  be  Interpreted 
in  thoee  cases  where  banking  factors  did  not 
necessitate  approval  of  a  proposed  merger. 
Ultimately,  the  eowrt*  would  have  bad  the 
responsibility  of  interpreting  the  adjective 
"unduly"  in  the  original  Senate  version,  for 
the  very  Indeflniteness  as  to  what  was  meant 
by  the  use  at  such  adjective  as  contrasted 
with  the  "substantial"  as  employed  in  the 
Clayton  Act.  would  probably  have  lead  to  ex- 
tended litigation.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
House  in  deleting  the  adjective  "unduly"  has 
negated  a  great  deal  of  needless  litigation. 
In  paaslng.  I  should  like  to  note  that  the 
title  to  the  act  still  retains  the  adjective 
"undiily"  and  In  view  of  the  new  criteria.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  title  to  the  act  be 
changed. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  remarks  In  my  statement  in  re2:ard  to 
whether  the  bill  may  not  place  State-char- 
tered banks  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  aa 
compared  to  national  banlts.  since  in  the 
case  of  State  bank  mergers  both  a  State  and 
a  Federal  supervisory  agency  are  required 
to  approve,  while  In  the  case  of  national 
banks,  only  approval  by  the  Comptroller's 
office  is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  1  be- 
lieve the  requirement  that  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  consult  with  the  others  as 
to  their  opinions  with  respect  to  competi- 
tive factors  would  certainly  tend  to  reduce 
the  poeslblUty  that  the  various  supervising 
agencies  will  adopt  conflicting  pollclee.  Per- 
haps State  banks  might  be  placed  In  a  more 
equal  position,  if  it  were  made  clear  that 
the  Comptroller  coxUd  not  approve  a  merger 
where  the  principal  consideration  was  the 
possible  adverse  effect  upon  competition,  if 
both  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect  on  com- 
petition would  be  adverse  Of  course.  I 
must  admit  that  as  a  practical  matter  I 
doubt  that  the  Comptroller  would  so  ap- 
prove in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  both 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  FDIC  and, 
therefore,   do  not  strongly   urge   this  point. 

I  would,  however.  liJte  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  House  report  accompanying  S. 
1062.  which  states  that  the  approval  of  the 
merger  should  depend  "on  a  positive  show- 
ing ot  some  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it  •  •  •  the  btirden  should  be  on  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  merger  to  show  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest,  if  it  Is  to  be  ap- 
proved •  •  V  '  New  York  States  approach 
to  this  same  pomt  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  whetlier  the  effect  on  competi- 
tion is  such  as  to  be  Injurious  to  the  public 
Interest.  In  other  words,  under  New  York's 
approach,  if  all  other  factors  are  equal,  ap- 
proval would  be  granted  unless  It  can  be 
shown  Uiat  the  public  will  be  harmed.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  this  difTerence  is 
purely  a  matter  of  semantics,  but  it  can  be 
controlling  in  a  few  unique  situations.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  that  the  inference  that 
a  proposed  merger  should  be  afBrmatively 
in  the   public   interest  creates  an    unfortu- 


nate Inference  that  banks,  unlike  other  seg- 
ments of  private  Industry,  do  not  have  the 
right  to  engage  In  mergers  unless  the  public 
can  benefit  therefrom,  rather  than  merely 
having  the  burden  of  showing  that  there 
wouU  be  no  substantial  harm  to  the  public 
through  a  lessening  of  competition.  In  ad- 
dltloTi.  of  course,  there  Is  the  poeslbllity 
that  over  the  years  a  more  and  more  affirm- 
ative showing  that  a  pwu-tlcular  merger  Is 
In  the  public  Interest  may  be  required  by 
the  Federal  supervisory  authorities  either  as 
a  result  of  conviction  or  public  pressure  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  it  to  be  obvious 
that  a  merger  Is  either  In  or  against  the 
public  Interest.  If  it  is  clear  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  is  to  be  placed  on  the  applying 
banlas  to  show  that  the  merger  Is  in  the 
public  interest.  I  think  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  Intent  of  the 
House  report.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
in  mgr  experience  the  question  of  burden  of 
proof  Is  not  too  Important,  since  It  has 
always  been  the  individual  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  supervisory  authorities  which 
has  been  controlling  and  not  what  the  par- 
ties allege.  Consequently,  if  It  wae  Intended 
merely  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
applying  pMu^les.  I  think  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  this,  but  I  think 
such  intent  should  be  made  clear 

With  the  foregoing  qualification,  I  cer- 
tainly would  recommend  enactment  of  S. 
1062  by  the  US  Congress,  as  I  believe  It  to 
be  3  constructive  and  desirable  step  In 
achieving  uniformity  In  the  approach  of 
bank  supervisory  authorities  toward  mergers. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  communicate  with  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  RussTLL  Clark. 


Qiiestlon  Mr  Clark  Inquires  whether  the 
bin  may  place  State  chartered  banks  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  national 
banloi.  He  thinks  such  a  disadvantage  might 
arise  out  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of 
State  bank  mergers,  both  a  State  and  a  Fed- 
eral 8up>er\l3ory  agency  must  approve  the 
merger,  while  In  the  case  of  national  banks 
only  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  U  nec- 
essary. Mr.  Clark  recognizes  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  Comptroller  probably  would 
not  approve  a  merger  In  the  face  of  the  op- 
position of  both  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  FDIC.  Could  I  have  your  comments  on 
this  point? 

Answer.  It  was  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
discriminatory  treatment  between  State 
banks  and  national  banks  or  betweeen  State 
member  banks  and  State  nonmember  Insured 
banks  that,  when  one  of  these  agencies  Is 
considering  a  merger.  It  is  required  to  get 
the  oommenta  of  the  other  two  agencies  on 
the  other  competitive  factors  involved.  This 
provides  for  the  maximum  of  uniformity  of 
treatment  among  the  three  agencies  Cer- 
tainly we  all  expect  that  the  consultation 
and  the  cooperation  among  these  three  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  will  be  close  and  will 
be  meaningful.  I  do  not,  of  course,  expect 
that  they  will  agree  100  percent  in  ever>' 
case,  but  I  do  expect  that  they  will  pay 
careful  attention  and  give  great  weight  to 
the  views  of  the  aifencles.  and  I  do  expert 
that  In  most  cases  there  will  be  no  disagree- 
ment between  them 

Question  Mr  Clark  also  raises  a  question 
about  a  case  where  there  Is  no  positive  show- 
ing at  benefit  resulting  from  the  merger,  and 
no  positive  showing  of  detriment  Mr  Clark 
points  out  that  under  these  conditions  New 
York  State  would  approve  a  merger  Could 
I  ha'We  your  comments  on  this  question"' 

Answer  These  cases  where  the  banking 
agency  in  charge  Just  cannot  make  Its  mind 
up.  sound  diflJcuit.  But  I  question  whether 
In  fact  they  will  really  cause  much  trouble 

I  see  that  Mr.  Clar*  thinks  that  In  most 
the  dlfferenoe  would  be  purely  a  matter 


of  semantics — In  mo»t  cases,  he  says.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  a  merger  Is  either  in  the 
public  interest  or  against  the  public  Interest. 
In  most  cases,  in  other  words,  the  banking 
agency  will  be  able  to  make  up  its  mind. 
Much  of  the  trouble  comes.  I  think,  from 
misunderstanding  and  overemphaslKlng  the 
expression  "in  the  public  interest."  ThU 
expression  does  not  mean  that  the  agencies 
will  have  to  find  a  direct  and  inamediate 
benefit  to  the  public,  as  Mr.  Clark  siAggesU. 
On  the  contrary,  ail  this  expression  means  is 
that,  after  considering  all  the  seven  factors 
and  giving  due  weight  to  each  of  them,  the 
agency  can  approve  only  If  the  net  result  c>f 
the  seven  factors  is  favorable. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tlie  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, who  is  not  here,  and  liave  as- 
sured him  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
his  conclusion  to  accept  the  House  bill. 
The  explanation  of  the  bill  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fut-bricht  1 , 
and  particularly  the  questions  and  an- 
swers developed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  fMr  Robertson  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  BtNrim]  plve  a 
clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  the  way  in  which  It  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  benkinR  agencies. 
I  am  Rlad  that  we  have  been  assured,  by 
informal  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Deix>Klt  In5urance  Corporation, 
that  the  House  bill  is  acceptable  to  those 
orKanizations.  I  understand  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  a  slight 
reservation  concerning  the  House 
amendment,  but  that  this  is  not  held  too 
stroncly  by  him.  and  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  the  House  bill  and  believes  It 
will  be  workable. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits] 
want  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks  on  the  subject.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  me  in  connection  with  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

Inhere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Statemkwt    bt    SrNAToa    Joh»*sok   of   Tbias 

The  action  of  the  Senate  In  spproving  the 
H  use  amendments  to  S  \093.  and  sending 
the  bill  un  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval. Is  an  event  which  deserves  comment. 
The  Congress,  the  Senate,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  its  chairman. 
Senator  Robertson,  and  Its  former  chnirmen. 
Senator  Fxtlbricht.  and  Senator  Cafthaxt, 
all  should  be  congratulated  and  crimpll- 
mented  for  this  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion 

This  bill  establishes  uniform  and  clear 
standards,  Including  both  banking  and  com- 
Iietltlve  factors,  for  the  consideration  of 
proposed    bank    mergers.      It    eliminates    a 


ntunber  of  gaps  In  the  statutory  framework, 
which  now  permit  many  bank  mergers  to 
occur  with  no  review  by  any  Federal  agency. 
It  provides  for  a  thorough  review  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  bank  supervisory  agency, 
under  these  comprehensive  standards,  and 
with  the  benefit  of  any  Information  which 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Jhu- 
tlce  in  the  report  required  from  them,  ot 
the  bank  mergers  by  asset  acquisitions  and 
other  means  which  are  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  the  antimerger 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act. 

It  has  been  a  slow  and  arduous  task  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  this  present  stage. 
In  the  84th  Congress,  in  1056,  SenaUir  Fui,- 
BRicHT  Introduced  S  391 1.  This  pas-^ed  the 
Senate,  but  it  died  in  the  House  In  the 
8Sth  Oongress,  In  19S7.  Senator  Robextson 
Introduced  a  comparable  provision  as  part 
of  his  major  financial  inatUutions  biU.  S. 
1451.  This  passed  the  Seimte,  but  again 
the  blU  died  In  the  House.  8  10C3  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Mth  Congress,  in  1959.  by 
Senator  Robsstbon  on  betialf  of  himself  and 
Senators  Fulbkight  and  Capehakt.  This  was 
amended  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cxir- 
rency  Committee  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  a  further  amendment  on  May 
14.  1959.  almost  a  year  ago.  This  time  the 
House  did  not  allow  It  to  die.  After  holding 
hearings  and  after  further  amending  the  blU, 
the  House,  on  April  4,  of  this  year,  finally 
passed  the  Senate  bill.  And  the  Senate  has 
now  accepted  the  House  amendments,  which 
clarify  but  do  not  change  the  substance  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

This  long  process  tries  the  temper  of  those 
Who  must  suffer  under  it  But  In  my  Jiidg- 
ment  the  repeated  Improvements  in  8  1062, 
In  the  course  of  this  slow  process,  show  the 
real  merits,  the  real  benefits,  of  the  legis- 
lative process  at  Its  best. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions to  Senator  Bobkhtson  and  Senator  Ful- 
BxicHT.  and  Senator  Capekakt  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  the  persistence  and  the  thorough- 
ness and  the  statesnaanshlp  which  they  have 
displayed  In  carrying  this  matter  through 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  FRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  of  the 
House  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  MU- 
TUAL AID  AUTHORIZATION  BILL- 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxtlbricht]  for  this 
action;  and  I  desire  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  Early  in  tlie  week  we 
passed  the  mutual  security  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  it  went  to  conference.  I 
am  informed  that  the  very  abie  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  been  able  to  work  out 
a  conference  agreement.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  That  la  correct;  we 
completed  it  Jxist  before  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  Senate  had  a  few  moments 
ago. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  also 
informed    that    the    conference    report 

will  .soon  be  prepared-  In  that  event, 
the  report  will  have  to  be  acted  on  first 
by  the  House,  before  the  report  comes 
to  the  Senate. 

Is  not  that  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  me  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
any  informatiati  as  to  when  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  mutual  security 
aulhori/ation  bill   will  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  I  believe.  But  the 
.staff  will  have  to  have  tmie  to  prepare 
the  foi-mal  report.  So  I  think  Monday 
will  be  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Tliere  tiirealened  to  be  some  objection 
in  the  House  in  regard  to  the  Senate 
policy  concerning  the  Development  Loan 
Fund:  and  it  is  thought  that  a  move 
miglit  be  made  to  have  the  bill  recom- 
mitted. However,  the  only  controversy 
relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
If  that  controversy  does  not  develop,  we 
should  be  able  to  take  up  the  conference 
report  Immediately  after  the  House  acts 
on  it.  I  believe  the  Senate  will  have  no 
reason  to  object  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  give  notice  that  as 
soon  as  the  House  acts  on  the  conference 
report  on  this  very  important  measure, 
which  involves  $4  billion-odd,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  promptly  to  its  consid- 
eration. 

Let  me  state  tliat  we  shall  give  pri- 
on ly  to  all  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distingui.shed  minority 
le^ider.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  no 
ra.ijor  proposed  legislation  is  now  on  the 
calendar,  although  there  aie  on  the  cal- 
endar several  noncontroversial  bills. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  minority 
leader  in  regard  to  having  a  session 
torn  0  now? 

Mr.  DIFtKSEN.  My  personal  pleasure 
is  that  we  have  a  long  weekend;  and  I 
trust  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
concur  in  that  viewp>oint. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  personally 
feel  the  same  way  about  that  matter. 
Let  me  hasten  to  state  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  put  the  minority  leader  "on  the  spot." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  never  mind  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  merely 
attempting  to  ascertain  his  pleasure  in 
the  matter,  before  I  stated  my  own  view. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND 
PROSPECTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pru- 
dent. I  wish  to  point  out.  for  the  Rxcorb, 
that  the  majority  and  the  minority  have 
worked  very  effectively  together,  this 
week.  We  passed  the  mutual  security 
bill  which  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  approximately  $4  billion. 

We  passed  the  space  authorization  bill, 
with  authorizations  of  approximately  $1 
billion. 

We  have  sent  to  the  White  House  the 
Commerce  Department  appropriation 
bill,  with  a  substantial  reduction  below 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimates. 

We  have  sent  to  the  White  House  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bilL 


We  passed  57  bills  which  were  on  the 
calendar. 

Yesterday  we  passed  the  Government 
retirees'  health  bill. 

We  have  just  now  passed  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  which  has 
the  purpose  of  helping  people  help  them- 
selves; it  is  called  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill. 

We  have  passed  the  bank  merger  bill. 

Tliat  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
passed  all  the  biUs  which  must  be  passed 
at  this  session;  but  it  means  that  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  on  our 
program  for  the  year. 

I  believe  we  have  already  passed  al- 
most half  of  the  appropriation  bills;  and 
that  much  progress  with  the  appropria- 
tion bills  is  unusual  for  this  time  in  the 
session. 

We  have  a  wage-hour  bill  which  we 
hope  will  be  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee at  an  early  date. 

We  have  a  bill  for  a  medical  plan  for 
the  aged,  which  the  House  is  now  con- 
sidering. I  believe  the  Congress  will 
enact  some  legislation  in  that  field  be- 
fore the  sessitm  ends. 

We  have  a  Federal  employees'  pay 
raise  bill,  to  which  the  committees  are 
giving  consideration,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  reported. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultvue  and 
Forestry  has  already  reported  a  farm 
bill;  and  I  think  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  such  a  bill  under  con- 
sideration. We  expect  to  act  on  the 
wheat  bill,  and  perhaps  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive farm  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPARiatAN],  will.  I 
believe,  on  Monday  begin  hearings  on 
a  comprrfiensive  housing  bill. 

There  is  in  committee  an  immlgratic«i 
bin  which  we  expect  to  consider,  and 
perhaps  revise;  but  I  hoi>e  some  effec- 
tive immigration  bill  will  be  reported 
and  acted  upon. 

In  addition,  we  anticipate  that  the 
other  body  will  pass  a  social  security 
bill. 

If  we  can  make  as  much  progress  in 
the  weeks  to  come  as  we  have  made  this 
week,  we  shall  have  little  difBculty  In 
facing  up  to  these  issues  and  resolving 
them  in  the  way  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  may  desire. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  AT  NOON 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today — after  having  had  a  very  produc- 
tive week,  for  which  all  Senators  are  en- 
titled to  substantial  credit — the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  as  a  reward  for  the 
diligent  and  effective  efforts  of  each 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti<«i?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FEIEAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  expects  the  Senate  to  adjourn  at 
this  time. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  There 
are  some  noncontroversial  measures  to 
be  dealt  with  later  this  afternoon.  If  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  accxunmodate 
Senators,  the  Senate  will  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  late  in  the  evening. 

But  I  want  all  Senators  to  know  that 
we  shall  not  have  a  session  tomorrow, 
and  we  do  not  expect  any  more  yea-and- 
nay  votes  today.  That  is  largely  because 
of  the  fine  and  harmonious  relationships 
we  have  with  the  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yieW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  after 
listening  to  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  is  a 
reward  or  workmen's  compensation. 
[Laughter. ! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  on  an 
unemployment  compensation  measure 
before  it  adjourns.  That  measure  will 
originate  in  the  other  body,  and  we  are 
waiting  on  it.  But  I  anticipate  that  we 
shall  take  some  action  in  that  field. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
I  wish  to  make  another  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 


SHOOTING  DOWN  OF  US.  PLANE  IN 
THE  TURKISH  REGION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  deeply  troubled  by  Premier 
Khrushchev's  statement,  on  yesterday, 
concerning  the  shooting  down  of  a  one- 
man,  unarmed  American  weather  plane. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  sovereign  government, 
and  it  must  be  respected  as  such.  But 
men  of  good  will  do  not  act  in  this 
fashion  just  before  important  peace  talks 
are  about  to  begin. 

Premier  Khrushchev  may  well  have 
thought  the  flight  of  the  plane  was  a 
deliberate  intrusion  on  our  part.  If 
that  were  even  a  remote  po,ssibility,  we, 
too,  should  be  taken  to  task  for  allowing 
it  just  before  the  summit  meeting,  or  at 
any  other  time. 

But  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  Premier  Khrushchev  had  chosen 
to  discuss  his  apprehension  openly  and 
frankly 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  that  we  talked 
■  more  openly  about  these  things.  It  has 
been  the  Soviet  habit  to  perpetuate  crises 
in  an  attempt  to  force  negotiations  or  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  conferences 
Such  tactics  will  not  work  with  Amer- 
ica, nor  could  we  expect  them  to  work 
with  Russia. 

The  Russian  people  are  courageous 
and  brave  They  love  and  honor  their 
homeland.  Both  they  and  we  fought  the 
Nazis  in  World  War  n. 

But,  Mr.  President,  lest  the  world  for- 
get, we  Americans  have  a  deep  and  un- 
shakable belief  in  our  country  and  its 
institutions:  and  I  would  remind  the 
world  that  Americans  are  not  afraid. 
We  intend  to  continue  to  walk  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  strength 
and  with  honor  and  with  dignity. 


Great  nations,  as  with  great  men,  can 
dwell  in  peace  only  if  they  share  honor 
and  mutual  respect. 

No  talks,  either  long  or  short,  on  Ber- 
lin, on  disarmament,  or  on  nuclear  test 
bans,  can  be  expected  to  really  produce 
unless  good  will  also  sits  with  the  na- 
tions at  the  conference. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
Mr.  President.  The  world  has  had 
enoutih  of  saber  rattling.  America  is 
strong  today,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
keep  America  strong.  Rocket  threats 
will  not  produce  peace. 

These  are  simply  statements  of  fact. 

Premier  Khrushchev  loves  his  coun- 
try. He  says  he  believes  in  his  system. 
He  sa;>'s.  "We  want  peace,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  beg  for  it." 

Mr.  President,  he  must  afford  us  the 
same  honor  and  respect. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  talk  peace 
with  him,  to  attempt  to  iron  out  our 
difficulties.  It  must  be  done  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  quiet  dignity,  good  will,  and 
mutual  respect.  That  is  what  we  in 
America  have  tried  to  do  That  is  what 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  does  each  day. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  of  the  con- 
ference he  had  with  .some  important  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  just  a 
few  days  ago,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
repeating :  That  this  Nation  feels  we  can 
do  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  dignity. 
good  will,  and  mutual  respect,  but  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  coerced. 

Let  us  teD  the  world  this,  and  let  us 
hope  that  we  understand  one  another 
better 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr,  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  majority 
leader  on  a  very  fine  statement,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  taken  seriously  by 
the  loader  or"  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
a  constant  inspiration  to  me.  and  I  try 
to  emulate  tlie  example  he  sets. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


VOE  THREAT  OF  A  WAR  BY 
MISTAKE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  trie  body  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "  War  by  Mistake,'  a 
Real  Threat,"  written  by  Constantine 
Brown,  and  j'ublished  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  .several  days  ago. 

In  view  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance repo  ted  yesterday  concerning 
the  shooting  down  of  an  American  air- 
plane by  Soviet  Russia,  war  by  mistake, 
or  possibly  by  miscalculation,  is  a  very 
real  threat.  This  article  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congre.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  ro  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

••W.\R  BY  MisT.\KE"  .\  Real  TiniEAT  — East- 
West  Accord  To  Halt  Arms  Race  Called 
Most  To  Be  Hoped  For 

(By    Constantine    Brown) 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  made 

a    verf    grave    and    telling    point    when    he 

warned   recent;y  of  the  dangers  of  "war   by 

miscalculation  ■•    Moet  of  us  tend  to  be  bliss- 


fully unaware  of  the  posslbUlty,  which  exist* 
every  moment  of  every  day,  that  a  simple 
mistake  could  unleash  the  nuclear  monsters 
on  the  world 

Indeed,  the  danger  Is  growing  steadily.  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  stockpiling  of  more 
and  more  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of 
delivering  them 

In  his  halr-ralslng  book,  "On  the  Beach." 
the  late  NevU  Shute  had  his  catastrophic  war 
open  with  a  mistake,  at  least  a  mistake  In 
Identity.  E^gj^ptlan  bombers  were  mistaken 
for  Russian,  the  forces  of  massive  retalia- 
tion moved  Into  action,  and  the  atomic 
hoIcx;aust  was  on. 

These  days  events  move  swiftly;  develop- 
ments of  weeks  or  months  are  today  com- 
pressed Into  liours.  The  fiction  of  the  Shute 
novel  is  not  farfetched  In  this  nuclear  age. 

Fortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  and  11b  allies 
and  satellites  are  Just  as  concerned  as  are  we 
and  our  allies  with  the  serious  dangers  of 
war  by  mlPtiike. 

Moscow  has  used  the  miscalculation  argu- 
ment to  protest  the  regular  training  flights 
of  Strategic  Air  Command  manned  b<,>mber8. 
But  American  offers  to  meet  the  Soviet  ob- 
jections with  a  mutual  security  agreement. 
Involving  inspection  of  sjjeclflc  areas  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
rejected. 

The  Communists  are  very  touchy  Indeed 
about  having  any  outsiders  prying  Into  their 
f)€aceful  secrets. 

Just  as  In  every  other  area  of  the  cold 
war  and  Its  tensions,  the  prevention  of  war 
by  miscalculation  has  to  be  a  mutual  project. 
Right  there  Is  the  problem. 

If  there  could  exist  enough  trust  and  con- 
fidence on  both  sides  to  erect  effective  safe- 
guards against  war  by  nUstake,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  weapons  that  would 
be  the  occasion  for  the  mistake.  Yet  so  long 
as  the  situation  remains  aa  it  Is,  the  possi- 
bility that  some  hotheaded  second  lieutenant, 
some  beserk  sergeant,  or  some  frustrated  gen- 
eral could  push  the  button  certainly  exists. 

Apprehension  on  this  score  Is  certainly  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  obvlou.";  desire  on 
both  sides  to  remove  at  lea«t  some  of  the 
areas  of  tension  where  mistakes  are  moet 
likely  to  happen. 

The  first  step  essential  to  International 
security  In  guarding  against  a  war  by  mistake 
has  to  be  an  agreement,  with  guarantees, 
that  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  surprise 
attack. 

This  would  be  a  monumental  task  Indeed, 
but  no  accord,  no  detente  or  peaceful  coexist- 
ence will  be  possible  without  It  Neither 
could  any  progress  be  made  toward  disarma- 
ment unless  a  beglnnln;;  was  made  on  pre- 
vention of  surprise  attack. 

France  haa  joined  the  nuclear  club  now, 
and  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Com- 
munist China  and  other  nations  are  rapping 
at  the  membership  door.  As  the  number  of 
nucle.ar-armed  powers  Increases.  It  will  be- 
come progressively  easier  for  any  nation  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  Tliere  will  be  so 
many,  of  such  a  variety,  that  it  wUl  eventu- 
ally be  as  easy  for  a  nation  to  purchase  nu- 
clear weaf)ons  as  It  Is  today  to  buy  guns. 

What  a  pro«5pect.  Suppose  for  example,  a 
dictator  in  LAtln  America  had  designs  on  his 
neighbor?  Suppose  another  megalomaniac 
like  Adolf  Hitler  achieved  power  In  a  major 
nation?  What  would  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
do  to  Israel  If  he  had  a  hydrogen  bomb? 

It  Is  becoming  clearer  every  day.  In  the 
light  of  the  facts,  that  mankind  Is  either 
going  to  get  better  organized  or  Is  going  to 
be  destroyed  sooner  or  later. 

International  anarchy  Is  no  longer  suffl- 
clent  for  the  protection  of  the  worlds  peo- 
ples But  some  of  the  efforts  being  miide  to 
bring  about  an  Improvement  are  going  In  the 
wrong  direction.  For  example,  world  govern- 
ment as  promoted  by  the  one  worlders  would 
not  solve  the  problem,  because  It  would  pre- 


tend that  the  Issues  thjit  divide  natlone  and 
are  responsible  for  our  present  peril  do  not 
exist.  And  so  long  as  lihese  basic  cleavages 
do  exist,  then  nations  and  alliances  are  to  be 
Inevitable. 

PlalnJy.  the  chasm  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Commimlst  v.'crld  Is  too  wide  to  be 
closed  or  even  bridged. 

All  we  can  hope  for  l.s  a  truce,  a  wary  armis- 
tice, a  mutual  recognl-.lon,  however  grudg- 
ing, that  survival  depends  on  observing  the 
truce.  It  Is  unlikely  that  such  a  truce,  if 
worked  out.  would  perrilt  of  very  much  dis- 
arming Distrust  Is  much  too  deep  for  that. 
But  a  trust,  an  East-We?t  detente,  could  con- 
ceivably act  to  halt  the  arnvs  race  by  freezing 
armaments  at  a  determined  level. 

We  should  try. 


up  with  our  side,  that  this  kind  of  assistance 
is  offered  In  the  hope  of  encouraging  under- 
developed countries  to  achieve  their  eco- 
nomic freedom  as  well  as  to  solidify  their 
political  Independence.  This  is  the  only 
basis  on  which  nonmlMtary  aid  should  be 
offered,  and  the  only  basis  on  wiilch  the 
mutual  security  program  can  8uccee<l. 

In  the  long  run  it  U  jxjliticai  In  the  sense 
that  a  world  of  free  nations  is  a  major  po- 
litical objective  of  the  United  States.  But 
to  use  nonmilitary  mutual  security  as  a 
handy  political  weapxin  to  achieve  an  imme- 
diate political  purpose,  whether  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  South  America,  would  be  latal  and 
would  wreck  the  program,  as  it  is  already 
threatening  In  Congress  to  wreck  tlie  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  one  of 
the  major  new  weapons  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 


SUEZ  CANAL  RIDER  IN  FOREIGN  AID 
AUTHORIZAnON  BILL 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  gKxJ  deal  of  discus- 
sion recently  and  I  h.ive  received  a  great 
many  letters  about  \he  amendment  in- 
volving the  Suez  Canal  that  was  con- 
sidered a  few  days  ago  on  the  floor. 
There  have  been  mar  y  editorials  written 
about  the  subject,  but  there  are  three 
items  which  I  think  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate;  One  edi- 
torial from  the  Nev  York  Tunes,  one 
editorial  from  the  Wishmgton  Post,  and 
also  an  article  by  Mr  Arthur  Krock  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  3.  I  be- 
lieve, read  together,  these  discussions 
by  eminent  commentators  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  can  bring  a  good  deal  of  light 
to  this  emotional  quiistion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials and  article  t^)  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  inserted  ii  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  article  'vere  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recofd,  as  follows: 

I  From    the    New    York    Times.   May    6.    1960] 
Dtstorttnc  Mr tl  al  SECfp.rrT 

With  the  ultimate  purpose  of  Congress' 
most  recent  action  a^raed  at  opening  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Israeli  soipping  we  are  In  en- 
tire accord.  With  the  method  chosen  by 
both  Houses  through  -heir  amendment  last 
week  to  tiie  mutual  security  authorization 
bill  of  1960  we  are  In  complete  disagreement. 

Senator  Filbricht  Is  right  In  caUlng  the 
congre>asional  moves  "a  textbook  case  of  how 
not  to  conduct  LnliTuat- jn:U  relatloiis.  " 
What  Congress  did  » is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent discretionaiy  p<^»er  to  withhold  aid 
from  iiatiuiLS  wa^m^  economic  warfn.rc 
against  other  boneficliirles  of  mutual  becu- 
rliy — an  innocuous  proposal  in  Itself  but,  In 
the  context,  a  suggestion,  as  its  sponsors  In- 
tended, that  the  peop  e  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  be  deprived  "f  American  assistance 
until  the  canal  is  open  xl  to  Israel. 

That  Nasser  Is  viola -ing  every  rule  '>f  de- 
cent international  conduct  and  is  utterly 
unjustified  in  barring  the  canal  to  Israel  or 
to  anyone  e'.se  is  a  fac  beyond  qiestlon  and 
we  have  expressed  ourselves  upon  it  on  this 
page  m.-iiiy  times.  Btt  to  try  to  force  hlxn 
to  change  his  positior  through  a  threat  to 
withhold  American  ale  is  not  merely  to  dis- 
tort the  purpose  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. It  Is  al.so  to  invite  a  hf-rdening  of 
Nasser's  position  and  io  Induce  him  to  seek 
further  reooiu^e  in  tlie  Russian  assistance 
which  under  such  hif  hly  political  circum- 
stances Is  always  avallt.ble. 

The  great  strength  >f  the  American  non- 
military  aid  program  is— or  ought  to  be — 
that  It  Is  given  wltbxHit  pollUcal  strings. 
that   the   recipient    Is    not   expected   to   line 


(From   the  Washington  Post.   May  4.    1960] 
Mischief  Both  Wats 

The  Senate  probably  made  the  best  of  a 
troublesome  situation  on  Monday  by  retain- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  rider  In  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  We  say  "probably"  be- 
cause we  do  nca  expect  the  "free  navigation" 
declaration  to  acc<jmpllsh  much  In  opening 
the  canal  to  Israeli  shipping.  The  language 
was  mischievous  In  the  first  place,  as  both 
Senat<.)r  rt'LnRicnT  and  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  emphasized.  But  once  the  provision 
was  In  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  was 
Initially  appr  ived  in  the  Sei.ate.  Its  deletion 
might  have  been  construed  as  enootiragement 
to  I»resldent  Nasser 

Thi*  newspaper  shares  the  view  of  Senator 
FuijjRiGHT  i!.:a  the  rider  Is  a  poor  device  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  It  ties  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  and  It  Intrudes  Into 
a  delicate  area  advice  that  can  only  seem^ 
ex  parte  and  gratuitous.  Whether  or  not 
this  particular  rider  resulted  from  domestic 
political  pressures  as  charged  by  Mr  Fxtl- 
BRiGHT  it  scarcely  points  the  way  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  between  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Of  course  the  boy- 
cott of  Arab  shipping  by  seamen's  unions 
already  had  Imposed  a  serious  handicap  on 
foreign  policy. 

When  all  of  the  objections  about  method 
have  been  registered,  however,  the  rider  still 
derives  from  a  widespread  feellns  that  the 
UAR  Is  wrong  In  blocking  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israeli  shipping  and  to  shipping  carrying 
Israeli  gcxxls.  There  have  been  Injustices  on 
both  sides,  and  Israel  herself  could  contribute 
more  to  a  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem. But  the  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted by  Presidential  decUixation  and  by 
Its  own  Instincts  to  freedom  of  transit  In  the 
Suez  Canal  and  there  Is  no  need.  In  the 
desire  for  better  relations  with  the  UAP-,  for 
this  country  to  swallow  It^  principles.  The 
congressional  statement  is  clumsy,  but  it 
would  not  have  come  about  U  President 
Nasser  were  not  enga^nng  in  a  maneuver  that 
is  offensive  to  many  Americans. 


(Prom  the  New  York   Times,   May   3,    1960 
An  Unsottnd  Basis  for  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Arthur  Exock) 
Washingtow,  May  2, — The  statements 
made  by  Senator  PULsaicHT,  supported  by 
Senator  Cooper  and  Under  Secretary  cf  State 
Dillon,  In  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce 
the  Senate  to  modify  a  foreign  aid  bill 
amendment  by  Senator  Douglas  th.-it  It  pre- 
viously had  approved,  merit  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  citizens  who  don't  want  to 
see  f  <re;en  policy  sliaped — as  much  domestic 
policy  is — by  pressures  of  ethnic  and  relig- 
ious groups  In  this  country. 

'This  amendment."  in  Fm.B»iGHTS  accu- 
rate description,  "contemplates  that  the 
President  is  to  use  the  MutUfU  Security  (for- 
eign aid)  Act  as  a  club  to  force  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Israeli   shipping."     Like  many  other  propo- 


sals at  like  origin.  Its  objective  Is  admirable 
but    its   method    assures   the   defeat   of    the 

objective.  And  when  the  area  Involved  has 
produced,  as  FrrBRicirr  pointed  out,  "prob- 
ably the  most  delicate  international  situa- 
tion •  •  •  in  the  world  today,"  that  defect 
is  of  utmost  gravity. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  plea  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  the  Senate  reverse  Its  action 
go  straight  to  the  point : 

"The  principal  reason  this  amendment  was 
offered  was  not  becau.se  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing good  of  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  the  existence  of  a  presstire  group  In  the 
United  States  which  seeks  tc^  Inject  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  Into  domestic  politics  This 
amendment  and  the  recent  econotnic  coer- 
cion to  prevent  the  loading  of  an  Arab  ship 
in  New  York  are  part  of  a  pattern  which  I 
find  disastroiis  in  the  functioning  of  our  con- 
stitutional system.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
mlUlon  Americans  find  their  foreign  policy 
beinp  whlpsawed  by  an  Irresponsible  mari- 
time union  and  by  a  minority  pressure 
group."  In  elaboration  Fttlbkight  offered 
these  arguments: 

The  New  York  union  boycott  and  the 
Douglas  amendment  are  attempts  to  inte- 
grate into  American  politics  "the  feuds  and 
emotions  that  are  part  of  the  p.  liiical  con- 
flicts of  foreign  nations  to  avoid  which  this 
Nation  was  created." 

The  formulation  and  conduct  of  sound 
American  foreign  policy  Is  being  more  and 
more  compromised"  by  these  multiplying 
attempts. 

In  this  Instance  the  Immediate  effects  have 
been  reprisals  by  the  UAB  which  demon- 
strate that  the  steps  taken  here  do  not  ad- 
VaJice  but,  on  the  contrary,  unpede  progress 
toward  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israeli  ships  desiring  to  pass 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Repeating  these  points,  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  today  also  factually  refuted  one  oif 
the  reasons  given  for  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment. This  reason  was  that  the  UAR  has 
denied  canal  passage  to  American  ships  and 
any  others  which  merely  liave  called  at  Is- 
raeli ports.  That.  Dillon  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  simply  not  true. 

Senator  Coopib's  observations  were  partic- 
ularly impressive  because,  as  he  informed  his 
colleagues,  he  had  first  been  Inclined  to  sup- 
port the  Douglas  amendment  as  a  move 
which  might  "forward  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  m  International  water- 
ways and,  inferentialiy,  in  the  Suez  Canal." 
But  up>on  reflection  I  decided  that  [the 
amendment  1  would  be  harmitil  to  these  very 
purposes.  HLs  principal  conclusion,  he  said, 
was  that  the  amendment  "would  be  viewed 
solely  as  an  effort  by  the  American  Congress 
to  put  pressure  on  another  country  through 
our  aid  program,"  a  charge  the  Soviet  Union 
has  long  been  making  "with  a  great  hue  and 
cry"  and  has  Induced  "some  free  countries 
unfortunately  to  believe  It  "  And  the  great- 
est Indlvlduaj  sufferer.  In  Cooper's  judgment, 
would  be  Israel  itself 

From  this  point  of  departure,  the  Ken- 
tucky Senator,  Jtontly  celebrated  as  progres- 
sive, made  an  analysis  of  the  whole  problem 
of  foreign  aid  that  was  partictUarly  authori- 
tative for  tho  retison  that,  as  an  Ambassador 
to  India  and  a  legislator,  he  luis  studied  the 
project  from  both  sides  "H  the  program  Is 
to  survive,"  he  said,  "it  demands  reor^anl- 
T-ntion  by  the  executive  branch  and  by  Con- 
gress It  Is  not  as  effectively  used  as  it 
should  be  It  must  be  given  contlntiity,  like 
the  Marshall  plan  And  for  the  secondary 
projects  into  which  a  great  amount  of  aid 
is  channeled  there  should  be  substituted  pri- 
marj-  ones,  especially  agricultural.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  World  Bank  and  the  United 
Nations." 

A  very  large  crop  of  pcrfltlcal  courage  and 
oommon  sense  from  Just  two  Senators  and 
one  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
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PROVISION  FOR  CERTAIN  PILOT- 
AGE REQUIREMENTS  IN  NAVIGA- 
TION OF  U.S.  WATERS  OF  GREAT 
LAKES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1317.  Senate 
bill  3019. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3019)  to 
provide  for  certain  pilotage  requirements 
in  the  navigation  of  U.S.  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with 
amendments,  on  page  2.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "a",  to  strike  out  "person"  and 
insert  "person,";  at  the  begiruiing  of 
line  6,  to  strike  out  "vessel"  and  insert 
"vessel,";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"means",  to  strike  out  "a"  and  insert 
"the  master  or  any  other";  on  page  3, 
after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  subsection, 
as  follows: 

(f)  "Foreign  vessels"  means  all  foreign 
merchant  vessels  except  Canadian  vessels 
whose  operations  are  exclusively  upon  the 
Great  Lakes  or  between  porta  In  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  River,  or  whose 
operations  while  predominantly  as  aforesaid 
fall  of  being  exclusively  so  only  because  of 
an  occasional  voyage  to  a  port  or  ports  In 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  In  the 
Canadian  coastal  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  strike 
out  "those":  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "vessels",  to  strike  out  "designated 
by  him";  at  the  begirming  of  line  24,  to 
strike  out  "such":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "desig- 
nated"; on  page  4,  line  18,  after  the 
word  "service",  to  strike  out  "provided" 
and  insert  "{jrovide ";  on  page  8,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "such 
vessel  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  3 "a)  and  3ibi  of  this  Act  or 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto"  and 
insert  "the  vessel  by  a  person  not  a  reg- 
istered pilot  in  the  waters  designated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  3iai 
of  this  Act  or  who  permits  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vessel  without  having  on 
board  a  registered  pilot  or  other  officer 
in  the  waters  described  in  section  3»b) 
of  this  Act";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"jurisdiction",  to  strike  out  "of  the  vio- 
lation" and  insert  "thereof";  on  page  9, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "a",  to  strike  out 
"United  States  or  Canadian";  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "vessel",  to  insert  "sub- 
ject to  this  Act  in  the  waters  designated 
by  the  President  pursuant  to'";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "'in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of;  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike 
out  "or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,":  on  page  10,  line  14,  after 
"ic>",  to  strike  out  "This  Act  shall  be 
administered  and  applied  so  as  to  permit 
Canadian  vessels  operating  exclusively 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  to  be  navigated  in  United 


States  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  solely 
by  qualified  officers  certificated  by  Can- 
ada," and  insert  "'The  exceptions  in  sec- 
tion 2'f)  applying  to  Canadian  vessels 
shall  be  eflective  only";  and  on  page  11, 
line  I,  after  the  word  "three ',  to  insert 
•"public",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repriventatii-^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cled  as  the  "Great  Lakes  Pilot- 
age Act;  of  19€0."" 

Sec.  2    As  uaed  In  this  Act: 

(a);  "Great  Lakes  '  means  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Ei-le.  and  Ontario,  their 
connecting  and  tributary  waters,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  as  far  east  as  Saint  Regis. 
and   *ijacent   port  areas. 

( b )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Comnjierce. 

(c)  "United  States  registered  pilot"  means 
a  per$on,  other  than  a  member  of  the  regu- 
lar complement  of  a  vessel,  who  holds  an 
unlimited  master's  license  authorizing  navi- 
gation on  the  Great  Lakes  and  suitably  en- 
dorsed for  pilotage  on  routes  specified  there- 
in, is»ued  by  the  head  of  the  Department  In 
whica  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  under 
regulfctlons  Issued  by  him,  and  Is  registered 
by  thie  Secretary  as  provided  In  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  "Canadian  registered  pUot"  means  a 
person,  other  than  a  member  of  :he  regular 
complement  of  a  vessel,  who  holds  a  mas- 
ters  certificate  or  equivalent  license  au- 
thorlting  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
pilotage  on  routes  specified  therein.  Issued 
by  tUe  appropriate  agency  of  Canada,  and 
IS  registered  by  a  designated  agency  of  Can- 
ada on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  reg- 
istrataon  by  the  Secretary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(et  "Other  officer"  means  the  master  or 
any  cither  member  of  the  regular  complement 
of  the  vessel  concerned  who  is  qualified  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  waters  de- 
scribed In  section  3(b)  of  this  Act  and  who  Is 
either  licensed  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating 
under  regulations  issued  by  him  or  certifi- 
cated, by  an  appropriate  agency  of  Canada. 

(f)  "Foreign  vessels"  means  all  foreign 
merchant  vessels  except  Canadian  vessels 
whose  operations  are  exclusively  upon  the 
Great  Lakes  or  between  p>orts  In  the  Great 
Lake$  and  the  St  Lawrence  River,  or  whose 
operations  while  predominately  as  aforesaid 
fall  of  being  exclusively  so  only  because  of 
an  occasional  voyage  to  a  port  or  ports  In 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  In  the 
Canadian  coastal  trade. 

Sec  3.  (ai  The  President  shall  designate 
and  by  proclamation  announce  those  United 
Sta'-ee  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  which 
registered  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  vessels  shall  be  required  to  have  In 
their  service  a  United  States  registered  pilot 
or  a  Canadian  registered  pilot  for  the  waters 
concerned,  who  shall,  subject  to  the  custom- 
ary authority  of  the  master,  direct  the  navi- 
gation of  the  vessel  in  those  waters.  These 
designations  shall  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  the  public  Interest,  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  navigable  waters,  marine  safety,  and 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  those  United  States  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  which  are  not  designated  by  the 
President  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  on  board 
registered  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  vessels,  a  United  States  registered 
pilot  or  Canadian  registered  pilot  or  other 
officer  qualified  for  the  waters  concerned 
who  shall  be  available  to  direct  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vessel  in  such  undesignated 
waters  at  the  discretion  of  and  subject  to 
the  austomary   authority   of   the  master. 

(C)  The  authority  extended  In  paragraphs 
(a)    luid    (b»    of   this   section   to    Canadian 


registered  plloU  or  to  other  officers  certifi- 
cated by  Canada  to  serve  on  registered 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
vessels  in  United  States  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  shall  be  in  effect  only  so  long  as 
Canada  extends  reciprocity  to  United  States 
registered  pilots  or  to  other  officers  licensed 
by  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  require- 
ments established  for  the  pilotage  of  Cana- 
dian waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Sec.  4.  lai  The  registration  of  United 
States  pilots  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  regulations  as  to  quali- 
fications, terms,  and  conditions  which  wUl 
assure  adequate  and  efficient  pilotage  serv- 
ice, provide  for  equitable  participation  of 
United  States  registered  pilots  with  Cana- 
dian registered  pilots  In  the  pilotage  of  ves- 
sels to  which  this  Act  applies,  and  provide 
fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  regis- 
tration. Each  applicant  must,  as  a  pre- 
requisite, be  the  holder  of  an  appropriate 
master's  license  as  described  in  section  2(c). 
In  addition,  the  qualifications,  terms,  and 
conditions  to  be  met  by  each  applicant  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  availability 
for  service  when  required  and  agreement  to 
comply  with  all  applicable  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Such  quallflcations.  terms,  and  conditions 
shall  not  Include  matters  relating  to  a  pilot's 
professional  competency  nor  be  Inconsistent 
with  his  duties  under  the  license  Issued  to 
him  by  the  Coast  Guard,  which  matters  shall 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Coast  Guard 
(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  documentary 
evidence  of  registration  to  United  States  reg- 
istered pilots  and  such  evidence  shall  be  In 
their  possession  at  all  times  when  In  the 
service  of  a  vessel.  Further,  this  evidence 
of  registration  shall  describe  the  part  or 
parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  within  which  the 
holder  Is  authorized  to  perform  pilotage  un- 
der this  Act  and  such  description  shall  not 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  pilot- 
age uuthorlzatlon  In  his  license 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regu- 
lation the  period  of  validity  of  registration 
of  United  States  registered  pilots  When 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  record,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  a 
United  States  registered  pilot  has  violated 
any  regulation  pursuant  to  this  Act.  he  may 
revoke  or  suspend  the  registration  of  such 
pilot.  The  basis  for  such  revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  a  pilot's  registration  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  or  Include  matters  which  may  be 
the  basis  for  revocation  or  suspension  of  his 
license  by  the  Coast  Guard  under  section 
4450.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46 
use  239),  or  under  any  other  law  or  regu- 
lation administered  or  prescribed  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  except  that  upon  revocation  or 
suspension  by  the  Coast  Guard  the  Secretary 
shall  revoke  or  suspend  the  pilot's  registra- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Coast 
Guard  of  the  name  and  Coast  Guard  license 
number  of  each  pilot  who  has  l>een  regis- 
tered or  whose  registration  has  been  revoked 
or  suspended.  The  Coast  Guard  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  reg- 
istered pilot  whose  license  has  been  revoked 
or  suspended. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  an  appropriate 
agency  of  Canada  for  equitable  participa- 
tion by  United  States  registered  pilots  with 
Canadian  registered  pilots  in  the  pilotage 
services  required  by  both  countries  for  ves- 
sels navigating  the  Great  Lakes.  To  that 
end.  the  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
arrange  with  an  appropriate  agency  of  Can- 
ada for  the  number  of  pilots  who  shall  be 
registered  in  each  country. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
formation  of  a  pool  or  pools  by  a  voluntary 
association  or  associations  of  United  States 
registered  pilots  to  provide  such  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  a£  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  eAdent  dispatching  of  ves- 
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sels  and  rendering  of  pilotage  services  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  The 
Secretary  may — 

(I)  establish  such  nUes  and  regulations 
for  the  operation  of  a  pool  or  pools  as  he 
may  deem  necessary; 

( II )  require  that  poc  ling  be  coordinated 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  similar  arrange- 
ments established  by  the  appropriate  agency 
of  Canada; 

(HI)   limit  the  number  of  pools; 

(Iv)  audit  and  inspect  the  administration 
and  operation  of  a  pool  or  pxx)ls; 

(V)  prescribe  unlfonr  systems  of  accounts 
for  a  pool  or  pools. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establlsn  by  regulations  the 
rates,  charges,  and  any  other  conditions  or 
terms  for  services  perf  jnned  by  registered 
pilots  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  arrange 
with  the  appropriate  auency  of  Canada  for 
the  establishment  of  Joint  or  Identical  rates. 
charges,  and  any  other  conditions  or  terms 
for  services  by  reglsterec  pilots  In  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes 

(c)  The  rates,  charges,  and  any  other  con- 
ditions or  terms  for  pilotage  services  by  reg- 
istered pilots  establlshec  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  subdlvLUons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  fair  ,ind  equitable,  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  public  Interest  and 
the  reasonable  cost  and  expense  of  providing 
and  maintaining  such  facilities  and  arrange- 
ments as  are  required  tor  the  efficient  per- 
formance  of  pilotage  services  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec.  6  Any  written  arrangements  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  agency  of 
Canada  under  the  provisions  uf  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Any  owner,  master,  or  person 
In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  who 
permits  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  by  a 
person  not  a  registered  pilot  In  the  waters 
designated  by  the  Presid'-nt  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(ai  of  this  Act  or  who  pemlts  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel  without  hiving  on 
board  a  registered  pilot  or  other  officer  In  the 
waters  described  In  section  3(b)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  In  a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  »500  for  each  violation, 
few  which  sum  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  and 
may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way 
of  libel  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  thereof.  Each 
diiy  the  vessel  shall  be  so  navigated  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation  This  subsection 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment tn  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 

(b)  Any  person,  not  a  registered  pilot,  who 
directs  the  navigation  of  a  vessel  subject  to 
this  Act  in  the  waters  designated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  3(ai  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $500  for  each  viola- 
tion. Each  day  such  person  so  directs  the 
navigation  of  such  vessel  shnll  constitute  a 
separate  violation  Thl.s  subsection  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 

(c)  A  person  who  violates  any  regulation 
Issued  pursuant  to  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  In  a 
civil  penalty  not  exceeding  $500  for  each 
violation.  "The  provisions  of  this  stibsectlon 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary,  who  may. 
upon  application  therefor,  remit  or  mitigate 
the  penalty  provided  for  herein,  upon  such 
terms  as  he.  In  his  discretion,  shall  think 
proper 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thl.s  Act,  a  vessel  may  be  navigated 
in  the  United  States  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  without  a  United  States  or  Canadian 
registered  pilot  when — 

(a)  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating, 
or  his  designee,  notifies  the  master  that   a 


United  States  or  Canadian  registered  pilot 
is  not  available,  or 

(b)  the  vessel  or  Its  cargo  Is  In  distress 
or  Jeopardy. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  State,  municipal,  or  other 
local  authority  shall  have  any  power  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  pilots  or  to  regulate  any 
aspect  of  pUotage  In  any  of  the  waters 
specified  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States  which,  In  its 
navigation  of  waters  to  which  this  Act  is 
applicable.  Is  required  by  any  other  Act  to 
have  In  its  service  and  on  board  pilots  ch- 
other  navigating  officers  licensed  by  the 
United  States  for  such  waters. 

(c)  The  exceptions  In  section  2(f)  apply- 
ing to  Canadian  vessels  shall  be  effective 
only  so  long  as  Canada  permits  enrolled 
vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  navigated 
on  Canadian  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  solely 
by  qualified  officers  licensed  by  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Quard 
is  operating. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  of  three 
public  members,  each  of  whom  shall  have 
had  at  least  five  years  of  practical  exf>erlence 
In  maritime  operations.  The  term  for  which 
a  member  may  be  appointed  or  reappointed 
shall  not  exceed  five  years. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary.  The  Advisory 
Committee  may  review  proposed  pilotage 
regulations  and  policies  and  make  such  rec- 
onamendatlons  as  arc  deemed  appropriate. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$75  per  day  when  actually  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  together  with 
their  necessary  travel  expenses  while  going  to 
and  from  meetings  and  when  engaged  on 
business  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  available  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities  of  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested 
In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
the  standards  and  procedures  of  section  505 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
is  authorized  to  place  not  to  exceed  two  po- 
sitions In  grades  16.  17.  or  18  of  the  general 
schedule  established  by  such  Act  Such  po- 
sitions shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
jjoeitions  authorized  to  be  placed  in  such 
grades  by  such  section  505. 

Sec.  12.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that 
the  pilotage  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  following  the  Issuance  of  regu- 
lations pursuant  hereto  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  portions  of  the 
report  on  this  bill.  The  reason  why  I  am 
bringing  the  bill  up  today  is  that  the  sea- 
son is  opening  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  act  on  the  bill  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSES  or  THE  BILL 

S.  3019  would  establish  certain  pilotage  re- 
quirements for  foreign  oceangoing  vessels  as 
well  as  for  vessels  of  U.S.  registry  while  such 
vessels  are  navigating  the  five  Great  Lakes, 
their  connecting  and  tributary  waters,  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  east  as  St.  Regis, 
and  adjacent  port  areas.     It  also  would  pro- 


vide for  a  regulated  pilotage  system  and  for 
the  coordination  of  this  system  with  a  simi- 
lar pilotage  system  in  Canada  for  ocean  ves- 
sels navigating  the  Oreat  Lakes  waters  of 
that  country.  None  of  these  ocean  vessels 
have  any  statutory  pilotage  requirements 
now  for  the  navigation  of  U.S.  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  defijies  certain  terms 
as  employed  in  the  bUl,  and  sets  up  qualifi- 
cations for  the  registered  pilots  authorized 
to  direct  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  In 
certain  to-be-deslgnated  restilcted  waters,  as 
well  as  in  the  open  waters  of  the  lakes,  and 
for  the  other  officers  who  will  be  authorized 
to  direct  navigation  solely  in  the  nondeslg- 
nated.  or  open,  waters. 

Section  3(a)  provides  that  the  President 
shall  designate  certain  areas  in  which  regis- 
tered vessels  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign vessels  coming  into  the  lakes  must  have 
in  their  service  a  registered  pilot  to  direct 
their  navigation,  and  lays  down  certain 
bases  for  such  designation. 

In  section  3(b),  applying  to  waters  not 
designated  by  the  President,  the  bill  permits 
vessels  to  have  available  aboard  either  a 
registered  pilot  or  the  master  or  another 
officer  among  the  vessel's  licensed  comple- 
ment who  is  qualified  to  direct  navigation 
In  such  open  waters. 

Section  3(c)  specifies  that  the  authority 
extended  In  sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  to  Cana- 
dian registered  pilots  or  to  other  officers 
certified  by  Canada  shall  be  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

Sections  4(a)  and  4(b)  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  regulations  cov- 
ering registration  of  pilots  which  will  assure 
adequate  service  and  provide  lor  equitable 
participation  of  U.S.  registered  pilots  In  the 
pilotage  of  vessels,  but  reserve  to  the  Coast 
Guard  the  question  of  the  pilots'  professional 
competency.  Pilots  are  required  to  have  In 
their  fjossession  when  in  service  of  a  vessel 
the  documentary  evidence  of  registration 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  4(c)  deals  with  the  period  of  valid- 
ity of  registration  of  U.S.  pilots;  reasons  and 
procedures  lor  suspension  of  pilots;  and  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Coast  Guard  in  such  matters  Re- 
maining provisions  of  section  4  authorize  the 
Secertary  to  arrange  with  Canadian  authori- 
ties as  to  the  ntunber  of  pilots  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  to  assure  equitable  participation 
in  this  pilotage  by  U.S.  pilots;  to  authorize 
the  formation  of  a  pool  or  pools  by  U.S.  pilots, 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
operations,  etc. 

In  section  5  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  rates,  charges,  etc..  for 
pilotage  services,  and  to  arrange  with  Cana- 
dian authorities  for  Joint  or  identical  rates, 
etc.  Section  6  provides  that  written  agree- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sections  7(a)  and  7(b)  jH-ovide  F>enaltles 
for  violations  of  section  3,  and  for  enforce- 
ment by  the  head  of  the  dep)artment  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 

Section  8  affords  relief  from  pilouige  re- 
quirements in  emergency,  or  when  registered 
pilots  are  not  available.  Section  9  provides 
that  Statee  or  localities  may  not  require  the 
use  of  pilots,  or  regulate  any  aspect  of  pilot- 
age, In  waters  covered  by  this  act;  exempts 
from  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
any  U.S.  vessel  which,  in  the  waters  covered 
by  the  act.  is  required  by  any  other  act  to 
have  aboard  pilots  or  other  navigating  officers 
licensed  for  such  waters;  and  provides  fca- 
reciprocity  in  the  exemption  from  require- 
ments as  to  use  of  registered  pilots  on  en- 
rolled U.S.  vessels  navigating  Canadian  wa- 
ters and  on  Canadian  "lakers'"  and  "canalers" 
navigating  U.S.  waters  ot  the  lakes. 

Sections  lO^a),  10(b).  and  10(c>  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  three,  who  shall  meet  at  his  call  to 
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review  regulatlona  and  pollcle*,  and  make 
recommendationa  and  provide  for  tlielr  pay 
and  travel. 

me  bill  Lb  not  Intended  to  apply  to  small 
enrolled  motor -driven  vea*el«  which  are  not 
now  reqiilred  to  have  llcenaed  pilots  aboard. 

The  act  wotilld  become  effective  upon  en- 
actment, except  that  the  pilotage  provlBlon* 
woxild  not  become  effecUve  until  the  first  day 
of  the  fourth  month  following  the  Issuance 
of  regulatiooa  by  the  Secretary. 

REASONS  rOB  THX  LEGISLATION 

Opening  oX  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  In 
1958  has  greatly  complicated  veseel  safety 
problem*  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  making  pos- 
sible entry  Into  the  lakes  of  ocean  vessela 
of  higher  tonnage  and  In  far  larger  numbers 
than  previously  was  the  case.  In  addition 
to  the  2^06  United  States  and  Canadian  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  lakes  exclusively  or  in 
large  part,  some  1.033  foreign  commercial  ves- 
sels and  61  vessels  under  US.  registry  made 
round  voyages  on  the  lakes  In  1959.  All  indi- 
cations are  that  this  total,  of  foreign  vessels 
particularly,  will  Increase  In  the  years  ahead. 
The  upsurge  of  foreign  vessels  navigating 
U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  eind  the  entry 
of  D.S.  ocean  vessels  Into  the  area,  present  a 
definite  threat  to  safe  navigation  There  Is 
presently  statutory  requirement  for  the  use 
of  qualified  pilots  on  both  U.S.  and  Canadian 
vessels  navigating  only  on  the  lakes.  How- 
ever, operation  of  the  oceangoing  vessels, 
without  skilled  lake  pilots,  as  evidenced  by 
the  reported  accidents  and  near  accidents 
during  the  ftrst  year's  operation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  presents  a  threat  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  not  only  to  the  lake 
vessels,  but  also  to  the  ocean  vessels  whose 
officers,  in  some  cases,  nroy  not  be  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  Great  I^kes  rules  of  the 
road,  the  restricted  waters,  etc. 

When  S.  209«,  the  Coast  Guard's  blU  to 
require  pilotage  on  the  U  S.  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  was  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee In  the  85th  Congress,  there  was  oppo- 
sition presented  by  Canada  and  various  Eu- 
ropean maritime  nations,  largely  due  to  the 
requirement  that  vessels  must  carry  a  regis- 
tered pilot  the  entire  time  they  were  In  the 
Great  Lakes  waters.  Because  of  this  oppo- 
sition, the  committee  did  not  approve  the 
bill.  Instead,  request  was  made  of  the  State 
Department  that  consultation  be  held  with 
the  responsible  Canadian  authorities,  to  the 
end  that  a  bill  acceptable  to  the  authorities 
of  both  nations  be  developed. 

Your  committee  Is  satisfied  that  the  bill 
now  before  us  will  be  mutually  acceptable. 
Qtir  State  Department  has  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Departnrent,  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Coast  Guard  In  Its  con- 
sultations with  the  Department  of  Transport 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  assurance 
has  been  had  from  the  Canadian  authorities 
that  action  will  be  taken  there,  once  this  act 
Is  approved,  to  legislate  along  similar  lines. 
Similarly,  the  representative  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada,  which  vigorously  op- 
posed 8  2006.  stated  at  our  committee  hear- 
ing on  S  3019: 

"The  federation,  on  behalf  of  the  ocean 
shipping  Industry  which  It  represents.  Is 
happy  to  give  Its  support  to  bill  S  3019  and 
wishes  to  assure  the  Government  agencies 
concerned  of  Its  wholehearted  cooperation 
In  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  which 
the  legislation  Is  Intended  to  further." 

The  federation  witness  was  speaking  also, 
he  said,  for  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  International 
Chamber  of  Shipping,  both  of  London,  as 
well  as  for  the  Baltic  and  International 
Maritime  Conference  of  Copenhagen,  three 
organizations  which  represent  and  present 
the  views  of  the  British  and  European  ship- 
ping Interests  as  a  whole  on  all  questions  of 
major  policy. 

S.  3019  has  met  the  objections  to  use  of 
registered  pilots  on  all  waters  of  the  Great 


Lakes  by  permitting  on  waters  not  designated 
by  the  President  as  restricted  that  the  ves- 
sels may  have  on  board  either — 

•  •  •  a  U.S.  registered  pilot  or  Canadian 
reglst^ed  pilot  or  other  officer  qualified  for 
the  waters  concerned  who  shall  be  available 
to  dlract  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  In  siich 
undesignated  waters  at  the  dl8cretlr>n  of  and 
subject  to  the  customary  authority  of  the 
raastef. 

Tout  committee  gave  consideration  to  pro- 
posals by  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute  representative  that  ill  the  bill, 
instead  of  the  President,  should  designate 
the  restricted  waters  and  the  vessels  required 
to  carry  the  registered  pilots,  and  (2»  that 
in  connection  with  section  5  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  be  required  to  hold 
public  hearings  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
rates,  charges,  smd  other  conditions  or  terms 
for  services  rendered  by  these  plloU.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  one  IndusUy  view,  a  new 
subseotion.  2(f).  was  added  to  define  the  for- 
eign Vessels  Intended  to  be  covered  by  the 
bill. 

With  regard  to  the  designation  of  the  re- 
stricted waters,  your  committee  believes  that, 
becau»e  of  the  International  aspects  of  the 
bill,  the  division  of  authority  and  responsl- 
blUtlee  among  the  three  O'wernment  depart- 
ments directly  Involved,  and  the  necessity  for 
exjsert  detailed  delineation  of  the  restricted 
areas,  the  overall  authority  and  responsi- 
bility Bhould  be  reserved  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Specific  designation  In  the  act  of  these 
areas  might  well  require  continuing  niodlfl- 
catlon  of  the  act,  to  meet  circumstances 
which  may  later  develop  but  which  cannot 
be  foreseen.  The  committee  h.is  been  In- 
formed that  Canadian  authorities  plan  to 
designate  their  restricted  areas  by  regulation 
rathe?  than  by  law. 

However.  It  seems  beyond  question  that 
certain  general  areas  of  US.  waters  in  and 
adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  do  require  and 
will  be  designated  for  expert  navigation  In 
the  laterest  of  safety.  These  areas  Include 
tlie  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  far  as  St.  Regis; 
the  Waters  of  western  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
De'rroit.  St.  Clair,  and  St  Marys  Rivers  and 
the  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

As  for  the  proposed  public  hearings  on 
rates,  etc.,  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
would  provide  for  such  hearings,  your  com- 
mittee has  been  officially  advised,  and  so 
Interprets  that  act. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  registered 
pilota,  who  become  members  of  the  voluntary 
associations  or  pools  that  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section 
4(6)  of  the  bill,  will  not  be  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  will  function  after 
the  manner  of  pilot  associations  elsewhere  In 
the  country. 

With  reference  to  the  provision  In  11(b) 
of  th«  bill,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
subject  to  the  standards  and  procedures  of 
secticjn  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  would  be  authorized  to  place 
not  tc  exceed  two  positions  in  grades  16,  17, 
or  18  of  the  general  schedule  established  by 
such  act,  the  US.  ClvU  Service  Commission 
made  the  following  comment: 

"Sactlon  11  <b)  requires  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  evaluate  the  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  qualification  requirements  of 
the  V^'o  positions  (as  well  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  proposed  appointees)  to  determine 
whether  they  warrant  allocation  to  grade 
GS-16,  17,  or  18.  It  would  not,  however,  re- 
quire, that  the  Commission  allocate  the  two 
positions  to  any  one  of  these  grades  unless 
such  action  Is  appropriate  under  the  stand- 
ards ftnd  grade  definitions  In  the  Classifica- 
tion Act." 

Included  herewith  are  the  reports  of  the 
Government  departments  and  agencies  on 
the  bill,  as  follows:  Department  of  State, 
dated  February  11,  1960.  reqxiestlng  Intro- 
duction of  the  legislation,  with  attached 
anal^ls  of  the  draft  proposals;  Department 


of  the  Treasury,  dated  March  31,  1960.  with 
draft  of  suggested  amendments.  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  February  29,  1960:  De- 
part of  Justice,  dated  March  30,  I960:  Comp- 
troller General,  dated  March  IB.  I960:  U  8. 
Civil  Service  Ctimmlssion,  dated  March  16, 
1960:  and  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  dated  March  28,  1960. 
There  Is  no  change  in  existing  law. 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  February  11,  I960 
Hon.   Warren   G    Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Cornmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce,    US.    Senate. 

Deak  Senator  Magnttson  Pursuant  to  the 
EJepartmenfs  letter  of  January  18.  1960,  there 
are  transmitted  herewith  a  draft  and  analy- 
sis of  a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
pilotage  requirements  In  the  navigation  of 
US.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purposes 

This  draft  bill  has  been  prepared  Jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  with  advice  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  proposed  bill 
are  to  establUh  pilotage  requirements  in  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St  Lawrence 
River  for  US.  and  foreign-flag  vessels  oper- 
ating on  ocean  routes  Into  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  regulated  sys- 
tem of  pilotage  to  meet  those  requirements. 
Provision  Is  made  for  c<X)rdlnatlon  of  this 
system  with  a  pilotage  system  regulated  by 
Canada  In  Canadian  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  requirements  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
posed bin  would  not  be  applicable  to  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States  which  Is  re- 
quired by  any  other  act  to  have  In  Its  service 
and  on  board  pilots  or  other  navigating  of- 
ficers licensed  by  the  United  States  for  navi- 
gation In  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  discriminate 
against  foreign-flag  ships  and  need  not  con- 
flict with  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party. 

The   Department   has  beeen    Informed    by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  propxjsal 
to  the  Congress  for  Its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr  . 

Assistant   Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  con&idered  en  bloc. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  pilotage 
requirements  in  the  navigation  of  US. 
waters  of  the  Great  liOJces,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

PHn.IPPINE  SUGAR^U.S.  SOLON 
RAISES  VALID  POINT 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
5,  1960,  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Ltver- 
iNG,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  In  an  ex- 
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tension  of  hia  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional RscoRD,  complained  that  the 
Philippines  had  been  denied  increases  in 
its  sugar  quota  because  of  its  ban  on 
American  tobacco,  while  no  such  action 
had  been  taken  against  Cuba.  His  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record 
pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  last  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  1956  the  only  foreign  area  denied 
participation  then  to  share  in  the  In- 
creased consumption  provided  for  all 
other  foreign  countries  was  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  April  2. 
bearing  a  Havana  dateline,  cited  by  Mr. 
Levering  should  remind  the  members  of 
the  Congress  representing  tobacco  grow- 
ing States  that  Cuba,  the  principal  bene- 
ficiarj-  of  U.S.  sugar  import  quotas,  has 
placed  a  ban  on  U.S.  cigarettes.  To 
quote  from  the  article: 

For  his  own  reasons,  Dr  Castro  has  de- 
clared a  war  on  luxuries,  privileges,  and 
wealth.  He  contends  that  they  have  led  to 
these  economic  distortions  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Cuban  masses 

As  Mr.  Levering  further  reminds  us, 
the  Philippine  Government,  in  curtailing 
the  importation  of  Virginia  burley  leaf 
tobacco,  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  U.S.  Economic  Mission  in  1950,  com- 
monly called  the  Bell  Mission,  which  sug- 
gested the  curtailment  of  importation  by 
the  Philippines  of  luxury  items,  includ- 
ing tobacco,  in  order  to  conserve  fast- 
dwindling  dollar  reserves. 

It  is  not  fair  or  even  relevant  to  use 
the  argument  that  the  Philippines  do  not 
freely  import  Virginia  burley  leaf  to- 
bacco as  a  basis  for  opposing  favorable 
consideration  of  PhiUppine  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  the  increases  of  import  quotas 
included  in  any  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act 
in  this  Congress.  It  is  much  more  logi- 
cal and  pertinent  to  refer,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  the  unequivocal  promise  of 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  signed  the 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  in  1956, 
when  the  Philippines  alone  among  the 
foreign  areas  were  not  granted  an  in- 
crease in  quotas.  May  I  take  the  liberty 
of  again  quoting  the  press  release  which 
came  from  the  White  House  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  1956  amend- 
ments: 

Statement  by   the  President 

I  have  today  approved  H  R  7030,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and   for  other  purposes 

In  addition  to  extending  the  Sugar  Act 
for  4  years,  the  bill  restores  to  the  domestic 
areas  the  right  to  supply  55  percent  of  this 
country's  Increased  requirements  of  sugar. 
The  amendments  also  permit  foreign  coun- 
tries to  supply  as  much  as  they  have  been, 
plus  45  percent  of  the  Increases  In  our  re- 
quirements These  Increase."*  will  be  most 
Important  relatively  for  the  countries  that 
heretofore  have  been  minor  suppliers. 

It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recom- 
mend an  Increase  In  the  Philippine  quota  at 
this  time  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
new  amendments  are  being  prepared  at  the 
Conclusion  of  the  present  act.  consideration 
should  be  given  to  allowing  the  Philippines 
to  share  In  Increased  consumption,  as  Is  now 
provided  for  other  foreign  coiUi tries  by  this 
bill. 

It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  words 
imputed  to  the  President  raised  high  the 
hopes  of  the  Philippine  people  that  the 


1960  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act  would  in- 
clude favorable  consideration  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  producers.  Nonetheless,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  April  4, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  President  of 
the  Philippines,  v^Tote  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  have  received  your 
telegram  of  March  17  asking  that  I  increase 
the  Philippine  sugar  quota.  As  you  know, 
the  sugar  quotas  are  determined  by  Con- 
gress, and  any  modification  would  require 
congressional  action.  Since  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  as  amended  In  1956  expires  this  year, 
Congress  Is  expected  to  consider  its  exten- 
sion during  the  present  session. 

The  administration  has  been  giving  con- 
siderable thought  to  what  recommendations 
It  should  make  to  Congress  for  Its  consider- 
ation. After  weeks  of  most  careful  study  of 
this  problem.  I  have  concluded  that  the  time 
Is  not  propitious  to  recommend  any  change 
In  the  present  structure  of  quotas  assigned 
to  foreign  countries. 

Accordingly  I  have  recommended  to  the 
Congress  only  certain  minimum  changes  In 
the  present  Sugar  Act.  The  most  Important 
of  these  would  give  me  the  authority  to  re- 
duce the  quota  for  a  calendar  year  for  any 
foreign  country,  except,  of  course,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  make  required  replacements 
from  any  source  when  I  determine  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  or  necessary  to  Insure 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar.  I  have  request- 
ed this  authority  primarily  to  enable  me  to 
prot,cct  our  sugar  consumers  should  our  sup- 
plies of  sugar  from  foreign  sources  be  endan- 
gered for  any  reason.  The  final  decision  as 
to  whether  I  am  to  be  given  this  authc«-lty, 
however,  rests  with  Congress.  I  regret,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Philippine 
sugar  producers.  I  wish  to  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  the  position  of  the  Philippines  has 
been  given  full  consldwatlon  by  the  admin- 
istration In  arriving  at  the  position  which  I 
have  recommended  to  Congress. 

With"  assurances  of  my  continued  esteem. 
Sincerely. 

DwiGHT  D  Eisenhower 

This  reply,  with  a  number  of  equivo- 
cal and  unclear  phrases,  disregards  and 
dismisses  the  simple  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, uttered  less  than  4  years  ago,  that 
"when  new  amendments  are  being  pre- 
pared at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
Sugar  Act,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  allowing  the  Philippines  to  share  in 
increased  consumption  as  is  now  provid- 
ed for  other  foreign  countries  by  this 
bill."  The  reply  of  the  President,  the 
message  accompanying  the  recommend- 
ed revision  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  the 
message  from  the  executive  department 
accompanying  these  recommendations 
all  appear  to  make  much  of  the  design 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  reduce 
quotas  during  any  calendar  year  for  for- 
eign countries  excepting  the  Philippines. 
The  reduction  of  the  fixed  minimum 
quota  of  the  Philippines  is  not  a  subject 
for  our  present  consideration.  In  1934 
when  our  quota  system  was  adopted,  the 
Philippines  received  a  staggering  reduc- 
tion of  its  historical  and  proportionate 
p>articipation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market  to 
the  tune  of  897,872  short  tons.  Prom 
1934  the  annual  fixed  quota  for  the  Phil- 
ippines has  never  been  increased  to  any 
extent  despite  the  apportionment  among 
other  foreign  suppliers  in  the  annual  in- 
creased demands  of  U.S.  users.  What  we 
are  talking  about  now  is  a  belated  in- 
crease in  the  export  quota  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Philippines  along  with  oth- 


er foreign  suppliers  to  meet  om-  annual 
increased  sugar  requirements. 

At  this  point  It  may  be  well  again  to 
clarify  what  seems  to  be  an  impression, 
mistaken  though  it  is,  that  the  fixed 
Philippine  quota  of  980,000  tons  annually 
cannot  be  increased  due  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  trade  agree- 
ment in  force  between  our  country  and 
the  Philippines.  Article  n  of  the  Philip- 
pine Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1955  specifically  provides: 

The  establishment  herein  of  the  limita- 
tions on  the  amounts  of  the  Philippine  raw 
and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse.  In  the  United 
States  for  consumption,  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  Increases  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  might  allocate 
to  the  Philippines  In  the  future. 

There  are  many  strong  economic  and 
FKjlitical  reasons  for  including  in  any 
revisions  which  this  Congress  makes  of 
the  Sugar  Act  for  the  period  commencing 
January  1,  1961,  an  increase  in  the 
Philippine  quota  commensurate  with 
other  foreign  suppliers  to  meet  the  an- 
nual increased  sugar  needs  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  them, 
but  point  again  only  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion which  we  have  to  act  in  this  manner 
in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  reflected 
in  the  press  release  which  I  have  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  at  this  very  time  we 
would  allow  the  Philippines  to  share  in 
increased  consumption. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Levering,  a  survi- 
vor of  the  Bataan  death  march  and  a 
firm  friend  of  the  Philippines,  have  re- 
ceived wide  notice  and  favorable  com- 
ment. Among  other  news  items,  and 
this  one  particularly  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues  representing  tobacco  produc- 
ing and  processing  States,  Is  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Philippines  Herald  of 
Saturday,  April  9,  1960,  entitled  "U-S. 
Solon  Raises  VaUd  Point,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SoLON  Raises  Valid  Point 

A  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Representative  Robert  W  Lever- 
ing. Ohio  Democrat,  complained  on  the  U.S. 
Congress  floor  the  other  day  that  the  Philip- 
pines had  been  denied  increases  In  Its  sugar 
quota  because  of  Its  ban  on  American  leaf 
tobacco.  At  the  same  time.  Representative 
Leveeing  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  Cuba  had  slmUarly  cracked  down  on 
American  cigarettes,  no  such  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  United  States  against  that 
country. 

The  Implications  of  this  charge  which 
hfws  along  similar  others  that  had  been 
raised  In  the  U.S.  Congress  anent  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  bid  for  an  Increased  sugar  quota, 
add  up  to  a  powerful  Indication  of  deliber- 
ate discrimination  against  the  Philippines, 
for  reasons  that,  considering  the  close  ties  of 
friendship  between  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  United  States,  are  hard  to  under- 
stand. Indeed. 

Representative  Levering,  who  obviously  Is 
one  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  has 
not  permitted  his  sense  of  Justice  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  selfish  or  petty  considerations 
in  discussions  on  the  PhlUpplne  Islands  sugar 
quota  question,  has  raised  a  valid  point 
which    his    colleagues    In    the    US    Congress 
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would  do  well  to  ponder.  It  la  that  the 
PTilUpplne  I8land«  declalon  to  curtail  Ita  to- 
bacco Import*  waa  actually  prompted  by  the 
recommendatlona  of  the  BeU  economic  mU- 
sion  In  1950  which  had  suggested  such  a 
recourse  as  a  means  of  conserving  the 
country's  faat-dwlndllng  dollar  reserves.  In 
short,  there  wa«  nothing  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands Oovermnent's  move  to  suggest  any  In- 
tent at  dlacrlmlnatlon,  but  was  taken  wlely 
a«  a  legitimate  and  necessary  step  to  protect 
the  country's  IntereaU. 

In  sharp  contraat  to  the  clrcumsUncoa 
Involved  in  the  Philippine  Islands  move,  Lrv- 
DiiNO  said,  wa*  the  act  of  Cuba  In  curbing  Its 
own  Import*  of  American  cigarettes — an  act 
taken,  not  as  the  result  of  recommendations 
by  an  American  mission,  but  which,  one 
might  say,  had  been  prompted  largely  by 
feelings  of  an tl- Americanism  and  therefore 
constituting  discrimination  of  a  vicious  and 
vindictive  sort.  Yet,  strangely  enough. 
America  has  reacted  to  this  virtual  slap  In 
the  face  In  the  most  Inconceivably  mag- 
nanimous manner,  refusing  to  take  any 
move  that  might  be  construed  by  the 
Cubans  as  being  In  the  nature  of  a  reprisal 
against  their  country. 

The  Injustice  to  the  Philippines  becomes 
even  more  pronounced  when  the  US. 
reluctance  to  grant  the  Philippine  Islands 
bid  Is  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  assurance 
that  President  Elsenhower  himself  had  made 
to  consider  recommending  an  expansion  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  quotu  when  the  Sugar 
Act  Is  renewed  In  1980  But  the  Philippine 
Island's  cause,  of  course.  Is  not  entirely  a  lost 
one,  It  may  sound  like  wishful  thinking,  but, 
as  President  Oarcla  hnd  pointed  out  In  efTect, 
there  Is  still  a  ch(\nre  th;\t  the  United 
States  may  reallM  t>hs  li'Oustlce  and  sasny 
In  linio  to  corrfoi  ll, 


FREE  OR  REDUCED  RATE  TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR  CERTAIN  ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  tho  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No,  1314.  H  R, 
404fi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  tx  stated  by  title  !or  Uie  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATivi  Clkrk.  A  bill  'HR. 
4049)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  for  certain 
additional  persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  aRreeino;  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  4049  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  for 
certain  additional  persons,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "retired",  to  strike  out  'directors" 
and  insert  "directors  who  have  served  at 
least  five  years";  at  the  besinnino;  of 
Line  6,  to  insert  "widows,  widowers,  and 
minor  children  of  employees  who  have 
died  as  a  result  of  personal  injury  sus- 
tained while  in  the  performance  of  duty 
m  the  service  of  such  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier;";  at  the  beginrung  of 
line  18,  to  strike  out  oversea"  and  in- 
sert '"overseas";  and  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  "regulations  ".  to  strike  out  "pre- 
scribe: Provided.  That  the  free  trans- 
portation authorized  herein,  which  is  for 


pleasure  or  vacation  travel,  shall  be  on 
a  space  available  basis"  and  Insert  "pre- 
scribe. Any  air  carrier,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe, may  grant  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation to  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  services  when  such  persons 
arc  traveling  at  their  own  expense.  In 
uniform  of  those  services,  between  a 
place  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  place  In  any  of  the  other 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  while  on 
ofBclal  leave,  furlough,  or  pass" 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  uaanlmous  consent  that  a  statement 
relatltif?  to  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
lesrlslatlon.  with  pertinent  Information 
relative  to  committee  amendments,  bo 
printed  In  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

Thai-e  belns  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlnt^Kl  In  the 
Rtcoao,  as   follows 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  au- 
thor!?* air  carriers  to  grant  free  or  red\iced- 
rate  transportation  to  certain  clnasps  of  per- 
sons. In  addition  to  those  already  deeignated 
in  section  403(b)  of  the  rederal  AvlAtiun  Act 
of  1951      These  are  the  following: 

(1'  Retired  directors,  offlcers.  and  em- 
p'.oyfee  and  their  immediate  fftn-sl'.lps. 

il'  Prxrents  of  active  or  retired  officers  and 
empliiyrrs  <  whether  or  not  living  In  the  Im- 
medlatr  household  i; 

(3>  Immediate  family  of  any  person  In- 
jurrd  rir  Icill-d  li^  nn  arcldent  where  the 
object  ll  •'!  tr»r.-p'irt  suc-h  persons  In  con- 
n-'ctliin  wl'h  svirh  iriMdrnt; 

(41  Wldn"*'«  widowers,  .and  minor  children 
of  cinpl  )y«M  who  die  of  injuries  received  In 
line  of  d'.itv: 

(9 1  Sprvioetnen  in  Ahmka  or  Hawaii  re- 
"iriuenj  to  places  la  llie  uther  States,  on 
.>i(\o  i>i   ruriough.  al  Ihnr  nwn  rxpense. 

Tl.i  lull  *l\i.h  implrnirni-s  u  leiilslatlve 
rfconwnf nd.Uioii  of  tl>o  ("i'  ll  Aeronautics 
Donrd  wus  In'rxlurcd  «t  tho  rrq>iost  of  the 
UiarU  aid  was  supported  by  nit  segments 
of  fh4  aviation  Industry.  Includlnu  manafe- 
ment  and  lub^r  It  Is  prrmlMlve  and  not 
mAnd»tx>ry  niul  tho  D<mrd  wlli  r«"aln  control 
over  til  conduct  of  the  nir  cnrrlrrs  pursued 
thereynder. 

j  NERD  ron  TKl  trOtSLATtOH 

Unirr  the  provisions  of  existing  law  (tec. 
403 1  b^  of  the  redrrnl  Avlntion  Act  of  1858). 
air  cvrlrrs  sre  {vrmltted  t/i  trnn.ipnrt  varl- 
o\i8  cUuwrs  of  persona  at  free  or  reduced  rHtes 
und*"?  terms  and  reKUlattons  prescribed  by 
tlie  QAB.  Ircluded  In  this  classiflcatlon  of 
persors  are  airline  employees,  officers  and 
dirccB')r3  and  their  immediate  families,  as 
wel".  a.<5  persons  Injured  In  aircraft  accidents 
and  physlclnns  and  nurses  attending  such 
persons. 

Over  the  vears,  however,  the  air  carriers 
extended  similar  privileges  to  their  retired 
employees,  ifflcers  and  directors,  and  to 
parcuta  of  employees  and  officers,  irrespective 
')i  wliet-her  o.'-  not  such  parents  were  actually 
residirg  m  the  same  household.  Addition- 
ally, as  a  hu-nanitarlan  practice,  the  air  car- 
riers have  trmsported  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  persors  Injured  or  killed  in  an  aircraft 
accident  to  md  from  the  place  of  the  acci- 
dent, or  to  tt:ie  hospital  or  other  appropriate 
location  In  the  area  of  the  accident. 

Several  years  ago  the  CAB  reviewed  and 
investigated  all  the  practices  of  the  regu- 
lated air  carriers  In  the  granting  of  free  or 
red'.iced-rate  transportation.  This  Investiga- 
tion ilsclnsel  that  many  of  the  air  carriers 
were  frantin?  such  transportation  to  persons 
who  did  not  appear  to  qualify  within  the 
limited  numi-)er  of  categories  specified  In  sec- 
tion 4031  bi.  such  as  executives  of  the  ad- 
vertising ayenry  retained  by  the  carrier,  at- 


torneys or  members  of  the  firm  of  attorneys 
retained  by  the  air  carriers,  physicians  re- 
tained by  an  air  carrier  who  conUnued  their 
own  private  medical  practice,  and  the  B^)ard 
promptly  forbade  the  conUnuallt)U  of  such 
practices  Additionally,  the  Board  was  con- 
strained to  hold  that  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  did  not  permit  the  granting  of  such 
prlvlle?es  to  in)  retired  emplnyeee;  <b)  par- 
ents who  did  not  live  in  the  immediate 
household  of  employees;  (c)  members  of  the 
unmc-dtate  f.imily  of  a  persfm  injured  or 
Itlllcd  In  an  accident,  or  (di  widows  and 
minor  children  of  employees  who  had  died 
us  the  result  of  Injuries  sustained  while  in 
the  service  of  the  carrier  U^wn  representa- 
tion by  the  Industry  that  the  privileges  bc 
corded  to  this  latter  group  of  persons  w:wb  a 
cu:  Uim  of  long  standing  which  hud  become 
imbedded  in  the  industry  s  public-  and 
;,»b<jr-relatlons  structure,  the  Board  sus- 
pond"d  the  effectiveness  uf  ilfl  jirohlbltlon 
.IS  to  them  from  time  to  time  the  latrst  sus- 
pension order  expiring  April  30.  1800 

In  order  to  regularize  and  validate  thrse 
Industry  practices,  tho  Board  proposed  and 
spon-i^ored  this  legislation  Your  committee 
has  been  advised  that  the  Board  belle\es  that 
the  provision  of  such  free  or  reduced-rate 
transportation  will  not  unduly  burden  the 
carriers  and  would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

COMMITTTE  AMENDMCNT8 

The  hearings  conducted  by  your  committee 
Indicated  a  need  tor  amending  the  House 
bill  In  the  following  respects 

(I)  Require  service  of  at  least  5  years  be- 
fore a  retired  director  could  qualify  for  pass 
privilege: 

{2)  Add  iiur\l\'ri  of  employees  who  die 
of  U>Jurle»  r««ri',  t<<|  :n  line  of  d\ay; 

(3)  KUtn;  >'<-  tiiS  renlrlctlon  of  pleits\irt 
and  vacation  ti.t  ri  to  npncp-nvuilaliltf  bimls. 

(4)  ContUuir  mut'm  quo  for  »»rr\  !<  rmrn  In 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  traveliuK  Ixxk  to  Hta'es  on 
furlough  or  leave  at  own  r\;>«Mi»e  iMagnu* 
son-Bart Ir't  amciulmnit  i 

With  irtrnnr  to  i\infidn,i>ni  ili  ab<>v«, 
Ute  oonimn'op  rr.t  it  domrui),©  to  require  a 

Krlod  of  H,  'i',!"  oi'iMce  of  tti  Inut  6  yemrs 
fore  a  reared  diir>'.>r  '  ild  q,i.>i;:v  f  »r  a 
pass  prhUege  In  oiI't  ■>.  iiir\ciil  ;»  ',i-r,'ial 
abu«r.i 

WlUi  r«<pert  to  ajiiendinrnt  (3)  sbnvf, 
the  hearings  eslAbll>ilied  t!ie  iie«Hl  for  permit- 
ting 'Aidwwn  widower^,  and  minor  children 
of  einpi  vers  who  h  kve  died  aji  tlie  result  of 
;»':■•;  '.i.ki  Injury  svistjuned  wlule  in  the  jx«r- 
:  ;;!ii;.'^o  of  duty  In  tho  »Pivue  of  hu  air 
carrier  to  be  eniuie<l  to  rcieus  Uie  same 
privileges  which  would  have  accrued  to  them 
had  the  decedent  survived  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  retirement. 

With  reference  to  amendment  (3)  above. 
the  House,  In  passing  H  H  4049.  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  require  all  free 
transportation  for  pleasure  or  vacation  travel 
to  be  on  a  space-available  ba&ls.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  advised  your  committee 
that  such  an  amendment  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  since  the  legislation  Is 
permissive  and  not  mandatory.  The  Board 
stated  that  should  experience  demonsiraie 
that  such  a  restriction  was  needed.  It  could 
be  Imposed  voluntarily  by  the  currier  More- 
over, representatives  of  the  air  carriers 
pointed  out  that  It  Is  customary  to  place 
such  privilege  on  a  space-available  basis  and 
that  It  Is  In  the  self-interest  of  the  airlines 
not  to  permit  an  uneconomic  situation  to 
develop  in  the  use  of  such  privilege.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  were  urged  to  remove  this  un- 
necessary restriction  by  the  Board  as  well  as 
by  management  and  labor. 

In  regard  to  amendment  (4)  ab<ne.  the 
CAB  speciflcally  requested  such  addition  to 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  air  car- 
riers to  offer  reduced  rates  for  furlough 
travel  of  military  personnel  stationed  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  Hawaii  In  accordance 
with  a  practice  which  the  Board  has  per- 
mitted In  the  years  prior  to  their  admission 


to  the  Union.  Specifically,  the  Board  ad- 
vised that  when  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  Ter- 
ritorlae,  sir  transportation  between  the 
States  and  Alaska  or  Hawaii  was  "overseas 
air  transportation"  as  defined  la  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  and.  consequently,  the  Board 
had  authority  under  existing  law,  to  permit 
air  carriers  to  grant  reduced  ratcb  to  mili- 
tary personnel  traveling  at  their  own  expense 
on  furlough  between  the  States  and  these 
Territories.  With  their  admission  to  the 
Union,  such  transportation  can  no  longer 
be  regurded  as  "overseas  uir  iriuisportaiion" 
and  authority  to  grant  reduced  r.'itcb  uiidcr 
section  403 lb)  Is  lacking 

Your  conmiitlee  adopted  Uie  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  but  has  lanllcd  Uic  privi- 
lege to  travel  only  between  u  place  in  Ahatka 
or  Hawaii  on  the  one  hand  and  a  place 
in  any  of  the  other  ^States,  on  tJie  other 
hand.  This  amendment  would  not  pcnnil  or 
authorise  the  cirriage  of  ir.liita.ry  furlough 
traffic  at  retluced  rates  to  or  l.otu  juiy  other 
place  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  raoUun 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  rx)  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  cntiross- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  omencUnenta  were  oiderrd  to  bo 
engiositcd  and  the  bill  to  be  rend  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'HR  4049 «  \»  iv  n, id  the  third 
time  and  paaard 


CONdTUUCTlON  Ol-'  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

Mr,   MAN8ITEIJ)      Mr    PreKlilrnt.   I 
move   that  the  Senitp  pi-ocrrd   to  the 
ronKldrratlon  of  Calt-ndur  No  1321>,  I!  R 
10474.   which   Is   to  bo   the   unnnUslicd 
business 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  The  bill 
win  bo  staled  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  LcofSLATrvi  C'l.ruK  A  bill  (HR, 
10474^  to  authorlre  the  conftnictlon  of 
modern  navaJ  vessel* 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agree ,nK  to  the  motion  of 
tJie  Senator  from  MC'ntana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


NEW   YORK   HIGH    SCHOOL   SENIOR 
WINS  AMERICAN  LEGION  AWARD 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  each  year 
the  American  Leg  on.  sls  part  of  its 
Americanism  progr.im.  conducts  a  na- 
tionwide high  schO'Dl  oratorical  contest 
through  lt,s  50  depfTtment.s,  This  con- 
te'St  i.s  approved  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion Of  Secondary'  School  Principals  who 
assist  In  the  orpanl;atlnn  and  judging  of 
the  contest.  This  ;,-ear  more  than  350,- 
000  hi^h  school  stulents  compeu-d  in  12 
basic  regions.  The  subject  was  a  phase 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  St-ates 
chosen  by  the  student. 

The  winner  of  re?ional  No.  2  contest, 
covering  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Rhode  Island.  Is  Frank  J. 
Buono.  of  Bin^haniton,  NY.  This  17- 
yc&r-old  hi«h  scho>:)il  senior  selected  AiS 


the  title  of  his  CH-atlon,  "The  Framing 
Fathers  and  the  Constitution."  This  is 
a  most  laudable  achievement  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  yoimg  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ora- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Pramino  FATJinis  and  thi  CoNSTmmoN 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  last  sum- 
mer. I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  visiting  a 
shrine.  I  visited  the  nntl unal  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  free  men  every  where  — Independence 
HiUl  In  Phlladelphl.i,  Fa  There,  In  the  scenic 
grand<!\ir  of  Independence  Squ:\re,  In  the 
heart  of  the  modern  city,  I  guited  \i]><m  the 
birthplace  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  no  I  looked  upon  the 
simple  splendor  of  the  red  brick  statehouoe, 
I  thought  aboxit  the  nun  who  made  history 
there.  And  as  I  thought  about  their  liisplr- 
Ing  lives  and  of  the  seemingly  hopoU.ss  task 
before  them.  I  suddenly  renll/ed  That  here,  on 
this  verj*  spot,  was  the  beplnnirg  of  the 
contribution  which  they  made  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  posterity.  They  frl^•c  us  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Str.tes 

Here  It  was,  then,  in  the  quiet,  graceful 
surroundings  of  18th  cenfory  ooloni.il  Amer- 
ica, that  they  met  In  a  period  conild(rrd  the 
most  crltlral  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nu- 
tl m.  And  i.«  I  entered  the  assembly  hall,  I 
tliiughl  I  heard  a  vulre  It  •■p'ke  Oentlc- 
men,  we  hove  emerged  from  the  Hevuiutlon- 
ary  W«»r,  Victory  Ia  nurs  tmd  we  have 
gained  our  freedom  f^i.uii  be  now  destroy 
wh".t  we  hnvt  won?  Ti.r  Thirteen  Coli.nles 
ivre  rperntlng  under  dlfTrrenl  fornut  of  ooUml- 
n'.  ir  vtrnnient.  Wr  nre  srjvwated  by  social 
(>irl  (  Mnojnlo  UlfTrimrrs  Tho  feeling  of 
i..iv,  .!,,,i  uidty,  b  irn  wMhln  n%  duriutr  the 
wur  \enrs  hi\n  tviw  chungrrt  t«>  Jrnl'uuy  and 
hntr  riirrr  i\»r  thren!.*  of  rel>elllon  every- 
whrre  Tiir  r  'Uit-le*  nrr  Icir'kli'.g  to  us  the 
drlrr'"^!*  '  '  ti,'»  (N>n«titMMonul  O'livrntlon, 
tl'  , ..  >■  I'Mii  iiiid  our  young  Nutlon  frotn 
<\\r.  ..    rr  1.  .ll  nr.ii," 

Al,  1  .-i  I  I'lokrd  about  the  n»'ni.  I  r.iw  Hrn- 
Jwjun  nnnklln.  Inventor,  phllnM>phor,  und 
wi.4>  ninn,  X  saw  Jome*  Madlmin.  Vln;ln:n 
l,4\vvcr.  the  P.nther  of  the  CN>n)»tltutlon  1 
SAW  Alexander  ll.'»nitlu>ti.  geiiiu.'»  In  nil  m.tt- 
tors  of  flium  r  I  rwv  Clt>ir|io  Wii.>>hlnRt<in, 
i*>ldlrr,  ■^tjxtr'Mi :\!,  iraJT  of  turn  And  I  r-aw 
Charles  Plnrkurv.  Jmur.i  Iiai.dolph,  plnnters 
fn>in  Virginia,  f,irinrrs.  b'uslnc-^inen.  Catho- 
lics, Protestant*,  rich  men,  pcK)r  men. 

And  I  Uiought  about  those  long,  hot  after- 
noons. In  the  summer  of  1787.  when  tempers 
flired  and  men  mnde  threats;  when  jxilltloal 
beliefs  and  suclal  differences  made  the  task 
seem  hopele«;«  Indeed,  when  the  delegates 
discovered  that  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, whatever  amrndnient-!  they  might  con- 
tAln,  would  be  inadequate  to  establish  a 
strong  central  povernment;  when  they  cast 
aside  the  original  purpose  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  proceeded  to  form  Jin  entirely  new 
cuvornment.  I  Uiought  of  the  pleading  and 
the  disappointment,  and  the  heartbreak, 
too,  made  bearable  only  by  the  sttirdy  faith 
of  those  patriots  who  cast  aside  all  difler- 
ences  and  finally,  through  compromise  and 
understanding — and  becriuse  of  the  common 
bond  that  existed  In  their  hearts  for  free- 
dom and  the  right  of  the  individual — 
brought  forth  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  all  at  once  I  knew,  a£  I  stood  there, 
that  here  was  a  document  the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  never  known.  The  great 
English  statesman.  V/llUam  Gladstone,  once 
called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  mo6t  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at 
one  t;me  by  the  brain  and  piirpoee  of  man. 
It  had  not  been  wTested  by  force  from  a 
despot  king,  nor  did  It  develop  over  the 
years  by   triai  and  error.     But  rather,  here 


was  a  document  that  grew  from  the  spiritual 
depths  of  the  people  themselves,  without  any 
previous  experience  aiid  training  In  self- 
government,  without  indeed  any  other  guid- 
ance but  the  desire  of  men  to  be  free  It 
established  the  first  great  order  In  the  ape- 
old  chaos  of  politics.  It  aroee  out  of  all 
classes  and  subjected  them  to  an  equal  Ibw. 
It  wiped  out  all  social  casts,  and  thenceforth 
no  one  was  called  lord  or  master,  and  no 
one  remained  superior  or  inferior  to  his 
neighbor  except  by  the  nfitural  and  desir- 
able distinctions  of  virtue,  heroism,  and  In- 
tellect, Here  was  a  document,  conpervnt.ive 
in  thiit  It  clung  stendfastly  to  the  FjMrit  of 
liberty,  yet  elastic  enou^ih  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  society  and  human  na- 
ture, a  document  with  a  hystem  of  checks 
and  h:vliuu-<T,  and  a  control  sliared  by  the 
State*,  the  Federal  Oovcrnuient,  and  by  the 
pcoj-lu  tlicnisclvps. 

Our  Founding  Futh' rs  created  for  pos- 
terity the  \cry  be^t  th.'-it  mankind,  till  then. 
had  been  able  to  offer  Ft>r  did  not  they 
mold  into  this  one  glorious  document  the 
democracy  of  the  Greeks,  the  freedom  of 
the  Rfman?,  the  principles  cf  the  Magna 
Churtn?  Yes,  the  work  c.f  tlie  Framing 
Fathers  WiS  comj^lcled. 

Since  thin,  we  have  grown  from  cne  of 
the  smallest  natiuns  of  the  world  to  be  one 
of  tlie  greatest  und  the  most  populous.  We 
huve  grown  r.cher  Uian  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Our  sky.'ciaper  towers  rise  higher 
in  the  clouil*  than  inun  could  ever  have 
dreamed,  and  deeper  than  the  octivn  flixir 
iie  tlie  bt'dr  of  n\!r  inejihuuslible  mines  Our 
ciidiir'  ron.i'A.iM  wcb  ihu  vum  louuneni  of 
itir  r  u  III  n!.u  our  fchips  plow  through  uU 
11',  vv  .it'  rs, 

lui'  iiulies  nnrt  rentlemrn,  n»  I  stood  there, 
17.'  \n;«  lutr:  It;  npito  of  these  nittierliil 
a  '■<  \'  1  'Miu'r  1  nuddiMily  ijpcnnvc  ivWure 
of  ihi-  prohiPiin  which  wc  fnrr  in  iWno  Amer- 
ica Juvni'le  rtrlU  quriiry  dl>ot>edlenop  td 
(Uir  iRWi  intoieranre  of  the  rlKhts  of  men 
of  nil  rnvr^  and  creeds  Tu  AAslxt  us  in  the 
»ol  itlon  of  t  hme  problems,  wn  need  xhf  In- 
p;>  ivtirin  of  these  mm  of  ytstrrdnv  And  I 
feel  lliiu  n»  their  spirit  moved  me  si  nui«i 
we.  t)»  a  nation  be  inspired  by  tbei»e  grent 
n»e»i  Thev  rlniid  In  the  unbroken  line  of 
patriot  whose  prriwinal  sacrlfloe  and  rtevo- 
tlon  to  ro>mtry  nuinl  be  an  Inspiration  to 
thoje  of  us  who  live  I,et  vu  make  better 
use  of  otjr  hMit*B»  l4>l  us  y>rot*ct  these 
fundamental  rtghu  of  men,  eo  hard  won 
snd  so  generously  provided  for  by  our  Fram« 
Ing  Fathe.-s  We  have  Inherited  from  them 
a  priceleas  poa.'e(wlon  — the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  It  Is  their  monument 
to  freedom  It  Is  the  gift  of  their  nnble 
heart*  to  us  But  it  Is  alpo  a  most  sn-^red 
obl'g.jti.n.  Now  It  Is  our  turn  It  Is  our 
duty  to  pnss  it  on.  intact,  to  future  genora- 

tlnns 

Let  us  keep  the  faith  of  the  Framing 
Fath-rs  of  the  Constitution.  If  we  keep 
that  faith-- and  If  this  be  our  motto,  "In 
God  Is  our  trust."  then,  the  banner  of  free 
m?n  forever  shall  wave  o'er  this  land  of  the 
free,  this  home  of  the  brave. 

Prank  J  BroNO. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
have  always  taken  great  pride  in  the 
leadership  of  the  University  of  Mirme- 
soia  in  the  program  of  international 
educational  exchange.  As  with  the  pri- 
vate colleges  of  Mirmesota.  the  univer- 
sity has  demonstrated  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  American 
college  and  university  in  creating  a  more 
vigorous  and  meaningful  American  for- 
eign policy. 
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Among  recent  comments  on  the  inter- 
national education  exchange  program, 
few  have  so  much  information  and  dis- 
play so  much  insight  into  the  exchange 
program  as  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Alumni  News,  April  1960  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  several  of  the  articles  pre- 
pared for  this  issue  of  the  Minnesota 
Alumni  News. 

I  call  these  articles  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  an  illostration  of 
the  vigorous  role  being  played  by  uni- 
versity leaders  in  developing  broader 
understandmg  and  cooperation  among 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUowo: 

The   Ufn'/xRsiTY   and   Intfrnation.al   Educa- 
tional Exchange 
(By  J   L   Morrill,  president,  Uraverslty  of 

Minnesota  i 
The  migration  of  scholars  from  one  coun- 
try to  study  In  another  Is  not  new. 

Not  only  In  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
sometimes  roving  scholastic  guilds  of  masters 
and  students  In  the  Western  World,  but  also 
in  the  ancient  Asian  universities  it  occurred. 
Historians  have  noted  the  export  of  Bud- 
dhism to  China  and  other  Asian  countries  by 
Chinese  students  in  lajge  numbers  who  so- 
journed in  India  between  the  fifth  sjid 
seventh  centuries,  principally  at  the  famed 
University  of  Nalanda  In  China  itself,  be- 
ginning with  the  seventh  century  there  were 
outstanding  coemopoUtan  universities  with 
Student  migrants  from  Siberia,  India.  Greece. 
Arabia.  Persia,  and  Japan 

Nearer  to  our  own  day.  have  been  the  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  American  scholars 
who  flocked  to  the  great  German  universities 
of  the  I9th  century  for  graduate  study,  and 
the  long  procession  of  Rhodes  Scholars  at 
Oxford  from  this  country    for  example 

But  there  were  slender  precedents  to  the 
worldwide  educational  exchange  which  has 
followed  upon  World  War  II  How  many 
thousands  of  students,  scholars,  and  scien- 
tists from  how  many  lands  in  Bvirope.  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  now  in  the 
universities  and  technical  institutes  In  Soviet 
Russia  we  do  not  know  with  any  accuracy 
But  the  flood  of  some  50.CKXJ  foreign  students 
on  American  campuses  today  far  surpasses 
our  prewar  experience — and  the  number  of 
American  students  and  teachers  in  the  uni- 
versities and  government.il  mis.«;l(jns  overseas 
exceeds  almost  Infinitely  .my  prewar  exodus 
of  this  kind 

Truly  the  educational  world  of  today  has 
become  one  world  beyond  anything  we  have 
ever  known 

All  this  we  welcome,  for  It  has  been  always 
the  instinct  of  universities  to  recognize  that 
knowledge  transcends  national  boundaries 
and  that  the  quest  for,  and  the  fellowship 
of,  learning  are  universal  Deeply  we  have 
believed  and  understood  with  men  and  wom- 
en everywhere,  of  every  race,  religion,  and 
color  that  learning  above  all  else  can  con- 
tribute best  to  "the  intellectual  and  moral 
solidarity  of  mankind";  and  that  "It  Is  in 
the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace 
must  be  constructed,"  as  it  was  declared  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization 

The  University  of  Minnesota  today  Is  a 
different  and  better,  a  more  significant  and 
productive  institution  by  reason  of  the  nearly 
l.OOO  students  and  teachers  and  researchers 
from  other  lands,  and  by  reason  of  our  work- 
ing partnership  with  the  National  University 
of  Seoul  and  far-off  Korea. 

We  are  confronted  with  new  challenges  to 
which  the  universities  of  this  and  every  other 


natloa  are  Just  beginning  to  respond  Int«r- 
naUonal  educaUonal  exchange,  I  deeply  be- 
lieve, is  at  "he  threshold  of  a  new  destiny 
and  vtstly  greater  dimensions  which  we  must 
strive  better  to  perceive  and  must  endeavor 
more  useful'. y  to  realize. 

OOfHERS    COMPOSE    OlTK    INTERNATIONAL 
I  ALtJMNI 

(Editors  Note.— In  April  1958  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  received  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  to  make  a  study 
of  coatlnuln..;  relationships  with  our  foreign 
alumal.  Forrest  G.  Moore.  1946.  M  A  ,  1953. 
Ph.  a  ,  advUer  to  foreign  students  at  the 
university  since  1946,  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  alumn:,  in  13  Asian  countries,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Greece.  Here  he 
tells  what  he  found  In  the  way  of  altimnl 
Interast  and  something  cf  the  nature  of  the 
problems  and  challenges  faced  by  our  alunanl 
overseas  i 

"Don't  make  us  oversea  orphans,  please." 
Thl6  plea  was  voiced  by  a  young  Minne- 
sota-trained   scientist,    back    In    hU    home 
counOry  since  1958. 

What  does  he  mean''  What  do  our  over- 
sea alumni  (Xj^ect  of  us? 

It  was  questions  like  these  that  led  the 
University  cf  Minnesota  to  express  an  in- 
teresu  in  undertaking  a  study  of  its  oversea 
alumr.l  In  an  attempt  to  determine  what 
nceda  to  be  done  to  retain  the  Institution's 
contacts  wltn  them. 

Fram  De<embcr  1958  to  March  1966  1 
visited — In  their  homes  and  on  the  Job-- 268 
formtr  students  of  the  university.  About 
half  cf  the  group  visited  were  able  to  take 
time  to  res})ond  to  questions  about  their 
feellags  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
contact,  anc  to  express  their  Ideas  about  how 
we  can  best  accomplish  this  purpose.  Plfty- 
two  Here  in  ervlcwed  at  length  in  an  attempt 
to  dttermliiC  the  problems  of  mainUlnlng 
the  contact  as  well  as  the  benefits  which 
couM  result  from  maintenance.  Their  re- 
sponses were  encouraging,  provocative,  and 
pr;\c5lc.il. 

From  the  cautious  reminder  that  "the 
university  .should  not  build  up  hope  for 
something  that  can't  be  done'"  to  the  crypUc 
c'lmttient  that  "continued  communication 
With  the  exiierts  in  one's  own  field  Is  essential 
to  tbe  serious  researcher's  existence."  the 
responses  b,u:ked  enthusiastically  the  Impor- 
tance of  n/iintainlng  conUct  with  oversea 
alurrinl. 

In  a  nun^ber  of  Instances  the  feeling  was 
expressed  that  the  attention  being  paid  to 
this  Idea  Is  long  overdue  Those  alumni  who 
atteaded  the  university  in  the  twenties — 
and  there  were  a  number  of  these  oldtlmers 
in  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  India — 
spoke  of  President  L  D.  Coffman's  visits  to 
alumni  around  the  world  in  1931-32  and 
wax^d  nostalgic  about  their  days  at  Min- 
nesota. 

T>ie  puri>ose  behind  such  contact  and  the 
mpans  by  which  the  relationships  may  be 
maiotainec;  are  much  less  agreed  upon.  The 
problems  "f  keeping  the  relationship  per- 
sonal, vail. able,  and  free  of  political  over- 
tonee  are  'indlsputed  The  more  recent  re- 
turnees sp'ak  of  the  Importance  of  keeping 
up  profess  onal  contacts.  They  see  this  as 
a  channel  hrough  which  they  can  give  their 
major  adv:?ers  a  sense  of  the  problems  they 
face  in  putting  their  training  Into  practice 
and  at  th  ^  same  time  keeping  themselves 
up  to  date    n  their  fields 

Here  and  there  an  alumnus,  not  quite 
satisfied  viith  his  own  performance  or  his 
professional  advancement,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  t/ie  morale  support  which  contact 
give*,  and  a  few  alumni  hold  the  view  that 
the  parent  university  must  follow  up  Its 
aliiinnl  to  evaluate  accurately  the  outcome 
of   unlvers-ty   training 

It  waa  tremendously  encouraging  to  see 
these  alumni  on  the  Job,  many  of  them  hold- 
ing   positions    of    power    and    responsibility 


that  win  do  much  to  shape  the  view  of  hu- 
man values  and  economic  pollcle*.  affecting 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  in  the  decades 
ahead.  Their  dedication  to  their  work,  the 
professional  skill  with  which  they  are  solv- 
ing problems  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  face  these  problems  Is  inspiring  to  see. 
The  university  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the 
role  It  has  played  In  their  education  for 
leadership. 

And  this  leadership  is  evident  In  every 
country  visited  In  Japan  their  leadership 
Is  most  evident  In  the  field  of  education, 
but  many  of  those  who  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity during  the  last  12  years  are  now 
working  In  ministries  of  the  government. 

With  the  resurgence  of  Japanese  Industry 
and  the  reappearance  of  their  Industrial 
products  on  the  International  market. 
American -trained  Japanese  find  their  serv- 
ices In  demand  In  the  large  corporations 
with  oversea  customers  Andrew  Naka- 
mura.  1947.  B  M.E.,  1948,  MS  and  ME, 
missed  my  visit  to  Japan  because  he  waa 
on  a  business  trip  accompanying  the  presi- 
dent of  his  company  to  the  United  State* 
and  South  America  Another  alumnus  had 
recently  moved  to  France  as  an  officer  in 
the  Paris  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 

In  Turkey.  Greece,  and  Iran,  the  alumni 
groups,  though  small  i20-30)  In  number, 
are  making  effecUve  contributions  In  col- 
leges and  universities  and  In  government 
agencies  In  the  fields  of  public  health,  medi- 
cine, and  ei\glneerlng  In  each  of  these 
countries.  Individual  alumni  often  are  work- 
ing In  tnterprlses  that  maximize  their  effec- 
tiveness as  internationally  trained  exports. 
These  Include  foundations,  private  busi- 
ness Anns,  and  educational  institutions  that 
are,  In  effect.  mutunJly  sjxjnsoretl  by  In- 
country  and  American  interests.  The  posi- 
tions of  Influence  and  importance  these 
alumni  hold  are  evidence  of  the  cordial  re- 
ception given  to  American-trained  foreign 
studenu 

These  alumni  also  are  being  called  on  to 
serve  as  experts  In  other  foreign  countries. 
Alumni  from  Iran.  Pakistan,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  have  served  with  UNESCO 
Missions  in  other  African  and  Asian  coun- 
tries In  projects  attempting  to  overcome  the 
debilitating  effects  of  illiteracy  and  diseiise 
In  Korea,  the  number  of  alumn!  has  risen 
rapidly  because  of  the  university's  contract 
with  Seoul  National  University  More  than 
200  Individuals  have  been  trained  ir\  this 
program  during  the  5  years  of  operation  end- 
ing October  19.  1969.  and  the  presence  of 
Minnc&ota-trolned  agriculturalists,  engineers, 
and  physicians  Is  becoming  the  dominant 
force  in  education  In  Korea  Alumni  say 
that  the  reputation  of  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia as  the  unlversltte.s  to  attend  In  the 
United  States  is  being  overshadowed  by  that 
of  Minnesota. 

Taiwan-located  alumni  are  a  combination 
of  oldtlmers  and  recent  returnees.  The 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Club  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  Taiwan.  Mr  Shu-Ming  Lin. 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
the  school  of  architecture  in  1920  His 
brother,  Sze  Chen  Lin.  1922,  E  M  ,  1923.  M  S  . 
studied  geology  under  Professor  Grout.  Still 
another  early  alumnus  Is  President  Yuan- 
Tsal  Tu  of  Taiwan  Provincial  Normal  Uni- 
versity and  another,  Ching-Po  Sun,  1925, 
B.S.  Ag  .  1926,  MS.,  heads  the  department 
of  agricultural  engineering  at  National 
Taiwan  University. 

Among  the  more  recent  alumni  are  five 
who  work  on  the  Joint  Commission  of  Rural 
Reconstruction,  which  has  established  a  pat- 
tern of  economy  and  effectiveness  In  the  use 
of  American  aid  for  Improvement  in  agri- 
culture In  Taiwan.  Dr  Y  S.  Tslang.  1940, 
MS  ,  1945.  Ph.  D.,  an  advisee  of  Professor 
Emeritus  Herbert  K  Hayes  In  agronomy.  Is 
secretary -general. 

The  alumni  group  In  Taiwan  Is  a  well 
organized  and  active  group      Dr   J   L  Wong, 


1922.  D  DS  ,  and  C  Y.  Wu.  a  1960  graduate  in 
agrlcxiltural  economics,  are  among  Its  enthu- 
siastic members,  both  active  In  getting  a 
club  established  on  Taiwan  after  the  retreat 
from  the  mainland  In  1948  60. 

Mlnnesotans  who  visit  Tulwan  are  given  a 
w:irm  welcome  as  both  Hamld  .StAssen,  1927. 
B  A  .  1929,  LL  B  ,  and  Gov  OrvUIe  Freeman. 
1940.  B.A  .  1946,  LL  IB  .  found  during  their 
visits  to  the  Far  Fast  Members  of  the 
alumni  group  are  dlsi.ppolnted  when  visitors 
from  Minnesota  negUct  to  let  them  know  of 
their  arrival  In  Talp-M,  as  they  want  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  the  Minnesota  news 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  hoet  Minnesota 
friends. 

The  Philippine  aluranl  constituency  Is  the 
largest  organized  ovei  sea  alumni  group.  In 
the  Manila  area  ali^ne,  some  40  alum.nl 
meet  regularly  to  reniw  Minnesota  ties.  Dr. 
Juan  C  Orendaln.  1918  20,  well-known 
Manila  attorney  who  attended  both  Minne- 
sota and  St  Thomas,  has  been  the  president 
of  the  club  for  the  past  2  years.  A  directory 
of  alumni  of  Big  Ten  universities  la  published 
and  an  annual  meet  ng  held  Tlianksglvlng 
Day  to  Install — as  pr^ldent  of  the  Big  Ten 
Alumni  Association-  the  president  of  the 
alumni  club  of  the  university  which  wins 
the  conference   title   In   football. 

"Johnny,"  as  he  1-  affectionately  taio'wn 
among  his  associates,  is  hoping  that  one  of 
these  days  a  Philippine  alumnus  of  Minne- 
sota will  be  the  prcsUent, 

Alumni  In  the  Philippines  from  Minnesota 
are  heavily  commltte-l  to  leadership  In  edu- 
cation. About  half  cf  the  40  In  the  M.inlla 
area  are  teaching  In  colleges  and  universities 
or  providing  leadership  In  secondary  educa- 
tion. Cesarlo  Bandong.  1952,  M  S  .  Is  princi- 
pal of  Torres  High  School,  the  largest  In 
Manila  with  more  tlian  8.000  students  In- 
cluding those  in  evening  classes. 

Others  serve  on  the  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Phlllpp.nes  In  QuesBDn  City  and 
Laguna.  Central  luz<  n  Agricultural  College. 
Central  Philippine  University.  University  of 
Santo  Tonvas.  Wesle;an  College,  Philippine 
Normal  CoUege,  Arareta  University,  Univer- 
sity of  the  East,  atd  Philippli.e  Women's 
College.  Still  other  a  lunnl  are  serving  lu  the 
fields  of  public  health,  dentistry,  and 
medicine 

The  alumio  groups  In  Malaya,  Burma,  and 
Iraq  are  ai:  p-i^t- World  WaJ  II  Small  la 
number  5  In  Malay  i.  13  In  Burma,  and  20 
In  Iraq- -they  have  lad  no  need  or  wish  to 
organize  as  a  group  Some  of  them  have 
been  In  touch  with  esch  other  Informally,  but 
In  mfwt  in.«»t.anres.  to)  vl^lt  brrf,iirht  p.  number 
of  them  t>gether  foi   the  first  time. 

In  Malaya,  three  of  the  five  alumni  had 
JoumalisUc  training  The  effect  of  the  Brit- 
ish educational  syst-em  for  the  United  3t;ite8 
trained.  Including  the  pacing  of  University 
of  Malaya  examlnat  on  as  Uie  only  avenue 
of  qualifying  for  a  povernmcnt  Job.  was  ad- 
versely eomnn'nted  U]>on  by  the  alumni. 
Tliose  educated  in  tl.e  United  States  are  sel- 
dom able  to  obtain  a  government  position 

A  group  of  the  c  versea  alumni  recently 
h:ul  banded  t')gpthej  In  an  effort  to  get  the 
government  to  recocnlze  degrees  earned  In 
the  United  States  as  equivalent  to  the  de- 
grees of  the  University  of  Malaya.  An  on- 
the-spot  observer  li  dicated  that  the  group 
had  made  Uie  niUit;Jte  of  trying  to  compel 
the  goverixment  to  recognize  degrees  from 
all  American  colleges  and  universities  as 
equivalent. 

Alumui  in  Malaya  are  not  very  positive 
about  the  Importance  of  followup  relation- 
ships. One  alumnui  indicated  he  felt  that 
many  changes  wouli  need  to  conie  U)  Ma- 
laya  before  continued  afTillatlon  with  an 
American  university  would  be  of  any  value — 
a  feeling  that  one  vould  be  better  off  if  he 
had  taken  his  higher  education  in  Great 
Britain  or  if  he  hadn  t.  to  keep  quiet  about  It 
Burme.<;e  alumni  .ire  few  In  number  but 
have  had  the   oppor:,unlty  to  be   very   e3ec- 


tlve  U.  Mylnt.  1954.  MS ,  a  graduate  In 
agricultural  economics,  serves  as  deputy  sec- 
retary of  the  Agricultural  Rural  Develop- 
ment corporation  U  Khln.  1951,  MA,  Is 
deputy  director  of  Information  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Hla  Aung.  1953,  M.A.,  serves 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Burma  Law  In- 
stitute. All  hold  positions  which  allow 
them  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  develop- 
ments taking  place  in  Burma. 

Alumni  from  Thailand  all  are  located  in 
Bangkok  or  Dhonburl,  the  twin  cities  on 
the  Chao  Pharya  River.  The  first  students 
from  Thailand  enrolled  at  Minnesota  dtirlng 
World  War  II.  Thailand,  like  the  Philip- 
pines, sends  many  women  to  the  United 
States  since  they  often  continue  their  careers 
after  marriage  Numerotis  alumni  have 
studied  In  the  field  of  public  health  and  the 
majority  are  employed  In  universities  or  In 
government  posts 

There  Is  an  Informal  alumni  organization 
with  an  alumnus  named  as  convenor  of  the 
group.  Two  of  the  group  have  been  promi- 
nent In  government  circles.  Mrs  Nandaka 
Suprabhatananda  Is  secretary  to  the  m.ayor 
of  Bangkok  and  Chalaw  Vanaputl  heads  the 
Ministry  of  Interior. 

In  India.  Pakistan,  and  Israel  the  alumni 
are  graduates  primarily  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture and  engineering.  The  partition  of 
Pakistan  and  India  In  1948  has  meant  the 
wholesale  relocation  of  alumni,  and  one  re- 
sult of  my  visit  was  to  bring  up-to-date  uni- 
versity records  on  altimnl  in  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. 

One  gets  the  feeling  In  both  India  and 
Pakistan  that  the  graduates  In  agriculture 
."^urely  hold  the  key  to  the  future  In  these 
two  countries.  Their  responsibilities  are 
heavy. 

Positions  held  by  alumni  In  India  Include 
those  of  the  Joint  director  of  agriculture  in 
Mysore.  Audhre  Pradesh,  and  Uttar  Pradesh, 
head  of  Uie  Institute  of  Jute  Technology  In 
C&lculta  and  principal  of  the  Assam  Engi- 
neering CoUege  In  Assam,  to  name  only  two. 
The  Hyderbad  aluninl  group  Includes  three 
alumni  who  attended  the  university  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties. 

Dr  L.  G.  Kulkarnl.  plant  genetics,  and 
Dr  Syed  Vahetduddln,  plant  pathology,  re- 
ceived Ph.  D.'s  from  Minnesota  in  1SL<4  and 
1936,  respectively,  and  the  third,  G.  A.  Dewajl, 
began  his  work  at  the  univtrsity  in  1922 
and  received  his  B  S.  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering In  1926.  His  daughter.  Miss  Vera 
Dewajl,  only  recently  returned  to  India  from 
a  year's  study  at  Minnesota  to  take  up  work 
at  the  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  in 
Hyderbad. 

Government  oCBces  and  educational  insti- 
tutions in  New  Delhi  employ  17  alumni  of 
the  university.  Three  graduates  of  Minne- 
sota located  in  New  Delhi  are  serving  m  Im- 
portant posts  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  Mohan  P.  Bhargava.  194C.  M.S..  con- 
cerned with  community  development  and 
cooperaUves;  P  R  M.hta.  1948.  Ph  D  ,  plant 
protection  quarantine  and  storage;  and  T  R. 
Mehta.  1948,  Ph.  D..  farm  extension  work 

In  Pakistan,  as  In  India,  many  alumni  are 
serving  In  the  field  of  agriculture.  Many 
Pakistan  alumni  came  to  the  university  as 
Indian  G<  vt-riunent  scholars  before  parti- 
tion. The  more  recent  returnees  studied 
mainly  In  engineering  fields.  Men  in  their 
early  thirties,  they  are  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pioneer  new  developments  in  a  new 
country. 

In  West  Pakistan  A.  A.  Anwar,  1949.  Ph.  D.. 
head  of  the  microbiology  department,  and 
.S.  Z.  Has.uialn.  1948.  Ph.  D..  head  of  the 
txjtiuay  department,  are  both  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Karachi;  and  P.  S.  Hasan.  1954.  M.S., 
1967,  Ph.  D  ,  and  S.  B  All,  1948.  M.C.E.,  serve 
111  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Chowdhry 
Mohammed  Raflque,  1950,  Ph.  D.,  at  Rawal- 
pindi works  In  tlie  Soil  Conservation  Direc- 
torate. Others  are  located  at  Punjab  Agri- 
culture CoUege.  Lyallpur.   Government  Cen- 


tral College,  Quetta;  and  In  Lahore.  All  are 
among  the  alumni  completing  work  at  Min- 
nesota since  1946 

Alumni  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  are 
an  example  of  an  Influential  group  of 
alumni;  young,  vigorous,  and  with  training 
C'f  high  quality  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-two 
alumni  In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  t<jok  Ph  D. 
degrees  while  In  the  United  States  and  as  a 
consequence  are  moving  rapidly  Into  posi- 
tions of  significance. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  Minnesota's  alumni 
found  working  in  80  countries  around  the 
world.  In  all  15  countries  visited  I  found 
young  men  and  vcomen  doing  a  dedicated  and 
effective  Job  in  the  struggle  to  improve  the 
living  standards,  the  health,  and  literacy  of 
their  people. 

American  alumni  of  the  university  also  are 
at  work  In  many  of  these  countries.  Over- 
sea alumni  look  to  the  university  for 
leadership  In  the  field  of  higher  education. 
They  want  and  expect  the  tmlverslty  to 
maintain  contacts  with  Its  graduates  They 
feel  they  have  the  right  to  be  kept  abreast 
of  the  university's  development  and  to  be 
able  to  call  on  professional  colleagues  in  the 
university  for  advice  and  assistance 

They  exjsect  and  wish  to  demonstrate  by 
personal  example  the  vitality  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  an  education  obtained  at  the 
University  of  Mlnresota.  They  nfred  our 
help. 

Minnesota's    Forxign     Studknt    Peogram — 
A  Stort  of  Progruss 

(By   Forrest  G     Moore,    foreign   student 
adviser ) 

Fall  1959,  284  new  students  from  over- 
seas began  classes  for  the  first  time  on  the 
University  of  Minnesota  campus. 

They  Joined  approximately  600  others  who 
had  been  at  Minnesota  from  1  quarter  to 
about  5  years,  studying  in  117  different  prad- 
\iate  fields  and  in  most  of  the  undergmd- 
u;\te  colleges. 

Eighteen  In  every  one  hundred  are  women. 
36  percent  are  married,  but  only  52  percent 
of  those  married  have  family  members  with 
them  In  this  country. 

India.  China.  Korea,  and  Canada  each  send 
more  than  100  students  to  the  campus 
More  than  20  students  each  are  registered 
in  the  fields  of  agronomy  and  plant  genetics, 
entomolo^,  analytical  chemistry,  civil, 
chemical,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering, business  administration,  economics, 
English.  Internal  medicine,  and  surgery. 

The  Interplay  of  ideas  which  takes  place 
between  American  and  foreign  students,  as 
these  young  people  from  overseas  seek  an 
education  on  our  campus  today,  is  the  result 
of  an  early  and  sustained  Interest  at  Minne- 
sota in  oversea  students 

In  the  first  published  calendar  of  xlie 
university  (1874-75  .  students  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Canada  and  Denmark,  were  listed 
alongside  those  in  the  Dacotah  Territory  and 
Texas.  By  1912-13,  30  foreign  students  f.-om 
13  countries  took  their  place  among  an 
enrollment  of  3,414  The  first  student  from 
oversea  to  receive  a  Ph.  D  from  the  grad- 
uate school,  Sakyo  Kanda  of  Japan,  com- 
pleted hU  work  at  the  university  in  1915. 

A  US.  Office  of  Education  bulletin  issued 
In  1921  mentions  Minnesota  as  one  of  74 
educational  institutions  offering  courses  at 
special  interest  to  foreign  students.  Agri- 
culture, medicine,  dentistry,  geology  and 
chemistry  were  listed  as  the  schools  and  de- 
partments with  strong  courses. 

That  year.  45  oversea  students  were  reg- 
Istpred  at  Minnesota  and  the  university 
ranked  20th  among  all  the  schools  in  the 
counuy  in  the  number  of  foreign  studenu 
enroUed. 

The  university  very  early  indicated  an  in- 
terest In  providing  special  assistance  lor  the 
oversea  student  The  Regents'  Minutes  lor 
December  13.  1921.  carried  a  notaUon  of  the 
appointment   of   H.    J.    Leonard    1912    D  D  S.. 
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1915  B.A ,  of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  as 
Adviser  to  Foreign  Students.  In  1925-26. 
J  B  Johnston,  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  Freshman  Week,  recommended 
that  a  special  "committee  on  advice  and 
help  for  foreign  students"  be  appointed. 

By  1927-28,  the  number  of  oversea  stu- 
dents had  reached  198.  The  late  Alfred  E. 
Koenig  1910  M.A..  then  secretary  of  the 
Minneapolis  YMCA.  spent  many  hours  dur- 
ing these  years  working  with  oversea  stu- 
dents. He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  students,  chaired  by  the  late 
E  M  Freeman  1898  B.S..  1899  M.S.,  1905 
Ph  D  then  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry  and  Home  Economics, 
which  authored  a  report  that  received  the 
approval  and  endorsement  of  the  university 
senate  and  President  L.  D  Coffman  In  1931 
The  report  called  for  the  establishment  of 
an  office  to  assist  foreign  students,  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  dean  of  women  and 
dean  of  men  maintain  centralized  records  on 
foreign  students 

From  1931-35  C.  P.  Bamum.  1904,  B.A.. 
offered  creative  leadership  to  the  university's 
work  with  foreign  students.  The  Rotary 
Club  of  Minneapolis  financed  the  program 
for  3  years  and  in  1934-35  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
of  New  York  made  a  grant  to  continue  the 
project. 

During  this  period  the  university  received 
the  Education  Medal  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  promoting  international  goodwill  and 
understanding,  awarded  by  the  Federation 
InteralU^e  des  Anclens  Combattants  (Inter- 
national Body  of  War  Veterans). 

The  depression  years,  followed  by  the 
years  of  tension  in  Europe,  combined  to  de- 
emphasize  the  imp)ortance  of  work  with  for- 
eign students  and  from  1936-46  the  adviser 
to  foreign  students  worked  on  a  part-time 
basis  under  the  administrative  leadership 
first  of  Prof  Harold  S.  Quigley  In  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Bureau,  and  then  under 
E.  G  Williamson.  1931.  Ph.  D.,  dean  of 
students. 

During  these  years  Prof  Asher  N.  Christen- 
sen.  1924.  B.A.  (1936-42).  Aldus  C.  Smith. 
1944.  Ph.  D.  (1942-44).  and  John  D.  Foley. 
1940.  B.A.  (1944-461.  served  as  advisers  to 
foreign  students. 

Through  most  of  this  period  and  until  her 
death  In  1957  Mrs  Mary  Frances  Pierce, 
secretary  to  deans  of  the  graduate  school 
from  1914-39,  took  an  active  Interest  in 
oversea  students,  both  as  a  part  of  her  work 
In  the  graduate  school  office  and  through  her 
interest  and  sponsorship  of  the  Cosmopol- 
itan Club.  This  group  played  a  vital  role 
in  bringing  together  American  and  foreign 
students  to  work  on  common  problems  and 
discuss  ideas  of  mutual  Interest  from  Its 
inception  on  the  campus  In  1911  until  the 
late  forties. 

As  a  result  of  the  attention  given  ex- 
change of  students  with  Latin  America  early 
In  World  War  II.  In  1941-42  the  Regents — at 
the  recommendation  of  Professor  ChrLsten- 
sen — voted  to  authorize  two  tuition  scholar- 
ships from  Latin  American  students. 

Graduate  Dean  T  C  Blegen  1912.  B  A. 
1915.  MA  1925.  PhD  In  1942.  was  desig- 
nated chairman  of  the  committee  to  ad- 
minister these  scholarships  and  during  the 
ensuing  18  years  Blegen  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  original  committee  (Professors 
E  C  Stakman  1906.  BA  1910.  MA.  1913. 
Ph  D  .  Chrlstensen.  F  B  Barton  1917-19  and 
Williamson  i  were  to  furnish  Incisive  and 
creative  leadership  to  the  university's 
mounting  commitment  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  interna- 
tional educational  interchange. 

In  June.  1945.  at  the  urging  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Latin  American  scholarship*, 
President  W  C  Coffey  charged  the  com- 
mittee with  the  responsibility  of  surveying 
the  entire  situation  of  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  foreign  students  and  the  role 
of   the  university  Ln  their   education. 


This  committee  transmitted  to  President 
J.  L.  Morrill  In  Augxist,  1945.  a  comprehen- 
sive report  which  was  to  serve  as  the  guide 
to  development  of  the  foreign  student  pro- 
gram at  thi'  university  in  years  to  come. 
In  July.  194<),  President  Morrill  acted  on  one 
of  the  committee's  urgent  recommendations 
by  authorizing  sufficient  funds  to  employ  a 
full-time  foj-eign  student  adviser. 

Th«  actio  1  was  none  too  soon  since  the 
end  Of  World  War  II  brought  to  this  coun- 
try an  Influx  of  foreign  students  which 
sharply  Increased  their  enrollment  at  the 
university. 

In  addition  to  urging  the  appointment  of 
a  full-time  adviser,  the  committee  of 
foreign  students  proposed  the  adoption  of 
a  statement  on  university  i)Olicy  regarding 
educational  facilities  for  foreign  students. 
The  Btatem-nt.  which  was  timely  and  far- 
sighted  in  rs  implications,  reads  In  part: 

The  Unl'.  ersity  of  Minnesota  recognizes 
that  a  grea-.  university  builds  and  enhances 
Its  scholarl}  -tandlug  and  prestige  not  only 
through  educating  students  from  Its  own 
native  Stat  ^  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
Unlttd  States,  but  also  through  educating 
thos«  from  many  foreign  countries.  This  Is 
equally  true  In  all  fields  of  professional, 
scientific,  a. id  cultural  study.  For  this  and 
other  related  reasons,  the  university  en- 
courages and  actively  seeks  to  Increase  the 
enrollment  of  foreign  students  In  Its  under- 
graduate, professional,  and  graduate  colleges. 
Consistent  with  the  diversified  requisites  of 
an  educational  program  balanced  for  both 
American  and  foreign  students,  the  univer- 
sity further  undertakes  to  make  fully  avail- 
able Its  facilities — instructional,  cultural, 
counseling  and  housing— In  educating  for- 
eign students  and  In  forwarding  their  per- 
sonaj  welfare  while  enrolled  as  students  in 
the  university 

TYie  performance  of  the  Initial  Latin  Amer- 
ican students  awarded  scholarships  was  Im- 
pres«lve  and  the  committee  advocated  and 
was  authorized  to  increase  the  number  of 
scholarships  to  6.  12.  30.  and  then.  In  1948, 
to  40  In  1946  the  Latin  American  Scholar- 
ship Committee  became  the  Foreign  Student 
Committee  and  the  benefits  of  the  tuition 
scholarships  were  extended  to  students  from 
all  countries. 

Foundations  also  have  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  university  In  providing  financial 
aid.  Since  1952  the  John  Cowles  Founda- 
tion annually  has  provided  funds  for  fel- 
lowships for  Asian  students  and  in  1959 
this  interest  was  broadened  to  include  stu- 
dents from  Africa  Since  their  Inception, 
theae  fellowships  have  been  used  to  aid  130 
students  from  11  countries  studying  for 
graduate  degrees. 

American  students  on  campus  have  made 
slgixificant  contributions  to  the  financial 
support  of  the  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  Information  and  experience  between 
U.S.  and  forelen  students.  Since  1951  at 
least  one  student  from  the  university  has 
studied  at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin  and 
In  return,  a  student  from  Berlin  has  spent  a 
year  on  the  university  campus. 

Ah  additional  demonstration  of  the  vital- 
ity of  student  leadership  saw  the  arrival 
on  the  campus  In  1956  of  a  student  leader 
from  both  Indonesia  and  Japan.  This  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  fourth  year  of  operation,  is 
supported  Jointly  by  student  organizations, 
the  university  and  the  National  Student  As- 
soc ifitlon. 

The  Importance  of  foreign  students  on 
campus  as  a  facet  In  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can students  was  stressed  in  the  1945  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Students. 
In  1950-51  Minnesota  students  launched  an 
American  brother-sl»t«r  pro^rani.  Specially 
trained  American  students  assisted  newly 
arrived  foreign  students  In  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  demands  and  the  potential  of 
Amtrican  university  life.  Each  year  more 
than  100  American  students  are  selected  and 


take  part  In  this  program.  They  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  sjjeclal  interests  ranging  from 
the  language  and  culture  of  the  oversea 
student  to  preparation  for  ovCTsea  employ- 
ment. 

As  the  number  of  studenU  from  overseas 
Increased  the  university  became  more  cog- 
nizant of  Its  role  in  their  training  An  in- 
ternationally minded  university  community 
Is  indicated  by  the  Increasing  number  of 
faculty  members  from  overseas  on  the  staff. 
Many  faculty  members  go  abroad  on  sab- 
batical leave  or  on  special  projects  (35  spent 
from  3  months  to  a  year  overseas  In  1958  59 
and  38  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted 
during  the  1959  60  academic  yean. 

Special  programs  such  as  the  Minnesota- 
Seoul  National  University  relationship  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  Insure  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  university's  best  minds  devote 
some  time  assisting  In  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  educating  for  leadership  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  developnrents  have  found  an 
atmosphere  of  ready  acceptance  on  the  Min- 
nesota campus;  welcome  supplements  Uj  the 
academic  experience  of  the  classroom  and 
laboratory.  For  the  test  of  greatness  here — 
as  In  any  university— Is  the  quality  of  Its 
faculty.  The  foreign  student  comes  to  the 
campus  because  of  the  scientific  excellence 
exemplified  by  men  such  as  E.  C.  Stakman. 
to  name  only  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the 
shaping  of  a  university  of  International 
reputation. 

During  the  1958-59  calendar  year  more 
than  1,100  foreign  students  studied  at  the 
university.  During  the  same  period.  184 
completed  degrees.  46  received  the  Ph  D. 
and  110  were  awarded  the  master's  degree 
between  July  1.  1958.  and  June  30.  1959. 
Two  of  every  three  foreign  graduate  students 
who  register  at  the  university  take  an  ad- 
vanced degree  and  fewer  than  10  percent  fail 
to  maintain  satisfactory  records  while  at- 
tending. 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  re- 
cent articles  in  labor  newspapers  give 
excellent  perspective  on  the  anxiety  of 
our  senior  citizens  about  the  terrifying 
costs  of  health  care  and  private  health 
in.surance  for  older  people. 

One  article,  appearing  in  the  April  14 
issue  of  the  Machinist,  a  publication  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, is  entitled  "A  Tragedy  of  Old  Age." 
The  second  article,  which  appeared  In 
the  AFL-CIO  News  of  April  9,  Ls  entitled 
"Health  Insurance  Too  High  for  Aged." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows: 

(From  the  Machinist,  April  14,  1960] 

A  Tracedt  of  Old  Age 

(By  Dr.  William  A.  Sawyer) 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  a  doctor  very  long 
without  realising  that  older  folks  have  fre- 
quent medical  needs  which  they  haven't  the 
money  to  pay  for  Many  doctors  take  care 
of  such  people  without  charging  them  any- 
thing This  has  been  a  tradition  of  the 
medical  profession — never  to  refuse  treat- 
ment even  though  the  patient  could  not 
affnrd  to  pay 

Even  though  older  folks  have  read  that 
doctors  will  take  care  of  them  for  nothing, 
few  would  have  the  courage   to  ask   for   It. 

Despite  the  statement  In  the  press  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Medical   Assocla- 
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tion  that  doctors  hive  been  wllliiig  fur  years 
to  treat  all  patients  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  pay,  this  hardly  seems  tl»e  dignified 
answer  to  such  a  liirge  and  Increasing  prob- 
lem I  do  not  belli!ve  that  doctors  generally 
would  relish  this  as  the  answer. 

If  everyone  had  volvmtary  prepaid  Insvir- 
ance  that  was  never  canceled,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  something  like  the  Porand 
bin.  There  are  too  many  old  folk?  past  66 
who  have  Inadequite  lusuranct  protection 
for  their  later  years.  From  testimony  glvea 
to  the  McNamara  Committee  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
need.  Whether  th?  Forand  bill  if  the  best 
answer  Is  beside  tie  point  Something  like 
It  is  urgently  required. 

One  man  writes,  "I  have  two  sore  stiff  hip 
Joints  and  lower  spine.  I  cannot  walk  up  the 
steps.  I  cannot  raise  my  feet.  The  doctors 
do  not  seem  to  know  my  trouble.  I  walk 
only  with  the  back  of  a  chair.  I  can't  put 
any  weight  on  my  sore  hip  Joints.  The 
neighbors  bring  in  something  to  eat  Have 
no  social  security.  Have  nothing,  so  I  am 
asking  your  help     'Tiank  you   " 

This  Is  not  an  incommon  letter.  I  get 
them  frequently,  ''he  need  for  medical  care 
for  those  past  65  if  a  pressing  problem,  and 
there  are  going  to    je  more  old  people. 

Organized  medicine's  opposition  to  an  or- 
derly way,  such  as  the  Forand  bill,  of  han- 
dling such  problems  Is  unrealistic.  They 
say  these  people  ought  to  ask  for  welfare 
relief  To  obtain  this  aid  the  recipient  must 
prove  his  poverty,  cften  to  the  pxilnt  of  tak- 
ing a  pauper's  oath  In  many  States  they 
must  assign  their  homes,  and  sell  their  cars. 

Organized  labor  i ejects  this  recommenda- 
tion They  say  it  Is  unjust  that  they  go  on 
relief  after  retlrenrent  from  a  lifetime  of 
work  Through  such  a  provision  of  social 
security  as  the  Porund  bill,  they  could  have 
medical  and  hospltrl  care  when  they  need  It. 
by  paying  In  durliii;  their  working  years 

Many  of  these  ovrr  65  can  get  along  fairly 
well  until  Illness  ccmes  Into  the  picture 

This  Is  lllustratec  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  major  causes  o'  hospital  deficits  Is  the 
Inability  of  those  over  65  to  pay  their  hos- 
pital bills  One  witness  before  the  Mc- 
Namara committee  said  that  "this  cost  Is 
now  soclallssed  by  unit-xl  community  funds. 
other  charity  funds.  Individual  donations. 
and  subsidy  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
taxes  Meeting  the  cost  through  the  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  Federal  social  secu- 
rity system  Is  menMy  a  more  orderly  and 
efficient  way  of  m»^tlng  this  already  accept.ed 
social  obligation  " 


[From  the  AF1.-CIO  News   Apr  9.  19601 

Health   Inscr.^nce  Too  High  fob  Aged 

(By  Sidney  Margollus) 

Most  older  people  can't  afford  even  the  best 
of  the  new  hospital  and  surelcal  insurance 
plans  currently  being  offered  them  This  de- 
partment's survey  of  "over-65"  plans  finds 
that  the  problem  of  medical  Insurance  for 
senior  citizens  is  simply  too  big  for  private 
companies  or  voluntary  associations  to  solve. 

The  only  feasible  solution  yet  proposed  is 
the  use  of  the  present  social  security  machin- 
ery as  provided  by  the  Forand  bill  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  That  way  we  would  de- 
posit a  quarter  a  week  in  the  social  security 
piggybank  during  our  working  years  and 
our  employers  would  chip  In  another  quar- 
ter, to  pay  for  hospital  and  surgical  needs 
when  we  retire 

Here  are  the  financial  facte  of  retirement 

1  It  now  costs  about  $206  a  month  for  a 
retired  couple  to  have  a  modest  standard  of 
living  in  a  typical  US.  city,  as  based  on  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  'Vork 
This  is  a  modest  budget  providing  for  a 
three-room  aptu'tment,  about  a  dollar  a  day 
per  person  for  food,  and  approximately  115 
to  $17  a  month  In  most  cities  for  medical 


care.  The  medical  allotment  worked  out  by 
welfare  experts  takes  8  percent  of  the  modest 
model  budget  compared  to  the  5  to  6  percent 
most  younger  families  spend. 

2.  Most  elderly  people  can't  afford  even  this 
modest  budget.  Actually  three  out  of  five 
older  people  have  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
money  Income  from  all  sources,  compared  to 
the  welfare  council  budget  of  about  $2,400 
a  year  for  a  couple  or  $1,700  for  a  single  per- 
son. Even  the  ciirrent  maximum  social 
security  of  $170  to  a  couple  can't  meet  this 
modest  budget  with  its  medical  allotment 
outlay  of  $15  to  $17. 

You  want  to  know  how  much  retired  per- 
sons really  can  afford  for  nredlcal  care?  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  over  65  Interviewed  In  a 
survey  by  the  Health  Information  Founda- 
tion said  they  could  pay  Just  $5  a  month  for 
insuraiice  that  covered  all  medical  expenses. 

3.  Even  If  you  could  afford  $15  to  $17  a 
month,  the  best  of  the  plans  now  available 
would  take  most  of  your  medical-care  allot- 
ment and  not  begin  to  meet  all  your  medical 
needs. 

The  retired  worker's  dilemma  Is  that  the 
purportedly  cheap  medical  Insurance  being 
offered  him  provides  only  very  limited  bene- 
fits, but  more  adequate  Insurance  is  too 
costly. 

For  example,  the  plan  now  being  offered  by 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons costs  a  couple  $144  a  year  if  you  in- 
clude partial  Insurance  for  doctors'  visits 
outside  the  hospital  Yet  the  model  budget 
provides  only  about  $200  a  year  for  all  med- 
ical care  This  must  pay  for  dentists,  drugs, 
eyeglasses  and  other  needs,  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  surgical,  hospital,  and  doctor 
expenses  not  covered  by  the  insurance.  For 
example,  the  AARP  plan,  like  the  similar 
"65  plus  "  plan  being  promoted  by  the  Conti- 
nental Insurance  Co  .  pays  only  $10  a  day 
for  hospital  care  compared  to  actual  typical 
charges  of  $20. 

Another  plan  for  Insuring  elderly  people 
for  hospital  and  surgical  care  is  being  tried 
out  by  Blue  Shield  In  Wisconcin,  reports  the 
Group  Health  Association  It  costs  $9  a 
month  per  person,  or  $216  a  year  for  a 
couple — more  than  the  entire  medical  allot- 
ment In  the  modest  model  budget.  Despite 
this  large  cost.  It  provides  only  $10  a  day  for 
hospital  care,  although  unlike  the  AARP 
plan  It  does  pay  for  all  miscellaneous  hospi- 
tal expenses,  not  Just   part. 

A  third  possibility  for  the  hospital  insur- 
ance part  of  medical  care  Is  the  Blue  Cross 
senior  plans  spreading  through  the  country. 
So  far.  19  Blue  Cross  regional  plans  now 
offer  a  special  "Senior  Certificate"  This 
calls  for  either  a  iiigher  rate  or  reduced 
benefits  at  the  same  rate  for  people  over  65. 
Fourteen  additional  Blue  Cross  regions  have 
no  restriction  at  all  on  age.  Two  do  have 
an  age  limitation  but  periodically  open  mem- 
bership lists  to  people  over  65.  Eight  addi- 
tional plans  have  applied  to  their  State  In- 
surance departments  for  approval  of  a  senior 
certificate. 

This  trend  Is  desirable  If  Congress  again 
refuses  to  pass  the  Forand  bill.  People  al- 
ready retired  or  expecting  to  be  soon  should 
fU-st  see  what  the  local  Blue  Cross  offers  be- 
fore signing  up  for  commercial  hospital  In- 
.-urance. 

Yet  even  the  best  of  the  Blue  Cross  plans 
are  still  too  costly  for  most  retired  people. 
For  example,  Cleveland's  Blue  Cross  Is  con- 
sidered an  outstanding  plan  because  It  makes 
no  extra  charge  for  age  and  provides  rela- 
tively generous  benefits  It  provides  120 
days  of  hospital  care  Including  full  payment 
for  all  extras  such  as  X-rays,  plus  hospital 
outpatient  care  and  minor  surgery.  But  the 
cost  Is  $69.60  a  year  In  a  ward  for  one  per- 
son, or  $140  for  a  family.  (Family  cost  for 
semlprlvate  accommodations  Is  $165.)  That 
woxild  take  two-thirds  of  the  entire  medical - 
care  budget  In  the  modest  model  budget. 

Some  of  the  new  Blue  Cross  senior  plans 
trim  the  cost  by  coinsurance,  meaning  you 


pay  part  of  the  bill  Detroit  s  senior  certifi- 
cate," for  example,  ixovldes  30  days  payment 
for  hospital  care  for  each  confinement  You 
pay  the  first  $25  or  20  percent  of  the  first 
$500  of  hospital  cost,  whichever  is  greatest. 
Maximum  payment  is  $5(X).  Over  tliat.  you 
pay  the  bill  Itself.  The  cost  is  $125  a  year 
for  a  couple. 


POLISH  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  on 
May  3  Poles  everj^u-here  celebrated 
Polish  Independence  Day.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  this  historic  day  is 
somewhat  parallel  to  our  own  Fourth  of 
July. 

There  are  few  peoples.  Mr.  President, 
who  have  shown  the  coura|;e  and  deter- 
mination that  the  Poles  have  in  times  of 
adversity.  They  have  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  oppression,  and  yet  the  Poles 
have  never  lost  their  sense  of  identity 
and  their  resolve  to  be  the  masters  of 
their  own  fate. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  day  a.s  we 
approach  the  summit  meeting.  I 
strongly  urge  the  President  to  make  it 
clear  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  we  do  not 
accept  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Euiope. 
We  must  continually  press  the  Russians 
to  live  up  to  their  wartime  agreement  to 
guarantee  free  elections  in  the  Eastern 
European  countries. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here 
join  me  in  asserting  our  strong  identifi- 
cation with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Poles  and  other  enslaved  peoples. 
We  hop>e  and  believe  that  one  day  they 
will  live  m  freedom  again. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3.  1960.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  placed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  the 
distinguished  columnist  Arthur  Krock 
entitled  "An  Unsound  Basis  for  Foreign 
Policy."  and  undertook  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  KrcKk's  position,  which  was 
highly  critical  of  a  number  of  Members 
of  this  body. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Piasident,  six 
Members  of  the  Senate — the  Senator 
from  Illinois  1  Mr,  Dotjglas  i .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  !Mr.  JavitsI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
ScoTT].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Williams!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd] — addressed  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  defending 
our.selves  for  the  position  we  had  taken. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  New  York 
Times  published  that  letter  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senati. 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  3, 1960. 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times, 
NevL-  York  NY. 

Dear  Sa:  May  we  take  exception  to  otir 
good  friend  Arthur  Krock's  May  3  column 
"An  Unsound  Basis  for  Foreign  Policy."  In 
that  column,  Mr.  Krock  seemingly  under- 
takes   to    Impugn    the    motives    and    deride 
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the  Judgment  of  the  Members  or  Congreiw 
who  «ucce«fuUy  supported  an  amendment 
to  the  policy  statement  of  th«  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  BO  that  It  BhaU  provide: 

1  Tha-  the  United  States  ravers  freedom 
of  navigation  In  international  waterways  and 
economic  cooperation  between  nations. 

2.  The  peace  of  'Jt.e  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  mutual  security 
aid    wage    economic    warfare    against    each 

Oilier. 

3  These  principles  shall  be  applied  in  ad- 
ministering the  mutual  security  program  a* 
the  President  may  determine. 

This  declaration  is  one  of  the  "sense"  of  the 
Congress— It  tells  the  President  how  strongly 
we  feel  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  and  can- 
not 'se  his  h;ir.c;3  m  directing  the  mutual 
security  program  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  It  15  a  declaration  on  a  moral 
and  legal  Issue  of  universal  appUcaUon  and 
such  Importance  that  Congress  could  not 
Just  let  it  slide 

The.se  provisions  were  approved  bv  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  without  significant 
debate.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee did  not  include  them  In  the  Senate 
bill.  They  were  restored  by  a  tiooz  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Senator  Douglas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois  and  28  colleagues  from  both 
parties  The  amendment  wis  supported  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  all  four  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates,  and  by  all 
eight  Senators  from  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut, New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania where  readership  of  the  Times  la 
extensive 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  to  urge  the 
President.  In  administering  foreign  aid.  to 
try  to  secure  compliance  with  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  navigation  and  economic  co- 
operation to  which  we  all  subscribe.  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  In  clear  violation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Convention  of  1888  and  of  the  1951 
decision  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  of  the  pledge  he  made  when 
he  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal  In  1956,  has 
repudiated  the«e  principles.  He  has  not  only 
prohibited  Israeli  shipping  from  using  the 
canal,  but  also  prevented  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  other  nations  from  utilizing  the  canal 
If  they  carried  cargo  for  or   from   Israel. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTaira  correctly  ttates  that  the 
committee  "believes  the  United  States  haa 
not  done  as  effective  a  Job  as  It  should  have 
in  urging  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  free  movement  of  commerce  througn  the 
canal  " 

The  Congress,  by  Its  vote,  evidenced  Its 
belief  that  the  action  taken  would  advance 
the  attainment  of  the  a«reed  goal  of  opening 
the  Sues  Canal  to  the  ihlpplnu  of  all  nntiona. 
Mr  Knxk,  Mr  Dillon,  and  Senator  Fm.- 
aaiONT  dl«iv4n"»«  M  thev  have  every  right  to 
do.  But  lurely  they  are  not  gifted  with  the 
omniscience  to  prodl^t  thut  the  njnendmcnt 
"win  assure  the  defeat  of  Mts  sponsors") 
objective  "  Nor  does  It  aid  their  caxiwe  to 
attempt  to  read  the  ml  rids  of  \\.»  spon»r>rs 
and  to  And  therein  motivations  of  "do- 
mestic politics  '  created  by  "minority  pres- 
sure groups  ■  And  the  cfTt>rt  to  Identify 
Conttresslutial  nctlon  with  labor  union  pick- 
eting of  Arub  •hipplng--with  which  of  covirse 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  dc>--la  specious  to 
put  It  mildly 

No  one  m  the  Senate  debate  contended 
that  Amerlc.m  ships  have  been  denied  access 
to  the  8uei  Canal.  So  Mr.  Krock's  quota- 
tion of  Mr  Dillon  to  this  eilect  is  merely 
to  destioy  a  straw  man  he  himself  h:^4 
erected. 

That  the  foreign  aid  program  demands 
reorgani/ation,  as  Senator  Coopca  suggceta, 
few  would  deny  But  this  truUm  can 
hardly  be  transpoeed  Into  an  argument  In 
opposition  to  action  by  Congress  in  favor  of 


moral  prlnclplee  Incorporated  Into  Inter- 
national law  which  men  of  good  will  across 
the  world  support. 

Very  trulv  yorure, 

Paot.   H.   EtotwiLAa. 

Joseph    8     Clakk. 

J.    K.   Javits. 

Hugh  Scott. 

H.uiaisoN    A    WuMAMS     Jr. 

Thomas  J    Dood 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
T.\BER  AND  THE  HONORABLE 
EMANUEL  CELLER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  away 
back  when  the  House  of  Represtntatives 
declared  lUs  "Capitol  gains"  for  1922,  two 
of  the  names  mentioned  were  those  of 
John  Taber  and  EMArrcEL  Celler.  Now, 
38  years  later,  these  two  "Capitol  gains" 
are  listed  as  national  monuments  of  the 
Congress — active,  mobile,  operational 
and  cogitational  monunients.  moving  too 
fast  to  be  admired  by  sightseer. 

I  rise  today  to  extend  birthday  wi.shes 
to  each  of  these  conarfs^ll1nal  c;iants 
John  Taber  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
yesterday,  and  Emantel  Celleb  cele- 
brates his  72d  birthday  today  . 

Representative  Taber  is  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  tlie  New  York  delegation,  and 
Representative  Celler  is  the  senior 
Democrat.  They  came  to  Congress  to- 
gethtr.  Their  length  of  service  in  the 
other  body  is  exceeded  only  by  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Speaker  and  of  Representative 
Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

During  my  years  in  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  grew  to  respect  and  to  ad- 
mire these  two  elder  statesmen  of  our 
Confress.  It  is  true  that  "Manny" 
CELI4ER  and  I  often  put  on  the  gloves  of 
debate  and  slugged  it  out  toe  to  toe.  but 
I  also  recall  many  times  when  we  fought 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the 
principles  in  which  we  b<Tth  believed 
Parenthetically,  anyone  would  say  It  Is 
much  better  to  fight  with  "Manny"  than 
against  him,  for  In  38  years  of  Intellec- 
tual sparring  he  has  learned  all  of  the 
trlclw.  and  he  haa  invented  some  of  his 
own. 

John  Taber.  of  course,  Is  of  my  politi- 
cal per.^uasion,  but  there  have  been  times 
when  I  felt  persuasion  that  John  did  not 
feci,  and  vice  versa.  Our  few  differences 
hava  boon  what  I  might  call  scattered 
podccta  of  resistance  In  a  broad  Held  of 
agrerment — after  all,  how  cnn  one  difTer 
very  strenuou.sly  wi'h  a  man  who.sc  name 
1.1  a  lynnnym  for  budA'rtary  inte'^iity 

John  Tabur  haa  been  a  tower  of 
strength  In  nmlntaining  our  Nation's 
fiscal  sanity,  and  in  fighting  for  Uiosc 
cauies  which  he  felt  would  best  bene- 
fit America.  No  one  at  any  tune  has 
ever  questioned  his  sincerity  or  his  in- 
tegrtty. 

The  birthdays  belong  to  John  Tahir 
and  "Manny"  Ckihr,  but  tlieir  districts, 
their  Nation,  their  colleagues,  and  their 
friends  receive  the  gifts — gifts  of  their 
long  and  distinguished  dedication  to  the 
tasks  of  government;  gifts  of  their  mind 
and  Judgment;  and  gifts  of  time  and 
sacrifice  and  devotion  which  they  have 
given  freely  over  tlie  years;  and,  above 
all.  to  those  who  know  them,  to  those 


of  us  who  have  worked  with  them,  they 
have  given  the  supreme  gift  of  friend- 
ship, the  gift  we  cherish  and  look  for- 
uard  to  enjoying  for  many,  many  years 
Xct  come 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  tJie  distingmshed  ailing 
minority  leader  in  the  kind  words  he 
has  had  to  say  about  the  birthday  anni- 
versaries of  Representatives  Taber  and 
Celler.  botli  of  New  Yoik. 

As  the  acting  minority  leafier  will  re- 
call, we  b<->th  .served  in  the  Houst-  with 
these  two  gentl»men;  and  while  tliey  be- 
long to  opposite  parties,  and  while  their 
views  are  on  most  occa.sions  quite  diver- 
gent, nevertheless,  each,  in  hi.s  own  way, 
has  made  a  solid  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  district  he  represents,  the 
State  from  which  he  comes,  and  the  Na- 
Uon  as  a  whole.  So  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  Uie  Senator  from  New 
York  in  extending  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations to  these  two  outstanding 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  Uie  distmguislied 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  kind 
words.  I  know  that  they  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  two  fine  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  both  of  whom. 
I  am  sure.  bear,  as  I  do.  a  deep  affection 
and  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We.  too.  and  many 
others  tiave  learned  inucli  from  both 
of  these  two  outstanding  M>mbers  of 
Congress,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
owes  them  both  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  Uie  dlstiru;uished  Senator  from 
Montana  in  expressing  congratulations 
and  commendations  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Repre- 
sentat.ves  John  Taber  and  Emanuel 
Celler  I  have  never  had  the  honor  of 
."serving  with  them  in  the  Houae.  I  have 
come  to  know  them,  however,  and  lo  ad- 
mire and  respect  them.  I  Uilnk  It  con 
be  said  of  Uum  that  they  have  be<»n 
giants  In  the  legislative  process,  and 
that  they  are  men  whose  lnte^^:l•y  l.s  re- 
spect/xl  in  the  Congre.ss  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  cuunlry.  They  arc  in- 
d(>ed  gi'.iit  and  patriotic  Americana. 

Mr  KKAIING  Mr.  PreA.dent.  I  wUli 
to  exp^e^.^  my  wi'Rtitiule  to  my  fnond 
from  Kcirucky  for  his  f^ne  woitls  about 
the  two  distlngul.iJied  Members  of  thf 
othcT  body  from  New  York  I  know  that 
they  wuuld  sh.are  with  me  U^e  feeling 
that  the  fact  thai  the  distlm;ulihcd 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  not  Imi  Uie 
pnv.lege  of  serving  wlUi  them  In  the 
Hou.se  is  tlie  House  s  loss  I  know  I  can 
.spoak  for  them  In  reciprocating  to^^^ard 
nur  friend  frf>m  Kentucky  all  the  very 
nn»>  thlnKs  he  has  .said  about  tliese  two 
distinguished  gentlemen. 


plished  this  week.  When  I  say  "com- 
mend the  Senate,"  I  include  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats 

We  have  passed  to  date  something 
on  the  order  of  six  or  seven  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  recently  pas.sed  the  bank 
merger  bill  and  the  area  redevelopment 
bill.  We  passed  this  week  57  bills  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar  We  disposed 
of  two  conference  reports,  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
Commerce  E)epartment  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  We  have  also 
passed  a  mutual  security  bill,  and  will 
have  the  conference  report  before  us 
before  too  long.  We  also  pas.sed  a  space 
bill,  with  an  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation covering  a  .sizable  sum. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  days 
ahead  the  Senate  will  take  action  on 
wage-hour  legislation,  on  medical  aid, 
and  on  a  Federal  employees'  pay  in- 
crease. We  hope  to  pass  a  gixxl  farm 
bill,  a  good  housing  bill,  and  a  good  social 
security  bill.  I  dare  say  that  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  come 
an  immigration  bill 

So  on  the  basis  of  the  record  made 
so  far,  and  especially  on  the  ba.sis  of 
the  record  made  this  week.  I  think  the 
Senate  is  to  be  commended  for  the  ap- 
plication and  the  diligence  it  lias  shown, 
as  well  as  for  the  legislation  it.self;  and 
certainly,  before  this  session  is  com- 
pleted, we  shall  take  care  of  the  other 
measures  to  which  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  special  credit  should  go  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Johnson  1.  and  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN  I  They  worked  together  in 
bringing  much  of  this  legislation  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration:  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  were  able 
to  work  out  agreements  covering  the 
bringing  up  of  these  measures.  Congress 
as  a  whole  Is  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
Kood  work  done  thia  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  .stand  In 
adjournment  until  12  0  clock  noon  on 
Monday  next 

The  motion  was  aBreed  to:  and  fat 
12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p  m  >  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Monday  May  9  19C0 
ill  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 


ACCOMl'LISHMLNTS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Prealdent.  I 
should  like  to  commend  Uie  Senate  for 
the    outstanding    work    it    haa    accom- 


Executlve  nomlnotlons  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6.  1960: 

us     ATT0«NI£Y« 

Cornelius  W  Wlckershum.  Jr  of  New 
York,  to  be  US  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Leonard  P    Moore,  resigned 

Louis  B  Bllssurd.  of  Hnwnll  to  be  US. 
Attorney  for  the  dlsUicl  of  Hawaii  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  a  new  poRltlon 

US   Marshal 
Thomaj  R    Clark,   of  Hawaii,  to  be  US 
marshal   for   the  district   of   Hawaii   for    the 
term  of  4  years   vice  a  new  ]v>filtlon 


Public  Health  SEBv^cB 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefur  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

I.    FOR    APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  surgeon 

Henry  H.  Kyle 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Robert  J.  Luca«  Samuel  J    Wycoff 

Joe  T.  Hlllsman  Francis  O.  'Webb 

To  be  axsistant  dental  snrgeons 

Charles  C  Swoope.  Jr.  Richard   K.   Fred 
Gerald    W     Gaston 
William  E    DorrUl 
Richard  L  Christian 

aen 
George    N     Newton 
Welleslcy  H.  'Wright 


David   A    Dutton 
Pranz  P    Helm 
Buckner  S    Burch 
Manuel   H    Marks 
Orlen   N    Johnaon 
Grcsham  T   Farrar.  Jr 
Donald  R    Swatman 


Jim  D   Webb 
William  L.  Knudson 

To    be    senior    assistant    sanitary    engineer 
Ian  K    Burgess 
To  be  senior  assistant  nurse   officers 

La\.u-ette  M   Beck 
Patricia  P    Grimalla 

To  be  a.'-.sistant  nurse  officer 
Juanlta  M    Barkley 

To  be  junior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Ray  Cameron 

Ln  the  Army 
To  be  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
Col.  Joseph  Leroy  Bernler,  020093,  Dental 
Corps,  U.8.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General,  U.S  Army,  as  major 
general.  Dental  Corps,  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  major  general 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  SUites,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3040.  3442.  and  3447 

TEMPORARY    APPOINTMENTS 

The  following-named  officers  for  tem- 
px>rarv  appointment  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grades  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
C  Kle,  sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  ma)or  general 

Brig     Gen     Richard    Stelnbach,     018560, 

Army   of    the    United    States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army) , 

To  be  bnffadier  generals 

Col  HowRrd  Allen  M -rris,  020141  Army 
of  the  United  States  dieuteniint  colonel, 
U»    Army  I 

Col,  Thomas  DeForth  Rogers,  O10351,  U.8, 

Army. 

Col.  Seymour  Avutln  Potttr.  Jr..  028037, 
US   Army 

U.8   Am  Fosd  Academy 

Lt.  Ool.  Vlrfll  J.  O'Connor,  03S7A,  for  ap- 
pninlinent  ns  prrmnncnt  regUtrar  of  the 
U  S  Air  Force  Academy  ui^der  the  provisions 
of   section   0333(ci,   title   10.   United   8tJ\te« 

Code. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Tlip  foil  wmrf  persons  for  appolntmtnl 
m  the  HeRvilur  Air  Force  In  the  grndes  Indi- 
cated under  section  8284  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  with  IV  view  to  deslgnntlon  un- 
der section  8067  of  title  10,  United  8t«t*s 
Code  to  perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and 
with  dutes  of  rnnk  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

To    be    raptatr\s.    USAF     {Medicat) 

Edwin  M.  Bradley,  AO3074753. 

Roy  C   Efiell,  AO3043B09. 

Orvllle  L    Langford,  AOaa45814, 

FellE  R.  Portelll,  AO307e0»4, 

Emerson  K   WlrtB,  AO30 10978. 


To  be  captains.  USAF  [Dental) 
Loy  L.  Julius,  AO689060 
Lucius  L.  Robinson,  A02239975. 
Eugene  J  Stoebenau.  AO3076478. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  {Veterinary) 

Parrel  R.  Robliison.  AO2239021. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  invrse) 

Alvlra  L  Clemetson,  AN2214429. 
Mary  A   Flenner.  AN2241978. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (Medical) 

James  D.  Deacon.  AO3089053 

Thomas   O    English.   Jr.,    AO3089278. 

Dale  C   Metheny.  AO3089279 

Harry  A    Schwamm.  A01852529 

Roberts   White.  AO3091126 

Frank   W.    Zimmerman.    Jr  .    AO3089110. 

To   be   first   lieutenant    USAF    {Dental) 

John  C.  Helder.  AO3089310 

To    be    first    lieutenant^     USAF    (nurse) 

Phyllis  J  Carter,  AN2243052. 
Pauline    K.    Dabklewlcz,    AN3075714. 
Evelyn    G.    Richardson,    AN2243541. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  section  8284  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Leroy  G   Cuny,  AO3054943 

Stephen  W.  Gilbert,  AO3066756 

Richard  H   Hartke,  AO3055720. 

Charles  W.  Hooker,  AO3054239 

Wendell  R.  Keller,  AO3067915. 

Allan  J   Kelly,  AO3068726 

Elery  P.  Morphew,  AO3054688. 

Don  A    Patterson.  AO3067742. 

Ray  A.  Perrv,  AO3054866 

Ear!  C    Ruby.  Jr  ,  AO3055758. 

John  E   Ruonala.  AO3070406. 

James  B   Sevebeck.  AO3068826 

Harold  C.  Smith,  AO3055023. 

James  D  Staten,  AO3066607. 

John  C  Tynan,  AO3069420 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  under  section  8284  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

John   W    Carlson         Robert    F    Mullen 
Robert   W    Coroor&n   Albert  M    Salenv  Jr. 
William  F    Lawrence 

The  following-named  cadets,  US  Military 
Academy,  for  appointment  m  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenftnt, 
effective  upon  their  gr*dviuiu>n.  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  Dnte  of  rank  to  be  detetiiunea 
by  the  Secretary  nf  the  Air  Force; 

Doniild  Joseph  Stukel 
Thomas  Allen  Walker 

SI  MB^  •• 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fhii.av.  May  (i.  IWU) 

The  House  met  at  12  0  clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braakamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  27:  1 :  The  Lord  is  my  light  and 
my  saltation:  whom  shall  I  fear?  the 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  mv  We:  of  whom 
shall  I  be  afraid? 

O  Thou  Ood  of  all  grace  and  goodness. 
M  Thou  hast  set  before  us  an  unknown 
day  and  an  untraveled  way.  wilt  Thou 
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open  our  mlnda  ftnd  heart*  widely  to  Thy  f  "Jli"*  »nd  «.p«r»«ne«<i  m  n«v*i  wrhi- 

kindly  llflht  to  lead  ui  and  Thy  divine  ^^^  *«^  •*»^ 

itrrnath  to  »uitaln  ui.  kh.  »♦?«.  An  »ot  for  Uit  rt»u«(  o<  oeorn  k. 

Oram  that  wo  may  be  men  and  women  wuuami  and  wimwn  l  Johnson, 


of  inalght  and  under«tandlnf .  whoae  life 
and  labori,  In  the  vant  upheaval  of  theae 
l)pUlouji  dayi,  wt  illumined  and  KlMed 
vkUh  a  iireat  faith,  oonndent  that  Thou 
vuli  have  Thy  way  with  vu  and  our  trou- 
bled world, 

May  noihlna  oUMCvuf  or  rcllpne  inc 
prophet*  Villon  of  that  lUu lou* day  ^hn\ 
nation*  nhall  beat  their  (woi-d*  into 
plownharcn  and  Uieir  ipear*  into  prunlna 
hookM  and  nplthrr  tlull  they  Irarn  wnr 
anymore 

Hear  u«  in  Iho  nume  of  the  Tiinoe  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JODHNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  procredlngs  of  yes- 
terday waa  i-cad  wid  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mowaie  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Mc- 

Oown,  one  of  Ita  clerka.  tuinounccd  that 
the  Senate  had  paased  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  iai7  An  act  to  suspM>ud  tnt  2  years 
the  lmp«>rt  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite: 

HR.  1456.  Ajx  act  for  '.he  reUef  of  Cnlver- 
sal  Trades,  Inc  ; 

H  R  1752  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllhel- 
mlna  Ordonez; 

H  R  2082  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jtune.s 
Denw-trloe  Chrysanthas.  also  known  as  James 
Demetrlos   Chrys&athacopxulos; 

H  R  3786  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Kit 
Ting  and  J.unes  George  Balnter; 

H  R.  3934  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  E. 
Christine  WlllU-uns: 

HR  4562  An  act  fnr  the  relief  of  Stanl- 
slaw  Orzelrwsk;; 

HR  4825  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  K. 
Simmons: 

H  R.  5349  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  Couiity,  Calif.,  of  all  right, 
title,  and  lntere.=;t  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  certain  real  property  situated  in 
Orange  County.  Calif  : 

H  R  6083  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  V. 
Jones, 

An   act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 


An   act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 


HR   6493 
D<:>lton; 

H  R   6843 
WUging: 

H  R  7226  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Hughle  D  Martin  and  lone  Martin; 

H  R.  7254,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simeen 
Helena  Chaghaghi; 

H  R  7363  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A   Spmdier: 

H  R  8-380  F'.-r  the  relief  of  Clarence  T. 
Tolpo: 

HR  8;i83  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
J.iclc  E   Hudsui.. 

H  R  3456.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
J.u-ic  Rubley: 

H  R  8672  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>r  Deh 
Chang  Tao; 

H  R  8868  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Alber^suii  Water  District.  Nassau  County, 
NT  : 

HR  8941  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Anderson; 

HR  9216  An  act  for  »he  relief  of  Daniel 
C.  Turner; 

HR.  9464.  An  act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  spe- 
cially qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  en- 


H  U  0700   An   ttcl   for   iho  rolipf 

Dooui'lr 

WW   1(11(14    An  urt  «o  chixnr'  'i''  '  '" " 
th«    ><Kkn    tuul    ttrtin    N^i     41    on    ilio    Ut.i  > 
»tivr«r  fti  l.-uiuviilp.  Ky  . 

Ut\  IDAftO  An  wet  to  rxiPtul  U\t>  M>iJ>-i' 
I'nnlMl  Ai'i  of  104U  for  J  rtdtmuum;  y««.vr. 
untl 

H  J.  Mm  auB  Jiilitt  rMnUiil'in  M  ri'm-l 
\\\o  \\\\\t>  far  f^;ii\i|  of  the  fl  •»;  i<^|'  -i'  u'  Mi>' 
MiH'illn  af«(iMii'i>nliinninl  t'lHii'iii"  >i  n 

TUo  me«*rttfn  al«o  nnnoiiiir«<<l  iluU  Ihr 
Hrnivtr  hwtt  pftiiniHl,  \M'h  nmrtnlmentd  m 
which  thr  rnnr\irrnu'r>  of  Hn^  llmi»r  i.< 
rp(Hif.>>tpd,  billH  ancl  u  Jolnl  io«>luUon  i>f 
tlip  IIouso  uf  Uie  foUowlnu  tiUoa: 

Hrt  11')7  An  act  for  IhP  rvllrf  of  Mr* 
Aiiui*  Mor«i\n, 

It  H  4()J0  An  Rct  (o  nmn.tl  Mio  li  'nri;\l 
Rrvnnvip  C<h1o  of  U),'i4  to  rllmini\t«<  M.r  pr-  - 
ratloti  nl  the  oci-upaUonni  liwt  <>n  per»'  i.s 
(InvlHirf  .11  ni.vch.nrmuu  and  certMu  <  Mirr 
flrcivfni.i,  to  reduce  ix  <  up*illunu;  m.d  •r.i...H'fr 
U\X(V|  ,;n  cert.iln  wr.\;wji..H,  t.i  :i.,ilcr  '.l.o  Tiin*- 
fer'ir  t\\\\  •  viin^frTor  j-i;!.-;;,  ;'..\'i:e  f  T  th« 
trTn.«fer  *.'ix  'Ui  fTrenrins.  and  tn  w\)ff  ''rr- 
tnln  changeg  in  the  definition  of  a  :.r'..:-n; 

HR  6"7i)  An  art  to  amend  scctiou  170 
of  the  It.ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relat- 
ink?  to  'he  uf.llmltcd  deduction  for  charl- 
t.ibla  co"i  rtbutlona  for  certain  Individual*); 

HR  nji41  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sion* ol  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
relating  to  the  reemployment  of  former 
Members  of  Congresa; 

HR  9308  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suapens.on  of  duty  on  unporta  of  crude 
chiccry  and  the  reducUon  In  duty  on  ground 
ch.corv; 

HR.  9465.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion; of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Oov- 
ernrten-  of  the  Republic  of  China: 

H  R  9362  An  act  to  continue  for  2  rears 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathts  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  Last  fliushmg;  and 

H  J  Res  640.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  authorlie 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation In  connection  with  the  centennial 
of  tne  birth  of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Perthin  ? 

The  messat,e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following'  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S  1349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song  Tal 
Son*; 

S.]l857.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
trad!  of  the  United  States  In  grapes  and 
plunis,  to  protect  the  reputation  of  Amerl- 
can-jgrown  grapes  and  plums  In  foreign  mar- 
kets, to  prevent  deception  or  misrepresenta- 
tion jas  to  the  quality  of  such  products  mov- 
ing in  foreign  commerce,  to  provide  for  the 
cominerclal  inspection  of  such  products  en- 
tertilg  such  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

act    for    the    relief    of    Janls 
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An    act   for   the    relief   of  Sachiko 


An 


act  for  the  relief  of  Hallna 
Konllc  Wojtusiak; 

S  25i8  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Lip- 
set; 

S  2575.  An  act  to  provide  a  health  benefits 
program  for  certain  retired  employees  of  the 
G'.jvern.Tient; 

S  2618.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  carta  in  war-built  veseels  for  more  modern 
and  efficient  war-bullt  vessels  owned  by  the 
Unitsed  States; 


8  3627  An  act  for  the  rt>Urf  of  Nlchola* 
Anthony  MivrcantoniUU; 

,s  J«3.'^  An  i»ct  fur  Ui»  relief  of  Maria 
Clrnowclit  Koii  Mu«l«l. 

M  J7JU  An  ftil  for  il\c  rcUof  of  Yu  8ul 
l.liiU,  nUt)  known  an  Ypo  l»hul  Mng; 

H  'J'flO  An  i\(M  fT  (hP  rellpf  "f  John  Oeorge 
Hi\rkl«  l.lmlell 

H  27ua  Ai\  art  for  th*  relief  of  I  vilijia 
Miou. 

H  JM41    Ao   ru  I   for   the   rtUvt  of  ICruilna 

Hio..i 

.o  jiiJJ  An  Si  I  I  .1  Um  ifUrf  of  l.o*  Wing 
g  o  N    Km  .!>   . 

n  Km  An  wt  (of  tlip  rtlh'f  >f  •.ul.^ku 
M'l^olil 

r  .)Hf\7  An  iv«  In  rtmi>l\it  thr  Civil  Mmvlio 
HpUr^'ici.t  Art  wi  (>•  t<i  |iiti»l(1«i  for  rr(ui\<)» 
i,(  rioii  iiioM.  !.•  Ill  \h*  t'twie  of  lUunUUiiU 
WtlOM  in  «'!>      '   «"t^l<''  r«f>r«U  lln'  nmounl 

l^ff^lll^y    '        |.i     \  iilr     'liK     niMKlMIUin    iti       U.'y 

allovablo  ui.<i<>i  'O'  ii »' ' 

B  9110  All  o'  r  >r  Uo-  rp|l»f  of  NlkoUJa 
!   \r\ 

^  .Mrj:i  A!^  set  f-T  the  rrlirf  of  Kl  W\> 
<  Tl>rt  1  «n  1   Moun; 

w  ivjfln  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Antigone 
A;i'  .'.oiiuKi  CHSsr.. 

a.  ajdi'  A  i  nit  U-i  aulh orico  the  awsrd 
poathutt        ..  r     iipproprial*     inedais      Ut 

OhAplaln  upwigi'  L  f\>x.  CJi.kiil.iln  Alex.imler 
D.  Oood<'  Chaplain  C:,krk  V  P  >l!ng,  and 
Chapl.Tln  John  P    Washington 

8  3081  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Irtna 
Maria  Koller: 

8.  3114.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
lierstetn; 

a.  3327.  An  att  for  the  relu-f  of  Jean 
GueUlcko;  and 

8.  Con.  Raa.  103.  Concurrent  re<»uiulion 
favoring  the  suspension  ol  deportation  In 
the  cases  of  certain  allena. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  ihc  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  tS.  722)  of 
the  following  title:  "An  act  io  establish 
an  effective  progiam  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  \ii\- 
employmer.t  and  undereniploynunl  in 
certain  economically  depre.ssed  areas.  ' 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagrecmg 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
10401)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  lii- 
terior  and  related  agencies  fur  the  fis- 
cal year  endmg  Juiie  30.  1961." 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  requests  the  return  to  tiie  Sen- 
ate of  the  bill  <H.R  5421  I  entitl'd  An 
act  to  provide  a  program  of  assistance 
to  correct  ineqmties  m  the  construction 
of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  tlie  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
gain a  favorable  economic  status,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
[Mr.  Martini,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  to  represent  tlie  Sen- 
ate on  the  official  delegation  of  the 
American  Battle  Monimients  Commis- 
sion to  de<iicate  six  of  the  World  War  n 
American  militar\-  cemeteries  in  Europe 
during  the  period  July  4-25,  1960. 


THE  LATE  MARTIN  L    SWEENEY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from.  Oiiio  [Mr. 
Feichan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
to  annoimce  to  the  Members  of  the  House 


lhi\t  the  Honorable  Martin  L.  Swrcnry 
dird  In  Mn  ilprp  i\t  Ills  homr  In  W»»iit- 
hikr,  a  nuburh  of  Cleveland  Martin 
Swrrney  wan  my  prrdt'ceenoi  In  Con- 
Hirns  rrprraentlMB  thr  2nth  Ohio  DlNtrlrt 
duiiiu!  Ihf*  72(1  tluouHh  the  77tli  Con- 
iMTJurN  Mr  Hweenev  w«»  t\  vrrv  color- 
ful puhllr  f^HU!t«  He  aervert  ^ith  (lis- 
I  met  Inn,  wuli  viKor,  nnrt  rtevolion  He 
\vi\n  i\  Htntlpmnh  nf  Ktrniut  rhurttrleT  niut 
fliin  cuiivU'tliii^N  He  hiul  ^^I■vt'(l  in  llir 
(Mill)  MtntP  l^malnttiiT  In  IIUII  14  hiul 
unvptl  nn  n  JikImp  nf  thr  tnunirlprtl  rouit 
of  Clrvrlnnd  for  B  yt-nrw  pircr<llnM  l\l« 
rlrrtlon  to  ('onnT«i«  Mr  Hwrr mpv  hi»t1 
\yrrn  A  puhllr  rpuir  In  Clrvrhnul  ulnca 
1P13  nnd  ently  In  hi"  enrrn  hn<\  wen 
rproHhlllnn  by  flrtithirt  fur  thr  pilnri- 
\i\t*n  In  mhlrh  f^e  brllrvrd  Mr  unn  n 
plflo<1  orf^tor  Hr  hnd  "rrvrd  ivn  nnflonnl 
|)rrnldent  of  thn  Anrlrnt  Order  of  Hl- 
brnilnns 

Mr.  Bwwnev  hud,  In  thr  j'(\^t  frw 
yrnrs.  retired  from  nctlvr  pnriirlpntion 
in  polltlonl  «fTnlr«,  but  hr  hnd  rrtnlnrd 
his  keen  Inteirtt  In  rlvlc,  nRtionnl.  nnd 
Internntlonal  nffmrs 

On  April  1.^  Mr  Swrrnry  had  ob- 
.<<er^•pd  his  75th  birthday  To  h\f  widow, 
children,  nnd  r:  andchlldrrn  I  extend  my 
most  .slncciT  .sympathy 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr  Breaker  will 
the    j?entlemRn    yield? 

Mr  FEIOHAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  Ma.^sachusetU'? 

Mr  M^COR^^ACK  I  was  very  sorry 
when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Martin 
Sweeney  The  Rentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Peichan'  has  very  ably  presented 
in  a  broad  way  the  life  of  our  late  friend 
and  former  colleague  Martin  Sweeney 
was  a  dedicated  American,  an  out.<;tand- 
Ing  lep1.«>lator,  and  .-^  man  of  unusual 
atnlity.  He  was  very  colorful  He  and  I 
became  close  friends  durlnK'  his  jfervlce 
In  this  body,  i  friendship  which  con- 
tinued In  the  interveninp  years  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  I  join  my  friend 
from  Ohio  in  e<tendint.'  to  Mr?  Sweeney 
and  her  loved  ones  my  deep  sympathy  In 
their  great  los.5  and  sorrow- 
Mrs  BOLTON 
gentleman  yiel:i? 

Mr   FEIGHAN 
woman  from  Ohio 

Mrs  BOLTCN  Mr  ."--peaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know  Martin  Sweeney  in 
Cleveland,  not  politically  but  as  a  friend. 
He  was  ver\'  renerous,  very  delightful, 
and  as  the  m;  .iority  leader  has  said,  a 
mo.-^t  colorful  per'^on  I  think  we  are 
poinp  to  mi.ss  him  in  Cleveland.  We  are 
going  to  miss  lhat  color.  We  are  going 
to  mi.ss  .«;ome  of  the  thinp,';  he  wa.s  famous 
for.  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
very  much  for  ;>ermitting  me  to  have  this 
little  word  this  mornin?.  and  to  .«;end  my 
."^•mpathy  to  T.Irs.  Sweeney  and  to  the 
family. 

Mr.  FEIGILlN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.    GROSS 
gentleman  yicl  i? 

Mr.  FEIGH/.N. 
man  from  lowu. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  gentlem^an  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Sweeney,  but  he  must  have  been 
something  of  a  prophet.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen 
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Mr   Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


of  England  to  Wanhlngton  a  nood  many 
yenrn  ago,  Government  bulldlnfa  were 
ordered  cloard,  luid  he  HUtrreated  that 
iwnnnu  thoae  buUdlnfa  that  ought  to  bo 
rlnard  tiiiht  wnii  the  U  B  Trenaury,  He 
inuht  hnvr  been  aomethlnif  of  a  pn>phet 
brrnunr  Ninrr  that  tune  bllHo»>a  nf  rtollarn 
havr  ifone  down  the  drain  In  iincollerled 
(»o. culled  loann  to  the  llrltuh 

UtNtHAl     1  MVt   1H)    MIKMU 

Mi  mollAN  Ml  Hi.rMH.U'  I  a«k 
uiiaiuinouM  confMinl  thnl  all  Mrmbrm  dr- 
Ml  litM  lo  do  no  limy  have  &  IPMlolatlve  dayii 
in  VKhirh  to  rxtnid  Uirii  irtnailu  on  thr 
lite,  (-h(\in(  t.<M,  nnd  acivlee  of  oui  foin^rr 
I'olirHkiur   MaiUn  Nwnenry 

riir  KPKAKWl.  WlUioul  oli,UHllon,  It 
U  Ml  uideunl 

1  Inn   WHK  no  objection 

Ml  VANIK  Ml  Hpraki  I,  1  wunl  to 
take  till!  opportunity  to  Join  my  din- 
imituiHlitnl  coUeimue  ftx>m  Ohio,  Uie 
Honoiwblr  Mumakl  A  KkiuXan,  in  cx- 
piei^Mnif  nynipathy  Rt  the  unUmely 
piui.sinK  uf  the  Huiiurable  Martin  L. 
iSwcenry,  foimer  Member  of  Congream 
fiom  the  20th  Diiitrict  of  Ohio,  who 
was  deceased  on  April  15. 

During  the  year.s  when  the  Honorable 
Martin  L  Sweeney  served  In  this  Con- 
gress, between  1933  und  1»44.  he  dis- 
tinguislK^d  himaelf  as  an  outspoken 
and  dedicated  crtisader.  Ho  opposed 
pi'litiral  bos.st  .N  and  he  opposed  pj-ohibi- 
tion  vk  ilh  equal  <eal 

Durmg  his  time  in  the  Congress  the 
Honorable  Martin  L.  Sweeney  was 
uniquely  independent,  both  In  thought 
and  m  action.  He  was  colorful;  he  was 
challenging.  Durmg  the  troublesome 
days  of  the  great  depression  he  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  improve  the 
pligiit  of  the  ix'ople  he  represented. 

Although  he  served  the  20th  Congres- 
sional District  for  11  years,  he  was  bom 
m  the  district  which  I  now  represent. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  words  of  comfort  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Mrs.  Marie  Sweeney,  and  his  four 
devoted  children. 


Fn.ING  OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  MUTUAL  SEX7URITY  ACT  OP 
1960 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«:ent  that  the  manasrers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnipht  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  -HR.  11510)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
the  Congress  passed  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 111  providing  for  the  designation 


of  the  thli*d  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nation*  We«»k  " 

Under  this  renoluUon  the  Prtvilrtent  of 
the  UnlUHl  fitateit  Is  authormed  and  re- 
quested to  iwiue  a  proclamation  invitlne 
the  people  U)  observe  auch  a  week  with 
approprlttte  m-rmonlen 

I  have  written  ITrMdeMt  KIsenhuwcr 
to  atwnply  ume  Umt  he  laaup  a  prt»rla- 
ination  thin  year  at  Uus  early  date,  ahow- 
Inn  that  the  frt*rdotn  and  indepenrtener 
of  the  unfortunate  j)«»ple«  of  tJir  woild 
are  ea|>«»elRlly  in  our  minds  at  the  lime 
of  thp  shootihM  down  of  our  wrnihrr 
plane  and  In  virw  t>f  Uw  fortl^eominB 
dummil  meetlnir 

rtefenlng  t-o  this  art  of  Intei-nsllonrtl 
banditry  nnd  the  ensuing  vttrloUc  verbnl 
attnek  by  Khrushchev  on  the  UnilH 
Btates,  1  can  only  say  I  favor  somethlntt 
more  than  Rn  offlelal  protest  drplorinK 
the  situation 

1  nould  call  ofT  Uie  r»rpsldrnt'.«t  visit  to 
the  Hovirt  linion  and  havr  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  summit  inlks. 


KENTICKY  DERBY 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
Imou.s  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  Uie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr,  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  now  that  U;e 
Congress  lias  just  passed  a  bill  making 
Louisville.  Ky..  a  deprc«sed  aiea  there  is 
talk  going  on  aixxind  the  Hill  about 
changing  the  name  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby  to  the  Depressed  Areas  Sweep- 
er take.s. 

I  hope  that  the  thousands  who  attend 
this  time-honored  event  In  Louisville  to- 
morrow will  not  grumble  about  Derby 
Day  prices.  The  money  tlicy  spend  will 
be  for  a  worthy  cause.  They  will  be 
aiding  a  depressed  area. 


SUMMIT  CONFEHIENCE 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Bsenhower  should 
call  off  the  summit  conference.  If  the 
President  goes  to  this  summit  meeting 
following  recent  events,  he  will  be  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage.  Klirushchev 
has  carefully  created  incidents  so  as  to 
bargain  with  the  President.  The  Chinese 
Communists  have  imprisoned  Bishop 
Walsh.  The  Soviets  shot  down  another 
one  of  our  planes.  They  helped  stir  up 
riots  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  Commtmists  threatened  the 
Panama  Canal  and  gave  Castro  military 
equipment.  They  created  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Now  Khrushchev  wants  to  sit 
down  with  the  President  and  offer  the 
return  of  Bishop  Walsh,  temporarily 
cease  to  incite  riots,  curb  Castro,  and  re- 
frain from  shooting  down  our  planes,  all 
in  return  for  Berlin  or  some  other  sur- 
render by  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
possibly  win  peace  or  honor  at  such  a 
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conference.  Khnishchev  steals  Eisen- 
hower's cow  before  a  conference,  then  at 
the  conference  Khnishchev  says.  "I  will 
return  your  cow  if  you  give  me  the  cow's 
calf."  The  calf  is  what  Khrushchev 
wanted  all  along.  Eisenhower  has  all  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  We  can  only 
win  the  respect  of  the  world  and  restore 
dignity  to  the  Office  of  the  President  by 
refusing  to  meet  Khrushchev  under  such 
ridiculous  and  shocking  circumstances. 
This  is  Khnishchev's  game  and  if  we 
continue  to  play  it,  the  United  States  will 
lose.  At  every  conference,  we  make  con- 
cessions and  surrender  just  a  little  more, 
while  Khrushchev  gives  nothing.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  United 
States  dignify  Khriishchev  with  a  sum- 
mit conference  until  he  gives  the  captive 
nations  their  freedom.  Khrushchev  can 
end  the  cold  war,  simply  by  keeping  Rus- 
sian treaties  and  promises.  There  is 
nothing  to  talk  about. 


UNION-INDUSTRIAL  SHOW   AT   NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  ARMORY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  requested  to  announce  to  the 
Members,  which  I  do  with  pleasure,  that 
today  the  Union -Industrial  Show  opens 
at  the  National  Guard  Army  at  1  o'clock 
and  continues  through  to  May  11.  The 
President  opened  the  show  suid  the  rib- 
bons were  cut  for  one  of  the  greatest 
union-labor-management  shows  In  the 
world. 

It  Is  a  fine  example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  workers  and  management 
when  they  get  together  and  display  their 
wonderful  union  label  products  and 
demonstrate  efficient  union  services. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
prizes  will  be  given  away. 

The  exhibit  is  free — there  will  be  no 
admission  charge — no  sale  of  goods  on 
the  floor. 

E^veryone  is  invited  to  view  this  mar- 
velous exhibition. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lewis  is  the  director  of  the 
show  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Union- 
Labor  and  Services  Trades  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  ATOMIC   ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  1171.3)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,    and   for   other   purpo.ses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11713,  with  Mr 
AHEiiT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
geotleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
E>rRHAM]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  Van  ZandtI  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  DrRHAMl . 

Mr  DURHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  H  R 
11713  is  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  bill  fol- 
lows the  same  general  form  as  the  AEC 
authorization  bills  for  the  past  4  fiscal 
years. 

Section  101  authorizes  $211,476,000 
for  new  AEC  construction  projects. 
This  compares  with  $293,876,000  re- 
quested by  the  AEC.  In  other  words, 
the  Joint  Committee  has  reduced  this 
bill  by  $82,400,000.  A  total  of  39  line- 
item  projects  are  listed  in  section  101  of 
the  bill,  covering  all  aspects  of  the  AEC 
program. 

Sections  102  through  106  of  the  bill 
contain  standard  provisions  on  "limita- 
tions"— section  102 — "advanced  plan- 
ning and  design" — section  103 — "res- 
toration or  replacement" — section  104 — 
"cuiTently  available  funds" — section 
10$ — and    "substitutions" — section    106 

Section  107  of  the  bill  is  in  the  form 
requested  by  AEC  and  amend.s  projects 
authorized  by  prior  Authorization  Acts. 
Project  57-d-l,  the  zero  gradient  syn- 
chrotron. Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
is  Increased  from  $27  million  to  $42  mil- 
lion, and  project  60-e-12,  alterations  to 
Shlppingport  reactor  facilities,  is  in- 
creased from  $5  miUion  to  $9  million,  In 
order  to  construct  a  heat  sink,  and  to 
modify  the  reactor  Riant  for  operation 
at  a  power  level  equivalent  of  150  elec- 
trical megawatts  under  PWR  Core  2. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  rescinds  cer- 
tain projects  previously  authorized 
which  are  no  longer  considered  necessary 
by  the  AEC  or  the  Joint  Committee.  A 
total  of  seven  projects  would  be  rescind- 
ed, amounting  to  $18,290,000  I  think 
this  is  a  soimd  way  to  legislate,  because 
in  the  experience  of  ever>'  Member,  we 
authorize  so  many  things  that  the  de- 
partments fail  to  use,  and  we  .sometimes 
do  not  rescind  the  authorization. 

Section  109  authorizes  an  additional 
$40  million  funds,  and  $5  million  waiver 
of  use  charge  authority,  for  use  in  the 
cooperative  power  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tiooxs  of  previous  applicable  statutes.  Of 
the  $40  million  in  this  section.  $25  mil- 
lion IS  intended  for  construction  of  an 
intermediate  sized  organic -cooled  proto- 
type reactor,  if  no  satisfactory-  proposal 
is  received  from  industry  under  the  third 
round,  under  the  AEC  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  If  a  sati.sfnctory 
proposal  should  be  received.  AEC  may 
construct,  or  support  the  construction 
of,  some  other  reactor  type  deemed  ap- 
propriate, such  as  a  spectral  shift  re- 
actor. The  remaining  $15  million  under 
section  109  is  available  for  research  and 


development  assistance  for  either  un- 
solicited proposals  or  third  round  pro- 
posals, whichever  may  develop,  such  as 
the  large  scale  poweiplants  reportedly 
under  consideration  by  two  California 
utility  groups. 

Section  110  authorized  $5  million  for 
use  in  the  cooperative  program  with 
Canada  for  research  and  development 
in  connection  with  heavy  water  moder- 
ated nuclear  powerplants. 

The  bill  contains  severais  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Committee  from 
the  bill  originally  proposed  by  the  AEC. 

First,  the  committee  added  as  project 
61-d-lO,  $13  milhon  for  power  reactor 
plants  for  the  Antarctic.  Testimony  fur- 
nished the  committee  during  the  hear- 
ings indicated  the  extremely  high  cost 
of  fuel  in  the  Antarctic,  as  well  as  the 
fact  tiiat  many  hves  and  equipment  have 
been  lost  in  the  transportation  process. 
The  $13  million  authorization  could  pro- 
vide for  consti-uction  of  three  or  four 
small  atomic  powerplants  in  the  Antarc- 
tic which  would  enhance  our  interna- 
tional prestige  in  that  area,  would  help 
develop  the  reactor  art,  and  would  result 
in  eventual  .savings  to  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause of  lower  operating  costs. 

Secondlj ,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee recommends,  in  project  61-f-7,  $3 
million  for  design  and  engineering  of 
the  linear  electron  accelerator  at  .Stan- 
ford University,  rather  than  the  $107,- 
200,000  construction  authorization  re- 
quested by  AEC.  The  majority  believes 
that  the  desun  and  engineering  author- 
ization will  allow  the  project  to  go  ahead 
on  an  adequate  basis  and  will  result  In 
better  co.st  estimates  before  construction 
is  authorized  The  project  came  to  us  at 
a  very  late  date.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  history  of  rising  costs  In  the 
high  energy  physics  program,  and  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  this 
particular  accelerator.  The  committee 
has  requested  that  an  overall  report  on 
the  high  energy  physics  program,  and 
more  data  on  this  proposed  accelerator, 
be  submitted  by  AEC  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee by  next  January  1961.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  would  then  be 
in  a  better  position  to  consider  the  re- 
quested $107,200,000  construction  au- 
thorization. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  quite  realizes 
here  in  this  body  the  amount  of  re- 
search that  has  been  necessary  under 
the  AEC  as  well  as  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  I  see  somewhat  the  .same  situation 
developing  here  today  that  we  had  in 
the  days  immediately  after  World  War 
II  when  we  had  no  plans  whatever  and 
we  had  virtually  no  wind  tunnels  in  this 
country  We  even  moved  one  from  Ger- 
many when  we  got  to  Dortmund  and 
Peenemunde.  We  moved  it  here  to  Car- 
derock.  Md.  Then  we  had  a  great  flurry 
of  activity  and  all  the  agencies  involved 
wanted  wind  tunnels,  particularly  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics. So  we  had  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram in  this  field  to  save  money  for  the 
Government.  NACA  did  more  for  the 
development  of  science  in  this  country 
than  any  other  ardency  although  their 
activities  have  now  been  transferred  to 
the  new  agency,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration, 


This  accele^-ator  problem  Is  somewhat 
similar  to  tl^.e  wind  tunnel  situation. 
We  have  built  some  of  those  accelera- 
tors In  this  coantry. 


I  have  here  a  list  of  the  high  energy 
accelerators  in  operation  and  under  con- 
struction which  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 
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In  the  fre?  world,  in  foreign  countries 
which  we  have  access  to  for  this  high 
energy  phyjlcs  research  work,  wc  have 
available  to  us  one  which  I  believe  is  30 
bev  and  several  more  linear  accelerators. 

This  Is  almost  too  theoretical  a  subject 
to  discuss  b-^cause  of  its  technical  com- 
plexity. I  im  not  opposed  to  going  on 
with  this  project  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
I  think  we  oiight  to  go  into  all  promising 
research  wcrk  In  the  accelerator  field, 
both  in  regard  to  heivy  particles  and 
light  particles. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  opposed  to  any  of 
these  projects.  I  made  the  motion  to 
put  $3  million  in  here  and  let  AEC  come 
back  with  a  thorough  study  to  show  this 
body  exacth-  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  We 
started  out  with  another  accelerator,  on 
which  we  estimated  a  cost  of  $15  million. 
But  as  of  today  we  have  authorized 
around  $40  .TUllion  or  $42  nnllion  and  we 
may  not  be  through  yet. 

So  I  feel  very  much  the  same  way 
about  this  l*em  a.-?  I  did  about  the  ^^-Ind 
tunnels.  Wlien  I  found  out  that  the  wind 
tunnels  were  going  to  use  as  much  power 
a.'?  the  city  of  New  York,  I  thought  it 
time  to  comi?  in  and  take  a  look  at  them 
We  adopted  a  unified  control  plan  and 
It  is  workirg  out  fine.  It  gives  us  all 
the  information  whirh  I  think  is  neces- 
sary. We  have  an  installation,  of  course, 
in  Virginia,  with  a  wind  tunnel.  We  have 
some  in  other  parts  of  Uie  country,  one 


at  Wright-Patterson  Field  and  in  that 
section.  We  have  some  more.  I  think 
we  set  up  a  sound  program  when  we 
pooled  this  thing. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
somethir^  similar  in  the  accelerator  field 
because  It  Is  an  expensive  area  of  re- 
search. I  do  not  have  the  estimated  cost 
of  operation  of  the  ones  we  have  in  oper- 
ation today  but  it  is  in  the  hearings.  I 
do  not  have  it  before  me.  I  can  see,  of 
course,  that  we  are  going  to  run  into 
considerable  money  here  unless  we  use 
a  .sound  approach  in  developing  this  field. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  It.  Nobody  can 
accuse  me  of  playing  politics  on  these 
items  in  all  my  years  in  Congress,  some 
22  years  or  more.  If  they  have  a  sound 
approach,  if  they  have  the  physicists  and 
other  personnel,  and  have  good  cost  esti- 
mates, I  am  not  oppo.sed  to  it. 

Also,  the  committee  added  two  projects 
to  the  AEC -proposed  bill,  and  both  of 
them  are  in  the  basic  research  field. 

Pio.iect  61-f-^.  $5.6  miUion  for  con- 
struction of  a  materials  research  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
project  61-f-9,  $2.2  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  radiation  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Both  of  these  projects  were  requested 
by  the  AEC  Division  of  Research  but 
were  eliminated  during  the  budget  proc- 
e.ss.  Tlie  Joint  Committee  believes  that 
iiiteniificd  laboratory  work  and  research 


In  the  two  Important  areas  of  materials 
and  radiation  effects  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  atomic  energy  program. 
The  work  would  take  place  In  the  uni- 
versities. It  has  been  my  position  from 
the  beginning  that  we  should  emphasize 
placing  research  in  the  hands  of  the 
universities. 

The  cxsmmittee  also  increased  the 
amount  for  project  61-h-l,  facilities  in 
the  biomedical  research  field,  from  $4 
million  to  $5  million,  in  order  to  inten- 
sify research  efforts  in  the  field  of  radia- 
tion. Including  effects  of  radioactive  fall- 
out. 

Well,  we  know  of  the  fine  work  that 
has  been  done  In  cancer  research  In  this 
field.  There  is  no  use  arguing  about 
this.  I  think  we  could  use  much  more 
money,  but  we  did  Increase  It  $1  million. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  group  of  more  dedicated  scien- 
tists in  the  field  of  biomedical  research 
exists  today  than  exists  in  the  agency  of 
the  AEC  and  its  laboratories  and  con- 
tractors. They  have  done  a  fine  job. 
and  we  should  support  them.  We  all 
know  of  the  hazards  of  radiation,  and 
I  think  we  should  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  it. 

In  svunmary,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  through  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation,  has  held  detaUed 
hearings  on  every  project  and  pro\'ision 
in  the  bill.  The  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Joint  Committee  gave  the  bill  very 
careful  consideration,  making  a  few  re- 
visions, and  reducing  the  total  amount 
authorized  from  $293,876,000  to  $211.- 
476,000,  or  a  net  reduction  of  $82,400,000. 
We  believe  that  the  actions  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  the  reasons  for  these 
actions,  are  thoroughly  explained  in  our 
committee  report,  Hou-^e  Report  No. 
1277,  which  Is  available  to  all  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  for  H.R.  11713.  in  the 
form  n^commended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  there  Is  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  for  the  reactor  that  was 
proposed  in  the  Antarctic. 

Mr.  DURHAM.     Yes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  is  included  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DURHAM.    Yes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  compliment  the 
committee.  I  tiiink  it  is  a  very  progres- 
sive policy,  and  it  should  save  a  lot  of 
money,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Well,  it  is  discretion- 
ary, of  course.  They  can  build  three  or 
four  or  whatever  they  need  within  the 
$13  million  figure.  The  reactors  can  be 
readily  manufactwed  in  the  United 
States.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  transport 
them  there,  and  thereby  save  a  lot  of 
money,  instead  of  paying  $7  a  gallon  for 
fuel  oil. 

Mr.  MONOGAN.  There  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous saving  in  fuel  oil  alone. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  In  the  long  run  we 
will  save  considerable  money.  As  I  said 
in  my  previous  remarks,  I  do  not  see  that 
we  can  do  otherwise,  and  I  think  we 
should  go  ahead  and  provide  these  three. 
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I  thank  the  gentle - 


Mr.  MONAGAN. 
man. 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.    I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  when  I  say- 
that  we  regret  very  much  that  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  I>tjrham],  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  nm  for  re- 
election next  fall.  There  is  no  man.  in 
my  opinion,  who  has  ever  served  in  this 
body  who  has  made  a  more  sincere  and 
profound  impression  upon  his  colleagues 
and  upon  the  legislative  history  of  our 
country  than  my  sweet  and  lovable 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  who  is  a 
dedicated  legislator.  The  gentleman  has 
always  conducted  himself  with  outstand- 
ing ability,  with  vision,  and  with  great 
courage,  but  over  and  above  that  he  has 
always  been  a  gentleman.  I  keenly  re- 
gret that  the  gentleman  has  made  the 
decision  which  he  has,  because  in  the 
world  of  today,  with  the  international 
menace  that  confronts  our  country  ana 
the  world  as  a  whole,  particularly  the 
free  world,  we  need  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress men  with  the  ability  and  the  ex- 
perience and  the  outlook  and  the  char- 
acter and  the  leadership  of  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Dtjrham]  . 

I  am  not  going  to  start  anj'thing,  but 
I  certainly  would  be  pleased  if  a  grass- 
roots campaign  started  in  the  gentle- 
man's district,  urging  him  to  continue 
his  service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
very  much.  It  is  very  kind  of  him  to 
make  those  remarks.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  serving  with  him 
over  many  years,  and  have  long  admired 
his  leadership  and  courage,  going  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict in  World  War  11. 

I  suppose  this  will  be  probably  the  last 
authorization  bill  that  I  shall  handle  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  want  to  say  to 
this  body  that  the  support  which  they 
have  given  us  in  these  many  years  in 
developing  the  very  complicated  feld  of 
atomic  energy,  the  military  developments 
which,  under  civilian  control,  have 
helped  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world, 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  and  to  all 
the  members  of  our  committee  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  this  body  will  con- 
tinue to  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
first  needs  in  our  national  defense  and 
In  the  security  of  the  free  world,  as  well 
as  recognizing  the  necessity  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  atom. 

I  hope  I  have  contributed  something, 
may  I  say  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  through  my  years  of  service  in 
the  House.  I  have  enjoyed  my  service 
on  the  committees  of  the  House.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
especially  offered  a  challenge.  I  have 
appreciated  the  fine  cooperation  and 
association  with  Chet  Holifield  and 
Mel  Price,  as  well  as  my  other  old  asso- 
ciate from  the  start  of  the  committee, 
Jim  Van  Zandt.  Our  newer  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee — Wayne  Aspm.ALL 


and  Albert  Thomas;  and  Craig  Hosmer. 
Bill  Bates,  and  Jack  Wistland— have 
also  been  most  kind  and  considerate. 
Th8  Members  of  the  other  bod>-  on  the 
Joint  Committee  have  also  been  very 
cooperative. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  make  a  general  statement  concerning 
HR.  11713.  the  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1961. 

At  a  later  time,  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer,  will  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  support,  to  author- 
ize construction  of  the  linear  electron 
accelerator,  as  requested  by  the  President 
and  the  AEC. 

Before  commencing  my  statement  on 
thit  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
in  commendation  of  the  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  our  committee.  Con- 
gressman Carl  Durham,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  Carl  Durham  and  I  have  served 
together  since  creation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  in  1946  He 
has  conscientiously  served  the  committee 
and  the  Congress,  and  we,  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  are  very  sorry  to  see  him 
leave  us.  We  wish  him  many  happy 
future  years  after  he  retires  to  join  ht.s 
family  and  many  friends  in  Chapel  Hill. 
N.C  .  and  we  hope  that  he  will  come 
back  often  to  see  his  old  colleagues  on 
the  Joint  Committee  and  in  the  Congress 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  another 
•plank  owner'  on  the  Joint  Committee. 
Con^rre^sman  Chet  HouriELD.  who  has 
worked  hard,  as  he  always  does,  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  him.  Although  we  differ 
on  the  method  of  authorizing  one  im- 
portant project,  as  recommended  by  his 
subcommittee,  and  later  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, we  realize  that  differences  are 
possible  on  .such  a  major  proiect.  and  we 
hope  that  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  eventually 
come  around  to  our  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  Stanford  accelerator. 

Supplementing  Mr  Durham's  remarks. 
I  \f ould  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of  the 
most  Important  projects  in  the  bill. 

Subsection  101 'a»  of  this  bill  covers 
the  necessary  new  construction  projects 
for  the  AEC  special  nuclear  materials 
program,  including  projects  at  Fernald, 
Ohio;  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn  :  Hanford. 
Wash. :  Savannah  River,  S.C. :  and  other 
AHC  plants.  Project  61-a-l  authorizes 
$10  million  to  provide  flexibility  for  new 
construction  projects  as  they  may  de- 
velop during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Subsections  101  (b)  and  (c)  lists  four 
nev.-  consti-uction  projects  In  the  atomic 
weopons  field,  to  provide  our  AEC  labora- 
tories with  the  necessary  facilities  to 
keep  up  their  vitally  important  work. 
Included  as  project  61-b-l  is  a  $10  mil- 
lion authorization,  which  again  provides 
flexibility  to  meet  new  requirements  as 
they  may  develop. 

Subsections  101  (d)  and  i'e>  contain  a 
totnl  of  13  reactor  development  projects, 
including  project  61-d-7.  test  installation 
for  Project  Rover.  $20  million,  and  proj- 
ect 61-d-8,  test  installation  for  Project 
Pluto.  $15  million.     The  costs  of  these 


two  programs  have  been  going  up.  and 
costs  for  future  years  are  still  undeter- 
mined, but  to  date  our  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  been  very  generous  In 
making  available  funds  without  In.sisting 
on  detailed  cost  justifications. 

Subsections  101  (f »  and  (g)  contain  a 
total  of  11  physical  research  projects. 
Including  improvements  to  the  Prince- 
ton-Pennsylvania accelerator— project 
61-f-2,  $10.820.000 — and  to  the  bevatron 
at  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory — 
project  61-f-€,  $9,600,000,  Project  61-f- 
7  contains  only  a  "design  and  engineer- 
ing" authorization,  rather  than  a  con- 
struction authorization,  for  the  linear 
electron  accelerator  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  to  proj- 
ect 61-f-7  later  this  afternoon  because 
we  believe  that  the  $3  million  "design 
and  engineering"  authorization  Is  not 
sufficient  for  work  to  proceed  on  the 
items  which  are  needed  now— sit-e  prep- 
aration. con.structlon  of  the  klystron  test 
laboratory,  and  construction  of  working 
space  to  house  .sclentwts  and  engineers 
to  work  on  the  project  A  limited  de- 
sign and  engineering"  authorization  will 
delay  commencement  of  useful  experi- 
ments, and  will  result  in  eventual  higher 
costs,  as  we  shall  point  out  in  more  de- 
tail later  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  stress  our  competition 
with  Soviet  Ru.siiia  m  thl.s  field  We 
are  competing  with  the  Russians  In  an 
overall  scientific  race  for  men  s  miuds. 
and  for  future  accomplishments  in  areas 
which  command  worldwide  attention 
High-energy  physics  Is  one  area  where 
we  are  now  ahead,  where  we  have  made 
most  of  the  outstanding  discoveries,  but 
where  the  Soviets  are  anxious  to  catch 
up.  The  key  to  the  future  has  always 
come  from  basic  research,  and  I  regret 
to  see  our  efforts,  especially  our  con- 
gressional support,  slacken  for  even  one 
step.  Extensive  basic  research  tools  are 
admittedly  necessary  to  come  In  first  in 
this  race.  The  Russians  are  spending 
money  in  this  area,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  In  our  separate  views  to  the 
committee  report — House  Report  No. 
1525.  pages  19-29 — we  pointed  out: 

The  Stanford  accelerator  would  permit  ex- 
ploration into  a  new  field  (light,  charged 
particles  at  high  energy)  not  now  adequate- 
ly covered  by  the  US  high -energy 
physics  program  or  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. By  going  ahead  with  this  research 
tool,  our  srlentlsta  will  be  In  a  position,  we 
feel,  to  make  discoveries  that  wU  bring  our 
country  distinction  In  a  highly  competitive 
field  among  scientist*  throughout  the  world. 
Including  Russia. 

The  Russians  have  three  accelerators 
scheduled  tn  start  up  In  1960  and  1961.  In- 
cluding a  2-Bev  electron  linear  accelerator 
planned  at  Kharkov,  and  they  have  an- 
nounced a  4-Bev  electron  linear  accelerator 
planned  for  construction  at  Kharkov  Even 
discounting  the  Russian  claims,  the  Stan- 
ford 10-  to  20-Bev  accelerator  would  be  the 
acknowledged  leader  tn  this  dynamic  area 
of  science,  and  would  offer  opportunity  for 
some  positive  US.  firsts. 

The  Stanford  accelerator  will  also  round 
out  our  program  by  giving  a  better  balance 
between  light  particle  ( electron  i  and  heavy 
particle  (proton)   accelerators. 

With  respect  to  the  linear  electron  ac- 
celerator proposed  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, it  has  been  unanimously  recom- 


mended by  a  panel  of  distinguished 
scientists,  and  I  quote  from  the  letter 
dated  Pebru&ry-  5,  1960.  reprinted  at 
pages  27-29  of  our  separate  views: 

In  particular,  this  panel  wishes  to  reafBrm 
Us  recommendation  to  start  Immediately 
the  construction  of  the  linear  electron  ac- 
celerator proposed  by  Stanford  University, 
and  to  express  Its  concern  about  the  delay 
which  has  been  encountered  In  authorizing 
this  machine  to  date  All  the  experimental 
potentialities  ot  this  machine,  which  the 
panel  foresaw  last  year,  still  look  as  attrac- 
tive as  they  did  then.  In  addition,  new 
potentialities  have  developed  for  which  this 
high-lntenslty.  high-energy,  electron  ma- 
chine Is  well  suited. 

When  our  amendment  is  offered.  I  hope 
It  will  merit  the  support  of  members  of 
the  House  from  both  sides  of  the  aLsle. 

Returning  now  to  the  other  projects 
and  provisions  of  this  bill,  subsection 
101  (hi  of  the  bill  contains  $5  million  for 
installations  for  support  of  biomedical 
research,  an  increase  of  $1  million  over 
the  amount  requested. 

Subsection  lOl'li  authorizes  three 
community  projects  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex..  and  subsection  101' ji  authorizes 
funds  for  general  plant  projects,  under 
the  limitations  of  subsection  102<ci. 

Congressman  Dvrham,  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  has  already  ex- 
plained sections  102  through  106,  which 
contain  standard  provLslons 

As  for  .section  107  b ' .  I  am  happy  that 
AEC  and  the  other  interested  parties 
have  agreed  on  the  method  of  operation 
for  the  .second  core  of  the  Shippingport 
PWR  reactor  The  srcond  core  will  be 
operated  at  an  equivalent  of  150.000  elec- 
trical kilowatts,  and  some  of  the  heat 
energy  will  be  dissipated  through  a  new 
heat  sink.  Admiral  Rickover  testified 
before  our  committee  that  this  method 
of  operation  will  permit  us  to  obtain 
all  the  valuable  data — in  fact,  our  ability 
to  obtain  data  will  be  enhanced — page 
182  of  the  hearings 

.Section  109  of  the  bill  authorizes  $40 
million  for  the  cooperative  r>ower  reactor 
demonstration  program.  This  Is  the 
amount  requested  by  the  AEC,  and  I 
believe  that  It  Is  a  prop>er  amount  for 
a  well-balanced  civilian  atomic  power 
development  program  during  the  next 
year. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  authorizes  $5 
million  for  use  in  a  cooperative  program 
with  Canada  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  heavy  water 
moderated  nuclear  pwwerplants.  Under 
the  proposed  arrangements  with  Canada, 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  obtain 
for  use  by  the  AEC  and  U.S.  industry 
all  the  engineering  and  economic  infor- 
mation developed  under  the  Canadian 
program,  including  drawings,  plan.^.  spec- 
ific.-tions.  and  all  other  technical  data. 
The  $5  million  authorized  will  be  spent 
in  this  country,  mostly  at  AEC  labora- 
tories. In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very 
sensible  and  bu.sinesslike  way  to  proceed. 
In  cooperation  with  our  Canadian 
friends,  to  obtain  data  on  heavy  water 
moderated  reactors. 

Section  111  of  the  bill  authorizes  cer- 
tain design  and  engineering  studies  and 
provides  that  the  Commission  may  sub- 
mit reports  on  such  studies  to  the  joint 
committee  by  April  1,  1961. 


In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
covers  authorization  of  projects  for  our 
entire  atomic  energy  program.  The 
minority  will  offer  an  important  amend- 
ment a  little  later.  That  amendment 
will  be  for  a  high-energy  physics  proj- 
ect unanimously  recommended  by  our 
scientists.  We  will  ask  our  colleagues, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  reverse 
the  committee  action,  and  to  support  the 
.scientists,  and  to  authorize  now  the  pro- 
posed Stanford  linear  electron  accel- 
erator 

Mr.  DURHAM  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  IIU- 
nols  [Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  McCormack],  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  minority  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt], 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  who  was  the 
first  Member  of  the  House  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  back 
in  1952  He  subsequently  served  anoth- 
er term  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  that  term  was  distinguished 
by  a  progressive  and  a  fine  record  of  the 
committee 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Durham]  has  been  interested  in 
laboratories  and  scientific  achievements 
of  the  country  not  only  during  his  p>erlod 
of  ser\ice  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  but  he  has  concentrated 
in  this  area  also  in  his  work  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

He  vitally  has  concerned  himself  with 
the  success  of  laboratories  m  the  Na- 
tional Advison*  Committee  on  Aviation 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  it  was  his  great  knowledge  in  this 
field  that  prompted  the  various  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
that  preceded  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  In  always  designating  him  as 
the  chairman  of  subcommittees  having 
to  do  with  legislation  dealing  with  scien- 
tific matters  Involving  our  Armed  Forces 
and  our  national  defense.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  greater  expert  in  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  wind  tunnels.  I  know  that 
through  his  great  efforts  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  saved  to  the  taxpayers  as 
a  result  of  the  coordination  of  this  pro- 
gram of  development  of  wind  tunnels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  particularly  this 
afternoon  in  support  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  by  the  committee.  This 
bill  is  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  after  careful 
and  long  study.  First,  it  had  long  study 
by  a  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Holifield]. 
We  all  know  of  his  diligence  and  the 
great  attention  and  study  that  he  gives 
to  matters  pertaining  to  our  national 
defense  and  our  atomic  energy  program. 
So  the  bill  comes  before  the  House  well 
recommended  and  after  careful  and 
complete  study. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  would 
like  to  sp)eak  especially  of  three  projects 
we  have  added  to  the  bill  after  receiving 
initial      recommendations      from      the 


Atomic  E^nergy  Commission.  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  that  while  these  items 
did  not  come  to  the  committee  in  direct 
requests  this  year  from  the  Commission, 
they  are  endorsed  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  certamly  would  not  op- 
pose them  because  all  of  them  have  high 
priority  within  the  Commission's  division 
on  research.  The  Commission,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  the  Congress  act  favorably  on  the 
items  which  I  will  mention. 

Project  61-f-8  authorizes  $5,600,000 
for  construction  of  a  materials  research 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
One  of  the  roadblocks  in  the  atomic 
energy  program  to  date  has  been  the 
difficulties  with  materials.  Special  new 
alloys  are  needed,  capable  of  withstand- 
ing radiation,  to  meet  special  require- 
ments in  new  atomic  energy  machines 
and  equipment.  Some  of  this  work  has 
been  going  on  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, which  has  now  agreed  to  make 
available,  on  a  long-term  basis,  valuable 
land  on  the  campus,  centrally  located 
with  respect  to  the  participating  depart- 
ments. Scientists  and  engineers  from 
sev(  ral  departments  at  the  university 
would  be  able  to  participate,  after  con- 
struction of  this  new  laboratory,  in  theo- 
retical and  experimental  research  of 
the  following  kinds:  Solid  state  physics, 
theoretical  studies,  diffusion  effects,  solid 
state  chemistry,  magnetic  resonance 
studies,  theory  of  alloys,  physical  metal- 
lurgy, fundamental  diffusion  studies,  and 
ceramics  and  refractories. 

With  this  laboratory,  the  output  of 
doctors  of  philosophy  In  this  field  would 
double  within  5  or  10  years,  from  about 
18  to  about  36  annually,  thus  increas- 
ing the  pool  of  qualified  scientists  in  this 
critical  area. 

I  might  say  this  Is  one  of  our  weak 
points,  in  the  production  or  the  lack  of 
production  of  qualified  people  in  these 
particular  areas. 

Project  61-f-9,  also  added  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  authorizes  $2,200,000 
for  construction  of  a  radiation  lat)oratory 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
radiation  project  at  the  University  of 
Notre  r>ame  is  the  largest  university  pro- 
gram primarily  devoted  to  this  work  m 
the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  research, 
use  is  made  of  a  2 -million-electron-volt 
Van  de  Graaff  electrical  generator.  2 
cobalt  60  irradiators  consisting  of  1,200 
curies  each.  X-ray  equipment,  special  re- 
search spectrometers,  and  many  pieces 
of  scientific  and  electronic  equipment. 
The  present  facilities  made  avaUable  by 
the  university  consist  of  12.000  square 
feet  of  insufficient.  Inadequate  fioor 
space,  mainly  in  the  basement  of  the 
old  chemistry  building.  The  new  lab- 
oratories would  provide  adequate  effec- 
tive facilities  for  the  present  program 
and  allow  a  modest  expansion  of  the 
project  to  make  possible  some  additional 
needed  research  on  radiation  effects. 
The  proposed  building  would  contain 
radiation  source  and  high  intensity  lab- 
oratories, research  laboratories,  and  of- 
fices, shops,  and  supply  and  storage 
rooms. 
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Both  of  these  projects  were  requested 
by  the  AEC  Division  of  Research  but 
were  eliminated  during  the  budget  proc- 
ess. In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, construction  of  these  two  lab- 
oratories, with  the  resulting  increased 
effort,  would  help  advance  progress  in 
the  fields  of  materials  and  radiation  ef- 
fects, two  critically  important  areas  in 
our  atomic  energy  program. 

These  two  facilities  would  be  con- 
structed on  university-owned  land,  but 
the  Joint  Committee  believes  that  the 
Government's  investment  could  and 
should  be  adequately  protected  by  ap- 
propriate long-term  lease  arrangements, 
as  has  been  done  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  other  occasions. 

Project  61-h-l  provides  $5  million  for 
installations  for  support  of  biomedical 
research  In  atomic  energy.  This  pro- 
gram is  under  the  direction  of  the  AEC's 
Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine,  and 
the  facilities  are  used  to  explore  biologi- 
cal and  medical  effects  of  radiation,  in- 
cluding those  from  radioactive  fallout. 
In  1957  and  again  in  1959  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  detailed  hearings  on  the  na- 
ture of  radioactive  fallout  and  its  efTect 
on  man.  One  of  the  major  conclusions 
of  our  committee  hearings  was  that  an 
increased  research  efJort  was  needed. 
This  year  the  ABC  requested  $4  million 
for  new  construction  projects  in  the  bio- 
medical research  program,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  has  recommended  Increasing 
this  by  $1  million  to  a  new  total  of  $5 
million. 

In  view  of  the  concern  of  the  public 
over  fallout  and  radiation  in  the  new 
atomic  age,  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  this  Increase,  as  rec- 
ommended by  our  committee. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint 
Committee  has  added  two  projects  and 
increased  the  amount  for  one  other  so 
as  to  provide  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
balanced  basic  research  program  in  three 
critically  important  areas.  Our  recom- 
mendations are  based  upon  thorough 
hearings,  both  on  this  bill  and  in  pre- 
vious years. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  bill  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  said  about  me.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prick! 
has  done  one  of  the  most  devoted  jobs 
of  running  the  Research  Committee  of 
any  Individual  who  has  ever  served  on 
the  committee.  He  has  brought  to  the 
House  many  things  by  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  he  has  done  a  wonderful  job 
all  through  the  years. 

So  has  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Vaj*  Zandt  1 .  He  has  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  committee,  present 
most  of  the  time.  To  a  large  degree 
House  Members  have  spent  many  hours 
of  service  trying  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram and  solve  our  problems.  There  is 
not  a  Memher  on  the  House  side  of  the 


committee  that  has  not  worked  haid  in 
the  committees  and  attended  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  May  I  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  awards  in  my  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  serving  al- 
most the  entire  time  on  committees  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna: 
Tha  old  Military  Affairs  Committee,  the 
House  Armed  Senices  Committee,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
I  liave  never  been  associated  with  a 
more  wonderful  person. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
B.\TE.S  1 . 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  directed  toward  my  good  friend 
and  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  C.^rl  Durham.  I  have 
no^t  served  with  him  for  2  year.s  on  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  over 
10  years  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  my  father  did  before  me  We  all 
have  a  deep  affection  and  respect  for 
Cars,  Durham.  We  will  all  miss  him 
when  he  retires  this  year.  On  behalf  of 
myielf  and  others  who  have  a  fond  af- 
fection for  him.  we  wish  him  a  long  and 
prosperous  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  present  to  the 
House  today  for  its  consideration  H.R. 
11713,  a  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  The  authorizations  con- 
tained in  section  101  total  $211,476,000. 
and  with  one  exception  which  I  shall 
discuss  later,  represent  an  effort  which 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  lead  in  the  nuclear  field. 

The  advent  of  atcanic  energy  in  the 
forties  brought  with  it  not  onl^-  specula- 
tion of  the  outgrowth  of  this  field,  but 
it  was  commonly  accepted  that  its  fron- 
tiers were  unlimited  and  Its  answers  to 
the  problems  of  the  day  were  almost  all 
encompassing.  The  last  decade  and, 
more  particularly,  the  last  few  years  in- 
dictated  the  fallacy  of  many  overenthusi- 
astic  laymen,  for  instance,  that  electric 
power  could  be  produced  with  extremely 
low  cost  and  that  desire  alone  could 
bring  to  fruition  boundless  solutions. 

Today  the  approach  to  the  problem  is 
more  realistic,  heads  have  come  down  out 
of  the  clouds  and  the  practical  avenues 
in  this  field  are  more  closely  followed 
and  more  generally  understood.  This 
evajuation  has  not  in  any  way  limited 
the  frontiers  which  are  sought:  it  is  only 
that  scientific  knowledsce  and  under- 
standing have  replaced  fiction  with  fact. 

The  previous  speakers  have  explained 
the  bill  in  detail  involving  nuclear  mate- 
rials, atomic  weapons,  reactor  develop- 
ment, physical  research,  and  those  proj- 
ects having  to  do  with  biology  and  medi- 
cine. I  believe,  as  does  the  committee, 
that  all  of  these  fields  must  be  aggres- 
sively pursued  to  not  only  preserve  the 
prestige  involved  in  being  the  leading 
nuciear  power  in  the  world  today,  but 
also  because  of  their  vital  significance 
in  regard  to  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
and  also  because  of  the  contributions  the 


peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  can  make 
to  the  well-being  of  our  people  in  so 
many  ways. 

For  the  most  part  tliis  bill  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  committee  by  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission.  There  was 
one  item  added  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss that  has  also  been  approved  by 
the  AEC. 

When  Admiral  Dufek  returned  from 
his  great  Polar  expedition  to  the  Antarc- 
tic sometime  ago,  he  explained  with 
graphic  illustrations,  both  orally  and  by 
pictures,  many  of  the  problems  he  en- 
countered there.  He  told  of  the  great 
cost  of  fuel  oil  being  delivered  there.  He 
indicated  that  80  percent  of  all  trans- 
portation involved  in  the  project  was 
merely  to  get  oil  delivered  from  Its  source 
to  its  destination.  The  cost  of  this  fuel 
ranged  up  to  $10  a  gallon  compared  to 
12  to  15  cents  in  the  States.  In  the  last 
3  years,  equipment  valued  at  almast  $11 
million  had  been  lost  in  providing  logis- 
tics for  these  bases.  Most  important  of 
all.  17  lives  have  been  lost.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  these  remote  areas  would  be 
ideal  for  small  nuclear  reactors.  It 
would  save  lives,  it  would  save  money, 
and  add  to  the  prestige  of  our  Nation, 
I  understand  that  these  reactors  will  re- 
cover their  costs  in  approximately  3 
years.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
advocated  these  reactors  for  the  Antarc- 
tic and  why  I  support  their  inclusion  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  authorize 
the  full  amount  of  $107  million  for  Uie 
Stanford  accelerator.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  committee  as  to  the  ap- 
proach of  this  problem  and  the  majority 
of  the  committee  voted  to  include  only 
$3  million  under  project  61-f-7  for  de- 
sign and  engineering  for  a  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator. 

A  strict  Interpretation  of  this  lan- 
guage would  preclude  the  design  of 
buildings,  site  layout,  specifications  and 
drawings  for  accelerator  housmg,  and 
such  other  detailed  design  and  engineer- 
ing required  by  the  master  plan,  as  well 
as  securing  bids.  The  committee  re- 
port supplements  the  language  of  the 
bill  to  provide  that  all  of  these  functions 
can  be  performed  and  that  such  Is  the 
intent  of  the  committee.  Hence  one 
problem  was  clarified. 

However,  the  Stanford  scientists  ex- 
pressed further  concern.  The  AEC  had 
requested  $4.2  million  for  appropriations 
this  year  and  $107  million  for  authoriza- 
tion. The  limiting  authorization  of  $3 
million  meant  that  appropriations  would 
be  limited  to  that  amount  and,  con- 
sequently, the  con.struction  of  a  general 
laboratory  to  house  the  design  and  engi- 
neering group  and  site  preparation  can- 
not be  commenced. 

In  addition,  the  Stanford  scientists 
believe  that  the  limited  action  by  the 
committee  of  authorizing  only  $3  million 
out  of  the  $107  million  requested  creates 
such  uncertainty  that  recruitment  of  top 
grade  scientific  personnel  will  present 
an  acute  problem.  This  Is  especially  true 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  last  year  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  request.  Hence 
scientists  who  presently  have  tenure  arid 


challenging  positions  elsewhere  will  not 
go  to  Stanford  unless  the  situation  is 
clarified  and  the  uncertainty  removed. 

The  matter  of  this  accelerator  is  the 
only  point  at  issue  in  this  bill.  The 
scientists  in  the  Piore  panel  who  studied 
this  whole  matter  stated  that  it  is 
"clearly  our  view-,  the  Nation  will  err 
seriously  if  budgetary  limitations  should 
prevent  the  authorization  of  new  ac- 
celerator construction.  Tlie  panel 
wishes  to  express  its  concern  about  the 
delay  which  has  been  encountered  in 
authorizing  this  machine  to  date  " 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  include  the  full  amount  of 
$107  million.  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment and  recommend  its  adoption  to 
the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Washington  IMr.  West- 
land  I. 

Mr  WEST1j\ND.  Mr  Chainnan.  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  vice 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Car  .  Durham.  ', 

A.S  a  new  member  of  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  I  have  done 
my  best  to  learn  as  much  as  po.ssible 
about  the  subject.  Certainly  it  is  a  vast 
and  complex  one.  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  my  valued  fnend.  Carl  Dur- 
ham and  I  have  admired  his  stand  on 
many  problems  and  questions  that  have 
come  before  this  committee.  As  he  in- 
timated in  his  first  address,  there  have 
never  been  any  political  overtones  to 
hLs  judgment.  He  has  taken  a  look  at 
the  facts  as  they  have  come  before  him 
and  Judged  accordingly  As  I  say.  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

The  majority  leader  previously  inti- 
mated that  he  might  start  a  grassroots 
groundswell  to  return  Carl  Durh.am  to 
Congress.  Although  I  am  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  this  House.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  go  down  to  Chapel  Hill  and,  if 
such  a  movement  could  be  started,  par- 
ticipate in  that,  because  I  really  believe 
that  Carl  Durham  has  contributed  tre- 
mendously to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee. It  has  not  been  an  easy  job,  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  devoted  his 
time  more  a.ssiduously  to  it.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  seen  fit  to  resign  from 
Congress. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hosmer  ] . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  p>oint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.]  Forty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 
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Alexander  Blltch  Brown,  Mo. 

Alford  Hoggs  Buckley 

Allen  BoUlng  Burdlck 

Andrews  Bonner  Burleson 

Anfuso  Bow  Canfleld 

Ayrtm  Bowles  Camahan 

Bailey  Boykln  CeUer 

Barden  Brooks,  Tex.        Chamberlain 


Ohelf 

Kirwan 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Clark 

Kltchln 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Coad 

Lai  ore 

Rivers.  SO. 

Colnier 

Landrum 

Roberts 

Cook 

Lankford 

RoblRon 

Cooley 

Lennon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Corbctt 

Loser 

Rogers,  Tex 

I>avls,  Oa. 

McCuUoch 

Rooney 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McDowell 

St  George 

Dawson 

McGovern 

Scherer 

Dent 

Machrowlcz 

Schwengel 

Dowdy 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Evlns 

Mf.llUard 

Shelley 

Farbsteln 

Marshall 

Sheppard 

Flynt 

Martin 

Short 

Pogarty 

Meade  r 

Spence 

Porand 

Merrow 

Stratton 

Prledel 

Michel 

Taylor 

Oarmatz 

Miller. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gavin 

George  P. 

Teller 

Gilbert 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Thompson,  La 

Grant 

Mitchell 

Van  Pelt 

Hays 

Monagan 

Walnwrlght 

H.  berl 

Montoya 

Walter 

HemphUl 

Moore 

W  ampler 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Watts 

Holland 

Multer 

Wea\er 

Ikard 

OHara.  Mich. 

Wharton 

Irwtn 

O'Neill 

Winstead 

Jackson 

Pilcher 

Wolf 

Kee 

Pillion 

Young 

Kelly 

Powell 

Z^lenko 

Kllburn 

Rains 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  liad  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  11713.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  309  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
-sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ho.smer1  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  discussed  what  is  in  the  atomic 
energy  authorization  bill.  I  am  about  to 
discuss  something  that  is  not  in  it.  and 
that  many  of  us  desire  to  place  in  the 
bill.  This  has  a  lot  to  do  with  protons, 
neutrons,  and  electrons.  I  am  going  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  those  as  well  as 
about  what  a  linear  electron  accelerator 
is  so  that  we  can  clearly  have  in  mind 
what  the  issue  before  us  later  today  will 
bo.  But  before  that,  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
DuRHfMl  who  has  chosen  not  to  return 
to  the  Congress.  We  are  going  to  miss 
him  just  as  his  district  will  miss  his  rep- 
resentation in  this  body  and  just  as  the 
Nation  will  miss  his  wisdom  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  he  has  served 
it  for  so  long. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  if  you  pick  up 
this  glass  of  water  here  and  pour  it  out. 
you  make  a  mess  on  the  floor  But.  if 
you  took  a  glass  this  size  and  back  in 
the  beginning  of  time,  as  we  know  it, 
started  to  pour  into  that  glass  a  single 
stream  of  atoms,  kept  it  up  until  today, 
after  all  those  millions  of  years  this 
glass  still  would  not  be  half  full.  We 
are  dealing  in  this  area  with  something 
that  small — the  basic  building  blocks  of 
the  universe.  These  atoms — hydrogen, 
uranium,  helium,  and  all  the  rest  are 
divided  further  into  parts  and  parti- 
cles— neutrons,  electrons,  protons,  and 
many    others.      It    is    the    knowledge 


basically  of  what  is  inside  these  minute 
particles  of  matter  that  leads  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  how  and  why 
we  live  in  it  and  the  ways  m  which  to 
make  our  world  better.  Basic  research 
brought  lis  much  knowledge  already. 
Basic  research  has  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  these  neutrons,  electrons,  and 
protons;  discovered  how  they  are  put 
together  in  the  thing  we  call  the  atom; 
how  there  is  a  nucleus  of  protons  and 
neutrons;  how  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
shell  of  electrons  to  make  up  the  basic 
atom.  It  was  many  years  ago  that 
scientists  first  theoretically  determined 
these  facts.  Then  experimentally  they 
developed  machinery  to  check  out  the 
theories  and  in  checking  out  the 
theories,  they  added  greatly  to  the  basic 
knowledge  that  they  have  today.  In  the 
early  thirties,  when  I  was  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  campus,  an  obscure 
physicist  named  Ernest  Orlando  Law- 
rence, in  a  little  tin  building  on  the 
campus  there,  was  constructing  a  new 
kind  of  scientific  machine:  he  called  it 
a  cyclotron.  What  the  cyclotron  did 
was  to  take  one  of  these  basic  particles, 
the  proton,  accelerate  it  to  very  high 
velocity  and  smash  it  into  an  atom. 
When  that  collision  occurred,  wreckage 
was  created,  its  impression  was  caught 
on  a  photographic  plate,  and  analysis 
showed  Dr.  Lawrence  many  of  the 
things  which  later  earned  him  a  Nobel 
Prize  and  many  other  honors.  These 
experiments  also  produced  the  knowl- 
edge which  enabled  us  to  conclude 
World  War  II  successfully  and  which 
since  that  time  has  enabled  us  to  resist 
the  overwhelming  manpower  of  the 
Russians,  l)ecause  it  gave  us  the  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  other  words,  the  atomic  bomb  was 
discovered  basically  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  of  this  piece  of  machinery 
and  others  like  it.  It  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion and  discovery  of  plutonium,  a  sub- 
stance that  had  disappeared  from  the 
earth  many  million  years  ago.  It  gave 
us  knowledge  of  uranium  235  and  led 
to  discovery  of  all  the  other  transura- 
nium elements.  It  is  these  discoveries 
that  have  enabled  the  United  States  to 
lead  the  world  in  science. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  make  an 
observation  at  this  point?  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  do  so  in  connection  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred.  Both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress made  marked  contributions  be- 
cause I  can  remember  when  Speaker 
Rayburn  asked  former  Speaker  Martin 
and  myself  to  meet  him  in  his  ofRce  one 
morning.  I  did  not  know  who  was  go- 
ing to  be  there.  I  heard  a  rumor,  but  I 
did  not  know  about  the  Manhattan  proj  - 
ect,  and  what  they  put  up  to  us  was  that 
the  Congress  had  to  pass  about  $1,800 
million  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  carrs' 
on  and  maintain  a  project  without  letting 
our  enemies  know.  It  had  to  be  done  in 
secret.  It  was  a  calculated  risk.  It 
might  be  $2  billion  down  the  drain,  but 
we  knew  that  Hitler's  government  was 
doing  It.    They  started  the  experiment. 
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We  did  not  know  how  many  experimen-    the  parts  out  of  a  radar  set.  the  kly- 

strcm  tube  which  creates  very  high  ener- 
gy, very  short  radio  waves.  These  very 
short  radio  waves  from  the  klystron  tube 
are  brought  Into  the  copper  tube  and 
bent  in  so  they  travel  down  through  the 
baffle  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  tube. 
Those  waves  act  about  like  the  situa- 
tion at  Waikiki  Beach  with  the  surf- 
boards riding  the  waves.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  the  electrons  ride  along 
thete  high  energy  waves  in  similar  fash- 
ion and  are  accelerated  in  velocity. 

These  waves  come  in  from  klystrons 
spaced  about  everj'  40  feet  along  the  2 
miles.  They  enable  acceleration  to  tre- 
mendous velocities.  In  accordance  with 
Eiastein's  theor>-,  as  velocity  increases 
mars  increases.  The  mass  of  these 
eleqtrorLs  is  increased  approximately  100 
tirnes  by  the  acceleration  by  the  time 
the*,'  hit  the  target  at  the  end  of  the 
tubr.  They  are  then  about  one  one- 
hundred-and-eightieth  the  size  of  the 
proton.  With  that  mass  they  are  man- 
ageable. Thoy  can  be  aimed  at  a  target. 
The  resulting  collisions  give  us  Infor- 
mation we  have  never  had  before  The 
linear  accelerator  will  fill  up  the  barrel 
of  basic  knowledge  out  of  which  our 
practical  developments  come  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
miOtee  only  wants  to  delay  this  project 
until  better  cost  estimates  are  made. 
But  this  piece  of  science  machiner-/  that 
can  keep  the  United  States  ahead  for 
deoades  is  there,  the  cost  Is  known,  plus 
or  minus  5  p>ercent.  and  there  is  no  good 
rervson  why  we  should  not  get  on  with 
it  Coday.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  authorize  the  project  in 
fu'.l  rather  than  the  $3  million  for  the 
study  that  the  bill  provides.  Delay  will 
cost  us  millions  of  dollars  more  in  the 
end.  Pull  authorization  now  will  only 
rai$e  from  $3  million  to  $4  million  the 
actual  amount  expended  this  year.  Is 
that  the  something  the  majority  is 
worried  about  when  they  say  the  costs 
ha?e  not  been  studied  enough?  We 
ought  to  authorize  this  in  full. 

That  is  what  the  President  has  asked 
for.  He  asked  for  it  for  a  year  sigo  and 
he  asks  for  it  now.  A  committee  of  the 
finest  scientists  of  the  country  has  again 
and  again  urged  that  we  get  going  with 
tha  research  tool,  because  it  fills  out 
our  science  effort  in  the  field  of  basic 
physics.  Today  that  effort  is  akin  to 
a  wheel  with  one  side  flat,  a  flat  tire.  It 
is  not  round.  So,  we  are  not  going  along 
as  fast  and  as  smoothly  as  we  should. 
This  tool  will  round  out  the  wheel  of  high 
energy  physics  and  make  us  able  to  go 
swiftly  and  smoothly  down  the  road  of 
ba.'Jic  knowledge. 

There  is  posed  here  not  whether  we 
should  spend  this  money  but  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to  spend  it,  and  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  spend  it  in  today's 
competitive  world.  Neither  can  we  af- 
ford to  go  about  this  job  inadequately. 
As  a  nation  we  can  afford  to  go  about  it 
properly,  to  do  It  right  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  so  proceed.  There  is  a  lot 
of  money  involved  here,  we  might  as 
wen  do  the  job  right,  and  get  the  most  for 
our  dollars. 

We  need  the  full  authorization  now, 
at  this  time,  so  that  we  can  get  a  scien- 
tific team  together.    That  \s  prerequisite 


tal  plants  they  had.  It  was  a  race 
against  time.  If  they  perfected  it  be- 
fore we  did.  we  could  very  well  lose  the 
war  overnight.  I  think  this  body  and 
the  other  body,  but  it  emanated  from 
this  body  and  the  other  body  carried 
through— the  money  to  carry  on  was 
originally  started  by  President  Roose- 
velt out  of  blanket  funds  appropriated 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  have  enough 
money.  We  had  to  appropriate  that 
money,  and  the  American  people  are  in- 
debted to  the  Congress  for  what  it  did 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Every  man  who  took  part  in 
it  is  to  be  congratulated.  Today  this 
Congress  is  gomg  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  decision  that  might 
mean  an  equal  amount  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  this  accelerator  we 
are  here  talking  about. 

We  have  In  this  country,  and  they 
have  now  in  U.S.S.R..  machines  known 
as  cyclotrons  and  sj-nchrotrons.  and 
other  great  atomic  smashers,  which  ac- 
celerate protons,  as  I  have  described,  and 
smash  them  into  an  atomic  target. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  protons  you 
are  dealing  with  a  particle  that  is  1.800 
times  greater  in  mass  than  electrons. 
When  you  use  protons  as  bullets  you  get 
a  lot  of  wreckage  along  with  the  infor- 
mation and  data  on  subatomic  particles 
that  are  keys  to  the  irmer  secrets  of  the 
universe.  In  this  linear  accelerator  we 
seek  to  accelerate  the  electron  and  use 
it  as  a  bullet.  Its  mass  is  so  much  less 
than  the  proton  that  wreckage  will  be 
markedly  reduced  and  a  more  discrimi- 
nate and  readable  impressi(Mi  upon  a 
photographic  plate  produced. 

It,  the  linear  accelerator,  is  the  only 
tjpe  of  scientific  tool  that  will  enable  us 
to  get  Into  the  areas  of  physics  that  no 
other  nation  is  today  penetrating.  The 
construction  and  operation  of  this  piece 
of  machinery  will  guarantee  the  United 
States  of  America  leadership  in  basic 
physics  and  leadership  In  basic  sciences 
for  at  least  a  decade  to  come. 

You  might  ask.  why  can  we  not  ac- 
celerate these  electrons  in  the  atom 
smashers  we  have  already  spent  a  lot 
of  money  for,  and  get  the  job  done 
right  away?  The  reason  is,  if  you  attempt 
to  accelerate  an  electron  in  a  circular 
machine,  it  commences  to  lose  energy  by 
radiation  instead  of  retaining  energy  by 
acceleration.  As  a  consequence  you  have 
to  accelerate  in  a  straight  line  to  achieve 
the  required  energies. 

The  linear  acelerator  is  essentially  a 
copper  tube  2  miles  long.  I  have  here 
a  section  of  the  copper  tube.  It  is  about 
3.5  inches  in  diameter.  About  every  1.5 
inches,  within  this  section  of  copper  tube 
2  miles  long,  there  is  a  baffle  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  center.  That  is  the  hole 
through  which  the  electrons  pass  as  they 
accelerate. 

Where  do  these  electrons  come  from? 
You  all  have  a  television  set  in  your 
home.  Inside  the  television  tube  is  an 
electron  tube  which  causes  the  picture  to 
show  up.  You  have  one  of  these  at  the 
beginning   of  the   linear   accelerator. 

How  do  you  accelerate?  You  accel- 
erate the  electrons  in  a  very  simple  way. 
Actually,  what  you  do  is  to  take  one  of 


to  doing  this  job.  It  so  happens  that  at 
Stanford  University  there  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  team  that  developed  the  klystron 
tube  that  I  talked  about.  That  is  the 
only  reason  the  project  happens  to  be 
located  there.  But.  there  are  not  enough 
of  these  people  to  do  this  design  and 
engineering  job  as  it  should  be  done. 
We  need  to  pull  In  additional  members 
of  this  team,  about  double  the  size,  from 
around  30  to  around  60,  so  that  it 
can  be  done  perfectly  the  first  lime,  so 
that  It  can  be  done  with  tiie  highest  qual- 
ity. You  simply  cannot  attract  that 
quality  people  and  bring  the  team  to- 
gether without  a  full  authorization. 
They  will  not  uproot  themselves  on  the 
basis  of  a  mere  1  year  design  .study. 
Some  people  say.  "'Well,  if  wc  do  not  au- 
thorize it,  we  will  only  delay  it  6  or  8 
months,"  Well,  that  is  true,  but  I  am  as 
much  more  worried  about  the  quality  of 
the  scientific  tool,  the  adequate  design 
of  this  fine  and  expensive  piece  of  ma- 
chinery as  I  am  in  the  time  delay.  For 
that  reason  it  is  inconceivable  that  this 
Congress  will  not  act  expeditiously  to 
get  the  scicnUflc  team  together. 

It  faces  us  with  a  great  decision  on  our 
country  s  scientific  future.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachu.sett5.  Mr  MrCOR- 
MACK,  spoke  about  a  momentous  decision 
that  this  Congress  was  faced  with  before 
on  the  Manhattan  project.  Congress 
then  rose  to  its  responsibility  Here 
again  we  have  today  the  responsibility 
of  either  denying  or  acquirUig  for  the 
Nation  a  piece  of  science  machinery  that 
is  fundamental  to  our  entire  scientific 
effort.  Just  as  with  the  Manhattan  proj- 
ect, if  we  can  persuade  you  gentlemen. 
when  the  amendment  today  Is  offered,  to 
authorize  this  fully.  I  can  assure  you  that 
as  the  years  go  by  you  will  look  back 
and  say,  "That  was  a  fine  thing  I  did 
that  day  in  May  1960,  because  out  of 
what  I  did  has  come  to  our  Nation  ad- 
vancement that  was  far  beyond  anything 
we  have  ever  known  before." 

Mr.  V.\N  ZANDT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  tell  the  committee 
what  it  would  mean  in  the  way  of  In- 
creased cost  by  simply  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $3  million  for  design 
and  study  this  year  and  neglecting  to 
authorize  the  project  in  Its  entirety? 

Mr  HOSMER.  If  we  authorize  the 
project  in  its  entirety,  we  wlU  start  get- 
ting the  building  built,  and  we  will  re- 
quire about  $4  million  cash  Instead  of 
$3  million  ca.sh  this  year.  If  we  fail  to 
authorize  it  this  year  and  delay  for  1 
year,  we  will  run  into  the  co.st  escalation 
factors  which  will  more  than  overcome 
any  money  that  might  be  saved  other- 
wise. In  other  words,  if  the  project  costs 
$107.2  million  if  it  is  started  now.  if  we 
delay  a  year  it  will  cof  t  almost  another  4 
million  or  5  million.  That  is  on  the  bare 
ba.'=;is  of  the  cost  escalation.  It  will  in- 
evitably go  up.  So.  if  you  want  to  buy 
it  now  and  buy  it  right  and  buy  a  high 
quality  of  machinery  at  the  lowest  price, 
the  time  to  go  for  it  is  now. 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
here  a  letter  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 


the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone.  in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
failure  of  this  Congress  to  authorize  this 
project  means  that  the  cost  eventually 
will  rLse  from  $107  2  million  to  $110  mil- 
lion, and  from  a  time  factor  or  stand- 
point, instead  of  spending  6  years  to  con- 
struct, it  is  going  to  take  6^2  to  6^4  years, 
and  thus  the  valuable  experience  that  we 
need  will  be  delayed  and  the  construc- 
tion will  cost  more. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Not  only  do  we  need 
it.  but  thi.s  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  scien- 
tific people  all  over  the  world,  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  are  excited 
about.  They  know  that  thi.s  is  one  of 
the  bolde.st  projects,  one  of  the  most 
profitable  areas,  of  research,  one  of  the 
greatest  research  tools  that  man  will 
ever  have. 

And  they  can  .see.  If  this  Congress  au- 
thorizes thi.s  to  be  done  today,  the  firm- 
ness and  the  determination  of  the  lead- 
ership cf  the  United  States.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  live  up  to  the  worthy  repu- 
tation cf  this  body  and  do  what  is  best 
for  our  country  and  our  people.  When 
you  ha^■e  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  the  advancement  of  this  great  scien- 
tific effort  by  your  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  that  you  cast  aside  the  doubus 
that  yoa  may  have  and.  with  our  own 
scientinc  f>eople,  boldly  move  ahead,  to 
give  th(  m  and  to  give  the  United  State.s 
what  is  needed  to  insure  our  scientific 
leadersliip. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  ONeillK  The 
time  ol  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMERi  has  expired. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Will  :he  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
time? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  fine  technical  discourse,  but 
I  bcUcAe  that  the  House  should  know, 
from  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  before  us,  that  the  re- 
quest l!.  for  $4,200,000.  They  only  need 
that  m;ich 

Mr  HOSMER.  The  bill  only  author- 
izes $3  million. 

Mr.  DURHAM  That  is  all  they  were 
requesting.  I  think  this  is  a  little  bit  of 
a  depa  ture  from  tlie  F>olicy  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  heretofore  rather  hesi- 
tated to  build  buildings  on  university 
campu.',es.  without  Government  control. 
withou„  building  on  land  that  we  own  in 
this  country.  This  pro.jcct  I  think  is  so 
large  that  I.  as  an  individual,  want  to 
know  fill  of  the  details.  I  feel  that  we 
have  v  >ry  little  information. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  issue  here  is  not 
nit-picking  about  location,  it  is  not  quib- 
bling t.bout  cost,  it  is  not  sending  this 
back.  8s  has  been  done  for  2  years  now. 
to  restudy  it  to  death.  The  issue  here 
is  whether  this  Congress  is  going  to  act 
dccisiv?ly  and  give  this  Nation  the 
mathiiiery  that  it  needs  to  project  it- 
self forward  in  science  and  all  that  is 
allied  ^v•ith  science.  There  can  be  legis- 
lative lags  and  authorizatlonal  gaps  and 
congressional  defaults  which  are  just  as 
dangerous  to  this  countrj-  as  those  oc- 
curriru  anywhere  else.    I  feel  that  unless 


we  move  forward  on  this  project  today 
we  may  find  ourselves  guilty  of  that  kind 
of  charges. 

Mr  DURHAM.  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion testified  that  they  can  make  prog- 
ress under  what  is  authorized  by  the 
committee:  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Of  course  they  can 
make  progress.  You  can  make  progress 
with  a  dime,  but  if  you  have  a  dollar  you 
can  get  there.  That  is  what  we  are  ask- 
ing to  be  done  here. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  should  hke  to  re- 
fer to  this  letter  received  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  which  he  says  this : 

The  earlier  It  can  be  completed — 

He  is  referring  to  the  Stanford  ac- 
celerator— 

The  earlier  It  can  be  completed  and  placed 
Into  oi>eratlon  the  sooner  will  it*  contribu- 
tions be  re.Tilzed  and  the  greater  will  be 
our  assurance  of  continued  U.S.  leadership 
In  this  Important  scientific  field. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  IHr.  Hosmer] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
my.self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  a  fine  one.  It  was  very 
theoretical,  but  it  was  a  good  statement 
on  this  subject,  which  is  technical.  We 
have  this  Midwest  group  of  universities; 
there  are  about  12  of  them,  and  they 
have  still  not  come  up  with  .some  of  the 
answers  involved  in  this  matter.  Those 
universities  are  in  Indiana.  Illinois,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Midwest.  It  is  a  large 
group  of  universities,  which  have  very 
fine  technical  personnel.  My  position 
m  this  is  that  until  these  theoretical 
physicists  come  in  here  and  tell  the 
Congress  that  this  is  feasible,  that  this 
can  bo  done  within  our  cost  estimates, 
we  had  better  follow  the  course  we  are 
suggesting. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  the  scientists  that  this 
linear  accelerator  is  feasible  and  it  is 
basically  necessary.  The  gentleman  is 
referring  to  the  Mura  project,  which  is 
not  an  electron  accelerator  but  a  proton 
accelerator,  an  entirely  different  piece 
of  machinery,  about  which  some  ques- 
tion was  raised:  but  there  is  no  question 
about  the  feasibility  of  the  electron  ac- 
celerator nor  is  there  any  question  but 
that  it  opens  up  a  new  horizon  for  the 
scientist  and  unlocks  a  completely  new 
door  to  basic  knowledge,  a  door  to  which 
no  other  country  is  going  to  have  access. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  But  we  had  not 
agreed  on  the  construction  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  studied  it  and  got  it 
down  as  close  as  anybody  can  get  it, 
$107  million. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  FMr.  GubserI. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Durh.\m].  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  for  the  past  4 
years  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  In  all  of  that  association  I 
have  never  known  him  to  l)e  anythmg 
but  constructive  and  not  in  the  least 
political.  In  my  opinion,  this  Congress  is 
losing  a  true  southern  gentleman.  We 
all  wish  him  well. 

I  should  like  to  address  my  remarks 
entirely  to  the  amendment  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER]  to  fully  authorize 
a  linear  electron  accelerator. 

The  question  to  be  decided  here  today 
is  this:  Is  the  United  States  of  America 
seriously  interested  in  scientific  advance- 
ment or  do  we  intend  to  just  talk  about 
it?  The  scientific  prestige  of  this  Nation 
is  at  stake. 

The  entire  scientific  community  of  the 
country  has  endorsed  construction  of 
the  Stanford  Imear  electron  accelerator. 
It  has  told  us  that  present-day  accelera- 
tors have  been  immensely  useful  in  roll- 
ing back  the  frontiers  of  scientific 
knowledge:  that  these  accelerators — or 
atom  smashers,  to  use  laymen's  terms — 
can  do  much  more  in  the  future.  But 
they  also  tell  tis  that  the  newest  frontier 
requires  research  in  the  acceleration  of 
light  particles  or  electrons.  Present-day 
machines  are  so  limited  by  their  principle 
that  penetrating  research  into  the  very 
basis  of  the  universe  is  impossible  with- 
out the  use  of  a  linear-type  accelerator. 
This  is  a  new  type  machine  which  will  be 
a  tool  of  basic  science,  the  foimdation  for 
applied  science.  It  is  not  a  duplication  of 
any  existing  machine. 

The  linear  accelerator  principle  has 
been  developed  at  Stanford  whose  per- 
sonnel is  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  the  most  qualified  group  to  con- 
struct this  prop>osed  machine.  Smce 
1946,  10  linear  accelerators  have  been 
constructed  at  Stanford  or  imder  Stan- 
ford's direction.  Other  nations  are  us- 
ing Stanford  personnel  or  design  in  forg- 
ing ahead  in  this  imp)ortant  work. 

This  machine  would  be  used  by  all  of 
the  Nation's  scientists.  It  would  belong 
to  the  Nation  and  would  be  located  on 
land  valued  at  $4  million,  offered  to  the 
country  without  charge. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Stan- 
ford accelerator  should  or  should  not  be 
built.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  recommended  authorization 
of  $3  miUion  for  design  studies.  This  is 
a  clearcut  indication  of  the  committee's 
desire  to  make  construction  of  the  ac- 
celerator ixissible. 

I  quote  from  page  9  of  the  committee 
report : 

The  Joint  Committee  recognizes  that  an 
accelerator  of  this  type  could  make  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  national  high-energy 
pbyfaicfi  program. 

On  page  21  of  the  report.  Dr.  John  H. 
Williams,  AEC  Commissioner  and  former 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Research, 
testifies  as  follows : 

The  10-  to  20-bllllon  electron-volt  electri- 
cal linear  accelerator  proposed  by  Stanford 
should  be  the  next  major  step  In  the  hlgh- 
energi'  physics  program  of  the  country.  Con- 
struction   and    oi>eration    of    this    machine 
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would  put  in  the  hands  of  VS.  physlclata  a 
most  necessary  tool.  IX  we  are  to  achieve 
maximum  scientific  progress. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
it  should  be  fully  authorized  now  or  only 
partially  authorized  to  the  extent  of 
$3  million.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1961  will  hardly  be  changed  by  full 
authorization.  In  fact,  it  will  be  in- 
creased by  only  $1,200,000.  The  only 
question,  I  repeat,  is  whether  the  project 
should  be  authorized  partially  or  in  full 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  the 
accelerator  should  be  authorized  in  full 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

First,  partial  authorization  will  nol 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  the  services  oi 
prominent  personnel  to  design  the  ac- 
celerator, because  such  people  would 
have  serious  misgivings  about  permanent 
employment. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  talking; 
about  a  machine  which  costs  $107  mil- 
lion. We  cannot  afford  to  have  les-; 
than  the  best  to  design  it.  If  we  are 
forced  to  accept  less  than  the  best.  w>' 
will  get  an  inferior  machine:  it  will  cos: 
more,  and  its  completion  will  be  delaye<i 
at  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  in  a  desper- 
ate race  to  answer  the  unanswered  in 
scientific  research. 

Here  is  what  scientific  advisers  had  to 
say  about  partial  authorization  in  the 
committee  hearings; 

Dr.  E.  L.  Ginzton.  director  of  the  Han- 
sen Microwave  Laboratory  at  Stanford, 
said: 

I  think  the  whole  question  before  us  and 
before  the  whole  world  Is  whether  this  cour  - 
try  Intends  to  or  does  not  Intend  to  build 
such  an  accelerator  If  It  Is  partially  author- 
ised, there  will  be  an  open  question  before 
everytxjdy  It  means  we  will  not  be  able  'o 
obtain  the  services  of  prominent  people  who 
will  have  serious  misgivings  about  perma- 
nent employment.  As  a  result,  the  project 
will  not  be  designed  with  the  excellent  stftff 
we  need  It  will  take  longer  to  build  si.d 
will  cost  more. 

Dr.  R.  Rollefson.  director.  Midwestern 
Universities  Research  Association,  hus 
testified : 

I  agree  with  all  the  others  who  have  testi- 
fied here  that  It  Is  Important  to  authorize  the 
whole  amount.  I  think  we  of  MURA  have 
had  considerable  experience  along  this  line. 
and  we  know  how  hard  It  Is  to  attract  and 
hold  the  best  people  when  It  is  not  sure  what 
Is  going  to  happen 

Dr.  Henry  DeWoIfe  Smyth,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  testified  : 

I  feel  very  strongly.  Mr.  Pkice.  that  the  full 
amount  should  be  authorized  at  this  time  I 
have  had  some  experience  In  the  past  with 
situations  where  preliminary  design  was  au- 
thorized or  research  was  authorized  on  a 
project,  and  then  there  was  a  long  delay 
before  further  authorization  came  throufrh 
This  Is  extrenwly  demoralizing  It  makes  It 
difficult  to  assemble  a  .statT,  and  once  the  st.iff 
Ls  assembled,  and  then  there  Is  delay  In  fur- 
ther authorization,  the  staff  disappears  and  It 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  reassemble  the 
staff  In  this  case  particularly,  where  the  de- 
sign Is  so  fully  worked  out  In  the  sense  of 
depending  on  components  that  are  already  In 
u.«e,  and  where,  as  I  understand  It,  a  ma- 
chine could  be  built  that  would  be  very  u*e- 
ful  even  without  further  development  of  the 
components.  I  think  U  would  be  very  un- 
desirable to  give  partial  authorization 

In  a  letter  dated  April  13,  1960.  to 
Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Mr. 


John  F.  Floberg,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  said  in  i>art : 

The  Stanford  linear  accelerator  project 
should  be  fully  authorized  for  construction 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

.  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  the  lack  of  full  authoriza- 
tion of  the  project  at  this  time  may  seriously 
hamper  the  recruitment  of  the  additional  top 
Starr  necessary  for  orderly  progress  of  this 
project 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  in  response 
to  a  specific  query  from  the  AEC.  Stan- 
ford University  has  now  stated ; 

We  are  experiencing  some  difficulty  at  the 
present  time  In  keeping  our  present  staff,  the 
nucleus  of  the  project,  together,  and  there 
Is  tertous  danger  that  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientists  on  the  staff  will  leave  the 
university's  employ  because  of  the  continu- 
ing uncertainty  concerning  full  authoriza- 
tion of  the  project. 

The  number  of  physicists  and  engineers 
jjresently  involved  in  Project  Agreement  No 
1  work  Is  27  We  had  planned  to  Increase 
this  to  an  average  of  60  man-years  during 
the  first  year  of  integrated  development  and 
construction  activities  Under  the  exlsUng 
circumstances  we  think  we  could  recruit 
only  five  or  six  more  physicists  and  engineers 
thjan  we  now  have.  Moreover,  it  Is  not  likely 
that  these  new  people  will  be  of  the  excel- 
leoce  we  had  Intended  Undoubtedly  a 
partial  authorization  will  not  be  attractive 
to  scientists  having  tenure  In  other  institu- 
tions or  who  otherwise  require  long-term 
cctnmltments  As  an  example  It  would  be 
impossible  to  recruit  experienced  high  energy 
particle  physicists  who  would  be  involved  In 
more  detailed  calculations  of  shielding  or 
study  of  other  problems  related  to  the  util- 
ization of  the  machine.  This  work  Is  neces- 
sary for  lu  design  Given  full  authorization 
this  year  we  believe  that  we  could  staff  to 
the  extent  and  excellence  that  was  originally 
contemplated 

My  second  reason  for  urging  full  au- 
thorization is  that  partial  authorization 
will  increase  its  costs.  Present  estimates 
provide  for  a  5  percent  annual  escalation 
of  construction  costs  for  each  year  that 
passes.  The  contingency  fund  also  in- 
creases by  5  percent  each  year  Thus, 
far  each  year  that  final  construction  is 
delayed  because  of  partial  authorization, 
the  cost  will  go  up 

According  to  Blume  &  Associates,  a 
consequence  of  delay  in  authorization  for 
construction  of  the  project  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  costs.  Blumes  estimates 
were  predicated  on  the  start  of  the  con- 
struction program  on  July  1,  1960,  with 
completion  6  years  thereafter.  Esti- 
mates of  escalation  were  included  for  the 
second  through  sixth  years  at  5  percent 
a  year.     According  to  Blume: 

If  the  project  is  not  authorized  and  opera- 
tions initiated  so  that  this  schedule  can  be 
followed,  the  cost  estimates  should  be  In- 
creased at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  for 
escalation 

Thirdly,  the  national  prestige  requires 
full  authorization  at  this  time. 

We  are  now  the  acknowledged  leaders 
in  high-energy  nuclear  physics  research. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  putting  tremendous 
effort  into  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  linear  accelerators.  These  ma- 
chines have  all  been  built  on  extraordi- 
narily short  construction  schedules  and 
with  extremely  rapid  initial  engineering 
and  development.  Clearly  they  empha- 
site  the  high-energy  field  as  a  matter  of 


national  prestige.  For  example,  they 
have  under  design  and  site  development 
a  50 -billion-electron-volt  machine  of  the 
circular,  proton  type  which  will  probably 
be  altered  during  construction  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  70  billion  electron  volts.  They 
have  three  linear  accelerators  ready  to 
siait  m  1960  or  1961  and  another  .sched- 
uled to  be  started  at  Kharkov. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  vmU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  just  want  to  correct  the 
gentleman  on  that  point.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  not  have  anything  like  this 
in  operation, 

Mr  GUBSER.  They  have  three  hnear 
accelerators  scheduled  to  go  into  opera- 
tion in  1960  or  1961,  with  power  up  to  2 
billion  electron  volts,  and  another  to  be 
constructed  at  Kharkov  of  4  billion  elec- 
tron volts  This  IS  considerably  less  than 
the  Stanford  accelerator. 

Mr.  PRICE.  They  have  such  a  small 
machine  that  they  are  not  even  compa- 
rable in  this  area. 

Mr  GUBSER  Granted— we  are  way 
ahead  of  them  and  the  gentleman  has 
clinched  my  point  But  Russia  is  becom- 
ing active  in  the  high-energ>'  field. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  alleged 
fact  that  we  lag  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  scientific  research  Here  is  a  field 
where  we  excel  them.  Must  we  partial- 
ly authorize  the  Stanford  accelerator, 
delay  a  year,  .spend  more  money,  and 
allow  the  Russians  to  catch  up?  The  na- 
tional prestige  l.s  at  stake. 

Fourth,  thus  project  is  ready  for  full 
authorization  now.  Look  at  this  stack 
of  reports  and  cost  estimates  from  relia- 
ble enginering  firms.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  addition  to  two  engineer- 
ing firms  The  President's  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  twice  recom- 
mended it.  A  special  National  Science 
Foundation  panel  on  high-energy  physics 
has  recommended  it.  The  general  ad- 
visoi-y  committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  also  recommended  it: 
and  so  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  costs  of  this  project  are  estimated 
better  than  any  other  project  which  has 
ever  been  presented  They  are  estimated 
as  exactly  as  they  can  ever  be.  Listen  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  T.  A  Welton  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in 
Oak  Ridge,  during  the  hearings; 

The  proposal  is  remarkably  free  of  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  cost  uncertainties  This 
Is  the  result  of  the  extensive  experience 
with  the  present  Stanford  machine.  •  •  • 
The  independent  cost  estlniate  by  William 
M  Brobeck  &  Associates  Ls  much  more  de- 
tailed than  any  ever  before  prepared  prior 
to  construction  authorization  It  falls  to 
reveal  any  such  gross  optimism  on  the  part 
of  the  Stanford  group  &s  It  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  expect.  There  seenu  to  be  no 
reasonable  basis  to  doubt  that  the  requested 
funds  will  allow  completion  of  the  planned 
machine,  with  highly  successful  operation. 
To  summarize,  the  Stanford  proposal  Is  very 
much  more  free  of  technical  problems  than 
has  been  the  case  for  any  previous  acceler- 
ator. 

On  page  9  of  the  committee  report,  the 
majority  indicates  as  its  sole  reasons  for 
partial   rather  than   full   authorization 


the  fact  that  It  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
cost  ejttmates  because  "Unforeseen  addi- 
tions relating  to  possible  changes  in 
coolin?,  shielding,  ground  loading,  and 
so  forth,  should  be  more  carefully  re- 
viewe<l  before  proceeding."  This  field  of 
coolln?.  shielding,  and  ground  loading  is 
exstctly  the  area  where  Stanford  believes 
that  t  cannot  recruit  prominent  per- 
Bonne  with  less  than  full  authorization. 
It  therefore  follows  that  cost  estimates 
cannot  bo  Improved  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned by  the  majority  unless  personnel 
Ls  available.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  'Without  prominent  personnel,  the 
cost  irstimat^^  will  be  less  favorable. 
Let  ne  ref)eat  a  previous  quotation  of 
Stanford  University  officials  which  sub- 
stantiates the  above  view: 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  recruit  experi- 
enced high  energy  particle  physicists  who 
would  be  involved  In  mrvre  detailed  calcula- 
tion* c  f  shielding  or  study  of  other  problen-is 
related   to  the  utiUzation  of  the  machine. 

To  quote  the  minority  report  from 
page  :i0  of  the  committee  report: 

Because  the  majority  report  states  that 
"more  design  and  engineering  might  result 
In  bet'er  cost  estimates,"  we  believe  It  i^^es- 
sary  t  >  emphasize  the  thoroughness  of  the 
cost  reviews  already  made.  Volume  3,  page 
XI- 2.  of  the  Blume  report  cont^ilns  a  table 
entitlfd  "Comparl.son  of  project  cost  esti- 
mates'—Stage 1  con.";tructlon,"  seUlng  forth 
columns  of  estimated  costs  at  five  differ- 
ent 8l -es.  and  demonstrating  that  the  Sand 
Hill  site  would  have  the  lowest  cost.  Then, 
beginning  at  page  XV  7.  there  commences  a 
table  entitled  "Sand  Hill  site,  stage  1  con- 
•truction,  project  cost  estimates. "  which 
teta  cut,  for  eight  patjes.  a  detailed  cost 
bre&kdown  and  schedule,  followed  by  a  list 
of  drii wings  and  site  k»cation  plans. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  repeat 
my  p Dints.  The  Nation  needs  this  ma- 
chine.    If  it  Is  not  built,  we — 

Plr.t,  will  not  get  the  best  personnel 
to  de:Ugn  it: 

Se<  ond,  it  will  cost  more; 

Th  rd.  it  will  not  be  the  best  we  can 
get:  iind 

Fourth,  we  will  suffer  a  serious  blow  to 
our  r  ational  prestige. 

This  project  is  ready  for  full  author- 
lzati(>n  Its  cost  estimates  have  been 
mad(  by  experts.  F\ill  authorization 
will  have  practically  no  effect  on  the 
budget  we  are  now  con.sidering.  but  it 
will  have  a  maximum  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  machine  we  will  get,  how 
much  it  will  cost,  and  when  we  will  get  it. 

Wf  all  worry  about  the  great  scien- 
tific competition  afforded  us  by  the  So- 
viet "Jnion.  This  is  our  chance  to  prove 
before  the  world  that  we  too  will  fill  the 
granary  of  knowledge  for  use  by  genera- 
tions of  the  future  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment  to  fully  authorize  the 
Stanford  linear  electron  accelerator. 

M:-.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  rentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  GUBSER.     I  yield. 

M:-.  YOUNGER.  I  want  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  on  this  question  of  au- 
thor .zation  of  this  project.  We  have 
liste:ied  on  this  floor  many  times  on  the 
scieritlfic  race,  and  we  have  authorized 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  encourage 
stud3nts  in  the  universities.  Here  is  a 
proj  ict.  a  machine  that  Is  absolutely  es- 
sent.al  in  the  further  development  of 


certain  scientific  knowledge.  I  think  If 
the  Congress  fails  to  authorize  it  in  this 
session  we  are  going  to  set  this  develop- 
ment back  for  over  a  year. 

I  think  you  have  made  a  wonderftil 
contribution,  to  the  discussion  and  I  Join 
you  in  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  made  the  state- 
ment to  the  gentleman  who  holds  the 
floor,  becau.se  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one on  the  Joint  Committee  opposes  this 
project  as  such.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  this  is  an  essential  tool, 
but  the  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
quite  ready,  on  the  basis  of  cost  esti- 
mates that  we  now  have,  to  grant  the 
full  authorization,  because  our  experi- 
ences have  already  proven  that  by  care- 
ful study  we  have  been  able  to  adjust 
this  program,  and  perhaps  by  further 
study  we  can  make  further  adjustments 
that  will  guarantee  its  efficient  use  after 
it  is  completed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question,  I  would  like  to  read  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report  by  John  A.  Blume 
&  Associates: 

Before  final  design  is  undertaken  and  be- 
fore the  final  allnement  Is  selected,  a  de- 
tailed site  Investigation  Is  recommjendod. 
Such  Investigation  should  Include  detailed 
geological  mapping,  further  Investigation  of 
ground  wRt<'r  conditions,  careful  study  of  cut 
and  fill  hlope  stability,  and  definitive  anal- 
ysis of  excavation  and  foundation  problem*. 
Tills  work  should  Include  a  comprehensive 
program  of  trenching,  drilling,  and  material 
testing  and  Investigation  of  possible  elastic 
strain  accumulation  In  the  subject  areas. 
This  latter  recommendation  Is  amplified  and 
explained  in  the  text. 

This  is  all  we  are  asking.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  authorization,  but  we  want 
a  full  investigation.  What  the  committee 
is  doing  is  exactly  what  the  conmiittee  is 
doing  with  the  12  midwestern  univer- 
sities. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  can  also  quote  from  the 
Blume  report: 

If  the  project  Is  not  authorized  and  opera- 
tion initiated  so  that  this  schedule — 

The  6-year  schedule — 

can  be  followed,  the  cost  estimate  should  be 
Increased  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  for 
Installation. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  to 
the  gentleman.  The  cwnmittee  report 
states  that  the  area  in  which  better  cost 
estimates  are  desired  is  in  the  area  of 
shielding  and  cooling.  Yet  the  testimony 
of  experts  tells  us  this  is  information  that 
will  develop  during  the  course  of  con- 
struction. They  tell  us  you  can  get  bet- 
ter cost  estimates  and  better  construc- 
tion if  you  have  prominent  pec^le.  They 
also  state  that  with  partial  authorization 
you  will  not  get  the  people  who  can  give 
us  the  best  shielding  and  cooling  cost 
estimates. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  about  a  more  detailed  study  that  is 
needed.  I  would  like  to  comment  that  if 
we  follow  this  type  of  philosophy,  ob- 
st;acles  can  be  raised  for  every  project  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  program. 
If  we  do  this  what  will  happen  to  the 
other  proposed  accelerators,  and  also 
P3wer  reactors,  the  ANP  project  Proj- 
ect Rover?  Project  Pluto?  Project 
Sherwood? 

Pinal  site  study  would  not  normally  be 
done  until  after  the  project  is  authorized. 

Site  problems  have  been  as  thoroughly 
studied  as  could  be  expected  at  this  stage 
of  authorization. 

Studies  which  have  been  more  thor- 
ough than  for  any  other  similar  project 
indicate  no  fundamental  adverse  site 
conditions. 

Of  course,  more  detailed  sit^  studies 
will  be  made,  as  in  any  project,  as  the 
projects  proceed. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Holifield], 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
kJiows  more  about  this  measure  than 
anyone  connected  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  some  rather  extensive  state- 
ments on  this  matter,  and  I  would  like 
to  recapitulate  if  I  can  and  describe  the 
situation.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a 
long  speech.  I  Intend  to  place  my  com- 
ments in  detail  in  the  Ricord  for  those 
^vho  v.ish  to  read  them  later.  It  Is  late 
IMday  afternoon,  and  a  number  of 
Members  have  expressed  the  desire  to 
catch  trains  and  plaiies  home  for  speak- 
ing engagements  to  which  they  were 
j)reviou&ly  committed.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  curtail  some  of  their  plans  be- 
cause of  the  unanticipated  carryover  of 
this  bill  tmtil  today.  This  is  through  no 
Jault  of  anyone,  of  course,  because  the 
defense  bill  took  more  time  for  debate 
yesterday  than  was  expected. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEXD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER,  Surely  the  gentle- 
man does  not  expect  us  on  the  floor  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  fact  that 
somebody  wants  to  catch  a  train  and 
leave  his  duties  in  Washington  than  to 
pass  on  an  important  subject  of  this 
kind?  The  gentleman  does  not  want  us 
to  go  away  with  that  sort  of  impression, 
does  he? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  present  sF>eaker  does  not 
want  anyone  to  go  away  with  that  im- 
pression, but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
using  a  certain  degree  of  consideration 
for  your  colleagues.  It  is  frequently 
practiced  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that 
we  adjourn  over,  for  instance. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Let  us  adjourn 
over  until  Monday,  then. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Unfortunately,  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  of  the  House 
is  not  in  charge  of  the  program.  The 
gentleman  is  following  the  leadership, 
as  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is,  I  am  sure. 
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The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosHKRi  made  a  very  fine  technical  ex- 
planation of  what  an  electron  acceler- 
ator happens  to  be.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  accelerators.  I  could  spend  a 
half  hour  telling  you  the  kinds  of  ac- 
celerators there  are. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  intends  to  introduce  an 
amendment  which  will  raise  this  bill 
$104  million  that  this  accelerator  is 
needed.  Well,  there  :s  no  quarrel  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  on  the  majority 
side  that  this  is  a  desirable  accelerator. 
The  testimony  before  our  committee 
established  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable, 
but  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  which,  in  th.e 
opinion  of  the  majority,  shows  that  the 
main  work  has  not  been  done  on  this 
particular  case. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures.  In  1957. 
when  this  accelerator  was  first  proposed 
it  was  supposed  to  cost  $80  million.  Then 
another  estimate  was  made  and  it  was 
supposed  to  cost  $116  million.  In  1959 
the  AEC  estimated  it  would  cost  $135 
million.  Now,  they  hired  a  very  distin- 
guished group  to  make  a  study  of  it, 
Blume  i  Associates,  engineers,  and  the 
Blume  people  came  back  and  said  It 
would  cost  $126  million.  Then  the  AEC 
proposal  presented  to  this  committee 
amounted  to  $107  million. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  not  talked  to  you  about 
some  other  things  that  go  eilong  with 
this  $107  million.  There  is  $18  million 
needed  for  research  and  development. 
There  will  be  $20  million  the  first  year  1  or 
operating  costs,  and  that  is  a  total  of  $46 
million  that  will  be  added  to  the  $107 
million,  provided  that  i.';  all  that  will  be 
spent. 

Now.  we  are  building  one  large  .r- 
celerator.  That  i.>  located  at  the  J.v- 
gonne  National  Laboratory-.  The  first 
estimate  to  come  before  us  was  $15 
million.  They  came  back  and  raiJed 
this  figure  to  $27  million  Do  you  know 
what  the  figure  is  todays  Forty -two  mil- 
lion dollars,  starting  out  with  a  $15 
million  estimate. 

Now.  we  want  to  know  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  go  into  this  program 
Spending  $107  million,  that  is  the  first 
estimate.  Is  the  cost  of  this  accelerator 
going  to  accelerate  thret^  times  as  the 
Argonne  Laboratory  did,  from  $15  mil- 
lion up  to  $42  million?  Is  it  going  to 
be  $107  million?  I"?  it  troing  to  be  $.121 
million?  Is  it  going  up  three  times? 
That  is  what  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee is  concerned  about.  That  is  why 
we  are  asking  for  some  additional  cost 
estimates  on  this  For  instance,  Blume 
&  Associates  asked  for  some  additional 
work  to  be  done,  and  their  conclusions 
and  recommendations.  No  2.  state  as 
follows: 

Before  final  design  is  undertaken  and  be- 
fore the  final  ailneinent  Is  selected,  a  de- 
tailed site  investigation  is  recommended 
Such  Investigation  should  Include  detailed 
geological  mapping,  further  Investigation  of 
ground  water  conditions,  careful  study  of 
cut  and  fill  slope  stability,  and  definitive 
analysts  of  excavation  and  foundation  prob- 
lems. This  work  should  Include  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  trenching,  drilling, 
and   material    testing   and   Investigation    of 


poetible  elastic  strain  accumulation  in  the 
sutOect  areas.  This  latter  recommendation 
Is  wnpllfled  and  explained  In  the  text 

Now,  this  job  of  preliminary  work  hai. 
not  been  done;  it  has  been  partly  done 
Wa  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  come  up  with.  In  the  first  instance, 
thay  were  going  to  put  this  accelerator 
in  B  tunnel  in  the  ground,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  demurred  at  that  last  year 
This  was  going  to  cost  tliem  a  great  deal 
of  money.  They  went  back  and  made 
a  Btudy  and  decided  that  they  could 
build  it  above  ground  on  a  cut  and  fill 
basis,  and  they  decided  that  that  would 
save  about  $25  million  by  making  a  cut 
and  fill  operation  in  place  of  a  tunnel 
through  the  earth. 

We  went  into  the  matter  of  the  cost 
of  operation  of  this  particular  accelera- 
tor from  the  standpomt  of  electrical 
energy.  In  last  year's  hearings  the  AEC 
came  before  us  and  said  they  were  going 
to  buy  electricity  at  a  cost  of  9.3  mills. 
We  told  them  to  go  back  and  look  at 
the  situation  again  and  study  it  They 
came  back  this  year  with  an  estimate 
thut  they  had  now  made  arrangements 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Trinity  River  Division,  to  obtain  elec- 
tricity at  4  G  mills.  We  saved  $660,000 
a  year  by  that  one  point  of  delay 

This  committee  Is  in  favor  of  scien- 
tific research.  There  is  not  another 
committee  in  the  House  over  the  years, 
the  14  years  that  this  committee  has 
bei»n  m  existence,  that  has  supported 
scientific  research  any  more  diligently 
and  aggressively  than  this  committee 
The  progress  of  the  Atomic  Energy  pro- 
pram  is  evidence  that  this  tremendous 
scientific  effort  has  been  amply  sup- 
poated  by  this  committee.  This  com- 
mittee intends  to  continue  to  supiwrt 
scientific  research.  At  the  present  time 
vv-a  have  upwards  of  $150  million  invested 
in  accelerators.  They  are  not  all  this 
kind  of  accelerator:  I  do  not  want  to 
mislead  the  House.  But  the  free  world 
at  this  time  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
lar  ^est  electron  accelerators  in  existence. 
An  far  as  we  know  the  Russians  do  not 
have  one.  They  have  plans  for  building 
one.  it  is  true:  but  as  far  as  we  know 
they  are  not  building  one.  So  we  are 
excelling  in  this  field  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  we  can  go 
fatter.  You  can  go  faster  in  any  pro- 
gram if  you  want  to  put  the  money  into 
it.  It  is  a  problem  of  how  much  money 
you  want  to  put  in  at  the  present  time 
How  do  you  want  to  space  your  ex- 
penditures? Do  you  want  to  develop  a 
balanced  program  or  an  unbalanced  pro- 
gram? 

Maybe  the  majority  of  the  committee 
are  wrong  in  estimating  that  this  is  the 
right  way  to  go  about  it.  the  balanced 
way  to  go  about  it  We  are  furnishing 
$3  million  in  this  program  for  further 
design  and  engineering  studies  and  to 
gi?e  them  a  few  more  months  to  bring 
back  the  infonnation  which  this  com- 
mittee wants  and  which  the  Blume  As- 
sociates said  they  should  obtain  before 
thty  started  their  operations. 

I  know  my  friends  on  my  left  are  in- 
terested in  this  subject  just  as  I  am. 
But  I  do  not  yield  to  them  any  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  the  advancement 


of  science  in  this  country,  nor  does  the 
majority  yield  to  them  any  greater  de- 
i?ree  of  interest  in  science.  We  believe 
we  are  proceeding  in  an  orderly  way 
We  beUeve  that  the  program  we  have 
laid  before  you  is  an  orderly  program. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ap- 
proved $293,876,000  for  the  atomic 
energy  program.  This  bill  authorizes 
$211,476,000  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$82,400,000  from  the  reque.st  of  the  AEC 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  We  be- 
lieve that  we  ai-e  jusufled  ui  making  that 
reduction  at  tills  time  in  view  of  the 
overall  expenditures  of  Government  and 
m  view  of  the  overall  expenditures  in  the 
atomic  energy  profcirara  and  m  view  of 
our  position  of  competition  in  the  world 
in  this  particular  line  uf  high  energy 
physics. 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  any  additional  time  at  this  time.  I 
understand  that  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  Increase  the  amount  of  this 
bill  by  $104  million.  The  position  of  the 
majority  in  bringing  this  bill  to  your  at- 
tention is  that  we  are  against  that  par- 
ticular amendment  I  ask  that  the 
Committee  consider  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  on  both  sides  and  vote 
their  conscience  on  tliis  matter. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  not  want  to 
have  this  House  go  away  with  the  Im- 
pression that  we  have  pinned  any  econ- 
omy merit  badges  on  our  chest  in  this 
authorization  bill  by  cutting  out  $107.2 
million  for  this  linear  accelerator  below 
what  the  President  requested. 

When  that  went  out,  $35  million  went 
in  for  various  other  projects,  projects 
that  will  actually  require  expenditures 
this  year  by  way  of  appropriations  much 
greater  than  the  $4  million-plu.s  on  the 
linear  accelerator  even  If  we  did  make 
a  full  authorization  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  gentleman  had 
better  consult  his  figures, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  consulted  my 
figures  and  I  have  confidence  in  tliem. 

May  I  ask  this  question:  In  view  of 
the  unanimous  testimony  that  a  linear 
accelerator  of  this  size  and  power  is  a 
basic  tool  necessary  for  the  Nation's 
scientific  advancement,  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  that  there  is  any  question 
about  eventually  building  that  machine 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  has 
very  clearly  stated  that  the  position  of 
the  majority  is  not  against  the  building 
of  this  type  of  accelerator  at  the  proper 
time,  but  the  position  of  the  majority 
on  this  item  is  as  it  has  been  on  other 
items,  to  properly  and  carefully  look  at 
the  preparatory  work  that  has  been 
done  and  to  select  the  timing  to  ini- 
tiate such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  We 
are  furnishinE^  $3  million  for  them  to 
start  on  their  design  and  engineering 
work  They  have  testified  before  the 
committee  they  can  spend  only  $2  2  mil- 
lion in  that  field.  We  feel  that  by  the 
time  they  have  spent  the  $3  million  and 
brought  back  to  us  the  other  items  of 
information  that  we  want — and  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  I  have  touched  on  only 


a  few;  I  could  go  into  the  patent  posi- 
tion of  the  klystron  tube  and  a  few 
other  things  that  have  to  be  ironed  out — 
when  they  bring  that  information  back, 
I  am  sure  this  committee  will  exercise 
its  good  judgment  and  come  back  to  this 
Houi.e  with  a  timely  item  in  its  author- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
HR  11713,  the  AEC  authori7.ation  bill 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1961  program  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Com-nittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legi.'lation  I  sat  through  hearings  on 
March  8,  10,  11,  and  April  5,  6.  and  7.  m 
which  we  explored  every  item  m  the  bill 
very  carefully  Vice  Chairman  Durham 
has  1,'iven  you  a  description  of  the  scope 
of  the  authorization  bill  and  the  projects 
which  the  Joint  Committee  has  added  or 
mod  fled. 

TTie  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PriceI  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flesearch  and  Development,  has  de- 
scribed particularly  those  research  proj- 
ects which  the  Joint  Committee  added  to 
the  lilU. 

I  'vould  like  to  endorse  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr  Dur- 
ham 1  has  stated  and  to  support  all  of 
the  projects  added  and  modified  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

I  *ould  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Antarctic  atomic  power  proj- 
ects-project 61-d-lO,  page  3.  lines  19 
and  20 — added  by  the  Joint  Committee 
as  being  a  ver>'  necessary  and  desirable 
proj?ct.  From  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy alone  they  will  pay  for  themselves 
af  te  •  a  few — 2  to  5 — years  of  operation 
In  comparison  with  conventional  fuel 
supplies.  In  addition  they  will  save 
many  lives  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
in  1  ransp>ortmg  fuel  for  conventional 
power  units.  Over  the  last  2  or  3  years 
17  planes  have  been  wrecked,  with  a  total 
of  17  lives  lost  and  $10 '2  million  in  prop- 
erty damage.  Moreover,  having  atomic 
pKJwerplants  at  our  Antarctic  bases  will 
undoubtedly  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
Uni':.ed  States  with  the  international 
scie:atific  community  which  is  repre- 
sented by  numerous  expeditions  in  this 
Important  area. 

Another  project  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cus.' is  project  61-h-l,  installation  for 
support  of  biomedical  research  in  atomic 
ene  -gy,  $5  million. 

This  project  covers  miscellaneous  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search in  the  field  of  radiation  effects  on 
biological  systems,  including  the  effects 
of  ladiation  from  radioactive  fallout. 

Included  in  this  project  are  such  items 
as  a  nuclear  reactor  to  furnish  bursts 
of  ladiation  for  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  ladiation  on  animals,  radiobotany  fa- 
cilities to  study  genetic  effects,  animal 
quarters  to  study  the  effects  of  chronic 
radiation,  radiobiological  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, and  modification  of  existing  fa- 
cilities in  this  field. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
quested $4  million  for  such  facilities  in 
its  .Iscal  year  1961  authorization  request. 
The  Joint  Committee  increased  this 
amount  by  $1  million,  to  a  total  of  $5 
million. 


Last  year  the  Commission  requested 
$2  million  for  such  facilities  and  the 
Joint  Cornmittee  increased  the  request 
by  $1  million,  to  a  total  of  $3  million. 
The  total  $3  million  authorized  last  year 
has  been  committed  by  the  Commission 
for  the  support  of  work  in  this  vital 
field. 

The  hearings  held  by  our  committee 
on  the  biological  effects  of  radiation 
have  brought  forth  the  great  need  for 
additional  data  in  this  field.  Solutions 
to  the  problems  of  radiation  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  availability  of 
additional  experimental  data  on  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  radiation. 

The  Joint  Committee's  Special  Radia- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  scheduled  additional 
hearings  on  this  subject.  These  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  to  start  on  May  24 
and  will  extend  through  the  first  week 
in  June.  In  these  hearings  we  intend  to 
get  the  information  on  our  work  in  the 
field  of  radiation  standards  to  clarify 
some  of  the  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing by  the  public  and  the  scien- 
tific community  concerning  the  basis 
and    use   of    radiation    standards. 

POWER    DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM 

This  authorizes  a  total  of  $40  million 
for  the  atomic  power  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Of  this  amount,  $15  million  is 
authorized  for  research  and  develop- 
ment assistance  for  unsolicited  pror>osals 
for  construction  of  private  power  re- 
actors. The  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Co  recently  announced  it  is  nego- 
tiating with  Westin^hou.se  for  a  large 
360,000-kilowatt  plant,  which  could  be 
assisted  under  this  authorization.  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co.  is  also  interested 
in  a  large  plant.  The  other  $25  million 
is  for  an  organic  moderated  prototype, 
or  can  be  used  for  other  projects  under 
certain  conditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  AEC  did 
not  request  authorization  of  additional 
atomic  power  projects  for  fi.scal  1961. 
There  were  one  or  two  projects  which 
the  Jouit  Committee  might  have  added — 
such  as  a  $60  million  natural  uranium 
heavy  water  prototype.  However,  we 
decided  to  watch  the  development  of 
technology  from  reactor  experiments 
and  research  and  development  before 
taking  this  step. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
authorization  of  $3  million  for  further 
design  and  engineering  for  the  Stanford 
linear  accelerator.  It  is  believed  this  is 
an  adequate  amount  to  make  progress 
in  the  project,  while  at  the  same  time 
firming  up  plarus  and  estimates  prior  to 
authorization  of  construction.  I  expect 
to  discuss  this  project  at  greater  length 
later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  this  bill  is  a 
good  one,  and  deserves  our  support. 

STANFORD   ACCE1.ERATOR  PROJECT 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  reasons  the 
Joint  Committee  provided  $3  million  for 
further  design  and  engineering  on  the 
Stanford  accelerator  project.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  particularly  its  majority, 
is  in  favor  of  continuing  design,  engi- 
neering, and  development  of  this  proj- 
ect,  and   doing   everything  necessary — 


short  of  authorizing  construction — to 
enable  the  project  to  go  ahead  after  Jan- 
uary 1961,  providing  proper  justification 
of  cost  estimates,  personnel,  and  pro- 
gram planning. 

This  Stanford  accelerator  project  has 
had  a  rather  pecuUar  history.  'When 
Stanford  originally  made  its  proposal  to 
the  Commission  several  years  ago  for  this 
accelerator  project,  the  cost  estimate  was 
$79  milhon.  This,  of  course,  is  a  lot  of 
money.  However,  when  the  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Committee  m  May  of  1959  the  cost  es- 
timate was  $105  million.  Although  the 
project  was  submitted  too  late  in  1959 
to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  we  were  admon- 
ished that  we  should  consider  the  proj- 
ect thoroughly  and  authorize  it  if  possi- 
ble. 

The  Jomt  Committee  did  hold  special 
hearings  on  the  project.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  cost  situation  did  require 
some  looking  into.  However,  we  were, 
as  I  say,  requested  to  go  ahead  and  au- 
thorize the  project.  Two  examples, 
however,  of  questions  on  the  cost  may 
serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  things  that 
troubled  us  at  that  time. 

One  of  them  was  the  cost  of  the  2- 
milc  tunnel  for  the  accelerator.  We  in- 
quired whether  the  problem  of  stable 
p round  conditions  had  been  considered 
and  whether  enough  attention  had  been 
piv:n  to  special  problems  of  tunneling. 
We  were  assured  that  they  had  been. 
However,  AEC  Chairman  McCone,  last 
fall,  did  institute  a  further  engineering 
study  that  came  up  with  the  fact  that 
the  costs  of  the  tunnel  would  substan- 
tially increase  the  cost  of  the  project  by 
several  millions  of  dollars.  In  total  the 
estimate,  instead  of  being  $105  million, 
would  have  been  $126,700,000. 

Another  question  that  we  raised  last 
year  concerned  the  cost  of  electric  pxDwer 
needed  for  the  operation  of  the  accelera- 
tor. The  estimate  used  by  the  AEC  and 
its  contractors  was  based  on  obtaining 
power  at  a  rate  of  9  or  10  mills  from 
the  private  power  company  serving  that 
general  area.  Chairman  Anderson 
raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  cheaper 
power  from  some  other  source  since  the 
amounts  required  for  the  operation  of 
the  accelerator  were  rather  large — some 
50,000  electrical  kilowatts  capacity  being 
required  initially  and  120,000  kilowatts 
ultimately.  It  turned  out  after  substan- 
tial study  over  the  rece.ss  that  the  AEC 
has  now  arranged  to  get  power  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  the  Stanford 
accelerator  at  about  4I2  mills  thereby 
halving  the  original  estimated  operating 
costs  for  the  accelerator.  The  net  cost 
savings  run  from  $660,000  to  $1,300,000 
per  year. 

Each  of  these  examples  of  caution  by 
the  Joint  Committee  has  saved  millions 
of  dollars  in  construction  and  operat- 
mg  costs  for  the  Stanford  accelerator. 

This  year  we  followed  the  pattern  of 
last  year  in  terms  of  the  request  for  the 
authorization  of  the  Stanford  acceler- 
ator. 

Instead  of  the  project  being  submitted 
as  a  part  of  the  AEC  authorization  bill 
we  were  told  that  there  were  differences 
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of  opinion  witiiin  the  executive  branch 
that  needed  to  be  ironed  out  before  it 
oould  be  submitted.  Therefore,  the 
project  was  not  submitted  until  shortly 
before  the  conclusicn  of  our  hearings 
on  the  AEC  authorization  bill.  Never- 
theless the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion did  conduct  hearings  on  the  project 
and  after  considerable  deliberation  de- 
cided not  to  authorize  construction  but 
did  provide  $3  million  to  proceed  with 
further  design  and  engineering  on  the 
project.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  position  taken  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  project. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $107 
million  estimate  is  not  the  whole  story. 
There  is  additional  development  work 
and  other  activities  in  conjunction  with 
the  accelerator  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $46  million  which  the  AEC  has 
classified  as  "operatmg  costs,"  which 
will  also  have  to  be  incurred  with  the 
construction  of  the  reactor.  One  of  our 
Senate  minority  members  suggested  that 
perhaps  this  additional  $46  niillion 
should  be  classified  as  construction  costs 
rather  than  operating  costs.  In  any 
event,  this  additional  money  will  be  re- 
quired. This  $107  million  estimate,  plus 
$46  million  estimate,  will  also  be  in- 
creased by  an  additional  S40-$50  million 
when,  and  if.  the  output  of  the  accelera- 
tor is  increased  from  15  Bev  to  45  Bev. 

So  as  the  project  stands  today,  to- 
gether with  its  acknowledsred  future  in- 
creases in  cost,  it  is  already  a  $200  mil- 
lion project.  If  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  other  accelerator  projects  is 
followed,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  project 
could  go  up  another  $100  million,  since 
actual  costs  have  generally  doubled  over 
the  original  estimates. 

We  believe  that  the  cost  estimates  for 
this  project  have  been  improved  as  a 
result  of  further  study  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  contractors  over  the  recess. 
However,  there  are  still  certain  aspects 
of  the  cost  that  would  appear  to  require 
looking  into. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  cost  estimate  for 
the  project'  utiliziTig  a  tunnel  for  the  ac- 
celerator, rose  from  $105  million  to  $126,- 
700,000.  As  a  result  of  this  increase,  pre- 
sumably, it  was  determined  that  rather 
than  utilizing  a  tunnel  they  would  utilize 
the  cut-and-fill  method  of  construction 
with  the  accelerator  housing  lying  on  top 
of  the  land  rather  than  in  a  tunnel.  By 
this  means,  together  with  other  cuts,  the 
project  estimate  was  pulled  down  from 
the  $127  million  estimate  to  S107  million. 

However,  with  respect  even  to  the  cut- 
and-fill  method,  there  may  be  some  mat- 
ters which  should  be  further  looked  into. 
For  example,  only  three  test  borings  have 
been  made  for  the  particular  site  that  is 
now  recommended.  It  i.s  recogruzed  for 
the  so-called  cut-and-fill  method,  not  as 
many  test  borings  have  to  be  made  as  for 
a  tunnel.  However,  for  a  2-mile  cut- 
and-fill  location  it  wcjld  seem  that 
greater  attention  should  be  given  to  tak- 
ing borings  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
acceieraor  housing  rather  than  at  only 
one  end  of  it  as  has  been  done. 

Another  question  on  the  cost  estimate 
involves  the  cost  of  the  accelerator  itself. 
In  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation  we  inquired  as  to  why 


the  estimate  for  the  accelerator  proper 
rose  from  $23,789,000  to  $27,635,000. 
The  answer  we  received  was  qmte  vague 
and  seemed  to  be  more  of  a  horseback 

guees. 

Another  reason  for  giving  the  AEC 
time  to  develop  its  cost  estimates  is  to 

put  the  Stanford  accelerator  in  proper 
relationship  and  balance  to  other  high 
energy  physics  projects,  as  well  as  other 
basic  research  projects  The  cost  of 
high  eneiTiy  physics  projects  has  in- 
cretsed  tremendously  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  Joint  Committee  is  in  favor 
of  proceeding  with  such  projects  but  not 
at  the  expen.se  of  other  desirable  basic 
research  projects.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  various  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent called  attention  to  the  need  for  in- 
suring that  low  enenry  physics,  for  ex- 
ample, be  encouratred  and  that  the 
stress  on  high  energy  physics  should  not 
be  Bt  the  exi>en5e  of  low  energy  physics. 
The  AEC  General  Advisory  Panel  stated 
in  reeard  to  the  high  energy  physics 
projects: 

We  note,  however,  that  the  magnitude  ot 
Fwleral  expenditure  for  high  energy  physics 
Is  neichlni?  <fnch  a  high  l««vel  that  It  la  Im- 
portant to  insure  that  progress  In  this  field 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  building  up  and 
orderly  growth  of  other  areas  of  b^vaic  science. 

In  this  year's  AEC  authorization  bill 
tha  Joint  Committee,  a-s  the  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkick  1  has  explained, 
has  attempted  to  obtain  a  balance  in 
baaic  research  pi-ojects  by  adding  proj- 
ects on  materials  research  and  radiation 
to  be  carried  on  in  private  and  State 
irLstitutions.  Th.e  Joint  Committee  has 
asJsed  for  a  report  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  the  high  energy 
physics  program  which  is  due  in  Janu- 
ary 1961.  which,  we  hope,  will  cover  the 
rellitionship  and  costs  of  these  projects 
and  other  research  fields. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Stanford  proj- 
ect, which  is  of  some  concern  and  we 
hope  will  receive  attention  during  the 
recess  is  as  to  what  the  organizational 
arrangements  will  be  for  operating  the 
project.  The  Joint  Committee  inquired 
into  this  last  year  and  received  only 
general  answers.  We  were  surprL-^ed  this 
year  to  find  that  apparently  no  prog- 
ress had  been  made  m  determining  how 
the  project  was  gomg  to  be  run.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to  know 
how  a  $105  to  a  $150  million  project  is 
going  to  be  organized  and  administered. 

Lastly,  there  were  some  problems  re- 
lating to  patents  and  conflict's  of  inter- 
est which  were  looked  into  during  the 
recess.  It  appears  tiiat  the  patent 
problem  has  been  largely  taken  care  of. 
Whether  or  not  the  conflicts  of  interest 
problem  has  been  adequately  handled 
remains  to  be  seen. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point 
outi  that  the  Joint  Committee  inquired 
of  the  AEC  as  to  whether  or  not  the  $3 
mifiion  provided  for  the  Stanford  ac- 
celerator was  adequate  to  make  prog- 
ress on  the  project.  The  letter  from  the 
AcCin?  Chturman  of  the  AEC  confirmed 
that  progress  would  be  made.  This  is 
contained  on  pages  10-11  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill,  as  follows; 

IB  is  the  Commiaslon's  view  that  the 
anil  int   of   $3   mUllon   for   design   and   en- 


gineering together  with  the  operating  funds 
for  continued  development  work  U  ade- 
quate for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Stanford  to  make  progress  on  the 
project. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield '  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Youncf.r  1 . 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  a  while  auo  when  the 
majority  leader  told  how  this  Congress 
appropriated  $1,600  million  for  the  Man- 
hattan project  without  any  quibbling  or 
any  information  at  all  in  order  to  achieve 
something  that  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  this  country.  Here  we  are. 
even  granting  all  of  the  figures  Kiven  by 
Uie  opponents,  quibbling:  over  a  question 
of  a  few  million  dollars  on  a  project  that 
they  say  must  be  built,  but  Uiey  want  it 
built  m  the  future.  I  wish  this  Congress 
could  rise  to  the  heights  that  the  Con- 
gress did  when  they  were  appealed  to  on 
the  Manhattazi  project  and  go  aht-ad  and 
authorize  this  project  which  they  all  say 
is  going  to  be  built  anyway. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  DLTIHAM.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-tsembled, 

Swc  101  Pi-ANT  OR  Fac  iLrrT  AcxjuismoN  ob 
CoNSTBUc-riON — There  l*  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  261a  (1)  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  rxim  of 
$311,476,000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  property  or  any  facility  or  for 
plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construction, 
or  expansion  as  loUows; 

(a)  SPBCI.U.  NDCLEAM  MATESIALS 

Project  61  a- 1,  modifications  to  produc- 
tion and  supporting  Installations.  tlO.OOO.- 
000. 

Project  6l-*-2,  billet  production  plant, 
»1. 800.000. 

Project  61"a-3,  heat  treatment  and  inspec- 
tion modifications.  Femald,  Ohio.  $2,500,000. 

Project  61-*-4,  development  lalxiratory 
building.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  tTSe.OOO. 

Project  61  a  5,  plutonlum  reclamation 
plant,  Hanford,  Washington.  $2,900,000. 

Project  ei-a-6.  moderator  purification  Im- 
provements, Savannah  River.  South  Caro- 
lina. $2,500,000. 

(b)  Atomic  WEAPO.vs  — 

Project  61-b-l.  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  Installallons,  $10,000.- 
000. 

Project  61  b- 2,  high- velocity  test  track. 
Sandla  Base.  New  Mexico,  $2,100,000 

Project  61-l>-3.  special  metals  fabrication 
plant.  $3,000,000 

( c ,    Atomic  weapons. — 

Project  fll-c-1,  contaminated  waste  plant, 
Lo6  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $2,000,000. 

(d)    Reactor  DE\ELOPMKNT. — 

Project  61-<1-1.  additions  and  raodiflcAtlon* 
to  Chemical  Engineering  Building.  Argonne 
National  Lal)oratory.  Illinois.  $2,000,000. 

Project  61-d-2.  special  purpose  test  Instal- 
lation addition,  Santa  Susana,  California. 
$1,200,000 

Project  61-d-3,  technical  space  for  8PKRT, 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station.  Idaho, 
$500,000. 


Project  61-d-4,  critical  building,  Brook- 
hav<!n  National  Laboratory,  New  York,  $600,- 
000. 

Pioject  61-d-5,  last  reactor  core  test  In- 
stallation, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
New  Mexico.  $6,900,000. 

Pioject  61-d-6,  plutonlum  fuel  service  and 
deve-lopment  building,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  $600,000. 

Project  61-d-7,  test  Installation  for  Proj- 
ect Rover,  $20,000,000. 

Project  61-d-8.  test  Installation  for  Proj- 
ect Pluto.  $15,000,000. 

Project  61-d  9,  advanced  test  reactor, 
$24,000,000. 

Project  61-d-lO,  power  reactor  plants  for 
the  Antarctic.  $13,000,000. 

(e)  Reactor  development. — 

Project  61  e  1.  additions  and  modifications, 
MTR-ETR  area,  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station.  Idaho.  $800,000 

Project  61-e-2.  site  utilities,  Brookhaven 
National    Laboratory,    New    York,    $1,250,000. 

Project  61-e  3.  quiirtcrs  for  visiting  scien- 
tists. Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  New 
York,  $550,000. 

(f)  Physical  research. — 

Project  61-f-l.  bubble  chamber  house. 
BrtK>khaven  National  Laboratory.  New  York, 
$1  660,000 

Project  61-f-2,  Princeton-Pennsylvania  ac- 
celerator addition,  Princeton.  New  Jersey, 
$10,820,000. 

Project  61-f-3,  accelerator  and  reactor 
additions  and  modifications,  Brookhaven 
National    Laboratory,    New    York.    $1,085,000. 

Project  61-f-4,  high  flux  i.sotope  reactor, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Tennessee, 
$12,000,000 

Project  61- f  5.  accelerator  Improvements. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California. 
$500,000 

Project  61  f-6.  major  bevatron  Improve- 
ments, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Cali- 
fornia, $9,600,000 

Project  61-f-7,  design  and  engineering, 
linear  electron   accelerator,   $3,000,000. 

Project  61-f-8,  materials  research  labora- 
tory. University  of   EUnols.  $5,600,000. 

Project  61  f  9.  radiation  laboratory, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  $2,200,000. 

(g)  PhTSICAL  RESEARCH. 

Project  61  g  1,  metallurgy  building  exten- 
sion, Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  New 
York,  $655,000. 

Project  61-g-2,  addition  to  cyclotron 
building,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
California,  $500,000. 

(h)    BlOLOCT  AND  MEDICINE. — 

Project  61-h-l.  Installations  for  support  of 
biomedical  research  In  atomic  energy, 
$5,000,000. 

(1)  Community. — 

Project  61-1  1,  real  estate  development.  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $435,000. 

Project  61  1  2,  elementary  school  addition, 
Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  $145,000. 

Project  61  1-3.  steam  transmission  line, 
Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  $135,000 

(J)    General  plant  projects — $34,175,000. 

Sec.  102  Limitations — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101  (a),  (bi.  (d),  (f), 
and  ( h  ) ,  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost 
of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  p>er  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsections  101  (c). 
(e).  (g),  and  (1).  only  If  the  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  estimated 
cost  set  forth  for  that  project 

(ci  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  lOl(J)  only  If  It 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

1.  For  community  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project 


shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  any  building  in- 
cluded in  such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

2.  For  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  included  in  such 
a    project    shall    be    $100,000 

3  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  undertaken 
under  subsection  101  (J)  shall  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that  subsection  by 
more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  Advance  Planning  and  Design. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  for  advance  planning,  con- 
struction design,  and  architectural  services. 
In  connection  with  projects  which  are  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  104.  Restoration  or  Replacement. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  re- 
place plants  or  facilities  destroyed  or  other- 
wise seriously  damaged,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
for  such  purposes. 

Sec  105.  Currently  Available  Funds. — In 
addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion by  section  101  of  this  Act.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  currently  available  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Sec.  106.  StiBSTiTUTiONs. — Funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start 
any  other  new  project  for  which  an  estimate 
was  not  Included  in  this  Act  if  it  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  project  or  portion  of  a  project 
authorized  in  subsections  101(a),  (b).  and 
(c)  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof  is  within 
the  limit  of  cost  of  the  project  for  which  sub- 
stitution is  to  be  made,  and  the  Commission 
certifies  that — 

(a)  the  project  is  essential  to  the  common 
defense  and  security; 

(b)  the  new  project  is  required  by  changes 
in  weapon  characteristics  or  weapon  logistic 
operations;  and 

(c)  It  Is  unable  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  any  person.  Including  a  licensee,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  to  fur- 
nish from  a  privately  owned  plant  or  facility 
the  product  or  services  to  be  provided  in 
the  new  project. 

Sec  107.  Amendment  or  Prior  Year 
Projects. —  (a)  Section  101(d)  of  Public  Law 
84-506,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  "Project  57-d-l,  high 
energy  accelerator,  $27,000,000"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "Project  57-d-l .  zero  gradient 
synchrotron,  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
Illinois,   $42,000,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  86-50  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  figure  "$5,000,000"  for  project 
60-e-12,  alterations  to  Shippingport  reactor 
facilities,  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure "$9,000,000". 

Sec.  108  Project  Rescissions. —  (a)  Public 
Law  86-50  is  amended  by  rescinding  there- 
from authorization  for  a  project,  except  for 
funds  heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  60-C-2.  special  processing  plant, 
phase  II,  Mound  Laboratory,  Ohio,  $3,800,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  85-590,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,    as   follows: 

Project  69-b-4,  special  processing  plant. 
Mound  Laboratory,  Ohio,  $2,000,000. 

Project  59-C-8,  lineal  acceleration  tester, 
Llvermore.  California,  $390,000. 

Project  59-g-3,  gamma  process  develop- 
ment irradiator,  $1,600,000. 

(c)  PubUc  Law  85-162,  as  amended.  Is 
further    amended    by   rescinding    therefrom 


authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore    obligated,    as   follows: 

Project  5&-b-5.  additions  to  scrap  plants, 
various  sites,  $1 .500.000 

Project  58-c  2,  weapi  ns  special  component 
plant,  $6,000,000. 

(d)  Pubic  Law  84-506.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project  except  for  funds 
heretofore   obligated,    as   follows: 

Project  57-a-7,  modifications  to  existing 
production  facilities  for  increased  efficiency 
and  safety,  Hanford.  Washington,  $3,000,000. 

Sec.  109.  CooFERATr. E  Power  Reactor  Dem- 
onstration Program. —  (a)  Section  111  A 
Public  Law  85-162,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  date  "June  30. 
1960,"  in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30, 
1961." 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimlssion 
the  sum  of  $40,000,000  Ui  be  available,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  heretofore  authorized, 
for  carrying  out  the  Commission's  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in 
Sections  110  and  112  of  Public  Law  86-50. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  program  au- 
thorization, specified  in  subsection  110(b) 
of  Public  Law  86-50,  is  Increased  by  $45,000.- 
COO.  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
under  subsection  llOic)  of  Public  Law  86-50, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  000  in  the  aggregate, 
to  provide  research  and  development  as- 
sistance in  support  of  unsolicited  proposals 
from  the  utility  Industry  to  construct  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

(c)  Section  110  of  Public  Law  86-50  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "two"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection    id). 

Sec  110  Cooperative  Research  and  De- 
velopment Program  With  Canada. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  261(a)  (2 1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  for  use  in  a  cooperative  program 
of  research  and  development  in  connection 
with  heavy  water  moderated  nuclear  power- 
plants  to  be  conducted  under  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  signed  on  the  15th  day 
of  June  1955,  as  now  or  hereafter  modified 

Sec  111,  Desigk  and  Engineering 
STt,T)iES. — The  Commission  Is  authorired 
within  its  discretion  to  proceed  with  design 
and  engineering  studies  to  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following: 

<a)    Facilities    for   food    irradiation; 

(b)    Power  reactor  of  steam-cooled  type 
The    Commission     may    submit    reports    on 
studies  under  this  section  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  by  April  1,  1961. 

Mr.  HOSMER  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dL-^pensed  with  and 
that  the  bill  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque-st  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmee:  On 
page  4,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  "Project 
61-f-7,  design  and  engineering,  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator,  $3,000,000. "  and  Insert 
"Project  61-f-7,  linear  electron  accelerator, 
$107,200,000." 

Mr,  HOSMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
at   the   point  now    where   the   issue   is 
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drawn.  It  is  drawn  on  a  project  that 
everybody  agrees  is  a  good  one.  a  neces- 
sary one  and  one  that  has  to  be  built — a 

project  that  will  Insure  the  scientific 
leadership  of  the  United  States,  The 
only  difference  from  the  financial  stand- 
point is  whether  we  are  going  to  spend 
$4  million  on  it  this  year  or  spend  $3 
million  on  it  this  year.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  a  quality  project 
and  getting  a  topnotch  machine  that 
will  pull  together  the  scientific  team  that 
is  needed  to  produce  this,  we  are  facing 
a  much  greater  issue.  We  are  facing 
an  issue  akin  to  that  mentioned  by  the 
majority  leader  when  he  said  that  the 
Congress  had  risen  to  its  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  Manhattan  project.  We 
are  also  dealme  with  a  much  vaster  i.^^- 
sue  because  this  particular  machinery 
in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  world  is 
something  that  is  incomparable  from  the 
standpoint  of  potential  accomplishment; 
something  that  is  incomparable  from  the 
standpoint  of  pre.>»tige  of  the  country 
that  undertakes  it.  So  my  colleajiies 
for  $1  miUion  actual  appropiiations  in- 
crease in  authorization  of  the  full  proj- 
ect that  this  year  would  involve,  you  can 
buy  that  tremendous  prestige;  for  the  $1 
million  you  can  put  that  team  of  top- 
notch  scientific  experts  together  to  do 
the  job  the  way  it  should  be  clone — the 
way  that  this  United  States  of  America 
oupht  to  do  a  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  that  $1  million  you  will  probably 
get  $5  million  or  $10  million  or  515  mil- 
lion in  return  because  if  you  delay  this 
thing,  you  are  going  to  run  into  cost 
escalation  factors  tliat  will  exceed  the 
$1  million  many  many  times.  This  is  a 
science  issue — this  is  a  science  issue,  my 
colleagues,  and  it  is  an  issue  of  whether 
you  are  eoins;  to  support  the  scientific 
community  and  support  the  Nation's  sci- 
entific effort  with  this  project  or  whether 
you  are  not.  The  Joint  Atomic  Commit- 
tee contrary  to  the  way  some  of  the 
Members  have  talked  twiay.  when  they 
issued  their  report  on  basic  science  in 
1958.  after  listening  to  one  Nobel  Prize 
winner  after  another  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner, asked  for  and  pleaded  for  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  expenditures  in  this 
basic  science  field  for  just  this  kind  of 
research  tools  be  doubled  and  trebled. 
And  that  is  the  issue  today.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  this  thing'  Are  we  going 
to  have  the  best?  Are  we  sjomg  to  keep 
our  national  scientific  leadership? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
knows  in  order  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
confusion  concerning  this  project,  the 
minority  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Enereiy  Commission  to  clarify 
the  position  of  the  Commission,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  what  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  had  to  say ; 

If  the  project  were  authorized  In  nhia  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  for  design  engineering 
only  and  was  not  fu'.ly  authorized  until  June 
of  19fll,  It  appears  that  the  most  serlouB 
effect  will  be  the  lack  of  ability  tc  recruit 
certain  additional  key  scientists  whom 
Stanford  considers  are  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment and  design  of  the  accelerator  and 
experlmenUU  facilities. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  every  one  of  you  can  go 
home  after  this  session  Is  over  and  be 
able  to  say  that  his  action  today  pre- 
vented a  gap  In  U.S.  science;  that 
he  would  not  permit  this  to  lag  by 
congressional  defaulL  There  will  be  no 
lag  and  there  will  be  no  gap  if  action  is 
taken  favorably  on  this  amendment  to- 
day, and  I  plead  with  you  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  any  outstanding  nuclear 
pliysici.-.t  in  this  country  who  is  opposed 
to  beginning  the  construction  of  this 
project  at  the  earliest  possible  date? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  There  is  none  such. 
There  is  none  such  and  there  is  no  scien- 
tiific  leadership  in  the  world  that  does 
not  today  look  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
this  country  lives  up  to  Its  role  of  lead- 
ership by  boldly  moving  ahead  with  this 
project  or  loses  that  leadership  by  in- 
action today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

!  Mr.  DURHAM  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
s$id  in  my  opening  statement,  there  is 
no  cne  on  the  committee  who  is  op- 
posed to  this  project.  It  is  a  question 
cl  opinion.  I  think  it  is  based  on  sound 
evidence  and  sound  judcment,  that  we 
obtain  a  detailed  cost  estimate  on  this 
project.  When  we  look  at  the  list  of 
construction  of  accelerators:  cosmotron. 
bevatron.  ZGS,  Argonne.  and  Harvard, 
we  see  we  started  out  with  an  imtiai  cost 
of  $4  million  for  the  cosmotron  and  it 
v;ent  to  $13  million.  The  others  also  had 
increases.  The  total  cast  was  $72,300  000 
at  the  start,  and  now  it  is  $124,400,000 
We  have  been  trying  at  all  times,  all 
through  this  program,  to  brmg  to  this 
Congress  and  to  the  country  whatever 
was  necessary  to  do  the  job.  But  we 
have  always  tried  to  do  it  based  on  evi- 
dence and  based  on  facts,  so  that  we 
would  not  get  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
spending,  as  I  said  this  morning,  like  we 
did  on  the  wind  tunnels,  when  we  wasted 
a  lot  of  money,  we  pulled  the  thing  to- 
gether and  said,  "No,  we  are  going  to 
have  some  judgment  and  some  good  esti- 
mates." 

Now  we  have  handled  a  very  scientific 
matter  that  came  out  of  the  old  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  about  1940  or 
1941.  It  becran  in  the  old  days  with  the 
Fermi  reactor  under  Stagg  Field  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  out  of  which  has 
come  all  of  this  scientific  development 
that  we  are  discussing  tc»day.  The  Con- 
gress, in  my  judgment,  has  provided 
funds  for  these  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental physicists  to  work  with  when 
they  were  ready. 

I  have  talked  to  physicists  all  over  the 
country- 

We  have  heard  talk  about  budget- 
busting.  We  do  not  want  to  throw  this 
thing  wide  open  without  knowledge  and 
without  facts.  All  we  are  asking  you  to 
do  is  to  give  it  study.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  project.     I  have  stated  that  dozens 


of  times.  I  offered  an  amendment  giv- 
ing them  $3  million  when  they  said  they 
wore  only  going  to  ask  for  $2'.j  million. 
There  will  be  no  undue  delay  In  this 
thing. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  VVESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
authorize  in  full  the  linear  electron  ac- 
celerator proposed  by  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

In  addition  to  the  convincing  argu- 
ments already  made  by  my  colleagues. 
I   would  like  to  emphasize  two  poLnts: 

First.  This  project  has  been  tlior- 
oughly  studied.  The  original  proposal 
for  this  accelerator  was  made  by  Stan- 
ford University  in  1957.  after  4  years  of 
serious  study  by  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  Stanford  who  had  performed 
many  experiments  m  this  field  and  were 
working  on  smiilar  machines  of  smaller 
scale.  In  1958.  a  special  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Panel  on  High  Energy 
Physics  reviewed  and  recommended  tiie 
Stanford  accelerator  Later,  in  1958,  the 
President  convened  a  si)ecial  panel  of 
scientists  consi.sting  of  members  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  AEC  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  on  November  16,  1938,  Uiis  pan- 
el, after  careful  review  of  our  entire 
high  energy  program  as  well  as  this 
project,  recommended  the  Stanford  ac- 
celerator as  the  next,  and  a  necessary, 
step 

In  May  1959,  the  President  reviewed 
the  previous  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions, decided  that  it  was  worthwhile, 
and  accordingly  the  AEC  requested  con- 
gressional authorization. 

In  July  and  August  1959.  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  held  de- 
tailed hearings.  pubUshed  as  a  649-page 
document  entitled  "Stanford  Linear 
Electron  Accelerator."  containing  a  mul- 
titude of  technical  details  and  data  on 
the  project. 

But  the  Joint  Committee  decided,  in 
1959.  that  further  study  was  needed. 
During  the  fall,  the  AEC  coiiducted  a 
thorough  review,  investigating  all  mat- 
ters raised  by  the  AEC  and  the  Joint 
Committee.  In  March  1960.  the  AEC 
submitted  a  complete  "Status  Report" 
reprinted  at  pages  396-400  of  the  hear- 
ings this  year  entitled  "AEC  Authoriz- 
ing Legislation.  FLscal  Year  1961."  The 
Status  Report  indicates  that  because  of 
the  thorough  AEC  review,  all  matters  of 
possible  conflicts  of  interest,  power  sup- 
ply, site  location,  methods  of  consti-uc- 
tion,  and  cost  estimates  have  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  resolved. 

With  regard  to  cost  estmiates.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  page  20  of  the  sep- 
arate views  in  our  minority  report: 

BocauM  the  majority  report  states  that 
"more  design  and  engineering  might  result 
In  better  cost  estimates,"  wc  believe  It  neces- 
sary to  empha-size  the  thoroughness  of  the 
cost  reviews  already  made  Volume  3.  page 
XI  2  of  the  Blume  report  contains  a  table 
entitle*!  "Comparison  of  Project  Cost  Eatl- 
mate» — State  1  Construction,"  setting  forth 
columns  of  estimated  costs  at  five  different 
sites,  and  demonstrating  that  the  8&nd  Hill 
Bite  would  have  the  lowest  co6t  Then,  be- 
ginning at  page  XV  7,  there  cotnmencea  a 
table  enUtlod  "Sand  HUl  Site,  Sta^e  1  Con- 
■tractlon.    Project    Ooet    Kstimates,"    which 


sets  out,  for  eight  pagea,  a  detalleti  cort 
breakdown  and  schedule,  followed  by  a  lUt 
of  drawings  and  site  location  plans. 

In  January  1960  the  special  panel  of 
scientists  convened  again  and  once  more 
recommended  the  project  In  the  follow- 
ing words: 

In  particular,  this  panel  wishes  to  reaffirm 
Its  recommendation  to  start  Immediately 
the  construction  of  the  linear  electron  accel- 
erator proposed  by  Stanford  University,  and 
to  exjM^ess  Its  concern  about  the  delay  which 
has  been  encountered  In  authorialng  this 
machine  to  date. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  further  hearings  and  AEC 
Chairman  McCone  and  CommLssioner 
John  H.  Williams  testified  once  more  In 
strung  support  of  the  project. 

Second.  This  accelerator  will  be  able 
to  perform  new  and  important  experi- 
ments. Scientists  have  testified  before 
our  committee  on  the  advances  in  re- 
cent years  in  understanding  the  funda- 
mental constitution  uf  matter — the 
structure  of  molecules  atoms,  protons, 
neutrons,  electrons,  and  strange  parti- 
cles. The  study  of  the  atomic  nucleus 
is  important,  has  led  to  important  na- 
tional defense  discoveries  in  the  past, 
and  has  arou.sed  the  Interest  of  scien- 
tists the  world  over.  This  knowledge 
can  be  efTectlvely  advanced  only  through 
the  use  of  ultrahigh  energy  accelera- 
tors of  diverse  capabilities  Dr  Leland 
J.  Haworth.  Director  of  the  Brookhaven 
National  lAboratoi-y.  stated  at  page  77 
of  the  1959  hearings  concerning  the 
Stanford  accelerator: 

The  unique  j>otrntlaIlty  of  the  prop>ORed 
aocelerator  lies,  however  in  the  possibilities 
It  affords  for  .stnictural  studies  of  elemen- 
tary part.cles 

During  the  hearings  this  year,  I  asked 
.some  questions,  understandable  to  lay- 
men, of  r>r  John  H.  Williams  as  to  the 
tjrpe  of  particles  that  would  be  sought 
In  this  machine: 

Represeutatlve  Wksti^nd.  There  U  not  one 
fundamental  particle  that  you  are  seeking? 

I>r.  Wn,LiAMS.  No.  There  are  over  30  that 
we  have  seen.  The  fundamental  difference 
between  what  we  can  do  with  existing  ma- 
chines and  the  so-called  Stanford  accelera- 
tor Is  that  all  the  exisUi.g  machines  that 
get  up  to  this  energy  are  proton  machines. 
There  U  no  electron  machine  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  SUuiford  accelerator  avail- 
able. In  other  words,  we  believe  by  build- 
ing this  s<5-cfillod  linear  electron  accelerator 
we  win  be  making  the  nert  and  m<^>st  Im- 
portant advance  In  the  science  of  high  energy 
physics. 

I  also  asked  Dr.  Williams  the  difference 
between  an  electron  and  a  proton  ma- 
chine and  received  the  following  an- 
swe  r : 

Representative  Westland  What  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  electron  and  proton  ma- 
chine? What  do  you  hope  to  find  In  one 
tJiat  you  don't  find  In  the  other? 

Dr.  Wii-LiAMs.  There  Is  a  very  6p>eciflo  dif- 
fer* iice  between  them.  In  the  electron  ma- 
chl  le  oiie  Is  Investigating  the  lnter.ict:on  of 
electrons  On  this  ch.-\rt  y^u  will  see  the 
electrons  are  the  lightest  of  the  re«il  p.o-tlclee 
witi  any  flni*e  mass.  Interacting  thnnigh 
Its  Jlectrlc  field  with  the  field  of  protons  and 
net  trons  In  the  nucletis.  Is  called  an  elec- 
tromagnetic Interaction  Because  of  the  na- 
tur?  of  the  theory  we  understand  that  Inter- 
act-on   better.     If  we  talk  about  the  IntMr- 
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action  of  a  proton  or  neutitMi  with  other 
protons  and  neutrons  In  the  nticleua,  that  is 
a  description  which  we  really  cton't  under- 
stand fully.  So  there  Is  quite  a  different 
thing  between  proton  and  electron  machines. 
The  opinions  of  our  scientists  about  the 
value  of  this  machine,  and  its  Importance 
in  our  continuing  scientific  competition 
with  Soviet  Russia,  has  been  amply  and 
convincingly  demonstrated  during  the 
hearings  before  our  committee. 

In  summary-,  this  project  has  already 
been  thoroughly  studied.  Further  study 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  will 
cause  more  delay  and  increased  ultimate 
costs.  This  accelerator  will  be  able  to 
perform  new  and  important  experiments 
considered  extremely  important  by  our 
scientists  which  will  greatly  advance 
knowledge  and  aid  us  in  our  continuing 
scientific  competition  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  year 
President  Eisenhcwer  has  requested  con- 
struction authorization  for  a  linear  ac- 
celerator as  a  vital  .^tep  in  the  field  of 
high  energy  nuclear  physics  basic  re- 
search. The  United  States  is  ahead  in 
the  field  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  to  me 
it  seems  important  that  we  stay  out  in 
front. 

The  action  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  failing  to  respond  to 
the  President's  construction  request  will 
result  in  an  unfortunate  delay  in  ob- 
taining such  an  accelerator.  I  support 
an  amendment  to  H  R.  11713  for  the 
project  authorization.  In  other  words, 
I  favor  the  full  request;  not  just  $3  mil- 
lion for  design  studies.  This  is  a  fully 
tested  and  proven  program  and  no  good 
purpose  will  be  served  by  a  delay.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ultimate  project  cost 
would  increase. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  Pi-iday  after- 
noon I  wotild  like  to  present  a  proposi- 
tion to  my  colleagues  which  I  think  will 
be  attractive.  If  you  will  listen  to  me 
intently  on  this  one  point  for  2  minutes, 
I  guarantee  you  I  will  be  through.  Here 
it  is. 

Everyone  here  this  afternoon  has  said 
that  this  accelerator  should  be  built, 
but  the  only  question  is.  Do  we  have  re- 
liable cost  estimates? 

Now,  where  is  the  major  area  where 
the  cost  estimates  are  doubted?  The 
majority  of  the  committee  has  said  that 
it  is  in  the  area  of  cooling  and  shielding. 
Most  scientists  agree.  Even  the  civil 
engineers  cannot  start  their  calculations 
until  they  know  how  much  dirt  and  how 
much  cement  and  concrete  is  to  be  re- 
quired to  shield  this  machine.  Now 
then,  how  are  we  going  to  get  reliable 
cost  estimates  for  the  cooling  and  shield- 
ing unless  we  have  the  best  people  avail- 
able? 

I  wiU  close  by  quoting  the  people  who 
will  be  doing  this  job.  They  argue  against 
partial  authorization  and  they  say  "As 
an  example,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
cruit experienced  high -energy-  particle 
physicists  who  would  be  involved  in  more 
detailed  calculations  of  shielding. - 

M>-  point  is  this:  The  only  question  is 
the  cost  estimate.    The  major  part,  or 


the  major  area  In  doubt.  Is  ttie  area  of 
shielding  and  cooling,  and  we  must  have 
the  most  reliable  and  best  technical  peo- 
ple you  can  find  to  get  this  data.  We  do 
not  think  we  can  get  them  unless  we 
have  full  authorization.  I  ask  your  sup- 
pcwt  of  the  Hosmer  amendment. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Craig  Hosmeb,  to  author- 
ize in  full  the  linear  electron  accelerator 
proposed  by  Stanford  University.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  important  proj- 
ect. But  more  than  that,  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  support  our  scientists. 
When  a  program  and  a  project  have 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  by  a  top  panel 
of  distinguished  scientists,  who  have 
made  a  unanimous,  and  an  enthusiastic, 
recommendation.  I  believe  we  should 
give  them  support,  especially  in  view  of 
our  continuing  scientific  competition 
with  Soviet  Russia. 

First.  The  $3  million  design  and  en- 
gineering authorization  will  delay  the 
project  and  increase  the  total  ccsts.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  28, 
1960,  to  me  from  the  Honorable  John 
A.  McCone,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  This  letter  indicates 
that,  even  assuming  prompt  authoriza- 
tion next  year,  commencement  of  use- 
ful experiments  will  be  delayed  an  esti- 
mated 6  to  9  months,  total  estimated 
construction  costs  will  be  increased  $2 
to  $3  million  due  to  escalation,  and  pos- 
sibly an  additional  $1  million  more  be- 
cause of  the  uncertain  status  and  in- 
efficiency resulting  from  partial  author- 
ization. 

Second.  Staff  recruiUnent  will  be  dif- 
ficult. As  pointed  out  by  this  letter,  it 
appears  that  the  most  serious  effect  of 
partial  authorization  will  be  "the  lack  of 
ability  to  recruit  certam  additional  key 
scientists  which  Stanford  considei-s  es- 
sential in  the  development  and  design  of 
the  accelerator  and  experimental  facili- 
ties." Many  competent  scientists  have 
testified  that  the  first  step  vital  to  a 
project  of  this  importance  is  to  recruit 
topnotch  scientists  and  engineers. 
Under  partial  authorization  this  cannot 
be  done. 

Third.  We  are  in  a  competition  with 
Russia  in  the  basic  research  fields.  The 
scientists  in  our  country,  many  of  our 
best  scientific  minds,  are  terrifically 
excited  and  enthusiastic  about  the  pros- 
pects of  high  energy  physics — the  dis- 
coveries wiiich  have  been  made,  and  the 
discoveries  they  feel  can  yet  be  made. 
I  feel  that  if  we  in  Congress  falter,  if  we 
delay,  if  we  give  our  scientists  some- 
thing short  of  complete.  nonpoUticaJ 
support,  the  United  States  will  be  the 
loser. 

Our  scientists  tell  us  that  funds  for 
high  energy  physics  should  be  in- 
creased, not  decrt^ased.  and  they  are 
talking  about  this  coming  fiscal  year 
1961.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1960.  from  this  special  panel  of 
scientists— pages  27-29  of  our  sepai-ate 
views: 

At  present  the  United  States  Is  leadUag 
the   WOTld   in  high-euergy   physics,   oiie   of 
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the  most  dynamic  areas  of  science  which, 
as  a  byproduct,  Is  training  some  of  our 
brightest  physicists 

To  maintain  this  leadership,  tD  continue 
the  growth  of  this  science  and  to  continue 
the  training  of  some  of  our  best  minds,  re- 
ouires  vigorous  support  by  the  Fe<leral  Gov- 
e'rnmen:  The  panel  is  concerned  that  the 
fiscal  year  1961  budget  for  high -energy  phys- 
ics as"  submitted  to  the  Congress,  is  too  low 
The  reduced  construction  obligation  envis- 
aged for  fiscal  year  1961.  as  compared  with 
fiscal  year  1960.  implies  a  level  of  activity 
in  the 'future  which  may  jeopardl7e  our  pres- 
ent leading  position  in  the  world  in  this 
held  The  authorization  of  the  Stanford 
accelerator  and  other  antlcipatec.  construc- 
tion over  the  next  5  years,  which  the  panel 
considers  essential  for  an  effectbe  develop- 
ment of  the  high-energy  physics  field,  will 
require  an  increasing  annual  expenditure 
for  high-energy  physics  which  may  approach 
some  $200  million  by  1965. 

With  respect  to  project  61-1-7  in  this 
bill — which  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on  this  afternoon— the  sp(?cial  panel 
of  distinguished  scientists  clearly,  force- 
fully, and  unanimously  state<i  its  view, 
and  I  quote  from  page  27,  appendix  A 
to  our  separate  views : 

In  particular.  thU  panel  wishes  to  reaffirm 
Its  recommendation  to  start  immediately  the 
construction  of  the  linear  electrcn  accelera- 
tor proposed  by  Stanford  Unlver;lty.  and  to 
express  Its  concern  about  the  delay  which  has 
been  encountered  in  authorizing  this  ma- 
chine to  date  All  the  experimental  poten- 
tialities of  this  machine,  whlc^  the  panel 
foresaw  last  year,  still  loolc  as  attractive  as 
they  did  then.  In  addition,  new  potentiali- 
ties have  developed  for  which  this  high- 
Intensity,  high-energy  electron  machine  Is 
well  suit-ed 

The  scientific  point  of  view  is  clear. 
The  project  deserves  support, 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Hou.se  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  to  authorize  in 
full  the  linear  electron  accelerator  pro- 
posed by  Stanford  University 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Mr.  Cl-:airman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  debate  a  great  deal 
further  as  far  as  the  majority  side  is 
concerned.  I  have  pointed  C'Ut  that  in 
one  instance  we  had  an  estimate  for  an 
accelerator  that  started  out  at  $15  mil- 
lion and  has  now  grown  to  $42  million. 
This  particular  estimate  of  $105  million 
or  $107  million  may  be  an  accurate  esti- 
mate, and  it  may  not.  We  do  not  know 
I  point  out  NASA  just  recently  let  a  con- 
tract to  1  of  12  bidders.  Tt\G  contract 
was  for  $18  million.  In  this  particular 
instance  it  has  mushroomed  to  $105  mil- 
lion and  they  tell  us  that  it  Is  going  even 
higher  on  this  particular  project. 

So.  this  is  not  a  matter  of  being  for  or 
against  science  This  Is  a  matter  of 
spending  American  public  funds  In  a 
constructive  and  sound  mariner  This 
Congress  cannot  be  accused  of  not  being 
for  science.  We  are  authorizing  more 
than  $9  billion  a  year  for  research  and 
development  In  the  scientific  f^eld,  In 
addition  to  another  $9  billion  that  Is 
being  spent  by  Industry  This  Nation 
is  spending  close  to  $18  billion  a  year  In 
scientific  research  and  .development. 
But  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  waste  In  that 
spending  In  my  opinion  and  whenever  a 
responsible  committee  of  the  Congress 
can  look  at  this  very  difficult  and  com- 
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plicated  problem,  and  can  see  that  we 
can  save  a  few  million  dollars,  as  we 
have  already  on  this  project,  then  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  that  committee  to 
do  so.  The  majority  feels  that  they  are 
handling  this  in  an  orderly,  sound  and 
timely  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  Commit- 
tee support  the  majority  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
reason  I  do  so  is  to  allay  the  fears  of 
Members  who  I  know  are  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  our  research  pro- 
gram. If  this  amendment  is  defeated 
it  will  not  in  any  appreciable  way  delay 
a  sound  program  in  the  field  of  high 
energy-  physics. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  impression  has 
been  left  that  unles-s  we  authorize  imme- 
diately the  Stanford  accelerator  we  will 
cause  a  serious  gap  in  the  high  energy 
field  particularly  as  it  relates  to  electron 
acceleration.  ThLs  is  not  correct  be- 
cause within  a  year  and  a  half  a  6  billion 
electron  volt  electron  accelerator  will  bo 
completed  at  Cambridge,  Mass  This 
will  be  an  effective  machine  for  electron 
acceleration  that  will  contribute  greatly 
to  our  high-energy  research  while  we 
are  perfecting  the  Stanford  project. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Cambridge 
machine  is  not  a  linear  accelerator, 
which  is  true.  But  some  scientists  be- 
lieve that  you  ar?  not  going  to  get  much 
more  information  out  of  the  linear  ac- 
celerator than  you  will  out  of  the  Cam- 
bridge type.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that  point.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  basis  for  the  argument.  But 
at  least  some  scientists  argue  this.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  type  of  data  that 
the  majority  of  the  committee  wanted 
to  have  before  giving  full  and  complete 
authorization  to  the  project. 

I  personally  favor  further  considera- 
tion of  the  project  early  next  year  and 
I  personally  will  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity withm  a  short  time  of  voting  for 
full  authorization  for  the  Stanford  accel- 
erator. But  I  think  that  what  has 
tran>pired  m  the  past  year  in  the  study 
of  this  project  indicat.es  that  the  com- 
mittee IS  wise  in  seeking  more  cost  data 
before  giving  final  and  complete  author- 
ization. 

We  know  they  originally  intended  to 
build  the  accelerator  in  a  tunnel  and 
when  the  committee  did  not  rush  the 
authorization  last  year  a  restudy  indi- 
cated that  the  tunnel  would  ha\e  been 
a  very  critical  and  serious  mistake.  As 
a  result  of  the  committee's  diligence  the 
plans  were  changed. 

I  feel  that  what  the  committee  is 
doing  here  is  proceeding  m  an  orderly 
fashion  so  that  when  we  do  come  to  the 
House  for  authorization  of  the  Si.anford 
accelerator  we  will  be  able  to  give  our 
colleagues  assurance  of  what  the  final 
cost  estimate  might  be. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  PRICE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wanted  to  clear  up 
the  matter  of  the  Cambridge  electronic 
accelerator.  It  Is  roughly  a  6-billion- 
electron-volt  Job  as  compared  to  a  20- 
billion-electron-volt  job.  In  other 
words,  the  power  of  the  Stanford  accel- 


erator is  infinitely  greater.  It  would  be 
like  doing  a  job  with  a  tack  hammer 
when  the  job  requires  a  sledge  hammer, 
which  is  the  big  linear  accelerator  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  today. 

Mr.  PRICE  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  accelerator  that  we  are  talking 
about  at  the  moment  at  Stanford  is  a 
10-biIlion-electron-volt  accelerator. 

Mr    HOSMER       10  to  20. 

Mr  PRICE  The  Cambridge  accel- 
erator can  go  up  to  10  billion  electron 
volts  also. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  am  sure  it  cannot 
go  up  to  that  figure  because  of  the  radi- 
ation loss, 

Mr  PRICE.  Scientists  disagree  with 
the  gentleman.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  argument  is  sound  that  we 
should  proceed  in  orderly  manner  in  all 
matters  of  authorization. 

Mr.  HOSMER  There  is  no  argu- 
ment among  the  scientists,  there  is  only 
argument  among  the  Congressmen. 

Mr  PRICE  Only  on  whether  we 
should  authorize  fully  before  we  have 
all  the  data  necessary  to  establish  a  firm 
cost  estimate. 

Mr  DURHAM  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr   HosmerI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
divi.sion  'demanded  by  Mr  Hosmer  » 
there  were  ayes  53.  noes  86 

So  thf  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  Uie  chair. 
Mr.  O'Neill.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iHR  11713'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  FJiergy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  513,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr   GUBSER     I  am,  Mr  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  OUB.sn  move§  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  .Joint  Commltice  on  Atomic  Energy  with 
liistrurtiDiis  to  report  the  tame  back  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment*;  On 
page  I,  line  7.  strike  out  ■'•311,476,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  $315,676,000  ';  and  on 
pa«e  4.  lines  19  and  30,  •trlke  out  "Project 
61-f-7,  design  and  engineering,  linear  elec- 
tron acceleraujr.  »3. 000,000  "  and  insert 
"Project  61-f-7,  linear  electron  accelerator, 
•  107,200.000." 

The    SPEAKER     Without   objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 

the  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.  GUBSER.     On  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  d<'mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  arid  nays  were  ordered 

The    question    wa.s    taken;    and    there 

weie — yeas  128.  nays  195,  not  voting  109, 

i-s  lollows: 

(No.  83] 
YEAS— 128 


Adair 
Alg.T 
Anr  ersen, 

Winn. 
Are  ads 
Au(  htucloaa 
Avery 
Baler 
Ballwln 
Barry 
Bats  NJ{. 
Bates 
Baiimhart 
Becker 
Bel  'her 
Bennett,  Mich 
BeiiUay 
Berry 
Betta 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bo.«h 
B<r(r 

Brcomfleld 
Bnwn,  Ohio 
Br<yhin 
Bii-ke.  Mriw 
Bn-nM.  Wis. 
C'ahiU 
CetlerberK 
Ch  niowelh 
Ch  perf\eld 
Charch 
ColUer 
Coite 
Cnonar 
Curtln 
Curtte,  MaKS 
Curtla.  Mo 
Da  Jdario 
DRJue 
De-ounlan 
De-wlnskl 


Abb'.tt 

Abernethy 

AdionlEto 

All«ert 

Ai.derson. 

ilont. 
Asiley 
A<'nnncire 
Aspinall 
Be  ring 
Han- 
Barrett 
BftHS.  TVnn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  P".a. 
Blitnlk 
Bmdemas 
Hr»T 

Breeding 
Brewster 
Brork 
Brooks,  La 
Brown,  Oa, 
B'ldice 
Burks.  Ky 
Bjrne   Pa. 
C»  nnon 
Ct  sry 
Ooffln 
Cobalan 
Cdoley 
Cunningham 
I>inlels 
I>»vls.  Trnn. 
D  'laney 
r>'nton 
DWS 
D  ngell 
Darn.  8  C. 
Diwn'.ng 
Doyle 
Dai  ski 
D  irham 
F'lniondeon 
B  llott.  Ala. 
E /eretl 
E.-lns 
F  illon 


Devine 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dore.  N  Y 

Owyer 

Elliott.  Pa. 

PenVoQ 

Ford 

Frellnghuy«;en 

Fulton 

Oavln 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Grlffln 

t'njbst-r 

HAgen 

Halleck 

H.ilpern 

Henderson 

He« 

H  lost  and 

Hoe V en 

HofTman.  Ill 

Holt 

HoUzman 

H'  Tan 

Hosmer 

.Jr;i.sen 

JvjhH!i&«Q 

J  idd 

Kr-\ma 

K.-Mh 

Kinit,  Calif 

Knox 

Ky! 

Laird 

T,r\nKPn 

Latla 

Lindsay 

Llp"^conib 

MrOlIloch 

McDonoiuKh 

NAYS — 196 
PasceU 


Mclntlre 

Mason 

May 

MPiider 

Minikrn 

Mtnfihiiil 

Monaipin 

Miiiuuia 

N  el, sen 

Norb'.ad 

Osrr.ers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Philbln 

Plmis 

PoIT 

Quie 

Ray 

Ree-s,  Kans. 

Pvlehlman 

T?  'bison 

R'e^rn  Mass 

Baylor 

Scheiick 

Srhneetx'U 

Simpson 

Smith   rallf 

Smith.  low* 

Bmlth.  Kans. 

t"  print;  pr 

Tabf-r 

Tr.\4;;ue.  CaVf 

T^nrn^ni,  Wyo 

ToUelson 

Utt 

Van  Ziiiidt 

Wali.wrlght 

WaKhansM- 

Wrls 

WnBtland 

W:dnaU 

WT''«n 

Younger 


Flood 

Plynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forrester 
Fountain 
Frarler 

FY.edel 

Ciallagher 

Oarnxats 

CJalhlngs 

Treorge 

Olaimo 

Orunahaa 

Gray 

Orten.  Oreg 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Haley 

Hiirdy 

HarKls 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrlaon 

Healey 

Hechler 

Herlonf 

Hogan 

Holifleid 

Kuddisaton 

Hull 

Inouys 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Oallf 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  WU. 

Jonas 

Jonoa,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 


Kiirth 

Knsem 

KaBtenmeler 

Keogh 

KUdiiv 

Kilgore 

King,  l-'tah 

K'.uczynski 

K  Twalskl 

I«ine 

Lank ford 

LeslXLskl 

levering 

I  ihonatl 

M.  Comiiick 

McFall 

McGlnley 

Mc  MiUan 

Mt:Sweea 

Mr\rdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Mahun 

Miitthews 

Metoair 

Me>er 

Miller.  Clem 

Mills 

Moelter 

Mocrhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  Okla. 

Mom 

Moulder 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Ntx 

Norrell 

cyBrten,  ri. 

O'Brien,  H .T. 

O'Hara.  UL 

O'Kon&kl 

OTfelll 

Ollrar 

Paaeman 

Patmaa 

Perkins 


Pfoet 

Saund 

Toll 

Poage 

Selden 

TVlmble 

Pre.ston 

Shelley 

Tuck 

Price 

Shipley 

UdaU 

Pro  k  op 

Slkea 

UUman 

Pucinskl 

Slier 

Vanlk 

Qtagley 

Bisk 

Vln«on 

Habaut 

Smith,  Miss. 

White  ner 

Itandaii 

Smith.  Va. 

Whitten 

Htuss 

Spence 

Wier 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Staggers 

WHUams 

Riley 

Steed 

Willis 

Rodlno 

Stubblefield 

Wnstead 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Sullivan 

Wright 

Roosevelt 

Thomafi 

Yates 

Rostenkowskl 

Thorr.pf»n.  N.J 

Znblockl 

ROUBh 

Thompaon.  Tex 

Santangelo 

Thorn  berry 

NOT   VOTING — 109 

Alexander 

Gilbert 

Pllcher 

Alford 

Grant 

Pillion 

Allen 

Hiiy^ 

Porter 

Andrews 

H.  bert 

Powell 

Anfuso 

Hemphill 

Rains 

.■\Trea 

HofT:nan.  Mich 

Reece  Tenn. 

Baliey 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Barden 

Ikard 

Rivers   Ala-ska 

BUtrh 

Jackson 

Rivers  S  C 

Boggs 

Kee 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Kellv 

Borers.  Colo. 

Bonner 

K'.Iburn 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bowles 

Klrwan 

Rooney 

Bovkln 

BUtchln 

Rutherford 

Bn:>oks.  Tex. 

lAfore 

St.  George 

B.''ow:i.  Mo. 

Landram 

Scherer 

Buckley 

Lennon 

Schwengel 

Burdlck 

Loeer 

Scott 

Burleson 

McDowell 

Shepp&rd 

Can  fie  Id 

MrGovem 

Short 

Carnahan 

MarhrowlCE 

Slack 

Cellpr 

MaRiiuson 

Stratton 

Chamberlain 

MiilUlard 

Taylor 

Chclf 

Marshall 

Teague.Tex 

Clark 

Martin 

Teller 

Coad 

Merrow 

Thompson,  La 

Colmer 

M.chei 

Van  Pelt 

C'>olf 

Mil'.er, 

Walter 

Corhett 

Cieorgv  P 

Wampler 

Davts.  Ga. 

Miller.  N.T. 

Watts 

Dawson 

MitcbeU 

Weaver 

Dent 

Mutaoya 

Wharton 

D  -wdy 

Moore 

Wtthrow 

PRrbsteln 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Won 

Fino 

Morrrison 

Young 

Flyni 

Multer 

Zelenko 

Forand 

OHara,  Mich 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr  ICchel. 
Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

Tlve   Clerk   announced   the   following- 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr     Miller    at    New    York    for.    with    Mr 
Hebert  against 

Mr    MailUard   for.   with  Mr    Hays   against, 

Mr    Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Kltchin  against 

Mr    Taylor  for,   with  Mr.   Pllcher   against. 

Mr    Weaver  for.  with   Mr.  Bailey  against. 

Mr.    Van   Pelt    lor,   with    Mr.    Hoffman   o' 
Michigan  against. 

Mr    Canfleld   for.   with  Mr    Dent    against. 

Mr    Jackson   for.   with  Mr    Ikard   against, 

Mr.   AUen   for,   with   Mr.   Rogers  of   Texas 
agaliust 

Mr   Wlthrow  for.  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr    L.-\fore    for.   with    Mr    Watts   against. 

Mr   Kilburn  for.  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr    Flno   for.   with    Mr.    Anfuao    against.. 

Mr    Pillion  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  against. 

Mr.  WliArton  for.  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr      Scherer     for,     with     Mr.     Parbeteln 
again.st 

Mr    Reece  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Ze- 
lenko agnlnst 

Mr    Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr,  Davis 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.     Merrow     fur.     with     Mr.     Carnahan 
against 

Mr     Chamberlain    for.    with    Mr.    Celler 
a^lnat. 

Mr    Moore  for   with  Mr   T»Uer  •falnst. 

Mrs    St.   George    for,   with   Mr.   L*n<lrum 
against. 

Mr.  Short  for,   with  Uiw.  BUtch  •falmt. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr.  Ayre*. 
Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Martin. 


Mr.  KEARNS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  322.  nays  2,  not  voting  109, 
as  follows : 

YEAS— S22 


Abbltt 

Abernethv 

Adair 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Mmn. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Arends 
Ashley 
A.shmore 
Asp  1  nail 
Auchlncloaa 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwrin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass   N£. 
Baas,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworh 
Bflcher 
Bennett,  Kla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Brooks.  La 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
BudKe 
Burke.  Ky 
Burke.  Mass 
Byrne.  Pa 
B%rne5,  Wis 
CahlU 
Cannon 
Ca'^ey 
Cederberg 
Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis.  Maaa. 
Curtis  Mo. 
Diiddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Tenn. 
DeUn«T 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
D(KS 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 


Dorn,  NY. 

Dom.  S  C. 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Durh.am 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott,  Ala. 

Elliott.  Pa 

Everett 

Evms 

Failon 

Pa.scell 

Felghan 

Pen ton 

Pi.sher 

Fiuod 

F:  y  nn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Pord 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

F.-elln^uysen 

Fri'^'del 

Fulton 

GallaghM' 

Garmatc 

Gar>- 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

George 

Glalmo 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

GrliBn 

GrtfBths 

Gross 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hardv 

Hargls 

Harris 

Harrison 

Healey 

Hechj'er 

Henderson 

Her  long 

Heas 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hogan 

Holtfleld 

Holt 

Hoi  tzman 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouyc 

Irwtn 

Jarman 

Jennlnifs 

Jensen 

Johansan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Oolo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonas.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karaaea 

Karth 

Kaaem 


K.ir,tennieler 

Kearns 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

K;uczynskl 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lesmskl 

Levering 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipsotanb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCuIloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

McGinley 

Mrintire 

McMUlaa 

McSween 

Macdon&id 

Mack 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller.  Clem 

Mllliken 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  Okla. 

Morrrlaan 

Moss 

Moulder 

Mum  ma 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

NU 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Brien  111 

O  Brlen.  NT. 

O  Hara,  ni. 

OKoziski 

ONelll 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Ostertac 

Paasman 

Pntrnan 

Pally 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Philbln 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Prwiton 

Prloa 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 
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Randall 

Ray 

Re«s.  Kana. 

R«UM 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

RobiAon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  MaM. 

Roatenlcowtkl 

Rouah 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schencit 

8ehn««bell 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Stlcea 

Slier 


Oubeer 


Simpson 

Slsl: 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Kan«. 

Smith,  MlM. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sul'.ivan 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefgon 

Trimble 

NAYS— 2 

Harmon 

NOT  VOTINO— 109 


Tuck 

Udail 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Weis 

Westland 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wier 

Williams 

Wilson 

W!nft«a(l 

Wright 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablockl 


l.n 


Alexander 

Alford 

Allen 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ayre« 

Bailey 

Harden 

Bllteb 

Boning 

Bonnsr 

Bowles 

Boykin 

Brooks.  Tsx 

■rown  Mo 

litoklsy 

Burdlei 

■urlMon 

CanAstd 

C«rn«h«n 

Oallsr 

Chain  tMrtain 

Chflir 

Clark 

Coad 

Oolmsr 

Cook 

Corbett 

Unvis.  Os 

Oawson 

Dent 

Dowdf 

rtirbetein 

T  III) 

nynt 

Forand 

So  the  bill  wag  paM«d, 
The  Clerk   announced  the   following 
Pftlrs: 

%tr  Ollbtrt  with  Mr  Martin. 
Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr  Pino 
Mr  Powell  with  Mr  Allen 

Port«r  with  Mr  Reec«  of  Tenn«MM, 

Boffgs  with  Mr  Taylor 

Brooks  of  Texas  with  Mr  Oanfleld. 

Holland  with  Mr  Corbett 

Dent  with  Mr   Weaver 

McOovern  with  Mrs  St.  George. 

Stratton  with  Mr  Pillion 

Wampler  with  Mr    Hoffman  of  Mlcht- 


OUbert 

Grant 

Hayi 

H'^bert 

Hemphill 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Kotlatid 

Ikard 

Jnclcson 

Kse 

Kslly 

KUburu 

Klrwan 

Kttehln 

lAfore 

LandruM 

I'Siuion 

Mp1>jW»11 

MoOnvsrn 

Marhrtiwi«« 

Mttgiiuson 

Matlllard 

Marnhall 

Martin 

Msrrow 

Michel 

Mltlur 

Oeorgn  P 
Mlllnr.  N  Y 
Mitchell 
Montoya 
Mi"r« 

Morns,  N  Msx 
Multer 

O  Harn,  Mich, 
PilPher 
Pillion 


Porter 

Powell 

Rains 

Reece  Tenn. 

Rhodes,  Arl«. 

Rivers.  Aloika 

Rivers,  8  C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Col ) 

Rogers,  Tox 

Roonoy 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

Mt  George 

Nchsrtr 

ichwengtl 

Ncutt 

Mheppard 

KMort 

NIark 

MifKtton 

Tayldf 

Teagvis,  Tti 

Tsller 

Thompson 

Vrtii  Pelt 

Wmtar 

Wamplsr 

WatU 

Wsavor 

Whurion 

Willis 

Withrow 

Wolf 

Young 

Zolsnko 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
gan 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


i 


Wolf  with  Mr   Ayres 
Cook  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 
Montoya  with  Mr  Scherer 
Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Rboles 
of  Arizona. 

Mr  CHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  MUler  of 
New  York 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr  Kllbiirn. 

Mr    Hubert  with  Mr    Lafore. 

Mr  Carnahan  with  Mr  Merrow 

Mr  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Michel 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr  Short. 
Mr    Roofievelt  with   Mr    MailUard. 
Mr   Klrwan  with  Mr    Van  Pelt. 
Mr.     Thompson    of    Louisiana    with 
Wharton. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Withrow. 
Mr  Lennon  with  Mr  Moore. 


Mr.  AJexander  with  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr,  Biirdlck  with  Mr.  SchwengeL 

Mr.  HCX>AN  Changed  his  vot«  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Tha  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble, 


Mr. 


GEN.  MELVIN  MAAS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCORS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress,  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  served  with 
Gen.  Melvln  J  Maas  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  who  Is  the  head  of 
the  physically  handicapped  group  in  the 
country,  rejoice  he  was  reappointed  by 
President  Elsenhower.  He  served  in 
World  War  I,  He  was  In  Congress  and 
left  to  serve  In  the  Army.  He  returned 
after  tt\t>  war  to  the  Congress  and  went 
back  tc  serve  In  the  Army  in  World  War 
ZI, 

In  the  House  one  day  the  Coniiress  had 
an  opportunity  to  wltnoAs  his  courage 
One  diy  I  saw  him  catch  a  loadrd  re* 
volvor  thrown  down  by  a  man,  who  wa« 
a  mental  casa,  in  the  uallrt->  of  the  lluusc. 
a  \ery  danierous  and  bravo  thinv  to  do 
He  hai  done  an  outstandlnH  Job  for  thr 
handiOBppod.  Orneral  Maas  u  blind 
which  Klves  him  a  special  understanding 
of  thoie  who  have  a  physical  disability 
He  ha«  been  an  inspiration  to  thciii  and 
to  the  entire  country. 

The  President  did  well  to  reappoint 
him      }{o  has  done  a  marvelous  job 

The  followlnti  Is  the  last  sheet  of  thr 
several  days  conference  the  PrrNidrnf 
called: 

PSEMMINANV     PSOURAM 
Tin.'HSD^Y      MOSNINO,      MAY      ».      UKfASTMr.NTAl. 

I  Afonosrt'M 

Preslolng  Earl  Oftmmons,  former  Virc 
ChalrmSh,  President's  Commlltoe 

8  30'  RoRlstratlon 

9  30    Musical  selection.!.  t;s   Miu-liie  nm.cl 
10:   Presentfttlon  of  colors,  Marino   Corps 

Color  Guard 

"Star  Spangled  Banner  ' 

Invocation:  Rabbi  Harry  J  K.-iufman. 
Beth  Sholom  Congregation  and  Talmud 
Torah.  Washington,  DC. 

Introduction:    Rollcall  of  States 

In  memorlam  Vice  Adm  Ross  T 
Mclntlr«    (MC),   U.S.   Navy,   retired. 

Welcome:   MaJ    Gen.  Melvln  J.  Maa.s.  U.S. 
Marine    Corps    Reserve,    retired,    Chairman 
Prei?ldenfs  Commltt«e. 

Musical  selections. 

11  15:  Introduction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Presentation  of  awards  by  the  President. 

Natloruil  essay  contest  winners. 

Presidents    trophy,    "Handicapped   Ameri- 
can   of   the   Year,"   Dwlght   D.    GullfoU   Jr 
Arlington  Helghu,  111. 

11:45;    Lunch    recess. 

THVRSDAT    AFTERNOON,    MAT    5,    DEPARTMENTAL 
AUDrrORTOM 

Presiding:    Earl    Gammons,    former    Vice 
Chalrmao,  President's  Committee, 


1:30:  Addreas,  Rudolph  P.  Bannow,  pres- 
ident. National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

2:  Address  by  labor  representative  (to  be 
selected  i . 

2  30  Panel— Utilizing  Handicapped  Work- 
ers m  Small  Business 

Moderator  Phll.p  McCallum.  Adminis- 
trator. Small  Business  Administration, 
WajihlngUjn,  D  C 

Members  ■Selection,  Training  and  As- 
signment, ■  Carl  Strahle  Stelner  it  Co  .  Mil- 
ford,  Del 

"Promotion  and  Transfer"  ( U)  be  se- 
lect<?d  I 

■SupervUlon.  Leo  Welsfleld.  WeUflelds 
Jewelers     Seattle     Wash 

Management.-!  Relationship  With  Agen- 
cies Serving  the  Handicapped."  Aaron  .Solo- 
mon Ace  Electronics  Association.  Inc., 
Somer\ine.  Ma4s 

3:30     Discussion 

4:  Recess. 

8  30  7  30  Reception.  Presidential  Arms. 
1330  O  .street  NW  .  Waihlngton,  D  C 

»HI1MY     MOSNINa      MAT    S.    DEPARTMKNTAI, 

AUOITORIUM 

Presiding  Earl  Gammons,  former  vlc« 
Chairman,   President's   Commlltef, 

U     Musical  selections. 

0  18  Remarks  V  J  Bkutt  pro».ident. 
Mutual  of  Omiilia,  Omaha,  Nehr 

Film,     Tlie  Biggrtt   Bridge  In   Action  " 

iJ  10  RpjKjri  ot  c«P(uilve  committee  Earl 
n.wuMunu  fi>rtne.r  vice  chairman,  Presl- 
ilrnt  s  Commit  lee 

H)  08  AddreMi  Vivian  Acorrt  public  m. 
f  'rinailnti  dlrccicr  Indiana  A»wirl«t|on  of 
Mniilal  IJpnIlh 

10  Ufl  A<lilrn«»  Waldo  HuphPii*  rliMtmuui, 
Ohlaid.tna  (loverfiors  (•ornmitt«»r 

I'l  48  CarUx.ii  varieties,  Allen  Hntiiiders. 
iniiiMian  f'artnonlsl  Commillee,  Toledo. 
Ulliu, 

19;  Lunch  reoess, 

^"•'MV     AM'rSNOON       MAY     B      UNANI)     nAI,l.S(.OM. 
WtlLASU    Moifci, 

13:  lA:    InUriiallonal    luncheon, 

Miulrul    uriciclloui 

I' Mi.iini»trr»s     Mm     Hayinontl    c 

IiivDOftiioii    Hey    John  Orahnni 
I/rwiimviiie    I'rpsbylorlan    Church, 
V.\ 

1  IS  ArldrPises  MIm  Jnyne  Nhov^r  nsso. 
oiats  dlrpctnr  Naf|.)nal  M<K-|pty  for  ("Tljiplpd 
Chlldrpii  and  Adult*    Inc 

Miss  Mary  K  Hwiiwr.  Director.  Ofllce  of 
Vocational   Rehabilitation 

2  Benediction.  Rear  Adm  Oeorge  A. 
Rosso,  US    Navy,  Clilef  of  Chaplains, 


Inpper. 
minister, 

Mi'Lran, 


Thl.s  momlnK  four  gracious,  devout, 
and  in.splred  nuns  who  are  tracher.s  at 
Keith  Hall  In  Lowell,  where  I  live 
brought  with  them  the  lovely  Kirl.  and 
hor  father  and  mother,  who  won  an 
essay  contest  .sponsored  by  the  Pre.sldent 
Eisenhower  Committee  for  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped,  and  48  fine  young 
girls  from  their  Keith  Hall  school.  We 
breakfasted  together  and  then  saw  a 
little  of  the  beautiful  Capitol  bt^fore  go- 
in?  to  the  Conference  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

I  felt  vei-y  proud  today  of  the  young 
essay  winner  and  the  splendid  Sisters 
and  their  group  of  students.  Many  fine 
compliments  were  paid  to  the  group.  I 
want  the  House  to  know  the  names  of 
the  Si.sters  and  the  girls  of  Keith  Hall 
who  came  to  the  Capitol. 

Sister  Mary  Ursulita,  L.S  J  ,  principal 
of  Keith  Hall,  would  have  been  proud  of 
her  group,  I  heard  very  many  com- 
ments of  approval,  both  of  their  be- 
havior and  their  looks. 


The  Sisters  are  Sister  Mary  Agnello, 
SL'  ter  Mary  Therezon.  Sister  Mary  Font- 
ha  uie,  and  Sister  Mary  Oertruda. 

The  students  are  Betty  Riopelle, 
Ocraldlne  Perlslno.  Janice  St,  Onge, 
Miiureen  Rourke,  Joan  Zawodney,  Mary 
Jaae  Gath,  Mary  Ann  Nlson,  Antonia 
El  as,  Maureen  Shanahan.  Martha  Mon- 
ftzyn.skl,  Eleanor  Polrler,  Carol  Sadow- 
fiki,  Catherine  Dalton,  Roberta  McBrlde, 
El  een  Desmond,  Lcona  McCaughey. 
Hcney  Blazonls.  Phyllis  Zaleskl,  Marilyn 
aieahan,  Sharon  Coulter,  Sandra  Mc- 
Alrer,  Barbara  Mllner.  Mai-yannc  Chlbas, 
Dcna  Craig,  Prlscllla  Frechette,  Beverly 
M«  lanson,  Margaret  Cottar,  Joyce 
Ri;hey.  Carol  St.  Jean.  Pranclne  Lynch, 
Gloria  airard.  Linda  Sake,  Sandra  Oli- 
ve-, Dorothy  McMahou,  Marilyn  McPar- 
laiid.  Lana  Brule,  Carolyn  Clark.  BeUsy 
Parent,  Sue  Parent,  Dorothy  Patenaude, 
Cathy  Crane.  Sheila  McOsker,  Lorraine 
H(  bert,  MaryJo  Plumley,  Judith  Pulslfer, 
Miicy  Vlerla— also  Mr  and  Mrs  Vleria 
and  Anthony,  her  brother 

VIrs  Ralce  and  Mrs  Oliver  accom- 
panied the  group 


N/TIONAL  AKRONAUTIC8  AND 
MP  ACE  ADMINIBTRATIUN  APPRO - 
I'RIATION  BILL,   lOfll 

Mr  SROOKH  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Hpt^aker,  I  Mk  unanimous  consent  to 
t(il:c'  from  the  Spraker >  table  the  bill 
}(  i  1OSO0,  to  ttUthorl/,c  n|)pi(>prinilons 
to  the  National  Arronnutir)*  and  fipucr 
Administration  for  salaMrs  and  exponsos, 
iT» parch  and  rtpvelopmenl,  cons! ruction 
an  1  rqulpmriit  and  foi  other  puipos«?s 
sMh  Hrnatc  amendments  Ihcrrio,  dls- 
iiu  cf  to  the  amrndmrnts  and  agree  to 
thi  fonfrrenro  iiskrd  by  the  Menatr 
•Cho  Clerk  read  the  tltlr  of  the  bill 
Thr  HPKAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
th(  rrqurst  of  the  urnlleman  from  Ixiul- 
sinna?  (After  a  pau^e  1  The  Chair 
hrtiK  none  and  appoints  thr  following 
roiifrrees  Mr  BsooKs  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
McCosMACK  Mr.  Oionnit  P  MiLLts,  Mr. 
TuoiTi  of  Texas,  Mr  Mastin,  Mr  Pul- 
TO;y.  and  Mr.  McDoNf)i;oM, 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

I^r  BURKE  of  Kentucky,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

'I'he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th(  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unmimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H,R. 
11713,  the  atomic  energy  authorization 
bill  under  consideration  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  LIBERTY  BELL  SHRINE 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  previous 
ord'ji  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Curtin]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
is  fortunate  in  many  ways,  not  the  Iea«t 
of  uhich  IS  the  fact  that  we  are  pride- 
fully  endowed  with  a  uniquely  rich  heri- 
tage of  history.  The  counties  of  Bucks 
and  Lehigh,  which  together  make  up  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  District,  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  cultural 
and  economic  giowth  of  this  Nation  since 
the  founding  struggles  of  our  Republic, 

What  Is  not  generally  known,  however, 
is  that  during  a  critical  period  in  our 
Nation'.s  beginning  years  the  Liberty 
Bell,  .symbol  of  our  American  free  way  of 
life,  was  brought  from  Philadelphia  and 
hidden  in  Zlon  s  Church  in  Allentown, 
LehlRh  County  This  event  occurred 
during  the  period  between  Sept-ember  24, 
1777,  and  July  in,  1778,  The  bell,  then 
known  as  the  State  House  Bell,  was 
secretly  removed  from  Philadelphia  to 
guard  again.st  lis  capture  by  the  British, 
who  invadL-d  Philadelphia  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Brandywine  and  Oormantown 
There  Is  no  disagreement  among  histo- 
rians UH  to  the  fact  that  the  bell  found  a 
haven  in  u  church  basement  In  Allen- 
town,  the  only  controversy  has  centered 
on  which  of  two  men  provld(«d  thr  tram 
of  hurstw  to  haul  thr  bell 

Perhaps  the  best  authority  for  the 
story  of  thr  flight  to  AllrnUiwn  with  the 
Liberty  Hrll  can  br  found  in  the  account 
writi'Mi  by  Dr  Mimon  Bipple,  pastor  of 
Zlon  Church  lUlo  47,  and  pallor  cncr* 
iius  until  his  death  in  lOftfl, 

I)r  Hipplr,  in  his  book  "History  or"JKlon 
Ilefoiiiird  Churcli,  points  out  that  Vhrre 
arr  many  people  who  do  not  know  that 
thr  Mbrity  Drll  wa*  hidden  In  Allentown 
and  others  who  only  know  a  fragmentary 
bit  of  the  acpount,  i 

r»U   hlPPl.t  ITORV  [ 

Hp  wrote 

It  was  to  Alleiil.<)wn  I  of  Northampton 
Town  tts  tiir  »trviKKlln|  vlllafte  then  wm 
known)  that  tliP  Mhrrty  Bell  mnde  It4i  first 
trip 

In  Beptrmbpr  1777  n  IHtlr  more  than  a 
year  after  the  hell  had  fired  the  hearts  of 
the  patriot*  by  proclaiming  freedom  through- 
out the  land  the  British  became  rather  too 
numerous  for  comfort  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  It 
wa*  decided  to  send  the  Liberty  Bell  •  •  • 
to  some  distant  settlement.  The  British 
were  In  need  of  ammunition,  and  what  a 
delight  It  would  have  been  to  them  to  con- 
vert the  herald  of  freedom  Into  cannon  balls! 

NOFTH.\MPTON    BELECTED 

The  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Conti- 
nental cause  of  the  citizens  of  Northampton 
Town  were  well  known  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  It  was  decided  to  entrust  the 
Llt>crty  Bell  to  the  care  of  the  people  of  this 
village 

In  those  days  farmers  from  this  region 
made  frequent  trips  to  Philadelphia.  They 
would  arrive  m  the  city  with  wagonloads  of 
produce  and   return  emptyhanded.  i 

WAGONS    COVERED 

On  the  returning  farm  wagons  the  l>ell8 
were  packed  they  being  carefully  covered 
with  potato  sacks  and  the  refuse  of  stables. 

The  announcement  was  then  made  that 
the  Liberty  Bell  had  been  burled  In  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Delaware 

Many  people  are  still  under  the  Impression 
that  the  Delaware  was  the  hiding  place   of 


the  bell,  but  that  this  is  wrong  is  shown  by 
the  following  entry  in  the  diary  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  at  Bethlehem  under  the 
date  of  September  25    1777: 

WAGON    BKEAKS   DOWN 

"The  bells  from  Philadelphia  were  brought 
in  wagons.  The  wiigon  with  the  statehouse 
bell  broke  down  here,  so  It  had  to  be  un- 
loaded     The  other  bells  went  on  ' 

John  Jacob  Mlckley  drove  the  team  on 
which  the  Llt>erty  Bell  was  loaded  After 
his  wagon  broke  down  Frederick  Lewwr. 
another  farmer,  came  along  and  the  bell  was 
loaded  on  his  wagon  and  the  Journey  to 
Northampton  resumed 

Arriving  at  this  place  the  bells  together 
with  the  church  chimes,  were  hidden  under- 
neath the  floor  of  the  old  Zlon  Reformed 
Church,  the  pB*tor  the  Reverend  Abraham 
BUimer    assisting   In    the   concealment 

arTLTlNED    IN    177S 

Here  the  bells  remained  until  after  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  In 
the  latter  pari  of  1778  when  they  were 
taken  back  tu  Philadelphia 

The  tablet,  which  recognizes  that 
Frederick  Leaser  also  deserves  mention, 
wfts  erected  In  Zlon  !<,<•  formed  Church 
November  1908     It  reads  as  followi: 

III  cijmnirmorallon  of  the  saving  of  the 
Liberty  D»li  from  Hip  British,  Beptemlxr 
1777 

Kr0rt*rt  I"  the  memory  of  .John  Jaroh 
Mlckley,  commUsry  of  issue*  snd  msmbvr 
(if  ihe  pent  ml  w»mmHHNi  from  Whttehsll 
Towiutilp  NorlhivinpUih  County,  I'n  who 
iiiidor  cover  of  darkness  and  wll<h  his  farm 
lesin    Imuled    Ihe    Mt)«rty    Hell    from    IiiOe- 

iioiKlPiice  Mitll.  IMiUiulelphlA.  through  Ihr 
trillsti  lines  to  Bethlehem  wh4>rr  the  wtvjioti 
broke  down,  Weptsmher  an  1777  The  bell 
wa*  thfM  trniisferreU  U>  Predertrk  l-ewier's 
wngiiti  and  hroughl  to  Allent^iwn.  neptem* 
her  'J4  1777  It  Wft*  plnced  »>eiie«th  the  floor 
of  /.loll  Heform^d  Church  and  remained  se- 
orstsd  for  nsarly  n  yssr  This  tablet  is  pUred 
tiy  ordrr  of  the  AMemblv  of  the  Coniriion- 
wealth  of  Pninsylvanln,  June  B  1007  uiidrr 
Hip  aunplre*  of  the  fennsylvanla  Daushtem 
of  the  AmsriPSii  ItPVnhJllnii  ICrect«»d  Or- 
Uiher  lA,  190M  Mrs  AlfrMl  (I  Haeger  rhnlr- 
man.  Mtss  Minnie  MInkley,  serreury  of  the 
John  Jacob  Mlckley  MemorlaJ  Committee  ap- 
|M)iniPd  by  Mrs  Allrn  P  Perley.  Bbate  Hegent 
of  ppiinsylvanlB,  N  B  D  A  R 

Only  In  recent  months,  however,  has 
action  been  taken  to  bring  this  signifi- 
cant milestone  out  into  the  full  hghl  of 
public  knowledge  and  appreciation  A 
committee  of  public-spirited  citizens  has 
established  the  Liberty  Bell  Shrine  of 
Allentown.  a  group  dedicated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  place  where  possibly 
the  greatest  .symbol  of  freedom  was  pro- 
tected to  the  everlasting  gloi-y  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  Liberty  Bell  Shrine  has  wasted  no 
time  in  making  up  for  lost  years.  It  is 
just  a  little  over  1  year  ago,  on  April  25, 
1959.  to  be  exact,  that  a  handsome  replica 
of  the  Liberty  Bell  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Zlon's  Reformed  Church- 
United  Church  of  Christ — at  impressive 
ceremonies  in  front  of  the  original  church 
on  Hamilton  Street,  Allentown.  The 
replica  was  presented  by  grant  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to- 
day may  be  seen  proudly  reposing  in 
front  of  the  church  which  served  as  a 
haven  for  the  bell  nearly  200  years  ago. 

The  Liberty  Bell  Shrine  of  Allentown 
was  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion by  the  Lehigh  County  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  on  September  22,  1959.  and 
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has  been  making  remarkable  strides 
ever  since  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Morgan  D.  Person.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  group  has  been  working 
in  close  liaison  with  the  bicentennial 
committee  of  Zion's  Church,  which  will 
observe  the  200th  year  of  the  foxinding 
of  Zion's  Church  in  1962, 

Since  last  September  and  to  the  pi-es- 
ent  date,  the  Liberty  Bell  Shrine  of  Al- 
lentown  has  been  working  zealously  and 
with  unselfish  devotion  to  build  a  per- 
manent shrine  in  which  the  replica  of 
the  Liberty'  Bell  can  be  housed,  prefer- 
ably in  the  original  surroundings  be- 
neath Zion's  Church  where  the  original 
bell  was  hidden.  To  this  end,  there  will 
soon  be  launched  in  the  city  of  Allen- 
town  and  the  general  Lehigh  Valley  area 
a  public  subscription  drive  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  to  erect  a  fitting  home  in 
which  to  place  the  Liberty  Bell  replica. 
The  realization  of  this  goal  of  building 
a  shrine  will  accomplish  three  things 

First.  It  will  serve  to  mark  for  all  time 
the  place  where  the  emblem  of  American 
liberty  was  kept — a  unique  instance  of 
church  and  state  working  together  to 
save  an  enduring  symbol  of  freedom. 

Second.  It  will  function  as  a  mecca  for 
thousands,  including  young  people,  who 
visit  the  shrine  and  who  will  be  reminded 
of  this  heritage  oi  freedom  that  we  en- 
joy. 

Third.  It  wiU  serve  to  challenge  us  to 
the  renewed  importance  of  always  being 
worthy  of  our  heritage. 

The  Liberty  Bell  Shrine  of  Allento^vn 
Is  confident  that  the  public  will  respond 
promptly  and  generously  to  the  building 
fund  appeal.  Certainly  no  cause  is  more 
deserving  from  the  standpoint  of  en- 
during value  and  its  meaning  to  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

Still  another  event  has  recently  taken 
place  which  is  probably  a  first  in  the 
entire  history  of  our  Nation.  I  refer  to 
the  "Portrait  of  Freedom.  '  in  which  a 
remarkable  organization  of  artists  work- 
ing together  as  the  Lehigh  Art  Alliance 
have  collaborated  with  the  Liberty  Bell 
Shrine  of  Allentown  to  present  a  very 
fijie  project  that  has  resulted  in  the  cre- 
aticKi  of  the  "Portrait  of  Freedom  "  with 
the  sitter  being  the  Liberty  Bell  Shrine 
itself. 

This  "Portrait  of  Freedom"  was  un- 
veiled to  the  public  on  Monday.  April  25. 
oa    the    mam    floor   showroom    of    the 
Pennsylvania    Power    k    Ught    Co.    in 
Alien  town.      This   is   the   seventh    such 
community  project   undertaken  by  the 
Lehigh  Ait  Alliance,  and  is  proving  in- 
valuable in  providing  additional  visual 
impact  and  significance  of  the  shrine  s 
meaning.     This  project  has  produced  a 
very    fine   collection    of    paintings    and 
other  art  works  to  a  total  portrait  num- 
ber of  47.  the  selections  made  from  total 
entries  of  more  than  100  by  a  distin- 
guished jury  comprising  Ralph  Somers 
Walter,  curator  of  design.  Pennsylvania 
State  Museum;   Charles  T.  Coiner,  vice 
president  and  art  director.  N  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.    Independence    Square,    Philadel- 
phia;   and   Clarence    H.    Carter,    well- 
known  artist.  Frenchtown.  N.J. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  "Portrait 
of  Freedom,"  Lehigh  Art  Alliance  ex- 


plores one  of  the  oldest  and  most  pow- 
erful of  man's  motivations  since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  civiliaed  existence — free- 
dom. In  the  words  of  Quentin  Smith. 
director  of  development  for  the  art 
alllanae : 

The  sitter  Idea  for  this  underUiktng, 
seventh  In  the  alliance's  •Portraits  of  Oiir 
Tlmea"  series,  has  none  of  the  well-deflned 
shapes  and  patterns  of  IndTistry  which  have 
characterlaed  previous  portraits  presented 
during  the  past  decade. 

Freedom  has  sucJa  a  variety  of  meanings 
to  each,  of  us  that  few  of  the  living  artists 
of  the  World  could  hope  to  successfully  en- 
compass all  of  Its  many  ramifications  Into 
one  pamung  or  piece  or  sculpture. 

Therafore,  we  have  dared  to  assay  Its  forms 
and  mecuQlngs  on  a  collective  basis,  hoping 
that,  together,  these  worlss  in  oil.  clay,  and 
tnet&l  wiU  merit  their  creation  throu^ 
worthwliiie  service  in  renewing  and  stimulat- 
ing sotae  greater  present-dAy  corvsciousness 
and  appre<:lation  of  this  priceless  heritage 
that  hae  been  handed  down  Into  our  safe- 
keeping. The  true  measure  of  the  success  of 
this  undertaking  can  only  b«  found  in  the 
extent  to.it  this  is  accomplished. 

The  Freedom  Port.-iilt  was  created  by  the 
Lehigh  Art  Alli.^nce  as  a  public  ser\'1ce  and. 
specmcaJly.  to  service  Uie  aiins  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  Shrine  of  Allentown — which  is  cooper- 
ating In  making  this  first  showing  of  these 
art  fomjs  possible. 

This  organlzalon  of  area  citiz^'ns  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
shrine  to  freedom,  ocxnraemoratlng  the 
fUght  to  and  sheltering  of  the  Liberty  Bell  at 
Zlon  U»ited  CThurch  of  Christ.  Allentown, 
during  the  Bnush  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia In  1777. 

At  the  same  time  Washington  and  his 
ragged  ta-oops  were  enduring  that  h.arsh  win- 
ter encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  the  bell,  sym- 
bol of  the  hopes  of  all  men  aspiring  toward 
freedonn,  had  Its  own  Valley  Forge  In  Allen- 
town. 

The  development  of  a  fre«dom  shrine  in 
this  area  merits  the  Interest  and  support  of 
every  member  of  the  community. 

With  Its  realization  we  will  be  forging  a 
local  link  into  the  chain  of  our  Nation's 
history  and  creatine:  a  tangible  and  enduring 
reminder  to  our  children  that  freedom  Is 
not  an  Inheritance  but  a  heritage  to  be 
cherished  and  won  anew  by  each  succeeding 
generation. 


PRESIDENT   URGED  TO   SIGN   AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 


This  portrait  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
Allentown  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  May,  and  for  the  following  2 
months  will  hanp:  in  the  State  museum 
in  Pennsylvania's  capital,  Harrisburg. 
Eventually,  we  hope  that  it  may  be 
deemed  worthy— as  I  feel  certain  it  will— 
of  being  sjKinsored  for  audiences  in  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  for  show- 
in?  in  countries  overseas. 

Mr.    .SSpeaker,    Allentown    and    Lehigh 
County  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
.splended  contribution  to  an  important 
and   meaningful    chapter    in    Americas 
history.     We  are  proud  to  have  been  the 
haven  for  the  Libert-y  Bell  at  a  critical 
time  of  history,   and   we  look  forward 
soon   to  seeing   this   eventful    occa.sion 
being   permanently    memorialized    in   a 
proper  .setting— indeed  almost  the  e.xact 
place  where  the  Liberty  Bel]  was  kept 
safe  from  harm  back  in  1777.     I  con- 
pratulata    the    Liberty    BeU    Shrine    of 
AllentowTi.  the  Lehigh  Art  Alliance,  and 
Zions  Church  for  their  unselfish  advo- 
cacy of  one  of  our  country's  finest  tradi- 
tions. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  "Virginia  I  Mr.  HechlehI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
before  yesterday  the  House  passed  the 
area  redevelopment  bill,  S.  722.  This 
afternoon  the  other  body  accepted  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  the  bill  is  on  its 
way  to  the  White  Hou.se. 

I  wish  to  issue  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sign 
this  bill  which  will  mean  so  much  to  the 
economy  of  my  State  of  West  Virginia 
and.  indeed,  to  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  mode.^i  bill  \i.  hich 
calls  for  loans  and  grants  of  $261  million 
which  actually  is  only  6  percent  of  the 
$4  billion  foreign  aid  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  a^sked  this  Congress  to  pass. 
Two  hundred  miUion  dollars  of  the  S251 
milhon  is  in  loans.  I  believe  that  the 
people  in  our  own  country  are  a  very 
good  ri.sk  for  loans.  I  believe  that  if  we 
can  grant  technical  assistance  to  foreign 
land.s,  our  own  people  deserve  technical 
assistance  too. 

In  my  hometown  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  the  unemplo\-ment  rate  is  run- 
ning around  13  or  14  percent.  We  have 
exerted  all  of  the  initiative  we  can 
through  the  united  fund,  through  indus- 
trial development  bodies,  through  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  through 
widespread  local  grassroots  efTorts  which 
won  the  city  of  Huntington  the  title  "All- 
American  City"  last  year.  We  have  done 
eveiTthing  possible  to  solve  this  problem 
locally. 

I  beUeve  we  could  use  the  type  of  as- 
sistance in  retraining  grants,  community 
facilities  grants,  and  loans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  property  that  are 
contained  in  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
I  therefore  hope  the  President  in  his  wis- 
dom will  sign  this  bill  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  West  "Virginia  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HBCHLER.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  state^ment  of  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  as  to  the 
desirability  and  the  urgency  of  Uie  Presi- 
dent signing  this  bill,  because  a  majority 
of  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  voted  for 
the  bill  after  study  and  ample  hearings. 
enouRh  I  am  sure,  to  establish  the  merit 
and  need  of  the  legislation. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill,  intro- 
duced as  S.  722  by  the  Honorable  P.aul 
Douglas,  passed  the  Senate  on  March 
23,  1959,  and  by  the  House  on  May  4, 
1960,  is  essentially  a  humanitarian  meas- 
ure. Appropriations  set  up  the  bill  are 
relatively  insignificant.  The  total 
amounts  of  loans  and  grants  authorized, 
if  used  to  the  limit,  will  admittedly  go 
only  a  short  way  toward  providing  jobs 
for  every  unemployed  person  In  the 
United  States.  Their  practical  purpose 
is  to  initiate  and  .set  free  local  invest- 
ment in  industrial  and  business  enter- 


prises which  will  provide  innumerable 
opiortunities  for  jobs  for  the  jobless. 
In  loing  this,  the  effect  of  the  loans  au- 
thorized will  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Establishment  of  one  industry  In  a  de- 
pressed area  will  suggest  to  local  in- 
vesxjrs  other  industries  for  which  re- 
sources are  available,  and  additional 
prospects  for  success  and  profits.  It 
ha.'  always  been  the  history  of  economic 
de\elopment  that  one  industry  breeds 
ancther  Industries  tend  to  multiply 
and  proliferate  in  given  areas  because 
on£  industrj'  in  a  sense  supports  and  pro- 
tec  :^  another.  Thus  we  can  expect  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  utilized  vig- 
orously, will  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
ecoaomic  rehabilitation  of  distressed 
are.is,  far  more  than  the  industrial  build- 
ing value  of  the  small  sum  appropriated. 
Fuithermore,  since  the  loans  constitute 
onl:'  65  percent  of  the  capital  needed, 
and  since  they  are  repayable,  the  re- 
vol"ing  nature  of  the  fund  will  reduce 
the  necessity  for  continued  appropria- 
tior.s. 

Ii  has  been  argued  that  enterprises 
set  up  under  the  bill  will  be  necessarily 
hazardous  and  that  they  are  doomed  to 
fail  ore.  On  this  point  it  is  appropriate 
to  remark  that  the  bill  stipulates  full  and 
con.plete  analysis  of  the  resources  avail- 
able for  a  proposed  enterprise,  together 
with  study  of  market  conditions  and  all 
oth'-r  factors  contributing  to  success,  be- 
fore a  loan  is  approved  The  enterprises 
set  ap  under  these  conditions  will  be  to- 
tally unlike  small  businesses  set  up  on 
the  himch  of  some  private  individual  or 
cori>oration.  Conditions  favorable  to 
success,  as  determined  by  experts  and 
not  by  untrained  business  amateurs, 
mu/t  be  present  before  action  is  started. 
Our  di-scussions  have  indicated  that 
many  possibilities  for  industrial  develoi>- 
mer.t  almost  certainly  exist  in  many  of 
the  distressed  areas.  But  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  those  areas  and  set  up 
establishments  haphazardly,  even  on 
the  basis  of  facts  that  seem  on  their 
fact  indisputable  We  propose  that  con- 
ditions and  resources  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  those  who  have  the  busi- 
ness know-how  before  we  act.  Our  duty 
to  those  who  supply  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  required  capital  demands 
that  we  shield  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  disaster.  We  emphatically  do  not 
want  them  to  risk  and  lose  their  money 
in  unprofitable  enterprises.  Conse- 
quently the  percent  of  failure  in  small 
businesses  common  to  less  carefully  con- 
sidered projects  should  be  materially 
difff  rent  for  these  Government-pro- 
moted operations. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  statements  offered 
abo\e  is  to  indicate  that  the  practical 
effects  of  the  moneys  authorized  by  the 
bill  will  be  vastly  greater  than  the  use 
of  fuch  small  amounts  for  industrial 
development  which  would  not  be  supple- 
mented by  local  interest,  drive,  and  capi- 
tal investment.  That  is.  the  psychologi- 
cal consequences  of  the  bill  should  over- 
powijr  the  practical  consequences. 

However,  the  psychological  effects 
wou.d  fall  with  still  greater  force  on  the 
thousands  of  unemployed.  The  demoral- 
izing effect  of  long  and  continuous  un- 
employment Is  practically  paralyzing  on 


workers  possessed  of  but  a  single  skill 
or  trade.  They  are  completely  helpless 
in  finding  another  job  or  another  trade. 
They  read  daily  in  the  papers  of  efforts 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  similarly  situ- 
ated F>eople  in  foreign  lands.  They  hear 
that  the  Congress  is  appropriating  an- 
nually billions  of  dollars  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  the  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  wonder  why  the  Nation 
sliould  not  try  to  do  for  them  what  it  is 
doing  for  other  people  no  more  in  need, 
but  thousands  of  miles  away  Approval 
of  this  bill  will  provide  a  tremendous 
moral  stimulant  for  them.  They  will  be 
energized  by  the  fact  that  their  Govern- 
ment does  care  for  them  in  some  more 
practical  way  than  in  passing  out  a  few 
triflmg  handouts  of  food.  In  fact,  they 
do  need  a  spur  to  action.  A  spur  may 
well  set  them  into  individual  effort  in 
their  own  behalf,  for  they  are  not  lazy. 
indifferent,  and  irresp>onsible  people. 
They  want  to  work  and  to  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  They  have  simply 
been  paralyzed  by  the  staggering  blow 
of  unemployment  until  they  can  not  ini- 
tiate action  of  their  own  will  and  effort. 
This  bill  should  offer  them  just  enough 
help  to  get  started  again.  That  is  all 
those  of  us  who  have  supported  the  bill 
have  hoped  for. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  would  like  to 
second  what  the  gentlemen  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechler  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers I  have  said.  I  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  this  legislation. 
I  was  extremely  distressed  durmg  gen- 
eral debate  in  the  House  to  hear  certain 
Members  indicate  that  this  subcommit- 
tee had  not  discharged  its  responsibili- 
ties and  was  bringing  irresponsible  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  for  consideration.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  could  have  sat  on 
that  subcommittee  and  listened  to  the 
appalling  testimony  which  we  received, 
not  of  simple  unemployment,  not  of  con- 
tinuous unemployment,  but  of  unemploy- 
ment which  had  become  a  cancer  to  those 
areavS  not  for  months,  but  for  years  with- 
out being  concerned.  I  was  amazed  to 
hear  Members  say  that  the  situation  had 
so  radically  changed  from  last  year,  be- 
tween the  time  this  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  and  when  it  reached  the 
floor.  We  had  evidence  to  indicate  that 
these  were  areas  of  longtime  suffering. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  West  Virgiiua 
[Mr.  HECHLER  1  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent witnesses  in  this  regard.  He 
brought  tape  recordings  before  our  sub- 
committee of  actual  interviews  with  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  that  would  have 
brought  tears  to  your  eyes.  How  any- 
body could  have  made  the  assertions  and 
the  accusations  which  were  made  on  the 
floor,  how  the  Committee  on  Rules  could 
have  considered  the  matter  in  the  way  it 
did  in  light  of  this  testimony,  is  beyond 
me.  As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  I  attended  every  single  one  of  the 
hearings,  we  brought  a  responsible  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  were  soundly  vindicated  by  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  at  that  time. 


I  wonder  if  anyone  noticed  the  am- 
bivalence of  those  who  opposed  the  bill? 
Fifty  percent  said  that  there  was  no 
problem,  that  it  was  a  depression  meas- 
ure for  a  situation  which  has  cured  it- 
self. The  other  50  percent  said  there 
was  a  problem,  but  nothing  could  be  done 
about  It.  Which  way  is  it  going  to  be. 
I  noticed  that  those  who  were  closest  to 
the  facts  revealed  at  the  hearings  took 
the  latter  view.  To  contend  that  we  can 
do  nothing  about  the  situation  is  not 
merely  defeatist,  but  begs  the  entire 
question.  We  cannot  find  out  whether 
anything  can  be  accomplished  until  we 
take  the  steps  to  find  out.  That  is  what 
this  bill  is  for — to  find  the  facts. 

There  is  one  other  matter.  I  would  like 
to  raise,  and  that  concerns  charges  that 
the  administrator  of  the  agency  proposed 
by  this  legislation  would  be  a  czar  or  a 
dictator.  Would  he  be  any  more  so  than 
any  of  the  other  administrators  we  now 
have  for  dozens  of  agencies?  Of  course 
he  would  not.  He  would  have  the  same 
r>owers  and  limitations,  he  would  have 
the  same  discretion  to  act.  the  same  sense 
of  responsibihty  to  use  appropriated 
funds  wisely,  in  those  areas  where  it  is 
most  needed.  It  is  absurd  to  scare  us  with 
claims  that  these  funds  for  area  redevel- 
opment would  be  lost  in  New  York.  De- 
troit, or  Philadelphia.  Certainly,  we 
must  have  more  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion and  temperateness  of  any  individual 
selected  for  such  a  job  and  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like 
to  say  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 
This  is  not  a  depressed  area  bill :  this  is 
an  area  redevelopment  bill.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  ixiint  because  there  were 
a  number  of  challenges  by  opponents  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  Wednesday  defy- 
ing us  to  stand  up  and  tell  why  this  leg- 
islation was  necessarv'.  When  I  asked 
the  gentlemen  to  yield  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges,  I  was  put  off.  I  am 
here  to  say  now  that  I  am  prepared  at 
any  time  to  answer  those  challenges,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  reasons 
for  this  legislation.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  a  work.shop  and 
a  laboratory  of  knowledge  about  the 
cancer  of  continuous  unemployment. 
This  is  not  a  bill  for  West  Virginia,  for 
Kentucky,  for  Pennsylvania,  or  for  any 
other  area  which  is  suffering  from  un- 
employment in  particular.  This  is  leg- 
islation for  the  entire  United  States,  for 
any  area  where  technological  unemploy- 
ment might  strike  at  any  time  in  a 
serious  manner,  whether  it  be  Cali- 
fornia, Texas.  Arkansas,  Minnesota — 
wherever  there  is  technological  unem- 
ployment. We  must  find  out  what  can 
be  done.    We  need  facts. 

I  would  Uke  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  with  the  increasing 
speed  of  technological  change,  this  is 
not  going  to  be  an  occasional  phenom- 
enon, and  hence,  the  need  for  facts  will 
double  and  redouble  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  in  urg- 
ing the  President  to  sign  this  legislation, 
not  to  reheve  a  specific  area,  i>erhaps, 
but  to  provide  us  with  the  raw  material 
upon  which  we  can  develop  the  factual 
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informaticai  to  eooibat  and  conquer  this 
problem.  I  recall  those  who  on  the  floor 
nid  that  the  funds  for  this  problem  were 
Just  a  drop  to  the  bucket:  that  this  would 
not  soItc  the  problem  tn  even  one  dis- 
trict of  Pennayhrania.  This  is  no  reason 
to  oppose  the  legislation.  Yoiu  have  to 
learn  ba^ic  facts  before  you  can  attack 
a  im>bl«n  wholesale.  Thia  Is  the  log- 
ical, caatioas  way  to  proceed.  We  have 
heard  ail  kinds  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges about  the  usefulness  or  use- 
lessness  of  an  approach  such  as  this. 
There  is  no  evidence  either  way  to  back 
up  the  asseverations  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  This  is  additional  reasoning  why 
we  need  the  data  which  the  application 
of  this  bill  would  furnish  us,  to  give  us 
the  backstopping  to  conquer  this  prob- 
lem in  a  coordinated  way.  Again.  I 
would  like  to  urge  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sign  this  legisla- 
tion into  law  so  that  we  can  go  forward 
with  the  job  of  accomplishing  area  re- 
development problems  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  technological  change  which  is 
a  national  problem  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  promises  to  grow  more  serious 
as  time  goes  cm. 

Mr.  OLIVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genti^nan  yieLd? 

Mr.  HECHLER.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  OLIVER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and   the  other  Members  who 
have  spoken  here  with  reference  to  the 
need  and  desirability  for  the  President 
to  sign  the  legislation  which  I  under- 
stand has  gone  down  to  his  ofiBce  today. 
It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
observations   which   were  made  by   the 
gentleman  from  California  Just  now  are 
extremely  pertinent,  which  indicate  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  leg- 
islation is  needed,  to  take  care  of  un- 
employment   that    has    persisted    over 
these    many    years    in    ever-increasing 
numbers  in  some  areas,   including  my 
own.     It  is  not  only  necessary  to  take 
care  ot  that  condition,  but  it  is  also  nec- 
essary to  take  care  of  any  future  un- 
employment  that   could    be  caused   by 
technological  upsets  or  advances  or  by 
any  changes  in  the  patterns  of  weaponry 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  people  of  my  State,   Mr.   Speaker, 
have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  action  which  was  taken 
by  this  House,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
get  a  similar  reaction  when  they  know 
about  the  Senate  action  today.    They  are 
hoping  and   expecting   that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  go  along 
with   the   Congress   in    approving   this 
highly  desirable  and  I  may  say,  much- 
needed  legislation.    I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  in  the  ob- 
servati<xis  he  has  made   and  I   thank 
him  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to 
so  express  myseL". 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  morning  the  Charleston  Ga- 
aette  carried  this  story,  and  I  quote: 

PrvsUlent  Slaenliower  has  ylven  a«B\irances 
of  tencttsg  a  hand  tovanl  helping  W««t  Vtr- 
glaia  with  lu  acoQomlc  problem*.  Governor 
UiuUrwood  raportod  yeaterday  from  Wa«h- 
LDgton  iftex  a  conference  with  the  President. 
Oovemor  tTnderwood  saJd  President  Elsen- 
hower promised  to  urge  all  Federal  agencies 


"to  da  what  they  could  to  help  West  Vir- 
ginia." 


On  the  strength  of  that  I  have  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Oovemor  of  my  State  a^ 
f  ollowB : 

Hon  CbciL  Underwood: 

Hope  you  will  personally  urge  President 
Elsenhower  to  sign  S.  722  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  which  will  mean  so  much  to  the 
State  «f  West  Virginia  and  the  economy  erf 
the  entire  Nation.  The  blU  ha*  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  will  so^n  be  on  its 
way  to  the  President. 

I  believe  the  way  to  help  immediately 
would  be  for  the  President  to  .sign  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio, 

Mr.   MOELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I   feel 
compelled  to   voice  my  concurrence   in 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  VirETtnla   with  respect   to  the  ur- 
gency of  this  legislation  tn  the  .sincere 
hope  that  the  President  will  be  prevailed 
upon  6o  sign  it  into  law.    Of  the  three 
counties  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  are 
terribly  affected  at  the  present  time  by 
unempfloyment.  one  of  them  is  within  the 
confines  of  my  district.    I  feel  there  are 
a  number  of  other  counties  in   .ny  dis- 
trict affected  just  as  badly.     Every  time 
I  go  down  to  visit  with  the  people  there 
the  question  is  always  raised.  "What  can 
be  done  to  help  us  get  on  our  feef"    My 
people  are  not  interested  Ln  handouts. 
They  tfo  not  want  donations  from  the 
Government.     They  do.  however,  wish  to 
have  the  opportunity,  a  favorable  oppor- 
timJty.  through  loans  to  get  on  their  feet 
economically.     For  that  reason  I  feel  it 
is  of  ETPeat  urgency.     I  know  my  district 
is  very  much  like  the  district  which  the 
Erentleman  fi-om  West  Virginia  .so  ably 
represents.     Our  people  are  in  dire  need 
at  this  time  of  help  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  President  will  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sign  this  into  law. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  across  the  Ohio  River  in 
the  10th  District  of  Ohio. 

Mr  KINO  of  Utah,  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr,  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  enthusiastically  to  endorse 
what  Che  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  said,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  him  in  his  remarks.  I  come  from 
a  State,  the  State  of  Utah,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report,  would 
not  receive  one  penny  from  this  area  re- 
development leeislatlon.  for  the  reason 
that  there  Is  not  one  community  in  Utah 
that  would  now  qualify. 

I  endorse  this  legislation  because  it  Is 
basically  and  Inherently  right. 

May  I  at  this  time  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  for  the  dill- 
gent,  the  vigorous,  and  the  courageous 
fight  which  he  has  waged  with  others  to 
secure  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
have  obBerved  the  gentleman.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  sitting  near  him  In  the 
Space  Cbmmlttee.  I  have  observed  him 
in  action.  I  know  that  he  has  raised  his 
voice  many  times  In  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation.    I   know    of   his   persuasiveness 


among  his  colleagues,  and  I  have  no 
question  but  that  the  paspage  of  thin  bill 
has.  in  large  measure,  been  due  to  his 
own  particular  efforts. 

May  I  add  this  further  thought  The 
President  of  the  United  State.s,  jn.st  1 
day  before  this  bill  was  tiiken  up  by  this 
body,  sent  us  a  message  in  which  he 
insisted,  among  other  things,  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  in  this  general  area  of 
lefirislation. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  or  two  .sen- 
tences from  his  message.  The  President 
said: 

Area  redevelopment  legislation  also  needs 
priority  attention.  I  have  long  urged  legis- 
lation authorising  loans  and  technlml  as- 
sistance fc  hrl;>  areas  afflicted  with  lonff- 
term  aubstajitlal  unemployment  resulting 
from  technological  changes  The  purpose 
IS  to  diver.siXy  these  econanales  and  thereby 
create    new   sources  of   private   employment. 

And  he  concludes  by  saying: 
For   this   purpose   I   hnve  recommended   a 
Federal   program   amoiintlng   to   $!i9   million 
to  be  expended  for  loans  and   technical   as- 
sistance. 


And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  as- 
sertion: If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  delivering  this  message  was 
sincere — and  I  am  certain  that  he  wah, 
I  do  not  question  hLs  sincerity  for  a  min- 
ute— then  this  is  the  time  for  that  sin- 
cerity to  become  manifest  by  his  ap- 
proving the  bill  that  will  be  shortly 
placed  up<;)n  his  de.sk.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  in  ap- 
pealuig  to  him  to  do  this. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  appreciate  tlie 
comment  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Utah. 

In  that  very  same  mes.sage  which  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  cited,  the  President 
point(xl  out  with  reference  to  the  mutual 
security  funds: 

Wldespiead  chaos  and  misery  cannot  pro- 
vide a  world  climate  In  which  our  free  Re- 
public can  prosper  and  remain  secure. 
There  is  for  America  no  higher  purpose  nor 
greater  need  than  to  measure  up  to  her 
world   leadership  responsibilities. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  this  la  a  challenge 
which  applies  not  alone  to  the  world 
but  to  our  own  front  doorstep  as  well. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  IlIinoLs.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr    HECHI.ER      I  yield 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Dlinois  Mr  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
distinPTui-shed  Representative  from  West 
Virginia,  my  good  and  valued  friend. 
Mr.  Hkchler,  not  only  for  voicing  an 
appeal  to  the  President  at  this  time  but 
for  the  fine,  hard  n^ht  he  has  made  for 
this  lesiilation  for  many  long,  hard 
months.  Few  Members  have  contributed 
in  fuller  measure  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  everj-body 
In  America  must  be  alerted  to  the  con- 
dition that  obtains  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  This  primary  contest  there  has 
served  to  focus  attention  upon  the  plight 
of  the  people  of  West  Virginia.  I  do 
hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat«s  will  have  the  heart  and  the  vision 
quickly  to  sign  Into  law  a  measure  that 
is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  so  many 
fine  families  in  the  distressed  areas. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  have 
in  my  district  the  condition  that  is  now 


.so  widespread  m  West  Virginia,  but  the 
day  is  not  far  off  in  this  changing  period, 
where  one  industry  is  folding  up  and  an- 
other IS  expanding,  when  people  must 
have  available  to  them  trairung  to  go 
from  a  job  in  one  employment  Uy  another 
in  a  different  field.  So  much  now  is 
needed  in  West  Virginia,  .southern  Illi- 
noLS.  parts  of  Ohio,  and  other  States, 
but  not  immediately  needed  m  my  dis- 
trict. Yet  very  soon  it  will  be  needed  in 
my  district.  I  do  hope  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  have  t.he  v.siors  to 
contemplate  what  Ls  ahead  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  mea^vure,  not  only  for 
the  present  relief  of  the  suffering  of 
unemployed  families,  but  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  future  In  an  age  of 
automation 

Mr  HECHLER  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Illinois.  I  think  his  remarks  and 
the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Utah 
indicate  that  even  though  their  districts 
are  not  directly  affected  tliey  h.ive  the 
.statesmanship  to  understand  what  this 
bill  will  do  for  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion When  Khrushchev  savs  he  is 
goin>?  to  bury  us  he  doe.s  not  mean  with 
bombs,  he  means  economically  In 
order  for  this  Nation  to  move  forward 
economically  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  chronic  distres.sed  areas,  or 
pockets  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  HECHI.ER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  LE\'ERING.  I  rise  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  on  the  statement  he  is  making 
urging  the  President  to  sign  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill  which  pa.'.sed  the 
House  and  Senate  and  will  be  .'^ent  to  the 
White  Hou.se  for  the  President's  consid- 
eration. I  think  it  is  extremely  appro- 
priate that  we  consider  this  matter  today 
especially  in  view  of  the  policy  of  our 
Government  of  late  to  award  defense 
contracts  to  foreign  companies.  I  am 
sure  we  would  all  agree  that  If  we  are  to 
successfully  meet  the  threat  of  commu- 
ni.sm  we  must  remain  economically 
strong.  It  happens  that  at  this  very 
time  I  and  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  very  much  concerned  about 
whether  a  defense  contract  for  39  loco- 
motives for  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  to 
tow  ships  through  the  locks  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Plymouth  Ix)comotivc 
Co.  in  my  district,  a  fine  small  company 
hiring  less  than  250  people,  or  whether 
it  will  be  awarded  to  a  Japan  -se  firm, 
the  Mitsubishi  Co  .  one  of  the  world's 
largest  combines  and  with  one  of  the 
cheapest  latwr  markets  in  the  world. 
We  have  been  contending  that  we  really 
ought  to  mean  what  we  say  about  want- 
ing to  help  small  bu-siness  iu  America 
under  the  terms  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Act 

Administration  leaders  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  talking  about  how  wc  want 
small  bu.siness  to  participate  in  these  de- 
fense contracts,  but  I  am  appalled  day 
after  day  to  .see  .some  of  our  fine  small 
businesses  having  to  yield  to  some  for- 
eign bidders  on  our  defense  contracts. 
I  know  In  this  particular  ca5e  in 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment  .situation  now   which   is  growing 


worse  and  fast  approaching  the  condi- 
tion of  a  critically  distressed  area. 
Again  I  say  the  gentleman's  remarks  are 
extremely  appropriate  today.  The 
President  ought  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation  for  the  rea- 
.sons  he  has  so  clearly  stated.  I  am 
confident  that  the  'anybody  but 
America"  ix)hcies  of  the  administra- 
tion— the  policies  which  seem  to  suggest 
that  we  can  afford  anything  for  peoples 
abroad  but  cannot  afford  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  own,  has  helped  to  a  great 
extent  in  causing  distressed  areas 
throughout  this  land  of  ours. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  law  firm  headed  by 
a  former  candidat^.^  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  representing  the  Mitsu- 
bishi Co..  I  am  told,  is  contendmg  that 
the  future  of  our  relations  with  Japan 
may  hmge  on  the  deci.sion  in  this  Loco- 
motive case  It  .seems  to  me  this  is 
hardly  an  endorsement  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  under  which  we  have  spent 
.some  $2,526,000  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  up  to  June  30,  1959. 

Mr  Sp€'aker.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement  in  my  fight  on 
behalf  of  Plymouth  from  the  people  in 
my  own  ITih  Ohio  District.  This  is  only 
natural  But  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  received  many  communications 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  support 
of  my  position  in  this  case.  In  this  con- 
nection I  insei-t  m  the  Record  at  this 
point  some  typical  messages  which  ex- 
press the  concern  of  our  citizens  about 
the  threat  from  foreign  competition  to 
our  own  economic  well-being : 

Hon.  Robert  W    LrvraUNO, 

//ou<^i    o'  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Levering  I  have  written  my 
Senator  that  my  vote  is  for  PlymouWi  Loco- 
motive Works.  This  Nation  Is  giving  away 
all  Its  money  Now  It's  giving  away  Its  Jobs, 
we're  holding  up  the  world  and  letting  our 
own  down.  We  rose,  and  now  we're  falling 
fast  (Who  will  write  of  our  "Rise  and  Pall"?). 

A   Key    Weste*. 


Miami,  Pla..  AprfZ  23,  1960. 
Hon    Robert  W    Levebuvg 

De-ir  Sir  I  read  with  intereet.  In  my  local 
paper,  that  you  are  blocking  the  Japanese 
Mitsubishi  Co.  from  obtaining  an  Army 
contract. 

As  a  former  Japanese  prisoner  of  war, 
captured  on  Bataan.  I  am  with  you  100  per- 
cent Thank  God  for  men  like  you.  who 
know  what  It  Is  to  suffer  in  a  war,  who  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  and  make 
themselves  heard. 

By  all  means  give  the  contract  to  Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps.  If  some  of  the  members  of 
your  opposition  would  have  been  subjected 
to  some  of  that  wartime  Japanese  hospital- 
ity, they  wouldn't  be  so  eager  to  please  the 
Japanese  bTi^lnessman 

So  keep  up  the  good  work.  Mr  LrvEUiWG. 
r  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  ex-GI  that 
agrees  with  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  ;&ol£uski. 


Bro.«)wat  Discount  Sales, 
Alliance.  Ohio.   April  23.  1960. 
Hon    Robert  W    Lf\xeing 

Sni:  In  your  fight  to  keep  the  Army  con- 
tract In  this  country  is  Eomethlng  everyone 
should  go  along  with.  Just  like  in  World 
War  II,  you  are  fighting  for  a  good  cause. 
Not  every  time  money  Is  the  most  important, 
I,  like  you,  feel  this  contract  should  go  to 
the  Mansfield  firm. 

Rot  C    Gvrss. 


Omaha,  Nsaa..  April  27. 1960. 
Glxnn  Cgnnincham.  Esq.. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Glenn:  One  of  your  fellow  Congress- 
men, RoBE«T  W.  LrvERiifG  from  Ohio  is  en- 
deavoring to  keep  a  coi.tract  to  furnish  our 
Army  some  39  locomotives  at  $3,829,900.  for 
use  on  the  Panama  Canal,  from  going  to  the 
Mitsubishi  Co.  in  Japan  Mr  Levering  is 
endeavoring  to  have  the  contract  awarded  to 
the  Plymouth  Locomotive  Works,  near 
Mansfield,  Ohio  for  $4,741,867.  The  latt<r 
will  pay  the  Government  close  to  $500,000 
taxes.  Por  the  difference  in  quality  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  the  Government 
will  get  a  great  deal  more  than  the  $500  000 
in  taxes.  Mr  Levdhnu  puts  up  some  excel- 
lent arguments  why  the  Plymouth  hrm 
should  be  awarded  the  contracts  and  I  agree 
with  him  100  percent. 

I  h.;)*,  Glenn,  you  can  find  time  to  give 
Mr.  Lr^•ERr^•G  an  "assist"  on  this. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pm  T  Graham, 


Mr  Levering:  You  may  be  surprised  to  get 
word  anybody  out  of  jfour  district,  especially 
as  far  west  as  Omaha,  cotild  be  Interested 
in  your  effort,  but  I'm  not  a  native  of  the 
Buckeye  State  for  nothing.     I  still  love  It. 

Philip  Osahaic 

(Prom  Portsmouth.) 

Mr.  McCORI^IACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  it  is  very 
well  to  urge  the  President  to  sign  this 
bill.  I  am  going  to  go  further  and  say 
that  the  President  should  sign  the  bill. 
This  bill  is  an  investment  in  America.  I 
wish  the  President  would  take  a  Uttie 
time  and  go  out  and  visit  these  depressed 
areas.  He  has  traveled  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Middle  East.  Europe,  and  now 
he  is  going  out  to  the  Far  East — and  that 
is  all  very  well.  He  is  going  to  a  sum- 
mit meeting,  but  he  ought  to  have  a 
simimit  meeting  here  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  legislation  of 
this  type.  I  hope  the  President  will  get 
the  views  of  some  forward  looking  and 
progressive  Republicans  before  he  acts 
on  this  bill.  Having  in  mind  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky.  Ohio, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
looking  with  hope  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  a  veto  would  show  a  heartless  dis- 
regard for  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple in  these  distressed  areas  as  well  as  a 
disregard  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  as  a  whole.  Only  a  few  days 
ago.  the  President  referred  to  this  in 
his  message.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
his  program  is  innocuous  and  inade- 
quate. His  program  will  in  no  way 
scratch  even  the  sui-face  of  this  prob- 
lem. We.  in  the  Congress,  undertook  to 
put  through  a  program  that  he  could 
sign  and  that  he  should  sign  into  law. 
If  Vxc  had  a  Democratic  President,  It 
would  be  a  much  bigger  program — as  it 
should  be.  This  is  a  program  calling  for 
$200  million  in  loans  and  $51  million  in 
grants.  Por  the  $200  million  in  loans, 
the  local  communities  and  the  local  in- 
terests will  spend  from  5  to  10  times  as 
much  on  capital  investments.  Actually, 
an  investment  of  $200  million  will  pro- 
duce at  least  $1  billion  in  the  operation 
of  this  program.     The  pro\1sion  of  $51 
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million  in  grants  will  operate  in  the 
same  way.  There  again  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  local  businesses  will 
spend  from  $5  to  $10  for  each  dollar  that 
the  Federal  Treasury  puts  out.  There- 
fore, this  is  more  than  a  $251  million 
program  when  it  comes  to  its  practical 
operation.  The  President  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  us  last  Tuesday,  and  that  was 
rather  unusual  timing.  I  do  not  say  the 
President  knew  that  Calendar  Wednes- 
day basiness  would  be  in  order  on  last 
Wednesday  and  that  we  were  going  to 
call  the  bill  up  on  Calendar  Wednesday, 
but  certainly  he  did  send  his  message  up 
on  Tuesday  and  that  made  it  more  em- 
barrassing for  those  of  us  who  favored 
this  legislation  in  getting  the  bill 
through  on  Wednesday.  The  President 
could  have  just  as  well  sent  his  message 
up  last  week.  He  could  have  sent  his 
message  up  on  Thursday.  But  some- 
how or  other,  it  was  timed  for  Tuesday 
The  message  had  to  be  read  word  for 
word  when  on  Wednesday  the  Jouinal 
was  being  read.  As  we  all  know,  points 
of  order  were  made  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present  and  every  time  it  was  estab- 
lished that  a  quorum  was  not  present, 
that  meant  three  rollcalls — which  all 
amounted  to  a  filibuster  In  an  eflort  to 
prevent  the  bill  from  being  considered. 
Now  I  do  not  charge  the  President  with 
sending  up  his  message  on  Tuesday  in 
order  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  and  to  Interfere 
with  thoae  of  us  who  favored  this  bill, 
but  it  is  an  unusual  coincidence,  that  it 
happened  that  his  message  should  come 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
day  before  Calendar  Wednesday.  In 
his  message  he  asked  for  the  coopera'.lon 
of  the  Congress — of  course,  from  the 
Democratic  leadership  The  other  day 
I  said  that  the  President  has  never  asked 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  come  to 
the  White  House  to  talk  to  him  about 
legislation  to  see  where  and  how  we 
couJd  have  a  meeting  of  minds  on  legis- 
lation. This  Is  his  eighth  year  In  oflflce 
The  Democratic  leadership  on  this  side 
of  the  Congress  has  never  been  asked 

We  have  been  Invited  down  for  brief- 
ings, but  that  Is  entirely  different. 
That  is  entirely  difTerent  from  being  in- 
vited down  to  discuss  legislation. 

Now,  we  put  this  bill  through.  It 
will  be  before  the  President  In  a  short 
time.  I  hope  he  will  study  It  I  hope 
he  win  try  to  get  some  Information  In 
those  areai  throughout  the  country 
where  there  is  at  present  pei-manent  un- 
employment and  there  are  human  be- 
ings, American  fomilien,  there  looking 
to  the  breadwinner  to  bring  homo  food 
for  the  family  and  to  pay  the  rent  and 
taJce  oare  of  other  household  duties 

I  hope  the  President  will  cooporiite 
with  Congress,  and  that  means  with  the 
Democratic  leadership  We  have  rut 
the  bill  through  He  has  asked  for  co- 
operation,  and  we  have  given  him  the 
bill     Now  lot  him  sign  it 

Mr  KECKUCR  I  appreciate  the*  le- 
marks  of  my  majority  loader  I  vias 
glad,  M  I  know  many  Mombers  were,  to 
sit  h(»ro  Wodnwiday  ihi-ouih  Uie  many 
quorum  OftJls,  bocauM«  wp  ootild  s«9  vio< 
tory  In  muht  It  was  swet^t  lnde«d  on 
Wedneaday  evening,  even  though  it  took 
long  hours  of  rollcalls  and  quoi-um  calls. 


I  ought  to  be  back  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  right  now,  because  I  have  a  pri- 
mary opponent  in  next  Tuesday's  elec- 
tion. But  I  believe  I  am  serving  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tion far  better  by  getting  up  here  before 
the  House  this  afternoon  and  urging 
that  the  President  sign  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  how 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  believe  in  a 
balanced  budget.  I  believ.e  that  we  can 
balance  the  national  budget  if  people 
can  balance  their  individual  budgets  I 
believe  that  can  best  be  done  by  putting 
people  back  to  work,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Mr.  PROKOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  PROKOP.  I  am  happy  to  rise 
and  associate  myself  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
and  preceding  speakers  in  ui-ging  the 
President  to  sign  this  most  desperately 
needed  legislation.  In  my  particular 
district  we  have  16.6  percent  of  our 
labor  force  unemployed  During  the 
last  10  years  the  people  of  my  area  have, 
through  voluntary  contributions,  spent 
more  tiian  $10  million  to  try  to  help 
ourselves.  I  believe  the  people  of  my 
area  are  to  be  commended  for  the  flne 
work  they  have  been  doing  in  trying  to 
bring  back  employment.  I  believe  the 
President  should  take  heed  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  sign  this  bill  which  is 
so  urgently  needed  by  the  various  .sec- 
tions of  this  Nation. 

I  again  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  is  doing  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation. 

Mr  HECHLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  by  urginw  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sign 
S.  722  for  the  Interests  of  the  entire 
Nation 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  BOW  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  15  minutes, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Thera  was  no  objection 

Mr  aow  Mr  Speaker  I  havr  lis- 
tened with  Interest  to  the  remarks  ihnt 
have  born  made  today  calling  upon  the 
President  to  sign  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Aoi  I  did  not  expect  to  speak  herr 
today,  but  when  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  indicate  that 
the  Preildcnt  of  the  United  ataten  had 
no  Inteivst  or  care  for  the  underprlvi- 
leged  nr\(\  those  who  are  in  need  and  In 
want,  I  cannot  sit  by  and  not  speak 
out 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
ft  Presictent  of  the  United  Hlsuis  who 
hM  the  concern  of  the  imn)\o  more 
deeply  ir  his  heart  than  has  rrwudeni 
Elsenhower,  and  when  there  is  an  in- 
dlcatlon  made  that  President  i:is<'n- 
hower  Way  not  know  of  the  want  and 
the  dlstiVM  in  lomc  of  the  ai-eas  of  the 


country  I  just  wonder  how  anyone  can 
make  that  statement,  for  the  President 
has  been  deeply  concerned  with  all  the 
F>eople,  and  he  knows  of  the  need. 

The  President  sent  messages  here  time 
and  time  again  asking  that  something 
be  done  to  relieve  these  situations  It 
has  not  been  done  until  just  the  other 
day;  and  in  6  of  the  8  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  the  majority  on  that 
side  to  put  through  these  bills  if  they 
were  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Not  at  this  time;  I  will 
yield  later. 

The  President  asked  for  fifty-some 
million  dollars  and  in  came  a  bill  for 
$350  million  I  voted  against  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  the  other  day  with  re- 
luctance, because  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  I  know  of 
the  situation  in  his  State  and  I  want  his 
people  helped  I  know  of  the  situation 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  want  those  people 
helped,  hkewise  in  Kentucky.  But  as  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  the  other  day 
when  the  bill  was  being  considered,  in- 
stead of  granting  the  $53  million  asked 
for  by  the  President,  which  would  give 
adequate  help  in  the  areas  where  It  was 
desperately  needed.  In  came  a  bill  for 
$350  million  The  gentleman  from  Call- 
forma  stated  a  few  moments  a«o  that 
he  would  answer  questions  and  tell 
us  how  this  money  would  be  used  I 
would  like  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  you  arc  going  to  do  to  rehabilitate 
Atlantic  City.  N.J..  out  of  thl.s  $350 
million. 

Oh,  It  seems  to  me  a  shame  that  you 
will  put  In  the  report  of  a  bill  where  the 
people  -SO  desperately  need  help  such  an 
Item  as  the  one  for  the  redevelopment  of 
Atlantic  City  Are  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States — and  they  are  your  tax- 
payers too — going  to  be  called  upon  for 
redevelopment  in  Atlantic  City? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  something  I  said 
here  the  other  day  Here  is  another 
area  that  In  this  $350  million  bill  you 
say  needs  redevelopment,  Bristol,  Teiin. 
Let  me  just  read  to  you  briefly  about 
Bristol  Thl.s  is  from  the  Bristol,  Tenn  . 
Chronicle  of  March  6,  1980  Now,  this 
is  an  area  where  you  need  part  of  this 
$350  million  to  redevelop,  you  say. 

"Area  Builders  Undergoing  the  Big- 
Ui'st  Boom  m  History"  is  the  headline ; 

Dnnpite  i.lio  friKKlity  of  on*  of  thci  wf)r»t 
witiiiT*  In  yriirr  !hP  nre»(i  »  bulld»ri  nrr  In 
thK   mitlni   (.f   ih«<   bigfeat   buiUling   b.Mjni   m 

Ii'hor  undsr  oonntruciion  now  or  plminpd 
for  the  nssr  fxilurci  i«  n  t«)lnl  of  llOft  tioo  a;ii 
in  nuxjor  t)ull(llng  proJurU  Thwe  [irojncn 
i»r»  wl'hlii  i\  9().milr  rudlui  of  Jnhnton  Cliy 

And  11  u(K<N  on  to  tell  of  the  ureal 
boom  Jimt  look  ul  the  R«t(jMt),  page 
0434,  and  you  will  f^nd  other  area*  of 
ipniu'Mee  who  say  they  do  nut  want  Uii« 
help,  but  they  aie  m  heir  You  way  Ihry 
need  hrlp.  they  nay  tJioy  do  not  Many 
who  me  in  need  may  suffer  liecause  of 
the  irresponsible  manner  In  which  Dils 
bill  hM  been  brought  to  the  t\(X)v, 
Now,  let  us  face  up  to  the  fact*, 
If  the  President's  bill  had  been 
adopted  the  bill  of  the  man  with  a  heart, 


who  believes  In  taking  care  of  tliose  who 
need  help,  calling  for  $53  miiiion,  it 
u  ouid  have  been  signed.  But  you  come 
to  the  floor  and  you  beg  the  President, 
yes.  some  have  demanded  him,  to  sign  a 
bill  that  includes  in  it  boom  areas  and 
BiSkJs  all  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
pay  for  the  redevelopment  of  boom 
areas,  mcluding  Atlantic  City. 

I  -said  earlier  today  that  they  are  go- 
ing lo  be  nuining  the  Kentucky  Derby 
tomorrow  out  in  Louisville.  Ky.  I  hope 
all  those  people  attending  the  Kentucky 
De  "by  will  look  around  at  that  situation, 
for  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  lifted  in  this  $350 
miilion  bill  If  they  had  adopted  the  $53 
million  bill  of  the  President,  Uie  man 
with  a  heart,  who  for  months  has  oeen 
trying  to  get  this  Democrat  Congress  to 
do  sometiiing  about  it.  you  would  not  be 
heie  today  urging  that  your  people  who 
are  so  desperately  in  need  be  taken  care 
of.  It  would  have  been  done  if  you  had 
followed  the  leadership  of  Dwight 
Eisjnhower. 

yuiother  thing  that  was  interesting  to 
me  was  to  hear  it  said  here  today  that 
tiiere  were  some  quorum  calls  and  roll- 
calis  here  the  other  day  trying  to  block 
thii  bllL  These  statements  by  Uie  same 
pecple  who  were  accusing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  not  having  a 
heejt.  But  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
record.  Prom  which  side  of  the  aisle  did 
those  quorum  calls  arxd  requests  for 
votes  come? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  gentlemen 
wh}  today  have  said  that  t^ie  President 
of  the  United  States  has  no  hean  for 
the  people  who  are  domn trodden  or  up 
agsinst  It  or  In  need  will  correct  that 
sta'-emcnt.  We  have  had  a  lot  said  to  us 
because  we  send  money  abroad  aiid  we 
ouiht  to  spend  it  here.  With  that  I 
agree.  My  record  Ls  such  that  I  can 
agree.  I  have  not  voted  to  send  it 
abtoad.  I  have  always  thought  we 
shculd  be  doing  more  for  our  people. 
May  I  aay  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  I 
ha\e  been  as  much  concerned  about  the 
Plymouth  contract  as  he  is.  I  think  I 
wa^  the  flrst  one  to  raise  the  question 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  steel  question  where 
itatl  was  purcliased  abroad  and  sent 
over  here.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  you  wlU 
repeal  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  that  was  started  under  the  Demo- 
c:ai  administration  and  oontinued  or\ 
dov  n  and  adopted  by  my  admlnUtra- 
tUM.,  and  when  we  get  rid  of  the  R«- 
cipiooaJ  Trade  Agreements  Art,  we  \  ill 
be  able  to  give  some  roal  protection  to 
Aroeitcan  industry.  We  will  not  see 
soae  of  our  Industrloe  folding  up.  and 
wo  win  not  ne«»d  these  redevelopment 
bull. 

tio  I  ask  you  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
ma]!  from  West  Vlrslnla  I  Mr.  UaxlkyI, 
on  Uie  other  side  of  the  aialr,  and  my- 
mU  in  Uils  efloit  The  genUeman  fmm 
Wt«>t  VirgiaiA  I  Mr.  BailktI  Uone  of  the 
irttki  rhamplons  of  proteotinji  industry. 
I  •(Imu-ii  him  so  murh  for  U  for  he  tun 
In  !us  heai't  Uie  Ihouiihts  uf  hw  own 
l"'ii  lie, 

Ml'.  UKCHUCn.  Ur  r<p«aker,  wiU  the 
V'U  leman yield? 

Mr.  now,  I  yield  to  Uia  aonUeman 
fiori  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  HECHLER.  I  know  my  colleague 
w  ants  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  believe  in  my 
statement  I  indicated  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  heart. 
I  was  merely  appealing  to  him  to  utilize 
lus  heart,  and  sign  the  bill.  I  take  it 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  opposed  to 
the  bill,  and  would  like  the  President  to 
veto  it? 

Mr.  BOW.  My  vote  will  show  that  I 
voted  against  the  $350  million  bill  and 
if  tlie  President  vetoes  that  bill  I  will 
vote  to  sustain  his  veto.  Then  I  hope 
the  leadership  on  the  Democratic  side 
will  bring  in  the  $53  milhon  bill.  Let 
us  pass  It,  let  the  President  sign  it,  and 
give  your  people  help,  and  not  indulge  in 
a  lot  of  boondoggling  in  the  amount  of 
$350  million  for  a  lot  of  areas  that  do 
not  need  it.  Let  us  begin  to  get  some 
fiscal  respon.sibility. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fuithcr,  I  sat  durmg 
weeks  of  hearings  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  last  year  on  this  bill,  and  the 
Governor  of  our  State.  Republican  Gov- 
ernor Underwood,  when  asked  which  of 
these  bills  would  be  more  eCBcaclous  a.id 
reach  the  root  of  'Jie  problems  as  they 
exist  in  West  Virginia,  responded  in  the 
heannvs  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee: *I  do  Uunk  it  Important  and  empha- 
size that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
>  ou  mentioned  offering  assistance  in  re- 
training and  economic  studies  are  In  my 
opinion  very  essential  and  very  helpful." 
1  hat  is  on  page  995  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings. 

I  .'■ubmit  that  the  President's  bill  not 
containing  those  items  would  be  of  very 
lutlc  assistance  In  the  chronically  de- 
pressed areas. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther, since  he  mentioned  the  source  of 
the  quorum  calls,  how  he  voted  on  them. 

Mr  BOW  I  voted  wth  them.  I  did 
not  want  to  see  the  $350  million  bill 
passed.  I  would  have  voted  for  the  $63 
million  bill,  and  we  could  have  passed  a 
bill  here  this  week  that  would  have  been 
."Signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  if  you  would  have  accepted  It  in- 
.'•tead  of  going  for  the  places  that  I  have 
l.ere  pointed  out  In  the  boom  areas.  And. 
you  will  find  them  in  the  record.  They 
lUT  m  the  hearings. 

Mr  HECHI  ER  I  think,  my  friend,  wc 
luive  an  honobl  diflerenre  of  opinion. 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei ,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  now    I  yield 

Mr  IJUUKK  of  Kentucky.  I  know  the 
ucntlrnian  from  Ohio  wanta  to  be  eml- 
nnntly  fair,  and  I  think  he  is  attempting 
to  sute  the  bill  as  it  passed,  but  I  call 
his  attention  on  ixige  9468  of  the  Rkc- 
(HID  where  the  amendment  of  the  len- 
t'.niian  from  renn^ylvanla  I  Mr,  rtoopJ 
was  adopted  I  appreciate  the  oonoem 
u  hirh  the  gentlrman  from  Ohio  has  evl- 
diMU'til  for  M\v  home  dmirlcl  of  Louia- 
Mllr  and  calling  attention  to  Uve  events 
there  tonxuiow.  liul,  Uie  bill  Uiat  paMod 
the  HouNe.  and  Uie  bill  that  paased 
ilin  HriMto,  and  Uie  bill  which  will  be 
hr^forr  tlie  IMrsldenl  by  virtue  of  Uie 
uinendineut  offored  by  Utf  KtinUemaii 
from  I*«nnaylvM)ia  I  Mr,  Flood  I,  will  nut 
inrhtdo  my  home  olty  nor  probably  will 
It  include  Alliuitlo  City,  nor  will  it  In- 


clude upon  appUcation  any  other  city 
where  the  employment  level  at  the  time 
of  application  is  above  the  minimum  set. 
I  see  how  the  gentleman,  from  lookmg 
at  the  committee  report,  and  in  looking 
at  some  of  the  things  said  earher.  might 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  did. 
but  the  bill  that  was  passed  is  not  the 
bill  which  the  gentleman  describes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  It  is  not  the  bill  I  described. 
But.  it  is  a  bill  that  includes  some  of 
these  areas.  I  think  the  final  passage 
was  over  $200  million?  What  was  final- 
ly passed  by  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  The  vote 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  amount  involved. 

Mr.  BLTIKE  of  Kentucky.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  million  dollars. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  against  $53  million. 
And.  that  $53  million,  according  to  the 
studies  that  have  been  made,  would 
have  taken  care  of  the  needy. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  gen- 
tleman's area  Is  not  going  to  be  In  this 
bill;  that  you  are  In  good  shape  now, 
and  that  the  Derby  will  even  help  you 
more,  because  they  tell  me  that  the  price 
of  mint  juleps  has  gone  up.  and  most  of 
that  money  stays  right  in  Louisville. 
And.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  this 
new  industry  Is  flourishing  In  Louisville. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  closing  may  I  say 
again  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I>wlght  Elsenhower,  has  done 
more  for  the  people  of  this  country  than 
any  other  in  our  history,  This  has  been 
proven  time  and  time  again.  What  he 
does  on  this  bill  will  be  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

To  those  who  have  Implied  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  knowledge  of  conditions.  I 
can  only  say  they  are  Ill-informed  or 
deliberately  misstating  facts  in  an  efTort 
to  gain  political  advantage. 

Tliere  should  be  no  partisan  politics 
where  human  suffering  is  concerned.  It 
IS  unfortunate  that  the  earlier  remarks 
of  some  who  have  spoken  are  in  that 
vein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  8PKAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

I'here  was  no  objoctiun, 

Mr.  BUHKE  of  Kentucky  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  Uiat 
lie  lui.'i  rcfenecl  to  a  very  old  mduntry. 
and  that  the  nubjoct  of  this  colloquy  was 
culled  to  my  altenllon  f^rst  today  by  the 
Aisoclated  Press  In  iwintlng  out  to 
them  tho  true  nature  of  the  bill,  ns  bring 
(lifTerent  fj-om  that  v^hlch  the  gentleman 
dnmri'ibed,  I  aAkurrd  the  pre**  that  tho 
uentltJinan  from  Ohio  U  tx  very  dislin- 
iUished  leuulittoi.  but  that  It  wan  my 
o^nlon  Uiat  aa  a  purveyui  of  tumt^Uy  he 
htul  poor  wriit^ra, 


FcinANL)  BIU.  LOtt»Y  UOOM  DOWN 

Mr  QUnS.  Mr  ■peaker,  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  CuhTisl   may  extend  his 
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remarlu  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  a  ad 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Monday,  May  2.  IMO,  I  pointed 
out  the  inaccurate  reporting  of  the 
media  concerning  the  pressures  on  the 
Congress  for  the  Porand  bill. 

I  hope  the  various  columnists  aiid 
editors  who  were  telling  the  people  and 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  that 
the  old  people  were  on  the  march  will 
read  the  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Labor 
Tribune  of  April  28.  1960.  which  I  am 
now  inserting  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

A  Labob  RiPMsrNTATivi:  Spxaks  Out 

(By    Laxry  Connors,  directing  business  rep- 
resentative. Machinists  District  No.  9) 

WANTID  :     ACTION  '     ACTION  !     ACTION  ! 

This  is  an  emergency  call  for  your  help  to 
get  quick  action  on  the  Porand  bill  In  Con- 
gress.    Letters  are  badly  needed. 

The  Forand  bill  Is  a  top  priority  goal  for 
the  organized  labor  movement.  It  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  help  elderly  persons  meet 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  sickness 

The  bill  would:  Provide  hospitalization, 
nursing  home,  and  certain  surgical  benefits 
for  those  receiving  social  security  payments. 
Increase  employee  and  employer  contrib  i- 
tlons  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  wages 
each,  to  pay  for  the  program  Permit  choice 
of  doctors,  hospitals,  and  nursing  homes  by 
the  patient. 

The  first  step  in  psisslng  this  bill  Is  to  se- 
cure approval  by  the  House  Ways  and  Meais 
Committee. 

Heres  how  you  can  help.  Organize  yo  ar 
family,  your  friends,  the  neii<hbors  on  yoar 
block,  union  members,  and  anyone  else  ycu 
can  think  of  today,  to  start  writing  letters  :o 
Congress. 

Make  sure  that  all  of  the  people  who  par- 
ticipate are  re^stered  voters.  Write  the 
letters  in  long  hand  even  if  your  writing  Is 
bEul.  Tell  your  Representatives  that  you  a-e 
counting  on  them  to  support  and  vote  f>r 
H  R.  4700,  the  Forand  bill.  Be  sure  and  give 
your  full  name  and  your  home  address,  ar  d 
give  them  some  of  your  reasons  for  wantii.g 
the  bill  passed. 

It  would  be  a  smart  Idea  to  organize  son-.e 
letter  writing  meetings  at  homes.  Pass  the 
hat  around  and  let  someone  be  responsible 
for  getting  the  stationery  and  stamps  to- 
gether. Draw  up  some  chairs  to  the  tables, 
put  on  the  coffee  pot  and  while  the  aroma 
of  the  percolatmg  brew  is  giving  you  in- 
spiration, take  your  pens  in  hand  and  write 
something  liice  this  to  your  Congressman. 
(If  you  are  not  sure  who  your  Congressman 
Is,  call  the  union  office  and  ask,  or  call  your 
local  postmaster  i 

"Honorable  John  Doe, 
"House  Office  Building. 
"Washington  25,  D.  C 

"Dr.\R  Sa  I  am  a  registered  voter.  I 
live  at  '  give  your  address  and  city) . 

"I  hope  you  will  support  and  vote  for  H.R. 
4700  the  Forand  bill  to  help  the  aged 

"Very  truly  yours 

"Jane  Smith." 

Then  w.-ire  to  your  Senators  Their  letters 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Honorable  John 
Jones.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington 
25,  DC 

The  above  Is  Just  a  sample  letter  You 
can  add  to  it  or  change  it,  whatever  you 
wish.  The  important  thing  Is  to  get  the  let- 
ters rolling  in  immediately  and  to  let  the 
Members  of  Congress  know  that  you  want 
this  bill  passed. 


W«  especially  urge  those  ot  you  whoae 
Representatives  may  be  meznbers  of  the 
House  Wkys  and  Means  Committee  to  really 
see  to  IQ  that  they  are  flooded  with  mall. 
Here  are  the  members  names : 

WiUTTV  Mnxs,  Arkansas:  Aiuz  Forand, 
Rhode  Illand  (author  ot  the  bill):  Cxcn. 
Kino,  Cajlfornla:  Thomas  O'Brixn,  niinoia: 
Halx  Booos,  Loiilslana:  Suoink  Kxooh,  New 
York;  Busk  Hakrison,  Virginia,  Frank 
Karsten.  Missouri:  A.  S.  Herlono,  Florida, 
Frank  IiCaro,  Texas:  Thaddxxts  Machrowicz. 
Michigan;  James  V  Frazixr,  Tennessee:  Wil- 
liam Orszn,  Pennsylvania:  John  C  Watts, 
Kentucky:  Lxx  Mxtcalt,  Montana,  Noah 
Mason,  tllinoia:  John  Byrnes.  Wisconsin, 
Howard  Baxer,  Tennessee:  Thomas  CtniTia, 
Missouri,  Victor  Knox.  Michigan,  James 
Utt,  Calitornla:  Jackson  Betts,  Ohio,  Bruce 
Aloxr,  Taxas;   6Uid  Albert  Bosch.  New  York 

There  are  many  more  signatures  to  the 
Forand  Hill  that  will  benefit  not  only  our 
neglected  aged,  but  younger  working  people 
too. 


SEVEKTY-SIXTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky,  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Roose- 
velt 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi-  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday my  coUeaarue,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssouri  I  Mr  Rand.^ll!,  paid  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  Harry  S.  Truman  as 
he  approaches  his  76th  birthday  on  Sun- 
day, May  8. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  Mr. 
Rand.m,l's  remarks,  for  he  certainly  sets 
forth  the  fine  cahber  of  the  man  and 
the  fine  caliber  of  a  devoted  public 
servant. 

Mr.  Truman  is  a  man  of  decision, 
whether  in  or  out  of  public  office.  He  is 
a  forceful  reminder  that  in  the  complex, 
ever-changing  world  in  which  we  live 
firm  leadership  is  the  pressing  need  of 
our  time. 

I  saluCe  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
on  his  birthday  and  wish  him  continued 
good  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
to  come., 


INVESTIGATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT, 
L^ni.IZATTON,  AND  RETENTION 
OF  OLDER  FEDERAL  CIVIUAN 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lesin- 
SKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LEFINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  5,  1960,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  522  which  provides  for  a 
special  investigation  and  study  on  the 
employment,  utilization,  and  retention 
of  older  workers  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation and  study  wiU  be  to  insure  the 


adoption  of  a  general  policy  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  attracting  and  retaining  the 
skills,  abilities,  and  training  possessed 
by  older  persons  Such  a  policy  should 
contribute  measurably  to  the  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  operations  of  the 
Goverrunent  Appropriate  considera- 
tion of  older  persons  should  also  facili- 
tate more  effective  recruitment  and  re- 
tention by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  of 
an  adequate  work  force  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  p)08itlons  at  all  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility 

This  study  will  be  another  step  toward 
alleviating  some  of  the  more  pressing 
pix)blems  of  the  aged  which  I  consist- 
ently have  been  attempting  to  overcome 
by  my  support  of  legislation  to  Increase 
benefits  of  the  aged  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  plan,  social  security, 
and  Raih-oad  Retirement 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  average 
at,'e  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States  increases  from  year  to  year.  By 
1985.  approximately  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  country  will  be  over 
45  years  of  age  ThLs  means  that  an 
increasingly  large  segment  of  the  work 
force  and  of  the  population  available 
for  appointment  to  new  or  different  jobs 
in  the  Government  service  have  the  ma- 
turity, skills,  and  abilities,  which  come 
only  from  long  experience  ui  their 
chosen  fields  It  is  e.ssential  that  steps 
be  taken  to  insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  fail  to  utilize  these 
values  in  the  older  members  of  our  work 
force  as  a  result  of  shortsighted  over- 
emphasis on  the  recruitment  of  younger 
less-expenenced  trainee-type  individ- 
uals for  responsible  positions  in  the 
Federal  service 

The  recruitment  of  young  college- 
trained  technical  and  professional  peo- 
ple is  e.s.sential  to  meK  the  needs  of 
Government  in  these  dynamic  times. 
It  is  equally  important,  however,  in  my 
view,  that  we  maintain  a  proper  balance 
in  the  work  force  by  giving  attention 
al.so  to  the  recruitment  and  utilization 
of  workers  whose  special  talent*  and 
skills  have  been  enhanced  by  longer 
experience. 

Some  of  the  special  problems  relating 
to  the  older  workers  in  Government  were 
disclosed  during  recent  hearincjs  on  office 
automation  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Government  Sta- 
tistics, of  which  I  am  chairman     It  was 
.shown  during  these  hearings  that  fre- 
quently  the  jobs  which    are   eliminated 
a.s  a  result  of  automation  are  held  by 
older  employees  with  long  years  of  serv- 
ice.    The   same   kind   of   situation    fre- 
quently is  found  where  reorganizations 
occur  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  mis- 
sions of  Federal  agencies      It  is  impor- 
tant in  these  circumslances  that  thore 
be  continuing  emphasis  on  protrrams  for 
the  training  and  retraining  of  such  em- 
ployees  to   insure   the   continued   effec- 
tive   employment    in    the    Government 
wherever  po.sslble.    I  am  convinced  that 
programs  of  this  sort  are  necessary,  not 
only  to  protect  the  equitable  rights  of 
the  employees,  but,  also,  as  a  practical 
matter  to  protect  the  substantial  Gov- 
ernment inve-stment  which  is  represented 
by  the  long  careers  of  these  valuable 
public  servants. 


A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
i-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  concerning  the 
ptoductlvity  of  office  workers  disclosed 
that  Government  agencies  had  a  higher 
p(  rcentage  of  employees  over  age  55  than 
dc  private  companies.  Conversely,  the 
pi  ivate  concerns  had  a  much  higher  ratio 
of  employees  under  age  25  This  results 
In  part  from  certain  measures  which  now 
exist  to  protect  the  Interests  of  older 
persons  in  connection  with  Federal  em- 
pUymcnt.  for  example,  a  maximum  age 
linitatlon  for  most  Federal  Jobs  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  The  procedures  for  con- 
di  cling  reductions  in  force  also  placed 
emphasLs  on  length  of  .service  which 
te  ids  to  favor  the  older  worker  While 
these  and  other  measures  had  some  ef- 
fe:t,  the  Investigation  I  am  pioposin^: 
would  be  directed  to  Insuring  that  there 
be  continuing  attention  to  the  problem 
of  the  older  worker  and  that  .•-uch  addl- 
ticnal  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
ar?  installed  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  or  re- 
te  ition  of  persons  in  the  civilian  service 
of  the  Government. 


ALL  GROUPS  AGREE  ON  A  SOLU- 
nON  TO  THE  FARM  PROBLEM- 
WHY  NOT  ADOPT  IT? 

VIr  BURICE  of  Kentucky  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  inanimou-s  consent  that  the 
ge.itleman  Irom  Wisconsin  I  Mr  FlynnI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

VIr  FLYN.N  Mr  Speaker  thei-e  are 
approximately  360  million  acres  of  land 
pr  xlucing  crops  in  the  United  States. 
Prxluctivity  of  this  land  has  increased 
fa:.ler  than  the  population.  Productiv- 
ity has  increased  faster  than  the  need 
of  the  people  for  the  produce  tliat  is 
gr»)wn.  We  have  attempted  at  tre- 
mendous exp)ense,  to  store,  to  hold  in 
re.serve.  to  sell  to  foremn  countri^^s  or  to 
barter  away  the  surplus.  None  of  these 
pr>gram.s  have  worked  and  there  has 
be?n  much  waste  and  the  loss  of  billions 
of  dollars  annually  to  the  American  tax- 
payer in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  overproduction  and  surplus. 

The  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  solv- 
in;f  the  problem  of  overproductivity  and 
surplus  and  the  best  way  of  bnni:ing 
domestic  supply  into  balance  with  do- 
mi>stic  demand  is  to  remove  from  pro- 
duction, a  sufficient  number  of  acres  to 
accomplish  this  result.  When  supply 
balances  with  demand,  the  economic 
la^s  governmg  all  business  will  apply, 
and  farmers  will  be  able  to  receive  a  fair 
pr  ce  for  their  products.  I  introduced  a 
bill  last  year  calling  for  the  removal  of 
80  million  acres  of  land  from  produc- 
tion. I  di.scussed.  at  creat  leneth  this 
proposal  during  my  last  campaign  I 
ant  happy  to  see  that  in  1960.  most 
major  farm  bills  and  almo.st  all  farm 
groups  approve  this  method  of  solving 
faim  surpluses  and  overpi-oduction. 
The  Agriculture  Department  now  rec- 
otr  jnends  the  removal  of  60  million  acres 
of  land  from  production.    The  Pann  Bu- 


reau supports  this  position.  The  Poage 
bill,  under  the  formula  contained  there- 
in, would  remove  from  60  million  to  80 
million  acres  of  land  from  production. 
The  farmers  union  and  the  Grange 
support  this  measure.  The  Iowa  farm 
conference  last  October  recommended 
the  removal  of  70  million  acres  of  pro- 
ductive land.  Several  farm  bureau  local 
organizations  concur  in  the  70-milllon- 
acre  figure  I  believe  that  this  show!> 
that  all  majoi'  bills  and  groups  have  one 
common  denominator  In  their  approach 
to  the  solving  of  the  fai-m  problem 
Why,  theiefore,  can  we  not  agree  upon 
a  faim  bill  that  will  use  this  basic  ap- 
proach as  a  means  of  solving  the  farm 
dilemma, 

I  have  introduced  bill  H  R  12005  and 
am  having  it  printed  at  the  end  of  thl? 
statement.  I  sincerely  ui-pe  you  to  ex- 
amine it.  I  believe  that  it  will  bring 
domestic  pioductlon  into  balance  with 
domestic  consumption  within  3  years 
and  that  it  will  enable  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  its  existing  surplus  within 
another  3  years,  or  less.  I  believe  that 
all  of  this  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $2  billion  a  year.  This  will  be 
about  25  percent  of  the  co.st  of  the  exist- 
ing program  It  will  be  a  price  that  the 
Ameiican  ta.xpaycr  and  the  urban  dwell- 
er can  affoid  to  pay  to  assist  the  farm 
economy, 

I  propose  to  permit  farmers  to  rent 
their  entire  farm  minus  the  buildings 
not  to  exceed  5  acres  of  land  I  pro- 
pose to  pennit  fanners  to  rent  parts  of 
their  farm  and  I  propose  to  remove  the 
mandatoi-y  features  that  other  bills  con- 
tain I  propose  to  free  the  farmer  from 
the  dictation  of  bureaucrats  operating 
out  of  local  CCC  offices.  I  propose  to 
return  the  farmer  as  a  free  enterprise 
citizen  to  the  complete  control  and 
u.sage  of  his  fai-m 

Investigation  has  shown  conclusively 
that  there  are  three  categories  of 
fanners: 

First  The  elderly  man  that  would  be 
willing  to  lease  his  entire  farm  minus 
the  buildings  to  the  conservation  re- 
serve and  use  the  annual  rental  as  a 
retirement  annuity. 

Second.  There  is  the  middle-aged 
man  who  would  be  willing  to  reduce  his 
operation  by  25  percent  or  more  and 
thus  have  some  .spare  time  which  he 
could  devote  to  other  activities  such  as 
local  politics  or  some  outride  business 
interest,  I  pioiX)se  to  let  these  individ- 
uals choo.se  whether  they  desire  to  rent 
part  of  their  farm  or  their  entire  fann 

Third.  There  is  then  the  young  mar- 
ried man  who  desires  to  farm  a  large 
acreage  and  who  has  the  health  and 
ability  to  do  so  I  propose  to  permit  him 
to  become  as  big  as  he  desires.  He  will 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  large  acreage 
has  been  removed  fiom  production  and 
he  can  look  forward  to  receiving  a  fair 
price  for  the  rea.^^on  that  supply  will  be 
in  balance  with  demand  on  a  national 
basis 

I  have  .set  aside  1  hour  to  discuss  the 
farm  problem,  and  this  plan  in  particu- 
lar, on  Thursday,  May  12,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  all  other  business  before  the 
House  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  as 
many  Congressmen  as  possible  partici- 
pate in  this  discu.ssion  in  order  that  we 


might  determine  whether  there  is  any 
common  meeting  of  the  minds  on  a  plan 
that  could  be  enacted  Into  law  during 
the  present  session. 

H.R, 13006 

A  bill  to  balance  domeitlc  suppllM  of,  and 
domestic  demand  for,  agricultural  com- 
modltlM.  and  to  prevent  the  lou  of  toll, 
farm  labor,  and  farm  capital  reaourcea.  by 
providing  for  withdrawal  of  up  to  eighty 
million  acres  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion 

Br  it  enactrd  by  the  S*natf  and  Houxe  of 
Rrprr'^rntaUrrn  of  the  United  States  of  Amet' 
ica  in  Conprcsn  a^srmbled. 

Trri.r.  i — general  PtovtsioNS 

Str-TioN  101  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  bb 
the  Agricultural  Production  StabUlEatlon 
Through   Conservation   Act". 

Sec.  102.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  eliminate  the  re- 
currence in  the  future  of  burdensome  sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  production  by  reducing 
the  acreage  in  production  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  luring  into  balance  the  domes- 
tic supply  of  and  the  domestic  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  and  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  soil,  farm  labor,  and  farm  capital 
resources.  It  is  intended  that  existing  sur- 
pluses be  disposed  of  through  such  other 
programs  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  au- 
thorize or  direct,  including  the  food  stanip 
plan  and  the  food -for -peace  program. 

Sec.  103  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  be  carried  out  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  as  nearly  as  may  be  practi- 
cable in  proportion  to  the  competitive  desires 
of  producers  to  participate  therein. 

Sec     104    For   the   purposes   of   this   Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture 

(2)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

(3)  The  term  "county  committee"  means 
a  county  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  E>omes- 
tlc  Allotment  Act  (7  U.S  C    1831  id  n. 

(4 1  The  term  "acreage  allotment"  means 
an  acreage  allotment  made  pursuant  to  the 
agriculture  laws  ot  the  United  States 

(5  I  The  term  "farm"  means  the  land  con- 
stituting a  farming  unit  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  the 
use  of  common  work  stock,  equipment  labor, 
management    and  other  pertinent  factors. 

Sec  105.  In  the  execution  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Corporation  shall  have  due  regard  for  the  in- 
terest*  of  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers. 

TTTLE    n contracts 

Sec.  201  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
determine  and  announce  the  national  con- 
servation reserve  goal  and  the  program  ap- 
plicable thereto  for  each  year  not  later  than 
March  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
title  the  Secretary  shall  announce  the  na- 
tional goal  and  program  for  1961.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  contracts  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  at  a  maximum 
rate  approximating  twelve  million  acres  In- 
crease per  year,  until  such  time  as  the  con- 
servation reserve  shall  reach  the  smaller  of 
eighty  million  acres,  or  a  level  at  which  the 
Secretary  finds  that  agricultural  commodity 
surpluses  arc  being  diminished  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Thereafter  new  contracts  or  con- 
tract riders  pursuant  to  section  203ib>  shall 
be  entered  into  which  shall  maintain  the 
conservation  reserve  at  such  level  not  In 
excess  of  eighty  million  acres  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  contract*  which 
will  result  In  the  conservation  reserve  acre- 
age's exceeding  one-third  of  the  total  crop- 
land of  any  county  In  which  crop  produc- 
tion is  a  major  factor  in  the  economy  of  a 
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trade  area  without  approval  of  a  majority  of 
those  firms  locateci  tn  that  trade  area  whose 
Income  is  deemed  to  be  substantially  depend- 
ent on  sustained  crop  production. 

Sec.  202.  Any  such  contract  shall  be  of  a 
duration  of  not  less  than  five  and  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  shall  be  with  the 
person  or  persons  thereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  contractor)  who  own  or  control  the 
farm  which  is  the  subject  of  the  contract 
Any  such  contract  may  contain  such  provi- 
sions relating  to  trarisfer  of  the  prop«;rty 
which  is  the  subject  thereof.  assignmi?nt, 
and  termination,  and  such  other  provisions, 
as  may  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretaxy  be 
neceesary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  ln-.er- 
est  and  to  assure  equitable  treatment  of 
contractors. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  such  contract  shall  piro- 
vlde  that  the  contractor  shall  place  In  the 
conservation  reserve,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subtitle  B  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  an  acreage 
which  prior  thereto  accounted  for  at  least 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  crop-producing 
capacity  of  the  land  In  the  farm  which  is 
eligible  for  the  conserration  reserve  And 
not  recently  cropped  which  Is  brought  into 
cultivation  within  the  three  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
posed contract  period  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  placement  in  the  conservation  reserve 
untU  three  full  yes.rs  have  elapsed. 

(b)  Any  such  contract  shall  describe  the 
boundaries  of  the  conservation  reserve  acre- 
age, and  such  boundaries  may  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Any  such  contract  which  Is  approved 
after  land  haa  been  prepared  for  the  plant- 
ing of  an  annual  crop  for  harvest  In  the  lirst 
year  of  a  contract  period,  and  which  places 
such  land  In  the  conservation  reserve,  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  contractor,  permit  the 
harvesting  or  grazing  of  the  crop  for  which 
the  land  was  prepared.  This  privilege  shall 
apply  for  only  the  first  year  of  the  contract 
period  and  no  annual  rental  payment  sliall 
be  made  on  that  acreage  for  the  year  In 
which  the  harvesting  or  grazing  occurs. 

(d)  Any  such  contract  may  contain  s'ich 
other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  d(em 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  :he 
purposes  of  this  title. 

See.  304.  (a)  (1)  In  consideration  of  .he 
obligations  Imposed  on  a  contractor  pursu.int 
to  section  203.  any  such  contract  shall  p.'o- 
vlde  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  paymeats 
to  the  contractor,  in  cash  or  In  kind,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section 

(2)  For  each  of  the  first  five  years  -he 
contract  Is  in  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
pute for  the  contractor  an  annual  rer.tal 
payment  det.ermlned  according  to  sect  on 
107(bM2)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  St  ch 
amount  shall  be  specified  in  the  contrict 
prior  to  execution 

(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  each  flve-y-'ar 
period  after  the  effective  date  of  the  contract, 
the  amount  of  the  annual  rental  payment 
shall  be  adjusted  by  multiplying  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  para^aph  (2)  by 
the  ratio  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Consumer  Price  Index  as  of  the  date  of  such 
adjustment  to  such  Index  as  of  the  first  of 
the  year  for  which  the  first  annual  rental 
payment  Is  due  under  the  contract.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  this  paragraph,  no  annual  ren'-al 
payment  In  excess  of  $10  000  shall  be  pay- 
able In  cash  to  a  producer  for  all  contracts 
within  a  State  In  which  he  has  an  Interest. 

(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  the  annual  rental  pay- 
ments specified  in  sxibsectlon  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  sorpius  commodities  avail- 
able to  those  contractors  who  have  not  placed 
all  of  their  eligible  land  In  the  conservation 
reserve  as  specified   in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Whenever,  before  land  preparation  be- 
gins for  a  crop  year,  the  Corporation  holds 
stocks  of  any  commodity  which  It  deems  to 


be  crltleal  surplus  stocks,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  a  contract  rider  for  that  crop  year  to 
thoee  contractors  with  land  which  prior  to 
being  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
duced thereon  crops  currently  deemed  to  be 
critical  surplus  crops.  If  accepted  by  the 
contractor  the  rider  shall  require  reduction 
of  the  aggregate  acreage  of  the  designated 
critical  surplus  crops  for  the  current  year 
below  the  acreage  thereof  on  the  fiurn  prior 
to  placing  land  in  the  conservation  reserve. 

(3)  Ih  consideration  of  the  aggregate  re- 
duction in  critical  surplus  crops  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  eligible  for  a  negotiable 
certificate  for  a  stated  number  of  dollars 
redeemable  In  one  or  more  critical  surplus 
commodities  choeen  by  the  contractor  from 
thoee  for  which  an  acreage  reduction  was 
made  in  lieu  of  the  cash  annual  rental 
which    Would    otherwise   be    payable. 

(4»  TTie  value  of  all  negotiable  certificates 
issued  under  a  contract  rider  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  totRl  rental  under  the  contract  that 
year  by  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  reduction 
of  critical  surplus  crop  acreage  V:>  the  total 
conservation  reserve  acreage  for  the  farm. 
In  no  ctkse  shall  the  value  of  all  negotiable 
certificates  exceed  the  total  rental  due  under 
the  contract  for  that  year. 

(5)  negotiable  certificates  shall  not  be 
redeemable  during  the  normal  harvest  sea- 
son of  the  commLxliiy  Where  a  negotiable 
certificate  is  presented  for  redemption,  the 
Corporation  shall  deliver  the  specified  com- 
modity which  shall  be  considered  to  have  a 
value  rK>t  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
current  market  price  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  time  and  point  of  delivery 
The  Corporation  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
tran.«pottlng  the  commodity  from  Its  cur- 
rent location  in  fulfillment  of  negotiable 
certlficaites. 

TITLE      m ACREAGE      AI  LOTM  ENTS,       MARKETING 

QUOTAS.    AND    PRICE    SUPPORTS 

Sec.  301  Paragraph  (7)  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  May  ^6.  1941,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1340(7)).   Ls   amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  Is  ten  acres  or 
less." 

Sec.  302.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
future  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  ciie  cropland  acreage  and  the  acreage 
deemed  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  aonservatiou  roserve  contract  shall 
continue  to  be  deemed  to  be  cropland,  or 
acreage  cf  the  commodity,  rerpectlvely,  after 
termination  of  the  contract  as  long  as  the 
con,servation  cover  or  use  Ls  maintained  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

Sec,  303,  The  Secretary  shall  take  steps  to 
permit  specified  grain  commodity  prices  to 
find  their  proper  free  market  relationship 
one  toward  another  a^  the  expanded  conser- 
vation reserve  and  surplus  disposal  pro- 
grams progressively  relieve  the  stirplus  situ- 
ation, tn  order  that  adjustments  in  price 
relatlrinshlps  shall  not  be  too  rapid  for  any 
single  c«immod;ty.  the  Secretary  shall,  not- 
wlth.stanriing  any  other  provision  of  law, 
establish  national  average  price  supp>ort  rates 
for  barlfiy,  corn,  dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed. 
gr-iin  sorghums,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  and 
wheat  which  shall  be:  (1)  for  1961.  95  per 
centum  of  the  rate  In  effect  for  I960:  (2i  for 
1962,  90  per  centum  of  the  rate  In  effect  for 
1960:  ani  i3)  for  1963,  85  p)er  centum  of  the 
rate  in  effect  for  1960.  For  1964  and  there- 
after, price  support  shall  not  be  offered  lor 
these  conjmodltles. 

Sec.  304.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  lew,  any  contractor  who  knowingly 
and  wllllully  grazes  or  harvests  any  crop 
from  any  acreage  In  violation  of  a  conserva- 
tion reserve  contract  or  contract  rider  shall, 
in  addition  to  liability  for  penalties  stated 
In   aecUop    123    of    the    Soil    Bank    Act.    be 


ineligible  for  price  support  benefits  that 
year  on  all  farms  In  which  he  has  an  inter- 
est  within   the  State. 

Sec.  305.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1966  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "For  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 
wherever  they  appear  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Until  directed 
otherwise  by  Act  of  Congress.   . 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Anfuso  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GiAiMO".  for  FYiday.  May  6.  through 
Friday,  May  13,  1960,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  Friday,  May  6.  19C0.  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Vinson  for  10  days,  starting 
Monday,  May  9.  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wa.s  pranted  to  Mr. 
Hjechler,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conor  ess ion.al 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Ullman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr  Taber  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  at  the  conclusion  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  11713. 

Mr   BcDGE. 

Mr.  Harris  and  include  an  address  he 
made  to  the  Federal  Trial  Examiners 
Conference  last  night 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Burke  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
the  following:  > 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

<  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qun,  and  to  Ln- 
clude  extraneous  matter,  the  following:) 

Mr.  Weaver. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speakrr's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song  Tal 
Song:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1857  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  In  grapes  and  plums, 
to  protect  the  reputiiUon  of  American -grown 
grapes  and  plums  in  foreign  m.arkets.  to 
prevent  deception  or  misrepreeentauon  as  to 
the  quality  of  such  pnxlucts  moving  in  for- 
eign commerce,  to  provide  for  the  commer- 
cial Inspection  of  such  products  entering 
such  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2087.  An  act  for  tiie  relief  ot  Janla 
Papulis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  2369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sachiko 
Kato.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hallna 
Konlk  Wojtualak.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.  2528  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Lip- 
s«t;   to  the  Comnaittee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

S.  2575.  An  act  to  provide  a  health  benefits 
p-ogram  for  certain  retired  employees  of  the 
Government,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fi:e  and  Civil  Service. 

S.2618  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
o:  certain  war-built  vessels  for  more  m'jdern 
and  efficient  war-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
Uoited  State*;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S  2627  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Aithony  Marcantonakls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2635  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Genowefa  Kon  Muslal;  to  the  Committee  on 
tl  e  Judiciary. 

S  2739  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tu  Sui 
Ling,  also  known  as  Tee  Shul  Ling;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2769  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
0?orge  Sarkls  Llndell;  to  the  Committee  on 
tie  Judiciary. 

S  2792  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luigla 
Mlon.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2821  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krlstlna 
S<  Ian;    to  the   Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary 

S  2823  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Wing 
Q  iey  (Kwai):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

S  2833  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  2867  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Ri^tlrement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  refunds 
of  contributions  In  the  case  of  annuitants 
wiose  length  of  service  exceeds  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  the  maximum  annuity 
allowable  under  tuch  act;  to  the  Committee 
oi.  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

S  2886  An  act  for  the  relief  of  NlkoUJa 
Li.zlc;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 

S  2923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kl  Su 
(Theresa)  Moun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  2966  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antigone 
Ai)06tolakl  Cassel:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  2969  An  act  to  authorize  the  award 
posthumously  of  appropriate  medals  to 
Chapliiln  George  L  Fox.  Chaplain  Alexan- 
d(  r  D  Goode.  Chaplain  Clark  V  Poling,  and 
Chaplain  John  P  Washlngt<;in,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

8  3081  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irena 
Maria  KoUer.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3114  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
H-rsiein.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  3327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan  Goed- 
Icte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  Con  Res  103  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  In 
tie  cases  of  certain  aliens,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclarv 


with  respect  to  the  procedure  for  assessing 
certain  additions  to  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

HJt.  10234.  An  act  making  approprlatloiis 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  7947.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tat  treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
scK  latlon: 

!i  R  8684.  An  act  to  provide  transitional 
pn>vlslons  for  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
deuler  reserve  Incomes: 

H.R  9660.  An  act  to  amend  section  6659 
(to     of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1»54 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly <at  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  9,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23  Stat. 
22 ».  to  be  administered  to  Members  and 
Delegates  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  sec- 
tion 1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  beiruj 
as  follows: 

•  I  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  tor  affirm' 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  -same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  eva.sion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  en- 
ter    So  help  me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  86th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
lion  30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sec.  25 >, 
approved  February  18.  1948:  Herman  T. 
ScHNEEBELi.  17th  District,  Pennsylvania; 
EtouGLAS  H.  Elliott,  18th  District, 
Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows 

212R  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  in  the  amount  of  1200.000  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  $150000  for 
the  Treasury  Department  (H  Doc  No.  386): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 

2129.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  navigation  Id 
certain  caaes";  to  the  Committee  OE 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DADDARIO:  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  H.R  11985  A  bill  to  make 
American  nationals  eligible  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships  authorized  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1591)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  12117  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  iRept  No. 
1592).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN;  Committee  of  conference 
H.R.  11510.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1593 1. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    AVERT: 

H.R  12103.  A   bill    to  provide   for   the   free 
entry  of  pilot  plant  grain  cleaning  and  flour 
milling  equipment  for  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    COOLEY 

H  R  12104.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R  12105  A  bill  to  authorize  user  charges 
for  certain  services  performed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  for  other  purp>o6es; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    DO  NO  HUE: 

H  R  12106  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  on  account  of  age 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the 
performance  of  contracts  with  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    FERNOS-ISERN 

H.R.  12107  A  bUl  to  convey  Fort  Amezqulta 
Military  Reservation.  PM  .  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon 
H.R  12108  A  bill  to  provide  lor  Federal 
grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  projects 
with  respect  to  techniques  and  practices  for 
the  prevention,  diminution,  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  the  training  of 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and   Labor 

By  Mr   HARRIS: 

H.R.  12109  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Ck)mmerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities 
by  railroad  shall  be  exempt  from  regulation: 
to  the  Conxmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   LIBONATI: 

H.R  lijlIO.   A   bill   to  provide   Judicial   re- 
view of  agency  orders  concerning  biological 
products;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

HR.  12111.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2ia) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    PRICE: 

H.R  12112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CTode  of  1954  to  extend  by  1  addi- 
tional year  the  time  within  which  a  minister 
may  elect  coverage  as  a  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual for  social  security  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ,. 
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By  Ur.  RODINO: 

HR.  12113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tajc  exemption  Xor  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  U  physically 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  TRIMBLE: 
HR.  12114.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pend- 
ing completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  GATHINGS 
H  R  12115    A  bin  to  extend  the  minimum 
national    marketing    quota    for    extra    long 
staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  PORTER: 
H.R.  12118.  A   bin    to   provide    for   Federal 
contribution   to    the    cost    of    election    cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  Federal  offices,  con- 


ditioned upon  effective  control  and  publica- 
tion of  other  sources  of  financing  such  cam- 
paigns; to  encourage  small  individual  cam- 
paign contributions  and  to  reduce  the  Un- 
portanca  of  large  contributions  In  Federal 
elections;  to  provide  Federal  flnsnclal  assist- 
ance for  State  voters'  and  campaign  pam- 
phlets, and  for  oUier  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WHTTTEN- 

HR  iail7.  A  bin  making  appr  prlatlrns 
for  the  Def>artment  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  uti-.er  pur- 
poses 

B|  Mr  COLLIKR 

H.  Con  Res  687.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  not  grant  further  tArl3  re- 
ductions in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nogotia- 
tions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agrfcmpiiu  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr  MOELLER: 
H  Con  Res.  088  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIV.^TE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.iolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  leferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   GOODSaX: 
HR  12118    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maloney 
Broft.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MINSHALL: 
HH.  13119.  A    bill  far   the   relief   of  Otil'.a 
Maria  del  Rf)8arlo  Mlchelena  y  Perez,   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Helping  tbe  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    KEW    JXSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TI\'ES 
Friday,  May  6. 1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  session  Congressman  Addonizio  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
$600  exemption  for  disabled  indlvidual.s. 
Because  I  have  received  many  letters  on 
this  problem,  and  because  my  persoruil 
experience  persuades  me  that  this  is  an 
excellent  propxjsal,  I  wish  to  support  Mr. 
Addonizio  today  by  introducin?  a  similar 
bill. 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  served  as 
Essex  County  chairman  for  the  Sister 
Kenny  Fund,  which  in  that  time  raised 
over  $110,000  for  the  Sister  Kenny  In- 
stitute. In  this  capacity.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  at  firsthand 
the  problems  and  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  which  face  the  disabled  in- 
dividual in  his  struggle  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic independence. 

The  disabled  person  not  only  has  trou- 
ble supporting  himself;  he  has  needs  and 
expenses  which  the  average  F>erson  does 
not  even  contemplate.  E\'en  such  a  mat- 
ter as  buyingr  shoes,  which  most  of  us 
take  for  granted,  can  become  a  terrible 
burden,  when  the  shoes  must  be  spe- 
cially designed  and  frequently  replaced. 
A  sudden  disability  may  make  the  family 
home  inadequate,  and  the  family  may 
have  to  move  to  a  one-story  house  for 
the  benefit  of  the  disabled  member. 
Taxicabs  for  those  who  can  no  longer 
use  public  transportation  suddenly  be- 
come a  necessity.  Prosthetic  devices, 
specially  equipped  cars  and  special  equip- 
ment for  the  household  are  matters 
Which  the  handicapped  must  take  for 
granted. 

In  addition  to  unique  needs  and  ex- 
penses, the  handicapped  individual  faces 
an  uphill  struggle  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment.    Attention  is  now  being  focused 


on  this  problem  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
which  It  currently  mcetin?. 

All  these  reasons  are  cogent  ones,  in 
my  opinion,  for  giving  the  disabled  some 
tax  relief  and  thereby  helping  his  eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

A  precedent  for  this  measure  lies  in 
the  additional  exemption  already  ac- 
corded the  blind. 


How  Do  Yon  Stand? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  6.  1960 

Mr  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remavk.s.  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  the  Honorable 
B'RRY  G<<LD-,VATER.  Senator  from  Arizona, 
ar.pearmg  in  the  May  3  edition  of  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  published  at 
Boi.se.  Idaho. 

The  clistLngulshed  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IS  to  be  commended  for  his  forth- 
right statement  on  Americanism.  It  is  a 
.■^'ntcment  which  will  further  endear 
Senator  Goldwmer  to  millions  of  loyal 
Americans  who  look  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
of  their  liberty. 

The  editorial  follows; 

How  Do  You  Stand.  Sia? 
(  By  Senator  B.\rrt  Ooldwatxr) 

How  dlcl  It  happen?  How  did  our  national 
Government  grow  from  a  servant  with 
sharply  limited  powers  Into  a  master  with 
vlrtiially   unlimited    power ^ 

In  part,  we  were  swindled.  We  have  ele- 
vated m>^a  and  political  parties  to  power  who 
promised  t*:)  restore  limited  Government  and 
who  proceeded,  after  their  election,  to  ex- 
pand the  activities  of  Government. 

But  let  us  be  honest  with  oiirselves. 
Broken  promises  are  not  the  major  causes  of 
our  trouble.  Kept  promises  are.  All  too 
often  we  have  put  men  In  office  who  hare 


suggested  spending  a  little  more  on  this,  a 
little  more  on  that,  who  have  proposed  a  new 
welfare  program,  who  have  thought  of  an- 
other variety  of  security.  We  have  takrn 
the  bait,  preferring  to  put  off  to  another  day 
the  recapture  of  freedom  and  the  restoration 
of  our  const itiitlonal  system.  We  have  gone 
the  way  of  many  a  democratic  s«x'lety  which 
has  lost  its  freedom  by  persuading  itaelf  that 
If  the  people  nile,  all  is  well 

The  Frenchman,  Alexis  de  Tx-quevllle, 
probably  the  moet  clairvoyant  political  ob- 
server of  modern  tlmc.«!  saw  the  danger  when 
he  visited  this  country  In  the  ISlO's  Even 
then  he  foresaw  decay  for  a  society  that 
tended  to  put  more  emphasis  on  its  de- 
mocracy than  on  its  republicanism. 

He  predicted  that  America  would  produce, 
not  tyrants,  but  guardians.  And  that  the 
American  people  would  "con.sole  themselves 
for  being  In  tutelage  by  the  reflection  that 
they  have  chosen  their  own  guardians. 
Every  man  allows  himself  to  be  piit  in  lend- 
strin?*  because  he  sees  that  It  Is  not  a  per- 
son nor  a  cla.«;.s  of  persons,  but  the  people  at 
lartre  that  hold  the  end  of  his  chain  " 

Our  tendency  to  concentrate  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  deeply  concerns  me.  We 
can  be  conquered  by  bombs  or  by  subver- 
sion; but  we  can  also  be  conquered  by  neg- 
lect— by  Ignoring  the  Oon»t4tutlon  and  dis- 
regarding the  principles  of  limited  govern- 
ment. Our  defenses  against  the  acrumtila- 
Uon  nf  unlimited  power  in  Washington  are 
In  poorer  shape  I  fear,  than  our  defenses 
against  the  aggressive  designs  of  Mc^cow. 
Like  so  many  other  nations  before  los,  we 
may  succumb  through  internal  weakness 
rather  than  fall  before  a  foreign  foe. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  Americans  now 
want  to  reverse  the  trend.  I  think  their 
concern  for  our  vanistOng  freedoms  is  genu- 
ine. I  think  that  the  people's  uneasiness  In 
the  stifling  omnlpM-esence  of  gdvernment  has 
turned  into  something  approaching  alarm. 
But  bemoaning  the  evil  will  not  drive  it 
back  and  aocusing  fingers  will  no<t  shrink 
government. 

The  turn  will  come  when  we  entr^ist  th« 
c  r.duct  of  our  afTalrs  to  men  who  under- 
stand that  their  fljst  duty  as  public  oflk^lals 
Is  to  divest  themselves  of  the  power  they 
have  been  given. 

It  will  come  when  Americans,  in  hundreds 
of  communities  throughout  the  Nation  de- 
cide to  put  the  man  In  office  who  Ls  pledged 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  restore  the 
Republic;  who  will  proclaim  In  a  campaign 
speech:  "I  have  little  interest  In  stream- 
lining government  or  In  making  it  more  ef- 


ficient, for  I  mean  to  reduce  Its  size.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  promote  welfare,  for  I  pro- 
p.>6e  to  extend  freedom.  My  aim  is  not  to 
p.iSB   laws,   but   to    repeal   them. 

"It  Is  not  to  Inaugurate  new  progrrams, 
but  to  cancel  old  ones  that  do  violence  to 
the  Constitution — or  that  have  failed  In  their 
purpose — or  that  impose  on  the  f)eople  an 
unwarranted  financial  burden. 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  discover  whether 
legislation  Is  ne«ded  before  I  have  first  de- 
termined whether  It  is  constltutioiially  per- 
missible. 

And  if  I  should  be  attacked  for  neglecting 
my  constituents'  Interests.  I  shall  reply  that 
I  *as  Informed  their  maJn  interest  Is  liberty 
and  that  In  that  cause  I  am  doing  the  very 
tHst  I  can. "    How  do  you  stand,  sir? 


Address  Delivered  by  Hon.  Hubert  H. 
Hompkrey,  of  Minnesota,  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MLN.NESiiTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  rNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  6. 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
asc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CoROiiasiONAL  Recx)rd  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
W^st  Virginia  University  on  Thursday. 
May  5.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
frc>m  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A.N    OrPORTUNITT    niR    Phog»i»8 — We»t    Vik- 

cntiA  UmvnwrTT,  THumsDAr,  Mat  5,  1960 

Sometimes  when  I  travel  from  region  to 
region  in  this  country  of  ours.  I  think  of 
the  hungry  little  txjy  who  saw  a  tree  full  of 
ripe  apples   on   the   other  side   of   the  hill. 

".Vin't  no  reason  to  go  over  there,"  the 
little  bny  said  sadly  "I  ain't  got  no  wagon 
to   bring   any   apples   home   to   the    family" 

That  Is  the  story  In  too  many  regions  of 
America  today.  We  do  not  have  enough 
wagons  to  haul  the  abundant  resmirces  of 
one  area  to  meet  the  desperate  needs  of  an- 
other area. 

Some  regions  have  more  water  than  they 
need,  while  others  lie  wasted  and  unpro- 
ductive In  the  sun 

Some  regions  have  more  food  than  they 
need,  while  others  are  strained  to  feed  the 
peojrfe. 

Some  regions  have  more  jobs  than  men, 
while  other  areas  represent  p^x^kets  of  un- 
employment and  Inactivity. 

There  are  many  men  who  say  that  this  Is 
Just  a  natural  state  of  affairs  They  say  it 
Is  all  very  sad  and  unfortunate,  but  that 
nothing  ran  be  done  about  It. 

Well.  I  disagree. 

I  say  that  an  unbalanced  water  supply,  or 
an  unbalanced  distribution  of  food  or  an  un- 
balanced employment  force,  should  not  be 
Ignored.  I  say  that  It  is  the  responslbUlty 
of  Government  to  balance  the  Nation,  to  see 
that  the  resources  of  one  area  are  utilized 
fully  to  meet  the  needs  of  another  area 

Now  don't  mlstmderstand.  I  am  not  taJk- 
Ing  about  Government  handouts  or  total 
Government  control  of  the  whole  fabric  and 
pattern  of  society.  I  am  talking  about  Gov- 
ernment with  enough  commonsense  and 
heart  to  work  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
every  area,  to  help  each  area  build  Its  own 
security  and  prosperity. 

L«t  me  u»e  an  example  all  of  you  will  un- 
derstand— the    unbalanced    stipply    and    de- 
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mand  of  electric  power,  the  vast  supply  of 
coal  In  West  Virginia  and  the  growing  de- 
mand for  electric  power  throughout  the  Ease. 
I  have  seen  solid  proof  of  that  demand,  my 
friends.  America's  population  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  Its  cities  are  spreading 
over  wider  areas  New  homes  are  springing 
up  like  wild  grass  and  new  business  and 
Industry  are  t)oostlng  their  output  to  serv- 
ice the  growing  population.  And  55  percent 
of  all  Americans  live  within  500  nilles  of  West 
Virginia.  This  growing  region  needs  p>rwer — 
and  lots  of  it^ — t^)  meet  the  demands  of  more 
people,  more  homes,  more  business. 

West  Virginia  is  in  the  center  of  this 
circle  of  growth.  And  West  Virginia  has  Uie 
source  for  power — coaJ.  T>ie  State  produced 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  supply,  but  still 
has  an  e8timaT.*d  eight  times  the  amount  of 
coal  It  has  already  produced  under  the 
ground.  West  Virginia's  coal  can  ijroduce 
power — and  lots  of  It — to  meet  tbe  needs  of 
ihv  growing  East. 

The  Imphcati  in  is  obvious.  West  Virginia 
should  be  the  heart  of  the  East — sending  out 
the  life  blood  of  any  nation's  growth,  power. 
But  In.'^t^-ad,  West  Virginia  and  its  vast  re- 
sources are  U-eated  like  an  unnecessary  ap- 
pendage, getiiiii?  smaller  and  smaller  as  th(! 
rest  of  tlie  Nations  body  grc  ws  and  pros- 
pers. 

You  know  the  results.  Goal  output  L-; 
down.  Miners  are  unemployed.  The  wholt 
State — and  all  Its  people — have  suffered  be- 
cause the  aial  industry  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant in  West  Virginia. 

Despite  the  tragic  effects  of  the  Indus- 
try's decline,  West  Virginians  have  not  giver, 
up.  You  ars  a  hardy,  determined  people 
and  y  lu  are  rot  quitters.  Like  the  little  boy 
eyeiiig  tiie  apple  tree  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
hill,  you  are  not  gi  mg  to  move  off  to  satisfy 
your  own  Individual  needs.  You  are  going 
to  stay  put.  and  face  the  resixmsibllity  for 
talung  cure  of  your  families,  your  homes,  and 
your  State. 

And  like  the  little  boy  who  needed  a  wagon 
to  carry  Uie  apples.  West  Virginia  needs  a 
new  method  for  sending  the  power  of  its  coal 
to  the  gnjwlng  areas   which   need   it. 

The  oost  of  hauling  your  coal  to  centers 
of  consumption  is  just  too  high.  The  freight 
charge  It  transporting  coal  by  traditional 
methods  amounts  to  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  average  value  of  coal  at  the  mine  Such 
costs  represent  a  major  oc«npetltive  dis- 
advantage for  coal  compared  to  other 
energy  sources. 

There  is  a  new  method  to  reduce  such  costs 
and  Increase  the  demand  and  production  of 
coal.  This  Is  the  establishment  of  power  sta- 
tioris  at  the  mines  able  to  send  electricity 
by  line  to  the  major  consuming  centers. 

Traditionally,  the  cost  of  transmitting 
electricity  over  high  voltage  powerllnes 
more  than  200  miles  ha,s  been  greater  than 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  coal  Itself 

But  today  growing  demand  has  established 
the  need  for  huge  "blocks  "  of  power  at 
specific  centers  of  consumption.  Sweden 
has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  economically 
feasible  to  transmit  more  than  500.000  volt.s 
more  than  500  miles.  And,  yes.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  the  sajnc  thing. 

It  is  obvious  that  "mine-mouth  electric 
power  stations"  represent  an  exciting  new 
pos.sibUiiy  for  the  growth  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  the  revitalizatlon  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's economy 

The  Stat«  is  ideally  locate  for  such  power 
stations  In  time  electrical  power  from  your 
coal  could  hum  steadily  tiirough  the  high 
lines  stretching  to  America's  great  Industrial 
and  urban  centers.  The  coal  beneath  your 
hllis  could  then  become  the  source  of  new 
wealth  and  eoononuc  security  for  West  'Vir- 
ginians. 

Just  listen  to  one  prediction.  report«d 
recently  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

FPC  experts  estimate  that  10  strategically 
placed  mine-mouth  generating  plants  could 


supply  the  entire  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
with  sufficient  electrical  power.  Those  10 
plants  could  do  the  job  done  by  1,623  piants 
now  scattered  in  variovis  regions. 

But  much  must  be  done.  It  is  the  job  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  lead  In 
encouraging  construction  of  mine-mouth 
generating  plants.  W'e  must  embark  on  a 
bold  new  program  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
West  Virginia  coal.  We  must  Immediately 
establish  a  mood  of  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  State  governments  and  private 
industry  to  accomplish  tluit  purpose 

Right  now  we  have  the  chance  to  make  a 
big  start  m  this  direction.  Congress  is  con- 
sidering legislation  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
electrical  pcm-er  supply  situation  in  the 
United  States.  The  study  would  pave  the 
way  for  additional  legislation  to  assure  de- 
velopment of  bulk  power  supply. 

ITie  establishment  of  mine-mouth  power 
stations  would  not  be  a  boost  just  for  indus- 
try in  other  States. 

West  Virginia's  great  potential  contribu- 
tions would  be  vividly  dramatized  to  the 
whole  Nation.  Otbers  would  come  to  under- 
stand— as  I  do — the  wealth  of  this  State. 

Development  of  new,  low -cost  energy  re- 
sources can  be  the  single  greatest  attraction 
to  new  Industry  to  move  Into  West  Virginia 
Itself. 

Paper  and  chemical  Industries  which  con- 
sume huge  quantities  of  electrical  energy  and 
use  coal,  water  and  forest  products  couid 
not  resist  the  West  Virginia  location. 

And — above  all — others  would  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  skills  and  reliability  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's labor  force. 

It  is  time  for  the  Go\emment  to  take  ac- 
tion to  balance  the  Nation.  It  is  time  for 
giant  steps  to  balance  the  needs  for  power 
with  the  supply  of  coal  here.  It  Is  time  for 
transforming  the  potential  wealth  of  West 
Virginia  Into  real  prosperity  for  her  citizens. 


Two  Thousand  One  Hundred  and  Eighty 
Residents  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  Participate  in 
Post  Card  Survey  of  Public  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  6, 19'}0 

Mr.  VAN  ZANIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  6,000  residents 
representing  a  gcod  cross  section  of  the 
20th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  invited  to  participate  in  a 
post  card  poll  of  public  opinion  on  15 
vital  issues  being  discussed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress.  It  is  encouraging  to  report 
that  2,180  of  my  constituents  favored  me 
With  their  opinions  on  the  questions  sub- 
mitted, some  of  them  taking  the  time  to 
elaborate  on  their  views  by  attaching 
explanatory  letters  which  proved  very 
interesting  because  the  jxjsition  often 
taken  on  a  subject  was  the  result  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  observations.  The 
number  of  replies  received  represents 
a  re^wnse  from  over  36  percent  of  those 
polled  which  is  recognized  as  a  very  fine 
average  in  a  public  opinion  poll  by  malL 
In  a  few  instances,  questions  were  not 
answered  on  the  grounds  that  the  per- 
son lacked  adequate  information  to  form 
*  definite  opinion. 
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The  Idea  of  using  various  mailing  lists 
in  conducting  a  survey  of  public  opinion 
from  the  residents  of  my  congressional 
district  was  an  effort  to  obtain  assurance 
that  the  sentiment  expressed  would 
represent  a  good  cross  section  of  opinion 
from  constituents.  The  result  has  been 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  including  ministers,  doctors, 
dentists,  veterans,  teachers,  farmers, 
members  of  various  professions,  house- 
wives, businessmen,  and  members  of 
labor  organizations. 

The  number  of  persons  participating 
in  the  post  card  poll  in  the  three -county 
area  was  as  follows:  Blair  County  1,095. 
Centre  County  536,  Clearfield  County 
549,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,180  per- 
sons responding  out  of  the  6.000  polled. 

The  question  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  favorable  replies  was  the 
query  concerning  the  advisability  of  con- 
centrating on  building  an  all-around  de- 
fense rather  than  specializing  on  mis- 
siles. A  total  of  90.5  percent  favored  an 
all-around  defense  with  9.5  in  favor  of 
concentrating  on  missiles.  On  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Eisenhower- 
Nixon -Khrushchev  meetings  are  a 
means  of  promoting  world  peace  78.4 
percent    favored    such    meetings    while 

21.6  percent  doubted  their  value  in  re- 
storing peace  to  a  troubled  world.  A 
total  of  80.6  percent  of  the  2,180  replies 
favored  retention  of  the  loyalty  oath  re- 
quired for  student  loans  under  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program 
while  19.4  percent  expressed  dissenting 
opinions. 

Concerning  the  proposal  to  extend 
JPederal  aid  to  depressed  areas  suffering 
from  chronic  unemployment  77.1  percent 
favored  such  assistance.  With  respect 
to  the  questions  concerning  Government 
controls  over  agriculture  79.1  percent 
favored  their  abolishment.  The  question 
of  providing  Federal  aid  to  education  re- 
vealed 57.9  percent  in  favor  with  42.1 
percent  against  such  assistance. 

Another  question  which  resulted  in  a 
very  close  division  in  public  opinion  con- 
cerned the  proposal  to  increase  the  hour- 
ly minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.25  with 
50.2  percent  favoring  such  an  increase 
and  49.8  percent  in  opposition.  On  the 
subject  of  the  so-called  Forand  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  medical  and  hospital 
care  to  persons  receiving  social  security 
benefits,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  an  in- 
crease in  payroll  ta.xes.  39  3  percent  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  proposal  with 

60.7  percent  against  it.  In  regard  to  fa- 
voring a  pension  at  age  65  for  World 
War  I  veterans,  65.5  percent  were  in 
favor  of  a  pension,  while  34.5  percent 
opposed  it. 

It  is  my  desire  to  thank  all  of  those 
who  cooF>erated  in  my  efforts  to  obtain 
a  good  cross  section  of  public  opinion  on 
vital  issues  of  the  day.  The  letters  that 
accomijanied  the  post  cards  revealed  a 
sincere  desire  to  provide  constructive 
criticism  where  it  was  felt  that  such  ac- 
tion was  merited.  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  participants  in  the  poll  is 
deeply  appreciated,  as  some  of  the  writers 
stated  that  they  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  through  the 
medium  of  an  opinion  poll  because  of 


reluctance  in  writing  a  personal  letter  to 
their  Flepresentative  in  Congress.  By 
aiding  me  in  the  poll  the  result  has 
proven  mutually  beneficial. 

The  tabulation  of  the  15  questions  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  the  2,180  persons 
in  the  3  counties  In  my  congressional 
district  is  as  follows: 

1.  Are  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon-Khrushchev 
meetings  a  means  of  promoting  world  peace' 
Yes,   78  4  percent;    no.  21  6  percent 

2  Should  foreign  aid  In  all  forma  be  re- 
duced?    Yes.  68.2   percent:   no.  30.8  percent. 

3.  Should  the  $1  F>ederal  minimum  hourly 
wage  be  Increased'  Yes,  50  2  percent;  no, 
49  8  percent 

4  Do  you  believe  the  loyalty  oath  now 
required  under  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  should  be  retained? 
Yes.   80  6  percent;    no.    19  4   percent. 

5  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  depressed 
areas  suffering  from  chronic  unemployment? 
Yes.   77  1    percent;    no.   22  9   percent 

6  Do  you  believe  that  Government  con- 
trols over  agriculture  should  be  eliminated? 
Yes.  79  1  percent;  no.  20  9  percent 

7  Are  you  In  favor  of  increasing  the  postal 
rate  on  Utters  from  4  cents  to  5  cents?  Yes. 
34  1  jjercant;  no,  65.9  percent 

8  Do  you  believe  the  limlutlon  of  $1,200 
on  outside  earnings  of  those  drawing  social 
security  benefits  should  be  Increased?  Yea, 
68  2  percent;   no,  31.8  percent 

9.  Would  you  favor  glv.ng  the  President 
the  right  to  veto  or  accept  specific  items  In 
an  appropriation  bill  Instead  of  the  present 
requirement  that  he  accept  all  or  nothing' 
Yes.    77  1    percent;    no.   22  9   percent 

10  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States 
should  trj'  to  place  a  man  In  space  ahead  of 
the  Russians  regardless  of  the  cost?  Yes. 
13  9  percent:    no,   86  1   percent. 

11  Should  we  concentrate  on  building  an 
all-round  national  defense  or  specialize  on 
missiles?     Yes.  90  5  percent,   no.  9  5  percent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion?    Yas,  57  9  percent;  no,  42  1  percent 

13.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  proposal  to 
provide  medical  and  hospital  care  to  persons 
receiving  social  security  benefits  and  paying 
the  cost  by  increasing  payroll  taxes?  Yes. 
39  3  percant;   no.  60  7  percent. 

14.  Do  you  favor  approval  of  a  OI  educa- 
tional benefit  program  for  peacetime  vet- 
erans?    Yes,  36  6  percent;    no,  63  4   percent 

15.  Do  you  favor  a  pension  for  World  War 
I  veterans  when  they  reach  age  65?  Yes, 
65.5  percent:  no,  34.5  percent. 


The  Public  Commanity  Janior  College 
Constracbon  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

I  or    OREGON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  6,  I960 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
that  the  Interest  across  the  Nation  in  my 
proposal  for  Federal  assistance  to  States 
in  carrying  out  a  program  of  establishing 
and  expanding  community  junior  col- 
leges continues  to  grow.  I  am  receiving 
an  increasing  number  of  letters  express- 
ing support  for  my  bill,  H.R.  967,  and 
asking  for  further  information  about  it. 
So  that  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
have  the  benefit  of  a  short  explanation 
of  my  proposal,  I  wish,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  brief  statement  I  made  be- 


fore the  Special  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  earlier  this  year: 

The  PtJBLic  CoMMTTNrrr  JtiNiom  College 
CoNSTRUcnoN  Act 

(Statement  of  Hon  Al  Ullman  before  Spe- 
cial Education  Subcommittee.  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  March  23. 
I960) 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today  The  current 
and  future  needs  of  America's  Institutions 
of  higher  education  certainly  demand  the 
kind  of  careful  examination  which  you  are 
now  undertaking  I  heartily  commend  the 
fine  and  very  necessary  work  my  colleagues 
are  doing  by  holding  these  hearings  to  sur- 
vey the  needs  and  to  consider  what  legisla- 
tion would  best  serve   them. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me,  I  am  sure,  to 
repeat  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  rising 
enrollments  in  our  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  projections  of  even  greater 
enrollments,  and  the  resulting  demands  be- 
ing made  on  the  Nation's  colleges  anci  uni- 
versities. The  problem,s  are  manifold  The 
challenges  of  solving  them  are  multiplying. 
And  the  diversity  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion Implies  that  no  single  solution  can  suf- 
fice. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  H  R  967— the  Pub- 
lic Com.munlty  Junior  College  Act— which  I 
believe  represents  one  method  of  approach- 
ing the  Increasing  deniands  being  placed  on 
our  Institutions  of  higher  education  This 
proposal  also  Is  Intended  to  make  education 
beyond  the  high  school  more  readily  avail- 
able to  many  more  of  our  young  people.  I 
do  not  presume,  however,  to  Imply  that  this 
proposal  is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  needs 
which  confront  higher  education  today.  Our 
4-year  colleges  and  universities,  of  course, 
also  require  expanded  facilities  Moreover. 
I  endorse  proposals  which  would  assist  this 
necessary  expansion 

The  fact  remains.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
4-year  colleges  have  not  been  able  to  grow 
In  proportion  to  the  tremendously  Increas- 
ing enrollments.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  behind  my  In- 
terest In  the  community  college  idea.  The 
value  and  unique  advantages  of  the  com- 
munity college  have  received  considerable 
attention  from  educational  authorttlee 
throughout  the  Nation.  Dr.  Edmund  J. 
Gleazer,  Jr..  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  accounts 
for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  conununlty 
college  idea  with  these  facts: 

1.  They  are  economical  to  attend;  tuition 
fees  are  either  very  low  or  nonexistent. 

2  They  are  close  to  the  homes  of  their 
students. 

3  They  are  responsive  to  local  needs 

4.  Their  programs  are  fiexlble  yet  thorough 

5.  Through  their  adult  programs  they  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  continuing  education. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  significant 
benefits  of  the  expansion  of  community 
college  facilities  Is  that  such  expansion 
would  almost  certainly  encourage  more  of 
the  Nation's  high  school  graduates  to  pursue 
further  education.  The  Nation  needs  more 
highly  trained  persons.  The  availability  of 
public  Junior  colleges  would  surely  help  to 
Increase  opportunities  for  such  training. 
Furthermore,  Junior  colleges  also  help  to 
relieve  freshmen  and  sophomore  overcrowd- 
ing at  4-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Another  distinct  advantage  of  the  2-year 
college  is  the  semiprofesslonal  or  technical 
training  which  It  provides.  This  Is  an  espe- 
cially attractive  feature  for  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  courses  of  terminal  In- 
struction. 

The  community  college  also  helps  many 
students  who  plan  to  continue  their  studies 
In  a  4-year  Institution  by  reducing  their 
matriculation  and  adjustment  dUBcultles. 


Also  significant  Is  the  fact  that  public 
community  colleges  strengthen  the  .American 
tradition  of  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  since  these  Inrtltutlons  further 
extend  opportunities  for  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  more  students 

Two  other  very  practical  aspects  of  pro- 
viding more  public  community  college  fa- 
cilities are  those  of  economy  and  geograph- 
ical proximity.  Thef.e  Institutions  provide 
low-cost  education  for  many  capable  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 
afford  poet-high -school  education  Also. 
studies  made  In  a  number  of  States  confirm 
the  fact  that  proxmilty  to  an  Institution 
of  higher  educaih-ii  Is  directly  related  to 
pturlent  enrollment 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  400  publicly  supported  Junior  colleges 
in  the  country  •ervlng  over  800,(X)0  students. 
In  fact,  one  out  of  every  four  students  who 
entered  a  college  In  1959  enrolled  In  a  2- 
year  Institution.  Since  college  enrollments 
coiitlnue  to  rise,  obviously  these  junior  col- 
lege facilities  must  grow  concurrently  along 
with  those  of  the  4-year  Institution. 

But.  Just  as  clearly,  the  expansion  of  State 
educational  programs  on  the  Junior  college 
level  cannot  be  undertaken  by  States  and 
localities  fast  enough  and  on  a  large  enough 
scale  without  Federal  assi-stanre.  Letters 
which  I  have  received  from  numerous  per- 
sons In  the  field  of  Junior  college  education 
and  several  discussions  with  others  con- 
cerned wiUi  community  coUeees  Indicate  a 
nationwide  need  for  exp>anrled  facUitles  and 
the  value  of  Federal  financial  support.  For 
example,  the  superlutendeni  of  public  In- 
stj-ucUon  and  dlrect->r  of  education  of  the 
State  of  California.  Mr  R.  y  E  Simpson,  in- 
forms me  that: 

"We  here  In  California  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  tremendous  pressures  we 
face  with  the  expanding  enrolimeuts  In  post- 
blgh -school  education  •  •  •  Actually,  this 
year  the  Junior  college  enrollments  exceeded 
the  projection  •  •  •  and  we  now  have  over 
91.000  fuU-tlme  students  enrolled.  It  Is  now 
our  belief  that  we  will  have  over  230,000  full- 
time  students  In  the  Junior  colleges  by  1970. 
The  Increases  In  enrollments  In  the  State  col- 
leges and  the  university  are  also  serious 
problems  •  •  •  At  the  same  time  we  are 
building  Junior  colleges  we  are  also  having 
to  expand  our  State  college  system  and  also 
the  campuses  of  the  University  of  California, 
so  we  have  a  three-way  burden. 

"Actually,  at  the  present  time  we  have  as 
many  full-time  stTidents  enrolled  In  Junior 
colleges  as  we  have  In  the  total  enrollments 
In  the  State  coUegee  and  the  campuses  of 
the  University  of  California  We  believe 
that  the  Junior  college  is  performing  a  very 
significant  and  unique  higher  education 
function  in  our  State;  and  It  Is  reaching  a 
point  where  the  financial  strain  of  providing 
facilities  for  all  three  Is  causing  deep  con- 
cern. Your  bill,  H.R.  967,  If  enacted  Into 
law.  would  provide  a  very  substantial  relief 
to  our  problem  of  meeting  post-high -school 
needs." 

From  the  Midwest.  Dr.  Harvey  D.  MarUn. 
of  the  Education  Department  of  Ke<  kuk 
Community  College.  Keokuk,  Iowa    writes: 

"The  community  colleges  need  help  In 
meeting  the  demands  placed  up«n  them  by 
the  ever-increasing  student  body.  Our  own 
college,  presently  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
more  than  the  projected  anticipated  enroll- 
ment for  195a-59,  is  a  good  example  deplet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  community  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  these  demands.  It  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  participating  States  for 
the  Initial  establishment  of  public  commu- 
nity Junior  colleges  and  for  the  expansion  of 
those  public  2-year  Institutions  which  now 
exist  either  as  subsidiaries  of  senior  Institu- 
tions or  as  separate  Junior  colleges.  Of  equal 
Importance  at  this  time  Is  the  assistance  that 
the  bill  would  make  available  for  the  public 


technical  Institutions  which  are,  under  great 
hancUcaps.  providing  us  with  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  technicians  and  skilled  persons 
our  Nation  require© 

Not  only  will  this  proposal  help  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Increasing  enrollments,  but 
It  will  also  encourage  the  States  to  expand 
their  diversified  educational  progranis  and 
provide  education  for  many  more  thousands 
at  reduced  financial  costs  to  the  student. 

H  R  967  proposes  to  establish  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  public  junior 
colleges. 

The  total  authorized  appropriation  for 
each  year  of  the  program  would  be  $200 
mlUlon,  of  which  one-half  or  $100  million 
would  be  apportioned  equally  among  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  remaining  »100  million  would  be 
apportioned  among  Uie  States  according  to 
the  ratio  of  their  total  public  elementary  and 
secondary  enrollment  as  compared  with  the 
national  enrollment  for  these  grades.  The 
States  would  be  required  to  match  this  sec- 
ond amotinton  a  dollar -for -dollar  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  a  flat  Federal 
grant  and  a  variable  Federal  grant  allows  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  equity  In  meeting  the 
varying  enrollment  potential  among  the 
States.  In  other  words,  the  flat  Federal  grant 
guarantees  that  each  State  shall  receive  at 
least  a  minimum  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance through  the  allotment  of  an  equal  share 
of  tlOO  million.  An  equitable  share  of  the 
other  $100  million  would  be  apportioned  to 
each  State  on  the  basis  of  its  public  school 
enrollment.  This  provision  gives  special  con- 
sideration to  the  States  with  the  highest  po- 
tential public  junior  college  enrollnKent. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  funds  appor- 
tioned shall  be  used  only  for  the  construction 
of  public  community  Junior  college  facilities, 
public  technical  Institutes  and  Junior  col- 
leges of  public  senior  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the  facili- 
ties of  these  Institutions. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  lmp>ortance  of  reach- 
ing thore  areas  within  the  States  which  need 
public  community  junior  colleges  the  moet. 
I  have  provided  within  the  framework  of  the 
bUl  that  consideration  would  be  given  under 
the  State  plan  to  those  oonun unities  which: 
are  geographically  removed  from  other  State 
colleges  and  universities;  desire  the  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  a  conun unity  col- 
lege; are  making  an  effort  coninien&tirate 
with  their  economic  resources;  and  are  un- 
able, solely  because  of  a  lack  of  such  re- 
sources, to  finance  the  full  cost  of  tlie  needed 
facilities.  HJL  967  also  would  require  that 
the  State  educational  agency  determine  those 
communities  In  which  the  need  for  commu- 
nity coHepes  Is  most  urgent.  I  believe  tliat 
this  bill  offers  a  dynamic,  workable,  and  posi- 
tive approach  to  jtonlor  college  needs  of  all 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  construction  cost  of  Junior  colleges,  of 
course,  would  vary  with  the  locAtlon  of  those 
colleges.  However,  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  average  cost  of  expanded  plant  per 
Etudent  Is  $2,500,  or  125  square  feet  per  stu- 
dent at  $20  per  square  foot.  Using  this 
estimate,  for  example,  and  calculating  on  the 
basis  of  an  authorized  appropriation  of  $200 
million,  H  R.  967  could  provide  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  public  Junior  college  facilities  to 
accommodat«  approximately  80.000  addi- 
tional etudents.  This  nimnber  is  eqvial  to 
almofit  10  percent  of  all  those  enrolled  in 
public  Junior  college  in  19.'>8-59.  Moreover. 
State  matching  funds  pro^'ided  for  under  the 
bill  would  further  increase  the  number  of 
classrooms  available. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  projected  enrollments 
the  runount  authorized  under  "RS.  967  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  which  will  be 
required  for  needed  college  cIas.sroom  expan- 
sion In  the  future.  The  fact  remams,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  legislation  of  tills  kind  woiUd 
certainly  serve   as  a  stimulus  to  the  States 


and  local  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  the  Increasing  demands  for  more  and 
better  education  beyond  the  high  school. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee once  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  bill  and  my  reasons  for  spKjn- 
Borlng  It. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton 
Oatliaes  Dramatic  Electric  Power  Gains 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF     NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  6.  1960 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  one  cf  the  most  important 
policy  statements  made  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  concermng  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  in 
the  United  States.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  A.  Seaton  made  this  state- 
ment before  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  at  its  annual  convention 
here  in  Washington  on  Wednesday  May 
4.  1960. 

The  speech  was  met  of  course  by 
mixed  reaction  but  on  the  whole  most 
favorably.  Afterward  I  heard  many 
comments  that  this  was  the  most  forth- 
right, hard-hittin.e  statement  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  \ital  sub- 
ject in  many  years.  In  his  speech.  Mr. 
Seaton  not  only  outlined  the  tremendous 
gains  made  in  the  orderly  development 
of  our  natural  resources  under  the 
Eisenhower  admirustraUon.  and  more 
particularly  under  his  own  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Interior,  but 
also  pointed  the  way  to  a  vital  growing 
future  in  this  area. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  real  plea-sure  to 
present  Uiis  speech  to  my  colleagues. 
It  follows : 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
repressents  a  vital  component  of  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
For  that,  and  other  reasons.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  t.o  participate  In  your  procram 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  way  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  South- 
eastern. Southwestern,  and  Bonneville  Power 
Admlnstratlons.  I  am  myself  directly  In- 
volved In  the  gre.at  industry  of  which  you 
are  a  part. 

You  and  I  have  many  Interests  In  com- 
mon. Most  Import.-int  of  these,  aj?  servants 
oi  the  American  public,  is  our  Joint  concern 
that  this  Nation  always  has  sufficient  electric 
p^wer  to  meet  Its  present  and  future  needs. 

In  78  years,  electric  power  has  moved 
from  the  status  of  Just  a  new-fangled  item 
of  public  curloeity  to  that  of  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Gone  from  use  now,  with  only  rare  ex- 
ceptions, are  the  gas  lamp  and  kerosene 
lantern.  In  their  place  there  is  electricity, 
for  use  In  lighting,  lor  powering  Industry 
and  the  home,  for  making  possible  every- 
thing from  the  X-ray  to  our  whole  vast 
electronic  system  of  communication.  It  af- 
fects our  dally  lives  and  even  our  national 
security  in  hundreds  and  thotisands  of  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Today  the  annual  electric  energy  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  total  more  th.-ui 
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700  billion  kilowatt -hoiu-s,  almost  double 
that  of  10  years  ago.  By  1980.  thla  Nation 
likely  will  need  over  2,100  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  each  year — three  times  more  than  to- 
day. Even  so,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  oxir  ability  to  stay  ahead  of  this  in- 
creasing demand.  Two  factors.  In  particu- 
lar, warrant  that  conclusion. 

The  first  Is  the  tremendous  technological 
progress  of  the  Industry  Itself. 

Where  Edison's  original  Pearl  Street  Sta- 
tion In  New  York  had  «  dynamoa,  each  with 
the  capability  of  lighting  800  Incandescent 
lampe,  today  the  Nation's  largest  generator 
li  turning  out  enough  energy  to  provide 
electric  power  for  a  city  of  500,000  people. 
And  even  larger  generators  are  being  de- 
signed and  constructed. 

It  took  10  pounds  of  coal  to  produce  I 
kilowatt-hour  in  1882;  laet  year  about  nlne- 
tenthe  of  a  pound  did  the  same  ]ob.  In 
1940,  18  cubic  feet  of  nniural  gas  were  re- 
quired to  produce  a  ItUowatt-hnur  In  1038, 
ll'.j  cubic  feet 

Taken  together,  thoxe  facts  represent  solid 
reasons  to  foresee  more  efficient  generation, 
higher  traaimlMlon  voltages,  advancee  In 
plant  design,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  im- 
provements to  come  Encournglng,  too,  Is 
the  fact  that  technological  advances  are  now 
coming  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before  In 
your  Industry's  history 

These  achievements,  coupled  with  the 
greater  efficiency  made  possible  by  volume 
operations,  have  enabled  you  to  meet  an 
ever-Increasing  demand  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  cost  of  electricity.  Thirty-four 
years  ago  the  consumer  paid  Just  under  3 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour  The  average  price 
today  Is  a  penny  less  And  I  don't  need  to 
remind  you  that  this  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing a  period  when  general  living  costs  have 
akyroctceted. 

Without  question,  your  members  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  operating  practices 
and  efflclenclei  which  have  brought  theee  coat 
reductions  about 

The  second  reason  for  my  optimism  that 
the  United  States  will  have  enough  electric 
power  to  meet  Its  future  needs  Is  the  record 
of  ftccompllihment  mnde  by  the  leveral  seg- 
mente  of  the  electric  power  Industry  during 
the  paet  7  years. 

Leu  than  a  decade  ngo.  you  will  recall,  a 
serious  power  shortage  existed  In  the  Pacific 
Northwtet.  Mandatory  curtailment  of 
power  consumption  adversely  afTected  the 
economic  development  of  the  area  Existing 
industry  was  serlcusly  hampered  If  not  pre- 
vented from  expanding  New  industries  were 
unable  to  locate  in  the  region,  simply  because 
there  wae  not  enough  available  power  Most 
tinfortunately,  even  Importnnt  defense  pro- 
duction was  aflscted 

Such  an  intolerable  situation  demanded 
action— action  which  would  put  added  kllo- 
watu  on  the  line  rather  than  merely  mouth- 
ing political  promises  of  power  »ometlme  In 
an  uncertain  future 

Tou  and  I  know  there  ure  no  brownouts 
today.  To  the  contrary,  the  Nation's  power 
additions  remain  well  nhenrl  of  predicted 
load  growth 

Let's  look  at  the  record 

During  the  two  decades  from  103'J  tfi  1083, 
additions  to  the  not  nenrrn'lng  capacity  of 
the  United  States  were  made  at  an  average 
of  2,723,000  kilowatts  per  year  Over  the 
last  7  years  ending  December  31  lOSB,  annual 
additions  averaged  In  excess  of  11  million 
kllowatu  In  simple  arithmetic,  this  repre- 
sents a  difference  of  4  to  1 

Despite  the  fact  that  annual  energy  re- 
qulremenu  almost  doubled  fnim  1092  to 
1099,  reserve  capndty  lost  year  was  more 
than  fotir  times  what  It  hnd  been  In  1092 

Between  June  30,  1098,  and  June  30,  1989, 
the  United  States  added  to  its  generating  ca- 
pacity 88  million  kilowatts  That  It  the  larg- 
set  amount  added  In  any  8-year  period  in  this 
Nation's  history     And  It  is  88  percent  greater 


than  the  amount  added  In  the  last  6  years  of 
the  preceding  administration. 

The  fa^ta  are  that  we  have  made  a  better 
record  In  every  type  of  power:  In  Federal 
power,  ia.4  million  kilowatts  to  5.6  million; 
in  non-Pederal  power.  54.7  million  to  28.9 
million. 

Within  less  than  the  short  space  of  one 
decade,  the  United  States  has  moved  from  a 
period  of  electricity  shortage  to  one  of  plenty, 
and  a  firm  foundation  has  been  laid  for  ex- 
panding requirements  In  the  future 

This  accomplishment  speaks  for  itself 
The  principal  reason  for  the  dramatic  change 
Is  because  the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
created  a  climate  for  the  development  of 
water  rMources,  Including  hydroelectric 
power,  wblch  has  been  favorable  for  a  triple 
teamworV  assault  on  the  Job 

In  1081  President  Eisenhower  freed  our 
economy  of  stifling  and  needless  controls 
In  the  el»ctrlc  power  field  his  action  meant 
two  very  Important  things 

First,  It  abolished  the  futile  and  foolish 
Federal  p<illcy  of  preemption  of  all  water- 
power  sites 

Second,  it  removed  material  controls  which 
had  macte  It  dlfBcult,  to  say  the  least,  for 
your  Industry  to  design  and  obtain  necessary 
equlpmeat 

This  administration  believes  that  neither 
any  area  of  Oovernment  nor  of  private  in- 
dustry hfts  the  exclusive  right  or  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction  of  dams  or  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  sale  of  hydro- 
electric energy 

We  do  believe  that  all  licensed  non-Federal 
development  must  be  consistent  with  the 
overall  requirements  of  wise  and  multi- 
purpose vse  of  our  natural  resources  When 
non-Federal  projects  meet  that  test  why 
then  shoMld  the  Federal  Oovernment  Insist 
on  preempting  the  site  and  prevent  either 
private  or  public  organizations  from  malclng 
their  contribution  In  the  electric  power  neld  ' 

In  the  public  Interest,  privately  owned 
utilities  are  strictly  regulated,  and  thry 
shoxilU  fee  Consumer-owned  vitllltles  arc 
of  course,  responsible  to  the  people  they 
servo 

As  to  whether  electrical  energy  should  be 
supplied  by  a  consumer-owned  or  a  private 
agency  in  any  particular  area,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  Is  n  decision  for  the  people  affected 
to  deteritilne 

For  initance,  In  my  State  of  Nebraska  the 
people  have  themselves  determined  that  all 
power  distribution  shall  be  by  public  and 
consumer-owned  agencies 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  where  I  grew  up 
much  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
power  Is  In  the  hands  of  private  utilities 

Each  State,  and  the  areas  and  municipali- 
ties within  It,  made  Its  own  decision  What 
Is  wrong  with  that? 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  the  right  of  any  State 
to  m.ike  Its  own  rholre  and,  consistent  with 
State  laWs,  for  the  right  of  any  locality  'o 
Itself  deaide  whether  It  wants  publlr  or  pri- 
vate or  federal  power  But  I  will  not  sup- 
port the  lallnclous  nnd  dangerous  proposition 
that  the  Federal  Oovernnient  has  a  public 
utility  responsibility  the  liirvltublr  end 
result  o(  which  could  only  be  n.  Federal 
monopoly  nnd  a  complete  lack  of  local  de- 
termination and  control 

In  the  power  field,  as  in  all  other  areo/i 
the  propfr  function  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment Is  to  do  only  that  which  must  be  done 
In  the  national  Interest  and  then  only  when 
non-Federal  agencies  cannot  or  will  not  do  It 

With  tthat  principle  firmly  In  mind  the 
Federal  Government,  by  cooperative  rfTort 
with  othtr  power  services.  Is  now  setting  on 
example  In  assuring  the  fullest  possible 
utlllisatlon  of  the  capabilities  of  all  the  ele- 
ments In  the  power  Industry — public,  private, 
and  Federal  A  longstanding  example  of 
this  kind  of  cooperative  effort  is  the  North- 
west Power  Pool,  pulled  together  largely  by 


means  of  the  Buniie^ille  Power  Administra- 
tion's backt)one  transmission   grid. 

Another  ptjsslblllty  of  this  kind  lies  in 
the  Missouri  Basin.  Last  December,  a  group 
uf  consultants,  led  by  former  Senator  Arthur 
V  Watklns.  recommended  to  me  that  steps 
be  taken  to  bring  about  the  general  coordi- 
nation of  ail  Missouri  Basin  power  supplies 
by  means  of  pooling.  Integration,  and  Inter- 
char^e  arrangements  utilizing  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamations  backbone  trausnUsiilon 
grid. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  grid  can  be  the 
means  ■'!  working  oiii  arrungements  lo  m.ike- 
the  best  (xisslble  use  of  nil  available  powei 
resources  lu   this  area 

I  have  rrad  with  much  Interest  U^e  article 
cuncrrning  the  proposed  upper  Colorsdo 
storage  project  trnnsmlsslon  system  which 
appeared  In  your  Public  Power  magazine  for 
April  1000  Tlie  author  states  that  the  big- 
gest decision  will  be  lo  determine  who  will 
build  the  backbone  transmission  system  and 
to  decide  whether  Arleona  will  be  within  ihr 
marketing  area 

This  past  week  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
svibmltted  to  my  stuff  fur  review  recom- 
mendations upon  which  a  decision  as  Uj  the 
marketing  area  may  be  based  The  Bureau 
also  suggested  basic  data  against  which  pro- 
p>osals  for  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
mission system  may  be  weighed  Previ- 
ously, the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
concurred  with  five  basic  principles  which 
transmission    system    proposals    must    meet 

As  of  now,  It  seems  highly  unlikely  thai 
any  non-Federal  organization  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  backbone  transmlsskm  system 
which  will  meet  the  necessary  i)rincip!es 
and  particularly  the  req\ilremei\ts  of  the 
project    itself 

In  any  event  let  me  assvire  you  that  thes*- 
decisions  will  be  mnde  promptly  and  that 
both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  preference 
clause  provisions  o{  Federal  law  will  be 
observed 

Tlie  provlslond  of  Fedrr.il  law  which  pro- 
vide preference  be  given  to  public  agenclen 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  power  gen- 
erated at  Federal  Installations  do  not  have 
be  spelled  out  to  your  assurlatlon 

Y  lU    luirt     I    regard    the    prcfrrtncr    claunr 
a*  the  hallmark  of  the  power  mniketlng  pot 
ley  of   the  Federal  Oovernment      And  I   am 
opposed  to  repealing  It  by  legislative  action 
or  eroding  it  by  administrative  noncompli 
a  nee 

Here   nKuln     let   us   look   at   the   record 

For  example,  Federal  power  sales  to  prefer- 
ence cvistomers  for  the  fiscal  yenr  com- 
mencing July  1.  1990,  totaled  37',  billion 
kllowM't-hours  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  public  agencies  throughout  the 
United  Httttes  materl.illy  increased  their  own 
generatltiK  rupaclf  in  the  7-yettr  i)erlixl. 
this  1*  an  incrPttsr  n!  some  74  pjercent  over 
109U 

Fiirthftmorr  we  hn\c  under  way  'he 
largest  water  resources  program  In  history 
For  niri\\  year  lOfll  iiline  |1  4  billion  are 
programed  This  nsml  yenr  we  are  Invest- 
ing nearly  $1  3  billion  In  these  progriun* 
Thus     wr   ha\c   ict    an   iillllms   rerurd 

It  would  be  shortsighted  nnd  extremely 
wastefvil  If  hvdropdwnr  were  not  nddrd  to 
Federal  water  control  and  cfinservatlon  proj- 
ee»s  wlicrevrr  eefinoniler\ll y  feasible  There- 
fore the  Cnrps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  have  programed,  for  the 
years  I'lOO  through  lOfl.'V  the  Installation  of 
hydrogcupratlon  In  excess  of  4'^  million 
kilowatts 

All  in  all.  the  Elsenhower  administration 
ha.^  already  Installed  In  Federal  multipurpose 
projects  generating  units  having  a  eapiiclty 
of  5  7  million  kilowatts 

In  Its  7  years,  this  administration  has  com- 
pleted more  than  7.000  circuit  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines  to  transport  power  to  market 
centers     This  is  almost  one -third  the  circuit 


miles  completed   by  Federal  agencies  In  the 
preceding  half  century. 

E^'en  more  Important  to  future  prospects 
In  the  electric  energy  field.  In  my  opinion. 
has  been  the  stimulation  we  have  given  to 
consumer  and  privately  owned  non-Ft-deral 
agencies  for  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
projects. 

During  the  7-year  period  1962-59,  applica- 
tions for  non-Federal  power  projects  having 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  more  than  33  million 
kllowiifvs  were  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  This  is  an  amount  rar  greater 
than  ever  applied  for  in  any  comparable 
previous  period 

Outstanding  projects  l>clng  underuken  by 
consumer  and  private  non-Federal  entitles 
which  have  boen  llcrnsed  or  for  which  appli- 
cations have  been  jiendlng  liuivide  the  New 
York  .Miiite  power  Authorl'ys  N  agora  proj- 
ect of  over  J  million  kilowatts  the  largest 
single  project  of  ltd  kind  m  the  muiitry 
Included  also  are  the  Joint  OnUirlo  Province- 
New  York  .state  Power  Avithority  n  ,st  Law- 
rence project  (;l  940  (XX)  kllowatu  the  private 
Coosa  River  project  of  obout  420.000  kilo- 
watts; nnd  several  projects  both  consumer 
and  private,  in  California  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest   totaling  obout  7  million  kllowntts 

N'n-Federal  agencies  are  now  able  to  act 
on  their  own  Initiative,  alwavB  subject  of 
course,  to  proper  llcen.-iinR  pr'X'edures  Each 
of  you  In  your  association  can  now  plan  y  lur 
development  program  without  having  to  beg 
B<jmeone  In  Washington  fur  permission  to  do 
that  which.  In  your  Jvidgment.  Is  in  the  best 
interest    of  the   public   In   your   eommuiiity 

.Siirely.  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
strength  of  America,  in  large  part  lies  In 
the  massive  diffusion  of  power.,  of  knowl- 
edge, of  skills,  nnd  of  Initiative  going  down 
to  the  very  roots  of  our  economic  and  social 
systems 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  any  group,  pri- 
vate or  Federal  can  mono[X)llw  control  of 
the  electric  power  field  in  this  Nation  that 
day  your  segment  of  the  Industry  »t  best 
will  begin  Its  decline  In  the  long  run  it 
will  lose  lU  Identity  altogether 

In  spile  of  all  forces  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
confident  that  your  organl/.atlon,  following 
the  tradltlot^s  of  this  great  Republic,  will 
Insist  on  preserving  your  role  in  power  de- 
velopment for  the  future. 


Afainit  th«  Ittm  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or    NEW    YOXK 

IN  THK  HOUHI  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATl  VE8 

Friday.  Mav  6.  I960 

Mr  TABER  Mr  Speaker,  for  nrarly 
a  century  thcrr  has  been  ftglUllon  from 
time  to  llmt"  lo  give  the  Executive  the 
power  to  veto  Individual  Itemn  In  appro- 
priation billji  The  Item  veto  1b  a  very 
bnd  proposition. 

The  gentleman  from  Ml,MOiirl  TMr. 
Cannon  1,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Approprlatlorui,  an  outatandlng  author- 
ity on  parliamentary  law  and  procedure, 
nnd  who  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
alnco  1923.  has  written  an  excellent 
article  against  the  proposition.  It  ap- 
penred  In  the  April  21  Issue  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Record 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  Include  the 
article  for  the  Information  of  Members 
and  others  Interested  In  the  matter. 


The  article  follows: 

Against  thx  Itxm  Vrro 
(By  Hon.  Clarknce  Cannon) 

(The  Honorable  Claeknce  Cannon  from 
the  Ninth  District  In  Missouri  has  served  In 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  since  1923. 
For  many  ye«u-s  he  was  Parliamentarian  for 
the  House  and  for  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  He  has  authored  many  books 
and  articles  on  procedure,  including  Pro- 
cedure In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tlie  Nhlional  Convention  Parliamentary  Man- 
ual He  Is  presently  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  i 

I  This  article  presenu  the  arguments 
ugainst  any  proposal  to  give  the  Preeldent 
an  Item  veto,  thus  answering  the  proposals 
of  Menator  KENNmi  B  Kcatino,  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Record  on  February  11,  IWO  ) 

The  proposition  U)  clothe  the  President 
uf  the  Unit«d  8utos  with  power  to  exercise 
an  Item  veto  on  appropriation  bills  was 
first  mtrodviced  m  the  Congress  m  1876  It 
has  since  been  nd\'ocated  and  agitated  many 
times  A  number  of  Presidents  have  urged 
It  It  Is  found  among  suggestions  advanced 
by  the  major  periodic  movements  of  reform 
of  the  Federal  fiscal  or  legislative  machinery 
But  lis  failure  of  adoption  after  89  years 
of  repeated  consideration  Is  perhaps  the  best 
!nd!cat.;un  c)f  its  lack  of  merit. 

Tlie  Item  veto  proposition  Is  advanced  In 
the  name  of  economy  and  for  the  purpose  of 
disencumbering  appropriation  bills  of  so- 
called  legislative  riders  It  is  sometimes 
asserted  by  the  Executive,  whose  power 
would  be  greatly  sirengihened,  and  others 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea,  that  the  Item 
veto  Would  permit  the  Executive  to  pre- 
vent, or  nullify,  or  ai  least  discourage,  ac- 
tions charueterued  as  "evils"  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  luberilng  appropriations  or 
legislative  riders  not  to  his  liking  either  as 
to  amovint  or  purpose,  or  both  Thus,  the 
Item  veto  would  vastly  Increase  the  execu- 
tive power  while  weakening  the  legislative 
control  of  the  p\irse 

The  Congress  ovight  to  concentrate  on 
efTreiive  metuures  to  strengthen  lis  exercise 
of  control  of  the  national  purse,  not  weaken 
It  In  recent  years  various  devices  some 
sponsored  by  the  executive  branch  to  get 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  through 
the  side  doors  nnd  the  back  d(x;rs.  rather 
than  the  front  door,  have  gained  m  popu- 
larity Throtigh  these  sundry  methods  of 
diffused  action  in  response  to  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Oovernment.  the  Congress  has 
made  such  inroads  on  Its  traditional  nnnual 
appropriations  process  that  It  has  in  prne- 
tice  deprived  Itself  of  a  significant  measvire 
of  eflecllvc  control  of  the  purse. 

ItmSTANTIAl.  SEGMENT 

A  substantial  segment  of  new  authority 
to  obligate  the  Oovernment  Is  insulated  from 
effective  nnnuul  drtrrmlnatlon  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills  by  reason  of  such  Items  as 
permanent  appropriations,  permanent  con- 
tract auihoMcationx,  nuUuorlKnttons  to  ex- 
pend from  public  debt  receipts  contained 
In  leguiiitivr  rather  ilian  appropriation  bills. 
ai.fl  »{)ri  !fic  lorrnulus  in  viirlous  grant -In- 
,.1(1  lUKl  Oliver  programs  In  basic  legislation 
I'V  '11(1  p;(\(  ticable  reach  of  the  annual  np- 
propriatioijn  process  Substantial  amounts 
of  authority  u>  obligate,  and  even  to  actu- 
ally spend  arc  granted  In  other  than  the 
r»K\iliu'  npproprlailo'i  bills  Basis  foi'  effec- 
tive nnnual  determination  of  expenditure 
li'veln  Is  undermined  The  Congress  cannot 
continue  to  place  large  segments  of  the 
budget  beyond  reach  of  annual  determina- 
tion without  further  seriously  Impairing  the 
practical  limits  of  exercise  of  effective  con- 
trol of  the  purse  through  the  traditional 
means  of  the  appropriation  bills 

The  alleged  evils  for  which  the  Item  veto 
Is  advanced  as  a  cure  are  exaggerated.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  virtually  every  piece  of  leg- 


islation adopted  In  every  Congress  repre- 
sents a  compromise,  whether  an  appropria- 
tion bill  or  a  legislative  bill.  It  would  be  a 
rare  occasion,  indeed,  when  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  did  not  disagree  with 
one  or  more  Items  in  a  bill  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet  they  often  vote  for  passage  of  the 
bill  because  of  concurrence  with  the  major 
purposes  or  features  or  the  great  majoruy 
of  Items  encompassed. 

Proponents  of  item  veii.  plead  that  with- 
out It  the  Executive  must  "accept  the  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  Items  along  with  the 
useful  and  necessary  ones  "  Wasteful  and 
extravagant— in  whose  opinion?  Useful  and 
necessary-  In  whose  opinion?  In  the  opin- 
ion of  one  person  -the  President'  jPossi- 
bly  on  occasions  with  advice  of  the  special 
Interest  dejJivrtment  with  n  gimlet-hole  view 
of  Oovernment  finances  and  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion '1  Or  In  the  opinion  of  n 
majority  of  the  directly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people'' 

Let  us  concede  that  there  are  wasteful 
and  extravagant  propositions  In  virtually 
every  appropriation  bill— In  somebody's  opin- 
ion And  the  same  Is  certainly  true  of  the 
Executive  budget  from  the  President — in 
somebody's  opinion.  There  has  never  been 
a  budget  that  could  not  be  reduced,  and 
generally  the  Congress  does  reduce  it — 
regardless  of  the  party  In  control 

Under  our  constitutional  separation  of 
powers.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  executive  to 
propose  and  the  function  of  the  legislative 
to  dlspoee  And  this  power  to  dlspoee  Is  final 
and  abefilute  Of  all  the  legislative  preroga- 
tives, the  power  to  appropriate  Is  the  most 
vital  Not  a  wheel  of  Oovernment  can  turn 
without  motivation  of  an  appropriation 
Basic  authorizing  statutes  for  the  most  part 
are  broad  In  scope  and  grant  to  the  executive 
rather  wide  latitude  The  one  continuing 
and  recurring  procedure  for  congressional 
control  over  governmental  activities  within 
such  statutes  Is  the  annual  appropriations 
review  and  legislative  provision  of  funds, 

MONCT    DILIS 

The  annual  money  bills  implement  pro- 
grams and  activities  previously  authorised 
by  law  programs  which  have  in  il-.c  legis- 
lative nuthorlr.tng  stage  already  run  the 
gavmilet,  including  the  o[)ii>ort unity  for  Exec- 
utive veto  Tlie  subsequent  act  of  appro- 
priation thus  represents  the  stage  of  final 
and,  necessarily,  conclusive  action  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  each  of 
whom  must  accept  his  own  responsibility 
for  his  participation  before  his  own  constit- 
uency. Responsibility  for  appropriation  of 
the  peoples  tax  funds  would  be  unwiaely 
diffused  If  Impinged  upon  by  an  Item  veto 
Tlie  present  budget  system,  enacted  In 
IMl,  greatl7  increased  the  executive  power 
in  Oovernment  finance  matters  Tlie  execu- 
tive budget  concept  was  established  The 
budget  Is  the  President's  budget  He  has  the 
solo  power  Ui  Include,  or  exclude  whatever 
Items  or  amounts  or  restrictive  provisions 
which  m  hi»  Judgment  are  necessary  Not 
the  Judgment  of  someone  else,  exclusively 
his  own  Judgment  Under  the  law  hs  Is  di- 
rected U)  include  that  which  hr  deems  nec- 
essary Bvit  the  Item  veto  on  nppropi  latum 
bills  would  be  tuniamounl  to  permitting  the 
President  to  tell  the  Congress  what  lo  in- 
clude m  np|)roprlntlon  bills  It  would.  In 
effect,  transfer  from  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  branch  of  tJie  Oovernment  the 
control  of  the  i)urse 

Incidentally,  force  of  logic  compels  the 
suggestion  that  the  Item  veto  would  be  as 
appropriate  In  application  lo  legislative  au- 
thorlratlon  bills  as  to  appropriation  bills 
And  as  far  as  Is  known,  the  President  for  the 
first  time  advocated  this  application  In  his 
budget  message  of  January  1D50,  The  gene- 
sis of  the  appropriating  process  Is  In  the 
initial  authortaatlon  statutes.  The  ftiecutlve 
ill  not  Infrequently — sometimes  vigorously— 
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oppoiad  to  ft  ipvotfle  tt«m,  provision,  or  rt- 
■irtotton  In  bMlo  authortalnf  lHi«i*ttoQ 
■ubcnltwd  for  PrMidtntUl  tpproval.  Th« 
fundamtntal  purpoM  of  BttoutlTt  fcto  ti 
now  fulftllMl  undtr  Iha  oonatltutional  pro- 
▼laion  Moordlnf  th«  rrMldont  eportunity  to 
tokt  MOtptlOB  to  a  propotltion  of  Icftilittlon 
in  th«  fint  Inttune*.  ThHt  mmt  rtomirM  li 
ftv«IUbi«  to  him  on  approprlKtion  btlti  snd 
h«  hM  UMd  It  at  hla  dUcrttlon 

wrmoOT   ■VMTANCI 

PropoaoQti  of  tha  item  vato  Mck  to  juatlfy 
It  on  th«  frnunda  that,  without  it.  tha 
Praaldaot  la  raluotant  to  veto  a  bill  pro v id* 
Inf  for  manr  naoaaaary  funotlona  In  ordar 
to  railatat  hU  objactiona  to  individual  Itama 
or  provlaiona.  Tha  arg umant  la  without  lUb- 
at«noa.  aa  tha  Ooncraaa  haa  navar,  and  oar- 
tainly  would  navar,  adjourn  without  pro- 
viding approprlatlona  (ur  tha  naoaaaary  (uiio* 
tlona  of  Oovarnmant 

Purtharmora,  a  vatoad  bill  aaaumaa  high 
privilaft  in  tha  Houaa  and  la  almoat  nlwayi 
dlapoaad  of  Rt  one*— in  any  avant,  axpadi- 
tloualy.  Mora  important,  parhapa,  la  tha 
r«cord  of  dlapoaltlon.  for  In  tha  majority  of 
lnat*no«a  of  appropriation  vatoaa,  Congraaa 
baa  ylaldad  to  tha  Praaldant  and  paatad  Itg- 
lalatlon  omitting  tha  offrnalTa  matter. 
Thara  la  no  avidanca  that  tha  public  Intaraat 
iUffered  by  raaaon  of  delaying  final  aattla- 
mant  long  anougb  to  dlapote  of  a  vetoed 
appropilatton  bUl. 

Tti»  Itam  veto  would  alao  encourage  Ex- 
aeutlva  eaprlclousneea.  We  have  leen  thla 
happen  mora  than  once  through  unwar- 
rmntad  use  of  tha  provlsloru  of  the  antl- 
deflclaney  statute  permitting  the  Executive, 
under  certain  defined  oondltlona.  to  with- 
hold espendlture  of  appropriations.  An  ap- 
propriation Is  not  a  mandate  to  spend  every 
dollar  provided,  but  neither  was  the  Im- 
pounding clause  of  the  antldeflclency  law 
Intended  to  provide  the  Executive  with  a 
statute  to  thwart  the  clear  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. TO  provide  Item  veto  power  would 
be  to  give  the  Kzecutlve  a  club  which  could 
be  held  over  Individuals  aud  Members  and 
even  whole  delegations,  to  coerce  their  co- 
operation on  wholly  unrelated  legislative 
propositions  In  which  the  Executive  was 
especially  Interested. 

ICOaX  CKXCKS 

Legislative  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
bills  Is  surrounded  by  far  more  checks  and 
balances  than  Is  the  preparation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive budget.  As  noted,  the  executive 
budget  Is  whatever  the  President  determines 
it  shall  be.  It  Is  prepared  behind  closed 
doors.  It  can  Include,  or  exclude,  any 
proposition  the  Preeldent  wants  to  Include, 
or  exclude — and  In  any  amount.  It  Is  not 
subject  to  a  parliamentary  point  of  order. 
It  Ls  not  materially  restrained  by  any  act 
of  Congress  or  rule  of   either  House. 

In  contrast,  the  ap»proprlatlon  bills  are 
subject  to  several  hurdles  and  must  run  a 
number  of  gauntlets  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capital.  Items  not  previously  authorized 
by  basic  law  and  provisions  of  legislation  are 
subject  to  deletion  on  objection  of  a  single 
Member,  Only  by  majority  consent,  or  vote, 
are  propositions  of  legislation  included  in 
appropriation  bills,  and  most  of  these  are 
administrative  and  facilitating,  or  restric- 
tive, in  character;  and  again,  many  of  them 
will  be  found  to  have  been  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  budget.  Further- 
more, only  by  majority  action  In  both  Houses 
is  the  President's  budget  exceeded.  But  the 
President,  without  consulting  anyone,  can 
submit  budget  Increases  above  the  previous 
year's  appropriation. 

Drawing  a  siiitable  definition  of  an  "item" 
would  entail  serious  complications  and  dis- 
pute as  regards  Its  appiicatlon  to  specific 
instances.  What  la  to  be  embraced  by  ttaa 
term  "Item"?  la  it  to  be  a  separate  para- 
graph  of  a  bill  or  only  a  portion?     Where 


many  projocta  ara  flnanoad  In  a  alngla  lump- 
sum approprlatiou,  and  thua  nui  separately 
Idantlfiad  In  tha  bill,  la  It  tha  lump-ium 
total  or  only  a  portion^  Would  It  apply  U) 
rwtrlott^  or  prohlblUva  languaffa  Intettdad 
to  dmy  |M«  of  tha  funda  for  a  oeruin  object 
or  to  r*()ulrt  thair  um  In  a  ipeetfio  manner 
and  no  otharv  XmplloU  In  tha  lagialativa 
power  of  tha  puna  la  tha  right  to  praacrlbe 
the  oondltlona  of  aKpendltvira  nnd  to  deny 
uaa  (if  t,ha  appropriation  for  a  purpose  or 
object  evan  though  previously  authoriwad  by 
law  Wnuld  "Item"  vato  ambrara  tha  p«)wer 
to  itrike  aufh  ooMdlllima  or  ra»trirtlon»* 

rhara  hava  been  Inatancaa  whara  tha  Oon- 
graaa  Inaartod  appropriations  and  provisions 
not  budflsted  by  tha  axocutlva  aiid  the  artlnn 
provad  btyontl  q\iaatlon  to  have  been  in  tha 
national  Interest  Tl»»re  will  be  n\  hor»  which 
tha  Item  veto  cotild  threaten 

Pinallt  tha  liflalativa  appropriations  pro- 
resK  woiUd  resemble  a  one-way  •treei  if  the 
Item  vatd  w*ra  adopted  Tha  pxa<ni(  iva  wmild 
have  a  freatar  volca  the  lagialativa  branch 
rorreapotdlngly  leas  In  tha  final  dftermlna- 
llon     W»  need  Just  tha  opi)oalte 

The  cfinstltutlonal  separation  of  prwer*  Is 
a  two-wty  atraet — the  Executive  to  propose 
appropriations  and  related  provlstnns  he 
deems  nacessary.  and  the  legislative  to  enact 
such  appropriations  and  related  provisions 
as  i:  deems  In  the  public  Interest  The  legis- 
lative pj*rogatlve  of  the  elected  representa- 
tive's of  the  people  must  not  be  diluted  To 
permit  otherwise  would  Impair  Members' 
ability  to  act  in  response  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  they  are  elected  to  serve 

A  real  grasp  of  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
one-way  character  of  this  proposition  can  be 
had  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  aa  principal  spokes- 
man of  the  executive  branch,  made  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Reprcseatatlves  in  May  1957  In  support  of 
the  Item  veto  proposal: 

"I  thlak  It  ought  to  be  made  clear  in  what- 
ever blU  Ls  reported  that  authority  wotild 
be  granted  to  veto  legislative  provisions  as 
well  as  appropriation  Items,  and  that  the 
authority  to  veto  an  appropriation  Item 
would  Include  authority  to  reduce  an  ap- 
propriation—but  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  disapproval  of  amounts 
added  by  the  Congress  for  unbudgeted  pro- 
grams or  projects,  or  of  Increases  by  Con- 
gress of  amounts  Included  in  the  budget." 

The  Import  of  this  statement  is  clear. 
Implicit  In  such  reasoning  Ls  the  ass'omptloia 
that  tha  Executive  is  ail  wise  and  buperlor 
In  Judgment  as  to  how  much  should  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Treasury  and  for  what 
purposes. 

I  am  certain  the  Congress  could  never 
seriously  entertain  such  an  absurdity  as  the 
Item  veto. 


OregoBiaAS  in  the  Foarth  CoB^esaional 
District  Comment  on  Major  Iifues  Be- 
fore the  Con|;Tes< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF  oarooM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVKS 


Friday.  May  6, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  mailed  to  131.000  residents  of 
Oregon's  Fourth  Congressional  District 
a  postcard  questionnaire,  reqtiesting  their 
opinloD4  on  major  issues  concerning 
them.  The  response  was  excellent.  A 
total  (A  20.349  returns  were  tallied  and 
each  day  a  few  more  arrive. 


I  believe  the  opinion*  of  my  eonatlt- 
ucnta  deaervo  the  wldoat  poaalble  dlatrl- 
buUon.  For  thla  rouon,  under  Irnvo  lu 
extend  my  rem«rlu  In  Ui«  Rxcoau,  I  In- 
clude the  following  quMUonnalre  reeulU. 
There  were  12  queatlona.  The  reaulta  by 
number  nnd  by  pcrcrtUftuc  follow  each 
quratlon.  My  opinion  on  Pitch  qupitlon 
la  Included. 

The  rpBUlta  of  Ihr  poll  were  acnt  U) 

members    of     the     pre.na     and  to  Cttch 

person  recelvln«  my  newaloltor      A  copy 

of   the   pii'ss   iclcu.M'    appeara   with   tlio 

reaulta. 

QoKSTioNMAiaa  RaauLT* 

I  sru  gr»t<ful  to  tho  'JO  340  (•on»lltiisi\ta 
wlio  »n«wer»<l  rtiy  |x««lonril  jjoll  Tht»iik  ynu 
very  much  I  in  doing  my  bust  U)  llnlsh 
unsweririg  iho  many  inters  sent  slnng  »lth 
lh«  f|Ue».'liM>Miiln'n  In  ciiee  yours  liit^r- 
e<»ted  my  i»wii  nimwrr  to  oiu-h  cjusullon  wivs 
ynn 

I  Do  you  fnvnr  s  nsUlniisl  setmhore  rccre- 
nlloti  .Are*  In  t  hp  dvitifn  region  In  the  viritilt y 
of  Florenfe  and  ne#Kl«)><»rl''  Yes  10  3:3  1 57 
percent)  Nn,  7 1X)»  (43  fxrcent)  I  tJ.mlc 
iha  legislation  now  b«lnf  Improved  will  m—% 
mcM»l  of  the  (>b}e<  iidh* 

:;  Do  you  favor  Ifgislailon  its  pr'>p<>se<l  in 
the  r  irand  bill  which  provides  modlciU  core 
for  B.>ciftl  security  rrllrse*?  Yes,  13410  (73 
percent):  No,  5,028  (27  percent)  My  hop« 
and  my  predlctl m  :u-e  that  Of-ngress  will 
soon  act  to  meet  these  urgent  needs. 

3  Do  you  bellevr  that  the  farm  price  sup- 
port and  erop  contrt^  program  should  be 
ended?  Yes,  14.170  i80  peroenr);  No.  3.456 
1 20  pcrrent).  I  nrn  ;  upportlng  the  Ponge- 
UUman-McOovern  fami  bill. 

4  Do  you  bellere  cranberry  growers  who 
are  s'tTerlng  tm  a  re  ult  of  Secr»'ULry  Flem- 
mlng  s  action  should  receive  Federal  pay- 
ment for  a  portion  of  their  looses?  Yes, 
10.444  (57  percent;;  No,  7.886  (43  percent*. 
Almost  .ill  the  crnn berry  growers  did  nothing 
wrong.  Now  they  w::!  receive  some  Federal 
help  so  they  can  stay  in  business. 

5.  Provided  It  wtis  concealed  by  trees  and 
thus  entailed  no  disfigurement  at  the  sctn- 
ery,  and  no  tax  funds  were  required,  would 
yuu  favor  an  aerial  gondola  il.e..  an  encloeed 
chalrlirt)  traveling  from  the  rim  to  the  siir- 
face  of  Crater  Liilce''  Yes.  9.490  (52  per- 
cent): No,  8.69a  t48  percent).  If  this  device 
would  be  a  blemish  wii  Crater  Lake's  incom- 
parable t>etiuty.  I  would  oppose  Its  installa- 
tion.    That  is  why  a  model  is  being  built. 

6.  Do  you  appn>ve  putting  labels  on  shoes 
listing  t^e  materials  used?  Yes,  16,476  (89 
percent):  No.  2.033  ill  percent)  It  Is  pretty 
clear  that  you  would  like  to  know  what  your 
shoes  are. 

7.  Do  you  believe  Confess  .ihould  refoma 
the  income  tax  law  to  equalize  the  tax 
burden  and  ellnainate  loopholes?  Yes, 
16.818  (95  percent);  No.  981  (6  percent).  I 
told  Reprc-icntative  Wn^aua  Mnxa  (chairman 
of  House  Committee  on  Taxes)  that  I  could 
show  overwhelming  sentiment  for  tax  re- 
form. 

8.  Do  you  favor  F>?cleral  financial  aid.  with 
no  leeserilng  of  State  and  iocal  control,  for 
public  Bi'hiolB?  Yes,  10.076  (56  percent); 
No,  8,0'4  44  percent).  Tills  is  no  handout. 
Just  a  recu^i.ltion  that  Federal  UkX  collec- 
tions have  to  be  used  along  with  local  taxes 
to  meet  this  great  need 

9  Do  you  favor  Federal  assistance  for  the 
retraining  and  relocation  of  workers  thrown 
out  of  Job*  by  automation?  Yee,  7.067  (40 
percent);  No,  10,866  (60  percent).  This  im- 
|x>rtant  .subject  needs  m^re  discussion  How 
else  are  we  to  g^'t  displaced  workers  off  wel- 
fare rolls  and  back  into  productive  activity? 

10.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  conununl- 
catlon  with  Red  China'  Yes,  5,855  (34  per- 
cent); No.  11372  (66  jjercent).  I  believe 
strongly  that  increased  oommunlcatton  with 
China  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  any  effec- 


llva.  aaXa«U(vrdiHl  dunrmnmant — and  will  ra- 
duofl  Xh*  ckkancas  (jf  world  war  III  brnaklng 

out.       "Ooil)IIIUIU(H4tliill         111      poDltlVP      klr|Mi, 

•  tiU'tlng  Willi  rkcliitiitiP  of  iirw»inoii  niid 
Utlipr  tii(llviUiiAl».  in  my  opiniuti  in  long 
OvaMus 

tl  Do  you  favur  ivixintiiinu  mr  iimrt? 
Y«a,  4,71)9  197  parotnt),  No  MiM  1 7;i  |>or- 
rant  I  I  dUAgrPo  with  thr  iii,>j'iniy  Ws 
shi'Uld  |>iiy  I'ur  ii<<r\H'eii)rn  pti>|>rr  wuurit  mid 
daVf.(>|i  tliofp  RimnI  (aicrr  nirii  ,,ti(l  n|>««liil- 
Ists  iliry  will  (Irlrr  Mu<  I'lirmv  nn\  *,>.  Die 
u  ,i«  !ar  Ix'itvr  tlmn  tli'iUdnilA  >>!  Ixiyn  who 
(I    ^:ii,   I.J  Ik>  III  •>  liool    If  irurning  jui>» 

12  Do  ynii  fnvur  nn  liu'rixiAP  in  KtHlcrnJ 
liii'oinp  lAXrs  If  It  Would  iiu'iui  rTi'>rr>  fund* 
for  rilui'tttloii  and  K'lri.iini  riMMMi,  Yi'« 
4J11  1 23  pen-cnli,  no  llW/'o  i  ;■;  prrnnt 
riU»  Wiui  14  loutfli  oiip  A,l  tlxKi'  i(in<<iln  im 
lllwl  fo  put  coinplrx  isnurn  im<i  u  !r\*  ^MfilB 
Wlinl  kI  unit  Ion'  Whut  ncUMiiifli  toxiMinli 
All  the  (|U0«ilnriii  dufTrrpd  tmtu  !hi«  un- 
avoidable drfcrt  b\il  even  so  I  Iiutnd  tlir  rs- 
suits  and  lucomiiniiyiiig  conimrnls  nnd 
laltsrii  vmefnl 

More  thiiii  30  000  OfeKonliins  puflictpaied 
In  a  post  rikrd  opitildii  pull  Rrnt  \>i  131.000 
re»ld«nii«  of  the  Fourth  < 'i>i,KrPnoluiiiil  Dis- 
trict by  Hrprrseniiitivp  Ciusir,*  ()  Postw. 
Drim  trat  of  Orrijon  Tlmy  utrongly  sup- 
porte'i  lejilslutUjn  provuilnn  medlrnl  cnrr  for 
social  security  retlreen  PiidlUK  f.irm  price 
suppi  rt*  and  crop  controls,  shoe  labeling  and 
Incon  e  tax  law  revision 

They  told  Portxu  they  favored  tlie  draft, 
but  disapproved  any  Increase  In  taxes  to 
provide  more  funds  f<>r  education  and  scien- 
tific research  or  for  the  retraining  and  re- 
location of  workers  displaced  by  automation. 
They  do  not  favor  an  increase  in  communica- 
tion V  Ith  Red  China 

\  majority  of  thi^so  responding  to  the 
qvjestlonnalre  approved  establishment  of  the 
Neuberger  National  JSeashnre  Park  and  apreeo 
that  cranberry  grnwers  should  have  Federal 
assist). nee  to  help  meet  their  marketing 
losses  They  want  Federal  financial  aid  for 
public  schools  By  a  narrow  margin  they 
appro  ed  the  idea  of  a  rhalrllft  from  the 
rim  to  the  surface  of  Crater  Lake. 

Oreitest  positive  response  came  to  the 
question  'Do  you  believe  Congress  should 
reform  the  Income  tax  law  to  equalize  the 
tax  burden  and  eliminate  loopholes'"  The 
result  Yes  16  818  (95  percent);  no,  981  (5 
percert).  Porthi  said  he  has  informed 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  of  the  response  to  the 
question. 

Southwestern  Oregon  residents  also  en- 
dorsed Porter's  shoe  labeling  legislation. 
They  *'ere  asked.  "Do  you  approve  putting 
labels  on  shoes  listing  the  materials  used?" 
They  replied  Yes.  16.476  (89  percent);  no, 
2.033  11  percent)  Porter  said  he  felt  It 
was  ptetty  clear  that  consumers  would  like 
to  know  from  what  materials  their  shoes  are 
made.  His  bill.  HR  1320.  proposes  that 
shoes  l>e  labeled  as  to  content  The  idea 
orlglmted  with  a  resident  of  Porters  dis- 
trict, shoe  repairman  Wilbur  Gardner,  of 
Medfoid. 

Porter  reported  that  his  question  'Do  you 
favor  in  increftse  in  communication  with 
Red  China?  "  drew  this  response:  Yes,  5.955 
(34  percent);  no.  11.372  (66  percent).  He 
said  he  believed  strongly  that  Increased  com- 
munlci.tlon  with  China  "Is  essential  if  we  are 
to  havi!  any  effective,  safeguarded  disarma- 
ments and  that  it  will  reduce  the  chances 
of  world  war  m  breaking  out."  He  said  he 
felt  "rommunication  in  positive  steps, 
startinc  with  an  exchanRe  of  newsmen  and 
other  l.idlvlduals.  Is  long  overdue." 

EarlliT.  Porter  released  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  the  13th  question  of  his  poll,  which 
asked  t  is  constituents  to  name  their  presi- 
dential preferences.  Vice  President  Richard 
NrxoN  and  Senator  Wayne  Morse  raiiked  first 
and  second 


Somt  ProbUmi  of  tkt  IndopMcUBt  Ftd* 
•ral  RtfuUtorjr  CommUiloBi 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKfl 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 


or  AaKANHAa 
IN  TMK  MOUMI  or  urPMIHENTATlVBI 

Frictnu^  May  6.  1960 

Ml  HAKHIH  Ml  Hpriikrr  11  wm  my 
honor  and  plmhiirr  to  addrcaa  the  iinnual 
(liniici  mrt'tinu-  of  thr  Krdrrwl  Trial  Ex- 
inniiicfs  Confc! cMcf  on  inomc  of  ihc 
piolili'iii'i  of  the  intlrpondphi  Fcdj«rnl  rpg- 
uliit(Ji>  ('utnirii.N.Mons  In  that  our  com- 
niHirr  has  brrn  siutlyini!  Ihnar  problcina 
for  somr  timr  nnd  hnvr  piopospd  IpbImIh- 
(lon  iitidrr  ("onsidi'i iiiion,  I  know  of  no 
kii'oiip  which  I  think  mnrr  npprnpriHlp 
thiui  this  dlNtln^•u..•>hrd  wroiip  for  dlacua- 
■Mun  of  ihc.or  pidblpms  Bpcnuac  of  lla 
Imporlnncr  nnd  IiiUmp.si  mnnlfosl  In 
thoac  problcm.s,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  I'Xicnd  mi  lemarks  nnd  include  It 
therein : 

SoMr    Pnnni  rMs    or   TMr    iNDEPrNDrNT   rro- 

>rKAl,    RxoULATORY     CoMMmMONS 

Remarks  of  Hon  Orcn  Harris,  chairman. 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  at  arnual  dinner  of  Fed- 
eral  Trial   Examiners'   Conference,   llay   6, 

iy60i 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  Federal 
TYlal  Examiners'  Conference,  honored  guests. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  as  your 
speaker  tonight,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Fi'dernl  Trial  Exiimlners'  Conference  _f*^ 
you  know  my  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
0>mmerce  and  of  two  of  its  Important  sub- 
committees ha*-e  brought  me  Intimately  Into 
touch  with  many  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front you  Of  course,  our  committee  work 
has  been  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  administering  stat- 
utes under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
For  that  reason  we  have  not  focused  on  every 
problem  that  might  face  all  of  you.  particu- 
larly those  of  you  who  serve  as  examiners  in 
executive  agencies  And  yet  I  think  that  the 
matters  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider 
in  connection  with  the  adjudicatory  func- 
tions of  the  Independent  commissions  are 
pretty  representative  of  many  matters  of 
professional  Interest  to  your  whole  member- 
ship. 

Tonight  I  thought  I  would  discuss  with 
you  four  topics  of  relevance  to  the  adminis- 
trative process.  I  .am  sure  most  of  you  will 
recognize  that  these  topics  are  roughly  the 
same  ones  considered  in  the  panel  discussion 
hearings  held  last  June  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Oversight  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
At  those  highly  instructive  sessions,  the 
subcommittee  had  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  several  of  you  You  will  remember  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
on  practically  every  point  raised  In  the 
matter  of  ex  parte  contacts,  for  instance, 
everybody  professed  to  be  against  sin.  but  a 
number  of  our  distinguished  panelists 
.seemed  to  prefer  a  little  sin  to  any  proposal 
that  would  do  away  with  it  It  Is  the  belief 
of  the  committee,  however,  that  from  the 
give  and  take  of  opposli.g  viewpoints  set 
forth  in  the  hearing  record  will  emerge  a 
workable  approach  to  the  ex  parte  and  other 
problems 

As  you  know,  we  have  tried  to  do  Just  that 
in  H  R  4800.  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  as  a  result  of  recom- 
mendations    contained     In     the     Legislative 


Ovarsighi  Suboommittea'i  rap<iri  to  tha  tftih 
OongraM  I  rIso  mtroducad  H  R  0774  a  bill 
pruposod  by  Dip  Amerlritn  Har  Asaorlntlon 
nncl  alao  da«ifti»d  U>  cop*  with  thi>  problvin 
of  impnipei  prassurM  on  agvnry  |>«r»(iiiii>l, 
Now  tha  taglnlsiive  liPAring*  Wf>  hpid  In 
Match  and  April  of  ihu  yrar  indlrnt^d  n  f»w 
imperfactloiu  in  those  bills  Mul  I  t>»UrM) 
that  thp  gvneral  uppronch  1«  tt  mitind  onr  iu,d 
Ihttt  Ipglslatltin  In  thi*  fiPld  It  psseiitln) 

J     KrOft.ATOIIY    t  (iMMU«J(lN»    ANU    TM»    MKll    (f 

MitAniNu  rxAMiNraa 

First.  I  want  u<  loucti  briefly  on  thr  rola 
of  Ihr  Indcprndrnt  coinmU»l(iii  in  th»  rru- 
ulitlory  scheino  mid  to  try  to  cnst  noinr  pn  • 
kppcthc*  (III  (he  udjudlcntory  fvinction  of  tii» 
heiiMiiu  PXiiinlner  It  U  not  my  Uit4)ntioti  lu 
jUAtUy  the  otlntrmr  of  the  indrppiidrnt  ri>ti* 
ulutoty  rointnlMloi)  Whllp  thr  ((uninlMloit 
(IK  It  letfuUitoty  umtniinrnt  luu  tin  cMUcn,  I 
lerl  It  hu*  (lenioi;«t  I  ittrd  Ihnt  It  hu*  n  |>«>rnm* 
lui.t  plttcp  In  our  (lovprniiiPiiLHl  mtiPtnp  X 
tliiiik  we'll  idl  conredp  thnt  no  liunisn  ar- 
rangemenu  nrp  witho^it  their  flaws  In  rpr> 
ognitlon  of  thlR,  wo  utilvp  to  dlngnoAP  thpm 
(Uid  1(1  apply  wh»t<'\rr  rempdlps  sepm  ripcpt. 
aiiry  nnd  prnrtirnble  I  simply  do  not  hold 
with  certain  coinmnitiitom  on  the  admlnU- 
irallvp  procrsd  whose  proposals  •eem  to  me 
equivalent  to  burning  up  the  roost  to  catch 
II  chicken  thief 

Many  of  us  are  In  danger  of  forgetting 
that  these  regulatory  commissions  were  es- 
tablished, not  to  fulfill  some  grandiose 
f.cheme  of  visionary  planners,  but  to  meet 
down-to-earth,  practical  difficulties  As 
lime  went  by.  experience  amply  showed  that 
lall.  water,  and  air  transportation,  electric 
[jower,  Interstate  communications,  security 
exchanges  and  the  like  would  not  adequately 
f>erve  the  public  interest  If  left  In  the  hands 
of  large  unregulated  corporate  owners  It 
became  clear  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
managers  of  these  giant  organizations  to 
their  stockholders  must  be  uccompanled  by 
a  corresponding  responsibility  to  their  cus- 
tomers and.  indeed,  to  the  public  generally. 
Accordingly,  the  Congrefs,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  public  interest.  Intervened  to  re- 
dress the  Imbalances  and  dislocations  in  otir 
economy  brovight  about  by  the  unfettered 
Fway  of  these  corporations  affected  with  a 
public  interest 

So  it  was  for  practical  reasons  that  Con- 
greaa  delegated  to  regulatory  commissions 
diverse  broad  dlscretion.iry  powers  limited 
by  the  confines  of  enabling  statutes 

Formal  adjudication  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  work  of  most  regulatory  commissions. 
In  addition,  they  are  directed  to  Investigate, 
advise,  prosecute,  study,  legislate,  supervise, 
and  enforce  The  commission  member  must 
wear  many  hats  We  hear  it  suggested,  and 
the  charge  has  some  foundation,  that  oc- 
casionally a  commission  member  forgets  to 
tike  ofl  his  prosecuting  or  legislative  hat 
vihen  he  is  supposed  to  be  deciding  an  ad- 
versary dispute. 

The  Job  of  the  com^misslon  hearing  ex- 
fi miner  Is  to  see  to  It  that  such  disputes  are 
iiiitiany  heard  and  decided  in  the  proper 
Judicial  manner  when  the  situation  calls  for 
jidlclal  procedures  His  duties  are  not  con- 
crned  with  the  legislative,  supervisory,  pros- 
ec:-utory  or  enforcement  functions  of  his 
ai^ency.  But  when  opposing  parties  com- 
p:te  for  favors  available  through  his  agency 
or  resist  enforcement  measures  the  agency 
seeks  to  Impose,  the  trial  examiner  will  be 
Called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
p;irtles.  His  determination  must  be  based 
0!!  substantial  evidence  taken  at  a  hearing 
He  hears  and  observes  the  demeanor  of  the 
ccnflicting  wltnesse?  and  counsel  He  has 
a  firsthand  opportunity  to  appraise  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  and  to  make  findings 
of  fact  based  on  his  firsthand  experience  In 
these  matters  his  role  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  a  trial  Judge  or  master  charged 
with  finding  the  facts  of  a  dispute  without 
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a  Jury.  As  such,  tbe  agency  beartng  ez- 
axniner's  flnclln^.  If  conteated,  atioulct  be  en- 
titled to  coiulderable  weight.  It  1b  no  secret 
to  you.  however,  that  the  weight  glTen  to 
the  flndlngs  ot  fact  and  cancliislona  of  law 
of  hearing  examiners  vaxlee  widely  from  com- 
mlAalon  to  ccnxunlaslon. 

Now  without  In  any  way  trying  to  glorify 
trial  ezamlnen  or  pretending  to  magnify 
their  Importance  all  out  of  proportion,  It  la 
obvloiu  that  the  examiner  la  of  central  and 
crucial  importance  to  the  success  and  in- 
tegrity of  agency  adjudication.  Both  the 
agencies  and  the  Congress,  &s  well  aa  your 
own  Federal  Trial  Examiners'  Conference,  are 
constantly  trying  to  devise  means  of  improv- 
ing the  training  and  quality  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers and,  correspondingly,  of  enhancing 
their  compensation  and  prestige  and  of  Im- 
proTlng  their  working  conditions  Of  these 
matters  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
later. 

II.    EX    P.*«TF    PRZSsrRES 

The  second  point  I  want  to  take  up  with 
you  i£  the  problem  of  improper  ex  parte  ap- 
proaches to  commission  personnel.  In  our 
consideration  of  this  problem,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight 
have  heard  a  wealth  of  commentary.  Put- 
ting aside  for  the  moment  the  very  tough 
questions  of  proprieLy  ol  ex  parte  contacts 
in  connection  with  rulemaking  proceedings, 
even  adjudication  ha5  given  us  trouble. 
When,  for  example,  does  adjudication  begin? 
Does  It  begin  when  either  the  aigency  or  an 
outside  party  flies  a  first  pleading  invoking 
agency  action?  Or  does  it  begin  only  when  a 
second  party  comes  Into  the  picture,  that  Is. 
when  a  contest  of  some  kind  becomes  in- 
evitable? Is  It  suflBcient  to  bar  tx  parte  com- 
munications at  the  stage  when  the  separa- 
tion of  functions  provision  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  takes  effect,  or  may  the 
damage  not  be  done  by  that  time?  Is  it 
sufficient  to  prohibit  ex  parte  communica- 
tions with  "decisional  personnel,"  or  should 
the  ban  go  farther?  How  can  routine  pro- 
cedural matters  and  matters  leading  to  set- 
tlements, stipulations,  and  more  expeditious 
procedures  be  handled  without  leaving  open 
the  door  to  more  sinister  approaches'  HJi. 
4800  prohibits  certain  approaches  concernuag 
the  "usueii,  merits,  and  disposition"  ot  agency 
matters.  Does  this  language  go  far  enough? 
Does  it  attempt  too  much?  Is  It  sufflciently 
clear  to  afford  reasonable  guidance  to  com- 
mission personnel  and  to  the  public? 

What  weight  should  be  given  the  findings, 
rulings,  and  reconunendations  of  hearing 
ofOcers?  What  restralntfi  should  be  plac-?d  on 
their  powers  to  control  their  own  proceed- 
ings? Do  the  hidden  review  procedures  In 
certain  commissions  afTord  a  means  of  cir- 
cumventing the  hearing  examiner  and  thus 
effecting  an  Improper  result? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  raised 
In  hearings  before  us  durli:g  this  session  of 
Congress.  Even  more  difficult  questions  arise 
Concerning  the  uneasy  borderland  between 
adjudicatory  and  rulemaking  proceedings. 
The  latter  are  conventionally  and,  I>)r  the 
most  part,  properly  likened  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  legislative  body  The  agency,  like 
the  legislative  body.  U  seeking  informatloo 
from  all  possible  reliable  sources  U)  assist  It 
In  formulating  as  intelligently  and  fairly  aa 
poaslble  rules  to  govern  future  conduct.  The 
procedures  associated  with  the  trial  oX  a  law- 
suit, with  Us  Umltttiluns  on  parties  In  Inter- 
est, evidence  restrlrtioni.  and  so  forth,  are  aa 
Inappropriate  to  the  quasi-legltiatlve  as  to 
the  legislative  task. 

We  ars  becoming  increasingly  aware  that 
the  distinction  made  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  between  adjudication  and 
rulemaking  in  some  instances  breaks  down. 
Recent  developments  have  taught  us  that 
adjudication  and  rulemaking  are  not  water- 


tl^t  coiApArtmenta.  Rather,  they  are  use- 
ful guldea,  readily  applicable  in  the  bulk  of 
agency   pfoceedlngs.     But  where,  as  In    the 

celebrated  Sangamon  Valley  case,'  handed 
down  in  May  1959,  the  outcome  of  a  rule- 
making proceeding  in  effect  determines  the 
substantive  rights  of  contesting  parties,  ex 
parte  coatacta  with  commission  personnel 
should  ba  strictly  circumscribed  Too  many 
people  have  gotten  the  Idea  that  the  sky  is 
the  limit  if  only  they  can  tag  the  rulemaking 
label  on  a  given  proceeding.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  task  confronting  the  draftsman  of 
legislation  Is  to  devise  language  to  cover  this 
type  of  tiorderland  situation. 

But  despite  the  many  vexatious  questions 
raised  by  an  effort  to  bring  a  higher  level  of 
integrity  to  commission  proceedings,  many 
of  which  I  siispect  merely  conceal  a  desire 
to  prevent  any  tightening  up  at  all.  out  com- 
naittee  Intends  to  go  forward  with  its  efforts 
If  HR.  4$00  or  H  R  6774  or  some  combina- 
tion ol  their  provisions  cannot  best  do  the 
Job,  modifications  can  be  made  that  will 
strengthen  existing  law  while  recognizing 
certaLT  criticisms  as  legitimate.  Our  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  were  to  some  extent 
marred  because  of  the  failure  of  some  critics 
to  addrese  themselves  carefully  to  the  actual 
language  of  the  bills.  In  fact.  I  had  doubts 
as  to  whether  some  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation had  even  read  all  the  provisions  they 
opposed. 

in.  xxcEssrvx  delays  and  rxdt.vpe 

The  third  general  topic  I  want  to  nicntion 
tonight  1$  the  question  uf  mcreaauig  redtape 
tliat  is  tUreateumg  bj  strangle  the  adminis- 
trative process.  Among  the  matters  of  over- 
riding imjportance  that  have  caused  concern, 
even  alartn,  are  the  related  problems  of  un- 
duly protracted  hearings  and  extensive 
length  o^  hearing  records,  the  high  costs  of 
commission  proceedings,  and  the  frequent 
lengthy  flelays  In  bringing  agency  matters 
to  a  conclusion.  Apart  from  the  li;icon- 
venlence  and  financial  loss  caused  by  these 
factors  to  litigants,  their  representatives,  and 
the  agenaies.  they  have  been  cited  as  an  un- 
intended Inducement  to  ex  parte  activity. 
Many  such  contacts  begin  as  a  result  of 
frustrati(Tn  and  exasperation  with  intermi- 
nable agency  delays.  As  one  experienced  at- 
torney told  the  Subcorrunittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  In  1958. 

'Ethics  in  the  administrative  process  la 
Ilnk«»d  with  efficiency  in  administrative  oper- 
ation.'? The  climate  for  fast  deaLs  or  sly 
arrangem.rnts  Is  good  when  administrative 
operations  are  marked  by  excessive  delays. 
Inadequate  procedures,  complexity  of  regu- 
lations, poor  public  Information  provisions, 
and  so  forth. 

"On  the  other  hand,  efficient  operations 
tend  to  keep  everyone  on  a  straight  and  nar- 
row path." 

One  agency  for  which  the  Legislative  Over- 
.'light  Subcommittee  has  figures  is  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  CAB  Issues  some 
17.5  opinions  and  orders  a  month,  seme  2.100 
a  year  At  least  32  tons  of  this  'green  stuff." 
as  the  opinions  and  orders  Ls-sued  on  green 
lettcr-s!za  paper  are  called,  are  issued  and 
distributed  annually  In  a  rorently  heard 
route  prfKcedlng  now  awnlilng  an  Initial 
decision  Dy  the  examiner,  the  ^^Tittcn  Uv^U- 
mony  and  exhlblu  which  should  be  required 
to  be  served  on  all  par  ties  were  estimated 
by  the  lubcommlttee  stail  to  weigh  kumo  IS 
to!ui  Wa  hear  of  proceedings  dragging  on 
over  several  years,  and  there  U  at  least  one 
Instance  Of  a  hearing  officer's  decision  tiiat 
exceeded  350  pugee 

The  cutnbersomeneas  of  such  procedures 
represeuta   a    burden    that    falls    heavily    on 


'  Sanffa-mon  Valley  Teln-ision  Corp.  v. 
United  Sftes,  358  VB.  4d  (1958i  and,  on  re- 
mand, loa  DC.  App.  113,  2S6  P  2d  191  (D.C. 
Cir.1969;. 


the  hearing  officer  People  outside  the  agen- 
cies got  a  graphic  idea  of  what  this  burden 
can  mean  from  a  photograph  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1959  copy  of  Fortune  magazine  show- 
ing one  of  your  veteran  members,  the  Chief 
Hearing  Examiner  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, almost  hidden  behind  a  mound  of 
hearing  transrrlpta,  briefs,  exhibits,  etc.,  for 
a  single  case. 

These  unwieldy  proceedings  are  exper.slve, 
both  to  the  regulated  Industry  and  to  the 
commissions  concerned  TJltlmately,  of 
cotirse  the  .^mer!ran  people  bear  the  heavy 
coets.  The  taxes  they  pay  support  the  com- 
mtsslrins  and  they  Indirectly  pay  the  in- 
dustry bills  through  Inflated  rate  bases,  rub- 
sidles,  and  the  like. 

A  number  of  cause.s  are  suggested  for  these 
problems:  inadequate  agency  personnel. 
clum.'7  hearing  procedures  often  stemming 
from  Inadequate  power  in  the  examiner  to 
direct  and  control  the  hearing,  excessive  and 
secret  intra-agency  review  of  examiners' 
findings,  obstructive  tactics  by  parties  and 
their  representatives,  inefficient  and  btireau- 
cratlc  staff  work,  uncertainty  as  to  limita- 
tions on  parties  In  Interest,  abuse  of  the 
principle  of  the  Ashhacker  case.'  and  so  on. 
L^nquestlonably  all  these  factors  and  many 
others  contrlbtite  to  the  confusion.  The 
blame.  If  It  Is  fair  to  ascribe  blame  for  such 
a  complex  situation,  lies  in  no  one  place  I 
think  there  are  some  respects  In  which  the 
Congress  could  lend  a  hand.  But  the  effort 
must  be  a  cooperative  one  Neither  the 
Conpre.5s.  the  agencies,  the  examiners,  the 
re^ilated  Industries,  nor  the  bar  alone  can 
do  the  Job 

I  have  tried  to  take  at  least  a  first  step 
toward  dealing  with  the  situation.  With  the 
help  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legiflatlve  Oversight  and  representatives  of 
each  of  the  so-called  "Big  Six"  regulatory 
commissions,  we  have  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Administrative  Procedure. 
The  Advisory  Council  Is  In  the  process  of 
collecting,  sifting  and  evaltiatlng  a  mass  of 
detailed  factual  Information  respecting 
agency  procedures.  Our  expectation  Is  that 
the  council  will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
that  will  before  long  be  able  to  advise  the 
Congress  as  to  concrete  measures  that  might 
be  taken,  measures  based  on  a  careful  ap- 
praisal of  up-to-date,  dociunented  Informa- 
tion. 

Since  one  of  the  classical  reasons  advanced 
fur  resort  to  the  administrative  process  was 
the  need  to  avoid  the  unwieldy  procedures 
of  courts  of  law.  It  is  clear  that  the  situation 
I  have  described  calls  for  corrective  action. 
Increasingly  we  hear  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  regulatory  commissions  can  "do  the  Job." 
It  Is  up  to  all  concerned  to  show  that  It  can 
If  It  will. 


IV.  PROBLEMS    or    HEABING    KZaMIM 

Finally,  I  turn  to  my  fourth  point  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  ques'lrins  of  Immediate  prac- 
tical concern  to  all  of  you — the  rnie  of  hear- 
ing examiners  In  the  administrative  process. 

Many  factors  enter  Into  a  determination 
of  thLi  role — the  extent  to  which  the  agencies 
determine  general  questions  of  policy  In  ad- 
vance of  the  drclilon  of  a  particular  case, 
the  bre.idth  of  the  discretion  vested  In  ex- 
nmlrem  to  c"n»roI  proceedings  before  them, 
the  weight  attached  to  their  reports,  the 
facilities  and  asslstnnee  ftimUhed  to  them 
for  the  prformnnce  :>f  their  duties,  and, 
above  all,  the  caliber  of  the  men  chosen  for 
these  positions. 

There  Is  a  widespread,  though  by  no  means 
universal,  belief  that  examiners  could  func- 
tion more  effectively  If  the  agencies  gave 
them  more  policy  gi:ldance  fur  the  handling 
of  spMlflc  cas«s.     One  of   the   most   experl- 
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enced  practitioners  before  the  ICC,  John  R. 
Tvirney,  has  said  that : 

"Thv  failure  of  administrative  agencies,  In- 
cludln;^  the  ICC,  to  engage  in  clear-cut 
policymaking  has  resulted  In  Inconsistent 
and  unsound  decisions  and  doubtless.  In 
some  cases.  In  unjust  or  discriminatory  treat- 
ment  of  parties  In  different  proceedings." 

I'm  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
provoc  itlve  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Presldr  nt  by  Mr  Lc'uls  J  Hector  at  the  time 
of  his  reslgn.itlon  from  the  CAB.  In  that 
memorandum  he  placed  much  of  the  blame 
for  th£  delay  In  the  disposition  of  Important 
rases  on  the  fact  that  the  board  a.sslgns  them 
for  hfarlng  without  any  policy  direction 
whate^  er 

I  kn^w  you  dont  all  agree  with  Mr  Hec- 
tor's v  ew.  but  I  believe  It  1.*  a  point  which 
deserves  serious  study  by  the  agencies  them- 
selves :md  by  Congress 

Another  Impfirtant  aspect  of  the  hearing 
exHjnirer's  funct;on  is  the  extent  of  his 
power  to  control  the  proreedlnps  In  cases 
heard  Dy  him.  Lack  of  adequate  authority 
for  this  purpose  Is  as-i^lgned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  delay  and  the  Inordinate  length 
of  hearing  records.  One  experienced  ex- 
amliicr  In  an  agei^icy  which  has  given  Its 
examiners  relatively  little  discretion  made 
the  off- the-record  observation  that  he  would 
probab  y  let  a  Rears,  Roebuck  catalog  go  Into 
the  reord  If  any  one  offered  it. 

The  ''xtent  of  the  examiner's  effective  con- 
trol depends  not  only  on  the  text  of  the 
agency's  rules.  In  practice.  It  also  depends 
to  »  la-ge  degree  on  the  weight  accorded  to 
his  conclusions  In  the  final  dlcpoFttlnn  of 
the  case.  When  the  final  declsl  n.«  are 
drafted  by  anonymous  reviewers  who  are  free 
to  dlsTf-Rurd  the  henilng  examiner's  findings, 
the  ex;.mlner  Is  likely  to  have  difficulty  In 
obtaining  cof  peratlon  of  the  parties  In  his 
effort.^  to  define  the  Is.sues  and  expedite  the 
pr'>ceec  Ings  This  was  recognized  by  the  At- 
torney General's  C  mmlttee  on  Adminlptra- 
tl  e  Prt-^edurea  In  1941  That  committee 
noted  in  1:b  report  that  as  the  conduct  of 
the  hearing  becomes  divorced  from  responsi- 
bility loT  decision  two  undesirable  conse- 
quenceii  ensue  The  hearing  itself  degen- 
erates, iind  the  decl.«!on  becomes  anonymcms. 

Te.stlinony  befrire  our  «ubcom.m!ttee  has 
shown  that  the  practice  deplored  by  the 
Attorney  General's  committee  persists  In 
some  f  irm  in  many  agem  ics  today  In 
some  the  hearing  examiner's  rof>ort  passes 
through  tiie  hands  of  a  succession  of  re- 
viewers, each  of  whom  is  f'ee  to  disregard 
entirely  the  report  prepared  by  the  examiner 
and  to  substitute  his  own  conclustons  based 
on  a  re.idlng  ol  tbe  cold  record.  Moreover, 
the  Sul>commltlee  on  Legislative  Ovferslght 
has    hetTd    testirrusny    that    in    at    least   one 


agency  proceedings  before  the  examiner  have 
been  regarded  as  a  coatly  waste  of  time,  be- 
cause the  final  decision  Is  believed  to  be 
reached  by  members  of  the  agency  In  re- 
rponse  to  rep>re»entatlons  made  either  on  cw 
off  the  record  after  the  hearing  examiner 
has  made  his  report. 

While  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  eye  to  eye 
with  all  of  you  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
administrative  proceedings  should  be  Judl- 
clallzed,  I  most  emphatically  agree  that  every 
proceeding  should  be  what  it  purports  to  be. 
Any  proceeding  which  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion is  required  to  be  decided  In  a  record 
should.  In  fact,  be  decided  on  the  record 
made  In  open  hearings  or  on  written  plead- 
ings, ex-ldence  and  argument  available  to  all 
Interested  persons. 

I  also  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Attorney  General's  committee  that  the  status 
of  the  hearing  examiner  "Is  the  heart  of 
formal  administrative  adjudication.  It  can- 
not succeed  without  competent  and  well- 
paid  men  exercising  functions  of  responsl- 
bUlty  and  Interest.  This  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect both  the  public  Interest  and  the  private 
Interests  which  are  concerned  In  the  pro- 
ceedings." 

There  was  recently  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill.  HR.  11669, 
which  Is  deslgrned  to  attract  and  retain  the 
ablest  men  as  hearing  examiners  Although 
It  was  referred  to  another  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  interested  in  it  because  of  the  cen- 
tral role  played  by  examiners  In  administra- 
tion of  statutes  within  our  Jiunsdlction.  In 
addition  to  the  higher  salary  scale  provided 
for  examiners  generally,  this  bill  has  two 
other  features  which  are  significant  to  the 
administrative  process.  One  is  the  fact  that 
the  statute  itself  prescribes  the  grade  for 
examiners  in  each  agency.  Secondly,  it 
places  all  examiners  in  any  agency  in  the 
aame  gntde.  Both  these  changes  take  away 
discretion  now  exercised  by  the  Civil  Service 
CommLssion  with  respect  to  tiie  at>sigiiment 
of  examiners  in  various  agencies  to  specific 
salary  grades.  I  recognize  that  there  are  a 
number  of  arguments  for  and  against  the 
vesting  of  this  discretion  in  the  CSC.  Two  of 
the  arguments  In  favor  of  withdrawing  CSC 
dis<  retlon  appeal  to  me  as  meriting  particu- 
lar study.  One  Is  that  in  determining 
whether  to  reclassify  the  position  of  an  ex- 
aminer In  a  given  agency  the  CSC  is  alleged 
to  give  undue  weight  to  the  volume  of  the 
record  made  in  proceedings  handled  by  an 
examiner.  Such  a  practice,  if  in  truth  it  is 
followed,  tends  to  defeat  the  objective  of 
simplifying  proceedings  and  shortening  rec- 
ords. An  examiner  who  hopes  for  a  reclas- 
sification of  his  position  or  lor  promotion  to 
a  higher  grade  already  allocated  to  the  agency 


Is  said  to  face  the  dilemma  of  being  penal- 
ized If  he  courageously  exercises  his  authority 
t.0  confine  the  testimony  to  the  relevant  and 
Important  issues.  red\iclng  its  volume  and 
sharpening  the  Issues,  or  of  being  rewarded  if 
he  allows  the  parties  to  prolong  the  proceed- 
ings and  encumber  the  record  with  a  mass  of 
irrelevant  material. 

A  second  point  urged  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed change  is  that  where  examiners  In  any 
agency  are  assigned  to  two  or  more  g^des, 
the  CSC  is  believed  to  give  great  weight  to 
the  reoc  mmendatlons  of  the  agency  for  the 
promotion  of  examiners.  The  result,  It  is 
s.vld,  is  that  in  certain  agencies  examiners  In 
lower  grades  are  susceptible  to  pressure  be- 
cause of  tiie  fear  that  their  opportunity  for 
promotion  will  be  Jeop,u-d!zed  if  they  propose 
decisions  contrary  to  the  desires  of  senior 
staff  members  or  of  individual  members  of 
the  agency.  I  refer  to  these  matters  iiot  to 
pass  Judgnient  on  their  merits,  but  simply  to 
indicate  that  they  deserve  serioui-  attention 
In  the  consideration  of  HM.  11669. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  assign  ex- 
aminers in  the  major  regulatory  agencies  to 
a  higher  grade  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  I  was  interested  to  discover  that  in 
1941  the  .Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Procedure  recommended  that 
lor  major  agencies,  salaries  for  hearing  com- 
missioners should  be  $7.500, and  for  ch.ef 
hearing  commissioners,  $8,500.  Translated 
into  the  deflated  dollars  of  I960,  these  figiires 
would,  I  believe,  exceed  the  highest  salary 
now  paid  to  examiners  In  these  agencies. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  their  examiners' 
time  and  skill,  agencies  must  furnish  them 
adequate  working  quarters,  facilities,  and 
a-jslstance.  Unhappily  some  agencies  have 
not  lound  It  {X)6sibie  to  do  this.  In  such 
cases  a  modest  investment  in  additional 
space  equipment  and  clerical  and  technical 
assistance  would  probably  pay  large  divi- 
dends in  sounder  decisions  and  speedier 
disposition  of  cases. 

The  Government,  and  the  people,  are  for- 
tunate In  having  men  and  women  of  your 
stature  and  dedication  to  duty  who  are  will- 
ing lo  accept,  even  under  adverse  conditions, 
the  responsibilities  of  adjudicating  the  al- 
most unbelievably  complex  cases  arising  un- 
der statutes  regulating  various  forms  of  btisl- 
ness  enterprise  The  Subcommittee  on  Leg- 
islative Oversight  has  benefited  greatly  by 
the  Insight  Into  the  administrative  process 
presented  by  members  of  your  conference 
who  have  participated  in  Its  panel  discus- 
sions, I  bes-peak  your  continued  interest  and 
cooperation  in  our  effcH-ts  to  hammer  out 
legislation  to  improve  this  process  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which  our  hearings 
have  revealed. 


i 


I 


:J 


SENATE 

TTie  Innate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wiia  called  to  order  by  the  Vier 
Presldfnt. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Prederlclc  Brown 
Harrla,  D.D..  offered  the  follo^xtng 
prayer: 

Otir  Father.  Ood.  a*  we  turn  to  Thee. 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  save  us 
from  softly  spoken  Insincerities. 

In  the  revealing  mirror  of  prayer,  all 
the  speeding,  jostling  world  which  con- 
tinually closes  about  us  and  Impinges 
upon  us  is  shut  out.  aa  In  Thy  presence 
we  see  only  ourselves  as  we  really  are. 
As  we  look  steadily  at  our  own  Image,  we 
pour  contempt  on  all  our  pride. 


Give  us  the  grace  lo  rebuke  the  un- 
lovely things  we  try  to  forget  or  ignore, 
a.s  we  become  so  conscious  of  the  faults 
of  others.  Give  u.s  boldness  to  disap- 
prove that  which  we  would  be  better 
without.  We  would  that  the  best  with- 
in us  may  come  to  rule  our  lives  until  we 
live  as.  in  our  highest  hours,  we  really 
want  to  live,  and  until  our  dally  deeds 
and  our  attitudes  to  others,  near  or  hall 
a  world  away,  are  the  answer  to  our 
pra.vers. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  a«k 
it.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tbe  reading  of  the 
Journal  ol  t^e  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  6,  IMO,  was  dispensed  wHh. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  WTltlng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Spates  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  6,  1960,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  1751)  to  place  in 
trust  status  certain  lands  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming. 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL RULES  OF  JLTJICIAL 
PROCEDURE— MISSSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  followim;  message  from  the 
President  ot  the  United  States,  which 
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was  read  and,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-906,  as  amended,  I  transmit  here- 
with for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial 
Procedure  covering  the  period  ending 
December  31, 1959. 

DwightD  Eisenhowbr. 
The  White  House 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGE   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  A.  Bicks,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  cH.R.  10809)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Brooks  of  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  McCoRMACX.  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller,  Mr.  Teague,  Mr  M.'vrtin,  Mr 
PtTLTON,  and  Mr  McDonough  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pasted  a  bill  iH.R.  11713)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  722  An  act  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  In  certain 
economically  depressed  areas:  and 

S.  lOea.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  require  Federal  ap- 
proval for  mergers  and  consolidation  of  In- 
sured banks. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (HJl.  11713)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  waa 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
I    MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CAjLL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
j  DISPENSED  WITH 

Ml-  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


COM 


MI 


TTEE  MEETINGS  DLTIING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CHAPTER  37,  TITLE 
38.  UNTIED  STATES  CODE.  REL-'\T- 
ING  TO  IMPROVEMENT  OF  VET- 
ERANS" ADMINISTRATION  LOAN 
GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C  ,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranty  program,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  paF>er.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  petition  of  Mrs.  H.  W 
Beatie,  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif  .  relating 
to  foreign  and  domestic  aid.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  ot  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHNSTOKl,  I  present,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  general  as- 
sembly over  the  unfair  competitive  sit- 
uation in  which  the  textile  industry  of 
the  United  States  finds  itself  and  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  immediate  steps  to  protect 
this  industry  which  employs  thousands 
of  persons  and  is  vital  to  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  South  Carolina 
and  manty  parts  of  the  Nation. 


There 


jelng  no  objection,  the  concur- 


rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Finance,   and  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  Exj-ressing  thf 
Concern  or  the  General  Assembly  Over 
the  Unfair  Competitive  Situation  in 
Which  the  Textile  Industry  or  the 
State  Finds  Itself  and  Memorializing  the 
Congress  or  the  United  Statis  To  Take 
Immediate  Steps  To  Protect  This  Indus- 
try Which  Employs  Thousands  or  Per- 
sons and  Is  Vital  to  Continued  Growth 
and  Prosperity  or  This  State  and  Many 
Parts  or  the  Nation 

Wliereas  the  textile  Industry  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolma  and  many  other  States  of 
the  Nation  finds  Itself  In  a  highly  competi- 
tive market  with  foreign  goods  priced  from 
20  to  50  percent  under  thase  made  In  the 
United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  reason  for  this  great  dlfTer- 
entlal  In  price  Is  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign 
countries  of  a  much  lower  standard  of  living 
which  makes  possible  placing  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  products,  the  selling  price 
of  which  Is  far  below  even  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  due  to  our 
higher  wage  scale  and  standard  of  living; 
and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  recognizes 
that  If  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  gfxxis  Is 
not  regulated  to  the  extent  where  our  own 
Industry  Is  placed  on  a  basis  of  fair  com- 
petition the  textile  Industry  will  be  forced 
out  of  business;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  an  Industry  the  size 
and  Importance  of  the  textile  mills  will  be 
a  great  blow  to  the  progress  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  other  States  similarly 
affected:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatii>€s 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  general 
assembly  does  hereby  express  Its  deep  con- 
cern over  the  floxl  of  cheap  foreign  goods 
being  placed  on  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
enact  remedial  legislation;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  and  each  US  Senat^ir  from 
South  Carolina  and  each  Representative 
from  this  State  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 


RESOLUTION  OF  BUFFALO  AIRPORT 
MANAGEMENT  CLUB 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  call  attention  today  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Buffalo  Airport  Management  Club 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  transportation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  re.solution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  May  3, 
1960,  the  Buffalo  Airport  Management  Club, 
by  un<Tnlmous  vote,  directed  that  the  follow- 
ing  resolution  be   transmitted   to  you 

"Wherens  there  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congre,-s  of  the  United  States  legislation 
which  would  repeal  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tatlon  of  persons:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Buffalo  Airport  Man- 
agement Club  representing  approximately  90 
Individual  members  of  management  engaged 
In  the  community  and  business  life  of  the 
Greater  Buffalo  International  Airport,  doee 
hereby  petition  and  respectfully  urge  you  to 
enact  Into  law  such  legislation  as  will  repeal 
the  'wartime'  excise  tax  upon  the  tran»- 
portatlon  of  persons." 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

I      O     RiLET, 

President. 


1960 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  a^  follows: 

By  Mr.   McCARTHT   (f<->i    himself,   Mr, 
McNamara,    Mr     Clark,     Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,    Mr      Young     of     Ohio,     Mr. 
Hartke,  and  Mr   McGee)  : 
S  3505.  A  bill   to   revise,  e.Ttend.   and   im- 
prove the  unemployment  insurance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BRIDGES: 
S  3506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athansla 
G  Koimiontsos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarr 

By  Mr   SMATHERS: 
S  3507,  A     bill     for     the    relle?     of     Capt. 
Ernest  Mountain;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3508  A  bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Smathers  when  he 
introduced  the  last  ab<jve-mentloned  bill, 
which  api^ar  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CLARK 
R  3509  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  the  provision  of  priyate  and  public 
housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  communi- 
ties, and  for  rather  purp<ises:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

(B^e  the  remarks  of  Mr  Clark  when  he 
Intrtxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr    DWORSHAK 
S  3510    A    bill    to   remove    the    restriction 
relating  to    public   use    placed   upon   certain 
land  held  by  the  Minidoka  Irrtcatlon  EHstrlct 
In  Rujiert.  Idaho;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr    BUTLER: 
S  3511.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vincent  Lee 
Chcbat;  to  the  C<jmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (by 
request ) 
S  3512    A  bUl  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  cooperative  housing,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  national  standards  for 
the  unemployment  insurance  sy.stems 
and  to  provide  for  a  degree  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

This  bill  is  the  ouUrrowth  of  the  study 
made  by  the  Special  Senate  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems.  Joining 
me  as  cosponsors  aie  the  other  members 
of  the  majority  on  the  committee:  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Nascara  1 .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  I,  the  Senator  from  We.st 
Virtrinia  I  Mr  Randolph!,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI. 

The  study  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Problems  has  demon- 
strated that  unemployment  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem.  It  is  also  clear 
that  in  many  of  its  cau.ses  and  effects  it 
is  a  national  problem.  Unemployment 
is  the  result  of  complex  and  interrelated 
factors.  It  is  influenced  by  the  fiscal, 
monetary  and  trade  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well  as  by  busi- 
ness practices,  technological   advances. 


changes  in  consumer  preferences  and 
cyclical  trends  in  the  economy. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  respon- 
sibility for  protection  against  the  haz- 
ard of  unemployment  is  beyond  the 
means  and  the  duty  of  the  individual 
employer  or  of  the  States.  It  becc«nes 
a  Federal  responsibility  to  establish 
standards  and  assist  the  State  programs. 

ITie  problem  of  unemployment  will 
continue  to  get  worse  unless  a  number 
of  private  and  public  measures  are 
adopted.  Over  4  million  citizens  were 
unemployed  in  March,  nearly  half  of 
them  men  25  years  of  ape  and  over. 
Tlie  rate  of  unemployment  has  been  5 
percent  or  more  in  27  of  the  last  29 
months.  Automation  is  eliminating 
many  unskilled  jobs,  and  the  labor  force 
is  expanding  rapidly  because  of  the 
larger  number  of  new  entrants.  A  se- 
ries of  positive  ixdicies  and  programs  to 
meet  unempIo\'ment  problems  is  badly 
needed . 

The  Congress  has  regularly  adjusted 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  but 
we  have  done  very  little  to  keep  unem- 
ployment insurance  in  line  with  changes 
in  the  economy  and  changes  in  the  types 
of  unemployment  and  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  revision  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  requires  imme- 
diate attention. 

There  is  the  need,  first  of  all,  to  ex- 
tend coverage.  Some  46  miUion  work- 
ers are  presently  covered  but  another 
13  million  who  work  for  wages  and  sal- 
aries are  not.  This  bill  would  not  in- 
clude all  of  these,  since  there  are  some 
unresolved  problems  about  how  to  han- 
dle some  categories  of  workers,  but  it 
would  extend  coverage  to  employees  of 
small  firms.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  that  in  March  of  this  year  only 
2.2  million  of  the  more  than  4  million 
unemployed  persons  were  eligible  for 
benefits.  The  rest  were  ineligible,  either 
because  they  had  exhausted  their  rights 
or  had  been  excluded  from  coverage  in 
their  previous  job. 

Insurance  benefits  vary  widely  from 
State  to  State,  but  the  overall  deficiency 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  aU  States 
the  maximum  benefit,  as  a  percentage 
of  thie  average  weekly  wa.se  is  smaller 
now  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  In  1939 
maximum  benefits  of  60  percent  or  more 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  were  paid  by 
32  States.  Today,  only  one  State  main- 
tains this  average.  The  bill  being  intro- 
ducc-d  today  would  set  benefits  at  50  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  average  weekly 
wage,  up  to  a  maximum  of  two-thirds  of 
the  statewide  average  weekly  wage. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  deficiency 
which  has  developed  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  is  in  regard  to 
the  dm-ation  of  benefits.  In  38  States 
the  duration  varies  according  to  the 
worker's  earnings  during  the  base  pe- 
riod and  may  be  as  low  as  6  weeks,  with 
the  most  common  maximum  duration  of 
benefits  being  set  at  26  weeks.  This  is 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  types  of  un- 
employment problems  we  are  experienc- 
ing today.  The  problem  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed,  especially  in  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment,  is  a  most  serious 
one.     We  carmot  attam  the  purposes  of 


the  unemployment  insurance  program 
without  more  realistic  provisions  for  the 
long-term  unemployed.  In  March,  for 
example,  1.2  million  of  the  4  million  un- 
employed had  been  out  of  work  15  weeks 
or  longer.  The  numlDer  of  persons  ex- 
hausting their  State  benefits  rose  from 
125,000  in  February  to  an  estimat.ed  155- 
000  in  March,  Even  in  1957.  a  relatively 
prosperous  year.  3  million  of  the  9.5 
million  persons  who  experienced  some 
unemplojTnent  that  year  were  unem- 
ployed 15  weeks  or  loiiger  and  about  1.5 
million  were  unemployed  27  weeks  or 
longer. 

Under  provisions  of  this  bill  all  States 
would  adjust  their  systems  to  permit  eli- 
gible unemployed  to  receive  up  to  39 
weeks  of  benefits.  In  recognition  of  tiie 
special  problem  created  for  industry  and 
for  the  States  by  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, the  bill  provides  for  an  unemploy- 
ment rein.':urance  program  to  aid  States 
whose  reserves  have  been  deplet.ed  by 
unasually  severe  unemplojTnent.  The 
bill  al."^  provides  for  a  federally  financed 
program  for  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
coverage  to  workers  whose  rights  have 
been  exhausted  under  State  programs. 
This  bill  differs  from  many  others  which 
have  been  mtroduced  in  this  and  pre- 
ceding Congresses  chiefly  in  that  it  does 
provide  for  some  degree  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. However,  the  concept  is  not 
new.  As  far  back  as  1948  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  made  a  re- 
port to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  in  which  it  suggested  extended 
unemploj-ment  benefits  financed  "either 
on  a  joint  State-Federal  basis  or  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone,"  for  an 
additional  13  to  26  weeks. 

Finally,  serious  weaknesses  in  financ- 
ing the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tems have  developed.  Originally,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the  law  set 
the  maximum  employer  contribution  at 
3  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  paid  an  em- 
ployee annually,  and  it  was  expected  that 
this  amount  would  be  needed  to  meet 
the  costs  of  the  program. 

As  unemploj-ment  declined,  as  experi- 
ence ratmg  provisions  took  place,  and  as 
increases  in  benefit  payments  lagged  be- 
hind the  general  rise  in  wages,  the  aver- 
Ane  employer  contribution  has  declined. 
It  was  approximately  1.3  percent  be- 
tween 1956  and  1958  and  17  in  1959. 
The  maintenance  of  the  $3,000  limit  has 
resulted  in  an  uneven  impact  on  indus- 
tries and  States,  and  it  no  longer  raises 
sufficient  revenue  to  provide  the 
amounts  required  for  reasonable  bene- 
fits and  duration  of  payments.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  provides 
for  raising  the  base  from  $3,000  to  $4,800, 
the  figure  used  in  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system.  The  financing 
of  the  additional  13  weeks  would  also 
take  a  slight  adjustment  in  the  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  now  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  preliminary  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  13  weeks  feder- 
ally financed  program  is  as  follows:  If  all 
States  had  39  weeks  maximum  duration 
and  if  they  all  provided  for  50  percent  of 
weekly  wages  up  to  a  maximum  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  statewide  avei-age  weekly 
wage,  then  the  estimated  additional  cost 
of  the  13  weeks  would  have  been  $100 
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milUon  in  1957,  $500  million  in  1958.  and 
$200  million  in  1959.  Such  payments 
would  have  been  effective  both  in  allevi- 
ating the  suffering  of  the  unemployed 
and  in  stimulating  the  economy  during 
the  recession. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  in  order  that 
other  Members  who  wish  to  cosponsor  it 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  3505)  to  revise,  extend,  and 
improve  the  unemployment  insvu-ance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  president,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  F«om  Report  ot  Speciai,  Committee 
ON  Unemployment  Problems 

INADEQUATE    COVKJIAOB 

About  46  mUllon  of  th«  72  million  persons 
in  the  total  labor  force,  Including  railroad 
and  Federal  workers  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  have  xmemployment  Insurance 
protection.  On  the  other  hand,  some  13 
million  who  work  for  wages  and  salaries  are 
not  protected.  As  shown  In  chart  13.  these 
13  million  Include: 

Million 

Employees  of  small  firms 1.7 

En:iployee8  of  nonprofit  firms 13 

Farm    workers i- 9 

State  and  local  government  employees.-  5.  6 

Domestic  servants 2.5 

Others •  3 

If  a  worker  moves  from  a  Job  which  Is 
covered  by  unemployment  Insurance  to  one 
which  Is  excluded,  he  loses  protection  with 
respect  to  the  excluded  employment;  should 
he  become  unemployed,  his  benefits  will  be 
lower  than  they  would  have  been  If  his  em- 
ployment earnings  from  both  Jobs  had  been 
counted. 

The  Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  1948  pointed  out  that 
"the  laundress  and  the  cook  In  a  hospital 
(not  covered)  have  the  same  need  for  pro- 
tection as  those  In  a  hotel  (covered):  [the 
same  applies  to]  •  •  •  the  Janitor  in  a  pri- 
vate school  and  •  •  •  In  a  retail  store,  or 
the  elevator  operator  in  a  YMCA  and  •  •  • 
in  a  factory." 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  unemployment 
Insurance  system  are  weakened  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  millions  of  wage  and  salary 
workers. 

BENETITS 

A  basic  concept  of  our  unemployment  in- 
surance system  Is  that  a  worker's  weekly 
benefit  should  have  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  his  regular  weekly  wages:  It  is  com- 
monly accepted  that  the  benefit  should  be 
not  leas  than  half  the  regular  wage.  The 
States  establish  the  relationship  of  benefits 
to  weekly  wages  in  various  ways.  In  many 
States  the  Individual  weekly  benefit  is  de- 
termined as  a  specified  fraction  of  high  earn- 
ings for  a  3-month  period,  up  to  the  per- 
mitted maximum  The  fractions  vary,  but 
all    produce    a    beneflt   of    about    halt    the 


claimant's  weekly  wage  as  averaged  over  a 
3-month  period.  Eleven  States  provide  ad- 
ditional amounts  If  the  claimant  has  family 
dependent*. 

The  Individual  beneflt  formulas,  exclusive 
of  dependent  allowances,  operate  within  a 
range  defined  by  weekly  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum amounts.  The  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit amounts  vary  considerably  from  State  to 
State:  the  lowest  is  $26  and  the  highest  $55. 
These  maximums  are  higher  than  the  maxi- 
mums of  20  years  ago.  but  they  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rise  in  wages;  Individual  bene- 
fit formulas  are  now  limited  to  a  narrower 
range  of  wages  than  they  once  were. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  maximum 
benefits  (related  to  gross  wages)  have  actu- 
ally maintained  a  constant  relationship  to 
takehome  pay  because  withheld  Income  taxes 
are  higher  now  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 
The  crreat  Increase  In  nonwage  remuneration 
(welfare  benefits,  vacations,  etc  )  tends,  how- 
ever   to  offset  increased  tax   deductions. 

In  every  State  the  maximum  beneflt.  as  a 
percentaga  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in 
covered  employment,  is  smaller  now  than 
20  years  ago.  The  following  table  shows  the 
1939  and  1959  distribution  of  States  accord- 
ing to  maximum  benefit  amounts  as  related 
to  average  wages: 
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Maximum  benefit  amounts  of  60  percent 
at  more  of  average  weekly  wages  were  paid 
by  32  States  In  1939,  compared  with  1 
State  today.  The  decline  of  these  maximums 
as  percentages  of  wages  has  weakened  the 
role  of  the  individual  benefit  formulas  and 
prevented  more  and  more  beneficiaries  from 
receiving  benefits  of  half  t^heir  own  lost  wage 

The  unemployment  insurance  program  has 
In  effect  Changed  from  providing  benefits  In 
some  relationship  to  the  claimant's  wages,  to 
providing  fiat  benefits  for  most  claimants  In 
some  States,  the  benefits  of  three  out  of  four 
claimants  are  limited  by  the  maximums  to 
less  than  half  of  the  actual  wage  loss. 

The  duration  of  benefits  also  varies  from 
State  to  State  In  12  States,  all  workers  who 
quallfv  afe  entitled  to  benefits  for  the  same 
durati"on^20  to  30  weeks.  The  other  38 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  vary  the 
duranon  of  benefits  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual's total  base-period  earnings,  but  es- 
tablish an  overriding  maximum  which  is 
most  commonly  26  weeks,  but  varies  from  20 
to  39  weeks.  Because  the  dur.Ttion  of  bene- 
fits varies  according  to  earnings  during  the 
base  period,  workers  in  some  States  may  be 
entitled  tio  benefits  for  as  few  as  5  or  6  weeks 
These  short  periods  result  from  leiral  provi- 
sions under  which  workers  qualify  for  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  various  periods  of  prior 
employment  and  earnings.  More  adequate 
protection  Is  provided  in  States  whose  laws 
require  workers  to  demonstrate  substantial 
attachmant  to  the  labor  force  and  allow  a 
uniform  period  of  duration  for  all  who  meet 
thi.?   requirement. 

The  funds  for  unemployment  insurance 
are  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  employer's  pay- 
roll. The  maximum  rate  for  which  an 
employer  can  get  credit  against  the  Federal 
tax  Is  3  percent,  but  in  practice  the  rate  Is 
much  lo^ffer  in  most  States,  depending  on  the 
unemployment  experience  of  the  Individual 
employer  and  on  the  rate  and  duration  of 
benefits  $llowed  by  State  law.     For  the  sys- 
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tem  as  a  whole,  beneflt  costs  have  been  more 
than  2  percent  of  taxable  wages  in  only  3 
years  since  1940:  15  percent  or  less  In  12 
years;  and  less  than  1  percent  In  7  yeara. 
In  terms  of  total  wages,  benefit  cosU  have 
been  1  percent  or  less  In  13  of  the  past  20 
years  Fltjures  for  the  past  20  years  indi- 
cate that  our  unemployment  Insurance  sys- 
tem has  been  less  expensive  than  was  an- 
ticipated when  the  3-percent  maximum  rate 
was  set  for  employer  contributions 

Unemployment  Insurance  benefits  made  up 
about  one-fifth  of  the  wages  lost  through 
unemployment  In  the  1957-58  recession  The 
low  ratio  of  benefits  to  wages  declined  dur- 
ing the  recession,  and  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  workers  exhausted  their  rights  to 
benefits.  During  1958.  2.6  million  persons 
out  of  the  8.2  million  who  received  benefits, 
or  1  out  of  3.  exhausted  their  rights  before 
returning  to  their  old  Jobs  or  finding  new 
ones.  Most  States  paid  benefits  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  26  weeks  to  workers  with  good 
records  of  employment  and  earnings  But 
even  If  all  States  had  paid  26  weeks  of  bene- 
fits to  all  beneficiaries  who  remained  un- 
employed for  at  least  that  period  of  time, 
the  number  who  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights  would  have  declined  by  only  600,000 
from  2.6  mlllinn  to  2  million. 

When  the  Federal  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  took  effect  In 
June  1958,  exhaustion  of  benefit  rlghu  had 
so  weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  system 
that  only  one-half  of  the  5  4  miUion  unem- 
ployed at  that  time  were  receiving  benefit*. 
The  danger  of  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
system  led  the  Federal  Government  to  lend 
money  to  the  States  under  a  temporary  pro- 
gram to  provide  additional  payments  for  the 
unemployed  who  had  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits. The  temporary  program  extended  the 
diiratlon  of  benefits  for  half  the  original 
period:  17  States  borrowed  money  under  the 
act  to  provide  these  additional  weeks  of  cov- 
erage     The  program  lapsed  on  July  1.  1959 

WEAKNES,S    IN    riNANClNO 

When  unemployment  Insurance  was  estab- 
lished in  this  country  It  was  expected  that 
an  employer  contribution  of  3  percent  of 
total  wages  would  be  required  to  finance 
benefits  and  administrative  costs.  Initially, 
the  SUtes  collected  2  7  percent  of  employers' 
payrolls  (up  to  $3,000  annually  for  each  In- 
sured employee)  to  finance  unemployment 
benefits.  In  subsequent  years,  as  the  ex- 
perience rating  provisions  of  State  laws  took 
effect  ajid  unemployment  declined,  employer 
tax  rates  also  declined.  The  average  em- 
ployer contribution  rate,  which  averaged 
about  27  percent  of  taxable  wages  In  1939 
and  1940.  declined  to  2  percent  In  1943  and 
1944.  to  less  than  12  percent  by  1954.  re- 
mained at  approximately  13  percent  between 
1956  and  1958,  and  rose  to  1  7  percent  in 
1959  as  a  result  of  increased  rcoe.'^sion  costs 

The  $3,000  wage-base  limitation  meant 
that  the  unemployment  Insurance  tax  ap- 
plied to  a  decreasing  proportion  of  total  wages 
as  wages  rose  during  the  last  two  decades 
The  tax  applied  to  98  percent  of  all  wages  paid 
In  insured  employment  in  1938  and  1939.  to 
only  80  percent  In  1950.  and  to  less  than  66 
percent  In  1958.  If  the  unemployment  In- 
surance tax  had  been  applied  to  98  percent 
of  wages  in  1959.  as  In  1939.  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  raise  the  taxable  wage  base 
to  nearly  $10,000  a  year  Thus,  the  rclatl\e 
cost  of  the  program  has  been  declining  on  two 
front-s — In  the  actual  rate  of  contribution 
and  In  the  proportion  of  wages  to  which  the 
conUlbutlon  rate  Is  applied  In  1959.  for 
example,  the  average  tax  rate  was  1  7  percent 
of  taxable  wa«es,  and  represented  only  about 
11  percent  of  total  wages. 

The  $3,000  limitation  has  had  an  uneven 
impact  upon  industries  and  areas.  Para- 
doxically, the  employer  In  the  lowest  wage 
situations  pays  contributions  on  virtually 
all  wages,  while  In  high-wage  Industries  the 
employer's  tax  burden  In  proportion  to  his 


total  wa^e  bill  Is  much  lower  The  financial 
burden  of  unemployment  Insurance  has  fall- 
en unevenly  among  States,  reflecting  In  part 
economic  differences  in  such  things  as  Indus- 
trial composition  and  the  impact  of  recession 
unemployment.  The  differences  also  reflect 
legislative  choice  In  benefit  provisions,  and 
in  the  percentage  of  payroll  subject  to  the 
unemployment  Insurance  tax.  In  1958.  14 
States  had  average  tax  rates  of  less  than  1 
percent,  while  the  rate  In  3  States  was  2  6 
percent  or  more  of  taxable  wages 

The  present  beneflt  system,  flnanced  by  an 
average  tax  rate  of  slightly  over  1  percent  of 
total  wages,  permits  the  States  to  com.pete 
In  establishing  low  contribution  rates  and 
discourages  the  adoption  of  adequate  benefit 
provisions,  since  proposals  to  provide  more 
adequate  benefits  are  Inevitably  weighed 
against  the  effect  of  Increased  contribution 
rates  on  the  competitive  position  of  em- 
ployers 

Competition  among  States  in  lowering  tax 
rates  has  seriously  affected  the  solvency  of 
many  State  systems  A  number  of  States 
had  enough  money  at  the  end  of  1958  to  pay 
benefits  for  7  to  8  years  at  the  1958  unem- 
ployment rate,  but  five  others  had  less  than 
1  year's  reserves  For  the  country  as  a 
whole  reserves  have  declined  substantially 
in  relation  to  potential  liabilities,  falling 
from  over  10  percent  of  total  wages  in  1945  to 
under  4  jjercent  by  June  30,  1959  (chart  17), 
A  further  Illustration  of  the  uneven  fi- 
nancing of  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem among  the  various  States  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  in  1958  advanced 
$600  million  to  States  for  temporary  unem- 
ployment benefits,  plus  $200  million  in  In- 
terest-free loans,  while,  in  the  same  year.  It 
paid  some  $200  million  in  Interest  to  States 
which  had  balances  in  the  unemploj-ment 
trust  fund 

SUMMARY 

In  order  to  meet  more  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  the  committee 
recommends  the  adoption  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  the  following  changes 
In  the  unemployment  compensation  system; 

1.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  coverage 
based  on  size  of  firm  and  type  of  employ- 
ment 

2  Establishment  of  maximum  benefit 
formulas  high  enough  to  assure  the  great 
majority  of  covered  employees  In  each  State 
at  least  50  percent  of  their  regular  weekly 
earnings. 

.3  Continuation  of  benefits  for  39  weeks 
In  all  States  for  all  eligible  persons  who 
have  demonstrated  a  steady  attachment  to 
the  labor  force 

4  Establishment  of  a  permanent  federally 
financed.  State-admlnistcred  system  tor  13 
weeks  of  supplementary  insurance  benefits 
for  the  long-term  unemployed. 

5.  Revision  of  methods  of  financing  this 
program : 

(a)  The  taxable  wage  base  should  be  In- 
creased from  the  present  $3,000  to  the  $4,800 
figure  used  In  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  system. 

(b)  States  whose  reserves  fall  below  a 
determined  level  in  relation  to  past  beneflt 
costs  should  be  required  to  provide  for  sus- 
pension of  experience  rating  or  otherwise  to 
assure   sulHcient    statewide   yield. 

(c)  Present  Federal  law  should  be 
amended  to  permit  State*  to  modify  em- 
ployer tax  rates  on  a  statewide  basis  as  well 
as  on  the  present  Individual-employer  basis, 
as  States  find  best  suited   to  their  needs. 

(d)  A  nationwide  rein.surance  fund  should 
be  established  to  make  grants  to  States  with 
prolonged  duration  and  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. 

HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF   1960 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  not  in  excess  of 


10   minutes,   despite    the   fact  that   the 
Senate  is  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "Housing  Amendments  of  1960." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3509)  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  of  private 
and  public  housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr  Clark,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  high 
points  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

This  is  a  six-part  comprehensive 
housing  and  urban  renewal  bill  which 
will  be  considered  during  the  hearings 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  hearings  began  this  morn- 
ing and  will  continue  for  the  next  couple 
of  weeks. 

This  bill  is  a  1-year  transition  bill  to 
tide  us  over  until  a  new  administration 
takes  office  in  1961.  It  conuins  enough 
authorizations  and  enoagh  Treasury  bor- 
rowing to  provide  adequately  for  the  var- 
ious housing  programs  until  mid- 1961. 

FEDERAL    HOUSING    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion provision.s. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
$4  billion  of  mortgage  in.surance  au- 
thorization. While  the  FHA  has  not 
used  all  of  its  existing  authorization  of 
$15  billion,  official.^  testified  both  in 
February  and  this  morning  that  the 
existing  authority  might  not  suffice  to 
carry  them  beyond  the  first  of  next  year. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  would 
extend  the  section  220  program,  which 
was  designed  to  aid  housing  construc- 
tion in  urban  renewal  areas,  so  as  to 
make  it  available  to  neighborhoods  desig- 
nated as  conservation  areas. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  higher 
loan-to-value  ratios  for  certain  types  of 
mortgages  in  these  areas. 

This  will  represent  a  major  new  de- 
parture in  the  FHA  program.  The  FHA 
has  been  spectacularly  .successful  in  the 
suburbs,  but  it  has  never  been  effectively 
used  in  the  rehabilitation  and  conserva- 
tion of  older  neighborh(X)ds.  FYom  the 
standix)int  of  the  total  housing  supply, 
a  house  saved  is  the  equal  of  a  house 
built.  These  amendments  should  make 
it  possible  for  private  builders  to  move 
aggre.ssively  into  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation work  as  a  phase  of  each  city's 
urban  renewal  program. 

FEDERAL     N.^TIONAL     MORTGAGE     ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  A.ssociation.  col- 
loquially known  as  "Fanny  Mae,"  an  ad- 
ditional $150  million  is  provided  for 
FNMA  special  assistance  programs. 
This  is  the  same  amount  sought  by  the 
administration,  although  the  admin- 
istation  recommended  that  the  funds  be 
obtained  through  appropriations  rather 


than  direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury, 
which  has  been  the  practice  hitherto, 
ever  since  FT«JMA  was  set  up. 

The  funds,  which  would  be  allocated 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  would 
be  available  for  purchase  of  FHA-insured 
mortgages  on  housing  constructed  in 
urban  renewal  areas  and  for  relocation 
housing  for  families  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  and  other  governmental  pro- 
grams, and  would  also  be  available  to 
buy  mortgages  on  housing  constructed 
for  the  elderly. 

URBAN    RENEWAL 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  urban 
renewal,  an  additional  $600  million 
would  be  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
This  amount  is  based  on  a  survey  made 
by  the  American  Municipal  Association 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  shows  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments are  prepared  to  carrj.'  on  an 
urban  renewal  program  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $600  million 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  a  letter  of  May  9.  1960.  directed  to 
me  by  Raymond  R.  Tucker,  president, 
American  Municipal  Association,  who  is 
the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  Richard 
J,  Daley,  President,  United  Stat-es  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  who  is  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pvoint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMERICAN  Municipal  Association. 

Washington,  DC,  May  9.   i960 
The  Honorable  Joseto  S.  Clakk, 
US.   Senate. 
Waahtngton.   DC 

E>EAR  Senator  Clark:  The  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association  and  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  just  concluded 
a  nationwide  survey  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  local  governments 
are  prepared  to  carry  out  urban  renewal 
activity  as  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  This  Is  the  third  such 
survey  we  have  conducted,  and  we  believe 
the  results  will  prove  of  considerable  Interest 
and  value  to  you  In  considering  and  Initiat- 
ing legislative  proposals  to  further  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  renewal  program 

Cooperating  with  AMA  and  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  In  carrying  out 
the  actual  survey  were  such  other  public- 
interest  groujis  as  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference. 

When  the  American  Municipal  Association 
origlnnllv.  m  1957,  conceived  of  the  idea  of 
carrying  out  a  national  survey  of  urban  re- 
newal needs,  it  did  so  to  fill  a  very  real 
need  for  this  kind  of  Information.  It  was 
not  then,  nor  Is  It  now.  being  gathered  by 
any  other  agency  or  organization  public  or 
private.  It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  gov- 
erning,' bodies  of  the  two  principal  sponsoring 
organizations  that  unless  such  data  were 
secured,  it  would  be  impossible  for  local 
governmf-nt  officials  to  Uike  any  kind  of  a 
positive  and  rational  stand  as  to  the  kind 
of  Federal  program  required  to  carry  out 
vigorous  and  effective  local  urban  renewal 
programs  designed  to  achieve  the  progressive 
elimination  of  the  Nation's  slums  and 
blighted  areas— a  task  known  to  be  of  con- 
siderable dimension. 

As  you  know,  during  the  period  from  the 
enactment  of  the  original  1949  act  through 
most  of  1957,  capital  grant  authorizations 
were  available  In  sufficient  supply  so  that 
every  cltv  in  everv  State  which  was  prepared 
and  anxious  to  underUke  programs  of  urban 
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renewal  was  able  to  benefit  from  Federal 
grant  moneys  being  made  available.  Since 
the  latter  part  of  1957,  Inadequate  grant 
authorizations  have  had  the  effect  of  unduly 
limiting  program  progress  and  expansion. 

This  year's  siirvey  shows  a  deficit  of  oTer 
$500  million  In  existing  capital  grant  au- 
thorlaaUons  for  only  the  communltiea  sxir- 
veyed.  Further,  the  results  again  fully  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  both  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association  and  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  that  a  10-year. 
$600  million  a  year  program  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  vigorously  ad- 
ministered by  the  administrative  branch. 

It  is  our  position  that  local  governments 
must  be  positively  encouraged  to  carry  out 
urban  renewal  and  that  adequate  grant 
money  should  be  made  available  as  the  com- 
munity Is  ready  to  move  ahead.  The  alterna- 
tive win  be  a  nation  saddled  with  an  urban 
renewal  program  without  exid,  urban  com- 
munities burdened  forever  with  slums  and 
blighted  areas. 

Only  through  ruch  a  long-range  program 
can  the  cities  of  the  Nation  purpoeely  plan 
for  Xh»  ultimate  elimination  of  their  slums 
and  blighted  areas  and  move  toward  the  goal 
at  the  10i0  HouaUvg  Act — decent  housing  In 
a  lultAble  Uvlag  environment  for  every 
American  family. 

V»T7  truly  yours. 

Ratmoko    R     Tocitw, 
Fr»»ia»nt.    Ameriemn    Mvnicipal    Aa- 
•oc<«t«on;  Mav<n  of  St    Lomu 
RzcMAW   J    Dalit. 
PruUisnt,    United    <(a(««    Con/erenc* 
of  Mayors,  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  Pr«4ldent,  I  aluo  Mk 
unAnUnouA  oonMnt  that  »  "Summary  of 
Renulli  of  Lho  1960  Urban  Rentwai  Sur- 
vey," oonduot^d  by  ih*  American  Mu- 
nlcUMU  AaaoolAtion  and  iht  U.fi  Confsr- 
f nee  of  Mayors,  be  prlnud  In  th«  Rmord 
at  thla  point  In  my  romarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lum- 
mary  wm  ordertd  to  be  prlntwl  in  the 
RicoRO,  ai  follow*; 
•uMMaRT   or  Kaetn.Tt  or  tmi   IMO   UaaaN 

IUmiwal  ttntriT  OoMoocnB  it  tmi  Amam* 

OAM    MUMMtTAL    AMOOIATtnW    AMO   TMI    VM. 

OoMrMWMci  or  MAToaa 

aoopi  or  smivrr 

QuMtlonnalrM  were  Mnt  to  kit  otttoe  with 
a  population  of  16,000  or  mor«,  plui  all  othrr 
looal  lowrnmtnti  tn  thi  60  StatM  and  the 
Dtatriot  of  Oolumbla  (but  not  Puerto  nioo) 
thouf^t  to  be  inttrMted  or  oonatdtrtni  tha 
inttlatioa  of  an  urban  renewal  profram. 

Amtrienn  Sfunu'tpnl  A»»»rtnli(in 

KdllMATKL)  lOO  KAU  <  l< 


Over  1.200  local  governments  were  re- 
quested to  respond  by  completing  and  re- 
turning tl»  questionnaire.  Local  officials 
assigned  the  task  of  handimg  the  survey  were 
Instructed  k)  make  all  eeUmates  'in  line  with 
your  community's  fiscal  and  relocation  capa- 
bilities." 

axsPONSX 

By  May  I.  1*«0.  44«  oommunlUes  had  re- 
sponded A  tabulation  of  the  number  of 
questionnaires    mailed    and    responses    on    a 

State  baais  Ls  attached. 

or  the  4(46,  258  answered  In  some  detail 
Of  this  irroup.  198  had  one  or  more  Federal 
project  :>rOgrams  under  way,  representing 
sllg'hUy  over  half  of  the  total  of  390  locali- 
ties (excluaive  of  Puerto  Rico)  estimated  as 
having  been  active  in  the  Federal  progr.on  as 
of  December  31.  1&59 

A:thoui?h  the  remaining  188  communiUes 
returned  pjo  u.«eful  information  on  the  sur- 
vey f->m:.  125  of  this  group  did  Indicate 
positive  interest  in  the  Federal  program  and 
an  intent  to  further  consider  the  feasibility 
of  local  renewal  action. 

Almost  ttiree-fourtha  of  the  N.iUon's  cities 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  filed  a 
completed  questionnaire  Of  the  60  cities  In 
this  popiiiauon  group  which  did  not  respond, 
less  thaTi  ftalf  were  active  in  the  program  at 
the  end  of  1958. 

»j(iMjr:CAi*ci  or  lutvir  aaai-tra 
Ttwit  Willie  the  lurvey  i"'.u'.«  iirobabiy  in- 
clude tl\e  estimated  immediaio  needs  of 
about  U\rM-fourthi  of  tha  Nation's  larger 
cities,  they  neverthaleas  ara  based  on  infor- 
mation fvirnlshed  by  less  than  hslf  of  the 
oommunltlea  njw  actively  engaged  in  renewal 
fcOUviiy  fti  provldad  for  under  the  Mousing 
Art  uf  li)40 

Pio  lurvcy  touli  d'>  nut  mclutlo  any  o«ti- 
males  o(  nnerts  other  than  those  furrUnhed  by 
tha  oommunUv  Tha  toUUa  do  not  include 
any  projafUons  from  the  aampla  responding 
Tniftl  ««iliniitei  iif  nceUn,  l)y  MUlae,  for  U»a 
pariuds  otavrred  are  included  Ui  U\»  alUoheU 
tabul.aiatv 

MtfMMAIT   or    lURVtT   MRMULTl 

Purty-aevan  oltiea  indiciatad  that  they  had 
aptilioabiolis  pandlng  with  UliA  for  inoreiaet 
m  eiUitdiK  capital  gmot  reservalloiM 
Amountng  to  |t)3  million 

Thtrtj-eirfht  clMaa  indipnted  ihnt  they  hr»d 
appUcaMoHs  pending  fnr  new  projects  with 
U%A  w  ilph  they  tetimated  would  require 
1171  mnitm  tn  Padaral  grant  funda. 

Of  U\t  over  iSO  ocmmunlliea  now  p«rtici- 
p«tln|  n  the  program.  lOA  indicated  that 
thay  It  tended  to  Ala  applloatlona  during 
calandsf      IBflO     covering     projacu     which 


would  require  $458  mUllon  In  Federal  capital 
grant  funds. 

In  addition.  93  cities  Irulicated  that  they 
would,  sometime  in  the  near  future,  file  ap- 
piicaUons  lor  $44.3  million  in  grant  funds 
lo  carry  out  commoiiity  renewal  prograuxs 
as    au'.horiiStd     under     the    Housing    Act    of 

1959. 

n^us,  for  calendar  1960,  local  governmei.U 
will  request  UR.\  to  act  on  applications  fv>r 
either  increaies  m  rxi.^tuig  grajit  reservatloiiS 
ror  existing  projects  or  tor  new  pr.jjecu  In- 
volving In  excise  ol  $703  million 

Of  the  over  430  lixiai  guveriunenU  ikjW 
active  In  the  Federal  prcjgram  responses 
from  131  Indicated  intent  to  file  appUcatiuiis 
far  new  projects  du.-lng  calendar  1961  in 
the  imount  of  i(i424.2  million.  Assuming 
i.iic-half  of  these  applications  will  be  filed 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1961,  I.e..  $212A 
milUon.  It  -s  estim^ited  the  total  Federal 
grant  funds  required  between  the  18- month 
period  from  J,uiaa,ry  1.  11*60.  to  July  1,  1961. 
will  exceed  $1,019  million,  which  amount  In- 
cludes the  iidditiunnl  $44  5  million  In  grant 
funds  It  Is  fxpected  will  be  requested  from 
URA  for  the  completion  of  community  re- 
newal plans  during  this  period 

Against  tliis  totnl  need  of  $1,019  million 
there  currently  exUU  lu  unreeerved  funds 
from  lono  an  esUnmted  $200  mllliun.  pl^u 
the  $300  million  which  will  become  avail- 
able on  July  1,  l»flO.  The  net  defldl 
ivm'iunu  to  approximately  $417  million  — this 
ii  tlie  amount  needed  to  accomnuxlate  only 
•he  commuiiltlee  ahlch  wore  able  to  file  re- 
npunsci  to  our  qvieillunnaire.  TliU  aiiwunl 
d  >os  not  provide  tor  Uioae  communiUoe 
whli  li  *pre  inable  to  file  need  esUnmloe  nor 
do*"*  11  pro'  ulo  f  If  the  needs  of  U»e  new 
romnuinltifii  whUli  will  be  Inluallnic  new 
progrunwi  Uk.iinii  liii»  pr^rUxl 

ri;Tvs«  Nrroa 

(lr,p  huni'ml  nnd  rifhty-one  of  the  mm- 
muiiiiiee  reejH)niling  were  ntile  Ui  provide 
eatttnslas  s*  U)  tlielr  anticipated  gtixnl  needs 
for  Wie  l-ye»r  period,  IWfl'i  Uirough  1004 
The  toUl  amounted  Ui  $«ee  •  ralllloex  or  an 
annual  average  need  of  $atSI  $  mlllton 

r»>r  the  5-ypar  period,  luftd  through  I960 
170  pt>mniutilllee  eeliniated  their  grant  iie«da 
at  II  :n.1  u  nii.Uon  or  an  rillniaUHl  itverage 
annual  ^'ranl  need  of  for  IhsM  local  govorn- 
mente  alooe,  $651  J  million 

Conxutertiig  the  retaUvely  small  number 
of  (Mminunitiee  able  io  make  aaUnvaVM  m 
lo  fuMirr  \\vt>(\»  i\t  thU  lime  and  In  anllrlt»a- 
ilon  of  further  increajiee  m  number  of  com- 
tnunitiM  participating  In  the  program,  a 
$(K)U  millior.  annual  authoriaatlon  of  fadrral 
gnui'n  »rrn  *  fully  ju«tlflpd 
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Artxina.... 
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('sIlMmla. 
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t  rommunlty  with  an  aetlxe  rrnownl  profram. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  In  con- 
nection wtth  urbnn  rcnewnl,  it  most  in- 
terestlnu  article  ww  recently  publi.shed 
in  Archltecliritl  Forum  for  Muy  1900  I 
polnl  out  Uul  Una  la  one  of  Ihc  publl- 
cuUons  of  ihi'  Luce  empiir 

The  nrtlclc  aummuiirea  ii  aludy  made 
by  ACTION  the  AmeMcnn  t'ounnl  To 
Imprcivp  Oui  Neluhborhoods 

The  Ameiicitn  CfMincil  'Io  Impicvr 
Our  Nel«hlx  ihooda  on  vkhoM'  l)()tvtd  of 
dlieclora  I  hivr  the  hotioi  to  nim  vc  con- 
slats  luiKrly  nlthouwh  not  mtiirly  of 
fwraliihled  »iid  InLellmrnl  buaineaamru 
who  are  Interested  m  the  problem  of 
nhrlter  for  all  of  our  people 

The  former  prealdent  of  ACTION  la 
Mr  Andrew  HeUkell  formerly  thi-  p  ib- 
llaher  of  I.lle  mttUi\/.ine  nnd  prcNcnlly 
preaident  o:  Time  Inc  the  holdinu 
company  foi   ihr  Luce  pulihcutionri 

The  pre»enl  active  pirMdrnt  of 
ACTION  la  Mr  Roy  Johnson,  who  \Mia 
lit  one  lime  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Qeneral  Klectrlc  Co  nnd  who  hiva 
only  recentl"  ii'slKtied  from  u  poNiiion  of 
the  Brente.st  importancr  in  cnnnccMon 
Nuith  our  ml.Mlle  and  apucc  pm mms  .n 
tt,c  Drpuitnient  of  I>f(■n^^' 

This  ^tudv.  I  think,  cnn  br  Inkcn  un 
havlnu  beei  sponsored  by  conxei  vntlve 
b',iMneH.H  aN  wrll  ns  by  ii  few  of  u^  poli- 
ticiimN  nnc  by  iin  occuMonal  fsocliil 
workei  and  Uvboi  Iritder  Tt  la  cHtimuted 
thnt  the  total  coat  of  desirable  uibiin 
lenewiil  Is  143  billion  n  yeur  in  exceiui 
of  curient  ,.pendinK  Tins  menna  cut- 
rent  apendl  \g  by  pnviue  mdusti  y  ittul 
commerce,  by  local  Kovei  nmenl.s.  by 
Mtiite  uoveniment.s,  nnd  by  the  Nutionul 
O  iviMiimen 

Mr  PreaiJent,  I  ask  ununimoua  c(;n- 
Rent  thnt  tl'la  article  from  At'chileeiuritl 
rorum  be  printed  in  the  Hkorh  nt  thin 
iiM,i\t  In  my  remarks 

'I'here  beinu  no  objection    the  miiele 
vMta  ordered  to  be  pilnled  in  the  Unohn 
ua  follows 
ACTION  IM'Tm  Coai  ii>  TiitAl,  lltiHAN  U<  nm\  *i 

*T    %i'i    niiitoN    A    Yran    Ovua    Ct'aarNi 
NrtNniNo 

Wbat  wtnil  I  It  eoai  U'  aei'umpiuh  'he  n"i  • 
mal   sxpanaU  II   of   all    urUaii   eenlerti  nj    tlie 


Unlttd  ItatM.  the  elimination  of  nil  or  their 
alums,  und  the  renewal  of  uU  of  their  deterl- 
orntlnK  area^  t<>  ii  modeat  aUtndard  (if  de- 
sirable fcale  »unnftry  mul  decent  conditions 
durliu'  '1  «•  nrm  lo  yenrh  ' 

Wmild  Mil-  iiiiiiliiiifd  expcnar  for  ttun 
uruwtl.  uMl  rofi.rru!  .'■II  luvvr  inrttini'muy 
affocta  on  the  nuiunml  txunoiny  or  wonU) 
tha  teonomlo  acUviiy  u  >timuitttoa  increase 
national  prosparlty? 

The  (ir(Mui  ouat  would  he  approxImHtaly 
♦  100  billion  ft  yaftT.  or  648  hlllinn  «  yont  mnie 
than  yuilaya  of  about  6r«H  tur.ion  anmnuiy 
nuw  belnn  mnda  for  thi-.t-  pmix.MCB  (p»ti- 
matKl  a*  "f  H'^'     '"  ■    "i<ii''   "    "  i''»riiM'h 

r»|1ort  made  li>»t  i"  '"'ii  ^  a  (lue<-!"r».  tneet- 
ing  of  ACTION  itiiP  Aiiirricnn  (\iuneil  To 
tmpruva  Our  N'  ►■i,iHirhi"i(U  ^  m  ni">i<in  At 
the  aama  B1»«"'"k  '■  "Af^ei  ihrrp  \mi*  liM'.r 
aKratmani  on   win-tiin    uppiunnK   fnr   iherp 

l>urpoiaa  at  thU  tun-  wmUI  |irn\r  n  nirMinH 

or  a  burden  on  iiir  omn miy 

Tha  eoat  emtnute  irixirlrtl  hy  Martlii 
Mcyaraon.  vice  prpnulpnl  nnd  rraenrch  dl- 
ri»etor  of  ACTION  luui  (IImm  tor  of  the  MIT 
Harvard  Julni  (mirr  in  fii>nii  Mimlir*  wiu 

(lOVelopWl  from  Ui  inlrur.;\f  i  iine  rtudy  I'f 
an   taat  OOMt    clU    i>l    lOi^ut    M'.hi  nuo    |i<i)uilu- 

Uon  mad$  by  Hru.nnui  R  Imn  ■«  protpaaor 
of  Olty  plari-^.'  u'  Jliav;.r(i  uul  .Inlui  W 
Dyckmn»\,  \:t>.^r,^..\\  ni  Ci'li'  .tnm  peon- 
Dinlst,  Projtv'cd  .1.  u  i-MMiiiini  w:>ip  the 
Dyckman-Iaam  »  ..^iiv  r.'unu'.d  timi  lot^ii 
renewal  oould  be  uu.^vrd  i.>  tim  foiiowinu 
incraaaad  oiitlaya  in  tt.aii.r  ruii<k!oriP»  of 
buUdlnR,  mcxlfrnlaation,  und  conwnviniiy 
improvement 

Tor  private  expemlmnon  f.^r  ordliwiry 
molnunanca,  iep»ir  ui.il  rrimhilitntlon  a 
booat  from  today's  rm.  m  ai,'.  biiii-'n  to  ut 
hinion  a  yaar. 

ror  rodaral,  SUte.  and  local  pvihllc  ex- 
penditures fnr  omeinl  rrde vrinnnieut  and  ur- 
hnn  renewal  project-  nu  iKlvmiif  tii  $.*»  iJil- 
litjo  a  year  from  ihp  ctiirrm  pi|>rniiini{  at  a 
rato  of  laaa  than  H  buu.-n     ,Miyfii.on  inter 

r,Uf|OBtad  that  i',;«  »,■'  M:ll..n  pr.>jecllnn 
miithi  ha  htgher  iiiioi  li'iprhnry  tuuMtiui'h 
II  ,  vt'>a  baaad  in  conditlouh  fovind  in  an 
,,  ,1  ,,,,.,,,f„  oKv    wl>pir»«  nuoiy  newer  weol- 

,,,,,  (Ml..-,  wiuiui  irc|iiirp  rrlntivply  1p«»>  puii- 

11;     I  I'MI  Wu  1  lU  M  V;  I  V    1 

I  I  piivntr  mpentliiMiPii  that  are  Vift\- 
PI  ii.-«i  In  i.milnl  p\iliMi'  iPdrvrlopinenl  and 
iPiivK.ii  pro|P((h  nn  Inrreasp  from  $4  ft  hit- 
ii,.M  I.I  ♦11  r\  hlllion  a  year 

r  ,  tr'Miiu  new  private  Imliainii  for  nor- 
mal I  .iMiounlty  uiowl.h,  an  atlvanee  from 
$'jn  hiiuon  til  about  661  R  billion  a  year. 


For  new  schools  public  buildings  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  roads,  sewers,  aiid  utill- 
ile»  an  increase  from  $10  billion  to  $90  billion 
a  year 

Kor  ai:  other  mlarellaneoua  •pendlnji  for 
Unprovinu  urban  envlronmetJta.  ati  increnee 
from  $1  fi  billion  to  $ft  billion  a  year 

Tiie  $6H  billion  fci>ent  for  all  tyt)e»  of  urlmii 
urowth  (levplopment  and  renewal  m  lu^M 
rpprp»riii('(l  n  peri'pni  of  the  nro»»  nallonul 
ptiKlii.  1  :hiii  yeiu  auUl  Meyeraon  If  'he  Nn- 
111. 1.16  II  monur  urowth  eontlnupU  ai  i\  u^w 
n!  ;i  jiprrpni  II  ypur  lip  pointed  o\it  pxpPMl,- 
turpR  of  $100  billion  a  year  In  1U7()  wc.U 
ihpn  rpjiredpnt  10  iwrrent  of  uroaa  national 
|.ro{1\ii-i  Hill  If  a  ft.perrent  urowth  rate  were 
lu-iiirvni  iiv  lU'M)  the  expenditure  of  »11H) 
hillion  II  vpui  wouki  atlU  represent  only  IH 
piiiiMit     if  Binaii  national  product 

Alwi  Mpypraon  hud  outlined  the»e  pi'.- 
pnt,p(l  rKpriu1i!uir»^  fur  \iibaii  kjrowlh  und 
tn'ul  rn.rvml  W'lliri  F  ir.iullpy  Jr  ,  ireu*- 
uti-r  "f  Aiinmrnni!  ("'hH  (""  told  the  ACTION 
ir.rrt.Mu!  thiit  one  of  the  Nat.loirn  bluiient 
ptMh'tino  dniinu  the  sixlle*  wotiUl  l)e  ho*  to 
u.i-pi  nil  of  11*  needs.  Itiriudlnn  eKt*n»ise 
nil., HI  rri.pwal  wlthont  li\ettrrln«  li^Hation, 
ni  In  w  1'  halunee  our  vmlimiiwl  de»tip« 
wiih  nui  .united  re»iouree»  '  Withont  Uio- 
piitiiiB  thp  noed  ot  dpurablUty  of  urban  t»« 
tiiwn',  Jloudlpy  xtiPMPd  that  i>ott\  prisn'P 
(.1.(1  public  pxppnd'ttirpK  tiltimntely  mu»it  be 
nnunerd  out  of  nuMonal  »nvln|f»  Jlr  noted 
thnt  If  rtrbt  la  incurred  In  at>  unbalani  ed 
trlcill'in  to  Ini'ome  or  Kaving*  mnntion  will 
irnult,  anvlUK"  will  dp<  line  und  ih.-  n.tire 
pconumy  couUl  tx    (li»iviptrd 

On  the  othi'i  hivnd  OuMi>\r  AniMculiun. 
rhnirinnii  lOid  piTNldri.i  of  Dankrrr  SimUii- 
Wrt,  Cnrp  of  PhllivdPlphla  i.\i|{BP»t4'd  thivt 
ihr  ptit'lw  iiur|>o»p  aerved  In'  urban  renewal 
jnntlflPd  li>creiuied  federal  expendlt»ire»  for 
ihlh  purpo»e  In  the  Inteet  redrral  bvidnet, 
he  huui  tnUKhlv  no  percent  of  expenditures 
nip  ui;..<nie<l  tor  drfpufe.  H  |>erient  tor  hmm- 
III  tun-  tPi>rpi«pniln«  \'i  percent  of  tiif  i«ipu- 
li.'inr.  7  peirpiit  for  veteran*  repreaehtiiiu 
'(7  l)pri'PliI  of  Ihr  impulrttlnn  itlul  0  3  IK-KtM 
fur  urbun  rpoMWul  rpiirenenlinH  04  jierceM 
of  the  po|nili\tlon  'I'he  |)Mpvilalii>n  exploaion 
U  innrenUalPd  in  It*  melroiwilltan  area*  aalU 
Ainatern.un  Kederal  expendHurea  for  re. 
newnl  ut  lpn»t  iip  to  a  iivl«>  of  $1  lUlllon  a 
yput  wottlil  hot  be  inftatlonary  he  deelatPd 
mil  would  aueh  Kptleral  aaalelnnie  involse 
nny  loenl  loaa  of  freedom 

T)»erp  la  no  tpiestloh  that  ependlnn  foi 
urban  urowth  ami  renewal  mifUf  '<•  reai  ii 
$100  billion  a  yaar  by  IBTO.  iald  Ja'^i*  ^""^^^ 
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ehairmAn  of  th«  hn%  d*v«loptn«nt  oommlt- 
tM  ot  OommiUM  (or  ■Donomi«  D»v«lopaMnl. 
But  h#  mndt  no  ••tlmat*  about  wh»t  por- 
tion ktMuM  b*  public.    Babb  MUd  hU  oom- 

nmi«t  U  11111  droftlni  »  policy  it»t«mtnt 
on    th«    public    Inttrtit    In    urban   T«n«w»J 
to  b«  iubmltttd  for  »pproT%l  by  th«  full 
CID      John  Nixon,  director  of  C«D'«  %r9h 
development    committee,    llkewlae    avoided 
giving  any  clue  to  the  etand  thU  committee 
or    the    full    CXD    might    take    on    urban 
renewal.     Aa  a  tea*«r,  he  dellbrrately  ended 
a  talk  on  economic  base  studlee  and  urban 
renewal  with  a  queetlon      Wotlng  th.it  "the 
automobile   haa   depopulated    cities   of   tax- 
payers and  allowed  both  Indxistry  and  upper- 
Income  families  to  move  to  taxfree  suburbia." 
he  asked-    If  cities  could  develop   practical 
means  for  taxing  those  who  have  moved  to 
the  suburbs,  but  who  benefit  frorm  the  fact 
that  they  are  still  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  woukl  this  be  preferable  to  the  present 
system  of  Federal   taxes  and  F^dpral   crrants 
to    help    finance    the    writedown    subsidies 
Involved  In  public  urban  renewal  programs? 
Those   who  took  up  Nixon's  question   felt 
that  local  area  taxation  might  be  preferable, 
but  that  It  would  be  Impractical      Effective, 
equitable    metropolitan    taxation    would    be 
possible  only  through  metropolitan  govern- 
ment,  and  the   widespread   Introduction   of 
that    is    still    largely    unattainable.     In    the 
meantime,  aa  It  was  pointed  out  by  Joseph 
W.  LuncL.  cJiatrman  of  the  Boston  Btodevel- 
opment  Authority  and  former  prealclent   of 
the     National     Asswia'.io:i     of     Re.^l     Estate 
Boards,  the  continuing  ercKion  of  the  $300 
bUllon  of  real  estate  valuee  In  central  cities. 
If   urban  renewal  progranas  are  not  pressed. 
Will  be  Just  as  much  a  loss  and  jxist  as  detri- 
mental   to    the    national    economy    as    the 
deterkjrataon  or  loss   of  any   other  national 
reaouroee  or  asseu. 

IXrW-KKCT  PTTBLrC  HOltTSTKO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  thr.  bill  I 
have  introduced  would  deai  witii  low- 
rent  public  housing  by  making  available 
the  unused  100.000  units  origmally  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Moreover,  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
low-rent  housing  authorities  to  accept 
more  elderly  persons.  Such  a  provision 
Ls  needed,  because  of  the  low  incomes  of 
the  elderly  people  as  a  grroup. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
subsidy  of  $120  per  elderly  family,  where 
this  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  project 
from  0E)erating  at  a  loss. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr  President,  that 
this  prevision  results  from  a  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  McNam.'ir.aI  on  which 
subcommittee  I  had  the  honor  to  serve. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  public 
housing  authorities  to  sell  units  to  ten- 
ants in  cases  where  the  income  of  the 
tenant  rises  above  the  ceiling  permissible 
for  public-housing  occupants.  This 
sales  provision  is  particularly  designed 
for  projects  which  consist  of  scattered 
single-family  houses,  rather  than  multi- 
family  units. 

There  is  a  philosophical  question  in- 
volved in  this  on  which  the  Senate  has 
heard  debate  in  the  last  few  years.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  an  opportunity,  when 
the  WU  comes  to  the  Sonate  for  consid- 
eration, to  make  a  case  in  support  of  this 
provision, 

KOUSIMO  rOR  THE  ELOKX:.Y 

The  bin  IncrMues  the  authorl/jitlon 
for  hotuixitf  tor  the  elderly,  under  the 


niA  |>roffram  enaoted  laet  year. 
from  •!>♦  million  to  $100  million. 

It  alid  odda  a  provliion  requiring  that 
all  projticta  for  the  eiderty,  whether  car- 
ried GUI  under  FHA  or  by  public-housing 
authorliie*.  Include  special  fa«llltlee  to 
serve  it.t  health,  aocial,  and  recreational 
needs  ot  elderly  pertons 

Both  of  theee  provisions  carry  out  rec- 
ommen  iatlons  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Awing,  headed 
by  Senator  Pat  McNamara.  Democrat,  of 
Mlchlg:t\. 

PUlNNtWG  SCMOUUaKXrS  AND  rXIXOWSHTyS 

The  :>ill  authorizes  $500,000  annually 
for  3  yi>ars  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships f(ir  the  graduate  training  of  pro- 
fessionU  city  planning  and  housing 
technicans  and  specialists.  This  provi- 
sion w.»s  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  in  housing  bills  which  were  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

This  provision  has  been  strongly 
urged  for  many  years  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sp.mikman].  I  need  only  say  that 
the  short  supply  in  which  cities  and 
meuopolitan  areas  find  the  planning 
provisioin  is  one  of  the  vei-y  real  deter- 
rents to  further  appropriate  progress  in 
the  general  f\eld  of  metropolitan  devel- 
opment and  urban  renewal, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remark-s  a  section-by -sect  ion 
analysis  of  the  bill  I  have  just  sent  to  the 
desk  for  referral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Sxcnov-BT -Section   AmaJLysis  of  the  Pbuvi- 

sioMS  or  8  3509,  Uou&ura  AiuamtfNTs  or 
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Sectiom  2(*)  Increases  FHA's  general  mort- 
gage Inaurance  authorization  by  $4  billion, 

Sectlfun  2(bi  I  1 1  amends  section  220  of  the 
National  Hi^ using  Act  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  program  nuiy  be  used  to  accomplish  con- 
servation and  prevention  of  deterioration  of 
housing  in  addition  to  beln^  used  f'  ir  hous- 
ing rehSbllltation  purpo'^es. 

Section  2<b^  12)  amends  section  220  of  the 
National  Housing  Art  to  make  the  program 
appUcable  cut.slde  nf  urban  renewal  areas  In 
those  neighborhoods  In  which  a  munlrlpallty 
Is  c:trr\ing  out  a  code  enforcement  pr^jgram 
under  *n  approved  workab'e  procrnm  and 
undertaken  on  an  area  basin,  with  the 
aptrovai  of  the  HHFA  Administrator, 

Section  2(b)  (3)  amends  "ectlon  220  of  the 
Na-t.:>i^.:ul  Housing  Act  to  ;:>erniit,  in  the  ca5e 
at  dwellings  deslpned  principally  for  a  two 
or  more  famllv  reslden -e.  the  FHA  C'^mmls- 
slon«>r  t'~>  approve  a  mortgage  involving  a 
principal  obligation  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  Of  97  percent  of  •13..'!100  of  the  Om- 
niissioner's  estimate  of  the  appral.'?ed  value 
of  the  property  and  (2i  90  percent  of  such 
appraised   value   In   excess   of  •  13. 300, 

rronmL  rT,^noN.vL  mortgage  association 

Section  3  provides  an  additional  $150  mil- 
lion m^«t({jge  purchase  authority  under  the 
special  .isslstance  function  of  the  Federal 
NtitionAl  Mortgage  As&ociation.  These  funds. 
which  are  allocited  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Presldetit.  would  be  available  for  the  pur- 
cliaee  of  FHA  Insured  mortgages  on  hou5i:ig 
constructed  Ld  urban  renewal  areoii  and  for 
relocHtton  housing  and  housing  for  the  aged 

UKBAM  tnrrwAL 
8«ctl«n  4(a)    provklM  an  Mddltlonal   KKX) 
million  FtAanl  capital  (rant  author  la  t  ion 


b«  mads  aviiUabU  lmm«»dlftt»1y  upon  »naot- 
mcnt 

Section  4(b>  incrta— ■  from  W.ooo  to  in.ooo 
th«  amount  builncu  concarni  may  be  puid 
for  their  reiuiunftbU  and  n»CM«ary  moving 
e«j)enses  and  any  actual  dlr«ct  loa»«i  for 
which  they  are  not  compensated  resultlnn 
(Tom  their  (!lsplac«inent  n»  a  raault  of  urban 
renewal  or  certain  rther  governmental  actlT- 

ItiM, 

Section  4'r)  provides  that  land  already 
acquired  an  »  part  of  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect may  be  laed  for  pvibllc  low-rent  housing 
purixises  In  addition  to  land  ao  acquired  aa 
(I  part  of  future  projerts 

Section  4idi  nmends  section  UOro  of  the 
H  luslng  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  loans 
and  grants  may  be  made  to  local  Public 
Agencies  for  the  purpose  rrf  carr>-lng  out  pU't 
rehabllltatli  n  programs  within  renewal  areai 
limited  to  no  more  than  (1)  50  dwelling 
units  or  (2)  2  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
dwelling  units  designated  for  rehabilitation 
under  the  renewal  plan,  whichever  Is  less 

Section  4  et  provides  for  certan  technical 
amendment.)  rel.atlng  to  the  program  cstiib- 
lished  In  1959  to  assist  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  carry  out  programs  of  blight  elim- 
ination In  areas  to  be  developed  by  them  to 
handle  expanding  needs  for  eesentlal  facil- 
ities. 

LOW    UXirt   PUB1.IC    HOUSINS    r«0««AMS 

Srctiun  5(a)  authorizes  the  payment  of  an 
additional  luinual  Federal  contribution  In 
respect  to  each  elderly  family  of  not  to  exceed 
$120  per  year,  provided  such  additional  con- 
tribution is  required  In  any  yew  to  avoid  a 
deficit  In  project  operation 

Section  5ibi  makes  available  the  remain- 
ing balance  of  the  annuai  contribution  au- 
thorlzaMon  contained  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  The  effect  at  this  restoration  would 
be  to  permit  contracts  with  local  houalng 
authorities  for  about  100.000  dwelling  units 
In  addition  to  the  S7.000  units  authorized  by 
the  Housing  Art  of  1959, 

Section  5ic)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  the 
TJS  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  stipulate  the 
terms  on  which  a  low-rent  dwelling  unit  may 
be  sold  to  a  public  housing  tenant  The 
teniint  would  be  required  to  pay  local  taxes. 
amortize  th«  full  purchase  price  of  his  home, 
and  pay  lntere;^t  at  not  less  than  the  cost 
the  local  agfncy  mtist  pay  to  borrow  money. 
Tlie  local  Ri'cnrj  would  have  an  option  to 
repurchase  a  dwf^Ulng  if  the  family  falls  to 
carry  out  Itj;  contract  This  plan  Is  permis- 
sive with  local  agencies.  If  any  agency  finds 
It  is  not  fraiUble  to  operate  under  this  plan. 
It  cculd  permit  overlncome  tenants  to  re- 
main In  occupancy  IT  the  local  agency  de- 
termines thftt  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  family 
to  rent  or  buy  a  decent  private  dwelling,  and 
If  an  unsub:?! dialed  rent  l.s  paid. 

Section  6(b)  retjulres  that  pro)**rtB  f  >r 
elderly  persont  constructed  under  section  203 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  19.t9.  ■ectlcn  231  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  secti.  r;  10<m) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  shall  contain  special 
facilities  to  serve  the  health,  stxriai  and 
recreational  needs  of  elderly  persons,  iis  the 
respective  administrators  determine  to  be 
neces:4iry, 

PLANWING    SCHOLARSHIPS   AND  FTLLOWSHIPS 

Section  7  authorizes  $500,000  annually  for 
a  3-yerir  period  to  be  used  by  the  HHI'A  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships In  public  and  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions (it  higher  education  for  the  grad- 
uate training  of  professional  city  planning 
and  housing  technicians  and  specialists. 
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r.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Ki- 

iBKNINOa,      SVMXNOTOM, 

,  and  DoDD  w«r«  add»d 
sponaort  of  the  bill 
nd  the  National  D«- 
Act  of  19M  In  order 
loans  under  title  II  of 
c  to  teacheis  attend- 
ons  in  InstltutionA  of 
,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
himself  and  Mr  Mc- 
.  1960. 


GRA>rr    OP   FURTHER    TAIUFF    RE- 
DUCTIONS       ::N        FORTHCOMING 
NKGOTIATIONS— EXTENSION       OP 
ITME    FOR    CONCITRRENT    RESO- 
LUTION TO  UE  ON  DESK 
Mr  KERR.    Mr  President,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  4,  wltl"    my  good  friend,  the 
Senator     from     iSouth     Carolina     [Mr. 
THtJwMOND  1 ,  as  <ospon.sor.  I  sutwnitted 
the  concurrent  r'^solution  (S,  Con.  Res. 
104>    expressing   the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  £;tates  should  not  grant 
further  tarltr  reductions  In  the  forth- 
coming   tariff    niirotiations    under    the 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  asked  that  it  lie  on  the  table 
through  May  8  for  additional  cosponsors. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  Up  on 
the  teble  through  Wednesday.  May  11 

The      VICE      I-RESIDENT.     Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent addresses.  I'ditorials.  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Rlcord, 
as  follows: 

By  UX.  HAYDEN: 

Address  entitled  •'Foreign  Ewouomic  Pol- 
icy—On the  Road  to  Peace.'  delivered  by 
Senator  STMrNcroit  before  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning forum  at  T^icion,  ArlB  on  May  1.  1»«0. 
By  Mr  WTLET 

Address  delivered  by  him  recently  over 
radio  station  WOI4,  Chicago  on  the  need 
for  public  understinding  of  East-West  con- 
ference Issues. 


THE  SHOOTTNCi  DO^^N  OF  THE  U.S. 
PLANE  OVER  RUSSIA 


LOANS  TO  SCHOOLTEACHERS  FOR 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPON.SORS  OP  BILL 


Under  authority  ot  the  ordrr^  of  the 
Senate  of  May  9  and  May  6.  1960  the 
names  of  &'nators  Clark,  Morsz,  McOtz, 


Mr.  MANSFTILD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  proceed  for  6  minutes  tn  addition 
to  the  time  pemitted  under  the  order 
entered  ak  to  lemrth  of  .statements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEl-D.     Mr.  President,  the 
facts  in  the  plane  incident  are  now  be- 
coming   clear.     They    are    not    pleasant 
facts,  and  we  shull  do  well  to  face  them 
as  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State    are   doing.     Acknowledgment   of 
the  identity  of  the  plane  and  its  general 
purposes  was  thi;  only  honorable  course 
to  pursue  In  thii  situation.    I  commend 
both  the  President  and  Mr.  Herter;  and 
I  commend  the  Soviet  Premier,  too,  for 
hl.s  perspicacity  In  recognizing  that  the 
President  had  nj  advance  knowledge  of 
this  action. 
CVI- 


Tliwe  atlltudea  may  help  to  put  the 
Incident  In  the  larger  perapectlvt  of  the 
critical  need  of  mankind  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  deadly  xnorMB  of  Incipient 
nuclear  war.  The  attltudea  would  ap- 
l)car  to  make  poaalble  the  convening  of 
the  summit  conference  aa  ichedutod 
and,  I  would  hope,  would  permit  the  Pres- 
ident, if  he  so  desired,  to  go  to  Rassla  this 
summer. 

Let  it  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
thi.s  Incident  will  soon  be  forgotten  and 
that,  after  a  little  while,  we  can  ro  back 
to  cold  war  aa  usual.     I  hope  the  Rus- 
sians no  less  than  ourselves  will  grasp 
tiie  larger  and  lasting  significance  of  this 
incident.     If   I   may   say    so.   that   sig- 
nificance is  not  to  be  found  in  treaties  on 
the  unmorality  of  spying.    It  is  not  for 
the  Ru.'ss;ans  to  lecture  us  on  that  sub- 
ject.    For  there  is  spying  and  there  Is 
spying,  and  he  who  is  with  sin  in  this 
matter  ought  not  to  cast  the  first  stone. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, nor  Mr.  Khrushchev's — if  these  re- 
marks should  come  to  his  attention— to 
review  the  history  of  Soviet  espionage  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
during  the  past  quarter  century.     If  one 
wishes  to  speak  of  immorality  and  provo- 
cations, there  is  more  than  enough  to 
go   around.    But   there   is   no   point  in 
rEilcing  recriminations  out  of  the  sorry 
ashes  of  the  past. 

That  is  precisely  the  point  which  this 
incident  should  bring  home  to  the  Rus- 
sians no  less  than  to  ourselves.  We  are 
dealing  in  this  incident,  as  in  the  many 
variations  of  espionage  which  have 
aheady  been  indulged  in  by  sJl,  not  so 
much  with  acts  of  immorahty,  but  with 
acts  of  desperation,  with  unwise,  fool- 
i.sli  acts,  perhaps,  but  with  the  inevitable 
acts  of  mutual  terror,  which  stem  from 
tlie  fearful  situation  into  which  the 
world  has  been  allowed  to  drift. 

That  is  the  larger  significance  of  this 
incident.  We  will  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  of  mankind  if  we 
recognize  that  significance  rather  than 
attempt  to  miiumize  the  incident  by  pro- 
claiming that  the  Ru.<^sians  have  done 
wOTse  m  the  past.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  too. 
will  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
peace  of  mankind  if  he  concentrates  on 
the  fearful  world  situation  which  gave 
rise  to  the  incident.  To  do  so,  however, 
he  will  have  to  forgo  the  urge  to  don 
the  robes  of  the  pulpit  and  deliver  ser- 
mons on  morality.  He  will  have  to  resist 
the  obvious  temptation  to  milk  this  in- 
cident of  the  last  drop  of  propaganda 
value. 

That  may  be  asking  a  great  deal,  for 
I  cannot  say  in  all  honesty  that  we  have 
done  ver\'  well  on  this  score  in  the  past. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  Russians,  no  less 
than  ourselves,  mean  to  have  peace,  if 
v.e  mean  to  put  an  end  to  the  fearful 
situation  which  gives  rise  to  these  inci- 
dents, then  they,  no  less  than  we.  must 
make  an  end  to  the  chlldhke,  black-and- 
white,  cowboy -and- Indian,  gangster- 
and- policeman  Interpretation  of  the 
world  and  its  peoples  and  what  tran- 
spires among  them. 

For  us,  for  this  NaUon.  there  are  other 
reason*— national  reasons— why  this  In- 
cident cannot  and  must  not  be  put  aside 
lightly.    There  are  ImpUcatlons  In  this 


ineldent  which  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  syatam  of  represenutlve,  rviponslble 
Bovernment. 

The  record  will  show  that  1  have  sup- 
ported, M  fli-mly  as  1  have  b«en  able, 
the  preaerratlon  of  the  primary  powers 
of  the  Presidency,  through  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations.  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  and  defense.    The  record  Is  avail- 
able In  Uie  debates  on  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution, on  the  Elsenhower  resolution,  and 
on  other  mutters.    That  support,  Mr. 
President,  however,  was  contingent  on 
the  assumption  that  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency   would   be  exercised   by  the 
duly  elected,  duly  constituted  President. 
It  Is  one  thing  for  an  elected,  popularly 
responsive    President    to   exercise   these 
enormous  powers.     It  is  another  for  the 
nonelected,   nonresponsive   bureaucracy 
to  take  upon  itself  these  powers. 

The  President  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  flight 
of  the  plane  involved  in  this  incident. 
Yet  somewhere  in  this  Oovemment,  in 
some  fashion,  orders  were  given,  a  chain 
of  command  was  followed.     And  the  net 
result  was  to  bring  about  the  most  serious 
damage  to  oiu-  efforts  to  promote  peace. 
The  President  has  been  undercut  on  the 
eve  of  a  major  international  conference 
at  a  moment  of  world  crisis.    The  world- 
wide adverse  repercussions  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  have 
only  beg\m.  but  they  will  be  heard  loudly 
and  ominously  from  Norway  to  Japan. 
Moreover,  this  incident  or  any  other  of 
this  kind  might  well  have  accidently  set 
off    the    holocaust    of    nuclear    conflict 
which  we  have  been  striving  at  great  cost 
and  sacrifice  to  prevent. 

All  of  these  consequences — these 
damaging  consequences — have  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency  in  foreign  relations  and  de- 
fense, but  Uie  powers  have  been  exer- 
cised without  the  knowledge  of  the  Pres- 
ident and.  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  without 
the  knowledge  of  even  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  These  consequences,  in  short, 
may  well  have  derived  not  from  an  act 
of  responsible  representative  govern- 
ment, but  from  what  on  other  occa- 
sions I  have  tried  to  define  as  govern- 
ment by  agency  rivalry  or  agency  accom- 
modation. 

It  is  this  problem  to  which  the  plane 
incident  compels  us  to  address  our  at- 
tention   firmly     and    relentlessly.     The 
President  played  no  part  in  the  particular 
incident,   but  the   administration,   any 
administration,  nevertheless,  does  bear  a 
grave  responsibility,  for  it  is  incumbent 
on  it  to  provide   politically  responsible 
leadership  to,  and  popularly  responsible 
control  over,  the  bureaucracy.     Nor  is 
Contrress    without    responsibility.    For, 
while  the  administration  conducts  the 
foreign  relations  and  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion   Congress  can  and  does  color  this 
conduct  In  providing   for  the   agencies 
which  serve  the  President  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  need.  now.  as  it  long  has  been,  is 
to  see  to  It  that  the  acUons  of  the  agen- 
cies of  this  Oovemment  reflect  the  for- 
eign policies  which  should  be  laid  down 
by  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  State.    The  need  U  to  see  to  It  that 
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when  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  give  voice  to  policies  of  peace,  no 
agency  presumes  to  undo  what  they  say — 
by  accident  or  design. 

It  would  not  be  difficult.  I  suppose,  to 
find  scapegoats  for  this  incident.  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  make  political 
capital  of  it.  The  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  hope  for  peace,  however, 
will  hardly  be  served  by  either  course.  I 
hope  all  of  us  will  eschew  either  a  blood 
lust  for  scapegoats  or  the  temptations  of 
political  advantage  in  this  incident.  I 
hope  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress together  will  strive  to  get  at  the 
dangerous  flaws  in  the  structure  of  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Oovemment.  at 
the  grounds  of  irresponsibility  which  give 
rise  to  incidents  of  this  Itind,  and  put  an 
end  to  them  before  irreparable  damage  is 
done  to  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  no  comment  on  the  incident 
that  was  so  generously  ventilated  in  the 
press  yesterday.  Whatever  I  have  to 
say,  I  say  entirely  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility, and  I  speak  for  no  one  other  than 
myself. 

It  is  now  a  little  over  40  years  ago  that 
I  served  in  the  Army  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice in  Germany.  I  became  familiar  with 
our  intelligence  operations,  and  I  know 
what  their  general  object  is,  and  that 
they  proceed  in  a  most  realistic  fashion. 
One  reason  why  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  created,  and  why  it 
has  been  functioning  for  a  good  many 
years,  is  that  we  recognize  the  need  for 
intelligence  service  in  the  Army,  in  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Air  Force;  and  in 
maintaining  such  a  service,  we  assume 
a  realistic  posture,  and  take  account  of 
something  that  is  as  old  as  Biblical  his- 
tory. I  think  there  is  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  spies  who  were  concealed,  of 
long  ago.  Those  spies,  of  course,  were 
trying  to  secure  Information,  which  one 
may  well  assvmie  was  designed  for  the 
security  of  the  people  whom  they  rep- 
resented. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  in  this  field. 
Every  country  is  forever  trying  to  im- 
plement and  to  fortify  its  security  by 
obtaining  information,  wherever  and 
whenever  it  can,  which  will  be  useful  in 
the  cause  of  security  and  defense. 

I  have  no  comment  to  make  upon  this 
particular  incident,  but  if  it  fits  into 
that  pattern  it  certainly  would  not  be 
singularly  strange.  I  would  say.  I  am 
speaking  now  as  one  who  served  in  the 
Intelligence  Service  of  the  Army; 
namely.  0-2.  The  business  of  the  service 
was  to  try  to  procure  information 
wherever  it  could  and  whenever  it  could, 
from  whatever  source  it  could,  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

I  am  confident  that  M.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  the  President  of  Prance,  is  a 
realist  in  that  field.  I  am  confident  that 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  of  England 
is  an  absolute  realist  in  that  field.  I  am 
certain,  having  listened  to  the  words  of 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
of  the  Premier  of  Russia.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  he  is  an  absolute  realist. 

I  will  remember  as  long  as  I  live  some- 
thing   of    Mr.    Khrushchev's    irritation 


when  I  continued  to  pursue  a  line  of 
questioning  with  respect  to  censored  dis- 
patches from  Moscow.  He  finally  turned 
off  that  line  of  questions  by  saying  sim- 
ply, "How  would  we  know  whether  these 
correspondents  were  not  spies?" 

We  know  the  Russians  take  a  pretty 
realistic  estimate  of  who  comes  to  their 
country,  what  their  business  is,  and 
whether  they  are  procuring  information 
which  may  be  useful  for  security  and 
defensive  purposes. 

I  add  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  military  leaders  of  our 
country  are  realists  as  well.  In  that  con- 
cept and  in  that  estimate  they  have  fol- 
lowed a  imttern  which  is  as  old  as  the 
relationships  of  human  beings  of  dif- 
ferent groups  and  tribes,  which  go  back 
thousands  of  years. 

Without  commenting  specifically  upon 
the  incident,  since  I  would  rather  ascer- 
tain, if  I  can,  what  all  the  facts  are.  I 
think  the  statement  I  saw  as  an  ofiBcial 
statement  yesterday  was  marked  by  com- 
plete candor  and  simply  took  account  of 
the  Verities  which  are  involved.  I  am 
certain  that  in  due  com-se  there  will  be 
clarification  and  there  will  be  some  am- 
plification, to  set  it  all  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

The  acting  majority  leader  is  very 
sincerely  correct  when  he  says  this  is  no 
occasion  for  moralizing  upon  the  moral- 
ity or  immorality  of  the  business  of  pro- 
curing information  by  means  of  what- 
ever Intelligence  services  are  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  country.  Such  conduct  has 
been  followed  for  a  long  time.  We  have 
been  supplying  the  funds  which  are  nec- 
essary We  do  not  pry  too  deeply  into 
the  techniques,  the  methods,  and  the  ap- 
proaches which  are  employed,  but  we 
are  certain  that  other  countries,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  are  doing  the  same 
thing,  probably  to  a  degree  that  makes 
some  of  our  efforts  p>ale  perhaps  not 
into  particular  insignificance,  but  at 
least  makes  them  measure  up  as  beint; 
much  smaller  than  the  amount  of  money, 
time,  and  enersy  which  other  nations 
devote  to  the  work 

The  Soviet  Union's  security  network, 
as  eveiTone  knows,  is  really  a  very,  very 
tight  network.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
see  how  it  works.  As  a  member  of  the 
McCarthy  committee  long  ago.  I  remem- 
ber a  good  deal  of  the  testimony  which 
was  offered  at  that  time,  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  efforts  going  on 
in  this  country  to  secure  information 
which  might  be  useful  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Reference  has  been 
made  by  the  minority  leader  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  as  being  an  absolute  realist 
inthas  field. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  provisions 
of  thie  Litvinov-Roosevelt  agreement,  en- 
tered into  in  1933,  provided  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Comintern,  and  that  the  So- 
viets would  refrain  from  espionage  work 
in  this  country,  could  it  not  be  said  that 
there  has  been  constant  violation  rather 
than  observation  of  that  agreement? 

Considering  all  we  know  about  the 
present  efforts  of  espionage  and  subver- 


sion in  this  country,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  America,  and 
others,  would  it  not  also  be  in  order  to  re- 
fer to  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  being  a  prac- 
ticing  realist  and  a  currently  practicing 
realist  in  this  field? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  record  is  an  open 
book  on  that  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
about  8  o'clock  last  Saturday  evening  at 
my  home  in  Lexington  I  received  a  call 
from  a  reporter  of  the  Roanoke  Times 
asking  if  I  knew  that  an  American  plane 
manned  by  a  Virginia  boy  had  been  shot 
down  in  Rassia.  I  said  I  had  heard 
that  news  at  6  o'clock.  The  reporter 
.said  the  A.ssociated  Press  reported  the 
flight  was  authorized 

I  said,  "I  cannot  believe  that  is  true, 
for  any  officer  to  order  a  man  into  Rus- 
sia is  equivalent  to  signing  his  death 
warrant.  For  any  flier  to  go  voluntarily 
into  Russia  is  to  commit  suicide." 

I  had  been  hearing  testimony  pre- 
sented before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  for  13  years.  Never  during  that 
time  were  we  told  what  the  money  was 
to  be  used  for.  It  was  a  deep,  dark 
secret.  I  did  not  know,  and  today  I 
asked  a  number  of  members  of  our  E)e- 
fense  Subcommittee  if  they  knew  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  owned 
and  operated  planes,  and  they  said  they 
did  not.  Consequently,  I  was  positive 
it  was  a  military  plane,  and  that  no  of- 
ficer would  have  directed  the  pilot  of  a 
military  plane  to  fiy  over  Russia. 

The  only  satisfaction  which  I  have 
from  the  tragic  mistake  is  the  one  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  that 
our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  State 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  had  no  re- 
sponsibility. However,  somebody  made 
a  tragic  blunder.  It  was  not  only  a 
tragic  blunder  of  trying  to  send  a  plane 
across  the  continent  of  Russia,  but  in 
violating  the  neutraUty  of  two  friendly 
nations,  for  the  morning  paper  indicates 
that  the  flight  was  to  start  in  Pakistan 
and  to  end  in  the  friendly  country  of 
Norway.  That  was  a  gap  Someone 
made  a  terrible  mistake  in  ordering  the 
flight,  and  it  is  the  second  costly  mis- 
take in  recent  years.  I  point  that  out 
l)ecau.se  we  had  no  notice  that  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Korea  were  poised  to 
attack  South  Korea,  and  when  we  called 
representatives  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  before  us,  they  said: 

We  reported  to  the  President,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  the  Pentagon,  and  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  military  service  that 
the  North  Koreans  had  assembled  close  to 
the  border  an  unusual  quantity  of  heavy 
artillery  and  tanks,  but  It  was  not  our  re- 
sponsibility   to    evaluate    that    Information. 

The  attack  started  and  we  knew  noth- 
ing about  it.  We  never  got  any  expla- 
nation, when  it  would  have  been  so  easy 
to  have  divulged  such  information.  We 
had  no  information  at  all  that  the  at- 
tack was  coming  in  North  Korea  when  it 
did.  catching  us  flatfooted.  We  almost 
lost  the  war  before  we  could  get  into  It 
and  bring  the  necessary  troops  to  bear 
for  our  defense. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 


MANsmLDl  on  thi-  ere  of  a  momentous 
international  peaes  conference,  we  hare 
a  decision  to  make  which  1«  very  em- 
barrassing. As  I  wild.  It  embarrassed  me 
not  to  know  that  the  CIA  had  planes, 
and  I  made  the  ftatement  In  all  good 
faith  that  I  was  shocked,  and  I  would 
not  believe  that  anybody  had  sent  a 
pilot  into  Russian  territory,  as  alleged, 
and  as  has  since  ^en  admitted  by  our 
State  Department 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  listened  with  Intense  interest  and  ap- 
proval to  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
M.\T«sKiELDl,  and  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr  DirksenI,  re- 
garding the  inclder  t  of  the  young  man  in 
our  plane  which  w:is  shot  down  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  I  regret  that  this  plane  was 
shot  down  and  the  young  man  had  to 
parachute  to  safety  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  conference  at  the  simimit  the 
dictator  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  gain 
a  propaganda  advantage  from  this  In- 
cident. 

However,  I  am  neither  surprised  nor 
shocked  by  the  fact  that  It  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  as  their  responsibility  to  be  com- 
pelled to  penetrate  the  Iron  Ctirtain  in 
any  maimer  possible,  and  thus  penetrate 
the  secrecy  which  surrounds  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union  within  its 
borders. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
submarines  off  our  shores.  We  know 
that  the  Russians  are  engaged  In  sur- 
veillance within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  they  have 
spy  rings  operatmg  within  this  country. 
We  know  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
for  those  in  command  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  information  on  the  mis- 
sile strength,  the  submarine  strength,  the 
jet  air  strength,  and  the  rocketry  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

However,  we  In  the  United  States  are 
confronted  with  a  different  situation. 
We  can  obtain  that  kind  of  information 
with  reference  to  the  Soviet  Umon  only 
by  agents  within  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
intelligence  that  we  are  able  to  gather 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  by 
aerial  reconnaissance. 

Therefore,  the  latest  Incident  is  not 
shocking  to  me.  Those  constituents  of 
mine  In  Ohio  who  have  written  to  me. 
saying  that  we  should  forego  the  siun- 
mit  conference  because  of  this  incident, 
are  completely  wrong,  in  my  opinion. 

It  was  with  a  considerable  feelmg  of 
pride  that  I  read  the  candid  and  truth- 
ful statement  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Herter.  Years  ago  I  served  in 
the  House  of  Flepresentatives  with  him. 
He  was  my  colleagv**;  there.  I  regard 
him  as  a  good  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
tradition  of  Cordell  Hull,  Dean  Acheson. 
and  other  great  American  Secretaries  oi 
State. 

I  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  In 
any  conference  in  which  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment will  take  part,  it  will  be  repre- 
sented by  our  determined.  hMiest,  and 
highly  patriotic  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 


Herter  I  am  sure  that  he  la  fuHy  ca- 
pable of  dealing  face  to  face  with  any 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  the  summit  conference 
shotild  be  held.  If  I  were  to  make  a  pre- 
diction about  the  fate  of  the  yoimg  man 
who  had  to  parachute  to  safety  inside 
the  Soviet  Union,  my  prediction  would 
be  that.  Instead  of  being  executed,  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will 
issue  a  statement  on  the  eve  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  that  this  young  man 
will  be  given  safe  conduct  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  America  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts.  Our  country  is  great 
because  of  the  courage,  industry,  intelli- 
gence, and  enterprise  of  the  people  back 
home  from  whom  the  authority  in  this 
country  comes,  not  because  of  a  com- 
paratively few  people  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  Washington. 

How  was  It  possible  for  us  to  ascertain 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has 
a  missile  lead  over  this  Nation,  has  more 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in  op- 
erational status  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
capable  of  striking  targets  within  this 
country  in  perhaps  15  or  20  minutes,  ex- 
cept by  our  intelligence  penetrating  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain?  How  do  we  know 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  submarine  fleet  of  perhaps  450  or 
500  submarines,  with  perhaps  a  3-to-I 
supremacy  over  us — and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Hitler  started  aggressive  war- 
fare with  fewer  than  70  submarines — ex- 
cept by  the  enterprise  and  courage  of 
men  in  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  in  our  Armed  Forces?  It  is  through 
their  reports  that  we  in  the  Senate  se- 
cure the  facts  and  are  able  to  bring 
those  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  people. 

That  is  why  such  acUvJties  are  needed. 
Unfortunately,  this  Nation  is  engaged 
in  a  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
IS  not  of  our  will.  It  is  regrettable  that 
even  a  few  are  losing  their  Uves  in  it. 
But  we  should  face  the  facts. 

We  in  America  are  living  in  a  grim 
period  of  international  anarchy.   Those 
of  our  leaders  who  participate  in  con- 
ferences at  the  summit  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  much  better 
off  if  they  are  fully  informed.    The  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  fully  informed 
is  by  inteUigence.    It  is  unfortunate  if  a 
plane  is  shot  down,  and  the  dictator  of 
the  Soviet  Union  boasts  about  a  new 
rocket  which  .scored  the  hit.    We  should 
be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  be- 
cause of  the  intelligence  we  are  able  to 
obtain,  we  may  also  have  rockets  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  which 
are  fully  capable  of  hitting  their  targets. 
I    am    sorry    to    assert   that    at   the 
moment,  largely  because  of  duplication 
in  our  Armed   Forces,  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  is  t)ehirul  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  rocketry,  Intercontinen- 
tal   ballistic    missiles,    and    submarine 
strength.     We  in  Congress  must  close 
our  ranks  in  order  to  close  that  gap. 
We  must  encourage  meetings  at  the  sum- 
mit and  conferences  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.    The  more  often  those 
conferences  take  place  with  our  dele- 
gation, headed  by  men  of  determination, 
buttressed     by     information     obtained 


through  our  Intelligence,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  will  be  that  we  may  eventually 
have  complete  disarmament,  with  ade- 
quate safegiiards.  Then  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  compelled  to 
abide  by  and  obey  the  agreements  which 
they  enter  Into. 

So,  In  this  hour,  Instead  of  being  criti- 
cal, instead  of  saying  that  we  are  shocked 
with  this  matter,  let  us  be  realists,  as 
are  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Let  us  close  our  ranks  and  back 
up  with  determination  our  leaders  who 
will  participate  in  the  summit  confer- 
ence. We  want  them  to  confer  with  the 
utmost  determination  for  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  American  people.  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  do  just  that. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  I  might  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  , 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  close  ranks  be- 
hind the  President  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
cident about  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  say  he 
knew  nothing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  to 
fly  a  plane  across  the  heartland  of  Rus- 
sia Is  one  which  should  have  been  made 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government  in 
this  country.  I  will  not  dispute  the 
statement  of  the  administration  that  the 
President  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  if 
he  did  not — and  I  hope  he  diti — I  say 
that  that  fact  Is  a  worse  indictment  than 
if  he  had  knowledge  of  it  and  had  ap- 
proved it. 

I  introduced  early  in  this  Congress  a 
resoluticm  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Commission  on  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation. Similar  proposed  legislation 
has  been  introduced  by  other  Members 
of  Congress  in  this  Congress  and  in  pre- 
vious Congresses. 

In  1953,  the  Hoover  Commission  un- 
dertook a  study  of  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation services  in  the  United  States  and 
recommended  that  a  joint  committee  be 
established,  so  that  Congress  might 
exercise  some  kind  of  continuous  sur- 
veillance over  the  intelligence  activities 
of  our  Grovemment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  events  which 
have  occurred  since  1955,  when  this  rec- 
ommendation was  made,  underscore  the 
wisdom  of  that  recommendation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Suez  crisis,  we  were 
told  that  our  Intelligence  Service  had  no 
advance  knowledge,  and  that  we  had 
not  anticipated  any  such  action. 

Again,  in  the  ca.^e  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt,  the  indications  were  that  our  in- 
telligence had  really  not  anticipated 
that  any  such  event  would  occur,  even 
though  we  were  told  that  the  "Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  were 
giving  what  were  taken  to  be  assurances 
of  some  kind  of  support  from  the  United 
States  in  the  event  that  revolts  did  oc- 
cur in  the  middle  European  area. 

When  the  Vice  President  went  to  South 
America  and  was  the  object  of  several 
unpleasant  incidents  in  that  country,  our 
Government  received  ctmflicting  reports. 
Some  said  that  intelligence  had  warned 
against  his  going;  some  said  that  In- 
telligence thought  he  was  going  to  re- 
ceive a  most  pleasant  reception. 
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In  general,  Russian  progress  and  ad- 
vancements in  the  field  of  science  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  to  our  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  administration  expressed 
s\UT>rise  at  the  great  progress  which  WEis 
being  made.  With  the  launching  of  the 
Russian  sputnik  in  1957,  our  Govern- 
ment became  aware  that  Russia  was  no 
longer  a  country  in  which  science  was  in 
its  primitive  stage. 

In  general,  the  intelligence  which  we 
have  received,  or  at  least  that  which  has 
been  given  to  Congress  and  the  public 
with  regard  to  Soviet  activities  has  been 
inadequate  and  behind  the  times. 

Now  we  have  been  confronted  with 
an  incident  which  has  been  variously  re- 
ported and  variously  explained.  A  test 
pilot  for  Lockheed,  we  are  told,  was  fly- 
ing an  intelligence  mission  over  the 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  ascertain 
what  the  facts  are  in  this  case. 

Is  our  intelligence  now  being  let  out 
on  contract  to  private  enterprise?  Is 
this  the  explanation  we  are  to  accept?  I 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  question.  I  hope  he  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposition  of  establishing  a 
Joint  Commission  on  Intelligence  and 
Information.  I  think  this  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  rests  on  the  entire  Congress, 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  but  one 
which  rests  particularly  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I.  too,  am  disturbed 
about  the  comment  that  the  aircraft  in 
question  was  being  piloted  by  a  Lock- 
heed test  pilot  having  civilian  status.  I 
am  also  disturbed  about  the  position 
which  NASA  may  play  in  this  particular 
picture,  as  evidenced  by  one  of  the  news- 
paper articles. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota recalls  that  in  1958  Congress  author- 
ized NASA  as  an  independent  agency, 
and  declared  that  it  was  the  E>olicy  of  the 
United  States  that  activity  in  space 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes, 
8uad  authorized  NASA  in  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  toward  that  end. 

It  was  further  declared  that  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  directed  by  the  Space 
agency,  and  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  assume  all  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  peace  and  security 
of  our  country  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary operations. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  whether,  if  NASA  is  actually 
involved  in  this  matter,  it  would  appear 
to  him  that  they  have  far  exceeded  their 
constitutional  authority  as  designated  by 
Congress  in  the  Space  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  certainly 
would  be  in  clear  violation  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  would  prejudice  the  po- 
sition of  NASA,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
an  agency  having  potentially  great  in- 
fluence for  peace. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CANNON.  In  one  of  the  news- 
papers I  saw  an  article  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  perhaps  NASA  had  loaned 
the  airplane,  which  presumably  it 
owned,  to  some  other  agency,  for  oper- 
ation in  that  area. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  section  201(e)  c4),  of  title 
n  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958.  Subsection  (e)  of  section 
201  covers  the  specific  duties  of  the 
President,  and  provides,  among  other 
things : 

In  oonlonnity  with  the  provUlona  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President 


Anfl  now  I  drop  down  to  subsection 

i4)  — 

(4i  provide  for  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.^dmlOistration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  all  such  activities,  and  specify 
which  of  such  activities  may  be  earned  on 
concurrently  by  both  such  agencies  notwith- 
standing the  assignment  of  primary  respon- 
sibility therefor  to  one  or  the  other  of  such 
agencies. 

In  view  of  that  provision  and  also  in 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  the  President  dis- 
claims any  knowledge  of.  or  responsibil- 
ity for,  this  incident,  would  it  appear 
that  if  NASA  has.  in  effect,  engaged  in 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  authority  of  the  President.  NASA 
has  thereby  exceeded  its  authority,  inso- 
far ae  this  act  of  Congress  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  certainly  must 
answer  the  Senators  question  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  must  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent, either  himself  or  through  his 
agents  or  representatives,  has  failed  to 
meet  the  respKjnsibility  which  the  Con- 
gress has  imposed  upon  him  by  means  of 
that  act. 

But  this  is  not  surprising,  because  the 
thesis  under  which  this  administration 
seems  to  operate  is  one  which  has  devel- 
oped under  the  French  monarchy,  which 
was  that  if  anything  went  WTong.  the 
King  was  not  to  be  blamed,  but  the  fault 
was  to  be  placed  on  one  of  his  advisers. 
It  was  said  that  that  led  to  civil  obe- 
dience. But  it  did  not  lead  to  good  gov- 
ernment. 

I  fear  that  the  same  thesis  is  being 
followed  by  the  present  administration 
of  thie  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether,  in  view  of  these  cir- 
cumatances.  it  appears  that  at  least  this 
incident  was  very  poorly  timed,  most  ill 
conceived,  and  very  improperly  handled, 
regardless  of  who  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility or  is  chargeable  with  it.  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  in  order  to  derive  some  benefits 
and  some  good  out  of  the  forthcoming 
conference. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  The  ac- 
curacy of  his  conclusions  and  oteerva- 
tlona  is  obvious ;  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contributions. 


Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  as  an 
American.  I  am  most  gratified  that,  with 
regard  to  the  plane  incident,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  has  made  a  prompt 
appeal  for  national  unity,  and  has  said 
this  is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  keep 
their  heads  and  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  unity  of  the  country.  I  am  also  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  whip 
(Mr.  Mansfield  1  has  assumed — as  he  al- 
ways does — a  responsible  attitude  in  a 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  critical  devel- 
opments in  our  national  life. 

I  particularly  deplore  any  attempt  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  a  situation 
which  evolves  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  intelligence  forces  of  the 
United  States  at  all  times  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  this  would  be  a  very  good 
time  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  what  kmd  of  furor 
would  arise  if  our  forces  were  not  alert; 
what  sort  of  reaction  would  be  expected 
from  the  country  and  from  the  Congress 
if  it  were  to  appear  that  explosions,  the 
development  of  new  and  terrible  weap- 
ons, or  secret  activities  of  a  menacmg  and 
hostile  nature,  were  taking  place  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  we 
were  unaware  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Second  World 
War,  I  was  a  naval  intelligence  officer  m 
the  Pacific;  and  I  think  it  is  the  height 
of  naivete  for  anyone  to  contend  that  es- 
pionage is  not  practiced  by  all  major  na- 
tions at  all  times. 

Not  to  admit  that  we  are  embarrassed 
by  this  event  would  be  a  lack  of  candor. 
Not  to  admit  that  we  have  violated  the 
11th  commandment — namely.  Thou 
Shalt  not  get  caught — would  also  be  a 
lack  of  candor. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  far 
worse  if  our  country  were  not  alert  to 
detect  any  activity,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  which  menaces  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  suppose  it  is  to  be  exr>ected  that  some 
people,  at  some  times,  in  some  places, 
will  attempt  to  make  political  capital  of 
an  event  of  that  kind.  The  responsible 
leadership  of  this  body  has  not  done  so. 
I  would  not  in  the  least  be  surprised  to 
find  .someone  writing  in  the  press  or 
.some  other  person  attempt  to  link  this 
incident  to  the  West  Virginia  primary  or 
to  some  other  unrelated  event. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  plain  facts,  as 
I  view  them,  are  that  we  are  supporting, 
and  we  must  support,  the  mtelligcnce  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States:  and  that  if 
those  intelligence  activities  have  fallen 
short,  we  have  the  right  to  inquire  and 
to  investigate.  I  raise  no  objection  to 
having  the  Congress  Inform  itself  fully 
of  the  circumstances  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
investigating  to  determine  the  facts  and 
investigating  for  political  advantage 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress,  and  this 
body  m  particular,  inasmuch  as  I  speak 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  confine  itself 
to  a  determination  of  the  facts,  and  that 
such  inquiry  be  at  all  times  carefully 
limited  to  protecttog  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  protectmg  the  mil- 
itary £Uid  civilian  methods  by  which  we 


assure  that  security,  and  that  at  all  times 
we  be  sure  that  we  strike  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  proper  administration 
of  the  program  and  the  necessity  for  the 
program  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  both  bearmg 

this  date  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) .     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 
[Prom   the  New  York  Herald   Tribune.  May 
9. 1060] 
OtTB  Plane  Was  Shot  Down 
Tliere   la   no   obscuring   the   fact    that    the 
prestige   of   the    United   States   has   received 
a   blow.     When    the    Russians   shot   down    a 
rtconnalssance    plane    deep    In    their    terri- 
tory,  captured   Uie   pilot    and    his   filnifi   and 
discovered    hU    flight    plan.    Premier    Khru- 
shchev    exploited     the     event     with     great 
shrewdness  to  undercut  the  American  stand 
at  the  summit 

The  special  dlfBculty  at  this  time  is  that 
the  summit  conference  is  generally  expected 
to  deal  m(J6Uy  with  Intangibles  The  chief 
hope  of  the  world  Is  fur  some  relaxation  of 
tensions  springing  from  the  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  government.  To  achieve  that  and 
to  avert  pressures  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  expected  to  exert  for  a  change  In  the 
status  of  Berlin  and  Germany,  the  West 
must  bring  Into  play  all  the  moral  authority 
It  can  muster. 

In  the  eyes  of  very  many  that  moral  au- 
thority has  been  Impaired  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment Even  those  who  accept  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  maintaining  intelligence 
services  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  massive  military  machine  poised  against 
the  free  world  by  the  Soviet  Union  must 
question  why  this  particular  flight — on  the 
face  of  It  a  very  dangerous  one — was  made 
at  this  particular  time 

Perhaps  Uie  answer  may  never  be  Itnown 
to  the  public.  In  the  nature  of  things,  in- 
telligence activities  are  secret  In  virtually  all 
their  aspects — If  any  of  the  latter  become 
known.  It  is  almost  always  an  error  In  this 
Instance,  the  United  States  must  face  up  to 
the  consequences  of  such  an  error.  But 
the  consequences  should  not  be  overstated. 
In  the  first  place,  the  downing  of  the 
American  plane,  however  costly  Its  diplo- 
matic and  propaganda  effects,  U  no  argu- 
ment whatever  against  Intelligence  work  In 
general.  The  world  In  which  we  live  makes 
such  work  supremely  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  and  all  Its  allies. 

The  number  of  Communist  spies  who  have 
been  caught,  the  ramifications  of  their  net- 
work of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversion 
are  common  knowledge.  To  meet  this  by  the 
most  efficient  possible  system  of  Intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  Is  a  first  respor^sl- 
blllty  of  any  free  government 

In  the  second  place,  however  gleeful  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  press  m^y  be 
over  the  episode,  whatever  doubts  It  may 
stir  among  the  uninformed.  It  does  not  affect 
In  the  slightest  the  basic  goals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  West. 

The  freedom  of  3  million  residents  of  West 
Berlin  is  no  less  Important  because  of  the 
public  revelation  that  the  United  Stetes  has 
engaged  In  a  form  of  reconnaissance  that 
both  sides  have  practiced  for  years.  The 
safeguarding  of  West  Germany  Is  no  lees 
significant.  The  need  for  controlled  dis- 
armament Is  even  more  evident. 


Finally,  whUe  many  Americans  will  be  dis- 
turbed and  unhappy  over  the  equivocal  posi- 
tion In  which  their  Government  has  been 
placed,  there  Is  no  disunity  here.  The 
American  people  Insist  that  their  guardians 
be  alert.  If  that  Involves  errors  or  incidents 
the  price  may  t)e  high — but  not  as  high  as 
being  taken  unawares  by  aggression.  Sena- 
tor Lyndon  Johnson,  In  offering  his  support 
and  that  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
President  In  this  crisis,  put  the  fundamental 
American  reaction  well : 

•We  do  not  know  Just  how  far  Premier 
Khrushchev  Intends  to  push  his  saber  rat- 
tling But  we  do  know  just  how  far  Ameri- 
cans Intend  to  go  to  preserve  their  free- 
doms— right  to  the  limit.  And  by  that  I 
mean  all  Americans — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crau  alike.' 


I  Prom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    May    9. 

1960) 

Facing  Up  to  Realities 
The  State  Department  has  made  the  best 
ol  a  bad  situation  in  explaining  the  mission 
of  the  U.S.  plane  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
says  was  shot  down  over  Russian  territory. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  shocked  by  the 
State  Departments  pronouncement  Some 
And  It  hard  to  believe  this  country  would 
engage  deliberately  in  activities  intended  to 
learn  secrets  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Serious  errors  of  judgment  may  have  been 
made  somewhere  In  the  ranks  of  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence when  the  American  plane  was  per- 
mitted to  fly  over  the  Soviet  border  so  close 
to  the  scheduled  opening  of  Important  East- 
West  summit  talks  in  Paris  1  week  from 
today  The  United  States  and  allies  find 
themselves  In  an  extremely  embarrassing 
and  dlsadvantageotis  position  as  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev gloats  over  the  alleged  capture  and 
confession  of  an  American  spy. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  condemn 
whoever  was  responsible  for  this  flight  until 
all  the  facts  are  known.  The  situation  Is 
muddled  at  the  moment  While  a  serious 
blunder  appears  to  have  been  made  by  some- 
one. It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  a  func- 
tion of  Intelligence  is  to  safeguard  the  Na- 
tion against  surprise  attack  at  all  times. 

Suspension  of  U.S.  flights  near  the  Russian 
border  during  the  presummlt  period  would 
.seem  on  the  surface  a  wise  move  to  avert 
precisely  the  kind  of  crisis  -which  now  has 
arisen  But  an  important  question  Is 
whether  the  plane  was  sent  aloft  for  some 
purpose  essential  to  American  security. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  VS.  intelli- 
gence operations  along  the  Iron  Curtain  had 
been  suspended  until  after  the  summit  con- 
ference in  the  Interests  of  peace  and  good- 
will. And  suppose  that  Russia  took  advan- 
tage of  this  lapse  in  American  security  to 
stage  a  surprise  foray  aaginst.  say.  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Under  such  circumstances  the  very 
persons  who  now  loudly  condemn  U.S.  In- 
telligence ofScers  for  sending  a  plane  over 
Russia  would  protest  even  louder  their  fail- 
ure to  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  someone 
in  Congress  quoting  the  latest  intelligence 
estimates  of  Russian  military  strength.  It 
has  long  been  obvious  that  such  Information 
Is  obtained  through  a  system  of  espionage, 
whether  conducted  from  the  air  or  on  the 
ground.  As  the  State  Department  said,  "In- 
teUlgence  coUecUon  activities  are  practiced 
by  all  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  been  lagging  behind  In  this  field." 

DUclosure  of  the  U.S.  plane's  real  mission 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  bad  faith  on 
Government  spokesmen  who  previously  said 
the  aircraft  was  on  a  weather  research  flight. 
It  is  common  procedure  for  Intelligence  op- 
erations to  be  disguised  and  many  persons 
In  official  cap«w:lty  may  have  thought  the 
purpose  was  weather  research . 


Of  Immediate  urgency  is  the  need  for  a 
personal  Interview  with  the  pilot  of  the 
plane  by  American  Embassy  ofiQclals  In  Mos- 
cow. This  might  shed  new  Ught  on  the 
story  of  the  pilot's  confession. 

Senator  Ltndon  Johnson,  we  believe,  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  country  and  gave 
good  advice  to  the  American  people  In  issu- 
ing a  prompt  appeal  for  national  unity.  The 
Democratic  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
did  not  exaggerate  In  the  slightest  when  he 
said  "there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  serious  In- 
ternational crisis  may  be  In  the  making." 
This  Is,  as  Johnson  said,  a  "time  for  all 
Americans  to  keep  their  heads"  and  "dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  unity  of  the  country." 

It  is  a  time,  too,  for  aU  Americans  to  face 
up  to  the  grim  realities  of  the  cold  war  and 
not  be  misled  by  Khrushchev's  self-right- 
eous sneers  at  the  Integrity  of  the  United 
States. 

disarmament  and  the  recent  airplane 
incident 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
in  this  morning's  mail  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  a  resolution  in  rela- 
tion to  disarmament.  This  resolution, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  facts  which  de- 
veloped yesterday  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  plane  that  was  shot  down 
over  Russia,  caused  me  ask  myself  a  few 
questions.  I  remember  back  in  the  early 
1930's  when  the  Japanese  walked  out 
on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  remember 
tliat  the  great  talk  then  was  disarma- 
ment, and  after  the  First  World  War 
we  did  partially  disarm.  We  dismantled 
a  great  deal  of  our  Navy,  and  the  hopes 
and  the  prayers  of  all  the  people  were 
toward  the  end  that  war  would  be  no 
more. 

Then  I  remember  that,  after  the  Jap- 
anese walked  out  at  Geneva,  they  started 
building  up  their  forces.  I  remember 
that  Pearl  Harbor  then  came  upon  us. 
We  were  asleep,  and  thought  it  could  not 
happen.  I  remember  listening  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  give  his  tremendous  chal- 
lenge, and  we  declared  war. 

Another  question  that  came  to  my 
mind  was:  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
shooting  down  of  our  plane?  Would  it 
afifect  the  summit  conference?  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  answer  is,  "No." 
We  have  been  playing  poker  too  long. 
Khrushchev  is  one  of  the  great  inter- 
national poker  players  on  the  world 
stage.  He  came  over  to  this  country. 
We  took  him  in.  He  went  back.  A  few 
months  ago  we  thought  everything  was 
going  to  be  as  sweet  as  honey,  and  then 
he  started  in  with  his  abuse.  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  received  letters  from 
people  telling  us  that  the  thing  to  do  is 
disarm. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
every  man  who  will  sit  down  at  the  coun- 
cil table  and  everyone  who  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  negotiations  will  be  men 
who  know  history.  The  plane  incident 
vmdoubtedly  has  had  a  great  eflfect  upon 
the  people  in  America,  whose  eyes  were 
again  closine:,  as  they  were  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  bluster  of 
Khrushchev  is  some  more  of  his  poker- 
playing  attitude.  He  knows  that  for  a 
long  time  we  have  had  our  airplanes 
along  the  boundary  line. 

As  was  stated  on  the  floor  today, 
Khrushchev's  agents  are  right  in  the 
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United  States.  They  mre  in  South  Amer- 
ica.   They  are  In  every  capital  of  South 
America.     They  are   in  the  e^onage 
game  24  hours  a  day.    If  we  read  some 
of  the  comments  in  the  European  papers, 
we  would  think  the  common  people  of 
Europe  have  their  eyes  closed  to  the 
realities  of  Me.    Why  do  we  have  our 
Army  over  there?    Why  do  we  have  our 
bases  in  Turkey.  Greece,  and  elsewhere? 
Why  do  we  have  our  airplanes  there?    It 
must  be  that  we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  deterrent.   It  must  be.  as  a  Sen- 
ator said  on  the  floor  a  Uttle  while  ago. 
that  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  what 
Is  going  on  behind  the  so-called  Iron 
Curtain.    Khrushchev  knows  what  is  go- 
ing on  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Cvu:- 
tain  in  every  nation  in  Europe — in  fact, 
in  every  nation  in  the  world.     Conse- 
quently, when  people  talk  about  this  in- 
cident  having  a   bad   effect   upon  the 
simimit  conference.  I  cannot  agree.    In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  means  there  are 
going  to  be  realists  there ;  and  the  great- 
est realist  of  all  will  be  Khrushchev  him- 
self. 

The  President,  after  Camp  David,  of 
which  Khrushchev  talked  so  much,  and 
after  the  experience  of  the  last  several 
months  with  Khrushche\',  is  certainly 
alert. 

One  other  word,  Mr.  President.  Some 
persons  want  to  place  responsibility  for 
this  incident  somewhere.  I  ask  them 
again.  Why  do  we  have  airplanes  in 
Europe?  Why  are  we  training  some  of 
our  young  men  in  the  intelligence  field? 
Of  course,  we  are  not  supposed  to  in- 
vade another  country,  but  we  are  living 
in  a  time  when  it  is  important  for  us  to 
know  what  is  going  on  behind  that  Iron 
Curtain.  As  was  stated,  we  have  had 
reconnaissance  planes  for  a  long  time. 
What  about  Russia?  Does  Russia  have 
some?  Yes.  Do  those  airplanes  cross 
the  boundary  lines?  Well,  we  have  not 
shot  any  of  them  down,  but  they  do  not 
have  to  fly  Across  the  boundary-  lines  to 
get  the  information  they  want,  because 
they  have  their  people  in  every  nation 

of  the  world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  Senate  is  operating 
under  the  3-minute  limitation.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  ask  for  more  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
^>jJc  unanimous  consent  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  proceed 
for  another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  yield.  I 
have  no  desire  to  urge  him  not  to  com- 
plete his  speech,  but  how  much  longer 
does  he  wish  to  take?  I  have  something 
to  present  for  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  finish  in  about 
60  seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Please  take  more  than 
that 

Mr.  WILEY.  Such  courtesy  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  really  beyond  the 
stage  at  which  I  can  thank  the  Senators 


for  their  complimentary  attitude,  but  I 
do  wish  to  express  my  gratitude. 

I  was  reasoning  out  loud,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  effect  of  the  news  of  the 
jyKf^f^ing  down  of  our  plane.  I  think 
mora  than  ever  it  will  mean  we  will  be 
alert.  The  American  people  will  be  alert. 
The  Armed  Forces  will  be  alert. 

It  may  have  an  effect  on  the  coming 
conference,  that  those  who  are  engineer- 
ing the  deal  will  become  more  realistic 
and  Will  realize  that  some  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found  which  will  brinp  about 
a  partial  disarmament — ^not  a  partial  dis- 
armament of  alertness  but  a  partial  dis- 
armament In  the  weapons  of  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  the  reso- 
lution of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

BCSCfcUTION    or    THK    UNIVCaSITT    OF    WlSCON- 
SIX lilLWAUKEE 

To  tfie  Honorable  Christian  A    Herter.  Edi- 
tors of  the  Milicitulcee  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel,   the    Governor   of    Wisconsin,    the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  Wiscon- 
sin xn  the  Confress  of  the  United  States: 
TUe  current  dUarmiunent  negotiations  at 
Oentva    and    the    Impending    BUimnlt    taUs 
linp«l    ufl.    members    of    the    faculty    of    the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee,  to  rec- 
ommend   to    your    attention    the    following 
statement,  originally  prepared  and  endorsed 
by    106    members    of    the    faculty    of    Johns 
Hopkins    University    and    Goucher    College. 
This  statement  represents  our  personal  views : 
Never  have  the  peoples  of  the  world  spent 
so  much  on  armament  in  time  of  peace  and 
nev«r  have  they   been  bo  insecure      During 
the  past  year  the  arms  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  more  Intense  than  ever.     The  con- 
tinuing  spread   of    nuclear    weapons    to    an 
enlarging    circle    of    nations    Increases    the 
danger  of  war  and  makes  disarmament  ever 
more  dlfflciUt.     The  survival   of   civilization 
reqUlree  the  control  of  armaments  of  un- 
limited  power  and    their  eventual   elimina- 
tion as  Instruments  of  national  policy. 

■"The  Soviets  In  disarmament  negotiation.^ 
hav»  shown  suspicion  of  American  proposals 
for  Inspection  and  control,  and  our  own  rep- 
resentatives have  been  reluctant  to  consider 
any  scheme  that  would  not  eliminate  every 
risk  of  deception.  But  every  alternative  open 
to  1«he  United  States  involves  risk.  Insist- 
ency upon  a  perfect  system  only  Insures  that 
there  will  be  no  inspection  and  no  control, 
the  result  mvist  be  an  unrestricted  arms 
raca  which  sooner  or  later  will  almost  cer- 
tainly bring  about  unrestricted  nuclear  war. 
The  present  impasse  must  be  broken. 

"Serious  as  are  the  conflicting  Interefta 
between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR., 
botft.  countries,  we  believe,  have  been  too 
preoccupied  with  their  differences  and  not 
enotigh  concerned  with  their  common  gtials. 
Americans  need  not  shed  all  their  skepticism 
about  Soviet  words  and  actions:  successful 
Intamatinnal  agreenienta  are  ba.sed  more  on 
mutual  advantage  than  on  tru.««t.  Although 
the  prevailing  attitude  of  distrust  has  made 
agreement  difficult,  the  American  and  Soviet 
positions  on  a  test  ban  are  now  very  close 
as  B  result  of  mutual  concessions.  Any 
resolution  of  the  remaining  differences  is 
preferable  to  the  dangers  which  would  follow 
a  breakdown  of  negotiations. 

"The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  stroni?  common  interest  In  preventing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  apptears 
Inetltable  witbout  an  sigreenMnt  to  stop 
teeUlng.  Recent  adinlntartTatlon  me^estlons 
that  such  weapons  be  furnished  to  .\mcrican 


allies  would,  tf  carried  out,  Jeop^rdlae  fur- 
ther negotiations  to  end  the  anna  race. 

"We  bellere  tbat  ttoe  test  ban  U  an  eeaan- 
tlal    first   etep    toward    oompreheniilve    arms 

control.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  we  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  should,  if  necessary,  accept 
considerable  risks  to  achieve  the  goal  ol 
general  disarmament  in  order  to  avoid  the 
far  greater  risks  attendant  upon  continuing 
tJlie  arms  race  " 

Arthur  P.  Becker.  Prof  obboc  of  Bconomlca; 
Neal  BUilni?s,  Professor  of  Elementary 
■duration;  Mrs.  Lola  Orlggs.  Profees.)r 
of    Kementary    Education;    Lee    Law- 
rence.    Professor     of    History;     James 
March.  Professor  of  Commerce;    L    H. 
Matthews,   Professor   and    Director    of 
Financial  Aids;   H    O   Kngelmann,  A»- 
aocute     Profe«.sar     of     Sociology     and 
Anthropology;    Oerald    Olea-son.    Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Eaementary   Educa- 
tion;   J     K.    Leer.    Associate    Profe&sor 
of    Commerce;    John    L.    Phelan.    As- 
sociate Professor  of  History:  T    D   Hin- 
der,   Associate    Professor    of    Sociology 
and  Anthropology:   C    O    Screven.  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Psychology;   Don- 
ald   R     Shea.    Associate    Professor    of 
Political    Science;    Mrs     Prelda    Volgt, 
Associate  Professor  of  German ;  T    W. 
Walton.  Associate  Professor  of  Eemen- 
tary      Bducatlon;      Manuel      Gottlieb. 
Visiting    Associate    Professor    of    Eco- 
nomics:     Harold      Altman,      Asslsti^nt 
Professor  of  Art;  Martin  L  Cohnstaedt, 
Assistant  Professor    of    Sociology    and 
Anthropology;    Bernard    Knleger.    As- 
sistant Professor  of  English;  Ted  Kruy- 
nlk.    Assistant    Professor   cf   Art:    Eric 
Schenker,   Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics;    Harold      .\ltman.     A.«!sistant 
Professor    of    Sociology    and     Anthro- 
pology:    Marvin    Summers,     Asaistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science;   J    Dale 
Chastaln,       Instructor      of      Political 
Science:  JtisUn  Replogle.  Instructor  of 
English;    Peter  Sinclair,   Instructor   of 
Art:      Mrs      C.     Shannon.     A.     Clarke 
Hogciisuck. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  all  of  us  were  tremendously 
shocked  to  read  in  the  paper  and  to 
hear  over  the  radio  the  account  of  the 
shooting  down  of  an  American  plane 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  The  one  thing 
that  we  must  derive  from  this  incident 
is  that  the  cold  war  is  still  going  on. 
We  must  remember  that  Communist 
dogma,  doctrine,  and  philo.sot*iy  is 
pledged  to  the  de.struction  of  all  that  we 
in  the  free  world  hold  dear.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
tinuing to  seek  ways  and  means  of  sub- 
verting us  and  taiung  us  over,  destroy- 
ing our  system  in  whatever  way  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  them.  They  obviously 
know  a  grreat  deal  about  us.  They  have 
not  only  an  efficient  espionage  system, 
but  we  in  this  democracy  and  free  world 
continue  to  reveal  facts  and  figures  about 
almost  everytliing  which  we  have  any- 
way. They  do  know  a  lot  about  us. 
Those  in  our  Government  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  protect  and  defend  us 
against  what  might  be  at  any  moment 
an  onslaught  from  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  find  out 
everything  IJiat  is  possible  to  find  out 
about  the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  they  did  not  do  so,  those  who  are 
charged  witli  the  ree?x>nsibility,  which  I 
presume  are  the  CIA  and.  in  some 
measure,  the  Defense  Department,  I  be- 
lieve would  be  dilatory  in  their  respon- 


sibility to  provide  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  unfortu- 
nate fact  about  this  particular  episode 
is  that  this  particular  plane  was  shot 
down,  and  the  world  is  now  reminded 
that  we  live  in  a  cold  and  difficult  world. 
that  things  have  not  eased  off  a  great 
deal  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
soft  conversation  and  soft  and  appeas- 
ing words  from  time  to  time  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  ideology 
hardness  still  exists.  They  have  pledged 
and  dedicated  their  resources  to  the  de- 
struction of  democracy,  and  particu- 
larl>'  to  the  destruction  of  the  system 
under  which  we  live.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  events  have  turned  out  the  way 
they  have,  but  I  beUeve  the  lesson  we 
must  remind  ourselves  always  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  while  from  time  to  time 
the  cold  war  gets  a  little  colder  and  then 
moves  into  a  hot  stage — fortunately, 
not  a  shooting  stage — nonetheless  the 
hard,  ideological  fact  still  exists  that  the 
Communists  are  seeking  ways  to  get  ad- 
vantage of  us,  and  in  our  own  interest, 
to  protect  ourselves  from  them,  we  must 
continue  In  every  way  we  can  to  learn 
what  are  their  intentions,  and  specifi- 
cally what  are  their  capabilities. 

I  hope  this  particular  episode  will  not 
necessarily  put  us  on  the  defensive  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  go  to  the  summit 
conference.     I  do  not  think  it  need  put 
us  on  the  defensive.     I  believe  this  is  a 
fact    of    life    which    almost    everybody 
realized  was  going   on.     Almost  every- 
one realized  that  we  are  trying  to  gather 
information    about    the    Soviet    Union 
wherever  and  whenever  we  can.     That 
we  are  doing  so  is  now  before  the  pub- 
lic.   We  would  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
if  we  were  not  pursuing  this  course.     We 
would  be  dereUct  in  our  duty  if  we  were 
not  attempting  to  learn  everything  that 
we  could  about  them.     Now  that  it  is 
out,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
cause  for  us  to  go  on  the  defensive.     It 
is  unfortunate  the  information  has  been 
revealed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was. 
Nevertheless  I  think  the  long  and  estab- 
Ushed    record    demonstrates    that    our 
whole  purpose  and  intention  is  defen- 
sive in  nature.     We  have  not  over  the 
course  of  20  years  sought  to  be  aggres- 
sive against  any  comtry.     We  have  not 
sought  to  take  over  any  country,  either 
through  mihtary  aggression  or  subver- 
sion, and  when  we  seek  information  it 
IS  only  in  the  nature  of  acquiring  exact 
information  so  thai  we  may  defend  our- 
selves and  so  that  *e  may  defend  other 
nations  who  are  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  and  whi)m  we  list  in  the  free 
world  bloc.    I  believe  we  have  the  duty 
to  learn  everything  we  can  about  them. 
Therefore  I  hope   ind  expect  that  this 
incident  should  not  put  us  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  I  hope  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  not  think  it  has. 

I  hope  the  peop'.e  of  this  Nation  will 
not  think  it  has  put  us  into  a  difficult 
situation  with  respoct  to  the  forthcom- 
ing developments  at  the  summit  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  be  associated  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathkesI.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  if  the  Russians  were  half  as 
tolerant  and  free  in  letting  American 
citizens  travel  over  Russia  as  we  are  to- 
ward Russian  citizens  traveling  over  the 
United  States,  events  like  this  would  not 
occur.  Only  about  a  year  or  two  ago  an 
aerial  picture  of  the  Washington  area 
was  published  in  a  Washington  news- 
paper. I  suppose  every  Russian  could 
get  an  aerial  picture  of  every  city  m  the 
United  States  without  having  to  fly  mil- 
itary planes  over  the  United  States. 
They  have  access  to  all  this  informa- 
tion, and  yet  we  are  denied  any  infor- 
mation as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SMOTHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
completely  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  J.  We 
give  iriformation  to  the  Russians  which 
they,  of  course,  do  not  give  to  us,  and 
yet  we  in  our  own  interest  have  to  find 
out  what  we  can  about  what  they  are 
doing,  and  if  our  jjeople  did  not  do  so, 
they  would  be  derelict  in  their  duty  and 
exposing  us  to  an  unnecessary  danger. 
Undoubtedly  the  plan  did  not  work  as 
undoubtedly  somebody  had  planned  it 
would  work  I  suppose  it  was  planned 
so  that  the  men  would  not  be  detected. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
justification  for  us  suddenly  to  throw  up 
our  hands  in  holy  horror  and  say,  "This 
should  not  go  on." 

In  this  practical  world  in  which  Soviet 
Russia  is  pledged  to  destroy  us  and  are 
building  capabilities  to  destroy  us  we 
have  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles  of  the  CIA.  and  the  President  win 
move  on  in  their  efforts  to  demonstrate, 
probably  from  this  particular  incident, 
that  it  would  be  better  all  around  if  we 
could  have  inspection  as  we  have  asked 
for  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  country, 
so  that  we  can  on  that  inspection  bring 
about  a  disarmament  proposal  by  which 
we  would  disarm  and  they  would  disarm, 
so  that  this  kind  of  action  would  not  be 
necessary-  It  lends  emphasis  to  the 
thought  that  we  should  pursue  a  mean- 
ingful and  useful  disarmament  program 
coupled  with  a  proper  inspection  pro- 
gram so  that  we  can  lessen  attention  and 
do  away  with  this  kind  of  espionage  sys- 
tem on  their  part  as  well  as  on  ours. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  discussed  this  matter  with  any  other 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; therefore,  what  I  shall  say  at  this 
time  represents  my  own  thinking. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  feel  some  responsibility  in 
connection  with  international  develop- 
ments; and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  ad- 
ministration suggest  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  head  of  the  CIA,  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles,  and  to  others,  that  they  tell  us 
what  happened  in  Russia,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  plane  that  was  shot 
down. 

I  understand  they  have  limited  the 
explanation,  at  least  at  this  time,  In  par- 
ticular, to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  chairmen  and  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 


As  one  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  wish  to  protest  against 
this  situation — not  against  the  giving  of 
the  information  to  them,  but  against  the 
fact  that  the  information  is  not  being 
given  to  every  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

This  Russian  matter  is  very  serious, 
very  embarrassing,  and  very  humiliating. 
If  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  to  accept  their  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  service  on  that 
committee,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  facts,  and  to  have  them 
today,  not  tomorrow. 

So  I  want  the  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  know 
how  I  feel,  and  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
how  I  feel,  and  I  want  the  administra- 
tion to  know  how  I  feel. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  tighten  up  our  ac- 
tivities and  our  actions  and  our  thoughts, 
and  to  clarify  our  policies,  and  to  know 
in  what  direction  the  country  is  going 
and  what  is  occurring,  and  not  constant- 
ly be  put  in  the  position  of  being  em- 
barassed  and  humiliated  and  having  to 
deal  without  knowledge  of  the  full  and 
complete  facts  in  connection  with  inci- 
dents which  develop  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  prove  embarassing  to  me,  both 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
execution  of  one's  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
pends completely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  and  the  knowledge  he 
has  concerning  the  problems  which  are 
to  be  solved.  If  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  is  not  in  the  possession  of  a 
member  of  the  committee,  his  ultimate 
judgment  can  be  rooted  only  in  guesses, 
and  never  in  facts.  If  it  happens  that 
his  judgment  Is  rooted  in  facts,  it  cwnes 
only  as  an  accident.  That  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  method  of  trying  to  ex- 
ecute his  duty. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  basic  facts 
surroimding  the  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  Soviet.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  I  at  this  time  condone  or  do 
not  condone  what  has  happened.  I  will 
not  believe  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  not  in  the  United  States  many  repre- 
sentatives of  Communist  Russia  said 
other  Communist  nations  that  are  gath- 
ering information  about  what  we  are 
doing. 

In  our  system  of  government  the  abil- 
ity to  get  information  is  simpler  for  the 
Soviet  to  get  than  it  is  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  get  it  from  the  Soviet.  Hence, 
the  Soviet,  though  it  is  complaining, 
should  remember  that  in  its  methods  of 
operation  it  imdoubtedly  has,  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  country,  persons  who 
are  spying  and  trying  to  get  possession 
of  information  that  will  serve  the  cause 
of  Russia.  That  fact,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  I  at  this  time  condone  what 
has  happened.  I  would  like  to  know. 
We  have  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
We  rely  upon  it  for  information  given  to 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committees  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  win  agree  with  me  that  as  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
he  and  I  are,  we  ought  to  have  the  facts; 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  have  already  said 
that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  has 
stated  It.  I  wanted  to  emphasize  that 
fact.  That  was  the  purpose  of  my  say- 
ing what  I  jTist  said.    We  do  not  get  the 

facts.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  cannot  pass 
judgment  upon  these  facts.  Why  they 
would  ignore  every  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  except  two  Is 
something  I  shall  never  understand. 
Are  we  second-class  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  second-class  citizens?  My 
people  of  Indiana  want  me  to  have  the 
facts  as  best  I  can  ascertain  them  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  that  is  true  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  do  not  get 
the  facts.  I  am  not  criticizing  anybody 
for  what  happened  over  there,  because  I 
do  not  know  the  facts.  I  am  Just  plead- 
ing to  get  the  facts,  and  I  know  that  is 
what  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes 
to  have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  this  morning's 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  suggested  to  the  chairman  that 
Sttcretary  of  State  Herter  and  Mr.  Dulles 
should  appear  before  our  committee.  I 
made  that  suggestion  on  the  basis  of 
wanting  to  learn  the  background  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  Incident  In  the  So- 
viet. About  5  or  10  minutes  ago.  the 
SenAtor  fnan Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  told 
me  that  Mr.  Dulles,  of  the  Central  In- 
ttiligence  Agency,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  were  in  a  meeting  room  down- 
stairs, to  be  attended  by  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
one  other  committee.  I  went  to  that 
room  and  gained  admittance  only  to  be 
told  it  was  a  closed  meeting  for  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  and  the  leaders  of  the 
House  and  two  members  of  certain  com- 
mittees. I  do  not  know  which  commit- 
tees they  were.  To  my  embarrassment,  I 
had  to  leave.  A  newspaperman  asked 
me  why  I  was  leaving,  and,  facetiously.  I 
said  I  was  thrown  out. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  my  position. 
I  would  like  to  know  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  limiting  the  meeting  to  just  a  few. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  it  is  the  entire 
committee  that  passes  upon  matters  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Cormnlttee. 
as  well  as  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Why  should  those  attending  the  meeting 
be  limited  to  Just  a  few?    It  makes  one 
sort  of  suspicious  as  to  what  the  purpose 
of  It  Is. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  do  not  know  that  it 

makes  me  suspicious  at  sdl 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Perhaps  that  waa 
not  a  good  word. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  But  I  do  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that,  as  a  Sen- 
ator burdened  with  certain  responslblll- 
Ues,  and  required  to  answer  questions  of 


the  citisens  of  my  State,  I  ought  to  know 
In  the  fullest  degree  possible  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  my  opinion, 
there  are  too  many  mistakes  being  made. 
As  the  Senator  well  knows.  I  was  pub- 
Ucly  opposed  to  the  Khrushchev-Elsen- 
hower-Nlxon  visits  back  and  forth,  and  I 
think  history  is  proving  I  was  right. 

I  do  not  know  about  Ohio,  but  I  Just 
came  back  from  Indiana,  and  our  people 
are  very  much  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  serious  matter.  They  are 
beginning  to  wonder  if  we  in  Washing- 
ton know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  administration, 
which  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
this  sort  of  thing,  took  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  into  their 
confidence.  Perhaps  we  could  be  of 
some  help  to  them.  God  knows,  they 
need  it,  if  I  can  read  the  record  and  the 
times  correctly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  giv- 
ing Us  information  about  how  much 
money  we  should  spend  for  natiMial  de- 
fense and  for  mutual  aid.  we  have  had 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  repre- 
sentatives testify  before  our  committee. 
When  thoee  representatives  came  before 
the  eommlttee.  I  assumed  they  implied 
they  were  getting  information  about  the 
Soviet.  That  fact  would  lead  to  the 
qtiesilon,  How  are  they  getting  the  infor- 
mation? Is  It  being  gotten  through  vol- 
untary re^-elatlon  by  the  Soviet  of  what 
it  Is  doing''  The  answer  to  that  question 
manifestly  would  be  in  the  negative.  The 
next  question  Is,  If  you  are  giving  us  in- 
formation, how  should  we  assume  you 
got  It? 

I  would  like  to  know,  in  discussions 
that  would  be  had  in  an  adequate  meet- 
ing, I  am  disappointed  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  been  given  the  right  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  However.  I  do  not 
want  to  conclude  that  that  right  will  not 
be  made  available  to  us.  The  Justice  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  me  would  Indicate  that  it  is 
IndlspenssiJle  that  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear  what 
has  happened. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes:  I  yield, 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  Is  not  any 
question  about  it.  We  ought  not  to  be 
on  the  committee  unle.ss  we  are  entitled 
to  all  the  facts:  and  it  Is  within  the  next 
24.  48.  or  72  hours  that  decisions  ought 
to  be  made  on  what  to  say  and  how  to 
handle  this  matter.  A  summit  confer- 
ence is  coming  up  a  week  from  today,  and 
yet  we  find  now  that  we  do  not  have  the 
factfc.  We  cannot  attend  the  meeting, 
I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  more  about 
it,  because  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  is  In  any  way  going  to  give  any 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Khrushchev;  but  I 
belle\'e  I  know  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  want  to  know  what  has  happened. 
and  they  are  entitled  to  know  what  ha.s 
happened,  because  we  are  being  pushed 
around  all  over  the  world,  even  by  a 
htUe  fellow  named  Castro,  down  in  Cuba 
How  long  will  this  to  on?  The  people 
are  beginning  to  wonder,  and  I  think 
rightly  so.  One  of  the  reasons  I  think 
theY  wonder  is  that  we  In  the  Senate, 


who  serve  on  committees  responsible  for 
these  things,  do  not  have  the  facts, 

Mr.  LAUSCire.  I  want  to  separate  the 
two  propositions.  First,  is  our  right  to 
know  what  is  roing  on,  our  right  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  persons  who  al- 
legedly know.  Second,  is  the  question. 
What  should  be  our  realistic  course? 

When  we  ajiproach  the  second  ques- 
tion, of  course  in  a  measure  we  have  to 
be  Influenced  by  our  knowledge  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  doing.  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  keeping  people  in  our  country — 
perhaps  even  sitting  In  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate — to  learn  what  is  going  on? 
That  is  the  second  question. 

Mr  CAPEH.VRT,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  the  Soviets  do  have 
spies  in  our  coimtry.  We  have  spies  In 
their  country. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Yes, 
Mr  CAPEH.\RT,  Why  have  we  had  so 
much  misinformation  in  connection  with 
the  matter?  The  first  day  it  was  one 
thing,  the  se<^nd  day  it  was  another 
thing,  the  thii-d  day  another  thing,  and 
the  fourth  day  another  thing.  There  are 
a  lot  of  questions  which  ought  to  be 
answered, 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  My  hope  and  expecta- 
tion is  that  shortly  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  be 
accorded  the  right,  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  to  hear  a  narration  of  what  ac- 
tually happened. 

Mr,  CAPEHART,  Mr,  President,  that 
was  the  purpose  of  my  rising,  to  make 
the  remarks  I  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  I  are  not  engaged  in  a  hos- 
tile exchange  of  views 

Mr  C.\PEHART.  No  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  are  100  percent  to- 
gether on  this  matter.  We  think  alike, 
and  have  been  talking  alike.  We  are  100 
percent  together,  I  know  exactly  how 
the  able  Senator  feels,  because  I  feel  the 
same  way. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  am  sorry  if  I 
brought  the  Senator  Information  which 
later  proved  not  to  be  exactly  correct.  I 
simply  presented  information  which  a 
newsman  In  a  crowded  corridor,  waiting 
for  the  "clock  and  dacger"  arrival  of 
the  head  of  the  CIA  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  told  me,  I  was  trying  to  be 
helpful  and  friendly  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  C  hio 

I  think  we  could  all  blow  this  matter 
way  up  out  of  proportion,  If  I  may  say 
so.  It  seem;?  to  me  my  distinguished 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  disappointed  as  they  are  In 
not  being  included,  have  probably  no 
greater  cause  for  disappointment  than 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, of  whom  I  happen  to  be  one. 
or  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  perhaps  members  of 
other  committees  we  could  mention. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
also  represented  at  this  meeting  In  this 
small  cloistered  chamber  in  the  cata- 
combs of  the  Capitol.  I  assume  that  we 
will  all  learn  In  due  time  something  about 
the  matter. 


In  the  meantime,  we  are  in  good  com- 
pany, because  the  first  annoimcement 
■ft-as  that  the  Presidmt  did  not  know 
an>thlng  about  it.  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing for  us  to  feel  left  out  atK)ut.  I  must 
say  again,  it  is  not  unusual  that  this 
great  free  country  shows  itself  not  to  be 
very  adept  at  "cloak  a  nd  dagger"  tactics, 

l"  must  say  also.  I  think  we  are  very 
adept  at  the  poorest  iming  which  could 
possibly  be  practiced.  It  seems  to  me 
anybody  engaged  in  practical  politics, 
as  well  as  anybody  engaged  in  military 
life,  must  know  that  timing  is  all  im- 
portant. Somebody  has  committed  a 
mistake,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
too  disturbed  about  it. 

I  remember  that  now  a  colonel  of  the 
Russian  establishmert  is  languishing  in 
jail  because  he  was  spying  upon  us  in 
our  country.  I  rementber  other  incidents 
which  I  will  not  atUmpt  to  recount  at 
the  present  time. 

I  think  all  of  us  must  recall  that  we 
have  a  tremendous  stake  in  this  simimit 
conference.  No  one  !ias  quite  the  stake 
in  it  which  the  President  himself  has. 
Much  as  we  might  l>e  inclined  to  voice 
our  disappointment,  that  we  did  not 
know  about  this,  and  our  regret  that  we 
are  not  learning  all  about  it  at  once,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do,  I  think.  Is  to  suffer 
In  silence  until  we  are  told. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  let  the 
whole  world  know  Uiat  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  stand  be- 
hind the  effort  to  attAin  some  degree  of 
peace,  and  that  by  ail  means,  regardless 
of  party,  we  stand  b»hlnd  the  efforts  of 
the  President.  I  am  sure  eveiT  Senator 
on  the  floor  agrees  completely  with  that 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.    I  ^leld. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said,  I 
simply  say  that  peihaps  as  a  result  of 
our  colloquy  today  we  can  help  in  the 
situation  a  little  b.t,  to  make  certain 
that  these  things  do  not  happen  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  we  can  be  of  some  help 
to  the  administratic  n.  if  it  will  give  us 
the  opportunity,  if  it  will  give  us  the 
facts  and  the  information.  That  is  my 
position.  I  said,  and  I  repeat,  we  have 
been  making  too  many  mistakes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

UNYIELDING    AMI-HIICAN    POSITION 
ON  GERMANS'  AND  BERLIN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ^  ish 
to  call  attention  to  the  AFL-CIO  mag- 
aaine  supplement  entitled.  "American 
Labor  Seeks  Peace  and  Freedom.'  pub- 
lished In  Sunday's  L'.sue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  This  8upi)lement  contains  a 
number  of  excellent  and  Informative  ar- 
ticles on  American  foreign  policy,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  jiromotion  and  main- 
tenance of  peace  aj^d  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  President,  th'j  publication  of  these 
articles,  written  by  several  dlstinrriiished 
Americans  noted  for  their  knowledge  of 
International  affalis,  Indeed  constitutes 
an  Important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  greater  understanding  of  Amelia's 
position  In  the  wo  id  in  which  we  live. 


The  Introductory  statement  to  the  arti- 
cles notes  that  the  publication  of  the 
supplement  Is  In  conjunction  with  the 
AFL-CIO  Conference  on  World  Affairs 
and  is  an  effort  to  maintain  and  encour- 
age an  Informed  public  opinion- 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Introductory  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  an  Informed  Public  Opinion 
The  American  Pwleratton  of  Labor  and 
CongresB  of  InduBtri&l  Organizations  be- 
lieves tliat  In  a  democracy  Informed  pub- 
lic opinion  must  parliclpat*  and  lead  In  the 
development  of  foreign  policy.  Our  Nation's 
foreign  policy,  If  it  Is  to  have  public  under- 
standing and  support,  cannot  be  created  and 
fashioned  behind  closed  doc«-8. 

We  believe,  quite  frankly,  that  a  large  part 
of  America  s  difficulties  In  world  affairs  stem 
from  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
have  too  often  been  kept  in  the  dark  about 
the  developing  stages  of  major  foreign 
policy.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  a  large 
part  of  the  American  press  which  rarely 
print*  serious  news  about  foreign  afTalrs. 
As  the  world  crisis  deepens,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative  that  the  American 
people  be  better  informed  and  more  in- 
formed on  the  issues  of  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly as  It  concerns  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  The  ATL-CIO  and  many 
of  its  constituent  unions  have  devoted 
murh  time  and  money  in  an  endeavor  to 
keep  their  memberBhlps  abreast  of  foreign 
poUcv  developments.  That  U  why  the  AFlr- 
ClO  called  lU  recent  conference  on  world 
afTalrs,  That  Is  why  we  are  publishing  this 
spcclu.1  supplement  which  Includes  excerpts 
from  addresses  by  speakers  at  the  conference 
BO  that  those  who  seek  Information  can  find 
It  readily 

The  AFL-CIO  hopes  that  our  contributions 
to  the  great  debate  will  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  urgency  of  the  world  crLsLs  and 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  positive  program 
which  wlU  prevent  further  totalitarian  en- 
cro«vchment  and  at  the  same  time  aid  coun- 
tries, now  emerging  from  colonial  bondage 
or  struggling  for  existence,  to  achieve  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  and  to  become  viable  free 
soctetlee. 

To  the  success  of  this  stnifgle,  to  the 
achievement  of  h\iman  rlghU,  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  mankind,  this  speclia  supple- 
ment is  dedicated. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  special  attention  to  an  article 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Douplas  Dillon,  which  appeared  In  the 
AFL-CIO  supplement.  SecretJiry  Dil- 
lon addressed  himself  to  what  he  termed 
the  "central  Issue  confronting  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  nations"— 
namely,  the  problem  of  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many. 

Mr,  Dillon's  article  Is  an  excellent  and 
clear-cut  enunciation  of  America's  de- 
termination to  hold  firm  in  our  support 
of  a  united  Germany,  and  stanchly  op- 
posed to  the  "Isolation  and  engulfment" 
of  West  Berlin.  Mr.  Dillon  sUtes  ex- 
plicitly that  "in  the  long  riui,  the  prob- 
lem of  Berlin  and  Germany  can  only  be 
solved  through  German  reunlfloaUon." 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
question  that  the  regime  In  power  in  East 
Germany  does  not  represent  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  It  so  arbi- 
trarily controls,  .•Secretary  Dillon  right- 
ly points  out  Uiat  "it  is  doubtful  that 


these  rulers  could  remain  In  power  for 
a  single  day  without  the  support  of  So- 
viet bayonets." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Secretary 
Dillon  for  his  thoughtful  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  is  recognized  by  many  to 
be  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
issue  of  the  cold  war.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

If  Peace  Is  To  Be  Kzpt 
(By  Doiiglas  Dillon) 
The  central  issue  confronting  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  nations  at  the  sum- 
mit is  the  problem  of  Berlin  and  Germany. 
No  Issue  on  earth  today  is  more  critical.    It 
involves   the   Immediate  fate  of   two  and   a 
quarter  million  West  Berllners  and  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  about  70  million  Germans. 
It  bears  directly  upon  the  future  stability  of 
Central  Europe  and  the  poaslbUity  of  a  last- 
ing European  peace.    It  represenu  a  critical 
test  ol    the   integrity   and   dependability   of 
the  free  world's  collective  security  systems — 
becaxise  no  nation  could  preserve  its  faith  in 
coUectlve  security  if  we  permitted  the  cou- 
rageous people  of  WMt  Berlin  to  be  sold  Into 
slavery.    It  also  represents  a  critical  test  of 
Soviet  good  t&ith  in  all  areas  of  negotiation. 
For  the  goals  of  disarmament  and  the  gen- 
eral   Improvement    of    East-West    relations 
have  no  prospect  of  attainment  If  we  flud 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  or  their  East  German 
puppets  are   prepared  to   use  force   or   the 
threat  of  force  In  an  attempt  to  isolate  and 
eventually      to     subjugate      West      Berlin. 
Finally,  we   must  recognize   that  the  Issue 
of  Berlin  and  Germany.  IX  it  cannot  be  re- 
solved through  negotiation,  may  Involve  the 
gravest  of  all  Issues;   the  issue  of  peace  or 
war. 

In  the  long  run.  the  problem  of  Berlin 
and  Germany  can  only  be  solved  through 
German  reunification.  This  the  Sovleu 
have  so  far  rejected,  fearing  to  put  their 
rule  in  East  Germany  to  the  test  of  a  free 
Tote.  But  we  cannot  abandon  our  goal  or 
abate  our  eflorts  toward  its  achievement. 
because  we  know  that  a  divided  Germany 
win  remAln  a  powder  keg  so  long  as  the 
division  persists.  Meanwhile,  we  are  willing 
to  consider  Interim  arrangements  to  reduce 
tensions  in  BerUn  and  lessen  present  dan- 
gers. But  we  are  determined  to  maintain 
our  presence  In  Berlin  and  to  preserve  its 
ties  with  the  Federal  Republic.  We  will  not 
accept  any  arrangement  which  might  be- 
come a  first  step  toward  abandonment  of 
West  BerUn  or  the  extinguishing  of  freedom 
in  that  part  of  Germany  which  Is  a  free, 
peaceful,  and  democratic  member  of  the 
world  community. 

It  would  be  highly  optimistic  to  pretend 
that  prospects  of  an  early  agreement  nre 
bright.  Mr,  Khnishchev  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  recently  which  bears  upon  Berlin 
and  Germany,  and  his  words  leave  the  ines- 
capable impression  that  the  Soviet  view  of 
Berlin  Is  far  removed  from  the  facts.  Let 
us  examine  some  of  his  comments: 

He  begins  with  the  assertion  that  West 
Berlin  lies  on  the  territory  of  the  so-called 
Ocrmsn  Democratic  Republic,  This  is  not 
only  false.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  pledged  word 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  While  It  Is  true 
enough  that  the  Soviet-occupied  portion  of 
Germany  surrounds  Berlin.  It  Is  equally  Uue 
that  Berlin  was  given  separate  status  under 
the  occupation  agreement— which  the  SovleU 
themselves  formulsted.  together  with  tlie 
BrlUsh  and  otirselvet.  Moreover,  the  »o- 
oalled  German  Dwjiocratlo  Republic  in  ons 
of  the  ouUtandlng  myths  in  a  vast  Commu- 
nist web  of  prodigious  mytholoiry  lt«  jnip- 
pct  rulers  are  totally  undrr  tlic  couUul  ot 
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MuKow,  D«tplt«  UrtUu  •fforta  to  build  % 
locul  OommunUt  »pp»ratui  in  BMt  0«r- 
mnny.  It  la  doubtfxil  that  th«M  nil*r«  could 
remain  In  power  for  %  tlngl*  day  without 
tlie  tupport  of  Sovltt  b»yon«U.  The  BMt 
Oorman  regime  la  not  reoofnl«ed  M  a  gov- 
ernment by  any  non-Oommunlat  naUon. 
Both  legally  and  aa  a  aiatter  of  geographic 
fad,  Weat  Berlin  la  entirely  Independent  of 
the  eo-called  German  Democratic  Republic— 
and  It  will  remain  ao. 

Mr  Khruahchev  conUnuen  lo  IniUt  that 
Weatern  foroea  leave  Woat  Berlin  and  that 
U  be  declared  a  -free  city  "  He  Igmwee  the 
f.\ct  that  Weat  Berlin  U  already  a  free  city— 
the  lone  laland  of  freedom  wlthm  U>e  iprrtwl- 
mg  Communlat  empire  When  he  ap««ftlu  of 
making  Weat  Berlin  a  "free  city  •  hla  n\e«n- 
ing  la  only  too  clear  he  dealrea  Weat  Berlin 
to  be  free  from  protection,  free  from  »eru- 
rlty,  fr<*  from  lu  commercial  and  cultural 
tlea  with  Weat  Oermany— and  cut  oil  from 
freedom  Itaelf 

Mr  Khruahchev  haa  alao  complained  that 
the  altuatlon  In  B«rlln  la  abnormal.  With 
thla  contention,  we  can  wholeheartedly  agree 
It  la  Indeed  abnormal  when  one  million  Knst 
Berllners  are  forcibly  divided  from  more  than 
two  million  fellow  citizens  In  Weet  Berlin— 
when  they  are  constrained  to  live  under  a 
totalitarian  regime  unlawfully  Imposed  by  a 
foreign  power — and  when  even  family  units 
are  divided  by  an  arbitrary  boundary  Im- 
posed In  the  name  of  a  foreign  Ideology 

But  the  abnormal  situation  In  Berlin  Is 
merely  one  facet  of  the  greater  abnomnallty 
created  by  the  artificial  separation  of  the 
east  zone  from  the  remainder  of  Germany 
The  monstrcus  nature  of  this  abnormality 
haa  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  two  and  a  third  million  East 
Germans  and  East  Berllners  have,  during  the 
last  10  years,  exercised  the  only  franchise 
available  to  them  and  have  voted  with  their 
feet  against  Communist  rule  by  fleeing 
to  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  abnormality  of  which  Mr  Khrushchev 
speaks  can  be  cured  only  by  permitting  the 
whole  German  Nation  to  decide  its  own  way 
of  life.  The  only  practical  way  in  which 
they  can  exercise  this  right  Is  through  free 
elections.  Mr  Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet 
spKDkesmen  have  often  proclaimed  their  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  of  self-determination 
This  pretense  is  exposed  as  an  empty  ges- 
ture when  they  refused  to  apply  the  principle 
of  self-determination  to  Berlin  and 
Germany 

Mrs.  Kbrushchev  has  also  argued  that  we 
must  move  rapidly  to  liquidate  the  leftovers 
of  the  Second  World  War — among  which  he 
Includes  what  he  describes  as  the  occ\ipatlon 
of  West  Berlin  by  American,  British,  and 
French  forces.  We  are  even  more  anxious 
than  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  liquidate  the  left- 
overs of  World  War  11.  but  Mr  Khrushchev 
must  recognize  that  these  leftovers  are 
rather  numerous: 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  remove 
Its  forces  from  East  Germany  and  the  east- 
ern European  countrlea  on  which  they  are 
impoaed?  la  It  willing  to  grant  self- 
determination  to  the  East  Germaiva  and  to 
jjermlt  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
states  In  Eastern  Europe  to  choose  their  own 
destiny?  Is  it  willing  to  withdraw  support 
from  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Korea 
and  to  permit  the  whole  Korean  people  to 
reunite  under  free  elections  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations''  Is  It  at  Ixpt  willing  to  cease 
obstructing  the  operation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter — to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
pledged  Itself  In  San  Francisco— and  whoee 
application  It  has  consLstently  frustrated  by 
a  series  of  vetoes  In  the  Security  Council? 

Tbe  United  States  and  Its  Western  Allies 
would  be  happy  Indeed  to  see  these  left- 
overs of  World  War  IT  liquidated.  But  we 
are  not  prepared  to  begin  this  process  by  per- 


mltung    the   leolatlon    and    engulfment    of 
Weat  Berlin. 

We  have  repeatedly  Informed  Mr.  Khru- 
ahchef  that  we  will  not  negotiate  under 
dxireei.  Tet  in  hli  recent  autemonu  about 
hla  intentlona  to  aign  a  aeparate  peace  treaty 
with  the  ao  called  German  Democratic  Re- 
publlo  unleu  an  Baat-Weat  agreement  la 
reached  on  Ilerlln.  he  U  akaUng  on  very  thin 
loe  We  are  approaching  the  aummll  with 
everv  Intention  of  aeeklng  a  mutually  \\c- 
ceptrtftle  noUtlon  of  the  German  problem,  In- 
cluding Berlin  of  aeeklng  Ju«l  «eitli<ment«  'f 
other  I  n  term  lion  lU  ditTorence*  and  of  e«- 
plorlnu  wftvi  U)  Improve  relation*  belwetu 
the  W»»tern  World  and  the  Soviet  hIikv 


CZECHOSI.OVAK  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL URCkES  FATE  OF  CAPTIVK  NA- 
TIONS BE  DISCUSSED  AT  SUMMIT 
MtETINO 

MP  KEATING  Mr  Picsldcnl.  last 
week  repre.senln lives  of  the  Cz-cchoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  picsented 
me  lin  import. .ni  momornndum  con- 
cerning the  forthcominR  summit  con- 
ference. Ihey  also  conferred  with  oCB- 
cials  at  the  State  Department  about  the 
part  our  Government  should  play  at  this 
vital  meeting. 

It  is  impo-tant  for  the  United  States 
to  grasp  every  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
fat€  of  the  captive  nations  and  to  press 
for  Uie  holding  of  free  and  honest  elec- 
tiona  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  can- 
not, and  must  not,  accept  the  present 
stata  of  affairs,  when  so  many  noble 
peoples  are  being  subjugated  by  Com- 
muni.-,t  tyranny.  I  am  hopeful  this  whole 
subject  will  be  explored  at  the  summit 
conference. 

Because  it  contains  a  message  of  vital 
importance  to  all  concerned  with  our 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  the  memoran- 
dum, to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMOa.'^NDUVI      OF      THE      CZECHOSLOVAK       Na- 

TiijNAi.    Co!  NOIL    or    America    Concerning 

THS  -Summit   Meeting 

On  the  eve  of  the  summit  meeting, 
scheduled  fir  May  16.  1960.  we  wish  to  de- 
clare that  countless  Americans  of  Czecho- 
slov:ik  descent  -hall  give  again — as  they  have 
always  done  in  the  past— their  wholehearted 
support  to  any  US  policy  designed  to  re- 
storo  freedom  and  Justice  to  the  people  now 
living  under  Communist  rule 

W»  recall  with  satisfaction  many  earlier 
efforts  of  our  Oovernment  and  are  hopefully 
confWent  tliat  a  persistently  vigorous  policy 
aIon|  the  s;ime  lines  might  ultimately  yield 
the  desired  results. 

The  US.  policy,  as  we  see  It,  la  based  on 
the  fbllowing  assumptions 

(1)  There  Is  no  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations  and  tJ^e  division  of  Europe  (not  only 
ofOtrmanyi  is  unnatural. 

C^ptlve  Nations  Week  resolution  of  July 
1959  ■••  •  •  the  enslavement  of  a  substan- 
tial pTrt  of  the  world's  population  by  Com- 
munist imperialism   •    •    •  '" 

The  Bermuda  Declaration  of  December  8. 
1953:  "We  cannot  accept  as  Justifled  or 
permanent  the  present  division  of  Burope." 

(2)  The  interest  of  p>eace  and  Justice  re- 
quires a  discussion  of  the  captive  nations 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 

President  Esenhower  replying  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  In  1958:  "Surely  the  Hungarian 


develupmentj  ajid  the  virtually  uniuilmovia 
action  of  the  United  Natlona  General  Aa- 
aembly  In  relal.on  thereto  ahow  thai  con- 
dltlona  in  Eastern  Burope  are  regarded 
throughout  the  world  aa  much  more  than  a 
matter  purely  o:*  domestic  ac()|>e  I  propoie 
thftt  we  should  now  diacusa  thla  matter 
There  la  an  Intrlnalc  need  of  Uila,  In  the 
mtereat  of  peace  and  Juitlce,  which  aeenia 
U)  nte  cumpvllinit  " 

iJi  The  U8  aovernmonl  haa  a  nmrnl 
duty  and  right  to  cimccrn  lUflf  with  ihe 
liriiljlrnii   of   the  r^iptlNr   nation* 

Thin  riBht  in  b.'vjtcd  among  other  Ihlnga, 
oi»   the   fniinwinn  docun\ontii 

The  AtUntlc  Charter.  endori>rd  bv  the 
Soviet  t'nlun  on  JnntiAry  1.  IU4J  rontnininit 
Uie  principle  ihul  thr  mguniory  iMiwera  »haU 
"reepect  the  right  ot  nil  (x>opii>ii  to  i-iu'u»p 
the  form  of  go' crnnimt  uiuUr  *l)lch  ihey 
will  live;  and  they  wUh  to  ^p^  »o\rrrlnn 
rlRht*  nnd  M'lf-v:ovcriunri", t  tr^torwl  t.  tl.oRc 
•A  !v  h  r.  p  hfpn  fnrcjbly  tlrprUrd  of  ihrm." 
The  TfliTiin  Cotiferencr  nf  Derrnihrr  1. 
1943.  Btatitit-  ti  .it  the  "three  nuvcrnmenU 
will  Jointly  .i.sMs!  the  people  In  any  Eu- 
ropean nber,.'-Hi  sute  •  *  •  (C)  to  form  In- 
terim governnieiit^i  authorities  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  all  democratic  elements  In 
the  population  and  pledged  to  the  earliest 
possible  establishment  through  free  elec- 
tions of  governments  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  id>  to  facilitate  where 
necessary  the  holding  of  such  elections  " 

The  treaties  of  peace  concluded  with 
Hungary,  BulgHria.  and  Rumania  on  Feb- 
ruary   10.    1S^47. 

"Hungary  (Bulgaria,  Rumania)  shall  take 
all  measures  necessary  to  secure  to  all  per- 
sons under  Hungarian  (Bulgarian.  Ruman- 
ian) Jurisdiction,  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  langua(?e,  or  religion,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights  and  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, of  press  and  publication,  of  religious 
worship,  of  pollticai  opinion,  and  of  public 
meeting." 

(4)  The  US.  Government  wishes  to  see 
free  elections  to  be  held  in  the  now  captive 
nations. 

This  desire  Is  based  not  only  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democratic  traditions,  but  also 
on  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  D€cemt)er   10.   1948: 

"The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis 
of  the  authority  of  government  This  will 
shall  be  expressed  in  periodic  and  genuine 
elections  which  shall  be  by  universal  and 
equal  suffrage  and  shall  be  held  in  secret 
vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting  proce- 
dures " 

(5)  Unless  such  elections  are  held  and 
liberty  and  independence  restored,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  present  status  quo  of  the  captive 
nations   as   Just  and    p)ermanent 

Captive  Nations  Week  resolution:  "It  la 
fitting  that  we  clearly  manifest  to  such  peo- 
ples through  an  appropriate  and  official 
means  the  historic  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  share  with  them  their  as- 
pirations for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  Independence  " 

The  Potomac  declaration  nf  June  29  1954 • 
"We  will  not  b«'  party  to  any  agreement  or 
treaty  which  would  conftrm  or  prolong  the 
subordination  of  the  formerly  sovereign 
states  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  now 
held  In  bondage  by  the  USSR" 

The  logical  sequence  nf  the  previous  as- 
sumptions Is  found  In  the  three  following 
points,  which  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Czechos. ovale  descent  wish  to  be  our 
policy  at  the  forthcoming  summit  meeting: 

( 1 )  That  the  US  Oovernment  Insist  on  a 
discussion  of  the  fate  of  the  captive  nations. 

(2)  That  the  US.  Government  refuse  to 
recognize  the  present  status  quo  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe  as  Just  and  permanent. 


(3)  That  the  VA.  Oovernmeot  demand 
Ihftt  free  eleoUotu  undir  intaroaUMMil  con- 
trol be  held  ihroufhout  the  c»ptl*t  nation*. 

Jamu  Ht'TOmiA, 

rr»iM»nt.     Cmehe»U>\mki*     tftional 
Council  of  AmtrUm. 

AHvaxw  .Itrnaao.. 
Andmw  V'alvux. 

Vtoe  PrpMkLent. 
EMXLia  Wwici.. 

IsecuUve  Secretary. 

D   Viimo^t, 
Rev  JoairH  T  Wan., 
Maau  V^cLAX-wi.! 
FnAWrTe  V'HWAaa »»■■•«. 
ChttrmttH.  f  «m«r«J  Commtttee 
CHKUdO,  Mny  1990. 


niorEssoR     wesitin     supports 

EAVESDROPPINC  LEOISMTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  )ir.  Pnstident.  yp»- 
lcrday'8  New  York  Times  contain*  a  very 
important  letter  to  the  editor  from  Prof, 
Alan  P.  Westln.  of  C:)lumbla  UnlvtTsily. 
Professor  Westin  has  i>erved  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
ConstituUonal  Rujhti,  on  the  subject  of 
wiretapping  and  eavissdropping,  and  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  whole 
problem. 

The  point  of  Profes.sor  Westin's  letter 
Is  that  a  comprehensive  eavesdropping 
.statute,  such  as  the  one  I  have  intro- 
duced^S.  1292— would  be  very  helpful 
in  combating  uneulhorized  private 
eavesdroppmg.  This  is  an  suspect  of  the 
.subject  which  frequently  is  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  ar.  adverse,  emotional 
reaction  to  all  lepisation  in  this  field. 
The  truth  is  that  unier  present  law  the 
private  citizen  lias  practically  no  pro- 
tection against  electronic  snoopiiig, 
while,  at  Uie  same  time,  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  are  completely  stymied  in 
legitimate  efforts  to  obtain  evidence  of 
crime  plotted  by  tcb-phone. 

Professor  Wertin.  in  his  other  wTitings. 
has  made  the  point  that  it  is  not  outside 
"traditional  justice"  to  permit  wiretap- 
ping and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping 
under  the  safeguard .s  of  a  court  order. 
My  comprehensive  hill — S.   1292— based 
on  the  law  m  New  York,  would  Impose 
this  requirement  on  ill  law-enforcement 
officers,  and  at  the  same  time  would  add 
important  protectior.  against  unauthor- 
ized   Invasions    of    ;orivacy    under    any 
other  circumstances      The  provisions  of 
the  more  limited  bill  which  Represt  nta- 
tive  CELLtR  and  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate — S    3340— are 
likewise  designed  to  permit  State  wire- 
tapping only  under  the  same  llra.tations. 
Profe.ssor     Westin's     ktUsr     indicates 
that  this  is  a  reason;ible  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  is  cnforcible.     I  commend 
his  letter  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  \»ho  arc  interested  in 
this  important  subvert;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  ]\ecofd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoed, 
as  follows: 

PRosECtmNC  WrarTATP:  so — Rrcoao  or  Indict- 
ments UNDKB  FKDIIUL   STATimi  N0Ti3) 

(The  WTlter  of  the  f  .Uowtng  letter,  associ- 
ate professor  of  public  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  published  :i  number  of  articles  on 
the  subject  at  wiretapping  ) 


To  the  Eorroa  or  tki  N«w  Tomk  Turn: 
In   the  current  dljcueeloa  of  wlreupplng 

liracUoee  and  proapectlve  leglalatlon,  there  U 
otM  matter  on  which  virtually  all  oommen- 
tiitore,  Including  eeveral  Federal  Judgee  and 
leglalatore.  have  made  unintentionally  mle- 
leivdlng  BUtemenU  Thle  relate*  to  the  rec- 
ord nf  prosecutions  under  section  806  (if  the 
Ii'wderaJ  CommunlCRtloni  Act  of  1954,  the  ei- 
leUng  naUonal  wiretap  eVatute 

Moat  remarlu  un  the  application  uf  thU 
NtAtute  have  aaaertwl  thai  only  onr  or  two 
)»ru«icutloivs  have  been  brought  under  the 
dtntvite  In  recent  years 

Artuftlly.  a  iurvey  made  by  thli  writer 
»h(.we  that  ainre  10^"J  at  leajit  10  pereun*  have 
i>«H»n  mdlPtrti  In  7  B«|>arate  raae*  in  a  dlfter- 
rnl  Federal  rtielJlcU  Hretohlng  fn>m  New 
York  til  l^rpp'-u 

m  SIX  of  the  sevon  caaee  the  deleudants 
ploadiKl  k'tillty  or  were  roiivlrted  ali*r  trial, 
n  jwlvntp  dPtfHMlvr  in  Alh\iquerqviP,  N    Met  , 
who  tappfHl  telephones  In  two  family  Inrwtl- 
irntlons:  a  prlvntr  rtPtertlvp  In  NeW  York  City 
who  tapped  In  a  divorce  ca«e;  *  gambler  and 
his   einpiovee  who  used   telephone  i«pa  and 
ri:K>ni  recordings  In  Uie  course  of  an  Intra- 
(Tang  dispute  also   Involving  city  ofaclals  In 
Portland.  Orcg.;  a  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  inveatl- 
K-ator  who   wiretapped   In  a  divorce  case;   a 
private  detective  who  tapp>ed  the  t.slephone 
of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  during  a 
political  c&mpalgn.  and  an  attorney  and  de- 
tective   agency    owner    In    Clnclnnai.l.    Ohio, 
who  tApped  In  several  family  Investigations. 
jiANCE  or  SEiTTirwrES 
Sentences  In  theae  cases  range  from  a  $500 
fine  to  2  years  in  prison.     In  only  one  case, 
that  of  Teamsters  oflftclals  James  Hoffa  and 
Owen   Breni.foi,  ar.d   wiretap  specialist  Bct- 
nard  Spmdel.  were  the  defendants  acquitted. 
It  IS  possible  that  other  prosecutions  have 
taken  place  since  1953  which  thU  survey  did 
not  uncover.    However,  the  Unportant  fact  Is 
that  after  a  hiatus  of  14  years  during  which 
not  a  single  private  wiretapper  was  indicted 
by  Federal  attorneys,  the  shift  In  public  opin- 
ion  against   free  enterprise  wiretapping  has 
resulted  in  a  widely  distributed  set  of  suc- 
ceasful  prosecutions,  under  even  as  leaky  a 
statute  a£  .section  605. 

This  Indicates  that  much  more  wiretapping 
can  be  discovered  and  prosecuted  succes.sfully 
than  some  commentators  have  assumed. 

If  a  carefully  drafted  and  comprehensive 
Federal  antleavesdropplng  law.  such  as  the 
Kcatlng-Celler  bill,  were  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, much  more  private  eavesdropping  could 
be  reached. 

Equally  important,  with  a  clear  law  stating 
when  Federal  officials  can  and  cannot  tap, 
and  under  what  minimum  safeguards  State 
wiretapping  may  be  authorized,  U  S.  attor- 
neys may  t>egln  to  move  against  officials  who 
eavef^drop  Illegally.  Until  such  a  new  Federal 
law  is  passed,  the  record  of  prosecutions  of 
ofQclal  wiretap  violators  will  remain  what  It 
has  been  since  1934 — ^zero 

Alan  F    Westtn. 

New  Yopk,  Moy  4    1960. 


ON  TO  THE  SUMMIT 
Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent of  course  the  summit  conference 
.should  po  on  and  President  Eisenhower 
should  attend  It.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
^e  will— and  I,  for  one.  expect  something 
from  it 

Mr.  President  I  went  to  a  baseball 
same  a  few  nights  aco  and,  unless  I  am 
badlv  mistaken,  the  coaches  on  both  sides 
were  trving  to  steal  the  other's  signals. 
And  I  found  myself  trying  to  fi^re  out 
when  the  coach  on  the  third  base  line 
tufrged  his  cap  and  passed  his  a-ms  over 
his  chest  just  what  he  was  trying  to  tell 


the  batter— whether  a  fast  ball  was  corn* 
ing  or  a  CMrrt,  and  whether  he  should 
take  It  or  not.  That  happens  every  day. 
and  probably  in  every  league. 

But  the  knowledge  that  the  coach  aiid 
the  players  may  be  trying  to  get  a  line  on 
what  the  other  team  has  and  whether  Us 
pitcher  Is  throwing  a  fast  ball  or  a  ttoater 
does  not  prevent  the  managers  from 
netting  together  for  an  undersundlng  to 
prevent  a  compcllUvc  game  from  turn- 
ing   Into    u   krKMkdown    and    dniB-out 

nwht, 

The  Unlii'd  Btatrs  of  Amerlcix,  Mr 
Pifsldent.  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  represent  eompeiitive 
roonomic  and  social  systems,  Npiihrr  of 
them  Is  going  to  nbnndot^  Its  systrm  in 
our  generation,  Bui  It  in  infinitely  to 
the  self -Interest  of  the  people  of  both  na- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  other  p<»oplrs  of 
the  world,  that  the  heads  of  these  na- 
tions get  together  and,  with  the  heads  of 
state  of  the  other  nuclear  powers,  work 
out  an  understanding  that  will  relieve  the 
tensions  which  exist  today. 

They  may  or  may  not,  at  this  first 
summit  meeting,  define  a  nile  for  every 
circtimstance  or  dispose  of  every  trouble- 
some question.  As  the  President  of 
France,  General  de  Gaulle,  so  wisely  said 
in  his  speech  at  the  joint  meeting  cf 
Congress : 

All  things  have  to  have  a  beginning  •  •  • 
only  a  detente  is  now  possible  and  necessary. 
In  the  peaceable  climate  which  could  be 
created,  objective  solutions  would  UUle  by 
little  come  Into  view. 

So,  Mr.  President,  now  that  the  whole 
world  knows  we  as  well  as  the  Russians 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  a  little  bit 
about  how  the  groimd  lies  and  perhaps 
to  learn  something  of  the  pitching 
ability  of  a  rival,  let  the  President  pro- 
ceed to  a  meeting  with  the  heads  of  state 
from  these  other  great  powers  with  con- 
fidence, and  with  the  clear  backing  and 
support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Our  hopes  and  our  prayers  will 
go  with  him,  and  all  mankind  will  ap- 
plaud whatever  improvement  of  the 
international  climate  may  follow. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
there  should  come  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion and  a  lifting  of  the  burden  of  an 
arms  race  as  to  any  other  country.  The 
self-interest  if  not  the  altruism  of  every 
nation  represented  should  contribute  to 
a  good  result. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Apropos  of  this  dis- 
cussion. I  simply  wanted  to  add  one 
statement  because  the  summit  confer- 
ence has  been  mentioned. 

Our  international  Intercourse  is  marked 
by  constant  conferences.  When  we  think 
about  missile  gaps  and  deterrent  gaps,  I 
also  think  of  an  intelligence  gap.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  an  intelligence  gap  occur 
in  our  operations  at  any  time.  So  who 
shaU  say  when  these  things  happen  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  related  to  some 
kind  of  conference,  because  nothing  more 
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untoward  coxUd  happen  than  to  have  a 
gap  in  our  intelligence  operations,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  carried  on. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 


ATTACK  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  FUNDS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  minutes  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
other  gap  of  our  defense,  the  attack  ear- 
ner.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  has  seen  fit  in  its  military  ap- 
propriations bill  to  delete  funds  that  had 
been  requested  for  construction  of  a  new 
attack  aircraft  carrier  badly  needed  by 
the  Navy. 

The  modern  attack  carrier  is  the  very 
life's  blood  of  American  naval  striking 
power,  now  and  indefinitely.  Manned 
combat  aircraft  in  naval  warfare  cannot 
be  replaced  by  inflexible  ballistic  missile 
systems. 

The  modern  carrier  provides  a  mobile 
base  to  take  jet  planes  to  the  scene  of 
crisis  or  conflict,  concentrate  this  force 
where  it  la  needed,  keep  It  there  as  long 
as  the  need  exists,  and  then  move  it  to 
another  loeaUon. 

The  modern  carrier  la  the  least  vulner- 
able of  any  baae  for  airpower,  parHc- 
vUwrly  \i\  tenn*  of  »urva>Ue  balUaUo 
nUMa)»  »iu©k  It*  vw>y  mobiiuy  jii^o- 
vHlw  ilhK^MviMy  ftvp  »u  **f«>ty 

<;>M^rW<^  aurwttwiM^  ^svvhV^*  W\*  >v»»\*vv 

Murtttr  t*i\  <Wl>fW  nx>«w  **  h>  W  h«<*(^r 

m  wvy  tjTt**  of  ir)ar.  b«t  is  ^xc^ptionAlVv 
important  for  limits  otjwttw  ^-mr?; 
Ttils  is  vtUl  «s  the  probubiUty  of  all-out 
war  diminishes. 

A  point  of  added  importance  that  may 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  aircraft  carrier  constitutes  sovereign 
United  States  territory,  which  can  be 
established  off  the  shores  of  any  country 
without  treaties,  commitments,  or  mone- 
tary grants. 

Overall,  the  modem  attack  aircraft 
carrier  represents  a  capital  investment  in 
security  that  pays  dividends  for  well  in 
excess  of  20  years,  a  feature  unique  in 
this  respect  among  US  weapons  systems. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has  an 
inventory  of  14  attack  aircraft  carriers, 
including  4  of  the  modern  Forrestal  class, 
3  of  the  modernized  Midway  class,  and  7 
of  the  World  War  II  Essex  class.  Under 
construction  are  two  more  carriers  of  the 
Forrestal  class  and  one  nuclear  powered 
carrier.  In  1962.  the  Navy's  operating 
carrier  inventory  will  include  six  For- 
restals.  one  nuclear,  three  Midways,  and 
four  Essex  class  ships. 

The  Navy's  prime  need  now  is  to  start 
one  additional  Forrestal  class  carrier, 
with  operating  facilities  for  90  modern 
jets  and  improved  landing  safety  fea- 
tures, to  replace  one  of  the  Essex  car- 
riers in  1962.     As  new  attack  carriers 


join  the  fleet,  they  replace  carriers  that 
are  tten  designated  for  antisubmarine 
warfare.  Thus,  both  the  attack  carrier 
strength  and  the  strength  of  the  anti- 
sub  carrier  fleet  are  kept  at  requisite  lev- 
els through  a  single  carrier  building  pro- 
gram. 

As  to  the  pcwerplant  of  the  proposed 
new  carrier,  the  Navy  advises  me  that 
nuclear  propulsion  is  far  down  the  list 
in  relative  importance  among  other  fea- 
tures. The  carrier  deck  and  modern 
aviation  facilities  are  of  primary  con- 
cern. If  the  proposed  new  earner  is 
convemtionally  powered,  an  estimated 
$130  million  will  be  saved  for  use  in  other 
programs. 

Some  misunderstanding  may  have 
arisen.  Mr.  President,  over  the  language 
contained  in  the  House  committee  re- 
port as  to  the  need  for  an  additional 
carrier  at  this  time.  The  report  said, 
on  page   56: 

The  committee  action  on  the  request  for 
an  additional  attack  carrier  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  carriers  which  are 
nece««ary  to  meet  the  operational  requlre- 
ment^  of  the  Navy  and  whether  or  not  the 
carrier  force  In  being,  plus  the  three  now 
under  construction,  are  adequate  for  the 
preient    time 

Taking  Into  account  the  leadUme  In- 
vulveU  m  the  oomtruciion  of  a  .nhip  of 
Ihw  W4e  and  comiilexity.  we  mvL-ii  ap- 
p<"opnat«>  fm-  the  (^m^ae«Ni^b^<^  fuiuie  nol 
mw^y  fu»'  the  ii»v*«>»»i  ume  l"\uu  f\»U 
yi>a>"<  a\"t>  jtmvuvxHt  »o  «HMWt>v»ci  a  new 
^^arr^r  \t  a  ^>«^VN  *m>«  \*  uoi  av>U\un*tH\ 
»hv«  v^^>'>  U\<M^  wUl  W'  a  «a»>  v^  mvMt^ 
U\au  >1  yisfc»i»  ah%M  »h*  \s\»h«\>^kv»vu\ii  wI 

<^^♦Hi   h>4»\   Itv*  IVp*^ 

Wy\rW  \V<yr  It  !a\u»  M»U  rvMx^M  h>  «mw^  - 
at*  i^s  .at*<*  carrhNTt  «-iH  b»»  <m\  thr 
brink  of  uiV'OMNitt'Abiiily  f^x  \ht  cv|w>«^- 
thMi  of  modern  aircraft  This  «a>uM 
corwAitute  a  .'serious  doJK^ieiK-.y  in  the 
Navt  ."=;  readiness  for  eithf^r  hmitod  or  nu- 
cleat  warfare 

In  consjderine  the  carrier  flerf.s  rrad- 
incs4  for  action  at  any  Riven  time,  a  clear 
understanding  also  must  be  grasped  of 
the  magnitude  of  neces.sar>-  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  these  enormously  complex 
mobile  air  bases  and  their  complement 
of  planes. 

At  any  given  point  of  time,  two  of  our 
carriers  will  be  laid  up  for  overhaul,  re- 
pair, and  refitting.  This  means  that  the 
remainint,'  12  attack  carriers  must  be  de- 
ployed throughout  our  fighting  fleets  in 
areas  of  assignment  best  calculated  to 
maintain  for  the  United  States  her  tra- 
ditional position  of  supremacy  on  the 
seas, 

I  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the 
House  in  providing  additional  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Navy's  antLsubma- 
rine  warfare  capabilities  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  Polaris  firing  sub- 
marines. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  I  hope,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  see  the 
Senate  restore  the  funds  requested  in 
the  President's  budget  for  the  construc- 
tion of  another  vitally  needed  attack 
carrier. 


ask  unanunous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  which  I  commend,  during  my  un- 
avoidable absence  from  the  Senate  last 
Friday,  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr  Fulbricht  I  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  calling  up  and  securing 
concuiTence  in  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  bank  merger 
bill,  which  had  been  pending  before  the 
Senate  on  and  off  for  the  last  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsmknt  by   Senator  Robertson 

Last  Friday  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FULBRiGHT)  was  kind  enough  to  bring 
up  for  me  S  1062.  the  bank  merger  bill,  and 
the  Senate  accepted  the  House  amendments 
and  sent  the  bill  on  to  the  President  for  hl8 
signature. 

I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  .Senator 
from  Arkansas  In  doing  this  I  am  glad 
that  he  had  the  opp^irtunlty  to  present  this 
bin  to  the  Senate,  because  It  la  a  subject  In 
which  he  has  had  great  Interent.  going  m 
fu-    back    M    li'Sti,    wlien    he    introduced    H 

JUll 

I  should  like  to  n>ako  11  clear  in  the  Huc- 
tu»o  U)at  I  (un  in  tnllre  accvird  wiU>  the  views 
fXivre!>*ed  by  the  Sieuntur  tr(.au  Aik<»n»4Mi  In 
urging  the  s«'i>i\te  to  »dupv  the  Hovt**  »meiut- 
lurivU  Ai'd  I  «4PMi  •n(irvl>  with  hu  kl.de- 
\\\«\\\  U>  (he  !i«kt«Ve  ^a  Vhe  on»i'l  Aiivl  Uk»«it- 
>u«;  v|  Uvt<  Atuetkile^t  Utll  \  aUv>  ««ut  l\>  UVAk* 
iv    ,  u -u    tik  a    \l\*  Au*iAiMii   U>    the    vtv)e«kh>u» 

S»M     .^u,*   Nn  VK    Y\^fc     M<     ,>v»u«    >*hKJv   >v.*\v 

K^  tv**s^  Hv«  \-.v»»  M>  ,K\<*^  IvaW-  »I\»'s««»\ 
»he*»  v|»H**M>N*»«    »H«»«1»  *  «>*»s»H<'>M*K^  ♦v'  »ft» 

CHJ^^r    r«\e<r«*^r»    <\t    »t>e    o-*»^nM<to«>      t.'vN 

haf*  br*n  m<vt  h^'lpfxil  in  <»nnf^tion  wtth 
tJ\U  bin,  and  I  sh^iid  like  to  U^ank  them 
also. 

I  appreciate  particularly  the  kind  wordB 
'►f  the  majority  leader  in  connection  with 
the  passage  of  S  1062  He  did  not  under- 
estimate the  delays  and  difficulties  which 
this  legislation  has  met,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  Is  able  to  take  satisfaction  In  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 


REPLY  BY  ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 
TO  LIFI-:  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE  ON 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15,  1960,  there  appeared  in 
Life  magiuine  a  7-page  article  entitled 
"Big  Pill  Bill  To  Swallow." 

The  Abbott  Laboratories,  a  very  rep- 
utable and  substantial  pharmaceutical 
producer  located  in  North  Chicago,  111., 
responded  with  a  paid  editorial  to  the 
Nation's  doctors  on  this  article,  and 
p)ointed  out  what  it  deemed  to  be  errors 
of  fact  affecting  both  the  medical  pro- 
fes.-^ion  and  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

Inasmuch  as  this  matter  is  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Subcomanittee 
on  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly,  I  believe 
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this  article  merits  imlusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record;  and.  therefore.  I  re- 
quest consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
wa.1  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bio  Pell  Bill  To  Swau-ow 

On  February  16.  Life  magazine  carried  a 
seven-page  editorial  feature  on  the  ethical 
pharmaceutical  Industry.  Implicit  In  thU 
article  were  errors  of  fac  t,  affecting  both  the 
medical  profession  and  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry. 

In  the  March  7  Issue.  Life  carried  this  cor- 
rection In  the  "Lett<-r8  to  the  Editor" 
column: 

••Ufe  mlsnUed  Its  pill  bottle  Our  reporter 
was  told  there  were  only  10  pills  In  each  $3 
Temarll  bottle.     The  correct  figure  Is  20".— 

Ed 

Unfortunately,  Life  mlsfllled  more  than  its 
pill  bottle.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Febru- 
ary 16  article  told  of  4-year-old  Jimmy 
Porter  taking  a  "30  cent  pill,  a  Temarll  pill 
prescribed  to  relieve  the  Itching  •  •  •  of 
chicken  pox"  Fact:  This  tablet  (which  Is 
not  made  by  Abbott  Laboratories,  Incident- 
ally) sells  on  prescription  at  an  average  price 
of  1 1  3  cents — not  30  cents 

Life  said  the  tablets  were  given  to  each  of 
the  five  Porter  children  every  3  hours 
Pttcl  If  this  happened,  the  rhlldien  were 
Uettlni  twice  the  dosage  recimun ended  by 
the  m«>nuftttlur»r 

Life  said  the  chicken  pux  epldemu  in  this 
fniuily  <H«t  •nviire  thatv  >AU  lu  druK»  wUuie  ' 
rHv»  lv>»i>ej»d  >>->ti  \\  iuvi»t  be  a»»umed  tU.vi 
»ll  n>»  oUlU»r*»v  hhOi  the  auti-itv  hiu^  irtlMet* 
Uvr  m^vf*  UxAU  4  virt\»  »t  tv*io«  the  iv>.su»»- 
m^tvitKi  vHMMfy^  *ha  *»   «  vs«»   >'l    .it>  vei>t»  » 

«Vm«  wttiK  «h^  ^wsMi\H«Ui  s^ivtu   vv^tt  Kvt  4  ivui 
t|t««k    *>»v»M  sssii»  H»<W  m  *U    v..^   ».vv 
\  uv  •lN»>i  »>»♦  ^>«»»»*«  ^''^^^  «*  >♦"•*''     '  *'"•" 

.hv4(    ^>v»Ol^«*N     »<*V    A    \  *•»    Ks^W      »•     ^    |Mv»»vJ*^M 

H».    *»»<  («.<VNM»   »**   tv^«    <»U  H^»><t>Al   <N>^         'f^>* 
aX-*^   »«♦    |Nr»>#«1^»>M>M>    |Vt^•*    »•»>?     \-»-V>     <»  A^    .M>1< 

V1«X»      VO  «♦«'>  «^>'  k»>'^«  'at^^^tt^rt  «»>♦  Ps>rt«r» 
h*<i  nv»r*  '■»  l«w  Ul«>o«.»  tb->»i  tts^ai 

What  »»  in^iv^ttat^t  tx>  l^^  Am»-i>^»n>  ^ 
how  many  lUnww*-*  «nd  ho<tpUAl  «t«\T»  wrre 
^h.^rtened  or  prer*nt<<<1  by  d'Vtor*  «nd  rtr\igs, 
how  mvirh  pain  was  alleviated  hew  many 
lives  wrre  saved  Can  pre.v>nt  drug  expense 
of  $18  per  person  be  too  heavy  m  a  nation 
tiiat  spends  $52  per  person  (over  14  years  of 
age)  on  tobacco  and  $87  per  person  (over  21 
years  of  age  i  on  alcoholic  beverages? 

Ufe  Implied  that  drug  prices  are  too  high 
because  of  the  'advantage  of  selling  to  cap- 
tive consumers  '  Fart  The  physician,  who 
is  ethically  bound  to  prescribe  In  the  best 
Interests  of  his  patient.  Is  the  only  man  pro- 
fessionally capable  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. If  the  patient  has  a  real  financial 
problem,  the  physician,  as  p.-\rt  of  his  obli- 
gation, may  provide  drug  samples  he  may 
have  on  hand  or,  in  extreme  cases,  he  will 
contact  social  or  government  agencies. 

Life  said  that  "In  a  single  day  a  doctor 
may  collect  $40  worth  of  free  drug  sam- 
ples." Fact:  This  figure  might  be  true  If 
the  doctor  opened  all  of  his  mail,  and  int^-r- 
vlewed  all  detail  men.  on  Just  one  day  of 
the  week.  Samples  inform  the  doctor  about 
new  drvigs  or  remind  him  of  old  ones.  Life 
did  not  mention  what  eventually  happens 
to  samples.  Physicians  treat  patients  with 
them— the  Indigent,  the  aged,  the  unfortu- 
nate, those  In  charitable  Institutions. 

Ufe  compared  the  costs  of  drug  promo- 
tion (14  percent)  to  the  "less  than  3  per- 
cent" spent  on  new  car  promotion  by  manu- 
facturers.   Fact:  Ethical  drug  advertising  In 


medical  Journals  and  direct  mall  varies  from 
year  to  year  between  3.9  and  4.7  percent. 
And  this,  of  course.  Is  carried  on  entirely  by 
the  manufacturer.  New  car  advertising  Is 
sponsored  by  manufacttirer  and  denier,  so 
there   Is  no  comparison  here  at  all 

Life  said  "the  average  doctor  is  deluged 
with  sales  talk,  either  through  direct  mall  or 
visits  from  drxig  firm  representative?  known 
as  detail  men."  Pact:  It  Is  true  that  '.he  doc- 
tor receives,  and  reads,  a  lot  of  direct  mall, 
and  many  medical  Journals.  Ho  also  sees, 
and  listens  to.  many  detail  men  Th.s  is  one 
way  he  can  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing pace  of  medical  progress — one  form  of 
education  which  enables  him  to  give  his  pa- 
tients the  best  possible  medical  attention. 
Medical  advertising  already  Is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  the  best-jioliced  of  all  advertis- 
ing.    It  deals  with  human  lives 

Ufe  quoted  a  pharmacologist  to  the  effect 
that  new  products  are  Introduced  "because 
they  are  profitable,  not  because  they  have  a 
medical  advantage  over  the  products  of  pre- 
ceding years"  Pact:  Pharmaceutical  houses 
routlnelv  produce  drugs  which  have  a  Um- 
Ited  markets-- and  at  little  or  no  profit.  The 
criterion  Is  simply  whether  the  drug  Is 
needed  to  prevent  or  cure  disease.  Products 
which  do  not  deliver  real  benefits  to  doctor 
and  patient  alike  soon  pass  out  of  the  med- 
ical  market      Good    products  survive 

Life  quoted  anotlier  pharmacologist  to  the 
effect  that  "extrMordliiarlly  few  important 
nt-w  drugs  have  been  i.riglnBted  by  Ameri- 
can drug  hovi.se.s  '  Fact  In  the  laAt  decade 
alone  Amt-ru<iu  pharmttceutical  hou»t>b 
ha>f  develoi>w»  aua  nr*  ni«»UU'mal  chfcmicalii 

InrUtiUUi!    li  amiulu<s»l  »,    KlolxiUU     rtUta»hv\lo* 

.llvu^^lo«,  ,»nnh>k..-uoh»iv««i,  fU  Ukclul 
.iivi(«    oiM-^'WivO    v'»»vHhiMv    h*vi>    Wvn    tlv- 

VViv   |.»<vl    (»      vl!'    I... I    U»«'IUl»>«^'»    \sHh»t»    th»    Ih' 

w.v-    u«..,   U»        J»v>   *tv    »s>iV»»    »4    \\W    t»vW    tixl* 
yjur     V   .      Wuh.>vH  M^v+tuc^JsK'W*  v<^»v*>vh  «^»s*^ 

»!\H»  «  U»  |'^>'v^\»  >M  >»\^i  <(t.N>l*»^      |fHvt     Tlvvx 

,.  -Y  ».MAt\;\  ^>»,>•^«^,■^^f  ^M«  .■»>;\  -ft-hrtv  '<>m» 
,  i^,,  <->  v).!  A  Pe*  |-*^x<\t.  t»  KH^Mhw  Ht> 
n««f!oNt«    t.    »v♦■l•»^^n  th^t  bs!'  ^>i  th»»  i^nNm 

(fy-^*    f  •,     t.iVf'^       Ox\    T^>««»   l^r^'«dVKt»  th*  JH»r- 

cha«>rr  jv\\-!i  nb^^ut  T  c*nt»  t.->ws»x1  |M^-*R^  On 
otiirnt  he  pay*  m\»oh  less  Tl>e«e  are  the  pen- 
nies which  proMde  the  Incentive  for  derelop- 
mp  etTectlve  drug?: — nrups  which  ease  pain 
prevent  or  cure  I'.tties.';,  pi^long  life 

Life  said  '  .i  good  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  high  price  of  prescriptions  mtist  be 
borne  by  the  physician,"  and  that  "better 
lnformo(i  coiistimers"  shotild  "pressure  the 
doctors  into  using  finer  discrimination." 
Pact:  Such  afisertlons  belittle  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  Judgment  of  every  doctor. 
He  Is  Indicted  for  prescribing  medications 
only  he  is  competent  to  Judge  as  best  for 
each  patient.  The  pressure  Life  suggests 
would  bring  chaoe  to  medical  practice. 

Ufe  stated  there  is  no  renl  difference  be- 
tween brand  name  drugs  and  equivalent 
generic  name  drugs.  Fact:  Many  unbranded 
drugs  have  been  proven  inferior,  as  a  scrutiny 
of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  citation 
would  show.  A  physician  typically  prefers 
not  to  take  a  chance  on  unbranded  drugs, 
especially  with  tliose  turned  out  by  firms 
operating  within  a  State  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  Federal  fcKXl  and  drug  laws.  With 
most  things  we  buy,  we  rely  on  the  quality 
and  Integrity  of  brand  ntimeE.  In  the  case 
of  drugs,  this  is  even  more  important  than 
with  other  consimier  items,  since  the  health, 
and  even  the  life,  of  a  patient  may  be  at 
Et.ike.  The  brand  name  is  the  physician's 
assurance  that  the  drug  lie  prescribes  is  the 
exact  drug  the  ixitlent  receives. 


Abbott  Laboratories  believes  the  American 
people  want  to  retain  and  Improve  otir  pres- 
ent system  of  medical  care.  We  believe  they 
want  to  keep  the  same  kind  of  doctor-patient 
relationship,  with  its  freedom  of  choice, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  take  us  to  our 
present  astonishing  levels  of  national  health. 
Progress  def>ends  Uf>on  further  effort  arid 
teamwork  among  all  the  health  professions. 
This  must  continue.  To  this  all  of  us  are 
dedicated  by  tradition,  purpose,  and  training. 
For  the  greatest  medical  challenges — and  the 
gre.ntest  trKimplis — still  belong  to  the  future. 

This  is  our  report  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  vilify  Life.  "We  accept  that  It  has  the 
right  to  a  vlewixjint.  Our  concern  Is  that 
the  conditions  it  reported,  and  the  interpre- 
tation put  to  them,  are  not  consistent  with 
the  facts. 


THE  WHEAT  AND  RICE  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  INDIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  at  the  White  House  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
India's  Minister  of  Pood  and  Agriculture, 
the  Honorable  S.  K.  Patil.  signed  an 
agreement,  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  India  with  al- 
most 600  million  bushels  of  wheal  and  22 
million  bags  of  rice  during  the  next  4 
years 

This  ia  »  truly  historical  occasion 
History  is  beaig  made,  not  bechUfit  ui 
ihv  Ki^wnvic  >\*t  t4  ihiA  pixi^vam,  bui  wiMu 

tMH^MU»«  i4   Us  aUAS       1)1  lUnU^t"*!   Vti4  tu.x 
\U^\  \\\P  V>UU«Ht  t^Mt^\t^  Ml  U»IUH  lU  akM 

b<»  w<r-w»M«mUMf  th«^w  fey  m««ti^  ^^t  thr 
notion  «h»r!\  xrss  ulit^  Ust  >«x'<'k 

Ktiioh  x<iU  br  said  about  the  value  of 
Mils  ptxygram  lo  American  farmei^ 
Much  will  be  said  alx>ut  iu  importance 
to  the  Indian  economy  Certainly.  Uiese 
aspects  are  extremely  important  But  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  one  fact— namely,  that  this 
agreement  did  not  just  happen.  Some- 
body in  the  U.S.  Government  and  somc- 
'Dody  in  the  Indian  Government  had  to 
work  on  this  idea  and  plan  for  many, 
manv  weeks  and  months  before  anything 
was  ready  for  signature.  And  judging  by 
the  s:ze  of  our  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  over  the  last  few  years,  this 
process  of  day-in  and  day-out  work  lead- 
ing to  occasions  such  as  this  one  has  been 
going  on  for  some  lime.  Although  Pub- 
Uc  Law  480  is  a  complicated  program 
requiring  participation  by  many  agen- 
cies, primary  responsibihty  is  centered 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  within  the  Department,  it  rests  with 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This 
is  a  relatively  small  agency,  totaling  con- 
siderably less  than  1,000  persons  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  and  abroad ; 
and  I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention, 
on  many  occasions,  the  eflBcient  work 
that  this  group  does  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
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I  know  that  a  lot  of  night  and  weekend 
work  went  Into  the  planning  and  draft- 
ing of  the  agreement  which  was  signed 
last  week.  I  want  to  thank  those  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Por- 
eipn  Agricultural  Service  for  their  efforts. 
They  have  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and  I  know 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 


USEFUL  WORK 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  in  the  column 
"These  Days,"'  written  by  George  E. 
Sokclsky.  appears  an  article  entitled 
•Useful  Work."  The  article  acclaims  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  Albert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal journalism,  as  it  relates  to  cancer 
and  heart  ailments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  9.  1960] 

Thesk  Dats 

(By  Oeorge  Sokolsky) 

USKTCT.    WORK. 

Rich  men  do  not  always  know  what  to  do 
with  their  money,  particularly  after  they  die. 
They  work  hard  accumulating  a  fortune  and 
then  tt  often  goes  to  encourage  profligacy, 
waste,  and  appalling  dissipation.  The  value 
of  the  foundation  la  that  It  makes  It  possible 
for  a  rich  pjerson  to  put  his  money  to  use 
for  some  purpose  other  than  for  himself  or 
his  family. 

Albert  Lasker  was  an  advertising  man  and 
industrialist  who  served  his  country  ably  In 
World  War  I.  He  amassed  a  fortune  and  de- 
sired to  leave  it  for  useful  purposes.  Mary 
Lasker,  his  widow.  Is  a  person  of  unusual 
f>ersplcaclty  and  social  consciousness  who  de- 
votes herself  to  good  works  in  a  very  sensible 
m.anner. 

Of  particular  value.  I  th;nk,  are  the  awards 
to  medical  Journalists.  This  is  a  new  and 
Increasingly  popular  field  of  bringing  news 
to  the  public. 

The  two  big  killers  are  heart  ailments  and 
various  cancers  and  with  regard  t(i  both  noth- 
ing can  be  more  damaging  than  ignorance. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  do  what  they  can, 
but  too  often  they  are  resisted  by  fright- 
ened patients,  by  those  who  so  fear  death 
that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  continuing  life. 
The  advantage  of  knowledge  Is  that  it  can, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  eliminate  this 
element  of  fear. 

I  have  had  a  very  thorough  experience  with 
both  these  killers  and  I  must  say  that  some- 
how I  was  never  terrified  by  them.  The  word, 
cancer,  neither  frightened  nor  distressed  me 
and  when  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  I 
knew  that  I  should  be  examined  tv.-lce  a 
year  for  about  5  years.  These  examinations 
are  now  as  routine  as  going  to  a  dentist  for  a 
cleaning.  I  have  to  see  my  heart  man.  Dr. 
O.  Alan  Rose,  on  stated  occasions,  and  a 
deUghtfiil  technician  shows  up  every  other 
Tuesday  morning  to  stick  a  needle  Into  my 
left  arm  to  discover  by  blood  chemistry 
whether  I  am  sinning.  (I  use  doctors'  names 
purposedly  to  break  down  a  stupid  tradition 
of  anonymity  ) 

Perhaps  this  will  go  on  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  It  Is  a  routine  that  Interferes  with 
nothing,  that  Is  gentle  and  at  times  even 
Jolly,  and  there  it  is. 

The  value  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation  awards  to  medical  Journalism 
is  that  it  stimulates  bringing  everything  out 
in  the  open.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  discov- 
ered   that    talking   about   our    illnesses    and 


weakitecaes  Is  a  form  of  therapy.  And  pre- 
sum^ly  that  Is.  to  a  degree,  true  about  so 
many  of  our  Illnesses.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
elderly  ladles  enjoy  sitting  on  hotel  veran- 
das talking  about  t*elr  operations.  It  helps 
thpm  get  over  their  troubles. 

I  flnd  when  I  use  the  word  "cancer."  a  look 
comee  into  the  listener's  eye.  It  U  as  though 
I  were  a  disembodied  spirit,  some  ghostly 
creature  returned  from  Sheo!.  But  when  I 
say  that  the  best  way  to  get  over  one's  aches 
and  pains  Is  to  have  a  cancer  clipped  out, 
the  listener  regards  my  levity  as  unseemly. 
The  other  day.  I  heard  Arthur  Godfrey  talk 
about  his  cancer  and  I  thought  that  he  took 
It  altogether  too  seriously.  One  need  only 
thank  God  and  the  doctors  and  the  needle- 
stickers  that  one  is  still  alive  and  kicking 
and  to  leave  it  at  that 

Tl»e  Albert  and  Mary  La.sker  Foundation 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  promoting  medi- 
cal Journalism  Ignorance  Is  not  bliss;  it  can 
be  a  frightful  pain  In  all  the  wrong  places 
The  more  we  know,  the  less  we  fear — unless 
we  anjoy  fear,  which  ?<.me  do.  Who  shall 
deprive  such  a  one  of  his  plea.'ures?  Mary 
Lasker  looks  like  a  fearless  person  who  has 
discovered  all  the  Joys  of  giving  and  who 
gives  not  only  generou.'^ly  but  with  unusual 
wisdom. 
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EVENTION  OP  TYRANNY  BY 
MAJORITY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mai  i.'^sue  of  Nation's  Business  contains 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "Right  To 
Speak  Prevents  Tyranny  by  Majority," 
written  by  Felix  Morley.  I  ask  unani- 
moios  consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RJGHT  To  Spe.*k  Pmvents  Ttra.vny   bt 
Majority 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

_  ,  the  year  of  a  presidential  election  Con- 
gress necessarily  works  within  the  confines 
of  a  rigid  timetable.  Because  many  of  Its 
Members  are  politically  Instrumental,  the 
leglilatlve  body  must  adjourn  before  the 
nominating  conventions  are  called  to  order. 
That  deadline  Is  especially  pronounced  this 
year,  with  four  Democratic  Senators  con- 
tending for  first  place  on  the  ticket  of  their 
party. 

Decision  on  this  nomination  wlil  be  made 
at  Los  Angeles  In  the  week  of  July  11.  So 
only  a  scant  2  mmths  remain  for  winding 
up  congressional  business,  including  appro- 
priations that  demand  close  scrutiny  yet 
cannot  be  postponed  Since  the  agenda  is 
overloaded  this  means  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
Is  going  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  This,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  pending 
measures,   Is  certainly  no  unmixed   evil. 

BLune  for  the  congestion  is  naturally  being 
laid  on  the  bloc  of  18  southern  Senators  who 
fought  a  stubborn,  and  largely  successful. 
battle  against  the  civil  rights  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

This  one  issue  consumed  almost  2  months 
of  the  Senate  Calendar,  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  a  majority  of  that  body.  By  using 
every  possible  parllamentar;,-  device,  includ- 
ing outright  filibuster,  the  compact  southern 
group  was  able  to  stand  off  the  less  concen- 
trated will  of  82  percent  of  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers. Not  all  of  the  civil  righ*^8  proponents 
favored  the  legislation  in  the  form  presented 
by  Illinois  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  for 
the  administration.  But  except  for  the  pro- 
tecikion  afforded  to  the  minority  by  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  some  compromise  bUl  would  have 
gone  through  as  expeditiously  as  happened 
unrler  the  more  democratic  procedure  of  the 
House. 


Anticipation  that  the  two-thirds  majority 
neces.'-ary  for  cloture  would  be  dilBcult  to 
obtain  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnsons  clever  strategy 
throughout.  He  could  exert  effective  leader- 
ship for  moderate  legislation,  confined  to  the 
voting  Issue,  primarily  hecaustf  moderation 
was  as  unsatisfactory  t<>  northern  as  to 
southern  dlehards.  While  southerners  wanted 
no  civil  rights  legislation  at  all,  others 
wanted  It  to  Include  penalties  for  continued 
school  segregation,  provision  for  the  eiten- 
slon  of  nationalized  education  and  even  for 
the  control  of  local  employment  policies  by 
Washington.  Efirly  cloture  would  have 
muzzled,  the  expression  of  this  viewpoint  and 
was  therefore,  though  for  opposite  reasons, 
as  distasteful  to  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois, as  to  Senator  Russxu.,  of  Georgia, 

So  the  moral  pointed  by  the  protracted 
debate  on  civil  rights  Is  that  few  Senators, 
whether  of  right,  left,  or  center,  are  willing 
to  compromise  a  strongly  held  viewpoint  in 
order  to  reach  an  a^eement.  And  this  ob- 
duracy, within  limits,  is  Justified  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  Senate.  That  body,  giving 
equal  representation  to  every  State  regard- 
less of  pi^pulatlon  area,  or  wealth,  was  sp>e- 
ciflcally  designed  to  represent  the  States  as 
such.  From  the  beginning,  the  Senate's 
function  In  our  Federal  system  has  been 
quite  other  than  that  of  the  more  demo- 
cratic House,  planned  to  reflect  the  major- 
ity opinion  of  the  Republic  as  a  whole  It  Is 
too  often  forgotten  that  this  fundamental 
difference  In  the  representative  character  of 
Senate  and  House  is  an  Unportant  aspect  of 
the  principle  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  debate  over  civil  rights,  so  quickly 
terminated  in  the  House,  so  long  dragged  out 
in  the  Senate,  should  consequently  be  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  illustration  of  the 
Ingenuity  of  our  form  of  government.  To 
appreciate  this  lesson  at  full  value,  it  must 
nut  be  obacured  by  p>er80ual  feelings  on  the 
nature  of  the  Issues  Immediately  Involved. 
Indeed  the  emotions  aroused.  In  both  North 
and  South,  should  rather  serve  to  emphasise 
the  impiortance  of  a  parliamentary  systena 
that  gives  such  healthy  protection  to  the  ex- 
pression of   discordant   viewpoints. 

Seen  In  this  light,  the  device  of  the  fill- 
buster  becomes  something  very  different  from 
the  merely  ubbtructlonlst  trick  which  many 
critics  both  foreign  and  domestic  have 
painted  It  to  be.  Although  sometimes  gross- 
ly abused,  as  when  the  late  Huey  Long  util- 
ized It  to  recite  endless  recipes  for  "p<jt- 
likker."  the  provision  for  unlimited  Senate 
debate  is  In  principle  a  guarantee  that  a 
State  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
present  Its  local  viewpoint  simply  because 
thl.s  may  not  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  fifth  amendment,  as 
a  vital  safeguard  for  the  individual,  is  not 
likely  to  be  abolished  because  it  has  often 
been  twisted  to  protect  unsavory  pertons. 
Similarly,  tlie  practice  of  unlimited  Senate 
debate  may  be  expected  to  continue  even 
though  It  occasionally  produces  arguments 
that  are  anathema  to  many. 

The  very  bitterness  of  the  civil  rights  con- 
troversj',  moreover,  should  .'■erve  to  focus 
attention  on  the  underlying  problem  of  gov- 
ernment for  any  people  who  value  freedom. 
How  can  the  protection  of  minorities,  which 
may  on  occasion  be  right,  be  reconciled  with 
the  acceptance  of  a  majority  opinion,  which 
sometimes  may  certainly  be  wrong?  In  a 
true  democracy — which  our  OoTemment  is 
not — minorities  have  no  effective  protection 
against  the  will  or  passion  of  the  majority. 
But  in  a  federal  republic,  as  established  by 
our  Constitution,  the  potential  tyranny  of 
the  majority  is  .■severely  circumscribed.  One 
of  the  safeguards  Is  certainly  the  Senate's 
stubborn  adherence  to  Its  time-honored  prac- 
tice of  tinlimlted  debate. 

Because  the  filibuster  has  been  most  often 
employed  by  southern  Senators,  many  regard 


U  as  an  undue  protection   for  a   particular 
regional  viewpoint. 

The  explanation  U  that  the  former  slave 
States  have  for  a  century  been  on  the  de- 
fensive in  their  social  attitudes,  and  there- 
fore prone  to  take  advantage  of  every  par- 
liamentary device  that  serves  their  ca tise 
That  IS  to  be  expected  Were  a  liberal 
northern  Democrat  elected  President,  with 
a  Congress  highly  responsive  to  pressure 
from  organized  lalxjr,  one  might  anticipate 
a  filibuster  by  conservative  Republicans, 
perhaps  to  prevent  complete  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  Indeed,  many  actual  in- 
stances could  b?  drawn  from  our  hi.story  to 
show  that  the  filibuster  is  in  nature  wholly 
nonpartisan  It  may  best  be  defined  as  a 
tactic  to  check  a  legislative  steamroller  re- 
gardless of  the  direction  in  which  it  Is  mov- 
ing. Because  of  Its  applicability  to  any  sit- 
uation, the  demise  of  King  Filibuster,  to  use 
the  bygone  phrase,  seems  most  unlikely 

Of  course,  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  minority  has  rights  will  always  be  hostile 
to  the  practice  of  unlimited  debate  Dxirlng 
the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  the  Com- 
munist radio  worked  overtime  to  prove  this 
point.  Peiping's  criticisms  were  particularly 
unbridled,  defining  the  filibuster  as  "a  tra- 
ditional dirty  trick  of  American  politlciani»^ 
one  of  the  typical  farces  of  bourgeois  de- 
mocracy " 

Certainly  the  filibuster  Is  not  democratic 
under  the  Communist  definition  of  this 
nebulous  word  And  if  by  democratic  we 
mean  a  system  in  which  the  minority  has 
no  established  rights,  then  the  filibuster  Is 
not  democratic  In  any  sense  But  most  of 
tis  will  feel  that  condemnation  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Democracy  of  Communist  China  Is  an 
argument  for  the  practice 

For  171  years  Americans  have  maintained 
a  governmental  system  under  which  free 
men  have  prospered  as  nowhere  else  In 
either  place  or  time.  The  assurance  of  un- 
limited Senate  debate  ha«  throughout  been 
an  integral  part  of  that  system  When  the 
Communist  dictatorships  have  accomplished 
as  much,  then  but  not  before  It  will  be  rea- 
sonable for  them  to  attack  the  filibuster 

All  our  privileges  demand  discretion  in 
their  use  This  applies  to  freedom  of  speech 
as  a  principle,  and  to  Its  particular  appli- 
cation in  the  form  of  unlimited  Senate  de- 
bate Between  affirmation  and  denial  of 
free  expression,  however,  the  choice  Is  clear 
Mistakes  may  result  from  discussion  at  the 
expense  of  action  But  the  Irreparable 
blunders  come  from  acting  without  adequate 
c<'>nslderatlon  in  advance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business^  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  10474*  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  modern  naval  vessels. 


EX-PRESIDENT  SYNGMAN  RHEE.  OF 
KOREA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  F'riday,  April  29, 
written  by  William  S  White,  entitled 
"Some  Thoughts  on  Behalf  of  Rhee." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  Senators,  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
points  out  with  great  clarity  and  persua- 


sion the  double  standard  we  have  devel- 
oped in  this  coimtry,  unfortunately,  in 
our  estimation  of  dictators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Evening    Star,    Friday,    Apr.    29. 

19601 
Some  Thoughts  on  Behalt  or  Rhee — Past 
Hekoism  or  Korean  Against  Reos  Prompts 
A  Reservation  on  His  Demise 

( By  William  S .  White ) 
llie  old  man  of  Korea  has  gone  out  of  office 
in  heartbroken  disgrace.  The  world's  most 
exclusive  club  is  shrunken  yet  a  little  more 
as  Svngman  Rhee  passes  from  its  member- 
.shlp  This  is  the  Association  of  Indestruct- 
ible Eider  Statesmen. 

Chiuicellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  Germany, 
who  is  84,  leads  the  surviving  band  of  those 
who,  past  70.  still  carry  crushing  responsi- 
bilities. With  him  are  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurlon  of  Israel  (74»  and  Prime  Minister 
Nehru   of  India    (70  plus  some  months). 

At  85.  Mr  Rhee  has  ceased  to  be  President 
of  the  flepublic  of  Korea  And  so  has  come 
to  its  close  a  career  of  65  years  as  a  public 
man. 

Much  has  been  written  that  this  aged 
symbol  of  Koreas  long  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence had  overstayed  his  time.  It  is  said, 
no  doubt  rightly,  that  he  permitted  police 
brutality,  and  worse,  to  stain  his  regime  It 
is  said,  no  doubt  Justly,  that  a  farce  of 
demfwracy  "  was  being  made  In  his  country. 
So  it  Is  said  that  he  had  to  go,  and  the  United 
States  was  wholly  Justified  In  helping  to  push 
him  out. 

Tliere  Is  no  quarrel  with  this  reasoning — 
so  far  as  It  goes.  To  the  world  Korea  Is  our 
creation  and  thus  our  responsibility.  For 
Koreas  sake  (and  for  the  sake  of  coUective 
security  everywhere)  was  shed  the  blood  of 
so  many  of  our  people  In  a  bitter  war  a 
decade  ago. 

Perhaps  it  Is  possible,  however,  without  de- 
fending corruption  and  antldemocratlsm,  to 
raise  reservations  about  this  episode.  Is  the 
tJ.S  Government  as  ready  to  act  to  maintain 
the  future  integrity  of  Korea  from  Com- 
munist penetration  as  It  was  ready  to  oust 
bad  old  Mr  Rhee? 

Is  our  righteous  decision  to  overturn  one 
regime— which  was  at  any  rate  a  determined 
regime— matched  by  equal  determination  to 
insist  on  a  fair  and  strong  successor  regime? 
And  having  acted  ag.ilnist  Rhee  on  st.andards 
that  are  valid  enough — that  he  had  become 
a  rlghtwlng  despot — are  we  ready  for  one 
other  action? 

Are  we  ready  to  apply  these  same  stand- 
ards to  the  leftwlng  despot  in  another  coun- 
try In  which  there  is  an  undeniably  close  and 
historic  D.S.  responsibility?  Will  we  now 
help  to  oust  the  Communist -backed 
dictator  In  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro,  as  we  helped 
to  oust  the  supposedly  pro-Fascist  dictator 
in  Korea,  Syngman  Rhee? 

Or  is  there  a  double  standard  here?  The 
Eisenhower  administration  has  no  difficulty 
in  Justifying  a  naked  Intervention  In  Korea, 
call  it  what  we  will.  But  that  administration 
finds  enormous  difficulty  In  even  thinking 
about  Intervening  in  any  way,  naked  or 
polite,  in  Cuba.  After  all.  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  might  not  like  It  And  the 
Organization  of  American  Slates  would  "for- 
bid" It  anyhow. 

A  nation  which  wants  to  act  can  find  the 
fine  print  oddly  hard  to  read.  A  nation 
which  does  not  want  to  act  can  find  the 
print  compelling,  indeed. 

So  this  one  columnist  Is  not  quite  able  to 
Join  the  almost  universal  and  unqualified 
satisfaction  that  we  have  succeeded  In  cast- 
ing out  old  Syngman  Rhee  In  his  86th  year 
and  sending  him  off  to  end  his  life  in  the 


House  of  the  Pear  Blossoms  In  Seoul.  It 
has  been  a  famous  victory  But  one  colum- 
nist, not  denying  the  evils  connected  with 
the  old  man.  also  does  not  forget  the  past 
heroism  of  that  old  man  against  Imperial- 
ist communism. 

This  much,  anyhow,  history  must  grant 
him.  How  much  does  history  owe  to  Castro 
whose  \-lctlms  In  Cuba  are  quite  as  dead  as 
Rhee's  victims  in  Korea?  How  much  of  the 
free  world's  struggle  against  Imperialist  com- 
munism has  Ftde!  Castro  ever  borne'' 


MODERNIZATION  OF  THE  EXIST- 
ING SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducmg  at  this  time  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The  proposal  in- 
corporates some  reforms  in  the  current 
sugar  legislation  which  are  long  overdue, 
and  which  are  particularly  lu-gently  re- 
quired in  the  light  of  present  day  con- 
ditions. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  insure 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  by  broaden- 
ing the  base  from  which  these  supplies 
are  obtained  and  encourage  foreign 
countries  to  make  purchases  in  the 
United  States  by  adopting  a  new  for- 
mula for  allocating  sugar  quotas  whicii 
takes  into  accoimt  their  foreign  trade 
relationships  with  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  4-year  proposal. 

For  many  years,  our  sugar  legislation 
has  given  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  for- 
eign share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  to 
one  country.  This,  in  itself,  represents 
a  basic  weakness  in  the  present  sugar 
law  since  it  is  conducive  to  monopolistic 
manipulation  of  prices  and  to  predatory 
competition  on  the  world  market. 

A  wholly  disproportionate  share  of  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  hands  of  a  single  coun- 
try, and  I  refer  of  course  to  Cuba,  has 
enabled  that  country  to  use  the  premium 
paid  by  U.S.  consumers  to  subsidize  sales 
to  Russia  and  to  Red  China  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries  at  prices  beneath 
the  world  market  price;  in  fact,  at  pricee 
beneath  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  simply 
mu.'^t  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
ha!^  come  to  reduce  the  Cuban  monopoly 
of  our  foreign  sugar  supply.  I  believe 
I  have  been  rather  candid  in  my  criti- 
cism of  the  present  regime  in  Cuba. 
What  I  say  with  respect  to  proposed 
chani^es  in  the  Sugar  Act,  however,  would 
be  true  regardless  of  who  happened  to 
be  in  power  there.  This  particular  state- 
ment is  not  intended  at  this  time  in 
criticism  of  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  effectu- 
ate certain  much  needed  reforms.  It  is 
not  politically  motivated  and  it  is  not 
a  measure  against  Cuba,  as  I  said,  al- 
though I  am  in  my  mind  not  certain 
that  some  measures  should  not  be  taken 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  US  in- 
vestors in  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  5.  1960, 
reported  a  speech  by  Maj.  Ernesto 
Guevara,  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Cuba,  made  at  Havana  University,  in 
which  Major  Guevara  stated  that  the 
premium  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
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Cuban  sugar  amounted  to  "economic  en- 
slavement." According  to  the  New  York 
Times: 

Major  Guevara  charged  that  the  United 
States  "gave  us  an  apparent  gift"  of  a 
higher  price,  b-ut  demanded  In  exchange 
"preferred  tariffs  for  their  manufactured 
products,  malting  It  Impossible  for  native 
products  or  the  manxifacturers  of  other 
countries  to  compete." 

This  statement  was  made  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  premium 
price  which  Cuba  receives  for  sugar,  of 
5 '2  cents  a  pound,  when  the  world  price 
is  nearly  3  cents  a  pound,  Cuba  enjoys 
a  20  percent  tariff  preference  on  sugar 
imports  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  Press  International  re- 
ported from  Havana  on  March  20,  1960, 
that  the  same  Major  Guevara  had  stated : 

The  great  friend  of   Cuba  Is   the  US  SJl. 

I  could  multiply  many  times  the  hos- 
tile and  inflammatory  statements 
against  the  United  States  made  by  lead- 
ers of  the  present  Cuban  regime.  This 
is  not  m^y  purpose,  however.  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  is  in  no  sense  a 
reprisal  against  Cuba.  It  is  a  very  con- 
servative bill.  It  is  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect certain  basic  deficiencies  in  existing 
law  in  a  way  which  will  make  the  law 
work  better  while  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  equities  of  our  own  domestic 
industry  and  of  friendly  foreign  nations. 

In  brief,  the  proposal  would  make  the 
following  changes  in  the  existing  sugar 
law. 

It  would  restrict  Cuba's  quota  to  the 
basic  quota  established  for  Cuba  under 
the  1956  act  The  incremental  quotas 
accruing  to  Cuba  by  virtue  of  the  growth 
of  the  U.S.  market  since  1956,  some 
310.695  tons,  would  be  distributed  among 
domestic  U.S.  suppliers  and  friendly  for- 
eign suppliers. 

Of  this  amount  my  bill  would  dis- 
tribute 200,000  tons  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducing areas,  of  which  150,000  tons  would 
go  to  the  beet-producing  areas  and  50.000 
tons  to  the  mainland  cane -producing 
areas.  This  is  the  same  allocation  to 
the  domestic  areas  as  made  in  the  bills 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana   [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  remaining  110,695  tons  would  be 
distributed  among  other  foreign  sup- 
pliers including  new  countries  seeking 
to  enter  the  U.S.  market  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  basis  of  an  index  which 
takes  into  account  their  average  annual 
purchases  from  the  United  States  as  well 
as  their  existing  statutory  quotas,  if  any, 
in  the  U.S.  market.  I  think  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  establish  In  the 
Sugar  Act  a  trade  principle  as  a  basis  for 
administering  the  distribution  of  foreign 
sugar  quotas.  I  certainly  believe  in  a 
policy  of  buying  from  the  people  who  buy 
from  us  insofar  as  it  is  economically 
feasible  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  this  criterion,  as  em- 
ployed In  the  bill  Is  tempered  by  taking 
into  account  to  an  equal  degree  the  ex- 
isting itatutory  quotas  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign  sugar   suppliers,   so  that   adjust- 


ments are  not  made  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  trade;  although  I  would  like  to  point 
out  ttiat  it  is  my  hope  that  eventuaUy 
we  can  arrive  at  a  formula  by  which 
the  sugar  quotas  granted  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers will  be  based  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  the  relationship  which  the  amount  of 
purchases  which  each  country  seeking 
a  sugar  quota  has  made  in  the  United 
States  bears  to  all  the  purchases  made 
by  countries  seeking  sugar  quotas. 

The  underlying  formula  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  represents  a  weighted 
average  of  the  statutory  sugar  quotas 
and  trade  with  the  United  States  as  a 
reasonable  and  rational  means  of  dis- 
tributing quotas  among  friendly  for- 
eign nations. 

It  Bhould  be  noted  that  after  this  dis- 
tribution is  made  Cuba  is  still  left  with 
the  lion's  share  of  foreign  participation 
in  the  U.S.  market.  It  would  still  en- 
joy a  quota  of  more  than  2,800,000  tons 
which  is  almost  three  times  the  quota 
of  the  next  largest  foreign  sugar  sup- 
plier, the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  almast  five  times  the  quotas  of  all 
of  the  full-duty  countries  combined. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  quota  of 
2.800,000  tons  represents  a  premium  to 
Cuba  over  average  world  market  prices 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $140 
million  per  armum,  it  is  clear  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  a  reprisal 
agam.5t  Cuba.  The  .second  basic  change 
which  would  be  made  by  the  proposed 
bill  would  be  to  remove  from  Cuba  its 
present  share  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

The  Cuban  share  of  the  growth  in  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  presently  amounts  to 
approximately  30  percent.  The  bill 
would  distribute  one-third  of  that 
growth  to  new  areas  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  production  of  do- 
mestic sugar  beet  or  mainland  cane. 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  United 
Stales  in  such  States  a.s  Washington 
and  Idaho,  and  other  Western  States 
which  are  ideally  situated  for  the  grow- 
ing of  sugar  beets  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  areas  should  be  foreclosed 
from  our  demestic  markets.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  my 
own  State  of  Florida  there  are  persons 
who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pro- 
duce additional  mainland  cane  If  af- 
forded the  opportunity.  The  bill  would 
afford  that  opportunity. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  set 
a.side  10  percent  of  Cuba's  present  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  growth  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  producers  of  sugar  in  the 
various  States  throughout  the  Union. 

On  the  basis  of  the  annual  growth  ex- 
perience over  the  past  several  years  this 
would  provide  quotas  of  15,000  tons  per 
annum  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  new  and  additional 
acreage  in  the  mamier  I  have  Just  In- 
dicated. 

Such  new  areas  would  be  given  quotas 
equivalent  to  60,000  tons  In  the  fourth 
year  of  operation  of  this  legislation. 
Cumulatively  over  the  entire  operation 
of  the  bill,  it  would  enable  such  areas  to 
sell  in  the  U.S.  market  a  toUl  of  ISO, 000 
toni.    I  submit  that  this  is  a  very  sig- 


nificant contribution  to  the  development 
of  new  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  remaining  portion  of  Cuba's  share 
of  the  growth  would  be  distributed 
among  other  foreign  suppliers  including 
not  only  present  suppliers  but  also  new 
countries  .seeking  to  enter  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket for  the  first  time.  This  distribution 
also  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
index  derived  from  average  annual  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  over  the 
past  4  years  and  existing  statutory 
quotas.  For  the  first  time,  it  would  also 
give  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  a 
.share  in  the  growth  of  the  US.  market. 
The  new  countries  included  for  a  share 
in  U.S.  market  growth  by  virtue  of  this 
reform  would  iiiclude  Brazil.  Colombia. 
El  Salvador.  Ecuador,  and  Guatemala. 

None  of  those  countries  has  any  quota 
in  the  US  market  at  present.  Also,  the 
Philippines,  by  virtue  of  the  growth  fac- 
tor, would  be  given  an  additional  quota. 
The  third  basic  change  would  be  to 
Rive  the  President  power  to  further  re- 
duce the  quota  of  Cuba  in  any  calendar 
year  when  he  finds  and  proclaims  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  or  to  insure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar  Any  reduction  so  made 
would  be  effective  only  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  Pre.sident  made  such  a 
finding,  and  would  not  change  perma- 
nent quotas  The  replacement  purcha.srs 
would  be  distributed  65  percent  to  do- 
mestic su^ar-producing  areas  and  35 
percent  to  foreign  sugar-producing 
areas. 

The  fourth  major  change  is  a  reform 
of  the  deficit  allocation  provisions. 

The  bill  allots  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  areas  and  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  areas  any  deficits  derived  from 
Hawaii.  This  i.s  the  same  as  provided 
in  the  proposals  introduced  by  Senators 
Bkvnktt  and  ELLEWorR. 

It  allots  to  all  foreign  suppliers  except 
Cuba  deficits  derived  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Vircin  I.^lands. 

The  deficit  allocations  to  the  foreign 
countries  ar^aln  take  in  new  suppliers  and 
are  again  based  on  an  index  of  the  4- 
year  purchases  of  all  of  these  suppliers 
from  the  United  States  and  Lheir  existu^-g 
quotas.  Moreover,  the  proposal  would 
Insure  that  each  of  these  new  suppliers  is 
permitted  to  make  sucar  sales  in  the 
United  States  of  at  least  5  000  tons 
annually. 

Finally  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  direct  consumption  sugar 
which  may  be  imported  from  Cuba  from 
375,000  tons  to  75,000  tons.  While  this 
provision  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  Cuba  can  otherwise  sell 
in  the  U  S  market,  It  will  Insure  that  at 
least  300  000  tons  of  additional  sugar 
Imported  into  the  United  States  come  in 
in  raw  form  and  be  refined  in  the  United 
States  by  US  refineries. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  any  measures 
which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  Cuban 
.share  of  the  market,  even  conservatively, 
mlyht  lead  to  a  sugar  shortage  In  the 
United  States  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  The  fact  Is  that  as  of 
the  beginning  of  this  yeor  there  was  In 
thu  hemisphere  alone,  available  for  ex- 
ixjrt,  at  len.tt  4  million  tons  of  sugar,  not 


con-siderin^  Cuba,  and  this  quantity  is 
rising  rapidly. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
export  capacity  of  these  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  and  the  Philippines  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  harvest 
season ; 

Sugar  available  for  erport,  1960 
(Thousand  short  tons,  raw  value] 

Country: 

Argentina «o» 

BrazU L  32^ 

Casta  Rica * 

Etomlnlcan  Republic WO 

Guatemala * 

HaiU-.- M 

Mexico 5® 

Nicaragua ^ 

Panama ^ 

Peru — -  *38 

Philippines 383 


an  average  of  150,000  tons  per  annum, 

the  proposed  bill  would  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing tonnages  for  the  year  1961: 

Domestic  areas: 

Domestic  beet 2,349,243 

Mainland  cane 726,940 

Hawaii --  999.  199 

Puerto  Rico 987,090 

Vlrffln  Islands-- -- 16,628 

New  areas 15,000 


Total 4.  112 

These  figures  were  compiled  from  the 
Statistical  Btilletln  of  the  International 
Sugar  Council  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  publication  entitled  'For- 
eign Crope  and  Markets."  dated  Febru- 
ary 25.  1960. 

ilie  proposal  Ls  a  relatively  con.serva- 
tive  bill.  It  reduces  Cube's  share  of  the 
U.8.  market  by  less  than  10  percent. 
Yet  it  embraces  much  needed  reform  in 
existing  law  to  cope  with  present-day 
conditions 

If  the  changes  suggested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  not  adopted  and 
the  present  law  is  extended,  a.s  htui  been 
proposed,  then  Cuba  m  a  single  year 
would  benefit  by  additions  to  quotas  of 
approximately  195.000  tons  or  ui  pecu- 
mai-y  terms,  would  be  given  an  additional 
subsidy  of  $9,750,000  in  the  first  year  of 
the  extension. 

That,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the 
roughly  i387  million  a  year  which  Cuba 
gets  from  us  by  the  sale  of  some  3.100.000 
tons  as  her  regular  quota  in  tlic  domestic 
market.  Assuming  a  4-year  extensicii  of 
the  present  act  and  a  continuation  of 
present  deficits,  these  additions  to  Cuban 
sales  would  amount  to  approximately 
1  million  tons,  or  an  additional  monetary 
premium  or  subsidy  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $50  million. 

Under  existing  law,  unless  corrective 
measures  are  taken,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  forced  to  allot  to  Cuba 
this  summrr  an  addition  to  its  regular 
quota  in  an  amount  of  about  150,000  tons 
as  a  re.'^ult  of  deficits  in  Puerto  Rican 
production, 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  Intolerable 
for  us  to  continue  along  this  path,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  current  circumstances 
in  Cuba.  It  Is  a  path  which  Is  not  only 
manifestly  unfair  io  US.  interest,  but  is 
also  unfair  to  othei'  friendly  foreign  sup- 
pliers as  well. 

The  measure  tliat  I  have  proposed 
would  result  In  a  more  equitable  dlvifeion 
of  the  foreign  sha-e  of  our  sugar  supply 
among  many  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  sUU  leave  Cu')a  with  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.8  market. 

Assuming  that  deficits  continue  to  run 
at  approximately  the  same  average  an- 
nual fium-e  as  in  1950,  and  the  growth 
of  US,  consumption  continues  to  rise  at 

cvi an 


Total 5,094,000 


Cuba 

Philippines 


2,808,960 

1.017,360 


Total 3,  826,  310 

With  re.spect  to  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, Cuba  does  not  pay  full  duty,  and 
the  United  States  has  a  separate  and  spe- 
cial treaty  with  the  Philippines. 

Full -duty  countriee: 

Brazil 46,  688 

Colombia 25,  816 

Costa  Rica 11,239 

Dominican  Republic 119,013 

Ecuador 4,  943 

El  Salvador 4,943 

CJuatemaia 8,  231 

Haiti 14,  707 

Mexico -- - 167,  251 

Nicaragua 25,  578 

Panama 15,064 

Peru - - - 163  211 

Taiwan 17,881 

Other  countries 6.417 


Total 629,690 


Grand  total —  -  9,  660.  000 

Brazil  certainly  deserves  a  quota. 
Brazil  has  been  and  continues  to  be  our 
friend.  Brazil  never  before  has  been 
privileged  to  sell  sugar  in  the  LTnit«l 
States  on  a  quota  basis.  She  would  be 
provided,  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
with  n  quota  of  46,688  tons. 

Colombia  would  be  granted  a  quota 
for  the  first  time. 

Neither  Ecuador  nor  El  Salvador  has 
had  a  quota  previously.  Heretofore 
Guate'mala  has  not  had  a  quota. 

Haiti's  quota  heretofore  has  been  be- 
low 7  000  toiv?. 

Mrxico  would  receive  a  sizable  in- 
crease. Mexico  carries  on  a  large  trade 
with  the  United  States.  She  is  almost 
our  principal  cu.'^tomer  in  the  world  So, 
based  on  her  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Mexico  would  be  entitled  to  a 
sizable  sugar  maikct  in  the  United 
States. 

This  distribution  would  represent  sig- 
nificant increa.ses  for  friendly  foreign 
sugar  suppliers  For  example,  purchases 
from  Haiti  would  Increase  from  7.000 
tons  in  1960  to  14,700  tons  in  1961:  Peru 
from  95.500  tons  to  163.200  tons;  Mexico 
from  65,000  tons  to  167.200  tons;  Taiwan 
from  3,600  tons  to  17,800  tons;  and  the 
Philippines  from  980,000  to  1,017,400 
tons. 

In  addition,  countries  not  presently 
sharing  at  all  in  the  market  would  be 
enabled  to  make  initial  sales  In  our  mar- 
ket estimated  as  follows: 

BracU - ««•  "^OO 

Oolombl* ".  »00 

Bouartor -     *•  ** 

Kl  Sulviidor 6.000 

UuutemtUa............... 8,  300 


Assuming  the  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  deficits  and  of  growth  in 
the  U.S.  market,  these  areas  would 
enjoy  sales  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  bill,  amounting  to 
90,629  tons.  Ba.^^  on  the  same  as- 
sumptions, their  sales  in  the  fourth  year 
would  be  116,624  tons,  and  cumulatively 
over  the  4 -year  period  would  amount  to 
414,506  tons.  I  know,  from  my  recent 
visit  to  Latin  America,  this  assistance 
would  be  of  great  value  to  these  coun- 
tries, and  would  make  many  friends  for 
the  United  States,  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican area  and  in  the  South  American 
area. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reemphasize  what  the  proposed  bill 
would  accomplish. 

First.  It  would  grant  the  President 
power,  if  needed,  to  deal  with  special 
emergency  situations  which  might  be 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  present 
unsettled  situation  in  Cuba.  Obviously 
the  motivation  behind  that  request  by 
the  President  was  the  conditions  which 
have  developed  in  Cuba.  The  bill  would 
give  the  President  the  right  to  deal  with 
Cuba  in  any  way  he  wanted,  other  than 
to  increase  Cuba's  quota  above  2.800  000 
tons.  But  the  bill  would  give  to  the 
President,  when  he  thought  it  was  in  the 
public  interest,  the  right  to  reduce  Cuba  s 
quota  to  any  point  he  thought  advisable, 
or.  if  necessary,  even  to  eliminate  it 
completely. 

Second.  It  would  extend  to  domestic 
producers  of  sugar  more  adequate  relief 
and  assistance  than  is  provided  for  under 
existing  law  or  in  the  proposals  as  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Ben- 
nett] and  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana IMr.  EllenderI.  The  proposal 
would  make  provision  for  the  addition  of 
new  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
acreage,  by  allotting  one-third  of  the 
present  Cuban  share  in  U.S.  growth  for 
this  purpose.  This  would  provide  an 
additional  60,000  tons  of  quota  for  such 
domestic  areas  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
bills'  operation;  and  cumulatively,  over 
the  life  of  the  bill.  150.000  tons  for  such 
new  areas  of  sugar  production.  It  would 
also  allot  to  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas  65  percent  of  any  reduction  the 
President  may  find  it  necessary  to  make 
in  the  present  Cuban  quota.  Under  the 
Ellender  and  Bennett  proposals,  all  of 
this  reduction  would  go  to  the  benefit  of 
foreign  suppliers. 

Third.  It  would  make  a  modest  reduc- 
tion in  Cuba's  present  US,  quota, 
amounting  to  less  than  10  percent  of  Its 
present  sales  to  the  United  States,  while 
preserving  to  Cuba  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market, 

T  may  add  that  this  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  philosophy  of  the  so- 
called  OATT  conference— the  General 
Agreement  on  Ti-ade  and  Tariffs— to 
which  we  and  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  belong,  whereby  it  was 
agreed,  in  all  those  conferences,  that  any 
one  country  can  reduce  by  10  percent 
the  pcrmla&lve  quota  It  allows  other 
countries,  and  may  do  so  without  nego- 
tiating a  new  treoty  with  such  country. 
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M08COW.  Despite  tireless  efforts  to  build  a 
local  Communist  apparatus  In  East  Ger- 
many. !t  is  doubtful  that  these  rulers  could 
remain  In  power  for  a  single  day  without 
the  support  of  Soviet  bayonets.  The  East 
German  regime  is  not  recognized  as  a  gov- 
ernment by  any  non-Communist  nation. 
Both  legally  and  as  a  matter  of  geographic 
fact.  West  Berlin  Is  entirely  Independent  of 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic — 
and  It  will  remain  so. 

Mr  Khrushchev  continues  to  insist  that 
Western  forces  leave  West  Berlin  and  that 
It  be  declared  a  "free  city  "  He  ignores  the 
fact  that  West  Berlin  is  already  a  free  city — 
the  lone  Island  of  freedom  within  the  sprawl- 
ing Communist  empire.  When  he  speafcs  of 
making  West  Berlin  a  "free  city."  his  mean- 
ing Is  only  too  clear:  he  desires  West  Berlin 
to  be  free  from  protection,  free  from  fecu- 
rlty.  free  from  its  commercial  and  cultural 
ties  with  West  Germany — and  cut  off  from 
freedom  Itself. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  also  complained  that 
the  situation  In  Berlin  is  abnormal.  With 
this  contention,  we  can  wholeheartedly  agree 
It  Is  Indeed  abnormal  when  one  million  East 
Berllners  are  forcibly  divided  from  more  than 
two  million  fellow  citizens  in  West  Berlin — 
when  they  are  constrained  to  live  under  a 
totalitarian  regime  unlawfully  imposed  by  a 
foreign  power — and  when  even  family  units 
are  divided  by  an  arbitrary  boundary  Im- 
posed In  the  name  of  a  foreign  Ideology. 

But  the  abnormal  situation  In  Berlin  is 
merely  one  facet  of  the  f^reater  abnormality 
created  by  the  artificial  separation  of  the 
ea«t  Bone  from  the  remainder  of  Oernmny 
The  monitrous  nature  of  this  abnormnllty 
haa  be«n  itrlklngly  demonitrated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  two  and  a  third  million  East 
Oermana  and  Baat  B«rllneri  have,  during  the 
latt  10  yeari,  eierclted  the  only  frnnchire 
avallabla  to  them  and  have  voted  with  their 
feet  af»lnit  Communist  rule  by  fleeinx 
to  Wiet  Berlin  and  the  Pedernl  Ropuhiir 

The  abnormality  or  which  Mr  Khruihclicv 
■peaks  can  be  cured  only  by  permitting  tlio 
whole  Oertnan  Nation  to  decide  it«  own  wny 
of  lift.  The  only  practical  way  m  which 
they  can  eKerolM  thla  rti(ht  li  through  free 
•leotloni.  Ifr  Xhruthchev  and  other  Soviet 
ipokeamen  have  often  proclaimed  their  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  of  lelf-determlimtlnn 
Thti  pretense  li  exposed  as  an  empty  bcs. 
ture  when  they  refused  to  apply  the  principle 
of  self-det«rminntlnn  tu  Berlin  and 
Germany 

Mrs  Khrushchev  has  rIio  argued  thnt  we 
muiit  move  rapidly  to  liquidate  the  leftovers 
of  the  Second  World  War— among  which  he 
Includes  what  he  deicrlbra  as  the  occupntlon 
of  Weet  Berlin  by  American,  British,  and 
French  forces  We  are  ovrn  more  anxious 
than  Mr  Khrushchev  to  hciuldnte  the  left- 
overs of  World  War  II  but  Mr  Khrushchev 
must  reoo«nlM  that  these  lcft(jvcrs  nro 
rather  numerous 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  remove 
Itn  forces  from  Bast  Germany  and  the  east- 
ern European  countries  on  which  they  are 
Imposed^  la  it  willing  to  grhnt  self- 
determination  to  the  Rant  Oermana  and  to 
permit  th«  peoples  of  the  Bovlet*domlnated 
stnt««s  In  Eastern  Europe  to  choose  their  own 
do*tlny'  Is  It  willing  to  withdraw  supjx)rt 
from  the  Communist  regime  in  NorUi  Korea 
and  to  permit  the  wholo  Korean  people  to 
reunite  under  free  elccMons  supervised  by  Uie 
United  Nations''  Is  it  iit  liut  willing  to  oenae 
obstructing  Uia  operation  of  tho  Unltad  Na- 
tions Charter- to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
pledged  itaelf  in  San  franctsco  -and  whoae 
application  It  haa  oonsiatenily  frustraUd  by 
a  serle*  of  vrtoee  In  the  Security  Council? 

Tho  United  Btatea  and  tta  Weatarn  Allies 
would  be  happy  indeed  to  see  these  left< 
overs  of  World  War  II  liquldatad,  But  we 
ftre  not  prepared  to  begin  this  proceaa  by  per- 


mitting   the    isolation    and    engulfment    of 
West  Berlin. 

We  have  repeatedly  Informed  Mr.  Khru- 
shche?  that  we  will  not  negotiate  under 
duress.  Yet  In  his  recent  statements  about 
his  Intentions  to  sign  a  sepyarate  peace  treaty 
with  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Re- 
publla  unless  an  EZast-West  agreement  Is 
reached  on  Berllr.  he  is  skating  on  very  thin 
ice,  We  are  approaching  the  surrunlt  with 
every  intention  of  seeking  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable .solution  of  the  German  problem,  in- 
cluding Berlin,  of  seeking  Just  .-settlements  of 
other  international  difTerence?.  and  of  ex- 
ploring way?  to  improve  relations  between 
the  Western  World  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 


C?EGHOSIX)VAK  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL URG'ES  FATE  OF  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS BE  DISCUSSED  AT  SUMMIT 
MBETING 

Mr.  KE^.TING,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  last 
week  representatives  of  the  C^echoslovak 
National  C  >uncil  of  America  presented 
me  an  importc.nt  memorandum  con- 
cerning th''  forthcoming  .summit  con- 
ference. They  also  conferred  with  oCB- 
ciaLs  at  the  State  Department  about  the 
part  our  Gcvernment  should  play  at  this 
vital  meeting. 

It  Is  important  for  the  United  States 
to  griisp  every  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
fate  of  the  captive  nations  and  to  press 
for  the  holding  of  free  and  honest  elec- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  We  can- 
not, ond  must  not,  accept  the  present 
state  of  aJTalr.s.  when  so  many  noble 
peoples  arc  bcina  subjuuated  by  Com- 
munist tyrnnny  I  am  hopeful  this  whole 
subjact  wll  be  oxplorcd  at  the  summit 
confirmee 

Because  :i  contnln.s  n  mcNsuuc  of  vital 
Importance  to  nil  concerned  with  our 
frlentla  bohlnd  tlio  Iron  Curium,  I  u«lc 
unftJUmouH  conwont  that  the  memoran- 
dum to  which  I  have  ret  erred  bo  printed 
At  tllla  point  In  tho  RrcoRi). 

Thiere  belnu  no  objccilon,  tlie  memo- 
randum WRii  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRO,  as  lollowH. 

MKMija^NDUM      iir      rillt      C/.«<  lii;»l.oVAK      Na- 

it<>|4At,    C'o<  NLii,    or    AMKau  A    Conckrninu 

till  MtMV'iT  MrrrtNo 

On  the  ive  of  tha  aummit  meetiiitc 
scheduled  f(  r  May  19,  1090.  wr  wish  Ui  Ue- 
cloru  that  n)Untlc»s  Atncrlcans  of  Crroho- 
nl'ivt^  clCflfT'.t  hall  glvo  ;>U!\ln  i\s  tlU'V  Imvp 
alwt\yii  tlitie  in  the  pn»t  -thPir  wholrhrurtrcl 
supp-lrt  to  my  US  policy  cloniKnod  to  re- 
store freedom  and  Ju«tlce  to  tht<  people  now 
Uvitill  under  C'ommuitist  ruin 

We  recall  with  sntlsfuction  muny  earlier 
efTot'ta  of  our  O'lvoniniotit  and  uro  luipefuUy 
c<Hin4«nt  th.kt  It  poriistriiMy  slKoroui  policy 
along  the  snme  lUirs  mitfht  ultinint<'ly  yield 
tho  dfslrod  results 

Tin  US  [villcy,  as  we  bpo  it.  is  based  on 
thf"  ffjlliwitii?  rtssumpiuins 

(1)  There  Is  no  freedom  m  tha  captive 
nntuiiia  Riid  the  diviilon  of  Curxpe  (not  only 
of  Orfmany    U  unnatural 

Cnpllve  Nations  Werk  ri'».  ilutlon  of  July 
lOSO  ■•  •  •  Uic  piisluvcmfiu  nf  II  flvibntun- 
tlivl  fi'\n  of  thr  worlM'»  pnpniufior;  l)y  Coni- 
rnunint  lrnp>'rlnll»m  *   •   •  " 

Th#  Bermuda  Daelwatinn  of  rvrrmbur  H 
lOOn  'We  cannot  accept  n*  juslihed  or 
parmlnant  '.he  present  division  of  ■uroi>e," 

(3)  Tha  liitareat  of  peace  and  justico  re- 
quire* a  dli^ouaalon  of  tha  captive  nations 
wlUi  the  USSR 

Fravldent  Bsenhower  replyltig  to  Prrmi^r 
Xhruihchev  in  IMS    "Surely  the  Hungarian 


developments  and  the  virtually  unanimous 
action  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly In  relatl  in  thereto  show  that  con- 
ditions In  Eastern  Europe  are  regarded 
throughout  the  world  as  much  mnrp  than  a 
matter  purely  of  domestic  sc<^>e  I  projiose 
that  we  should  now  discu-ss  this  matter 
There  Is  an  Intrinsic  need  of  this,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  Justice,  which  seems 
to  me  compelling." 

(3)  The  U.S.  Goverrunent  has  a  moral 
duty  and  right  to  concern  lt*elf  with  the 
problems  of  the  captive  nations. 

This  right  Is  based,  among  other  things, 
on  the  following  documents 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  endorsed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  January  1.  1942.  containing 
the  principle  that  the  signatory  powers  shall 
respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
wUl  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  those 
who   have  l)een    forcibly   deprived   of   them  " 

The  Teheran  Conference  of  December  1. 
1943.  stating  that  the  "three  governments 
win  Jointly  assl.st  the  people  In  any  Eu- 
ropean liberated  state  •  •  •  (o  to  form  in- 
terim governmental  authorities  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  all  democratic  elements  In 
the  population  ;ind  pledged  to  the  earliest 
possible  estnhll.«hment  through  free  elec- 
tions of  governments  resixinslve  to  the  will 
of  tho  people  end  id)  to  facilitate  where 
necessary  the  holding  of  such  elections  " 

T\\e  treaties  of  f>eace  concluded  with 
Hungary,  Bulgmia,  and  Rumania  on  Feb- 
ruary   10.    1947: 

'Hungary  (Bulgaria,  Rumania)  shall  uke 
nil  measures  nKcssary  to  secure  to  all  per- 
sons under  Hunjrurlnn  iBvilgarlun  Ruman- 
livn)  Jurtpdtrtlot  wltluuit  distinction  as  to 
rare,  sox  lunguige  or  religion  the  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rlnht*  and  of  the  funda- 
mrntrtl  freedomn  including  freednm  t>t  ex- 
prrAkion.  of  piKnn  mid  publlcatloi),  of  religious 
wurnlup.  of  ;>'  :.  i  ,il  opinion,  and  of  public 
meeting  ' 

(4)  The  U  8.  Government  wishes  to  see 
free  elections  to  b<>  hf.t\  in  the  now  rnptlve 
notions 

Tiui  desire  Is  based  nut  onlv  >>n  thi<  prin- 
ciples of  our  democrntlr  inwlltions.  h\ii  also 
ill;  lie  Kpiii!  il  UiP  United  Nations  Chivrlrr 
.t:,il  Uir-  L'li'.  iM  *,il  Di'i'lnratloti  of  Huniun 
Kltfl,'':    luii'picd    Drcrmber   10.    1U4I 

"  I'lin  will  n(  ii;r  ppdplp  ihuU  bp  Ihp  balls 
of  thp  nu'horii)  of  govirnment  I'^Wn  will 
dhnll  Hp  exprn^K^rt  In  i>erl'Hllr  wnd  gpnulne 
nlrrtions  which  shall  he  by  titilvemal  and 
n(|nl  nMfTruB"  end  shall  be  liplrt  lt\  •pcret 
vnlf  or  by  pquivnient  free  vutlnn  pnice- 
duraa  " 

(0)  Unlaaa  such  elections  arp  hplcl  uud 
liberty  and  lnde|)«ndance  rvstorrd,  thr  p«(iple 
of  thP  United  itataa  are  not  prppurrd  to  ar. 
ccpt  the  praaant  atatus  quo  of  thr  cupiiva 
nations   ss   )vist   nnd    permunpr  t 

Captive  Nations  Wppk  resolution  It  I* 
f^tfiim  that  »p  (  >iu'iy  nmnlfest  to  duch  ppo« 
plea  through  in  appi^printe  and  ofTldal 
meanM  iii"  )•.•.»•  ov.'-  f  (t  that  thr  ppople  of 
the  Uni'cil  Hi,,i.'»  nUiirp  \Hth  them  their  as- 
lUrivti  .nn   r   r   the   ii(ii',riy  of   thplr   frprdnm 

l\nd    lIulcpPM'IcIl    r 

Tlir  Pntf.niic  IrcUrntlon  of  J\ine  3tt  inR4 
Wi<  wi'.i  tMt  br  pnrtv  to  any  aurepnient  or 
tii'i'v  *hti  h  w  luid  cm  hrni  or  prolong  the 
KubnraiiM' i.iii  )f  thp  forniprly  »ovPiPign 
italp*  w,  <'i<nit'i>!  and  oastei  n  |i.ur<ipp,  nuw 
held  11.  '1  mdiiKt'  liy  ihp  U  M  M  It    ' 

Thr  Imu'.'iU  •(q\irncp  of  the  prpvlous  a«- 
s'lrnpMonii  Is  found  In  the  three  following 
ixiint"  which  tlvnmttndi  of  American  citl- 
/■PHI  (it  ('«pi'lio«;ov:ik  dpocenl  wish  to  be  our 
policy  nt  the  fo.  thcoming  summit  meeting; 

( I  ;  I  hut  tl)p  U  H  Government  Insist  on  a 
dla<'us«loit  of  tho  fate  of  the  captive  nations. 

iSi  That  thr  L' M  Government  refvisa  to 
rp<o|tnl/e  Mir  pipsent  status  quo  In  oantral 
luut  cv*tern  Eur   pp  nn  Just  and  permanent. 


(3)   That    the   VS.    (3overiun«nt    demand 
that  fre«  elecUons  undsr  InternaUoual  con- 
uol  be  held  throughout  the  captive  nattona. 
James  Hotorka. 
President,     Caeehc  tlovakia      Jtaticmal 
Council  of  Amerii'M. 

Aj*dbxw  .ririssTL, 
Andkzw   Valusik. 

Vice  Presuient. 
EuiLix  VIixjCL, 

Executive  Secretary. 

D     ViSNCVT, 

Rev  Jos:!:ph  P  Setl. 
Maria  V  vcla\'zi.x 
Francis  &rrr*i MLTTttvata 
Chairman.  Vvlitical  CommUtee. 
Chicago.  May  1960. 


PROFESSOR       WESTIN       SUPPORTS 
EAVESDROPPINCi  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  ;vtr.  Preaident.  yes- 
terday's New  York  Tmes  contains  a  very 
important  letter  to  tie  editor  from  Prof. 
Alan  P.  Westln,  of  Columbia  University. 
Professor  Westm  has  served  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  RiKhts.  on  Uie  subject  of 
wiretapping  and  eavijsdroppiJig.  and  has 
i^iven  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  whole 
problem. 

The  point  of  Professor  Westln's  letter 
IS  that  a  compreheiiBlve  eavesdropping 
.statute,  such  as  tht  one  I  have  intro- 
duced— S.  1292— would  be  very  helpful 
in  combaLinij  uniiuUiorUed  privat* 
pavesdroppinK.  'Ihii  is  an  suspect  of  the 
.subject  which  fretjuently  la  overlooked 
by  tho«e  who  have  an  adverse,  emotional 
reaction  to  all  leRl^l^tlon  in  this  neld. 
The  truth  Is  that  urdcr  pro.srnt  law  the 
private  citizen  Ima  prucUcuUy  no  P'o- 
locLion  uuaUiat  eioclronlc  anoopiiui. 
uhile,  ut  Uie  wimc  time,  luw-eulorrc- 
mcnl  luencies  aie  ctrnplcioly  alymied  m 
Iwltimate  cfforta  to  obtain  evidence  of 
crime  plotted  by  tel 'phone 

Profeaflor  Wc-lln,   n  hln  other  writlnt'o. 
luui  made  the  point  .hut  It  la  nc>t  outride 
••tittdltlonaJ  JUAtlcc'    to  ixjrmll  wirctJip- 
pln«  and  other  forrai  of  oavosdroppliut 
under  Uic  aafeuuttiiU  of  u  couil  order 
My  comprehensive   bill-  H    IJU.!     biiaed 
on  the  law  m  New  York,  v.ould  impose 
this  requirement  on  nil  Inw-enforccmrnt 
ofTlcers,  and  nt  thr  fnmc  lime  would  iidd 
Imixjrtunt  protectlo  \  n«uln;.t  uuaulhor- 
iwd    Inviialona    of    privticy    under    uny 
other  clreumntumr.H      The  pruvi«ii)n.i  of 
the  more  limited  bill  which  UepioM  nlu- 
tlve  t'ri  I  »n  luul  I  hi  ve  Introdiici  d  in  Mie 
Houae  and  in  the  K«naU>--«    3340- are 
likewlHc  draigned  l('  permit  Htntc  win  - 
tapping  only  under  .he  aamo  llm.tationa 
Profe.'iftor     Weatlu'N     letter     indleute-* 
(hut  this  l«  II  reiiMiiuible  iippioiuh  to  the 
problem,  and  Is  enfnrcible.     I  commend 
his  letter  to  the  atlonllon  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hennte  \,'ho  are  Intrirsted  In 
this  iinportutU  ^uhJl•et;  nnd  I  n^Vi  ununl- 
inoui  consent  thnl  the  letter  be  pilnted 
.it  this  point  in  thr  HrroRn. 

TTiore  being   no  objection.  Uie  letter 
Wll.-*  ordered  to  Ix-  printed  In  the  Urcos!). 
us  follows: 
I'nnniK  uTiHo  WisrTArriwo     Utensuor  Ihdict- 

Cnie  wrllrr  of  Uie  following  loiter,  iumiooI- 
u'o  profeasor  of  publl ;  law  at  Cuhunbla  i;nl- 
\rrsuy,  has  published  a  number  of  arUoJes  on 
iho  subject  ui  wlr»la?plng  ) 


To  the  EorroK  of  th«  Nxw  York  Times: 

In  the  current  diBcuaalon  of  wiretapping 
practice*  aixd  prospective  leglalatlon.  there  ia 
<jne  matter  on  which  virtually  all  commen- 
Ui.U>n.  Including  several  Federal  Judges  and 
legislators,  have  made  unintentionally  mis- 
leading Btatemente.  Thi»  relatee  to  the  rec- 
ord of  prosecutions  under  section  605  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  ex- 
isting national  wiretap  etafute. 

M>>st  remarks  on  the  application  of  thla 
statute  have  asserted  that  only  one  or  two 
^jrosecutions  have  been  brought  under  the 
statute  In  recent  years. 

Acturilly.  a  svu-vey  made  by  this  wrlt«r 
shows  that  since  1953  at  least  10  jaersons  have 
oeen  Indicted  In  7  separate  cases  In  6  differ- 
ent Federal  dlsUlcla  stretching  from  New 
Yi'rk  U>  Oregon. 

In  six  of  the  seven  casee  the  defendants 
pleaded  gTiHty  or  were  convicted  alter  trial; 
a  private  detective  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
who  lapped  telephones  In  Two  family  Investl- 
iTHtlons;  a  privat.p  detective  in  New  York  City 
who  tapped  In  a  divorce  case;  a  gambler  and 
his  einp.oyee  who  used  telephone  taps  and 
room  recordings  in  the  course  of  tax  Intra- 
frang  dispute  also  involving  city  ofBclals  In 
Portland.  Oreg  ;  a  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Investl- 
K-atur  who  wiretapped  in  a  divorce  case;  a 
private  detective  who  tapped  the  telephone 
of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  during  a 
political  campaign,  and  an  attorney  and  de- 
tective agency  owner  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
who  tapped  in  several  family  inyeetlgations. 

RANOK  or  nrrTTVCTB 

Sentences  In  these  cases  range  from  a  MOO 
fine  to  2  years  m  prison.  In  only  one  case, 
that  of  Teamaters  ofllclals  James  Hoffa  and 
Owen  Breriiiiai.  and  wiretap  specialist  Bar- 
nard .spindel.  were  the  defendanta  acqulttad. 

It  is  p(**ible  lliat  other  prosecutloia  have 
luki'u  plttcc  since  IUS3  which  this  survey  did 
iu;t  uncover,  Howt!\cr.  the  Important  fact  Is 
thai  after  a  hiatus  of  14  years  during  which 
no'  a  sioRle  j>rlvnte  wirelajiper  was  Indicted 
by  ]"iHleriU  attornevn  the  shift  In  public  opin- 
ion iinnlnnv  free  riiinrprlea  wiretapping  haa 
resulted  in  a  widely  dlslrlbut«<t  set  of  suc- 
(pMiful  proaecuilons,  undar  eren  aa  leaky  a 
kUitute  a*  soctlon  005, 

Thw.  iiidlcaLcs  thivl  mufh  more  wlreupplnu 
cull  he  d,»cnvrrprt  and  prosrruted  successfully 
thnti  (mine  roinnif ntaiors  have  assumed 

If  u  orefully  drafted  and  comprehensive 
riHtrrni  anticavpsdropplng  law,  such  as  the 
K<  iiMiK^'-ll'*''  hill,  wrir  niaelad  by  Con- 
uiPM.  much  more  private  eavesdropping  could 
li(i  lenihrd, 

r((im'.ly  imiiortiiJit.  with  a  clear  law  stating 
when  Fertrral  ofTlclnls  can  and  cannot  tap. 
und  under  what  minimum  safeguards  PHate 
wlret.<»l)plnR  may  be  authorised,  UB  attor- 
oeVB  may  beiiln  to  move  against  omoltds  who 
iM'.ridrop  UlPKully  I'ntll  such  a  nrw  Koderal 
In*   in  piuwiHl,  the  rrcurd  of  prosecutions  of 

mi  .1.1  wiri'tiip  vlnlutorii  will  remain  what  U 
!  ,-.  iK'cii  iiii,(  I'  \.i:\\    if.ero 

AlAN    r     WrSTTN, 

Ntw  YosK.  Mfij/  4    IPfl" 


ON  TO  THK  SUMMIT 
Mr  CASFnf  Sntith  Dnkotn  Mr  Presi- 
dent, (if  courir  the  summit  confrronce 
.should  ff)  on  nnd  President  Klaenhnwer 
whould  attend  It  I  have  nn  doubt  that 
)^p  will— and  I,  fcr  one.  expert  somethlnc 
from  It 

Mr  President,  I  went  to  n  baseball 
Kiimr  a  few  nuhts  (\no  and,  unless  1  am 
badlv  mtntaken,  the  eoaehes  on  both  sides 
were  trying  to  utervl  the  other's  signals. 
And  I  found  mycelf  trylnit  to  flfnire  out 
when  the  couch  on  the  third  bnse  line 
tupped  his  enp  nnd  pnssed  hln  nrm^  over 
his  chest  wiM  what  he  was  trylny  to  tell 


the  better — whether  a  fast  ball  was  com- 
ing or  a  curre,  and  whether  he  should 
take  it  or  not.  That  happens  every  day, 
and  probably  in  every  league. 

But  the  knowledge  that  the  coach  and 
the  players  may  be  tr^nng  to  pet  a  line  on 
what  the  other  team  has  and  whether  its 
pitcher  is  throwing  a  fast  ball  or  a  floater 
does  not  prevent  the  managers  from 
Retting  together  for  an  understanding  to 
prevent  a  competitive  game  from  turn- 
ing into  a  knockdown  and  drag -out 
flsiht. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  represent  competitive 
economic  and  social  systems.  Neither  of 
them  is  going  to  abandon  Its  system  in 
our  generation.  But  it  is  infinitely  to 
the  self-interest  of  the  people  of  both  na- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world,  that  the  heads  of  these  na- 
tions get  together  and,  with  the  heads  of 
state  of  the  other  nuclear  powers,  work 
out  an  understanding  that  will  relieve  the 
tensions  which  exist  today. 

They  may  or  may  not.  at  this  flrst 
summit  meeting,  define  a  rule  for  every 
circumstance  or  dispose  of  every  trouble- 
some question.  As  the  President  of 
France,  General  de  Gaulle,  so  wisely  said 
in  his  speech  at  the  joint  meeting  of 
Congress : 

All  things  have  to  have  a  beginning  •  •  • 
only  a  detente  Is  now  possible  and  necessary. 
In  the  peaceable  climate  which  could  be 
created,  objective  solutions  would  little  by 
little  come  into  view 

80.  Mr.  President,  now  that  the  whole 
world  knows  we  as  well  aa  the  Russians 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  n  httle  bit 
About  how  the  ground  lies  and  perhaps 
to  learn  something  of  the  pitching 
ability  of  a  rival,  let  the  President  pro- 
ceed to  a  meeting  with  the  heads  of  state 
from  Uiesc  oUier  great  powers  with  con- 
ndence,  and  with  the  clear  backing  und 
support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Btiites.  Our  hojx's  and  our  prayers  will 
HO  with  him,  and  all  mankind  will  ap- 
plaud whatever  Improvement  of  the 
intcrnntlonnl  climate  may  follow. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  U  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  thr  Bovlet  Union  that 
thrre  should  come  a  rrlaxntlon  of  ten- 
sion and  a  lifting  of  the  burden  of  nn 
arms  race  as  to  any  other  country  Thr 
self -interest  if  not  the  altruism  of  every 
nation  represented  should  contribute  to 
a  Kood  result 

Mr  DIRKflEN  Mr  President,  v  ill 
the  Benntor  yield? 

The  PREfllDINO  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senat-or  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  ttie 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr,  CASK  of  South  Dakota     I  yield, 

Mr,  DIRK8EN  Aprojjos  of  this  dis- 
cussion, T  simply  ^^nnted  to  add  one 
stntement  bernusr  the  summit  confer- 
ence has  been  mentioned, 

Our  internntlonivl  Intercourse  if  mniked 
by  eonntnnt  eonferenees  When  we  think 
about  missile  nips  nnd  deterrent  gaps,  I 
also  think  of  nn  Intelligence  linp  1  do 
not  wnnt  to  ptee  nn  inlelllgenre  rnp  cKcur 
in  our  operations  nt  any  time  So  who 
shall  pay  when  these  things  happen  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  related  to  some 
kind  of  eonferenrr,  becnuse  nothing  more 
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untowftrd  oould  htpptn  than  to  hav«  « 
i»p  in  our  inttUlitnoo  opcrfttloni.  whtr- 
ev«r  thty  may  be  oMriMl  on. 


ATTACK  AIRCRAFT  CAIlAXXn  FUNDI 

Mr  ROBXIITION  Mr  FrMld«nl,  I 
niilt  unftnimouM  oonMni  to  proevKl  for 
a  minutoN  (.0  ip««k  on  U^o  nuujMt  or  thn 
oth»r  iftp  of  our  doft>iui«,  U^«  KtuoK  our* 
ripr 

Th»  FRmmNO  OPFICKll  In  Ihorr 
objPoUon"'    Tho  CM  Air  \\*%u  mwp 

Mr  noilKHTMON  Mr  FrMlriunt, 
thf>  Hau««  hM  aovn  nt  in  lu  mlllUry  rp* 
proprlMtlon*  bill  to  di>l<>tp  fundN  timt  hud 
bp»n  r«ju«Miii»d  fnr  pon«lr\ictlon  of  a  nfw 
RttAok  iUr«r«ft  oArrior  iMdly  npfdmt  by 
th»  Navy 

Th»  modurn  mtnoK  rikn'i»«r  In  ih0  vt^iy 
Ufi'N  blood  of  Amortcnn  mavaI  Ntrlking 
powpr,  now  nml  indrntMlPly  Mi»n«M«d 
combat  airtjrafl  in  nnvAl  warfmi*  cunnnt 
b»  r»plac«»d  by  inf1««xtblr  balliNtip  mi»«ili» 
iyNt»nui 

The  modprn  earrlpr  provldPN  a  mnbllr 
bail*  to  take  J«t  planM  to  the  Nconr  of 
orlili  or  conflict,  concentrate  t^l«  force 
where  It  1«  needed,  keep  It  therp  m  long 
M  the  need  pxlat«,  and  then  move  It  to 
another  location. 

The  modern  carrier  Is  the  least  vulner- 
able of  any  baac  for  airpower,  partic- 
ularly In  terms  of  surprise  ballistic 
missile  attack.  Its  very  mobility  pro- 
vides effectively  for  Its  safety. 

The  carrier  Is  essential  to  our  bal- 
anced antisubmarine  warfare  effort 
Carrier  airpower  provides  the  primary 
means  of  destroylns  sea-based  enemy 
submarine  support  vessels 

The  carrier  Is  the  most  effective  In- 
strument of  naval  striking  power.  Each 
carrier  can  deliver  from  40  to  60  nuclear 
weapons  on  target.  A  carrier  can  fight 
in  any  type  of  war,  but  is  exceptionally 
important  for  limited  objective  wars. 
This  is  vital  as  the  probability  of  all-out 
war  diminishes. 

A  point  of  added  importance  that  may 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  aircraft  carrier  constitutes  sovereign 
United  States  territory,  which  can  be 
established  off  the  shores  of  any  country 
without  treaties,  commitments,  or  mone- 
tary grants. 

Overall,  the  modem  attack  aircraft 
carrier  represents  a  capital  investment  in 
security  that  pays  dividends  for  well  in 
excess  of  20  years,  a  feature  unique  in 
this  respect  among  US.  weapons  systems. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has  an 
inventory  of  14  attack  aircraft  carriers, 
including  4  of  the  modem  Forrestal  class. 
3  of  the  modernized  Midway  class,  and  7 
of  the  World  War  II  Essex  class.  Under 
construction  are  two  more  earners  of  the 
Forrestal  class  and  one  nuclear  powered 
earner.  In  1962.  the  Navy's  operating 
carrier  inventory  will  include  six  For- 
restals,  one  nuclear,  three  Midways,  and 
four  Essex  class  ships. 

The  Navy's  prime  need  now  is  to  start 
one  additional  Forrestal  class  carrier, 
with  operating  facilities  for  90  modern 
jets  and  improved  landing  safety  fea- 
tures, to  replace  one  of  the  Essex  car- 
riers in  1962.     As  new  attack  carriers 


join  tha  float,  thay  raplaoe  oarrlerH  Umt 
arc  tAen  dvNlinated  for  antlNubmarittc 
warfare  Thw.  both  tha  attack  oarrirr 
Htraniith  and  lh»  atranitth  of  thP  anti- 
Nub  ciyrlcr  f1««t  arc  kept  at  r«qutNit«  lov- 
aU  ihrouHh  u  Nlnula  oarripr  buiUlinu  pio- 
Hram 

An  lo  tha  p<^wprplanl  of  thp  prtiponrtl 
npw  carrier,  thn  Navy  advl«p«  mn  that 
nuolPir  proi»ulNluj^  In  far  dowi\  ihp  ll«i 
l»\  rrllklivp  imporlancp  amonn  oHum  fpa- 
t\irpN  The  carrlpr  Uprk  and  mtulpiii 
avlatii)i\  farillllPN  aiP  of  piimaiy  oon- 
pprn  If  llip  phii>0NPd  t\pw  ranUM  in 
ooi\vp|\ll»umily  powprpd,  an  p«tlin«|p«l 
•  ISO  tlMUlun  will  bp  nnvpd  fni  \i«p  ii\  othtM 
proitiMnM 

Hojfip  mNwndPi'ulandinu  mwy  linvri 
nrl«nH,  Mr  t'lPNldPiit,  ovpi  ihp  ltti\uuttur 
ronlaiiipd  lii  ihp  Houm*  oominittrr  \x^- 
poi'l  am  to  (hp  UPtnt  foi  WW  AttdltlonAl 
ranlir  at  thiM  lime  I'ho  report  aitld. 
on  piup  Alt 

rti\  AtUIIU'inrt;  nMniK  I'lUilPi'  l«  illi«>t'itv  rp- 
li>t»>d  ^)  tl\p  i\\iml)*r  uf  i>nrrlnr«  whi<  l>  nr<> 
Mw*«i»iv  to  mm  thP  upi>rntiiituU  rfnuirf- 
mPtiHi  nf  th*  Nnvy  anil  whfthpr  <ir  i\iit  thr 
rnrrl«>P  fnro*  Im  hpliig.  plun  tlm  thn^o  now 
vii\rtpr  riinntturUnii  nrf>  n(1pq»ii\(p  fi>r  thp 
prpuptu   tlmo 

TftklnM  into  account  the  Ipftdtlmr  in- 
volved In  the  coivstrucllon  of  a  ship  of 
this  Size  and  complexity,  we  mu.st  ap- 
propriate for  the  foreseeable  future,  not 
merely  for  the  present  time  Four  full 
years  are  required  lo  construct  a  new 
carrier  If  a  new  one  Is  not  authonzod 
this  year,  there  will  be  a  gap  of  mor*' 
than  3  years  after  the  commissioning  of 
the  nuclear-poworcd  Enterprise  bofnie 
the  next  modern  replacement  carrier 
could  join   the   fleet. 

By  that  time,  the  four  remaining 
World  War  II  ships  still  forced  to  oper- 
ate as  attack  carriers  will  be  on  the 
brink  of  unservlceability  for  the  opera- 
tion of  modern  aircraft.  This  would 
constitute  a  serious  deiiciency  in  the 
Navy's  readiness  for  either  limited  or  nu- 
clear warfare 

In  considering  the  carrier  fleet's  read- 
iness for  action  at  any  yiven  time,  a  clear 
understanding  also  must  be  grasped  of 
the  magnitude  of  necessary  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  these  enormously  complex 
mobile  air  bases  and  their  complement 
of  planes. 

At  any  given  point  of  time,  two  of  our 
carriers  will  be  laid  up  for  overhaul,  re- 
pair, and  refitting.  This  mean.';  that  the 
remaining  12  attack  carriers  must  be  de- 
ployed throughout  our  fighting  fleets  in 
areas  of  assignment  best  calculated  to 
maintain  for  the  United  States  her  tra- 
ditional position  of  supremacy  on  the 
seas. 

I  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the 
House  in  providing  additional  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Navy's  antLsubma- 
rine  warfare  capabilities  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  Polaris  firing  sub- 
marines. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  I  hope,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  see  the 
Senate  restore  the  funds  requested  in 
the  President's  budget  for  the  construc- 
tion of  another  vitally  needed  attack 
carrier. 


UANK  MKR<CIICR  lJ)aiai*ATK)N 
Mr  HOBKRISON  Mr  J»ra«ldpnt  I 
aMk  unanimouN  ooiwonl  to  havp  piinlwt 
IM  Ihii  iiaooND  at  t))l«  point  a  atatampiit 
in  which  1  rommpnd,  durina  my  \in- 
nvoKlablp  alMipnop  from  the  Wenttip  Inxl 
Krldttv  ihp  woik  of  tha  Hpimtoi  fruin 
AikaM«a«  iMr  ruiuwnimi  and  olhrr 
inrinl>pi*  of  thp  ('timmuipp  on  Mankinn 
tuul  (Minpnt'v  II:  owllliiM  up  «n(t  «p«'uiimh 
t'oniMinr'ncp  In  thr  tt<Mioi\  of  thp  llnunr 
of  Hpi>ip«puitttivp*  on  thp  Imnk  mt'iuiM 
hill  \*hloh  Imil  bppn  iipndlhM  ix'fnii-  ihc 
kimuUp  on  i\nd  off  foi  IhP  Uwi  r\  vpau 
riu'M'  l^rimi  MO  oiiioollon  ihp  «trttp« 
inriit  wu«  i>uIpi«mI  lu  li»'  piinlrd  In  thP 
Km  nitn  rt*  fnllo'V* 

I  ,»».»     li'iKl'tv    ihi'    »«>iii\(iii     fium    M>>ni\»n» 

Ml      ^  11  nninHI  I    wn«    hllut    liMntigh    In    iMItiM 

MP  II    III"  'I    Itin;    ihn  liniill  lOt>)V*'i    lull    mi<<I 

Ihn  nriii«li<  II.  r«>p<.<>il  Iho  M'>VI»»  nlUPIullMKII  Ijl 
lUiil  ••'lit  Ihn  hill  'Ml  III  I  hi<  l'l«<ali|i>l)l  (ill  10* 
■  iiinn'  iiii' 

t  uppiri  lull'  Ihf  kll\iho»»it  iif  IliP  «riic»'iit 
ri'tiin  Aili"i\«iwi  III  ili>nt|(  iltlR  t  lOM  itlixl 
M\i»t  l\p  hrt«l  ihr  'pp>trt\ii\liy  Ui  priMiriil  lliU 
iilll  tu  Ihp  Mrnulr  hfrmiw  II  l«  n  «\il»)^<'t  In 
Willi  i\  )ip  hit*  luul  Kipni  ihtprMi  ("InR  m« 
'  >i  b,i.  K  ij>  :  no,  whPM  hp  li\trtKHio«Kl  B, 
1.1 ,  I 

1  iih()\ilct  Ilka  U)  n>i\kt>  it  clrur  in  thv  Hkc* 
iini)  '.hAf  I  ivrn  In  rtillri»  ftccord  with  th««  \lpw« 
(  xi>ro**;iM|  iiy  ihp  Srnrttor  Ttitn  Arkniiiuu  lu 
■irglnu  !  lu>  .Srnnio  tn  ftrtnpt  \hr  H'Uisr  ninonrl- 
ij-iputo  ivr.d  I  Kfrr*^  mtlrrly  with  hi*  statr- 
iiiri,'  Ni  thr  Srufttr  of  Ihr  rfTect  nnd  nifun- 
;:.«  il  'lu-  lUnriuleU  bill  I  nUo  wivnt  t(i  tnukt 
.'.  (  U-ar  tjiat  the  i\n»wpr»  U)  the  (jUMtkms 
posod  iiy  tho  Smutori  fnun  Uuih  lAs  Bkn- 
Nrrr  and  Nrw  York.  Mr  Javits.  which  huve 
h«v,Mi  prlijKKl  in  ihp  Record  p.xprcM  my  views 
In  ro»jK>r..>«>  t'>  those  qvir«lloi\.s  Thi>  Sena- 
tor from  U'.ih  Mr  HrNNi-rr  nnd  the  Srni\- 
t/ir  from  New  Ynrk  Mr  Javits  have,  ihroviith 
these  qneetlon.s,  mi\de  a  coiurlbviUon  to  the 
pro{>er  understrtndlng  of  the  bill,  txith  in  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  lt«  {xvssage.  and  In 
the  banking  agencies  which  will  be  admni- 
Isterlng  the  act  when  It  becomes  law 

Other  members  of  the  committee,  too, 
especially  Senator  F>ie.\r  and  Senator  BvsH, 
have  been  most  helpful  in  connection  with 
thla  bin.  and  I  shovild  like  to  thank  them 
also. 

I  appreciate  particularly  the  kind  words 
of  the  majority  leader  In  connection  with 
the  pkaasage  of  S.  1062  He  did  not  under- 
estimate the  delays  and  difficulties  which 
this  legislation  has  met.  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  Is  able  to  take  satisfaction  in  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 


REPLY  BY  ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 
TO  LIPP:  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE  ON 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  on 
February  15.  1960.  there  appeared  in 
Life  magazine  a  7-page  article  entitled 
•Big  Pill  Bill  To  Swallow." 

The  Abbott  Laboratories,  a  very  rep- 
utable and  substantial  pharmaceutical 
producer  located  in  North  Chicago,  111  . 
responded  with  a  paid  editorial  to  the 
Nation's  doctors  on  tiiis  article,  and 
pointed  out  what  it  deemed  to  be  errors 
of  fact  aflfecting  both  the  medical  pro- 
fes.sion  and  the  pharmaceutical  industi-y. 

Inasmuch  as  this  matter  is  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Anti -Trust  and  Monopoly,  I  beheve 


Ifififi 
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111  11  Hrtiola  marlt*  irplumon  In  thei  t*0N- 
(ihmmionai.  RBOonn,  iind,  ihpreforw  I  tp- 
(pirni  oon»pnl  that  1.  bo  mada  a  part  of 
inv  irnutrkii, 

I'hPiP  U»lnii  no  ohiwauin.  Uip  artuir 
wa<  oidpipd  to  br  pr  ntpd  In  Dip  lUdinu 

1^  folhlWH 

Mhi  1*11.1  Hill  ^> MWAiiow 

tiM  r-iiMiuOY  in  III*  ii\a||n»ith«>  iiOil*««l  i« 
I'  I'll  p>tH«<   rillloilitl    r<iiUiir<   on    \\\t>   nlhliitl 

,.iu«iiiuu  t'\iiii  nI  inilMi  ry  linplli'M  in  \U\» 
Mill  Id  w««h>  riMin  of  f  t(  I    «(TpvIIIi(  Uolli  Iht' 

lui'tlU'iU   pii>ri>*«ion   mil  Ut(<  pliiMiMiti  t'uiit'iil 

iniiu»iiy 

\\\  lilt'  Miot  h  7  \f»\\*    I  Ut  I  niip'O  II0»  ml 

ryvll"!!  lit  lltV  I.OlKDIft  Ik  lh«>  fllll'il' 
Kfluitill 

•  t  Up  n\l«(lllptni»  pll  lioMla,  Oui  n'poHBi 
..  ,«  I. .Ill  iiieit<  \«i>M'  only  in  jiUli  In  Pill  II  »! 
I,  II.  nil    hotllr        rh»   lomiil    f^(olP    i»   •<' 

Unfniluhnirlv    llfo    nl^nuril  miom-  i  imo  lO 
|iltl  l>oiili>       111*'  nr«l  tiii\lpiup  i>l  ilip  frill.' 
nrv     Ift    ftillt'lr     luld    of    4  vphI   niil     .Mnoin 
|'ii|l«»r  UhlMM  w  '  .1"  "111   |.    I    11    li'M.iii    I'll 
|itp«ti  lliwl    III    ipUpvh    i|\p    Ml'  iiiiu    '••..! 
.  lili  ki'ii    po*         ri\tl       I'hl*    liihlpl    (Whirh    !• 
iioi   niiulp  br   Abboii     .nbornloriM    linlilpni 
ullyi  «»Hb  on  pri>«i'rlpiliiii  nl  no  i\\rinm'pM<r 
of  1 1  .1  ipiii"     not  nil  i-ftil" 

t.lfr  nuUl  the  liib|pt»  wctp  nlven  l"  piu  h  of 
ihp  flvr  porter  rhlldrrt>  pnpiv  :I  honr^ 
Fart  If  thin  happpn^d  the  i  hlUlrrn  «p»>- 
BPttlnii  twice  thP  (toume  i  r<  .unnn'i.Mpil  '  '. 
the  nianvifnrturer 

I.ifp  inld  the  chick* a  pox  (fpld»mlc  In  thU 
I.iniily  cixit  "more  than  $.'\0  In  drvii?»  alone  " 
ruct  lu  upend  •50  It  invmt  be  uwmmed  th.w 
all  five  children  l<xik  the  anti-iti  hlnf;  trvMet* 
for  nvre  than  4  dm  >  at  twice  the  remm- 
mended  doaage  aiid  at  a  co»l  of  30  cents  a 
tubUM  Typical  treat  :ncnt  for  f)ve  yo'.mg- 
■tern  with  this  partico  ar  drug  ev«  n  for  a  full 
*eek    wovild  coKt   IIS  40   in  all,   not  »50. 

I  ire  said  the  Porter*  .upent  a  tenth  of  their 
income  on  medical  csire  liu'^t  ye;.i  and  that 
their  problem,  on  a  v  i.^t  Mjilr  i-  .i  problem 
of  all  American  fnmiUes  '  Fact  Per  raptt* 
expenditures  for  druK"  In  1^59  came  t')  abotit 
118.  and  about  $94  for  nil  medical  cure  The 
aver;»ge  prescription  price  last  year  was  only 
M  OS  We  do  not  knew  whether  the  Porters 
had  more  or  less  lllne<a  than  \isu:il 

What  is  Important —to  all  Americans — Is 
how  many  Illnesses  and  hospital  !;tays  were 
shortened  or  prevent.e<l  by  doctor?  nnd  drugs, 
how  much  pain  was  alleviated  how  many 
lives  were  saved  Can  present  drug  expense 
of  $18  per  person  be  too  hea\y  in  a  nation 
that  spends  $52  per  person  lover  14  years  of 
age)  on  tobacco  and  1*7  per  person  (over  21 
years  of  age  i  on  alcoh  A\r  beverages? 

Life  Implied  that  d:-up  prices  are  too  high 
becaiase  of  the  "advai.tage  of  selling  to  cap- 
tive ronnumers  "  Fat  t  The  phjTslclan.  who 
l8  ethically  bound  to  prescribe  in  the  best 
interests  of  his  patient,  is  the  only  mp.n  pro- 
fessionally capable  o'  di.ipr.o-^is  P.nd  treat- 
ment If  the  patient  has  a  ref>.l  financial 
problem,  the  physician,  a.s  p.irt  of  his  obll- 
Katlon,  may  provide  drug  samples  he  inay 
have  on  hand  or.  In  extreme  cases,  hf-  will 
contact  social  or  government  agencic-s. 

Life  said  that  "In  a  single  day  a  do~tor 
may  collect  $40  w'Tth  of  free  drug  sam- 
ples." Pact  This  figure  might  be  true-  If 
the  doctor  opened  all  of  his  mail,  and  inter- 
viewed all  detail  men.  on  just  one  day  of 
the  week.  Samples  inform  the  doctor  about 
new  drugs  or  remind  him  of  old  ones  Life 
did  not  mention  what  eventually  happens 
to  samples.  Physicians  treat  patients  with 
them — the  Indigent,  the  aged,  the  unfortu- 
nate, those  in  charitable  li^stltutlons. 

Life  compared  the  costs  of  drug  promo- 
tion (14  percent)  to  the  "less  than  3  per- 
cent" spent  on  new  car  promotion  by  manu- 
facturers.   Fact:  Bthlcal  drug  advertising  In 


mnuinu  jmtruRU  i»i>u  dirwt  mull  v*i'iM  frotw 
y«nr  to  yoKf  b»lwi>«tit  !l  U  Riul  4  7  pttrovitt 
Aixl  tltlH,  of  tMioi'M,  U  oftrrlMt  ou  •ntlrvly  by 
lh0  iuaivvtrMi'lur»r  N«w  pm  ndviirUiilita  l» 
«iMiit*ori*d  by  inaiuifMOlurwr  hiiiI  Uvnlpi  no 
liiPip  I*  no  I'oitipnitnoit  h»rf  nl  hII 

l.ir»  unlil  llio  nvi>rM||t>  llotHiM  I*  iIwI\I||piI 
will)  Ml**  Inik  rlUtnr  lltroMtfh  lUiorl  idkII  ui 
\\»\\»  liotn  )liii|i  fliin  t(>pM<*i>itlnli>  (>•<  kimvAii 
no  ilnlMll  nipi.  r'ai  I  Jl  l»  IIO*'  IliiO  Ihr  (lot 
lol  (PtMv*>«  anil  Ifiiit*  a  lol  ol  illipi  I  muUI 
ami  niiiiiv  ln»MlHal  Jnuilial*  lO-  i«l»ii  m<i>» 
.iiiil  iulpi  «  III  iiiiiii)  ili'liOl  int'ii  till*  l»  OOP 
wii^  III'  iiiii  kM>p  up  will)  Ihr  iiipiillv  I  liiiiiH- 
ihK  pill  I'  of  MipOlriil  piii||l'n»i»  oH«>  told)  III 
MlUi  ilUi.ll    Vkllh  Iv   POlllllPII   lilli)    lo  nlM'    III"   !>•> 

iirhla    III*    lii>»l    |ioni>llilf    IDpiIIihI    nllnnUiil) 
MoiIIi'hI  nihpill«ln»i  nlirnilv  l«   and  liio«'  i''<l»' 

liiiiii    I.I    I  1'     lit'    I'l'-i    I'lijlipil   I'l    111!   ailM'lll" 
liiH       |l    iIppU   Willi   iDUiiiiii   llvt>* 

Ulli'  ipinU'il  n  pliiii  i|inio|itgl«l  111  ll»»  •'Wm  I 
lliiii  "PW  pnHluil»  alp  liill"iU»c«'ll  lipi'n)l#r 
llips  I'M  I'toHiablp  iioi  lirt«)i»r  Ihpy  Inivr  a 
n)i<iliiiii  ailvanlaur  I'VPr  Hie  pioilvn  l»  ol  pi*' 
iPilloD  vciO"  l"tn'l  Miiomnt'l'Olli'al  Iii'OpP^ 
i.ioin  pIv  piiiiioip  ilniH*  whiih  havr  a  Inn 
.It'll  iiiuiKpI  dihI  at  lil'lr  Ol  no  piiifll  't'lir 
iiiiiM'io  \''  ^iiiiplv  wbflhPi  ll'P  tlinn  l» 
iippilpil  iiipirvpiil  111  oiip  »ll«!Pn«r  I'lmhirlr 
s»l,i,i,  ii.  11  I  i|pii\pi  tral  lipiipfiu  111  tloi'loi 
aiiil  putiru!  iillkp  noon  paM  out  ol  the  tiiPtl- 
U'lil    tnarkpl      Ooml    prodootn   putMvr 

l,i'i  ipi'  led  iiri'Mipr  phaiinnrolovl"'  t*'  thp 
rPi    '     11     '      .  xiMinnilnaHly    few    Ithportnn^ 

;   ,  'X     (IHU'i-     'if.r     I'l-i  l;     il.lJllintPd    I'V     Ainpil- 

i-nw  (liviK  ir  o'-r-  lit  In  the  Injit  deradr 
alnnr  Aniirlr.oi  pliannnenit  Icnl  IhiUnpp 
h;i\r  drvrl'",K>d  :i!)a  new  medicinal  chrmlcal» 
ll.(  :  uili'.»,'  t :  ,.lii;uii,.Ti  «,  uteroUlr.  ,uit  Ibti'tl  ".■* 
dliiutice.,      niilihJiprrlrnBlveR,      r'.-  UM>f\il 

drug!  dUcoverrd  cIk  o.-ir  have  been  de- 
veloped to  cllnlpttl  u»e!ulne:-.s  within  the  In- 
dustry.  Penicillin  U  a  claanle  example  8o 
WM  ln»ulln  So  are  iwime  of  the  new  tran- 
qutllzert.  Without  tremenclnu.'*  research  and 
production  cITorts  by  the  induntiy.  many 
modern  drugs  woold  blill  be  Jvist  medu-nl 
curiosities 

Ufe  showed  a  pie  chart  alliK-atlng  the  c<in- 
sumer's  drugs  dollar  with  company  profit 
taking  15  percent  of  tills  dollar  Fact  This 
is  reovmably  accurate — but  only  when  you 
consider  ju.it  a  few  products  Further,  Life 
neglects  to  mention  that  half  of  this  profit 
goes  into  taxes  On  the^^e  pnxlucta  the  pur- 
chaser pays  about  7  cents  toward  profit  On 
others  he  pays  much  less  These  are  the  pen- 
nies which  proMde  Uie  incentive  for  develop- 
ing effective  drug? — drugs  which  ease  pain, 
prevent  or  cure  nines.*,  prolong  life 

Life  said  "a  good  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  high  price  of  prescriptions  must  be 
borne  by  the  physician,  and  Uiat  "bett«r 
informed  conrumers"  should  "pressure  the 
doctors  Into  using  finer  discrimination" 
Pact:  Such  assertions  belittle  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  Judgment  of  every  doctor 
He  Is  indicted  for  prescribing  medications 
only  he  is  competent  to  Judge  as  best  for 
each  patient.  The  pressure  Life  suggests 
would  bring  chaos  to  medical  practice. 

Life  stated  there  is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween brand  name  drues  and  equivalent 
generic  name  drugs  Fact:  Many  unbranded 
drugs  have  been  proven  inferior,  as  a  scrutiny 
of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  citation 
would  show.  A  physician  typically  prefers 
not  to  tiike  a  chance  on  unbranded  drugs, 
especially  with  those  turned  out  by  firms 
operating  within  a  State  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  Federal  food  and  drug  laws.  With 
most  things  we  buy.  we  rely  on  the  quality 
and  iiiteprlty  of  brand  names  In  the  case 
of  drugs,  this  is  even  more  lmpr>rtant  than 
with  other  consumer  Items,  since  the  health. 
and  even  the  life,  of  a  patient  may  be  at 
stake.  The  brand  name  is  the  physician's 
assurance  that  the  drug  he  prescribes  Is  the 
exact  drug  the  patient  receives. 


AIjUiiU  Uftborntrtrtss  bsUsvok  Uip  Anisiionn 
p(>o)>ls  waiil  III  ivtKin  Ai)(l  linpniv*  our  preii> 
Diit  system  bf  MistftciU  rMs  Wo  bnUrv*  thsy 
wnht  lo  heop  \\\p  unnin  kibit  ot  ilot'torpnilriii 
i'«ilnUiii)«))lp  with  il«  ri'«mtitii\  of  i^))tiliiv 
WhIlOl    hK«   lliill*   ko   llOllih    In   tall*    \\»    to   olll 

|irM»iil  MlnioslilitH  Ivvnl*  of  iinlliU)Ml  hoalih 
riii|i'««Wi  ilppiiniU  Mpoi)  Diilhpi  rniMl  nnu 
l4>ftltiwoiK  niliiitiil  all  llo>  lt»nllh  moli>«ii|iiiiii 
Milk  iiiiiiit  t>uiiUii)lS  '!>!  till*  all  lit  u»  ail 
ilrilli  n|4<il  Iiy  linilllloh  p\irpo»»  nnit  Iralnlott 
Km  Ihp  iiirniaMl  inodlcnl  i'hnllMi||p*  niul  lin 
iiii  II  r  I  II  iiiMiplm  •!  Ill  liplohM  III  I  III- I  ui\i<  I 
t'li|«  IK  mil  IPi'i'i  I  tl  l»  lii'l  "Ul  IliUoOl.M 
III  Mllly  Mill  Wp  niMifpl  IIimI  II  ha«  (In 
iiUhl  11'  a  Mi>W|Hillil  Oui  inlirpili  It  lliai 
till'  iihilMlona  II  irpiMleil    iiMl   IIip  iiilpipir 

lUlloh    p\|l     I    1    Ihlll'      nil     11'    I    i.'luiKlhl     Willi 

lliii   fai'tii 


IMK  WMK.A't  AND  MUK  At^Kl'Ml-NI 
UK'l'WMKN  IMK  DNITM")  HTAnrt 
AND  INDIA 

Mr  DIMKHKN  Mi  JMr(«ldnii  Iwoi 
wrrk  nl  Ihr  Whllr  Hoump  Uir  IMmldrlil  ol 
Uir  Uniird  Htalr«  and  thp  Oovrnunniil  of 
IndlH  H  MiniKlri  of  I^mhI  nnd  Auritniltuir 
thr  Honuiablp  B  K  PhIU,  Ritinpd  an 
uuimnpnt,  undn  Uir  Public  Law  480  pro- 
liiiun,  wlilrli  will  provide  Indln  wiUi  nl- 
moM  000  million  bimhrls  of  whrai  nnd  'i'i 
million  bi\Hs  of  ilcr  durlnw  the  nrxl  4 
yrniP 

This  l8  i\  truly  hlslorlccvl  occnslon. 
History  Is  being  made,  not  bocnu.'^c  of 
the  jjluantlc  slr-r  of  thl.s  program,  but  also 
bocause  of  its  alms  In  hlmple^t  term.s 
the  conclusion  of  Uils  agreement  means 
that  the  United  States  Is  using  Its  Rgrl- 
culiural  abundance  on  a  forward  basis 
to  butu-ess  the  determined  efforui  of  the 
Indian  Oovernment  as  It  moves  ahead 
during  Uie  ne.\t  4  years  to  provide  u 
better  diet  for  Us  people  from  its  own  re- 
sources. We.  as  Americans,  could  not 
have  shown  more  evidence  of  our  sincere 
faitli  and  interest  in  the  Indian  eflort  to 
be  self-sustaining  than  by  means  of  the 
action  which  was  taken  last  week. 

Much  will  be  said  about  the  value  of 
this  program  to  American  farmers 
Much  will  be  said  about  its  importance 
to  the  Indian  economy.  Certainly,  tliese 
aspects  are  extremely  important  But  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  one  fact — namely,  that  this 
agreement  did  not  just  happen.  Some- 
body in  the  U.S.  Government  and  some- 
body in  the  Indian  Government  had  to 
work  on  this  idea  and  plan  for  many, 
many  weeks  and  months  before  anything 
was  ready  for  si'^-nature.  And  judging  by 
the  size  of  our  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  over  the  last  few  years,  this 
process  of  day-in  and  day-out  work  lead- 
ing to  occasions  such  as  this  one  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  Although  Pub- 
Uc  Law  480  is  a  complicat-ed  program 
requiring  participation  by  many  agen- 
cies, primary  responsibihty  is  centered 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  within  the  Department,  it  rests  with 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This 
is  a  relatively  small  agency,  totaling  con- 
siderably less  than  1,000  persons  sta- 
tioned in  the  Unit.ed  States  and  abroad ; 
and  I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention, 
on  many  occasions,  the  efficient  work 
that  this  group  does  in  developing  and 
carrving  out  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
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I  know  that  a  lot  of  night  and  weekend 
work  went  Into  the  planning  and  draft- 
ing of  the  agreement  which  was  signed 
laat  week.  I  want  to  thank  those  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  for  their  efTorts. 
They  have  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and  I  know 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 


USEFUL  WORK 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  in  the  column 
"These  Days."  written  by  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  appears  an  article  entitled 
•Useful  Work."  The  article  acclaims  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  Albert  and  Mary 
La«ker  Foundation  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cal Journalism,  as  It  relates  to  cancer 
and  heart  ailments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  RccosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  9.  1960] 

TREse  DATS 

(By  Oeorge  Sokolsky) 

USETUL    WORK 

Rich  men  do  not  always  know  what  to  do 
•with  their  money,  particularly  after  they  die. 
They  work  hard  accumulating  a  fortune  and 
then  It  often  goes  to  encourage  profligacy, 
waste,  and  appalling  dissipation.  The  value 
of  the  foundation  la  that  It  makes  It  possible 
for  a  rich  person  to  put  his  money  to  use 
for  Bome  purpose  other  than  for  himself  or 
his  family. 

Albert  La«ker  was  an  advertising  man  and 
industrialist  who  served  his  country  ably  In 
World  War  I.  He  amassed  a  fortune  and  de- 
sired to  leave  It  for  useful  purposes.  Mary 
LAsker,  his  widow,  Is  a  person  of  unusual 
perspicacity  and  social  consciousness  who  de- 
votes herself  to  good  works  in  a  very  sensible 
manner. 

Of  particular  value.  I  th:nk.  are  the  awards 
to  medical  Journalists.  This  Is  a  new  and 
increasingly  popular  field  of  bringing  news 
to  the  public. 

The  two  big  killers  are  heart  aliments  and 
•various  cancers  and  with  regard  to  both  noth- 
ing can  be  more  damaging  than  Ignorance. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  do  what  they  can, 
but  too  often  they  are  resisted  by  fright- 
ened patients,  by  those  who  so  fear  death 
that  they  stand  la  the  way  of  continuing  life. 
The  advantage  of  knowledge  Is  that  It  can. 
under  favorable  circumstances,  eliminate  this 
element  of  fear 

I  have  had  a  very  thorough  experience  with 
both  these  killers  and  I  must  say  that  some- 
how I  was  never  terrified  by  them.  The  word, 
cancer,  neither  frightened  nor  distressed  me 
and  when  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  I 
knew  that  I  should  be  examined  t^*"lce  a 
year  for  about  5  years.  These  examinations 
are  now  as  routine  as  going  to  a  dentist  for  a 
cleaning.  I  have  to  see  my  heart  man.  Dr. 
O.  Alan  Rose,  on  stated  occasions,  and  a 
delightful  technician  shows  up  every  other 
Tuesday  morning  to  stick  a  needle  Into  my 
left  arm  to  discover  by  blocid  chemistry 
whether  I  am  .^inning,  d  use  doctors'  names 
purposedly  to  break  down  a  stupid  tradition 
of  .anonymity  ) 

Perhaps  this  will  go  on  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  It  Is  a  routine  that  interferes  with 
nothing,  that  Is  gentle  and  at  times  even 
Jolly,  and  there  it  is. 

The  value  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation  awards  to  medical  JourniUlsm 
is  that  It  stimulates  bringing  everything  out 
in  the  open.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  discov- 
ered  that   talkir.g   about   our   illnesses   and 


weakaesses  Is  a  form  of  therapy.  And  pre- 
sumably that  l8.  to  a  degree,  true  about  so 
many  of  our  Illnesses  Perhaps  that  Is  why 
elderly  ladles  enjoy  sitting  on  hotel  veran- 
das talking  about  their  operations.  It  helps 
thpm  p-et  over  their  trovibles. 

I  find  when  I  use  the  word  "cancer."  a  look 
come*  into  the  listener's  eye.  It  Is  as  though 
I  wete  a  disembodied  spirit,  seme  ghostly 
creature  returned  from  Sheol  But  when  I 
say  that  the  best  way  to  get  over  one's  aches 
and  i^alns  Is  to  have  a  cancer  clipped  out, 
the  listener  regards  my  levity  as  unseemly. 
The  other  day.  I  heard  Arthur  Godfrey  talk 
about!  his  cancer  and  I  thought  th?.t  he  took 
It  alriogether  too  seriously  One  need  only 
thnnk  Ood  and  the  doctors  and  the  needle- 
stickars  that  one  Is  still  alive  and  kicking 
and  to  leave  it  at  that 

Tht  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  promoting  medi- 
cal Journalism.  Ignorance  Is  not  bllis:  it  can 
be  a  frightful  pain  In  all  the  wrong  places. 
The  m  Te  we  know,  the  leas  we  fear— unless 
we  enjoy  fear,  which  mme  do.  Who  shall 
deprive  »urh  a  one  of  his  pleasures''  Mary 
LAsksr  looks  like  a  fearless  person  who  has 
discovered  all  the  Joys  of  giving  and  who 
gives  not  only  genercufly  but  with  uniisual 
wisdom. 


PREVENTION  OP  TYRANNY  BY 
MAJORITY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  i.ssue  of  Nation  s  Business  contains 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "Right  To 
Speak  Prevents  Tyranny  by  Majority," 
written  by  Felix  Morley.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  at  tins  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rl$HT    To    SFE.AK    PurvENTS    TTRANNT    BT 

j  Majority 

(By  Feli.x  Morley) 

In  the  ye  ir  of  a  presidential  election  Con- 
gress necessarily  works  within  the  confines 
of  a  rigid  timetable.  Because  many  of  Its 
Members  are  politically  Instrumental,  the 
legislative  body  must  adjourn  before  the 
nonitoatlng  conventions  are  called  to  order. 
That  deadline  is  especially  pronounced  this 
year,  wi'h  four  r>mocr  itlc  Senators  con- 
tending for  first  place  on  the  ticket  of  their 
party. 

Decision  on  this  nomination  will  bo  made 
at  Loe  Angeles  In  the  week  of  July  11.  So 
only  a  scant  2  months  remain  for  winding 
up  congressional  busii.ess.  including  appro- 
priations that  demand  cloee  scrutiny  yet 
cannot  be  postponed  Since  the  agenda  Is 
overloaded  this  means  that  a  good  deal  of  It 
Is  going  to  be  lost  In  the  shuffle.  This,  be- 
cau3«  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  pending 
measures.   Is   certainly   no   unmixed   e\il. 

Blame  for  the  congestion  Is  naturally  being 
laid  on  the  iAoc  of  18  .<:outhern  Senators  who 
fought  a  stubborn,  and  largely  successful, 
battle  a-?alnst  the  civil  rights  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

This  one  issue  consumed  almost  2  months 
of  tfee  Senate  Calendar,  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  a  majority  of  that  bjdy.  By  using 
every  possible  parliamentan.-  device,  includ- 
ing outright  ftllb\i.'?r,er.  the  compact  southern 
group  was  able  to  stand  off  tne  le^s  concen- 
tratetl  will  of  82  percent  of  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers. Not  all  of  t.he  civU  r:gh-s  proponents 
favored  the  legislation  in  the  form  presented 
by  Illinois  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  for 
the  administration.  But  except  for  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  minority  by  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  some  compromise  bill  would  have 
gone  through  as  expeditiously  as  happened 
under  the  more  democratic  procedure  of  the 
Hous*. 


Anticipation  that  the  two-thirds  majority 
nece6.=ary  for  cloture  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  seems  to  have  been  the  ba*is  of  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnsons  clever  strategy 
throughout.  He  could  exert  effective  leader- 
ship for  moderate  legislation,  confined  to  the 
▼oting  Issue,  prlm.irlly  beca\ise  moderation 
was  as  unsatlrfftctory  t<j  mirthern  as  to 
southern  dlehards.  While  southerners  wanted 
no  civil  rights  legislation  at  all,  others 
wanted  It  to  Include  penalties  for  continued 
school  segregation,  provision  for  the  exten- 
sion of  nationalizod  education  and  even  for 
the  control  of  local  employment  policies  by 
W.T-'ihlngton.  E;uly  cloture  would  have 
mtizzled  the  expression  of  this  viewpoint  and 
was  therefore,  though  for  opposite  reasons, 
as  distasteful  to  Senator  DotJCLAs.  of  Illi- 
nois, as  to  Senator  Russnx,  of  Georgia. 

So  the  moral  polnt«d  by  tiie  protracted 
debate  on  civil  rights  Is  that  few  Senators. 
wheth(?r  of  right,  left,  or  center,  iiro  willing 
to  compromUe  a  strongly  held  viewpoint  In 
order  to  reach  an  a^eenient.  And  this  ob- 
duracy, within  limits.  Is  Justified  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  Senate.  That  t)ody.  giving 
equal  representation  to  every  State  regard- 
\em  of  population  area,  or  wealth,  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  represent  the  St<'ites  as 
such.  From  th.e  beginning,  the  Senate's 
function  In  our  Federal  system  has  been 
quite  other  than  that  of  the  more  demo- 
cratic Hou^e,  planned  to  reflect  the  major- 
ity opinion  of  the  Republic  as  a  whole  It  Is 
too  often  forgotten  that  this  fundamental 
difference  In  the  representative  cliaracter  of 
Senate  and  House  Is  an  Important  a«pect  of 
the  principle  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  debate  over  civil  rights,  b>i  quickly 
terminated  In  the  House,  so  long  dragged  out 
In  the  Senate,  should  consequently  be  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  illtutraUon  of  the 
Ingenuity  of  our  form  of  goveriunent.  To 
appreciate  this  lesson  at  fuU  value.  It  must 
nut  be  obscured  by  personal  feelings  on  the 
nature  of  the  Issues  immediately  Involved. 
Indeed  the  emotions  aroused.  In  both  North 
and  South,  should  rather  serve  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  a  parliamentary  system 
that  gives  such  healthy  protection  to  the  ex- 
pression of   discordant   viewpoints. 

Seen  In  this  light,  tlie  device  of  the  fili- 
buster becomes  somethUig  very  different  from 
the  merely  obstructionist  trick  which  many 
critics  both  foreign  and  domestic  have 
painted  it  to  be.  Although  sometimes  gross- 
ly abused,  as  when  the  late  Huey  Long  util- 
ized it  to  recite  endless  recipes  for  "pot- 
llkker, '  the  provision  for  unlimited  Senate 
debate  is  in  principle  a  guarantee  that  a 
State  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
present  Its  local  viewpoint  simply  because 
this  may  not  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  fifth  amendment,  as 
a  vital  safeguard  for  the  Individual,  Is  not 
likely  to  be  abolished  because  It  has  often 
been  twisted  to  protect  unsavory  persons. 
Similarly,  the  practice  of  unlimited  Senate 
debate  may  be  expected  to  continue  even 
though  It  occasionally  produces  arguments 
that  are  anathema  to  many. 

The  very  bitterness  of  the  civil  rights  con- 
troversy, moreover,  should  .'=erve  to  focus 
attention  on  the  underlying  problem  of  gov- 
ernment for  any  pe»jple  who  value  freedom. 
How  can  the  protection  of  minorities,  which 
may  on  occasion  be  right,  be  reconciled  with 
the  acceptance  of  a  majority  opinion.  wlUth 
sometimes  may  cerUunly  be  wrong?  In  a 
true  democracy — which  our  OoTernment  Is 
not — minorities  have  no  effective  protection 
against  "he  will  or  passion  of  the  majority. 
But  In  a  federal  republic,  as  established  by 
our  Constitution,  the  {-(otentlal  tyranny  of 
the  majority  is  .severely  clrrumscrlbed.  One 
of  the  ."^afogtiards  Is  certainly  the  Senates 
stubborn  adherence  to  Its  time-honored  prac- 
tice of  unlimited  debate. 

Because  the  filibuster  has  been  most  often 
employed  by  southern  Senators,  many  regard 
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it  as  an   undue   protection   for  a   particular 
regional  viewpoint. 

The  explanation  Is  that  the  f<>rmer  slave 
States  have  for  a  century  been  on  the  de- 
fensive In  their  social  attitudes,  and  there- 
fore prone  to  take  advantage  of  every  par- 
liamentary device  that  serves  their  cause. 
That  is  to  be  expected  Were  a  liberal 
northern  E>emocrat  elected  President,  with 
a  Congress  highly  responsive  U)  pressure 
from  organized  labor,  one  might  anticipate' 
a  filibuster  by  conservative  RepubUrrins. 
perhaps  to  prevent  complete  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  Indeed,  many  actual  In- 
stances could  b?  drawn  from  c>ur  history  to 
show  that  the  filibuster  is  in  nature  wholly 
nonpartisan  It  may  best  be  defined  aj>  a 
tactic  to  check  a  legislative  steamroller,  re- 
gardless of  the  direction  In  which  it  Is  mov- 
ing Because  of  Its  ftppllcablllty  to  any  sit- 
uation, the  demise  of  King  Filibuster,  to  use 
the  bygone  phrase,  seems  most  unlikely 

Of  course,  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  minority  has  rlghu  will  always  be  hostile 
to  the  practice  of  unlimited  deb«u-  Dtirlng 
the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate-  the  C^jm- 
munlst  radio  worked  overtime  to  pr;>ve  this 
point.  Pelplng's  criticisms  were  particularly 
unbridled,  defining  the  flJlbioster  as  "a  tra- 
ditional dirty  trick  of  American  politicians — 
one  of  the  typical  farces  of  botirgeols  de- 
mocracy " 

Certainly  the  fillbtoster  is  not  democratic 
under  the  Communist  definition  of  this 
nebulous  word  And  If  by  democratic  we 
mean  a  system  In  which  the  minority  nas 
no  established  rights,  then  the  filibuster  Is 
not  democratic  in  any  sense.  But  most  of 
us  will  feel  that  condemnation  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Democracy  of  Communist  China  Is  an 
argtmnent  for  the  practice 

For  171  years  Americans  ha^vc  maintained 
a  governmental  system  under  which  free 
men  have  prospered  as  nowhere  else  In 
either  place  or  time.  The  assurance  of  un- 
limited Senate  debate  has  throughout  been 
an  integral  part  of  that  system  When  the 
Communist  dictatorships  have  accomplished 
as  much,  then  but  not  before  it  will  b^  rea- 
sonable for  them  to  attack  the  fiUb'oster 

All  our  privileges  demand  discretion  In 
their  use  This  applies  to  freedom  of  speech 
as  a  principle,  and  to  Its  particular  appli- 
cation In  the  form  of  unlimited  Senate  de- 
bate Between  affirmation  and  denial  of 
free  expression,  however,  the  choice  is  clear 
Mistakes  may  result  from  discussion  at  the 
expense  of  action.  But  the  lrrepar?»ble 
blunders  come  from  acting  without  adc<5uate 
consideration  In  advance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR  10474'  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  modern  naval  ve.ssels. 


EX-PRESIDENT  SYNGMAN  RHEE.  OP 
KOREA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  Friday,  April  29, 
written  by  William  S  White,  entitled 
"Some  Tlioughts  on  Behalf  of  Rhee." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  Senators,  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
points  out  with  great  clarity  and  persua- 


sion the  double  standard  we  have  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  unfortunately,  in 
our  estimation  of  dictators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Evening    Star,    Friday,    Apr,    29, 

1960] 
Some  Thoughts  on   Behalf  or  Rhei — Past 
Heroism  of  Korean  Against  Reds  Prompts 
A  Reservation  on  His  Demise 

(By  WUllam  S.  'White) 
The  old  man  of  Korea  hiis  gone  out  of  office 
in  heartbroken  disgrace  The  world's  most 
exclusive  club  is  shrunken  yet  a  little  more 
as  Syngman  Rhee  passes  from  its  member- 
ship Tills  is  the  Association  of  Indestruct- 
ible Eider  Statesmen 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  Germany, 
who  Is  M,  leads  the  surviving  band  of  those 
who.  past  70,  still  tarry  crushing  responsi- 
bilities. With  him  are  Prime  Blinlster  Ben- 
Oiunon  of  Israel  ( 74 1  and  Prime  Minuter 
Nehru   of   India    1 70  plus  some  months). 

At  85,  Mr  Rhee  has  ceased  to  be  President 
t>f  the  Republic  of  Korea  And  so  has  come 
to  iu  close  a  career  of  aS  years  as  a  public 
man 

Much  has  been  written  th^t  this  aged 
symbol  of  Korea's  long  .struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence had  overstayed  his  time.  It  is  said, 
no  doubt  rightly,  that  he  permitted  police 
brutality,  and  worse,  to  stain  his  regime  It 
is  said,  no  doubt  Justly,  that  a  farce  of 
'demf>cracy  "  was  being  made  In  his  country. 
So  it  is  said  that  he  had  to  go,  and  the  United 
States  was  wholly  Justified  in  helping  to  push 
him  out. 

Tliere  Is  no  quarrel  with  this  reasoning — 
so  far  as  It  goes.  To  the  world  Korea  Is  our 
creation  and  thtis  our  responsibility.  For 
Korea's  sake  (and  for  the  sake  of  collective 
security  everywhere)  was  shed  the  blood  of 
.«o  many  of  our  people  In  a  bitter  war  a 
decade  ago. 

Perhaps  it  Is  jxisslble.  however,  without  de- 
fending corruption  and  antidemocratlsm.  to 
raise  reservations  about  this  eplscxle.  Is  the 
US  Government  as  ready  to  act  to  maintain 
the  future  integrity  of  Korea  from  Com- 
m.unist  penetration  as  it  was  ready  to  oust 
bad  old  Mr  Rhee? 

Is  our  righteous  decision  to  overturn  one 
regime— which  was  at  any  rate  a  determined 
regime— matched  by  equal  determination  to 
insist  on  a  fair  and  strong  successor  regime? 
And  having  acted  against  Rhee  on  standards 
that  are  valid  enough — that  he  had  become 
a  rlght'wlng  despot — are  we  ready  for  one 
other  action? 

Are  we  ready  to  apply  these  same  stand- 
ards to  the  leftwlng  despot  In  another  coun- 
try in  which  there  Is  an  undeniably  close  and 
historic  U.S.  responsibility?  Will  we  now 
help  to  oust  the  Communist-backed 
dictator  In  Cuba,  Fidel  Castro,  as  we  helped 
to  oust  the  supposedly  pro-Fascist  dlctat-or 
in  Korea,  Syngman  Rhee'' 

Or  is  there  a  double  standard  here?  The 
Elsenhower  administration  has  no  difficulty 
in  Justifjing  a  naked  Intervention  In  Korea, 
call  it  what  we  will.  But  that  administration 
finds  enormous  difficulty  In  even  thinking 
about  Intervening  in  any  way.  naked  or 
polite.  In  Cuba.  After  all.  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  might  not  like  It.  And  the 
Organization  of  American  States  would  "for- 
bid" it  anyhow. 

.\  nation  which  wants  to  act  can  find  the 
fine  print  oddly  hard  to  read.  A  nation 
which  does  not  want  to  act  can  find  the 
print  compelling.  Indeed 

So  this  one  columnist  is  not  quite  able  to 
Join  the  almost  universal  and  unqualified 
satisfaction  that  we  have  succeeded  In  cast- 
ing out  old  Sj-ngman  Rhee  In  his  8©th  year 
and  sending  him  off  to  end  his  life  In  the 


House  of  the  Pear  Blossoms  in  Seoul  It 
has  been  a  famous  victory.  But  one  colum- 
nist, not  denying  the  evils  connected  with 
the  old  man.  also  does  not  forget  the  past 
heroism  of  that  old  ntxan  against  imperial- 
ist communism. 

This  much,  anyhow,  history  must  grant 
him.  How  much  does  history  owe  to  Castro 
whose  victims  in  Cuba  are  quite  as  dead  as 
Rhee's  victims  In  Korea?  How  much  of  the 
free  world's  struggle  against  imperialist  com- 
munism has  Fide!  Castro  ever  borne' 


MODERNIZATION  OF  THE  EXIST- 
ING SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  at  this  time  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  The  proposal  in- 
corporates some  reforms  in  the  current 
sugar  legislation  which  are  long  overdue, 
and  which  are  particularly  urgently  re- 
quired in  the  light  of  present  day  con- 
ditions. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  irisure 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  by  broaden- 
ing the  base  from  which  these  supplies 
are  obtained  and  encourage  foreign 
countries  to  make  purchases  in  the 
United  States  by  adopting  a  new  for- 
mula for  allocating  sugar  quotas  which 
takes  into  accotmt  their  foreign  trade 
relationships  with  the  United  States  It 
is  a  4-year  proposal. 

For  many  years,  our  sugar  legislation 
has  given  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  for- 
eign share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  to 
one  country.  This,  in  itself,  represents 
a  basic  weakness  in  the  present  sugar 
law  since  it  is  conducive  to  monopolistic 
manipulation  of  prices  and  to  predatory 
competition  on  the  world  market. 

A  wholly  disproportionate  share  of  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  hands  of  a  single  coun- 
try, and  I  refer  of  course  to  Cuba,  has 
enabled  that  country  to  use  the  premium 
paid  by  U.S.  consumers  to  subsidize  sales 
to  Russia  and  to  Red  China  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries  at  prices  beneath 
the  world  market  price;  in  fact,  at  pricee 
beneath  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  simply 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
has  come  to  reduce  the  Cuban  monopoly 
of  our  foreign  sugar  supply,  I  believe 
I  have  been  rather  candid  in  my  criti- 
cism of  the  present  regime  in  Cuba. 
What  I  say  with  respect  to  proposed 
chancres  in  the  Sugar  Act.  however,  would 
be  true  regardless  of  who  happened  to 
be  in  power  there.  This  particular  state- 
ment is  not  intended  at  this  time  in 
criticism  of  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  effectu- 
ate certain  much  needed  reforms.  It  is 
not  politically  motivated  and  it  is  not 
a  measure  against  Cuba,  as  I  said,  al- 
though I  am  in  my  mind  not  certain 
that  some  measures  should  not  be  taken 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  US.  in- 
vestors in  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  5,  1960. 
reported  a  speech  by  Maj.  Ernesto 
Guevara,  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Cuba,  made  at  Havana  University,  in 
which  Major  Guevara  stated  that  the 
premium  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
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Cuban  sugar  amounted  to  "economic  en- 
slavement." According  to  the  New  Yorlc 
Times: 

Major  Guevara  charged  that  the  Unlt«d 
States  "gave  us  an  apparent  gift"  of  a 
higher  price,  but  demanded  In  exchange 
"preferred  tariffs  for  their  manufactured 
products,  making  It  Impossible  for  native 
products  or  the  manufacturers  of  other 
countries  to  compete." 

This  statement  was  made  In  face  of  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  premium 
price  which  Cuba  receives  for  sugar,  of 
5 '2  cents  a  pound,  when  the  world  price 
is  nearly  3  cents  a  pound,  Cuba  enjoys 
a  20  percent  tariff  preference  on  sugar 
imports  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  Press  International  re- 
ported from  Havana  on  March  20.  1960. 
that  the  same  Major  Guevara  had  stated : 

The  great   friend  of   Cuba   Is    the   USSR. 

I  could  multiply  many  times  the  hos- 
tile and  inflammatory  statements 
against  the  United  States  made  by  lead- 
ers of  the  present  Cuban  regime.  This 
is  not  my  purpose,  however.  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  is  in  no  sense  a 
reprisal  against  Cuba.  It  is  a  very  con- 
servative bill.  It  is  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect certain  basic  deficiencie.s  in  existing 
law  in  a  way  which  will  make  the  law- 
work  better  while  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  equities  of  our  own  domestic 
industry  and  of  friendly  foreign  nations. 

In  brief,  the  proposal  would  make  the 
following  changes  in  the  existing  sugar 
law. 

It  would  restrict  Cuba's  quota  to  the 
basic  quota  established  for  Cuba  under 
the  1956  act  The  incremental  quotas 
accruing  to  Cuba  by  virtue  of  the  growth 
of  the  U.S.  market  since  1956.  some 
310.695  tons,  would  be  distributed  among 
domestic  U.S.  .suppliers  and  friendly  for- 
eign suppliers. 

Of  this  amount  my  bill  would  dis- 
tribute 200,000  tons  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducing areas,  ot  which  150.000  tons  would 
go  to  the  beet-producing  areas  and  50.000 
tons  to  the  mainland  cane-producing 
areas.  This  is  the  same  allocation  to 
the  domestic  areas  as  made  in  the  bills 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
fMr.  Bewnett]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana   [Mr.  EllenderI. 

The  remaining  110,695  tons  would  be 
distributed  among  other  foreign  sup- 
pliers including  new  cotmtries  seeking 
to  enter  the  U.S.  market  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  basis  of  an  index  which 
takes  into  account  their  average  annual 
purchases  from  the  United  States  as  well 
as  their  existing  statutory  quotas,  if  any, 
in  the  U.S.  market.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  establish  in  the 
Sugar  Act  a  trade  principle  as  a  basis  for 
administering  the  distribution  of  foreign 
sugar  quotas.  I  certainly  believe  in  a 
policy  of  buying  from  the  people  who  buy 
from  us  insofar  as  it  is  economically 
feasible  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  this  criterion,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  bill  is  tempered  by  taking 
into  account  to  an  equal  degree  the  ex- 
isting statutory  quotas  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign  sugar    suppliers,    so   that   adjust- 


ments are  not  made  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  trade:  although  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  my  hope  that  eventually 
we  can  arrive  at  a  formula  by  which 
the  sugar  quotas  granted  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers will  be  based  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  the  relationship  which  the  amount  of 
purchases  which  each  country  seeking 
a  sugar  quota  has  made  in  the  United 
States  bears  to  all  the  purchases  made 
by  countries  seeking  sugar  quotas. 

The  underlying  formula  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  represents  a  weighted 
average  of  the  statutory  sugar  quotas 
and  trade  with  the  United  States  as  a 
reasonable  and  rational  means  of  dis- 
tributing quotas  among  friendly  for- 
eign nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  this  dis- 
tribution is  made  Cuba  is  still  left  with 
the  lion's  share  of  foreign  participation 
m  the  U.S.  market.  It  would  still  en- 
joy a  quota  of  more  than  2,800,000  tons 
which  i.s  almost  three  times  the  quota 
of  the  next  largest  foreign  sugar  sup- 
plier, the  Rrpublic  of  the  Philippines. 
and  almost  five  times  the  quotas  of  all 
of  the  full-duty  coimtries  combined. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  quota  of 
2.800.000  tons  represents  a  premium  to 
Cuba  over  average  world  market  prices 
in  the  amount  of  approxmiately  $140 
million  per  armum.  it  is  clear  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  a  reprisal 
against  Cuba.  The  second  basic  change 
which  would  be  made  by  the  proposed 
bill  would  be  to  remove  from  Cuba  its 
present  share  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

The  Cuban  share  of  the  growth  in  the 
U.S.  sugar  markPt  presently  amounts  to 
approximately  30  percent.  The  bill 
would  distribute  one-third  of  that 
growth  to  new  areas  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  production  of  do- 
mestic sugar  beet  or  mainland  cane 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  United 
States  in  such  States  an  Washington 
and  Idaho,  and  other  Western  States 
which  are  ideally  situated  for  the  grow- 
ing of  sugar  beets  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  these  areas  should  be  foreclosed 
from  our  demestic  markets.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  my 
own  State  of  Florida  there  are  persons 
who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pro- 
duce additional  mainland  cane  if  af- 
forded the  opportunity.  The  bill  would 
afford  that  opportunity. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  set 
a.sido  10  percent  of  Cuba's  present  share 
of  the  US.  market  growth  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  producers  of  su?ar  in  the 
varioius  States  throughout  the  Union. 

On  the  basis  of  the  annual  growth  ex- 
perience over  the  past  several  years  this 
would  provide  quotas  of  15.000  tons  per 
annum  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  new  and  additional 
acreage  in  the  mamier  I  have  just  in- 
dicated. 

Such  new  areas  would  be  given  quotas 
equivalent  to  60,000  tons  in  the  fourth 
year  of  operation  of  this  legislation. 
Cumulatively  over  the  entire  operation 
of  the  bill,  it  would  enable  such  areas  to 
sell  in  the  U.S.  market  a  total  of  150,000 
tons.    I  submit  that  this  is  a  very  sig- 


nificant contribution  to  the  development 
of  new  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  remaining  portion  of  Cuba's  share 
of  the  growth  would  be  distributed 
among  other  foreign  supphers  including 
not  only  present  suppliers  but  also  new 
countries  .seeking  to  enter  the  US  mar- 
ket for  the  first  time.  This  distribution 
also  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
index  derived  from  average  annual  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  over  the 
past  4  years  and  existing  statutory 
quotas.  For  the  first  time.  It  would  also 
eive  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  a 
.share  in  the  growth  of  the  US.  market. 
The  new  countries  included  for  a  share 
in  US,  market  growth  by  virtue  of  this 
reform  would  include  Brazil,  Colombia, 
El  Salvador,  Ecuador,  and  Guatemala. 

None  of  those  countries  has  any  quota 
in  the  US  market  at  present.  ALso,  the 
Philippines,  by  virtue  of  the  growth  fac- 
tor, would  be  piven  an  additional  quota. 

The  third  basic  change  would  be  to 
give  the  President  power  to  further  re- 
duce the  quota  of  Cuba  in  any  calendar 
year  when  he  finds  and  proclaims  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  or  to  insure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar.  Any  reduction  so  made 
would  be  effective  only  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  Pre.sident  made  surh  a 
finding,  and  would  not  change  perma- 
nent quotas.  The  replacement  purchases 
would  be  distributed  65  percent  to  do- 
mestic su.u'ar-producing  areas  and  35 
percent  to  foreign  susar-produclng 
areas. 

The  fourth  major  chanp*  is  a  reform 
of  the  deficit  allocation  provisions. 

The  bill  allots  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  areas  and  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  areas  any  deficits  derived  from 
Hawaii.  This  la  the  same  as  provided 
in  the  proposals  Introduced  by  Senators 
Bennktt  and  Ellehdcr. 

It  allots  to  all  foreign  suppliers  except 
Cuba  deficits  derived  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Vlrpin  Island.^, 

The  deficit  allocations  to  the  foreign 
countries  again  take  In  new  suppliers  and 
are  again  based  on  an  index  of  the  4- 
year  purcha.ses  of  all  of  these  suppliers 
from  the  United  States  and  their  existing 
quotas.  Moreover,  the  proposal  would 
insure  that  each  of  these  new  suppliers  Is 
Ijermitted  to  make  sucar  .sales  in  the 
United  States  of  at  least  5,000  tons 
annually. 

Finally  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  direct  consumption  sugar 
which  may  be  imported  from  Cuba  from 
375,000  tons  to  75,000  tons.  While  this 
provision  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  Cuba  can  otherwi.se  sell 
in  the  US.  market,  it  will  irusure  that  at 
least  300  000  tons  of  additional  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States  come  in 
in  raw  form  and  be  refmtd  in  Liie  United 
States  by  U,S,  refineries. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  any  measures 
which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  Cuban 
-Share  of  the  market,  even  conservatively, 
might  lead  to  a  sugar  shortage  in  the 
United  States.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  as  of 
the  beginning  of  this  year  there  was  in 
this  hemisphere  alone,  available  for  ex- 
port, at  least  4  million  tons  of  sugar,  not 
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considering  Cuba,  and  this  quantity  is 
rising  rapidly. 

The  following  Is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
export  capacity  of  these  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  and  the  Philippines  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  harvest 
season : 

Sugar  available  for  export.  1960 
(ThouBand  short  tons,  raw  value] 

Country: 

Argentina 368 

BrazU L  227 

Costa  Rica ^ 

Dominican  Republic ©30 

Guatemala 5 

HalU 86 

Mexico .- 589 

Nicaragua 5 

Panama ^ 

Peru ^38 

Philippines--. 282 

Total 4.  112 

These  figures  were  compiled  from  the 
Statistical  B^llletin  of  the  International 
Sugar  Council  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  publication  entitled  "For- 
eign Crops  and  Maikets."  dated  Febru- 
ary 25.  1960. 

The  proposal  is  a  relatively  conserva- 
tive bill.  It  reduces  Cuba's  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  by  less  than  10  percent. 
Yet  it  embraces  much  needed  reform  m 
existing  law  to  cope  with  present-day 
conditions. 

If  the  changes  suggested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  not  adopted  and 
the  present  law  is  extended,  a*  has  been 
proposed,  then  Cuba  in  a  smgle  year 
would  benefit  by  additions  to  quotas  of 
approximately  195.000  tons  or  in  pecu- 
mary  terms,  would  be  given  an  additional 
subsidy  of  $9,750,000  in  the  f.rst  year  of 
the  extension. 

That,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the 
roughly  $387  million  a  year  which  Cuba 
gets  from  us  by  the  sale  of  wme  3.100,000 
tons  as  her  regular  quota  in  the  domestic 
market.  A.ssuming  a  4 -year  extension  of 
the  present  act  and  a  continuation  of 
present  deficits,  these  additions  to  Cuban 
sales  would  amount  to  approximately 
1  mlUlon  tons,  or  an  additional  monetary 
premium  or  subsidy  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $50  million. 

Under  existing  law,  unless  corrective 
measures  are  taken,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  forced  to  allot  to  Cuba 
this  summer  an  addition  to  Its  regular 
quota  in  an  amount  of  about  150,000  tons 
as  a  result  of  deficits  in  Puerto  Rican 
production. 

I  suggest  that  It  would  be  intolerable 
for  us  to  continue  along  this  path,  espe- 
cially  in  view  of  current  circumstances 
in  Cuba.  It  is  a  path  which  is  not  only 
manifestly  unfair  to  US.  interest,  but  is 
also  unfair  to  other  friendly  foreign  sup- 
pliers as  well. 

The  measure  that  I  have  proposed 
would  result  In  a  more  equitable  division 
of  the  foreign  share  of  our  sugar  supply 
among  many  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  still  leave  Cuba  with  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S  market. 

Assuming  that  deficits  continue  to  run 
at  approximately  the  same  average  an- 
nual figure  as  in  1959,  and  the  growth 
of  U.S.  consumption  continues  to  rise  at 


an  average  of  150,000  tons  per  annum. 

the  proposed  bill  would  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing tonnages  for  the  year  1961: 

Domestic  areas 

Dameetlc  beet 2,349,243 

Mainland  cane 72fl,  S40 

Hawaii - --  969,  199 

Puerto  Rico 987.090 

Virgin  Island* 18,628 

New  areas 15,000 


Total 5,094,000 


Cuba 

Philippines 


2,808.960 

1,017,380 


Total. 


3,826.310 


With  respect  to  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Cuba  does  not  pay  full  duty,  and 
the  United  States  has  a  separate  and  spe- 
cial treaty  with  the  Philippines. 

Pull -duty  countries: 

BrazU 46.  688 

Colombia 25.  816 

Copta  Rica 11,239 

EKimlnlcan  Republic 119,013 

Ecuador 4,943 

El   Salvador 4,943 

Guatemala 8,  231 

Haiti  - 14,  707 

Mexico... 167.  251 

Nicaragua 25.  578 

Pnntima 15,  084 

Peru 163,  211 

Taiwan 17,881 

Other  countries 5,417 


Total. 


629, 690 


Grand  total 9,550,000 

Brazil  certainly  desen-es  a  quota. 
Brazil  has  been  and  continues  to  be  our 
friend.  Brazil  never  before  has  been 
privileged  to  sell  sugar  in  the  United 
SUtes  on  a  quota  basis.  She  would  be 
provided,  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
with  a  quota  of  46.688  tons. 

Colombia  would  be  granted  a  quota 
for  the  first  time. 

Neither  Ecuador  nor  El  Salvador  has 
had  a  quota  previously.  Heretofore 
Guatemala  has  not  had  a  quota. 

Haiti's  quota  heretofore  has  been  be- 
low 7.000  tons. 

Mexico  would  receive  a  sizable  in- 
crease, Mexico  carries  on  a  large  trade 
with  the  United  States.  She  is  almost 
our  principal  customer  in  the  world.  So. 
ba'^ed  on  her  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Mexico  would  be  entitled  to  a 
sizable  sugar  market  in  the  Unit-ed 
States. 

This  distribution  would  represent  sig- 
nificant Increa.ses  for  friendly  foreign 
sugar  supphers  For  example,  purchases 
from  Haiti  would  increase  from  7,000 
tons  in  1960  to  14.700  tons  in  1961:  Peru 
from  95.500  tc)ns  to  163.200  tons:  Mexico 
from  65.000  tons  to  167.200  tons;  Taiwan 
from  3.600  tons  to  17.800  tons;  and  the 
Philippines  from  980,000  to  1.017,400 
tons. 

In  addition,  countries  not  presently 
.sharine  at  all  in  the  market  would  be 
enabled  to  make  initial  sales  in  our  mar- 
ket estimated  as  follows: 

Brazil 46,700 

ColombU 25.  800 

Ecuador 6,000 

El  Salvador 6,000 

Guatemala 8,  200 


Asstmiing  the  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  deficits  and  of  growth  in 
the  U.S.  market,  these  areas  would 
enjoy  sales  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  bill,  amouniini;  to 
90,629  tons.  Based  on  the  same  a.^- 
sumptions,  their  sales  in  the  fourth  year 
would  be  116,624  tons,  and  cumulatively 
over  the  4 -year  period  would  amount  to 
414.506  tons.  I  know,  from  my  recent 
visit  to  Latin  America,  this  assistance 
would  be  of  great  value  to  these  coun- 
tries, and  would  make  many  friends  for 
the  United  States,  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican area  and  in  the  South  American 
area. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reemphasize  what  the  proposed  bill 
would  accomplish. 

First.  It  would  grant  the  President 
power,  if  needed,  to  deal  with  special 
emergency  situations  which  might  be 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  present 
unsettled  situation  in  Cuba.  Obviously 
the  motivation  behind  that  request  by 
the  President  was  the  conditions  which 
have  developed  in  Cuba.  The  biU  would 
give  the  President  the  right  to  deal  with 
Cuba  in  any  way  he  wunted.  other  than 
to  increase  Cuba's  quota  above  2,800  000 
tons.  But  the  bill  would  give  to  the 
President,  when  he  thought  it  was  in  the 
public  interest,  the  right  to  reduce  Cuba's 
quota  to  any  point  he  thought  advisable, 
or.  if  necessary,  even  to  eliminate  it 
completely. 

Second.  It  would  extend  to  domestic 
producers  of  sugar  more  adequate  relief 
and  assistance  than  is  provided  for  und^r 
existing  law  or  in  the  proposals  as  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] and  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  EllenderI.  The  proposal 
would  make  provision  for  the  addition  of 
new  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
acreage,  by  allotting  one-third  of  the 
present  Cuban  share  in  UJS.  growth  for 
this  purpose.  This  would  provide  an 
additional  60.000  tons  of  quota  for  such 
domestic  areas  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
bills'  operation;  and  cimiulatively,  over 
the  life  of  the  bill,  150,000  tons  for  such 
new  areas  of  sugar  production.  It  would 
also  allot  to  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas  65  percent  of  any  reduction  the 
President  may  find  it  necessary  to  make 
in  the  present  Cuban  quota.  Under  the 
Ellender  and  Bennett  proposals,  all  of 
this  reduction  would  go  to  the  benefit  of 
foreign  suppliers. 

Third.  It  would  make  a  modest  reduc- 
tion in  Cuba's  present  U.S.  quota, 
amounting  to  less  than  10  percent  of  Its 
present  sales  to  the  United  States,  while 
preserving  to  Cuba  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

I  may  add  that  this  is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  philosophy  of  the  so- 
called  GATT  conference— the  General 
Agreement  on  Ti-ade  and  Tariffs — to 
which  we  and  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  belong,  whereby  it  was 
agreed,  in  all  those  conferences,  that  any 
one  country  can  reduce  by  10  percent 
the  permissive  quota  it  allows  other 
coimtries,  and  may  do  so  without  nego- 
tiating a  new  treaty  with  such  country. 
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This  may  be  done  with  respect  to  Cuba, 
thereby  staying  within  the  10-percent 
principle. 

Fourth.  It  would  increase  the  share  in 
our  sugar  market  of  many  friendly 
foreign  countries,  and  would  permit  en- 
try into  that  market  of  five  new  sup- 
pliers which  need  the  assistance  that  this 
trade  would  provide. 

Fifth.  It  would  decrease  the  amount 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  entering  our 
market,  thereby  increasing  the  amount 
to  be  refined  in  the  United  States  by 
U.S.  refineries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  opinion 
that  the  bill  represents  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  existing  law  and  pending 
sugar  legislation,  and  would  bring  about 
reforms  which  experience  under  present 
law  has  shown  to  be  urgently  required. 
It  would  also  serve  to  cement  friendly 
relations  with  a  great  number  of  foreign 
countries  which  need,  and  would  appre- 
ciate, the  trade  which  this  bill  would 
afford. 

It  is  a  reasonable  proposal,  a  modest 
and  conservative  proposal,  and  a  pro- 
posal which  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3508)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Smathirs.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  9.  1960.  he  presented 
to  the  Prraldent  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  722  An  act  to  establish  on  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  condltlonfi  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemplo3rment  In  certain 
economically  depressed  areas:  and 

S.  1062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insvirance  Act  to  require  Federal  ap- 
proval for  mergers  and  consolidation  of  In- 
sured banks. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until    12   o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
10,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  9,  1960: 

ASMSTAI^T  Attornitt  Gknkral 

Robert  A.  Bicks.  of  New  York,  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  vice  Victor  B. 
Hansen,  resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  M.ay  9,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

ReTelation  3 :  20 :  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock;  if  any  man  hears  my 
voice  and  opens  the  door.  I  rvill  come  in, 
and  sup  with  him  and  he  with  Me. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  source  and 
inspiration  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good,  in  the  plans  and  labors  of  this 
new  week,  may  we  be  receptive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  voice  and  leading  of  Thy 
divine  spirit,  seeking  to  bless  us  with  a 
happy,  a  useful,  and  more  abundant  life. 

We  are  bringing  unto  Thee  our  fears 
and  our  foreboding  thoughts  about  these 
days  in  which  we  are  living  and  our  ap- 
prehensions for  humanity,  earnestly  be- 
seeching Thee  that  we  may  appropriate 
by  faith  those  resources  of  spiritual  pow- 
er and  poise  which  will  enable  us  to  re- 
main strong  and  courageous. 

Grunt  that  the  demons  of  hatred  and 
Ul  will,  which  have  assailed  and  invaded 
the  life  of  the  nations  and  torn  apart 
their  unity,  may  be  driven  out  and  the 
heart  of  mankind  may  be  opened  to  give 
lodgment  to  the  blessed  spirit  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  May  6,  1960,  was  read  and  ap- 
prov^. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr  Ratchford, 
one  Off  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
tJie  House  that  on  May  6,  1960.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

On  May  6,  1960: 
H  R  8601    An  act  to  enforce  constitutional 
rlghta,  and  Tor  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Carrall,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3019  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  pi- 
lotage requirements  In  the  navigation  of 
US  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorise 
free  or  reduced -rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain additional  persons. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  E>e- 
posit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  safeguards 
against  mergers  and  consolidations  of  banks 
which  might  lessen  competition  unduly  or 
tend  unduly  to  create  a  monofxjly  In  the 
field  of  banking. 


TOWARD    A    PROPER    USE   OP    MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  WATER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MrGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  star- 
tling information  which  I  recently  have 
received  from  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  facts  disclosed  to  me  forecast 
serious  consequences  for  my  State  of 
South  Dakota  and  its  neighboring 
States  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  As 
I  believe  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
know,  the  most  critical  diflBculty  facing 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  today  Ls  the 
plight  of  our  agricultural  economy 
Positive  and  aggressive  action  is  urgently 
needed  to  correct  the  conditions  which 
are  making  it  impossible  for  the  family 
farmer  to  earn  a  fair  return.  That  Is 
why  I  have  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation  de- 
signed to  a.ssure  farmers  a  fair  price  and 
to  halt  the  buildup  of  Government- 
owned  farm  surpluses. 

The  second  threat  to  the  successful 
development  of  our  economy  is  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  scarce  water  supply 
which  is  available  to  us. 

The  very  sad  truth  is  that  there  Ls  no 
need  for  us  to  be  burdened  with  cither 
of  these  misfortunes.  When  we  remem- 
bered how  the  farmer  fared  before  1952, 
we  realize  that  t^  a  very  large  extent  the 
farmer's  present  predicament  results 
from  the  ill  advised  policies  which  have 
been  followed  by  Mr.  Benson. 

I  am  .s():Ty  to  report  that  our  water 
problem.s  are  likewise  aggravated  by  the 
unwise  management  of  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  River  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

These  agencies  have  performed  a 
superb  construction  job  in  building  the 
projects  which  were  so  wisely  authorized 
by  Congress  The  projects  are  of  un- 
told benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Basin.  Only  recently  they  have  pre- 
vented millions  of  dollars  in  property 
losses  and  the  loss  of  many  live.s  when 
the  lower  basin  suffered  from  one  of  the 
greatest  floods  on  record  But  despite 
this  outstanding  record  in  the  field  of 
construction,  both  of  these  agencies  have 
permitted  waste  in  the  use  of  water, 
which  has  accumulated  in  reservoirs 
made  possible  by  citizens  of  South  Da- 
kota and  other  Upper  Missouri  Basin 
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states  who  have  given  up  highly  pro- 
ductive land.  Pr?cious  water  stored  in 
the  reservoirs  Is  t-eing  released  to  make 
possible  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
flowing  9-foot  navigation  channel  down- 
stream, at  the  very  time  we  have  dire 
need  for  that  waU-r  in  our  State. 

We  need  the  water  for  many  purposes. 
Last  year  was  one  of  our  driest  years 
on  record.  More  and  more  farmers  will 
have  to  turn  to  supplemental  irrigation. 
With  Uie  passag?  of  the  Conservancy 
District  Act  of  19.)9.  great  steps  forward 
will  be  taken  in  tiie  developments  of  the 
South  Dakota  u-rigation  program.  Our 
progressive  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  Herseth,  t  ighlighted  these  steps 
in  his  recent  ajpcarance  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Suboxjmmittee. 

We  need  more  water  for  domestic  and 
municipal  use.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  attract  new  industries  to  our 
State  unless  we  are  able  to  provide  them 
with  an  adequat.  supply  of  the  quality 
of  water  they  ne«l.  Fortunately,  water 
in  sufficient  quaiitities  to  take  care  of 
these  needs  can  oe  stored  in  the  reser- 
voirs on  the  mainstem  of  the  Missouri 
Unfortunately,  U  e  waters  have  not  hcvn 
permitted  to  ac:umulate  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  fill  those  reservoirs  to  the 
desired  levels  because  the  engineers  have 
Insisted  in  releasing  the  water  for  down- 
steam  navigatior  purpo.ses. 

In  addition  to  tlie  water  uses  I  have 
referred  to  previously,  our  economy  re- 
ceives a  great  iripetus  from  the  avail- 
ability of  the  low -cost  electric  power  and 
energy  which  is  generated  at  tlie  dams 
which  back  up  tli.>  water  in  tJie  reservoirs 
on  the  Missouri.  If  it  were  not  for  thus 
hj-dropow  cr.  a  la  -ge  percentage  of  South 
Dakota  farms  wc  uld  never  have  enjoyed 
the  blessmgs  of  electricity  becau.se  Uiey 
are  located  m  su<:h  sparsely  settled  areas 
and  because  our  costs  of  steam  genera- 
tion are  so  high.  If  we  could  avail  our- 
selves of  greater  quantities  of  this  low- 
cost  electricity  we  could  develop  much 
new  industry. 

But  here  is  what  is  happening:  Of  the 
approximately  1.600.000  kilowatts  of 
electric  generating  capacity  installed  at 
Uiose  dams,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  allocated  leis  than  1  million  kilo- 
watts to  be  sold  as  firm  power.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  tills  is  the  result  of  the 
water  being  released  at  the  wrong  times 
for  downstream  navigation.  As  a  result, 
our  farmer*  and  other  users  of  that 
power  are  going  lo  have  to  obtain  almost 
one-fourth  of  th-?ir  electricity  from  other 
sources  at  an  additional  cost  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

Now  for  the  distributing  information 
I  referred  to  at  :he  beginning  of  my  re- 
marts.  In  ans\>er  to  an  inquiry  from 
me.  General  Barney  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  written  to  me  stating  that 
the  estimates  ii.  their  last  annual  op- 
erating report  ii  dicated  less  dependable 
peaking  capacitj  and  energy  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approxiriately  100.000  kilowatts 
of  firm  power  for  the  next  4  years.  He 
blames  the  lowe-  estimates  on  the  sub- 
normal water  supply. 


In  another  letter,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  stated,  in  reply  to 
my  inquiry,  that — 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  recently  prepared  a 
new  estimate  of  the  project  capability,  which 
forecasts  that  under  adverse  water  conditions 
the  peaking  capabUlty  would  be  about  12.'5,- 
000  kilowatts  less  In  1962  and  1963  than  was 
Indicated  In  the  former  forecasts  upon  which 
the  recent  allocation  was  based. 

You  will  remember  even  that  alloca- 
tion required  the  preference  customers 
to  obtain  a  part  of  their  power  else- 
where. If  those  allocations  are  now  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  Army's  new  esti- 
mates it  will  cost  the  cooperatives  and 
municipalities  approximately  $2  million 
per  year  In  added  power  costs.  Also  the 
inability  of  the  Government  to  sell  the.se 
kilowatts  as  firm  power  will  cause  the 
Government  to  lose  approximately  $2,- 
750,000  per  year. 

Despite  the  attempt  to  blame  this  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  the 
added  burden  of  costs  to  the  consumers 
on  p>oor  water  years,  the  fact  is  they 
both  could  be  avoided  if  the  flow  of  water 
were  managed  properly.  We  are  being 
dppr:ved  of  this  water  whicli  rightfully 
belongs  to  us  by  the  practices  followed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  acquiesced 
In  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Gov- 
ernor Herseth  has  decided  not  to  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  the  economy  of  South  Da- 
kota being  stifled  by  ha\ing  our  waters 
taken  away  from  us  by  the  actions  of 
Federal  agencies.  He  proposes  to  do 
something  about  it  and  I  am  determined 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  certain 
that  the  people  of  South  Dakota  get  the 
benefits  from  the  Missouri  to  which  the 
Congress  has  said  we  are  entitled. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Her- 
seth. the  South  Dakota  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  has  employed  ex- 
perienced counsel  to  study  the  legal 
rights  of  the  State  to  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mis.souri.  The  results  of  that 
study  were  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Mis.souri  Basin  Interagency  Committee 
in  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  on  April  20. 
After  a  thorough  review  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
and  other  pertment  statutoi-y  and  case 
law.  counsel  expressed  the  categorical 
opinion  that  under  the  OMahoney-Mil- 
likm  amendment.  South  Dakota  and  all 
other  States  lymg  wholly  or  partly  west 
of  the  98th  meridian  have  priority  to 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  for  all  beneficial  uses,  in- 
cluding the  generation  of  power,  as 
against  the  use  of  those  waters  for  navi- 
gation. The  study  quotes  many  excerpts 
from  the  congressional  debates  which 
clearly  shows  that  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Also,  Senator  CMahonky  has 
stated  that  power  has  priority  over  navi- 
gation to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  imder  the  terms  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  insist  that  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  administer  this  law  bls  passed 
by  Congress.  I  request  the  help  of  the 
members  In  seeing  that  they  do  so.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  all  that  I  have 


said  about  South  Dakota  applies  to  the 
other  States  of  the  upper  basin. 

While  I  have  said  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  protect  our  rights  and  to  insist 
that  the  law  be  administered  as  written, 
I  do  not  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  we  are  not  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  downstream  States.    We  definitely 
are.    For  that  reason  I  sponsored  a  res- 
olution which  was  approved  by  the  Pub- 
lic  Works    Committee    under    the    able 
chairmanship   of   the    gentleman   from 
New  York  [Mr.  BttckleyI  which  author- 
ized the  Army  Engineers  to  make  a  study 
of  the  Missouri  Riv?r  from  Yankton  to 
the  mouth  to  determine  whether  a  slack- 
water   system   of   navigation   would   be 
economically  feasible.     If  it  is,  such  a 
system  would  remove  any  possibility  of 
conflict   between   the   upper    and   lower 
States.     It   would   greatly    improve   the 
navigation  facilities  and  would  eliminate 
the  heavT  cuirent  with  which  river  traffic 
now  must  contend.    It  would  allow  the 
water  to  be  stored  in  the  reservoirs  to  fill 
them  to  the  proper  level.     The  require- 
ments for  this  better  navigation  system 
would  be  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  now 
are  for  a  free  flowing  channel.     There 
would  be  sufficient  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  in  the  upper  States  as  well  as 
for  the  other  necessar>-  purposes.    More- 
over, the  amount  of  fiiTn  power  which 
could  be  sold  from  the  hydroplants  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  President's  budget  for  next  fiscal 
year  a.sks  for  $10,000  to  commence  the 
slack-water  study  on  the  Missouri.  This 
is  an  absurd  figure  since  the  Army  esti- 
mates that  the  study  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $300,000  and  that  it  would  re- 
quire about  $75,000  in  the  first  year.  A 
group  of  members  from  the  Missouri 
Basin  have  requested  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  increase  the  budget  figure 
to  $75,000.  We  ask  for  the  support  of  the 
House  for  this  amount. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize sigain  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  to  live  in  harmony  with 
our  friends  in  the  States  downstream. 
We  hope  they  will  work  with  us  in  mak- 
ing possible  the  development  of  a  slack- 
water  system  of  navigation  which  wiU 
be  a  boon  to  their  economy  as  well  as 
ours.  Until  that  solution  is  reached, 
however,  we  want  to  be  equally  emphatic 
in  informing  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  that  we  insist  the  intent  of 
Congress  be  carried  out  in  administering 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Missouri  and  that 
our  waters  not  be  wrongfully  taken  from 
us. 


THE  COLORADO  RIVER  LAWSUIT: 
ARIZONA  IS  VINDICATED 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  day 
of  triumph  and  vindication  for  the  State 
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of  Arizona.  Today  ends  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  massive  lawsuits  in  the  history  of 
this  country  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia over  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Nine  years  ago  the  Congress 
turned  the  State  of  Arizona  down  when 
we  presented  a  great  reclamation  proj- 
ect to  make  the  desert  blossom  and  to 
bring  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
to  central  Arizona.  Congress  said  we 
should  acquire  the  water  rights  first  and 
they  sent  us  to  the  courts. 

We  have  now  successfully  completed 
the  first  phase  of  this  litigation.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
confirm  the  findings  of  the  master,  Judge 
Simon  Rifkin,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  the  hope  today 
that  my  colleagues  from  California  will 
join  with  us  once  the  Supreme  Court 
sjjeaks  and  help  Arizona  secure  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  project  to  deliver  our 
share  of  Colorado  River  water  to  the 
fertile  valleys  of  central  Arizona. 


TRUNK  AIRLINE  SUBSIDIES  SHOULD 
BE  DISCONTINUED 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  pay- 
ment of  Government  subsidies  to  any 
domestic  trunk  airline  for  flight  service 
in  the  United  States.  My  bill  would  per- 
mit continued  subsidy  payments  to  local 
service  airUnes  and  U.S.  overseas  car- 
riers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
nearly  $200  million  in  subsidizing  the 
trimklines  since  1938.  There  are  very 
few  mdustries  which  have  received  such 
lavish  assistance  It  seems  to  me  that 
after  22  years,  a  continuation  can  no 
longer  be  justified  on  the  theory  of  help- 
ing these  companies  get  started. 

Most  of  the  carriers  have  prospered. 
They  are  large  corporations  with  great 
revenues.  The  original  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  was  passed  to  help  them  get 
on  their  feet  and  they  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  help  from  the  taxpayers. 

My  bill  would  lift  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  taxpayer  of  this  country  the  con- 
stant burden  of  subsidizing  airline  com- 
petition. This  legislation  would  mean 
that  route  awards  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  would  henceforth  have  to  be 
based  on  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the 
economic  factors.  This,  in  turn,  would 
reduce  regional  and  local  pressures  for 
airlme  service  which  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  true  test  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Requests  for  subsidy  are  caused  either 
by  bad  management  or  by  an  airline 
route  structure  which  does  not  make 
economic  sense. 

You  cannot  attribute  it  to  accidents  or 
weather  or  other  transitory  features. 
Weather  affects  everybody  and  it  does 


not  last  very  long.  And.  despite  acci- 
dents, the  industry's  business  has  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  year  after 
year,  Every  knowledgeable  person 
knows  that  the  effect  of  accidents  on 
traffic  is  a  matter  of  a  few  days  or  weeks 
at  the  most.  Furthermore,  you  carmot 
use  such  transitory  factors  to  explam 
losses  in  4  successive  years  when  other 
carriers  were  showing  profits. 

I  hope  that  Congress,  through  enact- 
ment of  my  bill,  will  not  permit  one  more 
permy  to  be  spent  on  subsidizmg  the 
trunk  airlines.  I  hope  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  make  this  clear. 
I  hope  that  it  will  acknowledge  that  the 
Department,  of  Commerce  has  practically 
said  as  much  in  its  recent  recommenda- 
tion against  any  subsidy,  once  a  carrier 
has  been  off  subsidy  for  5  years. 

I  hope  that  the  Board  will  face  up  to 
realities  and  make  route  adjustments  a^ 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  policy.  I  believe  the  Congress  is 
tired  of  excuses  for  costly  and  unneces- 
sary operations,  and  determined  to  see 
that  the  hard  but  realistic  decisions  are 
made.  This  is  not  a  case  of  taking  ad- 
vania*;e  of  companies  which  have  come 
upon  difficult  times.  It  is  quite  the  re- 
verse, for  it  is  the  companies  which 
would  continue  to  take  advantage  of 
the  US.  taxpayer,  irrespective  of  the 
true  transportation  requirements  of  the 
Nation.  This  we  should  not  permit,  for 
we  do  not  need  subsidy  to  operate  the 
best  competitive  trunkline  system  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Peter 
P.  Mack,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  prohibit  subsidy  payment.s  to  any 
US.  domestic  airline. 

The  purpose  of  trunk  carrier  .subsidy 
wa.s  to  develop  a  vital  American  industry- 
until  such  time  as  the  industr>'  would  be 
self-sustaining.  Subsidy  was  never  ex- 
pected to  be  a  Federal  guarantee  against 
loss  af  the  private  investment  involved. 

Since  1951  no  trunk  carrier  has  been 
on  subsidy,  and  there  i.s  no  reason  why 
any  trunk  earner,  facing  financial  prob- 
lems because  of  inefficient  management 
and  overambitious  route  extensions  and 
overseheduling,  should  assume  that  its 
losses,  resulting  from  its  bad  judtonent, 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  American 
taxp>ayer. 

Although  trunk  airlines  have  not  re- 
ported glowing  profits  and  although  net 
returns  have  been  quite  low  because  of 
expensive  investment  in  more  modern 
equipment,  the  fact  is  that  few  Ameri- 
can businesses  face  as  bright  a  future, 

Pif  ty-.six  million  people  traveled  on  the 
domestic  airlines  last  year.  In  the  next 
decade  at  least  700  million  per.>ons  will 
be  traveling  on  the  domestic  airlines 
This  tremendous  passenger  volume,  cou- 
pled with  accelerated  airfreight  revenues. 
should  make  the  future  bright  indeed  for 
well-managed  domestic  carriers.  It 
would  certainly  be  wise  that  future  route 
determination  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 


Board  be  b€ised  on  the  economic  factors 
involved.  Public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity today  demand  a  reduction  in  subsi- 
dies and  a  reduction  in  Federal  taxes. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  COMMIS- 
SION ON  INTERNATIONAL  RULES 
OP  JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  mes.sage  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  tr)gether  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-906,  as  amended,  I  transmit  here- 
with for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial 
Procedure  covering  the  period  endmg 
E>ecemb€r  31,  1959. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  Mav  9.  1930. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
POWER   COMMISSION 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Dincell  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speake:,  the  Im- 
pendmg  investigation  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commi.ssion  highlights  a  particu- 
larly unsavory  .situation  in  that  Federal 
Regulatory  Agency. 

Natural  gas  pipeline  companies  have 
collected  $662  million  from  the  Nation's 
gas  consumers  through  self-imposed  rate 
mcreases  which  have  not  yet  been  passed 
on  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
This  vast  sum  will  chmb  past  the  one 
bUlion  mark  later  this  year  with  pipe- 
lines filing  new  rate  boost  applications 
faster  than  the  Commis.sion  will  rule 
upon  them.  This  immense  backlog  of 
pending  gas  rate  cases  stems  m  almost 
equal  parts  from  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Commission  and 
from  an  outright  disinterest  m  any  real 
or  effective  regulation  of  the  industry 
The  maction,  disinterest  and  disregard 
of  responsibility  m  this  agency  have 
cau-sed  hardship  on  the  consumers  and  on 
the  industry  regulated  alike. 

These  so-called  temporary  rate  boosts 
are  often  actually  funds  to  finance  gas 
pipeline  expansion.  This  is  the  only  in- 
dustry anywhere  which  can  avoid  bor- 
rowing or  raising  new  equity  capital  by 
sale  of  stock  by  using  such  a  device. 
Action  of  this  sort  is  a  kind  of  enforced 
investment  by  consumers  and  gas  distrib- 
utors alike. 

The  historic  record  indicates  that  only 
about  40  percent  of  these  so-called 
bonded  rate  increases  will  be  allowed  and 
that  the  balance  will  be  at  .some  future 


date  ordered  refunded  to  the  consumers 
from  whom  taken. 

Rate  increases  of  pip>elmes  have  run 
from  20  percent  to  40  percent  over  the 
past  3  years  and  will  contmue  to  rise  far 
beyond  any  justification  as  long  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  contmues  to 
administer  its  responsibility  m  this 
slapdash,  slovenly  and  irresponsible 
manner. 

Formerly  the  pipelines  were  required 
to  strictly  segregate  funds  collected  from 
rate  boosts  and  to  hold  them  available 
for  refund  to  consumers.  The  Federal 
Power  Commi-ssion  now  permits  pipeline 
companies  to  commingle  such  money 
with  their  own  capital  funds  They  are 
free  to  use,  and  do  use,  such  temporary 
rate  increases  for  expansion  or  similar 
purposes, 

Tlie  Tennessee  Gas  TransmLssion  Co. 
tops  all  pipelines  with  three  rate  boosts 
totaling  $70,7  million  a  year.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  36  percent  in  its  rate 
since  1957. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co  is  second  with 
rate  increase  requests  pending  for  three 
rate  boosts  totaling  $67  7  million  a  year. 
Its  rates  have  gone  up  some  39 '2  percent 
since   1957, 

Other  pipelines  have  big  rate  boosts 
pending.  United  Ga.s  Pipeline  has  $45  7 
million  in  increases  requested:  United 
Fuel  Gas  has  requests  for  $38  million  in 
rate  increases:  Panhandle  Eastern  has 
requests  for  some  $34  9  million:  Texas 
Eastern  has  requests  for  some  $28.2  mil- 
lion in  rate  increases.  These  rate  in- 
creases are  being  paid  by  the  consumer 
while  they  are  being  decided  on  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Chairman  Kuykendall  has  said  that 
the  Commission  was  powerless  to  fore- 
stall successive  gas  rate  increases  unless 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  amended  This 
is  not  in  comport  with  either  fact  or  law. 
However,  since  the  only  protection  which 
can  be  given  the  American  consumer  is 
by  legislation  so  long  as  such  an  irre- 
sponsible do-nothmg  Commission  regu- 
lates the  power  sources  of  this  country, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
hibit any  rate  change  gomg  into  effect 
while  there  is  already  a  rate  increase 
pending  by  a  natural  gas  pipeline  which 
has  not  been  decided  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commisison,  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  will  stop  some  of  the  solvenliness 
within  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  perhaps  stimulate  that  agency  to 
act  as  something  other  than  a  high  cost 
repository-  for  official  looking  documents. 


Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  CoLMER  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such  ailens,  pur- 
suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr  Scott  lat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Fountain  >.  from  May  9 
through  June  1.  on  account  of  official 
business. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Bowles  in  two  Instances. 

Mr,  Bodge. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  3019  An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
pilotage  requirements  In  the  navigation  of 
U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  t<5  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine   and  Plsherles. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S,  722,  An  act  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  In  certain 
economically   depressed   areas;    and 

S.  1062,  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  require  Federal  ap- 
proval for  mergers  and  consolidation  of  in- 
sured banks 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m. ' 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commumcations  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2130,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
tJnited  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  per- 
sons to  administer  oaths  and  to  perform  no- 
tarial acts  for  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Cominlttee  on  Armed   Services. 

2131,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  pwoposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  reassign  officers 
designated  for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services, 

2132,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  The  review  of  the  Governments 
right*  and  practices  concerning  recovery  of 
the  cost  of  hoepltal  and  medical  services  in 
negligent  third -party  cases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations, 

2133  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
president,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting  the  official  report  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  fcM- 
the  year  1959.  In  compliance  with  section  4 
of  their  charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration, 

2134.  A  letter  from  the  Oommissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXEI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  mtroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R,  12120,  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
drug  addicts  in  closed  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr,  MACK  of  Illinois; 

H.R  12121,  A  bin  to  amend  section  406  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  so  as  to 
eliminate  authority  for  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidies for  domestic  trunk  air  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr,  VANIK; 

H,R,  12122,  A  bill  to  amend  section  406  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  so  as  to 
eliminate  authority  for  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidles  for  domestic  trunk  air  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr   BENTLEY: 

H,J,  Res,  702  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials  were    presented    and   referred   as 

follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  safeguard  and  preserve  es- 
tablished State  and  Individual  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  within  the  separate  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
I*resident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  general  assembly  ex- 
pressing Its  deep  concern  over  the  flood  of 
cheap  forelpn  goods  being  placed  on  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  requesting 
that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  enact  re- 
medial legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXi:,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  HALEY: 
H.R.  12123    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Comdr. 
Chester  B    Peake;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

Bv  Mr,  SHELLEY; 
HR.  12124,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
M    Poquiz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
455  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Joseph  J.  Cooley,  city  clerk,  Buffalo.  NY,  ex- 
pressing approval  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Forand  bill  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  medical  care  for  our 
senior  citizens,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or    CEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.1960 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  May  30,  m&ny  of  our  citizens  wili  ixay 
homage  to  their  w&r  dead  in  Memorial 
Day  services. 

Originally  conceived  soon  after  the 
Civil  War  as  an  occasiOTi  on  which  graves 
of  the  fallen  would  be  visited  and 
decorated  with  flowers  by  citizens  of  a 
grateful  nation.  Memorial  Day  takes  on  a 
sp>ecial  significance  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  because  of  the  special  tribute 
paid  to  America's  three  unknown 
soldiers  in  the  simple  but  imjM-essively 
beautiful  Amphitheater  of  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Although  Memorial  E>ay  Is  not  uni- 
versally celebrated  on  May  30,  mostly  for 
historical  reasons,  these  small  differences 
detract  nothing  from  the  great  fact  that 
we  as  a  nation  have  a  single  purpose  as 
we  recall  the  supreme  sacrifices  of  all 
American  wars.  This  purpose  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  several  patriotic  private 
organizations  which  have  undertaken  to 
insure  that  our  honored  dead  in  96  ceme- 
teries in  the  United  States  and  14  over- 
sea memorials  receive  at  least  a  token 
of  remembrance  on  this  special  day. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  do  not 
have  far  more  unknown  soldiers  than 
we  would  care  to  admit.  We  sometimes 
aeon  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  our 
soldiers — many  of  them  literally  un- 
known— who  lie  silently  in  our  national 
shrines. 

In  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  by  far 
the  best  known  of  our  national  ceme- 
teries, more  than  103.000  of  the  Nation's 
honored  dead  lie  buried.  Yet  I  am  in- 
formed that  on  Memorial  Day  last  year, 
no  more  than  one-third,  or  about  35.000 
of  these  soldiers  of  democracy  and  their 
immediate  family  members,  were  fitting- 
ly remembered  with  floral  tributes. 

I  hope  that  this  fact  is  not  t\T>ical  of 
our  national,  and  even  more  interna- 
tional, observance  of  Memorial  Day.  I 
do  not  know.  Arlinsrton  is  one  of  our 
oldest  national  cemeteries,  having  been 
established  in  1864.  In  some  casrs.  fam- 
ily lines  may  have  died  out.  But  I  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  sufficient  reason 
exists  for  our  failure  to  remember  more 
than  65.000  of  our  dead.  With  our  mod- 
em means  of  communication,  which  has 
made  possible  the  sending  of  flowers  by 
telegraph  and  other  convenient  means, 
it  would  seem  that  a  great  gap  exists  be- 
tween what  we  intend  and  what  we  do. 

To  me  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
before  that  we  keep  fresh  in  our  minds 
why  these  men  and  women  died.  Events 
since  1945  have  demonstrated  how  per- 
ilously close  we  are  to  still  another  great 
war.  one  in  which  all  of  us  would  stand 
in  the  front  lines  so  gallantly  filled  in 


the  pest  by  those  at  Arlington  and  else- 
where who  sacrificed  everything  for  us. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  enshrine  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people  what  our  brave  sons 
did  for  us.  Yet  renewed  remembrance 
must  spring  from  the  people  themselves 
if  It  i$  to  have  lasting  value,  particularly 
the  strengthening  of  America  for  what- 
ever uncertain  future  lies  ahead 

With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  urge  all 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  wherever  they 
may  be,  to  mark  Memorial  r>ay  1960  as 
a  day  of  reafarmation;  a  day  on  which 
to  renew  our  pledge  to  Americans  who 
have  gone  before,  and  who  liave  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  hand  to  the  world  a 
torch  blazing  with  the  fire  of  freedom. 

At  Arlington  on  May  30,  we  can  speak 
with  a  single  national  voice  to  the  world. 
in  terms  which  will  be  an  unmistakable 
sign  that  the  spirit  of  our  gallant  dead 
lives  on. 


Suprame  Lack  of   Coordiaatioo  in   U-2 
lna6eat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

or    C»NNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEH^TATIVIBB 
Monday.  May  9.  1960 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  which  I  released  earlier  today 
on  the  controversy  over  the  U-2  incident. 
The  statement  follows: 

SuPtEME  Lack  or  Coordination  in  U-S 

I.NCIDENT 

People  throughout  the  world  have  been 
profaund'.y  shocked  and  disturbed  by  the 
news  that  an  American  espionage  plane  waa 
shot  down  over  the  Soviet  Union.  There  la 
no  doubt  tliat  our  G^vernnaent  has  suffered 
a  serious  setback  at  a  critical  moment.  As 
an  Incident  this  one  is  likely  to  go  down 
In  history  as  the  greatest  single  Item  of  na- 
tional embarrassn^.er.t  in  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  ad-minUtratlon.  As  a  symb<jl  of 
what  Is  basically  wrong  with  the  present  con- 
duct ot  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  of  even 
greater  importance.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation  itself  1  am  aware 
that  "»hr.e  the  administration  has  been  em- 
barradned  by  these  events,  all  Americans  are 
embarrassed  with  It.  I  do  not  wish  to  add 
personal  or  partisan  fuel  to  the  controversy 
which  will  be  raging  for  weeks  ahead  on  this 
Iscue.  Nor  do  I  wish.  In  anything  I  say,  to 
Imply  that  I  have  any  more  information.  oX- 
ficlal  Or  UTiDfRclal,  on  the  Intelligence  aspects 
of  tli:»  case  than  does  any  other  American 
citlzea. 

As  I  said  on  television  yesterday  afternoon 
("Meet  the  Press,'  NBC-TV.  Sunday,  May  8. 
1960/ : 

'T  don't  think  any  one  of  us  as  outsiders 
can  kr.cjw  wh.Tt  Is  essential  in  the  way  of 
espionage.  We  are  all  rea lists.  We  ail  know 
that  tlxis  U  a  difficult  and  complex  world.  We 
know  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  that  the 
Soviet  is  a  closed  police  state  and  has  certain 
very  great  advantages  over  us.  I  dont  know 
the  ln»lde  story  of  how  much  Information  we 
have  or  what  we  lack  or  what  risks  should  be 


required  to  get  it  I  would  assume  that  we 
should  not  do  this  sort  of  thing  for  a 
marginal  gain. 

"But  we  are  preparing  for  a  summit  meet- 
ing. The  whole  history  of  tbs  world  may 
depend  upon  our  nbiiuy  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  In  a  very  delicate 
position  aiid  certainly  this  would  be  a  time 
to  be  far  more  clrcura.spect  than  obviously 
these  peop;e  have  been  I  think  they  have 
committed  a  very  (^o«!s  rase  of  mlsjudgment 
and  I  think  it  is  highly  reckless,  dangerous, 
and  hurtful  " 

Here,  as  I  see  them,  are  the  unalterable, 
embaraselng  facts  which  now  face  us 

1.  The  State  Department  has  been  caviglit 
In  a  dramatic  fal.sehood  "ITie  Department 
may  have  been  tlie  victim  of  misinformation 
provided  by  other  Government  agencies. 
Nevertheless,  foreign  governments-  both 
friendly  and  otherwise— are  bound  to  press 
the  point  that  the  word  of  the  US.  State 
E>epartment  can  no  longer  be  trusted  In 
International  negotiations,  as  in  personal 
relationships,  lack  of  trust  is  damaging  and 
costly. 

2.  If  the  flight  really  was  not  authorized 
In  Washington,  the  Incident  demonstrates 
that  the  President  hiis  beei.  kept  In  igno- 
rance of  critically  lmp<irtant  developments 
and  activities  within  our  own  O.vernment. 
This,  in  turn,  seriously  undermliifs  t.'ie  pres- 
tige of  the  President  at  a  time  when  the 
world  urgently  needs  his  strength  and  In- 
fluence In  behalf  of  peace. 

3.  The  Russian  suspicions  of  our  gt)od  faith 
in  negotiating  the  control  and  ln.=pectlon 
systems  which  are  essential  to  dl!»armnnient 
pmgrams  have  been  Increased  As  a  result, 
we  will  And  them  even  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  on  these  critical  questions  at  the  Siim- 
mlt. 

4.  We  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  defensive 
po  tlon  In  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  step 
by  step  relaxation  in  cold  war  tenslnns  In 
contra.<-t  the  Soviet  p<jcltlon  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Kremlin  will  use  its  advantage  to  the  limit 
In  mustering  world  opinion  against  ub. 

Hence  this  Incident  adds  up  to  a  devastat- 
ing loss  of  faith  In  the  quality  of  American 
leadership:  A  loss  of  faith  In  the  reliability 
and  straightforwardness  of  official  U  S  state- 
ments; a  loss  of  faith  In  the  President's  role 
in  the  conduct  of  critical  policy  matters;  and 
a  loss  of  f'.lth  in  U  S.  sincerity  In  easing  ten- 
sions In  advance  of  the  summit  meeting. 

The  role  of  clandestine  operations  is  In- 
herently difficult  for  a  democracy.  I  do  not 
underesUmate  It.  But  that  Is  an  argu- 
ment for  greater  Prerldcntlal  control,  not 
less.  The  astonishment  and  Incredulity  of 
many  millions  of  ,\mprlrans  t^xlny  over  the 
headlines  Is  magnifled  by  the  knowledge 
that  our  President  and  his  admlnlBtrstlon 
are  simply  not  In  control  of  their  nwn  oi>era- 
tlons.  The  bumbling  nature  of  this  whole 
Incident — the  supreme  lack  of  coordination 
between  one  deprurtmejit  of  our  Government 
and  the  others^thls  Is  what  Is  so  serious 
and   what  merits  our  strongest   dismay 

It  symboM7es  whnt  Is  chiefly  wrong  with 
this  administration's  record  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. Indeed  we  can  generalize  from  this 
Instance. 

The  adminlstratl'm  Is  uncoordinated.  No 
one  is  In  control.  The  State  Department  Is 
not — It  doesn't  even  know  what  aume  of  our 
military  and  Intelligence  people  are  doing. 
The  President  Is  not  a  mi\ster  In  his  own 
ho\ise  Each  sector  of  the  administration 
undermines   another. 

This  has  been  the  story  all  along — on  de- 
fense, on  disarmament,  on  foreign  aid.  No 
one  has  a  firm  grasp  on  where  we  are  headed. 
Lacking    overall    goals,    we    continually    let 
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means  get  in  the  way  of  ends.  Our  military 
policy  defeats  our  economic  policy.  Our  in- 
telligence policy  defeats  our  diplomatic 
policy.  Our  short-term  requirements  defeat 
our  long-term  ones 

This  Government  and  this  Nation  simply 
cannot  survive  piecemeal,  unccxjrdlnated  ad- 
ministration where  our  vital  national  inter- 
ests are  clearly   at  stake. 

This  incident,  embarrassing  dangerous, 
and  damaging  as  we  know  It  to  be.  may  In 
the  long  run  prove  to  be  worth  while  If  It 
will  wake  America  and  the  world  to  the 
hideous  dangers  of  this  cold  war  struggle. 

Every  thoughtful  person  must  now  see 
that  we  are  walking  a  tightrope  in  world 
affairs  Miscalculations  either  In  Moscow 
or  In  Washington  could  plunge  us  all  into 
a  war  that  no  one  wants,  that  no  one  could 
win.  and  from  which  few  could  survive. 
The  stupendous  dangers  we  face  have  been 
clearly   dramatized 

What  is  required  of  \is  now  Is  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  break  the  logjam  In  world  af- 
fairs and  to  embark  on  a  new  study  of 
methods  to  ease  our  way  gradually  out  of  the 
Impasse  Into  which  the  world  has  stumbled 
and  to  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
meaningful  peace. 

In  saying  this.  I  do  not  suggest  that  peace 
will  come  easily.  On  the  contrary,  the  dlf- 
flcultles  are  enormous  I  simply  say  that 
It  Is  time  that  mankind  took  charge  of  Its 
own  destiny  while  we  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  rationally. 


Foreijfn  Economic  Policy — On  the  Road 
to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
Monday.  May  9.  1960 

Mr  H.^YDEN  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington)  appeared  be- 
fore the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Sunday  Evening 
Forum,  a  public-affairs  forum  of  na- 
tional stature,  and  spoke  to  an  audience 
of  over  2,000  on  the  need  for  a  long- 
range  foreign  economic  policy. 

His  remarks  that  evening  are  espe- 
cially timely  if  one  hopes  to  understand 
the  interrelation-ship  of  tariffs,  foreign 
aid,  and  foreign  investment  in  develop- 
ing a  dynamic  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Foreign  Economic  Policy — On  Tin:  Road  to 

PlLACE 

(Address  by  Senator  Symington,  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Porum.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  May  1.  1960) 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  an  Island  of  freedom  and 
strength,  safely  surrounded  by  great  oceans 
on  the  E:ast  and  West,  and  great  friends  on 
the  North  and  South. 

The  freedom  and  strength  are  still  here, 
and  so  are  the  i^eans  and  our  friendly  neigh- 
bors. But  distances  between  nations  have 
shrunk  almost  overnight — and  the  oceans  are 
hidden  tunnels  for  p>otentlal  aggressors. 

The  subject  of  foreign  policy  Is  no  longer 
a  weekend  exercise,  and  the  alternative  of 
nonlnvolvement   is  no   longer  ours. 


We  are  Involved — and  the  Involvement  Is 
bound   to  become  greater,   not  less. 

O'or  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  will  of  necessity  becc«ne 
Increasingly  affected  by  what  happens  all 
over  the  world,  and — let  us  not  forget — 
throughout  space   as  well. 

This  we  can  readily  see — whether  It  be  a 
threatened  attack  upon  one  of  many  nations 
with  which  we  have  defense  commitments 
or  whether  It  be  the  prestlee  effect  of  Soviet 
satellites   upon   uncommitted    nations. 

There  Is,  however,  another  Interrelation- 
ship In  world  affairs — one  which  is  too  often 
overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  interrelationship 
between  tariffs,  foreign  aid.  and  foreign 
Investments. 

Each  of  these  affects  the  other  None  can 
be  handled  in  Isolation,  any  more  than  we 
can  have  a  policy  about  the  unification  of 
Germany  without  regard  to  the  pronounce- 
ments from  the  Kremlin. 

THI     RELATIONSHIP     OF     EXPORTS     AND     IMPORTS 

Yet.  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  our  Govern- 
ment has  no  policy  which  meshes  these  Im- 
portant things  together.  Nor  has  It  ex- 
plained their  Interrelationship  to  the 
American  people. 

Rather,  the  question  of  Imports  of  goods 
Is  treated  as  a  special  type  of  economic  Inva- 
sion of  our  country — for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  American  laborers  of  their  Jobs  and 
American  stockholders  of  their  proflte. 

Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  considered 
to  be  good  business,  and  any  effort  of  some 
other  nation  to  undersell  us  abroad  Is  termed 
unfriendly — and    even    Communist-Inspired 

Of  course,  any  sound  businessman  knows 
that  his  sales  are  a  total  loss  unless  he  gets 
paid  for  them  The  same  is  true  in  the  world 
of  foreign  trade  Imports  are  the  means  of 
payment  for  our  exports:  hence,  anything 
that  cuts  down  on  Imports  makes  It  more 
difficult  to  export.  A  policy  which  tends  to 
encourage  exports  and  another  policy  which 
tends  to  discourage  Imports  are  operating 
against  each   other. 

In  the  short  run,  there  is  little  difference 
between  exports  for  which  we  do  not  receive 
comparable  value  of  Imports  In  return,  and 
foreign  aid  grants  The  latter  are  also  ex- 
ports, generally,  of  goods  produced  here  In 
the  United  States — but  given  away,  rather 
than  paid  for  by  returning  imports. 

Yet,  if  you  were  In  Washington,  you  would 
soon  see  that  the  same  organization,  or  even 
the  same  Government  official,  urges  an  ex- 
pansion of  exports,  a  curtailment  of  Imports, 
and  a  decrease  In  foreign  aid. 

To  understand  the  Interrelationship  of 
these  things,  however,  does  not  automatically 
solve  the  problem. 

Take  the  businessman  who  Is  having  diffi- 
culty comjjeting  with  foreign  Imports.  It 
doesn't  help  him  to  know  that  some  other 
businessman  Is  benefiting  because  such  Im- 
ports are  the  means  by  which  the  latter 
businessman   gets   paid   for  his  export   sales. 

A    TWO-EDGED    TARIFT    POLICY 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  two-edged  tariff 
policy,  based  on  a  full  realization  of  the 
economic  significance  of  both  edges. 

First,  for  good  practical  reasons  we  should 
keep  down  our  tariff  barriers  The  reasons 
are  as  follows: 

1  Tariffs  are  taxes  paid  by  American  con- 
stimers — not   by   foreign   sellers. 

2.  Tariffs  are  inflationary.  They  are  taxes 
added  onto  the  price  of  imported  goods; 
or.  If  they  are  sufficiently  protective,  they 
permit  higher  prices  for  domestic  goods. 

3.  Tariffs  encourage  other  countries  to 
raise  barriers  against  our  export  goods  and 
therefore  cost  us  part  of  our  foreign  market 

4.  Tariffs  encourage  the  Investment  of 
American  capital  abroad.  Some  of  this 
money  could  well  be  used  in  building  up  our 
own  country. 


5.  Tariffs  may  even  cause  unemployment 
in  the  United  States,  In  that  they  decrease 
sales  of  our  most  efficient  large-scale  pro- 
duction industries. 

The  other  edge  of  the  tariff  policy,  how- 
ever, should  be  this:  when  commodities  flow 
Into  our  country,  underselling  U.S.  goods 
and  threatening  the  employment  of  U.S. 
labor  and  capital,  the  facts  In  each  Indi- 
vidual case  should  be  examined  carefully  to 
see  If  the  damage  to  our  own  people  Is  such 
as  to  merit  an  exception  to  the  general  tariff 
policy  and  give  that  industry  at  least  tem- 
porary added  protection 

In  each  case  in  which  such  a  decision  Is 
made,  the  Federal  Government  should  co- 
operate with  local  governments  and  private 
organizations  to  see  If  new  Industries  and 
new  production  cannot  be  Introduced  Into 
the  areas  which  have  been  hurt  by  the  for- 
eign competition. 

The  argument  that  tariffs  protect  domestic 
Industries  and  their  profits  and  therefore 
cause  a  greater  flow  of  Income  tax  revenue  to 
the  Government  is,  to  put  It  bluntly,  non- 
sense. 

Curtailment  of  International  trade  de- 
creases Income  tax  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless,  I  would  not  make  Individual 
tariff  Judgments  en  a  Government  revenue 
basis,  but  on  how  the  people  in  the  areas 
concerned  are  affected. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  added  tax  reve- 
nues from  increased  exports  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  re- 
search and  the  Government  financial  assist- 
ance which  may  be  necessary  to  modernize 
tho.se  Industries  which  find  they  cannot  beat 
foreign  competition. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  exporter 
of  goods  in  the  world.  We  imdersell  other 
countries  in  a  large  volume  of  goods.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  could  do  this  only  If  our 
costs  and  prices  were  lower  In  those  goods. 
Otherwise,  foreigners  would  buy  them  some- 
place else. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  complacency  In  this 
situation,  however,  as  an  examination  of 
our  recent  trade  statistics  reveals.  We  have 
to  keep  Improving  both  quality  and  our  pro- 
duction efficiency  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
advantage  we  have  held  for  so  many  years. 

SOVIET    COMPETITION 

There  Is,  moreover,  an  Increasing  con- 
cern— and  rightly  so — about  the  threat  of 
economic  competition  from  Soviet  Russia. 
So  far,  this  Is  not  serious  In  the  sense  of  free 
competition,  because  no  one  serlotisly  con- 
siders that  Russian  costs  of  production  are 
generally  as  low  as  ours.  For  example,  some 
of  the  top  production  men  from  our  steel 
industry  visited  Bussla  recently,  went 
through  their  plants,  and  examined  their 
techniques.  Their  conclusion  was  that 
Russian  costs  of  producing  steel— a  com- 
modity so  basic  to  the  production  of  other 
goods — was  far  above  ours 

The  serious  aspect  of  Soviet  competition 
lies  In  the  fact  that  their  prices  are  not  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  cost.  Rather,  they 
are  set  by  the  dictator  at  whatever  level  he 
considers  would  best  serve  the  alms  of  this 
foreign  policy 

As  example,  the  Russians  put  the  alumi- 
num industry  Into  something  of  a  frenzy  last 
year  by  the  simple  process  of  dumping  a 
small  amount  of  aluminum  on  the  world 
market  at  a  price  well  below  the  existing 
level.  This  was  done  even  though  Russia 
has  not  enough  aluminum  to  meet  its  own 
needs,  and  undoubtedly  offered  the  alumi- 
num at  a  net  loss  If  flgiu-ed  In  our  own 
accounting  terms. 

With  a  population  about  16  percent 
greater  than  ours,  and  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct about  55  percent  less  than  ours,  Russia 
is  In  no  position  to  take  away  much  of  the 
world  market  from  the  United  SUtes.     Yet, 
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w  are  In  dangtr  at  losing  It  anyway  If  we 
dont  change  our  poUciea. 

If  our  Ooremment  contlnoea  to  push  up 
Interest  rates,  and  certain  of  our  large  basic 
industries  continue  to  take  advantage  of 
tbelr  semlmonopoUstie  position  to  set  high 
prices,  we  wlU  lose  customers.  It  will  not 
help  to  blame  the  Communists. 

AH    AMmiCAIf    ICONOMIC    OfTENSTTB 

Anybody  who  doesn't  believe  that  this 
country,  with  Its  free  labor  market.  Its  vast 
amount  of  Investment  capital,  Ita  successful 
business  experience,  and  Its  wealth  of  natiu-al 
resources,  cannot  meet  competition  with 
other  countries,  bases  his  conclusion  on  fear 
and  not  on  facts. 

Curiously  enough,  oiir  export  business  is 
threatened  more  by  our  own  policy  weak- 
nesses than  by  any  Soviet  dictator,  or  low- 
wage   rates  in   other  countries. 

I  hasten  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  mini- 
mize the  significance  of  either  the  Commu- 
nist economic  potential  or  the  occasional 
advantages  which  may  accrue  to  those  whose 
labor  costs  are  lower  than  ours. 

But,  I  am  convinced  th<it,  with  sound 
policy  leadership  In  our  Crovemment  and 
astute  management  In  our  private  businesses, 
the  United  States  can  launch  an  economic 
offensive  whi^L  canrx>t  be  matched  by  any 
country  or  any  combination  of  oountrlee 
throughout  the  world. 

roaZIGM    AID 

Closely  related  to  the  foreign  trade  prob- 
lem Is  the  matter  of  foreign  aid. 

This  question  Is  greeted  with  fewer  facts 
aod  more  emotion  than  almost  any  other  is- 
sue before  the  country. 

Mostly,  foreign  aid  Is  viewed  as  an  un- 
necessary tax  burden  or  as  an  example  of 
undue  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  true  that  foreign  aid  costs  money,  and 
therefore  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  it. 
It  Is  not  necessarily  true,  however,  that  eco- 
nomic foreign  aid  over  the  long  run  adds  to 
the  total  tax  burden.  Whether  It  does  or  not 
depends  more  on  our  foreign  aid  policies  and 
how  they  are  administered  than  on  the 
amount  of  money  involved. 

Most  Oovemment  grants  as  well  as  loans 
to  foreigners  Increase  our  exports  of  goods. 
Almost  all  of  the  money  we  sp>end  for  foreign 
aid  Is  spent  in  this  country — to  buy  our 
agricultural  sTirpliises,  our  machinery,  and 
our  other  manufactured  goods. 

In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  foreign 
assistance  builds  up  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, we  are  adding  potential  customers  for 
more  of  our  goods  through  commercial 
channels. 

If  everyone  who  consumed  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  the  United  States  cut  out  every 
third  drink — and  I  do  not  take  a  position 
on  that  one  way  or  the  other — the  amount 
saved  would  pay  for  our  entire  foreign  aid 
programs,   both   military  and  economic. 

I  mention  that  Just  to  put  the  size  of  the 
program  In   perspective. 

The  entire  mutual  security  appropriation 
will  amount  this  year  to  leas  than  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
Income. 

With  the  exception  of  emergency  gifts  of 
medical  supplies,  food,  and  similar  essentials, 
there  Is  little  room  in  a  foreign  aid  policy 
for  what  might  be  called  altruism  or  gen- 
erosity for  generosity's  sake. 

Rather,  we  should  evaluate  each  foreign 
aid  program  on  the  basis  of  whether  it  will 
benefit  the  citizens  of  this  country.  This  Is 
only  reasonable,  and  Is  the  only  fair  ap- 
proach as  far  as  oui  taxpayers  are  concerned. 

In  talking  about  foreign  aid,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  assistance  to  our  distressed 
areas  here  at  home  must  always  have  a  higher 
priority    than    aid    to    other    countries. 

On  that  premise,  it  Is  my  belief  that  well 
administered  foreign  aid  can  do  several 
things,  an  of  which  can  benefit  this  conntry. 


FlTMt.  It  can  belp  build  up  the  underde- 
velop«d  oountrlee  and  lorge  ties  oif  trade  and 
friesicSy  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Beo^d.  it  can  blvmt  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  economic  offensives,  or  at  least 
make  these  Commvinlst  programs  very  much 
more  expensive   to  the  Soviets. 

llilrd.  it  can  e&t&bllah  a  realistic  basis  for 
uncooinxltted  countries  to  support  the 
United  States  as  the  free  world  le€uler  In 
the  Onited  NaUons,  as  well  as  in  high  level 
International  negotiations. 

If  the  lees  fortunate  countries  of  the 
world  could  achieve,  Uirough  the  stimulus  of 
a  well  managed  foreign  aid  program,  a  p>er 
capita  Income  Increase  of  1  percent  a  year 
during  the  c  >ming  decade,  they  could  well 
offer  io  the  UiUted  States  alone  a  $14  billion 
market  for  our  goods.  This  would  amount 
to  double  the  present  market  in  those  areas. 

It  Is  a  nuitter  of  good  business  sense.  If 
you  want  to  Increase  your  sales,  to  i>ok  for 
new  markets. 

So  far  as  the  makeup  of  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  concerned,  I  favor  an  Increased  pro- 
portion of  the  total  aid  to  be  economic 
rathet  than  military,  and  believe  such  aid 
should  be  primarily  In  the  form  of  long- 
term  loans  rather  than  outright  grants. 

LONG-TERM    PLANNING    NEEDED 

Suoh  programing  should  be  on  a  long- 
term  basis — not  ciu>pped  into  annual,  un- 
plan-ied  segments,  as  is  currently  the  slt- 
uaticti. 

Fjf  example,  to  get  the  best  return  on 
our  investment,  our  Development  Loan  Fund 
shoutd  be  financed  over  a  period  of  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years. 

One  major  feature  of  a  long-term  pro- 
gram couid  and  should  be  an  increased  flow 
of  oiar  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectively  on  a  5-year  basis  than 
on  a  1-year  basis. 

The  foreign  assistance-Investment  program 
of  the  1960'8  should  be  a  cooperative  venture 
of  all  free  Industrialized  nations.  To  be 
most  effective,  such  cooperative  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  Investment  to 
sUn^iiiate  growth — not  toward  investment 
for  Immediate  pirofit  returns.  Before  such 
Investment  can  bring  real  growth,  both  time 
and  rnoney  miist  go  Into  what  are  called 
prelr.vestment  activities. 

Su4h  activities  shoukl  be  carefully  planned 
and  iKogramed,  and  should  range  from  labor 
and  reaouroe  surveys  to  educational  and 
technical  assistance. 

Hi»h  on  the  list  of  such  programs  would 
be  those  which  would  raise  the  skill  level 
of  the  labor  force  in  those  countries. 

Alir. ?  with  such  training  should  go  a  clear 
tmderscandlng  of  the  benefits  of  private  en- 
terprise and  the  knowledge  that  benefits 
from  economic  improvement  can  be  en- 
Joyed  by  the  population  as  a  whole  only  un- 
der democratic  types  of  government. 


SOUNDNESS    or   THE    DOLLAB 

We  can  have  a  sound  overall  foreign  eco- 
nonvlc  policy  without  Impairing  the  integ- 
rity of  the  dollar.  It  Is  true  that  In  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  some  outflow  of 
gold-^iind  even  some  talk  of  devaluing  the 
doUat. 

The  facts  are  that  this  outflow  of  gold  has 
In  na  way  affected  oiir  economic  growth  or 
the  soundness  of  our  financial  structure. 
Incidentally,  we  still  have  more  than  half 
of  the  total  supply  of  gold  In  the  free  world. 
If  suth  an  outflow  were  to  continue  Indefi- 
nitely, there  might  come  a  time  when  we 
would  have  to  worry  about  It. 

However,  that  time  has  not  come — and 
there  Is  no  reason  for  it  ever  to  come. 

Until  the  last  7  years,  the  rate  of  economic 
growlih  In  the  United  States  has  been  such 
as  to  attract  foreign  Investment;  and  those 
who  accumulated  funds  here  as  a  result  of 
sales  of  goods  and  services  have  been  eager 


to  Invest  thoM  funds  in  our  thriving 
economy. 

Recently,  however,  our  growth  rate  has 
slowed  to  a  walk  and  has  been  surpassed  by 

other  countries.  Hence,  there  has  been  some 
enoouragetnent  for  thoee  who  accumulated 
balances  here  to  withdraw  them  la  the  form 
of  gold,  and  either  hoard  them  in  their  bank- 
ing sy.stems  or   Invest  them    elsewhere. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  and  we  must. 
with  firm  leadership  In  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  reinstate  the  previous  high  growth 
rate. 

If  we  do  that,  the  steady  outflow  of  gold 
wUl  cease  and  gold  In  International  finance 
will  revert  to  Its  customary  rcjle  of  adjust- 
ment of  lnternatlr)nai  banking  balances. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  that  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  our  International  economic  po- 
sition which  sound  foreign  policies  and  firm 
leadership  will  not  cure  and  cure  promptly. 


Hon.  Graham  A.  Barden,  of  North  Caro- 
lima,  Hoaored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Mississirpx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVFS 

Monday.  May  9.  I960 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30    last    the    American   Oood    Oorem- 

ment  Society,  a  nonprolit.  patriotic  insti- 
tution, dedicated  to  the  cau.se  of  good 
government  in  these  United  States,  held 
its  annual  dinner  and  made  Its  annual 
awards  to  two  outstanding  Amf^ricans. 
Each  year  this  splendid  institution  pre- 
sents the  George  Washington  Award  to 
two  outstanding  American  patriots. 
This  year  these  highly  coveted  honors 
went  to  the  Honorable  Oraham  A.  Bak- 
DEN,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  the  Honorable  Babry 
GoLDWATEH,  a  MembcT  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel.  In  attendance  were  some 
600  or  more  guests  who  are  Interested  in 
seeing  good  government  perpetuated  In 
this  Republic.  The  American  Good 
Government  Dinner  speaker  was  the 
Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  the  highly 
respected  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, made  the  presentation  of  the 
award  to  his  colleague,  Senator  GoiJ>- 

WATER. 

The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Hallxck, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative.s  and  a  distinguished  Member 
of  that  body  from  the  State  of  Didiana, 
made  the  presentation  of  the  award  to 
the  Honorable  Grailam   A.  Harden. 

Mr.  Halleck's  remarks  in  presenting 
this  litghly  coveted  award  to  Mr.  Bardeh. 
together  with  the  text  of  the  award  of 
the  society  to  this  splendid  North  Caro- 
linian follows: 

Remajuu  or  Hon.  Crakues  A.  Halx,kcx 

This  Is  one  of  thoee  occaduns  which  finds 
m«  iukppy  and  so<newiiat  sad  at  the  same 
time. 

I'm  happy  that  the  chance  has  oome  my 
way  to  Join  In  tribute  to  a  great  American, 


the  Honorable  Graham  A.  Bardkn,  of  North 
Carolina.  But  I  am  sad  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  high  honor  Is  coming  to  him  at  the 
close  of  a  distinguished  career  In  the  Con- 
gress of  tiie  United  States. 

You  know,  Graham,  some  people — who 
don't  think  I  hiive  the  right  philoeophy  erf 
gnvemment — hare  annoxinced  that  they  are 
going  to  end  mj'  political  career  come  next 
November. 

But  I  think  n-aybe  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Indiana  are  going  to  have 
something  to  say  about  that,  and  I  expect  to 
be  back  down  here  next  January 

But,  folks,  things  won't  be  quite  the  same 
(US   far  as   I'm  concerned. 

Our  honored  yuesX.  and  beloved  friend  h.as 
announced  his  decision  to  retire,  and  I  shall 
mlsa  him  more  than  I  can  tell. 

I  know  erf  no  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  more  rtchly  de«er\'es 
this  recognltlor.  from  your  flne  organiza- 
tion than  my  long-time  friend  and  col- 
league. 

'Hat"  and  I  were  both  freshmen  in  the 
74th  Obngrcs.«<  But  he  has  a  few  months' 
seniority  on  me  because  I  won  a  seat  In  the 
Hotose  of  Reprtsentatlves  In  a  special  elec- 
tion Just  after  the  Congress  convened. 

Through  the  years  he  has  been  a  gener- 
ous, warmhearted,  loyal  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  have  come  to  feel  a  devotion  toward  him 
that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  men  who 
have  stood  slCe  by  side  and  shoulder  to 
Moulder  throui;h  the  smoke  and  fire  of  leg- 
islative battle 

The  fart  tha"  he  l.o;  a  Democrat,  and  I  am 
a  Republican  ty  alleglanre.  has  never  been 
a  consideration,  as  we  have  fought  together 
for  common  ideals,  common  principles,  and 
a  common  faltii  In  the  Inherent  strength  and 
majesfty  of  our  c<>nstltutlonal  way  of  life. 

Early  In  my  career  In  the  Congress  I  saw 
In  Oraham  B  vRprr*  a  public  servant  who 
could  be  counted  upon  to  put  the  well-being 
of  his  count -y  above  private  or  party 
considerations 

I  saw  In  him  a  stalwart  American  who  had 
tlie  courage  ti  stai.d  up  and  be  coiuated 
when  tlie  chips  were  down  on  Issues  vital  to 
the  malntenarce  of  the  freedoms  we  cher- 
ish as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic, 

1  saw  In  "H'.p"  Bardfn  an  able,  articulate 
and  dedicated  reprepentattve  of  the  people, 
who  time  and  ugaln  broueht  his  considerable 
talents  and  energies  to  bear  agaln.<«t  what 
on  many  occasions  seemed  to  be  an  Irresist- 
ible tide  of  pyolltlcal  radicalism. 

A.s  I  look  l>irk  '  \er  the  years  of  o\\r 
service  In  the  Conkiress  together,  I  am  well 
aware  that  In  Bplte  of  o\ir  best  efforts  there 
seems  to  have  oeen  an  erosion  of  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  that  made  this  coun- 
try the  greatest  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Thrift,  self--ellance,  faith  In  the  future, 
the  wllUngnesf.  to  put  forth  sustained  effort, 
and  the  couraje  to  face  adversity,  seems,  In 
too  many  Instrnces,  to  have  been  abandoned 
In  favor  of  what  has  been  falsely  sold  as  the 
easy  way  of  Uff — let  Washington  do  It. 

But  I  am  convinced  of  this;  It  is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  men  like  Graham 
Bardin  that  this  Nation  of  ours  has  not  gone 
the  whole  way  of  so  many  other  liberty- 
loving  people  Into  socialism  or  something 
worse. 

And  I  am  also  convinced  of  this:  We  are 
now  wltnesslr  g  a  reawakening  of  our  citi- 
zenry to  a  sense  of  values  we  might  well 
have  lost  forcer. 

And  I  fore:;ce  that  with  the  continuing 
support  of  thf  kind  of  people  here  tonight — 
cltlrens  who  recognize  the  worth  of  men  like 
■  Hap"  Barden^ — we  will  see  a  steady  resur- 
gence of  iuppjrt  for  those  principles  of  gov- 
eriuntnt  for  which  he  has  fought  so  nobly 
and  so  long. 

"Hap",  my  raost  sincere  congratulations  to 
you  on  the  occasion  of  this  recognition  you 
have  so  well  earned  by  your  distinguished 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. 


And  before  I  reed  this  citation  I  Just  want 
to  say  one  more  thing: 

If  you  dont  Invite  me  to  come  down  your 
way  to  help  you  catch  some  of  those  flsh  you 
are  going  after  In  your  lelsvu-e  I'm  going  to 
publicly  repudiate  all  of  the  nice  things  I've 
said  abo\it  you  tonight 

Now.  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  that  I  read  this  citation  symbolic 
of  the  American  Good  Government  Society's 
award  for  1960: 


Text  or  the  Award  to  Hon.  Graham  K. 
Barden 

Patriot,  Jurist,  and  legislator,  has  devoted 
half  his  years  to  the  service  of  his  native 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Nation- 
more  than  a  quarter-century  of  them  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Courage,  Integrity,  and  wisdom  have  made 
him  a  major  constructive  force  in  the  move- 
ment for  responsible  labor  legislation  and 
tower  of  strength  against  one-sided  and  un- 
balanced proposals,  destruc'lve  of  the  m.u- 
tual  Interests  of  employees,  employers,  and 
the  public.  In  the  field  of  education  he  has 
been  a  steadfast  leader  In  the  continuing 
struggle  to  keep  control  of  public  education 
in  the  States  and  their  communities. 

Representative  Bardfn,  over  the  years  of 
his  service,  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  on  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  well-earned  retirement. 
he  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  illustrious  sons. 


11-2  Plane  Incident 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

or    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9. 1960 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  excerpts  from  yesterday's  NBC- 
TV  program.  Meet  the  Press,  containing 
my  remarks  in  answers  to  questions  on 
the  controversy  over  the  U-2  plane  in- 
cident. The  panel  members  were  Peter 
Lisagor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chalmers  Roberts  of  the  Washington 
Post,  John  Steele  of  Time-Life,  Inc.,  and 
Frank  Bourghnltzer.  NI3C  news.  The 
moderator  was  Ned  Brooks.  The  ex- 
cerpts follow: 

Mr.  Brooks.  Now,  Congressman  Bowles,  If 
you  are  ready,  we  will  start  the  questions 
with  Mr    Bourgholtzer 

Mr  BoTjRCHOLTZER.  Mr  Bowles.  If  you 
were  foreign  policy  adviser  to  a  President, 
rather  than  a  candidate,  would  you  advise 
him  in  this  situation  where  an  American 
pUnt  has  been  shot  down  by  the  Russians 
and  hai!  admitted  belne  a  spy.  would  you 
advise  Just  admitting  that  he  was  a  spy  as 
has  been  done? 

Representative  Bowles,  You  have  asked  a 
very  tough  question.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  administration  did  about  all  It  could 
with  a  very  difficult,  very  unpleasant,  and 
highly  embarra.«;slng  situation.  It  Is  pretty 
clear  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  knew  what  was 
golnir  on  He  appears  to  have  the  evidence 
v*'ith  which  he  could  confront  the  world  and 
presumably  persuade  the  world.  I  think  It 
Is  a  very  bad  situation.  1  think  It  would  have 
only  made  a  bad  situation  worse  If  we  had 
tried  to  cover  it  up. 

Mr.  BOTTRCHOLTZER.  On  the  same  question 
there  are  a  lot  of  aspects  but  I  am  wondering 
particularly  what  your  viewpoint  would  be, 
particularly  thinking  of  the  upcoming  ad- 


ministration, to  the  point  of  the  President 
being  unaware  of  such  an  activity,  as  ap- 
parently Is  the  CEuse  In  this  Incident.  Do  you 
think  the  President  should  be  kept  purposely 
unaware  of  certain  Intelligence  operations? 
Representative  Bowles.  Well,  let's  start 
with  the  fact  that  I  believe  this  will  go  down 
in  history  as  probably  the  most  embarrassing 
and  In  some  ways  shocking  occurrence  in 
the  last  7  or  8  years.  We  are  going  to  hear 
a  lot  more  of  it. 

I  wish  I  were  talking  about  It  2  or  3  days 
from  now  when,  perhaps,  we  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  settle  down  and  think  it 
through.  Certainly  I  wnnt  to  be  sure  that 
anything  I  say  is  very  responsible  and 
thoughtful,  because  no  one  has  any  desire  to 
make  this  worse,  certainly  not  for  partl-san 
reasons. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  placed  the  State  Department  In  the 
position  ol  having  deliberately  told  a  false- 
hood, I  assume  they  did  not  know  the 
actual  facts,  that  these  facts  were  Initially 
simply  given  them, 

I  would  go  on  to  say  that  the  President 
himself  Is  placed  In  the  position  of  not  &p- 
pearlng  to  know  a  very  major  development 
In  regard  to  our  foreign  policy.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  encovu-aged  to  be  suspicious 
of  us — they  are  already  very  suspicious — 
on  this  whole  m.atter  of  controls  and  Inspec- 
tions. They  have  always  charged  that  the 
reason  we  want  Inspection  in  disarmament 
agreements  Is  for  spying  work  and  espionage 
generally. 

They  now  have  been  granted  a  beautiful 
opportunity,  and  they  will  certainly  vise  It 
very  adroitly  to  weaken  our  already  weak 
position  as  we  approach  the  summit.  The 
whole  world  has  been  given  a  very  deep 
contrast  between  our  professed  desire  for 
peace,  our  desire  to  try  to  negotiate,  while 
carrying  on  this  kind  of  activity  almost  si- 
multaneously. I  think  It  is  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Bowles,  I  want  to  get  one 
thing  straight.  Are  you  criticizing  the  ac- 
tiviues  of  the  plane  or  are  you  criticizing 
the  pilot  getting  caught? 

Representative  Bowles.  Well,  let  me  say 
this.  I  don't  think  any  one  of  us  who  Is 
simply  an  outsider  and  a  newspaper  reader, 
as  I  am.  can  know  what  Is  essential  here  In 
the  way  of  espionage.  We  all  are  realists. 
We  all  know  that  this  Is  a  difficult  and  com- 
plex world.  We  know  we  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 
closed  police  state  which  has  certain  very 
great  advantages  over  ub. 

However,  It  .<^ems  to  me  that  this  Is  not 
really  the  point  here.  Espionage  may  be 
necessary  under  certain  circumstances,  de- 
pending of  course  on  the  technical  problems, 
of  how  great  our  lack  of  knowledge  really  Is. 
The  fwlnt  Is  the  timing.  The  point  l£  we 
are  preparing  for  a  stimmlt  meeting  The 
whole  history  of  the  world  may  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, to  talk  with  them  with  at  least  some 
degree  of  mutual  trust.  By  timing  this  par- 
ticular excursion  at  this  particular  time,  we 
have  certainly  gone  a  long  way  to  undermine 
that  hope 

Mr.  SnaxE  Well,  now  let's  see  If  I  under- 
stand. You  mean  these  activities  are  all 
right  except  when  we  have  an  International 
meeting;   Is  that  correct? 

Representative  Bowles.  I  don't  know  that 
they  are  all  right  at  all,  Mr,  Steele,  because 
I  don't  know  the  Inside  story  of  how  much 
Information  we  have  or  what  we  lack  or 
what  risks  should  be  run  to  get  It,  I  would 
assume  that  ws  should  not  do  this  sort  of 
thing  for  a  marginal  gain  but  only  if  the 
gain  was  so  very  vital  that  It  could  be  Justi- 
fied to  the  utmoet  degree  on  the  basis  of  our 
national  security. 

But  the  point  is  that  we  are  now  In  a  very 
delicate  position  and  cerUlnly  this  would 
be  a  time  to  be  far  more  circumspect  than 
these  pecple  obviously  have   been,     I   think 
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the;  have  coaunUt«d  k  groM  cam  or  mli- 
Judgmsnt.  I  think  the  flight  wm  highly 
recklaM.  dangeroui,  and  hurtful. 

ICr.  8TBSLS.  Ur.  Bowua,  you  an  th«  for- 
eign policy  advlaar  to  Senator  KsmrsBT  and 
presumably  will  become  the  Secretary  of 
State  If  he  U  elected  President. 

Representative  Bowubs.  I  wouldn't  pre- 
sume that  for  1  minute 

Mr.  8TSZLK.  You  would  not  presume  it? 

RepresentaUves  Bowlxs  No  There  will  be 
lou  of  fweslbiUtles. 

Mr.  Stsslx.  There  has  been  talk  of  keep- 
ing the  candidates  informed  about  develop- 
menu  In  foreign  policy  Have  you  been  kept 
informed  as  to  these  nights,  either  as  Sena- 
tor KxNNXDT's  foreign  policy  adviser  or  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee'' 

Representative  Bowles.  No,  I  have  not 
heard  of  them  I  have  not  been  kept  ad- 
vised in  any  way.  and  I  doubt  that  he  has 
I  am  very  sure  that  none  of  ua  have. 

Mr.  LiSAOOR.  On  another  point,  Mr. 
Bowles,  In  Milwaukee  last  night  I  believe 
you  made  a  8p>c€ch  blaming  a  good  deal  of 
Mr  Khrushchev's  bitter  blasts  at  the  United 
States  recently  on  what  you  called  China  and 
the  extreme  rlghUsts  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  suggesting,  according  to  the  accounts 
I  read,  that  these  people  want  to  torpedo  a 
summit  conference 

Now  how  do  you  square  that  kind  of  a 
statement  with  the  general  belief  here  in 
Washington  that  Mr  Khrushchev  needs 
peace  and  needs  certain  relaxation  In  order 
to  get  his  7  year  plan  to  work? 

Representative  Bowles.  I  haven't  seen  the 
p>aper,  the  quotation  wouldn't  be  quite  ac- 
curate If  that  Is  the  way  It  appeared. 

I  asked  the  question.  How  much  influence 
have  the  Chinese  had  In  this  situation?  How 
much  Influence  does  the  old  Stalinist  regime 
still  have  within  the  Soviet  Union?  I  asked 
that  as  a  question,  and  I  think  It  is  a  very 
proper  question,  too. 

The  Chinese  have  always  timed  a  lot  of 
their  Intransigence  In  the  Far  East.  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  and  the  rest,  for  the  periods  when 
we  were  trying  to  negotlatr  and  talk  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  mj  guess  that  Mr 
Khrushchev  would  really  like  to  try  to  de- 
velop an  eviler  atmosphere  here.  I  felt  this 
strongly  when  I  saw  him  and  talked  with 
him  a  little  over  3  years  ago  in  Moscow.  I 
had  a  long  S-hour  talk  with  him.  and  I  came 
out  of  it  quite  convinced  that  he  wanted  a 
detente.  He  wanted  to  see  the  situation 
ease.  He  felt  the  need  of  it  for  his  own 
country,  but  was  highly  luapicious  and  was 
feeling  hli  way 

It  would  aeem  to  me  that  this  development 
ii  not  neoeasarlly  in  the  interests  of  the 
Mno  Tte-tung  government  in  Pei|>tng  They 
naturally  want  to  keep  the  cold  war  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  Just 
as  active  and  ytgoroua  as  they  possibly  can. 
becauM  this  aasuree  them  of  a  flow  of  ma- 
terial and  loans  and  the  other  things  they 
need  from  the  Soviet  Union 

I  wt>uld  assume  that  there  Is  at  least  a 
(tntentlal  clash  here  between  Chlne>e  Com- 
muntit  Interests  and  the  Kremlin's  inter- 
ests 

Mr  LtsAOoa  But  do  you  not  believe  that 
Mr  Khrushchev  is  secure  enough  today  In 
Russia  so  that  he  cnn  move  nn  toward  relaxa- 
tion If  he  so  chooses  at  ^  summit  confer- 
ence? 

Representative  BowLcs.  I  don't  think  we 
really  know     I  hope  so 

I  visited  Belgrade  in  November  I  wanted 
to  go  there  to  talk  to  some  of  the  Yugoslavs 
who  often  follow  pretty  much  the  Soviet  line. 
For  instance  In  regard  to  Berlin,  their  line 
Is  almost  Identical  with  the  Soviet  position. 
But  they  do  have  some  insight  on  what  is 
going  on  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  also  In 
China. 


I  found  a  general  feeling  In  Belgrade  that 
Mao  'fse-tung's  govamment  In  Pelplng  had 
some  coatraota  and  some  hope  for  support 
for  at  extreme  position  from  certain  ele- 
ment«  In  the  Soviet  military.  They  were  In- 
clined to  feel  that  thU  was  the  case 


How  Do  Yoo  Stand? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E8 

Monday.  May  9.  1960 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
May  2  edition  of  the  Idaho  Daily  States- 
man, published  in  Boise.  Idaho 

Written  by  the  Honorable  Barry  Oold- 
WATER.  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  edito- 
rial is  a  short  history  of  our  Government 
from  the  days  of  the  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution down  to  the  present  time.  It 
showB  what  the  Pounding  Pathers  in- 
tended, and  what  we  have  done  to  those 
intentions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  shown  how  far  ■^•e  have  drifted 
away  from  the  precepts  of  these  noble 
patriots  who  gave  the  United  States  the 
greatest  form  of  government  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  return  to  them 
immediately. 

The  editorial  follows ; 

(Prom   the   Boise    (Idaho)    Dally    Statesman. 
May  a.  19601 

How  Do  You  Stand,  Sia? 

(By  Senator  Baxxt  OoLDWATtai 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  we  must  recognize  that  it 
is  primarily  a  system  of  restraints  against 
the  rjatural  tendency  of  government  to  ex- 
pand In  the  direction  of  absolutism. 

We  all  know  the  main  components  of  tlie 
system  The  first  Is  the  limitation  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment'i  authority  to  specific, 
delegated  powers  The  second,  a  corollary  of 
the  flp"8t,  Is  the  reservation  to  the  StHtes  and 
the  people  of  all  power  not  delegated  to  the 
Pedefnl  Oovernment  The  third  is  a  carefvil 
dlvisVon  or  the  Federal  Oovernment's  power 
among  three  se(>«rAte  branches  The  fovirth 
Is  a  pruhlbltlon  against  impetuous  alteration 
of  th»  system— namely,  article  Vs  u>riv>ou« 
but  wise,  (vmendment  proeedvires 

Wna  It  then  «  democracy  the  framrrs 
created?  Hardly  The  system  ckl  resUiilitU 
on  the  face  of  it,  was  directed  not  only 
agaiiwit  individual  tyrants,  but  also  against 
a  ly runny  of  the  masses  The  framers  werf 
well  tware  of  the  danger  posed  by  self-seek- 
ing demagogs — that  they  might  persuade  a 
majority  of  the  pe<.iple  tn  confer  on  govern- 
ment vast  powers  in  return  for  deceptuc 
promises  of  economic  gain 

And  so  they  forbade  such  a  trnnsfer  of 
power  first,  by  declaring,  in  effect,  that  cer- 
tain activities  are  outside  the  natural  and 
legitimate  scope  of  the  public  authority,  and 
secondly,  by  dispersing  public  authority 
among  several  levels  and  branches  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  hope  that  each  seat  of  au- 
thority. Jealous  of  Its  own  prerogatives,  would 
have  a  natural  Incentive  to  resist  aggression 
by  the  others. 

But  the  framers  were  not  visionaries  They 
knew  that  rules  of  government,  however  bril- 


liantly calculated  to  oope  with  the  imperfect 
nature  of  naan,  however  carefully  designed 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  power,  would  be  no 
match  for  men  who  were  determined  to  dis- 
regard them. 

In  the  last  analysU  Uielr  system  of  govern- 
ment would  prosper  only  If  the  governed 
were  sufflclenUy  determined  that  It  should 
What  have  you  given  us?  a  woman  asked 
Ben  Franklin  toward  the  close  of  the  Con- 
stitutional ConvenUon.  'A  republic,"  he 
said,    if  you  can  keep  It." 

We  have  not  kept  It.  The  system  of  re- 
strmuu  hits  fallen  Into  disrepair.  The  Fed- 
eral aovernmenl  has  moved  into  every  field 
in  which  It  believes  Its  services  are  needed 

The  sute  governments  are  either  excluded 
from  their  rightful  functions  by  Federal  pre- 
emptlv)0.  or  they  are  allowed  to  act  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
side tlie  Federal  Cloverument  both  Uie  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  have  roamed  far 
outside  their  constitutional  boundary   lines 

There  are  ii  number  of  ways  In  which  the 
pHjwcr  of  gu\ crnnieiit  can  be  measured. 

One  Is  the  slM  of  its  financial  operations 
Federal  spending  is  now  approaching  a  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  a  year  (Compared  with 
31^  billion  less  than  three  decades  ago) . 

Another  Is  the  scope  of  Its  activities.  A 
study  recently  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune showed  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  now 
the  biggest  landowner,  property  manager. 
renter,  mover  and  1  auler,  medical  clinician. 
lender  Insurer,  mortgage  broker,  employer. 
debtor,  taxcr.  and   spender  In  all  history. 

Still  another  is  the  portion  of  the  people's 
earnings  Government  appropriates  for  its 
own  use  nearly  a  third  of  earnings  are  taken 
every  year   In   the  form  of   taxes 

A  fourth  Is  the  extent  of  Oovernment  in- 
terference In  the  daily  lives  of  Individuals. 
The  farmer  la  told  how  much  wheat  he  can 
grow  The  wage  earner  Is  at  the  mercy  of  na- 
tional union  leaders  whose  great  power  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  Federal  labor  legisla- 
tion. The  businessman  is  hampered  by  a 
maze  of  Government  regulations  and  often 
by    direct   Oovernment    competition 

The  Government  takes  6  percent  of  most 
payrolls  In  social  security  taxes  and  thus 
compels  millions  of  individuals  to  jKJStpone 
until  later  years  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
Uiey  might  otherwise  enjoy  today  Increas- 
ingly, the  Federal  Government  sets  stand- 
ards of  education,   health,  and  safety. 

The  Constitution  Is  not  an  antique  docu- 
ment It  Is  as  pertinent  today  as  it  wa* 
when  It  was  written  Our  great  error  has 
been  in  departing  from  the  letter  and  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution  as  a  document 
to  restrain  the  concentration  of  power  How 
do  you  stand,  air? 


Nt«d  for  Public  UndfritandiBf  of  E«it- 
Wtit  Cosforosce  Iiiuoi 


ICXTENaiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wrsroNsiN 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES 

Monday.  May  9.  1960 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  for  some 
time  now.  the  world  haa  looked  hopefully 
toward  the  upcoming  summit  conference 

As  realists,  we  have  not  exi>ected 
panacea-type  solutions  to  East-West  dif- 
ferences. Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
hoped  that  at  the  summit  conference  in- 
volving and  comprised  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev.    Prime     Minister     MacmlUan, 
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President  de  Oiulle  and  President  Elsen- 
hower, we  can  at  least  make  some  prog- 
ress toward  resolving  East-West  differ- 
ences. 

Now.  the  fllg  It  of  a  U.S.  pilot  deep  into 
Soviet  territory  haa  raised  signincant 
questions. 

Apparently,  the  authorization  for  such 
n  cross-country  flight  was  not  made  in 
Washington.  The  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Nation  deserve  an 
answer  not  only  for  scheduling  of  such 
a  flight,  not  on  y  for  such  deep  penetra- 
tion into  Soviet  territory,  but  also  for 
reaching  such  i.  decision  at  this  critical 
time  in  lnternatlon£Ll  afTairs. 

To  meet  the  situation  forthrightly,  I 
believe  we  might  well  adopt  the  follow- 
ing course: 

First,  acknowledge  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  flight,  deslg^-iating  that  the  decision 
was  not  made  In  Washington. 

Second.  Urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
tain all  data  a;id  Information  in  po.s- 
session  of  the  pilot  they  deem  necessary 
to  their  security. 

Third.  Point  cut  that  the  pilot's  arma- 
ments— a  small,  322  caliber  pistol — could 
hardly  be  a  mlliiary  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  in  competition  with 
what  Mr  Khrusiichev  calls  his  "remark- 
able missiles." 

Fourth.  Requ(«t  the  return  of  the  pilot 
to  the  United  States  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion In  accordarce  with  the  situation. 

Fifth.  Again.  stress— as  President 
Eisenhower  has  done — the  need  for  les- 
sening of  interniitional  tensions  to  allow 
greater  freedom  5f  airspace. 

Regrettably.  E-oviet  activities  in  s'ab- 
version,  espionsge.  and  other  similar 
aciivitlefl  has  en  ated  the  need  for  coun- 
tereflorts  to  obtiin  information  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  apainst  possible  sneak  at- 
tack— presumab'y  the  reason  for  the 
flight. 

What  effect  will  all  this  have  on  the 
proposed  summit  conference? 

As  yet.  It  is  net  possible  to  say.  After 
the  sensatlonali!  m  of  the  Incident  has 
simmered  down  -and  all  the  facUs  are 
in — perhaps  it  h-111  be  easier  to  assess 
the  situation. 

I-Hjr  the  most  pnit.  I  b<'lifve  we — and 
tliP  world— muat  attempt  to  put  the  mci- 
ritMU  m  ix'tspociive— that  the  flight  of 
one  plane,  o\Tr  one  country  certainly  is 
not  enough  to  upirt  the  global  applecart 

We  can  exp<Ht,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  will  plwy  the  IncidtMit  to  the 
hill  for  propHgaiida  puii>o«r«  However. 
J)r^h^p«  a  grratir  queatlon  In  the  wljole 
afTftlr  now  is  whclher  or  not  Khrushchev 
Will  go  ofl  the  deep  end  far  riioufh  to 
make  It  appepr  questionable  n>^  to 
whether  n  suinnilt  conference,  scheduled 
to  open  on  May  18,  should  be  held  at  all. 
If,  however.  It  still  appeals  that  such 
a  meetUig  would  have  a  choiice  to  lessen 
world  tensions,  there  are.  I  believe,  fun- 
damental issues  which  would  need  to 
be  considered  at  such  a  time. 

Recently,  I  wiis  privileged  to  review  a 
few  of  the  major  Issues  in  an  address 
over  radio  station  WGN  in  Chicago  re- 
viewing the  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  my  address 
printed  In  the  Congressional  FIecord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEUTs  or  AooRCsa  bt  Senatos  Wiuit 

WTLrr  BTRESSEH  NFID  FOR    PTBl.IC   UNDERSTAND- 

iNo  or  r.ABT-wiBT  cotrmincw  Taarra — satb 

WOSt.D     OPrj^ON     WILL     BS     riTTH     POWZR     AT 

CuNrKntNCK 

Friends,  I  welci^me  the  cpportunily  to 
discuss  with  you  the  major  challenge  facing 
Amr-rica  iind  the  world — that  is,  keeping  the 
pence;  or  conversely,  preventing  Wcild  War 
III,  wlilch  would  wound,  dismember,  If  not 
destroy  mankind. 

If  a  major  war  can  be  averted,  however. 
then  we  can  all  look  forward  to  a  better, 
brighter  future. 

In  the  modern  world,  the  Idea  of  a  fortress 
America,  go-it-alone  kind  of  policy  ha*  been 
made  obsolete  by  development  of  Jet  planes, 
niissiles,  nuclear  bombs,  and  other  modern 
weapons  of  destructive  that  eliminate  dls- 
t.i.ncc,  oceans,  and  terrain  as  barrle.'s.  As  a 
restilt.  we  cannot  close  our  eyes;  pull  in  our 
personal,  family,  and  community  interests 
around  us;  and  hope  that  the  dangerous 
ogre,  communism — the  major  threat  to  world 
peace — will  vanish. 

To  the  contrary,  we  must  either  face  Its 
threat  and  defeat  its  purpo&es  of  world  con- 
quest— If  possible  in  a  peaceful  way — or  be- 
come Its  slaves. 

Outlook    for    summit    conference — opening 

May  IS.  1960 

As  you  know,  the  summit  conference, 
comprised  of  President  Eisenhower,  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan.  President  de  Gaulle,  and 
Premier  Khru-shchev.  will  begin  meeting  in 
Pans,  France,  on  May  16 — about  a  week  from 
now.  The  world  Is  waiting,  watching  ex- 
pectantly and  prayerfully,  hoping  that  these 
leaders  of  two  conflicting  ideologies  wUl  find 
a  way:  to  resolve  some  of  the  International 
diflerencos.  and  to  eAta*)lish  a  pattern  of  fol- 
lowup  action — perhaps  by  successive  top — 
or  lower— level  conferences  to  continue  ef- 
forts to  ease  the  tensions  between  the  East- 
West  blocs. 

In  reviewing  the  summit  outlook.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  be  a  prophet — to  be  all 
knowing  on  such  crucial  international  mat- 
ters aJIectiitg  us. 

In  an  election  year— with  a  ririgful  of  hats 
for  the  Presidency:  and  a  corral  full  of  dark 
horses  for  both  the  No  1  and  No  a  spots — 
there  are  more  than  enough  self-styled  ex- 
perts noBiing  around  the  country  declaring, 
rundemiang  criticizing,  admonishing,  at  the 
u>\^  or  U^uir  voices — with  the  last  word  on 
every  is»ue 

As  n  .^eiai'.ir  and  eiil/.ri^,  luul  a  human 
belrg  wl.>  lu'.ii:  with  eiicli  of  )mu,  deeply 
donires  peace.  1  hellrve  however,  we  ull  must 
ot  tnin  Its  clear  nn  understiMullng  ns  powslble 
(  !  !i.e  c  hallengen  uhriul  loul  ihe  aUrrj\«tlve 
sk,«>n  II,  Which  U'  meet  fcuch  clialleugrs. 

World  opinion-  Frfth  puu>f r  ot  .twnimtf 

Oenernlly.  the  summit  will  he  eonslderrd  a 
ennfert>ner  of  four  gr«>Rt  power*  However,  I 
Ix^liPN-K  tl\i»re  mill  l>e  a  f^fth  jmwor  at  the 
ronforrnce  that  Ik.  world  opinion  Neither 
the  Kast  nor  tlir  West  can  ignore  tlUs  fifth 
power 

Ar>  \intt  the  g'ul)?  there  Is  a  deep-seated 
yearning  in  the  hearts  of  almost  nil  people 
for  tJie  dawning  of  a  pence  in  which  the 
dark-cloud  threnl  of  nuclear  snnlhilntlon 
will  be  lifted  from  above  the  heads  of  man- 
kind. 

IXirlng  the  negotiations,  this  great  world- 
wide will  for  peace  will,  I  believe,  make  lU 
presence — and  Its  force — felt  by  both  East 
and  West. 

Whatever  agreements  may  be  reached  at 
the  summit  affecting  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind, I  believe,  will  bear  the  Invisible  signa- 
ttire  of  this  fifth  jxjwer. 


Major  iSBues  of  the  conference 

Now,  wh(  t  sre  the  major  issues  at  the  up- 
coming conference? 

The  gamut  of  East-West  dlfTcrer.ces,  of 
course,  is  vkldcspread  and  complex. 

First,  a  major  Issue  coxifrontlng  the  Ea«t- 
Wcst  conference  Is  the  problem  of  Oermany, 
Including  Berlin.  Why?  Ft)r  the  following 
reasons:  A  lasting  peace  In  Eurupe  depends 
upon  protecting  the  freedom  and  integrity 
of  the  2',  million  West  Berllners  and  find- 
ing a  realistic  solution  for  German  unifica- 
tion UnlcM  this  is  done.  Germany  wlU 
remain  a  powderkeg  for  yeaxs  to  come. 

Settlement,  of  the  German  question,  too. 
represents  a  test  of  whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  c;.n  be  dcpciided  upon  to  adhere  to 
agreements — whicli  are  already  established  In 
relation  to  West  Berlin— or  whether  again 
they  wUl  be  treatybreakers. 

Second,  attaining  safeguarded  agreements 
on  reduction  of  armaments,  including  bans 
on  nuclear  testing.  Is  essential  to  reducing 
tensions  and  lessening  the  possibility  of  war. 

While  the!«  constitute  major  challenges 
at  the  Parifi  summit  meeting,  additional 
Issues — really  as  farflung  as  the  world 
fronts — Include: 

Third,  curbing  the  propaganda  warfare  by 
the  Communists,  which  In  Itself  constitutes 
a  form  of  aggression. 

Fourth,  reaching  agreements  on  limitation 
of  arms  shipments  to  such  areas  as  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America  and  other  places 
in  the  world  where  "invasions  of  such  mili- 
tary arsenals '  would  serve  to  stu-  up  greater 
tensions  and  possibly  create  open  conflicts 

Fifth,  the  question  of  the  future  status  of 
the  so-called  captive  nations,  too,  is  legiti- 
mate subject  matter  for  discussion.  As  in 
the  past,  liowever,  we  can  expect  that  the 
Soviets  v^-lU  be  reluctant  to  discuss  this  topic. 

And  a  wide  variety  of  other  East-West 
difTerences  that  require  ultimate  solution — 
before  there  will  be  peace  in  the  world. 

East-We^t  seek  different  objectives 

The  job  of  obtaining  realistic  achleve- 
menU  at  the  summit  is  made  particularly 
dilficult  because  the  East  and  the  West 
leaders — although  they  will  discuss  the  same 
Issues — are  actually  seeking  different  goals. 

The  West-  in  accordance  with  iu  uodl- 
tlonol  policlea— Is  attempting  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  problem  relntfng  to  Ger- 
many, of  reduction  of  armaments  and  other 
major  Issues  to  establish  a  Just  and  lastlr.g 
peace, 

By  contrast,  the  Communists — although 
they  give  "Up  service"  to  peace — have  not 
yet  disavowal  their  ultimate  go«l  of  mxirld 
conquest. 

Consequently,  this  narrows  the  field  of 
p<»sible  airrwrnenU  Ui  areas  in  which  nett(w 
timion»  or  jw>rhaps  even  mutual  eoiu-es- 
sluns-   may  iK>rvlce  different  objectives 

As  humans  we,  of  course,  wl«>h  tor  a  j>«na. 
eea-type  solution  to  Uie  strugule  "Let  »  net. 
tie  It  Rhrt  fiMwl  it  "  Unfortunately,  th« 
outUx^K  is  for  no  such  neeonipUslunetU. 

Fvoii  If  the  eoiUerence  nttftUied  a  hlgt»  (1«»- 
fcTre  of  sueoMiK  It  Would  Still  leave  a  grrnv 
many  \in»>lvc>d  |>rol>lem» 

Ami»i\B  other  borI*,  the  ronferenre  will 
nM>U.  1  brlH'vr.  t<i  attempt  to  estnhllnh  a 
pattern  of  future  nefrollallone  to  carry  for- 
ward efforu  few  resolving  the  multitude  of 
problems  that  will  still  exist  laelween  Uie 
free  and  Communist  worlds. 

Major  free-world  goals 
Unfortunately,  In  the  com  pit  x  Jungle  of 
East -West  negotiations — including  false 
Communist  propaganda  and  otir  efforts  to 
refute  it,  we — and  the  world— may  lose  sight 
of  our  goals  In  international  ASfdrs.  Conse- 
quently a  restatement  of  United  States  and 
Western  objectlTea  would,  I  tx'lleve,  serve 
a  useful  purpose. 
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The  major  objectives  include: 

1.  A  unified  Germany,  free  to  elect  ita  own 
government  by  vote  of  tbe  people. 

2.  Existence  of  the  European  nations — now 
the  so-called  captive  nations — under  self- 
detennlned  governments. 

3.  The  attainment  of  realistic  agreements 
for  reduction  of  armaments  to:  reduce  the 
fear  of  war,  and  enable  nations  to  channel 
more  of  their  resources,  manpower  and  brain- 
power to  benefiting — not  threatening  to  de- 
stroy— mankind . 

4.  Creating  greater  respect  for,  and  willing- 
ness to  abide  by,  International  law.  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  order  on  the  globe 

5.  A  redefinition  of  world  relations — as  re- 
cently emphasized  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Douglas  Dillon — declaring  that  co- 
existence among  nations  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  by  international  agreement.  Rather, 
the  rights  of  separate  states  and  systems  to 
exist  should  be  unquestioned — so  long  as  the 
respective  governments  are  determined  by  the 
people  within  each  country. 

Coexistence  has  always  been,  and  should 
continue  to  be.  a  minimal  condition  of  peace- 
ful international  relations — not  a  subject 
for  negotiation  or  for  ratification  by  the 
Kremlin. 

6.  A  restatement  of  our  willingness,  as  evi- 
denced by  postwar  proerams,  and  reafllrmed 
recently  by  President  ETlsenhower — to  chan- 
nel more  of  our  resources — particularly  sav- 
ings resulting  from  safeguarded  agreements 
for  reduction  of  armaments,  to  aiding  the 
less  developed  nations  of  the  world  to  create 
a  better  way  of  life  for  their  people 

In  essence,  this  would  mean  emphasis  on 
our  adherence  to  a  philosophy,  not  just  of 
live  and  let  live,  but  also  to  help  others  live 
better. 

Overall,  there  are  a  great  many  ways — eco- 
nomic. Intellectual,  cultural,  spiritual— In 
which  nations,  instead  of  threatening  to  de- 
stroy each  other,  could  cooperate  construc- 
tively to  provide  a  better  climate  and  a 
brighter  future. 

Government  "of,  by.  and  for  the  people" — 
not  commtiniiTn — most  rex'Olutionary 

Prior  to  concluding,  I  would  llk«  to  knock 
down  one  more  strawman  created  by  Com- 
munist propagnnda:  that  Is,  that  commu- 
nism is  a  new,  revolutionary  political -eco- 
nomic system,  designed  to  create  a  better  life 
for  people  under  Its  dominion 

Actually,  this  Is  contrary  to  the  truth 

Communism,  as  we  know  It  today,  is  really 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  Throughout  his- 
tory, dictatorial  ideas  and  individuals  have 
paraded  behind  many  f,icades  and  masks  to 
attain  their  goal  of  absolute  power — and 
that  means  the  decisions,  not  Just  of  rights 
and  privileges,  but  of  ll'e  and  death  (and 
too  often,  the  latter)  over  a  people 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  repre- 
sentative of  modern-day  communism — are 
no  different  from  the  bloody  t3rrannical 
regimes  of  the  past  that  have  subjugated 
peoples,  deprived  them  of  fundamental 
rights — and  yes,  annihilated  them  if  it  served 
the  purposes  of  the  state 

Realistically  speaking,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment— "of,  by,  and  for"  a  free  people — Is  the 
most  revolutionary  in  history. 

As  a  novel  adventure  In  self-government 
by  a  people — vigilant  to  preserve  for  them- 
selves the  maximum  freedom  consistent  with 
an  orderly  society — our  free  system  stands 
unique. 

Only  by  constant  vigilance  and  selfless 
dedication  to  high  principles  and  Ideals — 
consistent  with  our  traditions — however  can 
we  expect  to  remain  a  free  peopl? 

Conclusion 

Today,  we  are  beseiged  by  the  Communist 
menace,  employing  all  kinds  of  tactics,  mili- 
tary and  nonmilltary,  to  attain  Its  objec- 
tives of  world  domination 

Can  we  defeat  it? 


Yea,  I  believe  we  will  prove  that  freedom 
is  the  superior  system. 

To  Rccompllsh  this,  however,  will  require 
an  ever-greater  understanding  by  our  citi- 
zens—you  and  me — of  the  scope  of  the  dan- 
ger; ae  well  as  a  rededication  of  time,  man- 
power, brainpower,  and  resources  to  further 
strengthen  our  system  for  withstanding  one 
of  the  great  tests  of  Its  life. 

As  we  face  this  great  challenge,  however, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  come  through 
with  9ying  colors. 

US.  participation  in  the  summit  con- 
ferenae — with  President  Eisenhower  repre- 
senting us — illustrates,  once  more,  the  Presi- 
dent's willingness — reflecting  the  wUl  of  our 
peopl»  to  go  the  "extra  mile" — If  It  offers 
promise  of  promoting  lasting  peace 

Th.inlc  you  for  listening 


The  f  residential  Candidates  and  the  Peo- 
ple: NBC's  Statesmanlike  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  STEWART  L.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9.  1960 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  student  of  our  history  recently 
wrot«,  is  the  one  authentic  trumpet  in 
the  American  system.  Out  of  regard  for 
the  importance  of  the  Presidency,  and 
concern  over  the  oveiTiding  urgency  of 
the  presidential  election  of  1960,  earlier 
this  year  I  sponsored  a  bill  <H.R  11260) 
whlcb  would  have  required  the  networks 
to  provide  free  radio  and  television  time 
for  the  candidates  of  both  major  parties 
during  the  campaign  this  fall. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  report 
that  Mr.  Robert  W.  SarnofT,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  has  voluntarily  put  forward  a  plan 
which  would  achieve  the  main  objectives 
of  my  bill — and  identical  legislation 
spon4ored  by  21  Members  of  the  other 
body.  I  am  happy  to  commend  Mr 
SarnofI  for  this  statesmanlike  proposal 
and  am  reproducing  below  an  address 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Academy 
of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  in  New 
York  on  April  21  in  which  he  outlined 
his  plan,  together  with  a  letter  which  I 
wrot«  him  a  few  days  ago  in  response  to 
his  proposal. 

The  speech  and  letter  follow : 

When  I  received  my  Invitation  to  address 
the  academy,  I  felt  not  only  honored  but 
heartened  to  be  reminded  that  those  re- 
spectable handmaidens  of  civilization,  art 
and  science,  may  still  be  mentioned  In  the 
same  breath  as  television.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  are  still  meeting  openly  in  public 
places 

It  1&  no  laughing  matter,  but  this  may  go 
down  In  the  more  light-hearted  histories  of 
broadcasting  as  the  season  that  a  funny 
thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  studio. 
And,  indeed.  It  has  not  been  without  its 
Ughtar  side.  For  example,  the  popular  pas- 
time of  deploring  television  has  made  some 
stranje  bedfellows:  David  Sussklnd  and  Jack 
O'Brlsn;  Walter  Winchell  and  Walter  Llpp- 
mann;  James  Hoffa  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Henry  Luce  and 
Clare. 

It  le  now  6  months  since  the  open  season 
on  television  began  with  a  vengeance  We 
are  not  out  of  it  by  any  means  but  we  have 


lived  through  this  critical  period  long  enough 
to  make  a  sober  accounting  of  Just  what 
has  been  happening,  to  assess  the  damage 
that  may  have  been  done — and  the  good — 
and  while  nursing  our  wounds,  to  count  our 
blessings  and  take  a  clear-eyed  view  of  the 
hopes  and  hazards  ahead.  In  the  6  months 
since  the  quiz-show  discloeuree  struck  the 
industry  with  full  force,  we  have  wiuieased 
a  curious  confusion  between  ethics  and  taste 

The  quiz  rigging  posed  a  grave  and  clear- 
cut  ethical  issue  upon  which  honest 
thoughtful  men  could  not  differ.  Those 
cynical  malpractices  on  the  part  of  some 
producers  and  contestants  not  only  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  public  but  set  a 
premium  on  dishonesty  and  blurred  tiie  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong.  Tlie  moat 
striking  single  evidence  of  the  socml  dam- 
age represented  by  these  malpractices,  as 
well  as  the  thoroughness  of  their  conceal- 
ment, is  the  fact  that  they  prompted  score*, 
of  men  and  women  to  commit  wholesale  per- 
jury before  a  grand  jury.  The  issue  ol  ethics 
is  clearly  Involved  In  any  form  of  deception 
that  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  traditional 
artifice   In   the    field    of  entertainment 

But  what  began  as  a  sense  of  indignation 
over  diahonest  practices  in  one  corner  of 
television  has  been  rubbed  off  increasingly 
on  all  of  television.  An  ethical  Judgment  on 
wrongdoing  has  been  distorting  an  evalxia- 
tlon  of  the  overall  quality  and  character  of 
television  programing.  It  is  a  classic  case  of 
gtillt  by  association 

The  charges  that  have  been  aired  so 
vigorously  against  television  in  recent 
months  are  long-famlllar  charges  of  medi- 
ocrity, imbalance,  violence,  and  over- 
commercialism.  There  Is  no  firmer  ba-sis  for 
these  charges  now  than  there  has  ever  been, 
but  th(3se  who  press  them  are  now  armed 
with  the  cudgels  represented  by  the  qula- 
show  deceptions,  and  they  are  making  the 
most  of  them. 

IHONT   or   THE    PRBMNT   CLIMAT« 

Certainly  this  medium  has  Its  faults  and 
frustrations  We  often  deserve  criticism  and 
we  need  It  Yet,  In  my  opinion,  the  great 
Irony  of  what  we  have  come  to  call  "the 
present  climate"  Is  that  It  has  descended  on 
us  at  a  time  when.  In  most  respects,  tele- 
vision has  gone  further  than  ever  In  raising 
its  sights  This  is  the  season  that  television 
hfis  presented  more  special  news,  public 
affairs  and  cultural  programs  during  peak 
evening  viewing  hours  than  at  any  time  In 
lis  history  These  enlarged  efforts  grow  out 
of  the  steady  progress  of  the  past;  they  are 
not  a  sudden  reflex  to  new  pressures  As 
professionals  in  this  medium,  you  know  that 
such  major  projects  In  a  season's  schedule 
have  to  be  planned,  organized  and  committed 
long  before  the  season  begins. 

Speaking  for  one  network  alone,  this  is 
the  season  that  has  seen  the  doubling  of 
a  pioneering  effort  to  teach  college-level 
courses  In  science  for  academic  credit,  the 
season  that  operas  in  Engll.sh  have  returned 
In  force  and  won  sponsorship  for  the  first 
time  In  10  years:  the  sea.- on  that  has  given 
"The  Tempest"  the  biggest  audience  Shakes- 
peare has  ever  had:  the  season  that  has  of- 
fered more  specials,  more  sports,  more  color 
than  ever  before;  the  season  that  Is  lavish- 
ing the  finest  creative  resources  on  provoca- 
tive live  drama  as  controversial  as  the  story 
of  Ira  Hayes  and  the  Sr^cco-Vanzettl  case 
This  month  alone  viewers  are  being  offered 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni."  Gilbert  &  Sulli- 
van's "The  Mikado."  an  adaptation  of  Joseph 
Conrad's  "Victory."  a  biographical  drama 
about  Andrew  Carnegie,  an  Easter  documen- 
tary retracing  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  other 
documentaries  ranging  from  the  America  of 
Mark  Twain  to  the  one  Charles  de  Oaulle 
will  start  visiting  tomorrow  And  these  are 
only  highlights  of  what  one  network  is  of- 
fering We  hear  so  much  about  what's 
wrong  with  television;  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remember  what's  right  with  television. 


aESTTLTB    OF    BTLT-nEOXTLATlOtf 

What  are  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  cli- 
mate In  which  broadcasters  have  been  liv- 
ing? We  were  caught  unprepared  by  the 
quiz-show  disclosures,  but  in  swift  and  de- 
cisive response  to  the  discovery  of  decep- 
tions, we  faced  up  to  the  sins  of  omission 
that  helped  make  them  possible  We  have 
long  since  taken  vigorous  and  thorough 
measures  to  clean  our  house,  and  to  keep  it 
clean.  These  have  been  measures  of  self- 
regulatlon  so  that.  In  some  respects,  they 
have  differed  from  on?  network  to  ano^her. 
but  they  reflect  a  solid  determination  to 
keep   broadcasting  ethically  above  reproach. 

And  they  are  working  effectively.  In  the 
case  of  quiz  and  audience  participation 
shows,  for  example.  It  was  our  conviction  at 
NBC  that  these  programs  could  and  should 
be  presented  with  integrity  to  the  millions 
of  viewers  who  find  them  enjoyable  and  in- 
structive. Such  shows  are  now  operating 
under  rigorous  safeguards  and  they  have 
passed  the  acid  test  with  the  public.  Today 
six  of  the  seven  programs  in  this  category 
on  the  NBC  daytime  schedule  lead  their  op- 
position In  popularity,  and  the  seventh  is  a 
close  contender  for  first  place  In  Its  time 
period.  On  our  evening  schedule,  two  shows 
of  this  type  are  among  the  most  popular  in 
all  of  television 

In  a  larger  .sense,  there  Is  another  signifi- 
cant verdict  on  television  by  the  viewing 
public.  The  major  audience  measurement 
services  report  there  have  been  more  sets  In 
use  this  sesi&on  than  last,  and  more  time 
spent  watching  them  In  the  average  tele- 
slon  home  These  facts  hardly  support  the 
notion  of  some  observers  that  the  public  Is 
losing  Interest  In  television  or  turning  away 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  maXe  clear 
that  the  vitality  of  the  medltim  Is  strong, 
and  the  public  is  responding  to  Its  powerful 
attraction. 

Still  the  clamor  of  criticism  goes  on  In- 
deed, we  have  been  entering  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  phase  In  the  period  that  began  6 
months  ago — a  phase  that  makes  this  more 
than  ever  a  time  for  reason 

LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS 

Seen  in  proper  perspective,  the  disclosures 
of  wrongdoing  developed  by  Chairman  Har- 
ris' House  subcommittee  represent  a  gen- 
\iine  service  to  the  public  and  the  Industry 
By  the  same  tcjken,  much  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Introduced  in  the  wake  of  these 
disclosures  reflects  an  earnest  and  construc- 
tive effort  to  create  legal  sanctions  to  deter 
such  wrongdoing  In  the  future  For  exam- 
ple. Chairman  Harris  and  his  associates  are 
conscientiously  seeking  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
cult, complex  problems  of  legislating  against 
payola,  and  are  considering  various  bills  to 
set  up  criminal  penalties  against  quiz-show 
rigging,  along  lines  that  we  at  NBC  were  the 
first   to  urge 

But  the  emotions  generated  over  the  p>ast 
6  months  have  also  spilled  over  into  legisla- 
tive proposals  ranging  far  afield  from  these 
ethical  Issues — proposals  that  would  dictate 
the  scheduling  and  quantity  of  certain  types 
of  programs,  and  would  drastically  alter  the 
structure  of  broadcasting  Itself.  I  am  hope- 
ful that,  upon  sober  analysis,  responsible 
legislators  will  discard  the  type  of  bill  that 
threatens  to  create  far  more  serious  prob- 
lems than  It  seeks  to  solve 

Another  aspect  of  proposed  legislation 
demonstrates  how  lll-concelved  regulation 
can  breed  problems  that  beget  still  more  reg- 
ulation. An  example  Is  the  recent  bill  that 
would  make  broadcasters  give  at  least  8 
hours  of  free  evening  time  to  the  presiden- 
tial nominees  of  the  two  major  parties  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign.  Here  is  a  bill 
that  would  unfairly  compel  broadcasters  to 
do  what  they  have  in  the  past  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  the  Impractical  re- 
strictions of  section  315  of  the  Oommunlca- 
tlons  Act. 


Those  restrictions  made  It  Impossible  few 
a  broadcaster  to  present  the  major-party 
candidates  for  President  without  giving 
equal  time  to  every  other  candidate  for  the 
ofBce.  In  1966.  that  would  have  meant 
some  15  other  candidates.  Devoting  hour 
upon  hour  to  the  often  quixotic  antics  of 
little  known  minority  and  splinter-group 
candidates  would  have  been  an  unreasonable 
price  on  the  public's  patience  and  a  dis- 
service to  common  sense. 

As  I  wrote  Senator  Ltnikdn  Johnson  in 
1956.  NBC  has  always  stood  ready  to  offer 
suitable  opportunities  for  network  appear- 
ances to  the  major-party  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  if  we  could  be 
relieved  of  the  penalty  of  having  to  grant 
equal  time  to  every  minor  candidate.  I 
repeated  those  assurances  last  year  when  the 
broadcasting  Industry  was  urging  Congress 
to  ease  the  "equal-time"  restrictions  im- 
posed by  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  failed  to  remove 
these  practical  obstacles  to  face-to-face  de- 
bate or  campaign  appearances  by  the  major 
candidates  as  guests  of  the  networks.  But 
it  did  lift  the  "equal-time"  penalty  from 
candidates'  appearances  In  news  broadcasts 
and  on  regularly  scheduled  news  Interview 
programs. 

A    WAY    TO    PRESENT    THE     CANDIDATES 

On  the  basis  of  this  recent  amendment 
of  section  316.  we  believe  we  have  found  a 
way  to  give  the  public  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  hear,  observe,  and  evaluate 
the  major  presidential  candidates  In  appear- 
ances on  network  television  in  prime  eve- 
ning viewing  hours.  Beginning  8  weeks  be- 
fore election  day.  NBC  will  enable  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  nominees  for  Pres- 
ident to  appear  together  side  by  side  before 
the  American  television  audience  In  regular 
weekly  sessions  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Issues  confronting  the  country. 

The  vehicle  for  these  historic  appearances 
will  be  "Meet  the  Press."  television's  oldest 
news  interview  series.  We  propose  to  ex- 
pand It  to  a  ftUl  hotir — as  we  ha\-e  done  on 
occasion  In  tlie  past— and  to  reschedule  It  on 
Saturday  evenings,  preempting  "World- 
wide 60" 

On  six  of  the  eight  weekly  programs  lead- 
ing to  election  day,  each  major  presidential 
candidate  will  get  an  equal  chance  to  reply 
to  well-informed  questions  by  impartial, 
trained  Journalists — courteous  but  skillful 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  their  views 
clearly  and  effectively  on  the  matters  upper- 
most in  tiie  voter's  mind.  Each  program 
featuring  the  two  presidential  nominees  will 
be  devoted  to  a  major  national  issue  or  a 
particular  group  of  issues,  designated  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  final  one  l>efore  election  day 
will  treat  the  highlights  of  the  Issues  as  they 
have  developed  In  the  homestretch  of  the 
campaign. 

In  addition  to  these  six  programs,  there 
will  l>e  one  devoted  to  a  session  with  the 
two  vice-presidential  candidates.  And  an- 
other will  present  the  minor  candidates  for 
President — not  out  of  any  legal  requirement 
but  because  we  believe  their  appearance 
within  this  framework  will  make  an  Inter- 
esting and  informative  program.  It  will  also 
give  them  a  national  hearing  far  in  excess 
of  any  that  could  be  Justified  by  their  voting 
support. 

I  believe  that  the  course  we  are  taking 
voluntarily  Is  far  preferable  to  the  one  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  impose  upon 
us.  It  represents  the  initiative  of  a  broad- 
caster acting  in  freedom,  not  a  Government 
edict  that  raises  grave  questions  of  public 
pKJllcy  and  constitutionality.  Moreover,  It 
represents  a  broadcaster's  exercise  of  his  own 
Judgment  as  to  how  the  candidates  can  be 
presented  most  effectively  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment dictation  that  they  be  presented  in 
a  prescribed  way.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  my  opinion,  that  u*c  format  in  which  we 


plan  to  present  the  candidates  can  be  more 
genuinely  Informative  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  more  interesting  as  well  than  the 
speechifying  contemplated  by  the  pending 
bill. 

HUMPHREY-KENNEDY    DEBATE 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  drsimatic  and 
unusual  development  that  arose  only  yester- 
day. As  you  know.  Senators  Httmphrey  and 
Kennedy  have  agreed  to  engage  in  a  tele- 
vised debate  during  the  West  Virginia  pri- 
mary campaign.  After  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  implications, 
we  have  today  offered  the  NBC  television 
network  facilities  for  this  debat* 

You  might  wonder  why  we  decided  to 
follow  this  course.  In  view  of  the  equal-time 
burdens  of  section  315;  and  why  If  we  are 
able  to  offer  time  for  a  Humphrey-Kennedy 
debate  In  this  instance,  we  cannot  do  the 
same  for  debates  by  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  presidential  candidates  after 
they  have  been  nominated  The  differences 
between  these  two  situations  themselves 
Illustrate  the  jwoblems  arising  under  sec- 
tion 315 

After  the  conventions,  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  presidential  candidates 
from  all  the  minor  and  splinter  parties. 
If  NBC  were  to  devote  as  much  time  to 
debates  between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates  as  we  will  allot  to  their 
appearances  on  Meet  the  F*ress  under  the 
plan  we  have  developed,  we  could  be  under 
legal  obligation  to  offer  over  50  hours  of 
evening  time  to  the  minor-party  candidates. 
This  would  be  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
public  and  the  network. 

By  contrast,  televising  a  Humphrey-Ken- 
nedy debate  at  this  Initial  stage  of  the 
campaign  could  give  rise  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  claims  for  equal  time.  Since 
this  is  a  Democratic  primary  contest,  our 
only  obligations  under  section  315  would 
be  to  bona  fide  qualified  candidates  for 
the  Democratic  nomination.  Since  it  is 
still  early  in  the  preconventlon  period,  rel- 
atively few  contenders  have  committed 
themselves  and  would  be  eligible  for  equal 
time. 

This  course  presents  some  problems,  but 
we  believe  they  are  manageable.  We  have 
assessed  the  burden  and  decided  to  accept 
It,  because  In  our  news  judgment,  the  par- 
ticular Issues  being  raised  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia primary  are  of  unusual  significance  to 
the  public  and  may  not  be  representative 
of  any  of  *he  other  preconventlon  contests. 

Station  WTRF-TV,  the  NBC  affiliate  In 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  already  undertaken  to 
originate  the  Humphrey-Kennedy  debate 
and  to  furnish  It  to  NBC.  We  expect  to 
present  this  debate  at  a  time  and  date  to 
be  worked  out  with  our  Wheeling  affiliate 
and  with  the  candidates. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  probably  the  last 
time  In  the  campaign  that  any  network  will 
be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  presenting  a 
debate  between  candidates.  The  way  to  make 
such  televised  debates  possible  as  a  regular 
feature  of  our  political  life  Is  simply  to  free 
such  programs  from  the  equal-time  peralty 
of  section  315.  The  way  not  to  do  It  Is  to 
pass  another  law  enabling  the  Government 
to  expropriate  air  time  for  campaign  pur- 
poses 

THE    AIR    AS    A    PUBLIC    RESOURCE 

It  has  been  argued  that  broadcasting  is  fair 
game  for  expropriation  of  air  time  by  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  political  candidates, 
because  the  airwaves  belong  to  the  people. 
The  air  does  belong  to  the  public,  but  what  Is 
proposed  for  Government  expropriation  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  air.  The  public  resource 
represented  by  the  airwaves  had  no  value 
until  scientists  and  technicians  invented 
ways  to  use  It  as  a  means  of  communication. 
In  fact,  vast  unchartered  areas  still  remain 
in  the  spectrum  which  cannot  be  used  until 
science,  technology,  and  enterprise  develop 
their  usefulness  for  the  public.     Thus,  the 
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pre— nt  broMlcast  tnqamaekm  had  only  tlMO- 
retleai  taIim  tmtU  IndlTkhMdK  undertook  tiM 
iMATf  tnyeatmenti  la  fadUtlaa  uid  program* 
log  to  prcTvlde  •  broadcastlxiff  servlos.     IVvt- 

worlcs  and  station*  Icwt  mllUona  of  dollars  ft>r 
many  years  In  ptoii««nTif  thim  Berrice;  and 
today,  TOMny  staUons  ar*  operating  at  a  kwa 
In  dciraloptng  tbelr  own  serrlce. 

It  ts  not  tto«  akrwavcB  tta&t  would  be  ex- 
pro|irlat«d  vuaOtr  tbe  proposed  leglsiAtloii. 
Wbat  would  b«  expropriated  )■  the  product 
oX  a  broadcasting  enterprise  which,  through 
buslneas  rlak  and  development,  like  any  other 
ent«^lae,  ha«  created  a  service  where  none 
existed  before. 

Is  it  fair  to  single  out  the  broadcaattng 
Industry  for  expropriation  ot  a  portion  of 
this  service?  It  makes  as  much  sense  to 
BUggeat  that  newspapers  and  magazines  be 
compelled  to  donate  a  prescribed  number  of 
pages  to  the  nia)or  candidates.  After  all. 
most  of  them  get  the  benefit,  not  ot  the 
public  air,  bttt  of  public  money  through 
second-class  maUlng  privileges  fcK-  which  the 
taxpayers  provide  scores  ot  millions  o(  dollars 
a  year. 

It  makes  as  much  sense  to  suggest  that  the 
airlines,  the  railroads  and  the  telephone  com- 
pany be  compelled  to  donate  their  facilities 
to  political  candidates.  Like  broadcasting, 
tlikey  all  make  use  of  a  public  resource:  and 
they  also  operate  under  a  Federal  standard  of 
pjublle  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
Indeed,  the  telephone  cotnpany  uses  radio 
frequencies  to  provide  network  Interconnec- 
tions and  Is  licensed  by  the  FCC  for  that 
purpose  )ust  as  broadcasters  are  licensed. 

THK    ISSUX    OF    mix   EXPaESSlOW 

There  Is  another  Issue  at  stake  here  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  current  threat  to 
broadcasting,  the  tsfue  oi  free  expression. 
Any  scheme  that  puts  the  hand  of  Govern- 
ment upon  broadcast  program  content  Is  a 
curb  on  the  freedom  cf  expression  that 
Americans  have  as  much  right  to  expect  from 
their  radio  and  television  stations  as  from 
their  newspapers  and  magazines  When  the 
Government  can  tell  a  broadcaster  that  ha 
must  carry  a  certain  program,  or  a  publisher 
that  he  must  print  a  certain  story,  It  Is 
as  much  a  c\irb  on  free  expression  as  when 
the  Government  tells  them  what  not  to  print 
or  broadcast. 

The  danger  of  governmental  tampering 
with  program  content  hovers  like  a  specter 
over  broadcasting.  It  Is  the  chief  hazard 
before  us.  It  lurks  behind  every  sclieme  to 
license  the  networks.  It  looms  over  the  pro- 
fXDsals  that  tne  Government  lay  down  fixed 
percentages  for  program  categories  aiid  that 
the  FCC  Impose  program  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  anyone  who  wishes  to  receive  and 
hold  a  broadcasting  license. 


WhM  Bakes  this  problem  especially  deli- 
cate and  eonfnalng  \»  that  the  PCO  duties 
In  re«>lv1zig  pubUc-taterest  qttestlons  some- 
thnes  do  reqtilre  it  to  eooalder  overall  pro- 
gramttig.  For  example,  this  Issue  can  arise 
when  two  or  more  applicants  equally  quali- 
fied on  other  grounds  are  seeking  a  station 
license;  or  when  an  existing  licensee  Is  seek- 
ing a  renewal. 

But  this  delicate  problem  can  and  must  be 
solved.  The  FCC  should  exercise  its  role  In 
such  cases  with  the  utmost  restraint.  In- 
stead of  laying  down  fixed  and  uniform  rules 
to  govern  programing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  Commission  should  encourage  the 
broadcaster  to  ererclse  his  own  responstblllty 
in  Judging  and  meeting  the  needs  of  his  own 
area  It  should  ask  him  to  describe  how  he 
has  sought  to  determine  the  audience  in- 
terests in  his  community;  to  define  those  In- 
terests he  seeks  to  satisfy,  whether  spe- 
cialized or  diversified:  to  outline  how  he  pro- 
poses to  serve  those  interests  and,  if  he  Is 
seeking  a  license  renewal,  how  he  has  al- 
ready served  them.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  Ccmmisslon  would  be  Justified  In  rais- 
ing questions  about  programing  only  If  the 
application  reflected  a  service  unreasonable 
on  its  face 

Such  a  standard  of  reasonableness,  prop- 
erly applied,  can  effectively  reconcile  the 
freedom  of  the  broadcaster  to  exercise  his  ini- 
tiative and  the  duty  o<  the  Oommlssion  to 
grant  licenses  only  to  those  who  wiU  «er^•« 
the  public  Interest  And  by  placing  proper 
bounds  upon  the  Commissions  role  in  pro- 
graming, it  can  help  hold  the  line  against 
attempts  to  set  up  the  Government  aj  the 
arbiter  of  taste  for  American  viewers  and 
listeners.  That  is  the  ultimate  challenge 
we  must  meet  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  try- 
ing p«riod  that  began  6  months  ago. 

TTTB   TASKS    AHEAD 

To  ineet  that  challenge,  we  have  some  dlf- 
ftc'.ilt  t.osks  to  master  One  of  them  is  to 
creata  greater  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  our  medium — an  awareness  of  tta  nature 
as  a  m.ass  medium  and  Its  obligation  fo  the 
total  public.  This  also  means  creating  an 
awaretiess  of  all  that  we  do  to  meet  the  spe- 
cialized viewing  tastes  of  those  who  have 
been  so  out  of  temper  with  us.  It  means 
cultivating  the  concept  and  practice  of  se- 
lective viewing  as  the  only  intelligent  means 
of  enjoying  a  service  that  cannot  possibly 
please  all  its  viewers  with  all  Its  pr  <grams 
all  the  lime  And  it  means  persuading  some 
of  out  viewers  that  their  enjoyment  cf  tele- 
vision should  not  be  c  ndltlonal  upon  de- 
priving others  of  proerams  thev  enjov 

This  Is  a  task  that  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Television  Information  Ofllce,  and  It  has 


made  a  good  start.  But  It  Is  not  a  task  that 
can  be  delegated  altogether.  It  is  one  In 
which  every  one  ot  xm  with  a  stake  in  this 
medlinn  can  and  Blx>u]d  play  a  part.  Broad- 
casters have  a  special  roU  they  can  play 
through  the  use  of  their  own  fadhtias  In 
creating  this  understanding.  They  should 
explore  means  of  doing  so  not  on  a  hlt-or- 
miss  basis  but  with  care  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  are  other  Important  tasks  to  which 
these  dlihcult  months  have  spurred  us  and 
In  which  we  have  already  made  encouraging 
progress.  We  mvist  keep  at  the  job  of  main- 
taining the  highest  standarxls  of  ethical  con- 
duct m  our  opcratlv,«i8.  We  must  continue 
to  strengthen  our  supervision  of  all  bruad- 
caet  material,  comraerclals  as  well  as  pr>>gram 
content.  In  the  Interests  of  taste,  truth, 
and  our  special  obligation  to  young  viewers. 
And  always  we  must  work  with  all  our  cre- 
ative might  to  keep  expanding  the  horizons 
of  the  most  powerful  and  ehxjuent  medium 
In  the  history  of  commimlcatlon  On  the 
txksls  of  what  we  have  already  accomplished 
in  this  medium — even  with  our  mistakes  and 
shortcomings,  and  In  spite  of  the  dangers 
that  now  threaten  us — there  is  every  good 
omen  that  we  will  prove  worthy  of  all  that 
must  be  done. 


Mr    Robert  W    SASMonr. 

CHtnrman  of  the  Board.  National  BTxid- 
rnsting  Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY 

DxAB  Mr  -SARjforr  I  Just  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  your  April  21  speech  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  In  which 
you  announced  that  NBC  will  give  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  nominees  for 
President  an  opportunity  to  appear  side  by 
side  in  prime  evening  time  (on  a  "Meet  the 
Press"  type  program)  for  the  eight  weeks 
prior  to  election  day. 

I  think  this  Is  a  most  statesmanlike  step 
by  NBC,  and  it  Is  my  feeling  that  your  action 
wholly  meets  the  objectives  of  my  bill,  H  R. 
11260  (Which  was  sponsored  on  the  Senate 
side  by  21  Senators)  and  will  give  the 
American  people  the  opportunity  they  should 
have  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  candidates 
and  the  Issues  In  this  critical  election  year. 

I  should  also  like  to  advise  y  m  that  as  a 
result  of  this  ntep  which  you  have  taken  I 
have  advlspd  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
.state  and  Fr>relgn  Commerce  that  I  consider 
my  bill  superfluous,  .and  have  asked  that  It 
be  tabled 

Sincerely. 

Sttwast  L  Udau,. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Very  Reverend  P.  M.  Galdau.  rec- 
tor, St.  Dumitru  Romanian  Orthodox 
Church,  New  York.  N.Y.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Heavenly  Father,  our  true  peace 
and  love  eternal.  Thou  hast  endowed 
man  with  free  will  and  with  an  un- 
quenchaWe  thirst  for  freedom  and 
justice.  By  Thine  Inscnitable  and  rich 
providence.  Thou  hast  bestowed  apon  all 
nations  all  things  profitable  to  the 
body  and  soul  and  the  spirit  of  truth  that 
abhors  falsehood,  terror,  and  tyrazmy. 


We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  on  thLs  day, 
to  remember  all  those  who  invoke  Thy 
great  loving  kindness:  those  who  love  us; 
those  who  hate  us;  and  those  who  liave 
enjoined  us.  More,  especially,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  remember  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  enslaved  Rumanian 
people,  on  this  10th  of  May,  their  day 
of  independence,  and  save  them  and  ail 
freedom-lovinc  peoples  of  the  world  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  godless  ones.  Deliver 
tiiem,  O  Lord,  and  ail  Uie  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  world  from  all  mjustice. 
calamities,  wrath,  and  want,  and  grant 
unto  them  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, which  art  from  Thee. 

Grant.  O  Lord,  wisdom,  strength, 
courage,  and  patience  to  all  leaders  of 
the  f>-ee  world,  so  that  they  may  be 
awar«  of  the  danger  that  is  lurking  at 
our  t«ry  door,  because,   lo,  the  tjrrant 


has  consorted  in  our  midst  and  has 
spread  honeyed  words  of  deception  and 
confusion,  while  his  mighty  power  is 
ready  to  impart  destruction,  ruin,  and 
death 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  inspire  and 
f,'uide  the  work  and  activity  of  all  our 
Senators  and  Reprt-sentatives,  so  that, 
without  hindrance  or  hesitation,  they 
may  fulfill  their  duties  and  achieve  their 
.supreme  ideal  of  freedom  and  peace  with 
justice  for  all  nations  of  the  world,  for 
Thou  art  our  hope,  our  .strenpth.  and  our 
salvation,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Jornson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedititrs  of 
Monday,  May  9,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  e.xecutive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Flepre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlctt,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate. 
in  compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
(H.R.  5421  >  to  provide  a  pro^'ram  of  as- 
sistance to  correct  inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable 
the  fishing  industry-  of  the  United  States 
to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status, 
and  for  other  purposes,  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  iDessat'e  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <HR  10401  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PLANE  INCIDENT  AND  THE 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  is  certainly  a  time  in  which 
Americans — and  people  everywhere — 
must  keep  their  heads  We  cannot  af- 
ford hysteria,  panic,  or  hasty  and  ill-ad- 
vised action. 

There  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  incident  of  the  Ameri- 
can plane  that  was  shot  down  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  are  serious  ques- 
tions which  will  have  to  be  considered 
very  carefully  by  Congress  and  by  the 
American  people. 

But  it  IS  doubtful  whether  the  an- 
swers will  be  forthcoming  immediately. 
There  are  too  many  facts  which  are  not 
available  and  which  will  be  available 
only  when  the  Soviets  pennit  a  cool  and 
realistic  appraisal  of  what  happened  in 
their  airspace. 

Furthermore,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
come  to  objective  conclusions  In  an  at- 


mosphere of  sanctimonious  statements 
and  threats  against  other  nations.  It  is 
ridiculous  for  Niklta  Khrushchev  to 
profess  such  shocked  surprise  over  ef- 
forts to  gather  information. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  visited  this 
country  last  year,  I  do  not  think  he  im- 
pressed any  of  us  as  being  a  man  who 
is  naive.  By  that,  I  mean  naive  about 
what  his  own  country  has  been  doing  for 
man.v,  many  years 

The  mcident,  of  course,  will  be  as- 
sessed with  great  care  and  all  of  its 
implications  will  be  explored  carefully. 
But  meanwhile,  wc  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  overriding  reality  which  confronts 
us  immediately. 

It  is  whether  this  incident  will  become 
an  excuse  and  an  alibi  for  sabotaging  the 
.summit  conference. 

Within  a  very  few  days,  our  cotmtry 
is  going  to  enter  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  effort  to  relax  the 
very  tensions  that  have  brought  about 
this  kind  of  an  incident  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  those  negotiations  as  having 
much  success  if  they  are  to  be  conducted 
in  this  kind  of  an  atmosphere 

If  Niklta  Khrushchev  is  going  to  spend 
his  time  taunting  the  United  States  over 
what  he  considers  the  blunders  it  has 
made  and  threatening  other  countries 
on  the  basis  of  facts  which  have  not 
been  clearly  established,  there  will  be 
little  time  to  talk  about  the  real  prob- 
lems which  divide  the  world. 

Those  problems  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  the  fact  that  nations  seek  to  extract 
infoimation  from  each  other.  Espionage 
and  intellitjence  gathering  are  not  some- 
thing that  cause  the  cold  war.  They  are 
merely  byproducus  of  the  cold  war— 
.something  that  follows  logically  when 
nations  cannot  trust  each  other. 

Whatever  may  be  his  motivations.  It 
Is  obvious  that  Nikita  Khrushchev  has 
handled  this  incident  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  attention  away  from  the  real 
problems  We  must  get  back  to  those 
problems — of  people,  of  armaments,  of 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  smaller  na- 
tions—if the  summit  conference  has  any 
meaning. 

If  blunders  have  been  made,  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  certain  that  Congress 
will  go  into  them  thoroughly.  But  this  is 
something  that  should  be  done  objective- 
ly and  not  merely  as  a  panicky  reaction 
to  Soviet  charges. 

And  I  think  that  one  point  should  be 
crv-stal  clear  Nikita  Khrushchev  can- 
not use  this  incident  in  such  a  way  as  to 
divide  the  American  people  and  to  weak- 
en our  national  strength.  The  American 
people  are  united  in  a  determination  to 
preserve  our  freedoms  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  shaken  from  that  course,  or 
we  are  not  going  to  be  divided  in  this 
critical  hour. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  will 
yield 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  made  a  forthright  statement, 
and  I  concur  in  it. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  retreat  or 
walk  backward;  and  I,  for  one,  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  do  so.     To  be  sure,  there 


are  facts  yet  to  be  disclosed.  But  there 
is  nothing  that  we  need  conceal  partic- 
ularly. 

Certainly,  ever  since  civilization  be- 
gan, there  have  been  intelligence  acti\i- 
ties  and  espionage  of  a  kind:  and  in 
proportion  as  civilization  h^  become 
more  complex,  obviously  the  fhtelhgence 
activities  have  become  more  complex 

During  World  War  II.  we  set  up  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services.  I  had  op- 
portunities to  examine  their  installatioiis 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  well  put  it,  we  would  indeed 
be  naive  if  wc  did  not  view  this  matter 
objectively  and  realistically;  and  we  so 
stated  yesterday  when  this  matter  was 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  majority  leader  on  his  strong  and 
forceful  statement;  and  I  desire  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  expressions  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  colloquy  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "In  the  New  'Wet  War" — 
Russia  Steps  Up  Her  Spying,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,   May   16, 

1060! 

In  thi  New  "Wet  War'— Russia  Steps  it 

Hes  Spyino 

Soviet  espionage  by  fishing  ships,  sub- 
marines, is  giving  concern  to  US  oflllclals. 
Innocent-looking  trawlers,  appearing  off  US. 
coasts  turn  out  to  be  loaded  with  radar, 
other  electronic  gear.  Red  fishing  craft  of 
large  size  have  no  fishing  gear  in  sight,  but 
can  mother  fleets  of  subs.  Also  showing  up; 
missile-tracking  ships,  weather  ships 

Now  the  Russians  are  opening  up  on  still 
another  front  It  is  a  sudden,  secretive  Inva- 
sion of  all  the  world's  oceans.  Including 
America's  own  home  waters.  Worried  offi- 
cials are  calline;  this  the  "wet  war" 

With  increased  frequency,  you  hear  of 
Soviet  ships  or  submarines  prowling  close 
to  this  Nation's  coastal  shores. 

Late  in  April  a  US  Navy  blimp  photo- 
graphed the  &i.)v!et  fishing  trawler  Vega  60 
miles  ofT  Long  Island— and  Just  a  mile  from 
where  the  first  Polaris  submarine  Georcrc 
Washington  was  conducting  Important 
dummy-missile  tests 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  these  seemingly 
Innocent  oceangoing  vessels  have  acted  so 
boldly  .\fter  the  Vega  incident,  the  Navy 
announced  that  the  Soviets  had  scouted 
missile  firings  before. 

In  addition,  it  was  only  little  more  than 
a  veiv  aeo  that  the  Navy  was  ordered  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  board  the  trawler 
Novorossisk  off  Newfoundland  after  mysteri- 
ous damage  had  been  done  to  five  transat- 
lantic  cables. 

Now  there  are  reports  of  still  more  cable 
cuttings  in  recent  weeks. 

WHY     there's    CONCKHN 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  In  the 
Pentagons  growing  dossier  on  the  "wet  war  " 
Officers  have  been  aware  of  aimilar  offshore 
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intraslona   by   RuaaU   before,   ao   why   tb* 
sudden  nev  conceni? 

Mainly.  It  la  because  of  what  Is  being 
learned  about  the  trawlers. 

These  are  no  ordinary  fishing  boata.  The 
ffovorossisk  was  a  steaMe  ship  at  l.OTO  tone, 
able  to  steam  at  13  knota.  Tbe  Vegm.  la 
smaller,  but  photos  under  scrutiny  show 
she  carried  no  flshlivg  gear  In  sight  and  was 
topheavy  with  detachable  radar  antennas 
capable  of  screening  a  vast  expanse. 

American  Intelligence  marks  this  about 
the  Vega:  It  was  the  very  first  of  a  new 
"loaded"  type  seen  in  these  waters.  All 
Soviet  trawlers  carry  modern  radar  eyee 
and  electronic  ears,  but  none  obserred  pre- 
viously was  as  well  equipped  as  the  Vega  for 
cloee-up  espionage. 

Further,  there  Is  evidence  that  at  least 
some  of  the  craft,  which  nest  regularly  In 
the  North  Atlantic,  can  act  as  mother  ships 
to  restock — btrt  not  refuel — marauding  So- 
viet submarines.  Only  their  fuel  capcfccltles 
limit  Soviet  sub  patrols.  If  they  could  es- 
tablish refueling  stations  chi  this  side  ot  the 
Atlantic,  they  would  be  able  to  lie  off  Ameri- 
can  coasts  on   an   almost  permanent   basis. 

How  about  reports  that  they  are  using 
north  Cuban  porte  for  Just  this  purpose?  So 
far.  there  is  "absolutely  no  evidence  of  this." 
emphasize  Navy  specialists. 

ON    ALL    SIDES 

This  "wet  war"  Is  not  confined  to  the  At- 
lantic. It  Is  being  carried  close  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States  as 
well.  Several  ye€u^  ago.  Communist  subma- 
rines were  detected  farther  away- — off  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Panama  Canal,  or  were  ob- 
served tracking  the  US.  naval  fleets. 

Now  there  are  naore  submarines — a  total 
of  500  in  the  Russian  Navy— ard  they  are 
becoming  more  daring  In  naval  files  are 
records  of  Soviet  Intrusions  within  10  miles, 
and  very  probably  much  closer,  of  big  cities 
such  as  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans. 

RUSSIA'S    OBJECTIVES 

What  are  these  intruders  lookuxg  for,  Eind 
what — if  anything  at  all — can  be  done 
about  it? 

The  answer  to  the  riddle  of  what  they  are 
up  to  comes  from  intelligence  experts  who 
have  been  Investigating  Soviet  naval  actions 
ever  since  World  War  n.  They  conclude  the 
Russians  are  using  their  'wet  wax"  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

The  "trawlers,"  for  example,  can  collect 
all  sorts  of  useful  Information  about  Polaris- 
type  tests,  become  familiar  with  the  uj^er- 
water  characterUtlcs  of  U5.  nuclear  sub^Ho 
make  them  easier  to  detect  In  the  future. 
They  can  snoop  on  communications  net- 
works— the  very  heart  of  U.S.  air  defense — 
and  sooae  sc>urces  claim  these  trawlers  could 
steer  Soviet  bombers  through  "electronic 
holes"  In  the  distant  eurly  warning  radar 
screen  in  Canada. 

Russian  submarines  can  chart  the  ocean 
floors  surrounding  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. The  piu-pose,  as  suspected  by  UA 
officials.  Is  to  prepare  accurate  maps  so  their 
nuclear  submarine  fleet,  now  being  built,  can 
navigate  into  exact  undersea  positions  for 
missile  firings  against  US  cities.  With  radar 
and  infrared  sensing  devices,  they  can  peer 
inland  to  m.^rk  targets  on  the  American 
mainland. 

A  WORLDWIDE  OPHlATtON  t 

The  'wet  war.'  as  waged  by  the  Kremlin. 
Is  not  conhned  to  America.  It  Is  going  on  all 
around  the  world.  In  the  mId-Paclfic.  once 
regarded  as  a  private  lake  for  the  U.S.  Pacific 
fleet,  you  find  Soviet  picket  ships  capable  of 
tracking  missiles.  Russian  subs  slip  out  of 
pens  in  Albania  to  roam  the  Mediterranean. 
or  moTe  through  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  south 
to  Slnc^pore  from  Siberian  bases.  Tbetr 
weatber  ships  linger  susplcloxisly  close  to 
secret  installations  of  US.  forces  in  the  Far 
East. 


An4.  right  uzkder  American  nosea.  the  Bus- 
^.—  ara  cosuluctli^  important  research  on 
minerals,  according  to  Senator  Wauxn  O. 
MACNtisON.  Democrat,  of  Washington.  He 
wrote  in  a  newspaper  article  that,  300  miles 
off  Lower  California.  Soviet  scientists  "liave 
taken  sharp  deep-sea  photographs  oT  the 
mysttflcws  manganeee-cobalt-nlckel-copper 
nodules  which  thickly  carpet  the  ocean  floor 
In  that  and  sococ  other  oceanic  areas." 

Th#  tabuiatlon  of  Russia's  sudden  interest 
in  the  oceans  Is  almost  without  end.  The 
Soviets  have  more  ships  and  scientists  in 
the  polar  regions  than  all  other  countries 
combined,  and  more  ships  and  scientists  as- 
signed to  deep  ocean  studies  than  any  other 
nation. 

*S<jvlet  effort  In  oceanography  Is  massive, 
of  high  caliber,  and  is  designed  to  establish 
and  demonstrate  world  leadership,"  warns 
Vice  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward.  Eteputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

It  fell  ties  together.  'Victory  In  the  "wet 
war"— ultimate  mastery  of  the  seas — would 
give  »  great  edge  to  Russia  In  any  efforts  to 
blanitet  American  coastal  areas  with  nuclear- 
tlppeti  missiles  fired  frcxn  offshore  perches. 
For  such  an  attack,  complete  understand- 
ing at  the  oceans  Is  needed.  Currents,  bot- 
tom topography,  magnetic,  and  gravitational 
fields  are  all  Important  things  to  a  subma- 
rine skipper  Riissla  Is  making  these  studies 
all  along  American  coasts.  In  mldocean, 
along  the  Continental  Shelves  and  In  all  the 
seven  seas. 

NETITED  :     ALARM    STSTEM 

T14s  "wpt  war"  will  be  Intensified,  predict 
American  nfflcers.  Ask  one  of  these  experts 
what  can  be  done  about  It.  and  he  answers: 
•'As  long  as  the  Communists  stay  outside 
our  t  -mUe  limit,  all  we  can  do  Is  grit  our 
teefn."  By  Uw.  the  high  seas  are  free  for 
tuiy  nation  to  use. 

The  US.  Navy,  of  course,  does  keep  as 
sharp  an  eye  as  It  can  on  Communist  ma- 
neu\-erlng.  "'Hunter-killer"  search  forces 
constantly  stirvey  the  sea  lanes.  But  this  Is 
not  •nough.  say  US.  Navy  men.  What  they 
wou'd  like  Is  a  burgl.ar  alarm  system — a  very 
expensive  underseas  sonar  terux — that  would 
keep  tab  on  all  Soviet  submarines  in  peace- 
time, with  the  implied  warning  that  any 
warlike  move   would  mean   sudden  death. 

This  Is  still  In  the  dream  stage.  For  nuw. 
American  officers  cautlcfn,  this  coimtry  should 
brace  Itself  for  more  Soviet  submarine  ac- 
tivity and  bigger  and  faster  trawlers  operat- 
ing near  America's  home  waters,  and  all 
arour.d  the  world,  spying  out  daUi  that  would 
oe  be.pful  In  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
lueli. 

Mt  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  wish  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  congratu- 
lating the  distinguished  majority  leader 
cm  his  extremely  statesmanlike  utter- 
ance. I  know  that  he  speaks  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  when  he  says 
thej  will  not  allow  this  incident  to  di- 
vide our  country. 

Of  cour.se  it  is  regrettable  that  the  in- 
cident occurred  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
summit  conference,  because  it  does  give 
to  Soviet  Russia  an  opportunity  to  "ex- 
plode a  propcigand*  bomb,"  and  perhaps 
places  us  at  some  p.sycholoeical  disad- 
vantage 

However.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
inciclent  should  endaiiger  the  hopes 
which  aU  of  us  have  for  the  forthcoming 
sununlt  coaference.  As  the  majority 
Iea4er  has  said.  If  ever  we  needed  to  act 
toward  achieving  a  reduction  of  the  ten- 
sions which  exist  in  the  world,  we  must 
act  to  do  so  now. 


Also,  we  must  appraise  this  Incident 
realistically.  As  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  said,  spying  is  nothing 
new  In  the  world.  It  Is  a  recognized  and 
accepted  fact  of  life  in  the  situation  In 
which  the  world  finds  Itself.  Soviet 
planes  engage  In  it  rrrularly  They  have 
flown  over  parts  of  Alaska,  northern 
Canada,  Japan,  and  other  Western  de- 
fense areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Soviet 
spying  has  been  a  more  expanded  and 
intense  operation  than  ours,  because 
their  .spies  have  infiltrated  into  ever>- 
area  of  the  free  world,  whereas  the  Iron 
Curtain  has  impeded  and  handicapped 
our  securing  iiitelligencc  Information. 
Of  course,  many  more  Ru.sslan  .spies  have 
been  caught  than  have  Americans  or 
tho,'^«  from  other  countries. 

Finally,  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  episode  would  nevej-  have  existed 
If  Russia  had  accepted  the  President's 
"open  skies"  proposal  of  several  years 
ago. 

I  am  more  pleased  than  I  can  say  to 
hear  our  dLstinguished  majority  leader 
stand  up  here  In  the  way  he  has  and  ex- 
pre5s  himself  as  he  has.  Knowing  him 
as  I  do.  It  Is  the  exact  manner  in  which 
I  would  have  expected  him  to  act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
majority  leader  and  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  today  in  defense  of  our 
country.  A  number  of  us  were  .serving 
in  the  other  body  when  Peral  Harbor 
occurred.  Pollo'wlng  that  epLsode,  an  in- 
vestigation was  moved,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  established  to  investigate  why 
Pearl  Harbor  had  happened  and  why  our 
armed  serrices  did  not  know  more  about 
it. 

I  think  our  armed  services  should  be 
commended  for  finding  out  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world. 

In  our  cities  we  have  fire  inspectors 
going  arovmd,  without  our  referring  to 
them  as  spying.  If  the  police  forces  give 
due  attention  to  auspicious  characters, 
nobody  accuses  them  of  spying. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  charged  with  a 
grave  responsibility — the  preservation  of 
this  Republic:  and  if  we  are  not  faced 
with  a  .lerious  threat,  then  we  are  wast- 
ing about  $40  billion  a  year,  trying  to  de- 
fend oursrlves. 

I  ff>r  one  do  not  think  we  should  .shake 
and  quake  in  our  boots  every  time  Khru- 
.shchev  and  his  gang  do  not  like  what  is 
going  on  They  never  give  the  world  an 
accurate  story  of  it;  and  we  .should  say. 
2US  a  great  patriot  did,  "Our  country!  May 
she  always  be  in  the  right,  but  our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong!" 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WnjET^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I.  too,  desire  to  Join  In 
the  complimentary  ren^rka  the  majority 
leader  has  made.  I  have  never  found 
him  wanting.  I  believe  that  he  is  made 
of  the  mettle  that  makes  America  great. 


I  wish  to  say  that  while  I  have  been 
interviewed  several  times,  as  a  general 
rule   I   have   refrained    from    remarks; 

but  in  this  particular  instance  I  spoke 
very  definitely.  First.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  going  to  hurt  the  summit  conference 
to  have  the  facts  about  this  Incident  dis- 
closed. 

Khrushchev  has  known  all  the  time, 
the  leaders  who  are  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  at  the  summit  conference  have 
knowTi  all  the  time,  that  Khrushchev  has 
been  playing  a  great  international  game 
of  poker,  and  that  we  have  certainly  had 
our  planes  and  our  armed  forces  in 
Europe  witti  an  object.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  object  has  been  that  we  shall 
not  be  caught  again  as  we  were  at  Pearl 
Hartx)r. 

It  was  the  privilesje  of  some  of  us  to 
be  in  a  special  meeting  yesterday  and 
we  were  briefed.  Wliat  was  said  or  done, 
of  course,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  but  I  came 
out  of  that  meeting  with  the  tlx>URht. 
-Thank  God  it  has  been  demoriotratcd. 
to  me  at  least,  that  we  are  alert,  and 
not  asleep  " 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
paper  this  morning  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment issued  by  Secretary  Herter.  I  ask 
unanimous  coi-Lsent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  brief  words 
of  mine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
P.ECORD,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  May  10,  1960) 
Text  or  Statemekt  ore  Puak» 
On  May  7  the  Department  of  State  spokes- 
man made  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
alleged  shooting  down  of  ai:i  unarmed 
American  civilian  aircraft  of  the  U-2  type 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  The  foUowing  sui>- 
plements  and  ciarlflee  this  statement  as  re- 
spects the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
gver  since  Marshal  Stalin  shifted  the 
p oilcy  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  wartime  co- 
operation to  poetwar  conflict.  In  1946.  and 
particularly  since  the  Berlin  blockade,  the 
forceful  takeover  of  CzechoelovaKla  and  the 
Coniniunist  aggressions  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, the  world  has  lived  In  a  state  of  ap- 
prehension with  respect  to  Soviet  Intention*. 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  almost  complete  ac- 
cess to  the  open  societies  of  the  free  world 
and  supplement  this  with  vast  espionage 
networks.  However,  they  keep  their  own 
society  tlijhtly  closed  and  rigorously  con- 
trolled. 

■With  the  development  of  modern  weapons 
carrying  tremendotisly  destructive  nuclear 
warheads,  the  threat  of  surprise  attack  and 
aggression  presents  a  constant  danger.  This 
menace  Is  enlvanced  by  the  threats  of  mass 
destruction  frequently  voiced  by  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

IKE  PBOPOSAI.  CTTB) 

For  manv  yearn  the  United  States  In 
company  with  Its  allies  hae  sought  to  lessen 
or  even  to  e'  Imlnate  this  threat  from  the  life 
of  man  so  that  he  can  po  about  his  peace- 
ful buslneei  without  fear  MaJiy  proposals 
to  this  end  have  been  put  up  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union.  The  Pre.'ildents  "open  skies  "  pro- 
posal of  1955  was  followed  In  1957  by  tl:ie 
oiler  of  an  exchange  of  ground  observers 
between  ag-eed  military  Installations  in  the 
United  States,  the  U.S5  R.  and  other  nations 
that  might  wish  to  participate. 

For  seven!  years  we  have  been  seeking  the 
mutual  abcUtlon  of  the  restrictions  on  travel 
Inopoeed  by  the  Soviet  Uuion  and  those  which 
the  United  SUtes  felt  obliged  to  Institute 
on  a  reclpn>cal  basis. 
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More  recently  at  the  Oeneva  Dlaannament 

C (inference  the  United  States  has  proposed 
fdj-reachlng  new  measure*  of  oontroUed 
disarniameut.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  a  different  version  and  that, 
however  unjustlfledly,  they  fear  attack  from 
the  'West.  But  this  Is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  their  continual  rejection  of  our  re- 
peated proposals  for  effective  measures 
against  surprise  attack  and  for  effective 
iTispecticMi  ol  disarmament  measures. 

EESPONSIBIUTT    NOTTD 

I  Will  say  frankly  that  It  is  unacceptable 
that  the  Soviet  px)UUcal  system  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  secret  prepara- 
T.ijiis  to  fAce  the  free  world  with  the  choice 
of  abject  surrender  or  nuclear  destruction. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  derelict  to  Its  responsibility  not  only  to 
the  American  people  but  the  free  peoples 
everywhere  If  it  did  not.  in  the  aljsence  of 
Soviet  cooperation,  take  such  measures  as 
are  pcaslbie  unilaterally  to  lessen  and  to 
overcome  this  danger  of  surprise  attack.  In 
fact  the  United  States  has  not  and  does  not 
shirk  this  responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Security 
Art  of  1947.  the  President  has  put  into  effect 
since  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
directives  to  gather  by  every  p>068lble  means 
the  inlca-matlon  required  to  protect  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  free  world  against 
surprise  attack  and  to  enable  them  to  miike 
effective  preparations  for  their  defense. 
Under  these  directives  programs  have  been 
developed  and  put  into  operation  which 
have  Included  extensive  aerial  siu-velllance 
by  unarmed  civilian  aircraft,  normally  of  a 
peripheral  character  but  on  occasion  by  pen- 
etration. 

Specific  missions  of  these  unarmed  civilian 
aircraft  have  not  been  subject  to  Pre5l(<en- 
tlal  authorization.  The  facte  that  such  sur- 
veillance was  taking  place  has  apparently  not 
been  a  secret  to  the  Soviet  leadership  and 
the  queeUon  Indeed  arises  as  to  why  at  this 
parUcular  Juncture  they  should  seek  to  ex- 
ploit the  present  Incident  as  a  propaganda 
battle  in  the  cold  war. 

This  Government  had  sincerely  hoped  and 
continues  to  hc»pe  that  In  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  the  heads  of  government  In  Paris 
Chairman  Klinishchev  wUI  be  prepiared  to 
cwperate  In  agreeing  to  effective  measures 
which  would  remove  this  fear  of  sudden  mass 
destrucUon  from  the  minds  of  people  every- 
where. 

Par  from  being  damaging  to  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting  In  Paris,  this  Incident  shotild 
serve  to  underline  the  Importance  to  the 
world  of  an  earnest  attempt  there  to  achieve 
agreed  and  effective  safeguards  against  sur- 
prise attack  and  aggression. 

At  my  request  and  with  the  authority  of 
the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Honorable  Allen  W. 
Dulles,  Is  today  briefing  members  of  the 
Congress  fully  along  the  foregoing  lines. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  jield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation to  tlie  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  for  the 
dispassionate,  considered  remarks  he  has 
made  in  the  Senate  this  morning.  The 
majority  leader  can,  at  the  proper  time 
and  place,  be  a  loyal,  skillful,  and  adroit 
majority  partisan,  and  I  do  not  reproach 
him  for  that  ability.  I  admire  him  for  it. 
But  at  a  time  Uke  this,  it  is  of  Inestimable 
t>enefit  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
when  the  majority  leader  takes  the  floor 
and,  without  appeal  to  partisanship,  and 
without  attempting  to  capitalize  on  any 


phase  of  the  incident,  counsels  jMoidence 
and  the  path  of  care  in  seeing  that  the 
welfare  of  our  country  Is  guarded. 

I  shall  take  his  advice  and  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  the  tenor  and  tone  of  his  remarks 
this  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  HICKENliOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  address  a  short  remark 
to  the  majority  leader. 

While  the  majority  leader  and  I  do 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  imrtisan 
politics  and  political  matters,  I  think  he 
knows  full  well  tlie  great  respect  which 
I  have  for  him  and  the  extremely  high 
recrard  in  which  I  hold  him.  I  know  of 
no  man  in  the  Congress  with  greater 
ability.  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Con- 
gress with  greater  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try, to  its  security  and  to  its  progress 
than  the  majority  leader. 

The  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
this  morning  are  the  remarks  of  a  truly 
preat  leader  who  is  interested  in  his 
country  and  who.  on  an  occasiMi  when 
his  country  is  definitely  and  deeply  in- 
vcivod.  not  only  can  now  but  also  has 
in  the  past  risen  completely  above  any 
partisan  or  pohtical  motivation.  His  re- 
marks this  morning  are  apt  and  to  the 
point,  and  should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
all  Americans. 

I  am  not  completely  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  phases  of  our  activi- 
ties in  the  military  and  m  other  services 
in  this  country,  but  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  had  in  the  past  several 
years  my  full  share  of  exposure  to  what 
has  to  be  done  by  the  United  States  and 
by  those  responsiWe  for  its  security. 

I  agree  that  all  of  us  should  be  very 
careful  at  this  time  of  tension  not  to  ex- 
press too  vigorous  an  opinion  in  one 
way  or  another.  Tensions  in  the  world 
are  very  great.  They  can  either  be 
fanned  or  they  can  be  quieted.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  circumspection 
with  which  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  leaders  of  the 
political  parties  and  of  the  administra- 
tion, approach  these  problems.  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  think, 
should  exercise  caution,  calmness,  and 
deliberation  in  these  matters. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
a  very  worthy  lady  in  my  home  State, 
who  was  very  critical.  She  said.  "What 
business  have  we  "monkeying  around' 
even  the  edges  of  Russia?  Why  do  we 
not  let  them  alone?  And  then  tliey  will 
let  us  alone."  I  happen  to  know  this 
lady.  There  is  no  finer  lady  in  my  State 
and  none  more  well  mea.iing.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  she  is  completely  devoid 
of  anj'  understanding  of  the  constant  and 
almost  overpowering  menace  which 
tlireatens  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world  every  min- 
ute of  every  day,  emanating  from  Com- 
munist aggression  and  Communist  ex- 
pansion. We  must  understand  that  if  we 
in  this  country  are  to  be  able  to  intelli- 
gently and  adequately  prepare  ourselves 
and  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  of  se- 
curity against  surprise,  we  must  know 
what  is  going  on. 

There  are  people  in  the  country  today 
who.  I  think,  rather  precipitously  and 
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unwarrantedly,  are  criticizing  in  this 
situation.  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
a  sneak  attack  should  occur  on  this  coun- 
try today,  these  are  the  very  people  who 
would  want  to  hang  the  people  who  had 
neglected  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  is  paramount. 

I  wish  to  suggest  one  other  thing.  The 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  and  un- 
precedented espionage  activities  of  the 
Communist  Iron  Curtain  countrieo  and 
of  Russia  in  this  country  have  gone  on 
and  have  been  reported  to  the  American 
people  for  years  and  years.  I  could  re- 
cite detail  after  detail,  instance  after 
instance,  of  the  most  flagrant  espionage 
in  this  country,  the  most  flagrant  in- 
vasion of  what  we  might  call  the  sov- 
ereignty and  the  security  of  this  country 
on  the  part  of  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors. 

I  merely  want  to  say  again,  without 
drawing  out  the  discussion  at  this  time, 
that  I  compliment  the  majority  leader 
on  his  very  fine  statement,  on  his  states- 
manlike approach,  on  his  calmness,  and 
on  his  interest  in  the  broad  best  inter- 
ests of  the  security  of  this  country.  I 
caution  that  we,  as  the  American  people, 
must  not  become  too  emotional  about 
this  matter,  but  must  consider  it  with 
calmness  until  we  know  all  the  facts 
and  until  we  know  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about.  There  are  many  things 
involved  in  this  situation  which  are  not 
at  this  point  clear. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  for  his  undeserved  com- 
ments. The  Senator  knows  of  the  great 
admiration  and  respect  I  have  for  him 
and  have  had  since  my  first  association 
with  the  Senator,  when  he  was  my  chair- 
man and  I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  how 
deeply  I  appreciate  his  expression  this 
morning. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  everything  I  have  said  was 
from  the  heart.  I  mean  it.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  respect  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  for  his  well 
timed  remarks  just  given  and  the  advice 
contained  therein.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  recognize  him  as 
a  worthy  opponent  on  any  partisan  ques- 
tion. However,  we  likewise  know  that  on 
questions  concerning  the  security  or  the 
defense  of  our  country,  he  speaks  as  an 
American  and  not  as  a  partisan. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  value  his  friendship  more  than 
he  knows. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in 
mind  making  a  comment  this  morning 
about  the  so-called  spy  plane  incident 
and  in  that  connection  I  was  told  about 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader. 
Though  I  did  not  hear  them.  I  have  just 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  them,  and  I 
find  they  are  a  splendid  contribution  to 
this  discussion.    They  go  to  what  I  had 


in  mind  to  say  this  momir\g  rather  clear- 
ly, because  I,  too.  feel,  as  the  majority 
leader  did.  that  this  Incident  will  turn 
out  to   be  perhaps   not  as   bad   as   we 

thought,  and  perhaps  it  will  help  rather 
than  hurt  us  in  the  situation. 

F*irst.  to  make  my  remarks  clean  cut. 
I  compliment  the  majority  leader  on  the 
statesmanship  which  goes  into  keeping 
one's  head  when  it  would  be  easy  to  seek 
a  partisan  advantage,  which  might  be 
momentarily  attractive  but  would  not 
conunbute  to  our  country's  position  in 
the  world,  and  I  join  in  complimenting 
the  majority  leader,  for  whom  I  have  a 
high  regard,  as  he  and  everyone  else 
knows. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent;, I  wish  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr  JavitsI  my  grati- 
tude, though  I  fee!  I  deserve  no  compli- 
ment for  doing  what  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  under  similar  circumstances 
would  do.  I  merely  said  that  America 
mu.st  be  all  for  one  and  one  for  all,  and 
we  cannot  allow  any  threats  or  prop- 
aganda moves  to  divide  our  people  at 
this  difficult  hour.  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cana subscribe  to  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  majority 
leader  says  it  as  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  of  the  administration, 
it  means  more  than  mere  words.  I  think 
we  are  quite  right  in  being  pleased  that 
he  .spoke  as  he  did  at  this  juncture 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  my  friend  from  New 
York.  He  knows  of  my  high  regard  for 
him  and  my  deep  friendship  for  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  second 
thoughts  on  the  U-2  spy  plane  incident 
now  .show  that  its  effect  will  be  the  re- 
verse of  what  Chairman  Khrushchev  in- 
tended. The  first  flash  of  Mr,  Khru- 
shchev's theatricals  has  now  worn  off 
and  reasonable  men  and  women  in  the 
free  world  will  have  these  things  in 
mind.  First,  Mr.  Khrushchev  shows 
again  that  he  wants  to  keep  the  world  in 
the  anxious  seat  rather  than  to  calm  its 
nerves.  This  is  hardly  a  peace  cam- 
paign or  preparation  for  serious  negotia- 
tion at  the  summit.  Second,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's rocket  threats  against  Norway 
and  Pakistan — so  reminiscent  of  Suez  in 
1956 — are  hardly  compatible  with  a  just 
world  secure  in  the  opportunity  for  de- 
bate and  the  resolution  of  terLsions 
through  international  law  and  negotia- 
tion. Third,  the  incident  again  recalls 
the  unwillingness  of  Khru-shchev  to  agree 
to  President  Efisenhower's  open  skies 
proposal  which  in  turn  shows  American 
willingness  to  abandon  secrecy  and  to 
insure  the  world  against  surpri.'^e  attack. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Khrushchev  highlights  the 
danger  of  surprise  attack  and  fixes  at- 
tention upon  the  capability  of  one  man 
in  the  Communist  dictatorship  by  a  sud- 
den decision  to  plunge  the  world  into  an 
abyss  of  A-  and  H-bomb  war. 

Adult  people  will  remember  the  spy 
networks  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  have 
operated  for  40  years  in  the  free  world 
and  the  names  of  Klaus  Fuchs.  Ponte- 
corvo,  Igor  Gouzenko.  Gerhardt  Eisler, 
and  Colonel  Abel.  There  is  also  evidence 
of  U.S.S.R,  aerial  reconnaissance  over 
free  world  areas  including  the  United 


States — only  we  did  not  put  on  a  propa- 
ganda show  about  it. 

The  U-2  incident  should  mobilize  world 
opinion  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the 
U.S.S-R.  to  put  it  in  a  mood  to  agree  to 
pending  treaties  to  protect  aeainst  sur- 
prise attack,  to  end  nuclear  te.sting  and 
for  disarmament  as  consistently  pro- 
ix>sed  by  the  free  world  nations.  Second 
thoughts  should  show  that  the  United 
States  is  not  embarrassed,  but  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  free  world's  defensive 
alliances  including  the  bases  which  im- 
plement them,  are  more  necessary  than 
ever. 

As  so  often  happens  in  these  cases,  the 
first  impression  is  neither  lasting  nor 
correct.  The  Russian  people  themselves 
must  now  take  careful  account  of  what 
their  regime  means  to  peace.  The  cause 
and  intentions  of  the  free  peoples  are 
seen  to  be  too  deeply  built  to  be  shaken 
or  confused  by  the  theatricals  out  of 
Moscow. 


EXECUTI"VE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated ; 

Reassignment   of  Certain   OmczRS   in  the 
Marine  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  reassign  officers  designated  for  sup- 
ply duty  as  officers  not  restricted  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty  In  the  Marine  Corps  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Si'pplt  Ac- 
tivities at  San  Bernardino  Air  Materiel 
Area 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  sup- 
ply activities  at  San  Bernardino  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  April  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  the  Governments 
Rights  and  Practices  Relating  to  Certain 
Hospital  and  Medical  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's rights  and  practices  concerning 
recovery  of  the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical 
services  in  negligent  third-party  cases,  dated 
May  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Provision     for     Exceptions     to     Rules     or 
Navigation   in  Certain   Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  exceptions  to  the 
rules  of  navigation  In  certain  cases  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

Authorization  for  Secretary  of  Commerce 
To    Utilize    Certain    Funds    for    Special 
Meteorological  Services 
A    letter    from    the    Under    Secretary    of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation    to    authorize    the    Secretary    of 
Commerce    to    utilize    funds    received    from 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  for  special  me- 
teorological    services     (with     accompanying 
papers),    to    the    Committee    on    InterBtat« 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Report  of  Federal  Trad*  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Washington.  DC  ,  transmlt- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

Temporary     .Vdmission     Into     the     United 
Statijj    of    Certain    Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  ;'iaturallzatlon  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered,  granting 
temporary  admls.slon  Into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  acoompanving  pa- 
pers);   to   the    Committee  on   the   Judiciary 

Amendment  of  Section  602  of  General 
Uridce  Act  or  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Under  SecreUry  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  502  of  the  Gen- 
eral Bridge  /ct  of  1946,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  acompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RSPORT    or    THR    AMERICAN     ACADEMT     OF    ARTS 
AND    L.XTTERS 

A  letter  fr  ita  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  trans  ml  ttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  that  Academy,  for  the  year  1959 
(With  an  acompanying  report!;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated; 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A    concuiTjnt    reaolution    of    the    General 
Assembly   of    the    State    of   South    Carolina.; 
to  the  Comrrittee  on  Finance: 

"CONCTTRRENl       RESOLtmoN       E.XPRESSmC      THE 

Concern  c  f  the  General  Assembly  0\-er 
THE  Unf/ir  CoMPrrmvE  Situation  in 
Which  t^ie  Textile  Industry  of  the 
State    Fir  ds    Itself    and    Memorlalizino 

THE     CONGIESS     OF    THE     UNITTD     StaTES     TO 

Take    Imm  folate    Steps   To    Protfct   Thm 
iNDtrsTRY,   Which  Employs  Thousands  or 
Persons      \nd      Is      Vital      to      Continukd 
Growth  awd  Prospehttt  of  This  State  and 
Many  Parps  or  the  Nation 
"Whereas  the  textile  Industry  of  the  Stat* 
of  South   Cvrolina    and    many    other   States 
of  the  NaUon  finds  It.'^elf   in  a  highly  com- 
petitive   ma-ket    w;ih    foreign    gxxls    priced 
from  20  to    JO  percent  under  those  made  In 
the  United   State.';;    and 

"Whereas  the  reason  for  this  great  dlfler- 
entlal  In  pr  ce  Is  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign 
countries  of  a  much  low  er  standard  of  living, 
which  make?  pos.slble  placing  on  the  markets 
of  the  world  products  the  selling  p>rlce  of 
which  is  far  below  even  the  oost  of  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States,  due  to  our  higher 
wage  scale  and  standard  of  living,  and 

"Whereas  the  general  assembly  reci^gnlzes 
that  If  the  f^ood  of  cheap  foreign  gocxls  ts 
not  regulat<?d  to  the  ext^-nt  where  our  own 
Industry  Is  placed  on  a  basis  of  fair  (X>mpe- 
tltlon  the  tjxtlle  Industry  will  be  forced  out 
of  business:   and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  an  Industry  the  sisse 
and  import  ince  of  the  textile  mills  will  be 
a  great  blow  to  the  progress  of  the  State  of 
South  CarcUna  and  other  States  similarly 
affected:   New,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  re  pre  sent  at  ties 
(the  senate  concurring ) ,  That  the  general 
assembly  df^es  hereby  express  Its  deep  con- 
cern over  tie  flood  of  cheap  foreign  goods 
being  placed  on  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  ;nemorlallzes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stai*B  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
enact  remeclal  legislation;  and  be  It  further 


'•Resoli^d,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  of  the  Congress  and  each  UA  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  each  Representa- 
tive from  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  MLsslsfilppi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  35 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States    to   safei^ard    and    preserve    estab- 
lished state   and   individual   rlehte  to   the 
xise  of   water   within   the   separate  Stat*«: 
"Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  recent  assertions  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  have  deprived  States 
and  persons  of  rights  which  the  States  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed   to  regulate   and 
control   the   use  of   water  In  the   respective 
States;  and 

"Whereas  the  decisions  and  assertions  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  develop- 
ing gradually  Into  Federal  supremacy  and 
usurpation  over  water  and  If  continued  will 
destroy  Individual  and  States  rights  over 
water  and  substitute  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tralized government  control:  Now,  therefore, 

be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  (the  senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  Unlte<i  States  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  Mississippi 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spectfully petlUoned  to  Uike  all  necessary 
action  to  — 

"(a)  iM-eserve  the  water  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  State  and  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral usurpation  of  these  rights; 

"(b)  to  see  that  legislation  Is  Initiated 
and  supported  to  reestablish  to  the  Individ- 
uals and  to  the  States  the  rights  taken  from 
them  by  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Justice 
Department;  and 

"(c)  in  every  way  possible  reafllrm.  renew, 
and  defend  the  concepts  that  water  rights 
are  property  rights  and  that  thoee  estab- 
lished rights  to  the  use  of  water  by  a  State 
or  an  Individual  ."ihould  not  be  taken  away 
without  due  process  of  law  and  adequate 
comjicnsatlon;  and  be  it  further 

•ResolV'ed.  That  certified  copies  of  tills  res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  Honorable  President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Spjeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S. 
Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  April  29,  1960. 
"Paul  B.  Johnson. 
"President  of  the  Senate 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 

March  2,  1960. 

"Walter  Sillers, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatwes." 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  California 
Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaJlf  .  relating  to  featherbedding  prac- 
tices in  transportation  operations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Oswego.  N.Y.,  favoring 
the  enactment  erf  legislation  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  to  »1J25  an  hour;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adoptkd  by  thr  Transportation 

Skction  or  THE  New  York  Board  or  Trade, 

AND   Approved   by   the   Dirbctors    of   the 

New  York  Board  or  Trade 

Whereas  the  New  York  Board  oi  Trade's 
transportation  section  \b  vitally  Interested 
In  the  preservation  of  all  transportation  .sys- 
tems servicing   the  Port   of   New  York:   and 

Whereas  the  10-percent  tax  on  passenger 
transportation  in  the  United  States  Imposes 
an  excessive  and  unnecessary  burden  upon 
all  who  travel  In  the  pursuit  of  business  vital 
to  the  n.itional  economy  and  welfare:  and 

Whereas  this  levy.  Imposed  as  an  emer- 
gency wartime  measure  nearly  20  years  sfco 
to  discourage  nonessential  use  of  an  over- 
taxed transportation  system,  has  long  since 
ceased  to  serve  any  part  or  semblance  of  its 
purpose    and 

Whereas  the  similar  wartime  excise  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  goods  was  repealed  In 
1958:  and 

Whereas  this  unnecessary  and  Inequitable 
excise  fkx.  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  travel 
and  thereby  discouraging  use  of  transporta- 
tion, poees  an  Immediate  and  serlotis  threat 
to  common  carrier  sen-lces  essential  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

R^sol-^ed,  That  the  transportation  section 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  does  sup- 
port the  railroads,  the  airlines  and  the  bus 
lines  in  their  earnest  request  for  the  needful 
elimination  erf  the  10-percent  Federal  trans- 
portation excise  tax  immediately  and  In  its 
entirety,  as  thU  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
essential  to  the  national  economy  and  places 
the  board  on  record  as  favoring  that  repeal; 
and 

Whereas  this  Immediate  and  complete  re- 
peal le  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  position  of  the  trans- 
portation section  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  favoring  the  repeal  of  this  tax  be  made 
known  to  the  Congress,  and  th^at  the  Con- 
gress be  urgently  petitioned  to  take  immedi- 
ate corrective  legislative  action. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
ttie  Rkccmd  a  series  of  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  organizations  of  the  State  (rf  New 
York. 


RESoLtrnoN    or    Common    Council    or   the 

City  or  Oswego  To  Memorialize  UJ5.  Con- 

CRESs  To  Raise  Federal  Minimum  Wage  to 

$1.25  AN  Hour 

Whereas  the  original  Federal  minimum 
wage  law.  enacted  in  1936.  which  then  pro- 
vided for  a  mlnlmtim  wage  of  25  cents  an 
hour,  has  been  amended  on  three  separate 
occasions  to  bring  it  more  realistically  in  line 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  our  Ameri- 
can concept  of  Federal  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards; and 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  minimum 
wage  of  $1  per  hour  is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  national  average  minimum  wage  of  »2.21 
as  set.  determined  by  the  CS.  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtlstics;  and 

Whereas  wages  and  salaries  paid  at  this 
low  level  make  such  workers  a  charge  on  the 
economy  of  the  Nation,  in  that  recipient  of 
substandard  wages  are  able  to  contribute 
little  as  oousumers  or  purchasers  of  goods 
and  services,  or  as  taxpayers  or  supporters  of 
the  community  welfare;  more  often  becoming 
public  charges  on  the  State  and  private 
agencies;  and 

Whereas  there  are  States  which  avail  them, 
selves  of  the  funds  and  services  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  and  of  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, paid  out  of  the  Federal  tax  receipts  col- 
lected from  citizens  and  industries  of  the 
city  of  Oswego  and  New  York  State,  whose 
employees  In  most  cases  enjoy  wages  in  ex- 
cess of  the  $1  minimum;   and 

Whereas  many  of  the  other  States  and 
their  oommunlUes  whose  working  people 
work  for  wages  below  $1.26  are  held  up  as 
bait  to  Industry  as  a  reason  for  emigrating 
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from   the  State,   thui   pl&clng  Oswego   and 
New  York  SUt«  In  double  Jeopardy;  and 

Wherea«  the  iplrlt  of  fair  play,  humanity, 
and  minimum  itandarda  of  decency,  require 
that  a  legal  and  realletlc  floor  be  put  under 
which  worlcere  In  American  Induftry  ehall 
a  )t  b«  employed:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rfsolved.  That  the  Oewego  Common  Coun- 
r;i  lio  on  record  that  the  queetlon  of  decent 
Kcderal  minimum  wagee  of  II  35  or  over  per 
hour  ihall  be  conildered  above  the  blpartl- 
■an  political  iMuee  and  in  the  iniereet  of  the 
Oawago  and  New  York  SUte  economy,  lu 
wage  earnera,  men  wid  women,  ao  thai  Oa- 
wego  and  New  York  Bute  will  receive  lie  ftilr 
•hare  of  indualrlnl  txjMinalon,  and  be  it 
further 

Heioived.  That  the  Onwego  Common  Coun- 
cil memoriallM  c:on«ro»«  U)  pnaa  an  appro- 
lirlnle  itmendmstu  to  the  Fedaral  minimum 
wage  uf  11  JO  or  higher  the  Uw  of  the  land, 
and  alao  Ui  give  appropriate  conalderatlon 
to  extending  the  law  U)  the  now  exempt 
workera  In  American  induatry  ond  com- 
merce,   and  be  it  further 

HfunlvfA,  That  the  common  council  call 
upon  the  Honorable  Oovernor  Nulaon  A 
Rockefeller,  to  uae  hia  good  office  to  pl*ce  thla 
matter  before  the  blpartlaan  congreaalonal 
roinmiliee  let  up  liy  the  New  York  aiale 
Momtjert  of  tho  UH  Contfrot«,  for  the 
purpoae  of  foeterlng  aiich  leglaUtlon,  and 
copiea  of  ihli  reaoliitlon  be  aenl  Ui  the  Preat- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea,  ajid  Meorelary  of 
Uibor   and  all  Memt>era  of  the  U  H  Congroaa 

Ur»oi.tmoM  or  Joint  c'oNricwrNt  k  or  Arrii.i- 

Arro    l'o«TAi,   I!Mi»t.ov»»;««   or   CUMTica   Nrw 

York  and  NonniMN  Nrw  JrimY  CaUino 

roa  Salary  iNcasA^r  ma  Poutai,  tun.ntxrn 

Whereaj  the  averad?  weekly  lake-home 
pay  for  poeul  rmployeee  le  only  174  per 
week     and 

Whereoa  any  number  of  ImpnrlUl  aurveya 
■how  that  an  annuil  snlary  of  more  than 
Ifl.OOO  la  needed  today  in  nrdcr  tn  be  able  to 
aupport  an  American  family  In  a  decent  man- 
ner,  and 

Whereoa  the  U  9  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  a  recent  report,  cited  the  average  annual 
wage  m  the  United  SUtea  aa  above  la.OOO; 
and 

Whereae  the  coet  of  living  hAa  been  atead- 
lly  rimng  to  unprecedented  heighu.  and 

Wheretu  the  annual  »iUiirie«  of  po»tal  em- 
ployeee  are  eo  low  oji  to  f  irce  over  80  percent 
of  oi:  poetal  empUiyee^  U)  work  two  Jt  b»  In 
order  to  meet  preaent-day  living  coata;   and 

Whereoe  wivea  ul  many  poetal  employeea 
have  been  compelled  to  take  employment  in 
order  to  make  enda  meet  and.  therefore,  have 
had  their  family  live*  durupied.  und 

Whereiu  lhl«  hoe  re»ultert  m  a  aieady  low- 
ering   m    tlie    itandard    of    livinif    of    poaUl 
employee*  to  a  ix»int  wlmrn  It  U  behind  that 
of    other   ctvu    »ervaiii»    in    Mi.ate    and    city 
and 

Whereae  poital  efnp!oviie«'  dnlarlea  have 
for  a  loi\g  tune  o>intltuii>d  to  lii«i  behind  the 
lalarlea  of  orgaiiMed  worker*  in  private  tn- 
tUiitry,   and 

Whereon  the  i;  H  iloverinneiii  h<ui  an  olili- 
Kalloii  U)  (tiHiiirit  l(«  BiiiplnyBen  the  fair  treat- 
meni  It  requirea  private  ini|ii»try  to  remler 
Ui  thoaa  It  aiiiploya      rii0idr>ire    lie  U 

/^(••oli'dif  ^']\^l  i)ii«  f'tlly  of  Uie  .riliii  Coii- 
fHiHiu'e  of  A(nUa(4<it  P'wlal  K<|ijl|oyeea  nt 
(ii0,ii«r  New  Voik  aiul  Nn'Mierii  KeW  JflMy 
wit|<  II  it>tiii)«aiii«  M  (Mil  pM«i(tl  aiii|i|oy»aa  of 
lit  <*i<tri«  III  Um  tnpl|>'|Mi||i  nil  rtcon,  aMellllited 
III  1110  Migli  Ml  liooi  of  t^avliloii  tiit|ii«i,Mi>e  In 
N'lW  Y'lrll  I'Hv  on  mimMy  Mny  I  10(10  g>te« 
Oil  fpt'oftl  hcpMhii  Dip  khiii'ImipiiI,  of  |»Klila- 
tliitt  wlilr'ti  win  i>«ialill*li  an  avprnge  |(1 000 
iiniMial  »alary  fir  po«(.ai  nftiptuypBn  nful  )ie 
n  rurt.hiir 

/fr«r)/i nf/  tliat  ropiPd  .f  i|i|<i  rPioliiMon  be 
<piit  to  rrn«uli>nt  Owight  I)  lliienhower, 
vice  Prealdent  Richard  M  Nlx^n,  Senator 
Lyndon  B  Johnaon  Senator  Iverett  lie- 
Klnley    Dlrkaen,     chairman    of    tho    Bnnat* 


Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committer 
chairman  of  Houee  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  Repre- 
iientatlve  Obarlea  Halleck,  preeldenU  of  the 
National  Poetal  Unlona  whoae  locala  ore  af- 
lUlatea  of  the  Joint  conference,  Preeldent 
George  Meany,  AFly-CIO;  all  metropolitan 
newepapera,  wire  eervlcea.  televlalon  and 
radio  itatlorui 

RmrLUTioN  KDorra  iv  thk  Board  or  Di- 
aacroaa  or  th«  Civii.  and  Uuhinesh  KroraA- 
TftiN    Whitj:  PuAiKa  CKA.MBrn  or  Commit  i 

Rr«'Ii  (*</  That  the  Civic  and  Bu(tinr»«  I'imI- 
craUon  White  Plaln«  Chamber  of  Comni*'!'  r 
lifter  due  deliberation  and  conaidoratiun  of 
uW  tho  fiu'iA  pertaining  to  the  ao-oalled 
Korind  bill  iHM  4700)  or  any  lubetltute 
t  hefrof  np|Ki*r«  tlip  adoption  Of  Fedtrnl  IfgU- 
;.*M<in  for  mi'ii  purpoio*   and  bo  It  further 

rii'intvrd.  ri^al  we  arc  ii't  nppoaed  to  the 

or  iVUUng  of  medical  cure  U>  Mir  u(fed  ai  W« 

)  pc()i.jnl/e  a  prrnent  nerd  fir  mi;;  rare,  but 

lur  MppoeltliHi  iiomn  from  tin'  K' (icr.i;  Oov- 

'TMlJirnl  rnfcrinu  Into  U\t<  pir'Mic     f  inrtJU'ttl 

•ar«  purtlcui.irly  an  p.\r!    if    mr  in.  m;  nwurlty 

ly'**!'!      Thu     wp    fpfl     irad*    m    further 

•owivrd  the  door  of  »<K'laliAed  mrduine  which 

*  ({iii'rary  to  the  prlnciplea  of  our  Ainrrl'an 

ipiiVH'rai'y  and    while  tliPorptlcally  po»»ib;p, 

lirelk*  down  undor  the  piaciital  implonienla- 

I  loll  of  luch  a  prokiraiii 

Wb  feel  that  the  linmodlato  nrni  f   r  iiir.i; 
(nl  <'arp  for  iliP  aged    If  provuir-d    oi;.>\i  m  \>r 
iic(v5nipli«hed    on    an    iiuluid'n,     vmI  i!;'.>iv 
ha«|«     with     thn     parHcipaiitu     .  ■  i:' i  Hi  ; ' ;  i,k 
townrd  the  coat  of  ilinlr  inrdl'  i',  •     vcr  ■t"' 

Wp  fp*-!  further  that  Uir  f  i;;.  wihk  ii,-.i<l- 
vant<n(r«  ovrrbiilaiu'P  Mif  ndi -p' ;!i,!  ■!  'i.o 
typfn   if  Frtlpral  IrKlxiiitl-ii  pr'i|)ci«r(| 

1,  Revrnup  would  bp  iii»ufn>irr.t  to  carry 
out  ihe  program  MiproMv  mmm.u  greater  tax 
impoaition  up<in  nur  eoji,  uny  and  tncreaelng 
our  national  debt. 

2,  The  Oovernmrnt  »  lu'.d  bo  competing  In 
the  bualneaa  nf  provldlnii  medical  care,  there- 
by putting  the  Clovernniriit  In  direct  com- 
l*t|t:on  with  free  enierpriiie,  uu'dlcal  and 
\<-Iuntary  insurance  programa.  and  putting  a 
brake  on  the  adoption  of  «ound  medical  bcne- 
fl'  prcgramn  by  Inductry 

3.  The  Government  would  have  to  aet  feee. 
name  df>ctor«.  hoepltals.  nursing  homea, 
thereby  placinji  an  undue  Influence  In  the 
medical   bencflta  field 

4.  Coetii  of  medlcinea  and  appllancee  would 
Hkyrocki't  out  nf  projjortion  increaalng  the 
(o«t  of  a  program  and  poealbly  forcing  th* 
(lovcriunent  into  allied  flelda. 

."i.  Fraud  would  be  difTlcult  to  control  and 
wo  nupn'.lon  whether  or  r,  '  the  novrrnment 
WfiUld  implement  »ufnciniii  lnvrn' iijir ;  ,n  to 
uii'Joser  11  in  view  of  liu'  .' i.  •  'h.v'  f.  i-n  m 
I'Ur  Internal  IVvonue  '^e|■^ll■f  ilirrr  u  n  fail- 
ure to  provide  »ufnriri;i    ihvphiik  iiiir« 

(J.  Our  Country*  emu  -my  w.u.a  \iv  ui- 
ro''SPd  It  w  ivild  liHTPaaP  the  ooet  of  doing 
iHii|iie«i.«  wiMio'i!  iinre.miinj  productivity  but 
It  w^iuid  di»>  ouMM"  priaoiial  aavlHga,  deoreaee 
(lie  mipply  !(f  invoBtineiit  capital  and  pUcn 
an  eVBii  grnuipr  burden  on  Omrriuiif ni  !., 
iup|ily  I  lie  ctipHiU  iiBoded  for  an  capitiiiliHK 
tii  oiioniy 

7.  The  liiilivldiial  whiiUI  Ioib  lii»  -i  i.eir 
rigl|i  Ui  idimiae  III*  owii  pliyaliilan  and  Ui<«> 

pU4) 

M  |i  Would  iletiroy  >oMi)mintty  effort*  M 
liiM^Baae  ami  inipinvB  lianllli  inm  ami  IHt 
((•■Ipp  lo  |iriiVlite  «m  li  cniB  r"r  iIib  |o<  m  '  >'•<!■ 
iiiuiiiiy 

t>      tl.   Wolllll    llllpAlt    llio   VnlUllliuy    li>'   p       I     I 

family  <<<  •m'ou^a«B  •Pir-tielp 

til  I*  ouf  opinion  Dial,  rtwwi  d'i>ii><  inivn 
alwly*  KivBii  free  medical  ear*  lo  tiin  «i(><ii 
and  liullgeiit  Mn*pllal  clinic*  aiB  nvnr  m 
creneliiB  in  their  *r«ipe  of  activity  Appro«i 
ma^ly  M  }>ercent  of  Ihoee  over  age  ftfl  are 
now  covered  by  voluntary  health  inturancd 
incividlng  group  plana  paid  for  undor  retirB. 
medt  program*  and  It  la  eatlmated  that  7S 
percent  of  thoee  who  need  and  want  *uch 


protection  will  be  covered   by   1969.  and  80 
percent  by  1970  ' 

We  iruat  thla  conaldered  expression  of 
opinion  will  receive  your  cuatomary  careful 
conalderatlon 

J      HEKBrRT    GaiMNET. 

Prcndctit 


REPi)RT  ON   DISPOSmON   OF 
EXEX-'UTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Ciirolimt, 
from  llu'  Joint  Hfloct  Committee  on  the 
Di.ipoMition  of  Puprfd  in  th«*  Executive 
pfpiiitmrnth   U)  which  wa«  rofiTiccl  for 

fxiuniimiion  luul  iccommcndutlon  u  liMt 
of  iPCoitlN  liiiivsmiticil  U)  thi'  Hcniiii-  by 
llir  AdminiNlMiUn  nf  nnicml  Hnvlcri, 
th.ii  iipix'iifcd  lo  hiivc  no  iK'rrniinrni 
viilur  or  !uhioi;cii!  intcicht.  aulnniLtoU  » 
rcpoM  ihiTfoii    puraunni  to  luw. 


niM.H   INTKODUCKD 

TV,IIs  u(;c  inlnHjiU'cd  iciid  thi-  fiisl 
l;;i.i  ,11,(1  b\  lUmnllMoUM  cuMMcnt.  itic 
•rcond  tunc    .md  icf('ii«'d  i»n  followi: 

Hy  Mr  UoDD 
■.  ll.Mi  A  biii  to  (Mi.ible  the  United  Nlatee 
'o  pill  !  ii  .|i,i  ir  in  tlit'  rP«Pt '-leiniMit  if  ii'il.(iin 
ii':Mrf('"«  'o  !lir  ( '•  iinnilt  t  rp  in  tli«  .luilii  iiry 
,  "^rr  ihr  n'luirk*  if  Mr  Doiiii  when  he 
inirni  ii  rd  llu-  aiiovp  1)111  Willi  h  uppfar  un- 
der a  ■"  ;>.it  I '  r  hi'iid;  iitl   i 

liv  Mr  (lot.UWATCU  (fur  hlinaclf  and 
Mr  ll*Yii»  N  )  ; 
M  |-14  A  bi:;  to  a\ithorUr  the  trnnafer  "f 
u  MiMi  ,  r  Itcrl.iniatlon  bridijr  ik  ro*«  the 
(■  ..  .r-i.l  '  }(.\rr  nr.ir  Needle*  Calif  .  to  Haii 
Hn  .,i(l,:,i  County,  Calif,  and  Mobavn 
County  An/  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Iiuul.ir  AlTair* 

By  Mr    CARItOM. 
8.  351S    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotloa  Clla- 
nout»f>e  (Frank  Olannoei,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    JAVIT8   (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 

KrATINO  I 

8  3516  A  bill  to  admit  the  veaeela  Fort 
Tnun.  Maple  City,  and  WirultntU  Point  to 
American  regUlry  and  t-i  jHTinit  their  u»e  m 
the  coaatwlae  trade,  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interetate  and  Foreittn  c'liniuiTrf 
By    Mr     HIIIM'       by    rr<^  .,-,.' 

8.9617,  A  bill  to  .li.thi,!  1/1'  'i.c  ('"rvnilt. 
■lontra  of  the  Dlairlci  of  Coiunib.n  t.^  piui, 
construct.  operRte,  and  ni  iMit.iin  .i  n.iiiii.uy 
•ewer  to  oonneot   the   Doiifn   lou-nn' i  uliI 

Airport  with  the  niN'rli-  <•'.  (Vlilnbln  nsn- 
tem;  to  the  ('iiniiu'irc  m  tbr  Dimriil  of 
Colun.b..! 

iHt'i-  ",.!•  1  fiiMi  kii  of  Mr  Mim  r  when  he  in- 
'1  Kiiit'd  iiip  iiij.'.p  1)111,  whltli  iipp^iir  under 
Ik  ■I'p.iriilr  bi'iiiliiiK  i 

Uy   Mr    CAJ'ICHAItTi 

.1  iiyiM  A  1)111  fur  the  relief  nf  Merrill 
lOiHRi  I'ylc  Jr  to  the  Commit  lee  >  ii 
I'M  iMlii  r 

Jly    Ml     hI'AHKMAN 
^    I  II  1    A     bill    for    ihe    relief    "f    Menry 

.J.iUii^a      iuyiir        111      IliB     ConilllKlrB     un     Iht 

JuditilNry 

By    Mr     nt'AHHMAN    iloi    biiii«elf  ftntf 
M>     Mm 

I,  (injii     A     bill     I In;./ Hon    |irlr>a 

MipfiiiM  b.i  ibi'  111(11  ii,i| iiii  i<iiimiiltiBB 

nil   Alt'  >i  lOl  Hin    iiiid    ^"loall  y 

(M|.|i     MO'      IIOIIiOlKI     ilf     Mt        C«)<At1t«MAW     Wlll'll 

liB   liii  I  udo' "d    III'    iibovB   bill     wbb  li    appBrtf 
Ulidfi    II    Ml  iHii  III  n    bpiiihii|(  I 
My   Ml     KRItM 
n  lii.ii    A  bill  Im  iimciid  ttie  tnteriinl  nev* 

IMIOP  Code  of  lgf»4  to  eaiplid  lIlP  (IMin  wHlllll 
Willi  b  II  inliilo'pr  Miiiy  pIpiI  covpiiiub  n*  a 
»plf  pinployrd  Individual  for  aoclal  »pcurlly 
pur|Mi«PB  i,<)  the  Cointnltipp  mi  rimmce, 
By  Mr  BIMLR  (by  requpat 
H  Msn  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
lU,    lU4fl.    relating   U)   the    workweek   of    the 


rire  Departmnu  of  the  Dlatrlci  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpoae*:  and 

S  3523  A  l  111  to  authorize  a  Judicial  re- 
view by  the  municipal  court  of  appeaU  lor 
the  District  (f  Columbia  of  certain  action* 
taken  by  thJ  Alcoholic  BeveruKe  Control 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia 

PARTICIPAnON  IN  RESETTLEMENT 
OK  CERTAIN  REI'UOEE.S 

Ml'.  U(H)l)  Mr  Pichidcni.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  up  iidpriHtc  rffi'Kiicc.  a  bill  to 

eniib.i'    the    l-'iillcd    Mulch   to    puilUlpiitf 
In  llH'  IchcttU'inrill  of  (•(  it.lill  IcfUUl'Ch 

(JU  the  'Aliulc.  I  l>'liru-  thui  1I0U»C 
Joint  UcaoU  lion  :JU7  Hi'  cliii-f  niciw.iiif 
now  ix'iidini  bcfoic  the  Juduiiiiy  Coin- 
iniUro  l«  ho  iiidly  cotuiMvrd  Huwcvj-r. 
.11  view  of  our  commilmcniM  U)  World 
iicfUKcc  Y<'iir.  I  hope  ihul  the  I'll!  which 
ll  f^niiHv  ciiiclcd  (un  be  imptovi'd  m  u 
fpw  nuiKii  wayh 

I  urn  m  fit'or  of  the  ^a-pctcrnt  mntch- 
.lu;  lorniuln  conUiiiii'<l  m  llou.'.c  Joint 
Hi-Holulion  ,iU7  Hut  I  Hin  boihfU'd  hy 
llir  fuel  Ihut  wr  hiid  no  icfuutT  l(•«l^lw• 
tton  on  Ihi-  boiik.N  dutliiM  moot  of  Woild 
RrfuHcc  Y«Mi  hi  ihi-  1)111  which  1  tun 
introducing,  llwrcforr,  thp  y^•p(•l(•^nt 
fidtnii'iu  1*  icwrlltcli  no  Ihwt  wr  (oininit 
ourar-lvca  to  pniolc  into  the  United  HlHtoi 
during  tlir  (ouiRc  of  the  net  ii.'i  percent 
ot  the  man  )er  of  lefuuer*  leNrttled  bv 
other  (ount  10/1  from  JuI.n  1.  li>SS'  tlir 
ipi  l,.!ii-;  duy  of  World  R(  fUl^ee  YeiU  tn 
Ihe  termnm,  date  of  tlie  »cl  This  pro- 
vUlon  would  hiivi-  the  efToct  of  bilnKinu 
m.  Bt  mo«t  anothor  ntvcral  thousand 
lefuKeeK  Because  of  the  smaU  numbers 
involved.  I  believe  we  cnn  afTord  to  err  on 
the  side  of  l>'inK  Beiuious  by  maklnK  our 
25-perccnt  (ommltments  retroactive  to 
the  openinK  late  of  World  Refugee  Year. 

One  of  tlie  wonderful  things  alx^ut 
World  Refugee  Year  was  that  nations 
which  hud  prevlou.sly  not  accepted 
handlcuppet  refugees  opened  their  doors 
to  limited  numbeis  of  them  und  nnule 
■pedal  provision  lo  a.ssist  m  their  n- 
hftbllitatlon.  Ausirallu,  for  example. 
committed  itself  to  take  600  handicapped 
refueerx  Civiada  aKreed  to  take  100  ref- 
uueei  sufTer  nw  from  IB,  Brazil  ofTercd 
to  admit  ion  rn  refuuer  families  New 
Zealand  UxM  ftO  handicapped  refiiKeex 
Rwedrn  tooV  several  hundred  the  I'nlted 
Kingdom  to  )k  210  famlMM  of  hard-corr 
refugii's  an  t  so  on  Of  the  rrfut/een  lul- 
mitted  to  th  i<  eountiy  under  the  hill  I  am 
'^uibmittlng  ftOO  numbers  are  allocated 
to  \w  used  »t  the  discretion  of  Die  Al- 
Uirney  (Jeneral  foi  refUMees  who  l)^(•ttllhe 
of  H«e  or  physical  luuidleap  uie  lifted  us 
illfTleuH  In  reswtfle  in  Ihe  rosteis  nf  the 
fulled  Nations  llitfh  ('unirniihi'inei    ti'H 

Mho  !»<  aie  not  instltUlliMial  Citsei:  li 
HUfTef  fium  no  eonlttuiiiuti  dloeafeet  v  < 
PHI  I  in  Ihe  dpi  nil  III  (if  Ihe  ftjinnsollliii  vol 
lllilniv  auelit  V  lie  llittdr  self  Riijipiii  I  inw 
Ulh  koine  nsalalttHee  m  nte  IHelMllel^  of 
fiiinllv  UllMo  whli'li  <nii  lie  enilAlUvtoU 
self  Bti|i|>(iri  ihM 

ftmisp  Jn  111  ttrsdlutlon  107  llttllU  Wfl- 
inisilotis  Id  lefiiKpra  U'ldei  Ihe  tnniulrtlp 
of  Ihr  United  Nullons  HImIi  Cnmmis- 
slonri  1  rurnp  that  Ihls  Is  wlirre  thp 
pilmaiy  pniphasls  ounhl  t,o  be  How- 
ever I  fppl  strnnaly  that  the  High  Tom- 
mi«>sionpr's   dpflnltlon   of   what    consti- 


tutes a  refugee  Is  In  certain  respects 
arbitrary  and  that  we  ought  to  make 
some  provision  In  our  act  for  refugees 
not  accepted  for  protection  by  UNHCR. 
UNHCR,  for  example,  has  refused  to 
Mrant  refuijec  status  to  almost  two-thirds 
of  all  Yugoslav  refugees  who  have  es- 
caped Into  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
m  recent  years  The  High  Commis- 
sioners eligibility  criteria  are  based  on 
the  concept  of  political  persecution 
Rcfuuee.s  from  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
other  Iron  Curtain  countries  are  auto- 
miitieally  i^ranted  eliHlbillty  because 
UNMCH  aceept,^.  the  fact  that  they  have 
encaped  foi  political  reasons  In  the 
rase  of  the  Yugoslavs,  however,  UNHCR 
has  taken  the  stand  that  most  of  them 
e'U'uped  foi  eeonomie  reasons  and,  there- 
fore do  not  qualify  Personally,  I  do 
not  buy  this  busiiiesh  of  kowtowing  to 
rito'K  hen.Nitivilles  The  Yugoslavs  are 
the  laiuest  Hi  (nip  of  non-UNHCR  refu- 
uee.t  in  Kuiope  We  should  not  bypass 
them  beeuuse  of   their  lark  of  UNHCH 

,'itUlU,'. 

Km  leuMiir  of  e(juity,  humanltarlan- 
ihin  and  iniei  imiioiiMl  iimlerslanding.  my 
hill  contains  a  clause  which  makes  token 
pKivision  for  non-UNHCR  lefugees-  -not 
(inly  f(d  the  Yuuoslavs,  but  for  various 
iiiiiioiml  categories  like  the  Italian  refu- 
(jees  from  'I'uiilsia  othei  Europeans  up- 
I noted  and  forced  out  of  their  ccnintrles 
hv  the  risiMu  tide  of  Asian-African  na- 
liuMulism.  family  reunion  cases  mvolv- 
iiic  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
so  forth  The  numbers  Involved  in  this 
rati  .:oiy  under  my  bill  would  not  be  very 
i;reat— all  told  2,000  each  year  for  2 
year.*;  But  I  attach  a  lot  of  importance 
to  the  principle  of  not  limiting  ourselves 
rigidly  to  the  HlKh  Commissioner's  defi- 
nition of  a  refupee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  '8  35i:<'  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  the  resettlement 
of  certain  refuKees.  introduced  by  Mr 
Dodo,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  leferred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


ClIANTIU-Y  AIRPORT  HEWLR 
INI'KltCKPTOR 

Ml  BIHI.K  Mr  President,  by  re- 
(luest  I  mtrcxluce.  for  appioprlate  refer- 
i-nie  a  bill  t,<i  uuthorl/e  the  CommU- 
hioiieii.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
u  sanitary  sewei  U)  connect  Dulles  In- 
tel national  Airport  with  the  Dieirlct  of 
Columbia  xyutetn 

III  brief  this  pioposal,  advocaled  by 
the  While  Ifouse,  with  the  ttiipfoval  of 
the  Jhiienu  of  Ihe  MudUPl  and  the  Kwd- 
eiiil  Avittllon  Ai'iiiiv  inintiSMlile  a  fal - 
leuihliie  f>\i'\>  lit  a  liiltii  mid  t'onUllUlItU 
Held  It"  Hei'ji  Ihe  l^ldoUmi'  HiVPI  fcUftt' 
eli-nllv     fiw    of    |»(»lltllliill    U\    SPI'VP    W> 

Wnsliinoion  s  iliiMkinii  wbI.pi  *uppl,v 

I'his  >y«  million  pitn»<»*al  culls  ft»i' 
eonsiiueiinn  of  a  hUHP  nanlUiy  IhlPt'- 
epplot  and  trunk  dpwpillnp  U)  pjitphd 
frtrni  the  District  of  Columbia  U)  t.hp 
Dullps  Intpinatlonal  Airport,  at  Chan- 
tllly,  Va .  a  dlstanop  of  mrme  SB  to  'it 
mllps,  dpppndlnK  on  the  routp  finally 
selortr<1     It*  capacity  will  l>p  mifllolent 


to  provide  not  only  for  the  airport  and 
its  anticipated  growth,  but  also  for  the 
expecte<l  community  growth  and  de- 
velopment m  the  adjacent  areas  of  both 
Vli-glnla  and  MaiTland. 

The  bill  provides  authority  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to 
make  lonw-term  deferred -payment  loans, 
not  to  exceed  $25  million,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  interceptor,  since  the  system 
outside  of  the  District  will  tiot  be  im- 
mediately self-supportint!.  It  IS  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Oovcrnmeni 
make  an  outrik'ht  |a-million  contribu- 
tion unvard  the  development  of  plant 
and  acfjuisltion  of  i  ii^hts-of-way  for  the 
mtercepU)!  and  construction  of  tin- 
tiunkline  fiom  the  airport  to  the  inter. 
eeptor 

Mr  President,  this  proiX)»al  envlslon^ 
that  the  ChantlUy  Airport  and  the  Vit- 
KinlR  and  Maryland  communltirs  using 
the  sewrr  system  will  repay  the  128  mil- 
lion construction  costs  by  use  charges 
over  the  years  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  system  will  adequately  serve  all  the 
needs  of  the  area  through  which  it  will 
run  through  the  year  2000,  and  that  by 
that  date  700,000  people  will  utllisee  these 
facllltlpit 

This  system  will  not  cost  the  t-axpayeri 
of  the  instrict  of  Columbia  a  single  dol- 
lar Although  the  District  of  Columbia 
(jovernment  is  deslgnalx'd  as  the  ayency 
to  proceed  with  immediate  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  necpusary  air- 
IKiil  sen  primes,  all  costs  will  be  borne 
by  charges  levied  against  the  users  of 
the  facility. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  1  year  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  planning  phases, 
and  an  additional  2  years  thereafter  for 
construction 

For  t^lOse  of  us  who  sei've  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 
Metropolitan  Problems,  this  bill  is  in- 
deed welcome,  and  represent*  a  tangible 
recognition  by  the  executive  branch  of 
what  many  of  us  believe  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  orderly  Washington  metropoU- 
tan  development. 

This  bill  demonstrates  the  Federal 
Qovernment  s  Initiative  and  good  faith 
in  trying  to  help  solve,  on  a  partnership 
basis,  the  problems  besetting  our  neigh- 
boring Htates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  their  metropolitan  satellite  Jurisdic- 
tions, when  such  problems  arise  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  growth  generated  from 
the  central  city  represented  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  luelf 

Certainly,  Mr  Piesident  this  bill  rap- 
resents  a  lealihtlcally  sensible  iiieiiopoH- 
Ian  area  appioach  to  a  niPliopolilan  aiea 
piiiblein 

I  helipvp  II  ineuiiibent  upon  \Uf  Con 
grebs  lo  aet  pspprtlllously  on  Ihl*  bill   so 
U  eaii  l»P  passed  hefoiP  adlouiniiiPiil 

T)iP  pioitospd  Msslghliielll  nf  Ihls  plOi* 
pel  lo  Hip  Pislili  I  gnVPHMtiPnl  and  In  Wm^ 
l»;iiginpp|  Coibiiiissinnpi  iiPinonsiiwipe  io 
itiv  Miliid,  Ihp  high  psippin  in  whieh  t^tw 
(»pn   A   C   Welling  is  hPld  by  IhP  PSPtMi 
llvp  and  Ipglslallvp  htanthps  of  Ihp  r>»l 
pial    Odvpinmpnl    and    Ihe    eonflrtpner 
plaepd  In  him  to  handlp  pffpellvply  and 
pfTlclpntly  this  important  Job 

The  VICE  PHESIDKNT  Thp  bill  will 
bP  rpoi'lvpd  and  approprlatley  rpferred 
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The  bin  (S.  SSnt  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  plan,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  sanitary  sewer  to  connect 
the  Dxilles  International  Airport  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  system,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bible,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


i 


STABILIZATION  OF  COTTON  PRICE 
SUPPORT  FOR  1961  CROP 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  know, 
existing  law  would  allow  the  Secretary-  of 
Agriculture  to  drop  cotton  price  sup- 
poils  to  70  peixent  of  parity  in  1961. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [  Mr.  Hill  1  and  I  have  studied 
this  matter  and  we  find  that  fanners 
cannot  take  such  a  parity  cut.  In  the 
State  of  Alabama  cotton  fanners  could 
lose  as  much  as  $14  per  bale  on  the  1961 
crop  if  parity  were  cut  to  70  percent. 

This  $14  drop  would  eliminate  or  cut 
sharply  into  profits  per  bale.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  today  introducing,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague.  Mr.  Hill,  a  bill 
which  would  place  a  floor  of  75  percent 
of  parity  on  the  1961  crop  and  delay 
until  1962  a  change  from  seven-eighth 
Middling  grade  as  the  standard  for  the 
cotton  price  support  base. 

Under  Secretary  Benson's  policies  price 
supports  have  fallen  since  1955  from  90 
percent  of  parity  to  75  percent  for  1960 
Choice  A  cotton.  Fuither  drift  toward 
lower  prices  could  lead  us  into  another 
catastrophe  like  the  depression  of  the 
early  1930's. 

My  colleague  and  I  decided  to  intro- 
duce this  emergency  legi.slation  because 
cost  of  production  in  recent  years  has  in- 
creased steadily  while  the  price  received 
by  the  farmer  has  moved  downward. 
These  conditions  could  lead  to  di.sastrous 
results  if  supports  are  lowered  further. 

With  costs  trending  upward  Alabama 
farmers  would  have  to  spend  somewhat 
more  than  in  recent  years  to  make  a  1961 
crop  and  at  the  same  time  face  the  very 
strong  possibility  that  they  would  make 
approximately  $14  less  per  bale.  Rising 
costs  and  further  parity  cuts  would  also 
adversely  affect  cotton  farmers  in  other 
cotton- growing  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred : 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  >  S.  3520'  to  stabilize  cotton 
pnce  support  for  the  1961  crop,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  SPARKiLAN  >  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill  • .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
AgricTilture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative -i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conffreis  assembled.  That  section 
103  Of  the  Agricult.ur:U  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  changing  t)ie  hgure 
"70"  In  the  second  sentence  to  "75". 

Sec.  2.  Section  108  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  changing  the  year 
"1961"  In  the  second  sentence  to  "1962". 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934  RELATING  TO  COM- 
MUNITY ANTENNA  SYSTEMS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
submit  a  series  of  amendments,  which  I 
intend  to  propose  to  the  bill  'S.  2653'  to 
amend  the  Communications  .^ct  of  1934 
to  establish  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  over  com- 
munity antenna  systems,  when  that  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  for  cor^sideration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  m  the  Record,  for  the 
inlormation  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  prmted,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendments    will    be    pnnted    in    the 

R8CORD. 

The  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Ftjlbright,  are  a^  follows; 

On  the  first  page,  line  8,  strike  out  "pro- 
grinxs"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sUnals". 

On  'he  first  page,  line  9,  strike  out  "pro- 
grams '  and   insert  In  lieu  thereof  "signals". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  out  "program 
sen'lces"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "signals". 

Oti  page  6,  line  20,  strike  out  "programs  ' 
anfl  In.sert  In  'leu  thereof  "signals". 

On  page  6,  line  21.  strike  out  "programs" 
and   Insert  In   lieu  thereof  "signals". 

On  page  6.  Hue  25.  strike  out  "ixograms" 
and   inser'.    in  lieu  thereof  "signals". 

On  page  7,  line  3.  strike  out  "programs" 
and  in£ert  In  lieu  thereof  "signals". 

On  page  7,  line  8.  strike  out  "programs" 
and  ln.<;ert  in  lieu  thereof   "signals". 

Beginning  on  page  4,  line  25,  strike  out 
"stpnlflcantly  facilitate  the  continued"  and 
nsert  m  lieu  thereof  "facilitate  the". 

On  page  5.  line  7,  strike  out  "continued". 

On  page  6.  line  11,  strike  out  "continued". 

One  page  7.  line  11.  strike  out  "In  order" 
and  irsc-^  In  lieu  thereof  "as  may  be  re- 
quired In  the  public  interest". 

On  page  3.  line  19,  before  the  period.  Insert 
a  er>lon  and  the  following:  "Provided.  That 
th«  Commission  may  by  rule  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  any  section  or  subsection  where  it 
shUl  find  that  the  public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity  will  be  served  thereby". 


AMENDMFJTT  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
tTIJSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senators  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
H.^RT  and  Mr.  McNam.\ra1,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sp.arkmanI  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill  3481. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
loans  to  schoolteachers  for  summer 
term,  where  they  desire  to  attend  school 
for  3  months  in  the  summer.  t)einE:  less 
than  the  9-month  term  for  which  loans 
are  now  available. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  my  name  included 
on  the  list  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill? 
If  not.  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included. 


Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  di.s- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI  be  included  a.s  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  and  that  his  name  appear 
on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
His  interest  in  education  is  well  known 
in  the  Senate.  Educators  have  told  me 
they  believe  this  amendment  would  be 
almost  as  beneficial  as  the  original  act 
itself,  because  teachers"  earnings  are  so 
low  that  years  and  years  are  required  to 
enable  them  to  save  enough  money  over 
living  expenses  to  enable  them  to  at- 
tend school  in  the  summer.  Thousands 
of  our  teachers  are  quitting  the  teach- 
ing profession.  In  my  State  about  20 
percent  each  year  are  quitting.  Statis- 
tics prove  that  if  they  can  continue  their 
learning  they  are  less  likely  to  quit  the 
profession,  and  by  making'  the.se  loans 
available  with  a  provi-sion  for  payment 
in  10  years,  educators  believe  many 
teachers  who  are  quitting  the  profession 
will  remain  in.  because  by  going  to  sum- 
mer school  they  will  increase  their  learn- 
ing and  they  will  increa5.e  their  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  more  money.  At  a  mini- 
mal cost  I  believe  this  measure  will  halt 
the  fiight  of  teachers  from  the  profes- 
sion, which  is  adding  greatly  to  our 
problems. 

In  my  own  State  we  have  4,000  school- 
teachers teaching  who  have  only  tempo- 
rary certificate."!  because  school  ofBcials 
have  been  unable  to  get  qualified  teach- 
ers to  teach. 

Out  of  the  4.000,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds have  had  no  more  education  than 
a  high  school  certificate.  It  Is  virtually 
impos-sible  in  the  country  areas  to  get 
qualified  teachers  becau.se  of  the  low  pay. 
This  is  a  measure  which  will  help  keep 
teachers  in  the  profession  and  help 
those  who  are  not  qualified  to  get  some 
training  in  the  summer  months  to  en- 
able them  to  better  fulfill  their  duties. 
I  think  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
educational  process  of  this  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr  PastoreI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  tliink  the  Senator 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of  this 
problem.  There  has  been  a  clamor  over 
the  years  for  better  qualified  school- 
teachers. This  bill  will  assist  in  that  di- 
rection. I  think  our  anxiety  here  should 
not  be  so  much  to  avoid  any  exodus  of 
schoolteachers  from  the  profe-ssion, 
which  of  course  should  be  stopped,  but 
even  more  important  than  that  is  to 
facilitate  the  continuance  of  study  on 
the  part  of  these  teachers  into  the  sum- 
mer months  thus  we  can  promote  within 
the  community  of  education  a  flow  of 
better  quaUfled  teachers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  That  is  wiiat  the 
evidence  we  heard  in  1958  indicated; 
namely,  that  some  teachers  are  very 
able,  but  do  not  know  how  to  teach, 
whereas   other  teachers   know   how    to 


teach  but  do  not  know  their  subject. 
At  the  present  time  teachers  can  get 
a  loan,  but  they  must  stop  teaching  for 
9  months.  Under  the  bill  the  3  months 
summer  session  would  make  them  eligi- 
ble for  loans. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  MUNDT: 
Remarks  delivered  by  Senator  Thxtrmokd, 
of  South  Carolina,  in  making  presentation 
of  the  Oeorge  Washington  Award  to  Senator 
OoLDWATEK,  of  Arizona,  at  the  annual  Oeorge 
Washington  dinner  of  American  Good  Oov- 
ernment  Society  on  April  30.  1960. 


THIRTY-SIXTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
J    EDGAR   HOOVFJl  AS  DIRECTOR 
OP   FEDL.RAL   BUREAU   OF  INVES- 
TIGATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  this 
may  be  a  good  time  to  observe  the  fact 
that  today  marks  the  36th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  service  rendered 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  very  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  had  a  singular  record 
indeed,  and  has  contributed  so  notably 
not  only  to  law  enforcement  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  but  to  the  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  between  Federal,  local,  and 
State  authorities. 

I  think  the  occasion  can  well  be  ob- 
served; and  I  was  rather  happy  to  note 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect, 
congratulating  the  distinguished  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  on  36  years  of  very  dis- 
tinguished .service. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

"Proclamation    of    the    Stati:    of    Illinois. 
Executive  Department 

Whereas  J  Edirar  Hoover  on  May  10, 
1960,  completes  36  years  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  De- 
pjirtment  of  Justice;  and 

"Whereas  Mr  Hoover  is  the  outstanding 
man  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
tJnlted  States:  and 

"Whereas  Mr  Hoover  haa  devoted  his  law 
enforcement  career  to  the  Improvement  of 
conditions  In  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  Unlt«d  States  and  in  the  State  of  HU- 
nois  and  has  continuously  worked  for  the 
utmcwt  cooperation  between  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Federal.  State,  and  local;  and 

"Whereas  Mr  Hoover  has  represented  a 
bulwark  In  this  Nation  against  the  forces  of 
subversion:  and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Hoover's  leadership  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  has  provided  an 
inspiring  example  for  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. In  which  youth  Mr.  Hoover  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  Interest:  and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Hoover,  through  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  contributed  sub- 
stantlaUy  to  the  Improvement  of  law  en- 
forcement In  the  State  of  Illinois:  Now, 
therefore. 


"I.  WlUlam  O.  Stratton,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  minolB.  do  hereby  proclaim  Tues- 
day. May  10,  1960,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Day' 
tlxroughout  Dllnols,  and  request  the  appro- 
priate obeervance  of  the  occasion  and  urge 
all  oitizeixs  to  commemorate  Mr.  Hoover's 
36th  anniversary  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau    of    Investigation." 

In  witness  whesreof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  erf  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Etone  at  the  capltol.  In  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, this  6th  day  of  May.  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1960.  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
142d. 

WnxiAM  O.  Stratton. 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor : 

CHABLES    p.    CARPENTini. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  wLsh  to 
a.s.sociate  myself  in  the  tribute  paid  to 
Mr.  Hoover  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  my  estimation,  is 
one  of  the  great  public  servants  of  our 
time.  He  is  a  good  man.  He  is  a  compe- 
tent man.  He  personifies  all  that  is  pa- 
triotic in  our  Nation.  He  is  my  neighbor 
and  my  friend,  and  I  take  great  pride  in 
htm 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  too  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  paying 
tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  think  he  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  our 
time.  I  think  he  is  a  great  public  ser\'- 
ant,  and  I  think  the  Unit.ed  States  of 
America  and  the  free  world  are  t)etter  as 
a  result  of  his  services. 

Mr.  HICKENIOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Cot- 
ton in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  join  in  the  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  for  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  to  approve,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  everj'thing  which  has 
been  said  by  the  minority  leader  and  by 
the  majority  leader  of  this  body.  The 
United  States  and  its  security  owe  a  debt 
to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover  which 
probably  can  never  be  fully  appreciated 
and  can  never  be  repaid  He  has  stood 
fast  against  the  encroachments  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  this  country  under  circum- 
stances where  strong  men  might  have 
faltered  t>ecause  of  the  periodic  castiga- 
tion  which  he  has  received  from  certain 
elements  in  this  country.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  done  his  duty  as  an  American 
safeguarding  American  interests. 

Mr  CURTIS      Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  tribute  paid  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  His  service  has  been  outstand- 
ing.   It  Is  difBcult  to  Imagine  what  would 


be  the  state  of  the  Union  were  it  not  for 
the  ser\'ice  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  On  this, 
the  anniversary  of  his  entering  the  FWi- 
eral  service,  he  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people,  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today, 
May  10,  1960,  marks  the  36th  anniver- 
sary of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It 
is  wholly  fitting  that  on  this  memorable 
occasion  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  pay  due  homage  to  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  public  servant  whose  out- 
standing work  IS  a  monument  to  his 
competence  and  to  his  integrity. 

The  story  of  respect  for  law  m  Amer- 
ica holds  a  glowing  chapter  in  the  career 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  is  only  necessary- 
to  recall  the  conditions  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  early  1920's.  when  he  began 
his  career,  to  realize  the  tremendous 
forward  strides  which  have  Ijeen  made 
since  that  time  in  developing  the 
strength  of  enforcement  which  gives 
meaning  to  a  nation's  laws.  A  great 
share  of  credit  for  that  advance  must 
go  to  J  Edgar  Hoover,  a  man  who  has 
stood  like  a  rock  of  character  and  dedi- 
cation in  the  face  of  the  most  difficult 
pressures  and  challenges  of  organized 
crime. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover  the 
FBI  has  grown  tx)th  in  service  and  in 
stature  over  the  years.  It  has  developed 
enormous  and  invaluable  files  of  infor- 
mation about  individuals,  associations, 
and  organizations  whose  activities  re- 
quire the  maximum  of  awareness  and 
vigilance  in  the  pubhc  interest,  and  in 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

The  justly  famed  FBI  file  of  finger- 
prints has  ser%'ed  a  vital  and  ever-ex- 
panding function  in  crime  detection 
throughout  the  50  States.  Direct  refer- 
ence to  this  file  has  been  made  available 
to  local  police,  and,  through  an  elaborate 
and  highly  efficient  system  of  a  data  proc- 
essing and  communication,  essential  in- 
formation is  readily  transmitted  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  every  part  of 
America. 

Through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  FBI  National  Academy  was  founded, 
and  has  contributed  importantly  to  the 
unceasing  war  against  crime  in  the 
United  States.  In  terms  of  the  broader 
international  interests  of  our  Nation,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  agency  in 
exposing  subversive  elements  seeking 
the  overthrow  of  our  free  system  of  gov- 
ernment remains  both  a  high  tribute  to 
this  distinguishd  American,  and  a  source 
of  security  and  reassurance  to  the 
American  people. 

As  he  embarks  upon  another  year  in 
his  long  and  preeminent  career  in  the 
service  of  law  enforcement  and  national 
security,  it  is  my  privilege  to  join  with 
all  his  fellow  citizens  in  expressing  the 
Nation's  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and  in 
extending  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  his 
health  and  happiness. 


LEADERS  FAVOR  CONNALLY 
RESERVATION  REPEAL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
world  of  rapid  change  and  recurring 
stresses,   the  leadership  of   the  United 
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states  in  the  strengthening  of  world  law  "me    inquiry,    conducted    in    March    and  former    favor    the    E^TL   phui   ellghtly    more 

hAs  hP<Tim*>  a  matter  of  oaramount  Im-  ^prll   1959,   and  which  was  directed   by  Bu-  often   than   the   latter. 

^^°^°^%^,^,„      ,Z,J^tT^^\S^„  reau  Staff  Member  K   David  Nasatlr.  had  two  6    Physicians,    educatora.    and    clergymen 

portance.     in  ims  nuciear  age  more  inaLii  objectives      it  sought,  first,  to  show  how  the  mud  oXten  favor  either  plan;   Uiwyera.  busl- 

at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  opinions  of   prominent    persons   toward   two  net*    executives,    writers/editors,    and   social 

civilized  world,   international  law   is  the  proposals  for  world  law,  as  a  means  of  pre-  scientists  least  often  favor  either  one.     (EMf- 

only  realistic  and  practical  way  to  settle  venting    future   wars,    might    be   related   to  ferences    between    the    two   groups    are   not 

differences  and  disputes  among  nations.  their    beUef.?    concerning    the    nkel.hood    of  extreme  )       Younger    respondenU    (48    years 

It   is   therefore   vital   that   we  should    do  '^^'-  the  policies  of  the  soviet  union  t..ward  and    younger)    are    far    more    Inclined    than 

evervthine  in  our  oower  to  oromote   an  other     couMtrles     and     the     desirability     of  older  ones  to  favor  either  plan.     VlewjxilntB 

.    .   ,,.        ^         .        .        j^„     ^j  ««„„,^f  f^y.  .^:rf:icthen:n^     the      United      Nations      The  toward  the  two  propoeals  do  not  vary  appre- 

intelligent  understandmg  and  respect  for  ,j„dy\j,„  ^^l^^^  ,„  ^^late  occupation,  place  clably   from   one   rSon    of    th.    country    to 

the  operation  of  law.  ^j   residence,   and  other  social  attributes  to  another. 

Columbia  University's  Bureau  of  Ap-  w^-ld  law  views.  Findings   in    the   preceding   summary   are 

plied  Social  Research  recently  conducted  T>ie    two    world    law    proposals    differ    in  based  on  cross-tabulations  too  extensive  to 

a   poll   of  a  sample   of   persons   listed   in  'heir    central    features:    Proponents    of    one  be  presented  here   (although   Included   In   a 

"Who's   Who  in  America"  to   determine  proposal — the    enforclble    world    law    plan —  report  to  the  Pierce  Butler,  Jr.,  Foundation). 

t^e'r  a*^titude  with  respect  to  world  law  assutne  that  serious  danger  of  war  will  prob-  Following  are  breakdowns  of  replies  to  most 

Since  the  discussion  over  repeal   of  the  ^^'^  continue  to  exist  until  both  world  law  of  the  separate  Items  in  the  questionnaire. 

-,           n        „ i„   „»  w„„  ,„,c-^^  „  o,,,«c-  *o  ptevent  war.  and  the  means  to  enforce  it.  At   the   end    is   a   breakdown   of    viewpoints 

Connally  amendment  has  raided  a  ques-  ^/,^.^,v,i^j,,j      They  have  advocated  that  toward    enforclble    world    law.    obtain^    by 

tion    in    the    mmds    of    people    over    the  ^^^  umted  Nations   be  given  a  broad  range  analyzing  sveral  questionnaire  Items  simul- 

opinions  held  by  many  American  leaders  ,,{  ^^^  powers  for  war  prevention,  including  taneously  (as  described  In  the  report  to  the 

on  world  law,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  re-  the  authority   both   to  decide  disputes   be-  foundation), 

suits  of  this  poll  would  be  significant.  tween  nations  in  U  N    courts  of  law  and  to  1.   What  do  you  think  the  chances  are  that 

A  sunmiary   of  the  results  of  the   poll  malataln  a  world  police  force  t<j  onforce  the  a  major  war.  Involving  large-scale  use  of  nu- 

was  prepared   by  the   bureau  of   applied  courts'  decisions      The  second  proposal,  the  clear    weapons,    will    occur    in    the    next    10 

^nriat  rP«!Parch   on   Anril  4  Workl   Court   plan,   seeks   to  have  particular  years? 

social  researcn  on  Apni  -i^  nations     the  United  states,  for  example,  in  Percent 

I  ask  unammous  consent  to  have  the  ^.^    relations    with    other    countries-grant     Likely q 

questionnaire  and  the  summary  printed  compulsory   authority    to    the   international      a   50-50  poeslblllty.. 32 

intheRECORD.  court  of  Ju.stlce  (the  world  court)  over  dis-      Not    likely 87 

There   bemg  no  objection,   the  mat€-  pxites   which   do   n^  t    involve    the    domestic     No  opinion  (or  did  not  answer) 6 

rial    was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  affairs  of  either  contending  party.     The  pro-                                                                                       

Rkcord,  as  follows:  p.  nen'.s    >f  fhis  pl.in  ariiue   th.it  ^he  Court's                   Total 100 

WORTD    LAW    Mail    Suavrr    RE^-^.Ls    Support  effectiveness  is  impaired  because  the  United  Norx.-EquaU  675  respondents. 

TIT  ••Who=i  Who"  I  isxim  for  UN    Chkr-  S%\tes   and   other    nations    reserve    the   right  ^                          '^ 

TDi  RkvSion            ^^^^^  '°*  ^■"-  '-"'^  to  decide  which   disputes   they   will   submit  2.  Do  you  think  that  In  the  next  10  years 

to  tb"  Court's  Jtirlsdlctlon  a  limited  war.  say  on  the  scale  of  the  Korean 

Over  half  of  a  nationwide  cross  section  of  j^  g,;,g  emph.usi^ed  that  the  survey's  find-  conflict.  Is  Ukely? 

prominent   Americans    who    responded    to    a  mefv— the  major  hlehIiKh'.8  of  which  are  out-  Percent 

mall  survey  favor  the  enactment  of  enforc-  ^^^^^    below— should     not    be    regarded    as      Likely. 33 

Ible  world  law  under  a  revised  U.N.  Charter,  neceesarlly  representative  of  the  views  of  all      A  50^-50  poeslblllty _ 45 

according  to  the  findings  of  a  recent  study  prominent  persons  In  Whos  Who;   this  11ml-      Not    likely 15 

conducted  by  Columbia  University's  Bureau  tation  of  the  Inquiry's  results- characteristic      No  opinion   (or  did  not  answer) 7 

of  Applied  Social  Research.  ^^  ^.^^^  opinion  studies  which  U5e  mall  ques-                                                                                   

The  study  of  "Who's  Who"  llstees  also  In-  tloncaires^    Is  attributable  largely  to  the  fact                   Total 100 

tlT^.  ^irnr^I^rlnrX^i^u^^rl^^i   In  '''^'  ''"'  ^"  ^°''  ""'^^  '''^''l '"  ^^'""^  '^'''^'  3    The  following  Statements  refle.n  dlffer- 

favor   a    propocal   for    the   United   Srates   to  tloniiftlres  were  sent  returned  them.  _„,    vlewoointa    about    RussKs    infentlon^ 

grant  compulsory  jurisdiction  to  the  Inter-  sorr.e   principal   results  of   the   .tudy   are  whieh    oS^  of    t^f  i^rS  Tt^temenU    mit 

national  Court  of  Justice,  in  disputes  arising  j     i-^clr.  irl-i  Vs    who    favor    the    EWL    (en-  ^^^^^    °°«    °'    "^*    *^'^*«    statement*    most 

Detween  the  United  States  and  other  coun-  forcible    world   law)    plan   are   by   a:.d    large  closely  approximates  your  own  view? 

tries  over  International  Issues  the  same  people  who  favor  the  World  Court  Percent 

The  study  was  conducted  for  the  Pierce  proposal;  and  individuals  who  oppose  the  The  Soviet  Union  Is  '  bflslcally  api^res- 
Butler.  Jr.  Foundation  for  Education  in  ftr^t  tend  to  oppose  the  second.  slve."  and  Is  likely  to  continue  trying 
World  Law.  E>r.  David  L.  Sills,  the  bureau's  g  Relitlvely  few  Individuals  feel  that  "the  to  bring  more  countries  under  Its  con- 
director  of  research,  announced  the  results  poetical   chances  will   be   at  least  fair"  for          trol  throughout  our  lifetime 78 

of  the  sur\-ey.  ^j^^    world  s    countries    to    reach    agreement  Russia    U    "aggressive    U)diiy."    but    will 

The  Pierce  Butler.  Jr  Foundation  was  on  either  proposal  "within  20  vears  "  probably  stop  trying  to  extend  Its  con- 
founded in  1957  to  "encourage,  through  edii-  chances  ^'^^  ^  ^^^^  countries  aa  the  ye^rs  go 

^tnH-^Vo^^oT^^ti^fr™^^^^  that  the  Communist  countries  might  be  in-          by 16 

kinds  common  Interest  :n  a  peaceful  world  „              ,     .           ^         ^        ^,              ,j     ,          ..•«  The  Soviets  are  "not  reallv  aa-srresaive   " 

^^.^.^^^^t    K„    1 ,  ■■      r^ ,    »v,„    »   , I,  fluenced     towd.rd     enfor  uble     world     law    "If  ^"•'   oovieia   ivro      licn,   reaaiy    «mKrf»tu»c. 

government    by    law.         One    of    the    founda-  ^.                                   ^^     .....   ,                    ^,  hut    nnlv    annear    an    at    times    ntH-  luse 

f«^„,.  „,,^^«.        »     « ^^^      ,.«»,  V,    ,K„  the     noncommitted     Asian-African     nations  ""''   ""'^   appear   so   ai   tunes   ix-t  ,iuhe 

tion  3  purposes  is  to  encourage  research;  the  ^.^ontrlv  favored"  it     mn^t   revsnonrientj,  who  they    fear    attack    from    the    Western 

"world  law  poll"  was  sponsored  by  a  special  ^."^ot     he  ¥^Dlin   r^oTled  tSat  t^e  Com           countries 3 

committee  of  prominent  Americans  consist-  i^^^^^^^ '^^  .Pdefln ite^v"  or  "proSbi?^      No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 3 

ing  of  Harrison  S.  Brown,  professor  of  geo-  "^^'^sts  would     dennitely     or     probably     be                >-              v                                                        

chemlstrr.   California   Institute   of   Technol-  Infl^fn^^'d:  ^^J  of  those  who  oppose  It  re- 

ogy;  Henry  B  Cabot,  president,  board  bf  trus-  P"^^»  }^^^  ^^^  Communists  would    'probably                   '  r^'"'":'": ,     , 

tees.   Boston    Svmphonv  Orchestra:    Norman  ^""^     ^«   Influenced.  4.  Of  the  following  four  statements  about 

Cousins,     editor      the'   Staturday     Review  *    A.':ked    to   Indicate   which  of   three   dlf-  the  best  way  for  the  United  States  to  treat 

Oscar  Hammersteln  11,  librettist-  Rev  Donald  Cerent  views  about  Russia  s  intentions  most  disputes  with  Rus&la.  which  one  comes  cloe- 

Szar.tho  Harrington,   minister     the   Commu-  closeJy   approximated  their  own.   78  percent  est  to  your  own  view? 

nitv  Church  of  New  York;  Paul  G.  Hoffman  °^  ^^  respondent^  chose  the  statement  Percent 

chairman,  HofTman  Specialty  Manufacturing  "The  Soviet  Union  is  basically  aggressive.  The  United  States,  while  avoiding  rUks 

Co.;  Arthur  N   Holcombe    professor  emeritus,  and    Is    likely    to    continue    trying    to    bring  to  national  security,  should  "seek  out 

Harvard    Unlversttv,    chairman,    commission  niora  countries  under  Its  control  throughout  every       opportunity"       to       negotiate 

to  study  the  organization  of  peace;    Arthur  o"r  lifetime"                                                                     with  Russia 29 

L&non.  director,   world   rule   of   law   center,  fOther  statements,  abbreviated  here,  were  Tlie  United  States,  should  remiUn  wlll- 

Duke  University;    the  Honorable  Herbert   H.  "aggressive  today,  but  will  probably  stop  as  ^^K    to    negotiate^  "Insofar    as    Russia 

Lehman;    A.   J.   G.   Priest,   professor   of   law.  the  fears  go  by"  and  "not  really  aggressive.          shows  gixxl  faith" —    43 

University  of    Virginia;    Walter    P.   Reuther,  on!v  appear  so  at   times  for   fear  of  attack  "Oiily  where  U.S.  strength  is  such"  that 

vice  president.   AFt^CIO;    Charles  S.  Rhyne.  from  Western  countries.")  Russia    could    not    hope    to    gain    by 

former  president,  American  Bar  Association;  5    Beliefs  about  the  Imminence  of  a  new  breaking   its  word  should  the   United 

and  Louis  B.  Sohn.  professor  of  law.  Har\-ard  war    are    not    closely    linked    to    vlewp«,)lnt6          States  consider  negotiating 23 

Law  School,  former  Senator  Ralph  Flanders,  about  enforclble  world  law.    Individuals  who  "^^    United    States    should    "avoid   ne- 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  two  samples  think  that  a  major  war  involving  large-scale          gotlatmg"  with  Russia 2 

of   persona  listed   in  the   1968-69  edition   of  tose  ©f  nuclear  weapons   haa  at  least  a  SO-      ^o  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 3 

"Who's   Who   In   America":    One  sample,   of  60  chance   of  occurring  within  the  ne.xt  10 

1.060.  constituting  a  national  cross  section  yeara   were    compared,    on    their    viewpoint*                  Total 100 

of  Who's  'Who  llstees;  the  other,  of  244  per-  toward  the  EWL  plan,  with  resporidents  who  5     Are    there    any   steps    which    you    feel 

■ems,  from  selected  occupations.  think   that  a  new  war  Is  not   likely.     The  should  be  taken,  now  or  within  the  next  5 
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years,    to   "strengthen   the   United   Nations" 
as  an  agency  for  the  prevention  c€  war? 

Percent 

62 

18 


No- 


30 


No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 

Total -   100 

6.  Several  long-range  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  war  have  been  advanced 
In  recent  years  One  plan  is  to  strengthen 
the  International  Court  of  Jtistlce  (the 
World  Court  I  now  at  The  Hague,  and  to 
have  branches  In  different  regions. 

Its  authors  reason  Uiat,  to  rule  out  wiU", 
there  must  be  machinery  to  settle  interna- 
tional disputes  peacefully,  under  law.  Today. 
the  World  Court  cannot  fulfill  this  purpose, 
because  nations  now  decide  voluntarily  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  the-  Court's  Jiu-is- 
dlctlon  — and  few  nations  have  done  so. 

Under  this  propoaal.  particular  nations 
would  agree  to  submit  to  the  Court,  on  a 
compulsory  rather  than  voluntary  basis, 
certain  types  of  serious  disputes — over  inter- 
national, but  not  over  domestic,  matters — 
arising  between  them. 

For  each  situation  below:  Do  you  think 
tb*  United  States  should  or  should  not 
grant  ci>mpul!Kjry  Ji.risdiction  to  the  World 
Court,  over  dispute*  arising  between  the 
United  States  and  the  oUicr  n.iiiou  shown. 
If  that  country  is  prepared  to  do  the  same? 

Over  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  a  NATO  country:  Percent 

Should 65 

Should  not 21 

No  opinion 1* 

Total -— - -   100 

Over  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  a  "noncommitted"  Asian  or  African 
country,  having  no  military  pact  »;'h  either 
tlxa  United  States  or  Ilusslu? 

Percent 

Should W 

Should    not 27 

No  opinion 1*^ 

Total 100 

Over  disputes  between  tlie  United  States 
and  a  Communist  country:  Percent 

Should *4 

.should    not 3'^ 

No  opinion 18 

Total 100 

7  'When  do  you  think  the  practical  chai^ces 
will  be  at  least  fair  thiU  the  different  non- 
Communist  countries  flncUidlng  the  United 
States)  will  be  willing  to  give  the  World 
Court  conipulBory  authority  to  settle  dis- 
putes arising  among  themselves? 

Percewt 

Within  6  years 6 

6  to  20 27 

More  than  20 9 

Probably  never 10 

Impoeslble     to     estimate;      too     many 

factors   Involved 39 

No  opinion   i  and  did  not  answer) 9 

Total 100 

R  'When  do  you  think  the  practical  chances 
will  be  at  least  fair  that  the  different  non- 
Communist  aid  Communist  countries  will  be 
willing  to  grant  the  World  Court  compulsory 
authority  to  settle  disputes  between  them? 

Percent 

Within  5  years 1 

Five  to  20 11 

More  than  20 10 

Probably   never 27 

Impossible  to  estimate;  too  many  factors 

invfjlved 4S 

No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 9 


9.  A  second  long-range  proposal  Is  to  re- 
visa  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  give  the 

UN.  BufiQcient  powers  t-o  Insure  the  security 
of  every  nation  under  a  system  of  enforcl- 
ble world  law. 

The  authors  of  this  plan  reason  that  the 
threat  of  war  cannot  be  overcome  unless 
there  is  both  a  system  of  world  law  and  the 
means  t>  enforce  it. 

8upp<")se  the  larce  majority  of  nations.  In- 
cluding the  Western  and  Communist  coun- 
tries, were  holding  talks  to  consider  estab- 
lishment of  world  law  under  a  new  charter 
and  ways  to  make  It  work. 

For  each  of  the  following,  which  would  you 
feel  the  U.N,  should  and  which  should  It  not 
be  given  the  power  to  do? 

1.  Raise  dependable  revenues  for  mainte- 
nance of  UJ*.  agencies  by  taxation  cf  each 
member  nation. 

Percent 

Should  have  power  to 73 

Should  not 14 

No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 13 


Total- 


Total 100 

2.  Control  exploratlcMi  of  outer  space  and 
prevent  Its  iise  for  military  purposes  by 
nations. 

Percent 

Should  have  power  to 70 

SJiould  not 12 

No  opinion  (did  not  answer) 18 


Total 100 

3.  Decide  dlsptrtes  between  nations,  tn 
UJJ.  courts  of  law  (or  In  the  World  Court. 
The  Hague ) . 

Percent 

StK>i';d  have  power  to 76 

.Should  not 10 

No  opinion   (and  did  not  answeri 14 


em  and  Communist  countries  might  agree 
on  a  system  of  world  law,  incorporating  those 
points  you  marked  "Shotild  '  in  qu^tlon  &? 

Percent 

Within  5  years 2 

5  to  20 22 

More  than   20 21 

Probably  never 14 

Impoesliale   to   estimate;    too  many  fac- 
tors Involved 33 

No  opinion  !  and  did  not  answer) 3 

Total 100 

11.  If  the  noncommitted  Asian- African 
nations  strongly  favored  a  system  of  world 
law,  and  were  willing  to  Join  the  Wett'^rn 
countries  in  establishing  it.  do  you  think 
their  attitude  would  Influence  the  Commu- 
nist countries  toward  acceptance? 

Percen  t 

Yes,  definitely 7 

Yes.    probably 39 

No,  probably  not 42 

No  opinion   land  did  not  answer) 12 

Total 100 

12.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  Government 
should  or  should  not  advance  specific  pro- 
posals to  establish  a  system  of  enforclble 
world  law  at  this  time? 

Percent 

Should 6<J 

Should    not 22 

No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 12 


Total-. 


100 


4.  Have  a  police  force,  to  enforce  the 
Court's  decisions. 

Percent 

Should  have  power  to 68 

Should  not 18 

No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 16 

Total 100 

5  Implement  a  plan  to  achieve  and  en- 
force total  disarmament  of  every  nation 
(except    for    small    arms    carried     by    local 

p>oAice) . 

Per  cm  t 

Should  have  power  to 53 

Should  not 26 

No  c^inion  (and  did  not  answer) 21 


Total-. 


100 


6.  Open    membership    to    the   UJf.    to   all 
nations. 

Percent 

Shotxld  have  power  to ." 69 

Should  not      24 

No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 17 

Total 100 

7.  Abolish  the  veto  within  the  UH. 

Percent 

Should  have  power  to 68 

Should  not 15 

No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 17 


Total. 


100 


TotaL. 


100 


100 


10.    When    do    you    think    the    practical 
ehauicem  will  be  at  leaat  Xalr  that  tlie  Weat- 


Total- 


100 


13.  If  you  answered  "Should"  how  much 
importance  do  you  attach  personally  to 
whether  the  United  State*  actually  does  ad- 
vance such  proposals,  say  within  the  next 
10  years? 

Percent 
It's  essential  for  tixe  United  States  to  do 

this 57 

It's   n  it    essentia',   but   It   is   quite   Im- 

pcwtant 37 

The   United  States  should  do  thia,  but 

it's  not  too  Important 4 

It  doeent  really  make  much  dlffra^nce--       1 
No  answer 1 


8.  Apply  world  law  to  Individuals  as  well 
as  nations. 

Percent 

Should  have  power  to 29 

Should    not ^2 

No  opinion  (and  did  not  answer) 29 


Total 100 

Note — Equals  379  respondents  instead  of 
575  as  In  previoiis  quesUons 

14.  A  typolofry  of  viewpoints  toward  en- 
forcible  v?orld  law:  Obtained  by  combining 
replies  to  questions  9  and  12  as  explained  in 
chapter  III  of  the  report  to  the  Pierce  Butler. 
Jr..  Foundation. 

Percent 

1.  Approve  of  the   enforclble  world   law 

plan 54 

Approve    In   fuU;    favor   all   8   UJJ. 

powers 16 

Approve     with     limitations;     favor 

most  powers 38 

2.  Misconstrue  the  EWL  concept 13 

3.  Express  no  viewpoint  toward  enforc- 

lble world    law 8 

4.  Not   opposed   in  principle,   but   don't 

want     United     States     to     advance 
EWL  proposals  now 17 

5.  Disapprove  t:i  principle 8 

Disapprove  with  exceptions;  re- 
ject  most  powers 6 

Disapprove  In  full;  reject  all  8 
jxjwers 2 

100 


Total 

NoTK. — Equals  575   respondents. 


RUMANIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.   President,   on  the 
eve  of  the  sinmnit  conference  it  is  well 
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to  remember  the  nations  held  captive 
under  Communist  tyranny  whose  strug- 
gle for  freedom  goes  on.  One  of  these 
nations  is  Rumania,  whose  people  today 
commemorate  the  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  proclaimed  on  May  10, 
1877, 

America's  ties  with  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania are  based  on  a  strong  sympathy 
for  their  national  aspirations.  Decades 
of  Communist  rule  have  not  succeeded  in 
crushing  their  hope  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  Communist  oppreSv>ion,  which 
we  firmly  support, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  proclamation  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
naming  May  10.  1960,  as  Rumanian 
Independence  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

'•Proclamation  or  the  State  of  New  York. 
Executive  Chamber.  Albany 

"On  May  10.  1877,  the  people  of  Rumania 
proclaimed  their  Independence  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  confirmed  their  freedom 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  accomplished 
fact  was  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
In  1878.  recognized  by  the  powers  of  Europe 
and  eventually  also  by  our  own  Government. 
"Four  years  later,  also  on  May  10.  Charles  I 
was  crowned  King  of  Rumania, 

"Americans  of  Rumanian  descent  under- 
standably have  a  warm  feeling  for  that  day. 
and  revere  it  both  as  commemoration  of  the 
past  and  as  a  symbol  for  the  future:  Now. 
therefore 

•'I.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim  May 
10,  1960.  as  Rumanian  Independence  Day"  in 
New  York  State,  and  I  urge  cooperation  in 
its  observance.  ' 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  28th  day  of  April  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1960. 

Nelson  A.   Rockefeller. 

By  the  Gcernor; 

William  J.  Ronan, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

Mr,  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  today. 
May  10,  is  celebrated  as  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day 

More  than  17  million  Rumanians  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  nationality 
groups  in  the  Balkans,  These  splendid 
and  courageous  people  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  under  oppressive  alien 
regimes  during  most  of  modern  times. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  were  obliged  to 
struggle  hard  and  fight  continuously  in 
defense  of  their  freedom  throughout 
their  long  history. 

Late  in  the  15th  century  Rumania  was 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  for  centuries  Rumanians  lived 
under  the  rule  of  cruel  Ottoman  sultans. 
For  several  centuries  they  endured  the 
almost  unbearable  yoke  of  these  alien 
rulers,  but  they  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  traditional  national  beliefs  and 
ideals.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury they  had  their  chance  to  attain 
their  goal  of  independence,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War  in 
1856  they  regained  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  autonomy  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Years 
later,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78,  they  again  saw  their  chance 
and  seized  upon  the  occasion  by  declaring 
their   independence   on   May    10.    1877 


This  bold  Initiative  culminated  in  the 
founding  of  the  Rumanian  kingdom 
in  1881. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  present 
fate  of  the  courageous  people  of  Ru- 
mania. Locked  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
of  Communist  tyranny,  they  stand  de- 
prived of  the  great  gift  of  freedom  which 
had  been  won  with  their  blood  and  sac- 
rifice. On  this,  the  day  of  commemora- 
tion in  the  sacred  history  of  their  liberty, 
let  us  pledge  never  to  forget  the  plight 
of  the  Rumanian  people  so  long  as  the 
gates  of  oppression  are  closed  upon  them. 
Indeed,  let  us  renew  our  pledge  and  our 
efTorta  to  work  for  the  ultimate  deliver- 
ance which  they  yearn  for  and  which 
they  50  richly  deserve, 

Mr,  BEALL.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  brief  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  on  the  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  which  is  being  commem- 
orated today.  May  10, 

Thare  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Beall 

On  May  10.  1881.  King  Carol  was  crowned 
King  of  United  Rumania,  and  since  that 
time  May  10  has  been  observed  as  the  day 
of  th«  founding  of  the  Rumanian  king- 
dom. Or   Rumanian   Independence   Day, 

Aftef  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Rtimanian  people  regained  their  auton- 
omy ^Ith  the  guarantee  of  sovereignty  by 
the  g»eat  powers  of  Europe,  But  the  In- 
dependence of  the  nation  was  comparatively 
short  lived;  Rumsmla  came  under  the  Com- 
muni-sts.  and  today  17  million  Rumanians 
live  li>  their  homeland  under  Communist 
totaltttarian  rule.  This  day  Is  observed  by 
Rumanians  throughout  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially by  Rumanians  living  In  America,  but 
It  is  aot  observed  In  Rumania  itself.  The 
Communist  rtilers  of  that  country  have  for- 
bidden any  public  observance  of  this  his- 
toric date  which  is  so  important  In  the 
hearts  of  Rumanians,  This  Is  part  of  the 
Commjunlst  plan  to  extinguish  freedom, 

Howtever.  the  Communist  rule  cannot  ex- 
tinguish the  observance  of  this  day  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Rumanian  people. 
Despite  Communist  repression,  the  Ruman- 
ian p<jople's  resolute  courage  and  steadfast 
faith  In  freedom  continues  unbroken. 

Our  Nation  Is  proud  of  the  many  p>ersons 
of  Rumanian  descent  among  Its  population. 
They  have  contributed  substantially  to  our 
culture  and  Industry,  and  are  among  our 
mo6t  eesjxjnsible  citizens. 

Let  us  here  in  the  Senate — and  all  Amer- 
icans—^renew  the  historic  bonds  of  friend- 
ship with  the  liberty-loving  Rumanian  peo- 
ple, aod  pray  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  the  people  of  that  nation  may  Etgaln 
live  in  freedom  and  independence, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr  President,  the 
American  people  have  rever  forgotten 
the  countries  which  lie  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Their  tragic  slavery  under 
Communist  domination  stirs  the  moral 
conscience  of  all  Americans,  Today, 
marks  the  independence  day  of  once  free 
Rumania. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  all  Americans  of  Ru- 
manian descent  and  the  Rumanians  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  observing  the 
anniviersary  of  Rumanian  independence 
which  was  won  on  May  10,  1877, 

Today,  the  proud  people  of  this  tragic 
land  live  under  the  crushing  burden  of 
Soviet  nile.     The  Red  tyranny  is  op- 


pressive and  cruel,  but  we  know  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  national  pride 
still  glows  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizenry. 
Continued  passive  resistance  to  Com- 
munist objectives  is  acknowledged  even 
by  the  oppressors. 

On  this  occasion,  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  sturdiness  of  Rumanian 
patriots  who  stand  steadfast  for  inde- 
pendence, and  although  they  cannot 
openly  commemorate  this  anniversay, 
we  know  their  hearts  are  filled  with  de- 
votion and  love  for  their  past  liberties. 

Let  us  assume  the  Rumanian  people 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  and  that  our 
prayer  is  the  hope  that  not  in  the  too- 
far-distant  future,  Rumanians  will  again 
be  privileged  to  openly  observe  their  day 
of  indep>endence  and  will  be  free  from 
Communist  domination. 


BIRTHDAYS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
EMANUEL  CELLER  AND  JOHN  TA- 
BER  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  others  of  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  birthdays  of  Eman- 
uel Celler,  of  New  York,  and  John 
Taber.  of  New  York,  respectively,  our 
semor  Democrat  and  Rt^publican  in  the 
New  York  State  congressional  delega- 
tion. The  depth  of  my  affection  for 
these  men  has  been  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  my  congressional  career. 

Emanuel  Celler,  though  of  the  other 
party  from  mine,  has  jomed  with  me 
and  I  with  him  in  many  struggles  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  especially  for 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  His  de- 
votion to  the  best  possible  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel,  and 
the  great  meaning  of  that  objective  to 
.so  many  of  our  people  in  New  York,  are 
very  well  known.  I  pay  him  the  lughest 
tribute  today  for  the  many  years  of 
honorable  service,  in  which  he  has 
fought  many  fights  so  worthwhile  for 
our  country,  no  matter  what  might 
be  our  differences  on  p>olicy  which  have 
arisen  m  the  interim. 

As  to  Mr,  John  Taber,  there  are  few 
who  are  as  useful  to  our  country.  At  his 
present  ripe  age  of  80,  his  keen  sense 
of  protection  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  country  is  legendary  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  indeed,  in  the 
United  States.  Our  Nation  owes  him  a 
CTeat  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  hope  no 
one  will  be  confused  by  particular  ques- 
tions of  policy  when  they  are  compared 
to  the  enormous  service  John  Taber  has 
rendered  to  our  country'  as  a  watchdog 
of  the  Treasury,  I  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  warmth  of  personality  of  Mr.  Taber. 
whose  friendship  I  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing all  the  years  since  I  first  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
ident.  like  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I,  too,  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years, 
and  among  my  most  precious  memories 
are  my  associations  over  there  I  wish 
to  applaud  and  associate  myself  with  the 
tribute  the  Senator  has  paid  to  his  col- 
league from  New  York.  Mr  Celler.  He 
is  an  enlightened  legislator  and  a  dili- 
gent Member  of  Congress.  He  is  always 
affable  and  fair  and  considerate  of  those 
with  whom  he  may  disagree.    I  am  very 


proud  of  his  friendship  and  of  the  op- 
portunity I  have  had  to  work  with  him 
on  various  matters  since  I  have  come  to 
the  Senate, 

I  would  not  want  the  record  to  be 
closed  without  paying  tribute  to  my 
friend  John  Taber,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  man  in  government  who  has 
worked  more  insistently  and  diligently 
and  determinedly  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money  than  has  John  Taber.  I  have  not 
always  shared  the  viewpoint  he  has  ex- 
pressed ir.  conference  committees  and  in 
subcomm  ttees  and  on  the  fioor.  but  I 
have  alw£.ys  known  that  he  is  an  honest 
man  and  that  he  believes  in  the  view- 
point he  expresses.  He  never  pulls 
punches,  and  he  always  exercises  a  good 
influence  on  Congress.  I  am  happy  that 
he  has  b««n  privileged  to  serve  a  ^reat 
State  in  a  great  body.  The  people  of 
America  have  beneflt<,d  from  that  serv- 
ice. Therefore  I  join  m  witching  him  a 
happy  birthday,  and  expre.ss  the  hope 
that  he  \nU  enjoy  many  more, 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  am  very 
graU-ful  to  the  majority  leader.  New 
York  State  can  be  justly  proud  of  these 
two  men  when  they  rate  the  kind  of 
tribute  which  has  just  been  paid  them 
by  the  distmguished  majority  leader. 


RUSSIAN  ESPIONAGE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KRUSKA  Mr  President,  there 
Is  a  great  uproar  around  the  world  at  the 
discoverj  that  the  Armed  Farces  defend- 
ing the  free  world  against  the  on.slaupht 
of  Communist  tyranny  employ  espionage 
as  p>art  of  this  defense. 

The  F^  dictator,  Nikita  S,  Khru- 
shchev, expresses  a  great  moral  distress 
at  this  discovery.  Some  of  our  allies  pro- 
fess to  be  dismayed  that  we  u.se  intelli- 
gence a.i  ents  to  gather  intelligence  re- 
garding the  plans  of  an  enemy  who  has 
brayed  out  that  he  intends  to  "bury  us," 

It  Is  cot  for  me  at  this  tune  to  dwell 
on  what  is  presently  occurring  in  this 
area,  bu:  I  should  like  to  explore  what 
the  headwaters  of  this  problem  really 
are.  and  to  relate  .some  of  the  disclosures 
and  reports  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committ<?e  which  have  been  recorded 
through  the  years,  and  which  are  well 
documer.ted. 

Where  are  the  headwaters  of  this 
problem  Mr,  President?  The  answer  to 
that  question  has  been  overflowing  into 
the  reco  -d  all  over  the  world  for  the  past 
43  years.  Let  me  give  a  few  summaries 
from  th.it  record. 

I  quote  first  from  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
of  Marc^  22.  1954,  on  "Activities  of  U.S. 
Citizens  Employed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions": 

On  De<:eniber  13.  1917.  Uenln's  handful  of 
BolshevllLs.  who  had  Just  seized  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  appropriated  2  million  ru- 
bles for  'he  needs  of  the  revolutionary  inter- 
nationalist movement.  Here  Is  the  language 
of  the  olBclal  ordinance  as  published  In  the 
Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  Peas- 
ant* Go.-ernment,  December  13,  1917,  and 
fumlshe<l  to  the  SenaXe  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  Secretary  of  State  Ghaxlea 
Evans  Highes: 

"The  : Soviet  of  Peoples  ComirUAsars  con- 
siders It  neceasary  to  comes  forth  with  aU 


aid.  Including  financial  aid.  to  the  assistance 
of  the  left.  International  wing  of  the  work- 
ers movement  of  all  countries,  entirely  re- 
^rdless  whether  those  countries  are  at  war 
with  Russia,  or  In  an  alliance,  or  whether 
they  retain  their  neutrality." 

This  was  the  original  declaration  of  revo- 
lution against  the  civilized  governments  of 
the  world.  It  was  an  ofBclal  statement.  It 
was  Implemented  also  by  Moscow-Inspired 
revolutlonan'  activity  on  every  continent  of 
the  globe. 

In  1920.  Woodrow  Wilsons  Secretary  of 
State,  Balnbrldge  Colby,  looked  at  the  plain 
facts  of  Communist  activity,  which  were  vis- 
ible everywhere  then,  as  they  are  now.  and 
arrived  at  this  conclusion; 

"The  existing  regime  In  Russia  Is  based 
upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of 
honor  and  good  faith,  •  •  •  The  responsible 
leaders  of  the  regime  have  frequently  and 
openly  ix>asted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign 
agreements  and  undertakings  with  foreign 
powers  while  not  having  the  slightest  In- 
tention of  observing  such  tmdertaklngs  or 
carrying  out  such  agreements, 

"They  have  made  It  quite  plain  that  they 
intend  to  use  every  means.  Including,  of 
course,  diplomatic  agencies,  to  promote  such 
revolutionary  movements  in  other  countries, 
"Inevitably,  therefore,  the  diplomatic  6er%-- 
Ice  of  the  Bolshevist  Government  would  be- 
come a  channel  for  Intrlgnies  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  revolt  against  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  countries,  with  which  It  was  at 
peace." 

In  1921,  the  British  Government  granted 
de  facto  recognition  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  trade  agreement  The 
agreement  provided  for  the  prohibition  of 
Bolshevik  propaganda  to  Great  Britain. 
Only  2  short  years  later,  Britain  tlireatened 
to  terminate  that  agreement  because  So- 
viet agents  were  spreading  nntl-Brltlsh 
propaganda  In  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and 
India. 

In  1924.  regardless  of  what  had  already 
happened.  Britain  granted  the  U.S.S.R.  de 
Jure  recognition.  Three  years  later  it  ter- 
minated both  the  trade  agreement  and  rec- 
ognition because  the  Soviet  diplomatic  serv- 
ice In  Great  Britain  was  acting  as  a  "chan- 
nel for  intngues  and  the  propaganda  of  re- 
volt," precisely  as  our  American  Secretary  of 
State  had  predicted  7  years  before  ("Trends 
in  Russian  Foreign  Policy",  pp.  5.  7.  8.  10). 
In  1924,  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  estab- 
lished "normal"  diplomatic  relations.  Under 
the  treaty  each  country  was  to  refrain  from 
spreading  propB,ganda  against  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  other.  Three  years  later  China 
broke  oil  relations  because  the  Soviet  diplo- 
matic service,  once  more  was  acting  as  a 
channel  for  Intrigues  and  the  propaganda  of 
revolt  I  Ibid,,  pp  8.  10.  IIK 

In  1924.  Mexico  recognized  the  USSR 
In  1930.  Mexico  withdrew  that  recognition 
(Ibid,,  pp.  9,  11). 

In  1926  Uruguay  recognized  the  TJ.SSR. 
In  1935,  Urxiguny  withdrew  that  recogni- 
tion, charging  Communist  activity  in  Uru- 
guay and  elsewhere  in  South  America  (Ibid.. 
pp.  9.  15). 

Despite  this  record  of  Soviet  perfidy, 
the  United  States  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Soviet  Government  in 
1933  after  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  Maxim 
Litvinov.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  in 
which  Litvinov  pledged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would : 

(1)  respect  the  United  States  and  refrain 
from  Interference  in  the  internal  afTairs  of 
the  United  States  or  Its  t«Tttorles  or  pos- 
sessions, 

(3)  refrain  from  any  propaganda,  or  acts 
to  disturb  the  tranqullUty,  prosperity,  order 
or  security  of  the  United  Statea, 

(3)  prevent  the  formation  of  any  group 
on  Soviet  soil,  which  ha«  the  aim  of  over- 


throwing the  political  or  social  order  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  first  agreement  the  Soviet 
L^nion  ever  signed  with  the  United 
States.  It  was  violating  the  agreement 
at  the  very  moment  that  Litivinov  was 
putting  his  signature  to  it,  it  hais  never 
ceased  to  violate  this  agreement,  and  it  is 
still  violating  this  agreement  today,  27 
years  after  it  was  signed. 

Now  I  will  continue  with  excerpts  from 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  doc- 
ument on  "Soviet  Political  Agreements 
and  Results." 

In  1946  the  Soviet  Government  was  still 
our  ally,  in  the  war  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  In  September 
of  that  year,  Igor  Gnusenko,  a  Soviet  diplo- 
mat, went  to  the  Canadian  Government  with 
documents  which  caxised  an  immediate  In- 
vestigation by  a  specially  appointed  Cana- 
dian Royal  Commission.  When  that  investi- 
gation was  concluded,  the  Royal  Commission 
found : 

"There  exists  In  Canada  a  fifth  column 
organized  and  directed  by  Russian  agents  In 
Canada  and  In  Russia"  (the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  p,  685). 

"Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy at  Ottawa  were  actively  engaged  in 
Inadmissible  espionage  activities"  (ibid.,  p. 
G86). 

The  Royal  Commission  also  stated : 

"So  far  as  the  evidence  discloses,  the  first 
head  of  the  Military  Intelligence  espionage 
system  In  Canada  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Soviet  Minister  was  Sergei  N,  Koudrlavtzev, 
whose  official  title  was  First  Secretary  of  the 
Legation   [later  Embassy]"  (ibid,,  p.  15). 

"Major  Sokolov,  on  his  arrival  in  Ottawa 
in  1942.  began  to  reform  the  previous  organi- 
zation, and  was  directed  by  Molier,  who  has 
been  identified  as  one  Mlkhallev,  an  official 
of  the  Soviet  Consulate  in  New  York  who 
came  to  Canada  for  that  purpose"  (ibid,,  p. 
15), 

On  October  28,  1&53,  Ismail  Ege,  for- 
mer chief  of  the  Fourth  Section  of  So- 
viet Military  Intelligence,  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  He  testified  that 
the  General  Staff  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  used  interna- 
tional bodies  to  conduct  espionage.  He 
proved  his  point  by  showing  that  Sergei 
Koudrlavtzev,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
Red  spy  apparatus  in  Canada,  later 
joined  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  us  also  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  Judith  Coplon's  espionage  partner, 
Valentin  Gubitchev.  was  attached  to  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  was  caught  redhanded,  in  company 
with  Coplon  herself,  and  found  guilty, 
but  the  U.S.  Government  returned  him 
to  the  Soviet  Union  instead  of  sending 
him  to  prison. 

On  May  12.  1949,  Kirill  Mikhailovich 
Alexesv,  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Mexico,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  'all  responsible  workers 
of  a  Soviet  Embassy  are  members  of  the 
secret  intelligence  service  of  the  Soviet 
Government." 

In  1951  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
Filipino  Activities  of  the  Philippine 
Government  found  that  "the  Communist 
Party  is  the  vanguard  of  the  Soviet 
Union  here;  its  border  patrol  on  Filipino 
shores." 

In  1955.  an  Australian  Royal  Commis- 
sion found  that  there  had  been  operating 
out  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Canberra. 
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a  Soviet  spy  apparatus  of  the  same  kind 
that  was  discovered  in  Canada.  Vlad- 
imir Petrov,  the  defector  from  the  em- 
bassy who  uncovered  this  apparatus, 
made  a  memorable  statement  about  his 
country's  espionage  activities.  Here  is 
what  he  said — as  quoted  in  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  Annual  Report 
for  1957: 

Espionage  Is  a  distinct  and  principal  Soviet 
lndu.stry.  This  must  be  so;  because  the  So- 
viet Union,  alone  ol  all  the  great  powers. 
regards  Itself  m  being  In  a  continuous  and 
chronic  state  of  covert  warfare  with  the 
whole  world  outside  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist empire  And  conspiratorial  tech- 
niques are  natural  to  a  regime  that  seized 
power  and  maintains  power  by  conspiratorial 
methods.  Soviet  espionage  has  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  by  such  methods,  especially  against 
friendly  and  unsuspecting  countries. 

I  read  now  from  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  publication,  "Soviet  Po- 
litical Agreements  and  Results."  a  staff 
study  published  in   1959: 

May  10.  1948:  Costa  Rica  broke  relations 
with  the  UflS.R  .  because  the  Costa  Rlc.in 
Communist  Party  with  the  help  of  Interna- 
tional communism  had  taken  control  of  the 
government,  which  provoked  a  civil  war. 

The  same  document  tells  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Brazil.  Chile.  Cuba,  Venezuela. 
Israeli.  Australia,  Guatemala,  and  Ir.^q 
have  all  suspended  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  USSR,  since  World  War  11. 
The  same  document  tells  us  that : 

The  Canadian  CJovernment  ordered  home 
O.  F.  Popov.  Second  Secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  because  he  was  engaged  In 
espionage. 

The  United  Nations  ordered  home  Vlknor 
Invanovlch  Petrov,  a  Russian  employee  of 
Its  Secretariat,  because  he  was  engaged  In 
espionage 

Last  summer.  Alexander  Urevitch 
Kaznachoev  fled  from  his  post  in  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Rangoon  and  took 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy.  He  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  main  occupa- 
tion of  all  the  Soviet  Embassy  staff— in 
Rangoon — is  to  spy. 

Kaznachoev  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee on  December  14.  1959.  to  tell 
of  his  espionage  activities  under  the 
orders  of  the  Kremlin.  He  told  us  that 
his  espionage  chief  in  Rangoon  was  Ivan 
Vozsiy.  who  ma5queraded  as  First  Secre- 
tary of  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  knows  more 
about  this  subject  than  any  man  in  the 
United  States,  summarized  the  story  in 
a  speech  made  before  the  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on 
June  16,  1959,  as  follows: 

As  the  No  1  target  of  worldwide  commu- 
nism, the  United  States  Is  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  Soviet  espionage  Soviet  defectors  ;ire 
unanimous  in  stating  that  between  70  and 
80  percent  of  Russian  officials  in  the  United 
States  are  members  of  the  Red  Intelligence 
Services  The  Importance  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  currently  attaching  to  the  value  of  these 
Intelligence  agents  is  vividly  borne  out  by  tile 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet  diplo- 
matic personnel  assigned  to  the  United 
States.  In  May.  1954.  there  were  212  Soviet 
officials  In  the  United  States  F\ve  years 
later  that  number  has  Increased  to  313.  or  an 
Increase  of  almost  50  percent 

Soviet  espionage  activities  in  this  country 
e.xpose  the  fallacy  of  so-called  peaceful  co- 
existence in  recent  years,  pseudo  appeals  for 
peace  by  Communists  have  been  more  than 


matched  by  intensified  Communist  espionage 
efforts  In  the  United  States.  Using  black- 
mail, bribery,  and  similar  techniques.  Com- 
munist agents,  many  with  diplomatic  Im- 
munity, are  stepping  up  their  efforts  to 
obtain  our  military,  scientlflc,  and  indus- 
trial secrets  for  use  against  us. 

Mr.  Hoover  intently  analyzed  the  17th 
National  Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.,  which  was  held  in  E>ecem- 
ber  1959.  The  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  published  his  tindings. 
Here  is  a  part  of  what  he  said: 

The  party  will  remain  In  the  future — as 
it  has  been  In  the  past— an  obedient  slave 
of  Moscow.  No  new  personalities  were 
brought  into  the  party's  top  leadership. 
Ratljer,  leadership  Is  today  exercised  by  the 
sam»  corps  of  hardened,  disciplined,  veteran 
Conjmunlstfi  who  feel  that  Moscow  repre- 
sent* the  final  goal  of  all  of  mankind's  hopes. 
So-called  rlghtwlng  Communists  are  not  rep- 
resented They  have  either  voluntarily  re- 
signed in  complete  disillusionment  or  been 
coldbloodedly    purged. 

TUe  Conununist  conspiracy  In  America  to- 
day Is  led  by  a  man  who  has  openly  boasted 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  up  arms  and  fight 
to  overthrow  our  form  of  Government.  Hall 
was  convicted  in  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  In  1934. 
In  oonnectlon  with  a  riot  there  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  During  his  trial  he  testified  as 
follows : 

"Question.  But  you  would  prefer  the  Rus- 
sians—you would  prefer  to  be  In  Russia? 

"Answer.  I  prefer  America  with  a  Soviet 
Government. 

"Question  And  you  are  willing  to  fight  and 
overthrow   this  Government? 

"Answer.  Absolutely. 

•  Question.  And  you  are  willing  to  take  up 
armi  and  overthrow  the  constituted  authori- 
ties? 

"Answer.  When  the  time  comes.  'Yes'" 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  summoned 
Hall  to  the  witness  stand  and  read  him 
the  words  I  have  just  quoted  to  you  and 
gave  him  opportunity  to  disavow  them. 
He  refused  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
we  not  lose  our  heads  at  the  revelation 
that  the  free  world  uses  espionage  to 
defend  itself. 

Let  us  look  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
stream. 

Let  us  remember  the  words  of  the 
Communist  manifesto: 

Tl^e  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
view*  and  alms.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social 
conditions. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  FORUM 
TO  EXPLORE  THE  NATURE  OF 
PEACE  IN  THE  COMING  YEARS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  rather 
unufcual  seminar  which  is  to  be  held  here 
in  Washington  tomorrow  night.  It  will 
be  Qosponsored  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  and  the  American  University, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Service  Lounge  on  the  Ameri- 
can University  campus,  Ma.ssachusetts 
and  Nebraska  Avenues  NW.,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  11.  at  8  p.m. 

Participating  in  the  seminar  will  be  a 
group  of  distinguished  experts  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Redefinition  of  Peace." 
Dr.  Btefan  Possony,  professor  of  govern- 


ment at  Georgetown  University,  will  dis- 
cuss "The  Commuiust  Requirements  for 
Peace."  Dr.  William  Yandell  Elliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  will  speak  on  the 
subject  "Our  National  Peace  Policy  " 
Dr.  Bonaro  Overstreet.  the  coauthor  of  a 
recent  bestselling  book  on  communism, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  tnp  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  speak  about  "New 
Ways  to  an  American  Contribution  to 
Peace."  The  moderator  for  the  forum 
will  be  a  distinguished  former  Member 
of  this  body,  Hon  Homer  Ferguson,  who 
now  serves  as  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  all  who  can  do  so 
to  attend  this  interesting  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  peace  in  the  years  ahead. 
Fresh  and  imaginative  thinking  on  this 
topic  is  of  supreme  importance  as  we 
approach  the  summit  conference  and  the 
crises  which  must  inevitably  lie  ahead, 
and  I  am  confident  much  food  for 
thought  Will  emerge  from  this  seminar. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  which 
has  long  pioneered  in  this  vital  field,  is 
the  oldest  peace  society  in  America.  Its 
cosponsorship  of  this  forum  is  in  keeping 
with  the  high  traditions  and  leadership 
of  the  society,  and  I  hope  many  people 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
represented  by  this  forum 


WRUL  BROADCASTS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  point<»d  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  Cuba  s  lack  of  a  free 
press  had  made  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Cuban  people  to  get  the  facta 
about  what  Is  happening  in  their  home- 
land I  stated  that  in  view  of  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  embark  on  a  truth  campaign 
which  will  bring  our  side  of  the  story  to 
Cuba. 

Since  making  that  statement  on  the 
floor,  I  have  been  advised  that  station 
WRUL,  the  international  broadcasting 
station,  has  launched  a  series  of  truth 
programs  for  Cuba,  in  an  effort  to  pierce 
the  curtain  of  censorship  drawn  by  the 
Castro  government  over  all  pre.ss,  radio, 
and  television  in  Cuba. 

According  to  information  which  has 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  station, 
WRUL  recently  began  a  series  of 
nightly — Monday  through  Friday — 
broadcasts  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
Cuban  exiles  who  have  banded  together 
in  Miami  to  create  a  program  series 
called  Por  Cuba  y  Para  Cuba — On  Be- 
half of  Cuba  and  For  Cuba.  These 
Spanish-language  programs  are  broad- 
cast from  9  to  9:30  p.m..  est.,  on  the 
shortwave  19  meter  band  at  15.38  mega- 
cycles and  on  the  25  meter  band  at  11.83 
megacycles,  over  radio  beams  directed 
across  Cuba. 

The  director  of  the  program  series  is 
Andres  Vargas-Gomez,  the  forrrter  Cuban 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in 
Europe,  who  last  month  resigned  in  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland,  after  rejecting  the 
Castro  administration  as  Communist  in- 
spired. 

The  programs  feature  the  voices  of 
two  brothers  Pedro  and  Rene  Leyva.  both 
of  whom  worked  on  the  Castro-con- 
fiscated   Havana    newspaper    Advance. 
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Pedro.  32.  had  been  a  columnist  for  that 
newspaper.  Rene,  46.  was  news  editor, 
before  both  were  exiled  by  Dr.  Castro. 

Each  day,  Mr.  Vargas-Gomez  and  his 
staff  cull  from  Cuban  newspapers  flown 
to  Mia  Til  items  which  they  know  to  be 
propaginda  The  programs'  producers 
compaie  these  items  with  the  verified 
facts  and  with  reports  from  friends  in- 
side Cuba  who  smuggle  information  into 
the  "Pf  ra  Cuba"  headquarters  in  Miami 
The  programs  are  then  recorded  in  a 
secret  .studio  in  Miami,  and  are  relayed 
to  the  V^TIUL  studio.^  in  New  York  City. 
They  are  then  edited  and  played  back  at 
9  p.m.  over  the  .station's  powerful  short- 
wave t-ansmitters  in  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Indication  of  the  impact  of  these 
broadcasts  is  evidenced  by  Castro's  re- 
cent comments  against  them  over 
Havan.i  radio  In  addition,  letters  from 
Cuban  listeners,  testifying  to  a  growing 
audience  for  these  programs,  are  begin- 
ning t(  flow  into  the  WRUI.  offices. 

Beaiiing  the  truth  to  people  who  are 
denied  access  to  it  by  goveiTiment  cen- 
sorship is  an  old  stor>'  to  this  25-year- 
old  station,  which  has  become  known  as 
The  Voice  of  Freedom 

As  fir  back  as  1940,  WRUL  was  offi- 
cially credited  with  being  instrumental 
in  saving  900  merchant  ships  from  Nazi 
capture. 

At  that  time  the  station,  which  has  al- 
ways had  an  extensive  audience  aboard 
ships  8t  sea,  broadcast  to  the  Norwegian 
shipping  fleet  repeated  warnings  not  to 
return  to  their  Nazi-occupied  home 
ports 

In  1  )41,  this  pioneer  international  sta- 
tion f-:>d  information  behind  the  Nazi 
lines  1-ito  the  Balkans,  with  a  view  to- 
ward f.ldlng  democratic  resistance  units 
in  Yugoslavia  to  spread  truth  to  offset 
Nazi  p  -opaganda. 

Following  World  War  II,  WRUL  aimed 
programs  at  Italy,  as  part  of  a  success- 
ful effart  to  keep  Italy  from  going  Com- 
munist in  a  critical  national  election. 

Mo.n  recently.  WRUL  was  effective  in 
broadcasting  to  Latin  America  the  truth 
about  the  Communist-inspired  riots  dur- 
ing the  tour  of  Vice  President  Nixon. 

WRUL  was  established  in  1935  by 
Walter  S.  Lemon,  president  of  the  sta- 
tion. :ia  a  world  radio  university  dedi- 
cated to  the  idea  that  a  private  broad- 
casting station  could  disseminate  educa- 
tion lo  remote  areas  of  the  world  by 
radio. 

Approval  of  the  sale  of  WRUL  to  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.,  of  New- 
York,  is  pending  before  the  Federal 
Comniunications  Commission.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting  Co.  now  operates 
the  following  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions: WNEW  and  WNEW-TV,  New 
York  City:  WIP.  PhUadelphia;  WHK. 
Cleve  and;  WTTG,  Washmgton;  WTVH. 
Peoriii:  and  KOVR,  Sacramento-Stock- 
ton. Cahf. 

WRUL  regularly  beams.  7  days  a  week, 
to  ai:  of  Latin  America,  includmg  the 
Caribbean,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  to  West- 
ern i:urope  and  Africa.  Programs  are 
broaccast  in  Elnglish,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese. Norwegian,  and  Swedish. 

Mr  President.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the   attention  of  the 


Senate  to  WRUL's  important  new  pro- 
gram, which  should  be  helpful  in  con- 
nection with  projecting  to  the  Cuban 
people  the  true  story  about  the  Cuban 
situation. 


TWENTY-FIPIH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRAIION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  will 
celebrate  its  25th  anniversary  on 
Wednesday,  May  11.  1960.  This  is  truly 
a  great  occasion  for  a  Government  pro- 
gram which  has  become  a  symbol  of 
rural  progress.  Almost  5  million  farm 
families  throughout  our  Nation  enjoy  the 
benefits  and  accomplishments  realized 
under  the  REA.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  enthusia.sm  that  I  join  in  paying 
tribute,  during  this  silver  jubilee,  to  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  constructive 
programs  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  local  rural  electric 
systems,  authorized  by  the  REA  Act  of 
1935,  are  local  organizations  that  build 
powcrlines  and  provide  electric  service 
to  farmers  and  rural  areas.  They  are 
usually  owned  by  the  local  people  they 
serve;  and.  as  a  result,  they  are  inde- 
pendent business  organizations.  Capital 
is  borrowed  from  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  these  interest- 
beariiig  loans  are  repaid  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  regular  schedule  Approxi- 
mately $4  billion  of  loans  to  local  sys- 
tems have  been  approved  by  REA;  and 
the  repayment  record  is  outstanding.  As 
of  December  1.  1959.  more  than  $823 
million  in  principal  had  been  repaid,  and 
approximately  $397  million  in  interest 
had  been  paid. 

The  local  system  obtains  its  electricity 
for  resale  to  farmers  from  private  power 
companies,  Federal  agencies,  and  other 
suppliers.  The  purchase  of  electric 
energy  by  the  REA  has  increased  from 
300  million  kilowatt-hours  in  fiscal  year 
1940  to  more  than  21  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1958. 

Today.  96  percent  of  our  farms  have 
electricity,  and  the  average  farm  uses 
more  than  343  kilowatt -hours  a  month. 
Only  10  percent  of  our  farms  had  elec- 
tricity when  the  REA  Act  was  passed  in 
1935  ;  but  today  more  than  one-half  of  all 
farms  which  have  electricity  are  sei-ved 
by  the  REA.  Our  American  agriculture 
has  actually  been  converted  from  the 
"dark  ages"  of  1935,  when  fewer  than 
11  percent  of  our  farms  had  electricity, 
to  the  brighter  years  of  today,  when  al- 
most all  farms  are  being  served  in  this 
way.  The  REA  repoi-ts  that  there  are 
more  than  450  ways  to  use  electricity  on 
fai-ms. 

In  the  case  of  oui'  own  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, only  2.802  farms  had  electricity  in 
1935.  In  1959,  191.900  farms  had  this 
service,  and  78.3  percent  were  served  by 
the  REA.  We  now  have  53.512  miles  of 
f>owerlines.  Consumption  per  farm  has 
increased  from  40  kilowatt-hours  in 
1941.  and  95  kilowatt-hours  in  1950,  to 
over  207  kilowatt-hours  in  1958.  This 
illustrates  the  increased  use  of  electrical 
equipment  on  farms  and  in  the  home. 
The  REA  has  given  our  farmers  new 
hope  and  a  better  way  of  life.     It  has 


given  added  strength  to  our  farm  econ- 
omy and  our  national  economy. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  given  tlie  new  job  of  supervis- 
ing rural  telephone  programs.  This  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1949.  The 
rural  telephone  program  has  the  same 
basic  features  as  does  the  REA  program. 
Both  are  lending  programs  which  require 
that  the  borrower  repay  principal  and 
interest  within  an  agreed  period  of  time. 
We  are  proud  of  the  record  which  has 
been  established  for  repayment  of  tele- 
phone loans  in  Mississippi.  These  pro- 
grams are  sound,  and  they  afford  to  our 
rural  ix)pulation  a  great  service  which 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  REA. 

Mr.  President,  the  relationship  be- 
tween private  utilities  and  the  REA  in 
Mississippi  has  been  good.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion; but,  as  a  whole,  these  differences 
have  been  resolved.  It  is  most  encourag- 
ing that  the  objective  and  the  ultimate 
aim  of  both  the  REA  and  the  pri- 
vate utilities  in  my  State  have  been  to 
give  the  best  possible  service  to  their 
customers. 

I  am  exceptionally  proud  of  the  REA 
systems  operating  in  Mississippi.  Here 
will  be  found  dedicated  managers  and 
employees  of  outstanding  ability  and 
leiidership.  Their  primary  purpose  is  to 
serve  farmers.  Their  foresight  and  their 
determination  have  been  responsible  for 
the  record  of  progress  made  in  rural 
electrification. 

Mr  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
point  out  that  these  outstanding  mem- 
bers  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
REA  serve  without  compensation.  They 
have  given  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
ability,  and  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  of  this  program. 
They  have  furnished  guidance,  direction, 
and  sound  business  judgment  in  the 
operation  of  the  local  systems. 

As  an  example  of  the  record  of  prog- 
ress made  by  the  REA,  I  point  with  pride 
to  the  East  Mississippi  EHectric  Power 
Association,  which  has  served  my  own 
home  county  since  1939.  It  organized 
with  a  total  of  342  members  and  with 
30  miles  of  line.  5  employees,  a  plant  in- 
vestment of  $40,232.  and  a  total  annual 
payroll  of  $1,412.  In  its  first  year  of 
operation  it  distributed  269.783  kilowatt- 
hours.  As  of  April  1960  the  East  Mis- 
sissippi Electric  Power  Association  has 
3.257  miles  of  line  in  operation,  serves 
12.500  rural  families,  and  distributed 
48,147,346  kilowatt-hours  in  the  past  12 
months.  It  now  has  a  plant  investment 
of  $6  million  and  an  annual  payroll  of 
approximately  $281,000.  This  is  truly 
great  progrei:s.  and  i.^  typical  of  the 
accomplishments  being  made  by  our 
REA  systems  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  the  REA  has  greatly 
changed  the  living  conditions  of  rural 
people,  by  bringing  to  them  such  neces- 
sities as  running  water  sanitary  condi- 
tion.^,  electric  stoves,  electric  heating,  re- 
frigeration, motors  for  farm  labor,  milk- 
ing machines,  and  refrigeration  equip- 
ment for  the  sanitation  of  milk  produc- 
tion and  egg  production.  The  RKA  has 
made  modem  farm  living  a  reality. 
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There  are  many,  many  other  ways  in 
which  electricity  has  lightened  farm 
chores.  In  the  years  ahead  we  shall  see 
new  and  better  electric  machines  come 
to  farms.  Electricity  will  continue  to 
make  a  more  comfortable  and  more 
profitable  way  of  life  for  oiir  farm  peo- 
ple. We  can  anticipate  with  confidence 
that  the  REA  will  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  meeting  the  growing  farm  demands 
for  electricity.  On  this  25th  anniversary 
I  salute  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration for  the  truly  great  contribution 
it  has  made  to  agriculture  and  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  which  has  made 
this  progress  possible. 


USE  OP  OLD   SUPREME   COURT 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  if  there  are  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  have  the  floor  for  morning  busi- 
ness? If  so,  I  shall  yield  the  floor  to 
them.  If  not.  I  wish  to  proceed  on  an- 
other matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  morning  business,  I  tried  to  make 
clear.  I  merely  had  the  3-minute  limi- 
tation in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  rather  casual 
use  of  the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber. 
It  serves  as  a  place  for  parties,  political 
meetings,  banquets,  committee  hearinixs. 
and  every  other  type  of  gathering  any 
Senator  may  wish  to  assemble  there.  On 
inquiry,  I  have  found  that  on  May  28. 
1934.  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 193.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  courtroom  now  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Capitol,  when  vacated  by  the  Court,  and 
the  space  below  it  formerly  a  part  of  the 
courtroom,  shall  be  preserved  and  kept  open 
to  the  public  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

That  resolution,  although  it  could 
have  been  dra^^Ti  a  little  more  tightly,  is 
positive,  and  states  that  the  room  shall 
be  preserved  and  kept  open  to  the  public. 
Certainly,  the  minimum  interpretation 
of  the  intent  of  the  resolution  is  that 
the  room  was  to  be  set  aside,  reserved, 
and  preserved  as  a  shrine. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, this  resolution  has  never  been  re- 
pealed, so  the  use  of  this  room  for  the 
purposes  I  have  described  is  in  violation 
of  the  resolution.  The  Supreme  Court 
vacated  the  chamber  on  June  3,  1935,  to 
occupy  its  new  building,  and  I  imder- 
stand  that  for  years  the  chamber  was 
preserved  and  kept  open  for  the  public 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Senate 
resolution. 

I  speak  partly  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, because,  when  I  first  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
body,  that  was  the  use  for  which  this 
chamber  was  used. 

Apparently,  while  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber was  being  reconstructed,  the  older 
room  was  used,  as  convenience  required, 
and  an  unfortunate  precedent  was  set 


for  the  use  of  the  room  by  Senators  and 
committees. 

I  believe  that  the  old  Suprwne  Court 
chamber  should  be  restored  immediate- 
ly, refurnished,  and  preserved.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  kept  open  to  the 
public  as  provided  in  Senate  Resolution 
193. 

Although  the  room  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  Supreme  Court  chamber,  it 
previously  served  as  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. It  was  in  this  room  that  Thomas 
Jefferson,  our  first  President  to  be  in- 
aug\irated  at  the  Capitol,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  and  took  the  oath  of 
oflice  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
Johin  Marshall.  Many  other  outstand- 
ing events  of  national  Importance  trans- 
pired in  this  room.  The  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Treaty  was  ratified  there  in  Oc- 
tober of  1803.  The  Senate  occupied  the 
chamber  during  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War.  It  was  here  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  read;  and 
many  historic  debates  by  true  statesmen 
of  our  country  have  taken  place  within 
the  walls  of  this  room. 

It  was  primarily  In  that  room  that 
Clay.  Calhoun,  and  Webster  engaged  in 
their  famous  debates,  sometimes  with 
each  other,  sometimes  with  other  Sena- 
tors. It  was  in  that  room  that  Jefferson 
Davis  first  served  as  a  Senator  from  my 
State.    He  later  served  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  ia  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  the  Supreme  Court  occupied 
the  room  for  some  75  years.  During  this 
time  many  great  judicial  decisions  were 
handed  down  which  have  affected  the 
course  and  growth  of  our  constitutional 
law.  It  was  here  that  the  electoral  com- 
mission in  February  of  1877  pronounced 
the  election  of  Rutherford  Hayes  as 
President  in  the  greatest  Presidential 
contest  we  have  ever  experienced.  Jury 
triaJs  were  held  in  this  room  in  cases 
where  the  Supreme  Court  had  and  rec- 
ognized original  jurisdiction. 

The  chamber  was  designed  by  Benja- 
min Latrobe  after  the  model  of  a  Greek 
theater.  A  balcony  overlooked  the 
chamber,  and  it  was  here  that  the  press 
for  the  first  time  had  space  reserved  for 
independent  reporting  of  Senate  dehb- 
eralions  on  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

There,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
one  spot,  grew  the  pre.sent  proper  rec- 
ognition of  the  place  of  the  press  in 
reporting  the  daily  debates  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  affairs. 

I  have  asked  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  estimate  the  cost  of  restoring 
and  refurnishing  the  chamber.  This 
estimate  is  in  the  process  of  preparation. 
It  appears  likely  that  the  total  co.st  of 
restoration  of  this  chamber  will  be  up- 
ward of  S50.000,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
make  full  restoration  and  that  this  is 
small  cost  indeed  for  preservation  and 
restoration  of  a  national  shrine  in  which 
all  Americans  take  great  pride. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  "restora- 
tion." I  mean  restoration  of  the  cham- 


ber as  it  originally  was.  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
when  it  was  a  Senate  Chamber,  with  the 
balcony  restored,  and  with  the  restora- 
tion of  at  least  some  of  the  furniture. 

I  would  hope  that  plan  would  include 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  door 
space,  so  the  public  might  partly  enter, 
so  the  room  would  be  fenced  off  and  the 
floor  space  would  be  kept  intact. 

I  have  not  conferred  with  him  this 
morning,  but  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  H.^yden)  is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  and  has  raised 
the  point  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
has  directed  tiie  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
others  to  make  special  inquiry  as  to  the 
present  situation  and  possible  plans  for 
the  future.  I  am  certain  he  joins  in  the 
sentiments  of  my  remarks  although  I  am 
not  expressly  authorized  to  attach  his 
name  to  what  I  have  said. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  every  Senator  and  to  every 
citizen.  This  room  is  a  shrine  of  pa- 
triotism, if  I  may  say  so.  and  also  a 
shrme  of  culture.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  everyone  who  may  be  concerned, 
the  present  use,  purpose,  and  practice 
going  on  in  that  room  are  in  degradation 
of  our  American  culture,  when  we,  par- 
ticularly in  a  day  of  matenali.sm,  ought 
to  be  takmg  constructive  steps  to  expand 
and  exalt  any  concept  or  feelmg  that 
may^ elevate  the  patriotism,  culture,  and 
other  deep,  finer  feelmgs  of  our  people. 
This  is  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people,  most  fortimately.  visit  the  Capi- 
tol. They  are  the  ones  who  will  carry 
on  this  great  Nation  m  the  future. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator,  but  I  fear  I  have  taken  too 
much  time  already. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  invited  attention  to 
this  matter.  I  must  confess  I  have  at- 
tended functions  in  the  room,  as  have 
most  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
have,  confessedly,  been  at  some  functions 
at  which  I  have  shared  some  of  the  mis- 
givings of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

This  is  a  historic  room,  a  room  which 
is  really  one  of  our  greatest  traditions  of 
this  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  at  the  next  meeting  I  shall 
be  glad  to  bring  up  the  matter  and  to 
invite  attention  to  the  remarks  which 
the  Senator  has  made.  I  think  this 
should  be  considered  very  seriously  by 
our  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  again  that  my  remarks  are 
not  directed  at  any  individual  or  any 
Senator.  We  are  all  guilty.  It  is  col- 
lective guilt.  We  have  let  this  happen 
by  degrees. 


This  room  is  a  very  convenient  place 
to  hsve  committee  meetings  and  con- 
ferences, but  we  now  have  space  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Buildmg  and  we  shall 
have  additional  space  in  the  Capitol  It- 
self. I  think  we  can  do  without  the  space 
provided  by  this  room. 

I  b<?lieve  the  resolution,  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
would  represent  an  authorization  of  some 
special  appropriation,  if  we  have  Senate 
support,  in  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  in  an  amount  which  would  at  least 
start  the  restoration,  should  that  be  the 
will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Lauschi  in  the  chair.'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today.  May  10,  is  an  auspicious 
occasion.  It  is  the  10th  birthday  of  one 
of  our  most  important  Federal  agencies — 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  This 
Foundation  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
outstandingly  successful  World  War  II 
Office  of  Scientific  Reseaich  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  vision  and  efforts  of  the 
brilliant  director  of  that  group.  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
member the  legislative  pangs  that  we 
went  through  in  pa.ssing  this  act,  but 
no  one  will  remember  this  more  vividly. 
I  am  sure,  than  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington,  W.^rren 
M.-vGNUsON.  who  played  such  a  crucial  role 
and  worked  so  diligently  to  bring  the 
NSP  to  fruition.  This  is  only  one  more 
example  of  the  farsightedness  so  con- 
sistently shown  by  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  listening  to  testimony  in  the 
last  2  years  in  connection  with  our  mis- 
sile and  space  programs,  will  know  only 
too  well  the  importance  of  science  to  our 
well-being  and  our  lives.  Never,  since 
Sputnik  I,  have  we  had  so  forcefully 
brought  to  our  attention  the  truly  critical 
nature  of  our  scientific  capabilities  and 
attainments.  Rarely  have  we  become  so 
quickly  aware  of  how  essential  it  is  to 
educate  our  children  and  our  people  in 
the  ways  of  the  20th  century. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  ful- 
fills a  fundamental  role  in  our  scientific 
efforts.  More  specifically,  it  helps  to 
watch  over  and  guide  our  efforts  in  the 
important  areas  of  basic  research.  Basic 
research  is.  for  the  most  part,  strange 
and  incomprehensible  to  the  lajTnan.  It 
may  lead  to  no  practical  return  what- 
soever. But  it  is — as  the  name  implies — 
basic.  Basic  to  all  increase  of  knowl- 
edge and  therefore  the  foundation  rock 
of  all  future  progress.  In  this  third  year 
of  the  space  age.  this  is  something  that 
we  cannot  ignore. 


TTie  National  Science  Foundation  has 
grown  rapidly  in  10  years.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  growth  must  go  to  Dr. 
Alan  T.  Waterman  who  has  been  its 
Director  since  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  request 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  article  entitled  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  a  Ten-Year 
Resume."  written  by  Dr.  Waterman, 
which  appeared  in  Science  for  May  6, 
1960,  and  which  carefully  describes  the 
history  of  the  NSF's  first  10  years  of 
OE>eration.  No  one  knows,  of  course,  what 
the  future  holds,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
next  10  years  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  be  even  more  auspicious 
than  the  first  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
National    Scienci   Foundation:    A    10-Yeab 

RtsuM* — Its    Obligations    in    Support    of 

Research  and  Training  and  in  Evaluating 

National  Science  Policy  Have  Multiplied 
(By   Alan  T.  Waterman.    Director,    National 
Science  Foundation) 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  first 
6  years  were  analyzed  with  scholarly  thor- 
oughness by  Dael  Wolfle  In  Science  in  1957.' 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  fac- 
tual data  concerning  the  organization  and 
operations  of  the  foundation  that  are  given 
in  detail  In  his  article.  I  shall  take  up  the 
narrative  essentially  where  he  left  It,  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1958.  Whatever  I 
have  to  say  concerning  the  earlier  period  will 
be  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  one  who 
has  been  intimately  involved  In  shaping  the 
Foundation's  policies  and  operations  during 
Its  formative  years. 

As  visualized  by  Vannevar  Bush  in 
"Science,  the  Endless  Frontier,"  and  as  de- 
fined by  Congress  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.  the  Foundation  has 
two  distinct  sets  of  functions;  one  relates  to 
the  support  of  research  and  education 
through  grants,  fellowships,  and  other 
means,  and  the  second  Involves  the  develop- 
ment of  national  science  policy  and  the 
evaluation  and  correlation  of  the  research 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  the  correlation  of  Its  own  program  with 
those  of  other  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. There  is  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  rec- 
oncUlng  these  two  functions,  because  In 
planning  and  operating  a  research -support 
program  the  Foundation  becomes  to  some 
extent  an  Interested  party  with  respect  to 
the  policy  prescribed.  Congress  obviated 
this  situation  somewhat  by  denying  the 
Foundation  authority  to  p)erform  research 
or  to  establish  Its  own  research  laboratories. 

In  the  first  or  operational  category,  plan- 
ning and  execution  have  been  reasonably 
straightforward.  Early  in  Its  history  the 
Foundation  adopted  the  grant  as  being  the 
most  flexible  and  effective  means  of  support 
for  basic  scientific  research.  In  the  field  of 
education  it  was  decided  that  the  graduate 
fellowship  was  the  device  that  would  pro- 
duce the  most  Immediate  results  in  terms  of 
trained  manpower.  Within  the  budgetary 
limits  imposed  by  Congress,  the  Foundation 
immediately  launched  a  graduate  fellowship 
program  and  a  research-support  program 
which  embraced  all  the  natural  sciences  and, 
later,  selected  aretis  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  policymaking  functions,  as  well  as 
the  evaluation  functions  prescribed  In  the 
act  were  less  susceptible  of  immediate  and 
specific  action,  for  reasons  Wolfie  pointed 
out. 

In  "Science,  the  Endless  Frontier,"  Bush 
had    visualized    that    a    National    Research 


Foundation  would  be  the  principal,  if  not 
indeed,  the  sole,  point  of  reference  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  basic  or  uncommitted  re- 
search In  the  postwar  period.  In  view  of  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  wartime  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development,  this 
was  a  logical  plan  for  taking  care  of  the 
Nation's  research  needs  in  science.  So  ur- 
gent were  these  needs,  however,  particular- 
ly in  the  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering departments  of  universities,  and  so 
urgent  was  the  Nation's  need  for  scientific 
research  that  the  provision  of  Federal  sup- 
]x>rt  could  not  await  the  outcome  of  the  5- 
year  congressional  debate  over  legislation  to 
establish  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  foresight  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Forrestal  in  establishing  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Inventions — which  in  1946  be- 
came the  statutory  Office  of  Naval  Research 
made  it  possible  for  the  Navy  to  provide 
critically  needed  support  for  basic  research  at 
universities.  This  program  was  followed  in 
short  order  by  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  notably  those  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  iind  those  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  When  the  National 
Science  Foundation  began  to  operate  in  1951, 
initial  policy  had  been  formulated  and  active 
support  of  science  was  under  way;  and  as  a 
result  there  was  pressing  demand  for  (i) 
Impartial  supp>ort  of  basic  research  and 
training  unrelated  to  such  practical  missions 
as  defense  and  health  and  (11)  supervision, 
coordination,  and  policy  determination 
among  the  growing  and  splintered  research- 
support  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Equipped  with  a  broad  charter,  a  limited 
but  growing  staff,  and  an  operating  budget 
of  $3.5  million,  the  new  Foundation  found 
itself  under  pressure  almost  immediately  to 
start  performing  policymaking  and  evalua- 
tion functions.  In  addition,  of  course,  it  was 
expected  to  launch,  as  early  as  possible,  pro- 
grams in  support  of  basic  research  and  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences. 

Di:\"ELOPMENT    OF    NATIONAL    SCIENCE    POLICY 

In  this  situation,  the  National  Science 
Board  and  the  Director  sought  to  define  more 
specifically  the  role  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  relation  to  other  agencies. 
After  extensive  conferences  between  National 
Science  Foundation  staff  members  and  the 
Bureau  of  -.he  Budget  and  other  agencies, 
the  Foundation  made  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations which  were  incorporated  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10521  of  March  17,  1954.' 
The  order  states  that  the  Foundation 
"shall  •  •  •  recommend  to  the  President 
policies  for  the  promotion  and  support  of 
basic  research  and  education  In  the  sciences. 
Including  policies  with  respect  to  furnishing 
guidance  toward  defining  the  responsibUities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  conduct 
and  support  of  basic  scientific  research." 

The  order  further  directs  that  the  Foxmda- 
tlon  shall  be  increasingly  responsible  for  the 
support  of  general -purpose  basic  research 
but  recognizes  also  the  importance  and  de- 
sirability of  having  other  agencies  conduct 
their  special  basic  research  in  fields  closely 
related  to  their  missions.  The  Foundation 
is  not  expected  to  have  responsibility  for 
the  applied  research  and  development  pro- 
gram of  other  agencies;  each  agency  Is  ac- 
countable for  the  scope  and  quality  of  its 
development  efforts. 

The  Executive  order  of  March  13,  1959 
(sec.  6(b)  )  further  clarified  the  Foundation's 
role  as  applying  only  to  basic  research. 
Within  this  more  specialized  framework,  the 
Foundation  has  been  steadily  formulating 
national  science  policy  In  the  course  of  day- 
to-day  operations,  frequently  on  the  basis  of 
agreement  and  understanding  with  other 
agencies.    Those  who  Insist  that  policy  must 
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»D.  Wolfle,  Science  126,  335  (1957). 


'  This  executive  order  was  later  amended 
bv  Executive  Order  10607,  Mar    IS,  1»B9. 
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be  handed  down  ready  made  in  the  form  of 
a  proclamation  or  edict  do  not  understand 
the  natiire  of  policy  in  the  realm  of  science. 
To  be  workable,  p>olicy  must  evolve  on  the 
basis  of  experience;  further,  it  must  take 
fully  Into  account  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples essential  to  the  effective  performance 
of  research  in  science. 

In  carrying  out  Its  obligations  regarding 
the  development  of  national  science  policy, 
the  Foundation  started  from  the  premise 
that,  in  the  broadest  sense,  national  policy 
for  science  is  a  matter  primarily  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  scientists  themselves  The 
scientists  of  the  countrj-  are  unquestionably 
the  ones  most  capable  of  deciding  what  Is 
best  for  progress  In  science,  Ln  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Policy  in  this  sense  should 
not  be  masterminded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  single  agency. 

The  Foundation  has  advocated,  and  has 
Itself  adopted,  the  fairly  general  Federal 
policy  of  providing  support  to  basic  research 
after  consultation  with  leading  scientists  in 
their  respective  fields.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  direct  wuy  in  which  progress 
In  science  in  the  country  can  be  determined 
by  the  scientists  themselves.  It  is  the 
method  that  la  favored  by  the  majority  of 
working  research  scientists.  In  carrying  out 
this  policy,  a  given  Federal  agency  Inter- 
jects its  own  interests  and  priorities. 

In  further  development  of  science  policy, 
the  Foundation's  approach  has  been  to  ex- 
amine particular  Issues  and  to  develop  rec- 
onimeudations  through  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques and  devices,  as  follows: 

1.  The  estiiblishmer.t  of  a  special  commit- 
tee, followed  by  the  issuance  of  a  report. 
The  prlncip>aJ  example  here  is  the  Founda- 
tion's study,  through  two  different  commit- 
tees, of  the  problems  of  Government- 
university  relationships.  This  study  availed 
Itself  of  the  assistance  of  outside  individuals 
and  groups,  the  Foundation  staff,  members 
of  the  National  Science  Board,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  Government  agencies. 
Another  example  Is  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion's Special  Commission  on  Rubber  Re- 
search, which  made  recommendations  on  the 
role  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  basic 
research  in  this  field  that  were  approved 
by  both  the  President  and  Congress. 

2.  Preparation  of  special  reports  on  par- 
ticular subjects— for  example,  the  Founda- 
tion report  on  "Basic  Research — A  National 
Resource"  ( 1957 i 

3  The  use  of  experimental  programs  by 
the  Foundation  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
Information  and  experience  to  provide  a 
basis  for  policy  recommendations.  The 
various  experimental  programs  in  science 
education,  such  as  the  Physical  Sciences 
Study  Committee,  are  examples  of  this 
approach. 

4,  Conduct  of  studies  and  issuance  of  re- 
ports upon  request  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  The  Foundation's  rep^-irt 
on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
international  science.  Its  report  on  Federal 
support  of  research  facilities,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations regarding  payment  of  indirect 
costs  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

5.  Sponsorship  of  legislation  on  particular 
problems.  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
successful  Foundation  sponsorship  of  legis- 
lation ti-i  extend  to  all  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  authority  to  make  grants  for 
the  support  of  basic  research  and  the  au- 
thority to  vest  title  to  research  equipment 
with  educational  institutions.  In  this  and 
ether  similar  administrative  policy  matters 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development  was  helpful. 

In  1959  the  Foundation  compiled  a  list  of 
some  50  science-policy  items  of  a  govern - 
mentwlde,  national  character  that  it  has  rec- 
onunended  or  stressed     Drawn  from  a  variety 


of  public  statements  and  published  reports, 
these  include:  (1>  The  need  for  Increased  sup- 
port of  basic  research;  (11)  the  need  for 
Increased  opportunities  and  funds  fnr  basic 
research  at  Federal  laboratories;  (ill)  greater 
stability  and  continuity  in  Federal  support 
of  basic  research  at  universities;  (Iv)  the 
need  for  diversity  of  sources  of  support  of 
basic  research  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  need  for  basic  research  In  support  of 
development :  (vi  avoidance,  to  the  extent 
P'^sslble,  of  large  classified  developmental 
undertakings  by  the  Government  at  colleges 
and  universities.  ( vi  i  payment  of  full  indi- 
rect costs  of  federally  sponsored  research  at 
universities  and  colleges;  (vi!)  reasons  for 
questionlrg  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology; 
(vlll)  pwllcy  concerning  loyalty  of  investiga- 
tors on  btioic  research  grants. 

Studies  in  support  of  policy:  As  back- 
ground dfcta  for  its  own  research  programs 
and  for  policy  formul.Ttion  concerning  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  sup- 
port of  science,  the  Foundation  established  a 
continuing  series  of  studies  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  national  effort  in  research 
and  development.  Comprehensive  surveys 
are  made  of  the  research  and  development 
effort  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  and  of  Industry.  Ini- 
tiated for  the  year  1953-54,  these  surveys 
measure  research  and  development  In  terms 
o:  (1)  dollars  expended,  (ii)  professional  per- 
sonnel employed,  and  (liii  apportionment  of 
effort  between  basic  research,  applied  re- 
search, and  development.  With  1953-54  as 
the  base  year,  future  surveys  will  afford  data 
to  indicate  trends  and  for  other  analytical 
purposes.  These  surveys  are  in  addition  to 
tiie  Foundations  analyses  of  the  support  of 
research  and  development  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. pub'Jshed  annually  in  "Federal  Funds 
f  )r  Science  "  The  whole  series  carries  out  the 
Executive  order  "to  make  comprehensive 
studies  and  recommendations  regarding  the 
Nation's  nesearch  effort  and  its  resources  for 
scientific  Bctivltles." 

Questions  are  sometimes  raised  concern- 
ing the  value  of  attempting  a  breakdown  of 
research  and  development  activities  in  this 
way.  The  objection  is  made  that  In  the 
pursuit  o|  specific  objectives — as,  for  exam- 
ample,  by  technical  industries — the  planning 
and  execution  involve  all  three  categories 
in  close  coordination.  Furthermore,  Indi- 
viduals are  often  found  who  can  participate 
effectively  in  all  three  areas.  The  latter  are 
in  much  demand  as  project  leaders  and  ad- 
ministrators of  Government  and  industrial 
research  ajid  development. 

Tiie  Foundation  believes  that  study  of 
these  categories  is  warranted  for  a  number 
of  re.tsoiia.  Leaders  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy feel  ijenerally  that  more  basic  research 
could  prijfltably  be  performed  by  Govern- 
ment ar.d  by  industrial  laboratories.  Simi- 
larly, scientists  and  educators  have  ques- 
tioned tlie  extent  to  which  universities 
should  engage  in  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment:, uutside  of  certain  areas  such  as 
engineering.  medicine,  and  agriculture. 
Furthermore,  it  is  desirable  in  any  intelli- 
gent planning  of  science  and  technology  to 
identify  students  with  special  aptitudes  and 
to  insure  that  such  aptitudes  are  properly 
taken  into  account  in  the  individuals'  career 
plans.  But  by  far  the  most  Important  con- 
sideration is  the  need  to  emphasize  Uie  im- 
portance of  basic  research  itself. 

Under  the  increasing  preesure  to  under- 
t.Uce  and  perfect  critical  developments  in 
order  to  attain  national  or  economic  objec- 
tives, the  emphasis  is  certain  to  be  on  the 
applications  of  science,  particularly  in  view 
of  budgetary  and  manpower  limiUitlons. 
Therefore,  uniees  a  determined  effort  Is  niade 
to  support  basic  research,  developments  will 
inevitably   be   undertaken    prematurely,   ca- 


reer incentives  will  gravitate  strongly  toward 
applied  science,  and  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing major  scientific  discoveries  will  be  lost. 
Unfortunately,  pressures  to  emphasize  new 
developments,  without  corresponding  em- 
phasis u[x>n  pure  science — that  Is,  basic  re- 
search— tend  to  degrade  Uie  quality  of  the 
Nation's  technology  In  the  long  run,  rather 
than  to  Improve  It. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  need  for 
study   and   analysis  of   the   facts   Is  obvious. 

EVALtTATION    OT    RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

A  problem  that  matches  In  complexity  the 
policy  function  is  that  of  evaluation.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  makes  the 
F\3undatlon  responsible  tor  the  evaluation  of 
scientific  research  programs  undertaken  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
a  correlation  of  the  Foundation's  scientific 
research  programs  with  those  undertaken  by 
individuals  and  by  public  and  private  re- 
search groups.  The  Foundation  has  con- 
sistently pointed  out,  however,  that  it  ia  un- 
realistic to  expect  one  Federad  agency  to 
render  Judgment  on  the  overall  performance 
of  another  agency  or  department. 

The  Foundation  has  chosen,  Instead,  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  through  close  liaison  and 
exchange  of  information  with  other  science 
agencies.  The  idea  is  to  gain  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  Federal  programs  and  overall 
support  of  fields  of  science  such  as  physics, 
mathematics,  and  biology.  The  adequacy  of 
Federal  support  in  each  field  may  thus  be 
considered.  This  procedure  Is  implemented 
by  the  general  technique  of  basing  research 
support  upon  selection  among  applications 
or  proposals  received.  By  these  measures  the 
Foundation  hits  endeavored  to  identify  areas 
that  are  receiving  inadequate  support  or 
which  require  attention  for  other  reasons. 

It  was  discovered,  for  example,  that  syste- 
matic biology  and.  more  recently,  inorganic 
chemistry  were  being  Inadequately  sup- 
ported. Word  that  the  Foundatioii  would  be 
receptive  to  proposals  in  the  fields  of  syste- 
matic biology  has  resulted  in  the  rescue  of 
this  field  from  comparative  neglect,  and  in 
all  likelihood  the  same  results  will  obuin 
with  respect  to  Inorganic  chemistry. 

Another  example  will  serve  to  Illustrate 
this  point.  A  few  years  after  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  both  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
were  providing  considerable  support  to  re- 
search on  low-temperature  physics.  When 
the  time  came  that  neither  agency  felt  Justi- 
fied In  continuing  its  support  at  the  existing 
level,  the  Foundation  agreed  to  take  over  the 
major  support  of  research  in  low-temperature 
physics. 

carriCAL  areas  or  scienob 

A  related  matter  that  will  call  for  Increas- 
ing attention  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  sources  of  support 
for  research  and  development  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  special  emphasis  on  particular  areas 
of  science.  The  Issue  frequently  arises  in 
determining  critical  areas  or.  from  another 
point  of  view,  in  identifying  gaps.  In  all 
developmental  work,  and  in  the  search  for 
areas  of  application,  the  Importance  of  priori- 
ties of  time  and  effort  is  an  accepted  fact. 
In  pure  science,  the  word  priorities  is  Inap- 
propriate and  misleading.  No  field  of  science 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  priority  over 
other  fields,  as  science.  However,  at  a  given 
time.  In  a  particular  field  of  science,  it  Is 
common  to  find  special  lines  of  Inquiry  that 
for  the  moment  are  makina;  rapid  progress 
or  other  lines  of  Inquiry  that  £ire  meeting 
difficulty.  These  considerations  can  be.  and 
Indeed  are,  taken  into  account  both  by  In- 
dividual research  scientists  and  by  research 
agencies  concerned  In  research  support. 
Thus,  at  any  time  there  may  develop  what 
might  be  termed  "critical  areas"  that  it  is 
currently  Important  to  foster.    If  the  urgency 
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Is  great,  a  conference  or.  the  siibjfct  may  be 
In  order,  or  yxDssltaly  a  thorough  ntudy  under- 
taken to  ascertain  what  special  facilities, 
equipment,  or  training  may  be  needed  to 
encourage  progress  in  the  field.  These  are 
well-known  techniques.  In  common  use.  It 
seems  evident  that.  !n  years  to  come.  Increas- 
ing attention  will  be  required  along  thece 
lines,  since  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  tend- 
ency for  groups  of  scientists  to  present  for 
support  plans  and  programs  that  represent 
their  collective  thinking.  Agencies  that  pro- 
vide support  will  then  have  to  evaluate  the 
needs  of  different  groups  In  the  light  of  cur- 
rent available  Information  and  knowledge — 
and  funds.  However,  the  existence  of  spe- 
cial patterns  for  critical  areas  should  not 
be  allowed  to  alter  the  view  that  support  of 
research,  across  all  fields  of  science,  should 
be  carried  on  on  a  continuing  basis. 

NEW    MECHANISMS    AND    AGENCIES 

The  tasks  of  policymaking,  evaluation,  and 
coordination  have  been  further  clarified  by 
the  establishment  of  new  mechanisms  and 
agencies  that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  Dael 
Wolfle's    article    appears    In    1957. 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  after  the  launching 
of  the  first  Russian  sputnik.  President  Elsen- 
hower calhd  for  redoubled  efforts  In  science 
and  technology,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
strengthen  the  Governmeui's  leadership  with 
respect  both  to  science  and  technology  and 
to  education  in  the  sciences.  The  position 
of  special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
science    and    technology   was   created.      The 


Pre.^ident's  Science  Advisory  Committee  was 
expanded  and  strengthened  and  undertook 
at  once  a  series  of  studies  covering  sienlficant 
aspects  of  the  Government's  relationships  to 
science,  technology,  and  education. 

The  science  activities  of  the  Department 
of  State,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse, 
were  revived.  A  science  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  appointed,  and  science  at- 
taches were  again  placed  In  key  diplomatic 
posts. 

Finally,  In  response  to  recommendations 
of  his  Science  Advisory  Commiitee.  the  Presi- 
dent signed  an  Executive  order,  in  March 
1959.  establishing  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  to  promote  closer 
cooperation  among  Federal  agencies  In  plan- 
ning tlielr  research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  to  recommend  ways  In  which  the 
P.Kleral  Government  can  aisist  in  advancing 
and  strengthening  the  Nation's  scientific  ef- 
forts as  a  whole.  Represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil are  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare:  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  and  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Comml6.slon  Representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budpet  attend  as  observers. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time  we  have  the 
following  pattern:  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  its  National  Science  Board, 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  policy  concerning  Federal  support  of 
basic     research     throughout     the     country. 


The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology deliberates  on  matters  of  policy  and 
program  coordination  and  future  planning 
among  Federal  agencies  and  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  The  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  compris- 
ing nongovernmental  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, considers  important  scientific  and 
tecimical  matters  In  relation  to  Gcvernment 
policy,  with  special  reference  to  national 
security.  The  special  asplstant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  science  and  technology  is  available 
to  the  President  at  all  times  for  advice  or 
counsel  on  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and 
technical  matters. 

RATE  or  OVE3ULL  GRO\^"TH 

During  the  first  phase  of  its  operations  the 
National  Science  Four,datlon  was  occupied 
with  It*  own  Btructuxe  and  stafling.  with  the 
definition  of  its  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  with  providing  a  firm  foundation 
for  its  two  major  progrrtms — research  sup- 
p<^)rt  and  education  in  the  sciences  FVom 
the  beginning  it  lias  also  been  steadily  in- 
volved in  policy  determination  both  for  it- 
self and  in  terms  of  Federal  support  of 
science. 

During  its  first  6  years  the  Foundation's 
appropriation  climbed  slowly  from  an  initial 
$3.5  million  for  the  first  year  to  $16  million 
for  the  fifth  year,  fiscal  year  1956.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  decade  there  has  been  a 
marked  upswing  in  appropriations,  from  $40 
million  In  fiscal  year  1957  to  the  current 
level  of  $152,773,000  (see  table  li. 


Table  1. —  Tolal  appropriations  and  obligationt  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1952-60  {to  the  nearest  thousand 

dollars) 


[Thousands  of  dollars) 


Field 


Appropriations 

ODhratlons;' 

Dcvelopfnent  of  (rr»'ln«t»  laboratories 

Biok>Kloal  and  medical  aclenc«s: 

liaclc  rwesrcli _... 

Itesearch  fa<lllties 

Mathematical,  physical,  and  engineering  sciences: 

Basic  research 

Uesearcb  tecUltlef: 

luiversity  oomputla«  faclUUea. 

AT ajor  (>n(jinporln*r-physics  f.'iclllUes.... 

Ocwmripraphlr  rpsearrh  vessel „ „„ 

Atmospheric  scieDoes 111111111111111111111] 

Nailonul  Hadloastrooomy  Observatory.. «—.I...niII„III! 

Kltt  Feak  iNatlonal  ObBerratary „ 

Other ' ;  ~ 

Boolftl  wiencM:  Baelc  rwwurh """"""* 

Hpeclal  international  proitrarns:  Antareticrajearrh """ 

OlHoe  of  spKiiil  RtuJi<s.  tMirvpys  and  report I..~! 

Onioe  of  Scientific  In/ormation  Service:  DistriUitlonofickmtiflc'iiiiffl-- 

mstlon 

Scientific  perwmnel  and  edocatloa:  Training  <rf  sdentiflc  manpoirer 

Operaling  costs 


Total  obligations. 


1992 


3.S0O 


730 
311 


130 

87 

1,644 

631 


3,766 


1953 


4,7M 


$31 

ses 


119 

1,477 

972 


1424 


1054 


8,000 


1.90$ 
2,033 


$10 

174 

tiao 

1,391 


7,9M 


1955 


12.250 


3,612 


4,244 


104 


349 

303 
2,297 
1,528 


12.486 


1056 


16,000 


4,793 
125 

4,700 


147 
2S0 


97 

395 
3.718 
1,764 


15,969 


1957 


40.000 


7.361 
885 

7,619 


500 


3.431 
545 


289 
.... 


90S 

14.696 
2.351 


38,630 


I»S8 


49.750 


6.540 
987 

9,536 

200 
450 


1,587 
3.100 
!  (57 
554 
446 
222 

1,938 

19,414 

Z933 


49,973 


iftse 


136,000 


19.905 
3.270 

22.985 

l.SOO 
2,000 


4,419 
4,391 


t>53 

2.306 

230 

3.84S 

62,070 

5.261 


132,940 


1960 


>  164,773 

2.000 

24,405 
2,000 

33,489 

1.500 
2.000 
3,000 
500 
923 
3,749 


1.925 
7,248 

367 

5,392 

64,477 

6.188 


159,162 


« Indndes  a  t2,0f<i,0OO  appropriation  transfer  from  A  EC  (or  nuclear  research 
reactors. 


'  1960  ol)li?ations  p.stimated. 

'  Feasibility  study  for  astrograph. 


In  connection  with  the  growth  of  appro- 
priations, note  should  be  taken  of  the 
perspicacity  of  Congress  in  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  the  programs  in  education  in  the 
•clenrcs  at  least  2  years  before  launching  of 
the  Russian  sputnik.  In  the  summer  of 
1955  the  Foundation  published  a  National 
Research  Council  study.  "Soviet  Professional 
Manpower,"  which  drew  sobering  comparl- 
Bons  between  the  rates  at  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  training 
8clentlst.s  and  technical  manpower.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  these  findings  Congress  mark- 
edly Increased  the  Foundation's  funds  for 
education  in  the  sciences  The  total  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1957.  $40  million,  was 
more  than  double  that  for  the  preceding 
year. 

During  the  10-year  period  since  it  was 
Mtabllshed,  the  Foundation  has  succeselvely 
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outgrown  three  locations  in  Washington;  a 
private  residence  (901  16th  Street  NW.),  a 
former  school  (2144  California  Street  > ,  and 
the  old  Cosmos  Club  at  H  Street  and  Madison 
Plac«.  Its  present  headquarters,  1951  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  became  overcrowded  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  Foundation  moved  In. 
Additional  space  has  recently  been  acquired 
at  528  23d  Street  NW.,  and  It  Is  expected  that 
further  expansion  will   be  necessary. 

SUPPORT  OF    RESEARCH    FAriLiriES 

With  increased  appropriations,  the  Founda- 
tion has  been  able  to  expand  Its  activities 
In  areas  that  have  long  needed  attention  and 
for  which  it  had  prevlcusly  lacked  funds. 
One  of  the  first  areas  to  claim  Its  attention 
was  the  need  for  basic  research  facilities.  In 
respon.'^e  to  a  request  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  1956,  the  Foundation  undertook  a 


study  of  the  subject  and  published  its  find- 
liigs  in  a  report  of  June  1957,  'Federal  Sup- 
port of  Physical  Facilities  and  Major  Equip- 
ment for  the  Conduct  of  Scientific  Research." 
The  study  pointed  out  that  basic  research 
today  increaalngly  requires  the  use  of  large, 
complex,  and  expensive  research  tools.  Al- 
though Government  expenditures  for  re- 
search facilities  since  World  War  II  have  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  most  part  these  have  been  committed  to 
practical  research  and  hence  have  been  avail- 
able only  to  a  small  degree  for  purposes  of 
basic  research. 

Traditionally,  universities  and  other  pri- 
vate research  organizations  have  provided 
needed  research  tools  from  their  own  funds 
or  from  funds  available  from  State  or  local 
Bources.     Now.   however,   the   need   for  auch 
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major  equipment  as  nuclear  reactors,  high 
energy  particle  accelerators,  high-speed  com- 
puters, and  radio  and  optical  telescopee  is 
too  great  to  be  met  from  such  local  resources 
or  even  from  the  combined  resources  of  sev- 
eral institutions.  The  report  concluded  that 
if  American  science  were  to  advance  at  a 
satisfactory  rate.  Federal  support  of  needed 
facilities  would  have  to  be  provided. 

In  embarking  upon  a  pr<:)gram  In  suppcwt 
of  facilities,  the  Foundation  has  recognized 
that  each  cxse  must  be  judged  on  its  indi- 
vidual merlLs.  It  Is  difficult  to  establish 
criteria  that  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases. 
Factors  taken  Into  consideration  Include  the 
urgency  of  the  need,  the  national  significance 
of  the  development,  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate personnel,  and  the  degree  and  charac- 
ter of  local  backing.  Recipient  Institutions 
are  encouraged  to  participate  financially  to 
the  extent  possible  The  Foundation  has  also 
recognized  that  in  some  situations  the  Fed- 
eral Governmem  must  continue  to  .supply 
funds  for  oocratlon  and  maintenance,  In 
addition  to  funds  for  construction 

The  Foundation  is  presently  supporting 
tw3  maif^r  facilities  in  astronomy,  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at 
Green  Bank.  W  Va..  and  the  Kltt  Peak  Na- 
tional Observatory  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  Both  of 
these  projects  were  undertaken  only  after 
intensive  studies  by  astronomers  extending 
over  a  period  of  several  years  Determination 
of  the  types  of  facilities  and  Instruments 
needed  was  followed  in  each  case  by  exhaus- 
tive search  for  suitable  sites. 

Other  facilities  being  supjxirted  by  the 
Foundation  include  biological  field  stations. 
construction  of  an  oceanographic  research 
vessel,  university  computing  facilities,  uni- 
versity nv,clear  research  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities needed  to  expand  research  In  the 
atmospheric  scien.-es 

Closely  related  to  the  facilities  program  is 
the  recent  graduate  laboratory  development 
program,  under  which  the  Foundation  pro- 
vides funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  the 
modernization  and  equipment  of  research 
laboratories  Studies  of  the  situation  in- 
dicate that  the  graduate-level  research  lab- 
oratories of  the  Nation's  universities  are 
obsolescent  to  a  degree  that  Is  detrimental 
to  the  national  basic  research  effort  The 
financial  straits  In  which  m'jst  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  find  themselves 
make  It  Impossible  for  them  to  provide  mod- 
ern, well-equipped  laboratories  entirely  out 
of  their  own  funds 

This  program  was  initiated  In  a  modest 
way  In  fiscal  year  1960  In  the  amount  of 
$2  million  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1961 
provides  for  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
support  level  for  this  area. 

RESE.^RCH   SUPPORT 

The  Increases  In  the  Foundation  s  appro- 
priation are  reflected  In  the  research  support 
program  in  several  ways  First,  and  most 
obvious,  is  the  growth  in  the  total  number 
of  grants  awarded,  growth  In  the  percentage 
of  proposals  supported,  and  Increases  In  the 
amount  and  duration  of  the  average  grant 
(see  table  2i.  In  fiscal  year  1952  the  Foun- 
dation was  svipportlng  8  percent  of  all  pro- 
posals received,  for  a  total  of  «1  074  million. 
In  the  current  flscfd  year,  support  Is  pro- 
vided for  26  percent  of  the  proposals  re- 
ceived, for  a  total  value  of  $67819  million 
In  1953,  the  average  grant  was  $10,300,  for  an 
average  period  of  1  9  years  In  1960,  the 
average  grant  was  $30,500,  for  an  average 
period  of  2  3  years.  These  figures  Indl^^te 
that  the  Foundation,  with  Its  Increased 
funds.  Is  able  to  support  Individual  projects 
more  fully  than  before  and  that  greater 
stability  In  support  Is  being  achieved 
through  a  gradual  increase  In  the  life  of  the 
average  grant.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  If  the  funds  available  for  the  support  of 
research  hav«  risen,  so  too  has  the  demand. 


To  date,  the  Foundation  has  not  been  able 

to  support  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 

meritorloius  proposals  received. 

T.KB'LX  2. -^Comparison  of  research  proposals 
considered  and  supported  in  the  biological 
and  medical  sciences:  mathematical,  physi- 
cal, and  engineering  sciences:  and  social 
science$  (weather  modification  and  ant- 
arctic research  iu}t  included) 


Proposals  for 

Per- 

research erants 

cent- 

Average 

Aver- 

Fiscal 

age  of 
Slip- 

amount 
ofp-ants 

airelife 

yenr 

of  grant 

Con- 

Sup- 

port 

awarded 

sidered 

ported 

7V>u- 

Tkott- 

tandi 

tandi 

Years 

1«62 

$13,300 

$1,074 

8.0 

$11. 156 

1.9 

1953 

17,478 

1.813 

10.4 

10.  MO 

1.9 

1954 

27,158 

3,909 

14  7 

11.100 

2.5 

1955 

38,046 

7,855 

20.6 

13,350 

2.7 

195« 

54.133 

9.493 

17.5 

13.641 

2.1 

1957 

78,318 

14,979 

19.1 

14.934 

2.1 

1958 

126.500 

18,630 

14.7 

17.000 

2.  I 

1959 

179.  r.7i 

43.644 

24.3 

25,900 

2.3 

19C0 

221.118 

57,  819 

26.1 

30,500 

2.3 

Up  to  the  present,  support  for  basic  re- 
search has  been  divided  approximately  equal- 
ly between  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
engineering  sciences  and  the  biological  and 
medical  eciences,  but  beginning  with  1960, 
the  balance  la  weighted  somewhat  on  the 
side  of  tUe  physical  sciences. 

Support  for  basic  research  In  the  social 
sciences.  Initially  dlvded  between  the  two 
natural  science  divisions,  began  at  a  very 
modest,  experimental  level  below  $50,000. 
In  1958,  the  program  was  given  the  status 
of  a  sepiirate  program,  and  support  was  at 
the  level  of  $725,000  At  the  end  of  1958,  the 
National  Science  Board  approved  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  an  Office  of  Social  Sciences,  and 
In  the  current  year  support  has  risen  to  $1.6 
million.  Only  those  projects  are  supported 
that  are  susceptible  to  scientific  approach 
and  that  are  truly  fundamental  In  charac- 
ter. 

Thus,  the  Foundation  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port research  of  this  type  In  such  fields  as 
archeology,  economics,  philosophy  of  science, 
linguistics,  social  anthropology,  demography, 
history  cf  science,  and  social   psychology. 

Methods  of  research  supfxjrt  The  general 
pattern  tinder  which  Federal  agencies  sup- 
port research  at  institutions  outside  the  Fed- 
eral GoTernment.  particularly  universities, 
originated  with  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  during  the  war  and 
provided  the  means  whereby  the  Federal 
Governnsent  could  benefit  from  Important 
research  carried  on  outside  Its  own  labora- 
tories The  principle  was  developed  and  ex- 
panded by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  after  the 
war  and  adopted  by  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Briefly,  the  method  Is  this  The  Govern- 
ment encourages  or  invites  research  pro- 
posals from  Individuals  or  groups  of  scien- 
tists, submitted  through  their  Institutions 
With  the  help  of  Individual  reviewers  In  the 
field  Involved  and  of  advisory  panels  ap- 
pointed by  the  agency  for  this  purpose,  the 
Federal  agency  selects  for  support  those  that 
are  Judged  to  have  the  greatest  scientific 
merit.  The  Foundation  also  has  statutory 
dlvlslonfcl  committees  for  overall  review  of 
progranw  In  the  three  major  areas  of  life 
sciences,  physical  sciences,  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel and  education,  and  a  recently  ap- 
pointed committee  to  operate  in  similar 
fashion  for  these  social  sciences. 

Incidentally,  the  Foundation's  efficiency  In 
acting  upon  grants  has  been  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  congressional  action  last 
year  In  amending  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  to  permit  the  Board  to  delegate 


authority  to  the  director  and  Its  executive 
committee  to  approve  grants  and  contracts 
in  certain  situations.  The  delegation  of 
authority  has  since  been  Implemented  by 
Board  £w;tlon. 

The  so-called  project  method  of  research 
support  has  a  number  of  advantages  Prop- 
erly Interpreted,  the  plan  Is  fiexlble  and  may 
be  applied  to  narrowly  defined  problems  In 
science  or  to  broad  areas.  It  enables  the 
Government  to  move  In  freely  with  the  sup- 
port needed  for  promising  and  significant 
undertakings  of  current  Interest.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  national  prograun  in  the  sciences, 
utilizes  the  advice  of  the  scientists  In  each 
field,  and  Is  based  upon  the  significance  and 
merit  of  the  research  proposed  and  the  com- 
petence Of  the  investigators.  Since  each 
grant  and  contract  requires  the  official  en- 
dorsement of  the  Investigator's  Institution, 
the  plan  has  evolved  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Nation's  universities  and  has  had  a 
most  Important  Indirect  effect  In  helping  to 
strengthen  such  Instltutlorw.  In  fact,  such 
aid  has  often  been  of  crltlcsd  Importance, 
p>artlcularly  for   the  smaller  schools. 

The  chief  drawbacks  of  this  method  of 
research  support  are  Its  failure  thus  far  to 
provide  full  indirect  costs  and  the  difficul- 
ties it  creates  In  departmental  administra- 
tion. It  has  also  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  the  reviewing  process  U  slow 
and  that  the  resulting  program  Is  too  con- 
servative. 

In  reply  to  these  criticisms  It  can  only  be 
said  that  the  slowness  of  the  process  Is  the 
price  one  pays  for  operating  on  the  basis  of 
consultation  and  advice,  rather  than  master- 
minding the  system  from  Washington.  Prob- 
ably It  is  oSset  by  the  great  advantage  of 
having  the  Nations  scientific  research  and 
development  problems  widely  understood  by 
scientists  as  they  participate  In  the  solu- 
tion of  taese  problems.  U  the  final  results 
are  corLservatlve.  It  Is  because  groups  In  gen- 
eral tend  to  become  conservative;  but  each 
agency,  including  the  Foundation  is  re- 
sponsible for  guarding  against  the  conserva- 
tism that  is  apt  to  result  from  too  much 
committee   advice. 

Breadth  In  project  support:  With  the  in- 
creased sums  available  to  It  for  support  pur- 
poses, the  Foundation  Is  now  able  to  make 
more  grants  of  the  broader  type,  often  cut- 
ting across  two  or  more  departments  of  a 
university. 

Some  of  the  recent  grants  In  this  category 
may  be  of  Interest.  A  $700,000  grant 
awarded  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
will  further  research  being  conducted  by 
Brltton  Chance,  director  of  the  Johnson 
Foundation  for  Medical  Physics,  which  ap- 
plies concepts  of  chemistry  and  physics  to 
the  biological  problem  of  regulation  of 
metabolism   within   the  cell 

A  study  of  the  slavemaklng  behavior  of 
ants  and  its  p>opulatlonal  consequences  is 
one  part  of  a  broad  program  of  "Thesis  Re- 
search In  Population  Ecology"  being  directed 
by  Thomas  Park  of  the  department  of  zo- 
ology of  the  University  of  Chicago,  The 
Foundation  will  contribute  support  to  the 
extent  of  $46,700  for  the  3-year  period. 

Scientists  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  will  undertake  a  concerted  at- 
tack upon  the  problem  of  the  production  and 
nature  of  plasmas  Included  are  studies  on 
gaseous  electronics  processes,  plasma  statics, 
magnetohydrodynamlcs  of  compressible  and 
incompressible  fluids.  Ionospheric  physics, 
and  some  branches  of  astrophysics.  This 
program,  which  Is  under  the  direction  of  Wil- 
liam P  AlUs.  Is  being  supported  by  the 
Foundation  with  a  3 -year  grant  in  the 
amount  of  $932,000 

In  the  field  of  solid-state  physics,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  has  under- 
taken a  large  interdisciplinary  program  cen- 
tered about  a  better  understanding  of   the 
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nature  of  low-temperature  phase  transitions. 
Several  departments  will  participate  In  this 
project,  which  Is  being  siipported  by  the 
Foundation  at  a  level  of  approximately  $400,- 
000  for  a  2-year  period. 

Two  major  projects  In  atmospheric  physics 
will  operate  on  similar  lines.  At  Harvard 
the  Foundation  Is  supporting  a  program  of 
atmospheric  studies  in  the  general  area  of 
physics,  applied  physics,  and  applied  mathe- 
matics. The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to 
build  a  small,  competent  group  of  workers 
to  engage  In  a-spects  of  atmospheric  study 
that  can  be  advantageously  treated  by  de- 
ductive scientific  methods.  The  ultimate 
hope  is  that  students  trained  in  the  dis- 
ciplines of  physical  science  will  regularly 
enter  the  field.  The  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Richard  M  ao(jdy  and  Is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Foundation  for  a  3-year  period 
at  the  level  of  $172,000.  At  the  University 
of  Chicago  advantage  Is  being  taken  of  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  cloud  physicists  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  cloud-physics  research 
dealing  with  Uie  water  resources  of  clouds. 
Th«  research  covers  all  the  factors  believed 
to  be  Important  In  precipitation  mechanisms. 
Ttie  Foundation  grant  for  this  program  is 
$383,700  for  a  3-year  period. 

Tablb  3 — Diitribution  of  funds  for  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences  by  major  program  for 
the  period  1952-60,  inclu!>ive 


Major  program 


In.'Ottntes 

Kfllowshlp.« 

tJpc«ial  projects  tn  sckao*  edu- 

catioQ - 

Course  content  Improvenieot... 

Hrletitlfl'-  m.inpower — 

Olber  obUgatlons 

ToUl  obligation*  (1952- 
80) - - 


Perwntaee 

of  total 
obligations 


61.2 
319 

It  I 
7.7 
1.7 
3.6 


100.0 


Institutional  grants  for  research:  The 
fact  that  Federal  agencies  have  based  their 
support  of  research  at  educational  institu- 
tions on  the  principle  of  grant  or  contract 
lor  a  particular  research  project  Judged  pri- 
marily on  Its  scientific  merits  has  led  to 
im  increasing  lack  of  flexibility  among  uni- 
versity science  departments  In  the  planning 
lind  administration  of  their  own  research. 
.Kb  an  experimental  approach  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  the  Foundatlcwi  Is 
planning  to  initiate  institutional  grants  to 
.iid  institutions  In  fulfilling  their  responsl- 
■bllltle*  for  developing  and  maintaining 
sound,  well-balanced  programs  of  scentlfic 
research  and  research -training  activities 
without  precisely  specifying  what  activities 
axe  to  be  undertaken  with  the  funds.  The 
amount  of  such  grants  allowable  to  a  par- 
ticular Institution  for  a  given  year  will  be 
5  percent  of  the  papients  to  that  Institu- 
tion through  basic  research  grants  from  the 
Foundation  during  the  preceding  year. 
Such  institutional  grants  would  be  made  on 
request  and  without  requiring  a  prior  state- 
ment regarding  the  use  of  the  funds  by 
the  institution.  A  report  on  how  the  funds 
were  used,  however,  would  be  requested. 
The  proportion  of  research  funds  distributed 
by  the  Foundation  for  research  purposes 
among  all  types  of  institutions  will  not  be 
changed  by  this  plan;  the  plan  Is  designed 
to  allow  each  Institution  to  exercise  a 
greater  degree  of  initiative  with  respect  to 
its  needs  In  scientific  activities. 

PROGRAMS    rOR    EDfCATION    IN    THE    SCIENCES 

Between  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960  the  Foundation's 
Division  of  Scientific  Personnel  and  Educa- 
tion will  have  obligated  an  estimated  $175 


million  for  the  .support  and  administration 
of  programs  directly  related  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education  In  the  sciences. 

These  programs  have  been  directed  toward 
the  solution  of  problems  in  the  following 
four  broad  categories:  (1)  support  of  stu- 
dents of  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering. Including  stipjxjrt  of  students  at 
graduate  levels  and  alx.>ve,  and  support  of 
programs  for  students  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  below;  (11)  aid  to  teachers  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  engineering.  In- 
cluding teachers  of  science  and  mathematics 
at  the  secondary  school  level  and  below  and 
teachers  of  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering at  the  college  level  and  above;  (HI) 
the  content  of  science  courses;  and  (Iv)  pub- 
lic understanding  of  science. 

Approximately  half  of  the  available  funds 
has  been  used  for  the  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics. 
The  next  largest  share — about  one-fifth  of 
the  total — has  been  used  In  programs  for  the 
training  of  students  at  the  graduate  level 
and  above,  primarily  In  the  fellowship  pro- 
grams. About  one-fourth  of  the  funds  has 
been  used  In  programs  for  students  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  below,  for  course 
content  Improvement,  and  for  the  training  of 
college  teachers. 

The  primary  objective,  toward  which  all 
the  program  activities  in  science  education 
are  directed.  Is  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  competent  scientists  and  engineers  by 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  excellence  In  sci- 
ence education  In  the  face  of  expanding  en- 
rollments, rapid  changes  In  science  Itself, 
and  the  growing  need  for  the  products  of 
scientific  research  and  development.  The 
demands  upon  the  educational  system  have 
been  growing  faster  than  they  can  be  met 
through  the  traditional  processes.  Extracr- 
dlnary  methods,  therefore,  have  had  to  be  de- 
veloped to  assist  the  educational  system  In 
the  solution  of  Its  problems. 

In  developing  Its  various  programs  In  edu- 
cation In  the  sciences,  the  Foundation  has 
been  guided  by  certain  broad  principles.  Its 
first  responsibility  has  been  to  work  with  the 
ablest  i>eople  concerned  with  improving  edu- 
cation In  the  sciences  In  defining  problems  to 
be  solved  and  In  seeking  solution  to  these 
problems.  All  decisions  with  respect  both  to 
broad  programs  and  to  specific  grants  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  continuous  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  scientific  and  edu- 
cational community.  The  Foundation  Is 
concerned  with  the  substance  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering,  and  Us  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  encourage  the  leading 
scholars  In  these  fields  to  take  an  active  p-aj-t 
In  seeking  solutions  to  problems  which  bear 
on  the  Improvement  of  subject-matter  in- 
struction. The  Foundation  has  had  con- 
stantly before  it  the  accepted  American  prin- 
ciple of  local  control  of  education  and  has 
observed  this  principal  In  its  operations. 
Other  Federal  agencies,  universities,  private 
foundations,  and  industrial  organizations  fire 
also  concerned  with  education  in  the  sciences 
and  are  working  toward  the  same  goal.  It 
is  our  hc^>e  and  objective  that  the  activities 
of  these  several  groups  may  supplement  each 
other  in  a  constructive  way. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  principal  Foun- 
dation programs  under  the  Division  of  Scien- 
tific Personnel  and  Education.  These  Include 
fellowships.  Institutes,  special  projects  In 
science  education,  public  understanding  of 
science,  cotirse-content  Improvement,  and 
scientific  manpower 

The  fellowship  program;  The  fellowship 
program  Is  the  oldest  support  program  of  the 
Foundation  It  was  Inaugurated  In  1952  by 
the  predoctoral  and  regular  postdoctoral  pro- 
grams with  a  budget  of  $14  million — almost 
half  the  Foundation's  appropriation  for  that 
year.  As  new  needs  have  become  apparent, 
additional  programs  have  been  added:  in 
1956.    the    senior    postdoctoral    program:    In 


1957,  the  science  faculty  program;  In  1959, 
the  cooperative  graduate  teaching  assistants, 
and  secondary  school  teachers  programs.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960,  approximately  $43 
million  will  have  been  used  for  support  of 
graduate  students  and  advanced  scholars 
through  these  seven  fellowship  programs. 
After  awards  have  been  made  for  1960,  an  ap- 
proximate total  of  13,000  graduate  students 
and  advanced  scholars  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering  will  have  received 
awards,  from  among  about  50,000  applica- 
tions. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  high 
standards  of  selection  for  Foundation  fellow- 
Ehij>s  have  resulted  In  widespread  Interest  In 
the  applicants,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
the  unsuccessful  applicants  for  Founda- 
tion fellowships  have  received  awards  from 
other  sources.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  applicants  Included  In  the  honor- 
able-mention lists  published  by  the  Founda- 
tion each  year. 

The  Institutes  programs:  The  Institutes 
procranis  were  Inaugurated  in  1953  with  two 
experimental  projects  for  college  teachers — 
one  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  one  in  physics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  1954  the  experiment  was 
broadened  somewhat  to  include  high  school 
teachers.  In  1956  the  academic  year  Insti- 
tutes program  for  high  school  teachers 
started  with  two  Institutes — one  at  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
and  one  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
In  1959  a  similarly  limited  and  experimental 
program  was  started  for  college  teachers. 
The  Inservlce  Institutes  were  inaugurated  In 
1957  for  high  school  teachers  and  in  1959  for 
elementary  school  teachers. 

During  this  overall  period  there  ha^  been 
rapid  growth  In  the  funds  available  for  the 
institutes  and  subsequently  In  the  number 
of  Institutes  that  could  be  provided.  Be- 
cause of  the  special  interest  of  Congress  In 
improvement  opportunities  for  high  school 
teachers  of  science  and  mathematics.  In  re- 
cent years  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
funds  available  for  eduratlon  In  the  sciences 
has  been  devoted  to  the  institutes  programis. 
The  high  point  was  in  1957,  when  the  in- 
stitutes accounted  for  65.6  percent  of  the 
total  program.  With  the  large  general  in- 
crease m  appropriations  and  the  adjustment 
of  program  supix)rt.  however,  the  share  of 
total  funds  for  institutes  has  declined  cur- 
rently to  51  p>ercent,  which  brings  it  more 
nearly  in  balance  with  other  programs.  By 
the  close  of  1960  some  72.000  teiichers  will 
have  participated  In  these  programs. 

It  is  still  much  too  early  to  be  able  to 
make  a  valid  assessment  of  these  programs, 
but  It  is  cause  for  some  satisfaction  tliat 
through  this  means  a  significant  propjortlon 
of  the  seccDudary  school  tetichers  of  science 
and  mathemaf.cs  will  have  h:vd  some  oppor- 
tunity to  become  Informed  about  current 
trends  in  their  fields,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  new  labor- 
atory methods. 

A  fundamental  and  long-range  problem, 
of  course,  is  that  of  providing  more  adequate 
orlgliaal  training  for  such  teachers.  Clearly.  i 
we  cannot  expect  to  continue  Indefinitely 
"retraining"  teachers  whose  preparatory 
training  has  been  Inadequate.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  problem  that  lies  outside  the 
Foundation's  purview  and  brings  us  back 
once  more  to  the  principle  of  local  control 
of  education;  It  Is  at  the  local  level  that  the 
problem  must  be  faced 

Special  projects  In  science  education: 
Progrroixs  Included  In  this  category  are 
grouped  generally  as  follows:  (1)  programs 
directed  toward  secondary  school  students; 
(11)  college  programs  and  teacher-Improve- 
ment programs;  and  (111)  public  under- 
standing of  science. 

Programs  in  the  first  category  are  designed 
to  supplement  the  secondary  school  students' 
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classroom  training  in  science  by  provldinK 
visiting  scientists,  State  academies  of  science, 
and  summer  training  for  students  of  special 
ability  and  aptitude.  The  program  also 
maJsea  available  science  materials,  through 
the  media  of  the  traveling  science  libraries, 
and  traveling  science  demonstration  lec- 
tures. It  supports  cooperative  college-school 
programs  and  school  science  clubs. 

Under  college  and  teacher-improvement 
programs,  opportunities  are  provided  for  un- 
dergraduate students  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering  to  obtain  expe- 
rience in  research  laboratories,  through  th^j 
undergraduate  science  education  program. 
Students  in  small  colleges  are  brought  Into 
contact  with  eminent  scholars  from  other 
institutions  through  the  visiting  sclentlstK 
program.  To  assist  teachers,  various  ex- 
perimental acUvitles  have  been  designed, 
such  as  conferences  and  special  academic- 
year  programs  and  the  program  for  research 
participation. 

Prom  a  small  beginning  of  $20,000  In  1953 
support  for  the  special  projects  rose  slow- 
ly to  something  over  $8  5  million  In  1959 
and  more  than  $10  million  In  1960.  In- 
creased support  Is  based  upon  the  expansion 
of  old  programs  that  have  proved  their 
worth  and  the  apparent  success  of  some  of 
the  new  ones  launched  last  year. 

Public  understanding  of  science;  Progress 
In  science  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  public  understanding  and  support  of  a 
sustained  program  of  science  education  and 
research.  At  the  present  time,  science  is 
generally  mistakenly  Identified  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  results  of  applied  research 
and  technology — spectacular  developments 
such  as  space  vehicles  and  weapons  systems; 
with  the  applications  of  research  to  the  cure 
of  disease,  and  with  the  bewildering  array 
of  modern  machines  and  gadgets  that  are 
advertised  on  every  side 

There  is  Inadequate  understanding  of  the 
role  of  basic  research  and  Its  fundamental 
relationship  to  progress  in  engineering  and 
technology. 

The  Foundation  has  broadly  construed 
education  In  the  sciences  to  Include,  also 
education  of  the  public  The  Increasing 
algnlflcance  of  science  and  technology  in 
relation  to  public  policy,  both  national  and 
International,  has  made  It  urgent  that  the 
level  of  sclentlflc  literacy  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  be  markedly  raised.  In 
order  to  participate  fully  In  the  democratic 
process  through  Intelligent  voting,  citizens 
must  have  at  least  a  general  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  science  and 
Its  implications  fur  the  national  defense  and 
welfare. 

This  Is  a  relatively  new  area,  nnd  there  is 
little  experience  to  g\ilde  us  in  thp  choice 
and  methods  and  technlqiies  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  To  date,  the  Foundation  has 
supported  a  limited  number  of  conferences 
and  Instltutee  In  which  scientists  and 
science  writers  have  been  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  problems 
of  communicating  science  to  the  layman.  It 
Is  planned  to  expand  these  efforts  and  to  en- 
list the  suopurt  and  advice  of  Influential  edi- 
tors of  the  general-Information  media  as 
well  as  the  aid  of  the  scientific  community 
and  such  organizations  as  the  AAAS  and  the 
professional  scientific  societies.  The  pro- 
gram was  initiated  In  1959  with  a  budget  of 
$5,000,  but  as  much  as  $200,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  these  purposes  by  the  end  of 
1960 

Course  content  improvement:  Comparable 
In  Importance  to  the  need  for  aid  to  stu- 
dents and  to  teachers  of  science  Is  the  need 
for  Improvements  in  cumculums  and  course 
content.  As  a  result  of  early  studies  of  the 
subject,  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  be- 
gan to  emerge  Science  must  not  be  poorly 
taught  at  any  level  or  In  any  field.  Atten- 
tion must  therefore  be  given  to  the  content 
of   science   and   mathematics   courses,    from 


the  elementary  courses  In  general  science 
through  graduate  courses  In  highly  special- 
ized fields. 

The  Foundation  has  approached  this  prob- 
lem in  a  number  of  ways.  Support  has  been 
given  to  relatively  small  projects  In  limited 
areas  where  useful  results  can  be  anticipated. 
For  example,  the  American  Meteorological 
Society  has  been  awarded  a  grant  to  enable 
Its  editorial  board  to  prepare  a  series  of 
monographs  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Earth 
and  the  Sun,"  "High  Atmosphere,"  "Climate 
and  Mac,"  'Oceans  and  Air  Currents,"  and 
other  subjects  designed  to  Interest  high 
school  and  college  students  In  the  field  of 
meteorology. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  high  level 
of  support  has  been  given  outstanding  In- 
vestigators to  enable  them  to  attack  a  major 
problem  In  force.  The  work  done  by  the 
Physical  Sciences  Study  Committee  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  Is  an  ex- 
ample. This  project,  which  was  Initiated  In 
November  1956.  has  produced  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  the  teaching  of  physics, 
with  a  new  syllabus,  new  textbooks,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  new  teaching  aids  and  new 
method*  and  techniques  of  demonstration. 
The  course  was  tried  out  experimentally  in 
the  1957-58  school  year,  with  eight  teachers 
presenting  the  entire  course. 

The  number  of  teachers  using  the  course 
has  Increased  in  each  succeeding  year,  and 
special  lummer  Institutes  supported  by  the 
foundation  have  trained  teachers  In  Its  use 
In  September  of  1960  the  materials  developed 
by  the  committee  will  be  made  available  to 
all  Interested  schools  through  Educational 
Services,  Inc..  of  Watertown,  Mass  ,  a  non- 
profit organization  founded  In  September 
1958. 

The  success  of  the  cour.se  revision  work 
In  physics  prompted  a  similar  large-scale  ef- 
fort In  mathematics,  guided  by  the  school 
mathematics  study  group,  operating  with 
headquarters  at  Yale  University.  The  chem- 
istry curriculum  Is  being  worked  on  by  two 
groups,  the  chemical  bond  approach  com- 
mittee $t  Earlham  College  and  the  chemical 
educational  materials  study  at  Harvey  Mudd 
College.  The  biological  sciences  curriculum 
study  ixas  Its  headquarters  at  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

Here  again  we  have  the  pattern  of  an  ex- 
perimental beginning  of  only  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  up  until  1957-58  (when  the  figures 
cUmbe<l  above  the  hnlf-mllllon  mark)  and  a 
contlnulnR  Increase  to  the  current  year.  In 
which  It  has  seemed  wise  to  Invest  $6  million 
In  thes«  programs. 

The  (jomprehenslve  review  and  revision  of 
the  four  major  science  courses — physics, 
mnthematlcs,  chemistry,  and  biology — Is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments in  the  teaching  of  science  In 
this  country  Courses  that  are  out  of  date 
by  as  much  as  30  to  40  years  are  being 
brought  abreast  of  modern  developments. 
In  the  process  of  working  together  on  this 
task.  University  scientists  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  administrators  have  come 
to  see  each  other's  problems  and  points  of 
view  as  they  could  have  In  no  other  way. 

BCIENTinC    MANPOWKR    PROGRAM 

Responsibility  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  National  Register  of  Sclentlflc 
and  Technical  Personnel  was  transferred  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  by  the 
Foundation's  enabling  legislation.  The  reg- 
ister provides  records  of  location  and  of 
training,  sclentlflc  specializations,  and  other 
quallfloatlons  of  approximately  185.000  se- 
lected ECientlsts  and  engineers  and  Is  de- 
signed to  liisure  that  timely  Information  Is 
available.  In  case  of  need,  on  the  numbers 
and  characteristics  of  scientists  and  other 
technloally  trained  persons  In  the  United 
States.  The  Foundation's  scientific  man- 
power section  Is  also  engaged  In  continuing 
studies   designed   to   provide   basic   data  on 


scientific  and  technical  personnel  generally. 
This  program  Is  currently  being  supfxjrted  at 
a  level  somewhat  below  $1  million. 

Other  sources  of  Federal  support  for  edu- 
cation: In  addition  to  the  programs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  major  conUl- 
butlons  to  science  education  are  made  by  a 
nimnber  of  other  agencies,  including  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  US.  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  C^immls- 
slon.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
for  example,  provides  significant  help  under 
the  graduate  fellowship  program,  the  student 
loan  program,  and  to  some  extent  under  titles 
III  and  Vn. 

INTERNATTOMAL    PROGRAMS    IN    SCIENCE 

The  scope  of  the  Foundation's  Interna- 
tional activities  In  science  broadened  consid- 
erably during  the  second  half  of  the  decade 
The  International  Geophysical  Year  marked 
the  first  time  that  the  Foundation  had  par- 
ticipated In  International  scientific  activities 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  also  represented  the 
Foundation's  first  opportunity  to  coordinate 
a  major  activity  being  undertaken  by  a  num- 
ber of  Government  agencies  The  sclentlflc 
and  technical  program  for  the  United  States 
was  developed  and  directed  by  the  US.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  lOY.  under  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  At  the  request 
of  the  academv.  the  Foundation  Initiated 
consideration  of  IGY  support  by  the  Federal 
Government  and,  upon  affirmative  decision. 
secured  and  administered  Federal  funds 
totaling  $43  ."S  million.  The  Foundation  also 
served  as  coordinator  of  Government  Inter- 
ests In  the  program;  these  Involved  not  only 
direct  participation  by  Government  agencies 
but  also,  quite  often,  matters  of  broad  na- 
tional policy  that  arise  in  an  international 

program. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  ICY,  both  Indi- 
viduals and  Government  agencies  have  been 
encouraged  tn  carry  on  research  that  extends 
certain  aspects  of  the  IGY  work  Under  the 
general  label  of  International  Geophysical 
Cooperation,  the  program  is  being  coordi- 
nated at  the  InternatloMiil  level  by  the 
Comlt*  Internutlonal  O^ophyslque  of  ICSU 
This  special  committee  Is  comjxMed  of  the 
four  unions  prlnripally  Involved  tlie  Inter- 
national Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics, 
the  International  Sclentlflc  Radio  Union,  the 
International  Union  of  Astronomers,  and  the 
International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Physics  So  far  as  administration  Is  con- 
cerned, the  IOC  Is  not  a  package  program 
Instead,  the  Foundation  accepts  proposals  In 
areas  where  coordinated  global  research  Is  of 
special  Importance,  and  these  are  then  ap- 
praised as  part  of  the  regular  program  of 
research  grants 

Antarctic  research:  A  major  outgrowth  of 
the  IGY  has  been  the  continuing  research 
programs  In  the  Antarctic  being  carried  on  by 
the  12  nations  who  participated  In  the  IGY 
antarctic  program  General  scientific  recom- 
mendations for  the  area  are  made  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Antarctl^.  Research 
(SCAR)  of  ICSU  The  US  program  is  being 
developed  funded,  and  coordinated  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  The  latter 
looks  primarily  to  the  Committee  on  Polar 
Research  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  program  recommendations,  and  the 
Foundation  also  considers  proposals  from 
qualified  scientists  Interested  In  carrying  out 
such  research.  The  Foundation  works  with 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Antarctic  to  coordinate  the  research  activi- 
ties of  other  agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather  Bureau, 
and  the  Geological  Survey,  and  provides 
them  with  funds  for  their  participation  In 
antarctic  research.  Grants  are  also  made  to 
universities  and  vfirlous  Interested  research 
organizations  to  complete  the  program  of 
sclentlflc  activities  In  the  Antarctic.  To 
date.  Congress  has  appropriated  $10  million 
for  the  post-IOY  program  In  the  Antarctic. 


The  Navy,  which  has  from  the  beginning 
provided  all  logistic  support  for  antarctic 
research,  continues  to  do  so  with  distinc- 
tion under  the  new  program  and  is  in  com- 
mand of  operations  in  the  area.  The  cost  of 
this  logistic  support  Is,  of  course,  conslder- 
akly  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  actual 
sclentlflc  program 

International  science  education:  Begin- 
ning In  1959,  the  Foundation  undertook  a 
madest  program  designed  to  foster  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  improve  communica- 
tions among  nations  with  respect  to  problems 
of  science  education  and  scientific  man- 
power. Appropriate  professional  groups  In 
the  various  dlBclpUiies  were  given  support  for 
a  study  and  evaluation  of  science  subject 
matter  offered  In  foreign  educational  sys- 
tems, with  the  objective  of  Improving  science 
cvirrlculums  In  this  country.  Distinguished 
foreign  scholars  were  brought  here  to  visit 
the  various  institutes  sponsored  by  the 
Foundation.  Advanced  students  and  sclen- 
ti.'its  have  received  Foundation  support  to 
permit  them  to  participate  In  international 
educational  programs.  For  example,  a  grant 
Wi.8  made  to  the  University  of  Uppsala, 
Sveden,  for  American  p,\rtlclpatlon  in  an 
In  :«rnatlonal  summer  Institute  In  quantum 
chemistry. 

These  varloiis  small  programs  have  fur- 
nished experience  that  will  guide  us  in  the 
development  and  enlargement  of  future  pro- 
griims  In  International  science  education. 

Other  international  scientific  activities: 
Amendments  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  which  were  passed  by  Congress 
last  year  permit  the  Foundation  to  cooperate 
In  International  scientific  activities,  whereas 
previously  It  was  limited  to  research  activ- 
ities. The  amendments  also  permit  the 
Foundation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  grant  fellowships  or  make 
otl.er  arrangements  with  foreign  nationals 
for  scientific  study  or  scientific  work  In  the 
United  States  Under  Its  existing  and  ex- 
terded  authority,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Foundation 
plans  to  expand  Its  International  activities 
on  a  modest  scale. 

The  Foundation  hopes  to  place,  later  on, 
appropriately  qualified  persons  at  oversea 
locations  to  carry  out  short-term  studies  In 
limited  areas  of  science  that  are  of  Interest 
an  1  Importance  to  both  the  United  States 
anl  the  foreign  country  Eventually.  It  Is 
hoped,  qualified  persons  can  be  placed  over- 
•e»s  for  longer  periods  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  and  maintaining  continuous  con- 
tiu  t  with  the  sclentlflc  communities  of  other 
co\jntrles 

As  funds  are  made  available.  It  may  be 
po«.slble.  also,  to  afford  greater  support  to 
certain  appropriate  types  of  research  and  re- 
eearch  facilities  abroad. 

SCIENCE    INTORMATION 

The  scope  and  Importance  of  the  sclentlflc 
Information  problem  is  something  of  which 
thf  Foundation  has  been  aware  since  the  be- 
ginning Early  attempts  were  made  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  the  problem,  and,  with 
the  extremely  limited  funds  available,  sup- 
port was  given  to  small  projects  directed  to- 
wa:-d  this  end  This  was  Increased  as  the 
overall  appropriation  grew,  but  a  really 
major  effort  In  the  field  of  scientific  Informa- 
tion was  made  possible  by  almost  slmulta- 
necus  action  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government. 

I:i  December  1958  the  White  House  re- 
leafed  a  special  report  of  the  President's 
Scl»  nee  Advisory  Committee  on  "Improving 
the  Availability  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information  In  the  United  States."  After 
emphasizing  the  Importance  of  the  problem, 
the  President's  Committee  recommended 
tha',  the  National  Science  Foundation  ex- 
pand Its  scientific  information  program  to 
strengthen  and  coordinate  existing  govern- 
mental   and    private    efforts    In    this    field. 


This  recommendation  was  later  implemented 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10807  of  March  13. 
1959.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968,  under  title  EX,  directed  the  Foun- 
dation to  establish  a  science  information 
service.  The  act  also  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  19-member  Science  Informa- 
tion Council  whose  members.  Government 
and  non -Government,  would  represent  a 
broad  range  of  skills  and  experience  In  the 
problems  of  the  communications  needs  of 
scientists.  The  Office  of  Science  Information 
Service  was  formally  established  In  the 
Foundation  on  December  11,  1958,  and  the 
Science  Information  Council  first  met  in 
February  1959. 

The  program  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Science  Information  Service  fall  generally 
in  five  categories:  (1)  storage  and  retrieval 
systems  and  mechanical  translation;  dli 
scientific  publications;  (111)  unpublished  re- 
search Information;  (iv)  sclentlflc  data  and 
reference  centers;  and  (v)  foreign  science 
Information.  Through  these  several  pro- 
grams the  Foundation  seeks  to  Increase  the 
dissemination  of  existing  materials  by  help- 
ing to  provide  for  prompt  publication  of  re- 
search results,  for  reference  aids  and  In- 
formation centers  of  various  kinds,  and  for 
translations  of  significant  scientific  papers 
In  languages  not  widely  understood  by 
American  scientists. 

Research  on  information  problems.  The 
Foundation  Is  supporting  a  slowly  growing 
body  of  research  on  new  approaches  to  the 
Information  problem.  Most  of  the  research 
Is  concerned  with  exploration  of  ways  to 
use  machines  in  Information  processing 
tasks,  such  as  the  organization,  storage,  and 
searching  of  sclentlflc  information  and  the 
translation  of  scientific  publications  from 
foreign  languages  into  English.  Before  ma- 
chines can  process  the  texts  of  documents, 
however,  for  either  mechanized  Information 
searching  systems  or  mechanical  translation 
systems,  more  precise  knowledge  of  spitax 
and  semantics  is  needed.  Therefore,  cur- 
rent research  activities  In  these  areas  ore 
extending  our  understanding  of  language 
lu  the  expectation  that  ultimately  machines 
will  be  able  to  handle  linguistic  data. 

A  Research  Information  Center  and  Ad- 
visory Service  on  Information  Processing  has 
been  established  Jointly  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  with  some  flnunclal 
support  from  the  Council  on  Library  Re- 
sources The  purpose  of  the  new  center  is 
to  bring  together  research  and  development 
data  on  methods  and  equipment  for  the  au- 
tomatic processing  of  scientific  information. 
The  center  will  also  endeavor  to  foster  closer 
cooperation  among  the  groups  In  Industry, 
the  private  foundations,  the  universities,  the 
professional  societies,  and  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  concerned  with 
developing  and  Improving  methods  for  rapid 
and  efficient  handling  of  large  volumes  of 
Information. 

In  this  same  area,  the  Foundation  Is  Issu- 
ing regularly  two  publications  designed  to 
disseminate  information  on  the  scientific  in- 
formation field  and  foster  cooperation 
among  research  workers  in  that  field.  "Cur- 
rent Research  and  Development  In  Scientific 
Documentation"  Is  Issxied  semiannually  as  a 
guide  to  current  projects  both  here  and 
abroad,  while  "Non-Conventional  Technical 
Information  Systems  in  Current  Use"  reports 
on  information  systems  that  embody  new 
principles  for  the  organization  of  subject 
matter  or  employ  automatic  equipment  for 
storage  and  search. 

In  the  support  of  scientific  publications, 
temporary  or  emergency  aid  is  given  to  pri- 
mary Journals  and  abstracting  and  Indexing 
services;  also,  funds  are  provided  for  the 
preparation  or  publication  of  significant 
monographs,  reviews,  and  reference  works 
that  could  not  be  made  generally  available 
without  subsidy. 


Support  of  this  kind  Is  granted  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  sound  economic  planning  for  the 
publication. 

Among  the  scientific  Journals  partially 
supported  by  the  Foundation  are  two  new 
experimental  periodicals,  "Physical  Review 
Letters"  and  ■•Wildlife  Disease."  The  first  is 
designed  to  provide  rapid,  low-cost  publica- 
tion of  short,  up-to-ihe-mlnute  articles  on 
physics  research.  The  latter  is  the  first  Jour- 
nal to  be  published  only  in  microform.  The 
purpose  of  this  Journal  is  to  explore  author, 
reader,  and  librarian  reaction  to  microform 
as  a  means  of  publishing  research  results  at 
greatly  reduced  costs 

The  Foundation  Is  also  seeking  to  make 
unpublished  research  inlormatlon  more  ac- 
cessible. The  principal  sources  of  such  in- 
formation are  research  reports  and  memo- 
randums of  Government  and  private  insti- 
tutions, theses  and  dissertations,  and  papers 
presented  at  scientific  conferences.  An  ex- 
ample of  Foundation  activities  in  this  area 
is  the  recently  Initiated  series  of  inventories 
of  Information  £w:tlvltles  of  those  Federal 
agences  that  operate  major  scientific  infor- 
mation programs  Four  surveys  in  this  se- 
ries, covering  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  some  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  others  Eire  in  various  stages  of 
preparation. 

Two  examples  of  data  and  reference  cen- 
ters supported  by  the  Foundation  are  the 
Office  of  Critical  Tables  (OCT)  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Bio- 
Sciences  Information  Exchange  (BSIEi  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  OCT. 
wholly  supported  by  the  Foundation,  is  a 
coordinating  and  information  center  on 
projects  engaged  in  developing  critical  physi- 
cal data  of  all  kinds.  The  BSIE,  supported 
by  the  Foundation  and  other  Interested 
agencies,  fvinctlons  as  a  repository  of  knowl- 
ed(;e  on  who  Is  working  on  what  In  the  bio- 
logical sciences 

Plans  are  now  being  developed,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Science  and 
Technology,  for  broadening  the  information 
exchuiige  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
Include  the  physical  sciences  and  possibly,  at 
a  later  date,  the  social  sciences  as  well. 

Foreign  science  information  The  Founda- 
tion is  supporUng  the  cover-to-cover  trans- 
lation of  36  key  USSR,  scientific  Journals. 
Support  Is  also  being  given  the  Midwest 
Inter-Llbrary  Center  for  the  acquisition  of 
approximately  2.300  "hard-to-gef  foreign 
biological  and  chemical  Journals, 

A  series  of  studies  is  being  made  that  will 
provide  Information  on  the  organization, 
characteristics,  and  generation  of  sclentlflc 
information  in  every  major  geographic  area 
of  the  world  Studies  currently  underway 
or  plaiined  concern  the  Soviet  Union.  Po- 
land. Japan,  Indonesia,  mainland  China, 
Czechoslovakia.  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary. 

The  Foundation  is  coordinating  a  program, 
involving  several  Federal  agencies,  whereby 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment through  sales  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  will  be  used  to  support  proj- 
ects abroad  for  translating  foreign-language 
publications   Into  English 

In  order  to  provide  an  effective  means  of 
exchanging  Information  among  groups  work- 
ing In  the  scientific  Information  field,  the 
foundation  issues  a  bimonthly  bulletin. 
Science  Information  Notes.  This  bulleUn 
reports  national  and  International  develop- 
ments and  will.  It  is  hoped,  assist  in  pro- 
moting Increased  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  scientific  information  services. 

CONCLUSION 

In  any  assessment  of  the  role  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Foundation  dtn-lng  Its  first 
decade.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  broader 
question    of    Federal    policy    determination 
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wtth  reep«ct  to  research  suppcfft,  research 
facilities,  and  the  development  and  use  of 
sclendflc   man  power.     Policy,   In  turn,   must 

be  evaluated  in  terms  of  1 1 )  the  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed.  (U)  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  science  and 
technology,  and  (111)  the  effectiveness  of 
the  organization  and  operations  In  accom- 
plishing the  desired  objectives.  Let  me  sum- 
marize briefly  the  conclusions  discussed 
above  with  respect  to  each  of  these  points. 

General  principles:  The  first  principle  In 
national  science  policy,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Foundation.  Is  the  critical  importance  of 
basic  research  for  progress  In  science  and 
technology.  It  Is  only  through  comprehen- 
sive support  of  basic  research  in  all  the  fields 
of  science  that  one  can  discover  the  poten- 
tialities for  application  that  are  so  Important 
In  the  competitive  technology  of  today.  Be- 
cause basic  research  is  an  essential  factor  In 
the  advanced  training  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, and  because  the  university  Is  the 
natxiral  home  of  basic  research,  it  Is  clear 
that  major  aUentlon  must  always  be  paid 
to  the  support  of  baste  research  In  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  support  of  basic  research  is  relatively 
inexpensive.  The  significant  costs  of  re- 
search amd  development  arise  out  of  expen- 
sive developmental  prograjns,  such  as  ballis- 
tic missiles,  especially  when  these  are 
undertaken  on  a  crash  basis.  Since  there  Is 
bound  to  be  an  upper  limit  to  the  amoiint 
of  money  available  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy, It  Is  obvlovis  that  needed  economies 
shonld  be  effected  through  careful  selection 
of  the  developments  to  be  undertaken.  But 
It  Is  false  economy  to  curtail  the  basic  re- 
search that  uncovers  leads  for  futiore  de- 
velopments. 

In  the  suppwrt  of  basic  research  there  are 
three  Important  considerations:  Progress  of 
science,  development  of  the  Individual,  and 
strengthening  and  development  of  the  In- 
stitutions where  research  Is  done. 

By  and  large,  the  Federal  Government  has 
paid  the  most  attention  to  the  first  two 
categories.  The  progress  of  science  has  been 
advanced  by  the  so-called  research  projects 
system,  which  permits  an  Indlvldufil  or  a 
group  to  pursue  a  scientific  problem  of  its 
own  choosing  and  which  permits  the  agen- 
cies to  support  projxjeals  selected  from  thoee 
submitted.  The  Government  has  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  development  of 
the  Individual  through  fellowship  and  other 
educational  programs  and  through  special 
pwograms  to  Improve  science  teaching  and 
science  coxirsea. 

A  national  problem  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  paid  relatively  little  atten- 
tion, however.  Is  that  of  3upp>ort  for  educa- 
tional institutions  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop their  own  capabilities  In  science  and 
engineering.  Institutions  have  benefited 
greatly  from  Government  support  of  research 
projects  and  from  awards,  such  as  fellow- 
ships, to  Individuals,  but  they  have  received 
little  aid  of  a  sufficiently  general  type  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  own  plana 
for  growth  In  science  and  engineering  and 
to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  these 
activities  and  others  In  which  they  engage. 
The  needs  are  great:  Graduate  research 
laboratories  require  modernization  In  terms 
of  buildings,  equipment,  and  space:  the 
salary  scale  la  many  Institutions  urgently 
needs  adjustment  upward:  there  la  a  great 
and  continuing  shortage  of  maintenance  and 
operating  funds;  In  the  secondary  schools 
the  salau-y  problem  Is  also  acute,  and  al- 
thotigh  progress  is  being  made,  much  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Federal  Government's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem*  of  the  institutions  la 
to  point  out  the  needs  and  to  emphaalse 
the  Importance  of  satisfying  tho«e  nteeds,  to 
the  extent  poaalble,  from  State  and  private 
sources  la  accordance  with  American  tradi- 


tions. But  It  is  also  the  lesponstbtllty  of 
the  Fed.»»l  Government  to  exercise  leader- 
ship In  ineeting  this  problem.  It  Is  becom.- 
Ing  incrtasln^ly  clear  thAt  the  Inaciequacy 
of  the  reBources  available  to  our  educational 
institutions  is  a  national  problem  fuid  one 
which  tHe  Federal  Oovemment  must  help 
to  meet.  .Another  problem  to  which  I  have 
referred  above  la  the  growing  need  fur 
evaluation  and  handling  of  competing  claims 
m  speclai  areas  of  basic  research  which  their 
supporters  feel  are  critical.  Atmospheric 
physios,  oceanography,  meteorology,  and  seis- 
mology are  examples  of  areas  that  in  recent 
years  have  been  found  to  lack  adequate  sup- 
port, trained  per-rmnel.  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment. Special  techniques  may  be  required 
for  hanciling  such  problem  areas,  but  these 
special  problems  should  not  obscure  the  need 
for  comprehensive  support  of  basic  research 
Ln  all  fleltls  of  science. 

Organisation  of  the  Federal  Government 
:'or  grea-jBfit  progress:  In  recent  years  there 
has  beea  extensive  discussion  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Federal  Government's  organiza- 
tion for  dealing  with  matters  of  science  and 
technology.  At  the  present  time,  each  Gov- 
ernment agency  has  Its  own  organization 
for  research  and  development.  Overall  pol- 
icy recotnmendatlons  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's efBort  and  Federal  responsibilities  for 
science  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  are 
vested  In  the  foundation  and  centered  In  Its 
Presldentlally  appointed  National  Science 
Board.  The  President's  Science  Advisory 
ComirJtOee  considers  critical  scientific  and 
technological  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare;  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  Is  re- 
sponsible for  overall  long-range  planning 
and  matters  of  coordination  In  research  and 
development  activities  among  the  Federal 
agencies;  science  in  foreign  affairs  Is  repre- 
sented tn  the  Department  of  State  by  the 
Science  Adviser  to  the  Secretary;  and  finally, 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology  makes  Immediately 
available  to  the  President  advice  In  any  of 
those  areas  bearing  upon  critical  questions 
of  policy  or  action. 

Effectiveness  of  organization  and  opera- 
tions: Iti  principle,  the  organization  thus 
outlined  should  be  able  to  deal  with  most 
fundamantal  Issues  lnvoIvlr\^  science  and 
technolo^  with  which  the  Government  Is 
faced.  On  the  record,  many  major  Issues 
have  be«n  met  effectively,  the  cooperation  of 
partlcip>ating  scientists  has  been  outstanding, 
and  progress  along  many  lines  has  been  note- 
worthy. However,  part  of  this  stnicture  has 
not  been  operating  long  enough  to  evaluate 
Its  effectovenees. 

In  th#  meantime,  suggestions  have  been 
made,  especially  in  Congress,  for  a  more  radi- 
cal type  of  organization — for  example,  a  cab- 
inet depextment  for  science  and  technology. 
If,  by  this,  Is  meant  a  department  that  would 
assume  complete  re«jx>nslblllty  for  all  re- 
search and  development  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  suggestion  can  surely  be  dis- 
missed as  being  completely  Impractical. 
Over  centralization  of  science  In  a  depart- 
ment of  this  type  would  be  strenuously  op- 
posed b?  all  scientists  and  engineers  as  hos- 
tile to  taelr  basic  philosophy,  and  by  Federal 
agencies  as  usurping  their  essential  prerog- 
atives aad  responsibilities. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  suggested  de- 
partment of  science  and  technology  were 
interided  to  provide  supervision  and  control 
over  the  research  and  development  activities 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  it  would  encounter 
severe  administrative  dlflQcultles  as  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arose  between  It  and  the  in- 
dividual agencies.  Under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, nc  agency  can  be  expected  t)o  exercise 
such  a  role,  which  properly  belongs  In  the 
White  House  or  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Preaidem;. 

A  third  suggestion,  more  limited  In  scope. 
Is   that   there   should   be   brought   together 


In  one  department  certain  major  research 
and  development  activities  now  operating  as 
part  of  reg\ilar  deiiartments.  Included 
would  be  such  establishments  a.s  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  the  National  Bureau  of 
-Standeirds.  the  Hydrographlc  OlBce.  and  the 
Geological  Survey.  Such  a  consolidation 
nii^ht  well  advance  the  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  these  agencies  but  would 
leave  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  their 
functions  aa  service  organizations  to  the  de- 
partments In  which  they  are  presently 
located.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  lixadequacles 
in  the  present  situation  that  have  i?lven  rise 
to  this  suggested  plan  can  be  remedied  by 
constructive  action  of  the  departments 
concerned. 

Admittedly  there  are  problems  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  to  be  solved  In  achieving 
maximum  effectiveness  in  the  organization 
and  operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  re.'^pect  to  science  and  technology. 
However,  the  greatest  need  at  the  moment. 
appears  to  be  that  of  full  support  for  the 
present  organl.3atlon,  which  Is  relatively  new 
both  In  its  overall  aspects  and  In  the  Internal 
organization  of  individual  agencies.  In  the 
charter  for  the  Federal  Council  on  Science 
and  Technology,  for  example.  It  Is  provided 
that  each  member  will  speak  authoritatively 
for  his  dep>artment  or  agency  In  matters 
pjertalnlng  to  science  and  technolo'ry.  A 
simple  way  of  carrying  out  this  provision 
would  be  for  each  department  to  appoint 
as  Its  representative  an  Assistant  Secretary 
lor  Research  and  Development,  ur  someone 
in  an  equivalent  position. 

It  mxist  be  remembered  that  the  problem 
of  large-.scale  Government  administration  ot 
science  Is  recent,  dating  back  only  to  World 
War  II.  We  have  had  to  feel  our  way  Into 
a  whole  new  area  of  policy  and  operation. 
Scientists  and  engineers  must  b«  ready  to 
accept  full-time  dovernment  posts  and  to 
acquire  the  training  and  background  In  ad- 
ministration that  are  essentiiU  to  this  new 
role.  The  agencies  and  departments,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  accept  the  growing  Im- 
fx>rtance  of  science  and  technology  and 
adapt  their  administrative  structures  to 
meet  Its  needs.  The  problem  is  one  that 
calls  for  great  understanding  as  well  as  co- 
operation and  good  will   on  all  sides. 

A  final  word:  Irrespective  of  Individual 
opinions  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Is  carrying  out 
It^  assigned  role.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Importance  of  science  In  national  affairs 
Is  such  as  to  Justify  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  dedicated  to  the  progress  of  basic 
research  and  education  In  the  sciences.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  increasingly  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  science  and  technology,  both 
In  Its  own  agencies  and  in  the  Nation  at 
large.  The  current  estimated  national  ex- 
penditure of  112  billion  on  research  and  de- 
velopment would  bear  out  this  conclusion, 
even  If  more  Important  considerations  were 
not  Involved. 

But  It  Is  also  clear,  that  the  whole  respon- 
sibility cannot  and  should  not  rest  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  citizens  of  the  country  understand  and 
appreciate  the  Importance  of  science  and 
technology  in  all  its  phatses.  but  especially 
the  importance  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion. Without  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  unable  to  take 
proper  measures  for  the  adequate  support  of 
basic  research  and  education  In  science. 
Individual  voters,  communities,  and  States 
must  clearly  recognize  their  responsibilities. 
The  problems  inherent  In  science  and  tech- 
nology cajinot  be  dismissed  on  the  aasump- 
tlon  that  they  can  be  met  by  the  Federal 
Government  without  understanding,  sup- 
port, and  local  action  by  informed  citizens. 
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NATIONAL  RADIO  MONTH 

Ml.  MONRXDNEY.  Mr.  President. 
This  is  National  Radio  Month  and  a 
good  time  to  remember  that  radio  pro- 
vides a  veritable  lifeline  with  its  prompt 
announcements  when  advance  warning.s 
are  needed  regarding  weather  catas- 
trophes, or  when  emergencies  develop 
requiring  pleas  for  help  or  first  aid  in- 
formation. Some  97  out  of  every  100 
homes  in  the  Nation  have  radios,  and 
this  valuable  medium  of  communication 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  lifestreara  of  our 
couniry. 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  to  include 
a  fact  sheet  pointing  out  many  of  the 
valuable  services  performed  to  all  com- 
munities by  this  vital  means  of  com- 
munications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Radio  Month  this  year  will  be 
symbolized  by  the  theme.  "Radio — the 
Heart  Beat  of  Main  Street  "  Radio's  vital 
role  la  the  llfestream  of  the  country  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
through  a  nationwide  program  reaching  Into 
every  community. 

Tho  unstinting  and  generous  assistance 
that  radio  contributes  to  every  civic  situa- 
tion will  be  dramatized  by  local  cooperative 
proJe<  ts  between  radio  stations  and  commun- 
ity organizations. 

Ratilo  is  always  In  the  forefront:  As  a 
lifetime  during  emergencies  with  advance 
warnings,  first  aid  information,  pleas  for 
help;  as  a  crusader  for  civic  betterment;  as 
an  education  and  Information  medium  for 
citizen  and  student;  as  a  source  of  facts  on 
our  democratic  processes  and  Institutions, 

Today,  there  are  more  than  155  million 
radloH  In  use  In  the  United  States  Ninety- 
seven  out  of  every  one-hundred  homes  In 
the  Nation  have  radios. 

Americans  are  seldom  more  than  an  arms- 
lengti  from  a  radio  set;  no  matter  where 
they  are — at  home,  in  a  car.  at  the  beach. 
About  39  million  cars  are  equipped  with 
radlcx;.  Portable  radios  are  made  to  fit  the 
pocket  and  purse. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  4,000  radio 
stations  on  the  air  in  the  United  States,  an 
Increiise  of  228  since  last  year.  Their  pro- 
grami;  of  information  and  entertaliunent 
reach  the  remotest  areas  of  the  country  and 
the  humblest  of  homes. 

One  survey  of  5,000  women  representing 
a  cross  section  of  VS.  households  showed 
that  they  listened  to  radio  4  hours  and  36 
minute  a  day, 

FM  frequency  modulation)  Is  particularly 
effecth-e  for  reaching  a  select  audience. 
Most  family  Income  of  FM  listeners  ranges 
upwanls  of  $7,500.  many  over  $15,000,  a  re- 
search study  reveals. 

Radio  listening  knows  no  bounds  of  age, 
sex,  ge:)graphlcal  location  or  season.  More 
than  half  of  the  country's  professional  men 
tune  In  five  or  more  days  each  week.  More 
than  n.ne  out  of  every  ten  single  working 
women  tune  In  to  radio  each  week.  Among 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  50  and 
65.  about  9  out  of  10  listen  every  week, 
nearly  lialf  of  them  tune  In  every  day. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  across 
the  Nat  ion.  observances  will  be  held  from 
May  1  through  31  in  recognition  of  Na- 
tional Radio  Month. 

Historicallj',  radio — aJong  with  other 
outstanding  modes  of  communication — 
has  made  a  significant  contribution,  not 
only  to  a  better  informed  citizenrj-.  but 
also  to  progress  in  industry,  commerce, 
navigation,  traffic  control,  as  well  as  de- 
fense and  other  fields. 


At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  supplemental  statement  cm  the 
significance  of  the  radio  industry  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wilet 

Since  regular  broadcasting  began  over  40 
years  ago,  the  radio  industry  has  grown 
tremendously  and  the  rate  of  growth  has 
continued  right  up  to  the  present. 

In  1950,  for  example,  there  were  about  85 
million  radio  sets' In  use  In  the  United  States, 
or  about  56  sets  for  every  100  persons.  Now, 
there  are  over  155  million;  approximately 
88  for  every  100  persons. 

In  1950  there  were  about  41  million  homes 
In  which  there  were  one  or  more  radio  re- 
ceivers; today  approximately  50  million 
American  homes  have  radios,  about  97  out 
of  every  100  homes.  More  than  99  percent 
of  the  farm  homes  have  radios. 

There  are  now  about  39  million  car  radios 
in  use.  Since  1950  car  radios  have  Increased 
2.3  times.  Of  every  100  passenger  cars  on 
the  road  today,  76  have  radios;  of  every  100 
p>assenger  cars  manufactured  last  year  In 
the  United  States,  79  were  equipped  with 
radios  at  the  factory. 

In  1950,  10  million  radios  of  all  types  were 
manufactured  In  the  United  States.  Last 
year  (1959)  some  15,622,000  were  produced, 
an  Increase  of  56  percent  In  home,  car,  and 
portable  radios  manufactured. 

Versatility  of  radio  Is  shown  by  the  va- 
riety of  types  In  use,  such  as  clock  radios, 
car  radios,  portable  radios.  The  develop- 
ment of  transistors  has  made  possible  minia- 
turization of  portables  to  fit  purse  or  pocket. 
About  95  percent  of  the  portable  radios  pro- 
duced In  1959  were  transistor  radios. 

Overall,  these  facts  Illustrate  the  signifi- 
cant role  of  radio  In  American  life — now  and 
in  the  future 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  prcxieed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1310, 
Senate  bill  3387. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3387)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energ>'  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


PADRE  ISLAND,  A  TEXAS  TREASURE 
ISLAND,  AWAITS  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS, TO  BECOME  NATIONAL 
PLAYGROUND 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
in  view  of  pending  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area  on  Padre  Island,  the  Senate  should 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing report  by  Mr.  Carl  E.  Cavender: 

Behind  the  stroke  of  the  painter's  brush 
or  the  lens  of  the  natuaullst's  camera,  there 
Is  harbored  a  longing  to  seek  out  his  own 
serenely  hallowed  oasis.     These  expanses  of 


unmarred  natural  beauty  are  fast  becoming 
few  In  number,  because  the  waves  of  civil- 
ization are  washing  development  across  our 
lands. 

Writing  in  the  May  1960  issue  of 
National  Parks  magazine,  Mr.  Cavender 
has  wTitten  a  most  colorful  and  eloquent 
plea  for  preservation  for  public  use 
•'Texas  Treasure  Island." 

Although  time  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  racing  past,  there  is  still  time  to 
ijass  the  basic  legislation  needed  for 
permanently  preserving  America's  long- 
est seashore  area  for  use  by  all  Amer- 
icans. With  each  passing  year  the  costs 
of  the  proposed  project  increase  because 
the  land  prices  climb  higher.  In  addi- 
tion, more  and  more  of  the  117-mile  is- 
land is  lost  to  public  use  by  private  de- 
velopment. 

As  Mr,  Cavender  WTites: 

Leaving  Padre  Island  is  like  leaving  an- 
other world — the  wilderness  of  yesterday. 
This  perfect  playground  with  Its  sloping 
beaches  and  sometimes  40-foot-hlgh  sand 
dunes  must  be  preserved  In  Its  natural  state. 
Somewhere,  some  day,  something  good  is  in 
store  for  this  Island. 

Mr,  President,  if  the  Senate  will  act 
favorably  on  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  national  seashore  recreation  area  on 
Padre  Island,  I  predict  that  it  will  be 
creating  a  new  park  which  will  one  day 
rival  the  scenic  Yellowstone,  in  public 
popularity.  With  our  Nation's  tremend- 
ously expanding  ixipulation.  and  in  this 
day.  when  greater  and  greater  numbers 
of  families  enjoy  vacations,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  many  millions,  more  Ameri- 
cans will  flock  to  the  seashores  and  the 
mountains.  That  is  one  of  the  natural 
social  phenomena  of  our  times.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  many  people 
build  a  boat  and  put  a  mortgage  on  it 
even  before  they  build  and  mortgage  a 
home. 

"Very  few  places  still  remain  in  our 
country  that  are  open  beach  land.  We 
see  more  and  more  beaches  being  fenced 
:n,  as  at  Miami,  for  example.  In  the 
long  stretch  of  3.700  miles  of  coastline, 
from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  the  eastern 
cape  of  Maine,  there  are  only  265  miles 
of  public  parks  and  beaches. 

At  Padre  Island  there  is  a  117  mile 
stretch  of  beach,  and  last  year  the  Na- 
tional Park  Advisory  Board  recommend- 
ed that  88  miles  of  it  be  set  apart  as  a 
national  seashore  area.  Withm  the  past 
3  weeks  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Seaton.  recommended  that  88  miles  be 
set  apart  as  a  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area,  and  has  recommended  that 
Congress  appropriate  $25  million  to  set 
up  the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
Recreation  Area  and  the  Cape  Cod  Rec- 
reation Area  and  the  Oregon  Dunes  Rec- 
reation Area. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  very  free  to  criti- 
cize the  administration  for  not  doing 
something.  In  this  project  the  admin- 
istration is  urging  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  American  people.  We  in 
Congress  ought  to  do  something  for  the 
American  people  by  setting  up  this  rec- 
reational area  before  it  is  too  late. 

At  each  end  of  Padre  Island  salesmen 
are  peddling  lots,  trying  to  sell  them 
off  as  fast  as  they  can  before  the  recre- 
ation area  can  be  set  up.  We  are  liter- 
ally   racing    against    time.    We   should 
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certainly  do  swnethlng  now.  while  the 
land  can  still  be  purchased  at  r«««on- 
able  prices.  We  can  do  that  if  we  art 
promptly. 

The  white  sands  of  Padre  Island  offer 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  America's 
longest,  southernmost  natural  seaahcwe 
for  all  our  people.  I  urge  congressional 
approval  of  the  legislation  creating  a 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  this 
sessicxi. 

In  CH-der  that  the  Congress  might  have 
more  complete  information  concerning 
Padre  Island.  I  ask  unanmious  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  article  by  Carl  E.  Cavender 
in  the  May  1960  issue  of  Nauonal  Parks 
magazine,  entitled:  'Texas  Treasure  Is- 
land.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  foUows: 

Texas  TaxAauiw   Isla.vd 
(By  Carl  E.  Cavender i 

Behind  Uie  stroke  of  the  painter's  brush 
or  the  lens  at  the  naturalist's  camera,  there 
Is  harborpd  a  '.  mglr.g  to  seefc  out  his  own 
serenely  hallowed  oasis.  These  expanses  of 
■umnajred  natural  beauty  are  'aat  beconoln^; 
few  In  number  because  "he  wives  of  civUl- 
zation  are  waaiiing  de'.elopment  across  our 
lands.  Oxix  3ysteir.s  to  preserve  these  nunr.- 
bered  tracts  are  spurred  forward  by  a  few 
elbow-swinging  conservationists,  who  hope 
that  tomorrow  we  may  !■  <ife  proudly  upon 
our  lajul  and  recall  Its  be«;mnint: 

Bordering  the  warm  tidal  currents  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  lies  117  nUies  of  white  roil- 
ing sands,  that  axe — and  have  been  for  some- 
time— under  corisideratijn  as  a  national 
seashore  site.  Padre  Lsland  is  a  desert,  an 
oasis,  and  the  perfect  picture  of  desolntton 
Itaelf.  To  the  misconceptions  of  a  few. 
Padre  Island  could  never  become  another 
Miami  Beach — at  least  not  wlUio'jt  expend- 
iture of  mjlllons  f  dollars.  What  then  Is 
the  destiny  of  these  sleeping  d'ones? 

One  mornlr.g,  Intn  'he  horizon's  orange, 
spring  sunrise.  I  s*eered  my  car  via  Corpus 
Chrtstt's  Ocean  r?r:vp  route,  13  miles  to  the 
bow-shaped  Padre  I.sland  Ttxis  was  a  com- 
mon sljrht  to  me.  a  resident  of  the  Coastai 
Bend:  but  with  each  trip  my  eyes  searched 
out  new  adventure. 

As  I  crrsfccd  the  4-mile  span  of  causeway 
to  Padre,  my  attention  was  captured  by  a 
flock  of  pelicans,  .ibout  75  l:i  number.  The 
white  blrd.s  nestled  In  the  glistening  salt 
waters  of  Lacriir.a  Madre.  that  600  square 
miles  of  inland  waterway  which  Is  .vjme- 
tlraes  called  the  last  leg  of  the  Chicago  to 
Brownsville  Intracoastal  Canal. 

Lagiuia  Madre  Is  profusely  sfXJtted  by  tiny 
islands  that  are  literally  swamped  with  bird 
life.  The  more  popular  of  these  Islands  In 
this  marshy  area,  are  Big  Bird  and  Little 
Bird  Islands  rr.'il  recent  yearrr,  many  of 
these  tiny  Inlands  were  relatively  unexplored 
by  anyone  other  than  fishermen  and  duck 
hunters.  They  have  thus  rem.iined  the  per- 
fect nesting  place  for  birds. 

Quite  like  our  feathered  friends,  I  too  wa« 
seeking  a  retreat.  On  this  particular  morn- 
ing my  quest  was  for  driftwood  and  old  bot- 
tles. My  destination  was  any  part  of  the 
beach  which  was  uninhabited  and  lacking 
the  beer  --han'tes  »nd  other  eyesores  fmm 
which  I  wanted   to  escap*» 

My  car  droned  along  the  hardened  sand 
at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  gulf  side  of  Padre. 
I  Ixad  picked  the  p>€rfect  ume  for  my  drift- 
wood hunt,  the  tides  were  dropping  and  the 
winds  were  subsiding  from,  a  recent  storm, 
leaving  the  debris -cltrttered  beach  a  beach- 
comber's  paradise. 

Cars  with  16  Inches  of  wheel  clearance 
can   be   loat    to   the    clutches    at  the   softer 


saads,  iw  I  have  learned  f  roan  experience,  so 
I  coctla«ed  to  ride  tiw  wet  sands  near  the 
vKitsr.  I  was  ever  dodging  the  trash  that 
had  beeti  lashed  upon  the  shore.  It  was 
hard  to  dUtinguish  between  a  Jellyfish  and 
a  bottle:  there  were  thousands,  no — there 
were  millions  of  the  blue-red  bubbles  that 
had  beea  cast  to  their  destruction  upon  the 
scorching  sand. 

I  was  amazed  first  by  the  large  fiock  of 
pelicans;,  tlien  there  were  the  JelU-flsh  (more 
than  I  efer  Imagined  I  would  see  in  my  life- 
time i  ;  but  here.  I  arrived  at  my  destination. 

The  drift  was  piled  higher  than  houses 
and  e.xteiided  the  length  of  the  beach.  Trees. 
too  big  Jur  a  truck  to  move  and  iocs  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  were  ju'tlng  fr^m  the  bar- 
rier. I  fi'iind  bambco,  coconuts,  and  several 
other  varieties  of  drift  that  must  have  trav- 
eled thousands  of  miles  to  rest  on  Padre's 
shore.  I  also  found  a  small  raft  ai.d  won- 
dered from  what  distant  Isle  it  might  have 
come. 

Centuries  of  storms  like  the  one  ]ust 
passed  tiave  made  tlie  history  of  this  Island. 
I  had  coaie  to  P.tdre  to  ^et  away  from  it  all." 
and  Indeed,  I  was,  for  I  was  alone  with 
history 

Pidre  Island  ■»  storybook  had  no  beginning. 
as  we  Icnow  it;  bit  it  h.id  to  start  somewhere, 
Cannibil  Kar.ii.icawa  Indiana  were  pircbably 
the  first  human  inhabitants  of  this  barren 
waste  luid  wer"  later  fcliowpd  !:y  other  tribes 
and  Spanish  stnd  Anglo-Americ.vn  sett'.ers. 
who  rid  the  lands  of  them.  Pirates  aiul 
smu-'^ifr^.  .^  liliers  and  saiurs,  flahermen, 
beachco«-.bers.  and  cowboys  lat»T  followed, 
and   now  come  the  tourists 

URATES    ANT3    SPANISH    TRE.ASr  RI 

Padre  was  first  called  Isle  de  Santiago, 
then  explorer  Parilla  named  It  San  Carlos  de 
las  Mal.^gultos.  It  was  finally  tagged  after 
the  Padte  Nicolas  Balll  who  was  granted  the 
land  by  the  King  of  Spain,  At  this  time. 
the  Island  was  separated  from  its  neighbor- 
ing bri:)ther.  Mustang,  to  the  north,  but  due 
to  shifting  sands  along  Devil's  Elbow,  the 
Corpus  Christl  Pass  was  clueed,  thus  joining 
the    two    Islands. 

At  least  one  of  the  towering  d'lnes  may 
hoard  a  vast  amount  of  treas'jre,  according 
to  historical  reports.  A  violent  hurricane 
developed  in  this  region  In  1553,  and  a  Span- 
ish fleet  headed  for  Spain  via  the  Bahamas 
was  caught  In  its  treacherous  winds  and 
waves.  Three  ships  went  under  and  4 
limped  into  the  Bahama  port,  but  13  were 
forced  lay  currents  and  high  winds  to  the 
gh'i.st^lkr  arm  of  the  sandbar.  Devils  Elbow. 
Only  2  men  of  300  men,  women,  and  children 
siirvivect  the  horrible  slaughter  by  hostile 
savages  In  .an  Island-long  chase 

The  King  of  Spain  detailed  salvage  f^pert 
Don  Anfrel  de  la  Vlllafana,  who  remarlcably 
recovered  the  booty  from  12  of  the  IH-fated 
ship.s  -A-ith  'he  help  of  his  crew.  A  sklndlver 
myself  tiiis  seems  an  impossible  task  with- 
out the  modern  divlug  gear  we  use  off  Padre's 
waters  t>->day  So  one  ship  remaliis  some- 
where iJong  the  once  open  Corpus  Christl 
Pass:  tin  estimated  hoard  Is  in  the  high 
thiusands. 

Another  report  of  treasure  upon  Padre  Is- 
land's s$.nds  Is  that  of  the  $62,000  fortune 
beUeved  burled  by  John  Singer,  who  along 
wiUi  hit  laxnily  was  siupwrecked  in  their 
yacht  In  1347.  An  expedition  in  June  of 
1966  found  remnants  of  a  lost  city  and  some 
old  rellGB,  but  no  -$62,000. 

Mayb4  there  are  no  real  treasures  on  Padre 
Island,  but  we  like  to  think  so;  and  tales 
about  tile  pirate  Morgan  and  smugglers  of  the 
early  dsys  give  Padre  an  Intriguing  and 
alluring  past. 

We  sliake  our  heads  to  clear  them  of 
dreiama,  pick  up  our  own  little  treasures  of 
drift  and  dectirati-vc  aid  bottles,  and  leare 
Padr*  ak>BC  vttk  its  history,  as  we  head  for 
he 


Leaving    Padre    la    like    leaving    another 

world— the  wilderness  of  yesterday.  The 
coyote,  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  rabbit  live 
together  here.  This  Is  the  summer  home  of 
a  mulUtude  of  migratory  birds.  Its  waters 
have  one  of  the  largest  variety  of  fishes  along 
the  gulf  coast.  The  sea  grass  atop  the  dunes 
seemingly  waves  a  goodby  with  the  wind. 
But  this  is  yesterday. 

WHAT    OF    PABSES  rDTDRM? 

The  future  of  Padre  Island  lies  with  legal- 
ities. This  perfect  playground  with  its  slop- 
ing beacties  and  sometimes  40-foot-hlgh  sand 
dunes  must  be  preserved  In  Its  natural  state. 
Somewhere,  some  day,  somethln,  good  Is  In 
store  for  this  Island.     It  has  a  future. 

The  concern  for  Its  future  has  been  exem- 
plified, as  far  bark  a,-  1937  with  the  fin-.t  State 
Park  bill  proposal.  I  for  iine  hope  the  elbow 
swinging  of  the  coiiservatlonlsts  will  not  go 
unwarranted  and  that  tomorrow  Padre  Is- 
land will  be  the  same  sleeping  dunes  In  all 
Its  wilderness   and   sererUty. 


JUDGE  JESSE  ANimEWS,  THE  "MR. 
DEMOCRAT-  WHO  SHAPED  HOUS- 
TON S  DES-HNY.  IS  HONORED  BY 
HOUSTONIANS  AND  THE  HOUS- 
TON PRE?S 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
on  Thursday,  May  5.  1960,  the  Houston 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  paid  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Judge  Jesse  Andrews,  one  of  the  truly 
great  Te.xans  iind  Americans  of  our  day. 
Judge  Andrews,  who  is  known  to  many 
Texans  as  "Mr  Democrat,  '  has  had  a 
leadership  role  in  shaping  the  growth 
and  destiny  of  Texas'  largest  city— Hous- 
ton. As  the  Houston  Press  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  editorial; 

Wblie  lie  was  chairman  of  the  planning 
commission  from  l';>40-5a.  oxir  city  grew 
from  73  square  miles  to  166  square  miles, 
from  383,000  people  to  about  800,000. 

Surely,  no  one  will  challenge  that 
Judge  Andrews  took  the  lead  in  building 
Houston  into  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
our  Nation,  and  it  ts  entirely  fitting  that 
architects  .should  honor  him  for  this 
work. 

But  I  believe  that  Judge  Andrews  has 
won  even  greater  respect  and  devotion 
by  his  vision  and  dedication  as  a  real 
patriot.  He  has  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  poUtical  enlightenment 
in  Texas — working  from  the  gra.ssroots 
to  the  top  echelon-s  of  government  for 
the  programs  and  goals  which  have  made 
his  city  ranked  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  in  the  Nation. 
He  has  fought  machines  uf  entr-nclied 
greed  in  an  etlort  for  good  government. 
He  did  not  jump  on  bandwapon.'^  if  they 
were  wroner  He  took  the  harder  course 
when  it  was  right.  He  sacrificed  for 
honest  government  in  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  recently  Mr.  John 
Barnhill  of  the  Houston  Press  wrote  an 
excellent  article  concerning  Judge  An- 
drews' life  and  work,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Concres- 
siON,AL  Recoud  the  .story  from  the  May  4, 
1960.  issue  of  the  Houston  Press,  by  John 
Barnhill  entitled  "Man  Who  Saw  Hous- 
ton's Destiny  To  Be  Honored — Jesse 
Andrews,"  as  well  as  the  editorial  from 
the  Thursdtiy,  May  5.  1960,  issue  of  the 
Houston  Press  entitled  "To  Jesse  An- 
drews, a  Deserved  Tribute." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Press,  May  4,  1960) 

Man   Who    Saw    HorsTON's   Destiny    To   Be 

Honored — Jissi  Andhews 

(By  John  Bamlilll) 

The  86-year-old  lawyer  rubbed  a  wrinkled 
hand  slowly  across  tils  brow  as  he  leaned 
back  In  the  swivel  chair  of  his  downtown 
ofBce  and  reflected  on  60  years  of  watching — 
and  helping — his  town  grow. 

As  he  reminisced,  you  could  tell  this  was 
an  unusual  man.  Gentle,  modest,  soft- 
spoken.  He  wasn't  the  dynamic  personality 
tliat  you  might  expect  of  one  of  Houston's 
most  outstanding  citizens  and  civic  leaders. 

GUIDED    PROGRESS 

But  Jesse  Andrews  is  responsible  for  guid- 
ing much  of  the  city's  progress  as  well  as  the 
success  of  one  of  the  Southwest's  largest  law 
firms.  Baker,  BotU,  Andrews  &.  Shepherd. 

When  he  hung  hla  shmgle  here  back  In 
1896  after  5  years  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
young  Mr,  Andrews  didn't  have  one  friend 
among  the  27,557  persons  who  Inliablted  the 
9   square   miles   of   Houston. 

Today,  a  good  part  of  the  city's  1  million 
dtlxens  know — or  at  least  have  heard — of 
Jesse  Andrews   In  one  capacity  or   another. 

StXTEZN     TEARS    A    LEADER 

Upon  his  retirement  as  chairman  of  the 
city  planning  commission  4  years  ago,  he 
completed  16  years  of  leadership  In  setting 
the  groundwork  for  Houston's  growth, 

Por  the  contributions  during  that  period 
the  Hotiston  chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  will  honor  Mr  Andrews 
tomorrow  at  7  15  p  m.  In  the  ETi^glneers 
Club. 

His  accomplishments  continue  In  more 
fields  than  city  planning,  however. 

K.EXP8    BIS    SCHEDULE 

As  senior  partner  In  the  Baker,  Botts  law 
firm,  he  keeps  the  same  rigid  8  to  5  sched- 
•alK  that  the  80-odd  attorneys  follow  and, 
as  one  of  his  employees  said,  usually  works 
harder  and  longer  than  anybody  In  the 
office.    He  has  a  number  of  personal  clients. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he's  lived  by  the  theory i 

"A  man  ought  Ui  wurk  hard,  be  diligent, 
and  be  economical,"  (He's  of  Scotch  descent 
and  abbores  waste  ) 

As  one  of  the  county's  most  prominent 
political  leaders,  he's  earned  the  title  of  "Mr. 
Democrat,"  but  says  modestly,  "It  hardly 
applies" 

His  long  life  in  Houston  started  after  a 
career  as  a  guard  on  the  University  of  Texas' 
first  football  team — when  a  football  was  the 
only  piece  of  equipment  we  had  and  the 
right  end  ran  the  team,  as  there  wiis  no 
co€w;h. 

SAW    CITY'S    DESTINY 

Folding  his  hands  In  his  lap.  the  veteran 
attorney  recalled: 

"Houston  seemed  destined  to  become  a 
port — an  arm  of  the  sea,  Tliafs  why  I  chose 
It  as  home." 

Tht  son  of  a  horse -and -buggy  doctor  In 
Waterproof,  La  .  he  began  a  private  practice 
In  a  strange  city  where  a  cou.'=ln  was  the  only 
person  he  knew  even  faintly. 

Within  several  years  he  went  to  work  for 
Baker.  Botts,  and  In  1906  was  taken  Into 
the  firm  as  a  partner. 

Today  the  firm  sprawls  over  two  floors  of 
the  Efeperson  Building  and  has  some  30  part- 
ners compared  to  the  three  when  Mr.  An- 
drews started.  He  1?  also  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Southwest. 

From  1940  to  19.58  when  he  served  on  the 
city  planning  commission,  Houston  grew 
from  73  square  miles  and  385,000  persons  to 
165  square  miles  and  a  population  of  725.000, 


FAVORS    ZONING 

A  strong  proponent  of  Boning,  Mr,  Andrews 
said  you  can  look  around  the  city  today  and 
see  what  we've  lost  without  It. 

He  claims  It  results  In  economic  loss,  de- 
preciation In  value  of  property,  and  said  city 
planning  Is  difficult  without  It. 

•'Take  the  Montrose  area  for  example  At 
one  time  It  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
attractive  subdivisions  m  the  city,  but  it 
lost  its  character  due  to  commercial  de- 
velopment and  win  never  be  a  choice  resi- 
dential district  again." 

"Had  it  been  zoned,"  Mr  Andrews  said,  "it 
would  be  comparable  with  River  Oaks  today." 

Turning  to  politics,  which  is  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects,  Mr.  Andrews  predicted  a 
victory  for  the  Democrats  this  year. 

"Remember  there  are  more  Democrats  than 
Republicans  In  the  Nation  and  I  dont  think 
Nixon  will  be  a  strong  presidential  candi- 
date." 

[From  the  Houston  Press,  May  5.  19601 
To  Jesse  Andrews,  a  Deserved  Tribute 

Jesse  Andrews  Is  a  venerable  but  vigorous 
86  years  of  age. 

What  a  wonderful  life  he  ha?  lived  and 
enjoyed  with  the  lovely  wife  he  married  60 
years  ago. 

Tonight  he  Is  to  be  paid  high  tribute  by 
the  Houston  Chapter  of  the  .American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  for  his  16  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  Houston  as  chairman  of 
the  city  planning  commission.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Andrews  will  agree  on  this:  It 
would  be  hard  to  pay  him  too  high  a  tribute. 

While  he  was  chairman  of  the  planning 
commission  from  1940-56,  our  dty  grew  from 
73  square  miles  to  165  squan?  miles,  from 
385,000  people  to  about  800,000. 

Under  his  forward-thinking  direction  the 
planning  commission  guided  this  huge 
growth  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  an  even 
greater  Houston  of  the  future.  The  com- 
mission set  up  a  parks  and  parkway  system,  a 
major  street  plan,  a  permanent  policy  of  sub- 
division development,  and  the  blueprint  for 
our  vital  freeway  sj-stem.  jJ 

These  were  tough  civic  problems.  Tney 
took  vision.  They  took  long  hours  of  w^k. 
They  took  much  patience  and  understand- 
ing. At  the  expense  of  his  time  as  one  of 
the  State's  top  lawyers,  that's  what  Mr. 
Andrews  gave  his  city  In  abundance, 

Jesse  Andrews  came  to  Houston  In  1896 
because  he  forsaw  clearly  the  future  of  our 
city. 

It  Is  a  little  hard  to  realize  that  a  man  who 
goes  to  his  law  office  dally  In  the  Esp>erson 
Building  was  lx)rn  less  than  10  years  after 
the  Civil  War  ended — born  in  Waterproof, 
La.,  when  the  nearby  Mississippi  was  Mark 
Twain's  river  of  steamboat-landing  cities  and 
towns  and  cottonflelds  lining  each  bank. 

It  Is  even  harder  to  realize  that  Mr, 
Andrews  still  looks  to  the  future  so  eagerly. 
Talk  to  him  today  and  what's  he  chiefly  in- 
terested In:  Saturday's  c-iection  and  its  effect 
on  the  future  of  Houston  and  Texas.  Ask 
blm  al>out  the  great  work  the  planning  com- 
mission did  under  his  chairmanship  and  what 
does  he  say:  He  says  he  regrets  the  com- 
mission hasn't  been  able  to  win  the  biggest 
planning  battle  of  all — zoning—  because  zon- 
ing, as  Mr  Andrews  thinks  it  should  operate, 
would  allow  HouFton  greater  but  more  or- 
derly growth   possibilities  for   the  future. 

Mr  Andrews  is  an  amazing  man.  He  Is  an 
Inspiration  to  know. 

That  1,=  ,  perhaps,  the  finest  thing  about 
Jesse  Andrews.  He  makes  himself  easy  to 
know.  For  64  years  a  man  of  high  rank  In 
a  high -ranked  profession,  he  takes  the  time 
to  do  the  little  things  that  mean  much  to 
others  He  Is  considerate  He  likes  other 
people.  He  shows  it  He  solicit*  their  views. 
With  dignity,  he  holds  firm  to  his  own.  A 
liberal  In  Democratic  Party  politics,  he  lias 
been  honored  by  Presidents,  but  he  prefers 
to  work  at  the  precinct  level. 


TTie  men  whose  keen,  trained  minds  and 
hands  create  and  deta:  1  our  proJects-to-be — 
our  achltects — could  pick  no  mere  worthy 
man  to  honor  than  Jt-.sse  Andrews  He  Is  a 
man  of  a  grand  past  who  peers  steadily 
forward  to  help  us  BKike  our  future  even 
grander. 


DR.  R.  L.  SKRABANEK,  OP  TEXAS 
A,  k  M,.  REPORTS  AMERICA  WILL 
NEED  TWICE  AS  MUCH  FOOD  BY 
A.D.  2010 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
while  the  Congress  is  seeking  solutions 
to  tlic  highly  complex  national  agricul- 
tural problems — including  the  high  costs 
of  great  slocks  of  surplus  commodities — 
we  mu,'^t  seep  an  eye  on  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present. 

Recently  Dr.  R.  L.  Skrabanek,  pro- 
fes.sor  of  sociology  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College  and  Texas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  delivered  an  extremely  en- 
lightening paper  en  our  proiect.ed  na- 
tional needs  for  agricultural  products  for 
the  year  A.D,  2010, 

On  the  basis  of  population  growths 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  he  figures 
that  this  Nation  in  just  50  years  will  need 
about  double  the  amount  of  fXKi  and 
livestock  it  IS  producing  today. 

Dr.  Skrabaneks  paper  was  originally 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Soil  Conservation  District  Super- 
visors in  Galveston  and  was  published 
in  excerpted  form  on  the  March  1960 
issue  of  Soil  and  Water  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  article  by  Dr.  R.  L. 
Skrabanek  m  March  1960  Soil  and  Water 
entitled,  "Food  for  the  Future:  Looking 
Ahead  to  A.D.  2010." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food   for   the   Futurz — Looking   Ahead  to 

AD.   2010 

(By  Dr.  R.  L.  Skrabanek) 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  thought  being 
given  to  ttiis  topic  by  a  number  of  very  able 
persons  In  our  Nation  and  I  am  glad  that 
your  program  committee  saw  fit  to  Include 
it  on  the  program  since  soil  conservation 
will  play  a  key  role  In  obtaining  the  produc- 
tion we  will  need. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  topic  at  two 
different  levels.  The  first  Is  at  the  level  of 
sociologists  who  are  population  analysts. 
This  happens  to  be  my  field  of  work — sociol- 
ogy as  it  applies  to  the  agriculttiral  scene, 
and  about  90  percent  of  my  research  Is  in 
the  population  field. 

How  many  people  we  will  have  Is  one  of  the 
key  fiwrtors  in  projecting  our  needs  for  agri- 
cultural products.  I  make  this  statement 
because  thus  far  no  way  has  been  Invented 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
on  a  per  j>erson  basis.  Nuw  some  of  tout 
friends  might  have  bipger  stomtichs  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  on  the  average 
the'total  amount  of  food  intake  has  remained 
unchanged  per  person  In  our  country.  In 
1910,  for  example,  the  Individual  American 
citizen  consumed  1.576  pounds  of  food  per 
capita,  A  tialf  century  later,  or  In  1955,  this 
figure  remained  around  1,758  pounds  per 
capita.  In  the  long  run.  then,  those  statistics 
tend  to  show  that  the  number  of  people  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  Is  the  basic  consideration 
m  projecting  aerlculttrral  requirements. 
While  our  diet  habits  may  change,  the  total 
consumption  i>er  person  Is  a  fairly  static 
amount.     Therefore,  we  must  depend  upon 
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population  Increase  for  most  of  the  expanded 
consumption  of  agricultural  products  in  our 
Nation  In  the  future. 

Based  on  present  information,  there  is 
predicted  a  population  Increase  of  some  50 
million  between  the  present  time  and  1975. 
and  190  million  by  2010.  ( FYom  178  mlUion 
m  1960  to  230  million  in  1975,  and  370  million 
in  2010  (.  This  figure  represents  about  a  29- 
percent  increase  in  the  next  15  or  16  years 
and  better  than  a  100-percent  increase  by 
2010.  In  other  words,  we  expect  to  have  two 
people  In  the  United  States  in  2010  for 
every  one  who  is  here  now 

Using  the  total  expected  population  in- 
crease and  the  current  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  individual  agricultural  products,  and 
if  we  maJie  the  assumption  that  our  food 
habltfi  and  types  of  clothing  materials  do 
not  change,  then  we  can  get  a  pretty  good 
picture  of  the  additional  amount  of  agri- 
cultural prixluct.s  we  will  be  consuming  m 
2010.  These  figures  can  be  obtained  simply 
by  multiplying  the  per  capita  consumption 
by  the  Increased  population,  and  the  at- 
tached table  shows  these  figures. 

Let's  adopt  these  as  our  five  basic  assump- 
tions; 

1  Our  population  will  grow  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate,  there  being  370  million  people  in 
the  United  States  in  2010 

3  A  healthy  growth  In  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy will  prevail,  with  a  groaa  national  prod- 
uct about  flva  times  as  high  as  In  1858  and 
per  capita  incomes  about  2''j  times  as  high 
in  another  50  years  A  per  capita  income  of 
84.900  is  assumed  In  2010.  as  compared  with  a 
per  capita  Income  of  82,000  In  1956  (based  on 
1957  dollars) 


3.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  food  will 
remain  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1959. 
but  some  changes  In  eating  habits  will  taJce 
place  toward  more  of  the  higher  cost  foods 
such  a«  meats,  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
but  lesB  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  and  heavy 
carbohydrate  foods. 

4  An  exix)rt  level  which  is  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  1959. 

5.  N'l  major  wars  will  take  place 

Now  using  these  as  our  basic  assumptions, 
these  are  the  projected  agricultural  needs 
for  2010 

1  Tlje  utilization  of  farm  products  for 
2010  Is  projected  at  a  level  about  2.4  times 
as  high  as  today 

2  TUe  increased  output  called  for  in  meat 
aulm.ilp,  poultry,  and  of  livestock  products 
111  s;ei.cr  il  is  greater  than  for  crops  as  a 
whole  ParticuLtrly  the  need  for  feed  crops 
is  projected  to  rise  less  than  livestock,  pro- 
duction needs  because  of  a  predicted  fur- 
ther increase  of  about  17  percent  in  the  ef- 
flclencf  of  feed  conversion  by  livestock  by 
2010 

3  The  overall  figures  for  farm  product 
utilization  for  the  year  2010  over  the  1959 
base  y»ar  calls  for  about  2'- 3  times  the  total 
production  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts with  the  crop  output  needs  to  Just 
abcjui  double  that  of  today 

Among  food  Items  the  biggest  projected 
needs  will  be  for  poultry  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  The  need  for  some  nonfood  ma- 
terials produced  in  ii^riculture.  such  as  lum- 
ber, tobacco,  gram  and  oil  crops.  Ir  esti- 
mated to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  In- 
crease* needed  for  agricultural  Items  which 
are  usad  for  food 


projected  national  needs  for  specified  agricultik-al  products  for  1975  and  2nl0 


Product 

1950  per 
capita 
consump- 
tion 

81 

6 

4.6 

67 

3B.5 
30.8 

6 
80 

n 

46 

194 

44 

8 

103 
36 

S 
3 

Projected  needs  above  1980 
consumption  levels 

1975 

3010 

Mints  I'cjwcass  weight); 

Hot'f                     

pounda. 

4,413,000.000 
813,000,000 
3H  000. 000 

8,484,000,000 

1.S34 

1,  840, 000,  000 

813,000,000 

4,160 

5,148,000,000 
3,803.000,000 

6,448.000,000 
3.388,000,000 
416,000,000 
S,3iM,000,000 
1,383,000,000 

360,000,000 
104, 000, 000 

lS,S83,00a000 

Voal 

I^mb  and  mutton 

Pork                                        ........ 

do... 

"""""Illllllllldom 

1.153,000,000 

864,000:000 

13,864,000.000 

r  'iiitry  pr'xlucts: 

doians.. 

R.flW 

(*hlcJcon      •  •••«.«•••••••••••••■•«•• 

pounds.. 

5,  m.  000, 000 

Tufksy 

do..., 

1,153,000,000 

Mill( 

lalloitf. 

15,Sfl() 

Kruiu 

Krwli     ., 

!'•   <•.'<»,, I 

poundf. 

10,008,000,000 
8, 883, 000, 000 

yrrvtU      

98,808,000,000 

do... 

8.448,000,000 

do... 

i,5M,ooo.ono 

I'd tn Loos         ........................ 

19,  rw,  non,  (inn 

Cultofi               ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

do... 

4, 093,  (inn,  oiii) 

Oralns: 

Rica  (mlUad) 

pounds. 

900,000,000 

Wheat 

Suihab. 

384,000,000 

Not*.— Biwwvl  uiKin  1975  «ivl  2010  [lopuliiilon  projections  and  Ifl*  pvr  capita  consumption  levels;  not  taking  Into 
account  pofi^llilp  fhang»>«  In  food  habit*. 


COLLEGE  HOUSING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
entitled  "Housing  for  Exploding  College 
Population,"  written  by  George  W,  Oaices, 
and  published  in  last  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Star, 

It  deals  with  a  subject  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, and  before  Congress,  The  author 
mokes  a  very  flne  statement  on  the  need 
for  college  housing,  and  I  invite  the  at- 
tention  of  my  coUeftgues  in  the  Senate  to 
the  article. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HorsiNo  roR  BSxflodino  Collegs  Population 
(ByOeorgeW  Oakeai 

More  than  half  of  ivll  college  and  unl- 
veraltj  housing  built  In  thU  country  last 
year  was  financed  by  the  Tederal  Ooveru- 
ment  Tha  college  housing  loan  program, 
begun  In  1051,  has  be«n  one  of  the  Oovern- 
ment'8  moat  succeaaful  lending  operations 
and  hu  nevar  hod  a  lonn  defaulted  in  princi- 
pal or  Intareat, 

Slno*  tha  progrom'a  Inception  Federal 
loan«  totalling  |1,17S  million  have  beau 
granted  to  1,200  oollag«  and  unlveraUy  proj- 
•ota.      Houalng    acoommodatlona    total  ling 


285.000  has  been  provided  at  cx^Ueges,  uni- 
versities, and  hospitals  as  well  as  nearly  a 
hundred  related  facilities  such  as  student 
unions,  student  centers,  dining  halls,  cafe- 
terla.s.  and  health  centers. 

This  month  Senate  and  House  hearings 
will  be  held  preparatory  to  congressional  ac- 
tion authorizing  additional  loan  funds.  A 
real  fight  for  the  continuance  of  the  program 
Is  anticipated  because  the  administration 
has  refused  to  include  It  In  Us  budget  and 
Instea^l  has  recomniended  as  an  alternative 
a  long-term  bond  pr'>gram  with  Federal 
funds  only  for  servicing  the  debt  Under  the 
Elsenhower  proposal  the  bonds  would  be  sold 
through  conunercial  channels  to  private  In- 
vestors at  a  higher  Interest  rate  than  the  col- 
leges now  pay  the  Government 

DEMOCRATS    BACK    IT 

However,  the  Democratic  congressional 
leadership,  which  has  strongly  biu-ked  Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN  and  Representative  Rains  In 
their  successful  efforts  to  keep  the  college 
housing  program,  is  trying  to  reject  the  ad- 
ministrations substitute  The  Democrats 
are  being  supported  by  the  entire  college  and 
university  community,  which  regards  the 
continuance  of  the  present  program  as  es- 
sential. 

The  extraordinary  rise  In  college  enroll- 
ments In  the  lust  decade  has  created  an  ex- 
ceptional shortage  of  student  housing  In 
1959  there  were  4  4  percent  more  college  stu- 
dents than  In  1958  when  35  6  percent  of  all 
college-age  youths  were  attending  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  The  Ofllce  of  Ed- 
ucation estimates  that  10  years  from  now 
college  enrollment  will  be  over  6  million 
student*,  almost  twice  as  many  as  now. 

Even  today  thei'e  is  t^xj  much  overcrowd- 
ing in  college  dormitories.  Thirty  percent 
of  college  students  live  In  housing  provided 
by  the  Institutions  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Derthlck  testified  laat  month  that 
"frequently  three  and  four  college  students 
are  now  occup>ing  dormitory  space  originally 
designed  for  two  students,  with  a  conse- 
quent loaa  of  privacy  which  Is  essential  to 
sound  learning  Many  married  students  and 
their  families  continue  to  be  hovised  in 
quonsct  huts  and  strvictures  donated  by  Uie 
Federal  Qovernment  for  temporaxy  use  which 
have  long  .-iince  outlived  their  intended  pe- 
riod of  occupancy 

"A  significant  percetitnge  of  the  Natlon'a 
coUego  bui.duigN  ure  overdue  for  repair, 
renovation  and  rojiliucment  " 

Thla  eltuMlon  hiw  boon  caused  by  rapidly 
Increoalng  enrollment  agaiuat  u  background 
of  curtailed  coruitructlon  dvuing  the  depies- 
•lon  of  the  lOJO's  and  World  W,ir  11 

The  Oflloe  of  Education  ostimated  In  Jan- 
uary that  If  the  0  mlllli-n  yo\ith«  expected 
to  enroll  In  college  by  1970  are  to  have  a« 
good  facilities  as  the  3  4  million  In  college 
now  (many  of  whom  have  substandard 
housing),  an  expenditure  of  84  billion  will 
be  needed  for  new  dormitories  and  other 
residential  buildings  An  additional  82  bil- 
lion win  be  required  to  rehabilitate  pres- 
ent housing, 

WHAT   IS   PROPOSED    NOW 

Senator  Sparkman  favors  an  authorisation 
of  8600  million  of  which  8250  million  would 
be  available  on  passage  to  take  care  of  the 
backlog  of  approved  applications  and  a  sup- 
plementary $250  million  to  be  available  on 
July  1  In  the  Hou.ie  Representative  Rains 
would  like  8300  million  a  year  for  3  years, 
effective  July  1,  1000  Present  Indications 
are  that  Congress  will  adopt  In  the  new 
housing  bin  a  program  somewhere  between 
these  two  proposals  and  then  see  whether 
the  Proaldont  will  veto  It  In  an  election 
year 

The  leading  uulvaraltlea  of  the  country 
like  Columbia.  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Johns  Hop- 


kins, University  of  Chicago,  Carnegie  Tech, 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California 
have  all  helped  meet  their  housing  needs 
through  this  Fede.'-al  loan  program.  In  fact. 
Its  beneficiaries  represent  a  complete  croes- 
aectlon  of  American  higher  education — pri- 
vate, public,  denominational,  and  nonde- 
nomtnatlonnl 

For  example,  here  are  the  programs'  ac- 
complishments In  the  Washington  area:  At 
Georgetown  University  a  men's  dormitory 
for  200  students  was  financed  by  a  $1,192,- 
000  loan  and  occupied  in  1958.  Another 
and  larger  men's  dormitory  for  400  students, 
Including  a  huge  cafeteria  for  1.100  stu- 
dents, was  completed  last  fall  under  a  $2.8 
million  loan.  Also,  housing  has  been  pro- 
vided for  178  student  nurses  and  37  faculty 
members  through  an  additional  loan  of 
♦  1.249,000. 

George  Washington  University  made  use 
of  the  college  housing  program  to  buy  and 
convert  In  1958  two  apartment  houses  Into 
dormitories  for  138  men  and  19G  women 
with  a  $1,250,000  lo«in. 

American  University  has  obtained  loans 
totaling  82,534.000  which  have  provided 
dornaitoTi'  accommodations  for  558  men  and 
women. 

Catholic  University  has  built  a  200-man 
dormitory  and  student  union  mostly  with  a 
Federal  loan  of  81.350.000.  Also,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  Trinity 
College  and  Dunbarton  College  of  Holy  Cross 
have  benen-v.ed  from  Federal  college  housing 
loans. 

IK   W    PHOCRAM    OPERATES 

This  Is  the  way  the  program  operates: 

A  College  can  borrow  up  to  83  million  In  a 
single  year  for  which  it  nows  pays  3'i  per- 
cent on  loans  approved  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  M"6t  lonns  run  for  a  period  of 
40  yenj-8  These  term."-  are  considerably  more 
advantageous  than  a  college  could  arrange 
through  commercial  channels  In  fact,  pri- 
vate Colleges  would  probably  have  to  i>ay 
from  51  i  to  0  })ercent  Interest  and  public 
colleges  from  4'j   to  4''4  percent  Interest, 

At  present  repayments  by  the  colleges  to 
the  Government  are  running  at  the  rate  of 
89  million  a  year  and  no  loan  ha*  defaulted. 
'Hie  two  bash  tests  for  a  loan  we  the  col- 
lege's need  for  the  fiurility  and  the  revenue 
that  It  will  produce.  ll\e  ooUegM  obtain 
most  of  their  funds  to  meet  the  amortlea- 
tlon  ooau  of  tlie  loan  from  student  rcntala 
for  the  use  of  d'Tmltorlts. 

One  Interesting  aspect  of  the  proRram  la 
that  there  has  been  no  FederrU  dictation 
over  the  way  the  money  Is  used.  In  fact 
there  is  not  even  a  required  Ptderal  arohl* 
tectural  standard.  The  college  buildings  are 
constructed  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
particular  Institution. 


FORTHCOMING  RETIREMENT  OP 
SENATOR  ML'RRAY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  with  a  saddened  heart  that  wc 
learned  of  the  decision  of  Senator  James 
E  MvRRAY  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
toiTn  in  JanuaiT.  He  has  been  so  much 
a  part  of  thl.s  body  wltli  which  wc  are 
a&soclated  fo'-  so  lonu  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine the  Senate  without  luin,  or  Sonatoi-s 
deprived  of  his  coun.sol  and  assistance. 

In  the  12  years  I  Iium  brrn  privileged 
to  ropiTsent  Teniuvs^ee  a-v  a  I'  -S,  Senator, 
Montana's  senior  Senator  ha.s  often  been 
of  incalculable  help  to  mc  m  many  way.s 
This  was  hl.s  manner,  one  did  not  have 
to  a«rec  with  him  to  respect  hii  ixKsiliun 
and  hl.s  intelltKt  in  arKUinu  it 

Senator  Murray  l.s  a  woiulerful  exam- 
ple to  foreign-bon;  U,S,  cltiroiis,  for  he 


Is  himself  a  naturalized  American  citi- 
zen, having  come  to  our  country's  service 
from  Canada. 

He  is  a  battle-scarred  veteran  of  the 
liberal  causes  in  our  country.  He  was 
one  of  Franklin  D  Rocsevelt's  strongest 
New  Deal  supporters.  Leaving  a  success- 
ful and  interesting  law  pra<^tice.  he  came 
t^  the  Senate  in  1934  as  a  successor  to 
another  distinguished  .son  of  Montana, 
the  late  Senator  Thomas  J.  "Walsh. 
Since  then  Senator  Murray  has  been  de- 
cisively reelected  four  times,  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  confidence  and  affection 
with  which  he  is  regarded  in  the  Treas- 
ure State. 

While  serving  in  the  Senat-e,  we  all 
know  he  has  tremendously  beneflt.ed  the 
causes  of  conservation  and  reclamation 
with  his  painstaking,  brilliant  career  as 
a  member  and  chainnan  of  the  Interior 
and  Iii.'-ular  Affairs  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, no  other  Senator's  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  J:m  Murray  in  the 
f^eld  of  intere.sl  in  the  education  of  our 
young  people.  Even  now.  In  the  battles 
for  Federal  aid  to  education,  It  is  the 
name  of  Senator  Murray,  along  with  that 
of  his  colleague  from  Montana,  Repre- 
sentative Lei  Metcalf,  which  serves  al- 
must  as  a  label  to  identify  the  liberal 
Ix>sitlon  on  this  subject, 

Mr  President,  while  respecting  Sena- 
tor Murray's  decision  to  retire,  and 
knowing  that  he  is  correct  in  doing  so, 
all  of  us  profoundly  ftH>l  the  loss  we  will 
personally  suffer  by  his  absence  from 
this  body.  All  of  us  wish  him  godspeed 
and  a  long  and  happy  retirement  from 
the  day-to-day  trials  of  public  office,  but 
we  beg  that  he  not  allow  his  voice  to 
go  unheard  From  our  seniors  like  Sen- 
ator James  E.  Murray  much  counsel  is 
needed. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield':" 

Mr.  KKKAUVKR,    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  desire  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  fine  tentiments  expressed 
by  tlic  disimBulshed  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  was  not  present  In  the  Senate 
on  the  day  when  the  dlstlnguihhed  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  announced 
his  Intended  retirement  from  ihc  Senate. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  Join  in  the 
tributes  paid  to  him  on  that  day. 

I  sliall  certainly  miss  the  presence  of 
Senator  Murray.  I  have  been  a  nearby 
desk  male  of  his  for  several  years,  and 
have  always  enjoyed  his  cheerfulne&s,  his 
statesmanship,  and  his  leadership. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  remarked 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  1  he  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  recall  that  at  another  time 
the  Senator  from  Montana  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  For  several  years,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  from  a  time  just  after  the  con- 
clu.sion  uf  Wt)r.d  War  II  until  that  com- 
mittee was  discontmutxl  In  about  1948 
or  1949. 

Senator  Murray  has  performed  out- 
standinR  work  in  every  committee  posi- 
tion or  every  conimlllee  chairmanship  he 
has  ever  undeitaken,  I  remember  well 
his  work  tt*  chairman  of  Uie  Committee 


on  Small  Business.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  call  on  him  many  times  for  ad- 
vice and  help  in  connection  with  my 
service  as  chainnan  of  the  reorganized 
Committee  en  Small  Business. 

Senator  Murray  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing Senator  throu.iihout  his  many  years 
of  service.  We  shall  all  miss  him.  As  he 
enters  upon  the  retirement  he  has  so  well 
earned.  1  wish  for  him  complete  happi- 
ness, continued  good  health,  and  great 
success. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  know  of  no  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  worked 
more  closely  in  cooperation  with  Senator 
Murray  for  fine  causes  and  purposes  than 
has  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


TRIBUIE  TO  MISS  MIRLAM  OTTEN- 
BFRG,  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
STAR 

Mr.  KEFAL'VER.  Mr,  President,  a 
personal  friend  of  many  of  us.  Miss 
Miriam  Ottenberg,  reporter  for  the 
Wa.shm^ton  Star,  is  due  congratulations 
for  having  won  her  profession's  most 
coveted  recognition,  a  Pultizcr  Prize. 

••-'he  won  this  award,  which  carries  a 
$1,000  cash  honorarivim,  as  well  as  un- 
dying recognition  for  a  scries  of  seven 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Star  last 
year  exposing  the  unscrupulous  practices 
of  some  District  of  Columbia  used  car 
dealers  and  finance  companies  in  skin- 
ning the  public. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  ex- 
pose is  journalism  in  its  highest  form.  It 
exposes  an  evil,  arouses  public  indigna- 
tion and  leads  to  remedial  legislation 
which  would  not  have  been  enacted  If 
the  reporter  had  not  exposed  the  con- 
dition. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
was  e.stabli.shed  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  was  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  newspaperdom.  He 
publKshod  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 
which  Is  still  in  existence  and  is  still  ful- 
nilmp  Mr  Pulit/er'B  lofty  purposes,  and 
the  New  York  World,  now  gone  but  still 
reverently  regarded  by  newspapermen 
as  having  rcpresrnted  the  finest  hour  of 
Amei  lean  journali,sm. 

Miss  Ottenberg  has  been  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Star  since  1937.  Her  newspaper 
calls  her  an  investigative  reporter,  and 
it  is  in  the  field  of  investigation  that  her 
talents  stand  out.  She  has  written  prob- 
ing series  of  articles  on  phony  mar- 
riage counselors,  abortion  rings,  high 
food  prices,  juvenile  crime,  sex  psycho- 
paths and  drug  addiction,  among  many 
others. 

The  series  on  unethical  used  car-lot 
practices  has  been  widely  reprinted. 
The  Armed  Forces  ha*  distributed  it  to 
servicemen,  'who  are  often  victimized 
by  the  practices  exjx^sed  by  Miss  Otten- 
berg, 

I  do  not  know  of  any  newspaper  re- 
porter more  deserving  of  this  high  honor 
than  Miss  Ottenberg.  Both  she  and  her 
newspaper  deserve  the  thanks  and  k lati- 
tude of  Coiuires*  for  this  fine  piece  of 
work. 
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moldenUlIy.  Uiia  la  Uie  thutl  Puliun 
Prlie  won  by  8Ur  r«porien  m  3  yttLrt 
In  1M9  the  award  w«nt  to  Mary  Lovi 
Werner  for  arUclea  on  Virginia  school 
Integration  problenvs.  In  1958.  Oeomr 
Bevertdge  won  a  PviUtier  Prlae  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  "The  City  of  Tomor- 
row.* Few  newspapers  have  been  so 
distinguished,  or  more  deservedly  so. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  MODERN 

NAVAL  VESSELS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair'.  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  has  arrived:  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
10474  i  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
modem  naval  vessels. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3387  •  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business'? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair » .  The  pending 
business  is  S.  3387,  the  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  the  opening  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  additional 
staff  member  be  perm.itted  on  the  floor, 
inasmuch  as  the  four  authorized  by  the 
rules  are  already  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson  1.  I  have  been  delegated 
the  responsibility  by  the  Joint  Committee 
to  present  to  the  Senate  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  is  the  pending  business. 

S.  3387  which  is  identical  to  H  R  11713 
is  the  annual  AEC  authorization  bill  and 
authorizes  necessary  projects  and  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  March  8.  9,  10, 
and  11.  and  on  April  5,  6,  and  7,  1960. 
The  Joint  Committee,  after  careful  de- 
liberation, reported  the  bill  on  April  19, 
and  on  last  Friday,  May  6,  1960,  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  form 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
Tlie  House  vote  was  321  to  2. 

The  bill  follows  the  same  general  form 
as  the  AEC  authorization  bills  for  the 
past  4  fiscal  years. 

Section  101  authorizes  $211,476,000  for 
new  AEC  construction  projects,  com- 
pared with  S293, 876.000  requested  by  the 
AEC.  The  Joint  Committee  reduced  the 
bill  by  $82,400,000.  A  total  of  39  line 
item  projects  are  listed  in  section  101  of 
the  bill,  covering  all  aspects  of  the  AEJC 
program. 


StMjUww  lOa  through  10«  of  Uie  bill 
contaia  standard  provUnlona  on  limita- 
tions," "advanced  planning  and  dealgn." 
'restoration  or  replacement,"  'currently 
available  funds."  and  "substitutions  " 

Section  107  amends  two  projects  au- 
thorized by  prior  authorization  acts. 
Project  57-d-l,  the  zero  gradient  syn- 
chrotron at  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory, is  increased  from  $27  million  to 
$42  mUlion.  and  project  60-e-12.  altera- 
tions to  Shippingport  reactor  facilities, 
is  increased  from  $5  million  to  59  million. 
This  will  permit  construction  of  a  heat 
sink  and  modification  of  the  reactor 
plant  for  operation  at  a  power  level 
equivalent  of  150  electrical  megawatts 
under  PWR  Core  2. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  rescinds  certain 
projects  previously  authorized  which  are 
no  longer  considered  necessary  by  the 
AEC  or  the  Joint  Committee.  A  total 
of  seven  projects  would  be  rescinded, 
amounting  to   $18,290,000. 

Section  109  authorizes  an  additional 
$40  million  of  funds  and  a  $5  million 
waiver  of  use-charge  authority  for  use 
in  the  cooperative  power  demonstration 
program,  under  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tations of  previous  applicable  statutes. 
Of  the  $40  million  in  this  section.  $25 
million  is  intended  for  construction  of 
an  intermediate-sized  organic-cooled 
prototype  reactor,  if  no  satisfactory  pro- 
posal b  received  from  industry  under  the 
third  round  of  the  AEC  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1960.  The  remaining 
$15  million  under  section  109  is  available 
for  research  and  development  assistance 
for  either  unsolicited  proposals  or  third - 
round  proposals,  whichever  may  develop. 
Two  large-scale  powerplants  have  report- 
edly been  under  consideration  by  two 
California  utility  groups,  and  Southern 
California  EdLson  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  letter  of  intent  to  construct 
a  360.000-kilowatt  atomic  powerplant  in 
California. 

Section  110  authorized  $5  million  for 
use  in  the  cooperative  program  with 
Canada  for  research  and  development  in 
connection  with  hea\'y-water  moderated 
nuclear  powerplants.  The  United  States 
will  g«t  all  plans  and  technical  data 
under  this  cooperative  program. 

The  bill  contains  .several  changes 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
from  the  bill  originally  proposed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Pir.st.  the  committee  added,  as  project 
61-d-lO.  $13  million  for  F>ower  reactor 
plant.'?  for  the  Antarctic.  Testimony 
furni.slied  the  committee  during  the 
hearings  indicated  the  extremely  high 
cost  of  fuel  in  the  Antarctic,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  many  lives  and  much 
equipment  have  been  lost  in  transporting 
fuel  and  supplies  to  our  scientific  sta- 
tions in  the  Antarctic.  The  $13  million 
authorization  could  provide  for  con- 
struction of  three  or  four  small  atomic 
powei"plants  in  the  Antarctic,  with  dis- 
cretion for  the  arrangements  to  be  left 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Navy,  which  sup- 
plies our  Antarctic  stations,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Construction  of 
atomic  powerplants  in  the  Antarctic 
would  enhance  our  international  prestige 
in  thait  ai'ea.  would  help  develop  reactor 


technaK>gy,  particularly  for  sunull  plantu, 
and  would  iTsult  in  eventual  suvlniss  to 
Uir  taxpa^-ers  because  of  lower  operating 
costs 

Second,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
recommends,  in  project  61-f-7.  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  devMwn  and  the  ei^gineermg 
of  the  linear  electix>n  accelerator  at 
Stanford  University,  rather  than  the 
$107,200,000  construction  authorization 
requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  majority  believes  that  the 
design  and  engineering  authorization 
will  allow  the  project  to  go  ahead  on  an 
adequate  basis  and  will  result  in  better 
cost  estimates  before  construction  is 
authorized.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
histoi-y  of  rising  costs  in  the  high  energy 
physics  program,  and  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  this  particular  ac- 
celerator. Tlie  committee  h^is  requested 
that  an  overall  rejxirt  on  the  high  energy 
physics  program,  and  more  data  on  this 
proposed  accelerator,  be  submitted  by 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Joint 
Committee  by  January  1961.  We  believe 
the  Congress  would  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  corxsider  the  requested  $107,- 
200.000  construction  authorization. 
There  was  offered  in  the  House  an 
amendment  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  Stanford  accelerator  this  year;  but  it 
was  defeated  by  a  decisive  vote  of  194  to 
129. 

Also,  the  committee  added  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposed  bill 
two  projects  in  the  basic  research  field: 

Projects  61-f-8,  $5,600,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  materials  research  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Project  61-f-9,  $2,200,000  for  construc- 
tion of  a  radiation  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Both  of  these  projects  were  requested 
by  the  AEC  Division  of  Research,  but 
were  eliminated  during  the  budget 
process.  The  Joint  Committee  believes 
that  intensified  laboratory  work  and  re- 
search in  the  two  important  areas  of  ma- 
terials and  radiation  effects  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  atomic  energy 
program. 

1  he  committee  also  increased  the 
amount  for  project  61-h-l.  facilities  in 
the  biomedical  research  field,  from  $4 
million  to  $5  million,  in  order  to  provide 
needed  facilities  in  the  field  of  radiation 
research,  including  the  effects  of  radio- 
active fallout. 

In  summary,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  through  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation,  has  held  detailed 
hearings  on  every  project  and  provision 
in  the  bills.  The  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Joint  Committee  gave  the  bill  very 
careful  consideration,  made  a  few  re- 
visions, and  reduced  the  total  amount 
authorized  from  $293,876,000  to  $211,- 
476,000.  or  a  net  reduction  of  $82,400.- 
000.  The  actions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  reasons  for  these  actions  are 
thoroughly  explained  in  our  committee 
report.  Senate  Report  No.  1277. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  House  bill  11713,  in  the  form 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  supplement  briefly  the  able 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 


di^UUBVilshrd   Senator  from   Rhode  I.i- 

IrtMd  I  Mr   PASTORE  1 

Tlio  Joint  Con\iulttre  on  Atomic  En- 
cruy  l^iw*  added  to  t.he  bill  ius  orlulnaUy 
proiosed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion some  items  which  are  of  ureal  Im- 
portance  to  our  atomic  energy  program 

One  of  these  items  is  Project  61-d-lO. 
power  reactor  plants  for  the  Antarctic, 
$13  million. 

Last  year,  I  visited  our  Antarctic  bases, 
and  witnessed  the  extremely  hazardous 
operations  our  people  are  engaged  In 
there  just  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
fuel  oil  they  need  for  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. I  found  out  that  80  percent  of 
all  the  transportation  effort  was  devoted 
to  the  one  purpose  of  fuel-oil  supply. 

I  also  looked  into  what  these  extremely 
hazardous  transportation  operations  in 
the  Antarctic  are  costing  us.  It  was  very 
disturbing  to  find  that  we  have  already 
lost  17  lives  in  these  operations.  We 
have  also  lost  aircraft  and  ground 
vehicles  which  cost  nearly  $11  million. 
I  also  found  that  the  delivered  cost  of 
the  fuel  oil  at  some  of  our  bases  was  as 
high  as  $10  a  gallon.  For  example,  I 
found  that  it  requires  4.500  gallons  of 
aircraft  fuel  to  deliver  each  1,000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  to  our  Pole  Station  from  Mc- 
Murdo  Station,  which  is  800  miles  away. 

The  advantages  of  nuclear-power  re- 
actors to  meet  our  energy  requirements 
in  the  Antarctic,  as  compared  to  con- 
ventionally fueled  plants,  were  obvious. 
The  compactness  of  nuclear-reactor  fuel 
would  reduce  our  transportation  re- 
quirements enormously,  in  comparison 
to  conventional  fuel.  We  have  already 
developed  highly  reliable  nuclear  power- 
plants  of  .small  sizes.  We  also  have  in 
the  late  stages  of  development  more  ad- 
vanced compact  nuclear  plants. 

Based  on  studies  recently  completed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  Joint  Committee,  we  also  could  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  using  nuclear 
power  in  the  Antarctic,  as  compared  to 
the  use  of  conventional  power.  The  re- 
sults of  these  studies,  which  are  printed 
in  the  record  of  the  Joint  Committee 
hearings  on  this  bUl,  Indicate  that  the 
savings  available  range  between  $60  mil- 
lion and  $80  million  over  the  life  of  the 
nuclear  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  and 
monetary  advantages  attendant  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  in  the  Antarctic, 
we  also  stand  to  gain  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational prestige.  As  Senators  know, 
in  the  Antarctic  we  are  engaged  in 
scientific  programs  with  11  other  na- 
tions. The  adoption  of  nuclear  energy 
to  further  our  scientific  efforts  and  to 
ease  the  physical  discomforts  of  our 
p>eople  living  in  the  Antarctic  will,  I  am 
sure,  greatly  increase  our  international 
prestige. 

We  have  also  added  provisions  for  two 
physical  research  projects  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  as  proposed  by  the 
Atomic  Einergy  Commission,  and  we 
have  increased  the  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  for  radia- 
tion biology. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  consistently 
supported  the  basic  research  programs 
in  at<Dmic  energy.  I  do  not  think  any 
other  committee  is  more  cognizant  of 
the  importance  of  basic  research  than  is 


U\r  Joint  Committee  oii  Atomic  Energy. 
Tlie  Jolivl  Cvunmlttee  ha«  added  or  in- 
ciTtwied  the  authorlf-atlon  of  80  atomlc- 
enerpy  reseairh  projects  In  the  last 
thny»  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization bills  These  additions  cov- 
ered all  fields  of  reseaixh,  Including  oc- 
celei-atoi-s.  materials  research ,  and  bio- 
medical research. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  reported  by  the  committee: 
and  I  am  confident  that  such  action  will 
help  keep  our  country  substantially 
ahead  in  the  all-important  field  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
in  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$211,476,000  •  and  insert  •$315,676,000"; 
and  on  page  4,  in  lines  19  and  20,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "Project  61-f-7, 
design  and  engineering,  linear  electron 
accelerator,  $3,000,000."  and  insert 
"Project  61-f-7.  linear  electron  accelera- 
tor, $107,200,000.". 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER  obtained  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  a  quoioim  call, 
without  the  Senator  from  Iowa  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  roll  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  an  amendment  proposing  to  re- 
store to  the  authorization  bill  project 
61_f_7.  which  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $107.2  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new.  unique,  and  very  advanced 
linear  electron  accelerator  at  Stanford 
University,  for  further  extensive  and 
advanced  experimentation  in  the  atom- 
ic field. 

This  authorization  and  request  for  ap- 
propriation was  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  requested  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  was  re- 
moved from  the  authorization  bill  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
The  committee  was  fairly  well  divided 
in  that  action.  I  forget  the  exact  vote, 
but  a  substantial  number  of  Senators 
voted  for  inclusion  of  this  project  in 
the  bill.  I  am  told  the  vote  was  10  to  6 
for  elimination  of  this  provision  from 
the  bill. 

In  the  authorization  bill  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  saw  fit  to  insert 
$21,800,000  worth  of  projects  which  were 


not  approved  by  \hv  Ihultrl  'Ihr  rum- 
mil  tee  injirrt*^  pnn'tMon  for  Uuwr  pum- 
ecUs  Into  the  bill  over  my  objeclion; 
luvrriheless,  Ihry  wrrr  in.sprliHl,  and 
are  now  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  saw  fit  to  cut  out  of 
the  bill  provision  for  $107  million  which 
was  requested  by  and  included  in  the 
budpet.  and  which  was  requested  by  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  linear  electron  accelerator, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  requested 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
project  has  been  requested  and  urged 
not  only  by  a  panel  of  distinguished  sci- 
entists, but  by  a  number  of  scientific 
groups. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  scien- 
tific importance  of  the  project,  the  unan- 
imous support  of  the  .scientists,  and 
our  competition  with  Soviet  Russia  in 
this  basic  research  field. 

I  shall  also  briefly  mention  comparable 
costs  and  time  schedules  under  the  bill, 
as  compared  with  the  full  authoriza- 
tion, v.hich  will  be  developed  more  fully 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett I . 

SCIENTIFIC    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    PROJECT 

Most  of  our  accelerators  already  in 
operation  or  under  construction  are  pro- 
ton, or  heavy  particle,  accelerators. 
This  will  be  our  first  high  energy,  high 
intensity,  linear  electron,  or  light  parti- 
cle, accelerator.  This  machine  will  make 
it  possible  to  probe  the  basic  dimensions 
and  structure  of  matter.  It  will  have 
great  flexibility  m  that,  being  a  linear 
accelerator,  it  will  be  possible  to  extract 
the  beams  at  various  points  along  the 
line  of  acceleration.  It  will  be  initially 
planned  for  10  to  20  billion  electron 
volts,  but  by  a  fairly  simple  addition, 
can  be  increased  to  45  billion  electron 
volts,  and  therefore  have  a  built-in  pro- 
tection  against  obsolescence. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  Dr.  Ha- 
worth  of  Brookhaven,  who  explained 
some  of  the  advantages  of  this  machine 
as  compared  with  any  other: 

Our  knowledge  can  be  effectively  Increased 
only  through  the  use  of  ultra-high  energy 
accelerators  of  diverse  capabilities.  The 
spectacular  increase  in  proton  accelerator 
energies  in  recent  times  has  somewhat  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  many  other  parameters 
are  also  quite  important.  We  must  have 
electrons  as  well  as  protons;  we  must  have 
intensities  great  enough  to  permit  rapid 
observation  of  the  various  direct  processes 
and  to  produce  copious  quantities  of  all 
transient  elementary  particles  for  use  in 
secondary  interaction  studies;  we  must  have 
sharply  focused  beams  and  flexibility  in 
time  and  space  to  suit  the  various  purposes. 

There  is  an  especially  acute  need  for  very 
high  energy  electrons  in  large  intensities 
and  in  well-focused  beams.  Because  of 
easier  and  cheaper  adaptation  to  circular 
machines,  protons  have  been  produced  at 
energies  far  above  those  available  with  elec- 
trons. In  contrast  to  the  proton  case  where 
6  Ber  has  been  available  and  30  will  soon 
be  reached,  electron  energies  have  so  far 
been  limited  to  1  Bev.  An  important  step 
that  will  fill  an  urgent  need  Is  being  taken 
by  construction  of  the  6  Bev  Cambridge  Elec- 
tron Accelerator  (CEAi.  However  important 
though  its  potential  contributions,  there  will 
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be  a  vital  need  for  higher  energlea.  far  high- 
er currenta,  and  much  more  sharply  focused 
beams  than  it  will  be  able  to  provide.  The 
linear  accelerator  proposed  will  effectively 
meet  these  requirements.  In  Its  Initial  form 
it  w'.U  have  twice  the  energy  and  some  50 
times  the  Intensity  of  the  CEA.  As  In  all 
linear  accelerators  and  in  contrast  to  the 
circular  machines,  a  full  strength  sharply 
focused  beajn  will  emerge  into  free  labora- 
tory sp8w;e  where  It  will  be  quite  accessible 
and  can  be  used  in  many  different  wa.vs  As 
time  goes  on  and  need  arises,  the  energy  can 
be  increased  i  to  as  much  as  45  Bev  i  both 
by  increases  in  the  power  of  the  driving 
klystrons  and  by  adding  klystrons  at  rela- 
tively modest  cost.  By  virtue  of  this  flexi- 
bility, It  can  belong  to  more  than  one  gen- 
eration of  machines. 

Dr.  Panofsky  is  the  leading  expert  in 
the  world  in  the  use  of  linear  electron 
accelerators  and  he  has  built  up  a  team 
of  some  20  or  30  hi^thly  qualified  scien- 
tists at  Stanford.  The  only  place  in  the 
world  where  this  machine  can  be  built  at 
the  present  time  is  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  only  place  in  the  United  States 
is  at  Stanford  University. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  Stanford 
University  is  the  only  place  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  also  in  the  world 
where  the  nucleus  of  a  team  of  this  kind 
has  been  brought  together.  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  we  continue  to 
delay  the  construction  of  this  very  much 
needed  scientific  device,  this  team  is  apt 
to  deteriorate,  and  a  srreat  deal  of  time 
will  be  lost. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question ':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Fong 
in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  con- 
cede that  since  the  time  this  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator  was  first  planned  and 
considered,  there  have  been  several 
variations? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  There  have 
been  some  slight  variations,  which  have 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  foundation 
of  the  machine,  the  question  of  whether 
it  should  be  in  a  tunnel  or  whether  it 
should  be  what  they  call  a  '  cut-and- 
cover"  on  the  surface.  It  is  a  matter  of 
geology  more  than  anythinsr  else,  not  re- 
lated to  the  scientific  importance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  fur- 
ther concede  that  since  this  machine  was 
first  planned  there  has  been  a  serious 
question  as  to  what  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  final  project  may  be'' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  There 
is  always  a  serious  question  about  the 
cost  of  any  pioneering  project. 

I  do  not  aarree  with  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  that  the 
possible  or  potential  increased  cost  of  this 
particular  device  will  skyrocket  to  the 
same  extent  and  to  the  same  percentage 
it  has  with  re.spect  to  certain  other  accel- 
erators, because  of  the  lustory  we  have 
in  respect  to  the  operation  and  to  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  this  par- 
ticular general  type  of  machine.  I  think 
we  have  more  accurate  and  more  reliable 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  type  of  accel- 
erator than  we  have  had  with  regard  to 


the  cost  of  many  machines  proposed  for 
constnKtion  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
further  concede  that  since  the  project 
was  originally  considered  a  serious  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  the  cost  of  electric 
current  which  might  be  furnished  for 
the  operation  of  the  accelerator,  and 
that  a  study  was  undertaken,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
that  83  a  result  new  flijures  have  been 
trathered,  which  now  place  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  cast  of  the  power  might 
be  halt  of  what  it  was  originally  esti- 
mated when  the  project  was  first  con- 
sidered' 

Mr.  HICKFJ^OOPER.  I  do  njt 
think  th.e  Joint  Committee  can  take 
credit  (or  all  of  the  study.  The  Atomic 
Ener?ry  Commission  itself  instituted 
studies,  also.  The  Joint  Committee  was 
very  holpful  alon?  that  line. 

The  studies  were  instituted.  Studies 
are  constantly  going  on  with  every  plant 
as  to  the  reduction  of  electrical  cost.  I 
think  it  wa.s  a  routine  examination  of 
this  particular  element  of  the  cost  of 
construction  which  brought  about  the 
result. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt the  line  of  thought  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  with  whom  I  am 
more  often  in  agreement  rather  than 
disagreement  This  is  a  rather  unusual 
occasion,  in  respect  to  this  particular 
phase  of  our  program,  that  we  are  in 
di.-;airreement. 

I  have  read  the  record  of  the  debate 
in  the|  House  of  Representatives  very 
sincerQly  and  attentively.  I  have  i-ead 
the  record  of  the  hearings,  as  closely  as 
I  could,  because  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  the  hear- 
ings. 

Fundamentally,  I  do  not  think  we 
ouL'ht  to  leave  the  iinpre.ssion  that  the 
committee,  as  such,  is  opposed  to  the 
building  of  the  accelerator.  There  is 
merely  a  question  in  regard  to  whether 
we  need  more  definitive  information  and 
data  before  a  project  of  this  size  and  this 
magnitude  is  undertaken,  as  a  matter  of 
authorization  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  agree  with 
the  Semator  that  the  committee  mem- 
bers who  voted  against  the  project  have 
freely  expressed  themselves  as  believing 
this  is  an  essential  project  and  a  worthy 
project  which  has  to  be  built  some  time. 
The  only  reason  which  was  given — 
which  to  me  is  not  a  sufBcient  reason 
and  nat  a  good  reason — is  that  we  need 
more  tjme  for  a  "look  see"  at  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  we  all  agree  it  is  a  per- 
fectly worthwhile  project  and  that  it  will 
be  built. 

I  had  not  intended  to  get  into  this 
matter  at  this  particular  p>oint,  but  I  wiU 
say  that  there  are  escalated  costs  each 
year,  which  are  a  factor.  There  are 
various  estimates  of  around  5  or  6  or  7 
percent  of  escalated  costs  each  year  we 
delay  this,  which  will  be  added  to  the 
total  cost.  It  is  a  tremendously  costly 
operation. 

The  only  disagreement  I  find,  so  far  as 
I  can  determine,  between  my  particular 
view  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  members,  is  over  the  question 


whether  the  project  should  be  built  now 
or  whether  it  should  be  built  in  the 
future. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  believes 
the  project  should  be  built  now,  and  has 
requested  it  in  the  budget.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commi-ssion  believes  it  sliould  be 
built  now,  and  has  requested  it.  I  join 
in  their  opinion.  I  believe  the  project 
should  be  built  now  and  should  not  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  program. 

I  should  like  to  quote  again  from  Dr. 
Haworth : 

In  summary,  those  of  us  who  have  wj  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  this  proposal  have 
done  so  because  this  Llnac  U  the  best  and 
indeed  the  only  means  to  fill  a  vital  need  for 
sharply  focused  electron  beams  of  higher 
energies  and  far  higher  Intensities  than 
otherwise  available;  because  with  minor  in- 
terruptions In  Its  use  and  modest  capital 
outlay  Its  energy  can  be  Increased  to  even 
higher  values;  and  finally  and  Importantly 
becau,"^  Professor  Panofsky,  ProfesBt)r  Hof- 
stadter.  Professor  Glnzton  and  their  col- 
leagues constitute  a  gr^up  of  research  physi- 
cists and  accelerator  engineers  that  is  un- 
excelled In  general  and  la  unequalled  In  the 
construction  and  utilization  of  linear  ac- 
celerators. 

Accelerators  are  needed  to  explore  the 
basic  secrets  of  the  universe  to  tell  us 
the  makeup  of  atoms,  protons,  neutrons, 
electrons,  and  strange  paiticles.  In  the 
past,  these  experxmcnl.s  have  led  to  dis- 
coveries of  new  elements  and  particles, 
some  of  which  have  been  extremely  im- 
portant in  our  atomic  weapon  and  na- 
tional defense  programs.  This  machine, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  all  our 
scientists,  is  the  necessary  next  step  in 
our  high-energy  physics  program,  and  I 
quote  as  follows  from  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  John  H  William.s,  AEC  Commis- 
sioner and  former  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research : 

The  10  to  20  BeT  electron  linear  accelwa- 
tor  pw-oposed  by  Stanford  University  should 
be  the  next  maj^ar  5tep  in  the  high -energy 
physics  program  of  the  country  The  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  mivchlne  wUl 
put  In  the  bands  of  the  U.S  physicists  a 
most  necessary  tool  If  we  are  to  achieve 
maximum  scientific  progress. 

UNANIMOUS     SUPPORT     BT     THS     SCIENTISTS 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  scientists. 
Normally  the  unanimous  support  of  any 
particular  organization  or  group  would 
not  necessarily  be  governing,  but  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  which  is  as 
intricate  as  this  i)articular  matter  is.  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  scientLsts  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  this  particular  field 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 
Indeed. 

This  accelerator  has  been  reviewed 
since  1957  by  a  series  of  high-level  panels 
of  distinguished  scientists,  each  of  which 
has  unanimously  recommended  proceed- 
ing with  this  machine.  1  he  most  recent 
review  was  in  January  1960.  by  a  special 
panel  of  members  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  I  quote  from  the 
letter  dated  February  5.  19G0.  from  Dr. 
Piore,  chairman  of  the  panel: 

In  particular,  this  panel  wishes  to  reaf- 
firm Its  recommendation  to  start  Immedi- 
ately the  construction  of  the  Unetir  electron 


accelerator  proposed  by  Stanford  University, 
and  to  eiiiress  its  concern  about  the  delay 
which  has  been  encountered  In  authorising 
this  machine  to  date.  All  the  experimental 
potentialities  of  this  machine,  which  the 
jxinel  foresaw  last  year,  still  look  as  attrac- 
tive as  they  did  then.  In  addition,  new  po- 
tentialities have  developed  for  which  tills 
high-Intensity,  high-energy,  electron  ma- 
chine Is  well  suited. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain 
phrases  in  the  quotation  which  I  just 
read .    Dr.  Plore  said : 

In  particular,  this  panel  wishes  •  •  •  to 
express  Its  concern  about  the  delay  which 
has  been  encountered  In  authorizing  this 
machine  to  date. 

He  says  also : 

This  panel  wishes  to  reaffirm  its  recom- 
mendation to  start  immediately  the  con- 
struction of  the  linear  electron  accelerator 
proposed  by  Stanford  University. 

Considering  the  rather  restrained  ver- 
biage which  scientific  men  sometimes  use 
in  their  reports  and  in  their  statements, 
one  can  understand  the  serious  and  vital 
nature  of  the  recommendations  which 
they  are  making  here.  They  are  not 
given  to  emotional  outbursts,  but  the 
language  used  here  is  very  significant;  it 
Is  positive  and  urgent 

In  addition,  scientists  from  other  ad- 
vanced accelerator  projects,  such  as  a 
group  of  Midwestern  universities,  have 
also  supported  the  Stanford  project.  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Dr  RoUefson,  director  of  MURA. 
which  initials  stand  for  Midwestern  Uni- 
versities Research  Association: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me.  a.-^  a  representative 
of  the  Midwestern  Universities  Research  As- 
sociation, to  have  an  opportunity  to  give  our 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  recommended 
authorization  of  the  Stanford  linear  electron 
accelerator.  The  reasons  for  supporting  this 
program  have  been  so  well  and  completely 
portrayed  In  the  report  of  the  special  panel 
appointed  by  the  President's  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  that  I  feel  there  Is  little 
of  Importance  that  I  can  add. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  whole  field  we 
are  in  comf>etition  with  the  Russians,  or 
the  Russians  are  in  competition  with  us, 
whichever  way  one  wishes  to  consider  it. 

COMPETITION    WITH    SOVIET    RUSSIA 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
high  energy  physics,  but  Soviet  Russia 
has  been  making  increased  efforts  in  this 
field.  High  energy  physics  is  an  area 
which  has  aroused  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement among  many  of  our  best  scien- 
tific minds.  These  machines  are  admit- 
tedly very  expensive.  But  in  a  race  of 
this  nature  we  can  be  sure  that  our  Soviet 
competitors  will  not  slacken  in  their 
efforts  to  catch  up  with  us.  I  quote  from 
the  separate  views  of  our  committee 
report.  Separate  views  were  filed  by 
several  of  us  who  disagreed  with  the 
committee  report  eliminating  this  proj- 
ect.    In  those  separate  views  we  said: 

The  Stanford  accelerator  would  permit  ex- 
ploration into  a  new  field  (light,  charged 
particles  at  high  energy)  not  now  adequately 
covered  by  the  XJ3.  high -energy  physics  pro- 
gram or  that  of  any  other  nation.  By  going 
ahead  with  this  research  tool,  our  scientists 
wUl  be  in  a  position,  we  feel,  to  make  dis- 
coveries that  will  bring  our  country  distinc- 
tion   In    a    highly    competitive    field    among 


scientists  throughout  the  world,  including 
Russia. 

The  Russians  have  three  accelerators 
scheduled  to  start  up  In  1960  and  1961,  In- 
cluding a  2  Bev  electron  linear  accelerator 
at  Kharkov,  and  they  have  announced  a  4 
Bev  electron  linear  accelerator  planned  for 
construction  at  Kharkov.  E^en  discounting 
the  Russian  claims,  the  Stanford  10  to  20 
Bev  accelerator  would  be  the  acknowledged 
leader  In  this  dynamic  area  of  science,  and 
would  offer  opportunity  for  some  positive 
U.S.  "firsts." 

The  Stanford  accelerator  will  also  round 
out  our  program  by  giving  a  better  balance 
between  light  particle  (electron)  and  heavy 
particle  (proton)  accelerators. 

PREVIOUS  STTJDIES  AND  COST  ESTIMATES 

This  project  has  been  thoroughly 
studied,  including  estimates  of  costs  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  chronology  of  de- 
velopments of  the  Stanford  linear  ac- 
celerator project,  as  prepared  by  the 
ABC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
discussion  and  chronology  of  develop- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stantord  Ljnear  Accelerator  Project — 
Summary  Discussion  and  chronology  of 
Development 

1.  The  Stanford  linear  accelerator  proj- 
ect has  been  under  development  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  been  given  active  con- 
sideration In  Government  circles  for  about  3 
years.  In  Its  early  stages  of  development, 
technical  as  well  as  financial  support  for 
preliminary  research  and  development  was 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
with  AEC  participation,  both  through  the 
AEC-ObfR  research  program  and  through 
direct  support  of  components'  development. 

2.  On  May  4,  1959,  after  approval  of  the 
project  by  the  President,  the  project  was 
placed  under  AEC  cognizance.  Proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$105  million  for  the  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  May  27,  1959. 

3.  On  July  14  and  16,  1959,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  Stanford  au- 
thorization bin.  AEC  testified,  as  did  rep- 
resentatives of  Stanford  University.  The 
Joint  Committee  did  not  ref)ort  the  bill  out. 

4.  On  July  19,  1959,  Chairman  McCone 
and  Commissioner  Williams  (Dr.  Williams 
was  then  Director  of  Division  of  Research) 
visited  Stanford  University,  examined  the 
site  and  the  plans  for  the  facilities,  and 
eng.iged  in  extensive  discussions  with  uni- 
versity ofBclals  and  staff.  These  discus- 
sions raised   the   following  questions: 

(a)  Feasibility  of  the  site  and  adequacy  of 
the  design  features  of  the  machine  from  a 
standpoint  of  possible  earthquake  damage. 
(It  was  noted  that  the  proposed  tunnels 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  San  Andreas 
Fault  which  Is  a  source  of  most  seismic 
disturbances  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area) ; 

(b)  The  reliability  and  adequacy  of  the 
construction   and   operating   cost  estimates; 

(c)  Possible  conflicts  of  Interest  on  the 
part  of  Stanford  personnel  who  would  be 
assigned  to  the  project. 

It  was  apparent  from  these  discussions 
that  Insufficient  geological  investigation  had 
been  carried  out  by  Stanford  University  to 
give  assurance  on  the  question  of  seismic 
risk  at  the  proposed  site. 

5.  In  the  fall  of  1959,  AEC  authorized  ex- 
tensive core  drillings  and  geological  studies 
to  assess  the  seismic  risk.  These  studies  and 
drillings  revealed  that  unexpected  subsur- 
face conditions  would  be  encountered  at  the 
proposed  site  which  would  substantially  in- 
crease   the   cost   of   the    accelerator   tunnels. 


although  no  evidence  was  developed  that  the 
tunnels  would  be  susceptible  to  earthquake 
damage. 

6.  After  a  review  of  cost  estimates  sup- 
plied by  Stanford  University,  AEC.  In  Sep- 
tember 1959,  commissioned  J.  A.  Blume  and 
associates,  architect  engineers  and  special- 
ists in  earthquake  resistant  construction,  to 
prepare  detailed  cost  estimates  of  site  prepa- 
ration and  construction  of  facilities  to  house 
the  machine,  as  well  as  supporting  facilities, 
to  reevaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  original 
site,  and  to  consider  alternate  sites  pos- 
sibly offering  better  and.  therefore,  less 
costly  geological  conditions.  These  engi- 
neering studies  were  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
$76.CXXJ  to  AEC: 

(a)  Blume  &  Associates  reported  that 
whereas  Stanford  had  estimated  the  con- 
struction to  cost  $105  million  at  the  original 
site.  It  would  more  prolxibly  cost  $125,700,000. 
Blume  did  not  foreclose  the  original  site  be- 
cause of   the   earthquake    hazard. 

(b)  Blume  &  Associates  surveyed  sev- 
eral alternate  sites  and  concluded  that  the 
most  feasible  site  Is  another  site  on  the 
Stanford   property  knov.-n  as  Sand  Hills. 

(c)  Blume  &  Asso<:iates  have,  there- 
fore, recommended  the  above  alternate 
slto,  but  have  proposed  the  elimination  of 
the  tunnels  as  originally  designed  and  the 
substitution  of  less  expensive  cut-and-flll 
type  of  construction — possible  at  the  new 
site  because  of  different  subsurface  condi- 
tions. Construction  costs  at  the  new  site 
would.  In  the  opinion  of  Blume  &  Asso- 
ciates, cost  $107,200,000. 

7.  Conflict  of  Interests:  A  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  carried  out  by  the  AEC's  Divi- 
sion of  Inspection.  It  was  determined  that 
certain  key  personnel  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity had  Interests — financial,  consultative, 
or  managerial — in  a  manufacturing  concern 
known  as  Varlan  Associates,  a  highly  quali- 
fied manufacturer  of  klystron  tubes  and 
other  equipment  vital  to  the  Stanford  ac- 
celerator. This  conflict  has  been  resclved 
by  Varlan  Associates  through  removing 
themselves  as  a  potential  supplier  for  any 
equipment  for  the  Stanford  accelerator,  ex- 
cept at  no  profit  and  on  request  from  the 
Government.  The  conflict  problem  also  ex- 
tended to  other  firms  who  might  be  sup- 
pliers of  electronic  components.  These 
other  possible  conflicts  are  not  of  such  se- 
rious moment.  (Varlan  Associates  was  the 
principal  problem.) 

8.  Another  aspect  of  the  conflict-of-inter- 
est problem  arose  from  the  fact  that  Stan- 
ford University  Itself  receives  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  klystron  tubes.  (Patent  rights 
are  owned  Joinly  by  Stanford.  Varlan,  and 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.)  This  has  been  resolved 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity agreeing  to  waive  all  royalties  on 
klystron  tubes  supplied  for  this  linear  accel- 
eratriT. 

9.  The  Stanford  accelerator  project  and 
the  decision  to  proceed  had  been  part  of  an 
overall  study  of  high -energy  physics  origi- 
nated in  mid-1958.  In  November  1958.  a 
committee  from  the  membership  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  AEC's  General  Advisory  Committee  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  Nation's  high-energy 
physics  program.  The  report  assigned 
highest  priority  to  the  completion  of  con- 
struction and  to  the  operation  of  other  high- 
energy  physics  projects  in  being  or  under 
construction.  It  also  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Stanford  accelerator  as  the 
first  new  undertaking. 

10  This  committee  again  reviewed  the  ac- 
celerator problem  early  this  year  and  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  February  5.  They  re- 
iterated the  importance  of  the  Stanford  ac- 
celerator and  recommended  its  construction. 
They  also  ejipressed  concern  over  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  inadequacies  of  the  1960 
and  1961  budgets  for  high  energy  physics. 
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1 1  The  problem  of  high  ener^  physics  has 
caused  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimlsslon  con- 
siderable concern  because  of  the  mountlnc 
construction  costs  as  compared  with  orig- 
inal estimates,  and  the  sharp  upward  trend 
In  annual  operating  costs  as  compared  with 
original   estimates. 

12.  In  summary,  there  are  six  major  accel- 
erator projects  now  under  construction 
which  were  originally  estimated  to  coet  $73 
million.  They  wUl  actually  cost  about  $182 
million  when  completed,  with  modiflcatioiis 
to  permit  maximum  utilization.  The  operat- 
ing casts  for  these  projects  were  originally 
estimated  at  $13,700,000  per  year,  whereas 
iurren:  estimates  are  $68,400,000  per  year. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  pr:  p.  ^ed  Stanford  proj- 
ect, with  Its  construction  c<  st  of  $107.2(>0  000 
and  Its  annual  operating  o>st  of  $15  million 
per  year,  we  will  be  committed  to  $289,200.- 

000  for  construction  of  accelerators  and  f83.- 
400.000  for  their  operation  yearly.  This,  plvis 
other  research  in  high  energy  physics  will 
result  In  annual  expenditures  of  $125  million 
for  this  f.eld  of  science  In  1965  and  years 
following 

Mr.  HICKEXLOOPER.    Mr.  President. 

1  a.sk  unaiiiinouis  coni;ent  to  in.se I't  m  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  128. 
1960.  to  Congressman  V.^n  Z.^ndt  from 
AEC  Chairman  John  A.  McCone,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  $3  million  design 
and  engincerirg  authorization  will  result 
in  increased  costs  and  will  dolay  the  com- 
mencement of  useful  experiments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us.  Atomic  Eneecy  Commission, 

April  2S.  I960. 

Deak  Mk  V.\n  Z.\ndt.  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  21.  1960.  The  answers 
to  the  questkns  raised  therein  have  been 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  Intere-ted  per- 
sonnel at  Stanford  I'niversity  and  the  staff 
of  the  San  Pranciico  jperat.  »n.s  orSce  of  the 
A£C. 

1  If  construction  should  be  authorized 
by  June  1.  1960.  when,  under  projected 
schedules,  would  construction  be  completed? 
Wlien  couid  beam  start  up  and  useful  experi- 
ments commence'" 

Answer  If  construction  ts  authorized  June 
1,  1960.  ci-'iisiruction  could  be  completed  and 
the  beam  started  up  by  July  r.)65.  Usofui 
experiments  c^-uld  commence  July  1966, 

2  Same  questions,  on  the  assumption 
that  $3  million  de»ii?;i  and  engineering' 
Is  authorized  this  year  and  construction 
authorized  by  June  1.   1961    ' 

Answer  If  $3  mllUon  Is  authorized  !n 
fiscal  1960  for  design  and  englneerli.g  and 
construction  Is  authorized  by  June  1.  1961, 
all  construction  coi:id  be  completed  ;.nd  ths 
b«am  stttrted  up  In  the  interval  January- 
April  1966.  Useful  experiments  could  stiiTt 
In  the  interval  January-April  1967. 

A  tabulation  of  the  construction  cost  esti- 
mates and  completion  dates  for  the  various 
alternatives  is  shown  below: 


PUn 


Full  a'lthorlzatlon  now 

(3    million    siithorlrM    now,    re- 
mainder ant  horbort  I'JCl 

Delay  any  authoriiation  until  1961. 


Coostnie-   Cotnplo- 
tioo  oust   t  ion  (use- 


esti- 
mate 


ktiUionu 
$107.2 

I  iiao 

1  113.0 


fill  expert- 
men  ts) 


Year* 

6 

7 


'  The  increased  ensts  represent  escalation  oo<'!isioned 
by  the  estimate<l  dolay  in  the  completion  of  the  project. 
In  adiUtion,  Stanford  eatirnatps  th  it  the  iinortain  status 
and  inefflci^ney  r«>.«Tiltine  from  partii^l  Jiiithoniatjon  will 
prohahly  add  an  additional  »1 ,01)0.000  to  the  total  project 
cost. 

If  the  project  were  authorized  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  desl^  and  engineer- 
ing only,  and  was  not  fully  authorized  until 


June  1961,  It  appears  that  the  most  serious 
efleot  will  be  in  the  lack  of  ability  to  recruit 
certain  addltlonai  key  scientists  whom  Stan- 
ford considers  are  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment and  design  of  the  accelerator  and  ex- 
perimental facilities.  Testimony  covering 
the  views  of  scientific  witnesses  on  this 
point  was  given  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Leg^tslation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  July  14  and  15,  1959, 
by  Dr.  Ginzton  (p.  1881.  Dr.  Smyth  (p.  208), 
and  Dr.  RoUefson   i  p.   230 1. 

In  res{X)nse  to  our  specihc  query,  Stanford 
University  now  states  to  us: 

•  We  are  experiencing  some  diaiculty  at  the 
rrf  "^nt  time  in  keeping  our  present  staff, 
t;.e  nucleus  of  the  project,  together,  and 
there  is  serious  danger  that  a  number  of  the 
principal  scientists  on  the  staff  will  leave  the 
university's  employ  because  of  the  continu- 
ing uncertainty  concerning  luU  authoriza- 
tion of  the  project. 

'The  number  of  physicists  and  engineers 
presently  involved  in  project  agreement  No.  1 
work  13  27.  We  had  planned  to  Increase  this 
to  r.n  average  of  60  man-years  during  the 
f^rpt  year  of  Integrated  development  and  con- 
sttuctlon  activities.  In  which  we  would  also 
be  subcontracting  all  work  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably done  that  way.  Under  the  existing 
clBcumstances  we  think  we  could  recruit  only 
fi^le  or  six  more  physicists  and  engineers  than 
w^  now  have.  Moreover.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
thpse  new  people  will  be  of  the  excellence  we 
hajd  Intended.  Undoubtedly  a  partial  au- 
thorization will  not  be  attractive  to  scientists 
havine  tenure  in  other  Institutions  or  who 
otherwise  require  lone-term  commitments. 
As  an  example  it  wovUd  be  impossible  to  re- 
cruit experienced  high-energy  particle  physi- 
cists who  would  be  Involved  In  more  detailed 
cajculatlons  of  shielding  or  study  of  other 
problems  related  to  the  utilization  of  the 
machine.  This  work  Is  necessary  for  Its  de- 
sign CUve.n  full  authorization  this  year  we 
!>eiie.e  th^tt  we  could  staff  to  the  extent  and 
excellence  ihut  w^is  originally  contemplated. 

•  It  shoi;;d  be  noted  also  that  a  part  of  the 
Blume  first-year  schedule  Involved  partial 
cotistruction  of  laboratories,  shops,  etc.. 
needed  to  accommodate  the  Increasing  staff 
cotitemplated  f^r  the  second  year  This 
wauid  not  be  pos^iible  under  the  partial 
aujthorl2ation  and  hence  will  also  complicate 
our  staffing  problem  in  the  year  beginning 
JuJy  1961.  If  construction  authorization  were 
glfen  then," 

With  refij^ect  to  the  quf.stlon  of  how  much 
progress  wuid  be  ma*.le  m  the  next  year 
under  design  and  enginee.-tug"  authoriza- 
tion 'Aiih  the  broad  au'horizatlon  langu.Tge 
cotitaiaed  in  the  committee  report  as  c<jm- 
jiartHl  w.th  authorlzati'jn  of  construction,  u 
1..  I'.ir  thiit  some  progress  could  be  made 
wiiich  would  reduce  Uie  delay  in  construc- 
tl'in  when  full  authi>rl/,ation  for  construction 
Wild  approved.  Design  could  be  well  along  on 
th«  master  site  plan,  site  foundation  studies, 
th$  klystron  test  laboratory  and  the  admin- 
Utjallun  and  englneerli;g  and  science  build- 
ups. At  least  prelimiiiary  design  could  be 
dotie  on  other  buildings  and  structures  and 
utilities  and  roads.  Some  progress  could  be 
made  on  the  design  of  the  accelerator  com- 
ponents and  the  accelerator  test  section. 
DeUgn  on  the  administration  and  engineer- 
ing and  science  buildings  and  possibly  some 
other  facilities  could  be  near  enough  com- 
pl9te  that  construction  could  begin  very  soon 
aftser  funds  were  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  extent  of  pri:>gress  on  design  of  the  ac- 
celerator proper  and  of  testing  facilities 
wrAild  be  directly  related  to  Stanford's  abil- 
ity to  recruit  tr>p  scientific  and  engineering 
staff  for  development  of  design  criteria 

In  July  of  1959  Dr.  Williams,  then  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Research,  and  I  visited 
Stanford  University,  examined  the  site  and 
the  plans  for  the  facilities,  and  engaged  in 
extensive  dl.scu.sslons  with  university  oCQclals 
and  staff.     As  a  result  of   these  discussions 


and  our  direct  Investigations,  several  imfKir- 
tant  questions  were  raised  These  included 
adequacy  of  the  site  and  of  design  features 
of  the  machine  from  the  stand !>olnt  of  i>o«- 
sible  earthquake  damage;  the  reliability  and 
adequacy  of  construction  and  op>eratlng  cost 
estin^ates;  poe.s-ible  conflicts  of  interest  In 
the  case  of  certain  Stanford  persr.nnel  asso- 
ciated with  a  !)otential  supplier  of  major 
components  of  accelerator  equipment;  and 
questions  of  royalties  accrulnkt  t.)  Stanford 
University  on  the  purch:\*e  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  klystron   tubes  for  the   accelerator. 

Following  the  identification  of  the  fore- 
going questions  and  after  coiLsuitatlon  with 
the  Joint  Committee  and  in  cooperation  with 
Stanford  University,  the  Commission  initi- 
ated a  series  of  actions  which  would  resolve 
these  questions.  As  a  consequence,  when  the 
Commission  appeared  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  March  and  requested  full  authori- 
zation for  the  project,  the  Commission  was 
Ln  a  position  to  report  to  the  committee  that 
these  questions  had  been  resolved.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Commission,  therefore,  remains 
unchanged. 

The  Stanford  accelerator  Is  the  next  logi- 
cal step  in  the  Nation's  hi^h  energy  physics 
program.  The  construction  and  op)eration  of 
the  machine  will  provide  our  scientists  with 
an  essential  tool  with  which  to  further  our 
knowledge  of  fundamenttil  particles  cxiiistl- 
tutlng  the  basic  units  of  all  matter  The 
earlier  It  can  be  cc«npleted  and  placed  into 
operation  the  sooner  will  its  contributions 
be  realized  and  the  greater  will  be  our  assur- 
ance of  continued  US.  leadership  in  this 
Important  scientific  field. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHW  A.  McCoN«. 

Chairrnan. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett) plans  to  develop  these  points  in 
m.ore  detail. 

Last  year  the  Joint  Committee  held 
full  hearings  on  the  Stanford  accel- 
erator, published  as  a  649- page  docu- 
ment, containing  a  weallli  of  technical 
data  and  justification  support.  Duruig 
these  hearings  I  di.'wu.ssed  the  Stanford 
accelerator  with  r>r.  Norman  F  Ram- 
sey, professor  of  physics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  I  quote  from  page  224  of 
the  hearings: 

Senator  HicxTwt.ooprj«  Do  you  feel  that  It 
Is  a  needed  development? 

Dr.  Ramsey    Yes 

Senator  UicKXMLoopn.  And  in  tiie  long 
run  over  the  years  that  this  accelerator  will 
give  us  answers  which  will  be  vitally  needed 
In  the  development  of  science? 

Dr    Ramify    I  do    Indeed 

SenatrT  HioKtNLoopER  Of  course,  we  have 
to  balance  fr'tn  a  practical  standpoint  the 
cost  as  agalnt>t  the  anticipated  results.  If 
the  reasonably  anticipated  resn.te  are  very 
great,  then  the  cost  llc*m  sellles  Itself  only 
down  to  a  matter  of  U-i>«er  significance. 

Dr,  Ramsey.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  HicKtNLooPEB.  That  Is.  whether 
we  are  throwing  money  away  needlessly  on 
certain  gadgetry  or  not,  the  basic  cost  be- 
comes Insignificant  as  far  as  the  overall 
good  U  concerned.  From  any  point  of  view. 
If  this  Is  a  machine  that  is  greatly  needed 
and  wlU  contribute  proportionately  to  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge,  then  I  think 
the  cost  Item  Is  comparatively  a  minor  mat- 
ter. We  can  spend  $100  million  on  a  battle- 
ship or  a  cruiser,  $300  million  on  a  nuclear 
carrier,  which  perhaps  we  need-  I  don't  say 
we  don't — but  when  one  compares  the  cost 
of  something  like  this  with  the  cost  of  other 
things,  we  can  well  make  the  exjiendlture, 
I  think,  if  the  anticipated  results  seem  to 
warrant. 

Dr.  Ramsey.  I  think  there  Is  no  question 
but  what   very   important   new   information 
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which   cannot   be   gained   In   any   other   way 
will  be  obtained   from   this  machine. 

St    MMARV     AND     (.XJNCLUSIO  NS 

The  basic  question  here  is  whether  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  proceed  now  with 
a  high  energy  physics  project  unani- 
mously recommended  by  our  scientists, 
or  whether  we  will  permit  only  a  partial 
authorization  that  will  d<-lay  the  project 
and  discourage  our  scientists.  This  proj- 
ect is  needed  to  round  out  our  high 
energy,  light  particle,  pros^ram,  and  to 
assure  us  leadership  over  Soviet  Russia. 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  to  authorize  In  full 
the  linear  rlrctron  accelerator  proposed 
by  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  President  I  coriclude  by  sayine, 
as  T  have  .<;aid  before  in  my  remarks, 
that  this  machine  will  be  built.  It  ts 
needed,  and  vitallv  needed.  It  is  au- 
thorized in  the  budget.  It  is  requested 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
should  1^  included  in  the  program.  I 
opposed  many  project'?  in  the  bill  which 
were  not  included  in  the  budget,  btit  1 
supported  putting  into  the  program  thLs 
essential  scientific  research  tool  which 
was  included  in  the  budget  and  which 
is  demanded  by  the  Commission 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amondmtnt 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Iowa  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
him,  to  authorl7c  in  full  the  Stanford 
linear  electron  accelerator,  as  proposed 
by  the  President,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr  HicKtw- 
LOOPER  ]  has  already  described  the  unique 
technical  promise  of  this  machine,  the 
reasons  for  the  scientific  support,  and 
its  importance  in  our  competition  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  do 
not  oppose  the  project,  but  favor  partial, 
rather  than  full,  authon/ation  at  this 
time.  I  win  then  demonstrate  that  full 
authorization  now  will  ."^nvc  money  In 
the  long  run.  will  save  time,  and  that 
It  l«  necessary  to  recruit  a  staff  of  sci- 
entists and  enk'Uicers. 

First.  The  committee  majority  mem- 
bers do  not  oppose  the  Stanford  accel- 
erator, but  recommend  partial  rather 
tlian  full  authorization.  Let  me  quote 
from  pages  8  and  9  of  Senate  Report  No. 
1277,  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  this  bill: 

The  Joint  Committee  appreciates  the  re- 
martabie  aciilevcments  and  scientific  ad- 
vances that  have  been  accomplished  by  these 
"atom  smashers"  In  the  past,  and  is  fuUy 
conrtdent  that  even  more  reniftrkablo  dis- 
coveries will  be  made  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

The  Joint  Committee  recopmlzes  that  an 
accelerator  of  this  ty;<e  could  make  a  valua- 
ble addition  U;  our  national  high-energy 
physics  progriun.  but  believes  that  more 
design  and  engineering  might  result  in 
better  cost  estimates  before  construction  is 
authorised. 

I  shall  discuss  the  disadvantages  of  a 
pai-tial  -design  arid  eiigineering"  author- 
ization a  little  later. 
C?VT 620 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  bill  last  Friday,  May  6.  1960.  Rep- 
resentative DimHAii.  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  comm^ittee.  said: 

I  am  not  opposed  to  going  on  with  this 
project  in  an  orderly  f;\shlon  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  into  all  promising  re-search  work 
in  the  accelerator  field,  both  In  regard  to 
heavy  particles  and  light  particles. 

As  I  bald.  I  :im  not  opposed  to  any  ol  these 
projects.  I  made  Uie  motion  to  put  *3 
million  in  here  and  let  AEC  come  back  with 
a  thorough  study  to  show  thl?  body  exactly 
what  It  Is  going  to  cost 

Representative  Chet  HoLiriELo  said. 
in  response  to  a  question  from  Repre- 
sentative Hosmer: 

Mr.  H06MER  I  have  consulted  my  figures 
a:>U  I  liiive  confidence  In  ihem. 

May  I  ask  this  question:  In  view  of  the 
unanimous  testimony  that  a  linear  accelera- 
tor of  this  size  and  p>ower  Is  a  h:\s\c  tool 
necessary  for  the  Nation's  scientific  advance- 
ment, does  the  gentleman  feel  that  there  is 
any  question  about  eventually  building  that 
machine  In  this  country? 

Mr  Hoi-iraiJ)  The  g-^ntleman  has  very 
cie.riy  stated  that  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority is  ni.i  agttAust  Uie  building  of  this 
type  of  accelerator  at  the  proper  time,  but 
the  question  of  the  majority  on  this  Item 
Is  as  It  has  t>een  on  other  Items,  to  properly 
and  carefully  look  at  the  pn^iwrntory  work 
that  has  been  done  and  to  select  the  tlmlne 
to  Initiate  such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  We 
are  furnishing  $3  million  for  them  to  start 
on  their  design  and  engineering  work. 

Finally  Representative  Melvin  Pwicx, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  said: 

I  personally  favor  further  consideration  of 
the  project  early  next  year  and  I  personally 
will  appreciate  the  opportunity  within  a 
short  time  of  voting  for  full  authon^Atlon 
for  the  Stanford  accelerator. 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  scientific 
merits  of  the  project  are  recognized,  and 
supported  by  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  only  question  is  the 
method  and  timing'  of  legislative  author- 
ization. 

Second.  Partial  authorization  will  re- 
sult in  increased  costs  and  delay  in  be- 
glnniiit'  experiments.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  letter  dated  AprU  28,  1960,  to  Repre- 
sentative Van  Zandt  from  John  A. 
McCone.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi-sslon. 

A  tabulation  of  the  c onatru*  tlon  cost  esti- 
mates and  compleUon  dates  fur  the  various 
alternatives  is  shown  below; 
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>  The  Increflsra  costs  represait  e»c»l"tion  (To<-v«iorjr.l 
by  the  mimat^xl  delav  in  the  eorapletkoii  of  the  iirt>j<'Ct 
In  iMWilion,  Stautord  estimates  that  Uw  uiu«rii±in  st  ai.^ 
and  i'lcffiripnov  reyiilthi!:  from  partial  anthoriratton  will 
rrohsblj-  Rdd  an  sddiUonal  $1  AW.OJO  to  the  tntal  ivtiject 
e<'rt. 

The  Stanford  accelerator  is  the  next  logi- 
cal step  in  the  Nation's  high  energy  physics 
program.  The  construction  and  operation 
of  the  machine  will  provide  our  scientists 
with  an  essenUal  tool  with  which  to  furtlier 


our     knowledge     of     fundament;U     particles 

constituting  the  basic  units  of  all  matter. 
The  earlier  it  can  be  completed  and  placed 
Into  operation,  the  sooner  will  its  contribu- 
tions be  realized  and  the  greater  will  be 
our  a^rsttrance  of  continued  tJ  S.  leadership 
In  this  important  ^clent'.flr  field. 

Let  me  quote  also  frt>m  the  three-vol- 
ume detailed  engineering  analysis  by  J. 
A.  Blume  k  Associates 

If  the  project  is  not  authorized  and  oper- 
ations   Initiated    so    that    this   schedule    can    ■ 
be  ruUowed.  the  cost  estimates  should  be  in- 
creased  at   the   rate   of   5    percent   per    year 
for  esciJatlon. 

From  the  above,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  method  of  authorization  in  this 
bill  will  raise  eventual  total  costs  by  at 
least  $3  or  $4  milUon.  perhaps  S5  or  $6 
million — 5  percent  of  $107  million — and 
will  delay  commencement  of  useful  ex- 
periments by  at  least  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  year,  even  assumme  prompt 
authorization  next  yetir. 

For  these  reasons,  once  the  teciinical 
merit  of  the  project  is  recognized — as 
it  is — and  thorough  engineering  studies 
have  been  made — as  they  have — it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  busmesslike  thing 
to  do  now  IS  to  proceed  expeditiously. 
We  will  save  money,  and  time  in  our 
scientific  race  with  the  Russians,  by  au- 
thorizing the   project   in  full  now. 

Now  I  come  to  the  third  and  very 
Important  problem  involved. 

Third.  Partial  authorization  will  de- 
lay recruitment  of  a  scientific  and  en- 
gineering staff  for  this  project.  Let  me 
quote  again  from  Mr.  McCone's  letter 
of  April  28,  1960: 

If  the  project  were  authorized  in  this 
session  of  Congress  for  "design  and  engi- 
neering" only,  and  was  not  fully  authorized 
until  June  1961.  it  api>ears  that  the  most 
serious  effect  will  be  Ir  the  lack  of  ability 
to  recruit  certain  additional  key  scienusts 
whom  Stanford  considers  are  essenuai  for 
the  development  and  design  of  the  accelera- 
tor and  experimenta;  faclUtlee 

In  response  to  our  s»»*clflc  query  Stan- 
ford Uiilverslty  now  .'tat-i**  to  us: 

•  We  are  experiencing  fome  difficulty  at  the 
present  time  m  keeping  our  present  staff. 
the  nucleus  of  the  project,  together,  and 
there  is  serious  danger  Uial  a  number  of 
the  principal  scientists  en  the  stafT  will  leave 
the  unlTcrslt>'s  employ  becau.'^e  of  the  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  concerning  full  suthor- 
iKstlon  of  the  projrct 

"The  number  of  physlclsU  and  engineers 
presently  involved  In  project  agreement  No. 
1  work  Is  27.  We  had  planned  to  increase 
this  Ui  an  averiigc  of  60  man -years  during 
the  fir.^t  jeivr  of  Integrated  development  and 
construction  activities  In  which  we  would 
also  be  subcontracting  si!  work  that  could 
be  reasoi^ably  done  ttiat  way  Under  the 
existing  circumjrtJinces  we  tlilnk  we  could 
recruit  only  five  or  six  mc>re  physicists  and 
engineers  than  we  now  iiave  Moreover.  It 
is  not  likely  that  these  new  peojile  will  be 
of  the  excellence  we  had  Intended.  Un- 
doubtedly a  partial  authortzatlon  will  not  be 
attructlve  U)  PclentiFt*  having  tenure  in 
other  Institutions  or  who  otherwise  require 
long-term  commitments.' 

During  the  1959  hearings  on  the  Stan- 
ford accelerator,  the  possibility  of  par- 
tial authorization  was  also  suggested. 
The  discouraging  effect  of  such  an  au- 
thorization was  described  by  Dr,  Smj-th 
of  Princeton  University,  a  former  AE5C 
Commissioner. 
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I   quote   from   page   208   of   the   1959 

hearings : 

Representative  Price.  Dr.  Smyth,  do  you 
feel  It  Is  desirable  to  authorize  the  lull 
amount  of  the  cost  estimate  at  this  time, 
rather  than  to  authorize  only  a  sufficient 
amount  to  carry  on  design  and  engineering? 

Dr  Smyth  I  feel  very  strongly.  Mr  Price, 
that  the  full  amount  should  be  authorized 
at  this  time.  This  is  a  point  that  I  did  not 
cover  In  my  statement,  but  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  my  testimony.  I  do  want  to  talk 
about  It.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
past  with  situations  where  preliminary  de- 
sign was  authorized  or  research  was  author- 
ized on  a  project,  and  then  there  was  a  long 
delay  before  further  authorization  came 
through.  This  Is  extremely  demoralizing.  It 
makes  it  difQcult  to  assemble  a  staff,  and  once 
the  stafr  is  assembled,  and  then  there  is  de- 
lay In  further  authorization,  the  staff  dis- 
appears and  It  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
reassemble  the  staff  In  this  case  particular- 
ly, where  the  design  is  so  fully  worked  out  in 
the  sense  of  depending  on  components  that 
are  already  m  u^e.  and  where,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  a  machine  could  be  built  that  would 
be  ve^y  useful  even  without  further  devel- 
opment of  the  components.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  give  partial  authoriza- 
tion 

SUMMARY    .AND    CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
restate  my  three  points : 

First.  The  committee  majority  mem- 
bers do  not  oppose  the  Stanford  acceler- 
ator, but  recommend  partial  rather  than 
full  authorization. 

Second.  Partial  authorization  prob- 
ably will  result  in  increased  costs  and 
delay  in  beginning  exf>eriment^. 

Third  Partial  authorization  will  de- 
lay recruitment  of  a  scientific  and  engi- 
neering staff  for  this  project. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  we  should 
proceed  with  full  authorization  now  of 
this  important  project,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  somewhat 
confused  by  the  content loii  that  by  de- 
ferring action  we  may  increase  the  ulti- 
mate costs  of  the  project.  As  the  Sen- 
ator said,  members  of  the  committee  were 
not  entirely  willing  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  the  project,  feeling  that  we 
should  move  cautiously. 

A  year  ago.  the  Joint  Committee  held 
a  hearing  on  the  proposed  linear  ac- 
celerator For  some  reason,  the  facts 
were  not  available,  and  there  was  a  delay 

Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  in  1959  the  AEC  pro- 
posed to  get  electric  power  at  9  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  and  because  of  the  in- 
sistence, partially,  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  during  the  recess 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  made  ar- 
rangements to  get  power  at  4 '2  mills 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
thereby  .saving  from  $660,000  to  more 
than  $1  million  a  year?  Is  that  not 
essentially  true'' 

Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  essentially 
correct,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  does 
not  bear  directly  on  the  problem  before 
us.  because  it  will  be  6  years,  at  best, 
before  this  project  will  be  fully  opera- 
tive.    In  that  period  of  6  years.  I  should 


a.s3ume  that  the  preliminary  estimates 
which  may  have  developed  the  cost  of 
9  mills  would  be  restudied  and  reviewed 
so  that  It  could  be  determined  whether 
the  project  was  ready  for  electricity,  and 
all  possible  opportunities  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  electricity  had  been  explored,  as 
they  have  been  explored  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1959  and  now. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Reference  was 
made  to  a  letter  received  by  the  Joint 
Committee  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  indicating 
thBt  if  we  proceeded  immediately  with 
the  authorization  and  construction,  the 
completion  of  the  entire  project  might 
take  about  6  years:  whereas  if  we  merely 
proceeded  with  more  caution  and  addi- 
tional engineering  surveys,  it  could  take 
S'tj  years.  The  difference  in  time  is  only 
6  months. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  feel  that 
the  time  element  of  6  months  is  so  vitally 
important  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
type  of  machine  or  type  of  project  on 
which  the  basic  engineering  has  been 
done.  Stanford  is  operating  linear  ac- 
erferators  now  but  they  are  very  much 
shorter.  Having  achieved  that  basic 
material,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  any  reason  to  delay  for  6  months 
or  a  year  while  we  talk  about  getting 
more  engineering  information. 

This  particular  program  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation.  Everybody  seems  to 
wftnt  it;  yet  we  are  now  divided  within 
the  committee  on  the  question:  Shall  we 
cut  the  dogs  tail  by  $3  million  this  year. 
or  shall  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
whole  project-  Having  committed  the 
$3  million,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  com- 
ments already  made  by  the  persons  who 
supported  the  majority  position,  almost 
everyone  expects  that  next  year  we  will 
move  in  and  authorize  the  completion 
of  the  project 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  last  year  the 
Joint  Committee  tentatively  approved 
this  project  but.  for  some  reason,  was 
unwilling  to  authorize  the  full  amount 
for  construction. 

Is  it  not  true  that  because  of  that 
delay  some  indication  developed  that 
thf'  oriqinal  site  for  the  project  was 
ct.ir.ed.  so  that  the  slight  delay  did 
not  really  retard  the  eventual  success 
of  the  project,  but  actually  made  it  likely 
to  be  more  successful? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is 
the  same  as  the  answer  I  gave  him  with 
respect  to  the  power  problem.  If  the 
bill  had  been  reported  with  full  authori- 
zation before  construction  actually  could 
have  been  undertaken,  they  would  be 
making  the  tests  which  have  been  made 
pending  authorization,  and  I  am  certain 
that  .some  discovery  would  have  been 
made,  and  the  answer  would  have  been 
the  same  anyway. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of  site 
13  not  quite  the  same  as  the  problem  of 
the  authorization  of  the  construction  of 
the  machine.  The  fact  that  the  original 
site  suggested  proved  to  be  an  unsound 
one  and  the  fact  that  a  better  solution 
for  the  place  in  which  to  put  the  machine 
has  been  worked  out  should  not  influence 


us  in  our  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether 
we  want  .such  a  machine.  I  think  we 
want  the  machine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair ».  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE  On  the  very  question 
about  the  judiciousness  of  proceeding 
with  the  haste  being  advocated  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  let  me  ask  a  question:  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  if  we  had  not  proceeded  with 
caution  a  year  ago,  when  the  first  report 
was  filed  with  the  committee,  we  would 
have  committed  ourselves  to  a  project 
which  would  have  entailed  the  expendi- 
ture of  $126  miUion.  to  build  a  tunnel  2 
miles  long? 

Now  it  is  planned,  instead,  to  work 
above  the  ground,  rather  than  below 
ground;  and  the  anticipated  expenditure 
will  be  $107  million,  or  a  saving  of  $19 
million.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
care  exercised  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  tunnel,  at  considerably  greater  ex- 
pense, would  have  been  authorized. 
That  is  the  point  we  make. 

Of  course  we  are  going  to  have  an 
accelerator.  Some  say  we  should  have 
it  at  once.  Our  committee  is  saying 
that  this  project  is  of  tremendous 
magnitude  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent plans,  it  is  estimated  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  $107  million.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  we  get  through,  judging 
by  the  experience  had  with  other  projects 
in  the  same  field,  this  one  may  cost  the 
taxpayers  $207  million 

The  Joint  Committee,  which  Is  the 
watchdog  of  the  people's  money  spent  In 
this  field,  favors  this  project,  and  does 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
advocate  construction  of  the  project,  but 
asks  them  to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
project,  and  prepare  a  better  estimate, 
so  that  when  the  project  is  finally  au- 
thorized, we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the 
taxpayers.  "We  have  spent  your  money 
judiciously." 

That  is  all  this  matter  amounts  to;  it  is 
as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  comments  which  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  my  remark.s — one  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI 
and  the  other  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI— have  been 
with  respect  to  supplementary  matters. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  had  more 
complete  data  on  the  basic  machine  it- 
self that  we  have  in  regard  to  this  ma- 
chine, because,  backing  it  up.  we  have 
the  actual  experience  at  Stanford  with 
the  operation  of  linear  accelerators. 

These  projects  have  been  develop>ed  to 
a  size  never  before  reached,  and  they  in- 
volve questions  of  electric  energy  and 
questions  of  the  best  place  for  the  accel- 
erator— whether  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
tunnel,  or  whether  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  trench,  and  then  covered  over. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these  are 
supplementary  problems.  But  the  fun- 
damental problem  is  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  machine  which  has  been 


designed  by  those  at  Stanford,  where 
similar  units  have  been  tested  with  re- 
markable results. 

So  the  fundamental  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  build  the  ma- 
chine: and,  if  so,  when'' 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  This  matter 
has  been  "kicking  around"  ever  since 
1957.  This  is  not  a  "Johnny -come- 
lately"  oF>eration. 

As  regards  every  activity  in  which  the 
Atomic  Energy-  Commission  has  been  en- 
gagpd_whether  In  the  field  of  acceler- 
ators, or  power  reactors,  or  other  types 
of  facilities — ever>-  accelerator  and  every 
installation  in  this  field  could,  after  more 
experience  had  been  gained,  have  been 
made  probably  a  little  cheaper,  in  some 
way. 

This  situation  reminds  me  a  great  deal 
of  the  well-known  question  and  reply: 

Muther.  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Ye«.  my  darling  daughter.  Hang  your 
clothes  on  r  hickory  limb,  but  dont  go 
nenr  the  water. 

But,  of  course,  if  she  never  goes  near 
the  water,  she  never  will  learn  to  swim. 
The  engineering  problems  which  arose 
when  the  first  propo.sals  for  a  tunnrf 
construction  were  made  were  routine 
exploratory  operation  problems.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  tunnel  be  constructed. 
Some  borings  were  made.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  a  tunnel  might  involve  con- 
siderable hazards,  because  of  the  geo- 
logical formations  in  that  location.  So 
it  was  believed  that  probably  it  would 
be  betwr  and  less  expen.sive  to  dig  a 
trench  on  the  surface,  at  anottier  loca- 
tion, where  the  construction  might  be 
more  secure. 

It  Ls  entirely  possible  that  if  we  were 
to  make  this  autlxwization  next  year  or 
Uie  year  after  that,  or  whenever  we 
might  make  such  an  authorization,  en- 
gineering changes  might  then  be  re- 
quired, as  a  result  of  further  and  more 
detailed  investigation. 

But  we  must  proceed  w  ith  the  job  at 
some  time:  and  we  cannot  learn  to  swim 
unless  we  go  near  the  water. 

This  project  needs  to  be  constructed. 
We  have  the  scientific  background  for 
it.  We  have  a  vast  amount  of  engi- 
neering research  on  this  matter.  If  we 
continue  to  postpone  this  work  year 
after  year,  some  of  these  days  we  may 
find  a  linear  electron  "sputnik'  an- 
nounced somewhere  else;  and  then  the 
people  of  the  country  will  say  to  us, 
"Why  did  you  let  the  Russians  get  ahead 
of  us?" 

That  is  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  faced.  So  we  wish  to  pioneer  in  this 
important  field.  Are  we  to  "get  this 
show  on  the  road"? 

In  this  situation,  do  we  wi.sh  to  con- 
tmue  to  fool  around,  year  after  year, 
and.  as  a  result,  perhaps  be  outdistanc(>d 
in  some  of  this  basic  scientific  research, 
for  which  this  tool  which  the  scientists 
have  studied  so  carefully,  is  so  impor- 
tant.    I  think  that  is  the  problem 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President.  It 
h&s  been  said  that  this  project  "has  been 


kicking  around  since  1957."  Perhaps 
that  is  not  a  very  appropriate  way  to 
state  this  matter. 

I  do  not  think  any  committee  of  the 
entire  CcMigress  acts  more  conscien- 
tiously than  does  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy;  and  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  also  know  that  no  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  has  been  more 
progressive,  I  dare  say,  in  promotmg  the 
research  aspects  in  the  field  of  high- 
energy  physics  than  has  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Its  entire 
history  exemplifies  that  very  philosophy. 
Ijet  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friends,  who  say  this  matter  has  been 
"kicking  around  since  1957":  Of  course 
it  has  been  around  here  since  1957. 
Why?  Because  until  now  the  answers 
have  not  been  sufficiently  definitive  to 
enable  us  to  have  a  proper  and  sound 
predicate  for  this  authorization  of  $107 
million. 

Are  we  rejecting  this  proposal?  Are 
we  refuting  the  thinking  in  cormection 
with  it?  Absolutely  not.  We  merely 
propose  that  S3  million  be  authorized  at 
this  time.  The  AEC  request-ed  ap- 
propriation of  $4,200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  in  order  to  undertake  this  project, 
to  begin  the  construction.  We  propose, 
instead,  an  authorization  of  S3  million, 
in  order  to  complete  the  planning,  so 
more  precise  answers  to  the  various 
questions  involved  will  be  found. 

If  we  had  been  persuaded  the  last 
time  they  made  this  proposal  to  us,  the 
tunnel  might  by  now  have  been  under 
construction. 

Some  ask,  "What  difference  would 
that  have  made?" 

In  reply.  I  point  out  that  if  we  had 
accepted  the  previous  proposal,  the  tun- 
nel would  now  perhaps  be  half  con- 
structed, and  $5  million  perhaps  would 
have  been  spent;  and  then  at  that  point 
it  would  have  been  found  necessary  to  do 
the  work  above  ground,  rather  than  un- 
derground. Certainly  we  should  not 
make  large  expenditures  on  such  a  basis. 
Do  Senators  realize  that  this  project 
alone  will  cost  more  than  the  original 
costs  of  Brookhaven  and  the  Argonne 
Laboratory'  put  together?  This  project 
is  of  tremendous  size  and  cost. 

So  we  recommend  waiting  a  few  more 
months— until  January  1961,  not  until 
1963  or  1970.  January  1961  will  not  be 
very  long  to  wait — before  spending  these 
large  sums  of  money. 

In  the  meantime,  shall  we  be  sitting 
on  our  hands?  Of  course  not.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  authorization  be  made  for 
planning  the  details  of  the  design  and 
engineering  of  the  project,  so  the  defini- 
tive answers  can  be  had,  in  order  that  a 
wise  authorizauon  for  the  project  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cwnmissions  letter 
requesting  the  authorization  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  fi.scal  year  1961  was 
dated  February  12.  1960.  That  letter 
came  to  wir  committee.  After  that  re- 
quest came  to  us  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  Vr^e  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Subcommittee  on  L#gisla- 
uon.  under  the  chairmjuiship  of  Repre- 
sentative HoLifiKLD,  on  March  8,  com- 
menced extensive  hearings  on  the  bills, 
as  summarized  m  the  report. 


Mr  President.  I  say  to  Senators,  with 
special  emphasis:  On  April  1,  1960.  the 
Commission  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee certain  proposed  revisions  of  the 
bill,  principally  in  the  high-enercy 
physics  field.  If  all  of  this  propasal  had 
been  decided  long  before  now.  why  were 
not  all  the  details  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  February  12.  1960 '^  But  that  letter  did 
not  include  the  details  or  the  proposal 
as  to  the  Stanford  accelerator,  k>ecause 
those  involved  had  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds.  In  the  meantime,  something 
happened;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
expedite  the  work.  So,  two  months  later 
they  sent  to  us  the  second  request,  which 
includes  this  $107  million. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friends,  if 
the  entire  reF>ort  was  decided  on  and 
formulated  and  if  all  the  details  of  the 
design  were  agreed  upon,  why  did  they 
wait  2  months  before  they  sent  us  the 
letter? 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.      Mr.    Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield '' 
Mr.   PASTORE      I  yield 
Mr   HICKENLOOPER     I  think  I  can 
an.swer  that  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  answer. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  The  fact  is 
that  additional  studies  were  requested 
last  year.  The  scientific  groups  wert  in 
the  process  of  studying  the  matter. 
They  came  up  with  the  final  study  re- 
sults late  this  winter,  and  immediately 
the  Commission  sent  through  this  re- 
quest for  the  construction  erf  the  project. 
Mr.  PASTOR£.  In  other  words,  my 
distinguished  friend  is  tellmg  me  we 
have  not  been  kicking  this  matter 
around  since  1957;  we  have  been  kicking 
it  around  since  April  1,  I960  That  is 
what  the  Senator  is  now  saying, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have  been 
kicking  It  around  since  1957. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  did  not  give  it 
the  best  kick  until  April  1.  1960.  That 
is  the  point  I  make.  Let  us  kick  it 
around  for  anoUier  6  months.  Then  we 
will  have  good  answers. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  ccMnmit- 
tee  took  a  good  kick  at  it  when  it  took 
the  project  out  of  the  bill,  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  Budget  and  the 
request  of  the  AEC.  The  committee  is 
not  sacrosanct  in  these  matters.  There 
was  a  great  big  push  3  or  4  or  5  years  ago 
towai-d  the  building  of  atomic  power 
plants  in  th^  United  State?..  It  was  .said 
we  were  going  to  put  the  Government 
in  the  power  business  Then  we  found 
what  the  costs  would  be  of  pro.iects  that 
certam  Members  of  Congi-ess  were  so 
enthusiastic  about  We  found  that  their 
projects  were  wishful  thinking,  and  not 
practical  So  plans  for  such  projects 
have  disappeared. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  because,  had  we 
listened  to  him.  had  we  proceeded  with 
more  caution  then,  we  v.ould  not  have 
proposed  such  a  large-scale  program  at 
that  time.  He  gave  us  a  great  lesson. 
I  would  only  hope  now  that  he  would 
become  a  .student  of  his  own  logic.  That 
is  all  I  am  trying  to  impart  this  after- 
noon. Had  we  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  several  years  ago.  we  would 
not  have  attempt«J  to  have  gone  into 
these  projects  headlong  and  ended  up 
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with     a     change     in     philosophy     and 
thought.    That  is  the  position  I  take. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  take  no 
credit  for  and  no  particular  satisfaction 
in  being  a  prophet.  I  would  like  to  go 
on  to  other  things.  But  if  the  Senator 
will  have  as  much  faith  in  this  matter  as 
he  has  in  what  I  predicted  a  few  years 
ago,  I  suggest  he  go  along  with  me  on 
this  proposal,  because  everybody  says 
this  project  is  going  to  be  built.  With 
every  delay,  we  know  there  is  going  to 
be  an  increase  in  cost.  The  project  is 
going  to  cost  more  next  year,  the  year 
after  that,  or  the  year  after  that,  and 
it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  an  escalated 
percentage 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to 
make  The  Senator  said  a  moment  ago 
$4,200,000  was  requested.  That  is  the 
amount  requested,  and  we  are  b^ranting 
them  only  $3  million.  However,  there  is 
a  vast  difference  We  are  not  giving  $3 
million  on  an  authorized  project:  we  are 
giving  the  agency  $3  million  to  go  out 
and  look  around.  The  important  thina; 
on  a  project  of  this  kind  is  to  know  the 
project  IS  authorized  and  the  money  is 
being  spent  on  a  project  that  is  under 
way.  one  that  is  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  is  a  going  concern.  The 
$3  million  we  are  giving  is  not  $3  million 
for  an  authorized  project.  It  is  $3  mil- 
lion to  enable  them  to  go  out  and  dig 
around  somewhere.  I  think  we  ought  to 
authorize  this  project,  and  I  think  we 
will  get  the  proper  engineering.  We  will 
save  time,  we  will  get  this  magnificent 
tool  into  the  hands  of  the  scientists,  and 
we  will  be  taking  a  long  leap  forward  in 
the  leadership  which  the  United  States 
now  has  in  atomic  energy  research,  and 
which  we  are  bound  to  maintain  if  we 
survive. 

That  is  my  thought 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  observa- 
tion. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
another  observation.  Some  references 
were  made  to  the  Blume  report.  Let  me 
read  an  excerpt  from  appendix  M  of  that 
report: 

Before  final  design  is  undertaken — 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  before  final 
design  is  undertaken :  and  here  we  are 
proposing  to  start  on  this  project,  and 
we  do  not  know  the  final  desien  of  it — 

and  before  the  final  alinement  is  selected,  a 
detailed  site  investigation  is  recommended. 
Such  investigation  should  Include  detailed 
geological  mapplna:,  further  Investigation  of 
ground  water  conditions,  careful  study  of 
cut  and  fill  slope  stability,  and  definitive 
analysis  of  excavation  and  foundation  prob- 
lems This  work  would  include  a  compre- 
hensive projjram  of  trenching  drilling,  ma- 
terial testing,  and  investigation  of  posalble 
elastic  •train  accumulation  In  the  subject 
aread  ThU  latter  recommendation  la  amplU 
fled  and  explained  In  the  text 

Durlntf  the  hearinas  the  director  of 
the  committee  staff  aaked  several  ques- 
tions of  Dr  Qlnitton,  the  director  of  the 
Mccelerator  project,  ftnd  X  reftci  from  U\9 
hearings: 

Mr  Kamry  Ar*  th»r«  M\y  other  chnngM  nt 
■lliuflriuic*  in  U\»  0(Mt  of  yoMr  fAclluy  other 
thAn  the  mAtter  <>f  your  tunnel  Mpvoif 

This  Is  aftfr  they  went  above  ground. 


In  other  words,  as  we  recall  the  original 
estimate  was  $105  million,  and  then  taking 
that  same  estimate  today  It  would  be  $126- 
70a.0OO  Do  some  of  those  increases  in  that 
$136  million  stay  In  your  estlmat-?  as  It  Is 
now,  but  you  save  some  money  by  changing 
th9  site  and  putting  It  above  ground'' 

Dr  GiNZTON  Yes.  this  Is  in  large  measure 
correct  It  is  not  the  complete  story.  What 
happens  is  that  first  by  abandoning  the  tun- 
nels and  going  to  cut -and-cover  construction 
th9  ventilation  problems  In  the  tunnel  are 
much  different. 

That  is  another  problem. 

Much  of  the  equipment  we  now  suggest  Is 
dlflerent  from  the  equipment  we  suggested 
t)€tore 

That  is  another  problem. 

This  Includes  cooling,  ventilation,  electri- 
cal equipment  fire  protection  system:  many 
things  are  different.  So  It  Is  not  any  longer 
pc*sible  to  identify  Individual  coets. 

Mr.  President,  as  judicious  men,  men 
who  are  charged  with  protection  of  the 
purse  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  do 
we  begin  to  authorize  a  project  imder 
those  circumstances? 

I  repeat,  the  members  of  the  committee 
considered   thl.s  question  thoroughly.     I 


recommend  that  Senators  read  the  de- 
bate m  the  House.  Repre-st-ntative  Carl 
Durham,  of  North  Carolma.  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  progress  on  research 
and  development  in  this  field.  He  said, 
•Let  us  find  out  what  this  is  going  to 
cost." 

Along  that  line,  let  me  introduce  into 
the  Record,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  by  reading  it  in  de- 
tail, a  chart  which  shows  that,  whereas 
the  original  cost  of  a  project  was  esti- 
mated at  only  $4  million,  it  ended  by 
costing  about  $14,700,000.  Another  proj- 
ect which  it  was  estimated  would  cost  $9 
million  will  end  by  costing  $12  million. 
Another  project  which  it  was  estimated 
would  cost  $29  million  will  end  by  cost- 
ing $40  million  Another  project  which 
it  was  estimated  would  cost  $27  million 
will  end  by  casting  $59  million. 

That  experience  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of 
what  kind  of  field  we  are  In. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
chart  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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U.S.  HUIH-KXERCV    AtCELER.\TOR    CoST    EsTIMATKS 

Contlruction  coat  estimates 
[In  millioas] 


Apcelerators 


Ciiinotron  (Brookhaven) 

vatron  ( Bprkdey ) 

^1  ^mating    gradient    synchrotron 

Brookhaven). 

)  (rradient  synchrotron  (Arjronne) 
nbridRP  electron  accelerator  (Har- 
■ard.  MIT). 
Pi  Inceton-Penn  accelerator  (Prince- 
on). 


Total - 


Knciry. 
bevatrone 


3.0 

S.2 

25.0-3a0 

12.5 
6.0 

3.0 


Particle 


Proton. 

do.. 

do.. 


...do.... 
Electron. 

Proton... 


Initial 

estimate 


U.0 

9.0 
30.0 

27.0 
0.6 

S.8 


72.  S 


Current 
estimate 


tU.2 
13.0 

32.8 

42.0 
11.6 

11.3 


134. 4 


Estimate, 
additions 
and  mod- 
iflcation.<4 
throufch 
1966 


$1.5 
11.6 

7.4 

17.0 
1.5 

13.3 


82.$ 


Total  fsti- 
matpd  con- 
struction 

costs 

throoKh 

1966 


$14.7 

25.5 
39  9 

6C.0 
13.1 

24.5 


176.7 


Source:  Pp.  491-492  of  Fiscal  Year  1961  .Authorization  Hearings. 

Annua/  operating  cost  estimates 
[In  milUons] 


Accelerators 


Cismotron  (Brookhaven) 

B  ivatron  (Berkeley) - 

AHcrnatlng  jrradient  synchrotron  (Brookhaven).. 

Z^ro  eradlent  .synchrotron  (ArKonne) 

Cknibrldge  electron  accelerator  (Harvard,  MIT).. 
Pfliiceton-rcnn  accelerator  (Princeton) 


Total. 


Enerfcy, 
bevatrons 


3.0 
6.2 
26.  0-30. 0 
12.6 
6.0 
3.0 


Particle 


Proton 

do 

....do 

do 

Eleitron 

Proton 


Initial 

annual 

cost 

estlmatec 


$1.7 
2.2 
1.7 
6.1 
1.0 
1.0 


117 


Current 

annual 

cost 

•stlmataB 


$4.1 
11.7 
8.0 
0.4 
6.6 
4.2 


44.9 


Annual 

cost 

estimates 

by  1066 


H6 

25.5 

0.6 

15.6 

$.1 

5.0 


e&4 


lource:  Pp.  491-492  of  Fiscal  Year  1961  .VuthorUatlon  Hearings 

Mr  President, 


Mr  HICKENLOOPER 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  yield  In  Ju.st  a 
moment. 

Thwe  BPnllempn  havf»  said,  'Let  ua 
wait  8  morp  months. "  Afttr  all,  since 
tho  maltfr  wa^  sent  to  \m  on  April  1, 
vhivt  Is  wronu  wltii  toUinu  tht^m  to  «o 
ahead  with  dralun  and  t^ntiinporinu  on 
thm  project,  and  thm  oomn  back  1m  Jan- 
unry,  ao  wo  can  then  proc<H»d?  Is  that 
not  a  morp  bualneaalike  way  to  do  It? 


Mr  President  the  situation  before  us 
IS  quite  a  paratiox,  bfcause  ordinarily 
one  would  expect  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  qutwitlon  Howevt>r.  we  .•»t)me- 
timt*M  b(»come  vpi7  paradoxical,  and  who 
knows  what  tlie  liecessltles  of  the  times 
may  be  However,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  men  whom  I  would  expect  to  be 
ooJi«el•^•atlve  and  urue  us  to  uo  slow  are 
the  very  men  who  are  urulnw  us  this 
aflerncion  to  ko  forward  with  this  proj- 
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ect,  whatever  the  event  may  be,  on  the 
groimd  that  we  have  the  money  and 
therefore  we  should  build  this  project. 
Why?  Because  we  think  we  should  beat 
the  Russians. 

That  is  a  rather  glamorous  and 
graphic  argument,  but  I  hope  we  have 
not  reached  the  stage  where  every  time 
we  get  caught  in  an  illogical  position,  the 
argument  is  made  that  we  are  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Russians.  We  are,  in 
truth,  out  to  beat  the  Russians.  We  have 
a  better  program  and  better  high  energy 
physics  than  the  Russians  have.  We 
have  better  accelerators.  This  is  the 
biggest  project  that  has  come  to  tis  in  a 
long  time.  We  are  going  to  have  it  in 
due  time.  But  I  say  let  us  do  it  without 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  one 
comment  to  make  I  think  the  Senator, 
only  a  moment  ago.  disproved  his  own 
statement.  The  Senator  said  that  with 
regard  to  this  particular  project  we 
ought  to  know  what  the  cost  is  going  to 
be.  that  wc  had  never  before  authorized 
something  without  knowing  the  cost  of  it, 
and  then  the  Senator  read  off  a  list  of 
some  five  projects  we  authorized  at  costs 
which  turnf-d  out  to  be  about  twice  as 
much  as  we  thought  they  would  be  when 
the  projects  were  authorized. 

That  has  been  the  characteristic  pat- 
tern of  the  whole  new  field  of  atomic 
energy.  W?  can  never  find  out  what  a 
pioneering  project  in  atomic  energy  is 
going  to  cost,  because  it  is  a  new  field. 
As  we  go  along  with  the  design  and  engi- 
neering of  these  projects  new  problems 
occur  whicy.  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen  be(  ause  they  had  never  occurred 
before. 

We  may  expect  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased cofts  of  one  kind  or  another. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  construction  of  a 
building,  wlien  we  have  built  buildings  by 
the  thou.saiids  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
know  something  about  design  and  archi- 
tecture and  everything  involved  in  it. 
These  are  pioneering  operations. 

I  merely  say  we  should  get  on  with  the 
job,  and  gei  it  done.  It  will  cost  us  more 
in  dollars  il  we  wait  another  year  or  two. 
I  think  we  should  authorize  the  project, 
and  let  it  go  ahead  with  confidence.  In 
that  way  we  will  keep  the  team  together, 
and  enlarg?  the  team  for  its  operation. 
We  will  get  on  with  the  job.  I  thmk  that 
will  be  in  tne  best  interests  of  American 
leadership  in  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  mijiht  ask  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  a  couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Fust,  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senate  ■  if  he  believes  any  delay  in 
tlie  authorization  of  the  entire  amount 
of  money,  is  contained  In  the  pendinu 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  would  In  any  respect  endunKei  the 
serurlty  of  '.he  country? 

Mr  PAS'rORE  Would  a  delay  of  0 
m')iiilih  enduniier  our  secuilty''  Il  is  my 
considered  opinion  thnl  it  would  not  I 
think  that  opinion  is  shared  by  the 
mujority  of  the  membfis  of  the  commit- 
tee.   I  do  rot  believe  there  la  a  Senator 


who  would  take  such  a  position.  I  feel 
the  majority  are  as  patriotic  as  the 
minority. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  This  is 
not  specifically  a  defense  project. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  we  are 
providing  for  is  a  scientific  research  tool. 
If  our  experience  in  this  regard  is  the 
same  as  the  experience  we  have  had  with 
other  research  tools,  this  probably  will 
give  tis  some  new  answers  in  regard  to 
vast  new  fields  of  which  we  have  no 
concept  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  makeup  of  the 
universe. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  point  is 
that  we  had  better  get  on  with  the  job. 
as  a  matter  of  pure  science  and  pure 
research.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  at  the  present 
moment,  this  does  not  directly  affect  the 
secui-ity  of  the  United  States  or  our 
armaments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKF:NLOOPER.  I  should  not 
like  to  have  any  misunderstanding  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  notice  on  page  9746 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  May  6 
the  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van  Za.ndt],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  quoted  a  sentence 
from  a  communication  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as 
f  ollow  s : 

If  the  project  were  authorized  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  for  design  engineering 
only  and  was  not  fully  authorized  until  June 
of  1961,  It  appears  that  the  most  serious 
effect  will  be  the  lack  of  ability  to  recruit 
certain  additional  key  scientists  whom 
Stanford  considers  are  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment and  design  of  the  accelerator  and 
experimental  facilities. 

On  that  point  will  the  Senator  com- 
ment, and  indicate  his  view  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  question  or 
imptign  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  McConc 
when  he  made  that  statement.  He  is  a 
fine  American,  and  a  very  worthy  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  In  my  opin- 
ion he  is  a  capable  man. 

The  letter  quoted  was  sent  after  this 
matter  became  a  controversy.  I  wish  to 
read  to  the  Senator  a  letter  in  answer 
to  a  letter  sent  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  Anderson!,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. The  letter  quoted  is  dated  April 
14th.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson I  of  April  12,  1960,  on  thl.s  point. 
Tlil.s  Is  tlie  an^wer  we  received  at  that 
tunc  Whut  IN  the  date  of  the  letter  the 
Senator  reads  from? 

Mr  KUCHKL  The  pajre  of  the  Con- 
nuicRsioNAi  RiroKD  for  May  0  does  not 
contain  the  date  of  the  letter. 

Mr  PA8TORK.  Il  Is  a  fact  Uml  the 
letter  w»vs  sent  I  think  It  was  read  into 
ih(<  lUcoHu, 


I  read  from  the  letter  dated  April  14; 

Dear  Senator  Anderson  :  As  we  stated  in 
our  letter  of  April  13.  1960.  to  Mr  Van  Zandt. 

at  the  present  time  wurk  on  the  Stanford 
accelerator  program  has  reached  the  stage 
where  the  next  logical  step  would  be  to 
proceed  with  the  design  of  the  overall  site 
plan  and  the  design  and  construction  of 
general  laborat<5ry  facilities  to  house  the 
design  and  engineering  group  and  to  con- 
duct the  research  and  development  programs. 

This  is  the  important  part  of  the  let- 
ter: 

It  is  the  Commission's  view,  however,  that 
an  authorization  of  $3  million — 

That  is  the  authorization  in  the  bill — 

for  design  and  engineering  in  fiscal  year  1961 
on  the  Stanford  linear  accelerator  would 
allow  the  Commission  to  proceed  with  a 
program  that  would  lead  to  initiation  of 
construction  with  a  mlnimiom  oi  delay  fol- 
lowing full  authorization  of  the  project. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  mterrupt  him.  I  shall  read 
from  the  same  sentence  he  has  quoted. 
What  does  the  wording  mean  when  it 
says,  ■■following  full  authorization  of  the 
project'  ?  Is  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  amendment  which  is  pend- 
mtz — 'full  authorization  of  the  project"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Three  million  dollars 
is  in  the  bill.  The  reference  to  'full 
authorization  "  is  to  the  time  when  we  get 
the  report  of  January  1961.  I  would  as- 
sume. The  $3  million  which  is  talked 
about  in  the  letter  is  the  $3  million  in 
the  b.ll.  which  the  amendment  seeks  to 
raise  to  the  original  amount  reque.'^ted. 
That  has  no  bearing  on  the  $3  million  as 
such.     This  is  something  subsequent. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter. 

It  is  the  Commission's  view  that  the 
amount  of  $3  million — 

That  is  in  the  bill.  That  is  the 
authorization — 

for  design  and  engineering  together  with 
operating  funds  for  continued  development 
work  is  adequate  for  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Stanford  to  make  progress. 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  That  is  the 
letter  which  was  sent.  I  tell  the  Senator 
very  frankly.  I  suppose  we  could  look  at 
the  matter  in  two  different  ways.  We 
have  to  be  practical  about  it  There  is  a 
school  of  thought  which  believes.  "Well, 
we  ought  t«  authorize  this  project  now, 
and  let  it  go  at  that  " 

This  matter  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  As  I  stated, 
this  is  a  bipartisan,  bicameral  committee. 
We  never  proceed  on  political  considera- 
tions. I  can  say  that  with  respect  to  the 
committee.  There  are  no  political  mo- 
tives to  be  injected  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it 
is  merely  a  que.stion  of  a  difference  of 
judgment. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  decided 
that  il  would  be  better  for  the  overall 
project  If  we  authorized  the  planning 
and  the  designing  now,  nnd  allowed  those 
participating  to  come  back  with  more 
definitive  answers  later,  because  this  sub. 
ject  has  been  under  consideration  since 
1057  Tlie  proposal  has  been  rhanuert 
from  time  to  time  Wr  hnvr  «one  from 
one  iden  Ui  another  idea 

I  think  the  project  would  have  better 
•sailing"   m   the   future   if   there   were 
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unanimity  of  opinion.  T  am  afraid  that 
If  the  amendment  ia  agreed  to — and  I 
do  not  say  this  as  a  threat— we  may  Im- 
pede the  progress  of  this  project.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  for  the  project.  It 
represents  a  new  approach 

This  matter  was  debated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  proposal  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  194  to  129  The 
conferees  will  be  more  or  less  the  same 
people  who  have  made  Uic  report. 
There  Is  a  practical  question  Involved 
at  this  moment 

I  .say  to  Senators,  the  history  has  been 
made  Senators  have  stated  their  posi- 
tions. Let  us  proceed.  Let  ua  leave  the 
matter  until  the  plan  and  the  design  are 
prepared  and  reported  to  the  committee. 
Three  million  dollars  la  provided  for  do- 
inu  that,  I  Itnow  the  scientists  have  a 
task  in  spendlntf  $3  million  usefully  in  8 
months,  but  I  think  in  this  ca.se  they  will 
do  It  We  will  then  yet  the  more  defini- 
tive design.  We  will  net  the  definitive 
eaumalei.  Then  we  will  be  ready  to  ho 
forward.  It  will  be  done,  and  I  do  not 
Ihlnk  we  will  lose  important  time  if  that 
court*  la  followed.  That  la  U\e  practical 
situation 

Mr,  KUCHKL.  What  my  friend  la 
(Maying  IS  that  ihej-e  In  a  difTej^noe  of 
opinion  tn\  ti\r  J>wd  to  m)  fmwnrd  now, 
8o  U\«l  I  c«n  understand  the  !<H\>rtllon, 
is  it  fair  to  .nay  vhal  Uie  Atuinie  Knerty 
Commiaaion  favors  tlio  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PA81X)IUS,  I  awtune  Uie  Atomic 
K)\ergy  Con\mi»(iion  favors  the  ^>ondinH 
amendment  becivuao  it  asked  foi-  the 
pnvject  oitginaUy 

Mr.  KUCHBLL,  Dvkvs  the  Bureau  of 
U\e  Budget  Appn>ve  lf» 

Mr,  PASTOR.E  1  a.viume  that  it 
miiiht,  for  the  ,>impli>  rea.son  tlial  U  Is 
included  in  Its  re<jut\st 

Mr  KUCHEL  The  Budget  Bumxu 
included  U\e  projoct  in  lUs  request? 

Mr.  PASTORi:.  Yes.  in  its  supple- 
mental request, 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  So  the  divergence  of 
opimot\  oi\  the  necessity  to  no  forward 
now  lies  within  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committ<»e  on 
Atomic    Ejieruy? 

Mr.  PAfiTORE     Who  are  honoiablc, 
Judicious,  and  wise  men. 
Mr.  KUCHEL,     I  stipulate  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     But  I  waiU  It  In  the 
RgcoRD  at  tluit  point  so  thei-c  will  not  bo 
any  implications  to  the  contrary, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  mc  i-epoat  my 
.stipulation  Let  me  ask  my  friend  this 
question:  Is  It  Uie  theory  of  the  majority 
of  the  Joint  Committee  that  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  $3  million  which,  as 
I  undei-st&nd.  tlie  bill  now  provides,  sur- 
veys will  be  completed  during  the  next 
6  months'' 

Mr,  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  early  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1961.  assuming  a  request  such 
as  is  before  us  now  were  made  again,  on 
the  basis  of  the  additional  information 
which  would  accrue  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $3  million,  is  it  the  opinion  of 
my  friend  that  at  that  juncture  the  com- 
mittee would  perhaps  unanimously  look 
with  favor  on  proceeding"' 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  suppose  so.  but  to 
make  it  more  explicit,  insofar  as  I  am 
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cotic»rned.  I  would  certainly 
wilh  all  the  vigor  within  me. 

Ml'.  KUCHEL.  Htvs  the  Midwestern 
Universities  Research  Associates  taken 
any  position  with  respect  to  the  pendlnR 
ameudmenf 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Representatives    of 
th>t  croup  appeared  before  the  commii- 
leo  iind  said  they  would  favor  the  proj- 
is:\.    A.s  to  details,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
man,'  people  appear  before  a  rommittte 
to  testify  with  respect  to  a  bill.    They 
urr    or  the  overall  objective,     I  admit 
lliM  we  are  Retting  Into  the  nleetirs  ol 
thM  question      The  committee  as  such 
is    n  ^t   opiK)S(M    to    the    p!on>ct.     This 
p.rou  )  is  m  fuNor  of  the  protect,    I  think 
the  committee  Ls  In  favor  of  the  project, 
Cart.anly  I  am     I  am  not  a  memixM-  of 
tho  .'Ubcommlttee,    A.s  a  matt»'r  nf  fact. 
I  ta-e  had  to  do  a  con.sidernljlr  amount 
of  ni-'lil  work  to  brin>:!  myself  up  to  date. 
I  {lid  not  attend  the  hf»vrinns     I  ;wn  not 
a  member  of  t!\e  suboomminte     How - 
ewr,  I  have  lead  the  transcript  of  t!.! 
h^anna.H   and   studied   the  rej^)rt     and 
what  I  .say  now  Is  bn.se^t  \ipon  not  w!u\t 
I    knew    pi'eviously    b\;t    what    I    have 
l<Mvrtied  sU\ee  I  was  told  I  w  «.■<  lo  hiwe 
mnnatsetnent  of  the  bill  bivuuie  of  the 
ixi.Mrneo    of    the    d!'«lin<uislied    Srnutor 
r.Miv,  Nr'\   M' A^o     Ml     ANt>rt»<«oNl    \0\i> 
i,s  t\eee'<,sanlv   absent    invm   the  v''*ri\rtti' 
LVlav     T^iat  i.s  all  I  et\t^  add      1  wouia 
eirtalt\ly  aum^u-t  the  t>>ert,tui'^      \  think 
'vtv  i\ust  (to  i>v«-i  vthlnv;  >.viih.n  our  p<nver 
ti)  p  o«re.«i>  as  rni>ldlv  .»s  ^v*  <an  In  order 
t()  pmmote  the  levrh  (^f  e<1ue.\t i.^n  and 
sciotiee  in  t^ur  count rv,  and  in  vie^v   t^f 
ftervthlnii  which  hrts  Iran  iWie<1  in  \i'>  v 
of   what  transpirod   in   the   Houo  ,uul 
what  I  have  read  u\  the  hearuu's   I  .say 
t^e  best  course  to  folUi-v  now   ;>  to  t^o 
aloru   and  this  h.\.s  been  dt(  ..I'll     Wlirn 
\»e  (>ome  back  in  Januaiy  our  mows  will 
bf  vnanimous     I  tl^mk  then  we  will  ko 
aiorc  fast  and  we  will  kn<^w  whei-  we 
are  coini?   U-^ause   *e   will   ki^ov    m  le 
about  the  proje<  t 

Mr  HICKKNLOOi'ER.  Mr  Presl- 
drn'.  will  Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KL'CHKI.  1  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPEH  The  Senator 
from  California  iMr,  KicJiti. '  a*ktxl 
aqvestiun  as  to  whether  Uie  Midwestern 
Uni.erslties  R<\seiu'ch  As-six-lation  ap- 
proves the  project  at  Uii-s  time  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  tlie  report 
oif  t  le  committee  under  dale  of  April  19, 
I9t)(  ,  pate  20,  on  which  appears  the 
si>p:  rate  views  of  tJiose  of  us  u  h.i  think 
tlie  pi\),)tx;t  should  be  authorized  at  the 
moment.  I  quote  from  \ho  testimony  of 
Dr.  RoUesfson.  who  Is  the  director  of 
MURA: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me.  m  »  represenUtlve 
nt  the  Micl-*esterti  Universities  ReMarch 
Asso  i.iUon.  t<^  h.ive  lui  opportunity  to  give 
iii'.r  cnthUi-.la.stlc  .support  to  the  recom- 
mi'nd'Kl  aiithorlrntlon  of  the  St.-vnford  llnenr 
eJ<?rt"on  Rccelerator  The  reasons  for  sup- 
porting t^ls  progriun  liave  been  so  well  and 
oomfiletrly  portrayed  in  the  report  of  the 
.sped  il  panel  apjx)inted  by  the  President's 
3cier  title  Advisory  Committee  that  I  feel 
there   Ls  UtUe  of  Importance  that  I  can  add. 

Tliat  portion  of  his  testimony,  I  be- 
lieve, an.swers  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr  KuchelI 
about  MURA's  attitude. 


Mr  KUCHEL,  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  .shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  a  moment,  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  anyone  in  the  Con- 
Rre,s,s  for  whom  I  have  a  hie  her  respect 
than  th*^  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
!Mr.  Pasture),  at  whom  I  am  lookmu 
T  have  fallowed  his  lt«ndershtp  on  manv 
occivsion.s  in  the  Senate  I  intend  to 
do  .so  again  This  is  a  dlfTeienl  sub- 
ject. It  Is  one  which  we  who  operate 
here  as  lay  senators  and  not  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  have  d'.fTlculty  m 
ftillv  C(>mpr(>he!ulina 

There  Is  no  dissent  on  t!ie  ivv.  t  of  any 
Senator  from  our  eomi«v,!te  (li>s:ie  to 
lead  thi>  i^arade  witli  resptrt  to  develop- 
ment In  all  the  fields  of  at'jimc  and  nu- 
clear energy. 

Afu>r  ii.steninc  to  the  debate.  X  be- 
lieve there  are  two  honorable  ways  to 
look  at  tlu'  nut  .siion 

I  rh(Mi>e   to  follow   the   recammei^da- 
tlon  emboiliid  m  the  amendment  of  the 
S(Mi«\tor  fnun  lowu    Mr  Hk  k»ni  (xn-rn  ! , 
U)  pi'iKeed  ut  OJ\Ce  with  the  authou/a- 
tloi^  of  the  aceeleralor      I  do  so  oti  the 
bi\si,H  of  mv   Mld«menl   tJuU   ll   ri;oi    1'.  to 
be  nMtde   I  am  ^'a^Uv.  lo  en  on  \)\;\'  -ide, 
Thr  r">si(i,«nt  reeonunend.s  this  nulhorl- 
cm  ion     'Die    Atomic    Knet  'V    Commis- 
sion  ti^eommejuls  it      The   it  alei   \\\\- 
veau       rt<ooM\mends       \\      Hist  lU' ulshed 
leienti'ts  and   pn^Ie^s<os  of  tojue  '"real 
midnt'slnn    \inivrrvil  ,es    vcCiVDMuenil    tt, 
t)lhe;     -.eientlit.s   of    dl^tineMon    do    Kke- 
wise      It   soon\s  to  me  \\\i\\   the  poMii.'M 
I   take   In  i«   sountl  one    in  the  intetet 
of    the   eoiuitrv,    and   st>   I    reprtit    that 
I  shall  support  the  pejuluu;  nmendmeni, 
\!v   I^AsTOKK      Mv    Pieshlriil    1  -ug- 
•es!    \]\(-  !\t\senre  of   a   (juoi  u!U 

•ni.>    iMvvr.'^iniNd    oFru'K.u    Ti.e 

clerk  w  111  rail  the  loll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  lu  call 
t.lu-  roll, 

Mr   PASTORE     Mr   rresident   T  ask 

'.manlmoUS    consent    that     the    i.;<1r:     l.iV 
the  quorum  call   be   rermdr*! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  tt  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  ac'-e;!,-  to  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  iSetialor  from 
lo-.va  iMr.  HicKKNM  oorrnl. 

The  amf^ndment  was  n-lected 

The  PRF^IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  Uie 
bill 

Mr,  DWORSHAK  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield '» 

Mr  PASTORK     I  yield, 

Mr,  DWORSHAK  Will  the  SfBtttOT 
tell  m'^  wliether  tl^ere  Is  any  authnrlm- 
tion  of  tuiuls  contained  m  tlie  bill  for 
contlnuini;  the  Euratom  project? 

Mr  PASTORE  It  is  my  understand- 
Ini;  that  there  Is  nothln;:  In  the  bill  for 
Euratom 

Mr  DWORSHAK  How  much  has 
been  appropriates!  m  the  past  for 
Eur'atom'' 

Mr  PASTORE  The  .staff  informs  me 
that  $10  million  has  been  authorized 
thus  far,  and  that  all  of  it  has  been  ap- 
propriated. However,  there  is  nothing 
for  Euratom  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK,  How  much  has 
been  spent  of  the  $10  million,  approxi- 
mately 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  informed  that 
approximately  $1  3  million  has  been 
obligated. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  Meld  further? 
Mr,  PASTORE,  I  yield 
Mr  DWOilSHAK  Will  the  Senator 
concede  that  if  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Enemy  had  been  a  little  more 
deliberate  a  id  cautious  m  coii^iderins 
the  entire  Kuratom  proKram,  and  the 
aulliorl/allon  for  the  United  States  to 
paiticipat«>  ilierem,  probably  we  miKht 
liuve  avoidel  tiie  embarra.ssment  and 
di.sapp<)lntm''nt  whicli  lesulliKl  from 
Inal  action? 

Mr  PASTORE  Well,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  press  tlmt  question  because 
we  could  ducu.ss  that  from  now  until 
doomsday  At  the  time  Euratom  was 
s',U4Mest»'d  II  sofar  as  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  world  was  coi^emed,  m 
view  of  the  .s  tuatuui,  particularly,  winch 
then  existed  m  connection  with  the  Sue? 
Canal,  m  view  of  the  hcuicHv  of  oil  in 
Europe  and  llie  licsiie  to  cultivate  and 
l>romote  prcduction  of  eleotiie  enei^-'v 
and  the  tise  of  atomic  ener«v  m  view 
of  all  th«"M'  tondllioufr  ilir  .situation  cei 
tamly  wft.s  m.ieh  more  pn>eauou.s  at  that 
time  Dmn  U  u  now  Of  eoui.se  the 
pieluie  h«.s  ..umewhat  changed  and  the 
attiludr  toward  Euratom  ha--*  be\<\»mr 
.Homrwhat  dDcouianmu  That  l.^  the  best 
way  I  can  answer  tlie  Srnatoi  s  que?«tltu\ 
\\\  tlie  tune  aVHllablr  \o  ms  now  but 
when  H\oie  time  is  avallablr  I  ,<houhi 
like  to  dl!»eu,s,>  the  mattt-i    with   him 

Mr  DWt)USHAK  I  thank  my  eol- 
leawur  for  hli  comment  I  should  like  to 
a.sk  him  alio  lliat  if  the  expeiienee  of 
the  Uniteil  Slater  with  Euratom  does 
not  indicate  tlmt  U  is  not  always  advi.s- 
alUe  lo  Roce  )t  the  rt>commendations  of 
the  AUimic  Kneiiiy  Commis.Mon  o\  thi 
Muieau  of  U,e  Uuduel  msofai  as  the  de- 
VI  lopmei\t  of  ati^mtc  oi\eiKV  is  con- 
cerned 

Mr  PAS10KE  I  would  prefei  to 
answer  Uu\l  quest ioi\  by  saying  that  a.s 
elected  ofTlcUls  of  the  U  S  Oovernment 
i(>pje«entlnK  the  pennile  and  their  tax 
money,  we  ihould  always  be  .ludicious 
and  should  always  be  businesslike  and 
always  careful  in  appiopriatiiuj  Uie  peo- 
ple s  money 

Ml  DWORSHAK  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  o^x'n  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  lo  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  en»  jOvS.sment  and  thud  nMidmn 
of  the  bill 

The  bill  V  as  ordered  to  l)e  enurav^ed 
for  a  third  readmu,  and  was  read  the 
thud  time 

Mr  PAST3RE  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H  R  11713,  a  House  bill  iden- 
tical with  the  Senate  bill  which  we  are 
now  conslde  ing 

The  PRF^SIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  state<l  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Chiei  Clefk  A  bill  'H  R  11713' 
to  authorlz?  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  j-ection  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRISIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment    If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
OfTered,  the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill 
The  bill  was  read  the  tlUrd  time 
The      PRESIDING     OPTICER,     The 
(juestion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  he  bill  'H  R    11713'  was  passed, 
Mr.  KUCHEL      Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  ptussed, 

Mr  CLARK     I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
iiun  on  the  tabic 

The  motion  lo  table  wa*  ameed  to. 
The    l'RV;SIDING    OFFICER      With- 
out objection    the  Senate  bill  -S   'i'iblf 
Will  be  indelinitely  postponed 


AREA     REDEVELOPMENT     LEGIHLA- 
TION 

.Ml  CI. ARK  Mr  PreMdent  1  should 
i,Ke  to  make  a  .sironkj  and.  I  hope,  dis- 
pas.sionale  and  muijvolitieal  plea  to  Uie 
Jhisidenl  of  tlie  United  Stales  to  tut^n 
aiea  iTdevrlopmenl  bill  which  wa* 


the 


sent  lo  him  last  Friday  The  bill  hold^ 
out  the  oni.N  hope  foi  a  quick.  If  partial 
.Holuiiun  of  the  unrmploymmt  pixililem 
which  is  alTectii\u  mai\y  iTwion.s  of  the 
eou,  try,  ineludinv!  wide  aitstt*  in  my  own 
state 

Murrover  the  Piesidrnt  s  principal 
oiimnal  obuH'tions  lo  llir  bill  leased  by 
the  Senate  last  year  have  Imm^p  sub- 
stantially met  m  iTVisions  made  by  the 
H.'U.se  of  RejuTsentatives  atid  accepted 
t)v   the  Seiu»te 

l  have  soen  as  have  many  of  my  col- 
leai;u«\s  iiuMiidimc  the  nine  members. 
fn»m  IxHh  parties  of  tlie  Special  Senate 
Cvmimittee  en  Unemployment  Pi^oblems 
uhost  towns  where  almost  nobody  has  a 
u>b  except  the  ix»stmnster  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  representative  who  hands 
out  public  a.ssistance  and  surplus  food 
In  fact,  m  company  with  .some  of  my 
eolleauues  I  have  \islted  the  small  town 
of  Brier  Hill  Pa  ,  which,  with  a  v>opula- 
tion  of  1  000,  perched  on  top  of  an  abi\n- 
doned  bilumm  >vis  coal  mine,  contained 
hardly  one  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
had  a  Job  ll  was  not  because  the  men 
m  that  community,  and  m  many  otlier 
communities,  had  not  constantly  been 
seekin>:  woik 

The.se  men  told  us  they  had  traveled 
to  Pittsburjih  and  Baltimore  and  Cleve- 
land and  all  over  the  Northeast,  In 
search  of  wxirk  but  had  not  been  able  to 
find  It  They  told  us  they  were  turned 
away  from  the  plant  pates  as  soon  as 
they  Kave  their  age  as  over  40;  some- 
times even  over  35  They  told  us  that 
because  they  had  grown  up  as  coal  min- 
ei-s,  they  knew  no  other  business  or  trade 
or  occupation,  and  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  retraining.  I  have  seen,  and 
so  have  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
plo>Tnent  Pi-oblems,  as  well  as  many  oth- 
er Senators,  the  most  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts of  communities,  including  many  in 
my  own  Commonwealth — Scranton,  Ha- 
zelton.  Altoona,  Uniontown — to  lift 
themselves  up  by  their  own  txx)tstraps, 
by  raising  money  by  popular  subscrip- 


tion to  build  shell  plants  and  then  go 
out  and  find  industries  to  occupy  those 
plants 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CI.ARK  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  ha.s 
served  on  the  Special  Senate  Commiiiee 
on  Unemployment  Problems,  as  has  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  Mi  Mc- 
Carthy', and  knows  full  well  the  ti\iiii 
of  what  I  am  speakinK 

Mr  HARTKE  I  .should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania If  It  Is  not  true  that  the  present 
siiuatum  m  many  of  these  depressed 
cltie.'  hm  almost  ctime  to  the  point  w  here 
the  vMople  feel  no  one  Is  concerned  about 
ihrir  welfare,  and  have  tiled  to  Kct  help 
so  many  times  that  they  feel  di.scoui  awed 
at  tlie  prospect  of  ever  t'ettm^'  help? 

Mr  CI-ARK  I  renret  to  say  that  the 
Senavor  from  Indiana  is  entirely  cor- 
rect As  a  former  mayor  of  a  city  where 
there  ha.s  been  substantial  unemploy- 
ment friuw  lime  to  lime  he  known  of  the 
substantial  U>cal  efTorU  that  have  beeti 
made  m  his  city  as  in  my  owji  C^untnon- 
wealih  of  Pennsylvania  But  1  think  he 
would  ajii-rr  with  me  that  State  h>eal 
and  private  rtToit-s  have  ptTlly  well  ex- 
l>a\iiit«Hl  the  ie*oure«^  m  matiy  of  UH>*e 
airas 

Mr  HAHTKK  1  ttHrrr  with  the  dih- 
tlnwuisJied  Senator  frtim  l»rntV'»ylvaniR. 
1  partleulaily  \nA\\\  out  that  the  8tatt 
of  l»rmvvvlvai\la  has  a  prow  ram  which  U 
pwbably  unique,  naUonwide  It  is  not 
Utie  in  my  owjj  home  8tat4>  of  ItMliana, 
wheiT  we  have  been  able  to  do  .^ome 
mxKl 

I  also  like  to  recall  tlie  visit  to  one  of 
th(v»e  places  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  help  In  one  of  the  communi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  It  wi«  iwlnted  o\il 
that  m  one  plant  the  sum  lot^l  of  em- 
ployment was  fi-om  100  to  150  people, 
while  the  number  of  people  who  had 
be<u^  laid  ofT  numbeJTd  in  the  thousands, 
Mr  CLARK  I  well  recall  the  inci- 
dent to  which  the  Senator  refers  It 
was  I  believe,  outride  Uniontown,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pa  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  joined  me  in  a  field  trip  m  that 
ai^a. 

Ml  HARTKE  T  also  .loin  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  m  the  hope 
that  the  President  will  .see  his  way  clear 
to  put  aside  any  partisan  considerations 
In  the  interest  of  humanity  and  the 
welfare  of  Individuals,  not  alone  thase 
of  the  communities,  but  of  the  souls 
who  live  there — tJie  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  men  who,  while  they  are 
not  subject  to  starvation  itself,  never- 
theless try  to  find  work,  but  do  not  know 
where  to  turn.  This,  in  and  of  itself, 
should  l>e  j-eason  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  the  bill 

More  than  that,  the  President  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  which 
he  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  this  type  of  legislation  If 
he  favors  the  general,  overall  principle, 
then  I  hope  he  will  not  quarrel  about 
where  we  dotted  the  i's  and  cro.s.sed 
the  fs.  and  where  we  put  the  periods 
or  paragraphs,  but  that  he  may  agree 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  that  this  is  an 
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economic  problem  which  must  be  solved 
if  the  forward  progress  of  the  United 
States  is  to  continue. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  intervention,  and 
particularly  for  his  suRsesUon  that  this 
is  not  only  an  economic  problem,  but 
is  also  a  human  problem.  I  remember 
well  the  very  movirvg  address  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  we  submitted  the  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Problems. 

I  revert  to  my  comment  that  our  cit- 
ies, counties,  and  States — and  private 
Industry,  too — have  reached  the  end  of 
their  resources.  Many  of  those  com- 
munities never  had  the  resources,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  rehabilitate  their  local  econo- 
mies. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  know 
he  is  a  man  of  good  will  and  has  a  large 
and  compassionate  heart.  However,  he 
has  never  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  sit- 
uation which  I  have  just  described,  and 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy!  who  is  the  pre.sent  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Problems  have  seen.  I 
know  it  must  be  very  difficult,  indeed, 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  see  at  secondhand  what,  perhaps 
through  the  nece^^sity  of  the  arduous 
duties  which  he  must  perform,  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  at  first- 
hand. But  the  President  ha.s  a  number 
of  capable  and  intelligent  advisers  m  his 
own  party  who  have  seen  these  things.  I 
hope  he  will  take  their  advice.  I  hope  he 
will  take  the  advice  of  his  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  who  is  inti- 
mately familiar  w:th  the  conditions  I  have 
been  describing.  I  hope  he  will  take  the 
advice  of  two  di.stin'..ruished  Members  of 
this  body,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper  I  and  my  col- 
leafjue  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Scott  1. 
both  of  whom  know  these  conditions  at 
firsthand,  and  both  of  whom  are  urging 
the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  President  will  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  present  Governor  of  West 
Virginia.  Governor  Underwood,  who  has 
also  come  to  see  the  President,  and  who 
knows  these  conditions  at  firsthand  and 
is  urging  the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 
The.se  men  understand  the  situation. 
Their  advice  is  good,  sound,  hard- 
headed  advice.  I  hope  the  President  will 
follow  it.  rather  than  follow  tiie  advice 
of  other  men.  who  have  never  seen  these 
conditions,  such  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  tiie  Treasury,  fine  Ameiican  citizens 
though  they  unquestionably  are. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  took  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  in  .stricken  communities 
across  the  country.  We  reached  the  un- 
animous conclusion — six  Democrats  and 
three  Republican.s — that  this  problem 
could  not  be  solved  without  a  share  of 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  unanimously  recommended  to 
the  Senate,  and  by  Senate  action  we 
have  sent  that  recommendation  along 
to  the  President,  that  the  area  redevelop- 


ment bill  should  be  passed  and  sipned 
at  this  session  of  Conpress  Now  the  bill 
t«  do  the  Job  Is  on  the  Pre.sident  s  desk 
It  is  a  moderate  bill  It  calls  for  sub- 
stantially less  help  than  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate thought  desirable  But  I  hope  the 
President  will  sign  the  bill.  If  he  vetoes 
It.  thousands  of  able-bodied  person.s  will 
be  condemned  for  a  further  indefinite 
period  to  the  industrial  scrap  heap. 

I  point  out  that  both  of  the  objections 
which  the  President  originally  made  to 
the  bill  have  been  met  in  the  version 
which  Congress  pa.<»ed.  The  President 
criticized  the  Senate  bill  as  a  spending 
boll,  but  the  bill  we  passed  does  not  spend 
1  cent.  It  contains  no  appropriation 
whatever.  There  is  no  backdoor  financ- 
ing in  it.  It  cannot  correctly  be  charac- 
terized as  a  spending  measure.  It  estab- 
lishes a  ceiling  of  $251  million  on  au- 
thorizations, but  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  is  left  to  the  later  de- 
cisions of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  will 
unquestionably  be  affected  by  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  prepare  and  which  the 
President  himself  will  submit  to  imple- 
ment the  authorization  contamed  in  the 
bill. 

All  the  bill  does  is  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram. The  President  has  stated  that  he 
favors  such  a  program.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  he  favors  such  a 
program.  The  platforms  of  botli  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  en- 
dorsed such  a  program  in  1956.  The  bill 
merely  authorizes  the  carrying  out  of 
the  wishes  of  all  concerned. 

If  the  President  signs  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  must  make  an 
estimate  of  the  money  it  wants,  and  the 
President  must  establish  an  agency  to 
make  the  necessary  loans  and,  to  a  very 
small  extent,  the  necessary  grants.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  clear  the 
request.  The  matter  then  must  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  both  Houses. 

If  anyone  thinks  the  maximum  au- 
thorization of  $250  million  contained  in 
the  bill  will  get  through  all  those  stages 
of  the  process  this  year,  he  simply  has 
not  been  around  Washington  very  long. 

While  the  President  asked  for  a  limit 
Of  $53  million  to  be  authorized  in  his 
own  area  redevelopment  bill,  the  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  1961  contain  only 
$10  million  of  expenditures  for  next  year. 
Under  the  bill  which  Congress  has 
passed,  the  President  can  still  submit 
an  estimate  of  only  $10  million;  and  if 
Congress  appropriates  more  than  that 
amount.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter, mdeed.  for  the  President  to  impound 
what  Congress  appropriated  and  refuse 
to  spend  any  part  of  it.  While  I  my- 
self question  whether  that  is  correct 
procedure  and  is  within  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  both  President  Truman 
and  President  Eisenhower  have  on  many 
occasions  refused  to  spend  moneys  which 
were  made  available  to  them  by  Con- 
gress. 

Certainly  the  bill  cannot  well  be 
vetoed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  spend- 
ing measure.  I  reiterate — and  I  hope  the 
President  will  take  this  fact  into  ac- 
count— that  the  bill  does  not  appropriate 
a  single  cent. 


As  for  the  President's  other  objection, 
namely,  that  too  many  labor  market 
areas  weie  made  eligible,  this  defect  was 
largely  corrected  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  the  Presi- 
dent .sent  a  special  mes.sage  to  Congress 
commenting,  among  other  mea.sures,  on 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  The  House 
restored  the  requirement  which  was  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill,  but  which  the 
House  committee  had  struck  out.  that 
no  ar»'a  could  qualify  unless  its  current 
unemployment  rate  exceeded  6  jiercent. 
That  provision  eliminated  most  of  the 
big  cities  Philadelphia  is  eliminated:  so 
are  New  York  City  and  l.^uisville,  and  a 
score  of  other  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  re.st  of  the  areas  where  the  Presi- 
dent .seemed  to  feel  that  genero.sity  was 
being  extended  too  far  will  be  eliminated 
if  we  ever  get  out  of  what  is  eupiiemisti- 
cally  referred  to  as  the  1958  recession. 

If  prosperity  is  re.stored  and  if  unem- 
ployment decrea.ses  to  .somewhere  near 
what  we  think  of  as  normal  levels,  then 
only  the  hard-core  areas  of  chronic  un- 
employment, which  this  bill  is  designed 
to  serve,  will  be  over  the  6-percent  mark. 
Then  in  the  case  of  centers  such  as 
Pittsburgh,  where  unemployment  now  is 
well  over  the  6  percent  mark,  unemploy- 
ment will  fall  below  that  figure. 

But  if  the  President  is  still  worried, 
for  fear  that  too  many  areas  will  be 
eligible,  as  he  is  said  to  be  worried  about 
too  much  six'ndmg,  he  can  handle  that 
matter,  too.  because  under  the  bill  he 
vriW  have  the  job  of  appointing  the  ad- 
ministrator who  will  carry  the  program 
into  effect.  So  if  the  President  is  afraid 
that  funds  will  be  di.ssipated  in  areas 
where  the  economic  distre.ss  is  tempo- 
rary, not  permanent,  all  he  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  instruct  the  administrator 
whom  he  will  appoint  to  reserve  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  the  funds  for 
expenditure  for  the  hard -core  areas, 
until  suitable  applications  ca,n  be  filed. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hor>e  very  much 
indeed  that  the  President  will  hear  this 
plea,  which  Is  made  to  him  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  distressed  areas  in  the  Nation, 
who  ask  only  for  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  an  honest  living,  and  ask  only  that 
moderate  sums  of  money — most  of  which 
will  be  repaid,  with  int.erest.  to  the  Fed- 
eral government — be  put  out  on  loan,  to 
rehabilitate  the  economies  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and 
where  they  have  married  and  have 
raised  their  famihes  and  have  their 
homes. 

I  hope  the  President  will  listen  to  the 
pleas  of  these  citizens,  and  also  will 
listen  to  those  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol,  who  have  studied  this  problem 
deeply,  and  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
the  extent  of  the  human  misery  involved. 

I  also  hoi>e  the  President  will  not  be 
led  astray  by  the  statements  of  those 
who  say  this  is  a  spending  bill,  or  by 
the  statements  of  those  who  say  the  bill 
covers  too  many  areas  I  hope  that,  in- 
stead, the  President  will  realize  tiiat  the 
control  of  those  features  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  lie  almost  com- 
pletely in  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  have  such 
great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  in 
the  compassion  of  the  President — with 


whom,  unfortunately,  I  deeply  disagree 
at  times — I  am  confident  that  if  he 
really  stvidUs  this  matter  and  If  he 
listens  to  the  advice  of  those  who  know 
what  they  ar-  talking  about,  this  bill  will 
yet  become  law. 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


INCREASED  USE  BY  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMF.NT  OP  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FDR  FIRST-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Piesident. 
during  the  first  session  of  the  present 
Coneress  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Post 
Office  Depai-tment.  of  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice, devoted  a  substantial  am.ount  of 
time  to  the  r-iatter  of  the  increased  use 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  of  air 
tran&ix>rtation  for  the  movement  of 
first-class  mail  Five  days  of  hearings 
were  held  on  a  bill — S  2402 — submitted 
by  the  Post  OfHce  Department:  and  dur- 
ing tho.se  hearings  the  subcommittee 
heard  oral  testimony  by  17  witnesses  and 
received  written  information  from  25  or 
30  more. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings 
and  very  careful  study  of  existing  stat- 
utes and  court  decisions  construing 
them,  the  majority  of  tlie  committee  was 
convinced  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  the  clear  authority  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  transport  all 
classes  of  mail  by  air. 

The  witnesses  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment made  very  clear  that  the  in- 
creased use  of  air  transportation  was  not 
^  a  matter  of  choice,  but  was  a  matter  of 
necessity:  and  he  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  the  use  of  alternative  means  of 
transportation,  including  aircraft,  would 
be  made  only  when  the  means  formerly 
used  proved  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  postal  .service. 

During  the  last  few  weeks.  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  subjected  to  an 
unbelievable  barrage  of  misinformation, 
largely  emanating  from  the  railroads, 
with  the  result  that  many  Members  have 
a  completely  exaggerated  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  use 
of  air  transportation  and  its  possible  im- 
pact on  other  carriers.  For  example,  one 
Member  of  the  House  recently  stated 
that  the  Postmaster  General  "has  been 
going  hog  wild"  on  the  use  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  that  unless  the  practice 
is  halted,  the  railroads  would  be  forced 
to  discontinue  pa.ssengcr  trains  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  seriously  hurting  the 
railroads  and  jeopardizing  the  mail 
service. 

Mr.  President,  tliose  who  have  been 
making  statements  of  this  kind  are  sim- 
ply misinfoi-med  as  to  tlie  facts,  and  I 
should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  set 
the  record  straight.  In  1958,  the  Post 
Office  Depaitment  moved  approximately 
460.000  tons  of  first-class  mail.  About 
one-third  of  this  was  for  local  delivery. 
Another  one-third  was  nonlocal  mail 
moving  less  than  300  miles.  Of  the  re- 
maining one-third,  represented  by  first- 
class  mail  moving  over  300  miles,  tlie 
Post  Oflace  Department  moved  only  a 
small  part  by  air  For  some  time  the 
post  office  has  been  moving  approxi- 
mately 25.000  tons  of  first-class  mail  by 


air.  In  the  immediate  future,  it  pro- 
poses to  move  an  additional  15.000  tons 
annually,  making  a  total  of  about  40,000 
tons.  This  represents  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  of  nonlocal  mail. 
The  airlines  are  receiving  revenues  of 
approximately'  $3  million  annually  from 
the  tiansiioT-tatlon  of  first-class  mail. 
The  railroads  are  receiving  annually 
$345  million  in  revenues  from  the  Post 
Office  Department.  While  the  increase 
in  airlift  which  is  plannf  d  will  increase 
these  airlines'  revenues  Jl'i  or  $2  mil- 
lj«i.  railroad  revenues  m  the  coming 
year  will  increase  by  substantially 
greater  amounts,  even  after  the  diversion 
to  air  of  this  smiJl  fraction  of  ihe  total 
mail. 

What  fs  the  reascn  foi'  the  increased 
use  of  air  transportation?  Smce  1953. 
1620  mail-ca.rrying  passenger  trains  have 
been  discontinued:  and  of  these.  1,216 
were  due  solely  to  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  railroads,  ."^ince  January  1,  1958, 
alone,  794  mail-carrying  passenger 
trains  have  been  discontinued,  erf  which 
561  were  withdrawn  by  tlie  voluntan'  ac- 
tion of  the  railroads.  Not  a  single  train 
has  been  discontinued  as  the  result  of 
air  transportation  of  mail  When  air 
transportation  of  first-class  mail  was  be- 
gun in  1953.  11  railroad  mail  cars  were 
discontmued.  This  took  place  prior  to 
the  fall  of  1954.  and  since  that  tune  not 
a  single  railroad  mail  car  has  been  dis- 
continued as  a  result  of  air  transporta- 
tion of  first-class  mail.  The  Post  Office 
Department  expects  Uie  mcreased  use  of 
air  transportation  now  being  effected  to 
result  in  tiie  discontinuance  of  17  rail- 
road post  offices,  but  not  to  result  in  the 
cancellation  of  a  single  passenger 
schedule. 

On  the  same  day  last  year  that  the 
railroad  wi messes  were  appearing  before 
the  Post  Office  Subcommittee  to  protest 
the  increased  use  of  air  transportation, 
other  laiiroad  witnesses  were  appearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  protest  any  restriction  upon 
their  right  to  discontinue  unprofitable 
passenger  trains.  Their  position  seems 
to  be  tliat  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
exF>ected  to  move  an  increasing  volume 
of  mail  on  a  constantlj'  diminishing 
number  of  trains,  regardless  of  the  effect 
that  this  may  have  on  the  mail  service 
of  the  American  people. 

I  respectfully  refer  the  Senate  to  the 
report  of  its  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  August  25,  1959. 
Senate  Report  No.  805  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  and  to  the  pub- 
lished hearings  on  air  trau.sportation  for 
other  than  airmail  before  the  Post  Office 
Subcommittee.  This  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  committee, 
and  tlie  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
a  modest  increase  in  the  use  of  air  trans- 
portation for  first-class  mail  is  necessar>- 
and  inevitable  and  will  have  no  signif- 
icant effect  upon  tlie  revenues  either  of 
tlie  airlines  or  the  railroads.  The  action 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  in  the 
interest  of  providing  the  American  peo- 
ple witli  the  best  possible  mail  service. 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
wiU  support  this  action,  despite  the 
screams  of  tiie  railroads  over  the  diver- 
sion   of    mail    or    the    equally    pained 


screams  of  the  airlines  that  the  rates 
set  by  the  CAB  are  madequate. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  best  mail  service  which  ae  can  give 
them.  Our  respon&ibihty  is  to  them,  and 
not  to  sei"ve  the  selfi."-Ji  interest  of  a  r>ar- 
tlcular  branch  of  the  transportation 
industrj'. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
note  the  atjsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lesrislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  mianimous  corLsent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispersed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  informed  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect the  conference  report  on  the  Mutu- 
al Security  bill  to  be  considered  in  the 
House  today,  because  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia primary  election.  We  will  prob- 
ably not  receive  the  conference  report 
until  tomorrow,  if  the  Hou.'^?  acts  on  it 
early  tomorrow.  I  should  like  for  all 
Members  to  be  on  notice  that  there  is 
a  po.s.-ibility  we  shall  act  on  the  report 
tomorrow.  We  are  going  to  act  on  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  messaged  to  us. 

In  addition,  we  expect  to  consider  Cal- 
endar No.  893.  S.  910.  to  authorize  the 
payment  to  local  govemmer.ts  of  sums 
in  lieu  of  taxes  and  special  as-sessments 
with  respect  to  certain  Federal  real 
property,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  measure  will  be  handled  by  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I .  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  the 
bill  will  be  considered,  but  I  should  like 
to  give  notice,  so  that  I  can  work  out  a 
plan  for  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Calendar  No.  950,  S.  2653.  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
e.stablish  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  over  com- 
munity antenna  systems.  I  expect  will  be 
considered  early  next  week. 

I  should  hke  to  give  notice  we  expect 
to  consider  Calendar  No  921.  S  2168,  to 
amend  the  Na\T  ration  .statute  so  a-^  to 
provide  for  the  serving  of  oleomarearine 
or  marparine  .some  time  this  week  or 
early  next  week. 

The  Stella  School  District  bill,  Calen- 
dar No.  924.  H  R.  8315,  which  is  a  very 
famous  bill  most  people  have  heard 
about,  we  should  like  to  have  considered. 
I  shall  attempt  to  ai-range  a  convenient 
time  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Calendar  No.  173,  H  R  4601,  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  1,  1954,  in  order  to 
limit  to  cases  involving  the  national  secu- 
rity the  prohibition  on  payment  of  an- 
nuities and  retired  pay  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  is  a  measure 
as  to  which  I  understand  there  is  con- 
siderable opposition  I  think  the  bill  vrill 
prol)ably  be  considered  I  should  like 
for  Senators  to  be  on  notice  it  may  be 
considered. 

The  wheat  bill.  S  2759.  has  not  been 
cleared  by  the  policy  committee,  but  has 
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been  reported.  We  expect  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  policy  group  at  an  early 
date,  and  will  consider  the  bill. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  we  exp)ect  will  be  reported  some 
time  this  week.  I  should  like  for  all 
Members  to  be  on  notice  that  the  bill  may 
be  considered.  I  expect  it  will  be  con- 
sidered Friday.  The  bill  comes  from  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis  1 . 

We  do  not  expect  to  consider  any  bills 
to  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  FVirestry  this  week,  but 
S.  3044.  a  forest  use  bill,  may  be  consid- 
ered next  week. 

We  do  not  expect  anything  to  be  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations this  week.  The  next  bill  to  be 
reported  will  probably  be  the  Agriculture 
Department  appropriation  bill.  Hear- 
ings have  been  concluded  on  that  bill 
The  hearings  on  the  Labor  Department- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  and  general 
Government  matters  appropriation  bill 
have  not  been  concluded  As  soon  as  the 
bills  are  reported  we  will  consider  them 
in  the  Senate  T  should  like  for  the  staff 
to  contact  the  chairmen  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, to  see  if  those  bills  can  be  re- 
ported soon,  so  that  we  can  keep  making 
progres.s  There  is  a  3 -day  rule  in  re- 
gard to  these  bills. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  has  received  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
from  the  House.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  that  bill  is  acted  upon. 

We  may  receive  the  Treasury-Post 
OflBce  conference  report  this  week.  Any 
Members  who  are  interested  in  that 
should  be  on  notice. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  may  be  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Wednesday. 
Hearings  will  be  held  next  week  on  a 
major  bill  to  amend  the  Reserve  Officers 
Personnel  Act. 

We  expect  it  will  be  at  least  another 
2  weeks  before  the  housing  bill  is  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  9662,  an  omnibus  bill  to  amend 
the  trust,  estate,  and  partnership  tax 
laws,  will  probably  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  next  week  Hear- 
ings are  being  held  on  H.R,  10  this  week, 
but  there  will  be  no  report  on  the  bill 
until  next  week  at  the  earliest. 

The  Hawaii  omnibus  bill  may  be  re- 
ported this  week  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Major 
amendments  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
also  may  be  reported. 

S  2584,  to  remove  the  50-percent  sub- 
sidy ceiling  on  ship  construction,  may 
be  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Wednesday. 
Nothing  IS  expected  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  this  week. 

Nothing  IS  expected  this  week  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Executive  meetings  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  will  begin  May  23. 

Nothing  is  expected  this  week  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  committee  will  wait  for  House 
action  on  the  pay  bill. 

Nothing  is  expected  this  week  from 
the   Committee  on  Public  Works.     The 


omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  is  at 
least  2  weeks,  and  probably  3  weeks,  from 
action. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  aonsideration  of  Calendar  No.  1329, 
House  bill  10474. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H  R.  10474'  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT   TO    12 
O  CLOCK    NOON    TOMORROW 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today 
It  staaid  m  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
OMAHONE\' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  of  no  other  business  to  be 
transacted  by  the  Senate  today. 

I    wish    to   make   a    brief   observation 

concarninc;    the    announcement    of    the 

very  able  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr   O  M.AHONEv     that  he  will  not  be  a 

candidate  for  reelection. 

Senator  OM.ahoney  has  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Congress  for 
many  years.  First  he  was  employed  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  secretary  to  the  late  Senator 
Kendnck.  He  also  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Qovernment  when  he  served  as  As- 
sistant Postma.'^ter  General  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion Perhaps  one  of  his  most  notable 
contributions  to  public  service  was  made 
when  he  headed  the  TNEC  study  in  the 
early  thirties  This  inventory  of  our 
economic  system  served  as  the  basis  for 
some  of  our  most  prudent  and  forward- 
looking  legislation. 

I  Ifliow  of  no  man  who  has  been  a 
wiser  counselor  or  a  more  cooperative 
legislator  than  Joe  O  M.hhoney.  And  at 
all  times,  he  has  been  a  true  public  serv- 
ant— tiedicated  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  learn  of  his  decision.  Of  course. 
we  shall  accept  his  decision,  but  we  shall 
accept  it  with  great  regret,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  few,  if  any.  men  who 
have  ever  served  in  this  body  have  ren- 
dered more  dedicated  or  more  patriotic 
or  higher  quality  service  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Joe  OMahoney. 

Mr  IX>NG  of  Ixjuisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  as^ree  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  been  one  of  the  great 
and  devoted  public  servants  of  his  time. 
Even  long  before  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  this  body,  I  was  one  of  those 
who.  from  boyhood,  admired  his  great 
fight  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  anti- 
trust laws,  to  preserve  free  enterprise, 
and  to  treat  fairly  and  equitably  all  citi- 


zens of  this  country,  no  matter  where 
they  were  placed  in  life,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  economic  and  social  justice 
for  the  least  of  them  all. 

It  IS  of  great  regret  to  me  to  hear  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  to  retire 
from  this  body  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
term.    We  shall  sorely  miss  him. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said.  He 
has  stated  my  sentiments  better  than  I 
could  express  them,  as  he  usually  does. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  this  term. 

Through  many  years  he  has  been  one 
of  our  outstanding  and  mo.st  valuable 
public  servants.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
Senator  O'Mahoney.  and  specifically  on 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  of 
which  he  is  now  cochairman 

Senator  O'Mahoney  has  always  stood 
for  and  fought  effectively  for  economic 
freedom,  for  the  rights  of  .small  business 
and  middle-sized  business  to  have  a 
chance  against  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomic power.  He  has  eflfectively  es- 
poused the  cause  of  competition.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  where  he  has  appeared  be- 
fore House  committees,  when  people  lose 
their  economic  freedom  they  sooner  or 
later  lose  their  political  freedom. 

There  is  no  deeper  student  of  the 
problems  of  economics  and  of  concen- 
trations, monopolies,  and  mergers  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. In  this  field  he  has  been  the 
most  eminent  scholar  and  specialist  we 
have  ever  had.  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
Congress. 

He  has  always  been  interested  in 
younger  Members  of  Congress  When  I 
first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  came  to  know  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
take  time  to  explain  his  philosophy,  and 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  legislation. 

I  consider  also  that  he  is  one  of  our 
most  eminent  students  of  constitutional 
law.  When  he  spoke  it  was  always  on 
the  basis  of  sound  principle;  he  was 
listened  to.  and  was  very  persuasive. 
His  work,  what  he  stood  for.  and  his  in- 
fluence will  live  on  for  many,  many 
years.  We  shall  all  certainly  miss  him. 
I  regret  that  he  has  decided  to  retire. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.ssee  I  Mr.  KefauverI 
has  made  a  very  beautiful  statement.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  O'Mahoney  1  appreciates  the  trib- 
ute he  has  paid  to  him.  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  has  made  such  re- 
markable contributions  to  the  antitrust 
and  monopoly  field  him.self.  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  and  the  great  progress  he  has 
made  and  the  great  example  of  public 
service  he  has  set.  It  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  every  person  in  Congress 
and  in  public  life. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  thank  my  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  came  to 
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know  Senator  O'Mahonby  in  his  api^ear- 
ances  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  in  .several  conferences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
I  came  to  have  a  very  great  respect  for 
his  uniLsual  abilities  as  a  lawyer  I  also 
became  proud  to  be  able  to  call  him  my 
friend.  He  was  a  friend  and  counselor 
on  many  occasions  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
such  ever  since. 

I  have  a  very  deep  personal  afTection 
for  Senator  O'Mahoney,  As  a  Re- 
publican I  should  not  join  in  the  regret 
that  he  has  decided  not  to  be  a  candidate 
again.  He  has,  of  course,  a  ven.'  high 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
his  State  I  certainly  do  regret  the  rea- 
.sons  which  have  given  ri.se  to  hi.s  deci- 
sion and  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
his  retirement  from  his  arduous  duties 
in  the  Senate  will  result  in  hLs  complete 
restoration  to  health 

Our  hearts  and  our  prayers  will  be 
with  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  holds 
a  unique  spot  in  our  affections. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  generous  state- 
ments made  by  the  acting  minority 
leader  concerning  our  boioved  friend 
from  Wvoming 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  thLs  time.  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  tliat  the  Senate  adjo'im  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomon^ow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pm>  the 
Senate  adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, May  11.  1960.  at  12  o  clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nom^inations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  10.  1960: 

U.S.  Tax  ComT 

The  fMllowir!e-nnm«v1  persons  to  be  Judges 
Of  the  Tbx  Court  of  the  tJnlted  StatOT  for 
terms  of  12  years  from  June  2.  1960  (Re- 
appolnimeiits.) 

Ariioid   Raum,   of    Muse&chusetts. 

Ailln  H.  Pierce,  of  Illinois. 

Graydon  G.  Wlthey.  of  Michigan. 

Irene  F  Scott,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  for 
a  term  of  12  years  from  Junt-  2,  1960,  vice 
Marlon  J.  Harron.  term  expiring. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiEsiuv,  M\v  10,  VM'A) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following:  prayer; 

Joel  2:  13;  Turn  unto  the  Lord,  your 
God.  for  He  is  gracious  and  mercxjul, 
slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  rejoice 
that  Thou  art  always  wiUinc  to  bestow 
upon  us  Uie  priceless  blessings  of  Thy 
wi«iom  to  live  by.  Thy  light  to  walk  by, 
and  Thy  strength  to  sustain  us. 

Thou  knowst  that  daily  we  are  greatly 
disturbed  and  disquieted  for  we  are  being 


besieged  by  perplexing  national  prob- 
lems and  pcnlous  international  circum- 
.stances. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  we 
art  tempted  to  allow  our  minds  to  be 
centered  merely  upon  tidings  and  things 
that  are  dark  and  gloomy,  causing  our 
hearts  to  be  overcome  by  cowardice  and 
cynicism. 

In  the  vast  concerns  of  our  beloved 
count ;y,  for  which  we  find  ourselves  un- 
("qual,  wilt  Thou  give  us  a  new  perspec- 
tive and  a  clearer  vision  of  that  blessed 
day  when  righteousness  and  justice  shall 
be  triumpliant  and  freedom  and  peace 
shall  bo  the  glorious  possession  of  all 
mankind. 

Through  Christ  Jesus,  we  offer  our 
prayer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  rea<i  and  approved. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Temiessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  tlie 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
This  great  institution  is  not  only  one  of 
good  and  of  progress  for  all  of  the  coun- 
try, but  It  is  also  a  monument  to  the  life 
nnd  work  of  our  beloved  Speaker,  Hon. 
.'^.\M  Ray  BURN. 

I  liavc  a  special  order  for  tomorrow 
and  I  hope,  if  time  permits,  to  be  able  to 
discuss  some  of  the  phases  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  this  great  program,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of 
our  Speaker  in  this  field.  If  there  are 
others  who  care  to  join  me  tomorrow  I 
have  1  hour  reserved  for  that  purpose. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OF  HOUSE 

« 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Oversight  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  PROGRAM  OF  ASSIST- 
ANCE IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
FISHING  VESSELS 

The  SPf:AKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  request  from  the  Senate, 
which  was  read : 

In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States. 

May  5.  1960. 
O'drrcd.   T\-,at   the   House   of  BeprP5rn:a- 
tlves  be  re^iuested  to  return   to  the  Senate 
the  blU  (H.R.  5421)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  assistance  to  correct  in- 


equities in  the  con.struction  of  fishing  ves- 
sels and   to  enable   the  fishing   industry  of 
the  United  Stiit.eE  to  regain  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic status    and  for  other  purposes." 
Attest : 

Ptlton  M.  Johnston, 

Secretary. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  Senate  will  be  agreed 
to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEP.\RTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1961 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  12117 1  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  19C1,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  4  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
-sota  [Mr    Andersen'  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No    85] 

Alexander 

Farbstein 

Montoya 

Anderson. 

Flynn 

Moore' 

Mont. 

Ftorand 

Morris,  N   Mcx. 

Biiiley 

Garm..tz 

Pillion 

Baker 

Gavin 

Pirnle 

Bard en 

Gilbert 

Porter 

Barrett 

Goodell 

Powell 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Oreg 

Reece   Tenn. 

P.Mtch 

Hechler 

Richlman 

Bo«K» 

Henderson 

Rivers,  Ahtirka 

Bolton 

Hess 

Roberts 

Homier 

H^firuau.  lii. 

Rooney 

Boykln 

Holt 

Scott 

Brewster 

Hosmer 

Shelley 

Brown   Mo. 

Inouye 

Sheppard 

Bucltiey 

Jackson 

Simpson 

rur;eson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Spence 

Cahill 

Judd 

Sfagrrers 

Canfield 

Kasem 

Tavlor 

Celifcr 

Kearus 

Teller 

Chamberlain 

Kee 

Thompson.  N.J 

Cl>elf 

K'!bi;rn 

Vin«on 

Coad 

Kluczynski 

Wallhauser 

ColUer 

Kyi 

Waiter 

Davis,  Tenn 

McGinley 

Weaver 

l>nw«!on 

MrMUlRn 

W;dnall 

Devine 

Mticdonald 

WiUls 

Dorn,  N.y. 

May 

Wuistead 

Etowdy 

Metcalf 

Wolf 

Durham 

Mf!>r.N,T. 

Zelenko 

Elliott   Ala. 

Mitchell 

Fallon 

Mueller 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  337 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen,sed 
with. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  censent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
be  allowed  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Library  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  may  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten!. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.>e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R.  12117 1  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  KiLDAY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  MiSv^issippi  iMr.  Whitten  1  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  Mr.  Andersen  1 
will  be   recognized  for  2   hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi   IMr.  Written  1. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri    fMr.  Cannon'. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  May 
1  the  Soviet  Government  captured,  1.300 
miles  inside  the  boundaries  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  an  American  plane,  oper- 
ated by  an  American  pilot,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  is  now  holding 
both  the  plane  and  the  pilot. 

The  plane  was  on  an  espionage  mis- 
sion authorized  and  supported  by  money 
provided  under  an  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Although  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  not  generally  been  informed  on  the 
subject,  the  mission  was  one  of  a  series 
and  part  of  an  established  program  with 
which  the  subcommittee  m  charge  of  the 
appropriation  was  familiar,  and  of  which 
it  had  been  fully  apprised  during  this 
and  previous  sessions. 

The  appropriation  and  the  activity 
had  been  approved  and  recommended  by 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and,  like  all 
military  expenditures  and  operations, 
was  under  the  aegis  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  for  whom  all  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  the  highest  re- 
gard and  in  whose  military  capacity  they 
have  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  subcommittee  to 
recommend  an  appropriation  for  such 
purposes,  and  especially  the  failure  of 
the  subcommittee  to  divulge  to  the  House 
and  the  country  the  justifications  war- 
ranting thi^  expenditure  and  all  details 
connected  with  the  item  at  the  time  it 
was  under  consideration  on  the  floor. 

The  answer  of  the  .subcommittee  is — 
absolute  and  unavoidable  military  ne- 
cessicy.  fundamental  national  defense. 

During  :he  Second  World  War  the 
United  States  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
Japanese  naval  code.  Through  this  in- 
credible good  fortune  the  U.S.  com- 
manders were  able  to  read  every  order 
transmitted  from  Tokyo  and  all  inter- 
fleet  communications.  This  advance  and 
intimate  information  had  much  to  do  in 
preparing  the  way  and  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  our  great  victory  in  the 
battle  of  Midway  which  broke  the  power 
of  Japan  m  the  Pacific.  But  some  in- 
cautious mi'mber  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee or  its  staff  leaked  the  information 
to  a  reporter,  and  30  minutes  after  the 
next  editif^n  of  his  newspaper  hit  the 
street  Japan  changed  her  naval  code  and 
all  fni'ther  advantage  was  lost. 

This  appropriation,  and  its  purpose.  Is 
justified  by  honored  and  established 
precedent.  This  subcommittee,  includ- 
ing the  same  personnel  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  members  who  have  since 
died,  was  the  same  committee  which 
for  something  like  3  years  provided  in 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  a  sum 
which  finally  totaled  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  original  atomic  bomb.  Ses- 
sion after  session  the  money  was  pro- 
vided, and  the  subcommittee  visited  Oak 
Ridge  whe'e  the  work  was  in  progress 
without  anv  Member  of  the  House  with 
the  exception  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  beirg  aware  of  this  tremendous 
project  or  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  all  mili- 
tary authorities  that  bomb  ended  the 
war  and  saved  the  lives  of  not  less  than 
half  a  million  men  who  would  have  had 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  conquest  of  Japan. 
No  one  ha£  ever  said  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  not  justified  in  expending 
an  amount  that  eventually  aggregated 
more  than  the  assessed  valuation  of 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  for  that 
purpose. 

Espionag'»  has  been  throughout  re- 
corded history  an  integral  part  of  war- 
fare. Before  occupying  the  Promised 
Land  Mose.s  '"by  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord"  sent  out  from  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  10  men  under  the  direction 
of  Joshua  tci  spy  out  the  land. 

And  no  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  practiced  espionage  more  as- 
siduously than  Russia.  The  United 
States  and  every  other  allied  nation  to- 
day literally  swarms  with  her  secret 
agents.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  we 
sent  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  At- 


lanta a  Russian  spy  convicted  in  Federal 
court  who  was  regularly  transmitting  in- 
formation directly  to  Moscow  every 
night.  Their  spies  stole  from  us  the  se- 
cret of  the  atomic  bomb.  When  we  were 
at  Oak  Ridge  we  were  told  there  were  so 
many  Russian  spies  there  that  only  by  a 
policy  of  strictest  departmentalism  were 
they  able  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
their  work. 

The  need  for  espionage  in  this  in- 
stance was  exceptional  and  compelling. 
At  the  close  of  the  World  War  in  which 
we  had  saved  Russia  from  complete  sub- 
jugation we  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
while  all  other  nations  were  disarming 
and  returning  to  a  peacetime  status  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Russia  was  feverishly 
driving  her  factories  and  continuing  to 
increase  her  armament  at  top  speed. 
Simultaneously  they  announced  that 
communism  and  free  enterprise  could 
not  live  in  the  .same  world. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  Ameri- 
can administrations  to  reestablish  con- 
ditions tmder  which  we  could  discon- 
tinue excessive  expenditures  for  arma- 
ment and  divert  these  vast  sums  to  busi- 
ness and  humanitarian  purposes  But 
each  year  Russia  has  become  more  arro- 
gant and  threatening  and  more  demand- 
ing. 

Under  our  American  ideals  and  sys- 
tem of  government,  a  declaration  of 
war  against  any  nation,  however  pro- 
vocative, is  unthinkable  Our  military 
authorities  have  no  choice  but  to  give 
any  enemy  the  advantage  of  first  at- 
tack and  then  depend  on  massive  re- 
taliation for  defense.  The  Commimlsts 
have  taken  every  advantage  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

In  modern  warfare  surprise  is  a  tre- 
mendous advantage.  Less  than  a  week 
before  the  Communist  attack  on  Korea 
a  congressional  committee  from  this 
House  returning  from  Seoul  reported 
that  permanent  peace  had  been  estab- 
lished and  the  land  was  returning  to 
prosperity.  There  was  no  shadow  of 
war;  not  the  slightest  cloud  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  The  sudden  rush  of  a 
vast  army  of  well  armed,  well  trained, 
and  well  munitioned  Communists  across 
the  border  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
throw  precipitately  into  battle  raw  and 
untrained  troops  who  were  wholly  un- 
able to  protect  themselves  or  hold  their 
positions.  And  there  followed  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  arms. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  appro- 
priation for  the  last  2  or  3  years,  I  have 
each  year  asked  the  CIA  representative 
before  the  committee,  "How  could  the 
enemy  mobilize  an  army  of  such  size 
and  accumulate  millions  of  tons  of 
supplies  and  munitions  and  the  trans- 
portation facilities  necessary  for  its 
movement  without  our  learning  that 
such  an  attack  was  in  prospect?" 

And  each  year  we  have  admonished 
the  Authority,  the  CIA,  that  it  must 
meet  future  situations  of  this  character 
with  effective  measures.  We  told  them, 
"This  must  not  happen  again,  and  it 
is  up  to  you  to  see  that  it  does  not 
happen  again";  that  the  American  forces 
must  be  apprised  of  any  future  prepara- 
tion for  attack  in  time  to  meet  it.     And 


the  plan  they  wtre  following  when  this 
plant  was  taken  is  their  answer  to  that 
demand. 

And  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  compliment  and  thank 
Director  Allen  W.  Dulles  and  his  re- 
markable corps  for  the  admirable  way 
in  which  they  have  met  the  situation 
through  these  later  years.     I 

They  are  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation by  the  Department,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  ;\merican  people. 

We  cannot  permit  another  Korea.  We 
cannot  take  the  risk  of  carnage  and  na- 
tional devastalicn  which  might  involve 
every  American  city.  We  cannot  take 
the  risk  of  the  consequences  which 
would  follow  a  similar  attack  from 
across  the  Ru.ssian  borders  And  since 
the  Russians  refuse  to  cooperate  in  our 
efforts  to  establ-sh  permanent  peace — 
refuse  even  to  agree  to  ethical  standards 
of  warfare — we  have  no  choice  but  to 
protect  our  Nfction  and  our  people 
through  the  age-old  methods  of  defense 
so  long  in  use  by  the  Communists  them- 
selves, lest  we  wrkp  tomorrow,  or  ^  not 
wake  tomorrow.  ;is  a  result  of  our  failure 
to  know  in  time  what  they  are  planning 
against  us. 

The  world  ha.'  been  appalled  by  the 
vicious  vindictivmess  of  Khru.shchevs 
denunciation  He  yesterday  character- 
ized the  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
stupid  and  blundering.  His  fury  is  in- 
cited by  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  stupid 
nor  blundering.  On  the  contrary  it  has 
been  infinitely  successful  and  effective. 

When  we  have  answered  his  threats — 
and  he  has  been  very  free  with  them  on 
all  occasions,  even  when  he  was  here 
as  our  guest  In  cur  own  country — when 
we  have  answered  his  threats  by  ba.sing 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  in  a  position 
to  defend  ourselv?s  and  our  allies,  he  has 
boasted  that  he  :ould  stop  them  at  the 
border  That  is  why  we  are  now  so 
earnestly  developing  our  submarines  so 
that  if  he  ever  ij  able  to  neutralize  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  then  we  will 
have  to  take  its  place  a  fieet  of  nuclear- 
driven  mis.sile-flr;ng  submarines  that  will 
be  just  as  effective  a  halter  upon  him  as 
SAC  is  today. 

His  discovery  that  since  1956.  for  4 
years,  CIA  has  been  sending  planes 
across  his  borde  • — and  as  far  as  1,300 
miles  into  the  interior  without  his  know- 
ing it — is  the  occasion  of  this  outburst. 

It  completely  disproves  his  vaunted 
ability  to  stop  SAC  at  the  border. 

The  only  reason  he  was  able  to  appre- 
hend even  this  plane  or  its  pilot  was  that 
it  developed  some  unforeseen  and  un- 
avoidable mechanical  or  physiological 
defect,  the  first  in  4  years.  He  was  un- 
able to  hit  it  01  to  overtake  it  at  its 
cruising  height  of  70,000  feet.  So  in 
order  to  leave  tlie  impre.ssion  that  he 
captured  this  plane  he  distributed  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pile  of  rubbish  which  those  who 
know  the  plane  recognized  as  absolutely 
spurious.  The  plane  and  the  pilot  were 
evidently  taken  comparatively  iminjui-ed. 
That  completely  destroys  his  claims  of 
invulnerability  against  American  attack. 
So  he  as  usual  retorts  to  subterfuge. 

And  now  the  most  gratifying  feature 
of  the  entire  incident. 


The  world  has  always  recognized  the 
remarkable  success  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  always  they 
have  said  that  it  was  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  a  war  with  an  authoritarian  dic- 
tatorship. 

We  have  here  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  free  men  confronted  by  the 
most  ruthless  and  criminal  despotism. 
can  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  protect  this  Nation  and 
preserve  world  civilization. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  Taber  1 . 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
the  most  magnificent  and  courageous 
.speech  I  have  heard  on  this  floor  in  many 
a  day.  It  is  true  that  we  have  ap- 
proached the.se  summit  conferences  with 
the  idea  that  each  side  mu.st  be  given 
the  right  to  inspect  and  examine  what 
the  situation  might  be  on  the  othe^-  side. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  have  peace 
as  the  result  of  these  summit  conferences. 
We  must  have  that  right  When  the 
leader  of  Russia  refu.sed  us  that  right,  the 
only  method  we  had  and  the  only  chance 
we  had  was  to  get  out  and  do  just  what 
was  being  done  by  this  pilot  It  weis 
nothine  compared  to  the  spy  work  that 
was  carried  on  by  the  Russian.s — nothing 
at  all.  Today,  the  leader  of  Russia 
knows  that  he  could  not  overcome  the 
United  States  with  the  airplanes  and  mis- 
siles that  we  have  available.  But  we 
could  not  know  what  the  proper  targets 
were  or  know  where  they  were  or  where 
they  would  be  unless  we  had  some  means 
of  checking  up  on  them — and  he  left  us 
no  course  to  pursue  except  the  course 
that  we  did  pursue  That  sort  of  ap- 
proach was  the  only  approach  that  we 
could  make.  I  have  served,  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  sub- 
committee that  went  into  the  question  of 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
went  into  the  questions  of  supplying  the 
CIA  and  the  other  branches  of  our  Grov- 
ernment  with  funds  necessary  to  take 
care  of  and  protect  the  United  States  and 
its  people.  F\Dr  my  own  part,  just  so 
long  as  I  am  here.  I  intend  to  support 
that  position.  We  brought  in  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford  I  a  military  appropriation  bill  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  advantage  that 
we  have  today  over  the  Soviet.  Let  us  go 
on  and  maintain  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  in  pre- 
senting the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  it  is  somewhat  of  an  anticlimax  in 
view  of  the  wonderful  speeches  that  have 
been  made  today.  It  probably  is  ap- 
propriate that  this  presentation  be  pre- 
ceded by  those  statements,  because  many 
of  our  problems  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture are  tied  directly  into  the  defense 
effort  of  this  country-. 

Back  in  World  War  II,  and  subsequent 
thereto,  the  American  farmers  were 
asked  to  produce  world  without  end. 
They  did  that  magnificently.    When  the 


war  was  over  they  were  not  given  any 
refunds  or  tax  reductions.  Some  $15  or 
$18  biUion  were  given  to  business  after 
World  War  II.  No  such  thing  was  given 
to  the  American  farmers. 

We  bring  you  a  bill  today  where  we 
are  embarra.ssed  hy  its  size.  We  are  em- 
barrassed because  under  the  present 
situation  it  is  our  subcommittee  that  has 
to  pick  up  the  check  "after  the  fact." 
where  we  have  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  the  amounts  that  are  involved.  In 
this  bill  that  was  submitted  to  us  we 
were  requested  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  $4,135,263  190  Our  subcommittee  was 
able  to  reduce  that  by  $170  million. 
However,  may  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  the  budget  request  regular  activities 
were  something  like  one-third  of  the 
total.  Another  one-third  was  for 
restoration  of  the  capital  impairment 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
another  more  than  one-third  was  re- 
imbursement for  special  activities,  the 
job  of  handling  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Commodity   Credit  Corporation. 

I  have  before  me  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  for  last  week,  which 
points  out  that  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  India 
whereby  we  will,  within  the  next  4  years, 
give  to  India  something  like  SI, 200  mil- 
lion worth  of  nee  and  grain.  We  have 
seen  in  the  papers  the  fine  statements 
made  as  to  how  wonderful  this  is  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  tak- 
ing issue  with  that.  But  whatever  that 
is,  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  feels 
it  would  lead  to  any  agricultural  mar- 
kets in  India.  However  fine  it  is  from 
a  good  Samaritan  point  of  view,  how- 
ever good  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  international  policy,  our  subcom- 
mittee will  have  to  sign  checks  for  it  in 
excess  of  S300  million,  charged  up  to  the 
American  farmers  for  each  of  the  next 
4  years.  That  is  an  illustration  of  what 
we  have  before  us. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee 
has  a  tough  job  in  trj'ing  to  bring  about 
reductions  in  the  cost,  because  so  many 
of  them  are  beyond  our  reach.  We  on 
our  subcommittees  have  tried  to  bring 
in  a  bill  on  which  we  could  all  agree.  I 
doubt  tliere  is  an  item  in  this  bill  that 
suited  all  of  us  on  this  subcommittee. 
But  the  bill  as  produced  represents  the 
composite  views  of  the  whole  subcom- 
mittee. I  believe.  I  have  gone  over  it 
very  closely,  trying  to  make  it  as  sound 
as  I  was  capable  of  doing. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  my  subcommittee  who  have  worked 
so  hard  on  this  bill.  My  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side.  Congress- 
men Fred  M.^RSH.M.L.  Bill  N.atcher  and 
Fred  SANT.^NGELo  have  cooperated  fully 
and  have  helped  in  every  way.  The 
minority  members.  Congressmen  H.  Carl 
Andef-Sen.  Walt  Horan  and  Bob  Michel 
have  done  their  part  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  in  the  best  possible  shape. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of 
the  major  factors  with  which  we  had  to 
deal 

FARM    INCOME    AT    LOW    LrV'EL 

The  records  of  the  Department  show 
that  the  F^ederal  Government  is  now 
sp>ending  far  more  in  the  name  of  agri- 
culture than  ever  before  in  history,  and 
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yet  income  from  farming  in  1959  includ- 
ing soil  bank  payments,  was  at  the  lowest 
level  since  before  World  War  II.  This 
is  true,  despite  the  fact  that  national  in- 
come has  increased  consistently  each 
year  and  per  capita  income  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  other  than  agri- 
cultural producers,  is  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  farm  price  support  program  was 
created  in  1933  to  preserve  and  maintain 
our  soil  resources,  to  give  the  farmers 
suitable  purchasing  power  and  to  provide 
the  consumers  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  and  fiber.  By  1952  some  weak- 
nesses began  to  become  apparent  m  the 
laws  which  were  enacted  at  that  time. 
The  Government  had  an  investment  of 
some  $2' J  billion  in  commodities  in  1952 
and  was  incurring  some  one-half  billion 
dollars  of  cost  per  year.  This  came  about 
because  of  overproduction. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  this 
overproduction:  First,  the  increased 
knowledge  and  technical  know-how  of 
farmers  who  were  able  to  materially  in- 
crease their  production  by  cultivating 
each  acre;  second,  lack  of  effective 
means  of  controlling  production  due  to 
an  antiquated  system  of  acreacie  controls 
which  was  becoming  ineffective. 

Net  farm  income  was  $14  4  billion  per 
year  in  1952. 

Beginning  in  1953.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reflecting  the  views  of  some 
people,  insisted  that  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  program  then  in  effect. 
Since  that  time,  the  following  cures  have 
been  offered,  tried,  and  from  the  record 
found  wanting,  so  far  as  solving  the 
problem  is  concerned: 

F*irst.  Price  .support  reductions  averag- 
ing 20  percent  were  made  under  the 
"flexible  price  support  plan." 

Second.  A  soil  bank  program  was 
created  to  curtail  production  by  paying 
farmers  not  to  farm. 

Third.  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  to 
dispose  of  surpluses  by  virtually  giving 
them  away  overseas. 

Fourth  Research  and  extension  ap- 
propriations have  been  increased  some 
120  percent. 

Fifth.  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
sonnel has  increased  about  28  percent 
and  appropriations  have  increased 
around  300  percent. 

Sixth.  Production  controls  have  been 
relaxed  a?  price  support  levels  have  been 
lowered  For  example,  the  removal  of 
controls  on  corn  production,  beginning 
with  the  1959  crop,  has  resulted  in  enor- 
mous increases  in  acreage  harvested  and 
volume  of  production. 

THE    REStn,TS 

Most  of  these  so-called  cures  have 
been  a  heavy  dram  on  tiie  Treasury  and 
have  provided  httie  to  improve  the  dete- 
noidtinn  farm  situation,  which  will  grow 
worse  if  the  present  course  is  followed. 

One  serious  result  has  been  the  im- 
pairment of  purchasing  power  of  rural 
America,  F^rm  Income  has  dropped 
from  S14  4  billion  in  1952  to  SU  billion 
in  1959,  a  24  percent  reduction.  The 
effect  of  reduced  prices  and  increased 
costs  on  net  farm  income  during  this 
period  is  indicated  by  the  following  ny- 


urea  from  the  records  of  the  Department 
shown  on  -lage  68,  part  I,  1961  hearings: 
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already  affected  not  only  tho.se  wlio  de- 
pend on  finning  for  a  livelihood,  but 
aLio  tliose  t-ngaged  in  banking,  merchan- 
dising, uidustnal  production,  and  other 
business  activities,  particularly  in  the 
smuiUer  communities.  Since  those  de- 
pendent o:i  agricultural  income,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  represent  an  im- 
portant market  for  goods  prcxluced  in 
the  ui-ban  areas  of  the  Nation,  this  loss 
of  fann  iin  ome  has  not  only  affected  the 
ecorjomic  v  eifare  of  farm  sections  of  the 
Nation,  btt  if  allowed  to  continue  is 
bound  to  iiave  serious  effects  on  the 
wiiole  Natl  ;n. 

Tile  importance  of  American  agricul- 
ture as  a  taarkel  for  tiie  Nation's  goods 
can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized 
that  ai-riciillure  ii.ses  more  linished  steel 
in  a  year  than  is  u.-^ed  for  a  year's  output 
of  passenger  cars  It  u^es  more  petro- 
leum pixxiucts  than  any  other  industry. 
It  u.-ies  moie  rubber  each  year  than  is  re- 
quired to  produce  tires  for  6  million  au- 
tomobiles. It  IS  one  of  the  Nation  s  larg- 
est users  of  electrical  power.  Its  inven- 
tory of  machineiT  alone  exceeds  the  as- 
sets of  the  .\mencan  steel  industry  and 
IS  live  tim?s  that  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustty. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
each  dollar  of  farm  income  produces  $7 
of  income  throushout  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Thus,  it  Ls  rea-sonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  lo.ss  of  $3.4  billion  of  farm 
income  in  1959.  as  compared  to  1952.  re- 
sulUid  m  a  loss  of  domestic  markets 
worth  som^.'  $24  billion  to  the  industrial 
producers  of  the  Nation  in  that  1  year. 

Anothf^r  unfortunate  result  of  these 
.so-called  c  ires  has  been  the  production 
of  huge  surplu.ses  of  many  agricultural 
commodities,  which  have  .served  to  de- 
press markets  eenerally  for  acricultural 
products,  {ind  have  been  a  great  eco- 
nomic loss  -0  the  United  States.  Figures 
fuiTilshed  ■>y  the  Department,  as  set 
fortli  on  piire  68  part  1  1961  hearings, 
indicate  that  total  farm  output  has  in- 
creased from  the  1952  level  of  108  per- 
cent of  the  base  period  1947-49  to  125 
percent  in  1959.  This  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  17  percent,  which  ha.s  created 
the  surplus  problem,  has  to  a  coiisider- 
able  decree  been  due  to  efforts  of  farm- 
ers to  offset  reduced  prices  by  increased 
output.  This  has  placed  an  additional 
strain  on  t.ne  fertility  of  the  Nation's 
soil.  It  is  estimated  by  officials  of  the 
Department  that  this  unneeded  produc- 
tion has  cost  the  gi-ain  farmers  over  $1 
billion  in  extra  annual  production  of 
iirain  alone. 


COSTS  TO  TEOEEAX.  TRKASUET 

Seven  years  of  experimentation  with 
reduced  price  supports,  outmoded  acre- 
age controls,  ineffective  soil  bank  pro- 
grams, and  costly  oversea  disposals 
under  Public  Law  480  has  placed  a  heavy 
financial  dram  on  all  .-segments  of  the 
American  economy.  And  benefits  to  the 
farmer  have  been  less  than  those  re- 
ceived by  other  groups  throut;h  these 
programs. 

A  simimary  of  these  tremendous  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  excessive  pro- 
duction while  toing  these  so-called 
cures  since  1952.  follows: 

Billton 

Reduced    prlc«    supports $8.0 

Soil    bank  prt>gram *.  3 

Public    Law    4a0 13.5 


Total. 


2S.8 


Nearly  $3  billion  is  provided  in  the  bill 
for  1961  to  meet  the  continuing  cost  of 

these  programs,  as  follows : 

Biltion 

Restoration  of  capital  Impairment 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(price    support) $1,226 

Conservation  Reserve    (Soil  Bank)..       .310 

Reimbursements  to  CGC  for  cost  of 
Public  Law  480  and  other  special 
activities 1.  444 


Total  in   1961   WU- 2  »80 

In  addition  to  these  hea%'y  expendi- 
tures, the  appropriations  for  the  other 
programs  of  the  Department  have  in- 
crea.sed  from  $827.5  million  in  fi.scal  year 
1952  to  $1,089  2  million  in  fi.scal  year 
1960.  an  increase  of  nearly  32  percent. 

PP.ICE    ST7PPOKT    REDTTCTIONS 

In  the  past  7  years  price  supports  have 
been  reducted  an  average  of  20  percent. 
These  drastic  reductions,  in  Llie  face  of 
constantly  rising  prcxiuction  costs,  have 
Iiad  several  important  effects  on  tlie 
farm  economy  of  the  Nation.  First,  they 
have  reduced  net  faini  mconie  nearly 
one-fourth  between  1952  and  1959.  Sec- 
ond, they  have  created  tremendous  sur- 
pluses which  are  about  to  wreck  the  en- 
tire farm  program. 

As  h£Ls  been  pointed  out  each  year  by 
many  members  of  this  committee,  farm- 
ers tend  to  increase  their  production  as 
farm  prices  are  reduced,  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  mcome  essential  to  meet  opei- 
ating  cost  and  living  expei^ses.  Experi- 
ence during  the  past  few  years  has  dis- 
proven  the  theory  advocat.ed  by  some 
that  reduced  prices  will  reduce  produc- 
tion. The  records  of  the  Department  for 
the  past  7  years  show  that  production 
has  increased  at  about  the  same  rate 
that  price  supports  have  been  reduced. 

One  of  the  most  definite  indications 
of  this  is  Comrr-odity  Credit  Corporation 
holdings  which  have  increased  from  $2  5 
billion  in  1952  :o  over  $9  2  billion  as  of 
January  1960.  A  study  of  figures  ap- 
pearing on  pages  373-387,  part  3.  1961 
hearings,  further  supports  this  point. 

The  total  co;5t  of  the  price  support 
program  from  its  inception  in  1932 
through  1952  wa.s  about  $2  6  billion. 
With  lowered  price  supports  and  In- 
crea.sed  production,  the  Department  has 
lost  another  $8  billion  under  this  pro- 
gram since  1952.    An  estimate  furnished 
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by  the  Department  shows  that  price  sup- 
port on  surplus  feed  grains  alone  cost 
the  Govemmen .  some  $3.5  billion  in 
price  support  investment  and  $1.5  billion 
in  carrying  cha  ges  in  1959.  Figuring 
farm  costs  of  extra  production  at  50  per- 
cent of  normal,  this  surplus  cost  the 
farmer  m  excess  of  $1  billion  to  pro- 
duce— page  754,  part  3.  1961  hearings. 

SOIL    BANK    PROGRAM 

In  1955,  the  soil  bank  was  offered  a.*;  a 
solution.  Acref  ge  was  rented  from 
farmers  and  tal:en  out  of  production, 
though  tiie  record  shows  ?3  percent  had 
not  been  in  production.  The  cost  of  the 
soil  bank  to  date  including  funds  in  this 
bill,  has  been  ap])roximately  $2  7  billion. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $1.6 
billion  will  be  required  in  future  years 
to  meet  long-terii  con.ser'.ation  re-serve 
commitments  entered  into  under  exist- 
ing legislation  This  estimated  total  cost 
of  $4.3  billion  wo  ild  be  further  increased 
if  this  program  nere  to  be  extended  be- 
yond the  present  year. 

The  productior  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment show  that  the  program  ha.s  been 
relatively  ineffed  ive  in  bringing  pi  oduc- 
tion  in  line  with  need — pages  373-375, 
part  3,  1961  hea:ings.  There  seems  to 
be  little  benefit  from  this  program,  un- 
less considered  a^  a  means  of  off.setting 
loss  of  farm  income  at  the  marketplace. 
The  past  record  proves  conclusively  that 
this  program  offers  no  future  solution  to 
the  problem  of  overproduction,  even  if 
billions  of  dollar.^  are  spent  each  year. 

As  shown  by  the  Department's  testi- 
mony. 2  6  million  farms  are  classified  as 
small  farms.  The.se  repre.sent  56  per- 
cent of  the  total  farms  in  the  United 
States,  which  ini  lude  about  275  miUion 
acres,  but  produce  only  9  percent  of  the 
commercial  production  Therefore,  if 
all  such  farms  were  removed  from  pro- 
duction at  an  avi'iage  of  $10  per  acre,  it 
would  cost  $2,7:0  million  a  year  and 
would  reduce  p;oduction  only  9  per- 
cent— assuming  large  farms  did  not  off- 
set such  reduction  These  figures  can- 
not be  misunderstood. 

PUBLIC    LAW    480 

The  Agriculturil  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  Public  Law  480,  was  proposed 
as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  surpluses 
which  reduced  pi  ice  supports  and  acre- 
age controls  had  'ailed  to  control.  Title 
I  of  this  law  provides  for  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies,  t  tie  II  authorizes  dona- 
tions to  friendly  countries  to  meet 
famines  and  other  di.sa-sters.  and  title 
III  provides  for  barter  and  other  means 
of  disposal.  It  ij  to  be  noted  that  the 
Government  pay5  the  full  cost;;  of  this 
procram  in  Amer  can  dollars 

It  was  adopted  by  Congress  with  se- 
rious mi.sgivings  on  the  part  of  many 
people  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
done  nothing  toward  stopping  overpro- 
duction— in  fact  it  has  tended  to  post- 
pone the  time  when  Congress  will  deal 
with  that  problem — such  misgivings  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fully  justified 

This  program,  v  hich  was  first  started 
In  1954  as  an  outle:  for  surpluses,  has  de- 
veloped Into  an  Dutlet  for  production 
overflow  at  practi:ally  100  percent  cost 
to  the  United  SU.tes     Instead  of  cor- 


rectiiig  the  situation,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  more  and  more  surpluses. 

The  authorization  for  sales  to  foreign 
governments  for  local  currencies  under 
title  I  has  expanded  tremendously  since 
Its  inception  as  follows: 

Total  au- 
thorization— 
billion 

July    1954 . $0.7 

August   1955 1.5 

August  1956 3.0 

August  1957 4.0 

September    1958 --     6.25 

September    1959 9.25 

In  addition,  up  to  $1.4  billion  is  au- 
thorized for  donations  under  title  II. 
Title  in  costs  will  further  increase  this 
amount,  although  exact  figures  are  not 
available.  Through  December  1959  over 
$2.9  billion  of  commodities  have  been 
donated  and  bartered  under  title  III. 
Thus  a  total  of  over  13  5  billion  American 
dollars  has  been  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture since  1954  under  present  law.  Fur- 
ther extensions  of  the  act  would  of 
course  increase  this  total  cost. 

This  program  was  originally  justified 
as  a  means  of  using  agricultural  sur- 
pluses to  develop  and  promote  oversea 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
There  is  evidence  to  indicate,  however, 
that  foreign  currencies  generated  under 
this  program  m  some  instances  are  being 
used  to  expand  agricultural  production 
abroad,  in  competition  with  U.S.  prod- 
ucts in  world  markets.  Further,  it  ap- 
pears that  such  programs  are  often 
undertaken  in  countries  which  have  no 
prospects  of  ever  providing  markets  for 
U.S.  products 

An  example  of  this  is  a  project  called 
"Operation  Beef  in  Argentina.  Under 
this  program.  $14.3  million  is  being  used 
to  increase  beef  production  in  that  coun- 
tiy  to  compete  with  U.S.  meat  producers 
in  world  markets.  Since  Argentina  pro- 
duces many  of  the  same  crops  as  the 
United  States,  the  two  countries  are 
natural  competitors  and  market  pros- 
pects there  are  very  limited.  Therefore, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  U.S.  inter- 
ests are  benefited  by  projects  of  this 
kind. 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  membeis  of  the  committee,  it  too 
lias  failed  to  help  the  overproduction 
problem.  As  mentioned  earlier,  it  prob- 
ably has  contributed  to  a  constantly  de- 
teriorating situation  for  American  agri- 
culture by  getting  these  huge  surpluses 
"out  of  sight"  abroad  and  thereby  post- 
poning action  to  prevent  the  increase  in 
the  surplus  problem. 

If  a  sufficient  amount  were  diverted 
from  the  tremendous  supplies  on  hand 
and  available  for  use  under  Public  Law 
480.  such  commodities  could  well  be  the 
means  of  enabling  the  farmers  to  bring 
production  in  line  with  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption.  If  used  to  protect 
farm  income  while  the  farmer  cut  pro- 
duction 20  pci-cent,  they  would  reduce 
storage  costs  up  to  $100  million  per  year 
and  would  reduce  price  support  costs — 
possibly  $700  million  to  $1  billion  per 
year.    Further,  they  would  protect  fairn 


income  during  the  period  of  adjustment 
needed  to  bring  production  in  line  with 
demand,  and  would  enable  such  a  plan 
to  be  carried  out  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  Government.  The  commodities  have 
already  been  bought  and  i>aid  for  by 
CCC  and  will  otherwi.'^e  be  given  away 
to  foreign  countries  under  Public  Law 
480.  A  full  discussion  of  such  a  proposal 
for  feed  grains,  the  area  of  our  greatest 
problem,  is  contained  on  pages  172-173. 
part  3.  1961  hearings. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  if  the  Public 
Law  480  program  is  to  be  continued,  it 
should  be  coiisidered  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  should  be  paid  for  in  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

EXPANDED    RESEARCH   AND   EXTENSION 

As  pointed  out  previously,  funds  for 
the  research  and  extension  programs  of 
the  Department  have  expanded  about 
120  percent  since  1952.  A  summary  of 
this  increase  is  as  follows: 


lasz 
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St.ito  experiment  stations. _ 

Evtinston  Service 

31.8 
M.  1 

Total 

90.4 

200.3 

The  large  increases  for  these  programs 
have  been  justified  by  the  Department 
and  offered  as  an  answer  to  the  fr-:-m 
problem  and  a.s  a  substitute  for  protec- 
tion of  farm  income  through  adequate 
price  support  levels.  Tliey  have  been 
supported  by  the  I>epartment  on  the 
theory  that  improvement  of  farming 
methods  and  development  of  new  uses 
for  agricultural  commodities  through 
research  can  offset  reduced  income  and 
thereby  enable  the  fanner  to  stay  in 
business. 

The  members  of  the  committee  fully 
recognize  the  value  of  these  es.sential 
programs.  They  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portant benefits  of  research  and  exten- 
sion work  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
They  realize  the  fact  that  farmers  would 
be  much  worse  off  financially  than  they 
now  are,  were  it  not  for  the  improved 
production  techniques  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  research  and  extension 
programs  of  the  Department. 

They  realize,  however,  that  the  real 
benefits  of  this  work  are  not  sufficiently 
direct  and  fast  enough  to  meet  a  sudden 
economic  ciisis.  such  as  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  few  years.  They 
wish  to  point  out,  therefore,  that  these 
progi-ams,  as  fine  and  essential  as  they 
are.  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  offset  sudden  losses  of  farm  income 
and  related  economic  problems 

PrRSONNEl,     AND     APPROPRIATIONS     INCREASES 

It  is  apparent  that  continued  increases 
in  personnel  and  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ajjriculture  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  faim  income  problem,  where 
higher  cost  and  lower  prices  ai-e  leading 
to  overproduction.  If  such  increases 
could  Improve  the  situation,  the  28-per- 
cent Increase  in  personnel  and  300 -per- 
cent   incresise    In    appropriations    since 
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1952  would  have  done  so.  A  summary  of 
the  expansion  of  the  Department  is  as 
follows: 

Personnel 

Dec.  31,   1952 67.406 

Dec.  31.   1959 88.508 

Increase  (28  percent) 19.102 

A  ppropTia  tionj 

Billion 

yiscal  year   1953 _.- *l  045 

Kscal  year   1960 4  046 

Increase  1 300  percent) 3.083 

RIMOVAL  Of  CONTSOLS 

Along  with  actions  taken  to  reduce 
price  supports,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Department  to  remove  or  curtail 
production  controls.  This  also  has  con- 
tributed to  the  increased  production  in 
recent  years  and  the  ever-mounting 
surpluses. 

While  efforts  to  control  production 
through  acreat;e  controls  have  not  been 
effective,  it  appears  unwise  to  eliminate 
them  until  some  satisfactory  substitute 
has  been  adopted.  Mandatory  price  sup- 
ports on  basic  commodities  cannot  work 
without  some  type  of  control  over  pro- 
duction. 


At  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment, a  program  was  adopted  last 
year  which  removed  all  controls  on  corn. 
beginning  v.ith  the  1959  crop,  along  with 
a  further  reduction  in  price-support 
levels  This  was  done  over  the  strenu- 
ous objecticn  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  realized  that  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  to  increase  production 
sub.stantially.  fill  up  Government  storage 
facilities,  increase  Government  costs, 
and  further  depress  the  market 

The  result  of  this  new  corn  program 
has  been  to  increase  harvested  acreage 
from  73.3  million  acres  for  the  1958  crop 
to  84.6  million  acres  for  the  1959  crop. 
Intentions  to  plant  for  the  1960  corn 
crop  are  estimated  by  the  Department 
to  further  increase  to  85.8  million  acres. 
Thej-  could  possibly  increase  to  90  million 
acrep. 

Wliile  it  is  too  early  to  see  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  program,  it  Ls  significant 
to  note  that  production  of  corn  in- 
created  from  3  8  billion  bushels  in  1958 
to  4.4  billicn  bushels  m  1959.  Further 
increases  for  1960  ai"e  probable. 

A  summary  of  Department  figures 
placed  in  the  1961  hearing  record  rela- 
tive to  corn  is  as  follows; 
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In  the  face  of  this  record,  it  is  even 
more  disturbing  to  learn  that  the  De- 
partment Ls  now  recommending  the  same 
kind  of  program  for  the  handling  of 
wheat.  This  would  certainly  compound 
the  problem,   if  adopted. 

coajurc  TivE  action   ;  R(;ently   NtojED 

Members  of  this  committee  tried  to 
tell  the  Department  :n  1953  and  subse- 
quent years  that  farm  income  is  based  on 
"volume"  times  "■price'  loss  "cost."  They 
tried  to  connnce  the  Department  that. 
if  prices  were  reduced,  the  farmer — faced 
with  increasing  costs — of  necessity 
would  increase  volume,  and  could  do  so 
since  control  by  acreage  ;s  no  longer  ef- 
fective. Prices  were  reduced,  and  pro- 
duction went  up — not  down. 

While  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future,  the 
record  clearly  .shows  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  7  years  has  been  no  so- 
lution. The  situation  becomes  progres- 
sively worse  for  the  farmer  and  the  tax- 
payer, while  the  major  benefits  go  to 
those  between  the  farmer  arid  the  con- 
sumer. The  above  facts  and  e.Kperiences 
convince  a  majority  of  the  committee 
that  the  problem  will  never  be  solved 
imtil  Congre.ss  attacks  the  problem  at 
its  base,  which  is  overproduction. 

It  is  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  this 
committee  that,  for  the  protection  of  our 
o\'erall  economy,  farm  prices  must  re- 
flect cost  plus  a  reasonable  return.  Such 
prices,  however,  must  be  made  contin- 
gent upon  farmers  holding  farm  pro- 
duction, in  terms  of  bushels,  bales  and 
pounds,  to  dome.stic  and  normal  foreign 
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markets.     If  that  is  done  Bjn  adequate 

price  can  be  obtained  at  the  market- 
place. 

This  makes  it  imperative  that  present 
approaches  to  this  problem  be  reversed 
if  the  agricultural  industry  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  survive,  and  if  v.  e  .  e  to  prevent 
a  bankrupt  atrncultun^  from  pulling 
down  the  rest  of  our  economy.  Further, 
the  taxpayers  are  not  likely  to  continue 
to  finance  .-uch  needless  and  heavy  ex- 
penditures which  can  be  avoided  if 
proper  supports  based  upon  farm  costs 
are  restore*  and  made  contingent  upon 
actual  production  being  held  in  line. 
Unless  present  programs  are  reversed, 
they  will  eventully  w  reck  fann  purchas- 
ing power,  and  eventually  the  entire  na- 
tional economy. 

Farmers  themselves  are  suffering  most 
from  these  costly  and  ineffective  pro- 
grams. Th^y  are  forced  to  operate  in  a 
manner  that  causes  them  to  deny  their 
families  a  .  adequate  standard  of  living 
and  in  maiiy  instances  they  are  taking 
fertility  from  the  .soil  that  they  wish  to 
preserve  for  future  s^enerations.  On 
numt'rous  cx^casions  they  have  expressed 
a  dasire  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  about  a  correction 
of  the  farm  problem.  To  a  large  extent 
their  pleading  ha.s  been  ignored  because 
of  the  influence  of  those  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  who  have  pros- 
pered in  the  farmers  name  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  t.ixpayer. 

After  the  experience  of  the  past  7 
years,  it  appears  absolutely  necessary 
that  production  be  brought  in  line  with 
the  aeeds  of  domestic  and  foreign  dollar 


markets  Pa.st  approaches  to  overpro- 
duction must  be  reversed,  asing  surplus 
commodities  n  )W  on  hand  to  ease  the 
financial  shock  on  the  farmer  and  the 
general  economy  during  the  period  nec- 
essary for  adjustment. 

And  whatever  we  do,  our  inve.stieations 
and  hearings  snow  we  must  operate  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  a 
strictly  busine.ss  basis,  with  due  regard 
to  safeguarding  the  a.sseUs  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  order  to  protect  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

THE  coMMOcrrr  cREOrr  corporation 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  organized  October  17.  1933.  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Fiom  1933 
to  1939  tlie  C(3rporation  was  managed 
and  operated  in  close  affiliation  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
On  July  1.  19C9,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  ihc  Pre.sj- 
dent's  Reorganization  Plan  I.  Under  ll\e 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  of  June  29.  1948,  it  was  established 
as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  tlie 
United  States  under  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral charter. 

The  original  capital  in  1933  was  $3 
million.  The  act  of  March  8.  1938.  eave 
CCC  Its  fiist  borrowing  auUionty  of  S.^oO 
million.  Ihis  was  increased  periodi- 
cally until  it  had  reached  $6.75  billion  in 
1950.  This  amount  has  bren  increased 
four  times  since  1952  and  now  stands  at 
$14.5  billion. 

The  Corporation  us  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  subject  to  the  g(  neral 
supervision  anrl  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  is.  ex  officio,  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
tward  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  SIX  other  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's charter,  its  officers  and  employees 
are  obligated  to  operate  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis  and  protect  the  assets  of  the 
Corporation.  In  the  past,  the  officers 
and  directors  have  been  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Department,  and  thereby 
able  to  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  this  $14.5  billion  Cor- 
poration, the  largest  in  the  world,  han- 
dling the  greatest  volume  of  buying  and 
.selling  of  any  business  organization 
known. 

The  policies  adopted  and  actions 
taken  by  Department  and  CCC  officials 
in  recent  years  have  been  disappointing 
to  the  committee  In  the  opuuon  of 
many  members,  they  have  lacked  com- 
plete objectivity. 

As  a  result,  the  record  indicates  that 
much  unnecessary  cost  has  been  in- 
ciured  and  much  money  has  been 
wasted,  all  of  which  has  to  be  restored  by 
appropriations  from  the  Treasury. 

STORACF     COSTS    EXCESSIVK 

Many  fall  to  realize  that  about  half  of 
the  price  .support  expenditures  each  year 
are  for  such  items  as  .storaee  and  han- 
dlmg.  transportation,  interest  and  ad- 
ministration. D(\spite  frequent  com- 
ments concerning  subsidies  and  price 
support  benefits  to  the  farmer,  the 
amoimt  which  eventually  goes  to  the 
farmer  is  only  a  portion  of  the  cost.     In 


fact  every  group  seems  to  be  cut  in  on 
profits  far  beyond  those  received  by  the 
farmer.  In  fiscel  year  1959.  for  exam- 
ple, storage,  trar  sportation.  administra- 
tive and  interest  costs  were  49  percent 
of  the  total  loss«'s  under  the  price  sup- 
ix>rt  program,  /vnd,  while  the  rate.^  for 
these  nonfarm  cxsts  assure  a  handsome 
profit,  amounts  i)aid  to  fanners  as  price 
supports  hardly  cover  production  costs. 

In  1959.  storage  and  handhng  chaiTos 
totaled  $481.7  million.  Storage  charges 
for  1960  are  estimated  at  $612  million. 
P\irther,  unless  something  is  done  to  curb 
this  increasing  rx)st.  storage  costs  are 
expected  to  exceed  $700  nullion  m  1961. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  latter 
amount  is  near]  ,•  equal  to  the  cost  of 
running  all  of  tlie  Department's  regular 
activities  m  19:3.  including  research, 
marketing  exteiv;ion.  soil  conservation, 
crop  insurance,  rcgulatorj*  activities,  and 
forestiT 

During  this  Deriod.  while  support 
prices  to  farmers  were  bemg  reduced  by 
an  average  of  20  percent,  rates  paid  to 
warehousemen  fo-  storage  weri-  being  in- 
creased sub.stanually.  F^irther.  since 
the  farmfr  pays  for  the  first  year  of  stor- 
age, this  increase  in  storage  costs  further 
reduced  tlic  net  .imount  of  his  loan  by 
the  same  amount.  The  total  cost  of 
storaire  was  increased  from  $73  3  million 
In  fl.scal  year  19;>2  to  $481  7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1959-  pages  483-486,  part  3, 
1961  healings.  I'uring  this  ,<^ame  period, 
net  income  to  th(  farmer  dropped  about 
24  percent. 

Committee  invf  stigations  made  in  1955 
and  1956  which  liave  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  dlxilosed  various  actions 
of  the  Department  to  increa.se  storage 
costs  through  increa.sed  rates  and  bene- 
fits to  p!  ivate  warehousemen  and  the 
us«'  of  commission  merchants  and  for- 
warding agents  in  lieu  of  available  De- 
partment personnel.  These  in ve.sti na- 
tions also  p!X)vidcd  information  to  show 
tiiat  commociities  were  often  moved  from 
one  area  of  the  cxintry  to  another,  re- 
gardless of  expem e.  in  order  to  fijl  empty 
commercial  wart  houses,  even  though 
Government  stonige  bins  were  left  va- 
cant. In  1955.  o.er  16  million  bushels 
of  com  were  mo.-ed  from  the  Midwest 
to  the  west  coast  at  a  cost  to  the  Gov- 
eiTunent  of  over  $8  million,  even  though 
vacant  space  remained  at  locations  from 
which  shipped. 

A  comprehensive  committee  investiga- 
tion conducted  la.st  fall  provided  further 
information  whic  i  helps  to  explain  why 
storage  charges  have  increa.sed  so  much 
in  recent  years.  For  e.xample.  this  in- 
vestigation included  figures  .showing  that 
storage  charges  paid  certain  warehouses 
during  the  period  1957-59  were  sufiB- 
ciently  high  to  allow  the  owners  to 
recover  their  investment  in  buildings 
and  equipment  in  a  period  of  2  years.  In 
one  instance,  the  investment  was  liqui- 
dated in  16  months.  While  uniform 
storage  rates  for  uniform  warehousing 
and  storage  appear  sound,  the  same  rate 
for  inferior  or  low -cost  warehousing 
cannot  be  justifitd  and  is  far  too  ex- 
pensive to  tine  Corporation 

Further,   during    this  period   of  price 

reductions  for  the  farmer  and  profitable 

increases  for  all  ethers,  the  Commodity 

Credit   Corporation   disposed   of  usable 
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Government-owned  storage  bins  at  a 
substantial  loss.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, many  CCC-owned  bins  were  leased 
to  private  persons,  some  of  which  were 
rerented  for  storage  of  Government- 
owned  grain  The  figures  on  pages  758- 
759.  part  3.  1961  hearings,  show  that  as 
of  December  31.  1957.  scxne  31  7  million 
bushels  of  CCC  storage  bins  were  leased 
for  three- fourths  cent  per  bushel  per 
month — an  annual  rate  of  9  cents  per 
busiiel  Some  of  tins  t.vpe  of  space  has 
been  rerented  by  CCC  for  the  standard 
annual  rate  of  16.5  cents  per  bushel,  plus 
loading  m  and  out  charges. 

Evidence  has  also  come  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  that  Government- 
owned  .storage  space  such  as  bins  and 
libei'ty  siiips  was  and  is  beir^g  held  va- 
cant in  order  to  keep  private  warehouse 
space  filled  at  exce.ssive  storage  rates. 

Officials  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration state  that  these  actions  were 
taken  under  tlicir  interpretation  of  au- 
thority in  section  3  of  the  charter  of  the 
Corporation,  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  nothing  contained  In  thl.s  subaectlon 
(b)  shall  limit  the  duty  of  the  Corporation. 
to  the  maximum  extent  pmctical  consist- 
ent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  Corporation's 
purposes  and  the  effective  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  to  utilize  the  usual 
and  customary  channel  liicillties  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  trade  and  commerce  in 
warehousing  couunodities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
this  committee,  in  view  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  to 
protect  its  a.ssets  and  thereby  the  tax- 
payer, that  these  actions  do  not  con- 
stitute "effective  and  efficient '  conduct 
of  the  Corporation  s  business. 

RECLASSING   OF  COTTON 

Since  1956.  the  Corporation  has  paid 
out  over  $166  million  in  rebates  on  cot- 
ton reclas-sed  after  sale,  a  large  part  to 
international  cotton  traders  who  held 
such  cott-on  for  the  Government  in  their 
own  warehou.ses  where  they  could  easily 
have  advance  knowledge  of  reclassing 
rebates,  thus  preventing  true  competi- 
tion at  time  of  sale  A  breakdown  of 
this  amount  is  set  forth  on  page  314. 
part  3,  1961  hearings.  Much  of  this 
cottton  was  sold  by  such  buyers  from 
CCC  in  world  trade  at  higher  than  the 
original  class,  as  shown  by  previous 
committee  investigations. 

The  committee  developed  the.se  facts 
in  1958  and  the  CCC  stopped  the  practice 
for  the  past  year — selling  approximately 
6  million  bales  without  recla.ss  after  sale. 
Thus  no  rebate  was  paid.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  yielding  to  pressure  from 
tho.se  who  received  such  rebates,  the  De- 
partment has  again  refused  to  recla.ss 
before  sale  .so  as  to  have  maximum  com- 
petition and  treat  all  bidders  alike.  It 
has  announced  that  for  the  ensuing  year 
it  will  reclass  cotton  after  sale  on  a  dis- 
coimt  basis. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  such 
action  shows  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  a.ssets  of  the 
Corporation  and  thereby  the  taxpayer. 

FAILTJEE    TO    SEIX    COMPETITIVELT 

For  a  number  of  years  the  CCC.  fol- 
lowing orders  of  the  Department,  refused 
to  sell  UJS.  agricultural  commodities 
comp>etitively  in  world  markets,  notwith- 


standing unhmited  authority  to  sell 
competitively  for  dollars.  Page  148. 
p>art  3.  1961  hearings,  shows  Uie  years 
in  which  commodities  were  not  offered 
competitively.  During  that  period.  CCC 
stocks  on  hand  increased  from  $1  billion 
as  of  June  30.  1952.  to  $3.7  billion  on 
Jime  30,  1954,  and  $5  billion  on  June  30, 
1955. 

Finally  in  late  1954.  at  the  insistence  of 
this  committee,  the  Department  began 
selling  some  commodities  competitively 
in  w-orld  trade  for  dollars.  Finally  all 
commodities  except  cotton  were  offered. 
During  this  period,  while  cotton  was  held 
off  world  markets.  CCC  holdings  of  cot- 
ton increased  from  $418,000  in  1952  to 
$1,249,813,000  in  1956. 

In  1955.  at  the  insistence  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  first  cotton  was  offered  for 
sale  abroad  for  dollars  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  1  million  bales  were  sold  in  a 
very  short  time.  Then  at  the  request  of 
American  international  cotton  mer- 
chants, the  Government  again  held  US. 
surplus  cotton  off  world  markets.  Con- 
gress then  passed  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  requiring  sales  for  dollars.  Not- 
withstanding this  legislation  the  Depart- 
ment in  1958  refused  to  offer  cotton  at 
competitive  prices  "in  \iolation  of  law" 
according  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
Exports  dropped  from  7.6  million  bales 
in  1956-57  to  2.8  million  bales  in  1958- 
59.  This  course  has  cost  the  CCC  and 
the  people  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  has  done  great  damage  to  the 
U.S.  cotton  producers. 

In  1959,  competitive  oversea  sales 
were  started  again  and  exports  for 
1959-60  will  again  increase  to  a  total  of 
6  5  million  bales,  from  a  low  of  2.8  mil- 
lion bales  in  1958-59  when  the  CCC,  im- 
der  instructions  from  the  Department, 
was  holding  U.S.  commodities  off  world 
markets,  increasing  storage  costs  and 
holding  an  umbrella  over  increased  for- 
eign production. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  competitive 
sales  program,  the  CCC  now  is  using  the 
payment -in-kind  approach,  the  cost  of 
which  is  hard  to  determine.  Future  in- 
vestigations will  likeli'  show  exorbitant 
profits  to  many  nonfarmers. 

LACK    OF   SALES    PROGRAM 

It  will  aL-^o  be  recalled  that  this  $14  5 
billion  Corporation,  which  was  purchas- 
ing increasing  quantities  of  commodities 
each  year,  did  not  even  have  a  sales 
organization  or  a  sales  manager  until 
congressional  action  was  taken  to  require 
such  a  program.  In  1956.  this  committee 
created  a  special  position  of  sales  man- 
ager and  directed  the  Coriwration  to  set 
up  a  sales  organization  and  undertake  an 
aggressive  sales  program.  The  work  of 
this  sales  manager  has  been  fairly  effec- 
tive. However,  domination  by  other  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  and  lack  of  au- 
thority to  sell  have  reduced  his  effective- 
ness. 

RECOMMENDED    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    CCC 
OPERATIONS 

These  factors  have  caused  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
agree  that  the  or>erations  of  this  huge 
Corporation  must  be  improved.  Con- 
siderable monetary  savings  could  be  made 
through  impro\ed  oi>erations. 
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The  committee  believes  that  CCC 
would  be  more  effectively  and  efB- 
ciently  run  and  its  assets  better  pro- 
tected, if  its  officers  were  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  rather  than 
officials  of  the  Department,  with  full  time 
jobs  with  other  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  has  therefore  in- 
cluded language  in  the  bill  to  require 
that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  paid 
from  corporate  funds,  after  February  1. 
1961.  This  should  have  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing the  Corporation  more  independence 
and  should  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in 
its  c^Jeration  and  less  impairment  of 
capital,  which  will  thereby  reduce  the 
amount  of  future  appropriations  re- 
quired. 

P\irther,  since  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  operate  efficiently  and  to  protect 
the  assets  of  the  Corporation,  and  there- 
by the  Government  and  the  taxpayers,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee believe  from  the  record  before  them 
that  certain  corrective  actions  are  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  storage  practices. 

The  committee  urges  the  Corporation 
to  decrease  amounts  paid  for  other  than 
farmer-owned  storage  by  at  least  the  re- 
duced value  of  the  commodity  stored,  as 
determined  by  the  reduction  in  price  sup- 
port levels  and  per-unit  investment  of 
the  Government  since  1952  in  such  com- 
modities. It  also  urges  the  Corporation 
to  discontinue  the  sale  or  lease  of  Gov- 
ernment storage  space  to  commercial 
concerns  where  such  space  can  be  used 
more  economically  to  store  commodities 
by  CCC. 

Further,  should  the  Corporation's 
holdings  be  reduced  to  the  point  that 
competition  exists  between  warehouse- 
men at  terminal  markets  or  ports,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  believe  that  the 
CCC  should  set  up  guide  rules  or  perhaps 
advertise  for  bids,  in  order  to  hold  down 
costs  and  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
favoritism  in  determining  which  ware- 
houses will  receive  Government  business 
at  such  points. 

The  committee  does  not  approve  the 
moving  of  CCC  stocks  from  Government 
storage  bins  and  liberty  ships  into  com- 
mercial space  in  order  to  pay  commercial 
warehousemen  storage  costs.  The  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  should  be  used 
to  capacity  at  all  times.  Furthermore, 
the  CCC  should  not  encourage  expansion 
of  commercial  storage  facilities  beyond 
community  needs  by  offering  unrealistic 
rates  that  encourage  highly  speculative 
investments  on  the  part  of  inexperienced 
grain  storers.  Prior  to  any  request  to 
the  warehouse  industry'  to  provide  addi- 
tional storage,  the  CCC  should  make  a 
survey  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
space  to  handle  stocks  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  committee  is  firmly  opposed  to  the 
proposal  to  reinstate  reclassing  of  cotton 
after  sale.  They  oppose  it  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  it  adds  to  the  capital  im- 
pairment of  the  Corporation  and  in- 
creases the  annual  appropriations  by  les- 
sening comjjetition  and  funds  received 
by  CCC  from  sales;  and  second,  such  a 
practice  gives  a  definite  advantage  to  the 
large  cotton  buyers  who  also  have  large 
quantities  of  CCC-owned  cotton  stored 


in  their  warehouses  and  thereby  are  in 
a  position  to  anticipate  rebates  from  re- 
claasing  in  offering  bids  for  cotton  pur- 
chases from  CCC  on  a  competitive  basis 
The  committee  has  included  language 
in  the  bill,  therefore,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  CCC  funds  to  carry  on  cotton  re- 
classing  after  time  of  sale.  It  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  reclass  of  cotton  should 
be  contingent  upon  determination  by 
CCC  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  reclass. 
Further,  it  believes  that  cotton  should 
be  sold  by  sample  or  cataloged  so  as  to 
give  all  purchasers  an  equal  opportunity 
to  bid.  The  committee  notes  that  the 
Department,  following  such  a  course, 
sold  6  million  bales  of  cotton  this  year 
without  such  reclass  after  sale. 

KEW  APPROACH  TO  PRODUCTION  CONTROL  NEEDED 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  Agri- 
culture today  is  the  continued  overpro- 
duction of  crops  already  in  surplus 
supply.  Yields  per  acre  for  nearly  all 
crops  have  increased  ."Steadily  in  recent 
years.  Total  production  has  also  in- 
creased, despite  acreage  controls  and  the 
Soil  Bank. 

When  the  present  system  of  acreage 
controls  was  placed  into  effect  over  20 
years  ago,  it  was  fairly  effective,  since 
acreage  yields  were  limited  by  the  type 
of  agriculture  used  at  that  time.  In 
recent  years,  however,  this  means  of 
control  has  become  completely  ineffec- 
tive due  to  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  increased  use  cf  machinery, 
fertulizer,  insecticides,  and  improved 
seed 

It  is  apparent  to  this  committee  that 
something  has  to  be  done.  Correction 
must  be  made,  both  for  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer  and  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  seeking  a  solution,  several  facts 
are  evident: 

First.  What  we  have  been  doing  has 
not  worked.  After  spending  or  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  spend  nearly  $26  bil- 
lion, the  record  shows  the  situation  to 
be  tiiree  to  four  times  worse  in  terms  of 
surplus  inventories  of  CCC. 

Second.  Farm  income  is  now  so  low. 
even  with  the  sale  of  the  overproduction 
to  the  Government,  that  farm  purchas- 
ing power  must  be  protected  from  a 
further  drop. 

Third.  Any  future  farm  program  must 
provide  that  farm  income  shall  come 
from  the  production  of  that  quantity  of 
product  necessary  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets.  In  the  interest  of  the 
overall  national  economy,  such  produc- 
tion must  reflect  farm  costs  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Such  income  should  come 
from  the  marketplace. 

Fourth.  To  bring  about  correction,  we 
have  one  factor  which  should  enable  us 
to  scale  back  overproduction  without 
injuj-y  to  farm  income  or  further  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  during  the  period  of  ad- 
justment. This  is  the  $9.2  billion  of  CCC 
commodities  on  hand  which  are  already 
paid  for.  Commodities  from  these  stocks 
should  be  offered  to  farmers  in  consid- 
eration for  cutting  back  farm  produc- 
tion. 

If  such  a  plan  were  put  into  effect, 
there  would  be  a  number  of  important 
benefits  to  the  national  economy — lai 
the  Government  would  save  storage 
cost*,  fb)   price  support  costa  would  be 


reduced  in  hne  with  production  actually 
eliminated.  »c'  farmers  would  save  the 
cost  of  producing  extra  units  of  produc- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  market.  Fur- 
ther, no  additional  outlays  of  funds 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, since  commodities  to  be  used  are 
in  Government  stocks  and  will  other- 
wise be  given  away  under  Public  Law 
480. 

Once  production  and  demand  are  in 
reasonable  adjustment  under  this  pro- 
gram. It  would  appear  that  fair  and  rea- 
sonable price  supports  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  farmer's  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  Any  overproduction 
should  be  eligible  for  foreign  markets  at 
world  prices.  If  this  course  were  fol- 
lowed, the  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  negligible. 

The  other  course  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed would  be  to  continue  price  sup- 
ports on  total  production,  limited  to  do- 
mestic, and  foreign  markets.  If  this 
approach  were  used,  the  Government 
would  continue  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
difference  between  the  support  price  to 
offset  high  American  costs  and  the  world 
market. 

Whichever  course  is  followed,  or  if 
some  other  answer  is  to  be  found,  it  is 
the  belief  of  a  majority  of  this  commit- 
tee that  the  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress should  get  together  without  delay 
on  a  plan  to  use  surplus  commodities  on 
hand  to  get  farmers  to  cut  ioia.\  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  feed  grains — the  area 
of  greatest  difficulty  at  the  present 
time  which  commodities  must  be  con- 
sidered together.  Merely  cutting  acre- 
age will  not  work,  as  shown  by  the 
record. 

The  Department  should  be  authorized 
to  immediately  institute  a  program 
which  will  encourage  each  producer  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  feed  grains  to  curtail 
his  production  up  to  25  percent  in  any 
one  year  in  return  for  the  transfer  to 
him  from  CCC  stocks  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  for  which  reduc- 
tion was  made. 

Under  such  a  plan,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  transfer  from  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, or  other  feed  grains,  which  are 
otherwise  available  for  shipment  to  for- 
eign countries  under  Public  Law  480  and 
similar  programs,  to  any  U  S  producer 
of  said  grains  upon  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

First  The  producer  must  reduce  his 
total  production  of  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  or  other  feed  crain  below  his 
average  production  of  all  of  said  grains 
for  the  3  preceding  years 

Second.  The  Secretary  shall  first  enter 
into  an  agreement  for  a  period  of  from 
1  to  3  years  with  any  such  producer  of 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorehum,  or  other 
feed  grain,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
which  will  require  upon  the  part  of  such 
producer  that  he  reduce  his  total  pro- 
duction of  all  of  said  grains  below  his 
average  production  of  the  3  preceding 
years  before  such  producer  can  qualify 
to  receive  Government  stocks 

Third  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  such  transfer  of  said  feed 
grains  to  be  offered  for  transfer  in  any 
year  to  any  one  producer,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  amount  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
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average  productio-.  of  said  producer  for 
the  3  years  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  agreement.  Such  tran.sfer  may  be 
made  by  transferring  warehouse  receipts. 

Fourth.  To  obtj.in  such  Government 
stocks,  each  farmer  must  (a>  file  notice 
with  the  county  committee  that  he  ex- 
pects to  avail  himself  of  such  offer,  (b) 
agree  in  writing  to  reduce  his  total  pro- 
duction of  all  or  any  combination  of  such 
grains  for  the  years  included  in  such 
agreement,  (c  i  submit  a  statement  of  his 
production  of  all  of  said  crops  for  the  3 
preceding  years,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional proof  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary,  id>  certify  tliat  he  will  not 
increase  his  production  of  other  com- 
mercial crops,  and  (e)  supply  such  proof 
of  reduced  production  as  the  Secretary' 
may  require. 

Fifth.  Insofar  as  practical,  grain  so 
transferred  shall  be  of  Uie  same  type  and 
kind  as  that  for  which  reduction  in  pro- 
duction was  made  by  such  producer. 
When  not  practical,  such  transfer  shall 
be  in  quantities  of  grains  of  equivalent 
monetary  value. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  essential  to 
cany  out  this  provision. 

As  a  imrt  of  such  a  plan,  a  commis- 
sion could  well  be  appointed  to  study 
and  prepare  a  farm  plan  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  after  adjustment  of 
production  has  been  made.  Such  plan 
sliould  be  based  on  protecting  farm  m- 
come  at  the  market  place  and  keeping 
production  in  line  with  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  Tliis  approach  is 
deemed  necessary  because  of  wide  differ- 
ences which  now  exist  between  farm  or- 
ganisations and  between  farm  leaders, 
including  those  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  believed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  Uie  committee  tliat  this 
proposal  is  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, that  is,  toward  a  program  of  bal- 
ancing production  with  market  demand 
and  the  long  time  need  to  maintaui 
soil  and  water  resources.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  elective  means  of  controlling 
production  through  production  quotas  on 
the  quantity  of  a  commodily  which  may 
be  produced  and  marketed.  In  addition, 
it  would  save  farmers  their  present  cost 
of  production  on  that  part  of  their  pro- 
duction eliminated,  and  would  save  the 
Government  the  price  support  and  stor- 
age and  handling  costs  on  the  sui-plus 
which  otherwise  would  be  produced.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  under  this  plan, 
the  Government  would  save  storage  costs 
of  from  11.6a  cents  per  annum  for  oats 
to  around  16  5  cents  for  corn  and  17.885 
cents  for  wheat  and  flax,  for  each  bushel 
removed  from  storage.  Also,  it  sliould 
be  remembered  that  it  would  cost  the 
Government  little,  if  anything,  for  com- 
modities transferred  to  farmers  in  pay- 
ment for  reduced  production,  .since  such 
commodities  are  now  on  hand  and  will 
otherwise  be  given  away  under  the  for- 
eign aid"  Public  Law  480  program. 

BENEnTS   TO   CEMEIUL    rrrBUc 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  years,  most 
of  the  programs  of  the  Department  are 
of  direct  benefit  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  should  not  be  con- 


sidered to  be  exclusively  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmer.  American  consumers 
in  genera!  receive  as  large  a  share  of  the 
benefits  from  Federal  funds  spent  for 
agriculture  each  year  as  do  the  farmers 
themselves.  Programs  benefiting  the 
general  public  as  much  or  more  than  the 
farmer   include   the   following: 

First.  Improvement  and  protection  of 
public  health,  including  home  economics 
and  human  nutrition  research,  plant  and 
animal  disease  and  pest  control,  meat 
and  poultry  inspection,  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs,  and  donations  to 
schools.  Institutions  and  needy  people. 

Second.  Inteniational  relations  and 
national  defense,  including  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  donations  to  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Defense  Department, 
donations  to  needy  people  abroad,  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  emergency 
famine  relief,  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
I  Public  Law  480 ) ,  and  bartered  materials 
for  stockpile. 

Third.  Regulation  and  improvement 
of  marketing,  including  marketing  re- 
search and  regulatory  activities,  market 
inspection,  grading,  classing  and  stand- 
ards, agricultural  estimates,  market  news 
services,  freight  rate  services,  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority,  and  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Service. 

Fourth.  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  watershed  protection,  flood  pre- 
vention. Great  Plains  program,  and  the 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

Of  the  funds  expended  for  agriculture 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  that  over  54  percent  will  be 
spent  for  programs  ix-hich  benefit  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  farmw. 
Estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1961  indicate  the  same  situation — page 
26.  part  1,  1961  hearings. 

AMERICAN    CONSVMEK    EATING    BETTER 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  American  consumer  is  eating  more 
and  better  food  at  less  cost  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history.  While  per  capita  income 
in  the  United  States  has  increased 
steadily  each  year,  consumers  are  spend- 
ing a  smaller  share  of  t^is  income  for 
food.  Department  of  Agriculture  statis- 
tics— page  86,  part  1,  1961  hearings — in- 
dicate that  the  average  American  con- 
sumer is  spending  about  21  percent  of  his 
income  for  food,  as  compared  to  23  per- 
cent in  1951  and  27  percent  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Figures  on  page  87.  part 
1,  1961  hearings,  show  that  1  hour  of 
factory  labor  will  buy  twice  as  much  food 
as  it  would  30  years  ago.  In  1929,  1 
hour  of  labor  would  buj'  6.4  loaves  of 
bread,  while  in  1959,  1  hour  of  labor 
bought  11.3  loaves.  One  hour  of  labor 
will  now  buy  17.6  pints  of  milk  as  com- 
pared to  7.8  pints  in  1929.  The  same  re- 
lationship applies  for  meat,  butter,  eggs, 
potatoes,  oranges,  and  most  other  agri- 
cultural items. 

DONATIONS  AT  HOME  AlfD  A£&OAO 

When  considering  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural programs,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  a  significant  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  due  to  the 
furnishing  of  foods  to  needy  people,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 
Since  1953,  $1.3  billion  of  surplus  foods 
have  been  distributed  to  the  need^'  peo- 


ple of  this  country.  This  has  been  of  di- 
rect help  to  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  handling  their  own  welfare  pro- 
grams. In  1959,  over  21  million  Ameri- 
cans benefited  from  these  surplus  foods. 
Since  1953,  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  surplus  foods  have  been  given 
to  needy  persons  in  foreign  countries. 
These  donations  have  been  made 
through  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  in 
which  church-affiliated  organizations 
have  played  an  important  part. 

While  the  cost  of  the  Public  Law  480 
pi-ogram,  which  is  paid  for  in  American 
dollars,  is  carried  in  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  and,  therefore,  charged 
against  the  farmer  by  those  who  are  un- 
friendly to  agriculture,  most  of  the  real 
benefits  seem  to  go  to  everyone  but  the 
American  farmer.  Some  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  foreign  currencies  received  m 
payment  for  foods  shipped  abroad  is 
either  given  or  loaned  back  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  recipient  countries. 
These  funds,  which  are  frequently  used 
to  create  or  expand  foreign  agricultural 
production  in  competition  with  U.S.  pro- 
ducers, ai*e  handled  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  regular  foreign  aid  program. 

The  balance  of  these  foreign  curren- 
cies are  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  oversea  expendi- 
tures which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
met  by  appropriations  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  Public  Law  480.  these  foreign 
currencies  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
U.S.  purposes  abroad,  including  market 
development,  ti-ade  fairs,  supplemental 
stockpiling,  educational  activities,  trans- 
lation and  acquisition  of  foreign  publi- 
cations, scientific  activities,  constiuction 
of  U.S.  buildings  and  operation  of  U.S. 
agencies. 

The  bulk  of  these  currencies  are  be- 
ing used  overseas  for  such  things  as  for- 
eign aid  operations,  military  housing, 
stockpiling,  sind  educational  and  re- 
search activities.  Yet  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  currencies  used  for  these  pro- 
grams has  been  included  in  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  rather  than  in 
the  biUs  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies.  On  May  5,  1958,  an  official  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corix)ration 
pointed  out  that  present  legislation  pre- 
vents CCC  from  even  recovering  interest 
which  it  must  pay  from  those  agencies 
which  derive  benefits  under  the  baiter 
program  of  Pubhc  Law  480.  In  connec- 
tion with  oversea  military  housing 
financed  through  this  means,  he  stated: 

tJnder  our  arrangements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  CCC  will  receive  reim- 
bursement for  its  investment  from  savings 
in  quarters  and  station  allowances  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the  military 
personnel  occiipjing  the  completed  housing. 
Based  upon  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates CCC  will  not  recover  its  Investment 
in  the  housing  for  a  p>eriod  of  some  17  years. 

During  this  time.  CCC  must  pay  Interest 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  the  »50  million 
which  It  has  tied  up  in  the  housing.  This 
interest  cost,  running  to  about  $14  million, 
cannot  be  recovered  from  the  Department 
of  Defen£e  under  existing  legislation  and 
wUi  be  reflected  as  a  charge  against  the 
farm  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Apiculture. 
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In  my  opinion,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
responslblltles  If  I  recommended  the  ap- 
proval of  other  housing  projects  of  this 
kind. 

THE  CHANBERRT   INCIDEUT 

The  situation  which  developed  last 
fall  with  respect  to  the  misuse  of  chemi- 
cals on  cranberries  and  caponettes  on  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  total  pro- 
duction points  up  a  serious  problem 
facing  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  pesticides  and  sprays.  From  the 
standpoint  of  public  health  it  should  be 
recognized  that  many  such  chemicals 
are  necessary  to  protect  food.  Failure 
to  use  insecticides  could  result  in  the 
production  of  foodstuffs  even  more 
harmful  to  human  health  than  those 
heretofore  condemned.  Also,  pesticides 
and  sprays  must  be  used  by  farmers  to 
produce  the  high  quality  and  low  cost 
foods  which  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  are  demanding.  Further,  the 
use  of  sprays  is  necessaiT  to  prevent 
sizable  economic  losses  to  the  Nation 
from  pest  and  disease  damage  to  crops. 

The  development  of  more  effective  in- 
secticides IS  one  of  the  reasons  why  only 
12  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country 
are  able  to  feed  the  other  88  percent— 
a  situation  which  has  never  before 
existed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Farmers  are  continually  harassed  by 
plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases. 
They  cost  farmers  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. For  example,  the  European  corn 
borer  has  become  one  of  the  most  in- 
jurious enemies  of  corn  in  this  country. 
It  causes  substantial  losses  every  year 
and  in  recent  years  these  losses  have 
sometimes  ranged  over  $150  million  an- 
nually. Cotton  insects,  principally  the 
boll  weevil,  cause  tremendous  annual 
losses,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  chemical  controls.  Cotton  farmers 
must  spend  $75  million  or  more  an- 
nually for  insecticides.  Since  pioneer 
days,  grasshoppers  have  caused  exten- 
sive damaee  to  both  crops  and  range- 
land.  Annual  losses  from  this  pest  are 
over  $100  million.  Cattle  grubs  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  country,  causing 
losses  of  about  $100  million  armually 
from  losses  in  weight  and  production, 
damage  to  hides,  and  loss  of  meat  in 
dressed  carcasses. 

The  wide  variety  of  chemicals  used  for 
control  of  pests  and  diseases  today  serves 
only  to  allow  a  farmer  to  hold  his  own  or 
stay  even  in  his  production  Without 
the  proper  use  of  chemical  controls,  flies 
would  contaminate  milk  with  filth  and 
create  a  hazard  to  the  public  health. 
The  coddling  moth,  phony  peach  disease, 
peach  mosaic  p>ear  blight,  and  the  apple 
maggot  plague  the  farmer  by  reducing 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  fruit 
crops.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  mar- 
ket apples,  peaches,  and  pears  free  of 
worms,  rot,  scab,  and  so  forth,  without 
proper  use  of  chemicals.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  problems  which  the  fanner 
must  meet  in  order  to  provide  consumers 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  foods  of 
good  quality 

Subsequent  to  the  regular  hearings  on 
the  1961  budget,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  make  indemnity  payments 
of  around  $10  million  to  cranberry  grow- 
ers  who  sustained   losses  on   good   and 


wholesome  berries  harvested  in  1959  be- 
cause the  market  for  good  berries  had 
been  destroyed  as  the  result  of  the  un- 
fortunate method  of  handlmg  contami- 
nated berries,  which  totaled  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  crop.  As  a  result  of 
this  precipitous  action.  cranbeiTy  sales 
of  pood  berries  were  cut  by  two-thirds 
dunng  the  last  holiday  season.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  carryover 
of  cranberries  of  nearly  1  million  barrels 
of  such  wholesome  benies  into  the  next 
sea$on,  nearly  a  full  years  crop. 

The  payment  of  such  indemnities  ai-e 
proposed  to  be  made  under  clause  1 3 '  of 
section  32.  which  reads  as  follows: 

such  siuns  shaUl  be  maintained  In  a  sepa- 
rata fund  and  shall  be  used  by  ihe  Secretiiry 
of  Agriculture  on  to  •  •  •  i3)  reeetabllsh 
farmers'  purchasing  power  by  making  pay- 
ments In  connection  with  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  any  agricultural  commodity  for 
domestic  consumption. 

It  is  understood  that  payments  will 
be  limited  to  wholesome  and  edible  cran- 
berries. Improperly  treated  berries  have 
been  or  will  be  destroyed.  The  Depart- 
ment justified  its  action  in  making  these 
payments  on  the  basis  that  damage  to 
the  market  for  good  berries  resulted 
from  governmental  action. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  this  entire 
situation  was  uncalled  for  and  most  un- 
fortunate It  is  believed  that  this  dam- 
age to  an  important  industry  of  the  Na- 
tion would  not  have  developed  had  it 
bean  handled  properly  at  the  outset 
Such  damage  can  be  and  should  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  If  such  action 
beoomes  necessary  in  the  future,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  industry  affected  can 
be  protected  and  only  those  who  may 
have  violated  regulations  wiU  be  penal- 
ized. 

Further,  it  is  expected  that  responsible 
officials  of  the  two  Departments — Agri- 
culture and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— will  work  together  with  private 
interests  so  that  they  can  all  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  and  an- 
nouncing standards  to  be  followed  in  the 
use  of  chemicals  for  agricultural  pui-- 
poses. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  the  $10 
million  indemnity  p>ayment  announced 
by  the  President  is  not  a  proper  charge 
against  Agricultui-e  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  not  be  expected  to 
pick  up  the  check  for  such  damages  in 
the  future. 

AGRICULTURAL    RJSEARCH    SERVICE 

Now  I  wish  briefly  to  di.scuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  before  us  We  have  tried 
to  restrict  some  of  the  requests  with  re- 
gard to  research 

The  committee  recommends  $67,934,- 
OOO  for  the  research  programs  of  this 
agency  during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  which 
is  $1,047,700  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate The  increase  of  $212,410  over 
funds  appropriated  for  1960  covers  sev- 
eral essential  research  needs  for  the 
coming  year. 

One  of  these  is  research  on  protection 
from  flood  and  erosion,  which  is  one  of 
the  major  needs  of  our  Nation.  Through 
various  j^rograms.  the  Department 
spends  over  $600  million  per  year  for  soil 
conservation  and  related  work      This  is 


exclusive  of  funds  provided  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice. Land  owners  contribute  additional 
amounts. 

For  several  years,  this  committee  has 
realized  the  necessity  for  research  to 
properly  support  the  action  programs  of 
the  Department.  The  committee  there- 
fore has  provided  $950,000  for  establish- 
ment of  four  soil  and  water  conservation 
research  facihties;  $600,000  for  .staffing 
and  operation  of  the  new  Ames  Labora- 
tory which  will  be  ready  for  operation 
In  1961:  $250,000  for  expanded  research 
on  tobacco;  $250,000  for  research  on 
chemicals  and  biological  measures  to  re- 
duce or  avoid  hazards  from  pesticide 
residues;  $750,000  for  additional  utiliza- 
tion research;  $125,000  to  enable  the 
Department  to  increase  research  where 
most  essential  at  existing  soil  and  water 
conservation  research  facilities,  and 
$496,400  to  cover  the  Government's 
share  of  employee  health  benefits  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-382. 

The  $950,000  Included  for  additional 
soil  and  water  conservation  projects  in- 
cludes $250,000  for  research  on  improved 
practices  for  conservation  fanning  and 
ranching  in  the  Southwest:  $350  000  to 
e.stabllsh  a  national  center  for  basic  re- 
search on  soil-water-plant  relationship 
in  the  Northeast;  $200,000  to  expand  re- 
search on  hydrology  problems  in  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  area ;  and  $150  000 
to  strengthen  existing  research  at  a 
land-grant  college  in  the  Northwest  area 
where  an  acute  erosion  problem  Is  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  soil  at  an  alarming  rate 
The  Department  is  expected  to  put  these 
facilities  at  the  appropriate  places.  The 
one  for  the  Northeast  is  to  be  located  at 
Cornell  University.  I  understand 

Production  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the 
major  agricultural  industries  of  the 
country.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  a  total  of 
approximately  1.2  million  acres  in  22 
States  and  is  a  major  source  of  income  in 
8  of  these  States.  Total  production  of 
tobacco  in  1959  was  about  18  billion 
pounds  which  brought  over  $1  billion 
cash  income  to  producers  Tobacco  pro- 
duces about  $2  5  billion  per  year  in  taxes. 
$1.7  billion  of  which  goes  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasuiy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tobacco  indus- 
try faces  a  number  of  problems,  includ- 
ing fixed  price  ceilings,  fixed  acreage,  and 
increased  labor  costs,  which  now  total 
65  percent  of  production  costs  Work 
methods  used  in  tobacco  production  are 
still  almost  entirely  manual  and  between 
400  and  500  hours  of  human  labor  is 
requued  to  produce  and  harvest  an  acre 
of  tobacco.  These  factor.s  make  It  im- 
perative that  means  be  found  to  improve 
and  mechanize  production  and  harvest- 
ing methods  and  techniques.  Therefore, 
the  committee  has  added  an  additional 
$250,000  for  such  research.  Thqse  funds 
should  be  used  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  equipping  greenhouses  and 
special  laboratories  for  tobacco  research 
work  at  a  new  research  center  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Kentucky  from  State  ap- 
propriations of  $1  million. 

One  of  the  most  promising  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  spray  residues  may  come 
from  the  development  of  chemicals  and 
biological  control  measures  which  will 
not  leave  spray  residues  on  the  food  mar- 


keted. In  view  of  the  need  to  develop 
better  and  safer  pesticides  and  sprays, 
the  committee  has  included  an  additional 
$250,000  in  the  bill  for  1961  which  should 
be  used  to  evaluate,  reorganize,  and 
strengthen  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment in  this  general  area.  Such 
work  should  be  done  jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  various  private  chemi- 
cal producers  throughout  the  country 
Over  $6  million  is  now  bemg  spent  an- 
nually by  the  Department  for  research 
on  insects  and  chemicals  used  in  sprays 
and  pesticides.  Information  furnished 
to  the  committee  indicates  that  U.S. 
chemical  companies  are  currently  spend- 
ing another  $25  to  $30  million  annually 
for  similar  research. 

The  1961  budget  estimate  includes  an 
increase  of  $2,212,800  for  utilization  re- 
search. $1,512,800  by  direct  appropria- 
tion and  $700,000  by  curtailing  various 
existing  research  activities  so  as  to  re- 
direct funds  from  farm  research  to  util- 
ization research.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  sum  of  $900,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, $700  000  to  come  from  increased 
appropriations  and  $200,000  to  be  ob- 
tained by  redirection  from  farm  re- 
search The  committee  believes,  how- 
ever, that  existing  stations  should  not 
be  closed  in  working  out  this  redirection 
of  funds;  also,  there  should  be  no  elimi- 
nation of  small  projects  for  pecan  re- 
search and  cotton  insect  research. 

The  amount  included  in  the  bill  for 
utilization  research  would  provide  ap- 
proximately $200,000  for  research  on  cot- 
ton. It  is  recommended  that,  from  this 
amount,  the  Department  should  make 
advance  preparations  for  the  operation 
of  the  Boll  Weevil  Laboratory-  authorized 
last  year,  by  obtaining  i>ersonnel  to  be 
used  on  existing  research  projects  until 
such  laboratory  is  ready  for  occupancy 
early  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  balance  of  these 
funds  be  used  to  carry  out  essential  re- 
search at  branch  laboratories  located  at 
Baton  Rouge.  La.:  College  Station.  Tex., 
and  Florence,  S.C,  and  to  strengthen 
mechanical  stripper  and  gin  stand  re- 
search. 

The  special  fund  of  $1  million  of  un- 
used prior  year  funds  established  last 
year  to  provide  part  time  subprofes- 
sional  help  on  a  contract  basis  has  been 
continued  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr,  POAGE.  The  gentleman  has  just 
referred  to  utilization  research.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  what  has  b<'en  done  in  regard  to 
utilization  of  research. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  committee 
has  not  stopped  the  work  that  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  cotton  insect 
laboratories? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  certainly  have 
no  intention,  and  our  action  does  not 
provide  for  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  the  way  I  in- 
terpreted it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  fact,  we  want  it 
to  be  carried  on.  The  department  in  its 
submission  to  us  had  curtailed  the  pro- 
duction      research       program       some 


$700,000.  That  was  by  direction  of  the 
department.  The  committee  in  going 
over  the  matter  found  in  some  areas  it 
might  be  possible  to  consolidate  things 
of  that  sort,  so  we  went  along  with  a 
$200,000  cut.  but  we  had  no  intention  of 
cutting  out  the  work  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to,  nor  did  we  have  any  intention 
of  cutting  out  the  two  items  involving 
pecan  research. 

Mr.  POAGE,  I  refer  to  the  ento- 
mology laboratory  at  Waco,  Tex  The 
work  of  the  committee  does  not  close 
that  laboratory? 

Mr,  WHITTEN,    No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho 

Mr.  BUDGE.  In  connection  with  re- 
search, as  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi is  aware,  there  has  been  quit*  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  establishment 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  research 
laboratories  throughout  the  United 
States  For  the  fi.scal  year  1960,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  other 
body  asked  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  set  up  a  working  force  to  ten- 
tatively locate  those  research  facilities. 
Under  the  priority  list  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  in  its  re- 
quest to  the  Department  there  wsis  an 
item  priority  numbered  13.  a  laboratory 
at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  which  is  in  the  B 
category  and  that  follows  a  laboratory 
of  that  category  having  a  priority  num- 
bered 10  at  Bushland,  Tex.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Bushland  labora- 
tory is  included  in  the  funds  in  this  bill. 
Now.  am  I  correct  in  assuming  the  com- 
mittee will  give  careful  consideration  in 
following  the  priority  and  considering 
the  establishment  of  priority  13  item  at 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  in  its  next  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  next  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho,  I  know  of  his  deep 
and  sincere  desire  to  get  a  laboratory 
in  his  area.  But  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man appreciates  the  problem  of  the  sub- 
committee. We  had  earlier  asked  that 
these  laboratories  be  set  up  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  We  were  unable  to  get  the 
Department  to  say  what  regions  should 
be  included.  Later  in  the  other  body 
they  submitted  a  list  of  priorities,  and 
our  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  last 
year  went  along  with  trying  to  set  up 
these  priorities. 

We  are  spending  over  $600  million  a 
year  in  soil  conservation  work.  The 
American  fanners  and  others  are  put- 
ting up  additional  amounts.  Our  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  agree  on  a  regional 
basis  to  give  the  necessary  research  fa- 
cilities to  back  up  and  Implement  the 
problem  We  have  approached  it  on  a 
regional  basis.  I  am  sorry  we  did  not 
reach  the  one  the  gentleman  is  inter- 
ested in.  The  one  in  the  Northwest  has 
to  do  with  a  soil  erosion  program  in  an- 
other area.  However,  the  Twin  Palls. 
Idaho,  facility  will  have  the  continuing 
interest  of  this  subcommittee  and  will 
have  our  consideration  in  the  coming 
year.  It  is  the  next  category  B  labo- 
ratory in  order  of  priority. 

Mr.  BUDGK     I  thank  the  gentlMnan. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  ChairmaJi,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY,  I  had  not  planned  to 
interrupt  the  gentleman  until  he  had 
concluded  his  remarks,  but  since  some 
mention  has  been  made  of  research  fa- 
cilities I  thought  this  might  be  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  ask  a  question,  I  am 
concerned  particularly  about  an  item 
that  has  been  budgeted  for  research  in 
pesticides.  In  another  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  there  is  being  considered 
legislation  the  necessity  for  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare, 

But  it  refers  directly  back  to  the  pesti- 
cide problem.  In  view  of  the  cranberry 
incident  we  had  last  fall  and  several  re- 
lated problems,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  now  is  the  time  to  termi- 
nate the  research  that  is  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  very  problem  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  think  our  action  has 
terminated  research  at  all.  In  fact  the 
records  show  that  some  $6  million  is  now 
being  spent  by  the  Department  in  vari- 
ous pesticide  investigations.  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  we  have  increased  that  by  about 
$250,000  to  coordinate  their  work.  In 
the  cranberry  incident,  it  was  not  a  case 
of  the  insecticide  not  having  been  prop- 
erly tested.  It  was  a  case  of  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  producers  using 
greater  quantities,  against  instructions. 
of  pesticides  that  were  properly  cleared. 

Now.  again,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
subcommittee  is  as  deeeply  concerned  as 
is  the  gentleman  and  that  the  cranberry 
incident  was  so  handled  as  to  practically 
ruin  the  market.  It  should  not  happen 
again.  But.  we  do  feel  that  merely  pro- 
viding larger  sums  of  money  without  co- 
ordination is  not  necessarily  the  way  to 
answer  the  problem.  In  fact,  the  chem- 
ical compames  came  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  pointed  out 
that  they  are  spending  between  $25  mil- 
lion and  S30  million  a  year  themselves 
in  this  area.  And  they  said  "ii  the  Gov- 
ernment i.;  going  to  take  it  over,  we  will 
quit."  Again  I  say.  there  is  $6  million  in 
here  to  carry  on  that  work  now.  We  give 
them  S250.000  more  and  ask  them  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  well  as  private  enterprise,  in  an  effort 
to  handle  this  problem.  But,  it  is  not 
lack  of  money  that  creates  the  problem. 

Mr.  AVERY,  I  probably  should  not 
have  brought  up  this  cranberry  incident, 
because  it  brings  on  a  lot  of  related  mat- 
ters that  are  not  really  in  question.  As 
I  recall  the  cranberry  incident,  it  is  not 
related  to  Insecticides  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  a  chemical  used  for  a  different 
purpose.  But.  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make  in  the  area  we  are  moving,  there 
is  an  increasing  use  of  chemicals,  both  to 
stimulate  production  and  also  to  make 
for  better  preservation  and  to  improve 
attractiveness  sales  promotion.  Since 
we  are  in  an  area  of  increasing  use  of 
chemicals,  the  question  comes  up  in  my 
mind  whether  this  is  the  right  time  to 
curtail  the  research  program  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  making  and 
developing  better  methods  to  use  these 
chemicals. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  We  hSTC  not  cur- 
tailed it.    We  have  increased  ik 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  you  do  not  go  along 
with  the  budgetary  reconunendatioii  to 
further  extend. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  i*  right.  And 
the  support  for  the  budgetary  item  failed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  money 
that  they  now  have  and  the  need  to 
coordinate  their  activities.  The  justifi- 
cation was  that  the  private  chemical 
companies  were  moving  out  and  there- 
fore the  Government  had  to  move  in.  I 
took  it  up  with  the  chemical  companies 
and  they  said,  "No.  if  the  Government  is 
going  to  move  in,  we  are  going  to  move 
out.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  S25  mil- 
lion or  S30  million  a  year  and  then  when 
we  produce  something,  have  it  taken 
away  from  us." 

So.  their  argument  would  not  hold 
water  when  we  took  it  up  with  the  folks 
that  said  it  was  necessary.  But,  the 
problem  still  comes  m  the  cranberry'  in- 
cident. It  was  a  misuse  of  a  proven 
chemical,  and  that  is  what  we  find  in 
just  about  all  of  these  cases.  Ail  the  re- 
search in  the  world  would  not  control  the 
fellow  that  takes  advantage  and  violates 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  tcentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  just  merely 
wanted  to  say  that  we  had  testimony 
before  our  committee  that  showed  that 
the  commercial  manufacturers  of  these 
pesticides  and  insecticides  were  spending 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  million  of 
their  own  money.  So  that,  also,  is  an 
adjunct  to  the  work  that  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  i.s  doing.  I  think 
that  it  is  very  well  that  industry  is 
spending  money  in  their  research  on 
items  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league on  the  committee. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  any  number 
of  witnesses  before  our  committee  in 
seeking  funds  used  the  need  for  research 
in  pesticides  as  an  excuse  for  their  ap- 
propriation request.  We  felt  that  there 
was  not  a  proper  amount  of  coordination 
between  ARS,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  HEW  and  other  places  where  this 
sort  of  research  is  being  carried  on.  If 
our  action  does  no  more  than  get  a 
proper  amount  of  coordination  between 
the  requests  for  funds  and  the  work  that 
is  to  t)e  done — and  this  is  very  important 
work — I  think  we  wiU  have  served  a  very 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
received  some  protests  about  the  closing 
of  some  pecan  experunental  stations, 
one  down  in  Louisiana,  and  especially 
about  the  insecticide  work  that  is  being 
done  at  those  stations.  Will  the  gentle- 
man enlighten  us  on  that? 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  stated  earlier  that 
the  committee  did  not  intend  that  that 
wotk  should  be  elimuiated  or  curtailed. 
It  Is  a  small  item,  but  very  important 
to  a  small  industry  in  certain  aretis. 
May  I  say  that  the  research  people  were 
under  insLructlons  from  ofiBcials  at  the 
deFi&rtmental  level  to  cut  down  and  they 
applied  cuts  in  these  places.  But  the 
committee  differed  with  them.  We  do 
not  intend  for  that  work  to  be  eliminated 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  In  other 
words,  the  money  is  in  the  bill  for  that 
puiT>ose^ 

Mr   WHITTEN      That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  may 
I  briefly  run  over  some  of  these  items'' 

FVir  plar.t  auid  animal  disease  and  pest 
control,  the  sum  of  $52,011,000  is  recom- 
rnecded  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  cf  $2,210,400  over  fiscal  year 
195J  and  in  increase  of  $3,235,400  over 
the  bud-rei.  estimate,  largelv-  for  the  bru- 
celio.-<is  t'radication  prot;ram.  The 
amount  proposed  includes  mcreases  of 
$75,000  to  put  on  a  full  year's  basis  the 
regulatory  activities  under  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide 
Act:  S400.30O  to  expand  the  plant  quar- 
antine inspection  staff  at  ports  of  entry, 
particularly  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  5150,000  for  staffing  the  new 
.^mjBs  Laboratory  to  be  opened  m  1961; 
$2,167,700  for  the  brucellosis  eradicauon 
program;  and  $306,000  for  employee 
health  benefit  costs  These  mcreases  are 
offset  by  decreases  of  .?888.300  for  non- 
recurring costs  of  screw-worm  eradica- 
tioa  and  transfer  of  leasmg  costs  to  the 
General  Services  Admmistration. 

During  the  hearings  this  year,  de- 
Frartmental  and  other  witnesses  testified 
to  the  need  for  mcr eased  quarantine  pro- 
tection to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
thia  country  of  plant  and  animal  pests 
and  diseases.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  contmually  increasing  travel  and 
foreign  commerce,  a  part  of  which  is  now 
conung  directly  mto  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  have  added  to  the  danger  of  such 
introductions.  It  is  exjpected  that  these 
trends  will  continue. 

While  the  committee  realizes  the  ne- 
ces»ity  of  preventmg  agricultural  pests 
from  gairJng  entr>-  into  thLs  country,  it 
also  believes  that  the  problem  can  be 
ir.et  without  steadily  rising  Federal  costs 
for  handling  this  problem.  The  Depart- 
ment is  ctirected  to  work  out  with  the 
carriers,  representatives  of  indu-stry.  and 
other  agencies  and  oruaruzations  a  pro- 
gram, firj.t,  to  place  additional  respon- 
sibility on  the  carriers  to  provide  at)- 
solute  notice  to  aU  travelers,  to  the  end 
that  any  jwrson  who  may  bring  prohibit- 
ed articles  into  this  country  will  have 
willfully  'iolated  such  restrictions:  and 
second,  to  provide  a  system  of  fines  which 
will  offset  this  increasing  cost  as  well  as 
reduce  the  danser. 

In  view  of  the  fine  relationship  be- 
tween thij;  country  and  Canada,  and  the 
joint  interest  in  this  problem,  the  com- 
mittee also  believes  that  it  would  be  far 
better  if  arrangements  were  worked  out 
to  check  a;i  incoming  ships  at  the  orifrinal 
port  of  entry  of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway. 


This  should  prove  more  effective  and 
more  economical  than  the  procedures 
presently  contemplated. 

The  1961  budget  included  S15.582.300 
for  brucellosis  eradication,  a  reduction  of 
$1,260,000  below  the  1960  appropriation. 
A  great  deal  of  testimony  was  received 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  others  as 
to  the  urgent  need  for  further  expansion, 
rather  than  reduction,  of  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area.  In  ad- 
dition, information  was  presented  to 
.show  that  the  reduced  level  of  expendi- 
ture proposed  for  1961  would  not  only 
ixjstpone  eventual  eradication  by  many 
years,  but  would  double  or  triple  the  cost 
of  eventual  eradication.  In  view  of  this 
very  convincing  evidence  and  strong  sup- 
port for  the  expan.sion  of  tins  work,  the 
committee  has  mcluded  a  total  of  $19 
miUion  in  the  bill  for  1961. 

The  bill  includes  $21,562,000  for  meat 
inspection  for  1961  'This  amount  pro- 
vides an  increase  of  $237,100  for  em- 
plojree  health  benefit  costs.  It  permits 
the  continuation  of  meat  inspection  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  at  the  1960 
level  of  operation. 

The  1961  budget  for  the  first  ume  pro- 
poses appropriations  for  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  generated  from  sales 
under  title  I  of  Pubhc  Law  480.  Previ- 
ously these  funds  have  been  .spent  with- 
out the  usual  appropriation  controls. 
The  estimates  under  this  head  include 
funds  for  market  development  research 
under  station  104^ a >  and  agricultural 
and  forestry  research  under  section 
104ik». 

The  committee  recommends  $15,131.- 
000  for  1961.  an  mcrease  of  $3,074,500 
over  funds  expected  to  be  used  for  these 
purposes  m  fiscal  year  1960.  Since  Pub- 
lic Law  480  was  created  oriKinally  to  de- 
velop and  expand  foreii^n  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products,  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  full  amount  is  justified. 
Further,  it  feels  that  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  market  development  and 
related  research  should  have  priority 
uver  other  purposes  for  which  such  cur- 
rencies may  be  used  imder  the  law. 

Language  was  included  in  the  Appro- 
priations Act  last  yrar  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  the  land  used  by  the  Plnto- 
mology  Research  Laboratory  at  Orlando. 
Fla.,  from  the  Defense  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Aernculture  In  the  re- 
port, the  conimittce  called  on  the  De- 
I>artment  to  select  possible  alternative 
sites  so  as  to  eventually  sell  this  valu- 
able land  for  commercial  use.  The  1961 
budget  proposes  an  approp)i  lation  of 
>900.000  to  provide  new  facilities  to  re- 
place those  located  on  the  property  at 
Orlando  proposed  for  .sale. 

The  committee  has  disallowed  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  and  has  included  in 
lieu  thereof  lanRuaere  which  will  pennit 
the  sale  of  these  facilities  and  the  u.se  of 
the  proceeds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  laboratciT  at  whatever  site  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine. 

An  appropriation  of  $31,803,000  is  pro- 
posed for  grants  to  State  experiment  sta- 
tions for  the  coming  fi.scal  year.  This 
amount  includes  $31,553,000  for  pay- 
ments to  States  and  $250,000  for  the 
penalty  mail  costs  of  the  program. 
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The  appropriation  recommended  con- 
tinues available  in  1961  the  program  pro- 
vided for  1960.  .he  appropriations  for 
which  represent  an  increase  of  150  per- 
cent over  funds  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose in  1952. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE 

The  sum  of  $5  5,715,000  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  1961  for  payments 
to  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  an  increase  of 
$2  million  over  fvuids  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1960. 

The  budget  request  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  $2, 865. COO  for  additional  per- 
sonnel to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
rural  development  program.  The  in- 
crease was  requested  for  additional  per- 
sonnel, to  provide  rural  development 
help  In  new  arecs  similar  to  the  work 
now  being  carried  on  in  about  200  coun- 
ties. The  committee  agrees  that  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  need 
in  the  other  cour.ties  of  the  Nation  not 
now  covered.  It  leels,  however,  that  the 
work  should  be  performed  by  the  regular 
extension  agents  and  work  force  in  such 
counties.  It  does  not  feel  that  the 
building  up  of  a  separate  organization 
or  additional  staff  to  carry  on  this  ac- 
tivity is  advisable.  The  committee  has 
therefore  provided  $2  million  for  such 
regular  extensior  workers  as  may  be 
needed  in  counties  which  desire  to  set 
up  this  program, 

A  number  of  States  have  u.sed  the  sub- 
stantial increases  made  in  this  item  in 
recent  years  for  additional  personnel  at 
the  State  and  county  levels.  Many  of 
these  States  have  failed  to  maintain  the 
salaries  of  county  agents  at  a  level  com- 
parable with  agents  in  other  States.  In 
such  States,  the  funds  in  this  bill  should 
be  used  for  the  present  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  county  level  to  place  sal- 
aries at  a  level  comparable  with  other 
States.  Testimony  before  the  committee 
indicates  that  .salar>  increases  are 
needed  in  22  States  to  maintain  com- 
parable levels.  Further,  the  dispropor- 
tionately large  amount  which  has  been 
used  for  specialis's  at  the  State  level  in 
recent  years  would  indicate  that  further 
increases  for  that  purpose  are  not  war- 
ranted at  this  time. 

In  discussing  economic  conditions  in 
agriculture  with  the  Director  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  during  the  hearings  this 
year,  the  lack  of  interest  by  young  f)eo- 
ple  in  farming  af.  a  means  of  livelihood 
was  considered.  It  is  significant  to  note 
the  gradual  decline  in  agricultural  stu- 
dents. Department  figures  found  on 
page  527,  part  1.  1961  hearings,  show- 
that  only  31.722  out  of  411.437  under- 
graduate students  in  the  Nation  were 
enrolled  in  agricultural  courses  in  1959. 

For  retirement  costs  for  extension 
agents,  the  bill  includes  $5,875,000  for 
fiscal  year  1961,  an  increase  of  $200,625 
over  1960  funds  and  a  decrease  of  $86,000 
in  the  budget  e.'^timate.  The  additional 
funds  allowed  will  be  required  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  of  retirement  costs  for 
the  increased  furids  allowed  for  county 
extension  workers. 

The  committee  recommends  S2,490,- 
000  for  penalty  mail  costs  of  State  ex- 
tension directors  and  county  extension 
agents  during  196  l,  as  authorized  by  law. 


This  is  approximately  the  same  amount 
as  was  provided  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  pro- 
vides for  leadership,  counsel  and  assis- 
tance to  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
As  of  November  30,  1959.  there  were  238 
employees  in  this  organization,  231  of 
whom  were  stationed  in  Washington. 

An  appropriation  of  52.2,55.000  is  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1961.  This  amount 
provides  an  increase-of  $12,460  over  1960 
for  employee  health  benefit  costs.  It  is 
a  reduction  of  $137,660  in  the  budget 
estimates. 

FARMER    COOPERATIVE    SERVIC* 

The  Service  carries  on  its  work  through 
three  program  division.s — Marketing, 
Purchasing,  and  Management  Services. 
On  November  30.  1959.  the  Service  had 
110  employees,  all  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  sum  of  $620,000  is  recommended 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  includes 
an  increase  of  $4,200  for  employee  health 
benefit  costs.  It  is  a  reduction  of  $24,650 
in  the  budget  estimate, 

SOIL    CONSERVATION    SERVICE 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  soil 
conservation  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided for  30  new  districts  which  have 
come  into  existence.  It  is  expected  that 
an  additional  20  districts  will  be  organ- 
ized in  1961,  which  will  bring  the  total 
to  2.911  districts  by  June  30,  1961. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $83,132,000  for  the  coming 
year,  an  increase  of  $810,000  over  the 
1960  appropriation  and  an  increase  of 
$250,000  over  the  budget  estimate.  Of 
the  increase  ov6r  1960.  $600,000  is  re- 
quired to  cover  employee  health  benefit 
costs.  This  is  offset  by  a  transfer  of 
leasing  costs  of  $40,000  to  the  General 
Services  Administration.  The  balance 
of  the  increase.  $250,000.  is  provided  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  for  technical 
assistance,  particularly  for  the  20  new 
districts  expected  to  be  organized  next 
year. 

For  watershed  protection,  the  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  for  1961  of 
$32  million.  During  the  1960  fiscal  year, 
a  total  of  $32,276,964  is  available  for  this 
program,  including  an  appropriation  of 
$22,750,000  and  a  carryover  of  unused 
funds  from  fiscal  year  1959  of  $9,526,964. 
The  amount  of  $32  million  included  in 
this  bill,  therefore,  will  make  available 
approximately  the  same  amount  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  The  amount  is  s  fficient 
to  restore  the  planning  funds  available 
in  1960  and  to  finance  a  total  of  42 
planning  parties  during  the  next  year. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  in- 
dicates that  more  than  1,200  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  have  re- 
quested help  in  developing  watershed 
plans.  It  further  shows  that  assistance 
has  been  authorized  for  about  500  of 
these,  that  .«:ome  200  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  that  construction  has 
started  on  about  half  of  these.  In  view 
of  the  large  number  of  applications  still 
awaiting  plans,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  approved  projects  awaiting 
construction  funds,  the  committee  has 
increased  the  watershed  protection  funds 
above   the  amounts  requested.     In   the 


opinion  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  amount  of  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram in  all  areas  of  the  coimtry.  and 
the  urgent  need  for  increased  attention 
to  the  conservation  of  the  soil  and  water 
resources  of  this  country,  warrant  even 
larger  amounts  than  those  recommended 
in  the  bill. 

For  the  flood  prevention  work  in  the 
11  major  watersheds  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  the  committee 
has  included  an  appropriation  of  $18 
million,  the  same  as  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1960, 

Legislation  just  enacted  authorizes 
additional  works  of  improvement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  in  connection  with 
the  1 1  watershed  improvement  programs 
provided  for  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  It  also  authorizes  the  making 
of  loans  to  cover  the  local  share  of  both 
the  flood  prevention  and  non-flood  pre- 
vention features  of  these  11  watersheds. 
Therefore,  language  has  been  included 
to  make  the  flood  prevention  appropri- 
ation available  for  these  purposes. 

As  pointed  out  in  last  year's  report, 
the  work  under  this  program  has  lagged 
far  behind  that  envisioned  when  the 
program  was  initiated  in  1944,  It  now 
appears  that  this  flood  prevention  work, 
which  was  originally  estimated  to  take 
15  years  to  complete,  will  take  40  years 
or  more  to  complete  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress.  If  slowed  down  even  more, 
as  proposed  in  the  1961  budget,  this  time 
could  be  extended  another  10  years. 

Floods  in  the  United  States  cause 
damages  of  more  than  $1  billion  per 
year.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  about  56  percent  of  all 
these  damages  occur  in  upstream  water- 
sheds, primarily  to  agricultural  inter- 
ests. It  is  estimated  that  the  212  ap- 
proved Public  Law  566  projects  covering 
12.5  million  acres  will  reduce  average 
annual  flood  damages  of  $16  million  by 
78  percent.  In  the  11  authorized  flood 
prevention  watersheds  covering  30  mil- 
lion acres,  the  programs,  now  30  percent 
installed,  will  reduce  the  $40  million  an- 
nual flood  bill  by  more  than  three- 
fourths  when  completed. 

The  severe  April-June  1957  floods  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  caused 
$159  million  damages  in  upstream  water- 
sheds alone.  Small  watershed  programs 
completed  on  less  than  2  p>ercent  of  the 
area  prevented  los,ses  of  more  than  $2 
million.  If  all  upstream  watersheds  had 
been  treated.  70  percent  of  the  losses 
equal  to  $109  million  could  have  been 
prevented.  Even  though  56  percent  of 
total  flood  losses  occur  in  upstream 
watersheds.  Federal  appropriations  have 
provided  about  $63  for  flood  control  on 
main  streams  to  every  $1  for  upstream 
watershed  flood  prevention. 

For  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  the  bill  includes  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  This  will  permit  the  continuation 
of  the  program  at  the  1960  level  of 
operation. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  In  regard  to 
the  money  for  watershed  protection 
projects,  does  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi now  feel  that  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  bin  is  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  program  for  the  projects 
that  have  been  approved  already  or  are 
in  the  final  planning  stages? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  so:  all  things 
considered.  In  this  area.  franWy,  we 
could  probably  use.  if  we  had  the  per- 
sonnel, several  tm:es  the  amount  of 
money  in  this  bill.  But  we  have  tried 
to  be  practical.  We  restored  S7.25O.0O0 
to  bring  the  amount  of  money  up  to  this 
year's  level.  We  restored  the  money  that 
we  felt  was  necessary  to  carry  on  these 
projects,  those  that  are  completed  and 
ready  to  go.  We  restored  mwiey  for  the 
planning;  parties  so  ihat  they  could  pro- 
ceed with  plannuig.  Within  limitations 
that  we  thought  were  sound  and  sensible 
we  restored  as  fully  as  we  could  the 
moneys  we  thought  were  necessary.  And 
it  took  a  good  deal  of  money  to  bring 
them  up,  because  they  had  been  cut. 

An  appropriation  of  $242  million  is  in- 
cluded in  the  1961  bill  for  payments 
earned  under  the  profram  authorized  in 
the  19fJ0  Appropriation  Act  This 
amount,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $600.- 
000  below  the  budget  estimates.  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  adequate  to  meet  all  com- 
mitments under  the  1960  program.  The 
amount  recommended  is  the  minimum 
which  must  be  provided,  however,  since 
commitments  under  the  1960  program 
authorization  are  binding  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress. 

The  committee  also  has  restored  the 
anthorixation  for  the  1961  proeram  to 
the  $250  million  Irvel  This  is  the  fifth 
time  since  1952  that  the  budget  has  pro- 
posed to  redtice  the  size  of  this  procrram. 
In  every  year  but  one.  Congress  ha^  re- 
stored the  full  $250  million  level  of  oper- 
ations. Declining  farm  income  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  Nation  continue  this 
program  to  prevent  further  depletion  of 
the  Nation's  soil. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  prior  years. 
thLs  program  provides  the  primary  finan- 
cial support  for  the  entire  conservation 
effort  of  the  Department  The  program 
has  aboat  1^  million  participant-s  each 
year,  which  represents  25  percent  of  all 
farming  units  in  the  United  States. 
Further,  it  get^  conservation  work  done 
at  much  less  cost  to  the  Government 
than  other  programs  such  as  the  con- 
servation reserve  and  the  Great  Plains 
program  The  average  AGP  payment 
per  participant  is  less  than  $250  and  th^^ 
cost  per  acre  averages  about  60  cent.s, 
as  compared  with  payments  under  the 
Great  Plains  program  of  $4,000  per 
farmer  and  $2  per  acre 

The  budget  proposes  the  elimination  of 
the  proviso  in.«ferted  last  year  placing  re- 
strictions on  the  distribution  of  ACP 
funds  among  counties.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  this  lantruaee  is  desietned  to 
prevent  chanstes  in  fund  allocations  as  a 
means  of  forcing  the  elimination  of  prac- 
tices which  might  otherwise  be  included 
by  a  county  in  its  list  of  approved  prac- 
tices.    The  committee  has  retained  the 


laiiguage  for  1961.  It  is  of  the  opinion 
that  State  committees  can  make  changes 
frwn  19i>8  allocationa  on  a  reasonable 
be^is  by  exercising  their  authority  to 
reallocate  funds  among  counties  as  fund 
requirements  change. 

AGKCDLTUaAL    aCARKITlNC    SSaVICI 

An  appropriation  of  $43,153,000  i-s  rec- 
ommendt»d  for  1961,  including  $16,315,000 
for  marketing  research  arid  agricultural 
estimates  and  $26,838,000  for  marketing 
services.  The  amounts  proposed  are 
$11,100  i->ver  the  budget  e.stimate  and 
$1,635.90)   over   the    1960   appropriation. 

The  increar;  provided  for  the  market- 
ing research  and  agricultural  estimates 
appropnition  includes  $750,000  to  miti- 
ate  a  long-range  pro.;ram  to  improve 
crop  arKl  livestock  estimating  services: 
$50,000  to  provide  for  agricultural  esti- 
mating services  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska: 
aiid  $102,500  for  employee  health  benefit 
coets. 

The  increase  for  marketing  services 
provides  $50,000  for  more  effective  super- 
vision of  grain  inspection;  $40,000  to 
strengthen  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Eeed  Act;  $31,000  for  initiation  of  market 
nen^s  services  in  California  and  Louisi- 
aria;  $500,000  for  additional  poultry  in- 
spection; and  $207,600  for  employee 
health  benefits  These  are  offset  by  a 
reduction  of  $45,200  due  to  transfer  of 
leasing  costs  to  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

A  totfil  of  ?10,796.0O0  has  been  in- 
cluded for  poultry'  in.'TDection  during  the 
cttning  \F<yal  year  This  is  an  increase 
of  S500.f-00  over  funds  provided  for  1960 
to-be  us^-d  to  provide  in.«pection  at  poul- 
try product^  processing  plants  as  deemed 
by  the  Department  to  be  neces.<;arj'  to  the 
protecti(»n  of  public  health.  This  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  committee  in  order 
to  proviie  additional  protection  to  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation. 

Considerable  testimony  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  indicating  the 
need  for  additional  research  funds  for 
this  agency  to  expand  cotton  quality 
evaluation  research  at  Clemson,  S.C.  and 
Lubbock  Tex  .  and  to  undertake  addi- 
tional types  of  research  to  improve  cot- 
ton fibe;-,  to  develop  improved  instru- 
ments for  measuring  cotton  quality,  and 
to  learn  more  about  how  cotton  fiber 
pfTform.';  during  the  weaving  and  fini.«:h- 
inp   processes. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  provide 
additional  funds  ?.t  this  time  for  this 
purpose.  It  recogn:?es  the  importance 
of  this  problem,  however,  and  feels  that 
work  alcng  these  lines  should  be  under- 
taken durin?  the  next  year,  !»;  recom- 
mend?, therefore,  that  the  additional 
work  propa-^ed  at  Clem.son  and  Lubbock 
be  undertaken  by  the  redirection  of  funds 
from  present  research  on  costs  and  mar- 
gins of  marketing  cotton,  and  cottonseed 
eccnomi;:  .studies  and  evaluations.  It 
further  'ecommends  later  in  this  report 
thnt  basic  fiber  research,  instrument  de- 
velopme  it.  and  studies  of  weaving  and 
finishing  facilities  be  undertaken  on  a 
contract  basis  through  the  use  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  avail- 
able for  research  purpo<^es. 

For  p^iyments  to  States  and  posses- 
sicms,  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,195,- 
000  is  recommended  for  the  coming  fis- 


cal year.  This  is  the  same  amount  as 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1960.  Pay- 
ments under  this  appropriation  are 
made  on  a  matched  fund  basts  to  State 
and  territorial  marketmg  agencies  for 
programs  designed  to  get  into  practical 
use  improved  methods  and  practices  in 
the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

For  the  school  Iimch  program,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria 
tion  of  $110  million  for  fi.scal  year  1961 
This  is  the  full  budget  estimate  and  is 
the  same  amount  as  appropriated  for 
1960.  In  addition,  the  committee 
recommends  the  transfer  of  $45  million 
from  section  32  funds  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase meats  and  other  foods  needed 
to  provide  balanced  .school  lunches.  This 
will  provide  a  minimum  of  $15.5  million 
for  this  proi;ram  for  1961,  which  .should 
also  be  supplemented  by  other  transfers 
of  surplus  foods  from  sections  32  and 
416. 

This  program  provided  noonday  meals 
to  over  30  i)ercent  of  the  Nation's  39.- 
480.000  school  children  In  1959.  The 
program  served  an  average  of  over  10.7 
million  children  duiing  the  1959  school 
year,  with  a  peak  participation  of  over 
12  million  in  1  month. 

Total  fionds  spent  for  school  lunches 
and  the  special  milk  program  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  including  Federal. 
State,  and  local  contributions,  and  com- 
modities fuiTiished  from  Federal  souices, 
are  estimated  at  $1,077  billion.  This 
represents  a  sizable  maiket  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  is  an  important 
contribution  to  Uie  healUi  aiid  welfare 
of  the  Nation's  school  children. 

roRKiGN    Acmicri.-njRAL    simvir* 

The  budget  estimate  provides  a  total 
of  $7,176,300  for  this  activity  during  the 
coming  fi.scal  year.  Of  this  amount. 
$4,637,300  is  re<iuested  as  a  direct  ai->pro- 
priation  and  $2,539,000  is  requested  as 
a  transfer   from  .section   32  funds. 

The  com.mittee  rcTommends  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1I>€1  of  $6,940,000  nn  increa.'^e 
of  $928,700  over  1960  funds  and  a  de- 
crease of  $190,300  in  the  budeet  esti- 
mate. Of  this  amotmt,  $4,447,000  is  pro- 
vided by  direct  appropriation  and 
$2,493,000  Ls  provided  by  transfer  from 
section  32.  The  Increase  Includes  an 
additional  SSOO.OOO  to  cover  by  direct 
appropriation  for  the  first  time  certain 
attache  expenses  paid  in  prior  years 
from  foreign  currenr\'  allocations: 
$110,000  for  new  attache  posts  in  several 
Eastern  European  and  north  African 
countries:  and  $18,700  for  employee 
health  benefits. 

The  foreign  currency  appropriation, 
which  appears  in  the  1961  bill  for  the 
first  time,  provides  funds  for  the  pur- 
cha«;e  of  foreign  currencies  for  purposes 
for  market  development  under  .section 
104' a>  of  Public  Law  480  and  participa- 
tion in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibitions  under  .section  104'm)  of  that 
act.  Heretofore  funds  have  been  u.sed 
for  these  purpo.ses  from  Budget  Bureau 
allocations  rather  than  annual  congres- 
sional appropriations. 

An  appropriation  of  $14,621,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  fi.scal  year  1961,  an  in- 
crease   of   $8,777,622   over   funds   avail-  , 
able  for  1960.     As  explained  in  connec-  \ 
tion  with  a  similar  item  undar  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Research  Service,  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  use  of  these  foreign 
currencies  for  the  expansion  of  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, as  intended  by  Congress  when  Pub- 
lic Law  480  wa:i  adopted,  is  of  primary 
importance. 

These  appropriations  are  intended  to 
give  effect  to  the  legislative  pohcy  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  section  104' a i 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  which  directs  (1) 
that  there  be  set  aside  for  market  devel- 
opment purposes  from  sales  proceeds 
and  loan  repayments  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  equivelent  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  sales  made  under  title  I  after  Sep- 
tember 29.  195:);  and  <2>  that  special 
effort  be  made  in  entering  into  sale  and 
loan  agreements  to  provide  for  sufficient 
convertibility  to  obtain  the  currencies 
needed  for  use  in  countries  which  offer 
a  reasonable  potential  of  becoming  dol- 
lar markets  for  U.S.  agricultui-al  com- 
modities. 

The  countries  which  offer  the  best 
market  possibilities  are  frequently  those 
where  sales  are  made  for  dollars  rather 
than  for  foreign  currencies  under  Public 
Law  480.  Therefore,  foreign  currencies 
are  not  always  available  in  those  coun- 
tries where  most  needed.  Tlie  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  paragraph  are  not 
restricted  to  the  purchase  of  currencies 
in  those  countries  which  have  excess 
currencies  or  which  may  be  classified  by 
Uie  Bureau  of  :he  Budget  as  excess  to 
other  uses.  Su<h  funds  may  be  used  to 
purchase  the  currencies  of  the  countries 
where  market  potentials  exist  or  to  pur- 
chase currencies  which  are  convertible 
into  the  currencies  of  such  countries. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  foreign 
currencies  are  available  in  those  coun- 
tries which  mar;<et  potentials  and  where 
market  development  work  is  most  likely 
to  be  effective,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded language  ui  the  bill  to  set  aside 
currencies  for  this  purpose  as  provided 
by  the  amendment  to  section  104ta)  of 
Public  Law  480  adopted  last  year. 

COMMODITT    EXCHANGE    AUTHORmr 

The  bill  carr;es  an  appropriation  of 
$930,000  for  fiscal  year  1961.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $11,325  in  tlie  budget  esti- 
mate. The  increase  of  $20,500  includes 
$14,000  to  exi>and  investigations  of 
abu.ses  and  unliwful  market  practices, 
and  $6,500  for  employee  health  benefit 
costs. 

Recent  investigations  of  trading  on 
three  different  commodity'  exchanges 
have  revealed  rather  widespread  trade 
practice  violations  on  each  of  them. 
The  increase  proposed  will  permit  more 
frequent  investigations  of  these  markets 
and  more  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

COMMODITT    STABILIZATION    SERVICE 

For  acreage  allotments  and  maiketing 
quotas,  the  full  budget  estimate  of 
$40,135,000  is  provided  for  1961.  Tliis 
is  a  decrease  C'f  $400,000  below  funds 
provided  for  fiscal  year  19G0,  including 
$1,400,000  apprDpriated  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,   1960. 

In  addition  to  other  activities  of  this 
program,  the  funds  allowed  will  enable 
the  Department  to  check  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  upland  cotton  crop  during 


fiscal  year  1961  as  a  basis  for  issuance  of 
marketing  certificates,  as  required  by 
law. 

For  the  sugar  act  program,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  budget  esti- 
mates of  $74,500,000  for  1961.  an  in- 
crease of  $3  million  over  the  1960  appro- 
priation. This  increase  for  mandator^' 
payments  to  sugar  producers  is  ba.sed 
on  a  projected  increase  of  287  500  tons 
of  sugar  in  1960  over  1959  production. 

An  appropriation  of  $310  million  is 
provided  to  pay  off  obligations  incurred 
under  1960  and  prior  year  conservation 
reserve  programs.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $51,783,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
and  is  $25  million  below  funds  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1960. 

Justifications  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee indicate  that  a  balance  of  $30 
million  of  prior  year  appi-opriations  will 
be  available  in  1961  for  payments  to 
producers.  Tlie  1961  appropriation  has, 
therefore,  been  reduced  by  this  amount. 
Further,  funds  included  for  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service  operating  expen.ses 
at  the  national.  State,  and  county  levels 
appear  to  be  overstated  in  the  budget 
and  have  been  reduced  accordingly. 

In  a  report  released  last  December, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  stated  that  5.4  million  acres,  or 
23  percent  of  tlie  land  retired  under  the 
conservation  reserve  had  no  history  of 
crop  production  in  prior  years.  He 
further  stated  that,  based  on  a  national 
average  rental  rate  of  $10  per  acre,  the 
payments  on  such  land  have  amounted 
to  $54  million  annually,  or  about  $270 
million  over  the  5 -year  average  life  of 
the  contracts.  The  committee  is  grati- 
fied to  learn  that,  begirming  with  the 
1960  contracts,  greater  restrictions  have 
been  placed  pn  eligibility  requirements 
for  land  placed  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve. It  is  disappointed  and  shocked 
by  the  fact,  however,  that  such  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended 
without  real  reduction  in  production. 

In  view  of  tlie  findings  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  committee  contem- 
plates that  the  Department  will  review 
all  contracts  now  in  force  and  will  use 
every  means  available  to  recover  in  such 
cases.  Where  there  have  been  misrep- 
resentations as  to  prior  production  rec- 
ords, or  other  substantial  misrepresenta- 
tions, contracts  should  be  canceled  and 
money  erroneously  paid  should  be  re- 
covered. Where  contracts  represent  a 
bad  financial  arrangement  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, even  though  valid,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  work  out  a  cancella- 
tion arrangement  and  settlement  in  or- 
der to  avoid  further  expense  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. In  expectation  of  some  sav- 
ings from  such  an  effort,  the  committee 
has  reduced  the  1961  appropriation  an 
additional  $20  million. 

The  legislative  authorization  for  this 
program  expires  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  Therefore,  no  authorization 
is  included  in  the  bill  for  a  1961  conserva- 
tion reserve  program. 

FEDERAL    CKOP   INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

The  1961  bill  carries  an  appropriation 
for  this  program  of  $6,376,000,  which  is 
the  same  amount  as  was  provided  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  authority  is  provided  for 
the  Corporation  to  spend  $2,630,000  from 


its  premium  income  for  administrative 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1961.  This  pro\-ides 
an  increase  over  1960  of  $300,000.  Em- 
ployee health  benefit  costs  will  require 
$31,400  of  this  amount.  The  balance  is 
required  to  expand  this  program  to 
35.000  new  crops  and  15  new  counties  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  program  is  operating  in  865  coun- 
ties in  fiscal  year  1960  and  is  expected 
to  be  extended  to  880  coimties  in  1961. 
The  program  for  1961  contemplates 
425,000  crops  insured  as  compared  to 
390.000  in  1960.  During  the  U  years 
that  the  program  ha.';  been  operating  on 
a  limited  experimental  basis,  premiums 
have  exceeded  indemnities  by  about  $2 
million. 

RtR.^L  ELECTKIFIC.ATION  ADMINISTUATION 

The  1961  budget  proposed  authoriza- 
tions of  $110  million  for  electrification 
loans  and  $80  million  for  telephone  loans. 
No  contingency  fund  was  included.  The 
committee  recommends  the  full  budget 
estimate  for  ix)th  programs.  It  further 
recommends  a  contingency  fund  of  $50 
million  for  each  program. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Depailment 
will  begin  fiscal  year  1961  with  $235  mil- 
lion of  electrification  applications  on 
hand  and  will  receive  further  applica- 
tions during  1961  of  $217  million,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $452  million  for  consider- 
ation in  1961.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  $110  million  of  prior  year  loan 
funds  will  be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year 
1961.  This  carrj-over,  plus  the  $160 
million  recommended  in  this  bill — in- 
cluding the  contingency  fund — will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $270  million  to  meet  this 
need  in  1961.  A  total  of  $245  million  of 
electrification  loans  are  expected  to  be 
made  in  the  cuiTcnt  fiscal  year. 

For  the  telephone  program,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  applications  totaling  more 
than  S135  milUon  will  be  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1961  and 
that  additional  applications  of  $120  mil- 
lion will  be  received  during  the  year, 
making  total  applications  of  S255  mil- 
lion for  consideration  in  1961.  The 
amount  provider!  in  the  bill,  $130  mil- 
lion— including  the  contingency  author- 
ization— will  meet  about  half  of  this 
need.  Telephone  loans  will  total  $105 
million  in  fiscal  year  1960.  There  will 
be  no  carryover  of  1960  telephone  loan 
funds  into  1961  fiscal  yeai. 

Collections  on  electrification  loans  in 
1960  are  expected  to  be  $157  million. 
This  amount  should  be  even  larger  in 
fiscal  year  1961.  and  should  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  $160  million  authorized  for 
loans  in  the  bill  for  1961.  The  repay- 
ment record  of  this  program  is  still 
amazingly  good,  despite  low  farm  in- 
come. Delinquencies  of  more  than  30 
days  are  only  $400.000 — about  thirteen- 
thousandths  of  1  percent  of  loans  out- 
standing. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $9,632,000 
is  proposed  for  administrative  expenses 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  the 
same  amount  as  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1960. 

FARMERS    HOME   ADMINISTRATION 

For  tlie  lending  programs  of  this 
agency  for  fiscal  year  1961.  the  bill  in- 
cludes total  loan  authorizations  of  $227 
million.      This    authorization    includes 
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$26,900,000   for   fanii   ownership   loans,  transfers  for  administration  of  disaster  ce&sible  and  to  assist  scientists  and  re- 

$197,100,000   for  farm  operating  loans,  loans  wil".  exceed  $3  million  searchers  in  locating  material  needed, 

and  $3  million  for  soil  and  water  con-  While   ohe  total   loan  volume  of   this  Therefore,  the  committee  has  approved 

servation  loans.     The  amounts  recom-  agency  continues  to  increase  due  to  re-  the  increases  proposed  in  the  budget  for 

mended    for    ownership    and    operating  duced    farm    income,   there   are   still   a  1961 

loans  are  the  same  as  the  amounts  to  be  number  of  areas  where  there  are  few  commodity  credit  corporation 

loaned  in  fiscal  year  1960.  In  addition,  applications  and   little   or   no  need   for  The  sum  of  $1.226  500  000   is   recom- 

the  bill  includes  a   $40  million  contin-  FHA   fieM   offices.     The   admuustrative  mended   for   restoration  of   capital   im- 

gency  authorization.     Not  to  exceed  $5  funds  have  been  reduced,  therefore,  with  pairment  of  the  Corporation.     This  in- 

million  of   this  may   be  used  for  farm  the  request  that  the  Administrator  re-  eludes   $632   million    for    realized    losse.s 

ownership    loans    and    the    balance    is  examine   his   field   operations   so  as   to  through  June  30.  1959.  and  $594,500,000 

available   for   the   farm   opei-ating   loan  reduce  or  eliminate  offices  wherever  pos-  for  losses  incurred  through  December  31. 

program.  sible.  1959.    This  is  a  reduction  of  $98,500,000 

Evidence  before  the  committee  indi-  omzK  or  the  general  counsel  in  the  1961  budget  e.stimate 
Gates   that   credit   for  agricultural   pur-  -j,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  353  OOO  is  recommended  A  breakdown  of  the  reaazed  losses  for 
poses   is    vei-y    tight    and    that   interest  ^^^,  ^^^^^j  ^,^^^,  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^     rj,^^^  the  fiscal  year  1959.  for  which  $575  mil- 
rates  are  increasing  rapidly.     In  many  jnorease  c'f  $195  975  above  the  1960  ap-  lio"  ^'a*  Provided  in  the  Second  Supple- 
areas  of  the  country,  commercial  credit  pr<jpnaticn  is  provided  to  meet  the  em-  mental    Appropriation    Act      1960,    and 
is  no  longer  available  to  farmers.     It  is  pi^^ypg     health     benefit     costs     of     this  $632  million,  as  included  in  this  bill,  is  as 
reported    that    some    production   credit  orgamzat:on    and    to    handle    the    in-  follows: 
associations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin-  ^^.^^^^^   workload    related    to    the   legal  f^"  millions  | 
istrationarechargingupto8and9per-  ^.^^.^    ^^    ^^^    various    marketmg    and  Price  support  proj^ram: 

cent  for  agricultural  credit^and  he  gen-  ..^^^^^^^^.y  activities  of  the  Department.         ^wlc  commodities —  -           *^2 

eral    average   appears   to   be   between   6  Mandatory  nonbaslc  commodities —       198 

and  7  percent  office  or  the  secretary                             oiher  nonbaslc  commodities 4« 

These  factors  have  forced  many  farm-  The   committee  recommends   the   full         Strategic  materials -6 

ers  to  turn  to  the  Fanners  Home  Admin-  budget    estimate    of    $2,899,500    for    the  ^^»„,  „h.-.  ,nno^rt,                         ^ 

istratinn  which  was  establi'^hed  to  oro-  cooiing    year.      This   is   an    increase   of                lotai.  price  supports-- -      ouo 

Wdecr°^u'u;trmersThoha?'n?ome,  ».3,500   over   .960,  all   o'   wh.h   ,s  re-  ?„°Sr"'i»L'rjt'?rS,d--«i;;      '" 

source  of  credit.     It  is  to  meet  this  in-  Qulred  to  meet  employee  health  benefit             jj^^^, 196 

creasing   need   that   the  committee  has  co$ts  in  fiscal  year  1961                                         special- mUk  program- 75 

restored  the  1960  level  for  loans  and  has  office  of  iNFORMAnoN                                                                                     

provided  the  contingency  authorization  ^^e  bill  for  fiscal  year  1961  mcludes               Total,  realized  losses---. 1.207 

mentioned  above     The  committee  feels  ^       recommended       appropriation       of  Data    furn!sh<xl    bv    the    Department 

it  essential  that  this  organization  be  m  a  $1,478. 000    for   the    work   of   this   office,  shows  that  $620  million— about  half— of 

position    to    assist    in    the    adjustment  -phis  is  an  increase  of  $46,335  above  1960  this   realized    loss   is   for   price  support 

many  farmers  are  having  to  make  due  funds,    which    includes    $6,335    for    em-  transactions.     The     balance     represents 

to   depressed   conditions  in  asncultuie  pioyee  health  benefit  costs  and  $40,000  payments  to   nonfarm   people  for  stor- 

The  committee  note's  that  the  full  $20  j^,  ^leet  the  increased  demands  on  this  age  transportation,  administration,  and 

million   contingency   provided   for    1960  ofa^p   jq,.   information   services,   includ-  interest, 

has  been  used  and  more  is  needed,       ^  mg   first,  policy  clearance  and  review  of  on  March   16.   1960.   the  Department 

Of  the  original  authorization  of  $450  processed   publications:   second,   region-  proposed  a  lower  rate  schedule  for  stor- 

million  provided  in  Public  Law  1020  ap-  alieed    radio    tape    service:     and    third,  mg      price-support      grain.       Estimates 

proved  Augu.n  7.  1956.  for  farm  housing  cataloging  and  distributing  agricultural  placed  in  the  record    page  666,  part  3. 

loans   an  unused  balance  of  $297  million  photographs  iggi  hearings  indicate  that  an  estimated 

is  expected  to  be  available  in  fiscal  year  Considerable    interest    has    been    ex-  $98  500  000  can  be  saved  if  this  reduction 

1961     The  Department  estimates  that  It  pressed    by    Members   of    Congress    and  is  put  into  effect      With  the  expei'tation 

will  use  only  $25  million  of  this  amount  others     in     the     1959     yearbook     called  that  the  Corporation  will  reduce  storage 

in  the  coming  year     The  balance  of  the  •ppod."  m  view  of  its  appeal  to  city  con-  charges  as  propo.sed  and  otherwi.se  im- 

authorization  will  be  available,  however,  sumers    as    well    as   agricultural   people,  prove  storage  practices  dunnt;  the  com- 

if  needed  to  meet  unanticpated  demands  The  demand  has  become  so  large  that  a  ing  year,  the  committee  has  reduced  this 

for  farm  housing  loans  reprint    appears   necessary       It   is   esti-  item  by  the  estimated  saving  of  $98. 500.- 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  mated  that  it  will  cost  $180,000  for  a  full  ooO 
committee  that  this  organization  has  es-  reprint  or  $90,000  for  half  an  edition.  The  basic  charter  of  the  Commodity 
tahli.shed  two  sets  of  standards  for  hou.s-  The  sum  of  $213,000  is  included  in  the  credit  Corporation  contains  authority 
mg  loans-one  set  for  counties  which  bill  for  pimtin.-  of  an  agricultural  year-  for  research  on  commodities  with  which 
are  participating  in  the  rural  develop-  book  The  committee  recommends  that  it  deals  One  of  the  purposes  of  such 
ment  program,  and  another  set  (or  the  half  an  edition  of  -Food-  be  reprinted  research  is  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the 
other  rural  counties  of  the  Nation,  and  that  the  number  of  copies  of  the  losses  on  commodities  in  CCC  mvento- 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  committee  iggi  yearbook  on  seeds  be  reduced  to  ries.  Information  furnished  the  corn- 
feel  that  citizens  of  other  than  rural  permit  publishing  and  release  within  the  mittee  shows  that  CCC  funds  are  now 
development  counties  should  have  the  remaining  funds  available  for  yearbook  being  used  for  research  on  grain.  In 
same  opportunities  and  directs  the  De-  purposes.  1959.  5146.575  was  used  for  this  purpose 
partment  to  chan^^e  its  practices  and  ubrarv  ^„^  ^^  ^^  estimated  that  $142,100  wiU  be 
procedures  to  that  end  ^he  sum  of  $895,000  is  proposed  for  spent  in  fiscal  year  1960 
nnP'f^  committee  has  approved  $30^500^-  iggi  by  the  committee  This  is  an  in-  The  committee  believes  that  the  Cor- 
000  for  the  admini.strative  casts  of  ths  ^rea  e  of  $63,100  over  1960.  which  in-  poration  should  contmue  this  type  of  re- 
toi!  "^  il  rJn  .nnrn  nr!f  f.H  L  •  thp  '^^^'^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  employee  health  benefit  search,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
^J.^'f  ';:^  .nH  ^Qfi-^  ?  i.«  th«n  hp  ^^^^'^  ^"^  ^^^"^  ^"'^  '^'  P'-ocossing  gift  major  commodities  It  also  feels  that 
V!^:^]^"!^^  ?n  .'Hrf.?,in  rn  ?hi,  «n  ^^"^  cxchange  material  and  making  it  contracts  to  meet  .specific  problems  are 
oud.get  estima  e  In  addition  to  this  ap-  available  for  use.  .b)  unproving  biblio-  much  more  .sound  than  an  overall  m- 
propriation  this  organization  will  also  graphic  senice.  and  ic  providing  for  crease  of  permanent  employees  for  this 
have  $1  million  available  m  1961  from  additional  purchases  of  publications.  type  of  work.  It  believes  however,  that 
the  farm  tenant  mortgage  insurance  En  order  to  meet  the  research  needs  of  such  research  activities  should  be  han- 
funds  for  administrative  expenses,  the  various  divisions  and  agencies  of  the  died  so  as  not  to  incur  unusuallv  exces- 
Also  funds  for  administrative  expenses  Department  adequately,  some  additional  stve  costs  or  endanger  the  market  for 
are  available  from  the  disaster  loan  staff  is  required  to  make  books  and  pub-  existing  business  concerns  for  any  indus- 
revolving    fund    as    needed.      In    1960,  lications  in  the  librai-y  more  readily  ac-  trial  products  involved. 


1960 
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Appropriations  totaling  $1,443,634,000 
are  recommended}  to  reimburse  CCC  for 
the  cost  of  these  various  .special  pro- 
grams through  June  30,  1960.  The 
amount  recommended  is  an  increase  of 


$175,536,500  over  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1960.  A  fur- 
ther breakdown  of  costs  for  fiscal  years 
1959  and  1960  and  funds  recommended 
for  1961  is  as  follows: 


officers  of  the  Corporation  to  protect  Its  as- 
sets and  thereby  the  taxpayer,  that  these 
actions  do  not  constitute  "effective  and  effi- 
cient" conduct  of  the  Corporations  busi- 
ness. 


Proj«.«t 


Int^matlon;J  'Wht'at  AfTpmipnt 

KmeoK'ncy  fRniln*"  iriliff  to  tT\pn<f\y  peo|>l» 

Sikli'.s  iif  .-jurplus  aprii-ultiiriil  ct)iiiiiio<iiti«  <or  foreign  ourrentdas... 

Orain  for  migratory  wa»'rfowl  fw<l      

Transfer  of  bwtarod  materials  to  8up|>lefnental  stockpile 

Advuiict-^i  to  AgricuJtti  til   Uusuarcb  Service  for  animal  disease 

prsdkwtJon  «rtlvllli«    . 

Adviu)Oii.s  to  AKricuJturil  Markt'llikg  Serrkx  (ur  clMsinK  cotton 

jMid  Kruduig  loliicoo     

t'noblipjtpd  l^lano> 


"     IMO 
(1958  costs) 


$TO.  800,000 
118,270.000 

i,oaa,5i.v(Kjo 

w.soe 

82.  ZSi),  336 

19, 390. 100 

1,510,870 


Totul  appru|>riil,M<o  or  esliioiilc. 


1.336.75<,811 


1960 
(19S9  costs) 


$47,  *M,  779 

«f.  «il,678 

9(il>,  016,000 

17,3(j3 

129,000,000 

1.036,192 

60K.926 
2!>,  412,  562 


1,206,097.800 


As  has  been  pointed  out  previously, 
these  activities  are  carried  on  outside  of 
the  regular  functions  of  the  Corporation. 
Its  funds  and  facilities  are  used  merely 
as  a  convenient  means  of  financing  these 
programs.  They  are  not  related  in  any 
way  to  the  price  support  program  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  bill  for  19(1  includes  an  author- 
ization of  $44,726  000  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $2,326  000  over  he  1960  limitation  and 
is  $3,702,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  sum  proposed  includes  an  addi- 
tional $326  000  for  employee  health  bene- 
fit costs  and  $2  million  to  provide  a  con- 
tingency reserve  to  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  unforeseeable  increases  in 
workload  during  the  next  year. 

The  heavy  workload  volume  of  the  new 
cotton  program  which  was  begun  in  1960 
is  expected  to  continue  in  1961.  Acquisi- 
tions of  grain  in  1961  are  estimated  to 
be  heavier  than  in  1960  due  to  a  384  mil- 
lion bushel  increase  in  takeovers  from 
the  1959  com  crop:  wheat  loans,  acquisi- 
tions and  disposals  in  1961  are  also  ex- 
pected to  exceed  those  in  1960. 

Since  price  support  is  mandatory  for 
many  commodities,  and  the  volume  of 
loans  and  purchases  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, the  provision  of  a  contingency 
reserve  as  mentioned  above  appears  nec- 
essary. 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINLSTRATJON 

The  bill  includes  an  administrative  ex- 
pexise  limitation  of  $2,480,000  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  which  is  the  amount  included 
in  the  budget  estimates.  The  mcrease 
of  $170,000  over  the  1960  limitation  is 
required  to  cover  the  full  year  cost  of  the 
transfer  of  37  employees  from  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  payroU  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  payroll  author- 
ized by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1959. 
These  are  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit 
AdminLstration  who  have  been  paid  by 
the  Federal  land  banks  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  No  increase  in  cost  or 
number  of  employees  is  involved. 

The  bill  al.so  includes  language  which 
authorizes  expenditures  neces.sary  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  Federal  FaiTn  Mortgage 
Corporatioii  and  the  sale  of  its  mineral 


Does  the  gentleman  indicate  that  the 

inference   to   be   drawn   from   this  lan- 

1^.1  giiage  is  that   Government  warehouses 

cS™*  should  be  used  first  before  private  ware- 

hou,ses  are  u.sed'' 

$32,572,000  ^'^-   WRITTEN.     Let   me   put   it  this 

J07;o»4,'ooo  way:   If  the  Corporation  owns  a  ware- 

**^^'^  house  and  can  keep  its  grain  in  its  own 

422,950,000  warehouse.  certainly  we  do  not  thmk  it 
should   keep   its  own   space   empty  and 

pay  somebody  to  store  the  gram.    At  the 

moment  I  do  not  see  that  in  the  report, 

jjumilllllll  but  it  is  in  the  report. 

1, 443,614,000  Mr.  YATES.     Stated  specifically? 
Mr.  WHIl^TEN.     Yes, 

..            ,„     ^                   .            ,   ,  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio      Mr.  Chairman, 

reservations.     All    Goveimment    capital  v^.m  the  .enileman  vield' 

has  been  repaid.  ^^  WRITTEN      I  vield 

Mr.  YATES      Mr.  Chairman^  will  the  ^^:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^      j  ^..^  with  a 

gemieman  yieW  for  a  QuesUon?  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^           ^^ 

Mr.  WRITTEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  ^j  ^^^  ^^  with  respect  to  storage  costs. 

°^^°^-  Was  this  report  made  before  the  Com- 

Mr.  YATES.     Tlie  committee's  report  modify  Credit  Corporation,  or  whoever 

on   page    11   touching   on   storage  costs  ^  ^.^5   ^^^^de  the  cut  in  stoi-aeo  cost  to 

raises  a  question  m  my  mind,  and  that  eimunate  the  bi-  profiteers  and  help  the 

IS   this.     Can   the   gentleman   pive   any  jn^ip  elevator  operators  in  some  States? 

reason  why  a  limitation  should  not  be  j^j.      WRITTEN      This     report     was 

placed  in  this  appropriation  bill  which  ^-ritten  sub.sequent  to  the  Department's 

would  require  funds  that  are  expended  oricinal  pronouncement.     The  course  of 

to  be  used  first  for  Government  storaee  events  was  that  our  committee  had  an 

of  surplus  commodities  rather  than  per-  investigation  made.     We  took  it  up  with 

mitting  It  to  go  to  private  warehouses?  ^^e  Department  on  February  3,  and  on 

Mr.   WRITTEN.     It  would   be  pretty  March    16    they  made    their   announce- 
hard    to    reach    what    you    are    talking  ment. 

about  mechanically.  This  is  a  corpora-  -j^'^^.  called  me  and  asked  if  we  would 
tion  that  under  the  basic  law  has  full  .support  them  m  bringing  the  co;;t  down, 
authority  to  operate  as  a  corporation,  j  ^aid  that  I  would  for  mv.self  but  I 
to  sell  and  to  buy.  A  hm:  tat  ion  on  the  ^^^i^  ^ot  .«:peak  for  the  committee.  Be- 
use  of  administrative  funds  probably  foj-e  in  the  report  we  call  on  them  to 
could  be  worked  out,  but  the  Depart-  (.^t  p^sts.  We  give  them  considerable 
ment,  after  our  hearings  and  after  we  latitude  We  also  mentioned  farmer- 
discussed  our  investigators'  report,  on  owned  storage.  The  farmer  has  to  take 
March  16  announced  it  was  cutting  the  j-.is  storage  the  first  year.  Re  has  to 
rates  back.  ^ake   that  loss.     So  we  wrote  our  lan- 

We  approached   it   that   way   because  guage  in  the  report  as  support  for  the 

there  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  different  announcement. 

.situations  and  different  kinds  of  things.  j^j.    BROWN   of   Ohio.     We   have   m 

We   felt   we   were   not   in  a   pasition   to  q^^^  '  ^^^^^    elevators.     We    produce    a 

write  out  the  details  of  a  specific  con-  .j-ade  and  type  of  wheat  that  is  not  m 

tract  in  a  specific  area.  oversupplv.  but  it  is  used  for  the  making 

Then  we  implemented  that  by  failing  of  fiour  and  the  grain  goes  m  and  out 

to  restore  $98.5  million  which  they  had  of  these  elevators  rather  rapidly.     I  am 

justified  for  carrying  storage  at  the  pres-  advised   that  the   average  profit   of  the 

ent  rate.    I  do  think  under  the  present  elevator  operators  m  Ohio  is  only  be- 

circumstances  that  is  sufficient.  tween  4  and  5  percent      There  has  been 

In   our  report  we   further   told   them  no  profiuennc:.     I   am  also  advised,   as 

that  under  the  law,   which  states  that  late  as  this  morning,  that  the  cost  sup- 

they  shall  carry  on  an  effective  and  ef-  port   cut  of  19   percent  on  all   elevator 

ficient   operation,    we   feel    they   should  .storage  rates  will  just  simply  close  a  lot 

keep  Government  warehouses  filled  first  of  the  small  warehouses — and  we  have 

m  order  to  carry  that  out.    I  would  say  no  large  terminal  warehouses  m  Ohio— 

that  we  have  gone  far  enough  for  the  the  small  elevators,  and  tiie  farmers  wUl 

moment.     If  they  do  not  carry  this  out,  have  no  place  to  take  their  grain. 

I  would  certainly   be  glad  to  cooperate  Mr     WRITTEN      Mav   I   say    to   the 

With  the  gentleman  next  year  to  sec  that  pentleman,  we  do  not  take  credit  for  nor 

It  IS  done  ^q    -^q    underwrite     the    Department's 

Mr,   YATES.     I  am  glad  the   gentle-  method  of  handling  this.    For  instance, 

man  made  that  last  point,  about  using  ^e  see  some  sense  in  a  uniform  grain 

Government  warehou.ses  first,     I  did  not  storage    rate    for    umform    warehouses. 

.see  that  in  the  report.     The  language  of  Personally.  I  cannot  see  that  you  ought 

the  report  on  page  12  states:  to  pay  the  same  rate  to  a  fellow  who  can 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  liquidate  the  total  cost  of  his  warehoiLse 

committee,  in  Tiew  of  the  obUgation  of  the  in  16  months  as  one  or  two  of  them  have 
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done  as  to  an  established  warehouse 
that  gives  you  full  protection. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  point 
out  the  things  we  think  have  been  poor 
business.  We  point  out  the  law  which 
says  this  must  be  carried  on  in  an  ef- 
ficient manner.  That  means  pulling  the 
costs  down  but  giving  them  latitude  as 
to  how  to  do  it.  This  straight  across- 
the-board  cut,  to  my  mind,  is  not  the  way 
they  should  have  handled  it.  But  the 
fact  I  differ  with  them  is  not  surprising. 
because  I  have  differed  with  chem  many 
times  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yi'.  Id  my.self  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

GREEN    ACRES    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  first  to  .say 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  personally  to  work 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  gentleman 
such  as  Mr.  Whitten.  of  Mississippi,  and 
to  be  associatfd  with  a  man  like  Walt 
HoRAN.  of  Washington  By  the  way. 
Jamie  and  I  have  been  on  this  particular 
subcommittee  for  17  years.  We  are  al- 
most making  a  career  out  of  it.  We  have 
had  the  company  of  Mr  Horan  there  for 
about  15  years  and  Mr.  Marshall,  an- 
other very  fine  gentleman  from  my  own 
State,  has  been  around  for  some  12  years. 
Our  able  colleague  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Natcher,  has  been  with  us  on  the  com- 
mittee for  about  6  years  and  we  have 
two  comparatively  new  members,  our 
colleagues  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  !Mi-.  SantangeloI  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel  i.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  these  gentlemen, 
I  have  always  found  them  eminently  fair, 
and  I  want  to  preface  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  by  expressing  my  senti- 
ments toward  my  fine  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee. 

3EPLORABLE  CONDITIONS  OF  OUR  FARM  ECONOMY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  our  farm  economy  di-scussed  so 
eloquently  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi ;Mr  Whitten  i,  who  is  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations,  and  the  contents  of  our 
committee  report,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying bill,  should  be  sufficient 
cau.':e  for  the  most  serious  concern  on  the 
part  of  every  Member  nf  Congress. 

Words  alone,  written  or  spoken,  cannot 
fully  and  properly  describe  the  plight  of 
several  millions  of  farm  people  who  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  have  seen  prices  go 
steadily  up  on  the  thines  they  buy  and 
as  equally  steadily  down  on  the  things 
they  sell.  Sleight-of-hand  juggling  of 
farm  income  figures  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  our  farm  economy  is  in  diflR- 
cult  straits  and  that  the  time  for  con- 
structive and  remedial  action  is  long 
overdue 

In  the  last  10  years  our  gross  national 
product  has  risen  from  $382  billion  to 
$480  billion;  national  income  has  gone 
up  from  $217  billion  to  about  $400  bil- 
lion; labor  income  alone  has  climbed 
from  $175  billion  to  about  $280  biUion: 
hourly  earnings  in  all  manufacturing 
jobs  have  gone  up  from  $1.46  in  1950  to 
$2.28  today;  and  in  virtually  every  .seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  with  the  exception 
of  agriculture,  we  have  .seen  similar  rises 


and  aside  from  a  few  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  the  whole  Nation  has 
prospered. 

But  look  at  agriculture.  Net  farm  in- 
come stood  at  S13.8  billion  in  1949  and 
tha  latest  report  shows  net  farm  income 
has  dropped  below  Sll  billion.  If  there 
waf  ever  a  famine  in  a  land  of  economic 
plenty,  such  a  famine  exists  today  among 
the  farm  people  of  our  Nation. 

We  expend  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  for  various  farm  programs,  many 
of  which  are  actually  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  consumers,  but  the  one  big 
iterli  which  relates  itself  directly  to  farm 
income  is  the  appropriation  to  restore 
thai  capital  impairment  of  the  Commod- 
ity'Credit  Corporation. 

"the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
the!  banker  for  our  price  support  opera- 
tioijis.  For  ready  understanding  of  the 
puitposes  of  agricultural  price  supiwrts 
I  ruight  describe  them  as  the  equivalent 
for  farm  people  of  minimum  wage  laws, 
unemployment  insurance,  labor  manage- 
metit  agreements,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
protection  of  labor  income.  Unorganized 
and  without  the  potent  weapon  of  the 
right  to  strike,  farm  people  must  of 
necessity  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  measure  of  assistance  in  their 
etTorts  to  obtam  a  fair  and  equitable  re- 
turn for  their  labor,  investment,  and 
management  ability.  This  we  call 
panty. 

In  the  bill  before  us  there  is  an  item 
in  the  amount  of  $1,325  million  to  re- 
store the  capital  impairment  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  this  rep- 
resents the  losses  sustained  in  our  price 
support  operations  during  the  last  fiscal 
yeaj-  Last  year  we  appropriated  Sl,- 
435.400.000  for  this  purpose,  the  year  be- 
fore SI. 760,400, 000;  and  the  year  before 
that  .$1,239,800,000 

In  the  last  5  years  we  have  sustained 
a  total  loss  of  $6,689,900,000  in  our  price 
support  operations,  and  in  those  same  5 
yeaii  s  net  farm  income  has  dropped  a  full 
half  billion  dollars.  Although  it  should 
be  obvious  to  evei-yone  that  our  programs 
of  price  supports  are  not  doing  the  job. 
I  shudder  to  think  where  our  farm  econ- 
omy would  be  today  if  we  had  not  pro- 
vided at  least  tiiis  mea.'^ure  of  protection. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  a 
great  agricultural  district,  and  as  a  man 
coivscious  of  the  fiscal  implications  of  the 
bill  we  bring  before  you,  I  must  report 
that  the  rise  in  costs  to  the  public  in 
recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  decline  in  farm  income. 
We  cannot  forever  expect  farm  people 
or  taxpayers  generally  to  sup{X)rt  such 
an  inadequate  and  costly  program. 

Our  subcommittee  has  been  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the.se  negative  developments. 
Each  year  we  have  conducted  extensive 
heaa-ine:.s — this  is  my  own  17th  year  on 
the  subcommittee — and  this  year  you 
will  note  that  our  hearings  total  more 
than  2.500  pages  in  length.  In  all  mod- 
esty I  believe  I  can  honestly  say  that  the 
seven  members  of  our  subcommittee 
kno(w  more  about  the  detailed  operations 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  our  farm  programs  than  any 
other  group  in  Congress. 


I  believe  our  subcommittee  has  taken 
every  conceivable  action  available  to  us 
in  our  effoi'ts  to  cut  the  costs  of  these 
programs  and  make  them  more  worth- 
while to  the  farm  people  in  whose  inter- 
ests they  were  first  authorized.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  we  have  exhausted 
oui-  capabilities  and  the  frustrating  ex- 
perience of  spending  good  money  after 
bad  compels  me  today  to  bring  this  whole 
problem  before  the  Congress  in  the  hope 
that  something  constructive  might  come 
of  the  effort , 

COMPREHENSIVE    NEW    FARM    BILL 

On  May  2  of  this  year  I  introduced  a 
comprehensive  new  farm  bill — H  R. 
12000 — together  with  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  jENsrN).  His  identical  bill  is 
H  R.  12001.  This  i)ill  was  not  casually 
conceived  nor  w£|s  it  lightly  offered 
Speaking  for  myself,  its  provisions  were 
based  upon  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress,  especially  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations, together  with  virtually  a  life- 
time of  experience  as  a  fanner,  and  as  a 
faitn  manager. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  di.scussion  of 
our  proposal,  let  us  first  take  a  good  look 
at  the  problem  we  seek  to  solve. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  the  development  of  a  solution 
to  the  farm  problem  should  have  the 
highest  priority.  Reluctantly  but  of 
necessity  I  must  report  to  the  Congress 
that  we  now  have  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  accounts  about  $9  billion 
worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities. In  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  co.st 
about  $600  million  to  store  and  handle 
that  vast  storehouse  of  agricultural 
products.  Added  to  this  will  be  the 
losses  through  deterioration,  market 
losses,  shrinkage,  and  other  factors  lead- 
ing inevitably  to  a  loss  to  the  Public 
Treasury  of  probably  another  SI  billion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  found 
from  experience  that  we  cannot  even 
give  away  this  multi-billion-dollar  hoard 
of  agricultural  commodities.  In  the  bill 
before  us  you  will  find  another  item  of 
$1,468,742,000  to  reimburse  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Coiporation  for  various  special 
activities  such  as  Public  Ltiw  480,  the 
International  Wheat  Af;reement,  and 
famine  relief  to  friendly  countries.  Tre- 
mendous quantities  of  American  food 
have  moved  through  church  and  other 
charitable  organizations  from  Govern- 
ment warehouses  into  empty  stomachs 
around  the  world:  additional  amounts 
of  staggering  tonnage  have  been  ,sold  for 
local  currencies  which  are  near  worth- 
less to  us;  and  we  have  thrown  wide  the 
door  of  our  food  storehouse  to  nrody 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
it  costs  money  to  even  give  these  stocks 
away  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tax- 
payer this  $9  billion  stockpile  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  most  costly  burden 

Fi'om  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  we 
purport  to  help,  this  stockpile  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  is  a  two-edged  sword 
striking  at  the  heart  of  his  pocketbook. 
In  the  first  place,  the  level  of  farm  com- 
modity prices  at  a  present  average  of 
only  80  percent  of  parity  together  with 
the  farmer's  proportionate  share  of  the 
total    tax    burden    leaves    the    average 
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farmer  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder.  In  the  second  place,  the  tre- 
mendous accumulation  of  farm  com- 
modities in  the  inventory  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  hangs  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  eliminates  completely  any 
hope  for  a  rise  in  market  prices  for  farm 
products. 

The  proposal  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen  I  and  I  have  laid  before  the 
Congress  is  designed  to  meet  effectively 
and  promptly  both  of  these  basic  prob- 
lems of  accumulated  surpluses  and  de- 
pressed farm  commodity  prices.  More- 
over, we  seek  to  accomplish  these  prime 
objectives  at  little  or  no  additional  cost 
to  American  taxpayers. 

The  green  acres  program  we  propose 
contains  numerous  provisions  previously 
advanced  by  other  able  and  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress.  The  pay- 
ment-in-kind  features,  for  example,  may 
be  found  in  many  bills  now  pending  be- 
fore the  legislative  committees.  My  co- 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Jensen  I .  along  with  his  colleague,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr,  HoevenI, 
some  time  ago  introduced  payment-in- 
kind  bills  for  corn.  The  distingui.shed 
chairman  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whitten  J.  and 
my  very  able  farm  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall! 
recently  introduced  bills  to  authorize 
a  payment-in-kind  program  covering  all 
feed  grains  and  wheat. 

After  studying  many  of  these  con- 
structive proposals  and  gaining  from 
them  a  number  of  worthwhile  ideas,  Mr. 
Jensen  and  I  felt  that  something  addi- 
tional was  needed  to  accomplish  a  bal- 
ance between  production  and  market 
demands  and  the  green  acres  feature 
was  conceived  for  this  purpose. 

Having  crystallized  our  own  thinking 
on  the  general  outlines  of  a  farm 
measure,  we  took  the  idea  directly  to 
the  farmers  who  would  be  affected  for 
their  counsel  before  introducing  a  bill 
and  the  farmers  themselves  gave  us  the 
answers  to  several  questions  for  which 
we  had  been  unable  to  find  the  answers. 

I  personally  discussed  the  green  acres 
proposal  with  more  than  400  farmers, 
ASC  committeemen,  county  agents,  con- 
servationists, livestock  men,  and  others 
representing  a  cross  section  of  Midwest 
agriculture.  As  a  result  of  these  discus- 
sions, the  initial  idea  was  considerably 
modified  and  several  very  valuable  im- 
provements were  made.  For  example, 
we  were  concerned  about  the  collateral 
effects  our  proposal  might  have  upon 
the  livestock  industry  and  I  found  the 
answer  in  a  suggestion  made  by  an  ASC 
county  committeeman  at  the  last  meet- 
ing held  on  the  subject. 

The  Andersen-Jensen  green  acres  pro- 
gram is  in  a  major  sen.se  the  result  of 
the  combined  thinking  of  a  cross  section 
of  farm  people  and  the  leaders  of  re- 
sponsible farm  organizations,  and  I  want 
at  this  time  to  acknowledge  their  help 
and  express  my  personal  appreciation 
for  their  contributions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  describe  briefly 
the  various  sections  of  our  bill. 


Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
nationwide  referendum  to  permit 
farmers  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  want  this  program 
to  go  into  operation.  Since  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States  who  pro- 
duced wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  and  flax-seed 
would  be  immediately  affected,  all  of 
those  producers  who  produced  one  or 
more  of  these  commodities  in  at  least 
3  of  the  last  5  years  would  be  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  referendum.  If  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favored  the  program  pre- 
sented to  them,  it  would  be  in  effect  the 
following  crop  year  and  thereafter  un- 
less the  Congress  authorized  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  conducted  an- 
other referendum  on  this  or  a  modified 
program. 

I  will  discuss  the  other  sections  of  the 
bill  upon  the  assumption  that  the  entire 
program  would  be  approved  in  the  ref- 
erendum. If  farmers  voted  to  the  con- 
trary, the  entire  measure  would  be 
inoperative. 

GREEN    ACRES    PROVISION 

Section  3  covers  the  "green  acres'  pro- 
vision and  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  en- 
tire proposal.  Beginning  with  the  1961 
crop,  all  producers  of  the  commodities 
enumerated  earlier  would  be  required 
to  put  at  least  20  percent  of  their  total 
cropland  under  green  cover.  Farmers 
would  receive  no  direct  compensation  for 
so  doing,  and  they  would  be  free  to  do 
anything  they  wanted  to  with  these 
green  acres  other  than  the  production 
of  nonconserving  crops.  They  could 
graze  it,  cut  hay  off  of  it,  put  it  into 
wildlife  cover,  and  so  forth.  The  prin- 
cipal stipulation  would  be  that  it  must  be 
under  green  cover  and  not  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nonconserving  crops. 

The  20  percent  figure  in  our  bill  is 
not  a  precise  figure  which  we  have  de- 
termined to  be  the  exact  minimum  crop- 
land needed  in  green  acres  on  each  farm 
to  do  the  job.  It  is,  however,  the  best 
possible  estimate  we  can  make  as  to  a 
percentage  reasonably  expected  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  we  seek  of  balanc- 
ing the  production  of  these  commodities 
against  consumer  needs  and  market  op- 
portunities. 

Because  this  is  such  an  important 
feature  of  the  bill,  you  may  be  interested 
in  the  basis  for  the  20  percent  provi- 
sion and  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  im- 
portance. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  producing  too  much. 
They  were  called  upon  to  increase  pro- 
duction during  the  war  years,  and  farm 
programs  in  effect  in  recent  years  have 
provided  no  alternative.  We  now  have 
in  Government  ownership  $9  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
it  is  costing  us  about  $600  million  a  year 
for  storage  and  handling.  We  are  sim- 
ply producing  too  much  and  all  previous 
efforts  to  achieve  the  desired  balance 
have  failed. 

The  best  advice  we  can  obtain  to- 
gether with  our  own  study  of  oflBcial 
statistics  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  nationwide  about  32.6  million 
too  many  acres  currently  producing 
wheat,    rye,    com,    oats,    barley,    grain 


sorghums,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed.  This 
is  a  composite  figure  which  takes  into 
account  an  estimated  deficit,  for  ex- 
ample, of  about  3.6  million  acres  of  oats 
and  0.9  million  acres  of  flax  last  year. 

Assuming  the  accuracy  of  this  figure, 
and  we  believe  it  is  reasonably  accurate, 
the  next  step  was  to  devise  a  sure  means 
of  taking  this  much  land  out  of  pro- 
duction at  no  cost  to  the  taxpaying 
public. 

Nationwide  we  have  about  430  million 
acres  of  cropland  now  in  production. 
About  136  million  acres  of  this  cropland 
is  in  hay  and  pasture,  or  29  6  percent 
of  the  total.  However,  this  percentage 
of  total  cropland  in  hay  and  pasture 
ranges  from  a  statewide  average  of  13.1 
percent  in  Kansas,  to  85.8  percent  in 
Vermont.  North  Dakota  averages  15.6 
percent  of  its  total  cropland  in  hay  and 
pasture:  Washington,  18.9  percent; 
Georgia,  20.2  percent;  Montana,  20.8 
percent:  Illinois.  21  percent:  Colorado, 
21  percent:  North  Carolina.  22  percent; 
South  Carolina,  23  percent;  Delaware, 
23.1  percent:  Texas.  24.3  percent;  and 
Minnesota,  24.3  percent. 

Within  the  States  the  percentage  of 
cropland  in  hay  and  pasture  also  varies 
widely.  I  have  listed  the  States  in  as- 
cending order  up  to  and  including 
Minnesota  because  I  have  more  details 
about  my  own  State.  In  my  district,  for 
example,  I  have  two  big-producing  coun- 
ties which  have  an  average  of  7  and  9 
percent  of  their  cropland  now  in  hay 
and  pasture.  Obviously,  the  range  with- 
in these  counties  is  from  zero  to  a  few 
dairies  with  substantial  acreage  of  hay 
and  pasture. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we 
calculated  this  as  best  we  could  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  20  percent  was 
about  as  reliable  a  figure  as  could  be 
determined  without  intensive  study  of 
the  latest  census  data  when  it  becomes 
available.  Experts  in  the  field  gave  us 
estimates  that  ranged  from  a  low  of 
about  15  percent  to  a  high  of  about  25 
percent  and  from  this  we  conclude  that 
our  20-percent  figure  is  fairly  accurate. 
In  addition,  we  anticipate  that  hearings 
on  the  bill  would  develop  information 
which  would  either  confirm  this  figure  or 
lead  to  a  more  precise  percentage  for  the 
green  acres  program 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  the 
establishment  of  this  minimum  figure  of 
20  percent  of  the  cropland  on  ever^'  farm 
would  probably  rai.se  the  national  aver- 
age about  8  percent  which  would  take 
out  of  crop  production  about  34  million 
additional  acres.  If  so.  and  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  a  good  farmer  would  often 
select  his  poorer  land  for  the  purpose, 
we  believe  we  would  be  within  striking 
distance  of  balanced  production. 

MUST    BE     ABSOLUTELY     ENFORCIBLE 

One  further  point  on  this  section. 
Everyone  we  discussed  this  with  advised 
us  that  it  must  be  absolutely  enfor- 
cible.  To  make  it  effective  we  have  put 
some  real  teeth  into  it  by  providing 
a  penalty  of  50  p>ercent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction on  any  fai-m  not  in  compliance 
with  the  green  acres  provision.  This 
F>enalty  would  be  in  the  amount  of  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  violator  s  total  pro- 
duction the  year  of  his  noncompliance 
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and  we  believe  there  will  be  Uttle  or  no 
none  ompliance. 

Section  4  prondes  a  vital  incentive 
insofar  as  farmers  and  our  rural  econ- 
omy are  concerned.  Under  this  section 
pnce  supports  on  all  the  commodities 
listed  would  be  set  at  80  percent  of  parity 
the  arst  2  years,  at  85  percent  the  next 
2  years,  and  at  90  percent  of  parity 
thereafter.  If  our  calculations  are  ac- 
curate, and  we  believe  they  are.  the  mar- 
ket will  rl.'-e  steadily  in  the  next  few 
years  and  the  level  of  price  supporU 
wlU  follow  it  up.  In  this  section  we  pro- 
pose in  5  years  to  restore  the  general 
level  of  farm  commodity  prices  to  the 
level  from  which  they  have  fallen 
steadily  in  the  last  10  years.  The  step- 
by -step  increase  will  avoid  sharp  dis- 
ruptions in  our  whole  aericultural  econ- 
omy and  we  believe  it  is  entirely  prac- 
tical to  move  back  up  in  this  manner. 

PATMKNT-IN-KIND 

Section  5  contains  the  provisions  for 
the  liquidation  of  present  surpluses;  the 
maintenajice  of  an  adequate  supplj'  for 
the  protection  of  consumers,  world  mar- 
kets, and  food -for -peace  programs;  and 
the  balanciRfe'  of  farm  production  in  the 
future.  The  payment-m-kind  program 
is  to  be  entirely  optional  with  the  pro- 
ducer, but  we  have  purposely  set  the 
rate  at  80  percent  of  average,  normal 
yields  to  make  it  attractive  to  producers. 
In  addition,  we  have  set  a  maximum  of 
50  percent  of  any  farm  which  may  be 
temporarily  retired  from  production  in 
the  interests  of  farm  families  and  the 
local  economies.  I  have  never  wanted  to 
see  whole  farms  retired  from  production 
for  any  reason  and  we  propose  to  pre- 
vent that  in  this  program. 

As  one  of  the  original  coauthors  of 
the  conservation  reserve  program,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  retirement  of 
whole  farms  via  this  program. 

As  is  provided  in  most  of  the  other 
pa.vment-in-kind  propo.sals.  our  bill 
calls  for  a  complete  retirement  of  the 
acreage  for  which  80  percent  of  normal 
yield  certificates  are  issued.  These  cer- 
tificates will  be  valued  as  of  the  time 
of  issue  and  will  be  completely  negoti- 
able. They  can  be  u.sed  as  collateral  for 
credit.  They  can  be  surrendered  m  ex- 
change for  CCC  stocks.  They  may  also 
be  sold  to  a  neighbor  or  a  local  elevator 
for  cash.  When  finally  surrendered, 
these  certificates  would  be  exchanged 
for  surplus  stocks  o'vned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  tliese  stocks  would  not 
be  eligible  for  price  supports.  The  retired 
land  may  either  be  put  under  protective 
cover  with  ACP  assistance,  left  black  if 
that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  from  a  con- 
servation standpoint,  or  put  under  wild- 
life cover.  However,  no  harvest  of  crops 
or  hay  would  be  permitted  except  in 
emergencies  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture. 

Ttiere  is  also  another  payment-in- 
kind  feature  In  this  section  relative  to 
the  "ereen  acres""  r^-'ired  from  grain 
production  under  section  3. 

To  protect  the  livestock  economy 
ntjain.'t  a  flood  of  cheap  hay,  we  au- 
thorise an  optional  25  percent  of  normal 
yield  payment-ln-klnd  for  the  complete 
retirement  of  this  land.    This  has  been 


set  at  Uiis  particular  rate  so  the  farmer 
who  has  livestock  and  needs  the  hay 
can  uti.!iae  his  green  acres"  and  the 
farmer  who  does  not  need  the  hay  or 
pasture  can  completely  retire  that  land 
in  return  for  the  25  percent  of  normal 
yield  payment-in-kind.  We  also  have 
reaeon  to  believe  that  once  the  present 
s\irpluses  have  been  liquidated  this  fea- 
ture alone  might  well  serve  to  maintain 
the  balance  in  production  we  seek  under 
the  terms  of  our  bill.  If  so.  the  .otal 
cost  would  be  very  low  becaase  of  the 
relatively  low  payment  rate  of  25  per- 
cent. 

In  tliis  section  we  also  afford  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  the  gram  trade  and 
storage  industry  by  directing  that  com- 
modities redeemed  with  payment-in- 
kind  certificates  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  be  from  CCC  stocks 
in  bin  s-tes  or  other  Government  facili- 
ties before  withdrawing  from  commer- 
cial warehouse  facilities.  In  addition. 
I  would  like  to  report  that  our  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee  held 
several  meetings  in  the  Midwest  on  the 
storage  question  and  we  were  told  by 
respon.sible  country  elevator  operators 
that  thev  very  much  preferred  the  move- 
ment of  free  grain  to  the  storaee  of 
CCC  .stocks  as  the  trade  in  free  grain 
is  more  profitable  to  them. 

From  our  inquiries  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  elevators  will  f^nd 
the  inc:-eased  supply  of  grain  in  trade 
channels  more  to  their  liking  than  long- 
term  storage  of  Government  stocks. 

This  .'ection  includes  the  usual  penalty 
for  violations  equal  to  forfeiture  of  all 
payments  and  an  additional  penalty 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
otherwise  due. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  acreage 
diverted  either  into  green  acres  or  by 
payment  in  kind  shall  be  in  addition  to 
an?  ac-eage  already  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.  In  other  words,  if  part  of 
a  farm  is  now  in  the  conservation  re- 
.serve  the  balance  of  the  farm  would  be 
conside-ed  as  an  entity  for  the  purpo-ses 
of  this  legislation  and  the  green  acres 
would  have  to  come  out  of  the  remain- 
ing cropland  in  production. 

Section  7  assures  producers  eligibility 
for  ACP  cost -share  payments  on  their 
entire  larms.  including  the  green  acres 
and  land  diverted  under  payment  in 
kind. 

Secticn  8  provides  that  the  proposed 
program  shall  be  administered  by  the 
farmer -elected  committees  which  are 
already  in  existence. 

Section  9  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agricult'Ji-e  to  transmit  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  in  order  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  green  acres  program  may  be 
constantly  reviewed.  In  addition,  it 
provides  that  any  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  cropland  required  under  the 
green  acres  provision  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  then  submitted 
to  producers  In  another  nationwide 
referendum.  However,  if  we  have  been 
reasonably  accurate  in  the  determina- 
tion of  this  percentage,  it  is  taiLikely 
that  .such  action  would  be  necessary  at 
any  time  In  the  near  future. 

Section  10  guarantees  to  cotton,  pea- 
nut; rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat  producers 


that  no  terms  of  this  measure  shall  m 
any  way  affect  their  present  programs 
^f  acreage  allotments,  marketing 
quotas,  or  price  supports  except  for  the 
80  percent  of  parity  price  support  floor 
under  wheat. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  not  under- 
take to  offer  legislation  affecting  tliese 
commodities  as  I  know  there  are  better 
authorities  in  Uie  Congress  rtpresentmg 
these  particular  producers  However,  I 
do  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  Uiat 
the  green  acres  program  would  be  of 
considerable  economic  value  to  tlie 
producers  of  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  from  the  standpoint  of  higher 
pnce  supports  for  the  grains  tliey  pro- 
duce on  their  farms. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    CHARTS 

That.  Mr  Chairman,  i.s  a  section-by- 
•section  .summary  of  the  bill  I  would 
now  like  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention 
to  tlie  four  charts  we  have  prepared 
which  illustjate  the  prospective  impact 
of  this  proposal  up<:>n  the  production 
and  income  of  a  representative  320-acre 
midwestem  grain  farm  The.se  charts 
may  be  readily  adjusted  to  various  crops 
as  well  as  larger  or  smaller  farnw.  The 
320-acre  fami  is  simply  illustrative  of 
the  program. 

The  first  chart  shows  that  farm  in 
virtually  all-out  production  m  1960  under 
the  present  program.  You  will  note  that 
we  have  estimated  25  acres  for  buildmes, 
lots,  roads,  wastelands,  and  .so  forth, 
and,  to  be  conservative,  have  shown  35 
acres  already  in  alfalfa  On  the  balance 
we  show  160  acres  of  corn,  producing 
9,600  bu.shels,  worth  about  $1  per  bushel 
this  year;  59  acres  of  .soybeans,  produc- 
ing 1.500  bushels,  worth  about  $1.73  per 
bushel;  and  50  acres  of  barley,  produc- 
ing 1,500  bushels,  worth  about  70  cents 
a  bushel.  In  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  chart  we  show  an  approximation 
of  the  surplus  produced  on  that  faim, 
and  these  figures  aie  based  on  the  actual 
percentage  of  each  commodity  now  in 
surplus  production.  On  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  chart  we  show  the  total  gross 
income  in  the  amount  of  $13,800  for  this 
all-cut  production. 

The  second  chart  shows  that  same 
fai'm  in  1961  under  the  "green  acres' 
program  with  80  percent  of  parity  price 
supports.  Since  this  is  primarily  a 
grain-producing  farm,  we  a-^sume,  as  an 
illustration,  that  the  farmer  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  program.  Fir-st,  he  will 
have  to  put  a  total  of  59  acres  into  the 
green  acres  proi,'ram.  For  this  he  may 
elect  to  receive  the  25  percent  of  normal 
yield  payment  in  kind  for  wildlife  cover, 
or  885  bushels  of  CCC  corn.  Then  he 
will  be  eligible  to  retire  an  additional 
88.5  acres  cc-mplttely,  for  which  he  will 
receive  a  payment-in-kind  certificate 
worth  4.228  bushels  of  corn.  On  his  re- 
maining acres  we  assume  he  will  plant 
100  acres  of  corn,  yielding  6.000  bushels, 
with  a  price  support  of  alx)Ut  $1  30,  27  5 
acres  of  soybeans,  yielding  825  bu-shels, 
with  price  supports  at  about  $2.25  per 
bushel;  and  20  acres  of  barley,  yielding 
600  bushels,  with  price  supports  at  about 
96  cents  a  bushel.  At  present  rates  of 
consumption,  this  farm  would  not  be 
producing  enough  to  meet  current  mar- 
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ket  demands,  ard  we  would  begin  to  eat 
Into  the  surplus  stocks  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  put  lie  cost.  Prom  the  in- 
come standpoint,  you  will  note  that  the 
total  gross  incone  on  that  farm  would 
rise  to  about  i.15,856 — an  increase  of 
$2,000  above  the  previous  year  with 
reduced  costs  ol  production. 

In  addition,  may  I  point  out  in  all  of 
these  charts  that  the  payments  in  kind 
made  available  to  producers  would  in 
every  instance  fussure  that  much  mini- 
mum cash  income  regardless  of  weather 
or  crop  conditio  as.  Since  these  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  in  the  early  spring, 
this  cash  income  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  w  hole  rural  economy  and  will  help 
insure  against  local  economic  disasters 
as  a  result  of  crop  failures. 

Now,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  third 
chart,  you  will  find  that  farm  produc- 
ing the  same  crops  as  shown  on  the 
second  chart,  bit  this  will  be  in  1963, 
when  pnce  supports  go  up  to  85  percent 
of  parity  and  the  total  gross  income  goes 
up  to  $17,139— mother  $1,300  with  no 
increase  in  costs  of  production. 

Then,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  final 
chart  Ulustratin?  the  situation  in  1965 
you  will  find  that  we  have  liquidated  the 
surpluses  and  that  farm  is  back  into  full 
production  with  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  and  a  total  gross  income 
of  about  $20,766.  Since  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  comparable  with  those 
shown  in  the  first  chart  for  1960  under 
the  present  program,  you  can  readily 
see  that  the  gross  income  on  this  farm 
will  have  risen  a  total  of  about  $7,000  or 
more  than  50  percent  with  no  additional 
costs  to  the  producer  or  the  taxpayers. 
With  the  surpluses  liquidated  and  supply 
in  balance  the  operator  of  this  farm  will 
contribute  to  the  total  output  approxi- 
mately his  proportionate  share  of  the 
market  need  and  the  90  percent  of  parity 
price  supports  will  function  as  an  orderly 
marketing;  device  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Although  farmers  are  at  all  times  to 
farm  as  they  p'lease  under  the  "green 
acres"  program  It  should  be  noted  that 
after  the  surpluses  have  been  liquidated 
there  will  not  even  be  a  payment-in-kind 
program  for  those  commodities  which 
are  not  currently  in  surplus  The  green 
acres  provision  will  remain  permanently 
in  effect,  except  for  national  emergen- 
cies, to  help  maintain  the  overall  balance 
of  production  w;th  the  payments  in  kind 
operating  to  adjust  temporary  imbal- 
ances between  commodities 

C06T    LnTI.E    OR    NOTHING 

May  I  also  emohasize  the  fact  that  the 
entire  program  proposed  in  our  bill  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  little  or  nothing  more 
than  the  costs  of  administration  and  the 
release  of  surplus  CCC  stocks  which  are 
worthless  for  all  practical  purE>oses  and 
are  actually  costing  us  about  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  to  stoi  e.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  calculate  the  savings  that  would  be 
accomplished  under  the  terms  of  our  bill 
but  I  can  assure  our  colleagues  from  my 
years  of  experience  on  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  lEiubcommittee  that  the 
■savings  In  total  costs  would  be  enormous, 
not  to  mention  the  nationwide  benefits 


that  would  accrue  from  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  farm  economy. 

Since  the  green  acres  bill  was  intro- 
duced last  week,  we  have  had  a  most 
gratifying  response  from  other  Members 
of  Congress,  six)kesmen  for  farm  organi- 
zations, and  the  public  as  a  whole. 
However,  .some  questions  have  been 
raised  relative  to  our  contention  that  the 
program  will  cost  the  taxpayers  little  or 
nothing  other  than  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration and  I  would  like  to  discuss  that 
briefly. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  beheve  the 
costs  of  administration  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased  over  the  level  of  re- 
cent years  because  we  will,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  program,  actually 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  som.e 
past  admini.'itrative  costs. 

For  example,  the  costs  of  care  and  cus- 
tody of  commodities  in  the  bin  sites 
throughout  rural  America  will  be  rapidly 
eliminated  by  the  distribution  of  these 
stocks  as  payment-in-kind. 

As  indicated  on  page  754.  part  3,  of 
our  hearings,  the  current  annual  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  for  handlint:  of  surplus 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and 
rye  were  as  follows:  $717  million  for 
transportation,  $105  million  for  receiving 
and  loading  out,  $415  million  for  12 
months"  storage,  and  $192  million  for  in- 
terest at  a  rate  of  4  percent  on  our  total 
investment  in  these  commodities.  In 
other  words,  in  addition  to  the  initial  in- 
vestment of  $3 ''2  billion  in  these  five 
commodities,  we  are  faced  with  an  annu- 
al cost  of  another  $1.4  billion  bringing 
our  total  investment  in  those  commodi- 
ties to  better  than  $5  billion  With  the 
green  acres  program  in  full  operation 
there  should  be  virtually  no  surplus  pro- 
duction and.  if  this  were  the  case,  we 
could  save  the  $5  billion  otherwise  in- 
vested in  the  acquisition,  storage,  and 
handling  of  these  five  commodities 

Now,  a  word  about  the  liberal  payment- 
in-kind  proposal  in  our  bill.  We  have 
purposely  made  it  liberal  and  would  be 
willing  to  set  It  at  a  full  100  percent  of 
averatre  normal  yield  except  for  the  fact 
that  we  want  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
grain  on  the  market  by  that  additional 
20  percent.  We  believe  the  80-percent 
figure  will  be  a  strong  incentive  for  par- 
ticipation, and  that  is  what  we  want. 

StmPI,US    DISPOSAL    PROGRAMS 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  $9  billion  worth 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  the  Government  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  worthless.  Before 
anyone  criticizes  our  prop>osal  to  release 
these  stocks  to  farmers  via  the  80  percent 
of  normal  yield  payment-in-kind  route, 
let  me  remind  them  that  agricultural 
commodities  are  not  the  only  surpluses 
owned  by  our  Government. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment disposed  of  more  than  $6  billion 
worth  of  surplus  stocks  other  than  agri- 
cultural commodities.  We  sold  $2  1  bil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  for  a  cash  price  of 
$99  6  million.  In  addition,  we  sold  as 
scrap  for  $66  million  another  quantity 
of  surplus  property  which  had  an  original 
cost  of  about  $4  billion.     On  top  of  that. 


we  gave  away  by  donations  to  health, 
educational,  and  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions some  $229.5  million  worth  of  sur- 
plus property.  In  other  words,  in  the 
disposal  of  other  surplus  property  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  we  have  real- 
ized less  than  3  cents  for  each  dollar 
initially  invested  and  that  is  little  short 
of  actually  Sivmg  it  away. 

In  the  Cc.se  of  American  agriculture,  we 
propose  the  exchange  of  surplus  farm 
commodities — already  bought  and  paid 
for— in  return  for  a  reduction  in  produc- 
tion in  the  interests  of  our  total  economy. 

If  the  Congress  is  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  farm  people,  we  offer 
a  practical  and  workable  program  in  our 
green  acres  proposal. 

If  the  Congress  is  constructively  inter- 
ested in  restoring  the  rural  market  for 
commodities  manufactured  and  proc- 
e.s.sed  throughout  the  Nation,  we  suggest 
this  means  of  raising  the  level  of  farm 
income. 

If  the  Congress  shares  our  concern  re- 
garding the  rising  costs  of  acquiring, 
storing,  and  d'sposing  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  we  offer  a  means  of 
virtually  climinatir.g  that  costly  opera- 
tion. 

If  the  Congress  recognizes  the  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  necessary  reserves 
for  the  protection  of  consumers,  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  and  deserving  people 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  sta- 
bility of  our  whole  agricultural  economy, 
we  present  this  proposal  for  balanced 
production. 

If  the  Congress  shares  our  desire  to 
solve  this  costly  problem  of  surplus  pro- 
duction which  depletes  our  soil  and  de- 
moralizes our  economy,  then  we  ask  that 
consideration  be  given  at  this  session  to 
the  Andersen-Jensen  green  acres  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  May  3,  1960.  said: 

r  still  believe  that  America's  farmers  pre- 
fer, as  certainly  I  do.  the  development  of 
legislation  which  will  promote  propress  for 
them  toward  economic  equality  and  permit 
them  the  maximum  freedom. 

We  respectfully  refer  the  attention  of 
the  administration  to  our  proposal  which 
we  believe  will  restore  our  farm  economy 
to  its  proper  level  and  will  do  so  within 
the  confines  of  the  President's  language 
T  have  just  quoted 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  my  pood  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  American  farm- 
er has  no  better  friend  than  H.  Carl 
Andersen  of  Minnesota.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  with 
this  subcommittee  for  6  years:  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  witnessed  the  in- 
terest of  my  friend  Cari.  Andeksen  in  all 
matters  concerning  agriculture. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
the  fine  statement  he  has  made  and  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  this  is  a  sound  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks: and  I  may  say  to  him  that  con- 
servationists  have   already   approached 
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the  gentleman  from  Iowa  illx.  Jcmsem) 
and  myielf,  and  they  have  told  us  they 
were  dellght«d  with  thla  approach  to  the 
farm  problem.  It  Is  very  definitely  a 
conservation  program.  That  Is  my  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ANDERSJEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  my  chainnan. 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
membership  that  In  all  the  years  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  our 
friend.  H.  Carl  Andirsin,  no  one  has 
worked  more  unceasingly  for  the  Inter- 
est of  American  agriculture  and  the 
American  farmer 

Carl  Ansersen  knows  farm  problems 
first-hand.  He  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  here,  and  in  the  dealings 
with  agriculture  hia  interests  have  been 
sincere  and  never  ix>litical.  I  wish  to 
say  to  him  that  his  biD  which  he  has 
so  ably  discussed,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  very  great  improvement  over  the 
laws  we  now  have. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  comment 
without  including,  also,  our  friend  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  'Mr.  Jensen',  the 
joint  author  of  this  b:ll.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  tx)th  these  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  served  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Carl  Andersen,  and  it  has 
been  said  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence which  of  us  happened  to  be  presid- 
ing oflBcer  of  the  subcommittee.  We  have 
worked  through  and  through,  and  by 
paving  attention  here  to  these  two  gen- 
tlemen because  they  have  sponsored 
this  bill.  I  do  not  mean  to  overlook  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  my  side:  PnEn  Marshall,  Bill 
Natcher.  and  F^ed  Santangklo  for  they 
are  sincere  member.s  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  agriculture  and  who  give 
some  thought  to  the  economy  of  the  tax- 
payers as  well;  nor  do  I  want  to  overlook 
my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  other 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
Walt  Hor.an.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Bob  Michel.  They.  too.  have 
this  Nation's  interest  at,  heart.  I  want  to 
say  that  this  appropriation  bill  we  have 
before  us  today  reflects  the  composite 
views  of  this  group  trying  its  best  to  meet 
the  problems  as  we  see  them. 

I  coneratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Mmnesota  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  having  made  this  very  straightfor- 
ward statement,  in  callmg  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  to  the  need  in  this 
area  and  the  fine  work  in  the  preparation 
of  their  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  remarks  of  my 
chairman.  May  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
due  to  the  effort.s  of  Mr.  Written,  repre- 
senting the  mmority.  who  joined  me 
when  I  became  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and.  we,  together  with  Mr.  Hope, 
of  Kansas,  put  into  effect  the  pilot  wa- 
tershed program  without  departmental 
or  budget  approval.  Tliis  has  now  be- 
come the  small  watershed  protection 
program.  We  commenced  in  this  very 
subcommittee  the  small  watershed  pro- 
tection pilot  program.  My  chairman  had 
the  original  nub  of  ti:e  idea  and  that  is 


Uie  way  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Jensen  I  and  I  have  developed  this  par* 
Ucula.r  bill. 

We  are  selling  on  all  Ute  good  Ideas. 
We  have  stayed  back  on  pvupoHe,  we  have 
waited  to  see  what  other  gentlemen  pro- 
duced and  we  are  irylnu  to  bring  to- 
flethei  In  one  package  the  NUHKcstlunx 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  MinneHota 
I  Mr.  Marshall  i,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  iMr.  HoKviN  \  and  others.  We 
have  taken  a  number  of  go(xl  ideas  from 
o'her  luthois  and  built  tliem  around  the 
rrandiitory  20  percent  that  each  and 
every  farmer  in  the  Nation  must  con- 
tribute as  his  share  toward  a  profitable 
agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  'M  the  gentleman  from  Wa-shing- 
ton. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  want  to  pouit  out  to 
tlie  committee  that  tiiere  ls  a  cr>ing 
need  for  some  approach  to  a  solution  of 
our  f£.rm  problem  that  we  have  before 
us  today.  As  oui-  chairman  of  the  sub- 
comm.ttee  pointed  out  in  his  remarks 
we  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  $481  million 
for  storage  alone  in  this  particular  bill. 
It  is  estimated  we  will  pay  out  $612 
million  ntxt  year  for  storage  alone,  none 
of  whicli  helps  the  farmer  very  much, 
aiid  It  IS  estimated  next  year's  expenses 
in  the  storage  field  will  be  in  excess  of 
$700  inHiion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  .Minnesota  for  at  least  coming  out 
with  v.hat  I  thmk  is  an  idea  that  ought 
to  be  studied  fully  I  may  say  to  my 
other  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
Wheat  and  a  domestic  parity  tliat  I  am 
attracted  to  tiie  outiuie  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram that  is  outlined  m  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mtnne.sota.  Will 
not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  tlial 
we  must  approach  this  entire  problem 
of  small  grains  as  one?  We  cannot  do 
iu  piecemeal.     We  have  found  that  out. 

Mr.  HORAN  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
conflict  m  commodities  and  that  does 
get  in  the  way. 

Mr.  ANDKRSEN  of  iVLnne^ta.  Tiiat 
U  conect.  I  might  say  for  the  bfcn'>flt  of 
the  wheat  producers  and  the  wheat  men 
in  this  Congress  that  every  attempt  is 
made  to  help  them.  For  example,  in  this 
bill  we  do  not  say  that  a  man  once  he  has 
a  ne^vtiable  certificate  in  the  Com  Belt 
cannot  pull  out  wheat  stocks  if  he  wants 
\r,  for  feed,  but  it  will  br>  on  a  relative 
price  ba,«;i.s,  not  bu.«;hel  per  bushel  I 
mii-'ht  al-so  say  that  the  15-acre  wheat 
producers  are  not  goinp  to  bother  about 
producing  15  acres  under  thi.s  bill  In- 
stiead  they  are  going  to  retire  it  for  pay- 
ment n  kind  by  taking  out  30  percent  of 
their  land,  and  they  will  pull  back  other 
cOmm(Xhty  ."Stocks.  It  is  going  to  help 
every  normal  wheat  farmer  in  America 
to  eliminate  the  600.000  15-acre  farmers 
on  a  purely  voluntary  ba.si.s  It  is  going 
to  benefit  everyone  concerned 

The  gentleman  from  Washineton  has 
pointed  out  that  this  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  facing  us  today,  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  Here  it  is  the 
niiddle  of  May  and  not  a  worthwhile 
thing  has  been  done  for  agriculture.  We 
are  trying  by  pushing   this  to  at  least 


liulit  a  f\i°u  and  Kcl  some  action  so  that 
back  my  way  we  will  not  have  the  du- 
con.iolate  sort  of  economy  wc  have  today 
and  doapondent  farmers. 

Why,  tiiat  miserable  bill  t>aMird  here 
2  years  aito  happt*ned  to  deal  with  corn. 
A  lot  of  you  gentlemen  here  voted  for  it. 
N:r  C'\N\  )N.  Mr.  Brown  of  MIsaoum.  hiuI 
I  and  Uii!  late  Mr.  Chrl/itopher  got  up 
and  fouiiht  It.  We  said:  'Why  reduce 
the  price  of  corn  down  to  a  disa.strotis 
level  find  foice  the  farmer  to  ^o  out  and 
produce  cum  from  fence  row  to  fence 
row  to  m*KC  a  living?  '  Now,  the  only 
friend  I  know  of  in  Qovernment  or  else- 
where lov  that  particular  bill  is  E/ra 
Btnson.  He  Is  the  only  man  who  still 
says  It  is  good  legislation  I  fouyht  Uien 
again.st  it  and  I  will  fight  against  any 
principle  utilizing  our  soil  to  produce  800 
million  bushels  of  corn  or  any  other  com- 
modity that  we  do  not  need  only  to  put  it 
in  tin  cans  and  bring  about  enormous 
storage  charges  and  consequent  deterio- 
ration. It  is  not  a  good  program  for  the 
wheat  and  corn  producer.'*  in  the  Mid- 
west. God  help  us  if  that  is  the  best  we 
can  do  here.  That  is  why  I  have  taken 
this  hour  today.  And,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  taken  an  hour  under  this  bill, 
even  though  I  have  been  the  ranking 
member  on  the  committee  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  time  is  getting  late. 
The  hour  is  getting  late.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentltman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MARSHALL.     I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  and  friend  from  Mm- 
nesota for  the  fine  statement  that  he  has 
made  today.    I  would  like  to  also  reiter- 
ate tiiat  \vhiie  we  drew  up  the  soil  bank 
bill  and  presented  it  to  the  Congress,  as 
mi'  go<xi  fiiend  has  stated.  It  was  never 
our  intention  that  entire  farms  be  taken 
out  of  production.     It  was  our  intention 
ti-.at  the  production  come  out  of  the  pro- 
ductive  areas  of   Uie   country   to   bring 
about  a  balanced  agriculture.     Further- 
more. If  I  might  say  further,  at  the  time 
we  were  working  on  this  bill,  we  rucked 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  for  com- 
ment on  our  bill,     rhey  sent  in  a  report, 
and  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  lime 
that  thty  said  that  in  order  for  that  pio- 
gram  to  be  effective  it  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500  million  annually. 
Since  Uiat  time  we  have  spent  over  %2 
billion  on  a  program  that  l'-  m  cflect  now 
on  conservation  reserve,  which  I  person- 
ally do  not  agree  with,   because  it  has 
taken  out  lots  of  marginal  land.     It  is 
not  reaching  the  productive  land  of  this 
country.     We  had  occasion  to  visit  some 
of  the  Midwest  areas,  and  we  know  that 
la-^t  year  we  produced  a  4-binion-bushcl 
com  crop    the  first  time  in  hi.nory,  in 
this  country.     And.   they  have  told  us 
that   they  were   doing   everything  that 
they  could  to  add  more  corn  acres  in  this 
next  year  to  the  production.     So  I  say 
to  my   good   friend    and   colleagrue   and 
Members  cf  the  Hou.se  that  next  year  we 
will  have  increasinply  more  difficulty  in 
corn  production,  and  2  yeans  from  now 
you  can  expect  the  Government  to  blow 
its  top  ofif  if  we  have  anywhere  near  a 
normal  crop  year.     My  good  friend  and 


colifOtfue  has  roc(«nized  that,  and  he 
hu.s  jnii  in  a  lot  of  ivork  on  this  pwopoaal. 
OS  has  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Junan),  because  both 
of  these  ycntlrmcn  come  from  ureas  lliat 
Mr  what  Is  happening  to  this  coin  and 
fe«'d  production,  und  both  have  been 
stalwart  promoter*  of  s<j11  conservation. 
Thry  lx)th  know  by  fxp<'rleru;e  that  you 
are  placing  a  burden  on  the  soil,  rob- 
bimt  the  soil  of  the  fertility  to  pro<luce 
commodlllea  that  *e  do  not  have  need 
for,  and  unless  sjmething  unforeseen 
changes  that  trend.  It  will  wreck  the 
livestock  and  pou  try  Industry  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  ANDERSE.N  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  my  colleatiue  from  Minnesota. 
And,  I  say  tins,  that  he  is  absolutely 
right  in  his  referei  ce  to  our  first  idea  of 
wliat  the  soil  bank  should  be.  The  gen- 
tleman will  rememljer  that  he  and  I  were 
the  first  ones  in  Lh  i  Congress  to  use  that 
term  "soil  bank  '  away  back  in  1954.  It 
has  not  operated  along  Uie  hue  Uiat  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mar- 
shall] and  I  intti.dfd  that  it  should  be 
operated,  but  if  it  had,  we  today  would 
not  be  in  the  agricultural  fix  we  are  in. 
We  never  Intended  that  we  should  take 
whole  farms  out  of  production  and  de- 
stroy the  economy  of  the  small  communi- 
ties by  too  many  of  the.'^e  farms  going 
out.  We  never  intended  that  for  a 
couple  of  years,  at  least,  the  soil  bank 
program  should  be  a  field  day  for  specu- 
lators. 

We  thought  we  lad  a  good  idea,  but  I 
do  not  care  how  good  an  idea  is,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  if  you  do  not  have  the  proper 
administration  of  any  program  you 
might  as  well  thro^r  it  out  of  the  window. 
We  did  not  fur  the  first  2  year.>«,  at  lea.st. 
have  the  proper  udm.inistiation  of  the 
con.servation  reser.e. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  .say  this  fur- 
ther. I  do  have  hopes  for  the  green 
acres  propram  because  I  know  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  its  operation  if  it 
becomes  law.  He  lias  only  a  few  months 
left  In  office. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  had  the  prop«)sal  that  my  colleague 
and  I  mad«'  t)een  pit  into  effect,  we  would 
not  be  facing  the  problem  of  a  9  billion 
bu.shel  surplus  in  stocks  of  Commodity 
Credit  nor  would  we  be  pa>ing  around 
$600  mir.ion  in  storage  costs  this  year. 
And  that  $600  million  is  more  than  that 
program  was  estimated  to  cost  to  do  the 
Job  when  the  genJeman  and  I  proposed 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSEI'J  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  a- k  unanimous  con.sent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectiMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ? 

There  was  no  oojection. 

Mr  SMITH  of  iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 
cvi eaa 


Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  First  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  oomlng  for- 
ward  with  a  Mil.  There  have  been  so 
many  people  who  criticise  even'thlng 
ihiii  comeii  up  but  they  never  come  for- 
ward with  a  bill  of  their  own  or  with  any- 
thlnK  constructive  Also  1  want  to  con- 
cur In  what  was  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mltinrsota  (Mr,  MAaaifALLl  and  in 
tlie  centirman'R  own  comments  concern- 
ing  corn.  We  are  Kf)lng  to  have  this  year 
alone  from  the  1958  carryover  600  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  7  hat  Is  one- third 
as  much  as  was  accumulated  In  all  the 
previou.s  years  put  together.  That  is  the 
flr.st  year  under  this  prouram  that  the 
gentleman  has  Deen  talking  about. 

Ml.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  Will 
the  gentleman  further  agree  that  in  this 
crop  year  1960  the  farmers  of  America 
are  going  to  put  85  million  acres  into 
corn,  and  20  million  acres  of  that  we  have 
no  need  for  whatsoever? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Seed  corn  sales- 
men just  this  weekend  told  me  that  they 
have  sold  more  than  5  percent  more 
seed  corn  this  year  than  last  year, 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
geiuk  man  mentions  .seed  corn  .-^alesmen. 
I  had  only  three  objectors  among  the 
400  business  people  and  farmers  with 
whom  I  du^cussed  this  proiK>sal  .lUst  3 
weeks  ago  back  m  Minnesota  and  Il- 
linois. Two  of  those  gentlemen  were  big 
cattle  feeders  who  do  not  produce  enough 
corn  for  their  own  needs.  Tliey  honest- 
ly said  that  they  were  afraid  that  corn 
was  gomg  to  go  up  and  they  would  not 
make  quite  so  much  profit.  The  other 
gentleman  was  a  seed  com  dealer  who 
was  afraid  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  sell  the  amotmt  of  seed  corn  he  had 
for  several  years.  But  all  three  of  these 
men  chd  not  stop  to  look  ahead  into  the 
future. 

Ml  Chairman.  I  wara  to  close  on  this. 
Unless  we  do  something  about  this,  the 
beef  cattle  men  are  gomg  to  go  down 
uith  tlie  feed  grain  people;  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  Seven  years  ago  I 
.■^aid  to  Mr.  Benson.  "Don't  you  realize 
that  cheap  feed  will  eventually  mean 
cheap  Uvestock?  '  He  si\id  that  I  was 
wrong.  But  I  think  ui  the  last  year  or 
two  he  has  come  at  least  part  way  to- 
ward my  line  of  thinking. 

The  beef  cattle  men  had  better  get 
back  of  some  proposal  like  this  and  not 
insist  on  75-  and  80-cent  corn  unless 
they  want  to  see  their  whole  operation 
hit  the  economic  .skids. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion why  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
L'entleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen  J  join 
me  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 
There  has  been  no  man  in  the  Congress 
more  interested  in  soil  consei-vation 
than  has  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Jensen].  All  through  this  green  acres 
bill  you  see  "conservation. '  I  am  happy 
that  I  have  a  man  of  his  caliber  standing 
along  with  me  urging  the  Congress  to 
adopt  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further^ 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  want  to 
say,  however,  that  I  wish  I  could  share 


the  Rentleman'i  optimlam  In  the  Idea 
thftt  there  la  no  one  but  Mr.  Benson  for 
this  corn  program.  I  have  found  quite 
n  few  umonif  our  colleague* 

Mr,  ANUERHEN  of  Minnesota.  If  the 
itrntlcman  will  i)ermlt,  let  me  say  there 
lire  j)crhftp«  u  few  other  mi.^^;uldrd 
souls. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Chulrman. 
I  have  a  lew  questloiis  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  T  am 
gliici  to  yield, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  A.*^  I  under.stand 
it,  the  gentleman  does  recognize  that 
lower  price  supports  do  not  actually  re- 
duce production  t)ecause  he  say.'^  you 
should  go  to  80  and  then  85  and  then 
90  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota. 
Absolutely. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Also,  as  I  tin- 
derstand  it.  you  do  not  have  any  require- 
ment on  the  referendum  that  one  must 
have  been  a  producer  of  any  certain 
amount  of  a  commodity. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Mirmesota.  Yes:  3 
years  out  of  5,  then  that  man  has  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  what  quan- 
tity? 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  If  any 
man  produces  wheat,  com.  all  these 
other  grains,  and  has  a  crop  history  of 
3  years  out  of  the  last  5.  then  he  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  that  referendum. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  'What  if  I  pro- 
duce only  1   acre? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  all  right. 

Mr  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  Just  any  small 
amount' 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  all  right. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  can  get 
down  to  a  fev,-  stalks. 

Mr.  ANDER.'5EN  of  Minnesota.  Not  if 
you  get  down  so  far  that  you  are  not  a 
farmer.     Our  oill  refers  to  producers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  My  point  is  that 
there  mu&t  be  some  kind  of  referendum. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  provided  in  our  bill.  I  recognize  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  JirNsiw] 
recognizes  thrt  certainly  the  legislative 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  a  proposi- 
tion Uke  this  will  hare  to  work  it  over. 
There  are  many  refinements  to  be  made. 
We  do  not  hold  any  pride  of  authort-hip, 
but  we  are  holding  up  this  green  acres 
provision  as  perhaps  the  answer  to  the 
most  vexing  farm  question  that  has  been 
before  tins  Congress  for  years.  Certainly 
I  would  not  anticipate  that  this  bill 
would  be  voted  out  without  a  n-jmber  of 
worthwhile  amendments.  I  .lust  hope  if 
it  does  come  in  it  will  mamtain  in  it 
that  green  acres  mandatory  provision, 
because  that  m  the  first  place  balances 
production  that  year  with  demand.  It  is 
the  heart  of  our  proposal. 

Mr.  SMITH  Df  Iowa.  I  understand  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman's  charts  here 
he  is  proposing  to  reduce  corn  acreage 
by  40  percent  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  No: 
there  is   no  such  proposal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  charts  are 
not  in  accordance  with  that  proposal' 
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Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
chart  is  merely  representative  of  a  half- 
section  gram  farm  much  like  my  own 
farm  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  poinc  is, 
you  do  have  to  get  rid  of  the  corn  In  the 
bin'' 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  After 
you  get  rid  of  the  corn  m  the  bin,  then 
the  demand  in  the  market  is  going  to 
take  care  of  all  the  farmer  can  produce. 
Remember,  the  green  acres  is  still  in 
effect. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
does  not  chink  any  other  program  is 
necessary,  then:' 

Mr  ANDERSEIN  of  Minnesota.  No. 
The  green  acres  will  do  the  job  out- 
side of  a  small  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stock  that  would  take  care  of  the 
temporary  imbalances  Sometimes  you 
might  produce  100  or  200  million  bushels 
too  much  of  corn.  The  price  of  soy- 
beans would  go  up.  Next  year  people 
would  go  int<3  soybeans  or  barley  where 
they  could  make  more  money  The 
market  would  do  much  to  balance  pro- 
duction, and  a  small  payment-in-kind 
program  would  help  make  the  necessary 
adjustments. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  green-acres  proposal  is  the  fact 
that  it  would  afford  our  farmers  vir- 
tually complete  freedom  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  11  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr  Jensen  1. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  As  one  who  raised 
some  question  about  that  poultry  inspec- 
tion bill  when  it  was  before  the  House. 
and  concerned  as  I  was  that  it  would  cost 
a  lot  of  money  and  it  really  was  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee restate  the  propovsition.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  inspections  that 
have  been  conducted — that  no  part  of 
those  inspections  has  shown  anything 
that  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 
Mr.  JENSEN  I  yield 
Mr,  WHITTEN.  We  have  full  inspec- 
tion of  the  poultry  that  is  handled  at 
time  of  slaughter.  But  the  law  as  it 
stands,  beginning  July  1.  provides  that 
we  would  have  to  have  an  inspector  at 
every  further  processing  plant  where 
there  is  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  package. 
And  2  out  of  300  have  asked  for  that 
inspection,  because  by  getting  that  they 
get  a  label.  They  would  like  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pick  up  the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    What  is  that  cost  per 
year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  About  a  million  dol- 
lars. We  have  learned  from  the  proc- 
essors that  they  want  it  so  that  they  can 
get  a  label.  But  the  law  is  compulsory. 
It  says  we  have  to  provide  the  money 
We  provide  it  on  this  basis  and  we  think 
that  in  view  of  the  record  this  is  ample 
to  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HORAN.  We  felt  that  what  we 
were  facing  was  almost  double  inspec- 
tion of  products  already  inspected. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  it  certainly  is, 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  know  that  our  total  bill  for  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  is  in  excess  of  $33  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  it  is  an  item  that  we 
thought  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at. 

Mr  JSNSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
mitset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  members  of  this  committee  for 
the  good  job  they  have  done  in  bringing 
this  most  difUcult  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  the  condition  in  which  we  find 
iG  today.  It  is  a  big  job  to  initiate  ap- 
twopriations  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, especially  imder  present  cir- 
clunstances. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  all  the  members  of 
this  committee,  and  I  hold  them  all  in 
the  highest  regard. 

I  came  to  Congress  with  my  very  able 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ander- 
sen 1.  We  have  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether on  all  matters  pertaining  to  farm 
problems,  and  every  other  problem  that 
affects  the  welfare  of  our  country.  Carl 
.\ndersek  is  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
order.  Also  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Written  1.  I 
know  his  heartbeat.  I  know  he  is  sin- 
cere in  all  of  his  duties  as  are  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  I  hold  them 
ajl  in  higli  esteem. 

I  am  very  pleased  especially  about  the 
appropriations  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Watersheds,  for  the  amount 
ot  funds  which  the  committee  recom- 
mends. America  receives  more  present 
and  long-time  benefits  from  this  service 
than  fron':  any  other  Federal  agency.  It 
seems  there  are  some  folks  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  are  not 
properly  sold  on  the  great  value  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  because  Soil 
Con.servation  Service  request  for  funds 
is  regularly  trimmed  dowTi  before  it  gets 
to  the  Budget  Bureau.  Now  I  am  certain 
I  ppeak  for  a  great  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when 
I  commend  the  committee  for  the 
amount  provided  in  this  bill  for  Soil 
Conservation  Service  I  have  never  been 
accused  by  my  colleagues  of  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  but  I  try  not  to  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
u^  the  balance  of  my  time  to  explain 
our  green  acres  farm  program,  which  is 
a  new  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
vetxing  farm  problem,  which  has,  as  you 
know,  been  proposed  by  Congressman  H. 
C^RL  Andersen,  of  Minnesota,  and  my- 
self Mr.  Andersen  has  just  most  ably 
and  correctly  explained  our  bill  to  the 
House  in  full  detail. 

Our  plan  is  known  as  the  green  acres 
fatrm  program,  and  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  study,  investigation  and  dis- 
ci^ssion  with  scores  of  farmers,  farm  or- 
ganizations, farm  editors,  county  exten- 
si()n  agents.  ASC  and  SCS  officials,  and 
li^^estock  feeders. 

Our  bills,  which  are  identical,  were  in- 
troduced on  May  1,  last.  Congressman 
A.NDERSENs  bill  number  is  H.R.  12000,  and 
is  H.R.  12001.    We  are  pleased  to  report 


that  our  bill  has  already  met  with  much 
nationwide  approval. 

In  the  time  allotted  me  I  will  point 
out  the  most  important  provisions  of 
our  bill. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  green  acres 
farm  program  is  the  requirement,  after 
approval  in  a  single  nationwide  referen- 
dum, that  every  farmer  producing  com, 
oats,  barley,  soybeans,  flax,  and  all  other 
feed  grains,  and  also  wheat,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  benefits  under  our  bill, 
must  have  20  percent  of  his  cropland  in 
grass,  hay,  or  pasture,  green  acres,  so  to 
speak. 

To  protect  the  livestock  industry,  every 
farmer  will  be  ofTered  25  percent  of  his 
normal  yield  in  payment-in-kind  out  of 
Government  surpluses  if  he  completely 
retires  his  green  acres  which  constitute 
20  percent  of  his  total  cropland,  or  he 
can  use  his  retired  acres  for  pasture 
hay.  and  so  forth,  and  receive  no  pay  on 
such  acres. 

Farmers  who  already  have  20  percent 
or  more  or  cropland  under  green  cover 
would  be  immediately  eligible  for  the 
green  acres  program. 

Congressman  Andersen  i.s  the  top  mi- 
nority member  on  the  subcommittee 
which  appropriates  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  all  of  its  programs, 
and  I  am  next  to  the  top  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  full  50-member  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Both  of  us  have  con- 
stantly advocated  measures  to  conserve 
our  soil,  and  to  increase  the  farm  income. 

Early  this  year  Congressman  Ander- 
sen, Congressman  Hoeven  and  I  intro- 
duced a  payment-in-kind  bill  for  corn 
alone.  It  won  much  nationwide  ap- 
proval, and  that  acceptance  led  me  into 
this  present  collaboration  with  my 
neighboring  colleague,  Mr.  Aj«dersen, 
himself  a  farm  operator  at  Tyler,  Minn. 

1  was  raised  on  the  farm,  and  for  24 
years  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  farm- 
ers in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  Exira. 
Iowa,  my  home,  and  since  coming  to 
Congress  I  have  worked  closely  with 
farmers  and  can  understand  their 
problems. 

Congressman  Andersen  recently  spent 

2  weeks  in  the  Middle  West  meeting  with 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  all  lines  of  pro- 
duction, and  with  many  other  interested 
people,  and  he  is  pleased  to  report  that 
with  hardly  a  single  exception  they  ap- 
proved our  green  acres  program,  said  it 
was  economically  realistic  and  predicted 
its  success  if  made  law,  which  we  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  be  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  best  agriculture  experts  we  know 
have  assured  us  the  green  acres  program 
would  in  the  first  year  bring  about  a  bal- 
ance between  production  and  consump- 
tion of  these  grains.  The  farmer  would 
make  his  green  acres  contribution  in  re- 
turn for  the  other  liberal  benefits  pro- 
vided in  our  bill,  and  which  would  stabi- 
lize all  farm  prices  on  a  much  higher 
level. 

To  liquidate  the  huge  price-depressing 
surpluses  now  stored  at  huge  cost,  we 
provide  an  additional  payment-in-kind 
equal  to  80  percent  of  each  farmers 
average  yield  for  other  cropland  taken 
completely  out  of  production,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the   whole  farm.     We 


can  afford  to  pay  the  farmers  liberally 
for  reducing  production  when  such  pay- 
ment is  made  in  kind.  The  particip>ant 
can  either  use  such  crrain.  or  cash  in  his 
Government  certificate  at  his  elevator  or 
bank. 

Outside  the  green  acres,  our  bill  pro- 
vides that  each  farmer  could  produce 
any  and  all  of  these  grains,  and  receive 
a  price  support  of  80  percent  of  parity  the 
first  2  years.  85  percent  the  next  2.  and 
90  percent  thereaftfr.  Both  Andersfn 
and  I  have  been  stanch  supporters  of 
90  percent  of  parity  for  basic  farm  crops. 
With  no  .surplus  prrduction,  this  price 
support  schedule  wil  cost  the  taxpayer 
very  little,  as  you  cin  see,  when  com- 
modities on  hand  are  used  in  lieu  of  cash 
outlay.  The  county  ASC  ofiRce  has  a  his- 
tory record  for  every  farm  in  their  re- 
spective county,  hence  administration 
costs  will  be  about  the  same  as  at 
present. 

In  a  few  years,  after  present  surpluses 
have  been  liquidated.  American  farmers, 
except  for  their  gre<'n  acres,  could  go 
back  into  full  production  with  a  parity 
market  demand  for  everything  they 
produce.  We  mu"=t  a  ways  maintain  an 
ever  normal  granary  as  a  necessary 
reserve  to  prot«rt  the  public  again.st  an 
emergency. 

Figures  furnished  .n  support  of  any 
proposed  farm  progra.-n  are  convincingly 
in  favor  of  the  greer   acre  program. 

Usmg  a  160-acre  In'va  farm,  for  exam- 
ple, our  best  estimate  >>f  the  average 
gross  income  for  1960  under  the  present 
farm  program  will  be  about  S7  000  Un- 
der the  gret  n  acres  program  \n  1961.  at 
80  percent  of  parity  we  estimate  the 
gross  farm  income  woild  be  not  less  than 
$8,000.  with  a  reduced  cost  of  production 
due  to  the  decrea.sed  crop  acreage.  In 
1963,  when  price  supfwrts  go  up  to  85 
percent  of  parity  tlie  same  160-acre 
farm  will  again  produce  no  surpluses  and 
we  estimate  a  gross  income  of  approxi- 
mately $9,500  Finally  in  1965,  that 
same  farm  .should  gross  not  less  than 
$11,000  due  to  increas^Hl  prices  for  grain 
and  livestock,  and  will  be  back  In  full 
production,  le.ss  the  p-een  acres.  Sup- 
ports will  be  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
Production  will  constantly  be  in  balance 
with  consumption. 

Farmers  should  ha\  e  first  priority  to 
purchase  Government  storage  bins,  as 
such  bins  become  empty. 

This  increased  income  is  bound  to 
come,  not  only  becau'e  of  higher  grain 
prices,  but  also  because  of  the  higher 
hog.  cattle,  sheep  and  rxtultry  and  egg 
prices,  which  higher  grain  prices  will 
generate.  We  believe  hog  prices,  for 
example,  will  hit  a  top  of  at  least 
S24  per  hundredweight  within  a  year 
after  our  bill  is  made  law. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  every  farmer 
to  calculate  his  increa.sed  income  under 
the  green  acres  program  by  applying  the 
above  figures  proportionately  to  his  own 
operations;  and  remember  our  bill  is 
truly  a  family  sized  farm  program. 

We  feel  certain  that  within  5  years 
after  our  bill  is  made  law,  the  green 
acres  program  will  raise  the  average 
gross  income  on  Iowa  farms  50  percent, 
and  in  other  States  proportionately,  be- 
cause it  will  bring  about  a  balance  In 


pjroductlon,  will  liquidate  the  present 
-surpluses,  and  secure  for  the  farmer  and 
the  rural  busine.ssnian  their  fair  share 
of  our  national  income. 

Congressman  Amdersxn  and  I.  and 
other  proponents  of  our  bill,  have  urged 
the  Agriculture  Cmnmittees  of  Congress 
to  approve  our  bill  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  early 
consideration,  and  we  hope  for  its  adop- 
tion during  this  session  to  as.sure  its  full 
operation  in  1961.  Everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  farm  problem  should 
waste  no  time  in  letting  their  Congress- 
man know  the  kind  of  a  farm  program 
they  believe  will  best  solve  this  vexing 
problem  for  them  and  for  all  America. 
We  feel  certain  that  after  a  .study  of  our 
green  acres  farm  program,  it  will  be  the 
choice  of  the  ereat  majority. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota. 
While  we  were  formulating  this  bill  I  re- 
call that  often  the  gentleman  was  con- 
cerned about  any  possible  deleterious  ef- 
fect it  might  have  upon  beef  cattle  and 
beef  products. 

Mr   JENSEN      Right. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mirmesota.  The 
pwice  of  beef  cattle  and  so  forth.  The 
pentloman.  of  course,  knows  he  and  I 
have  agreed  in  our  consultations  on  this 
unth  other  men  that  we  put  the  support 
price  on  corn  up  to  $1.30  a  bushel  instead 
of  98  cents,  which  is  prevalent  now  in 
western  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  This  price 
would  make  any  farmer  stop  and  think 
whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  increase  his 
hog  production  because  certainly  no 
farmer  wants  to  produce  hogs  just  for 
the  fun  of  it;  it  is  a  lot  of  work.  I  have 
produced  a  lot  on  my  own  farm.  Conse- 
quently it  would  mean  farmers  are  not 
going  to  produce  so  many  hogs  as  they 
would  with  dollar  corn  in  .sight.  Then 
the  goal  will  be  about  5  million  fewer 
hogs  a  year  instead  of  the  much  higher 
number  that  will  be  produced  in   1960. 

The  fact  that  5  million  hogs  are  not 
produced  in  turn  will  help  the  entire 
beef  market.  That  is  the  conclusion  we 
have  come  to.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  right.  Natur- 
ally, I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  hog  and  cattleman  because 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent is  one  of  the  largest  hog  protlucing 
and  cattle  feeding  areas  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  And 
the  gentleman  s  district  is  also  a  fam- 
ily-sized farm  district 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes;  and  our  biU  is 
purely  a  family-sized  farm  program. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man's bill  do  with  respect  to  foreign  im- 
ports of  meat  products? 

Mr.  JENSEN  I  wish  we  could  stop 
that  in  this  bill,  but  we  cannot.  That 
is  legislation  not  appropriations  as  the 
gentleman  knows  we  are  not  a  legisla- 
tive committee.  I  may  say  I  share  the 
gentleman  s  concern  about  the  great 
amount  of  imports  shipped  into  this 
country    which    is    helping    to    depress 


farm  prices  no  end.  I  am  ready  to  raise 
tariffs,  and  plenty,  to  protect  not  only 

our  farmers,  but  businesses  and  labor 
too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SantangeloI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  outset  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  1  Mr.  Whit- 
ten  1 ,  for  his  tremendous  work  on  this 
subcommittee  and  for  the  solicitude  he 
has  shown  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  especially  to  me.  not  only 
in  the  asking  of  questions  in  order  to 
educate  a  city  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  also  to  develop  a  program  which 
will  be  beneficial  both  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  consumer. 

I  also  w  ant  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Andersen],  and  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  have  taken  a  city  boy  m 
tow  in  the  rural  electrification  program, 
in  the  rice  paddies  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
pens  among  the  hogs  and  the  pigs  and 
the  cattle  in  Nebraska  and  Illinois. 
Likewise,  I  extend  my  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  eentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcherj  for  his  continual 
assistance,  and  help  and  for  the  infor- 
mation which  is  basic  to  farm  problems 
and  which  a  city  representative  would 
not  normally  understand. 

I  come  to  you  to  talk  about  a  farm 
appropriation  bill  and  ask  you  to  sup- 
port it.  I  support  this  bill  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  throughout  the  United  States. 

As  a  representiitive  from  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  city 
representatives  wlio  I  know  feel  errone- 
ouslv  that  there  has  been  a  giveaway 
to  the  farmers  and  that  the  farmers  are 
getting  rich  in  tlie  collection  of  storage 
charges  of  surplus  grains.  Insofar  as 
payments  for  storage  are  concerned,  let 
me  state  to  you  g(?ntlemen  from  my  ob- 
servation and  study  of  conditions  in  Il- 
linois and  in  Iowa  and  in  reading  the 
various  committee  reports,  that  it  is  not 
the  farmer  who  is  collecting  the  high 
storage  payments.  Those  who  are  profit- 
ing from  the  high  and  excessive  storage 
rates  which  are  a  disgrace  to  this  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  United  Slates 
belong  to  an  industry  whose  profits  have 
been  so  abnormally  high  that  a  new 
gang  of  "quick-buck"  artists  have  en- 
tered into  the  industi-y-  Because  of  our 
Government's  guarantee  of  .storage  busi- 
ness and  administrative  policies  which 
direct  that  grains  be  stored  in  commer- 
cial bins  instead  of  in  Government  bins 
regardless  of  the  availability  of  Govem- 
mont  bins  storage  co.'^ts  have  zoomfd  to 
$600  million  a  year.  Tliis  Government 
policy  must  be  ended. 

Perhaps  in  the  past  there  have  been 
.some  farm  programs  which  have  been 
wasteful  and  did  not  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  When  we  eliminated  the 
acreage  reserve  program,  we  eliminated, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  expensive  and 
wasteful  j>rogram.  There  are  still  ^ome 
wasteful   farm   programs,  but   as   I  sec 
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it,  they  are  at  a  minimum.  The  com- 
mittee made  some  recommendations 
along  these  lines. 

This  appropriation  bill  reduces  the 
request  of  the  President's  budget  totaling 
$4,135,263,190  by  $170,481,690  and  recom- 
mends the  sum  of  $3,964,781,500.  The 
committee  has  decided  not  to  restore  the 
capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  of  $98,- 
500.000.  The  committee  has  demanded 
an  investigation  of  the  storage  rates,  ob- 
tained such  an  investigation,  and  after 
the  report  was  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee and  discussion  had  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture announced  that  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  warehouse  industry,  that 
it  is  reducing  storage  rates  by  19  percent, 
which  will  thereby  reduce  the  total  cost 
of  storage  rates  by  $98,500,000. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  t-o  the  city 
representatives  that  this  bill  is  approxi- 
mately $4  billion.  The  farmer  receives 
direct  price  support,  which  is  measured 
by  the  amount  we  restore  the  capital  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  impairment 
ment  which  we  have  restored  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  amounts  to  $1,226,500,- 
000.  which  is  the  direct  support  which 
the  farmers  receive  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. The  remaining  sum  contained  in 
this  appropriation  bill  is  spent  for  bene- 
fits which  are  mixed.  Benefits  which  not 
only  the  farmer,  but  also  the  city  worker 
and  friendly  foreigners  receive. 

The  mixed  benefits  can  be  classified  in 
four  categories.  One  is  the  improvement 
and  protection  of  the  public  health,  such 
as  the  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry, 
where  we  have  appropriated  $21,562,000 
for  meat  inspection  and  $500,000  more 
than  last  year  for  poultry  inspection. 
We  have,  furthermore,  the  school  lunch 
program  with  its  direct  appropriation  of 
$110  million  in  cash  and  $45  milllion  by 
transfer  of  funds  from  section  32,  in  ad- 
dition to  transfer  of  surplus  foods.  We 
also  have,  as  you  know,  the  special  milk 
program,  costing  $75  milllion,  which  goes 
to  many  p>eople  on  public  assistance,  and 
we  have  donations  of  food  supply  to 
needy  folk. 

A  second  cat^egory  is  the  improvement 
of  international  relations  and  in  defense, 
such  as  donations  to  needy  people 
abroad,  emergency  famine  relief,  sales 
for  foreign  currency  and  bartered  ma- 
terials for  stockpiles,  such  as  wheat  to 
Brazil  in  exchange  for  thorium  and  rare 
earths.  While  we  must  restore  the  capi- 
tal impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  these  items,  and  these 
items  are  listed  in  the  report  as  reim- 
bursement for  special  activities  totaling 
$1,443,634,000,  we  recognize  that  these 
expenditures  serve  the  farmer  indirectly 
and  serve  our  international  policy  what- 
ever that  might  be. 

A  third  category  of  mixed  benefits  to 
our  farmer  and  other  economic  segments 
of  our  population  is  the  improvement 
of  marketing  syst,ems.  such  as  marketing 
inspections  and  freight  rate  service, 
which  in  this  bill  amounts  to  $43,143,000. 

A  fourth  is  the  improvement  in  con- 
servation of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, our  land,  in  the  prevention  of 


floods,  in  agricultural  conservation,  and 
in  technical  assistance  in  conserving 
land  under  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram. These  programs,  you  will  note 
in  the  committee  report,  cost  $143,- 
132,000. 

Members  of  the  House,  these  are  mixed 
benefits.  They  benefit  not  only  the 
farmer,  whose  total  gross  income  last 
year  has  once  again  fallen,  but  also 
benefits  our  city  people,  our  schoolchil- 
dren, our  welfare  recipients,  and.  yes, 
even  some  of  our  senior  citizens.  They 
also  benefit  the  friendly  foreigners  whose 
support  we  seek,  by  our  mutual  security 
program,  and  by  these  programs.  We, 
from  the  cities,  must  not  therefore  con- 
clude that  this  farm  appropriation  bill 
i3  a  one-way  street  Our  interests,  eco- 
nomic and  national,  are  intertwined, 
and  inasmuch  as  I  deplore  the  attitude 
of  the  city  Representatives  that  price 
.supports  are  giveaways  to  the  farmer, 
I  deplore  the  attitude  of  the  farm  Rep- 
resentatives and  rural  Representatives 
that  funds  for  housing  and  depressed 
areas  are  socialistic  and  giveaways.  We. 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  farm  belt,  have 
a  common  concern  in  preserving  our 
national  resources  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  preservation  of  farms  or  in  the 
protection  of  our  water  supplies.  We 
have  a  common  interest  in  aiding  our 
people  in  the  depressed  areas  of  the 
country'  and  our  people  who  reside  in 
the  big  cities. 

We  know  from  experience  that  if  the 
farmer  suffers  and  cannot  sell  his  crops 
or  commodities,  he  loses  the  purchasing 
power  which  is  so  necessary  for  him  to 
buy  the  equipment  to  work  his  farm  and 
to  buy  the  machinery  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  Pennsylvania  produce.  We  know 
that  if  the  farmers  go  broke,  they  can- 
not buy  the  refrigerators,  the  televisions, 
the  electrical  appliances  and  the  cloth- 
ins  which  are  produced  in  the  factories 
of  New  York  and  the  mills  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  now  in  some  of  the  garment 
factories  in  the  Southern  States  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  If  they  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  purchase  these  arti- 
cles, we,  in  the  cities,  cannot  sell  our 
garments,  we  cannot  .sell  our  appliances, 
we  cannot  sell  our  machinery,  so  we 
must  suffer,  too. 

I  have  made  during  the  hearings  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  city  residents  and  the 
farmers.  I  have  been  astounded  to  see 
how  many  appliances  the  4,200,000 
hou.sehold  membership  of  the  REA  has 
purchased.  I  direct  your  attention  to 
volume  4  of  the  hearings  of  this  year, 
pases  95-110.  These  will  disclose  the 
extent  of  the  connection.  This  pro- 
gram of  electrification  by  the  REA  of 
our  farms  has  generated  $14  billion 
worth  of  private  business,  with  the  man- 
ufacturing companies  in  the  industrial 
areas  of  our  countrj-'s  selling  and  the 
farmer's  buying.  Without  such  pro- 
gram, I  wonder  how  many  more  de- 
pressed areas  we  would  have  like  the 
district  of  Congressman  Bailey,  of  West 
Virginia,  or  Congressman  FYood.  of 
Pennsylvajiia,  or  Congressman  Kn.BtTHN, 
of  New  York,  I  am  certain  that  there 
would  be  many. 


I  have  looked  about  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  the  high  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer to  determine  whether  the  direct 
subsidies  to  the  farmer  is  causing  the 
housewife  and  the  consumer  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  the  food  commodities. 
Prom  my  inquiry  I  say  that  the  fault 
lies  not  in  the  amount  of  price  sup- 
ports or  money  that  the  farmers  are 
getting,  but  in  the  distribution  of  our 
surpluses,  in  the  costs  which  are  saddled 
on  the  price  which  the  farmer  gets.  Re- 
liable information  indicates  that  the 
farmer  receives  only  38  cents  of  the 
consumer  $1.  Where  does  the  rest  of 
the  money  go?  It  goes  in  the  cost  of 
distribution,  it  goes  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
PMDrtation,  it  goes  in  the  cost  of  storage. 
I  take  issue  with  the  statement  of  the 
spokesman  of  tliis  administration  that 
we,  in  the  cities,  are  buying  more  with 
our  dollar  and  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  Our  dollar  does  not  pur- 
chase more,  when  you  compare  what 
1  hour  of  factory  labor  can  purchase 
today  with  what  1  hour  of  factory  labxjr 
could  buy  years  ago.  I  want  you  to  re- 
call that  the  comparison  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  taxes  that  we 
have  to  pay  and  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  many  people 
are  nonfactory  workers  We  have  our 
service  trades,  our  nonfactory  workers, 
and  our  senior  citizens  living  on  pen- 
sions who  are  suffering  with  the  high 
level  of  consumer  prices. 

Despite  price  supports  on  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  basic  commodities,  the  small 
farmer  must  rely  in  a  large  measure  on 
a  nonfarm  income  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Farm  income  is  low,  on 
a  real  basis  or  on  a  comparable  basis. 
Net  farm  income  in  the  last  7  years  has 
dropped  from  $14.4  billion  to  $11  billion 
The  consequences  of  low  farm  income 
manifest  themselves  in  the  flight  from 
the  farms,  in  the  decline  of  small  family 
farms,  and  in  the  drop  of  farm  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  of  1 .374.000  The  un- 
employed farmers  swell  not  only  the  un- 
employment rolls  in  the  rural  areas,  but 
the  relief  rolls  in  the  cities.  We  must, 
therefore,  continue  our  aid  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  program 
which  the  parents  of  the  city  have  con- 
tact with  and  can  see  tangible  results. 
I  refer  to  the  school  lunch  program, 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
school  children  in  the  cities  and  also  to 
the  schoolchildren  in  the  rural  areas. 
This  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$110  million  ca.sh  payments  and  $45  mil- 
lion obtained  from  a  transfer  of  section 
32  funds,  which  as  many  of  you  know 
are  the  funds  which  are  derived  from 
receipts  from  taxes  on  imports.  This 
composite  figure  of  $155  million  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $1,342,752  over  last 
year's  appropriation  and  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  500  000  additional  chil- 
dren who  have  enjoyed  and  are  partici- 
pating In  the  program  since  last  year.  I 
believe  that  this  program  has  accom- 
plished Its  objectives  of  extending  the 
market  for  agricultural  food  commod- 
ities and  to  improve  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren  by 
providing  a  well  balanced  school  lunch, 


In  the  past  25  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  expansion  in  school  food 
services.  In  the  immediate  years  ahead, 
there  is  likely  to  be  further  substantial 
expansion.  By  1965  it  is  expected  that 
7>2  milUon  more  children  will  be  attend- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
pushing  total  enrollment  to  the  almost 
unbelievable  total  of  almost  47  million. 
As  new  schools  are  built  and  as  old  ones 
are  modernized,  more  and  more  school 
facilities  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  lunches  at  school. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  expanded  the  program 
substantially  over  last  year 

I  am  no  farmer,  I  have  no  farmers  in 
my  district  nor  do  I  have  any  farms  in 
my  district  except  rock  gardens  and 
small  backyard  plots.  I  do  not  even 
represent  those  crabgrass  weekend 
farmers  of  suburbia,  but  I  do  know  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  America 
there  is  an  economic  unity  between  the 
man  who  toils  on  the  farm  and  the 
worker  who  labors  in  industry. 

While  I  have  been  asking  you  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  in  its  allied  fields,  everything 
is  not  going  well.  The  storage  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  a  national  dis- 
grace and  this  administration  must  as- 
sume the  blame.  I  have  been  in  the  corn 
fields  of  Illinois,  I  have  studied  the 
storage  problem  in  the  great  State  of 
Iowa  where  more  than  one-third  of  the 
com  Is  stored,  I  have  inquired  into  the 
storage  of  wheat,  and  I  state  unequivo- 
cally that  this  administration  has  been 
wasteful  and  shamefully  prodigal.  We 
have  Government  bins  which  are  65 
percent  utilized.  We  can  build  bins 
which  would  not  be  costly.  The  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  storage  of  a 
bushel  of  grain  per  year  averages  about 
6' 2  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  has  been 
stored  since  1952.  This  administration 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  storing  grains 
in  commercial  warehouses  at  a  cost  of 
16 '2  cents  per  bushel  per  year  when 
the  cost  to  the  w^irehousemen  Is  10 
cents  per  bushel  per  year  and  less.  As 
a  result  of  the  high  profits  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  this  administration,  men  have  built 
warehouses  with  guaranteed  storage  and 
have  recouped  their  investments  within 
a  period  of  I'j  years  and  thereafter 
everything  is  profit.  The.«e  are  men 
who  have  never  been  In  the  warehouse 
business  who  render  no  service  except 
dead  storage.  The  administration  has 
announced  after  prodding  by  the  com- 
mittee and  after  an  Investigation  that  It 
will  reduce,  commencing  July  1,  1961, 
storage  rates  by  19  percent  or  3  cents 
per  bushel.  In  1959  the  cost  Is  $481 
million  in  storage  rates.  In  fiscal  year 
1960  It  Is  estimated  that  It  Is  going  to 
cost  us  $612  million.  In  1961.  If  the 
rates  are  not  reduced.  It  will  cost  our 
Government,  through  the  CCC,  $700 
mlUlon, 

Another  major  criticism  Is  the  disin- 
clination or  the  reluctance  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  the  moth  ball  fleet 
which  we  have  In  the  Astoria  River  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  In  the  Hudson 


River  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  In 
the  James  River  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 
We  have  over  106  ships  which  can  store 
34  million  tons  of  wheat  at  practically 
no  cost,  and  yet  the  administration  con- 
tinues Its  Ill-advised  policy  of  main- 
taining storage  In  commercial  ware- 
houses. Such  a  policy  must  and  should 
be  discontinued. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
agreed  with  me  on  the  need  for  appro- 
priating funds  for  a  soil  research  center 
to  be  located  In  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  A  Senate  rep>ort  had  pre- 
viously recommended  that  a  soil  research 
center  should  be  set  up  either  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  notwithstanding  the 
Senate  recommendation  and  the  ad- 
mitted need  was  disinclined  to  set  up 
such  facilities.  The  committee  after 
listening  to  testimony  from  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  representatives 
from  the  State  of  New  York  allocated 
$325,000  for  this  research  center.  We 
know  that  great  benefits  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  eastern  area  of  the 
United  States  and  to  soil  conservation 
will  result  from  this  appropriation.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  played  a  role  in 
seeing  that  a  needed  and  beneficial  pro- 
gram was  provided  for  in  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  trust  that  this  appropriation  bill 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  question: 
where  did  the  gentleman  get  the  figures 
on  the  difference  In  prices  between  the 
amount  paid  for  Government  storage 
and  the  amount  paid  for  private  storage? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  There  are  figures 
In  the  record  which  indicate  the  cost  to 
the  Government.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  have  had  conversations  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion as  to  the  storage  charges  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned bins.  They  said  it  cost 
6'2  cents  per  bushel  per  year.  They  also 
said  that  the  warehouse  industry  indi- 
cated in  certain  circumstances  the  price 
goes  up  to  about  10  cents  per  bushel  per 
year  and  then  goes  down  to  about  64 
cents.  Normally  the  greater  the  storage 
the  lower  the  unit  cost.  However,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these  big  grain  ware- 
houses, on  750,000  bushels  or  better,  the 
price  goes  back  to  10  cents  per  bushel 
per  year.  It  does  not  make  sense,  but 
these  other  figures  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  obtained  are  the 
figures  which  the  warehouse  industry 
has  submitted  in  their  negotiations  and 
are  substantially  the  figures  which  show- 
that  after  the  reduction  they  still  have 
a  spread  of  3I2  cents  over  the  maximum 
cost  which  they  say  they  are  spending 
in  the  storing  of  this  grain. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  This  is  a  very  Important 
matter  as  far  as  my  State  of  Kansas  is 
concerned,  I  know  the  gentleman  wants 
to  be  absolutely  fair  about  this  when  he 
points  out  that  the  differential  In  ware- 
housing cost  Is  the  difference  between  16 
cents  and  6  cents,  but  he  should  also 


state  that  even  though  that  6  cents  cost 
could  be  proven,  or  even  11  cents,  which 
is  the  figure  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture furnished  to  me — he  should  rec- 
ognize the  Government  warehouse  is  not 
charged  up  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
condition  of  the  grain,  as  a  private  ware- 
houseman has  been.  Government  stor- 
age is  not  charged  up  with  the  quantity 
measurement  that  takes  into  account 
shrinkage,  which  the  private  warehouse- 
man has  to  guarantee  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  nor  taxes  paid. 
There  may  have  been  unjustified  earn- 
ings. I  am  not  taking  the  position  that 
16  cents  is  right,  but  to  be  absolutely 
fair  the  gentleman  should  admit  these 
other  costs  of  private  industry  do  not 
occur  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Under  the  uni- 
form storage  agreement  under  section 
10,  there  is  a  provision  where  if  there  is 
spoilage  or  a  danger  of  deterioration 
they  can  a.sk  permission  to  sell  it  and 
dispose  of  it  so  as  not  to  incur  a  loss. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  .yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  They  told  us  that 
the  spoilage  of  grain  and  corn  in  these 
bins  is  less  than  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 
So  the  amount  of  spoilage  that  has  taken 
place  in  these  bins  Is  an  Infinitesimal 
amount. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  that  the 
Record  may  be  straight,  does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  the  figure  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  it  costs 
5.1  cents  per  bushel  for  storage  and  you 
get  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  cent  for 
shrinkage,  so  that  the  cost  is  over  6 
cents,  with  this  item  included.  That 
does  not  include  taxes,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  does  not 
pay  taxes.    But  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

At  this  ix)int  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  fine 
work  that  he  did  and  the  information  he 
elicited  during  the  hearings  in  Iowa, 
where  he  showed  the  trade  practice  that 
the  Government  was  directing  them  to 
put  into  private  warehouse.  They  could 
just  as  well  have  put  it  in  the  Govern- 
ment bid  and  paid  the  private  ware- 
house the  money  for  storage  and  thereby 
saved  the  matter  of  moving  the  grain. 

We  have  the  school  lunch  appropria- 
tion, $110  million  in  cash  and  $45  mil- 
lion by  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
membership  of  this  House  that  it  Is  in 
the  American  tradition  for  us  to  have 
on  our  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  a  member  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I  mean 
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downtown  New  York.  He  la  a  splendid 
lawyer  and  a  tlrelew  worker,  who  1b  In- 
terested In  the  subject.  He  works  un- 
tirinsly  not  only  in  the  committee  but 
out  In  the  field,  He  has  more  energy 
than  most  of  o\ir  members.  He  ha.^ 
contributed  greatly  to  the  considerations 
of  this  subcommittee  and  he  has  per- 
formed great  services  not  only  on  the 
subcommittee  but  also  by  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  Indu.s- 
trlal  and  city  areas.  He  has  brought 
essential  balance  to  this  subcommittee, 
which  I  think  Is  a  tribute  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  put  him  on  this  subcommit- 
tee. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  SANTANQcro'  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice on  this  committee,  a  great  .service; 
and  I  am  ctlad  to  say  so 

Mr,  SANTANOEL-O,  I  tha!\k  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  YATFS.  Mr  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  8ANTANOFLO  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATFS  Will  the  gentleman 
comment  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
grain  stored  in  any  of  the  ships  In  the 
mothball  fleet  would  deteriorate,  belnsj; 
In  ships  that  are  in  the  water? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO,  The  Informa- 
tion which  I  have  is  that  they  will  not 
deteriorate.  Corn  cannot  be  stored  In 
the  mothball  fleet,  but  we  can  without 
any  difficulty  store  the  wheat.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  storage.  They 
have  about  30  ships  which  are  full,  but 
thoy  have  86  which  are  empty,  and  they 
will  not  use  them.  I  .say  we  should  use 
tho.se  ships  They  will  not  spoil  if  the 
tjrain  is  put  In  tlie  mothball  fleet 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Voik  has  expired 

Mr  HORAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mlnuteti  to  the  Ljeritlemun  from  Michi- 
gan  Mr  ftisni 

Mr  ft)fin  Mr  CMmiiman  I  wmiUt 
Ilka  to  r»i»P  Ht  ihis  pniiu  <n\\w»  of  thi^ 
(lUttdtlnil*  Ihitt   I   lilUfd  II)  lliti  full  (fiitn- 

n\iiu<0  iM  i'rrtiii'iu<ti  i>i  lilt)  rpiiiiii  tunl 
niiiiti  ii|Huiif^i<iiiiv   Hill  viuiiiut  iii\(ui«  iti 

the  iiiiih  UtAiiin  III  iliii  iii|ttiit  MuU  t^iii  H 
nmniMiilV  iif  Ihii  ii|i|UM|Hltillnh«  Hlut  (Ut 
tltiii  l^rthiiMA  IMit'ii:  Ih|  Ihii  I  iti  ItiMl  fill  (tl 
VM<U  Illti  l|i|ilMiM  )i«Ml||i|lt>  fill  n*t'rtl  IliKI 
lIlM  MiKiHiMl  lii»iMMUMl<MiliH|  Ml  lIlM  lull  rm 
IHnl  Wlitt  lllMh  rt  I'MmiirtH.nll  nf  Ihti  liltl 
hxfMlH  Ho  wPh  Ihi'  ItHlil  ntHMUMi*  iMmI 
lllh    Irtfjl    i<«l||||t|li'< 

A*  IM"  I'tirtHMlun  iif  lhi<  •Mllt'iiMllllH 'i^t' 
hinmx  in  Ml-'  fMll  I'MitiMiitii'M  t  l«lii't|  rt 
fti|r»(»Uii|l  Ml  \\\u  rllmi|l  h'lW'  Ihc  »'M|Minll 
Iff  IKjMilt  lirtllrllid  llu'  t'liiitilinnlicv 
fufuN  111  tlip  riittiplliUlnHn  nl  Hip  rMtu'lii 
AliiM  nf  tliP  wtllinn  iinil  nf  ftm  iti(K)it 
As  thp  gnntlpmnn  fifiin  Mis.ilfliijipi 
kiinwi,  ppihnp*  bnftpr  thnn  atiybfifly  in 
tlin  Ho'i.ip  It  hrm  brrn  a  prartlrp  ffir 
somr  timn,  I  brljrvr,  that  wp  have  ron- 
tlngpnrlp«i  in  thli  bill  that  are  handler!  n. 
llttlr  difTorf'nt'.y  'liiin  contlngenrlp.s  in 
other  appropriation  acts.  It  Is  my 
under.standiim  in  tlii.s  report  on  the  bill 
that  we  have  $100  million  in  contingen- 
cies for  the  REA  loan  authorization.  150 
million  for  the  electrification  part  and 
$50  million  for  the  telephone  part  In 
addition  there  Is  a  $40  million  contin- 
gency in  the  loan  authorization  portion 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Now.  aa  I  look  at  the  charts  In  the 
committee  report  I  do  not  see  those  con- 
tingency funds,  which  total  $140  million, 
M  being  mcluded  in  the  tabulation. 
They  are  footnoted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
various  pages  In  the  rrix)rt 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fl-om  MlMisaippl. 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  The  gentleman  1« 
correct.  That  Is  the  way  the  reixitt  i^ 
written.  I  would  like  to  indicate,  with 
tjie  gentleman's  pormisaion.  the  leahon- 
lUg  of  the  committee.  We  l:ave  canicd 
this  for  a  number  of  years  For  in- 
stance, for  fiscal  year  19G0  we  luul  $180 
million  loan  authorization  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Adminuirution  and  $20 
million  In  the  contingency  fund  I  ii.st 
>iear  they  .sent  us  a  budget  recommeiula- 
llon  for  $140  million  We  hud  U)  in- 
crease it  becaiwo  of  the  demand  for 
lOan.s 

Here  awain  the  uentleman  refers  to 
our  conversation  in  the  whole  committee. 
Now,  here  Is  our  rrasonlncr.  and  If  the 
gentleman  reads  the  rep<jrt,  he  will  un- 
derstand It,  and  I  think  anybody  else  who 
reads  the  report  will  understand  It.  so 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  problem  for  any- 
body to  find  out  what  the  situation  is. 
In  our  report  we  spell  it  out  and  In  our 
tabulations  we  spell  it  out.  Here  Is  the 
rea.son  we  do  it.  If  wo  put  the  amount 
plus  the  contingency  in  one  bill,  it  would 
leave  us  where  we  were  exceeding  the 
budcret  If  we  put  it  as  we  have,  the 
budget  has  to  increa.se  Itself,  in  which 
ca.se  we  and  the  budget  are  still  together. 

Now,  It  la  a  matter  of  opinion  I  ap- 
prtH-iale  the  gentleman  «  statement,  but 
I  say  flatly  and  unequivocally  that  we 
do  mak»  it  inwhible  for  them  to  Inereaae 
t|ie  lotin  ttuthoniv  in  line  with  what  iha 
MiMHlemiiii  huid  but  iliev  cttn  dd  i(  milv 
l|  tliii  MiulMel  HuifrtU  rtii|irnvi'«  11  Ami, 
n»u»iii  If  the  Hudurl  Hi|it-<tii  approVM  It, 
l|ii'V    liitvti    III!  retikt'd    llu'    liiidiuit       Hil, 

l)lill  la  illll   I  int*u|| 

Ml  !''( ihll  Mitv  I  iM  I  tfiiiil  (  >i  ■  I,., I 
li)i|iri(lh  In  Mil.  In  In  (lil.iili  llh  n||k|^^p||i 
I  |i<«  IM  I  Im  1 1  |iMi  I 

h'llnl      In   ll>r    IHt^ll  I  niniin^     'nul>  i    li  I'  \ 

l|'li    $||0    H|I|<Im)|     MhMIK    iIm.  n    (imI      iI'.   {||||p 

litii   I  in    MUlHiiM    (in|illHMii(u  V    (MiiM  iM^    f»(»i 
njei  1 1  IMi'Kl  ImH    itliiHUihl   V    lie*  MM  I'    I   >«  mm 
iHii  ii'liiiHi'd  ItV  tltti  Mmm'Hm  1  f  II  I   ttidut-f 
II'-     f'ttAtMMAN  tin.     i.|(n      Mf     \\\$ 

oMiHeMHUI    fiMMI     Ml'MnitM     i  Mf     h«NHt 
|i(M  i'»tiii  I'd 

Ml     MnrtAV      Ml     (  lirtlimnil,  t  ylHd 

If'n  tif'lil  Inlilftll   1   fuldlliinnl   mltll||P"l 

Mr  rnrtti  Mr  f'lirtlinnn  I  tlmhk 
thn  Mriiilemnn  from  Wfl,ohin!d.(iii 

Prrniid  nn  thr  oilirr  liniul  Mr  lOflO 
Hr.A  Hiiuie  nf  $104  million  fur  ic'.i  phone 
d^^<^  inrlidn  t)',p  %'i's  million  contingency 
Ptovldefl  ns  indicated  by  footnote  10,  Bp- 
pnrer.tly  becau.sr  it  wa."*  used. 

Third,  In  tlie  1960  column  under 
Farmnrs  Home  Admlni.stratlon  the  con- 
tingency amount  of  $20  million  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  table  and  totals  as  indi- 
cated by  footnote  7.  apparently  because 
it  was  used. 

Fourth.  But  in  the  1961  committee  bill 
column  which  should  represent  the 
amounts  recommended,  none  of  the  fig- 


ures Included  the  contingencies  totaling 
$140  million  aa  disclosed  by  footnotes  6 
and  9, 

In  consequence  both  the  totals  for 
the  2  years  and  the  comparisons  tend 
to  be  Incon.sl.stent  In  that  they  do  not 
factually  di-ielose  the  full  amounts  pro- 
vided or  lecornmended  elfl^.er  in  the 
tabulation  or  the  footnotes 

Five  A.s  a  niafter  of  fiirt.  the  argu- 
ment tliat  1060  funds  were  not  u.sed  can- 
not be  wholly  accurate  as  a  statement 
ur-.tll  after  June  30.  becau,^-.e  we  aiT  .still 
in  fiscal  year  1960 

Another  point  that  I  th.lnk  ouglit  to 
be  discu.s.sed  Is  this.  I  understand  that 
In  eiirht  Instances  throughout  the  bill 
items  are  reapprnprlnted  out  of  flsenl 
l!)6n  for  utilization  in  fl.scal  1961  For 
example,  on  pn^^i*  0  tlie  language  is  as 
follows; 

And  any  uncxpoiulrd  tuluiirm  of  fviiul* 
trnn»ferrcd  under  tiiln  honrt  In  the  next 
prtcedlng  fiscal  year  ahull  bo  mrrgrd  with 
avich  tranaftrrtd  amnunta. 

Is  there  any  Idea  from  the  hearings 

how  much  Is  Involved  In  that  Instance 
or  In  any  of  tiie  other  eight  Instances? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  Is  an  emergency 
fund  which  Is  canied  to  meet  emer- 
gency outbreak.s  of  animal  disea.st\s  and 
It  has  saved  us  many  tmies.  We  can- 
not tell  in  advance  how  much  demand 
there  may  be  on  it.  We  tried  to  restore 
the  fund  so  that  tliey  can  have  it. 

The  gentleman  will  remember  the 
emergency  outbreak  among  hogs  sev- 
eral years  ago.  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  such  Instances.  Al.so  we  had  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  emergency. 
There  la  no  way  actually  to  know,  so 
we  cannot  give  exact  figures  Agrl- 
culture,  uiKulnes.-,  knov^.i.  Ij.  ilmineii  with 
10   nuul:       If    \u-   cliuiMfd    11. em    ^.ili 

•OmtitJiU.iJ    lu^l    .Vi'Ul     lluti     tl.rv    illd    Itul 

une,  I  iliiitk  It  u  Miuiul  In  Ijiiiiii  u  fur. 

ward  lll.-ilt'.td  id  inuiililiii  .1  iiuaihal  hnth 
VBRU  Mr  Ih.il  na  |l  |||,i.^  ua  Wtul  Hft  tlllM 
\i\\\  i<  I"  Inilntli  If  W0  liaVc  Inlliillitl  U 
'Ml'  ;    In  Ini  V      I  «i  e|i|     fnl      IliP     |mi||||ii     ||||I 

I'l  I'''  li  i<ntn    Inl'i    I  ttl  iIH' 

dniu  II  Hnhdin  fill  |ii||. 


itn   lui.i   (1(1 'IhI,   I    Ijihik    >*ti   lintM 


Ink 


Ml    I- 1  d(h     I  itiiiiw  lli  li  A  Ityih  k| 

""■•  "' "'<"""  »*"ih«  mi  %\  nil 

|iO|inh<tltlll|l  t  111  llntll  HDUl  nf  lln:  Mtyt 
'"ttlMlllli.'       Mm     I     Ihllik    Hull     \\\    iFiMM 

'"    '' '  :  I  -  I     «    iM   itie  n'it|i|l|iiti|  litllltll 

I  VMII  (>|i>'l  •  T'i  I  lii>  In  «l  llui  itl  ^)tm  Wl' 
•MIMllt  Id  I  'K  •  '  oiHe  liilin  MIllHilJI  H"  *•• 
WhNi    Uli     HIM-   ml      IniM      In  All     III     On 

•1iM''i'  'llii  m'  :    In  K'v  I «   I  dm     (In  iMuld' 

a       f '"  1  ,    I,,  !       nf       W  |i,|l        I  III    II        l|lll   .l(|M   lldi'd 

UllithllUnli  (I  IhiIiiim  i".  will  bp  ttl  the  end 
nf  the  filial  yeni  N  Uieie  nnvllilin'  iii 
the  hem  liu"^  whli  h  Wiudd  wive  lis  itl  It  Hst 
their     P'-'lllinleM     nf     what     tlie'4P     tnlulB 

might  b(  ' 

Mr.  WnriTKN  'llir  heaiiius  \m11 
dlaclOftT  that  f;xrept  for  thh  emer- 
gency matter,  we  could  suijpiy  the  fig- 
ures as  to  what  the  carry-over  would  be 
In  the  soil  bank,  for  In.slnnce,  we  brought 
forward  $30  million.  Last  year  when 
this  bill  was  up  cvcryt>ody  waa  up.set 
because  of  how  much  money  was  in  Uiere 
for  the  soil  bank  Agriculture  took  all 
of  that  wave  of  publicity  about  it.  Then 
It  developed  that  they  did  not  spend  it. 
If  that  money  had  lapsed,  if  it  had  not 


been  brought  forward  again  we  would 
l.uve  been  charged  with  that  this  year. 
So,  putting  the  two  togethei'.  It  would 
have  left  Agriculture  In  just  that  much 
\u)i.s(>  shape  In  the  public  eye  So  wo 
thought  It  well  to  bring  It  forw  ard,  show- 


ing that  last  year  we  did  not  go  all  the 
way  with  It  and  we  will  use  it  next  year 
We  have  explained  It  In  every  iniitancc. 
Mr,  FORD.  I  think  It  Is  true  that 
when  you  reappropilate  like  this  and 
you  do  not  know  exactly  Uio  amounts,  It 


tends  to  some  fiscal  irrespon.siblllty  in 
the  Department,  particularly  when  they 
are  1-year  funds 

The  following  cliart  or  table  Is  Included 
to  explain  in  detail  several  ut  the  points 
wlilch  I  have  dlscuMKl 


hrpnrtmrnt  of  Annnilturr  nppropriatton  hill,  t''>'t 


Krvfurd  ri'iii ixiniht  I    ninli  nit  nl 
rrcomnirnded  in  hill  for  11*61 


>f  npiiiiprintion*  for  tUfiO  and  niiimnlvn  and  amoiinlii 


ABgropriaMyu  (p  ni  roMni.iii.i  n  i">fi) 


Add: 


laliotU  (|l.  A.',  KUI.BIillrr  ll'{)Ort) , 

Bubiotal,  »|ipro|irl»tloni  and  autliorlintloni,  ppr  itiport  taltlr 


KKA  loan  aulliiirlpiatlun"ountlnr>nrlM 
Kll  A  loan  aulhorltnl Illll  "(HintltiKcMC)'' 


Tutal,  approprlaUooa  luul  authuruotloni. 
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>!)A,000,000 
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14.  ISA.  am.  100 
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4,8oa,aos,iw 


4,808,961,190 


Kwwtmipndwl 

111  Illll 
fur  HKH 


"•jsa*" 


000 


«.MI,Ttt,600 

IIIU.OUO.UOO 
40,000,000 


4.631,711,100 


Bill  oonpartd  wttta— 


IMO 
approprlaUooa 


-t7DO,B03,OAl 
-49,000,000 


-740,160,081 

•+74.000,000 
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•>-ao,ooo.ooo 
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■fl00,000,000 
+40,000,000 


•fl9,8iailO 


i  lenM  of  thti  pomnilttaa  raductlon  In  new  a|ipm|)rUtinnii  ro(|iiw>tod  for  IW^I  in 
efflNt  oy  rtaiiproiirlnllon  for  iwni  of  prior  yuar  tmUiiraii  tliui  oihcrwiM"  wmilil 
IfYtrt  to  th«  TraaMury. 

i Oontlnirfncy  amouiilK  of  160,000,000  autlmrlt^I  for  lOno  (t'ubltr  I.itM  an  sO); 
198,000,000  for  i  proRmni  only  rfflaotad  nn  p,  A3  of  rotumlttoo  ro|>ort:  cotultitfancy 


atnounu  of  1100,00^1, n'm  ronniiiiiKiiilfxl  for  W\  wm  raflarUKl  on  p,  68i  true  oonpartoon 
of  loni  1)111  with  i(Hi'  11'  I    •  »'-i  (10(1. (KM). 

•  Cnntlnepnpy  atnount  nf  |«),(K)n,(KK)  nuthnrlfod  for  lOW)  rtiflarttd  on  p,  89  of  pom- 
iiiltiw  rPi>ort,  oontlnKanpy  amount  of  MO,o<ni.(HK)  reoomniandad  rer  1961  not  reflirtpd 

on  p.  63  Iriic  witniiarliion  nf  |(jni  hijj  w  1(1,  iwio  ini,  4  |a(i,(KWi,(iO(i 


Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman   from   Missouri    I  Mr.   Carna- 

HANl. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr  Chairman, 
there  are  .several  Items  in  this  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  1961  about 
which  I  should  like  to  speak  very 
briefly 

Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  agricultural 
con-servation  program — a  program  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  very  backbone  of  this 
Nation's  soil  and  water  conservation 
effort 

I  .strongly  oppose  any  eftort.s  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  the  ACV  for  19t)l 

I  oppose  any  such  effort  l)ecause  I 
firmly  believe  Ihwl  11  would  be  a  hlep 
bftckwardb  -a  buekwaid  niep  thib  Nat  inn 

cannot  artind 
toll  la  Ihib  Nttltmi'-)  uh  (>>■-)   luUuitU 

iPDIlUrile        ll    \t^   f  I  Illll   Illll   tanll   Dull    vi>i<   iln- 

liVP    illll    i't»)i'lil  lit!    Innd     tiliii     itlid    lavt 
|iindUI!|«         I  Ilia    aiill    \h    a     |miiI     nf     nni 
[iMiiuiy      Wn  ll)liii|ll0d  II    ImiM  ntii    fmii 
liiiiiti  and  wp  hiivt'  it  mimipiI  nidiMniinh 

III  |iii«h  II   Hinliu    III  Ihnnii  Him  i  nllli'  iifll'l 
111      II  IMU*>I   be  IMtikPi  vpil 

tlldlltti     Minal      Iii«Ii|IhI     |t<IIMIill'|i*<       mil 
hill  iMlH  Ml  kI    I  I'HIiiii  I'Iik    |||«M    iit*    i|»|id    iiinl 
{III  h  Ml  Ihe  aidMH  IIMIi'  ii'kImii.iI  hIhI  imi 
|iiiiviid      II    lal)pM  MliiiM  akilllul  IMiUiupp 
jtUMll  In  I'lilim-MiMinl  anllllinh  fiii  i'»i«tM 
|i|p    II    t|ii>>«    nil     enal     ni    Imii       huld 
lialidv    llmiiMli  ||||4  |iiiii>p«a  nf  pmiimpi  Vlliu 
And  li  N  IllultlV  I'liMlptPR   nhP    MP  l|n  Mmw 
lin«    In   ltd    II     nnil    havp    Iwmi    dnlhii    n 
liPltiPlidmia  lull  111  Ihia  field 

CniU'lpaa  lin*  illipp  IMIfl  i  eeiiHiili'pd  ll«> 
|pi|t'inslbllltv  In  Ihla  ntrn  fm  ll  lm« 
wi«>p1v  ptovldPd  futulp  pRch  ypni  fm  the 
Act'  Thp  oiiuinwl  leulslntioii  fm  this 
pioiiiam  providpd  IBOO  million  imwpvpf, 
Mie  funds  Ruthorlr.pd  have  vniied  from 
tine  to  time  nnd  in  rrcpnt  ypar.*  have 
been  stabilized  at  $'2.')0  million  a  year 

In  my  opin  on,  this  voluntary  cost- 
sharinK  type  o'  conservation  program  is 
the  vei-y  incentive  needed  to  encourage 
farmers  to  carry  out  the  necessaiT  con- 
servation practices  on  their  lands.  Be 
cause  of  the  i^resent  price  squeeze  the 
farmer  is  noi  able  to  perform  these 
measures  if  it  were  not  for  the  ACP. 


Not  only  Is  It  In  the  Interest  of  our 
fai-m  families  now  living  on  the  farms 
but  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil  for 
future  generations,  that  I  feel  no  cuts 
must  be  made  m  appropriations  for  this 
program  The  ACP  has  and  should 
continue  to  play  an  important  and  es- 
sential role  In  preserving  this  natural 
heritage  for  us. 

While  records  for  the  1959  program 
are  not  yet  available,  it  appears  that 
ACP  will  total  about  the  same  nationally 
tus  in  1958  The  following  are  some  ac- 
com.pli.shments  under  the  19S8  ACP 
which  I  fee!  point  out  significantly  that 
the  ACP  Is  obtainirxg  the  maximum 
amount  of  conservation  on  the  Nalion'b 
fuims  iiei   lax  dollar  ii^vtiated 

ACP  wh.sihtPd  in  applying  toil  and 
WHifi  (  nnaei vaiKin  pitttsliPfo  nn  I  ()BH,70(1 
liti lUb  and  I  ttiiidiPb  Tlio  hvpi uut^  Hinimni 
nf  ituhirUiiii'P  |iii    faiin  Wl«h  IJIIO 

AT'M    aoH'-lPil    Ih    Pbtiildlalillig    ItPiulV 
J'  .  iiiiiiiiiii  lnll'^  id  tuiiiMirvallnh  imvpi 
III   mlddlnli   III  lilnlnt'llllB   \\\V   lalltl    UiU 
enhni  I  viillHli  MiViM   Itripa  iHlid  mil  id  Ih 
InlialVti  MMli  innilmdlnit  fnl  al   U>a«l  t\  l«i 
'/   V^inib  lUnl    IM  kiiMlP  l-NIPk    |i|ilMliUll>hllV 

A"ii>kli>d  III  I IliiH  iilMMikl   |l,<  Mlllllni) 

luif      m|     lulillllnlnil     inialliiM    ttlrt<<«    m 

1 ^w       ■  iiilUifK      Ini      anil      |M  nll'idlnll 

I  III"  liei<|»<  lln    Itihd  fimn  |nndMl'lliM  "Ml 
|iImi  t'l  n)ia  (ni   'll   len'/l   \)  n(  fl  VPiU*' 

^duIaIiiI  Ih  tilnhliiM*  n  lliiid  nf  i«  Mill 
Ijnii   nilPa  nf   lipp*   fill    fntPuKv  pMltinup* 
wliieh    liPimiiMPtiltV    lidliPtl    llipup    luip') 
fimti  f)eld  iMiipo  nnd  tiiie|uip 

And  At'P  n'loiMiPii  111  impiiiviiiB  I  ftno  - 

111)11  uiMi"!  (if  uinss  nlid  leuump  cnvpi  nti 
fnitnliuid  In  eiitrtid  He  iifpppnn  for  eon- 
spivatlnti  pdipdBP'  Muili  of  tlUs  Infid. 
(dherwiMv  would  UKrly  have  been  shifted 
sooner  to  mot T  intpivdve  u-t 

Thp  pfTect  of  these  slilfts  In  land  vise 
is  cumulative  The  practices  established 
will  stay  on  and  protect  the  land  for 
period.s  ranging  from  the  length  of  a 
rotation  to  permanently. 

Of  course,  hirm  and  tree  cover  are 
only  part  of  the  conservation  invest- 
ments farmers  made  witli  the  ACP  in 
19.^8.  .Some  of  the  other  measures  es- 
tablished   with    ACP    co6t-sharlng    in- 


cluded over  63.000  water  storage  reser- 
voirs and  nearly  5,000  miles  of  wat«r 
diversions  and  spreaders;  54,000  acres  of 
permanent  sod  waterways  and  nearly 
856.000  acres  terraced:  almost  a  half 
million  acres  of  stripcropping  and  nearly 
1^3  million  acres  of  drainage  for  con- 
servation farming  and  I'i  rrullion  acres 
of  cropland  tilled  for  temporary'  pro- 
tection against  wind  and  water  erosion 

The  need  for  the  ACP  in  Missouri  ha.s 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  past 
years  by  the  resjKinse  from  farmerh  de- 
siring to  participate  m  the  program 
Under  the  1958  ACP  in  my  State,  more 
than  43,000  faiTOeih  received  cofci-hhar" 
ma  uhhibtance  ihiougli  the  114  Mihfcour! 
County  AHC  ofTlcPh  amenmtinu  to  a  loUil 
(if  inoie  than  $10  million  which  mt^aio 
Ihey  conii'ibuipd  at  lnHhi  thai  inuili 
more  mil  (if  iht^ii  imii  puditpu  in  cpiiy 
mil  iliKbP  (tiipaervhtinn  iniaauiPfe 

lllipinvtitl  Mlita*  Hlid  louuilltJ  UUVfl  '*n» 
Mblalilialiml  iiii  Illll  4DH  aiink 

ACI'  HAalklnl  III  llialMlllHii  itillHiiMh  In 
luildinl  I'liuiiMii  ami  htlinit  nti  imnii  Ihaii 
Hll  Illll)  Ml'll>«  Kllll  nviM  rum  MllU'i'  Ml  dlVld'i 
klnli  i|lli|it<a  lUid  ildl»>a  In  lliMII  MiluilT 
V^tMi'  MihtiliMtdt-d  til  I'lilihiliidlnli  Mill, 
lhl«  IIIU  MM't'llHllMal  milildk  Mint  nii 
klallpd  (Ik  IHMlPI'llnli  ht>alMkl  linKinM  nil 
I  lii".P  o\  I  Ml  iMtt'i 

liinliiai'i-  piHiliit'k  uMih  aa  iipiii  Mini 
iliiMPii  Ide  iliniii*  pitil  <>linpiHtt  and  Mutil* 

IIIU  «PtP  iiillnlMU'il  mi  MiniP  lliiUl  lf»7,« 
IHIII  iii'ip*>  In  dikpiikp  nf  eai'pkk  wniiM 

tn  ihtprnvp  giAAslnnd  tnahnMPitiPiil, 
;i  nyfl  llvPMiK'k  iPSPlvnlik  WPip  Iniilt 

ACP  nwlitPd  farmpis  in  palBhllshliw 
i;i7  140  nerPR  of  vPHPlativp  envpr  fm 
wintpr  prtil^ellon  from  prosion  and  en- 
couraged ihpm  to  sp«l  over  21  000  arips 
of  I'over  to  protect  croplaiid  throughout 
the  crop  year. 

Duiing  that  year,  farmers  were  aa- 
slsteri  with  the  application  of  liming  ma- 
terial on  408,305  acres  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate vegetative  cover  for  conservation 
purposes. 

We  in  Missouri  are  proud  of  the  step."" 
fanners  are  taking  to  help  conserve  the 
natural  resources  of  our  Nation.  How- 
ever, much  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
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ACP  which  encourages  them  to  perform 
the   needed   conservation   measures   on 

their  farms. 

Another  aspect  of  this  appropriations 
bill  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  grants-in-aid  to 
the  State  experimental  stations.  This 
is  badly  needed  for  forestry  research, 
soil  and  water  conservation  research,  and 
research  in  other  fields  of  agricultural 
industry. 

Most  of  the  appropriation  for  this  ac- 
tivity does,  however,  go  to  the  field  of 
forestry  and  related  fields. 

The  State  Legislature  in  Missouri  last 
May  made  an  appropriation  of  $80,000 
for  the  biennium  for  the  forest  survey. 
This  work,  of  course,  is  being  carried  on 
in  cooperaiion  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Recently  the  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  approved  a 
new  full-time  research  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  school  of  forestry,  even 
though  the  increase  m  funds  of  agricul- 
tural research  was  relatively  modest  for 
this  biennium.  This  position  will  be 
filled  by  a  man  who  will  devote  full-time 
research  in  wood  technology  and  prod- 
ucts which  is  felt  will  be  a  tremendous 
help  to  the  wood-using  industries  of  Mis- 
souri. The  annual  cost  of  this  position 
will  be  around  515,000  and  it  is  men- 
tioned to  indicate  the  support  which  the 
State  has  been  giving  to  the  research 
program  in  the  school  of  forestry.  There 
is  a  need  for  strengthening  of  forest  re- 
search in  the  forestry  schools  in  order 
that  these  schools  may  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  turn  out  better  trained  sci- 
entists for  the  future  and  in  order  that 
the  State  experiment  stations  may  carry 
their  proper  share  of  the  research  activi- 
ties in  forestry. 

I  urge  support  of  this  program  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Another  aspect  of  this  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  which  is  of  concern  to 
me  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  the 
program  of  plant  quarantine.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  our  present 
quarantine  forces  are  so  thinly  spread 
out  that  we  do  not  have  adequate  pro- 
tection from  foreign  plant  and  animal 
pests.  I  feel  that  this  program  Is  of 
vital  importance  in  safeguarding  agri- 
culture in  this  Nation.  If  this  program 
la  to  be  effective,  it  must  form  a  tight 
line  of  defense  at  all  ports  of  entry.  Be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
ports.  In  part  brought  about  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
the  increase  In  traffic  at  these  ports,  ade- 
quate funds  are  needed  to  expand  this 
much  needed  protective  facility  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  appropriation  for  REA 
and  RTA  other  aspects  of  this  legislation 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  my  district 
are  the  request  for  funds  to  eradicate 
brucellosis,  and  funds  for  the  school 
lunch  procrram.  Having  been  a  public 
school  administrator  for  several  years  I 
know  firsthand  the  values  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentlem&n  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
NatchxxJ. 


M-.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  for  your 
approval,  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  serving  with 
our  chaiiman.  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittenI, 
and  the  other  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. We  were  ably  assisted  by  our 
eocecutive  secretary,   Mr.  Ross   P.  Pope. 

For  fiscal  year  1961  we  recommend 
SI .294.647,500  for  regular  activities,  $1,- 
226.500,000  for  restoration  of  capital  im- 
pairment. $1,443,634,000  for  reunburse- 
mcnt  for  special  activities,  $417  million 
for  loan  authlsrizations  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  $369,670,- 
OOO  for  permanent  authorizations. 

For  the  Agriculture  Research  Service, 
we  recommend  appropriations  totaling 
$141,507,000;  $67,934,000  of  this  amount 
is  for  research;  $52,011,000  is  for  plant 
and  animal  disease  and  pest  control; 
$21,562,000  is  for  meat  inspection. 

TXiBACCO    RESEARCH 

The  need  for  additional  research  In 
tobacco  was  clearly  established  during 
the  hearings.  Less  research  has  been 
done  on  the  mechanization  of  tobacco 
production  than  for  otlier  major  crops 
and  V  ork  methods  used  in  tobacco  pro- 
duction are  still  almost  entirely  manual. 
At  th(»  present  time  between  400  and  500 
hours  of  human  labor  are  required  to 
produce  and  harvest  an  acre  of  tobacco. 
Total  farm  labor  requirements  for  the 
1,154,000-acre  crop  represents  equivalent 
full  employment  for  some  1,920,000 
people  for  300  8-hour  days  per  year. 
Tobacco  is  grown  on  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 1  154.000  aci-es  in  22  States  and 
1$  a  major  .source  of  income  in  8  of  these 
States.  Total  production  of  tobacco  in 
1959  was  about  1,800  million  pounds 
which  brought  over  $1  billion  cash  in- 
come to  producers.  A'oout  750,000  farm 
families  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  tobacco.  The  number  of  hours  re- 
quii-ed  to  produce  an  acre  of  tobacco  has 
changed  ver>-  little  over  the  past  50  years. 
Labor  requirements  for  other  major 
crops,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
strikingly  reduced.  Tobacco  taxes  total 
a  little  over  $2 '2  billion  annually  to  the 
suppcit  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments; $1.7  billion  goes  into  the  Fed- 
eral Trea^uiy  and  this  does  not  include 
icdire-ct  taxes.  Prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  income  tax  in  1913,  for 
many  years  the  second  largest  return  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  came  from 
the  impost  of  manufactured  tobacco  and 
related  taxes 

Prom  time  to  time,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  the  foreign  markets.  Accepting  this 
view  during  the  present  session  of  the 
86th  Congress,  we  passed  H.R,  9664. 
Under  this  legislation  the  parity  price 
for  tobacco  was  tied  to  the  1959  level. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  prevent 
the  oi^eration  of  the  present  parity 
formula  from  pushing  the  support  price 
on  tobacco  beyond  limits  which  the  to- 


bacco Industry  believes  to  be  reasonable 
at  present  general  price  levels.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  tobacco  sup- 
port level  for  1960  will  be  the  same  as  In 
1959  and  in  subsequent  years  the  sup- 
port price  will  be  adjusted  from  the  1959 
level  in  direct  proportion  to  the  cliange 
in  the  parity  index,  using  the  previous 
3  years  moving  average  as  a  base. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cash  crops  in  America.  In  terms  of  cash 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  crops  in  the 
United  States,  tobacco  in  1958  was  ex- 
ceeded in  value  by  only  four  cropw: 

1.  Wheat $2,253,000,000 

2    Cotton _ 1,928,000.000 

3.  Corn 1,412.000,000 

4.  Soy  beans 1.117.000,000 

5.  Tobacco 1,007,000.000 

6.  Sorghum  grain 569.000,000 

7.  Potatoes-- 373.000,000 

Only  recently  the  Common  Market 
countries  entered  into  an  agreement 
which  places  a  30  percent  ad  valorem 
tax  on  our  tobacco.  This  tax  does  not 
apply  to  the  tobacco  produced  in  the 
six  Conmion  Market  countries,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  only  restrictive  but  is  an 
unreasonable  tax  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose, complete  exclusion  of  our  tobacco 
for  the  next  10  years.  In  addition,  we 
know  that  60  countries  in  the  world 
have,  during  the  past  few  years,  in- 
creased their  import  duties  on  tobacco. 
Our  own  subcommittee,  in  its  travels  in 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East  from  October  23 
to  December  10.  1959.  discovered  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  tobacco  today. 
In  the  report  of  ihe  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee's trip  we  have  the  following 
statement: 

We  also  visited  the  Ia  Suerta  Tobacco  Co. 
In  Manila  to  observe  mnnufacturlng  proc- 
esses and  discuss  use  of  American  tobacco. 
While  American  tobacco  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, tobacco  manufacturers  are  unable  to 
get  all  they  want  because  of  a  government 
program  now  In  effect  favoring  local  pro- 
duction of  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  industry  Is  undergoing 
scientific  and  technological  changes  that 
have  so  significantly  affected  agriculture 
as  a  whole  that  it  is  now  necessary  to 
step  up  our  research  program  for  this 
commodity. 

Certain  increases  for  research  were 
approved  from  1953  through  1959.  Ft»r 
livestock  and  products,  we  approved  in- 
creases totaling  $7,894,000.  For  cereal 
and  fora^'e.  increases  totaling  $3,733,000 
were  approved  and  for  cotton  and  other 
fabrics,  we  approved  increases  totaling 
$2,150,000.  Increases  for  research  during 
this  period  of  time  for  wool  and  mohair 
totaled  $715,000  and  for  major  crops. 
$295,000.  Increases  for  tobacco  re- 
search from  1953  through  1960  totaled 
only  $293,000.  Increases  totaling  $1,- 
015,000  were  approved  for  oil  seeds  and 
$100,000  was  approved  for  naval  stores. 
Nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
dollars  in  increases  for  new  crops  was 
approved  and  $900,000  was  approved  for 
crop  and  Livestock  protection.  From 
1953  to  1960  we  approved  increases  for 
fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  totaling 
$2,045,000.  Research  increases  for  all 
other  crops  during  this  period  of  time 


totaled  $478.00C  and  $6,102,000  was  ap- 
proved for  forestry. 

While  the  hearings  were  under  way,  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  through  its  legisla- 
ture, appropriated  $1  million  for  use  in 
construction  of  an  agricultural  tobacco 
research  center  and  in  addition,  appro- 
priated $50,000  U3  be  used  in  tobacco  re- 
search. Ordmarily.  in  setting  up  a  re- 
.search  program  or  expanding  programs, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  research 
laboratory  building.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  Federal  Government  must  bear 
the  cost  of  the  building  as  well  as  the 
equipment  and  other  facilities  neces- 
sarily required  for  research  and  for  a 
research  center  Since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  .subcommittee,  some  9  or 
10  laboratories  have  been  constructed 
out  of  Federal  funds,  and,  at  no  time 
has  any  State  constructed  a  research 
center  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  laboratories  constructed 
have  cost  tlie  Federal  Government  from 
$500,000  to  seve.-al  million  dollars  each. 

Tobacco  pays  its  own  way  and  cer- 
tainly adequate  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated for  research  at  this  time.  Our 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of 
S250.000  for  tobacco  research.  This 
amount  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  SI  million  for  the  research  center 
and  the  additioral  sum  of  $50,000  for  to- 
bacco research  mentioned  above  and  will 
be  used  for  planning,  locating,  con- 
structing, and  equipping  of  appropriate 
greenhouses  with  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture control,  tnd  for  appropriately 
equipping  the  si>ecial  laboratories  for 
tobacco  research  in  the  new  center. 
Power.  light,  steam,  and  water  lines  and 
compressed  air  facilities  must  be  installed 
for  the  greenhouses  and  for  outlying  field 
facilities.  Mach  nery  and  shop  equip- 
ment will  also  be  supplied  for  the  mecha- 
nization studies.  A  headhouse  will  be 
constructed  in  connection  with  the 
greenhouses  for  use  In  storing  soil  and 
materials  in  greenhouse  work. 

RL-RAL    Di:VEI.OPME>rr 

In  1955,  we  decided  to  appropriate  a 
small  amount  for  rural  development. 
This  program  atteonpts  to  find  the  means 
whereby  rural  families  of  lowvincome 
status  can  be  as.iisted  to  raise  their  in- 
come and  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  level 
of  living  commensurate  with  our  Ameri- 
can standards.  We  know  that  our  farmer 
has  the  right  to  demand  a  standard  of 
living  in  keeping  with  the  contributions 
he  makes  to  the  national  economy.  The 
amount  expended  in  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  his  produced  great  bene- 
fits to  our  people.  This  is  not  a  handout 
program.  It  is  conceived  as  an  educa- 
tional and  technical  assistance  program 
where  agencies  and  organizations  band 
together  in  a  group  to  serve  people  of  a 
community,  courity,  or  area.  The  three 
pilot  counties  ir.  Kentucky  are  Butler, 
Metcalfe,  and  Ei.iott. 

BBUCILiOSIS 

During  the  past  few  months.  I  have 
received  a  great  rianj;  letters  from  farm- 
ers throughout  this  country  requesting 
that  our  brucello;iis  eradication  program 
be  stepped  up  irstead  of  slowed  down. 
The  Department  recommended  $15  mil- 


lion for  the  brucellosis  program,  and  we 
have  mcreased  this  amount  to  $19 
million. 

TRADE    BA&RI£RS 

Along  with  our  many  problems  con- 
cerning agriculture  in  this  country,  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  removing 
foreign  trade  restrictions  against  our  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  much  time  we  spend  on 
merchandising ;  we  are  simply  helpless  if 
the  trade  p>oUcies  of  our  friends  abroad 
permit  our  products  only  limited  access 
to  their  markets.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  continue  our  negotiations  with  other 
countries  seeking  to  obtain  lower  tariffs 
on  our  commodities.  Today  we  face 
stronger  competition  abroad  than  at  any 
time  during  the  history  of  this  country. 

SURAL     ELECTRinCATlON     ADMINISTRATION 

In  our  REA  program,  we  now  have 
about  4.590,000  consumers  on  REA  fi- 
nanced lines.  We  have  some  1.426.000 
miles  of  lines  throughout  47  of  the  States 
at  the  present  time.  About  95 '2  percent 
of  the  farms,  ranches,  and  rural  estab- 
lishments of  this  countiT  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  central  station  electric  pow  er 
and  about  one -half  of  these  installations 
ai-e  served  by  borrowers  from  REA  In 
considering  our  REA  program  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  keep  in  mind  Uiat  this 
system  serves  a  national  territory.  The 
average  number  of  consumers  per  mile  is 
only  about  thiee  and  one-tenth  and  a 
large  number  of  coop>eratives  average 
less  than  two  consumers  to  a  mile.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  cooperatives  are  op- 
erating in  such  thin  territories,  the 
amount  of  equity  REA  borrowers  have 
accumulated  is  exceedingly  low.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  reports,  50  percent  of 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  less  than 
20  percent  equity  in  their  facilities.  The 
budget  authorizations  for  our  RELA  Ad- 
ministration total  $110  million  for  elec- 
trification, and  $80  million  for  i-ural 
telephone  sei"vice.  To  each  amount,  we 
have  added  a  contingency  of  $50  million. 

RESEARCH 

Our  agricultural  research  program  is 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  that 
we  have  today.  This  program  must  be 
geared  to  the  problems  now  confronting 
American  agriculture  and  be  able  to  meet 
the  problems  in  the  futme.  A  construc- 
tive research  program  should  reduce 
waste  and  losses  and  improve  eflBciency 
of  production.  An  adequate  research 
program  must  also  improve  processing, 
marketing,  and  consumption.  It  should 
be  able  to  develop  new  and  improved 
crops  and  products  and  expand  our  mar- 
kets for  sale  of  our  commodities.  An 
adequate  research  program  provides  im- 
proved nutrition  and  better  hving  for 
rural  and  urban  people.  We  must  ex- 
pand our  agricultural  research  program 
in  order  to  meet  the  objectives  which  I 
have  just  enumerated.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  research  facihUes  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Sute  agricultural  experiment  stations 
are  overcrowded  and  the  majority  need 
modernization  at  the  present  time.  We 
must  have  modern,  up-to-date  facilities 
in  order  to  meet  the  agricultural  re- 
search needs  confronting  us  today.    In 


addition  to  buildings  required  for  re- 
search laboratories,  we  must  also  have 
the  necessary  personnel.  properly 
trained  and  skilled  m  the  sciences  to 
carry  on  our  research  program.  Today, 
we  must  compete  with  private  mdustry 
to  obtain  the  necessary  scientists  to  carry 
out  our  re-search  program.  Certainly 
second-rate  scientists  should  not  be  a 
part  of  our  research  program  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  be  prepared  to  compete 
with  private  mdustry  for  skilled  person- 
nel in  this  program.  It  is  true  that  our 
agricultural  research  funds  have  in- 
creased over  the  years,  but  the  results 
justify  the  amounts  expended. 

SOIL   CONSraVATlON    SERVICE  AND  CORPS  C*  ENCI- 
NEERii'   CIVIi   WORKS    PROGRAM 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  started  our 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram. ThLs  program  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  American  agri- 
culture, and  m  my  opinion  it  will  be 
.lust  as  important  in  the  year  1970  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
enough  pood  land  left  in  this  country  to 
keep  us  prosperous  and  well  fed  if  we 
conserve  and  improve  it.  Today,  we 
have  more  than  2.900  organized  soil 
conse.'-vation  districts.  Soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  which  began  25  years  ago 
as  merely  an  experiment  in  local  self- 
government,  have  demonstrated  their 
value  and  now  include  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farms  and  ranches.  Our  peo- 
ple generally  support  our  soil  and  water 
conservation  program.  This  program 
has  accomph-^hed  a  great  deal  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  which  were  decreasing  in 
value  as  a  result  of  erosion  have  been 
restored  to  productive  cai>acity.  Many 
sections  of  our  country  which  were  here- 
tofore subject  to  flood  damage  now  are 
free  from  that  danger.  The  provision 
for  local  conservation  districts  with 
local  control  and  direction  is  the  best 
way  to  achieve  maximum  results  in  con- 
servation. We  have  everj'  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program.  This  service  is  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  our  present-day 
Government.  Soil  conservation  means 
as  much  to  my  home  State  as  to  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  our  soil  con- 
servation program,  together  with  our 
Corps  of  Engineers,  flood  control,  and 
navigation  projects  are  producing  re- 
sults in  Kentucky.  Our  farmers  are 
remaining  on  the  farms  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years,  Kentucky 
will  show  an  increase  in  population.  We 
have  122  soil  conservation  districts  in 
120  counties  in  Kentucky  with  over 
86,000  farms  participating  in  this  pro- 
pram.  Con.servation  problems  become 
more  complex  as  population  growth  and 
technolopy  brings  about  intensive  uses 
and  competition  for  our  land  and  water. 
The  estimates  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Apriculture  for  conservation 
operations  totaled  $82,882,000  and  we 
recommend  an  increase  of  $250,000. 
making  a  total  of  $83,132,000.  We  rec- 
ommend $32  million  for  watershed  pro- 
tection instead  of  the  budget  request  of 
$27,750,000.  For  flood  prevention,  we 
recommend  S18  million  instead  of  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  of  $15  million.  For  our  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  we  make  recom- 
mendations totaling  $143,132,000  which 
is  an  increase  of  $7,500,000  over  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Deisartment 
of  Agriculture. 

This  year  will  be  the  137th  year  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  civil  works  program. 
Flood  control,  as  we  know  it  today 
started  in  1924  when  Congress  appro- 
priated $75,000  for  the  removal  of  snags 
in  the  Ohio  River  In  1928  Congress  au- 
thorized a  flood  control  project  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley.  The  flood  con- 
trol program  began  on  a  nationwide 
basis  m  1936  when  Congress  passed  the 
first  major  Flood  Control  Act 

In  1824  Concres.s  gave  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  responsibility  for  developing  a 
system  of  roads,  canals,  and  waterways. 
At  this  time  the  big  problem  was  trans- 
portation, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
concentrated  on  making  our  inland  wa- 
terways and  inland  and  coastal  harbors 
usable.  Floods  became  of  great  concern 
as  each  year  the  towns  and  cities  suf- 
fered loss  of  lives  and  heavy  property 
damage.  If.  at  this  time,  we  had  had  a 
good  constructive  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram underway  we  would  not  have  ex- 
perienced this  difficulty. 

Today  we  have  completed  525  flood 
control  projects  and  we  have  2.800  active 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  1.565  miles  of  embank- 
ments along  the  main  stem  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  have  23.000  miles  of  im- 
proved waterways  and  500  harbors  in 
this  country  today  The  Great  Lakes 
navigation  system  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Ohio 
River  are  only  a  few  of  the  mam  inland 
waterways, 

SCHOOL  LUNCH   PROGR.AM 

Our  greatest  asset  is  our  schoolchil- 
dren. We  recommend  $110  million  for 
fiscal  year  1961  and,  in  addition,  we 
recommend  the  transfer  of  $45  million 
from  section  32  funds  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase meats  and  other  foods  necessary 
for  our  schoolchildren's  lunches.  This 
will  provide  a  minimum  of  $155  million 
for  fiscal  year  1961.  According  to  tes- 
timony received  by  our  committee,  this 
program  served  an  average  of  over  10.7 
million  schoolchildren  during  the  1959 
school  year,  and  with  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  39.480.000  schoolchildren  pro- 
vided with  noonday  meals. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Our  extension  service  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  American  farmer  and 
especially  so  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
Funds  appropriated  for  this  program  are 
used  to  supplement  funds  appropriated 
by  State,  county,  and  local  governments 
for  the  employment  of  county  agents. 
home  demonstration  agents.  4-H  agents, 
and  State  specialists  who.  in  turn,  bring 
into  force  additional  programs  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture.  The  exten- 
sion agents  and  the  entire  service  in 
Kentucky  ls  composed  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple who  are  rendering  a  great  service. 
We  have  succeeded  m  securing  salary  in- 
creases for  our  extension  agents  in  Ken- 
tucky during  the  past  3  years  and  every 


effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  our  exten- 
sion agents  are  provided  with  adequate 
.salaries.  We  recommend  a  total  of  $66.- 
335.000  for  our  extension  service. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr,  Chairman,  each  year  4^2  million 
farm  operators  decide  what  to  produce 
on  the  .Nation's  400  million  acres  of  crop 
land  and  700  million  acres  of  pasture. 
We  know  that  our  rural  people  must 
make  many  adjustments  in  order  to  keep 
their  operations  on  a  sound  foundation. 
Today,  more  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  the  business  of  fanning  demands 
tile  application  of  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  science.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  agriculture  is  an  industry  that 
changes  rapidly.  Such  changes  create 
new  problems  for  our  farmers. 

Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  con- 
stiained  to  make  certain  comments  in 
connection  with  H.R.  12117,  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know  I  have  been 
strongly  opp>osed  to  the  present  farm 
subsidy  bill  and  indeed  have  been  forth- 
right in  speaking  against  Government 
acreage  and  price  controls  which  con- 
stiitute  in  my  opinion  the  costliest  failure 
in  our  domestic  history. 

I  expect  later  on  to  vote  against  this 
appropriation  bill  as  I  have  voted  against 
agricultural  bills  in  the  past  as  a  per- 
sonal protest  agamst  the  present  pro- 
gram How  anyone  can  justify  spending 
approximately  $4  billion  per  annum  on 
the  farm  fiasco  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

Certainly  President  Eisenhower  was 
npver  more  right  than  when  he  stated 
recently  that  in  no  domestic  area  do  we 
have  a  more  obvious  need  for  corrective 
action  than  in  agriculture. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  it  is  the 
farmers  who  have  the  chief  source  of 
complaint.  They  are  the  ones  who  suf- 
fer under  the  existing  Federal  program. 
I  think  they  have  a  right  to  look  to  the 
Congress  for  corrective  action. 

Briefly  I  want  to  discuss  various  pro- 
posals to  effect  relief.  I  point  up  fre- 
quently the  distressing  fact  that  Grovern- 
ment  surpluses,  even  after  the  huge  re- 
cant transactions  for  wheat  disposal  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  will  represent  a  cost 
td  the  taxpayer  of  more  than  $9  billion 
with  an  annual  storage  charge  in  excess 
of  $1  million  a  day.  But  in  all  honesty  I 
must  say  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
practical  in  recommending  a  plan  to 
move  away  from  controls — rather  than 
to  abruptly  terminate  the  program.  I 
will  go  along  with  that  general  F>olicy. 

James  Patton,  the  president  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union,  however,  a 
month  or  so  aso  offered  his  solution.  I 
absolutely  abhor  his  suggestion,  which 
was  to  license  farmers.  He  suggested 
each  licensed  farmer  should  pay  2  per- 
cent yearly  of  the  proceeds  of  his  mar- 
keting to  the  farm  organization  of  his 
choice — the  Grange,  Farmers"  Union,  or 
F&rm  Bureau — with  the  money  going  to 
promote  sales  and  educate  nonfarmers 
at  home  and  abroad  about  the  role  of 
the  farmer. 


I  wonder  how  the  nonfarmer  under 
such  brainwashing  would  end  up.  But 
as  for  the  sponsor  of  this  plan.  Mr.  Pat- 
ton  was  consistent  because  he  said  he 
favored  a  major  shift  of  support  for 
schools  from  local  to  the  Federal  level. 
He  is  for  a  Federal  system 

We  have  many  suggested  solutions  that 
go  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr.  Patton 
would  have  us  go.  but  not  so  far. 

One  is  the  program  which  I  understand 
is  favored  by  two  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
Under  it  a  cartel  or  sort  of  central  co- 
operative would  be  set  up  to  control 
prices.  The  poor  consumer  I  fear  would 
assume  an  awful  burden  under  such  a 
monoF>olLstic  plan. 

Personally,  I  think  Congress  should 
concentrate  right  now  on  a  solution  of 
the  wheat  situation  because  it  is  the  most 
pressing. 

Legislation  of  that  nature  has  been 
introduced.  It  has  been  described  as  a 
new  wheat  marketing  act.  My  colleagues 
from  the  wheat-producing  areas  of 
Washington  State.  Walt  Horan  and 
Catherine  May,  are  among  those  who 
sponsor  this  plan  and  they  tell  me  it  is 
both  realistic  and  constructive.  Under 
this  wheat  bill  a  national  estimate  of 
primary  use  would  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — then  each 
State  would  be  given  an  acreage  allot- 
ment. Only  wheat  for  human  consump- 
tion would  be  regulated.  Seventy-flve- 
percent  parity  would  be  set  as  the  price 
support  level  for  the  annual  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  restoring  our 
farmers  to  a  free  enterpri.se  basis  and  a 
returning  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Granted  such  action  must  be  by 
degrees   to  stabilize  the  economy. 

In  the  interim  the  provisions  of  the 
Horan-May  and  other  bipartisan  spon- 
sored wheat  marketing  bills,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  helpful  and  a  step  in  the 
direction  which  ultimately  I  hope  will 
come. 

Meanwhile,  this  legislation  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  tax- 
payers: start  an  orderly  reduction  of  the 
Government-held  surplus  and  assure 
against  disastrously  low  income  levels 
to  the  wheat  producers, 

I  hor>e  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  not  report  out  legislation 
just  to  invite  a  political  veto. 

Instead,  let  the  House  consider  a  bill 
which  has  a  chance  of  being  enacted 
into  law.  I  will  support  corrective 
transitional  farm  legislation  similar  to 
the  Horan-May  plan  because  my  able 
colleagues  have  convinced  me  of  the 
merit  of  their  idea  until  such  time  as 
consumption  and  supply  are  in  closer 
balance. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  SitllivanI. 

QUESTIONS   ON   POULTRY    INSPECTION 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  this  time  in  order  to  obtain 
answers  to  several  questions  which  occur 
to  me  about  this  appropriation  bill  and 


its  accompanying  report,  which  I  think 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  every  house- 
wife. 

First  of  all,  on  pDultry  inspection,  may 
I  ask  if  the  additional  $500,000  provided 
in  the  bill  for  poultry  inspection  will 
permit  the  continuous  inspection  be- 
ginning July  1.  as  required  under  the 
Poultry  Inspection  Act.  of  food  items 
processed  from  poultry?  It  is  my 
imderstandmg  fro.n  the  officials  of  the 
Department  that  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion over  the  current  year's  appropria- 
tion would  be  required  for  this  neces- 
sary function,  an!  I  have  seen  other 
figures  showing  it  would  cost  anywhere 
from  $500,000  to  $1  million  more. 
Therefore,  the  question  which  I  have 
very  strongly  in  mind  is  whether  the 
extra  $500,000  provided  in  this  bill  will 
be  enough  to  alk>w  the  Poultry  Divi- 
sion to  place  inspectors  on  a  continuing 
basis  in  all  300  plamts  now  temporarily 
exempt  from  insT)ection  because  of  a 
shortage  of  trained  inspectors  but 
which,  under  the  law,  must  have  their 
products  continually  Inspected  be- 
ginning with  the  coming  July  1,  and  at 
Government  expense. 

Mr,  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlewoman,  it  is  my  personal  judg- 
ment that  what  Ls  involved  is  what  we 
might  mterpret  continuous  inspection  to 
be.  The  committee  tried  to  mvestigate 
fully  thi.s  whole  matter.  It  is  to  some 
degree  between  the  Department  and  the 
processors  as  to  protecting  public 
health.  In  no  irstance  have  the  in- 
spectors in  the  200  plants  found  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  public  health,  but 
the  processors  in  turn  could  u,se  the 
stamp  of  the  Department  as  part  of 
their  advertismg.  In  fact.  200  out  of 
the  300  do  that.  They  definitely  would 
like  to  shift  the  burden  of  that  cost  to 
the  Government,  The  other  third  would 
like  the  Government  to  give  them  the 
inspection  free  so  that  they  would  be  on 
equal  terms  with  tne  others. 

The  Department  feels,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  tlieir  testimony,  that 
having  the  little  plants  continuously  m- 
spected  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health,  but  they  m  turn  refuse 
to  give  the  stamp  unless  they  do  that  m- 
spection.  What  wi?  do  is  say  to  the  De- 
partment. "We  are  giving  you  that  much 
money.  Inspect  them  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree to  protect  public  health,  but  when 
you  do  it,  go  ahead  and  issue  the 
stamp." 

We  thought  that  was  a  fair  solution 
of  the  problem  instead  of  meeting  it  head 
OIL  Whether  you  have  to  repeal  the  law 
by  providing  that  ro  funds  shall  be  used, 
or  whether  you  have  a  lot  of  inspections 
to  get  the  stamp,  so  far  as  the  testimony 
is  concerned,  we  thought  that  this  was 
the  best  solution  \n  e  could  think  of,  and 
we  hope  we  are  right. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  be  patient  with  me 
the  law  .says  all  processing  plants  in  in- 
terstate commerce  must  have  iiispection. 
About  300  have  l)een  temporarily  ex- 
empted, but  beginning  July  1  that  ex- 
emption expires.  Now  will  he  please  ex- 
plain the  somewhat  confusing,  technical 
language  on  page  17.  beginning  on  line  2, 


dealing  with  the  poultiT  inspection  pro- 
gram. Does  that  language  change  exist- 
ing law  so  far  as  the  requirements  of 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  are 
concerned?  If  it  does  not  change  the 
law.  why  put  this  language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Frankly.  I  would 
take  it  that  it  changes  the  law  by  giving 
the  Department  some  say-so  about  what 
inspection  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  it  does  change 
the  law,  as  I  also  believe  it  does,  is  it 
proper  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  change  the  requirements  laid 
down  for  pyoultry  inspection  under  legis- 
lation drafted  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tee on  agriculture,  and  enacted  by  Con- 
gress several  years  ago? 

Mr.  'WHITTEN,  If  we  ask  for  a  rule 
and  they  grant  it,  we  would  have  the 
privilege  of  changing  it  if  we  saw  fit  to 
do  so.  But,  this  is.  frankly,  subject  to 
a  pomt  of  order.  We  think  it  is  better 
than  nothing  and  this  is  the  best  we  can 
do.  So  we  have  not  tried  to  override 
anybody,  but  we  do  think  it  is  the  best 
solution  that  we  could  think  of, 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  law  says  that 
all  poultry  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce should  be  inspected,  including 
products  made  from  poultry.  This  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  on  page  17,  "Provided, 
That  the  Department  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  such  inspec- 
tion of  poultry  products  processing 
plants  as  it  deems  es.sential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  to  permit 
the  use  of  appropriate  inspection  labels 
where  it  determines  from  such  inspec- 
tion that  such  plants  operate  in  a  man- 
ner which  protects  the  pubhc  health, 
and  not  less  than  $500,000  shall  be 
available  for  this  purpose,  "  seems  to  say 
it  would  now  be  up  to  the  Secretary  in 
his  discretion  to  decide  which  processed 
products  are  to  be  inspected,  and  tmder 
what  circumstances  the  Department 
should  assign  inspectors  to  such  proces- 
sors, and  also  permits,  apparently,  some 
substitute  seal  to  be  used  to  attest  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  poultry  which  has 
not  actually  been  inspected. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  to  me,  I  must  say  I  have  never 
been  a  stickler  about  jtirlsdiction.  We 
have  so  many  problems  here  that  if 
somebody  were  to  handle  some  of  them. 
I  certainly  would  not  object.  The  De- 
partment cannot  determine  which  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  mspected.  but  they  can 
determine  what  in.spection  is  nece.ssarv' 
to  protect  the  public  health.  But  when 
a  legislative  committee  says  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  must  ap- 
propriate, it  looks  to  me  as  if  some  other 
group  has  probably  stepped  a  little  far. 
I  think  they  should  inspect,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  not  for  the  stami).  But  if 
they  say  that  they  have  mspected  this 
plant  fully  and  adequately  to  protect 
the  public  health.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  permitted  to  withhold  the 
stamp. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  point  I  wanted 
to  call  attention  to  is  this:  If  it  is  to  be 
only  a  spot  inspection  program  in  plants 
making  poultry  pies,  poultry  soups  and 


other  products  containing  poultry,  and 
yet  anything  that  goes  through  that 
processing  plant  would  carry  a  seal  of 
wholesomenes.' ,  then  I  think  we  are  mis- 
leading the  housewife  in  allowing  that 
.seal  to  be  on  the  product  indicating  that 
It  ha,s  been  inspected  when  it  probably 
lias  not  been  in.spected. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  where 
we  should  end  this.  But  they  have  been 
inspecting  200  plants  and  they  have  not 
found  anything  that  would  injure  the 
public  health  and  according  to  the  let- 
ters that  have  been  sent  to  me,  they  say 
that  they  pay  for  it  because  they  want  to 
use  the  stamp  because  it  is  a  matter  ot 
advertising.  I  do  think  if  the  gentle- 
woman would  go  along  with  this,  we 
can  work  with  this  and  see  if  we  can  re- 
solve the  situation.  Again  I  say,  only 
one  objection  and  out  it  would  go. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  But  under  the  law. 
all  these  300  exempted  plants  will  have 
to  be  inspected  beginning  July  1,  will 
they  not? 

Mr  WHIITEN.  Unless  the  other  body 
should  put  in  a  statement  that,  not- 
withstanding the  legislation,  no  part  of 
these  funds  can  be  used  for  such  inspec- 
tion. Then  the  law  would  be  repealed. 
We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We  try  to 
resolve  it  by  :-aying  that  they  must  in- 
spect, but  the  inspection  must  be  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  public  health, 
and  when  you  do  inspect,  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much  for  his  frank  answers. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  language  in 
the  proviso  in  question  on  page  17  re- 
laxes the  strict  requirements  of  the 
Poultry'  Products  Inspection  Act  mso- 
far  as  that  act  now  requires  the  in- 
.spection of  all  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  commerce.  The  act 
permitted  temporary  exemption  of  some 
plants  from  the  inspection  requirements 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Government, 
because  it  was  not  considered  feasible  to 
provide  inspectors  at  the  start  of  1959 
for  every  plant  in  the  coimtry  subject 
to  the  act.  There  was  a  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  in  this  field. 

So  the  act  as  originally  passed  allowed 
this  tcmporan--  exemption  for  18  months 
of  plants  for  which  inspectors  were  not 
available.  The  Secretary  choose  to  use 
this  admmistrative  authority  to  exempt 
from  compulsory  inspection  all  plaats 
domg  further  processing  of  poultry  mts 
poultry  products  like  soups,  pies,  and  sqi||^ 
forth,  on  the  assumption  that  he  would  ^^ 
need  all  the  trained  inspectors  available 
in  January  1959  just  to  cover  all  of  the 
slaughtering  plants. 

The  exemptions  for  the  further  proc- 
essing plants  expire  on  July  1.  The  Sec- 
retary has  asked  Congress  to  amend  the 
law  so  that  he  can  continue  to  exempt 
such  plants.  Congress  has  not  done  so. 
In  the  meantime,  many  of  these  further 
processors — 200  out  of  about  300  ex- 
empted plants — have  felt  it  was  so  im- 
portant to  have  their  products  inspected 
for  wholesomeness  by  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  they  have  paid  out  of 
their  own  funds  to  have  their  ]3roducts 
continuously  inspected  under  a  volun- 
tary inspection  program  operated  by  the 
Department.     Under  the  law,  however. 
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they   are  entitled   to  the  same  kind  of 
free  inspection  the  slaughtering  plants 
receive. 
This  bill  provides  an  additional  $500.- 

000  to  the  poultry  division  to  provide  in- 
spection at  plants  processing  poultry 
products  but  the  language  of  the  pro- 
viso on  page  17  gives  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretionary powers  he  would  not  other- 
wise possess  after  July  1  to  exempt  par- 
ticular plants  fror.i  inspection.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  proviso  would  permit 
a  spot  check  inspection  program,  with  a 
seal  attesting  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
poultry  products  not  produced  under 
continuous  inspection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sulli- 
van! has  expired. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman   from   Minnesota    I  Mr    M.ar- 

SHALL  1 . 

Mr.  MARSHAIX.  Mr  Chairman,  few 
committees  of  the  Congress  spend  so 
many  long  hours  tosether  as  do  our  ap- 
propriations subcommittees.  This  is  a 
natural  con.sequence  of  the  responsibility 
imposed  upon  us  to  examine  not  only 
every  budeet  request  but  also  the  manner 
in  which  these  funds  have  been  and  are 
beint;  administered. 

The  work  is  lonK  and  arduous  but  it 
Is  rewarding  because  of  the  tjreat  oppor- 
tunities It  presents  for  la.stini,'  service  and 
because  of  the  associations  developed  in 
our  day-to-day  efforts  It  is  a  privilege 
to  work  with  such  distintruishcd  Members 
of  Con«r»'«s  a."*  Jamit  L  Wmitten.  of  Mis- 
«i«»lppl,  William  H  Natcmir,  of  Ken- 
lucky;  ALfKlD  K  SANTANCrLO,  of  NCW 
York,  H  Cahl  Anmkhhen  of  Minnesota : 
Walt  Horan.  of  WushinKton  ,  and  Robkht 
H  MiciitL  of  Illinois 

TKIUUTl     ro    CHAIRMAN 

Every  year  I  serve  on  the  subconiittee, 

1  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  ability  of  our  chairman  ,  Jamie  Whit- 
ten  IS  an  able  and  conscientious  repre- 
sentative of  his  district  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  but  he  is  genuinely  interested 
in  the  problems  of  all  farmers  everywhere 
in  our  country.  The  friendly  and  cour- 
teous atmosphere  in  which  we  work  is 
built  upon  the  mutual  respect  members 
of  the  subcommittee  have  for  each  oth- 
er's problems  and  viewpoints.  We  do  not 
always  agree  on  what  is  best  in  every 
situation  but  we  do  agree  that  our  com- 
mon goal  is  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
agriculture  sharing  in  our  Nation's 
growth  and  progress. 

FARM    TROUBLES    REMEMBERED 

That  agriculture  is  in  trouble  today 
is  too  painfully  apparent  to  need  docu- 
mentation It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  review  in  detail  that  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural history  which  is  remembered  so 
clearly  by  every  farmer  who  lived 
through  it.  I  am  speakmsj  of  the  twen- 
ties and  early  thirties  when  failing'  farm 
prices,  forced  sales,  farm  foreclosures. 
bank  failures,  and  dark  depression  forced 
a  mighty  Nation  to  its  knees. 

We  fouiiht  our  way  back  to  the  sreat- 
est  productive  effort  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
review  the  basic  agricultural  laws  which 


made  this  recovery  and  growth  possible — 
parity  pavTnents  and  loans,  soil  conser- 
vation and  good  farm  management,  di- 
version of  surplus  production  into  foreign 
and  domestic  channels,  crop  insurance, 
and  credit. 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FITTIES  PROMISED  HOPE 

We  entered  the  decade  of  the  fifties 
v»ith  high  hope  and  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  we  would  continue  to  go  for- 
viard.  Instead,  we  face  the  sixties  with 
confusion  and  frustration.  What  has 
happened  to  us? 

If  past  is  prolog,  it  is  worth  our 
^hile  to  briefly  consider  the  events  and 
policies  that  went  before.  In  so  doing, 
^e  can  penetrate  some  of  the  fantastic 
theories  and  new  myths  under  which  the 
nealities  of  recent  history  have  been 
buried. 

NEED    REALISTIC    APPROACH 

It  is  true  that  the  farm  problem  has 
many  facets  and  it  is  as  complex  as  mod- 
esrn  agriculture  itself.  Other  segments 
of  the  economy  are  complex  and  face 
immense  problems.  Seldom,  however,  do 
\»e  witness  the  pessimism  that  has  gained 
thought  among  some  agricultural  "ex- 
perts "  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  no 
solution  IS  possible.  What  we  need  to  do 
IS  look  at  our  problems  as  realistically 
and  with  the  same  hardheaded  candor 
practiced  by  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

My  own  recollections  go  back  to  the 

Je«inninKs  of  what  has  become  the  mod- 
rn  technoloHlcal  revolution  In  agricul- 
ture As  a  small  boy,  I  acccmpanted 
my  father,  then  the  first  county  ageiU 
in  Minnesota,  on  some  of  his  field  trips, 
I  heard  him  discusd  crop  rotation  with 
Che  larmer'.  in  an  area  where  the  prin- 
cipal cash  crop  was  wheat.  I  heard  him 
(liscu>s  the  need  for  Krowlng  a  cultivated 
crop  like  corn  and  the  advantage  of  put- 
tang  land  into  legumes  to  restore  humus 
Co  the  soil  This  impressed  upon  me  the 
importance  of  technical  know-how  In 
farming  operations. 

CAS  ENGINE  AND  TRACTOR 

Better  farm  management,  better  dis- 
ease control,  and  the  beginning  of  mech- 
anization expanded  total  farm  output 
and  released  still  other  acres  for  the  pro- 
duction of  marketable  crops.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  gasoline  engine  and  the 
tiractor  together  with  the  improvement 
qi  management  practices  created  a  new- 
capacity. 

The  demand  for  production  during 
World  War  I  hastened  the  expansion  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  world  market  cut 
Off  from  other  producmg  countries.  We 
■*ere  prepared  for  the  challenge  and  met 
it.  When  the  war  ended,  the  level  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  plunged  43 
percent  between  1919  and  1921. 

F.ARM     CONFERENCE    OF     1922 

The  general  scare  and  heated  protests 
finally  led  President  Harding  to  call  a 
national  conference  on  the  farm  problem 
m  192J.  This  was  the  first  such  meeting 
in  history  and  one  of  its  recommenda- 
tions directed  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  "take  steps  immediately  to  re- 
establish a  fair  exchange  value  for  all 
farm  products  with  that  of  other  com- 


modities." It  also  suggested  to  farm 
organizations  that  they  survey  world 
supply-and-demand  factors  and  "pro- 
pose measures  for  proper  limitation  of 
acreage  in  particular  crops." 

The  price  drop  eventually  led  to  gen- 
eral income  consequences,  but  for  the 
farmer  the  effect  was  immediate  and 
disastrous.  No  matter  where  he 
turned,  no  matter  what  alternative  he 
chose,  he  was  always  the  victim  of  lower 
prices  and  lower  income.  This  meant  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  himself  and 
his  family.  It  meant  neglect  of  health 
and  education  and  neglect  of  the  farm 
itself. 

PRICE  or  UNWILLINGNESS 

Those  who  still  today  say  that  govern- 
ment has  no  place  in  the  economic  af- 
fairs of  the  farmer  might  well  study  the 
economics  of  the  twenties.  As  then,  we 
can  now  try  to  solve  the  farm  problem 
by  an  unwillingness  to  face  facts  but 
we  must  expect  to  reap  the  same  con- 
sequences. 

Who  benefited  from  the  unwillingness 
to  act  and  the  unconcern  of  the  twen- 
ties? Consumers?  A  man  walking  the 
streets  out  of  work  does  not  benefit  from 
low  prices.  Merchants?  There  were 
so  many  merchants  with  .so  much  money 
on  the  books  that  any  profit  in  opera- 
tions was  wiped  out  by  bad  paper.  Did 
it  help  the  banks?  Look  at  the  foreclo- 
sures of  that  period.  I  repeat,  who  bene- 
fited from  the  farm  dcpre.s.sion  of  the 
twenties? 

M'NARY-KAUOEN    BILLS    VCToED 

When  the  pressures  bulldinw  up  for 
action  finally  l(xl  to  efTortJi  by  Congress  to 
Intervene  with  the  McNary-Haugen  bills 
of  1927  and  1028,  Calvin  Coolldge  twice 
vetoed  them  Despite  the  shortcomings 
evident  to  us  today  and  their  short- 
sighted view  of  workable  trade  relation- 
ships, the  bills  did  represent  an  attempt 
to  act. 

FARM    BOARD    FAILURE 

The  precedent  of  nonintervention  was 
finally  broken  in  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1929  which  created  a  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  to  stabilize  the  prices 
of  farm  products  by  buying  when  sup- 
plies were  excessive  and  selling  when 
shortages  existed.  In  3  years,  despite  the 
sincerity  of  effort,  three-fourths  of  its 
$500  million  appropriation  was  lost.  In 
the  face  of  the  most  devastating  depres- 
sion of  all  time,  that  action  was  too  httle 
and  too  late.  Prophetically,  the  Board 
ended  operations  with  a  warning  that 
withholding  supplies  from  the  market 
alone  could  not  stabilize  prices  unless  ac- 
companied by  production  control. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
totally  ignored  the  importance  of  a  sound 
trade  relationship  and  ruined  what  for- 
eign markets  we  had  left.  Its  proponents 
chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  came 
out  of  World  War  I  a  creditor  nation 
and  we  needed  the  two-way  street  of 
trade  to  maintain  vital  markets  for  the 
abundance  of  our  production. 

DISTRESS  SPREADS   ACROSS  NATION 

Agriculture  was  left  to  flounder  while 
the  depression  deepened  and  the  rest  of 
the  economy  tasted  the  distress  already 


so  familiar  to  farmers.  No  one  who  lived 
through  that  period  needs  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  suffering  and  fear  that  terror- 
ized the  nation. 

Sickened  by  callous  inaction  in  the 
face  of  such  overwhelming  p>overty,  the 
American  people  swept  the  Republican 
Administration  out  of  office  with  a  de- 
mand for  bold,  new  action. 

SUPREME   COURT    KILLS   HOPE 

Congress  passed  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  in  the  spring  of  1933  in  an 
effort  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
"balance  between  the  production  and 
consumption  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities." Using  benefit  payments  as  an  in- 
ducement to  control  surplus  production, 
the  program  was  later  augmented  by 
marketing  quotas  for  si>ecified  crops. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  nullified  the 
regulation  of  production  and  the  process- 
ing tax  which  helF>ed  to  support  the  pro- 
gram in  its  decision  of  Januai-y  6,  1936, 
many  farmers  feared  that  the  only  re- 
maining hope  had  been  knocked  out  from 
under  them. 

NINETEEN     HUNDRED     AND     THIRTY-SIX     ACT 
OUTLINES    PURPOSE 

But  within  a  year  Congress  responded 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1936  which  provided 
means  of  controlling  production  and 
provided  Incentives  for  conservation  of 
our  soil  by  proper  plowing,  contouring, 
and  crop  rotation.  Its  preamble  best 
states  the  now  spirit  of  hope; 

See.  7.  (ft)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
poltcjr  of  thla  Act  al»o  to  secure,  and  the 
purpose*  of  thU  Act  ahall  also  Include,  ( 1 ) 
preservation  and  Improvement  of  soil  fer- 
tility; (3)  promution  of  the  economic  u»e 
and  conMrvatluD  of  land,  (3)  diminution  of 
exploitation  and  wasteful  and  unsclentlflc 
use  of  national  soil  resources;  (4)  the 
protection  of  rivers  and  harbors  against 
the  results  of  soil  erosion  In  aid  of  main- 
taining the  navigability  of  waters  and  water 
courses  and  In  aid  of  flood  control;  and  (5) 
reestabllshment.  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
to  be  practicable  and  In  the  general  public 
Interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  net  Income  per  person  on  farms 
and  that  of  the  Income  per  person  not  on 
farms  that  prevailed  during  the  flve-year  pe- 
riod August  1909  to  July  1914.  Inclusive,  as 
determined  from  statistics  available  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  maintenance  of  such  ratio.  The  powers 
conferred  under  sections  7  to  14  Inclusive, 
of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  assist  voluntary 
action  calculated  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
specified  In  this  section.  Such  powers  shall 
not  be  used  to  discourage  the  production  of 
supplies  of  foods  and  fibers  sufficient  to 
maintain  normal  domestic  human  consump- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  records  of  domestic  human  consumption 
in  the  years  1920  to  1929,  Inclusive,  taking 
Into  consideration  Increased  population, 
quantities  of  any  commodity  that  were 
forced  Into  domestic  consumption  by  decline 
in  exports  during  such  period,  current  trends 
in  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of 
particular  commodities,  and  the  quantities 
of  substitutes  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption within  any  general  class  of  food 
commodities.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  due  regard  shall  be  given 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  and 
stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities 
adequate  to  meet  consumer  demand  at  prices 
fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 


NINETEEN     HtTNDRED    AND    THIETT -EIGHT    ACT 
BROADENS    PROGRAMS 

To  strengthen  and  broaden  the  exist- 
ing programs,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  was  enacted;  the  basic 
legislation  resr>onsible  for  the  great 
strides  in  American  agriculture. 

It  carried  forward  the  principles  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935  in  en- 
couraging good  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's soil  resources — not  only,  or  even 
primarily,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  but 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  all  future  gen- 
erations dep>endent  up>on  soil  for  food 
and  raw  materials. 

TOOLS    TO    BALANCE    PRODUCTION 

Loans,  marketing  quotas,  and  E>arity 
payments  were  provided  as  the  necessary 
tools  to  enable  the  farmer  to  bring  his 
production  into  claser  balance  with  de- 
mand without  complete  and  total  col- 
lapse of  income.  For  the  first  time, 
farmers  themselves  were  called  upon  to 
administer  their  own  programs  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  experience  and  to  meet 
their  own  realistic  needs. 

Surplus  production  was  diverted  into 
domestic  and  foreign  channels  and  pro- 
grams to  develop  new  u.ses  for  agricul- 
tural products  were  pushed  forward. 

As  a  further  stabilizing  effort,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was 
created  to  provide  Insurance  against  los.i^ 
of  crops.  By  1942,  one-fourth  of  all 
wheat  farmers  were  taking  advantage  of 
this  program. 

USA    SPCCDS    MECtiANUATIUN 

Another  major  conlrtbuiion  to  the  re- 
covery and  expansion  of  aKMCulturc  was 
m  the  making.  Tomorrow  we  will  ob- 
serve the  25th  annlversaiT  ol  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
liitratlon  by  Executive  order  of  Pre.>!ident 
Roosevelt  on  May  11.  1935.  Its  modest 
beginnings  did  not  foretell  the  great  role 
It  was  to  play  in  the  continuing  agiicul- 
tural  revolution. 

It  brought  light  to  the  rural  home  and 
with  it  the  means  of  further  mechaniza- 
tion in  fann  op>erations.  By  the  end  of 
1936.  almost  100  loans  were  approved 
and  we  had  laid  the  basis  for  the  labor- 
saving  devices  which  enabled  fannwork- 
ers  to  increase  their  output  during  the 
help  shortage  of  the  war  years  ahead 

The  Nation  has  never  seen  a  finer  ex- 
ample of  cooperation.  Farmers  worked 
with  and  through  their  Government  to 
help  each  other  help  themselves. 

MET    CHALLENGE    OF    WORLD    WAR    U 

Our  agricultural  plant  was  prepared 
for  the  great  emergencies  of  World  War 
II.  Our  stockpiles  were  a  godsend  to  the 
entire  free  world  and.  our  farms  were 
geared  for  the  maximum  output  The 
labor  shortage  was  met  with  increased 
mechanization  and  production  efficiency 
made  its  most  spectacular  gains  Once 
again.  American  farmers  were  ready  for 
the  challenge  and  met  it.  Now  some  are 
saying  they  met  it  too  well.  This  grisly 
bit  of  erroneous  hindsight  is  unworthy 
of  comment. 

The  world  was  grateful  for  our  pre- 
paredness as  the  great  breadbasket  of 
democracy. 


Technological  advance  with  its  in- 
crease in  production  efficiency  was  a  sign 
to  be  welcomed  rather  than  'eared.  We 
emeiged  from  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  with  a  greatly  expanded 
potential  to  be  turned  to  good  or  evil. 
We  still  had  within  our  means  the  tools 
for  a  return  to  orderly  production  and 
wise  use  of  our  resources  to  meet  imme- 
diate world  needs  while  pr^Dtecting  our 
future  capacity.  Never  wa.'.  the  oppor- 
tunity so  great. 

END  OF  DISCREDITED  POLICIES? 

We  thought  we  were  done  once  and  for 
all  with  the  discarded  and  discredited 
policies  of  unhappier  days.  We  thought 
these  were  forever  forgotten  in  the  dis- 
mal files  of  failure.  It  seemed  unbe- 
lievable that  anyone  could  con.sciously 
slip  into  the  errors  that  could  only  result 
in  a  repetition  of  the  sad  history  I  have 
briefly  recounted  here. 

I  say  to  you  frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
failed  to  anticipate  the  unaccountable 
stupidity,  at  worst,  or  the  incredible 
naivete,  at  best,  of  the  men  to  whom  we 
entrusted  the  opportunity  that  was  ours. 

DREAMING  WITH  EISENHOWER 

In  this,  the  twilight  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  American  farmer 
cannot  help  but  p>onder  over  the  7Vi 
years  which  promised  a  bright  dream 
that  now  seems  to  be  only  another  night- 
mare. 

If  he  is  a  corn  farmer,  ho  can  recall 
how  confidently  he  approached  a  new 
day  at  a  time-  when  all  .'■eemed  well  At 
the  plowing  matches  at  Ka*8on,  Minn., 
he  had  heard  a  great  general  who  wa-s  a 
candidate  for  President  promise: 

And  here,  and  now,  without  any  "Iff"  or 
"but*."  I  say  to  you  that  I  stand  behind— 
and  the  Republican  Party  stands  behind— 
the  price-support  laws  now  on  the  books. 
This  Includes  the  amendment  to  the  Baslo 
Farm  Act,  passed  by  votes  of  both  parties  In 
Congress,  to  continue  through  1954  the  prlc« 
supports  on  basic  commodities  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

PLEDGES  REPUBLICAN   PARTY 

Whatever  misgivings  this  farmer  may 
have  had  when  he  recalled  the  disastrous 
farm  policies  of  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion were  quickly  dismissed  by  this  new- 
candidate.  In  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  he 
spoke  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his 
party  when  he  said : 

The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  90-percent  parity  price  sup- 
port and  it  Is  pledged  even  more  than  that 
to  helping  the  farmer  obtain  his  full  parity, 
100  percent  of  parity,  with  the  guarantee  in 
price  supports  of  90. 

SECRETARY  OFFERS  ASStJRANCES 

It  seemed  a  great  day  on  the  farm,  a 
bright  and  cloudless  day  without  threat 
of  impending  storm.  The  farmer  could 
relax  with  his  family  in  the  satisfaction 
of  a  hard  days  labor  done.  The  sunset 
promised  a  peaceful  night  and  a  glorious 
tomorrow. 

Any  doubts  about  the  new  Secretai-y 
of  Agriculture  seemed  to  be  dispelled 
when  he  said  firmly  in  St.  Paul: 

Our  agricultural  policy  should  aim  to  ob- 
tain in  the  marketplace  full  parity  prices  of 
farm  products  and  parity  Incomes  for  farm 
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people  that  farmers  will  have  freedom  to 
operate  efficiently  and  to  adjust  their  pro- 
duction to  changing  consumer  demands  in 
an  expanding  economy. 

GtlLDEIf     PROMISKS     DISTT-'RBED 

Surely  these  prolden  promises  would 
mean  a  bright,  new  day  for  apiculture. 
The  farm  programs  that  had  helped  him 
to  pull  himself  up  from  the  mires  of  de- 
pression would  not  only  be  continued 
but  they  would  be  improved.  With  his 
son  home  from  Korea,  the  farmer  could 
look  forward  to  a  peaceful  world  of  grow- 
ing markets  tiiat  could  only  mean  pros- 
perity for  his  family  and  well-being  for 
the  Nation. 

This  was  a  time  to  sleep  well  and  en- 
joy tlie  dream  of  better  things  yet  to 
come.  A  new  voice  interrupted  this 
fantasy  with  a  warning  that  the  postwar 
level  of  prosperity  in  agriculture  was  "a 
dream  world,  and  no  one  expected  it  to 
last."  It  came  from  Don  Paarlberg,  one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  the  new  farm 
policy,  in  a  speech  at  West  Milibury, 
Mass. 

FARMER    REHCTANT    TO    DOI"BT 

Our  corn  farmer  di'ove  the  troubled 
thought  from  his  mind.  The  pains  made 
on  his  faiTii  were  real  gains  and  certainly 
no  one  would  seriously  suggest  a  re- 
tui-n  to  the  dog-eat-dot,'  economics  that 
fed  the  fann  depression.  He  re- 
membered burning  corn  m  his  stoves  be- 
cause it  was  cheaper  than  coal.  He  re- 
membered the  neighbor  who  hauled  100 
bushels  of  oats  10  miles  to  town  to  get  $8 
to  buy  Christmas  presents  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  saw  fat  cattle  sold  on  the 
market  at  South  St.  Paul  for  3' 2  cents  a 
pound.  He  recalled  the  human  suffer- 
ing and  reassured  himself  that  the  mis- 
takes of  which  It  was  born  would  never 
again  be  repeated  Not  when  the  future 
promised  so  much. 

In  the  cool  light  of  morning,  the  un- 
easiness returns  with  the  echoed  warn- 
ing of  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  that 
"every  young  man  requires  the  spur  of 
insecurity  to  force  him  to  do  his  best." 

MORE  CORN  SEEMS  ANSWER 

He  has  lived  with  insecurity  before 
and  knows  the  sick  fear  it  engenders.  He 
is  restless  as  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  night  seem  to  dim  in  the  cold  litiht 
of  the  day.  He  has  been  told  to  "raise 
his  sights  beyond  the  dollar  sifrn,  beyond 
material  things,"  but  he  knows  that  he 
must  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  day 
to  feed  his  family  and  pay  his  bills. 

He  is  told  that  he  is  now  free  to  make 
his  own  decisions  without  socialistic  con- 
trols and  rcmmentation.  ListeninLr  to  a 
morning  radio  program,  he  learns  that 
he  may  be  able  to  receive  a  corn  loan 
even  if  he  does  not  stay  within  his  al- 
lotment. Of  course,  he  will  receive  less 
for  his  corn  but  he  can  make  up  the  in- 
come by  planting  more  corn  since  pro- 
duction no  longer  seems  to  be  a  problem. 
So  he  goes  out  to  his  fields  to  plant  more 
corn  and  notices  that  his  neighbors  are 
doinir  the  same. 

With  the  prospect  of  more  corn,  he 
decides  to  keep  a  few  more  brood  sows. 
Hog  prices  go  down  but  he  is  told  that 
he  no  longer  needs  to  bother  with  the 
corn  allotment.  With  acreage  unlim- 
ited, he  decides  to  plow  up   the  clover 


and  legumes.     He  abandons  crop  rota- 
tion in  order  to  expand  his  production. 
,  rmr  times  price  equals  inpome 

I  After  all.  unit  times  price  equals  in- 
come. With  prices  down,  he  needs  to 
prow  more  to  meet  the  steady  increase 
la  operating  cost^  and  taxes.  A  bushel 
of  corn  bu>'s  less  so  the  only  hope  is  more 
bushels  of  corn.  His  neighbors,  too.  find 
themselves  on  the  same  treadmill. 

Clouds  are  appearing  on  the  horizon 
as  our  farmer's  day  draws  to  a  close. 
The  hope  of  better  education  and  health 
care  for  his  children  is  a  vanishing 
dream.  As  the  surplus  piles  up  around 
liiim.  his  debts  increase  and  his  standard 
of  living  declines.  What  began  as  a  day 
of  promise  is  now  darkened  by  the  men- 
acing storm  clouds  of  an  uncertain 
night. 

WHAT    DID    PRESIDENT    SAY? 

And  what  does  he  hear  from  those  who 
hield  out  the  golden  promise?  The  an- 
.swers  had  seemed  too  simple  to  them 
biut  now  there  is  only  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. At  a  Washington  press  con- 
ference, the  President  says: 

Now.  1'  there  were  any  kind  of  reasonable 
ylan  that  connected  with  other  features  of 
the  thing  they  could  bring  something  about 
'.hat  seemed  reasonable  and  fair  to  the  farm- 
tts,  well,  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at  it  and, 
b»»cause  as  I  say,  if  It  locks  reasonable  to  me, 
I  ^Nll!  approve  It  because  I  am  Just  to  this 
point — I  know  that  we  are  In  a  bad  fix,  the 
f*rmer?  are,  and  I  have  had  correspondence 
recently  with  some  of  my  farmer  friends  be- 
cause, Individuals,  to  get  statistics. 

What  d'^e."  it  mean*" 

With  83,000  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  why  is  the  Presi- 
dent writing  to  his  "farmer  friends"  to 
t?et  statistics  about  the  "bad  fix"  we  are 
in' 

THE    DREAM     IS    ENDED 

This  is  the  troubled  state  of  mind  the 
corn  farmer  finds  himself  in  after  his  day 
With  Ei.senhower. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  did  not  happen 
iia  a  day.  But  the  analogy  of  the  bright 
day  of  prom.ise  ending  with  storm  clouds 
all  around  is  a  valid  one. 

Our  job  now  is  to  help  the  President 
understand  how  it  happened.  The  ex- 
perience has  been  too  painful  to  be  for- 
gotten. To  prevent  the  impending 
storm,  we  need  to  control  the  causes.  We 
can  do  this  only  if  we  know  the  causes 
ar.d  recognize  them. 

HOW  DID  rr  Happen? 

Using  corn  as  our  example,  let  us  see 
what  happened  first  to  prices,  then  pro- 
duction, and  finally  to  the  whole  farm 
economy. 

When  this  administration  assumed  of- 
fice, corn  was  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  Durintj  the  previous  year,  the 
price  of  corn  averaged  95  percent  of 
Pfirity  Prices  were  still  holding  good 
during  the  early  winter  of  1953. 

There  was  no  reason  to  expect  chanere 
except  for  the  eood.  The  com  producer 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  could 
safety  fall  into  a  dreamlike  state  with 
nothing  but  prosperity  to  trouble  him 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  CORN  PRICES    HELD   IN    1953 

In  1953,  the  level  of  price  support  at 
90  percent  of  parity  for  corn  was  $1.60 


a  bushel.  There  were  no  acreage  allot- 
ments that  year  and  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  the  1953  crop 
was  $1.51  a  bushel. 

In  his  farm  message  of  January  1954 
the  President  urged  flexible  suptx)rts  for 
com  at  modernized — or  lowered-  parity 
levels.  He  recommended  a  decrea.se  of 
1  percent  in  support  price  for  each  1 
percent  increase  in  .supply  and  asked  for 
acreage  allotments.  P'or  other  grains, 
he  simply  asked  flexible  supports  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie. 

COMPLIANCE    DECREASES 

Corn  marketing  quotas  were  repealed 
in  the  act  of  1954  without  having  been 
used.  Price  support  at  90  percent  of 
parity  was  continued  through  1954  with 
a  drop  to  85  percent  provided  for  1955. 

Acreage  allotments  for  1954  were  fixed 
at  46  million  acres  but  farmers  grew  54 
million  acres.  The  decrea.se  in  com- 
pliance was  already  being  attributed  to 
the  threat  of  flexible  supports  in  1955. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  merely 
said  : 

There  were  certain  factors  that  tended  to 
reduce  compliance,  I  believe. 

He  did  not  elaborate  further  in  his 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee  in 
1955. 

PRODUcnnoN  up;   prices  down 

While  allotments  were  cut  back  for 
1955,  corn  production  again  increased 
as  the  rate  of  compliance  decreased  un- 
der pressure  of  the  drop  in  support 
prices  and  in  the  market  price. 

The  coming  trouble  was  evidencing  it- 
self in  1956.  This  was  the  first  year  of 
transitional  parity,  the  first  year  of  a 
price  support  to  noncooperating  farm- 
ers in  the  commercial  corn  area,  and  a 
substantially  higher  price  support  to 
producers  in  the  noncommercial  corn 
areas. 

SUPPORT  up;   parity  down 

In  February  1956,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  a  price  support 
ba.sed  on  transitional  parity  of  $1.40  per 
bushel  to  growers  keeping  within  allot- 
ments. By  mid-April  it  was  increased 
to  $1.50,  which  amounted  to  86.2  percent 
of  transitional  parity. 

An  average  price  support  of  $1.25  was 
offered  to  noncooperating  farmers  in 
the  commercial  area.  This  amounted  to 
71.8  percent  of  transitional  parity. 

The  final  rate  to  cooperators  re- 
mained $1.50  but  by  fall  it  represented 
84.3  percent  of  parity. 

nonco.mmercial  supports 

TTie  final  1956  rate  to  growers  in  the 
noncommercial  com  areas  was  also 
jacked  up — to  $1  24.  The  1956  act  pro- 
vided that  noncommercial  areas  must 
get  at  least  82  4  percent  of  the  rate  to 
cooperators  as  calculated  on  a  national 
basis.  Previously,  the  noncommercial 
area  rate  was  75  percent  of  the  commer- 
cial area  rat<>.  The  new  laneuaee  lasted 
for  only  two  crops,  1956  and  1957. 

A  referendum  of  corn  producers  in  the 
commercial  area  was  provided  by  the 
1956  act  to  determine  whether  they  fa- 
vored the  old  acreage  allotment  and 
price  support  program  or  a  soil-bank 
corn  base  of  51  million  acres.     Under  the 


latter  plan,  a  grower  could  get  support 
with  15  percent  of  his  acres  in  the  soil 
bank.  Supports  were  to  be  at  the  level 
the  Secretary  determined  would  assist 
growers  in  marketing  com  in  normal 
channels  of  trade  without  encouraging 
uneconomic  production  of  corn. 

secretary's  plan  voted  down 

Secretary  Benson  announced  in  No- 
vember that  the  support  price  under  his 
plan  would  be  SI  31  a  bushel,  if  it  carried. 
If  it  did  not  carry,  the  minimum  support 
to  growers  in  the  commercial  area  would 
be  $1  36  a  bushel.  No  assurance  was 
given  that  price  supports  would  be  avail- 
able to  noncooperators. 

The  Secretary's  plan  failed  to  receive 
the  nece.ssar>-  majority. 

In  1957,  the  Secretary  announced  that 
support  to  cooperators  in  the  commercial 
area  would  be  $1.40  a  bashel — parity  had 
increased  enough  to  raise  It  4  cents — and 
support  to  noncooperators  in  the  com- 
mercial area  was  to  be  $1.10.  Com  in  the 
noncommercial  area  would  be  supported 
at  $1.27.  These  rates  remained  for  that 
season. 
support  noncommercial,  noncompliance 

In  the  spring  of  1958.  Secretary  Ben- 
son announced  the  minimum  1958  sup- 
fKjrt  at  $1  36  a  bushel  to  compilers  in  the 
commercial  area.  That  fall  he  an- 
noimced  that  the  support  would  be  made 
available  for  the  third  successive  year 
on  noncompliance  corn  in  the  commer- 
cial area  at  an  average  rate  of  $1.06  a 
bushel  Support  in  the  noncommercial 
area  went  back  to  the  old  level  based  on 
75  percent  of  the  commercial  area  rate. 

The  act  of  1958  set  the  pattern  for  1959 
and  1960.  A  referendum  was  scheduled 
for  December  to  give  commercial  farmers 
a  choice  between  the  old  program  or 
elimination  of  the  commercial  area  and 
allotments  and  price  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  the  average  price  received  during 
the  previous  3  years.  Congress  insisted 
on  a  minimum  support  of  65  percent. 
support  hits  minimum 

This  time  the  referendum  carried. 
Support  was  $1  12  a  bushel  to  all  pro- 
ducers. This  was  90  [jercent  of  the  pre- 
vious 3-year  average  price. 

In  Januray  1960  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced corn  support  for  this  year  at 
$1.06  a  bushel.  This  is  the  minimum — 
65  percent  of  parity. 


What  Is  the  result?  Corn  production 
climbed  to  3.8  billion  bushels  in  1958  and 
then  to  4.3  billion  bushels  in  1959,  and 
another  5-  to  10-percent  increase  for 
this  year. 

SUPPORT  down;   production  up 

With  reasonable  supports  and  allot- 
ments removed  the  21 -percent  increase 
in  com  production  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  Secretary  if  he  had  re- 
viewed past  experience.  Following  is  a 
table  showing  the  level  of  price  support 
and  the  level  of  production  in  recent 
years : 


Table   1.- 

—Support  price   on   corn, 
auction.  1953-59 

corn   pro- 

year 

Compliance 

Crop 

Support 
price 

Percent 

support 

price  Is 

of  parity 

Com  pro- 
duction 

1&S3  

$1.60 
1.62 
1.68 
1.60 
1.40 
1.36 
1.  U 

90 
90 
87 
84 
77 
77 
(') 

Thou»and 
btuheU 
3.209,896 

1954 

3, 057, 891 

1955 

3,  229,  743 

1956... 

3, 455,  283 

1957 

3,422,331 

19.W 

3, 80(1,  863 

1960 

4.361,170 

'  90  percent  of  $1.25,  average  price  received  by  farmers 
in  calendar  year,  1956-58. 

Source;  Hoarings.  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill,  1961.  pt.  3,  pp   193,  313 

The  end  result  of  the  administration's 
determined  effort  to  lower  supports  on 
corn  and  corn  prices  is  a  growing  ac- 
cumulation of  com  supplies.  This  cau-^^es 
yet  other  serious  problems  which  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss.  The  carryover  stocks 
are  expensive  to  store  and  hang  as  a  con- 
stant threat  over  the  livestock  market. 
In  addition,  the  farmer  scrambling  to 
save  himself  from  total  collapse  is  di- 
verting lands  from  conservation  uses  in 
order  to  obtain  the  production  he  needs 
for  subsistence. 

At  the  end  of  the  1951-52  marketing 
year,  the  corn  carryover  was  486  million 
bushels.  The  carryover  at  the  end  of 
the  1959-60  marketing  year  is  expected 
to  be  2  billion  bushels. 

carryover  piles  up 

Except  for  oats,  the  other  grains  show 
a  similar  trend  but  nowhere  is  the  in- 
crease in  carryover  more  dramatic  than 
it  is  in  the  case  of  corn. 


The    following    table    compares  the 

carryover    of    specified    grains    for  the 

marketmg  years   1951-52,    1952-53,  and 
1959-60: 

Table  2 — Carryover  o/  specified  agricultural 
commodities  at  the  end  of  the  1951-52 
and  1952-53  marketing  years  and  estimated 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  1959-60  mar- 
keting year 

[In  millions] 


Esti- 

Ksti- 

Date  of 

Carry- 

mated 

mated 

roinmodity 

carry- 

over at 

carry- 

carry- 

over 

end  of 

over  al 

over  at 

1951-52 

end  of 
1952-53 

end  of 

1951HS01 

Wheat . 

- .  bushels  . 

July     1 

256 

660 

1,350 

Com . . . 

do... 

Oct.      1 

4H6 

700 

2,000 

Rye. . . . 

do... 

July     1 

3.9 

4 

10 

Oats.... 

do 

...do 

283 

225  1          200 

Barley. 

do.... 

73 

50 

16U 

'  Estimated  carryover  at  the  end  of  1050-60  marketing 
year  is  liased  partly  on  expected  disappearance  and  ex- 
ports for  tile  remam'li^r  of  the  marketine  season.  The 
carryover  actually  realized  at  the  end  of  the  current  sea- 
son may  vary  moderately  from  these  estimates  depending 
on  trends  in  consumption  and  exports  during  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Source:  Hearings.  Department  of  .Vgriculture  appro- 
priation Mil.  1961.  pt.  3,  p.  280. 

Corn  and  feed  grains  today  make  up 
the  No.  1  agricultui'al  problem  of  this 
countiT  and  we  have  not  yet  felt  its  full 
force.  The  brunt  of  the  storage  problem 
will  be  delayed  2  years  and  more  because 
much  of  the  corn  will  be  held  on 
farms  under  cver-normal-granary  loans. 
These  are  loans  made  on  the  current 
years  crop  and  include  extensions  of 
loans  made  on  the  previous  year's  crop. 

Reseal  programs  for  price-support 
loans  on  1959-crop  farm-stored  grains 
have  been  announced  on  corn,  barley, 
wheat,  and  grain  sorghums.  In  addition, 
price-support  reseal  loans  already  in 
effect  on  the  1958  grain  sorghums, 
wheat,  com,  barley  and  oats,  1957  wheat 
and  corn,  and  1956  corn  can  be  extended 
by  producers  for  another  year. 

CARRYOVER  BECOMES  SURPLUS 

From  past  experience,  we  know  that 
reasonable  stockpiles  are  necessary  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  stabilization  and 
emergency  situations.  We  are  reaching 
the  point,  however,  that  some  of  the 
carryover  is  actual  surplus  production. 
It  is  this  production  which  hangs  as  a 
constant  threat  over  the  market.  The 
following  table  describes  the  current  sit- 
uation both  in  terms  of  desirable  carry- 
over and  surplus  carryover: 


Tabf.e  3. — Indicattd  surplus  in  carnjom  stocks  for  1960 
[III  millions  of  bushels] 


Estimated  supply— disposition,  1959-60 

Desirable 
carryover ' 

(8) 

Commodity 

Beginning 
stocks,  1969 

(1) 

Production 
0) 

Total 

supplies 

(including 

Imports) 

(3) 

ntlUxatlOD.  1059-00 

Ending 

stocks. 

I960 

(7) 

Surplus 

carryover 

In  1960 > 

Domestic 
(4) 

Exporta 
(5) 

Total 
(6) 

(9) 

Wheat 

1,279 

1,530 

510 

195 

62 

368 

13 

15 

1,128 

4,361 

579 

420 

538 

1,074 

21 

22 

2,415 

5,892 

1.090 

635 

600 

1.445 

38 

87 

625 

3.702 

403 

360 

435 

1,208 

24 

36 

465 
240 

no 

115 

125 

37 

5 

7 

1.090 

3,942 

615 

478 

560 

1,245 

29 

U 

1,325 

1.9S0 

675 

160 

40 

aoo 

9 

4 

,SO0 

800 

60 

100 

40 

200 

6 

• 

825 

Corn .- 

1,150 

Grain  sorghums 

626 

Barley 

00 

RnvhAfinv 

....... ... 

Oats 

--.....-.-..•• 

Rye 

4 

Flaxseed 

— 1 

'  There  are  no  oflSclal  figures  for  desirable  carryover  or  surplus  carryover  stocks. 
However,  under  existing  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  desirable  carryover  stocks 
should  be  approximately  in  line  with  the  amounts  shown  here. 


Source:  Uearings,  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  1961,  pt.  3,  p.  753. 
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The  increa.se  in  Commodity  Credit 
stocks  a5  a  result  of  the  increasing  car- 
ryover inevitably  results  in  an  increase 
in  storage  costs.  These,  again,  are  costs 
charged  to  the  American  farmer  in  al- 


most every  discussion  of  the  subject  b':t 
from  which  he  receives  little  direct  l>eneflt. 

STOR.\CE    COSTS    MOUNT 

For  example,  the  July  1,  1959,  corn  in- 
ventorj-  of  1.043,676,000  bushels  resulted 


in  a  storage  cost  of  $133,541,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1959.  The  following  table 
shows  the  inventory  for  each  year  and 
the  cast  of  storage ; 


Table  4 
Quantity  of  price-support  corn  rn  inventory  at  be{iianin(j  of  fiscal  year  and  total  storage  costs  recorded  during  fiseal  yean  1961  ihrougk  1055 

[All  Bgures  in  tbouamodsj 


Commodity 


Corn 


Unit  of  nfipiisure 


Bushel 332,4«0 


ImveD- 
tortJuly 

1,11950 


Quantity  of  price  support  cum  in  inventtny  at 


Commodity 


Oorn. 


Unit  ai  measure 


Biisbd. 


Potn-"e    TTeartnps,  Pepartment  of  Agriciilturf  appropriations  bill,  1061,  pt.  3,  pp.  484,  48*. 


Stompe   I    In  Ten 
costflscal  tory  July 
year  1951  |    1,  1951 


$30,577 


413,423 


Storape       Inren- 
oost  fiscal  toryJuly 
year  19S2      1,  1853 


$2^»7 


313,  SOS 


Storage 

cost  flKsl 

year  1963 


$19,584 


Inven-        Ptnrape  '    InvNi 

toryJuJy    cost  fiscal  toryJuly 

1.  1063      year  ia54      1.  lUd4 


228.029 


(44,284 


864,939 


Rtorape 
cost  fiscal 
year  1966 


»fi^«M 


tciry  July 
1,  Ut6t 


MQ,724 


eginning  and  end  of  fiscal  year  and  total  storage  cost*  recorded  during  fiscal  years  1956 
through  1959 

[All  figures  in  thousands) 


Inventory, 
'uly  1, 1955 


880,724 


Storage 
cost,  fl.scal 
year  1956 


$71.S32 


Inventory. 
July  1, 1956 


702.121 


Storaee 
cost,  flsoal 
year  1957 


1116,650 


Inventory, 
July  1,1957 


803,2.56 


Storajra 

oest,  fiscal 

year  1968 


$139, 97S 


Inventory,       Storape 
July  1,1958;  cost,  fiscal 
year  1060 


1,028.032 


$133,541 


Inventory, 
Julyl.lOiO 


1,043, 076 


CORN    RATES    CLIMB 

The  tremendou.s  increase  in  costs  is 
not  accounted  for  solely  by  the  sreat  in- 
crease in  inventones.  The  rate  paid  per 
bushel  has  also  increa.sed  steadily  under 
the  storage  agreements.  Increased  costs 
of  labor  and  material  have  undoubtedly 
attributed  to  the  increase.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  change  in  rates  for 
com.  which  increased  from  13.25  cents 
per  bushel  in  1952  to  18.89  cents  in  1959; 

T.\BLE    5 — Annual    storage     rafs    paid    per 
bushel  of  com  in  commi^rcial  storage 

Year:  Rat^ 

July  1,  1951.  to  May  31.  1952 $0.  1325 

June    1   30.   1952 .1590 

July    1,    1952,    to   June    30     1953---  .1590 

Ju!v  1.  1953    to  May  31    1954 .  1050 

June    1-30.    1954 .1824 

July  1,  1954,  U3  June  30,  1955 .  1824 

July  1.  1955,  to  May  31,  1956 .  1824 

June  1,  1956.  to  June  30,  1957 .  1889 

July  1,  1957  to  June  30,  1958 .  1889 

July   1.   1958.  to  Dec.  31,   1959 .1889 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations bin  hearings,  1961,  pt.  3,  p. 
377. 

Overall  storage  and  handling  coets  for 
all  commodities  increased  from  $73.3 
million  in  fiscal  year  1952  to  S481  7  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1959.  It  is  appropriate 
to  note  at  this  pomt  that  net  income  to 
the  farmer  dropped  24  percent  during 
the  same  period.  Estimated  storaee 
charges  for  fiscal  year  1960  are  $612  mil- 
lion and  they  are  expected  to  be  over 
$700  million  for  1961  unless  something  is 
done  to  correct  the  situation. 

As  I  have  said,  increased  costs  have 
undoubtedly  made  some  increases  nec- 
essary. Our  subcommittee  has  watched 
developments  closely,  however,  and  there 
are  questionable  practices  which  have 
contributed  to  this  situation. 

ZXAMPLCB    or    WASTE 

In  1955,  for  example,  over  16  million 
Imshels  of  com  were  moved  from  the 


Midwest  to  the  west  coast  at  a  cost  to 
tlje  Giovernment  of  over  $8  million,  even 
tliouuh  vacant  space  remained  at  the 
locations  from  which  it  was  shipped. 

In  other  instances,  we  learned  that 
.storage  charges  paid  to  some  warehouses 
from  1957  to  1959  were  sufficiently  high 
to  allow  operators  to  recover  their  in- 
vestment m  buildings  and  equipment 
m  2  years. 

In  some  cases  usable  Government  bins 
were  leased  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  private  persons  and  were  re- 
ranted  for  storage  of  Government -owned 
grain. 

INEFFICIENCT  CHARGED   TO   FARMIR 

|No  one  will  condone  such  practices  as 
the  "efficient  and  elTeclive"  conduct  of 
business  which  is  required  by  the  charter 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Farmers  themselves  are  the  first  to 
suffer  from  costly  and  ineffective  pro- 
grams which  only  crea^^e  new  problems 
without  .solvins  those  already  at  hand. 

The  problem  has  meaning  for  a  State 
like  mine,  Minnesota,  in  which  farmers 
receive  74.5  percent  of  their  income  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products  and  25.5 
percent  from  crops.  Minnesota  farmers 
are  familiar  with  the  agricultural  adage 
th.at  cheap  feed  means  cheap  livestock. 
Thi.s  has  been  hammered  home  to  them 
by  experience. 

STOCKS  HANG  OVEH  MARKET 

Farmers  who  depend  upon  livestock 
and  livestock  products  as  a  major  source 
of  income  have  a  right  to  be  uneasy 
about  the  mounting  stocks  of  feed  grains. 
Those  who  produce  cattle,  hogs,  dairy 
products,  and  eggs  may  well  be  con- 
cerned if  such  stocks  can  be  made  avail- 
able at  any  moment  to  others  who  could 
convert  them  into  livestock  and  live- 
stock products.  In  the  past  2  years  we 
have  seen  the  warning  signs  in  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  feed  prices  because 
of  these  available  feed  stocks. 


The  following  table  relate.s  com  pro- 
ductions and  tlie  number  of  hogs  raised 
from  1952  through  1959: 

Table  6. — Com  prodxictU>n.  number  of  pigs 
raised.  1952-59 


Year 

Com  pro- 
duction 

Pip. 
raiiMd 

1952 

Thoutand 
kuskdt 
3.291,994 
3.309.MN) 
3.057.«a 
3.220.743 
S.4tt.»i 
1.421131 
lwm0.8(''3 
4, 361, 170 

temd 
SS  S29 

1953 

1964. 

77,014 

86, 8X) 

law 

19.^1 „ 

"»7 

05,719 
80,  CTZ 
87,  MO 

1058 

106».._ „ 

94.409 
101. 68») 

SoHTt*:  Heanaxs,  I>iiartmert  of  A|triniltiii«  a^ipio- 
prlutiuus  bill,  IMil,  pi.  a,  i).  3U. 

What  this  means  to  agriculture  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  can  readily  be  seen  in  the 
average  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
these  products.  On  November  1,  1952. 
the  average  price  received  for  com  wa.s 
$1  49  By  January  15,  1960,  it  had 
dropped  to  98  cents  a  bushel. 

ROC    nUCES    DROP 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  $17  65 
per  hundredweight  for  hogs  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1952.  The  average  price  per  hun- 
dredweight on  January  15,  1960,  was 
$12.10, 

The  same  pattern  is  repeated  for 
other  feed  grains,  as  well  as  for  most  of 
the  commodities  sold  by  farmers.  This 
is  evidence  enough  tliat  the  tremendous 
expendit.ures  of  this  administration  on 
what  It  calls  farm  programs  have  only 
contributed  to  one  failure  after  another. 
Farmers  may  well  question  the  motives 
of  th(xse  who  charge  them  with  such 
great  costs  from  which  they  benefit  so 
little. 

rrcD    PRICIS    8Tn,L    DBCLrNTT*a 

That  lower  livestock  and  poultry  prices 
tend  to  further  depress  grain  prices 
is  evident  from  the  recent  issue  of  the 


1960 
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Peed  Situation,  a  bimonthly  publication 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
The  April  1960  report  says: 

Big  feed  grain  supplies,  lower  average 
prices  for  livestock  and  poultry,  and  reduced 
demand  for  commercially  prepared  feeds,  es- 
pecially poultry  and  hog  feo<is,  have  been 
bearish  factors  in  the  marltet.  Feed  grain 
prices  have  made  less  than  their  normal  sea- 
sonal rise  since  last  fall.  In  mid-March  the 
Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed 
grains  was  4  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
Tlie  Index  of  wholesale  prices  of  high-protein 
feed  averaged  8  percent  lower  In  March  this 
year  than  last. 

MANAGEMENT.    CONSERVATION   STTFTER 

The  consequences  do  not  end  here. 
When  more  production  is  needed  to 
maintain  a  bare  subsistence  income  be- 
cause of  lower  prices,  both  farm  man- 
agement and  soil  conservation  suffer. 

Some  will  say  we  had  the  soil  bank 
with  Its  acreage  reserve  and  conserva- 
tion reserve.  This,  they  ti-y  to  teU  us, 
not  only  controlled  production  but  con- 
served soil.  My  artswer  is  that  you  do 
not  bring  production  into  balance  with 
demand  by  setting  aside  all  of  the  mar- 
ginal land  in  the  country.  Very  little 
high  productive  land  has  gone  into  the 
soil  bank  a.'^  it  was  administered.  In  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota,  we  planted  more 
acres  of  corn  when  the  acreage  reserve 
was  in  operation  than  we  did  without  it. 

Corn  acreage  plant.ed  jumped  from 
74,513.000  acres  in  1958  to  85,530  000 
acres  in  1959.  In  Minnesota,  during 
this  period,  alfalfa  acreage  dropped  25.- 
000  acres  and  all  hay  planted  was  down 
almast  86,000  acres.  The  harvested 
acreage  of  all  hay  in  the  United  States 
dropped  from  75,360,000  acres  in  1954 
to  69,404,000  acres  in  1959.  During  the 
corresponding  period,  all  hay  in  Minne- 
sota dropped  by  500,000  acres. 

HAT    ACREAGE    DECLINES 

The  following  table,  supplied  in  our 
hearings  at  my  request,  tells  its  own 
story  about  the  trend  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Nation  in  the  first  year  the  new  pro- 
gram on  com  was  in  effect. 


Tabuc  7 
[In  thoasands] 


Minn«.y>ta: 
AlWfa  and  alfalfa 

mil  for  hay 

All  hav 

rnit.'d  Bt.ites: 
Alfalfa  and  alfalfa 

mi),  for  liay 

All  hav 


1958 


Acre- 
age 

(acres) 


2,253 

3,505 


29,  864 
73,()04 


I*roduc- 

tion 

(tons) 


4,957 
6,663 


67.247 
121,819 


1059 


Acre- 
BRe 

(acres) 


2.230 

3,382 


28,740 
00,404 


Produc- 
tion 
(tons) 


4,906 
6,403 


64,739 
112,764 


Sotircc:  Crop  product  ion,  1959  annual  summary 
(A  MS). 

Hearinp!,  Departmpnt  of  Apricultnre  appropriations 
bill,  1961,  pt.  3,  p.  547. 

There  Is  no  Intent  to  imply  that  the 
result  is  already  disastrous.  An  unfor- 
timate  trend  has  been  established,  how- 
ever, and  it  bears  watching  by  all  who 
are  concerned  in  promoting  sound  con- 
servation practices.  It  is  another  trend 
reversed  and  we  can  only  hope  it  does 
not  have  the  same  meaning  we  have 
witnessed  in  some  of  the  other  reversals 
we  have  examined  today. 

INCX)ME  ESSENTIAL  TO  CONSERVATION 

When  fanners  are  driven  to  abandon 
.soil  and  water  conservation  practices  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  preserve  a  bare 
level  of  existence,  the  whole  Nation  will 
inevitably  suffer.  Technology  has  pro- 
vided the  tools  of  conservation  but  a 
reasonable  and  stable  income  is  one  of 
the  essentials  to  proper  use  of  these  tools. 

Corn  is  a  ready  example  of  what  is 
happening  to  one  of  our  most  important 
crops.  For  the  past  decade  the  value 
of  our  corn  production  has  been  at  or 
above  the  $4  billion  mark.  It  is  grown 
on  more  acres  than  any  other  crop  with 
the  exception  of  pasture  land. 

CORN  IS  A  MAJOR  CROP 

Com  produces  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  hog,  more  than  one -third  of  a 
chicken.  It  produces  13  percent  of  a 
beef  steer  and  about  8  percent  of  a  quart 
of  milk.    The  Department  of  Agriculture 


experts  have  told  us  that  1.000  bushels 
of  corn  is  equivalent  to  enough  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  to  supply  one  person  with 
food  energy  for  20  years. 

The  basic  uses  of  corn  are  food  for 
man  and  feed  for  livestock  but  it  has 
hundreds  of  other  uses.  Producu=  made 
from  com  are  in  the  books  we  read,  the 
paper  we  write  on.  the  rugs  on  our  floor. 
Corn  is  used  in  the  mines,  in  the  steel 
plants,  in  the  chemical  factories,  in  ex- 
plosives, in  textiles,  and  in  the  airplanes 
that  fly  overhead. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  corn  re- 
mains a  basic  food  crop  and  what  hap- 
pens to  it  and  the  other  feed  grains  has 
consequence  for  all  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

CORN  FAtLCRE  IS  SYMBOL 

What  has  happened  to  corn  in  the 
auricultural  economy  is  just  one  example 
of  the  Eisenhower  admimstration's  lack 
of  understanding  and  cynical  disregard 
of  farm  facts.  How  else  could  it  fail  to 
profit  from  the  experience  of  the  Hoover 
admini.^tration's  Farm  Board? 

The  com  program  approved  and 
adopted  by  Secretary'  Benson  is  as  inept 
and  wasteful  as  anything  we  have  wit- 
nessed since  the  failure  of  the  Farm 
Board.  What  causes  us  most  concern  is 
that  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  If  the 
Nation's  agriculture — livestock,  poultry, 
and  crop  producers — can  continue  to 
operate  under  this  legacy  of  chaos  it  will 
indeed  be  a  miracle. 

THIS  IS  THE  RECORD 

The  sorry  record  of  the  consequences 
these  policies  have  had  for  all  agricul- 
ture does  not  need  to  be  discussed  here 
in  all  of  its  dismal  and  discouraging  de- 
tail. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  him- 
-self  has  done  this  for  us  in  a  table  which 
he  supplied  for  the  record  of  our  hear- 
ings. It  is  a  comparison  of  the  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  United 
States  on  November  1,  1952,  on  January 
15.  1953,  and  January  15,  1960.  Mr. 
Chairman,  sad  to  say,  it  speaks  for  it- 
self; 


Table  8. — Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  farm  products,  United  States 


Commodity  and  onit 


Wheat,  per  bushel 

Kye.  per  btisliel    

Rlre  (roinfh),  per  hundredweight 

Ciom,  per  bashel 

Oats,  per  bushel 

Barley,  per  biwhel 

Sorghum  (train,  per  hundredweight 

Hay.  all  bale-l,  per  ton 

Cotton,  American  Upland,  per  pound. 
Cotton,  Amerioan-Riryptian,  per  pound 

Cottonseed,  I ler  ton 

Soybean,  per  biuhel 

Pe*nut.<:,  per  pound 

Flaxseed,  per  Dushel .. 

Potatoe.s,  per  bushel . .. 

Pweetpotatofs,  per  bushel , 

He^in.s,  dry  eillMe,  per  hundredweight.. 

Teas,  dry  field,  per  handrclwelght 

Apples,  per  bushel , 

Grapefruit,  per  box  • , 


Rstimated, 

Kstlmated, 

Kstlmated. 

Nov.  1,  1962' 

Jan.  16,  1053 

Jan.  15,  loeo 

12. 10 

$2.10 

$1.78 

1.76 

Id!, 

.925 

8.92 

6.43 

4.77 

1  40 

1.48 

.979 

.836 

.S2l 

.686 

1.43 

1.37 

.84.S 

2.84 

3.74 

1.63 

3S.W 

26.40 

22.  ao 

.3641 

.2970 

.203 

1  OS 

1.00 

r.-isi 

70.20 

6.V30 

39  60 

2.71 

2.  en 

2.01 

.111 

.100 

.101 

174 

8.70 

31.2 

X14 

2.00 

2.10 

3  02 

3.06 

3.51 

8.48 

8,4« 

7.80 

8.78 

6.09 

3.92 

2.77 

8.21 

2.14 

1.01 

.88 

.08 

Commodity  and  unit 


Oranpes.  per  box  • 

Lemons,  per  box  ' 

UoRS,  per  hundredweight 

Beef  cattle,  per  hundredweight 

Veal  calve.s.  per  hundredweight 

Sheep,  per  hundredweight 

Lambs,  per  hundredweiifht 

Butterfat,  in  cream,  per  pound 

AU  milk,  wikolesale,  per  hundredweight ' 

Millc.  retail,  per  quart ' 

All  chickens,  live,  per  pound 

Turkeys,  live,  per  pound ... 

Ergs.  [)fr  do7.<>n . 

Wool,  per  pound 

IVDET  KfMBERS   (1910-14-100) 

rrice.s  refolved  from  farmers 

I'.irlty  index 

Parlly  ratio . . 


Estimated, 

EsUmated, 

Estimate<l, 

Nov.  1,  1952' 

Jan.  18,  1068 

Jan.  16, 19fi0 

$1  .«) 

$1.18 

$2.06 

1,92 

2.86 

1.3fi 

17.65 

17.80 

12.  lu 

21  65 

19  70 

20.30 

23.70 

23.40 

24.00 

7.49 

^40 

6.74 

21,65 

20  30 

17.80 

.729 

.683 

.587 

5.30 

«  4.K9 

4.38 

.213 

.■2U 

.217 

.253 

.265 

.1«3 

.833 

.386 

.282 

.611 

.456 

.296 

.801 

.510 

.428 

280 

267 

231 

2K2 

282 

2VU 

09 

OS 

n 

'  Aven\ge  cf  price*  received  Oct.  16  and  Vnv.  li  eioept  grapefruit,  which  l«  Oct   l.V 

•  F.quivaleiit  on-tree  (<ir  all  method."  of  sale. 

•  Kstlmatc'l  average  prut  for  the  nionth  for  all  milk  lolJ  at  wholesale  to  plantJ"  and 
dealer*. 

•  rrcllmlniiry. 

OVI 


•  Sold  by  farmers  rtlrealy  to  consumers. 

Source    AgrlruItiirRl  NUrVetlnp  .''ervlce,  Mar.  2S,  19f>0. 

Hearings,  Depart  tnent  of  Agricaltnre  •pproprtationi  bearings,  1061,  pt.  I,  p.  $70. 
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If  ever  there  waa  a  time  for  a  change 
It  Is  now.  Continuation  of  the  present 
policies  must  ultimately  force  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  into  a  tightly  regulated  and 
regimented  system  of  agriculture  or  Into 
economic  peonage.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  a  depressed  agriculture  In  almost 
every  clvllliod  nation  in  the  world.  The 
consequences  will  not  be  suffered  only 
by  those  who  till  the  soil  but  by  tho 
entire  Nation.  When  farmers  are  forced 
by  a  cost-price  squeeze  to  destroy  their 
.1011  resources,  the  entire  Nation  and  lU 
future  Kenerations  are  impoverished 

AORICULTURB    IB    BASIC    INDUSTRY 

Despite  the  dl.sregard  in  which  it  ii 
held  by  this  administration,  agriculture 
ifl  still  the  most  important  .single  indus- 
try m  the  United  States,  the  major 
source  of  our  food  and  raw  material.", 
and  one  of  industry's  largest  customer?. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  ha.s  been  fighting  alter- 
nately a  delaying  and  then  a  holdim: 
action  against  the  onslaught  of  admin- 
istrative power.  The  bill  before  you  to- 
day represents  another  battle  in  thl.i 
cold  war.  We  have  tried  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modern  agriculture  by  writlm 
workable  laws  and  providing  the  fund.'' 
to  admini.ster  them.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  always  won 

SUDCOMMtTTEt    Km^P.T!*    OPPOSED 

What  comfort  we  have  we  take  in  con- 
sideration of  how  much  wor.se  thingn 
might  have  been  We  have  tried  to  pre- 
serve some  .semblance  of  working  pro- 
grams even  wh'^n  overwhelmed  by  mal- 
administration and  deliberate  contemp'. 
for  the  Intent  of  Congros-s  I  say  to  you 
in  all  sincerity,  I  wLsh  we  had  been  more 
successful.  I  am  surry  to  report  thai 
some  of  the  fund.s  we  have  provided  have 
been  squandered  to  the  detriment  of  the 
farmer  and  in  total  disregard  of  oui 
purposes. 

We  can  no  longer  affuid  the  luxury 
of  do-nothinglsm  and  the  extravagance 
of  hesitation  and  confuMon  Not  only 
the  welfare  of  our  ba.sic  indu.stry  is  at 
.stake  It  involves  the  welfare  of  every 
man.  womun  and  child  who  eut  then 
dally  brciul  \i\  the  .secure  knowledge  that 
our  soil    In  the  piHWldeiice  of  Qnd,  con- 

if  wi'  iiir  both  wis( 


a. 


taln.s  untold  vw 
and  good  iii  \'s  w.m' 

Mr  ANUEn^SP:N  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  IllinoLs     Mr    Arknds 

Mr  AREINDS  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  -say  to  the  committee  that  at  the 
bottom  of  page  17.  Beneflus  to  General 
Public."  you  begin  to  get  into  a  question 
which  has  Interested  me  very  much.  I 
picked  up  the  pajx'r  the  other  day  wheri 
this  appropriations  action  wa.s  an- 
nounced, and  the  headlines  .said,  '$4  Bil- 
lion Appropriated  for  Agriculture  " 

It  »eem.s  to  me  that  wo  too  often  leave 
th.e  impre.s.sion  that  every  dollar  spen . 
wlthm  the  Agriculture  Department  i.« 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  In 
thlM  section  you  have  begun  to  get  Into 
the  question  and  I  was  hoping  your  com- 
mittee could  set  forth  the  total  amount 
of  what  might  bo  really  charged  to  agri- 
culture and  what  to  the  general  public, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  our  populacu 


that  agriculture  aa  such  does  not  reap 
the  benefit  of  many  of  the  dollai-s  ap- 
propriated In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thaiik  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  am  afraid 
much  of  the  press  la  directed  to  the  88 
percent  of  the  people  who  ai-e  non- 
la  nil  crs 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
jentleman  from  Illmois  ha«  expired 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Washington      I  Mr. 

Mr  HORAN  Mr  Chairman  I  take 
thi.s  time  to  make  some  obsei-vations  and 
to  perhaps  have  a  Utile  colloquy  with  my 
Chairman. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  ;  Mr  Wmit- 
tEN  I ,  and  the  other  members  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  I  want  to  at  this  time 
particularly  pay  my  respects  to  two  of 
our  hard-working  clerks.  Mr  Pope  and 
Mr    Gunnels 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  not  In  themselves 
leiaslalive,  but  we  do  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  point  out  to  the  House  In  our 
report  on  these  bills  the  need  for  amend- 
ing present  legislation  or  even  the  need 
tor  now  legi.slatlon. 

Gut  my  way  we  have  no  Government 
Itorage  at  all.  Up  until  a  sorry  incident 
of  about  6  weeks  ago  we  had  a  very  fine 
record  as  to  honesty  and  good  storage 
practices. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  ft 
qupstinn  at  this  point  In  our  dealing 
witli  this  storage  problem.  It  waa  not  the 
Intoiuion  of  the  subcommittee  to  handi- 
cai)  or  in  any  way  criticize  our  old  line 
Storage  i)eople,  such  as  cooperatives  and 
that  sort  of  thing, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  certainly  we  did 
not  However,  we  did  l•ecognl^e  the  total 
Cosi  and  that  there  should  be  some  at- 
terninn  given  to  holding  the  cost  m  line. 
I  think  th.c  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me,  whether  it  was  an  old  line  ware- 
house or  not,  that  the  Ideal  situation 
Would  bf  to  keep  the  warehouse  full  the 
year  around,  rather  than  on  a  30-day 
basis  We  tried  to  limit  our  directives  to 
holding  the  total  cost  down.  I  think, 
iiowi-vet-  th''  bUj  warehouse  might  have 
(leflr.ite  merviv,  of  toiiiig  uraln  at  a  flat 
rate  per  month  ar.d  that  is  the  sort  of 
thin«  we  diiected  our  attention  to. 

Mr  HORAN.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point  too  much  nf  ro'.irse  m 
a  period  of  3  years  we  will  have  paid  out 
in  excess  of  ll'^  billion  of  American 
money  for  storage  of  surplus  rommodl- 
tle.s.  and  that  certainly  dictates  to  me 
the  need  for  remedial  lemslation.  and  I 
hoi)e  that  that  Is  the  thing  tliat  we  have 
pointed  out  this  afternoon 

Now,  on  page  216  of  part  II  of  our 
hearings,  we  hav(>  a  complete  report 
covering  many  pages  of  the  operations 
under  Public  Law  480  Atul,  on  pane 
10  of  the  committee  report  lieic  W(>  have 
a  considerable  discussion  of  the  opera- 
tions under  Public  Law  480,  and  if  the 
Chairman  will  respond,  I  would  like  to 
liet  his  reaction  to  what  is  intetided  I 
y.n<\  referring  to  the  report  on  page  19 


where  It  says,  -Everybody  but  the  f  aimer 
benefits  from  Public  Law  480."  I  would 
like  to  have  your  comments  on  that  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  worked  rather  hard  on 
this  report,  I  would  not  say  tluit  there 
is  no  benefit  to  the  farmer  What  we 
arc  trylnn  to  .say  is  that  everybody  else 
profits  to  a  wreater  degree  Really,  with 
what  we  are  now  iMvliu;  away  virtually 
under  Public  l.aw  480,  if  production  were 
pulled  back  and  the  farmer's  price  re- 
lated in  .some  deKie*-  to  his  cost,  lh(> 
farmer  would  bo  a  great  dtnil  better  off. 
If,  what  we  are  now  giving  away  under 
Public  Law  480.  we  were  selling  so  that 
11  would  follow  normi  1  rhann(>ls  and  be- 
come available  to  people,  it  would  be 
much  less  costly  As  the  Kontleman 
well  knows,  most  all  the  I»ubllc  Law  480 
sales  are  made  to  foielgn  governments 
and  the  governments  then  m  turn  sells 
them  for  what  the  trafTlc  will  boar.  For 
instance.  I  know  of  one  country  where 
they  bouk'ht  the  commodities  and  in  turn 
sold  them  and  reaped  a  tremendous 
profit 

Mr  HORAN  In  no  way  did  you  In- 
tend to  close  the  doors  of  Public  Law 
480  in  the  export  field? 

Mr  WHITTKN  It  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol  They  have  the  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  these  commodities,  and  tliere  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it  except  sign 
the  check  and  complain.  So,  this  Is  our 
complaint 

Mr  HORAN  We  have  a  pretty  good 
exix>rt  market  lus  reflected  m  the  hear- 
ings, Our  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  present  year  are  ex- 
pected to  bo  $4  2  billion,  of  which  $2.9 
billion  arc  exported  for  dollars  But 
where  Public  Law  480  Ls  Important,  it  is 
very  important  to  those  of  us  who  have 
wheat  districts,  borausc  under  Public 
Law  480  about  61  i)ercent  of  our  wheat  is 
exported  Thirty-three  percent  of  our 
cotton,  49  percent  of  our  rice  und  73 
percent  of  our  cottonseed  and  sovbean 
oil. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  uentieina  .  yield' 

Ml    HORAN     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WnrriTN  May  I  ^av  that,  as 
loht;  a.s  \*.  e  have  our  juVKluct  mi^  plant 
built  iip  the  way  It  is,  ami  us  Imi  ■  uv  u.- 
have  not  luiiK  except  exi.st.ri  ■  iau  .s  I  1 1  i:,k 
the  American  farmer  if  we  did  not  1.  i\e 
this  nutlet  would  bo  in  a  teinbic  .situa- 
tion. I  do  think  that  we  need  to  point 
out  that  the  maximum  ixMieiit.s  ro  else- 
where and  that  Homewh.rir  alo:'.  •  th.e  '.tie 
we  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  the  faimei  to 
pull  our  production  m  line,  so  that  the 
farmer  will  not  be  dependent  upon  this 
outlet,  and  so  that  the  l"reasury  will 
not  be  financing  tills  outlet  In  other 
words,  we  need  to  recogni/e  that  this  Is 
ill  emergency  progiam  and  Is  not  a  long- 
lange  cure  of  tlie  i>roblern 

^!r  HORAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  committed'  that  last  Friday 
the  full  Comtnlltee  on  Appropriations 
took  what  I  think  is  a  wood  step  They 
appointed  a  special  subcommittee  to 
study  the  u.se  nf  these  foreign  currencies 
that  are  ^'.eneiated  under  P\jbllc  Law 
480  Our  subcommittee  fe<'ls  that  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  having  Public 
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Law  480  was  the  market  development 
work  and  I  hope  that  that  Is  protected. 

On  pat^e  218  of  part  2  of  the  hearings 
you  will  see  a  list  of  the  proposals  to 
•pend  tiosc  foreign  currencies  which  are 
rMtlng  comfortably  in  our  Treasury  now, 
and  mce  or  loss  the  wholt  Committee 
on  Appi  oprlntions  has  denied  these  funds 
except  m  their  u.se  for  agricultural  mar- 
ket development  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  other  mat- 
tor  I  wjuld  like  to  discuss  here.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  about  the  pes- 
ticide investigation.  We  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommlllec 
when  he  spoke,  on  that  subject.  Of 
course,  a  lot  of  it  was  generated  because 
of  the  cranberry  fiasco  last  fall.  It 
seemed  tliat  practically  everybody  who 
came  before  our  subcommittee  used  that 
as  an  .iigumenl  for  Justification  so  we 
did  not  kio  along  entirely  with  the  budg- 
et request,  because  we  felt  that  some  co- 
ordination should  exist  between  Food 
and  Eh-  ig.  Public  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment tf  Agriculture,  that  each  should 
know  w  hat  the  other  Is  doing. 

The  committee  felt  It  waa  neccasary 
Ui  cut  this  request  for  approximately 
$1,500,000  of  addltionnl  funds  to  carry 
on  research  to  avoid  pesticide  residues. 
The  committee  recommends  an  Increase 
of  $250,000.  I  am  sure  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  agrees  that  residues 
from  pesticides  and  other  chemicals  used 
In  agrloultuie  aie  one  of  the  greatest 
dlfncuJtics  facing  American  agrlcultiu'e 
wid  American  consumers. 

Pi-oductlon  of  commercial  quantities  of 
many  of  our  most  popular  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  be  impo.sslble  without 
pesticides.  The  apple  crop  would  be  al- 
most a  'votal  loss,  and  the  same  would  be 
true  for  peaches.  Potatoes  and  tomatoes 
would  bo  cut  droatlcally.  The  small 
quantities  of  acceptable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables would  sell  at  prices  way  out  of 
reach  of  the  average  American. 

Wo  might  M  well  fare  the  facta  about 
the  need  for  chemicals  in  our  present 
state  ol  knowiecier  concerning  insects, 
diseases,  and  <>'i  i  i><<si.s  Wo  also  have 
to  face  the  fact  tliat  it  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  C(Mitr<)l  these  pt-sis  with  cheml- 
caU  wui.o.,1  irav.iig  some  residues  that 
should  b«'  KvouUd.  Recent  techniques 
are  abU  to  detect  truces  of  residues  that 
wert  not  even  .suspected  a  few  years  ago. 
The  only  answer  to  Una  situation  is  more 
re«earcli. 

In  tlip  AHiiriiMuihl  Re.M-arch  Service 

today  we  haM  .souh  of  the  world's  most 
able  scientists,  Thev  h,i\e  ,>'.:eady  dcm- 
onstrati'U  their  ability  tw  liiiiik  up  new 
ways  to  control  p^sts  wahout  chemicals, 
as  illus.raKKl  by  the  eiuhcation  of  the 
screw  worm  fly  m  FltJi.da,  They  now 
projK).se  a  hard-hitting  research  program 
to  make  fuller  use  of  biological  controls. 
Insect  ftorility.  and  new  materials  such 
as  aiti'iictants,  repellants,  and  hormones. 
Tlil.s  new  re.scaiTh  would  not  take  the 
pi. ur  (1  that  done  by  the  chemical  com- 
p.i:,,i  s  Iliey  woijld  continue  their  work 
of  tle\(lopmenL  und  testing.  The  De- 
partment should  direct  its  etvergles  to 
fl!,(l:ni;  new  way.s  to  control  insects  With- 
out (!;em!culs  or  by  developing  new 
cheniic  vis  that  do  not  leave  harmful 
re.siduei. 


Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  take  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  ask  a  question  of  th.e 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  On 
page  31  of  the  report,  under  Foreipn 
Agrlculturol  Service,  there  is  a  para- 
graph  which  rends  as  follows: 

The  increase  Includoe  ru  iulclttionnt  fBon,. 
000  to  cover  by  direct  spproprintion  fur  tiip 
flrit  time  certnin  sttsehA  exprnnrn  imid  iti 
prior  yeRM  from  forclan  c\irrpt)ry  nllorn- 
tlon*; 

Docs  this  mean  that  the  United  Fiates 
Government  is  now  going  to  spend  dol- 
lars for  certain  attach*!'  expcn.scs  that  in 
the  past  have  been  paid  for  out  of  for- 
eign currencies? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Only  to  the  degree 
that  circumstances  have  made  it  neces- 
sary. In  other  words,  heretofore  we  have 
had  foreign  currencies  available  In  a 
number  of  Western  European  countries 
and  elsewhere,  In  countries  which  no 
longer  qualify  for  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities which  generate  these  curren- 
cies. So  we  have  directed  this  apency 
to  use  foreign  currencies  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  But  in  some  of  those 
cases,  countries  which  were  formerly 
financed  that  way  do  not  have  the  cur- 
rencies available  So  we  anticipate  that 
out  of  the  $800,000  they  will  u.se  foreign 
currencies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
But  we  did  not  want  the  absence  of 
such  currencies  to  cau.se  us  to  close  up 
attach^  posts  in  arras  where  It  has  be- 
come necessary  to  finance  them  with 
dollars. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Is  It  possible  to  pin- 
point the  areas  or  the  countries  where 
the  additional  $800,000  Is  going  to  bo 
spent? 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  The  testimony  wn,s 
that  they  could  not.  One  of  our  prob- 
lems Is.  where  there  is  a  limited  amount 
of  currency,  frequently  our  Govern- 
ment gives  priority  U)  emba.ssies  and 
regular  operations  there,  and  perhaiis 
the  military,  so  agrlcultvir*-  dcx«s  not  know 
Juat  where  It  will  stand  in  the  list  of 
those  that  ore  seekinu  foreign  curren- 
cies In  those  countries  whore  it  is  very 
limited  in  the  way  of  priority,  Thry 
could  not  tell  us.  But  they  have  sjx»ciflc 
instructions  to  use  foreign  currencies 
where  available. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  where  foreign 
currencies  are  owed  or  owned  by  the 
TreasuiT  of  the  United  States  the  agri- 
cultural observers  should  u.se  American 
dollars  to  purcha.'e  foiTlgn  currencies? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  They  all  belong  to 
the  Ooveinment  The  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  would  be  buying  them  from 
the  Ti'easury  aiul  reimbursing  the  Com- 
modity Credit  C'oiporation.  So  the 
money  in  that  iiiMance  would  go  to  one 
arm  of  the  Go\errunent  and  the  cur- 
rency be  owikhI  by  the  other.  This  haj)- 
pens  to  be  '.n  the  saine  department  of 
OovetnmeiM  and  wowld  be  a  bookkeep- 
ing tiiiiisaction. 

Mr  IJUW  Mr  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr   Win  TIliN 
man  f  i  oin  Ohio. 


We  have  other 
refer  to  all  for- 

I  had  reference 
to 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr    BOW.     Would  these  have  to  be 

480  funds  or  could  they  not  be  other 
currencies,  foreign  currencies  generally? 
Mr.  WHITIEN  We  have  been  deal- 
ing with  480  funds  and  Inadvertently  I 
used   that   te:-!nino]nny 

foreign  CU!  ;  eJiClr.^     t(«) 

Mr    BOW.     It  would 
rlgn  currencies? 

Mr  WHITTEN.     Yes, 
to   ih.ut      I   happened   inadvertently 
use  the  term  "480  funds  " 

Mr,  HORAN  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th'it  the  gentleman 
fjom  Nebraska  :Mr  WiAVERl  may  ex- 
tend Ins  rcmaiks  nt  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  ihc  gentleman  from 
Waslnnwton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVP:R.  Mr  Chairman,  in  dis- 
cussing this  bill  briefly  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentlemen  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Department  Ap- 
propriations for  a  very  fine  Job,  indeed. 
They  have  attacked  a  very  complex  Job 
with  vigor  and  foresight  and  have  on  the 
whole  accomplished  o  meat  deal  in  this 
bill 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  comments  to 
two  specific  phases  of  this  measure  which 
are  of  extreme  imt>ortancc  not  only  na- 
tionally but  to  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict a.s  well  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  the  water,'-hoci  conservancy  pro- 
pram  and  the  hot  lunch  program  for  the 
39  million  schcwlchlldren  of  our  Nation, 

Watrished  con.servancy  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  mo«^t  lmj)ortant  develop- 
ments in  recent  years  in  the  field  nf  posi- 
tive planning  for  the  orderly  development 
of  our  natural  resources  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  farmlands,  our  small  towns 
and.  In  some  cases,  our  bigger  cities. 

This  vital  work  is  aimed  as  keeping 
the  water  back  in  the  ui)per  valleys,  the 
small  streams  and  creeks  of  the  Nation, 
holding  it  back  durint-t  th.e  h.envy  period 
of  runoff  so  that  these  waters  cannot 
swell  the  blgi-'e!  .streams  and  rivers  and 
add  to  the  flood  damare  below  It  Is 
geared,  too,  to  the  hfildmg  back  of  water 
on  the  land  where  it  can  be  used  as  the 
dry  spells  of  the  fummcr  make  it  neces- 
sary. 

In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  this  year 
we  suffered  disastrous  floods  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  roads  and  highways  and 
brldres  were  damaged  in  the  amount  of 
over  $3  million. 

In  one  small  area  of  Gage  County  in 
southern  Nebj-aska  one  major  source  of 
runoff— Big  Indian  Creek-  did  damage 
to  county  roads  und  bridges  alone  esti- 
mated ui  $100,000.  This  particular  area 
has  already  been  organl/ed  into  a  water- 
shed conservancy  district  and  plans  arc 
under  way  for  proper  development  of 
conseivation  projects.  The  amount  of 
damaiM  doi.e  m  the  spring  of  lOCO  would 
ha\e  paid  foi  the  operation  costs  of  these 
pro.tccts  for  a  number  of  years. 

By  contrast,  tl,e  watei>hed  next  to  Big 
Indian  Cieek  has  already  started  con- 
struction woik  and  is  about  flO  percent 
completed  The  streams  in  this  area 
did  practically  no  damage  Uils  year. 
They  wcie,  indeed.  V(  ly  well  bdiuM'd. 
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We  have  these  classic  examples  of  what 
can  be  done,  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  saved,  in  every  part  of  the  Mid- 
west. I  hope  that  this  program  can 
eventually  be  spread  to  include  every  part 
of  the  Nation. 

The  present  bill  will  be  a  major  step 
in  achieving  that  ambition.  It  provides 
a  total  of  $32  million  for  this  work,  an 
increase  of  $9,250,000  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriations and  an  increase  of  some 
$4,250,000  over  this  years  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  increase 
cannot  be  considered  a  waste  of  tax  dol- 
lars; it  IS.  instead,  a  wise  investment  of 
public  funds  m  the  future  of  America. 
It  is  estimated  that  each  year  flood  dam- 
age costs  the  American  people  over  $1 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  some  $500  mil- 
lion or  more  is  in  the  form  of  damage 
to  farmlands  in  the  upper  valleys,  the 
watershed  areas.  If,  by  making  an  in- 
vestment of  $32  million  we  can  cut  down 
this  extravagant  waste  of  soil  and  other 
resources,  we  are  making  a  major  in- 
vestment m  America. 

Every  ounce  of  this  valuable  soil  will 
someday  br  needed.  We  are  a  nation 
presently  rich  in  natural  resources,  but 
every  economist  and  every  forecaster 
points  to  the  day  which  is  not  too  far 
distant  when  the  United  States  will  be 
straining  its  reserves  to  provide  enough 
food  for  Its  growing  population.  This 
valuable  asset  must  be  preserved  if  we 
are  to  face  these  critical  times  of  the 
future  with  confidence,  I  am  highly 
gratified  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

Concerning  the  school  lunch  program, 
I  feel  that  it,  too,  is  an  investment  in  the 
future.  It  is  an  effort  to  help  develop 
our  most  important  of  all  resources,  the 
youncsters  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  heard  many  times  and  in  many 
places  the  stories  of  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  the  Nation  through  this  hot 
lunch  program  I  believe  in  it;  I  have 
always  believed  in  it. 

There  are  some  39  million  school-age 
children  in  the  United  States  today.  Ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  these  children 
benefit  directly  from  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram. For  many  of  these  youngsters  it  is 
the  only  decent  meal  they  get  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  It  is  the  only  effort 
at  balancing  the  diet  of  many  thousand.^ 
of  them. 

The  present  bill  provides  an  outright 
appropriation  of  $110  million  for  this 
program.  In  addition,  it  provides  for 
transfer  of  $45  million  from  section  32 
funds  to  pronde  meats  and  so  forth  for 
the  program.  This  makes  a  minimum  of 
$155  million  for  the  hot  lunch  program 
and  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  will 
be  augmented  during  the  course  of  the 
year  b>  transfer  of  other  commodities  to 
the  program  from  our  surplus  stocks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  programs 
represent  increases  over  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  President's 
budget.  I  do  not  consider  either  of  them 
to  be  a  waste  of  tax  dollars,  or  a  depletion 
of  the  Nations  wealth,  I  consider  both 
of  them  to  be  rather  a  wise  and  sound  in- 
vestment by  this  Coneress  in  the  future 
of  America  I  can  and  do  most  heartily 
recommend  both  of  these  increases  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 


IC  IS  my  hope  that  they  will  be  retained  in 
the  bill,  as  is,  upon  final  passage. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come 
to  the  well  again  in  this  session  still  the 
low  man  on  the  totem  pole  so  far  as  the 
composition  of  this  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  no  .■secret  that  during  this 
yea:-  and  the  past  year  I  have  been  at 
odds  with  members  of  the  majority  and 
.sometimes  even  to  some  degree  with 
members  on  my  own  side.  I  guess  this 
stems  from  the  fact  that  I  try  as  best  I 
can  to  represent  the  thinking  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  in  my  congressional 
district  back  in  the  heart  of  Illinois, 
The  general  philosophy  of  those  farmers 
is  that  eventually  they  would  like  to  get 
back  to  a  free  system.  They  do  not  like 
controls  and  they  do  not  like  allotments 
and  they  do  not  like  Government  regi- 
mentation of  any  sort.  They  want  to  be 
free  to  be  on  their  own  to  chart  their 
own  cour.se.  So  my  whole  philosophy 
reflects  that  thinking  which  is  prevalent 
amony  the  farmers  of  my  district. 

I  am  sorry  that  last  Friday  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  out  at  St.  Louis 
University  on  a  prior  commitment  when 
the  subcommittee  was  reporting  to  the 
full  committee.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  airmailed  special  to  me  and  I 
read  it  on  the  plane  coming  back  today. 

It  is  in  a  .sense  the  chairman's  handi- 
work, and  this  is  his  privilege  as  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  He  knows 
that  many  times  I  disagree  with  him, 
always  in  good  faith.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  20  pages  of  the  report  are 
pretty  much  a  political  sp>eech.  I  susjject 
that  if  I  spend  25  or  30  years  here  I  could 
make  my  own  political  speech,  if  it  be- 
comes my  pleasure  to  author  a  report 
at  some  future  date. 

Let  me  go  over  several  of  the  items  in 
the  few  minutes  I  have.  We  find  on 
page  2,  for  instance,  a  discussion  of  the 
decline  in  farm  income.  F^rm  income 
has  declined,  but  it  compares  with  the 
period  of  time  from  1932  to  1952.  making 
no  mention  of  course  that  in  that  time 
there  was  a  serious  depression  and  that 
a3  late  as  1939  there  were  still  9  million 
unemployed  Then,  of  course,  we  had 
World  War  II  and  then  a  few  postwar 
years  following  the  war,  and  again  an- 
other war,  the  Korean  conflict.  All  that 
has  a  definite  effect,  I  would  say,  on 
what  farmers  were  getting  for  their  com- 
modities as  against  the  peaceful  years 
from  1953  to  the  present  day. 

On  page  4,  in  talking  about  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  enacted  through 
ihi.s  administration  by  this  Congress,  and 
the  Item  of  $25.8  billion  of  cost,  $8  billion 
coming  from  reduced  price  supports.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  what 
the  cost  might  have  been  had  we  had 
ri|;id  90-percent  price  supports.  There 
IS  nothing  m  the  record  that  would  indi- 
cate if  we  had  rigid  90-percent  price  sup- 
ports what  the  cost  might  be.  The  $8 
b'.Ilion  could  veiT  well  be  double  that 
amount  with  high  rigid  supports. 

Then  the  soil  bank  program  costing 
$4.3  billion.  I  differed  at  times  with 
the  Department  in  the  administration 
of  the  soil  bank  program.    My  own  feel- 


ing would  be  that  Congress  itself,  since 
we  are  writing  the  laws,  should  have 
said  "crop  acres"  or  "productive  acres" 
and  not  have  left  it  up  to  the  discretion 
of  the  farmer  himself  to  put  his  creek 
bottom  land  in  the  soil  bank  or  in  the 
conservation  reserve.  It  seems  to  me 
our  responsibility  here  is — if  we  intend 
to  put  crop  acres  and  good  productive 
acres  into  the  bank,  we  ought  to  say  so 
in  the  law  and  if  we  do  not  say  so,  why 
should  we  criticize  the  people  downtown 
when  in  this  vast  and  massive  program, 
they  cannot  keep  on  top  of  every  single 
one  of  them? 

Then  on  page  5.  in  talking  about  the 
reduced  net  income  over  a  r>eriod  of 
7  years  to  the  extent  nf  20  percent, 
we  discount  to  a  degree  the  decline  in 
farm  population  which  from  1950  to 
1960  declined  23  percent  from  7' 2  mil- 
lion to  5.8  million,  and  under  the  best 
predictions  from  the  Department,  we 
will  find  the  farm  population  declining 
in   the   sixties   another    12   percent 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  are  talking 
about  "farmers  tending  to  increase  their 
production  as  farm  prices  are  reduced." 
we  discount  altogether  the  matter  or  the 
idea  that  a  farmer  regardless  of  what 
conditions  prevail  would  not  want  to 
increase  his  farm  production. 

If  we  might  move  along  to  Public 
Law  480.  and  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  against  the  program,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Secretary  and  the  De- 
partment ought  to  be  commended  for 
the  amount  of  surplus  commodities  that 
we  have  been  able  to  peddle  overseas  al- 
though I  am  concerned,  having  visited 
a  number  of  foreign  countries,  at  what 
is  involved  when  we  get  paid  not  in  dol- 
lars but  rather  in  local  currencies.  I 
was  glad  when  we  were  in  Japan  to  find 
that  one  product  which  does  sell  in  Ja- 
pan for  dollars  is  $100  million  worth  of 
soybeans  of  which  we  produce  so  much 
in  my  area  and  in  the  entire  State  of 
Illinois  When  I  was  in  Thailand  we  were 
criticized,  or  our  Government  was  crit- 
icized, because  of  the  amount  of  erain 
we  were  sending  to  Indonesia.  Why? 
Because  the  export  of  rice  from  Thai- 
land to  Indonesia  was  their  second  best 
source  of  revenue. 

So  it  is  not  just  a  simple  matter  for 
the  Secretary  or  our  officials  to  peddle 
our  surpluses.  There  are  a  number  of 
complex  problems  to  be  considered.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  commended  for 
what  they  have  been  able  to  dispose  of 

On  page  10.  there  is  di,scussed  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  extent  that  the  board  should 
be  full-time  employed  individuals  of  the 
Department  rather  than  simply  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  Department  who  are  In 
the  cap>acity  of  Secretary  or  Under  Sec- 
retary or  Assistant  Secretary  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

I  have  some  mixed  emotions  about  this 
particular  proposal  although  I  am  very 
mindful  that  here  we  have  a  corporation 
with  such  tremendous  assets,  it  seems 
to  me  that  just  about  full  time  has  to  be 
devoted  to  the  business  of  administering 
the  business  of  this  vast  Corporation. 
My  mind  is  open  on  this  particular  sug- 
gestion. But  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee erred  in  opening  It  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 


On  the  matter  of  grain  storage  on  page 
11.  I  think  we  should  be  temp>erate  in 
our  criticism.  When  one  says  we  should 
utilize  Government  storage  when  avail- 
able, rather  than  private  storage,  what 
happens  when  the  Government  storage 
is  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
grain  is  in  Ohio  or  Indiana  or  Pennsyl- 
vania? Do  we  pay  the  cost  of  freight 
from  one  coast  to  the  other,  just  in  or- 
der to  get  it  into  Government  storage? 

Mr  WRITTEN,  I  think  the  point  the 
gentleman  makes  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
was  on  the  floor  when  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Santancelo]  in  respect  to  the  storage 
matter  After  I  had  concluded  my  re- 
marks. I  think  the  record  was  left  in 
this  position:  That  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  advised  at  least  some 
Members  of  the  House  that  Government- 
owned  storage  wa.s  costing  only  about  6 
cents  a  bushel.  I  would  like  to  propound 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitten].  Has  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ever  furnished 
the  committee  that  figure? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  have  any 
such  irJormation.  They  may  have  sup- 
plied it  to  some  individual.    I  have  not 


had  any  such  statement  that  I  know  of. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  all  inclusive,  because 
there  are  about  8,000  employees  in  the 
Department,  so  what  somebody  may  have 
told  somebody  else  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  committee 
itself  had  made  some  study  of  the  cost 
of  this  storage? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  made  about 
three  investigations  through  the  years. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  mean  recently. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  had  one  this 
year. 

Mr.  AVERY.  V^at  did  that  reveal 
as  to  the  cost  of  Government  storage? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Again  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  that  infor- 
mation right  offhand.  If  you  leave  it 
for  2  years  it  costs  one  amount.  If  you 
turn  it  over  it  costs  another  amount. 
So  there  is  no  set  figure,  but  it  did  show 
that  in  some  instances  it  would  be  much 
more  economical,  in  my  opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel] 
has  expired 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  concede  that  it  is  not 
according  to  correct  practice  to  put  into 
a  committee  report  that  the  storage 
rates  are  excessive  and  issue  a  mandate 
that  they  should  be  reduced  when  he 
says  he  does  not  know  wiiat  the  cost  is? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  not  many 
places  where  the  Secretary  and  I  agree. 
but  he  said  they  were  excessive  and  he 
cut  them.  We  say  we  agreed  with  them. 
So  that  apparently  we  are  in  agreement. 
He  said  they  were  excessive  and  cut 
them. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  committee  finds. 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  I  hate  to  quote  the 
press,  but  according  to  the  press  the 
Secretary  said  his  own  investigation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  is  done 
from  our  own  studies, 

Mr.  AVERY  All  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  is,  can  he  tell  us  what  the 
study  showed  as  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment storage'' 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  I  am  not  giving  the 
details  because  I  do  not  have  them. 
They  were  sufficient  because  the  Depart- 
ment reduced  the  rates.  We  in  our  re- 
port urged  them  to  reduce  them  and 
urged  them  to  use  the  Government  stor- 
age when  they  were   more  economical. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 


♦ 

Cost  of  handling  rjrain — Expense  per  bushfl 

,  elevators  Nos.  1 

and  3 

1«47 

1048 

1049 

lOSO 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1955 

1056 

1957 

1058 

1950 

Uat*<l  cai>acity  

lfl.000 

424,877 

2,793 

16.000 

312.  fi67 

2,164 

16,000 

301.119 

2,360 

22,000 

337, 161 

2,729 

22,000 

534,246 

3.797 

27,000 

396,837 

1,792 

27,000 

248.999 

2,358 

83,000 

609,766 

2,728 

215,000 

427,199 

2,136 

275,000 

403,134 

1,063 

275,000 

311.883 

1,439 

370,000 

700,  470 

1.053 

446,000 

HitstitHs  handled 

598,913 

Shrink 

224 

Operttinp  expense: 

Salaries  and  labor 

$0.015M 
.00486 
.00176 
.00267 
.00162 
.00333 
.01315 

$0,02202 
.00292 
.00302 
.00369 
.00241 
,003t»7 
.01033 

$0,02754 
.00340 
.002M 
.00383 
,00231 
,00363 
.01175 

$0.03615 
.00344 
.00221 
.00336 
.00167 
.00367 
.01403 

$0.02820 
. 00372 
.00421 
.00286 
.00191 
.00503 
.00880 

$0,03898 
.00665 
.00549 
.00451 
.00191 
.00708 
.00903 

$0,  05649 
.00449 
.00078 
.00842 
.00327 
.01165 
.01804 

$0. 03105 
.01162 
.004*0 
.00390 
.00129 
.00528 
.00895 

$0.03574 
.01469 
.00667 
.00883 
.00196 
.00694 
.01000 

$0.04236 
.01561 
.00874 
.00943 
.00304 
.01102 
.00961 

$0  05559 
.01180 
00955 
01099 
00392 
01286 
.00934 

$0.03187 
.01527 
.00693 
.00998 
.00468 
.01529 
.00492 

$0.04682 

Repairs  and  supplies 

.02190 

T'tilities.., 

.00565 

Insurance --  . 

.01207 

Taxes 

.00770 

Other  exi>ense 

.02092 

Shrink   

.00150 

Total  operating  expenses  per 
busbe: 

.04305 
.00382 

.04926 
.00561 

.05.^30 
,00751 

.06453 
.01117 

.05563 
.00781 

.07355 
.00946 

.11004 
.01637 

.06689 
.00579 

.08483 
.01415 

.10001 
.02167 

.12314 
.02088 

.08805 
.03781 

.11674 

Depreciation 

.03546 

Total  expense  per  biwhel 

.04687 

.05487 

.06281 

.07670 

.06344 

.08301 

.12641 

.07268 

.00696 

.12168 

18302 

.12876 

.16220 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  very  well.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas that  my  own  position  would  be  of 
course  that  many  times  we  need  storage 
and  we  need  it  now.  Who  is  to  say  that 
the  Goverrunent  could  build  storage 
more  efficiently  at  the  moment  than  some 
private  industry?  We  have  to  pat  them 
on  the  back  for  supplying  the  storage 
when  they  did,  in  times  of  critical  need, 
and  refrain  from  casting  a  blanket  in- 
dictment against  all  when  most  have 
acted  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  BROOPCS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MICHEL,     Happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  want 
to  say  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  had  to  say  with 
reference  to  using  available  storage  if 
it  is  located  in  the  right  areas.  Re- 
cently, however,  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  military  was  withdrawing 
from  a  certain  plant  which  was  suitable 
for  storage  purposes.  I  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  CCC  and  suggested  that  it 


might  be  available  for  grain  storage.  I 
have  a  letter  in  reply  from  them  to  the 
effect  that  public  storage  was  not  usable, 
that  they  wanted  private  storage  even 
if  it  had  to  be  constructed.  I  know  the 
gentleman  does  not  go  along  with  that. 

Mr,   MICHEL.     No;    certainly  not. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  But  cer- 
tainly if  public  storage  is  available  and 
can  be  adapted  to  the  program  it  seems 
it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  used. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  when  public  storage  is  avail- 
able and  suitable  for  the  storage  of  grain 
it  should  be  used,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  problems  involved  and  factors 
that  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, such  as  aeration  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  But  they 
should  look  into  its  adaptability  to  stor- 
age and  use  it  if  possible,  Tliey  do  not 
want  public  storage  if  it  will  cost  a  great 
deal  to  adapt  public  storage  to  the  pur- 
poses indicated.  I  can  understand  that, 
but  they  should  not  take  an  arbitrary 
stand  in  the  matter. 


I  say  further  to  the  gentleman  I  re- 
cently read  an  article  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  paying  $1  million  a  day  for 
grain  storage,  and  paying  $2  million 
a  day  for  overall  .storage.  If  that  is 
correct  surely  we  should  use  public  stor- 
age if  it  IS  adaptable  for  the  purpose 
and  properly  located  and  would  cost 
less  than  storage  which  has  to  be  built 
by  private  enterprise  for  that  particular 
purpose.  The  gentleman  I  am  sure 
agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL      Yes  sir. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr  BREEDING.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  stand  on  this  matter  and  make  the 
point  that  in  our  area  of  Kansas  if  it 
had  not  been  for  private  enterprise 
creating  grain  storage  we  would  not  have 
had  any.  for  there  is  not  any  public 
storage  of  any  consequence  available. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  unjust  criticism 
has  been  directed  at  the  grain  storage 
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people,  saying  they  are  riding  the  gravy 
train,  and  so  forth,  whereaa  If  It  had 
not  been  for  them,  if  It  had  not  been 
for  private  enterprise,  we  would  not 
have  had  any  storage  in  my  State  of 
Kansas:  the  farmers  would  not  have 
had  any  place  to  store  their  grain. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution. 

If  I  might  make  another  point  it  would 
be  in  the  area  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  and  ACP  payments.  Last 
year  I  offered  a  cutting  amendment  to 
the  bill  and  I  was  soundly  defeated  by 
about  2  to  1  majority.  This  year,  of 
course,  there  is  no  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Congress  and  I  do  not 
know  that  my  arguments  would  be  any 
more  i>ersuasive  this  year  than  last.  I 
still  say,  however,  that  in  this  bill  there 
Is  no  rhyme,  nor  sense,  nor  reason  for 
the  Federal  Government's  footing  the 
bill  on  any  farm  for  taking  out  hedge- 
rows or  tearing  down  stone  fences 
and  one  thing  and  another,  which  is 
still  the  practice.  When  I  was  a  boy 
on  the  farm  we  rooted  out  our  own 
hedgerows  on  the  farm  with  horses  and 
a  scraper.  Many  a  harness  and  tugs 
were  broken  in  this  operation  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  people  today  cannot  do 
the  same  thing  on  their  own.  If  it  is 
a  matter  of  tearing  down  stone  fences 
I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  come  to 
Washington  to  get  Federal  aid  to  tear 
down  stone  fences,  but  this  is  still  a 
practice  under  the  ACP  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  my  remaining  min- 
ute or  two  may  I  simply  conclude  by 
making  my  own  little  political  speech  in 
answer  to  the  first  20  pages  of  our  re- 
port and  I  would  do  by  makmg  these 
six  points: 

First.  The  Democrats  bequeathed  the 
Eisenhower  administration  an  agricul- 
tural time  bomb  composed  of  obsolete, 
depression- bred,  war-bom  farm  laws. 
Despite  endorsement  of  flexible  supports 
for  peacetime  in  platforms  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  these  old  laws  were  con- 
tinued until  over  $7  billion  worth  of  sur- 
plus had  been  accumulated  in   1955. 

Second.  The  administration  has  re- 
peatedly urtred  Congress  to  pass  reason- 
able farm  legislation  truly  beneficial  to 
farmers.  Congress  has  been  controlled 
23  out  of  the  last  27  years  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Most  of  the  time  Congre.ss  has 
talked  about  the  problem  and,  in  the  few 
instances  where  they  have  acted,  they 
have  only  passed  a  few  bills  that  would 
have  been  another  dose  of  what  made 
the  patient  ill  in  the  first  place. 

Third.  Experience  proves  that  the 
price-flxing  and  acreage-control  pro- 
grams have  not  worked,  but  many  Dem- 
ocrats prefer  to  ignore  this  fact.  It  ap- 
pears they  will  either  not  admit  to  the 
facts  or  else  prefer  to  perpetuate  the 
problem  and  attempt  to  profit  politically 

Fourth.  Because  of  efficiency  and  hard 
Work,  the  American  farmer  produces  for 
himself  and  25  others.  Artificial  price 
incentives  established  by  excess  Govern- 
ment interference  have  contributed  to- 
ward a  superabundance  in  some  crops. 
Many  Democrats  exemplify  the  greatest 
surplus  problem — the  surplus  of  dema- 
goguery — when  they  talk  but  do  not  act. 


After  years  of  attacking  the  administra- 
tion proposals,  only  in  recent  weeks  have 
a  few  Democrats  come  forth  with  a 
modification  of  the  old  discredited 
Brannan  plan  and  the  1960  version  is 
even  more  of  an  economic  monstrosity 
which  would  impose  unrealistic  produc- 
tion cuts  and  slash  national  farm  Income 
while  greatly  reducing  farm  purchasing 
power. 

F*ifth.  The  Democrats  for  years,  and 
regularly  in  campaign  years,  have  wept 
for  the  plight  of  the  small  farmer  while 
doing  little  to  help  him.  The  outmoded 
farm  laws  helped  the  big  operators  the 
most,  who  need  it  the  least.  The  rural 
development  program  created  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  operating  successfully 
in  over  30  States  is  the  first  concerted 
effort  to  assi»t  small,  low-income  farm- 
ers who  need  help  the  most. 

Sixth.  The  Democrats  compare  farm 
prices  durii\g  the  Korean  war  p>eriod 
with  farm  prices  during  the  7  peacetime 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Actually  per  capita  farm  income  has 
been  at  record  high  levels  during  this 
administration,  exceeding  even  the  war 
years.  Instead  of  using  the  years  1949 
or  1950,  which  were  postwar  years  com- 
parable to  the  last  7  years,  they  stress 
the  1951  and  1952  levels.  American 
farmers  and  their  sons  want  to  drive 
tractors  instead  of  tanks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
fMr.  JiTN'srN  I  may  be  placed  immediately 
following  mine  in  general  debate,  so  as 
to  have  them  consecutive  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
farm  problem  is  just  like  the  weather — 
we  all  talk  about  it  but  do  nothing  about 
It.  There  are  many  dedicated  Members 
C'f  Congress  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  find  a  solution  to  a  most  perplexing 
situation.     I  am  one  of  them. 

EveiTone  knows  that  agriculture  i.s  the 
soft  spot  in  our  national  economy  today. 
The  farmer'3  income  continues  to  go 
down  while  his  operating  expenses  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Hence,  the  American 
farmer  is  definitely  in  a  price-cost 
squeeze.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the 
national  wealth  and  productive  capacity 
of  this  Nation.  Our  main  problem  and 
concern  is  to  bring  this  about.  We  must 
all  realize  that  we  are  presently  passing 
through  an  agricultural  revolution.  Oiur 
farms  are  rapidly  becoming  cwnpletely 
mechanized  and,  as  a  result,  farms  are 
getting  larger  in  order  that  fanning  may 
be  a  profitable  business.  We  have  more 
part-time  farmers  than  ever  before  who 


are  compelled  to  go  into  industry  to  aug- 
ment their  income.  I  personally  regiet 
the  passing  of  the  so-called  "family  size 
farm  "  and  the  trend  toward  corporation 
farming.  This  not  only  disturbs  farm 
community  life  as  we  once  knew  it.  but 
it  is  taking  many  people  out  of  our  agri- 
cultural communities.  This  certainly  is 
not  good  for  America. 

The  compo.sition  of  the  Congress  has 
changed  a  great  deal  since  the  time 
when  Representatives  from  farming  dis- 
tricts were  a  potent  force  in  enacting 
farm  legislation.  Due  to  the  trend  of 
population  into  the  urban  areas  of  this 
country,  farm  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress is  becoming  less  and  less  and, 
hence,  it  has  also  become  more  difiQcult 
to  enact  any  kind  of  major  farm  legis- 
lation. If  legislation  is  enacted,  it  must 
not  only  satisfy  farmers  but  the  people 
in  the  city  as  well. 

Another  handicap  facing  agriculture 
today  is  the  diversity  of  views  regarding 
farm  legislation  as  expressed  by  our  var- 
ious farm  organizations.  If  there  was 
more  general  agreement  £imong  these 
groups  as  to  the  type  of  legislation  ac- 
tually needed,  legislating  in  this  field 
would  not  be  so  difficult.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  long  ago  advocated  a  While 
House  Conference  on  Agriculture  at 
which  the  problems  of  agriculture  could 
be  discussed  with  the  leaders  of  farm 
organizations  and  other  experts  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  hope  that  such  a 
meeting  might  prove  constructive.  I  still 
think  this  is  a  good  idea. 

F^irthermore,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  problems  of  agriculture  should  be 
completely  divorced  from  partisan  poli- 
tics. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  agriculture,  the  Nation's  basic  in- 
dustry, should  be  kicked  around  by  p>o- 
litical  parties  in  order  to  gain  votes. 
The  American  farmer  deserves  better 
treatment  than  that.  Members  of  Con- 
gress approach  the  question  of  foreign 
affairs  and  national  defense  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  On  these  Issues  we  stand 
united,  but  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  agriculture,  we  continue  to  spar 
for  political  advantage.  This  is  another 
important  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
enact  proper  and  sensible  farm  legisla- 
tion, especially  in  an  election  year. 

I  will  be  very  much  surprised  if  tlie 
present  Congress  will  do  anything  very 
constructive  in  passing  adequate  and 
proper  farm  legislation  at  this  session. 
Aside  from  general  consideration  in- 
volving the  entire  farm  problem,  we  all 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to 
cut  down  on  farm  surpluses,  particu- 
larly wheat.  It  seems  to  me  that  wheat 
legislation  should  have  the  highest 
priority  as  far  as  this  session  is  con- 
cerned. President  Elisenhower  has  in- 
dicated that  he  will  approve  a  wheat  bill 
if  it  meets  the  guidelines  set  out  in  his 
special  farm  message  to  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  if  the  majority  leadership  in 
the  Congress  really  wants  a  wheat  bill 
which  can  be  enacted  into  law,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  meet  the  President's  chal- 
lenge. Whether  or  not  a  realistic  wheat 
bill  is  p>assed  at  this  session  will  depend 
upon  how  sincere  the  Democrat  majority 
is  in  trying  to  do  something  about  It. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.      SULLIVAN       Mr.      Chairman, 
earlier  today  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  .several  questions  about 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  dealing 
with    poultry    inspection.    I    think    the 
facts  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  intent 
of   Congress — and    it   is   the   law   of   the 
land — that  all  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts in  mterstate  commerce  mu.st  be  in- 
spected   for    wholesomene.ss,    and    that 
must  entail  continuous  inspection,  not  a 
hit-or-miss    sampling    system.      If    this 
bill  provides  for  less  than  that,  as  I  am 
afraid  it  does,  then  the  situation  requires 
correction.     Plants       making       poultry 
soups,  poultry  pies,  and  other  proce.ssed 
foods  using  significant  quantities  of  poul- 
try in  their  preparation,  should  be  ex- 
tended the  free  inspection  service,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  both  for  their  benefit 
and  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public. 
Under  a  temporary  situation  which  has 
been  in  effect,  all  such  further  process- 
ing plants  have  been  exempted  from  the 
new  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  re- 
quirement   for    continuous     inspection, 
but  the  exemption  has  been  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government.     That  ex- 
emption expires  June  30.     After  that,  all 
plants  in   interstate  commerce  are  en- 
titled to  have  inspectors  on  their  prem- 
ises.    This   is   most   important.     If   the 
additional   $500,000   provided   for   poul- 
try inspection  in  the  bill  is  not  sufficient 
to  assure  such  continuous  inspection  in 
all  plants— including  the  300  now  tempo- 
rarily exempt — then  more  money  must 
be  provided.     The  responsibility  cannot 
be  evaded. 

However.  I  do  want  to  say  I  am 
pleased  that  in  answer  to  the  request 
which  I  made  and  which  several  other 
Members  of  Congress  also  made,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  Meat  Cutters 
Union  and  the  poultry  processors,  that 
some  additional  fimds,  at  least,  are  being 
provided  in  the  bill  for  poultry  inspec- 
tion even  though  the  President  failed  to 
a.sk  for  those  extra  funds.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand that  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  department.  It  seems  to  me 
it  represented  a  case  of  rep)eal  of  an  im- 
portant provision  of  consumer  law  by 
the  proce.ss  of  appropriation  starvation. 
The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
recognizing  that  funds  must  be  avail- 
able to  comply  with  the  inspection  law. 
even  if  the  President  did  not  ask  for 
those  extra  funds.  My  concern  now  is 
whether  the  $500,000  is  enough,  and 
whether  the  technical  language  inserted 
in  the  bill  in  connection  with  this  extra 
$500,000  item  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  a 
hmitation  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
spection work  In  plants  which  buy 
chicken  parts  and  carcasses  and  process 
them  into  prepared  foods. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  to  another 
aspect  of  agricultural  expenditures 
which  concerns  me  deeply.  I  refer  to 
the  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs  to 
the  needy.  The  Department  maintains, 
and  the  President  seems  to  believe,  that 


our  Government  is  doing  a  terrific  job  of 
distributing  surplus  food  to  the  needy. 
Even  the  committee  report  seems  to 
swallow  some  of  th^t.  But  the  reports 
we  are  receiving  from  West  Virginia — 
right  now  very  much  in  the  political 
news — are  that  the  free  food  distribu- 
tion system  is  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  needy. 
The  variety  of  foods  distribut.ed  is  fright- 
fully inadequate  to  help  assure  even  a 
minimum  diet.  It  is  a  dumping  pro- 
gram. And  yet  we  have  widespread 
farm  distress  because  farmers  cannot 
sell  all  they  produce  of  the  wonderful 
variety  of  foods  grown  in  this  bountiful 
country.  Why  must  any  American  go 
hungry  when  we  raise  more  chickens 
than  we  can  sell  and  more  eggs  than 
can  pKjssibly  be  sold,  produce  more  but- 
ter than  we  can  sell,  more  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  more  meat,  more  of 
everything,  and  while  we  are  frantically 
trying  to  give  food  away  overseas,  as  the 
committee  repKjrt  points  out' 

In  this  country  we  are  told  that  tech- 
nical problems  of  distribution  make  it 
impossible  to  give  out  fresh  eggs  instead 
of  powdered  eggs  to  our  needy.  We  are 
told  it  is  impossible  to  give  our  needy 
poor  an  occasional  few  pwirnds  of 
chicken,  yet  we  gave  frozen  chickens  to 
Egypt  The  only  outlet  in  this  country 
for  surplus  fresh  foods  in  the  form  most 
people  like,  to  eat  them  is  the  school 
lunch  program  and  some  of  the  pubhc 
institutions.  Actually,  we  have  7  mil- 
lion or  more  Americans  on  various 
forms  of  public  assistance  who  could 
also,  through  a  food  stamp  plan,  enjoy 
the  surplus  of  our  harvests.  This  would 
remove  the  necessity  of  processing  a  lot 
of  this  food  for  dumping  overseas;  for 
instance,  of  processing  eggs  into  powder 
on  such  a  huge  scale.  Why  not  fresh 
eggs  for  our  needy? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  our  sur- 
plus distribution  machinery  does  not 
have  the  necessarj-  flexibility  for  dis- 
tributing fresh  products.  It  is  a  ware- 
housing operation,  and  the  food  must 
fit  the  mechanics  of  that  system. 

A  food  stamp  plan,  using  the  neigh- 
borhood grocer>'  for  distribution  pur- 
poses, would  make  possible  a  continuous 
flow  of  surplus  farm  products  in  fresh 
and  appetizing  form  to  the  very  poor  who 
cannot  now  afford  to  buy  such  items. 

I  intend  to  discuss  the  food  stamp  dis- 
tribution system  in  greater  detail  in  the 
near  future.  We  have  the  legal  authority 
in  the  law — at  long  last — after  5  years 
of  administration  obstructionism  on 
it — we  have  the  legal  authority  for  a  food 
stamp  B^n.  In  all  reverence,  I  say  Grod 
knows  w^  need  such  a  program.  West 
Virginia  is  not  the  only  place  in  the 
Nation  wjth  stark  poverty  and  many, 
many  neefiy  persons. 

And  the  food — we  have  more  food  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  vast 
hoard  of  food  is  a  storage  headache,  a 
budgetary  nightmare,  a  fiscal  scandal, 
and  a  moral  shame  considering  how 
much  hunger  exists  on  this  earth.  But 
we  have  the  food.  It  could  be  a  blessing, 
not  a  curse,  if  more  of  it  could  be  used 
to  feed  our  own  malnourished  people — 
millions  of  them 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  subcom- 
mittee,  in  drafting  the   report  on  this 


bill,  did  not  see  fit  to  include  the  sug- 
gested language  I  submitted  calling  for 
administration  action  to  institute  a  food 
stamp  plan.  I  am  also  sorry  the  commit- 
tee partially  swallowed  the  administra- 
tion propaganda  about  the  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  surplus  food  going  to  21 
million  of  needy  Americans,  when  that 
figure  clearly  includes  many  millions  of 
.•schoolchildren  who  are  not  needy — for  it 
includes  all  distribution  under  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  food  stamp  plan,  if  implemented, 
could  do  for  all  agriculture  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale  what  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram is  now  doing  for  dairy  farmers  We 
spend  almost  $100  million  a  year  on  this 
extra  milk  allowance.  It  is  not  a  welfare 
program— It  is  intended  primarily  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  milk — a  price  support 
program.  But  no  one  ob.iects  to  it  We 
recognize  its  tremendous  value  in  build- 
ing the  health  of  the  Nations  children. 
Along  the  same  lines  a  food  stamp  plan 
would  assure  better  meals  also  for  7 
million  or  more  Americans — and  thus 
establish  a  vast  new  market  for  farm 
products  which  now  rot  in  the  fields  or 
go  overseas  as  gifts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
revitalizing  agriculture,  why  can  we  not 
recognize  that  the  best  way  to  help  the 
farmer  is  to  provide  him  with  more  cus- 
tomers for  what  he  raises?  A  food 
stamp  plan  would  enable  us  to  use  up 
all  of  our  surplus  items  eligible  for  sup- 
port under  section  32  as  well  as  much 
more  of  the  storables.  If  perishables 
could  be  distributed  through  the  neigh- 
borhood grocery,  we  could  make  full  use 
of  the  more  than  $300  million  available 
ever\-  year  under  section  32.  much  of 
which  never  gets  spent  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  only  fair  to  point  out  that  in  many 
important  respects  the  subcommittee 
which  drafted  the  bill  now  before  us 
has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  I  do  not 
want  anything  I  have  said  to  be  regarded 
as  a  blanket  condemnation  of  this  bill 
or  a  blanket  criticism  of  the  report  filed 
on  the  bill.  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
criticisms  specific,  and  I  think  they  are 
justified. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  applaud  the  sub- 
committee for  again  handling  the  school 
lunch  appropriation  with  ssTnpathy  for 
the  great  importance  of  this  program, 
and  for  once  again  earmarking  some  of 
the  frequently  unused  section  32  price 
support  funds  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  back  up  the  committee  on  many 
of  the  statements  in  the  report  critical 
of  our  surplus  disposal  program.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  subcommittee 
to  provide  the  full  budget  amount  for 
meat  inspection  in  the  Agricultural  Fle- 
search  Service  appropriation,  so  that 
meat  inspection  for  the  red  meats  can 
continue  at  the  same  level  as  in  the 
current  year. 

This  was  one  of  the  items  I  stressed 
in  my  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  view  of  the  indication  the  sub- 
committee gave  last  year  that  it  thought 
further  processing  in  the  red  meats  did 
not  require  continuous  inspection. 
Since   the  issue   involved   last  year  in 
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meat  inspection,  as  discussed  in  my  tes- 
timony, is  exactly  the  same  as  now 
confronts  us  In  connection  with  the  in- 
spection of  further  processing  operations 
in  poultry.  I  sincerely  hope  the  outcome 
for  poultry  inspection  wiU  be  the  same. 
It  is  not  enough  to  make  sure  that 
the  meat  and  poultry  which  go  into 
processed  foods  were  wholesome  at  the 
time  of  slaughter:  as  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  pointed  out,  meat 
carcasses  or  parts — and  the  same  holds 
true  for  poultry — can  spoil  in  transport 
from  one  plant  to  another,  and  often  do. 
The  Federal  meat  inspectors  each  day 
condemn  large  amounts  of  meat  intended 
for  use  in  processed  meat  products,  even 
though  the  meat  was  wholesome  at  the 
time  of  slaughter.  Much  can  happen  to 
it  en  route  to  final  processing.  The 
same  holds  true,  as  I  said,  for  poultry. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  at 
this  point  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, as  follows: 
The    School    Lunch     Program     Meat    and 
PoTTi,TRT      Inspection,      and      the      Food 
St  AM  p    Pl.\n 
(Statement    by    Representative    Lbonor    K. 
Sullivan,  of  Mi.is<„)iiri.  before  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  March  15,  1960) 
As   members   of   the   subcommittee   know, 
I    have    appeared    before    you    a    number    oX 
times  in  past  years  to  urge  adequate  appro- 
priations for  such  Items  In  the  Agriculture 
Department's    budget    as    the    school    lunch 
pro-am,  meat  and  poultry  Inspection,   dis- 
tribution of  surplus  foods  to  the  needy,  and 
vuious  other   prosjrains   of   the   Dejiartment 
of  Agriculture  which  are  important  to  ur- 
ban  &r«a«  of  our  country      I  am  happy   to 
say    that    thU    Buboommitte«    has    usually 
shown  great  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
these    programs    even    though    the    present 
Secretary  ^^f  Agriculture  hua  freqiiently  dem- 
onstnvted  very  little  concern  for  the  consiun- 
er  viewpoint,  and  hU  budRet  requeeti  have 
usually  been  Inadequate  for  consumer-type 
servtoee  eonducte<l  by  his  Department 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into^  any  great  de. 
tiUl  on  the  budget  ttoms  this  year  Pur  ln< 
stance,  I  know  it  is  d  >t  nocvsaary  far  mo 
to  take  yt^ur  time  t^  urge  fulr  tre(\tn\ent  fi>r 
the  school  lunch  pmgmm  1  !\in  well  awixre 
of  the  fact  thixt  ih»  only  reiwx^n  the  schoril 
lunch  p>rofram  in  the  p««it  srvrrnl  yefvre  hia 
been  na  efTectlve  as  It  has  been  l«  that  mem* 
bem  of  this  svjbt-ommlMre  h.'we  m.^lsted  on 
It.  and  the  House  has  demaiided  such  action 
I  wlU  svipport  you.  I  can  aasur^  yuu.  If, 
following  your  rrvlew  nf  this  appropriation 
reqxiest,  you  once  again  recomn>end  m'lre 
money  for  this  [rogram  than  the  budget 
reeommenda. 

MKAT    INSPKCTION 

On  meat  Inspection,  however.  I  am  not 
sure  we  see  exactly  eye  to  eye  As  I  re- 
call, I  was  the  oi.Iy  Member  nf  the  House 
to  take  the  floor  last  year,  during;  debate 
on  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  to 
protest  some  language  you  wTote  Into  your 
report  concerning  the  matter  r>f  further 
Federal  Inspection  during  processing  oper- 
ations of  meat  products  contalnmg  meat 
which  had  already  been  Inspected  for  whole- 
someness  at  the  time  of  slau2:hter.  In  your 
report  you  called  for  a  study  of  the  need 
for  such  continuous  ini;pection.  Indicating 
that  perhape  some  money  could  be  saved  by 
elln.inatirig  the  requirement  that  meat  going 
into  meat  pies,  and  meat  products  of  various 
kinds  made  from  inspected  meat  must  be 
Inspected  again  In  this  secondary  procees- 
Ing  operation. 

The  Information  I  have  siiice  obtained 
about    this    Issue    strengthens    the    view    I 


expressed  laat  year.  Meat  inspectors  In 
St.  Louis  with  whom  I  have  dtscvissed  this 
matter  have  Informed  me  of  numerous  In- 
stances In  which  they  have  spotted  and  con- 
demned processed  meat  products  which  were 
totally  unfit  for  human  consumption,  even 
though  the  meat  which  went  Into  them  had 
originally  been  passed  for  wholesomeness  at 
the  time  of  slaughter.  Each  day  in  St.  Louis 
alone  hundrada  of  pounds  of  meat  products 
are  condemned  as  tainted,  sour,  putrid,  un- 
sound, contaminated,  rancid,  poisoned  by 
contact  with  certain  metals,  or  even  con- 
taining fragments  of  glass.  So  the  followup 
Irrspectloii  is  most  necessary. 

The  meat  packers  whom  I  know  are  not 
anxious  to  pol.<;on  the  consumer.  On  the 
contrary,  thay  work  hard  to  asFUre  a  safe 
and  sanitary  and  nutritious  product  They 
are,  I  might  $ay.  among  the  biggest  bcxsters 
of  an  adequate  meat-inspection  program  and 
are  In  the  forefront  cf  demanding  adequate 
funds  for  this  work.  Enlightened  business 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
consumer  confidence  In  Its  product,  and  that 
is  why  the  enlightened  meat  packers  want 
adequate  fucrts  fcr  meat  inspection  that 
must  Includa  funds  for  continuous  In.^pec- 
tlon  In  the  processing  operations.  So  I  ask 
that  you  not  attempt  to  save  a  little  money 
by  ctittlns  this  Item,  because  a  budget  cut 
on  meat  Inspection  would  be  a  serious  thing 
to  the  ccnsumTs  of  this  country  and  to  the 
nieat::>ackers  who  are  anxious  t<j  assure  a 
wholesome  product.  Only  the  unscrupulous 
or  fly-by-night  operator  would  benefit  from 
shortcuts  un  me.it  inspection,  and  that  Is 
exactly  the  kind  of  operator  we  don't  want 
to  benefit  fr'>m  the  laws  we  [lass.  So  I  urge 
the  full  budget  amount  be  provided  for  the 
.^g^lcuUur•\!  Be'senrch  Service  irem  for  meat 
inspection  including  funds  fur  Inspection  of 
processed  itet.s. 

n^tTLTRY   INSITTTlnN 

As  you  al!  ku^-w.  I  '.vns  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  took  nn  active  role  In 
tlie  enartmert  In  the  last  ConRre.«a  nf  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  This  art 
provided  for  Ikn  rxriTipUon  until  July  1.  1(W0. 
fur  the  nutmat  '.f  th  \«e  prooeeeora  for  whom 
tlic  Ucp.tria)eut  ^d  Agrlcu.ture  could  not,  im- 
mediately pn)vlUe  UiJipectars,  The  budtri 
r  r  the  coming  year  fuili,  liowevrr.  ti  r^qurst 
the  «d>llMo;inl  fund*  wnlrh  will  n^w  be  re- 
qiilred-  about  %\  mllUnn— to  jiay  the  salaries 
of  Inspector*  who  wUl  be  needed  in  '\\*  lV>fll 
H:  .i;  .'-.ir  to  |niipe«  t  the  output  of  pruorssors 
wluch  up  lo  now  hu  e  been  exempt  under 
Tli.a  pr  vUloU.  I  am  InforiueU  UuU  Uio  De- 
purtmcnl  \\\%  Mi,:gr.sri'd  now  iruiflati  >n  con- 
tinuing thr  i.vemji'l^n  inflpr.nl*? 'y  fcr  firms 
in,'\klng  |v>u!try  pies  nivl  .-(.nirir  pr"rr>>.ir<l 
lten>!«  I  w^>tjld  bitterlv  ■ppK.sr  «iich  a  ptcp 
The  Ptuiltry  Prtxlucts  InnfjectUm  Act  has 
been  of  tremtndous  benefit  to  the  country— 
fo  the  consumers,  the  processors,  and  the 
f.vrmers.  We  now  have  assurances  tiiai 
nearly  all  the  poultry  we  eat  Is  wholesome 
Uiitll  ft  few  years  ngo  we  did  not  have  that 
assurance  on  most  poultry  There  Is  no  rea- 
Mn  to  weaker  the  art  by  opening  up  exemp- 
tions Congre$s  did  not  Intend  and  has  not 
:i greed  to. 

Hence,  under  present  law— under  law 
which  should  not  and  probably  will  not  be 
changed  between  now  and  July  1— the  De- 
p.trtment  must  provide  Inspectors  by  July 
1,  1960.  for  about  300  poultry  products 
plants  which  are  at  this  time  still  exempt 
under  the  act  These  are  the  plants  which 
make  poul-ry  ple.s.  Foupe.  etc,  and  which 
were  originally  exempted  for  a  short  time 
fcecau.'^e  Congress  recognized  there  would 
be  difficulty  In  hiring  enough  qualified  In- 
sf^ecUDrs  U)  cover  all  of  the  slaughtering 
plants  as  of  the  time  the  new  act  went  into 
effect,  so  there  was  a  reason  to  provide  for 
temporary  exemptions  of  this  nature  for 
processors  at  the  convenience  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 


But  these  temporary  exemptions  expire  as 
of  Jime  30  of  this  year.  No  convincing  rea- 
sons have  been  put  forward  to  continue  those 
exemptions  beyond  that  time.  Most  of  the 
exempted  plants — about  two-thirds  of  them, 
I  understand — are  already  set  up  physically 
for  inspection,  and  are,  in  fact,  so  anxious 
to  have  Inspection  that  despite  their  ex- 
emption from  the  compulsory  ln.<;!>ectlon 
program  they  are  paying  their  own  funds 
to  have  their  products  inspected  under  the 
voluntary  Federal  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram. Obviously,  then.  Inspectors  are  avaU- 
able  for  those  plants.  There  Is  no  reason. 
then,  to  continue  exempting  them.  They 
are  entitled  to  have  Inspection  on  the  same 
free  basis  as  the  slaughtering  plants,  mther 
than  to  have  to  pay  for  It  out  of  their  own 
funds. 

As  for  the  100  additional  processing  plants 
now  exempt  and  not  participating  under 
the  voluntary  inspection  program,  we  should 
take  direct  action  to  serve  notice  that  as  of 
July  1  they  had  better  be  set  up  for  Federal 
Inspection — including  the  required  sanitary 
condition* — If  they  want  to  remain  in  inter- 
state commerce  after  that  date.  The  best 
way  to  accompll.-:h  that  sort  of  warning  Is 
for  the  Congress  Uj  appropriate  the  addi- 
tional $1  million  which  will  be  required  as 
of  July  1  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  complete  in- 
spection program  for  all  poultry  and  poultry 
products  processed  and  sold  In  Interstate 
commerce.  If  we  don't  appropriate  the 
funds,  a  lot  of  these  uninspected  plants  will 
probably  see  no  urgency  in  getting  set  up 
for  Inspection- getting  the  pro;)er  equip- 
ment and  installing  required  sanitary  facil- 
ities— and  if  they  have  to  do  this  at  the 
last  minute,  they  will  really  be  up  against 
It.  For  let  me  rei>ent  that  the  law  allows  for 
no  administrative  exemptions  for  poultry  in 
Interstate  commerce  after  June  30 

While  I  am  dLscu.wlng  poultry  Inspection, 
I  might  say  that  I  ttm  again  wondering  aloud 
as  to  the  wlsdoni  of  the  Secretju-y  of  Agricul- 
ture m  plttcUitj  Ui8  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
griwn  under  the  producer -conscious  Market- 
ing Service  rather  th!»n  making  it  ii  co- 
eqtinl  ncency  with  mrf\t  ULipeciinu  In  \ht 
more  indepeiident-mlnded  AgTicult\»ral  Re- 
search Service  T\\\»  latest  imuirnt  of  not 
soeklr.s  funds  for  Insnectlon  In  tlie  plants 
which  are  iwiw  teminkrarlly  en  inpie<l  U  yet 
unuthrr  lJW»t»noe  of  tepid  cincern  for  U»e 
cuii.suiuer  mtrroul  I  will  say  Muvl  the  mrni 
111'}"'  ".  .1,  )i  .11, 1  I'.,  nn  t!.f  .  tin  r  hand,  han 
u«M>.:v  '•■  ;  inirh  ni  •:<■  ru'<>  '.  hutlle  X^T  the 
hiffbesi  mnnrtards  of  c<»nsum<r  interest  m  tta 
work 

stnrttni  rorn)  otsruintmoN — and  rooo  stamps 
Now  1  want  U^  ask  you  to  do  mc.  and  the 
Congroas,  and  Uic  American  people,  a  big 
faTor,  I  want  you  to  write  into  yoiir  rei>ort 
on  thL«  bill  Innguage  which  relter.iten  that 
It  Is  the  intent  of  Comrress  thsl  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  utilise  the  authority  he 
already  possesses  under  law  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  fo<  ds  to  our  needy  under  a 
food  stamp  plan,  and  slating  that  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  this  committee  of  the  Congress  also. 
Such  a  statement  In  the  report  will  not 
In  Itself  Increase  by  a  single  cent  the  amount 
you  will  be  appropriating  In  this  bill.  For. 
of  course,  the  Secretary  would  still  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress  and  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  U)  request  a  supplemeni*! 
appropriation  If  a  f(X>d  stamp  plan  were 
actually  to  go  Into  effect.  I  would  like  this 
subcommittee,  however.  In  connection  with 
the  regular  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  appropriate  the  funds  for  a  food 
stamp  plan,  tf  the  Department  shows  Its 
willingness  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  put  such  a  pi  in  Into  operation. 

We  have  widespread  dl.<^tre88  among  farm- 
ers; we  have  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  sur- 
plus food  and  we  have  millions  of  undernour- 
ished Americans — persons  not  getting  enough 
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to  eat.  The  cost  of  distributing  a  few  surplus 
foods  to  the  needy  at  the  present  time  Is  out 
of  all  proportions  to  the  benefits  tlie  re- 
cipients obtain.  MoBt  of  these  c^istB  are 
shouldered  onto  localities  which  hnd  it  un- 
economic and  burdensome  to  have  a  full- 
scale  distribution  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  such  a  little  bit  of  food — items 
like  corn  meal  and  flour  and  dried  Fklm  milk 
and  occasionally  R<nne   butter   or  cheese. 

Under  the  food-Btamp  plan  approved  by 
Congress  last  year,  however,  these  storable 
items — plus  perishables  which  are  removable 
under  section  32 — could  be  distributed  di- 
rectly through  the  regular  grocery  stores. 
The  food  Industry,  I  am  sure,  would  be  de- 
lighted to  participate  for  very  little  or  no 
profit — Just  if  their  costs  were  covered — If 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  would  make 
the  effort  to  set  up  such  a  program  and  enlist 
the  food  Industry  s  cooperatii  n  It  would 
certainly  help  the  f.u-mer. 

Therefore,  since  you  are  the  subctimmlttee 
which  directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  how  to  use  Its  money  and  what  to  use  It 
for.  I  ask  that  you  write  wording  such  as 
this  into  your  rep>ort' 

"The  committee  nc-es  that  no  funds  have 
been  requested  by  the  Department  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  food-stamp  plan  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year.  While  the  law- 
gives  the  Secretary  discretionary  powers  In 
placing  the  program  into  effect,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  extending  Public  Law 
480  made  clear  that  Congress  intended  that 
the  food-stamp  plan  should  be  utilized  to 
distribute  Furplus  food  Items  to  needy  Amer- 
icans. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
therefore  recDmmends  that  the  Department 
prepare  and  submit  by  July  1.  1960,  a  detailed 
plan  for  Implementing  tl^ie  food-stamp  law. 
and  that  It  indicate  the  co^■t  of  putting  such 
%  specified  plan  Into  operatlmi  in  the  1961 
fiscal  \iMr  so  that  C  l!l,•rt■^il  lut.  then  appro- 
priate the  funds  neces.sary  t<)  place  a  defmrt- 
mental  food-.'-tamp  program  In  operatU  n  " 

1  he  wording  Is  rough  I  am  awure  that 
jH>u  do  not  need  my  h«'lp  m  wrainij  thr  lan- 
t;viaj!i-  iif  your  rr|»iirl.  I  am  Jvi.-l  lrMn»{  Vu 
express  thr  thoviKht  And  I  nux-in  ;>  1.  .jk 
yovi  »ill  inkr  this  utrp  a.^  n  mennj<  >  ;  mdinK 
the  comp!(\cency  nf  thr  I>rp«rtn)ent  f»f  Agri- 
culture over  live  trairlr  roji'mdUtlon  o(  so 
mvich  nurphis  fix-^l  %>  many  lm|Hivrri»hed 
farmrra.  and  so  many  Amei leans  not  re<eiv- 
iikK  adequate  diets.     I'hank  you 

Mr  ANDE31SEN  of  Minnesota  Mr 
ChMrman,  I  ylrld  5  mlniitp.";  to  thr  prn- 
Uwuan  from  Maine  (Mr  MrlNTiUKl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  BPntlcman  has 
but  3  niimit<\s  nnuilnlug. 

Mr  ANDEJISEN  of  MlnnosoU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  Uie  grn- 
tleman  from  Maine 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  KenUeman 
from  Maine  i£  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
simply  to  ask  a  question  or  two  to  the 
extent  to  which  time  will  permit.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
committee,  and  perhaps  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  I  may.  in  relation  to 
the  item  of  appropriation  in  this  bill 
concerning  the  school  lunch  program  of 
$110  million.  May  I  say  that  I  concur 
with  the  committee  in  its  very  careful 
corLsideration  of  this  program.  I  should 
like  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  chair- 
man's opinion  concerning  the  purchase 
policy  which  would  be  applied  in  rela- 
tion to  items  which  go  into  the  school 
lunch  program. 

In  view  of  the  commentary  which  has 
already  taken  place  here  relative  to  the 


importation  of  food  products  into  our 
markets,  would  it  be  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  these  funds  should  be 
directed  toward  purchase  of  American 
products  for  distribution  in  the  school 
lunch  proeram? 

Mr  WHIITEN.  That  issue  did  not 
come  before  us  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  But  I  certainly  would  think, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary source.s  of  our  contribution  to  the 
."school  lunch  profrram  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriated funds  is  section  32  purchase.";, 
which  in  turn  u.se  domestic  markets  for 
perishable  commoditie.s  primarily,  any- 
body handling  it  could  easily  .see  they 
.should  use  the  appropriated  funds  for 
purcha.<:es  of  American  food  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  we  would  anticipate 
that  the  fund  would  hf  u.-'ed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  products. 

Mr.  McINTIRE  I  appreciate  the 
chairman'.s  rfi)ly  and  I  certainly  concur 
with  his  observation.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
p>ortant  to  have  this  observation  as  a 
matter  of  record  for  guidance  in  the  pur- 
chase program. 

Now,  I  would  Uke  to  a.'^k  another  que.s- 
tion.  I  have  searched  through  the  re- 
port of  this  committee  and  also  the 
legislative  document.  Ls  there  m  this  re- 
port or  in  the  bill  accompanying  the 
report  any  sp>ecific  reference  to  the  5 
percent  of  foreign  currencies  being  used 
specifically  for  market  development  work 
under  Public  I>aw  480? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  there  is. 
We  had  a  reference  to  that  in  the  re- 
IXMt  and  I  think  we  had  some  changes 
m  language  as  to  Uie  intent  of  the  act 
Wo  utlenipted  t^  bring  the  u.«ie  of  tho.se 
ftmci.s  m  line  with  the  oriplnid  net.  It  Is 
in  the  report  on  pare  32 

Mr  McINTIRE  I  uppri'ciiitc  tlial  re- 
,sp<^)n,s(''  H  hn.s  Lx'cn  of  ooncirn  U)  .somt' 
of  us  on  the  lejjlslniive  committer  that 
certain  prlorltur<!  ha\e  gotten  nht-nd  of 
niaikrt  di  \ri**pnitM;t  work  It  WRs  (Mir 
Intent  In  our  liusl  rxten-slon  of  lh»^  act 
to  place  emphi\«l."<  on  tJie  market  drvel- 
opnunt   w  >ik 

Mr  WHiriKN  We  discus*  that  Uior- 
nuiihly  on  p««e  32  TheiT  U  a  definite 
limit  ad  to  how  far  tiua  subcommittee 
CRJi  Ko  m  trying  to  i"t»stort  Uie  intent  of 
the  Kentleman  s  committee 

Mr  McINTIRE  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  colkxiuy  Uiat  took  place  with  the 
Kentlewoman  from  Missouri  today  in  re- 
lation to  poultry  In.spectlon.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  that  colloquy  that  the 
p>oultry  In.'^peclion  provision  in  thi.";  leg- 
islative document  is  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  for  Inspection  and  that 
the  language  which  is  inserted  in  thi.s 
bill,  although  f>erhaps  a  point  of  order 
could  be  made  against  it,  does  perhaps 
release  the  DeE>artment  from  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  the  original  Poultry 
Inspection  Act. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  It  is  modified  some, 
but  it  is  not  mandator^'.  It  does  give  the 
Department  .some  discretion  as  to  how 
much  inspection  is  required,  which  is 
provided  in  the  basic  law. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
do  not  quaxrel  about  jurisdiction.  There 
IS  enough  work  around  here  i<x  every- 
body to  do,  but  I  do  say,  as  the  gentle- 


man well  knows,  that  no  matter  what 
legislation  you  might  pass  If  we  do  not 
give  the  money  we  do  not  have  the  pro- 
gram. Involved  here  i.s  an  efTort  to  pet 
together  on  the  views  of  all  concerned 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  comment. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further.  I 
follow  with  interest  the  rural  re- 
sources program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  is  provided  in  this  bill  $2  million. 
but  there  are  some  people  who  feel  that 
this  program  could  well  stand  some 
further  expansion,  and  I  certainly 
would  appreciate,  as  I  am  sure  each 
member  of  the  committee  has  already 
done,  a  careful  review  of  this  piogram, 
because  I  think  we  are  on  conunon 
ground  in  this  respect. 

There  is  one  other  area  which  causes 
me  .some  concern  I  am  sure  that  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  given  it  clo.se  attention.  I 
notice  throughout  this  report  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  increased  per- 
sonnel costs,  changes  in  grade,  the  wage 
and  benefits  provision  under  the  e.xist- 
ing  Classified  Employees  Act.  However, 
in  the  provisions  made  for  the  adminis- 
trative expcn.ses  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  'Jiere  seems  to  be  no 
provision  for  this  factor.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
required  the  upgrading  of  the  clerks, 
which  costs  $150,000  annually,  and  a 
wage  and  benefit  increase  of  $150,000; 
then  some  noiTnal  step  increases,  and 
that  there  is  need  fur  about  $500,000 
here  to  be  comparuble  with  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Depnrtment 

Mr  WHITTEN  May  I  sny  to  the 
k'entlemnn  thnt  thr.sc  promotion.s  that 
he  hft.s  mentioned  will  have  to  be  made 
from  fund.s  nvnilable  The  question 
iiii.se.s  then  whether  the  Farmers  Home 
AdininiKtration  .Kliuuld  have  Uiat  nuirh 
uddaiunal  niuiiey.  In  view  of  the 
iTltttlvt'ly  (unall  workload  m  aome  w>c- 
Uona  of  Uie  country,  it  waa  fell  thai  Uie 
problems  of  \\\\%  agency  could  be  met  by 
the  overall  funds  here  ABain,  it  will 
be  reviewed  In  the  other  body,  and  we 
will  see  what  they  think  should  be  done. 

Mr  McINTIliF:.  I  Uiank  Uie  gcnUc- 
man. 

Mr,  WHITTEN  Mr,  Chali-man,  1 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  desire  to  the 
KenMeman  fmm  Iowa  I  Mr.  Kyl) 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  attitude  apparently 
held  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues — an 
attitude  that  the  farmer  is  m  good  fi- 
nancial condiUon.  He  is  not.  Prelimi- 
nary census  information  indicates  that 
m,v  district  of  Iowa  has  ai?ain  lost  popu- 
lation— this  is  a  direct  reflection  of  agri- 
culture's financial  problem — now  a  prob- 
lem of  our  small  to'WTis  and  cities  as  well. 

There  is  need  now,  for  broad  legisla- 
tion which  reaches  the  basic  causes  of 
this  situation.  There  are  numerous 
proposals  which  would  help.  We  will 
never  vote  on  these  pn-oposals  unless  we 
are  concerned  with  farmers  rather  than 
farmers'  votes  "Iliis  legislation  is  a 
first  step.  Beyond  this  we  must  take  a 
long  look  at  farm  Imports.  Third,  we 
should  improve  our  agriciiltural  report- 
ing service  to  make  it  a  truly  effective 
guide  for  production. 
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Finally  there  is  the  job  of  finding  new 
uses  and  new  markets  for  agricultural 
products. 

I  do  not  care  who  introduces  or  sup- 
ports attempts  at  effective  legislation. 
Politics  should  not  interfere  with  an 
honest  attempt  to  find  the  solution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Research:  For  research  and  demonstra- 
tions ori  the  production  and  utilization  of 
agricultural  products,  home  economics,  and 
related  research  and  services.  Including  ad- 
ministration of  payment*  to  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  $67,934,000;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  limitations  contained  herein 
shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of  buildings 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  April  24.  1948 
(31  US.C,  1 13a I .  or  to  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
construction  and  alteration  of  buildings 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  sell  the  Entomology  Research 
Laboratory  at  Orlando.  Florida.  In  such  man- 
ner and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  advanwgeous  and  the  proceeds  of 
luch  sale  shall  remain  available  until  e«- 
pended  for  the  establishment  of  an  entomol- 
ogy research  laboratory  Provided  further. 
That  m  the  establishment  of  such  Uboratory 
the  3ecreury  may  acquire  land  therefor  by 
donation  or  exchange 

Mr  ANDERSFN  of  Minnesota  Mr 
Chairman ,  I  aak  ununimous  conaeni  that 
thf  bin  bf  considiMod  as  rctvd  and  open 
to  amendment  at  i\ny  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  la  tluuo  oblecilon 
to  the  request  of  the  ueniloman  from 
Mlnneaotft? 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Clialrmivn,  le- 
•ei'vlng  the  rlaht  to  object,  it  la  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  part  to  be  rend 
would  not  be  subject  to  ftmrndment 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Mlnneaotw  I 
withdraw  my  request,  Mr  Chairmnn 

The  Clerk  reivd  as  follows: 

DI9CASKS    or    ANIMALS    AKU    MUI.THY 

tradlcntlon  activities  For  expenses  neces- 
sary in  the  arrest  and  eradication  nf  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  contagious 
pleuropneumonia,  or  other  contaKlous  or 
Infectious  diseases  of  animals,  nr  Burnpean 
fowl  ^)C8t  and  similar  diseases  In  poultry. 
and  for  foot-and-mo\ith  disease  and  rinder- 
pest progranis  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Art  of  February  28,  1947, 
and  the  Ac  of  Mw  20  1884  as  amended 
(7  use  391;  21  USC  111-122).  Including 
expenses  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  said 
Act  of  February  28  1947.  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  from  other  appropriations  nr  funds 
available  to  the  bureaus  corpcjratlons,  or 
agencies  of  the  Department  such  sums  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  available  only 
in  an  emergency  which  threatens  the  llve- 
stoclc  or  poultry  Industry  of  the  country  and 
any  unexpended  bah-xnces  of  funds  transferred 
under  this  head  in  the  next  preceding  fiscal 
year  shall  be  merged  with  such  transferred 
amounts  Promded,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  subject  to  applicable  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Item  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Agricultural  Research  Service". 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  this  in  order  to 
propound  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten].  Could 
the  gentleman  advise  us  what  his  plan  of 
procedure  is  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  this  afternoon?  Are  you  going  to 
read  the  entire  bin? 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  was  my  hope  to 
read  the  entire  bill.  If  the  session 
stretches  out  too  long,  of  course,  then 
we  would  rise,  say,  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  AVERY.  And  the  gentleman 
hopes  to  complete  work  on  the  bill  this 
evening? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  certainly  would 
hope  so.  but  it  will  go  over  until  to- 
morrow for  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I, 
of  course,  am  in  no  position  to  object.  It 
was  my  understanding  we  were  just  go- 
ing to  conclude  general  debate  this  after- 
noon and  read  the  bill  under  the  5- 
minute  ruje  tomorrow. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing with  the  leadership  that  we 
would  prcxeed  but  that  any  vote  would  go 
over  until  tomorrow.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding Individually,  so  that  I  am 
carrying  out  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
.situation 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rXTE.SSIO.S    SMJVUIC 

Co<jpf'«fMi'  lifcnsiun  uork  fXJvinrnfN  and 
exp«*»i.iri 
Puymt-ntis  to  states  and  Puerto  R!<-n  For 
payments  for  nxjperatlTe  ttgriculiural  exten- 
sion worR  \intlcr  the  Mmitli-Lr\er  At  t  as 
amrndrd  liy  the  Act  <.f  June  .'«  lO.-i;!  -7  U  8C. 
341  ;H8i  tnd  the  Art  of  Aunuht  11  IBAS  (7 
USC  :J47.i '  ♦:)4JJ0  0OO,  and  iM\>n)rnl»  Hn<l 
contnu  tt  r  ir  muh  wnrk  unvlcr  section 
204"  (II  JOI  of  (he  Airrl'ulturai  M  irkotlnu  Act 
of  11140  i7  use  IflJH  18241  $1  4U5.0O0;  In 
nil  t.'^(^  7l1ot)»i  /'ruiitlfd.  Thai  funds  htftby 
rtpprn|iri:\'ril  pumuant  to  stoUon  3(0)  of  the 
Act  III  j\inr  M\  iu;kI.  shall  not  bt  paid  to  any 
Ht,H(<  Mf  Pri-M',.  HIM)  prior  to  availability  of 
an  r<(i.i;  i\iin  irum  nnii-Frdrral  nouroes  for 
expend. I  uiV  dunntj  tbs  lurrosii  lucnl  ytar: 
/•'(.iK/ff/  !u<t>\rr  That  ai;  of  ihr>  additional 
finuU  provided  herein  shall  be  uicU  to  meet 
pxpt-nies  mt  the   county  itvtl, 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  prtsent. 

.Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  thiU  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  asrced  to 

Accordljigly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  Chalnnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Commiitoc. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR  12117'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Dopai'tment  of  Agriculture  and  Fiirm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon 


COMN 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     INTELLI- 
GENCE MATTERS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  House  that  I  have  again 
contacted  the  Committee  on  Rules,  tirg- 
Ing  favorable  action  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 31,  and  similar  resolutions  pend- 
ing before  the  committee.    House  Joint 


Resolution  31  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  Matters. 

The  recent  downing  of  a  US.  plane 
over  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  conflicting 
reports  that  follow,  again  underscore  the 
necessity  for  the  approval  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  is  a  drastic  need  for  improved 
coordination  of  our  Nation's  Intelligence 
activities,  and  for  better  contacts  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  in  this  vital  field 

When  I  first  introduced  my  proposal 
in  1953— in  the  form  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  169,  83d  Congress — I 
pointed  out  that  over  a  score  of  separate 
atiencies,  offices,  and  bureaus  are  inde- 
pendently engaged  in  Intelligence- 
yathenng  activities 

That  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
and  evaluating  intelligence,  ha-s  not  given 
adequate  emphasis  to  its  basic  statutory 
functions  and  had  become  an  intelli- 
gence-gathering organization  in  its  own 
right 

And  that  intelligence  matters  have 
boen  handled  in  a  piecemeal,  at  time.s 
al;i.  iv'  ^lip.shod  maiuier  from  the  con- 
bii'^.Nii't.al  .^trtndpolnt. 

Tho«e  fuct.s  were  in  evidence  In  1953 
and  they  are  still  in  evidence  today 

Two  yenrn  iifter  my  original  propoaul 
was  mtiodured  the  Hoover  C()mmls«lon. 
In  !t.s  Report  on  Intelligence  Actlvltle.s," 
eiutoised  and  tiillt«d  for  the  creation  of 
a  .lo.iil  CniiKM •^.^ioIu^l  CotlimiHee  oil  In- 
lellitciu  f 

On  Juno  28.  lOft.'i  tht<  HiK)vei  Commi.>«- 
sinn  ."ttated — m  it.-*  one  and  finly  recom- 
meiululion  on  the  .sulJlect  of  intelligence 
•CtiVltle''  \h\\\  our  Niitlon  need.s  n  con- 
greMlona".  \i.atchdot;'  commit((-e.  pat- 
terned on  Uip  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee to  collaborate  with  the  Executive 
on  ma  tier. s  uf  .special  importance  to  the 
national  -security. 

Oil  .January  17  \9^?>  when  the  84fh 
C  r.  irs  (-(invened  and  even  before  the 
Hoover  Commission  .submitted  Its  recom- 
mendations, some  20  Members  of  this 
House  joined  me  In  reintroducing  the 
piopo.srt!  to  establish  such  a  watchdog" 
committee 

On  July  6,  1955,  at  my  request,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  grant^'d  a  hearing 
on  this  leeislntion  After  2  days  of  hear- 
ings, the  committee  took  no  action  to 
plnce  the  resolution  before  the  House 
but  R.sslgned  a  subcommittee  to  study  the 
projx>snl 

This  action  was  followed  by  a  second 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
held  on  January  31.  19.SG  In  spite  of  our 
efforts,  howevei-.  the  resolution  did  not 
advance  to  the  House 

With  the  help  of  Interested  colleagues, 
I  again  revived  the  effort  to  bring  this 
proposal  before  tlie  House  when  the  85th 
Congre.ss  convened,  by  introducing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  49,  and 
askin'4  for  an  early  hearing 

I  followed  this  by  reintroducing  the 
proposal  in  the  86th  Congress  in  the 
form  of  House  Joint  Resolution  31  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  11  Both 
of  these  measures  are  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  aU 
these  steps  merely  to  show  that  the  pro- 


posal to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Matters  is  not 
a  rash  propo.sal  brought  out  by  a  single 
international  incident. 

It  is  a  well-thoupht-out  measure, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  the  past  7 
years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  House  considera- 
tion of  this  propo.sal  should  be  delayed 
any  lontrer.  The  facts  of  the  interna- 
tional situation,  and  the  facts  relating  to 
the  operations  of  executive  intelligence 
agencies,  speak  for  themselves. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  promptly  schedule  House 
Joint  Resolution  31,  or  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  11,  for  floor  deUite  and  a  vote. 


RELIEP^  OF  H/VRDSHIP  FOR  DIS- 
PLACED FAMILIES  AND  BUSI- 
NES.sES 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ur.un- 
Imous  consent  Uj  extend  my  remurkh  at 
this  point  in  tlie  KecoRD  and  uiclude  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  grntleman  from 
Alabama? 

'Hieie  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  huvc  to- 
day intuxlueed  two  iiousinu  blll^,  Uie 
HotUf  Fii.aiicinr  Act  of  IWOO  and  the 
Relocutlun  As.M.vlance  Ael  uf  1!)60  to 
verve  aa  a  Inime  uf  leitinur  i  :  t!,i- 
rxleiulve  heuinui.s  on  geiuiui  ho.i,s,iig 
ieslalatlon  to  be  held  tiy  the  Hcu.sing 
Rubcomniiiiee  l)rvinninK  Mu.v  lii  I 
would  like  to  emphaaire,  Mr  Sptaki  r 
that  thone  two  bilU  incorporate  ii  nuinL>er 
of  n<'W  HUggeaUons  and  propoAul.<>  to  help 
imp!  live  our  hi-me  hiianeituc  plO|;lam^ 
and  to  bring  relief  to  familieM  and  bu.sl- 
nessfs  forced  to  move  bccttU^e  of  the 
uibnn  renewal  program.  1  um  hopeful 
that  the  ideas  incorporated  m  tJie.se  two 
bills  will  stimulate  interest  and  discus- 
sion among  the  many  groujjs  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  many  facets  of  Guv- 
ernment-asslsted  lu)UslnK  programs.  I 
cannot  emphusi/e  too  strongly,  however, 
that  no  one  should  gain  the  impression 
that  the  subject  matter  of  our  hcnrmg 
will  be  confined  merely  to  the  new  ideas 
advi.nccd  In  the  two  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  We  will,  of  course,  in  writ- 
ing our  omnibus  housing  bill  go  thor- 
oughly into  all  of  the  problems  facing 
cxlsMng  progiam.s.  such  as  the  need  to 
pro\  ide  additional  funds  for  tht-  ct)lleKe 
hou.'ilng  loan  program,  additional  grant 
money  for  the  urban  renewal  proi  ram. 
the  question  of  additional  units  for  the 
low- rent  public  housing  propiram,  the 
prol'lems  of  military  housinu,  the  sr>e- 
cial  problem  of  housln-r  for  the  elderly 
and  so  forth. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  also  inserting  in 
the  Record  two  brief  summaiics  of  the 
mai:i  provisions  of  the  two  bills.  I  am 
now  having  prepared  a  detailed  seclion- 
by-jection  summary  which  will  be  avail- 
able soon  for  distribution  to  interested 
persons.  I  would  also  like  to  announce 
in  c  onnection  with  our  hearings  that 
anyone  interested  in  testifying  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff,  room  406, 
Old  House  OfBce  Building,  CA-4-3121, 
extensions  4855  or  2258. 


Bairr  St^mmart  of  the  Main  Provisions  or 
THE  Home  Pinancino  Act  or  1660 

TTTI^E  I FHA     INSfRANCE     PROGRAMS 

1.  The  bill  extends  the  FHA  title  I  home 
Improvement  program  Tor  2  additional  years 
and  maJces  an  increase  in  the  Insurance  au- 
thorization for  that  program. 

2.  Another  section  would  provide  for  an 
additional  Increase  In  mortgage  insurance 
authority  for  FHA's  various  pnjgrams  t<j  keep 
them  In  full  operation. 

3.  The  bill  would  provide  no-downpay- 
ment  financing  on  low-cost  homes  by  elim- 
inating the  present  3 -percent  downpaymeru 
on  FHA  loam  on  the  first  $13,500  of  value. 
Also,  the  10-percent-downpayment  factor 
now  applicable  above  $13,500  would  extend 
up  to  120,000  Instead  of  the  present  118.000 
cutofT  point,  and  In  addition  the  30-percei:t- 
downpayment  factor  oq  higher  valuations 
would  be  reduced  to  25  percent. 

4  The  maximum  FHA  lOHii  on  a  single- 
family  home  would  be  increased  from  the 
prepent  122.500  to  125,000. 

6  The  pr*Mnt  ao-year  mnximum  loan  ma- 
turity would  b«  Increased  to  36  years  Alsc, 
the  bin  would  give  permlMivc  auihority  for 
approval  by  Uie  Commlaitloner  of  terinfc  up  in 
40  yeaPi  In  hardship  CR«e*  where  \\\e  fum- 
lly  could  not  otherwise  meet  the  ni'Uithly 
I>nymentB. 

C  The  bill  would  mukr  ni:indntorv  n  rr- 
ductlon  In  the  FHA  ln»\iiiiiicf  prrniuun  fr.iin 
the  preeent  one -half  of  i  prrtrt.t  )>er  minuin 
U)  one-fourtti  of  l  p(;<iiit  uulxnt  the  KHA 
OimmlniUuiirr  luaki-A  w  f  •iiiiui  fliatin);  thiit 
such  a  rodvui;  t.  t,i;,i,,'  iir  nuidr  vkMluAJi 
lm|>«lrln|  FVA'*  i'   <  m.-k 

7  T)ie  preaent  \  prr-ir!  prrimynirni  pen- 
n  '  on  PHA  hmrip  wnuld  t>e  prohibited  nfter 
Iht  loan  ha*  matvuiMl  fur  t  yenrtt, 

I.  The  bin  aloo  inrluctei  a  number  of 
dnu-nelnnnt*  t.i  imprtivr  Ih*  prwuil  reiiti»l 
btMininil  nntl  iiKi|)rrnMvr  himniig  proHritmn 
(>i,r  .ini»>rlui  I  RfiiriKlrtirMt  to  the  cimiirri*- 
t . '. r  I,  liMi.j!  pruKiiitii  Would  vntjtbuiilt  n  tnu- 
',,,,..  i:  '  r  •4;ii»it  Iiuiil  fill  1  I* 'iH^rtit  ivc*  no  lliixl 
C'.  ■■  ;vi. :  a',  r,  ('  Nkfirti  \n .  \i:ii  tiuvr  the  Mimr  fi- 
nancing f\tlvi\iit.n|reK  no  thune  enjoyed  nndrr 
the  regular  FHA  talee  housing  projrmm 

rrrn  «-  ixpansion  or  tnm*  ,•<•  in  nr 

GITlRATrONH 

Part  1  Central  mortgngr  lank 
Thlt  part  of  the  bill  would  make  a  number 
of  Important  aniendsnenta  to  the  present 
•econdnry  mortgage  nmrket  operntlons  of 
FNMA  deelfned  to  rnnble  thnt  hgeiicy  Ui 
provide  the  central  nvinimite  banking  fiinc- 
tlon  which  ha«  long  been  iiee<led  to  (uu*ure 
an  adequate  supply  of  mnrr»rage  credit  to 
the  home-bulldlng  and  i.  .n.c-niuinclng  In- 
dustry, To  achieve  this  the  bill  among 
other  things,  would  (ai  increase  FNMA's 
caplUUeatlon  eubsUjniinlly  (bi  auihorl/es 
the  AeeocUllon  to  make  advae.ce  rommlt- 
mri.t*  to  purchase  mortgages,  and  (o  for 
the  flrmt  time  nuthorlBe  tlie  AswK-lBtlon  t<i 
make  loans  on  mortgages  pled(r«l  by  lenders 
w  security 

Another  important  amendment  would 
estnblish  an  Industry  Advisory  Bourd  of  12 
niemtiers.  1  from  each  of  the  existing  Ped- 
(Tiil  Reserve  districts  Tlie  Board  would  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  housing 
Industry  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  problems  in  the  various  fields  of  housing 
activity. 

Part  2.  Special  assistance  functions 
To  Improve  FNMAs  program  to  provide 
special  assistance  for  mortgages  financing 
specially  deserving  programs,  the  bill  would 
(aj  make  par  purchase  a  mandatory  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  special  assistance  opera- 
tion, (b)  limit  the  fees  and  charges  FVMA 
can  make  on  special  assistance  mortgages, 
and  (c)  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
President    to    support    d^ervlng    progrtun* 


such  as  urban  renewal  housing,  cooperative 
housing,  etc. 

Another  Important  provision  would  set  up 
a  special  fund  to  give  financial  backing  to 
mortgages  to  finance  the  nursing  homes  au- 
thorized in  the  Housing  Act  of   1959. 

TITLE     III — SECONDARY      MARKET      FOR     CONVEN- 
TIONS A  L     MORTGAGES 

This  title  would  fill  an  important  gap  In 
existing  financial  support  mechanisms  in  the 
private  mortgage  market.  Savings  and  loan 
association*  are  presently  the  largest  single 
source  of  mortgage  financing,  and  the  bill 
would  set  up  a  new  corporation  within  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  with  the  authority 
to  purcha.se  conventional  mortgages  from 
Instltutlriiifi  which  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  l,oan  Bank  Sy8f<>m  The  corpora- 
tion would  have  the  authority  to  i.s.-sue  de- 
bentures In  the  prlvBte  market  Sfainst  its 
portfolio  of  acquired  con\entionRl  loan.s 
This  should  provide  a  much-needed  meiusure 
of  liquidity  in  the  conventional  loan  field 
and  help  e\en  out  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage credit  In  various  parts  of  the  cotuitry 

TiTi.t  IV    -riiA   iN.stRANft   roR   silt   rsi.i'ARA- 

TION    AND   DKVKI.orMINT 

This  title  would  nulhurlwe  an  entirely 
new  pr<j«riun  to  pernui  FHA  to  insure  loajis 
to  bulklerf.  and  devtlopers  to  prepare  kites 
lor  residential  coiutruciion  In  many  arras 
of  the  country  financing  fur  site  drvriop- 
mrni  is  extrejtiply  difTlcuU  or  lmpol»^)bl^•  to 
obtain,  with  the  reHtitt  that  t-iMi  olicn  there 
lt>  u  monopoly  mtuaiion  in  whuh  land  Ue- 
\ei()pint>iii  Ik  i-onflned  t»nly  to  a  tew  >*fuHiiV 
UrveloprrK  Lmk  of  availubilliy  uf  loiuik  uii 
roAkonubIc  trrink  t  >i  l»nd  drvrloputeiit  ulso 
htvk  born  tvn  intputttuu  contJibvii  iny  factor  to 
the  liifiuted  lund  loslk  wliUh  pl.)4(ue  hoinr- 
iLilUUn^   In   tniii:\    p.iitR  i.f    ilir  (oMi.tr\ 

tiii>   V     t'>rvr<iM»NT  o»   m  tktNo  ahb  vrpaN 

A>» AIHI 

1  In  order  ihat  our  housing  and  Other 
urban  prohlenik  may  br  treated  aI  tht  hl|ll> 

est  Irvrik  o(  CHtvernnie nt,  the  bill  would  give 
Cabuii't  Matus  to  hoUNin|(  by  rrentliig  n  new 
l>'partinM.t  of  llo  l^.l,^;  tuid  Urbai,  AfliurK 
J  Tl-.r  fui.'t  1' '!.«  of  tht  lIouMi.g  ai.tl 
Home  Finance  Agency  would  be  immediately 
tranivferrtKl  t«  thin  new  Departinei.t  and  the 
executive  hrnnch  wiuld  be  directed  to  make 
further  studies  Ui  determine  what  other 
functions  should  be  included  In  the  new 
Di'parimei.t  {Tt\t  biil  specifically  excludes 
veterans  aftairs  and  the  functions  of  the 
Dcpar^i.t  :.'  .'  A.-inuMure  atid  the  Federal 
Home  I»!i:.  li.u.k  Board  Irom  the  new  Ih- 
partment.) 

Bniny  Summary  or  Tiir  Main  PaovuioNS  or 

Till   RELOtATlON    ANM.STANC  X    ACT   Of    1900 
TITLI    1-     XU.CK'ATION    AWkJSTANCI 

/ki-JocflUon  payment* 

1  The  bill  would  raise  thf  riling  on  rt- 
U>catlon  payment*.  l<i  displaced  families  frOTQ 
the  present  1200  U'  »300 

2  While  Uie  present  $3,000  celling  on  re- 
kKatlon  payment.H  Ut  displaced  business 
firms  is  adequate  in  most  ca^es.  it  works  a 
hardship  on  tho.se  concerns  which  have 
heavy  ec;uipment.  I;i  these  cases  the  bill 
would  permit  the  agency  to  pay  total  cer- 
Ufled  actual  moving  expenses 

3  The  bill  would  give  displaced  business 
firms  a  "reaf^nabie  opportunity"  to  the 
mriximum  extent  feasible  to  relocate  In  the 
urban    renewal    area    after    development. 

4  The  bill  would  authorize  local  rede- 
velopment agencies  to  retain  a  full-time 
relocation  specialist  to  assist  displaced  fami- 
lies and  business  concerns  The  salary  of 
this  specialist  would  be  paid  in  full  by  the 
agency  under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Federal  Government  now  pavb  Uie 
luU  cost  of  reloCttUon  expenses. 
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Small  bMJt'H**!  UMnt  /or  ronc<i»^  di.«f)l<i(V(> 
from  urban  riiH«<u'«iJ  arcn» 
Anothtr  provuion  nf  lh»  bill  would  9\- 
trnd  rtllft  to  butlnou  coi\c*rna  which  m* 
dupUctd  by  urbnn  r«n»w»l  Tlila  wovild  dp 
dont  by  KUthnrltioK  thr  Snuvll  Bu«iii«u  Ad- 
mliUitrntlon  lo  mi\kc  limn»  on  UbrrM  ii«rm« 
to  rtMtrthluh  their  now  bUilnpMM  Thp«p 
lonna  wovild  be  mrtfle  on  the  »nnie  hai«u  m 
li  now  uiied  by  8BA  in  lendlnn  U)  ftrm* 
•truck  by  dUMttm  nurh  bh  wlncl«U)rnij  and 
nnod,  they  would  hnve  a  term  of  up  to  30 
yeari  nnd  curry  ^n  interent  rate  of  3  percent 

TtTLB    II— LOW-RCNT    PRtVATIC    HOUSING    rO« 

nurLACxD    rAMiLisa 

The  purpose  of  thU  title  l«  to  provide  re- 
lief for  thoae  duplaced  families  whose  in- 
comes are  high  enough  to  qualify  them  for 
public  housing  but  yet  not  quite  high 
enough  to  afford  decent  private  housing 
To  do  this  the  bill  would  authorize  loans  to 
nonprofit  corporations  for  the  construction 
of  rental  housing 

These  loans  would  be  made  for  the  full 
replacement  cost  of  the  project,  would  have 
maturities  up  to  60  years,  and  would  have 
an  Interest  rate  of  2  percent,  the  same  In- 
terest rate  which  has  made  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  so  successful.  These 
loans  would  be  confined  to  communities 
which  have  workable  programs  as  required 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  for  urban  re- 
newal assistance.  The  number  of  units 
which  may  be  built  In  any  community  would 
be  limited  to  that  which  the  Administrator 
determines  is  necessary  for  the  relocation  of 
low-  and  middle-income  families  who  have 
been  displaced  by  urban  renewal  activities, 
and  the  Administrator  shall  publish  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  give  a  priority 
in  renting  to  displaced  families. 

TTTLE     m — URBAN     RENEWAL     ARE-AS     INVOLVTNG 

HOSPriALS 

The  bill  would  make  certain  e.xpenditures 
by  hospitals  eligible  for  Inclusion  as  local 
grants-in-aid  on  the  same  terms  as  exp)€ndl- 
tures  by  colleges  and  universities  under  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  urban  renewal  law. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requpst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  ways:  in 
race,  in  language,  in  history,  and  in 
tradition.  They  all  have,  however,  one 
great  influence  in  common:  their  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  their  freedom,  and 
in  adverse  circumstances  they  have  all 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  Rumanians, 
as  one  of  the  largest  of  the  peoples  in 
the  peninsula,  have  of  course  suffered  a 
similar  fate 

Early  in  modem  times  their  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  the  unwelcome 
and  harsh  rule  of  their  conquerors.  For 
centui-ies  they  tried  hard  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  their 
overlords,  but  most  of  their  attempts 
ended  in  failure.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  however,  they  had  better 
luck.  At  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War. 
in  1856,  they  gained  autonomous  status 
and  this  was  obtained  with  the  guar- 
antee of  the  European  powers.  That 
was  the  first  step  in  the  rise  of  modern 
Rumania.     The  next  and  most  impor- 


tant inovf  wuA  inndc  lii  1877,  In  the  mid- 
dip  of  the  RuMO-TurkliU^  War  of  1877-78 
On  May  10  of  thut  ypAr  RumRnl*n«  took 
Uie»ii'  dMimy  into  their  hwulji  and  pro- 
cl*im«l  their  independence  Since  that 
year,  for  83  ye«i«,  May  10  hM  been 
celrbi'ttto<t  wa  their  nutlonftl  hoUdny, 
their  Independence  I  ulndly  Join  them 
In  thl.i  ixrnlvorsftry  celcbrRtion 
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THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
TO  DECIDE  WHETHER  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES'  ADVERTISING  'ALL 
THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
IS  FALSE  AND  MISLEADING  AD- 
VERTISING IN  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  i  Mr  Patman  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
have  today  written  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  raising 
the  question  whether  advertising  by  the 
New  York  Times  that  it  prints  "all  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print"  is  false  and 
misleading  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 

This  morning,  when  I  sent  this  let- 
ter to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  also  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  New  York  Times  Corp. 
Since  Mr.  Sulzberger  may  wish  to  make 
a  public  comment,  and  will  not  have  re- 
ceived this  letter  imtil  tonight  or  to- 
morrow morning.  I  am  inserting  the 
letter  in  the  Record  without  prior  re- 
lease to  the  press,  so  that  it  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time  tomorrow- 
morning,  in  which  case  Mr.  Sulzberger 
may  be  prepared  to  comment,  should  he 
care  to  comment. 

May   10.  1960. 

Hon     Earl    W     Kintner, 

Chairman, 

Federal   Trade  Commission, 

Washrngtofi.   DC 

Dear  Mt  Chairman  The  new  and  en- 
larged way  in  which  the  New  York  Times 
Is  advertising  its  claim  that  It  prints  "All 
the  news  that's  fit  to  print  '.  has  prompted 
a  serious  question  whether  this  claim  is 
false  .md  Oiisleidiiig  within  the  meaning  of 
the  FederfJ  Trade  Commission  Act  and  thus 
violates  the  law  which  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  false  and  deceptive 
advertislr.g 

Surely  this  questionable  claim  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  public  believe,  and 
probably  does  make  the  public  believe,  that 
the  N'ew  Tork  Times  is  superior  to  other 
newspapers  which  must  compete  with  It  for 
advertisers'  patronage  and.  accordingly,  for 
readers  Competing  papers,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  and  cannot,  truthfully,  claim 
that  they  print  all  of  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print 

The  observation  has  been  made  that  the 
New  York  Times  certainly  does  not  print  all 
the  news,  ajid  rarely  prints  all  the  Important 
news  such  as  that  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  here  In  Washing- 
ton 


Cor. "li'iiui'iii Iv  in  \lrw  iif  t.l\p  iiiiupuinii  lo 
riiidliMip  lutvpi  timnii  which  hiu  i\  tfuilrnoy 
or  i'a|i  1  It  V  (11  (ipcflvr  or  inlnlPixtl  I  l»r  publio  — 
whh'U  liiiA  iiu iudpd  (rrrriinK  owl  «>><>  ("n* 
(IrnuuiiK  iMV>>U\  prolubiuuK  u^r  <>(  Mtt 
W'lrd  frrt«  I'nndrrnninf  lUlnio  hI  Ihihh-i  ' 
prlrr*    which    kip    not    inily    thn    priiwi    pir 

VliUHlN     rliiiiurd      iVIid     •<' ■    '   <\       1!     iipp'''"''     'he 
P'Tt  ■    si,  ^M'iil    t,;i    ■•    "ii.-'  i:'.'     .iMi't.M  .11     ••      'Me 

Nrw  V  .|K    lini l.tliii  thai  It  prliitn  aU  Ih* 

new*  !  iiu(  «  t\'   t'l  print 

Fijrthnr.  In  vipw  of  your  nmny  upevchM 
on  "Die  Iniportancr  ui  Inlr«rUy  In  Adver* 
llslnn"  which  liuUcnle  that  yuvi  are  inobllli- 
Ing  ihr  PTC  ftnaln^t  a::  ti;:.itv  ii\  advrrU*- 
u.k,'  If  has  beon  «iih;x<n!i-(1  ti.,i'  1  mil  ihU 
matter  to  your  atlentl m  fur  the  Commli« 
slon's  consideration  and  action 

If  efTorta  to  clean  up  false  and  mlsleadlnic 
advertising  claims  are  to  meet  with  reason- 
ably prompt  success,  sxirely  tlic  place  to  b«- 
gln  Is  with  the  claims  of  the  leudlnd  adver- 
tising media,  since  the  character  of  the 
claims  these  media  Indulge  In  no  doubt 
serves  as  a  persuasive  example  for  the  other 
advertisers 

Please  be  good  enough  to  advise  mc  at 
your  earliest  convenience  what  conclusion 
the  Commission  reaches  In  this  matter  In 
the  meantime,  should  you  need  itssistance 
In  compiling  evidence  on  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Times  has  not  printed  all  of  the 
news  that's  flt  to  print,  please  let  me  know, 
as   such   assistance   has    been   ofTered    to   me. 

Please   be   assured  of  my  support  for  any 
legislation    which    the    Commission    should 
believe  It  need.s  to  strengthen   Its  powers  to 
halt   false  and  deceptive  advertising. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 


FISHERIES  RESEARCH  AND 
MARKETING 

The  SPE.AKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hnu.se,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Coftin  1  Is  recognized  for  30 
minute.s 

Mr.  COFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
explain  the  purposes  and  terms  of  sev- 
eral bills  identical  to  HR  12141.  to 
amend  the  fi.shenes  re.'^earch  and  mar- 
keting provLsions  of  the  Salton.stall- 
Kennedy  Act,  introduced  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr  George 
P.  Miller!— HR  12144 — the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Thompson  1 — HR 
12147 — the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  LennonI— HR  12143— the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr  An- 
rusol — HR.  12142 — the  gentleman  from 
Washington  IMr.  Pelly!— HR  12146— 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr    Oliver]— HR.   12145— and  my.se]f 

LEGLSLATIVE    BACKGBOU.ND 

In  1954  Senate  bill  2802  and  House  bill 
7641  became  law  They  amended  section 
2  of  the  act  of  August  11.  1939  ^53  Stat 
1411),  by  requiring  the  transfer  of  30 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  duties 
collected  under  the  customs  laws  on 
fishery  products  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  fund  so  established  was  to 
be  used  to  conduct  technological,  biolog- 
ical, and  related  research  programs  in 
fisheries.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  directe<l  as  far  as  practicable  to  co- 
operate with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with  State  or  local  governmental  agen- 
cies and  other  groups  and  individuals  in 
this  program. 

Part  of  the  essence  of  the  approach 
was  Federal-State  cooperation     As  was 


Ni tiled  in  dfbntr  on  the  f^oor  of  thr  8rn- 

HlO— CON«(.MMinNAl.  RK'OHD.  VoUimC   100, 

pnit  R,  pnur  6AH3 

I  itdrr  U)i>  prndliiR  bill,  thr  (^iH^rotuvry  itf 
I  hr  Intrrli«r  will  t<inip»iTi>tp  with  i4ip  Hl«t«^, 
wlilch  txtp  ('>«indU('tliiB  ntudli*  rrlatlvi*  to 
I  hi-  r  ItidlvUtual  pn'blrmn  mich  n*  jwillullnn 
mothiKln  of  rntdilnu  Induxtry  firoblrn^i"  ron- 
•crN allot!  n\ri\*urr»  muI  othrr  tlif!l(Miltn«n  (m-- 
cullu"  Ui  Uielr  pnjllculnr  areiw< 

Thl«  wtvs  an  ndmlrnblr  example  of  u 
Frdonil  proKHim  .strpiiKtheniim  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  thrtnmh  the  u.se 
(if  the  Stales  as  lnb<jratorn> 

KXPIRtKNCX    UNDKK    »ALTONBTALL-KINNtOY     ACT 

Our  exi>erlencc  under  this  act.  Mr 
Speaicer,  has  fallen  short  of  this  concept 
of  'vlde.'^pread  State-Federal  participa- 
tion. 

Although  the  original  Intent  of  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  in  providing  re- 
seaich  and  marketing  funds  was  to 
stimulate  expanded  activities  m  these 
fields,  especially  at  the  State  level,  each 
year  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  been  forced  to  divert  these  funds  to 
its  regular  research,  formerly  financed 
wholly  out  of  appropriations,  with  the 
result  that  (a)  Saltonstall- Kennedy 
fumls  have  been  drained  away  from 
Stale  a+?encies  and  inslitufians.  and  'b> 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fi.sheries 
bud,?et  has  been  held  at  an  artificially 
low  level.  During  fiscal  year  1960.  $4  4 
million  of  the  $5  1  million  available  for 
research  and  marketing  assistance  has 
been  spent  on  Bureau  of  Commercial 
FMsheries  operated  programs.  Of  the  re- 
maining $700  000.  approximately  $460,- 
000  was  spent  through  contracts  with 
edutrational  institutions,  $69,000  went  to 
State  institutions  under  contracts,  and 
the  remainder  was  handled  through 
other  institutions. 

There  has  been  considerable  dissatis- 
faction with  the  procram  as  it  has  op- 
erated. States  have  found  it  difficult  to 
get  increased  funds  from  State  legisla- 
tures, because  members  of  the  legisla- 
tures have  suggested  that  funds  be  ob- 
tained from  tho.se  available  under  the 
Saltoixstall-Kennedy  Act.  At  the  same 
time.  State  agencies  have  felt  that  they 
are  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
funds  under  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act. 

Universities  have  complained  because 
the  Salton.stall-Kennedy  Act  makes  no 
proMsion  for  grants,  similar  to  those 
made  by  many  other  Federal  agencies, 
for  the  basic  research  which  these  in- 
stitutions believe  they  must  conduct. 
The  universities  have  found  also  that 
there  is  no  assurance  of  continuity  in 
the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  program  which 
would  aid  them  in  their  primary  respon- 
sibility of  producing  research  personnel 
for  fisheries  work. 

The  failure  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference to  accept  the  United  States- 
Canada  compromise  proposal  to  extend 
territorial  seas  to  6  miles  and  the  fish- 
eries zone  tr»  12  miles  will  most  certainly 
create  serious  problems  in  this  area  in 
coming  years.  It  is  anticipated  that 
some  nations  will  extend  the  fisheries 
zone  unilaterally.  In  order  to  work  out 
favorable  and  desirable  bilateral  agree- 
ments much  more  intensive  fisheries  re- 
search  will   be   required.     Since  this  is  . 


bttnlcally  n  Frdpral  problrm,  nfTrctlnii 
the  HlulM,  11  in  only  fuir  thftt  ihr  FVdrrttl 
Oovprnmpnl  Hhoukl  nnHliit  thr  f^tnlca  in 
mrrtlnu  thr  nddcd  finnnclftl  cont*  whlcli 
will  Blem  from  tlirsr  drvrlopmrnta. 
m»  i*i«(»iMBAi 

Undrr  thr  prt);>o«ed  ammdmoni,  the 
le.searrh  and  mHikcllnu  fundii.  after 
dtHluctiiik-  8  pt'icent  fur  RdmlnlsU'Rtlvc 
costs,  would  be  divided  Into  thirds,  with 
onr-third  uo\ny.  for  ijrants,  one-third  for 
coiittuct.s  and  ono-thiid  for  States  on 
n  matching  fund  basis  The  allocution 
to  thr  States  would  bo  based  on  a  for- 
mula involving  the  volume  and  value  of 
tlu'ir  flshorlps  and  the  number  of  fisher- 
men engaged  In  the  n.sheries  industiT 

This  amendment  would  restore  the 
program  to  its  original  objective,  and 
would  enable  States  to  do  research  on 
problems  peculiar  to  their  own  fishing 
industries.  The  contract  and  grant  pro- 
visions would  allow  universities  to  de- 
velop continuity  in  their  own  programs, 
training  qualified  {>ersonnel,  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  and  doing  basic 
research.  The  matching  fund  provision 
would  increase  the  amount  spent  on 
fisheries  by   about   $1600.000   annually. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the 
matching  fund  approach,  including  the 
Dingell-Johnson  and  Pittman-Robertson 
programs  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

EFTECT    ON    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Some  objections  may  be  raised  to  the 
proposal,  on  grounds  that  it  will  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  research  program,  now 
financed  in  large  part  by  SaUort-tall- 
Kennedy  funds.  This  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  proponents.  We  do  not  wish 
to  curtail  any  work  which  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  is  presently  doing. 
either  with  regular  or  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  funds. 

If  this  amendment  were  enacted,  it 
would,  for  fiscal  year  1962,  be  necessaiT 
for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
to  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
Congress  to  add  to  its  regular  appro- 
priation enough  funds  to  cany  out  its 
regular  duties.  The  Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy funds  would  be  doing  the  job  they 
were  intended  to  do  and  would  there- 
fore no  longer  be  a  substitute  for  regu- 
lar appropriations.  The  amendment 
would  have  no  effect  on  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  proposed  change  would  put  all 
regular  projects  in  one  place,  where  they 
should  be.  and  would  not  increase  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries'  employ- 
ment or  exr>enditures.  It  would  use 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  funds  for  those 
special  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, such  as  grants,  contracts,  and 
help  to  the  States,  especially  in  critical 
or  urgent  situations.  It  would  restore 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
budget  to  a  realistic  basis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  .somewhat 
similar  shift  of  funds  was  approved  for 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, this  year,  when  it  was  determined 
that  all  duck  stamp  ftmds  would  be 
used  for  wet  lands  acquisition.  At  the 
same  time  an  increase  of  $3.8  million  in 
the  regular  budget  for   an   equal   sum. 


formMly  nnt»nord  from  duck  nUwiip 
fundii  for  wlUlllfr  trurtviTh,  wivK  pin* 
vidrd 

Thin  IruinliUloii  would  not  Rrtvrrnrly 
RfTrrl  thr  Maummon  ocrnnoutuphy  bill, 
brcnimr  11  covrin  n  much  broadr:  firUI 
of  I'PClplrntM  -Htutrs,  conunrixlHl  oi  - 
ttAhl/ntlons,  unlvrr,"<ltirR.  and  nthn  pii- 
vatr  inKlltutlon»- -  and  acllvitirs  nuu- 
krt  drvclopmrnt,  education,  and  biologi- 
cal   trchnoloirlcal,  and  rrlat^'d  rrsrarch. 

AOVANTAUKfl    or    URIJkTnt    riCIIKHAL -k  T  A  Tl 
PARTtrtPATlON 

There  are  several  research  adminis- 
trative and  psychological  advantages  to 
the  Stale-Federal  practice  of  mulching 
fund  appropriations.  Amona  these  ad- 
vantages are : 

First  Better  coordination  of  Federal- 
State  fisheries  research 

Second  Better  cooperation  between 
Federal-State  agencies  in  fisheries  re- 
.search. 

Third  Better  use  of  strengths  of  State 
agencies — local  and  background  knowl- 
edge, more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
industry  problems,  previous  research, 
continuity  of  research  effort,  experience 
in  resource  management,  experience  in 
working  will  local  government — and 
those  of  Federal  agency — special  facili- 
ties in  laboratory,  equipment,  boats; 
highly  specialized  personnel;  breadth  of 
experience. 

Fourth.  Minimizing  duplication  of  re- 
search effort. 

Fifth.  Establishment  and  definition 
of  cooperative  research  responsibility  of 
State  and  Federal  Government. 

Sixth.  More  careful  scrutiny  of  re- 
search programs. 

Seventh.  Better  use  of  individual 
agency  facilities  In  other  words  State 
facilities  would  be  available  for  Federal 
use  and  vice  versa. 

Eighth.  Better  'pooling"  of  talents, 
facilities,  installations,  equipment,  and 
so  forth. 

Ninth.  Better  use  of  specialists — 
either  State  or  Federal — for  problems 
which  require  specialists — not  limited  to 
biological  problems. 

Tenth.  Elimination  of  "no  man's 
lands"  and  -blind  spots"  in  research 
which  presently  exist  because  neither 
State  nor  Federal  agencies  have  been 
able  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  have  introduced 
these  bills  today  feel  that  this  is  con- 
structive legislation  which  attempts  to 
make  a  good  program  better.  This  bill 
contemplates  no  subsidy.  It  is  a  na- 
tional investment  in  a  national  resource. 
We  are  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  close 
study  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fishenes,  from  the  executive  branch, 
and  particularly  from  the  State  com- 
missioners of  fishenes  of  our  22  States 
which  depend  partly  on  the  products  of 
the  .sea  for  their  prasperity. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Maine  Commis- 
sioner of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries,  Ron- 
ald W  Green,  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal; 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
world's  population  and  the  resulting  need 
for  additional  sovirces  of  high -protein  foods. 
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and  In  spite  of  a  general  nationwide  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  the  flahlng  Industry — 
p.ir'.icularly  the  New  England  segment — !■ 
showing  a  continued  decline  Evidence  of 
this  steady  downward  trend  may  be  found 
III  all  pha««»  of  the  industry:  In  the  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  overage  vessels  presently  em- 
p.oyfHl  in  the  Hew  England  fleet,  in  the  «U/w 
rate  7f  replacement  by  means  <ji  new  con- 
«tructu.m,  in  the  d»<<Te»slng  amount  af  avail- 
able ln*e»tmet»i  capital.  >»rid  In  sUtic  level 
ot   the   ituiinm    i1   t-oth   pr</'lii''«T»  and  pfoc- 

There  are  many  r»a#Kms  Uif  the  failure  li 
th«  n«hi»«  in'J'<»tfy  t"  <M^t»l#v»  th«  pfftf"** 
•r>  if^\tnut  m  'H^MTf  tuitunnir.  *r'WifMl#e  fw 
'H  the  mfff*  fu/trtwm-'jt*!  <;»•»•«•  ar*  •  !•'''* 

./f    eilAuUDt    e/Uf»Ufti:     |KM/^1«-J|f«     bfMMKj     'm 

reeeafch,  an4  •  fM<ed  f^  »  •i»«<'lft/'  ««gr-«>al*e 
tnnfMiH  d*v«l/'t/«>*'tt  [>r'*^i»m  wtturh  w'M4l4 
en'»le  ih«  in4ti»try  ti/  mis<rt  u.«  ii»t«fMHve 
omt>eiitU>n 

Ori^amziMl  m<>riu«  reaeorcti  U  a  reUtlvely 
new  development  lu  f.ict,  oaly  in  the  U»t 
d0c«ul«  or  so  have  systematic  studies  been 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  <>l  Commercial 
Fuhenea  ot  the  U«  Fi«h  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  various  State  fisheries 
agencies.  Thus  marine  research  Is  actually 
as  young  as  space  research — and  by  no 
means  as  well  supported  financially. 

I^>r  the  moet  part  flshlng  enterprise*  are 
small,  and  Individual  firms  usually  lack  ade- 
quate ca.pltal  for  ei'her  research  or  market 
development  programs  of  their  own.  In  ad- 
dition, there  has  been  a  long-standing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  fishing  industry 
to  look  to  the  past,  rather  than  to  the  future. 
Impnaved  marine  engines  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  electronic  devices  have  not  basic- 
ally altered  the  traditional  fishing  methods 
of  the  past  15.000  years  Fishing  Is  sf.U 
a  hunting  activity  dependent  ujxin  the  net. 
the  hook  and  the  spear,  just  as  it  was  In 
mesollthlc  times  E\en  where  a  departure 
from  this  philosophy  has  been  attempted, 
inadequate  scientific  Information  has  pre- 
vented a  dependably  high  order  of  opera- 
tional efficiency 

This  approach  has  also  carried  over  to  a 
considerab.e  deerree  into  the  Industry's  mar- 
keting efforts.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
duty-free  Imports  of  seafcxxl  products  have 
created  serious  problems  for  the  Indusrtry, 
On  the  other  hand,  thtise  segments  of  the 
fisheries  which  have  a  marketing  program 
geared  to  present-day  competitive  standards 
have  enjoyed  some  measure  of  economic 
prosperity. 

As  a  result  of  this  Inclination  on  the  part 
of  much  of  the  fishing  Industry  to  look  back- 
ward Instead  of  ahead,  much  research  has 
been  based  on  a  series  of  crises  in  the  In- 
dustry. The  Long  Island  Sound  oyster- 
starfish  crisis,  the  Pacific  salmon  prublem. 
red  tide,  mass  mortalities  ui  shellfish,  and 
the  decline  of  the  CHllfornia  pilchard  fishery 
are  a  few  examples  which  emphasize  the  fact 
that  too  often  research  was  not  encouraged 
until  after  some  catastrophe  upset  the  fish- 
ery For  a  sound  research  program,  this  is 
the  worst  possible  approach;  yet.  In  spite  of 
this  handicap  much  valuable  information 
has  been  obtained.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  a 
more  adequate  research  program  will  give 
results  as  spectacular  as  those  obtained  In 
other  scientific  fields.  In  short,  when  re- 
search efforts  are  increased  man yf old.  then 
and  only  then,  will  we  begin  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  Industry 

In  the  same  way.  a  considerable  prop)ortlon 
of  the  fishir.a;  industry  s  efforts  to  promote, 
advertise,  and  market  lis  prxlucts  have  been 
baaed  on  reactions  to  crises  Sudden  fluc- 
tuations in  prices  have  frequently  touched 
off  hasty  advertising  and  promotional  ef- 
forts aimed  only  at  meeting  an  emergency 
and  altogether  lacking  in  continuity  or  long- 
range  purpose.     Most  fisheries   firms  simply 


do  not  have  Um  funds  with  which  to  con- 
duct well-planned  advertising  and  nmrket 
development  programs  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
Further,  too  often  such  promotional  efforts 
as  there  have  been  In  the  past  were  of  the 
shotgun  wtety — a  blast  fired  at  random 
with  no  specific  target  In  sight 

The  proposed  amendment  to  th*-  Saltun- 
stall-Ksnnfldy  Act,  which  would  provide 
funds  for  joint  red«ral-«ta>e  r#'«>arch  and 
m»rll4»t  d*rv»lo^mi»'r)t  programs  would  be  a 
mrmX  trroirf«a«lve  nimp  and  «hould  do  much  Ut 
help  w;lve  m«iiir  nt  the  flehtni  IndusUy  • 
proMems 

Ae  far  a«  tt-nfatnh  l»  i>ii^0tt>tu\  »U4h  » 
)  /»ftll)r  •Mt'D<f  t<"l  i'*'/*'arr<  *'/4Ul  «(.»>/,•  fid' 
•tfal   mtuX   >♦♦«'-•    ti^\tul\*»    »^ft,'\f%    V'    ■■■',1'V.. 

tint*  th'-lf  l««p<t(  Mvtr  fff.;»(»  rtfift  itfr,'.  i  ',  •, , 
fUrfU^tf    lr<»4»I/tflU    dUl'll/ h'.t    fl    U>   »    rfllf.Kfi'ifO 

f$«-H#f  HUM  ff  aviiluM*-  |.#ft'>fir>«)  fMiru/"'i» 
larly  sjw^lnlieu  w/u.d  be  (KMMibU  iir>rt  m 
ad4itiun  fMrlUtUrb  and  e^^uii^n  •rnt  ci^uld  >>e 
p(K>I<rd  A  ^turr  nn*  could  b«  made  o!  ha.'  a- 
ground  ktiuvklrdge  {x/*vk<.'SAed  by  tnanu« 
ecltntUU  iit  I  he  Bureau  of  C<nniru-rclal 
PUherles  and  if  the  clobe  acquainl.<!.i  e.'hlp 
with  the  industry's  problems  which  U  main- 
tained by  Stare  agencies  Research  propos- 
als would  be  more  carefully  scrutinized 
and  areas  where  research  Is  not  being  done — 
In  the  no  man  s  land  '  not  now  Cfvered  by 
either  Fedaral  or  State  programs — would  be 
reduced. 

As  far  as  market  development  Is  concerned. 
such  a  .if>lntly  supported  program  would 
make  possible  .substantial  increases  In  cur- 
rent prorqotional  and  marketing  efforts. 
Such  expar.slon  Is  essential.  If  the  fishing 
Industry  is  to  meet  the  growing  competition 
from  high  protein,  nonfish  food  products 
such  a.^  poultry  and  meat.  It  is  also  es- 
sential. If  the  Industry  Is  to  meet  the  In- 
crea.'^in^ly  EtifT  competition  provided  by  im- 
ported fisheries  products,  many  of  which 
start  out  with  a  clear-cut  advantage,  thanks 
to  their  own  well-established  market-de- 
velopment proi^rams  and  to  Government 
subsidies  at  home 

A  Joint  marketing  program  would  enable 
Federal  specialists  to  carry  on  a  general  cam- 
paign to  incrpafe  the  sales  and  consumption 
of  fisheries  products,  while  at  the  State  level 
more  sp>eclBc  projects  could  be  conducted  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  fisheries  firms 
concerned  In  this  way  a  well-thought-out 
overall  propram  could  be  developed  aimed 
at  the  long-term  prosperity  of  the  fishing  In- 
dustry. Crash  programs  and  stopgap  emer- 
gency efforts  to  shore  up  a  distressed  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  would  be  eliminated. 
A  vital  continuity  would  be  established,  and 
up-to-date  methods  could  then  be  applied 
to  the  advertising,  promotion  and  sales  of 
fisheries  products,  similar  to  those  which 
are  proving  so  successftiJ  In  other  Industries 
today. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  this  proposal  Is  that  it  will  not  re- 
quire additional  Federal  funds.  By  earmark- 
ing a  portion  of  Saltonstall-Kennedy  money 
for  this  purpose.  Congress  will  make  avail- 
able •2  for  every  dollar  now  being  spent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies— thanks  to  S'ate  participation  In  addi- 
tion, the  pI^3po6ed  amendment  will  stimulate 
State  Interest  and  activity  in  an  area  where 
State  responsibility  Is  Increasingly  needed. 
It  will  also  encourage  Industry  and  local  par- 
ticipation In  both  scientific  and  marketing 
endeavors  and  will  serve  to  reduce  the  tradi- 
tional inertia  produced  by  the  lack  of  clearly 
defined  p<3Ucies. 

In  short,  a  close  correlation  between  bio- 
logical, economic  and  technol.oglcal  studies 
and  programs  of  market  research  and  de- 
velopment Bhould  do  much  to  revitalize  the 
fishing  Industry  and  to  help  It  achieve 
solvency   In  a  highly  competitive   field. 


The  text  Of  H.R.  12141  follows: 
H.R    12141 
A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  August  11,  1&39. 

with    respect    to    the    allocation    of    funds 

avallablB    under    that    Act,    and    for    other 

purtx>«es 

Hf  It  rnnitrd  hy  Ihr  Hrnatf  and  Huufr  nf 
RffprrnerxtatiifK  "/  the  United  Htatm  o/  Amrr. 
lea  in  Congrr%t  a»*^"i';ird,  TT»at  subsection 
IP  I  of  %ni\i,\\  'i  ii{  I  lie  Ai  t  •nt.itl<<d  An  Act 
t/.  iii'i,  r,/<"  til''  Kfxl'T  'I  Hurplu*  ('  iniii'')- 
)f,i'-«  r/.rix/rntlon  »>>  piif  ha»e  snd  (ll«tflbuu 
»uri/  .«  ifro')u<»«  "f  *ti-  fi«hlnB  lfido«»f)r  ap' 
pf'rv«Kl  August  n.  l'-t'*V,  <M  «r»»*(id*d  lift 
Vnc,  ••«    Ti»€-§},  I*   tunfhiUil   U)  fiui   a« 

"(#»  Th«  funH  CfMtMl  f'/f  'h*  ue*  ,^  lU0 
tImrtiiSff  (A  tlU  fnterlof  uiux^f  •tio:««< 'i/'X 
(•I  Hi  llll*  Mfiio"  -nu  il.«  a<.«oi-.  .^'(  ....• 
Uierew  s>'<*)l  b«  as^tii-i/K.-  tor  t  ^  i,  ><.>/  i,<rf«- 
after  unii<  ni«i.'i'<i  t/j  ih«-  H*-f«'iiry  jf  t^ie 
IntMtU/t      s'.'ft   (i<-'i  i  ' ii.j/   «  ()« f.  <  r  '  .(II   for 

hU     e<p«•f.^•'^      !■•      'tl*'      '■•)(:'l'i't        ''      n*-' f-rvUHf  y 

Inveetiffatiods  u/lrntniotration  and  execu- 
tion of  tins  Act  t.'.e  Hecrelary  of  ilie  Interior 
u  di ret  ted  Uj  allix;at«  funds  fur  the  purp<j«e« 
menti  tied  in  Uil»  bection  to  tlie  it^encies, 
organisations,  and  Individuals  mentluned 
in   this  section  its  f-jllows 

"(1)    one-third   In   the  form  of  grants; 

"(2)  one-third  In  the  form  of  contracte; 
and 

"(31  one-third  for  api)ortlonn\ent  on  an 
equitable  basis,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  determine,  among  the  several 
States.  In  making  such  apportionments  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  tAke  Into 
account  the  extent  of  the  fishine  Industry 
within  each  State  as  compared  with  the  total 
fLshlng  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant  In  view 
of  the  purfKJses  of  this  section 
.^ny  State  desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  section  shall,  through  Its  State 
fisheries  department,  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  full  and  detailed  statement*  (jf 
any  project  proposed  fur  that  State.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  such 
project  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  meets  with  standards  to  be 
established  by  htm  and  otherwise  approves 
such  project,  tlie  State  fisherl*^  deriartment 
shall  furnish  him  such  detailed  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  eslimAios  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  as  he  may  request.  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves  such 
detailed  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates,  he  shall  so  notify  the  State  fish- 
eries department.  No  part  of  any  moneys 
apportioned  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  with  respect  to  any  project  until  the 
detailed  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
approved  project  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  sectli'ii.  If  any 
funds  made  available  for  an  approved  project 
under  this  section  are  not  used  by  the  State 
for  that  project,  that  State  shall  not  receive 
any  further  funds  under  this  section  until  It 
shall  have  replaced  the  misapplied  funds." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
July   1.   1961 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Spejiker.  next 
May  18  will  be  a  historic  day  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  just  100  years 
to  the  day  since  Abraham  Lincoln  wa.s 
nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Republican  ticket.    We.  in 
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accordance  with  the  wi.shes  of  Congress 
expressed  In  a  resolution  unanimously 
pas.sed.  have  Just  finished  a  years  com- 
memoration of  the  150th  annlver.sary  of 
his  birth  The  national  and  interna- 
tional re«p(jrvse  to.  the  acceptance  of  the 
Lincoln  »t^>ry.  the  tribute  to  thl*  great 
American  hH«  never  been  fiurpa^wd  In 
history  Mo«it  of  you  will  rem  11  tlie  Joint 
wa*ilon,  Ffbnjary  12.  J0ftft  whirh  wfir. 
provuled  f(;r  In  Hrriiv  Joint  ft/-  olufiof; 
C^l^  of  1(*.'>8  fifxl  coucnrud  in  bv  Mouw- 
H4-«»lullon  hi  in  lJ»ft(»   wh^-n  for  \.hf  niit 

timo  II  priVttt<-  <iU/'-ti  of  (h«  Ufiltz-r] 
HUiU^  %Ui)  hitfc  ftrv#-f  w(vmJ  hi  »  hii'h 
ofUtf  tktmki'  U)  U*  Ifi  jolfil  w  tMifx  »f»/J  \o 
the  Am^-ricafi  \>fo\>\f  iit\  Itn-  hitfiifii  if{ 
Abraham  Lifuoln  Ihi.*^  pMvat<-  '  iii/i-n 
emiiurfii  ixjft.  hihUniHti.  and  .v  t»'  :-ir, 
fcpoke  movuu/Iy  and  mo*>t  approj/nat*  ly 
U)  u*  N<A  only  did  all  of  the  n«-w-.  .vr\- 
utfh  in  thih  country  note  Ihib  (xca.si'  ri 
but  the  world  noted  it,  tfX;  Thi:;  occa- 
sion was  even  noted  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain 

Now.  you  and  I  know  that  only  a  Lin- 
coln could  inspire  and  a  Carl  Sandburg 
to  produce  such  literature. 

This  occa-sion  and  the  lesson  presented 
from  the  podium  in  the  House  by  this 
scholar  was  ^'ood  for  each  of  us.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  nation  may  be  judged 
by  its  heroes.  If  this  be  true,  then  it 
cannot  be  wrong  for  us  to  use  this  House 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  recall  our  heritage  and  the  great 
blessings  that  have  been  ours  because 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  such  men  in 
the  crucial  times  of  our  history. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  more  effec- 
tive form  of  mas-s  education  in  American 
histor>-  and  the  American  tradition  than 
the  manner  we  used  on  February  12. 
1959  It  had  the  compelling  impact  of 
an  immediate  news  event.  A  Lincoln,  a 
Jefferson,  a  Hamilton,  a  Washington 
celebration  draws  into  a  massive  cooper- 
ative mechanism  the  Government  itself 
and  all  it*  branches  It  puts  to  work  the 
vast  and  farflung  apparatus  of  all  forms 
of  communication  media — radio,  televi- 
sion, the  public  prints.  It  adds  to  all 
these  the  finest  and  noblest  living  .spirits 
and  organizations  in  American  culture. 
It  is.  or  can  be.  a  brilliant  interlock  of 
public  and  private  enterprise  aimed  to 
excite  the  American  heritage,  needed  so 
much  in  these  times. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  2 
hours  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House 
on  Wednesday.  May  18.  to  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coins  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
implications  of  the  action  then  taken  by 
the  national  convention  are  clear  to  all 
of  us.  An  unknown  prodigy  from  the 
prairies  would  contend  with  illustrious 
statesmen  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  A  compromise  candidate  would 
be  elected  by  a  minority  of  the  people. 
But  this  proposal  for  suitable  observ- 
ance is  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  proprie- 
tary pride  or  party  consciousness.     On 


the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  discover 
what  lessons  the  canvass  of  1860  may 
impart  to  all  of  us.  whatever  our  alle- 
giance. 100  years  later,  afi  we  approach 
another  critical,  another  climactic  cam- 
paign. 

Di'-n.  as  now  declftlonn  were  fraught 
with  difficulty  and  dl»»en«lon  Then.  a« 
now  iKHur-K  mom«'nt^niM  and  portentmix, 
wrrr  fiiijt  and  frafUe  Then.  &«  now, 
l'(i<-,ft)OTi  pr«'jijd)f«-  arid  pfinlr,  thre»tm''d 
TcHJidT)  'Hif  two-parfy  nynU'tn,  under 
tthi/h  ih^  country  hftd  floiirUh^d  ntui 
littitiy?t'iii]  (i,u\i)  find  fto  iif comm'><lj»iU/Ti 
;»f»d  Ufially  »;t*  HtmfUlnnt'd  Afurl^nl 
l/zyaliir--.  w<-f«  fof^ak«-f»  for  Utuntc'-  ttan- 
i»H^)'  ..i.'i  jf  ' 'ffifof  !..bl<  ff-aliu-t;  Arn^'-r 
l9rok4.  lUt  Uitii  atu-  'h'  Ui-iitu  of  itft  in- 
hAbltanU,  It  wa*  •*  \mtUjUk  a  ."•^kU-^^ 
time  "The  better  angclt  of  our  na- 
tuie  '  had  failed  ii& 

Surely,  from  the  perspective  of  a  cen- 
tury we  should  gam  wisdom,  perception, 
and  that  strong,  sturdy  sense  of  stead- 
fast reconciliation  We  should  con- 
front our  problems  with  keener  minds 
and  sounder  judymcnts  We  should  be 
guided  exclusively  'oy  principle  and  be- 
lief, making  our  choices  with  the  detach- 
ment and  objectivity  which  only  free 
men  can  enjoy.  And  we  should  listen, 
attentively  listen,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
minds us: 

It  is  now  72  years  since  the  first  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  President  under  our  National  Con- 
stitution. During  the  period  between  then 
and  now.  15  different  and  greatly  distin- 
guished citizens  have.  In  succession,  admin- 
istered the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  conducted  It  through 
many  perils  and,  on  the  whole,  with  great 
success. 

Our  new  President,  whoever  he  may 
be.  whatever  his  party,  will  be  a  greatly 
distinguished  citizen  to  whom  we  shall 
all  wish  great  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  18th  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  the  decisions 
made  at  that  convention  and  the  other 
political  conventions  of  that  year;  and  I 
invite  all  my  colleagues  to  whatever  ob- 
servation they  may  desire  on  how  their 
own  States  influence  was  felt  in  shaping 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Lincoln  Group  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
last  April  28.  Mr.  Lloyd  Dunlap,  consult- 
ant for  the  Civil  War  observance  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  an  able,  dedi- 
cated, and  thorough  student  of  Lincoln, 
gave  an  excellent  paper  on  Lincoln's 
nomination  in  which  he  captured  the 
atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  convention, 
discussed  in  some  detail  the  events  that 
led  to  Lincoln's  nomination  and  related 
the  drama  develoF>ed  there  and  the  pro- 
gram adopted  which  became  so  impor- 
tant in  shaping  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Because  this  may  be  helpful  to  those 
who  are  planning  to  share  with  me  the 
time  that  the  House  has  so  graciously 
extended  for  May  18  in  planning  their 
own  remarks  in  relation  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  event  to  their  own  State  and 
their  own  political  party.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  this  fine  disser- 
tation by  Mr.  Dunlap  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


The  SPEAKER     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection, 
(The  matter  referred  to  i«  as  followg;) 

A  century  past  here  were  four  nnilonal 
political  conventions  and  one  real  isdue  In 
that  darkening  yenr  and  in  the  darkfr  tmnB 
to  follcrw  men  hu.k]  Jot  or  agiilnst  fevrraJ 
things  but  tiiere  u;ir  no  qu^-otlon  on  what 
the   trouble    w««    rmut,    (iboiit       Kinvery   wa« 

the     l>T'<h)PTT)       or.d       -filV     «     ff'W     ypcr^     fy*ti,TP, 

the  way  n^-rnr  iw  >  I-)'  M»>oiit  it  hiu]  \f/i 
^hpfrt  Ui  iPtf.p  ii,/]  (>nrM'-K  uiitl  f'  rir  >i  i,<  » 
0||^       't'tiPK*  ffiPli      (.'I)/ ill    I  iiiit^ff,  »•  f  r    tit'^'f 

pru\f    tr>*   it*(,ijr;)i' »f.i:   >4    ]i'.f/i    1,,,^    tfip 

l£;it(.»-rl(i|/  If,  Chl'-Bgo  ii,t  Uit-M  "■''!.>■'.  ,... 
M' i,rf)  mtrtruium  Only  a  f«-v  *•<((  \^. 
t'/fp  tn*  »ii>  o<h/-r  rttt-t,  ii.  stf.i'Utt  <  .' ) 
tHiJ\  f<'lf  hiv.o'  '1,1  qii»-<!lU/fi  UiU'  fj/..!.  iJ.e 
iHiw"  r.i'v  V.x!^)  at,a  frenled  a  feUuatU»n 
»ht-ffr.>  If,*-  ;.»-xr  prt-kidi-nt  of  the  United 
h'au-s  would  not  f>f  tn»-  chou*-  of  a  majorltf 
",l  ti,c  V'/iert  In  a  iim<-  charged  with  con- 
flict and  cleasajie  men  would  act  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  cruiade,  compromise  and  carni- 
val to  reach  a  decinon  of  vast  and  enduring 
Bignlflcance  U)  their  Nation  and  to  genera- 
ilonf5  then  unborn  The  prayer  opening  the 
third  day.  with  Its  reference  to  the  "evil  In 
our  midst"  and  the  hope  that  the  action  of 
the  delegates  will  somehow  prevail  against 
it  and  shape  the  pattern  of  things  to  come, 
ha.s  a  prophetic  ring 

But  in  Chicago  on  Saturday,  May  12.  men 
did  not  busy  themselves  with  refiectlon  and 
cloudy  speculations.  There  was  work  to  be 
done.  A  convention  and  a  campaign  lay 
ahead.     A  morning  paper  sounded  the  call: 

"Come  all  and  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
for  tonight  the  ball  begins  to  roll  and  the 
signal  gxins  of  the  approaching  contest  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  will  be  fired." 

Tliese  magnificently  mixed  metaphors  were 
an  Invitation  to  the  dedication  of  the  wig- 
wam, a  crude  wooden  building  hastily  erect- 
ed to  house  the  convention.  Here  thousands 
of  the  partisan  and  curious  paid  25  cents  ad- 
mission to  listen  to  bands,  admire  the  gas 
lighting,  and  cheer  the  oratory  of  half  a 
dozen  orators.  Including  the  Reverend  John 
Johns,  a  delegate  from  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  who 
had  walked  150  miles  to  reach  a  railroad 
to  bring  him  to  Chicago. 

Described  as  the  largest  auditorium  In  the 
United  States,  the  Wigwam.  180  by  100  feet, 
was  built  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake 
and  Market  Streets.  Intended  as  a  proto- 
type of  other  wigwams,  large  and  small, 
throughoutout  the  country  (at  least  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country)  and  modeled 
after  the  Crystal  Palace  In  New  York,  the 
structure  was  basically  three  wooden  sides 
anchored  to  a  brick  wall.  The  delegates 
were  seated  in  oblique  rows,  half  facing  the 
audience,  on  a  large  stage  divided  by  a  dais. 
The  secretaries  worked  Immediately  in  front 
c>f  the  chairman  and  on  the  far  edge  of  the 
platform  was  space  for  the  press.  Facing 
and  below  the  stage  was  a  series  of  wide 
landings  sloping  upward.  Above  all  was  a 
three-sided  gallery.  For  $7,000  the  Repub- 
licans had  erected,  in  a  remarkably  short 
time,  a  building  which  had  good  lighting, 
excellent  acoustics,  wide  aisles  and  exits  and. 
most  significant,  space  for  10.000  people. 
A  new  dimension  would  be  added  to  this 
convention,  the  contagious  nature  of  mass 
enthusiasm 

The  raw  interior  was  decorated  with  bunt- 
ing, rosettes,  evergreens,  a  gilt  eagle,  ab- 
stractions of  Truth  and  Justice,  and  ixjrtralts 
and  busts  of  American  statesmen. 

Although  tlie  convention  would  not  begin 
until  'Wednesday,  by  Sunday  three  persons 
who  would  play  a  large  part  in  what  hap- 
pened were  in  Chicago  and  at  work 

In  the  elegant  Richmond  House,  armed 
with  confidence  and  apparently  vast  sums  of 
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money,  a  New  Yorker  dispensed  champagne 
and  cigars.  Ttil»  wa«  Thurlow  Weed,  who 
wanted  to  nominate  William  H.  Seward.  In 
the  Tremont  House,  equipped  wltli  the  In- 
flvience  of  a  great  newspaper,  another  New 
Yorker  gaye  out  predictions  and  sugges- 
tions. This  was  Horace  Oreeley,  who  want- 
ed to  nominate  anybody  bxit  Seward — pref- 
erably Edward  Bates,  but  anybody  but 
Seward.  Also  In  the  Tremont  House,  utiliz- 
ing the  advantages  of  geography,  the  unique 
appeal  of  his  candidate,  an  understanding 
of  men  and  politics,  and  a  flexible  conscience, 
a  portly  Judge  from  Bloomlngton.  ni  ,  worked 
arduously  to  accomplish  his  mission.  This 
was  David  Davis,  w.'io  wanted  to  nominate 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Around  Davis,  the  selJ- 
proclalmed  and  uiiuCBcial  leader,  dedicated  to 
the  extent  of  personally  footing  the  bill  and 
bribing  of  the  proprietor  for  room.?,  w^ws  a 
groxip  of  Lincoln's  friends  and  colleagues — - 
Norman  B  .Judd  Jesse  K  DuBols.  Le<inard 
Swett,  Jesse  K  Fell,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Or- 
vtlle  H.  Browning.  Oustave  Koerner.  and 
others.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  willing  to 
accept  credit   for   nominating  Lincoln. 

On  Monday,  the  campaign  clubs  were 
parading  the  decorated  street.s;  a  dozen  rail- 
roads were  bringing  mere  thousands  to  Jam 
the  city;  there  was  an  abundance  of  fire- 
works, cannon,  oratory,  and  occasions  fi^r 
another  parade  and  more  noi.<»e.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ear'.y  hours  of  Tuesday  were 
shattered  by  the  reception  given  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation:  600  strong.  Including  2 
band.=?,  all  traveling  :n  the  interests  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  3imcn  Cameron,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Weed  had  noted  the  size  of  the  Wigwam 
and  the  New  Y  rk  contingent  required  13 
cars  to  transport  l.OOO  highly  vocal,  aitgres- 
sive,  confident  men,  including  the  heavy- 
weight champion  and  a  remarkable  reporter. 
Wise  in  the  ways  of  conventions.  He  wrote 
that  the  New  Yorkers  could  'Drink  as  much 
whisky,  swear  as  loud  and  long,  sing  as  bad 
songs,  and  'get  up  and  howl'  as  ferociously  as 
any  crowd  of  Democrats  you  ever  heard  or 
heard  of  " 

But  from  the  smiUJ  towns  and  farms  of 
Illinois  came  the  greatest  number  of  visitors. 
The  word  hid  spread,  the  rillrcids  had  co- 
operated: and  thousands  of  nilnolsans 
JanMned  the  hotels  slept  on  billiard  tables, 
cheered  for  a  man  they  knew,  and  gaped  at 
the  Wigwam  and  the  rival  attraction  display- 
ed outeidc  ominous  in  its  connotations.  A 
bowie  knife,  7  feet  long,  weighing  40  pounds, 
symbolized  how  far  men  from  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin  were  growing  apart  A  sharp  clash 
in  Congress  had  brought  a  challenge,  accept- 
ance, and  a  choice  of  knives  for  weap>ons. 
By  11:30  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
ticketholders  ha^l  been  admitted,  and  this 
was  the  scene  as  the  doors  were  thrown  open : 
"Three  doors  about  20  feet  wide  each,  were 
simultaneously  thrown  open,  and  three  tor- 
rent.s  of  men  roared  in.  rushing  headlong  for 
front  positions.  The  standing  room,  holding 
4,5oO  persons,  was  packed  in  about  5  minutes. 
The  gallery,  where  only  gentlemen  accom- 
panied by  ladies  were  admitted,  and  which 
contains  nearly  3  000  persons,  was  tUready 
full.  •  •  •  Ladies  to  accompany  gentlemen 
were  In  demand — schoolgirls  were  found  on 
the  street,  and  given  a  quarter  each  to  see  a 
gentleman  safe  in.  Other  girls  •  •  •  were 
much  sought  after  as  escorts  One  of  them 
being  •  •  •  offered  half  a  dollar  •  •  •  ex- 
cused herself  by  saying  she  had  already 
taken  two  men  m  at  each  of  the  three  doors." 
A  woman  carrying  a  basket  of  wskshing  and 
a  souvenir-selUng  Indian  squaw  wt-re  among 
other  escorts  nuted 

Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  national 
chairman,  opened  the  convention  at  12: 10. 
David  Wiimot.  of  Pennsylvania,  was  made 
temporary  chairman,  and  after  the  customary 
speech,  the  routine  of  organization  began. 
with  many  of  the  delegates  noticeably  reluc- 


tant to  begin  work.  By  3  o'clock,  when  the 
convention  adjourned,  little  had  been  done, 
largely  because  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
had  invited  the  delegate*  to  an  excursion  on 
Lake  Michigan,  thereby  setting  ofT  a  series 
of  resolutions,  cheers,  self-rlghteoiis  remind- 
ers of  b'jslness  to  be  done,  and  parliamentary 
tangles  which  led  nowhere 

The  delegates  reconvened  at  5  15  with 
George  A.  Ashmun,  of  Massac h  use tt.s.  &» 
permanant  chairman.  A  select  committee 
rep^^rted  that  tlie  board  of  trade  had  In- 
formed them  that  the  steamer  wotild  leave 
In  an  hour  and  suggested  that  the  conven- 
tion coTlld  meet  "n  deck  and  use  the  cabins 
as  cauctts  rooms.  Another  lake  became  In- 
volved when  Judd  presented  Ashmun  with 
a  gave'i.  made  from  Commodore  Perry's  flag- 
ship and  suggested  that  the  convention  motto 
be.  Dent  g.ve  up  the  ship  '  In  November 
they  could  further  quote  by  wiring  Washing- 
ton. "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
ours  " 

Ashmun's  acceptance  speech  contained  the 
required  reference  to  the  harmony  among  the 
delegate*.  The  cynical  obeerver  conunented 
that  "Lis  hearing  is  deplorably  impaired.  ' 
Certainly  he  could  not  have  been  among  the 
Seward  men  where  the  mildest  description  of 
Horace  Greeley  was  "damned  old  ass." 

A  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed 
and  th*  convention  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  Thursday  TTie  Important  event.8  of 
Wednesday  obviously  did  not  take  place 
before  lO.OOO  petjple 

On  Tliursday  morning,  the  Seward  backers 
marchec^  in  confident  splendor  behind  a  band 
playing  'Oh,  Isn't  He  a  Darling."  Opposite 
the  Treijiont  Hou,«»e  three  cheers  for  Seward 
were  given  for  the  benefit  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  tha  adherents  of  the  man  who  was 
emerging  as  their  chief  rival.  Abraham 
Lincoln 

In  the  Wigwam  the  Seward  men  filed  into 
the  favored  positions  they  had  occupied  the 
day  before.  Gllmore's  band  from  Boston 
entertained  the  packed  house,  before  Ash- 
mun opfned  business  by  clearing  the  stage 
and  finding  room  for  the  delegates. 

The  first  clash  of  the  convention  was  a 
successful  test  of  Seward  strength.  The 
majority,  report  from  the  rules  committee 
called  for  a  majority  of  all  the  States  to 
nominate;  the  Seward  bloc  Insisted  that  the 
figure  should  be  a  majority  of  those  actually 
present  Knowing  their  early  strength  and 
anxious  for  a  quick  decision,  the  St-ward 
men  succeeded  in  sending  the  report  back 
to  con::n.-  -tje  and  getting  their  figtire,  233. 
establi.-ii.ecl  .1.5  the  total  necessary  for  nomi- 
nation. 

The  credentials  report  brought  heated 
words.  A  Texas  delegation,  with  a  distinct 
Michigan  and  Seward  flavor,  was  challenged. 
This  raHed  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  delcjgations  from  Virginia.  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Wllmot  charged  that  no  Republican  organi- 
zation etlsted  In  these  States.  The  Border 
State  man  replied  that  they  were  the  ones 
who  had  really  suffered  for  the  cause.  Fur- 
ther, they  were  not  attending  the  conven- 
tion as  Republicans,  not  under  the  banner 
of  the  People's  Party  as  was  a  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Charles  Armour  of  Maryland  pro- 
nounced dramatically:  "We  are  unpur- 
chased, and  unpurchaseable.  And  we  tell 
Penr.'y!v»nl?.  to  put  that  !n  her  p\pe  and 
smoke  It."  This  question  was  also  referred 
tn  committee,  and  again  New  York  prevailed 
'.vhen  all  the  delegations  were  admitted. 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  Virginia  to 
cast  more  votes  for  Lincoln's  nomination 
than  did  Illinois. 

The  afternoon  session  began  at  3  15 
Again  th«  Wigwam  was  Jammed  and  outside 
were  packed  20,000  more  who  were  placated 
by  speakars  sent  out  from  the  hall. 

The  ofljclal  record  is  at  times  a  most  con- 
fusing document.    Resolutions  were  put  and 


then  loet  sight  of.  at  times  no  one  was  cer- 
tain ot  the  queetioD.  and  occasiotxally  the 
reporter  admitted  frankly  that  he  could  nut 
hear  what  had  been  said.  There  are  also 
enough  Instances  of  Interruptions,  hootlngs, 
and  laughter,  and  rudeness  to  make  It  obvi- 
ous that  the  convention  on  occasion  must 
have  been  nearly  chaotic. 

The  confusion  roee  to  a  creacendo  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  17  First,  there  was  the 
question  of  the  platforni.  Joshua  Glddlngs 
of  Ohio  rose  to  speak.  Duvid  K.  Carlter, 
also  of  Ohio  (a  hopelessly  divided  delega- 
tion). Insisted  on  shutting  off  discussion, 
but  no  motion  to  adopt  the  platform  had 
yet  been  made  nor  had  copies  of  the  reso- 
lutions been  distributed  The  crowd  began 
to  shout  for  OlddinRs:  aids  began  handing 
out  copies.  In  the  disorder  Cartter  waa 
voted  down,  questioned  the  votes,  and  wtts 
voted  down  again. 

When  Glddlngs  could  be  heard  he  asked 
only  that  the  second  section  of  the  platform 
be  amended  to  Include  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  the  debate, 
Cartter  rudely  referred  to  "this  amendment 
and  the  gas  expended  upon  It,  '  and  Bit 
Thayer  remarked  that  he  believed  In  the 
Ten  Commandments  but  he  did  not  neces- 
sarily want  them  In  the  platform.  The 
amendment  was  voted  down.  The  old  man 
rose  and  said.  "I  will  detain  this  convention 
no  longer.  I  offer  this  because  our  party 
was  formed  upon  It  It  grew  upon  it.  It 
has  existed  up)on  it,  and  when  you  leave  out 
this  truth,  you  leave  out  the  party  "  Then, 
the  observer  continued,  "the  old  man  quickly 
roee,  and  made  his  way  slowly  t<.)ward  the 
door.  A  dozen  delegates  begged  him  not 
to  go.  But  he  considered  everytiilug  lost, 
even  honor.  •  •  •  And  now  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  been  voted  down  He 
must  go."  But  at  the  New  York  delegation 
Glddlngs  was  stripped  and  "comforted  by 
a^urances  that  the  Declaration  would  be 
tried  again" 

George  W.  Curtis  and  William  M  Evarts. 
New  Yorkers,  made  eloquent  appeals.  Curtis, 
moving  a  resolution  substantially  the  same 
as  Glddlngs'.  asked  the  convention  "Whether 
they  are  prepared  to  go  •  •  •  before  the 
country  as  voting  down  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  "  Frank  Blair 
of  Missouri  made  a  point  of  order  to  re- 
verse a  decision  of  the  Chair,  the  amendment 
was  put  and  carried.  Glddlngs  then,  accord- 
ing to  one  recollection,  threw  his  arm  arouj^d 
Curtis  and  said,  "Thank  God.  my  boy,  you 
have  saved  the  Republican  Party." 

By  holding  his  coattalls.  Gustave  Koerner 
prevented  John  A  Andrew  of  Massachusetts 
from  rising  and  launching  a  debate  on  an- 
other section,  and  by  a  o'clock  the  platform 
was  p)essed.  The  convention  entered  into  a 
"transport  of  enthusiasm."  "A  herd  of 
buffaloes  or  lions  could  not  have  made  a 
more  tremendous  roaring." 

Goodrich  of  Minnesota,  a  Seward  State, 
moved  to  adjourn,  but  hearing  cries  for 
"Ballot f  Ballot!"  he  quickly  withdrew  the 
motion  and  moved  Instead  that  "we  now 
proceed  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency."  Before  there  was  a  vote  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  "tally  sheets  had 
not  been  prepared,  and  that  it  would  sub- 
ject the  clerks  to  great  inconvenience  to 
proceed  to  a  ballot  at  that  time."  Another 
source  states  that  the  announcement  Wis 
that  the  sheets  "would  be  ready  In  a  few  min- 
utes." In  any  event,  before  Goodrich's  mo- 
tion was  acted  upon.  Benjamin  Eggleston  of 
Ohio  moved  to  adjourn  Another  Buckeye, 
R.  M  Corwine,  moved  to  ballot:  and  the 
record  breaks  down  to  the  simple  state- 
ment; "Great  disorder  and  cries  of  Ballot. 
Ballot."  Then  Cartter.  accurately  described 
as  being  "more  frequent  than  eloquent"  In 
the  convention,  got  the  floor  and  said  "I 
call  for  a  division  of  ayes  and  nays,  to  see 
If  the  gentlemen  wamt  to  go  without  their 
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supper  -  The  record  covers  the  events  of 
the  next  few  minutes  with  the  words:  "On 
motion,  the  convention  adjourned."  There 
Is  no  record  of  the  vote  that  ended  what 
might  have  been  Seward's  day. 

By  8  o'clock  Friday  morning  the  streets 
were  full:  and  soon  after  10  when  the  hall 
was  opened,  the  Wigwam  was  again  Jammed. 
The  mob  outside  would  dep>end  for  news 
u]X)n  an  observer  stationed  at  the  skylight 
and  a  chain  of  men  to  relay  the  Informa- 
tion to  the  edge  oX  the  roof  where  it  would 
be  shouted  to  the  crowd  below. 

In  the  audience,  however,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference, significant  and  of  portent.  On 
Wednesday  and  Tliursday  the  Seward  men 
had  marched  to  the  Wigwam  and  taken  a  fa- 
vorable position  Inside  On  this  morning  of 
decision,  however,  the  march  ended  abruptly 
for  their  seats  were  taken,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  many  of  them  could  do  but 
Join  the  throng  outside.  There  Is  a  recur- 
rent story,  supported  by  a  host  of  recollec- 
tions, that  on  Thursday  night  one,  or  some, 
of  the  Lincoln  managers.  Ward  Hill  Lamon 
or  Jesse  K  Pell.  obUiined  1.000  exUa  tickeU. 
had  signatures  forged,  and  distributed  them 
complete  with  Instructions,  and  two  cheer- 
leaders. 

An  observer  could  also  have  noted  the 
placement  of  the  State  delegations,  an  ar- 
rangement In  the  hands  of  Judd  and  Joseph 
MedlU  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  New  York 
was  at  the  far  end  of  the  platform,  sur- 
rounded only  by  delegations  solidly  for 
Seward.  The  crucial  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion was  seated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
stage,  flanked  by  Illinois  If  enthusiasm  is 
contagious,  let  It  Infect  the  right  parties,  was 
apparently  the  thought. 

When  the  convention  opened,  five  men  had 
more  than  token  or  complimentary  support 
In  addition  to  Seward,  they  were  Lincoln. 
Simon  Cameron,  S.  P  Chase,  and  Edward 
Bates.  By  Wednesday  night  some  observers 
could  recognize  a  rapidly  rising  tide  for 
Lincoln:  others  saw  it  but  still  gave  him 
llttie  chance:  and  late  Thursday  night. 
Horace  Greeley  was  resigned  to  the  Inevitable 
and  wired  his  paper  that  nothing  could 
prevent  Seward  s  nomination 

Tlie  balloting  began  at  noon  and  what 
followed  has  been  described  as  something 
requiring  "rather  the  talents  of  a  hog  caller 
than  those  of  party  delegates.  It  was  a 
tournament  of  nnlse.  a  colossal  contest  of 
yelllnE  between  the  followers  of  Lincoln  and 
Seward  "  William  Evarts,  In  the  short  state- 
ment then  customary,  nominated  Seward, 
and  the  applause  was  only  "entliusiaslic." 
When  Judd  named  Lincoln,  the  "response 
was  prodigious,  rising  and  raging  far  beyond 
the  Seward  shriek."  One  supporter  shouted, 
"Abe  Lincoln  has  It  by  the  sound  now.  let 
us  ballot."  The  usually  staid  Stephen  T. 
Logan  reportedly  announced:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order,  or  out  of  order.  I  propose  this 
convention  and  audience  give  three  cheers 
for  the  man  who  Is  evidently  their  nominee." 
The  Seward  men  did  not  accept  the  challenge 
until  after  their  man  had  been  seconded  by 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Murat  Halstead 
described  the  effect: 

"As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  ttie  banner  cry  of  hell. 

"Hundreds  of  persons  stopped  their  ears  in 
pain.  The  shouting  was  absolutely  frantic, 
shrill  and  wild.  No  Comanches,  no  panthers 
ever  struck  a  higher  note,  or  pave  screams 
with  more  Infernal  Intensity  •  •  •  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  •  •  •  but  •  •  •  a  black 
mighty  erwarm  of  hats  flying  with  the  velocity 
of  hornets  over  a  mass  of  human  heads,  most 
of  the  mouths  of  which  were  open.  •  •  • 
The  wonder  of  the  thing  was,  that  the  Sew- 
ard outside  pressure  should,  so  far  from 
New  York,   be  so   powerful" 

"Now  the  Lincoln  men  had  to  try  it  again. 
and  when  Delano  of  Ohio  seconded  the  nom- 


ination, the  uproar  was  beyond  deBcription. 
Imagine  all  the  hogs  ever  slaughtered  in 
Cincinnati  giving  their  death  squeals  to- 
gether, a  score  of  big  steam  whistles  go- 
ing •  •  •  and  you  conceive  something  of 
the  same  nature.  I  thought  the  Seward  yell 
could  not  be  surpassed:  but  the  Lincoln  boys 
were  clearly  ahead,  and  feeling  their  vic- 
tory •  •  •  took  deep  breaths  all  round,  and 
gave  a  concentrated  sliriek  that  was  posi- 
tively awful,  and  accompanied  it  with  stamp- 
ing that  made  every  plank  and  pillar  quiver. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  ballot  Seward  had 
173 'i  votes  70  of  them  coming  when  Evarts 
had  mounted  his  chair,  waited  dramatically 
for  order,  and  cast  the  solid  New  York  vote 
for  Seward.  Lincoln  was  far  ahead  of  the 
rest  with  102  votes,  which  was  about  where 
his  managers  wanted  him  to  be.  The  plan 
was  to  stop  Seward  on  the  early  ballots  and 
by  an  impressive,  steadily  increasing  show 
of  strength,  aline  the  opposition  behind  Lin- 
coln The  votes  cast  for  Lincoln,  Cameron. 
Bates,  and  Chase  could  easily  nominate  any 
one  of  the  four.  The  trick  was  to  unite  the 
strength  behind  one  man.  To  that  end  Davis 
and  his  coworkers  had  labored  with  persua- 
sion, fact,  histrionics,  and.  almost  certainly, 
with  unauthorized  promises  In  the  pivotal 
vineyards  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
New  Jersey  delegations  The  argument  they 
rep>eated  was  simple,  practical,  and  double- 
barreled  Seward  could  not  carry  these 
States,  and  probably  not  the  Nation.  (Cer- 
tainly with  him  State  tickets  would  lose. 
Their  own  candidates  could  do  better  locally, 
but  not  so  well  as  Lincoln  nationally  It 
was  the  second  choice  strategy  spelled  out 
by  Lincoln  In  March 

In  the  tension  preceding  the  second  ballot, 
'the  partisans  of  the  various  candidates 
were  strung  up  to  such  a  pitch  •  •  •  as  to 
render  them  Incapable  of  patience,  and  the 
cries  of  Call  the  roll'  were  fairly  hissed 
through  their  teeth."  When  the  compli- 
mentary votes  of  the  first  ballot  began  to 
switch  to  Lincoln,  the  New  Yorkers  started 
as  If  an  Orsinl  bomb  had  exploded  From 
New  Hampshire  came  2,  from  Vermont  the 
entire  block  of  10.  Then  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  previously  given  47Vi  votes  to 
Cameron  and  4  to  Lincoln,  announced 
that  her  delegation  now  voted  1  for  Cam- 
eron and  48  for  Lincoln,  Weed  paled  as 
he  heard  the  change  In  the  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania, startling  the  vast  auditorium  like 
a    clap   of    thunder. 

The  vote  at  the  end  of  the  second  ballot 
stood:  Seward,  184 Vi;  Lincoln.  181.  Far  be- 
hind were  Bates  with  35  and  Chase  with 
42^.  Lincoln  had  gained  78  votes.  Seward 
only  11.  and  the  trend  was  plain. 

Hundreds  of  Informal  tally  sheets  recorded 
the  inexorable  swing  to  Lincoln  on  the  third 
ballot.  Conceding  defeat,  Weed  sent  an 
emissary  to  Greeley  with  a  desperate  pro- 
posal— hold  on  for  Bates,  and  If  the  third 
ballot  produced  no  nomination,  the  Seward 
men  would  rally  behind  the  Missourian. 
But  while  they  spoke  Seward  backers  were 
deserting  In  droves. 

It  was  now  a  question  of  stopping  Lincoln, 
and  when  his  total  stood  only  I'i  votes 
short  of  the  nominating  figure  of  233,  It 
was  obvious  what  would  soon  happen.  The 
ubiquitous  Halstead  described  the  next  few 
minutes: 

■  I  looked  up  to  see  who  would  be  the 
man  to  give  the  decisive  vote.  •  •  •  In 
about  10  ticks  of  a  watch  Cartter.  of  Ohio, 
was  up  •  *  •  and  everybody  who  understood 
the  matter  at  all.  knew  what  he  was  about 
to  do  He  Is  a  large  man  with  •  •  •  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  •  •  •  and  •  •  • 
had  been  quite  noisy  during  the  •  •  •  con- 
vention but  had  never  commanded,  when 
mounting  his  chair,  such  attention  as  now. 
He  said,  'I  rise  (eh).  Mr.  Chairman  (eh),  to 
announce  the  change  of  four  votes  of  Ohio 
from  Mr  Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln.'  The  deed 
was  done.     There  was  a  moment's  silmce. 


The  nerves  of  the  thousands,  which  through 
the  hours  of  suspense  had  been  subjected  to 
terrible  tension,  relaxed,  and  as  deep  breaths 
of  relief  were  taken,  there  v,a«  a  noise  in 
the  wigwam  like  the  rush  of  a  great  wind, 
in  the  van  of  a  storm  and  in  another  breath 
the  storm  was  there.  There  were  thousands 
cheering  with  the  energy  of  insanity. 

The  observer  on  the  roof  shouted.  "Old 
Abe.  Hallelujah"  and  the  salute  was  fired, 
picked  up  by  the  whistles  of  the  steamers 
on  the  lake,  and  made  completely  Inaudible 
by  the  roar  of  voices.  Only  by  the  pufls  of 
smoke  drifting  by  the  open  doors  did  those 
Inside  know  that  a  cannon  was  being  fired. 
The  delegates  were  wildly  waving  State  pla- 
cards torn  from  standards,  except  In  the 
New  York  delegation  where  Evarts  was  say- 
ing ruefully,  "Well.  Curtis,  at  lea^t  we  saved 
the  Declaration   of  Independence." 

When  he  could  be  heard,  Cartter  announced 
that  Ohio's  vote  was  now  unanimous  for 
Lincoln,  State  after  State  clamored  for  recog- 
nition to  correct  or  change  votes  to  Lincoln. 
During  this  procedure,  a  huge  picture  of 
Lincoln  was  brought  In  "and  held  up  before 
the  surging  and  screaming  masses  "  When 
the  roll  "was  completed  It  was  announced 
that  Lincoln  had  364  of  the  convention's 
466  votes. 

Evarts  graciously  and  eloquently  moved 
that  the  nomination  be  made  unanimous, 
but  the  official  record  does  not  siiow  that 
this  motion  was  ever  voted.  Apparently  it 
was  lost  In  the  excitement  of  seconding 
speeches,  motions  for  adjournnrrent.  moves 
for  balloting  for  Vice  President,  and  com- 
ments from  Judd  and  Browning. 

What  happened  In  Chicago  between  noon 
and  1:30  on  Friday.  May  18.  was  not,  in  a 
Lincoln  phrase,  "the  result  of  accident." 
Numerous  factors,  of  varying  degrees  of  com- 
plexity, were  involved.  These  combined  to 
create  a  situation  extremely  favorable  for 
Lincoln's  nomination  Seward  was  to  rad- 
ical; Bates  was  too  conservative:  Chase  and 
Cameron  were  opposed  even  within  their 
States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Only  Lin- 
coln had  avallablUty.  Only  Lincoln  gave 
promise  of  winning  electoral  votes  without 
losing  control  of  State  legislatures  where  U£. 
Senators  were  named.  Add  to  this,  Lin- 
coln's almost  preternatural  political  talents, 
his  record,  his  identification  with  free  labor, 
the  site  of  the  convention,  and  the  dedicated, 
practical,  and  amoral  labcM^  of  E>avls  and 
others  In  Chicago,  and  a  case  could  be  made 
for  the  statement  that  it  would  have  been 
more  surprising  had  the  convention  named 
anybody  else. 

But  in  Chicago  men  knew  only  that  some- 
thing had  changed,  that  something  Intan- 
gible and  Important  had  been  established, 
that  a  corner  had  been  turned  and  things 
would  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 

In  the  Tremont  House  a  man  shouted: 
"  Talk  of  your  money  and  bring  on  your 
bullies  with  you.  The  immortal  principles 
of  the  everlasting  people  are  with  Abe  Lin- 
coln. •  •  •  Abe  Lincoln  has  no  money  and 
no  bullies,  but  he  has  the  people,  by  God. 
•  •  •  Go  to  the  devil — what  do  I  want  to  eat 
for.  Abe  Lincoln  Is  nominated  •  •  •  and 
I'm  going  to  live  on  air — the  air  of  liberty.' 
And  this  waf  one  of  thousands,  "  the  reporter 
concluded. 

Along  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  head- 
ing east  that  night,  "At  every  station  •  •  • 
until  after  2  o'clock,  there  were  tar  barrels 
burning,  drums  beating,  boys  carrying  rails; 
and  guns,  great  and  small,  banging  away. 
The  weary  passengers  were  allowed  no  rest, 
but  plagued  by  the  thundering  Jar  of  can- 
non, the  clamor  of  drums,  the  glare  of  bon- 
fires and  the  whooping  of  the  boys,  who  were 
delighted  with  the  Idea  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  who  30  years  ago  split  rails  on 
the  Sangamon  River — classic  stream  now  and 
fcM^evermare — and  whose  neighbors  named 
him  honest.'  " 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  DETECTING  NU- 
CLEAR UNDERGROUND  TEST  EX- 
PLOSIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia     Mr    HolifieldI   is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  18 
months,  representatives  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  been  negotiating  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  They  have  been  exploring 
the  possibility  of  a  treaty  agreement 
which  would  prohibit  future  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Because  of  the  present  technical  diffi- 
culty of  conducting  tests  in  far  off  space, 
and  the  advanced  capability  for  detect- 
ing tests  which  occur  in  near  space  and 
the  atmospheric  area,  the  main  discus- 
sion has  been  on  the  problem  of  detect- 
ing underground  tests. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy^  deemed  it  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  explore  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  problem.  Representative  Melvin 
Price,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  ind  Development,  and  Repre- 
sentative Chet  HoLiriELD,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Radiation,  con- 
ducted joint  hearings  from  April  19  to 
22,  1960 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to 
place  all  known  technical  facts  regard- 
ing nuclear  test  detection  and  identifica- 
tion before  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
We  specifically  excluded  from  testimony 
the  policy  of  whether  a  test  cessation  was 
desirable  or  undesirable.  Our  mission 
was  to  collate  and  summarize  pertinent 
testimony  from  experts  in  the  fields  of 
seismology,  geography,  electromagnetics, 
and  weapons  effects,  as  related  to  detec- 
tion and  verification  through  inspection 
techniques. 

It  was  appropriate  to  specialize  on  the 
phenomena  of  underground  tests,  as  this 
poses  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  prob- 
lem area  at  this  time.  Of  additional 
concern  is  the  problem  of  detecting  nu- 
clear tests  in  high  altitudes  and  in  space, 
which  the  hearings  also  covered.  A  great 
deal  of  research  and  development  is  like- 
wise needed  in  these  areas  before  we  will 
have  any  assurance  that  a  control  sys- 
tem will  work. 

We  were  careful  to  select  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  most  active  and  expert  in 
conducting  the  underground  nuclear 
tests  in  Nevada  and  the  chemical  under- 
ground tests  in  Louisiana.  We  also 
selected  a  balanced  group  of  scientists 
with  opposing  views  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  conducting  further  tests,  so  we 
would  avoid  the  charge  of  bias.  Por  in- 
stance, it  Ls  well  known  that  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  and  others  fa- 
vor continued  testing.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  Dr.  Richard 
E.  Roberts.  Dr  Jay  Orear.  and  Dr.  Harold 
Urey  are  outspoken  opE>onents  of  further 
nuclear  testing. 

All  of  these  witnesses  and  other  expert 
witnesses  from  the  commercial  world  of 
oil  exploration,  mining,  and  electro- 
dynamics, were  allowed  complete  free- 
dom of  expression  during  the  hearings. 
They  were  allowed  to  challenge  opposi- 
tion testimony  and  invited  to  submit  ad- 
ditional technical  papers. 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  not 
charged  with  making  or  reviewing 
treaties  in  the  nuclear  weapons  testing 
field.  The  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  another  committee  of  Congress 
has  this  responsibility. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eln- 
ergy.  however,  is  peculiarly  fitted  by 
experiesnce  and  staff  to  develop  and  make 
known  to  departments  of  Government, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  the  scien- 
tific facts  related  to  atomic  energy. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  carried  out 
this  type  of  function  in  various  hear- 
ings during  its  existence.  Extensive 
hearings  on  the  effects  of  fallout  from 
nuclear-weapons  tests,  the  biological  and 
environmental  effects  of  a  nuclear  war 
on  earth's  population  and  environment, 
and  the  problem  of  radioactive  waste 
disposal  are  instances  of  studies  which 
are  used  as  valuable  textbooks  in  our 
educational,  industrial,  and  scientific 
fields. 

We  realize  collections  of  facts  are,  or 
at  least,  should  be.  used  for  the  forma- 
tion of  policy.  It  is  true,  however,  un- 
less facts  are  known,  the  formulation  of 
policy  In  the  political  and  diplomatic 
fields  may  lack  the  basis  for  understand- 
ing or  justification. 

It  is  understandable  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  may  vary  the  effect  of 
newly  discovered  facts  may  not  be  wel- 
come to  negotiators  who  have  obligated 
themselves  to  a  preconceived  position  or 
objective. 

We  note  the  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  negoti- 
ators of  additional  data  developed  by  the 
Hardtack  II  series  of  tests  in  the  fall  of 
1959  and  the  rejection  of  this  data  by 
the  negotiators  of  the  US  S.R.  Scien- 
tific facts,  nevertheless,  are  cold  and  dis- 
passionate realities  once  they  are  estab- 
lished. They  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
refusing  to  recognize  them.  New  scien- 
tific facts  do  not  always  lend  themselves 
to  the  .support  of  political  or  diplomatic 
positions,  however  desirable  those  posi- 
tions may  be  to  their  advocates. 

The  negotiations  on  nuclear-tests  ces- 
sation have  dragged  along  for  18  months 
in  Geneva.  The  debate  has  been  on  a 
mixture  of  scientific  and  political  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  be  impossible  of  un- 
tangling. The  scientific  part  of  the 
problems  have  been  based  mainly  on  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  capabilities  for  de- 
tecting and  identifying  hidden  under- 
ground nuclear  tests. 

The  problems  of  inspection  of  suspi- 
cious events,  the  number  of  allowable 
inspection  trips,  procedures,  drilling  op- 
erations, logistical  problems  of  supply 
and  communications,  and  so  forth,  are. 
of  course,  most  difficult.  These  prob- 
lems have  never  been  resolved,  and  in 
most  instances  they  have  been  ignored. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  understanding 
and  the  .scarcity  of  reliable  information 
in  this  field,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  beUeved  it  was  in  the 
public  interest  to  explore  the  subject 
matter.  We  reasoned  it  was  important 
to  colleot  the  information  from  reliable 
sources  and  publish  it  so  we  could  prop- 
erly relate  it  to  our  diplomatic  objections. 


What  were  the  most  important  facts 
established  and  in  general  agreement  by 
and  between  our  witnesses? 

First.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  witnesses  that  a  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment is  necessary  to  improve  our  instru- 
mentation and  our  techniques  of  detec- 
tion, identification,  and  inspection  of 
nuclear  explosion  tests.  The  witnesses 
agreed  that  the  Berkner  panel  report 
of  over  1  year  ago  to  the  President  had 
not  been  properly  implemented  in  this 
regard. 

The  so-called  Berkner  Panel,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  eminent  American 
scientists  appointed  in  December  1958, 
by  Dr.  Killian.  the  President's  special 
assistant  for  science  and  technology, 
recognized  the  original  position  taken  by 
our  scientists  in  1958  on  test  detection 
capability  was  based  on  inadequate  data 
and  was  wrong  by  at  least  a  factor  of 
four.  They  recommended  an  aggressive 
program  or  research  to  develop  better 
detection  devices  and  better  techniques. 

Our  witnesses  testified  these  recom- 
mendations had  not  been  carried  out  by 
the  President. 

In  March  1959,  the  Berkner  Panel  rec- 
ommended a  research  and  development 
program  for  2  years  which  would  cost 
$52  8  million.  Testimony  showed  that 
over  1  year  later,  only  $8.5  million  had 
been  allocated,  and  of  this,  only  $5  mil- 
lion obligated. 

Testimony  also  reflected  that  although 
$60  million  had  been  requested  for  the 
research  and  development  program  by 
those  in  the  Defense  Department  having 
responsibility  for  its  success,  these  ur- 
gently needed  funds  were  not  included 
as  a  line  item  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1961  budget.  To  be 
available,  the  money  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  other  projects  or  sources. 

Our  committee  brought  these  facts  out 
in  our  hearings  last  month.  We  made 
available  to  the  Executive  Department — 
through  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — copies  of  the  hear- 
ing transcripts  and.  as  early  as  May  2, 
1960.  preliminary  copies  of  our  summary 
analysis  of  the  hearings.  We  notified 
them,  on  May  5  and  6.  1960,  our  summary 
would  be  made  available  to  the  press  on 
Saturday,  May  7,  for  Monday,  May  9. 
release. 

On  May  7.  1960,  the  President  has- 
tened to  announce  that  approximately 
$66  million  would  be  required  in  fiscal 
year  1961  for  implementing  the  Berkner 
Panel  recommendations  for  improving 
our  detection  capability.  We  approve 
this  recognition  on  his  part  and  can 
only  speculate  why  he  did  not  recognize 
it  as  early  as  mid-1959,  when  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  panel. 

The  delay  is  inexcusable  in  view  of  the 
known  deficit  of  detection  capability, 
and  in  view  of  its  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  nuclear  test  cessation 
negotiations. 

I  will  also  be  interested  in  seeing  if. 
in  addition  to  the  delayed  recognition, 
the  President  will  now  direct  or  authorize 
the  Defense  Department  to  request  any 
of  these  funds  as  a  line  item  supplemen- 
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tal  appropriation,  or  must  the  money 
come  from  other  also  needed  projpcts. 

Second.  The  testimony  of  both  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  cowboy  series 
of  chemical  explosion  tests  in  Louisiana 
had  proven  the  "decoupling"  theory. 
This  new  technique  in  reducing  the  tell- 
tale seismic  vibrations  of  an  under- 
ground explosion  by  factors  up  to  300, 
was  admitted  to  be  a  fact  by  all  the 
scientists  present.  This  is  accxtmpiished 
by  exploding  a  chemical  or  nuclear  de- 
vice in  an  underground  cavity  rather 
than  In  close  proximity  to  surrounding 
earth. 

This  is  a  most  important  scientific 
fact.  It  casts  strong  doubt  on  the  theory 
of  pre-sently  detecting  tests  of  20  to  30 
kilotons.  It  destroys,  fur  the  present, 
the  basis  of  our  test  ce.'-.sation  proixxsal 
if  we  relate  it  to  our  capability  of  de- 
tecting fully  or  partially  decoupled  20- 
kiloton  tests  by  seismic  recordings  of 
4.75  magnitude  or  higher. 

If  the  Soviets  want  to  test  tactical 
weapons  of  1  to  10  kilotons,  they  can  do 
so  with  impunity,  without  muffling  under 
the  Geneva  control  system  as  presently 
planned.  Even  with  the  recommended 
improvements  in  the  Geneva  system.  It 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  identify  unmuffled 
shots  below  5  kilotons. 

But  with  decoupling  or  muffling,  it 
msikes  the  problem  of  detection  and 
identification  10  to  300  times  more  difB- 
cult.  With  full  decoupling — muffling — 
a  10-kiloton  device  can  be  made  to 
register  about  30  tons.  Even  with  partial 
decoupling  a  10-kiloton  shot  can  be  made 
to  register  about  300  ton"?.  This  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  hole  of  approxi- 
mately 115  feet  In  diameter. 

There  was  testimony  that  about  250 
underground  cavities  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  alone  for 
storage  of  iJetroleum  products  ranging 
in  .size  up  to  about  218  feet  in  diameter — 
200,000  cubic  yards  Larger  cavities 
have  been  constructed  for  brine  produc- 
tion in  salt  domes.  Since  the  U.SJ5.R. 
has  salt  domes  and  oilfields,  it  is  prudent 
to  assume  similar  cavities  exist  in  the 
USSR.,  capable  of  being  used  for  de- 
coupling of  nuclear  underground  tests. 

The  sei.'>mic  recordings  resulting  from 
these  low  energy  explosion  effects 
change  completely  the  distances  needed 
between  detection  stations  and  they 
raise  tremendously  the  number  of  un- 
identified seismic  events. 

We  have  been  discussing  with  the  So- 
viets the  location  of  21  detection  sta- 
tions in  the  U.S.S.R.  They  have  not 
agreed  to  this  number.  Dr.  Bethe  testi- 
fied mstead  of  just  21  stations,  we  would 
now  need  600  additional  unmanned  sta- 
tions because  of  the  new  decoupling 
technique — if  we  wanted  to  detect  a  20 
kiloton.  fully  decoupled,  explosion. 

Dr.  Bethe  later  changed  the  figure, 
by  letter  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  to  an  estimate  of  200. 
His  letter  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
hearings.  A  notation  of  his  new  estimate 
number  was  reported  in  our  summary- 
analysis. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Roberts  of  Carnegie 
Institute  testified  he  believed  at  least 
125  stations  would  be  needed.  In  either 
event,  the  change  in  numbers  of  detect- 


ing stations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  substan- 
tial and  must  become  a  serious  fact  for 
diplomatic  consideration. 

Tliird.  The  scientific  fact  was  estab- 
lished without  contradiction  that  a 
whole  new  field  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons could  be  developed  and  proven  fea- 
sible by  nuclear  testing  up  to  a  size  of  20 
kilotons.  The  committee  did  not  con- 
sider one  way  or  the  other  the  desir- 
ability of  developing  additional  low- 
yield  nuclear  tactical  weapons.  We  were 
only  concerned  with  the  scientific  facts 
relating  to  the  problems  of  detecting  and 
identifying  tests  of  20  kilotons  or  less 
and  their  technical  significance  in 
weaponry. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  installing  a  con- 
trol system  and  developing  improved 
seismic  and  other  detection  devices  to 
meet  the  problem  of  cheating,  was  not 
within  even  a  near  area  of  agreement. 

The  estimates  ranged  from  around  a 
billion  dollars  to  5  billion  or  more  dol- 
lars. The  time  period  for  such  develop- 
ment ranged  from  2  to  5  years,  based  on 
program  priority  and  dollar  support  of 
the  effort. 

It  wa^  also  pointed  out  that  the  art  of 
concealing  tests — of  cheating — offered 
opportumties  for  improvement  based  on 
effort  and  dollars  expended  in  that  di- 
rection by  a  potential  violator. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  these 
facts  are  not  to  my  personal  liking. 

I  cannot  sweep  them  under  the  rug 
because  of  my  hopes  for  a  genuine  pro- 
gram of  disarmament  and  my  fervent 
desire  for  peace--a  real  peace  and  not  a 
"peace  in  our  time."  arrived  at  because 
of  wishful  thinking,  ignorance  of  exist- 
ing facts,  or  political  expediency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  mclude  the  summary-analysis  of 
our  hearings  herewith  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

SuMMAEY -Analysis  or  Pt'bljc  Hjearings  on 
TxcuNicAL  Aspects  of  Detkction  aj<d  In- 
spection  CONTEOLS  or  A   NUCLEAE  WEAPONS 

Test  Ban 

chapter   i    intkoducnon 

The  posslblUtlefl  and  problems  of  detec- 
tion and  Identlfleatlon  of  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions, as  a  part  of  a  test  ban  control 
system  discussed  at  Geneva  for  the  past  18 
months,  have  become  questions  of  great  na- 
tional and  International  Importance.  The 
summit  meetings  beginning  May  16,  19«0, 
and  foUowup  discussions  at  Geneva  and 
elsewhere  in  succeeding  weeks  and  months, 
will  undoubtedly  consider  these  matters  ex- 
tensively. 

A  large  part  of  the  basis  of  a  control  sys- 
tem to  support  a  test  ban  treaty  or  inter- 
:iational  agreement  depends  on  technical 
data  of  a  rather  complicated  nature.  Such 
technical  Information  can  and  should  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  control  system.  For  example, 
the  report  of  the  original  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts at  Geneva  In  July-August  1958,  on 
which  the  test  ban  negotiations  are  based, 
has  been  found  to  be  highly  dependent 
upon  data  derived  from  the  single  U.S. 
■Rainier"  underground  test  shot  in  Sep- 
tember 1957  which  subsequent  tests  have 
proved  to  be  inadequate. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  technical  basis  of 
a  test  ban  control  system,  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
through  its  Special  Subcommittee  on  Radia- 
tion and  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  held  4  days  of  public  hearings 
on   April    19,   20,   21,   and   22.    IWO.     It  was 


intended  that  the  hearings  would  help  dis- 
pel many  of  the  confusing  rejxjrts  and  con- 
flicting statemente  as  to  technical  problems 
and  possibilities  which  may  or  may  not 
exist  as  to  means  of  detection  ai^  identifi- 
cation of  nuclear  teste 

The  hearings  covered  the  technical  as- 
pects of  nuclear  test  detection  and  control, 
including  the  basis  of  the  original  pro- 
posed Geneva  control  system  of  180  stritlons; 
analysis  of  the  basis  for  Improvement  oi  the 
Geneva  system  under  present  knowledge; 
consideration  of  means  of  concealment  and 
muffling  of  tests:  discussion  of  ba«ls  of  "on- 
site"  Inspections:  consideration  of  detection 
and  identification  of  nuclear  tests  in  outer 
space;  discussion  of  technical  significance 
of  further  weapons  development  through 
clandestine  tests  and  review  of  research 
and  development  pri>grams  aimed  at  Im- 
{Mxjvlng  capabilities  for  detection  and  iden- 
tification of  nuclear  tests 

The  subcommittee  made  every  effort  to 
emphasize  the  technical  aspects  of  the  test 
ban  system,  and  to  avoid  discussions  In- 
volving general  pwlicy,  political,  and  philo- 
sophical aspects  of  disarmament  and  a  test 
ban.  Naturally.  In  the  discussion  of  control 
systems  questions  of  p^ilicy  inevitably  aro»»e. 
However.  InBofar  as  possible,  the  discussion 
was  confiiied  to  the  technical  aspects  of  such 
questions. 

In  accordance  with  past  pr&cuce  in  the 
fallout  hearings,  the  subcommittees  selected 
a  representative  group  of  the  leading  scien- 
tists and  technical  experts  In  this  field. 
Each  witness  was  selected  on  the  basis  of 
his  personal  competence  and  his  degree  of 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the  Individual 
topics  on  which  he  testified.  Many  of  the 
witnesses  were  members  of  or  consuJtants 
to  the  technical  delegations  to  the  confer- 
ences and  panels  discus»ed  in  these  hear- 
ings. Others  were  selected  for  their  sklUs 
and  experience  in  the  field  application  of  the 
techniques  discussed  throughout  the  hear- 
ings. A  list  of  all  witnesses  Is  attached  as 
appendix  I.  A  detailed  biography  of  each 
witness  Is  included  in  the  print  of  the  com- 
plete  hearings. 

The  Joint  Committee  In  Its  preparation 
for.  and  conduct  of,  the  hearings  received 
the  cooperation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
particularly  the  Air  Force  Technical  Appli- 
cations Center,  and  various  individual  sci- 
entists and  scientific  organizations  of  wide- 
ly diflcring  views. 

One  erf  the  highlights  of  the  series  of 
hearings  was  a  panel  discussion  on  the  en- 
tire question  of  the  feasibUity  and  capa- 
bility of  test  ban  control  systems.  The 
panel  members  were  a  selected  group  from 
the  scientific  community  whom  the  com- 
mittee felt  represented  the  most  complete 
spectrum  erf  opinion  on  these  vital  ques- 
tions. It  was  considered  by  the  committee 
that  the  bringing  togetlier  of  such  a  group 
would  tend  to  pinpoint  the  major  conflicts 
of  opinion  which  exist  today  concerning  the 
problem  of  providing  an  adequate  control 
system.  The  panel  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing scientists  and  engineers: 

Dr.  Roland  Beers,  seismic  consultant,  Troy, 
NA'. 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  Physics  Department,  Cor- 
nell  University    Ithaca,   N.Y. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  Llvermore.  Calif. 

Dr.  Dean  S.  Carder.  Chief  Seismologist, 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dr.  Alvln  C  Graves,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

Dr  Richard  Latter,  Rand  Corp..  Santa 
Monica,  Calif 

Dr  Jack  E  Oliver,  Lamont  Geological  Ob- 
servatory, Columbia  Unl\-erslty,  New  York. 
NY. 

Dr  Jay  Orear,  Ph3'slc8  Department.  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca.  NY. 
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Dr  Richard  S.  Roberts.  Carnegie  Inatltu- 
Uon,  Washington.  DC. 

Dr  Carl  F  Romney.  Headquarters.  USAF. 
Air  Force  Technical  Applications  Center. 
Washington.  DC 

Dr  Edward  Teller,  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory.  Llvermore,  Calif 

Dr.  Harold  Urey.  University  of  California, 
Scrlpps  Institute  of  Oceanography,  La  Jolla. 
Calif. 

In  order  for  the  layman  to  understand 
the  technical  aspects  of  a  control  system.  It 
is  necessary  that  certain  technical  terms 
and  concepts  be  defined  In  layman's  lan- 
guage. To  assist  the  layman  a  number  of 
technical  terms  and  concepts  have  been 
defined  and  appear  in  appendix  II.  To  fur- 
ther assist  In  reviewing  the  summ£U-y- 
analysls  certain  key  definitions  and  concepts 
win  be  discussed  below 

The  nub  of  the  problem  of  detection  and 
identification  of  under^ound  nuclear  tests 
is,  first,  to  detect  the  event  on  a  seismo- 
graph; second,  to  distinguish  the  difference 
in  the  recorded  signature  of  a  nuclear  event 
and  the  recorded  signature  of  a  natural 
earthquake  The  following  definitions  may 
prove  helpful  In  a  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem: 

1.   Yields  of  nuclear  weapons 

(a)  KUoton  ■  Nuclear  explosive  energy  re- 
lease equivalent  t^)  1.000  tons  of  the  chemi- 
cal h.'gh  explosive.  TNT  The  nuclear  boTnb 
detonated  at  Hiroshima,  Japan,  in  World 
War  II  was  the  equivalent  in  size  to  20 
kilotons  of  TNT 

(b)  Megaton:  Nuclear  explosive  energy 
release  equivalent  to  1  million  tons  of  the 
chemical  high  explosive.  TNT 

(CI  Low  yield  weapons:  Those  nuclear 
weapons  ranging  in  yields  of  approximately 
20  kilotons  and  below  This  class  is  often 
referred   to  as   "tactical  weapons  " 

(d)  High  jrleld  weapons  Those  nuclear 
weapons  ranging  in  yields  of  approximately 
50  kilotons  and  more,  to  Include  megaton 
yields  This  class  Is  often  referred  to  as 
"strategic  weapons  " 

le)  FYactlonal  klloton  weapons:  The  term 
applied  to  those  ■tactical  weapons"  of  a 
yield  which  is  a  fractional  part  of  1  klloton. 
This  class  of  weapons  is  rated  In  yield  ranges 
of  tons  rather  than  kilotons. 

2.  Detection  instruments 
ia»  Seismograph:  An  Instrument  for  de- 
tecting and  recording  small  vibrations  in  the 
earths  crust.  The  detector  portion  usually 
consists  of  a  mass  suspended  from  a  frame 
either  by  springs  or  as  a  pendulum,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  tend  to  remain  in  one  position 
while  the  earth-mounted  frame  moves  with 
the  earth.  The  relative  motion  of  the  frame 
and  mass  is  ustially  magnified  and  recorded 
as  a  seismic  disturbance  either  natural  or 
manmade.  Various  types  of  seismographs 
exist.  Including  seismographs  for  long  peri- 
ods, intermediate  periods,  short  periods,  and 
high  frequency 

(b)  Magnetometer:  An  Instrument  for 
measuring  the  natural  magnetic  field  of 
the  earth  to  discover  any  distortion  in  this 
field  by  manmade  ferrous  articles,  equip- 
ment, pipes,  etc 

(c)  Electromagnetic  Induction  detectors: 
An  Instrument  which  radiates  a  low  fre- 
quency electromagnetic  field  and  Is  sensi- 
tive to  any  distortion  In  this  field  due  to 
the  presence  of  conducting  material  such  as 
Iron  or  copper  pipe,  wire,  landmines,  etc. 

3  Types  of  rock  or  earth,  considered  in  these 
hearings  in  which  nuclear  tests  or  earth- 
quakes may  take  place 

(ai  Nevada  tuff  A  weakly  cemented,  rath- 
er crumbly  rock,  formed  from  volcanic  ash. 
The  underground  nuclear  explosions  of 
Hardtack  n.  as  well  as  the  Rainier  explosion, 
occurred  In  this  rock  Experiments  indi- 
cate the  explosions  m  this  rock  produce 
stronger  seismic  signals   than   are   produced 


by  th*  uun«  slse  explosions  in  salt  or 
gr&nlta. 

(b)  Oranlte:  A  natural  Igneous  rock  for- 
mation of  visibly  crystalline  texture.  It  is 
very  h»jrd  and  is  believed  to  be  more  elastic 
to  nuclear  detonations  than  Nevada  tuff,  re- 
sulting In  smaller  seismic  signals 

(C)  Bait:  A  colorless  or  white  crystalline 
compound,  chemically  designated  as  sodium 
chJorlcle,  occurring  abundantly  In  deposits 
in  the  earth  in  solid  form.  It  is  similar  to 
granlta  in  relation  to  nuclear  detonations. 

(d)  Limestone:  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of 
calcium  carbonate  It  Is  sometimes  formed 
by  chemical  precipitation,  but  chiefly  by  ac- 
cumulation of  organic  remains  such  as  shells 
and  ccfal 

4  Decoupling  imufl'ltng) .  coupling,  and 
tamping 
I  a)  Decoupling:  The  process  of  reducing 
the  siz«  of  the  seismic  signals  from  an  under- 
ground explosion  by  detonation  of  the  ex- 
plosive   In   a   large    hole    deep    underground. 

(b)  Coupling:  In  this  report,  coupling  re- 
fers to  that  fraction  of  the  total  energy  re- 
leased In  an  underground  explosion  which  is 
transfijrmed  into  seismic  waves  In  the  earth. 
The  greater  the  coupling  of  a  particular  ex- 
plosion the  larger  will  be  the  seismic  waves 
and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  detect  by  seis- 
mographs at  some  distance  from  the  ex- 
plosion. 

(c)  Rainier  coupling:  The  Rainier  shot 
(17  kilotons )  conducted  900  feet  under- 
ground in  Intimate  contact  with  Nevada  tuff 
on  September  19,  1957.  was  estimated  to  have 
transmitted  about  2  percent  of  Its  energy 
into  seismic  waves.  This  observed  degree  of 
energy  transformation  from  the  explosion  to 
selsm:c  waves  in  the  earth  (coupling)  has 
been  taken  as  a  standard  of  reference  for 
subsequent  calculations  of  seismic  signals 
generated  by  underground  nioclear  explosions. 

(d)  Tamped  shot:  An  underground  ex- 
plosion detonated  in  close  contact  with  the 
surrounding  earth  or  rock  so  as  to  transmit 
to  the  earth  or  rock  the  largest  possible  frac- 
tion of  its  energy 

It  waB  apparent  to  the  subcommittees  that 
there  i$  a  wide  divergence  In  the  degree  of 
knowledge  concerning  test  control  systems. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  technical  data  con- 
cerning test  control  systems  Is  drawn  from 
purely  theoretical  calculations,  while  some 
have  an  experimental  basis.  Many  of  the 
•practical"  aspects  involving  application  of 
theoretical  data  have  yet  to  be  Investigated 
on  an  extensive  basis 

However,  the  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tees did  serve  to  narrow  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  certain  scientific  facts  and 
judgments  Specifically,  there  was  general 
agreement  as  to  the  following: 

1  The  Geneva  control  system  of  180  sta- 
tions will  require  augmentation  and  Im- 
provement to  restore  the  capability  for  de- 
tection and  Identification  of  underground 
seismic  events  to  the  value  of  5  kilotons  esti- 
mated by  the  1958  Conference  of  Experts 
(  hereinafter  Experts ) . 

2.  It  is  possible  to  Increase  the  difficulty 
of  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground seismic  events  by  decoupling  nuclear 
explosions  by  a  factor  of  up  to  300. 

3.  To  establish  a  capability  for  the  Geneva 
control  system  to  detect  and  Identify  under- 
ground seismic  events  of  yield  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  20  klloton  fully  decoupled  explo- 
sion, it  will  be  necessary  to  Increase  greatly 
the  number  of  stations  and  to  Improve  the 
Instruments  and  techniques  of  seismic 
detection 

4  A  vigorous  and  sustained  program  of 
research  and  development  Is  necessary  to 
Improve  our  Instruments  and  our  tech- 
niques of  datectlon,  Identification,  and  in- 
spection of  underground  nuclear  explosion 
tests 

5  An  Increase  in  the  number  of  stations 
in  the  Geneva  control  system.  In  order  to 
lower  the  threshold  of  underground  seismic 


events  which  it  can  detect  and  Identify,  will 
result  In  a  considerable  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  unidentified  events  which  may  re- 
quire Inspection. 

Certain  differences  as  to  scientific  facts 
and  Judgment*  were  also  brought  out. 
These  Included 

1  The  degree  and  practicality  of  de- 
covipllng  by  means  of  large  cavities; 

2.  The  extent  and  practicality  of  further 
Improvements  In  detection  networks  and 
devices; 

3.  The  significance  of  further  weapons 
development  through  clandestine  tests 

The  subcommittees  were  also  Impressed 
by  the  importance  of  the  time  factor  In  re- 
lation to  nuclear  test  cessation.  The  United 
States  has  not  tested  any  nuclear  weapons 
since  its  Hardtack  II  series  in  the  fall  of 
1958.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  that 
at  least  for  the  next  several  years  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  identify  underground  events 
whose  seismic  signals  record  the  equivalent 
of  a  nonmuffled  nuclear  explosion  of  20 
kilotonp  or  less,  although  they  may  he  de- 
tected.' Further,  It  appears  that  for  this 
same  time  period  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
detect  mulHed  tests  of  100  kilotons  or  more 
set  off  deep  underground  in  large  cavities. 
Therefore,  it  seems  that  for  the  next  several 
years  and  possibly  thereafter  there  could  be 
a  race  between  Improved  means  of  detec- 
tion and  Identification  as  against  improved 
means  of  concealing  and  muffling  nuclear 
tests. 

CHAPTER     n.     SUMMARY 

The  experts'  system 
The  system  of  180  control  posts  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  of  experts, 
August  1958'  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
experts)  was  designed  primarily  with  the 
detection  and  Identification  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions underground,  underwater,  and  In 
the  atmosphere  up  to  altitudes  of  about 
30  miles.  The  conference  concluded  that 
by  the  methods  of  acoustic,  seismic  and 
electromagnetic  detection  and  nuclear 
debris  sampling,  supplemented  in  some 
cases  by  onslte  inspection,  there  would  be 
a  fairly  high  probability  of  detecting  and 
Identifying  nuclear  explosions  of  1  klloton 
or  more  in  the  atmosphere  up  to  altitudes 
of  30  miles.  It  was  recognized  that  there 
were  large  areas  over  the  oceans,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  the 
detection  capability  of  the  control  system 
would  be  somewhat  degraded  as  a  result 
of     the     large     distances     between     control 

f)OStS 

For  underwater  explosions  deep  In  open 
oceans  the  experts  concluded  that  by  means 
of  the  hydroacoustlc,  the  seismic,  and  the 
nuclear  debris-water  sampling  methods, 
nuclear  explosions  of  1  klloton  or  more 
could  be  detected  and  identified  with  a 
fairly  high  probability. 

The  experts  considered  that  the  problem 
of  detecting  and  Identifying  underground 
explosions  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and 
that  to  a  large  extent  it  determines  the 
characteristics  of  the  network  of  control 
posts.  They  concluded  that,  by  the  seismic 
method  alone,  underground  explosions 
within  the  continental  areas  of  the  world 
could  be  detected  and  located  down  to  yields 
In  the  1  klloton  to  5  klloton  range  If  the 
180  control  posts  were  established  at  Inter- 
vals of  1,000  kilometers  (600  miles)  in  the 
seismic  regions  and  1,700  kilometers  (1,000 
miles)  in  aselsmlc  regions. 

It  was  realized  that  the  seismic  method 
alone  could  not  identify  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
seismic     system     could,     however,     identify 


'  Report  of  the  conference  of  experts,  dated 
Aug.  20,  1958,  a  copy  of  which  Is  contained 
in  the  printed  hearings  to  study  the  meth- 
ods of  detecting  violations  of  a  possible 
agreement  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests. 
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about  00  percent  of  the  earthqviakes  which 
produce  seismic  signals  equivalent  to  an 
underground  explosion  of  6  kilotons  or  more 
under  Rainier  coupling  conditions  and  a  few 
percent  of  the  earthquakes  between  1  and  5 
kilotons  equivalent  This  would  leave  an- 
nually a  thousand  or  more  earthquakes 
throughout  the  world  between  1  and  5  kllo- 
totis  equivalent  (Rainier  coupling  i  and 
about  100  earthquakes  of  6  kilotons  equiva- 
lent and  above  (Rainier  coupling i  which 
could  be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  explo- 
sions The  Soviets  estimated  the  number 
above  5  kilotons  equivalent  as  20  Thus, 
the  experts'  report  contains  the  estimate  of 
unidentified  events  above  5  kilotons  equiva- 
lent as  20  (U.S.SJl  estimate)  to  100  (U.S- 
U.K.  estimate)  on  all  continents  annually. 
These  numbers  of  unidentified  events  were 
subsequently  found  to  be  too  low  as  a  result 
of  new  seismic  data  from  a  later  series  of 
tests.  Hardtack  II  (On-site  Inspection  Is 
the  best  method  known  for  Identifying  a 
seismic  event  which  has  been  detected  but 
not  identified  as  either  an  earthquake  or  a 
nuclear  explosion.) 

The  experts  recognized  the  possibility  that 
for  underground  nuclear  explosions  In  rock 
media  other  tlian  Nevada  tuff,  coupling  to 
the  earth  might  be  larger  or  6n:ialler  by  a 
factor  of  a  few  and  hence  such  explosions 
might  Tie  either  more  or  less  difficult  to 
detect. 

In  the  case  of  nuclear  explosions  at  high 
altitude  and  in  space  the  1958  Conference 
of  Experts  noted  that  various  methods  for 
detecting  such  explosions  were  possible — i.e,, 
gamma  rays  and  neutrons — but  made  no  rec- 
ommendations for  Including  such  techniques 
In  the  experts'  system. 

Detection  and  identification  of  underground 
nuclear    tests 

As  a  result  of  data  from  the  Hardtack  II 
series  of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
conducted    by    the    United    States    after    the 

1958  Conference  of  Experts  rejxjrt,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  made  by  the  Berk- 
ner  Panel :  ' 

(a)  The  estimates  of  the  experts  concern- 
ing Identification  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  of  5  kilotons  or  more  apply  more 
accurately  to  yields  of  20  kilotons  or  more. 

(b)  Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  earth- 
quakes equivalent  to  various  nuclear  yields 
below  20  kilotons  must  be  revised  upward 
by  considerable  amounts. 

(c)  The  annual  number  of  tinldentlfled 
events  above  1  klloton  equivalent  would  ex- 
ceed that  estimated  by  the  experts  by  about 
a  factor  of  10. 

In  addition,  subsequent  theoretical  predic- 
tions increased  the  estimated  degree  of  de- 
coupling (muffling)  possible  by  firing  nuclear 
devices  in  large  underground  cavities  from  a 
factor  of  2  to  3  as  agreed  at  the  experts' 
conference  up  to  a  factor  of  300.  This  was 
confirmed  experimentally  by  the  Cowboy 
series  of  small  chemical  explosions 

The  Berkner  Panel  recommended  In  March 

1959  an  Intensive  program  of  research  and 
development  to  improve  methods  of  seismic 
detection  In  addition  they  recommended 
the  following  specific  immediate  improve- 
ments to  the  Geneva  system  to  restore  the 
original  capability  of  detection  and  Identifi- 
cation estimated  by  the  experts: 

(a)  Large  arrays  of  up  to  100  seismographs 
at  each  control  p>06t. 

(b)  Long-period  seismographs  at  every 
control  poet. 


'  The  Berkner  Panel  was  a  panel  on  seismic 
Improvement  consisting  of  a  number  of  sci- 
entists under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lloyd 
V.  Berkner.  It  was  appointed  by  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology  on  Dec  28,  1958.  It  reported 
iU  findings  on  Mar  16,  1959.  which  were  made 
public  on  June  12,  1959  The  rejxjrt  is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  hearings 


(3)  Seismographs  in  deep  boles  (thou- 
sands of  feet) . 

<d)  Unmanned  seismic  stations  at  spac- 
ings  of  100  to  300  miles  between  the  wider 
spaced  control  posts  of  the  experts'  system. 

Technical  working  group  II,  consisting  of 
technical  experts  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  USSR  met  in 
Geneva  during  November  and  December  1959 
to  reexamine  the  problem  of  imderground 
tests  and  to  attempt  to  reach  agreement  on 
techniques  and  Instrumentation  that  might 
Improve  detection  and  identification  of 
seismic  events  The  U.S.  report  to  the  tech- 
nical working  group  II  set  forth  worldwide 
earthquake  statistics  and  criteria  for  Identi- 
fication. 

Based  on  these  statltslcs  and  criteria,  pre- 
liminary calculations  were  made  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  number  of  continental  seismic 
events  in  the  U.S.S.R  and  the  number  that 
would  not  be  identifiable  by  seismic  Instru- 
ments.* It  was  calculated  that  about  100 
naturally  occurring  seismic  events  per  year 
occur  in  the  Soviet  Union  above  magnitude 
4.75  of  which  an  estimated  70  could  not  be 
identified  as  earthquakes  by  seismographs 
of  the  Geneva  system. 

A  formula  was  then  established  for  deter- 
mining a  quota  of  onslte  inspections  on  the 
basis  of  20  percent  of  all  estimated  earth- 
quakes above  magnitude  4.75  (100).  An  al- 
ternative basis  was  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated unidentified  events  ,' bove  magnitude 
4.75  (70).  The  quota  obtained  by  either 
method  was  about  20  onslte  inspecMons  to 
be  permitted  annually  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  was  contained  In  the  United  States  Feb- 
ruary  11.   1960,  proposal  at  Geneva 

During  the  hearings  Dr  Richard  Latter  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  presented  for  the  first  time 
a  report  evaluating  the  expected  perform- 
ance of  the  Geneva  system  in  the  USSR 
This  report  using  less  rigorous  criteria  for 
Identification  of  earthquakes,  and  applying 
these  criteria  only  to  events  within  600  miles 
of  each  control  post,  where  seismic  data  are 
more  reliable,  stated  that  the  annual  num- 
ber of  unidentified  events  In  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  53. 

This  report  covered  the  effect  of  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  seismic  control  posts  in 
the  Soviet  Union  from  21  to  30  If  the 
30  stations  were  installed.  Rand  estimated 
that  only  9  earthquakes  per  year  would  re- 
main unidentified  at  magnitude  4  75  (20  kll- 
otoiis.  Rainier  coupling)  and  36  anidentlfied 
events  per  year  at  magnitude  4.35  (5  kilo- 
tons. Rainier  coupling)  Rand  concluded 
that  such  a  system  would  essentially  restore 
the  capability  estimated  by  the  1958  con- 
ference of  exi>erts  The  Rand  study  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  de- 
coupling 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  complete  Gen- 
eva control  system  was  reported  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  $1  billion  in 
round  numbers  with  an  annual  operating 
cost  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, A  contractor  study  presented  an  esti- 
mate of  $1  to  $5  billion  for  Installation  of 
22  stations  of  the  Geneva  system  seismic 
network  in  the  U.S.S.R   alone.* 

Means  of  concealing  underground  nuclear 
tests 
Seismic  signals  from  underground  nuclear 
tests  can  be  reduced  by  decoupling  in  large 
holes  deep  undergrovind.  Witnesses  agreed 
that  decoupling  factors  of  up  to  120  were 
proven  experimentally  in  sierles  Cowboy. 
They  further  agreed  that  an  additional 
decoupling  factor  of  2V2  between  salt  and 
tuff  exists  because  of  the  difference  in  the 


»  These  calculations  were  made  by  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology  utilizing  the  best  in- 
formation available  at  the  time  (Jan  6, 
1960). 

*  See  sees  IV  and  V. 


physical  properties  of  these  two  materials 
Finally,  they  were  in  agreement  that  these 
two  factors  combined  resulted  In  an  overall 
factor  of  300  reduction  In  seismic  signals 
from  a  decoupled  shot  in  salt  compared  to 
a  tamped  shot  In  Nevada  tuff.  These  de- 
coupling tests  were  conducted  In  the  fall  of 
1959  by  the  A£C  in  a  Louisiana  salt  dome 
Holes  in  diameter  of  12  and  30  feet  were 
u.sed.  These  chemical  explosions  ranged 
from  20  to  2.000  pounds  in  size 

Deep  large  cavities  can  be  washed  in  un- 
derground salt  domes  of  which  exist  some 
200  or  more  in  the  United  States  and  an 
unknown  number  in  th  U.S.S.R  Holes 
can  be  constructed  by  conventional  solu- 
tion mining  or  leaching  by  continuously 
pumping  fresh  water  or  sea  water  Into  the 
cavity  through  a  cased-drill  hole  and  with- 
drawing the  salt  m  a  brine  solution. 

Witnesses  testified  that  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  dig  the  large  holes  required 
for  maximum  decoupling  1  300  to  1 1 .  Small- 
er holes,  comparatively,  could  reduce  the 
seismic  signal  to  a  level  which  would  be 
difficult  If  not  impossible  to  detect.  For 
example.  Dr.  Albert  Latter  testified  that  a 
decoupling  factor  of  30  could  be  obtained 
In  a  hole  one-thirtieth  of  the  optimum 
volume.  Dr.  Bethe  disagreed  and  contended 
that  a  decoupling  factor  of  30  would  require 
a  hole  one-tenth  of  the  optimum  volume 
for  maximum  decoupling  Since  the  opti- 
mum hole  volume  Is  91,000  cubic  yards  (at 
a  depth  of  about  3,000  f eet  1  per  klloton,  a 
decoupling  of  a  factor  of  30  would  require 
excavation  of  about  3,000  cubic  yards,  ac- 
cording to  Latter,  or  about  9,000  cubic 
yards  according  to  Dr.  Bethe. 

The  diameter  of  holes  required '  to  pro- 
vide decoupling  factors  of  30  and  300  were 
calculated  by  Dr.  Albert  Latter  for  each  of 
several  sizes  of  explosions 

Testimony  Indicated  that  nuclear  explo- 
sions might  also  be  concealed  by  firing  them 
at  such  a  time  that  the  resulting  seismic 
signals  would  be  masked  by  the  signals  from 
large  earthquakes  Theories  of  other  pos- 
sible techniques  to  prevent  accurate  loca- 
tion or  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  first 
motion  criterion  for  Identification  were  dis- 
cussed. However,  these  possibilities  were 
not  considered  as  significant  as  concealment 
by  decoupling. 

Improvement  in  Geneva  experts  system 

The  Improvements  recommended  by  the 
Berkner  Panel  listed  above  under  "Detection 
and  Identification  of  Underground  Nuclear 
Tests'  were  expected  to  restore  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  experts  system  to  that  estimated 
in  1958.  which  was  based  on  a  21-statlon  in- 
stallation in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  committee  heard  several  proposals  for 
improving  the  detection  and  identification 
capability  of  the  control  system  by  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  seismograph  stations. 

Rand  Corp  study  presented  by  Dr  Richard 
Latter  indicated  that  increasing  the  number 
of  control  posts,  complete  with  100-element 
arrays,  to  30  stations  within  the  U.S.S.R 
would  leave  about  9  unidentified  earth- 
quakes within  the  USSR  per  year  above 
magnitude  4.75  (20  kilotons  under  Rainier 
coupling  conditions).  About  36  unidenti- 
fied events  per  year  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  remain  unidentified  above  magnitude 
4.35    (about  5   kilotons  Rainier   coupling). 

Dr  Roberts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  pro- 
posed a  system  of  about  125  unmanned  sta- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union,  spaced  at  250-mlle 
Intervals,  for  detecting  tamped  explosions 
as  small  as  10  tons  or  decoupled  explosions 
of  about  3  kilotons  However,  he  pointed 
out  that  there  would  be  no  way  of  dis- 
criminating between  these  small  explosions 
and  earthquakes  He  based  his  recommen- 
dation on  his  experience  with  1  ton  high  ex- 
plosive charges  fired  In  water  and  on  addi- 
tional experiments  with  quarry  blasts. 

On  this  basis  he  estimated  that  10  tons 
fired  in  rock  could  be  detected  at  360  miles 
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under  favorable  circumstances.  perticuJarly 
tr  8inaU  array*  of  selamographs  were  med 
at  each  statical. 

Dr.  Bethe  ^oposed  In  hU  testimony  before 
the  comnilttee  on  April  20.  I960,  a  network 
of  about  600  unmanned  seismograph  sta- 
tlona  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  Intervals  of  about 
las  miles.  This  network  was  designed  to 
Identify  a  high  proportion  of  the  earth- 
quakes equivalent  In  size  to  a  30  klloton 
fully  decoupled  explosion  (about  70  tons 
closely  tamped ) . 

He  estimated  there  woiiJd  be  5.000  seismic 
events  of  this  magnitude  In  the  USSR.,  of 
which  aibout  500  would  be  unidentified.  Dr. 
Bethe  further  stated  that  since  we  are  In- 
terested only  In  decoupled  explosions  we 
would  have  to  Inspect  only  that  part  of  the 
500  unidentified  events  which  were  located 
in  salt  dome  eu-eas. 

Hopefully,  he  reported  this  might  involve 
as  few  as  5  events  per  year,  since  he  esti- 
mates that  only  1  percent  of  the  500  uniden- 
tified events  would  occ\ir  In  salt  dome  areas 
of  the  U  S.S  R.  This  esam.ite  is  b;»sed  on 
Dr  Bethe's  assumption  that  30  kiloton  de- 
coupled explosions  could  most  easily  be  con- 
ducted in  salt  beds 

In  a  communication  to  the  committee 
dated  April  27,  7  days  later,  Dr  Bethe  of- 
fered a  revised  statement  which  Is  printed 
In  the  appendix  to  the  hearings.  In  this 
later  statement  he  indicated  that  it  would 
be  p>oesibIe,  according  to  his  new  calcula- 
tions, to  reduce  the  600  unmanned  stations 
to  200  unmanned  stations. 

Engineering  study  of  large  arrays  in  V.S.SJt. 

An  engineering  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
Installing  large  arrays  of  seismographs  at  22 
locations  in  the  U  6  3  R.  was  presented  to  the 
committee.'  This  study  revealed  that  the 
maximum  number  of  seismographs  which  on 
the  average  can  be  used  in  an  array  is  more 
like  30  than  100.  This  conclusion  results 
from  the  practical  problems  of  successfully 
finding  a  large  number  of  quiet  seismic  loca- 
tions within  the  2-mile -diameter  circle  de- 
termined to  be  optimum  for  a  large  .ixray. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  In  a  'realistic" 
array  Installation  of  about  30  seismographs 
an  improvement  in  slgnal-to-notse  level  of 
a  factor  of  4  rather  than  the  theoretical 
estimate  of  a  factor  of  10  for  a  100-element 
"ideal"    array. 

The  study  further  Indicated  that  of  the 
22  control  pxDSt  locations  spaced  as  recom- 
mended by  the  1958  conference  of  experts. 
16  stations  can  be  located  on  good  geology 
with  6  on  fair.  poor,  or  very  poor  geology 
Thus,  6  of  the  22  stations  of  an  actual  Ge- 
neva system  of  seismic  arrays  in  the  U  S.S  R. 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  capability  lower 
than  tiiat  theoretically  expected  by  the 
experts.' 

The  rep<^rt  outlines  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  engineering  and  logistics  for  sta- 
tions from  the  Arctic  areas  to  the  deserts 
and  high  mountains  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  USSR.  The  project  is  compared  In 
engineering  difficulty  to  the  multibillion- 
dollar  DEW  line  project  and  is  roughly 
estimated  to  cost  $1  to  $5  billion  just  for 
control  posts  In  the  Soviet  Union  alone. 
Onrtte  inspection 

The  1958  conference  of  experts  recognized 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  a  carefully  con- 
cealed underground  nuclear  explosion.  In 
the  experts'  report  they  stated : 

"V^en  the  control  posts  detect  an  event 
which  cannot  be  identified  bv  the  Interna- 


*  This  study  was  made  by  United  Electro- 
dynaxnics  Corp  for  the  Air  Force  Technical 
Applications  Center   Apr    15.  1960 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  problems  of  rapid 
and  secure  communication  of  signals  and  in- 
formation both  within  the  external  to  the 
test  detection  system  were  not  covered  to 
any  extent  during  the  hearings  Limitation 
of  time  prevented  a  discussion  of  this 
problem. 


tlonal   control   organ   and   which   could   be 

suspected  of  being  a  nuclear  explosion,  the 
International  control  organ  can  send  an 
Inspection  group  to  the  site  of  this  event 
in  order  to  determine  whether  a  nuclear 
explosion  has  talien  place  or  not." 

How  many  annual  onslte  Inspections 
woul<l  be  necessary  or  permitted  in  the 
US  3K.  has  been  the  subject  of  continuous 
controversy  between  the  USSR.  and 
United  States-United  Kingdom  negotiators 
at  Geneva  The  US  February  11  1960. 
proposal  discussed  above,  under  "Detec- 
tion and  Identification  of  Underground 
Nuclear  Te^ts"  was  an  attempt  to  overcome 
the  3r^vlet  refusal  to  agree  to  inspection 
rights  on  all  suspicious  events  by  setting  a 
speciftc  number  of  annual  Inspections  as  a 
quota  with  a  direct  relationship  to  the  tech- 
nical requirement "  The  hearings  discussed 
the  naethods  by  which  onslte  inspections 
would  be  made.  Inspection  would  consist 
of  aerial  overflight  of  an  area  of  40  to  200 
square  miles,  subsequent  ground  survey  of 
su.<^plrlou8  smaller  areas  located  from  the 
air,  ar-d.  finally,  actual  drilling  operations 
to  locate  radioactivity  at  the  point  deep  un- 
dergr<j(und  where  the  explosion  may  have 
occurr«ed. 

In  Uie  first  phase,  aircraft  equipped  with 
conveational  and  infrared  photographic 
equipment,  tuid.  airborne  magnetometers, 
would  search  for  unusual  vehicular  traffic, 
mining  or  drilling  activities,  communication 
or  powerlines,  craters,  rocli  slides,  cracks  In 
the  ennh.  disrupted  vegetation,  etc. 

In  tbe  second  phase,  ground  examinations 
of  .selected  smaller  surface  areas  would 
utilize  scientific  equipment  such  as  sensi- 
tive Hmgnetometers,  electromagnetic  metal 
detectors,  refraction  shooting  equipment, 
etc.  The  objective  would  be  to  attempt  to 
locate,  hopefully  within  a  circle  of  about 
500  feet  in  di.uneter,  the  spot  directly  over 
the  suspected  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion. Magnetometers  and  Induction  de- 
tector* may  locate  renmants  of  cable,  drill 
tips,  (ir  drill  casing,  or  other  construction 
material  which  may  have  been  used  in  pre- 
paring for  the  shot.  ReflecUon  and  re- 
fractuMi  shooting  may  be  useful  in  locating 
undergr  >und  cavities.  Surface  Inspection 
on  foo*  or  horseback  would  be  required  to 
look  for  imusual  signs  of  human  activities 
connected   with  preparations  for   the  test. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  Inspection 
would  be  drilling.  This  phase  would  not  be 
started  until  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  second  phase.  By  successful  conclusion 
is  meajit  that  one  or  more  areas  equivalent 
to  a  circle  of  the  order  of  500  feet  radius  can 
be  selected  for  drilling  operation.s.  Diilling 
operations  must  then  be  ctindvicted  in  each 
one  of  these  localized  areas.  The  probability 
of  success  in  such  op>eratlons  Ls  given  in  the 
followtng  table  presented  by  Dr.  Gerald 
Jrhnsan.  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Livemjore : 

P'-oba'Jihfi/   of  discovery   of  radinactire  zone 
from  tamped  explosions  with-in  a  500-foot 
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It  was  variously  estimated  by  scientific 
witnesses  that  the  overall  probability  of 
success  of  an  on.site  inspection  in  locating 
and  identifying  a  single  underground  nu- 
clear explosion  varies  from  very  nearly  zero 


'  The  Soviets  have  consistently  held  that 
agreement  on  the  quota  should  be  settled 
as  a  political  question  Independently  of  the 
problem  of  the  number  of  unidentified 
events 


to  a  probability  o*  100  percent  success  if  the 
ln.Nf)ectlon  were  conducted  In  an  exhaustive 
manner  for  a  period  of  several  years  at  a 
cost  a1  tens  of  millions  of  dolliu^ 

Detection  and  identification  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions at  high  altitude  and  in  space 
The  problem  of  detecting  nuclear  explo- 
sions at  high  altitudes  and  m  space  n.ay  be 
solved  by  detection  equipment  aiounted  on 
the  stirface  of  the  earth  in  conjunction  with 
detection  equipment  b;vsed  in  satellites  in 
prescribed  orbits  around  the  earth  or  the 
sun.  Techniques  suggested  by  technical 
W(jrklng  group  I  (July  1968)  for  installa- 
tion at  control  pobts  of  the  experts  system 
are  tabulated  below: 

Ajtproxivuite 
theoretical 
Method:  range  {miles) 

Direct  optical 3O0,  000 

Fluorescence 600.000 

Backseat ter  radar 3.000 

Cosmic  noise  absorption 1.000  10.000 

Electromagnetic  pulse 3,000 

Techniques  for  employment  on  earth  or 
solar  sat^Utes  are  listed  in  the  following 
tables: 

Airprorlmate 
theoretical 
Method:  range  cmiUj) 

l"hermal    X-rays 200.000.000 

Prompt  gamma  rays 300.000 

Delayed  gamma  rays 300.  OOO 

Prom.pt   neutrons 100  000 

Delayed  neutrons 10.  OOu 

Trapped  electrons 30,  000 

Ground  techniques  appear  to  have  p<^xssl- 
bllltles  for  detection  out  to  nuiges  of  300,000 
to  500,000  miles.  Five  of  the  six  su^ested 
satellite  techniques  are  similarly  limited  to 
ranges  of  about  300,000  miles  from  the  satel- 
lite. At  distances  beyond  300.000  miles  from 
an  earth  satelllt*-  system,  slightly  more  than 
the  distance  to  the  moon.  It  Is  significant  to 
note  that  only  the  X-ray  technique  will 
record  radiation  from  a  nuclear  explosion. 
Thu.s,  In  more  than  99  99  percent  of  space 
available  for  nuclear  tests  by  a  violator  only 
the  X-ray  technique  has  the  necessary  detec- 
tion range.  Furthermore,  this  X-ray  tech- 
nique Ls  subject  to  degradation  In  range  by 
the  technique  of  shielding  by  a  potential 
violate^  to  reduce  the  Intensity  of  X-rays 
from  the  explosion.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
above  range  for  an  unshielded  explosion 
would  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of  10  or  more 
for  explosions  in  the  megaton  yield  range 
and  by  a  factor  of  100  or  more  for  explosions 
of  the  order  of  10  kilotons  In  yield  by 
shielding. 

Very  little  Is  known  about  the  natural 
radiation  of  gamma  rays,  neutrons,  and 
X-rays  In  regions  where  satellites  would  be 
Installed.  The  effectiveness  and  reliability 
of  the  satellite  system  will  therefore  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  degree  to  which  pulses 
of  radiation  similar  to  those  produced  by 
nuclear  explosions  in  space  might  be  pro- 
duced naturally. 

Significance  of  further  tceapon  developments 
through    clandestine    te^ts 

As  prevlou.sly  discussed,  the  witnesses 
agreed  that  the  180-statlon  Geneva  .<(yRtem 
would  not  have  a  capability  of  detecting 
and  identifying  seismic  events  below  20 
kilotons  equivalent  as  originally  thought. 
All  witnesses  also  agreed  that  seismic  signals 
from  underground  tests  could  be  reduccKl  by 
decovipllng  up  to  a  factor  of  300.  Accord- 
ingly, with  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
detection  of  an  underground  low-yield  test 
by  a  violator  attempting  to  conceal  It  will 
be  extremely  difficult  if  not  Impossible. 
Similarly.  It  was  agreed  that  clandestine 
testing  of  high  yield  weapons  In  space  could 
be  conducted  within  the  present  scope  of 
missile   and   satellite  technology. 

In  view  of  this,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as   to   the   importance  or  significance 


of  clandestine  tests.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
scientists,  who  testified  at  these  hearings, 
further  underground  tests  at  yields  smaller 
than  20  kilotons  would  permit  development 
of  new  weapons  In  the  low  kiloton  range. 
They  also  agreed  that  further  testing  In 
space  would  permit  full-scale  tests  of  weap- 
ons developed  by  underground  scaled-down 
tests,  as  well  as  permit  development  of  Im- 
proved models  of  high-yield  nuclear  weapxjns. 

The  witnesses  differed,  however,  on  the 
relative  military  significance  of  such  de- 
velopments compared  to  the  stockpiles  of 
sophisticated  weapons  presently  available  to 
the  three  principal  nuclear  {xiwers,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
USSR.  For  example,  Dr  Teller  considers 
such  developments  of  very  great  Importance, 
while  Dr  Bethe  considers  they  would  be  of 
only  nominal  lm[X)rtance 

The  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
future  development  of  low-yield  nuclear 
weapons,  as  well  as  Improvements  in  high- 
yield  weapons,  is  determined  by  military  re- 
quirements— strategic  and  tactical.  These 
are  the  responsibility  of  various  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch,  Including  the  Office  of 
the  President,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  AEC,  as  well  as  designated  congres- 
sional committees  In  the  legislative  branch. 
However,  the  military  significance  to  the 
United  States  of  possible  future  nuclear 
weapons  must  also  be  considered  and  as- 
sessed In  relationship  to  the  overall  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States.  While  these  hearings  were  concerned 
primarily  with  the  technical  problems  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban.  It  Is  recognized  that  diplo- 
matic and  policy  matters  of  great  Im- 
portance must  also  be  considered  In  the 
final  evaluation  The  latter,  however,  were 
not  within    the  scope  of   these  hearings. 

Research  and  development  required  for 
seismic  improvement 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  wit- 
nesses that  a  vigorous  and  sustained  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  is  neces- 
sary to  Improve  our  ir.strumentatlon  and 
our  techniques  of  detection.  Identification, 
and    in.'spectlon    of    nuclear    explosion    tests. 

The  Berkner  Panel  proposed  a  comprehen- 
sive research  program  in  seismology  and  rec- 
ommended a  systems  development  program 
directed  toward  the  specification  of  equip- 
ment required  for  a  worldwide  seismic  system 
for  monitoring  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions. The  March  1959  Berkner  report  rec- 
ommended a  total  expenditure  of  122  8  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year  and  $30  million  for 
the  second  year. 

A  US  research  and  development  program, 
designated  Project  Vela  Uniform,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Defenses  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  In 
September  1959.  Tbe  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  authorized  Implementation 
of  the  program  In  February  1960  by  the  Air 
Force  Technical  Applications  Center 
(AFTAC). 

T^is  program  was  allocated  $8.5  million  In 
December  1959,  of  which  $5  million  was  ob- 
ligated by  April  19,  1960  Testimony  Indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  line  item  In  the  fiscal 
1961  Department  of  Defense  budget  for  this 
program  and  future  funds  thus  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  other  Department  of  De- 
fense projects  or  Fources. 

Under  Project  Vela  Uniform,  AFTAC  has 
undertaken  the  following  major  tasks: 

(a)  Equip  a  large  number  of  world  seis- 
mologies! observatories  with  standard  cali- 
brated seismographs  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment and  provide  for  the  free  exchange  of 
data  accumulated  throughout  the  continuous 
operation  of  such  equipment.  This  program 
Is  designed  to  provide  uniform  and  quantita- 
tive selrmlc  data  In  support  of  research  on 
the  nature  of  earthqxiakes  and  the  character- 
istics of  seismic  waves  produced  by  them.  A 
special  panel  established  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  will  provide  recommen- 
dations on  equipment  specifications  and  on 


deployment  and  use  of  this  equipment.  Pro- 
curement, installation,  and  distribution  Is 
to  be  handled  by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  with 
the  first  50  sets  of  equipment  expected  to  be 
available  in  mid -1960. 

(b)  Stimulate  basic  research  in  seismology 
through  the  establishment  of  programs  at 
universities  and  other  research  organiza- 
tions to  include  investigations  on  the  gen- 
eration and  propagation  of  seismic  waves, 
studies  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  development  of  new  types  of  seismic  in- 
struments. These  efforts  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  detection  prob- 
lem and  to  result  in  a  significant  Increase  in 
the  number  of  trained  scientists  who  would 
be  reqiiired  for  the  technical  operations  of 
a  control  system. 

(c)  Carry  out  a  systems  development  pro- 
gram to  Include  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  Geneva-type  station  recom- 
mended by  the  1958  Conference  of  Experts 
and  the  design  and  operation  of  a  systems 
development  laboratory  and  seismograph 
station  based  on  Berkner  Panel  recommen- 
dations. Characteristics  of  the  latter  sta- 
tion will  be  continually  modified  In  the  light 
of  technical  advances. 

(d)  Investigate  the  magnitude  and  char- 
acteristics of  seismic  effects  from  both 
underground  nuclear  and  high  explosive  det- 
onations for  the  pxirpose  of  obtaining  data 
on  the  difference  in  signals  generated,  the 
effects  of  depth  of  burial  and  geology  and 
to  obtain  possible  additional  criteria  for 
differentiating  between  natural  and  artifi- 
cial seismic  events.  Extensive  measure- 
ments to  be  made  at  distances  from  a  few 
feet  out  to  distances  as  far  as  2,000  to  3,000 
miles  from  these  explosions  would  provide 
data  which  are  expected  to  result  In  major 
Improvements  in  detection  capabilities. 
(Nuclear  exploslor^  were  considered  essen- 
tial by  most  of  the  witnesses  for  a  research 
program  of  this  nature.) 

ReseaVch  and  development  required  to  de- 
termine  feasibility  of  detecting  nuclear 
explosions  in  space 

The  March  1959  report  of  the  Panofsky 
Panel  •  prop>osed  a  program  of  research  and 
development  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
systems  for  detecting  nuclear  explosions  in 
space.  The  U.S.  Government  is  considering 
a  major  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment based  on  the  recommendations  of  this 
re{X)rt.  This  program,  designated  Vela  Sierra 
(ground-based  techniques)  and  Vela  Hotel 
(satellite-based  techniques).  Is  the  resp>onsi- 
bility  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency   (ARPA) 

Scientific  opinion  at  the  hearings  unani- 
mously supp>orted  the  requirement  for  an 
Intensive  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  determine  the  feasibility  of  detect- 
ing nuclear  explosions  in  space.  A  program 
of  research  and  development  was  presented 
by  ARPA  which  amounts  to  the  threefold 
task  of  ( 1 )  surveying  the  background  levels 
of  radiation  in  space  to  be  encountered  by 
satellite  detectors;  (2)  developing  adequate 
detection  equipment  for  satellites,  launch- 
ing, tracking,  and  dat^-reduction  systems; 
and  (3)  developing  equipment  for  detection 
of  nuclear  explosions  in  space  from  control 
posts  of  the  1958  Geneva  experts  system. 

The  program  contemplates  utilizing  the 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in  the 
most  effective  way  pvossible  to  accomplish  the 
program  In  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  program  of  3  to  5  years  of 
research   and  development   will  be  required 


to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  system  for 

detecting  nuclear  explosions  in  space 

ARPA  has  requested  »20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1961  to  pursue  the  program  of  research 
on  stirface  and  satellite  techniques  for  de- 
tecting hlgh-altltude  explosions. 


•The  Panel  on  High  Altitude  Detection 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Panofsky  was  appointed  by  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology  and  on  Mar.  16,  1959,  submitted 
Its  final  rep>ort. 


PRESroENT  EISENHOWERS  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  STAND  UP  FOR  FREE- 
DOM 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feighan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
May  10,  we  commemorate  Rumanian  In- 
dependence Day  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  by  Rumanian  patriots  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  day  of  national 
unity. 

The  Rumanian  Nation,  history  tells  us, 
was  constructed  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  colonists  many  centuries  ago. 
Down  through  history  Rumania  has 
stood  as  one  of  the  strong  and  sturdy 
ramparts  of  European  freedom  and  the 
noble  cause  of  Christianity.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  her  geographical  position  as 
well  as  her  strong  loyalty  to  the  cause 
of  an  advanced  civilization,  Rumania 
has  often  been  the  scene  of  war  and 
martyrdom. 

Today  this  historic  nation  of  some  20 
millions  of  people  suffers  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Russian  Communist  imperialism. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Rumanians  have 
knowTi  the  cruel  whip  of  Moscow  in  past 
generations,  the  Communist  whip  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  masters  is 
more  cruel,  brutal,  and  inhuman  than 
any  before  lashed  over  the  backs  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  All  freedom-loving 
Americans,  therefore,  on  this,  the  tradi- 
tional Rumanian  Independence  Day,  pay 
tribute  to  those  loyal  and  sturdy  Ruman- 
ian patriots  who  stand  fast  in  their  faith 
for  the  future  of  Rumania  and  all  man- 
kind 

Within  6  days  the  summit  meeting  at 
Paris,  Prance,  will  be  held.  This  meet- 
irur  presents  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
President  Eisenhower  to  become  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence for  all  people  and  nations 
by  insisting  that  the  agenda  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  meeting  include  the  right 
of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny,  their  own 
form  of  government,  by  free  and  un- 
fettered elections.  Insistence  upon  this 
right  at  the  summit  meeting  may  be 
offensive  to  the  cruel,  inhuman  leader 
of  the  Russian  Communists  and  the  in- 
ternatiotial  Communist  conspiracy. 
Khi-ushchev,  but  it  would  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  pi-evious  agreements 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
which  is  Public  Law  86-90.  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
July  17  of  last  year,  means  that  we 
deeply  share  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
captive  nations  for  their  national  in- 
dependence, freedom,  and  individual 
liberty.  It  also  signalizes  to  Moscow 
that  it  should  make  no  mistake  about 
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our  spiritual  alliance  with  the  captive 
millloas  and  that  in  no  circimistances 
wlU  we  ever  sacrifice  their  gotils  for 
national  independence,  freedom,  and  in- 
dividual liberty  in  any  deal. 

By  insisting  upon  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  nations  to  be  included 
in  the  summit  agenda.  President  Eisen- 
hower will  have  the  complete  support  of 
Congress  and  the  acclaim  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  all  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  anxious  for  a  peace  with 
justice. 

I  am  confident  that  the  God-fearing 
I>eople  of  the  great  nation  of  Rumania, 
once  again,  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny  by  free  and 
unfettered  elections,  would  repudiate  the 
Russian  proconsuls  and  Russian  stooges 
who  are  in  control  of  the  Government. 
They  would  replace  them  with  loyal 
patriotic  Rumanians  worthy  of  the  great 
tradition  and  heritage  of  true 
Rumanians. 


WAGING   PEACE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  ui  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  not  want  this  Record 
to  close,  in  the  light  of  the  remarks  made 
earlier  today,  without  some  comment 
about  waging  peace.  The  events  of  the 
past  15  months  have  given  many  Ameri- 
cans hope  that  the  administration  was 
indeed  engaged  in  waging  peace,  but 
Americans  have  been  urmerved  by  the 
swift  succession  of  events  in  the  past  10 
days.  So  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  flight  across  Soviet  territory  that 
the  greater  risk  to  the  nuclear  test  con- 
versations at  Geneva  has  almost  slipped 
frcMH  view. 

In  1958,  our  international  discussions 
of  nuclear  tests  had  come  close  to  the 
point  of  an  agreement.  All  of  the  scien- 
tists felt  that  a  treaty  could  have  been 
settled  then,  but  we  insisted  on  further 
nuclear  explosions  and,  while  we  tested 
small  bombs,  the  Russians  perfected  the 
H-bomb  for  carriage  in  a  missile.  We 
resumed  conversations. 

Fmally  on  February  12  of  this  year  we 
offered  a  new  proposal  calling  for  a  pro- 
gram of  joint  research  and  experimenta- 
tion to  develop  the  detection  of  small 
tests  underground.  In  the  White  House 
statement  at  that  tune  it  was  said  ''the 
United  States  is  determmed  to  make  all 
possible  progress  toward  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  negotiations,"  and  "a 
jomt  program  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation would  permit  the  ban  to  be 
systematically  extended  to  the  remaining 
areas  underground  where  adequate  con- 
trol measures  are  not  now  possible  to 
incorporate  " 

Out  of  the.se  negotiations  had  come 
further  agreement  so  that  there  re- 
mained to  be  settled  at  the  forthcoming 
summit  conferences  only  three  major 
questions;  The  question  of  the  length 
of  the  moratorium,  the  completion  of  the 
control  group,  and  the  number  of  on- 
sight  inspections. 


Moat  scientists  believed  that  these  par- 
tially political  questions  could  be  re- 
solved in  an  acceptable  manner  at  the 
forthcoming  summit  conferences  and 
that  this  would  be  one  step  forward  to- 
ward building  a  lasting  peace.  But. 
again,  even  as  others  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  accept  our  offers,  we 
again  appear  to  be  torpedoing  our  own 
offer. 

On  last  Friday,  the  President  stated 
that  we  would  not  have  joint  research 
but  coordinated  research,  which  is  a  far 
different  thing.  On  Saturday  he  an- 
nounced that  we  would  proceed  to  carry 
out  underground  nuclear  tests,  thus  in- 
directly withdrawing  tlie  offer  of  Febru- 
ary 12  for  joint  research,  just  4  days 
before  the  conference  resumes  meetings 
to  work  out  joint  research.  In  this  time 
of  tensions,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential 
that  we  try  to  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease the  area  of  tru.st.  If  we  would 
be  trusted,  we  must  proceed  in  good 
faith  ourselves.  A  coordinated  research 
program  in  which  the  other  parties  to 
the  rejsearch  will  not  know  fully  what 
IS  bemg  done  may  very  well  undermine 
the  opportunity  for  an  agreement  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban. 

This  mornings  Washington  Post,  in 
a  UPI  di.spatch  from  Geneva,  indicates 
that  neither  the  British  nor  American 
delegations  had  been  informed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Wasliington  move.  They 
were  obviously  irked  at  its  timmg  and 
feared  months  of  tedious  conference  ac- 
tivities might  have  been  wasted  because 
of  it.  A  Reuter's  dispatch  indicates 
that  Britain  is  opposed  to  the  unilateral 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  by  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
unle.ss  it  is  carried  out  within  the  frame- 
work of  current  negotiations,  which  is 
to  say,  under  joint  research.  Certainly 
we  should  not  act  without  consultation, 
especially  at  Uiis  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  be  told  the  truth  by  their 
public  officials  The  i.ssues  with  which 
we  deal  are  of  such  great  importance 
that  deception  may  invite  national  de- 
struction. The  confidence  of  our  adver- 
saries in  our  truthfulness  has  already 
been  badly  shaken  by  the  events  of  the 
pa.st  weekend.  Now  we  risk  shaking  the 
confidence  of  our  allies  and  friends  as 
well. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  retract  the 
announcement  of  last  Saturday  and  to 
affirm  his  offer  of  February  12,  to  help 
assure  that  a  nuclear  test  ban,  as  the 
first  step  toward  world  di.sarmament. 
may  be  achieved.  President  de  Gaulle 
reminded  us  2  weeks  ago  that  this  is  the 
last  moment  for  reaching  aerreement. 
Otherwi.se  we  may  expect  many  more 
nations  to  join  the  nuclear  club,  we  may 
expect  agreement  to  be  more  difficult, 
and  the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  even  by 
accident,  to  mount. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  distressed  that 
there  are  public  officials  who  in  this  hour 
preceding  a  world  conference  of  heads 
of  State  would  seek  to  justify  or  con- 
done provocative  acts  which  threaten 
the  lives  of  h'jndreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple the  world  over.  I  invite  my  col- 
leaguea  to  read  the  following  English 
translation  by  Tass  of  the  remarks  of 
Premier  Khrushchev,  which  appeared  on 
page  18  of  today's  New  York  Times.    The 


uncommitted  world  will  be  listening  to 
us  as  well  as  to  Premier  Khrushchev. 
They  will  be  judging  the  actions  of  the 
United  Stales  as  well  as  of  the  USSR 
May  our  words  and  our  de*>ds  henceforth 
indicate  an  unswerving  desire  to  wage 
peace,  in  order  that  mankind  may  live 
to  enjoy  freedom.  Even  tho.se  who  have 
not  yet  experienced  the  freedom  of  the 
Western  World  have  no  desire  to  be  lib- 
erated by  uicinc-ration. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  10,   1960) 
Text  of  Khrushchev  s  Speech  Warning  Na- 
tions With  Bases  Used  by   U.S    Planes 
Dear     Comrade     DvoraJt.     Amba&iiiiclor     ol 
friendly,  fraternal  Czechoelovakia 
Dear  friends,   comrades,  gentlemen. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  attend  the  recep- 
tion  held  on   tlie   occasion  of    the    fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovalt   Republic,   the   celebration   of    Victory 
Day.   which  Indeed  is  a  boUday  for   all   the 
peoples.     The  Soviet  people,  at  one  with  all 
other    peoples,    sincerely    want    that    there 
should  be  no  more  war,  that  this  war  should 
be   the   last,   that   it  should   be  reniemljered 
by  tile  peoples  and  siiould  go  down  in  history 
as    the   last   war. 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  achieve  this 
Indeed.  That  Is  precisely  why  tlie  boviet 
Union  submitted  at  the  United  Nations  its 
proposiUs  fur  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. We  not  only  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  reducing  armed  forces  but  already  now. 
without  waiting  for  such  decisions  by  the 
Western  countries,  we  iinilater;\lly  cut  ihe 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  one- 
third. 

When  we  have  reduced  our  armed  forces 
to  2,400,000,  some  time  will  p;iss.  and  we 
shall  think  It  over  and  evidently  we  shall 
further  reduce  our  armv  Comrade  Zhadov 
fO^n.  Aleltsandr  A.  Zhadov,  deputy  com- 
mander of  Soviet  (rround  f orces  |  over  there 
scratched  the  baolc  of  his  head  -another 
reduction 

No.  this  win  not  be  done  now.  Comrade 
General,   but  later 

We  shall  do  this  If  the  situation  favors 
such  moMures  Of  course,  we  shall  not  cut 
our  armed  forces  to  such  a  levrl  which  would 
prejudice  the  security  of  the  SovlPt  Union. 
Yon  should  bear  In  mind  that  we  do  not 
reduce  our  armed  forces  for  financial  reasons 
No.  the  financial  situation  of  onr  state  Is 
splendid  and.  If  need  be.  could  not  only 
forbear  from  reducing  the  army  and  navy, 
but  Increase  them  I  repeat,  if  this  were 
necessary  we  could  do  this  without  tense 
efTorts  But  as  good  m.-vsters  we  say  Why 
have  bigger  armed  forces  than  we  need? 

CONTROL.S    not    rEABED 

If  our  partners  agree  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept total  disarmament  and  we  siiall  effect 
It  honestly.  We  are  not  afraid  of  control.  If 
you  please,  gentlemen,  then  you  could  fly  over 
our  territory,  check,  take  pictures,  do  what 
you  please. 

Such  an  Issue  as  now  could  not  arise  then. 
The  Department  of  State  explains  the  inci- 
dent with  the  downed  reconnaissance  plane 
more  or  less  as  follows:  One  cannot,  they  say. 
admit,  nor  can  one  deny.  It  turns  out.  as 
In  the  well-known  Joke,  that  here  is  a  maiden 
who  is  also  not  a  maiden  for  she  has  a  child. 
The  marriage  was  not  registered,  therefore 
one  can  regard  her  as  a  maiden  In  a  way. 
But  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  Can  one  re- 
gard her  as  a  maiden  or  not? 

This  does  not  happen  In  real  life.  We  tell 
the  Americans;  Your  plane  flew  over  our 
country  on  an  intelligence  mls.slon.  We 
tracked  Its  flight  and  It  flew  to  the  Sverd- 
lovsk area,  where  it  was  brought  down.  That 
is  how  you  got  Into  a  mess  and  you  are  In 
a  mess.  Pluck  up  your  courage  and  say: 
Yes,  there  was  such  a  disgraceful  fact.  And 
this  Is  a  big  disgrace  for  America  since  every- 
one sees  now  how  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  those  who  committed  such  a 


shocking  act  of  aggression  The  whole  world 
wants  peace,  a  relaxatiuu  of  International 
tension  while  certain  quarters  in  the  United 
States  stiige  such  a  provcxration. 

What  were  the  purposes  of  this  flight?  A 
provocation.    This  Is  biid,  very  bad  Indeed. 

TIMING    FOR    SUMMTT    SEEN 

I  have  already  said,  comrades,  and  now  I 
repeat,  that  this  was  done  deliberately  and 
deliberately  timed  for  the  summit  m.eeting 
in  Paris  It  Is  said  that  it  wm  the  work  of 
the  military  Only  the  military  '  What  kind 
of  state  Is  this  if  the  military  do  what  the 
Government  opposes?  How  can  the  Govern- 
ment tolernte  thl.'''  If  any  one  of  our  mili- 
tary allowed  himself  to  do  such  a  thing,  we 
would  pnll  him  up  immediately  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country  are  strong  when 
the  entire  machinery  functions  smoothly, 
when  everything  Is  subordinated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Therein  lies  real  strength.  Under- 
stand me  rightly  When  ever>-one  pulls  In  a 
different  direction  what  kind  of  state  Is  this 
and  what  confidence  can  one  have  in  the 
policy  of  such  a  state? 

There  can  be  no  confidence  In  the  policy 
of  such  a  state.  The  statement  that  the 
aggressive  flight  was  made  without  the  will 
and  instructions  of  the  Government,  that 
nothing  was  known  of  It  in  the  State  De- 
partment, does  not  give  credit  to  Uie  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States. 
And  what  about  Allen  Dulles? 

For  he  knew  about  all  this  and  he  also 
Is  a  membc-r  of  the  Uij  Government.  For 
this  Is  Allen  EMilles  aviation.  It  turns  out 
that  the  State  Department's  reply  is,  as  the 
saying  has  it,  too  thin. 

It  Is  possible,  I  do  not  know  this  for  cer- 
tain, but  I  do  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  knew  of  this  flight  But  I.  so  to 
speak,  confide  It  to  you. 

STATEMENT    HELD    ALARMING 

In  diplomatic  language  It  would  be  better 
to  say:  It  knew,  but  It  stopped  Its  ears  and 
closed  Its  eyes  and  now  depicts  the  matter 
as  if  the  Devil  led  astray  some  ofBclal.  How- 
ever, let  it  be.  with  this  Crovernment  and 
with  Its  way  of  Issuing  statements  on  all  this. 

One  thing  Is  alarming  In  this  statement. 
It  Is  vague  More,  this  statement  blames 
us  for  not  allowing  to  fly  over  or  travel 
across  our  country  those  who  want  to  study 
our  defenses,  to  discover  secrets.  And  that 
Is  why  they,  that  means  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  Impelled  to  send  planes 
on  Intelligence  missiuus.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  explanation.  It  Is  dangerous  be- 
cause It  does  not  denounce  but  tries  to  Jus- 
tify such  a  flight  and  seems  to  say  that  such 
flights  are  possible  In  the  future,  too.  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  does  not  think  to 
reveal  Its  secrets  to  countries  that  pursue 
unfriendly  policy  toward  us. 

Using  this  as  the  only  Justification,  some 
gentlemen  Intend  to  gain  the  right  In  the 
eyes  of  public  opinion  to  fly  over  our  terri- 
tory In  the  future,  too,  gleaning  Important 
military  secrets. 

I  repeat  once  again  this  Is  very  danger- 
ous, let  alone  that  It  Is  wrong  In  principle 
and  not  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national peaceful  relations.  If  someone  in- 
tends to  fly  over  our  territory,  reconnolter- 
ing  objectives  and  gleaning  state  secrets,  we 
shall  bring  down  such  planes.  Just  bring 
them  down. 

More,  if  such  flights  are  repeated,  we  shall 
take   appropriate    countPrmea.'sures 

OTHnr    COtTNTRTES    WARICID 

I  should  say  this:  Those  counU-ies  that 
have  bases  on  their  territories  should  note 
most  carefully  the  following:  If  they  allow 
others  to  fly  from  their  bases  to  our  ter- 
ritory we  shall  hit  at  those  bases.  Because 
we  assess  such  actions  as  provocations 
against  our  country. 

We  tell  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries, iX  you  leased  your  territory  to  others 


and  are  nd  the  masters  of  your  land,  of  your 
country,  hence,  we  shall  have  to  understand 
it  in  our  way.  Those  who  lease  your  ter- 
ritory, operate  against  us  from  your  terri- 
tory. Their  lands  are  far  from  tis  while  your 
land  is  near  That  is  why  as  a  warning  to 
remote  targets,  we  shall  find  the  range  to 
the  near  ones.  Let  them  draw  the  appropri- 
ate conclusions. 

I  should  not  Uke  to  heat  up  passions 
because  even  In  wartime  p>eople  long  for 
peace,  await  an  end  to  the  war  and  dream 
of  peace.  There  is  no  war  now.  Our 
strength  Is  being  tested.  Therefore,  let  tis 
not  draw  conclusions  aggravating  relations 
between  countries,  such  conclusions  as 
would  hamper  us  in  the  future,  I  should  like 
to  say,  even  In  building  good  relations  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  T(.>day  I 
declare  once  again  that  we  want  to  live  not 
only  In  peace  but  also  In  friendship  with 
the  American  people.  The  American  people 
want  no  war.  I  am  sure  of  this. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Parts  meeting  the  ag- 
gressive circles  wanted  to  bring  strong  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  us.  We  say:  Let  us  con- 
clude a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  Some 
of  our  former  wartime  allies  are  against  this. 

WEST    BERLIN    STAND    DECRIED 

But  why''  Plainly  speaking,  why  neeU  the 
United  States  of  America.  Prance,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  West  Berlin?  They  need 
It  as  a  dog  needs  a  fifth  leg.  West  Berlin 
does  not  give  them  anything.  By  the  way, 
no  one  encroaches  on  West  Berlin.  It  is  said, 
freedom  Is  at  stake,  but  who  encroaches  on 
freedom? 

Let  the  West  Berllners  continue  to  live 
as  they  do  now  and  let  them  have  the 
reg;lme  they  like.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  long  since  declared  that  to  select  a 
regime  is  a  matter  for  each  people  and  that 
everyone  should  live  as  he  prefers  to.  If 
the  Western  Powers  do  not  want  to  sign  a 
German  peace  treaty  we  shall  have  to  sign 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

The  point  Is  that  even  after  we  conclude 
such  a  treaty  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  they  would  like  to  exercise  those 
rights  which  flow  from  Germany's  surrender, 
to  exercise  them  in  defiance  of  the  peace 
treaty  we  would  have  signed  But  if  we 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  the  terms  of  war  will  be 
ended  and,  hence,  the  terms  of  surrender 
will  also  be  ended.  They  will  cease  to  op- 
erate. If  after  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty 
some  one  wooild  like  to  fcwce  his  way  Into 
West  Berlin  which  we  would  Uke  to  see  a 
free  city,  our  farce  will  resist  this  force. 

Aware  of  this,  some  leaders  in  the  United 
States  of  America  decided  to  teach  Khru- 
shchev a  lesson;  since  It  Is  said  that  force 
will  resist  force,  we  shall  teach  a  les.son  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  shall  fly  over  your  ter- 
ritory and  we  already  flew  over  It  and  re- 
turned home. 

EARLIER    FLYOVER    NOTED 

This  happened,  tor  Instance,  on  April  9. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  this.  Bh'en  now 
this  flight  Is  denied  In  the  United  States. 
In  this  c«!=e  the  ethics  is  If  the  thief  is  not 
caught,  he  is  no  thief.  But  this  time  we 
caught  the  thief  and  now  the  whole  world 
knows  of  It. 

The  reconnaissance  plane  should  have 
been  brought  down  on  April  9,  too.  But 
our  military,  to  put  It  mildly,  let  a  chance 
slip  by.  And  we.  as  one  says,  took  them 
to  task  for  It.  On  May  1  the  reconnaissance 
plane  was  shot  down.  The  military  splen- 
didly coped  with  the  task  when  the  oppo- 
nent grew  bold.  For  the  American  military 
thought  like  this;  If  the  April  9  flight  passed 
off  with  Impunity,  that  means  they  can- 
not hit  It  at  such  an  altitude,  and  the  ag- 
gressive military  wanted  to  demonstrate 
their  strength  once  again  15  days  before  the 
summit  meeting. 


Well.  Khrushchev,  what  are  you  boast- 
ing of?  We  fly  over  your  country  and  you 
can  do  nothing  about  it.  They  expected  to 
fly  over  Soviet  territory  this  time,  too,  to 
fly  over  Sverdlovsk  and  to  show  that  we  can 
do  nothing  about  it  Iiideed.  an  unpleasant 
situation.  And  now  when  he  hit  the  air 
pu-ate  with  a  rocket,  as  the  saying  has  it,  it 
is  time  to  dismount  from  the  horse. 

S.  M  Budenny:  "One  must  slash  down  to 
the  saddle,  and  everything  will  go  to  pieces." 

Niklta  Khru.shchev:  "I  beheve  that  this 
cavalry  rule  is  quite  appropriate." 

Attempts  are  still  made  to  frighten  us 
because  m  the  West  bombers  are  flying  on 
round-the-clock  vigil   •   •   •. 

ROCKETS    ON    VIGIL 

I  should  like  to  tell  those  people;  "Listen, 
gentlemen,  we  also  have  bombers,  but  they 
are  not  on  vigil,  In  our  country  rockets  are 
on  vigil." 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  'V  bombers, 
as  a  rule,  fly  at  an  altitude  ranging  from 
12.000  to  17,000  meters,  they  cannot  rise 
higher  because  dei>igners  still  cannot  over- 
come technical  difficulties.  The  plane 
which  committed  the  diversion  on  May  1 
flew  at  an  altitude  of  20,000  meters.  They 
say  It  was  an  unarmed  'V  plane.  It  was 
because  It  was  unarmed  that  it  could  fly 
at  such  an  altitude.  Tliey  expected  that 
such  a  plane  will  be  invulnerable  for  a  long 
time  to  go  They  even  expect^l  that  this 
will  be  almost  for  all  time 

I  shall  say  further,  when  Twining,  the 
then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  arrived  here  we  welcomed  him  as 
guest  and  entertained  him.  He  left  our 
country  by  air  and  next  day  sent  a  plane 
flving  at  great  altitude  to  our  country.  This 
plane  flew  as  far  as  Kiev.  The  question 
arose:  Should  we  protest?  I  proposed  that 
no  protest  should  be  lodged.  Only  an  ani- 
mal might  act  like  Twining  which,  eating  at 
one  place,  might  do  its  unpleasant  busi- 
ness there.  From  such  behavior  we  drew 
the  conclusion;  To  Improve  rockets,  to  im- 
prove fighters.  Our  fighters  can  fly  as  high 
as  28  000  meters  But  the  difficulties  of  a 
fighter  are  that  though  it  can  rise  high, 
it  is  not  so  easy  and  simple  to  flnd  the  tar- 
get in  the  air;  a  plane  in  the  air  Is  like  a 
needle  in  the  ocean. 

But  the  rocket  finds  its  target  Itself. 
This  Is  the  advantage  of  the  rocket  and  we 
use  of  It.  We  have  both  fighters  axid  rock- 
ets. That  is  why  I  say;  If  there  are  still 
politicians  who  would  like  to  rely  on  bomb- 
ers, they  are  d<x_imed  to  failure  With  the 
up-to-date  mli;t,ixy  techniques  bombers  wlU 
be  shot  down  even  before  they  approach  the 
target.  We  also  have  good  aviation.  I  flew 
to  America  in  a  TU-114.  This  plane  is  a 
modification  of  a  bomber  with  a  flylrig  range 
of  17,000  kilometers.  I  mentioned  this  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  ceiling  of  the  bomber  is  within  the 
sphere  of  operation  of  fighters  It  is  now 
not  so  difBcuU  to  bring  down  a  t>omber 

The  Americans  can  do  this,  but  we  can 
do  it  even  better. 

That  is  why  one  should  abandon  this 
exchange  of  threats.  It  would  be  better 
to  speak  of  peace  and  friendship,  how  mu- 
tually advantageous  It  Is  to  trade,  how  good 
relations  can  be  established  between  peo- 
ples, how  ctiltural  contacts  and  tourtst  travel 
can  be  developed.  This  would  be  a  far 
more  useful  and  lofty  Job  and  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  would  welcome  this.  This 
Is  precisely  what  our  stand  is,  comrades. 
The  peoples  demand  tranquillity,  they  are 
against  wars  and  military  conflicts.  Let  us 
try  and  meet  these  Just  demands  of  the 
people. 

SOVIET     GOALS     CITED 

When  we  were  preparing  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Soviet  we  did  not  en- 
visage the  discussion  of  any  military  ques- 
tions.   We  drafted  a  law  on  the  abolition  of 
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taxes  paid  by  factory  and  ofBce  workers  and 
a  law  on  the  completion  of  the  transition 
to  a  7  and  6-hour  working  day.  We  pre- 
pared for  discussion  at  the  session  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  by  25  billion  to  30  bil- 
lion rubles  expenditures  for  the  expansion 
of  industry  manufacturing  consumer  goods 
so  as  to  emerge  to  flrst  place  in  Europje  dur- 
ing this  7-year-plan  period,  and  to  catch 
up  with  the  United  States  5  years  later 
What  lofty  alms  from  the  attainment  of 
which  not  a  single  people,  not  a  single  in- 
dividual   In    the    world,    would    suffer 

And  here,  as  one  says,  to  "cheer  us  up," 
they  timed  such  an  aggressive  act  for  the 
great  proletarian  May  Day  holiday.  But  the 
aggressors  themselves  did  not  expect  that 
they  would  indeed  cheer  us  up  When  Mar- 
shal Malinovslsy  mounted  the  mausoleum 
on  May  Day  to  make  his  speech,  I  could  al- 
ready congratulate  him  on  the  shooting 
down  of  the  plane  He  replied  that  he  had 
learned  this  Just  before  motoring  to  Red 
Square  This  was  good  news  before  the 
minister's  speech   at   the  May  Day  parade 

Comrades,  today  we  are  celebrating  the 
day  of  victory  in  the  war  in  which  we  lost 
more  people  and  wealth  than  any  other 
country  We  mourn  over  the  dead  but  at 
the  same  time  we  celebrate  and  rejoice  in 
our   victory. 

HAILS     W,\R      VICTORY 

We  rejoice  because  our  people  not  only 
rehabilitated  the  devastated  econ(]my  but 
far  surpassed  the  prewar  level  of  develop- 
ment. This  victory  is  also  being  celebrated 
In  countries  that  were  our  allies  in  the  last 
war.  The  Ambassadors  of  those  countries 
are  also  here  We  have  Just  clinked  glases 
with  the  American  Ambassador  Mr  Thomp- 
son. But  after  our  "clinking"  in  the  air, 
are  ringing  of  our  glasses  in  the  Czechoslo- 


vak Embaesy — Is  already  not  the  proper 
ringing. 

I  respect  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
Stat-es  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  incursion,  that  he 
could  not  have  anything  to  do  even  if  he 
wished  to. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  ethical  qualities 
of  this  man.  Since  I  know  him  I  think  that 
he  is  not  capable  of  such  a  thing  Evidently 
he  feels  this  incident  as  a  big  annoyance 
for  his  country  and  for  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Soviet  Union  This  mus''  be  taken  Into 
consideration. 

Comrades,  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  victory, 
to  the  nations  and  people  who  fought  against 
Nazi  Germany  and  with  us  won  a  great  vic- 
tory. 

I  propose  a  toast  to  friendly  Czechoslo- 
vakia, to  the  remarkable  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  the  hosts  of  this  house,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
Comrade  Dvorak,  and  his  wife,  to  all  who 
represent  the  fraternal  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  the  end  of  wars,  to 
the  end  of  provocations,  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship  between   the   peoples 


HEALTH  CARE  PROPOSALS 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wjas  no  objection. 


I.  Eligible  group- 


II.  Enrollment  fee. 


III.  01d-age-as!<istance  recipients. 

IV.  Persons  with  low  income  . 

V.  Persons  with  higher  income 


VI.  Benefits  per  year: 
(»)  Oeneral 


(b)  Hospital  care 

(c)  Skilled  nursing  home  care 


(d)  Organited  home  care  servfces... 

(e)  Surgical  procedtires 

(0  Laboratory  and  X-ray  services.. 

)  Physicians'  services. 

)  Dental  services 

Prescribed  drugs 

Private  duty  nurses 

)  Physical  restoration  services 

VII.  Optional  coverage 


(1) 


Admlnistn  tion  proposa. 


Piiy 


All  persons  65  and  over  who  . 
do  pay  taxes  and  whose  adjt 
curity,  railroad  retirement 
not  exceed  t2..VX)  ("$3,800  per 
Total,  pligible  group 


no  income  tax,  or  persons  who 
.«ted  gross  income,  plus  .social  se- 
hcnefits.  and  veterans  benefits  do 
couple): 

12.400,000 


Public  assistance 
N'on -taxpayers     . 
With  adjusted  gross  incom^ 
$24  per  person  per  year      .Vo 

recipients. 
Covered:  Total,  2,400,000.... 
Indlviduiil  with  less  than  <2,50l 
gross  income  covered:  Total, 
Persons  with  an  income  in 
not  covered:  Total,  3,600,000 


exc  ^ss 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  presently  working  in  executive 
.session  on  possible  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  under  con.sideration  in  this 
activity  is  concerned  with  the  establush- 
ment  of  a  health  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  aged. 

Basically  there  are  two  proposed  ap- 
proaches presently  under  consideration 
to  provide  the  aged  with  protection 
against  health  care  costs.  One  of  the.se 
approaches  is  the  Medicare  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  as  out- 
lined to  the  committee  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  The 
other  approach  is  contained  in  legisla- 
tion, H  R  4700.  sponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished committee  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable AiME  J.  PoRAND,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Important  factors  involved  in  the  eval- 
uation of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two 
approaches  include  eligibility  or  cover- 
age, scope  of  benefits,  cost,  and  financing. 
So  that  factual  information  may  be 
available  on  these  important  points,  I 
have  had  a  table  prepared  pre.senting  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  and  the  Forand  pro- 
p>osal. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  will  include  this  table 
so  that  the  information  contained  there- 
in may  be  publicly  available; 


2.400,000 

9,800.000 

of  $2,500  or  less    500,000 

e4rollment  fee  for  public  MSistance 


or  $3,800  per  couple,  of  adjusted 
12.400.000. 
"of  $2,500,  or  $3,800  per  couple. 


Pays  SO  percent  of  all  medical  leosts  in  excess  of  the  first  $250,  or 

$40(1  per  couple,  of  me<lical  ei  pense  incurred  by  the  beneficiary 

in  the  year.' 
180  days.    (At  nationii   iv^r  t^.'  of  $30  per  day  less  coinsurance 

of  20  percent,  this  equ.il.s  $4.JiO.)  i 
365  days.     (At  national  aver:iiap  of  $8  per  day  less  coinsurance  of 

20  percent,  this  equals  $2,33<>li  > 


I  percent 


I  percent ' 


Vlll    Admlnistratkm. 
IX.  Cost 


X.  Financing. 


385  days 

Yes;  no  limit 

Up  to  $200,  less  coinsurance  of 

Yes;  no  limit 

do 

Up  to  $350.  less  coinsurance  of 

Yes;  no  limit 

....do 

Yes;  participants  could  purchase  a  major  medical  health  In.sur- 
ance  [wllcy  from  a  private  c«|Tler  or  group.  If  so,  tlie  Federal 
and  State  Oovernmfnts  would  pay  50  percent  of  premium  cost 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $60. 

State  administered 

Total  estimated  costs...! $1,383,000,000 


Forand,  H.R.  4700 


Annual  Federal  share 

Annual  State  share 

Eligible  individual  annual  oonlrlbations. 
General  revenues 


600,000.000 

floaooaooo 

183,000,000 


All  persons  66  years  or  older  receiving  social  sectirity  plus  widow* 
over  age  62  ami  minor  dependent  children  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits. 


None. 

aeo.OOO  covered  of  the  2.400.noo  toUI. 

Only  low-income  group  receiving  O.tSI  would  be  covered. 

.\11  of  high-inoonie  group  receiving  0.\SI  would  be  covered. 


Pays  only  dollar  cost  of  flrst  fiO  days'  hospital  care;  120  days' 
nursing  home  care,  less  time  in  hospital;  surgery. 

60  days.    (At  national  average  of  $30  per  day,  this  equals  $1,800.) 

120  days  less  total  number  of  days  spent  in  hospital.    (Hospital 
ivdmitt;ince    required    prior    to    entrance    in    nursing    home. 
.\.ssuming  I  day  of  hospital  care,  119  days,  at  $8  equals  $052.) 
None. 

Yes;  no  limit. 
None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Federally  administered. 

The  flrst  year  expenditure  could  be  $1.1  billion.  Because  It 
would  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  payroll  tax  on  a  level  pre- 
mium basis,  the  contribution  to  tbe  fund  during  the  flrst  year 
would  be  $1.  64  billion. 

Payroll  tax  increase,  based  on  1st  $4,800  of  earnings: 
Mo  of  1  f>ercent  per  employ««,  employees  cost 

(approximately) $730, 000, 000 

Mo  of  I  percent  per  employer,  employers  cost 

(approximately) 750,000,000 

Mo  of  1  percent  per  self-employed,  self-em- 
ployed cost  (approximately) 140,000,000 

Total  estimated  benefit  cost 1,640,000.000 


>  Public  assistance  recipients  receive  100  percent  coverage. 
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AGIUCl  LTURE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Bpoom- 
FiELDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
{X)int  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BIIOUMFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  consideration  of  H.R.  12117.  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  plain  to  my  colleagues  why  1 
oppose  this  measure. 

The  report  issued  with  this  bill  by  the 
Hou.so  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
a  telling  indictment  of  the  waste,  the 
confusion  and  the  lo.ss  of  the  income  to 
our  faimers  because  of  our  present  farm 
policies. 

May  I  quote  directly  from  the  report 
on  one  portion  of  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  that  having  to  do  with 
production  controls; 

What  we  have  been  doing  hasn't  warked 

After  f[>endlng  or  comnittlng  ourselves  Uj 
spend  nearly  $26  billion,  the  record  shows 
the  situation  to  be  three  or  four  times  worse 
In   terms  of   surplus   Inventories  of   CCC 

Any  future  farm  program  mu.st  provide 
that  farm  Income  shall  cunie  Irum  tiic  pro- 
duction of  that  quantity  of  product  neces- 
sary for  domestic  and  foreign  mju'kets.  In 
the  Interest  of  the  overall  national  economy, 
such  production  must  reflect  farm  costs 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  Such  income 
should  come  from  the  market  place 

To  me.  there  is  a  simple  and  perma- 
nent way  of  ftccomplishmy  this  purjKtse 
as  outlined  by  the  report.  It  is  just  a 
case  of  getting  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  price  control  and  subsidy  busi- 
ness. It  IS  a  case  of  putting  the  destiny 
of  our  farmer  m  his  own  hands  rather 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government 

Apparently,  a  great  many  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
have  no  confidence  in  our  farmer  and 
his  ability  to  compete  with  his  goods  in 
the  world  market. 

This  being  a  presidential  election  year, 
I  can  well  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  noticeable  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
aome  Members  of  both  HoiL'^es  of  Con- 
gre.ss  to  upset  any  applecarts  Yet.  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  expediency  should  be  con- 
sidered national  policy. 

Our  constituents  should  be  told  the 
truth.  Are  the  ta.xpayers  of  this  Nation 
going  to  be  faced  with  supporting  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  for- 
ever? Or  are  efforts  going  to  be  made 
to  permit  the  farmer  to  once  again  find 
his  freedom,  to  live  his  own  life  as  he 
sees  fit,  to  get  out  from  under  restric- 
tive and  liberty  destroying  edicts  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

There  are  those  who  contend  our  agri- 
culture community  must  be  planned 
down  to  the  last  lota,  that  the  lives 
of  those  who  make  their  living  off  the 
land  they  love  must  be  regulated,  con- 
trolled, used  a.s  a  vehicle  and  an  excuse 
for  hiring  countless  more  Federal  em- 
ployees who  will  play  big  brother,  con- 


trolling his  every  effort  to  grow  what  he 

wants,  where  he  wants 

My  answer  to  these  people  is  this. 
Congress  has  not  yet  found  a  means  of 
repealing  the  law  of  gravity.  It  has  not 
found  a  way  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Congress  does  not  have  it  in  its  power 
by  joint  resolution  or  otherwise  to  stop 
the  course  of  the  earth  around  the  sun 
or  the  moon  around  the  earth. 

Yet  we  are  told  by  those  who  look  at 
tiie  farmer  as  a  specimen  on  a  micro- 
scopic slide  or  a  substance  in  a  test  tube 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  further  lab- 
oratory conditions  for  the  farmer,  fur- 
ther isolation  of  him  and  his  family  from 
the  economic  ups  and  down.-,  of  our  na- 
tional economy,  further  emphasis  upon 
sterility  and  stagmuion  of  tlie  farmer's 
initiative  and  his  hopes  for  the  future. 

Fortunately,  farmers  are  not  grown 
in  test  tubc^,  and  their  horizons  are  lim- 
it/ed  to  the  four  wails  of  the  social  sci- 
ence laboratory.  They  are  living, 
breathing  beings  with  confidence  in  our 
Nation  and  hope  for  their  future  if  we 
will  but  give  them  the  means  of  having 
hope  and  the  freedom  to  have  a  hand  in 
their  own  salvation. 

Some  claim  Uiat  the  farmer  will  wilt 
and  die  if  he  and  his  family  are  exposed 
to  the  open  air  of  free  competition,  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 

We  have  a  huge  surplus  of  farm  goods 
in  our  warehouses,  and  we  certainly  can- 
not consume  all  that  we  grow. 

But  we  cannot  claim  that  there  are 
not  ample  markets  for  our  agricultural 
products  in  other  parts  of  the  world  if 
our  farmers  were  but  permitte<l  to  com- 
pete for  these  markets  on  a  realistic 
basis. 

Our  farmers  do  not  want  an  existence 
in  vkliich  their  only  hope  for  the  future 
is  further  Federal  subsidies.  They  want 
back  their  freedom.  Our  consumers  do 
not  want  artificially  rigged  prices  which 
cost  them  millions  of  dollars  annually 
in  higher  food  costs.  They  want  to  buy 
food  at  a  reasonable  price.  Our  beef 
and  poultry  producers  do  not  want  to 
see  their  profits  eaten  up  by  feed  costs 
which  have  no  bearing  on  the  world 
m;\rket  price.  They  want  to  raise  their 
beef,  their  poultry,  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  face  the  farm 
problem  on  the  basis  of  national  need 
and  benefit,  rather  than  as  a  field  in 
which  political  promises  far  outweigh 
accomplishments. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
farmer  is  to  let  him  alone  and  permit 
him  the  necessity  of  liberty  rather  than 
trying  to  entice  him  with  the  luxuries 
of  subsidies  and  price  controls. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CcTFTisl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'* 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr,  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roUcall  No  68  on  Wednes- 
day, May  4,  on  adoption  of  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  on  the  motion 
that  further  proceedings  under  a  rollcall 
be  dispensed  with,  I  was  absent.  Had  I 
been  present  and  voting  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  69.  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  further  proceedings  under  a 
rollcall.  I  was  absent.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent and  voting  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


J  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '.  Mr  Hal- 
PEKN)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  commendations  to  those 
already  expressed  about  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  this  the  36th  anniversary  year  of  his 
becoming  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Few  Americans  are 
held  in  greater  respect  and  admiration 
than  this  quiet  fighter  against  lawless- 
ness, crime,  and  subversion. 

His  dedication  to  duty,  his  remarkable 
record,  his  personal  integrity  are  mag- 
nificent testaments  of  his  character  and 
his  devotion  to  the  public  service. 

As  an  administrator  he  reorganized  a 
second-rate  Federal  bureau,  enhanced  its 
services  and  facilities,  and  restaffed  it 
with  competent,  young  men. 

As  a  leader,  he  drove  his  men  hard, 
but  smashed  the  gangster  wave  of  the 
thirties,  the  backwash  from  prohibition 
and  depression.  In  the  forties  and  fifties 
his  vigilance  was  directed  against  Com- 
munists and  subversives  with  such  effect 
that  Communist  party  membership  has 
been  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb  and  the 
Nation  made  safer  as  a  result. 

As  a  patriot,  he  has  given  unstintingly 
of  his  talent  and  time  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  heritage. 

As  a  man,  he  has  won  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  sa- 
lute him  today  on  this  his  36th  anniver- 
sary with  the  Bureau.  May  the  years 
ahead  continue  to  be  blessed  with  his 
courage  and  dedication  and  may  the 
honors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  a  grateful  Nation  be  multiplied 
again  and  again  in  recognition  of  a  great 
public  servant  and  an  outstanding  man. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mailliard  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  SHELLrY  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
K^STENMEiER> ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  oflQcial  busi- 
ness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLirixu),  for  30  minutes  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCORMACX),  for  10  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row, 

Mr.  ScHwiNoiL,  for  2  hours,  on  Mon- 
day, May  18. 

Mr.  PuciNSXi  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Coffin*,  for  15  minutes,  on  tomorow. 


EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Conorcssional 
RiccRO,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Alqkr 

Mr  Braokmas. 

Mr  CuRTii  of  Missouri  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Marinall,  and  also  to  include  cer> 
tain  chart!  in  hln  remarks  today  in  Com- 
mittee of  thp  Whole 

Mr.  AvKRY.  hla  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  during  colloquy  with 
Mr  Mic-KiL  and  to  include  oxtranroua 
matter. 

Mr.  roRD.  his  remarks  in  Commlllpe 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include  a 
chart  and  a  table. 

Mr.  Cannon 

(At  the  requenl  of  Mr  M('Ct)RM\(K, 
and  to  inrludo  extrrtneoim  mattnr  the 
following  ) 

Mr  Boi.and 

Mr.  Brooki  of  LouiMiann 

(At  the  rrqueRt  of  Mr  Smjjm  of  Cftll- 
fornia,  and  to  includr  pxtraneou*  mnt- 
ter,  the  followinM   ' 

Mr     WiDNALL. 

Mr  Van  Tasut  in  fwn  inAtaneM 
Ml'.  Dbvink 


ENROLLED  BIU-S  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  STONED      - 

Mr  BUR1.ESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exumined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hou.te  of  the  following  tlllo«, 
which  were  thereupon  .iignod  by  the 
Speaker 

H  R  1217  An  iici  to  luapenti  for  2  yunn 
th»  import  duly  on  rpruin  amorplioun 
gritphli*. 

HR  Uflfl  An  ftci  for  M»ci  r«<tH«f  of  Unlv«r- 
■m!  TrudM    Inr  : 

H  R  173J  An  net  for  li\*  rrlief  of  WUhel- 
nunn  Ordon^r, 

H  H  JOSJ  An  ttct  for  th*  r«lli»f  nf  Jninea 
D«mctrl(>a  Cnry«nnth«>a  kImi  known  m  JumM 
Don»euio«    Cliryinnthivcopoviloii, 

M  H  :17H(I  An  net  for  iht  rtUff  of  Ch»n 
Ki'   Ylnu  and  JixmM  Onori*  BnlnUr, 

H  n  .Ju;u  An  aoi  for  the  rollef  of  Mr*  K 
Chrutinn  Willi«m» 

M  \\  ihtii  An  i\ci  f.ir  the  relief  of  Sinnli- 
liiw   OmelowKkl. 

H  K  4«taS  An  itrt  for  the  relief  of  Jenn  K 
Birnnum* 

H  H  %M}i  An  i\i'i  to  prtivide  for  U^e  con- 
vrynnce  to  Ori^nKe  Otninty  Cnllf  ,  of  kII 
ritfhi.  utie  And  interMt  of  the  Unlitd  MtatM 


In  and  to  certain  real  property  situated  In 
Orange  County,  Calif.; 

HR.  6083  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  V. 
Jonee; 

HR.  6493  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dolton; 

HR  6843  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Wllglng; 

HR  7236  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr 
Hughie  D,  Martin  and  lone  Martin, 

HR  7254  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slmeen 
Helena  Chaghaghl; 

HR.  7333  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Splndler: 

H  R  8280  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
T  Tolfw. 

H  R  8383  Ar.  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ  Jack 
E  Hvidscm 

H  R  8456  Ai'.  act  for  the  relief  of  Cnpt 
Jnclc  Rvibley, 

H  R  8flT2  An  act  for  ihe  relief  of  Dr  Deh 
Chung  Tae 

HR  a89H  An  net  for  Uie  rrlirf  if  the  Al- 
bertunt)  Wnter  DUtrlct    Nuiieau  County    NY.; 

HH  HU41  An  lu-t  for  the  relief  of  Mr« 
Alice  Anrt»r'«(iiv 

HH  O0rt4  An  lu'  to  repeal  certain  retirt- 
nient  pmniiiMii  mitlMrity  of  Iht  Coaat  and 
(JeiKtrtlr  purvey, 

X  H  UJlfl  An  net  for  the  relief  of  D«>nl»l 
C  Turner, 

MR  \HfH  An  net  t^i  ienM\e  the  retiuli" 
n^eni  thut  of  ilie  Chirr  nud  Drpu'V  t'hirf 
of  Ihn  Bufeiui  :!?  .Ship*  line  iniint  he  spin-lal- 
ly  nuiUn^tl  lUiil  exprriPiuTd  iii  nn\ul  pimi- 
neerintf  iukI  the  otljer  nu)»t  be  npnicvlly 
cjti.\ ,  If^ec  tiul  rxpeiienrrd  iii  iiuviU  nn'IU't»c- 
tiire 

U  H  8<7fl  An  n<t  for  the  relief  of  (trmr 
K     WlUlair*   •uxl   Wlllliun    I.    Johimni, 

MM   iWft)    All    net     f^r    the    relief    mT    s.un 

|)(M)|llt|(  . 

M  U  BUrtl     An    m-t    to   ('..ntinvie    f  ir    <\    'riii 
porurv  pnriod  the  eNUtinn  i\i»prii»i    n    if  .|  I'y 
on  I'ertuiiv  i»l.le  or   luiiipUM  niin 

M  M    lo<»4n    An    rtft    i.^  mni'iKl    the    ■»«'♦    en- 
tllleit       ,\i>    lo'l     (.1    proVltle     lielier     fiuiMMp* 
for  the  riif  iii'nniriil  of  the  t'Vl*t<iin«  umI   iiii 
(nliiriuion    inw«       i4)    inrrpn«e    ihp    «Min\ii,in 
rtUthorl#ni|  t<i   he  p«j>0n(le<l 

MRU  104  An  net  t<i  i-hMiiije  thr  u.\n;r  if 
the  l>K'Mi  ftiut  (IMD  No  41  on  the  Ohio  Hivef 
«l   l<inil«.'i|le    Ky,; 

Mrt  l'40l  An  RPl  nuklim  nppriprlnti  nu 
for  the  l)4p(irtnieni  of  the  Iiiteii.ir  iUkI  re- 
lated Ktfprn'ie*  fur  ll'.e  floral  \riir  rndii.tf 
Jillie    l!i     llir',1 

MK  U  l'\^(l  An  nc  U)  pxtend  ihe  Ex;i..r' 
Control  Aij'    if  iii4t)  fir  i*m  uddi'i  ma;  vciir», 

HR  lUJ.^  At;  art  to  pr-\  iilr  r  .r  Mip  dtilg- 
nation  ol  »  purtiMn  of  thp  Di«ii;i'  if  coliim- 
bin  a«  the  "Pliuiu  of  the  Anierlca«       mul 

MJ  He«  .'iUa  Joint  rrwnivitioii  t-.  px'ri.d  'he 
time  for  n|lnu  M)p  niuvl  i'e|Hirt  ni  the  Uincoln 
MeatniU'entoniiial    C«)tnnu»»ilon 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  COFFIN  Mr  Speukcr.  I  movo 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  iigreed  to  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pm  i.  the 
House  ndjourned  until  tomorrow, 
WednestUy.  May  11,  IQflO,  at  12  o  clock 
noon 


p:xecutive  communications, 

ETC 

Under  alau.ne  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communloationN  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker 'M  table  and  referred  as  follows 

ailS  A  letter  from  the  Under  Hecretary  of 
Commerce  trftn»mittinn  a  draft  of  propo«ea 
lagUUtion  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorioe  the 
Secretary  i)f  Commerce  to  utillne  tum\»  re. 
celved  from  Mlate  and  local  governmenn  and 
private  orui^niAAilon*  and  individual!  for  ipe. 


clal    meteorological    services":    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2136  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commlsaion.  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Annual  Re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

2137  A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
p<j«ed  legislation  entitled  A  bill  to  permit 
tlu'  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revoke  in 
wl'.ole  or  in  part  the  school  and  agency  farm 
reserve  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reserva- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTalra. 

2138  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretarv  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legUlatlon  entitled  A  bill  to  amend  section 
50a  of  the  0«n«ral  Bridge  Act  of  1046.  and 
for  other  purposts";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka 

2130  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranamlttlng  u  draft  of  proposed  leg* 
Islatton  tntUled  "A  bill  auth<>ri/ing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  pri>secvitioii  of  the 
channel  improvement  fca'-irp  >if  thr  au'iiir. 
iMd  project  for  the  MUnUiiipiu  mvrr  i>nd 
trtbutariM";  to  the  commit  ti<«>  ^.n  INiIjUo 
Works. 


KKl'OHIH  OK  COMMriTKEH  ON  Pl'H- 
UC   HIl.US   AND   HKSOI.UTIONH 

I'ndtM  cliui.ti'  2  of  I  ulr  Xlll.  lepoi  t^  of 
cominiltri'.i  wfir  (li'livni'd  to  the  Cliuk 
for  print  itu!  mut  irfn  rnrr  to  ihf  propor 
cnliMuliu    a/i  follows; 

Mr  A.SIMNAM  Conunltiee  i>i\  TiiterlMi  .mil 
inmilnr  AfT.iU"  II  |(  MIiiM  A  lull  tu  pr^o.dr 
f  'I  'lir  iippiii  iiHoti  and  dU|)o«ii|on  of  net 
rr\i'i;  im  Iimih  !  Iu'  puwrr  drvpinpmput  III)  Ihe 
(li.uid  VrtUm  ^t•dl•l  >,  I  r,  ,:uuu' i-iii  piMp-cj, 
C'^'riul.i    \k ;' li  .iniriHlii.i  I,'      l(r|>'    N.    l,'i'.)4), 

l''!''!'.l      t,,     Mif     (■.MillilMrr       .r      I  he     WholS 
1 1       i'<'       I .    'Ill'    Ml   1  Ir       f    I  1,1     t  'luoli 

Ml  I'TiiMi  I. . nun. lice  ni\  Inteiioi  nod 
tiiMi.ur  AfTiir»  MM  117011  A  hill  Ut  av»- 
'h  ilrr  nil  rmninl  n  i.f  I  line  (nr  Ahal  pliHlf 
od'O  M.i  i|i'M-ti  luul  1  (*<i  under  certain 
'  '  iidi' r  Ml',  \<.i'h  iimmilint'lit  i  Mepi  No, 
ISeft),      HffpniMi    III    Mip    Coiiinuitpe    of    the 

Whole  M'Mmr  mm    llir  .stall'     if    Ihe  Union 

Mr.  IMOMI'HON  nf  Nrvk  ,|pr«ev  Joint 
rorninlltee  '>\\  the  t  Mii|m  «iMoii  of  Kaeciitive 
I'M'"'"  M"U<ir  Mp|xti  1  "Uifl  Hep. If!  mi  the 
il.'ip'  ■  ;'  .  I,  '!  'Ti  '  ,iii;  |i\piM  •  !if  nil  lid  ry  exrrn. 
'.    ''    drp  II  '  iMo. '#■        Dtdcrrd    l.i    he    pMlitcU 

Mr  riiM' iN'DMdN  t'.iiniiiitir<>  m  Interior 
and  Int>,iiat  Affairs  M  H  MHrln  a  bill  to 
■tablllne  the  mlnlnf  of  leiul  and  ninr  by  small 
domtetic  produreri  on  public  Indian  and 
other    Inndi,    and    for    other    purpoKm      <ai'|i 

amendment  (lUpt.  No  ni'T  Meferrrd  lu 
the  Committee  of  the  While  I(m\i><o  mi  me 
State  of  '!;(<  t'liioii 

Mr.  HENDKX.MoN  Commillce  on  the  Ju- 
dietary.    H  i<     <'i     A  bill  to  validate  the 

salary  overpaynienis  mndr  *r,  rertnln  nfTlcrrn 
and  employeta  Inoldri.i  i,,  Mir  ..aiatv  ndjuni 
ment  provlalont  of  Mic  ^edrral  Kinpiiveei. 
f^ulary  Inortaie  Act  i:  lu.-sfl  and  for  oilier 
purpoeee;  witho^-  iimrndmpnt  i  Mi'pt  No, 
iftoO).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HoiiM  on  the  Btatc  of  the  t'lu  n. 


nFPORTfl  OF  COMMrrrFlKfl  ON  PRI- 
VArK   UII.LH   AND   KKHUIX'TIONH 

Under  rliiuwr  2  of  rule  XIII,  repoit«  of 
roinnilltrcK  wrre  drllveied  to  the  Clnk 
for  pimtinii  unci  refeiencr  to  the  proper 
Cttleiuliii    iiH  follow.s 

Mr  LANK  Oin>nuiiee  on  the  Ju<ll(ii\iv 
KM  7mo  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kdwin  A, 
Maddnd  without  amendment  iRept  No, 
IftUHi  Referred  to  Ihe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Muiise 
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PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cliuse  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By    Mr      ELLIOTT    of    Alabama: 

HR  r2r25  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  extend  for  6  years 
the  axithorlsatlon  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr    INOUYE: 

H  R  12126  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agiiculttire  shall  studv  and  Invee- 
ttgate  the  desirability  and  fei  slbliity  of 
MtabllhhinK  and  mulntalninK  a  luitional 
botanic  gard'n,  to  the  Conmmtee  on  AgrN 
culture. 

H.R.  12127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  Securly  Act  so  m  to  remove  the  liml- 
tiitlon  upon  the  aniount  of  outside  Income 
which  Ki\  liu  ividoal  may  earn  while  reoelT- 
JnK  brnrfu.n  thrreundrr  to  the  Committee 
on   WiiyN  iu,d  Means 

MH  I'jrJB  A  bill  to  repeal  crrtain  piovl- 
Kioiiii  of  thi-  Federal  KmpUivefs  Mcalth  Mene* 
file  A(  t  ol  III  >ll  I"  eliinliiiile  Ihe  dixi  inc  I  lons 
in  BVu  li  mt  villi  rr^pccl  t«i  dfprudriil  and 
nonUepclidri; '  hUMlinlidn  .oiii  Imi  uMirr  pUr* 
poees.    '<     ilif  t'oiiujiiltcp  on    I'  .»o    ( )(Tii  r   aiirt 

civil    hrivlir 

Mv  Mr    IJVNIC 

MM  IJUl)  A  hill  l«i  ,iini  ud  ihe  liiiprnal 
He^piuie  Coflf  of  lUh4  li  poNidc  a  ciimi.! 
aKallml  Inconii'  tax  fur  rtiinin  rinplnvrm 
who  employ  indlvutuals  Mi  vcuin  ii  w^ir  iiiid 
over,  to  the  (  oinmitte«  on  Wuytt  ^nd  Momiu. 
hv    Mr     MONAOAN! 

MM  IJKID  A  bill  I.,  mufiid  )->ait  TI  nf  the 
1 1  '  rr«i  .1'  I  (  o  iiini't  1 1-  A'  '  I  (  ;  I  I  I,  I  rijuire 
pi  Ml!  fi(  luiNll  rut  of  MlalF  niid  'kiiI  laien  a« 
a  1  I  il;l.  01  'o  It  aliMli'l  I  llitl  n  iriiir\iiilr  nl 
I'riiiiii  ir.Biiml  (o  a  Curlier  lt\  n.'  Oi  vilihlr 
Mi.iliM  Ihr  pliivUloii*  iif  mull  p. Ill  I"  Ilir- 
I     •IlillUllif    I  |i,lri-.|    ,lr    and    riiieldh    ('iilii 

lh»>IC«' 

li\    Ml     \^■^^'  1 1  AND! 
M.M  I  Jill    A  mil  im  <>cq\iire  Innde  io  vtiti- 
struri    i\i.    .Mi"'"'b    i"*>(l   iiiW<  the  Oeeue 

t  iiKc  icKiKh  111  the  Oivmpu  \  iM'inal  I'nrk  In 
Ihi'   Hliilc  111    VVanhllitlluh     inid   Nil    oljii'l    pVIF- 

ii.ii>i>*.    lo   ihi    conirniiiee  on   Interior  and 

InwUlnr  AttaUi 

IU  Ml    I'l.AKK 
M  M  Ui;u    ,\    hill    'm   jir   villi     thui    ffitaln 

Stilicolit.riu  l«     lliii\      111      ri.'riril     ii.h,        i.;v     In 
ncciil  d.ilh  1      w    l!i     Mllrn     illiil     I  i  h'    I ,  ii  t  1     I  id     pt  e 
■lllhrd     li\      II, p    Minai;     MoMinm.     AilUl  111  l»t  ra  ■ 

tlon;  I  In  (  immltier  m  Hunkinii  and  Cur- 
rency 

\\\  Ml    DINOKIJi! 

MK  1.m:i:i  ^  lii;i  to  nmet-.rt  tlir  Naturnl 
(Lis  All  I  i  pi  ihihll  a  fn  1 1'  iiuMM.r  fioin  ht-- 
I  iinlnti  e(!iM  I  \  i«  mili'ril  '<  hii.il  hrfi-rc  a 
pcMldlllK     riitr     llsilri.'i      )il     ii'Cilii.j;     lum     IJCC'I) 

finally  drieriii  iinl     < .     \<.\r  ('  .n,iiiitire  utt  In- 
lerstati'  niid  y  iiciHii  (  1 111,1111 1 !  I 
My  Mr    lIMU.oNd 
H.R.  lilKU      V    hlii    U      iniriril    (.rtllni)    WU'J   ul 

the  Internal  I'r^rnur  (mir  it  luM  with  re* 

spert  tn  forelHii  laxco  paUi  \>\  critain  prerte- 
( es»or  corponitioiiii  !■.  ilir  ('iiniinnti'e  in 
WiWM  and  Mea  \s 

ny  Mr  .JOMN.MoNof  Colorsdo; 
MM    Turin    t\    bill    to   unieiid    the    Inlernal 
HcNcnue   Co<tc  of    lii54    lo   rrpeiil   the  tax  on 

the    I  rnlln|)Mrt  I  !  mil    Mf    prl'hiiii..     rfTeOtlVe   JUlJ 

1  11)111  to  llie  C'ominli  ifc  oh  Ways  nnrt 
Mcali-i 

Mv  Mr  PMICI' 

M  H  Tuiao  /  bill  1,1  iiinnid  the  fVdernl 
Trade  ('iniunls'lon  Ait  to  niieiigihen  liule- 
nendeni  compdlllve  enterprise  liy  pinvldiiiu 
for  fair  coinjielllive  acts,  practices  and 
inethodi  nf  co  iijrelUlon,  and  for  other  pur- 
I'oi-m  1,1  the  ."oinmillee  on  Inlemtnte  and 
KNireiiin  Coinini'rce 

M  H  lliia?  /  bill  \o  amend  the  Federal 
I'ride   OtJinmlfHlon    Act    lo    provldr    for    the 


Issuance  of  temporary  ceaae-ond-deelBt  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pending 
completion  of  Federal  Trade  Oonunlsslon 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ar.d  Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HR  12138  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  CurnmiSElon  Act  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  tempontry  cea-'-e-and-deslst  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  proctices  pending 
completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.UDALL: 

H  R.  12130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  bridge  across  the 
Colorado  River  near  Needles,  Calif.,  and  Mo- 
have County,  ArlE ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTuirh 
By  Mr    KOWAL.SK1 

H  R  13140  A  bi.i  tx  iinietid  tin-  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  lOAH  in  order  to 
make  student  loans  under  title  ii  oi  such 
act  available  to  teachers  uttrndmg  summer 
sessions  in  institutions  of  hitiher  e<lucntloh 
to  the  Committee  on  Idiicntion  and  Lai><  i 

nv  Mr  rorrtN 

II  I'    )'J\*\     A  bill   ti-  atnriKt   tl.r  art  of  A  \ 
glut  U,  1830,  With  respect   i<>  i'k    a::'i(uM  >; 
of  funds  avRllnble  under  iiiai   m  t    and  t  i 
other  p.iM'i^ci     to   the  Coininltter  on   Mri  ■ 
chant   Mil  II    ,.i,o  ^'l,^hrrH'»i 
Hn    Mr     ANI'TSd 

11  H    \i\i2    A  b;;;   t,'  mnriid  the  lu  t  of  Au- 
gust  111   leaO,   with    imprct    to   the  ulliHat  h  >ii 
Of    funds   nvniiah'.r    ui.iirr    that    act     and    fm 
Other  purp.  •■■.,     i.     ti.r   CoiiiinitiiT   mi    Mrr 
chant  Mariiir  ..mi  M-  i.n  i  r 
IJy  Mr    l.l.NNtiN 

M  n   laiM.  A  bi     ''     Ol..  .  ,1  p..-  1,1  !  .If  All 

gust     11,    IQIO,   wit''    IC'iml     I.      Il.r    a;'p.<  iitinl. 

of  ftinds  avallnbii      i  do    iii.i    mi    m.d   fm 
other  ntu'iKMe*    i.    uir  i  ..miihi' irc  idi  Mn 
chant  Marine  mid  Mi.Ih  i  .. 

ny  Mr  cibiOMuti.  >■   mim  kr 

II  M  Ilil44.  A  bill  tu  ainri  ,1  iiir  nM  of  Au> 
nasi  11,  INB,  Wllb  rrk|iei  I  n^  me  allorntlon 
of    funds   available    ondri     lli.il    url      ni.il    fill 

other   r  i.m..m^     !■     on-  ('..iuhim 'n    -  n   Mn 

Chuni     Mill. Ill     Mild    iKhnlcf 

\\\  Ml    lu.ivrit 

tin    1JU."J     A   l)li;   !i    nnii  lid   Ilic  ml   n[   An 
KVtSt    11,    IBSe,   win     '1     l"'i  '    I"    llir    allocation 
of   fVUldi   n-"i!lMli!i'    iiMiii    iliat    ml     and    loi 
other  ptiip  "'■■     1      Il.r  Cuininliiee  on   Met 
I'hani    Mai  liic   aim    I'  p  liel  let 

m  Ml    ir.i.i  Y 

M  H    U'Ufl     A   1  .   ;    I-     mi  I  1.(1   ilic  act    of  Au- 

l,;uril     11      111. Ill      \fcl'l.    ir>.|)c(l     l.i    llir    allocation 

;    l.iiidn    a\  a  I  hiliir    under    thai    act      and    toi 

..iilni    pinp.*e»,    I.'   thr   Coininltiee    on    Met  • 

Ohaii'    Marine    m  d    I'  .^h^l  len 

M\    Ml     IIIOMI'MO.N  of  Uniisiann' 

M  H  rJMV  A  111.;  Ill  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  luav.  with.  ier<pe<'t  Ui  the  iilIiKutlon 
of  funds  available  .mdri  that  act  and  for 
iithcr  porpiiMco  1.1  the  Cotninlt  I  rf  on  Mer- 
1  haul  Mai  ill'-  .Old  I'lhlierlr* 
li\    Ml     ArcillNcLOHH 

M  M    1JI4II     A    In;;    t..    pn.vidr    !<i|    n    Com 
mission    Ol.    I'l  rfldiM   I  ,ii;    OfTlce    Hpai  r      lo    Ihe 
Committer    1  I.    I'uhlii    WmKo 
lly  Ml    ((iHFI  AN 

MM  iai4li  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
KiaMiK  and  couiracin  to  carry  mit  projects 
Willi  ic'iM'ct  In  irciii.Kpien  and  practices  for 
till-  pi c\  ciit ii 'II  dimimit  Inn ,  and  control  or 
Juvenile  (lelliuinnii  \  and  (or  the  training 
nf  pernonnel  to  ilic  ('iiininlilee  on  Kduca- 
I  lull  iiiid  Labor 

lly  Ml    MrMAITt)N 

MM  riill^o  A  bill  to  iirovide  a  program  to 
tent  the  eltecllvenesii  of  promoting  the  con- 
nuinptlon  of  riiiUI  milk  through  ndvert.lslng 
and  other  inraim  to  the  Cominllire  on  Agii- 
cult  ure 

ll>  Mr    IM)ALL 

MM  lailM  A  bill  giving  the  rniuent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  the  Htnte  of 
Arie.oiia   end   the  Mtate  of   Nevadti   establish- 


ing a  boundary  between  thofee  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  RAINS 

H.R.  12162  A  bill  to  relieve  hardship  for 
dl8place<l  famlllefi  and  businesses  by  assist- 
ing In  their  relocation  and  by  providing  them 
with  mcrtgage  financing  under  i\  new  low- 
rent  prl\aic  houslnp  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

HR   1*'153    A  bin  t/O  promote  homeowner- 
ihlp  lUid  achieve  h.igh-level  stability  In  resi- 
dential construction   and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bj  Mr    HALEY 

HJ  Mrs  703  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Iiiterior  and  the  Secretary 
I  J  the  Army  to  invcui^jate  and  report  on  al- 
leiiiativts  of  the  KMieua  McM'rvolr  project, 
N'rw  Y'lK  iiiu!  for  other  purp'l^^^  to  the 
t  i  niiiiii ;  rr  mi  Interior  and  lI>^v^ar  AfTalrs. 
Ii\  Mr  HABAUT; 

H .'  \t< '  7(14    J.mt    resolution    \r>   remove 
copyrlgh,  restrutii  r..i  upon  the  musical  com- 
pi.Mtlnn    ■  I'ledgr   oj    Allcglancr   tr   thr   Flajf  " 
and  Ii>r  I  thrr  purimseh     t.    ihc  ('.  ii.n.ltce  m 
HnLue  Admlnlntralliun 
By  Mr  I'ELLY 

11 . 1  Hr    70,*i    .'i  ii.i    irmiii'ion  to  Dromote 

Ihr  C'liiiir'rviill  '11   of   tiiraii   n^h  And  ■nellftahl 
lo  Ihr  Coinniitler  on  Wav«  mul  Means 
By    Mr    MIKW< 

M  Con  Mes  08U  l'.  in  urrrnt  lenolutmn  to 
e,^Ulbll»h  a  .Jnini  Ivuniiiinrr  m.  Naiional  He- 
curlty  Inti  iii'i'iu  e,  to  thr  liiiiniirr  on 
Mu.c.' 

My  Ml    '^I'HA  riON 

M  Mes  ."iJ-i  Mc'ohiliiii  I-  auilioM^r  Ihe 
I'onnnlllee  mi  An' l'  n't  iiir  ii  (umIsu  I  at.  In- 
vi-stlgatlon  and  Miidy  cnniparing  the  iptia 
11. ms  of  Keilcral  im  K  inaiheting  oidni.  n. 
the  New  Yoik  and  New  Cngiaiid  iiiilkniieds; 
to  I  he  t  iiiiiinll  I'-c  on  Itulre 


I'lnVATl'    1UU..S   AND  HKHOI  I   I  lONH 

Vndn  claUNf  l  of  \\\W  XXII  pilVHtr 
bills  ami  ir*>(iliiUoiin  v^rir  llilruilurnl  ninl 
■•rvrinll.v  I'nfniril  ns  follows 

Mv  Ml    MAYM 

M  M  1J1^4  A  I'ltl  for  the  relief  nf  Ore^ilre 
A      Kohliit      t<      thr     (    ininiitee     on     Uie 

.tlidh  lar\ 

Mv  Ml    KKtXill 

M  M  lyl^^  A  nil.  I"t  Mir  irllrf  il  MlP 
■lalir  It  Monif  '.  Ihr  ('.  iimr.  It  tre  on  thr 
JudU'iarv 

Mv  Ml    MiDONOUOH 
M  M    rJir.c    A    bill     fur     llir     ir;irf     of     D' 
Kiunrl   .Maid   Michel   Baiudi     t<.   tlie   Cotninll- 
tre  on  the  Jtnllciaiv 
nv  Mr  MOBS: 

MR  1J1A7    A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Mre. 

Baibaia  J   H'l  kIoi;  tu  tht  Committee  on  the 
J\i<lli  larv 

?iv  Ml    rUflNSKl 
MM   i.'iMi    A    hill    for   the   relief   of  Mrs 
Whidyxiavka    Mi  .-i  .-iniikR:    to  the  Committee 

I'll  the'  .Uldli  Im  \ 

Mv  Mr   CllNllC 

MH  Vi\hu   A  li:    r  I  the  relief  Of  Antonio 

I'etlri-rihi.    to   ihr  r  >iiimlttee  Ott  the  JUdlOi> 
al  \ 

Ms  Ml    DONOllUI 
HH    Uinu    A  bill  fill   the  relief  of  "MHItW        ' 
J    HerTrin,    U)   the  CoininltUee  on   the  JttdU 
clary 


t 


PE'irriONH,   ETC 
Uiuln  rlHUsr  1  of  rule  XXII,  prlilloHiS 
and  |)iipt'r»  wtMi'  litUl  on  tho  Clerk's  dr.sk 
mut  ri'fnird  i»s  f()ll()u■^ 

4.in  By  Ml  HAMM  I'riiilon  of  inrinhMii 
of  Teainstem  l.oca;  tMiimi  No  i;ifi  nf  Il.r 
Ihl^rnnllona;  Mrul  hrrliood  of  Teanintrin 
ChaufTeum  Warehousemen  and  Helper*  o! 
America  fm   a   iieming  on  tlie  ruin    to  eln  t 
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Its  offlcen:  to  th«  OomxnlUM  on  Sducatlon 
and  Labor 

457  By  Mr  NORBLAD:  PetlUon  of  Tex 
Shlvely  «tnd  other  resldente  of  Salem,  Oreg  , 
relaUve  to  H.R.  10478  and  any  and  all  similar 


May  10 


le^slation  desired  to  ImpoM  reatrlctlons 
on  the  right  to  own  and  bear  arms;  to  the 
Comml-%ee  on  Ways  and  Means 

468.  9y     the    SPSAKXR:  PettUon     of     C 
Nemetz,  o^vnier  and  mana^r.  Hotel  Pendle- 


ton,   Pendleton.    Oreg,    requesting    Inquiry 

and  Investlgati  )n  rehitlve  Ui  the  Anicrlcnn 
Federation  of  Miulclans  Caae  90S.  1059  60, 
Dewey  Taylor  v  The  Pendleton  Hotel  rt  al  ' 
lu  the  Committee  on  Bducntlon  and   Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Loyalty  Day,  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10. 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Poreie;n  Wars  of  the  United 
States  planned  to  observe  Loyalty  Day. 
1960.  at  Valley  Forge  State  Park.  Valley 
Forge,  Pa  ,  on  Sunday,  May  1,  but  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  the  program 
was  canceled.  Another  effort  was  made 
on  Sunday.  May  8,  to  stage  the  program, 
but  rain  again  interfered,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  has  been  necessary  to  aban- 
don this  year's  observance  of  May  Day 
at  Valley  Forge. 

Having  been  invited  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  May  Day  pro- 
gram at  Valley  Forge,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  address 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  occasion: 

Speech  by  Represent  .a  tt\e  J.^mes  E  Van 
Zandt,  Lotalty  Day  Chxebratton  at  Val- 
LZY  PoHGE  State  Park,  Valley  Force,  Pa  . 
Sponsored  by  the  Veteiwns  of  FV-.retgn 
Waxs  ot  the  UnttK)  States,  Sunday,  M.\y 
1.   1960 

The  1960  Loyalty  Day  celebration  recalls 
years  of  effort  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  to  have  May  1  of 
each  year  permanently  designated  as  Loyalty 
Day 

This  occasion  Is  further  enhanced  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  geographical  location. 
Valley  Forge,  which  truly  .signifies  heroic 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  .\merlcan  loyalty. 

The  events  that  occurred  here  at  Valley 
Forge  almost  200  years  ago  have  become 
sacred  chapters  In  the  annals  of  Americas 
heritage. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  accept  the  Invita- 
tion to  bring  you  a  loyally  day  messiige 
and — as  many  of  you  knew— my  interest  In 
this  particular  day  holds  both  pride  and 
affection. 

After  years  of  persistent  effort  to  have  May 
1  of  each  year  designated  as  loyalty  day — in 
1958  the  Congress  endorsed  a  House  Joint 
resolution  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  in- 
troduce as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  resolution  was  duly  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  July  18.  1958,  and  thus 
May  1  of  each  year  was  established  as  Loyalty 
Day 

This  legislation  requests  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  issue  an  annual 
proclamation  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  loyalty  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies — "In  which  all  of  our 
people  may  join  in  the  expression  and  re- 
affirmance  of  theu-  loyalty  to  the  United 
States." 

The  1960  Kyaity  day  pr^jclamation  of 
President  Eisenhower  reminds  us  that  "the 
existence  of  the  United  States  as  a  free  Na- 
tion Is  dependent  upon  the  unswerving  and 
enlightened  loyalty  of  Its  people,"  that  "otir 
priceless  heritage  of  freedom  Is  In  constant 


danger  from  forces  Inimical  to  our  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  Government — among 
which  is  our  fundamental  principle  of  lib- 
erty under  law" — and  "that  on  one  special 
day  of  tlie  year  we  give  grateful  expression 
to  our  ooun  try's  deep  hold  upon  our  hearts 
and  minds." 

Pell-w  Americans,  we  can  do  no  less  than 
give  thoee  Ideals  so  ably  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  our  earnest  attention  as 
loyal  and  Uberty-lovlng  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic. 

Before  I  give  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  loyalty—  I  should  lUe  to  ex- 
tend a  *ell -deserved  tribute  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wats  of  the  United  SUte.s. 

It  had  long  been  the  goal  of  the  VFW  to 
secure  a  definite  means  by  which  we 
could  counteract  the  demonstration  of  the 
Communists  on  May  Day  which  often  grew 
to  large  proportions  In  many  cities, 
especially  along  our  eastern  seaboard. 

Some^jne  has  said  the  \'F\V  is  not  regarded 
as  merely  a  lot  of  ex-servicemen  engaged  in 
giving  more  Upservlce  t.)  lofty  Ideals. 

Since  its  inception  In  1899— the  VFW  has 
to  Its  credit  an  endless  list  of  projects  which 
have  benetited  communities  across  our  en- 
tire Nation. 

The  "good  of  the  public"  has  been  kept  In 
m.ind  at  all  times. 

The  VFW  has  realistically  believed  that  Its 
members  want  to  continue  their  service  to 
their  country  through  broad  activities  In  time 
of  peace  to  help  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  the  Xatlon  they  helped  defend  by  bear- 
ing arms  against  enemies  on  foreign  battle- 
fields. 

It  w;vs  appropriate — indeed — that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
should  take  the  Initiative  In  establishing 
Loyalty  Dny 

This  adds  one  more  rhapt.er  to  the  VFW's 
record  of  patriotic  service  to  America. 

It  Is  not  Incidental  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  of  this  year  was  again  honored 
by  the  Freedom.s  Foundation  at  the  founda- 
tion's 11th  awarrls-presentatlon  program. 

It  was  the  10th  consecutive  year  that 
the  VFW  h.^s  been  named  to  receive  a  Free- 
doms Foundation  dlstlng^.iished  service 
award — which  was  b.used  on  the  VFW's  na- 
tionwide leadership  in  the  observance  of 
Loyalty  Day — M.ny   1 

Fellow  Americans — what  should  we  em- 
ph.aslze  tyxlay  in  our  thoughts  about  loyalty 
to  our  country? 

Often  fclstorlcal  Illustrations  are  overlooked 
In  our  rush  to  launch  another  satellite  or 
another  missile,  however  Important  such 
efforts  m(ay  be. 

It  has  "been  said  that  Americans  today  are 
living  examples  of  the  terse  comment  that 
"the  one  thing  we  learn  from  history  is  that 
we  learn  nothing  from  history." 

May  I  relate  to  you  a  very  Interesting  coin- 
cidence (jf  history. 

Just  &$  Edward  Gibbon  was  nearlng  the 
completion  of  his  monumental  work.  "The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  a 
small  gT'iup  of  m.en.  assembled  In  Philadel- 
phia, was  creating  a  new  republic  In  the 
Western  World. 

Nj  writer  had  ever  attempted  a  larger  task 
than  Gibbon  In  the  history  of  Rome. 

No  one  would  have  believed  that  so  many 
pages  would  ever  a^aln  be  required  for  the 
portrayal  of  such  an  epic. 


We  might  well  ask  ourselves  today  these 
questions: 

(a>  Will  some  future  historian  record  on 
an  equal  scale  the  decline  and  fall  of  our 
Western  civilization? 

(  b)  As  the  years  pass  will  there  be  sin  ero- 
sion of  American  Ideals? 

(c>  As  In  many  countries  will  the  tide  of 
our  national  Ideals  be  turned  back  by  a 
sudden  reversion  to  a  dictatorial  form  of 
government? 

The  Republics  of  Rome  and  America  are 
not  Identical. 

But  some  points  of  similarity  ml^ht  well 
give  solemnity  to  the  warning  that  the  same 
fate  which  overtook  the  one  might  easily 
overtake  the  other 

Rome  b.Lseci  its  ciomlnlon  on  the  powers  of 
the  Caesars,  but  the  strengxh  of  our  Western 
Republic  Is  derived  from  the  people 

Rome  collapsed  when  It  became  drunk  with 
power. 

On  the  other  hand.  America  faces  the 
choice  of  maintaining  U.e  bulwa.'k  of  its 
Constitution  or  slowly  submitting  to  tiie 
numerous  "Isms"  which  crowd  into  the  head- 
lines of  our  lives. 

Therefore,  we  are  fared  with  these  ques- 
tions: 

(a)  Will  the  American  people  continue  to 
uphold  the  Constitution? 

(b)  Can  we  continue  to  maintain  our 
political  and  social  equilibrium  without  de- 
stroying our  liberty? 

In  considering  these  questions — one  may 
wonder  if  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
dreamed  that  such  questions  would  arise  In 
regard  to  that  document. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  Is  set  forth 
in  the  words  of  Madison  when  he  said  that 
the  general  opinion  of  the  O)nvention  was 
to  secure  the  private  rights  against  majority 
factions — and  at  the  same  time — to  preserve 
the  spirit  and  form  of  p>opular  government. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  American 
people  must  be  brought  to  the  realization 
that  these  objectives  must  be  maintained 
or  constitutional  government  will  give  way. 

American  Ideals  can  be  maintained — my 
fellow  Americans,  through  the  repetition  of 
Ideas — Ideas  that  point  up  loyalty  to  our 
way  of  life. 

Likewise,  the  repetition  of  Ideas,  which 
are  contrary  to  our  way  of  life  will  ulti- 
mately result  In  the  acceptance  of  something 
less  than  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Does  the  average  American  citizen  recog- 
nize that  we  are  being  literally  deluged  with 
propaganda  of  al!  kinds? 

Since  1917.  and  with  Intensified  force  for 
the  last  two  decades,  the  Communist  mas- 
ters of  the  Soviet  Union  have  sought  to  sell 
the  American  people  the  thesis  that  the 
Communist  system  represents  the  tide  of  the 
future. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  America  to  dwell  upon  our  short- 
comings and  to  place  our  thoughts  upon  the 
faults  of  our  own  system — a  system  that  in 
reality  Is  the  envy  of  all  the  world. 

It  Is  unthinkable,  yet  true,  that  In  some 
circles  the  very  word  "loyalty"  has  been 
frowned  upon  as  being  old  fashioned  and 
somewhat  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  United  States 
Is  both  an  obstacle  to  communism  and  a 
target  for  It. 
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Yes.  It  Is  an  obstacle  because  our  whole 
WHy  of  life  reveals  the  falsity  of  the  Com- 
munist claim  that  people  find  happiness  and 
prosperity  nn.y  under  Communist  rule 

Yes,  It  Is  likewise  a  target  because  our 
economic  and  Industrial  strength  Is  built 
upon  free  institutions  which  Communist 
theory  condemns  as  unworkable  and  doomed 
to  failure 

Communist  activities,  therefore,  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  loyal  Americans 

To  combat  oommunlsm  effectively  we  need 
to  know  how  Communists  are  organized  and 
how  they  operate 

We  need  to  inow  and  recognize  their  strat- 
egy and    tuctl's 

The  graven>ss  of  the  threat  to  a  Nation's 
security  from  Communists  within  its  borders 
cannot  be  mpfsured  merely  by  their  numbers. 

In  fact,  the  Communists  have  been  a  mi- 
nority— and  often  a  very  small  one — in  the 
countries   the;/  have   taken  over. 

So  we  canr.ot  afford  to  take  lightly  the 
possible  danger  from  Communists  In  this 
country  Just  because  the  number  of  party 
niembers  in  our  midst  has  been  small 

The  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
was  outlawed  by  an  art  of  Congress — signed 
by  President  Eisenhower  on  August  24.  1954. 

Memberthlp  in  the  party  is  not  a  crime 

But  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States  was  str  pped  of  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  of  legal  bodies  created  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions. 

Presumably  this  means  the  party  cannot 
hold  bank  accounts,  obtain  aid  from  the 
courts  In  enforcing  contracts,  or  run  candi- 
dates for  public  offices 

The  Communist  Party  in  action  has  two 
parts. 

One  appear)  on  the  surface  and  its  ac- 
tions are  open  to  view. 

The    other    part    operates    underground. 

The  chief  u;iderground  operations  are  es- 
pionage and  conspiracy  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U)ilted  States. 

The  use  of  the  printed  word  has  become 
Increasingly  Important  to  the  Communist  in 
light  of  our  Government's  ability  to  expose 
subversive  activities  of  the  Communists  of 
the  United  States. 

Congress  has  passed  a  number  of  laws 
dealing  with  specific  problems  In  curbing 
the  Reds 

For  exampli'.  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions acting  on  behalf  of  foreign  powers  In 
the  United  States  are  required  to  register 
with  Federal  authorities. 

In  addition,  the  Smith  Act  made  It  Il- 
legal to  advocate  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  f.nd  violence. 

The  Congre.'s  also  voted  to  take  Amer- 
ican citizenship  away  from  any  pverson  con- 
victed of  conspiring  to  advocate  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Today  peacetime  spying  Is  subject  to  the 
death  penalty. 

Fellow  Americans.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  Soviet  Union  betrayed  the 
great  alliance  of  World  War  II  by  launch- 
ing the  cold  war  that  envelops  the  world 
at  this  moment. 

The  task  of  the  Communists  everywhere 
In  the  world  Is  to  undermine  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  through 
their  phony  appeals  for  peace. 

Nations  are  persuaded  to  disarm,  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  a  free  nation  In 
their  leadership  Is  destroyed. 

In  short,  free  nation  is  set  against  free 
nation. 

Therefore,  it  Is  paramount  that  in  de- 
fending ourselves  against  Communist  Infil- 
tration and  Communist  fronts,  we  be  alert 
to  identify  and  expose  the  real  enemy  and 
not  attack  each  other. 

There  are  weapons  the  average  citizen 
can  use  to  combat  conununlsm. 


We  might  appropriately  call  them  indis- 
pensable tools  designed  for  dally  use  by  each 
loyal  American. 

These  weapons  In  our  arsenal  are  many. 

For  example,  Information  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant weapon 

In  this  field,  we  should  keep  abreast  of 
current  affairs  because  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech  are  essential  to  politi- 
cal liberty 

Where  men  cannot  freely  convey  their 
thoughts  to  one  another — no  freedom  Is  se- 
cure 

One  may  ask  in  all  sincerity,  "How  can  we 
distinguish  truth  from  propaganda?" 

The  answer  Is — 

(a)  We  must  analyze  rather  than  follow 
blindly  the  conflicting  Ideas  that  constantly 
enter  a  free  society. 

(b)  We  should  maintain  an  intense  and 
active  loyalty  to  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded — and  finally — 

(ci  These  principles  are  a  splendid  guide 
to  use  in  determining  what  is  true  and  what 
Is  false. 

Another  worthwhile  weapon  In  our  stock- 
pile is  "alertness." 

In  this  connection,  no  one  should  permit 
himself  to  innocently  support  Communist 
causes. 

To  the  contrary — we  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  what  Communist  leaders  tell  us 
about  the  techniques  they  Intend  to  adopt 
to  underline  the  structure  of  our  form  of 
government. 

Fellow  Americans — loyalty  day  is  a  day 
which  should  bring  us  to  our  feet  to  salute 
the  flag  of  our  country 

Also  it  should  bring  us  to  our  feet  in  a 
state  of  alertness  to  the  factions  that  would 
undermine  our  Nation. 

TTiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  trend  toward 
stricter  control  and  greater  unity  of  Com- 
munist thought  and  action  throughout  the 
world  hns  intensified  during  the  past  18 
months. 

Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  his  activities  since  have 
made  It  clear  that  though  the  Communist 
leader  emphasized  In  general  terms  his  de- 
sire for  peace,  he  reacted  negatively  to  any 
prop>osal  for  a  compromise  on  the  concrete 
Issues  dividing  the  free  world  and  commu- 
nism. 

We  recall  his  appearance  before  tiie  United 
Nations  on  September  18.  1959  when  he  pro- 
posed general  total  disarmament  within  4 
years,  but  confined  himself  to  generalities. 
as  the  Soviet  Union  liad  done  in  two  previous 
proposals  of  a  similar  nature  made  to  the 
League  of  Nations  by   Soviet  spokesmen. 

It  seems  that  we  go  through  periods  of 
hope  for  peace  and  goodwill  and  at  times 
grow  lukewarm  toward  the  cold  war  which 
is  all  around  us. 

Those  who  expected  Khrushchev's  visit  to 
the  United  States  would  change  In  substance 
the  issues  of  the  cold  war  have  been  dis- 
appointed. 

Mark  you.  disappointment  often  breeds  In- 
difference. 

Therefore,  America  must  remain  alert  to 
new  and  more  provocative  Incidents  that 
overnight  can  affect  the  position  of  the 
United    States    in    the    eyes    of    the    world. 

There  are  many  bright  spots  on  the 
horizon  as  we  view  our  world  today,  but 
there  are  also  many  dark  sp>ots. 

Unfortunately,  the  basic  problems  have  not 
been  solved. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  recall 
a  statement  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  March  1  of  this  year  during  his  South 
American  tour  when  he  said  In  Santiago. 
Chile: 

"The  peace  that  wo  all  seek,  in  Justice 
and  in  freedom,  can  be  based  only  on  one 
thing,  mutual  understanding.  Unless  we 
have  that  among  peoples,  and  eventually 
governments  which  are  always  seemingly  be- 


hind the  i>eople  rather  than  ahead  of  them — 
unless  we  have  that  kind  of  understanding — 
mutual  understanding — we  are  not  going  to 
have  true  peace 

"Each  of  you  that  helps  in  the  tiniest  way 
to  bring  alxjut  this  understanding  Is  thereby 
promoting  the  peace  for  himself,  his  chil- 
dren, and  those  who  are  to  come  after  him" 

Fellow  Americans.  In  striving  for  universal 
Justice  and  freedom  It  Is  essential  that  we 
keep  In  close  touch  with  America's  attitude 
toward  its  way  of  life — and  its  attitude  to- 
ward  political    and    economic    problems 

Our  loyalty  demands  that  we  be  proud 
of  many  things — but  It  also  demands  we  be^r 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  perfect 

Our  loyalty  demands  that  we  avoid  the 
vice  of  self-complacency 

We  should  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
American  system  has  many  safeguards. 

With  the  proper  forces  at  work  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people 
in  the  future — as  in  the  past — the  spirit  of 
liberty   will   flourish   In   our  beloved   land. 

Finally,  my  fellow  Americans,  our  loyalty 
must  keep  this  country  militarily  strong, 
mentally  alert,  and  above  all.  ever  mindful 
of  the  heritage  on  which  we  as  llberty-lovlng 
Amerlcan^  base  ovir  hopes  for  a  peaceful 
future 


J.  Edgar  Hoover — A  Dedicated  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1960 

Mr.  DE\r[NE.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  36th  anniversary  of  John 
Edpar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  truly  dedicated  American 
on  this  occasion. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  nearly  20 
years  ago,  to  accept  an  appointment 
from  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  special  agent  in 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  following  5  years  gave  me  an  excel- 
lent opportunity,  as  a  member  of  his 
team,  to  learn  firsthand  that  Mr.  Hoover 
lives  by  the  slogan  he  adopted  for  the 
FBI— Fidelity.  Bravery,  and  Integrity. 

Often  maligned  by  tho.se  engaged  in 
activities  inimical  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  this  country,  Mr  Hoover  has 
steadfastly  maintained  the  Bureau  on 
a  high  plane  and  has  unswervingly  car- 
ried on  the  fight  in  resisting  commu- 
nism wherever  it  may  be  found. 

He  has  successfully  demonstrated  that 
a  governmental  agency  can  be  efficiently 
operated  free  from  political  influences. 
Further,  he  selects  his  agents  after  care- 
ful investigation  to  determine  whether 
they  can  meet  his  high  standards,  and 
they  function  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
ability,  free  from  civil  service  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  highly  respected,  not 
only  in  thi.s  country,  but  around  the 
world.  He  has  earned  thi."-  respect  by 
his  true  dedication  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  law  enforcement.  Cooperation 
with  local  law  enforcement  bodies  and 
his  resistance  to  a  national  police  force 
have  added  to  his  fine  reputation. 

The  men  of  the  FBI  have  great  ad- 
miration for  then   Director  because  he 
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never  requests  any  agent  to  perform  any 
function  that  he  himself  has  not  or  will 
not  do. 

The  members  of  Congress  should  be 
proud  to  single  out  J  Edgar  Hoover  as 
the  perfect  example  of  a  successful  dedi- 
cated American  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  useful  service  to  his  country. 


Senator  Tharmond's  George  Washington 
Award  Speech  to  Senator  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SO^-TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1960 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  at  the 
annual  George  Washington  Awards  din- 
ner of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society  on  April  30.  attended  by  many  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Senator  Barry  Goldw.ater.  of 
Arizona,  and  Congressman  Grah.-vm  B.\r- 
DEN.  of  North  Carolina,  were  the  award 
recipients,  It  was  a  great  occasion  at- 
tended by  nearly  700  di-stin^uished 
Americans. 

Senator  Strom  Thttrmond.  of  South 
Carolina,  made  the  awards  presentation 
sF>eech  to  Senator  Goldwater  and  I  ask 
leave  at  this  point  to  have  his  address 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Sexator  Thttrm'^nd  tn*  Making 
PREsr^rTATTON  or  THE  Georcc  Washington 
Award  to  Senator  Goldwater  at  the  An- 
nual George  Washington  Dinner  of  the 
AiasaucAN  Good  Oovirnment  Society, 
April  30.  I960 

I  feel  very  highly  honored  tonight  to  have 
the  privilege  cf  making  the  presentat:  ^n  of 
a  George  Washington  Award  of  the  American 
Good  Government  Socie'y.  This  award  car- 
ries much  distinction  and  honor  because  It  is 
presented  by  a  great  organization  which 
stands  for  the  highest  American  principles 
and  traditions  and  also  because  the  award 
Is  based  on  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  greatest 
American,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  George 
Washington  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  award  t-j  one  of  my  most  valued 
friends,  a  man  wh  ;  has  never  hesitated  to 
place  principle  above  expediency,  country 
above  party,  and  honor  above  profit. 

This  man  possesses  all  the  basic  qualities 
which  axe  so  vital  m  winning  and  holding  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  man. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  intellect,  wisdom.  Judg- 
ment. Industry,  integrity,  sincerity,  and  cour- 
age. In  addition,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  and  personable  gentlemen  in  pub- 
he  life.  All  of  these  qualiues  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  outstanding  success 
he  has  attained  as  a  businessman,  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  officer,  and  as  a  public  servant. 

Of  all  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned  In 
describing  the  recipient  cf  this  award,  there 
is  one  upon  which  we  must  place  a  premium 
in  our  country  today,  especially  for  public 
servants,  and  that  quality  is  courage  Win- 
ston ChurchiU  has  well  &aid  that  'courage  is 
rightly  esteemed  the  first  of  ail  human  quali- 
ties because  it  is  the  quality  which  guaran- 
tees all  others." 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  has  dem- 
onstrated  this  priceless  quality  to  a  greater 


extent  In  performing  his  duties  as  a  US. 
Senator  than  the  recipient  of  this  award. 
He  has  opposed  the  demands  of  special  In- 
terest groups  when  their  demands  were  not 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public  He  has  ex- 
posed and  moved  to  correct  the  corrupt 
practice*  of  big  labor  bosses  in  the  Interest 
of  the  working  people  even  in  the  face  of 
attempts  by  the  labor  bosses  to  retire  him 
from  public  life  He  has  fought  to  preserve 
perst)nal  liberty  during  this  period  when 
conformity  appe.ars  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  He  has  defended  our  great  free  en- 
terprise system  against  the  rising  tide  of 
S'"!ui.-^:n  He  has  stood  up  for  the  Con- 
>-.i:  ;•:  i  and  the  rights  of  the  States  as 
against  usurpation  of  power  and  a  central- 
ization pf  government  in  Washington.  He 
has  spolten  up  against  deficit  financing  and 
In  favos  of  fiscal  sanity  and  a  balanced 
budget.  He  has  advocated  a  program  of 
national!  defense  which  would  Insure  ade- 
quate sttrength  and  readiness  to  cope  with 
the  ag^esslve  Intentions  of  any  enemy 
power.  (And  he  has  proposed  a  bold  foreign 
policy  program  of  strength  and  wisdom  In 
seeking  victory  for  the  free  world  In  our 
struggle  against  the  dictatorial  and  godless 
forces  of  communism. 

The  Ri:'publlcan  Party  of  South  Carolina. 
as  well  as  his  home  State  party,  recently 
selected  this  man  as  their  favorite  nominee 
for  President.  Knowing  the  southern  peo- 
ple as  I  do,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  if  he 
should  be  selected  as  the  nominee  of  either 
m.ijor  pcjlitical  party,  he  would  carry  the 
South;  aj-id  if  elected,  he  would  make  a  great 
President. 

It  is  a  unique  and  distinct  pleasure  for 
me  to  present  this  very  coveted  award  to 
an  able  Senator,  an  outstanding  soldier,  a 
dedicated  statesman,  a  true  patriot,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  and  a  great  and  cour- 
ageous American,  my  good  friend,  B.\ret 
Morris  Goldwater. 


Text  of  CrrAnoN  on  Scroll — REsoLtrrioN  or 
Tribute  and  Honor 


Barry  morris  goldwater 
Merchant  and  soldier,  statesman  and  po- 
litical leader  has  dedicated  half  of  his  adult 
years  t.j  the  service  of  his  fellowmen — In 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  in  the  city  council  of 
Phoeni.T.  and  In  the  U  S.  Senate. 

Knowledge  energy  Integrity,  and  courage 
characterize  the  service  of  this  distinguished 
Senator.  His  belief  that  the  protection  of 
God -given  personal  liberty  Is  the  first  pur- 
pose of  national  Independence  has  made  him 
a  leader  of  those  who  would  revive  and 
restore  the  blessing  of  liberty  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Instlllad  with  the  American  heritage  of 
Anglo-Siocon  law.  he  is  a  resolute  foe  of 
those  who  would  erase  the  sacred  rights  of 
mankind.  Thus,  he  repudiates  the  Idea  that 
our  National  Government  can  delegate  a 
soverelgni  power  to  tax  men  and  to  rule 
commerce  and  Industry  to  trade  unions. 
Senator  Goldwater  has  enriched  the  field  of 
fxiluics  the  noblest  calling  any  man  can 
choose. 


The    W»ll    Street    Joarnal    Opens    New 
Printing  Plant  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 


or    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1960 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tionally respected  business  daily  news- 
paper, the  Wall  Street  Journal,  achieved 


a  new  milestone  in  its  history  Sunday 
when  its  seventh  printing  plant  began 
op>erations  in  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 

Thus,  the  eastern  edition's  printings 
of  thus  great  newspaper  now  si)eed  to 
subscribers  along  the  east  coast  from 
three  different  cities.  New  York.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  .  and  Chicopee  Falls,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

The  hiKhly  automated  facility  in 
Chicopee  Falls  is  a  near-duplicate  of  the 
Journal's  new  plant  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
where  publication  began  5  weeks  ago. 
Operations  at  Chicopee  Falls  will  be 
coordinated  completely  with  all  other 
editions  of  the  Journal. 

The  central  control  over  editing,  lay- 
out, and  other  news  and  advertising 
functions  will  be  mainUiined  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  New  York,  but  once 
these  tasks  have  been  accomplished,  the 
Chicopee  Palls  plant  is  fully  equipped  to 
produce  a  complete  newspaper  to  serve 
subscribers  in  New  England,  upper  New 
York,  and  eastern  Canada. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portumty  to  welcome  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  its  plant  manager.  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  Larr>-  Parrell  to  our 
community  and  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts. 


Tribute  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NTA-    JfR.slV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RE?'RESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1960 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  looks  upon  the  Umted  States  and 
others  of  the  free  nation.^  as  champions 
of  the  cause  of  liberty  for  peoples  every- 
where— and  rightly  so.  America  has 
fashioned  down  through  the  years  a 
glorious  record  of  both  symbolizing  free- 
dom and  fighting  to  preserve  it. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  nation  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  enjoy  political, 
social,  religious,  and  economic  freedom 
in  order  to  mxike  a  major  and  continuing 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  this 
goal. 

A  notable  case  in  point  is  Poland. 
The  courageoas  people  of  that  country, 
despite  enslavement  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  ruthless  communism,  never 
have  yielded  their  hearts  and  minds  to 
their  godless  captors.  At  gunpoint  they 
have  existed  in  unwilling  submission  to 
the  material  might  of  the  materiali.stic 
Soviet  hierarchy.  They  never  have  aban- 
doned their  concept  of  and  dedication  to 
liberty,  nor  accepted  as  their  way  of  life 
the  Communist  ideology.  It  is  this  fear- 
less adherence  to  principle  that  serves  as 
inspiration  to  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  their  quest  for  universal 
freedom. 

For  the  past  20  years  Congress  has 
taken  time  out  annually  to  recognize  the 
anniversary  of  the  May  3  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791.  I  heartily  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country.     The  celebra- 
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tion  in  1960  of  this  anniversary  Is  par- 
ticularly significant.  It  follows  by  one 
day  House  approval  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  espousing  the  fundamental 
freedoms  and  human  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations  This  raso- 
lutlon  wa.';  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  a  single  dissenting 
vote,  which  reflects  the  profund  under- 
standing of  the  Congress  of  the  tragic 
situation  into  which  Poland  and  its  sis- 
ter nations  have  been  forced,  and  a  firm 
resolve  to  speed  the  day  when  freedom 
will  be  restored.  Further,  the  resolu- 
tion reaffirms  the  belief  of  Congress  in 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  to  live  under  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing,  and  urges 
the  President  to  pursue  energetically  at 
the  forthcoming  summit  conference  the 
restoration  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
and  basic  human  rights  of  the  pteople  of 
all  captive  nations. 

The  1960  observance  is  significant  also 
because  this  year  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versar>'  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  musicians,  Ignace  Jan  Paderew- 
ski.  beloved  in  America  and  Poland  as  a 
great  patriot,  statesman,  and  humani- 
tarian as  well  as  artist.  And  150  years 
ago  Frederic  Chopin  was  born  in  Poland, 
and  the  world  will  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  for  the  glorious  music  of  that 
gifted  composer. 

There  is  unfinished  business  in  Poland, 
and  it  will  remain  unfinished  until  lib- 
erty returns.  In  this  business,  all  free 
peoples  are  joined  with  their  Polish 
friends  in  a  partnership  that  will  not 
fail. 


Supremacy  of  the  Nuclear  Submarine 


steps  which  will  free  our  technical  lead- 
ers of  the  administrative  harassments 
which  prevent  these  leaders  from  attain- 
ing even  greater  technical  accomplish- 
ments— accomplishments  which  are  nec- 
essary if  this  country  is  to  achieve  better 
than  second  place  in  competition  with 
the  Soviets.  This  committee  has  given, 
and  will  continue  to  give,  its  full  support 
to  Admiral  Rickovcr  and  the  expansion 
of  our  nuclear-powered  Na\-y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

(If    Missr.ii-Rl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi^RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1960 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Navy's  largest  nuclear-powered 
submarine,  the  U  S.S.  Triton  returns  to 
her  home  port  at  New  London.  Conn., 
having  completed  history's  first  sub- 
merged circumnavigation  of  the  world. 
Retracing  Uie  route  of  Magellan,  the 
Triton  made  a  nonstop  submerged  voy- 
age that  covered  a  distance  of  41.517 
miles  in  84  days  at  an  average  speed  of 
about  18  knots.  The  purpose  of  this 
voyage  was  to  gather  geophysical  and 
other  scientific  information  regarding 
the  sut>surface  regions  of  the  oceans. 
On  behalf  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  I  wish  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  Captain  Beach  and  the  fine  crew 
of  Triton  for  their  historic  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  magnificent  performance  of  the 
Triton's  nuclear  propulsion  plant  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  significant  technical 
accomplishments  of  Admiral  Rickover 
and  his  staff.  The  voyage  of  the  Triton 
is  indicative  of  the  lead  which  we  now 
have  m  the  field  of  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. It  further  emphasizes  the 
vital  importance  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  must  give  to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1960 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Churchwomcn  of  Altoona.  Pa., 
observed  May  Fellowship  Day  on  May  6, 
1960.  at  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city. 

With  representative  groups  of  church- 
women  present  it  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  following  address. 

CiTizBtNSHrp     Free  and  Responsible 

(Speech    by    Representative    James    E.    Van 
Zandt,  Member  of  Congress.  20th  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the   May  Fellowship 
Day    progrann.    sponsored    by    the    United 
Churchwomen     at     Westminster     Presby- 
terian Church,  Altoona,  Pa.,  May  6.  1960) 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate m  the  May  Fellowship  Day  observance 
sponsored   by   tlie   Christian   Bocial  relations 
committee  of   the  United   Churchwomen  of 
Altoona. 

The  theme  •'Citizenship — Free  and  Respon- 
sible, "  adopted  for  May  Fellowship  Day  1960. 
Is  timely  since  the  Joys  of  citizenship  and 
freedom  have  been  lost  by  over  a  billion  of 
Oods  children  now  living  in  servitude  under 
the  banner  of  world  communism. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  theme  of  this 
May  Fellowship  Day  of  the  priceless  posses- 
sion we  enjoy  in  being  cltizen.s  of  a  freedvjm- 
lovlng  nation  and  of  the  resp-onslbllity  we 
are  cl^.arped  with  In  safeguarding  our  birth- 
right of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Since  1960  Is  a  naUonal  election  year  this 
program  gives  added  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  Inventory  of  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve our  glorious  heritage  of  American  citi- 
zenship 

The  extent  of  a  Christian's  re.Kpanslbillty 
In  this  day  and  age  has  not  changed  from 
the  responsibility  prescribed  when  Ood  gave 
Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  as  an  eternal 
rule  of  love  and  faith 

That  rule  of  life  designed  for  all  geijera- 
tlons  of  mankind  was  fi.irther  exemplified 
when  our  divine  Lord  said  In  defining  the 
first  commandment  "and  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God.  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind — 
and   with   all   thy  strength   *    •   V" 

And  the  second  Is  like:  namely,  this.  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  there  is 
none  other  commandment  greater  than 
these'*— Mark    12:    30-31. 

Despite  this  divine  injunction  when  we 
discuss  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
from  a  Christian  standpoint  we  find  it  be- 
comes a  controversial  subject  filled  with 
misunderstanding  and  too  often  avoided  In 
discussions. 

I  do  not  know  an  the  an.'^wers  but  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  today  we  can  In  some 


measure     take     home     a     little     "food     for 
thought"  from  your  well-planned  meeting 

Someone  has  said  that  Christianity  does 
not  remove  a  pers>on  from  the  world  and  its 
jM-oblemp:  it  makes  one  fit  to  live  in  the 
world,  triumphantly  and  usefully. 

It  is  on  tliat  thesis  that  we  can  proceed 
to  discuss  your  theme  for  this  May  fellow- 
ship day— "Citizenship — free  and  responsi- 
ble " 

To  further  clarify  this  occasion.  I  speak 
to  you  as  a  layman  on  the  Christian's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  state. 

We  live  in  a  nation  wliere  church  and 
state  are  entirely  separate  but  this  fact  was 
never  intended  to  mean  that  Christian  citi- 
zens should  not  actively  participate  In 
politics. 

Indeed,  throughout  our  history,  our  po- 
litical leaders  and  statesmen  have  empha- 
sized the  need  for  Christian  citizenship  m 
these  United  States. 

In  1954  the  words  "tinder  God"  wen=  added 
to  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  our  flag 

This  was  accon.pUshed  through  passage 
of  legislation  by  Congress  and  subsequent 
Presidential    approval. 

I  recall  there  was  some  objection  from 
some  corners  of  our  country  to  the  addition 
of  the  words  which  revised  the  pledge  to 
read  "one  Nation  under  God,   •    •    ••■ 

There  was  warning  that  by  adding  the 
words  "under  Gcd"  we  were  not  keeping 
church  and  state  .separate,  that  we  were  act- 
ing contrary  to  existing  principles. 

It  will  be  4  years  next  June  14,  Flag  Day, 
since  "under  God"  was  added  to  the  pledge 
of  allegiance,  and  I  tnist  that  anyone  who 
objected  has  now  learned  that  our  citizen- 
ship is  of  no  real  value  to  us  unless  we  can 
ojjen  our  souls  before  God  and  before  Him 
conscientiously    say.    "I    am    an    American." 

Upon  every  coin  of  our  Nation,  down  to 
the  last  penny,  we  Impress  th"  words  "In 
God  we  trust  " 

If  we  remain  true  to  this  motto,  we  will 
uphold  and  obey  otir  laws;  strive  without 
malice  and  indifference  toward  the  things 
we  know  to  be  right:  live  and  work  for  the 
American  principles  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
equality. 

Then  ovir  lives  will  be  a  vindication  of  our 
faith. 

Our  citizenship  will  be  a  credit  to  tis. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  Just  said  will  In  some 
nieasure  clarify  my  opinion  of  our  theme. 

There  have  always  been  people  who  have 
echoed  one  of  the  a^mplaints  which  we 
often  hear,  namely,  that  religion  and  poll- 
tics  do  not  mix." 

You  recall  that  one  of  the  charges  against 
Jesus  was  that  he  threatened  the  stability 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Its  stranglehold 
on   downtrodden   peoples  like  the  Jews. 

Whatever  else  His  death  represents — and 
It  represents  a  great  deal  more — it  repre- 
sents In  part  the  attempt  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  get  rid  of  someone  who  was  fast 
becoming  a  political  nuisance 

John  Calvin  and  John  Knox — and  all  the 
reformers — got  Into  difficulty  themselves 
when  they  discovered  that  to  take  the 
Christian  faith  with  full  seriousness  meant 
that  full  Involvement  In  political  life, 
political  decisions,  and  political  responsibil- 
ity was  inevitable. 

In  our  own  day,  there  have  been  ministers, 
for  example,  who  have  discovered  that  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ  means  preaching  about 
the  i>olit;cal  and  economic  situation  in  which 
their  congregations  live. 

They  have  also  discovered  that  the  people 
who  c.  introl  the  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion— whether  Nazi  or  Communist — take  a 
very  dim  \iew  of  this  sort  of  thing,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  many  ministers  In  Ger- 
niany  especially,  have  had  to  answer  with 
their  lives  for  speaking  with  such  boldness. 

It  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  reasons  peo- 
ple keep  on  Insisting  that  "religion  and 
politics  do  not  mix"  is  that  they  are  not  at 
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all  sure  they  will  like  the  result  that  emerges 
from  the  mixing. 

They  have  a  right  to  be  perturbed. 
The  times  of  greatest  vitality  and 
strength  in  the  history  of  Christian  faith 
have  b€€n  the  times  when  it  was  recognized 
as  a  revolutionary  faith — as  a  faith  that 
made  demands — that  challenged  the  status 
quo — the  way  things  were  going  politically 
But  this  kind  of  talk  can  remain  very 
abstract. 

We  want  to  come  down  to  earth  and  talk 
of  some  of  the  ground  rules  of  Christian 
cltlzerLshlp. 

A  current  writer  has  suggested  that 
Christianity  gives  no  precise  answer  to  any  of 
the  problems  of  life — certainly  not  the  polit- 
ical ones. 

But  it  provides  what  Is  more  Important 
direction,  understanding,  commitment. 

There  Is  no  exact  Christian  fKjsltlon  in 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives,  but  there 
are  better  and  worse  positions,  relatively  Just 
and  relatively  unjust  acts. 

The  Christian  should  seek  what  is  good 
and  Just. 

A  Christian  citizen  in  the  United  States 
has  the  most  compelling  reasoni.  to  concern 
himself  with  politics. 

It  Is  a  major  error  for  any  Christian  citizen 
to  look  down  on  politics  because  he  regards 
the  whole  political  world  as  a  bit  shady 

However  well  or  badly  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Nation  .-nay  be  conducted,  politics  Is 
the  process  by  which  a  nation  or  a  com- 
munity makes  decisions 

The  decisions  that  are  made  by  political 
means  often  have  momentous  moral  signifi- 
cance 

As  a  Member  of  your  Congress  I  am  singu- 
larly aware  of  this. 

In  this  20th  century  world,  goverrunent 
has  become  more  Impjortant  than  ever  be- 
fore. It   touches  all  our  lives   every   day 

The  sort  of  world  in  which  we  live,  the  kind 
of  Jobs  that  are  available,  the  education  our 
children  receive,  the  extent  of  freedom  and 
security  we  enjoy,  are  all  vitally  affected  by 
goverrunent. 

Politics  Is  the  human  activity  which  creates 
government 

We  cannot  escape  politics 
If    we    try    to    Ignore    politics,    It    will    not 
Ignore  us 

Taxes,  roads,  schools,  housing,  and  atomic 
power  are  all  political  problems 

The  question  is,  therefore,  are  you  willing 
to  sit  back  and  let  others  m.»ke  the  basic 
decisions  which  will  control  your  destiny? 

The  Individual  who  does  is  both  foolish 
and  Irresponsible:  foolish  because  he  lets 
others  run  his  life  for  him;  irresponsible  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  accept  the  obligations 
and  duties  which  our  Republic  requires  of  its 
citizens  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of 
rights  and  privileges- 
Political  decisions  may  determine  whether 
we  will  have  war  iir  peace 

Political  decisions  may  determine  whether 
ours  win  be  a  nation  In  which  certain  fac- 
tions are  intimidated  or  a  nation  whose  citi- 
zens preserve  civil  liberties  and  preserve  a 
general  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Certain  political  decisions  profoundly  af- 
fect the  efTorts  of  our  country  to  move  into 
the  area  of  laatlng  peace 

Christianity  most  certainly  has  n  suke  In 
such  Issues 

I  have  said  there  Is  no  ■ChrUlUn  position" 

in  the  Congress 

I  would  like  to  amplify  that  obtervntlon. 

We  can  expect  ChrUilani  to  differ  In  their 

cholcei  of  p<.)lUlcftl   parties,   in   their  choice 

of  emphasis  In  regard  to  s<x:lal  goals. 

This  Is  apparent,  for  example,  In  the  con- 
stant problem  of  aid  to  underprivileged  na- 
tions 

It  is  poeslble  for  two  Christian  j>erBons — 
two  members  oX  the  some  denomination,  In 
fact — to  hold  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
many   Imum. 
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William  Lee  Miller  has  written  a  little 
volume  entitled  "The  Protestant  and  Poll- 
tics"  wUlch  is  published  by  the  Westminster 
Press. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  theories 
set  fortb  by  Mr.  Miller,  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  following: 

"Morally  earnest  Americans  often  say  that 
they  are  Independent  In  politics,  and  not 
tied  to  any  party:  'I  don't  vote  a  straight 
party  ticket,  the  way  a  party  tells  me  to; 
I  vote  my  honest  convictions  ' 

"The  Implication  seems  to  be  that  con- 
scientious citizenship  necessarily  requires  In- 
dependence of  political  parties  and  that 
Independence  is  morally  superior  to  party 
allegiance.     But  It  is  not. 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  different  posi- 
tions that  Christians  may.  and  do,  take  in 
American  politics. 

"These  Include  allegiance  to  one  of  the 
major  parties  i  Republican  or  Democratic) 
indep>endence  of  any  party,  allegiance  to  a 
minor  party  (Socialist  or  Progressive),  c«' 
even  good  old-fashioned  apathy." 
These  are  all  possibilities 
Howe/er.  I  cannot  believe  that  apathy,  or 
the  more  extreme  or  violent  |xjlltlca!  posi- 
tions taken  by  some  of  the  political  parties 
cited  above  by  Mr  Miller  would  coincide 
with  the  fxjlltlcal  beliefs  of  a  Christian 
citizen 

Have  you  e\er  noted  that  on  occasion 
some  Christians  are  shocked  to  see  that  there 
is  confliat  even  In  a  Christian  community. 

A  student  at  a  youth  conference,  shaken 
after  the  first  day  of  floor  debate  came  to 
the  chairman  to  say  that  he  had  never  be- 
lieved Christians  could  fight  with  one 
another  that  way 

But  they  can  as  any  battle-scarred  veteran 
of  church  meetings  knows. 

In    certain    contexts,    they    should 
It  is  the  obligation  of  a  Christian  to  de- 
fend  what  he  sees  to  be  true  and  valuable 
There    is    a    common    feeling,    my    friends. 
that    political    parties    and    the   type   of   po- 
litical   life    that    Is    lived    close    to    party   or- 
ganization   must    always    be    so    much    In- 
volved in  compromise    or  so  close  to  corrup- 
tion, that  a  Christian  citizen  would  do  well 
to  assume  the  role  of  the  Independent  voter 
There   Is    no   doubt    that   the   Independent 
voters  do  ha^e  some  wholesome  influence  on 
our  political   party  system — they  keep  both 
parties  worried 

Perhiips  there  are  people  who  by  tempera- 
ment or  vocation  should  be  independent 
voters. 

Idealistic  Christians  should  come  to 
realize  the  enormous  importance  of  party 
organizations  as  instruments  for  creating  a 
consensus  that  is  necessary  for  decision  and 
action 

Also,  they  should  see  that  while  the  In- 
dependent voters  do  have  some  Influence  on 
party  organizations  from  the  outside,  they 
are  llmUed  In  their  choice  to  candidates 
and  programs 

Candidates  and  political  platforms  emerge 

from  areas  of  controversy  within  the  party. 

Intrupvty  debate  and  struggle  brli^  out 

the    best    party   candidates — the    best   party 

policies 

Actually,  the  independent  voters  leave 
the  most  difficult,  the  moat  unappreciated, 
work  to  tihe  faithful  party  members  in  local 
clubs  and  committees 

In  any  threat  to  free  government  in 
America,  religious  people  have  more  to  lose 
than  any  other  class 

If  the  l>«sic  freedoms  were  to  go,  not  only 
would  the  churches  be  closed  but  the 
mouths  (if  tMllevers  as  well 

If  the  ohufch  people  will  vote  durlna  the 
week  OS  they  vow  on  Sunday,  representiuiTe 
government  will  gain  a  victory,  whichever 
candidate*  win 

Many  «  great  American  out  of  our  post 
has  tpokin  In  eloquent  terms  concerning 
thU  subjMt. 


John  Quiucy  Adams  said 
"My  own  dellt)erate  opinion  Is  that  the 
more  of  pure  moral  principle  Is  carried  Into 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  a  government, 
the  wiser  and  more  profound  will  that  pol- 
icy be  " 

Henry  Clay  said 

■Oovernment  Is  a  trust,  and  the  offlcers 
of  the  Government  are  trustees;  and  both 
the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for 
the  benefit  of   the  people." 

William  Jennings  Byran  has  been  record- 
ed as  saying: 

"The    humblest    citizen    of    all    the    land, 
when  clad  In  the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause. 
Is  stronger  than  all  the  hoets  of  error   ■ 
More  recently  Herbert  Hoiver  stated: 
"A  citizen  has  a  complex  duty 
"He   ought    to   learn    to    express    his    opin- 
ions and  to  make  up  his  own  mind  on  the 
principal  public  Issues 

"He  ought  never  to  mLsa  the  ballot  box 
"And    when    he   casts    his    vote    for    some- 
body,   he    should    weigh    that    somebody    in 
the    scale    of    moral*    which     includes    In- 
tellectual Integrity." 

The  Christian  citizen  can  have  no  part 
in  a  partnership  which  breeds  bitterness  and 
untruth;  which  leads  politicians  to  raise 
false  Issues  or  to  trifle  with  grave  matters  of 
policy   for    a    political    advantage. 

True  partisanship  requires  much  moral 
patience;  It  must  accept  a  strange  assort- 
ment of  bedfellows 

But  It  should  remain  self-critical  and  In 
sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  whole  process. 

It  should  seek  to  make  the  party  a  more 
consistent    Instrument    of    that    purpose. 

The  belief  In  a  Judging  and  forgiving  Ood— 
who  stands  beyond  all  our  human  enter- 
prises— should  mtr-xluce  a  certain  modesty 
and  bring  a  greater  Immensity  to  Christian 
citizenship. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  evil  c«0€a  not 
have  one  address,  like  M  >scow,  or  Just  one 
Instrument,  like  war,  communism,  or  cor- 
ruption In  a  Federal  ofBce. 

The  evils  of  our  time — which  free  and 
responsible  citizenship  should  be  the  first 
to  recognize — reappear  in  constantly  chang- 
ing forms. 

Citizens  are  humans— not  gods — and  for 
this  reason  alone  the  free  and  responsible 
citizen  should  recognize  the  need  to  apply 
Christian  principles  to  the  control  of  our 
destiny. 

If  Christians  are  to  hold  on  to  free  and 
responsible  citizenship  they  must  participate 
successfully  in  government  and  (XJlltlcs 

Further  they  must  know  what  Is  happen- 
ing around  them. 

The  blessings  of  our  country  *-ere  gained 
long  ago  by  struggle  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  those  who   have  gone  before  us 

We  must  safeguard  our  American  heritage 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  with  the  same 
determination  and  with  the  same  political 
Insight. 

The  oft-quoted  line  "eternal  vigilance  Is 
the  price  of  liberty"  Is  never  out  of  date 

Christians  can  make  a  great  contribution 
to  a  community  by  assisting  in  maintaining 
spiritual  health,  without  which  politics  be- 
come hopelessly  corrupt 

By  the  same  token  Christianity  will  not 
make  its  best  contribution  to  politics  unlejs 
It  encourages  Christian  citizens  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  machinery  of  politics 
and  take  an  active  pnrl  in  the  political  life 
of  the  comnv.inlty 

Free  nnd  responsible  cltUeiishlp  takes 
more  than  repeating  the  pledge  of  nlleglance 
to  the  nng  and   repealing  the  Lord  «  Prnyer 

In  these  stfirmy  times  things  of  momen- 
tous Imporinnre  to  future  generntlons  are 
afoot 

Often  the  Issues  are  not  discernible  nmld 
the  nol«p 

However,  we  do  have  the  beiiefit  of  the 
faith  nnd  character  of  our  forefathers  at 
their  best 


Will  posterity  woi.der  wliy  we.  who  have 
the  privilege  of  living  now.  did  not  better 
understand  the  spiritual,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic   problems    of    our    tlnie? 

TTiese  are  years  of   tremendous  change. 

Not  long  ago  nations,  races,  and  religions 
were  fairly  well  capsuled  by  geographical 
isolation. 

Each  na*'.on  could   live  for  Itself 

But  at  times  It  seems  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  have  suddenly  been  poured  into 
one  container. 

We  can   be   certain  of  one   tiling 

We  cannot  gel  out  of  the  cold  war  and 
BoUe    our   other    problems    In    a    hurry 

But  the  abiding  factors  of  this  la.-^t  half  of 
miT  20th  century  are  Its  vitalities  Our  ideals, 
our  demnnds  for  life.  llt>ertT  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  our  endeavors  u>  better 
our  conditions 

Serene  Incidents  have  not  been  the  cre- 
ative epochs  In  human  history. 

Serene  Incident*  did  not  bring  forth  the 
dawn  of  Christianity — or  the  birth  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Nor  did  serene  Incidents  bring  forth  the 
birth  of   our  own   Nation. 

Responsible  Clu-istlan  citizens  cannot  avoid 
the  conflict. 

Tlicy  cannot  avoid  the  throbbing  issues 
that  through  satisfactory  solution  will  cul- 
minate In  continued  freedom  for  America. 

We  often  hear  this  period  of  our  history 
classified  as  an  age  of  abundance,  in  con- 
trast with  past  apes  of  economic  scarcity. 

TTie  promi.sps  'if  America's  political  future 
are  great.  But  Its  perils  are  so  real  that  we 
cannot  evade  the  challenge  which  this  new 
age  brings   to   the  Christian   conscience. 

To  the  shallow  expression  "We  have  never 
had  It  so  good."  the  free  and  responsible 
Christian  must  reply.  "We  have  never  had 
such  heavy  demands  upon  the  Christian 
conscience." 


Formal  PretentatioD  of  Official  Flags  of 
the  U.S.  Nary  and  Marine  Corps  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   I,MT•^SI.^N,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1960 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Loul.'siana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  29  it  was  my  great 
plea.sure  and  honor  a.s  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
to  accept  on  Its  behalf  the  formal  pres- 
entation of  the  official  flaes  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 

These  flaps  have  now  taken  their  place 
on  the  rostrum  of  the  committee,  alone- 
side  the  American  flag  and  the  offlcial 
emblems  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
which  were  previously  presented  to  the 
committee. 

The  flags  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  were  pre^cntod  to  the  committee 
by  the  Honorable  WilUum  B.  Franke, 
Secretnry  of  the  Nuvy 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remurlcs, 
I  wi.sh  to  place  In  the  HrcoRi)  Uie  sUile- 
menta  made  on  this  occasion  by  Uie  Sec- 
retai7  and  myself. 

.Secretary  Fkankr  Mr  Chalrmnn  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  ot»  April  84.  l()5W  the 
President  sljjned  nn  Executive  order  which 
fuve  the  Nftvy  Us  first  omclal  flag  li^  lU  IM* 

><'ar    hlntory       I'llnr    to    thai    time    the    I'  H, 
Niwy  lufnniry  flag  was  the  one  u»p<1  dutlng 


reremonlal  parade  and  display  occasions  In 
contrast,   tbe  Marine  Corps   has   for  many 

>t'ivrs  hrtd  Its  I'wii  distinctive  banner,  Its 
familiar  red  and  pold  flag,  which  has  Inspired 
men  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  onlookers  on 
mariy  occasions. 

It  1b  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
present  to  this  committee  these  flags  One 
very  new,  one  hallowed  by  years  of  tradition: 
flaps  that  are  truly  representative  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Mhrlne  Corps. 

When  we  se^  flags  such  as  these  we  see 
not  only  the  bunting,  and  the  distinctive 
Insignia,  but  we  also  see  and  are  reminded 
of  the  organizations  they  represent,  the 
U.S.  Navy  and   the  US    Marine  Corps. 

I  see  In  these  flags  almost  two  centuries 
of  sacrifice  made  by  men  and  women  in 
the  naval  service  In  defense  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  sincere  dedication 
of  spirit  and  effort  of  these  people,  not 
only  for  our  own  freedom,  but  for  the 
entire  free  world 

TTiese  flags  remind  me  of  naval  and  ma- 
rine units  deployed  to  the  far  c^irners  of  the 
earth  at  this  very  mf»ment  The  men  of 
these  farflung  unite  are  going  about  the 
world  taking  care  of  the  day-to-^day  tasks 
of  our  country  In  readinrss  for  defense  and 
In  the  serious  business  of  being  good  will 
ambassadors. 

I  think  It  L«.  fitting  therefore  that  these 
flags  be  placed  In  this  committee  room, 
beside  o'or  national  flag  and  the  flags  of  our 
sister  services. 

It  is  a  Qttlne  phice  for  our  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine flags  t>ecause  this  committee  and  this 
room  are  symbolic  of  man's  desire  for  knowl- 
edge and  freedom 

It  is  fitting  t>ecauae  this  committee  has 
such  an  Important  part  and  responsibility  In 
reviewing  and  passing  upon  the  scientific 
programs  of  our  country. 

I  ask  you  to  accept  these  flags  as  a  token 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  solenm 
pledge  to  continue  to  extend  the  maximum 
effort  In  concert  with  our  sister  ser.ices  and 
all  of  the  agencies  of  our  Oovernment  in  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  In  the  defense 
of   our  country   and   the  free   world. 

The  Chaisman    Thank  you.  Mr    Secretary. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  beautiful  and  a  historic 
moment,  when  you  formally,  accompanied 
by  representatives  from  the  services  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  appear  before  this 
committee  to  present  us  two  fiags,  one  from 
the  Navy  and  one  from  the  Marine  Corps. 
It  Is  true,  as  you  say.  that  one  flag  Is  entirely 
new  and  one  is  hallowed  by  years  of  tradi- 
tion and  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  my  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  both  flags  are  hallowed  by  the 
service,  traditions,  personnel,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  men  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  This  committee  itself,  it  is  true,  Mr. 
Secretary,  has  an  obligation  to  advajice  new 
ideas,  new  invention."!,  new  developments, 
new  devices  that  will  assist  this  Nation  In 
lis  defense.  In  performing  tliese  duties  we 
work  with  plcivsure  with  men  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  unified  effort 
that  we  give  proper  defense  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Your  service,  Mr  Secretary,  ns  represented 
by  the  Nuvy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  has  al- 
reiidy  done  a  luagnlflceni  Job  in  research  and 
devek>p!nenl 

■you,  lor  instance  represent  that  Naval 
UeHetirch  LaborutiKy  Umt  htvd  the  rtni)ousl- 
biUiv  during  Uic  first  International  Oeo- 
phy.slcttl  Year  over  the  Nation's  first  sntelllte 
prok'rivm,  the  Vnngtmrd  You  plnced  into 
orbit  Vanguard  No  I.  which  will  circle  Uie 
ennh  for  h\iiKlred»  of  years 

At  this  very  moment  Navy  Vanguard  I  U 
s«ndui|i  biu-K  to  earUi  lU  signiUa  that  ftl- 
ready  hnve  chnuited  fundsmtnUU  sclsnUfio 
coiicfii!"  n'k'iifding  the  nuture  of  the  eurth, 
It  U  nl»o  the  Niivy  that  ha*  drvrloprd  in  re- 


search and  development  the  Polaris,  which  is 
not  only  a  missile  but  is  a  new  concept  of 
warfare  Your  service  has  pioneered  and 
developed  a  new  means  of  defense  for  our 
country. 

The  Marine  Corps,  through  Its  precept  and 
example,  has  given  all  America  a  firmer  fe*^:- 
!ne  of  devotion  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
which  we  share  with  the  Western  World 

So.  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  tfike 
much  pleajsure  In  accepting  these  flri,gs  the 
one  from  the  Navy  and  the  one  from  the 
Marine  Corps  T'hey  will  Join  the  flags  of 
the.r  sister  ser\  ices  on  the  roFtrum  of  this 
committee. 

This  l,s  merely  a  temporary  committee 
room.  Mr  Secretary,  but  as  time  moves  on 
we  will  have  a  new  building  across  the 
way  We  have  splendid  quarters  set  aside 
for  this  committee  In  the  new  building  to 
the  we.st  of  us  We  already  have  select«l 
a  pla^-e  in  the  permanent  rooms  of  the  com- 
mittee for  these  flaps  which  are  symbolic  of 
the  cherished  devotions  to  freedom  which 
guide  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 
Tuesday,  May  10,  1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUov^-ing  newsletter 
of  May  7,  1960: 

Washington  Report 
(By    Congressman   Bruce    Alger,    Fifth    Dis- 
trict, Texas,  May  7,  1660) 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion. 1961.  was  the  focal  point  of  a  fuU 
legislative  week  which  showed  an  increased 
tempo  m  House  acUvlty.  The  appropria- 
tion bill,  of  approximately  $39.3  billion 
($39,300  million)  Is  our  largest  annual 
spending  bill,  equaling  half  the  total  na- 
tional budget  Personnel,  pay  and  allow- 
ances, get  111.8  billion,  split  among  Army. 
870  000  Active,  700,000  NaUonal  Guard  and 
Reserve;  Navv,  794,000  Active  and  174.000  Re- 
serve: Air  Force.  825.000  Active  and  134.000 
Guard  and  Reserve  Operation  and  main- 
tenance take  no  3  billion  Procurement  (of 
equipment  and  supplies)  gets  $13  billion. 
Research  and  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  get  $4  2  billion  These  funds  al- 
located by  service  branch  are  as  follows: 
Arm.y  $9  4  billion.  Navy  $11.9  biKion,  Air 
Force  $16  8  billion,  and  Office  of  Secretary 
of   Defense   $12   billion. 

Our  military  objective  is  to  maintain  "ade- 
quate deterrent  forces"  so  sdequate  or  strong 
that  no  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
will  dare  attack,  thxis  risking  their  almost 
certain  destruction  by  our  forces  So  it  is 
that  we  must  maintain  a  mixed  aturk  force 
so  that  our  forces  at  no  time  could  be  wiped 
out  no  matter  of  whst  nature  the  surprise 
attack  Our  Strstegic  Air  Command  bomb- 
ers (airborne  missile  launching  platforms i, 
otir  unmanned  bombers  the  missiles  of  ail 
typcH  ((*hort,  intfrinettiutr  imd  luugmngei, 
our  nuclrur  Mihmurlne  forces  are  soinr  of 
these  mixed  attack  Jorces,  so  maneuvrru- 
bl*  and  flexible  U\ey  could  not  b«  simu:- 
tiUieounly  ileslrt)y«^,  but  would  In  combina- 
Uon  retaliate  to  destroy  the  ultackpr  All 
of  this  reUllntlon  rests  on  out  WRrnltig  »y»- 
tems  iu  wc  oontlnue  U)  improve  these  m'». 
terns  to  Rive  us  llmr  between  attncfc  orl^iMx- 
tlon   and   hitting   us      Itrsenrch    of   cynirse. 
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undarliM  all  th«M  •fforU.  H«r«  th«  f»otor 
of  "tlm*  Iftff"  •Qtan,  th«  Urn*  b«twt«n  dU- 
oov«ry  of  k  pr«otlo«l  n«w  wtapona,  or  warn- 
ing lyttMn  and  tht  tlmt  of  r«adln*H  for 
uae.  Rar«.  too,  U  a  larg*  part  of  th*  coat 
throufh  obaoltao«no«  and  aurplUA. 

Our  military  prvparatlona  art  baaloally 
waataful,  tlno*  w«  muat  alwaya  b«  In  rvadl- 
n«M  and  than  dlacard  th«  wtapona  hr\<X  am- 
munition navtr  uaad.  and  ba  find.  Tha 
mlaalla  t^p  (if  ttoara  U  ona  will  b«  cloaad 
bj  1M3),  tha  alrborua  alart.  tha  airlift,  tha 
aaallft,  all  war*  part  of  tha  dabata  And  ra- 
oatvad   cartful    attauUou 

Ytt  valid  crltlclanu  ramnln  involving  un- 
nacaaaary  waata  and  ctupllraUoi\  by  Uta  mili- 
tary. Includlnf  unbvialiiaaallka  supply  man- 
afamant,  waataful  handling  of  ivirpUia  r^>da, 
unaconon\lc  ownarahlp  and  oparatlon  of  raal 
aatata  and  othar  bualnaaa  prttpartlM,  axcaa- 
•Iva  traval  and  llvtni  nllowancoa.  ai^d  olhara 
All  axcaaalva  apanding  thould  ba  trimmed 
and  tha  mUttAry  Itadai-a  b*  bold  AorovintAbl* 
tu   tha   taxpayara 

Muat  imporunt  nf  kU.  aa  I  aa*  U.  U  Ui« 
natd  to  ramambar  that  a  aitonf  milUAry 
poaUlon  raat*  on  «  iiruntit  aconiuny  and  ov>r 
aconomy  raata  on  fraa  aniarprina  and  prl- 
vata  inltlatlva.  not  fadarally  pltxnnad  bvi- 
raaucratlc  rttftmantaUon  uf  our  Uv«a  K 
w«  fail  to  allmlnau  nonaaaantlal,  nonmlM- 
tnry  axpana«a  ina  wall  a«  mltuary  waata  i. 
and  our  taxpayam  and  up  undar  fadaral 
dominallon  in  or  oul  of  war  amarjiency— 
we  hftva  alrandy  loat  tha  tight  tot  fir>»dom 

Tha  Araa  nadavalopmant  Act  waa  tha  prima 
doniuk  bill  of  tha  wa«k  In  the  aflort  to  da- 
lay  or  kill  U  on  Calendar  WadUMdity.  14 
aaparata  roUcalls  ware  damandod,  11  of 
them  batng  voiaa.  3  att^ndanca  quorunva 
Tha  Houaa  did  nut  adjourn  until  0  40  p.m 
Tha  bill  paaaad  'iOl  to  184  It  would  au- 
thorla*  a  new  Administrator  to  daalgnata 
dapraaaad  arrtu.  Induntrlal  at  rural,  and 
Paderal  funda  would  ba  provided  with  al- 
moat  no  limitation,  aa  to  who  geta  it.  excapt 
tha  amount  nf  monay  on  hand  At  thla  time 
tha  amount  aaked  waa  IJ91  million  Tltara 
would  ba  Fadaral  help  for  hardship  reaulting 
from  tachnology  change  no  wad  have  lub- 
aldlaad  buggy  maJcern  when  auto«  came  In). 
migration  of  Industry  to  other  areaa.  shifts 
In  demand,  and  depletion  o(  reaourcea 
Undar  thla  act.  employeea  in  summer  reaort 
areaa  could  b«  aubaidlaed  the  reat  of  the  year 
Beyond  the  obvious  fallacy  of  this  not  being 
the  role  of  Padaral  Oovernment.  there  ware 
many  others  The  same  criucism  condemns 
equally  an  administration  efTiyi  (although 
only  ona-flfth  aa  much  in  coat  as  the  Damo- 
orata'  bllh  to  provide  a  palatable  si^lutlon. 

The  admlnlatratlon  medicare  program  of 
help  for  tha  agad  la  a  new  development  in 
tha  health  nald.  in  which  the  AFL  CIO  la 
trying  to  brew  up  a  p<^lltlcrtl  •torn\  and  an 
Blactlon  laaue  by  backing  the  Porand  bill 
Tha  rt»rand  bill  w^nUd  impose  a  upe^M.ii  pay- 
roll l-ax  on  the  ftrtt  t4.800  of  everytu>e'»  pay 
to  pn>vlde  Pedaral  health  care  for  thoae  ovar 
M  and  covered  by  eoclal  security  The 
medicare  program  will  permit  thoae  over  96. 
who  do  not  pay  Income  tax  de  whoaa  In- 
come la  leas  than  ga.SOO  or  13,800  par 
couple  I  to  pay  %2<  enrollment  fe«  and  than 
t>«  eligible  for  extensive  insvirance  coverage 
providing  they  p>ay  the  first  1360  p«r  person 
( 1400  per  couple )  and  20  percent  of  the  en- 
tire coat.  This  rather  ingenious  system  Is 
quite  a  different  approach  and  deeerves  care- 
ful study  Enclosed  Is  a  statement  I  put  out 
earlier  in  the  week  when  the  plan  was  first 
proposed 


Statement  or  Baucs  Algol.  Fifth  DisTaicr 
OP  Texas.  Mat  4.  1960.  Rx  Administration 
Medicakx  Plan  roa  the  Aged 

For  my  part.  I  am  not  categorically  for 
or  against  this  new  suggestion  since  there 
are    Federal    and    State    problems — medicaJ 


and  ituuranca  viewpoint* — and  uxpayers  u> 
take  Into  account  before  evolving  final  legia- 
laUon. 

I  do  Qot  agra*  with  Secretary  (Flamming) 
atatamaht  that  "SxaouUTe  branch  of  Oot- 
arnmeni  fully  raoognlsea  and  accepts  the 
fact  thgt  the  Faderal  Oovarnment  should 
act  In  t))la  field  A  careful  conalderatton  ot 
facta  auch  aa  tha  following  can  lead  to  no 
othar  c<4iclualon."  The  hearings  on  the  Fi>r- 
and  bill  did  not  aat^^bllah  an  area  or  need 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  medically  indigent 
and  nee<ty  are  alraady  tAiten  cara  <^r  by  iriv- 
ernment  under  Federal-State  pvibllc  ajtaUt- 
ance  unrtrr  st>clal  serurltv  T>)  that  extrnt 
the  QoVt«rnn\ent  is  Indeed  in  the  field  al- 
ready a»d  la  meeting  the  ne«d  aUt<Ht  hy  tho 
n\o«t  invjKvrtant  tH)nlrlbvitlon  of  local  efforta 
ct>mnuinity  chest  chvirt'hea,  ch.Arltlp«  and 
frer  M\«»dloal  c:\rr  fur  onvonr  who  oaiuuit  .vf- 
ford    to  pay 

I  an\  Intorested  In  this  propiwiition  l^r- 
cauae  It  nvoldi  many  of  the  b<wilc  (lawn  of  tht> 
Fi^raiul  bill  which  would  not  help  (hoar  who 
need  ihf  help  I  am  Interested  hroauae  thi* 
covild  be  a  Mi>>re  b\)«tno«allkp  approach  ui 
public  aMUtunof  and  not  a  fvirlher  pyrnnud- 
Ing  of  fedrral  programs,  rather  a  rrplarr- 
mont  or  ahlft  of  oiwit  rurrpnlly  paid  by  Fed- 
eral tax  moiiey 

The  only  Federal  pn^^ram  evrn  needed  Is 
one  that  better  does  thr  Joh  Can  this  one 
do  a  better  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  by 
Federal  C>overi\ment  '  Is  this  s  better  way 
to  care  tor  the  medically  indigent  '  If  it  Is 
and  tJif  (»st  Is  shifted  in  public  assmtance 
rather  tban  generate  new  spending  programs 
the  budget  nu\y  nut  be  Jeopardite<l 

The  ahswer  to  these  quesilotis  and  othars 
can  cinne  (M>ly  from  mudy  of  the  facts  judi- 
cUnisly  without  political  expediency  Thr 
facts  can  come  tnym  hearings  where  all  in- 
tareated  i>artiea  can  be  heard  Tl»e  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  a  resiH>niilblllty 
to  Congreas  and  ovir  people  to  do  this  Jnh 
and  do  it  well  This  admlnlstraUnn  ap- 
proach geserves  our  full  study  and  oonsld- 
eratl<ui  No  final  answer  Is  fVMwihle  until 
the  Secretary  provides  us  more  information 
This  InOludee  at  the  least  his  analyitls  of 
State  jvhare  rt  costs.  State  by  Stw\te.  the 
Federal -Btate  eqiiallaatlon  formtila,  furthrr 
data  on  admit. Istratlon  coau.  including  jier- 
ainu\el.  Information  on  present  Stale  pro- 
grams (if  pvibllc  assistance  and  more  de- 
tailed mforma'  ion  on  total  coat 


Rtmaaiga  lBdtp«B<l«nct  Dty 


EXTENSION  or  RPIMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mtaaoi'si 

IN  THB  HOI  SK  or  RB^RK^<ENT^  IIVKS 

Tue  day.May  10.  1960 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Sjifak- 
er,  the  10th  of  May  marks,  for  f^^^ 
Rumanians  all  over  the  world,  the  date 
when  Rumania  finally  shook  off  the 
shackles  of  Turkish  domination  and  be- 
came a  tree  kingdom  in  1877.  Its  obvset  v- 
ance  provides  an  occasion  for  i-ecallinR 
the  country's  historical  steps  toward 
Independence,  steps  which  have  been 
nullified  by  the  virtual  colonization  of 
the  country  today  by  Soviet  Russia 

Observance  of  the  10th  of  May  as 
Rumanian  Independence  Day  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  draw  world  attention  to 
the  present  enslavement  of  the  Ruma- 
nians, and  to  note  that  its  people  con- 
tinue tq  struggle  for  the  restoration  of 


true  freedom.  The  Soviets  who  now 
dominate  Rumania  hope  to  dim  the  .sig- 
nincance  of  thla  day  by  substituting  an- 
other day  ns  the  Important  national  holi- 
day and  thereby  erase  thla  symbol  of 
freedom. 

Tlip  Ruinanli\n.s,  how(»ver,  Join  oUur 
ruptivc  people*  in  refusing  to  accept 
communiain  and  In  clinging  to  their 
hope  for  freedom  In  the  free  world 
thtMt'  ure  orKunlzution.s  .such  an  the  Hu- 
muiiian  Niititmal  Commlttrp  which  i\re 
d«Hlioa(td  to  kt^rplnK  thla  hope  alive  It 
1.".  nourUsht'tl  by  the  knowledwe  that  thr 
Ain.Micun  pcoplr  will  never  be  »i\li«iu>d 
wiih  a  uoiUl  imU'i  that  leave.s  tlie  peu- 
plr.s  oi  hiasicrn  KurojM'  under  the  dtmil- 
p..\i;i'ii  o[  a  fon  U'M  pown  and  on  ulini 
w.c.    o:    lifr 
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"The  Ftdaral  GovtramtDt  tad  Hlfhtr 
Educ«HoB"-~Addrtii  by  Seaator 
Joieph  S.  Clark,  of  Ptaaiylvani*.  at 
the  17th  AmericBB  Aiiembly,  May  7, 
I960 


EXTENSION  or  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOtJMK  OF  REI'Hl.stNTA  flVKM 
Tuesday.  May  10.  19S0 

Mr.  BH.\DKMAS  Mr  Spoakci ,  It 
wa.s  my  urrul  priMlono  lu.st  wrrk  lo  take 
purl  m  the  17th  Amnlcan  A.sMnnbly 
whirii  wft.s  lirld  at  Aidt>n  Ht)U.'<(\  Haiii- 
mun.  N  Y  to  dl.'^cu.v"*  the  subject  of  The 
Pedornl  Cfovornmctit  and  Hluhrr  Kdu- 
calion 

A  cio.vs  section  of  educators  bti.nine.v- 
nu>n  labor  leaders,  and  public  orflcinKs 
listened  to  an  e.xcellt»nt  address  on  the 
aub!i>ct  of  tlu'  ronfrrrnre  doliviMrd  by 
the  disiinwui.shtHl  .senior  St^u^tor  from 
Pennsylvania  tl.r  Honorable  Jomcn  S, 
Clark 

Senator  Ciahk  s  kwn  analytiral  mind 
and  hl.s  apprt^ltt'lon  of  the  pi-ofuuiul  im- 
portance \o  Anuiu-un  society  of  hluhn 
education  makes  hl.s  addre.ss  one  i>f  thr 
mast  vahiablo  di.scu!Wtioi\a  of  this  prob- 
Umu  I  havt>  tnn  heard  A>  Senator 
Ci.M«K  .said  ill  A  dm  Hou.MV  The  pur- 
past>  of  hi«h«M  etucatiuu  Ls  thr  strtfllnn 
of  firrdom 

I  commend  to  Mt^mb«Ms  of  Conisress 
thr  readiiiB  of  Srtiatoi  Clark  s  lomaiks 

THK     FKDtSAI      OrVKSNMJNT     AND     HlOMKK 
KdUI  ATION 

Rrttsonable    men    cannot    study    American 

hlRhpr  pdocntlon  In  any  depth  without  con- 
cluding that  drasllo  steps  must  immediately 
be  taken  to  equip  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  turn  out  more  and  better  educated 
students  In  the  yeikrs  ahead 

Reasonable  men  who  study  higher  educa- 
tion must  also  agree  that  such  ste[>8  must 
facilitate 

1  A  much  larger  much  better  trained 
and  much  better  paid  corps  of  university 
and   college   profe«;ors   and    Instructors 

2  A  ver>'  large  expansion  of  academic  fa- 
cilities— libraries.  Iat>oratorle6.  and  class- 
rooms. 


3  The  admlaslon  Into  college,  and  the 
maintenance  through  graduate  sch(x>l  of  all 
high  sch(X)l  graduates  who  have  the  capacity 
and  character  neceaaary  to  aaslmllate  col- 
Irnc  and  graduate  work 

.since  yovi  are  all  rea»<mable  men  and 
sine  vou  have  been  considering  American 
hiKhrr  etlucatlon  for  the  last  'i  days  at  Ar- 
ilt'U  Hovise  I  will  RMun\e  that  yovi  hn\f 
lom-hed  these  conclusions  I  shall  accord- 
nmly  not  reiterate  the  obvWius  but  devtiie 
the  tlnte  we  have  U>iirther  to  dlACvtsslng  how 
we  can  do  what  nee<U  to  be  done  alxuit 
hitfher  wtucatlon   in   America 

WIUN»     ASK    WK    UOINU    To    on     1  IIK    MoNKT* 

It  iR  obvious  U\at  while  money  alone  will 
not  unive  the  problems  of  nur  colleges  and 
viniver»itles  these  piol>len\»  are  nut  golnit 
t(i  he  m>l\e<|  without  :\  lot  iimre  n^oney  tluui 
Is  iioiA  available  .S«\iur  veivm  ajfo  tbeie  wun 
n  (."iinisreaMuaii  f^llll  the  miliivl  pcvrt  of 
I»enn»ylvrtnla  who  tucd  to  rntrr  every  de- 
bate on  the  nix\r  of  the  MuuHe  which  in- 
\olve<l  the  espendltvire  of  Fe<teral  funds 
with  the  innulry  "Where  are  vo\i  K''linr  Ui 
get  the  nvoney  '  ^*<>  jx-rhaiw«  we  sh<'Mld 
start  our  dlsrviasluM  with  the  mvn^e  nueniimi 
Where  are  we  golnn  I  i  get  the  ni'mey"  you 
unit  I  and  the  mllUi-nK  of  other  Amrrlrann 
who  undemtand  (hut  in  the  immnrial  If 
i,>uioliiglral  wnrd^  of  one  of  my  fongre(«sion- 
al  coUeauuen  "This  ta  no  ordinary  crlsla 
which  ivmfronts  us  ' 

1  wovild  answer  thi  i  wr  are  goli^g  to  have 
tti  (jet  I  lie  mnnev  we  need  fnim  wherever  we 
ran  ln\  our  hands  mi  u  Fnr  tn  all  llkell- 
lio'xl  the  icitixl  atnovrit  we  ran  riiine  fr.'m  nil 
mmrres  at  lea»l  In  'he  next  detade  U  not 
gniuK   to  be  enough 

In  our  dem<K'racv  iiirrr  u  always  in  peace- 
time, and  sometlmen  e\en  in  war  an  inordi- 
nate lag  between  I'h  v'.lrnte  and  reiipnnne-- 
hetween  the  a<'knMW  e<t>;ir,rt.t  it  n  need  in 
tlie  tnlndH  of  the  wel ,  liif'inwett  i\nd  ;\  meet. 
tn^  <  f  that  need  hy  the  cunslderetl  aitli.n  of 
our  free  nci  iri  \ 

wr  (  ANNoT  ArrosD  rn  wait  a  nKNCasTloN 

As  I  had  orcnfiion  to  ren\ark  soma  yaara 
ajjo  "The  phllo»oph\  of  the  refwrmer*  in  the 
universities  beotunes  the  action  platform  of 
the  liberal  polltltlaiis  of  the  next  genera- 
tion "  The  trouble  is.  we  ranin't  afTiTd  tn 
wait  a  generation  to  do  what  »"  in.vnv  f 
\i.ii  know  muHt  be  dt  ne  m  the  field  o!  luijlirr 
education 

The  need  In  doUas  has  been  wrll  e.^tivb- 
lished  nowhere  more  clearly  than  by  Meo.srj* 
John  A  Perkins  and  ,>anlel  W  Wood  m  their 
penetrating  sHidv  "Jwiues  in  odenvl  Aid  lo 
Hluher  Kducatlon"  v  hlch  all  >'t  ^l^  huw  te- 
irnilY  read  Let  vis  looept  tlieir  natures  and 
uK.<>ume  >Ae  will  nee  I  to  triple  the  annual 
level  of  expenditure.'  for  oprrrvMous  dvirlniJ 
the  next  Oeiaile  rUliu!  to  a  level  10  to  SU 
billion  blither  tluut  i  ir  present  |t;i  .^  billion— 
a<ld  another  t\!>  to  ».(:t  billion  for  capital 
gn)Wth  over  that  pei  ukI  to  prv>vide  America 
with  a  flrsl-flass  i»y»ten\  of  higher  edvicatlon 
by  ISTt)  I  repeat  the  question  Where  are 
we  |^^lng   to  (jrt   the    tioiiey' 

I  reply  Some  of  it  anil  con-.e  from  the  an- 
nual glfta  of  the  gridvn»tee  and  friends  of 
ovir  colleges  and  utuversltles  But  most  of 
this  kind  of  money  vvUI  help  the  richer  In- 
stitutions to  do  bet  er  the  good  Job  they 
are  already  doing  I  Is  not  a  sovirce  which 
will  spread  the  wenltii  where  It  is  most 
needed 

Some  of  It  win  come  from  t>equest3  from 
the  wealthy  This  \v-lll  be  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  for  facl  itlee  rather  than  oper- 
ations And.  again.  It  will  tend  to  go  to 
richer  Institutions  which  are  already  doing 
a  first-class  Job  in  terms  of  quality,  and 
whose  capacity  and  desire  to  handle  In- 
creased enrollment  a-e  limited. 


Some  of  It  will  come  from  tuition  and 
other  payments  by  more  studenta  Some 
nukv  come  from  Increaaes  in  these  chargea, 
but  there  is  not  much  liquid  In  the  bottom 
of  this  barrel  and  there  are  strong  reaaona 
of  sound  national  policy  for  making  higher 
e<tucatlon  cheaper  rather  than  mwe  expen- 
sive as  Messrs  Perkins  and  W(H^d  have  well 
pointed  out 

toSIM>KAl|[     UlVlNli     »OR     KlH'lATtviN     A     I.IMITKD 
Mol'SrS 

.Some  or  n  will  come  fnwn  corporate  giv- 
inil  11'.  fad  quite  a  lot  of  It  I  wvutld  tutpe 
thai  edvicaihwial  administrators  and  fund 
raisers  would  inlensify  their  ettorts  to  ob- 
tain Hi'iiev  from  Ibis  smirre-  thereby,  be- 
t  lUine  r,\  u\ir  Kedrral  tux  exen\ptlon«  making 
t'li.le  Sum  a  mlent  partner  tv)  the  extent  of 
more  tiian  one-half  of  each  gift  Again,  we 
m\irit  note  the  limitations  of  this  source  of 
fuiulK  the  nilts  will  lend  to  fluctuate  sub- 
stiuitiM;;v  1  amount  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
ot  ■'ui  eronoii'.v  And  they  will  tend  to  en- 
rit  li  Ki  iioolii  of  Iniolness  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences i\'  the  ex))ense  of  the  luinuvnltles  and 
the  soiiui  si'ierces  Thus  it  will  rover  only 
a  part  of  a  part  of  the  need 

."^oine  of  It  will  ( omr  from  private  founda- 
tion»  and  on  inoimce  this  kind  of  money 
cut"  1  ■  IV  '  !m  lieinn  upent  where  the  need 
iM  jfiriieM  Hut  ho  one  will  contend  that 
tha  private  foundation*  can  do  the  whole 
Job, 

Boma  of  It  will  con\e  from  state  taxation 
Tha  States  nrr  not  presently  doing  enovigh 
Thay  will  have  tn  do  m(vre  Hut  nuist  ot 
thani  i>ri  ,1.1  up.ihic  uit  a  practical  matter  of 
dotnu  iir.ii  ii  mote  miickly  The  retuions  are 
ubvlo\ii»  ie>fres»ive  tux  systems  froren  by 
otnnioded  ci.nKtHutloiiii  which  are  well  til|{h 
lmpol.^lhle  ti  I  humte  domination  of  State 
lenislatures  1>\  i  oimei  vutl ve  elements  who 
have  Itttla  understanding  of  the  need:  a 
haavy  damand  for  other  state  service-  which 
ara  not  batng  i«de(|viateiy  provided  among 
then)  the  reqvilremenis  f(vr  aid  to  UknvI  school 
dintrlrtj"  and  finally  the  ordinary  selfish 
n.  ':  .\'i  :,  '■'■  'irdif.;,r>  decent  cltlr.ens  who 
h:ite  tuxen  and  don't  \inderstand  the  problem 

Not  much  of  It  will  ct^ime  from  local  taxa- 
tion although  here  and  there  a  community 
ix>llege  win  be  helpe<l  The  resources  of 
many  a  schinil  district  ivre  already  pent  or 
pl<><lgrd  or  tvith.  to  the  limit  'Die  others 
win  have  a  hard  enoUKh  tUnr  keeping  tip 
with  primary  and  se<'ondary  e<lticatJon  re- 
qviirements  And  by  and  Inige  their  tax 
systcnis  .>re  even  more  regressive  than  those 
oi  the  states, 

rn»i      NMlviSAl     tioVKaNMSNT     X'fcW)    »Y     A     tUtt 
|-».vifl  »    lofcolM    NATIv-N^l     rSohlSMS 

Sn  what  have  we  leff  Only  U»e  FNnleral 
tloveriuneiit  t.K>vernmeni  is  the  agency 
which  you  vkill  rei'all  Lincoln  referred  to  as 
existing  lo  do  for  people  that  whlcl>  they 
cannot  do  or  do  as  well  fi\r  themselves  The 
Natli'Ua;  (.Jovernment  Is  the  visvial  means  hy 
which  a  free  people  tj^ckles  a  prv>blem  publlc 
iii    it»  chiu-acter    and    national    In   Us  soo()e 

We  use  our  Fwleral  OovernmetU  Ui  wage 
war.  to  conduct  dipUwnacy.  to  guide  the  na- 
Uonal  ecoiuuny  m  a  score  of  areas  We  use 
It  to  operate  a  nationwide  system  c^  social 
security  to  construct  great  public  works,  and 
to  support  ovir  industry  and  commerce  In 
many  dltTerent  fields  It  operates  our  poet 
offices  and  our  national  parks  It  heljse  build 
houses  and  clear  shuns  It  helps  build  hoa- 
plUls  and  engages  in  extensive  welfare  op- 
erations Wltiiout  It,  mo6t  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  this  country  during  the  20th 
century   would   have  been   quite   Impossible. 

Yet.  whenever  the  suggestion  arises  that 
we  use  our  Federal  Government  to  tackle  a 
new  problem — any  new  problem — a  cry  of 
horror  arises.  When  Federal  action  Is  pro- 
posed to  help  solve  the  crisis  In  higher  edu- 
cation, the  outcry  comes  from  many  sides,  In- 


cluding auch  strange  allies  as  the  United 
SUtes  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  certain  of 
the  more  lush  groves  of  academe 

Thla  ataraotyped  reaction  daaervea  aome 
baalc  att«ntlcm  Why  are  we  Americens  per- 
haps alone  among  the  clvlUaed  pec^plns  of  U>e 
earth,  so  reluctant  to  uae  UUs  great  instru- 
mentality which  we  control  w»d  which  lies 
at  our  disposal? 

Surely  denuwrnlic  gtu-ernment  Is  s  tool  to 
be  uaad  by  the  people  to  solve  their  collective 
problenu  and  tt>  lmprt)ve  Uielr  rv>llettive  loi 
Yet  a  multitude  i>f  influential  Americans  re- 
gard their  National  Government  with  that 
»an»e  measure  of  suspicion  and  lu^tliity  with 
which  tlie  ancient  Astecs  greeted  0»i*ter  and 
his  Spanish  army  m  the  nuntntains  of  Mex- 
ico One  would  '.hlnk  U)  hear  the  tjdk  that 
to  turn  to  Washington  in  a  tin\e  of  nee<l 
would  be  nu>re  like  surrendering  to  s  foreign 
povA-er  than  utlUrlnu  one1i  own  resources 
"I'he  conventional  wisdoni  in  An»erica  sill! 
agrees  wnh  JefTerson  that  that  gtivarnn\ent 
Is  best  which  Kviverns  leiutt  "  If  ciiatv*  resvilts 
and  problems  are  swept  viiuJer  tJie  rvn  never 
miiui,  we  are  the  san^e  free  people  who  drove 
the  minions  of  George  III  into  the  Atlantic 

DISTRt'ST    or    0(WI»NMKNT    CAN     HX    DANORaOUl 
IN   SJOTM  CSNmiY 

^^Us  inbred  and  deep-seated  dlstruM  of 
(joveriunent  may  have  had  sovmd  historical 
riKits  m  the  IBt.h  century,  but  It  is  dan- 
gerovis  indeed  in  the  aoUi  P\ir  it  is  only  our 
National  Government  that  can  moblllire  and 
direct  the  restnirces  of  our  society  when  they 
must  be  nu>blll»ed  And  we  shovild  all  ]M)n- 
tier  wheUier  the  Vnue<1  States  as  an  un- 
moblll»ed  society  can  long  rompet*  with  the 
determlnetl,  »uiblll»e<1.  aggressive  s<)cirty 
that  confrv>nt«  us  UKlay  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain 

This  district  of  government  has  always 
been  pi-esent  I'  American  thovight  irv>lni{ 
back  as  note<1  to  our  unfortunate  experi- 
ences with  King  C»eorge  III  helghtenetl  by 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
of  Bonapart*"  and  ^treuKthened  by  the  phvsi- 
cal  distance  between  Uit  frontier  and  Wash- 
ington. DC  nut  the  distrust  did  not  break 
ovit  into  open  warfare  tint II  the  days  of 
Franklin  R»Hisevelt  when  from  the  stand- 
jKJlnt  of  many  powerful  pers<vns  in  our  so- 
ciety the  worst  suspicions  anyone  had  held 
about  the  evil  nature  of  t)>e  National  Oov- 
ernment  were  confirmed  Mr  Ro<v»evelt  set 
out,  throvtgh  \hf  Government  to  regulate 
the  sU)ck  exchange,  to  imp<»se  a  death  sen- 
tence on  utility  holding  companies  t*i  use 
the  taxing  power  as  a  n^eans  of  coercion  and 
regulation  to  engage  In  dlre<t  con>petnion 
with  the  electric  p*>wer  and  Uve  lending  in- 
dustries, and  nu^t  lmp^>rtant  to  proclaim 
what  he  calletl  a  Magna  Carta  fi>r  lalV'i  s 
right  to  organiae  Belnu  unable  to  prrvrnt 
or  repeal  these  specific  Invasions  of  (tiveit,- 
ment  Into  the  dv^naln  of  the  pl\iti>cTar\ , 
l>owerful  opjHinents  of  the  New  Deal  set  o\it 
to  discredit  governn^ent  itself 

Tl\us  m  the  pvibllcatlons  which  they  cv>n- 
trolled  -^nd  theae  were  legion  the  fine  old 
term  "pvibllc  servant"  disappeared  frvun  the 
lexicon  and  the  derogatory  «i>rd  "bureau- 
crat"   took    Its    place       "CUlaens  '    became 

'tRX}>ayer8"— usually  depicted  by  cartocni- 
Ists    as    clad    only    In    a    barrel       The    word 

"taxes"  was  rarely  seen  without  the  prefixed 
adjective  "confiscatory"  or  "crippling  "  or  the 
synonym  "burden  ""  Public  spending  was  re- 
ferred to  always  as  a  "cost."  never  as  a  bene- 
fit, and  normally  with  the  prefix  ""wasteful" 
Government  activities  of  all  kinds  were 
freely  termed  '"socialism,"'  with  dark  allu- 
sions that  beyond  the  so-called  "'socialism' 
of  the  New  Deal  lay  communism  Ulti- 
mately, you  win  recall,  the  groundwork  was 
so  well  laid  that  when  the  McCarthy  witch 
hunt  was  on  and  public  servants  were 
burned   aUve    at    the    stake    of    publicity,    a 
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large  portion  of  the  American  public  cele- 
brated as  tboi^h  we  bad  just  defeated  tbe 
Conununlsts  on  the  battlefield. 

LIWlfANTr,   STKYXNaOM,   ITHJalGHT  CUTICAL    OT 
8TAXTATION   OT   PT7HJC   SEZTICK8 

We  have  recovered  a  bit  from  the  worst 
of  the  anti-Government  crusade.  There  are 
now  thoughtful  and  sensitive  men,  like 
Walter  Llppmann  and  Adlal  Stevenson  and 
Senator  Pulbrlght.  suggesting  that  the  fiscal 
starvation  of  public  services  like  education 
is  a  matter  for  national  shame  rather  than 
national  pride  Yet  the  conventional  wis- 
dom has  not  been  greatly  modified  I  speak 
with  assurance,  because  the  conventional 
propaganda  output  flows  acroes  a  Senator's 
desk  by  the  ream. 

To  support  the  conventional  thesis  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  essentially  evil 
and  should  be  dismantled,  a  whole  school  of 
economics  has  erown  up. 

We  are  told  that  the  oppressive  weight 
of  Federal  taxation  Is  destroying  enterprise 
and  stifling  Investment — even  though  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  believes  It  necessary 
to  pursue  a  stringent  tight  money  policy 
to  curtail  investment  and  restrain  enterprise. 

THB   ANTT -GOVEUWMXirr  CXU&AOX 

We  are  told  that  Federal  debt  Is  climb- 
ing out  of  control  and  threatening  the 
soundness  of  the  dollar — even  though  our 
debt  burden,  in  relation  to  omi  Income,  has 
steadily  declined  and  Is  now  but  half  the 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  product 
that  It  was  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

We  are  told  that  Federai  spending  Is  dan- 
gerously Inflationary,  even  when  the  budget 
is  balanced.  And  this  comes  from  the  same 
people  who  are  constantly  encouraging  pri- 
vate citizens  through  every  medium  of  com- 
munication to  go  into  debt  spending  money 
they  don't  have  for  things  they  don't  need 
and  didn't  know  they  wanted  until  the  "hid- 
den persuaders"  went  to  work  on  them. 

We  are  told  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  costly  and  inefficient  and  therefore  the 
States  should  do  the  Job — when  every  ob- 
jective test  shows  that  Federal  employees  are 
better  selected,  better  trained,  and  better  su- 
pervised on  the  average  than  State  em- 
ployees, and  that  the  Federal  tax  system  is 
more  equitable  and  more  efliclent  than  State 
tax  systems 

Thus  the  case  Ls  put  together  against  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  at  any 
time  for  any  purpose. 

I  have  called  this  anti-Government  fixa- 
tion "the  new  anarchy."  And  If  anyone 
present  doesn't  believe  these  neoanarchlsts 
exist.  Just  let  this  assembly  go  on  record 
tomorrow  In  favor  of  comprehensive  Federal 
aid  for  higher  education.  Then  you  will 
hear  from  them  I  can  tell  you  In  advance 
that  nearly  every  major  business  organiza- 
tion In  the  country  will  oppose  you.  So 
win  the  Journals  of  plutocratic  opinion 
which  guide  and  reflect  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  business  community. 

I  assume  that  in  this  conference  we  are 
prepared  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  neo- 
anarchlsts I  a&simie  also  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  where  the  facts  of  the  crisis, 
rather  than  our  prejudices,  lead  us.  If  the 
projections  of  needs  and  resources  told  us 
that  Federal  aid  is  not  required,  no  one 
would  have  been  happier  than  I.  But  de- 
spite the  labored  statistics  of  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Bducatlon,  Inc  ,  and  the 
wishful  thinking  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  they  don't.  Since  the 
facts  lead  us  toward  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, let  us  be  calm.  Let  us  keep  our  heads 
and  repeat  together : 

"The  federal  Government  is  not  our 
enemy,  It  Is  our  friend.  It  is  not  an  alien 
power.   It  Is   the   creature   of   the   Amerlcaa 


people.  It  will  do  what  they  want  it  to. 
It  Is  not  a  nutoster  which  can  ignore  their 
will." 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  with  the  objec- 
tion thAt  Ped.iral  aid  will  lead  to  Federal 
control,  as  so  often  asserted  by  those  wh(5 
fear  change.  :  am  sure  you  have  analyzed 
this  arjumeni  fully  In  the  last  2  days. 
I  will  only  saj  that.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
myth  that  Fee  eral  aid  means  Federal  con- 
trol. Truly  w»  are  wise  enough  to  legis- 
late and  to  administer  so  as  to  prevent  an 
end  result  we  don't  desire  I  will  only  say 
to  thos*  who  oppose  Federal  aiwlstance: 
WTiat  is  your  alternative,  and  Is  It  not  clear 
that  the  only  real  alternative  Is  a  second- 
claf's  educatlonil  system? 

HOW     OAN     FEJiEa-VL    AID    TO     XDUCATION     BX 

PaOVIDED'" 

Lft  U3  turn,  then,  to  how  Federal  aid  to 
higher    aducatl  )n    can    best    be    provided. 

You  will  be  dlsfippointed,  perhaps,  when 
I  start  by  saying  that  finding  the  answer 
to  tills  question  Is  more  yoiir  Job  than 
mine.  Oovernraent  programs  do  not  trdl- 
narlly  spring  lull-grown  to  life  from  the 
brows  of  Senat  jrs.  A  public  need  must  be 
established.  So  must  public  awareness  of 
that  need  and  public  support  for  its  satis- 
faction. 

LeaderBhip  n  ust  oome  frum  jx><jpie  who 
are  determined  and  Informed. 

We  gf)t  a  Federal  aid  for  public  schools 
bill  through  th.j  Senate  this  winter  because 
the  Natlt)nal  Education  Association  knew 
what  It  wanted  and  lobbied  Its  program 
across. 

Something  lice  the  Forand  bill  providing 
healrh  insurarce  for  the  elderly  will.  In 
ail  likelihood.  i>as8  the  Congress  largely  be- 
cause the  AFI  -CIO  knows  what  it  wajits 
and  Is  working  inrd  to  get  It 

The  HiU-Birton  hospital  coostriictlon 
plan  sails  thrcugh  Congress  with  new  ap- 
propriations ea^'-h  year  because  the  organized 
hospital  admlr  Istrators  and  their  trustees 
worked  out  a  sound  plan  and  lobbied  to 
get  It  passed. 

We  have  a  (ollege  housing  program  be- 
cause the  colleges  and  universities  are 
united  Insupcicrt  of  it. 

mrrzzfUs  txte-;ested  rs  hichitr  education 

MtrST    ACT 

Unfortunatel} .  citizens  Interested  In  high- 
er educaClon  dc  not  yet  seem  to  know  what 
else  they  want.  And  this  includes  trustees 
as  well  ue  college  presidents  and  their  fac- 
ulties. 

Let  ma  give  y'<u  an  ex.^mple  of  what  I 
have  in  mind  Three  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent's Cmmmittee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School.  c.Talred  by  my  good  friend. 
Devereux  Josepl-is,  presented  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations Included  was  a  proposal  for 
Federal  ifrants  for  higher  educarlor.al  fa- 
rllltles  on  the  pattern  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

Now,  HSU-Burton  Act  grants  for  h<->«nltal8 
are  mads  pursuant  to  a  carefully  wr.rked 
out  plan  to  meet  hoepltal  needs  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  other  hospital  groups. 
It  cannot  be  transposed  to  the  higher  edu- 
cational field  without  careful  rethinking 
which  must  be  participated  in  by  the  uni- 
versities tihemselves 

Yet  that  rethinking  has  never  been  done 
The  idea  put  forward  by  the  Josephs  Com- 
mittee 3  years  ago  died  as  completely  as 
if  It  had  never  been  bom  Why  did  higher 
education  drop  If  Wasn't  there  anybi;)dy 
In  the  field  with  Interest  or  Initiative 
enough  to  pick  up  the  thought,  reflne  it. 
agitate  for  It.  and  eventually  get  it  seriously 
considered  by  both  the  President  and  the 
Congrees?     Apparently  not. 


I  don't  know  myself  whether  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Joseplis  Committee  is  feasible, 
but  the  higher  educational  community 
should  know  and.  if  It  does  not.  U  ought  to 

find  out. 

Politlciitn.s  should  be  out  In  front  of  the 
people,  I  agree.  We  have  a  duty  of  leader- 
ship. But  we  cannot  afford  to  get  too  far 
ahead  of  the  peop;e  we  lead.  Vov  Lf  we  do. 
there  is  a  great  ri.^k  we  will  be  shot  down 
from  behind  on  election  day. 

CAN     EXISTING    EDUCATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    DO 
THE    JOBt 

I  wonder  whether  existing  organizations  In 
the  field  of  higher  education  are  set  up  to  do 
the  needed  Job  of  v.orklng  out  a  projjer  plan 
for  Federal  aid  and  then  lobbying  vti^orou-sly 
'■  ir  It?  I  su.'ipect  t.aat.  to  some  extent.  U»py 
.ire  immobilized  by  internal  dlvislotxs  on  Uie 
basic  questions,  flrit,  of  whetl^r  Federai  aid 
In  any  form  Is  de.'irable  and,  sec<jnd,  if  so. 
who  should  get  It?  The  American  C<>unci;  u:i 
Education,  the  American  A-s-stJclatlon  nf  L-md 
Grant  Colleges  and  SUte  UnlverslUes.  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  BducatK.n.  Inc  , 
the  Assfxriation  of  American  Colleges,  the 
AssociaUon  of  American  Universities,  the 
Council  for  Uir  Advancement  of  Small  Col- 
leges, the  Association  for  Higher  Education 
of  the  National  BducaUon  Aasoclation,  and 
the  American  Ass-xiation  of  Junior  Colleges 
are  a  rather  heterogeneous  group  to  unite  on 
a  legislative  program  Would  It  not  be  de- 
sirable to  organize  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
leading  educators  and  other  citizens  who  are 
convinced  of  the  need  for  Federal  aid  S'j  that. 
when  they  meet,  they  need  not  argue 
whether,  but  only  how? 

Let  us  remember  that  educators  are  not 
monks  who  take  a  vow  of  poverty.  b<jth  for 
themselves  and  for  the  Institutions  they 
serve.  They,  too.  are  American  citizens  with 
the  right.  Indeed  the  duty,  to  peUtion  for 
redress  of  grievances  and  to  indicate  to  their 
elected  representatives  how  they  would  like 
those   grievances   redressed 

SOME  TIMm  SUGGESTIONS  FoB  A  CITIZENS 
ORGANIZATION  rOR  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCA- 
TION 

Were  such  a  citizens  organization  for 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  to  be  organ- 
ized. I  should  like  to  sit  down  with  it  and 
be  presumptuous  enough  to  offer  a  few  timid 
suggestions : 

First.  The  "educational  foundation"  ap- 
proach suggested  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Wood  deserves  careful  and  detailed  explora- 
tion. So  does  their  view  that  allocations  by 
such  a  foundation  should  include  both 
operating  and  facilities  moneys  paid  directly 
to  recipient  Institutions.  Faculty  salaries 
should.  In  my  Judgment,  have  the  highest 
priority;  academic  fficlUtles  the  next  When 
these  problems  are  reasonably  well  solved.  It 
win  be  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  further 
scholarships  and  loans  to  students  There 
isn't  much  to  be  gained  In  sub.stltutlng  a 
-Hehtly  brlpht^T  boy  or  eirl  for  one  who  now 
wins  admission  to  coUece  if.  when  ovir  bright 
student  arrives  on  the  campus,  tliere  Is  no 
place  for  him  to  sit  or  lie  down,  no  books  or 
laboratories  available  and  not  enough  pro- 
fess<jrs  really  qualified  to  teach  him  what  he 
needs  to  know 

PENNSYLVANIA    SmjATION    CTTED 

Second  The  hardest  thinking  must  be 
done  In  the  field  of  who  gets  how  much  aid. 
The  situation  In  Pennsylvania  Is  a  good  Illus- 
tration of  the  difficulty 

My  State  has  lOS  different  Instltutl  ins  of 
higher  education  But  thrjee  109  Include  no 
public  community  college,  no  public  liberal 
arts  college,  and  only  one  State  university. 
I^ess  than  2  percent  of  our  college  students 
are  in  Jumcr  colleges,  none  of  which  is 
public. 


State  aid  goes  principally  to  four  large 
universities:  Penn  State  (which  is  also  a 
land-grant  college  receiving  Federal  aid); 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  reasonably 
well-endowed  Ivy  LeKgue  Institution,  with 
Federal  Government  research  contracts  in 
substantial  amount;  Temple  University, 
founded  since  the  turn  of  the  century  as  a 
community  college,  wTlch  has  grown  Into  a 
full-blown  university;  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  with  its  support  from  the  Mellons 
and   Its  Cathedral   of   Learning. 

However.  14  teachrrs'  colleges  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  tie  State  and  located 
principally  In  rural  areas.  Tuitions  and 
faculty  salaries  are  low,  curriculum  neces- 
sarily limited  Between  these  extremes  are 
91  private  Instltutlonf.  which,  by  and  large, 
defy  classification,  ftome  are  rich;  most 
p>oor.  Some  are  widely  renowned;  others  so 
small  that  they  caniot  support  a  strong 
faculty  or  a  broad  curriculum.  They  are 
Baptist,  Methodist.  Lutheran,  Catholic. 
Quaker,   and   nonsecta-ian 

If  someone  In  the  audience  will  tell  me 
how  public  aid  should  be  distributed  among 
such  a  complex  varl>;ty  of  institutions,  I 
would  be  happy  to  report  It  to  Governor 
Lawrence's   committee   on   education,   which 


is  presently  wrestling  with  Just  this  subject. 
Frankly,  I  haven't  the  faintest  Idea. 

All  I  know  Is  that  If  Pennsylvania  does 
not  substantially  Increase  Its  State  aid  to 
higher  education  and  get  substantial  addi- 
tional help  from  the  Federal  Government, 
we  are  headed  straight  for  trouble.  To 
reiterate,  this  Is  no  ordinary  crisis  which 
confronts  tis. 

Third  Federal  aid  should  not  be  limited 
to  special  projects,  or  research,  or  science, 
or  defense-related  subjects.  It  should  be 
across  the  board.  It  should  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  university,  not  Just  to  Its  periphery. 
In  the  civilization  of  the  future,  the  natural 
sciences  may  well  predominate  pragmati- 
cally, as  C.  P.  Snow  has  recently  suggested 
In  his  stimulating  Rede  lecture  on  the  Two 
Cultures,  but  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities  are  of  equal  Importance,  remote 
though  the  latter  are  sometimes  thought  to 
be  from  practical  application  to  the  modern 
world.  Assuredly,  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone. 

THE    PURPOSE    or    HIGHER     EDUCATION    IS    THE 
STAFFING    OF    FREEDOM 

I  suspect  you  will  agree  that  in  these 
3    davs    at    Arden    House    we    will    not   have 


solved  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  higher  education  But  I  hope  we 
have  crossed  one  bridge  over  which  we  will 
not  return.  The  river  of  doubt  over  which 
that  bridge  was  built  asked  the  question  as 
it  flowed  under  us:  Is  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  necessary?  I  hope  that 
bridge  will  be  burnt  here  tomorrow  so  that 
none  of  us  can  return. 

There  are  other  rivers  of  doubt  ahead. 
They  ask  the  questions  of  how  much,  how, 
to  whom  and  what  for.  I  am  confident  that 
bridges  can  be  built  also  across  these  rivers, 
fabricated  from  sound  answers  to  these 
puzzling  questions. 

In  fact,  we  have  to  build  these  bridges 
and  cross  them.  For  the  purpose  of  higher 
education  In  America  Is  the  staffing  of  free- 
dom. If  we  cannot  staff  freedom  adequately, 
history  will  again  take  note  before  the  end 
of  this  century,  as  it  has  before,  that  an 
unmoblllzed  society  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully   with    one   that    Is   fully   mobilized. 

This  Is  a  conclusion  to  which  no  free 
American  living  In  the  richest  country  the 
world  has  ever  known,  in  a  society  founded 
on  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    can    willingly    accept. 


SENATE 

\Veonksi)\>.  M\y  11.  r.M>(i 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President 

The  Chaplain,  Rtv.  Predenek  Brown 
Harrus.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers,  bewildered  by  the 
wild  confu.sion  of  this  clamorous  world, 
at  noontide  we  would  wait  in  quietness, 
that  the  roiled  waters  of  discus.sion  may 
become  clear  and  cur  disturbed  spirits 
tranquil  pools  of  prayer  and  peace. 

Thou  knowest  our  hearts  Thou  seest 
that  in  spite  of  the  worst  things  in  us. 
which  we  despise,  m  our  highest  hours 
when  we  look  unto  the  hills  of  vision, 
our  deep  desire  is  to  be  the  true  servants 
of  1  hy  will  in  this  troubled  time. 

Amid  the  tempesus  of  the  temporal, 
may  we  keep  clear  the  ultimate  sover- 
eignty of  the  eternal. 

In  the  unending  s  ruggle  of  truth  and 
error,  liberty  and  t  .ranny.  give  us  the 
comforting  assurance  that  we  are  not 
alone,  that  we  do  not  stand  alone,  that 
we  do  not  fight  alore,  but  thai  Thy  in- 
creasing purpose  is  bound  up  with  all 
this  human  struggle  toward  the  shining 
goal  of  earth's  redemption  from  igno- 
rance, miser.',  suffeimg.  and  fetters  of 
the  mind  and  body. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr   Miller. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

A,s  in  executive  .'-e.ssion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  Dodd  M.  Pisher.  to  be  post- 
master at  Mount  Storm,  W.  Va.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armeu  Services. 

<Por  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JO:mNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Te.xas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  May  10,  l:)60,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES    PROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writirj?  from   the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United   States   were  com- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

HR  1217  An  act  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R  1456  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Univer- 
sal Trades,  Inc.; 

H.R  1752  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wll- 
helmina  Ordonez; 

H  R  2082  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Demetrlos  Chrysanthes.  also  known  as  James 
Demetrlos  Chrysanthacopoulos; 

HR  3786  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
Kit  ying  and  James  George  Balnter; 

H  R  3934  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  E. 
Christine  Williams; 

H  R  4562  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
law  Grzelewskt; 

H.R.  4825  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
K  S'-nmons; 

H  R  5349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  County.  Calif  .  of  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  certain  real  property  situated  In 
Orange  County,  Calif.; 


H  R  6083  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  V. 
Jones; 

H  R  6493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dolton: 

HR  6843  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etenlel 
Wilgmg; 

H.R  7226  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Hughie  D    Martin  and  lone  Martin; 

H  R  7254  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slmeen 
Helena  Chaghaghi; 

H  R  7363  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A   Spmdler; 

H  R  8280  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
T  Tolp<r 

H  H  8383  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Jack 
E  Hudson: 

H  R  8456  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jack  Rubiey; 

H  R.  8672  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Deh 
Chang  Tao: 

H  R  8868  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Albertson  Water  District,  Nassau  County. 
.NY.; 

HR  8941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Alice   Anderson; 

H.R  9084  An  act  to  repeal  certain  retire- 
ment promotion  authority  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey; 

HR  9216  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
C    Turner; 

H  R  9464  An  act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  In  naval  engineer- 
ing and  the  other  must  be  specially  qviall- 
fied   and   experienced   in   naval   architecture; 

HR  9476  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
E     Williams    and   William   L     Johnson: 

HR  9760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam 
Doollttle: 

H.R  9861  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain   Istle  or  Tampico  fiber; 

H  R.  10045.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi- 
gration laws  ",  to  increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  expended: 

HR  10164.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  locks  and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio 
River  at  Louisville.  Ky  : 

HR.  10550.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  for  2  additional  years. 

HJl  11415  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  a  portion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  'Plaza  of  the  Americas"; 
and 
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LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
FIEPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  the  report  on 
House  bill  10777.  the  militarj-  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Comimittee 
on  Finance  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


FAMILY  FARM  DEVELOPMENT  ACT— 
PETITION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
about  a  week  ago  I  was  visited  by  a 
group  of  farm  people  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  headed  by  one  Edwin  Chris- 
tiansen, president  of  the  Minnesota 
Farmers'  Union,  who  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  group.  He  brought  to  me  the  pe- 
titions which  I  have  on  my  desk.  The 
petitions  contain  the  signatures  and  ad- 
dresses of  15.000  farm  people  in  Minne- 
sota. Every  one  of  them  is  a  farmer. 
The  petition  reads  as  follows: 

RUtjmCST    TO    CONGKISS 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  urgently  re- 
quest the  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  their  earnest  attention  to  the 
price.  Income,  and  marketing  problems  fac- 
ing agricultural  producers. 

BKKSON    PSOCmAM    A    r.\II.T7KX 

We  respectfully  point  out  that  the  present 
Benson  farm  program  has  brought  about  a 
reduction  in  farm  purchasing  power  to  the 
lowest  point  In  20  years.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  more  of  the  same  Benson 
policies 

BETTKR    FROGRAM     •fEEDED 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  recognize  the 
failure  of  the  Benson  oorn  program  of  low 
prices  and  unlimited  acreage  and  reject  this 
plan  with  regard  to  any  other  farm  com- 
modity, and  replace  this  ty(>e  of  program 
with  one  erf  price  suppots  or  direct  pay- 
ments at  a  fair  level,  together  with  authority 
for  farmers  to  vote  on  application  of  work- 
able crop  or  marketing  aUotments. 


aB>LACX    TUX    SOIL    BANK 

We  raoommend  that  the  soil  bank  oonser- 
vatlon  teserve  be  replaced  by  a  land -use  ad- 
justment program  under  the  ACP.  designed 
to  fit  into  good  cropping  and  conservation 
practlcee. 

r.\RM    CX5MMODrrT    PROCR.^M    DrvELOPMINT 

We  recommend  that  producers  of  the  var- 
ious major  farna  commodities  be  given  op- 
portunity to  participate  through  duly  elected 
representative*  In  the  development  of  price 
and  m.ultet  stabilUatloii  pn^granis. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  in  this  petition 
support,  in  the  main,  a  bill  I  introduced 
last  year  known  as  the  Family  Farm  De- 
velopment Act.  The  proposal  ompha- 
.sizes  the  importance  of  the  farmers 
them.selves  designing  farm  programs  in 
cooperation  with  the  technical  services 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
provides  that  the  prou:am.s  ultimately 
be  placed  before  the  farm  producers  in  a 
national  referendum.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  agreed  to  the  program,  it 
would  become  operative,  unle.'^s  Congress, 
within  30  days,  overruled  it.  Congress 
would,  thereby  act  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  interest. 

The  Family  Farm  Development  Act 
also  would  provide  for  national  goals  of 
farm  production.  It  would  provide  for 
expanded  land  use.  a  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  a  program  for  certain  types 
of  assistance  loans  for  marginal  farm 
producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  petition  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  petition 
was  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee pn  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


r 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  LT'WA-AFL-CIO 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL  NO.   2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Dis- 
trict Cooincil  No  2  of  the  United  Pack- 
inghou.se  Workers  of  America.  AFI^CIO, 
at  its  meeting  in  Albert  Lea.  Minn.. 
April  I  and  2,  approved  two  resolutions: 
one,  commending  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Meat  Inspection  Service  and  the  other, 
urging  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration help  consumer,  farmer,  and 
packinghouse  worker  alike  by  requiring 
that  an  increased  amount  of  pork  be  put 
in  every  can  of  pork  and  beans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBroRD,  as  follows: 

Resoltjtton  on  Me.at  Inspection 
Whereas  the  United  PaolclnKhouse  Workers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  are  well  aware  of  the 
fine  and  valuable  work  of  the  U.S  Meat  In- 
spection Service  in  protecting  the  health  of 
the  consuming  public  and  assisting  meat 
producers  and  meat  processors  in  supplying 
a  wholestime,  safe  product:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resoiv4d.  That  District  Council  No.  2, 
UPWA-ATL-CIO.  In  convention  assembled  at 
Albert  Li«a,  IClnn.,  reiterate  our  approval  and 
appreciation  of  this  service  and  reqiiest  that 


Coiagress  continue  to  provide  adequate-  funds 
for  Its  efficient  operation,  and  be  It  further 

Rf solved,  That  copies  uf  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  12th  constitutional  convention  of 
the  International  United  Packingh. use 
Workers  of  America,  AFL  CIO.  to  effectuate 
this  resolution. 

RtsoLtrnoN  REQxnsTtNC  THE  Ptjke  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  To  Lxcax.ize  rux 
Amount  or  Pork  To  Clo  Into  a  Can  <.r 
Pork  and  Biijins 

Whereas  there  Is  no  legaJ  quantity  of  pork 
specified  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  go  Into  a  can  of  pork  and 
beans;  and 

Whereas  present  consumption  of  the  prod- 
uct labeled  as  "pork  and  beans"  amounts  to  a 
billion  pounds  annually,  or  six  pounds  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas  the  pork  content  In  a  can  of  pork 
and  beans  presently  is  of  the  minimum  and 
Is  there  only  to  give  credence  to  the  label 
"{xjrk  and  beans";  and 

Whereas  If  the  amount  of  pork  in  a  can  ot 
pork  and  beaiis  was  only  Increased  to  a  3- 
ounce  piece  of  p<}rlt  for  every  p<.)viml  of  beans, 
the  consumption  of  pork  by  the  American 
public  would  Increase  annually  by  about  125 
million  pounds  and  thenby  would  assist 
economically  the  packinghouse  workers,  the 
farmers,  and  the  consumers  alike:  Therefore, 
be  It 

Rs3olved.  That  Local  No.  50.  United  Pack- 
inghouse Workers  (  f  America.  \Fl.  CIO.  go 
on  record  request! hk  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  to  make  every  effort  to  take 
w.'iatever  steps  are  neces.sary  to  increase  the 
pork  content  in  a  can  labeled  "pork  and 
beans";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  re- 
questing them  to  use  their  offices  to  effec- 
tuate this  resoiutliin.  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  Thiit  a)ples  of  this  reaolution  be 
sent  to  the  13th  annual  district  No.  3  con- 
vention of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America,  .\FI.  CIO,  the  12th  constitutional 
convention  of  the  Internatimal  United  Pack- 
Inffhouse  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO:  the 
national  AFT^-CIO;  the  State  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  Uve.stocJi-pr' <luclng  States;  and 
iUl  farm  organization.^  requesting  them  to 
take  sunilar  action. 


RESOLUTION  OF  ST.  PAUL  AFL-CIO 
TRADES  AND  LABOR  ASSEMBLY 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Piesident, 
Ame;  ica's  industrial  strength  is  great  for 
many  reasons  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  .skilled  craftsmanship  of 
our  laboring  men  and  women  This  skill 
and  pride  of  craftsman.ship  is  the  direct 
fruit  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

To  pay  appropriate  tribute  to  this  sys- 
tem and  its  ereat  value  to  our  economv, 
the  St  Paul  AFI^-CIO  Trades  and  Labor 
As.sembly  has  proposed  a  U  S.  postage 
stamp  commemorating  "The  Nucleus  of 
Craftsmanship:    Apprenticeship  " 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly resolution  proposing  this  stamp  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

To  print  a  U.S.  postage  stamp — "the 
Nucleu.9  of  Craftsmanship:  Apprentice- 
ship"— ^recognizing  the   basic  phUoeophy   of 


bona  fide  apprenticeship  and  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  the  value 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  to  our  national 
economy. 

Whereas  millions  of  our  fellow  workers, 
throughout  the  years,  have  given  of  their 
time  and  effort  In  the  promotion  of  this 
philosophy,  for  the  purpose  of  training  com- 
petent craftsmen  for  the  industrial  welfare 
of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  future  status  of  skilled  man- 
power In  the  United  States  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly dependent  upon  apprentice  train- 
ing; and 

Whereiis  there  Is  a  need  to  acquaint  the 
American  public  with  the  gigantic  strides, 
activities  and  efforts  In  establishing  the 
philosophy  of  bona  fide  apprt-ntlceshlp.  and 
the  efforts  that  are  being  taken  by  Labor 
and  Management  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  highest  possible  grade  of  products  and 
services  In  conformity  with  approved  prac- 
tices of  safety  and  skilled  craftsmanship; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  St.  Paul 
AFL-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  A.ssembly  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  fellow  workers,  apprentices, 
and  to  Lab<ir  and  Management  representa- 
tives who  have  voluntarily  contributed  their 
time  and  effort  to  this  very  necessary  Indus- 
trial activity:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  St.  Paul  AFL-CIO 
Trades  and  Labor  A^isembly  go  on  record  as 
approving,  and  to  petition  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Arthur  E  Summerfleld  to  have  printed, 
a  US.  postAge  stamp  using  a  facsimile  of 
the  Imprint  on  this  resolution  and  the  at- 
tached analogy;  also  to  request  our  con- 
gressional delegfatlon  to  so  petition  the 
Postmaster  General. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    INTERCOLLEGI- 
ATE OUTING   CLUB  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Pre.sirient,  at 
the  1960  spimK  conference  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Outing  Club  A.ssociation,  dele- 
gates of  100  affiliated  clubs  discussed 
many  issues  of  interest  not  only  to 
naturalists  but  to  all  Interested  in  our 
natural  resources. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  of  this  confer- 
ence held  April  23  at  Camp  Sky  mont  in 
Bentonville,  Va.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTIO-N  on  THr  WILDERNESS  BllX 

Realizing  that  wilderness  Is  an  exquisite 
resource,  rare  and  Irreplaceable,  needed  for 
the  spiritual  and  recreational  well-being  of 
this  and  future  generations.  If  not  pre- 
served by  the  authority  of  a  national  legis- 
lative policy.  It  will  be  bartered  and  forever 
lost  to  materlaUstlc  "progress";    and 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held 
throughout  the  Nation  on  the  wilderness 
bill,  and  careful  Senate  committee  and  staff 
endeavors  have  rewritten  the  bill  to  meet 
all  reasonable  admlnl^t^alive.  ccngressional, 
and  public  objections;  and 

Present  obstruction  of  the  wilderness  bill 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs  Is  not  logically  Justified  and 
mu.«t  be  condemned  as  an  attempt  to  frus- 
trate and  defeat  the  real  purpose  and  needs 
of  this  legislation  : 

The  1960  conference  of  the  Intercolleeiate 
Outing  Club  AssociaUon  respectfully  insists 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  report  the  wilderness  bill  out 
at  once. 


Furthermore,  realizing  that  every  year  of 
delay  causes  an  Irreparable  loss  of  wilder- 
ness to  Americans  of  an  Infinite  future  the 
Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Association 
urges  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  consider  and  report  out 
at  once  H.R.  10621  before  this  86th  Congress 
adjourns. 

Resolution  on  the  AxLAOASii  Wildlrness 
Realizing  that  the  finest  remaining  wilder- 
ness east  of  the  Mississippi  lies  in  the  Alla- 
gash  region  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  that 
this  region  contains  Incomparable  canoe 
trails,  famed  since  the  days  ol  Thoreau; 
and 

A  dam  at  Rankin  Rapids  and  its  reservoir 
would  obliterate  97  percent  of  the  Allagash 
River,  and  a  highway  from  Daaquam  in  the 
west  to  Ashland  in  the  east  would  bisect  this 
primeval  wilderness  and  oyyen  Its  heartland 
to  unsightly  highw.^y  developments: 

The  IntercoUeglate  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion, which  for  30  years  has  enjoyed  canoe 
and  hiking  trips  in  the  Maine  wilderness, 
urges  that  Big  Rapids  r>am  and  Linc^jln  Dam, 
which  wotild  preserve  the  AUagash.  be  con- 
structed Instead  of  Rankin  Rapids  Dam.  and 
that  no  highway  be  constructed  through  the 
heartland  of  the  priceless  Allagash  wilder- 
ness. 


RESOLtTTION     ON     RaINBOW     BRIDGE     NATIONAL 
MONTTMENT 

Realizing  that  Public  Law  485,  84th  Con- 
gress, states  that  no  dam  nor  reservoir  in 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  is 
to  He  within  any  national  park  or  monu- 
ment, and  specifically  precludes  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument  from  Unpairment 
by  the  construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam; 
and 

If  a  diversion  dam  Is  not  built  to  pro- 
tect the  Monument,  backed  up  waters  from 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  will  flood  Into  the  monu- 
ment and  at  high  water,  under  the  arch 
Itself,  killing  all  plant  cover,  staining  the 
rocks  and  natural  geological  formations  with 
an  unsightly  "white  zone,"  and  depositing 
large  quantities  of  silt  and  debris — thus 
ruining  the  aesthetic  and  wild  qualities  of 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument;   and 

Congressional  law  requires  that  adequate 
protection  for  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument  be  assured: 

The  Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion respectfully  urges  that  adequate  funds 
to  build  a  diversion  dam  and  tunnel  at 
site  B  be  appropriated  by  the  8€th  Con- 
gress, and  that  construction  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  be  postponed  until  protection  of  the 
moniunent  Is  completed:  and 

The  Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion condemns  violation  of  the  natural  con- 
dition of  any  park  or  monument,  realizing 
that  a  violation  of  one  will  be  a  threat  to 
all. 


Resolution    on    Kinzua    Dam 

Realizing  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
environs  needs  protection  from  flood  condi- 
tions on  the  Allegheny  River;  and 

The  Kinzua  damsite  proix)sed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  devastate  a  recreation 
area  vital  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
populations,  and  would  lawlessly  abrogate 
a  Federal  treaty  .signed  by  George  Washing- 
ton with   the  Seneca  Indians:    and 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  given  a 
full  examination  to  the  alternative  Cone- 
wango  site  for  a  flood-control  dam: 

The  Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion requests  that  the  historical  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  Indians  be  regarded,  and  that  no 
appropriations  be  permitted  for  construction 


of  Kinzua  Dam  until  the  Conewango  dam- 
site  has  been  Justly,  fully,  and  Impai-tlaUy 
studied. 


RESOLfTION    ON    THE    NOHTH    CASCADES 

Realizing  that  the  North  Cascades  area  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  with  its  tumbling 
glaciers  and  towering  forests,  contains  the 
most  spectacular  mountain  scenery  in  the 
United  States:  and 

The  1959  Forest  Service  Glacier  Peak  wil- 
derness area  prop<jsal  for  this  region  Is  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ecological  and  scenic  unit  of  the  wnlderness 
area  because  It  eliminates  the  forested 
valleys  of  the  Seattle  and  .'^gnes  Rivers,  and 
the  whole  scenic  area  north  of  Cascade  Pass; 
and 

The  wilderness  values  of  this  region  are 
far  greater  and  more  permanent  than  tem- 
porary monetary  gain  from  the  sale  of  valley 
timber: 

Since  the  present  administration  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  is  unwilling  to  preserve 
the  scenic  and  ecological  unity  of  this  area. 
the  Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Association, 
believing  that  preservation  of  this  rare  wil- 
derness for  the  future  is  of  far  greater  im- 
port than  a  question  of  which  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agency  will  have  Jurisdiction 
over  it,  urges  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice make  a  survey  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
North  Cascades  area  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  system,  and  report  its  findings 
to  Congress  and  to  the  people. 


Resolution  on  National  Seashore  Areas 
Realizing  that  natural  seashores,  where 
man  can  leave  his  footprints  In  the  sand 
and  gaze  o\'er  the  Infinite  surface  of  sea. 
are  quickly  dlsapp>earlng  as  Industry  and 
population  expand: 

The  Intercollegi;ite  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion endorses  the  Federal  proposal  to  estab- 
lish the  Cape  Cod.  Padres  Island,  and  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashores,  and  recom- 
mends that  further  national  seashores  In- 
cluding: Huron  Mountain,  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes.  Picture  Rocks.  Cape  Flattery.  Chan- 
nel Island,  Point  Reyes,  Cumberland  Island, 
and  Fire  Island,  be  legislatively  preserved  as 
soon  as  surveys  and  public  hearings  have 
been  adequately  held. 


PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES — 
LEAGUE  OF  WISCONSIN  MUNICI- 
PALITIES ENDORSES  S.  910 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  nontaxpaying  federally  owned 
properties  in  communities  throughout 
the  country — many  of  which  today  are 
liard  pre.ssed  to  f.nd  sources  of  revenue 
to  provide  the  necessary  services — con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  one. 

Currently,  the  bill.  S.  910.  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  proposes  to  deal  with 
this  situation  by  providing  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  local  com- 
munities. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  already  saddled  with  tremendous 
costs  for  a  wide  variety  of  programs,  and 
also  has  difficulty  in  finding  adequate 
sources  of  revenue. 

However,  a  serious  question  arises  as 
to  whether  areas  in  which  federally 
owned  properties  are  located  should  bear 
the  special  burden  resulting  from  the  ex- 
istence of  such  property — often  occupy- 
ing choice  sites  in  the  city  or  community. 

Recognizing  this  serious  problem,  I 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  the  original  bill, 
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S.  910,  proposing  to  oflfset  losses  by  pro- 
viding Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
^'  I  believe  that  Congress  should  now  act 
expeditiously  to  provide  an  equitable  so- 
lution to  this  situation. 

Today,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  from 
Ed  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the 
League  of  Wisconsin  Municipalities,  a 
letter  expressing  this  fine  organization's 
support  for  enactment  of  S.  910. 

Reflecting  the  views  of  this  splendid 
association  of  Wisconsin  cities  and  vil- 
lages, I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

League  or 
Wisconsin  Municipalities. 

Madison.  Wis     May  9.  1960 
Senawr  .Alexander  Wiley 
Senate  Ofjice  Building 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  Ii  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  ts  a  good  possibility  that  S 
910  ^111  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  Senate 
sometime  In  the  near  future  .^s  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  '■his  bill  is  a  result  of  many 
years  study  and  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  positions  taken  by  the  Federal 
agencies  and  by  representatives  of  local  gov- 
ernmental units  It  would  establish  certain 
m  lieu  of  tax  payments  and  special  assess- 
ment liability  for  .some  types  of  federally 
owned  properties. 

I  will  not  belabor  you  with  the  arguments 
as  to  why  I  think  such  legislation  should  b€ 
passed  The  Impact  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erty on  individual  communities  can  some- 
times be  tremendous.  It  seems  only  Just 
that  such  communities  should  not  be  made 
to  bear  the  burden  far  Federal  operations 
which  benefit  millions  of  people  living  out- 
side of  those  communities. 

Your  support  of  S.  910  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ed  Johnson. 
Executive  Director. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr  STEXNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 

H.R  10777  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  ( Rept    No    1338) 

By  Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment 

S.  3036  A  bill  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  Copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
to  former  Members  of  Congress  requesting 
such  copies  I  Rept    No,  1339  i. 

H  J  Res  502  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  memorial  to  Marv  McLeod  Bethune  (Rept 
No.  13401  , 

HJ  Res- 546.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  official  flag  of 
the  United  States  bearing  fifty  stars  which  is 
first  flown  over  the  west  front  of  the  United 
States  Capitol   iRept,  No.  1341); 

S.Con  Res  91  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  reprinting  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  Amending 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  with  respect 
to  exchange  of  military  information  and  ma- 


terial with  alliea  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  856h  Congress; 

S  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  committee  print  contaanlng  the  reports 
of  the  States  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Naclonal  Water  Resources  on  their  water 
resources  and  problems; 

S.  Can  Res  96  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Internal  Security  Manual  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  providing  for  additional 
copies. 

S  Ci«n  Res  97  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  reprinting  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Joint  Committee  print  entitled  "Sum- 
mary-.\nalysls  ;)f  Hearings.  June  22  26.  1959. 
on  Biological  and  Environmental  Effects  of 
Nuclear  War.'  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during  the 
86th  Congress,  1st  session. 

S  Con  Res  99  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  a*  a  Senate  document  a  compilation  of 
studies  on  United  States-Latin  American  re- 
lations; 

S.  Con  Res  100  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  a«  a  Senat*  document  a  compilation  of 
studies  on  United  States  foreign  policy; 

H  Con  Res  558  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  additional  copies  of 
the  panel  discu.sslons  entitled  'Income  Tax 
Revision"; 

H  Com  Res  579.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thjriziDg  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a    Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator"; 

H  Con  Res  586  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  bearings  on  civil  rights. 

H  Crin  Res  607  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
th. irlzict;  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Ameri- 
can Government  What  Is  It'  How  Does  It 
Function'"; 

S  Rt«  277  Resolution  to  print  for  the  use 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
additional  copies  of  Its  10th  annual  report; 

S  Ret  278.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  Of  the  report  on  the  problem  of  the 
aged  aod  aging; 

S.  Re«  279  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional e.xpenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations; 

S  Res.  281  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  Re- 
port No  807.  86th  Congress,  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Dl.sfister  Relief  Manual"; 

S.  Res  299  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  ques- 
tion-anjl- answer  review  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway; 

S  Res  303.  Resolution  to  print  for  the  use 

of  the  Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  additional  copies  of  Its  final  report; 

S  Reg  306  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  "Organizing  for  Na- 
tional Security"; 

S  Res  307  Resolution  to  print,  with  illus- 
trationa  a  study  entitled  "Exports.  Imports, 
and  tha  United  States  Balance  of  Interna- 
tional Payments,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Howard  S. 
Piquet;  and 

S  Res  310  Resolution  increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  for  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S  Res.  302  Resolution  to  print  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  a 
staff  report  on  labor- management  relations 
on  certidn  Federal  projects; 

S  Con  Res  90  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  final  report  and  Indexes  to  hearings  and 
reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field;   and 


S  Res  305  Resolution  providing  for  a 
study  of  the  uses  of  Government  licensed 
media  for  the  dissemination  of  political 
opinions,  news,  and  so  forth  (Rept  No 
1342). 


ELIZABETH  M    HICKEY    EDWARD  D 
MURPHY.  AND  WALTER  D.  MURPHY 

Mr  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S.  Res.  312  >  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Elizabeth  M.  Hickey, 
Edward  D  Murphy,  and  Walter  D.  Mur- 
phy, which  wa.s  placed  on  the  calendar, 
a.s  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Elizabeth  M  Hickey.  daughter  of  James  W 
Murphy,  and  Edward  D  Murphy  and  Walter 
D  Murphy,  sons  of  James  W  Murphy,  an 
Official  Reporter  of  Debates  and  Pnx-eedings 
of  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  four 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


ILLYENE  MARDEN.  VERA  DAVIS.  RAY 
McGUIGAN,  AND  ART  McGUIGAN 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS  Res  313'  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Illyene  Marden.  'Vera  Davis. 
Ray  McGuigan.  and  Art  McGuigan. 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Re.iohed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
lUyene  Marden  and  Vera  Davis,  nieces  of 
John  J.  Kenney,  and  Ray  McGuigan  and  Art 
McGuigan,  nephews  of  John  J  Kenney,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  two  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances 


MARY   A    RUESCH 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adnuni.stration.  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S.  Res.  314 »  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  A.  Ruesch,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  A.  Ruesch.  sister  of  Belva  M  Ratchford. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances 


EliA  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rule.s  and  Administration,  repoi^ted 
an  original  re.solution  iS.  Res.  31.S»  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Ella  John.son.  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
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from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hla  Johnson,  widow  of  Robert  Johnson,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compen.«iation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  tune  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  conbidered  Inclusive  of  fun- 
eral  expenses    and    all    other    allowances. 


CONNIE   YOL'NG 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  316/  to  pay 
a  pratuity  to  Connie  Young,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  a.s  follow.':: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  dirc-cted  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  oi  the  Senate,  to 
Connie  Young,  widow  of  Charlie  A.  Young, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


MARY  NELL  SISSON 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S.  Re.s  317)  to  pay 
a  pratuity  to  Mary  Nell  Sis.son.  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Rejiolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Nell  Sissun.  widow  of  W  D.  Sisson,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  s\im  equal  to  three  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death  f.ild  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  6 1ST  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  repwrtr^d  an 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  318*  to  print 
the  61st  annual  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  for  the  year  ended  April 
1,  1958,  as  a  Senate  document,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  slxty-fir.st  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Soctety  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  April  1,  1958,  be  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


PRINTING  OF  6:!D  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OP  NATIONAL  SOCIEIY  OP 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
onginal  resolution  <8.  Res.  319'  to  print 
the  62d  Annual  Rei:>ort  of  the  Natioruil 
Society  of  the  Dau.thters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  for  the  year  ended  Apnl 


1.  1959,  a£  a  Senate  document,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Sixty-second  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  S'.Kiety  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  .'American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  April  1.  1959.  be  printed,  with  an 
illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  TO  PRINT  A  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OP  THE  "ELEC- 
TION LAW  GUIDEBOOK' 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reF>orted  an 
original  resolution  'S.  Res.  320 »  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  "Election  Law  Guidebook.."  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Re^solved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  97  of  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress,  entitled  "Election  Law  Guide- 
book," be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  REDUCTION  OF  NONT]SSEN- 
TIAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES- 
FEDERAL  STOCKPILE  INVEN- 
TORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 


eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  stockpile  inventories  as  of  March 
1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows ; 
Peideral  Stockpile  iN^TtN-TORiES,  March  1960 

INTRODUCTTON 

This  is  the  fourth  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  un- 
der the  Depa.tment  of  Agriculture,  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  It  Is  for  the 
month  of  M.arch  1960. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  offlciaJ  data 
on  quantities  and  co.^t  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  agencies 
involved. 

The  three  agencies  reported  that  as  of 
March  1.  1960.  the  cost  value  of  materials 
in  their  stockpile  inventories  totaled 
$15,638,231,000  and  as  of  March  31,  1960, 
they  totaled  H5. 603. 074. 000.  a  net  decrease 
of  $35,157,000  reflecting  acquisitions,  dis- 
posals, adjustments,  etc.,  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  imjxis- 
sible  to  sum.marize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1.  2,  and  3,  but  the  cost  value  figures 
are  summarized  by  agencv  and  program  as 
follows: 


Summary  of  cosl  value  of  stockpile  inventories 

[In  thotL^and-sl 


Agency  and  protrnim 

Beftlimlng 

of  month. 

Mar.  1, 1U60 

End  of 

mem  til. 

Mar.  U,  i960 

Net  chanpe, 
reflectinR 

acquisitions, 
disposals, 

adjustments, 
•tc. 

Departmfnt  of  Adriculture: 
Prite  support  progTani: 

AprKullurkl  couinicxlltles                             

$6,980,146 
7»,644 

$6,933,542 
95,349 

-t4<),  6fl4 

Exrlianfre  commodities— straie^ic  and  critical  materials 

-1-15,805 

To«al,  ^rlce  supiwrt  program ___. 

r>efens«  Pfth  U'-tion  A'*?  program                         

7,069,600 
3 

7,028,891 

3 

-30,799 

Total,  Department  oC  Agriculture 

7,059,693 

7.028.894 

—30.799 

General  Ser\i(.-es  Administratloa: 
Strategic  and  criucal  materials: 

National  irt"''''  pile                                                                

6,193.610 

S,519 

1.448,587 

683,767 

60,196 

6.188.123 

9,519 

1,450.833 

693.  546 

6(1,1% 

-5,496 

Fedsral  Fsrfllties  Corporation,  On  iBTentory 

Defence  Prodwtion  Act  program 

Sopi^einental  sto'kpUe                        .          .... 

+1.246 

-221 

Sopplemenial  stoi'lcplle  inventory  in  transit .. 

Total  General  Services  Admlriistration  ..     

8,406.688 

8.  402, 218 

-4. 470 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defen.se  MobiUzation:  Civil  defense  stockpile 

171,80 

m.S68 

+  112 

Grand  total      .          . 

15,638.231 

15,603.074 

-36, 157 

Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  opening 
inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
In  quantity  and  cast,  transactions  during 
the  month.,  and  the  closing  Inventories  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Each  Inventory  Is 
shown  by  commodity  except  the  national 
stockpile,  for  which  commodity  detailed  Is 
classified. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanation 
iu-e  set  forth  In  notes  accompanying  the  re- 
spective tables.  Statutory  authority  and 
program  descriptions  are  shown  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  report. 

The  inventories  covered  by  the  report  are 
tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1;  Agricultural  price  support  pro- 
gram Inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.     Department     of     Agriculture. 


March  1960:  Inck.ding  aericuitural  commod- 
ities, strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired 
by  exchange  or  tarter,  and  special  acquisi- 
tions under  the  E>efense  Production  Act. 

Table  2:  Strat<igic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  under  Genera!  Services  Adminis- 
tration. March  1960:  Including  materials  in 
the  national  stc-ckpile.  Federal  Pacllltles 
Corporation  tin  Inventory,  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental 
stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc., 
and  Inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  stockpile  Inventory 
under  the  OfBce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, March   1960. 
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'Agricultural  prin  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  AaricuUure,  March  1960: 

materials  acq'iired  by  exchange  or  barter,  and  !>prcial  acquisitions  under  (he 


Table  1 

Including  agricultural  coryimadities- 
[Offense  Production  Act 


^trafpoif  and  critical 


EXFL.WATOKV   NOTRS 


The  Department  of  Ain'lculture  Jffiue.s  the  content  of  the  oolumaa  as  follows: 

Program  and  comm(xllty:  LLsts  each  commodity  in  the  form  in  which  it  eTi.-<t-  when 
r.xfende<i  3upv)ort,  and  in  some  instances  in  a  form  to  which  the  supported  commo-iity 
li  processed  or  converted  to  increase  marketability.  The  coninii'dlties  are  nroupe<l 
•andf^r  the  appropriate  statutory  ?ubcla5?iflcatlonp  a.*  "  Bao^ic,"  ■■  DosiLiiatrd  nont>a.«ic," 
"Other  nr.nhajiic."  and  ■■Eichangc." 

I  nit  of  mea.-iure:  The  appUniMe  unit  used  in  the  jccouiitiiig  r.conis  and  reports  of 
tht^  C'or[>oration 

Inventory,  r  eginumg  of  moutli  Qunntity:  In  niiml:>er  of  units.  Cost  value:  All 
inventories  , ire  re<'orded  in  the  urouriUi  at  cost,  "dist  value"  is  tomprised  of  tbe 
initial  cost  of  tt.e  ronunodlty  [>lus  .^t'lrage.  h.indlink:,  tr»mst>(>rtatior|,  and  accessorial 
t'\[«nscs  pint  or  i.-rri:e<i  up  to  the  d.ite  <>f  reporting.  Tbe  initial  c(^t  of  Inventories 
w(|uired  by  delivery  J  .-ollater:!]  securing  loans  is  the  unpHid  bnUiuro  of  tlie  notes  plus 
-torige  .wi'l  other  ih:irces  iidvini-pd,  .iny  e'luities  due  or  paid  to  [irO'lucers  on  ware- 
house-stored coll.itenl  by  ^'u^>ilc  Law  ><.VK;ii,  ami  iiecinning  with  LWw  crop  produc- 
tion. t!)e  Corporation  will  not  nuike  etiuity  p.iyuieiits  to  borroweri  oil  luircdeemed 
pii'  e  supfi'irt  I'lin  c'lii  iterU.  titie  lo  w  hich  it  acjuires  on  or  after  in  it  i;  try  of  ttie  loaiusl, 
and  the  net  v  ilue  'f  ,i;iy  'lu.iiifity  or  quality  dilTerences  determine  i  iip.i!  delivery  of 
farm-storeHl  •iiliteril  .Vinounts  paid  to  lendinsr  ageniie.3  parti*  i.i»;.ii_'  iii  tbe  loan 
program  for  irop  year*  prior  to  lyo.H  were  reconled  ;«  a  part  of  Inveultiry  cost. 

.Vdju.-stments  \V.irehousc  .settlements,  c\ihau?es  and  transfers  (jiet):  Warehouse 
seillenients  in>ludc  the  net  tliilerenies  in  (lu.iiuity  an*!  or  v.ilue  rejri -«  :;'r  !  by  the 
Bet  of  ovordeiiveries.  p.'-eniiuni.^,  underdehvt'rie.-^.  ;ind  discounts  irijiiu'  ''''i!.!  move- 
ment of  ronimcxiliics.  Etchanees  represent  the  net  chanpe  in  'pi.inQ'v  ::il,.ir  value 
for  inventories  eirhanged  or  in  pr<Hess  of  exchanee.  Un  comple'ed  f\  :■  mses,  the 
ch.mge  in  value  repre.-^nts  dillerentials  due  to  iucation.  (quality,  .iicl  .'im'ity.  Un- 
processed comaiodities  removed  from  Inventory  for  conversion  or  Processing  (on  a 


Program  and  commodity 


Price  support  pngnxa: 
A»;ncuitiiral  oommodities: 
Basic  commodities: 

Corn 

Commeal     -. 

Cotton,  e.xtra  long  staple. 

Cotton,  upland    _ 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock.. 

i'eanuts,  shelled.  _ 

Kice.  milled 

K'.ce.  rouijh 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 


Total  basic  commodities . 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushel 

Pound 

Bale 

.-..do 

Poimd 

do 

Himdredweight 
...do..    - 


Pound. 
Bushel. 
Pound. 


1  )tsn;nated  nuiibasic  commodities: 

Harlcy 

t  irun  sorghum 

H"ncv.     .    .    

.M;lk  and  butterfat: 

Butter. 

ChtH'se   

Milk,  dri.-d 

-Mdk,  fluid 

Oats 

Kye 

TungoU 


Total,   designated    nonbasic    com- 
modities. 

Other  nonbasic  oommodities: 

B«>ans.  dry.  edible „ 

Fla.x.seed . 

Lirtseed  oil 

Kosin 

.-■ovbieans 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities.. 


Total,  agricultural  commotiities. 


Exehanse  oommodities:  '  Strategic  and 
critical  materials:  ' 

.\luminum  oxide,  abrasive,  crude 

Antimony,  metal. 

Asbestos,  amosite 

Asbestos,  crocidolite 

Bauxite 

Bismuth 

Beryllium  copper  master  alloy 

Bonte 

Cadmium 

Chrome  ore,  chemical  grade 

Chrome  ore.  refractory  ^rade 

Chrome  ore.  TurkLsh,"  met.allurg!cal... 
Chromium  metal 


Bu.shel     

Hundredweight. 
Poimd 


( atory,  beginning 
"     Mar.  1.1960 


Inv 
ofminth 


Qua  itity 


1,23  S,  851 


7) 


1.08  i, 


54 

i,817 
793 

677 
402 
382 
#.203 
.206 
60 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do.. 
Bushel. 

do.. 

Pound. 


Hundredweight. 

Bushel 

Poimd 

...do 

Bushel 


Pound, 
-...do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
-...do. 
....do. 
Carat- - 
Pound. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
do. 


6 

281, 


15< 


contnu  tiial  or  fee  basis  and  exehxling  coudiiional  sales)  arc  Included  as  a  reduction  of 
inventory  fr  ).esv«.d  comiiio<iitles  acquired  asaresiflt  of  this  conversion  or  processing! 
are  Inrlu  led  is  an  idilitlon  to  inventory. 

Acqiiisniiiis  As  reflected  In  accounting  records  and  reports;  and  Includes  com- 
modities .i.c^uiro!  tiy  delivery  of  collateral  securing  loans,  commodities  purchased 
im  ler  terms  of  purchase  agreements,  commodities  purchased  directly  flom  producers 
or  proceaaors  ast  a  part  of  the  support  operation  but  not  under  |>iire'hase  agreements. 
and  processed  commodities  acquire<l  by  purchases  which  otTsi-t  conditional  sales  of 
improce.s.scd  comni'ditles  from  inventory.  Tbe  cost  value  of  acquisitions  is  descrllwd 
imder  tlie  txplandtion  of  the  cost  value  of  Inventory. 

C.trryiiiK  charges  added  to  Uivestment  after  acquisition:  Total  oosl.s  of  storage. 
handline.  transportation,  and  other  aoceasorial  expen.see  Incurred  during  the  month! 

I)ls[X).>als:  As  reflected  in  accounting  records  and  reports.  Inventory  transactions 
ffenerally  are  recorded  on  the  basis  of  transfer  of  title.  Disposition  commitments  arc 
not  r.flec  ted  in  tlie  accounts.  Cost  value:  Represents  acquLsltion  value  plus  appUcsblr 
amount  of  carrying  charges.  The  amount  of  cost  allocated  to  et)mmo<iltle8  remove<l 
from  inventory  is  determined  with  the  view  of  retaining  In  tbe  ln\entory  accounts 
the  cost  of  commodities  remaining  on  hand.  The  cost  allocnted  to  commodities 
removed  from  price  support  inventory  is  generally  computed  on  the  basis  of  avenige 
imit  cost  of  tbe  commodity  reflected  in  the  inventory  accoimts  for  the  applicable  crop 
year  and  general  storage  location.  In  the  case  of  commodities  generally  stored  com- 
mingled (e.g.,  bulk  grains  and  bulk  oils)  the  crop  year  is  determined  on  the  flrst-in, 
flrst-out  basis.  In  tne  case  of  commodities  stored  in  identifled  lots,  the  crop  year  Is 
determined  by  lot  identification. 

Inventory,  en<l  of  month:  Closing  Inventory  after  transactions  for  the  month  have 
been  applie<l  to  the  Inventory  at  the  l>cglnning  of  the  month. 


|In  thousands) 


Cost 

value 


$2, 1(>3.8«& 


16,398 

,  016, 876 

2,601 

11,578 

36,929 

13,647 

2,910 

.843,972 

3 


,378 

468 

,352 


2  .786 
Hi.  339 

li;i,767 


i;i,6S0 

:i,870 
2>,495 


7 
61616 


1(,579 


34.460 
580 

^796 
^040 
1,00(,165 


Coiemanite.  Turkish  boron  minerals..! do. 

Columbite J '_(io'_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tnhi 


465 
1,000 

277 

344 
a  812 
44,972 

772 
11,491 


6, 107,  779 


73.872 

712,790 

144 

12.798 

5.823 

16.429 


Tran.<iactlons  during  the  month 


Adjustments 


Quan- 
tity 


-162 


-4,829 
-t-4,829 


(•) 
'+272' 


-47 
-fl47 


Cost 
value 


-$236 


-609 

4609 


-1 

'+706 


+469 


-42 

+273 


10,207 
3,730 

^4M 


841.257 


2 
19 

6,707 


24,382 


31,  no 


6, 960, 146 


2,566 
136 

607 

666 

5,847 


908 

2,660 

350 

1,097 
156 

1,235 
743 

304 


-62 

+4 

-19 


+2 
-2 


-42 
+2 
-4 


+187 


+5 


Acquisitions 


Qiian- 
tlty 


-282 
66,265 


49 

77,215 
3,943 
(') 

4,576 

1.839 

2.788 

185,802 


Cost 

value 


Carrying 
charges 

added  to 
invest- 
ment 
after 
acqul- 
sitloo 


-$356 
2,493 


102 
2 


29,439 


83,194 

16.712 

2,876 

3 


7,720 

6,962 

483 

-1 

22,098 

1.129 

5.297 

9,966 


1. 


56,791 


03 

6 


17,047 


11,625 

685 
2,069 

4 


-16 


-11 


+645 


181 
-1 


22 


2,453 
220 


755.009 

260 

279 

34 


27,109 


647 

"m 


31,620 


1,160 

-7 


$12,850 
-1 
23 
.650 
466 
108 
259 
292 
2 
18.138 
-3 


33,774 


1.263 

7.266 

37 

265 
147 
710 


414 
6« 

16 


-24 


1,128 


88,448 


127 
60 


4.931 

,Vt6 

561 

86 


460 


-1 

534 

-8 

87 


10,164 


(') 


DispooaU 


Quan- 
tity 


12.511 
65,265 


307 
8,014 

7.  .yyi 

539 

1,067 

4.001 

13,775 

186,802 


Cost 

value 


$28,752 

2.492 

60 

53.615 

628 

1.155 

6,125 

6,138 

2.625 

46,  ,%9 

9.963 


Inventory,  end  of 
month.  Mar.  31,  190U 


Quantity 


1,209,906 


64 

5,560 

91,165 

71,883 

2.863 

5,801 

2,041 

1.074,490 

60 


1,740 
563 
321 

6,976 

4.686 
23,138 
16,712 

2,407 
68 

1,482 


19 

20 

3 

138 


180 


44,118 


68 


19 
4 


1 
1,842 


168,142 


2,791 
1,461 

60 

4,185 

1,802 

3,822 

686 

2.340 

126 

319 


17,680 


(') 


16 


8 

4,074 


Coat 
value 


$2,147,371 


16,361 
972.631 

8.692 

11.713 

31.062 

20.808 

1.416 

,821,.K4 

3 


60,663 

268.064 

1,031 

44.249 

II.6.\3 

173,823 


14,067 

2,800 

23,004 


181 
56,616 
'a,' 767 


6,030.671 


72,395 

718.  874 

131 

26.915 

4,  I6S 

24,942 


10,308 
3,fl«7 
6,167 


808,667 


1.161 
20 

6.727 


4.003 


179.816 


28 
-3' 


40. 

4. 

4. 

1.783. 


1. 

178. 
11. 
46. 

1. 
II. 


003 
800 

796 
040 
174 
260 
734 
034 
277 
463 
812 
972 
3iy 
491 
123 


20,406 


28,814 


6,933,642 


2.689 

185 

610 

fifiS 

10.808 

546 

1.468 

2,(>3« 

351) 

1,676 

160 

1.234 

1.370 

299 

87 


1960 
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Table  1  Agricultural  price  fiupport  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  March  1960: 
Including  agnrultural  comviodittes,  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter,  and  special  acquisition*  under  the 
Defense  Production  .4d— Gonlinued 

(In  thousands] 


Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning 
ofmonth,  Mar.  1,1960 

lYansactlons  during  the  month 

Inventory,  end  ol 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Carrying 
charges 

Disposals 

month.  Mar.  31.  1960 

Program  and  commodity 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

added  to 
invest- 
ment 
after 
acqui- 
sition 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quantity 

Cost 
value 

Price  support  program— Continued 
Exchange  commodities,  etc.— Continued 
Diamonds 

Carat 

066 

82.266 

36.525 

1.492 

14.972 

65.057 

10.047 

49,852 

319,  705 

30.769 

44 

113 

8,708 

1,030 

6,347 

1,500 

2,851 

$13,365 

14,  747 

7.836 

142 

274 

931 

1,022 

2.060 

6,531 

1,455 

80 

1,749 

806 

3,716 

6,417 

1,041 

322 

36 

10, 412 

655 

$601 

1,603 

143 

992 

92.678 

37.180 

1,492 

36.322 

65,057 

10,047 

49,852 

442,322 

37.435 

44 

91 

15,762 

1,630 

7,610 

1,500 

2,861 

$13,900 

16.437 

7.992 

142 

Ferrochrorae,  high  carbon— 

Poimd 

$110 
16 

$23 
3 

Ferrochrome,  low  carbon 

do 

do 

do  

do 

Ferromanganese 

1,482 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade 

21.350 

385 

7 

6 

eA\ 

931 

Lead 

do 

-1 

1 

1  020 

do 

do 

2.060 
9,016 
1  794 

Ma'tgafM*S*  O"*,  niptallnrplral  gr^e 

122,617 
6,666 

2,445 
338 

40 

1 

Manmn^Of  "rf,  nHlnml,  ii|iltery  gnule 

do 

Mica" '..". 

do 

80 

Quartz  crystals 

do 

-22 
7,064 

-363 
641 

5 
19 

5 

1 

3 

40 

1  401 

BiUcfm  carbide 

do 

14 
1 
1 

1  451 

Thnrlum  nitrate 

do 

3  719 

Tin      

do 

2,206 

2,289 
121 

2 

7  706 

TltAnlnm  xpnngfi 

do 

2,065 
325 

Zinc 

do 

37 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

79,644 

15,576 

346 

116 

95,349 

Total  price  support  program 

7,060,090 

+$645 

104,024 

44.463 

179,031 

7,028,891 

Bale 

Defense  Production  Act  Inventory:  Cotton. 

(') 

3 

{') 

3 

American- Egyptian. 

Total,  TVpa>1'»"»n*  n'  AgHcu'tUN'            j 

7,060,603 

+645 

104,024 

44,463 

179.931 

7,028,894 

'  Leas  than  500. 

'Bee  appendix,  p.   14.  for  notes  relating  to  reporting  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Note.— Figures  are  rotmded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


Table  2. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  March  1960:  Including  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental  stockpile 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile 

ITPLANATOKT  NOTES 


The  Oeneral  Servli-**  .Administration  defines  tbe  content  of  the  columns  as  follows: 

Program  and  comi:.  -'.:;.  I  lentlfles  the  program  and  the  mlnemls,  metals,  fibers, 
and  oll.<!  acquired  under  ::  <■  ;  r  .Kram. 

Unit  of  measure:  'I  ( •  ^:  i:  lard  weight  or  measure  of  minerals,  metals,  fibers,  and 
oils  determined  to  be  i :  c    :  -  k  pile  unit  of  measure. 

Inventory,  beglnniiin  of  inciith:  Opening  Inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of 
material  In  storage  at  the  beginnii>g  of  the  accounting  period. 

Adjustments:  kepresents  increases  (+)  or  decreases  (-)  of  material  in  Inventory 
other  than  Increases  from  acquisitions  or  decreases  from  disposals.  I>ecreases  occur 
from  theft,  loss  Incurred  while  in  transit  to  stockpile  location,  repacking  from  one  type 
of  container  to  another.  t)eneficlatlon  of  a  low-grade  material  to  a  higher  grade,  and 
the  removal  of  material  for  sampling  and  testing  purposes.  Increases  occur  from  retiu-n 
of  material  previously  removj-d  for  sampling  and  testing  purposes  and  from  quantities 
received  at  storage  locations  .n  excess  o(  quantities  billed  by  the  contractor.  A  new 
chemical  analvsis  of  tbe  materials  may  cause  an  increase  or  decrease  where  tbe  weights 
are  based  on  chemical  and  moisture  content.  Increases  or  decreases  are  also  made  from 
findings  of  audits  of  Inventory  and  accounting  records. 


Acquisitions:  For  the  National  Stockpile  and  Defeiise  Production  Act  acquisitions 
Include  open  market  purchases  at  contract  prices,  intradepartmental  transfers  at  market 
or  appraised  value  at  time  of  transfer:  transportation  to  first  permanent  storage  location; 
and,  beneficlating  and  processing  cost  In  upgrading  mattriaLs.  For  the  supplemental 
stockpile  acquisitions  include  tbe  market  value  or  CCC's  acquisition  cost  whicbevex 
is  the  lower  at  time  of  transfer  from  CCC. 

Disposals:  Cost  of  disposals  are  calculated  at  tbe  average  unit  price  of  mventory  at 
time  of  removal  from  inventory.  For  tbe  national  stockpile  inventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  by  their  natiu-e  would  deteriorate  if  held  in  storage  for  lengths 
of  time;  and.  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excess  to  tbe 
needs  of  Government.  For  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excess  to  the  needs  of 
Government. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of  material 
in  storage  at  the  end  of  the  accounting  period. 


[In 

tbotisands] 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning  of 
month,  Mar.  1,  1960 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventor 
month,  M 

y.  end  of 

Program  and  commodity 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

ar.  31, 1900 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

National  stockpile  total  (classified  detail  omitted) 

$6, 193,  619 

+$2,742 

$839 

$9,077 

$6, 188, 123 

L<Hig  ton 

Bhort  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 

Long  dry  ton 

Short  ton 

Pound           .  .. 

Federal  Facilities  Corporation:  Total,  tin 

4 

9,519 

4 

9,619 

Defense  Production  Act: 

Aluminum                             ....    ..  .. 

716 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

805 

21,073 

10,456 

136 

39 

20 

I 

8 

4 

2,081 

6,533 

97 

362,959 

2,103 

18,168 

1,005 

52 

29,229 

44,747 

50,548 

75,608 

10,  676 

1,394 

178 

3,160 

2,624 

16S.90S 

30.477 

.■>»2 

10 

4,916 

726 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

816 

23,476 

10, 491 

136 

39 

20 

1 

6 

4 

2,979 

5.613 

100 

367,874 

Asbestos,  cbrysotlle    .  

2,103 

Bauxite,  metal  srade.  Jamaica  tToe    .  . 

18,168 

Beryl     '              -         ■ 

(') 

1,005 

Bismuth      . 

52 

Chromlte.  metallurgical  erade 

Short  dry  ton 

Pound 

11 

2,402 

36 

404 

4,302 

167 

29.63-2 

Cobalt 

49.049 

Columbite 

do 

—262 

50.463 

Copper 

Short  ton 

do 

76,606 

Cryolite 

10,  676 

FluorsDftT   arid  irrade 

Short  dry  ton... 

Short  ton 

do        

1,394 

Oranh  te   lubrtcatliiF 

178 

Lead 

(') 

-114 

3,036 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide... 
Maufianese   metallurffical  rrade 

Short  dry  ton... 
do     . 

2,624 

SI 

8(1 
3 

1,066 

682 

16 

34 

no 

171,042 

Mica,  muscovlte  block,  strained  and  better 

Mica,  muscovite  film 

Poond 

31.109 

do 

..*•.•*>> 



648 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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T\BLE  2. — StrcUt^  and  erUieal  maUrxaU  iwfntorie*  untUr  General  .^enne*g  A'iminifttratton  ^la-rk  1.^0  InrluiUnq  n<rWr,ni.%  in  tke 
mitional  ttockpiU,  Fedtrai  FacilUia  Corporation  tin  intfnlory,  litfemtt  I'ntduciKm  Art  purrhnxr  prrvrnm,  th'-  Kupplffy^rnial  ntnrkpile 
of  matfrials  ncquxrfti  hy  rxchanqf  or  hnrUr  oj  agrtmltitj  nl  ci>>ii'ni»litic.'<.  <  tc  'i»'l  mvcnlnry  in  Iranstt  f'-nr,  Ci,v-<o<lilu  (Ve'iU  (\'-jx<--<ih  u 
tn  [hr  supnirmrnt'il  storkpile^-  Continued 


' 

iimnth,  St 

j«st:iiiiitne  of 

lU-     1,  IWW 

TmiHoUoiu  during  the  month 

Invinior 
tnonth,  M 

y,  I'ud  ' 

t 

Pmrn»m  v\<i  pommollty 

I  tUt  o<  m*N»»urr 

Ad)wtni«n«i 

Aoqulaltlou 

DtipoMOa 

nr  31,  \m) 

iMUty 

Conf  V  ihif 

QlMO- 
Illy 

Cott 
▼mlu* 

Qiuin- 
tity 

Com 
vaIu* 

Qiiarw 
tIty 

CMt 
T«|U« 

Quan- 
tity 

▼»lu« 

\lik»i         ~ 

Pound 

130,371 
R 

Q,oaH 

R 
771 

\.m 

n 

71,110 

tlin,OU 

in 

(tAS 

U47S 

18 

Sk7»4 

l.OW 

Xl\  411 

0,008 

K7I7 

•,3n« 

8*.  001 

ISA,  000 

0 

*". 

Tfl 

uaao 
1 

T«,M 

8188,  An7 

Troy  ouni'4  

T'luii'l 

.•iiiuft   Iry  ion... 

Pwm  1 

...      'In       

177 

00 
I 

0 

.3 

Uuulo  •— 

+u 

+•1 

80 

0.704 

Tin        

1  itiVIIIIUU............ •••• 

Tuiit-'i«i\  ..            -. 

l.nn»'  lMi\ 

Short  Inn    ...... 

I'miii'l 

+4' 

1,()3H 

107,  ^^3 
M^4•U 

^utUolAl,    IM'V      '.liM.xlillM. ............ 

1.43nJ«(1 

-M 

IT,  no 

«••««»%•■ 

Km 

1.004.43O 

Nt.n  hinf  Uk>1«  Inventory; 

nit  It"**!      ................................. 

(in  loati    .                                   ............. 

1 

Tool 

J 

i8i 

•  • ' • « •«  • 

•••••«•«• 

i 

0,007 

8 

l^ 

"ulilolAl.  IM'A  mil  i.iiw  lixils..., 

«*■*«•••••»••••«•«   • 

M,ior 

4 

O.OBT 

O.SOA 

^^^^^^^_ 

Tr>ul,  l><riii<r  I'M.I'icti'in  vet..... 



1    MW  M7 

ma 

IT.MO 

li,TM 

1.4«>  vt.( 

4  InttiiTiiitti  iisl'lr    fUJIfrd.  tJuJA...    ............ 

Sliort  tun   ..      . 
.      .ik)  . 

MU 

7 
• 

1,808 
478 

1 .  1  ♦<> 

C,  ^'4« 

17 

1.0X2 

1S3 

1.077 

40 

34 

• 

7.010 

443 

1 

243 

1« 

33 

17 

1.048 

1« 

m 

u 

4M 

a 

3 
U 
•0 

•a 

• 

I.IOU 

• 

4,4M 

HTM 

a.4n 

»,871 
«,M(t 

14.  208 

■i.^79 

1(1,  2M7 

ll.Mi? 

IrtJ.  4M 

4,383 

2.100 

1,571 

100 

H.388 

ttl.>JJ 

25.116 

341 

331 

88.810 

3.ieo 

1.340 

1  '..MS 

Aao7 

M4 

384 

\4I7 

H,700 

i.oee 

J.  437 

533 

41W 

l<>.  US 

48 

3.  out 

31.I70 

IA.«t7 

76,194 

m 

T 
8 

1.008 
478 

7 

1,140 

0.948 

17 

1.006 
1S3 

1.077 
40 
34 

« 

7,010 

446 

1 
M3 

1W3 
38 

17 

1,|>4M 

l« 

107 

■Jt 

4.366 

4H8 

HU 

d 

IS 

«l 
u 

K 

1.  Ml 
4.  4Ma 

lou 

i:,  .'M 

S,V73 

Short  dry  ion . . . 
Lona  dry  loo.... 

.no 

Short  ton 

Pound 

3,400 

Tliiititn    nii>t*.l  iir'k'W^     Iivnmlrw  tvt* 

m 

+l.TiO 

■■■+i« 

-313 
-393 



10,  OM 
7.100 

14, 3Q 

t,A7W 

liiiitito    'n,  iaI  -Titk*    '^'.irtiiain  tvntt... 

Horyl 

hUtuutb... ^.^......^ •• 

r'\f1mifmi      . 

....... 

......... 

— 

do.. 

Stuxt  iltf  Ion... 

do 

do 

Pnui>d 

10.470 

M,OU 

183.170 

+8 

(■!:r')l!;.t(V  ^y-r  u-V-'T)    J^  I'V 

( 'mi riil                                                                                  ................. 

4.381 

2.100 

■"+i»' 



-V 



Long  dry  ton 

Pound      

1.740 

f^oliimbitA                                 -.-.--.—-  ......  — .. 

190 

Copper 

Short  ton 

CuriU      



-1 



«  TKi 

Wl    ^u.) 

Short  dry  ton. .. 
do 

-680 

J I  1 ' .' 

Or-iphiU',  natizml  Oylon,  amcrphotis  lump 

M\ 

Pound       

Six 

I^-kI                                          

Short  ton   

Short  dry  ton... 
do 

-406 
+53 
....„„. 

R2.  S4a 

Vl'Uijfiuiev   htittfry  ffr>*flp,  nrttiirnl      . 

3.313 

M^aitaDeM,  riiemic*!  itrad«.  Type  B.--..« 







.. 

i.34r 

do 

100  4.W 

KlMk 

i.;«i7 

Mir*,niu9covitr  bkxt.  KnuDPd  tad  better 

Mio*.  muaooyiu  Qlm 

M.i'rt   niii«^i?'-"t"  «'>litHnjS 

Pooad 

.SM 

— do — ... 

do 

Troy  ounce 

1'  und   . 

.Short  dry  ton. .. 

Troy  ounoe 

P'Minl       

btwri  uni 

Pound 

-81 
-1 

■A\i 

(t.  v^ 

f'mllMliiim                       . ......... ...... 

H.  7Vt 

giurtt  oryitala . ... 

K*r»  «»rih« 

........ 





1,(I0U 

^487 

533 

Selrnium                  ....,..........•,.,.•....•... 



4  HI 

SilKwi  cHTbiitc,  end*........... 

'1    i!U  lill' 



-114 





10.  4<I0 

T  horiiim  niUnkte     ............................. 

1.  MM 

1   i.niiu  in.. ,...,...,..... ..,.,.. ...... .,„..... 

Short  ion 

I'niin  1         

.•ihori  itm 

-«0 

^l.li.lU 

T'lHit^li'Q  .................................... . 

I&  fti7 

]tino ..w 

-180 

TA  IMH 

T-\H\,  «M[M't'm«»nUl  ilookpIV           ,, 

M,7fT 

-m 

lua,  .'4ii 

Short  ton     

\A\ni  dry  ton..,. 
•llturl  Uii)   ..,,., 

PnUU.t           

*\Mr\  titiv 
Uom  >lO  HtM 

\\l           ... 
^»H«»>»           ■-.».»» 
^«tt\d           ...wi. 

•N«*  tl^            ... 

{ 

i 

« — 

V 

m 

i  1 M 

.!! 

1  ')« 

1    tM 

\ 

MO 

t»i 

IM 
%)4I| 

i 

1.  «iM 

i 

SAl 

Ji.iaiil^                 ,,.,...,.,,.,..■■ 

t.Klll 

rnmiuutui  ii\«*»«|i,,., .,,.,..,,„,,,,„„,,,. 

>'y  1  it.k  nts^Htt        l<l#lt    .^.^iKkit 

^^llM^'l^»■^^u^^>    l«i'»  WtU«M 

\tit\t\ 

■.  V \ \ \ \\ 

%t«t%tt 

.  L\ttt\ 

1*\  •- \  '. : 

itt»m«tti 

-  -It  m  t  ■( 
•  - ^%i \\ 

■  *. »  \  11  - 

•- 1  *.  1 1  \  \  \ 

,  \  \  ->  %  V  \1  \ 

-  »1"  1 
•  1\     t 
■  \  1  ■.  I 
1%%%%%%%^ 

\ %%«%%%« 

I. 

\ 

i 

4 

M  * 

..b.ftkkkk 

. kk  >      »kk 

TVt*t,  !HH\i*«-.r<\tK^  -aiif-listVv  tnV-«i»\|i*V  it\ 

_     - 

OOkiOit 

li»iwil 

......... 

1'    >  ii  '  M'' r  >    -^of '  ln>«   V'ltnlni«lr^llt>f\ 

l,*»V'W» 

i                          «  2  lUt 

10,184 

HM 

\  VA.  i^^ 



'  S»*  MU'^ndix  ;i  U.  for  notr^  npUilrn  to  rpportlnnof 'lr»t»^lc  and  TlttOa.  malariaki 
iitjuiDHj  sy  A<oi>*ng«>  or  iMurtiy  of  africultarml  oeinnioditkt. 


NoTi  -  I-  iit\ir»!>  iijv  r\>uiKi»^l  and  niajr  not  add  lo  totals. 
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I  ABLE  3. — Civil  (i(Jt.nsi  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  JJtJinm  Mo(iili:aUan,  March  lltSO 

EXrtANATOBT   NOTEH 
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Tho  Oftw  of  rivU  and  I><  u  n.s.  MoldlUatlon  d(<f\nM  the  contont  of  the  oolumni 
M  folTowi: 

Cmniuodlty :  CompoolU  group*  of  many  dlfT«r«nt  Umm. 

Vnit  of  mcMurc;  Shown  only  for  m(tiM«rU>|  aupply  unlti  and  hoapltal  functlonn! 
unit*,  not  feanllile  by  olhrr  t-<>in|>i>.sitp  groupi, 

lnv(<ntory-(]uantlty:  Hhown  only  tor  two  itaoM,  BOmely,  eiutlnecrtng  lupplv  m  i- 
and  civtl  dp(i>nM>  wnMitpncy  hoiplul  functional  untU.    It  U  not  teulbit  to  '  im 
qunntliy  flgurMi  on  the  other  oommodlty  group*  beoauae  they  ar*  wmpoalt>  ki    ii^ 
of  innny  dllTi>rrnt  llrnm.    To  roport  quantlttea,  It  would  l>e  neeinary  to  U*t  *overal 
hdiidriMl  dllTi<ri>nt  Itrmn. 

lnvi'ntory-<'<>iit  vikliio  The  <lnlli\r  vhIiip  Hgureo  on  ooinmo<lltlN  In  the  rlrtl  d(^fenlle 
iit<ii'k|ilU'  Inventory  reftiM-t  i<(iiienllHlly  the  nctilid  ntot*  of  the  commodllled  No  triui^- 
tiorliaiiih,  drilvrry,  or  (torucr  (tv«t>  nrr  Inohided  However,  thMW  alateineni*  thould 
W  i|iiitllflr<l  hy  the  fact  thnt  the  totitl  Inventory  Include*  Oonirnnient  excewi 
|tni|M>riy  iletn«  vnlue<l  at  over  83  million  m  little  more  than  1  porwnt  of  the  toUtli, 
whK-h  wi'M<  «o(|ulr»d  by  oiIUv  of  (MvU  and  l>t>f(>nii«'  Mubilltntlun  at  little  or  no  oo*t. 


The.'!'  in.'iicriub-   in  rtoolved  Into  the  Inventory  on  one  of  three  value  ba*M:  lum 

RlntUiir  "r  i<li'iiiii  li  t'  Mr  in-  piir.'hiuti'it  in  the  i\nu  niiuki'l  fur  vioi  kplle  purpooiM  WO 
aoet'l'ti'il  III  I  Im  u\>t;,^-i  !i!,i!  ni.'-l  fur  Nliiiilitr  llrin>  puM  iLkT'l  in,  r  i  luutntng  ItOBU  Itr* 
(Vrt'i'l>Ii"!  :il  :,  .'iwrt  III  [.ilr  ^  tluc,  if  >Ui  li  llsW'  I'l  in  S  lii  ii.:i;r' ;  ■  ,i  u|  1 1  it>  OTlClBal  tOqUUi- 
Hull     ,.m  n.  [ !  I    I  .    ..  1 .,,  I  u.\  rMitlii'lit,  If  II  riirniil  '  ilr   v  .!  .i    '  .t^  ti"t  bOHH  ()l>tOrtnln<xl, 

\  !:u-f!i;.  h'>  i,i;i.Mi,t.»  iinriitutN  iiriiinv  m!  i-' n.i  ii!>  tiNtsuliiitg  IMm  r«oak<ula- 
ii'ii  ■.'  f.  M'l  riM  1  iiT  unit  lllltv^.  iiinKfc'i'  uf  i',u!,r,i.  iiin.H  from  oM  oompoatte  group 

li.  .inuili.  I    1  l(       liii  IliU  llic  liiunlli 

Ac^ut.MUua^  Miitiriiiiv  i  him!  ii  u  v  :  i  '  .  :u'  the  month,  Inoludtiur  return  to 
Inventory  of  li>in>  iii<\,  i-i,  >.i,  .v.n  f.  i  i  .Mory  for  reworklitg,  etc  Value 
8totod  In  twin>'  u(  itiinui  rusi.  Ill  iiii  iMiiiiiiu.inii'K 

DtapoMtW;  MiitiiiiiW  riiiiu\,,i  fruiii  inviiiiiiry  durlns  the  month,  Ineludlng  Item* 
rolMMNxl  from  Inventor V  fur  rrwuikint:,  etc    VnlueMaten  In  term*  of  avfrtfe  unit  pu*t4i. 

Inventory  at  eiul  of  month:  ("IohIiui  inventory  after  IranMcllon*  tor  the  month 
have  U<t>n  applied  to  the  Inventory  at  the  beginning  of  lh«  month. 


lln 

tbouMtnt)*) 

I' lilt  of  menRure 

Inventory,  iH'ginnInt  of 
month.  Mar,  I,  10&) 

TranaaotlniM  during  the  month 

Invmtury,  riid  of 

romnimlUjf 

AOiuMmonu 

Aequlaltlon* 

Dlapoaoli 

month,  Mar.  81,  loou 

- 

Qtianltly 

Com  valtte 

OttMt' 
Uty 

Coit 
valu« 

Ouan* 
Illy 

Ctat 
value 

^Ity 

^ 

*r 

Coat 

value 

la|l»o»rto8  Dlockplle  icncinc  k'  ■ '    .            ^  <  l". 

MMTlnaliirK,  iiuriflem,  pi  m<  nml  lUiintix 
MjiJl^Mtl    liiilk     ■ItirliH    ttiii      ikflr*iH'lMliHl     Itoltkn    at 

10  null'  uuiu.... 

I'J 

10,  «8 

iua,aM 

4.407 

1,108 

MIR 

8NMM 

11,017 

........ 

-8M 

■*+oiT' 



MOl 
« 



•M 

•TO 
«ll 

an 

(•) 

Moao 

108,107 

OrliM  l<ir<tlii>n!> 

Medlml  luilk  •Iik-Kk  nt  imtniifiirturer  location* 

t'licmlcal  und  Idolnglrul  ci|uli>nient              



4.4r 

OM 

> 

11,171 

Civil  di'fi'h>«  I'liicrirenoy  honpltal  fuitctUmtlonla. . 
Kcplmi'iiiiK  III  unit*  for  lioKpltali    

iiisr;;:::::::::: 

1 

ToIaI    nivll  ct*faiuk>  utiipk  nllr 

171,880 

-68 

400 

an 

171,  OM 

>  L«M  than  MO 

*  Includes  adju.<<tnicnt  necewltatt'd  by  |>rln' reevaluatlon. 

'  Inventory  wrlte-ofl  (crrtlfli-«l4'  of  destruction). 

Appkndix 

T7  S     DFPaRTMFNT    of    AGRK  rLTUM COMMODITT 

I   REDIT     <  ORPORATTON 

T>if  price  support  prograrn 
Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  Corporations  charier  powers  (15 
U-S  C  714).  in  conformity  with  the  AKrlcul- 
tural  Act  of  1949  (7  USC  1421  i,  the  Agrl- 
cultural  Act  of  1954  i7  USC  1741).  which 
Includes  the  Niiiioimi  Wuol  Act  of  1964,  the 
AKrlculiural  Act  of  1956  (7  USC  1442  i.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  \\)bH  and  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  tobacco,  In  conformity  with 
the  act  of  Jvily  28,  1945,  as  amended  (7  USC. 
1812).  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948, 
price  support  is  mandatory  for  the  bMtc 
commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rlco,  p«»- 
nuta,  and  tobacco — and  ipeclflc  nonbaalc 
commodities:  namely  tunn  nuts,  honey, 
milk,  buttprfuf  uiul  \).f  priirtucts  of  milk 
and  buiterfut  Uiult-r  !hc  A^jricultural  Act 
of  1858.  u«  pi  ^lu^■I■r-^  -ii  oiri.  \  red  In  favor 
of  the  new  pi  ii  c  'iipin  M  prvkjiiim  for  oorn 
tiuthuiieeU  ii\  Uim  HI  I  prirc  auppuit  is  mAI>* 
duiiirs    fill    iiur.tx     .nU     r><-     .u.il    ijiuin   BOt' 

liituiuii     I'l  ii  {■  !<u|>|><iii  I. If  v^tHii  lUid  mohiUr 

U    iiiiUul.Uiii  \    \iialei    the    N»UiiUni    Wool    Ait 
\'{     |U.^4     UUt  \ltfh    llw    lltitl  krllliM    Si^itl     I'liUili^' 
MauIi.II     lUtlJ      Piu*«  fcujiiniil  li.i   i.lhi'i   iiMi, 
|ii««h    t\>',Uv  uM  uiivl   t  V'lltlUudU  Uv«   lt>  dUslfUwh 
.US    «-IH«pl    llinl    \^lnMu^rl    llvv    m  U'«>   ol    »i»P>l 
,  111  Ui|i.«>V>l  .'I    »M\  U«  .Uia   l»  »U(i)>\0  U>v|     tin     pill  s' 

I  I  hi'  xllu  I  Mm«l  l>«>  »vimml  Ivvl  nl  -H^  \\  H  >  »>l 
^t,  llu*  "ai'vHIiON  tlrU^I  lUUu^  WUI  ..».,»»>  Ilit'llt 
»>>    ..'M\p»'»i'     ,Mi    »»»|\|.>l     »»»UU«    .>P     Mi»'    Hinifctl 

Vhi«  pi''iJ><M>y  IM.»\    n|»\»  U\(lMt|i«  ,')uM,\«i.M\«  »!> 
ii^i^mv  nhd  (h«H<«ie  '»!   >>l    lOd   In   t  Hv   trtn'""! 

>»     l|\«p'V•IM>^H    i>t     mUsUi*    (\gHo\lMOnl     i->'tn 

n\iMlHin«  fi^t  the  pvni»v«»>  ,  i  •l(\Mlit>nvtt  pMi  t^" 
ol    |rv<»li«    not    In   px<  r*«   o|    ppt  (\MO«lhl«'    hi  p  r 
RVipjHirt  leveln 

l*rlCP  RMpport  If  nindr  nvixllnhle  UU'-UKh 
loans  ptirrhrt^sr  ojjrreinent*  pur<'hi\*ir'«  ixnd 
othrr  o|)«>riU lonn  and  In  the  oivkt  '>!  W'miI  nnd 
mnhRlr  U\rovigh  incentive  pwyment*  brwsed 
on  mrtrketlntrn  The  prixlucer's  ronimodltlps 
Rrrvp  us  rollateral  for  price-support  Imxiis 
Wltli  Umlted  exceptions,  price-supp^irl  kians 


<  Oranted  to  State*  and  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
NoTK.— Plftires  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


are  nonrecourae  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  PurchR^e  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  In 
the  agreement. 

The  major  eflect  on  budgetan,-  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  dlsbtirsen^ente  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acqulsUlons  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  ncqvUr- 
ing  the  commodities. 

Dlspoaltlona  of  commortuich  ncquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  it,-  jir.i  t -mpputt  ..ihtu- 
tlona  are  made  In  compUauct-  with  srctionh 
aoa  007.  and  410  uf  the  Atrlculturui  Ait  of 
1848,  and  other  appllcRble  let'ihimiii.  imi- 
Ucularly  the  Agrn'Mitumi  iTudc  ihMi.p- 
menl  and  A«»iktuiue  Ait  ot    iu54   ^i   v  x' 

laWll.  title  1  ol  the  Agiu  uUurnl  All  -'t  liif>4 
nilr  11  ol  ihr  .\t;i  u  uli  urul  Ail  ol  U'M^  Uh- 
ABiliuHuiiil  Alt  ol  lufvtt  Ihti  «i  I  I'l  .'kiiijptt 
lU     lo'itl     Oi    III*  Pane  t4  ^UninoU   •mil   wlieul 

n .oi,i  I  lie  ao|  ut  ioint^itii'ci   ^1    l\*^\■. 

,  (in  I  |!i  li,   I     ,v  I  I  .\i' 

I  n»>  piM«n.ini«  .iMMMiM^»»d  l»\  »siid  i'tMMit»<<l 
I,,    u,,*    Bvii*«itM\    I'l     VkmvmHmi*    nn^lini    \\\p 
pi-ni.imi*  '^<  <l>e  m%i»*n«i>  ^f>»l\nt|yiti  A>i  mv 
i\>lini(U«i»»»rd  iMul  >vpeint»«d  >bi~on|fli  thv  t^^n\ 
np»«ln  \  t~H'«ln  i\vi|vif«tliMi 

All  pti^rnt  lUnl  H'ViH  pt>>»ttOt\»i  ln\'>i\e  the 
iirHMinni'M\  ixnd  iliRpiwUlon  o!  i\<ii  icult  unU 
ov»»nnp«1Mlw  or  pn><1u«Me  lhP(t»rU  tNmutM'd- 
itle*  ftcquirwl  Rte  entered  in  and  mnlntalnpd 
thnniifh  the  tnvpnt<vry  ,'»rv>iMint»  of  the 
Cori><^mtlon  As  the  ci'vnimixlit lee  are  dls- 
p<ie*>d  of  the  reallKed  gains  or  lowes  are 
ret^^rded  bv  CCC  a*  a  receivable  against  the 
Secret<u-y  of  Agricuilure     Administrative  ex- 


pense."!  of  the  Corporation  are  recorded  in  this 
receivable;  and  Interest  is  computed  monthly 
on  the  total  amount  of  CCC's  Investment  at 
the  same  rate  per  annum  as  that  paid  by  the 
Corporation  on  its  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  net  total  of  realized  gains  and  losses 
CCC's  administrative  expenses,  and  CCC's 
Interest  expense  represented  a  payable  item 
under  the  rex'olvmg  fund 

The  recording  of  realized  gains  or  iodses 
represents  a  c.tsh  basis.  Inasmuch  lus  the 
amotintfi  lecorded  represent  the  net  result*  o! 
actual  dispositions  Values  of  inventories  on 
hand  at  rep<.)rting  date  are  not  included  in 
Uiese  fund  accounts  and  therefore  allow- 
ances for  l(*se8  ore  not  Included  Admin- 
istrative and  Interest  expenses  itre  aocuinl- 
ed  for  on  an  accruul  biUiis      Ail  viihies  are  at 

C(«t 

Wlu'ii  u  prMgriun  is  cmipletwl  the  Se^re- 
tiiry  uI  AgriiuHure  deoureii  fund*  by  iw«uing 
inieii\>.t-bfarinB  nute*  to  the  TroMury  and 
rcimburxeb  (  tH'  Iiiteiekl  mi  the  notes  lasued 
h\  ihe  .stHffi.ny  it,  aivi  upU  monthly,  oon^' 
pouiiiliHl  heuu  ■  ,inionil>  a*  uu  .ii'rrupi)  li.ibll* 
US  ol  t  he  re\  ul\  Hit!  fund 

l,».Nm.\t     bfchSUfca     M.MlMalH*  lloN       fclh^iH.li 

AM.    iHiiiiM     M>um\i»    aU'-vRriUhu    ihl! 

K^l  \  I  i.\'    l'HoiiH.\Kl3 

I     .Vv«lum.4t    iliHiCpili: 

I  P»  »»u.iu*^ii»  nml  t'uUi.U  M'lis'tim*  au<i  t> 
iMiuiu  -^' '  '  ^*'  t'nt  »*»  ttWb  I  jiii'^iil*'*  i.vt 
Uin  »wi.iiiiiiiiiniiM'»  .iivii  in.»ipt«»n.s»ii>i»  viii  !\  (pi 

MmIpH   »l,ivk|MW'    '»t    .M«l>i»ll     tMul    ^■Mtl^^^|  M«^\ 

ti^tMu  itftV  !•  »sv.)vini«ils|»i  tilt  tss^kltsu  YW*- 
^•\\,\»r*  ol  .Hiit^vt'*'  '***<!  s'lHIiisI  t^SfS^WIrti*  »sn>i 
|M>i\idini»  !'*»  tl\»M|  ■tii»f>ih^  •is'inits  OH, I 
n\r(ini»'n'^>p'r  I'hp-r  tunviiivn«  m-e  ppM'\rn\»^d 
in  nt>\'onli\n<'p  svllh  dllfH'tisPe  iwupd  In  tl'r. 
lSl,-^,>t,»t  n(  the  t^(T)pr  ot  villi  nnd  l>e(pp»f 
MoblllPmtlon  the  nrt  nloo  pnnldpe  foi  \hp 
trannfer  r^»m  other  ttover nttsent  aireni-lee  ■>' 
strategU-  and  crltunl  tnaterialK  which  art 
exv-PBs  I  >  the  needf.  <>l  cuili  otJier  ajrencir* 
and  are  requlretl  t*'  tnwt  t.lie  Bt*Kkpile  ob- 
jectives established  by  OCDM  In  addition 
GSA,    i.-i    rps}>onslble    for    dlspoeltig    of    Un*«' 
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strategic  and  critical  materials  which  OCDM 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stoclc- 
pile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  6tr.itegic  and  critical 
maierlala  stockpiling  are  oontained  In  DMO 
V-7.  Issued  by  the  Director  o*  tbe  Offlce  erf 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  published 
in  tiie  Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959 
(24  F.R.  10309).  Portions  oi  tills  order  re- 
late also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inven- 
tories 

2    Tin  received  from  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation 

Public   Law  608.  84th   Congress    (50  U5C. 

98  note),  provided,  among  other  things,  fnr 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City. 
Tex  .  from  June  30.  1956.  until  January  31, 
1957  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  by  rea- 
son of  such  extension  should  be  transferred 
to  GSA 

3.  Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended.  GSA  is 
authorized  to  malce  purchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purch.a.se  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
sale, in  order  to  expand  productive  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  t^  store  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  piorchases  or 
commitments  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  programs  certified 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

4.  Supplemental  stockpile 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OCDM  1 3JA  CFR  ch  I,  DMO  V-4) 
GSA  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  in  the  supple- 
mental sioclcpile.  Section  206  if  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  I  7  U.S  C.  1856;  provides 
tliat  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  by  section  104  b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  use.  1704(b)).  In  addition 
to  the  materials  which  h.^ve  been  or  may  be 
so  acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under 
the  programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Domestic  Tungsten,  AsbesUis.  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tantalum  Prtxluctton  and  Pur- 
chase .\ct  of  1956  i50  U  3  C  App  2191-2195) . 
which  terminated  E>ece.Tiber  31  1958.  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Producuon  and  Purchase  Act. 

OmCE    OF    CTVTL    AND    DKTENSE    MOBILrZATTOM 

CTvn.    DEFFXSE    STOCKPILB    PROGR.1M 

This  stockpiling  program,  under  authori- 
zation of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  sec- 
tion 201(h)  Is  designed  to  provide  some  of 
the  most  essential  medical  and  engineering 
supplies  for  eme.'g«>ncy  u>e  In  event  oi  enemy 
attack  Materials  and  equipment  not  nor- 
mally available  or  not  present  in  the  quan- 
tlUes  needed  to  cope  with  such  conditions 
are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations.  The 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
stockpile  procured  to  date  including  medical 
supplies,  emergency  engineering  equipment, 
and  radlologic.il  instru.^lents  is  stored  and 
maintained  in  a  nationwide  warehouse  sys- 
tem consisting  of  medical  and  general  storage 
facilities, 

EXPLAM.*TO«T  tfOTTS  RFLATTNG  TO  THK  RKPORT- 
IVG  or  «rrRATTGIC  ANT)  CRrxTCAL  MATKRIALS  AC- 
QUIKED  BT  EXCHANGE  0«  BARTER  O*^  ACRICUl.- 
TTTRaL    COMMODrrXES 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  price-sup- 
port inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered   for    strategic    and    critical    materials 


under    the   Agricultural  Trade   Development 

and  Assistance  .'Vet  of  1954  i  Public  Law  480). 
and  other  basic  lec;telatlon  Including  the  CCC 
Charttr  Act.  as  amended,  the  Agrictiltural 
Act  of  1954,  and  tiie  Agricultural  ,\ct  of 
1956 

Kxc«pt  for  small  anrounts  which  may  go  to 
the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  acquired  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  barter  pro^p-am  are 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 

Direct  approprlatlorus  reimburse  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corfxjration  for  materials  so  trans- 
ferred from  the  price-support  Inventory, 

The  General  Services  Administration  Is 
charged  'w.ith  the  custody  and  management 
lif  strategic  and  critical  material.s,  and  be- 
comes the  resp^jnslble  reporting  agency  when 
title  tao  these  bartered  materials  Is  placed 
in  the  supplemental  stix-kpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may  ap- 
pear in  three  inventories,  reflecting  the  stages 
of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1.  TJie  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
ptiration  still  has  title,  prior  to  transfer  to 
t.he  supplemental  stockpile 

2,  The  General  Services  .Administration  re- 
port-s  t,hose  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  exchange 
lnve:i*X)ry  in  two  parts: 

A  Materials  for  which  title  is  "In  transit" 
from  Commodity  Credit  C-orporation  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile, 

B,  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 


Stathment  bt  Senator  Byrd  or  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  nine  Fed- 
eral stjockpile  Inventories  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  MobiMz.ition,  on  March  31,  1960. 
totaled  $15603074000  March  acUvlty  In 
these  Ftockpiles  resulted  in  a  net  reduction 
of  135,157,000 

The  net  change  in  these  stockpile  inven- 
tories reflects  acquisitions,  disposals  and  ad- 
justments. The  March  activity  and  the  end- 
of-the-month  totals  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

[In  thousands] 


InT^ntori.>s  by  ueeacy  sad 


Pffiartrient  of  .^gricultinr: 
Vvrt  <qj;.;iort  prfirrnm 

I    AKTicultu.'.J  cxwnmodl- 

U?si _ 

', .  K  xchan^o,  strategic,  and 
critical  materials      .. . 

Total,  la-lcesupport 

.  program 

%.  Defense  Production  Act 
program 


Total,  DepvtaMBt 
of  .Agriculture 

( "tonprnl  |.»rvioes  .\dministratlon — 
it. -fie  snd  criUcaJ  materials: 

\Hionul  stockpile  .-    - 

F9<U'n!  !■  irilit'««  (""rrr-poni- 

l)on.  tin  inventory 
l>»fen.-<e     lYrxi'K  Uoa     Act 

{•rutyiiiii 

■^T  r  i.mriit.il  stfx-krilp 

S  ipplfmontiil  ^tockpite  in- 

Teotory  in  transit     


Cost  value,  March 
IMO 


Xet 

cbaiij;e 
dnrlng 
mooth 


+  15,808 


I  Total,  Genera!  Services 
AdmlnMmtton        . 
Offif*  of  Civil  M}4  Defense  Mobit- 

«    Cn  ii  defense  stockpile 

Grand  total 


-30,  7W 


Tot*l, 
end  of 
month 


«.  033.  M3 
OS,  349 


-30,  7» 
-5,496 


+  1.246 
-221 


-4,470 
+  112 


-»8,187 


7,028,8M 

6, 188,1£) 

«.  S19 

1.450,8.'« 
093.  ,V46 

QO.1% 


8.402,218 
171.962 


lS,«tt.074 


These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 

the    agancies    Involved    as   compiled    by    the 


Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures 

increases  a.nd  decreases 
Major  net  decreases   In  cost   value  during 
the    month    were    reported    as    follows:    $44 
million  In  cotton.  $22  million  In  wheat,  and 
*16  5   million    In   corn. 

These  decreases  were  partially  offset  by 
major  net  Increases  Including:  $20  million 
In  milk  and  butterfat.  $12  million  In  alumi- 
num and  aluminum  ores,  and  $10  million  In 
rice. 

ACRICITLTTJRAL  COMMODmiS 

Of  23  agricultural  commodities  In  Com- 
modity Credit's  »«  9  billion  price  support 
Inventory  on  March  31,  1960,  those  leading 
In  cost  value  include: 

Wheat,  with  11  billion  bushels  at  a  cost 
of  $2  8  billion; 

Corn,  with  1.2  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2  1  bUUon:  and 

Cotton,  with  more  than  6  6  million  bales 
at  a  cost  of  $988  million. 

STRATEGIC    AND    CRITICAL    MATERIALS 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  shown 
In  6  Inventories  totaling  $8  5  billion.  In- 
cluding the  $6.2  billion  national  8t<jckplle  for 
which  itemized  detail  Is  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  otlier  five  inventories 
show  materials  1  in  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  In  cost  vaJue  as   follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc,  with  5  8  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $454  million;  tungsten, 
with  84  million  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $341 
million,  and  manganese  and  manganese  ores, 
with  4.4  million  tons  at  a  cost  of  $292  mil- 
lion. 

CIVIL    DDXNSE    SUPPLUS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

The  civil  defense  stockpile  la  shown  In 
seven  composite  groups  totaling  $172  million. 
Nearly  63  percent  Is  In  medical  bulk  stocks 
valued  at  $108  million 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr  BE  ALL.  Mr.  President,  from  Uie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  94  oflRcers 
for  temporary  and  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  brigadier  and  major  general  in 
the  Air  Force  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Ls  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  are  as  follows: 

MaJ  Gen.  Robert  B.  Landry,  and  sundry 
other  ofllcers,  for  temporary  and  periruuient 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force, 

Mr  BEALL  Mr  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  a  total  of  2.301 
nominations  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
In  the  grade  of  major  and  below.  All 
of  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  In  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Vice  President's  desk,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  any  Senator. 

Ilie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Arthur  C.  Aho,  Jr..  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read   the  first  time,   and,  by 


iirtanimous   consent,    the   second    Haoe, 
and  rp^ferrrd  a,s  foDows: 

By    Mr.    CASE  of   South   Daki^ta    vfor 
h.'.'.nse'^.      Mr.      CiiA\'nt.      and      Mx. 

S  3524  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Commis- 
sion on  Presidential  Offlce  Space;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See   the   remarks   of  Mr.   Casi   jf    South 
Dakota  when  he   Introduced  the  above   bill, 
which  apj>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  HOLL.\ND 

S.3525  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  ex- 
clusion. In  computing  the  average  monthly 
wat^e  of  certalp.  veterans,  of  certain  periods 
dtiring  which  they  were  on  active  duty  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 
Bv   Mr    KEFAXrVTR 

S  352e  A  bill  fnr  the  relief  of  Rene  TIW 
and  Emile  Jarmon  Tlbl.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    ^L^G^^7SON   ^by  request)  : 

S  3'^27  A  bi:i  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  for  the 
protection  of  members,  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Interstate  Comimerce  Commission; 

S  3528  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Art  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  the 
FVdrra!  Communiratl^ns  Commission  with 
certain  sddttimnl  authority  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  .srjrh  act:  sr.d 

S  SM9  A  bin  to  amend  Sec  302(e)  of  the 
I=\"der;^l  Ariatmn  Act  of  1958  (72  St-it  747). 
to  estabnsh  the  wart:me  relationship*  be- 
tween the  Federal  Aviation  Acrncy  and  the 
E>ep»u-tment  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on    InKrstste   and    Forelsm    Commerre 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  M.AGT*;rBr>»r  when 
b«  Introduced  the  abore  bills,  which  appear 
under   separate    headings  ) 

By  Mr    KEATTNO  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Javits  )  : 

S.  3530  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  maintain  records  of  fraudulent 
and  other  unethical  business  pmrtices,  '0 
the  Committee  on  th*  Judirtary 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr    Keattkc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  FONO : 

S  3531  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Sn<in 
Choi;  to  the  Conrnlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    MAGXUaON    1  f or  hhniseif  and 
Mr.  Jacxson)  : 

S.  3532.   A   bill  to  provide  for   the  striking 
of  medal  in  aimtaemoratlon  of  Century  21 
Exp<:)sltlon   to   be  held   In  Seattle.  Wash  ;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  nnd  CiL'Tcncy. 
Bt  Mr   YOUNG  of  North  IMkota: 

5  :1533  A  bill  to  protect  f.irm  and  ranch 
opera* ors  making  certJiln  land  use  clianges 
-under  the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
against  !'■'==  <<t  arrea|;:e  ir.l'itments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr   MOSS 

S  3534  A  bill  to  revise  the  bn'mdnrles  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  provide  an 
entrance  road  or  ro«ds  tliereto,  and  for  other 
piirpcses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interl.Tir  and 
Insular  .^ffairs 

By    Mr    JAVITS   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Kii-^Ti.NG)  : 

SJ.Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwelling 
house  of  Alexander  H.imliton  as  a  national 
monument:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(S<^  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  alxjve  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
ELIZABETH  M    HICKF:Y.  EDWARD  D. 
MURPHY.  AND  WALTER  D    MURPHY 

Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admmistration.  reported   an 
CVI 626 


oricmal  resolution  (S.  Res  312'  to  pay 
a  ?ratatt7  to  ElixabKh  M.  Hickry,  Ed- 
ward D  Murph%-.  and  Walter  D.  Murphy, 
wliich  was  phieed  em  the  calendar. 

'See  the  abo%-e  resolution  printed  in 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
Reports  ol  CcimimtLec^'  ' 


ILL'i'ENE  MARDEN.  \'ERA  DA\'1S. 
RAY  McGUIGAN.  AlfD  ART  McGUI- 
GAN 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Coirunittee  on 
Rules  and  .\diniiiiMration,  reported  an 
oriiiinal  resolution  (S.  Res.  313  >  to  pay  a 
Kratuity  to  Illyei:o  Marden.  Vera  Dans, 
Ray  McGuiean.  and  Art  McGuigan, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 

"See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  uhen  reported  by  Mr.  H-O'den. 
which  appears  under  the  headuig  "Re- 
F>orts  of  Commutoos."' 


M.ARY  A   RUESCH 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
oriiTinal  rei^lution  (S.  Res.  314'  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Mary  A.  Ruescli,  wliich  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Haydkh.  lin- 
der  the  heading  "Reports  of  Commit- 
tees.") 


ELLA  JOHNSON 

Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admiriistration.  reported  an 
origuial  resolution  (S.  Res.  315)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Ella  Johnson,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar 

'See  the  aix>ve  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr,  Hoyden, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees  "t 


CONNIE  YOUNG 

Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  anti  Administration,  reported  an 
oneinal  resolution  iS.  Res  316'  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Connie  Younp,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Haywcn. 
which  appear.s  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees  '  • 


MARY   NELL   SISSON 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  '  S.  Res.  SIT  to  pay 
a  eratuily  to  Mary  Nell  Si&son.  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reportixl  by  Mr  Hayden.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees") 


PRINTING  OF  6 1ST  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
DAUGH7EFIS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
(>r:;-'inal  resolution  (S.  Res.  318 >  to  print 
the  61st  Annual  Re^wit  of  the  National 


Society  of  the  Dau^tei's  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rerolution  for  the  year  ended  April 
1.  1958,  as  a  Seiiate  document,  wlucli 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  ttte  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Haydin.  which 
appears  imder  the  heading  '  Reporls  of 
CoauniUees." 


PRrNTTNG  OF  62D  AKSVAL  RE- 
PORT OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMI^RICAN 
REVOLLTION   AS  A   SENATE  DOC- 

IMENT 

Mr  H.^YDEN.  from  Ihe  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  rt^poited  an 
oii>;in;U  rt^olution  iS.  lies  319 >  to  pi-nt 
the  62d  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Socirty  of  the  Dauchters  of  the  .^irri- 
can  Revolution  for  the  year  eudtxl  April 
1.  1959.  as  a  Senate  document,  which 
was  placed  on  the  civlcndar. 

«See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Uayden.  which 
appears  under  the  headui>;  "Reports  of 
Committ^^s."  > 


ALTTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  A  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OF  THE  "ELEC- 
TION LAW  GLTDEBOOK" 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administiatioii.  repoited  an 
ori.cinal  rei^olution  iS  R-es  320'  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  "Election  Law  Guidebook."  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

<See  the  above  resolution  p>rinted  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  HAYorw.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  Reports  of 
Committees.**) 


COMMISSION      ON      PRESIDENTIAL 
OFFICE  SPACE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Com- 
mission on  Presidential  Office  Space. 
The  bill  Is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Ciiave71.  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  HnrsKAl, 
who  were  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission which  studied  this  problem  In 
1957.  The  bill  wouM  authorize  a  Com- 
mission to  initiate  and  carrv-  out  features 
of  the  proRmm  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
visory Conim;.s&ion. 

Attention  has  apain  been  called  to 
the  matter  in  tlie  President's  me5,«;;iK'e  c! 
May  3,  which  5aid: 

I  add  two  proposals  of  special  ImporUince 
to  future  rresiciont.s  of  the  United  Stat«». 
F\rsl  Is  provision  of  presidential  oITVcc  spnce. 
The  Congress  has  met  its  own  space  re- 
quirements and  those  of  Uie  Supreme  Court. 
Requirements  for  modern  office  facilities 
fur  the  President,  his  stafT,  and  the  news 
media  aaslgned  to  the  White  He  use  are  no 
less  uece-s-sary  nnd  uri^cnt 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Introducint-:  the 
bill  at  this  time  and  urfring  prompt  con- 
sideration in  the  belief  that  this  i.s  the 
ses.sion  of  Cunyress  wiiich  should  take 
action. 

PresidfTt  Eisenhower,  obviously,  will 
not  be  in  the  Chief  Executives  OfTlce  to 
en.joy  any  space  improvement.  He  has 
made    this    recommendation    for    more 
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usable  office  space  as  a  result  of  his  own 
experience  of  the  need — and  he  wants 
his  successors  to  have  the  benefit.  More 
properly,  perhaps.  I  should  say  that  it 
is  the  Nation  that  will  have  the  benefits, 
as  the  Study  Commission  found,  which 
can  flow  from  adequate  and  well-ar- 
ranged office  space  for  the  executive 
staff. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  action  be 
taken  now,  so  that  any  incoming  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be.  will  not  be 
subject  to  any  cheap  criticism  of  seek- 
ing space  for  his  own  convenience. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  receive  early  at- 
tention by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  so  that  action  can  be  completed 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3524)  to  provide  for  a 
Commission  on  Presidential  Office 
Space,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota  <for  himself,  Mr.  Chavez,  and 
Mr.  Hruska'.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  RELATING  TO  PROTEC- 
TION OP  MEMBERS.  OFFICERS. 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  »or  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  for  the 
protection  of  members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3527)  to  amend  section 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  the  protection  of  members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MAGNUSON.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr,  Magnuson 
is  as  follows. 

IKTERSTATE   COMMERCE    COMMISSION, 

Washington.    DC,    April    27.    1960. 
Hon    Warren  G.  Magnitson, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate     and 
Foreign  Commerce.    U.S.   Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Ch.^irm.^n  Magnvson:   I  am  submit- 
ting   herewith     for    your     consideration     20 
copies  of  a  draft  bill,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  Justification  therefor,  which  would 
amend  section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  protect  members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of   the   Commission   against   assault 
while  engaged  In  the  performance   of  their 
official  duties 

Your  assistance  In  having  this  bill  Intro- 
duced would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  WrwcHXLL. 

Chairman. 
Bncloaurea. 


j  JtrSTlTICATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  protect  the  members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission against  assaults  while  engaged  In  or 
on  aocount  of  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial duties. 

The  present  provisions  of  section  111  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  make  It 
a  Federal  crime  to  attack  any  person  desig- 
nated in  section  1114  of  the  same  title  while 
engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the  performance 
of  hl$  duties  Those  designated  are  Federal 
Judgas.  U.S.  attorneys,  post  office  inspectors, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
the  Secret  Service,  and  certain  other  Federal 
officers  and  employees.  The  general  Intent 
of  these  sections  Is  to  create  a  strong  deter- 
rent ftgalnst  physical  attacks  on  persons  ex- 
posed to  them  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
officlijl  duties  and  activities.  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  err.ployees  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  however,  are  not  covered 
therein. 

The  proposed  bill  goes  somewhat  beyond 
the  general  tenor  of  section  1114  Insofar 
as  It  would  be  made  to  apply  to  Commis- 
sion personnel.  It  would  embrace  all  per- 
sons in  the  Commission  and  not  Just  those 
whose  activities  are  most  likely  to  result 
In  their  being  attacked.  To  restrict  cov- 
erage in  the  bill  by  enumerating  speclQc 
classeB  would  be  difficult  and  Impractical. 
For  example  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Serv- 
ice has  safety  and  service  agents,  safety 
BUf>erVlsors,  locomotive  inspectors,  and 
houra-of-servlce  Inspectors:  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers  has  district  supervisors,  safety 
inspectors,  and  rate  agents;  the  Bureau  of 
Inquiry  and  Compliance  has  special  agents; 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Carriers  and  Freight 
Forwarders  has  district  supervisors;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts.  Cost  Finding,  and  Valu- 
ation has  accountants — all  of  whom  regu- 
larly conduct  Inspections  and  Investigations 
in  the  field  These  Job  titles  or  classifica- 
tions are  ol  course  subject  to  change.  If 
changed,  the  individuals  affected  might  well 
be  excluded  from  protection  by  any  detailed 
and  axclusUe  statutory  designation  of  per- 
sons covered. 

The  above-mentioned  employees  do  not 
constitute  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  cate- 
gories of  Commission  personnel  requiring 
Federnl  projection,  for  It  is  not  only  the 
"field  employees"  who  are  authorized  to 
conduct  irspectlons  and  Investigations. 
Sections  12  1),  20(5),  220(di.  313(f),  and 
412 id)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  au- 
thorlae  the  Commission  or  any  duly  au- 
thorised sp<^clal  agent,  accountant,  or  ex- 
aminer theri'of  to  enter  upon,  to  Inspect  and 
examine  an v  and  all  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  cf  carriers  and  other  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  re- 
lated acts,  and  to  Inspect  and  copy  any  and 
all  accounts  books,  records,  memorandums, 
correspondence,  and  other  documents  of 
carriers,  and  other  persons  subject  to  the  act. 
By  an  order  of  the  Commission  dated  March 
24,  1959,  the  duties  of  the  following  officers 
Included  thc«e  of  special  agent,  accountant, 
or  examiner  with  the  corresponding  author- 
ity to  condu:t  inspection  as  described  above: 

Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aicouiits,  Cost  Finding,  and  Valu- 
ation, Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance, 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers.  Bureau  of  Safety 
and  Stervlce,  and  Bureau  of  Water  Carriers 
and  Freight  Forwarders. 

Moreover,  at  times,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  as  well  as  its  permanent  staff 
of  hearing  i;xamlners  conduct  hearings  in 
the  field.  Tnese  are  generally  not  held  In  a 
courthouse,  so  that  court  officers  are  not 
present  to  rialntaln  order  and  respect.  It 
Is  conceivab  e  that  an  assault  might  occtir 
at  such  a  heirlng 

The  Commission's  need  for  protection  Is 
aptly  illustrated  by  a  recent   occtirrenoc   In 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.  On  March  8,  1960,  one  of 
the  Commission's  district  supervisors  was 
investigating  alleged  illegal  transportation 
from  Houston  to  Fort  Worth.  In  the  process 
he  called  upon  a  consignee  to  obtain  his 
shipping  records  for  Inspection.  On  return- 
ing the  records  the  following  day,  he  was 
assaulted  by  the  irate  consignee  who  ob- 
jected to  this  lawful  inspection.  A  similar 
assault  was  made  on  a  Commission  super- 
visor Investigating  alleged  Illegal  transpor- 
tation, again  In  Port  Worth,  In  March  of 
1948 

While  these  are  the  only  Instances  of  con- 
summated assaults,  the  activities  of  many  of 
the  Commission's  employees  are  performed 
under  conditions  where  physical  violence 
could  occur.  The  following  incident  exempli- 
fies the  explosive  atmosphere  which  may  s\ir- 
round  Commission  lnsf>ectlons  and  Investi- 
gations. In  February  of  1958  a  special  agent 
of  the  Commission  was  Investigating  alleged 
false  claims  by  a  consignee  against  a  rail- 
road for  damage  to  his  Interstate  shipment. 
The  consignee  had  a  local  reputation  for  em- 
ploying "goon  tactics"  to  achieve  his  ends 
Furthermore,  the  claims  adjuster  for  the 
railroad  had  reported  to  the  special  agent 
that  the  consignee  had  made  considerable 
threats  of  physical  violence  In  soliciting  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  With  this  as  a  back- 
ground It  was  not  unreasonable  for  the  Etgent 
to  believe  that  he,  too,  might  be  threatened 
or  attacked  by  the  consignee  and  his  "goons" 
He  wasn't — but  he  could  have  been. 

Enactment  of  this  projjosed  amendment 
would  remedy  the  existing  situation  under 
which  the  members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Interstate'  Commerce  Commission  are 
performing  their  duties  without  the  benefit 
of  the  deterrent  protection  against  assaults 
afforded  by  Federal  statute  to  certain  other 
Federal   officers  and   employees 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  in  order  to  provide  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  with  cer- 
tain additional  authority  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  requestmg  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S  3528'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  certain  additional  author- 
ity in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  such 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr  Magnttson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  refer-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson 
is  as  follows: 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  DC  ,  April  18.  1960. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  adopted  as 
a   part    of    its   legislative    program    proposed 


amendments  which  would  amend  the  Cona- 
munlcatlona  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion: 

(a  I  To  rnspend  license*  or  Impoee  for- 
feitures In  appropriate  cases  (47  USC  313, 
nev  313,  and  renumber  present  313  329); 
and 

(bi  To  Is.'-ue  temp<u-ary  restraining  orders 
in  appropriate  ca«es  i  proposed  new  section  to 
Title  5  of  the  Communications  Act.  47 
U.S.C. ). 

Attached  are  copies  of  our  Jus-tlflcatlon  and 
proposed  language  to  which  we  hope  the 
Oont^rcaa  will  give  favor  ible  attention.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  U-iat  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
luaterial  to  the  Con^resK. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frtderick  W    Ford. 

Chairman 

JUSTirlCATION    FOR   AME»  DMCNT   TO    THE    COM- 

MtTNiCATiorB  Act  To  Aothorizx  th«  Com- 
mission   To    SUSrXNO    lUCCNSES    UB    Impo^ 

Fua>-ErruBEs  in  Appropriate  Casss 

The  only  sanctions  presently  available  to 
the  Cummls&ion,  except  In  certain  cases  in- 
volving common  carrier  matters  and  licenses 
of  ships  radio  stations.  Is  revocation  of  the 
station  license  This  sanction  Is  drastic. 
The  revocation  of  a  license  to  operate  m 
broadcast  statlun  can  h».ve  a  far-reachtng  ef- 
fect on  the  community  it  serves  as  well  as 
upon  the  licensee  of  the  itatlon. 

The  current  problems  which  have  recently 
come  to  light  in  broadcasting  m.ake  It  ap- 
parent that  some  less  dmstle  but  effectively 
deterring  sanctions  should  be  available  to 
the  ConamlBslon  Accordingly.  It  1*  rectjtn- 
inended  that  the  Concmunicatlons  Act  be 
amended  to  authorise  (uspenaion  of  statioci 
licenses  axul  c<.instrucU>ti   permits. 

We  would  accompllJii  this  by  modifying 
section  312  of  the  Coramunlcatlons  Act  to 
read  as  follows- 

■  Scr  313  (a)  Any  5l»»^*rm  license  or  eon- 
structioxi  permit  may  be  revoked  or  sus- 
pended for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days,  aiid  any  such  lUenjbe  or  construction 
permit  may  be  revoked  or  suspended: 

"{.!)  for  false  st.itempnis  knowingly  made 
either  In  the  applUiitlo  i  or  In  any  statement 
of  fact  »hch  may  be  -eqiUred  pursuant  to 
section  308; 

"(2)  becaose  of  concitions  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  Comintsalon  which  would 
warrant  U  In  refusing  to  grant  a  license  or 
permit  on  an  original  application; 

"(3)  for  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  op- 
erate substantially  as  set  forth  In  the  license: 

"/4>  for  willful  or  i-epeated  violation  c>f. 
or  willful  or  repeated  fillure  to  observe .  any 
provlsJon  of  thla  Act  cr  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission  authorlaed  by  this 
Act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States, 

"(9)  for  violation  of  or  failure  to  observe 
any  cease-and-desist  order  l.^ued  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section 

"(b)  Where  any  perwn  (1)  has  failed  to 
operate  substantially  a.',  set  forth  in  a  license, 
or  (3)  has  violated  or  has  failed  to  observe 
any  of  the  provisions  cf  this  Act.  or  (3)  has 
violated  or  failed  to  observe  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Commissi, on  authorized  by  this 
Act  i^r  by  a  tre;ity  rntlfied  by  the  ITnlted 
States,  the  Comml.sslor.  may  order  such  per- 
son to  cease  and  desist  from  such  action. 

"(c)  Before  revoking  or  suspending  a 
license  or  a  permit  p\  rsuant  to  subsection 
(a),  or  Issxilng  a  cease-and-desist  order  pur- 
suant to  subsection  b).  the  Commission 
shall  serve  ujxjn  the  1  censee  p>ermltt.ee.  or 
person  Involved,  an  order  to  show  cause  why 
an  order  of  revocatioii  or  siispenslon  or  a 
cease-and-desist  order  should  not  be  Issued. 
Any  such  order  to  sho'v  cause  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  the  miittera  with  respect  to 
which  the  Commission  la  Inquiring  and  shall 
call  upon  said  licensee,  permtttee.  or  person 
to  appear  before  the  C>>mml.s»k)n  nt  a  time 


and  place  stated  In  the  order,  but  In  no 
event  leas  than  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  atich  order,  and  give  evidence  tipon  the 
matter  specUQ.ed  therein;  except  that  where 
safety  of  life  or  property  is  Involved,  the 
Comxnlsfiioo  may  provide  In  the  order  for  a 
shorter  period.  If  after  hearing,  or  a  waiver 
thereof,  the  Commission  (ietermines  that  an 
order  of  revocation  or  suspension  or  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  should  Issiie.  it  shall  Issue 
such  order,  which  shall  include  a  sUitement 
of  the  hndings  of  the  Cummiseion  and  the 
ground*  and  reasons  therefor  and  specify 
the  effective  date  of  the  order,  and  shall 
cau&e  the  same  to  be  served  on  said  licensee, 
permittee,  or  person. 

"id)  In  any  case  where  a  hearing  is  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  both  the  burden  of  proceeding  with 
the  Introduction  of  evidence  and  burdens  of 
proof  sliall  be  upon  the  Commission. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  which  apply 
with  respect  to  the  liistltutlon  of  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  revocation  of  a  license  or 
permit  shall  apply  ali^o  with  respect  to  the 
institution,  uiider  this  section,  of  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  issuance  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order." 

The  Comniission  Is  of  the  view  that  au- 
thority to  Unpose  a  monetary  forfeiture  on 
broacast  licensees  would  provide  it  with  an 
effective  tool  In  dealing  with  violations  in 
situations  where  either  revocation  or  sus- 
fienslon  does  not  appear  to  be  appropriate. 
The  Comniission  has  already  submitted  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress,  designed  to  provide 
It  with  authority  to  Impose  forfeitures  for 
vioiatluns  in  services  other  than  broadcast- 
ing (S.  1737  approved  by  the  Senate  August 
21.  l»5e).  so  the  proposal  here  submitted 
is  llBUted  only  to  permittees  and  licensees 
(jf  broadcast  statloiis  It  Is  suggested  that 
a  new  section  313  be  added  w  t^e  Communl- 
C&liCSA  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  any  case  where  the  Licensee  or  per- 
mittee of  a  broadcast  station  has  willfully  or 
repefitedly  failed  to  operate  his  station  sub- 
.stantially  iis  set  forth  In  his  license;  or  has 
willfully  or  repeatedly  violated  or  failed  to 
observe  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  ot  this  Contimisslon 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  any  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States;  or  has  willfully  or 
repeatedly  violated  or  failed  to  observe  any 
cease-and-desLst  orders  Issued  by  this  Com- 
mission, the  Conuausslon  may  order  such 
licensee  or  permittee  to  forfeit  to  the  United 
.State  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  day 
during  which  the  Commissions  finds  that 
such  violation  or  olTense  has  occurred.  " 

In  order  that  the  Commission  might  take 
advantage  of  the  procedures  already  estab- 
lished In  the  Communications  Act  for  the 
collection  of  forfeitures,  subsection  504(b) 
should  be  anaeiided  by  deleting  the  words 
(parts  n  and  in  of)  from  the  first  line  of 
that  subsection  The  addition  of  the  new 
section  would  necessitate  the  renumbering 
of  existing  sections  313  through  329  as  sec- 
tions 314  through  330. 

These  modifications  wotild  give  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  suspend  a  license  or  a 
construction  permit  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  90  days  or.  In  lieu  thereof  In  appro- 
priate ca.ses,  to  Impose  a  forfeiture,  payable 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  upon 
any  licensee  or  permittee  who  deviates  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Cotnmunicatioiis 
Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  proposal  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  vary  the  severity  of  the  forfeiture  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  offense,  except  that 
the  propos'U  does  not  permit  a  forfeiture  to 
exceed  #1,000  for  a  particular  offense.  The 
proposal  affords  any  person  against  whom  a 
forfeiture  Is  levied  an  opportunity  to  request 
remission  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeiture. 
If,  after  consideration  of  any  applications 
for  remission  or  mitigation,  the  forfeiture  1b 
not   paid,   it  would   be  recoverable  by  drO 


suit  In  an  appropriate  U.S.  district  court  as 
provided  In  subsection  5(>4(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act. 


JtrBTincano»  for  AMxirsMxirr  to  the  Com- 

MuwicATTDirs  Act  To  At-Ttiorizx  tmk  Is- 
srANcx  OF  Temporart  Rkstrainimg  Orders 
IN  Appropriate  Cases 

Section  312  ol  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  provides  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  station  license  upon  making  certain 
findings  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  That  section  also  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  he^trlng.  enter  a  cease- a r.d -desist 
order  against  any  person  who  (1  i  has  fai.ed 
to  operate  substantially  as  set  forth  In  a 
Uceiise,  or  i2»  has  violated  cr  failed  to  ob- 
serve any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  (3) 
has  violated  or  failed  to  observe  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission  authorlaed  by 
this  act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States. 

These  sanctions  are  severe  and  the  rights 
of  the  licensee  are  well  protected  by  the 
hearing  requirements  of  the  act.  In  most 
cases  this  Is  an  it  should  be;  however.  In 
some  situations  a  more  ezp>editiouB  means 
of  dealing  with  an  undesirable  situatlor  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  In  the  public  interest.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  authorlaed  In 
some  situations  to  request  the  courts  to  en- 
join or  restrain  an  offending  (H'actlce  pend- 
ing a  final  determination  of  the  matter  in  an 
appropriate  agency  proceeding  In  our  view, 
compMU-able  legislation  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  be  in  the 
public  interest.  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that  a  new  section  be  added  to  title  V  of  the 
Communications  Act  to   read   as  follows : 

'Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason  to 
believe — 

"(a)  that  any  person  or  station  licensee  Is 
engaged  in.  or  la  about  to  engage  In.  any 
willfiil  violation  of  this  Act  or  failure  to 
obeerre  any  of  the  pvrovisloQS  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  a  treaty  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  or  for  repeated  faUure 
to  operate  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the 
licensee's  Instrumen:  of  authorization   and 

■•(b)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pendnig 
the  Invoking  of  the  provisions  of  section  312 
of  this  Act  and  until  a  show  cause  order 
shall  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Conimi&slon 
or  set  aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  the 
order  of  the  Commission  to  cease  and  desist 
made  thereon  has  become  final,  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  or  neces- 
sity, the  Commission  may.  by  any  of  the 
attorneys  designated  by  it  for  such  purpose, 
bring  suit  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory  to  enjoin  such  offense  or  violation. 
Upon  proper  showing  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  and  preliminary  Injunction  shall 
be  granted  witiiout  bond.  Any  such  suit 
shall  be  brought  in  the  district  In  which 
such  person  or  licensee  resides  or  transacts 
business." 

This  new  section  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  move  more  expeditiously  in  criti- 
cal cases  without  depriving  our  licensees  of 
due  ]:x'occ 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  WARTIME  RE- 
LATIONSHIPS BETWEEN  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY  AND  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE 

Mr  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  302 le*  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  1 72  Stat. 
747 ) .  to  establish  the  wartime  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy and  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
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the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  requesting  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3529 »  to  amend  section 
302*6'  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (72  Stat.  747' ,  to  establish  the  war- 
time relationships  between  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  introduced  by  Mr  Magnttson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  MACNtrsoN 
is  as  follows : 

Peder.al   aviation  Agency, 
Washington.  DC,  May   3.  1960. 
Hon.  Richard  M    Nixon, 
Prendent  of  the   Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dkar  Mr.  President:  In  compliance  with 
section  302(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  a  draft  bill,  "to  amend 
section  302(e>  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (72  Stat  747 1,  t-o  establish  the  war- 
time relationships  between  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  the  Department  of  Defense." 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  establish  the  w^artime  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  addition  to  con- 
tinuing the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
develop  plans  for  the  effective  discharge  of 
Agency  responsibilities  in  the  event  of  war, 
this  legislation  specifically  authorizes  the 
President  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency to  designate  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  organizationally  intact  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  to  place 
selected  elem.ents  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities.  The  prouosal  also 
provides  for  the  retranffer  of  the  Agency 
and  its  elements  out  of  the  Department  of 
E>efense  whenever  the  President  so  directs. 

In  the  event  of  general  war  or  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  United  States,  the  continued 
operation  of  all  air  traffic  control  and  air 
navigation  facilities  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  system  would  be  es.-^ential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  military  mL^slons  Defen.=e 
and  retaliatory  aircraft  would  rely  on  these 
facilities  for  guidance.  The  Identification  of 
friendly  and  unfriendly  airborne  vehicles 
would  rest  In  large  part  on  this  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  system  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  would  supply  the  Air  Defen-se  Com- 
mand with  complete  information  concern- 
ing all  aircraft  movement  over  the  United 
States,  and  would  further  provide  weather 
and  communication  services  to  military  air 
traffic. 

Since  these  systems  and  services  would  be 
essential  to  the  war  effort.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has  di- 
rect responsibility  for  all  military  opera- 
tions, must  have  primary  call  upon  them 
when  the  need  arises  This  legislation 
supplies  the  necessary  authority  for  the 
President  to  designate  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  organizationally  intact  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  place 
selected  elements  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  provides  a  vehicle 
for  the  retransfer  out  of  the  Department  of 
Defense   whenever   the   President   so   directs. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  establishes  the 
Administrator's  responsibility  when  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  functions  as  an  ad- 
junct   of    the    Department    of    Defense.      H« 


will  b«  responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
authority,  dl-ectlon  and  control,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Secretary  deems  necessary  In  the 
discharge  of  his  wartime  responsibilities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  pro- 
vision limits  the  authority,  direction  and 
control  of  tlie  Federal  Aviation  Agency  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  functional  areas 
In  which  th«re  Is  a  legitimate  Department 
of  Defense  Interest.  Other  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  functions,  such  as  safety  reg- 
ulation of  air  carriers,  certification  of  air- 
craft and  air  crews,  and  management  of 
the  airport  assistance  program,  will  remain 
the  independent  responsibility  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator cif  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
It  Is  felt  th:.t  this  limitation  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  t^e  Intent  of  Congress  expressed 
In  the  Feder  U  Aviation  Act — that  a  civilian 
agency  should  be  respHDnslble  for  such 
func'ions. 

The  legislation  further  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  when  the  Agency  Is 
functioning  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator to  place  operational  elements  of  the 
Agency  under  the  direct  operational  control 
of  appropriate  military  commanders.  It  de- 
fines operational  control  as  "the  assignment 
of  tasks,  the  designation  of  objectives,  and 
such  authoritative  direction  ,-vs  Is  necessary 
for  the  effei?tlve  coordination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's function  with  military  ac- 
tions " 

It  19  appa-ent  that  In  the  event  cf  war 
the  Faderal  \vlatlon  Agency  personnel  per- 
forming essential  services  must  be  placed 
in  strategic  positions.  This  will  necessitate 
the  a-seignment  of  certain  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  operational  units,  particularly  those 
concerned  with  air  traffic  control,  In  the  field 
with  operating  military  units.  Since  the 
military  commanders  of  such  units  will  have 
direct  responsibility  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae  to  carry  out  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  waging  the  war  effectively,  they  must 
have  authority  over  all  segments  of  the 
forces  assigned  to  them  This  legislative 
proposal  wii;  supply  necessary  authority  for 
military  commanders  to  exercise  appropriate 
control  over  Federal  Aviation  Agency  units 
operating  under  their  control. 

It  U  requested  that  the  attached  draft 
bill  be  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible  Ttiis  Agency  stands  ready  to  sup- 
ply any  additional  Information  or  facts  that 
may  be  required  for  use  in  hearings  in  order 
to   expedite    passage   of   this   legislation. 

We   have   been   advised   by   the   Bureau  of 
the   Budget    that  passage  of  this   legislation 
would   be   In   accordance  with   the  program 
of  the  President. 
Bincer^ly. 

James  T    Ptle. 
Acting  Administrator 
(For  S  R  Quesada.  Administrator) . 


PROPOSED    ANTTBUSINESS    FRAUDS 
I  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half af  my  colleague  the  distinguished 
.senior  Sen.itor  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javit:?!  anc  myself.  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate r'>ference.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  maintain  rec- 
ords of  fraudulent  and  other  unethical 
business  prictices.  An  identical  bill  is 
being  intro<luced  in  the  other  body  by 
Representat  ive  Lindsay,  of  New  York. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Louis  J. 
Lefkowitz,  w  ho  has  done  pioneering  work 
in  alerting  the  American  public  to  the 
problems  raised  by  unscrupulous  business 
firms. 


Crooked  business  schemes  promoted 
by  only  a  minute  percentage  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  mulct  consumers  of 
hundred.s  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
These  operations  are  as  vigorously  op- 
posed by  legitimate  businessmen  as  by 
any  segment  of  the  population. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  combat- 
ing these  economic  parasites  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  national  clearing  house  of 
infonnation  on  their  activities.  This 
means  that  by  moving  from  State  to 
State,  the  culprits  behind  these  schemes 
can  stay  in  of>eration  indefinitely.  This 
is  another  of  many  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  unscrupulous  elements  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  geographical  jurisdic- 
tional limits  on  law  enforcement  in  this 
country.  Our  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  overcoming  this  obstacle  to  law 
enforcement  by  establishing  a  national 
repository  of  information  about  such 
operations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  presently 
authorized  to  employ  personnel  "for  the 
acquisition,  collection,  classification,  and 
preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records."  The  proposed  bill  would 
brosiden  this  authority  to  include  records 
of  injunctions,  dissolutions,  and  other 
civil  or  administrative  actions  involving 
unethical  or  fraudulent  business  prac- 
tices. This  information  would  be  classi- 
fied in  a  manner  .similar  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  documentation 
of  criminals  and  criminal  activities  All 
such  mformation  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  Federal  and  State  law-enforce- 
ment and  other  agencies  attempting  to 
curb  unlawful  business  practices. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  authorities  to  keep  tab  on 
business  rackets  and  to  make  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible  for  the  promoters  of 
these  ventures  to  set  up  fly-by-nit^ht 
operations  in  locality  after  locality 
throughout  the  country,'.  With  the  help 
of  a  central  file  of  infoiTnation,  local  offi- 
cials will  have  immediate  access  to  past 
records  of  cheating  the  public  and  will  be 
able  to  crack  down  on  these  business 
thieves  before  it  is  too  late. 

This  is  a  very  moderate  measure,  but 
one  which  would  be  very  effective  in 
combating  the.se  phony  business  schemes, 
I  know  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  business  com- 
munity, since  the  few  unprincipled  oper- 
ators against  whom  the  measure  is  di- 
rected are  a  menace  to  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen, as  well  as  to  consumers  and  the 
public  generally. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  given  early 
committee  consideration  and  that  it  will 
be  enacted  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recopd,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3o30i  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  maintain  records  of 
fraudulent  and  other  unethical  business 
practices,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits»,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  fic  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
within  the  Departme  it  of  Justice,  for  the 
acquisition,  colIectlo:i,  classification  and 
preservation  of  records  of  Injunctions,  disso- 
lutions and  other  civil  or  administrative  ac- 
tions Involving  unethical  or  fraudulent  busi- 
ness practices. 

Sec.  2.  Any  records  acquired,  collected, 
classified  and  preserve<l  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  made  available 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  exchange  with, 
and  for  the  official  use  Df .  any  duly  authorized 
official  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment,  of  States, 
cities,  and  other  Institutions. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently GhDvernor  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  and  Attorney  General  I.efkowitz. 
participated  in  a  statewide  telecast  in 
New  York  on  the  problems  of  protecting 
con.sumers. 

This  program,  one  of  a  series  of  broad- 
casts to  the  people  cf  New  York  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  leading  State  of- 
ficials, is  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  introduced  to- 
day. It  is  apparent  from  the  transcript 
of  the  propram  that  the  Governor  and 
Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  are  deeply 
concerned  with  problems  in  this  field 
and  are  taking  dynamic  and  effective 
steps  to  safeguard  consumers  against 
fraud  and  other  illegal  and  unfair  prac- 
tices. The  leadership  taken  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  his  team  on  this  issue 
is  typical  of  the  pro^  ressivc  and  vigorous 
administration  whioh  now  guides  the 
Empire  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  iisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  their 
broadcast  be  printec  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  or  SxATrwiDE  Telecast  on  Con- 
sumer Protection  in  New  York  ST.^TE  by 
QovTSLtion  Rockefeller,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Louis  J.  Litkowitz.  Wednesday, 
March  23.  1960 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Hello  friends. 
With  us  here  this  evening  is  Louis  Lefko- 
witz, the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  your  lawyi-r  to  protect  your  In- 
terests. 

Now,  this  evening  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  Louis  a  matter  that's  very  close  to  his 
heart,  that  is,  protection  of  the  consumers 
of  this  State.  I  don'-  think  anyone  in  the 
country  has  done  more  in  this  field  than 
Louis,  and  perhaps  the  reason  Is  because 
he  has  tremendous  wa-mth  and  great  human 
understanding 

Now,  Louis,  I'd  llk^  to  talk  a  little  bit 
with  you  about  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
group  who  are  with  us  on  the  TV  tonight. 
First,  let's  take  up  tlie  need  for  consumer 
protection.  Then,  let  s  cover  how  the  State 
protects  the  consimiei.  and  then,  third  and 
last,  let's  have  a  wcrd  on  legislation  for 
additional  protection. 

Louis,  lets  take  uj  .  first,  need  for  con- 
sumer protection  What  really  is  the  prob- 
lem as  you  see  It? 

Attorney  General  Lifkowitz.  Today,  more 
than  ever,  the  consumer  needs  protection. 
These  new  changing  t:mes.  with  people  now 
being  asked  to  buy  gadgets  and  devices,  and 
scientific  Implements      Years  ago  they  would 


buy.  Governor,  say  a  horse  or  a  table  or  a 
simple  carriage,  or  a  washboard.  Today,  with 
the  changing  times,  people  are  being  asked 
to  buy  devices  about  which  they  have  no 
peculiar  knowledge.  They  have  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  the  persons  who  are  selling  It. 

Governor  Rocketeller.  You  mean  these 
things  are  so  complicated  that  they  really 
can't  see  as  they  could  go  and  look  Into  the 
horse's  mouth  In  the  old  days? 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  Exactly,  they 
can't  take  It  apart  and  they  refuse  to  buy  It 
at  the  same  time. 

Governor  Rockefeller  And  If  they  did, 
they  couldn't  get  It  together  again? 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  That  Is  cor- 
rect, and  people  are  taklne  advantage  of 
them  and  using  these  deceptive  practices  and 
misrepresentation  to  Induce  them  to  buy 
these  articles  That  Is  the  reason  today, 
more  than  ever,  Governor,  for  need  to  protect 
the  consumer. 

Governor  Rockefeller  Now,  Louis,  let's 
go  over  here  and  take  a  look  at  this  list  of 
different  areas  In  which  this  protection  Is 
so  Important.  Perhaps  we  can  kind  of  get 
all  of  us  focused  on  this  thing  by  looking 
at  this  list 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  Well,  you 
take  bait  advertising.  Tliafs  a  common  form 
of  deceptive  practice  Advertising  appears 
In  the  newspapers,  and  It  has  a  price  to  at- 
tract people  to  come  around  and  buy  it. 
When  they  come  to  the  store,  they  can't 
get  It.  Either  they  are  told  It  Is  not  avail- 
able, or  they  are  shown  it  In  such  a  defective 
form.  That  is  a  come-on  to  buy  something 
else  of  higher  value.  The  first  thing  you 
know  someone  Is  buying  an  article  for  which 
they  have  no  fl.nanclal  means  to  buy,  and 
that  Is  one  of  the  very  common  forms  of 
deceptive  practices 

Fraudulent  labeling.  Governor.  Oh.  we 
have  had  many  cases  where  there  will  be  a 
label  100-percent  pure  wool,  and  It  turns 
out  to  be  cotton.  The  person  on  the  scene 
has  no  way  of  telling  and  we  have  had  that 
typ>e  of  ctkse. 

You  take  on  these  misrepresentations  and 
guarantees,  so  many  people  have  been  in- 
duced to  sign  contracts  In  blank,  later  on. 
after  they  sign  their  name,  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  is  put  In.  as  well  as  the  pay- 
ments. In  most  cases  they  can't  begin  to 
comply,  not  only  with  the  total  price,  but 
even  with  the  weekly  payments. 

Governor  Rockefeller  And  so  often  peo- 
ple who  get  caught  on  this  are  the  ones  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  Exactly. 
Very  often  people  call  on  them  at  home  and 
say  look,  you  are  only  taking  this  on  ap- 
proval. In  fact,  they  are  not  getting  it  on 
approval,  they  have  actually  signed  a  binding 
contract.  Now.  in  stock  frauds,  it  breaks  my 
heart,  Governor,  with  the  cases  we  get,  to  see 
so  many  people  on  a  mere  telephone  call 
from  a  stranger,  or  from  literature  through 
the  mall,  parting  with  hard-earned  money, 
life  savings,  a  thousand,  two  thousand,  five 
thousand  dollars  when  people  attempt  to 
sell  them  stocks  behind  which  no  assets,  no 
existing  company,  and  yet  people  are  doing 
It. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  And  more  and 
more  people  are  coming  Into  the  stock  mar- 
ket to  buy  securities? 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  Everybody  is 
In  the  market. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Which  is  a  good 
thing  In  the  sense  that  they  are  putting  their 
savings  into  Investments.  But  they  have 
to  be  sound  Investments. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  Right,  every- 
body is  In  the  market  today  whether  It  is 
the  Individual,  banks,  and  Insurance  com- 
panies use  your  money  and  my  money,  within 
limitations  of  lawful  Investment,  and  un- 
ion funds  today  are  being  Invested  as  well 


in  the  stock  market  There  is  a  great  need 
for  as  much  protection  as  possible,  and  that'6 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  What  about  char- 
ity funds,  Louis? 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  Here  is  an- 
other thing,  so  often  people  will  give  money 
to  what  looks  like  good  charities.  What  is 
done,  the  people  who  get  this  money  use 
about  90  to  95  percent  in  their  own  fxx;kets 
for  what  they  call  administration  expenses, 
and  a  very  small  percentage  goes  for  the  in- 
tended recipients  of  the  charity. 

We  had  a  case  here  recently  where  jjeople 
called  home  people  and  said,  "Will  you  let  us 
have  vour  clothing,  we  will  elve  It  to  the 
blind  ''■ 

What  hapf>ened.  Governor,  after  getting 
the  clothing,  they  went  out  and  sold  the 
clothing,  kept  about  95  cents  of  each  dollar 
received,  and  turned  over  5  cents  to  the  in- 
tended people  to  be  benefited,  the  blind 
people. 

Governor  Rockefeller  It  is  tragic,  and 
just   breaks  your  heart,   these  situations. 

Attorney  General  LEFKowarz  It  is  tragic 
because  so  many  people  are  working  hard  for 
their  money.  They  want  to  do  what  is 
right.  They  don't  even  get  what  I  call  an 
even  break. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Louis,  let's  talk 
a  little  bit  about  how  the  State  actually 
protects  the  consumer  against  this.  -This  is 
what  I'd  like  to  know,  and  I  think  the  public 
would  like  to  know  just  what  we  do  in  the 
State  You  and  I  have  worked  on  this  a 
great  deal,  and  I  think  the  public  would  like 
t(;  know. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  Well,  in  1957 
we  organized  in  my  office  a  consumer  frauds 
protection  office.  We  have  a  staff  there 
The  person  on  the  street  can  come  in  and 
register  a  complaint  wherever  fraud  has  been 
practiced.  The  men  and  women  in  my  office 
receive  these  complaint.s.  we  analyze  them, 
and  if  we  find  fraud  present,  we  take  pro- 
ceedings to  rectify  or  cure  the  fraud. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  And  you  have 
these  offices  in  dlflFerent  parts  of  the  State? 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  That  Is  cor- 
rect. Governor. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Louis,  let's  take  a 
case  in  point.  Let  me  take  a  specific  ad 
here  that  I  know  you  are  acting  on  right 
now.  and  perhaps  you  could  tell  the  public 
just  a  little  bit  about  this  p.-irticular  one. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  Well,  in  this 
case,  people  were  told  we  have  an  antenna 
for  you  that  will  cost  about  *3.98.  but  for  a 
special  model.  $4  98.  and  if  you  liuy  this 
antenna,  you  will  get  the  best  type  of  vision. 

Governor  Rockefeller  In  your  television 
sef 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  In  your  tele- 
vision set.  and  you  will  have  no  more  head- 
aches about  vision  and  clearness  So  a  lot 
of  people  bought  it.  and  it  turned  out  they 
were  getting  worse  reception  than  they  had 
before 

Governor  Rockefeller.  You  mean  there 
was  nothing  to  if 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  Nothing  to 
it.  It  was  Just  a  fake  and  poorer  reception 
than  they  had  when  they  didn't  have  an 
antenna. 

Governor  Rockefeller  With  a  full  page 
ad" 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  Pull  page  ad 
They    are    slick      Oh,    they   do   a    good    Job. 
T'he  language  is  tliere  and  pictures  are  there 
to  induce  people  to  buy  it. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  You  have  this  case 
before  you  right  now? 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  This  is  be- 
fore us  right  now  in  the  courts  where  we 
immediately  moved  in  to  get  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed to  restrain  the  people  from  further 
advertising  and  from  the  further  sale  of 
these  devices  and  gadgets  which  are  out-and- 
out  frauds. 
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Governor  Rocketelltr.  Well.  Louis,  we 
have  seen  a  couple  at  examplee.  let's  take 
here  the  enforcement  program,  this  list  at 
items  as  to  how  you  j\iat  actvially  go  about 

this. 

Attorney  General  Lktkowitz.  Governor,  I 
would  like  to  say.  too.  that  part  of  the  good 
work  being  done  In  the  office  Is  thanks  to 
you.  On  your  recommendation  we  received 
additional  funds  which  has  enabled  my 
office  to  add  some  extra  help.  Investigators, 
interpreters,  and  lawyers.  Because  of  the 
implementation  of  your  recommendations  of 
extra  money.  I  think  our  office  has  been 
made  much  more  effective  in  this  human 
work  which  we  must  do  for  the  house- 
holders. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  You  are  nice  to 
give  me  some  credit,  but  this  Is  your  pro- 
gram and  you  started  it,  and  I  am  backing 
a  good  man. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  You  backed 
me  with  It  and  I  am  very  grateful  and  1 
know  the  people  of  the  State  are  grateful  to 
you  aa  well. 

Now.  on  the  legal  proceedings.  Governor, 
we  can  do  any  one  of  several  thln^.  We 
can  bring  injunction  proceedings  to  re- 
strain the  people.  This  i-.  a  swift  proceeding 
to  restrain  them  from  perpetrating  the 
frauds.  We  also  ask  as  part  of  that  relief 
to  completely  put  them  out  of  business. 
We  can  dissolve  the  corporation. 

Now.  that  too,  dissolving  them  completely 
puts  them  out.  We  have  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed to  marshal  the  assets.  If  any  assets 
are  left,  we  try  and  see  that  those  assets  go 
back  to  the  people  who  were  victimized. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  we  recently  did 
In  connection  with  violations  of  tenement 
hoiises.  Here  again,  while  It  doesn't  In- 
volve the  purchase  of  goods  or  services. 
Governor,  wherever  these  buildings  have 
had  these  long  violations  on  them,  and  the 
landlords  refuse  to  remove  the  violations 
and  cure  them,  we  have  started  some  pro- 
ceedings and  we  have  been  successful.  We 
have  obtained  our  first  decision  where  we 
have  a  receiver  put  in  and  the  receiver  Is 
now  going  to  use  the  money  collected  from 
the  tenants  for  rents  to  clear  up  the  viola- 
tions which  the  landlord,  the  slum  landlord 
refused  to  do 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Well.  Louis,  how 
do  you  organize  the  question  of  getting  to 
the  people  so  that  they  know  about  this? 

Let's  talk  Just  briefly,  because  our  time 
is  short  here,  about  your  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Protection,  and  this 
committee  of  a  hundred  housewives  which 
you  have. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  Well,  I  or- 
ganized this  committee  of  a  hundred  house- 
wives in  each  county  throughout  the  State 
We  have  ladles  who  have  volunteered  to 
serve,  and  they  are  the  so-called  eyes  and 
ears  of  my  office  They  alert  us  to  any 
frauds  that  take  place  in  the  county.  They 
go  around  making  speeches  to  various  civic 
groups. 

Governor  Rockefeller  So  people  know 
what  they  can  do  and  how  to  look  out  for 
these  situations 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  Exactly  the 
point.  We  find  If  you  educate  people  this 
is  the  best  deterrent  against  these  frauds. 

Governor  Rockefeller  So  that  the  edu- 
cation really  is  your  strongest  factor? 

Attorney  General  Lefkowttz  Exactly,  and 
we  have  this  advisory  committee  with  busi- 
ness, labor,  newspaper  people,  radio,  that  Ls 
always  sitting  clown  with  me  to  think  of 
new  lesjlslation,  and  new  ways  of  educating 
the  public. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Louis,  let's  Just,  to 
wrap  this  up,  let's  Just  have  a  word  on  addi- 
tional protection  that  you  have  come  up 
with  for  this  session  of  the  legislature. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  Well,  addi- 
tional protection.  We  have  found  a  series 
of  people  who  are  compelled  or  Induced  to 
sign  lifetime  contracts  for  dancing  instruc- 


tion, or  reduolng  treatments,  or  physical  edu- 
cational training  courses. 

Governor  aocKETiLLEa.  You  go  Into  every 
area. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowtt?!.  Anything 
that  affects  he  person  throughout  the  State. 
The  people  jt  the  State  are  entitled  to  as 
much  protection  as  you  and  I  can  give  and 
In  any  area  where  they  are  affected. 

Governor  :^ocKErELLER.  Or  getting  gypped 
or  taken. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  Exactly. 
and  we  havf  a  bill  pending  to  outlaw  life- 
time contra<tB.  We  had  some  cases  where 
peopla  put  down  deposits  to  purchase  homes, 
and  somewhere  in  the  middle,  the  person 
building  the  home  ran  out  of  money,  and 
they  *re  ou'  their  deposits  with  no  home 
completed.  We  have  a  bill  in  to  require 
this  money  to  be  kept  In  trust,  and  also 
to  give  them  a  Hen  for  any  deposits  they 
make   for  the  construction  of  a  new  home. 

We  have  another  bill  to  require  people 
who  stU  appliances,  sets  at  home,  anything, 
to  have  on  there  whether  It  Is  new  or  whether 
It's  b«en  used,  because  too  often  we  have 
these  cases  where  f>eople  think  they  are 
buying  something  new,  which  In  fact  Is  a 
used  article 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Well,  Louis.  I  hate 
not  to  go  intx)  more  detail  with  you  on  this, 
but  our  time  is  running  out.  I  Just  want  to 
say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity (Tif  working  with  you  so  closely  on  this 
prognwn  which  Is  protecting  the  people  of 
our  State  from  being  taken,  from  V)elng 
gypped,  from  being  sold  these  articles.  I 
know  the  legislature  Is  going  to  go  along 
with  %  wonderful  program  that  will  give  you 
the   taeth  In   the   work   that   you  are   doing. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  I  appreciate 
your  cooperation.  Governor. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Well,  Louis,  thanks 
very  much  for  coming. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  In  closing,  friends, 
that  She  woik  that  Louis  Lefkowitz  Is  doing 
Isn't  confined  to  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  I'd  like  to  read  you  a  letter  of  the 
leadership  t  lat  he  Is  giving  In  this  field  on 
a  national  '^asls.  He  was  In  a  conference 
last  week  In  Washington,  and  here's  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Attorneys  General.  Louis  was,  of 
course,  there  with  this  group  and.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  ^?as  the  leader  of  the  conference. 

Thl$  Is  fr^m  the  president  of  the  Attor- 
neys General  Association. 

"Your  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Conference  on  Consumer  Investment  Pro- 
tection, In  Washington,  DC,  last  week,  rep- 
resenlB  a  great  landmark  In  public  service. 
In  this  field  you  have  made  the  greatest 
individual  contribution  of  any  public  offi- 
cial. In  the  annals  of  the  Nation's  history 
your  work  »ill  be  recalled  for  many  years  to 
come  " 

Signed  by  Dick  Ervin,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral m  Florida. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  Just  say  that 
high  on  thi?  priority  of  New  York  State's 
efforta,  the  iffforts  of  this  administration.  Is 
your  protec'lon  in  the  grxxis,  the  services, 
the  stocks  and  bonds  which  you  buy. 
Here's  a  Utth;  pamphlet  that  Louis  put  out — 
over  ;*  milllf  n  copies  have  been  distributed. 
"Progress  In  Consumer  Protection — Your 
Guide  to  Careful  Buying." 

And  let  me  Just  say.  any  time  you  find 
anything  that  you  are  suspicious  about,  or 
that  you  think  you  are  being  gypped  In  the 
purchase  of  something,  or  some  friend  of 
yours  is  being  taken  advantage  of.  or  they 
are  working  on  them  because  they  have  an 
lllnesa  in  selling  them  something  which  Is 
falsely  labeled  as  going  to  cure  that  ill 
when  you  know  It's  not.  take  It  up  with 
one  of  the  attorney  general's  offices  and  let 
them  know.  The  offices  are  In  Albany,  Au- 
burn, Buffalo.  New  York  City.  Plattsburgh. 
RochflBter,  and  Syracuse.  And  let's  all  work 
together  to  protect  the  consumers  of  New 
York  Bute. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  HOME  OF 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  AS  A  NA- 
TIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating]. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  declare  the  Hamilton 
Grange,  once  the  private  home  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  built  in  1801  in  Man- 
hattan, a  national  monument  and  au- 
thorize tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary 
for  its  preservation. 

New  York  City,  my  home  city,  is  fa- 
mous as  the  business  and  financial  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  a  role  to  which  it  aspired 
from  our  earlie.st  days  as  a  Nation,  when 
Alexander  Hamilton  accepted  appoint- 
ment by  President  George  Washington  to 
serve  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. All  of  us  who  make  our  home  there 
today  feel  an  e.specially  keen  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Hamilton  Grange,  the  only 
home  that  Hamilton  ever  built  and 
owned,  should  be  saved  and  restored  to 
the  architectural  masterpiece  that  it 
once  was. 

This  house  was  built  by  Hamilton  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  from  public  serv- 
ice. As  one  of  our  most  famous  Found- 
ing Fathers,  Hamilton's  contributions  be- 
gan with  his  stTvice  as  a  delegate  from 
New  York  to  the  AnnapoUs  Convention 
in  1786.  where  he  drafted  the  report 
which  led  to  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  the  following 
year.  He  worked  tirelessly  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution.  He  wrote 
more  than  half  of  the  "Federalist 
Papers."  and  won.  almost  singlehanded. 
the  support  of  the  New  York  convention, 
despite  heavy  opposition.  From  1789  to 
1795.  when  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y,  he  established  the  U.S.  fiscal 
system;  and  ho  is  well  remembered  for 
his  strong  emphasis  on  Federal  fiscal 
responsibility.  When  he  resigned  from 
the  Cabinet,  he  resumed  law  practice  in 
New  York;  and  he  was  living  at  the 
Hamilton  Grange  in  1804,  the  year  when 
he  was  fatally  .shot  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr. 

The  Grange  is  one  of  seven  buildings 
still  standing  in  New  York  City  which 
represents  the  architecture  of  the  Fed- 
eral period.  It  was,  in  fact,  de.signed  by 
the  same  architect  who  was  responsible 
for  the  city  h.iil.  Today  it  is  wedged 
between  a  church  and  an  apartment 
house  on  Convent  Avenue  near  141st 
Street,  in  upper  Manhattan,  in  the  21st 
Congressional  District  which  I  repre- 
sented for  many  years.  It  has  been 
moved  once  from  its  original  location, 
and  it  has  been  necesary  to  remove  all 
the  interior  pieces  to  museums  for  safe- 
keeping. The  American  Scenic  k  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  which  owns 
the  house,  has  been  unable  to  raise 
enough  funds  to  undertake  the  restora- 
tion necessary;  but  the  city  authorities 
have  agreed  to  provide  a  suitable  site  for 
the  Grange  on  the  .^rounds  of  City  Col- 
lege, if  a  way  is  found  to  move  it. 

Therefore,  the  time  has  come  when  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
is  clearly  needed.  In  this  connection,  it 
Is  very  important  to  note  that  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  the  National  Parks,  His- 


toric Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monuments 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  some 
years  ago  declared  "the  Hamilton 
Grange  worthy  of  preservation."  It  ap- 
proved it  as  havinj  "exceptional  value 
in  commemorating  or  illustrating  the 
histoiT  of  the  Uni  .^d  States."  It  also 
recommended  that  the  home  be  given 
further  consideration  from  the  stand- 
point of  suitability  for  addition  to  the 
National  Park  Syst<'m. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing,  Hamilton's  home 
would  be  designated  as  "The  Hamilton 
Grange  National  Monument  and  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  public  national  memo- 
rial to  commemorate  this  historic  role 
played  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the 
establishment  of  -his  Nation."  This 
measure  would  autliorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  ake  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  this  na- 
tional monument,  £.nd  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  required  to  preserve  this  historic 
American  site. 

The  new  skyscrapers  which  seem  to 
leap  into  the  New  York  City  skyline 
and  the  sounds  of  modern  construction 
have  not  made  New  Yorkers  forget  our 
great  historical  he  itage.  Federal  aid 
to  help  New  York  C:ty  preserve  the  his- 
toric home  of  this  t  oily  great  American 
is  very  much  desirec  in  New  York  The 
name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  will  never 
be  missing  from  ou /  history  books,  and 
the  landmark  which  once  was  his  home 
should  not  disappear  from  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York  City. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J  Res.  191) 
providing  for  the  establishing  of  the 
former  dwelling  house  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  as  a  national  monument,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  J.wns  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keating*,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Ad  ninistration. 

Mr.  KEATING  suosequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  sen- 
ior colleague  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Jav- 
iTsl  as  a  cosponsor  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  preserve  the  former  home  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  New  York  City 
as  a  national  mcnument.  Favorable 
action  on  this  proposal  will  enable  the 
Nation  to  save  the  dwelling  house  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  leaders. 

Alexander  Hamilton  w/ill  go  down  in 
history  as  the  founder  of  America's  fiscal 
system,  champion  of  integrity  in  the 
field  of  public  finance,  and  a  leading 
light  among  our  Founding  Fathers.  As 
our  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasur\'  he 
set  precedents  and  an  example  which 
are  marked  indelibly  on  our  Nation's 
heritage. 

Regrettably,  the  only  home  Hamilton 
ever  owned,  which  he  purchased  in  1801, 
3  years  before  his  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  has  fallen  upon  dark  days.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  surviving  houses  of  the 
Federal  period  in  New  York  City,  as  well. 

The  house,  which  is  known  as  The 
Grange,  is  located  on  Convent  Avenue, 
near  141st  Street.  It  is  squeezed  be- 
tween a  church  and  an  apartment  build- 
ing, and  is  in  need  of  repair. 


By  means  of  the  proposal  introduced 
today  we  can  contribute  to  the  saving 
and  preservation  of  this  lasting  memo- 
rial to  a  man  who  played  such  a  large 
role  in  the  founding  of  our  Nation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  ask  that  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate  bill 
2778  be  laid  before  the  Senate;  and  when 
that  is  done.  I  have  been  authorized  to 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  House  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
2778  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  2778 »  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  which  was,  to  strike 
out  lines  6.  7,  and  8,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr  Moss)  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
3481 1  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  make 
student  loans  under  title  TI  of  such  act 
available  to  teachers  attending  summer 
sessions  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, which  I  introduced  on  May  5.  1960. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  6.  1960.  the  names  of 
Senators  Hennings,  Jackson,  and  Pas- 
tore  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3503  >  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  hospital  and  other 
health  services  furnished  to  aged  retired 
individuals,  and  to  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  health  needs  of  such 
individuals,  introduced  by  Mr  McNamara 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
May  6,  1960. 


GRANT  OF  FURTHER  TARIFF  RE- 
DUCTIONS IN  FORTHCOMING  NE- 
GOTIATIONS—ADDITIONAI.  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  4,  and  May  9,  1960,  the 
names  of  Senators  Curtis,  Dworshak. 
Allott,  and  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 


lina were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  concurrent  resolution  iS. 
Con.  Res.  104)  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
not  grant  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submitted  by  Mr.  Kerr  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Thurmond'  on  May  4 
1960. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  POLLUTION  OF 
THE  SEA  BY  OIL  (EX.  C.  86TH 
CONG..  2D  SESS.> 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  give  notice  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  Tue.slay,  May  17,  1960.  at  10  30 
a.m..  in  room  4221.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil  'Ex.  C,  86th  Cong.,  2d 
sess,» . 

Persons  desiring  to  be  heard  should 
communicate  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience with  the  clerk  of  the  committee, 
room  F-53  in  the  Capitol. 


TWENTY -FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  we  are  observing  one  of  the 
most  significant  anniversaries  in  our  his- 
tor>- — the  25th  year  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Throughout  history,  there  have  been 
events  that  changed  the  shape  of  the 
world.  But  very  few  have  had  such  a 
profound  effect  upon  a  nation  as  the 
Executive  order  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  on  May  11.  1935,  which  brought 
electricity  to  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
short  span  of  25  years  are  so  tremendous 
that  few  people  today  can  even  recall 
what  life  was  like  in  the  days  before  elec- 
tricity was  brought  to  the  farms. 

Before  REA,  farming  was  a  hard  and 
exacting  way  of  life.  It  meant  long  hours 
of  toil;  inadequate  facilities  for  living; 
a  manner  of  existence  which  was  the 
subject  of  jokes  by  comedians  on  every 
stage  in  America.  The  universally  rec- 
ognized symbols  of  agriculture  were  the 
kerosene  lamp,  the  zinc  washtub.  and 
the  outdoor  toilet.  These  were  consid- 
ered inseparable  from  the  people  who 
raised  the  food  and  the  fiber  that  fed 
and  clothed  America. 

That  was  a  way  of  life  that  people 
insisted  was  perpetual.  Whenever  any- 
one proposed  bringing  electricity  to  the 
farmers,  there  was  a  loud  chant:  "It 
cannot  be  done."  People  insisted  that 
it  was  too  expensive  to  run  power  lines 
to  the  farms.  A  few  farmers — of  ex- 
treme wealth — could  afford  the  high  cost 
of  a  power  line.  A  few  farmers  close 
to  big  cities  were  able  to  get  electricity 
out  of  the  urban  systems. 

But  aside  from  those,  agriculture  was 
supposedly  doomed  to  eternal  darkness. 

There  w'ere  men,  however,  who  thought 
that  it  could  be  done;  and  there  was  a 
President  who  had  the  courage  to  try. 
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Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act.  and  it  was  signed  into  law.  I 
am  proud  that  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  other  body  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  that  law. 

Overnight,  rural  cooperatives  were 
formed.  The  power  was  purchased.  And 
the  people  who  bought  that  power  were 
able  to  repay  it  many  times. 

Not  only  did  they  repay  the  loans 
which  they  had  received,  but  throu:;h 
increased  income  and  larger  opportuni- 
ties they  became  taxpaying  citizens  who 
added  to  the  wealth  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  history,  few 
events  have  been  so  significant  as  that 
which  we  celebrate  today.  And  the  Na- 
tion will  be  forever  grat-eful  to  the  wise 
and  farseeing  men  who  did  so  much  to 
raise  the  standards  of  agriculture  and 
thereby  the  standards  of  all  America. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  AIKEN  IN  COMMEMORA- 
TION or  25TH  .<NNI\ERSARY  OF  THE  ELECTBI- 
nCATION     LOAN     PROGaAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa^.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  ver>-  able,  influential,  and  be- 
loved semor  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  J  is  to  speak  this  afternoon  in 
connection  with  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  rural  electrification  loan  program. 
No  Member  of  either  body  has  done 
more  for  the  farmers  of  America  or  for 
the  rural  electrification  program  or  for 
the  comprehensive  development  pro- 
grams on  the  rivers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion than  has  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Therefore.  I  should  hke  all  my  col- 
leagues to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
his  very  succinct,  pointed,  and  well-con- 
aidered  statement;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
Immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
Statkmknt    by    Sknator    Aiken    on    Rural 

EXJKTmrtCATlOK     AOMINIITHATION     Omt  tAL 
OMmVANri    IN     COMMEMOIUTtON     Or    SStII 

ANNivsMAitY  or  TICK  ELxi'TmruATtoN  Loan 
Proukam 

I  woric  lu  xn  ntnioaplipro  uf  nuxlernted 
fruitraUon. 

Ai  a  Mvntbor  nf  tht  U.S.  Sonnte,  I  nr.d 
It  dlfflcMlt  ttl  tlmr«  not  to  t>«  (\  cynic 

Wftuhtng'^n  \»  ft  beiui'.lfMl  cl'v  It  l«  i\  (Mtv 
of  powprful  l»flvi»np«»  anrt  wniiclBrmmt,  "f 
■w««t  dr**mii  and  blantnd  hnpM  To  thU 
bvRuurul  Capital  Cltjr  com*  men  of  all  cnun- 
trtea  and  crv«da  and  charoctvra.  They  oomt* 
from  tvtry  Stuta  In  our  Union  Too  nmny 
of  thorn  conic  wlUi  tl\oughU  of  leinah  gain 
T\\t>y  ■(>«)(  lo  ifcuro  far  Ihemaplvra  Hint 
which  belotign  to  olhfr  people  Soma  of 
them  hope  to  build  economic  emplrea  on 
the  rubblo  of  tho  blaated  elTc^rta  of  other* 
Th«7  Justify  their  attitude  In  the  name  o.' 
competition. 

We.  who  are  Memb«ri  of  the  Congreu,  ip<< 
thr>m  day  after  day  Some  days  it  aeom.i 
thMt  their  niune  la  Ix>glou  and  whenever  wo 
are  Approached  by  one  of  Uieni  we  luiilnc- 
tlvely  aak  ounelvea — "What  la  he  after 
now?" 

The  t;nlted  Stalea  U  the  rtcheet  country 
on  earth.  It  li  eiivlrd  by  all  nation* — re- 
apected  by  moat — and  fanrad  and  hated  by 
aome  Yet,  under  the  umbrella  of  natural 
and  accumulated  we«lth,  there  are  mi«ny 
dimcuit  problems  and  featerlng  needa. 

Tour  Member  of  Oon«r««a  aeee  theae 
thing!.  He  wonu  to  correci  the  lUa  of  the 
present  and  lay  foundatlona  for  greeter  fu- 

tUTM. 


Th*  path  of  progress  seeni*  Insurmount- 
ably rough  and  new  obstacles  are  constantly 
being  added  to  those  already  In  the  way. 
The  distance  to  our  objectives  seems  Interml- 
nabla  and  progress  develops  at  a  snail's  pace. 
Tiaat  is  when  frustration  sets  In. 

I  have  a  remedy  for  siich  cases  of  frustra- 
tion. It  is  almost  a  sure-flre  cure.  I  Just 
.=top  looking  at  the  rocky  road  ahead  and 
look  back  over  my  shoulder  to  the  places 
from  which  we  ha'.e  con^.e. 

And.  when  I  do  this.  I  see  that  noit  all  the 
people  who  come  to  Washington  are  moti- 
vated, by  greed.  I  see  good  people — far- 
sighted  people — pfxiple  with  courage  and  a 
deslr«  to  build  in  order  that  others  may 
taste  more  generou.<-iy  of  the  better  things 
of  Ufte.  Their  acoompUshmeuts  are  so  nu- 
merous that  the  frustrations  which  plagued 
us  in  the  past  seem  lost  in  the  maze  of  vic- 
torlea. 

Today  we  look  back  25  years  to  May  11. 
1935.  when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Executive  order  which  brought 
the  Rural  Electrlflcatlor.  Administration  Into 
being.  It  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
di>cuinents  ever  signed  by  a  President  of  the 
Unitad  States.  It  predestined  a  new  era  of 
development  f'  r  our  cumtry. 

Ju;5t  as  Abraham  Lincoln's  signature  to  the 
EmanclpaMon  Proclamation  brought  free- 
dom to  a  host  of  bondsmen,  so  did  President 
Rooeavelt's  signature  to  the  order  creating 
the  REA  br!t;£j  hope,  and  light  and  freedom 
from  c  ■■-  "..-.^  servitude  to  millions  of  rural 
Amerlcar.s  v>.ho  were  even  then  living  In 
darkaess,  poverty,  and  despair. 

Juat  over  1  year  later,  on  May  20.  1936. 
the  Horrls-Rayburn  Act  was  signed  Into  law 
giving  legislative  sanction  to  this  great  pro- 
gram which  has  now  become  a  permanent 
par*  of  our  economic  system. 

Fr.^nkUn  D  Ro'jsevelt  and  our  old  friend 
Ooorje  Nor.'ls  have  lonu;  slnre  g  tie  to  their 
reward — tnd  may  that  nward  be  great — but 
Sa.m  Rayourn  Is  here  today.  I  can  think  of 
no  m-ire  satisfying  honor  than  being  per- 
mitted to  share  this  program  with  this  great 
man  All  hln  life  Sam  Raybt-rn  hivs  known 
peopli»  loved  people,  and  worKed  for  people 
The  Natlon'i  debt  to  him  cannot  be  fully 
re|)aid 

Tht  d.\yi  of  the  mldthlruea  wrre  rather 
doaoltjtr  ones  10  million  peoplo  were  un- 
empl©vr<l  dunt  itorma  were  bringing  n'xm- 
d.\y  ^.ifknemi  to  the  StntPi  of  the  Central 
We«t»  decpt\'  n\i\rketa  for  fiirtn  coiTirT.odltlrii 
worn  HonexlfitiMit  -  moat  farmrra  weri»  heiwUy 
la  d«i>'  nnd  hvnd  labor  or  draft  nnltnala 
wer"  mill  the  principiU  sourcea  of  power  on 
f.irin, 

Anirrlfi  hud  to  h«ve  a  n\!rf»rie  (vnd  the 
RKA  W(M  born  tt)  mee'  that  npe<l  The  !i\- 
fnn"  prKl.ifv  Wi\.t  t\  liMlc  wihhlv  ..n  Hi  frrt 
i»t  r.vr  I  he  tTSOOo  Which  Prr.idrnt  Il.io*p. 
velt  ni)j>roprl;\!.iKl  tnntivrt  the  proi.:rnm  w-iuld 
hardly  buy  a  nurslnu  hnttle  for  the  lunty 
|;j|.j  billion  baby  which  Dnvo  Hiinui  1« 
lltiitrdlan  for  today 

The  rtEA  grew  no  rapidly  that  it  wu«  atil^ 
In  3.1  yc»*r"«  to  brinn  linht  luul  ^xiwrr  ruhrr 
directly  or  throu«h  comtJciltlve  fx.-imple  to 
07  percent  of  our  rural  homre  aiid  farma. 
ThU  achievement  In  due  lu'gely  to  the  fnrt 
that  It  haa  constantly  had  conaclentloua.  ef- 
ficient, and  cruaftding  admlnlitratora 

PYtjm  MorrM  Cookei  term  throui.;h  the 
tornn  (if  hl«  ducressor*  John  Carmodv.  Har- 
vry  Sluttrry,  C'l.tudo  WlcktirU  Amhrr  Nol- 
«cn,  ui-.d  Diivc  Humll  the  RMA  ha«  been 
admlhlatered  by  men  whtxie  heurt  waa  In 
their  Work  ajid  who  have  been  nupixirted  by 
able  luffa  and  luyiU  empiuyeea 

Anfl  every  one  -if  them  hiu  had  to  fl«ht 
agnltMt  ndda  to  keep  the  work  going  forward. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  over  a  million 
farm!  were  receiving  central  p<jw»r  aervuo 
from  RXA  cooperativea.  T^ia  wiu  an  Imixir- 
tant,  an  almoat  viul  factor  In  the  winning 
of  the  war,  Technology  had  moTed  to  the 
farm, 


Milking  machines  and  milk  coolers,  stable 
cleaners  and  chick  brf>oder8,  water  pumps, 
and  feed  mixen^-  all  electrically  operated — 
to<jk  the  place  of  millions  c)f  farm  laborers 
who  could  not  be  hired  anyway  at  any  price. 

Even  more  miraculous  tlian  the  labor 
saving  equipment  ou  the  farm  has  been  the 
electrical  revolution  which  has  taken  place  In 
the  rural  home.  Electrically  controlled  heat- 
ing plants,  quick  freezers  kitchen  equipment. 
and  television  have  served  to  make  the  farm 
home  the  most  attractive  place  to  live. 

It  la  now  estimated  that  the  average  farm 
use  of  electricity  wliicii  25  years  a^o  was 
about  600  kilowatt-hours  per  year  and  which 
has  now  Increased  to  nearly  4,000  kllowatt- 
hotirs  will  In  15  years  reach  the  challenging 
total  of  over  10.000  kilowatt-hours  per  year. 
I  say  It  Is  a  challenging  figure,  because  It 
shows  how  far  from  completion  Is  the  work 
of  the  REA. 

Where  will  we  get  the  necessary  amount  of 
power?  How  can  we  hold  the  cost  within 
reason?  How  can  we  be  assured  that  REA 
cooperatives  will  have  equitable  access  to  the 
giant  power  pools  of  the  future? 

No,  our  work  Is  nowhere  near  done.  It 
never  will  be  done  for  the  Inexorable  tech- 
nological chanpes  that  tiike  place — beneficial 
as  they  are — simply  challenge  us  to  keep  pace 
or  else  let  agriculture,  which  George  Wash- 
ington caUed  the  "noblest  occupation  of 
man"  lapse  Into  the  position  of  a  third-rate 
Industry. 

Nor  is  It  agriculture  alone  that  looks  to  the 
REA  to  assure  Its  future.  A  great  spreading 
out  of  our  population  la  imperative  if  our 
high  level  of  pro«p>erlty  is  to  be  maintained 
and  our  national  security  is  to  be  assaured. 

I  am  glad  that  the  RE.A  hn«  made  it  i>>sel- 
ble  for  millions  of  nonfarmers  to  make  their 
homes  In  rural  areas.  I  am  glad  that  many 
small  Industries  now  find  it  pfiaeible  Ui  locate 
along  rural  electric  lines  where  result*  are 
both  profitable  and  pleaaant. 

Too  many  people  are  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo  today.  Too  many  people  fall  to 
reallae  that  It  li  poaslble  to  expand  their  own 
bualnenaea  without  tflkin«  It  nwny  from 
othera.  America  la  atlll  a  growliu'  cmintry 
and  the  limlta  to  our  growUi  are  itlll  indla- 
cernlblo  in  the  haae  of  fur  dlNinnt  horlr-t.na. 

Let  us  on  tiua  day  tnke  n  dpep  •iilli>fuciion 
In  Uie  part  lliat  the  Uurui  Eicctriucution 
Admlnlstrntton  him  played  in  the  utijjrcc- 
cdcnted  devd-jitncnt  if  lur  cutir.lry  nvrr  the 
laat  SB  yeart  l/et  un  con(:rr\tvilnt«  ournelvea 
on  a  work  that  ha«  been  well  done  alhelt  a 
work  that  la  oI^ly  well  beK\in 

Mr.  KUCIIEI,  Mr  PiT.ildciU.  will  l\n^ 
St'imtor  from  Tt  xu»  yirlU? 

Ml-  .JOHNSON  uf  Ifxii.i,  I  yield  to 
tlic  acUuK  minouty  U-udi'r. 

Mr  KICHKI,,  I  v,ish  to  Join  Uio  ablo 
ni.iioiiiy  leader,  hot  only  in  piiylng  tiib- 
utc  lo  tin-  uicat  iittlionul  ptoutiim  of 
luiiu  I  u'cLiiflciition  on  lUt  ftnniv(«i.sury. 
bul  tilsu  in  Uu>  tribute  lio  hsm  just  now 
paid  Lo  the  di.'.tmuuwhcd  soiuor  Senator 
from  Veiinoiit  iMf.  AikdnI,  wIiom*  ac- 
tivity 111  Uii.s  field  hiui  continued  over  the 
ycar.s.  and  hius  been  crowned  with  suc- 
oeM.  I  would  not  want  the  Record,  on 
this  matter,  to  ckwc  without  indicating 
the  unanimity  of  thought  here  with  re- 
spect to  Uic  comments  made  by  the 
majority  leader. 

TKX    aCA    IN    VaMOWT 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  today, 
as  the  Rural  ElccU'lilcatlon  Administra- 
tion celebrates  Its  silver  anniversary.  X 
should  like  to  recall  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  b«H;n  brought  Into  my  State 
of  Vermont  through  tlie  olectrlflcatlon  of 
furm.s  and  rural  communities  during  the 
past  25  years. 


These  changes  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  REA  and  the  privately  owned  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  REA  has  had  a 
catalyzing  effect.  It  has  also  served  as 
a  yard.stick  for  both  service  and  rates. 

At  the  time  when  the  REA  was 
created  on  May  11,  1935.  only  7,945 
farms  in  Vermont,  or  29.4  percent,  were 
receiving  central  station  electric  .service. 
Current  REA  estimat,es  .show  that 
15,700  farms  in  the  State,  or  98  2  per- 
cent, were  bring  .served,  according  to 
figures  compiled  about  a  year  apo.  Of 
these  farm.s,  about  18  9  percent  are  being 
served  by  REA  txjrrowers. 

The  REA  program  in  my  State  Is 
small,  but  effective.  The  three  REA 
electric  cooperatives  have  proved  that 
they  can  offer  good,  reliable  service  at 
rea.sonable  rates:  and  they  are  excellent 
examples  of  local  enterpri.se.  Only  2  days 
ago  the  Wa.shm^ton  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, at  East  Montpclier.  was  approved 
for  a  $100,000  section  5  loan.  This 
means  that  the  co-op.  which  serves 
members  in  the  four  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, Orange.  Caledonia,  and  Orleans, 
will  use  the  money  to  reloan  to  con- 
sumers, to  help  them  wire  their  farms, 
and  purchase  electrical  appliances  from 
privately  o\ATied  firms 

Up  to  the  beginiung  of  this  year  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adnunistration  hnd 
approved  a  total  of  $6,152,918  in  loans 
to  the  three  electric  cooperatives  of  Ver- 
mont, to  enable  the  bo:  rowers  to  con- 
struct 1,939  mile.s  of  line  and  other  elec- 
tric facilities  to  serve  7.158  consumers 

Fund.s  actually  advanced  to  the.se  bor- 
rowers by  the  siart  of  the  year  amounted 
to  $4,548,669  With  the  hcl])  of  this  fl- 
nanclnj:,  the  locally  owned  and  inanapcd 
systems  had  plac(xl  In  o;)erntlon  1,393 
miles  of  line  and  were  serving  6,229  farm 
and  oDier  rural  con.sumer  outlets  The 
average  monthly  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity by  these  eon.suneis  inrren.sed 
from  197  kilowalt-houis  in  lt).')0  to  44:i 
kllowall-houi.i  only  8  yurs  latci 

The.ne  REA  borrowers  In  Vrnnnnt  have 
rei)ald  11,227,338  on  tlie  prliicliial  i\nd 
•  7ft4,109  m  liitereat,  of  which  moir  than 
$2,000  WR,H  ahead  of  icliedultv  A«  of 
Jiiiniary  1,  1980,  no  borrown-  in  the 
State  u  u.s  overdue  in  it.s  loan  iiaynirt\f« 

The  rlrcliincntlon  of  ruriU  lueu.s  is 
serving  to  attract  new  people  and  new 
etiterpt  LKr.i  to  mv  State  lui'l  lo  all  of 
runil  Amprlrn  Factorli^«.  .stores,  and 
proreH.sing  plant.s  cannot  opeiate  with- 
out modern,  lellable  eleeinc  and  U^le- 
phonr  Ner\  Ice  'I  liesr  prl\  ate  enttM  pt  \-^c^ 
provide  nion-  pa\:oll,s  and  murh  needed 
off-the-farm  emplovinent,  The  ctMninw 
Of  th(>  kilowatt  lo  the  eountrv  Im.s  i\\no 
Riven  an  liniiortant  boo.st  to  the  .sumnier 
and  winter  recieatmn  and  \arati(in  busi- 
ness.  .so  impt  ilanl  to  ii  State  like  Vor- 
inont.  which  lin.s  .».o  nrioh  natural 
biMUty. 

The  first  REA  electrification  loan  in 
Vermont  was  approved  In  July  1938,  and 
the  first  REA-flnancod  Unt^  was  placed 
in  operation  on  May  13,  1959,  by  the  Ver- 
mont Klt»ctrlc  Cooperative  of  John.son 
At  that  time  my  colleague,  the  Miilor 
Senator  fit)in  Vermont  IMr,  AikcnI,  w>vs 
Oovoriior  of  the  Slate;  and  his  lnt»Me,st, 
enthu.Nlaiiin,  and  coupnaUun  seived  u.s 


an  inspiration,  not  only  then,  but  ever 
.since,  to  the  electric  cooperatives  of  the 
State. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  REA's  25th 
anniversary.  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late all  the  rural  people  in  Vermont  and 
in  45  other  Stat-es  who  have  worked  so 
tirelessly  to  build  the  fine  local  service 
organizations  which,  together  with  the 
privately  owned  power  companies,  bring 
them  the  light,  heat,  and  power  they 
need  for  their  progress  and  prosperity. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  join  in  what  has 
been  said  today  on  this  the  2.6th  anni- 
versary of  rural  electrification  and  the 
REA  In  general.  In  my  personal  opimon, 
no  other  piece  of  legislation  pas.sed  by  the 
Congress  has  done  as  much  to  improve 
rural  life  in  America  as  the  order  creating 
and  the  act  establishing  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

I  know  what  REA  service  means  in  my 
own  home.  Our  house  is  both  lighted 
and  heated  by  the  REA.  The  homes  of 
the  workmen  are  lighted,  their  food  is 
protected,  the  barn  and  yards  are  lighted 
by  REA. 

I  know  what  it  has  done  in  my  own 
State  generally.  It  has  changed  South 
Dakota  from  an  agricultural  area  where 
chores  were  done  by  lantern  light  to  one 
where  a  farmer  can  work  not  only  by 
good  light  m  the  early  morning  but  al.so 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  daily 
burdens  of  the  farmer's  wife,  as  well  as 
the  work  of  the  fai-mer  himself,  have 
been  lightened. 

REA  has  been  a  great  contribution  to 
the  making  of  America  and  I  join  In  the 
salute  to  Uie  senloi-  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  George  Ah^en  1  and  to  all  the  oth- 
ers w  ho  have  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
REA  movement 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
mark  of  a  real  filend  to  any  cause  I 
think  can  be  detected  in  the  courage  and 
the  fortitude  which  he  displays  when 
th.il  cau.sc  or  that  function  or  that  pro- 
giam  ,sometime,s  i.'oe.s  .sliKhily  adrift  or 
develop.s  weaknesses  which  ought  to  be 
rur<-d,  or  mistakes  which  oupht  t.<i  be 
critui/ed 

1  think  it  (an  be  .nald  of  the  dl.sUn- 
k'tiishrd  senior  Sennt^ir  from  Vermont 
I  Ml  AiKrN  that  mv  recollection  goes 
l).uk  to  days  wlien  hr  could  see  (tome 
weuknevtfs  in  the  RKA  program,  and 
was  ready,  publicly  and  privately,  to 
niticlzr  It  when  that  criticism  was 
merilrd  and  jusuned  And  that  kind  of 
IxM.son  m  my  Uidt-tment,  con,stitule.s  a 
real  adv(H'nte  of  a  caii.^r.  That  I  remem- 
ber out  of  my  own  experience  and  my 
mtei chances  with  the  Senator  long  ago 

So  11  can  bv  .said  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  l,s  one  of  thovse  tiuly  redoubtable 
puljlU"  s(  rvani.s  deeply  lnterp,sted  In 
lighting  :urnl  America,  watching  this 
function  grow  and  extend  Into  every  area 
of  the  countiy,  taking  It  by  the  hand 
when  necr.Ksary.  i^ently  and  yet  flnnly, 
whenever  It  ha.s  be(>n  required.  In  order 
to  make  sine  this  function  will  grow 
.strong  and  great  and  be  establl.shed  on 
a  .'>olid  foundation 

So  I  salute  the  S( nntoi  from  Veimont 
as  a  truly  gn-at  friend  of  REA,  whose 
friendship  ha.v  been  of  the  really  tiurahlr 
kind. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  a  few  brief  extempo- 
raneous remarks  regarding  the  REA  pro- 
gram, whose  birthday  we  celebrate  to- 
day. However,  aft-er  listening  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader, 
and  other  Senators.  I  hardly  know 
just  what  to  say.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  references  which  have 
been  made  to  me.  The  REA  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  programs  that 
has  done  more  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  America,  and  our  national 
economy  as  a  whole,  than  has  almost 
any  other  program  which  has  been  de- 
vised within  my  memory. 

I  have  seen  the  REA  come  into  my  own 
State.  I  was  Lieutenant  GhDvernor  at 
the  time  legislation  was  enacted  which 
authorized  the  REA  to  opei^ate  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  I  saw  the  lines  of 
the  REA  come  into  the  State.  I  saw 
cooperatives  formed  by  far-sighted, 
courageous  people  who  realized  that 
something  had  to  be  done  in  our  rural 
communities  if  they  were  even  to  con- 
tinue their  existence.  The  lines  did 
come  into  those  areas.  On  farm  after 
farm,  where  the  owner  had  been  ready 
to  give  up,  he  received  renewed  hope, 
faith,  and  income  after  he  obtained 
electricity. 

At  the  time  the  REA  wa^  established, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  farms  in 
my  State  had  electricity.  Today  some- 
thing over  98  percent  of  the  rural  resi- 
dents of  Vermont  have  electricity.  I 
saw  the  REA  set  an  example  for  the 
utility  companies,  which  had  previously 
thought  and  believed  they  could  not 
profitably  serve  .some  of  our  rural  areas. 
With  the  example  set  by  the  REA,  they 
found  Uipy  could  cut  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  line  from  $2,200  down  to  $800 
or  SI, 000  a  mile.  It  costs  a  little  more 
now,  but  they  .saw  they  could  cut  the 
cost  in  half  As  a  result  of  the  example 
set  by  the  PKA  the  utility  companies 
did  go  Into  areas  they  previously  thought 
they  could  not  serve 

I  have  been  honored  by  being  privi- 
leged lo  speak  today  at  the  offlclal  cele- 
bration of  the  2Rth  anniversary  of  the 
REA  The  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr  Johnson',  has 
very  i:ra(iously  Inserted  In  the  Ricokd 
the  remarks  which  I  shall  mnkr  thin 
afternoon  Tn  those  remarks  T  ^hnll  pay 
tribute  to  the  Speaker  of  the  !lpu,«;r  tl^.e 
"lent  Repie'^entatlvr  from  Texa.^  who 
was  so  ti.vtnimrntal  In  making  the  REA 
ft  prrmnnrnt  and  vo\i\r.  ori'nnlzntion 
For  that  rea.'^on  I  was  ulad  tliat  a  fellow 
Texan  of  hl.s  in.serted  my  rrrv.ark.x  in  t!ic 
Rrrorp  this  morniniT 

A'rnln  I  ex;d-rs.«!  my  thanks  to  tlic  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr  niKK«:r\  '  for  what  he  has  said  I 
have  ahvay.s  v.  ar.ted  the  REA  to  .succeed 
and  to  do  the  work  It  was  intended  it 
should  do  T  liave  not  hesitated  to  give 
the  arrnry  advire.  either  by  woi'ri  or  by 
vote,  when  I  thouuht  It  had  un  Inclina- 
tion to  ";et  off  the  rr.servation"  a  little. 
It  Is  bt^au.se  the  auency  has  had  good 
munaremrnt,  good  cooperation  from 
C"oiu;i-(>.'-s,  and  nood  cooperation  from  the 
executive,  that  It  has  been  able  to  per- 
form the  function  U  has  handled  uj>  to 
this  lime. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  REA  program 
alone  has  added  over  $14  billion  of  new 
business  to  the  economy  of  this  country. 
If  anything.  I  would  say  that  is  an 
underestimate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield,  if  I  have  any 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  an  extra  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
jom  my  distinguished  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  what  he  has 
said  about  the  REA.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  98  percent  of  his  State 
is  now  electrified  because  of  the  REA. 
The  figure  is  not  quite  that  high  for  the 
State  of  Montana,  but  it  is  above  90 
percent,  with  the  JiflBcult  areas  still  to 
be  covered. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  when 
he  states  that  the  application  of  the  REA 
facilities  to  the  farms  of  America  has 
been  a  boon  in  a  certain  sense  for  private 
industry,  because  as  we  electrify  the 
farms  we  make  it  possible  for  electrical 
machinery  to  be  brought  in. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  probably  the  best 
legislation  which  has  ever  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  farmers. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  this  occasion,  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  the  REA. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson  j ;  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  J  :  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr.  DirksenI; 
the  assistant  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  Mr.  KuchelI;  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  i  Mr  Aiken)  ;  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Case]  ; 
''nd  other  Senators  who  are  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  on  this  day.  which  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  day  Presi- 
dent Pi-ankhn  D  Roosevelt  .signed  the 
Executive  order  which  created  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

This  enlightened  program  is  only  one 
of  the  many  indelible  imprints  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  left  on  the  pages  of  history 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

To  millions  of  Americans  living  on 
farms  and  in  rural  areas,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  has  brought 
the  untold  blessings  of  electricity.  To 
these  people  it  means  light  where  before 
there  was  darkness.  For  the  farmer  it 
has  made  possible  the  mechanization  of 
his  farm,  and  it  has  saved  him  hours  of 
backbreaking  labor  The  rural  house- 
wife has  been  freed  from  the  drudgery 
of  pumping  water  by  hand,  washing  on 
the  old  scrubboard.  and  a  multitude  of 
other  tasks  now  accomplished  by  elec- 
tricity For  their  children  the  REA  has 
provided  better  health,  with  electric 
lights  to  study  and  play  by  instead  of 
dim  kerosene  lamiJs. 

It  would  take  considerable  searching 
to  find   a   single   program    which   has 


meant  as  much  to  rural  America  as  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

In  this  program  farmers  have  worked 
with  and  through  their  Ooverrunent  to 
help  each  other  and  themselves.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  coopera- 
tion between  a  citizen  and  his  govern- 
ment and  the  wonderful  benefits  which 
can  result  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  REA.  our  farms 
were  prepared  for  the  maximiun  output 
during  the  emergency  of  World  War  n. 
The  food  produced  by  our  agricultural 
plant  helped  to  feed  the  entire  free 
world.  The  laborsaving  devices  made 
possible  by  REA  helped  to  free  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  farmers  for 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces,  without 
impairing  our  ability  to  produce  the 
food  needed  for  the  war  effort. 

Today  our  REA  program  has  almost 
4.60O.000  consumers  on  REA-financed 
lines.  This  means  that  14  million 
Americans  in  farm  families  have  the 
benefit  of  electricity  where  there  was 
nona  before.  Over  95  percent  of  the 
farms,  ranches,  and  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation  have  the  benefit  of  central  sta- 
tion electric  power,  and  about  one-half 
of  these  mstallations  are  financed  by 
REA. 

We  in  Ohio  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
a  ^roup  of  farmers  in  Miami  County. 
Ohio,  were  the  first  in  the  Nation  to 
organize  an  electric  cooperative,  and 
that  the  first  REA  loan  was  made  to 
this  ^'roup. 

Today  there  are  29  electric  cooper- 
atives in  Ohio.  They  have  borrowed  $80 
million,  and  have  repaid  over  $20  mil- 
lion, plus  about  $10  million  in  interest. 
None  are  now  delinquent  in  pa>Tnents. 
To  my  knowledge  none  has  ever  been 
delinquent  on  interest  or  prmcipal  pay- 
ments. 

In  Ohio  the  cooperatives  are  now 
serving  130.000  rural  consumers  and 
their  families.  In  1958  alone,  they  paid 
State  and  local  taxes  in  excess  of 
$1,200,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  increased 
business  rural  consumers  have  given  to 
businessmen  in  the  last  25  years  because 
of  increased  farm  productivity.  This,  in 
itself,  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation 

Mr,  President.  I  have  a  happy  personal 
recollection  that  25  years  ago.  as  a  Rep- 
resentative at  Large  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  the  rural  electrification  law.  There 
were  those  in  the  other  body  at  that 
time  who  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
kerosene  lamp  and  wood  stove  were  good 
enough  for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  that 
time.  During  my  succeeding  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  every 
rollcall  in  respect  to  rural  electrification 
my  vote  was  recorded  in  favor  of  that 
great:  Administration  and  that  great 
piece  of  legislation  which.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  done  more  for  the  family  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  than  any  other  legis- 
lative enactment. 

In  behalf  of  the  family  farmers  of 
Ohio,  whom  I  am  trying  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability  and  energy  to  represent 


In  the  Senate.  I  express  their  thanks 
and  my  thanks  for  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

Throughout  these  25  years  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  safe  to 
say.  have  been  brought  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  in  income  taxes 
becau.se  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
America  have  had  the  help  of  rural  elec- 
trification. The  farmers  and  the  farm- 
ers' wives  have  been  contented  and 
have  gone  on  to  greater  service  to  our 
Nation. 

I  join  with  all  other  Senators  in  ex- 
pressing my  best  wishes  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  REA  has 
meant  a  better  life  not  only  for  the  farm 
families  of  America,  but  also  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  salute  this  remarkable  achievement  on 
its  25th  birthday  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  made 
its  success  possible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  today  on 
its  25th  anniversary.  I  also  wi.sh  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  many  farseeing  farmers  who. 
since  1935.  have  very  vigorously  sup- 
F>orted  and  effectively  operated  this  out- 
standing program. 

Just  25  years  ago  today,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  by  Executive 
order,  created  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  While  much  ground- 
work was  done  during  the  first  year  of 
this  program,  it  was  authorized  in  its 
present  form  by  act  of  Congress  in  1936. 
Since  that  time  the  REA  has  done  much 
to  lighten  the  workload,  not  only  of 
farmers  but  of  the  farmers'  wives.  It 
has  made  for  much  greater  efficiency  in 
farming  operations.  It  is  a  thrilling 
sight  to  drive  at  night  through  rural 
areas  of  our  country  and  see  the  many 
farmsteads  all  lighted  by  electricity 
made  available  through  this  fine  pro- 
gram. In  1935  when  this  program  was 
instituted.  Mr.  President,  only  10.9  per- 
cent of  all  our  farms  had  electricity.  At 
the  present  time  estimates  are  that  4.5 
million  farms,  or  96  percent  of  the  farms 
recorded  in  the  1954  census,  were  elec- 
trified. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion does  not  generate  or  distribute 
electrical  energy.  It  is  a  lending  agency 
providing  money  in  the  form  of  loans, 
largely  to  farmers  through  their  own 
organizations,  to  build  and  operate 
power  generation  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities. Mr  President,  in  the  years  that 
the  REA  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
approved  more  than  $4  billion  in  loans 
to  electrification  borrowers.  These  bor- 
rowers have  an  unusually  good  repay- 
ment record.  Of  the  1.085  borrowfrs  at 
the  present  time,  only  1  is  overdue  in 
its  payments  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  REA  electrifi- 
cation loan  in  North  Dakota  was  made 
in  December  1936.  to  the  Baker  Electric 
Cooperative  at  Cando.  At  that  time  only 
2.3  percent  of  the  farms  in  North  Da- 
kota were  electrified  through  distribu- 
tion systems.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
at  the  present  time  virtually  every  farm- 
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er  in  my  State  who  desires  electrical 
service  has  it  available  to  him.  In  the 
years  since  1935  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  approved  a  total  of 
$119,118,527  in  loans  to  borrowers  in 
North  Dakota,  all  but  one  of  which  are 
local  independent  REA  coc  peratives. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  the  fact  that  not  a  singie 
borrower  in  North  Dakota  is  overdue  in 
Its  loan  payments  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  they  are  almost  $4.5 
million  ahead  of  schedule  in  their  re- 
payments. 

In  these  days  when  everyone  is  criti- 
cizing Federal  expenditures,  it  is  espe- 
cially gratifying.  Mr.  President,  to  fwmt 
out  again  that  the  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  are 
for  loans  that  must  be  repaid  and  which 
are  being  repaid  at  an  excellent  rate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  again  express  my  congratulations 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion the  REA  cooperatives,  and  the 
many  stanch  supporters  of  REA  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
good  to  see  so  many  of  the  Senators 
rising  in  their  places  to  extend  a  happy 
birthday  to  REA  on  the  occasion  of  its 
25th  birthday,  and  to  point  out  the  great 
service  it  has  rendered  to  rural  America. 
Mr.  President,  dependable  communi- 
cations and  available  electricity  are  as 
important  to  farm  families  today  as 
warm  homes  and  a  rifle  for  protection 
against  predators  were  essential  to  our 
pioneer  famihes.  The  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  the  necessities  to  our 
farm  families  UKlay  marks  its  25th  year 
of  existence  and  reflects  with  pride  on  its 
past  accomplishments. 

Except  for  the  flrst  3  years  of  REA.  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
throughout  its  existence  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  voted  for  every 
dollar  spent  or  loaned  to  develop  rursil 
electric  and  telephone  service  for  South 
Dakota  farmers.  Since  serving  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  approving 
all  these  funds. 

Until  creation  of  REA  in  1935,  farm 
electrification  had  advanced  very  .-^lowly 
during  the  53 -year  period  from  1882, 
when  the  flrst  central  generating  sys- 
tem went  into  S'.'rvice  Only  10.9  percent 
of  all  farms  in  the  United  States  had 
electric  service  in  1935.  The  pa.st  25 
years  witnessed  this  10.9-percent  figure 
leap  to  a  striking  97  percent  mark  as  of 
January  1.  196C,  leaving  3  percent  of  the 
farms  in  Amer  ca  without  electricity. 

In  South  Dakota,  when  REA  was  cre- 
ated in  1935.  only  2,939  farms,  or  3.5 
percent,  received  central  station  elec- 
tric service.  ILEA  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 88  percent  of  all  farms  re- 
corded In  the  1954  census  are  being 
served  today;  91  percent  of  all  electrified 
farms  in  our  6;tate  are  served  by  REA- 
flnanced  facilities — one  of  the  highest 
percentages  In  the  country.  South  Da- 
kota's flrst  RFA  loan  was  approved  In 


May  1936  and  the  flrst  REA-financed 
line  was  placed  in  operation  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1937.  by  the  Clay-Union  Electric 
Cooperative,  of  Vermillion.  Since  that 
time,  as  of  April  1,  1960,  REA  has  ap- 
proved $103,977,856  in  electric  loans  in 
South  Dakota  to  34  borrowers,  all  of 
which  are  cooperatives.  The  loans  were 
made  to  enable  borrowers  to  build  50,962 
miles  of  line  and  other  rural  electric 
facilities  to  serve  78,566  rural  customers. 

Farmers  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  use 
of  F>owcr  and  modern  telephones,  which 
have  done  much  to  help  hold  the  young 
generation  on  our  farms.  In  1952,  the 
year  of  the  first  REA  telephone  loan  in 
South  Dakota,  only  55.5  percent  of  the 
farms  in  South  Dakota  had  telephones. 
By  the  end  of  1958.  it  was  estimated 
that  41,000  fai-ms  or  66  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  State  had  telephone  service 
and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  President,  the  REL\  and  the  RTA 
are  manifestations  of  private  enterprise 
through  cooperative  organizations  and 
associations  at  its  best.  Sometimes  crit- 
ics of  the  program  of  REA  and  RTA, 
e-specially  in  the  earlier  years,  tried  to 
condemn  it  and  defeat  it  as  being  social- 
istic or  as  being  an  exemplification  of 
public  power.  I  think  we  cannot  repeat 
too  often.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that 
REA  is  not  public,  power  and  it  is  not 
socialistic.  It  is  private  power,  financed 
by  loans  which  the  Government  makes 
In  a  banker's  capacity  to  private  coop- 
erative associations  who,  upon  pajTnent 
of  their  loans,  own  and  operate  the  en- 
terprise the  same  as  they  would  a  coop- 
erative creamerj',  a  cooperative  oil  sta- 
tion, a  cooperative  elevator,  or  any  other 
cooperative  enterprise. 

Public  power  denotes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  and  operates  the  generat- 
ing plants  and  the  distribution  lines,  as 
well  as  the  agencies  selling  the  power  to 
ultimate  consumers. 

That  is  not  the  case  of  REA.  Some- 
times REA  has  its  own  generating  plant; 
sometimes  it  buys  its  power  from  private 
utilities;  and  sometimes  it  gets  it  from 
our  great  hydroelectric  reservoirs.  But 
just  as  REA  purchases  power  from  pub- 
licly financed  hydroelectric  reservoirs,  so 
on  frequent  occasions  do  private  utilities 
buy  power  from  the  same  sources  and  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  just  as  illogical  and 
unjust  to  call  REA  socialistic  or  to  de- 
scribe it  as  public  power  because  on  oc- 
casion it  buys  some  of  its  power  from 
the  publicly  financed  hydroelectric  dam 
as  it  would  be  to  call  a  private  utility 
company  socialistic  or  public  power  be- 
cause it  also  buys  some  of  its  power  from 
a  publicly  financed  hydroelectric  dam. 

South  Dakota's  cooperatives,  in  mak- 
ing pajTnents  ahead  of  schedule  to  the 
Government  on  their  loans,  exemplify 
the  trend  evident  through  the  Nation. 
By  January  1,  1960,  South  Dakota  elec- 
tric borrowers  had  made  payments  on 
their  loans  of  $28,270,509.  This  included 
$14,840,729  repaid  on  principal  and  $9,- 
617,056  paid  in  interest,  and  $4,812,723 
of  that  was  paid  in  advance.  Nationally, 
payments  of  REA  borrowers  on  principal, 
in  Interest,  and  ahead  of  schedule  have 
surpa-ssed  the  $1.2  billion  mark. 


REA  has  been  a  boon  for  South  Dakota 
in  the  past  25  years  and  will  underscore 
spectacular  achievement  in  the  next 
quarter  century.  America's  hats  are  off 
to  rural  America  today  as  it  commemo- 
rates its  grandest  hour  in  rededication 
of  a  program  that  has  truly  "turned  on 
the  lights"  for  our  farm  people. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
of  all  the  great,  good  and  progressive 
steps  this  Nation  made  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  dynamic  New 
Deal  for  the  American  people  none  had 
more  impact  in  the  daily  lives  of  rural 
Texans  than  his  rural  electrification 
program. 

Today.  May  11.  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  REA  program  is  a  fitting  time  to 
consider  how  President  Roo.sevelt's 
superb  plan  to  allay  drudgery  and  bring 
light  to  farm  families  has  produced  a 
miracle  in  our  time. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  perhaps  we 
speak  too  much  about  REA  on  this  25th 
anniversary,  but  if  we  look  at  the  ad- 
vertising campaigns  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  large  illustrated  maga- 
zines in  America  in  the  last  6  months 
showing  the  REA  to  be  a  socialistic 
scheme  to  rob  the  taxpayer  and  to  so- 
cialize America,  we  know  that  these 
tributes  are  timely.  There  are  not  too 
many  of  them,  and  the  record  is  not  en- 
cumbered because  there  is  a  great  cam- 
paign being  carried  on  in  America  today, 
with  highly  paid  ads  and  slick  advertis- 
ing, to  try  to  make  the  American  people 
think  they  are  being  bilked  out  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  building  of  REA  plants. 
That  is  the  fact. 

Because  of  Texas'  size  and  propor- 
tionately large  rural  population,  the 
RELA  has  meant  more  to  Texans  in  terms 
of  better  living — comfort  and  prosper- 
ity— than  it  has  to  residents  of  most 
other  States,  although  there  is  not  a 
single  State  where  people  have  not  been 
benefited. 

President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Elxecu- 
tive  order  creating  the  REA  on  May  11. 
1935.  and  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
who  has  served  America  and  Texas  so 
long  and  well,  led  in  passage  of  the  REA 
Act  in  1936.  Texas'  first  REA  co-op. 
the  Bartlett  Electric  Co-op.  received  its 
loan  approval  in  September  of  1935.  At 
that  time,  only  11.466  Texas  farm  fam- 
ilies— just  2.3  percent  of  our  farm  fami- 
lies— had  electricity  for  lights  and  power. 

Mr.  President,  this  strikes  very  close 
at  home  to  me.  if  I  may  be  permitted  this 
personal  reference,  because  the  late  be- 
loved Judge  James  B.  Allred  was  at  that 
time  Governor  of  Texas.  We  had  passed 
an  act  in  the  Legislature  of  Texas  to 
create  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Author- 
ity patterned  on  the  TVA.  but  a  State 
agency.  It  was  created.  Governor  AU- 
red  appointed  me  in  February  1935  one 
of  the  original  directors  of  that  public 
authority.  We  started  building  then. 
and  that  authority  has  built  six  great 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River  of  Texas. 
That  is  where  these  rural  co-ops  started 
in  Texas  in  1935.  We  let  our  contract 
for  the  first  dam  even  before  President 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Executive  order,  and 
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as  we  started  those  dams,  we  were  watch- 
ing closely  the  creation  of  REA  on  a 
national  scale  because  we  were  depend- 
ent upon  REA  for  an  outlet  for  the  power 
of  those  public  dams. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  Just  said  re- 
minded me  of  my  talks  in  central  Texas 
for  the  Lx)wer  Colorado  River  Authority. 
I  pointed  out  that  In  Holland  over  90 
percent  of  the  citizens  had  electricity;  in 
Denmark  95  percent;  in  Sweden,  95  per- 
cent. 

People  came  to  me  and  debated  the  Is- 
sue with  me  They  stood  up  In  the 
crowd  and  said,  "Ralph,  this  Is  socialism. 
This  win  not  work  on  the  plains.  People 
will  go  broke.  We  have  counties  in 
Texas  which  are  bigger  than  all  of  Hol- 
land. This  will  not  work."  They  said, 
"This  will  baiikrupt  the  Government," 
That  was  what  the  people  actually  said. 

I  am  happy  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
now  25  years  later,  the  plan  has  proven 
workable.  It  is  workable  and  econom- 
ically sound,  and  it  has  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  money. 

By  contrast,  on  this  25th  anniversary 
of  the  REA  program.  277,800  Texas  farm 
families  now  have  electricity  and  nearly 
70  percent  of  this  power  was  furnl.^hed 
through  the  REA  plan.  Texas  REA  co- 
ops, of  which  there  are  now  97.  have  in- 
vested over  $274  million,  have  built  148,- 
048  miles  of  Une,  and  are  serving  352,318 
customers.  All  in  all.  Texas  REA  co-ops 
serve  more  people  over  a  greater  area  of 
distribution  than  such  systems  in  any 
other  State  m  America.  There  are  more 
REA  service  connections  in  Texas  than 
any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  these  REA  co-ops  are 
local  owned  and  operated  independent 
business  organizations  founded  under 
the  REA  plan  to  bring  lisrht  and  strength 
to  the  farms  of  America.  Despite  bitter 
and  powerful  opposition  at  its  inception, 
and  continuing  opposition  to  the  REA  by 
special  interests  even  up  to  today,  the 
REA  has  become  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  human  achievement  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Few  things,  even  in  this 
fabulous  era  of  technological  advance- 
ment, have  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
people  In  the  la.st  quarter  centuiT  as  has 
President  Roosevelt's  plan  to  bring  light 
to  rural  America 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House.  I  voted  for  the 
bill  creating  the  Rural  Electnfication  Ad- 
ministration, and  have  ever  since  sup- 
ported that  program.  The  sliver  anni- 
versary of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  offers  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  all  of  us  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  its  accomplishments  in  the  past 
quarter  century. 

The  'economic  implications,  alone,  are 
Impressive  enough  to  warrant  consider- 
able attention.  Electricity,  for  its  users, 
is  simply  energy  in  Its  most  usable  form. 
Once  a  farm  is  supplied  with  this  silent, 
flexible,  versatile  means  of  energy.  It 
automatically  becomes  a  potential  mar- 
ket for  all  the  products  that  have  been 
devised  to  harness  it  for  useful  work. 

No  amount  of  persuasive  salesmanship 
on  the  part  of  any  electrical  appliance 


dealer  could  transform  a  farm  family 
into  e  customer  for  his  products  with- 
out ail  available  form  of  electric  energy. 

Once  a  farm  Is  electrified,  however.  It 
becomes  a  potential  customer  for  elec- 
tric stoves  and  heaters,  for  lamps  and 
washing  machines,  for  ironers,  radios, 
television  sets,  milking  machines,  and 
modern  plumbing  operated  by  electric 
pumps.  The  list  of  products  that  an 
electrified  farm  is  in  a  position  to  buy  Is 
almost  endless.  The  impact  on  our 
economy  of  this  still-developing  market 
is  directly  beneficial  to  thousands  of 
stockholders  and  millions  of  our  indus- 
trial uorkers,  some  of  whom  may  never 
have  been  on  a  farm  at  all. 

But  rural  electrification,  for  all  its  di- 
rect aid  to  our  expanding  industrial 
economy.  Is  best  measured  in  human 
term."?— in  what  it  means  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  men  and  women  and 
boys  nnd  girls  who  are  freed  from  the 
cheerless  drudgery  of  hand  lat>or. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion, virtually  all  the  work  on  a  farm  was 
done  by  musclepower  alone.  Only  the 
farm  wife,  who  formerly  washed  clothes 
by  hand  on  a  scrubboard.  can  truly  ap- 
preciate the  value  cf  a  modern,  auto- 
matic electric  washing  machine.  Only 
the  izirl  who  formerly  carried  water  from 
the  well  or  the  spring,  a  bucketful  at  a 
time,  can  realize  fully  what  a  piping  sys- 
tem, powered  by  an  electric  pump,  means 
to  her  comfort  and  convenience.  Only 
the  l)oy  who  laboriously  chopped  the 
wood  for  the  old  cookstove  can  fully  ap- 
precl;ite  the  value  of  a  modern  electric 
ran.gfr 

Most  of  the  tools  of  better  production, 
enabling  tlie  farmer  to  raise  more  crop>s 
and  feed  more  people  with  greater  ef- 
ficiency— while  still  Insuring  some  meas- 
ure of  relaxation  and  ccmfcrt  for  him- 
self—depend directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
powe::*  transmission  lines  that  bring  the 
versatile  servant  of  electric  energy  onto 
his  farm 

Thj  use  of  this  electric  energy  to  re- 
place musclepower  and  to  operate  new 
applunces  that  mu.sclepower  alone 
could  never  operate  has  freed  more  and 
more  of  our  farm  people  for  productive 
enterprises  that  lead  directly  to  a  richer, 
fullei  life  for  all  of  us 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  in  marking  the  25th  anni- 
versai*>'  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  the  better  life  it  has 
made  po.ssible  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  td  join  in  commemorating  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Executive  order  establishing 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
25  years  ago  today.  At  the  time  that  or- 
der was  .'Signed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
only  one-tenth  of  America's  farms  had 
centriil  station  electricity.  The  reason 
was  Quite  simple.  Rural  electrification 
was  not  an  economical  business.  Farm- 
ers could  not  pay  the  high  charge  for  the 
lines  and  equipment  needed  to  bring  ex- 
pensi'/e  power  from  the  highllne  to  the 
farmfitead. 

The  Executive  order  and  the  Rural 
Electilflicatlon  Act  which  followed  a  year 
later,   made   it  po.sslble   for  farmers   to 


create  n(?arly  1.000  rural  electric  co- 
operativej^  which  now  serve  more  than 
4' 2  million  farms,  homes,  and  other  rural 
establishments.  They  helped  rural  peo- 
ple help  themselves  obtain  electric  .serv- 
ice, and  thereby,  many  of  the  conven- 
iences of  the  city  which  they  could  not 
afford  in  the  pre-REA  era 

Had  the  cooperatives  which  were 
formed  in  the  early  days  had  to  depend 
on  the  private  power  companies  for  all 
of  their  whole.«ale  power,  the  remark- 
able progress  this  program  has  made 
would  net  have  been  possible  Fortu- 
nately for  the  rural  electric  program, 
and  for  that  matter  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  rural  electrification  was  devel- 
oping at  the  .same  time  our  forward- 
looking  national  administration,  and 
an  equally  forward-looking  Congress 
were  making  provisions  for  the  Tennes- 
see 'Valley  Authority,  and  later  the  Bon- 
neville hydroelectric  projects,  the  Mis- 
souri River  basin  dams,  and  other  de- 
velopments. From  these  projects  flowed 
electricity  at  reasonable  whole.sale  costs. 
Also,  there  appeared  a  powerful  competi- 
tive Influence  known  as  the  Federal 
power  yardstick  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  able  to  measure  the  fair 
and  pos-sible  costs  of  electricity,  even 
outside  the  areas  of  public  power  de- 
velopment. 

Five  years  ago  on  this  day  I  stood  here 
and  enumerated  a  list  of  benefits  rural 
electrification  had  brought  to  American 
farm  men  and  women  and  their  fami- 
lies. As  time  goes  on  we  tend  more  and 
more  to  take  these  benefits  for  granted; 
therefore.  I  feel  today  as  I  did  5  years  ago 
when  we  were  commemorating  the  20th 
year  of  rural  electrification  progre.ss, 
that  we  should  from  time  to  time,  stop 
and  consider  the  improvements  in  rural 
life  and  agricultural  production  that 
have  resulted  directly  from  this  great 
program.  Rural  electrification  progress 
has  come  so  rapidly  that  there  are  few 
among  us  who  cannot  think  back  to  their 
boyhood  days,  to  life  on  the  farm  or  life 
on  farms  we  visited;  and  I  daresay  there 
are  many  among  us  who  can  well  re- 
member having  to  help  pump  water  by 
hand,  carry  feed  to  livestock,  milk  cows, 
clean  out  bams,  and  do  the  thousand 
and  one  other  chores  about  the  farms 
that  we  knew.  If  we  visited  those  farms 
today  we  would  find  that  the  farmers 
and  their  families  have  been  freed  from 
this  drudgery.    Life  is  better. 

The  benefits  of  rural  electrification, 
however,  have  spread  far  beyond  the 
farm  and  rural  home.  To  date,  about 
$3 '2  million  have  been  spent  in  building 
rural  electric  lines.  That  has  meant 
work  for  thou.^ands  of  people  in  the  con- 
struction Industries  and  a  significant 
order  for  such  items  as  poles,  transform- 
ers, conductors,  and  other  materials. 

REA  appraised  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  supplying  electricity  to 
rural  consumers  and  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity by  those  consumers,  and  they 
found  that  for  every  dollar  spent  In  con- 
struction of  facilities,  about  $4  were 
spent  by  the  consumers  for  apparatus 
that  utilized  electrical  energy.  That  has 
meant  that  a  big  new  market  for  appli- 


ances and  far.Ti  equipment  was  created 
by  this  program.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
annual  market  for  this  equipment  is  run- 
ning at  about  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per 
year.  With  new  appliances  being  put  on 
the  line  as  new  uses  of  electricity  are 
discovered,  tf.ls  expenditure  for  con- 
sumer goods  V  ill  increase  even  more.  I 
am  told  that  In  maintaining  these  rural 
electric  systems,  well  over  a  million 
power  poles  aie  purchased  annually  and 
over  a  million  and  a  half  miles  of  con- 
ductor have  bi-en  strung  to  serve  the  16- 
mllllon-plus  i)eople  who  are  receiving 
electricity  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
The  boost  to  the  Industries  Involved  in 
making  electrical  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment that  has  resulted  from  this  pro- 
gram has  be<n  significant  Obviously, 
all  industries  and  people  In  all  occupa- 
tions benefit  by  the  boost  this  gives  to 
our  economy. 

My  own  Stfte  of  Minnesota  has  been 
a  true  pioneer  in  the  rural  electric  coop- 
erative movement.  Many  years  before 
REA,  as  we  kr.ow  it  today,  came  into  the 
State,  a  cooperative  known  as  the  Stoney 
Run  Electric  Cooperative  was  in  opera- 
tion near  Granite  Falls.  Minn.  The  first 
Minnesota  ruial  electric  cooperative  un- 
der the  REA  .\ct  was  the  Meeker  Coop- 
erative Light  L  Power  Association  or- 
ganized In  19  J5  at  Litchfield  In  1936, 
a  statewide  association,  the  Minnesota 
Rural  Electric  Association,  was  formed 
and  Irving  J.  Clinton,  of  Litchfield,  was 
elected  as  its  first  president.  When  the 
present  state\v'ide  association,  the  Min- 
nesota Electric  Cooperative,  was  formed 
at  a  reorganiiatlon  In  1940,  Mr.  Clinton 
was  also  elected  president  of  this  newer 
group. 

Minnesota  is  the  home  of  the  first 
nuclear  powev  reactor  for  rural  electric 
coop>eratives.  This  reactor  will  go  into 
production  In  November  of  this  year.  It 
is  owiied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  will  be  operated  by  the  Rural 
Cooperative  Power  Association  of  EHk 
River,  Minn.  The  electricity  produced 
from  the  reactor  steam  will  eventually 
reach  the  4C.000  consumers  of  the  6- 
member  coop  ?ratlves  who  own  the  Rural 
Cooperative  Power  Asosciation. 

Another  Minnesota  first  In  the  rural 
electric  cooprrative  movement  was  the 
organization  In  1949  of  the  cooperative 
power  assocletion  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  maintaining  an  adequate 
whole.sale  pcwer  supply  for  its  co-op 
members  at  tie  lowest  possible  cost.  In- 
corporated ;n  1956,  the  association 
started  actlvr  operation  In  December  of 
1957,  To  dale  the  association  has  suc- 
ceeded In  organizing  and  operating  a 
power  purchr.slng  pool  for  Its  members 
which  provides  them  the  lowest  cost 
wholesale  pov.er  available  to  Minnesota 
cooperatives.  The  association  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  by  delivering  Missouri 
basin  hydroelectric  power  to  cooperative 
load  centers  ui  a  very  wide  area  over  ex- 
tended Federal  transmission  lines  and 
also  over  lines  of  commercial  utility  com- 
panies under  contractual  arrangements. 

Virtually  all  rural  electrification  In 
Minnesota  has  been  carried  out  by  non- 
profit cooperatives  operating  under  the 
REA  program — 83  percent  of  all  electri- 


fied farms  are  served  by  such  coopera- 
tives 

Today,  the  first  phase  of  rural  elec- 
trification on  a  national  scale  Is  being 
completed.  More  than  96  percent  of  all 
formerly  unserved  rural  residents  now 
have  power  The  next,  and  equally  Im- 
portant step  In  rural  electrification  is  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
electricity  on  these  farms  with  abundant 
and  reliable  sources  of  electric  power  at 
reasonable  rates.  With  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity on  rural  electric  lines  doubling 
every  5  years  or  so,  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing these  needs  becomes  extremely  im- 
portant New  steam  generation  plants 
will  be  needed  to  supplement  existing 
hydroelectric  generating  systems.  Dis- 
tribution systems  will  have  to  be  changed 
over  to  handle  heavier  loads  than  any 
carried  before.  Thus,  as  the  use  of  power 
increases  It  Is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to 
put  our  support  behind  the  development 
of  new  power  sources:  we  must  find  ways 
of  keeping  costs  down  to  Insure  low  re- 
tall  power  rates  and  continue  our  sup- 
port of  adequate  loan  funds  for  REA  at 
reasonable  rates  of  Interest. 

The  American  farmer  through  his 
rural  electric  systems  has  been  a  fore- 
most advocate  of  developing  all  of  the 
feasible  hydroelectric  power  possible. 
He  has  been  in  the  lead  because  more 
than  any  other  group,  he  learned  the 
hard  way  that  the  key  to  obtaining  the 
greatest  benefit  from  electricity  Is  keep- 
ing the  costs  down. 

In  the  5  years  since  we  spoke  In  com- 
memoration of  rural  electrifications 
20th  birthday,  a  number  of  attacks  have 
been  m.ade  on  this  great  program  and 
a  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
and  proposals  made  which  would  do  it 
great  harm. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  shadow 
fall  across  this  great  program.  The 
REA  Administrator  no  longer  can  judge 
an  important  loan  application  on  Its 
merits  or  make  the  loan  himself.  Under 
administrative  orders  sent  down  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Admin- 
istrator must  submit  all  large  loan  ap- 
plications and  all  new  applications  to 
the  Director  of  Agricultural  Credit 
Services  in  the  Secretary's  office  for  re- 
view and  approval.  The  bill.  8.  144. 
which  I  Introduced  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  would  have  cor- 
rected that  weakness  in  the  program, 
but  for  the  President's  veto.  Here  in  the 
Senate,  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, we  overrode  the  Presidents  veto 
but  In  the  other  body,  the  veto  was  sus- 
tained by  just  four  votes.  We  made  a 
gallant  stand  and  not  wholly  a  losing 
one.  for  by  our  strong  showing,  we  sei"ved 
notice  on  this  administration  that  the 
Congress  will  not  stand  for  any  t.amper- 
ing  with  this  program. 

Last  year  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
21.  which  reaffirmed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  REA  operations. 
In  effect,  the  Comptroller  General  who. 
by  decision  attempted  to  restrict  the 
operational  scope  of  the  progi-am.  was 
told  that  we  wanted  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  earned  on  In  the  future 
as  It  had  been  In  the  past,  serving  all 


unserved  residents  of  rural  areas  wher- 
ever they  might  live. 

With  such  support  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  both  the  social  and  economic 
values  embodied  in  the  program.  Con- 
gres.s  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess this  program  has  enjoyed  during  Its 
first  25  years  If  rural  electrification  Is 
to  survive  and  prosper  the  vigilance  of 
Congress  is  necessary  now  and  in  the 
future.  With  our  support  rural  America 
can  make  the  golden  anniversary,  in 
1985.  an  even  more  memorable  occasion 
than  this,  the  25th. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  the 
many  being  paid  rural  electrification  on 
this  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
ETlPctrlfication  Administration. 

My  feeling  in  this  matter  is  highly 
personal.  I  remember  my  own  State  of 
Tennessee  before  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  before  REA's. 

I  remember  the  picturesque  but  weak 
and  filckerlng  coal-oil  lamps. 

I  remember  the  nostalgic  but  clumsy 
cook  stoves. 

I  remember  the  back-wrenching  chores 
forced  upon  the  womenfolk  of  the  farm 
families — as  well  as  of  the  men — because 
there  was  only  musclepower  to  operate 
machines,  do  the  jobs,  light  the  lamj>s. 

These  rural  scenes  were  in  sharp  con- 
tra.st  to  the  electrified  towns  and  cities. 
It  was  a  factor  stagnating  rural  society 
In  comparison  with  the  progress  of  the 
cities. 

Statistics  show  that  3'2  percent  of 
Tennessee's  farms  had  electricity  at  the 
advent  of  REA.  More  than  95  percent 
of  my  Slate's  farms  are  now  electrified. 
This  statistic  Is  Interesting.  It  is  per- 
tinent. But  it  does  not  tell  the  human 
story  of  what  electric  power  has  meant 
to  Tennessee  farmers,  or  to  the  Nation's 
farmers,  for  the  experience  of  Tennessee 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  of  rural 
America. 

Figures  simply  do  not  tell  the  whole 
stor>-  of  the  lessened  labor  and  the 
Increased  Income  and  leisure. 

Figures  do  not  tell  of  the  Increased 
well-being  of  a  thousand  small  commu- 
nities whose  busines.ses  are  wholly  or 
partially  farm  based. 

These  things  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation  know  and  do  not  have  to  be 
told — at  least,  not  those  residents  who 
are  of  my  generation.  Tlie  lessened 
labor  and  fuller  life  created  by  rural 
electric  power  are  the  basis  for  REA's 
unqualified  support  throughout  the  areas 
of  Its  service. 

As  a  Tennessean.  I  am  naturally  proud 
of  the  fundamental  part  my  State  played 
in  the  birth  of  this  program.  From  TVA 
sprang  the  idea  of  rural  electrification. 
From  the  cooperative  user-owned  elec- 
tric systems  set  up  In  conjunction  with 
TVA  sprang  the  system  of  REA's  which 
electrified  the  whole  Nation  at  no  cost 
to  the  Government  and  minimum  cost  to 
the  users. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  deci- 
sion to  launch  a  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram was  In  many  ways  a  social  deci- 
sion. It  was  designed  to  bring  the  eco- 
nomic— and  social — benefits  of  power  to 
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areas  of  our  Nation  which  private  power 
companies  had  ignored  because  of  the 
supposed  high  cost  of  service.  One  pri- 
vate power  company's  president  was 
quoted  as  placidly  saying  that  all  Ten- 
nessee farmers  who  could  afford  elec- 
tricity already  had  electricity. 

President  Roosevelt  saw  the  program 
in  another  light.  Cheap,  abundant  power 
was  vital  to  agriculture  as  an  economic 
tool  to  help  it  get  out  of  its  depression. 
Further,  it  was  vital  to  farm  people  as 
a  social  tool,  if  this  country  was  to  con- 
tinue its  progress  toward  an  abundant 
and  enlightened  life  for  all  its  people. 

The  rural  electrification  system  was 
first  visualized  by  the  New  Deal  as  an 
assist  to  private  capital — a  method  by 
which  private  companies  could  give  elec- 
tric service  to  areas  which  private  capital 
claimed  was  economically  unserviceable. 
The  private  companies,  however,  failed 
to  talce  advantage  of  the  offer.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  then  turned  to  a  plan  of 
user-owned  electric  cooperatives  which 
was  already  being  developed  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  as  a  means  of  distributing 
to  local  people  the  abundant  power  be- 
ing generated  there.  In  this  plan  Mr. 
Ptoosevelt  found  a  model  for  the  nation- 
wide system  of  cooperatives  which  al- 
lowed rural  people  to  help  themselves 
to  the  cheapest  possible  power  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  meant  power  to  operate  farm  equip- 
ment. It  meant  power  to  draw  water, 
to  cook,  and  to  lighten  every  household 
chore.  It  meant  precious  light  by  which 
to  read,  play  cards,  visit — or  to  finish 
farmyard  chores.  It  meant  increased 
study  opportunities  for  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  household,  and  for  the  adults, 
too,  for  that  matter. 

It  meant,  basically,  the  raising  of 
rural-Life  opportunity  to  par  with  city 
living. 

The  REA  was  nothing  short  of  a  social 
and  economic  revolution  in  rural  and 
isolated  America. 

It  was  cement  to  bind  our  Nation  more 
closely  together. 

The  establi.<hment  of  REA  just  25 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
social  and  economic  steps  in  American 
history  and  was  one  of  the  New  Deal's 
signal  contributions  to  our  people.  It 
seems  so  to  me  now,  and  I  am  confident 
that  historians  will  asrree  in  the  future. 

The  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre.  dean 
of  Washington  Cathedral,  summed  up 
the  achievement  almost  poetically  last 
year  when  he  said: 

Mankind  must  thrill  to  the  achievement 
of  electricity  carried  to  the  humblest  cabin, 
conferring  there  not  merely  respite  from  toll. 
but  the  self-respect  of  Jointly  ownina;  the 
Instrument  which  can  so  bless  a  whole 
community. 

To  that  I  can  only  add  amen— 25  times, 
once  for  each  year  of  REA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  timely  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  treneral  manager  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, at  the  association's  25th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation proerram.  in  "Warm  Springs,  Ga., 
on  May   11,  1960. 


Mr.  Ellis  has  done  outstanding  work 
on  behalf  of  rural  electrification  and  de- 
serv(?6  our  thanks  for  his  direction  of 
the  REA  association  and  for  his  con- 
tinued defense  of  the  REA  from  assaults 
upon  it. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fijUows: 

I*ROMis£  OF  Abundance 

(Add!«ess  of  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager, 
Natjon.il  Rural  Electric  Cot>peraUve 
Asficclation ) 

This  Is  a  notable  day  for  rural  America. 
Across  the  land,  through  newspapers  and 
nuigsames.  radio  and  television,  people  are 
reliv:.Tg  the  story  of  these  pa^t  25  years. 
At  t.Ui  moment,  in  W;ishlngton,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  assembled  to 
honor  the  r\jral  electrification  program  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  coauthors  of  the  REA 
Act-  Speaker  S.^M  Ratburn  and  the  late 
Senator  George  Noms.  Many  State  and  local 
obsei  »ances  are  in  progress,  too. 

Here  at  Warm  Springs,  we  gather  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  aji  iinUertalung  which, 
for  nmxiy  of  u.s,  has  been  a  lifeworlc.  Here 
we  honor  former  Congressman  Steve  Pace. 
whrj,  iL3  subcommittee  chairman,  sponsored 
and  'ought  for  the  amendment  which  Tiade 
area  coverage  rural  electrification  possible. 

By  his  featured  role  In  these  ceremonies, 
we  lionor.  too.  the  former  able,  longtime 
Adm.Qlstrator  of  REA,  Claude  Wlckard. 
Without  his  determined  leadership  in  the 
crucKkl  postwar  years,  we  probably  would  not 
be  hete  tod.iy. 

It  l^  also  significant  that  we  meet  at  this 
place  I  where  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said  the  rural  electrification  program  was 
born,  when  he  first  came  face  to  face  with 
the  rural  rate  policies  of  the  power  com- 
panie«. 

So,  In  a  way.  we  come  home  today — in  the 
spirit  of  a  family  reunion. 

For  a  few  moments.  I  want  to  speak  as  a 
merrber  of  the  family.  For  some  17  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  you  as  general 
man  iger  of  NRECA — the  f  arflung  rural 
electric  service  organization — which  also  has 
deep  roots  in  the  soil  of  Georgia,  and  to 
which  this  State  has  contributed  the  lead- 
ersh  p  of  m-my  great  men.  Including  our  11- 
lustjlaus   president,   Walter   Harrison. 

During  these  years,  and  earlier,  as  a  mem- 
ber >t  the  .Arkansas  Legislature  and  the  U.S. 
Coni.Te.ss.  I  have  lived  with  the  problems 
of  t!ii«  program.  In  that  time,  we  have  had 
threj  national  administrations,  four  REA 
Adnr  laistrators,  and  a  passing  parade  of  Con- 
gresijaen.  I've  seen  men  like  Senator  Dick 
Rl:s.si4,l  of  Georgia  provide  the  spark  of 
lead.Tthip  needed  to  save  the  program.  I've 
seen  other  men  try  to  destroy  everything  you 
have  built  up. 

W  tb  these  remarks  as  a  sort  of  preface.  I 
wan-  to  give  you  some  of  my  personal  obser- 
vatione  and  convictions  as  we  pass  this  Im- 
port:int  milestone. 

My  frame  of  reference  Is  the  promise  of 
abur.d»nce— the  abundance  of  low  cost  elec- 
tric ptiwer  Ln  our  economy,  particularly  the 
rural  economy.  Since  the  earliest  days  of 
NRECA.   this    has    been   our   objective. 

No  roan  of  vision,  I  think,  can  consider  the 
InitiiJ  extension  of  electricity  to  a  rural 
home  as  an  end  result. 

A  rural  family  may  have  electricity  avail- 
able. Uut  that  fact  alone  does  not  satisfy 
our  concept  of  rural  electrification.  The 
electricity  must  be  present  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  at  a  cost  so  low  Its  use  will  be 
almoiit  unlimited. 

We  say  that  rural  electrification  has  per- 
formed miracles,  and  so  It  has.  But  we  have 
yet  tf)  scratch  the  surface.  For  most  people, 
electriolty    Is    still    relatively    high    priced. 


This  is  e.ipecially  true  in  rural  areas  far  re- 
moved from  the  great  public  wholesale  poorer 
systems  like  TVA  and  Bonneville. 

Except  in  a  few  areas,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  realize  our  long-range  goal  of  1-cent 
electricity  for  every  consumer.  We  have 
progressively  brought  the  coet  of  electricity 
down,  largely  through  greater  use,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  complacent. 

One-cent  electricity  Is  available  now  In 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Washington.  This 
proves  it  can  be  done.  We  need  public  poli- 
cies which  will  make  it  fea.sible  everywhere 
At  present,  the  average  C(36t  on  rural  electric 
systems  Is  about  2'/i  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
We  wiU  never  have  full  rural  electrification 
until  we  succeed  In  cutting  that  average  at 
least  in  half.  When  we  do  that,  the  promise 
of  abundance  can  be  realized — the  family 
farms  of  America  and  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  located  will  begin  to  bloom  again. 

So  long  as  electricity  remams  high  priced. 
Its  use  will  be  restricted  Tlie  poor  will  go 
on  without  refrigeration,  without  indoor 
pliunblng.  without  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  even  without  proper  lighting. 

Those  who  are  better  cff  will  continue  to 
neglect  electricity  as  a  production  tool,  and 
as  an   ln;;trument  for  a  fuller,   richer  life 

Even  at  existing  prices,  our  rural  electric 
consumers — some  18  million  rural  people — 
are  doubling  their  U!«  of  electricity  about 
every  5  to  7  years.  At  low  prices  they  would 
perha{is  double  this  speed.  Incidentally, 
since  ele<:trlclty  can  be  used  only  through 
appliances,  our  rural  electric  consumers  are 
paying  out  over  $1  billion  a  year  for  new 
appliance's. 

We  niust  also  use  law-co«t.  abundant 
p>ower  as  stimulus  to  Industry  In  the  always 
depressed  rural  areas.  Our  family  farm  peo- 
ple must  have  further  and  supplementary 
places  to  work.  One  of  the  tragic  blights  I 
see  throughout  the  country  are  the  vacant 
farmhotiaes.  and  they  exist  right  now  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  the  lines  of  rural 
electric  systems 

Where  are  the  people?  The  people  are  In 
the  cltle.'?.  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, l.vlng.  all  too  often,  !n  squalid  areas 
sneerlngly  referred  to  as  hillbUly  heights. 
When  they  are  able  to  find  work,  they  often 
displace  natives  of  the  city  who  also  have 
families  to  feed. 

Surely  this  Is  no  solution  to  either  the 
farm  problem  or  the  labor  problem  With 
half  the  world  hungry,  the  harsh  philosophy 
that  the  family  farmer  should  give  up  and 
move  to  town  is  cruel  and  cow;u-dly.  It 
seeks  to  shuffle  human  beings  like  a  deck  of 
cards.  In  defiance  of  all  reason— and  when 
the  shuffling  Is  done,  the  same  people  re- 
main,   fighting    to   live    while    others    starve. 

Ahead  of  us  In  this  country  Is  enormous 
growth  By  1975.  our  country  will  have 
about  230  million  people.  This  means  new 
agricultural  processing  plants,  new  indus- 
tries, new  concepts  of  production,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

We  can  make  no  greater  contribution  to 
the  consumers  who  own  our  systems,  or  to 
the  Nation,  than  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  attract  these  new  activities  to  our 
service  areas — where  they  will  employ  and 
serve  our  people. 

One  thing  our  rural  electric  leaders  can 
do.  If  necessary,  is  to  use  their  25-year  ex- 
perience with  successful  cooperatives  as  a 
pattern  for  some  of  this  future  develop- 
ment. In  many  of  our  service  areas,  the 
prospect  of  a  decent  profit  Is  too  thin  to  at- 
tract businesses  and  activities  which  must 
operate  for  profit.  But  there  Is  no  reason 
many  of  these  future  activities  could  not 
be  operated  cooperatively,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  community — particularly  plants 
for  the  processing  of  products  of  the  soil 
and  products  for  rural  use. 

We  have  proved  that  rural  people  can 
organize   themselves   and   successfully  oper- 


ate complex  and  technical  businesses.  We 
will  make  ar  Invaluable  contribution  to  the 
future  development  of  rural  America — yes, 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  Itself — If  our 
leaders  will  use  this  know-how  to  help 
themselves  !  nd  our  members  generally  in 
other  areas  o'  activity. 

There  are  .nany  challenges  which  must  be 
met  before  we  can  hope  to  realize  the  prom- 
ise of  abundance  in  underdeveloped  rural 
America. 

For  one  t^  Ing,  we  must  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  o  ir  rural  electric  service  areas. 
Some  other  electrical  suppliers  have  an- 
nounced putUcly  that  they  intend  to  take 
from  us  ever;.'  industry,  even  those  which  lo- 
cate on  our  lines.  Some  are  already  doing 
It,  without  any  fanfare.  This  must  be 
stopped. 

One  power  company  official  has  noted  hap- 
pily that  th«  law  restricts  the  area  we  can 
serve,  but  that  his  company  can  serve  any- 
where. In  o  her  words,  he  can  pick  off  our 
good  users  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

We  can  never  have  dependable  low-cost 
power  on  any  such  basis.  When  laws  are 
Inadequate,  they  can  be  changed,  as  you 
demonstratec  in  Georgia  this  year.  Many 
other  States  need  to  follow  your  example. 
There  are  other  laws  which  we  must  pro- 
tect We  must  protect  the  Pace  amendment. 
The  administration  In  Washington  has  prop- 
agandized for  various  prop>06als  which  would 
destroy  the  Pice  Act  and  double  or  triple  tlie 
Interest  rate  on  our  rural  electric  loans.  It 
has  propagandized  for  sending  us  to  the 
money  mark*  t  for  our  capital  These  pro- 
posals would  add  substantially  .to  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  all  systems;  they  wWild  kill  the 
generation  and  transmission  program;  they 
would  force  untold  numbers  of  systems  to 
Increase  their  already  high  rates;  they  would 
destroy  area-  -overage;  they  would  put  many 
rural  electric  systems  out  of  business  entirely. 
This  Is  no:  the  road  to  low-cost  power. 
The  3  percent  REA  rate.  In  light  of  all  the 
facts  and  cirumstances.  Is  fair  to  both  the 
borrowers  and  the  Government.  During  the 
debate  on  tt  e  Pace  amrndment.  Cong^ress- 
man  Bob  Poage.  who  handled  much  of  the 
technical  dis'-ussion  for  the  House  commit- 
tee, pointed  C'Ut  that  Interest  costs  might  go 
up  or  down  over  the  life  of  a  loan,  but  the 
fixed  2  percmt  rate  would  be  about  the 
average.  History  bears  him  out.  During  the 
25-year  life  of  our  program,  the  average 
annual  interest  cost  of  carrying  the  market- 
able public  debt  has  averaged  Just  about 
2  percent  per  year. 

Moreover,  let  us  never  forget  that  Congress 
permitted  us  to  serve  only  in  the  marginal 
rural  area  and  at  the  same  time  required  us 
to  serve  everyone,  whether  they  could  pay 
their  own  Wf.y  or  not.  And  perhaps  half  of 
those  served  don't  pay  their  own  way  The 
others  have  to  pay  a  little  more. 

We  must  also  take  the  necessary  action  to 
assure  oxirselves  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
low-cost  whclesale  power.  Throughout  the 
country  our  Drlvate  suppliers  are  Increasing 
our  wholesale  costs  and  adding  limitations 
on  our  use  ol  the  power  as  new  contracts  are 
negotiated.  In  some  Instances  they  are  In 
effect  blackmailing  our  systems  into  accept- 
ing steep  Increases  by  threatening  to  insert 
contract  claiises  which  would  restrict  oiir 
right  to  serve  desirable  loads  in  our  areas. 
Many  such  -estrlctlons  have  already  been 
forced  upon  us. 

We  must  oc  ntlnue  to  work  for  giant  gener- 
ation and  triinsmlssion  systems,  public  and 
private,  which  can  achieve  the  efflciencles 
necessary  for  low-cost  power.  The  Russians 
are  doing  it.  Those  of  us  who  made  up  the 
Senate  inspection  team  last  fall  saw  with  our 
own  eyes  their  enormous  plants  and  power 
grids,  their  c-ash  construction  program.  In- 
cluding some  efficiencies  not  yet  achieved  In 
our  own  cxjuntry. 


Thus  far,  we  have  been  unable  even  to  get 
public  and  private  Interests  to  Join  together 
In  such  undertakings — like,  for  Instance,  is 
being  done  in  Western  EXirope.  For  the  con- 
sumer's sake,  these  things  must  be  done. 

We  must  overhaul  our  regulatory  agencies 
and  make  them  responsive  to  the  public 
need.  I  think  it  Is  disgraceful  that  William 
Connole.  the  only  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  who  seemed  to  give  a  hoot 
about  the  consumer,  was  dropped  so  blandly 
by  President  Eisenhower  recently.  The 
giant  utilities  which  the  PPC  Is  supposed  to 
help  regulate  did  not  like  Connole.  They 
managed  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  people  of 
the  country  can't  afford  to  tolerate  such  a 
shabby  thing. 

We  can  no  longer  neglect  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources  There  Is  no  greater 
waste  than  the  waters  of  a  river  flowing  un- 
harnessed to  the  sea.  Our  rivers  must  be 
developed  on  a  comprehensive,  multiple- 
puri>o6e  basis.  We  have  the  great  example 
of  TVA.  We  need  other  TVA's  or  their  equiv- 
alents with  transmission  grids  tied  together 
for  maximum  efficiency. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  atomic  energy  as 
a  natural  resource  which  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple Just  as,  under  the  Constitution,  the  rivers 
belong  to  all  the  people.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  technical  problems  will  be  solved, 
and  the  Incredible  power  of  hydrogen  fusion 
will  be  used  to  generate  electricity.  Then 
we  shall  surely  have  electric  power  In  un- 
dreamed-of abundance — at  a  price  wnlch  a 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chair- 
man once  described  as  too  cheap  to  meter 
We  must  be  very  sure  that  monopoly  in- 
terests are  not  allowed  to  capture  atomic 
energy  and  turn  the  staggering  atomic  en- 
ergy Investment  of  the  American  people  Into 
a  tool  for  private  monopoly  exploitation. 

In  summary,  we  must  diligently  pursue 
all  the  avenues  which  merge  finally  In  the 
goal  of  low-cost  electricity.  We  humbly  ask 
the  commercial  power  companies  and  all 
other  power  suppliers  to  join  us  In  this  pur- 
suit. Experience  proves  that.  If  they  will  do 
so.  the  resulting  high  usage  of  electricity 
will  Insure  their  prosperity. 

The  promise  of  abundance.  I  believe.  Is 
as  great  a  challenge  to  rural  electrification 
leaders  of  the  future  as  the  promise  of  avail- 
ability was  25  years  ago.  It  can  further 
transform  rural  America  and  help  build  an 
economy  which  will  be  a  Godsend  to  our  own 
people  and  an  asset  to  all  Americans. 

Surely  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
occasion  than  this  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  this  goal. 

PRESENTATION  OF  DISTINGUISHED   SBHIVICE 
AWAEO 

Mr.  C  F.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Warm  Springs  Memorial  Com- 
mission, is  here  on  the  platform.  Mr  Palmer, 
will  you  come  to  the  podium,  please? 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asscx;latlon  de- 
cided to  on  this  occasion  present  the  asso- 
ciation s  Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

The  award  is  Inscribed  with  this  quota- 
tion by  Mr,  Roosevelt  himself:  "It  can  be 
said  that  a  little  cottage  at  Warm  Springs. 
Ga  .  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration." 

We  stand  now  on  the  front  porch  of  that 
cottage. 

The   rest   of    the   award    reads   as    follows: 

"The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  and  the  16  million  rural  people 
It  represents  pay  tribute  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  who  created  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion .Administration  and  thus  brought  about 
the  vast  program  of  electrifying  rural  Amer- 
ica." 

It  was  felt  that  the  award  might  appro- 
priately be  placed  here  at  Warm  Springs 
Mrs.  R<x)6€velt  was  Invited  to  accept  it,  but 


regretfully  could  not  come  It  Is  with  great 
honor  and  humility  that  through  you.  Mr. 
Palmer.  I  present  posthumously,  to  that 
great  American,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  this 
best  token  we  have  within  our  power  to 
give. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr,  President,  today. 
May  11  1960,  Congress  is  commemorat- 
ing 25  years  of  progress  made  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
electrifying  rural  America. 

This  has  been  a  significant  achieve- 
ment resulting  in  the  bringing  to  millions 
of  rural  residents  the  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  afforded  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  aeo  to  those  residing  in  cities  and 
more  densely  populated  areas. 

Mr.  President.  Ohio,  and  in  particular 
Miami  County,  has  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  significance  of  this  date,  for  it  was  in 
this  Oho  county  where  a  group  of  farm- 
ers were  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  organ- 
ize an  electric  cooperative,  and  the  fir.st 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  loan 
in  the  Nation  was  made  to  this  group. 

This  loan  was  known  as  Pioneer  I.  and 
just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Piqua.  Ohio, 
on  U.S.  Route  25,  there  is  a  plaque  desig- 
nating the  spot  where  the  first  pole  was 
set  that  was  to  cany  lines  dehvering 
power  to  farmers  in  that  area.  This 
coopera'.ive  is  now  the  largest  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  having  6,717  members. 

Since  this  program  started,  the  29 
electric  cooperatives  in  Ohio  have  bor- 
rowed $79,884,370,  and  on  this  total  loan. 
have  paid  $9,607,484  in  interest,  and 
have  repaid  $20,162,445  on  the  principal. 
Ohio  cooperatives  have  an  outstanding 
record,  as  none  is  delinquent  in  pay- 
ments of  either  interest  or  principal. 
With  this  bon-owed  capital,  these  coop- 
eratives have  built  30.026  miles  of  distri- 
bution lines,  and  have  approximately  600 
miles  of  transmission  lines.  With  this 
system,  they  are  serving  129.422  rural 
customers.  In  1958.  the.se  cooperatives 
paid  State  and  local  taxes  amounting  to 
$1,205,411. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  diflBcult  to  estimate 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
business  these  rural  consumers  have 
given  to  the  businessmen  of  Ohio  in  the 
last  25  years.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated, however,  that  each  rural  con- 
sumer spent  for  electric  appliances,  wir- 
ing, pumps,  farm  chore  equipment,  and 
so  forth.  $10  for  every  $1  invested  in  the 
naral  electrification  system.  This  would 
mean  that  the  rural  people  served  by 
these  cooperatives  have  spent  nearly  $1 
billion  for  equipment  that  u.«e:s  electric- 
ity. This  in  itself  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  economy  of  this  State,  and 
of  cour.'ie.  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  health  standards,  too.  have  been 
raised. 

AMERICAN  SCrCCESS  STORT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cess stoiy  is  a  part  of  our  American  tra- 
dition. It  has  enriched  our  folklore  and 
woven  itself  into  our  frontier  heritage. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  an  American 
success  story  which  has  special  signifi- 
cance today.  I  wish  to  comment  on  a 
Government -sponsored  program  and 
some  of  the  people  behind  it. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  rural  America 
was  still  a  dark  land,  with  only  1  farm  in 
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10  receiving  electric  service.  Today  the 
rural  electrification  program  has 
brought  light  and  power  to  97  percent  of 
the  faxms  in  this  Nation,  and  to  thou- 
sands of  rural  communities. 

May  11,  1960,  marks  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. REA  has  become  a  house- 
hold symbol  to  millions  of  rural  people 
as  the  electric  lights  have  been  turned 
on  at  one  farm  after  another.  REA  has 
become  synonymous  with  rural  electri- 
fication, although  the  Federal  agency 
which  made  the  program  possible  has 
never  owned  a  mile  of  line  or  operated  a 
single  transformer  station. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion makes  long-term  loans  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended  by  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time.  This  legislation  and 
this  agency  of  the  executive  branch,  true 
to  our  American  way  of  doing  things,  en- 
ables our  citizens  to  use  the  resources  of 
their  Federal  Government  to  accomplish 
something  as  groups  of  neighbors  which 
they  could  not  achieve  individually. 

The  men  who  created  REA  knew  that 
American  farm  families  and  other  rural 
people  wanted  the  benefits  of  electricity 
that  city  people  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years.  The  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  drafted  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  realized  that  America '.s  farmers 
were  willing  to  pay  for  their  electricity, 
that  they  did  not  expect  it  as  a  gift  or 
a  handout. 

Through  the  years  since  May  11.  1935, 
REA  has  lent  the  money  to  build  the 
lines,  to  set  the  poles,  and  to  buy  the 
transformers.  In  most  cases,  the  farm- 
ers themselves  formed  nonprofit  coop- 
eratives to  build  and  to  op^'rate  the  elec- 
tric facilities. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  REA  has  been 
more  than  a  lending  agency.  From  its 
reF>orts  to  Congress  and  from  the 
messages  we  get  from  our  constituents 
back  home,  we  know  that  REA  is  made 
up  of  people,  and  that  these  people  have 
a  mission.  I  wish  to  tell  Senators  some- 
thing about  that  mission,  and  then  to 
say  a  few  words  of  commendation  for  the 
people  who  are  REA. 

The  mission,  si)elled  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, was  to  see  to  it  that  isolated 
ranchers  as  well  as  people  in  rural  areas 
close  to  the  towns  and  highways  obtained 
electricity  if  they  wanted  it  Th:3  broad 
goal  of  REA  and  its  borrowers  has  been 
s'jnmied  up  m  the  term  "area  coverage." 
Area  coverage  is  a  big  idea,  as  ideas  must 
be  in  this  big  country  of  ours.  Area  cov- 
erage became  the  heart  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  It  became  a  basis 
for  designing  consumers"  rate  schedules 
and  for  promoting  greater  use  of  power. 
Isolated  consimiers  were  not  denied 
power  or  assigned  a  penalty  rate  for  it. 
and  thinly  settled  areas  as  well  as  the 
thickly  populated  ones  enjoyed  electric 
service  at  fair  rates.  This  was  possible 
because  the  people  responsible  for  REA 
realized  that  the  test  for  building  an 
electric  system  was  not  the  cost  of  any 
smgle  line,  but  rather  the  amount  of 
power  that  would  be  consxmiied  and  paid 


for.  An  isolated  rancher  who  uses  a 
thousand  kilowatt -hoiu-s  of  electricity  a 
month  to  satisfy  his  many  needs  can  be 
just  us  desirable  a  consumer  as  the  fellow 
who  fives  right  alongside  the  powerline 
and  uses  only  a  modest  amount  of  power. 
REA  and  its  borrowers  maintain  a  vigor- 
ou.s  power  use  program  to  encourage  full 
exploitation  of  their  "wired  hands." 
This  has  been  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
agnoultural  economy  in  the  years  when 
hired  labor  was  becoming  scarce  and 
costly. 

Rural  electric  systems  pay  their  own 
way.  In  25  years  of  REA's  lending  pro- 
gr<im.  1.086  borrowers  have  actually 
drawn  down  a  Uttle  over  $3 '2  billion 
from  toul  loans  amounting  to  $4  billion. 
On  this  $3^2  billion  in  REA  fmancing 
thfit  has  gone  into  the  construction  of 
rurni  electric  systems,  the  borrowers 
have  made  par.Tnents  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  principal  and  interest 
amounting  to  almost  SI '4  billion.  About 
$lf  5  million  of  this  represents  a  current 
balance  of  payments  in  advance  of  due 
dale  Only  one  electrification  borrower 
is  :n  arrears  on  its  debt  service.  This  is 
truly  an  amazing  repayment  record,  and 
om;  that  might  be  the  envy  of  private 
lending  institutions  the  world  over. 
Wliat  IS  even  more  remarkable  is  the 
nature  of  these  loans.  REA  loans  for 
rural  electrification  are  100  percent 
loans,  with  no  other  equity  and  security 
than  a  mortgage  on  the  system  to  be 
biult.  Trust  m  the  farmers  themselves 
has  provided  the  real  security  for  these 
R£:A  loans.  And  the  farmers  and  other 
rui"ai  citizens  have  kept  that  trust. 

Farmers  and  other  rural  people  own 
thesQ  electric  systems.  Because  con- 
sumers often  refer  to  their  local  rural 
system  as  the  REA — a  tribute  to  the 
source  of  the  financing — the  local  owner- 
ship is  sometimes  overlooked.  It  should 
be  a  tource  of  deep  and  abiding  pride  to 
us  that  985  of  the  1,086  borrowers  are 
cooperatives.  The  others  are  public 
power  districts,  municipals,  and  power 
companies.  The  cooperatives  are  organ- 
ized, owned,  and  operated  by  individual 
citizens.  The  rural  electric  cooperative 
is  an  independent,  local  business  enter- 
prise, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  operates.  Each  mem- 
ber exercises  a  single  vote  in  electing  a 
board  of  directors  from  among  the  mem- 
bership. The  board  hires  a  manager  to 
run  the  electric  s^-stem.  A  portion  of 
each  member's  payments  on  his  electric 
bill  i|  u.^ed  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness 
to  REA. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado  there  are 
25  of  these  home-owned  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  Up  to  January  1,  1960.  the 
beginning  of  REA's  25th  year,  they  had 
borro\^-ed  a  total  of  5121.167,157  to  con- 
struct 34,495  miles  of  line  and  other  elec- 
tric facilities  to  serve  86,677  consumers. 
Back  in  1935,  at  the  time  REA  was 
created,  only  7,145  farms  in  Colorado,  or 
11,2  percent,  were  receiving  central  sta- 
tion electric  service.  Today's  total  is  up 
around  36,000,  or  about  90  percent  of  all 
farms  recorded  in  the  last  census.  One 
of  the  figures  we  are  proud  of  is  the  con- 
sumption  of   electricity.     The  average 


monthly  use  of  power  by  each  consumer 
on  the  lines  of  Colorado's  rural  electric 
cooperatives  was  180  kilowatt-hours  in 
1950.  By  1958  that  had  jumped  to  334 
kilowatt-hours,  and  it  is  still  growing  as 
farmers  and  other  rural  consumers  find 
more  and  more  ways  to  step  up  produc- 
tion and  improve  their  living  standards 
with  reasonably  priced  electricity. 

In  Colorado,  as  in  our  other  States, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  each  year's 
REA  loans  goes  into  heavying  up  exist- 
ing rural  powerlines  to  accommodate  the 
increased  powcrloads.  And  a  larger 
share  also  goes  toward  construction  of 
generating  plants  and  transmission  lines 
to  assure  ample  power  for  rural  areas 
that  cannot  purchase  enough  dependable 
electricity  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
existing  sources. 

Another  figure  I  am  proud  of  in  Colo- 
rado is  the  repayment  record  of  our 
rural  electric  cooperatives  there.  It  is 
even  above  the  very  fine  national  record. 
In  my  State,  on  $97 '2  million  actually 
advanced  by  REA.  the  borrowers  have  re- 
paid $12' J  million  on  the  principal.  In 
addition  they  have  paid  $8 '4  million  In 
interest  and  more  than  $5*2  million  in 
advance  of  due  iate. 

When  we  get  to  talking  about  statistics 
in  the  REA  loan  program  itself,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  what  it  has  done  to 
boost  other  segments  of  our  economy. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  that 
REA  has  advanced  in  loan  funds  for  the 
construction  of  rural  electric  systems,  the 
consumers  on  those  lines  spend  $4  50  for 
electric  wiring,  equipment,  and  appli- 
ance^. This  runs  close  to  the  fantastic 
sum  of  $16  billion,  and  more  billions  are 
going  to  bo  spent  each  year  by  consumers 
eager  to  keep  their  electric  power  at 
work,  RE.^  borrowers  have  created  local 
payrolls,  they  pay  local  taxes,  and  in 
many  places  they  have  built  the  most 
modern  building  in  the  county  seat. 

All  of  this  is  American  enterprise  in 
the  pioneering  tradition  As  a  Republi- 
can and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  REA 
program.  I  take  pride  in  the  role  my  party 
has  played  in  this  frontier  of  service  to 
the  American  public.  It  was  a  Republi- 
can. Senator  George  W.  Norns.  of 
Nebraska,  who  authored  the  Senate  bill 
which  became  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936. 

The  record  of  REA  and  its  borrowers 
since  1953  has  been  outstanding.  Let 
me  point  to  several  significant  figures 
that  are  typical  of  this  adminLstration's 
backing  of  nn-al  electrification.  Since 
January  1.  1953.  REA  electric  loans  ap- 
proved total  $1.4  billion.  That  record, 
achieved  in  7  years,  represents  one-third 
of  the  total  loaned  in  25  years.  REA 
has  approved  loans  providing  more  gen- 
erating capacity  during  the  last  7  years 
than  was  provided  for  in  loans  during  all 
the  preceding  years. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  Im- 
provement in  the  financial  position  of 
the  REA-flnanccd  rural  electric  systems 
under  the  present  administration.  Since 
January  1,  1953,  the  number  of  electrifi- 
cation borrowers  behind  in  their  loan 
payments  dropped  from  45  to  1  In  the 
same  period,  the  balance  of  payments  in 
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advance  tripled.  Total  net  worth  of  the 
electric  boTowers  in  these  7  years  more 
than  doubled,  from  7.7  percent  of  assets 
at  the  beginning  of  1953  to  18.2  at  the 
start  of  1!>60.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  ehctricity  to  consumers  on  the 
lines  of  REA  borrowers  went  down.  The 
average  price  is  now  2.65  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, lowest  in  REA  history. 

I  have  b<'en  describing  the  progress  of 
rural  electrification  in  terms  of  statis- 
tics. This  hdiS  to  be  done  to  give  us  some 
measurement  of  the  success  of  this  un- 
dertaking. But  the  real  measurement  of 
REA's  success  is  in  the  people.  In  ob- 
serving the  first  25  years  of  progress  in 
rural  electrification,  our  admiration  and 
our  gratitude  go  out  to  the  thousands  of 
rural  leadtrs  who  set  up  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  Millions  of  people  can 
share  the  feeling  of  accomplishment 
that  we  no^v  survey. 

Prominent  among  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible f  Dr  this  excellent  program  are 
the  engineers,  the  accountants,  the  tech- 
nicians, and  the  clerks  and  typists  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adniini-stration. 
They  are  dedicated  people,  and  they  have 
worked  lor  g  and  hard  and  well  under 
their  severe  1  Administrators. 

As  a  Re;;ublican  I  want  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  two  Administrators  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  remark- 
able record  of  REA  in  these  last  7  years. 
The  first  cf  these  was  Ancher  Nelsen, 
of  Minnes<)ta.  now  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  present 
Administrator  is  David  A.  Harnil  from 
my  own  Stiite  of  Colorado. 

Dave  Hamil.  as  he  is  known  to  every- 
one, becan:e  Administrator  of  REA  on 
June  26.  1956.  He  came  to  Washington 
with  i^ractical  busine.s.s  experience.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  rancher  in  the 
cattle  feeding  business  m  Logan  Coimty, 
Colo.,  where  he  was  born. 

He  came  to  Washington  with  admin- 
Lstrative  know-how.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointmert,  he  was  speaker  of  the 
Colorado  House  of  Representatives,  a 
position  he  had  held  since  1951.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Colorado  General  As- 
sembly in  1938,  and  with  exception  of  a 
2-year  term  in  1948-49  had  served  in  it 
continuously. 

He  came  to  Washington  with  experi- 
ence in  rural  electrification.  Mr.  Hamil 
became  active  in  the  REA  program  back 
in  1939  when  he  helped  sign  up  mem- 
bers and  organize  a  section  of  the  High- 
line  Electric  Association  of  Holyoke, 
Colo.  He  served  as  a  director  of  the  co- 
operative for  5  years.  He  has  seen  its 
membership  grow  from  180  consumer- 
owners  to  more  than  4,200. 

Let  me  quote  what  this  practical 
businessman,  what  this  Administrator 
with  know-how,  what  this  experienced 
leader  in  rural  electrification — and  above 
all,  what  this  warm,  friendly,  under- 
standing man — says  about  the  program 
he  runs : 

The  end  product  of  REA's  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  Is  a  human  one,  and  It  cannot 
be  mearured  In  statisUcs. 

Ill  human  terms,  rural  electrlflcatlon 
mean*  a  light  to  read  by  on  a  dark  winter 
night  in  North  Dakota. 
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It  means  a  radio  and  a  television  act. 
broadcasting  a  frost  warning  In  Georgia  or  a 
late  market  report  in  Iowa. 

On  an  Arkansas  farm,  it  means  ironing  a 
Sunday  shirt  in  July  without  first  stoking 
a  range  red  hot  to  heat  the  flatlrcn. 

It  means  that  a  youngster  In  Colorado 
changes  his  mind  about  seeking  his  fortune 
in  the  city,  and  plans  to  stay  on  the  ranch 
after  he  graduates  from  ag  school. 

It  means  better  food  on  the  table  year- 
round,  for  both  city  and  country  people. 

It  means  that  a  farmer  can  intensify  and 
diversify  his  operations. 

It  means  a  cooperative  annual  meeting, 
where  thousands  of  rural  families  have 
turned  out  to  elect  directors  to  run  the 
electric  system  they  own. 

It  means  more  pride,  greater  self-respect 
for  millions  of  rural  people. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  rural  electrlfl- 
catlon, and  It  Is  for  these  things  that  we  give 
thanks  as  we  observe  the  silver  anniversary 
of  REA  on  May  11, 1960. 

I  am  very  happy  to  pay  tribute,  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  REA,  to  all  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  actually  chang- 
ing the  face  of  farm  life  in  America. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
over  4  million  rural  families,  more  than 
1,000  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives 
wluch  serve  them,  and  the  people  of  otir 
country,  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  REA  and  the  rural 
electrification  program. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  programs  are  well 
known.  I  will  not  take  time  to  repeat 
the  figures  which  dcxiumcnt  this  tremen- 
dous record  of  accomplishment — num- 
bers of  members  served,  miles  of  hne.  the 
consumption  of  electricity,  record  of  re- 
payment^— for  the  growth  and  success  of 
this  program  has  made  REA  a  household 
word  and  an  example  to  the  world.  I  can 
give  one  example  by  saying  that  in  Ken- 
tucky, 3  percent  of  our  farms  were 
reached  by  power  lines  in  1935.  wliile  to- 
day only  3  percent  remain  to  be  electri- 
fied. 

Kentucky  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
join  the  program  when,  in  October  1935, 
the  loan  to  the  Henderson-Union  REC 
was  approved.  Kentucky  exceeds  its 
neighboring  States  in  the  percentage  of 
farms  served  by  REA  cooperatives,  and 
is  matched  by  only  four  other  States  in 
the  Nation  in  this  respect.  The  East 
Kentucky  Rural  Hectric  Cooperative,  at 
Winchester,  is  the  second  largest  REA 
generating  and  transmission  facility  in 
the  Nation,  with  one  plant  operating  at 
Ford,  on  the  Kentucky  River.  And  a 
few  weeks  ago  it  announced  plans  for  an 
additional  plant  at  Burnsidc.  Ky.. 
on  the  Cumberland  Lake.  Kentuckians, 
and  the  Nation,  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  Kentucky  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corp.  and  the  26  rural 
electric  cooperatives  which  serve  235,000 
members  over  51.000  miles  of  line. 

The  program  was  conceived  and  ini- 
tiated during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident PYanklin  D.  Ftoosevelt.  It  was  con- 
tinued during  the  administration  of 
President  Truman,  and  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  much  of  this  growth  has  takon 
place  in  recent  years.  I  think  it  is  proper 
to  point  out  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  rural  electric  loans  and  nearly 


all  of  tJie  rural  telephone  loans  have  been 
approved  in  the  last  7  years,  imder  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  for 
the  increasing  use  of  electric  energy  calls 
for  heavier  equipment  and  enlarged 
facilities  to  provide  and  carry  the  power 
which  modem  rural  life  demands  today. 

With  respect  to  proposals  to  increase 
the  2  percent  interest  rate  on  REA  loans, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  co- 
operatives have  extended  services  to 
wide  areas,  at  high  cost,  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  Others  must  ex- 
tend their  service  to  remote  farms  and 
areas  if  the  full  purposes  of  the  act  are 
to  be  realized.  Cooperatives  now  are 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  generat- 
ing and  transmission  facilities,  author- 
ized by  the  act.  These  activities  have 
been  based  on  the  2  percent  rate  fixed 
by  section  4  of  the  REA  Act.  If  interest 
rates  were  raised  it  would  limit,  and  in 
some  cases  prevent,  these  advances  by 
local  cix)peratives.  I  am  opposed  to  an 
increase  at  this  time  in  the  2  percent 
interest  rate  for  these  reasons. 

The  REA  cooperatives  in  Kentucky 
undcrs:and  this  problem  and  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  their  annual  meeting 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  interest  rat€  when 
they  are  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
program.  I  will  support  them  in  this 
course  of  action. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  rural 
electric  and  telephone  programs  in  each 
of  the  three  terms  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  especially  glad  to  be 
.serving  now  as  a  member  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  It 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  continue 
this  interest  and  to  consider  all  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Kentucky  rural  electric  cooperatives 
for  many  years.  They  have  been  con- 
structive, forward  looking  and  realistic 
in  their  appraisal  of  programs  which  will 
serve  their  members  and  which  are  also 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  tribute  of  this  day  belongs 
to  them,  to  the  farmer  directors  of  the 
electric  cooperatives  and  to  the  itiral 
telephone  companies  and  cooperatives 
and  their  members.  They  have  built 
this  great  instrument  for  bringing  a  bet- 
ter life  to  the  people  of  rural  America. 

The  production  of  food  and  fiber  dur- 
ing World  War  n  was  a  testimonial  to 
the  contribution  of  rui-a]  electrification 
to  the  Nation's  security. 

And  beyond  agriculture,  it  has  made 
it  possible  for  thousands  of  people  to  live 
in  the  coimtry  and  enjoy  a  better  life. 
It  has  encouraged  small  industry  along 
rural  F>owerlines. 

Rural  electrification  has  brotight  light 
into  the  lives  of  nulUons — ^literally.  It 
goes  to  the  most  basic  essentials  of  fam- 
ily life — better  food  and  shelter — and  to 
the  ordinary  conveniences  which  now 
join  nearly  all  our  people  in  a  way  of  fife 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  by  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morton 

The  success  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  program  In  making  electric 
power  available  to  the  rural  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion constitutes  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment In  the  history  of  rural  America,  and  It 
Is  appropriate  on  this  the  silver  anniversary 
of  REA  to  recognize  the  splendid  record  of 
progress  of  the  RE  A  program  and  its  hun- 
dreds of  member-owned  and  member-op- 
erated cooperatives  throughout  the  country. 

When  REA  originated  25  years  ago.  only  10 
percent  of  all  American  farms  received  cen- 
tral station  electric  service.  Now,  In  1960, 
nearly  97  percent  of  our  farms  have  such 
service,  with  REA  cooperatives  serving  more 
than  half  the  total  number  of  electrified 
farms.  The  REA  goal  is  100  percent  electrifi- 
cation, an  objective  which  appears  to  be 
close  at  hand. 

I  would  like  to  direct  special  commenda- 
tion to  the  outstanding  performance  of  tiie 
REA  program  in  Kentucky — to  the  leader- 
ship and  members  of  the  26  power  distribut- 
ing cooperatives  and  to  the  Ken*uc'.iy  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Corp  More  than 
235.000  customers  in  112  of  the  State's  120 
counties  new  receive  RECC-di^trlbuted  pow- 
er over  51.000  miles  of  lines.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Kentucky  program  are  esp>e- 
clally  noteworthy  because  many  of  the  co- 
operatives serve  areas  where  access  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

At  REA's  inception,  some  8.900  Kentucky 
farms,  or  3  percent,  were  receiving  central 
station  service  Present  estimates  show  that 
189,000  farms,  or  more  than  97  percent,  are 
electrified.  Of  this  total.  REA  borrowers 
serve  about  80  percent 

Loans  totaling  $153  6  million  have  been 
advanced  to  Kentucky  co-ops  since  1935 
Every  cooperative  Is  current  in  Its  obligations 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  most  of 
them  are  well  ahead  of  their  repayment 
schedules  to  REA.  To  date,  some  $43  mil- 
lion in  principal.  Interest,  and  advance  re- 
payment has  been  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government 

Kentucky  also  is  benefiting  from  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  18  borrowers,  in- 
cluding 10  commercial  companies  and  8  co- 
operatives, have  received  about  $25  million 
to  extend  telephone  service  to  rural  areas. 
Since  1950,  Kentucky's  farm  telephone  cov- 
erage has  increased  from  21  percent  to  ap- 
proximately 45  percent.  REA  loans  will  fi- 
nance service  to  43,000  new  customers  and 
improve  service  to  23  000  subscribers  over 
13.000  miles  Of  lines 

REA  has  not  reached  its  present  stature 
without  criticism  The  most  sensitive  area, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  is  the  disparity  of 
interest  rates — the  difference  between  the 
2-percent  interest  rate  paid  by  borrowers  and 
the  high  Interest  rate  the  Grovernment  must 
pay  in  order  to  fund  the  REA  program. 

I  believe  that,  by  and  large,  the  American 
people  have  accepted  REA  as  a  necessary 
function  in  improving  our  rural  areas,  and  I 
feel  that  the  attitude  and  position  of  the  co- 
operatives and  their  State  and  national  as- 
sociations toward  interest  rates  will  largely 
determine  whether  this  public  acceptance 
win  continue. 

The  Kentucky  RECC  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  responding  to  the  Interest  rate 
challenge  in  a  responsible  and  forthright 
manner.    During  ita  13th  annual  meeting  last 


September  in  Louisville,  the  Kentucky  RECC 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  payment  of 
the  fair  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  resolution  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues ; 

"interest  rates 

'"Wj  realize  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
polntt  of  criticism  of  the  entire  rural  elec- 
tric program  derives  from  the  Interest  rate 
on  R£A  loans  We,  therefore,  feel  duty 
bound  to  state  our  position  on  this  contro- 
versial point.  Our  position  Is  that  we  think 
we  should  pay  the  fair  cost  of  money  to  the 
U.S.  Qovernment  on  REA  loans. 

■"W«  urge  that  NRECA  (National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association)  institute  a 
study  to  a-tcertain  this  cost.  As  soon  as  the 
study  Is  complete,  we  urge  NRECA  to  submit 
proix*ed  legislation  for  approval  by  the  co- 
operatives, requiring  payment  of  the  fair 
cost  of  money  on  REA  loans.  We  further 
indicate  our  approval  of  this  legislation  to  be 
preseated  to  the  Congress  In  its  session  be- 
ginning January  1960." 

Considerable  credit  for  the  great  progress 
of  recent  years  should  be  accorded  to  the 
REA  itself  and  to  the  very  capable  leadership 
of  Administrator  David  A.  Hamll.  The  en- 
couragement extended  to  the  coopveratlves. 
the  oonstructive  and  C'joperatlve  attitude 
withla  REA.  and  a  determination  to  fulfill 
the  iritent  and  purpose  of  the  program  have 
enabled  the  co-ops  Ui  meet  their  service  obli- 
gations during  a  period  of  great  demand 

I  congratulate  the  REA  and  the  member 
cooperatives  for  their  part  in  bringing  a  t>et- 
ter  way  of  life  to  rural  Americans. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  this  is 
an  historic  day.  It  marks  the  25th  an- 
nivei-Kary  of  the  founding  of  the  Rural 
Electriflcation  Administration — one  of 
the  monuments  to  a  great  President. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  itself  a  great 
program  to  bring  electricity  to  rural 
America. 

In  Indiana  we  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  rural  electrification  member.<;hip 
cooperative.s  and  the  businessHke  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  functioned  while 
bringing  current  to  the  farms  of  our 
State.  We  are  also  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  own  Claude  Wickard  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  REA. 

Recently  an  Indianapoli.s  newspaper 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Look  to 
Boone  County."  It  was  a  favorable 
comment  on  the  annual  report  of  the 
Boone  County  REMC,  a  system  owned 
by  the  members  it  serves. 

This  electric  system  was  cor-ustructed 
and  put  into  operation  with  funds  loaned 
to  a  group  of  rural  cooperative  leaders 
by  the  Rural  Electriflcation  Administra- 
tion, In  1955,  these  borrowed  funds 
were  completely  repaid  with  interest. 
The  editorial  states: 

The  record  of  the  Boone  County  REMC 
for  service  and  financial  stability  Is  ex- 
cellent. 

Other  REA  REMC's  In  Indiana  and  the 
Nation  would  do  well  to  follow  the  out- 
standing example  of  the  electric  cooperative 
in  Boone  County. 

The  Boone  County  Rural  Electric  Sj's- 
tem  like  the  other  REA  borrowers  in 
Indiana  that  have  repaid  their  loans  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  full,  with 
interest,  are  to  be  congratulated.  They 
have  achieved  the  goal  that  every  one 
of  the  almost  1,000  borrowers  of  funds 
from  REA  across  the  Nation  hopes  even- 
tually to  reach. 


It  is  all  very  well  and  good  to  encour- 
£ige  all  REMC's  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Boone  County  co-op.  However, 
there  is  more  involved  in  repaying  in 
full  an  REA  loan  than  merely  having  the 
desire  to  do  so. 

Every  rural  electric  system  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  objective  of  providing  its 
members  abundant  and  reliable  electric 
service  at  the  lowe.st  possible  cost.  Also, 
they  all  have  a  desire  to  repay  their 
loans  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
With  the  first  objective  and  with  prudent 
business  practice.  But  at  this  point  sim- 
ilarity often  ceases  No  two  REMC's 
have  the  same  income,  exi>enses,  advan- 
tages, or  problems  Some  have  a  large 
number  of  consumers  in  total  and  per 
mile  of  line;  others  have  a  small  num- 
ber. Some  systems  serve  a  high  per- 
centage of  residential  and  farm  con- 
sumers, others  may  serve  several 
commercial  and  industrial  users.  These 
and  many  other  factors  determine  in- 
come and  expenses,  and  an  early  or 
a  late  date  of  full  debt  repayment 

The  REA  Annual  Statistical  Report  for 
1954,  the  last  full  year  of  operation  be- 
fore the  Boone  County  REMC  repaid  its 
loan  in  full,  shows  that  only  one  elec- 
tric cooperative  in  Indiana  had  higher 
revenue  per  mile  of  line  than  Boone 
County  REMC  This  was  a  factor  fa- 
voring early  repayment  of  the  loan.  Was 
this  a  result  of  good  management  or  of 
other  circumstances?    Probably  both. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Boone  County 
REMC  for  being  one  of  the  first  electric 
co-ops  in  the  State  to  repay  its  loan. 
Not  all  of  our  systems  can  be  first,  but 
they  are  all  giving  good  service  while 
repaying  their  debt,  on  schedule,  or 
sooner. 

The  most  recent  Annual  Statistical  Re- 
port of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, published  in  July  1959.  shows 
that  the  39  rural  electric  membership 
cooperatives  in  Indiana  are  makmg  ex- 
cellent progress  in  thi.s  direction  Every 
one  of  these  cooperatives  has  not  only 
paid  the  principal  and  interest  due  but 
has  also  made  payments  ahead  of  its  due 
date. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  REA.  we  may  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  members'  owned  and  operated 
rural  electric  systems  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  spite  of  low  consumer  density, 
the  high  cost  of  wholesale  power,  and 
other  handicaF>s. 

I  am  convinced  they  are  succeeding 
because  of  three  factors: 

First,  management  has  been  good; 
their  democratic  form  of  organization 
has  called  some  of  the  best  community 
leaders  into  service  as  members  of  their 
boards  of  directors;  second,  the  coopera- 
tive form  of  organization  has  assured 
service-at-cost.  nonprofit  operation;  and 
third.  REA  credit  has  been  available  on 
reasonable  terms. 

Change  any  one  of  these  factors,  and 
success  can  turn  to  failure.  Unchanged, 
our  REMC's  will  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Boone,  Hendricks.  Henry,  and  Noble 
County  REMC's,  all  of  which  have  re- 
paid their  loans  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
in  full,  and  with  interest. 
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Mr  President,  to  Illustrate  the  finan- 
cial progress  of  rural  electrification  In 
my  State,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  table  entitled  "Repayment  Record 
of  Indiana  REMC's"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Repayment  record  of  Indiana  REMCs 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


L<K-aUon  and  name 


DanvlAe,  Ind.,  ilen<lrlck«  County. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Public  Service 

Co 

Lebanon,  lud.,  Boone  County 

New  Castle,  liid.,  Henry  County.. 

Polund,  lud.,  Trl-CoiiiUy 

Angola,  liid.,  SU.'Ul)en  County 

Blo<>iDn(>Id,  Ind  .  Utility  District 
of  Western  Indiana . 

Brovnatuw-n,  Ind.,  Jackaoo 
County 

Columbia  City,  Whitley  County . 

Columbos,  Ind.,  Bartholomew 
County 

Corvdon.  Ind.,  Harrison  County. 

Delphi.  Ind..  Carroll  County 

Franklin,  Inl  ,  Jolin.s<)n  C<nuity.. 

Ore«'nfl«'ld.  Ind  .  Hiincr>ck  County 

Oreejisburg,  Ind  .  Decatur  County 

UunUnk.°iua.  lud.,  Huntington 
County 

Ja^T,  Ind.,  Dubois  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives,  Inc  

Kcniland.  Ind  .  \rwton  County 

I<a?range,  Ind  ,  Lapraniie  Countv 

Liberty,  Ind.,  Fayette-Union 
Counties 

Linden,  Ind,  TIpmont  REMC  .. 


Totel  funds 

advanced, 

lUl  purposes 


$£2S.0O0 
060,  OM 

♦30.000 
72T.926 
6.W.  674 
'.V  2W4 
824,  OU 

2,428,438 

3.037,332 
1,  766.  566 


S3A.  344 
J,  048. 021 
0»C2.IOO 
724,  .VK) 
898,008 
I.3««,«fj« 

917,000 

1,528,2.16 
645,000 

664,668 


771,358 
2.240,663 


Int«fest 

due  and 

paid 


O 

$150,360 

434,808 

430.  6b<) 
221.  8U2 

00.743 
ZW,  137 
223,097 
135. 71« 
157,  28« 
312,171 

160,  1.12 

361,488 
01,676 
83.160 

135.136 
371734 


Principal 

due  and 

paid 


(■) 

$348,865 

70i737 

058,353 
750,542 

270,031 

739,687 
410,  636 
40.1,  594 
200.273 
428.649 

441,782 

353.540 

213,  UU9 
223,063 

251,383 

878.285 


Advance 
payments 


(') 

$209,771 

103.304 

27.1.  400 
175,  177 

215,108 
14,447 
6.3.160 
26.936 
21.760 
51.077 

69,753 

41. 516 

75.  156 
68,113 

18.072 
116,  674 


Location  and  name 


MartinsTiUe,  Ind.,  Morgvi 
County 

Monticcllo,  Ind.,  White  County. 

Orleans,  Ind.,  Orange  County 

0sf!ood,  Ind.,  Southeastern  Indi- 
ana REMC 

Osslan,  Ind.,  .^lien-Wells  Counties 

Peru,  Ind.,  .Mlan]|-Cfi.ss  Counties 

Plymouth.  Ind.,  Miirshall  County. 

Portland,  Ind.,  Jay  County '. 

Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Jasper  County.. 

Richmond,  Ind..  Wayne  County. 

Rochester,  Ind.,  Fulton  County.. 

Rockville,  Ind.,  Parke  County... 

Rusbville,  Ind.,  Hush  County 

Sellcrsburg.  Ind.,  Cl^irk  Coimty... 

Phelbyvilie,  Ind..  .>^helby  County.. 

Sullivan,  Ind.,  Sullivan  Countv.. 

T>U  City,  Ind.,  Southern  Indiana 
REC,  Inc.- 

Vtncennes,  Ind.,  Knoi  County 

Wabash,  Ind., -^' abash  County... 

Wanatah,  In^.,  Kankakee  Valley. 

Warsaw.  Ind.,  Kosciusko  County- 
Washington,  Ind.,  Daviess-Mar- 
tin Counties 

Williamsport,  Ind.,  Warren 
County 


TotAl  funds 

ailvsarf  (1, 

all  purposes 


$3,  721, 671 
1,  260.  000 
1,  299.  132 

4, 31 2,  .103 

905,235 

1,174.034 

773.  .142 

1,  736,  729 

1,286,400 

1,113,042 

1,032,300 

2, 179, 006 

1,187,341 

075.  804 

1,  106,  106 

1.  443,  314 

1. 606,  S<66 

2,  463.  761 
627.650 

1,036,406 
717,225 

1,64S,600 

1,177,268 


Interest 

due  and 
paid 


$418.  243 
208.414 
308.898 

619,  734 
118,11.1 
1.13.  4«2 
].1«.  136 
247.  472 
106.  IM 
206,  494 
194,  7.V3 
379.  767 
223,574 
167,455 
238,142 
207,683 

242.664 
318,408 
118,571 
187,793 
170,807 

282.997 

180, 131 


Principal 

due  aikd 

paid 


$565,884 
inn  wii 
362.  707 

S2V.  86(^ 
2til ,  'Ap<( 
302,778 
373.586 
828.  073 
372.444 
5.10,  787 
44><.  442 
734,782 
323,062 
299,020 
511.656 
444.083 

380,351 
1,  610,  010 
362,353 
482.394 
387.  144 

493.368 

783, 016 


Advance 
payments 


$137,  221 

137,855 

38,227 

47,903 
68,610 
65,807 
73.288 

4^.2 
36.971 
14,906 
166.073 
52.401 
47.688 
19,083 
1,  151 
98.793 

12,087 
231,922 

34.040 
177.680 

82.912 

58,753 
56,267 


'  Loans  repaid  In  folL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  25  years  ago  when 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  brought  into  existence  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  those  who  today 
are  congratulating  the  REA  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  25th  anniversary.  It  has  been 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  good  work. 

As  a  farmer,  bls  a  man  who  has  great 
admiration  for  those  who  follow  the 
rural  life,  and  as  one  who  has  sympathy 
for  the  problems  which  confront  them. 
I  know  the  great  blessing  of  rural  elec- 
trification. 

The  REA  has  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  our  national  economy  and 
welfare,  especially  in  bringing  electricity 
to  areas  where  services  by  the  private 
power  companies  wa^  not  feasible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  on 
the  floor  pay  our  tributes  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  REA  in  the  last  quar- 
ter century,  at  least  one  of  our  colleagrues 
is  speaking  at  his  own  State's  silver  an- 
niversary celebration  back  home,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  speech  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY  I  made  this  afternoon  at  a 
statewide  celebration  in  Oklahoma  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REMARK.S  OF  Senator  A.   S    Mik.k  Monrontt 

AT       THE       25th       ANNIVER.SARY,       OKLAHOMA 

Statewide  RtTUL  Electrification  Associ- 
ation. Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  May  U,  1960 
What  a  happy  occasion  it  Is  to  be  here  to 
mark  the  sliver  anniversary  of  REA.  Here 
In  this  big  statewide  meeting,  the  friends  of 
this  great  f.irmer-owned  and  farmer-oper- 
ated movement  have  the  supreme  right  to 
claim  an  achievement  that  ranks  with  the 
miracles  of  the  20th  century. 

Certainly    we    have    astonished    ourselves 
and  the  world  with  the  p&ce  of  our  achieve- 


>  Never  beeanie  operational. 


ments  In  many  lines:  electronics,  science, 
outer  space,  aviation,  atomic  energy  explo- 
ration, and  automation.  These  break- 
throughs Into  new  fields  are  amazing  and  at 
times  awesome.  But  none  of  them  has  had 
as  much  Impact  upon  the  lives  of  Americans 
as  has  rural  electrification,  the  25ih  anni- 
versary of  which  we  celebrate  here  today. 

Throughout  America  and  In  Washington, 
too,  the  same  recognition  of  this  silver  mile- 
stone is  taking  place.  In  nearly  5  million 
farm  homes  in  46  States  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  expressions  of  grati- 
tude will  be  given  In  almost  prayerlike  man- 
ner, because  a  great  program  was  born  that 
declared  that  there  shall  be  light  fur  rural 
America 

In  1879  Thomas  A.  EdiBon  invented  the  in- 
candescent lamp.  The  first  central  station 
generating  plant  In  the  world  was  estab- 
lished in  1882  to  serve  a  few  score  customers 
within  a  12-clty-block  area.  It  generated  a 
capacity  of  only  1.200  horsepower  and  was 
used  moetly  for  Ushtlng.  The  first  com- 
mercial use  of  electricity  for  motors  on  rec- 
ord was  to  grind  coffee  In  a  nearby  grocery 
store. 

By  the  early  1920's  this  great  Innovation  in 
American  life — electricity — had  reached  al- 
most all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Nation 
with  central  station  service.  Few  were  the 
homes  within  city  limits  that  did  not  have 
ready  access  to  all  the  electric  service  they 
wished  to  buy. 

But  this  srrcat  innovation.  In  its  proKress. 
had  passed  by  one  of  America's  most  Im- 
portant groups.  Our  farm  population  was 
forgotten  in  this  march  of  progress.  Within 
40  years  after  the  first  electric  service  had 
begun,  there  was  almost  complete  electrical 
service  for  the  city  family.  Yet  only  2  out 
of  every  100  farm  families  in  the  United 
States  were  served  by  central  station  power. 
In  Oklahoma  this  period  of  the  kerosene 
lamp  extended  to  55  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  New  York  electrical 
plant.  Then  in  1935,  the  year  that  REA  was 
born,  only  2.6  percent  of  the  Oklahoma  farms 
had  central  station  electricity.  This  meant 
that  fewer  than  3  out  of  every  100  farm 
homes  had  been  brought  Into  the  electrical 
age  of  the  20th  century. 


Nationally  the  figures  were  somewhat  bet- 
ter, but  a  gaping  chasm  of  darkness  was  still 
the  way  of  life  for  89  out  of  every  100  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

The  miracle  of  REA  is  that  in  25  years — a 
quarter  of  a  century — this  expanse  of  dark- 
ness in  the  97  percent  of  Oklahoma's  farm 
homes  is  now  transformed  X-o  an  electrically 
lighted  brightness  in  93  p)€rcent  of  those 
same  homes.  Nationally  the  figure  stands  at 
96  percent  electrified. 

How  did  it  happen  that  it  took  more  than 
50  years  to  electrify  only  3  out  of  each  100 
Oklahoma  farms,  and  that  under  REA  in  25 
years  93  out  of  each  100  have  electricity? 

Here  was  a  job  that  was  so  challenging 
tnat  only  the  Interest  of  Government  could 
meet  the  need.  Twenty-five  years  ago  REA 
Administrator  Morris  Cooke  called  on  fX)wer 
officials  to  stirvey  the  extent  of  rural  electric 
development  and  Its  capability.  The  answer 
was  'There  are  very  few  farms  requiring  elec- 
tricity for  major  farm  operations  that  are 
not  now   served," 

S;nce  private  industry  saw  no  need  for  this 
service,  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  some  32 
million  Americans  who  lived  then  on  the 
farms,  it  was  necessary  for  Government  to 
act.  Two  great  Americans,  who^e  achieve- 
ments for  our  Nation's  welfare  are  legion, 
fathered  the  REA.  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  bill  25  years  ago  today  Its  author 
was  the  great  Speaker  Sam  Ratburn — then 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  It  was 
Mr  Sam  who  designed  the  program  and  guid- 
ed It  successfully  to  Its  passage.  And.  I 
might  add,  who  has  acted  as  its  guardian 
ever  since. 

Even  as  late  as  1938  when  I  entered  the 
Congress  as  a  freshman.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  private  power  companies  as  a  boondog- 
gle— certain  to  be  a  big  failure  and  a  fan- 
tastic dram  upon  the  US  Treasury,  How 
little  these  experts  realized  that  the  job 
that  big  business  said  couldn't  be  done — 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  most  successful 
business  expansion  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

America  is  richer,  not  only  In  the  great 
service  of  bringing  more  than  30  million  of 
our  people  into  the  electrical  age,  with  all 
the  benefits  and  convenience  that  Its  service 
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brings  to  home  and  family  life,  but  It  is 
richer  in  dollars  because  of  Its  courage  in 
expanding  this  service  to  our  farm  pop- 
ulation. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  and  again  and 
asjain  that  this  has  been  a  spectacular  exam- 
ple of  wise  Government  cooperation  with 
private  industry 

Here  was  a  mtirket  of  more  than  30  million 
people  desiring  electrical  service,  who  after  50 
years  saw  only  1 1  percent  of  their  people 
served.  It  was  not  Government  competition 
with  free  enterprise — but  Government  effort 
to  ail  a  long  neglected  need  The  market  is 
now  proven  as  a  result  of  REA's  25  years  of 
successful  operation.  It  has  not  only  helped 
the  REA  cooperatives,  these  farm-owned  and 
farm-managed  business  organizations,  but  It 
has  helped  the  private  utilities  themselves. 

As  a  result  of  REA's  proving  the  need  for 
and  the  value  of  the  farmer  as  a  customer. 
more  than  2  million  farm  homes  are  now 
wired  and  served  by  private  utilities.  In  ad- 
dition, the  REA  cooperatives  in  most  sections 
have  become  the  biggest  users  of  private 
power  supplied  at  wholesale.  Thirty-nine 
percent  of  all  power  sold  by  all  REA  co-ops 
was  so  purchased  from  private  p>ower  com- 
panies And  I  might  add  at  an  8  mill  rate 
that  must  mean  added  profits  for  these  power 
companies 

The  total  of  REA  loans  already  made 
throughout  the  United  States  Is  $3  4  billion. 
All  of  this  money  has  found  Its  way  into 
thousands  of  private  industries  The  posts, 
the  wire,  the  insulators,  the  transformers,  the 
switching  systems,  the  service  trucks — every- 
thing that  the  REA  buys  has  gone  into  chan- 
nels of  private  Industry. 

In  Oklahoma  this  has  meant  enough  line 
to  stretch  65.439  miles.  All  the  materials  as 
well  as  labor  for  Its  construction  were  placed 
through  private  contractors  and  Oklahoma 
businessmen  The  REA  loans  have  brought 
$140  million  of  new  construction  to  our  State. 
But  private  contractors  and  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  profited  from  these  Govern- 
ment loans  for  REA  Investment  For  every 
dollar  spent  In  construction  of  the  lines,  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  farmer  has 
spent  from  84  up  on  additional  business  for 
the  merchants  for  appliances,  home  wiring, 
water  systems,  washing  machines.  TV  seta. 
heating,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  uses 
to  make  farm  home  life  equal  in  comfort  to 
city  living. 

A  recent  national  survey  showed  that  rural 
electric  consumers  will  buy  over  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  appliances  In  1960.  There  are 
more  than  400  known  uses  for  farm  appli- 
ances and  equipment  and  every  day  the  list 
expands  as  Willie  Wired  Hand  takes  on  new 
chores  for  his  boss 

In  1930  one  farm  worker  produced  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  less  than  10  people.  To- 
day, with  the  help  of  electricity,  he  produces 
enough  for  25.  Agricultural  experts  fore- 
cast that  by  the  end  of  the  century  he  will  be 
producing  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
50  people  Yes,  REA  has  brought  about  a 
revolution  In  the  record  of  farm  produc- 
tion, and  one  farm  worker  today  has  the  out- 
put of  three  men  in  1935. 

Not  only  does  the  REA  dollar,  both  the  one 
Invested  and  the  one  spent  by  the  farmer  to 
pay  his  service  bill,  find  Its  way  Into  stimu- 
lating new  industry  and  sales,  but  the  na- 
tional REA  systems  add  another  $200  mil- 
lion to  $300  million  to  the  annual  payrolls 
of  the  country  for  maintenance  of  lines  and 
facilities. 

Surely  an  enterprise  such  as  this,  that  has 
helped  not  only  the  farmer  but  so  many 
businesses  of  diverse  nature,  cannot  be  the 
ugly  image  or  threat  of  socialism  that  its 
enemies  claim  that  it  is. 

We  need  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have  the 
understanding  support  of  all  the  people 
when  the  true  facta  of  this  great  and  success- 
ful c^)eratlon  are  known. 


And  with  all  the  fine  results  that  have 
been  obtained,  the  best  final  answer  to  Its 
worth,  has  been  that  It  has  not  cost  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury  a  single  cent.  Rather,  it  has  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  in  interest  and  prin- 
cipal more  than  one-third  of  the  total  money 
loane<J  the  REA  borrowers  during  the  past 
25  yeirs. 

Of  the  $3.4  billion  loaned.  $1.2  bil- 
lion Have  been  repaid.  Including  $669  mil- 
lion on  principal  and  $397  million  In 
Interest. 

The  amazing  result  of  the  job  being  done 
by  the  farmer-managed  cooperatives  is  that 
they  have  already  paid  $154  million  ahead  of 
schedule.  Out  of  all  the  thousand  REA 
borrowers,  only  one  is  overdue  In  Its  pay- 
ments— a  total  overdue  of  $97,600.  This  is 
the  rtost  amazing  record  of  Government 
lending  I  have  seen  In  my  22  years  In  Con- 
gress. 

And  they  continue  to  do  well  in  their 
efRcieofly  managed  services  to  the  American 
farmer  The  net  worth  of  all  the  REA  sys- 
tems—^that  Is  assets  above  all  debt — totaled 
$602  million  in  December  1959,  an  increase 
of  1  6  percent  over  1958  Operating  revenues 
increased  by  almost  10  percent  to  a  total  of 
$618  million  In  1959, 

Oklahoma's  repayment  picture  Is  equally 
good.  Not  a  single  payment  from  an  Okla- 
homa co-op  is  as  much  as  30  days  overdue 
and  they  have  paid  ahead  $5,915,482.  Of 
the  tottal  of  $139  981,277  loaned  to  Oklahoma 
in  th<  past  25  years,  a  total  of  over  one- 
fourtlj.  or  $35.819  480.  has  been  repaid.  Of 
this  almount,  $21,022,689  was  paid  on  prin- 
cipal to  retire  their  debt  and  $14,796,791  was 
paid  in  Interest. 

WUh  a  record  of  repayment  like  this,  you 
would  think  that  even  our  critics  would  ex- 
press their  approval  for  the  capable  man- 
agememt  these  organizations  have  rendered 
But  instead,  we  see  them  attack  our  interest 
rate  ae  subsidized  Tou  see,  if  it  isn't  one 
thing,  then  it  is  another. 

Let'e  look  at  the  record  again  and  examine 
the  Interest  picture. 

Again  It  has  been  the  Government  which 
has  profited  from  association  with  REA, 
During  16  of  the  24  years  the  REA  rates 
have  Deen  at  a  level  that  paid  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  profit  on  their  loans. 
Only  during  the  last  8  years  of  this  Ad- 
ministration have  the  rates  of  Interest 
failed  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  Government  on 
the  cost  of  borrowing  its  money.  During  this 
16-year  period  the  rates  to  the  Government 
were  often  far  below  that  chareed  REA  as 
a  flat  rate  of  3  percent  until  1944  Prom 
1944  the  flat  rate  of  2  percent  was  charged 
but  during  that  period  the  Government  in- 
terest rate  was  at  an  alltlme  low. 

Now  the  drive  Is  being  made  on  two  fronts 
against  the  REA  systems.  One  Is  that  their 
interest  rates  mtist  be  greatly  Increased. 
Some  proposals  put  It  at  the  highest  rate 
for  the  most  recently  sold  bonds  This 
would  double  the  Interest  charge  and  would 
result  In  rates  so  high  that  the  expanding 
uses  o(f  electricity  on  the  farms  would  be 
curtailed.  Some  of  the  REA's  would  un- 
doubtedly be  forced  out  of  business  and 
some  would  have  to  sell  the  most  profitable 
parts  of  their  systems  to  the  private  power 
companies.  Thus  the  great  principle  of  pro- 
viding service  to  all  farmers,  whether  the 
line  extension  was  profitable  or  not.  would 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  other  threat  to  the  existence  of  the 
operation  of  these  co-of>6  is  the  pressure  for 
constantly  Increasing  the  cost  of  wholesale 
power.  The  national  rate  from  private  util- 
ities Is  8  mills  and  from  Government  power 
sources  averages  5.4  mills.  Thus  it  has  been 
the  46  B  percent  of  the  wholesale  power  fur- 
nished by  public  power  suppliers  at  this 
lower  cost  that  has  kept  the  rates  within 
reason. 

Now  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
pack  the  cost  of  power   from   Federal  dams 


with  added  but  fictitious  costs  to  push  up 
these  rates.  Various  formulas  Eire  used. 
such  as  "taxes  foregone."  "overloaded  costs 
of  the  project  charged  to  power  generation." 
maintenance  and  overhead  packing,  and  a 
variety  of  others.  It  is  to  the  end  of  pre- 
venting these  charges  from  being  levied  that 
your  fine  statewide  organization  has  sup- 
ported the  Trimble  bill  to  provide  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  of  cost  accounting  on 
the  amount  of  project  charges  allocated  to 
power  generation  This  bill  needs  to  be 
passed,  but  I  doubt  if  under  this  admin- 
istration It  win  be  permitted  to  become  law 

Power  that  you  sell  must  be  bought  at 
wholesale  at  a  reasonable  rate  If  additional 
uses  may  be  found  on  America's  farms  The 
estimate  is  that  the  rviral  systems  will  re- 
quire a  doubling  of  the  wholesale  power  sup- 
ply every  5  years.'-  In  Oklahoma  alone  our 
power  use  has  doubled  since  1958  Nation- 
ally It  has  grown  2'2  times 

Therefore  the  two  greatest  c.>>sts  on  your 
electric  bill  must  be  held  to  a  reasonable 
figure.  The  cost  of  your  Interest  and  the 
cost  of  your  wholesale  power  Unless  the 
upward  pressure  on  both  of  these  vlt<il  costs 
la  held  within  reason,  the  great  success  of 
REA  during  Its  first  25  years  may  be  re- 
versed. Then  failure — Instead  of  success — 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  the  farmer,  will  suffer. 

Mr,  WILEY,  Mr  Prpsident.  today  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  cel- 
ebrates its  25th  anniversary. 

During  its  quarter-century  lifetime, 
the  program  has  made  a  splendid  con- 
tribution not  only  to  rural,  but  also  to 
small  community  life.  In  effect,  it  has 
"lighted  the  way"  to  better  living  for 
farmers  and  people  in  small  communities 
by  providing  electricity  for  light  as  well 
as  ix)wer  for  tools,  hou.sehold  appliances, 
telephone  service,  and  equipment — to 
make  work  easier  and  moi-e  efficient,  and 
promote  better  Living. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  thiough 
the  years  private  indastry  has  done  a 
splendid  job  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
American  people 

As  a  supplementary  program,  however, 
the  REA  has  succeeded  in  bringing  elec- 
tricity to  a  great  many  areas — particu- 
larly the  .so-called  fringe  regions — where 
it  has  not  been  profitable  for  private 
enterprise. 

In  extending  electrical  services  in  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
our  cooperatives  have  done  a  splendid 
job.  Today,  we  have  more  than  30  i-ural 
power  cooperatives.  As  a  result  of  pri- 
vate p>ower.  as  well  as  REA  services,  more 
than  97  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State 
now  benefit  from  access  to  electricity. 

Nationally,  too,  the  REA  is  having  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  lives  of  our 
rural  people.  More  than  95  percent  of 
the  farms  are  electrified,  with  REA  serv- 
ing slightly  more  than  half  of  these. 
Residences,  industry,  commerce,  and  oth- 
er nonfarm  developments  and  activities 
are  also  benefiting  from  the  program. 
Currently,  consumers  are  being  added  to 
the  system  at  the  rate  of  about  100.000 
a  year. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  REA.  the 
administrators,  cooperatives,  leaders, 
and  workers  who  have  helped  to  extend 
and  make  the  program  a  success  deserve 
real  commendation  for  an  outstanding 
job  of  helping  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  millions  of  people  in  our  country, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  silver  Jubilee  or 
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the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  Over  this 
quarter  of  a  century  our  country  has  de- 
rived tremendous  benefits  from  spread- 
ing electrical  power  through  our  more 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  rise  today  to  recount  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  in  my  State  of  Louisiana. 
In  1937.  only  2.826  of  the  170,216  i-ural 
homes  and  farms  in  Louisiana  had  elec- 
tricity. These  represented  only  1.7  per- 
cent while  the  national  average  was  10 
percent.  Today,  in  1960,  the  13  REA- 
financed  co-ops  in  Louisiana  provide 
electricity  for  98  peixent  of  the  rural 
homes  and  farms.  TTiis  figure  is  a  na- 
tional record  in  total  percentage  of  mem- 
bers served.  These  co-op>s  in  LouLsiana 
serve  more  than  one-half  million  i-ural 
people,  their  faims.  businesses,  and  small 
industries. 

Rural  electrification  in  Louisiana  is 
greatly  benefiting  not  only  the  fanners, 
but  also  the  dairying  and  fishing  indus- 
tries, who  are  so  dep>endent  on  modern 
refrigeration,  and  a  host  of  small  rural 
industries,  all  created  by  the  new  mar- 
•  kets,  methods,  production,  and  so  forth, 
of  rural  electricity.  Rural  electrifica- 
tion in  Louisiana  has  created  new  jobs, 
increased  productivity,  and  a  stronger 
economy  in  Louisiana. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  was  my  pleasure  on 
Februarj-  23  of  this  year  to  addre.ss  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  marking  the 
25th  anr  iversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
organization.  Today  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  into  law  by 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt of  ^he  National  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Adi3iiniGtra.tion  Act. 

The  success  and  growth  of  rural  elec- 
tric coo))eratives  in  South  Carolina,  as 
well  as  n  the  United  States  generally, 
has  been  a  matter  of  personal  interest 
to  me. 

I  grev;  up  as  a  boy  on  a  farm  and 
studied  and  read  by  the  light  of  candles, 
lamps,  and  the  fireplace.  It  was  with  a 
jealous  eye  that  we  country  boys  viewed 
electric  lights  in  the  big  cities  and 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  we  would  get 
electric  lights  in  our  homes.  Even  when 
I  was  elected  Goveinor  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1?34,  approximately  97  percent  of 
the  farms  in  my  State  had  no  electricity. 
During  all  the  years  until  I  became  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  roughly  only  3 
percent  of  the  rural  people  of  my  State 
had  been  able  to  obtain  electricity  for 
their  hemes.  Even  before  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  became  a  legislative 
reality  in  the  Halls  of  Congress — yes, 
even  before  I  took  office  as  Governor — I 
came  to  Washington.  DC,  to  see  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  seeking  funds  to  help 
make  a  study  looking  to  the  possible 
ci-eation  of  a  State-wide  rural  electrifi- 
cation p.-ogram  in  South  Carolina, 

I  argued  that  the  money  used  in  this 
direction  would  be  much  better  spent 
than  in  any  other  way  then  devised  for 
promoting  economic  recovery  in  those 
depression  days.  South  Carolina  re- 
ceived $100,000  under  that  program,  and 
early   in    1935.   before   the  Nation   as  a 


whole  had  acted,  we  had  created  our 
own  State  rural  electrification  machin- 
ery. 

Today,  25  years  later,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  look  back  over  the  never- 
ending  progress  which  has  resulted 
from  those  first  efforts.  No  people  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation  ever  under- 
took a  cooperative  movement,  hand  in 
hand  with  their  Government,  and  suc- 
ceeded .so  well  as  have  the  rural  p>eople 
of  this  Nation, 

There  has  never  been  the  slightest 
glimmer  of  corruption  or  waste  con- 
nected with  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. There  is  only  the  bright  story  of 
success  to  tell.  In  South  Carolina,  for 
example,  where  once  darkness  prevailed 
across  the  countryside,  there  is  now  light. 
Where  once  97  percent  of  the  farms  in 
my  State  had  no  electricity,  today  97 
percent  have  electricity. 

The  picture  is  the  same  for  the  rest  of 
our  Nation.  The  bright  cities  today  are 
even  brighter,  but,  most  importantly, 
they  are  linked  with  shimmering  chains 
of  lighted  farms. 

Mr.  President,  so  it  is  with  deep  sin- 
cerity that  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
grs.tulations  to  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives of  America  and  to  the  loyal  em- 
ployees of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministi-ation  who  have  worked  hand  in 
hand  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
to  lighten  the  darkness  across  our  rural 
countryside. 

It  behooves  Members  of  Congress  to 
remember  that  this  progress  of  the  past 
25  years  is  not  the  complete  picture,  for 
we  must  continue  to  support  the  pro- 
grams which  will  keep  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  alive  and  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  growing  needs  of  our  growing 
Nation. 

I,  for  one.  pledge  mys^-lf  to  continue 
my  wholehearted  support  of  the  rural 
electrification  programs  which  have 
benefited  our  entire  Nation  to  such  a 
great  extent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
just  25  years  ago  today.  May  11.  1935, 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Execu- 
tive order  creating  the  Rui-al  Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
events  and  developments  which  have 
brought  the  benefits  of  electricity  to  more 
than  96  percent  of  all  farms,  homes, 
churches,  schools,  and  businesses 
throughout  rural  America, 

Prom  this  Executive  order  there  fol- 
lowed the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  the  foi-mation 
of  more  than  1,000  locally  owned  electric 
systems,  and  the  rural  electrification 
program  as  we  know  it  today. 

As  much  as  any  other  program,  the 
rural  electrification  program  has  con- 
tributed to  a  better  way  of  life  for  farm- 
ers and  others,  all  over  rural  America. 

In  my  own  State,  at  the  time  the  REA 
was  created  only  6  peixent  of  the  farm 
families  were  receiving  electric  service. 
Now,  more  than  95  percent  of  Missouri's 
farms  are  being  served  by  this  great 
institution. 

These  accomplishments  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  show  what  can 
be  done  when  individual  farmers,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  their  neighbors. 


with  the  assistance  of  their  Government, 
set  out  to  do  a  job. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  great  program,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  President  Roosevelt.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  farm  leaders,  and 
especially  to  the  farmers  themselves, 
whose  leadership  and  effort  have  brought 
the  blessings  of  electric  power  to  rural 
America. 

As  we  applaud  the  accomplishment 
of  the  past  25  years,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  In- 
stead of  resting,  we  must  build  on  the 
achievements  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program.  To  this  end  I  pledge  my 
continued  support. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  rural  electrification 
program  on  its  25th  birthday.  This  is 
the  year  of  its  silver  jubilee.  The  story 
of  its  success  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  inspiring  ever  written  by  om-  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nations  host  of  pa- 
triotic, devoted  farm  population. 

The  program  of  REA  has  been  espe- 
cially successful  in  Oklahoma— when  it 
was  born  25  years  ago  only  5.600  Okla- 
homa farms  had  electricity.  Today 
more  than  110.000  farms  or  over  93  per- 
cent of  our  total  number  are  served  with 
electricity. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  our  farmers  and 
their  Grovernment^ — the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  Oklahoma  as  elsewhere 
are  privately  built,  owned  and  privately 
operated  by  our  own  farm  people.  Farm 
life  in  Oklahoma  has  thus  been  improved, 
enriched  and  reinforced.  Commitments 
to  the  Federal  Government  are  being 
met  on  schedule  or  ahead  of  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  great 
record  made  and  now  being  made  by 
Oklahoma  farmers  in  building  rural 
electrification,  and.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  Oklahoma  farmers  who  have 
helped  keep  me  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  these  past  years  where  I  have 
been  permitted  to  serve  my  State  and 
its  farm  people  in  contributing  to  main- 
taining and  expanding  our  country's 
program  of  rural  electrification, 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
to  salute  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram on  its  silver  anniversary'.  Mav  11, 
1960, 

The  achievements  of  REA  can  be  told 
both  in  cold  figures  and  in  human,  family 
terms  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado. 

At  the  time  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  created  on  May  11, 
1935.  only  112  percent  of  all  the  farms  in 
Colorado — only  7.145  farms  in  all — were 
rece:ving  central  station  electric  service. 
Current  estimates  by  REA  now  show  that 
89.7  percent  of  all  the  farms  and  ranches 
recorded  in  t)ie  1954  census  are  being 
served — a  total  of  36.550  farms  and 
ranches.  Of  the  total.  REA  co-ops  serve 
more  than  60  percent. 

Up  to  January  1.  1960.  the  beginning 
cf  REA's  25th  year,  the  Agency  had  ap- 
proved a  total  of  $121,167,157  in  loans  to 
25  electric  co-ops  in  the  State.  These 
loans  permitted  the  co-ops  to  construct 
34.495  miles  of  line  and  other  electric 
facilities  to  serve  86,677  consumers. 

How  are  these  loans  being  repaid?  As 
of  January  1,  1960,  not  one  REA  electric 
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co-op  in  the  State  wa£  overdue  in  its  loan 
payments.  The  REA  electric  borrowers 
had  repaid  $12,405,643  on  the  principal 
of  their  Government  loans;  $8,244,778  in 
Interest;  and  $4,749,698  ahead  of 
schedule. 

In  only  8  years — 1950  through  1958 — 
eight  REA  telephone  loans  were  ad- 
vanced in  Colorado.  In  1950,  the  year 
the  first  REA  telephone  loan  was  ap- 
proved, 59  3  percent  of  the  farms  in  Colo- 
rado had  telephones;  by  the  end  of  June 
1958,  this  had  risen  to  73  percent  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  State.  The  REA  loans 
are  enabUng  the  borrowers — 4  co-ops 
and  4  commercial  companies — to  serve 
2.813  new  subscribers,  arid  to  provide  im- 
proved service  for  5,819  existing  subscrib- 
ers over  4.091  miles  of  line. 

So  much  for  the  cold  statistics.  On 
the  strength  of  them  alone.  REA  would 
stand  as  a  monument  and  testimonial 
to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  Congress  that 
created  REA  in  1935.  But  in  terms  of 
people  and  the  way  they  live  their  lives. 
the  story  is  infinitely  more  important. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  has  made  rural 
life  more  attractive  than  REA. 

A  fellow  citizen  of  my  State  is  David  A. 
Hamil,  present  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Mr.  Hannii  recently  put  the  facts  in  hu- 
man terms  so  well  that  I  would  like  to 
paraphrase  what  he  said. 

He  said  niral  electrification  means  a 
light  to  read  by  on  a  dark  winter  night; 
a  radio  and  a  television  set  broadcasting 
a  frost  warning  or  a  late  market  report ; 
a  chance  to  iron  a  Sunday  shirt  in  July 
without  first  stoking  a  range  red  hot 
to  heat  the  fiatiron;  a  youngster  chang- 
ing his  mind  about  seeking  his  fortune 
in  the  city,  and  planning  to  stay  on  the 
ranch  after  he  graduates  from  agricul- 
tural school;  better  food  on  the  table 
the  year  around,  for  both  city  and  coun- 
try people;  an  opportunity  for  the  farm- 
er to  intensify  and  diversify  his  opera- 
tions; a  cooperative  annual  meeting, 
where  thousands  of  rural  families  turn 
out  to  elect  directors  to  run  the  electric 
system  they  own. 

"It  means."  he  concluded,  "more  pride, 
greater  self-respect,  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  real  meaning  of  rural 
electrification  and  it  is  for  these  things 
that  we  give  thanks  as  we  observe  the 
silver  anniversary  of  REA  on  May  11, 
I960." 

To  those  words.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
a  hearty.  "Amen." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  of  May  11  has  a  very  special  sig- 
nificance this  year  to  millions  of  rural 
Americans.  This  day  is  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  Today,  more  than 
4^4  million  homes,  fanns.  and  other 
rural  establishments  are  served  by  elec- 
trical systems  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

It  was  May  11.  1935.  that  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Execu- 
tive order  that  created  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  This  act  set 
up  a  long-term  program  which  made  it 
possible  for  groups  of  rural  people  to 
work  together  to  bring  the  modem  mira- 
cle of  electric  service  to  their  homes  and 
farms. 


Only  3  percent  of  American  farms  were 
electrified  by  1925,  and  barely  11  per- 
cent at  the  time  REA  came  to  life  in 
1935.  Today  96  percent  of  all  farms  in 
the  United  States  are  electrified. 

Tha  real  meaning  of  these  statistics 
is  draanatically  clear  to  those  who  knew 
rural  life  before  electricity  changed  the 
entire  outlook  of  rural  people.  Elec- 
tricity has  been  a  tremendous  national 
unifying  force  by  making  the  good  life 
of  urban  America  available  to  the  farm. 
As  the  ways  of  living  of  all  Americans 
have  thus  become  more  truly  similar 
and  equal,  our  personal  interests  have 
converged  and  our  understanding  of 
each  other  has  grown. 

Americas  rural  electric  systems  will 
continue  to  face  great  problems  of  growth 
and  integration  into  the  national  eco- 
nomic organization  in  the  future.  The 
program  will  be  attacked  for  varying 
reasons  from  varying  sources.  In  order 
that  America's  rural  electric  systems  do 
not  remain  victims  to  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  it  is 
especially  appropriate  on  this  anniver- 
sary that  the  Nation  take  notice  of  the 
contributions  to  our  entire  national  wel- 
fare and  to  our  national  growth  and 
prosperity  which  are  to  the  credit  of 
the  rural  electric  systems.  It  is  likewise 
appropriate  that  we  recognize  and  salute 
the  strength  and  high  caliber  of  the 
leadership  and  organization  which  the 
REA  program  has  enjoyed  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  portions  of  a  booklet 
prepared  and  released  by  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
be  published  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elxczun^  Pkom   Rural  Elxctkic   Pact  Book 
(By  Jerry  L    Anderson  and  Dr.  Paul  Nelson) 

HUXAL      ILECraiTTCATION      PVOOKAM 

The  rural  electrification  proi?ram  U  the 
term  commonly  used  to  embrace  the  many 
segmenta  of  the  nonprofit  Industry  supply- 
ing electricity  to  rural  areaa. 

Somttimee  It  la  simply  called  "the  REA 
prograoi" — after  the  Government  agency 
which  lends  funds  for  rural  electrification. 

Used  In  this  sense,  however,  "REA"  'la  an 
overslmpllflcatlon  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  la  a  vital  part  of  the 
overall  program,  but  it  U  only  a  pcu-t. 

Parts  of  the  tohole 

Here  Is  a  brief  siimmary  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  together  make  up  the  "pro- 
eram."  Detailed  information  on  each  will 
be  fouod  In  other  sections  of  this  bocik. 

Rural  electric  systems.  These  are  the  lo- 
cal organizations  that  build  power  lines  and 
maintain  electric  service  to  their  members. 
Most  (rf  them  are  cooperatives.  The  word 
"systems  '  is  used  because  in  some  areas 
(Nebraska  and  the  Northwest)  public  power 
districts  borrow  from  REA  and  carry  out 
rural    eCectrlflcation. 

The  co-ops  are  locally  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple they  serve,  and  each  is  an  Independent 
busineaB  organization.  They  borrow  money 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  repay  It  on  regular  schedules,  with 
Interest  They  use  the  loans  to  build  lines 
£;nd  other  necessary  farllitiee.  A  portion  of 
each  consumer's  bill  is  used  to  pay  ofl^  the 
loan.  There  are  about  1,000  of  these  sys- 
tems In  the  country,  serving  4,700,000  con- 
sumers. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration;  This 
la  the  real  REA.    It  Is  a  Oovemment  agency. 


created  In  1935  to  lend  money  to  local  or- 
ganizations for  the  construction  of  rural 
jx)wer  lines.  Most  of  Its  borrowers  are  rural 
electric  systems. 

REA  loans  must  be  repaid  over  a  35-year 
period,  with  Interest  at  2  percent.  The  re- 
lation.shlp  between  a  rural  electric  system 
and  REA  is  about  tlie  same  as  that  between 
any  business  and  Its  banker  REA  Is  In- 
terested only  In  making  loans  and  collecting 
them.  It  does  not  hire  the  manager  of  local 
systems,  set  rates,  or  dictate  policy.  All  of 
these  things  are  done  locally. 

Statewide  associations:  lu  mot^t  States  the 
rural  electric  systems  have  Joined  togetlier 
In  statewide  associations.  Some  of  these 
organizations  are  small,  with  only  three  or 
four  employees  who  publish  a  con.'rumer 
newspaper  or  magazine  and  work  for  the 
Interests  of  the  systems  In  the  legislature. 
Others  have  large  staffs  that  provide  a 
variety  of  services.  Including  central  pur- 
chasing of  supplies  and  equipment,  central 
billing,  public  relations,  etc.  In  all  cases 
membership  in  these  associations  is  volun- 
tary, and  local  systems  Join  IT  they  choose  to 
do  so. 

NRECA:  The  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  is  the  national  service 
organization  of  the  rural  electric  systems. 
It  functions  on  the  national  level  much  as 
the  statewides  do  on  the  State  level 

NRECA  has  Its  own  modern  building  in 
Washington  and  provides  a  variety  of  serv-  . 
Ices  for  its  member  systems  These  Include 
Insurance  programs  for  employees  and 
directors,  management  institutes  and  con- 
sulting service,  group  purchasing,  public  re- 
lations and  publications  assistance,  and 
congressional  representation. 

NRECA  representatives  testify  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  matters  of  Interest 
to  rural  electrification,  and  in  genersJ.  main- 
tain close  relationships  with  Congressmen 
and  administrative  agencies. 

Membership  In  NRECA  Is  completely 
voluntary,  but  the  services  are  such  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  rural  systems 
have  Joined 

Generation  and  transmission  co-ops  The 
securing  of  adequate  amounts  of  wholesale 
fxjwer  at  reasonable  rates  has  always  been 
a  difficult  problem  for  rural  electric  systems. 
They  have  helped  to  solve  tt  In  many  areas 
by  Joining  together  In  State  or  regional  co- 
operatives to  generate  and  transmit  their 
own  power. 

The  G  &  T'B,  then,  are  federations  of  locnl 
rural  electric  systems,  and  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  them.  Like  the  local  systems. 
the  G    &  T  's  borrow  from  REA 

Other  orgsnlzntlons  and  agencies  have 
played  Important  roles  In  rural  electrifica- 
tion Theme  include  the  many  Federal  power 
projects  which  sell  wholesale  power  to  rural 
electric  systems. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  sole  power  supplier  for  more  than 
50  rural  electrics  In  that  area.  Cooperatives 
In  the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin  are  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  on  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation dams  In  other  area,s.  the  flood  con- 
trol dams  of  the  Department  of  Interior  pro- 
vide invaluable  power  sources 

Along  with  the  G,  &  T  s.  these  Federal  proj- 
ects provide  the  only  competitive  element 
In  the  wholesale  power  field  Without  them, 
rural  electric  systems  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  noncompetitive  commercial  suppliers 

This  Is  why  the  rural  electrics.  In  the  In- 
terests of  their  members,  vigorously  8upp>ort 
both  generation  and  transmission  loans,  and 
the  Federal  power  program. 

BUBAL    ELXCTRIC    ST  STEMS 

America's  nonprofit  rural  electric  systems 
now  distribute  electricity  to  almost  5  mUllon 
families,  churches,  schools,  and  other  estab- 
lishments. They  provide  service  to  Just  about 
half  of  the  Nation's  farms. 

Most  of  the  other  farms  have  electricity 
now.    too.      Nationwide,    98   percent    of    the 
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farms  {tre  electrified.  Those  not  served  by 
r\iral  el'*ctrlcs  receive  power  from  commercial 
power  comjjanles.  city-owned  systems  or 
other  suppliers. 

All  of  this  has  come  about  in  a  relatively 
short  time. 

In  19;i5,  only  10  percent  of  America's  farms 
were  el>K;trifled  The  remainder  had  little 
prospect  of  getting  service  at  a  price  they 
could  afford. 

Potoer  company  practices 

In  thi»e  days.  It  was  common  practice  for 
commercial  companies  to  ignore  rural  resi- 
dents. The  power  companies  could  see  no 
profit  111  building  long  extensions  through 
sparsely -settled  countryside. 

When  the  companies  did  offer  service,  it 
was  common  for  them  to  require  the  farmer 
to  pay  r.he  cost  of  the  line,  and  turn  title 
over  to  the  power  company 

In  other  cases  the  farmer  was  asked  to 
contribute  several  hundred  dollars,  or  even 
a  thousj.nd  or  more,  to  the  company  before 
the  line  was  built 

Even  when  they  could  get  a  line  built, 
many  farmers  were  asked  to  guarantee  that 
they  would  use  a  large  amount  of  power 
each  month. 

The  REA  Act 
When  farmers  became  more  and  more 
Indlgnai.t  about  such  practices.  Congress 
finally  aoted  Responding  to  the  leadership 
of  Senator  George  Norrls.  of  Nebraska,  and 
Represei.tatlve  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas. 
Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  in  lt'36. 

This  act  established  the  fiedgling  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  as  a  full-scale 
agency  cf  the  Government  (see  chapter  on 
Rural  Electrification  Administration).  REA 
had  been  created  the  year  before  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt,  fkartly  as  a  make- 
work  prcject. 

When  the  commercial  power  companies 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  REA  loans  to 
build  ruial  lines,  the  Agency  turned  to  the 
promotion  of  local  electric  cooperatives. 

REA  fl'ildmen  worked  with  county  agents, 
farm  or^?ani^ation  officials  and  prominent 
rural  cit;zens  to  set  up  the  non-profit,  con- 
sumer-owned organizations. 

The  ccuntry  abounded  with  "prophets  of 
doom"  Established  commercial  companies 
sneered  iit  the  idea  that  farmers  could  run 
their  own  electric  businesses. 

But  while  the  cynics  laughed,  the  rural 
electric  co-ops  kept  working,  building,  plan- 
ning. 

By  1938.  there  were  248  of  them,  provid- 
ing service  to  104.000  rural  families  who  had 
never  had  electricity  before  By  1940  the 
number  3f  co-ops  had  more  than  doubled, 
providing  service  for  half  a  million  families. 

"Spite"  lines 

By  now,  the  laughter  had  died.  The  power 
companies  began  to  realize  that  the  upstart 
co-ops  h  id  a  chance  of  succeeding.  Even 
spite  linos  had  failed  to  stop  the  forward 
surge  of  rural  electrification. 

The  "spltellning"  tactics  of  the  power  com- 
panies are  a  matter  of  record  In  virtually 
every  par:  of  the  country.  It  went  like  this: 
After  a  co-op  was  organized  and  mapped, 
the  power  company  would  quickly  build  lines 
to  the  most  thickly  settled  areas  of  the  co-op 
territory.  By  taking  the  villages,  they  hoped 
to  destroy  the  feasibility  of  the  rest  of  the 
co-op. 

These  practices  caused  bitterness  and  dis- 
trust between  the  new  co-ops  and  the  estab- 
lished companies.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country  it  set  a  pattern  of  relations  between 
the  two  types  of  suppliers  that  has  not  com- 
pletely dlsj.ppeared  lo  this  day. 

The  rural  electric  systems,  however,  were 
having  problems  of  their  own.  Because  of 
their  nature,  they  were  restricted  to  mar- 
ginal, outlying  areas.     Even  today,  they  serve 


an  average  of  fewer  than  four  consumers  per 
mile  of  line. 

Among  other  things,  they  discovered  that 
powerlines  are  of  no  use  unless  wholesale 
power  is  available  in  adequate  quantities  at 
reasonable  rates.  In  the  early  1940's,  they 
were  forced  to  pay  the  commercial  com- 
panies an  average  of  approximately  1 14  cents 
per  kllowatt-hottr,  wholesale. 

Then  came  World  War  II.  and  line  mate- 
rials became  almost  impossible  to  get.  The 
rural  electrics  got  precious  little  of  the  sup- 
ply that  was  available. 

The  co-ops  began  to  realize  that  indi- 
vidually they  were  small  und  carried  little 
weight  In  congressional  and  administrative 
circles.  But  together  they  had  a  potential 
strength  that  was  enormous. 

In  1943  a  group  of  early  rural  electric 
leaders  organized  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  (see  chapter  on 
NRECA ) . 

With  the  formation  of  their  own  national 
organization,  the  young  co-ops  were  able 
to  speak  with  a  unified  voice 

The  Pace  Act 

One  of  their  first  Joint  ventures  was  a 
tremendoiis  success.  In  1944,  through 
NRECA.  they  were  able  to  persuade  Congress 
to  pass  the  Pace  Act. 

This  action  has  a  special  significance  In 
the  history  of  the  rural  electrics.  The  Pace 
Act  extended  the  repaj-ment  period  for  HEA 
loans  from  25  to  35  years.  It  establlsljed 
REA  as  a  permanent  agency.  It  set  the  In- 
terest rate  at  a  flat  2  percent. 

In  return.  Congress  made  It  clear  that  It 
expected  the  co-ops  to  pro\ide  "area  cover- 
age." 

Area  coverage 

This  concept,  revolutionary  in  the  utility 
Industry,  held  that  everyone  In  an  area  served 
by  a  rural  electric  system  should  receive  elec- 
trical service  If  he  wanted  It.  no  matter 
where  he  lived. 

The  liberalized  provisions  of  the  Pace  Act 
and  the  end  of  World  War  II  combined  to 
unleash  the  drive  to  electrify  rural  America. 

Throughout  the  Nation  the  ccwperatives 
raced  to  build  lines  and  connect  new  con- 
sumers. Aided  by  a  sympathetic  and  aggres- 
sive REA,  they  built  over  500.000  miles  of 
line  between  1946  and  1950,  bringing  service 
to  1.700,000  families  that  had  never  had  elec- 
tricity before. 

By  mid- 1952,  3,769,000  rural  consvuners 
were  being  served  by  REA  borrowers.  The 
bulk  of  the  initial  construction  work  had 
been  completed. 

In  the  years  since  then,  the  rural  electric 
systems  have  been  occupied  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  extending  service  to  the  more 
remote  areas.  They  take  seriously  their  obli- 
gation to  provide  true  area  coverage. 

A  measure  of  their  success  is  the  fact  that 
today  more  than  96  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  are  electrified.  Rural  electric  systems 
serve  more  than  half  of  these,  averaging  na- 
tionwide Just  over  three  consumers  per  mile 
of  line. 

Internal  growth 

As  their  systems  have  grown  physically,  the 
rural  electrics  have  had  to  cope  with  the 
parallel  problems  of  Internal  growth.  In 
many  respects,  these  new  problems  are  more 
difficult  to  solve  than  the  earlier  ones. 

The  problem  of  finding  adequate  sources 
of  wholesale  power,  for  example,  has  con- 
tinued to  plague  the  systems,  and  becomes 
more  acut«  as  consumer  demand  for  elec- 
tricity grows  (see  wholesale  power  section 
below) . 

In  recent  years,  the  systems  have  also  had 
to  be  concerned  about  the  source  and  cost  of 
capital.  The  present  administration  has 
campaigned  openly  for  higher  RBA  interest 
rates.  Specifically,  the  administration  has 
advocated    a    new    interest    formula    which 


would  more  than  double  the  statutory  2-per- 
cent rate  (see  section  on  interest  rates  1 . 

The  rural  electrics  have  opposed  such  an 
increase,  pointing  to  studies  which  Indicate 
that  even  a  slight  interest  rise  would  en- 
danger many  struggling  systems,  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  program,  and  the  rural 
telephone  program  Few,  if  any.  systems 
could  survive  if  the  interest  rate  should  be 
drastically  increased. 

Private  financing 
The  systems  have  also  opposed  a  com- 
panion administration  proposal  that  they 
seek  their  loan  funds  in  the  open  money 
market.  They  p>oirt  out  that  both  private 
and  Government  economists  agree  that  if 
such  funds  could  be  found  at  all,  the  Interest 
rate  would  be  about  6  percent  or  higher  Few 
rur;il  electrics  could  pay  such  a  rate  and 
survive. 

Other   problems    have   Included   territorial 
integrity,  campaigns  to  impose  punitive  taxes 
on  electric  co-ops,  and  the  perpetual  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  electric  plant  up  to  date. 
The   systems    are    managing    to   meet   and 
solve    these    problems,    partly    through    Im- 
proved     modern     management     techniques, 
and  partly  through  Joint  action  carried  out 
by  their  State  and  National  associations, 
Financial  position 
So  far  as  national  statistics  are  concerned, 
rural  electric  systems  are  in  stable  financial 
condition      Some  systems,  of  course,  are   in 
much  better  shape  than  others. 

In  some  areas,  low  consumption,  high 
ccist  wholesale  power,  idle  services,  and  other 
contributing  factors  keep  systems  at,  or  Just 
over,  the  break-even  point 

In  1958,  47  bonowers  reported  deficits  In 
their  net  margins,  an  important  index  to  the 
financial  health  of  a  rural  electric  system. 

In  other  areas,  more  favorable  conditions 
result  In  a  more  successful  operation. 

In  general  systematic  growth  is  typical  of 
most  borrowers.  Starting  with  nothing  but 
debt,  they  are  slowly  achieving  sound  finan- 
cial status. 

One  reason  is  that  rural  people  are  using 
power  in  great  quantities,  for  a  wide  variety 
of  uses  (table  7).  Total  consumption  has 
been  doubling  every  5  to  7  years  Scientific 
surveys  of  the  rural  electric  market  Indicate 
that  consumers  served  by  the  systems  will 
buy  $1  billion  worth  of  appliances  and 
equipment  In  1960  Electric  sales  totaled 
25  3  billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1969. 

As  sales  rise,  operating  revenues  go  up 
too  During  1959,  operating  revenues  of  the 
systems  reached  $618  3  million,  according  to 
REA  estimates 

In  1959.  the  average  residential  consumer 
paid  a  bill  of  $8.64  A  part  of  the  bill  of  all 
rural  electric  members  goes  to  make  pay- 
ments on  the  REA  loans. 

Net   UK)rth 

Thus  member  equity  slowly  replaces  bor- 
rowed funds,  and  the  net  worth  of  the  sys- 
tem rises. 

Net  worth  is  defined  as  the  equity  owned 
by  the  members,  and  it  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting   total    liabilities   from   total    assets 

The  net  worth  of  all  rural  electric  sys- 
tems now  averages  18.2  percent  (see  chart). 

Averages  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  A 
few  systems  have  repaid  all  their  loans  from 
REA.  Some  now  have  net  worths  In  excess 
of  50  percent 

On  the  other  hand,  130  systems  had  nega- 
tive net  worths  in  1958.  They  owe  more 
than  they  own. 

This  Is  typical  of  the  vivid  contrasts  In 
the  condition  of  the  systems.  In  this  field, 
averages  usually  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 

For  example,  REA  has  an  Index  to  the 
health  of  its  borrowers  called  "Debt  Service 
to  Earned  Ratio."  This  measures  the  bor- 
rower's ability  to  meet  its  repayment  obliga- 
tions out  of  current  revenues. 
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In  195d,  148  systeuu  lalled  to  make  debt 
service  under  the  D6EB  form\il&. 

Repayment  record 

By  standards  of  any  financial  Institution, 
however,  the  repayment  record  of  the  rural 
electric  systems  Is  excellent. 

They  made  payments  to  the  Oovernment 
totaling  $145  million  during  1959.  This  fig- 
ure Includes  pa3rment8  of  principal  and  in- 
terest due,  plus  an  additional  $15.2  million 
In  pajmnents  made  Ln  advance  of  due  dates. 
The  systems  have  now  paid  R£A  $154.1 
nxllllon  in  advance. 

Including  advance  payments,  the  systems 
have  repaid  more  than  $823  million  on  the 
principal  of  their  loan  obligations.  They 
have  also  paid  $397  million  in  Interest. 

At  the  end  of  1959.  only  one  R£A  electric 
borrower  was  delinquent  in  payments, 
amounting  to  only  $97,579. 


COMPUI^ORY  RETIREMENT  OP 
AIRLINE  PILOTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
continue  to  be  distressed  at  what  I  feel 
to  be  arbitrary  action  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  the  matter  of 
compulsorj-  retirement  of  airline  pilots 
at  age  60,  regardless  of  medical  exami- 
nations. 

I  have  had  many  provocative  and  in- 
teresting letters  opposing  this  new  pro- 
posal. None  have  been  more  thoughtful 
and  informative  than  t-wo  letters,  one 
from  the  Reverend  John  O'Toole,  editor 
of  Our  Northland  Diocese,  oflacxal  publi- 
cation of  the  diocese  of  Crookston. 
Crookston.  Minn.,  and  Capt  L.  E.  Wag- 
ner, a  pilot  of  Northwest  Airlines,  with 
whom  I  have  talked  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  letters  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  im- 
mediately following  the  letters  a  copy  of 
my  letter  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Quesada,  the  Administrator  of  the 
PAA,  on  August  31.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

OxTR  Northland  Diocesx, 
Crookston,  Mtnn..  April  11,  1960. 
The   Honorable  Senator   Hubeet    Humphbxt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Since  I  am  a 
fairly  active  pilot  I  do  try  to  keep  Informed 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  aviation  In- 
dustry, particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nonprofessional  flier 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  flight 
service  of  the  Federal  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, but  I  feel  they  are  far  too  arbitrary 
in    their   pollc%Tnaklng   activities 

The  example  of  this  arbitrariness  to  which 
I  refer  was  a  hearli.g  held  February  11.  1960, 
concerning  the  medical  examinations  for 
private  pilots. 

In  recent  years,  a  nonprofessional  pilot 
could  obtain  his  medical  certificate  for  flying 
from  his  family  doctor.  Now,  however,  the 
FAA  has  declared  Its  Intention  of  requiring 
all  flight  examinations  to  be  given  by  spe- 
cial medical  examiners  officially  designated 
by  the  F.\A. 

Though  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots 
Association  afended  the  February  11  hearing, 
no  apparent  consideration  was  given  their 
testimony  by  the  FAA. 

Though  the  FAA  has  the  official  backing 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  have  the  backing  of  the 
rank  and  flie  doctor  and  certainly  not  of 
thoughtful  people  In  the  aviation  industry. 


Duilng  the  past  year  the  medical  officers 
connected  with  the  FAA  have  shown  them- 
seivea  to  be  bureaucratic  if  not  coldblooded 
in  their  approach  to  aviation  medicine. 
Their  banning  of  commercial  flight  activity 
to  airline  pilots  past  60  Is  a  case  in  point. 

It  teems  to  me  Just  as  foolish  to  say  that 
a  perton  loses  his  physical  fitness  at  60  as  to 
say  tHat  he  acquires  It  at  21. 

No!  only  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  will 
be  caused  private  pilots  If  they  are  required 
to  se«k  out  designated  examiners,  but  Judg- 
ing ffom  past  experience,  they  are  going  to 
run  Into  considerable  arbitrary  treatment 
on  the  part  of  such  examiners. 

In  talking  to  two  doctors  from  this  area  I 
discotered  that  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
rfguUtlon  either. 

Both  seem  to  resent  the  proposal  as  some- 
how being  a  questioning  of  the  medical 
competence. 

Both  also  felt,  as  I  do.  that  the  family 
doctor  can  actually  do  a  better  job  of  giving 
aviation  medicals  since  he  not  only  has  the 
appliaant's  case  history  available  but  also 
most  likely  knows  his  character  and  per- 
sonaltty.  This  t^TJe  of  knowledge  would  be 
applloable  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a 
diabetic  or  a  coronary  could  fly.  The  family 
doctor  might  also  know  of  some  personality 
quirk  which  would  not  show  up  In  the 
routine  exam  of  the  designated  medical 
persott- 

In  this  matter  of  the  medical  exams  and 
In  its  general  attitude  the  FAA  seems  to  me 
and  to  many  others  interested  In  flying  to 
be  more  concerned  with  the  machinery  of 
their  own  organization  than  they  are  with 
the  fqture  of  aviation. 

If  given  a  chance  there  Is  no  reason  why 
aviation  cannot  eventually  become  equal  In 
importance  to  the  automotive  industry.  As 
our  highways  become  more  and  more  over- 
crowded there  Is  no  place  to  go  but  up — 
uule&4  we  want  to  dig  tunnels. 

If  j-ou  would  like  further  Information 
about  the  FAA  situation  you  could  contact 
Mr  J.  B.  Hartranft  Jr  ,  president  of  the 
Owner's  St  PUots  Association,  Box  5960,  Wash- 
ingtoa.  D.C. 

jSincerely. 

I  John  T.  O  Toolk. 

P.S.^I  received  your  note  re  the  news 
items.     Thanks. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.,  April  25,  1960. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Washington.  DC 

De\»  Senator  Humphret:  Several  thou- 
sand airline  pilots  flying  the  airlines  of  the 
Unite4  States  are  desperately  In  need  of 
your  help  On  December  1,  1959  Mr  Ques- 
ada. Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aeronau- 
tics .Administration  (FAA)  Issued  an  order  to 
all  alrtine  companies  that  after  March  15, 
1960  they  could  not  employ  pilots  in  sched- 
uled airline  operation  after  they  pass  their 
60th  birthday. 

Slnoe  March  15  about  60  pilots  who  have 
passed  their  60th  birthday  have  been 
grounded  and  out  of  a  Job. 

The  Airline  Pilots  Association  Immediately 
filed  for  an  Injunction  to  stop  the  Imple- 
menting of  this  order  but  on  March  14  the 
injunction  was  denied  by  US  District  Court 
Judge  Alexander  Blcks.  Then  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  which  up- 
held the  FAA  order  on  April  22.  1960.  The 
Hirline  pilots  feel  that  It  is  illegal,  uncon- 
.5tltuttonal.  dictatorial  and  not  within  the 
oower  of  any  Government  agency  to  chop  off 
.1  man's  career  at  60  and  take  away  his  means 
of  livelihood  5  years  before  he  is  eligible  for 
social  tecurlty.  There  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  a  pilot  is  not  as 
healthy  and  competent  to  fly  after  60  than 
he  was  before  reaching  that  a^e  All  airline 
pilots  are  required  to  pass  the  same  physical 
examinations  twice  a  year  and  demonstrate 
their  flying  ability  six  times  a  year  to  FAA 
approved   check   pilots   and   FAA  Inspectors. 


I  think  that  the  reason  that  Mr.  Quesada 
issued  this  order  was  to  appease  the  public 
because  since  he  was  appointed  Adminis- 
trator of  the  FAA  by  President  Elsenhower 
late  In  1958.  there  have  been  more  major 
airline  accidents,  killing  more  people  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  aviation.  In  all 
these  accidents  the  pilots  were  of  all  ages 
but  not  one  was  over  60  and  none  of  the 
accidents  could  be  blamed  on  the  pilot.  It 
was  necessary  for  Mr.  Quesada  to  make  some 
kind  of  move  to  placate  the  public  so  he  de- 
cided to  prove  that  he  was  on  the  Job  by 
pointing  his  finger  at  the  older  pilots  These 
pilots  have  been  condemned  without  a 
herirlng  and  It  certainly  isn't  in  accordance 
with  our  way  of  American  Justice  Mr. 
Que^aaa  Is  assumlns?  the  power  of  a  dictator 
In  the  agency  of  the  U  S.  Government. 

The  Airline  Pilots  Association  will  carry 
this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  unless  we  can  enlist  the  aid 
of  men  like  you.  who  arent  afraid  to  speak 
their  mind  we  will  lose  the  case. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  people  of  this  country  that 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  Republican 
Party  have  let  dictatorship  take  over  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  If  thl.s  case  coxild  be  pub- 
licized and  brought  before  the  American 
public  I  am  sure  they  would  get  behind  us 
and  write  thousands  of  letters  In  our  sup- 
p>ort. 

If  we  do  not  win  this  case.  It  will  estsibllsh 
a  precedent  so  that  at  some  later  time  he 
could  lower  the  pilots  age  limit  to  50  or  even 
40.  Also,  this  case  could  be  used  by  other 
Government  agencies  to  set  the  age  limit 
for  other  groupw  of  people  who  in  any  way 
are  controlled  by  the  Government,  such  as 
railroad  men.  etc. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  like 
dictators  and  do  not  want  to  be  told  when 
they  have  to  retire 

The  Airline  Pilots  Association  have  plenty 
of  proof  that  the  veteran  pilots  of  our  air- 
lines are  as  healthy  and  as  competent  as  any 
other  group  of  pilots  and  In  addition  have 
had  the  benefit  of  more  years  of  experience. 

I  am  57  years  old  and  have  been  a  pilot  on 
Northwest  Airlines  for  25  years  and  also  have 
met  you  many  times  when  you  were  on  my 
flights  The  retirement  age  in  our  company 
is  set  at  65  and  all  my  planning  for  retire- 
ment has  been  set  at  that  age 

We  need  help  and  we  cannot  wait  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  make  a  decision.  Please 
help  tis. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  E  Wacnes. 
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AlTOTTST  31,  1&50. 

Lt  Gen  Elwood  R  Quesada. 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  General  Quesada:  I  wish  to  forward 
on  to  you  one  letter  among  many  which 
I  have  received  from  airline  pilots  pointing 
out  that  the  proposed  FAA  regulation  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  retirement  at  the  age 
of  60  of  all  airline  pilots,  and  preventing  air- 
line pilots  over  55  from  being  checked  out 
In  Jet-type  aircraft.  Is  an  unnecessary  limi- 
tation to  place  on  pilots. 

I  surely  feel  that  providing  that  the  men- 
tal and  physical  health  standards  are  main- 
tained at  a  very  high  level,  compulsory  re- 
tirement should  not  be  set  at  any  arbitrary 
age  level. 

I  would  appreciate  your  serious  considera- 
tion of  these  protests  against  the  proposed 
regulation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HxrjE.1T  H.  Humphrey. 


OF 


AMERICAS     PURSUIT 
EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  the 
able  Mr.  Elmo  Roper,  in  an  address  at 


the  University  of  North  Dakota  on  April 
19,  1960.  most  vividly  and  with  great 
clarity  pointed  out  the  need  to  measure 
our  national  strength  not  in  the  number 
of  our  tx>mbs  but  in  the  number  of  our 
learned  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thit  Mr.  Roper's  excellent  address 
be  prinltd  Ln  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Elmo  Roper  At  the  Universitt 
OF  North  Dakota,  April  19,  1960 
It  is  .in  honor  tf>  be  invited  by  a  great 
Amwicau  university  to  speak  on  the  rela- 
tionshlpt.  between  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
and  the  Droblems  we  face  in  the  world  today. 
I  am  ha{  py  to  have  this  chance  to  talk  about 
the  leaned  mau.  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  is  th'i  must  important — and  deepite  the 
shocks  ol  the  last  few  years,  perhaps  the  moat 
neglected — person  in  America  today.  By  the 
learned  man  I  don't  mean  the  scientist,  at 
least  I  d)n't  mean  U3  emphasize  the  scien- 
tist, who  has  come  in  for  perhaps  more  than 
his  share  of  attention  recently.  I  mean  the 
man  of  wide  and  profound  learning,  the  man 
who  is  at  home  wltii  the  culture  of  the  past, 
and  who  is  able  to  reflect  thoughtfully  aiid 
intelllger  tly  on  both  the  universal  and  im- 
mediate problems  of  life  on  this  perilous 
planet.  I  supiKJee  I  am  actually  talking 
about  the  truly  civilized  man — certainly  I 
am  talklig  about  the  liberal  arts  product, 
rather  than  any  one  of  the  specialties.  I 
don't  thl  jk  I  would  dare  to  name  any  living 
man  wh )  was  illustrative  of  Just  what  I 
mean  wl  en  I  talk  about  the  learned  man 
because  that  would  Involve  us  in  all  kinds  of 
oontroveisy.  I  can,  however,  illustrate  from 
the  past  Certainly  Francis  Bacon  wotiid 
qualify.  j.nd  so  would  our  own  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Since  '..hese  words  were  written— yester- 
day, In  fact-  our  Nation  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  most  Ingenious  and 
Imaglnat  ve  minds  of  the  20th  century — 
Beitrdslej  Ruml.  Now — but  with  great  per- 
sonal sorrow — I  can  update  that  short  list 
with  a  truly  learned  man  of  more  recent 
vintage — Beardsley  Ruml — an  intellectual 
giant  d\i;  ing  a  period  In  our  history  when 
America    sorely    needed    intellectual    giants. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  learned  man 
because  1  am  alrald  that  not  enough  peo- 
ple reall?e  that  this  counUy's  future  lies 
in  his  hands.  I  am  afraid  that  too  many 
people  th  nk  the  scleniLsts  can  save  us.  that 
expert  and  technical  knowledge  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  our  time.  But 
specialized  technical  knowledge  can  only 
tell  us  he  w  to  do  whatever  we  decide  to  do; 
It  cannot  tell  us  how  to  make  our  basic 
decisions.  I  am  not  terribly  worried  about 
how  we  stand  in  regard  to  the  de\e!opment 
of  science,  for  we  have  already  perfected 
the  means  to  blow  up  most  of  the  world  In 
a  few  ml  antes,  and  that  seems  to  me  suf- 
ficiently (.11-lncluslve  and  sufficiently  fast  I 
am  worried  about  the  status  of  learning 
and  men  of  learning,  for  It  seems  to  me  that 
whether  or  not  we  will  In  fact  blow  up  the 
world   is  greatly  dependent   on   that  status. 

It  is  ea*y  to  find  evidence  of  the  low  status 
that  learning  presently  enjoys  In  the  United 
States;  for  example.  It  comes  out  very  clearly 
when  we  examine  the  status  of  books.  In 
1957,  a  national  cross  section  of  people  were 
asked  abcut  their  reading,  and  only  17  per- 
cent repoited  that  they  were  currently  read- 
ing a  book.  The  comparable  figure  for 
Canada  wm  31  percent,  for  Australia  33  per- 
cent, for  West  Germany  34  percent,  and  for 
England  .'.5  percent.  So  the  vast  indiffer- 
ence to  b<<^>ks  In  this  country  is  not  normal. 
Is  not  unl.ersal.  Is  not  a  function  of  recalci- 
trant human  nature:  It  is  a  distinctly  Ameri- 
can phenomenon.     It  U  an   attitude   which 


has  deep  roots  In  our  pioneer  past,  which 
was  in  part  a  successive  peeling  off  of  the 
layers  of  European  culture  as  we  pressed 
ever  deeper  Into  the  western  wilderness. 
Seeking  to  find  and  develop  this  country's 
own  character,  generations  of  .Americans 
found  It  necessary  to  throw  off  the  Int-el- 
lectual  yoke  of  their  European  past  and 
to  glorify  a  kind  of  down-to-eartl.  practi- 
cality and  common  sense.  This  approach  has. 
In  fact,  worked  technical  wonders  In  this 
country's  physical  development,  but  It  has 
often  left  something  to  be  desired  as  a  way 
of  tackling  the  more  profound  problems  of 
life  and  society. 

In  seeking  an  understanding  of  the  low 
estate  to  which  learning  has  fallen— and  It 
htys  fallen,  because  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  Intellectuals  and  proud  of  it — I  think 
It  will  help  to  turn  to  quite  another  sub- 
ject— baseball.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  an  apparent  digression,  I  think  I  can 
make  my  point.  I  suppose  that  many  of  you 
have  marveled,  as  I  have,  at  the  superlative 
skill  of  big  league  baseball  players.  I'm 
going  to  risk  getting  Into  slightly  purple 
prose  In  order  to  say  what  I  want  to  about 
these  young  men.  As  you  watch  them,  fan- 
tastic feats  of  speed  and  coordination  blend 
Into  the  graceful  sort  of  motion  that  com- 
bines the  rugged ness  of  sports  with  the 
beauty  of  the  arts  Fierce  competitiveness 
blends  with  observance  of  a  complex  code  of 
rules  In  a  way  that  relea.scs  aggressiveness 
within  the  boundaries  of  discipline.  Crea- 
tive Ingenuity  blends  with  custom  and 
deeply  Ingrained  habit  in  a  way  that  allows 
Intuition  to  rise  from  a  platform  of  habits 
The  end  performance  is  without  parallel  in 
Its  field.  It  excites  the  population  at  large, 
it  is  admired  without  envy,  it  is  spurred 
on  by  true  connoisseurs,  and  it  becomes  a 
national  rallying  p>oint.  Sharecroppers,  fac- 
tory workers,  housewives,  merchants,  poli- 
ticians, schoolteachers,  financiers.  Presi- 
dents, everybody  gets  into  the  act  regarding 
baseball. 

Now,  how  does  this  sort  of  thing  come 
about?  I  suspect  that  an  Important  part  of 
the  answer  Is  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  folk  status  of  baseball  In  our  society. 
Throxigh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  up  and  down  the  social  and  economic 
brackets,  it  is  considered  a  good  thing  for  a 
father  to  play  catch  with  his  son.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  boy  to  get  outside  and  play 
ball  with  the  other  kids.  Churches,  volun- 
teer firemen,  trade  unions,  and  country  clubs 
all  sponsor  little  leagues.  A  home  run  is  a 
thing  of  value  whether  it  is  hit  with  a  broom- 
stick and  soars  over  the  barn  or  is  hit  with 
a  regulation  bat  and  clears  the  bleachers. 
There  is  a  folk  tradition  that  touches  our 
whole  population,  tiiat  seeks  out  talent,  that 
nurtures  it  toward  its  potential,  that  prods 
and  praises  and  disciplines  exceptional  abU- 
ity.  that  recognizes  achievement  at  various 
levels  between  the  sandlot  and  the  world 
series,  and  that  selects  and  honors  and  re- 
wards according  to  the  outcome  of  uncom- 
promising competition.  A  few  hundred  big 
league  players  are  at  the  apex  of  a  seething 
social  pyramid  with  a  base  composed  literally 
of  millions  of  hopefuls  who  do  their  best, 
progress  according  to  their  ability,  and  then 
move  on  to  continue  their  Interest  as  the  fans 
who  pay  the  freight  for  the  pros. 

Baseball  has  folk  status  in  our  society.  So 
does  show  business,  and  so  also  does  business 
management.  But  what  about  intellectual 
achievement?  E>oes  It  have  a  comparable 
folk  status  In  our  society?  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  does  not.  It  Is  true 
that  nearly  all  parents  want  their  children 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  do  a  bit  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  thought  desirable,  through- 
out our  society,  to  get  enough  education  to 
get  a  good  Job.  There  is  a  growing  segment 
of  the  population  that  recopilzes  college  as 
required  training  for  the  good  Jobs,  or  that 
sees   college  as  a  useful  device  for  gaining 


social  status  or  business  connections  or  an 
appropriate  sp>ouse.  But  Intellectual  achieve- 
ment, beyond  the  point  where  It  yields  an 
Immediate  practical  return,  is  rather  gen- 
erally viewed  with  reserve  and  sometimes 
with  a  bit  of  alarm. 

There  is  no  widespread  folk  tradition  that 
seeks  out  and  trains  and  sponsors  and  takes 
pride  in  exceptional  Intellectual  talent. 
There  are  no  little  leagues  at  the  mind  It 
is  gtxxl  if  a  child  gets  high  grades  on  his  re- 
port card — but  beyond  that,  a  love  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  gnaw- 
ing Intellectual  curiosity — these  are  more 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  worrisome  symptom.'; 
than  as  promising  abilities.  We  cling  to  the 
old  wives'  tale  that  the  highly  Intelligent  are 
especially  prone  to  neurosis  or  insanity  We 
delljjht  in  calling  our  most  intelligent  people 
eeeheads  and  we  honor  our  psychiatrists 
with  the  title  of  headshrinker.  We  chuckle 
at  Shaw's  observation  that  "He  who  can. 
does.  He  who  cannot,  teaches"  Students 
can  hardly  l>e  blamed  If  they  sometimes  con- 
clude that  if  they  can  Just  get  that  sheep- 
skin, their  education  will  be  complete — 
done.  They  pick  up  that  illusion  from 
adults.  And  adults,  at  least  Intelligent 
adults,  should  know  better 

Waere  does  a  potentially  great  chemist  or 
mathematician  or  artist  or  historian  or  com- 
poser get  the  kind  oi  stimulation,  nourish- 
ment, motivation,  and  deference  from  his 
community  that  the  bush  league  pitcher  or 
the  high  school  quarterback  gets?  The 
question  itself  seems  ludicrous.  Our  grass- 
roote  society  simply  does  not  'ecogriize  or 
promote  or  value  or  respond  to  Intellectual 
achievement  as  it  properly  does  to  athletic 
achievement  Let's  face  it:  Intellectual 
achievement  and  the  Intellectual  elite  are 
alien  to  the  main  stream  of  American  so- 
ciety. They  are  off  to  the  side  in  a  subsefc- 
tlon  of  esoteric  isolation  labeled  odd  ball, 
highbrow,  doubledome. 

Our  rlbblr.g  of  intellectual  preoccupation 
Is  a  well-esublished  American  tradition.  It 
has  been  considered  deplorable  or  good  clean 
fun,  depending  on  your  point  of  view — up 
until  a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  there  has 
been  a  change  Let  me  repeat  a  question 
that  I  characterized  as  ludicrous  a  moment 
ago-  ^"here  does  a  potentially  great  chemist 
or  mathematician  or  artist  or  historian  or 
composer  get  the  kind  of  stimulation,  nour- 
ishment, motivation,  and  deference  from  his 
community  that  the  bush  league  pitcher  or 
the  high  school  quarterback  gets?  You 
know  the  answer,  and  that  answer  Is  stark 
and  practical  and  dangerous  and,  I  think, 
more  than  a  little  humiliating.  The  intel- 
lectually talented  are  nurtured  and  recog- 
nized In  this  way  in  the  Soviet  Union — in,  of 
all  p. aces,  a  police  state  And  I  hardly  need 
to  add  that  it  is  paying  off — for  them. 

The  dissemination  of  the  facts  about  Rus- 
sian education  has  created  in  this  country  a 
shamed  determination  to  "show  the  Rus- 
sians" that  "whatever  they  can  do.  we  can 
do  better."  We  have  therefore  become  con- 
cerned about  toughening  up  our  own  edu- 
cational system  and  expanding  the  teaching 
of  science  and  mathematics.  There  Is  no 
question  that  oin-  educational  system  needs 
this  intensified  public  Interest;  but  It  Is  evi- 
dent at  the  same  time  that  In  too  many 
minds,  the  only  reason  for  making  any  edu- 
cational changes  is  to  keep  pace  with  Rus- 
sian achievement.  We  are  In  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  pitfall,  so  often  In  evidence  In 
our  approach  to  foreign  policy,  of  taking  all 
our  cues  from  the  Russians,  and  simply 
stumbling  along  behind.  As  Robert  Hutchlns 
remaiked  in  a  recent  speech,  "The  stresses 
and  strains  in  our  society  are  obscured  for 
us  partly  by  our  preoccupation  with  Russia, 
which  plays  a  ctirlous  double  role  as  the 
devil  in  our  world  and  the  standard  by 
which  we  measure  our  progress.  If  we 
weren't  getting  ahead  of  Russia,  or  falling 
behind  her,  how  could  we  tell  ■where  we 
were?" 
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The  plain  fact  is  that  If  Russia  sank  into 
the  sea  tomorrow,  moat  of  our — and  most  of 
the  world's — problems  would  remain.  Amer- 
ica would  still  need  to  find  its  way  to  a 
more  mature  attitude  toward  education  and 
learning,  through  expanded  and  Improved 
schools  and  colleges,  and  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  different  climate  of  opinion 
in  the  society  at  large. 

To  give  Just  one  example  of  the  way  the 
development  of  our  national  character  emd 
the  realiaatlon  of  our  national  Ideals  de- 
pends on  education,  here  is  a  typical  opinion 
reaearch  finding,  on  what  la  probably  the 
moat  crucial  internal  problem  this  coun- 
try is  now  facing — and  one  wholly  non- 
Rusalan  in  origin — the  implementation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  inte- 
gration. Among  thoac  people  with  8  years 
or  leaa  of  schooling.  40  percent  think  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  waa  a  mistake  and 
that  white  and  Negro  studenu  should  never 
be  forced  to  go  to  the  snme  schools  Among 
people  with  some  high  «ch<.x^l  education, 
that  figure  fell  to  34  percent  Among  peo- 
ple who  had  some  college,  only  20  percent 
were  flatly  against  school  lntegrathu\.  and 
among  o<illege  gradvintea.  the  nvimber  think- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  decision  waa  (\  mis- 
take waa  only  15  percent 

On  a  scale  of  tolerance  developed  by  Dr 
Samuel  StovilTer  of  Harvard,  for  a  study  spon- 
sored by  the  ^ind  for  fhe  Republic,  C8  per- 
cent of  college  graduates  ended  vip  on  the 
more  tolerant  end  of  the  scale,  while  only  42 
percent  of  high  acho<Tl  graduntea  and  only  16 
percent  of  i>eople  with  only  grade  school 
could  be  clrtaaed  na  "more  tolerant  "  This  Is 
not  surprising,  for  ignorance  and  fear  are  In- 
timately connected,  and  those  people  who. 
knowing  little,  suspect  and  distrust  anything 
unfamiliar,  are  ill  equipped  to  adjust  to  a 
world  In  motion 

We  have  reached  the  turning  point  in  our 
altitude  toward  the  mind  and  Its  uses  We 
won  our  political  Independence  in  1770  and 
In  the  nearly  200  years  that  have  followed 
we  have — or  ought  to  have — won  our  spiritual 
and  Intellectual  Independence  Yet  we  are 
still  rebelling  against  the  civilizing  force  of 
Intellect  as  If  afraid  of  succumbing  to  an 
alien  influence.  We  have  shouted  down  Its 
penetrating  voice  like  rebellious  adolescents 
tired  of  parental  lectures  But  we  are  our 
own  people  now  and  In  possession  of  our  own 
minds  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  putting  them 
to  use,  to  formulate  our  own  unique  view  of 
life  and  history,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw 
nourishment  from  the  rich  stream  of  human 
wisdom  expressed  in  the  thought  and  wTit- 
ing  of  the  ages 

I  think  that  if  we  stop  seeing  the  mind  as 
the  product  of  a  strange  or  an  alien  culture, 
an  artificial  layer  to  be  pasted  on  for  a  few 
years  in  school  and  later  to  be  peeled  off  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  a  medicine  whose  therapeu- 
tic value  Is  enhanced  by  Its  bitter  taste,  we 
might  go  some  distance  toward  dispelling  our 
current  apathy  toward  its  fruits  it  we  begin 
to  understand  that  Intellectual  curiosity,  the 
desire  for  understanding,  is  a  natural  Im- 
pulse common  to  all  children  and  potentially 
to  most  adults,  and  that  learning  is  not  Just 
cramming  a  mind  full  of  facts  but  a  lifelong 
deepening  of  understanding,  the  life  of  the 
mind  will  begin  to  take  Its  rightful  place  In 
American  society 

And  high  time  It  begins  to  do  so  The 
United  States  must  experience  an  intel- 
lectual renaissance  or  It  wlU  assume  a  fatal 
rigidity  that  will  bring  about  its  downfall 
The  nurturing  of  Intellectual  excellence  la 
no  longer  optional  The  aearch  for  wladom 
ai;d  the  love  of  knowledge  for  Ita  own  aake 
can  no  longer  b«  left  to  a  gifted  and  atubborn 
few  of  our  own  people  together  with  the  great 
intellecu  that  foreign  dlcutors  have 
hounded  out  of  their  own  coiintrlea  and  to 
our  ahorea  It  la  not  anough  to  pluck  a  few 
bright  adoleacanta  out  of  their  home  com- 
munlUaa  and  plunge  them  Into  a  ftw  frantic 


years  of  Intellectual  forced  feeding  in  a  re- 
stricted area  of  specialization.  The  Intel- 
lectual renaissance  must  begin  in  the  homes 
of  our  country.  It  must  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  whole  way  of  life  if  our  full 
potential  Is  to  be  realized. 

For  we  have  been  robbing  ourselves  of  a 
part  of  that  most  precious  of  all  our  natural 
resouScea.  our  own  minds.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  nccomplished  much,  we  have  produced 
much,  we  have  amaxed  the  world.  But  It  Is 
time  tor  us  to  amaze  the  world  In  a  new  way, 
by  showing  that  we  know  how  to  use  our 
mlghc>'  powers  with  wisdom  and  humility. 
This  \visdom  and  this  humility  can  only 
como  through  learning  the  lessons  of  the 
past  reflecting  on  our  present  historical  pre- 
dlcan^ent,  and  grappling  with  the  problems 
the  future  is  thrvistlng  upon  us  ut  jot  speed 

Tha  first  fact  wc  must  face  niul  rifle<n  upon 
Is  lh*t  war  has  become  ab.surd  War  waa 
once  nn  instrument  of  nationn.  policy— an 
Instrument  U^at  might  be  used  for  i\utlonal 
defenie  or  to  achieve  national  g<^Ua  The 
devel'jpment  of  modern  weaptuis — and  the 
we«p<jns  arriving  so  swiftly  m  the  fviture  that 
Is  no*  upon  vi.t  con»i>el!i  u«  to  reulUe  that 
Presulent  Elsenhower  wi\a  rltibl  wlien  he  stuU 
there  could  be  no  nltfrnntlvc  t*>  (>ettoe  The 
w«ap<)ns  we  now  have  and  thr  wra|><ii..s  mir 
conip4litor»  also  hn-.e  already  hi>\r  rrivaed 
the  llj»e  between  natinnal  delcuce  mui  na- 
tional suicide  "H^e  wraponx  *i-  lur  crrul- 
Ing  And  lite  weapons  our  con^prtiiora  are 
creating — will  make  any  war  truly  lh<  ihttkg 
Shakoapeare  called  an  Idiot  «  dellxht. 

Onqe  we  have  fully  realised  this  fi\rt~Hnd 
the  rfcalleatlon  seems  to  be  duwniug  both 
here  and  abr^iad-  we  will  uprlui.'dy  cooc-on- 
tratp  on  the  pniblem  of  ellminallng  war — 
befort  It  eliminates  us  We  must  close  In  on 
this  i»roblem  from  several  angles  I  notice 
thnv  all  declared  presidential  candidates  are 
for  continuing  the  ban  on  atomic  testing 
That  Is  a  beginning  We  must  als(5  begin 
whola-heartedly  to  work  toward  reaching 
agreements  with  Russia  to  end  or  control 
the  arms  race  Because,  leaving  aside  the 
question  of  evil  intention,  the  world  could 
become  overnight  victim  to  an  accidental 
nuclear       explosion  As       Representative 

Char:.cs  O  Porter,  of  Oregon,  put  It: 
"Given  the  prevalence  of  such  human  errors 
and  weaknesses  as  drunkenae.ss,  mental 
breakdown,  misinterpretation,  misguided 
Idealism,  venality  or  treason,  an  accidental 
nuclear  explosion  is  probable." 

We  must  also  attack  the  problem  at  a 
much  deeper  level — at  the  basic  structure  of 
international  relations.  We  must  begin  to 
move  beyond  the  claims  of  conflicting  na- 
tlon.illsms  to  establish  a  genuine  rule  of 
law  la  the  world  Pacing  Communist  im- 
placatjllity,  we  cannot  hope  now  for  any- 
thing as  Utopian  as  world  government.  We 
can  work  toward  closer  ties  between  the 
world's  democracies  which  could  form  an 
expanding  framework  for  the  rule  of  demo- 
cracy and  law  We  can  consider  such  pro- 
posals as  the  strengthening  of  the  World 
Court  so  that  it  could  become  of  real  use 
In  settling  international  disputes.  We  can 
put  ovr  new-found  thoughtfulness  to  work 
In  finding  other  new  ways  to  replace  the 
caprices  of  national  policy  with  the  greater 
consistencies  of  legal  procedure — historical- 
ly the  only  guarantee  of  peaceful  relatlona. 

Simple  survival  dictates  our  concern  with 
these  problenw  Beyond  this  primary  and 
primitive  consideration,  we  face  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  our  country's  goals  the 
purposes  of  our  Nation  In  the  20th  century. 
In  fact,  the  effort  to  survive  and  the  effort 
to  aay  what  we  are  surviving  for  ore  deeply 
Intermingled  A  nation  with  a  stale  or  de- 
ficient vision  of  Its  national  destiny  stands 
little  ohance  among  the  catapulting  asplra- 
tlona  W  the  peoplea  of  tixlay's  world 

On*  of  the  moat  Important  things  we  must 
dtclda  In  our  platform  of  national  purpoae 
la  Ju*6  tha  thing  I  hava  been  talking  about 


today — the  place  of  learning  and  education 
In  our  life  We  mtist  thereupon  make  some 
hard  practical  decisions  about  the  kind  of 
educational  system  we  want  and  how  we  are 
going  to  get  It.  In  this  connection  I  can 
report  that  the  public  as  a  whole  Is  con- 
cerned enough  about  getting  the  country's 
schools  Into  sh^pe  for  its  swelling  child 
population  that  73  percent  think  some  form 
of  Feder.U  fli^nnrlng  Is  in  order  But  much 
deeper  is  the  question  of  what  kind  of  edu- 
cation our  schools  and  colleges  should  pro- 
vide How  much  science,  how  niuch  humani- 
ties, how  much  theoretical,  how  much  prac- 
tical training  how  much  general  edvicallon. 
how  much  Bpec!allE:itlon? 

Another  question  we  must  decide  Is  how 
much  of  our  oconiMny  should  be  devoted 
to  private  and  how  niuch  to  public  purposes 
Professor  O.vlbralth.  of  Harvard  University 
haa  charged  in  his  book  The  Affluent  So- 
ciety" that  \\\  preaeul-day  ivftluent  America 
our  preoccupation  with  high  and  lncreu*lnn 
production  is  outdAied  and  has  resulted  in 
a  serlou*  social  Unbalance  whereby  the  pro- 
dvictlon  uf  ])ubllr  aervlces  such  as  ndequatt 
achoola,  parks,  sanitation  publu-  safety,  etc.. 
sfavs  much  too  low  In  Oalhrnlth  »  opinion, 
the  real  ir^uion  we  are  so  cuncerne*!  with  high 
pr>»<Ui('tiou  la  no  longer  our  need  for  gixula 
b\i'  our  concern  that  everyone  la  krpt  cm- 
p;  viMi  anrt  he  thinks  a  better  wilutlon  la 
t.t-.-.ir<l  .'or  the  very  real  problem  t^f  full  rm- 
p,  .mrut  Id  hia  oplruon.  alao  we  are  rich 
ei.  .agli  to  drvnte  n  goCKl  deal  more  of  our 
national  wraith  to  arrvicea  that  benefit  ua 
all,  BO  that  wp  aren't  In  effect  forced  to  drive 
ahlny  private  cars  through  dirty  public 
atreeta  Oalbralth's  proposaia  have  stirred 
up  a  healed  debate  in  Wivshlngton  one  that 
will  continue.  I  am  aure  for  some  yeara  to 
come.  And  all  lo  the  g')tKl  For  it  concerns 
one  of  the  eaaential  problems  with  which 
we  have  to  come  to  terms  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  as  a  nation. 

And  something  we  muat  always  keep  at 
the  front  of  our  minds  as  we  shape  our  sense 
of  national  purpose  is  that  we  are  part  of  a 
world  community  that  our  own  develop- 
ment win  be  meaningful  only  if  we  partici- 
pate In  the  healthy  development  of  that 
community.  Dribbles  of  economic  aid  to 
underdeveloped  natlotis  are  not  enough  We 
must  respoiid  wholeheartedly  to  the  desire 
of  long-deprived  peoples  for  political  In- 
dependence and  economic  growth  Without 
forcing  our  ways  on  others,  we  must  make 
our  wealth,  our  technical  skill  and  our  po- 
litical experience  available  to  help  develop- 
ing nations  realize  their  potentialities  If 
instead,  we  clutch  our  wealth  and  wisdom  to 
ourselves,  fearful  of  losing  what  we  now  f)06- 
sess,  we  will  end  up  Isolated  and  spiritually 
bankrupt,  an  Island  of  sterile  prosperity  In 
a  hungry  world.  And  one  day  that  Island 
may  be  taken  from  us. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  must 
think  about.  In  doing  so  we  must  avoid  two 
pitfalls.  The  first  is  surrendering  to  the 
oversimplifications  of  a  passionate  leader 
with  a  program  for  action  That  pitfall, 
however,  seems  remote  No  passionate  lead- 
er appears  upon  the  American  scene  today 
We  have  many  good,  energetic,  Intelligent 
Senators  and  Governors  We  have  an  amia- 
ble President,  who  likes  to  travel  and  tries 
to  speak  everybody  s  language  We  have  a 
aober.  serious,  careful  Vice  President  who 
works  long  hours  and  wants  very  much  to 
be  President  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  danger  that  Americans  will  be  swept 
off  their  feel  by  uny  of  the  leaders  now  In 
sight 

The  other  danger  Is  falling  prey  to  a  feel- 
ing of  helplpssnesii  and  despair  as  we  con- 
front our  dlfflculUea  Our  problema  have  be- 
come so  complex,  so  large  In  scale,  and  ao 
subject  to  Budden  change  that  we  may  be 
excused  for  wondering  whetlier  Uie  power 
of  hviman  intelligence  la  adequate  to  cope 
with  them  It  may  not  be,  but  It  la  all  we 
have      Relinqulahing  the  pureult  oT  Inalght 
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and  Inttllectual  excellence  means  giving  way 
to  hlstcrlcal  currents  which  will  sweep  us 
onto  thn  dustplle  of  hlatfjry 

And  lo  we  must  think  We  muat  as  a 
nation  make  a  thoroughgoing  reevaluatlon 
of  the  intellectual  life,  so  that  our  best  peo- 
ple will  be  drawn  lo  it  and  so  that  Ameri- 
cana as  a  whole  will  be  reccpuvc  to  Its  con- 
trlbutlo-is. 

And  In  the  long  rtin,  more  people  will 
begin  uilng  their  minds  only  as  the  general 
climate  of  opinion  becomes  more  favorable 
U)  doliiit  BO.  Intellectually  difficult  tasks, 
like  many  other  hard  Jobs,  become  more  re- 
warding when  doing  them  wins  social  ap- 
proval Most  pee;ple  do  not  like  U>  be 
thought  queer,  and  as  long  aa  cerebral  activ- 
ity Is  S(.rlally  suspect,  Its  lntrln,«ilc  rewarild 
will  not  be  enough  to  coinmnnd  much  of  a 
following  But  once  the  atigma  is  lifted, 
and  the  intellectual  atirrlnga  of  the  young 
are  act  vely  enct5\iraged  by  those  aroiind 
them,  Uie  door  will  be  opened  t-o  un  enrlch- 
uu-nl  of  pruule  and  public  life 

'IlUs  i>N<a  nol  ine.m  that  gi'Ulua  will  aprlug 
up  aroi  lul  us  osernlt;ht  Int<'llpctual  ex- 
relleni.r  will  never  l>e  a  "quick  and  taiy" 
jir'H-ev.  wmdom  will  rirver  \->f  maaa  pro- 
duced Intollectu.U  akltl  will  alwav*  be  an 
luhirvriuMi'  aud  that  (■  .mbi i.itlon  of  In- 
tclle<'tui  I  moatrry,  creotne  imagin\tion.  and 
humiuie  underalandlng  which  is  (haruter- 
l»llc  of  the  truly  learned  ni.m  Vk.l  rotiiain 
a  relaU\rly  r:irr  ai  coinplLvluneut.  We  can- 
not g\iar!Uit<'o  tJiat  uccotuplUliment  but  we 
can  create  ooiutlllooB  r.norable  U^  It 

\i->\\  are  members  of  n  new  generation,  one 
that  will,  I  believe,  develop  a  new  current 
In  the  American  way  of  life,  a  new  strain  of 
refiecllveneaa  There  are  signs  that  this 
change  Is  already  i»Ocing  place  Among  those 
1  have  noted  arc  these  I'he  .succt*6ful  in- 
triKlucUon  by  the  SaHirduy  Evening  Poet 
of  a  series  ol  Uioughlful  articles  iir.cler  the 
general  heading  of  "Adventures  of  the  Mind" 
The  views  exprt'ssed  by  young  executives  of 
corporations  In  a  recent  curvey  Indicated  a 
shift  In  emphasis  in  tJie  qualities  sought  by 
young  men  in  their  wives.  The  participants 
In  this  survey  said  they  wanted  their  wives 
to  be  able  to  dlscut^s  books  ajid  ideas,  and 
they  valued  such  Intellectual  ability  above 
home  economics,  party-planning,  self-beau- 
tlficatlon  and  the  social  arts  The  steady  rise 
In  the  sales  of  high-quality  paperbound 
books — reprints  of  works  written  by  philoso- 
phers, professors,  literary  critics,  sociologists, 
economists  grappling  with  hard  problems — 
has  shown  that  there  .ore  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  face  the  realities  of  our 
times  On  a  more  frivolous  level,  I  cite  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "a  thinking  man's  filter  ' 
by  one  of  our  large  clgiu-ette  companies  in 
Its  advertising  as  another  indication  that 
many  of  us  want  to  be  treated  as  thought- 
ful citizens,  whether  we  are  or  not. 

I  am  told  by  several  college  president 
friends  of  mine  that  learning  is  more  highly 
regarded  In  our  colleges  and  universities 
than  it  has  been  within  their  memory.  I 
have  even  heard  that  football  heroes  lo 
longer  have  Uielr  pick  of  the  more  desirable 
females  on  cam.pus.  Apparently  today's  gen- 
eration of  college  students  are  Initiating  an 
exciting  Intellectual  renaissance  What  you 
are  doing  here  t^>day  bears  that  out,  you  are 
honoring  people  who  have  learned  to  think; 
you  are  honoring  learned  men  and  women 
r  am  willing  to  nccept  at  face  value  this 
evidence  of  a  very  con.'<lderable  revival  of 
reepect  for  Inlellecniallsm  In  our  colleges  and 
unlvereltles  And  I  am  stire  that  this  like 
moat  ideita,  will  spread  from  the  centers  of 
education  outward  B\it  Id  like  to  see  our 
Federal  Oovernmcnt  do  something  to  hasten 
Uua  spreading  Perhajw  a  mewna  wuld  be 
found  whereby  50  pe<iple  wo\ild  be  selected 
who  would  repreaent  Uila  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge and  intellectual  interest  I  am  talking 
aixut  Would  be  truly  an  Int^'lleriual  elite, 
and  perhnpa  tliey  could  be  called  permanent 


advisers  to  the  President,  and  perhaps  they 
could  be  paid  $15,000  a  year  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  ii.s  long  as  they  live,  and  perhaps 
the  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  should  see 
them  in  small  groups  from  time  to  Ume. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  another  60  each  year 
until  there's  600  or  so.  Tlie  fact  that  they 
were  advisers  t<o  Uie  Pre^sldent  and  called  to 
WaiJ.lngton  would  give  them  one  kind  of 
prestige,  and  I  don't  think  I  need  to  argue 
the  Mvse  with  you  that  a  gxiaranteed  salary 
of  •16,000  a  year  on  top  of  whatever  else 
they  might  be  earning  would  give  them 
another  kind  of  prestige — or  at  leiist  prestige 
in  another  quarter  I'm  not  ct>ntendlng  this 
Is  the  only  way  or  even  the  beet  way  lo 
h.'LAten  the  spread  uf  respect  for  the  truly 
learned  people  of  our  Nation.  I'd  welcome  a 
better  plan  I  simply  mention  this  to  show 
how  far  and  how  f«uii  I  tlilnk  we  need  U)  go 
In  this  dlrecuon 

For  Uu  re  is  «n  urgent  need— In  fact  a 
national  nurviviU  need  for  Invigorating 
Intellectual  life,  for  upKfa'hiig  the  general 
regard  for  Intellectvia;  «xceiicme,  f^^r  broad- 
ening the  baae  of  inti.untu.il  microkt*  for 
a  renalaaance  that  e»!.ibiifhes  a  genuine  folk 
Btatua  for  thln^a  of  Uie  mitid  a  re*f>ect  ivir 
the  learned  n.an  We  will  be  saved  If  we 
are  Uiat  lucky  -by  nien  and  women  who  are 
able  to  ute  all  th.i'  p  m  thetn  ihelr  hearts, 
Uielr  friisfY.,  and  ih(;r  mi luU  -«a  fully  devel- 
ojM-d,    in..',  lire    luiinan    beings. 

The  time  mi, not  be  far  oI!  If  Indeed  It  la 
not  already  here  when  thp  strength  of  a 
nation,  measured  In  terms  of  any  kind  of 
wtwld  competition,  will  def)end  leaa  on  the 
number  of  its  bombs  than  on  the  number  of 
its  lenrned  men  and  wwnen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
disiinKuishcd  .senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota !Mr.  HrMPHRryi,  who  preceded 
me  in  ,speakinu  about  the  value  of  the 
rural  ek-clriflcation  prografn,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  today. 

Throughout  yesterday  and  until  kite 
last  night,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  interested  in  a  primary  election 
being  held  in  West  Virpinia.  He  lost 
the  primary  election,  but  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  who  can  take  defeat 
with  grace  and  with  a  smile,  and  who 
can  continue  with  his  work  in  the 
Senate. 

Being  one  who.  in  1956,  had  a  similar 
experience.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  he  has  a  great  following 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  has 
made  many  friends,  and  has  not  lost 
any  of  them  by  reason  of  having  engaged 
in  the  recent  primary  contests,  the  last 
of  which  has  just  been  concluded. 

I  think  that  by  entering  the  primaries 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  rendered  a 
great  public  service.  He  illuminated 
public  opinion  by  discussing  the  Issues 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  problems  which  our  Govern- 
ment faces  today.  All  of  that  is  im- 
portant in  the  formulation  of  public 
opinion. 

While  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
lost  the  primary  of  yesterday,  he  can 
be  proud  of  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  public  thinking  on  po- 
liticiU.  economic,  and  International 
i.vsues,  and  of  hi.s  performance  of  a  great 
public  service,  for  which  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation  are  gi-ateful 

Al5o,  Mr  Prwildent,  all  of  ua  have  ob- 
served that  his  wife,  Muriel,  has  been  by 
his  side  during  his  various  effoits     She 


has  interested  the  women  voters  in 
greater  participation  in  politics.  I^or  her 
contributions  and  her  efforts  in  helping 
her  husband.  I  know  all  of  us  pay  her  our 
highest  re5p>ect, 

I  am  sorry  Uiat  a  greater  number  of 
Senntoi-s  are  not  now  in  the  Chamber, 
because  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leaKues,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would 
join  me  in  paying  our  highest  lespects 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  m 
saying  that  his  job  has  been  well  done, 
and.  that  his  great  host  of  friends  are 
still  with  him  and  are  appreciative  of 
the  fine  s^iowing  he  has  made  in  the 
primaries  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  I 
wLvti  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  for  his  kind  word.s 
of  Iriend&hip  and  understanding  I  can 
think  of  no  one  fi*om  whom  1  would 
raUier  receive  words  of  praise  and  word.s 
of  !i-iend&liip  and  consolauon. 

1  he  Senator  from  Tennrvssee  Is  one  of 
the  truly  courageous  men  of  our  count rv 
He  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  bv 
h\s  vote.s  and  by  his  personal  perform- 
ance in  public  life.  It  is  my  fond  hope 
that  his  own  caieer  will  be  filled  with  the 
utmost  of  success,  and  that  the  people 
of  Tennessee  will  remember  Uiat  In  him 
thpy  have  a  stalwai-t  cJiamplon  of  all 
that  is  good  for  this  Repubhc  and  for 
this  world. 

1  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  very  much  appreciated  words  of 
friendship,  today.  Tliey  touch  my  heart, 
and  I  am  extremely  jrrateful. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  CHURCH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  inasmuch  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauvefI 
is  now  presiding,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  say  at  this  time 
that  I  should  like  to  join  in  the  tribute 
he  has  just  paid  to  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  TMr.  Hum- 
phrey 1.  Senator  Humphrey  has  been  a 
fearless,  forthright,  articulate  spokes- 
man for  the  liberal  cause.  Certainly  he 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  public  servants 
in  our  political  life  today.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
him  as  a  member,  even  as  the  country 
is  fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
services  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Kefauver],  who  is  now  presid- 
ing over  the  Senate,  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!  in  saying  a  few  words  about 
our  colleague,  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  announced  his 
withdrawal  fiDm  the  piesldential  race. 
I  wish  to  say  that.  In  my  opinion.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  has  performed  a  real 
service  for  the  country  and  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  in  the  pri- 
mary campaigns  in  which  he  engaged  he 
tried  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  counti-y.  i»nd  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  people  of  the  States  In- 
volved, the  issues  which  will  confront 
them  next  November. 

Senator  Humph riy  has  waged  a  gal- 
lant. detcnnin«l.  and  dogged  fight,  and 
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X  honor  him   for   the  honesty   he  hns 
ahown,  for  persUtenoe  he  hM  evidenced 
and  for  the  ability  and  IntelUgenoe  he 
has  indleatMl  in  hla  dlscuaalon  of  U)e 
problems  whloh  confront  ua  all 

Senator  Humpmrky  la  a  man  who  hna 
made  hla  mark  In  hla  own  right  While 
I  can  apprrclate  the  leaulla  which  havr 
cauaed  him  to  announce  hla  withdrawal, 
becauae  I  have  a  high  peraonal  adnUra- 
tlon  for  Senator  Humpmriy.  neverthe- 
leaa.  I  feel  the  Senate  will  be  better  off 
becauae  we  Khali  have  ihe  value  of  hla 
continued  advice,  hla  continued  coun- 
ael,  and  hla  continued  ability  to  partici- 
pate m  all  mntlera  which  will  comr  be- 
fore thla  body 

So  In  announcing  hla  retirement  from 
the  race  for  «^e  Democratic  presidential 
nomination.  I  wiah  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  efforts 
he  haa  put  forth  and  for  the  gallantry  he 
has  ahown  toward  the  man  who  defeated 
him  In  West  Virginia.  I  salute  him  also 
for  hla  graclouanesa  and  understanding 
when  the  results  of  the  West  Virginia 
primary  were  made  f\nal 

I  am  quite  certain  theae  two  dlatln- 
gulahed  colleagues  of  ours  will  work  well 
together,  and  I  know  Senator  Humphrey 
will  give  the  Democratic  candidate,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  hla  full  support  and  hla 
untiring  devotion  In  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late,  and  I 
shall  take  only  a  moment  to  say  what 
I  wish  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  feel  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  should  be  called 
to  what  I  think  was  a  remarkable  dis- 
play of  courage,  devotion,  and  fortitude 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). It  is  well  known  Uiat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  Just  finished  an 
excellent  but  heartbreaking  campaign  in 
West  Virginia.  He  was  up  all  night, 
and  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  sad- 
dest nights  of  his  life,  and  yet  he  came 
to  the  floor  today,  and  not  only  was  he 
in  attendance,  which  in  itself  would  have 
been  remarkable,  but  he  led  the  flKht 
for  his  bill.  He  was  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  he  did  a  magnificent  Job 
This  kind  of  action  Is  so  remarkable 
and  unusual  that  It  deserves  attention 
and  a  tribute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Senator's 
action  demonstrates  the  character,  the 
mtelligence,  and  the  leadership  of 
Hubert  Humphrey.  His  display  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  shows  the  character 
and  leadership  of  one  who,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  great  Senators. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  everythmg  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireJ 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll  i  have  said.  There  was  a  re- 
markable demonstration  today  on  the 
part  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, who  seemed  to  possess — and  who 


did  Indeed  poaaeaa— boimdleaa  pliyaioal 
energy,  as  well  as  a  mental  acutenesa 
Mihich  was  I'emarkable. 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

MP    PROXMIRE      I  yield 

Ml'  ri„fRK  I.  too,  wish  to  awo^'lRte 
njv.snlf  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
lr««\ie.s  nbout  ovir  dear  friend  the  nenUn 
Sonator  fi-om  Mlnnoaota,  nnd,  if  hr  ha.s 
occiiaioji  to  read  thr.sc  words  in  the  Rrr- 
oRD  I  hope  he  will  appreoinle  thut  ho 
com*i  back  to  U\o  Settle  to  pnxciicwlly 
100  riicnd."(,  to  many  who  hnvr  drop  nnd 
abldinK  nfTection  for  him,  ni\d  who  are 
disappointed  that  his  task  has  not  cm - 
rlrd  lluouKli  to  victory  bocause  wo  love 
him  so  much  We  aro  happy  to  h«vo 
him  b«rk  hero  where  I  know  ho  will  add 
so  much  to  the  dollbenuions  of  this  body 
until  the  day  of  ndtournmenl 

Mf  CARHOU.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr    PROXMIRE      I  ylold 

Mf.  CARROIX  Doo.s  not  tho  St'nu- 
tor  tiom  Wisconsin  auioo,  li\i\smuch  as 
he  and  I  havo  had  some  experioJKe  m 
being  knocke^d  down'^ 

MP     PROXMIRE      I    heartily    auree 
The   Senator    from    Colorado    and    the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  both  been 
knocked  down  repeatedly  in  action 

What  impressed  mc  so  deeply  about 
the  Senator  fmm  Minnesota  is  tliat  I 
know  how  it  must  fool  to  stay  up  all 
nlKht  and  lovsc  an  election,  when  all  one 
wishes  to  do  is  to  sleep.  «ct  a  liitlo  vaca- 
tion, and  recuperate  The  Sonator  from 
Minnesota  had  the  courase,  dedication 
con.sclentiousne.<^s,  and  devotion  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  neht  his 
heart  out  for  a  bill  He  gave  a  very  re- 
markable display  of  senatorial  consclen- 
tiouaness, 

Mr.  CARROLL  In  a  vorv  brilliant 
fashion. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  In  brilliant  fash- 
Ion  Indeed, 

MP  CARROLL  In  accordance  with 
the  best  Senate  traditions 

MP  PROXMIRE.     IndoiKl 


PROGRESS  IN  RECONCIUATION  OF 
EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 
AND  EUROPEAN  FREE  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  news- 
paper reports  from  Luxembourg  state 
that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  agreed  late 
last  night  to  accelerate  the  mte!?ration 
of  the  Common  Market  by  beginning  the 
establishment  of  a  common  external 
tariff  as  of  December  31.  1960.  This  is 
12  months  ahead  of  the  original  tenta- 
tive schedule:  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  a  6-month  delay  from  the 
July  1  acceleration  propo.sal  which 
caused  such  ereat  fear  of  a  trade  split 
between  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  and  the  nations  of  the  newly 
formed  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion. 

This  6-month  delay,  referred  to  as  a 
trade  truce,  should  provide  time  for 
the  kind  of  reconciliation  between  the 
two  groups  which  I  envl.saged  in  my  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  May  5.  following 


my  lotuiii  from  SlnriMurK,  France, 
where  I  adduwsod  the  Council  of  Eurupr 
on  the  Wostorn  Community  "a  tiudo-aul 
l)ix)blem.s  At  that  lime  I  rriHuted  to 
my  arnatr  coUoanucs  that  I  hollovrd 
iho.Hc  two  KMoiip.s  would,  in  timo  mako  w 
.sultttblo  airnnKomt'iit  to  avoid  a  tnvdr 
split  in  tvvc  Fail  opt-  I  uUo  rxpios.st-d  Ww 
hope  that  II, (>  piui)usod  OtKanl/utlon  In; 
Kroiiuinic  ('ixMiornlion  and  IVvolup 
mont  wluih  I  ot'liinr  tho  Unitt'd  Htutr.s 
shoiild  loin  us  a  full  mcmOc-i ,  would 
si'ivr  H.s  n  moot  111!'  iMoutul  whorr  tho 
trade  prot>loni--  of  r.vf  V\\\n])v  could  alsu 
1)0  ounvuloro<t 

Thi.s  hope  i.s  now  .sti  on^;th(>n(■(l  by  tho 
iTport  thai  a  lottoi,  ,sik;inHl  by  the  min- 
tslors  of  the  Europrnn  Common  Markol 
count iHvs  has  b<M'n  .sont  to  tho  Outoi 
St-\(Mi  count  lies  and  that  tho  lottor  .mjk- 
Ktvsts  thuf  those  problom.s  be  di.scu.tsed 
on  !  hr  x'c.v  .ion  nf  a  fi)rthromlr>K  oruanl- 
/aiinitil  mootiiu;  to  Ih>  hold  by  tho  pro- 
-sixTtive  mombns  of  tho  now  economic 
oiv^.kiu/.ition  for  Europe  and  thi<  United 
Staio.s  and  Canada  to  which  I  have  been 
rofcrrinu 

Mr  President  wo  mo  .sctMnw  some  of 
tho  most  historic  actlon.s  ovor  t4\krn  In 
ro,sp«rt  of  tho  forokn  economic  ix^hcy  of 
tho  United  States,  and  I  bospcak  for 
those  actions  iho  continued  bcnehcont 
attitude  of  the  United  Stnt4^s  and  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate thiouwh  membership  m  thi.s  now 
economic  orvanizatlon  and  oiherwi.se  In 
any  E^uropean  solution  c)f  these  problems 
Just  as  we  did  in  makmu  possible  tho 
Marshall  plan  I  believe  we  may  say 
with  pardonable  pride  that  this  may  go 
down  in  history  as  the  fruition  of  the 
Dillon  plim,  )ust  as  E^nopo  was  .saved 
from  the  real  Communist  menace  Imme- 
diately aft(>r  World  War  II  by  means  of 
tho  Marshall  plan  The  Dillon  plan  Is 
numtxl  after  DouKlas  Dillon,  our  Under 
Senetaiy  of  State,  who  flist  piop<).stHl 
tho.so  ideas  to  tho  Euroiwan  countries 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
tiio  European  offlcials  for  their  efforts  to 
mako  the  maximum  progress  in  coopera- 
tive action  for  aid  and  trade, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
newspaper  report~s  on  this  situation 
which  IS  .so  vital  to  U  S  trade  and  for- 
eign economic  policy  interests 

Thero  beinK  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the  New   York   Times    May    11.    1960 1 
Common  MAHKrr  Dclays  on  Tarift — Minis- 
ters   Agree    To    Postpone    Move    Toward 
UNiroRMiTY  From   Jiuy    1  to  Janiary   1 

( By  Harry  Ollroy  i 
Luxembourg,  May  10. — Tlie  six  EXaropeaii 
Common  Market  nations  aj^reed  tfxlay  to 
start  building  a  uniform  tariff  wall  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961.  That  Is  a  year  ahead  of  the 
time  planned  for  this  action  in  the  treaty 
that  forced  the  bloc 

Cabinet  ministers  of  the  six  states — Bel- 
glum,  Prance.  The  Netherlands.  Italy.  West 
Germany,  and  Luxembourg — took  the  deci- 
sion unanimously  at  a  meeting  here  Uiday. 
In  general  the  ministers  approved  a  speed- 
up plan  proposed  3  month.s  ago  by  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  commls.'ilon  suggested 
July  1  as  the  time  to  take  the  first  tariff 
action  but  the  Council  of  Ministers  held 
that  date  was  too  .soon. 
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apok»»ini>n  for  nil  •!«  eountrlrn  ivgrrrtl  m 
»i»iki»  uHnUlr  thr  m«»f»lin  thrtt  thr  mMhm 
(li-tniiii>.um«>tl  nil  U\tnit  to  if<i  ithrnd  qvilchly 
vk  Ml  \\\r  (sihutrui'Uun  of  thru  pli\mii<('  cua- 
t.  M)->  luitl  rct iMonur  union 

Mowrvrr  ihrrr  \vt«n  u  tlirTrrriirr  nt  |Miilni\ 
whunt  thr  rtTrci  mi  thi>  trntif  (IUcu»i>ii  ii»  thnt 
nrr  ►linpln«  vip  Ui  KMroi>r  Drltuin  nml  hrr 
purlniTii  \n  thr  Kuroi>ri*t\  Frrr  nnd,-  a,*,,. 
olrttlon,  known  i\i«  thr  i)uti<r  Mrvm  hu\r 
w  iriir<l  ihnt  lu  rrlnntlun  oj  thr  Cunnnon 
Mokrt  inight  upm  K\ir<.p«»nn  tnnlr  T\\i' 
.  ■  I  nii>mh«>rii  of  thr  Dtttri  SrVeii  uir  Nor- 
vv  , ,  ■■At'drn  Dvmnurk  Pminnn:  AuilriH, 
ni)(l  .Hwit»rrlHiHi 

A  l-Yriii  h  npiiKr-ttiiiii  siiht  Mif  dliiplny  of 
viiUty  by  th«»  Hli  nnt|im«  wmild  nhi  w  Britnin 
th«t  thrrr  wivc  i\o  hiipr  uf  tli!«rviptU)u  tlic 
r  iiumun  Miukrt  unci  ihut  thu  nhovUrt  lin- 
piLM"  thf  liinnrrM  of  nihlrvuiu  trmlr  h»r- 
iD.Miy  t  hrMduli  nriJoiiuUonK 

A  tirrnuin  tuok  ih"  point  or  xlrw  td.i'  i,  w 
It  would  hr  runlrr  for  thr  nix  Ninths  i.  i.r^,-..- 
ti;»'r  with  Brli»ii\  hniwi.'.p  tur  tlinr  for  thr 
fprrdup  prot;rnn>  hnd  bprn  p\it  oH  vmlll  the 
br^jiuiunK  o(  npxt  yrnr 

1  IIP  n\li\l»irti.  tniulr  plitin  thut  th«y  %\\ 
wuntpd  tu  iiv^d  i>  trtulr  wht  wlUi  tht  t^H 
of  Kuro|K.  (UHt  wMh  thr  I'lilipd  .Sti\ttf.  TTipy 
►  uUI  thrv  frit  thru  t-r.  i,..n>u-  tUil'U  wti*.  coin- 
p.itlblr  with  this  purp.i>r 

Ihr   drliu    111    thp   flrM    niov*   ti->w>rd   thv 

Coininon  rx'rrtuU  turlfT  nppruird  '<  Uaw  hrri\ 
dhtttipd  ivK  tnvicli  by  nrrriMt\  a'  in  ,,i,y 
drolrif  tn  iirKotmtr  with  Bril.iU.  H<\t:  thr 
Hullnn  ikiul  arrinun  rr|irr5ri.i.il.\  r,'.  suid  In 
the  niretlnii  ihia  it  *(vui(l  take  6  montha 
lor  their  purlinnirnu  to  upprov*  necMsary 
Chnn(je.v  in  turilT  lawg. 

Hie  ministers  expreFsed  their  Approval  for 
the  foUowliiR  meiimres 

By  January  1  1961,  tJie  on  gtat^i  will  ndjuat 
tlieir  prrsrni  tanff.s  un  goods  fpini  tuuside 
the  Coiiunoii  Market  Those  with  low  tnrlffs 
will  lift  them  Kiid  those  with  high  tariffs 
will  cut  thrin  both  moving  toward  a  uni- 
form set  of  rute.s 

This  first  Mep  will  lake  all  th*  itatea. 
with  the  except  Inn  of  West  Oermany  30  per- 
cent of  the  wtiy   toward  U\r  uniturm  t^uiff 

WMt  Oernuoiy  lowered  smnc  turifTs  by  'it 
p<.ri'oia  la  ;0J7  una  now  wwi  imve  to  lift 
tlieni  AKatu 

I  From   thr  Waahlngton  Poit,  May  11.  I960) 
Stx  Markkt  Nations  Asx  BRmsii  Pact 

Lt'xt  MnotRi.,  Mi»y  11  — rorcign  minister* 
f'f  "■'  ^'x  r  inmon  Miirkrt  nations  early  Vo- 
d..\  .aiird  for  u  trade  truce  with  the  rival 
Br.'ivhlod  Fviroi)e,ui  Pree  Trade  Asaocln- 
tlon  (EFFAi 

After  a  ministerial  council  meeting  last- 
ing lut«  into  the  night,  a  spokwrnnn  said  the 
ministers  signed  a  •declaration  of  Intent" 
for  talks  with  EFT  A  members. 

They  nlyp  approved  the  text  of  a  letter 
to  the  EFTA  president  suggesting  the  talks 
be  held  within  the  frnmework  of  the  18- 
natlon  organization  for  Euronean  Economic 
Cooperation  with  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada  Included 

The  20-natlon  group  meets  next  month  In 
Paris  and  the  letter  suggests  the  truce  Ulks 
be  held  then,  too. 

The  council  spokesman  said  the  ministers 
failed  to  reach  complete  agreement  on  the 
status  of  agricultural  products  under  the 
tariff  proposals  of  Executive  Commission 
President  Walter  Hallsteln. 

He  denied  an  earlier  statement  by  a  col- 
league that  a  compromise  solution  had  been 
reached.  He  said  the  mlnL-sters  will  meet 
again  In  Brussels  Thursday  to  continue  agri- 
cultural talks. 

Until  an  agreement  Is  reached,  he  said,  the 
declaration  of  intent  to  negotiate  with 
EFTA  and  the  letter  of  Invitation  will  not  be 
published. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that  whatever  the 
result    of    the    talks    between    the    Common 


Mivrkrt  muj  IFTA  U\t  Mi«ll«t*ln  plan  for 
"pvedinu  up  iiu»irr«Uoi>  within  \hv  tNmunon 
Miu-krt  Will  b*  iinpipmi'mwl  with  d«>nrtllnp  of 
l>r<-rinhrr  ;t  1    1061) 

Thr  miiUiitrrK  ywitertlny  ijiwr  vip  thf  l(li>a 
of  putiiMK  thr  plnn  Into  oprrntiun  on  Jvily 
l  IR  nitxiths  brtore  mhrdtilr -.  by  t^^klnt  tht 
f^rst  iitrp*  111  wullinu  <>»>  tlif  Common  M(\r- 
krt   with  u  foiumon  rxtrrnnl  turift 

OlTlt  uil  irnM.ii*  (or  thr  drlny  wrrr  thttl 
Wr«i  tirriumiy  nnd  H«l\  iip«h|  time  for  hav. 
iiikf    Uir    t.irifT   1  hmnjrn    involvrd    rntiniyi    by 

!>•'!     ■al;i.  l.t   ul.d   V  UK  ton  IS  lUlth..!  Itlr*  Will    ni»Pd 

ft'  M,  t,  r-  mm  til!,  to  brlim  li,  llur  wHh  thr 
m  \»  I..1  n    I  \  f.^  Mii.r  '.i  ii(Ki  ( vutoms  hei\dliigs 

*'"''"'''  '   -  utrrs  iMst  nlHht  m\U1  the  nti\- 

l>'''i '"  k'    '!    thr  Hullstrin   plan   will   biinK   R 

tiHit    tiudr    tiucr      which   could    br    vised    t< 

srrk  a   raiiproriu  uunt    with  Briuuii   mid   hrr 

rr«c>trad«  {Mrtaiars. 

All  decisions  concerning  thr  HulUtrin 
■pt*dup  propoMls  wirr  huiiipnrti  bv  t«  con- 
troversy b«tw»tn  the  Nrthrrliuids  and  West 
CVrmany  on  whrthrr  or  not  to  include  uin*!- 
cuiiural  producu  m  the  speedup  scheme 

Tht  Nttherlands  wuntru  thrni  in  while 
W»tl  Otrmany  opposed  tunr  loruinon  'Hie 
MtnlsWrs  sat  thr>  uKii-ui  M-t<idiiv  luid  nf- 
tW  a  brief  li.irir  uplli-n  vsriit  into  an  tUl- 
nlgbt  •••mon  di.siuss'jntf  dct(\lls  of  the  nc- 
o*l*ratton  plan 

Al  tht  same  timr  n  speci«l  drnftliiB  com- 
mittee m  luiothrr  (onni  was  trvlng  to  work 
a  compromise  ngrccmcui  for  t4ie  Dutch-Oer- 
inan  dUputt, 

In  tht  small  hour*  nr  todiw  us  weary 
ministers  catnt  out  oi  tiir  ronfrrrnce  nnini 
from  time  to  lime  t<>  ■speak  to  rrixirt^rs,  no 
agreement  was  in  si^-ht 

One  delegation  .«o\irce  talked  openly  about 
a  "grave  crisis'  which  threatened  the  unl- 
ncatlnn  of  the  six  Others  said  tiie  Dut<-h 
and  the  German.^  were  actually  f^lllbuster- 
Ing"  and  "not  unintentionally  obstructing 
the  acceleration  plan  " 

Both  the  Netherlands  nnd  West  Germany 
are  outspoken  In  their  alarm  that  the  Com- 
mon Market's  speedup  plan  carries  a  serious 
threat  of  economic  and  {wlitlcal  division  In 
Europe 


ConimuniKi  forms  of  trnp^rlallsm  nnd 
uurrraNlon,  1  dr-Hiir  to  rail  thr  mt«Ulon 
of  in.v  coUenuutw  to  ihi.\  t^vrnt. 


FX5R1Y-SECOND    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hnppy  to  Join  m  tho  colobralion  of  the 
42d  annivorsftiy  of  Uu^  indeprndrnco  of 
ArmtMilH,  which  occurs  on  May  28  Ar- 
mcnm's  brief  cxi.sten^e  n?  an  independ- 
ent nation  in  modern  times  came  to  an 
end  on  December  2,  1920  after  2  years  of 
self-governmeni.  when  .she  fell"  victim 
to  Communist  acuression  The  brave 
people  of  Armenia  have  steadfastly 
maintained  their  hope  for  independence; 
and  no  conqueror  has  ever  been  able  to 
crush  their  det^i-mination  to  be  free. 

Armenia's  tics  with  the  people  of 
America  are  based  on  much  more  than 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Many  of 
our  citizens  trace  their  ancestry  to  this 
ancient  land,  and  have  always  kept  firm 
these  ties  of  blood.  For  all  these  reasons, 
Americans  everywhere  strongly  support 
the  national  aspirations  for  liberty  of  the 
Armenian  people  and  their  unquenchable 
desire  for  freedom  from  tyranny, 

I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  con- 
tribute my  voice  in  some  small  measure 
to  this  heroic  struggle. 

Many  people  in  this  country  value 
most  highly  the  brief  period  of  Armenian 
independence  In  view  of  the  real  ne- 
cessity to  affirm  our  belief  in  self-de- 
termination for  the  small  nations  whose 
independence  has   been  snuffed   out   by 


Rri  IRKMENT  OF  8KNATOR 
OMAHONEY 

Mr     CHURCH       Mi     PreMdent,    thp 
nniumncrmrnt     by     thr     (llstiiiiiulshrd 
.senior    SrnHtor    from    Wyominv       Mr 
OMahonky  ^    thHt   he  will   letlrr  ut   thr 
end  of  lus  prr.sent  term   January  3,  19(11 
must  be  accepted  reluctantly  by  hl.v  col- 
It^ftt-urs      We  hiur  .vufTned  with  him  m 
his  illne.vs  and  that  uf  his  brlovt^d  mtv 
Wt>  hav(>  bet>n  iiwure  of  their  close  de- 
votion thi-ouBh  the  years     More  rerriulv 
we  have  \\i\t<'hed  this  iron-wDlpd  man 
pull   himeslf   b«ck   to   full   duty   in   the 
Senate,  after  a  stroke  which  would  have 
felh^d  lesser  men 

SenuUu  OMahonky  hu&  earned  n- 
tlremt'iit  Hl.s  25  yt>»\r.N  of  .service  on  the 
nntlojittl  .stimr  have  been  hlnhllghtod  by 
hl.s  unfalierinii  oiipo.Mtion  U)  monopol.v, 
his  efTtTlivr  leudei.ship  in  furthering  uie 
cnu.se  of  independent  buslnesa.  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rivers  and  t)ie  reclaim - 
inH  of  the  deserts  of  the  West,  the  wi&e 
management  of  our  vast  public  domain, 
Riul— most  of  all— by  his  dedication  to 
the  Constitution, 

It  was  this  la.st  attribute  which  I  ob- 
served firsthand  when  his  penelratin^ 
arguments  persuaded  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  jury-irial  amendment  to  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  19v57,  In  the  hiKh 
privilege  I  then  had  of  working  at  his 
side.  I  saw  how  richly  deserved  was  his 
reputation  as  a  great  lawyer  and  con- 
stitutionalist. 

It  was  hus  seiLsiiive  appreciation  of  the 
separation  of  powers  spelled  out  in  our 
Constitution,  coupled  with  his  independ- 
ence nf  ,<ptrlt,  which  cfvii.ied  Senator 
OMahonky,  while  still  in  his  f^rst  term 
to  rise  to  naUonul  eminence  as  r  leader 
m  defeating  the  effort  of  a  su-onv -willed 
ExtHHitive  to  chanjre  the  makeup  of  the 
Supreme  Court 

The  monumental  work  of  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committer 
under  Senator  O'MAHONrv's  leadership 
will  be  remembered  and  applauded 
throuKh  many  years  to  come. 

I  am  grateful  that  my  service  In  the 
Senate  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  u 
has  been  possible  for  me  to  know  Sena- 
tor O  Mahoney.  The  spirit  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  continuity:  and  as  each  of  us 
comes  newly  into  this  Chamber,  we  par- 
take of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
our  seniors. 

The  whole  Senate  is  the  richer  in  the 
wisdom  and  experience  Senator 
O'Mahoney'  has  imparted  and  in  the 
generosity  and  the  gentleness  with  which 
he  has  shared  them  with  all  of  us. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  With  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  too  am  deeply  sorry  that  the  great 
constitutionalist,  as  he  has  been  aptly 
termed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  has 
decided  to  retire  voluntarily  from  this 
body. 
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Senator  CMahoney  has  long  been 
known  as  Mr.  Wyoming,  but  Senator 
O'M.uiONrY  is  a  man  of  national  and  in- 
ternational stature.  I  know  the  deci- 
sion was  not  an  easy  one  for  him  to 
make,  but  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  will  leave  a  void  which  will  be 
hard  to  fill.  We  shall  miss  him,  but  we 
have  learned  much  from  him  during 
the  course  of  our  service  together  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  To  Senator  and  Mrs. 
CMahoney,  a  devoted  and  lovable 
team,  we  all  wish  the  best  of  everything 
in  the  years  ahead.  They  have  earned, 
many  times  over,  their  well-deserved  and 
merited  voluntarj-  retirement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
visualize  the  U.S.  Senate  without  the 
personality  and  ability  of  the  great  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming. 

His  decision  to  terminate  his  illustrious 
career  in  this  body  is  one  that  cannot 
help  but  sadden  his  many  friends  and 
admirers. 

Job  CM.ahoniy  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  lives  what  he  be- 
lieves. 

He  believes  in  fair  play;  he  believes  in 
fair  competition;  and  he  believes  in  fair 
treatment  for  the  unfortunate  no  less 
than  for  the  fortunate 

The  vigor,  the  honesty,  and  the  out- 
standing ability  with  which  he  has  op- 
posed monopolistic  concentrations  of 
economic  power  have  long  stood.  ;ind 
should  always  stand,  as  a  model  for  all 
to  strive  to  equal.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  anyone  to  think  he  cciuld 
surpass  that  record. 

I  have  come  to  respect  my  friend  from 
Wy caning  as  a  learned  lawTer,  an  able 
debater,  a  dedicated  liberal  and,  above 
all,  a  constructive  patriot. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  hu- 
miliating disclosures  of  the  past  few  days 
are  a  spectacular  demonstration  of  the 
administrations  penchant  for  not  letting 
its  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing.  The  disturbing  developments 
on  the  cloak-and-dagger  front,  unfortu- 
nately, have  diverted  public  attention 
from  the  problem  of  nuclear  testing, 
where  once  again  the  administration's 
ineptitude  is  prejudicing  our  national 
interests. 

The  terrible  danger.s  of  uncontrolled 
nuclear  weapons  constitute  the  gravest 
peril  which  the  human  race  has  ever 
faced.  The  awesome  power  of  these  in- 
ventions Tiu.it  b€  regulated  If  civilization, 
afl  we  know  it,  la  to  endure  RccoKnltlon 
of  thU  fact  on  both  nldei  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
inin  ha«  led  the  three  nation*  which 
pretwntly  po««Mi  thin  weapon  to  try  to 
work  out  a  iiy«it«n  for  detecting  nuclear 
fxplo«jon« — the  flr«t  «tep  toward  a  coni- 
prehen«lve  plan  for  controlling  the  une 
of  these  weapon*,  For  18  months,  repre- 
n^ntatlvea  of  the  United  States,  Oreiit 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
meeting  at  Geneva  in  long,  dlfBcult  nego- 
tiating sessions.  A  great  deal  of  progrew 
hu  been  mAde  at  Oeneva ;  many  obeerr- 


ers  feel  that  concessions  made  by  the 
Soviet  negotiators  have  brought  us  close 
to  a  workable  plan  for  detecting  nuclear 
explosions. 

But  this  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
spite  of  a  bureaucratic  guerrilla  warfare 
campaign  conducted  against  these  nego- 
tiations by  those  elements  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  oppose  any  sort  of 
agreement.  We  now  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  recent  announcement 
that  we  would  resume  underground  nu- 
clear testing  came  as  a  surprise  to  our 
representatives  at  Geneva  and  embar- 
rassed them  greatly.  Once  acain  the 
appalling  failure  of  coordination  within 
the  administration  makes  the  American 
Government  look  like  one  of  these  South 
Seas  idols,  with  10  arms  going  off  in  10 
different  directions. 

This  confusion  has  been  described  in 
an  excellent  column  by  Marquis  Childs 
which  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Post 
for  May  11.  1960.  and  I  a.sk  unanimoiis 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrtro  States  ott  thi  Spot  in  Oeneva  Talks 
I  By   Marquis   ChUds  ) 

G«NEVA — The  incidents  of  the  past  few 
days  are  readymade  for  those  who  want  to 
continue  the  cold  war  and  who  have  per- 
sisieritly  by  every  means  sought  to  prevent 
any  meaningful  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Here  In  Geneva,  where  a  negotiation 
has  been  going  on  for  18  mouths,  this  is 
seen  In  the  sliarpest  and  most  dramatic 
fa.shJon. 

The  announcement  from  Gettysburg  by 
President  Eisenhower  that  the  United 
States  liitends  to  resume  nuclear  explosions 
for  research  purposes  fits  the  pattern.  It 
was  xnride  without  any  notice  to  the  Ameri- 
can delegation.  More  Important.  It  came 
as     Uhe    three     p^  wers — Great    Britain,     the 

United    States   and    the   Soviet   Ur.lOn were 

trying  to  get-  agreement  on  a  Joint  program 
of  research  into  improved  methods  for  de- 
tecting nuclear  explosions 

Wftat  Is  little  understood  Is  the  way  In 
which  the  Soviets  have  m.ide  one  concession 
after  another,  CGmlng  around  time  aft^r 
time  to  the  Western  view.  They  began  by 
sayiag  they  would  not  discuss  any  control 
systeim  until  aft^r  a  treaty  on  general  prln- 
clplee  had  tw^en  signed.  After  4  months 
they  agreed  to  talk  about  how  a  control 
system  would  function  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

They  came  around  to  agreeing  to  a  dis- 
cussion by  scientists  from  each  country  on 
the  problem  of  underground  identification. 
Havirg  said  they  would  never  agree  Ui  a 
threshold  and  a  moratorium  outside  a  nu- 
clear t«Bt  treaty  on  explosions  below  that 
threthold.  they  finally  accepted  this  position. 
They  would  never  accept  our  criteria  for 
dot«<nion  which  they  called  ■abnurd,"  but 
they  accepted  them 

With  literally  d<;j5«n«  of  conces«loiui  by  the 
B<;vt«U,  the  outline  of  a  treaty  hiui  evuivtH] 
Major  U«uw-  the  number  of  Jn«p»ctlons  In 
each  country,  the  makeup  of  a  cuuwA  corn- 
muslon,  the  length  of  the  morau-jrlum  -rr. 
main  to  b«  determined  prwiumably  by  the 
h«ad«  of  government  when  they  meet  in 
Parl« 

The  American  negotiator  through  all  these 
lung,  trying  monttia  ha«  been  Jamea  J 
Wad«worth,  who  U  deputy  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Wad«worth'8  Western  colleagues  say  he  has 
Bhowti  more  skill,  patience  and  persistence 


In  dealing  with  the  Ru.sslans  tlian  any  other 
American  since  the  end  of  World  War  H. 

What  has  made  Wadsworth's  position 
doubly  difficult  la  that,  while  Inching  the 
Russians  up  little  by  little  to  the  Western 
view,  he  has  cfmstantly  been  fighting  a  rear- 
guard auction  with  those  In  Washington  who 
have  been  determined  to  bl<jck  any  treaty. 
In  this  context  the  Gettysburg  announce- 
ment la  seen  as  the  latest  attempt  to  sabotage 
the  negotiation  While  no  one  will  say  this 
offlcially.  It  is  the  view  of  observers  oloee  to 
the  conference  for  many  months. 

No  one  would  accuse  President  E?^en- 
hower  of  such  an  Intention.  But  since  he 
has  not  followed  at  close  range  the  complex 
negotiations  he  must  take  his  lead  from 
one  faction  or  another.  And  while  the  com- 
mittee of  principals  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter at  the  top  level  of  Ouvernment  In  Wash- 
ington is  reportedly  In  favor  of  a  te.st  treaty 
with  proper  Inspection  and  control  by  a  ma- 
jority of  4  to  1,  the  minority  In  the  PenU- 
gon  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
shown  great  resourcefulness  In  blocking 
tactics. 

There  should  be  no  Illusions  back  home 
about  the  situation  the  United  Htat«>8  con- 
fronts. U  a  treaty  falls  to  be  agreed  to  be- 
cause of  what  seem  to  be  obstructionist  tac- 
tics from  the  American  side  or  If  a  treaty 
la  rejected  by  the  Senate,  the  Western  al- 
liance win  be  split  apart  and  the  United 
States  put  In  the  position  of  standing  al- 
most alone  In  the  world  Here  are  the  rMi- 
80I18  why: 

The  Conservative  g  vernment  In  London 
has  never  wavered  In  the  determination  to 
get  a  treaty  that  would  mean  the  beginning 
of  Inspection  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
perhajje  the  beginning  of  a  pattern  of  dis- 
armament They  concede  the  risk  of  some 
cheating  under  any  control  8y.'>tem.  but  they 
believe  this  Is  minimal  and  Is  heavily  out- 
weighed by  the  yain  of  a  beginnir.g  at  In- 
spection and  control. 

Opinion  In  Britain  is  virtually  unanimous 
on  this  sere,  as  it  Is  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  West  Germany,  and  most  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  F*urthermore,  tb»  Srltiah  here 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
get  a  treaty  with  a^lequate  giiarantees  any 
time  during  the  past  9  months  if  It  had  not 
be«n  for  Americas  delaying  tactics 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  (Mr. 
KEFAirvER  in  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COLORADO   MEDICAL  PLAN   POINTS 
THE  WAY 

Mr  ALLOTI",  Mr  Prcsidrnt.  dl«cu.«i- 
slon  regarding  the  couriic  thi«  CongrcM 
should  take  renpectlng  medical  ojmlitt- 
ance  for  the  a«pd  ha«  mounted  dally 
We  aic  confronted  with  a  variety  of 
plan.n  involving  great  «um/»  of  money  and 
offering  many  different  benefits  for  old 
age  people. 

We  in  Colorado  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  workable,  functioning 
old  age  pension  plan  which  brings  help 
and  comfort  to  thousands  of  people. 
Within  the  framework  of  this  program 
axe  coordinated  such  medical  organiza- 


tions as  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and 
othen.  The  Colorado  old-age  pension 
plan  .serves  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  we  in  the 
Congress  most  still  face  the  problem  of 
what  to  do,  if  anything,  on  a  national 
scale.  Without  suggesting  my  support 
for  all  it  has  to  say,  I  recommend  as  food 
for  thought  a  very  scholarly  article  on 
this  subject  WTitten  by  Bob  Tonsing  in 
the  May  8.  1960,  edition  of  the  Denver 
Post  Mr  Tonsing  describes  the  variotis 
suggested  Federal  assistance  programs 
against  the  background  of  the  one  now 
operating  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  study.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  the  Denver  Pr>6t.  May  8,  1960] 
CoLORAiK)   Medical   Plan   Points  the   Way — 
State    Experience    in     Health     Care    fob 
Ag)':d     Mat     Prove     Usetul     in     National 

PR  3GRAM 

(By  Bob  Tonsing) 

A  national  medical  care  program  for  the 
aged  '  Colorado's  plan  for  pensioners  might 
be  Ji  St  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

Now  In  its  third  year,  the  plan  has  been 
wide,  y  praised  as  a  gem  of  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  a  field  often  characterized  by 
administrative  waste  and  tragic  futility. 

The  program,  a  daring  experiment  In 
Stat« -financed  medlc£U  care  for  pensioners. 
Is  unique  In  the  Nation. 

But  It  may  not  be  unique  for  long.  State 
welfare  officials  have  been  barraged  with  re- 
quests for  details  on  how  the  Colorado  pro- 
gram works 

Welfare  officials  from  as  far  away  as  British 
Columbia  have  dropped  in  for  personal  in- 
spections. 

Anl  3  weeks  ago  Guy  R  Jiistls.  Colorado 
welfkje  director,  was  called  before  the  House 
Subc:)mmlttee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aglni;  In  Washington  to  explain  the  State's 
pension  program — particularly  the  medical 
part  >f  It 

The  program  has  been  so  successful  that 
man>  Coloradans  are  unaware  of  It.  Since 
the  program  was  made  possible  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  3  years  ago,  it  has 
been  conspicuous  by  the  lack  of  controversy. 

Tocay  the  plan  enjoys  the  simultaneous 
approval  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Council 
(AFLr-ClO),  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Colorado  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, he  National  Annuity  League  (the 
State's  largest  association  of  pensioners)  and 
the  Colorado  State  Medical  Society. 

The  Colorado  Welfare  Department  has  a 
fund  of  110  million  earmnrked  for  annual 
expenditure  In  the  medical  program  for 
pensioners 

Abo  it  tl  million  of  this  Is  handled  by  the 
Welfaie  Depnrtment  for  pensioners  care  In 
nurslr.tc  home*  drugn  fur  pnfienfs  In  nurnlng 
homes  and  nevprnl  rnidi  eiianeouji  prugranui 
amour.tlng  to  lewi  than  lIOOfMK)  each. 

The  rest  ulvut  $6f>  million  u  »ip<«nt  for 
»  nMdiCMl  riirr  progriim  with  brnefll*  simi- 
lar to  thoM>  of  good  mpdlctil  iiuuiiinrr  |)lftnj» 
of  the  kind  many  younger  j)roplc  urr  rt.tniipci 
In 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  program  Is  even 
Kdmliiiitered  by  the  {)eople  who  run  the 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  In  Colorado 

But  t  Is  not  Insurance  It  Is  a  sort  of 
cost-plus  plan  under  which  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  picks  up  the  medical  bills  as  they 
come  In.    The  State,  In  turn,  reimburses  Blue 


Cross-Blue  Shield  and  gives  It  a  little  some- 
thing extra  for  Its  trouble. 

The  extra  amounts  only  to  actual  expenses 
Incurred  in  dealing  with  the  pensioners,  the 
doctors  and  the  hospitals,  since  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  are  nonprofit  organizations. 
Incidentally,  in  1959  these  administration 
costs  ran  only  2  percent  of  the  entire  bill. 
If  the  State  were  to  handle  the  paperwork 
of  the  program  Itself,  some  experts  say  these 
costs  might  run  from  10  to  15  percent. 

Thomas  M.  Tlerney,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  Hospital  Service  (Blue 
Cross)  believes  the  taxpayers  may  be  paying 
little  or  nothing  for  this  administration 

"We  handle  the  pensioner  program  with 
the  same  administrative  machinery  perfected 
for  our  own  benefit  plans,"  Tlerney  said. 
"Certain  savings  are  possible  under  the  hos- 
pital contracts  we  hold — savings  which  the 
State  lUelf  probably  wouldn't  realize  without 
us. 

"We  feel  that  our  bill  for  administration 
Is  more  than  absorbed  by  the  efficiency  we 
are  able  to  offer." 

Here's  how  Colorado's  unique  medical  care 
program  works : 

All  52,000  Colorado  pensioners  are  Issued 
Identification  cards.  Any  pensioner  is  eligi- 
ble, whether  he's  getting  the  maximum  $106 
cash  payment  a  month  or  a  mere  $1  a  mouth. 
The  card  tells  hospitals  and  doctors  that 
the  bearer  Is  entitled  to  benefits  comparable 
to  Blue  Cross'  comprehensive  plan  and  Blue 
Shield's  standard  A  plan. 

Translated,  this  means  a  pensioner  gets 
fully  paid  care  In  a  semlprlvate  room  (not 
a  ward  I ,  with  all  hospital,  surgical  and  med- 
ical costs  covered. 

He  can  stay  30  days  normally,  but  if  the 
trouble  warrants  the  welfare  department  can 
authorize  periods  of  full  hospital  coverage 
The  card  also  entitles  a  pensioner  to  doc- 
tors' visits  outside  the  hospital.  He  may 
summon  a  docotor  to  his  home,  or  go  to  the 
doctors  office,  two  times  every  3  months:  the 
State,  through  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  will 
pick  up  the  tab 

In  addition,  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
office  handles  administration  of  doctors' 
calls  to  pensioners  put  up  In  nursing  homes. 
The  State  will  pay  for  as  many  as  6 
routine  doctors'  calls  at  nursing  homes  every 
3  month.":,  or  12  calls  during  that  period  if 
the  patient's  health  demands  It. 

The  program  Is  liberal.  It  treats  the  pen- 
sioner like  an  Insurance  beneficiary,  not  a 
ward  of  the  State. 

This  fact  aroused  some  fears  in  the  early 
months  of  the  program  that  malingering 
might  become  a  problem 

But  It  has  not.  On  the  contrary.  Colo- 
rado's senior  citizens  have  been  staying  In 
the  hospital  only  an  average  of  11.72  days 
per  admission.  This  is  2  days  less  than  the 
national  average  for  persons  of  6.5  and  older 
What  about  the  doctor's  office  privileges? 
Do  the  pensioners  use  up  their  excess  visits 
for  socializing? 

Blue  Cross  says  they  don't  Theoretically 
Colorado's  52,000  eligible  pensioners  could 
use  up  a  total  of  more  than  400.000  vlslU  a 
year  They've  been  seeing  the  doctor  only 
about  90,000  times  a  year,  the  record*  show 
How  much  It  all  thU  costing  the  Colorado 
tHxiwyer? 

In  1959  the  i»erv)re«  manatfcd  for  the 
State  by  Blue  CrrxiA-Blue  Shield  came  to 
iflA(J2.1Sfl  eo,  plun  •131,194  for  adminljitrtt- 
tlotl  co*t« 

Thii  meant  that  the  odmlnutratlon  coitu 
ran  about  2  i>ercent  of  the  prf>grRm'i  overall 
extMnce 

For  the  Item  of  Blue  Crow-type  hoepltal 
care,  the  State  wa«  charged  Just  $42,818 — a 
mere  o  8  percent— for  the  processing  of 
21.409  hospital  admissions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  New  Tork, 
where  the  State  handles  all  of  the  admlnlB- 
tratlon  details  for  pensioner  medical  servlcee. 


Colorado's  $6,526.188  69  outlay  would  ha\e 
run  up  a  paperwork  bill  of  more  than 
1700,000 — a  far  cry  from  the  $131,194  that 
Colorado  actually  had   to  put  out. 

The  difference''  Apparently  it's  profes- 
sional management 

Dr  Paul  Hartendorp,  director  of  medical 
services  for  the  State  welfare  department. 
might  be  running  a  complicated  bureaucracy 
if  he  and  the  other  founders  of  Colorado's 
plan  hadn't  decided  to  keep  the  State  mostly 
out  of  the  paperwork 

But  he  has  no  ambitions  to  run  a  bureauc- 
racy. 

"There  are  only  four  people  in  my  office, 
and  that's  the  way  I  like  it."  Hartendorp  .said. 
"Every  dollar  lost  in  a  bureaucracy  would  be 
a  dollar  taken  away  from  the  pensioners,  and 
gocjdness  knows  they  need  everything  they're 
getting. 

"No.  after  2  full  years  of  trial  I'm  con- 
vinced that  our  program  is  the  best — and 
most  efficient — in  the  Nation  " 

Hartendorp.  .i  longtime  Denver  physician, 
said  he  fears  neither  socialized  medicine  nor 
bad  practices  ii  Colorado's  plan 

"Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  does  mo*t  of  the 
paperwork."  he  said,  "but  the  welfare  de- 
partment still  makes  the  decisions.  And 
we're  Just  as  sure  about  the  disbursement  of 
funds  as  If  we  were  doing  It  ourselves.  We 
have  complete  access  to  the  books  at  all 
times,  and  the  books  are  in  excellent  order." 
Hartendorp  said  the  w-elfare  department 
would  like  to  expand  the  program  to  provide 
services  such  as  dental  care  and  more  doc- 
tors' visitations  for  pen.sioners  who  need 
more  than  the  two-per-quarter  allowance. 
But  the  $10  million  budget  won't  allow  it. 

One  dividend  of  the  program  has  been  a 
Jump  in  pensioner  morale 

Being  assured  of  medical  Insurance-tjiie 
protection  has  meant  peace  of  mind  to  many 
a  Colorado  pensioner. 

But  there's  another  morale  builder  at 
work.  It's  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
choose   any   hospital    for   medical    care 

When  Colorado  cared  for  its  pensioners 
on  a  routine  welfare  basis,  illness  usually 
meant  admission  to  E>enver  General  Hos- 
pital or  Colorado  General  Hospital 

The  care  was  good  enough,  but  oft*n — 
especially  in  the  case  of  Colorado  General — 
the  patient  had  to  travel  from  another  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Being  hospitalized  was 
unpleasant  enough,  but  being  separated 
from  familiar  surroundings  and  families  was 
almost  more  than  the  pensioner  could  bear. 
Denver  General  and  Colorado  General 
statistics   best  show  what  has  happened 

According  to  Richard  N.  Christy,  admin- 
istrative assistant  at  Denver  General  Hos- 
pital, the  num.ber  'X>t  pensioners  admitted 
to  DGH  has  dropped  in  half  since  the  pres- 
ent State  program  started. 

Colorado  General's  drop,  according  to 
Peter  Samac.  assistant  to  the  administrator. 
h\s  been  about  10  percent — and  this  during 
a  period  when  total  admissions  to  the  hos- 
pital were  steadily  rising 

The  drops  at  the  two  hospitals  indicate 
that,  across  the  State,  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  pensioners  are  entering  hOB- 
pllals  of  Ihclr  choice— places  where  lonell- 
neM  can  be  combated  by  friend*  find  reln- 
Iheo 

Moral*  Is  hard  to  measure  by  cold  sta- 
il»llc».  but  It  i«  (;nf  of  the  focu^m  which 
mulce  Colorado'*  program  exciting  to  an 
arrazing  variety  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Here   are   some   opinions   of    the   program 
by  Coloradans   who  would  split  sharply  on 
some  of  the  national  medical  care  proposals: 
Charles  E    Bloedorn.   director  of   the  Na- 
tional Annuity  League: 

"Colorado  htm  by  far  the  finest  old-age 
pension  program  In  the  country,  and  the 
medical   plan    Is   an    excellent   companion. 
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"The  league  heartily  endorses  the  plan; 
the  principles  used  in  It  are  perhapti  the 
most  workable  of  any  In  the  Nation. 

But  If  the  league  flnds  ahcM-tcomin^,  It 
is  in  the  scope  of  the  program  and  not  In 
the  administration.  We  think  it  ougiit  to 
provide  a  more  flexible  system  for  do<' tors' 
visitations,  free  drugs  and  pharmaceu- icals 
and  items  like  dental  care,  hearing  aids  and 
the  services  of  chiropractors." 

R.  C.  Anderson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Colorado  Labor  Council  (AFL-CIO)  ; 

"We  view  the  Colorado  program  as  a  jreet 
step  forward  in  the  care  of  the  aged.  We 
think  it  has  turned  out  to  be  both  practical 
and  workable.  The  council  was  for  the  plan 
at  the  outset.     We  still  endorse  it." 

Harvey  T.  Sethman,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Colorado  State  Medical  Society: 

"We  consider  the  Colorado  program  excel- 
lent. No  plan  Is  perfect,  and  this  one  in  no 
exception,  but  by  and  large  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  old  age  pensioners  are  gef.ing 
excellent  care,  and  an  overwhelming  .oia- 
Jority  of  the  physicians  are  satisfied.  We  be- 
lieve the  State  welfare  administration  has 
done  a  very  good  Job;  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  having  handled  the  program  in 
a  calm,  efHcient.  public-spirited  manner." 

Would  Colorado  3  program  be  applicable  on 
a  national  sctjpe? 

Justis  thinks  it  would. 

"We  have  a  plan  unlike  any  other,"  he  said, 
"and  in  my  opinion  It  is  working  better  tiian 
any  other  State  medical  care  program  for 
the  pensioner. 

"It  is  not  a  perfect  plan,  but  we  thlnV;  it 
has  worked  out  remarkably  well  It  mi?ht 
Work  out  Just  as  well  if  it  were  modified  for 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  There's  a  lot  to 
be  mid  for  any  plan  where  you  get  gro  ipe 
like  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Leagut?  of 
Women  Voters,  the  APL-CIO.  the  doctors  and 
the  pensioners  themselves  to  approve  it." 

The  broadening  of  the  Colorado  plan  to 
cover  a  national  need  would  require  consider- 
able reworking. 

The  main  problems  would  be  choosing  the 
avenue  of  financing — s.x:ial  security  or  direct 
congressional  appropriations — and  deter- 
mining who.  outside  c^f  S^a*.^  pension  rol-ls. 
should  be  eligible  for  free  medical  coverage 
and  who  should  pay 

But  the  two  key  features  of  Colorado's  ro- 
markabie  plan— establishment  of  an  adt;- 
quaie  earmarked  fund  and  relegation  of 
management  to  an  organization  like  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield— would  be  retained. 

What  would  happen  If  Congress  enacted  a 
bill  far  afield  from  Colorado's  plan? 

There  would  be  a  danger  that  Colorado 
would  have  to  upset  Its  own  program  to 
qualify  for  the  Pedeml  matching  funds  C>r 
there  might  be  the  alfcrnatlve  of  turning 
down  the  Federal  program  altogether. 

Colorado  welfare  officials  are  watching 
Washington  developments  closely  to  see  .f 
the  outcome  is  detrimenUl  to  Colorado  s 
pensioners. 
The  fight  in  Washington  has  been  bitter. 
Most  of  the  battle  noises  have  come  from 
the  Porand  bill  arena.  The  bill,  drafted  by 
Representative  Aime  J  For.^nd,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island,  would  set  up  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care  benefits  for  most  cf 
the  Nation's  16  million  citizens  In  the  65- 
and-over  age  group. 

It  would  be  financed  and  admlnlstere^l 
entirely  under  the  social  security  program. 

"Socialized  medicine."  cried  the  American 
Medical  Association  when  It  scanned  the 
Forand  bill.  Most  Republican  leaders,  medi- 
cal Insurance  organizations,  and  business- 
men's associations  tended  to  agree  and  they 
wanted  no  part  of  it. 

The  AFI^CIO.  which  liked  the  bill,  saw 
Machiavellian  schemes  in  the  anti-Forand 
outcry  So  It  ;isked  its  13  million  member<= 
to  pressure  Washington  for  enactment  of 
the  bill. 
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Meanwhile,  the  United  Auto  Workers.  In  a 
burst  of  carefully  timed  Indignation  at 
Porand  opponents,  sent  out  thousands  of 
postcards  with  the  Biblical  quotation: 

"Cast  me  not  off  In  the  time  of  old  age; 
forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  falleth.- 
The  AMA  counterattacked.  Several  weeks 
ago  Dr.  Louis  M  Orr.  president  of  the  medi- 
caj  group,  fired  an  angry  letter  at  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  accusing  organized 
lab<;>r  of  deliberate  distortion  of  the  truth, 
perversions  of  the  truth  and  outright  un- 
truths in  its  attacks  on  the  Forand  bill 
o{iposltion. 

Antl-Porand  bill  people  also  didn't  take 
kindly  to  the  UAW  postcard. 

•Blasphemy."  cried  Representative  Thomas 
B.   CfRTis.  Republican,   of  Missouri. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration entered  the  dispute  with  a  plan  of 
its  own  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
aru!  Welfare  Arthur  Flemmlng  announced 
a  proposed  $12  billion  medical  care  program 
to  be  paid  lor  by  Federal-State  matctiing 
fun^s — and  sizable  contributions  by  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  plan. 

Cold  shoulders  immediately  jx)pped  up  all 
over  the  land — and  they  didn't  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  Porand  bill  partisans,  either. 
The  administration  bill,  thouzh  It  offered 
sop  to  the  foes  of  socialized  medicine,  was 
Judged  weak  on  many  counts. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York. 
for  one.  didn't  like  It.  He  suggested  changes 
which  would  make  the  plan  look  suspiciously 
like  the  Porand   bill. 

Other  Republican  Governors  have  been 
equally  dubious — some  of  them  on  the 
grounds  their  States  couldn't  afford  the  priv- 
ilege of  splitting  the  costs  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Others  have  said  the  plan  is  faulty  becaiase 
It  Would  bequire  payment  of  a  fairly  heavy 
portion  of  hospitalization  costs  by  the  hard- 
prassed  patient  himself  In  all  but  the  most 
serious  cases. 

All  In  all.  It  looks  as  If  the  administration 
proposal  is  In  for  even  more  static  than  the 
Fopand  bill. 

3ome  Colorado  observers  believe  that  a 
combination  of  programs  might  work  best. 
Take  the  administrative  cleanliness  of  the 
Colorado  program,  they  say.  and  build  from 
there  with  the  best  features  of  the  Forand 
and  administration  proposals,  and  something 
workable  might  emerge. 

Who  would  administer  such  a  program? 
At   the    present  time  no  one  organization 
is   Ui    a   position    to   run    the    program  on    a 
nationwide  basis. 

Colorado  probably  would  give  its  vote  to 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  although  there  are 
a  number  of  other  medical  and  hospitaliza- 
tion organizations  in  the  counuy  which 
migjht  qualify. 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  would  be  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  it  is  made  up  of  many  State 
org-inizations.  each  with  its  own  variations 
on  benefit   plans   and   its  own   rates. 

But  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  organiza- 
tlcins  are  rumored  to  be  studying  closer  alli- 
ances and  standard  rates  and  plans  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

If  so  perhaps  they  would  be  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  serve  a  national  medical  plan  for  the 
aged  as  Colorado  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
adrnlnlsters  the  State's  fine  program. 


longatlon  of  the  mouitorship.  I  have 
been  receiving  telephone  calls  and  letters 
on  this  matter,  and  only  the  other  day 
a  petition  signed  by  several  hundred 
rank- and -nie  members,  many  of  whom 
are  friends  of  mine,  of  the  Teamsters 
Union,  Local  996,  with  headquarters  in 
Honolulu,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  rank-and-file  members 
of  the  Teamsters  Union,  Local  996,  In  good 
standing,  hereby  petition  Congress  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  as  guiiranteed  under  the 
first  amendment.  The  undue  prolongation 
of  the  monltorshlp  over  the  Teamsters  Inter- 
national Union  has  cost  approximately  |i 
million  and  the  ojseratlon  of  such  monitor- 
ship  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
Judge  Letts  is  a  clear  denial  of  our  rights 
under  the  first  amendment. 

Our  basic  right  to  a  convention  to  elect 
officers  of  our  own  choosing  U  guaranteed 
by  the  Landrum-Grlfflu  law.  We  urge  you  to 
use  your  good  office  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  secure  hear- 
ings before  an  appropriate  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  misconduct  of  the  monltorshlp 
and  start  remedial  legislation. 

I  do  not  take  .sides  as  to  any  personal- 
ities involved  in  this  matter,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  union  have  a  right  to  express  them- 
selves in  democratic  fashion  and  to  hold 
an  election. 

The  Landium-Griffin  bill,  which  was 
passed  last  year,  was  intended  to  give  to 
rank-and-file  members  the  right  to  be 
heard  and  the  right  to  elect  their  offi- 
cials in  free  and  open  elections.  I  sin- 
erely  hope  that  the  Teanxsters  will  be 
given  the  right  to  hold  an  election  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  that  the  moni- 
torship  will  be  discontmued  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  hope  and  I  urge  that  the  matter  be 
given  immediate  study  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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PROLONGATION  OF  MONITORSHIP 
OP  TEAMSTERS  INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Teamsters  International 
Union  has  been  unable  to  conduct  an 
open,  free  election  because  of  the  pro- 


PRESENTATION  OF  KOREN  KOLLI- 
GIAN.  JR  .  AWARD  TO  NEW  YORK 
AVIATOR 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Pentagon  this  morning  a  young  Air  Force 
ofBcer  from  Cattaraugus,  NY.  l.st  Lt. 
Ronald  L.  Warner,  received  the  Koren 
Kolligian,  Jr.,  Trophy.  This  trophy  is 
presented  annually  by  the  Air  Force  for 
flying  safety  accomplishments. 

Lieutenant  Warner  was  pilot  of  an  Air 
Force  transport  plane  which  was  carry- 
ing passengers  from  Okinawa  to  Guam 
last  September  4.  With  one  engine  sud- 
denly disabled,  he  was  faced  with  the 
decision  of  ditching  in  the  open  sea  or 
gambling  on  nursing  his  crippled  air- 
craft to  Iwo  JLma.  Lieutenant  Warner 
decided  on  the  latter  course  and  with 
great  flying  skill  succeeded  in  reaching 
his  destination  with  only  minutes  of  fuel 
left. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  this  courageous  young 
officer  and  I  personally  am  delighted  at 
the  recognition  which  his  gallant  feat  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  Air  Force  citation 
which  accompanied  Lieutenant  Warner  s 
award  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


Thfre  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  o-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ClTAfloN    FOR    THE    AWAKD    OF    THE   KoKXN 

KoLLioiAN.  Jr.,  Tropht 

Tlie  Koren  Kolligian.  Jr  .  Trophy  is  award- 
ed to  Ist  Lt.  Ronald  L.  Warner.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  in  recognition  of  his  accomplishment 
of  an  outstanding  feat  of  airmanship 

On  IJeptember  4.  1959.  Lieutenant  Warner 
was  fljlng  as  pilot  of  a  C-119  aircraft  trans- 
portln';  passengers  from  Okinawa  to  Guam 
At  a  point  midway  to  Guam,  while  cruising 
at  9.0CO  feet,  the  aircraft  suddeiUy  experi- 
enced a  runaway  propeller  on  the  right  en- 
gine. Severe  vibration  of  the  aircraft  and 
an  uncontrollable  loss  of  altitude  posed  the 
immediate  threat  of  abandoning  the  aircraft 
over  tl  e  jjerllous  open  sea. 

Unatle  to  feather  the  defective  propeller. 
Lleuterant  Warner  alerted  the  passengers 
and  dispatched  emergency  distress  signals. 
By  slowing  the  aircraft  to  an  airspeed  slight- 
ly abov?  a  stall,  Lieutenant  Warner  was  able 
to  regain  sufficient  control  to  remain  air- 
borne. A  critical  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion revealed  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  aircraft  had  In.sufflclent  fuel  to  reach 
the  nearest  landing  facility  A  nearby  atoll 
offered  the  prospect  of  balling  out  the  pas- 
sengers, to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  aircraft, 
and  thereby  assure  sufficient  endurance  to 
reach  s;  fety  However,  rather  than  risk  the 
lives  of  his  passengers  to  the  uncertainties 
of  a  bailout  over  the  small  treacherous  atoll 
and  surrounding  shark-Infested  waters. 
Lleuten  int  Warner  decided.  In  the  face  of 
overwhe  Imlng  odds,  to  attempt  the  hazard- 
ous 4-h our  flight  to  Iwo  Jlma.  Having  made 
his  decslon.  he  ordered  all  possible  equip- 
ment Jettisoned.  Thereafter,  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  flight  dependent  on  the  continued 
o{>eratlc  n  of  one  engine,  a  runaway  prop>eUer 
causing  severe  aircraft  vibration  on  the 
other,  and  a  serious  shortage  of  fuel.  Lieu- 
tenant "^'arner  skillfully  piloted  his  aircraft 
to  a  saft  landing  at  Iwo  Jlnia  with  only  min- 
utes of  luel  remaining. 

Lieutenant  Warner's  outstanding  feat  of 
airmanship  in  coping  with  an  airborne  emer- 
gency situation  conforms  to  the  high  stand- 
ards established  for  the  Koren  Kolligian,  Jr., 
Trophy  ijid  reflects  great  credit  upon  him- 
self, the  Pacific  Air  Forces,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


RECOVliJlY  BY  US.  GOVERNMENT 
OP  COST  OP  HOSPITAL  AND  MED- 
ICAL SERVICES  IN  NEGLIGENT 
THIRD-PARTY  CASES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  in  .-eceipt  of  a  report  by  the  Comp- 
troller C}cneral  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled '  Review  of  the  Government's 
Rights  ajid  Practices  Concerning  Recov- 
er>-  of  Uie  Cost  of  Hospital  and  Medical 
Services  in  Negligent  Third-Party 
Cases.  ' 

It  wa'j  forwarded  to  me  as  chaiiman 
of  the  JMnt  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  by 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell, 
under  a  letter  dated  May  6,  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
analysis  and  comment  on  this  review  be 
printed   n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Stattemitt  bt   Senatoe  Haut  F.  Btkd,   or 

VntOIITLA 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  found  at  least  several  million  dol- 
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lars  a  year  slipping  through  legal  loopholes 
which  prevent  the  Government  frwn  recov- 
ering co0ta  in  accident  cases  involving  thou- 
sands of  persons  receiving  Pederai  hospltali- 
zauon,  medical  treatment,  etc. 

This  finding  was  made  In  a  review  of  tlie 
Governments  rights  and  practices  concern- 
ing recovery  of  the  cost  of  hospital  and  med- 
ical services  In  negligent  third-party  cases, 
which  CompuoUer  General  Joseph  Campbell 
today  forwarded  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expendituree. 

The  review  developed  that  while  provision 
is  made  lor  recovery  of  these  costs  in  other 
areas,  the  law  without  apparent  reason  is 
sUent  or  Insufficient  with  respect  to  accident 
cases  Involving  injury  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents,  the 
Coast  Guard,  merchant  seamen,  veterans 
and  others  for  whom  Government  medical 
care  is  furnished. 

The  magnitude  of  these  errors  of  omission 
is  shown  by  the  Comptroller  General's  ex- 
amination of  Department  of  Defense  reccwds 
which  reveal  that  in  the  30-month  period 
ending  June  30,  1959,  there  were  13,500  ac- 
cidents involving  privately  owned  automo- 
bUes  in  which  military  personnel  were  in- 
jured. 

The  ConiptroUer  General  estimated  that 
costs  of  Federal  medical  and  related  services 
in  these  cases  a\eraged  $10.5  million  a  year, 
or  some  $26  million  for  the  30-month  pe- 
riod; but  lacking  specific  authority,  and 
under  a  1947  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
Defense  Department  made  no  effort  to  re- 
cover any  of  tliese  costs. 

The  Comptroller  General  found  so-called 
third-party  negligence  reiisonabie  to  assume 
In  5,400  of  the  13,500  accident  cases  because 
the  Injured  military  personnel  were  pas- 
sengers or  pedestrians.  The  unrecovered 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  services  in 
these  cases  were  estimated  at  an  average  of 
$4.2  million  a  year. 

The  military  personnel  injured  in  the  other 
8,100  accident  cases  were  drivers  of  vehicles 
involved,  and  the  Comptroller  General  said 
while  incidence  of  •'third-party  llabUlty  in 
these  cases  Is  not  known.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  It  was  present  In  a  significant 
number  of  Instances." 

In  the  same  review  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral found  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice does  not  recover  from  negligent  third 
part'es  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Government 
In  the  treatment  of  injured  Coast  Guard 
personnel,  merchant  seamen,  and  others  who 
are  entitled  to  care  In  PHS  hospitals  at 
Government  expense. 

He  found  further  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  while  successful  In  some  de- 
gree In  proceedings  imder  general  provisions 
of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Act.  also  lacks 
specific  authority  to  recover  medical  costs 
from  negligent  third  parties  for  accident 
cases  treated  through  VA  facilities. 

The  review  found  in  some  cases  Injured 
p<TSonnel  may  recover  from  negligent  par- 
ties, but  the  Government  can  not  recover 
from  either  party  in  the  absence  of  specific 
legal  authority.  In  other  cases  Injured 
parties,  having  received  medical  care  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  do  not  Include  such  coets 
in  their  claims. 

I  concur  in  the  Comptroller  General's  con- 
clusions that  Government  medical  care  in 
these  cases  is  not  Intended  to  relieve  any 
one  of  any  accident  liability,  and  that  tlie 
right  of  recovery  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  Government,  with  no  excf^Jtlons.  I 
shall  Introduce  appropriate  legislation  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  drafted. 

Such  legislation  should  be  enacted 
promptly.  The  right  of  recovery  in  accident 
cases  la  already  provided  undw  the  federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act.  and  under 
Federal  law  relating  to  raUroad  employees, 
longshoremen,     and    harbor    workers.     The 


Defense  Department  and  other  agencies  in- 
volved have  concurred  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  recommendation  for  further  legal 
remedy. 


NATION.\L  BROTHERHOOD  AWARD 
TO  SENATOR  PONG  FTIOM  NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  OP  CHRIS- 
TIANS AND  JEWS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tliursday  evening  in  Providence.  R.I.. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNGl  was  presented  the  National  Broth- 
erhood Award  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  for  out- 
standing and  devoted  leadership.  This 
is  a  very  fitting  and  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  one  whose  entire  life  has  been 
devoted  to  promoting  true  understand- 
ing to  the  end  that  all  men  may  live  in 
harmony. 

In  his  native  Hawaii,  our  newest  State 
of  the  Union,  the  aloha  spirit  pervades. 
Brotherhood  is  a  lirlng  reality.  Hawaii 
is  a  showcase  of  fine  race  relations  and 
religious  tolerance  on  display  to  peoples 
of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheres, who  can  learn  from  Hawaii  that 
brotherhood  is  not  only  desirable  but  at- 
tainable. 

In  accepting  the  award  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  delivered  a  notable  address, 
in  which  he  analyzed  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  racial  harmony  and  coop- 
eration in  Hawaii  and  to  the  efforts  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  hasten  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  elsewhere.  I  commend 
this  fine  address  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Hibam  L.  Fowg.  Bi- 

VX>SE    NATlONAi    CONTEEEMCK    OT    CHRISTIANS 

AND  Jews.  Psovhwnce.  R.I.,  Mat  6,  1960 

It  is  Indeed  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privi- 
lege few  my  wife  Ellyn  and  me  to  be  with  you 
this  evening — to  sit  down  with  you  and  to 
break  bread  with  you  and  to  make  jova 
friendship. 

To  receive  from  you.  friends  I  have  Just 
come  to  know,  through  your  national  presi- 
dent. Dr  Louis  Webster  Jones,  this  bronae 
award  signifying  service  to  the  cause  of 
brotherhood,  moves  me  very,  very  deeply.  I 
am  doubly  thankful  few  your  kindness  and 
for  selecting  me  for  this  honor  which  I 
know  I  do  not  deserve. 

My  father  and  mother  were  Taotsts.  Were 
they  living  and  here  tonight  amidst  your 
warmth  and  frtendllnees,  witnessing  the  re- 
ceipt by  their  son  of  this  very  coveted  serv- 
ice award  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  ren»rked,  "This  is  tnily  in  accord  with 
what  Confucius  has  said,  "Under  heaven  all 
men  are  brothers. '  " 

That  we  shoiild  be  meeting  here  in  historic 
Providence,  one  of  the  queen  cities  of  New 
Engl:\nd.  pli?ases  me  greatly  I  feel  very 
much  at  home,  for  you  see  New  England  Is  a 
part  of  me  Three  long,  hard,  but  reward- 
ing years  of  my  formative  life  between  1932 
and  1935  were  spent  not  far  from  here,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass  as  a  Harvard  Law  School 
student.  But  even  before  Harvard,  I  was 
acquEilnted  with  New  England.  Its  influence 
has  kieen  felt  in  my  native  Hawaii  for  140 
years—since  the  arrlTal  In  lOTO  of  the  first 
group  of  12  communities  of  Clirtstlan  Oon- 
grega-.lonal  missionaries  from  New  Eiagland. 
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It  Is  amazing  how  tremendous  was  their  e.nd 
their  children's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment and  stability  of  Hawaii  and  how  their 
Puritan  philosophy  has  Influenced  Hawaii's 
outlook  and  life. 

Through  their  Influence,  the  Hawaiian 
language  was  reduced  to  writing,  the  Bible 
was  translated,  and  schxds  were  estabUsh-d 
Through  their  influence,  the  first  written 
constitution  was  approved  in  1840.  creating  a 
supreme  court  and  a  representative  body  of 
le^slators  elected  by  the  people. 

Through  their  Influence,  prohibition  w;us 
placed  on  Immorality,  gambling,  drunkea- 
ness.  theft,  and  violation  of  the  Sabbath, 
much  to  the  resistance  of  foreign  sailors  who, 
on  several  occasions  demonstrated  by  armed 
riots,  not  against  the  natives,  bu:  against 
the  missionaries.  Into  the  home  of  one  of 
them  several  cannon  shots  were  fired. 

Architecturally,  too.  New  England  has  left 
Its  visible  mark  on  Hawaii.  Even  today,  it 
la  not  unusual  to  see  a  Cape  Cod  cottage  on 
any  one  of  the  seven  Inhabited  islands 

New  EIngland's  Influence  on  me  has  been 
quite  personal  Besides  being  a  graduate  jf 
Harvard  Law  School.  I  am  a  graduate  of  tiie 
public  school  system  which  the  Congre- 
gational missionaries  inaugurated  My  name 
of  Hiram  is  taken  from  the  Reverend  Hiram 
Bingham,  leader  of  the  first  group  of  misslon- 
ajies.     My  religion   is   Congregational. 

So,  It  Is  Indeed  a  distinct  honor  and  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  be  speaking  here 
tonight  in  New  ESigland.  for  to  me  It  is  In  a 
sense  In  more  ways  than  one.  like  returning 
home. 

Your  regional  director.  Mrs  Rozella 
Swltzer.  has  a«ked  me  to  discuss  Hawaii's  re  le 
In  human  relationships  and  I  am  happy  to 
accede  to  her  wUhes 

Hawaii,  it  U  claimed  by  historians,  was 
dUcovered  by  Capt  James  Cocjk.  an  Bngltsn- 
man.  ThU  claim,  however,  la  disputed  oy 
the  Chinese  who  relate  this  very  plausit.le 
story  Ten  years  prior  to  Captain  Cook  s  visit. 
a  Chinese  junk  left  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong 
and  sailed  eastward  across  the  vast  Pacific 
Dropping  anchor  at  Walklkl.  the  captain 
pulled  out  his  spyglass  and  scanned  the  shore 
This  Is  what  he  saw— beautiful  Hawaiian 
maidens,  dressed  In  grass  sklru  dancing  to 
the  tune  of  ukuleles  Putting  his  spyglass 
down,  he  turned  to  his  men  and  said  'Men 
we  must  sail  on,  there  u  no  laundry  to  ^e 
done  here  '  And  this  Is  the  reason  there  are 
so  many  Chinese  laundries  m  New  England 

The  cook  on  the  ship,  however,  was  not 
convinced  He.  too.  picked  up  the  spyglass 
and  scanned  the  shore  What  he  saw.  ne 
liked  Putting  down  his  spyglass,  he  Jumped 
overboard  and  swam  to  shore  As  he  was  a 
good  cook,  the  captain  would  not  sail  without 
him 

After  a  whole  week  of  search,  he  was  found 
in  the  loving  arms  of  a  very  amorous  Ha- 
waiian maiden  Yanking  him  from  her 
charms,  the  crew  took  him  down  to  the  beach 
where,  to  make  an  example  of  him  before  all 
the  men.  the  captain  made  him  put  on  heavy 
boots  and  marched  him  up  and  down.  'With 
every  step  he  took,  the  captain  gave  him  a 
kick  After  many  kicks,  the  cook  turned 
around  and  said.  'Why  kickee  me?  "  And 
that  Is  how  Walklkl  got  its  name 

Essential  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Hawaii  is  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  ite  geo- 
graphical location,  and  of  the  peoples  who 
settled  there  Situated  in  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  which  covers  one-third  of  our  globe, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  number  just  eight  out 
of  the  thousands  of  islands  comprising  Ma- 
laysia, Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia. 
Archaeologists,  anthropologists,  and  histor- 
ians of  these  oceanic  people  and  their  cul- 
ture virtually  agree  that  stone-age  Cauca- 
sian people  in  successive  waves  of  migration 
from  the  Indochina  Peninsula  pushed  east- 
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wnrd  into  Malaysia,  then  from  there  to  Mela- 
nesia, then  to  the  Islands  off  and  surrounding 
Tahiti,  the  heart  of  Polynesia.  FYom  Tahiti 
la  great  single  and  double  canoes,  they  dis- 
persed 2.500  miles  north  to  Hawaii,  southwest 
to  New  Zealand,  and  southeast  to  Mangareva, 
Pltcairn.  and  Easter  Island. 

Charcoeils  recently  discovered  In  fireplaces 
used  by  the  early  settlers  of  Hawaii  have  been 
determined  by  the  radio  carbon  method  to 
d$te  back  a  thousand  years. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  first  Poly- 
nesians landed  on  Hawaii  some  1.200  years 
ago. 

iiattle  Is  known  of  the  history  of  Hawaii 
u^til  Capt  James  Cook,  of  Great  Britain,  dis- 
covered the  Islands  in  1778.  and  brought  to  a 
close  the  period  of  Hawaiian  isolation  which 
hlid  existed  for  10  centuries.  Thereafter,  fur 
tnaders  of  the  Northwest  and  California,  on 
their  way  to  sell  their  furs  In  China,  together 
with  the  demand  for  Hawaiian  sandlewood 
aad  the  outfitting  of  whaling  fleets,  made 
Hawaii  an  important  port  of  commerce. 

The  strategic  significance  of  Hawaii  as  a 
Pacific  outpost  became  apparent  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century,  when  a  power  strug- 
gle f  r  dominance  of  the  islands  took  place 
between  England,  Prance,  and  the  United 
Seates 

Hawaii  today  could  easily  have  been  an 
E^oglish  colony  by  right  of  discovery  or  by 
casslon,  or  a  French  colony  by  force  of  arms. 

A  British  naval  force  seized  Hawaii  and 
for  5  months  the  British  flag  flew  over  the 
islands  in  1843  However,  by  that  time,  the 
influence  of  Americans  In  the  Islands  and  the 
g4lning  strength  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Pacitlc  assured  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  of  Its 
irjdependence 

Prom  1795  when  Kamehameha,  a  Hawaiian 
chleltaln,  took  control  of  Hawaii.  Maul,  and 
0»hu.  to  1893,  a  period  of  almost  100  years. 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  under  the  rule 
of  seven  kings  and  one  queen  In  1893.  Queen 
Lliiuokalani  was  dethroned  and  a  provisional 
government  was  formed  The  Republic  of 
Hawaii  was  established  the  following  year. 

Hriwaii  wa*  annexed  by  the  United  States 
in  1898  and  from  1900  to  9  months  ago.  It  was 
an  incorp<.>rated  Terrlti^ry  of  the  United 
Stotes  with  a  representative  legislature 
elected  by  the  people  but  with  an  appointed 
OC'vernur 

Ethnically,  Hawaii  is  comp<»sed  of  many 
n4t.lonalltle«  The  early  settlers  were  the 
Polynesians  Caucasian  sailors,  adventurers, 
whalers,  traders  and  missionaries  were  sec- 
ond comers  Then  followed  Chinese  con- 
tract lab<jrers  recruited  Uy  work  the  sugar 
pllintatioiis  as  the  Hawaiian*  were  not  In- 
clined to  hard  labor 

'With  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  to  the 
United  States  in  1898,  Chinese  labor  Imml- 
gmtion  was  completely  prohibited  as  the 
laws,  which  were  then  in  force  excluding 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States,  were 
mude  applicable  to  Hawaii. 

Japanese  contract  laborers  In  great  num- 
bers were  also  Imported  from  1885  until 
their  exclusion  in  1924 

Portuguese,  Swedes.  Germans,  Koreans. 
Soaith  Sea  Islanders,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and 
Filipinos  also  comprised  Immigrant  groups 
brought  in  for  the  cultivation  and  the  proc- 
essing of  sugar. 

From  these  heterogeneous  and  diverse  eth- 
nic groups  has  evolved  a  homogeneous  com- 
munity—a community  which  has  been 
termed  by  students  of  sociology  as  a  "21st 
century  society  "  where  racial  harmony  and 
cooperation  are  n(jrmal  and  accepted  condi- 
tions of  life  This  spirit  of  working  to- 
gether pervades  civic,  business,  political,  and 
cultural  endeavors.  There  is  sincere  respect 
for,  rather  than  mere  toleration  of,  each 
other's  nationality,  traits,  characteristics, 
and  cultures. 


Living  in  an  Island  paradise,  tropical  and 
balmy,  with  high  standards  of  health  and 
livelihood;  with  a  good,  free  educational 
system;  a  stable,  democratic  government; 
where  no  group  constitutes  a  racial  ma- 
jority; with  peoples  on  one  hand  steeped  In 
Christian  Puritan  outlook  and  Justice,  and 
on  the  other,  imbued  with  Buddhist  and 
Confucian  philosophies  stressing  human  and 
moral  conduct;  cemented  together  and  mel- 
lowed by  the  generous  open-heartedness  and 
carefree  aloha  spirit  of  its  native  Hawaiian 
people,  we  In  Hawaii  would  like  to  believe 
that  we  are  gl\lng  life  to  a  community  ap- 
proaching the  Ideal  of  a  world  at  peace  and 
In  concord. 

President  El.senhower  said  to  the  people 
of  India  during  his  recent  trip,  "Hawaii  cries 
Insistently  to  a  divided  world  that  all  our 
differences  of  race  and  origin  are  less  than 
the  grand  and  Indestructible  unity  of  our 
common  brotherhood.  The  world  should 
take  time  to  listen  with  attentive  ear  to 
Hawaii   ' 

Hawaii  Is  Indeed  a  showcase  for  true 
brotherhood.  Elsewhere,  even  as  In  ancient 
days,  massive  discrimination  continues  to 
blight  human  relationships  Our  news  me- 
dia carry  dally  evidence  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man,  evidenced  by  oppression,  fear,  ha- 
tred, bias,  and  discrimination  In  all  quarters 
of  our  globe 

Behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains, 
religious  and  political  persecution  persist. 
In  Tibet,  the  Red  Chinese  regime  continues 
mass  gen(x:lde  of  the  civilian  population 
Large  numbers  of  people  still  flee  East  Ger- 
many and  Red  China,  at  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  to  seek  sanctuary  in  more  tolerant 
oases  Antl-SemltUm  and  antl-Chrlstlanltjr 
erupt  as  atheistic  communism  seeks  to  wipe 
out  rellgloiu  worship 

Belligerent  nationalism  Is  more  the  rule 
than  not  In  modern  struggles  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  colonialism  Too  often  such 
nationalism  provokes  wholesale  bloodletting, 
with  guns  replacing  ballou  as  the  means  of 
attaining  parity  and  settllr  g  disputes 

Unmindful  of  man  s  grow  ng  yearning  for 
equal  status,  many  cling  U)  fienneless  caste 
systems  of  the  discredited  pa/t  As  In 
South  Africa  the  ruling  race  shr^rked  the 
world  with  lu  brutal  methods  to  cnforot 
apartheid 

There  Is  something  bartMrlc  in  today's  re- 
pression of  mans  natural  passion  for  equity. 
Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  not  yet 
purged  of  intolerance  and  preju:*lce  Denial 
of  voting  nghu,  desecration  of  churches, 
schools,  and  public  buildings:  dl»crimlna- 
tlon  In  employment  and  In  public  accom- 
modations point  up  th*-  urgent  need  for 
further  progrcns  in  learning  to  live  peace- 
ably together  In  connection  with  recent 
sltdown  demonstrations  at  lunch  counters. 
It  Is  significant  to  no  e  that  many  whites 
who  object  to  Negroes  sitting  as  cust^>mers 
on  one  side  of  the  counter  do  not  object  to 
Negroes  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter 
cooking  and  .serving  the  food  they  eat  Ir- 
rational from  a  standpoint  of  logic'  this  atti- 
tude Is  bewildering  from  a  standpoint  of 
emotion  as  well 

In  our  glasshouse  that  Is  America,  our 
discrimination  and  bigotry  are  in  full  view 
of  a  critical  world  We  receive  considerable 
adverse  comment  for  our  shortcomings — and 
perhaps  not  enough  recognition  for  the  un- 
deniable progress  we  are  making  Unlike 
some  of  our  critics,  we  are  not  sweeping  our 
problems  of  civil  rights  under  the  rug  We 
are  facing  up  to  tliem 

This  year,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  100  represenUtlves  of  179  million 
Americans  aired  our  civil  rights  disagree- 
ments in  public  over  a  period  of  8  weeks. 
If  ever  oi»lnions  were  thoroughly  ventilated, 
these  were.  And  when  all  the  smog  had 
lifted,  what  was  the  outcome? 
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Of  tie  100  Senators,  82  supported  pas- 
sage of  X)rrectlve  and  progresalve  civil  rights 
legislation.  Only  18  voted  for  th«  status 
quo. 

In  scl  ool,  we  usually  consider  70  a  "pass- 
ing" grade.  While  82  may  not  elevate  us  to 
honor  roll,  it  certainly  is  a  very  re8pe<-t.abie 
score. 

In  terns  of  public  sentiment,  the  82  per- 
cent of  '-he  Senate  favoring  this  years  civil 
rights  b  11  represents  a  sizable  majority  of 
American  people  Without  such  widespread 
approval  this  civil  rights  milestone  would 
not  have  been  achieved.  Although  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  suit  some  people 
and  goes  too  far  to  suit  others.  It  does  denote 
real  prog.  ess. 

To  tho.te  who  are  impatient  with  our  speed 
in  achieving  true  brotherhfjod.  let  me  point 
out  that,  until  1957.  more  than  80  years 
elapsed  without  passage  of  a  single  significant 
civil  rights  law.  Now.  Just  3  years  later,  we 
have  eructed  a  second  major  civil  rights 
statute.  Unquestionably.  xiuA  rt-flects  signif- 
icant tra^osforraatlon  in  American  attitudes. 
In  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  of 
course,  we  still  have  not  matched  the  toler- 
ance found  In  Hawaii  where  acceptance. 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed,  and 
based  on  Individual  merit  and  sitanding  is  tlie 
general  rule— the  unwritten  rule  Ai-cept- 
ance  comes  from  the  heart  It  la  not  .super- 
Imposed  by  such  means  as  legislation. 
Judicial  ;)rocess,  or  promotional  camps'.gns 
For  example,  discrimination  does  not  exl.n 
In  Government  employment  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  administered  by 
seven  commissioners,  has  for  its  chairman, 
an  Amerl;an  of  Japanese  descent,  a  ci')ramls- 
sloner  of  Chinese  descent,  and  one  of  part- 
Hawaiian  deRoent  and  four  of  Caucasian  de- 
scent. 

The  Ur  Iverslty  of  Hawaii,  with  m<->re  than 
8.00(J  full-time  students  Is  under  the  control 
of  s  b<M.rd  of  regents  of  nine  members — four 
of  whom  are  of  CsucasUn  ancestry,  two  of 
Japanese  two  of  Chinese,  and  one  of  Hawai- 
ian ancestry. 

T'he  nlie  Public  Housing  Authority  com- 
mlfisloners  are  comprised  of  five  of  Caucasian. 
tw  >  of  Chinese  one  (»f  Korean,  and  one  part- 
Hawaiian  atu^estry  operating  dwelllogs  hotis- 
ing  more  than  4.000  famUles. 

Int«rm  irrlage  between  members  of  differ- 
ent ethnic  groups  has  t>een  and  is  common 
and  has  produced  fine,  outstanding  people, 
many  of  whom  are  leaders  In  the  biminess, 
professional,  political,  and  religious  life  of 
the  IslaU'ls 

In  the  matter  of  voting.  Dr.  Andrew  W 
Und.  pn-)ressor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Hawal  .  states  that  "racial  bloc  voting.  In 
the  mainland  sense  of  the  vigorous  control 
over  an  entire  bloc  of  voters  of  a  common 
race,  doe;,  not  occur  in  Hawaii,  and  e\  en  In 
the  more  restricted  sense  of  voting  exclusively 
for  members  of  one's  own  ethnic  group.  It  Is 
so  slight  as  to  be  Inconsequential."  He  ob- 
served that  "any  politician  of  the  slightest 
sagacity  soon  learns.  If  he  does  not  already 
know,  tt-at  the  surest  route  to  political 
suicide  Is  an  appeal  on  a  racial  basis." 

I  must  confess  there  Is  some  racial  dis- 
crtmlnatl  >n  practiced  by  some  social  groups 
In  Hawaii  but  In  recent  years,  more  and 
more  private  groups  are  opening  their  mem- 
berships X)  persons  of  all  races.  It  may  not 
be  too  long  before  racial  bars  are  lifted  al- 
together. 

In  the  field  of  public  accommodauons.  all 
of  our  restaurants,  theaters,  hotels,  public 
parks,  public  beaches.  pubUc  swimming 
pools,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  are  free  of  any  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional ori..^n. 

Justice  Is  dispensed  with  equity.  Then 
has  been  oo  reported  case  In  which  any  ques- 


tion   of   discrimination    In    the    administra- 
tion of  Justice  appears  to  have  been  raised. 

Even  though  racial  harmony  prevails  In 
Hawaii,  there  are  groups  dedicated  to  further- 
ing inter-raclal  relations  such  as  the  Hawaii 
Chapter  of  World  Brotherhood,  the  Honolulu 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Pacific  and 
Asian  AllHlrs  Council  While  we  do  not  have 
a  chaptar  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  Huwaii.  efiorts  lu  be- 
half of  racial  and  religious  understanding  are 
carried  on  by  the  Council  of  Churches  and 
World  Brotherhood. 

In  addition,  business  organizations  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Board  of  Under- 
writers. Conimercial  Club,  Employers  C  jun- 
cU,  Home  Builders  Association,  and  the  Re- 
tall  Board  are  c :>mprised  of  Individuals  of 
varying  racial  extractions. 

This  is  alsfj  true  of  civic,  political,  educa- 
tional, fraternal,  health,  medical,  veterans, 
and  welfare  groups 

Again  this  is  true  of  the  more  than  one 
dozen  service  organizations  for  young  people. 

The  Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Community  Theater  Include  in  their 
members.'iip  individuals  of  many  races.  I 
recall  Community  Theater  productions  that 
have  had  a  Filipino  Anna  In  the  musical 
verson  of  "Anna  and  the  King  of  Slam." 
better  known  as  The  King  and  I."  Another 
time  a  young  lady  of  Japanese  extraction  as 
Kate  in    Kis*  Me  Kate   " 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. Hawaii  h.1.8  done  many  things.  For 
i^i>^tanre.  Hawaii  sponsored  an  Afro-Asian 
student  leader  seminar  where  three  dossen 
t4ilented  young  college  men  and  women  from 
nearly  as  many  countries  on  three  continents 
conferred  for  4  weeks  on  the  place  of  higher 
education  in  s^'Ciety  today 

Hawaii  held  an  International  Conference 
on  Race  Relations  to  discuss  the  conflicts 
and  tensions  which  exist  throughout  the 
world  bet-Aeen  Imperialistic  powers  and 
peoples  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  self-deter- 
mination, with  emphasis  on  tte  effect  of  eco- 
nomic change  and  nationalism  on  race  rela- 
tions In  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Hawaii  held  three  East -West  phlUjsopber's 
conXercziccs  where  an  Asian  conferee  re- 
marked that  these  meetings  were  the  only 
ones  In  which  Arlans  had  felt  free  to  express 
themselves  frankly   and  did  so 

For  Dix  year*,  the  University  of  Hawaii  has 
conducted  an  Asian  Orientation  Center  for 
Mundt- Smith  and  Pulbrlght  grantees 
headed  for  graduate  study  at  mainland  US 
imlversltles 

Last  month,  three  prominent  citizens  of 
Hawaii  accompanied  by  their  wives  began 
a  tour  of  southeast  Asia  and  India.  Their 
mission  Is  to  meet  and  mingle  Informally 
with  the  i>eoplee  of  the  Pacific  area.  Each 
of  the  group  represents  a  different  race  of 
the  Pacific  Each  has  prospered  through  his 
Individual  merit  in  Hawaii's  climate  of  racial 
understajidiug  and  harmony.  In  turn,  each 
has  contributed  to  Hawaii's  growth  and 
stattire. 

Chairman  of  the  group  Is  a  Chinese  attor- 
ney and  busiueisman  who  served  as  the 
president  of  the  senate  in  the  last  legisla- 
ture  of   Hawaii   before   statehood. 

Another  is  a  Polynesian — Duke  P.  Kahana- 
moku.  world  renowned  sheriff  of  Honolulu 
County  and  former  Olympic  swimming 
champion.  He  Is  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
a  Caucasian. 

Tlie  third  is  a  State  senator  of  Japanese 
extraction  who  had  been  a  county  Judge. 

As  representatives  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
they  have  vital  Information  to  Impart  on 
their  tour.  They  can  speak  from  personal 
exj>erlence  of  America's  growing  feeling  of 
racial  understanding  so  well  In  evidence  In 
HawalL     They  can  cite  specific  accompUsh- 


ments  in  Hawaii  resulting  from  this  under- 
staindlng. 

A  group  of  three  University  of  Hawaii 
students,  one  a  naother  of  three,  last  week 
launched  a  statewide  fund-raising  cam- 
paign to  finance  scholarships  for  Asian 
students.  They  hope  to  expand  the  program 
eventually  to  Include  an  undergraduate 
stud-nt  e.xchange  program  By  Septeir.ber, 
thes«-  students  have  scheduled  to  operate  a 
cultural  exchange  with  Asian  unnersities, 
beginning  with  Kelo  University,  one  of  the 
largest  private   sclioois   in  Japan 

Nearly  2.000  elementary  schoolchildren 
are  p.u-ticipating  in  a  "neiglibor"  language 
program  to  promote  vmderstanding  througli 
betur  communication  They  are  learniiig 
languages  of  the  Far  Ectst  under  a  program 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  Hawaii  De- 
partment of   Public   Instruction. 

To  promote  better  relations  and  under- 
standmg  among  the  United  States  and  the 
Nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  Senate 
of  tiie  United  States  l.tst  week  authorized  a 
3-ye:ir  expenditure  of  $30  million  to 
establish  in  Hawaii  a  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Intercharge  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  I  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  concur  and  make  It  a 
reality 

The  Center  Is  to  have  two  major  divisions; 
an  International  College  where  stud  -nts 
from  overseas  and  the  United  States  can 
study  togethp-  and  an  International  training 
facility  to  provide  technical  Instruction 
through  on-the-job  and  Inservlce  training 
for  participants  from  other  nations  It  is 
expected  to  start  off  with  125  scholarship 
stud'fnts  and  Is  to  be  increased  to  2.000  after 
5  yeirs.  Three-fourths  will  be  from  over- 
seas and  one-fourth  from  the  United  States 

Tbe  reason  cited  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Center  in  Hawaii  was  the  uniquely 
favoi-able  atmosphere  there;  a  physical  and 
a  cultural  climate  In  which  studenu  from 
the  Orient  can  be  at  their  ease;  a  community 
eager  to  participate  In  the  program  by  open- 
ing Its  offices  and  homes  to  these  students; 
and  s  community  which  Itself  displays  the 
best  qualities  of  East  and  West. 

It  Is  therefore  manifestly  evident  that 
HawaU,  with  lu  rich  multlracUl  human  re- 
source, long  and  amicable  history  of  ethnic 
integration,  happy  cultural  Interchange  and 
strategic  geography,  has  not  In  self-c^ntent- 
menl  and  with  detachment  withdrawn  her- 
self mto  her  own  Island  sanctuary,  but  has 
dlllgimtly  pursued  numerous  ways  to  con- 
tribute her  good  fortune  and  know-how-  to 
brlnj;  closer  cooperation  among  her  neigh- 
bors. 

Clothed  with  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
state,  she  Is  confident  that  her  people,  few 
ao  they  are.  can  effectively  help  to  hasten 
the  millenlum   of   the    t>rotherhood  of   man. 

This  we  have  accepted  as  the  ultimate  un- 
folding of  our  destiny,  our  great  contribution 
to  America.  This  we  know  is  our  transcend- 
ent mission.  We  live  brotherhood,  we  be- 
lieve in  it.  and  we  knew  it  has  real  prospect 
for  fiuccess  nationally  and  Internationally, 
for  it  satisfies  the  soul  and  has  the  force 
of  lofric. 

We  in  Hawaii  do  feel  a  sense  of  history — 
not  J  List  of  a  dramatic  pajst,  great  as  it  may  be, 
but  of  a  dynamic  future  with  its  promise 
of  rl:her  achievement  l>enefiting  humanity 
and  auguring  peace. 

Wliat  we  have  accomplished  In  Hawaii  In 
so  stort  a  period  can  w^41  be  duplicated  by 
all  communities.  Many  and  propitious  may 
have  been  the  factors  for  Hawaii  to  so  quickly 
attaia  a  happy  homogeneous  community. 
Yet  the  lack  of  some  of  these  factors  should 
not  render  that  attainment  Impossible  else- 
wheri?.     It  may  perhaps  take  longer 

All  communities  are  endowed  with  the 
substantive    factors    for    success    In    hxmian 
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relationship.  AJI  they  need  la  to  catalyze 
and  to  synthesize  them.  In  Hawaii  we  have 
found  it  You,  I  know  In  a  gp-eat  measure, 
have  also  round  It.  Surprisingly  so,  It  Is 
everywhere  In  some  measure.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  a  Book  so  dear  to  Christians  as 
well  as  to  Jews,  Third  Chapter  of  First  Kings, 
we  are  told  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solo- 
mon In  a  dream  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  want  and  Solomon  replied,  "O  Lord, 
my  Ood,  give  thy  servant  therefor  an  under- 
standing heart  to  Judge  thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  evil:  for  who 
Is  able  to  Judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people''" 

It  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had 
asked  this  thing  and  God  said  unto  him, 
"Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing  and 
hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life  or  riches 
or  the  life  of  thine  enemies;  but  hast  asked 
for  thyself  understanding  to  discern  what 
is  right,  behold,  I  have  done  according  to  thy 
words.  Lo.  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an 
understanding;  heart  and  I  have  also  given 
thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked,  both 
riches  and  honor." 

I  thank  you 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

further     morning     business? 
morning  business  is  closed. 


Is  there 
If     not. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1329.  H.R.  10474, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10474  I  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
modern  naval  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rec^est  of  the  Senator 
from  Montanu/ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10474'  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  naval  v.ssels. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report,  justifying  the  need  for 
the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  constructinn 
of  8.000  tons  of  amphibious  warfare  vessels 
and  landing  craft,  4.000  tons  of  patrol  vessels, 
and  20,(K>0  tons  of  auxiliary  vessels, 

VZSSEl-S    TO    BE    CONSTRUCTED 

Ampkhlbious  transport,  dock i 

Escort  vessels 2 

Fast  combat  support  ship 1 

REASON    FOR    AUTHORIZATION 

The  Navy's  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
program  for  fiscal  year  1961  involves  35  ships 
and  22  craft. 

From  prior  shipbuilding  authorization  acta 
the  Navy  has  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
struct  all  of  the  vessels  included  In  the  1961 
program  except  for  the  tonnage  involved  in 
this  bill 

The  shipbuilding  and  conversion  program 
of  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1961  Ls  directed 
toward  the  continued  Improvement  and 
modernization  of  the  Navy  to  enable  It  to 
discharge  Its  assigned  missions  In  the  na- 
tional defence. 


Most  of  the  shlpis  now  In  use  by  the  Navy 
were  laid  down  during  World  War  n.  Many 
of  them  have  already  p>assed  the  mldp^iint  of 
thair  useful  lives.  The  shipbuilding  program 
of  the  Navy  is  Intended  to  provide  a  proper 
balance  between  old  and  new  facilities  and 
to  avoid  block  obsolescence  of  the  fleet 

It  Is  elementary  that  control  of  the  seas 
Is  a  major  consideration  in  the  national 
defense  plans 

DESCRIPTION    OF    VESSELS 

Amphibious  transport,  dock 
The  amphibious  transport,  dock,  will 
carry  transjx:)rt  helicopters  and  landing 
cr:ift.  It  was  designed  to  replace  the  attack 
transport  (APAi  and  atuck  cargo  ship 
.•\K.Ai  The  biL^  advantage  Is  that  the  men 
citid  their  equipment  will  b«Jth  be  carried  in 
the  same  ship.  It  will  combat  load,  trans- 
port, and  land  about  900  troops  and  their 
equipment  via  helicopters  and  landing  craft. 
It  can  carry  six  of  the  large  transport  hell- 
copters,  one  large  utility  landing  craft,  and 
three  of  the  smaller  personnel  landing  craft 
or  other  equivalent  combinations.  Both  the 
landin^r  craft  and  the  helicopters  may  be 
launched  when  the  ship  is  underway  or 
stopped. 

The  first  of  the  LPD  type  was  Included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959  program,  and  the  second 
wa.i  in  the  fiscal  year  I960  program.  This 
Is  the  third  of  this  type.  I*^  Is  essentially 
a  repeat  of  the  one  Included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960  program.  The  first  one  will  be 
in  the  fleet  about  June  196'2 

The  amphibious  transport  dock  (LPD)  Is 
a  new  20-knot  ship  which  was  developed  by 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  especially  for 
u'f-  in  assault  by  vertical  envelopment. 

Escort  vessels 
These  escort  vessels  are  specially  designed 
for  optimum  performtuice  In  locating  and 
destroying  enemy  submarines.  They  can 
operate  as  part  of  a  hunter-killer  group. 
screen  an-'phibious  forces,  patrol  coastal  wa- 
ters for  missile-firing  submarines  (continen- 
tal defense)  or  escort  convoys. 


These  two  ships  are  essentially  repeats  of 
the  two  In  the  fiscal  year  1960  program, 
which  have  improved  seaworthiness  plus 
slgnfllcantly  Increa-sed  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capabilities  over  previous  escort  vessels. 
One,  and  possibly  t»th,  will  be  fitted  with  a 
newly  developed   pf^s-suro- fired   Ixiller 

They  will  carry  the  integral  bow-mounted 
long-range  sonar  and  the  drone  antisubma- 
rine helicopters  (Dash).  An  antisubmarine 
rocket  launcher  and  antisubmarine  torpedo 
launchers  are  provided  for  destruction  of 
submarines  at  medium  ranges  The  drone 
helicopters  carrying  ASW  torpedoes  will  be 
used  for  long-range  attacks. 

The  armament  of  one  3"  50  RF  twin 
forward  and  one  3"  50  RF  single  aft  will 
provide  for  limited  self-df'fense 

The  first  two  of  this  type  DE  were  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960  program.  Two  of  this  type 
DE  are  In  the  fiscal  year  1961  program. 
Thirteen  Dealey  class  DE  and  four  Claude 
Jones  class  ( dlesel )  have  been  authorized 
since  World  War  II.  These  will  give  the 
Navy  a  total  of  21  new  escort  vessels. 

Fast  combat  support  ship 
The  fast  combat  support  ship  Is  of  a  new 
design.  It  Will  operate  as  an  integral  unit 
of  a  fast  task  force  to  provide  continuous 
replenishment  of  black  oil,  aviation  fuel, 
dlesel  oil,  conventional  ammunition,  fleet 
missiles  up  to  and  Including  Talos,  selected 
underwater  ordnance,  special  weapons  and 
I>rovl8lons  and  fleet  freight  for  selective 
Issue.  The  AOE's  replenishment  capability 
is  about  equivalent  of  I'j  the  capacity  of 
the  large  fleet  oiler  and  one-fourth  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  new  ammunition  ship  and  in 
addition,  it  will  carry  250  tons  dry  cargo 
and  250  tons  frozen  foods. 

SUMMARY    or    THE    1961    SHIPBUILDING    AND 
CONVERSION     PROGRAM 

The  following  Information  relates  to  the 
current  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy  Much  of  It  Is  not  directly 
related  to  the  authorization  proposed  by  this 
bill,  but  is  set  out  here  for  informational 
purposes. 


Construction  and  conversion  in  1961  piogram 


Category 


NEW  CON8TRUCT70N 

Combatant: 
'  k^arships: 

Attack  aircraft  carrier  (CVA) 

Ouided-missile  frigates  (DLO) 

Oulded-missile  destroyers  (DDO) 

Nuclear-powered  submarines  (88N) 

Fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine*  (88BN). 


Total,  warships. 


.^mphibious  warfare  and  landing  craft: 

Amphibious  transport,  dock  (I.PD)' 

Landing  craft,  mechanized  (LCM  (fl))... 

Total,  amphibious  warfare  and  landing  craft 
^trol  vessels:  Escort  vessels  (DE)' 

Total,  combatant 

i axillary  vessels: 


Escort  research  ship  (AG) 

Oceanographic  research  ship  (AOOR) . .    ..! 
Aozfiiary  sobmarine,  deep  diving  (A  0(88)). 
Fast  combat-support  ship  (ACE) ' 
Combat  store  ship  (AF8) _^ 


Number  of 
ships 


12 


1 


Tonnage 
unit 


ei,ooo 
s,aoo 
s,aao 

3,000 
0,flOO 


3 


36 


Total,  auxiliary  vessels . 

Service  aaft:  Harbor  tug,  large  (YTB). 


Total,  new  construction. 


CONTKKaiOKB 

Destroyer  (DD) 

AuiilJary  submarine  (AO(88))  (Albaeore  conVeraion)! 

JTotal,  conversions 

Total,  1961  program 


'  C<Hitained  in  tins  bUL 


14 

1 


16 


S7 


7.800 
23 


Required 
total 


61,000 

16,600 

6,  r» 

10,  mo 

19,800 


113,  no 


1,800 


7.800 
460 


1,U0 

i,oao 

560 

19,900 

9,480 


370 


2,600 
1,346 


8.aeo 

3.700 


126.880 


i.sao 

1,000 

soo 

19,3fW 
9.460 


31.770 
640 


168,190 


36,000 
1.346 


36,345 


104,636 
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''"^^  ZoZZn^Tl^rTr:^'^'''''^'  ,,  ^'  PRESIDING  OFFICER     The  bill  tlons   t.   local  governments  in   lieu   of   the 

^     ,             ,    ,„^„  „„            ^^  ^  op^n  to  amendment.    If  there  be  no  payment  of— 

y..?n/^um''V'  il^ft^r%''l^  ^^^""^^^^I^  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  '^^  ^P*^*^'  assessment*  levied  after  the 
being  built,  or  were  awarded  or  assigned  j  .,  ,,  •  ,  rpjiriin/nf  thp  hill  effective  date  of  this  Act  upon  real  property 
but  not  yet  under  construction.  In  addl-  ^  °"  "'^j,,  f„  ^^^^f  ^^^ ''^"•^  ,  ,  situated  in  urban  and  suburban  arew  to 
tlon,  17  vessels  authorized  were  not  yet  Ihe  bill  (HJl.  10474)  was  ordered  to  defray  the  cost  of  local  public  ir^prove° 
awarded  or  assigned  Among  the  88  vessels  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  ments-  i'  ^ 
being  bunt  or  awarded  73  are  classified  as  passed  ,2)  taxes  with  respect  to  PWeral  real  prop- 
major    combatant    ships     (aircraft    carriers                                erty  In  the  custodv  Sr  control  of  taxable  per- 

hrough    escort    vessels,     In    the    following  sons  under  lease,  contract,  or  permit  arrai^g- 

'^^P^  MEbSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN-  ments,  to  the  extent  that  taxes  with  respec. 

Forrestal-type  aircraft  carriers  (CVaT""^'                     """'''^  ^^  ^'^^^  Zr^^L'^ZT'  "'  °°'  ^''  "'  ^"^'  ^^''^'^'^ 

Nuclear-powered    aircraft    carrier    (CV-                  A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre-  ,^,      '  ^^ 

AN)                                                                       1  sentatives     bv    Mr     Bartlptt     nnp    of    it«  '    '    ^^"^^  ^^°^  Federal  real  property  ac- 

"ri;-r""^  -'"•"  "^"' "^'  «»r"  ""^  ^"™™'"''  ™  "  «>^  ?uis;r„ir,  ilt^i^:,\%^^,  f:. 

Guided  mi'8sire7rl^at«.'Vni>i; in  Speaker  had  affixed  his  Signature  to  the  industrial  or  commercial"  use. 

SuitaV^SeredTld^-'^^^^^^                    '^  enrolled    bill    ^H^R.    11713.    to   authorize  ,c,   In  consideration  for  the  payment,  au- 

(DLGN)  ..  »r»8»i*  ^  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  thorized  by  this  Act,  the  Congress  expects 
Gulded-mlssiie  destroyed  (DDO) 18  Commission  in  accordance  with  section  ^ti^t  the  recipients  thereof  will  make  all  pub- 
Escort  vessels  iDE) i  261  Of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  ^»c  services  normally  provided  by  them  avail- 
Submarines    (SS) 2  a.s  amended,  and  for  Other  purposes  and  '^''^^ '« '^'^^  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

Nuciear-powered      attack      submartnee  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro  "tern-  n^n^r^'";^  ^'t'i.T'' 7'  ""^f  '^  officers  and  em- 

(SSN) _                  -            15  Dore  ployees    and    their  families,   upon    the   same 

Nuclear-powered     gulded-mlssilV'Bub-                                      -_^__^^_.^^__  terms    and   conditions  as   such   ser^-ices   are 

marine   (SSGN) j  made  available  to  or  with  respect  to  other 

Fleet   ballistic  missile  submarl"n^"('ss-                    PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES  Property  and  individuals 

Amphiblous"assault"ship'(LPH;"I""      g         Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,    I  „  „^ri°iT^»^rr.^ 

Amphibious  transport,  dock  (LPD).           2  "^o^e   that   the   Senat*   proceed    to   the  raiThP  t^rm    pLl^^f  „          .. 

—  co^'deralion   of   Calendar   No.   893.   S,  d.p:ttSm"'^Se/c?X:?'"o7>n".%'"X„>t 

78  yiu.  establishment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 

AVERAGE  VESSEL  COSTS                                The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     The  bill  Government  of  Uie  United  States,   and  any 

The  average  estimated  unit  cost  of  the  six  ^'^^  ^  stated  by  title  for  the  information  corporation  now  or  hereafter  subject  to  the 

forresfa^type  aircraft  carriers  authorized  to  oftheSenPte  provisions    of    the    Government    Corporation 

date  U  $217,703,800      The  other  major  com-          The  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.     A  bill  (S.  910)  ^"^'"^^  ^^'^  *31  U.S  C    846) ; 

batant  shljx*   have   averaged   estimated    unit  to   authorize    the  pavment   to   local   gov-  <b>    The    term   -Federal    property    means 

costs  as  shown  below  PrnmPnts   nf   snm^    in    Iipu    of    tnvp.:   anH  ^""'^  ^^^^  property  the  legal  title  to  which  Is 

ViH.nn,  ^"^"^^^^  o^   ^^^^^   ^"  ,^^^^   °^   ^^^es  and  held   by    the  United   States    or   anv   Federal 

Nuclear-powered       guided        missile  ^^^''''  asse,ssments  with  respect  to  cer-  agency; 

cruiser  (CON) ,261   5  ^*'"  Federal  real  property,  and  for  other  (cl    The  term  'real   property  means  any 

Nuclear-powered       aircraft       carrier  purposes  interest     in     land,     and     any     improvement 

(CVAN)    444  0          The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.        The  thereon,    if    such    interest    or    Improvement 

Oulded-mlsslle  destroyer   (DDG)...'       36  4  question  is  on  at^;reeing  to  the  motion  of  constitutes  real  property  under  law  in  effect 

Escort  vessel  iDEi n  3  the  Senator  from  Montana  within  the  state  in  which  such  property  is 

Gulded-mlssUe  frigate  (DLO) 58  8          The    motion    wa-s   aerepd    to-    and    thp  ^'^"'^^^' 

Nuclear- powered              gulded-mlsslle                          me    motion    was    agreed    tO.    and    tlie  (di    The  term  "controlling  agency",  when 

frigate    (DLON)...    ^"  °  '^  ™'^"«'  Senate    proceeded    to    consider    the    bill  used    m    relation    to    anv    Federal    property 

Submarine  (SS) 23  1               ^^^*    ^   authorize    the    payment    to  means  the  Federal  agency  which  is  charged 

Nuclear-powered     attack  'submarrne  local    governments    of    sums    in    lieu    of  with  the  duty  of  admlrUstering  such  prop- 

(SSN)   ^rj  taxes  and  special  assessments  with  re-  erty; 

Fleet     ballistic     missile     submarine  spect    to   certain   Federal   real  property,  '^'   "^^^  term  'Board'  means  the  Federal 

(SSBN)    102  2  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  B"^d   ^o^  Pa>-ments  to  Local  Governments 

Nuclear-powered  guided-missUe  sub-  reported  from   the   Committee  on  Gov-  ^^^bllshed  by  this  Act; 

A^n^\Z,L\v -.;---; "^OO  ernment    Operations,    with    an    amend-  ,    '^'T!;!,  ^""^  "■S^^^"  "^^^'^^  ^^^^  state  of 

Amphibious  assault  shp  (LPH)                 Sfl  7  „   „»     *        »    1           ^      n      ^^       .li.               ...  the  United  States: 

Amphibious  tra^isport.  doik  .LPDy:       HI  ^TL^?.  'l''^^r?     f        ^  "*'  ^^'  ^''^^'  '^'    ^«  ^^"^  ''^^  authorltv"  means  any 

The  Forrp.faj-tvDe  rnrri^r.  t^v-               .  »"- ciausc  ana  insert .  county,   city,   municipality,   tax   district,   or 

mately  3   years  to  build     n       win    ^PP'"'^"^"          That  this  Act  m;w  be  cited  as  the  "Pay-  other  political   subdivision  or  public  entity 

pleted  In  1960  and  onelnioflT                   ^^'  "^ents  to  Local  Governments  Act  of  1959".  of    any    State    having    authorltv    under    the 

DECLAEATioN  OF  POLICY  '^'''  °^  ^""^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^"^  ^^J^hln  its  terrl- 

NucLEAR  siTBMAHiNES  (INCLUDING  POLARIS)              .,        „    ,        .,            ^  torlal  Jurisdiction  any  tax  Or  Special  assess- 

There    have    been    37    nuclear-Dower   «i,h             I^         ^'"^   Although  the  United  States  Is  ment  upon  real  propertv; 

marines  authorized  .  and  one  conversion)  fn  '^^'\Tt^'°T^'''ilTLf''TsTrl°   ""V  '^^    ^'  ^"^   -tax"- .except  as  otherwise 

the   past      Of    these    mne    are   Polaris  sub  uJ^f\           ?       financial  contributions  in  specified,    means  anv  tax  of  general   appll- 

marlnes      J^e    non-Polarls  ^fibmirres^lr;  llMU^roror^nst^n^e^t^lit;  fbLTf^^h  T^J^'^uZl:?.   ZT'Z  toZT    ^^ 

in  stages  of  development  as  follows;  respect  to  any  property  of  the  Federal  Gov-  '^i^Tii'Zr^Trl".:  TuJlsScTon,^  bu^dS 

Completed,  Including  the  Seawolf  (con-  ernment,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  that  not  include  any  tax  levied  upon  the  manu- 

verslon) 9  l         national   policy   to  avoid   demonstrable  facture,    purchase,    sale,    transfer    or    use    of 

Under    construction "     ik  °nariclal  hardship  upon  such  local  govern-  anv    propertv   or  upon   anv   Income   derived 

Construction  not  started                 a  "^^^^^  caused   by   the  exemption  of  Federal  from  any  propertv 

,  j.pj^j  property  from  taxation  bv  local  Rovern-  ,<\    -r^^  ^o^^  "io-^ui^ 

The  Polaris  are  tn   eta<T««,  ^r  ,««„  1             *  menij.                                             "             B^*'^'"  (1)   The  term     taxable  person     means  any 

as  follows                           ^            development  "^^"^^  Individual,   partnership,  private  association 

^°"°'^''-  .j^'."  ^X^^^  P^^P^  °f  this  Act  t^  pro-  private     corporation      or     other     nongovern- 

Completed ,  ^■'<^«    -Of    the    conduct    of    a    comprehensive  mental  legal  entltv 

Under  construction. ...::::::::::::::"       g  T^V  ^"'f'"  •  ^L'^^  ^l^l"'^  ^""^  "'^""^  a  >    The  term  "special  assessment  •  means 

.ucLEAa-PowEa.  .ua.Ac.  skips  S^n-trr^'^g^oi^m^^n^tTt-^ilirrh  ^V/'J^^^^T ^.'^"^^^^  T 

shi^^r   r    "^'^  nuclear-powered   surf..e  ^-dfiPs,    and     (2,     the    ways    and    means  ^rhom;Xl?Uy'u°^n''^rlf  proper  y'siS- 

shlps  in  the  current  shipbuilding  program,  ^^"^''J  ^f  ^  ^^'^^  hardship  may  be  alleviated  ^^ed  within  it*  terrlt^lal  JurlsdlcUon  to  de- 

the    Long    Beach    i COS -Q ).    the    Enterprise  "^<^«t  effectively  and  economically.     It  is  fur-  fray  the  cost  of  any  public  improvement 

contained  In  this  bill  Is  $157,900,000.  Ing  the  malting  of  certain  Federal  contrlbu-  behalf  of  any  tax  authority  for  the  benefit  of 
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rasidenU  ot  the  geographical  area  over  which 
Buch  tax  authority  has  Jurisdiction;  and 

(1)  The  term  "industflal  or  commercial 
use",  when  used  in  relation  to  any  Federal 
property,  includes  any  use  made  of  s\ich 
property  for  (1)  the  mining,  manufacturing. 
fabrication,  or  repair  of  any  article  or  com- 
modity, (2)  the  generaUon  of  electrical 
energy.  (3)  the  transportation  of  individuals 
or  property,  (4)  the  sale  or  leasing  of  any 
property,  comjnodity.  or  service,  and  (5)  the 
storage  of  property  incident  to  any  of  the 
uses  heretofore  enumerated,  but  does  not  In- 
clude the  use  of  any  such  property  for  (A) 
the  housing  of  Individuals  for  which  rent  is 
received.  (B)  the  storage  of  any  agricultural 
commodity,  or  (C)  any  purpose  for  which 
the  property.  If  privately  owned  or  used, 
would  by  person  of  Its  use  be  exempt  from 
tax  under  laws  applicable  within  the  tax 
authority  of  Its  sitiis. 

nOKSAI.     BOARS     rOK     PATMEIfTS     TO     LOCAL 
GOVEaMMXNTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Federal  Board  for  Payments  to  Local  Govern- 
ments (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Board"),   which  shall   be  compoeed   of   five 

members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
p«irty.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and 
three  membm  shall  at  all  times  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Board  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall   be  Judicially  noticed. 

.'ci  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
law  for  Oommlssloners  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  no  member  of  the 
Board  may  engaged  In  any  other  business. 
vocation,  or  employment  while  serving  as 
such  member. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  De- 
cember 31.  1966. 


POWniS    AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    BOASO 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  It.  and  perform  the 
duUes  Imposed   upon   It,   by   this   Act. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  Us  functions 
imder  section  6  of  thU  Act.  the  Board  in 
Its  discretion  from  time  to  time  may  consult 
with  the  AdvUory  Committee  established 
under  section  7  of  this  Act  to  receive  lu 
advice  eind  reconunendations  with  regard  to 
problems  encountered  by  the  Board  In  the 
performance  of  those  functions.  The  Board 
shall  consult  from  time  to  time  with  repre- 
sentatives of  tax  authorities  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  such  other  persons  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Board  Is  authorized 
to  pay  to  such  representatives  and  persons, 
while  serving  without  compensation  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, transportation,  and  per  diem  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.  1946.  as  amended   (5  U.S.C.  73b-2). 

1  c  I  As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  the 
end  of  each  period  of  six  calendar  months, 
the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
concerning  its  operations  during  such  pe- 
riod. Each  such  report  shall  contain  full 
and  complete  information  concerning  the 
applications  received  and  the  payments 
ordered  by  the  Board  during  such  period 
under  section  8  of  this  Act,  together  with 
such  other  Information  as  may  be  helpful 
to  the  Congress  in  evaluating  the  operation 
of  this  Act  and  all  other  provisions  of  law 
authorizing  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  the 
making  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  to 
States  and  to  tax  Butht«itle«. 

(di    The  Board  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 


vision* of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  for 

the  performance  of  Its  duties,  including  such 
unifcwin  rules,  regulations,  and  forms  as  it 
sfeall  prescribe  for  (1)  the  nilng  by  tax  au- 
thorities of  applications  for  payments  aa- 
tlkCHized  by  this  Act,  (2)  the  examination  of 
svch  applications  and  the  conduct  of  hear- 
lags  there<jn,  and  i3i  the  determination  of 
action  to  be  taken  upon  such  applications. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  clvll-servlce  laws  and 
tile  ClaasincaUon  Act  of  1948,  the  Board  may 
appoi.'it  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

( f )  The  Board  la  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
care  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U  S.C.  55(a)  ).  at 
rates  not  exceeding  $50  per  day  for  the  per- 
sonal sert'lces  of  Individuals. 

(g)  Subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  clxsslflcatlon  of  in- 
formation In  the  interest  of  national  secur- 
ity, the  Board  Is  authorised  to  secure  from 
any  Federal  agency  any  information  nece»- 
sary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
A3t.  and  each  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
to  furnish  such  Information  to  the  Board 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  thereof. 

SURVEYS    AND     INVESTIGATIONS 

Bec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive comparative  survey  to  determine 
the  nature  and  effect  of — 

( 1 )  provisions  of  law  In  effect  within  the 
several  States  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
re»J  property  by  such  States  and  by  tax  au- 
thnrities  thereof;  and 

(21  existing  provisions  of  Federal  law  pro- 
viding for — 

fA)  the  payment  to  any  State  or  to  any 
ta«  authority  thereof  of  any  tax  or  special 
astessment  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
property  or  any  personal  property  of  any 
Federal  agency: 

|B)  the  making  of  any  payment  to  any 
such  government  or  authority  in  lieu  of  the 
payment  of  any  tax  or  special  assessment 
with  respect   to  any  such   property;   or 

(C)  the  rendition  of  assistance  to  any 
StAte  or  t-o  any  tax  authority  thereof  through 
the  making  of  grants-in-aid,  the  sharing  of 
revenues  derived  from  properties  of  the 
UrUted  States,  or  through  the  furnishing  of 
services  or  facilities  by  any  Federal  agency. 
Cb)  The  Board  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  Investigation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  States  and  tax  authorities 
thereof  derive  benefits  directly  or  Indirectly 
through  payments  made  to  them  1 1 1  under 
tha  provisions  of  law  described  In  section 
6'a.\{2);  (2)  by  persons  residing  or  employed 
upon  Federal  property;  and  (3)  for  or  in 
corjnection  with  any  property,  trade,  busi- 
ness, occupation,  or  transaction  situated  or 
occurring  upon  Federal  property. 

(ci  The  Board  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive InvestlgaUon  to  determine  the  e«- 
tent.  if  any.  to  which  there  is  need  for  addl- 
tlooal  legislation  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
conUnuing  financial  assistance  lor  States  or 
tax  authorities  thereof  to  relieve  hardship 
Incident  to  the  tax-txempt  status  of  Federal 
property.  Such  invesiigatlon  shall  include 
inquiry  to  determine — 

( 1 1  the  classes  of  Federal  property,  if  any, 
Witt  respect  to  which  any  such  additional 
continuing  assistance  should  be  granted; 

(t)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  such  "ad- 
ditional continuing  assistance; 

(3)  the  conditions,  if  any.  under  which 
such  additional  continuing  assistance  should 
be  granted; 

(4)  the  annual  cost  to  the  United  States 
for  providing  such  additional  continuing  fi- 
nancial assistance  with  respect  to  each  such 
clas»  of  Federal  property  and  with  respect 
to  ail  such  classes  of  Federal  property;  and 

(3)  ways  and  means  whereby  States  and 
tax  authorities  thereof  may  be  accorded  ef- 
fective right  to  apply  personal  property  taxes 
in  effect  within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to 
Industrial  plant  equipment,  materials,  sup- 
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plies,  and  Inventories  owned  by  taxable  per- 
sons and  used  by  them  tea  commercial  pur- 
poses within  plant  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Governmient. 

(d)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  for  transnUttal  to  the 
Congress,  a  comprehensive  report  contain- 
ing— 

( 1 )  the  text  of  all  provisions  of  law  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (ai.  together  with 
an  analysis  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  each 
such  provision; 

(2)  the  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
facts  disclosed  by  its  studies  and  InvesUga- 
tions  made  under  subeections  (b)  and  (C) 
of  this  section; 

(3)  Its  recommendations  as  to  any  addi- 
tional legislation  the  need  fur  which  has 
been  disclosed  by  Its  InvesUgatlon  under 
subeecUon    (c)    of    this  section; 

(4)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  relaUonshlp 
between  any  reconunendations  so  made  and 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a);  and 

(5)  specific  reconunendations  with  respect 
to  the  future  treatment  of  properties  for 
which  payments  are  temporarily  authorized 
by  utie  VII  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949. 

ADVI.SORT   COMMITTEE 

Sec  7  fa)  The  President  shall  establish 
an  advisory  committee  on  Federpl  pa>-menta 
to  local  governments  composed  of  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  of 
whom  six  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of 
Federal  agencies,  three  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  State  governments,  and  three  shall 
be  representatives  of  tax  authoriMes  One 
member  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(b)    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 


(1)  study  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  all  other  Federal  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  taxes,  or  the  making 
of  paymenU  in  lieu  of  tiuces,  by  Federal 
agencies  to  tax  authorities,  and  problems 
arising    In    connection    therewith: 

(2)  consult  with  the  Board,  upon  its  re- 
quest. In  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems;  and 

(3)  transmit  from  time  to  Ume  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  Its  studies,  together 
with  Its  recommendatlona  for  administra- 
tive or  legl.slaUve  changes  which  it  may 
consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  effi- 
cient, economical,  and  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  such  provisions  of  law. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  receive  no  additional  compens.itlon  for 
service  rendered  under  this  Act.  Other 
members  may  receive  such  compensation, 
not  In  excess  of  $50  for  each  day  of  service, 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  ion  travel  and  other 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this  secUon 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended 
(5  use.  73b-2). 


TEMPORART    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    PAYMENTS    TO 
TAX    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  11  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  any  tax  authority, 
upon  lu  application  made  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act. 
for  any  period  such  amount  as  the  Board 
may  determine  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

( 1 1  the  amount  which  would  be  pavable 
to  such  tax  authority,  with  respect  to  all 
Federal  property  situated  In  any  lirban  or 
suburban  area  within  the  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  that  tax  authority,  upon  any  spe- 
cial   assessment    levied    after    the    date    of 


enactment  of  this  Act  to  defray  the  cost 
of  any  public  improvement.  If  such  prop- 
erty were  owned  by  a  taxable  person,  except 
that  no  such  sum  shall  be  payable  unless 
such  special  assessment  in  fact  was  levied 
upon  real  property  owned  by  taxable 
persons; 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  real  property  tax 
which  would  be  payable  to  such  tax  author- 
ity, with  respect  to  all  Federal  property 
situated  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  that  tax  authority  which  Is  In  the  custody 
or  control  of  a  taxable  person  pursuant  to  a 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  executed  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  if  such  property  were  owned  by 
a  taxable  person,  diminished  by  the  amount 
of  any  real  property  or  other  tax  measured 
by  the  value  of  such  property  which  Is  pay- 
able by  the  taxable  person  having  custody 
or  control  thereof  to  such  tax  authority  for 
such  period  with  respect  to  that  property, 
or  for  or  on  account  of  the  possession  or  use 
thereof;  and 

(3)  such  amount,  If  any,  as  the  Board  may 
determine  to  be  payable  In  conformity  with 
subsection  (b)  as  to  all  Federal  property 
situated  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  such  tax  authority  which  (A)  has  been 
first  acquired  by  any  Federal  agency  after 
June  30,  1950.  (B)  is  In  the  custody  or 
control  of  a  Federal  agency,  and  (C)  is  de- 
voted to  or  held  for  predominantly  indus- 
trial or  commercial  use. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  sum  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion  (a)(3)    shall  be  a  sum  equal  to — 

(1)  the  nominal  Federal  liability,  which 
shall  be  the  amount  of  the  real  property 
Ux  which  such  tax  authority  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  for  such  period  on 
account  of  such  property  if  it  had  been 
owned   by   a   taxable   person:    increased   by 

(2)  the  specific  Federal  liability,  which 
shall  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures necessarily  incurred  by  such  tax 
authority  during  such  period  in  furnish- 
ing directly  to  or  on  behalf  of  such  prop- 
erty any  facilities  or  services  of  kinds  not 
custom.irily  furnished  by  such  tax  authority 
to  or  on  behalf  of  other  properties  of  like 
class:  and  diminished  by 

(3)  the  credit  against  Federal  liability, 
which  shall  be  the  aggregate  value  of  govern- 
mental services  of  kinds  normally  furnished 
by  tiix  authorities  which,  during  such  period 
were  furnished  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  such  tax  authority  by  Federal 
agencies  controlling  such  property,  computed 
upon  the  ba-sis  of  the  unit  cost  incurred  by 
such  lax  authority  in  providing  like  services, 
or  (in  the  absence  of  such  data)  the  unit 
cost  Incurred  therefor  by  comparable  tax 
authorities  In  the  same  vicinity:  find  further 
diminished  by 

(4)  any  additional  credit  against  Federal 
liability,  which  shiill  be  such  sum  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  required  to  assure 
equitable  treatment  of  Federal  property 
situated  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
any  tax  authority  which,  under  State  or 
local  law  or  public  policy,  grant  any  ex- 
emption or  immunity  from  the  payment  of 
any  tax  of  any  kind,  or  any  reduction  In  the 
rate  or  amount  of  any  tax  paid  with  respect 
to  real  property  of  any  taxable  person  as  an 
inducement  to  such  taxable  person  to  engage 
In  indiistrlal  or  commercial  activities  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  such  tax  au- 
thority. 

(c)  No  payment  determined  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  to  be  payable  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  property  situated  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any  tax  authority 
shall  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Board 
flnds  to  be  equivalent  to  the  tax  which  would 
be  payable  with  respect  to  such  property  if 
It  had  been  developed  and  used  by  a  taxable 
person  for  a  similar  private  Industrial  or 
commercial  use  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  such  tax  authority  or  In  nearby 
comparable  communities,  as  determined  by 
the  Bo'ird. 
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APPLICATIONS    AND    PHOCEDTTRE    rOE    DETERMINA- 
TION   AND    PAYMENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  application  made  by  one 
or  more  tax  authorities  for  any  payment 
under  section  8  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  parcels  of  Federal  property  sit- 
uated within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
such  tax  authorities  shall  specify  (1)  ttie 
Federal  property  or  properties  with  respect 
to  which  claim  is  made  for  such  pavment, 
(2)  the  basis  upon  which  such  claim  Is' made! 
and  (3)  the  period  of  time  for  which  such 
claim  Is  made. 

lb)  Each  application  made  by  any  tax 
authority  for  any  payment  under  this  Act 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months,  beginning  not  earlier  than  January 
1.  1960,  and  ending  not  later  than  December 
31.  1964  No  tax  authority  may  file  with  the 
Board  more  than  one  application  lor  any 
period  with  respect  to  the  same  Federal 
property.  Each  application  lor  paj-ment  for 
any  period  must  be  filed  within  six  months 
after  the  end  of  such  period. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  application 
under  this  Act  by  one  or  more  tax  authorities 
for  any  such  payment,  the  Board  shall — 

( 1 )  examine  such  application  to  determine 
whether  it  states  a  probable  basis  for  the 
making  of  any  such  payment; 

( 2 )  If  such  probable  basis  is  found  to  exist, 
conduct  a  full  and  fair  hearing  upon  such 
application; 

(3)  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  received  at 
such  hearing,  or  obtained  by  such  field  In- 
vestigation as  the  Board  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  or  both,  prepare  Its  report  In 
which  It  shall  set  forth  Its  findings  of  fact 
and  Its  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  such 
application;  and 

(4)  enter  Us  order  thereon,  prescribing  the 
amount.  If  any.  awarded  to  each  applicant 
who  Joined  In  such  application,  and  the 
portion  thereof  to  be  paid  under  this  Act  by 
each  controlling  .gency  administering  real 
property  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
such  award 

(d)  Ui>on  the  entry  of  the  order  of  the 
Board  upon  any  application  for  any  pay- 
ment under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  give 
notice  thereof  to  each  tax  authority  which 
was  a  party  to  such  application.  Each  such 
order  shall  become  final  upon  the  expiration 
of  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  its  entry, 
unless  the  Board  during  such  period  has 
granted  a  rehearing  of  such  application  upon 
request  made  by  any  applicant  who  Joined 
therein.  Not  more  tlian  one  rehearmg  shall 
be  granted  upon  any  application,  and  any 
order  entered  by  the  Board  after  a  rehear- 
ing of  any  application  shall  become  final 
upon  its  entry  A  certified  copy  of  each 
final  order  of  the  Board  shall  be  transmitted 
(A)  to  such  tax  authority  Joining  In  the 
application  upon  which  such  order  was  en- 
tered, and  (B)  to  each  Federal  agency 
charged  thereby  with  the  payment  of  any 
part  of  any  award  made  thereby. 

(e)  Upon  the  certification  by  the  Board 
to  any  Federal  agency  of  any  final  order  of 
the  Board  awarding  to  any  tax  authority 
any  payment  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  property  controlled  by  such 
agency,  such  agency  shall  pay  to  such  tax 
authority  the  amount  specified  In  such  order. 

(f)  Each  final  order  made  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  award 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  tax 
authorities  and  upon  all  Federal  agencies, 
unless  such  order  is  modified  or  reversed  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  Is  ad- 
Judged  Invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

hearings  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BOARD 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Board  (or  any  duly  au- 
thorized member  thereof  or  any  examiner 
duly  designated  thereby)  may  conduct  any 
hearing  or  Investigation  authorized  by  this 
Act;  administer  oaths  and  affirmations;  ex- 
amine witnesses  and  receive  evidence  at  any 


place  in  the  United  States;  and  require  by 
EUbpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  relevant  to  the  matter  under 
inquiry.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  documentary  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  paid  to  witnesses  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

( b )  In  the  case  of  any  disobedience  by  any 
person  to  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Board  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  per- 
son, or  the  production  of  documentary  evi- 
dence by  such  person,  or  both.  The  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  within  which  any  such  Inquiry  Is 
conducted  may.  in  the  case  of  the  contumacy 
or  refusal  of  any  person  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  under  subsection  (a),  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  ( and  to  pro- 
duce documentary  evidence  if  so  ordered) 
and  to  give  evidence  relating  to  the  matter 
in  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  order  or  process 
of  the  district  court  for  any  Judicial  district 
may  be  served  and  shall  be  effective  within 
any  other  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Hearings  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  In  any 
such  hearing  upon  any  application  made 
under  section  9.  each  applicant  shall  have 
the  right  to  present  Its  case  with  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel;  to  offer  oral  or  docu- 
mentary evidence:  to  submit  rebuttal  evi- 
dence; and  to  conduct  such  cross-examina- 
tion as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true 
disclosure  of  the  facts.  An  accurate  steno- 
graphic record  shall  be  taken  of  the  testi- 
mony of  each  witness  in  each  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Board,  and  a  transcript  of 
such  testimony  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of 
the  Board. 

limitations    AND    SAVING    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  Act  to  any  tax  authority  with 
respect  to  any  parcel  of  Federal  property  for 
any  period  for  which  such  tax  authority  is 
eligible  to  receive  from  any  Federal  agency 
any  payment  with  respect  to  such  property 
under  ( 1 1  any  other  provision  of  law  which 
authorizes  any  payment  of  real  property 
tax  or  any  payment  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of 
real  property  tax,  or  (2»  any  revenue-shar- 
ing arrangement. 

(b)  No  paj-ment  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  any  tax  authority  with  respect  to 
(1)  any  power  property  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  or  (2| 
any  p>ortlon  of  any  multipurpose  property 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  Authority 
which  Is  allocated  to  power  purposes  With 
respect  to  those  properties  and  parts  of  prop- 
erties, such  Authority  shall  continue  to 
make  payments  to  States  and  to  tax  authori- 
ties, as  a  charge  against  Its  power  operations, 
in  accordance  with  section  13  of  the  Ten- 
mssee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (48 
Stat.  66,  as  amended;  16  U.S  C  831L) .  With 
respect  to  other  properties  and  parts  of  prop- 
erties owned  or  controlled  by  the  Tennessee 
Vtdley  Authority,  such  Authority  shall  make 
payments  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  in  addition  to  the  payments  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  section  13  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of   1933. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
bar  the  making  of  any  payment  under  any 
provision  of  law  or  revenue-sharing  arrange- 
m(;nt  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or  sub- 
sei;tlon  (b) . 

(d)  The  failure  of  any  Federal  agency 
to  make,  or  to  make  timely  payment  of.  any 
payment  authorized  by  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  property  shall  not  subject — 
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(1)  any  Federal  agency,  or  any  purchaser 
of  such  property  from  any  Fe<leral  agency, 
to  the  payment  erf  any  tax,  penalty,  penalty 
Interest,  or  other  charge;  or 

t)  such  property  to  any  lien,  attachment, 
foieckwure,  or  otlier  proceeding  not  speclfl- 
cally  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
limit  or  Impair  any  power  which  any  tax 
authority  may  have  under  any  other  pro- 
vision or  principle  of  law  to  levy  upon  or 
collect  from  any  taxable  person  any  tax 
upon  any  interest  in  Federal  projjerty  poe- 
sessed  by  such  person,  or  with  respect  to  the 
possession  or  use  by  such  person  of  any 
Federal  property. 

APPRO  PRIATTO  HS 

Sxc.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board,  and  to  each  P'ed- 
eral  agency  controlling  any  Federal  prop- 
erty. Buch  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
discharge  of  Its  duties  and  obligations  ur.der 
this  Act.  Any  siun  determined  by  the  Beard 
to  be  payable  under  section  8  of  this  Act 
by  any  Federal  agency  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  necessary  expense  of  such  agenc;.-. 

Mr.  \fANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Itie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimovis  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mt. 
Lauschz  in  the  chair) .  Without  obj<ic- 
tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  open  the  discussicm  and  de- 
bate on  S.  910.  which  was  Introduced  on 
February  3,  1959,  on  behalf  of  a  numl>er 
of  S«iators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  910,  cal- 
endar 893,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
sponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HuMPHaEY,  Mr.  Kdchkl,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eavuf,  Mr.  Goldwatee,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Magmuson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs. 
SMn-H.  Mr.  WnxT.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  BAjrrLrrr,  Mr.  Kkating,  Mr.  Hrcska.  Mr. 
Caxlson,  Mr.  Ci-ji&x.,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Englb, 
Mr.  BxNNn-r.  Mr.  Mansfixlo,  Mr.  Biblx,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Andsbson,  Mr.  Murxat,  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  McNamajla,  Mr.  YorNo  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  JAvrrs.  and  M.-. 
Geukning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  S. 
910  would  authorize,  for  a  5-year  period, 
from  January  1,  1960.  through  Decem- 
ber 31, 1964,  first,  a  very  limited  program 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  industrial 
or  ccanmercial  real  property  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  after  June  30, 
1950;  second,  payments  in  lieu  of  special 
assessments  levied  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  in  urban  or  suburban 
areas,  if  such  assessments  were  also  lev- 
ied on  real  property  owned  by  other  tax- 
able persons;  and.  third,  payments  in 
Ueu  of  taxes  on  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  real  property  in  the 
custody  or  control  of  taxable  persons  un- 
der a  lease,  contract,  or  permit  to  the 
extent  that  taxes  on  that  property  arii 
not  already  paid  by  taxable  persons. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  a  five-member,  bipartisan  Federal 
Board  for  Payments  to  Local  Govern- 


mants,  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
jeot  to  Senate  confirmation.  A  taxing 
authority  would  be  required  to  file  an 
appropriate  application,  specifying  the 
F^eral  property  involved,  the  basis  of 
its  claim  and  the  period  for  which  the 
claim  is  made — not  to  exceed  12  months 
in  any  single  application.  The  Board, 
after  determining  the  existence  of  a 
probable  basis  for  the  claim,  and  con- 
ducting a  hearing  if  a  basis  is  found  to 
exist,  would  be  required  to  determine 
and  certify  to  the  controlling  Federal 
agency  the  amount  of  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  local  taxing  authority. 

In  the  case  of  special  assessments,  the 
amounts  payable  would  be  the  same  as 
that  p>ayable  if  the  property  subject  to 
suah  assessments  were  owned  by  a  tax- 
able person.  The  amounts  payable  on 
Federal  property  which  is  in  the  cus- 
tody or  control  of  taxable  persons,  pur- 
suant to  a  lease,  contract,  or  permit, 
would  be  the  same  as  that  payable  if 
tha  property  were  owned  by  a  taxable 
person,  diminished  by  the  amount  of  any 
tax  measured  by  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty which  is  payable  by  the  taxable 
person  having  custody  or  control.  The 
payment  to  be  made,  with  respect  to  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  property  which 
was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment after  June  30,  1950.  and  which 
remains  in  Federal  custody  or  control, 
would  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  local 
taxes  which  would  have  been  payable 
had  the  property  been  privately  owned, 
increased  by  additional  expenditures  in- 
curred by  the  taxing  authority  in  fur- 
nishing certain  services  to  the  Federal 
property,  and  diminished  by  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  local-type  governmental 
services  furnished  by  the  controlling 
Federal  agency,  further  diminished  by 
any  additional  credit  against  Federal  lia- 
bility resulting  from  any  exemption,  im- 
munity, or  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  or 
amount,  if  such  are  available,  under 
State  or  local  law.  to  private  persons  as 
an  inducement  to  engage  in  industrial 
or  commercial  activities  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  particular  tax 
authority.  The  Board's  decisions  are 
made  final  and  would  be  conclusive  upon 
all  tax  authorities  and  Federal  agencies, 
unless  such  order  is  modified  or  reversed 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
is  adjudged  invalid  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  should  state  here  that  provision  is 
made  for  what  is  called  judicial  review 
or  Judicial  appeal.  I  make  that  state- 
ment because  I  recall  that  in  commit- 
tee, in  our  dehberations  on  the  bUl,  there 
was  insistence  that  such  a  provision  be 
included.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe 
it  )Tas  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  who 
asked  that  such  a  provision  be  included. 

An  important  feature  of  this  bill  is  a 
provision  designed  to  aid  the  Congress 
in  determining  whether  additional 
permanent  legislation  in  this  field  is  re- 
quired. To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
provision  is  made  for  the  Board  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  make 
a  case-by -case  analysis  of  virtually  every 
phase  of  fiscal  and  related  problems  of 
local  taxing  authorities  arising  out  of 
Federal  Immunity  from  local  real  and 
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personal  property  taxes,  including  the 
operation  of  existing  programs.  In- 
cluded in  the  study  would  be  a  complete 
compilation  of  all  State  tax  law  relative 
to  real  property  taxation  and  all  Federal 
law  relative  to  Federal  payments  to 
State  and  local  taxing  authorities.  The 
Congress  would  receive  semiannual  re- 
ports from  the  Board  on  the  operation  of 
the  program  and,  within  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  a  comprehensive 
report,  embodying  the  results  of  its  very 
broad  study,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
proposed  legislation,  detailing  its  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  future 
legislative  program. 

This  broad  and  comprehensive  study 
authority  of  the  Board  is  designed  to 
provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  forum  to 
which  local  taxing  authorities  may  pre- 
sent their  cases,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  may  be  entitled  to  any  pay- 
ments. It  is  the  purpose  of  thc^  study 
provisions  to  enable  the  Board  to  com- 
pile all  of  the  factual  information 
needed  to  enable  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late effectively  in  this  field  and  to  evolve 
a  uniform  program  on  a  national  basis 
which  wUl  provide  local  taxing  authori- 
ties with  the  relief  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled  without  unduly  burdening  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  represents  the 
culmination  of  more  than  10  years  of 
continuous  efforts  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  develop  a 
program  which  would  afford  some 
measure  of  relief  to  local  communities 
which  have  suffered  losses  as  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  Federal  tax-immune 
property  in  their  jurisdictions,  but 
which  would  not  do  violence  to  the 
principle  of  Federal  tax  Immunity  or 
constitute  an  undue  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Through  the  years, 
many  hundreds  of  witnesses  have  been 
heard. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  listened  to  all 
of  them.  I  have  been  handling  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  past  10  years, 
having  served  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  being  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  after  an  act  of  Congress 
called  for  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  was  one  of  the  senatorial 
members  of  the  Commission  and  gave 
considerable  time,  and  I  hope  construc- 
tive thought,  to  the  problems  of  local 
governments  and  their  relationships  to 
the  Federal  Government,  p>articularly  in 
the  field  of  financing,  in  Federal  and 
State  tax  matters  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  so-called  tax  inmiunity 
features  of  Federal  properties.  Many 
volumes  of  testimony  have  been  com- 
plied, and  numerous  reports  have  been 
made  by  interested  groups,  all  of  which 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ba^^ed  upon  these  many  years  of  study 
and  considei-ation,  the  committee  has 
come  to  the  followiiig  conclusions: 

First.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  im- 
mediate legislative  action  to  relieve  local 
taxing  authorities  from  unjustified  emd 
inequitable  burdens  and  hardships 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  as 
the  result  of  large-scale  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  various  types  of  property  which 
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has  operated  to  remove  sucli  property 
from  the  local  tax  rolls.  This,  of  course, 
means  a  reduction  in  local  tax  revenues. 
St-cond  Because  of  the  extremely  com- 
plex nature  of  the  subject  and  the  many 
variables  which  are  involved,  it  is  not 
ix>ss  ble  to  devise  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  will  operate  in  a  fair  and 
equii  able  manner,  and  which  is  not  likely 
to  u;vt)lve  huge  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  and  jjossible  windfall  payments  to 
communities  which  have  actually  been 
benefited  rather  than  harmed  by  the 
pres«-nce  of  Federal  installations. 

Third.  The  only  equitable  type  of  pro- 
gran:  wlxich  is  possible  is  one  in  which 
payments  are  based  upon  individual 
casef  and  situations  as  they  are  pre- 
sented individually  and  documented  in- 
dividually, and  as  information  relative 
to  each  situation  is  compiled,  evaluated, 
and  ;ussessed  on  its  merits.  That  Ls  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Board  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  S.  910,  as  amended, 
would  provide  for  the  beginning  of  such 
a  pivgram.  on  a  5-year  trial  basis.  It 
woulc.  permit  modest  payments — I 
might,  add.  very  modest — in  limited 
areas  subject  to  several  limitations 
which  have  been  carefully  worked  out. 
It  ha;  the  support  of  all  of  the  major 
organizations  representing  taxing  au- 
thorities, including  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  County  Officials,  the  American 
Municipal  Associations,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Tax  Administrators,  and  35 
Memt'crs  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  including 
Senators  from  the  eastern  public  lands 
States. 

In  tiddltion.  this  bill  would  implement, 
in  principle,  many  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  COTnmission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago,  and  upon  which  I 
serve  as  a  member,  relative  to  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  Furthermore,  nothing 
contained  In  this  bill  would  have  any 
effect  upon  existing  payments  or  rev- 
enue-s^iaring  arrangements  authorized 
by  law. 

I  de:5ire  to  state  very  emphatically, 
Mr  Prt'sident,  that  S.  910,  as  amended, 
is  most,  definitely  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram; :t  will  not  open  the  gates  to  un- 
limited and  unrestrained  payments  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  local  com- 
munltie-s;  and  It  is  not  discriminatory. 
Grea':  care  has  been  taken  to  incorpo- 
rate In  the  bill  adequate  safeguards  and 
various  protective  measures  to  insure 
that  no  community  will  receive  pay- 
ments to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
Some  of  these  protective  measures  are, 
first,  a  provision  denying  payments  to 
any  community  which  is  receiving  a 
Federal  payment  for  the  same  property 
under  another  Federal  program;  and 
with  re;ipect  to  commercial  or  industrial 
real  property:  second,  a  provision  deny- 
ing payment  to  any  taxing  authority  on 
any  Federal  property  in  the  custody  or 
control  of  taxable  persons  pursuant  to  a 
lease,  c<mtract.  or  permit  executed  by  a 
Federal  agency,  if  the  lessee,  contractor, 
or  permittee  is  taxed  on  that  property; 
third,  a  provision  insuring  that  no  Fed- 
eral pajment  will  be  required  by  the  bill 
with  re.'qpect  to  any  TVA  property  allo- 
cated tC'  power  purposes;  fourth,  a  pro- 
vision that  no  payments  in  lieu  of  spe- 


cial assessments  will  be  made  unless 
such  assessment  was  also  levied  on  real 
property  owned  by  other  taxable  per- 
sons; and.  fifth,  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial or  industrial  property,  (a)  the 
1950  cutoff  date:  (b)  a  rigid  formula  for 
determining  the  amounts  of  payments, 
in  the  event  of  a  showing  of  eligibility 
and  entitlement;  ic>  a  provision  that 
in  no  event  can  the  Federal  payment 
exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  had  the  property 
been  privately  owned  by  taxable  per- 
sons; and  (d^  a  provision  that  the  Fed- 
eral property  will  receive  the  same  tax 
benefits  offered  by  a  taxing  authority  to 
private  taxable  persons. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  bill  is  dis- 
criminatory.    I  have  said  it  is  not.  and 
I  believe  the  facts  bear  me  out.     Such 
an  allegation  is  entirely  without  merit. 
It  is  true  that  the  coverage  of  this  bill 
is  limited,  and  that  numerous  commu- 
nities will  not  receive  payments  if  the 
Federal  industrial  or  commercial  prop- 
erties  in    their   jurisdictions   were    ac- 
quired  after  June  30.    1950.    However, 
without  a  cutoff  date,  the  cost  of  this 
program  would  be  exceedingly  high — I 
should  think  even  so  high  that  it  would 
not  be  acceptable;  the  1950  date  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  a  period  of  ex- 
panded Federal  acquisition;  and  a  large 
number  of  communities  have  been  able 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ef- 
fect of  Federal  acquisition  prior  to  that 
date.     Moreover,  because  this  bill  covers 
only  a  limited  category  of  property,  that 
does  not  make  it  any  more  discrimina- 
tory than  the  55   existing  laws  which 
authorize   some   type   of  Federal   pay- 
ments  to   local    communities,   covering 
some  and  excluding  others.     Finally,  it 
is  stressed  that  this  is  not  pei-manent 
legislation,  although  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  point  the  way  to  permanent  legisla- 
tion,  in   the   event   that   the   Congress 
deems  It  desirable,  and  if  the  facts  neces- 
sitate It.    If  there  are  defects  in  the  op- 
eration of  this  program,  as  apphcations 
and  evidence  which  are  presented  to  the 
Federal  administrative  Board  are  ana- 
lyzed   and    developed,    the    Board    will 
make  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  improvements,  and  the 
Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
the  final  determination,  in  each  area, 
based    not    upon    abstract,    theoretical 
studies,  but  upon  concrete,  documented 
evidence  concerning  the  problems  which 
face   communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  well  aware  of 
the  dual  nature  of  his  responsibilities. 
As  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  owe 
a  duty  to  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
to  safeguard  the  Federal  Treasury.  At 
the  same  time,  we  owe  an  equally  im- 
portant duty  to  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  the  States  which  we  represent. 
Many  of  us  in  this  tx)dy  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  State  or  local  govern- 
ment officials.  During  that  service,  we 
have  become  very  familiar  with  the 
serious  fiscal  problems  of  local  govern- 
ments. Their  sources  of  revenue  are 
extremely  limited,  but  the  demand  for 
services  goes  on.  The  basic  source  of 
income  to  provide  these  services  to  the 
taxpayers  of  each  community  throtigh- 


tDUt  the  land  is  the  tax  on  real  property. 
From  this  source,  communities  must  pay 
the  cost  of  schools,  police,  fire  and  nu- 
merous other  necessary  services.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  has  been 
continuously  acquiring  real  property  in 
numerous  communities,  taking  it  off  the 
tax  rolls,  and  depriving  the  local  taxing 
authorities  of  vital  income.  In  some 
instances,  an  overall  benefit  results  to 
the  community  from  the  presence  of  the 
P^ederal  installations.  In  other  instances, 
however,  the  community  is  required  to 
furnish  additional  services  to  such  in- 
stallations, thereby  burdening  the  com- 
raunity  further,  while  removing  substan- 
tial portions  of  its  revenue-producing 
property. 

It  is  this  situation,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  aims  to  correct.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  no  community  will  be  able 
s;jnply  to  walk  in  and  tell  the  Federal 
Board  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
acquired  real  property  and  that  the  local 
tfLxing  authority  should  be  reimbursed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  local  taxing  au- 
thority will  be  required  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  probable  basis  for  a 
claim — in  other  words,  the  burden  of 
proof  will  rest  upon  the  local  taxing 
authority;  and  only  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  the  Board  of  all  aspects 
of  the  situation  will  the  local  taxing 
authority  be  able  to  obtain  a  payment; 
and  even  that  payment  will  be  subject 
to  a  carefully  designed  formula,  which 
will  insure  that  the  community  will  re- 
ceive no  more  than  the  amount  to  which 
it  can  prove  entitlement. 

Another  consideration  is  involved  in 
this  bill:  As  I  have  indicated  previously, 
the  real-property  holdings  of  the  Ped- 
enU  Government  have  reached  enormous 
proportions,  and  entail  tremendous  ex- 
penditures. If  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quired, in  proper  cases,  to  make  such 
pajTnents.  as  are  provided  for  in  this  bill, 
that  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  these 
agencies  to  dispose  of  numerous  substan- 
tial holdings  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial real  property  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  private  industry  and  on  the 
tax  rolls  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  would  be  an 
economy  measure,  by  providing  an  in- 
centive for  the  Federal  Government  to 
release  some  of  its  holdings  and  sell  some 
of  them  to  private  groups  and  industries, 
thereby  putting  those  holdings  back  on 
the  local  tax  roUs.  and  at  the  same  time 
relieving  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
facilities.  I  believe  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  reexamine  their  real-estate 
holdings,  for  example,  and  their  indus- 
trial and  commercial  properties,  having 
in  mind  the  objective  of  being  able  to 
divest  themselves  of  as  many  of  these 
preperties  as  would  be  prudent  and 
economically  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  910,  as 
amended,  represents  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions that  no  comprehensive  program  is 
possible — at  least,  at  this  time — and  that 
the  only  feasible  approach  to  a  solution 
of  tills  troublesome  problem  is  by  means 
of  a  limited  program  of  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes,   coupled  with  a  case-by-case 
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consideration  by  an  administrative  board 
of  the  relative  merits  of  individual  cases 
and  situations,  within  limitations  estab- 
lished by  law.  It  is  also  our  firm  con- 
viction that  any  further  studies  of  this 
problem  which  are  unrelated  to  specific 
situations  are  simply  futile  and  mean- 
ingless. Virtually  all  the  existing  stat- 
utes which  provide  either  for  paymen^.s 
of  taxes,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  or  shared  re^  - 
enue  arrangements  have  been  tailored  to 
meet  specific  needs  which  became  ap- 
parent in  connection  with  consideration 
of  other  legislation.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  any  future  legislation  must  be  based 
upon  the  result  of  the  case-by-case 
studies  made  by  the  Board  which  would 
be  established  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem for  many  years,  as  mayor  of  a  good- 
sized  city ;  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  at  one 
time  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations:   and  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  its  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and 
Shared    Revenues.     I    am    not    exactly 
what  one  might   call  a   'Johnny  Come 
Lately  in  this  field.     Based  upon  this 
experience,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction 
that  Senate  bill  910.  as  amended,  is  a  rea- 
sonable, sensible,  and   logical  approach 
which  will  enable  the  systematic  com- 
pilation, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  needs  of  each 
community  in  which  Federal  property  is 
located.     The    Congress    will    have    the 
benefit  of  a  report  from  the  administra- 
tive Board,  detailing  its  activities,  every 
6  months;  it  will  have  a  comprehensive 
report  from  the  Board,  based  upon  the 
cases   adjudicated   by    it   and   the   f^eld 
studies  conducted  with  respect  to  other 
types  of  cases,  within  2  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act;  and  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  sohd  foundation  upon 
which  to  base  further  policy  determina- 
tions. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  by  the  pending  bill. 
The  numerous  variables  involved  in  de- 
termining cost  make  any  accurate  esti- 
mate extremely  difficult.  That  can  only 
be  determined  as  each  application  come.s 
in.  In  other  words,  the  cost  will  be  re- 
lated directly  to  the  ability  of  the  local 
taxing  authority  to  prove  its  case  under 
the  severe  and  direct  limitations  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  in  which  there  is  pro- 
vided a  formula,  a  limitation  by  meani 
of  the  cutoff  dat€  of  June  30,  1950.  and 
also  several  other  limitations  in  regard 
to  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Concerning  industrial  or  commercial 
real  property  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment after  June  30.  1950,  although  the 
properties  falling  into  this  category  are 
generally  identifiable,  the  potential  cost 
of  Federal  payments  on  such  properties 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  prior 
determination  of,  first,  their  assessed 
value;  second,  appUcable  local  tax  rates 
for  each  specific  piece  of  property;  and. 
third,  the  adjustment  which  would  be 
applicable  under  the  formula  provided  in 
section  8  of  the  amendment.  With  re- 
spect to  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erties involved,  although  the  cost  to  the 
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Federal  Government  of  each  property  is 
known,  assessment  practices  in  the  thou- 
sands of  assessment  districts  throughout 
tha  United  State  vary  widely;  and  even 
in  B  single  assessment  district,  the  ratio 
of  assessed  value  to  full  value  may  differ 
for  similar  properties.     Finally,  even  if 
tha  Federal  Board  finds  that  an  appli- 
cant  qualifies,    the   application   of    the 
formula  contained  in  section  8  of  the 
amendment  makes  it  impossible  to  pro- 
vide a  cost  estimate,  since  no  forecast 
may  be  made  as  to  which  factors  will  be 
applicable  in  any  given  case,  which  cases 
will  be  entitled   to  pay-ments  following 
the  application  of  the  formula,  or  the 
amounts  which  finally  will  be  payable. 
With  respect  to  the  other  two  cate- 
gories for  which  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program,   it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  .special  a.«sessments  which 
local  taxing  authorities  are  likely  to  levy 
on  Federal  property  in   the  future.     I 
qualify    that    by    saying    that    special 
asse.ssments  for  improvements  on  Fed- 
eral property  are  no  different  from  those 
for  improvements  on  private  property. 
There  will  be  no  di.scrimination  in  that 
connection     But    no    one    can    predict 
what  assessments  will  be  levied  on  pri- 
vate property  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  for 
example,    because   of   improvements    by 
way  of  streets  and  sidewalk.s,  as  com- 
pared   with    assessments    for    improve- 
ments made  on  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  particular  com- 
munities 

IC  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
Federal  payments  on  Federal  real  prop- 
erty in  the  custody  or  control  of  taxable 
persons  under  lease,  contract  or  permit 
arrangements,  since  State  and  local  law 
applicable  to  such  property  varies  con- 
siderably, and  the  value  of  the  Federal 
interest  as  well  as  the  tax  equivalent  are 
difficult  to  estimat-e. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  limitations  in 
mind,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  1956, 
when  a  virtually  identical  measure,  s! 
4183,  was  under  committee  consideration, 
estimated  that  the  payments  for  special 
assessments  would  probably  range  be- 
tween $200,000  and  $300,000  per  year; 
payments  for  property  in  the  custody 
of  private  pensons  under  lease,  contract 
or  permit  might  amount  to  several  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year;  and  payments  on 
commercial  or  industrial  property  might 
run  between  $10  and  $20  million  an- 
nually. It  was  stressed,  however,  that 
the  numerous  individual  differences  and 
imponderables  involved  made  these 
estimates  more  in  the  nature  of  a  guess, 
rather  than  a  reliable  estimate. 

It  appears  obvious  that  these  questions 
can  never  be  resolved  either  in  the 
abstract  or  by  a  general  study,  but  can 
only  be  determined  by  an  administrative 
board,  on  the  basis  of  its  consideration 
of  all  the  factors  involved  in  each  case 
which  comes  before  it.  In  fact.  I  believe 
that  anything  less  than  a  full-time  study 
by  a  quasi- judicial  body  will  be  futile. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  face  up  to  this  problem  in  a 
forthright,  realistic  manner.  We  have 
studied  this  subject  to  death.  What  we 
need  now  is  action.  Certainly,  a  modest 
experimental  approach  to  this  serious 
problem  for  a  5 -year  period,  such  as  this 


bill  would  establish,  is  not  too  much  for 
hard-pressed  communities  to  expect  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  more  informa- 
tion. But  the  committee  Ls  convinced, 
after  10  years  of  study,  that  the  informa- 
tion we  need  can  only  be  compiled  in  the 
manner  provided  for  by  S.  910.  as 
amended.  We  do  not  contend  that  this 
bill  is  perfect.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  it  represents  the  only  realistic 
approach.  We  are  confident  that  if  each 
Member  of  this  body  searches  his  con- 
science, he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  IS  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  some 
action  right  now  We  are  also  confident 
that  the  reasonableness  and  moderation 
which  characterize  this  bill  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  large  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  to  support  it 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  author- 
ities of  the  town  of  Jericho.  Vt  .  con- 
tacted me  a  few  years  ago  concerning 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  some  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  for  the 
loss  of  tax  revenue  resulting  from  some 
.51  land  condemnations  in  the  creation 
of  a  military  range  which  lies  within  the 
towns  of  Jericho,  Underbill,  and  Bolton. 
The  original  taking  of  the  land  goes 
back  to  the  1920's.  and  further  condem- 
nations were  made  in  the  decades  fol- 
lowing the  twenties. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  which  shows 
that  between  1929  and  1956,  the  town  of 
Jericho.  Vt..  lost  almost  $85,000  because 
title  to  all  of  this  farmland  went  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

To  give  Senators  an  idea  of  what  a 
serious  tax  loss  Jericho  has  suffered,  I 
point  out  that  the  town  contains  about 
21,243  acres  of  land,  and  approximately 
5.000  acres  have  been  taken  through  51 
separate  condemnation  proceedings. 
This  means  that  Jericho  has  suffered  a 
loss  of  approximately  one-fourth  of  its 
tax  revenue  through  the  years. 

Jericho.  Underhill.  and  Bolton,  Vt., 
considered  together,  have  lost  tax  reve- 
nues from  11.000  acres.  I  understand 
that  the  Jericho  loss  was  greater  than 
the  others  because  much  of  this  land 
was  arable  and  under  cultivation.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  range  land  condemned 
by  military  authorities  has  been  used  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.  plant  at  Bur- 
lington in  connection  with  defense  pro- 
duction, but  this  u.se  has  in  no  way  pro- 
duced either  direct  or  indirect  income 
to  the  town  of  Jericho. 

I  do  not  have  figures  which  would 
show  what  the  tax  loss  at  Jericho  has 
been  during  the  past  4  years,  but.  based 
on  previous  figures,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  these  4  years  the  tax  loss  would 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  about 
S32,000  This,  coupled  with  a  loss  of 
about  .S85.000  between  the  years  1929 
and  1956.  means  that  Jericho  has  been 
deprived  of  about  $116,000.  which  could 
be  put  to  excellent  use  by  this  small 
community. 

The  lands  which  I  have  been  talking 
about,  which  were  condemned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  were  acquired  for 
an  Army  range,  and  were  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Force,  and  subsequent 
acquisitions  for  the  Air  Force  range 
have  all  been  acquired  from  private 
parties. 
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The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has 
been  operating  units  In  the  past  at 
Ethar,  Allen  Air  Force  Base,  but  these 
units  vre  being  withdrawn. 

The  problems  which  have  existed  in 
the  piist  will  continue  to  plague  Jericho 
and  neighboring  communities,  because 
title  to  the  11.000  acres  of  land  I  men- 
tionec  previously  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pfderal  Government. 

I  note  from  reading  the  pro\isions  of 
8  910,  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  the  relief  of 
tho.se  ocal  governments  which  have  suf- 
fered wardship  because  of  Federal  land 
acquisitions. 

I  note  further  that  the  bill  authorizes 
the  making  of  certain  Federal  contri- 
butions to  local  governments  in  Ueu  of 
the  payment  of  special  assessments 
levied  after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
upon  real  property  situated  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas  to  defray  the  cost 
of  local  public  improvements. 

I  have  been  In  touch  with  staff  mem- 
bers o'  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  am  advised  that  Jericho. 
Vt  ,  and  neighboring  communities  would 
undouljtedly  benefit  from  the  provisions 
in  S.  JIO.  The  provisions  to  which  I 
refer  ere  in  section  8  and  would  permit 
Federal  contribution  when  a  special 
assessiaent  has  been  levied  upon  real 
property  in  a  jurisdiction  where  there  is 
locatec    Federal  property. 

Just  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ii\g  about  the  situation,  I  should  like  to 
ask  tlie  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  following  ques- 
tion : 

Sine?  the  Federal  Government  owns 
and  makes  some  use  of  11.000  acres  of 
land  iDcated  in  Jericho,  Vt.,  and  sur- 
roundiag  communities,  would  not 
Jerich(»  and  these  neighboring  towns  be 
entitle<l  to  a  financial  contribution  from 
the  Federal  Government  when  assess- 
ments are  levied  for  public  improve- 
ments :juch  as  street,  road,  bridge,  sewer, 
water  system,  and  drainage? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is:  Yes,  provided  all  taxable 
property  of  the  area  were  subject  to  the 
same  assessment  or  lev>- — in  other 
words,  so  long  a^  it  is  not  discrimina- 
tory. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  understand  that. 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.      The      Senator's 
question  is  an.vwered  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator fo-  his  observations  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  25 
years  ago.  when  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  born,  some  of  its  de- 
tiactorj  were  ready  to  bui-y  it  promptly 
as  an  ijapossible  venture.  They  claimed 
that  the  rural  cooperatives  would  never 
pay  for  themselves  and  would  have  to  be 
liquidated  in  short  order. 

Today,  REA  is  very  much  alive.  It 
serves  2.5  million  farms  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  4  million  rural  con- 
sumers know  what  it  means  to  have  light 
and  po'ver  as  close  as  tlie  nearest  elec- 
tric switch.  This  means  not  only  more 
securitj  and  comfort  for  farm  families; 
it  mear^  that  farm  production  is  more 


efficient.  It  costs  less,  and  the  end  prod- 
uct is  likely  to  meet  or  exceed  modem- 
day  quality  and  sanitation  requirements. 
These  electric  wonders  have  not  been 
achieved  on  the  public  dole.  Loans  to 
rural  electric  cooperatives  have  been  re- 
paid faithfully  and  with  interest.  In  my 
own  State  of  Nebraska,  REA  borrowers 
are  ahead  of  their  repayment  schedule, 
on  the  principle  and  with  interest.  The 
REL\  reports  that,  as  of  January  1  of  this 
year,  not  one  borrower  in  the  State  was 
overdue  in  its  loan  payments.  This  is 
the  REA  story  everywhere. 

Nebraska  has  been  served  by  rural 
electrification  throughout  the  full  quar- 
ter-century of  its  existence  since  it  was 
inspired  by  Senator  George  Norris.  of 
Nebra.ska.  in  1933.  When  REA  began, 
Nebraska  farmers  were,  quite  literally, 
"in  the  dark  '  Only  7.1  percent  of  Ne- 
braska's farms  had  electric  service.  To- 
day, 95.750,  or  94  9  percent  of  all  the 
farms  reported  in  the  1954  census,  were 
being  served.  TWs  is  a  record  for  which 
we  can  be  proud  and  grateful. 

The  extension  of  REA  service  to  farm 
homes  on  a  sound  econcwnic  basis  in  the 
past  25  years  has  far  exceeded  all  pre- 
dictions. The  REA  record  reflects  the 
competent  management  by  farmers  and 
rural  area  businessmen  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  program's  constant  objec- 
tives. In  recent  years,  it  also  reflects 
the  continued  active  support  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  non- 
partisan coop>eration  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  confident  belief  that  we  can 
look  for  REA  to  maintain  its  tradition 
of  responsible  service  to  rural  areas.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  its  program  can  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  encouragement 
of  responsible  public  leadership  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  910.  I  should  like 
to  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  this  legis- 
lation, which  could  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  problem  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  often  takes 
large  sections  of  real  estate  off  the  tax 
rolls  of  a  county  or  city,  often  with  little 
or  no  real  benefit  to  the  community,  is 
one  with  which  Congress  has  been 
wrestling  for  10  years.  The  present  bill 
is  a  modest  approach  to  this  problem, 
and  provides  only  a  limited  program, 
but  It  is  an  Important  first  step  and  one 
which  should  be  taken  immediately. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
half  of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  910  are  from 
Western  States.  This  is  simply  because 
the  Western  States  have  suffered  more 
from  the  problem  of  Federal  withdrawal 
of  real  estate  from  the  tax  rolls  than 
have  the  Eastern  States.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  not  limited  to  any  one  region. 
School  districts,  tax  districts,  counties, 
and  other  political  subdivisions  in 
almost  every  State  face  this  problem  in 
varying  degrees. 

Admittedly,  when  a  Federal  installa- 
tion is  set  up  in  or  near  a  community,  it 
often  has  many  benefits,  and  in  some 
cases  these  would  outweigh  the  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  Federal  owner- 
ship of  the  lands  and  buildings  involved. 
However,  there  are  many  cases  where 


the  county  whose  property  is  seized  is 
not  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  Federal 
installation.  Frequently,  the  resulting 
increase  in  employment  and  business  ac- 
tl-«^ty  is  felt  by  a  neighboring  commu- 
nity. Furthermore,  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  increased  services  de- 
manded of  the  municipality  far  out- 
weigh the  benefits  accruing  directly  to  it. 
Tills  problem  is  becoming  intensified 
with  the  current  trend  toward  suburban 
living,  where  a  large  percentage  of  the 
employees  of  a  Federal  installation  may 
live  in  one  community  and  commute  to 
work  in  another. 

Of  course,  efforts  have  been  made  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem in  some  respects.  The  bill  provid- 
ing financial  aid  to  federally  affected 
school  areas  has  helped  to  alleviate  the 
tremendous  impact  on  schools  when  a 
military  installation  is  suddenly  placed 
in  a  community.  There  are  54  other 
programs  which  provide  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  for  various  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

This  uncoordinated  and  poorly 
planned  patchwork  of  laws  is  unneces- 
s.i:-ily  complex  and  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  do  the  job  which  needs  to  be 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  a  broad  bill  providing  Fed- 
eral payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  all  cases 
wliere  a  problem  exists  would  be  unwise. 
Circumstances  vary  tremendously  from 
one  case  to  another,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  a  program  be  set  up  which  can 
mjike  decisions  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Tliat  is  what  is  provided  in  S.  910. 

Another  limitation  of  S.  910  is  that 
payments  will  be  made  only  on  Federal 
real  property  acquired  since  June  30, 
19,50.  the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  As 
I  Indicated  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Gcvemment  Operations  Committee,  I 
believe  this  limitation  should  be  ex- 
tended and  that  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n  should  be  accepted  as  the  delim- 
iting date. 

Since  the  problem  faced  in  Utah  is 
tjTical  of  that  In  many  States,  I  should 
like  to  examine  the  position  of  Utah  in 
this  connection.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  owns  36,558.669  acres  in  Utah 
out  of  a  total  acreage  of  52.701.440  in 
the  entire  State,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  total  acreage  in  the  State.  On 
this  land,  there  are  160  Federal  installa- 
tions, with  a  total  of  3,984  buildings. 
The  Government  carries  this  proF>erty 
on  its  books  at  the  nominal  acquisition 
cost  of  $371,480,000  Actually,  the  prop- 
erty is  worth  far  more,  because  of  ap- 
preciation of  property  values.  The  re- 
moval of  this  property  from  Utah's 
State,  county,  and  municipal  tax  rolls 
haf:  meant  the  loss  of  an  incalculable 
amount  of  money  in  property  taxes,  and 
of  course,  property  taxes  are  the  most 
imr>ortant  source  of  revenue  for  coun- 
ties and  cities. 

In  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  steadily  encroaching  on  State 
and  local  governments,  assuming  more 
and  more  of  the  responsibilities  which 
rightfully  belong  to  them,  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  eversrthing  we 
can  to  help  to  keep  our  State  and  local 
governments  strong.  In  the  area  of  fis- 
cal matters,  this  involves  keeping  the 
Federal  Government,  so  far  as  possible, 
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from  usurping  revenue  sources  which 
rightfully  belong  to  States  and  munici- 
palities. And  in  cases  where  this  does 
happen,  the  payment  of  funds  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  as  provided  in  S.  910,  seems  the 
most  equitable  method  of  assuring  that 
these  important  governmental  units  will 
not  be  unjustly  deprived  of  needed  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  speak  in  behalf  of  S.  910. 
a  modest  bill,  designed  to  authorize  the 
payment  to  local  governments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  special  assessments  on  a  very 
limited  category  of  real  property  which 
is  not  currently  subject  to  local  taxation 
because  of  Federal  acquisition,  owner- 
ship, and  use.  It  is  restrictive  in  its 
terms.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  approval 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  Is  en- 
dorsed by  local  governments  In  America. 
It  ought  now,  at  long  last,  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

I  am  coauthor  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
Humphrey  I  of  this  long -overdue  legls- 
IftUon. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pi-esldent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  hesitate  to  let  the 
Senator  make  a  statement  which  seems 
so  modest.  I  know  the  Senator  Is  a 
modest  man.  but  the  Senator  Is  much 
more  than  a  coauthor  of  the  bill  The 
Senator  from  California  has  been  one  of 
the  driving  forces  for  Betting  the  bill 
written,  for  getUng  subcommittee  and 
committee  action  upon  the  bill,  for  offer- 
ing his  own  testimony  and  advice  and 
counsel  upon  the  bill,  even  though  not 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  for  get- 
ting action  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  I 
believe  when  a  man  contributes  his  ef- 
fort as  the  Senator  from  California  has 
in  behalf  of  this  proposed  legislation,  his 
work  should  be  acknowledged  and  should 
be  praised.  I  do  not  do  this  simply  to 
be  gracious  and  kind  to  my  good  friend, 
but  I  do  it  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
record,  from  my  experience,  my  memory, 
and  my  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  fMr.  KuchelI  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  most  honored  to 
have  the  very  fine  and  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  make  that  statement.  I  am 
not  sure  it  is  deserved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  who  have 
coauthored  this  proposed  legislation  are 
Mr    Humphrey,  Mr   Bush.  Mr   Douglas. 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  SanxH, 
Mr.    Wiley.     Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Moss, 
Mr.  B.\RTLETT,  Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Hrusk.a.' 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr  Curtis.  Mr. 
Engle.  Mr  Bennett.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr    Allott,  Mr.   McCarthy.  Mr. 
Randolph,   Mr    Anderson,  Mr    Murray. 
Mr    JORD.AN,   Mr    Hart,   Mr    McNamara! 
Mr.   Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL,  Mr.  jAviTs.  and  Mr.  Gruening. 
Mr.  President.  S.  910  will  provide  for 
financial  contributions  in  heu  of  taxes 
on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  in  which 
the  United  States  has  acquired  property. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  before 


the  Congress  4  times  in  the  last  7  years. 
The  need  for  it  now  is  greater  than  ever. 
Legislation  of  this  type  is  essential  to 
stc¥>  the  undermining  of  the  revenue 
structures  of  the  many  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country — the 
Nation. 

The  problem,  especially  .so  far  as  local 
governments  are  concerned,  stems  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  property  tax  for  their  revenue, 
as  we  well  know,  Mr.  President.  When- 
ever a  large  tract  of  any  kind  or  a  small 
tract  of  especially  valuable  prop>erty 
goes  ofif  the  tax  rolls,  the  local  govern- 
mental unit  is  endangered.  School  dis- 
tricts, counties,  municipalities,  and  oth- 
er assessment  areas  like  water  districts, 
aie  bound  to  feel  the  efferts  adversely 
At  the  same  time  that  tax  revenue 
soui-ces  are  withdrawn,  a  new  Federal 
activity  is  bound  to  add  to  the  burdens 
of  the  local  governmental  unit  And 
while  a  Federal  payroll  may  brln«  many 
advantages  to  a  community.  It  is  not 
llkaly  to  produce  enough  revenue  to 
ovei-come  the  real  property  la-w  The 
problem  may  become  particularly  severe 
whtn  a  local  government  hiws  reached 
Uie  limits  of  lu  bonded  debt,  and  then 
finds  Itself  wiU^out  authority  to  tax 
pj-op^rty  foi-morly  privately  owned  but 
no\f  ut^dor  the  control  of  thr  Federal 
Oofernmrnl 

The  Federal  Gtivernment  Is  the  largest 
laiitlowner  In  the  United  SUtes  It  now 
owns  npproxlmately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  land  Ri-ea  of  the  Nation  In  mv 
own  State  of  California,  little  more  than 
half  the  aioa  of  the  SU\te  Is  available 
for  assessment  by  local  Kovernmenis 
Th«  re.st  of  California  is  held  by  Uie 
United  SUtes.  Of  California's  approxi- 
mately 100  million  acres,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  tax-exempt  owner  of 
46  311,044  acres  of  land.  Consider  the 
effect  of  this  situation  on  county  boards 
of  .'jupervisors.  city  councils,  and  school 
district  oCflcers.  In  our  State,  con- 
fronted with  staggering  population  in- 
creases, local  school  districts  are  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  withdrawal  of  tax- 
ablij  lands.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  t-o  find  the  revenues  needed  to 
support  the  vast  educational  plant 
needed  for  California's  school-age  F>opu- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  from  data  compiled  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion, the  estimated  value  of  Federal  land 
holdings  is  $294,108,268.  The  estimated 
value  of  improvements  on  only  the  por- 
tion of  property  acquired  since  1938  is 
another  $244,921,255.  These  are  con- 
servative estimates.  But  even  on  the 
basis  of  these  incomplete  statistics,  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  owner  of 
lands  and  buildings  in  California  with 
a  valuation  of  $539,029,524  At  the 
average  State  tax  rate  of  $5  per  $100, 
the  revenues  from  the  Federal  holdings 
would  amount  to  $26,950,000. 

California  nins  the  gamut  of  diversity 
as  far  as  Federal  land  holdings  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  extensive  areas  of 
nearly  worthless  land,  and  also  ex- 
tremely valuable  small  sections  or  sites. 
Some  of  the  lands  are  arid,  some  are 
mountain  tops,  and  some  are  very  fer- 
tile.    There  are  highly  improved  urban 


locations,  strategically  located  industrial 
plants,  and  costly  dams  and  power  in- 
stallations. 

Some  Federal  properties  are  very  val- 
uable ;  others  may  be  of  little  or  no  value. 
Federal  property  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  Government,  services  to  the 
local  public,  care  of  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, national  defense,  development 
and  protection  of  commerce,  land  utili- 
zation and  conservation,  low  rent  and 
defense  housing,  Indian  welfare,  conser- 
vation and  utilization  of  water  resources, 
research  and  experimental  work,  and  for 
many  other  purposes 

The  impact  of  these  property  uses  on 
the  State  of  California  has  been  most 
pronounciHl  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Federal  property  acquired  since  1938  is 
valued  at  approximately  $73  million. 
Improvements  on  this  real  estate  alone 
hrtve  valuations  of  $26,083,0836  In  the 
case  of  Contra  Casta  County,  the  value 
IS  $56,250,500;  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  $20,040,000,  In  the  case  of  San 
Bernardino  County.  $18  004.133  in  the 
crt.se  of  San  Francisco  County,  $39,275,- 
000;  and  $60  050  000  In  the  case  of 
Solano  County  Thew>  fluures  are  based 
on  information  now  4  ye*\rs  old 

Much  of  the  vjvit  P»rder«l  holdings  ui-e 
in  rurul  ai-ea.s  E\'en  undrr  s  9io,  no 
PHymont»s  in  Upu  of  taxes  would  be  made 
to  the  kx-rtl  «ovrri\mpnt.s  where  much 
of  this  property  is  located  For  exHm- 
pie.  Federal  run»l  holdlnns  m  California 
amount4»d  to  46  million  ncn\s,  the  third 
Kieatrsl  total  m  the  Nation  accoj-dlng 
to  the  19.S0  cen.su.s  A  very  substantial 
pnjt  of  this  land  is  public  domain  land 
that  would  not  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed leKl.slatlon  which  Congress  ought 
to  enact  this  session 

But  this  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  recognize  itj?  obli- 
gation to  provide  some  form  of  com- 
pensation to  local  governments  Failure 
to  provide  some  relief  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble for  the  affected  governmental  units 
may  well  produce  the  effects  which  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials  predicted  a  few  vears 
ago: 

If  local  governments  become  unable  to 
finance  their  various  programs,  the  inevita- 
ble result  wlU  be  that  the  State  and  National 
Governments  will  take  over  these  functions. 
The  Inability  of  a  considerable  number  of 
local  agencies  to  do  a  Job  because  their 
tax  base  has  been  destroyed  by  Federal  tax 
Immunity  may  be  urged  as  Justification  for 
transfer  of  functions  to  the  SUte  or  Federal 
Government.  When  such  transfers  are  made, 
local  governments  will  lose  another  portion 
of  their  hard-won  home  rule.  The  strength 
of  local  government  depends  on  the  viuilty 
of  all  Its  parts.  The  Inordinate  and  un- 
natural growth  of  federally  owned  property 
at  the  expense  of  the  normal  tax  b.ise  has 
weakened  local  control  and  contributed  to  a 
potentially  dangerous  centralization  of  our 
Goverrunent. 

The  impact  of  Federal  holdings  in  an 
urban  area  is  illustrated  by  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  From  testimony  given 
at  a  prior  hearing,  it  was  stated  that: 

The  Federal  Government  owns  approxi- 
mately 6  4  square  miles  of  San  Francisco's 
small  area  of  only  44  square  miles  Deduct- 
ing State-owned  property.  It  would  own  6>4 
square  miles  out  of  28      Federal  real   prop- 
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erty  In  San  Francisco  Is  valued  at  about  $170 
mllUoi-  with  a  minimum  present  t&x  lose  to 
San  Francisco  of  about  $5  million,  a  severe 
burden  to  San  Francisco  and  Its  other  prop- 
erty ovners  who  must  pay  higher  taxes.  In 
view  o!  San  Francisco's  confined  penlnsula- 
t>-pe  location  and  Its  built-up  condition, 
there  U  a  serious  shortage  of  property  and 
therefore  any  property  released  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ocvernment  could  be  Immediately  used 
by  prl-ate  Industries  or  homeowners  and 
would  J:lve  rise  to  private  payrolls  and  In- 
creased property-tax  retvirns. 

The  bill  is  not  an  overall  solution  to 
the  problems  of  raising  revenue  for  local 
government.  It  is  a  modest,  moderate 
approach  to  a  complex  problem.  This 
bill  would  authorize  for  the  5 -year  period 
from  January  1,  1960,  through  December 
31,  1964,  first,  a  very  limited  program  of 
payme.its  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Industrial  or 
commercial  real  properties  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  after  June  30, 
1950,  s<»cond,  payments  in  lieu  of  special 
a.sses&n  ents  levied  after  the  efTeotive  date 
of  the  hct  In  urban  or  suburban  areas.  If 
such  asie&sments  were  also  levied  on  real 
propertv  owned  by  other  taxable  persons, 
and  third,  payments  In  lieu  of  taxe.s  on 
the  InUrest  of  the  Federal  Government 
tn  real  propert.)-  In  the  cu.stody  or  control 
of  taxable  persons  under  a  lease,  con- 
tract or  permit  to  tJie  extent  that  taxes 
on  that  property  ai-e  not  paid  bj'  such 
taxat>le  persona. 

Tlie  program  would  be  administered  by 
A  flve-n-iember  bipartisan  Federal  Board 
for  Payments  to  Local  Oovim  iimmts,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  A  laxinj;  authority 
would  be  required  to  file  nn  appropriate 
application,  specifying  the  Federal  prop- 
erty involved,  the  basis  of  Its  claim  and 
the  period  for  which  the  claim  is  made— 
not  to  exceed  12  months  In  any  smgle 
application.  The  Board,  after  determin- 
ing the  existence  of  a  probable  basis  for 
the  claim,  and  conducting  a  hearing,  if  a 
basis  is  found  to  exist,  would  be  required 
to  determine  and  certify  to  the  con- 
trolling Federal  agency  the  amount  of 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  local  taxing 
authority. 

This  bill  would  serve  to  demonstrate 
10  the  thousands  of  local  governments 
concerned  with  this  problem  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  finally  begun  to 
recognize  a  moral  obligation  which  has 
arisen  in  many  widespread  areas  of  our 
country. 

The  three  specific  hardship  types  of 
cases  singled  out  by  S.  910  are  clearly 
ones  where  immediate  relief  is  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  representatives  of  local 
government  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  County  Officials, 
have  been  appearing  before  committees 
of  Congress  for  long  years  in  behalf  of 
legislation  such  as  this.  S,  910  makes  a 
start  on  solving  the  troublesome  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  tax  exemption  of 
Federal  property.  It  should  enable  us 
to  find  an  equitable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem so  as  to  preserve  financially  healthy 
local  governments.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  contribute  its  just  share  if 
local  government  is  to  continue  to  func- 
tion as  an  integral,  essential  segment  of 
our  unique  system  of  self-government. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  910.  and  as  a  longtime 
proponent    of    action    to    rectify    the 
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present  unjust  situation,  I  am  delighted 
this  measure  has  been  called  up  for 
action.  This  bill  would  establish  a 
temporary  program  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  and  special  assessments  on 
limited  categories  of  Federal  property 
now  exempt  from  local  property  taxes. 
This  measure  would  create  a  temporary 
board  to  administer  the  program  and 
to  conduct  numerous  important  surveys 
and  investigations. 

S.  910  implements,  in  principle,  many 
of  the  major  recommendations  on  this 
subject  which  were  made  in  1955  by  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
latioiis.  It  also  takes  into  account  many 
of  the  later  views  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Although  this  measure  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  it  does  represent  a  substantial 
step  In  the  right  direction.  It  represents 
progress  toward  corre<;tion  of  a  leal  in- 
justice m  Federal-State  tax  relations. 

Clearly,  thw-e  are  glaring  inequities 
as  a  result  of  the  tax  sutus  of  much 
FiKleral  property  today  Most  of  the 
properties  a/Tected  by  this  bill  wei-e  ac- 
quli-ed  in  ri»cent  years  by  Uie  Federal 
Government  They  are  of  particular 
importance  because  many  are  m  valua- 
ble \\\\n\x\  and  suburban  locations. 

Thirteen  years  a.go.  as  a  Member  of 
the  Housf  of  Repiwentalives.  I  spon- 
vioiTd  a  bill  seekin*.'  Uie  «\me  objectives 
souKhi  today  ThriT  Is  sUU  Uie  same 
neetl — agwiavaUHl  by  the  passage  of 
time — for  providiivg  relief  to  communi- 
ties struuulinu  to  finance  normal  gov- 
ernmental  .services  with  i^venues  seri- 
ously impaired  by  Uie  exemption  of  mil- 
\\ow>  of  dollars  of  Federal  properties. 

Mr  I>resident,  I  note  with  Interest  Uiat 
32  other  Senatois  are  listed  as  co- 
.sponsors  of  S.  910  This  is  certainly  an 
eloquent  testimonial  to  the  concern 
about  this  problem  and  to  tlie  determi- 
nation of  Senators  from  all  over  the 
country  to  work  out  a  sound  and  equi- 
table solution. 

As  reported  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  the  bill  is  changed 
somewhat  from  the  form  in  which  it 
was  originally  introduced.  I  testified  in 
.support  of  that  measure  and  I  actively 
support  it  today  in  its  amended  form.  I 
hope  it  will  receive  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  a  na- 
tion, even  as  a  measure  of  a  man,  is  the 
willingness  to  recognize  moral  resjKjnsi- 
bilities  as  well  as  those  which  are  strict- 
ly legal.    There  is  no  constitutional  ob- 
ligation requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  property  taxes  to  any  city 
or  other  local  government.    But  when  a 
city  furnishes  exactly  the  same  services 
to  a  Federal  installation  as  it  would  fur- 
nish to  a  taxpaying  privately  owned  en- 
terprise, the  Federal  Government  is  get- 
ting  free   services  to   which   it   has  no 
moral  claim.     If  the  exemption  of  val- 
uable Federal   properties  causes  severe 
hardship  to  a  particular  city,  I  believe 
there    is    a    moral    obligation    for    the 
United  States  to  alleviate  that  hardship. 
When  I  say  that  this  problem  has  been 
with  us  for  a  score  of  years,  I  do  not  seek 
to  reproach  our  Government.    The  prob- 
lem is  indeed  most  difficult  and  complex. 
We  do  not  yet  have  all  the  answers  in 


spite  of  years  of  study.  The  difficulty 
h£us  been  to  recognize  cases  with  merit 
and  reward  them,  while  avoiding  im- 
wurranted  raids  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. While  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Federal  tax  immunity  often  results  in 
serious  financial  hardships  to  local  gov- 
ernments, the  presence  of  Federal  in- 
stallations also  quite  often  result  in 
benefits  which  more  than  offset  the  bur- 
dens imposed.  Hence,  as  we  see  the 
answer  now,  there  is  a  need  for  a  case- 
by -case  examination.  Long  years  of  in- 
ve.stigation  have  taught  us  that  no  one 
overall  approach  is  capable  of  providing 
a  just  and  equitable  solution. 

Since  we  admittedly  do  not  know  all 
the  answers  at  this  time,  S.  910  offers  a 
rather  modest  program.  We  who  have 
been  concerned  with  this  problem  plan  to 
proceed  with  caution.  We  do  not  pro- 
pane a  broad  pi-ogram  encompassing  all 
kinds  of  FtKleral  propci-ty,  Actually, 
fixwn  one  point  of  view,  our  major  iTcom- 
mcndaUon  is  continuing  study.  But 
study  sliould  be  blended  with  practical 
experience,  and  tJiat  we  provide,  The 
two  toget.her  will,  wc  hope,  eventually 
i>\sult  m  a  i>rogram  of  relief  for  all  cases 
m  which  It  is  WRrraiit<Hl. 

I  must  not  fail,  however,  to  impress 
vipon  Uie  Senate  the  seriousness  of  the 
dimculty  for  nvimiMx>vic»  communities, 
Thry  have  been  xubj?cted  to  ve«7  great 
htvrd&hips  fts  a  lesuU  of  Uie  Finlcrai  own- 
ersiilp  of  valuable  uiban  and  rubuJban 
proptMUes  The  old  ltieor>'  \X\\\\  exempt  - 
lug  the  holdlnu  of  Federal  property  fixim 
local  lAxation  vk-ould  *x>rk  out  as  a  sub- 
staiiUally  equitable  conUlbuUon  by  all 
local  communltli»s  to  the  overriding  na- 
tional Interest,  no  longer  work.s  The 
concentration  of  Federal  property  wlUiln 
some  cities  produces  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  cost  of  services  to  Uie  Fed- 
eral Government  Ir  some  cases  it  has 
meant  that  pi-opertles  once  on  the  tax 
rolL«;  have  been  removed.  Instead  of 
fewer  local  ser\-ices  being  required,  new 
important  services  witnout  compensation 
must  be  rendered. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  bill  I  first  introduced  in 
1947.  that  when  any  Federal  property — 
other  than  property  uf.ed  for  strictly  gov- 
ernmental purposes — enjoys  the  local 
services  accorded  to  taxpaying  private 
property  holders,  the  National  Govern- 
ment should  contribute  a  fair  share. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  enunciates 
this  same  basic  principle  which  I  have 
espoused  for  years.  It  provides  an  effec- 
tive means  for  coming  to  grips  immedi- 
ately with  this  very  grave  problem.  At 
the  same  time,  it  jirovides  sufficient 
flexibihty  to  implement  the  changes 
which  inevitably  must  be  made  in  any 
payments-in-lieu-of-ttixes  program.  We 
have  carefully  provided  the  machinery 
for  leai-ning  what  mu.st  subsequently  be 
done. 

The  modesty  of  the  proposals  will  ap- 
peal to  Members.  There  are  three  types 
of  situations  under  which  the  claim  of  a 
city  or  other  local  authority  will  be  met. 
The  first  relates  to  special  assessments 
hereafter  levied.  However,  they  will  be 
paid  only  when  similar  assessments  are 
paid  by  real  property  owned  by  taxable 
persons.    The  payment  authorized  is  an 
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amount  equal  to  the  sum  that  would  be 
due  If  the  property  were  privately  owned. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  reasonably 
object  to  this.  The  work  leading  to  the 
special  assessment  res\ilts  in  an  ultimate 
Improvement  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
Federal  property.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Federal  agencies  should  not  pay  for 
property  improvements  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  taxable  persons. 

The  second  category  of  pasnnent  re- 
lates to  real  property  federally  owned 
but  leased  to  taxable  persons.  Here  we 
have  a  case  of  property  being  used  for 
private  purposes  and  operated  by  private 
persons.  The  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  only  that  of  a  landlord  or  title- 
holder.  The  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  own- 
ing Federal  agency  will  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  real  property  tax 
I>ayable  by  the  lessee. 

The  third  category  affected — and  this 
is  quite  impwrtant — is  commercial  and 
Industrial  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  after  June  30.  1950.  The 
giiiding  consideration  here  is  the  fact 
that  Federal  property  is  often  being  used 
for  purposes  identical  to  that  of  private 
industry-.  The  June  30,  1950,  cutoff  date 
was  chosen  because  this  date  roughly 
m.Aris  the  beginning  of  increased  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  real  property  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  purposes  inci- 
dent to  the  Korean  war.  I  am  convinced 
that  where  federally  owned  property  is 
used  to  produce  commodities  or  services 
that  are  normally  provided  by  private 
enterprise,  that  property  should  be  sub- 
ject to  local  taxes  comparable  to  those 
paid  on  similar  privately  owned  property. 

In  drafting  the  authority  to  make  pay- 
ments on  this  third  category  of  property, 
we  were  not  content  to  establish  an  un- 
limited blanket  authority  to  pay  taxes 
assessed.  We  direct  a  little  adding  and 
subtracting  first.  We  start  with  a  pay- 
ment equal  to  that  which  would  have 
been  made  by  a  private  person.  This 
nominal  liability  is  increased  by  the 
aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  neces- 
sarily incurred  by  the  tax  authority  in 
furnishing  unusual  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral facility.  We  then  reduce  this  sum 
by  the  value  of  local -tj-pe  governmental 
services  furnished  by  the  Federal  agency 
controlling  the  property. 

Claims  for  payments  under  any  one 
of  the  three  categories  will  be  permitted 
only  for  the  5-year  period  beginning 
January  1.  1960,  and  ending  December 
31,  1964.  The  measure  thus  is  only  a 
temporary  one. 

The  mere  filing  of  a  claim  by  a  local 
taxing  authority  does  not  mean  that 
payment  shall  be  made  as  demanded. 
Rather  the  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  Board  which  shall  consider  and 
judge  each  case  on  its  own  merits.  After 
a  hearing,  the  Board  will  determine  the 
amount  due.  and  this  is  the  amoimt  the 
Federal  agency  shall  pay.  The  Board's 
decision  is  final  unless  reversed  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the 
Board's  order  is  adjudged  invalid  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Every  6 
months,  the  Board  shall  file  a  report  of 
its  operations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  cautious  way 
in  which  this  bill  has  been  drawn  up. 
We  are  truly  feeling  our  way.    Many  will 


conclude  that  we  have  been  much  too 
cautious,  that  we  have  overlooked  many 
cases  of  hardship  which  will  not  be  given 
relief.  I  fully  concur.  Our  approach  is. 
Indeed,  a  narrow  one.  But  the  reason 
why  relief  of  broader  scope  has  not  been 
provided  is  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
devise  a  formula  free  of  Inequity  and 
not  subject  to  major  abuse.  That  is  why 
this  proposal  also  tmp>oses  on  the  Board 
the  task  of  making  studies  which  will 
enable  lis  to  come  up  with  better  answers 
in  the  future. 

Although  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  feel  that  we 
have  been  overconservative  in  our  ap- 
proach, there  may  be  some  who  will  feel 
that  payments  under  this  act  will  be  just 
one  more  Federal  subsidy.  I  ask  those 
Membens,  particularly,  to  see  the  picture 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments At  the  present  time,  they 
furnish  the  same  services  to  tax-free 
Federal  property  as  they  furnish  taxpay- 
ing  private  persons  They,  in  effect,  are 
subsidizing  the  Federal  Government.  I 
agree  that  all  parts  of  our  country*  must 
share  in  the  cost  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  most  unfair  and  unreal- 
istic to  expect  selected  local  govern- 
ments to  assume  a  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate load  solely  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence wichin  their  limits  of  a  missile  base, 
an  aircraft  plant,  or  a  shipbuilding  yard. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  about 
the  Board  which  would  be  created  by 
this  bill.  It  will  be  a  five-member,  bi- 
partisan Federal  Board  for  payments 
to  local  governments.  Each  member  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  will 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  Board  will  cease  to  exist  at  the  end 
of  1966.  As  I  have  aready  mentioned, 
this  Board  will  administer  the  tempo- 
rary program  for  paj-ments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  In  addition,  it  will  have  several 
survey  and  investigative  functions  of 
key  importance. 

A  major  ftmction  of  the  Board  would 
be  to  continue  to  survey  the  field  with 
an  eye  to  future  action.  It  is  to  com- 
pile much  pertinent  information  on 
State  laws  affecting  the  taxation  and 
exemption  of  Federal  property.  It  will 
inquire  Into  existing  State  tax  laws,  Fed- 
eral in-heu  payments,  and  other  grants- 
m-aid  to  the  States.  In  fact,  the  Board 
Ls  directed  to  look  into  virtually  every 
phase  otf  fiscal  and  related  problems  of 
local  taxing  authorities  arising  out  of 
the  immunity  from  local  real  and  per- 
sonal property  taxes,  including  the  op- 
eration of  existing  programs.  It  is 
especially  directed  to  Investigate  the 
need  for  additional  legislation  to  pro- 
vide continuing  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  and  their  local  subdivisions 
to  relie?e  hardship  incident  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Federal  property. 
These  surveys  and  Investigations  must 
be  completed  within  2  years,  when  a 
report  .sjiall  be  made.  I  enthusiastically 
endorse  this  proposal  for  a  comprehen- 
sive report  within  2  years. 

The  Board  is  expected  to  solicit  and 
receive  advice  from  others.  In  fact,  the 
Board  is  directed  to  consult,  from  time 
to  time,  with  representatives  of  tax  au- 
thoritie$   and   State   governments   and 


other  appropriate  persons  It  Is  to  se- 
cure necessary  Information  from  Federal 
agencies. 

We  also  provide  for  a  special  ad- 
visory committee  to  assist  the  Board. 
This  advisory  committee  shall  consist  of 
12  appointees  of  the  President,  including 
6  Federal  officers,  plus  3  from  the  States 
and  3  from  local  governments.  In  addi- 
tion to  advising  Uie  Board,  it  will  also 
study  the  administration  of  this  and  all 
other  acts  providing  for  Federal  pay- 
ments of  taxes,  or  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
transmit  a  report  of  its  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations for  administrative  and 
legi.slative  changes  to  promote  the  efR- 
cient,  economical,  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  laws. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  this  battery  of 
information  and  talent,  we  can  finally 
come  up  with  a  comprehensive  program 
which  we  can  all  support.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  one  which  will  do  justice  to  the 
thousands  of  injured  local  governments 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  this  presenta- 
tion, I  have  told  only  what  will  be  done. 
I  have  said  little  or  nothing  about  what 
will  not  be  done.  Some  may  fear  what 
has  been  left  unsaid.  I  wish  at  this 
point  to  allay  fears  which  may  logically 
come  to  mind.  For  example,  nothing  in 
this  bill  has  any  effect  upon  exi.-^ting  pay- 
ments or  revenue-sharing  arrangements 
authorized  by  law.  No  Federal  liability 
will  be  incurred  in  cases  of  federally 
owned  leased  property  where  the  lessee 
is  taxed  on  such  property.  This  bill  will 
not  require  any  payments  with  respect 
to  any  TVA  proc>erty  allocated  to  power 
purposes.  TVA  procedures  under  exist- 
ing law  will  not  be  disturbed. 

As  I  interpret  the  provisions  of  S.  910 
it  will  give  little  or  no  benefit  to  certain 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  have  been 
particularly  affected  by  the  presence  of 
federally  owned  property.  These  in- 
clude Arlington  County,  Va..  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  certain  of  the  public- 
lands  States.  The  Board  in  its  studies 
should  give  close  attention  to  the  f>ecul- 
iar  needs  of  these  areas,  and  I  would 
hope  It  will  offer  remedial  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  fiscal  hardships  imposed 
as  a  result  of  large  Government  hold- 
ings. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  measure,  the  indefatigable 
senior  Senator  from  Minne.sota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  ! .  He  has  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  this  problem,  and 
clearly  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
perseverance  and  perspicacity,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for 
this  distinguished  colleague. 

I  also  wish  to  .«;alute  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
particularly  my  constituent,  Eli  E.  Noble- 
man, who  has  worked  on  this  measure 
for  such  a  long  time.  The  committee 
has  also  received  invaluable  aid  from 
various  outside  e.xperts. 

The  result  of  their  labors  is  a  sound 
and  substantial  answer  to  a  very  sticky 
problem.  The  proposed  law  is  tempo- 
rary and  limited,  as  befits  the  complexity 
of  the  situation. 

FYom  the  experience  gained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law,  together  with 


the  studies  which  are  directed  to  be 
made.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  more 
satisfactor>'  general  answers  can  even- 
tually be  found.  Careful  application  of 
this  law,  ccmbined  with  future  changes 
as  our  knowledge  and  experience  with 
tins  problem  increases,  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  a  substantial  inequity 
in  present  Federal-State-local  relations 
In  the  long  run.  our  Federal  system 
will  be  strengthened  and  our  Nations 
progress  will  be  speeded  by  mearxs  of  this 
proposal.  I  hope  it  will  gain  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Senate  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  910.  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

This  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  a 
problem  which  has  plagued  local  govern- 
ments for  many  years.  Before  I  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  served  as  a 
county  official  and.  at  one  time,  as  a  city 
official.  I  am.  therefore,  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  problem  r '  Federal  en- 
croachment upon  the  real  estate  hold- 
ings of  local  subdivisions  or  local  tax 
divisions  was  yearly  growing  more  acute 
As  the  Federal  Government  increased  its 
holdings  in  various  areas,  many  inequi- 
ties and  imbalances  arose 

The  bill  is  a  .sound,  reasonable  effort 
to  overcome  the  inequities  and  imbal- 
ances which  occur  I  think  that  anyone 
would  concede,  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
contribute  its  reasonable  share  to  the 
cost  of  the  local  administration  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  city  and  State  levels. 
The  bill  would  have  that  effect 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mlnne.sota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! and  other  Senators  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  on  the  matter  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  appeared  before 
the  committee  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  I  know  it  has 
been  under  con-stant  revision  and  study 
since  that  time. 

I  believe  the  bill  offers  a  very  sound, 
reasonable  program.  It  is  temporary  in 
natm-e,  but  it  is  simply  a  beginning. 
Certainly  a  start  can  now  be  made  to 
remedy  the  mequities  which  have  grown 
up  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  ui-ge  all  Senators  to  support  the 
passage  of  S  910. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  bill  910  I  wish  to 
add  my  compliments  to  those  already 
paid  to  the  senioi  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey),  the  author  of 
the  bill,  who  has  assiduou.sly  pursued  his 
efforts  for  the  solution  of  this  long- 
standing problem. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], is  casponsored  by  the  follow- 
ing Senators:  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr  Goldwater. 
Mr.  J.^CK.soN.  Mr  Magnuson.  Mr.  Scott. 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Keating.  Mr 
Hruska,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr  Allott,  Mr 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.    McNamara,    Mr.    Young    of    Norih 


Dakota,    Mr.    Saltonstall,    Mj-.    Javits, 
and  Mr.  Gruening. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  bill  indicates 
the  wide  knowledge  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  problem  which  is  sought 
to  be  dealt  with  and  solved  by  means  of 
this  measure. 

For  a  numt>er  of  years,  as  chaiiman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  was  either  Uie  co- 
sp>onsor  or  the  author.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  similar  proposed 
legislation,  although  the  bills  which  I 
introduced  or  cosponsored  on  those 
occasions  were  much  broader  than  the 
bill  now  before  us.  Unhappily,  we  were 
unable  then  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
determiruiig  what  Federal  property  will 
be  subject  to  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  what  Federal  property  will  not  be 
subject  to  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation — the 
national  parks,  the  national  forests,  and 
the  public-domain  land.s — have  always 
felt  that  if  our  areas  were  to  be  the 
stockpiling  areas  for  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  the  beneficiaries 
of  those  stockpiles,  namely,  the  people 
of  the  entire  country,  should  help  earn' 
the  tax  burden  caused  by  creating  those 
reservoirs  or  those  stockpiles  of  natural 
resources,  whether  they  happen  to  be 
timber,  minerals,  scenic  areas,  or  graz- 
ing lands. 

However,  we  recognized  some  difficulty 
when  we  endeavored  to  determine 
whether  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  should  be  made  on  other  types  of 
Federal  property. 

It  was  always  conceded  that  post  of- 
fice buildings,  administration  buildings, 
and  other  buildings  used  directly  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  operations  as 
such  should  not  be  required  to  be  the 
subject  of  payments  in  heu  of  taxes. 

In  dealing  with  those  two  groups,  in 
other  words,  the  properties  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself,  and  the  properties  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  proprietary 
sense,  we  got  into  the  in-between  cases 
which  create  the  difficulty,  for  instance, 
military  bases  and  other  types  of  Fed- 
eral landholdmgs.  The  complexities  of 
that  problem  and  the  difficulty  of  solv- 
mg  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal 
officials  involved,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  local  tax  agencies,  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  move  forward  with 
the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this 
type. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  more  than  20 
years  Congress  has  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle to  give  some  relief  to  local  communi- 
ties suffering  serious  losses  of  revenue 
because  of  the  Federal  tax-immune 
properties  in  their  jurisdictions.  It  has 
been  a  struggle  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
complex  problem  without  flying  m  the 
face  of  the  principle  of  Federal  tax  im- 
munity or  causing  an  undue  burden  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  As  I  have  said.  I 
have  personally  been  involved  in  the 
problem  for  10  years  and  have  seen  too 
many  sessions  of  Congress  end  in  a  com- 
plete impasse  on  this  question. 

But  the  86th  Congress  has  brought 
with  it  some  hope  for  breaking  the  im- 
passe    This  hope  lies  in  the  enactment 


of  Senate  bill  910,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  Senate  bill  910  is  admittedly 
modest  in  scope,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  sound  beginning. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bill  has  been  pi- 
loted thus  far  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). The  bill  provides  for  a  5-ycar 
program  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  on  a  limited  cate- 
gory of  federally  owned  real  property 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  local 
tax  rolls.  True,  the  major  category  of 
affected  local  govenmients  will  get  relief 
only  at  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  a 
Federal  Board,  and  subject  to  sp>ecific 
safeguards.  But  the  bill  also  gives  the 
same  Board  the  responsibility  of  making 
a  thorough  study  and  a  case-by-case 
analysis  of  every  phase  of  the  problems 
of  local  taxing  authorities  arising  out  of 
Federal  immunity  from  local  real  and 
personal  property  taxes.  This  is  perhaps 
the  bill's  most  significant  provision. 

In  thLs  respect.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  very  recently  in  California  we 
faced  this  problem  in  the  case  of  the 
great  aircraft  mdustry  there  which  is 
building  aircraft  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  is  building  such  aircraft  under 
defense  contreurts,  when  those  engaged 
in  that  activity  placed  in  the  Federal 
Government  title  to  the  basic  materials 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  air- 
craft, and  thus  exempted  that  property 
from  local  taxation.  As  a  result,  the 
local  school  districts,  the  counties,  and 
the  cities  there  were  deprived  of  the 
taxes  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
levied  on  property  of  that  type. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  may  hold  title 
to  such  property  in  a  proprietary  capac- 
ity, more  or  less,  or.  in  my  opinion. 
through  a  fiction  in  this  instance,  where 
the  title  to  the  parts  or  to  the  basic 
materials  which  go  into  the  construction 
of  aircraft  was  placed  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  thus  that  property  was 
rendered  not  subject  to  taxation  by  the 
local  authorities.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  and  one  of  the  types  of  prob- 
lems the  new  Board  will  consider. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  recently  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  enacted  legislation  gen- 
erallv  to  the  same  effect:  and  I  thouuht 
that"  fact  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senator. 

In  addition,  if  he  will  consent  to  it  I 
wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  memo- 
randum in  regard  to  the  bill  passed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature,  and  signed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  on 
April  20.  1960.  That  bill  is  generally  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  bill  which  now  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum filed  with  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  bill  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks  in  favor  of  enactment  of 
the  pendmg  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandim    Filed    With    Assembly    Bill 
4667.  'AN  Act  To  Ament)  the  Real  Prop- 
erty Tax  Law,  in  Relation  to  Providing 
State   Aid    in    Respect   to   Redcctions   in 
Taxable  Assessed  Valuations  or  Property 
Owned  or  Acquired  by  the  State" 
This  measure,  prepared  by  the  State  board 
of  equalization  and  assessment,  is  of  major 
importance  to  those  coram  unities  In  which 
State-owned  land  is  locau?d.     It  provides  for 
State  aid  paj-rnents  in  lieu  of  real  property 
taxes  in  situations  where  specified  State  ac- 
tions result   in  a  reduction  of  2  percent   or 
more  In  the  total  taxable  assessed  valuation 
within  a  ta«  district 

In  some  instances,  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  the  State  or  a  reduction  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  Uixable  State  lands  results  in  a 
highly  disruptive  shifting  of  the  Impact  of 
real  property  taxes  to  private  lands.  Under 
this  measure.  State  aid  payments  will  limit 
the  effective  reduction  each  year  In  assessed 
State  land  to  3  percent  of  the  total  taxable 
assessed  valuation  of  a  tax  district 

These  payments  will  result  in  a  gradual 
tapering  oS  of  State  taxes  paid  to  a  locality 
so  that  no  mure  than  2  percent  of  the  local 
taxable  assessment  roll  would  be  in  jeopardy 
In  any  one  year.  Enac;mei.t  of  this  measure 
reflects  the  concern  of  State  government 
with  the  problems  of  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment in  our  localities. 
The  bill  is  approved. 

Nelson  A.  RocKEEn.LER. 
April  25.  1960 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  the  pendin?  bill  goe.s  far  enough, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  constitutes  a 
long  step  on  the  right  road.  In  terms 
of  immediate  dollars  and  cents,  a  good 
many  local  governments  are  left  out  in 
the  cold,  under  this  bill.  But  in  terms 
of  the  benefits  that  will  come  as  a  result 
of  the  studies  and  finding.s  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Board,  all  umts  of 
local  governments  will  gain  substantial- 
ly. In  other  words,  the  bill  is  only  a 
small  start,  but  it  will  cause  a  great  deal 
of  lisht  to  be  thrown  on  this  problem. 

The  State  of  California,  with  its  great 
concentration  of  defense  industries,  has 
been  a  real  victim  in  this  situation.  Be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  tremendous 
Federal  holdings,  only  half  of  the  State 
of  California  is  subject  to  assessments 
by  local  governments.  At  the  average 
State  tax  rate  of  $5  per  $100,  the  lossts 
m  revenue  to  the  local  government*  be- 
cau«e  of  the  tax-immune  Federal  prop- 
ertiea  *dd  up  to  more  than  137  million, 
Comity  wnd  oily  Bnvernmentii  vihich  have 
been  mrtjur  vioiuui  of  U\\*  eiuirmous  loua 
tn  revt^nuti  Imv^  iiren  fmi'fit  tJiihwr  to 
Itiwtii'  ihe  qimliiy  aiul  (iimMiiLV  n\  ihmr 
0i»mn\uiuiy  «t>rvio0«  oc  ui  ttrimlint)  ihPir 
)MIV»l«>  tMll^PMH  niiip«»«iiml»lv  'I't'ttinwl 
Ijpiwppii  rt  urowiha  tlpituhtl  rtic  »Piyupfl 

HtUl   A   HwltUlllim    ItUAkP   (if    litXPq,    |iiW||« 

*hft  cillPK  hnvp  bwottip  KPpnnri-PlftM 
commiiniUPii— with  mfprior  nchooln,  bad 
rond«,  inadeffUfttp  ,«*pt'Vlcp«  Kenrially 

When  we  take  a  look  at  tlieac  fed* 
prally  hit  communitlc*,  It  l.t  hard  to  un- 
dcr.stand  the  argument  of  the  opposition 
that  these  communities,  in  asking  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  are  seeking 
to  be  "subsidized"  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Federal  tax-immune  facili- 
ties receive  the  same  county  and  city 
services  as  those  received  by  tax- 
assessed    private    properties,     yet    the 


Federal  properties  for  the  most  part  go 
scot  free  of  their  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den. My  answer  to  this  specious  argu- 
ment of  the  opposition  is  that  the  argu- 
ment should  be  turned  around — that 
the  Federal  Government,  not  the  local 
government,  is  being  subsidized.  As- 
suredly, all  local  governments  must  share 
in  the  defense  program  of  the  country; 
but  it  is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect a  local  governmental  unit  to  as- 
sume the  precipitous  load  brought  on  it 
by  the  impact  of  a  missile  base  or  an 
aircraft  plant  or  a  shipbuilding  yard. 
Our  national  needs  must  be  charged 
against  the  national  tax  base 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  our  na- 
tional needs  must  be  charged  against  the 
national  tax  base. 

Let  me  go  further,  and  say  that  when 
major  defense  installations  impose  im- 
proper burdens  on  the  local  govern- 
ments, in  some  instances  we  have  al- 
ready taken  care  of  those  problems — 
such  as  those  which  arise  when  Federal 
installations  cause  on  local  communities 
impacts  which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  local  school  districts  to  take  care  of 
the  education  of  the  children  cf  the 
Ftderal  workers  who  establish  them- 
selves there. 

In  those  instances  we  have,  by  Federal 
law,  provided  for  Federal  assistance.  I 
would  say  when  one  of  those  programs 
is  put  into  effect,  we  need  not  imply  in 
this  legislation  that  the  program  will 
be  permanent.  That  is,  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  the  tax  assets  resulting 
from  the  placing  of  the  Federal  instal- 
lation e<iuals  the  tax  assets  that  are  lost 
by  reason  of  the  Federal  installation, 
then,  it  Boems  to  me.  it  would  be  proper 
to  withdraw  Federal  payment. 

The  problem  has  reached  the  crucial 
stace  in  many  communities,  and  we 
cannot  delay  any  longer  in  taking  af- 
firmative action.  S.  910  is  a  sound 
answer  to  the  urgent  immediate  situa- 
tion— and  the  atmosphere  in  Congress 
is  ready  for  it.  The  bill  has  bipartisan 
support.  It  hais  the  support  of  local 
governing  bodies.  And  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials,  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association,  and  many  other  organ- 
izations concerned  with  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  may  add  that  as  a  former  county 
official  I  have  v^orked  very  closely  with 
the  National  Association  of  County  Of- 
ndals  on  thib  problem  over  a  number  of 
yeAr« 

ri  UIO  la  I  ifpfttl  hOl  Ihti  nilrtl  tthawrv 
tU    IhP    Dl't'blPIII       Hill    II    PllllttutlPa    fPrt- 

lilitiN  \\v\i  hi^vp  itrr4l  nptiPMl  fiM   btiih 

MitlPM  of  lltP  iMtIP        it.  ItlVPN   UM  ft  '  llPtfltW 

itititt '  nyiiiPMi  rtr  i)rtviMPtu«t  It)  iipw  tir 

UhP«  Ihht  will  rMiPti  Uir  tlnni  til  n  binnd 
fv'Bllstlr'  pirth  fur  thp  futufp  My  itmktnii 
it  npppnwry  fnt  a  majot-  cntpaofy  of  local 
Bnvernntpntn  to  provp  their  pllalblllty 
for  pR,vmentfl  before  the  Fedpral  Board, 
the  bill  fchould  satisfy  the  strnngPRt  op- 
ponents of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  bill's  greatest  appeal  is,  of  course, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  board 
charged  with  studying  and  analyzing  the 
variegated  and  complex  problems  and 
with  coming  up  with  some  solid  answers. 
In  this  bipartisan  objective  board,  we 
have  an  ideal  forum  in  which  all  points 


of  view  and  all  phases  of  the  situation 
will  get  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

In  short,  we  have  in  this  bill  a  neat 
start  toward  a  broad  and  conclusive 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  act  quickly  and 
favorably  on  this  measure. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  amendment  placed  in  the 
bill  by  the  committee.  The  amendment 
is  section  9<f>,  on  page  37  of  the  bill, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

(f)  Each  final  order  made  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  award 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  tax 
authorities  and  upon  all  Federal  agencies, 
unless  such  order  Is  modified  or  reversed  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  Is  ad- 
Judged  invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  original  languace  in  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  read  as  follows: 

Each  final  order  made  by  the  Board  under 
this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  award  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  tax  author- 
ities and  upon  all  Federal  agencies,  and  shall 
not  be  questioned  by  any  court  or  by  any 
accounting  office  of  the  Government,  except 
that  nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
limit  or  Impair  the  authority  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  audit  expenditures 
under  this  Act. 

The  difference  between  the  section  as 
originally  in  the  bill  and  the  section  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  amended 
and  was  voted  out  of  committee  is  that 
in  the  bill  that  was  voted  out  of  commit- 
tee the  order  of  the  Board  can  be  modi- 
fied or  reversed  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  The  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  such  a  provLsion  may  OE)en 
up  the  gates  for  all  sort.s  of  litigation  and 
that,  actually,  awards  made  under  the 
legislation  may  be  completely  frustrated 
by  long  and  interminable  litigation,  if  a 
court  review  is  permitted. 

We  have  a  precedent  for  the  making 
of  orders  by  a  board  without  court  re- 
view. During  the  la^t  war.  the  War  RLsk 
Litigation  Board  was  authorized  to  make 
awards  within  its  jurisdiction  .specifically 
without  any  court  review.  That  act  was 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  the  due  process  clause  was  not 
violated  by  cutting  off  court  review  so 
long  as  there  was  some  procedure  pro- 
\;clfd  in  the  act  u.sclf  for  review  of  those 
Ueci.iioiis 

Mr  I'lr  .lunt,  I  am  nut  yoma  lu  pref.« 
for  Die  iimaulfittiiiiu  ut  an  ttuit'UiUnBnt 
lo  rpainrt)  i)»f  uiiamal  Unaimtft^  of  lh« 

III,;     hul    llu'   nUkUri    IM  llllti   (if   I'linrtMH    ll) 
llui    IiikU    unVPIIiniPUtM    lltytilVPtt,    fttltl    I 

ixipp  ihMl  llip  UuibUMtiP  plnrptt  III  Ihp  bill 
\\\\,  Im   tj.Mii  vii  V  rmiful  piiit&uipi  niii'it 

III    IIh>    nihil     bt«l,V,    vMiPh    thn    IIU'rteilM' 

I  "iiH  q  brfiiiP  ilip  piimiMlHrp  II)  thp  iiihi'r 
mmIv  utul  fltinlly  by  tlip  p<itirp|pn».  v^liph 
Hm  V  nrilve  at  the  fltml  iHiiuuftuc  nf  the 
iiih,  which  no  (luubt  svill  need  boiiip  ad- 
ju.'^tment  in  conference  between  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  am  sorry  he  had  stepped  off  the  floor 
when  I  complimented  him  for  the  effec- 
tive and  intelligent  way  in  which  he  has 
pressed  to  get  this  bill  on  the  floor,  after 
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so  many  of  us  struggled  for  so  many 
years  and  made  no  progress  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
stepped  off  the  floor  to  answer  a  personal 
telephone  call.  My  daughter  is  going  to 
be  married,  and  I  had  a  little  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  household 
about  that  matter. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  consultation. 

Mj-.  HUMPHREY.  The  observation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Califorma  re- 
lating to  the  amendment  on  judicial  re- 
view is.  to  my  mind,  a  very  sound  and 
valid  criticism  of  Une  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  committee,  felt  it  was 
an  unwise  move  to  include  the  amend- 
ment; but  the  majority  of  the  committee 
felt  to  the  contrary.  As  the  Senator 
from  California  knows,  when  a  Senator 
in  charge  of  a  bill  brings  it  to  the  floor 
as  a  bill  representing  the  thought  of  the 
committee,  that  Senator  is  representing 
the  committee  bill,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
present  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  committee. 

I  am  pleased  the  Sermtor  from  Cali- 
fornia has  seen  fit  to  withhold  his 
amendment  to  strike  the  portion  under 
discussion  from  the  bill,  because  I  believe, 
as  the  proposed  legislation  proceeds 
through  the  other  body,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  whatever  corrective 
adju.stm«  nt,s  are  needed.  I  shall  be 
mindful,  in  my  role  as  a  Senator,  and  not 
as  a  subcommittee  chairman,  to  tr>-  to 
get  that  portion  of  the  bill  changed,  be- 
cause I  believe  there  is  adequate  protec- 
tion and  protections  that  go  far  enough, 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office 
procedures,  without  tryinc  to  hmit  the 
elTectiveness  of  the  bill  by  long  court 
procedures  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
pases,  would  nullify  any  relief. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  semor  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  can  understand  why  some 
persons  would  say  it  is  rather  strange  to 
cut  off  court  review.  That  was  the  rea- 
son why  I  cited  Uie  precedent  to  which 
I  referred.  We  have  that  precc^lent  for 
cutting  off  court  review  of  a  matter  fi- 
nally determined  by  a  Board  That  does 
not  relieve  the  fears,  I  suppose,  of  some 
persons  who  think  that  the  courts  al- 
\sttys  itrt'  to  be  open,  under  all  cireum- 
iil4i4U'eM.  Hi)\kever,  I  ttui  afiuul  llu-  pm- 
Mhiiiii  ill  II. (•  lull  vvill  hiiuply  IPfUlt  in 
liii  hswuiLj  Ui.lnj  limile  Ul  ull,  liirou-'f 
Uif  iimllt'ia  ciiiiltl  beMiihP  UiP  aiili'iil 
lit  I'Hli'Mnlsr  llllilMlliill  ItlrtUMIilt'li  tt'' 
Ihi'  h'lltMttt  imvmPlll  ll  111  lilt'  illii'iPllnli 
»if  Ihr  J^pttrittl  htmril  «iiit  Iho^'iniH'ti  fm - 
Ihri  flfl  (hr  t^rtlnnl  imVI1ln1\)  h  ftilhliMl 
In  tevlrw  by  UlP  ()P)iPrnl  ApPtMitlt  Hit' 
nmep  It  BPPnis  tn  mr  thr  rndrinl  Plitl 
of  the  cnwp  In  sufTlclPhtlv  snfpfTUnrdPd 
Bo  far  n."  the  Inral  Rnvernmrnt";  nrp  rnn- 
crrnpd,  all  that  this  litigation  prorrdurr 
would  do.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  t<i 
put  some  of  these  awards  in  litigation 
for  a  number  of  years. 

I  hope  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly 
con.sidered  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  the  matter  comes  before 
them  again,  and  that  it  will  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  committee  in  the  other 
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body  when  this  bill  is  before  that  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  for  his  remarks 
upon  S.  910. 

Several  coimties  within  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  are  suffering  at  the  pres- 
ent time  because  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  land  in  the  counties  has  been 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  for  its 
own  use.  I  recall  one  instance  when 
250,000  acres  were  taken,  most  of  it 
from  one  county.  No  county  can  per- 
mit that  much  land  to  be  taken  without 
suffermg  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  principle  of  this 
proposed  legislation  has  much  merit,  but 
I  believe  the  proposal  would  not  take  care 
of  some  hardsliip  cases,  at  least  for  a  long 
time. 

There  is  in  Nebraska  a  situation  which 
came  about  during  World  War  II.  The 
Navy  acquired  one-fourth  of  one  county, 
which  meant  that  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  county  was  thrown  on  the  other 
three-fourths.  This  disrupted  the  entire 
school  district.  Whether  there  was  a 
bond  program  in  the  county  or  not,  I 
could  not  say. 

At  the  present  time  this  naval  ammu- 
nition depot  is  on  a  standby  basis.  Am- 
munition is  still  stored  in  the  igloos,  but 
there  is  no  payroll.  No  one  is  employed, 
other  than  the  custodial  force  and  a 
small  force  for  inactivating  the  ammuni- 
tion, .vet  the  Government  holds  the  en- 
tire amount  of  land.  The  land  is  not 
being  sold. 

Part  of  the  land  is  leased  for  farming 
purposes,  but  part  of  it  is  not. 

I  disagree  as  to  two  provisions  in  the 
bill.  First  is  the  cutoff  date  of  1950. 
That  would  mean  we  would  leave  out 
certain  situations  where  the  local  com- 
munity has  suffered  the  longest. 

I  also  question  the  definition  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  property.  If  a  com- 
munity has  the  benefit  of  a  Federal 
activity,  with  people  working  who  are 
earning  money  and  spending  it  in  the 
community  perhaps  that  community  Is 
ill  h.v,  iie.-d  (if  hill)  than  if  the  Federal 
Govt  rnment  owned  home  property  whU'h 
hinijiis  wrth  hitimit-d  m  iht  community 
llif  laiiil  III  Ihttl  eHttti  \b  utH  iirodilPlHf 

(mm  Ihr  elclUipi'lhl  i»f  H  pH,V)l»ll    ItiU   i»  n 

iMiiinl  biuh   iitln  luivniP  uwhetuhllit  iv) 

ttl'diii  Hn  I'll  I  111'  Iti*  li'lio 

tn  till'  I  ««'■  iif  III'"  iiiiHli'iilpi'  rtpprtt  t 
hnvp  mpiilli'lipil  II  will  IpKp  7  ypnt'ft  In 
ilPttiilHfltUp  Ih^  ntnmuiilllnh  whirh  I*" 
fltntrrl  llinr  1  am  tnid  till*  pit>PPWH  Ift 
rhf-pprt  thit!  pn\iim  freight  oh  the  am- 
munitioti  m  thai  it  could  be  hauled  out 
and  dumped  in  the  ocean. 

All  the  bill  under  considerRtion  would 
grant  such  a  community.  I  believe,  after 
limited  study,  would  be  a  right  to  go 
before  a  board  and  to  talk  about  Its 
grievance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
answer  the  Senator? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  my  construction 
correct  "i* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  would  lay 
dovm  a  precedure  for  the  community  to 
go  before  the  board  and  to  seek  what- 
ever payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  it  might 
be  entitled  to  receive.  I  add,  in  regard 
to  the  cutoff  date,  that  the  property  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
fers would  not  be  affected  by  the  cut- 
off date.  That  refers  only  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  properties.  The 
other  properties  are  not  affected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  suppose  the  bill 
were  passed.  Would  it  permit  the  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  for  agricultural 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  Govcrrmient. 
which  was  acquired,  let  us  say.  prior 
to  1950  but  after  1939? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  there  were  any 
special  assessments  to  be  made  relating 
to  that  land,  or  to  any  improvements 
thereon  or  abutting  thereto,  the  bill 
would  require  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  the  special  assessments.  If 
the  land  is  classified  as  real  property 
in  the  legal  definition,  the  biU  would 
permit  the  taxing  authority  to  go  before 
the  board  to  seek  what  we  might  call, 
for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  some 
tax  relief. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  all  the  people 
would  be  able  to  seek  would  be  a  deter- 
mination of  their  status. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Both. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  They  could  not  get  any 
payment  without  further  legislation, 
could  they? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  board  de- 
termined that  the  piece  cf  property  was 
within  the  purview  of  the  requirements 
of  the  language,  first  the  people  could 
receive  a  determination  of  their  status, 
and.  second,  they  could  recei\e  relief. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  contention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the  lan- 
guage is  limited  to  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial property? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  it  is  not  lim- 
ited only  to  commercial  or  industrial 
property. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  it  be  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  to  include  agricultural 
land? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  It  would  not 
be  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  include 
at  this  stage  what  we  might  call  pub- 
lic Imidh  If  uiie  acquired  for  tlie  pur- 
jxiae  ut  utiicuitmAl  productiuii  a  pu-ce 
of  pMJiieny  upirn  wimh  Dip  J^pdfittl 
GuvPinmtJMi  wtMi  Dondut'imu  m\  oiipiw 
\\i\\\  ihAt  iHiiit  wotiltl  full  v^ilhiii  Dip 
pui  vipw  ii(  (Up  IplitfUAtiP 

Ml  CUHTIM  iK  ihp  Pttop  J  Imvp  niptl 
Uip  laiitl  Wtti  HPUHliP«l  lii'l  fill  hBittMih 
iiiiftl  puiptwiv*.  bill  ft»i  Uip  mniiutRpiuip 
i>f  Ptiil  Ihp  fstiuni^r  of  Hnihitinlis  Hut 
the  baslr  imtpnse  nf  Hie  lai'i'  \^  RUtlcu'i- 
tural.  That  In  II-.p  u^p  to  whlrh  the  land 
would  revert,  if  turned  back  into  private 
ownership.  Would  that  be  agricultural 
land,  or  commercial  or  Industrial  land? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  land  being 
u.-'od  today  for  an  agricultural  purpose? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  A  little  of  it  is.  around 
the  perimeter,  on  a  rental  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  federally 
owned  land  being  used,  for  example,  for 
the  storage  of  agricultural  commodities? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  The  Federal 
Government  is  leasing  some  of  the  land 
to  individuals,  who  in  turn  farm  this  part 
of  the  land  around  the  perimeter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is  this: 
What  determines  whether  the  land  Is  in- 
dustrial or  commercial?  Is  it  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Government  acquired 
the  land,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the 
land  is  best  suited? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Government  acquired  the 
land  or  for  which  the  Government  Is 
currently  using  it. 

A  second  point  Is  in  regard  to  the 
definition  of  real  property.  The  land  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  could  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  board  for  a 
payment.  .     ^     «      ^ 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  did  not  reaUze 
I  would  take  so  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 

tioor.  ,.     .    ,    • 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  sUted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakou  will  be  stated. 

The  LECiaLATivi  Clcrk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following ; 

Thfct  thU  Act  may  t>«  clt«<J  m  th«  'Ttdtrfcl 
Contribution!  to  8Ut«  and  Local  Oovern- 
menu  Act". 

DBCLARATIGN     OF    PUWOi* 

Sec  a.  (»)  Although  the  United  StatM  H 
undtr  no  conilltutlonal  obligation  to  pay 
Uxe«,  or  to  make  financial  contrlbutlon»  in 
lieu  of  taxee.  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
•ubdlvuion  or  IruitrumenUUty  thereof  with 
respect  to  any  property  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  the  Congrew  haj  recognised  that 
the  exemption  of  Federal  property  from 
Uxatlon  by  State  and  local  goverrunenta  haa 
worked  hardship  upon  such  governmenU  In 
a  number  of  insunces.  and  heretofore  has 
enacted  a  number  of  legislative  measures 
providing  relief  In  varying  forms  for  such 
governments 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  compreheiulve  study  of  the  na- 
ture and  effect  of  such  previous  enactments, 
and  for  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
nature  and  effect  of  any  further  leglsU- 
tlon  which  may  be  required  for  the  relief  of 
State  and  local  government*  from  such 
hardship 

(CI  It  Is  hereby  declared  Ui  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congrcsa  that  no  such  additional  re- 
lief shall  be  made  to  any  SUle  or  local 
government  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
property  devoted  to  any  Federal  activity  the 
establishment  or  retention  of  which  within 
the  territorial  J\irlsdlctlon  of  such  State  or 
local  government  at  any  time  has  been  so- 
licited by  such  State  or  local  government 

COMMISSION     B8TABM9KED 

Sec  3  lai  Tliere  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  exec\itlve  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  Commission  on  Federal  Contribu- 
tions to  State  and  Local  Governments  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Commission"). 

(bi  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
selected  from  among  Individuals  of  public 
stature  who  have  had  wide  experience  in 
governmental  and  fiscal  affairs  and  who  are 
represenutlve   of  the  general   public   inter- 
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(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Commission.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In 
which   the  original  appointment  was  made 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
per  annum,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of   the  duties  of   the  Commission 

iTXrr     OF     THI     COMMISSION 

Stc  i  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
aa  It  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provlsloas  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Claaslflcstlon  Act  of   1049,  as  amended 

(b)  The  CommlMlon  may  procure  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
claealflcfttlon  laws,  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  departmenu  by  section  16 
of  the  Act  of  August  a.  1946  (60  Sut  810. 
5  US  C  88a  I ,  but  at  rate*  not  to  exceed  SSO 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

DUTIM    OF    TKX    roMMWmiON 

S«c  a.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  ronduct 
a  compfehenslvo  study  of  the  nature  and 
effect  or  all  previous  enactmenu  of  the 
Congress  providing  for  — 

(  1  I  tne  payment  to  any  Stun-  or  local 
government  of  any  Ux  or  special  aaaessment 
with  respect  to  any  Federal  real  or  personal 
propertl; 

(3)  the  making  of  any  payment  to  any 
iuch  government  In  lieu  of  the  payment  nf 
any  tax  or  special  asseaament  with  respect 
to  any  much  property;  or 

(31  6he  rendition  of  aaslnUnce  U)  any 
State  OP  local  government  through  the  mak- 
ing of  grants-Ui-ald,  the  sharing  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  properties  of  the  United 
States,  or  through  the  furnishing  of  serv- 
ices or  facilities  by  the  United  Sutes 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehenslvo  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
extent  to  which  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments derive  benefit*  directly  or  indirectly 
through  paymenu  made  to  them  ( 1  i  by 
persons  residing  or  employed  upon  Federal 
property,  and  (2)  for  or  In  connection  with 
any  property,  trade,  business,  occupation 
or  transaction  situated  or  occurring  upon 
Federal  property 

(C)  Tlie  Commission  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  to  deternUne  the 
extent.  If  any,  to  which  there  Is  need  for 
legislation  by  the  Congress  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  relieve  hordshipa  Inrl- 
dent  t«  the  tax-exfmpt  status  of  Federal 
property  Such  investigation  shall  include 
inquiry  to  determine— 

( 1 )  «he  classes  of  Federal  property,  if  any, 
with  rtKpect  to  which  any  such  additional 
asslstaoce   nhould   be  granted 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  such 
additional  assistance: 

(3)  the  conditions,  if  any  \mdpr  which 
such      additional      asslstjxnce      should      be 

granted 

i4i  the  annual  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  protldlng  such  flnanclal  assistance  with 
respect  to  each  such  class  of  Federal  prop- 
erty and  with  respect  to  all  such  classes  of 
Federal  property;  and 

(5i  ways  and  means  whereby  State  and 
local  gcvernments  may  be  accorded  effective 
right  to  apply  property  taxes  In  effect  within 
their  several  Jurisdictions  to  Industrial  plant 
equipment,  materials,  supplies,  and  Inven- 
tories owned  by  private  parties  and  used  by 
them  for  commercial  purposes  within  plant 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Ooverriment. 


(d)  On  or  before  March  1,  1960.  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President,  an 
interim  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  December  1,  1960,  a  com- 
prehensive final  report  containing— 

(  1 )  the  text  of  all  provisions  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (ai,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  each 
such  provision; 

(2  I  the  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to 
the  facts  disclosed  by  Its  studies  and  investi- 
gations made  under  subsections  (bi  and 
(c)  of  this  section; 

(3)  Its  recommendations,  consl8t«nt  with 
the  policy  prescribed  by  section  2(C),  as  to 
any  .iddltlonal  leRihlatluii  the  need  fur  which 
has  been  disclosed  by  Us  Investigation  under 
subsection    (c>    of   this  section;    and 

(4)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  any  recommendations  so  made  and 
the  nrovlslons  of  existing  law  set  forth  In 
compliance  with  paragraph  (  1  i  of  this 
subsection 

(e)  Upon  the  transmittal  of  »urh  report 
to  the  Congress,  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

powtas  or  Tilt  coMMiaaii'N 

Src  6  lai  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized member  or  employee  thenof,  may 
hold  nuch  hearing*,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  administer  such  oaths  and  re- 
quire by  Kuopeno  or  otherwise,  the  atten<l 
{iwcf  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  prmluctlon  of  such  bcK>k8,  record* 
correnpoiidencc,  memorandums,  papers  and 
docuinentM  as  the  ('ominlsslon  or  such 
member  or  emiiloyee  may  deem  advisable 
8ubi>enas  may  bo  Imurd  under  the  nlniia- 
ture  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or 
any  duly  designated  member  or  employee, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  Chairman  or  member  The  provi- 
sion* )!  nectlnim  lO'J  to  104,  lnc;usl\e,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (3  USC  103  194)  shall 
apply  In  M.i-  (»•>''  "f  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section 

ibi  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
que,«:t  from  any  department,  agency,  or  mde- 
pciulpnt  instrumentality  of  the  Government 
such  information  or  assistance  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
o;.iib;e  I?  "1  curry  nvit  Its  duties  under  this 
title  and  such  department,  agency,  and 
Independent  instrumentality  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

XXPENBES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Src  7  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
apiiroprlated.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "A  bill  to 
establish  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
aovernment  a  temporary  Commission  on 
Federal  Contributions  to  State  and  Local 
Governments  ' 

Mr  MUNDT  Ml.  Pri'sldcnl,  several 
of  my  collouKUcs  have  been  InqulrlriR  n% 
\x)  how  loHK  I  propose  to  dlscus.s  the 
amondmcnl  and  whether  or  not  I  .should 
like  m  have  a  yca-and-nay  vote  on  It. 
The  an.swer  to  the  second  question  is 
•  Yes.  ■  I  do  not  intend  to  dl.scu.'^s  the 
amendment  at  any  great  length  In  or- 
der that  we  may  determine  whether  or 
not  there  are  enouRh  Senators  available 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  whether  they 
hear  the  arguments  for  and  against  it 
or  not,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  deter- 
mine at  this  point  whether  or  not  there 
are  enough  Senators  willing  to  have  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  For  that  rea- 
son I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


1960 
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The     PRESIDINa     OmCER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  ItigislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi^ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objectioi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  >ea*  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  rnay  modify 
my  amendment  aa  lo  date,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  i.s  coiuiidciim: 
the  proio.siHl  legiilatlon  much  later  Uian 
was  anticipaUKl.  I  a.sk  that  on  pa«p  5. 
line  23.  :  may  strike  out  "March  1.  1060." 
and  ln».rt  in  lieu  theixvjf  "February  2. 
1961" ;  tnd  on  page  6,  line  1,  Miikc  out 
"DfcemDer  1.  11)60."  and  insert  m  liiu 
thereof     June  1.  1961', 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heura  none,  and  it 
l.s  so  ordered, 

Mr  V-UNUT.  Mr  Prealdent,  the  Sen- 
ate l.s  con.siderlnR  a  very  iigniflcunt 
measurf  I  am  .something  of  a  reali.st 
and  I  nali/^  the  Impnictlcability  of  try- 
iiig  to  h  )ld  forth  at  grenl  lcn>:th  In  oppo- 
,situ)n  Ui  n  bill  whirli  l.s  co- jxiti-sored  by 
35  Senators  at  a  time  when  it  has  boiii 
poa-Mble  to  have  only  a  doKen  Sermtcjrs 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Even 
if,  by  siane  strange  system  of  foren.-^ic 
legordnmain.  I  were  to  convince  all  who 
are  pre,'ent  to  hear  me,  that  would  be 
inadequ  vte  However.  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord should  be  clearly  made  becau.**  I 
feel  ver:'  definitely,  a.s  a  memljor  of  the 
commiliee  which  considerec!  the  bill,  that 
there  a-e  some  perils  involved  which 
Senator)  should  clearly  understand  be- 
fore they  vote  for  the  pa.s.sape  of  S  910 
I  think  they  are  perlLs  which  .-should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  to  the  public,  to 
the  Members  of  the  other  body,  and  to 
all  persons  concerned  with  the  fiscal  m- 
teu-nly  of  the  country. 

I  miglit  begin  by  pointing  out  that  this 
is  not  a  simple  bill,  and  that  this  is  not 
the  firs,  time  it  has  been  before  the 
Senate.  My  congenial  and  friendly 
neighbo-.  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor fron  Minnesota  (Mr.  HvMriiRKY  i , 
and  I  hiive  ari^ued  this  point  many  time.s 
The  same  bill,  with  a  difTeient  number. 
was  debated  by  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
1956,  almo.st  4  year.s  ago.  At  Uial  time, 
after  some  consideration,  the  Senate  re- 
turned ho  bill  to  the  committee  fi-om 
whence  t  came.  I  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments which  were  made  aKam.st  the  bill 
in  1956  are  as  valid  now  as  ihey  were 
then,  ard  are,  in  fact,  much  more  sig- 
nificant, because  the  financial  problems 
confronted  by  the  Federal  Government 
are.  If  a  lything,  more  .serious  now  than 
they  weie  then.  For  thase  who  are  in- 
terested In  going  back  into  the  hi.story 
of  the  p.-oposed  legislation  4  years  ago, 
when  th(  Senate  did  not  pass  the  bill,  but 
returned  it  to  the  committee,  the  debate 
can  be  'ound  in  volume  102,  part  11. 
pages  15)51-15067  of  the  Conrgessional 
Record,  'vith  some  scattering  remarks  on 
the  succeeding  pages. 

I  do  not  propose  today  to  detain  the 
Senate   \rf  reading   all    the    arguments 


which  were  used  then,  except  to  say  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  searching  the 
Record  and  finding  the  record  of  the 
facts  will  find.  I  feel  certain,  that  the 
arguments  made  then  are  just  as  perti- 
nent today. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
welfare  of  a  great  Republic  like  ours  can 
be  destroyed  or  jeopardized.  One  way  is 
by  careless  spending  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. We  can  become  freewheeling 
spenders  and  vote  for  every  attractive 
suggestion  or  proposal,  regardless  of  the 
biHioros  of  dollars  which  it  will  put  the 
country  Into  the  red.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that  that  line  of  activity.  If 
followed  far  enout^h,  can  create  such  a 
splrn!  of  Inflation  as  to  cause  disaster 
and  cU.stres.s  to  hundreds  of  mlUloas  of 
our  fellow  cltlzen,s,  to  say  nothing  of 
jeopardizmi;  the  solvency  of  the  aovern- 
ment Itself  and  can  cause  a  weakening 
of  our  po.sltion  abroad  at  a  time  when 
fl.-K-nl  sanity  and  n.scnl  strength  are  as 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  frf*  world 
as  Is  R  sound  military  establishment. 

A  second  way  m  which  the  fl.scal  struc- 
ture of  a  rreat  country  like  this  can  be 
attacked  l.s  by  Members  of  Congress  gen- 
erally adopting  the  tactic  of  a  dema- 
cortie,  who  says.  I  vote  for  all  appro- 
priation bills  and  against  all  tax  bills; 
con.srquently,  I  should  be  returned  to 
Cnnk-rrsa  over  and  over  again,"  Here, 
indeed  l.s  a  manife.stntion  of  generosity 
and  con.sideiatlon  for  the  people  In  of- 
f(Tt  such  n  p<'r,son  Is  .saying,  "Anything 
I  can  get  for  you.  I  will  get  by  voting  for 
an  appropriation  But  I  will  protect  you 
aralnst  taxes  ,soup,ht  to  tjc  levied  by  any 
of  my  associates  " 

Mr  LONG  of  I/Oulslana  Mr  Presi- 
dent   will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MUNDT      I   yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  take  it  the 
Senator  is  not  refenlng  to  any  Member 
of  tills  body 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  certainly  am  not  go- 
ing to  particularize  any  generalities  In 
which  I  have  engaged. 

There  Is  a  third  approach,  and  it  is 
the  one  to  which  I  wi.sh  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  who  are  present,  and 
as  to  which  I  hope  to  leave  my  words 
eclioing  m  that  f.'rcat  plethora  of  empty 
chairs  which  I  observe  in  the  Chamber 
H.s  we  con.slder  this  ti-emendously  siw- 
niflcant  si)endinK  program.  That  third 
way  IS  to  provide  a  whole  .sequence  of 
back-door  exj>endltures,  whereby  a  great 
many  channels  are  oj^ened  to  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable  expenditures 
which  are  attached  to  the  taxpayer  and 
which  t.ond  to  pyramid  the  national  debt 
It  has  exactly  as  much  Impact  on  the 
cancerous  situation  called  Inflation  as 
though  Congress  had  actually  appro- 
priated the  dollars  specifically.  It  Is  In 
this  third  area  that  we  are  dealing  here 
today— the  back-door  spending,  the  un- 
controlled spending.  It  is  the  attempt 
by  S.  910  to  establish  a  new  and  third 
appropriations  committee  of  Congress, 
except  that  tliis  one  would  not  be  elected 
by  the  people,  but  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Briefly,  what  does  the 
Sena  tor  s  amendment  do? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  It  proposes  that  in- 
stead of  m.aking  an  ungTiided  tour  up 
Into  the  fiscal  orbit,  instead  of  passing 
now  a  bill  which  requires  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  as  they  arc  defined  and  es- 
tablished by  an  appointive  board,  we 
recognize  that  there  is  a  problem  in  this 
area ;  we  recognize  that  there  are  in- 
equities: and  that  we  establish  a  presi- 
dential board  which,  a  year  from  next 
June,  will  make  a  report  suggesting  an 
approach  which  can  be  made  within  the 
con."-Mtutional  procedures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assist,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
communities  which  have  need  for  as- 
sistance. 
Mr,  CURTIS.     The  Board  will  have 

to  rcjxirt  by  June 

Mr  MUNDT.  It  will  have  to  make  a 
preliminary  report  In  March,  and  a  final 
repcrt  In  June, 
Mr  CURTIS,  In  June  of  what  year? 
Mr,  MUNDT  In  June  1961.  so  that 
before  Congress  adjourns  that  year,  the 
Board  will  have  presented  us  with  a 
well-rounded  version  of  an  approach  to 
meeting  the  problem 

Ir;,  my  minority  views  I  point  out  five 
or  s.x  si>cclflc  reasons  why  enxictment  of 
Semite  bill  910  would  create  a  great 
many  more  problems  than  it  conceivably 
could  cure. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Sen.itor  f:-om  South  Dakota  yield  fur- 
thei? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
Carthy in  tlic  chair; .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  again  to  ihc 
Sen.itor  from  Nebnv&ka? 
Mr,  MUNDT  I  yield. 
M:r,  CURTIS.  Should  a  vote  for  the 
ojncndment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  be  considered  as  being  against 
the  making  of  any  payments  of  this  sort. 
ultimately? 

Mr  MUNDT,  No;  a  vote  In  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  vay  amendment  should 
be  considered  as  belmr  against  the  mak- 
ing of  any  payments  of  this  sort  until 
we  know  what  the  Board  finds — In  other 
words,  to  wait  until  a  year  from  now. 
when  we  can  know  what  payments  will 
properly  be  covered  by  the  umbrella  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr  CURTIS,  When  could  the  pay- 
ments begin? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  In  the  case  of  rural 
areas,  .such  as  those  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  repreaent.  I  do  not 
believe  the  payments  could  conceivably 
bey  in— under  the  terms  of  my  amend - 
m,>nt — until  the  Boards  report  was 
made,  a.s.sumlnR  that  the  Board  found 
that  such  payments  could  justifiably  be 
mode  at  all  because — curiously  enough— 
the  Jill  provides  for  the  making  of  pay- 
ments to  urban  areas  but  generally  rele- 
gates to  further  study  by  the  Board  the 
mak.ng  of  pa>'ments  to  other  areas:  and. 
of  course,  no  one  can  know  now  what 
the  Board  In  due  time  would  determine 
OS  to  them 

But  there  are  several  reasons  which  I 
hope  will  influence  Senators  to  vote  for 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  so  as 
to  h&ve  a  further  study  made  before  this 
venture  is  begun. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Daktota  has  said  that  the  bill 
appUes,  especially  as  regards  the  prop- 
erties in  category  one.  to  properties  lo- 
cated in  urban  and  suburban  areas.  I 
looked  carefully  at  the  bill,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  what  connotations  it  gives 
to  the  terms  'urban"  and  "suburban." 
But  the  bill  does  not  contain  any  deflni- 
Uon  of  those  terms.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  state  his  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
"urban"  and  "suburban"? 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  because  in  the  absence  of  such  defi- 
nitions, I  suppose  we  must  revert  to  the 
common  usage  and  to  the  definitions  In 
the  dictionary.  Certainly  both  by  com- 
mon usage  and  by  the  definitions  in  the 
dictionary  the  terms  "urban"  and  "sub- 
urban" are  comiected  with  such  terms 
as  "metropolitan"  and  "big  cities," 
They  refer  to  the  larger  gatherings  of 
communities  which  operate  under  mu- 
nicipal law,  I  suspect  that  the  Board 
could  hold  that  the  bill  would  apply  to 
siny  community  of  a  million  or  more 
persons,  or  perhaps  to  any  community 
of  500.000  or  more  ipersons,  but  not  to  a 
community  of  much  less  than  500,000 
persons.  At  EUiy  rate,  here  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  as  I  shall  explain  further  later 
on,  why  I  think  a  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  and  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility should  arrive  at  some  precise 
language  for  such  a  measure. 

Certainly  I  would  hate  to  be  the  mayor 
of  a  city  who  was  trying  to  obtain  pay- 
ments for  his  city  under  a  measure  sim- 
ilar to  the  pending  one,  and  who  was 
told  that,  unfortunately,  his  community 
was  500  persons  or  100  persons  short  of 
the  requisite  size,  and  therefore  no  pay- 
ment under  the  bill  would  be  made  to  it, 
but,  instead,  that  it  would  only  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  presentation  to  the 
Board,  whereas  a  community  which  was 
100  persons  or  500  persons  larger  would 
definitely  receive  the  payments,  without 
being  subject  to  challenge. 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
further  to  me^ 
Mr,  MUNDT.  I  yield, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Then,  under  the  bill, 
the  board  would  have  to  speculate  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "urban"  and 
"suburban."  would  it  not? 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Yes,  that  is  all  anyone 
could  do  in  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  bill 
should  cover  metropolitan  areas, 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly  it  should, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  the  bill 
would  seem  to  leave  that  field  to  what- 
ever Interpretation  the  Board  might 
make. 

Mr.  MLT^DT  That  Is  correct;  and 
the  interpretations  and  the  findings 
made  by  the  Board  would  not — curiously 
enough — be  subject  to  challenge  by  the 
Congress,  and  never  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  two  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  deplored,  a 
little  while  ago,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  that  such 
findings  would  be  subject  to  review. 
They  projposed  that  the  provision  for 
such  review  be  eliminated  from  the  bill — 
which  would  mean  that  the  Board's  find- 


ings would  not  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  includes  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  'Federal  agency." 
-Federal  property."  "real  property." 
"controlling  agency."  "Board,"  "State," 
"tax  authority."  "Ux."  "taxable  per- 
sons." "special  assessment,'  "public  im- 
provement."  and  industrial  or  commer- 
cial usa  "  But  the  bill  does  not  define 
the  terms  "suburban"  and  "urban."  In 
other  words,  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  Bo>rd.  it  could  give  to  the  terms 
"urban"  or  "suburban"  whatever  con- 
notations it  might  decide  uiwn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  exactly  correct,  I  suppose  that  ulti- 
mately those  questions  would  be  carried 
to  the  (jourts  by  some  aggrieved  commu- 
nities which  felt  they  were  urban, 
althought  the  Board  felt  they  were  not 
urban,  with  the  result  that  the  Board 
left  them  out  In  the  cold,  instead  of 
brln^-flng  them  Into  the  warm  embrace 
of  these  Federal  funds. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Inasmuch  as  so  many 
terms  are  defined  by  the  bill,  and  inas- 
much as  the  terms  "urban"  and  "sub- 
urban" are  certainly  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance, should  they  not  also  be  defined 
by  the  bill? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  However,  he  Is 
directing  attention  to  only  one  of  a  great 
many  ambiguities  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  bill— all  of  which  constitute  an 
additional  reason.  In  my  opinion,  why  a 
proper  and  prudent  approach  to  this 
matter  would  be  to  have  a  Federal  board 
make  findings  in  this  area,  and  then 
come  to  Congress  with  a  suggested  pro- 
gram which  could  be  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  instead  of  one 
which  is  seriously  condemned  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  also  by  the 
fiscal  authorities  of  the  country  as  being 
a  glaring  example  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
binty. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr  MUNDT,  I  yield, 
Mr  LAUSCHE,  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
in  these  circumstances,  reference  should 
be  made  at  this  point  in  the  debate  to 
the  desirability  of  having  the  bill  include 
definitions  of  the  terms  'urban'  and 
"suburban," 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Certainly  that  is  the 
case;  and  let  me  state  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  significant  contributions 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made.  As 
alwaya.  they  are  helpful  and  informative. 
Mr.  D'WORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr,  MUNDT     I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK,    Does  the  Senators 
amendment  deal  with  the  public  domain 
in  the  Western  States? 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Yes,  My  amendment 
provides  that  the  board  shall  make  a 
study  of  the  entire  area  involving  public 
ownership,  because,  strangely  enough, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  most  unjustly,  the 
so-called  public-land  States  would  be 
permitted,  by  means  of  the  bill,  to  pay 


the  additional  tax  burden,  but  would 
not  be  permitted  to  receive  any  of  the 
benefits,  I  am  sure  no  one  would  con- 
sider Idaho  a  highly  urbanized  area ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  as  to  Arizona 
or  Nevada 

Mr   DWORSHAK,    Mr  Piesldent,  will 
the   Senator    from   South   Dakota   yield 
further? 
Mr  MUNDT    I  yield, 
Mr    DWORSHAK,     It   seems   to   me 
there  would  be  inequity  and  discrimina- 
tion   if    the    tR)i-  program    propo,sfd    by 
means  of  the  bill  were  to  go  into  effect. 
in  view  of  the  fart  that  the  program 
would  overlook   the  interests  of  Stales 
such  as  my  own.  in  which  the  Federal 
Gk>veinment  owns  65  percent  of  the  to- 
tal land  area     Something  should  be  done 
to  recognize  the  need  for  equitable  treat- 
ment  and   for  equalization  of  such  as- 
sistance and  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes, 
Mr     MUNDT       That    is    correct       Of 
course,  one  of  my  objections  to  passage 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  instead 
of  the  making  of  a  study,  is  that  a  whole 
suKa   of   inequities   and   Inequalities — of 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  men- 
tioned one — would  develop. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  placed  his 
flncer  on  another  possibility— as  between 
the  urban  and  the  nonurbnn  commu- 
nities. 

Then  there  is  this  startling  one,  which 
is  written  in  boldfaced  type  In  the  bill: 
namely,  that  the  benefits  in  a  whole 
.sene.s  of  categories  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  communities  only  when 
such  properties  were  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  after  June  30.  1950. 
Later  In  my  remarks  I  shall  di.scuss  this 
point  in  greater  detail.  But  for  the 
moment  let  me  ask  how  any  Senator 
would  like  to  be  confronted  with  so  un- 
just a  program.  For  Instance,  how 
would  any  Senator  like  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  In  which  were  located 
two  urbanized  communities,  in  one  of 
which  a  Federal  installation  had  been 
established  on  .June  21,  1950.  and,  in 
the  other,  on  July  2,  1950,  less  than  30 
days  apart,  and  then  find  that  the  pro- 
gram under  the  bill  was  to  be  applied  to 
them  or  was  to  be  decided  as  to  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  definite  cutoff  date 
provided  in  the  bill.  One  gets  a  plush 
payment  from  Uncle  Sam.  this  type  of 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  other  is 
in  the  unhappy  situation  of  having  to 
pay  higher  income  taxes  to  provide  for 
the  plush  payment. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  intent  of  this  bill.  I  did  not  when 
I  led  the  fight  against  a  similar  proposal 
on  July  27.  1956,  when  I  said,  as  appears 
in  volume  102.  part  11.  page  15051  of  the 
Record,  that  we  are  dealing  with  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Federal  ownership  of 
so  much  property  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  suggested  then  that  we  have  a 
commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, which,  if  we  had  done  it  then, 
would  have  long  since  resolved  the 
inequities. 

Let  me  point  out  another  factor.  In 
the  first  place,  this  bill  authorizes  what 
is  tantamount  to  an  open-end  appropri- 
ation, with  no  limit  whatsoever.  I  do 
not  have  an  educated  gue.ss  as  to  what  it 
is  going  to  cost,  becau.se  nobody  knows. 
Somebody  said  it  would  cost  $300  million 
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the  first  yeiir.  Another  has  said  it  would 
cost  $30  m  llllon  the  first  year  Nobody 
know,s.  This  Is  something  new  and 
novel.  It  Is  something  we  should  be 
reluctant  to  enact  today,  when  taxpayers 
are  asking  us,  "What  are  you  doing  to 
protect  thr  Treasury''  What  are  you 
doing  to  f'.ght  infiation?  Are  you  at- 
tempting to  balance  the  budget?  Are 
you  going  to  establish  a  reputation  for 
fUeal  irrespon.sibility  in  this  Congress, 
or  are  you  going  to  maintain  a  clo.se 
watch  on  *.ho  people's  dollars?"  Here 
we  are  asked  to  appropnutc  nobody 
knows  how  much  the  first  yeai  unci  It 
obviously  is  gouiK  to  increiwe  steadily. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  something 
further  When  we  begin  to  make,  in 
certain  categories,  pa\TnenUs  in  luu  of 
taxes,  when  we  begin  to  make  cash  pay- 
ments in  others,  there  will  be  no  turning 
back  Aft«;r  contributions  are  started 
In  this  area,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
turn  back  Once  we  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, we  shall  be  beyond  the  point  of 
no  return 

During  tlie  life  of  Uils  bill.  It  will  cost 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  I  predict  it  will  cost  us  well  over  $1 
bilUon  in  the  first  5  years,  and  perhaps 
twice  as  much  as  that 

I  do  not  believe  any  one  of  us.  as  the 
director  of  a  private  corporation,  would 
consider  for  1  minute  being  in  favor  of 
a  5-year  program  without  having  some 
idea  of  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be 
Still  we  have  no  reasonable  estimate  so 
far  as  costis  are  concerned, 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  the  ad- 
ministration, likewise,  fully  appreciates 
the  problem  that  confronts  the  munici- 
palities and  the  displacement  of  certain 
taxable  values  when  th:)y  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  That 
appreciaticn  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that,  on  a  yualifled  basis,  the  adminis- 
tration was  willing  to  go  along  with 
some  kind  of  program,  to  be  sure,  limited 
in  character. 

When,  however,  the  decisions  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  cases  came 
down  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  1958. 
I  think  for  the  first  time  the  adminis- 
tration got  some  notion  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  what  it  might 
cost  the  Federal  Government  I  believe 
the  lowest  estimate  was  $500  million,  but 
there  was  an  estimate  which  bears  out 
the  contention  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  this  program  could 
conceivably  cost  $1  billion  a  year.  So 
there  was  a  change  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  this  matter  I  think 
after  the  decisions  in  the  cases  involv- 
ing the  leasehold  and  the  contractors 
were  handed  down,  because  of  the  bur- 
den taxed  back  against  the  Federal 
Treasury,  for  the  first  time  they  realized, 
budgetwise,  that  thLs  program  could 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  well- 
being  and  the  economy  of  the  country. 
I  think  that  realization  wa.s  borne  out 
by  the  message  of  the  President  on  the 
1961  budget,  because  in  that,  among 
other  things,  he  said: 

TTiere  are  many  problems  requiring  at- 
tention of  the  recently  established  Advisory 
Ckjmmlsslon     on     Intergovernmental     Rela- 


tions Foremost  among  these  are  the  prob- 
lems of  allocation  of  tax  aources  among 
various  levels  of  government  and  rapid 
growth  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Then  there  was  this  concluding 
sentence : 

An  aspect  of  intergovernmental  relations 
requiring  attention  Vn  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  Involves  a  series  of 
court  decisions  permitting  lociU  taxation  of 
federally  owned  property  in  the  hands  of 
contraclurs  and  leaseholders  This  matter 
should  be  resolved  In  th"  context  of  the 
broader  subject  of  Tedenil  pnyments  in  lieu 
of  taxes 

On  that  basis,  the  administration  itself 
supports  the  contention  made  by  thkdls- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
when  it  says  some  further  .study  should  be 
t'lveii  to  this  mattei- 

I  think  there  are  other  Involvements 
and  other  complications  which  also  merit 
further  attention  1  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
prevail 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  veiT  constructive  con- 
tribution 

I  point  out  that  in  the  minority  views 
which  Senators  have  on  their  desks,  at 
page  46.  they  will  find  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
which  have  altered  the  situation  sub- 
stantially since  the  proposed  legislation 
wa.s  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  may  add  to  Senators  who  may  hap- 
pen to  have  their  names  on  the  bill  that 
they  may  lake  that  fact  Into  considera- 
tion, also,  because  there  is  a  new  factor,  a 
study  of  which  and  possible  repercussions 
from  which  have  substantially  altered 
the  situation,  to  such  a  point  that  the 
Budget  Bureau,  originally  being  in  favor 
of  a  modest  approach  to  this  problem, 
ha.s  examined  into  the  situation  and  has 
said  that  if  we  ever  go  mto  this  fiscal 
adventure  we  shall  have  no  opportunity 
to  return.  Who  knows  what  impact  it 
would  have  on  the  Federal  budget  once 
we  get  into  the  business  of  making  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  In  every  one  of  the 
50  States?  We  would  open  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  expenditures  of  which  there 
could  bo  no  foreseeable  end 

After  150  years  as  a  Republic,  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  we  make  a  caange  in  public 
policy,  on  a  sleepy  afternoon,  with 
scarcely  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
on  the  floor  so  we  can  get  the  required 
11  to  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote  ordered  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  such  a  situation 
is  dangerous.  It  is  irresponsibility  in  ac- 
tion. There  should  be  a  sustamed  debate. 
I  think  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
all  Senators  to  know  what  has  happened 
in  the  Federal  courts.  I  think  we  ought 
to  know  where  we  are  headed  and  where 
we  are  going.  If  we  pass  an  open-end 
appropriation  bill  as  gigantic  as  this,  I 
am  sure  future  historians  will  look  back 
upon  this  day  and  consider  it  as  a  very 
dark  Wednesday  in  American  history. 

In  the  first  category,  my  amendment 
proposes  we  study  and  ascertam  the 
facts  before  we  undertake  to  rewrite  the 
course  of  American  history  in  perpetual 
red  ink. 


Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  afternoon  state- 
ments were  made  on  several  occasions 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  temporary 
measure 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Five  years. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  And  that  It  will  come 
to  an  e::id  in  5  years  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  give  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  possibilities  of  this  pro- 
gron^  being  ended  at  the  conclusion  of 
5  years? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  The  distingui.ihed 
Senntoi  from  Ohio  Is  as  astute  an  ob- 
server of  public  opinion,  m  my  opinion, 
as  we  have  in  the  Senate  The  Senator 
was  the  Governor  of  a  great  State  for 
many  :.'ears  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  must  agree  with  me  we  can- 
not alter  the  budgetary  processes  of 
municipalities,  of  counties  and  of  States 
by  letting  flow  mto  their  budgets  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  5  years  an 
abvmdance  of  the  people's  money,  and 
ever  again  expect  to  shut  it  off.  Once 
these  people  have  readjusted  their 
spending  programs,  their  budgetary 
methods,  and  their  tax  programs  to  the 
available  Federal  money,  at  the  end  of 
5  years  we  can  be  assured  we  will  be 
asked  for  more  money  rather  than  be 
able  to  lihut  off  the  money. 

Mr  President,  we  ought  to  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do  before  we  start  I 
cannot  recall  any  Instance  before  when 
we  hate  been  considering  a  measure 
such  aj  the  one  now  imder  considera- 
tion, when  even  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posal, who  are  honest  smd  honorable 
men,  are  sis  perplexed  as  I  am,  and  do 
not  know  what  the  measure  will  cost. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not 
know  what  it  will  cost. 

How  are  we  going  to  develop  some 
clairvoyance,  to  determme  how  gen- 
erous the  Board  is  going  to  be  m  de- 
termining how  much  Federal  money 
will  be  paid  in  Ueu  of  taxes?  After  the 
appointment  of  the  board  we  will  not 
know.  After  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations we  will  not  know.  Once  we 
find  out  what  the  cost  will  be.  It  will 
not  make  any  difference,  because  we  are 
asked  to  give  this  Board  supreme  power. 
I  note  that  some  associates  of  mine 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  are 
present  in  the  Chamber.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  left  for  more  Senators, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  them  present. 

Mr,  President.  I  point  out  that  mem- 
bers ol  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions are  normally  pretty  jealous  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  face  up  to 
their  r(?sponsibilities  pretty  seriously,  be 
they  Republicans  or  Democrats, 

If  we  vote  to  pass  this  proposed  legis- 
lation we  vote  to  vacate  permanently 
o'_r  responsibility  and  our  authority  in 
this  whole  area  of  expenditures  We 
shall  never  vote  again  on  how  much  will 
be  spent.  Some  board  downtown  will 
determine  how  much  money  is  to  be 
spent,  and  the  Congress  will  never  h/  .e 
a  chance  to  OK  it,  to  deny  it,  to  increase 
it  or  to  reduce  it. 

If  the  chief  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
their  way,  they  will  take  away  the  op- 
portunity of  the  courts  to  review  the 
matter.    This  is  to  be  a  board  which 
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will  have  a«  much  authority.  It  seems 
to  me.  in  our  great  democracy,  as  any 
totalitarian  oligarchy  which  could  be 
esteblished  in  any  totalitarian  countn' 
in  the  world.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  S.  910  was  intro- 
duced by  35  Members  of  this  body. 
However,  is  it  not  true  that  the  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  committee  to  which  the 
bill  was  referred,  is  a  complete  substi- 
tute, with  none  of  the  bill  continued  a^ 
It  was  originally  introduced? 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Yes;    the    Senator    is 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  rose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  a 
tired  gentleman  who  suddenly  became 
activated. 

I  must  say,  while  the  bill  is  an  entire 
substitute,  it  has  not  been  changed  ma- 
terially. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wa.s  not  going  to 
interrupt  while  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  simply  giving  his  personal 
opinions,  but  when  a  question  of  fact 
comes  up  it  should  be  answered  factu- 
allv. 

The  substitute  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
three  or  four  committee  amendments 
which  limited  the  bill  rather  than  ex- 
panded the  bill.  In  no  way  does  the 
substitute  get  away  from  the  funda- 
mental purposes  or  objectives  which 
were  laid  down  in  the  original  bill.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  stated  that  is  so. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  yield,  but  before 
I  yield  I  wish  to  say  that  if  I  were  some- 
one who  had  put  his  name  on  the  bill 
before  all  of  the  facts  had  become  avail- 
able, and  really  wanted  to  be  of  service 
to  my  folks  back  home  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  think  I  could  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  because  it  seeks  to 
achieve  the  same  objective. 

After  all.  those  Senators  who  initially 
introduced  the  bill  and  brought  it  to 
the  floor  in  1956,  many  of  whom  are 
the  same  Senators  whose  names  appear 
on  the  bill  now.  did  so  before  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  entirely  altered  the  arithmetic,  the 
conditions  and  the  potentialities  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  arg;iment  has 
further  been  made  that  the  bill  deals 
with  three  inconsequential  instances  in 
which  payments  will  be  made  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  and  that  the  bill  is  only  tem- 
porary in  Its  application,  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  a  question  in  this  regard.  In 
the  minority  views  the  Senator  stated; 

Once  started,  the  pressure  would  all  be 
for  the  almost  endless  expansion  of  this  con- 


cept of  Federal  payments  to  local  com- 
munltleB  with  similar  conditions  or  to  other 
commualtles  with  different  problems  of  like 
Intensity  and  need. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  envision  that  the  inconsequen- 
tial provisions  now  contained  in  the 
bill  will  be  expanded  in  the  future? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's cjuesticn.  I  should  like  to  first  call 
as  my  witness  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr  EngleI. 
who.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  a  few 
minutes  ago,  gave  me  a  text  on  this 
subject  were  I  disposed  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon. The  Senator  said— and  I  wrote 
it  down  as  he  spoke : 

This  is  not  perfect  legislation,  but  It  opens 
the  doo^. 

It  opens  the  door.  It  opens  the  door 
to  other  measures  of  this  type.  What 
are  they  going  to  be?  I  will  tell  Sena- 
tors. Every  community  in  America 
which  happens  to  have  a  Federal  instal- 
lation which  was  acquired  pr;or  to  .June 
30.  1950.  will  come  to  Congress  before 
the  ink  is  dry  on  the  legi.slation.  Any 
Senator  or  Representatue  wiio  is  worth 
his  salt  is  going  to  have  to  vote  to  stait 
the  program  with  the  beginning  of 
America.  We  cannot  justify  having  two 
tax  schedules  m  America,  one  for  com- 
munities with  installations  taken  over 
since  June  30.  1950  and  one  for  com- 
munities with  installations  dating  before 
that  time  No  Senator  could  go  home 
to  face  his  people  and  say.  "I  thought 
it  was  all  right  to  take  care  of  the  more 
recent  acquisitions,  but  we  are  going  to 
do  notJiing  for  you  people  who  have  had 
the  installations  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  " 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Martin  1, 
who  jomed  me  in  writmg  the  minority 
views  4  years  ago,  used  a  good  phrase. 
I  wish  to  tell  Senators  what  was  said. 
The  Senator  used  a  very  good  analogy. 
He  said : 

This  Is  a  philosophy  I  cannot  accept. 

Tli3  Senator  was  talking  about  two 
standards  of  morality;  first,  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  for  communities  with 
new  Federal  installatioas;  and,  second, 
extra  tax  burdens  for  commimities  with 
old  Federal  installations. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin! 
said,  as  appears  in  volume  102.  part  11. 
page  15080  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  July  27.  1956: 

This  Is  a  philosophy  I  cannot  accept.  This 
Is  a  philosophy  that  If  a  man  has  been  blind 
for  some  time  he  Is  accxistomed  to  his  blind - 
nfps  atd  therefore  should  not  be  helped  to 
regain  his  sight. 

I  think  that  is  pertinent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senators  ask.  Where  are  these 
pressures  going  to  arise  for  extending 
the  $1  billion  to  $2  billion,  or  nobody 
knows  how  much?  If  we  start  picking 
up  the  tax  bill  for  post  ofBces  and  the 
tax  bill  for  Federal  installations  and  fac- 
tories, we  are  going  to  have  to  pick  up 
the  tax  bills  also  for  the  rural  people 
of  America,  sooner  or  later.  The  peo- 
ple on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  Amer- 
ica are  going  to  say.  "Why  do  you  not 
pay  taxes  for  the  Indian  reservations? 
Why  do  you  not  pay  taxes  for  these  great 
reservoirs  which  inundate  hundreds  of 
thousunds  of  acres,  when  that  land  is  the 


best  farmland,  the  rich  bottom  land  of 
America?  Why  do  you  not  make  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  grazing 
units?  Wliy  do  you  not  make  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  communities  to 
eradicate  the  weeds  along  the  highways 
which  pass  the  great  Federal  Installa- 
tions of  America'" 

What  will  be  done  about  the  Federal 
forests?  What  will  be  done  about  the 
parks?  Where  will  we  stop.  Mr  Presi- 
dent? Where  are  the  pressures  going  to 
arise  They  will  come  from  the  tax- 
payers who  will  rightfully  feel  aggrieved 
because,  under  the  proposed  legislation, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  mire  taxes 
so  that  .some  others  can  receive  benefits 
in  the  form  of  payment.^  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  America  wants. 
Perhaps  we  want  all  of  the  taxes  to  be 
paid  by  Uncle  Sam.  I  submit  that  be- 
fore we  start  out  on  a  .starry-eyed  ad- 
venture of  this  kind  we  at  lea.'^t  ought 
to  have  a  study  by  competent  fiscal  ex- 
perts in  America.  We  ought  to  have  a 
bill  before  us  which  deals  equitably  with 
the  different  classes  and  varieties  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  different  types  and  sizes  of 
cities,  and  we  ought  to  discuss  it,  Mr. 
President.  In  the  presence  of  more  Sen- 
ators than  would  be  required  for  a  jury 
in  a  county  courthouse  in  South  Dakota, 
when  there  is  an  Investigation  as  to 
whether  some  man  should  be  put  in  Jail 
for  drunken  driving. 

This  is  serious  business.  This  pro- 
posal could  change  the  whole  character 
of  American  fiscal  history.  I  see  some 
of  our  Southern  friends  present.  I  can 
remember  the  glorious  day  of  the  South 
when  they  made  a  determined  fight  for 
the  rights  of  States.  Do  those  Senators 
wish  to  nullify,  scrap,  and  scuttle  for- 
ever any  concept  of  the  rights  of  States? 
By  enacting  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  taxpaylng  and  tax-returning  func- 
tion of  the  Government  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Ga\-ernment. 
and  the  function  of  the  States  would  be 
reduced  to  a  ceremonial  function  of  no 
consequence,  because  ultimately  the 
hand  which  pays  the  taxes  will  control 
the  way  In  which  the  moneys  of  America 
are  spent.  Short  of  bankruptcy,  we  can 
do  no  less. 

Mr,  President.  I  come  to  my  second 
objection,  I  have  discussed  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  blind  flight  into  outer 
space  financially.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  discriminatory  features,  as  between 
communities  which  acquired  Federal 
properties  before  June  1950.  and  those 
which  have  acquired  them  later,  I  point 
out  to  my  good  friends  from  California. 
who  are  under  the  illusion  that  the  great 
San  Diego  Air  Base  is  going  to  come 
within  the  blanket  of  payments  made 
available  here,  that  such  is  not  the  case 
because  it  was  created  and  installed  a 
long  time  before  1950 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
treat  like  circumstances  with  like  reme- 
dies when  they  are  caused  by  identical 
activities  of  the  Government.  There  is 
no  significance  in  a  calendar  date  which 
may  be  inserted  to  discriminate  among 
people  and  among  taxpayers  and  among 
communities.  I  point  out  that  under  the 
proposed  legislation  our  farmers  would 
be  deeply  affected.  How  many  Senators 
stood  on  the  floor  today  and  said  "Hur- 
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rah  for  the  farmer.  Hurrah  for  REA. 
Hurrah  for  RTA.  How  glad  we  are  that 
25  years  ago  America  did  something  for 
the  farmers."  What  a  birthday  present 
for  the  American  farmer.  What  a  birth- 
day present  if  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  that  wonderful  development  called 
REA  we  now  tell  the  farmer.  "We  are 
coming  at  you  with  a  new  concept  of 
taxes,  and  we  are  going  to  make  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas  for  industrial  and  commer- 
cial purposes,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
make  any  of  these  fees  available  for  Fed- 
eral grazing  lands  We  are  not  going 
to  make  them  available  for  game  refuges 
or  Indian  resei-vations" 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  Senator  knows 
very  well  there  are  shared  revenues  on 
Federal  forests.  The  Senator  knows 
there  are  leases  on  Federal  grazing  lands 
on  which  the  Federal  Government  makes 
money.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  speak 
more  accurately  on  that  subject' 

Mr,  MUNDT  The  Senator  may  know 
that  in  committee  yesterday,  although  he 
was  not  there,  though  I  know  his  heart 

was  there 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  heart  was 
there. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Yesterday  when  the 
Senator  was  understandably  absent  we 
renewed  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  which  would  be  available  for 
GSA  properties  all  over  the  country,  in- 
dustrial or  otherwise,  but  such  proposed 
legislation  would  not  contain  any  dis- 
criminating features.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  deal  only  with  purchases 
of  property  on  which  taxes  were  formerly 
paid  and  which  were  taken  ofif  the  tax 
roll  and  made  available.  This  standard 
legislation  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  6  years  and  costs  us,  on  the  aver- 
age, $3,300,000  a  year.  It  is  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
so  far  as  concerns  forests,  Indian  reser- 
vations, and  public  grazing  lands,  some 
of  which  are  located  in  the  wonderful 
State  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tht  Senator  has 
just  said  that  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, with  respect  to  GSA  properties  on 
which  taxes  were  formerly  paid  and 
which  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  there  would  be  a  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MUNDT,  No.  I  said  we  had 
passed  legislation  which  dealt  with  the 
problem,  meeting  it  for  6  or  7  years,  giv- 
ing us  time  to  make  the  kind  of  study 
required  to  determine  whether  or  not 
anything  additional  is  needed.  That  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  mul- 
ti-hundred-million-dollar proposition 
proposed  in  S.  910. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall  come  to 
that  a  little  later,  but  what  the  Senator 
is  really  saying  is  that  in  legislation 
relating  to  General  Services  Administra- 


tion property,  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
are  required.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
wants? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  This  is  a  bill 
which  operates  under  sharp  restrictions 
and  under  an  altogether  different  con- 
cept. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Will  the  Senator 
explain  this  to  his  slow-learning  friend? 
Mr,  MUNDT,  It  has  no  connection 
with  S  910,  but  it  does  provide  the  type 
of  situation  which  is  operative  now 
with  respect  to  certain  national  forests 
and  certain  operations  of  that  type, 

Mr,  President,  turning  to  the  third 
reason  why  I  feel  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  enacted  at  this  time, 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  an 
installation  of  an  identical  type  and 
used  for  an  identical  purpose  will  be 
dealt  with  differently  on  the  basis  of 
the  date  of  June  30,  1950. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct  In  one  case  the  community  will 
receive  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In  the 
other  case  the  community  will  receive  an 
extra  large  tax  bill  becau.se  it  has  to 
help  to  pay  the  taxes  which  community 
A  receives,  and  nothing  more. 

J  r.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  if  there  were  two  communities  in 
Ohio  with  identical  property  holdings  by 
the  Federal  Government,  community  A 
having  had  the  installation  on  January 
1,  1950,  and  community  B  having  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  July  T,  "1950,  they  would  be 
dealt  with  differently? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  would  be  so  much  difference  that 
the  proposal  would  take  away  from  one 
and  give  to  another.  That  is  about  as 
great  a  difference  as  is  possible. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Community  A,  the 
property  of  which  was  used  before  June 
30,  1950,  would  get  no  payment  in  Ueu 
of  taxes,  but  would  have  to  pay  money 
to  the  Federal  Government  so  that  com- 
munity B  could  receive  the  tax  benefit. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  So  the  first  commu- 
nity would  be  benefited:  the  other  would 
be  burdened  to  provide  the  money  to 
pay  the  first  one  the  benefit. 

Mr.  MUNDT  That  is  precisely  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
those  who  have  studied  this  problem 
look  at  it  wuth  great  concern,  and  why  I 
have  suggested  in  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  that  a  board  of 
fiscal  experts  devise  some  program  so 
that  if  it  were  considered  desirable  to 
help  community  A.  community  B  would 
be  treated  preci.'^ely  the  .same  If  any- 
thing, it  seems  to  me.  the  community 
with  the  older  establishment  is  more 
likely  to  need  relief  than  the  one  with 
the  newer  facility,  but  I  would  be  equally 
against  the  proposed  legislation  if  the 
discrimination  were  reversed.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  in  America  to  start 
discriminating  again.st  communities  on 
the  basis  of  some  date  picked  out  of  the 
sky.  Where  the  date  was  obtained,  I  do 
not  know      Any  other  date  would  have 


served  just  as  well;  but  the  particular 
date  was  selected  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr,  KuchelI 
said,  as  a  part  of  the  technique  to  open 
the  door.  The  door  must,  be  opened 
somewhere.  This  proposal  would  open 
it  and,  of  course,  the  rest  would  come 
rushing  in. 

Third,  the  proposed  legislation  fails 
entirely  to  provide  for  congressional  re- 
view I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place 
where  such  legislation  could  be  found. 
A  project  is  authorized  m  the  develop- 
ment of  public  works  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Kerr  1 .  is  a  member,  and  after  that  com- 
mittee gets  through  with  the  measure  it 
is  .sent  over  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  IS  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  Hay- 
den  1.  After  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations gets  through  with  it.  it  goes  to 
the  Senate.  It  goes  through  a  similar 
process  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  then  it  is  probably  considered  in 
the  conference  committee. 

What  would  happen  under  this  pro- 
posal? This  IS  an  open-end  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  says  at  the  end  of  it. 
Groodby.  my  dollar,  goodby,"  because 
never  again  would  Congress  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  upon  it.  Never  again 
does  it  come  back  The  proponents 
mention  in  the  proposed  legislation  time 
after  time — and  they  would  use  italics 
if  they  could— that  the  action  of  the 
proposed  Board  is  to  be  final.  If  it  does 
a  good  job,  that  is  wonderful.  If  it 
wrecks  the  economy  of  the  country,  that 
is  too  bad.  If  there  is  discrimination 
among  people  forever,  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  turn  them  loose  and  let  them 
function  as  third  appropriation  body  of 
the  US.  Congress.  No  one  in  Congress 
would  have  a  chance  to  stop  any  excesses 
in  which  they  might  engage.  If  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  acts  badly,  we 
can  change  its  action.  We  can  reduce 
the  appropriation.  The  President  can 
veto  the  appropriation  bill.  But  if  the 
same  kind  of  human  error  or  extrava- 
gance should  creep  into  the  operations 
of  the  proposed  Board,  no  one  could  do 
anything  about  it. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  can 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  facts,  but 
not  with  respect  to  policy.  They  can 
check  only  with  regard  to  the  bookkeep- 
ing that  is  involved. 

The  sponsors  did  insert  a  provision  in 
the  bill,  while  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration in  committee,  for  a  court  re- 
view, so  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  be  in  conformity  with  the 
law.  However,  two  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  bill  have  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  that  that  looks 
as  though  they  were  holding  back  the 
hand  of  the  Board  too  much.  They 
said.  "We  will  take  away  the  court  review 
provision.  We  will  not  do  it  here.  We 
do  not  like  to  discuss  that  point  veiT 
much.  We  will  slip  it  through  without 
a  rollcall  vote,  and  then  we  will  try  to 
knock  out  the  court  review  provision  in 
the  other  body." 

My  further  objection  is  that  this  is 
dangerous  ■ -legislation  in  the  extreme. 
We  are  asked  to  engage  in  a  carnival  of 
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back-door  spending  so  broad  that  we 
will  not  only  shovel  the  money  out  the 
back  door,  but  we  will  knock  out  the 
whole  back  end  of  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing, and  let  the  money  roll  out.  Nobody 
will  be  responsible  for  an  accounting  of 
the  expenditures  as  the  spending  goes  on. 

Mr  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  understand  that 
the  bill  provides  for  a  five-man  Board, 
the  members  of  which  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Is  that  cor- 
rGCf 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Board 
have  discretionary  power  to  determine 
what  payment  shall  be  made  in  lieu  of 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  have  com- 
plete, total,  and  final  power.  The 
Board  would  make  the  decision.  That 
procedure  would  be  unlike  the  procedure 
followed  by  the  Indian  Commission, 
which  is  set  up  along  the  same  general 
lines,  but  of  course  the  Indian  Act  treats 
Indians  difTerently.  The  Indian  Com- 
mission must  make  recommendations  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  ultimately 
passes  on  the  recommendations.  But 
with  respect  to  the  pending  bill— this 
Is  it.     The  Board  hands  out  the  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  any  standards 
set  up  in  the  bill  to  limit  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  the  Board  in  fixing  the 
amount  that  will  be  paid'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  there  are 
some  standards  set  up.  I  wish  to  be 
fair  to  the  sponsors.  Yes:  there  are 
some  standards  set  up.  which  may  have 
some  impact  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  in  the  bill  are 
the  standards  set  up? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Board  has  total 
control.  There  is  some  provision  about 
surveys  and  investigations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  refers  to 
rules  and  regulations.  However,  where 
are  the  standards  set  up  m  the  bill  which 
limit  the  ceiling  and  floor  within  which 
the  Board  must  operate? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator.  Some  standards  are 
fixed,  although  they  are  very  vague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  hard  to  fix  a 
standard  as  to  what  a  tax  shall  be  on  a 
given  piece  of  property  unless  we  know 
what  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty is.  All  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  saying  is  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  local  governments  ought 
to  have  the  revenues  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  which  they  deserve  to  have. 
The  Senator  is  saying  that  Uncle  Sam 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  paying  his 
share  of  local  government  costs.  That 
is  not  going  to  sound  very  good  when  he 
gets  back  home. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  an- 
swer my  question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  want  property 
acquired  after  June  30.  1&50,  to  be 
treated  any  differently  from  property 
acquired  prior  to  that  tune.  I  do  not 
want  the  property  acquired  later  to 
shoulder  the  cost  with  respect  to  the 
other  property. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Senator 
from  South  D&kota  is  asking  for  is  more 
study  and  more  study.  Apparently  he 
does  not  know  that  the  administration 
is  a  slow  learner  and  has  been  studying 
this  matter  for  some  years.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  been  studying  it 
for  7  years.  The  previous  administra- 
tion studied  it  for  13  years.  ITie  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  wants  a  study 
to  go  on  for  years  and  years.  He  wants 
the  study  to  go  on  for  5  more  years.  In 
the  meantime  the  local  governments  are 
going  to  lose  the  revenues.  I  know  the 
Senator  is  dedicated  to  education. 
However,  I  should  like  to  say  to  him  that 
education  is  generally  helpful. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  must  interrupt  tlie 
Senator  at  thi.s  point  to  say  that  when 
he  said  I  want  a  -study  made  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.<^ota  is  500  percent  wrong.  My  sub- 
stitute provides  for  an  interim  report 
by  March  and  the  final  report  by  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  takes  more  than 
that  time  to  get  a  commission  stai'ted. 
It  required  13  months  to  establish  the 
Commission  on  National  Goals,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  President.  The 
Senator  is  asking  for  a  few  more 
monthF 

Mr  ^^QNDT  The  procedure  for  ap- 
pointmg  the  commis.'^ion  I  suggest  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  procedure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  suggests  for  the 
establishment  of  his  commission. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  If  that  commission  can 
come  Into  action  and  start  getting  re- 
sults under  one  category,  it  can  do  the 
same  in  the  other. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  the  difference  is  in  the 
life  ol  the  commission.  The  Senator 
wants  the  baby  to  be  bom  and  have  a 
quiet  demise.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
baby  born  and  then  have  it  grow  up  and 
be  able  to  produce  some  results.  It  takes 
a  little  time  for  the  Commission  to  be 
established  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  and  then  bring  the  facts 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The 
Senator  knows,  as  well  as  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate,  that  a  commis- 
.<:ion  established  for  1  year  takes  some 
time  to  be  appointed,  and  that  before  it 
can  get  into  action  it  will  have  to  have 
its  life  extended. 

The  Senator  gave  us  a  very  exciting 
picture  of  a  governmental  agency  going 
on  and  on.  What  he  is  talking  about  is 
the  proverbial  camel's  nose  getting  un- 
der the  tent  flap,  because  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  the  whole  camel  is  in 
the  tent.  Then  it  will  take  another 
shove,  next  year,  to  keep  the  commission 
going. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
point  the  Senator  is  tr>*ing  to  make. 
However,  the  commission  I  propose  .shall. 
by  next  June,  a  year  from  now,  come  up 
with  a  report  and  come  up  with  proposed 
legislation  to  meet  these  problems  on  an 
equitable  basis.  The  Senator,  in  his  bill, 
recommends  a  study,  which  I  recom- 
mend in  my  substitute.  The  major  dif- 
ferenoe  is  that,  under  the  Senator's  bill, 
payments  are  made  as  the  study  goes  on. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  proposal  be- 
fore us  requires  that  in  2  years  a  report 
shall  be  made  to  Congress.  That  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee The  Senators  substitute  pro- 
vides that  procedure  witiiin  1  year.  That 
is  the  first  difference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee  bill 
provides  that  in  the  2-year  period  of 
time  the  Board  will  actually  get  some 
experience.    It  will  not  deal  with  theory 

only. 

Mr  President,  we  have  had  20  years 
of  theoretical  studies.  We  have  spent 
more  than  $400,000  for  a  theoretical 
study  by  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Commission.  What  we  need  now  is 
to  deal  practically  with  problems  in  com- 
munities which  have  Federal  property 
located  within  their  confines,  and  to  have 
those  communities  present  to  the  Board 
the  facts  in  these  cases.  The  local  tax- 
ing authority  would  come  before  the 
Board,  with  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
local  taxing  authority  to  prove  to  the 
Board  that  it  has  a  valid  case  and  that 
the  property  in  question  is  entitled  to  a 
pajTnent  in  lieu  of  Uxes.  The  Board 
would  review  that  case  and  come  up  with 
a  recommendation. 

The  Senator  wants  to  make  some  more 
studies  and  employ  a  great  many  people 
who  would  look  into  these  matters  in  this 
theoretical  atmosphere,  and  then  come 
up  with  some  more  recommendations.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  we  have  enough 
conclusions  now  to  fill  this  Chamber. 
■What  we  need  is  experience. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
would  limit  pajTnents  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
three  categories  over  and  above  what  we 
have  now.  These  categories  are  spelled 
out  in  terms  of  real  property,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  property,  and  .■special 
assessments.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  get  any  experience,  it  ma-^t  be 
obtained  through  the  provisions  of  our 
bill.  Let  us  suppo.se  a  piece  of  Pedfral 
property  is  located  on  a  street  on  which 
there  will  be  provided  gutter  and  curb- 
ing, with  a  special  as.sessment  to  be  made 
on  the  properties  located  on  that  street. 
Such  a  special  assessment  would  be 
made,  for  example,  on  the  grocery  store 
located  next  door  to  the  Federal  instal- 
lation, and  on  the  hardware  .store  located 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Federal  installa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  pay  its  .share  of 
the  asses-sment  for  gutter  and  curbing. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  the 
little  hardware  .store  and  the  little  gro- 
cery store  should  pay  for  the  Federal 
Government  s  share  of  the  a.sses.sment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  .say- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  should 
get  a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  property  owners.  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  85  percent  of  the  people 
in  this  country  live  m  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. I  am  for  the  farmer.  Just  as  much 
as  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  Is  for 
the  farmer.  However.  87  percent  of  our 
population  lives  in  urban  centers.  Those 
people  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment  just 
as  much  as  the  people  In  rural  areas  are 
entitled  to  fair  treatment.  The  commit- 
tee bill  before  us  does  not  deny  the  people 
in  rural  areas  fair  treatment.    The  Sena- 
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tor's  substitute  amendment  ask.s  for  more 
study.  The  committee  bill  provides  for 
action  as  well  as  more  .study 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  several  things.  I  cannot  very  well 
answer  him  until  I  get  the  floor  back 
from  him. 

What  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  saying  is  that  if  there  is  justification 
for  taking  care  of  the  problem  of  the 
Federal  installation  between  the  hard- 
ware store  and  the  grocery  store,  in  a  city 
in  America,  it  is  no  more  logical  to  ask 
that  we  also  take  care  of  a  situation  in 
rural  America  where  there  is  an  as.sess- 
ment  for  road  construction  and  weed 
eradication  and  some  other  identical 
problems. 

In  one  case  we  say,  "Let  us  study  the 
farmer's  problem;"  in  the  other  we  say, 
"We  are  going  to  get  some  experience 
by  paying  out  cash  to  i-ural  areas."  It 
will  be  awfully  costly  experience,  Mr 
President. 

The  poor  American  taxpayer  will 
really  have  an  experience  when  he  starts 
out  on  this  new  project.  He  cannot  back 
up.    Tlie  Board  can,  but  he  cannot. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator  in- 
dicating that  the  people  back  home,  who 
pay  property  taxes,  which  constitute  the 
heaviest  load  of  taxation,  are  not  tax- 
payers? There  is  no  one  who  escapes 
paying  taxes.  Anyone  who  smokes  a 
pack  of  Bull  Durham  or  who  buys  a 
Cadillac  is  paying  a  tax.  Whether  he 
buys  a  bottle  of  vodka  ^r  a  bottle  of 
bourbon,  he  pays  taxes. 

The  question  is  whether  the  man  who 
carries  the  tax  load  on  real  property  in 
his  hometov^-n  will  have  to  carry  the  load 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  whether 
the  Federal  Government,  which  can  tax 
corporations,  which  can  secure  revenue 
from  tariffs,  which  can  impose  high  in- 
come taxes  on  those  who  can  most  afford 
to  pay  them,  will  be  required  to  pay. 

Consider  the  big  town,  or  the  small 
city,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  saying  that 
Sioux  Falls  is  so  big  that  it  can  impose 
taxes  for  gutters  and  curbs  without  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
its  share?  Is  he  saying  that  Du  Pont, 
General  Motors,  or  General  Djniamics, 
who  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  Federal 
revenues  on  a  corporate  income  tax 
basis,  are  to  get  better  treatment  than 
John  Doe  for  gutters  and  sidewalks,  and 
that  John  Doe  will  have  to  pay  an  extra 
load  of  tax  for  the  Federal  installation? 
I  am  surpri-sed.  I  did  not  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  did  not  think 
more  of  his  constituents  than  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral installation  on  the  street  next  to  the 
hotel  in  Sioux  Fails,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  asked  to  pay  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  mimicipal 
government 

Mr.  MUNDT  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  take  his  seat  and  re- 
strain his  surprise,  I  will  try  to  answer 
him. 

I  am  very  definitely  concerned  about 
the  taxpayers  of  America.  Where  the 
Senator  gets  any  idea  that  I  think  peo- 
ple do  not  pay  taxes,  I  do  not  know  I 
am  trying  to  place  some  kind  of  control 
on   taxation  by   experience,   by  saying 


that  there  should  be  some  scientific 
study  or  research  on  this  proposal  be- 
fore we  launch  ourselves  on  a  ride  from 
which  we  cannot  turn  back,  because 
once  we  have  started  to  act,  the  acts  in 
which  we  engage  now  will  create  prec- 
edents from  which  we  cannot  extricate 
ourselves. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  Sioux  Falls. 
S  Dak.,  are  concerned,  I  hor>e  the  legis- 
lative record  will  show  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Sioux 
Palls  is  an  urban  community. 

I  am  a  little  skeptical.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  65,000. 

If  a  curb  is  put  in  front  of  the  post 
office  there  the  city  might  well  earn  a 
few  Federal  dollars  as  pajTnents  in  lieu 
of  taxes  but  the  citizens  of  Sioux  Falls 
w  ould  have  their  income  taxes  increased 
much  more  or  continued  much  longer 
to  compensate  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
the  great  program  of  Federal  payments, 
generally  established  by  S.   910. 

Insofar  as  other  payments  are  con- 
cerned on  Federal  installations,  the  fa- 
vored citizens  who  would  receive  them 
from  June,  1950,  I  am  sure  would  so 
load  up  extra  taxes  for  a  city  like  Sioux 
Falls  they  would  never  be  able  to  figure 
much  of  a  dividend  from  the  hundred 
dollars  or  so  they  might  get  from  putting 
a  curb  in  front  of  a  post  office. 

Besides,  there  are  tremendous  areas 
of  public  lands  and  country  areas  which 
are.  by  definition  excluded  from  being 
included  as  suburban  areas  or  urban 
areas  and  so  would  reap  no  benefits  from 
this  discriminatory  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  commission  study  and  consider  the 
needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  or- 
der to  meet  these  problems  equitably. 
This  Is  very  real  and  understandable. 
When  the  Senate  debated  this  matter 
in  1956,  I  suggested  that  the  matter  be 
submitted  to  a  board  or  commission  for 
survey,  study,  and  research.  I  sugge-st 
now  that  with  the  additional  informa- 
tion, and  with  the  whole  new  arcrument 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  after 
study  for  a  year  a  board  could  come 
up  with  suggestions  which  would  be 
equitable.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
treat  all  cities  and  areas  alike. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  give  me  a  better  rea- 
son, than  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  key 
to  "'opening  the  door,"  as  to  why  they 
selected  1950  as  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  and 
that  those  with  problems  which  devel- 
oped since  then  can  charge  them  off  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  those  who 
had  them  earlier  simply  have  to  dig  a 
little  deeper  into  their  pockets  to  pick 
up  more  taxes  to  pay  the  favored  few. 
I  cannot  fathom  any  logical  reason  for 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena t.or  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  observation  is 
that  the  bill  authorizes  the  making  of 
certain  Federal  contributions  to  local 
governments  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of, 
first,  special  assessments  levied  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  act 
upon  real  property  situated  in  urban  and 


suburban  areas  to  defray  the  cost  of  local 
public  improvements. 

The  definition  of  "public  improve- 
ments" as  contained  in  the  bill  covers 
not  merely  gutters  and  sidewalks  in  front 
of  Federal  properties,  but  "any  street, 
road,  bridge,  sewer,  water  distribution 
system,  drainage  project,  or  other  public 
improvement  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  tax  authority."  That  includes 
quite  a  gamut  of  activities. 

In  Ohio,  water  distribution  systems 
are  financed  by  a  general  tax;  but  there 
are  States  in  which  they  are  financed  by 
special  assessment's.  My  query  is.  how 
will  such  assessments  be  levied  on  the 
basis  of  the  tax  value  of  the  Federal 
propertv.  or  how'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  the  answer. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  want  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  one  of  the 
deteiminations  which  would  be  left  up 
to  the  Board.  It  is  much  more  appro- 
priate that  action  be  taken  as  a  result 
of  a  study  in  legislative  language,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  both  agree  that  when  we 
can  have  government  by  law  instead  of 
government  by  men,  we  operate  on 
sounder  grounds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  want  a 
Board  created,  regardless  of  how  benef- 
icent and  humane  we  may  expect  them 
to  be.  without  a  limitation  on  its  power, 
fixed  by  Congress.  I  do  not  want  in  ex- 
istence a  Board  which  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  mayors,  county 
commissioners,  governors.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  in  recognizing  the 
divisions  which  will  be  made  by  the  var- 
ious local  communities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  will  get  with  a  Board  which  will  not 
be  subject  to  congressional  review.  No 
diminishment  or  expansion  of  funds  can 
be  enacted.  There  will  be  a  complete 
abrogation  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
constitutional  responsibiUty  of  Congress 
to  control  acts  of  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  be  made  clear  that  any  special 
assessment  which  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  must  first  be  decided 
by  the  Board  to  be  a  special  assessment 
which  is  in  no  way  discriminatory 
acainst  the  Federal  Goverment.  In 
other  words,  if  a  special  assessment  is 
made  on  Mr.  Smith's  restaurant,  Mr. 
Jones'  hardware  store,  and  Mr.  Henry's 
garage,  it  will  be  on  Mr.  U.S.A. 's  prop- 
erty at  the  .same  rate  and  with  the  same 
type  of  evaluation  and  same  assessment 
being  used  at  the  local  level.  The  bill 
specifically  states  that  .special  assess- 
ments must  also  be  levied  on  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  taxable  p>ersons.  If  it  is 
levied  only  on  the  Federal  property, 
there  would  be  no  payments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing about  paragraph  1,  is  he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  agree. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  it  comes  to 
an  assessment,  there  is  to  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  or  against  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  treated  the  same  as  will 
be  all  other  persons  for  purposes  of  spe- 
cial assessments.  I  think  that  point 
should  be  made  clear;  otherwise,  the 
record  seems  to  be  distorted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  that  is  clear.  But 
that,  in  itself,  is  not  a  very  good  safe- 
guard, because  if  the  Federal  buildmg 
occupied  two-thirds  of  the  block,  the  tax 
or  the  assessment  for  curbing  or  for 
other  improvement.^  m  chat  block  could 
be  imposed  at  a  rathe:-  high  level. 

Mr.  HU\rPHREY.  But  I  do  not  thmk 
the  local  government  would  be  that  dis- 
honest. In  any  event,  if  the  assessment 
were  not  made  on  the  property  of  tax- 
able persons,  there  would  be  no  Federal 
liability 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  do  not  think  so. 
either.     But  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  local 
board  or  assessmi;  authority  would  do 
an  honorable  job 

But  my  point  is  that  there  could  not 
be  discrimination  The  rates  would 
have  to  be  equal,  and  the  assessment 
process  for  both  Federal  properties  and 
taxable  properties  would  have  to  be  the 
same 

Mr.  MUNDT  Furthermore,  the  pend- 
ing bill  constitutes  a  finding  by  Congress 
that  hardships  exist  in  certain  situa- 
tions, but  without  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  findings,  and  without  giving 
consideration  to  variations  in  regard  to 
the  types  of  construction  and  the  types 
of  area,  whether  urban  or  rural.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cutoff  date  of  June  30. 
1950.  would  be  applied.  The  bill  does 
not  contain  any  clear  definition  of  a 
situation  which  would  create  hardship. 
The  result  would  be  that  although  some 
communities  would  become  prosperous 
as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Installations. 
and  other  communltle.s  would  find  that 
hardships  would  be  created  for  them,  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  In.^tallation.s.  the 
Board  would  make  the  final  determina- 
tion as  to  both  of  them.  The  Board 
might  say.  as  to  one  of  them.  This 
Federal  installation  does  not  cause  you 
a  hardship,  so  you  will  not  receive  any 
of  these  payments."  And  the  Board 
might  .say  to  the  other  community,  "This 
Federal  Installation  does  result  in  hard- 
ship to  you.  and  you  will  receive  the 
maximum  payments." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LusK 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ■:> 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Consider  the 
-  situation  of  a  Louisiana  community  in 
which  a  Federal  installation  had  been 
establi'-hed,  but  later  was  closed,  but 
where  the  local  people  had,  during  the 
operation  of  that  Federal  installation. 
bonded  themselves  up  to  the  very  limit. 
in  order  to  provide  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  thf  servicemen  who  lived  there 
during  the  operation  of  the  Federal  In- 
stallation, which  later  was  closed.  In 
that  event,  the  local  community  would 


be  head  over  heels  in  debt,  but  if  the 
base  had  been  established  a  long  time 
ago— before  the  cutoff  date  provided  by 
the  bill— then,  in  the  event  the  base  were 
later  closed,  that  heavily  bonded  com- 
munity would  have  no  recourse  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr  MUNDT  The  determination 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cut- 
off date  of  June  30.  1950.  of  course. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  In  the  case  of  a 
special  assessment  for  improvement  of 
the  community  or  for  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  facilities,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  required,  by 
means  of  the  bill,  to  make  payments  in 
accordance  with  the  assessment  stand- 
ards provided  for  the  entire  assessment 
district. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  what 
would  be  the  situation  in  the  case  of  a 
community  with  a  large  bonded  indebt- 
edness'' 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  agree  that  the 
di.^tlnctinn  would  not  apply  as  to  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  if  the 
ba.se  were  closed,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  -till  own  the  property;  but. 
because  of  the  closing  of  the  base,  busi- 
ness activities  would  be  greatly  curtailed, 
and  no  doubt  on  the  main  street  of  that 
town  there  v.ould  be  more  closed  stores 
than  ojjen  stores,  and  there  would  be 
ureat  economic  hardship  in  the  town. 
My  gu9ss  is  that  in  such  circumstances, 
the  people  of  the  town  would  be  de- 
lighted to  pay  the  taxes,  if  only  the  base 
wei-e  raopened. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     No  doubt. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     As  to  such  communi- 
ties, I  think  only  the  study  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill  would  apply. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  But  such 
communities  would  not,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  receive  such  financial 
assistance,  although  communities  in 
which  such  ba.ses  continued  to  operate 
would  receive  the  payments. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  bill,  the 
taxing  authority  in  the  parish  or  the 
community  or  the  county  would  be  able 
to  appear  before  the  Federal  Board  and 
show  that  m  that  community  there  was 
a  Federal  installation  which  resulted  in 
certain  costs  to  the  local  government,  in 
order  for  it  to  provide  the  public  serv- 
ices the  Federal  installation  required 
Then  it  would  be  able  to  ask  the  Board 
to  decide  that,  in  view  of  the  presence 
of  the  Federal  installation,  a  payment  in 
lieu  o!  taxes  should  be  made  to  that 
community.  At  least.  the  taxing 
authority  would  have  the  right  to  ask 
the  Board  to  provide  redress  for  its 
grievance;  In  other  words,  the  com- 
munity could  ask  for  a  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes. 

But  in  the  present  situation  no  such 
right  exists. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  permit 
the  Board  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
such  .sntuations,  which  are  encountered 
by  many  communities.  In  many  com- 
munities, air  bases.  Army  camps,  and 
military  Installations  for  both  produc- 
tion and  for  recruitmg  are  being  clos»'d. 
This  bill  will  be  the  first  means  of  hav- 
ing a  really  conscientious  and  intelli- 
gent and  thorough  review  made  of  what 
should  be  the  Federal  policy — first,  as 


to  individual  cases,  and,  second,  as  to 
the  general  field 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  point  out  that 
if  the  pending  bill  Is  enacted,  such 
Louisiana  communities  would  have  to 
pay  their  proportionate  share  of  new 
taxes  to  help  communities  which  would 
directly  benefit  by  means  of  the  cash 
payments  which  would  be  provided  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill,  while  the 
Board  was  studying  the  question  of 
what  program  should  be  applied  to 
those  Louisiana  comnumitles 

My  amendment  calLs  for  the  making 
of  the  study  by  June  30  of  next  year; 
and  that  study  would  be  made  of  the 
very  problem  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  mentioned. 

But  under  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  such  communities  would  only 
have  the  benefit  of  a  study,  whereas  the 
more  fortunate  commimities — tho.se  In 
which  the  Federal  installations  con- 
tinued to  be  operated — would  be  able 
to  receive  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
subject  only  to  the  cutoff  date  of  June 
30.  1950. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     But  the  bill 
proceeds  on   the  assumption   that   new 
Federal  facilities,  which  bring  in  large 
payrolls,    will    cause     great    hardships. 
Actually.  I  find  that,  in  general,  such 
communities  are  ver\-  fortunate,  and  in 
many    cases    the    Federal    installations 
bring  to  those  communities  more  bene- 
fits  than   the   ones   which   would   come 
from  what  we  regard  as  industrial  areas. 
Mr   MLTNDT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     But.  by  con- 
trast, the  commumties  in  which  Federal 
installations  have  been  closed  have  been 
practically    destroyed,    insofar    as    new 
business  is  concerned;    yet  they   would 
have  made  large  investments  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  facilities  In  con- 
nection  with  the  Federal   installations. 
The  real  hardships  come — in  short — on 
the  communities  in  which  the  Federal 
installations   have   been  clased.   not   on 
the  communities  in  which  new  Federal 
installations  have   been   developed   and 
are  in  operation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  reason  why  I  am  waging  this  rather 
lonely  contest — and  of  course  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  recruit  a  large  army  to  shoot 
Santa  Claus — is  that  I  recognize  that 
many  real  problems  in  this  area  are  in- 
volved. I  am  primarily  motivated  by  the 
realization  that,  under  the  pending  bill, 
this  problem  would  begin  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of  a  double  standard, 
under  which  some  communities  would 
receive  ca.sh  payments;  but  other  com- 
munities would  only  be  subject  to  the 
making  of  additional  studies;  and  a  third 
group  wotild  be  subjected  to  whatever  in- 
terpretations a  Board— not  yet  chosen — 
might  make  Of  cour.se.  none  of  us  can 
predict  what  those  Interpretations  might 
be.  Such  a  measure  would  be  far  less 
satisfactory  than  one  which  would  result 
In  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  fi-^al 
experts — as  I  suggest — under  a  mandate 
to  report  to  Congress  its  proposals  for 
meeting  these  problems,  and  to  do  so  by 
next  June,  so  the  Congre.ss  could  pass 
on  the  problem  at  that  session,  and  could 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  a  really 
effective  piece  of  legislation  fair  alike  to 
all  concerned. 
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So  far  as  timing  is  concerned,  cert^nly 
the  proper  time  to  solve  the  problem  is 
before  the  payments  begin;  the  time  to 
perfect  the  proposed  legislation  is  he- 
fore  It  is  passed  and  placed  in  operation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  as 
regards  the  installations  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ha.s  referred,  no 
cutoff  date  will  be  applied,  for  they  are 
in  category  1  or  category  2  of  the  bill. 
The  cutoff  date  will  be  applied  only  to 
factories,  or  other  industrial  or  commer- 
cial-type properties  built  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  now  subject  to 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  only 
purpose  of  the  provision  for  the  cutoff 
date  of  June  30.  1950— and  of  course  any 
cutoff  date  can  be  provided,  as  Congress 
may  decide — Ls  to  save  money  for  the 
Federal  Treasury.  June  30.  1950,  marked 
the  begliming  of  lai'ge-scale  acquisition 
of  iiidustrial  or  commercial- type  prop- 
erty by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  war.  But  if  the 
Congress  so  prefers,  a  date  in  1900.  or 
even  a  date  in  1800.  could  be  used.  My 
only  purpose  In  preferring  the  date  set 
forth  in  the  bill  is  to  save  the  Federal 
Government  a  great  deal  of  money.  The 
u.se  of  an  earlier  cutoff  date  would  cost 
the  Government  a  great  deal  more 
money. 

Category  3  relates  to  commercial  and 
indu.strlal  facilities,  not  to  what  we  refer 
to  as  air  bases,  military  installations, 
training  schools,  or  the  host  of  other  ac- 
tivities, Including  navy  yards,  and  so 
forth. 

For  instance,  the  Federal  Government 
built  the  Twin  Cities  Arsenal,  at  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul.  When  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  property,  and  builds 
the  facilities,  and  then  leases  them  to 
private  concerns,  they  would  be  subject 
to  pa>-ments  in  lieu  of  taxes  if  the  tax- 
ing authority  is  able  to  prove  its  case. 
That  is  the  difference. 

But  in  Minnesota  there  is  also  Port 
Snelling.  located  on  a  piece  of  real  prop- 
erty which  would  not  be  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  cutoff  date  provided  in  this 
measure.  The  taxing  authority  would 
not  be  able  to  make  its  apphcation  In  re- 
gard to  Fort  Snelling,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1821,  or  to  request  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  except  If  a  special  assess- 
ment is  involved. 

The  only  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  my  position  relates  to  the  Imiited 
payment  provisions.  The  study  portions 
of  the  bill  and  the  commission  which 
will  make  the  studies  are  the  same.  In 
those  respects,  the  pending  bill  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  are  practically  identical. 

In  fact,  we  took  the  suggestions  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  with  re- 
spect to  the  study  and  investigatory 
powers  of  the  Board.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wants  the  Board  to  re- 
port back  in  1  year.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  committee  say  it 
should  be  done  within  2  years.  We  say 
it  shall  report  twice  a  year  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  the  Board. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Also  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  does 
not  provide  for  any  pajTnents  during 
that  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  difference  is 
that,  during  the  2-year  study  period, 
the  pending  bill  also  gives  the  Board 
some  experience  in  dealing  with  Uie 
practical  situation  of  making  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  limited  categories. 
which  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1956. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Since  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Buieau  of  the 
Budget  recommended  it  in  1956. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  has  been  since  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  with  Mr.  Stans.  says  t^ere  are 
some  court  cases  which  alter  the  situa- 
tion— which  is  not  the  fact.  The  Su- 
preme Court  case  involving  the  Michi- 
gan statute  merely  held  that  where  a 
State  statute  requires  payments  of  a 
use  tax  by  a  lessee  or  contractor  or  per- 
mittee, the  Federal  Government  shall 
pay  them;  that  It  is  a  private  operation. 
That  simply  means  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  its  lease  arrangement, 
will  add  tliat  much  more  to  the  rent  it 
charges  the  contractor,  and  it  will 
merely  turn  that  back. 

With  respect  to  the  study  sections  of 
the  two  proposals,  they  are  practically 
identical.  The  difference  between  the 
two  versions  is  that  in  the  2-year  period 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
majority  of  the  committee  say  this  five- 
man  Board,  with  very  severe  limitation 
as  to  its  jurisdiction,  will  be  able  to  make 
token  payments  if  the  taxing  authority 
of  a  State  or  local  community  can  prove 
its  case,  within  the  limitations,  under 
the  proposed  statute. 

For  example,  if  a  taxing  authority  can 
prove  that  a  hardware  store  is  being 
charged  $200  as  its  assessment  for  a  new 
street,  water  system,  or  .sewage  plant,  and 
there  happens  to  be  alongside  of  the 
store  a  Federal  building  that  Is  not  pay- 
ing any  assessment,  that  Federal  build- 
ing will  be  assessed  for  that  special 
assessment  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
hardware  store,  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

We  are  going  to  get  some  experience  in 
that  field.  The  tax  is  levied  in  certain 
categories.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion handles  the  situation  under  a  special 
law.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion already  does  it  under  a  special  law 
on  some  types  of  property.  The  TV  A  al- 
ready does  it  under  a  .special  law.  But 
let  us  say  there  is  a  commercial  building 
and  a  Federal  court  building  In  a  certain 
town  and  a  new  street  is  being  put  in.  not 
just  in  front  of  the  Federal  building,  but 
on  cither  side  of  It,  for  a  mile.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral building  pays  nothing.  All  the  mer- 
chants on  the  street  pay  for  the  section 
in  front  of  them.  Under  the  pending  bill, 
the  taxing  authority  can  go  before  the 
board  and  claim  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment its  share  of  the  special  assess- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment leases  property  to  a  taxable  per- 
son the  taxing  authorities  may  make 
claims  for  the  amount  of  tax  which  would 
be  payable  if  such  property  were  owned 


by  a  taxable  person.  Also,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  liable,  if  the  taxing  authority  can 
make  its  case,  for  pajTnent  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  tlie  Federal  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial properties  acquired  after  June 
30.1950. 

The  argument  made  against  this  pro- 
posal is  that  1950  is  a  bad  cutoff  year. 
Any  year  is  a  bad  cutoff  year.  We  could 
go  back  to  1900,  and  the  argument  could 
be  made  that  buildings  were  in  existence 
before  that  year.  The  point  is  that  we 
have  to  start  somewhere.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  say  the  bill  is  perfect.  It  is 
an  experiment. 

Congress  can  stop  the  operation  of  this 
law  the  first  year.  Agencies  would  have 
to  come  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  show  the  amounts  that 
would  be  required  to  make  these  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  unusual 
procedure.  The  Federal  Court  of  Claims 
levies  on  people  of  the  United  States  for 
claims.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  get 
both  a  study  and  a  decision.  This  is  not 
the  greatest  issue  before  the  country,  but 
many  local  governments  are  facing  hard- 
ships in  obtaining  revenues.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  complete,  comprehensive 
study  and  report,  due  in  not  more  than  2 
years. 

The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee, provides  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  review  every  single  pay- 
ment. The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  for  judicial  review.  The 
majority  of  the  comrmttee  wanted  that 
review  available. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  favor  that  provision'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  voted  against  It,  but  I  am 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
here  defending  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  have  taken  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee  as  is,  and  I 
am  responsible  for  it.  That  is  the  way  we 
legislate  here. 

I  say  we  need  this  experience.  We 
have  had  20  years  of  study.  We  have  had 
the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  study  the  matter.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  worked  with  me  and  other 
Senators  for  many  weeks  and  months  on 
the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate, 
which  is  practically  identicsJ  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  propa-ial  of  1956, 
and  which  was  worked  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Openitions.  We 
now  come  before  the  Senate  asking  for 
some  results. 

I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  that  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  lose  control  of  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  all  Congress 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  repeal  the 
law.  In  the  second  place,  money  must  be 
appropriated,  and  Congress  does  not 
have  to  appropriate  It  if  it  does  not 
think  the  board  is  doing  Its  job.  In  the 
third  place,  the  board  must  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  twice  a  year. 
I  think  we  have  provided  for  a  good 
check  over  the  board. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUrroT.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  1  wish  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 
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Ml-.  President,  the  legislation  will  not 
expire  in  2  years.  The  measure  is  a 
5-ye«u:  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  report 
must  be  made  within  2  years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  study  report  must 
be  made  in  2  years,  but  the  payments 
go  on  for  5  years.  It  is  a  5-year  pay- 
ment authorization,  and  a  2-year  study 
authorization,  as  against  a  1-year  study 
authorization  and  a  no-payment  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
these  are  token  payments.  He  has  said 
that  the  payments  to  be  made  in  those 
2  years  are  token  payments.  If  these 
are  to  be  called  token  payments.  I  say 
they  are  going  to  be  the  biggest  token 
the  eye  of  man  has  ever  looked  at  since 
the  King  of  Eg>-pt  looked  at  the  pyra- 
mids and  said.  -What  a  wonderful  token 
the  people  have  given  me." 

There  is  no  limitation  on  amount. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  dexterity  and  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  local  groups 
making  their  representations  in  this 
area  on  the  three  bases  properly  defined 
by  the  Senator  from  Mumesota.  and 
those  that  happen  to  have,  luckily,  a 
calendar  date  which  is  of  significance 
to  them. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  I  shall  yield  as 
.soon  as  I  finish  my  comment  in  reply  to 
what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  shall  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
there  is  a  check  on  this  program.  It 
does  not  go  back  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  or  to  the  Congress.  I  am 
talking  about  the  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Every  item  must  be 
budgeted,  and  all  the  agencies  must  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations wnth  a  budget  request. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  us  see  how  it 
operates. 

I  read  from  page  37  of  the  bill,  sub- 
section '  e ' . 

(e)  Upon  the  certification  by  the  Board 
to  any  Pedera.1  agency  of  any  final  order 
of  the  Board  awarding  to  any  tax  authority 
any  payment  under  this  .^ct  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  property  controlled  by  such 
agency,  such  agency  shall  pay  to  such  tax 
authority  the  amount  specified  In  such 
order. 

True,  the  Congress  can  come  along 
and  abolish  the  agency:  but  the  agency 
just  lives  within  the  law.  The  law  tells 
the  agency  to  do  that.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  Board. 
Is  there  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
is  going  to  cut  off  the  head  of  any 
agency  which  just  does  that  which  Con- 
gress says  is  established  by  the  law? 
There  is  no  screen,  no  veto,  and  no  modi- 
fication. Congress  will  have  no  control. 
The  payment  will  be  made  by  authority 
of  law. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  question 
which  I  was  going  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Minnesota    to 


answer,  as  to  exactly  how  this  would 
work.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  money  to  be  appropriated  would  be 
predicated  upon  claims  to  be  decided,  or 
whether  the  money  would  be  appropri- 
ated according  to  claims  already  de- 
cided. I  would  understand  there  would 
be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, ina'jmuch  as  the  Congress  passes 
the  laws,  to  honor  the  claims  once  the 
Board  decided  them. 

Mr,  HUlvIPHREY,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. At  the  -same  time  the  item  is 
budgeted  and  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee would  be  entitled  to  review  the 
entire  matter.  It  is  exactly  like  a  Court 
of  Claims  appropriation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Court  of 
Claims  places  a  claim  before  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  am  not  questioning 
the  procedure  at  all 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  That  is  shown  on 
page  41.  in  section  12.  under  "Appropria- 
tions." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  now 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  was  in- 
terested ir,  the  areument  of  the  Senator 
from  Soutti  Dakota  to  the  effect  that  the 
sky  is  the  limit  on  the  expenditures  the 
bill   would   permit 

I  woadei-  if  the  Senator  places  any  re- 
liance Bt  all  on  the  estimates  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  are 
shown  at  page  23  of  the  committee  re- 
port? It  IS  there  stated  that  the  pay- 
ments for  special  assessments  would 
probably  range  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000  a  year:  that  the  payments  for 
property  in  the  custody  of  private  per- 
sons under  lease,  contract,  or  permit 
mieht  amount  to  several  million  dollars 
a  year:  and  that  the  payments  on  com- 
mercial or  industrial  property  minht  run 
t)etween  5^10  million  and  $20  million 
annually. 

I  realize  it  is  stated  later  that  these 
figures  are  more  in  the  nature  of  a  guess 
than  a  reliable  estimate,  but  do  those  fig- 
ures not  give  to  the  Senate  some  general 
idea  as  to  how  much  the  bill  would  cost? 

Mr.  ML'NDT.  I  think  it  depends  a 
little  bit  upon  how  one  defines  the  word 
"general."  The  guess  is  stated.  It  is 
stated  frankly  as  a  gue.ss. 

We  can  be  pretty  accurate  on  the 
small,  token  aspects  of  the  bill,  the  pay- 
ments for  gutters  and  sewers,  and  so 
forth.  As  to  the  rest  of  it.  nobody  knows 
where  it  v.'ill  lead 

I  have  .seen  estimates  and  have  dis- 
cussed estimates  as  high  as  $330  million 
for  the  first  year.  Some  are  even  higher. 
I  certainly  do  not  toss  that  figure  out  as 
anything  other  than  a  guess. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Even  if  the  guess  or  the 
estimate  cf  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
were  doubled,  the  annual  cost  of  the  bill 
would  not  exceed  $50  million,  would  it? 

Mr  MUNDT.  Yes.  If  the  costs  were 
doubled  it  could  exceed  that  figure. 
However,  t.ie  figure  could  be  quadrupled, 
or  could  be  multiplied  tenfold.  How  can 
anybody  guess — the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et or  anyone  else — what  will  be  the 
thinking  of  the  men  whose  decisions  are 
to  be  final,  or  what  will  be  the  energy 
and  the  activity  of  the  communities  and 
the  individuals  who  seek  to  t>eneflt':' 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


I  should  like  to  finish  out  the  discus- 
sion of  the  appropriation  part  of  the 
measure,  if  I  may.  This  should  be  in 
the  Record. 

On  page  41  we  find  section  12  of  the 
bill  Let  us  see  how  completely  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  excluded,  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unitei  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  from  having 
any  control  over  what  Is  done  with  the 
taxpayers'  money: 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Bonrd.  and  to  each 
Federal  agency  controlling  any  Federal  prop- 
erty, such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
discharge  of  Its  duties  and  obligations  under 
this  Act.  Any  sum  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  payable  under  section  8  of  this  Act 
by  any  Federal  agency  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  necessary  expense  of  such  agency 

I  can  well  imagine  a  situation  which 
would  arise  when  some  community  made 
its  case  and  the  Board  gave  an  award, 
when  there  was  insistence  upon  a  pay- 
ment from  the  agency.  The  legitimate 
and  normal  operations  of  the  agency 
would  have  to  be  slowed  down  to  half 
gear,  or  the  agency  would  have  to  come 
to  the  Congress  with  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request,  because,  as  I  envi- 
sion the  language,  it  puts  a  first  claim 
on  the  agency  for  first  use  of  money 
which  happens  to  be  available  for  general 
puiTX>ses. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mi'.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  all  right  with 
me,  if  it  i.j  all  right  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  are  proceeding  on 
an  informal  basis,  trying  to  get  the  fucts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  invite  attention  to 
category  1.  page  20  of  the  bill.  The 
language  deals  with  special  assessments 
levied  to  finance  local  public  improve- 
ments. 

Local  governments  of  Ohio  finance 
some  of  their  public  improvements 
through  general  taxation.  There  are 
local  governments  in  other  States  which 
finance  certain  public  improvements, 
such  as  water  distribution  plants  and 
sewage  disposal  plants,  through  special 
assessments. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  under  the  language  contained  in 
category  1  those  States  which  finance 
through  special  assessments  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  this  provision  and  tho.se 
States  which  finance  through  general 
taxation    will   not    receive   the   benefits 

of    It? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  have  me  answer  the  question? 

Mr    LAUSCHE      Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  language  is  quite 
specific.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
language  is  specific  is  the  desire  to  limit 
the  initial  effect  of  the  bill  and  to  hold 
down  the  cost,  while  we  get  some  ex- 
perience. 

The  language  relates  to  special  assess- 
ments; there  is  no  doubt  about  It.    It  is 
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also  stated  that  the  whole  subject  shall 
be  studied  It  li  entirely  probable  that 
ue  may,  after  a  year,  or  6  months — and 
not  later  than  1  years— have  a  recom- 
mendation to  cu-tail  the  authority  or  to 
broaden  it  We  wished  to  get  the  pro- 
gram started  There  is  categorical  evi- 
dence throughout  the  United  States  that 
the  communities,  the  cities,  the  towns 
and  villages  have  suflcred  because  of 
Federal  InstallaJons  where  no  special 
assessments  are  being  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Because  of  the  evi- 
dence, we  tried  io  remedy  the  situation. 
We  do  not  seek  to  take  care  of  every- 
thing. Social  s.^curlty  does  not  cover 
ever^-body,  but  ve  do  not  stop  the  pro- 
gram because  of  that, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  That  is  not  an  answer 
to  my  question,  I  respectfully  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota 

My  que.stion  is,  the  State  which  fi- 
nances through  special  assessments  will 
receive  the  bi^-nefit  of  this  provision'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHi:.  And  a  State  such  as 
Ohio  which  flnimces  through  taxation 
will  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
vision. If  that  s  a  fact,  then  the  pro- 
posal will  not  operate  uniformly. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  to  the  Stnator  is  that  this  is  an 
initial  attempt  -.o  try  to  find  out  how 
we  can  best  provide  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  We  hf.ve  limited  it  to  the  one 
category,  to  special  assessments.  Every 
State  has  special  assessments.  Whether 
all  States  finance  all  of  their  projects 
with  special  assessments  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Commission,  that 
every  State  has  special  assessments 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  That  Is  true.  I  know- 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHItEY.  Therefore,  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  take  care  of 
one  area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  MUNDT.    I  yield  further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHi:.  Let  us  assume  that 
there  is  a  city  which  is  urging  the  con- 
struction of  a  F?deral  post  oflQce  build- 
ing, and  that  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  the  State  desire  to  have 
the  post  office  building.  Would  the  bill, 
in  effect,  provide  that  for  the  building 
there  would  ha\e  to  be  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  taxes  w  hich  would  have 
been  imjDosed  g  merally.  such  as  to  fi- 
nance a  water  system'' 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  would  say  "yes"  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE;.  If  that  is  so,  we  have 
a  paradoxical  s  tuatlon  of  people  beg- 
ging for  an  Impi  ovement  and  then  say- 
ing. "You  have  U)  pay  the  taxes  to  put 
in  the  lmprovemi>nt '" 

Mr.  MUNDT,  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  The  Senator  Is  anticipating  the 
fifth  point  which  I  will  make  against  the 
adoption  of  S.  i»10  today  and  in  favor 
of  my  substitute  proposal,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  careful  study,  which  will  pro- 
vide us  with  Indsputable  answers  to  all 
the  Imponderables  and  questions  which 
have  been  mentioned. 

So  far  as  the  Senator's  question  is 
concerned,  the  answer  has  to  be    yea." 


Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT,  The  reason  the  answer 
has  to  be  "yes"  is  that  If  a  special 
a^essment  is  levied  upon  some  real 
property  situated  In  an  urban  or  subur- 
ban area,  and  I  think  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
would  come  under  that  ciasslflcatlon, 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  if  the 
bill  Is  passed— and  I  would  assume  it 
would  be  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act — to  defray  the  cost  of  public  im- 
provements, the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  pay  its  share, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  exactly  as  if  the  Senator 
were  building  a  new  house  under  an 
FHA  mortgage  guarantee.  The  streets 
mu.st  be  put  In.  As  a  homeowner,  the 
Senator  would  have  to  pay  the  special 
as.sessements.  I  have  been  doing  that  in 
Montgomery  County. 

If  we  build  a  new  post  oflBce  building, 
I  assume  there  is  some  mail  which  must 
be  delivered.  I  as.sume  it  would  be  a 
required  public  service.  I  assume  it 
would  not  be  simply  some  "boondoggling 
project"  of  the  administration,  to  see  if 
it  could  make  somebody  happy.  I  as- 
sume that  the  Congress  is  sufficiently  re- 
sponsible so  that  when  it  authorizes  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  building  It  will 
be  able  to  justify  it  to  the  people  of  the 
community. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
put  up  a  building  where  there  Is  a  re- 
quirement of  street=,  water,  and  sewage 
and  not  have  to  pay  Its  share  of  the  ex- 
pense? What  is  so  sacrosanct  at>out  the 
Federal  Government  in  that  instance? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered a  part  of  my  question.  The  sec- 
ond part  is  this:  If  the  public  Improve- 
ment, be  it  a  sewage  disposal  plant  or 
a  water  distribution  system,  is  to  be  con- 
structed out  of  general  taxes,  will  the 
city  be  entitled  to  reimbursement?  I 
put  the  question  to  both  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  agree  on  the 
assessment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  agree  on  the 
a.ssessment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  those  cities  to  be 
paid  for  projects  constructed  out  of  their 
owTi  taxes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  language  of  the  bill  does  not 
specifically  say  they  would  be.  but  the 
language  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
such  that  the  community  would  have  a 
better  break  if  the  legislation  were  en- 
acted than  it  has  today,  because  the  tax- 
ing authority  can  go  to  the  Federal  Board 
and  say.  *  We  believe  we  are  being  dis- 
criminated against.  There  is  a  situation 
in  Ohio  in  which  there  are  general  taxes 
rather  than  special  assessments.  We 
would  like  to  have  favorable  considera- 
tion." 

At  least  a  hearing  is  available  under 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  it  Ls  not  a 
hearing  before  someone  who  wants  to 
send  someone  to  college  or  enroll  him 
in  a  study  course.  The  hearing  would 
be  before  someone  who  could  give  relief 


or  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  President. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
while  a  State  may  get  a  better  break 
under  the  firoposed  legislation  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr,  Hum- 
phrey 1  thar  if  nothing  were  done,  a 
State  would  get  an  infinitely  better  break 
under  my  proposal  than  it  would  get 
under  either  the  status  quo  or  under  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  I  shall  explain  why. 

Under  my  proposal  the  situation  I 
have  describ'?d,  about  which  we  are  in 
agreement,  and  which  is  not  included 
In  the  bill,  would  be  studied  under  his 
bill  or  studied  under  my  amendment: 
and  under  my  bill  if  the  study  revealed 
an  answer  which  was  unsatisfactory. 
Congress  could  still  write  the  legislation 
and  make  the  corrections.  Under  the 
propo.'^al  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether  the  Board  say  yes  or  no.  the 
findings  of  the  Board  are  final  insofar  as 
the  application  of  the  city  is  concerned, 
and  even  Congress  cannot  stop  it.  Even 
the  President  would  be  powerless. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  what  ha^  been  said 
is  true,  the  Board,  without  any  legal  jus- 
tification, might  say  to  an  applying  com- 
mittee. "We  will  give  you  money  even 
though  the  l;iw  makes  no  specific  provi- 
sion for  it."  I  do  not  believe  that  can  be 
done,  but  if  -t  can  be  done,  it  ought  not 
to  t)e  done. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree,  because  that  is 
going  back  ".o  government  by  men  in- 
stead of  government  by  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Pre.'^ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  request  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr  \rUNI)T.  I  yield,  and  will  listen 
to   it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest,  in  the  light  of  some  earlier  con- 
sideration, a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment by  which  the  time  on  each  side  for 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  would  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
on  each  side 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  ob- 
ject I  have  .-^ome  questions  to  ask.  and 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  permission 
to  address  a  quest. on  to  twth  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  not  ask- 
ing me  to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  not.e  in  cormection 
with  the  power  to  levy  non-Federal  taxes 
that  under  subsection  3.  line  3,  on  page 
21  of  the  bill,  taxes  may  be  levied— 

(3)  taxes  upon  Federal  real  property  ac- 
quired after  June  30.  1950.  which  is  In  the 
custody  or  control  of  any  Federal  agency  for 
Industrial  or  commercial  use, 

I  note  also  that  in  the  definitions  of 
"industrial  or  commercial  use"  which  are 
found  on  page  23,  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  classifications.  We  find  one  In 
line  15:  "the  generation  of  electrical 
energy. '  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
under  the  pr.Dpwsed  legislation,  provided 
a  big  power  dam  is  constructed  on  prop- 
erty acquired  after  the  cutoff  date  in 
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1950,  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
taxed  by  the  State  and  the  local  units  of 
government  which  have  jurisdiction  at 
that  place  for  the  value  of  the  power- 
plant  which  was  paid  for  entirely  by 
Federal  funds? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  very  happy  the 
Senator  asked  that  question,  because  this 
is  something  whjch  has  crept  into  the  bill 
in  the  last  4  years,  with  respect  to  which 
the  history  is  not  very  clear.  I  beUeve  it 
should  be  discussed  on  the  floor  today. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mmnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey]  will  give  us  his  version,  be- 
cause I  suspect  if  it  means  what  it  could 
mean,  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
would  be  permitted  to  tax  these  multi- 
million  dollar  reservoirs  and  generating 
plants  and  collect  taxes  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  inundated 
acres.  If  so.  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  then  have  to  quickly 
vacate  his  position  in  opposition  and  join 
the  35  Senators  who  have  cosponsored 
the  proposed  legislation,  because  this 
could  then  become  the  greatest  bonanza 
ever  for  South  Dakota  that  anyone  could 
envision. 

However.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  is  the 
Intent  of  the  bill,  because  it  seems  to  me 
this  would  run  the  cost  into  such  astro- 
nomical proportions  that  while  South 
Dakotans  might  have  a  temporary  car- 
nival of  joy  about  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Sam  would  support  their  State  in  toto. 
it  would  not  last  long  because  it  would 
bankrupt  the  Treasury  and  we  would  all 
be  broke  together. 

However,  I  should  like  to  have  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  explain  how  they  in- 
terpret this  language  which  has  crept 
into  the  biU. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
this  would  be  a  bonanza  for  a  relatively 
flat  State,  such  as  I  represent,  in  part, 
which  has  no  facilities  for  the  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  I  beUeve  this  bill 
would  be  a  bonanza  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  because  it  is  an  old-established 
State  which  has  some  of  the  long-estab- 
lished installations  because  climate  and 
natural  attraction  have  taken  them  down 
there.  There  are  many  important  tax- 
payers in  Florida  who  would  have  tre- 
mendous taxes  to  pay  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  people  hving  in  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  make  the  matter 
clear,  is  it  the  Senator's  opinion  in  the 
case  of  dams,  meaning  the  structure, 
meaning  the  power  plant,  meaning  the 
overflowed  area  which  is  covered  by  the 
lake  that  have  been  acquired  since  the 
cutoff  date  of  1950,  paid  for  entirely  by 
the  Federal  Government,  perhaps  at  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  that  the  local  units  of  Govern- 
ment affected  there  and  the  State  in 
which  those  properties  are  located  could 
under  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation  which  I  have  cited  have  the 
nght  to  be  paid  taxes  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  principal  re- 
cipients of  the  undoubted  benefits  com- 
ing out  of  those  improvements  in  the 
way  of  smaller  power  rates  and  also  de- 


velopments which  have  come  to  their 
areas  because  of  the  location  of  those 
great  power  installations  there? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  ex- 
press himself  on  that  question,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  as  we  read  the  language, 
assuming  it  comes  within  the  right  cal- 
endar year,  that  that  seems  to  be  im- 
plied. It  conceivably  could  shoulder  off 
on  Unde  Sam  the  whole  tax  burden  of 
some  of  the  States  of  our  Union  which 
have  tremendous  hydroelectric  installa- 
tion.^ provided  other  legislation  does  not 
touch  them  and  if  they  were  authorized 
after  1950  I  cannot  conceive  that  is 
tiie  intent,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  intent  described  in  terms  of  what 
the  subcommittee  chairman  had  in 
mmd,  because  it  does  seem  to  me  some 
startling  and  speculative  possibilities  are 
raised  by  this  new  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  more  question 
and  I  fchall  be  through,  and.  if  I  may 
secure  consent,  I  should  like  to  address 
the  same  questions  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey i.  Ls  there  any  other  need,  in  the 
Senator's  opinion,  for  the  provision  of 
this  bill  specifically  excluding  the  power 
installations  m  the  TVA  other  than  the 
fact  that  these  uistallations  were  other- 
wise mcluded.  provided  tlie  particular 
property  had  been  acquired  after  1950? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  strengthens  the  sinews  of  his 
argument,  for  taking  the  two  together, 
we  muFt  necessarily  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  in  contemplation 
some  kind  of  fee  or  some  kind  of  tax  to 
be  paid  for  through  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  However,  it  is  a  rather 
ambiguous  term.  The  provision  could 
have  b^en  stated  much  more  meticu- 
lously and  precisely.  I  do  not  know 
whether  by  that  language  is  meant  all 
the  inundated  acres.  I  do  not  know 
whether  by  that  lanjoiage  is  meant 
th.e  original  tax  base  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  means  the  great  structure 
which  holds  back  the  reservoir  or 
whether  it  is  stated  in  terms  of  the 
value  which  is  set  on  the  generation  of 
power.  Nor  do  I  know  which  re.servoirs 
and  which  hydroelectric  projects  would 
be  included  in — if  any — and  which 
would  be  included  out.  This  is  one 
more  reason  such  a  high  level  Commis- 
mission  as  my  amendmen'  provides  is 
needed  to  make  recommendations  which 
we  all  can  understand. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  goinF  to  ask  the  same  questions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  perhaps 
the  chiurman  will  be  able  to  throw  some 
additional  lisht  on  this  confusing  but 
highly  important  subject. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
kindness  and  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  If  I  may.  I  should 
like  to  address  the  same  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota.  I  should  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT      I  yield  for  that  purpose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!..  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  questions,  which  have  to 
do  with  whether,  under  the  bill  as 
drafted,  improvements  constructed  with 


Federal  money  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erating electrical  energy — "generation  of 
electrical  energy"  are  the  words  used  in 
the  bill— would  be  the  subject  for  the 
making  of  claims  and  making  of  pay- 
ments of  Federal  money  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  lines  12  through 
25  on  page  23  of  the  bill,  in  subsection 
iL', 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Subsection  (L) .  and 
particularly 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Item  2  in  subsec- 
tion <L» . 

Mr.  HOLLAJiD.  Yes:  item  2  in  that 
subsection;  and  in  relation  to  category 
3  found  on  lines  3.  4.  and  5  of  page  21. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  items  in  lines 
12  through  25  on  page  23  of  the  bill,  de- 
fining industrial  and  commercial  use 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eration of  electrical  energy,  are  to  be  In- 
terpreted as  follows: 

With  the  exception  of  these  generat- 
ing facilities  which  are  already  covered 
by  Federal  law.  such  as  in  the  case  of 
TVA  and  Grand  Coulee  and  others, 
which  are  already  provided  for  in  terms 
of  earned  revenue  or  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  the  languape  in  the  bill  to  which 
I  have  referred  will  apply  to  other  fa- 
cilities. 

For  example,  if  a  Federal  generatmg 
plant  were  constructed  today  for  s<.me 
commercial -type  mstallation  it  would  be 
within  the  meaning  of  this  bill,  if  the 
Board,  after  hearing  the  taxing  author- 
ity, agreed  that  this  was  a  commercial 
and  industrial  property. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  Federal 
electrical  generation  facility  which  Is 
engaged  in  a  commercial  or  industrial 
activity,  and  which  is  not  covered  by  an- 
other statute — and  most  of  them  are — 
then  the  Board,  after  ILstening  to  the 
plea  of  the  local  taxing  authority,  would 
be  permitted  to  gran  I  payment  m  Ueu 
of  taxes,  provided  the  property  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  agency  after  June 
30,  1950. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  this  further 
question.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of 
the  great  installations  which  we  have 
created  by  Federal  investment  for  the 
pui-pose  of  producing  electrical  energy 
produce  it  for  industrial  and  commercial 
use.  as  defined  in  Uie  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  that  is  the 
fact,  but  most  of  them  are  already  cov- 
ered by  exL-^tint,'  statutes.  TVA  is  ex- 
empted because  it  is  covered  by  a  gen- 
erous paj-ment  in  lieu  of  taxes  law.  If 
my  memory  .serves  me  correctly.  Grand 
Coulee  is  likewise  exempted  for  the 
same  reason. 

However,  m  case  there  is,  after  1950 
a  new  facility  which  is  not  covered  by 
special  legislation,  the  Board,  upon  hear- 
ing the  plea  of  the  local  taxlnp  author- 
ity, could  grant  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished .'^enator  from  Minnesota  one 
more  question? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOUJ^ND.  Why.  if  it  was  neces- 
sary specifically  to  exempt  T\'A,  was  It 
not  equally  necessary  to  exempt  the 
other  large  installations  of  the  Federal 
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Government  which  have  been  created  for 
the  production  of  electrical  energy  for 
industrial  and  commercial  use,  of  which 
we  have  many  dozens  in  the  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  give  a  specific  exemption 
to  TVA.  because  it  was  already  covered 
by  special  statute.  However,  TVA  wanted 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  about  it.  Therefore, 
the  exemption  was  taken  care  of  in  this 
way.  However,  every  one  of  the  large 
major  generating  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  covered  by  a  special 
statute  dealing  with  profits  from  the  in- 
stallation going  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  That 
is  also  true  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. There  are  some  55  special  stat- 
utes relating  to  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and   shared   revenues. 

However,  where  certain  other  cases  are 
not  covered,  we  are  trying  to  grant  equal- 
ity of  treatment  in  those  instances. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  There  is  one  more 
general  question  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  him. 

Some  States,  of  which  one  is  my  State 
of  Florida,  have  no  property  tax  for 
State  purposes.  How  would  it  be  fair  for 
the  people  of  my  State,  through  their 
appropriate  contribution  to  Federal  tax 
money,  to  pay  anything  to  States  in  ad 
valorem  taxes  on  properly,  when  the 
people  of  my  State  cannot  get  back  a 
single  dime,  because  our  constitution 
prohibits  levying  taxes  on  property  for 
State  use? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  will 
surely  agree  that  the  couiities  and  cities 
and  towns  practically  live  off  property 
taxes.  It  IS  to  them  that  special  consid- 
eration is  being  given  under  the  proposed 
legislation.  This  is  a  local  government 
bill. 

If,  for  example,  a  State  has  a  special 
assessment,  then  it  would  be  included. 
Of  course,  a  special  assessment  is  gener- 
ally made  on  the  basis  of  a  local  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  part,  on  real  prop- 
erty, the  Senator  would  be  correct. 
Where  the  total  tax  in  a  particular  area 
includes  the  State  property  tax  and  the 
local  tax,  if  a  State  did  not  have  that 
property  tax.  it  would  not  share  ui  that 
benefit. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  permit  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement^ 

Mr  MUNDT.     I  yield  for  that  puipose 
Mr  HOLIJ^ND.     I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement  without  his  losing  his 
risht  to  the  floor. 

Mr  MUNDT  I  yield,  with  that  under- 
stand mg. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  when  he  was  .serving  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State,  served  on  a  conunittee 
which  appeared  before  Congress,  in  an 
effort  to  get  something  done  in  this  field 
for  the  benefit  of  States  which  were,  we 
felt,  being  improperly  deprived  of  the 
taxing  power  by  reason  of  an  unduly 
great  spread  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  property  holdings.  There  was 
nothing  even  remotely  suggested  in  that 
effort  at  that  time  to  bring  such  discrim- 
ination as  is  suggested  here  into  the 
picture. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  correct  a 
statement.  The  Senator  is  ver>'  courte- 
ous in  yielding  to  me  at  this  point.  The 
bill  is  limited  entirely  to  local  govern- 
ments making  application  for  relief  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  Senator 
will  note  that  at  page  20  of  the  bill,  in 
line  6,  the  words  "exemption  of  Federal 
real  proF>erty  from  taxation  by  local  gov- 
enunents."  In  line  17  there  appear  the 
words,  "Federal  contributions  to  local 
govenmients  in  lieu  of  the  payment." 

Then  the  bill  sets  out  three  categories 
in  which  pajTnents  will  be  made.  It  re- 
lates to  applications  of  local  govern- 
ments. I  thought  I  should  correct  that 
point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct  in  his  position 
that  not  sufficient  study  has  been  given 
to  this  subject  to  start  with  a  program 
which  is  on  its  face  not  fair  as  between 
all  the  areas  in  this  Nation. 

Believing  that,  of  course,  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  regret  that  that  is  the 
case,  because  I  think  this  is  a  subject 
matter  which  requires  corrective  action. 
I  hope  that  at  the  very  least  a  measure 
may  come  from  Congress  which  will  in- 
stitute a  study  of  sufittcient  duration  and 
will  be  headed  by  persons  of  sufficient 
experience  and  representative  quality 
and  dignity  to  propose  a  program  which 
will  better  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Senate  than  does  the  program  now- 
presented,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  has  demonstrated  his  usual 
prudence  and  careful  approach  to  legis- 
lative matters  of  this  kind. 

I  simply  wish  there  were  some  way 
in  which  to  get  the  facts  before  the  rest 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  because 
I  know  Senators  well  enough  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  try  to  rewrite  U.S. 
fiscal  history  without  any  more  study 
than  has  been  given  to  this  bill,  dealing 
with  a  matter  which  is  uncertain  and  is 
filled  with  imponderables,  taking  action 
we  cannot  reverse,  once  we  have  set  it 
in  motion. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  expect  a  State 
or  city  to  start  receiving  payments  by 
the  Federal  Government,  on  which  it,  in 
turn,  bases  its  own  tax  schedules  and  its 
own  budgetary  methods,  and  then  tr>-  to 
take  the  money  aw  ay  from  the  recipients 
after  5  years  of  benefits  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  fifth  specific  reason  why  I  favor 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, besides  the  necessity  for  scientific 
study,  is  that  as  it  is  at  present  written 
the  bill  provides  a  bonus  to  the  success- 
ful communities,  those  which  have  been 
able  to  come  to  Washington  and  induce 
the  Federal  officials  to  place  Federal  in- 
stallations in  their  midst.  Having  gotten 
chambers  of  commerce  to  appear,  and 
having  worked  with  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  having  been  able  to 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  the  location, 
then,  after  the  honeymoon  is  over,  and 
they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  fine, 
new  installations  and  the  new  employ- 


ment, they  then  say.  "Would  it  not  be 
fine  if  we  could  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pick  up  the  tax  check,  too''" 

That  is  all  ver?  well  for  community  A, 
which  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  in- 
stallation But  community  B,  which 
also  came  to  Washington  and  al.so 
wanted  an  installation,  and  also  talked 
to  its  Senators  and  Representatives,  lost 
a  close  decision,  because  the  militaiT 
people  .said  the  installation  would  go  to 
community  A.  They  are  told.  "You  did 
not  get  the  installation,  the  new  em- 
ployment, the  new  taxpayers,  but  you 
will  have  to  pick  up  the  extra  share  of 
the  tax  burden  in  order  to  pay  the  extra 
taxes  which  th?  Federal  Government 
will  pay  to  commumty  A." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  set  in  mo- 
tion that  kind  of  program,  and  are  ul- 
timately going  tD  pay  the  taxes  for  the 
Federal  installations,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  buy  an  aii-plane  ticket  into  Wash- 
ington for  6  months,  because  every 
chamber  of  commerce  will  be  coming 
here  to  get  in  on  the  act.  They  w:ll  not 
only  have  secured  a  Federal  installation, 
but  they  will  be  able  to  have  Unck'  Sam 
pick  up  the  tax  b:ll  and  pick  up  the  levies 
and  assessments,  and  have  the  Federal 
Go\ernment  pay  the  t.ax,  while  the  rest 
of  the  countr\'  suffers.  To  me,  that  is 
manifestly  unfair. 

I  think  of  a  situation  in  my  own  State. 
where  there  are  two  equally  fine  com- 
munities, each  deserving  a  Federal 
building — a  post  office.  Only  one  such 
building  IS  to  be  built  this  year,  and 
only  one  community  will  get  it  The 
other  will  not. 

The  community  that  gets  it  this  year 
will  open  it  with  a  ribbon-cutting  cere- 
mony, while  the  community  wluch  did 
not  get  the  new  Federal  building  Uiis 
year  would  have  to  pay  the  taxes  for 
the  construction  of  gutters  and  pave- 
ments in  front  of  its  neighbor's  new- 
building,  and.  while  it  may  continue  to 
hope  that  it  will  get  a  Federal  building 
next  year,  it  will  nevertheless  continue 
to  suffer. 

I  think  that  when  Congress  passes 
legislation  of  this  kind,  it  simply  has  to 
be  equitable  all  across  the  board,  regard- 
less of  date,  regardless  of  type  of  struc- 
ture, regardless  of  the  size  of  the  city, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  commer- 
cial institution  in  a  big  town,  or  an  In- 
dian reservation,  or  whether  it  is  public 
grazing  land,  or  there  is  a  fee  assessed 
for  weed  eradication  along  some  coun- 
try road. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  should  arbi- 
trarily try  to  twist  and  pervert  the  tax 
procedures  of  the  Nation,  and  do  further 
injury  to  the  rural  p>eople.  by  putting 
the  budget  in  peril  permanently,  be- 
cause there  will  be  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dential Board  more  powers  than  either 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  under  the 
Constitution.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  their  findings  subjected, 
and  properly  so.  to  the  coiisideration  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  but  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Presidential 
Board  would  be  subject  to  no  control 
whatsoever — no  check,  no  correction,  no 
surveillance.  The  Board  would  simply 
make  them,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
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I  think  the  prudent  thing  for  us  to 
do,  to  assure  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  this  field,  is  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which 
provides  that  a  careful  study  shall  be 
made,  and  then  set  in  motion,  when  we 
do  act,  legislation  which  will  deal  equi- 
tably with  all  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [  Mr. 
MUKDTl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator.s  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Eastland  1. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttl- 
BRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee!.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mcrray], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WnxiAMs]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr  Byrd  and  Mr. 
Randolph  1 ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [  Mr.  Jorda.n  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachostts  [Mr.  Kennedy  !,  the 
Senator  fiom  Oregon  ;  Mr.  Morse  I.  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr  Chavez], 
the  Senators  from  We.st  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd  and  Mr.  Randolph  1 .  the  Senators 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fitlbright  and  Mr. 
McClellanJ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
!  Mr.  Hennings  1 ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'  Mr.  Monroney  I .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Saltonstall  1 .  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  ScHOEPPELl.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nay^  53,  as  follows: 


Pong 

Ooldw»t€r 

Haydee 


Holland 
Lausche 
Lusk 
Martai 


Robertson 

Bussell 
Stennla 
Thurmond 
WUUamfl,  DeL 


Hlckeialooper      Mundt 
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Aiken  Frear  McCarthy 


Hartlen 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 

Cannon 

Carlsoa 

Carroll 

Case.  M  J. 

ChurcU 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Douglae 

Engle 

Ervln 


Gore 

Green 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hill 

H  rusk  a 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Magnuson 
Mansfleld 

M06S 

Muakle 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Scott 

Smathera 

South 


Johnson,  Tex  Sparkman 

Johnston.  SO  Symington 

Keating  T^lmadge 

Kefauver  Yarborough 

Kerr  Younec,  N  Dak. 

Kuchel  Young.  Ohio 
Ijong..  La 

NOT  VOTING-  23 

Kennedy  Murray 

Long.  Hawaii  O'Mahoney 

McClellan  Randolph 

McGee  Saltonatall 

MrNamara  Schoepjjel 

Monroney  WUey 

Morse  WllUams,  N.J. 
Morton 


AUott 

Brldgea 

Brunsdale 
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Butler 
Byrd,  Va. 
Capehart 


Case.  3  Dak. 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 


Ar.derapn 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

ciiavea 

Eastlaad 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 

Henntagi 

Jor^lan 

So  Mr.  Mcndt's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  and  Mr.  GRUENING 
moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  S.  910  and  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  bill,  and  then  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
measure  concerning  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Se\Teral  coimties  in  Montana  have 
within  their  borders  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  which  were  acquired  by  the 
Fedci-Rl  Government  under  title  11  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
June  16,  1933.  These  lands  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  various  Indian  tribes  or  groups. 

These  lands  are,  of  course,  not  on  the 
ta.x  rolls.  Hearing.s  have  been  held  by 
the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  le'4islation  which  provides  that  these 
Baiikfcead-Jones  lands  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Indians  in  the  area  and  become 
part  of  their  re.servations. 

Three  Montana  Indian  reservations 
are  involved — the  Blackfeet.  Fort  Bel- 
knap, and  Fort  Peck.  More  than  85,000 
acres  of  land  are  in  the  Roosevelt  County 
area,  and  are  now  being  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Port  Peck  Tribe. 
County-  and  school  ofBcials  in  Roosevelt 
Counts'  and  the  Montana  Association  of 
Coimt^'  Commissioners  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  hardship  on  local  tax- 
payers because  so  much  of  the  land 
within  counties  affected  is  not  on  the  tax 
roUs. 

As  I  read  S.  910  and  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  report  on  the  bill. 
Report  No.  869,  this  legislation  will 
provide  for  investigation  of  the  tax  in- 
justice to  which  I  have  referred,  testi- 
mony from  local  officials,  and  a  report 
to  Congress  within  2  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment.    This  comprehensive  re- 


port will  embody  results  of  the  study 
and  be  accompanied  by  appropriate 
proposed  legislation. 

My  impression  of  the  bill's  intent  fol- 
lows from  this  excerpt  from  the  commit- 
tee report,  appearing  on  pages  1  and  2: 

To  aid  the  Congresa  In  determining  whether 
additional  pernmuent  legl.slatlon  ol  this  khid 
Is  required,  the  bill  also  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  make  a  case-by-caae  analysis  of  vlrtuRlly 
every  phase  of  fiscal  and  related  problem."!  r)f 
local  taxing  authorities  arising  out  of  Fed- 
eral Immunity  from  local  real  and  personal 
property  taxes,  Including  operation  of  exist- 
ing programs. 

This  broad  and  comprehensive  study  au- 
thority of  the  Board  Is  designed  Uj  provide. 
for  the  Qrst  time,  a  forum  to  which  local 
taxing  authorities  may  present  their  cases, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  may  be 
entitled  to  any  payment*.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  these  study  provisions  to  enable  the  Board 
to  compile  all  of  the  factual  Information 
needed  to  enable  the  Congress  to  legislate 
effectively  In  this  field  and  to  evolve  a  uni- 
form program  on  a  national  basis  which  will 
provide  local  taxing  authorities  with  the 
relief  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  without 
unduly  burdening  the   Federal  Treasury. 

I  would  appreciate  comment  on  this 
point  from  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  my  colleague.  Ls  it  correct 
that  If  S.  910  becomes  law,  the  county 
and  school  officials  in  Montana,  whose 
tax  base  is  small  becau.se  of  the  large 
acreages  of  this  type  of  Bankhead-Jones 
lands  in  their  area,  may  present  their 
cases  to  the  Federal  Board,  which  will 
make  a  thorough  study  of  these  problems, 
and  then,  within  2  years,  make  specific 
recommendations   to   Congress? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
hear  the  question?  I  cannot  hear  a  single 
thing  the  Senator  is  saying.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  question  was  so  I 
can  understand  the  answer.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  repeat? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
repeat  the  question. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Is  it  correct  that  if  S.  910  becomes  law, 
the  county  and  school  ofHcials  In  Mon- 
tana, whose  tax  base  is  small  because  of 
the  large  acreages  of  this  type  of  Bank- 
head-Jones  lands  in  that  area,  may 
present  their  cases  to  the  Federal  Board. 
which  will  make  a  thorough  study  of 
these  problems,  and  then  within  2  years. 
make  specific  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is 
"Yes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  by  my  distinguLshed  senior 
colleague  from  Montana  1  Mr.  Murray!. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Murjlat  on  S.  910 — 

P.WMENTS       to       the       BTATES       IN       LlEU       OF 

Taxes 

I  wlah  to  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Mike 
MANsnxLD,  Ln  expressing  support  of  S.  910,  a 
bill  which  authorizes  P'ederal  payments  to  the 
States  In  lieu  of  taxes.  This  legislation  Is  of 
F>artlcular  Interest  to  States  like  Montana 
with  large  Federal  property  holdings. 

Perhapa  one  of  the  moat  controversial 
iMues  that  exlats  In  Pederal-State  relation* 
Is  Federal  immunity  from  local  real  and  per- 


sonal property  taxe«  and  the  operation  of 
existing  programs.  Thla  Is  eepeclally  Im- 
portant at  this  time  when  many  of  our 
SUtes  are  finding  it  dimcult  to  finance  their 
own  operations  and  services  from  State  and 
local  taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  cast  In  a  role 
Bomewhat  like  a  monster  as  deprlvnig  States 
of  taxes  which  are  Justly  due  them.  TTie 
provision*  of  thla  bUl  wlU  establlsli  a  bureau 
which  will  get  to  the  heart  of  thla  problem 
and  set  up  a  criteria  to  Judge  whether  the 
Federal  Government  Is  obligated  to  make 
paymenU  to  the  States  In  lieu  of  taxes.  If 
this  legUlatlon  is  enacted  Into  law  I  am 
confident  that  It  will  go  far  In  harmonizing 
the  relationship  that  exlsU  between  the 
Federal  Government  here  In  Washington  and 
the  State,  county,  and  local  ruling  bodies. 
On  the  basis  of  my  study  of  tlUs  proposal 
this  does  appear  to  be  a  good  bill 

Mr  IJVUSCHK  Mr  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, on  page  20,  line  19.  following  the 
word  'as-sessments,"  to  add  the  words 
"and  taxes." 

With  my  amendment  the  language 
would  provide  that  .special  payments  in 
lieu  of  ta.xes  may  be  made  both  in  cases 
of  a-sse.s.sments  and  taxes. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that,  under 
the  present  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
benefits  will  vest  in  those  States  where 
public  improvements  are  made  through 
the  laving  of  special  as.ses.sments  In 
those  States  where  public  improvements 
are  made  through  general  Uxes,  the 
benefits  will  not  vest. 

I  think  there  oupht  to  be  imiform 
operation  of  this  provision.  If  a  bridge, 
sewage  disposal  plant,  or  water  distribu- 
tion system  is  built  through  special 
assessments,  under  the  pro;.>osed  law 
those  areas  will  receive  the  benefits:  but 
if  such  projects  are  constructed  through 
general  taxes,  the  benefits  will  not  be  re- 
ceived. I  think  the  provision  as  now 
written  is  discriminatory. 

I  ask  Senators  to  search  their  minds 
and  decide  whether  in  their  States  pub- 
lic Improvements  are  made  through 
general  taxes.  In  Ohio  that  is  done. 
Under  the  language  proposed  in  the  bill, 
Ohio  would  receive  no  benefits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  a 
very  valid  case,  in  reference  to  his  State 
in  particular.  I  regret  that  this  matter 
was  not  carefully  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  State  of  Ohio  Perhaps 
some  other  States  may  be  in  the  same 
predicament.  As  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill.  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  hope  it  may 
t)e  adopted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Miv  President,  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  any  time  opposing  this 
particular  amendment,  because  if  we 
are  going  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  certainly  the  eqiuty  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  evident.  If  we  are  going  to  start  in  on 
a  career  of  transferring  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  obligation  of  unesti- 
mated  and  unpredictable  paj-ments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  it  is  certainly  manifestly 
unfair  to  discriminate. 

I  simply  take  the  floor  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  he  can 
give  us  even  a  wild  guess  as  to  how  many 
extra  millions  of  dollars  will  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers  under  the 
bill  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
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Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  respond. 
ITiis  would  apply  in  the  States  where 
there  are  taxes  instead  of  special  as- 
sessments. As  I  understand,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislative  history  with 
reeard  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  It  would  also  give 
equity  to  those  areas  where  the  special 
assessment  procedure  is  not  used  in  local 
government.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  cost  any  more  money,  because 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  special  assess- 
ment procedure  is  to  take  care  of  the 
type  of  financing  of  local  improvements 
in  local  communities  we  have  in  mind. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  It  obviously  would  cost 
more  money,  because  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  to  make  eligi- 
ble for  Uie  pa>-ments  certain  States  and 
certain  communities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  eligible. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  this. 
I  am  sorry  there  were  so  f <  w  Senators 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  we  de- 
bated the  issues  involved.  I  do  not 
want  this  Congress  to  be  charged  with 
being  fiscally  irresponsible,  any  more 
than  does  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  when  we  start  engaging 
in  backdoor  funding  of  this  kind,  with- 
out even  a  prediction  as  to  what  it  will 
cost,  transferring  the  power  of  appro- 
priations to  a  Presidentially  appointed 
board,  with  no  recourse  to  and  no  re- 
view by  Congress,  we  are  rewriting  the 
fiscal  history  of  this  country  pretty  reck- 
lessly in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  wish  we  could  have  the  whole  debate 
transferred  over  until  tomorrow,  so  that 
the  Senators  who  were  not  present  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  could  read  ex- 
actly what  we  are  being  a-<=;ked  to  commit 
ourselves  to  do.  My  purpose  in  raising 
the  question  is  to  ask  if  anybody  has  an 
estimate  as  to  the  price  tag  of  this  new 
venture. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 

the  Senator  yield,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  jield  to  my  colleague 

from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  addi- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
asked  to  do  is  to  subordinate  the  Federal 
TYeasurj'  to  the  whim,  the  caprice,  and 
the  attitude  of  local  taxing  bodies.  The 
local  commissioners,  council  members, 
boards  of  county  commissioners  will  be 
determining  the  demand  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  They  will  make  the 
levies  and  the  a.'^es.sments  which  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  be  obhgated  to 
pay. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

I  should  add  one  other  thing,  because 
it  has  not  been  stressed.  There  are 
enough  Senators  present  now  to  help 
wTite  the  course  of  history.  An  appro- 
priation is  reque,«?ted  to  be  made  entirely 
outside  the  realm  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  not  to  be  reviewable  by  the 
Congress  and  not  to  be  subject  to  a 
presidential  veto  We  are  being  a,sked 
to  open  up  a  whole  new  mechani.sm  for 
pouring  money  out  of  the  public  ptirse. 


at  a  time  when  Senators  are  travelmg 
around  the  country  talking  about  being 
in  f avOT  of  economy. 

I  do  not  think  this  Congress,  which  is 
ably  led  and  which  has  had  a  good  record 
up  to  now,  should  engage  in  this  kind  of 
reckless  legislation  At  least,  we  should 
not  act  imtd  we  have  had  24  hours  to 
study  the  record  and  to  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  DakoU 
for  the  fight  he  has  made  today.  The 
Senator  was  not  successful,  but  I  will 
say  that  if  this  measui-e  is  passed  the 
people  of  this  country  will  live  to  regret 
It,  and  so  will  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  vote  for  it.  because  it  will  be  fiscal 
iiresponsibility. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  the 
views  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Etekota.  I  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  made  a 
valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  feel  tliat  this  meas- 
ure is  generally  ill  advised  However,  if 
it  is  to  be  passed,  there  should  not  be 
discrimination  against  those  communi- 
ties which  make  public  improvements 
through  general  taxation  in  favor  of  the 
local  communities  which  do  so  through 
special  assessments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the 
Senator's  amendment,  becau.se  if  we  a:-e 
going  into  a  new  era  of  ignoring  States 
rights,  community  rights,  and  taxpayers' 
rights,  and  if  we  are  to  transfer  every- 
thing to  a  new  totalitarian  concept  of 
government  so  far  as  the  fiscal  relation - 
sliips  are  concerned,  everybody  should 
get  under  the  tent.  It  should  not  be  a 
certain  select  group.  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  the  very  val- 
iant fight  he  IS  putting  up  to  save  the 
fiscal  responsibility  of  this  body.  I  am 
very  happy  I  had  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  shall 
most  certainly  vote  against  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  bv  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  get  the  record  clear  on 
this  point.  I  think  the  record  is  not 
clear. 

I  think  the  Appeal  Board  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  filing  applications  ought  to 
know  what  they  are  doing  and  what  they 
can  expect  to  be  done. 

This  amendment  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think  we  have 
to  define  what  it  would  do. 

In  Colorado  a  special  assessment  may 
deal  with  an  alley  paving  district.  If  I 
correctly  imderstand  the  amendment  of 
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the  able  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  taxes 
would  have  reference  to  the  alley  paving 
district.  If  there  were  a  curb  or  a  road 
involved,  there  would  be  reference  to 
that  particular  area  and  not  to  the  whole 
program.  ^. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  can  answer  the 
question  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  page  23  of  the  bill,  para- 
graph Ik',  which  reads  in  part: 

The  term  -public  Improvement"  means  any 
street  road,  bridge,  sewer,  water  distribution 
system,  drainage  project,  or  other  public 
Improvement. 

Therefore,  if  one  of  those  improve- 
ments is  made  with  a  special  assessment 
and  the  community  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  law,  another  com- 
munity should  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
benefits  if  it  makes  an  improvement 
through  taxation. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  m 
that  regard  100  percent.  That  is  why  I 
thought  we  ought  to  make  a  legislative 
history.  There  is  a  broad  term,  on  page 
20,  in  the  language,  "to  defray  the  cost 
of  local  public  improvements." 

What  does  "local"  mean?  That  word 
is  too  broad  in  meaning.  That  is  why 
I  think  we  need  to  have  the  record. 

This  is  a  reasonable  and  sensible  pro- 
posal and  we  should  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  someone  who 
is   familiar  with   the   provisions  of   the 

bill. 

I  notice  that  the  advisorj'  committee 
which  is  to  be  established  is  to  be  com- 
posed 'bf  12  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  of  whom  3  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  State  governments  and  6  shall 
be  officers  or  employees  of  Federal  agen- 

Three  members  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  tax  authorities.  What  tax  au- 
thorities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Local. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Local  tax  authorities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes, 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  law  would  apply  to 
property  acquired  after  1950? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Insofar  aa  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  property  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  law  apply  to 
property  acquired  prior  to  1950? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  permit 
the  local  taxing  authorities  to  make  an 
appeal  before  the  Federal  board  In  re- 
gard to  properties  other  than  commer- 
cial and  industrial  properties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  language  is  wholly 
permissive,  and  the  board  could  deter- 
mine whether  any  contribution  should 
be  made  in  lieu  of  taxes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct, 
except  for  the  special  assessments  and 
the  item  we  listed. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Did  the  authors  of  the 
bill  consider  setting  up  some  guidelines 
for  the  board  to  use  in  determining  the 
matter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Those  are 
very  well  listed  in  the  policy  state- 
ment. The  purpose  is  to  avoid  demon- 
strable financial  hardship  upon  local 
governments,  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended.  We  set  up  the 
definitions  of  what  we  mean  by  each  of 


the  items;  such  as  public  improvement," 
"special  assessment. '  "taxable  person, ' 
and  "industrial  or  commercial  use." 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board 
are  described  on  pages  24.  25,  26,  and  33 

of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
posal, a  study  committee  is  to  be  set  up. 
Mr!  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     To  study  the  effects  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
Mr.    AIKEN.      In    the   meantime,    the 
Board   can  make   temporary   payments 
to  communities  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  under  the  re- 
stricted three  categories. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Assuming  that  the  Board 
decides  to  pay  a  community  $10,000  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  and  that  later  a  study 
group  finds  it  is  not  feasible  and  should 
not  be  done,  what  will  become  of  the 
$10,000? 

Mr.  HUMPHRJ:Y.  The  Board  has  two 
functions  Not  later  than  2  years, 
after  amendment  of  the  act,  the  Board 
must  present  a  study  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  make  cer- 
tain payments  in  the  three  categories 
which  are  listed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  are  those? 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  categories  re- 
late to  those  where  there  are  special  as- 
sessments, to  real  properties  which  are 
leased  for  private  purposes,  and  to  com- 
mercial or  industrial  properties  acquired 
after  June  30,  1950. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  cover  real  estate  on  which  Federal 
buildings  and  new  post  offices  have  been 
built  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  For  special  assess- 
ment purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  for  special  assess- 
ments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  real  estate  itself 
would  not  be  covered? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  unless  It  Is  used 
for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  consider  an  example 
familiar  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  what  about  the  Fort 
Snelling  property? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  not  be 
covered  unless  there  were  a  commercial 
or  industrial  purpose  or  special  assess- 
ment«  to  be  levied  relating  to  that  prop- 
erty. Of  course,  if  something  were  built 
on  the  property  after  1950  for  industrial 
or  commercial  purposes  the  proposed 
legislation  would  apply. 

Mr.  AIKEN  May  I  ask  one  further 
question?  Would  the  proposed  legis- 
lation cover  real  estate  taken  from  the 
national  forests  and  the  national  parks? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  not,  be- 
cause the  Forest  Service  already  has  a 
system  of  shared  revenues. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  with  respect  to 
the  national  forests.  I  do  not  know 
about  national  parks. 

Mr.  HUIvIPHREY.  National  parks 
are  aot  covered  as  so-called  income- 
producing  properties,  and  therefore 
would  not  b<'  covered. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Nor  would  the  proposal 
cover  property  which  had  never  been 
held  by  the  State? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN  It  would  not  cover  any 
property  which  had  always  been  Fed- 
eral property  and  not  held  by  the  State? 

Mr.  HUMPHRETV.  Not  for  payment, 
but  for  study. 

Mr  AIKEN  The  proposal  does  not 
cover  any  public  lands. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Not  for  payment. 
but  for  study. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  do  not  have  the  floor 
but  I  will  yield  just  the  same. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken  I  did  not  get  an  an- 
swer to  his  question  about  the  $10,000 
which  some  eager,  active,  energetic,  far- 
sighted,  and  perhaps  somewhat  acquisi- 
tive community  mi^ht  get  from  a  board 
of  this  kind.  If  they  get  it,  they  have  it 
and  no  one  can  take  it  away  from  them. 
Congress  cannot  stop  them  and  the 
board  can  rule  it  will  not  do  so  in  the 
future,  but  that  community  has  its  $10.- 
000  for  all  time  to  come.  Even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
veto  it.  because  the  Senate  is  now  going 
on  record — in  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I 
hope — saying  that  in  its  opinion  we  are 
to  have  a  third  appropriating  commit- 
tee of  Congress.  There  will  be  one  in 
the  House,  one  in  the  Senate,  and  one 
selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  one  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  not  have 
to  submit  its  appropriations  to  the  Con- 
gress. Its  appropriations  cannot  be  ve- 
toed by  the  President.  If  that  does  not 
epitomize  financial  irresponsibility  after 
175  years  of  American  history,  it  will  do 
in  my  book  until  something  better  comes 
along. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  give  to  the  board  much 
more  authority  than  the  Appropriation 
Committees  of  Congress  have. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Ls  a  distinguished  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  he  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment as  did  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  as  did,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  practically  all  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who  were 
here  listening  to  the  debate  which  has 
occupied  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  another  question: 
Would  the  proposed  legislation,  if  it 
should  become  law,  apply  to  property 
acquired  for  missile  bases? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  not  unless  a 
special  assessment  were  to  be  made,  as 
is  defined  in  the  bill,  for  the  local  im- 
provements related  to  that  Federal  prop- 
erty. Then  it  would.  The  categories 
are  listed  specifically— special  assess- 
ments, taxes  with  respect  to  Federal  real 
property  in  the  custody  or  control  of  tax- 
able persoiLs.  as  if  it  were  private  enter- 
prise and.  thirdly,  taxes  upon  Federal 
real  property  acquired  after  June  30 
for  industrial  or  commercial  use. 

This  is  a  very  limited  bill  in  terms  of 
its  payments,  but  in  terms  of  its  study, 
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it  is  identical  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  1  Mr. 

MUNDT]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  bill  apply  to 
land  acquired  for  radar  Installatioiis? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  not  ex- 
cept for  special  assessments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  attemptmg  to 
think  of  some  installation  in  Vermont  to 
which  it  would  apply  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  by  chance  at  a 
radar  ba.se.  a  locahty  had  to  supply  sew- 
age, water,  electrical  energy,  and  streets, 
and  there  Wius  an  assessment  made  upon 
all  the  land  around  it,  then  the  Federal 
agency  that  was  in  that  particular  area 
would  pay  its  fair  share  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Tliat  would  apply  only 

where  the  public  furnishes  the  electrical 

energy  or  water  facilities  and  not  where 

such  facilities  have  been  privatelj'  in- 

stalled 

Mr     HUJIPHREY.      The    Senator    is 

correct 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamenUry  inquiry.  What  is  pending 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator    from    Ohio,    which     will    be 

The  LECisLATn-E  Clerk.  On  page  20. 
line  19.  after  the  word  "assessments." 
It  is  propo.sod  to  in.sert  the  words  "and 
taxes,"  so  as  to  read  "special  assessments 
and  taxes  levied  after  the  effective 
date."  and  so  forth 

The  amendment  was  apreed  to. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  a.sk  to  have  It  .stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  CAPEHART  1  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
line  3,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
words   "acquired   after   June   30.    1950  " 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  take  only  a  moment.  If  this  Is  a 
good  amendment  and  a  good  bill  and  It 
ought  to  apply  to  all  industrial  and  com- 
mercial UAers,  vhy  is  it  limited  to  prop- 
erty acquired  after  June  30,  1950?  I 
repeat  the  queatlon.  If  It  1b  a  good  bill 
and  ought  to  be  passed,  then  why  Is  it 
limited  to  property  acquired  after  June 
30,  1950^  Why  shoUd  it  not  apply  to 
property  acquired  20  years  ago,  30  yeara 
ago,  or  40  years  ago? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Trie  answer  Is  plain 
and  simple.    It  is  not  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  temporarily  off 
the  floor,  but  I  believe  I  can  answer  the 
question.  This  has  l>een  a  pretty  com- 
plicated problem,  which  has  been 
studied  for  a  number  of  years.  The  im- 
portant consideratio:i  is  not  to  commit 
the  Federal  Government  to  too  heavy 
a  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  new  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  has  returned 
to  the  Chamber.  He  Is  much  better 
qualified  to  answer  the  question.  The 
question  has  been  asked  why  this  bill  is 
limited  to  1950. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey J  was  absent  from  the  Chamber 
when  I  offered  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  to  strike,  on  page  21. 
line  3,  the  words  "acquired  after  June 
30.  1950." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is  quite 
simple.  First,  it  was  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — not  that  that 
should  be  controlling,  but  at  least  it  was 
a  recommendation.  In  1956,  when  a 
•similar  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  they 
made  that  recommendation. 

Second,  this  is  a  trial  run.  It  is  a 
fact  that  we  have  had  little  experience 
in  these  matters,  and  we  thought  we 
.should  gel  actual  cases  before  the  Board 
rather  than  academic  discussions. 

Third,  in  the  light  of  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
MuNDT)  with  respect  to  financial  and 
fiscal  irre.sponsibllity.  we  thought  we 
would  limit  it  to  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  of  recent  yeais,  start- 
ing with  the  Korean  war.  We  could  go 
back  to  1800,  or  any  other  date  we  might 
wish,  but  tlie  further  we  go  back,  the 
greater  the  cost  would  be,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  it  was  to  find  a  base 
point,  which  Is  not  uncommon  in  legis- 
lation, to  find  some  place  after  World 
War  II  and  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war  to  start  with  this  proposal, 
and  It  seems  to  me  by  so  doing  we  will 
receive  the  experience  we  need  while  the 
Board  is  making  its  study.  In  this  way 
we  answer  some  of  the  local  government 
problems. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Has  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mmnesota  made  the  best  argu- 
ment in  the  world  for  postponing  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  until  tomorrow, 
and  perhaps  table  it  and  postpone  fur- 
ther consideration  for  6  months  so  that 
more  study  can  be  made?  He  admits 
it  is  a  trial  run.  Why  do  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate turn  over  to  the  administration  the 
responsibility  for  a  trial  run?  Why  do 
we  not  keep  the  responsibility  in  our 
own  hands.  If  thla  Is  a  good  bill,  let 
US  pass  It  someday,  but  let  us  not  pass 
something  purely  for  the  purpose  of  a 
trial  riin. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
sincere  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  He  always  demonstrates  real 
concern  over  these  matters — and  I  think 
properly  so.  This  matter  has  been 
studied  for  20  years. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  has  been 
studied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  has  been  before  us  on  four  or  five  oc- 
casions, that  I  recall.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions was  established  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  the  basis  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  that 
Commission  with  other  Members  of  this 
body,  and  they  made  this  recommen- 
dation. We  would  establish  a  board 
which  would  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  whole  problem  of  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  while  it  Is  on  the  Job. 
We  would  take  three  limited  categories 


where  there  is  a  real  need  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  have  the  board  start 
there. 

One  of  them  is  where  a  special  assess- 
ment is  made.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
been  a  local  government  officer  knows 
about  special  assessments.  Why.  in  the 
name  of  commonsense.  if  a  new  Federal 
court  building  is  built,  which  requires 
tearing  up  the  streets  and  remodelmg 
the  whole  area,  and  requires  putting  in 
new  streets  and  new  gutters  and  new 
curbing  and  new  sewers  and  new  storm 
sewers,  should  we  charge  the  assessment 
to  the  hardware  store,  to  the  general 
merchandise  store,  to  the  bank,  by  way 
of  special  assessments,  but  not  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

If  the  taxing  authority  has  a  case, 
with  the  burden  of  proof  resting  upon 
the  local  taxing  authority,  and  it  can 
come  before  the  Feaeral  board  and  con- 
vince the  Federal  board  that  a  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be  made,  W'hy 
should  not  that  procedure  be  followed? 
Second,  if  there  are  properties  which 
were  built  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  acquired,  but  which  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  for  private 
purposes,  we  say  that  those  properties 
likewise  shall  be  subject  to  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

The  bill  would  equalize  competition. 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  some  people 
would  be  against  it. 

Lastly,  if  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
quires or  builds  a  factory  In  a  commu- 
nity or  builds  an  industrial  or  commer- 
cial concern  since  1950 — and  if  Sena- 
tors wish  to  do  so.  they  can  set  any  date 
they  wish  to  set — we  decided  we  would 
limit  it  to  those  enterprises  built  since 
1950  If  there  is  such  an  industrial  or 
commercial  facility,  and  the  local  tax- 
ing authority  comes  before  the  Board 
and  sas's,  "Look,  we  have  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  plant  here,  and 
those  people  are  paying  taxes,  but  over 
there  you  have  a  Federal  Government 
factory,  which  is  making  supplies,  but 
that  property  is  not  paying  any  proi>erty 
taxes. '  why  should  not  the  local  tax- 
ing authority  be  able  to  make  that  case 
before  the  Board'  This  Involves  no  dis- 
crimination In  assessments.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial facility  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Many  local  gov- 
ernments of  Indiana,  If  we  are  to  ex- 
empt property  In  accordance  with  the 
present  provision  of  the  bill,  which  have 
property  acquired  In  1949,  will  be  very 
unhappy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  set  the  date 
back  to  1922,  they  will  be  unhappy  too. 
A  great  many  people  will  be  unhappy  If 
thev  get  nothing. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  'Why  should  it  be 
limited  to  June  30,  1950?  Why  do  we 
not  provide  the  same  exemption  for  all 
property? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  of  the 
very  fact  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MtrNDTl  talked  about  a 
while  ago,  because  it  costs  too  much. 
We  are  being  prudent.  Why  did  we  not 
set  the  disability  age  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  at  age  20  instead  of  age  50? 
Why  did  we  not  make  the  minimiun 
wage  law  universally  applicable? 
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Mr  CAPEHART.  Why  should  not  the 
date  be  June  30,  1960? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  make  it  that  date,  he  is  at  lib- 
erty to  offer  an  amendment  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  date  we  provide  in  the  bill 
was  agreed  to  by  the  municipalities. 
Every  local  government  organization  in 
the  United  States  has  gone  over  the  bill 
very  carefully.  They  did  not  all  get 
what  they  wanted,  but  they  support  the 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  have  Irresponal- 
blhty  placed  on  my  shoulders.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  up  in  the  dragnet  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  ulked 
about.    I  want  the  bill  to  be  responsible. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Apparently  the 
Senator  wants  U)  have  only  a  little  Irre- 
iponAlblllty. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  have  re- 
•ponjlblUty.  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  people  who  live  back  home  that  if 
the  Federal  Oovemment  continues  to 
acquire  more  and  more  property,  and  If 
the  Federal  Oovemment  continues  to 
have  more  and  more  commercial  indus- 
trial property,  the  Oovei-nment  will  at 
least  be  called  upon  to  contribute  its  fair 
•hare  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  a  proper  case. 
I  may  add,  further,  that  some  of  these 
agencies  will  get  rid  of  some  of  their 
property  and  start  to  sell  It  off.  it  will 
get  back  on  the  tax  rolls 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  make  thu  date  June  30, 
1930? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  that  Irresponsible. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  If 
he  does  not  think  his  amendment  ought 
to  go  further  and  apply  to  special  as- 
sessments, as  well  as  to  taxes. 

The  clause  which  has  already  been 
amended  relates  to  special  assessments 
levied  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act.  If  we  are  going  to  change  the  date, 
why  should  we  not  add  special  assess- 
ments which  have  been  levied  since 
June  30,  1950,  to  get  uniform  treatment? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of 
the  bin  would  serve  notice  on  all  mu- 
nicipalities and  communities  not  to 
make  any  improvements  until  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act. 

Between  the  day  on  which  we  paas 
the  bill,  if  we  pass  it,  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  any  municipality  that 
is  prudent  is  not  going  to  make  any  im- 
provements, but  will  wait  until  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act. 

Let  me  read  that  clause  on  page  20, 
line  19: 

1  Special  aMMaments  levied  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act  upon  real  property 
situated  in  urban  and  suburban  areaa  to 
defray  the  cost  of  local  public  Improve- 
menta. 

If  we  pass  the  bill,  why  should  any 
municipality  make  any  Improvement 
until  the  effective  date  of  the  act?  If 
they  will  wait  30  days  or  60  days,  or 
until  the  bill  becomes  effective,  they  can 
come  in  then. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  municipality 
makes  improvements  because  they  need 
to  be  made.  It  builds  sewers  and  pro- 
vides water  because  that  must  be  done. 


Under  the  bill  the  Federal  Oovemment 
will  be  asked  by  the  local  taxing  author- 
ity to  pay  its  fair  share.  It  is  possible 
constantly  to  bring  up  arguments 
against  the  bill.  The  real  argument  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  makes  <s 
that  he  does  not  want  the  bill.  He  does 
not  want  the  local  government  to  re- 
ceive any  help. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No,  no; 
I  do  not  wart  to  have  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  its  Uxing 
power  subordinated  to  county  commis- 
8loner«  and  ;lty  councUmen  and  others, 
who  do  not  have  the  responsibility  for 
balanolng  the  Federal  budget.  I  do  not 
want  Congress  to  surrender  its  authority 
to  an  appoln  .ed  board. 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  I  nay  moht  rospeci- 
fuUy  tio  the  Senator  that  If  the  Senator 
feels  that  way,  he  should  introduce  a  bill 
to  do  away  with  the  Federal  Court  of 
Clalmi,  becf.use  the  Federal  Court  of 
Claim*  mak-s  levle.H,  and  RHPncip«  are 
requirrd  to  pay  them  What  the  Senator 
is  talking  atout  la  not  wanting  to  have 
any  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  local 
governments 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
Federal  Coui  t  of  Claims  has  the  power  to 
measure  amounts  of  damage.  Under  the 
bin  the  Board  would  not  measure  the 
value  of  locf  1  improvements.  The  Fed- 
eral Board  would  not  measure  the  valid- 
ity of  a  tax  levy. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Board 
would  do  wculd  be  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  was  not  discrimi- 
nated againft  and  that  the  local  govern- 
ment was  not  discriminated  against.  I 
would  not  like  to  go  b€u:k  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  say  that  I  had  a  chance  in 
Congress  to  see  to  it  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment— which  gets  its  revenues, 
not  from  trxes  on  real  propertv,  but 
from  Income  taxes,  excise  taxes,  tariffs, 
and  taxes  on  big  corporate  wealth, 
and  whose  commercial  enterprises  com- 
pete with  private  enterprises — paid 
part  of  its  fair  share,  but  that  I  was 
one  of  those  in  Congress  who  said.  No; 
I  am  ijolng  u.'  let  those  commercial  enter- 
prises go  scot,  free  from  taxes." 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  a  socialist.  I 
am  surprisec  that  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  should  take  the 
attitude  they  assume,  particularly  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  conservatives, 
and  that  they  should  argue  for  an  ex- 
emption for  the  Federal  Government  on 
Federal  property. 

We  have  .seen  statements  like  this  In 
newspapers:  This  private  utility  pays 
taxes.  This  Federal  installation  pays 
none." 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  says  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  vote  for  the 
bill,  30  that  if  there  is  a  competitive 
commercial  enterprise  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  a  payment  will 
be  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  so  long  as  that 
payment  is  not  discriminatory.  I  be- 
lieve In  free  enterprise.  I  do  not  simply 
talk  about  it;  I  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President.  I 
would  just  as  much  dislike  facing  a  city 
council  or  a  county  taxing  unit  in  In- 
diana and  si.ying  that  the  Federal  prop- 
erty was  acquired  in  1949  and.  therefore, 
the  law  doe.;  not  apply.    If  it  is  a  good 


law,  I  repeat,  it  ought  to  apply  to  all 
persons  equally.  Why  discriminate 
against  a  city  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acquired  property  In  1949,  and 
say,  "The  law  does  not  apply  to  you," 
but  say  to  a  city  10  miles  away,  where 
the  Federal  Oo\ernment  acquired  some 
property  in  1950,  "The  law  applies  to 
you"' 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  can  give  one  additional 
answer  to  the  st,iLements  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  Earlier  In  the  debate, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr 
EvoLEl,  with  his  customary  candor,  and 
representing,  in  part,  as  he  does,  a  great 
State,  which  ."^hould  be  one  of  the 
recipients  of  this  bounty,  referred  to 
San  Diego,  with  It.s  trcmondou.'*  naviil 
\)i\M'.  and  which  was  included  in  the  act 
oriKinuUy  However,  it  wo*  decided  that 
Sun  niouo  wa«  :oo  blK.  so  the  commit- 
tee Hiarted  thcM?  payments  in  19S0.  and 
It  l.t  out,  lem;x)rarlly 

The  Senator  from  California  think- 
ing of  the  homefolks.  as  all  of  u«  do, 
nays  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill;  It  does 
not  cover  all  th'?  projects  It  should,  but 
It  serves  to  open  the  door  Those  were 
hi.H  words —  servos  to  open  the  door," 
So  1950  was  choften,  because  It  "serves  to 
open  the  door  "  Now  they  are  all  com- 
inu  in  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  If  we  are  to  transfer  our 
whole  concept  of  government  to  the 
States  and  cltle; .  we  shall  have  one  big, 
centralized  power. 

Where  are  all  the  advocates  of  States 
rights,  whom  we  heard  talk  so  much 
during  the  debate  on  civil  rights? 
Where  are  all  of  those  who  sought  to 
maintain  some  ,s.emblance  of  State  rights 
and  State  func'ions?  Where  are  they 
now?  Here  are  the  issues.  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  voting  rights  now ,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  paying  taxes  and  of  determining 
who  is  to  control  what  will  happen  to 
the  money  of  the  country. 

If  we  are  to  "buy"  this,  let  us  "buy" 
it  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Let  us 
not  tell  people  v,-ho  happen  to  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  had  an  installation 
since  1950  that  they  will  get  the  bene- 
fit, while  we  tell  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  that  date  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  through  'Jie  no>se  to  help  the  for- 
tunate people  who  got  their  Govern- 
ment mstallations  since  1950. 

I  think  the  Senators  from  California 
are  Justified  in  making  impassioned 
speeches  defending  San  Diego,  because 
San  Diego  has  sustained  a  burden  and 
is  entitled  to  relief  if  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  to  get  it  But  we  should 
have  a  set  of  procedures  equally  appli- 
cable to  all. 

If  we  are  to  transfer  the  tax  burden 
and  give  the  Senate  a  mark  of  irre- 
sponsibility, either  in  one  fell  swoop  or 
on  the  installment  plan— it  does  not 
make  any  difference — we  shall  t>e  making 
our  decision  tomght.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  it,  why  not  do  it  equitably  and  let 
all  the  cities  participate?  If  we  are 
going  to  establish  this  kind  of  procedure, 
there  is  not  a  Senator  who  does  not 
realize  that  eventually  we  shall  have  to 
turn  the  clock  back  from  1950  to  1940 
or  to  1900  and  to  dates  even  earlier. 

My  good,  candid  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   fMr.  Humphrey],  says 


it  would  cost  too  muOi  money,  and  that 
we  must  have  a  point  at  which  to  start. 
I  appreciate  that.  That  was  the  first 
thought  of  the  commktee. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  talked  about  Irrespon- 
sibility. I  read  from  item  (3).  on  page 
21: 

Taxes  upon  Federal  real  property  acquired 
aftpr  June  30,  1950,  whl:h  it  in  the  custody 
or  control  of  any  Fedsral  agency  for  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  »ise. 

The  San  Diego  Na\  al  Base  is  not  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  use.  We  did  not 
lake  words  out  of  a  ceUilog  to  determine 
how  the  bin  would  ap,jly  with  respool  to 
■peclAl  assessments 

I  think,  at  this  pclnt.  thi».  la  a  fair 
rtqulrement  The  Uudy  commission 
proponed  in  the  committer  bill,  which  i» 
the  name  an  the  htudy  commlnhion  of  the 
Mundt  propofcftl,  might  very  well  want  to 
make  a  further  recommendation  It 
mlBht  want  to  recommend  a  change  of 
date.  It  mitfht  want  o  broaden  the  bill 
It  mluht  wont  to  reit-lct  it  But  the 
evidence  Is  replete  that  there  1«  a  need 
for  some  con»ldeiatlo;i  of  special  mhpsh- 
ments 

Second,  I  ciinnot  b<  lleve  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Senator  from 
South  DakoUi  want*  Federal  Govern- 
ment activity — induf trial  or  commer- 
cial— which  Is  compnrable  with  private 
enterprise  activity,  and  not  have  the 
local  government  be  enabled  to  come  be- 
fore a  duly  appointed  board  to  try  to 
Ket  a  payment  in  lUi  of  taxes.  Other- 
wise, how  can  private-  enterprise  be  ex- 
pected to  survive? 

The  third  point  is  i  hat  where  Federal 
real  property  is  in  the  custody  or  control 
of  any  Federal  agency  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  use — whioh  is.  In  fact,  pri- 
vate enteiTarise  oper;iting  on  a  leased 
basis  in  Federal  installations — it  seems 
to  me  that  there  ough  to  be  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  fram  Minnesota.  I 
agree  with  him  100  percent,  except  that 
I  do  not  want  to  disci  iminate  between  a 
city  which  received  a  I'ederal  installation 
in  1949  and  one  whi  :h  received  one  in 
1950.  because  in  my  State  I  know  of  no 
property  which  has  been  acquired  since 
1950.  Perhaps  that  n:ay  be  true  in  other 
States.  If  it  is  good  for  the  goose,  it  is 
good  for  the  gander.  If  it  is  good  from 
1950  to  1960.  It  IS  good  from  1940  to  1950. 

Mr   President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Ishouldllketoa.sk 
the  Senator  from  M  nnesota  to  clarify 
the  phrase  on  page  2),  line  15.  "genera- 
tion of  electrical  ener?y.  '  Will  the  Sen- 
ator state  exactly  what  that  means? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  understand  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  concerning  that  Ian- 
gauge.  It  relates  to  electrical  generating 
facilities  which  may  be  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  other  than  those 
which  are  at  present  covered  by  Federal 
statute.  For  example,  the  TVA  is 
covered  at  present;  'herefore.  it  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


Grand  Coulee  is  covered;  therefore,  it  Is 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  Federal  Government 
builds  a  generating  plant,  and  does  not 
have  applying  to  to  It  a  special  statute 
relating  to  shared  revenues  or  to  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes.  In  that  case,  the 
Federal  Board  could  receive  a  request 
from  the  local  taxing  authority,  on  the 
basis  of  the  local  tax  rates,  for  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  language  is 
a  protective  mechanism, 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  can  understand 
the  need  for  some  element  of  equity  a« 
between  the  generation  of  electrical  en- 
ergy by  public  plants  and  such  genera- 
tion by  private  plants,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Bonneville  area  of  the  Great 
N()^thwe^t,  for  instance 

Mr   HUMPHREY      It  Is  covered. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  There  Is  an  ac- 
cepted i-tttc  of  2  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 
If  tlie  Federal  Oovemment  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxea 
in  those  aroiui  of,  say,  2  mills,  how  could 
Uie  Federal  Government  pay  2  mills 
when  It  receives  only  2  mills  for  the 
IKjwei '' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  large  power 
projects  ore  already  covered  by  special 
Federal  statutes  TTiere  are  some  56 
special  statutes  relating  to  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  They  are  not  touched  at 
all, 

Mr  DWORSHAK  The  language 
reads  "the  generation  of  electrical  en- 
ergv";  there  is  no  limitation  whatsoever, 

Mr  HUMPHREY  It  Is  a  definition 
of  the  term  "industrial  or  commercial 
use  '  This  Is  a  definition  of  the  term, 
but  the  bill  also  makes  it  quite  clear  In 
section  2  that  the  statutes  which  are 
currently  in  operation  will  continue  to 
applv. 

Mr  BUSH,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH.  Lest  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  think  he  has  no  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  argiiment, 
I  wish  to  compliment  him  on  the  splen- 
did way  he  has  handled  the  bill  this 
afternoon 

I  fully  endorse  what  he  has  said  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  passing  the  bill, 
of  which  I  am  a  sponsor.  I  reject  com- 
pletely the  charge  of  fiscal  Irresponsi- 
bility. On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill  Congress  will 
only  be  recognizing  its  clear  responsibil- 
ity to  the  overburdened  communities 
which  have  been  invaded  by  the  Fed- 
eral installations  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial use 

They  come  into  our  communities  and 
grind  up  the  streets  and  overtax  our 
services,  and  become  burdens.  Instead 
of  assets,  to  the  communities.  I  think 
it  only  fair  that  they  carry  their  fair 
share  of  the  load:  and  that  is  all  the 
bill  provides  for. 

So  the  bill  calls  for  recognition  of  a 
responsibility  which  must  be  assumed: 
and  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  his  able  handling  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  Join 
In  extending  congratulations  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  which  attempts  to  take  sound 
steps  In  regard  to  these  problems  of  the 
cities,  counties,  school  districts,  and  lo- 
cal communities. 

Earlier  In  the  day  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  approving  a  simi- 
lar bill  by  which  the  State  of  New  York 
assumed  its  share  of  the  reaponsiblUty 
for  such  faclUtleB  in  its  municipalities 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
In  afTlrming  the  propriety  of  the  poai- 
tlon  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesoto  on  the  bill;  and  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  poAftcd, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  he 
question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr,  BRIDOKS.  Mr  President,  I  aak 
fur  the  yeas  and  naya. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  la  there 
a  sufQclcnt  second? 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr,  Preaident,  I  un- 
dcrhtand  that  the  pending  question  is 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  the 
pending  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Then  I  withdraw  my 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  amendment  Is  taken, 
let  us  clearly  understand  that  the 
amendment  will  call  for  a  considerably 
increased  cost,  contrary  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  amend- 
ment, I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr 
President,  I  submit  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  pro- 
pose at  this  time  to  move  that  the  bill 
be  recommitted.  I  shall  do  so  for  a 
very  simple  reason — namely.  10  months 
ago  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  here 
a  letter  in  which  it  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral contractors  had  already  been  pre- 
sented with  $128  million  in  taxes,  under 
this  proposal.  The  latest  estimate  I  saw 
this  morning  Is  that  this  can  run  to  be- 
tween $500  million  and  $1  billion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
withhold  his  motion,  so  I  can  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  take  only  2  min- 
utes to  discuss? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  wish  to  offer  be- 
fore the  final  vote  Is  taken. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  motion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DaJtota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.  I   ask   that  my   amaidment   be 

fit  fl  f  Pfi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chjet  Clerk.  On  ptige  37.  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  paragraphs  (e; 
and  tf ».  constituting  lines  5  through  16. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  merely  wish  to  read  what  my 
amendment  will  strike  out  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  will  strike  from  the  bill 
the  following,  on  page  37 : 

(e)  Upon  the  certification  by  the  Board  to 
any  PederaJ  agency  of  axiy  final  order  of  the 
Board  awarding  to  any  UiX  authority  any 
payment  under  this  Act  w:th  respect  to  any 
Federal  property  controlled  by  such  agency, 
such  agency  shall  pay  to  such  Ux  authority 
the  amount  specified  In  such  order 

(f)  Bach  final  order  made  by  the  Board 
•under  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  award 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  tax 
authorities  and  upon  all  Federal  agencies— 

I  suppose  that  means  the  Treasury  De- 
partment— 

unless  such  order  Is  modified  or  reversed  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  Is  ad- 
Judged  Invalid  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

When  the  Board  has  made  its  award, 
it  win  be  final ;  and  the  money  will  have 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATrv'E  Clerx.  On  page  23, 
In  lines  15  and  16,  It  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "the  generation  of  electrical  enenry." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  controversial  features  of  the 
bill ;  but  I  think  this  is  a  part  of  the  bill 
which  all  Senators  will  wish  to  have 
stricken  from  it.  This  provision  means 
that  property  used  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy,  and  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  after  June  30,  1950, 
shall  be  subject — provided  the  Supreme 
Court  says  so — to  the  payment  to  the 
various  taxing  units.  municip>alities. 
counties,  school  districts,  and  the  like,  of 
taxes  which  come  from  the  Federal 
Treasury — in  other  words,  taxes  paid  by 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Th-vt 
means  that  such  a  community  itself, 
which  is  the  one  most  greatly  benefited 
by  the  investment — and  in  some  in- 
stances these  projects  have  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars — wiU  be 
entitled  to  receive  tax  funds  paid  by  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  all  its  local 
agencies,  when  that  particular  commu- 
nity is  the  one  that  is  really  benefited ; 
for  it  receives  the  benefit  of  the  low 
rates,  and  it  receives  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  the  establishment  in  its  area 
of  industries  which  locate  there  because 
of  the  low  rates,  and  it  receives  aU  the 
principal  advantages  which  accrue  from 
the  location  and  the  construction  of  the 
facility. 

The  distinguished  sponsor  of  the  bill 
has  stated  here  on  the  floor,  in  response 


to  quastions — and  I  am  sorry  that  not 
many  Benato:-s  were  present  at  the  time ; 
but  I  Shall  now  quote  the  Senator  from 
MinneBOta,  and  if  he  thinks  that  I  quote 
him  incorrectly,  I  suggest  that  he  imme- 
diately make  that  known — that  if  the 
property  was  acquired  and  if  the  power 
unit  was  comtructed  after  June  30.  1950, 
and  was  selling  power  generally — that  is 
to  say,  commercially — there  would  be  no 
question  but  that  the  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities and  school  districts  involved 
and  aU  other  local  taxing  units  involved 
would  have  a  right  to  apply  for  and.  if 
permission  was  given,  to  receive  taxes 
from  the  Federal  Treasury',  because  of 
the  location  of  that  beneficent  develop- 
ment In  that  community.  Mr.  President, 
such  procedure  makes  no  sense  to  me. 

I  happen  to  represent,  in  part,  a  State 
which  can  huve  no  hydroelectric  power 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  that 
situation.  be<ause  we  have  to.  But  why 
should  we  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  the 
Pederjil  Government  taxes  which,  in 
turn,  would,  under  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  th.s  bill,  go  to  cities,  school 
districts,  and  counties  in  areas  which 
have  been  benefited  by  these  huge  Fed- 
eral investments?  The  group  to  be  bene- 
fited would  be  a  limited  one. 

If  I  corre<tly  understood  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  he 
stated  that  :'lsewhere  in  the  bill  there 
appears  a  provision  which  expressly  ex- 
empts the  T"/A.  and  also  stated  that  as 
to  any  of  the  great  power  facilities  which 
already  have  received  the  benefit  of  legis- 
lation which  requires  contributions,  the 
pending  measure  viill  not  apply  to  them. 
I  accept  tha:  distinction;  but  that  does 
not  change  either  the  principle  or  the 
fact,  becaust  the  principle  is  as  I  have 
already  stated  it.  and  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  some  electrical  energy  generat- 
ing installaions  which  would  come 
within  this  provision. 

Mr,  President.  I  shall  not  talk  about 
either  fiscal  responsibility  or  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. But  this  provision  was  not 
contained  in  the  original  bill,  as  I  read 
it  hurriedly — and.  again,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  should  promptly  correct 
me  if  I  am  in  error.  However,  through 
some  mistake  or  Inadvertence,  this  pro- 
vision must  .^ave  gotten  into  the  bill. 

I  dt  not  txeUeve  the  committee  meant 
this  provision  to  be  included.  I  do  not 
think  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  is 
justified.  Therefore,  my  amendment 
caUs  for  striking  out  this  part  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  HL'Ml^HREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  say  that,  privately,  I  agree  with 
the  Senatoi  from  Florida.  But  this 
amendment  was  asked  for  some  years 
ago  by  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
somewhat  more  conservative  than  I  am. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  a  valid  case  for  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment.  But  this  part  of  the  bill 
simply  provides  a  definition  of  the  term 
"industrial  or  commercial  use."  I  think 
it  would  not  really  have  any  effect,  be- 
cause the  large  power  projects  are  al- 
ready included  in  what  we  call  revenue 
sharing  agreements  or  under  provisions 
for  ptyments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  a  good  case  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment.    I  am  not  at 


liberty  to  speak  for  the  committee  In 
regard  to  the  amendment,  but.  pri- 
vately. I  would  be  willing  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Florida  In  his  position  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill; 
and  I  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr  MXJNDT  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  am'^dment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr r  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand there  are  other  amendments  to  be 
offered,  and  a  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  made,  and  there  will  be  a  vole  on  final 
passage.  I  have  given  no  advance  no- 
tice that  the  Senate  would  stay  in  ses- 
sion late  this  evening.  I  have  just  been 
reminded  by  one  of  my  considerate 
friends  that  I  sliould  have  alerted  him 
to  bnng  hiis  paj:unas  if  I  expected  him 
to  stay  very  late  this  evening. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  an  agree- 
ment on  a  time  limitation  tonight  or  an 
agreement  to  go  over? 

Mr.  MUNDT  If  the  bill  is  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I.  in  opposition,  will  agree  to  any  limita- 
tion of  time  tomorrow  that  suits  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  about 
tonighf 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause I  would  have  to  review  the  argu- 
ments whereas  Senators  could  read  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  tomorrow  if 
it  goes  over  until  tomorrow.  In  the  event 
I  misunderstood  the  majority  leader.  I 
will  agree  to  clo.sing  the  session  tonight 
until  tomorrow,  and  to  first  making  a 
unanimous  agreement  on  voting  tomor- 
row. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thought  I 
might  get  an  agreement  on  a  limitation 
of  2  or  3  hours  tonight,  so  that  we  could 
have  a  vote  by  9  o'clock,  perhaps. 

Mr.  MUNDT  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
remain  in  session  that  long.  It  will  be 
sati.sfactory  to  me. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I  re- 
member that  when  an  almost  identical 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  in  1956.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  conducted  a 
one-man  filibu.st^r  on  the  bill  near  the 
end  of  the  .session.  I  was  to  attend  to 
matters  concerning  the  marriage  of  my 
daughter,  but  I  will  not  be  run  out  by 
delaying  tactics,  because  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  bill  before  us  is  an  impor- 
tant measure.  There  is  not  one  thing 
wrong  with  it  tliat  cannot  be  corrected 
in  pretty  short  order. 

I  shall  abide  by  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  because  he  has  been  very 
considerate;  but  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  thinks  he  is  going  to  de- 
lay action  on  the  bill  indefinitely,  he  has 
in  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a  fel- 
low who  can  stay  here  from  now  to 
kingdom  come. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
got  through  saying  I  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  agree  to  any  unanimous-consent 
request  by  the  majority  leader  to  end 
the  session  now  and  go  over  and  vote  to- 


morrow under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  or.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
debate  and  vote  on  the  t  ill,  while  we  have 
so  many  Senators  pre8<mt,  I  am  willing 
to  do  that  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  in 
all  kindness  that  we  have  abided  his 
absence  and  we  have  not  been  twthered 
by  whatever  inconven  ence  there  may 
have  been  in  his  absence  over  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time.  There  have  been 
no  aspersions  cast,  and  no  provocation 
or  inconvenience  has  b?en  noted  during 
his  absence.  I  think  the  convenience  of 
other  Senators  should  be  consulted. 
They  have  stayed  in  the  Senate  pretty 
religiously  all  day  It  is  now  after  7 
o'clock  I  would  much  prefer  not  to  stay 
until  a  late  hour.  I  think  I  would  be 
compelled  to  object  to  i.  request  that  the 
Senate  remain  in  a  late  session  this  eve- 
ning. I  am  quite  content  to  come  in  ear- 
lier tomorrow,  if  that  v;e  must  do;  but  I 
think  the  conveniences  of  Senators,  their 
well-being,  and  the  faet  that  they  have 
engagements,  should  be  considered. 
Several  Senators  on  toth  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  already  asked  me  about  the 
matter,  and  they  should  be  consulted 
Therefore,  I  would  certainly  not  agree 
to  run  into  a  late  session  If  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  time  limitation 
for  tomorrow,  it  is  perf  ?ctly  agreeable  to 
me  I  shall  try  to  be  here  If  I  cannot 
be  here,  I  certamly  w  )uld  not  ask  the 
Senate  to  abide  my  pleasure  in  the 
matter,  because  if  I  m)ss  a  rollcall.  it  is 
my  fault. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from    Texas. 

Mr  MUNirr.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  floor  and  yielded  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  believe,  to  present  some  parlia- 
mentary inquiries.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  continue  to  yield,  but  if  we  are  to 
go  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  I  propose  to  hold  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly;  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW- 
UN  ANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning ;  that  we  hav(  a  morning  hour; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  we  have  a  time  limitation  on  the 
pending  bill  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
and  not  to  exceed  1  hour  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  the  time  to  se  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  of  amendments 
or  motions  and  the  ma.'ority  leader,  if  he 
is  opposed  ;  if  not.  by  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 


quest? Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  that  motion,  if  Senators 
wish  to  make  insertions. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

UNANIMOUS-CONSia«IT    AOREEMEJfT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  May 
12.  1960.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  910.  cited  as  "Payments  to 
Local  Governments  Act  of  1959,"  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  m&jorlty 
leader  is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  erf  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Protnded,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 


DEATH   OF  JOHN  D. 
ROCKEFELLER,   JR. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  death  today  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  the  father  of 
the  Grovernor  of  New  York,  and  of  five 
other  children.  Mrs.  Jean  Mauze,  John 
D..  III.  Laurence  S.,  Winthrop,  and 
David,  who  have  made  their  mark  in 
the  philanthropic,  economic,  and  cultural 
life  of  our  Nation.  He  and  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller established  an  outstanding  family 
with  a  great  tradition. 

John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  and  the  elder 
Rockefeller,  contributed  almost  a  billion 
dollars  to  philanthropy.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  vas  a  very  eminent  citizen  of 
my  State  of  New  York  and  made  an  out- 
standing record  in  war  work.  He  helped 
to  found  the  United  Services  Organiza- 
tion. 

He  was  especially  distinguished  in  the 
field  of  personal  relationships  in  indus- 
try, and  was  the  author  of  the  book 
"The  Personal  Relation  in  Industry." 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  was  especially 
outstanding  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search, having  served  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  from  1901  to  1954. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  lived  a  good,  fruitful, 
long  life.  He  established  the  tre- 
mendously important  and  eminent 
family  tradition  of  utilizing  wealth  for 
the  highest  purposes  of  public  service. 
His  death  will  be  felt  by  the  people  of 
America;  indeed,  his  passing  will  be 
mourned  by  people  everywhere.    He  was 


an  honored,  distinguished,  and  most 
useful  citizen  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

I  express  my  condolences  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  and  particularly  to 
the  Governor  of  our  State,  the  Honor- 
able Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  up- 
on the  passing  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Jr.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  our  Nation  and  for  the  State  of 
New  York  through  his  many  cultural 
activities  and  through  his  generous  and 
unflagging  philanthropic  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  our  land. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  just  noted,  was  particular- 
ly active  in  the  work  of  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research  among  his 
many  other  philanthropic  pursuits.  He 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  his  alma 
mater.  Brown  University,  and  served  her 
well.  In  sum.  he  was  a  citizen  of  the 
first  rank. 

Mr.  President.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.. 
lived  a  life  of  great  achievement  and 
thereby  left  a  proud  tradition  for  his 
distinguished  sons,  who  are  indeed  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps. 

I  express  to  all  of  the  members  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  family  my  deepest  regret 
and  sincere  sympathy  upon  his  passing. 


FOOD  AND  CONTAINER  INSTITUTE, 
QUARTERMASTER  CORPS,  U.S. 
ARMY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  that  the  military  construction 
bill  will  be  before  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
and  I  wish  to  put  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain documents  connected  with  author- 
ization of  $3,628  000  to  transfer  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  from  Chicago  to 
Natick,  Mass. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  this  afternoon  to  our  able 
colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis],  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
bringing  out  certain  facts  in  connection 
with  this  matter;  also  as  a  supporting 
exhibit,  a  letter  from  the  vice  president. 
R.  J  Spaeth,  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  giving  a  cost  figure  for  an 
identical  new  building  and  moving  costs 
in  Chicago;  namely.  $3,690,170.  only 
$62,000  more  than  the  Natick  figure;  a 
memorandum  from  the  Chicago  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce  and  Industry'  show- 
ing the  hea\T  concentration  of  the  Food 
and  Container  Institute's  contracts  in 
the  Midwest  and  West;  a  statement  by 
officers  of  leading  food  and  container 
industries  about  the  proposed  transfer; 
another  full  memorandum  from  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry;  together  with  a  fifth  exhibit 
which  is  a  statement  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  by  Raymond  J.  Spaeth, 
vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  this 
material  may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
Record,  so  it  may  be  available  for  the 
information  of  Senators  when  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  SiNATK, 

Washington.  DC.  May  11.  1960 
Re  Pood   and   Container   Institute    (military 
construction   bills  H.R.   10777,   S.  3006). 

Hon.  JoHW  SmtKis. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  MilUary  Con- 
struction. Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Senate  Office  Buildirm.  Wash- 
in{fton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatoe  Stxnnis:  I  have  Just  been 
Informed  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  la  proceeding  to  a  consideration 
of  the  above  blUs  for  military  construction 
authorization  legUlatlon,  which  In  the  Sen- 
ate version,  you  will  recall.  Includes  an  item 
for  -Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Center,  Massachusetts:  Research,  devel- 
opment and  test  facUlUes.  and  troop  housing 
$3,628,000"   (p.  3,  lines  3-5). 

At  tHe  conclusion  of  the  hearing  In  which 
you  kindly  received  our  testimony  and  that 
of  other  spokesmen  from  the  Middle  West  in 
opposition  to  this  Item  and  In  favor  of  re- 
taining the  Pood  and  Container  Institute  in 
the  Midwest,  you  may  remember  that  an  op- 
portunity was  expressly  given  for  the  pres- 
enution  of  further  data  to  the  committee 
concerning  the  costs  of  bulldmg  comparable 
facilities  in  Chicago,  and  other  material 
which  might  be  relevant  to  the  decision  on 
this  Item.  I  am  therefore  enclosing  for  your 
Information  at  this  after uoons  meeting  a 
letter  which  has  Just  come  from  Mr.  R.  J 
Spaeth,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  recommendation 
which  you  may  make  from  your  subcommit- 
tee to  the  full  committee. 

It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  the  earlier, 
higher  estimates  of  construction  costs  In 
Chicago  were  based  upon  very  informal  con- 
versations, for  an  area  of  space  nearly  2  and 
3  Umes  the  amount  now  being  discussed  at 
Natlck  and  without  benefit  of  any  speciflca- 
Uons  provided  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
The  Elinois  Institute  has.  therefore,  recom- 
puted these  figures  on  the  basis  of  121.235 
square  feet  as  proposed  for  the  new  installa- 
tion at  Natlck.  and  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
struction cost  of  *22  per  square  foot,  which 
is  soundly  rooted  in  the  costs  of  a  research 
building  currently  under  construction  In 
Chicago. 

With  the  savings  In  the  smaller  costs  of 
relocation,  the  construction  cost  figures 
come  to  only  slightly  more  than  the  figures 
recommended  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
In  the  pending  bUl;  namely  only  $62,000. 

If  these  costs  are  therefore  so  nearly  the 
same  (which  I  had  hoped  your  staff  might 
have  a  little  more  time  to  determine  mon? 
completely),  then  the  other  factors  of  con- 
venience of  location  to  the  food  and  con- 
tainer Industries  and  the  principal  research 
establishments  In  these  fields  would  seem  to 
me  to  prove  conclusively  that  this  Instal- 
lation should  be  kept  in  Chicago,  as  urged 
by  so  many  representatives  of  those  in- 
dustries. 

In  addition,  I  am  enclosing  a  second  Item 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  shows 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  contracts 
let  by  the  Pood  and  Container  Institute 
for  research  outside  of  Its  own  facility  are 
with  firms  In  the  Middle  West  and  West 
This  merely  confirms  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  location  of  the  Pood  and  Container 
Institute  will  be  more  convenient  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  outside  contracts  which  must 
be  let  as  a  part  of  Its  work. 

May  I  express  to  you  and  to  the  other 
members  of  your  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  ootnmlttee  my  earnest  hope  that  the, 
to  us,  obvious  advantages  of  maintaining 
this  facility  in  Chicago  will  be  given  your 
most  careful  consideration.  I  only  regret 
that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  did  not  give 


the  Illinois  Inntttute  or  those  in  whose  be- 
half I  requested  it  from  the  Chicago  Assocl- 
aUon  of  Conmierce  and  Indtistry  a  full  op- 
portualty  to  go  into  all  of  these  details  last 
fall  bafore  they  ever  brought  up  this  recom- 
mendation to  your  committee. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Faithful  y  yours, 

Paci.  H.  Douglas. 


E:xuiBrr    1 

iLliNOIS    iNSTITtTS   OF   TBCHNOLOGY. 

CAiirago.  May   9.  1960. 
Senator  Pail  11    Douglas. 
US    Sfnate.    Washington.   DC 

DuAt  Senator  Douglas:  In  your  letter  of 
April  t8.  1960,  to  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  regarding  retention 
of  the  Pood  and  Container  Institute  Oa  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  US.  Army  in 
Chicago  you  afked  that  the  Institute  check 
Its  earlier  figtjres  on  the  relative  costs  of 
building  this  laclllty  in  Chicago,  and  then 
prepare  a  new  projKJsal  based  upon  using  the 
same  square  footage  and  type  of  facilities  in 
Chlcafo  as  the  Army  proposed  at  Natlck, 
Mass. 

One  of  the  Institutes  problems  In  negotia- 
tions with  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  our 
failure  to  get  iv  set  of  specifications  of  their 
requirements.  As  a  result,  we  hiive  never 
been  able  to  provide  the  Quarterm.\ster 
Corps  with  a  specific  proposal.  The  Insti- 
tutes proposals  were  In  Informal  conversa- 
tions. 

The  report  "o  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servioes.  HoU8<!  of  Representatives,  by  the 
Comptroller  G<  neral  of  the  United  States.  In 
April  I960,  on  page  29.  first  paragraph,  stated 
that  Che  facilities  and  equipment  cost  of  the 
Installation  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology would  be  an  estimated  $5,940,000. 
The  following  paragraph  states  that  the  con- 
struction cost  of  these  facilities  at  the  Insti- 
tute was  considered  to  be  on  the  order  of 
$9,700,000  The  Institute  hi\s  no  Idea  of  how 
either  of  these  two  figures  was  determined. 
although  general  discussions  mentioned  a 
facility  providing  from  200.000  to  300,000 
square  feet  of  space.  This  amount  of  space 
with  the  necessary  equipment  might  Justify 
flgureB  of  this  size. 

Th4  prop<jsal  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  quartermaster  Corps,  however,  page  53 
of  th9  backup  book.  Quartermaster  Research 
and  Bnglneering  Center.  Mass..  research  and 
development,  test  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing $$!628.000.  requests  facilities  as  follows: 


Office    and    heavy    laboratory 

building,  rartially  air-condi- 
tion*!, Sfl,.375  square  feet,  at 
$21  .a,  (ilus  site  and  utility 

costal — - 

RHinoatlon  of  equipment 

Nq»  equipment 

l)t'Vfli}!>ment  building,  addition 
an!  tonvcrslon,  S2,S00  square 
ft^v.  lit  .$16.75,  plus  site  and 

utiUly  costs 

Kilocatlon  of  equipment 

N'aw  equipment      

Auimd  Ulioraf^wy,  7,000  square 
feet,  at  $21.50,  plus  site  and 

utllilv  post*  

Barracks  lot  16  men,  2,060«qiiara 
feot  , 


Total  (121.235  square  (set). 
Total  project 


Coostme- 
tioo 


$1,336,000 


901,000 


155,000 
34,000 


Equip- 
ment 


site  preparation,  utility  extensions,  and  full 
construction  of  $21  10  per  square  foot.  Al- 
lowing for  a  small  Increase  In  construction 
costs  and  the  fact  that  this  building  will 
require  some  exten.led  uUUly  lines,  but  also 
providing  better  sf*ce  than  anticipated,  we 
estimate  the  following  costs: 

121.235  square   feet   at  $22 $2,667,170 

100.000  square  feet  of  land 100,000 

Total      construction      and 

land     costs 2,767.170 

Probable  savings  Ir.  relocation  of 
equipment      from      amounts 
budgeted : 
Eetmmted     cost     Chicago     to 

NaUck 376,000 

Less   probable   savings  In   cost 

of 275,000 


$Mi,nnn 

30A.00U 


236,000 
617,000 

13,000 


2, 51fi.  OOO     l,  212, 000 
3, 628. 000 

I 


If  the  above  Is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
needa  of  this  facility,  then  It  could  be 
built  adjacent  to  the  Institute  campus  prac- 
tically within  the  budgeted  figures  requested. 

Tht  Institute  currently  has  under  con- 
struction a  research  building  substantially 
better  than  the  space  described  In  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  request  to  Congress. 
The  Institute  building  Is  entirely  air  con- 
ditioned, consisting  of  00.000  square  feet, 
with  a  total  cost,  including  architect's  fees. 


Trucking   from   89th   Street   to 

31st  Street  In  Chicago 100,000 

New  equipment,  same  as  In  con- 
gressional   request 823.000 


Total 3,690.  170 

The   InsUtute  was  visited   last  week   by  a 

site  selection  committee  for  the  food  radia- 
t.on  laboratory,  which  laboratory  rightfully 
belongs  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  and  food  research 
program  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  They 
state  this  laboratoi-y  would  require  an  area 
of  approximately  20.000  square  feet.  If  this 
20.000  square  feet  were  added  to  the  above 
project  at  a  c>jst  of  approximately  $22  per 
square  foot,  the  ei  tire  Food  and  Container 
Institute  and  radiation  laboratory  could  be 
housed  In  Chicago  for  a  total  construction 
and  land  cost  of  approximately  $3,250,000 

We  hope  that  these  figures  will  be  of  help 
to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  Congress  In 
their  consideration  of  retaining  these  facili- 
ties In  Chicago. 
Sincerely, 

R  J  Spatth. 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 

Exhibit  2 

Chicago  Association  or  Commercx  and 

INDUSTBT,  Chicago,  III..  Mat  2.  1960 

relocation  or  food  and  container  contkacts 

Through  research  assistance  from  private 
Industry,  the  Government  saves  countless 
manpower  hours  each  year.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  institute's  cost  contracts  and  over  55 
percent  of  Its  no-cost  agreements  are  with 
firms  In  Chicago  or  the  Midwest.  If  the 
Institute  were  moved  to  Natlck.  there  would 
be  a  tremendous  increase  In  the  cost  of 
sujjervislng  these  contracts  resulting  from 
increased  travel  and  telephone  expense  as 
well  as  travel  time  required.  A  breakdown 
of  contract  locations  follows: 

A.  Cost  contracts  based  on  dollar  value: 

Midwest $1,039,334.37 

East     (Including     New     York. 

Pennsylvania,      Washington, 

D.C  ) 422,  301   00 

West    coast 888,  602  00 

South    (Georgia,  Florida.  West 

Virginia) 189,  665  87 

(These  figures  do  not  Include  an  item  for 
the  Surgeon  General  In  the  amount  of  $849,- 
000  because  the  work  Is  being  done  at  Fltz- 
slmons  General  Hospital.  Denver  ) 

B.  Cost  contracts  based  on  percentage  of 
total  number  of  contracts: 

Percent 

East 22  6 

Midwest 49  3 

West 22.  6 

South 6.  7 

(The  Item  for  the  Surgeon  General  Is  not 
Included  in  these  figixres.j 

C.  No  cost  contracts; 

Firms 

Midwest   (mostly  Chicago) n 

East * 

West- -       * 


ExHiBrr  n 
Statement  of  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
dustries on   the   Propcsed  Move  or  thr 

QUARTTR  MASTER  POOD  AJ'TO  CONTAINER  IN- 
STITUTE Prom  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass 
We,  tl^e  undersigned,  representing  the 
major  food  and  container  orgajiizatloris  lo- 
cated In  the  Midwest,  oppose  the  proposed 
move  of  the  Quartermaster  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  from  C.ilcago  to  Natick, 
Mass..  for  these  reasoxis: 

1.  The  Midwest  has  be«n  for  many  years 
and  Is  today  th&  center  of  :ood  and  container 
research  and  development  for  the  Nation  be- 
cause It  Is  also  tlie  chlel  soiu-ce  of  supply 
of  the  basic  raw  materials  Involved.  Private 
laboratories  of  corporations,  universities,  and 
trade  associations  located  in  the  Midwest  are 
readily  accessible  to  the  Irstltute.  The  cloee 
liaison  between  these  lalKjratorles  and  the 
Institute  aids  It  materially  In  the  efficient, 
economical  performance  cf  Its  mission. 

2.  Nationally.  Chicago  1j  centrally  located 
and  easily  reached  by  all  forms  of  traiupor- 
tatlon.  This  Is  essential  to  the  success  of 
frequent  scientific  conferences,  meetings, 
and  consultations  held  by  the  Institute  for 
repreaentatlves  from  prlvt.te  Industry. 

3.  Recruiting  technical  personnel,  a  dlflS- 
cult  Job  In  an>  locatlor. ,  Is  simplified  In 
Cblcago  because  Institutions  doing  graduate 
work  In  food  and  packag  ag  technology  are 
more  numerous  in  the  Midwest  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country 

In  summary,  removal  of  the  Institute  from 
Chicago  would  deprive  It  of  the  knowledge 
and  services  of  basic  food  and  packaging 
science  centered  In  the  m.ijor  food  and  con- 
tainer Industry  laboratorU-.i  and  institutions 
of  the  Middle  West. 

Daniel  P  Gerber.  President,  Oerber  Baby 
P>ods.  Fremont,  Mich.;  William  A. 
Belch.  Vice  President,  Paul  P.  Belch 
Co..  Bloomlngton,  111.;  Russell  D.  L. 
Wlrth.  President.  Hed  Star  Yeast  & 
Products  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  Clyde 
LofUs.  President.  Kraft  Poods  Co.. 
Chicago,  111.;  Duultl  J.  Uhrlg.  Presi- 
dent. Americjin  Bak.-rles,  Co.,  Chicago, 
111  :  R  G  Lucks  Pr^ldent.  California 
Packing  Corp  .  Su.n  Francisco,  Calif  : 
K.  W.  Brighton.  V  ce  President  and 
General  Manager,  American  Can  Co., 
Barrlngton.  111.;  Rjscoe  O.  Haynie, 
President.  Wilson  &  Co  .  Inc  .  Chicago, 
ni  ;  Herbert  R  St  atford.  Executive 
Vice  President,  Mor'xsn  Salt  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111  ;  Dale  W.  ,Tohnson,  Manager. 
Edible  Protein  Products,  Central  Soj& 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  11!.;  A.  V.  Williams, 
Vice  President,  Lawry's  Products,  Inc.. 
!>-«  Angeles,  Calif.:  G.  P  Atkinson. 
General  Manager,  Durkee  Famous 
Poods  DUislon,  The  Glldden  Co.,  Cbl- 
cago, HI.;  C.  S.  Bridges,  President. 
Llbby,  McNeill  &  Llbby,  Chicago,  Hi.; 
W  O  Ma.-^on,  Vice  I'resldent,  Market- 
ing, the  Quaker  Oats  Co..  Chicago,  m.; 
P  K  Bates,  Ph  D,  General  Manager 
of  Research.  Carnation  Co  ,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif  ;  O  C  Scott,  Vice  President.  Re- 
search. Green  Giant  Co ,  LeSueur, 
Minn  :  J.  B  Pardleck,  President,  Cali- 
fornia Vegetable  Concentrates,  Inc., 
Huntington  Park,  Calif  ;  Douglas  S, 
Steinberg,  President,  National  CJon- 
fectloners  Association,  Chicago,  111.; 
John  T  Walsh,  Director,  American  Dry 
Milk  Institute,  Inc  ,  Chicago,  111  ;  M  A. 
Peterson,  General  Manager.  Idaho  Po- 
tato Grower*.  Inc  ,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho; 
George  L.  Stemfleld,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Kitchen  Art  Poods,  Inc., 
Chicago,  111  :  C  L.  Griffith,  President, 
the  Griffith  Laboratories.  Inc  .  Chicago, 
111.;  Robert  W  Reneker.  Vice  President, 
Swift  &  Co,  Chicago,  ni  ;  Arthur  T. 
O'Crmnor,  Becretarv-Treasurer,  Dean 
Milk  Co,  Franklin  Park,  111.;  Robert 
J.  Greenebaum.  President.  Inland  Steel 


Container  Co  .  Chicago,  111.;  R.  Bruce 
Holmgren,  Editor,  Package  Engineer- 
ing, Chicago,  ni.;  Harold  M.  Mayer, 
Vice  President,  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co  , 
Chicago,  111  ;  Dwlght  P  Joyce,  Chair- 
man and  President,  The  Glldden  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  Philip  N.  Wrlgley, 
President,  Wm  Wrlgley,  Jr.,  CX).,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  H  L  Slaughter,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Durkee  Famous  Foods  Division, 
The  Glldden  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Exhibit  4 

Chicago  A.ssoctation   of  CoMMiniri:   and 

iNDtrsTRT,  Chicago 

Subject:  Relocation  en  the  Quartermaster 
Pood  and  Container  Institute  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

1.    THE    PROBLEM 

A.  Relocation  of  the  Quarterma.ster  Food 
and  Container  Institute  for  the  Armed  Forces 
from  1819  West  Pershing  Road.  Chicago,  to 
the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Ei^glneerlng 
Center,  Natlck,  Ma&s  .  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. We  believe  there  are  distinct  ad- 
vantages to  the  Government  In  maintaining 
the  Chicago  location. 

B.  Producing  and  packaging  new  and  Im- 
proved foods  pa-esents  practical  problems  as 
well  as  a  need  for  basic  research.  To  perform 
Its  mission  efficiently  the  Institute  must 
maintain  frequent  contact  with  commercial 
researches  In  the  food  and  container  fields 
and  administrators  of  companies  producing 
food  and  containers.  Close  cooperation  with 
scientists  and  research  workers  in  specialized 
fields  and  proximity  to  well-staffed  lslx)ra- 
torles  are  also  Important.  Adequate  libraries 
are  essential. 

n.    THE    INb'l  11  Urt    IN    CHICAGO 

The  Quartermaster  Subsistence  School, 
forerunner  of  the  Institute,  was?  established 
In  Chicago  In  1921.  Two  factors  dictated 
this  location:  (1)  Proximity  to  the  military 
procurement  agency;  and  (2)  proximity  to 
research  facilities  at  nearby  universities,  and 
food  and  packaging  industries 

After  a  consolidation  during  World  War  n, 
the  Institute  emerged  In  1950  as  an  organiza- 
tion for  research  and  development  in  foods 
and  food  packaging  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  reporting  to  the  Quartermaster 
General.  Three  years  later,  when  the  Quar- 
termaster's Research  and  Engineering  Com- 
mand was  activated  at  Natick,  Mass.,  the 
Institute  was  placed   under   Its  command. 

The  Institute  partially  occupies  one  of 
three  6-8tory  buildings  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  called  the  Chicago  administrative 
center.  Last  year  (1959)  the  budget  allot- 
ment to  the  Institute  to  cover  cost  of  spcure 
it  now  occupies  (including  heut,  electricity. 
Janitorial  service,  and  other  housekeeping 
facilities  furnished  by  the  center)  was  about 
$2fl5,0(X).  Another  half  million  dollars  is 
allotted  for  maintenance  of  equipment,  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment,  perishable  supplies, 
administrative  travel,  etc.  The  Institute 
presently  employs  about  246. 

ITT.    THE  MISSION  OF  THE  INSTI'IT'TE 

It  Is  the  mission  of  the  Institute  to; 

A.  Provide  and  or  coorduiate  the  research, 
development,  and  engineering  for  Armed 
Forces  rations  and  subsistence  Items  and 
for  containers 

B.  Develop  specifications  and  related 
standardization  documents  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  stippUes  and  containers. 

C.  Provide  the  technical  and  engineering 
services  required  to  maintain  rations  and 
containers  In  the  supply  system. 

IV.  what  proponents  or  thi  movx  contend 
Although  it  Is  also  argued  that  the  cur- 
rent facilities  are  un^ulted  to  the  research 
mission  Involved,  relocation  of  the  Institute 
has  been  proposed  primarily  to  save  money. 
The  Army  contends  that  since  the  Institute 
Is  no  longer  a  tenant  of  a  larger  organiza- 


tion (as  it  was  In  1952  when  a  similar  move 
was  considered)  It  can  be  more  economically 
supported  by  consolidation  wltii  other  Quar- 
termaster research  and  engineering  func- 
tions. 

The  Army  st^ates  that  the  Chicago  Admin- 
istrative Center  (which  hoxises  the  Insti- 
tute) has  become  "inefficient  and  excessively 
costly  to  operate"  and  that  the  move  of  all 
tenants  of  the  center  Is  "highly  desirable." 
It  is  estimated  that  inactlvation  of  the  cen- 
ter will  save  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,150,000  a  year  Approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  total  cost  will  be 
saved  by  co-locating  the  Institute  with  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Center  in  Natick. 

V     WHT    CHICAGO? 

These  are  the  six  primary  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  Institute's  Chicago  site: 

A.  Unlimited  reseerch  facilities  are  imme- 
diately available.  The  Institute  now  main- 
tains close  liaison  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Northwestern  University.  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  (and  the  Armour 
Research  Foundation),  the  University  of  Il- 
linois Medical  Center,  and  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  all  located  nearby.  The  John 
Crerar  Library,  In  Chicago's  Loop,  is  one  of 
the  great  scientific  libraries  of  the  world. 

B.  Recruiting  technical  personnel,  a  dif- 
ficult Job  in  any  location,  is  simplified  in 
Chicago  because  Institutions  doing  graduate 
work  in  food  technology  are  more  numerous 
In  the  Midwest  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  Convenient  to  Chicago  are  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  Michigan 
State  University,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  University  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  State 
University,  Kansas  State  University,  and 
Purdue  University. 

C.  Contacts  with  food  Industries,  those 
with  which  the  Quartermaster  Corps  spends 
it  largest  amounts  of  money  each  year,  are 
easily  maintained  In  Chicago,  undisputedly 
the  Nation's  center  for  food  production. 
Chicago  produces  more  meat  products  than 
any  other  city  In  the  Nation  and  ranks  sec- 
ond m  grain  mill  products 

It  also  is  the  country's  major  pr(5ducer 
of  containers  of  all  kinds.  The  food  and 
packaging  Industries  maintain  their  princi- 
pal laboratories  In  t^le  Chicago  area.  The 
Government  saves  a  great  deal  of  manpower 
hours  each  year  from  assistance  of  Indus- 
try food  and  packaging  technologists  fur- 
nished through  indu.stry  advisory  commit- 
tees. There  are  17  industry  advisory  com- 
mittees and  29  tAsk  groups  cooperating  with 
the  Institute.  Members  attend  committee 
meetings  at  their  owti  or  their  firm's  ex- 
pense. 

More  food  and  container  trade  associ- 
ations, an  Important  means  of  contact  with 
the  industries,  are  located  In  Chicago  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  assocU.tlons  have  their  own 
research  facilities. 

D.  Chicago  Is  centrally  located  and  ea-sily 
reached  by  all  forms  of  transportation. 
Communication,  not  only  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  but  with  the  whole  wor'.d. 
Is  convenient.  With  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  establishment  of  di- 
rect flights  between  Chicago  and  European 
capitals.  Chicago  Is  no  longer  merely  an  In- 
land city.  All  of  this  encourages  nationwide 
food  and  packaging  Industry  meetings  and 
helps  attract  qtiallfled  personnel  for  the 
Institute, 

E.  A  Chicago  site  would  enable  the  Insti- 
tute to  maintain,  at  nominal  cost.  Its  close 
relationship  with  the  Military  Subsistence 
Supply  Agency  (MSSA)  and  the  Army  Sub- 
sistence Center.  The  Institute  has  daily  con- 
tart  with  MSSA,  located  at  226  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  There  are  weekly  con- 
ferences and  dally  telephone  calls  between 
the  two  agencies:  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  several  hundred  calls  weekly. 
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Any  Improvement  or  development  of  ra- 
tions culminates  In  new  or  revised  specifica- 
tions used  by  the  MS8A  tor  procurement  of 
subsistence  supplies  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
l^ius,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
the  Institute  be  located  In  close  proximity  to 
the  MSSA. 

P  Unless  lis  present  activities  are  greatly 
curtailed,  the  Institute  can  be  operated  at 
less  cost  to  the  Qovernment  In  Chicago  than 
at  Natlck 

I,  The  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  has 
Itvnd  available  and  can  arrange  financing  to 
provide  a  suitable  facility  to  house  this  op- 
eration at  a  compATiible,  if  not  substantially 
ItH,  cost  than  the  lamt  physical  faclllUM 
can  be  provided  and  opernted  at  NatlcJc 

a  All  services  pi-esently  furnished  by  the 
Chiea^ro  Administration  Center  and  allocated 
to  the  Institute  (sg  ,  heat.  elecirlcUy,  Janiv-ir 
service,  and  other  housekeeping  facilities) 
will  be  required  at  opproxlmately  llie  same 
cost  wherever  the  InsUtuie  is  located  Any 
■avingi  elalmed  in  this  pategury  as  n  result 
of  the  proposed  move  are  flvHltlous  (In  fftct, 
administrative  travel  «nd  telephone  cost* 
will  prtibably  increase  because  at  the  need 
for  cloee  contact  with  M««A  I  Havings  to 
the  Qu*rierm»*ier  tVirps  may  result  hut  Oov- 
ernmeni  supendimres  va  \\\U\  i\i>i  be  l^^^^r•• 
oiably  redueed 

a  flelooailtin  would  involve  a  ttlreet  outlay 
by  the  Quvernntsitt  uf  altitui  |(t  million 

(H)  'n\e  Kesearvu  and  »»\g\ntHiring  Co»n« 
maiul  does  nui  presenUy  huve  »um«Men«  spaoe 
at  Nallt**  b)  A«te«<viaiely  house  the  liutmue 
Kktlmate*  for  pMp*!"  fin'iHiiM  vnry  frt»m  M 
Hi  11  miUInn 

(hi  The  movement  t»f  equipment  snrt  per* 
Ronnel  ()treaenii  strength  abiMit  il4<l)  wttuld 
(><iat  about  II  million 

I       MtaatON      AND      IHIOOHAMS        mJAI»T««MAST»« 
fTKin     AMD     rONTAINHH     IN»T»TVTII     rO»     TMS 

ARMiPD  marM 

A    MUslon 

I  Provide  »nd  nr  coordinate  the  research, 
development,  and  engineering  required  for 
Armed  FVirces'  rations  and  iubslstence  items 
and  for  eonialneri  for  quartermaster  supplies 
(except  fuels  snd  lubricant* i  U.->  meet  Antici- 
pated tActlCAl  and  loflstlcal  requirements 

a  Develop  specifications  and  related  stand- 
ardmatlon  documents  to  guide  procurement 
of  theee  items 

9  Provide  technical  nnd  engineering  serv- 
ices required  to  maintain  these  Items  In  the 
supply  system 

A  current  offlolal  statement  of  the  Insti- 
tute's mission  Is  provided  In  C  below. 

B.  Program 

1  Research  and  development  (primarily 
directed  toward  meeting  future  military  re- 
quirements) 

Pood  acceptance  study 

Radiation  preservation  of  food. 

Pood  research 

Puod  products  development. 

Simplified  food  logistics. 

Container  developmiint. 

Aerial  delivery  equipment  (one  task  only^ 

Support  servlcen 

Direct    Command  nnd  stafT 

Indirect  Housekeeping,  finance  and  ac- 
oountlng,  transpcirtation,  communications, 
etc 

2  Operations  and  maintenance  (primarily 
directed  to  present  supply  system ) 

Applications  engineering 

Standardisation 

Materiel  exploitation 

C    An  official  statement  of  mission  ' 

"Accomplishes  that  part  of  the  command 
mission,  as  reflected  In  programs  and/or 
technical  projects  which  are  approved  and 
assigned  by  the  Headquarters,  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Snglneertng  Command.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

"1  Executes  a  research  and  or  develop- 
ment program  concerned  with ; 

"(a)  basic  research  In  food  nutrition,  sta- 
bility, and  acceptance; 


"(b)  design,  improvement,  development, 
evaluation  of  military  rations  and  food  prod- 
ucts for  the  Armed  Forces; 

"(c)  design,  development,  and  evaluation 
of  containers  for  which  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  ha«  assigned  responsibility; 

'•(d)  research  and  development  on  Irradi- 
ation preservation  processes,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  wholesomeness  of  foods  so 
processed 

"2  Effects  the  command  standardiratlon 
program,  a«  applicable 

"3  Pr<3vide8  technical  services  and  engi- 
neering support  Uj  other  elements  of  the 
Quarlerinftster  CoriMi,  Department  of  the 
Army  uud  Department  of  Defense  as  re- 
quired "  (From  OrganUfttlon  Manual. 
Quarterrrastcr  Ftxid  and  Container  lufliitule 
for   the  Armed  Forces,  dated  May   lOSH  ) 

D  Aptllcrttlons  engineering  prugruni  rucnl 
yoivr  lUAl) 

I  Teoiinlcftl  and  engineering  servicon  '>• 
the  folUiwing 

Mllliary  Clothing  and  I'esulo  Supply 
Ageui s 

Army   MubsUlence  Cuiiior   i  CtUi-anwi , 

Military  HulislBienoe  Hvipply  Agpiu'y  (Chl« 
I'agu  I 

Nu)>«l4t«i\ce  DivUton    l)QM(l 

PriM'ufeM\tiut  Ai'llvHy  l"iilun\iiu«  ii.-inMai 
Depot 

QM  |(|ui|u\teht  and  Hnrin  CotninoUty 
Center 

Op<»it>'i"i>"  l'oi\lrol  tKtli'K    OQMi" 

Millitviv  I'er^onnnl  untl  Italninu  l»ivi,,  ., 
t>gMt) 

K<ilitli(ia  ami  (tl«pUy« 
ttoanlli    !»'<" 

II  I^MlMeitt  *iihiiion  aroa* 

Matliivtion  preservation  of  t'Mul  ■ojitiurt 
to  |oiti|«t.erm  animal  rpi>dU\g  studlr* 

Tlme^ieinpernture  li\dli'fttor  for  ri  /.n 
f(Hid  vit|li*fttloi\  of  rannrd  and  *la««  i>ai  k.  ,| 
»ul)sl«tnnce 

MontMre  tp«t  for  low-n\oiiiturp  fruits  and 
vegetable* 

rhitnii'al  and  phy*lral  prtioedures  for  lit- 
fining  <^\iantltat|vply  the  degree  of  imoklhg 
n>pat  pr'Hiuots 

K  «t|mdardlsallon  program  areas  fiscal 
year  10|0 

Kevln<w  of  detailed  plan*  a*  participating 
and  iiitrrnste<l  activity 

Mtandardlsfttlon  project* 

Coorilnaled  project*  conipletMl  or  In 
process  as  preparing  activity. 

SpetMflcatlon* 

Mtnn4ards 

Miudle* 

Projects  reviewed  as  cxistodlnn  and  Inter- 
ested activity 

QuttHfled  pnxlucts  lut  projects 

Other  standardlaation  activity 

Preparation  of  purchase  description* 

Miscellaneous 

It      IIISTt^RY       QUAHTKaMASTKa     roOD     AND     fON- 
TAtNW    INSTlTtJTI    n^S    THK    ARMED    roatSS 

A    Oreatlon  In  ISSQ 

1  Established  In  July  luao  the  Quarter- 
master  Pood  and  Ot>ntalner  Institute  for  the 
Arnted  pt>rces  was  tint  known  iv«  the  Muttamt  - 
ence  Research  Laboratxiry  Generally  It* 
mission  was  to  alve  the  OfTlce  of  the  Quar- 
termasler  General  technical  advice  on  inrrlt* 
of  the  various  food  prodtict*  it  *a«  a<ikrd  to 
buy 

i  Ortglnally  housed  on  the  flr»t  floor  of 
Building  A,  Chicago  Q\tartermaster  Depot,  In 
the  space  occupied  from  1920  to  June  10S6  by 
the  Q\|artermaster  Subsistence  Sch<K>i.  the 
aubslst*nce  Research  Laboratory  began  its 
operations  with  two  civilian  members  and 
one  office  By  S«ptemt>er  1941  the  technical 
staff  numbered  13.  and  a  rough  division  of 
responalblllty  was  effected  In  terms  of  com- 
modity groups  The  tremendous  Increase  In 
workload  and  a  lesser  one  In  personnel  since 
World  War  II  began  necessitated  establl&h- 
ment  of  separate  commodity  branches  and 
delegation  of  responsibility  and  authority  to 
them.    New  branches  were  established  when 


the  workload   required   and  personnel  could 
be  obtained  for  them 

3  On  December  14,  1943,  the  Subsistence 
Research  Laboratory,  Initially  a  division  of 
the  depot  and  p*ut  of  the  Supply  Division, 
OfUce  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  became 
responsible  to  the  subsistence  and  packaging 
section.  Research  and  Development  Branch, 
following  eeUbllshment  of  the  recently  cre- 
ated Military  PlannlnR  Division  f^n  such 
administrative  matters  lui  personnel,  supjily, 
travel  orders,  and  Janitor  services  It  re- 
nuilned  under  the  Chicago  Quurterma*ter 
I>|x)t  To  alleviate  overcrowding  of  the  Sub- 
sistence Research  Laboratory  a  lu-w  laliora- 
lory  wiu*  roniitructed  t>n  the  *lxth  tliH.r  of 
Buil(lin>f  H  and  was  dedicated  Januivry  8. 
1944 

4.  Sh  .i'.;v  .it'rr  Hi  vn,^  into  Its  new  quar- 
ter* tlic  s>iU«i-.ieiu  e  Henearch  Laboratory 
w  I*  rtnlfKiunatod  the  Quarterni.»»trr  Hut)*lst- 
..!  <'  Heioarch  and  Developnieut  Laboratory 
l'\o  !ron\  (he  aniall  ill-e(|ul|)|>ed  gnmp  It 
had  been  at  tlie  »iart  of  the  war  the  .sub- 
iili.!i  i.ri'    Hi'srarch    and    l)i'vi-lM|inieiil     IjOih 

rit',1-.       wlMi     , V,  (  rliM  a'.rd    {(cllsl'y      \1  lulrl  \*  i' I    ! 
ne*    >  I  riiUil/utlnh.tl    I  haiiHf"        lll    'In-    ta;i       ! 
IU44    iia    l)irei't<ir    became     in    addili  >n     Ui 
rector     it    <\\t>   HubaUlrnrr    Herlinu    lb    Wa»h- 
liigioii     rt(|uiribg    hlin    lo    divide    liU    time 
tiiOwern  t'hlcaati  and  Waahingion       At'ourd  • 
iimly     h»    «|i|»«i||il»<d    two    iw>*lalaHl    tlliecbU" 
ihP  loi   roMiiwality  ilevelopnienl  and  one  tor 
iK.-hhiial  »ei\ii't>a    i<>  ixioidlhal*  aitlviilea  of 
111'  t|tivelo|in\pni   and  technical  branrh«"«    te 
,|u'.tivpiv      In  leohruarv  Iu4ft   a  IMojpt  i  ("on 
Vh'i    h'Mod      I    M\|\<*|iileMce   Meaenicb   and    I  )<• 
VelMiiiMroi   I  rtboraiorv  ■lalT  metnber*  >Aa*  up 
|)iilnU>d    to    i«<\|pw    and    courtlliiate    luieiioU 
Hi,i)ei'i«      n(     the    •aine    lime     a    t'oniinlilee 
>o    teM.«l    tteaeurch     wa*    ealabllahed    liv    the 
'mhaUtence  «ect  Ion  U>  aet   U|i  and  ailinlolaii  r 
an  eiitpn\!vl  reflPixrrh  pri'iiriun 

I,  Tl>e  lat>oraiorv  »  wartime  (wiuity  w.v*  ni 
Its  height  by  ,r\ilv  \Ui!\  It*  perwuinel  loun- 
bertvt  JitM\  of  whom  n«  wrio  milii.uv  il 
de(\H  dltei-tlv  with  luimlied*  of  fo<nl  iiiid 
fi>«Klpa<"l<a«ii)U  ci.merna  wKli  \inlvpr*liy  re- 
search Broiiiw  uiul  had  l)«>th  formal  and  in- 
formal reluiioniihi|>«i  witli  several  "ther  tlov- 
ertui\enl   t^ueiiclra 

I'l  N  ivpinbrr  I'  wiui  made  .v  (  liw«*  IV, 
Irt'rr  »  •:  v/i»  11  .nM\i»v  aiul  n*  wartime  Dl« 
roi  o,r  iiriMMir  lu  (lr«t  commaiidiiiK  oftlcer, 
M  .M.kJ  >r  >rKaiil»atlonikl  chaiiKes  in  1040: 
1.  Additional  ml»«lon*  were  a*algiie<l  early 
in  the  [KifciwiU'  perl  kI.  among  them  to  prn- 
vide  refceixrch  and  development  for  (V)ntaiii- 
era  'f  lUI  QuiU'termaeler  avippllee  except 
fupi.  ;ii.(t  ..ibrlcanta  Ihe  8vib*l»tence  Mrc- 
tlou  m  Wa*hlngt<in  wiwi  deactivated  aJxl  It* 
re»pon»U)llltle»  transferred  to  the  vMuUslsi- 
enco  Roseivrch  and  Development  Laboratory 
In  reoi>gnltlun  of  its  lncretuM»d  dutle*  the 
.SubulK'rnte  Heseiu-ch  and  Developmenl  Lal)- 
ir»!()ry  was  reiuvme<l  the  Quivrtermaater 
F'xxl  and  C  )iiii\lner  In«tltut,e  for  the  Armed 
I'Nirce*  111  I04rt  Many  organl«i\tionul 
ch.vngea  have  l)een  n\ade  alnce  then  ron- 
•nUidatlon  of  a  major  portion  if  the  wartime 
nc'l'.lMea  and  aome  uddlHonal  onea  In  the 
V*x\  Laboratories  incorjxratlon  "f  M.e 
Committee  on  Fixnl  He«eiu*ch  intn  the  .Siim- 
tiflc  Llalstui  and  Advisory  Ctiuncll  where 
provialon  wa*  made  for  pontAlner  research 
iw*  well  und  Incorporation  of  member*  of 
the  Kroup  Into  the  National  Reeoarrh  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  FoiKts  and  Committee  on 
Containers 

J  On  October  1.  19S3,  the  Quartermaster 
Food  and  Contolner  Instltvite  for  the  Armed 
F-iTce*  became  reaponslble  to  the  newly  ea- 
tabllshed  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Development  0?>mmand  at  Natlck  Mass  Be. 
cause  physical  facilities  at  Natlck  had  not 
been  completed  at  that  time  oj^ratlonal 
control  remained  within  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  until  February  1. 
1954  when  It  was  transferred  to  the  Head- 
quarters, Quartermaster  Research  and  De- 
velopment   Command. 


3  Tlie  Quartermaster  Corps  In  1953  bofran 
an  extensive  research  and  development  i)ro- 
gram  In  the  use  of  Ionizing  radiations  for 
processing  foods  This  led  to  further  organ- 
izational changes  In  the  Institute  By  late 
1953,  this  progrian  had  assumed  such  signifi- 
cance that  a  separate  brunch  wni  chtabUblied 
m  the  Food  Laboratories  and  a  Sjiecial  office 
created  under  the  Scientific  Director.  By 
early  19>'>U  tl'.ls  office  was  reestublibh-d  as  a 
division,  orgnnlzallonally  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Pood  Laboratory  and  Container  Lab- 
oratory. Anotiier  new  undertaking  uppllca- 
tloh*  engineering  a»  dl'.tinci  irom  nMurvh 
and  development,  bckjun  by  the  Qu,.i!(inuiH- 
tcr  Corps  m  1055,  U-d  in  u.k  u.i.Mtlonal 
changes  within  the  luboraiui  ;i!ii  l"  h  fleet  this 
distinction  A»  experience  w  a*  faiMii  w.ih 
this  new  aoUvliy,  it  bei  unu<  ttpp'oci.'  timi 
oppUcatloni  •nr.lnerrlnK  workiiiul  pi  un\>:y 
ba  conducted  more  efTertivt.)  uiiliui  .i- 
|aQla.itiona!  at-paiallon  on  the  ipii.u  m.; 
level,  Ai  I  nidiuuly,  early  In  19A«  npplua- 
Uons  I  II  Mill  I  ii,x  element*  within  Uie 
laburalnioB  iinlcMgiia'rd  a*  dlvuhm*,  weri 
Oon»oiuiaicd  with  loarttr.  h  .aid  divrl  'pmnt 

C     ChlollolxHN 

in    li'JO     WM  Itubsialenie  h>  h".,i   .uiiVMlid 

in   Chli  aK" 

JolHi    IU,lt1      C4M   ''Ubi'latelu  V  0(  l>  'M.    (|i  <>>  t  . 
valed   (>huntfe   I    AH  iM\0  uln    Apii'   1  «•'«(' 

July  luid  QMC  Nviltsiilence  Kwieaich  ami 
DiwiopUMMil  LaboiaUiiy  eatwIillBhetl  In  (III- 
,  Hii"  liiiint  li'im  ihe  Qorti  Ifi  inai'ti'i  td'Heial 
In  1  nininnndinn  nJHtn,  t'hii  a«n  guuiirimaa- 
(el     t>rp..|      J\iiy    ^4,     IW.«(1) 

|''eiMuniy  War\li  ll>4n  lUaearch  and  tie- 
M'l.ipineol  ol  •ulialsleiice,  aulMilatenc*  pat'k- 
.\wii  tf  atid  coiilMiners  tiw  QM  h  ippUe*  lei- 
i.ppt  iHd.i  conw<iidal«Kl  in  ChliaMo  i\\  gMP 
■ubslsltine  ltea<>aieh  and  Developinenl  l^tli 
oratory  the  title  of  which  >»aa  ihnnued  lo 
^Uhi  teintaaler  FimmI  and  Container  tnadiote 
for  the  Aimed  fon-ea  t  AMF  Circular  N'  4" 
p  J  (M»r  IV,  feb  an  iu4n  letter  from  l>gMt» 
Ui  I  II    QMF  *  I'LAF.  Keb    9(1    t  u4<i  i 

1  i.^i!  Co(ji;ifi»ncr  for  teaearch  and  di'\elop. 
ment  m  the  field  of  fotKl  ilncluillbg  ''od 
paiKaKliiHi  deleuate<l  by  DepaiUniMit  f  l>i 
Ui.'<'  to  the  Department  of  the  Aiinv  \»hich 
redele«ated  to  the  QAinrtermaater  Cleneral 
Mio  QMF  M  CIAK  waa  named  ivs  the  Imple- 
menting orfanlf'atlon  (MlUta.tl  ft  I  Ma\  'i'J 
1I»«0;     04  Fl   80447.     Ju  Ifl,     lOftO       HDB 

Ills    11.  July  la.  IPftO,  trV)  fl  7.  Nov    114    IPftO, 
and  RXXi  aOL'R,  Feb   A,  lOSl  ) 

lt).^8  QMU  fi  K  Comtnand  activated  at 
Natlck.  Mass  ,  and  QMF  At  CLAF  formerly 
rtportiitkt  directly  to  OQMfl  place<1  \indei  lU 
OOmmand  (DA  OO  No    75,  Hept    'Jfl,  lOft.'t) 

Bt.  tiOARDM,  l^OMMtrma,   and  COONrtLS      QttAS- 
1».aMAaTBN     rooU    AND     fONTAINKa     INSTH-VTl 

roN  IMS  ASMKD  r<.iacB« 

A  Committee*  on  FihkIs  and  Cont.alner* 
of  the  Advisorv  Board  on  Quartermaeter  He- 
search  and  Development  NatlomU  Resenrch 
Council    National  Academy  of   Si'leiues 

1  Aitabllshed  as  a  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration liy  leflslallve  enactment  in  IHM  the 
National  Academy  of  fVdences  render*  up<m 
request  adviaory  eervlees  in  the  field*  of  the 
nat\iral  sciences  and  their  ajipllcatlnn  to 
aRencles  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  to 
other*  m  programs  (»f  research  directe<l  to- 
ward  the  national  safety  or  the  general  pub- 
Vu-  weilure  The  NatlomU  Reeearch  Council 
vua  eaU\i>li*hed  In  1918  in  res|vinae  to  a  re- 
(lueat  by  President  WllKon  that  the  Imse  of 
the  advisory  services  undertaken  by  the 
Academy  be  br»>adened 

3  The  Quartermaster  General  In  1943  re- 
qneated  Independence  advlwiry  service  on  hie 
reaearch  and  development  program  and  for 
this  purpose  established  a  formal  contract 
with  the  Academy-Reeearrh  Council  To 
fuinil  the  terms  of  thl"  agreement,  the  Com- 
ml'tee  on  Quartermaster  Problems  was  or- 
ganised by  the  NaUonal  Research  Council 
under  the  Division  of  Engineering  and  In- 
dustrial Reeeareh. 


3.  In  1948,  the  scope  of  the  quartermaster 
advisory  activity  was  broadened,  and  the 
Committee  was  reorganized  as  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Quartermaster  Research  and  De- 
velopment. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Foods  Is  onj  of  a 
number  of  technical  committees  organized 
by  the  AdM.sory  Board  to  provide  advice  In 
specific  areas  of  qunrtcnniuiter  research  and 
development  Its  primary  function  Is  to  ad- 
vise the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer In.stliute  on  the  nuture.  scope,  and 
conduct  of  the  f<K>d  research  and  develop- 
ment procrnm  directed  toward  most  efB- 
clent  n(  filev  rmi'iil  of  It*  a.sal|j;neri  mla«lon» 
The  Conua.Mic  on  Foods  I*  c^rganlieed  Into 
Uie  following  ,*uUcuniniit  tees; 

Acceptance, 

Animal  prtHhict* 

Cereal  luid  bake<l  priatuct* 

Dhiiv    oil    unit  (at  ptoductJ< 

Kxpci  imrn  tal  cookery 

Food  atubiH!  y 

^'roll  and  vi'ijetHbir  priKlucta, 

Micr    biiin.nv, 

Notrltlon 

l(a<Uat|t>n  pleaelvallon  ad  hia'  on  high 
ir\  I  1  d  laimel  ly 

fi  t  hi'  (  iinmittnt  un  C<inii)inrit  ir  i\nolher 
<r  I  be  It' bnlcii!  conuniltee*  ori(anl#e(l  by 
Uo<  Adviaory  Itoitid  to  pn  nIiIp  advice  in  ape- 
I  ific  men*  of  ipiai  lerntntlei  leaeivri'h  and  de- 
seiopntenl  II  coubkela  ihe  Quarteriitaater 
l<>Hal  and  (  Mnii«ini<i  Inallltiie  on  Ihe  nature. 
'  l>e  ami  i><<nii\iit  \<t  Iheeunlelner  laeeareli 
oi>i  iii>ei"pmeot  piiiginm  illre<  led  toward 
mnai  I'ltli  lent  ai  hiesement  id  It*  aaaluned 
mi»*lon*  The  Cominitiee  on  (MiiUtlnei*  hn* 
two  Mibi  omtnil  leea  »ii|lMil*ieiu'e  PaekaathV 
and  Contalnxi  Rp»t<ari  b 

M  Quariermaaier  Corim  ituluatry  sdvlsitry 
1  .>mn\lllee* 

1  tndtialiv  advlBorv  coMUnlltee*  are  ealab- 
llahed  by  Ihe  Quartermaster  (leneral  at  the 
tequeat  of  the  Quartertnaater  f>M»d  anil  Con- 
tainer Inatitute  to  furnish  IndusUy  advlee 
III  (he  In*iliute  ot\  speelfle  problems  ailPlhu 
in  re  eaich  and  development  and  appllea- 
tiori"  ennineerlng  work  on  quaflermastar 
lema  Therp  lommltteea  are  eom)H>*ed  of 
indhuluals    representu»g   specific    industries 

J  I  Itese  committee*  and  taak  groups  have 
been  creded  by  the  Quartermaater  Oenernl 
to  advise  the  In*tltute 

lai  FoiKl  acceptance  Mensory  testing 
methoda 

I  b)    Animal  iwoduet*: 

Canned  fluid  foods 

Canne<l  hirat 

I>hydrated  meat. 

Frsnkfvirters 

Froaen  breaded  shrimps 

(c)   Cereal  ivnd  l>ake<l  producU! 

Active  dry  yeast 

Canned  aieamed  puddings 

Crai  ker*  blaeults,  and  cooklea, 

Prepared  bakery  mixes 

Fieah  pastries 

Id  I    Dalr>     oil,  and   fat  producUi 

Cheese 

Dry  milk. 

Fnt  rpreada 

Milk  product* 

MhiM-trning 

Froeen  cottage  cheese 

Mnyot\neiae  and  salad  dreaalng 

(e)  r\MM\  evaluation;  Preoooked  froaen 
meala 

(ti    Prvdt  and  vegetable  produoU: 

Dehydriitson  of  fruits 

l>  hydration  of  veitetablee. 

1^]   General  products. 

Chocolate  nnd  cocoa. 

Confectloris 

In.itnnt  coffee 

Prej>ared  pie  fllllnjrs. 

(h)   NutrtUon:  'Vitamin*. 

(1)  Radiation  preservation  of  foods:  Radi- 
ation preservation  of  fooda. 

(J)  Pood  stability:  CMtleal  itorag*  tem- 
peratures of  froaen  foods. 


(k)    Container- 

Interior  enamels  for  cans  for  meat  and 
meat  product*. 

Multlwall  bags. 

Mechanical  appliances  for  demountable 
containers. 

Flexible  containers  for  processed  foods. 

Packaging  of  soaps. 

Coatings  und  cold  spray-type  strlppable 
coatings. 

Standards  for  clu.sslflcatlon  of  defects  on 
outside  coiited  ran 

Volatile  corroplon    it'.hlbltors. 

C  The  InstltMte'.H  free/.e  delivrtrnthf  pr-^t. 
ect  lllxistrstlng  cloa.e  cooperutiMn  between 
the  Inatitute  and  (-"lentlflc  nnd  lnd\n.trial 
research  orKanli^atloiu 

1  F«ienBive  rcaeurch.  aujiportwl  by  nu- 
meroxi*  field  trial*  h.i*  clearly  e»tal>l!»hed 
the  artvuntnffes  of  freeae  dried  meatvf  tor 
mllltarv  )>er»'onnel  where  refrl^•eratll>n  ta  In- 
adetpinte  or  undejiendable  Trt^rvf  dried 
meat*  reeonfctllule  within  10  to  l^  n\ln\itea 
after  the  addition  of  water  to  provide  a 
prodtict  virtually  inrtlhtlnifulahable  from  the 
pnwlurt  prior  to  fieefe  diyinit  even  iht  ujili 
11  U  atitijecled  to  prvh.niieil  alornim  with'  \it 
lefrlKerailon 

'J  Frer(<r  debsdiallon  makea  It  poaaUilr  It) 
oflur  the  koUllei  a  liieater  variety  of  meal, 
nuludlnu  piiultiy  nnit  flkh.  than  i*  puaaibia 
with  ennnibti  aa  a  mrlhotl  of  preaeivatloii 
I'lecoohed  deliydialed  inrala  cub  >>e  prrpeieil 
untler  field  I'oiutlliona  in  ttJ  to  \t\  mliuiles 
wllhoni  iralneil  peiaonnel  oi  apecinl  et{tilp> 
mnit  enahllbil  Ihe  Aimed  Foicea  to  tnvl 
highly  mobile  well  illaperapd  tlnbling  unMa 
Fi"m  (he  |o|;iath'<il  Mewpi'iiil  dehydiattoU 
la  tiilnu  naslitned  liureaapd  impoiUiup  pa« 
perlally  When  aupplylnu  llonjia  by  mi  i* 
ITiHilrpd  lltPt-p  la  a  alunlflcabl  reihnilin 
In  *elnh1  ion  the  avpiaije  aboul  OP  ppnini  i 
ami  volume 

n  Developmpnt  of  rtehyrtratlon  terhidtiue* 
results  from  the  rli*e  tpanjwi\rk  of  the  In- 
stltutp  and  sclpiillfle  and  Induslrlal  reaennh 
orgniili'atlona 

la)  Basic  lnl>oralory  work  was,  anil  *IH1 
continues  to  be,  rondtirted  at  the  Ainprlcan 
Mpat  Institute  at  Ihe  t'niveratty  of  Chicago. 
The  I'nlveralty  of  rallfornin  at  t>avla  niada 
significant  contribution*  vahiable  terhnical 
auppori  came  from  the  Vnlverslty  of  IlUnoi* 
and  Ohio  Htate  Vnlverslty  Cvirreni  con- 
tract* require  i  lo»e  cooperation  with  the 
American  Meat  Institute  Foundation.  North- 
western University  the  American  In*tttute 
for  Dlologloal  Research  In  Madison  Wis  the 
llnlverelty  nf  Illinois.  Illli\ois  Institute  i<f 
Technology,  Rutgera  University  Purdue  ttni- 
varsity,  Oregon  HUie  College,  and  the  I'm* 
veralty  of  CallfornU 

(b)  In  the  meat  industry.  Wilson  A  Co 
has  been  active  in  developing  freeae  dried 
meal  producU  and  an  efflclent  methixl  of 
utlllalng  baef  rarcaaaes  Freeae  drying  fa- 
rllltlea  at  Armour  A-  Co  played  an  imp-ir* 
tanl  role  in  the  Institute*  ex(>ertmentni  pro* 
gram  and  Wwlft  *  Co  ctirrently  hold*  n  con- 
tract fi>r  the  devplopn^ent  of  a  special  pie« 
fabrU>«Ued  prm^ioked  steak 

Wilson,  Arniinir,  and  the  Couriland  l*b- 
orntiVle*  of  U>«  Aitgeles  have  been  tl,P 
sources  of  svtpply  of  freeee  dried  meat  for 
hptd  lesU  These  same  ttntania«tlv>na  have 
also  contributed  subetanllalty  to  the  Armp<l 
Forces  knowledge  ol  pnxluctmn,  procviie- 
ment  di.Kument*  and  product  (eetlng  An- 
tlripttUug  future  requiremetiU  of  the  ain»rd 
services  and  the  Institute  Udh  Armmir  and 
Wllsi>n  are  expanding  their  freeae  drying  ta- 
cllltle*  A  new  Armour  facility  will  open  in 
March  1900,  in  BellwtKJd 

D.  An  example  of  Uie  Institute*  co^ipera- 
tlon  with  U\t  container  industry: 

Beginning  after  World  War  II,  and  on  a 
continuing  basis,  Institute  container  tetii- 
nologlsta  have  wt^rked  closely  with  Xht  re- 
search divisions  of  the  two  major  can  com- 
panies located  In  the  Chicago  area  to  review 
poaalbintlee  of  reducing  tlnplate  require- 
ments   for    military    canned    ration    Items 
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This  coop«ratlon  has  resulted  In  large  re- 
ductions In  tlnplate  requirements  and  a  sav- 
ing of  literally  millions  of  dollars  in  Anned 
Forces  expenditures. 

"[Prom   Food   Technology,    1959.   vol.    XIII, 
No.  11] 

"MlLrTARY-lNDUSTRIAL    LIAISON 

"a  axcAPrrxTLATioN  or  its  values  in  improv- 
ing   RATIONS   AND    CONTAINERS 

"Modem  firepower — missiles,  atomic 
bombs,  and  all  the  fantastic  hardware  de- 
veloped In  the  last  10  ot  15  years — tends  to 
overshadow  a  very  basic  fact.  Warfare  to- 
morrow win  be  conducted  by  highly  Indus- 
trialized nations.  Not  for  any  personal  rea- 
sons, but  because  I  feel  It  urgently  Impor- 
tant, I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  Impor- 
tance of  military-Industrial  liaison  In  war- 
time by  a  few  observations  on  what  was  ac- 
complished through  the  Joint  eflTorts  of  the 
military  and  the  U.S.  food  industry  In  re- 
searching, developing,  manufacturing,  and 
dlatrlbutlng  the  rations  of  World  War  II  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  associated 
with  this  effort. 

"PtTTTING     A     NEW     RATION     SYSTEM    ON     A    WAR 
rOOTING 

"When  the  Subsistence  Research  and  De- 
velopment Laboratory,  predecessor  of  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  Institute 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  Chicago,  came  Into 
being  In  1939.  It  quickly  became  evident  to 
my  small  staff  and  me,  that  whether  we 
liked  It  or  not  a  part  of  our  assigned  task 
was  to  put  Army  rations — a  whole  new  sys- 
tem of  ration* — on  a  war  footing  Our  im- 
mediate task  was  developing  a  food  and 
packaging  research  and  development  facility 
capable  of  systematizing  and  Improving  the 
largely  obsolescent  and  certainly  inadequate 
ration  system  that  existed.  But  research 
and  development  problems  were  not  the  only 
problems  we  had  to  keep  in  mind.  We  had 
to  ascertain  If  we  could,  and  to  make  some 
shrewd  guesses  If  we  could  not,  as  to  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  forces  who  would 
be  using  World  War  II  rations  It  was  evi- 
dent, even  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  that  this  was  to  be  a  different  kind 
of  war — far  more  mechanized  than  World 
War  I  and  with  a  third  dimension,  alrpower, 
added  to  the  picture. 

"It  was  also  evident  that  the  Industries — 
In  our  case  the  food  and  packaging  Indus- 
tries— would  be  full  partners  in  the  effort 

"You  cannot  enter  a  war  and  then  decide 
to  revolutionize  an  Industry  In  order  to 
make  It  more  responsive  to  military  needs. 
During  a  war  you  make  as  few  changes  In 
the  middle  of  the  stream  as  possible.  You 
learn  how  to  use  the  Industrial  plants  that 
you  have,  not  to  redesign  them.  You  work 
with  the  veteran  leaders  of  Industry  who 
have  developed  a  great  deal  of  sagacity  In 
the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of  food 

"It  was  reassuring  that  our  'aboratory  was 
located  In  Chicago  A  few  blocks  away  were 
the  Union  Stockyards  and  the  plants  of 
Armour.  Swift,  Libby.  and  Cudahy  Outside 
our  windows  to  the  south  were  the  spurllnes 
that  bore  the  packinghouse  products  out  to 
the  consumers  A  few  blocks  to  the  east 
was  a  branch  establishment  of  the  Conti- 
nental Can  Co  The  American  Can  Co  had 
a  plant  west  of  us  Within  easy  range  were 
'spice  companies,  coffee  manufacturers,  the 
Fulton  Street  markets,  refrigeration  com- 
panies, yeast  companies,  the  Short  Milling 
Co. — even  a  brewery 

"We  In  the  United  States  because  we  hate 
war,  have  never  located  our  Industries  and 
transportation  systems  In  accordance  with 
strategic  military  planning  as  was  done  in 
Germany  to  some  extent  before  World  Wax 
II  and.  more  recently.  In  Russia.  Therefore, 
to  have  our  laboratory,  which  became  dur- 
ing World  War  II  an  Information  and  liaison 
center  for  the  food  and  packaging  industries. 
In  Chicago  was  an  undisguised  blessing.     We 


could  not  have  handled  the  "crash"  prob- 
lems th»t  poured  In  on  us  during  the  war 
without  having  at  our  elbow  for  Immediate 
consultation  the  food  experts  available  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  the  can  companies. 
the  canolng  companies,  and  the  food  plants. 
large  and  small,  that  stud  the  Chicago  area 
and  the  Midwest,  It  Is  worth  mentioning. 
In  this  regard,  that  two-thirds  of  lend-lease 
supplies  delivered  to  our  allies,  flowed  from 
the  Chloago  Quartermaster  Depot,  where  we 
were  locBted 

"BUILDIN«     AN     EFFECTIVE     MILITART-INDtTSTBT 
LIAISON 

"How  do  you  go  about  building  an  effective 
liaison  with  Industry  during  an  emergency? 
There  is  never  any  question  as  to  the  pa- 
triotic desire  of  Industry  to  cooperate,  but 
there  Is  a  world  of  difference  between  desire 
and  action  In  tackling  our  problems — de- 
signing, developing,  and  getting  Into  volume 
production  the  kinds  of  ration.s  required 
for  a  new  kind  of  war — one  of  our  very  first 
objectives,  even  before  we  got  Into  World 
War  II.  was  to  get  across  to  the  food  Indus- 
tries the  nature  and  scope  of  the  overall 
problem.  Throuijh  letters,  conferences  in  our 
laboratory  experimental  kitchen,  talks  be- 
fore Industrial  groups — we  made  It  known 
that  thl«  would  be  a  new  and  different  kind 
of  war  end  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
probe  deeply  Into  the  requirements  under- 
lying the  use  of  rations  m  completely  new 
combat  and  combat-related  situations.  It 
was  not  too  well  recognized  prior  to  World 
War  II  that  storage,  transportation,  and 
Issue  would  be  far  more  complicated,  that 
the  preparation  and  consumption  of  food 
would  take  place  In  all  kinds  of  strange 
places,  that  new  equipment,  specifications, 
manufacturing  techniques,  would  be  in- 
volved, and  that  the  volume  of  food  going 
to  the  Armed  Forces  would  exceed  anything 
known  before.  Should  another  war  come, 
however,   the   problems  will  be  even  greater. 

"In  these  preliminary  efforts  to  develop 
Interest  in  military  problems  we  met  with 
virtually  complete  cooperation  from  the  In- 
dustries—the few  instances  of  disinterest 
being  due  to  a  certain  reluctance  to  face 
tiie  fact  that    a  war  was  going  to  be  on  ' 

"But  the  war  came  and  our  Job  was 
quickly  increased  to  a  size  far  beyond  what 
we  had  forecast.  In  fact,  we  began  receiv- 
ing, almost  at  once,  very  specific  requests — 
requests  for  rations  to  meet  the  variables  of 
climate  ( the  subarctic,  the  desert) ,  of  ter- 
rain (mountains.  Jungles,  etc),  and  types 
of  operation  (paratroop  drops,  beachhead 
landings,  etc.)  Hlnd.?ieht  tells  us  that  we 
should  have  broadened  the  field  utility  of 
some  of  these  rations,  but  who  would  know 
that  the  K-ration  with  a  caloric  value  of 
2.700.  designed  for  a  maximum  use  of  5 
days,  would  be  Issued  Interchangeably  with 
C-ratlon  without  regard  for  time?  But  as 
time  went  on.  the  shakedown  testing  of 
actual  Combat  gave  us  a  more  accurately 
adjusted  view  of  the  requirements,  and  be- 
fore tha  war  closed  the  general  principles  of 
feeding  men  for  a  war  of  the  type  of  World 
War  II  Here  clear.  In  the  main  the  rations 
developsd  and  supplied  the  troops  during 
World  War  II  fulfilled  their  purposes.  But  I 
mu.st  emphasize  again  that  our  basic  prin- 
ciple was  working  with  the  food  and  pack- 
aging Industries  as  partners. 

"WHY    IS   MILITARY-IWDUSTRY    COORDINATION    OF 
S1"CH    IMPORTANCE? 

"A  brief  ansv.-er  to  this  question,  based  on 
the  experience  of  World  War  II  may  be  use- 
ful to  Have  on  record  As  my  many  asso- 
ciates, military  and  civilian,  who  were  en- 
gaged la  food  research  and  development  in 
World  War  II  will  agree,  there  was  virtually 
no  aspect  of  military  foods  and  feeding  that 
did  noC  demand  our  Joint  attention.  In 
general,  however,  the  areas  that  demanded 
closest  coordLiatlon  with  Industry  were 
three:      1)    the    adaptability    of    foods    and 
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packaging  to  ."specific  military  operations. 
(2)  the  stability  of  foods  and  packaging 
under  extremes  of  climate  and  military  types 
of  handling  and  storage.  (3)  the  eating 
quality  of  foods.  It  Is  gratifying  that  these 
three  areas — In  terms  of  a  possible  future 
conflict-  -were  covered  at  a  2-day  conference 
last  September,  held  at  the  Stockyard  Inn. 
The  proceedings  of  this  conference  are  avail- 
able in  limited  quantity  at  my  office 

"Adjusting  foods  and  packaging  to  'mili- 
tary life'  Is  more  difficult  In  many  ways  than 
adjusting  raw  recruits  to  military  ways  of 
doing  things  To  do  so  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  performance  capacity  of  soldiers  under 
strefs.  how  ration  systems  fit  Into  military 
operation  systems,  the  potentials  of  the  food 
and  packaging  Industries  for  meeting  the 
often  exacting  requirements  of  packaged  ra- 
tions— and  a  constant,  day-after-day  atten- 
tion to  the  chemical,  microbiological,  physi- 
cal, and  psychological  aspects  of  food.  This 
Is  a  large  order  as  the  outstanding  group  of 
men  and  women  who  made  up  my  staff,  and 
I  myself,  found  out.  It  takes  organization. 
It  takes  patience.  It  takes  a  stable  program 
well  supported  by  higher  echelons  to  do  the 
Job.  All  of  these  things  we  had  In  World 
War  II — and  all  of  these  things  we  shall  need 
If   another    holocaust    descends   on    us 

•'In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  able  and  dedicated  people,  military 
and  civilian,  who  made  up  the  SRDL  of 
World  War  II,  Not  only  did  they  advance 
the  science  and  technology  of  rations  and 
packaging  but  they  also  helped  to  create 
the  understanding  and  ready  communica- 
tion among  military.  Industry,  and  institu- 
tional groups  that  Is  being  perpetuated  to- 
day at  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  for  the  Armed  Forces 

"ROHLAND    A      ISKEX. 

"Colonel,  QuaTtermaster  Corps  ( Re- 
tired),  Research  and  Development 
Associates.  Food  and  Container 
Institute,  Inc  .  Chicago,   III." 

IV  PHYSICAL  PLANT  AND  SERVICES:  QUARTER- 
MASTER FOOD  AND  CONTAINER  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE     ARMED     FORCES 

A.  Present  physical  plant,  budget  and 
staff: 

1.  The  Institute  presently  occupies  about 
188.000  square  feet  In  a  facility  called  the 
Chicago  Administration  Center  at  1819  West 
Pershing  Road.  Chicago.  The  Government- 
owned  plant  consists  of  three  six-story  build- 
ings and  a  garage  which  were  usetl  as  a  sup- 
ply depot  from  World  War  I  to  1956  when 
the  center  was  activated.  Ten  Government 
offices  were  housed  In  the  center 

"A"  building  Is  partially  occupied  by  the 
Quartermaster  Chicago  Administration  Cen- 
ter. U.S.  Army  Subsistence  Center.  5th  Army 
Statistical  and  Accounting  Division,  5th 
Army  Veterinary  Food  Inspection  Service, 
and  by  the  Post  Office  Department  Supply 
Center. 

"B  "  building  is  partially  occupied  by  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute and  the  Military  Subsistence  Testing 
Laboratory. 

"C"  building  is  partially  occupied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Dairy  Branch 
Laboratory,  5th  Army  Finance  and  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  US  Army  Meat  and  Dairy 
Hygiene  School. 

2.  In  1959  the  budget  allotment  to  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute amounted  to  about  $265,000  as  pay- 
ment for  space  It  now  occupies  Including 
heat,  electricity.  Janitor  service,  and  other 
"housekeeping"  fficilltles  furnished  by  the 
Chicago  Administration  Center.  Approxi- 
mately $500,000  Is  allotted  for  maintenance 
of  equipment,  purchase  of  new  equipment, 
perishable  supplies,  administrative  travel, 
etc. 

3  The  Institute  presently  employs  about 
246. 

B  Support  services  provided  by  the  Chi- 
cago Administration  Center  to  the  Quarter- 


master Food  and  Container  Institute  for  the 
Armed  Forces: 

1.  General  administration:  Security  meas- 
ures; fire  prevention  regulations;  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  workday:  declaration  of 
holidays:  general  regulations;  and  cu.stoms 
of  the  Installation 

2.  Special  staff  services:  Command  inspec- 
tion; Intelligence;  public  Information; 
claims  and  safety 

3  Management  assistance  services:  Man- 
agement studies  and  analysis;  statistics  and 
statistical  analysis;  personnel  strength  con- 
trol; organization  control;  reports  and 
forms  control;    and   consultant 

4  Budget  and  funds  control  services:  Per- 
sonnel funding  estimates  and  control;  mis- 
sion and  local  procurement  funds  estimates 
and  control 

5.  Finance  and  accounting  services:  Pay- 
roll, personnel,  mission,  and  local  procure- 
ment funds  accounting;  and  coet  account- 
ing. 

6.  Machine  accounting  services 
7    Civilian  personnel  services 

8.  Administrative  services:  Mall  and  rec- 
ords, records  administration,  messenger 
service,  telephone,  teletype,  central  repnxiuc- 
tlon.  and  motor  pool. 

9.  Local  logistic  services:  Supply  opera- 
tions, self-service  supply  center,  purchasing 
and  contracting,  service  unit  (receiving  i 

10  Housekeeping  services:  Custodial  (of- 
fice areas  i ;  organizational  and  field  mainte- 
nance of  furniture  and  typ>ewrlters  and  office 
appliances;  security  (guardsi;  fire  protec- 
tion; and  repairs  and  utilities. 

11.  Common  services;  Medical  (dispen- 
sary): salvage;  packing  and  crating;  trans- 
portation (except  typing  orders);  labor  and 
MHE  equipment 

12.  General  auditing 

13.  Local  welfare  services:  Troop  informa- 
tion and  special  services  activities. 

14    Restaurant 

v.  PROPOSAL  OF  SITE  FOR  THE  QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD  AND  CONTAINER  INSTITUTE  BY  THE 
ILLINOIS    INSTITTTTE    OF    TECHNOIXXJY 

A.  General  proposal : 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  (IIT)  has 
offered  to  construct  and  finance  a  building 
(or  buildings)  sufficient  to  house  the  Insti- 
tute on  Its  campus  on  Chicago's  near  South 
Side.  Facilities  would  be  erected  according 
to  specifications  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
and  under  Its  direction  and  leased  to  the  In- 
stitute (or  an  appropriate  Government 
agency)  for  a  period  ranging  from  10  to  25 
years  to  allow  a  reasonable  scheduling  of 
amortization.  Adequate  parking  facilities 
would  be  provided  and  housing  for  staff  of 
the  Institute  on  a  preferential  basis  would 
be  available  In  apartments  owned  by  UT  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  campus  IIT  would  fur- 
nish all  essential  services  at  cost  plus  a 
small  overhead  fee. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  ITT  believe  that  a  mutually  at- 
tractive agreement  can  be  concluded  They 
are  "flexible  In  their  thinking"  and  will  co- 
operate with  the  Qii.irter-naster  General  and 
other  responsible  offlcla.s  In  developing  a 
working  relationship 

The  Duke  University  contract  with  the 
Army  Ordnance  Corps  Is  favorable  precedent 
for  this  proposal.  The  Office  of  Ordnance 
Research,  which  administers  an  annual  pro- 
gram of  $5  million  In  basic  research.  Is 
housed  In  a  building  ori  the  Duke  campus 
which  Wiis  constructed  by  the  university 
and  leased  to  the  corps. 

B.  Location: 

IIT  Is  located  about  3'i  miles  south  of 
Chicago's  Loop  between  30th  and  35th 
Streets  and  extending  between  Federal  .Street 
and  Michigan  Avenue.  The  campus,  served 
by  frequent  rapid  transit  and  bus  service, 
can  be  reached  from  th'»  Loop  In  less  than 
15  minutes  Thlrty-fifih  and  Thirty-first 
Streets    will    be    Interchanges    on    the    new 


South  Expressway  connecting  the  Calumet 
Skyway  and  the  Calumet  Expressway  on  the 
south  with  Southwest.  Congress,  Northwest, 
and   Edens  Expressways  on   the  north. 

A  site  for  the  Institute  is  Immediately 
available  at  the  corner  of  30th  Street,  and 
Michigan  Avenue.  Land  reasonably  con- 
tiguous to  this  site  has  already  been  re- 
developed and  bordering  properties  are 
scheduled  for  redevelopment  soon 

C.  Services  and  other  facilities: 

All  essential  "housekeeping"  services.  In- 
cluding maintenance  and  repairs,  Janitor 
and  guard  service,  steam,  electricity,  and 
heat,  would  be  furnished  by  IIT  at  cost, 
plus  a  small  overhead  fee.  Cafeteria  or  res- 
taurant and  private  luncheon  facilities, 
small  meeting  rooms  and  auditoriums  seat- 
ing from  250  to  750  would  also  be  available. 

Unique  and  costly  equipment  at  IIT  could 
be  used  by  the  Institute.  Included  is  a  nu- 
clear reactor  designed  specifically  for  indus- 
trial research,  a  nationally  recognized  com- 
puter center,  and  a  gas  fission  product 
source 

D.  Estimated  cost  of  new  facilities: 
Here   is   a   first   "crude"   estimate   of   cost 

of  facilities  to  house  the  Institute  on  the 
IIT  campus 

Building     180,000  square  feet  at 

$28  per  square  foot- $5,040,000 

Laboratory  equipment  and  in- 
stallation: 180,000  square  feet 
at  $5  per  square  foot 900,000 


Total- 5.940.000 

Facilities  could  probably  be  completed 
about  18  months  after  the  final  plans  are 
submitted. 

E    The  future  of  the  Institute  at  IIT: 

Shortly  after  Its  formation  In  1940,  IIT 
began  developmen  of  a  completely  new 
110-acre  campus  called  Technology  Center 
The  program  Is  now  well  under  way — 34  new 
buildings  have  been  constructed  or  are  un- 
der construction.  They  Include  a  new  $3.5 
million  chemistry  building  and  facilities  for 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  will  move 
from  Its  present  Loop  site  to  the  IIT  cam- 
pus. When  completed.  Technology  Center. 
In  the  functional  design  of  Ludwig  Mies 
van  der  Rohe,  the  Internationally  recognized 
architect,  will  be  one  of  the  worlds  most 
modern  campuses  and  one  of  the  few  ever 
designed  as  a  unit.  The  center  already 
houses.  In  addition  to  the  IIT  staff  of  2.300 
(1200  of  whom  have  advanced  degrees  In 
engineering  and  or  the  sciences),  the 
Armour  Research  Foundation,  the  Institute 
of  Gas  Technology,  and  the  central  research 
laboratory  or  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

F  Notes  to  enclosures  1.  2.  and  3  on  pages 
Immediately  following: 

Enclosure  1 :  Aerial  view  of  campus.  Uii- 
nois  Institute  of  Technology.  Elevated  rail- 
way line  Is  in  right  foreground  Site  of  new 
John  Crerar  Library  building  Is  in  blue. 
One  of  the  sites  proposed  foT  the  Quarter- 
master Food  and  Container  Institute  Is  In 
red. 

Enclosure  2:  Map  of  Technology  Center 

Enclostire  3 :  Map  of  Chicago  throughways 
(completed  and  projected)  IIT  campus  Is 
In  red  It  is  strategically  situated  for  mo- 
tor, bus.  and  elevated  railway  transportation. 

(Note. — Enclosures  1.  2.  and  3  are  in- 
cluded In  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

VI.  QUESTIONS  PERTINENT  TO  PROPER  USE  OF 
APPROPRI\TIONS  FOR  THE  QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD  AND  CONTAINER  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

A  What  is  the  basis  for  alleged  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  move' 

1  Is  any  part  of  the  alleged  savings  a 
"wash"  entry  applicable  without  regard  to 
location? 

2.  If  "repairs  and  utilities"  costs  are  part 
of   alleged   savings,   how   does  this  cost   per 


square  foot  of  space  at  the  Chicago  Adminis- 
tration Center  compare  with  cost  at  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Center? 

3  Does  any  part  of  alleged  savings  result 
from  lower  costs  applicable  without  regard 
to  location? 

4.  Is  any  part  of  alleged  savings  based  on 
reduction  in  mission  applicable  without  re- 
gard to  location? 

<a)  If  no  reduction  in  mission  Is  assumed, 
was  consideration  given  to  cost  of — 

( 1 )  Replacing  research  facilities  available 
at  food  and  packaging  Industries  and  other 
institutions  In  the  Chicago  area? 

(2)  Maintaining  communication  with  the 
Army  Subsistence  Center  and  Military  Sub- 
sistence Supply  Agency  (which  presumably 
will  remain  In  Chicago)  ? 

(b)  If  a  reduction  of  the  Institute's  mis- 
sion is  contemplated,  will  It  result  in  require- 
ments for  additional  personnel  and  or  facil- 
ities for  research  and  engineering  in  food  and 
rations  by  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Military  Sub- 
sistence Supply  Agency,  or  Army  Subsistence 
Center? 

B.  Were  alternatives  to  the  move  ade- 
quately explored? 

1 .  Was  a  study  made  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing costs  at  the  Chicago  Administration 
Center  by  moving  any  of  these  other  Chicago 
Government  agencies  now  leasing  space  In 
the  Loop  or  elsewhere  In  the  Chicago  area  to 
the  center? 

(a)  Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency. 
226  West  Jackson  Boulevard. 

(b)  District  Engineer,  U.S  Army,  Mer- 
chandise Mart. 

(C)  Regional  Engineer,  U.8.  Army,  536 
South  Clark  Street. 

(di  Chicago  Ordnance  District,  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

2  Were  private  Institutions  In  Chicago, 
such  as  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  con- 
sidered as  possible  sites  for  the  Institute? 

If  so,  what  criteria  were  used? 

C.  Were  other  agencies  Involved  in  the 
move  consulted  regarding  it? 

1    The  Gener;)!  Services  Adtninistration. 

2.  Air  Force. 

3  Navy. 

4  Army  Subsistence  Center 

5  Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency. 

D  Were  any  benefits  to  mission  alleged  as 
a  result  of  the  move? 

1.  If  so,  in  what  respect  is  the  Quarter- 
master Research  and  Engineering  Center  su- 
perior as  a  site  to  the  Chicago  Administration 
Center? 

If  so,  in  what  respect  Is  Natlck  superior  as 
a  site  to  Chicago? 

VII  EXP.ANSION  or  CERTAIN  ARGUMENTS  FAVOR- 
ING A  CHICAGO  SITE  FOR  THE  QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD  AND  CONTAINER  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ARMED     FORCES 

A  Unlimited  research  facilities  are  Im- 
mediately   available: 

1  Major  scientific  research  facilities  In  the 
immediate   locality   Include: 

la)  The  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute  on  the  South  Side. 

(b)  North w stern  University  Technologi- 
cal   Institute.   In   Evanston 

ici  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Armour  Research  Foundation — Just 
south  of  the  central  business  district. 

(d»  The  University  of  Illinois  Medical 
Center,  west  and  south  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district 

(e)  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  operated 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  and  located  In 
Lemon  t 

Note, — Two  major  research  facilities  not 
located  in  the  immediate  locale  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  nevertheless  convenient  and  much 
used — the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Madison.  Wis  ,  and  the  Institute  of  Paper 
Chemistry  in  Appleton.  Wis  Because  It  Is 
a  Government  agency,  the  laboratory  would 
be   contacted    bv    the   Institute   wherever    it 
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was  located,  but  proximity  of  the  laboratory 
to  Chicago  has  made  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  Government  functlona 
possible. 

2.  Indiistrlal  research  laboratories  In  the 
food  and  container  fields  are  numerous  In 
Chicago  and  the  surrounding  area  because 
of  th2  large  number  of  food  and  container 
Industries    located    here. 

A  list  of  Industrial  research  laboratories 
In  these  fields  follows  this  part  (Vll)  of  the 
appendix  as  enclosure  1.  The  Institute  also 
obtains  a  great  deal  of  Information  and 
assistance  from  General  Mills.  Inc.,  and  the 
PiUsbury  Co.  In  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co..  St.  Paul 

3.  Technical  libraries  in  the  area  offer  a 
huge  reservoir  of  literature  on  subjects  of 
Interest  to  the  Institute.  In  addition  to  li- 
braries at  the  major  universities  (Chicago, 
Illinois,    and   Northwestern)    these    are    also 

(a)  The  John  Crerar  Ubrary.  Founded  In 
1894.  this  Is  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  li- 
braries in  the  world  Its  medical  collection. 
ccMnprtsing  over  150  000  volumes,  Is  the  most 
comprehensive  in  the  Midwest  Other  ex- 
tensive collections  Include  the  basic  sciences 
(especially  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology), 
tehnology.  and  agriculture.  They  are  sup- 
plemented by  current  subscriptions  to  10,000 
periodicals  and  other  serial  publications, 

ib)  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Armour  Research  Foundation. 

(c)  Special  libraries  maintained  by  Indus- 
trie* In  food  and  packaging  fields  or  at  na- 
tional headquarters  by  trade  and  profes- 
»lonal  associations. 

I  1 )  These  libraries  are  devoted  primarily 
to  sclence-technoloify: 

Armour  &  Co  ,  1355  West  31st  Street,  Chi- 
cago, ni 

victor  Chemical  Works.  11th  and  Arnold 
Streets,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Post  Office 
Box  299.  Lemont,  HI. 

Illinois  Farm  Supply  Co  ,  100  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

American  Can  Co.,  433  North  Northwest 
Hlghwav.  Harrington,  111. 

Com  Products  Refining  Co  .  Chemical  Di- 
vision Library.  Box  345,  Argo.  111. 

American  Institute  of  Baking.  400  East  On- 
tario Street.  Chicago.  III. 

Abbott  Laboratories,  1400  Sheridan  Road. 
North  Chicago.  Ill 

Baxter  Laboratories.  Inc  .  6301  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue. Morton  Grove.  111. 

American  Meat  Institute  Foundation,  939 
East  57th  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Ubby.  13636  South  West- 
em  Avenue.  Blue  Island,  111. 

Ttie  Upjohn  Co.,   Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  1029  West  35th 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  923  Wau- 
kegan  Road.  Glenvlew,  111. 

Miles  Laboratories.  Inc  .  MjTtle  <fe  Mc- 
Naughton  Streets.  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Velslcol  Chemical  Corp  ,  330  East  Grand 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  Inc.,  221 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

Lewis  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Route  66A,  Lockport,  111 

Wilson  &  Company,  Inc.,  4200  South 
Marshfleld  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

National  Confectioners'  Association,  36 
South  Wabash   Avenue,  Chicago,   111. 

O.  D.   Searle  &  Company.  Skokle,  Hi. 

(2)  These  libraries  have  collections  In  the 
biological  sciences: 

American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

{3t  These  libraries  relate  primarily  to 
metals 

Acme  Steel  Co  .  100  Acme  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


United  States  Steel  Corp.  isouth  works). 
3426  Ea»t  89th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Fanstaeel  Metallurgical  Corp  ,  2200  Sheri- 
dan Road,  North  Chicago.  111. 

Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inetitutlcns  doing  graduate  work  In 
food  and  container  technology  are  more 
numerous  In  lhe  Middle  West  than  in  any 
other  part  of  t:ie  country: 

The    roUowlng    are    within    easy    reach    of 

Chicago: 

1.  In»tltute  of  Meat  Research  of  the  Uni- 
versity cf  Chicago. 

2.  Illinois  I.-istltute  of  Technology,  Chi- 
cago. 

3    .^rtnour  Research  Foundation.  Chicago. 
4.  Unlverslt;-  of  nilnols.  Urbana,  111. 
5    Michigan' State  University,  East  Lansing. 
Mich. 

6.  Unlversltv  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis. 
7    Unlverslt  ,■  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
8.  Iowa  State  University.  Ames.  Iowa. 

9  K;^nsas  gtate  University,  Manhattan 
Kans 

10  Purdue  University.  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

11  Bradley  University.  Peoria.  111. 

12  Wayne  .'  tate  University.  Detroit,  Mich. 
C    Contacts   with   the  fcxxl   and  packaging 

Industries  are  easily  maintained  in  Chicago: 

1  Chicago  Is  iJ:ie  center  fur  the  Nation's 
fijKxl  ppr,ductl5n.  The  area  is  second  in  the 
United  States  In  total  value  of  food  pnxlucts 
manufactiirec  for  the  consumer.  In  1958 
gross  sales  of  'ood  products  amounted  to  83.7 
billion  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

(a I  Chicago  Ls  the  center  of  distribution 
for  the  dairy  industry.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
IlUnoiv  Indiana,  and  Michigan  produce  half 
of  the  Nation  s  butter  and  more  than  a  third 
of  its  Ruld  n\llk.  Wisconsin  makes  almost 
half  of  the  country's  domestic  cheese.  Most 
Arms  which  d.stribute  dairy  products  nation- 
ally have  either  main  offices  ur  processing  fa- 
cilities here.  They  Include  Kraft  Foods  Co., 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  Wilson 
&  Co  ,  Swift  &  Co  ,  Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  and 
the  Borden  Cj. 

(1)  Among  the  biggest  milk  distributors 
In  Chicago  are  the  Bowman  Dairy  Co..  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  Independents.  Borden 
and  Hawthonie-Melludy  Farms  Dairy. 

I  2;  The  Cliicago  Mercantile  Exchange  op- 
erates as  the  N'atlon's  leading  "futures'  mar- 
ket in  butter  (and  ees;s  and  onions  as  well). 

(b)  Poultry  and  eggs,  both  highly  perish- 
able commodities,  are  produced  In  quantity 
nearby  and  shipped  out  of  Chicago  to  mar- 
kets around  the  Nation.  Iowa  Ls  first  among 
all  States  In  production  of  poultry  and  eggs; 
Mlnne»ota  Is  second  In  egg  prfjduction  and 
fourth  in  the  production  of  chickens,  Min- 
nesota Is  secijnd  in  turkey  raising,  and  Iowa 
Is  fourth. 

(CI  A  major  portion  of  America's  fruit  and 
vegetables  funnel  through  Chicago;  In  fact, 
more  fresh  j>roduce  passes  through  Chicago 
than  througi  any  similar  center  anywhere 
in  the  world  because  of  its  central  bocatlon 
and  the  av;iilablllty  of  refrigerated  ware- 
house space  Chicago  h;is  nearly  34  million 
cubic  feet  c>f  cooler  and  freezer  space  in 
public  warehwiises  and  ab^ut  20  million 
feet  la  private  warehouses. 

(di  Chicago  handles  enough  grain  to  be 
known  as  the  Nation's  third  largest  granary. 
The  value  of  crops  harvested  within  a  500- 
mlle  rivdlus  of  Chicago  Is  41  percent  of  the 
national  total.  Grain  storage  capacity  In 
Chicago  Is  nearly  80  million  bushels.  It 
manufactured  over  $56  million  worth  of 
grain  mill  products  in  1954.  second  only  to 
Buffalo.   NY, 

(  1  I  Among  the  large  firms  In  the  baking 
lndU3ta-y  located  here  are  Continental  Bak- 
ing Co  .  Schulze  &  Burch  Biscuit  Co  ,  Ward 
Baklnf  Co  ,  Gordon  Baking  Co.,  Piper  Bak- 
ing Co  .  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co,,  United  Biscuit  Co..  Jewel  Tea  Co, 
SalernD-McGowen  Bisctilt  Co.,  Consolidated 


Poods  Corp.,  Carr  Consolidated  Biscuit  Co., 
National  BlsciUt  Co.,  Sawyer  Biscuit  Co..  and 
Burny  Bros  ,  Inc. 

(2)  The  Chicago  Bt^ard  of  Trade  has  al- 
ways been  the  worlds  leading  market  la 
"futures" trading. 

(c)  The  city  ranks  first  among  all  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Nation  In  meat  prixluc- 
tlon.  About  47  percent  of  the  Nation  s  live- 
stock Is  produced  within  a  500-mlle  radius  of 
the  city.  The  Union  Stc^k  Yards  In  Chicago 
can  handle  more  than  40, (KX)  cattle  and 
130,000  hogs  a  day  and  turn  out  meat  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  p<junds  a  minute  during 
an  8-hour  day. 

Despite  decentralization  In  the  Industry. 
Chicago  Is  still  tlie  national  center  of  the 
sales  market.  In  1954  sales  of  meat  was 
close  to  $149  million;  New  York  »<jld  about 
»67  million  worth  of  meat  In  the  same  year. 
Leading  Chicago  manufacturers  of  meat 
products  Include  Agar  Parking  C<>  .  Inc.. 
Armour  &  Co..  th»  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co  .  Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp  .  Illi- 
nois Meat  Co..  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co  .  Swift  St 
Co..  and  Wilson  &  Co..  Inc. 

(f)  Chicago  Is  the  center  of  the  confec- 
tionery Industry  In  the  United  states  and 
produces  about  25  percent  of  all  candy  man- 
ufactured In  the  country  E  J  Brach  & 
Sons.  Bunte  Bros  Man^.  Inc  .  Curtlss  Candy 
Co..  and  Walter  H  Johnsiin  Candy  Co.  main- 
tain headquarters  In  the  city. 

2  The  Chicago  area  manufactures  more 
containers  of  all  types  than  any  other  area 
In  the  Nation  beciiuse.  as  in  the  case  of  f(x>d 
products.  It  is  close  to  sources  of  supply. 
Major  manufacturers  Include  the  Container 
Corp.  of  America,  which  has  Its  home  office 
and  five  plants  here,  the  .\merlcan  Can  Co. 
(seven  plants  plus  research  and  technical 
service  department),  and  the  ContiJ.ental 
Can  Co.  (nine  plants.  Metal  Reseiirch  and 
Development  Division.  Central  Research  Di- 
vision and  six  subsidiaries  manufacturing 
paper  and  plastic  containers) .  _ 

(a)  In  tin  cant;  and  other  tin  wear,  Chi- 
cago In  1954  stood  first  with  a  production 
valued  at  almost  197  million,  oompared  with 
about  $55  million  worth  for  New  York.  No 
other  metropolitan  area  had  more  than  half 
the  production  of  New  York  City. 

(b)  Only  two  areas  In  the  the  Nation  pro- 
duce more  paperlx)ard  containers  (specified 
for  shipping  80  to  90  percent  of  Quarter- 
master Corp.  Items)  than  Chicago.  Among 
the  large  naanufacturers  located  here  In  ad- 
dition to  the  three  mentioned  above  are: 
Olin  Mathleson  Chemical  Co.,  Owens-Illl- 
nols  (National  Container  Corp  ) .  Rheem 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Stone  Container  Corp., 
United  Bl.scult  Co.  (Chicago  Carton  Co.)  and 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.  (Traver  Partition 
Corp.). 

Geographic  representation  on  a  current 
Institute  Industry  advisory  committee  indi- 
cates the  concentration  of  technical  services 
of  the  flt)erboard  Industry  In  the  Midwest. 
When  the  Industry  was  canv:issed  for  tech- 
nical professional  personnel,  the  volunteer 
committee  was  composed  of  representatives 
from  these  cities: 

East  Walpole.  Mass. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Keokuk.  Iowa. 

Rlttman.  Ohio. 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  111. 

3,  Chicago  Is  the  headquarters  of  all  ma- 
jor trade  associations  In  the  food  Industry 
and  ft  large  percentage  of  their  national 
meetings  and  conferences  are  held  here. 
Ninety-eight  tratle  associations  related  either 
to  food  or  containers  are  located  in  Chicago. 
There  are  30  a-ssoclatlons  In  the  field  of 
produce,  dairy  products,  and  general  agrlcul- 
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ENCLOSUBE    1.       iNDrSTEI.vL   RESEARCH   LABORA- 
TORIES tN  THE  C  IICAGO  Area 

(Source:  Industrial  Research  Laboratories 
of  the  United  States  (  nth  ed  »  Publication 
379.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National 
Research  Council  Washington,  DC  ,  1956.) 

A.  rooos 

American  Bakeries  Co  ,  919  North  Michigan 
Avenue. 

American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  Inc..  221 
North  La  Salle  Street. 

American  Institute  cf  Baking,  400  East 
Ontario  Street. 

American  Meat  Institute  Foundation,  939 
East  67th  Street. 

American  Research  &  Testing  Laboratories, 
32  North  State  Street. 

Armour  &  Co  Resea  ch  Division,  Union 
Stock  Yards 

Armour  &  Co.  Auxiliaries  Division,  1355 
West  31st  Street 

Beatrice  Foods  Co  .  1528  South  SUte  Street 

Best  Foods.  Inc.  th?,  2816  South  Kll- 
bourn  Avenue, 

Chicago- AUis  Manufacturing  Co..  113-126 
North  Green  Street. 

Chicago  Dairy  &  Food  Laboratories,  6930 
North  Clark  Street. 

Chicago  Pharmacal  Co  ,  5547  North 
Ravenswood 

Columbus  Laboratories,  the,  31  North  State 
Street. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc..  Metal  Division. 
76th  and  Ixximls  Boulevard. 

Contlnenui  Coffee  Cc  .  641  North  Orleans 
Street. 

Cook  Chocolate  Co  ,  4825  South  Rockwell 
Street. 

Dawes'  Laboratories,  Inc  ,  4800  South 
Richmond  Street. 

Dickinson  Co  .  Albert,  the.  2750  West  35th 
Street. 

F.  &  F  Laboratories.  Inc..  3501  West  48th 
Place. 

Fermco  Chemicals  In<  .  4941  South  Racine 
Avenue. 

Feuer  A  Associates.  Bertram.  664  North 
Michigan  Avenue. 

Food  Technology,  Ii.c.  5903  Northwest 
Highway. 

General  Poods  Corp  (Perkins  Products 
Co.).  7400  South   Rock^>-ell   Street 

Glldden  Co..  the.  Foxl  Division  (Durkee 
Famous  Foods).  2670  North  Elston  Avenue 
and  3702  Iron  Street. 

Griffith  Laboratories.  Inc  .  the  1415  West 
37th  Street. 

Hales  &  Hunter  Co  .  Bed  Comb  Lalxaratory, 
140th  and  Stewart  Avenue 

Independent  Biscuit  Manufacturers'  Co.. 
7002  North  Clark  Street 

Industrial  Bio-Test  Laboratories.  Inc.. 
4122  South  Union  Aven>ie. 

Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries. 
I  API  Egg  Products  Ltboratory.  110  North 
Franklin  Street. 


James  Laboratories,  the,  189  West  Madison 
Street. 

Johnson  Products  Co. — Keto  Laboratory, 
4603  South  State  Street. 

Kitchen  Art  Poods,  Inc.,  2320  North  Damen 
Avenue. 

Kohnstamm  &  Co  ,  Inc  ,  H,  11  East  Illinois 
Street. 

Laboratory  of  'Vitamin  Technology,  Inc., 
7737  South  Chicago  Avenue 

Liquid  Carbonic  Corp,  the.  3100  South 
Kedzle  Avenue 

Long  Co  ,  W.  E  .  188  West  Randolph  Street. 

Miner  Laboratories,  the.  9  South  Clinton 
Street. 

Morton  Salt  Co.  Development  Division, 
1357  North  Elston. 

Peter  Hand  Foundation,  1632  North  Shef- 
field Avenue 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  the,  345  East  25th  Street. 

Reliable  Packing  Co.,  1440  West  47th 
Street 

Scientific  on  Compounding  Co..  Inc.,  1637 
South  Kllbourn. 

Slebel  Sons'  Co,  Inc.,  J.  E,  4065  West 
Peterson  Avenue. 

Stange  Co..  William  J..  342  North  Western 
Avenue. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Synthetical  Laboratories,  tne,  5558  West 
Ardmore  Avenue. 

Vlco  Products  Co.,  2817  North  Oakley 
Boulevard 

Vitamins.  Inc  .  809  West  58th  Street 

Wahl-Henlus  Institute.  1135  Fullerton 
Avenue. 

Wilson  &  Co.  Inc..  4100  South  Ashland 
Avenue 

Wrlgley  Jr    Co  .  Wm  .  301  East  Erie  Street. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co  .  Argo,  111. 

Jewel  Tea  Oo.,  Inc.,  Barrlngton,  El. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc  .  Calumet  City.  DI, 

Victor  Chemicals  Works,  Chicago  Heights, 
111 

General  American  Transportation  Corp  . 
East  Chicago.  Ind 

Fearn    Foods.    Inc     Franklin    Park.    111. 

Furst-MrNe.-^s  Co  ,  Freeport,  111. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  Kraft  Foods 
Co  ,  Glenvlew,  111. 

Grayslake  Gelatin  Co  ,  Grayslake.  II! 

Pratt  Food   Co  .  H.ammond.  Ind. 

Armour  &  Co  ,  Kankakee.  Ill 

Allied  Mills  Inc  ,  LibertyviUe,  111, 

American   Can  Co  .   Maywood.  111. 

United  Biscuit  Co.  of  America,  Melrose 
Park.  111. 

American  Maize -Products  Co  ,  Roby.  Ind. 

Dean  Milk  Co  .  Rockford.  Ill 

California   Packing    Corp  .   Rochelle.    111. 

Julep  Co  .  the.  Svcamore.  Ill 

Koller  &  KoUer,  Villa  Park,  111 

Wander  Co.,  the.  Villa  Park.  111. 

Morton  Salt  Co.,  Woodstock.  111. 

B    containers 

Celotex  Corp  .  the.  205  West  Monroe  Street 

Chicago  Carton  Co.,  4200  South  Pulaski 
Road. 

Container  Corp.  of  America,  10  North  Clark 
Street. 

Container  Laboratories  Inc.,  112  West  Kln- 
zle  Street 

Continental  Can  Co..  Inc  ,  Central  Research 
&  Engineering  Division,  7622  South  Racine 
Avenue 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Millsplastlc  Lab- 
oratory. 2930  North  Ashland  Avenue. 

Cracker  Jack  Co..  the.  4800  West  66th 
Street. 

Cromwell  Paper  Co  .  4801  South  Whipple 
Street 

Daubert  Chemical  Co  .  4700  South  Central 
Avenue 

Ekco  Products  Co..  1949  North  Cicero  Ave- 
nue. 

Glldden  Co..  Protective  Coating  Division. 
1856  North  LeClalre  Avenue. 

Inland  Steel  Container  Co..  6532  South 
Menard  Avenue. 

Liquid  Carbonic  Corp  .  the,  8100  Kedzle 
Avenue. 


Meyercord  Co  .  53::3  West  Lake  Street. 

Precision  Scientific  Co..  3737  West  Cort- 
land Street 

Rapid  Roller  Co  .  2.')50  South  Federal  Street. 

Stone  Container  Corp  .  4200  West  42d  Place. 

Transparent  Package  Co..  3520  South  Mor- 
gan Street. 

Triangle  Package  Machinery  Co.,  6655  West 
Diversey  Avenue. 

Visklng  Corp  .  6733  West  65th  Street 

White  Cap  Co  .  1819  North  Major  Avenue. 

Apollo    Metal    Works.    Bedford    Park 

Dearborn  Glass  Co  ,  Bedford    Park. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  East  Chl- 
cag'  ,  Ind, 

Borg-Warner  Corp..  Marbou  Chemical  Di- 
vision. Gary,  Ind. 

Glldden  Co..  the  Chemical.  Metal,  and  Pig- 
ment  Division    Hammond.   Ind. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co  .  Lake  Zurich. 

American   Can    Co  .   Maywood 

Atlas  Powder  Co  .  Z&{X)n  Finishes  Labora- 
tory   North  Chicago 

Millers  National  Federation  309  West 
Jackson  Boulevard 

Association  of  Vitamin  Chemists,  Inc., 
7737  South  Chicago  Avenue, 

American  Butter  Institute.  110  North 
Franklin  Street 

American  Dairy  Association,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive. 

American  Dry  Milk  Instltut;.  221  North 
La  Salle  Street 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart 

Evaporated  Milk  Association.  228  North  La 
Salle  Street 

Illinois  Dairy  Products  Association.  309 
West  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Milk  Foundation,  Inc..  28  East  Huron 
Street. 

National  Cheese  Institute.  Inc.,  110  North 
Franklin  Street 

National  Dairy  Council.  Ill  North  Canal 
Street, 

National  Poultry,  Butter  &  Egg  Associa- 
tion. 110  North  Franklin. 

National  Soybean  Processors  Association. 
3818  Board  of  "Trade  Building 

Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  185  North 
Wabash  Avenue 

Pure  Milk  .Association.  343  South  Dearborn 
Street 

American  Bakers  Association,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive 

American  Institute  of  Baking  4O0  East 
Ontario  Street 

American  Society  of  Bakery  Engineers  121 
West  Wacker  Drive. 

Associated  Food  Retailers  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago. Inc  .  500  North  Dearborn  Street. 

Bakers  Club  of  Chicago.  112  West  Ran- 
dolph Street. 

Canned  Chop  Suey  Foods  Industry,  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue. 

Chicago  Paper  Box  Suppliers  Association. 
1210  Rldgewood  Drive.  Northbrook 

Fibre  Box  Association.  224  South  Michigan 
Avenue 

Folding  Paper  Box  Association  of  America. 
222  West  Adams  Street 

Paraffined  Carton  Association.  Ill  West 
Washington  Street. 


ENCLoSfRE  2    Major  Chicago  Trade  Associa- 
tions IN  THE  Food  and  Container  Fields 

A     FOODS 

Chicago  Candy  Association,  306  North  Un- 
ion Avenue. 

Independent  Grocers'  Alliance  Distribution 
Co.,  131  South  Wabash  Avenue. 

Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressing  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  100  East  Ohio  Street. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue 

National  Association  of  Retail  Meal  ft  Pood 
Dealers,  inc..  500  North  Dearborn. 

National  Cheese  Institute.  Inc  ,  100  North 
Franklin  Street. 

National  Confectioners'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue. 
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National  Pruit  &  Syrup  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 38  South  Dearborn  Street. 

National  Picfcle  Packers  Association,  202 
South  Marlon  Street.  Oak  Park. 

National  Retail  Tea  &  Coffee  Merchants 
Association.  222  West  North  Bank  Drive. 

Natlonai  Soup  Mix  Association,  125  East 
Church  Street.  Liberty vlUe. 

Natlonai  Split  Pea  Association,  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue. 

Research  &  Development  Associates,  Food 
&  Container  Institute.  Inc  ,  1849  West  Per- 
shing Road. 

Salt  Producers  Association,  231   North  La 

Salle  Street. 

American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street 

American  Meat  Institute  Foundation.  939 
East  57th  Street 

National  Live  Stock  Producers  Association. 
139  North  Clark  Street 

National  Live  Stock  &  Meat  Board,  407 
South   Dearborn  Street. 

Packers  &  Sausage  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, IM  West  Monroe  Street, 

American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  140 
South  Dearborn  Street. 

Cereal  Institute.  Inc  .  135  South  La  Salle 
Street 

Chicago  .Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms,  120  South  La  Salle  Street. 


ExHiBrr    5 
St.^tement    of    R.wmond    J.    Spaeth.    Vice 
PassiDENT.    Illinois    Instftute    or    Tech- 
nology.   ON    THE    Qr.\RTERM.1STES    RESEARCH 
AND  ENGINEEMNG  CENTER 

The  motivation  for  this  move  Is  most 
commendable— It  is  being  undertaken  In  the 
spirit  of  economv.  The  economies  Uj  be  ef- 
fected, however,  will  result  from  the  closing 
of  the  1819  West  Pershing  Road  Depot,  of 
some  1. 868. 28' f  square  feet,  of  which  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  requires  only  ap- 
proximately 148  000  square  feet,  or  only  8 
percent,  and  not  from  the  specific  reloca- 
tion   of    this    activity    lu    Massachusetts. 

The  proposed  move  of  the  Institute  from 
Chicago  will  probably  result  In  large  new 
cnpltal  outlays  and  larger  annual  operating 
costs  than  if  the  facility  were  retained  in 
Chicago 

It  may  t>e  said  that  economies  from  cen- 
tralized administration  are  possible  at 
Natlck.  Pasearch  experience  has  proved, 
howevP7.  '.hat  decentralized  research  is  not 
only  .ifTectlve.  but  even  desirable,  If  It  Is 
necef3,\ry   for  the   proper  environment. 

Chicago  is  the  geographical  center  of  the 
Nation's  food  Industry.  It  Is  more  accessi- 
ble and  readily  available  to  all  part«  of  the 
countrv.  all  of  which  l.s  engaged  in  some 
aspect  of  the  food  industry.  Chicago  is 
the  location  for  the  Military  Subsistence 
Supply  Agency  and  the  Army  Subsistence 
Center,  both  of  which  of  necessity  must 
work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Food 
and  Cont-alner  Institvite 

Effective  research  requires  effective  com- 
munication— the  cos'.s  of  added  travel  to  the 
distant  location  on  the  east  coast  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  food  industry,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  agencies  using 
these  facillUes.  and  by  those  Government 
and  public  Individual  research  workers,  all 
of  whom  must  be  in  constant  touch  with 
this  facility  for  effective  results,  will  sub- 
stantially exceed  expenditures  necessary  for 
these  contact*  in  Chicago.  These  added 
costs  alone  will  more  than  offset  any  possi- 
ble operating  economies  of  the  proposed 
location. 

The  cost  of  a  new  facilty  for  this  opera- 
tion, including  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, would  be  no  more,  if  not  substan- 
tially less.  In  Chicago  than  in  Natlck.  The 
cost  of  transporting  present  staff,  recruit- 
ing new  staff,  disrupting  and  reactivation  of 
the  present  program,  could  be  avoided. 
Annual  operating  costs  at  Chicago  would  be 
leu  tban  at  Natlck. 


nitnoU  Institute  of  Technology,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outftanding  technological  and 
scientific  lnst:tutions,  has  sufficient  land 
avatlabla  immediately  adjacent  to  Its  110- 
acre  campus  'or  this  activity.  The  Insti- 
tute's campus  is  part  of  Chicago's  ^eat  \it- 
ban  renewal  program,  and  Is  located  just  3 
miles  south  of  Chicago's  Loop.  It  is  readily 
accessible  to  a  1  forms  of  the  city's  transpor- 
tation system.  The  campus  has  direct  en- 
trances to  the  city's  new  South  Expressway, 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Highway  System. 

A  scientific  and  engineering  staff  of  2,200 
and  7,500  students  provide  a  constant  pool 
and  source  of  scientific  manpower.  The  re- 
search facilities  of  the  A.ssociatlon  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  the  Institute  of  Gas  Tech- 
nology and  Armour  Research  Foundation  are 
located  on  the  campus.  Of  an  eventual 
building  program  of  some  60  new  buildings, 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $60  million, 
some  36  new  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $60  rilllion,  some  36  new  buildings, 
costing  In  excess  of  $30  million,  have  al- 
ready b*en  built  or  are  under  construction. 
Included  in  these  is  the  new  John  Crerar 
Library,  the  1  irgest  technological  library  In 
the  United  States. 

Already  available  on  the  campus  are  the 
necessary  utilities  such  as  steam  for  heat- 
ing and  proc<ssing,  virtually  every  form  of 
research  services  from  glassblowing  to  all 
forms  ot  meta;  process  shops,  and  specialized 
laboratories,  iacluding  large  computers  and 
a  nuclear  reactor.  All  of  this  manpower  and 
facilities  are  available  at  their  net  cost  to 
this  po*lble  new  Government  laboratory. 

If  thq  Government  does  not  care  to  appro- 
priate |the  same  or  a  substantially  less 
amounti  for  the  construction  of  this  facility 
in  Chicago,  the  InsUtute  can.  and  is  willing 
to,  £ina*ice  the  construction  of  this  neces- 
sary building,  the  physical  facilities  built 
to  the  Oovernment's  speclflcations,  and  make 
It  available  to  the  Government  on  terms 
which   tn-Ul   just   cover   the  cost   Involved. 

The  Instittite  has  already  provided  the 
Army  vflth  a  detailed  proposal  for  a  facUity 
at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  cam- 
pus. 

We  urge  your  committee  to  reconsider  this 
move — tind  believe  the  retention  of  this  op- 
eration in  Chicago  will,  over  the  years,  re- 
sult In  a  mor  J  economical  operation,  a  more 
effective  resesjch  program  for  the  food  and 
contaimer  program  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
be  mone  In  .he  best  interests  of  the  food 
Industry  and  the  Nation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief,  may  I  say  the  Food  and  Container 
In5titute  has  been  in  Chicago  many 
years,  has  tiven  good  service,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  region  where  both  the  proc- 
essing and  growing  of  food  is  concen- 
trated, IS  in  the  heart  of  the  container 
mdu.>try;  a.id  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand  this  proposed   transfer. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps,  I  think,  has 
been  guilty  of  some  pretty  fa.st  pitching 
on  this  ma:  ter.  In  discussing  with  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  their 
estimates  ol  cost  of  a  suitable  new  build- 
ing in  Chicvgo,  the  size  of  facility  said 
to  be  needed  was  between  200,000  and 
300.000  squ.ire  feet  of  space  The  cost 
estimate  of  the  Illinois  school  then  came 
to  something  over  $6  million.  The  Quar- 
termaster Corps  then  produced  figures 
for  only  121,000  square  feet  in  Natick.  at 
a  cost  of  $3,628,000.  and  then  said  the 
Naticls  building  would  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  Chicago  building  But 
the  point  is  'hey  were  comparing  space  in 
Natick  which  was  just  about  half  the 
space  that  the  Chicago  estimate  had  been 
based  upon. 


We  received  oaly  this  afternoon  the 
final  figures  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  on  comparable  space; 
namely.  121,000  s<iuare  feet.  The  figures 
show  the  Chicago  estimate  is  virtually 
identical  with  th'?  Natlck  estimate,  there 
being  a  difference  of  only  $62,000  out  of  a 
total  of  $3,600,000,  or  less  than  2  percent. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  locate  a  food 
research  institute  in  Massachusetts. 
One  might  just  as  well  locate  an  insti- 
tute for  the  study  of  arctic  diseases  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  sure  my  good  friends  from 
Alaska  would  protest  on  that  point. 


CONFUSING   RULINGS   OP   THE   SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  The  chain  of  the  Nations  1  Govern- 
ment's op>eratlon  Is  approaching  the 
breaking  point  because  of  its  weak  link, 
the  Supreme  Court.  Although  the 
crescendo  of  crticism  and  expressions 
of  alarm  at  the  lawless,  illogical,  and 
inconsistent  decisions  of  the  Court  have 
lost  their  news  value  to  a  large  extent 
because  of  the  long  period  of  their  con- 
tinuance, the  American  public  has  not 
been  any  less  aware  of  the  continued 
unreliability  of  the  Court, 

The  Congress  has  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, as  vvell  as  the  authority,  to 
correct  the  weakness  of  the  Court  A 
number  of  bills  are  pending  in  the  com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
which  would  establish  reasonable  quali- 
fications for  appointees  to  the  Court, 
would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
and  would  insure  that  the  Court  cannot 
continue  to  flaf;rantly  misconstrue  the 
intention  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
legislation  which  is  passed.  Action  on 
these  bills  by  Congress  is  long  overdue, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  these  bills  were 
given  the  hii-'h  priority  they  deserve  by 
the  committees  to  which  they  have  been 
committed  and  by  the  leadership  of  both 
political  imrties. 

On  Monday.  May  9.  1960,  there  ap- 
peared a  column  in  the  Greenville  News, 
published  in  Greenville.  S.C.  entitled 
"Recent  Rulings  Baffle,  Irk  Lawyers, 
Laymen."  written  by  the  able  columnist. 
Ray  Tucker.  Mr.  Tucker  points  out  the 
continuing  inconsistencies  in  the  Courts 
decisions  and  the  apparent  complete  lack 
of  legal  ability  by  the  members  of  the 
Court.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  column  by  Mr.  Tucker  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From   the    Greenville    (S.C.)    News.   May   9. 
1960] 

Recekt  Rttlincs   Bafft-e,   Irk  Lawtihis. 
Laymem 

(By  Ray  Tucker) 
WASHtNGTON. —  Although  the  sizzling  presi- 
dential campaign  haa  distracted  public  aUen- 
tlon  from  the  1960  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  its  recent  -ullngs  on  Important  lab<.>r. 
civU  rights,  and  foreign  policy  questions  have 
baffled  and  Irritated  Judges,  lawyers,  and  lay- 
men. Including  l^»resldent  EUeohowor.  Sec- 
retary Herter.  Attorney  General  Rogers,  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  members. 


The  High  Tribunal  has  been  accused  of 
showing  complete  Inconsistency  and  too  rigid 
a  regard  for  statutory  technlcalltle*  when 
they  collided  with  com  non  sense. 

Although  It  has  freq^jently  applied  extra- 
legal and  psychological  principles  In  Imjxir- 
tant  ca.ses,  notably  in  tne  school  segregation 
controversy,  it  has  seemingly  strained 
statutes  or  Interpreted  them  so  literally  that 
the  practical  result  ha*  been  harmful. 

nvr-TO-FO  .m  votes 

Supporting  this  concuslon  Is  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  numerous  5-to-4  decisions 
and  sharp  exchanges  l>etween  the  majority 
and  the  mlnorlty^a  division  distressing  to 
lawyers  and  jurists  in  lower  courts. 

It  Is  probable  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  and  his  associates  will  set  a  record 
for  many  and  massive   llssents. 

Several  rulings  on  alleged  victimizntion 
of  Individual  freedom  are  cited  as  evidence 
of  Inconsistent  InterpretaUon. 

A  61 -year -old  house  painter  in  Portland, 
Greg.,  who  was  brought  here  from  Finland 
when  he  was  a  year  olc .  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
when  he  was  29.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  he  had  taken  any  real  interest  in  its 
affairs  or  activities. 

NO    ALLOWANCE 

Since  he  had  not  become  an  American  cit- 
izen, the  law  requires  that  he  be  departed, 
and  so  the  Supreme  Court  held  by  a  5  to  4 
vote.  It  Is  true  that  the  statute,  reenacted 
at  the  height  of  the  BLorean  war,  makes  no 
allowance  for  extenuating  circumstances. 

But  although  a  majority  indicated  in  the 
housepainter's  case  that  It  was  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  statute,  it  did  not  bother  to 
suggest  amendment.  &i  it  frequently  does. 

Dr.  WUlard  Uphaus  Is  spending  a  year  in 
a  New  Hampshire  Jai  because  he  refused 
to  answer  an  Attorney  General's  questions 
about  his  guests  at  i  "World  Fellowship 
Center."  The  69-year-old  Uphaus  calls 
himself  a  world  ptaciiis;. 

NO    ILLEGALrrr 

There  was  no  evidence  of  Illegality  at  the 
center.  The  defense  argued  that  the  Attor- 
ney General's  questions  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "exposure  for  exposure's  sake,"  and 
not  for  a  legitimate  end.  The  Supreme 
Co\u-t  minority  svgreed  with  this  contention. 
But  the  majority  upheld  the  State,  and 
Uphaus  remains  in  Jail 

However,  In  a  Little  Rock  case,  the  jurist 
freed  two  women  rei'uslng  to  reveal  the 
names  of  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
to  city  officials.  The  majority  found  that 
such  a  disclosure  might  cause  harassment 
and  encroach  on  Individual  freedom. 

Here,  it  is  possible  that  the  jurists  were 
swayed  by  whatever  tfnseness  remains  from 
the  use  of  Federal  trx>p6  in  the  Arkansas 
capital,  a  practical  consideration  that  they 
did  not  apply  In  the  Portland  or  Uphaus 
cases. 

DISTTJIBING 

President  Blsenhowcr  and  Secretary  Her- 
ter are  seriously  disturbed  by  another  F«k1- 
eral  court's  peculiar  ruling  In  a  maritime 
controversy  of  great  international  Impor- 
tance. 

But  It  followed  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  when  It  refused  to  pro- 
hibit a  union  plcketlig  of  a  "flag  of  con- 
venience"   vessel    nn     ^he    west    coast. 

The  laws  court  found  that  union  picket- 
ing of  an  Egyptian  freighter  at  New  YcH-k 
was  lawful  becatose  It  was  not  a  labor  dis- 
pute. The  embargo  on  unloading  was  in- 
spired by  Egypt's  refusal  to  permit  Israeli 
ships  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
decision  has  led  to  i  general  boycott  of 
American  vessels  In  Middle  East  ports,  and. 
as  Herter  said,  Inflami-d  an  already  danger- 
ous situation  In  this  ki^y  areii. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE  ACTION  BY  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
everj'  public  official  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  act  in  a  responsible  manner  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Those  public 
officials  who  hold  their  offices  by  virtue 
of  election  at  the  ballot  boxes  are  more 
conscious  of  this  obligation,  for  their 
continuation  in  office  might  well  be  con- 
tingent on  their  ability  to  act  respon- 
sibly. In  some  instances,  however,  ap- 
pointed officials  lase  sight  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  act  in  a  responsible  way.  We 
would  like  to  think  that  these  lapses  are 
unintentional  and  mistakes  of  judgment. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  is  demon- 
strated such  a  complete  lack  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  appointed  offi- 
cials, that,  when  coupled  with  surround- 
ing circumstances,  it  leaver  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  irresponsibility  is  inten- 
tional and  for  an  ultra  vires  purpose. 

Such  an  irresponsible  act  was  com- 
mitted by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  on 
May  9.  On  that  date  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, professing  to  act  under  the  terms 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  signed 
by  the  President  last  Friday,  announced 
his  intention  to  investigate  voting  rec- 
ords in  four  southern  counties — and  I 
quote  the  Attorney  General — "in  States 
where  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
may  have  been  infringed  by  discrimina- 
tory practices."  The  Attorney  General 
also  made  the  statement  that  each  of  the 
counties  he  named  had  a  large  Negro 
population  but  none  on  the  election 
books. 

The  Attorney  General's  statement  to 
the  press  was  the  height  of  irresponsi- 
bility, and  imequaled  for  inaccuracy. 
By  innuendo,  the  Attorney  General  has 
accused  the  election  officials  of  these 
States  and  coimties  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  tlie  voting  field,  and 
worse,  implied  that  they  have  committed 
violations  of  laws  protecting  the  right  to 
vote.  This  announcement  was  admit- 
tedly made  before  any  investigation  had 
been  made. 

One  of  the  coimties  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  is  McCormick  County, 
B.C.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  county  in 
which  I  was  first  employed  after  gradu- 
ation from  college  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools.  Although  I  have  no  spe- 
cific knowledge  about  the  other  counties, 
all  in  States  other  than  South  Carolina, 
named  by  the  Attorney  General,  I  do 
know  about  this  one. 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  Attorney  General, 
stated  categorically  that  there  were  no 
Negroes  registered  in  McCormick 
Coimty,  S.C.  That  statement  is  not  true. 
There  are  Negroes  registered  in  McCor- 
mick County  and.  in  fact,  no  Negro  has 
ever  been  refused  a  registration  certifi- 
cate for  any  reason,  or  question  of  quali- 
fication. The  election  and  registration 
books  of  this  county  have  not  been  hid- 
den, but  have  been  open  to  public  in- 
spection at  all  times.  The  Attorney 
General  made  no  attempt  to  get  the  facts 
before  making  his  accusation,  although 
the  facts  were  available  to  him  without 
any  legal  procedure,  or  any  additional 
legislation  such  as  that  passed  by  the 
Congress  recently.     AD  that  was  neces- 


sary was  an  inquiry.  This  the  Attorney 
General  never  made.  Nor  did  he  take 
the  trouble  to  have  one  of  his  agents 
look  at  the  registration  books  which  have 
always  been  kept,  when  not  in  actual 
use  by  the  board,  tn  the  public  records 
section  of  the  clerk  of  court's  office  in  the 
county  courthou.'ie,  and  were  not  only 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  also  to  any  citizen  who  desired 
to  see  them. 

Subsequently,  the  Attorney  General 
has  admitted  that  he  had  not  received 
any  complaint  from  anyone  in  McCor- 
mick County  that  he  had  been  denied 
the  right  to  register.  He  said  that  the 
information  on  which  he  act^  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil and  the  National  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  No 
more  unreliable  .source  could  have  been 
foimd.  and  yet  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  even  bother  to  make  a  casual  check 
for  confirmation  before  making  his 
slanderous  statement. 

This  action  was  completely  irre- 
sjwnsible.  No  bill  passed  by  Congress 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
false  accusations  against  public  officials, 
and  as  abusive  as  were  some  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  proposals,  none  of 
them  went  this  far.  The  statement  of 
the  Attorney  General  was  false  in  several 
particulars,  and  was  slanderous  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  the  county  of 
McCormick,  and  individual  officials  of 
those  governmental  entities.  His  action 
was  clearly  motivated  by  a  desire  to  ap- 
peal to  the  hate-mongering  organiza- 
tions which  falsely  profess  to  represent 
the  Negro  race  and  to  control  their  vote. 
In  short,  it  was  a  contemptible  display 
of  political  dema?oguery,  without  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  officials  involved 
nor  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 

Despite  his  loud  proclamation,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  as  late  as 
this  afternoon,  the  Attorney  General  has 
still  not  informed  himself  by  having  the 
records  of  McCormick  County  inspected. 
All  the  officials  of  the  State  and  county 
know  at  this  point  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's announced  investigation  is  what 
they  read  in  the  newspaper.  This  lends 
emphasis  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  pub- 
licity to  please  the  NAACP,  and  not 
substantive  accomplishment  of  his 
duties,  which  prompted  the  Attorney 
General's  announcement. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
fioor. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  basic  moral  obligation  of  a  people  and 
of  a  country  to  insure  that  its  elderly  cit- 
izens do  not  want  for  medical  care  when 
they  have  reached  the  stage  of  life  when 
medical  care  is  most  needed.  Nothing 
short  of  callousness  could  describe  the 
attitude  of  those  who  view  with  uncon- 
cern the  plight  of  senior  citizens  who 
have  reached  the  twilight  zone  of  life  and 
who  are  faced  with  financing  burden- 
some medical  bills  with  only  limited 
means.  Admonitions  that  such  citizens 
should  hare  foreseen  the  inevitable  and 
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made  preparations  accordingly  afford 
little  comfort  to  those  who  are  faced  with 
such  financial  burdens  in  this  area  and 
offer  no  solution  to  this  vexing  problem. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  of 
our  elder  citizens  have  made  prepara- 
tions for  this  period  of  life  to  insure 
against  financial  ruin  by  catastrophic 
illnesses.  According  to  the  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  about 
43  percent  of  our  over-65  people  are  now 
covered  by  health  insurance.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  this  organization  that  the  pro- 
portion of  coverage  for  those  who  want 
and  need  it  will  reach  75  percent  by 
1965,  and  90  percent  by  1970. 

It  is  at  once  apparent,  Mr.  President, 
that  much  is  being  done  in  this  area  by 
those  who  will  be  directly  affected — 
namely,  the  elderly  themselves,  and 
those  who  foresee  the  day  when  the  age 
of  retirement  has  been  reached.  How- 
ever, much  more  can  be  done  to  assist 
the  elderly  in  a  manner  which  reflects 
dignity  on  those  who  are  receiving  such 
assistance. 

It  would  be  extremely  unwise  for  the 
Con,?ress  to  seek  a  solution  in  this  area 
which  will  result  in  the  expansion  of  the 
present  social  security  program.  The 
so-called  Forand  bill,  which  would  bring 
old  age  health  insurance  into  the  social 
security  program,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
extremely  unwise  approach.  The  first 
objection  to  such  a  proposal  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  once  again 
embark  on  a  program  which  would  carry 
this  country  closer  to  a  socialistic  form  of 
government.  Washington  would  irrevoc- 
ably be  placed  in  the  health  insurance 
business  on  a  massive  scale,  for  no  pri- 
vate insurance  company  could  compete 
agsiinst  the  Government.  The  second 
objection  is  that  the  social  security  pro- 
gram would  be  converted  into  something 
for  which  it  was  never  intended.  Up 
until  the  present  time,  the  program  has 
provided  benefits  in  money  alone.  The 
effect  of  the  Porand  bill  would  be  to  con- 
vert the  program  into  one  of  a  compul- 
sory health  insurance  nature,  and,  in 
effect,  reduce  the  money  benefits  in  pro- 
portion to  the  individual's  and  employ- 
er's investment. 

Mr.  President,  a  judicious  legislative 
approach  to  the  solution  of  assisting  our 
elderly  citizens  with  onerous  medical  ex- 
penses which  I  have  advocated  for  some 
time  is  the  easing  of  the  tax  burden,  not 
only  on  those  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65.  but  also  on  those  who  would  assist 
those  who  have  attained  that  age. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  bill 
awaiting  the  President's  signature  which 
adopts  the  approach  I  have  advocated 
and  which  would  go  far  in  providing  for 
the  health  care  of  the  aged.  H.R.  9660, 
which  passed  the  Congress  on  May  5  of 
this  year,  contains  provisions  which  will 
be  a  further  inducement  to  those  who 
are  presently  assisting  their  aged  par- 
ents with  medical  expenses. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  legislation  which 
is  awaiting  Presidential  signature  would 
amend  section  213 *a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct,  without  regard  to  a  3-percent 
medical  and  dental  limitation,  expenses 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  care  of 
his  dependent  mother  or  father  or  the 


dependent  mother  or  father  of  his 
spouse,  if  such  dependent  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  in  this  manner.  Indi- 
vidual independence  is  preserved,  better 
medical  care  is  afforded,  and  the  Grov- 
emment  is  not  launched  into  a  new  pro- 
gram which  will  initially  cost  an  esti- 
mated $2  billion  a  year. 

I  urge  the  President  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture to  this  legislation. 


BOARD- 
CHANGE 


THE  nSDERAL  MARITIME 
A  LIOPARD  DOES  NOT 
HIS  6POTS 

Mr.  BAR1T.ETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  vary  recently  received  a  letter  which 
once  again  proclaims  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage  that  a  leopard  does  not  change 
his  spots.  I  refer  to  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board. 

On  April  14  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I  praised — 
with  faint  damnation— the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  and  its  new  look  with  re- 
spect to  its  attention  to  the  public  in- 
terest In  shipping  rates.  At  that  time 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  had  sus- 
pended proposed  rate  increases  affect- 
ing the  territory  of  Guam.  Some  months 
previously  a  similar  rate  increase  had 
been  protested  by  Alaskans.  The  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  allowed  the  increase 
to  become  effective  without  hearings. 
The  Board  stated  that  its  suspension 
powers  were  limited  to  4  months  and  that 
4  months  would  not  afford  adequate  time 
for  a  hearing.  Therefore,  when  I  was 
informed  that  when  the  Guam  rate  in- 
creases had  been  suspended  by  the  Board, 
I  felt  called  upon  to  make  a  statement 
congratulating  the  Board  on  its  new  at- 
tention to  the  public  interest,  regretting 
that  it  came  too  late  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  from  the  un^^arranted  trou- 
ble and  expense  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Powell,  Dorset.  Blum  &  White. 

Washington.  DC,  May  5,  1960. 
Hon.  E   L  Bartlett. 
US  Senate.  Wa.^hington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  I  read  with  Inter- 
est your  Senate  speech  of  April  14.  I960 
( CoNGR*ssiONAL  RECORD,  p.  8031),  regarding 
the  proposed  new  freight  tariffs  for  Ouaxn 
I  represent  Guam  Associates,  protestants  and 
Interveoors  In  the  case,  and  should  like  to 
Inform  you  as  to  the  current  status  of  the 
case  (KMB   Docket  901) 

When  the  propxjsed  tariffs  were  pcjeted. 
upon  {jTOtest,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
suspended  the  Increases  until  April  29.  1960 
Under  section  3  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act.  1983,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C  845 1,  the 
Board  Is  empowered  to  suspend  such  rates 
for  a  period  of  4  months  In  which  to  con- 
duct aa  Investigation  and  hearing  In  the 
case  of  the  Pacific  Far  East  tarlfT  the  sus- 
pension could  have  been  until  July  22,  1960, 
and  uatll  Augrust  8,  1960,  for  the  American 
Presldetit  Line  tariffs.  However,  the  Board 
elected  to  suspend  only  about  5  weeks,  or  un- 


til April  29,  1960.  (It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  a  pending  bill.  S.  3005.  would  extend 
such  suspension  pjerlod  to  7  months  ) 

Under  the  various  maritime  statutes  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  carriers  during 
the  Investigation  and  hearings  to  sustain 
such  proposed  Increases.  In  this  case  the  In- 
creases are  not  uniform  and  are  very  numer- 
ous and  complex;  one  tariff  Is  an  entire  new 
document  running  over  100  pages,  another 
about  80  pages,  the  third  over  40  pages.  Ob- 
viously a  thorough  Investigation  as  warrant- 
ed by  the  public  Interest  would  be  very 
lengthy. 

At  the  request  of  Interveners,  Guam  Asso- 
ciates, the  Board  granted  a  special  hearing 
for  oral  depositions  to  permit  the  Acting 
Governor  of  Guam.  Mr  Marc  Boss,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Guamanlan  Legislature.  Mr. 
A  B  Won  Pat.  who  were  then  In  Washing- 
ton, to  be  heard.  The  hearing  was  expressly 
"limited  to  the  public  policy  area  of  the  im- 
pact of  such  ( proposed  |  Increases  on  the 
economy  of  Guam  "  The  carriers  cross- 
examined  the  witness  but  introduced  no  evi- 
dence at  that  time  There  have  been  no  fur- 
ther intra  parte  hearings  before  the  Board. 

On  April  28,  1960,  the  Board,  apparently  on 
its  own  motion,  issued  the  third  supplemen- 
tary order  in  said  case.  In  which  It  permitted 
the  suspension  to  terminate  and  required  an 
accounting  procedure  to  be  set  up  by  carriers 
similar.  I  l>elleve.  to  that  used  In  the  Alaska 
rate  case 

I  am  petitioning  the  Board  requesting  that 
the  Buspenslon  be  continued  and  the  said  or- 
der be  modified,  pointing  out  the  hardship  to 
the  people  of  Guam,  and  that  (1)  under  the 
4-month  rule  the  suspension  has  still  almost 
3  months  to  run:  (2)  that  although  the  bur- 
den of  proof  Is  on  the  carriers,  they  have  pro- 
duced no  evidence,  to  Intervenors'  knowl- 
edge; (3)  that  Intervener  htis  Information 
tending  to  Indicate  that  certain  Increases  In 
foodstuffs  may  be  In  excess  of  55  p>ercent;  (4) 
while,  under  the  4-month  proviso  It  Is  still 
within  the  p>ower  of  the  Board  to  relieve  and 
mitigate  the  hardship  on  the  people  of  Guam, 
why  must  this  course  of  action  be  pursued, 
which  accrues  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  car- 
riers who  receive  the  use  and  benefit  of  any 
excess  money,  although  It  has  not  yet  been 
determined  that  their  right  to  such  exceaa 
money  is  warranted  or  lawful:  and  (5)  that 
the  arrangement  ordered  by  the  Board,  while 
It  may  provide  some  ultimate  benefit  to  ship- 
pers, places  a  heavy  burden  on  consumers 
who  have  no  recourse. 

Guam  Associates  deeply  appreciate  your 
Interest  In  their  plight  and  think  you  may 
find  the  above  of  Interest 

With  kindest   personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Kilcorz. 
Attorney  for  Guam  Associates. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Alas,  Mr.  President, 
I  find  that  my  enthusiasm  was  prema- 
ture 

It  appears  that  the  citizens  of  Guam 
are  receiving  the  same  type  of  treatment 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  accorded 
the  citizens  of  Alaska  previously  In 
point  of  fact,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  this  case  and  the  circumstances 
in  this  case,  the  citizens  of  Guam  have 
received  an  even  more  cursory  treatment 
from  the  Board  than  the  citizens  of 
Alaska  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  my  fond  hope 
that  the  protests  raised  by  us  Alaskans 
at  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Board 
in  the  Alaska  proceedings  had  con- 
tributed to  a  "new  look"  on  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board.  This  hope  was  en- 
couraged by  the  procedure  adopted  by 
the  Board  originally  in  the  Guam  case. 
Its  subsequent  action  however  points  up 


once  again  the  trutli  In  the  old  adage 
that  one  carmot  e>pect  a  leopard  to 
change  his  spots. 

In  the  Guam  casi;  the  Board,  under 
the  statutes,  had  th'j  power  to  suspend 
the  Increased  rates  for  a  period  of  4 
months.  For  reason.;  of  Its  own  it  chose 
to  limit  that  suspension  to  only  about  5 
weeks.  Then,  even  after  a  hearing  in 
which  the  diCBculty  and  hardship  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
Guam  if  the  increjses  were  allowed, 
were  clearly  brought  out,  the  Board  then 
terminated  the  susp<'nsion.  The  Board 
could  have  maintained  the  suspension  for 
almost  3  montlis  moi  e  while  the  investi- 
gation continued.  However,  without 
completing  the  investigation  and  for  no 
stated  reason  the  Bc>ard  decided  to  ter- 
minate the  suspension.  Now  the  citizens 
of  Guam  as  well  as  :he  citizens  of  Alas- 
ka must  pay  increased  rates,  the  legality 
or  reasonableness  of  which  has  not  been 
determined. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine 
the  splendid  alternative  elected  by  the 
Board  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
public  while  a  determination  is  made  as 
to  whether  the  rate.s  the  public  is  pay- 
ing are  legal  or  not. 

The  Board  requires  the  carriers  to 
maintain  an  accounting  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived under  the  increased  tariffs  while 
the  Investigation  continues.  If  subse- 
quently it  is  determined  that  certain  of 
the  fees  received  are  in  excess  of  fees 
determined  by  the  Ik>ard  to  be  lawful, 
then  the  earners  must  make  refimds  to 
the  shippers  who  paid  such  fees.  At 
first  glance  this  wouid  seem  to  be  a  fan 
arrangement.  'WTiile  the  carriers  re- 
ceive the  use  and  beaeflt  of  such  excess 
fees  while  the  investigation  is  being  car- 
ried on,  they  may  not  keep  such  funds 
as  a  windfall  if  the  increased  rates  are 
determined  to  be  illi»gal.  but  must  dis- 
gorge such  illegal  gains  back  to  the 
shippers  who  paid  th?  increased  rates. 

However,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at 
the  real  situation  created  by  this  ar- 
rangement. When  the  shippers  must 
p>ay  the  increased  rates,  they  add  such 
increases  to  their  costs  which  in  turn 
are  passed  on  to  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer and  ultimately  to  the  consumer. 
Therefore,  the  burden  of  the  increased 
rates  is  really  borne  by  the  consumer. 
If  the  rates  are  determined  to  be  illegal, 
the  carrier  must  refund  the  excess  to  the 
shippers.  The  general  public,  the  con- 
sumers, do  not  share  in  this  refund;  they 
have  no  recourse  but  must  simply  bear 
their  loss.  So.  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
arrangement  creates  a  windfall  for  the 
carrier  during  the  investigation,  and 
afterwards  at  least  a  part  of  that  wind- 
fall may  be  had  by  the  shippers  if  the 
increased  rates  are  found  to  be  illegal. 
But  the  consumers  are  without  protec- 
tion or  recourse  under  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  my 
position  crystal  clear — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  increased  rates  in  the  Guam 
case  should  be  granted  or  not,  but  I  de- 
plore the  practice  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  that  permits  this  present 
situation  to  exist. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  in  summary,  it 
is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  the  Senate 


that  the  "new  look"  In  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  was  only  a  "fiash  in  the 
pan"  and  that  the  Board  has  returned  to 
its  former  patronizing  attitude  toward 
the  general  public. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLAFIK  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  still  has  be- 
fore him  for  consideration  the  area  re- 
development bill,  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  White  House. 

In  the  hope  that  he  may  be  persuaded 
to  sign  the  bill,  and  thus  bring  some 
solace  into  the  lives  of  so  many  presently 
unemployed  Americans,  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  series  of  state- 
ments and  editorials  from  my  State  urg- 
ing the  Piesident  to  sign  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  David  L.  Law- 
rence, and  an  editorial  entitled  "Dis- 
tressed Area  Legislation  Deserves  Full- 
Scale  Support,"  published  in  the  Harris- 
burg  Evening  News  of  May  6.  1960.  I 
point  out  that  this  particular  newspaper 
is  a  strong  Republican  journal  whose 
publisher  was  chairman  of  Citizens  for 
Eisenhower  during  the  1956  campaign. 
I  also  ask  to  have  printed  an  open  letter 
to  the  President  appearing  in  the  Union- 
town  Evening  Standard,  Unlontown  be- 
ing the  city  in  Payette  County  where 
there  is.  I  believe,  the  highest  percentage 
of  unemployed  people  of  any  place  in 
my  Commonwealth;  a  personal  letter 
from  Arnold  Goldberg,  editor  of  the 
Uniontown  Evening  Standard,  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  urging  him  to  sign  the 
bill ;  an  editorial  entitled  "Area  Redevel- 
opment. "  published  in  the  Uniontown 
E\'ening  Standard  of  April  5,  1960;  an 
editorial  entitled  "It  Is  Up  to  Ike  Again." 
published  in  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Times  of 
May  5,  1960;  and  finally,  a  series  of  com- 
ments relative  to  the  depressed  area  leg- 
islation, prepared  jointly  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Departments  of  Commerce,  La- 
bor and  Industry,  Public  Instruction,  and 
Agriculture,  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  various 
matters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows ; 

Mat  6,  1960. 
President  Dwicht  D.  Ktskkhowir. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Earnestly  urge  your  approval  of  bipartisan 
area  development  blU  (S.  723)  which  wUl  do 
much  to  relieve  serious  chronic  unemploy- 
ment problems  In  the  Nation.  No  other  piece 
of  legislation  Is  more  vital  to  the  economy 
of  your  home  State. 

David  L.  Lawrence, 
Governor  o]  Pennsylvania. 

[PrcMn   the  Harrlsbxirg    (Pa.)    Evening  News, 

May  6,  1960] 
Distressed  Area  Legislation  Deserves  Ftjll- 

ScALE    StTTORT 

Nowhere  this  session,  not  even  during  the 
civil  right*  battle,  has  tbe  obstructionism 
of  Dixie  Democrats  and  diehard  Republicans 
shown  up  more  vividly  than  during  the  House 
action  on  the  depressed  areas  bill. 

The  countdown  started  with  the  familiar 
filibustering  of  the  soutliern  Democrats, 
aided   and  abetted  in   this   instance  by  the 


conservative  Republicans.  It  was  necessary 
to  re.sort  to  a  parliamentary  device.  Calendar 
Wednesday,  to  get  the  depressed  area  rede- 
velopment legislation  o\it  of  the  Dixie-dom- 
inated Rules  Committee  because  southern 
Democrats  and  conservative  Republicans  on 
the  committee  refused  to  clear  the  bill 

After  attempting  to  force  the  majority  of 
Representatives  Into  voteless  helplessness 
with  all  of  the  familiar  dodges — time-con- 
suming rollcalls  and  points  of  order — the 
Dixie  Democrats  backed  oB  and  ptermltted 
reasonable  debate  and  responsible  voting. 

Here  is  probably  the  most  vital  piece  of 
legislation,  from  the  standpoint  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  will  come  before  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  indeed  a  measure  of  our 
Commonwealth's  tremendous  stake  In  this 
legislation  that  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  in  the  Penn.sylvania  delegation  Joined 
In  forcing  the  Issue 

Of  the  28  Pennsylvania  Congressmen,  only 
4  arrayed  themselves  with  the  Dixie  Demo- 
crats, who  in  this  case  were  fighting  to  pro- 
tect the  appeal  of  their  low-pay.  low-llving- 
Btandard  States  for  some  new  industries. 

Voting  against  the  best  interests  of  11  mil- 
lion Pennsylvanlans  on  this  issue  were  Har- 
rlsburg's  Representative  Walter  M  Mtl^mma 
and  Representatives  PAn.  B  Dague  and  Wn  - 
LUM  H.  MiLLiKEN,  all  1  hree  of  them  Repub- 
licans. A  fourth  Republican.  Montgomery 
County's  John  A  IjAPORe,  was  paired  against 
the  bill.  (Congressman  Lafore.  tUthough 
organization  supported,  was  defeated  Just  a 
few  days  ago  In  the  GOP  primaries  by  a 
young  Republican  candidate  who  made  La- 
roRE's  ultra-conservative  voting  record,  in- 
cluding his  previous  stand  sigalnst  depressed 
area  aid,  the  Issue  of  his  campaign  ) 

Every  other  Pennsylvania  Republican  and 
every  one  of  our  Ccmmon wealth's  Democrats, 
including  Greater  Harrlsburg's  Representa- 
tive James  M.  Quiglet,  voted  for  this  ex- 
tremely worthy  and  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram. 

The  $251  miUior.  House  bill  and  the  $379 
million  Senate  passed  legislation  now  go  to 
a  conference  ccmmitlee.  There  Is  every  in- 
dication and  every  hope  that  the  more  ap- 
pealing House  bill  will  prevail  and  will  go 
t<5  President  Eisenhower.  Lf  he  vetoes  this 
bill,  with  Its  overwlielming  emphasis  on  loans 
designed  to  help  struggling  communities  help 
themselves,  the  President  will  be  bad.y  ad- 
vised and  woefully  mlstaJcen  Indeed  And 
he  will  be  backing  away  from,  U  not  down- 
right breaking,  a  promise  given  In  every 
campaign  of  recent  years,  both  by  his  ad- 
ministration and  his  party,  to  set  up  a  point 
4  program  for  Americans  and  American  com- 
munities who  need  help — and  need  it  badly. 
The  House  passed  bill  deserves  conference 
committee  support  and  Presidential  approvaL 


[Prom    the    Scranton    (Pa.)    Times,    May    5, 

1960) 

It's  Up  to  Ike  Acain 

House  Democratic  leaders  who  engineered 
the  strategy  which  brought  about  the  pas- 
sage last  night  of  the  $251  million  depressed 
area  bill  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
victory.  They  had  to  fight  not  only  almost 
solid  Republican  opposition  but  a  block  of 
their  own  party  members,  chiefly  from  the 
South,  In  getting  the  measure  through  by  a 
vote  of  201   to  184. 

Our  own  Congressman  Stanley  A.  Prokop 
and  Luzerne  County  Congressman  Dan 
Flood,  the  latter  a  veteran  in  the  fight  for 
financial  help  from  Washington  for  the  Na- 
tion's economically  distressed  communities, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  forces 
which  put  the  bill  across.  On  the  rollcall, 
115  Republicans  cast  their  votes  against  the 
measure,  as  did  69  Democrats.  A  coalition  of 
178  Democrats  and  23  Republicans  provided 
the  strength  needed  to  approve  the  measure. 

Immediately,  of  course,  the  threat  of  a 
veto  by  President  Elsenhower  was  raised. 
In  1958  the  President  killed,  by  pocket  veto. 
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a  depreaaed  area  bill  carrying  approximately 
the  same  amount  In  Federal  funds.  This 
year,  as  then,  he  favored  an  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  »65  million.  Yesterday  Re- 
publican spokesmen  told  the  House  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  would  approve  a  bill  doubling 
the  amount  provided  In  the  administration 
measure.  The  Hovise  was  In  no  mood  for 
such  8\irrender,  however,  and  In  rapid  suc- 
cession rejected  compromise  proposals  for 
1150  mUUon.  for  $158  million,  and  for  a  WOO 
million  fund  that  would  be  confined  to 
loans. 

Supporters  of  the  more  adequate  bill  won 
a  battle  yesterday,  but  they  had  not  yet  won 
the  war.  The  Senate  had  favored  a  fund 
of  $389,500,000  in  the  bill  which  it  passed  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  House 
version  adopted  yesterday,  cutting  the  figure 
to  $261  million,  must  now  go  back  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence.  If  the  upper 
branch  does  not  accept  it  In  its  present  form 
and  sends  it  to  conference  committee,  the 
measure  would  once  more  have  to  clear  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  had  kept  the 
original  Senate  bill  bottled  up  until  the 
drastic  Calendar  Wednesday  parliamentary 
tactics  r^orted  to  yesterday  pried  It  loose. 

The  Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  ap- 
prove the  measure  as  it  passed  the  House 
yesterday  and  send  it  without  delay  to 
President  Elsenhower.  While  the  talk  of  a 
veto  Is  strong,  the  administration's  radical 
reversal  of  Its  stand  on  the  Issue  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  as  disclosed  yesterday  indi- 
cates that  the  President  is  not  above  political 
expediency  In  a  national  election  year.  A 
veto  of  the  depressed  area  bill  could  seriously 
hurt  the  Republican  ticket  next  fall.  If 
i4r.  Elsenhower's  brain  trusters  are  smart, 
they  should  advise  him  to  sign  it.  as  he 
should  with  no  consideration  for  politics. 

[Prom  the  Union  town    iPa.)    Evening 

Standard.  May  7.  19601 

Open  Lrmai  to  the  President 

Mr  President,  on  your  desk,  awaiting  your 
slgnatvire.  Is  an  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Barly  this  week  the  House  passed  the  bill 
asking  for  $251  million  in  Federal  ale"  to 
encourage  Industrial  development  in  chronic 
unemployment  areas. 

This  bill  has  been  called  the  Douglas- 
Clark-Flood  area  redevelopment  bill  in  the 
Senate.     Yesterday  it  passed   the  Senate. 

The  measure.  Mr  President,  carries  the 
authorization  for  Federal  loans  and  grants 
aimed  to  create  Jobs  In  depressed  industrial 
and  rural  areas  in  the  Nation.  It  s\ire  would 
give  this  district  a  lift. 

Two  years  ago  you  vetoed  such  a  bill  as 
being  too  costly  to  the  Federal  Government. 
You  proposed  a  similar  measure  and  estab- 
lished a  figure  of  $53  million. 

It  may  be  costly  in  your  understanding  of 
costs  but  to  us  here  in  Payette  County  those 
millions  of  dollars  are  far  more  Important 
than  the  expensive  Federal  aid  program  over- 
seas or  the  national  security  budget. 

Mr  President  in  your  tours  across  the  seas 
you  have  seen  depressed  areas  But  you 
haven't  traveled  through  this  Nation  of  ours 
and  seen  depressed  areas  not  very  far  from 
the  Whits  House  in  Washington.  Just  a 
couple  hundred  miles.  Mr  President,  and 
you  will  be  in  Fayetts  County 

Come  to  visit  us  and  we  will  show  you 
why  thers  are  one  out  of  every  four  persona 
who  should  b«  working  but  who  Is  unem- 
ploytd  That'i  25  p«ro«nt  They  art  unem- 
ploytd  not  because  they  do  not  deelre  to 
work  but  because  there  are  no  Jobs  for  them. 

We  have  the  hlgheet  unemployment  raU 
In  all  of  PenniylvanlA,  indeed  among  the 
hlgheet  In  the  NtUon 

It  U  up  to  oiLT  leaders  in  business,  indua- 
try,  and  Oovernment  to  Initiate  a  vlgoroua 

Srofriun  to  oombat  thla  eoonomlo  dUtr«H. 
r*  need  a  oomprehenatve  program  Uke  that 
envUlonKi  In  the  area  redevelopment  bill  to 
alleviate  the  eufferlng  from  unemployment. 


Our  people  In  Fayette  Ootinty.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  not  want  handouts.  They  accept 
relief  because  they  must  eat,  they  accept 
surplus  Jood  because  their  families  must  be 
nourished. 

What  our  unemployed  want,  are  productive 
Jobs  where  they  can  use  their  skills  and 
their  talents  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

We  have  a  labor  surplus  here,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. Many  of  the  men  are  former  coal 
miners  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  because  the 
mines  in  the  county  have  closed  The  coal 
Is  gone. 

Our  labor  can  quickly  learn  new  Industrial 
skills.  Most  of  the  men  have  technical  and 
mechanical  backgrounds. 

All  they  need  are  plants  In  the  area  to 
give  them  the  chance  to  work. 

Unfortunately  in  Fayette  County  we  have 
become  enperts  on  unemployment. 

We  are  in  the  unenviable  position  during 
the  years  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
of  consistently  having  one  of  the  highest 
rates  in  prosperous  United  States 

We  have  been  struggling  with  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  been  helping  ourselves  with 
aggressive  Industrial  fund  campaigns.  We 
have  raised  $700,000  in  the  paft  few  years 
to  bring  new  Industry  to  the  district.  Now 
we  are  running  out  of  money 

That's  why  we  need  Federal  help  The 
area  redevelopment  bill  would  provide  that 
assist. 

Federal  assistance  in  loans  to  depressed 
areas,  ackled  to  the  30  percent  in  loans  from 
State  organizations  like  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Development  Authority  would 
give  Uniiontown  and  Fayette  County  the  fi- 
nancial push  it  would  need  to  attract  more 
new  industry. 

Conununitles.  like  ours  In  Payette  County, 
are  making  substantial  contributions  to  new 
industry.  But  many  of  them,  have  almost 
exhausted  their  financial  resources. 

Our  conimunity  leadership  has  been  mag- 
nificent We  have  achieved  much  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  segments  of 
ovir  community  regardless  of  their  position 
in  life  aod  of  their  political  views. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  again  on  your 
desk  for  signing  or  veto. 

Sign  It.  please.  It  is  the  type  of  legis- 
lation  that   could    be   our   salvation. 

It  Is  deslgr.ed  to  have  people  help  them- 
selves. The  more  prosperous  States  would 
be  benefiting  those  less  fortunate.  We  are 
one  Nation,  not  a  country  of  50  separate  eco- 
nomic units  Prosperity  should  be  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Labor  surplus  areas  are  not  good  for  the 
future  of  the  land.  They  make  our  pros- 
perous periods  more  inflationary  and  our 
recessions  more  severe.  They  must  be  re- 
moved 

An  area  redevelopment  bill,  to  us  in  Fay- 
ette County,  Is  the  most  Immediate  piece 
of  legislation  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
can  now  Institute  to  eliminate  some  of  our 
chronic  labor  surplus  areas. 

We  here  ask  you  to  endorse  thla  legisla- 
tion 

We  aak  you  to  sign  such  a  bill  into  law 
so  we  In  Fayette  County  can  live  once  again, 
standing  on  our  own  two  feet,  working  daily 
to  earn  the  livable  wage  that  through  the 
year-  has  made  America  the  most  powerful 
Nfttloh  in  the  world. 


ih  the  world 

I         Thi    Evkni; 


riNO    Standaru, 
Uniontown,  Pa  .  May  7.  19«0 
Tkk  PrMbident. 
T/ie  White  House, 
WatfUnfton  D  C 

Dkam  Mr  PaietDKNT:  On  your  deak  la  the 
area  r«4evelopment  bUl  recently  pnaaed  by 
both  the  Kouae  of  Rapreaentntlvoa  luid  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Paaaage  of  thla  measure  nu- 
thorlalnc  Federal  graiUa  and  loana  aimed  to 
grant  Joba  in  dlalreeaed  Induatrlal  and  rural 
areaa  could  be   the  economic  anlvaiion  for 


areas    like    Fayette    County.    Pa.,    of    which 

Uniontown   is   the  county  seat. 

With  an  unemployment  rate  of  23.8  per- 
cent. Fayette  County  has  the  highest  rate  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rates  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  helping  ourselves  with  an 
aggressive  Industrial  fund  campaign  We 
have  raised  over  $700,000  In  the  ptwt  6  years 
to  bring  new  Industry  to  this  district.  Now 
we  have  run  out  of  money. 

We  Are  desperate  for  loans  and  grants 
The  area  redevelopment  bill  would  assist 
us  in  our  drive  to  revitalize  our  area  which 
has  been  in  a  depressed  sUte  due  to  unem- 
ployment. When  our  bituminous  coal 
mines  closed,  thousands  of  skilled  miners 
lost  their  Jobs. 

New  industry  would  be  our  salvation.  We 
trust  that  you  will  s^gn  the  $251  million  area 
redevelopment  bill 

Yovirs  very  truly. 

AaNOLD   OOLOBERG, 

Editor. 


[From  the  Uniontown  (Pa  )   Evening  Stand- 
ard. Apr    5.   1960] 
Area  Redevelopment 

A  letter  from  State  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Industry  William  L  Batt.  Jr  .  urges  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Douglas-Clark -Flood  area  re- 
development bill  (Senate  bill  722)  because  it 
offers  the  brightest  hope  yet  to  clear  the  way 
for  new  Jobs  and  new  growth 

The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
18  now  awaiting  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  bill  we  have  spoken  about  on  many 
occasions  One  of  the  features  would  be 
Federal  loans  for  industrial  projects  These 
«rould  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  65  per- 
cent of  the  total  investment  in  such  projects. 
Of  course,  local  and  private  capital  would 
also  be  used. 

But  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  plant 
on  a  Federal  loan  would  give  a  community, 
such  as  Uniontown,  added  money  as  a  selling 
point  when  It  seeks  new  industry. 

Manv  firms  have  contacted  the  industrial 
fund  about  locating  here  The  difficulty  is 
getting  together  sufficient  capital  to  purchase 
the  land  and  make  it  suitable  for  industry. 
This  must  be  done  to  compete  with  other 
communities  also  in  the  struggle  to  bring  In 
new  plants. 

There  would  be  Federal  loans,  under  the 
bill,  for  public  facilities  like  sewage  disposal 
plants  and  water  systems  where  Improve- 
ments are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram and  sufficient  private  capital  Is  not 
available. 

Another  fesrture  would  be  vocational  re- 
training for  the  unemployed  where  needed 
with  subsistence  paymenU  during  the  train- 
ing period  for  those  not  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment compensation 

The  greater  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments participation  would  be  in  the  form 
of  secured  loans,  repayable  on  established 
terms  of  Interest  It  Involves  no  raid  on  the 
National  Treasury. 

The  bill  would  eatabliah  specific  defini- 
tions for  "redevelopment  areas"  eligible  for 
assistance  Generally  speaking,  these  would 
be  arei\*  where  unemployment  of  6  percent 
or  more  has  persisted  for  a  long  period 

Pennsylvania  ho*  lU  share  of  these  areas, 
Including  the  Unlontown-Connellsvllle  dis- 
trict 

OthiTii  rt«  ll»tt»d  In  ft  bof)klet  called  rhe 
Ei>durlng  Problem"  are 

Allixina  Berwick  •  Bloomaburg,  Butler, 
Clearnold-Du  Bole.  Erie,  Indiana.  Juhnau>wn, 
Klttivnnlng-Ford  City,  Lewlatown,  MeadvUle. 
Now  Ciutle,  Oil  CUy-rranklln-TlluavlUe, 
PUUburgh,  Potuvllle,  St  Marya,  Sayre- 
Aihcna-Towanda,  Scranton,  Sunbury-Shamo- 
kln  Mount  Curmsl,  Wllkee-Barre-Haielton, 
WlUliujwporl 

In  nnighboring  Weat  Virginia  the  areaa  of 
Morgivniown     Fairmont,    Wheeling,    Clarke- 


burg,  and  Parkersburg  are  Included  About 
every  population  sector  In  West  Virginia  Is 
listed. 

It  Is  Important  that  a  bill  such  as  the 
Douglas-Clark-Flood  measure  be  approved  by 
the  House. 

Its  prompt  enactment  Is  urgently  neces- 
sary. 

Series  of  Comments  Relative  to  Depressed 

Area  Legislation.  Prepared  Jointly  by  the 

Pennsylvania  Departments  or  Commerce, 

Labor   and   iNOfsTRT.    Public   Instruction 

and    AcRicm-Tt'RE.    IN    Conjunction    Wtth 

the   governor's   OmcE 

It  win  shortly  be  the  responsibility  of 
President  Elsenhower  to  decide  the  fate  of 
a  measure  that  the  majority  of  Congress  has 
tried  for  more  than  3  years  to  enact  into 
law— the  Douglas-Clark-Flood  area  redevel- 
opment bill,  S.  722 

This  week  the  bill  finally  passed  with  the 
nearly  unanimous  bipartisan  support  of  the 
Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  45  to  32. 
Both  Senators  Clark  and  Scorr  favored  the 
measure. 

It  now  goes  to  the  White  House,  where 
the  President  has  Indicated  he  will  veto  It — 
a£  he  has  once  before. 

However.  Mr  Eisenhower's  expressed  opin- 
ions of  the  bill  have  indicated  that  he  has 
not  had  a  full  briefing  to  date  It  Is  confi- 
dently assumed  that  the  broader  point  of 
view,  if  brought  to  the  Presidt  nfs  attention, 
win  yet  prevail 

To  be  effective,  however,  this  point  of 
view  must  be  conservative,  and  expressed 
by  spokesmen  recognized  by  the  President 
as  prof>onent6  of  conservatism. 

What  then  Is  the  broader,  conservative 
point  of  view? 

It  Is,  briefly,  that  Pennsylvania  Is  plagued 
with  long  term  unemployment  far  beyond 
the  national  levels  of  unemployment;  that 
the  State  and  every  municipality  has  done 
everything  possible  to  eliminate  these 
pockets  of  chronic  labor  surpluses,  but  with- 
out appreciable  effect;  that  the  areas  of  com- 
paratively high  business  activity  and  em- 
ployment have  been  burdened  disproportion- 
ately with  taxes  to  provide  relief  lor  com- 
munities suffering  from  chronic  unemploy- 
ment; that  the  history  of  Pennsylvania's 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  Is  lengthy,  un- 
remitting.  Intelligent-  but  unavailing. 

Pennsylvania's  own  Operation  Bootstraps, 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  (PIDAi  hivs  been  an  excellent  ex- 
ample, on  a  relatively  small  scale,  of  what 
this  type  of  legislation  can  mean 

Since  July  1956,  PIDA  has  granted  loans 
of  $15  million  to  assist  the  financing  of  116 
industrial  plants  in  more  than  60  hard-hit 
Pennsylvania  communities.  Community 
funds  of  $9.3  million  and  first  mortgages  of 
$23  2  million  bring  the  total  value  of  PIDA 
developments  to  $47  5  million. 

These  projects  have  created  23  000  new 
Jobs  with  an  annual  payroll  of  nearly  $82 
million,  In  areas  where  unempUjyment  for 
3  and  4  years  has  run  as  high  as  25  percent. 

The  Commonwealth's  Investment  Is  earn- 
ing interest,  and  is  being  returned  to  a 
revolving  fund  Meanwhile,  the  adminis- 
trutlve  coat  of  the  program  has  been  (^nly 
$201  435 — $189,299  of  which  wen!  into  engi- 
neering and  legal  fees  Thla  worka  out  to 
$H  75   per   Job 

It  hiu  coal  enormmi*  unviunia  to  wubn- 
Uly.c  theae  aurplua  area*  of  unemployment 
In  Pennsylvania  Aa  Governor  Lawrence 
polnifKl  out  In  hla  proaa  conference  of  April 
7,  "If  wa  had  aolved  chronic  area  unrmpl  ly- 
meni  m  Pennaylvanla  In  the  last  7  year*  we 
oould  hav^  aaved  $300  million  In  unempioy- 
ment  compenantlon  «iul  $flO  million  m  pul)- 
Ur  lualitance,  or  an  avrragc  of  $0.'<  million 
a  year  " 

Theat  are  dpintmai ruble  facta  If  Fenn- 
■ylvanla'a   reeuurre*   wore    aufncleiil.   and   If 


the  problem  of  chronic  unemployment  were 
limited  to  Pennsylvania,  we  would  be  able 
to  solve  the  problem  by  ourselves. 

But  long  term,  critical  labor  surplus  areas 
are  scattered  throughout  the  Nation,  In  all 
directions.  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  more 
than  any  other  Suite  in  the  Nation  And 
Pennsylvania's  resources  are  far  from  un- 
limited. Only  about  84  million  of  PIDA's 
Investment  funds  remain  to  be  used. 

The  Douglas-Clark-Flcxxl  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  establishes  what,  in  effect,  is  to  be 
a  National  PIDA,  The  need  for  this  kind 
of  action  on  a  national  basis  is  undisputed; 
the  difference  of  opinion  lies  only  In  the 
size  of  the  program 

The  President  Indicated  that  he  favored  a 
program  In  the  neighborhood  of  $55  million, 
but  later  seemed  willing  to  revise  that  fig- 
ure upward  The  Senate  originally  called 
for  a  fund  of  $389  5  million  The  House  of 
Representatives,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  White 
House  approval,  cut  this  figure  by  8140  mil- 
lion to  a  r.au^\  of  $138  5  million 

The  bargaining  and  compromising  have 
now  ended.  Either  the  President  will  accept 
the  $251  million  figure,  or  he  will  veto  it. 

The  question  can  properly  be  raised:  Is 
$251  million  too  much  for  the  need?  It  will 
help  to  look  at  the  problem  in  the  same  per- 
spective as  Pennsylvania's  experience  with 
PIDA 

In  44  months,  Pennsylvania  has  advanced 
$15  million  from  a  fund  which  started  at  $5 
million  and  has  since  been  augmented  three 
times  by  legislative  action.  We  have  cre- 
ated Jobs  for  23.000  people,  but  there  are 
still  199,100  unemployed  in  Just  22  of  the 
State's  36  critical  labor  areas  which  would 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Douglas 
bill 

A  Presidential  veto  will  leave  the  Nation 
with  175  distressed  labor  markets  as  a  drag 
on  the  national  economy. 

Presidential  approval  of  the  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  provide  Pennsylvania  with 
great  assistance,  over  and  above  the  stabiliz- 
ing Influence  of  PIDA,  our  local  industrial 
development  corporations,  and  the  banks  in 
these  areas.  It  will  also  provide  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  a  mcanc  of  creating  Jobs 
that  will  put  their  own  Jobless  people  back 
to  work  in  those  areas  where  concentrations 
of  long-term  unemployment  exist. 

Without  a  Federal  mechanism,  such  as 
the  Douglas-Clark-Flood  bill  provides,  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  powerless  to  completely 
remedy  the  problem  We  no  longer  live  In 
a  Nation,  an  age,  or  an  economy  where  there 
Is  any  hope  of  Isolation.  A  factory  closing 
in  Des  Moines  affects  people  in  Altoona 
We  could  provide  Jobs  for  every  available 
worker  In  Pennsylvania,  and  still  be  in  diffi- 
culty if  the  rest  of  the  Nation — and,  most 
particularly,  our  neighborly  and  most  com- 
petitive States — continued  to  suffer  from 
chronic    unemployment. 

Pennsylvania  has  proved  that  the  kind  of 
activity  to  be  established  on  a  Federal  level 
under  the  Dout^las  bill  can  work  It  has 
also  proved  that,  while  the  financial  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  less  tlian  desired,  there 
la  a  need  for  at  least  this  much  appropria- 
tion, and  that  the  money  can  be  profitably 
and  wiaely  Invested 

A  veto  of  8  722  would  be  the  antltheals 
of  conatructive  Gcnernment  action  It 
would  be  a  blow  to  good  buamesa  and  to  the 
proapecta  of  a  continued  rise  In  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Stale  and  Nation 

If  thrae  facta  are  made  clear  to  the  Preal- 
drni  by  the  ronaervutlvp  lead»rahlp  In  which 
he  hut  conndcnce.  thrre  t»  every  hope  that 
he  win  aign  8   723  Into  law, 


move  that  tlie  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorr(yw  morning. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  May 
12,  1960.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr    CLARK.    Mr    PiTNidont,   pursu- 
ant to  the  order  heretofore  entered.  I 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  11.  1960: 

Department  of  the  Navt 
Rear  Adm    Morris  A.  Hirsch,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and  Re- 
ports in   the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a 
term  of  3  years. 

Appointments  in  the  Navt 
The  following-named  midshipmen    (Naval 
Academy)    to  be   permanent  ensigns   in   the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Alfred  J.  Cler 

John  H.  Huhn 

Robert  S  McAfee 

Robert  M.  Walters,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy  i  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
restricted  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  in  lieu  of  ensign  In  the 
Supply  Corps  as  previously  nominated,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

Charles  L.  Terry 
Alton  K.  Thompson 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  i  to  be  permanent  en- 
signs in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  R  Barnes  Charles  M  Ludwlgsen 

Barry    T     Bates  Henry  L  Luschen 

Thom.is  J  Brock  Lee  R  McDonald 

Edwards  L  Brockway  John  J  McKenzle 

Charles  K  Brown  Michael  J.  McShea 

Marion  L.  Brown  Philip  E.  Mackey 

Richard  B.  Campbell  Danno  F.  Mahoney 

Glen  E.  Clover  William  F.  Meyer 

Dorvan  G.  Conell  William  T.  Mitchell 

Tliaddeus  C.  Cox  John  P  Moran 

John  W.  Crawford  Richard  S.  Morey 

Stephen  A.  Diamond  Macy  E.  0\-erstreet 

Burton  A.  Dole,  Jr  Hugh  A   Reeder 

Ted  R  Fltzsimmons  Walter  F  Schnabel 

Roger  H  Folts  Carl  D  Scott 

Robert  L.  Priedlander  Ronald  C.  Servlss 

Donald  P  Grant  Murle  W.  Shiveley 

Joseph  M  Hawes  Hugh  L.  Shoemaker 

Raymond  G  Hepburn  Melville  Straus 

Larry  R.  Hertzog  James  D  Tadlock 

Williams  Hood,  Jr  Richard  F  Veazey  Jr. 

Richard  E  HoUoway  Richard  W  Wallace 

Carroll  E  Jones  Rodney  G  Wells 

Nell  W   Jones  John  A  Westman  Jr 

David  C  Kurtz  John  R  Young 
Marcus  O  La  France 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ccrs'  Training  Corps)  to  be  permanent  en- 
signs m  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  eub- 
Ject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

A  Donald  Anderle  Ronald  B  DeNeuf 

Brucf  R   Anderaon,  Jr  John  R  Dollna 

Daniel  H  Aron  Paul  8  Flnden 

William  D  Bam  Ted  R  rilMlnimonh 

Rohrrt  N  Berkojiec  Jamea  R  Gear 

David  n  Dickerataff  Kenneth  W  Ollchrlat 

William  L  Booth  Donald  I  Godbey 

Jnarpli  A  Boaco  Thomaa  R  Oramma 

Jiiuu'n  N  Bryant  Ch.uieaC  Orlfflth 

Edward  J  Budlll  Jumea  T  Hannan,  Jr, 

Laird  (•  Cleaver  Alwn  R  Huugner 

RuaarllM  Coi-mba  W'lliam  L  Hincklay 

(ilPiinC  CralB  William  I  Horuin 

HobPrl  C  Oritee  Richard  N  Howard 
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Dtvld  A.  Kutr 
K«nn«th  I.  Klttook 
PvUr  N.  Larton 
Richard  N  LutMr 
Trtyor  C  L«wU,  Jt. 


Kobcrt  I.  PrlM 
Jon  N,  RlohMtlwn 
Prvdulok  A.  RoMob 
Bruof  8.  Romnty 
D«vtd  R.  8«dtl«r 


8t«phtn  X  Litbmann  Oftrl  D  Soott 

John  C.  LoxMtftunou     Lurry  J.  thlm* 

MUnar  W.  MoVndon 

WaldnnS  Mtler 

LmU*  W  Mk-hMl 

Clifford  Mltm»n,  Jr 

Robart  A.  Murphy 

PftUl  T  Naffuno 

Edwin  f  NIrholaon 

0«vid  w,  CMiifly 


BMfan  P.  Bhoup 
Ltwry  O  BhowUy 
Rob«rt  K  Sprktt 
■dwftrd  P  duina 
jamMi  I'  UhlH 
Duvld  O  VnnPntttn 
RranuH  WhlU 
Royoa  S.  WkUUmi 


Th«  followttif-munod  (Nnvkl  RMcrv*  Of- 
flMrt'  Tr»lnln|  Ourpt)  to  b«  pvrmanant 
onalgna  In  the  OtvU  BngtnMr  Corpa  of  tht 
N»vy,  lubjoct  to  the  (lUullflrntloni  th«r«for 
M  provided  by  law 

jMinca  8  Dalluun 
Jftme«  K  nuiichnr 
Richard  B  Campbell 
Ramaey  I,  Ornnfol 
Stephen  A  Uinmnnd 
Jamaa  C  Dueblrr 
Bdgar  W  riuHK,  Jr 
D«vlcl  L  Ftirney 
WtUiMn  P  PrMier 


Kobert  T  Jackaoii  III 
PhuI  L.  Key  II 
WUlUmM  KUleii 
DKvld  C  Kvirta 
nilly  B  l,<)wrey 
Olen  P  McCurdy 
nirhard  B  Norton 
WUlli  C  Pfluih,  Jr 
Kuto  P  pomrchn 
Raymond  O  Hnpburn  Joseph  R  Rumoa 
Uirry  R  Kertaog  R«lph  R  Reynolda 

Richard  B  Kolloway      William  A  Bltnlk 

Tbt  roUowlnft-nanned  graduataa  from  naval 
anlUtcd  arlantino  educational  program  to  b« 
permanent  enalgna  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
aubject  to  qualinoatlnna  Uierefor  na  provided 
by  law 

Oeorge  W    Pang 

Jay   B    Klnkel 

Alfred  B    Johnaon 

The  followtng<named  (olvtlian  college 
graduate*)  to  be  permanent  lleutenanta 
(Junior  grade  I  and  lemtxtrary  lie\iiei\anta 
tn  Ute  Medloal  Curpa  of  ih*  Navy  aubjeot 
to  U\«  (|ualinoaiUtn«  iharefni'  m  pr>^vuiev)  by 
Uwi 

luUau  l<    Ragadale 

Ralph  N   MaUUnu 

The  htl|i)w(MgM\aniet(  N<tvi«l  Neaerve  Of- 
Aii*N  lu  he  iiamiaitehi  ii»\|ieHaiMa  (|\iiiutr 
gratUi  ai(M  \eiHHurKry  iiedtettMitta  In  U\e 
Metlloal  thiriM  tif  U\a  Nnvy  itih|ei<l  \\\  the 
(|tmlinr«a(lnHa  Utarernr  .««  |ii<iv|i|et(  My  law 

.I'hii  M  Ortiklll 
.t'<*.ip|\  V   t'ntum 
.Uinea  W  RmVil^  tniu)  W    t1iiitn)i«Mn 

J'tlMt  w  cnaHl  .l'uii#«  r  Wllaiin 

Mei\ry  B  Raamuaaen  tn<itlnl  Reaerve  \\\> 
nofr  to  kie  a  |ieitnAn«<itt  Uevuenaiit^  and  a 
lentiMkrary  lieutenant  t<>ttninan«ler  In  the 
Medloal  lV>r|ta  «i(  llie  Nnvy  avilijert  tu  tht 
qununi'iatona  therefof  a«  prtiviitnl  Ity  law 

MarvUt  O  Caldwell,  Neaeiv*  om(<er,  u\  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  i]\inii>r  grade i  in  the 
Medical  U«irpa  of  Ut*  Nnvy,  and  to  be  pro* 
moittd  tu  lieutenant  whon  hi*  line  ruiuilng 
n\ate  1«  en  p^unllled.  •uli]>'i'i  to  the  ()uallft- 
Orttlona  therefor  aa  prtisit|ci«|  hy  law 

William  K  Mtandley  Jr ,  U  N  Navy  retired 
(vAcer,  to  be  i\  perinaneni  iMpuin  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy,  puriuant  Ui  tuie  to.  United 
.^tateaCode.aecUun  1911 

Warren  A  Wright,  U  fl  N^vy  rfiitod  trf> 
(\r««r  to  tie  a  lieutenant  (Junior  grndei  In 
the  line  of  the  Navy  for  temporary  aervice. 
pumuant  to  title  10,  United  Statee  Code,  ••«• 
Won  lau 

The  following- named  nffir^r  eandtdata*  to 

be  permanent  enalgna  m  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject    to    the    quallflcatlona    therefor    a« 

provided  by  law: 


Carter  N  Xi«gm 
W<^rr»n  M  lliliill 


Jamea  H.  Ansley 
Leroy  R.  Bannach 
NUee  W.  Berry 
Duane  K.  Buck 
John  B.  Caler 
Jamec  P.  Callahan 
Theodora  R.  CampbaU 


Vernon  Clark 
Dnvid  L.  Dawson 
Oeorge  P.  Parnan 
Gerald  Poratner 
Robert  H.  Pred 
Christopher  W.  Oal- 
breath,  Jr. 


Kotmea  B.  Qarmany 
Wtlltam  J.  Oarti 
John  K.  Kfemmer 
Rofar  W  Slf htowtr 
Donnall  R.  Klddar 
Robert  Kura 
Carl  B  Lainbaoh 


Carl  B.  Rlchno 
Richard  Rledel 
Donald  A.  Riff 
JamaaD  Ritchie 
Anthony  M  Rybarcayk 
John  P  Bandlln 
Oordon  B  Bcott 


Richard  Vt  Lawranoa  Bdman  L  Blpa 

William  W  Manlora  Thomaa  O  Toi  kleeon 

Bnmuel  D.  McLaod.  Jr.  Jamea  R  Wehner 

JackLMaiton  Kolman  B  Whlimrd 

■dward  L  Owens  Ward  W  WIer 

Oerald  T  Parker  Rlrh»rd  E  Wfvid 
Eugene  E  Perry 

T)>e  foljowlng-nnmert  nfBoer  rftntlUlrttea  to 
be  i><»rni.itn^nl  rnalfna   In  the  Supply  Corpa 
of    thP   N|vy,   lubjeot    to    the    cj\irtUflortllona 
therefor  m  provided  by  Uw 
Charles  U,  AUbnugh       KPtth  D  Knylor 
Jamea  P  Bauer  Delion  J  Utiioneld 

Ronald  L,  |^)lta  Arthur  L  Muthcny 

Bobby  L.  Qlbaon  lloboil  N  Varnrr 

Alfred  C  Oroeskurth     Phillip  N  Tapiu 

Orrln  R  Roaa,  UM  Navy,  for  trnnifi«r  '  > 
and  appointment  in  the  Nupply  C'ori>«  of  the 
Navy  in  the  permnnent  grade  of  lleuipnnnt 

The  foltowliif-nnmed  lino  offlonri  of  thp 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  nppolniment  in  the 
Supply  Ciirpa  of  the  Ni\vy  m  the  pmnnnrnt 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grndo)  niul  In 
the  t«<mp<>rury  grade  of  Uoviirn.m! 

John  E  Dtiugherty,  Jr  Chiuim  H  P.rwln 
Leonard  C>  Duffy  Robert  P  Perry 

The  following-named  line  offlceri  of  the 
Navy  for  tranafer  to  and  appointmnnt  In  the 
Supply  Ctvpa  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  liauienant  i  junUtr  grade  >  . 

Donald  t'  Moore 

U'krold  I  WentphAl 

The  fol]owlngMutn)ed  line  uffloeri  uf  tha 
Navy  for  tirtuiitfer  to  and  apimlnlnieut  m  Hid 
Mupply  I'ltrpa  o(  iho  Nnvy  |n  the  ^eruii\tn«nt 
gratle  of  agaign 

Phlltliil'  M«Nall 
John  E  Maswell 
Harvey  W  Nil.  Jr 

The  fiillowlng- named  line  oifl.'era  of  n\« 
Navy  aelwied  a*  aUern.tiM  fur  iranaref  to 
and  ap|iu|Mt)t\eia  In  the  Mti|iplv  Corpi  in 
Mte  perinaiient  grade  o(  enaign 

tieorge  H   Holi|«nout 
*r  ttravM  M  Biephenaoit 

•  yef 

t'he  fo|||iwing  ni^ineti  officera  for  teiniHtraty 
pt'otnoilotk  lo  Ihe  gtmie  of  lleulennni  In  tlin 
Mtipply  (!4t|ia  of  the  Ma  Nrtvy  tulijoii  lu 
i]ualini<ai liiii  therefor  aa  provided  by  h^w . 

Boot!.  WUUam  W 

Weaiphtl  Harold  M 

T1\e   fol|nwll\g-nan\ed   officer*  of   llie    N«vy 
for   pern\itnpt>i    promoUon   lo    the  grade  of 
llautenan*  in  the  line  and  ilnrT  oorp»  n«  Imtl 
cn'ed 

Mlinpaon   fhlllp  M         Trntiue  Howiwd  W 
TMrner  KUerin«n  W      BIngfr.  »^e««nuu»  J 


t'rtri  W  Aiyit'H 
(leorge  I'  Hauer 
Wallers  pttme^ 


Miller  Kenneth  P, 
nr\tner,  Jantea  U. 
C«Miper,  Donald  K. 
Welling,  Alan  B 
HIaweon,  Rnlph  L 


Krtgen  JaBtea  R 
MiMire,  Mark  H  ,  Jr 
Pendergraft,  George 

W,  Jr 
Warren.  Billy  R 
Kelly,  Jantea  M. 

j         MkotcAt.  coara 

Highly  rranrlaM.  Jr, 
Preacolt,  William  C, 

BtJM»LT  coa^B 

Johnaou.  Lloyd  R, 

cKAPUkiK  coara 

ritzgerftld.  Owen  R. 

DKMTA.L    COSP8 

Rice.  George  W..  Jr. 
Romanlallo,  Ronald  M. 

Tba  followlnf- named  ofBcert  at  the  Navy 
to  be  temdorarj  Ueutenant  (Junior  fracto)  in 


the  line  and  ataff  rorjia.  aa  Indicated,  In 
oordanca    with    aectlon     S788<b),     title 
United  Mill  tea  Code: 

Abbott.  Prank  H. 
Achord,  Earl  W 
AUntncrwlca,  Pruncia 
A 


ac- 
10. 


Adania.  Joirph  D 
AdkliM,  William,  Jr. 
Albrllton,  Jantea  L, 
Alexuuder,  .)ohn  C   J 
AUon,  AcjuUla  J  ,  Jr. 
Allen,  I'homas  K 
Anini.i   Npil  J  .  Jr 
AnunouA,  C'larFnce  M. 
Andrraon,  Archie  A 
Andorron.  Cleorne  E. 
An<lrr»iin.  I.pp  R 
AMhiljuUI.  Uot)erl  M. 
Aifuth,  Honald  W 
A:  niluunlcr   It.ilicrl  B 
AiU'-tt  C'licnlrr  I. 
AuU,  MuaacM  H 
Iti\i  k»ti-t)tn   Btnnr  W 
n.ikrr   Hurry  J 
llnMwln   .Jiu'k  V 
tlitldwiit    ItU'tmrd  1' 

nv,:  rtntiprt  n 

Ilnrrlny  tuirdon  J 
Itmiii'ti   Hurrla 
rtrirrrtr  Maurice  J  , 

Jr 
RixrU'c  William  J 
B,i!p».  Lawrence,  Jr 
BnuniKurtiier.  Harry 

O 
r^pufh  Pdwin  C 
Bi'iihin  John  M    Jr 
Brcknuui    Kobert  J 
lli'fillc   1.1'liind  '  M." 

Jr 
Mriuo'M     Wr»lPV  I, 
Br>rnitrin    Oeorge 
BerteUrn   Hnlph  I 
Bll)ltre   WllllMin  r 
Blahop  Benjamin  M 
Blrtladpll   Mela  A 
BlnkKklee   |)ean  V 
hlanlon    Brneat  P 
hliteovit'  Hayinond  I. 
Hiiiuht   Bvton  A 
ttuiio    .irthte*  H 
hiooteniloil   Hl>  hatd 

W 
p,<M>.<w*lii   Johh  (1 

,ii 
W"\|i  hntit   ,t  iaeid\  •< 
tt'iMiuM   Samuel  t, 
howaer   Paul  K\ 
)1o««»il   Wllllan^  n 
Rnyali.r    Ai  noWl  B 
Binrt»li»(l    Wnyne  A 
nr<«i  klh  .tainea  K 
Bindy   AUpi>  B 
hrrtii\rtrd   Hubert  E 
Brivnd   Joaeph  N 
niahln  John  W 
hip\*pr  .t>»M\ea  V 
ttilhli   Charlea  W 
Brough  rVinald  J 
Br'.iwn,  fiarpncr  B , 

Jr. 
■r«wn  »i  'Ward  B 
Blown   Wnndolph  M 
Kfiv<'n  Hinnttm  L 
BuerhPl    .hmeph  t. 
Purrhflplrt      Mltrhel 

T 
Itvinlr' »    ('iil\ in  T. 
Burre  Joarph  C 
Bu»h.  Albert  O 
Bunh.  I.nwoll  B 
Buanmann.  Richard  J 
Buyers  Clarence 
Byer».  Dnvid  I 
Cahlll.  Edward  H 
Cameron.  Edward  J 
Canter.  Richard  D 
Carder.  Harold  D  .  Jr. 
Carl,  James  P. 
Carpenter,  Wayne  D. 


Ciu-r.  Albert  J.,  Jr, 
Carroll,  Joeeph  W. 
Ctu-ur,  Charlee  B. 
Cartpr.  Lawrence  H 
Ciirtpr.  Morria  C 
C'aaaelberry,     Preder* 

ick  J 
Caudry,  Arthur  R, 
C'haviU',  Hanuirl  M. 
C^huyer,  Arthur  B. 
l.hrak,  Wiley  J 
Chciipy.  Prank  J  ,  Jr, 
Clark   John  I) 
cliitk,  'nvniua  n. 
Clarkr   I.yl.-  K   Y, 
Clary,  H(ibrrl  A 
Clay.  Ilarrv  B  ,  Jr, 
Coburn.  Harold  E. 
Cocchl.  Jamea  (» 
Coo,  Walt.«'r  R. 
Coir   Wade  A 
ColP  Wlltlani  P 
Coltrln  Wnynr  R. 
i.'.H-k.  Puul  I' 
Coranltr  Itobprt  E 
C'oKgrovp   Joaeph  J 
Covert,  D«\na  !• 
Cranford,  William  J 
Craven  Johri  A 
Crlhflrld.  Raymond  L. 
Croaa.  Raymond 
Crouch.  W  L  Iwimon 
Crvimn>.  Richard  D 
C\wnmlnga.  Billy  W 
Cvirry  Raymond  L 
Davla.  Motiert  I. 
tlavlaon  Jamea  O  ,  Jr. 
l>rtyl>off,  Jamea  R 
Dpagan  Thomas  I) 
Dcarman  Jamp*  M 
Oeeatn    Karl  H 
Delroaa  Jiiaepl\  P 
iHnuind     Thomas   I, 
Diihon  Wiliiant  K 
Itodd  Donald  C 
Ihdierty  Joaeph  P 
Donnelly  John  J, 
Ditol«oit   Eugene 
itowling  lieater  P, 
ItlUmdi   Joeeph  IV 
Dulw  Pfaot'ia  't' 
i)uni<an  (tarneti  U. 
Dunn  Charles  B 
Duvnll  Rotter^  A. 
Dypi    ,to»  I,   ,»f 
Dvgpi  t   Nol(»>rt  I, 
Kulon  Jop  W 
Pdwarda  Donald  T 
PdwartU    Jeren»lah. 

,»r 
B<lwnrd»  Mrivin  J 
P«(waid«   Peter 
Ithrhart   Rlrt\ard  B 
BMIoK   Thomaa  J 
iriiiou  William  B 
Rntflr  Maymiuid  E 
Ji'|<lev  Johi>  K 
Kvanoff  John  D 
ltvni\a  JaM\ea  C 
Evered   William  K 
Paliea  Ell>ert  W 
Pwrnawtirth.  Pred- 

rrirk  P 
Parrell  Richard  0. 
Pelts  Rf>t>ert  W 
ppnton,  Wlllum  T  . 

Jr 
Ferirereon.  Franklin  B, 
PerlPt.  Leo  G  .  Jr 
Plelda.  Cecil  O 
Fields,  Chester  J  .  Jr 
Pine.  Morton  B. 
Fitzgerald,  Bernard  M. 
Flt«patrlck.  Chester  L. 
Fleming,   Cecil  H. 
Fleming.    Richard    C, 

Jr 
Fllcklnger.  Dean  P. 
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Piilkina,  Harry  A 
Pv)ndren  Oeorge 
Purtr  William  R 
Pnyiik    William   H 
yt.ii,k  Waller  B 
Prpiir  Donald  L 
KiPderlcka.  Harold  A 
Pulfpr  Kichard  H 
piilrr  Charlea  A 
Y  ii::rr    Moger  W 
(ii\rdnrr     Blanley    W 

Jr 
(i.irrpti    William  K 
(I  IAN  Jiieeph 
itaiidelle,    Mertoti    E 

,Ir 
1 1  I'.idrs    llyron  A 
iir:,riii.hln.  George  A 

Jr 
(ituMirr  Wmum  H 
( tii'u  I;  Carl 
(1  i).>un   Donald  "C" 
(liriiuiM  George  M 
(I.    \rinpMI    Kobert  A 
(t  xKiTV    Jack  I. 
OiiUla    JoRPph  CI     Jr 
(loui   ruwttrd  P. 
t»  imrr  Koy  D 
(I   rrckl   Francis 
(I   Klin   Ualph  A 
(iMkKitrd   Charles  A 
(lirnnpv    WllllaM)  M 
(irrrii   Uernle  L 
(tt  «t)aum,  Frederick 

(» 
(IMawold.  Charles  D 
GroMBtuj)     Stephen    J 

Jr 
(iviUnond     Ernest    B 

.Ir 
(luindiin     En\meti    T 
(lunderaen.      MalthrW 

W 
Hiigph   Rolierl  P 
Hail    Irving  (t     III 
llnii  Mianley  J 
ll'Oinily  Michael  K 
It'll  <tUi<n    Juaepli  k 
U  o  iiUun  Jantpa  U 
H'OtleiiaiPin     MowitMl 

I 
ll'O  Sto*    ItKWteiu  P  B 
Hatkneaa   William  \ 
H>«ikiendei     .hdtn    M 

h 
it'tt  ipy  ,hinn  K 
H'ltitei   PuiH'e*  M    ,ti 
H<«MioMton   .Inhii  M 
H'M  M*  Jnn<ea  i) 
Hiaopy  Milain  B 
n,\wkiha  Call  |, 
llnvdPi>   Letoy  M 
tins  ler   Miiei'oe  Ji 
Hi'lUiie  Oeorge  C    .It 
HiftPtman   Allien  I, 
Hiotdpraun   Wllllant  I 
llpjipard  William  K 
Hi'v^ptt   Donald  H 
Hi'\di>   Molipri  C 
Hpvdenlietk      Delbert 

r 

Ur\  ;iit|    Pu\n  J 
Htll  K\iMPne  I. 
Hill   John  r 
ttilUnan  ttprnard  M 
HMN   M  >Urrt  B 
H  ifTtnan   Albert  t. 
M   iliuid   Frank  C  ,  Jr 
H    ilnnd   William  O 
11  "Kl   James  W  .  Jr 
\i "Ap  Frederick 
11  ipwodd.  Walter.  Jr 
H  irn.  Benjamin 
H  \irk.  Charles  E 
Howard.  Frank  A 
Hiighes.  Robert  L 
Humphrey.  William  .1 
Hurd,  John  R 
Hueeman.  Frank  W  . 

Jr 
Huth.  Alton  J. 
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Ingalla.  James  K 
Ir.man.  Kaynujitd  B 
Jacobs,  John  D 
Jacobaen.  Philip  H 
Jefferson,  Donald  C) 
Jennings,  John  L 
Jpwell,  Arthur  L 
Jpwell  Harvey  B 
Johnaon.  Edward  D 
Johnson  Norman  H 
Johnson,  Pnul  c; 
.Johnston.  Clnreufp  A 
Jones  HenJanMn  W 
J(inps  Francis  I* 
JoiiPs   Frensip  ■  L'    Jr 
.lones   Hoy  I, 
Karinrnaind   Wllliiuu 

P 
Kelr  Htpphen  O 
Kellpy.  Wuynp  R 
Krlso  Howard 
Kpruip<ly   Chnrlr*  A 

Jr 
Rpstprson   Auliriy  V 
Krypa    Wnynp  I* 
Kllinrr  Jumes  "J" 
Kmcade   PitUi  B. 
King  John  W 
Klvplle.  Wllllnm  A 
Koehler  Jay  D 
Koftiovec   Hohrrt  (1 
KoKiik   K\igpnp  J 
Kriuise  Kdwin  L. 
K\in/   Hpunar)  B 
Kuakr  I.<iren  I.    Jr 
I.ahoonr  John  A    Jr 
Lafpvrr   JpBse  H 
I  iiiid   TravU  H 
1  ami)  Bills  It  ,  Jr 
l.undnker   John  A    Jr 
l.itndon  Wllliani  B 
l.ang  Wllllnm  J 
I  nrkin  Huasell  J 
l.iuko  Hai  vey  D 
l.oall  irii    Fnuik  A 
l.ioit   .lospph  W 
I  t  lilniii    Dav  Id  ( 
I  iineinnde   Lumi  h 

1  KnOMld    Wllllnhi  .1 

Isoiko  kdvkuMl  E 

I  |.«  la    \ii~\    It      Jr 

t  ijiki^  Aiiioi  k' 

I  itllP    I till   W 

{••I  lifhop    M>  lii>i  I  A 

I  OI.M    C.M  I  M      .It 

I    >M,||      WllllllOl      I 

I  o.ii,»>  Mud wuH  H 
I  opdlkv  tUiat  f     ii 
I  ulkin  Hit  haul  M 
l.ohdpt    thtn*  W 
1  y  mh   .lames  .1 
M»i  U<<d   Wi'ilni  !•  r 

.It 
Miuldon   lies  A 
MioiiPle  ^'\\^\  n>n  c 
MaiklPY  Maiold  H    .It 
Marshall   Kohei  I  P 
MiMlln   Harleti  .1 
Martin  Paul  W 
Martin  William  I 
Mataraaea   Malph  A 
Mttlhleu  HogPi  A 
Mayer  Hichard  I 
M«(^>llo\igh   Wlllnid 

I. 
McDanlel,  Ruliei  t  n 
McFnrland  't'honma 

O    Jr 
McOraw,  Lloyd  H 
McOulrk.  William  l<: 
Mclntlre.  CharlPf  R 
Mclntvrp,  PiUrlck  J  , 

Jr 
Mclnvale,  Joe  B 
McKay,  Harry 
McKellhan,  Alton  L 
McKeon,  Robert  N 
McKlnnon.  Edward  W. 
McKnlght.  David  R 
McNamara,  Laurence 

V. 


McPherson,  Robert  E 
Medugno.  Vincent  R 
Mppiuiii  Robert  L 
Mrgvesl   Charles  B 
Mcisner.  Oeorge  L 
Merry,  John  F 
Michael   David  B 
MUhel,  Dehlbert  C 
MiUrr,  George  W    Jr 
Million   Daniel  J 
Mills.  Edward 
Mills  Marvin  L 
Monipleonp  Viio  J 
M'lilgotf.pry   Hrrberl 

R 
M'Mirr  Jdhii  T 
Moorp   Hufua  B 
M>>rKMii   Lester  A 
Mditfiii,   Kiilirri  W 
Muriia   Uernard  G 
Miiirnw   Rjiy  (' 
.M'>Mnnn   Hayniniid  A 
Miypr   Donald  W 
Mui;iii\    MayniniKi  K 
Muiiliia   KriiiiPi  l>  I' 
Murdixli    Wlllitim 
MiirpliV    Juarph  M 
Mots      n     '  <)'     Jr 
Nii;i   Hitrold  W 
Niinia   John  J 
Nr'.-'t)   Wllllnm  J 
N'\^  m    llurtiiii  (' 
Nrwinii   AddlKin  W 
N.i'larii    Kptinelh  C 
N'ilill)urK  Btlward     11 
Ni'imi  Juhii,  Jr. 
N'ordPli    Dean  B, 
Noitiiitn   Hoy  A 
North   Hicliurd  I) 
Nui  (luiip   Alt  laii  I 
Nnth.ilon   Lester  W 
N,ii  1    Wiilhiin  J 
( I  HiiiMi   .liihn  h 
1 1  Hi  irii   l.i)WM'nri<  H 
II  Hnt<n   Witlipi  H 

V  1> >Pll  John  J 

DKppffp  Pinnk  P 

I  •:!<  I  I     Kol  I  I. 
1  lui.ii    .l.iappn  |l 
t'.iiouii    Cei  II  W 

I'nilill't     t  II  VIIlP  k 
I'  ipi    |.n\*  IPMi't'  A 
l',>|ipi»a    Alhpt  I  ,1 
pMik    Npapii  D    Ji 

I'lianna    Holtelt    A 

I'Miiu  s    William  M 
ho  li'lanli    ,tnrk  t. 
ffu-  iih    llolietl  A 
I'l  tto  mi\n   ,hO\H  ,1    ,li 
I'i'i  t  \    Itoould  t 
I'luiop"   Hunoiio  tt 
Piaapikl    Pilmund    A 

l> 
I'ici  1  p   Wkvkp  M 
|-|lMa,Mt    It  Win  B, 
flKM    hiililiy  J 

I'iMfckp  William  r 

pMlS    l.lnvd  |r 
P  Mill-   Mnlph  H    Ji 
I'i'tu   Nichnlas  T 
I'nuijui    Diinalil  J 

I'MOlSJi'W    Mogpi    V. 

I'linti  KyleT    Jr 
t  I  ip«i    Itiihert  E 
I'l  uMt    Arnold  W 
fi  <iiM    Hnroid  P    Jr 
I'll  HUM'    .tnmps  I, 
gniK   Mnt>prtA, 
H.\l)h   Vll  (t 
Hi.hiPll    Harold  W 
Rj\gone.   Vlto  N 
l.iuidall.  Herljert  T 
Uundlp,  Benjamin  W 
Piuidnlph  nilly  R 
Ra.-^berry   Thomas  H 
Ruthbuii   Denny  R 
Reck  Joeeph  W 
Reed,  Ned  W 
Reltmeler.  Bernard  S 
Reno.  William  J, 
Repp.  Robert  W. 


Heynolda,  John  T  ,  Jr 
Rice,  Oscar  "G" 
Ulchardaon.  Howard 

V    Jr 
Richmond,  Edgar  E 
Kichter,  Eugene,  Jr. 
Hiley,  William  E. 
liobblna,  Doyne  C 
lioberson,  Robert  B 
Koberu  Charles  A 
Kobprts  Earl  L 
Huberts.  George  L  ,  Jr 
Hobertson,  Robert  D 
Hodke,  Larry  R 
Hogers  William  P 
Holi,  Charles  A 
Romans  liobert  W 
Momero,  Melvln  D 
Hoxb\irgh,      Kenneth 

M 
Itoy   Herman  B, 
Kuaapll,  Cleveland  H 
Huilitord.  Donald  C 
Hnilor   Edward  A, 
H.ilipp   Ralph  W 
Hiuiborn   Kobert  K 
Miiiitciro,  p»vjl  J 
Napp  K«irord  W 
^ayprs    Thomas  E    Jr 
Havles   Paul  H 
■•Mlipldt,  Peter  J 
,'<(  luioiiov'pr   Kichard 

T 
ShafTpr  Bradford  K 
hharp  Bin  W 
Mharp   Walter  H 
Hhn*'   Frederick  A 
MhPuroii    Warren  B 
Mheelor   Kiibert  E 
Hhlpmun   Joseph 
Hilibon,  'Tont  H 
hilvpy   William  E    Ji 
c«iatiunk   AUred.  Ji 
Hkift   Phillip  H, 
rihaiii    Hoy  A 
rtinith  Bennie  J 
niniih  Leonard  T 
»inith  Lewis  P 
Hmiih  Hohetl  H. 
PiiVdPl    Carl  I 
t)>'Uinwotih   ihrtmas 

ftj'Pai   .llminle  k 
Upppd   Lwvetns  W 
^pilenet   Charle*  k 
nptingei    Vitgll  k 
Pinnneltl  Doitalit  tt 
^lanaiMii  y  Donalil  i> 
Plait    Joseph  K 
f'ipine  l^iachniy 
BipiMng   Kobert  P    .It 
Mipvpi\tam    RayiitonU 

I 
(«tii  knry   Matiilip  M 

Jr 
BiockhaviBPn   Bdwnrd 

I, 
hiiniigfelil  Henry  K 
wiii'Up  Paul  C 
oti\ink   Davltl  W 
wtutillvant,  Ge^ifBe  W 
fiurnt  Jvtnior  c 
«\iitivnn  Minner  M 
Mut«tta.  tiest«>r  K 
ia*nhn,  Charles  N 
Mwnrii\gen        Clarence 

K    Jr 
f^wnyne,  William  T  J 
Mvverson,  Maurice  B 
Tebbett*  William  H 
Terrv,  Morris  K 
Thompson,  Harold  L. 
Thonipeon.  John  W 
Thompson,  John  8. 
Tliompeon,  Marrlon  R. 
Thorn p>eon.  Robert  L. 
Thorp,  Victor  O 
Toney,  William  C. 
Torres,  Louis  J. 
Towneend,  Oordon  B. 
Tracy,  Earl  V. 


Ttuitt,  Harry  D 
'Tyloe.  James  O 
Undepw(xxl,  Oeorge  C 
Urry,  Riiymond  L 
Vannl.Oarl  L 
Van  Doren.  Prank  C 
Vann,  KenneU^  E 
Van  Outrlve,  Harold  J 
Vaughan,  William  H 
Veimble,  Davltl  B 
Vlolor,  Jamea  A 
Vrttman,   ThecKlore   J 

Jr 
Wagner,  Harry  K 
Wagner,  John 
Waldner,  Clarence  G 
Walker,  Muthey  D    Jr 
WivU,  Robert  K 
Walton.  Charles  K 
Ward.  Donald,  Jr, 
Ward  James  J 
Watklns,  WlUiwn  D 
Webster,  Avidrey  C 
Weidpu  Carl  J    Jr 
WPis««r   t^uirad  W    Jr 
Wplch,    Richard    L 
Wriia,  Carl  C  .Jr. 

•tTri 
Agee   '  D"    C 
Anderaen,  Tliomas  C 
Ayera  Leo  K    Jr 
Barbary,  Howard  J 
Beaman.  Thomaa  H 
Bell  Halph  W    Jr 
Bpiivemito    Thoinas, 

Jr 
Chambers  Jerry  R 
Christian,  Ko>  P 
Combs,  Floyd  E 
Costa,  Richard  U 
Crulchfteld,  I^awience 
Diets,  John  H 
Dixon  Mauiii'P  E 
Dodson,  Dale  B 
Milckstm  James  L 
Pll«gerald   MIonan  h 
Piankeny  Holieit  V 
(tetilge  Jtthn  J 
Haitly   Allen 
Menilien   Hlthaiti  H 
Hunt  Wmei  i« 
Hunt  HuVlieiloMi  M 
Mulioh    H«vmo|i((  K 

.h 
tivin  Ploy. 1 1, 
living  I'nti  P   Ji 
1l#ki<wlle  Maioiil  B 
Jpithlha   Vat-hiin  t1 
Jensrn.Nels  P 


Whitaker,   "J"  "B" 
White,  Alfred  H. 
White.  Ray  A 
White,  Robert  W 
WhlUner.  Benjamin  K 
Wlktorakl  Peter  A 
Wilkeraon,  William  A 
Wilkiaon,  Twldy  P 
Williams,  Charles  L 
Wlllyard,  Maurice  D, 
WUaon.  Eldon  C, 
WUaon,  Warren  C. 
Wii;keler  Joaeph  A, 
Woidyla.  Frank  J 
WcKKl  John  D 
Worrall.  Joaeph  A 
Wright.  Kennwh  D, 
Wright,  Rol)ert  L 
Wriuht.  Huaaell  W 
Yp««ak   t^awrence  O. 
Young,  Arthur  E  .  Jr. 
Voting,  Ulllie  R, 
Yovmg,  Hoi 
Yuskis  Edward  C 
Zorbnch.  Anthony  J. 
Zurfluh   Itobert  M 
/\ivpr   KaJph  M, 

Y  ( oara 

Liter,  TheiKlore  O 
Martell,  Richard  A 
Matthews,  Orvllle  D, 
McClure,  Maaon  H 
Moore,  Robert  H 
Murphy  Allen  K 
Tiwtifsky,       Dartholo* 

mew 
I'luke  William  H    Jr 
Tula  Michael 
I'Pltyixhil   Uiyal  h 
Meese   Kichard  A 
Mnbinson,  Coliiiipl  P, 
Kosp  Hubert  I' 
>it>ih,  Arthur 
hi  hooliiraft    Harohi  It 
hijulbli  Rodney  K 
ht*ntl   Hobeil  H 
HiiliilliiH   Diaoiitl  K 
bAaile  Alei  E 
Ihlelten   DwigM  D 
Tilley  Phlllji  1. 
t'liup  Halph  A 
Vann  lenils  M 
Vinieni    Mowaid  A 
Vogele  James  V, 
Walkei    httil  I) 
Weavei   Johnnie  W 
Webslet  Many  li 
Wigglhs  Don  .1 
Wort,h  Oenige  W. 

civil     SNnlNS'M    t^iMlHi 

Bihoeiihoiier    Wllllnm  J 

'The  (olliosing  named  olflceis  of   the  Nn\y 
for   permanetti    iiromotion    to   the  litade    >f 
lietilpiiant    ijuiuoi    grade)    In   the   lliie   atol 
staff  corpa,  as  indicated   subject  to  i|\ii\Uf\t'n 
lion   therefot    as  piovltleil   hy  Inwi 


I 

Abliolt    William  A 
Ahrain,  Donnltl  E 
Ailams,  Charles  P 
Atlcock,  Charlea  W 
Aderboll    William  L. 

Ji 
AUps,  Kobert  M 
Alberty  Koger  B 
Aldana.  Louis  P 
Aldrirh.  Robert  F 
Alexander,  Bruce  G 
Alexander,  William  T. 
Allen,  David  L. 
Allen.  Dean  K. 
Allen,  William  C,  Jr. 
Allison,  Kenneth  L. 
Allman.    Thomas    L, 

Jr 
Almgren,  David  W 
Almstedt.      Theodore 

A.,  Jr. 
Altergott,  Harvey  K. 


IN» 

Aivarea  Pianklin  P 
Ambos   Plonks  L    Jr, 
Andersen  Dortlon  W, 
Atulers  T 


Kenny  A 
IVmnid  C, 
Eitwnrd  B,| 


Antlerson 
Anderson 
Antlerson 
Andprsnn 

Jr 
Antlerson  George  W„ 

111 
A'ulerson,  Norman  D. 
Anderson,  Richard  C. 
Andrews,  Charles  H,, 

Jr 
Andrews,  Thomas  W. 
AnewaJt.  Robert  B. 
Antonldes,  Gary  P. 
Arcunl.  Philip 
Armbruster.  James  H 
Armstrong,  David  L. 
Arthur.  Stanley  R 
Artlm,  Ronald  N. 


\ 
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As  Word.  George  W., 

Jr. 
Atkinson.  Ooaald  S. 
Atkinson,  Harvey  B., 

Jr. 
Atwell,  Robert  P.,  HI 
Aubert,  Donald  P. 
Avis,  Dwlght  B.,  Jr. 
Awtrey,  Bernard  S.,  Jr 
Boddley,  William  H. 
Badger.  Terry  M. 
Baechler.  Charles  A. 
Bailey.  Prank  B. 
Bailey,  Samuel  M.,  Jr. 
Baker,  Jam.es  C. 
Baker,  Lawrence  C, 

Jr. 
Baker,  Peter  A. 
Baker.  Ronald  E. 
Baldes.  Joseph  J. 
Baldwin.  Oa  P. 
Baldwin,  Roger  L. 
Ball.  John  E. 
Ballantlne.  James  C, 

Jr. 
Ballou.  Joseph  P. 
Bangert.  James  E. 
Bank.  Milton  H  .  U 
Barbee,  Walter  E. 
Barber.  James  S. 
Barger.  James  B. 
Barker,  Ernest  W. 
Barker,  Harold  D. 
Barker,  Nathaniel  C. 
Barker.  Richard  H. 
Barnes.  Prank  W. 
Barnes.  Paul  E 
Barnum,  Craig  *,. 
Barron.  Michael  J. 
Barrows.  John  W. 
Barry.  Oerard  E. 
Barry,  Richard  J,  in 
Barry.  Robert  L. 
Bartlett,  Donald  W. 
Bartlett.  Larry  D. 
Bartoccl.  John  X. 
Barton,  Bryan  W. 
Bassett.  Charles  H..  Jr. 
Bassin,  Paul  H. 
Bateman,  Kenneth  W. 
Bates.  Homer  R. 
Bates.  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Bator.  Stanley  K.,  Jr. 
Bauer,  Herbert 
Bauer.  Paul  P.,  Jr. 
Baugh.  Bernard  R. 
Beasley,  Charles  J. 
Beatty.  Don  G. 
Beatty,  James  R.,  m 
Beatty.  WUUam  H., 

Ill 
Beck.  Donald  E. 
Beck.  John  R. 
Beckwlth.  Walter  G. 
Beeler,  Robert  R. 
Behrends,  Paul  O. 
Bell,  Robert  T. 
Belville.  Lance  S. 
Bender.  James  E. 
Bendlx,  William  E. 
Benjes,  William  B. 
Bennington,  Bruce  A 
Benson.  Burton  O. 
Benz,  Valentine  O. 
Berghane,  Charles  A., 

Jr 
Berrler  David  J. 
Berry.  William  H. 
B<>iterton,  Thomas  C 
Betts.  Francis  M.,  HI 
Beury,  Harold  R. 
Bevan.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Bibb.  James  W 
Bickmore,  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Biele,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Billings,  Charles  H. 
Binder.  Gordon  M. 
Blnger,  James  D. 
Binsleid.  Arthur  J. 
Bishop.  Frederick  W. 


Bishop,  Harold  P. 
Black.  Arnold  B.,  Jr. 
Black,  Herbert  L.,  Jr. 

Black,  Richard  O. 
Black,  Robert  J. 
Blackner,  Ronald  K. 
Blankenahlp,  Michael 

G. 
.  Blasko,  John  E. 
Blessing,  George  R. 
Bletch.  James  W. 
Blue,  John  J.,  ni 
Bluesteln.  Jack 
Boerner.  Delbert  D. 
Bogert,  Howard  Z.,  Jr. 
Hoggs,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Boice.  Frank  B 
B(->;.sseau.  Thomas  A. 
Bolmg.  James  R. 
B.>unger.  Stuart  W. 
Bolze.  Ray  S. 
Bond,  Charles  S. 
Bonhag.  Walter  D  ,  Jr. 
Boodell.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Bornsteln,  Paul  A. 
Bsstlck,  Janaes  H. 
Boswell.  Robert  L. 
Bower.  Bruce  B. 
Bower.  Richard  D. 
Bowers.  Robert  L. 
Bowles.  Robert  E. 
Bowman,  Addison  M., 

Ill 
Boyce.  Heyward  E  ,  III 
Boyle.  Ronald  R. 
Boyne.  Peter  B. 
Bradley.  Frederick  L., 

Jr. 
Brandenburg.  Robert 

L 
Brandon.  WUUam  D. 
Brazzon.  Robert 
Breckon.  Richard  L. 
Breed.  WUUam  L. 
Brennan.  James  J. 
Brenner.  Leroy  E. 
Brewton.  Edward  A 
Brlggs.  Richard  W.,  Jr. 
Brobst.  Richard  A. 
Brode.  David  M. 
Brookbank,  Ronald  A. 
Brookes.  Allan  O..  Jr. 
Brooks.  Dennis  M. 
Broome.  Bobby  S. 
Brown.  Donald  C 
Brown.  Donald  G. 
Brown,  John  S. 
Brown,  Kenneth  C. 
Brown.  Parke  L.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Randall  R. 
Brown.  Thomas  S. 
Brown,  Walter  C. 
Brown.  WilUam  T. 
Browne.  Thomas  M. 
Brownell  Paul  E 
Browning,  James  D. 
Brownln.?.  Wayne  B. 
BrowrJ.ow.  WllUam  J. 
Brunell.  David 
Brvfln.s.  Brian  K. 
Bryant,  George  W. 
Buchanan.  William  B. 
Buck,  Etevid  E. 
Buck,  Wilbur  P. 
Buckner.  J,ame.s  A. 
Bull.  John  S. 
Bullene,  Richard  E. 
Bullock,  Harold  O,  Jr. 
Burcher,  PhUlp  B. 
Burchett,  Chester  W. 
Burgess,  John  E. 
Burke.  Thomas  J 
Burleigh.  David  P. 
B'urnett.  John  W..  Jr. 
Burnett,  Stanley  R. 
Burns,  James  M. 
Burns,  John  D. 
Burrows.  James  B. 
Burton,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Busch,  Marvin  L. 
Bussard,  Robert  H. 


Butler,  John  P. 
Butler.  Bobert  P. 
Butterfltld.  David  L. 
Byers,  Carl  A. 
Byers,  John  M. 
Bynon,  Btobert  W. 
Caciola,  James  J. 
CahiU.  Uonel  A.,  Jr. 


Cook.  Thomas  L  P 
Coolbaugh.  Jesse  D. 
Cooper,  Dtuilel  L. 
Cooper,  David  3. 
Cooper,  John  C. 
Cooper.  John  D  .  Jr. 
Copeland.  John  H. 
Copeland.  Robert  E. 


Cox. 
Cox. 
Cox, 
Cox, 

Cox, 


Caldwell,  W.  H.  Gerald, Corbell,  Rodolphe  N. 

Jr. 
Calvin.  Sim  J. 
Cameroa,  Thomas  3.. 

Jr. 
Campbell.  John  R. 
Campbell.  Robert  B. 
C.Tmpbell.  Robyn  M. 

Jr. 
Cimpbell.  WUllam.  Jr 
Carleton.  Reid  P. 
Carlin.  Ravmond  P., 

Jr 
Caron.  Robert  M. 
Carpent«r.  Jann  W. 
Carpenter.  Rex  N. 
Carr.  Samuel  L. 
Carroll.  Charles  S. 
Carroll.  John  L. 
Carroll.  Peter  A. 
Carroll.  Richard  P. 
Carson.  WUllam  O. 
Carter.  Sanford  P. 
Case,  Robert  O. 
Cates.  Wfclter  E 
Catri.  Leonard  J. 
Cave.  Jumes  W. 
Cella.  Olfnn  R. 
Chaffee.  Roger  B 
Chambers.  John  T. 
Chanslor,  Richard  M. 
Chapdelaiue.  Paul  L. 
Charles,  Richard  N. 
Chrtstensen,  John  E., 

Jr. 
Christensen,  EJnar  3., 

Jr 
Christeneon,  Robert 

W  3 
Church,  James  D. 
Clerznlak,  James  J. 
Clancy.  Wllbert  C. 
Clark,  Allen  H. 
Clark.  I^iren  L 
Clai  ke,  DouglEis  L 
Clason,  Hobert  G 
Clementa,  Robert  B,, 

Jr. 
Clevenger,  Redmond 

L. 
Clifton,  ttalph  B. 
Clifton,  aoger  L. 
Clock.  Harry  3 
Coats,  Andrew  M. 
Cobl.  Frederick  B 
Coen,  Francis  M. 
Cohen.  Lawrence 
Colburn.  Frank  F. 
Cole.  Geiarge  F  .  Ill 
Cole,  WUUam  M.,  II 
Coleman.  James  J. 
Coleman.  Joseph  S., 

Jr. 
CoUard.  Edward  J. 
Collier.  William  N.. 

Jr. 
Collins,  David  M. 
Collins,  William  H., 

Jr, 
Comer.  Robert  F. 
Comstoclg.  Eldred  H., 

Jr. 
Comstock.  Roger  W. 
Conner,  Bugene  D. 
Conner.  James  B. 
Connor.  Dtivid  M., 

Jr. 
Conron,  Michael  A. 
Converse.  Henry  B. 
Coogan.  Patrick  D. 
Cook.  David  W. 
Cook,  Edward  H. 
Cook,  Joto  H.,  in 


Cordek.  David 
Cordle,  "J"  -T"* 
Corwin,  Gordon  W. 
Coulbourn,  Samuel 

W. 
Cowan.  Charles  L 
Cowan.  Terrance  E. 
Cowles.  Kenneth  H. 
Cox,  Darren  Z 
Edward  L. 
James  P. 
Joseph  P. 
Robert  G. 
Robert  L. 
Cox.  WUliam  B. 
Coyne,  William  L. 
Craig.  Harry  E 
Grain,  Samuel  R  .  Ill 
Cramer,  Erich  H   E. 
Crandall.  Donald  R. 
Crawford,  Forrest S. 
Crew,  Perry  L. 
Crlchton.  Ian  R. 
Cromer.  Charlts  C. 
Cross.  Claude  C 
Crowe.  Willliim  M..  Jr. 
Crowell.  Alton  I  .  Jr. 
Crozler,  Ronald  L. 
CrutchHeld.  Jack  D. 
Culhane,  Joseph  R  , 

Jr. 
CumbUdge.  Kenneth 

E 
Cundarl.  Francis  L 
Cunningham.  .Shaun 
Cunningham,  Robert 

G  ,  Jr. 
Cunningham.  Shane 

A 
Curlee,  John  L. 
Currle.  David  S. 
Currie,  WUllam  N. 
Curry,  Newell  L. 
Curry,  WUUam  H.,  Jr. 
Dague.  Leonard  P 
Dale.  James  C  .  Ill 
Dallas.  Gerald  M. 
Dallon,  Dale  S. 
Daly  Frederick  T  .  Ill 
Dammann,  FYederick 

O 
Daniels,  Louis  D. 
Danlelson,  Herbert  V., 

Jr. 
Dante.  WUliam  M. 
Darby.  Thomas  K    Jr. 
Darragh.  Charles  T., 

Jr. 
Daughenbaugh,  Rob- 
ert L. 
Davenport,  Charles  A. 
Davenport,  Theodore 

M 
Davidson.  John  M. 
Davl.>,  Charles  L. 
Davis.  Craig  H. 
Davis.  Jackson  K.,  Jr. 
Davis,  James  F 
Davis.  Jimmy  W. 
Davis.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  PhiUpC. 
Davis  Ray  E..  Jr. 
Davis.  Robert  E. 
Davis.  Robert  A 
Dawkins,  WUllam  P. 
Day,  Raymond  D. 
Dean,  BiU  C, 
Df  Buys,  Laurence  R., 

Ill 
Decarlo.  John  A. 
Deegan.  Robert  F, 
Defibaugh.  Carl  F  ,  Jr. 


DeGress.  Francis  B., 

in 

Deklnder,  Robert  E., 

Jr 
DeLashmltt,  Robert  E, 
Delo,  David  A. 
Demarest.  Joseph  Q., 

Ill 
Demsirs,  Bruce 
Demetrlo«.  Michael  B 
Dennis,  Jefferson  R  , 

Jr. 
DeSlmlo,  Charles  D. 
Devrles.  John  B 
Dial,  E>ouglas  A. 
Diamond,  Horace  W., 

Jr. 
Dickens.  Russell  D. 
Dickey,  James  P. 
Dldler,  Jacob  P  .  Jr. 
Dlehlmann,  Charles  J. 
Disher.  John  S. 
Dixon,  Donald  D. 
Dixon.  John  C. 
Dixon.  Ned  E 
Dodd.  Jimmy  J 
Doherty,  Charles  M 
Doll,  Herman  A  .  Jr. 
DoUenmeyer.  James  K 
DolUver.  Richard  H. 
Donnan.  Barl  L 
Donnelly.  Thomas  P. 
Doragh  Hobert  A. 
Dorsey.  Frank  C. 
Dotson.  Jolin  P. 
DoughdriU,  Charles  W 
Dove,  Ray  W  ,  Jr 
Dowllng,  Robert  J. 
Doyle,  John  K  ,  Jr. 
Drumm,  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
Dudas.  Daniel  L. 
Duffy,  Leonard  C 
Dugan,  Ferdinand  C. 

Ill 
DuUk.  .Andrew  F 
EKincan,  Richard  L. 
Dunham.  WUUam  C. 
Dunlap,  Stanton  P. 
Duppenthaler,  Robert 

J, 
Durham,  WUUam  E. 
Durnan,  Denis  D. 
Durr,  James  E. 
Dyer.  Barry  J 
Dyer,  Henry  C  ,  n 
Dyer.  Thonms  X. 
Eades.  Thomas  A. 
Eagan,  Robert  K. 
E.ison.  Ward  R 
Enjmeyer.  Walter  C. 
Edenfleld,  James  C 
Edney.  Leon  A, 
Edson.  Robert  W. 
Edwards.  Daniel  J. 
Eidson.  Fred  G 
Ekblad.  Richard  W 
Eley,  Clifford  H.,  in 
Elich,  Robert  L 
Elliott.  Richard  W. 
Elliott.  Robert  J 
Ellsworth.  Warren  R. 
Emery.  Terry  E 
Emmett.  Richard  F. 
Emrich,  Jerry  K 
Ejigler.  Raymond  V. 
EnkeboU.  Richard  E. 
Enstam,  Robert  C 
Erikson.  Theodore  W 
Erwln.  Samuel  L. 
Erwtne  Richard  O, 
Esslg,  John  R. 
Estes,  WUliam  B.,  Jr. 
Evans,  ISB&c  T. 
Everdlng.  Edward  J. 
Fahey.  John  J  .  Jr, 
Fahrney,  David  L. 
Fallal,  WUUam  G. 
Fannin.  Orover  P. 
Farley.  Edward  B.,  Jr 
Farrell,  Lawrence  M. 


Fazzlo.  Raymond  J. 
Felnroth,  Herbert 
Felderman,  Stanley  R 
F'eldman,  Paul  L. 
Felt.  Bruce  C 
Fendler.  Francis  J  ,  Jr 
Ferguson.  Robert  L 
Fernald.  Lloyd  W  ,  Jr. 
Feron.  Thomas  H. 
Ferrari.  John  R. 
Ferrl.  John  F 
Flckenscher.  David  B 
Fidlar.  Richard  A. 
Field.  Benjamin  H. 
Fields,  David  E. 
Finley,  John  L 
Fmley.  WlUlam  T  .  Jr 
Finn,  WUllam  A. 
Fischer.  Warren  H, 
Flshburn,  John  H, 
Flshburn   Thomas  F 
Fisher.  Harvey  E. 
Fisher.  John  W 
Fisher,  Richard  L 
Fisher,  WUUam  C 
Fltzgibbons,  George  P 
Fllnn,  Irvine  D 
Floyd,  Rodney  R. 
Flynn.  Samuel  C  ,  Jr. 
FoUmer.Lloyd  D  .  Jr. 
Pong.  Clarenro 
Foot*",  BCrnest  D. 
Fwjte.  Robert  R. 
Ford.  Frank  R.,  Jr. 
Foreman,  .Merlin  L,  R, 
Foresman,  James  H., 

ni 

Fo88.  Robert  N. 
Foster.  Naylor  C  .  Jr. 
F.iwier.  Norwocid  V., 

Jr. 
Fowler.  Ronald  L. 
Fowlke.s,  Donald  W. 
Fox.  Otis  O. 
Fox.  Robert  P. 
Fox.  Thomas  R. 
Frankenberger,  Paul 

P. 
FYanz.  David  O. 
Fredericks.  Robert  J. 
Fredrick.sun,  George 

M. 
Freedman.  Gilbert  M. 
Freeman.  Albert  M., 

Ill 
Freldhelm,  Cyrus  P. 
French.  Douglas  "E" 
Frlederlch.  Bruce 
Frit/.  Wayne  R. 
FY'iiiimer.  Paul  3. 
FYy.  Connie  M. 
Fuller,  Dale  O. 
Fuqua,  Charles  J. 
Gant,  James  R 
Gaouette.  Dudley  A. 
Garcia.  Rodolfo  C. 
Gardner.  Donald  R. 
Gardner.  Frederick 
Gautler.  Walter  J 
Gawarklewlcz.  Joseph 

J  .  Ill 
Gearln.  Billy  D 
Geddes.  James  J. 
Cientz.  Richard  C. 
Gerstner.  Joseph,  Jr. 
Geyer.  Richard  L. 
Glambattlsta.  Mlchele 

D. 
Gibson.  Alfred  P 
Gibson,  Douglas  B 
Gibson.  Ronald  B 
Gibson.  Ronald  C, 
Gibson.  Vernon  W  ,  Jr. 
Glfford,  Sherwood  E., 

Jr. 
Gilbert.  Bertrand  M. 
Gilbert.  James  H  ,  Jr. 
Gilchrist.  WlUlam  F. 
Glllen.  James  F. 
Gillespie,  Roy  N. 


1960 

OUUland,  Lawreitce  A  , 

Jr 
GlUmar,  Stanley  F 
Glmber,  Harry  MS. 

Ill 
Glstaro.  Edward  P. 
Glancy.  Robert  J, 
OUckman.  Thomas  W 
Godsey.  Shirley  '.", 
Godwin.  Joseph  H 
Goldstein.  Lawr«noe  B 
Ooldstone.  Ronald  G 
Ocxxlell.  Joseph  ?   N. 
Googe.  Jameb  P  .  Jr. 
Gordon.  Samuel 
Gordon.  Walter  J. 
Gothard.  Grady  L 
Gott,  WUUam  B 
Gowans,  George  K 
Graf,  David  L 
Graf,  Donald  V 
Graff,  Howard  B 
Graff,  Paul  E 
Graham   George  D 
Grant  Edward  J 
Gray,  Garland  A  ,  Jr 
Green.  Richard  I' 
Greenelsen,  Kennlt  W 
Greenh'ie   Duanr  F 
GrelUng   Dnvld  S., 
GrlfUn   David  H. 
Grlffln,  John  I 
Griffin.  Roger  F 
Griffith,  Dwalne  O. 
Grlgsby.  Hobert  T 
Grossman.  Dean  A 
Gruendl.  Paul  L 
Gubitosl,  Michael  J 
Guernsey,  Charles  H 
GulUvor.  VlcUir  fi 
Gunderson.  Don;. Id  H 
GustAfson.  Charles  B 
Gutsch,  Larry  S 
Hacketl  Vincent  T. 
Hackler.  GenUd  L, 
Hadley.  Delmont  C. 
Haeckler.  WUUari  K. 
Hagedorn,  Paul  A. 
Halberg,  Paul  V. 
Hale.  Charles  M 
Hall,  Charles  R,  III 
HalLEtevid  S 
Hall.  Gordon  B  .  Jr. 
Hall.  John  P  .  Jr 
Hall.  Richard  O 
Hamilton.  Charles  D 
HamUU.)n.  John  3. 
Hammond.  WUliiim  E, 
Handley.  Paul  L. 
Hanemann.  Jaim-s.  Jr. 
Hanessian.  Sourt  n,  Jr. 
Hanley.  Bryant  M.,  Jr. 
Hanna,  Ira  R, 
Hanna.  Ronald  F 
Hannah.    EMmor  ?    K. 

Jr, 
Hannah,  Theod<ire  B 
Hansen.  David  W. 
Hansen.  John  A. 
Hanson.  Ralph  E 
Hargrave.  Lee  E    Jr, 
Harjp-hausen.   Li.»- 

rence  O, 
Harker,  John  V. 
Harknoss,    Danl-U   H  , 

Jr, 
Harner,  Charles  F  .  Jr 
Harper.  John  O. 
Harris.  Bugene  S. 
Hartfelder.  Rlchird  F 
Hrirtman.  Phillip  G 
Hartman.  Rlchaid  D 
Haruch.  John 
Harvey.  Walter  I). 
HasUe,  Robert  K 
Hatcher.  Jerry  M, 
Ha' field.  Duran  T 
H.itiiaway.  Paul  L  .  Jr 
Haven,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Havens.  Harry  S. 
Haviland.  Carltcn  E 
Hawk,  AUan  H. 
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Hawk,  Ash  M. 

Hawkins.  Ltroy  T. 
Hawkins,  Sam  H. 
Haworth.  Alvln  G.,  Jr. 
Hayes.  Richard  S. 
Hayford.  James  E 
Haynes.  Harald  J, 
Hays.  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Heald.  Jesse  H  .  Jr. 
Helsner.  Robert  I  .  Jr. 
Helgeland.  Walter 
Hellebusch.  Arthur  A. 
Hellewell.  John  3. 
Helm.  John  T.,  HI 
Helms,  John  A. 
Hemphill,  Allen  P  .  Jr. 
Henderson.  David  C 
Henderson.  Gordon  W. 
Henderson,  George  R. 
Hendrlcksrjn  Tom  A, 
Henken.  Raymond  N. 
Henry,  Patrick,  Jr. 
Henry,  Thomas  J. 
Henshall.  John  H. 
Herbert,  Leo  E, 
Hcrlihy,  John  W. 
Herring.    George    W., 

in 

Hec."?.  Armand  M. 
Hester.  James  H, 
Heth  Gene  A, 
Hewitt  Wesley  C. 
Heyde,  John  S,,  Jr, 
Heyward,  Shannon  D. 
Hiebner.  Flobert  J.,  Jr. 
Hiett.  Orrie  G..  Jr. 
Higglns.  Lyle  J. 
HlggtrLS.  Th<>r>dore  K 
Higglns.  WUllam  H 
Hlghflll.  John  H.III 
HUdenbrand,     Daniel 

C 
Hill,  Frank  S  .  Jr. 
Hill,  Victor  R 
Hill,  WilUnjn  W 
HUlerman.  Neal  H 
HiUyer.  Robert  M. 
Hilyard   Bruoe  W 
Htne.«;.  Dean  H 
Hirst,  .Arthur  R 
Hlava.  Richard  J, 
Hobbs,  Peter  W 
Hobler,  Will  if  rn  J,  Jr. 
Hodges,  George  h 
Hodges.  Virgil  C 
Hcx^rle.  Robert  F. 
Hoeven,  FYanklln  R. 
Hogan,  Donald  F, 
H'xjan.  LawTence  M 
Hr>hman.  Glenn  W. 
Holdren.  Larry  L. 
Hollck,  Jan  P. 
Holmes.  Henry  D  .  Jr. 
Holmes.  Wayne  M. 
Hi'it,  John  A  ,  ni 
Holt,  Shirley  W 
H  ilrzclaw,  John  W. 
H^ilZRchuh,  Jacob  R 
H   iipycutt ,  George  H, 
Ho<->per.  John  R..  Jr. 
Hoover.  Alan  E. 
Hope.  James  B  H 
HiHiT>e.  Hc-rbert  L 
H'lrKrfieid.  John  E, 
Houizh,  Richard  A. 
Houlds worth  John  C, 
Howu-d.  Robert  W 
Hnwe,  Frederic  N  ,  Jr, 
H')w p.  Jonathan  T 
Hi  >wer.  James  J 
Rowland.  John  H. 
Hughey.  Ira  A 
Hundley.  Franklin  M. 
Hunslcker,        Edmund 

K 
Hurley.  WUUam  R  .  Jr 
HursT.  Charles  R 
Hutchinson.       Charles 

E 
Hutchison,     Cecil     R  , 

Jr. 
HutchlBon.  Charles  E. 


Hyartt.LeoG. 

Hyatt.  Philip  W 
Hymes,     WUllam     W, 
"hi 

Ike.  WUUam  F, 
Isqulth.  David  A. 
Jackson.  Jack  M. 
Jackson,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Jscabson,  Lennart  R. 
James.  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Jamison.  Vencln  L. 
Jarrett,  Edwin  B. 
Jasperson.  Michael 
Jaynes.  David  W, 
Jennings,   Edward   M  , 

III 
Jennings.  Samuel  L. 
Jensen.  George  W. 
Jermstad,  Glen  L. 
Jerome.  John  D. 
Jesse.  Roger  D. 
Jllg,  Eugene  T. 
Johnson.  Allyn  E 
Johnson,  Donald  M. 
Johnson,  Henry  C, 
Johnson,  Kenneth  W. 
Johnson,   Leonard   W  , 

II 
Johnson,  Richard  B. 
Johnson,  Robert  A, 
Johnson,  Robert  O 
Johnson,  Ronald  L 
Johnson,  Theodore  R 

Jr. 
Johnstone.  Duane  C. 
Jones,  Colin  M. 
Jones,  Courtney  S 
Jones,  Thomas  N 
Jordan,  Dennis  R. 
Jordan.  Steven  A 
Jordan.  WUllam  M. 
Joynson. Jack  E. 
Judge.  Joseph  I. 
Junghans.  Peter  A. 
Kadas.  Steven  E. 
Kail.  Norman  H 
Kaiser.  Edward  R  .  Jr, 
Karger.  Ernest  W. 
Kasld.  Alfred  L, 
Kassoy.  D&vW  P. 
Katz.  Bennett  D. 
Katzen  Murry 
Kaufer.  Richard  A. 
Kauffman.  William  A. 
Kay.  WUllam  G. 
Keating.  Timothy  E. 
Keaveny.  Thomas  L.,  II 
Keller.  Kenneth  H, 
Kelley,  John  J. 
KeUiher.  Francis  J. 
KelUher.  Lawrence  P, 
Kellogg,   Augustus   G  . 

Jr. 
Kelly.  Edward  W. 
Kelly,  Hugh  F, 
Kenney.  Daniel  J. 
Kcnsinger.  Roy  A 
Kentopp.  Donald  E 
Kerr,  William  A  .  Jr. 
Kershner.  Robert  L. 
Keyes,  Jonathan  M. 
Kiefer.  Martin  D. 
Kiel,  Richard  H. 
Klfer.  Russell  S.  Jr. 
KiUingsworth.    Monte 

L. 
King,  Carleton  J..  Jr. 
King.  James  W. 
King.  Robert  C. 
Kinsley,  WlUlam  D. 
Kirk,  WilUam  P.,  U 
Kirkland,    Thomas    J 

ni 

Kirscher,  John  C. 
Klrschten,  Joseph  D. 
Klein.  Donald  S. 
Knack,  Wallson  G. 
Knapp.  Daniel  L 
Knapp.  Montelle  N 
Knapp.  Norman  E..  Jr 
Knauf .  Fredrick  C. 
Knauf ,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 


Knight.  Richard  N. 
Knodle.  WlUlam  C. 
.KnutKCn  Jerry  O. 
Koch.  Joseph  W,,  Jr. 
Kohn.  Arthur  F 
Kolodzlej,  Richard  J. 
Komp,  Richard  L. 
Kcoyman.  WlUlam  J. 
Kopp,  George  E. 
Kopp.  Robert  W. 
Koster.  Alfred  M..  IV 
Koupal.  Dennie  J. 
Kozlov,  Leonard  T, 
Kralt.  Michael  B. 
Kraft.  Robert  M. 
Kramer,  David 
Kramer,  Theodore  R., 

Jr, 
Krause.  Alfred  W. 
Krebs.  Dickson  E. 
Kreltzberg.  Richard  A. 
Ki  leckhaus,  Robert  C. 
Krieg.  Edwin  H.,  Jr. 
Krllowlcz.  Thomas  J. 
Kriz.  Thomas  A. 
Krouzer.  William  W. 
Kroupa,  Walter  W. 
Kruppa.  Richard  F, 
Kuhn.  John  F. 
Kulka.  Paul  R. 
KuUander.  Karl  R, 
Kunkel.  Larry  D 
Kurihara.  Thomas  M, 
Kurtz.  Theodore  H. 
Kurtz.  William  P. 
Kust.  Roger  N 
Ladd.  Dwlght  R 
LaFranchi.  Charles  H, 
Lamg.  James  D 
Lamay,  Urban  R,.  Jr. 
Lampert,  George  E., 

Jr. 
Landry.  Richard  E, 
Lang,  Edward  M.,  Jr, 
Lang,  William  R. 
Lange.  WUllam  G. 
L;\nKer.  Rudolph  S. 
Langford.  George  S., 

Jr. 
Lanman.  George  M. 
Lansing.  Paul  B..  II 
Larabee.  Kent  W. 
Larsen.  Donald  K. 
Larson.  Donald  R 
Larson.  John  M. 
Larue,  Alan  W. 
LaRue.  WUliam  W. 
LaSaJle.  Rene  R 
Lauer.  James  W. 
Lavoie.  Louis  A. 
Lawler.  Caslmlr  E. 
Laws.  Donald  M. 
Lazar,  Alan  E, 
Leach.  Lyle  B, 
Leahy.  Richard  N. 
Leahy,  Vincent  J, 
Leavenworth,  Robert 

A, 
Leblanc,  Jamil  G. 
Lf"hmaui.  Melvin  E 
Leiding.  Kenneth  W. 
Leltzinger.  Paul  E. 
Lenhart.  Mark  M. 
Leonard.  Rex  L. 
Leopold,  Paul  R. 
LeSage,  Leo  G, 
Leslie,  WUliam  N 
Lester,  WUUam  E. 
Lethco,  John  D. 
Leuschner.  Robert  L.. 

Jr. 
Levin,  Richard  R. 
Lewis,  Edmund  F. 
Lewis.  Marwood  D. 
Lewis.  Richard  B. 
Licarl,  Philip  R. 
Lieberman,  Sol  M, 
Lindstrom,  Harry  E, 
Lino.  Norman  J. 
Lisa.  Donald  J. 
Little.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Little,  Paul  R. 


Livingston,  WUliam  C 

Jr. 
Livingston,  Gill  F. 
Llewellyn.  Fred  W,,  m 
Locke,  Stanley  J, 
Lockwood,  Robert  K  , 

Jr, 
Loewenthal  Robert  G 
Logan  Patrick  C. 
Loman.  Cleve  E.,  Jr. 
Loiigerbeam.  Gordon 

T. 
Longton,  Andrew  P 
Lonnegren,  Robert  C 
Loucks,  James  F  .  II 
Lowe,  Gary  B 
Lowrance,  Douglas  L. 
Lucey.  John  W 
Ludwig.  John  M 
Lueker,  Wendell  H, 
Luke.  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Luke.  Robert  A. 
Lundstrom.  John  W. 
Lynch.  Albert  W. 
Lynch.  Clayton  W. 
MacCubbln,  George  E  , 

Jr, 
MacDermott,  Donald 

R. 
Machlan,  James  O 
Mackay  Richard  W 
MacKnight.  John  W, 
MacNish.  Robert  D 
Madara.  Richard  J. 
Maddcx.  Ralph  R. 
Madouse.  Richard  L 
Magner.  Lawrence  R 
M.iguire.  Thomas  J, 
Mahler,  Rol!' V 
Muhon,  Edward  J,.  Jr, 
Mahoney,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Mahony.  Terrence  M. 
Major,  irwlr.  R. 
Mallette.  Frank 
Malley,  Kenneth  C. 
Malniquist.  Emil  D. 
Mammaiio.  Robert  A. 
Mandel.  Philip  N, 
Mangham,  .Arnold 
Mann.  Richard  D. 
Manning.  James  A. 
Man/i.  Thomas  A, 
Marcom,  James  C 
Margedant.  .John  W 
Marin.  Richard 
Marnane.  Tliomaj;  A. 
Marryott.  Ronald  F 
Marsh.  David  R. 
Marshall.  Harris  A..  Jr 
Marshall,  Harold  C  .  Jr 
Marshall,  Norman  P., 

Jr. 
Marshall,  WUUam  G 
Martin.  Albert  J. 
Martin.  James  A 
Martin.  James  J  .  Jr 
Martin.  John  S..  Jr 
Martinson,  George  P. 
Marvil,  Joel  D. 
Marxer,  Hugo  E. 
Mason.  WUUam  L, 
Massimino,  Andrew  S. 
Mas  ten,  Lawrence  E 
Masterson.  James  E 
Matherne.  John  S 
Matney.  William  B  ,  Jr 
Matthews.  Gary  D 
McBride.Dcnald  U, 
McCabe.  David  T 
McCabe.  Eb(>  C  ,  Jr, 
McCahon.  Richard  J. 
McCandless  John  E. 
McCarthy.  James  F. 
McCauley,  Hugh  W. 
McClary.  Richard  C 
McClellan.  Joseph  G 
McClure,  GllBon  K  .  Jr. 
McC-onnel.  Richard  A  . 
McConnell,  Peter  J. 
McCorkle,  Jiimes  L.,  Jr 
McCown,  Henry  Y.,  Jr. 


McCracken,  Richard  L. 

McCuiston,  Ronald  S. 
M'?Cu!!ough.  Lawrence 
McCuUough,  Rcjbert  F. 
McCutchan  Milton  L. 
McDonald,  Gerald  W. 
McDonald,  John  G 
McGahey.  Jack  M 
McGaUlard,  Russell  L. 
McGee,  Donald  J 
McGUl.  James  A 
McGinty,  Thomas  J 
McGla-sson,  Daniel  E 
McOrail,  Charles  R     Jr, 
McGrath   Prams  J 
MoGuigan   David  B 
McHugh.  John  T 
McHugh.  WlUlam  M. 
M-Ilvain.  WilUam  C, 

Jr. 
Mclver,  Robert  C. 
McKee.  JuniouE  A  ,  Jr. 
McKenna,  Michael  F. 
McKlnley.  Alton  P  .  Jr. 
McLaughlin.  Warren 

M  ,  Jr. 
McLaughlin.  Clyde  L. 
McManes  Albert  S 
McManes  Kenmore  R. 
McMerty.  Edward  A 
McMichael  George  L. 
McMoms.  John  A  ,  n 
McMurtry,  Thomac  C. 
McNeese.  Carter  V. 
McNeill.  James  D  .  HI 
McNerney.  James  L. 
McNichois.  John  P  ,  Jr. 
McPherson,  Roger  B. 
McRight,  Clarence.  Jr. 
McVay.  Weslev  J  .  Jr 
McWhorter.  WUliam  C. 
Mead.  Allen 
Mears,  William  N. 
Meaux  Richard  P 
Mechllng.  Wallace  B. 
Mecehee,  Louis  D  .  Jr. 
Megonlgle,  Carl  E. 
Melnick  Norbert  W. 
Menes.  EHbert  L..  Jr. 
Meneke,  Kenneth  N, 
Merlcle.  David  L, 
Meschler,  Paul  A. 
Mett.ert,  Paul  M. 
Metzger.  Nathan,  TLl 
Meukow.  Walter  T 
Meulbroek,  Donald  W. 
Meyer.  David  A. 
Michel,  Robert  F. 
Mickey.  Daniel  A, 
Mickle,  WiUiam  M 
Middleton.  John  B 
Mlefert.  Milton  D  .  Jr. 
Mlklos.  Thomas  J, 
Miller,  Donald  L. 
Miller.  Harold  E.  '^ 

Miller.  Peter  R. 
Miller  Roberto. 
MlUs.  Leon  R. 
Mills.  Neal  O 
Mi  niter,  Howard  E.. 

Jr. 
Mmnerly,  Robert  W. 
Missallidls.  Stephen 
Mitchell.  Clyde  L. 
Mitchell.  David  L. 
Mitchell.  Donald  L. 
Mitchell.  Henry  H. 
Mitchell.  Ralph  C  .  HI 
Mitchell.  Raymond  F., 

Jr 
Mitchell,  Robert  D  . 

Jr, 
Mitchell.  WUliam  T. 
Mcxleen.  Victor  D 
Moffatt.  David  B. 
Monteleone.  Anthony 

J, 
Montgomery.  Donald 

J, 
Moody.  Philip  U. 
Mooers,  Christopher 

N.  K. 
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Mooney,  Harold  L.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Anthony  M. 
Moore.  Aubrey  A.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Donald  L. 
Moore,  Harry  R.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Jimmle  R. 
Moore,  Tboma^  R.,  Jr. 
Morcerf ,  I^ester  A..  Jr. 
Morency,  Conrad  R. 
Morgan,  Edward  A. 
Morrlfl,  Ronald  8. 
MorrlAon,  John  H. 
Mott.  Lo\iis  D. 
Moulder,  Frederick  W. 
Moyer,  William  J. 
Mudge.  Bruce  B. 
Mueller,  Denis  A. 
Muhl,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Mumaw,  Myron  J. 
MiimXord.  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
Murdoch.  Richard  P 
Murphy,  David  R. 
Murphy,  George  S. 
Murphy.  Gerard  F 
Murphy,  James  H. 
Murphy,  John  P. 
Murphy,  lillchael  A. 
Murphy.  Nicholas  M. 
Murphy,  Ronald  D 
Murray.  Gerald  W. 
Murray.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Myers.  John  P. 
Vyers.  William  D. 
Nace.  Larry  D 
Nagel.  Richard  C 
Narehood.  Kenneth  E 
Natalie,  Ronald  B 
Neary,  Joseph  P. 
Nellums,  Marcxis  E  .  Jr 
Nelson.  David  O. 
Nelson,  John  H. 
Nelson.  Nell  O..  Jr. 
Nevln.  Robert  P. 
Nevitt,  James  E. 
Newell.  John  W 
Newton,  Clifford  A. 
Newton.  Daniel  B. 
Ney.  Kenneth  L. 
IJiccoU.  Lino  O. 
Nicholas.  Joseph 
Nichols.  Julian  C. 
Nichols.  Lee  H. 
Nlder.  Kenneth  E 
Nielsen.  Nlel  P. 
Nlerlng.  Francis  E.,  Jr 
Noblitt.  James  S. 
Nolan.  Bruce  F. 
Nolan.  John  K. 
Nolen.  HeOin  T. 
Noll.  Charles  P. 
Nommensen,  Gene  O. 
Normand.  Eugene  J. 
Norrls.  Ralph  P. 
North.  David  M. 
Nutt.  Frederick  W. 
O'Brien.  George  E. 
OConnell.  Daniel  J. 
OConnell.  James  J 
O'Connor.  Francis  E 
O'Connor.  Otis  L. 
O'Connor.  Pa'jJ 
O'Connor,  Robert  E. 
Odea.  Thomas  V. 
O  Kara.  James  P..  Jr. 
Olszewski.  Oscar  W 
O'Neill.  Brian  E. 
O'Neill.  James  P..  Jr. 
Ordahl.  Stafford  N..  Jr 
O  Rourke.  Bernard  P. 
O  Bourke.  Thomas  P. 

X  .  Jr 
Osberg.  John  W.  Ill 
Ostrander.  Leroy  C. 
O  Sullivan.  Joseph  P. 
Overholser.  Merlin  K. 
Paasch.  Gtene  A. 
Page.  Henry  H..  Jr 
Palmer.  Edward  J 
Palmer,  Richard  A. 
Palmer,  Stanley  B 


Palmer,  William  N.,n 
Pancook.  Arthur  J..  Jr. 
Parcell,  Kenneth  H. 
Parker,  Prank  W. 
Parker,  Harry  L. 
Parker,  Walter  W.,  HI 
Parks,  David  N  ,  Jr. 
Parnell.  Ural  C. 
Parsons.  Marland  W.. 

Jr. 
Partlow,  James  G. 
Pasternak.  Edward  J. 
Pastore.  Angelo  L. 
Patberg.  Stewart  K. 
Patterson,  Dale  W. 
Patterson.  Ralph  A.. 

Jr. 
Paul,  John  S, 
Paulk.  James  "D".  Jr 
Peace.  John  D.,  Ill 
Peacher.  Robert  W. 
Peacock.  Noel  L. 
Peerenboom,  William 

H 
Pelphrey.  Gary  R. 
Peresluha.  Edmund  J., 

II 
Perry,  Peter  B. 
Perry.  Richard  C. 
Peters.  Frank  J  .  Jr 
Peters.  John  R..  Jr. 
Peterson.  Kenneth  D 
Peterson.  Paul  A. 
Pharls.  Wade  J 
Phillips.  George 
Phillips.  Lindsay  F 
Plche,  Paul  D 
Pico.  Arturo  A. 
Plerson.  David  C. 
Plstotnlk.  James  J 
Pitney.  James  F. 
Pitt.  Woodrow  W.,  Jr. 
Poole,  James  R. 
Pope.  James  D. 
Porter.  Donald  H. 
Porter.  Henry  C. 
Porter.  Richard  O 
Potter.  Robert  H.,  Jr 
Pounds.  Philip  C,  Jr. 
Powell.  Daniel  G. 
Prettyman.  Edward  C. 
Prltchard.  Douglas  F. 
Pritchett.  Mebane  M. 
Prock.  James  E 
Prosser,  Norman  E 
Pruett.  Ronald  L 
Prushan.  Victor  H 
Puerling.  Peter  N. 
Purvis.  Samuel  M 
Putkonen,  Edwin  A 
Pyle.  David  G. 
Quantock.  Charles  W 
Quast,  Harry  S. 
Quenell.  Gerald  T 
Quinn.  James  H. 
Quint.  George  M. 
Ragan.  Charles  P 
Rakouska.  Kenneth  D 
RatUff .  John  T  ,  Jr 
Rau.  Ronald  E. 
Rauber,  Carl  A..  Jr 
Raudenbush.  Peter  V. 
Rawson.  David  R. 
Ray,  William  J. 
Raymond,  Calvin  D 
Reardon.  John  R 
Reed.  Robert  B..  Jr 
Rees.  James  D..  Jr. 
Reeve.  William  P. 
Reich.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Reichart.  Harold  L., 

Jr 
Relchler.  Richard 
Reld.  James  R..  in 
Reische.  Richard  M. 
Reiser.  Thomas  F. 
Relsner,  George  H. 
Rempt,  Heru-y  P..  Jr. 
Remy.  Tracy  'V. 
Renner.  Richard  B 
Rice.  Edward  J. 


Rice,  Lloyd  A. 
Rice.  Loren  M. 
Richards.  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
Richards.  James  H. 
Richardson,  John  D.. 

Jr. 
Rlchter.  Ralph.  Jr. 
Rigg.  Richard  G. 
RIJ,  Michael  A.,  Jr 
Ringer.  William  A. 
Rltchey.  Robert  T. 
Ritchie.  Sherwood  L. 
Robbins.  David  B. 
Roberson.  Harold  J 
Roberts.  James  J. 
Roberts,  Martin  S  ,  III 
Roberts,  Paul  E 
Robertson,  Ian  E  G. 
Robertson.  John  A 
Robertson.  Lester  S 
Robinson.  Gene  A 
Robinson,  John  W 
Robinson,  Kenneth  F 
Robinson,  Ronald  K 
Robln.^on,  Robert  G 
Roble.  Raj-niond  G. 
Roche.  Denis  P 
Rockmora.  David  M 
Roe.  Alexander  M. 
Roeser.  Walter  V  .  Jr 
Roltsch.  aiifford  C 
Romberg   Harland  F 
Romoser.  William  K  . 

Jr 
Rook.  Wilton  C 
Rosenthal.  Stephen  E 
Rosltzke.  Robert  H. 
Ross,  James  W 
Ross.  Norman  A 
Ross.  Thomas  E. 
Ross.  Wendell  R 
Rosseaii   Leon  B  .  Jr 
Rosser.  David  J. 
Rotondi.  Roger  H 
Roublk.  Arthur  P. 
Roudebuah.  Daniel  L. 
Round. Fay  O  .  Jr 
Rovin.  Alyn 
Rucker,  William  A.. 

Ill 
Rue.  Roger  L. 
Russell.  Earl  H. 
Russell.  Richard  W 
Ruston.  Burr  E 
Rutemlller,  Oren  G 

Jr. 
Ryan,  George  W 
Ryburn,  Joseph  A. 
Rydzewskl,  James  C. 
Saari,  Paul  T 
Sakey.  Leyon  D 
Sailey.  Alexander  M. 
Saltznaan,  Glenn  A 
Salvator.  IjOUIs  R 
Sandlln.  Steven  M 
Saracco.  Robert  L. 
Sauter.  George  D. 
Sawyer.  Tommy  D. 
Scales.  Gerald  K. 
Scales.  Richard  H. 
Schafer.  Dennis  N. 
Schaffer.  David  G 
Schaper.  Delmar  O 
Scheetz.  Karl  G. 
Schelble.  Jack  W 
Schell.  Jotn  J 
Schenk.  Parley  G 
Schenk.  Relph  O. 
Schermer,  Richard  L. 
Schick.  Alan  A. 
Schilling.  Noel  K. 
SchilUnger.  Joe  D. 
Schimmlng.  John  G. 
Schiwltz.  Preston  G,. 

Jr. 
Schlapkohl,  John  E. 
Schneider,  Henry  J. 
Schneider,  Kenneth  L 
Schneldewlnd.  Gil- 
bert P 


Schoen.  Thomas  J. 
Schrank.  Carl  H. 
Schwemer.  Cullen  R. 
Scott.  Douglas  L. 
Scott.  Lawrence  J. 
Scott.  Milton  M. 
Scott.  Roberts. 
Scott.  Thomas  D. 
Scully.  Cornelius  D.. 

Ill 
Seaman.  Roy  E 
Searcy.  William  P. 
Seaton.  William  W.. 

Jr 
Secor.  Richard  A. 
Sedor.  Gerald 
Segelhorst.  Herbert  E. 
Seibold.  Frederick  W. 
Self.  Carvwln   "Y" 
Self.  Norman  D. 
Severance.  Laverne  S.. 

Jr 
Seymour.  Kent  S. 
Shank. Roy 
Sharbrough.  Wayne 

D  .  Jr 
Shaw.  Stanley  S. 
Shay,  James  E. 
Shea,  James  R, 
Shelley,  Edwin  A  ,  Jr. 
Sherck,  David  L 
Sherman.  David  D. 
Sherrill.  John  T  .  Jr. 
Shewmaker,  John  B 
Shields.  Ronald  M. 
Shirley.  Gerald  B.,  Jr. 
Shiver.  James  H 
Shoemaker.  Charles  S 
Sick.  Gary  G 
Siegmnnd.  Harry  M. 
Silvia.  Charles  P 
Simmons,  Robert  R. 
Simonton.  Bennet  S 
Simpson.  Bryan  L  .  Jr 
Simj>8on,  James  H 
Slms.irlan.  James  R 
Sipes.  John  D 
Skelly.  John  P 
Slater.  LaRue  D. 
Sloan,  Dennis  Y 
Sloane.  Stephen  B 
Small.  Barton  L. 
Snrlth.  Allen,  ni 
Smith.  Albert  R. 
Smith.  Bertram  D.,  Jr. 
Smith.   Charles   P.,   Jr. 
Smith.  Clarence  E.,  Jr 
Smith.  Clarence  L. 
Smith.  David  R. 
Smith.  Dean  L..  Jr. 
Smith.  Don  L. 
Smith.  Fred  E..  Jr. 
Smith.  Gerald  S. 
Smith.  Glenn  A. 
Smith.  Howard  B.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Jess  J  .  Jr. 
Smith,  Jimmy  F. 
Smith.  John  B 
Smith,  Leon  L..  Jr. 
Smith,  Leroy  B. 
Smith,  Robert  E. 
Smith,  Ronald  D. 
Smith.  WUllamS..  Jr. 
Smith.  William  E  .  Jr. 
Smith,  William  J 
Smlthey,  William  J.  H 
Smock,  Samuel  J. 
Smotzer,  Joeeph,  Jr 
Smyth,  Priuicls  J. 
SneU,  William  F. 
Solomon.  Sellg 
Sonon,  E>avld  E 
S<3rsby.  Richard  L.,  Jr. 
Southern.  Wilson  E. 
Splllars,  Harold  S. 
Splnks.  Billy  J. 
Spousta,  Allen  P. 
Spring.  Arthur  T. 
Stacey.  John  L. 
Staehle.  Roger  W. 


George    L.Truxall.  Charle  W  .  Jr. 
Tvicker.  Clifton  R  .  Jr. 
Turner.  John  J  .  Jr 
Twesme,  David  C. 
Twltchell,       Lawrence 

W. 
Ulrlch.  John  L. 
Underbill.  Samuel  G. 
■Vance.  Paul  D 
Frederick  VanLandlngham. 

Clyde  H  .  Jr 
.Varnadore.  James 
Varshock.  George  A 
Vaughan.    Edward    B  . 

Jr 
■V'aughaii.     James     W 

Jr. 
Vaughn.  Alton  L. 
Vaughn.  Charles  O 
Veak.  John  J 
Veek.  Eugene  B 
Velden.  Edward  L. 
V'enezla,  Howard 
Vlessmann.  Alex  J 
Vleweg     Walter    V     R  . 

Jr 
Vohr,  James  C  ,  Jr. 
Vollmer.  Thomas  H. 
RoUand  vosseller.  Richard  T. 
Waldman.  Jay  R 
Walker.     Clarence     L 

Jr 
Walker.  Richard  A 
Walker.  Thaddeus  O., 

Jr 
Wallace.  Thomas  F. 
Wallace.  WUliam  A 
William  walston.  Jerry  D 
Walter.  Clyde  M. 
Sutphen.  Harold  J.        Walter.  Donald  F. 
Sutphln,     Christopher  Ward.  Newton  E  .  Jr. 


Stallman, 

III 

Stampfll.  Donald  M. 
Steeinack,  Robert  A. 
Stegall.  Woodle  C  .Jr. 
Stelnbrlnk.  Earl  E 
Stelner.  Frederick  N 
Stephens.  Charles  T. 
Stephens.  John  R. 
Stevenson. 

R 
Stevenson.     Leon     M. 

Jr. 
Stewart.  Edward  L  . 

Jr 
Stewart.  John  E. 
Stewart.  Michael  M. 
Steyer.  PrancU  J. 
Stiller.  David  J. 
Stober.  Richard  C. 
Stoetzer.  Raymond  N 
Stokes.  Bobby  J 
Stong.  Russell  J 
Stoodley.  Francis  H. 
Stoodt.  William  A 
Stover.  Robert  F 
Strahm.  Kenneth  A. 
Strange,  Robert  O.  Jr 
Straus  ba  ugh. 

I. 
Strickland.  Stanley  P 
Stuart.  M>x)re  A 
Stuart.  Richard  R 
Sturges.  Wilton.  Ill 
Sullivan,  Eugene  T 
Sullivan.  James  F  ,  Jr 
Surrett.  John  B 
Sutherland. 

R 


F 

Swain,  Donald  D 
Swallows.  Andrew  L 
Swan.  Floyd  C 
Swan.  Ronald  L. 
Swanson.  David  P 
Sweat.  Wesley  A  .  Jr 
Swepston.  Thomas  D 
Swift.  Charles  J  .  Jr. 
Swlmm.  Kenneth  R 
Szoke.  Ernest  G. 
Tack.  Oscar  C  .  Jr 
Taft.  Franklin  L 
Tankel.  Jerome  K 
Tappan.  James  C 
Tapper  Bruce  R. 
Tatro.  Peter  R 
Taunt.  Melvin  E, 
Taylor.  Dmglas  G 
Taylor.  Robert  M 
Tema.  Robert  P 
Texldo.  William  J 
Therlault.  Wtllard 
Thlele.  Elwin  R 
Thoman.  George  F  .  Jr 
Thomas.  Bruce  A 
Thomas,  David  M 
Thoma,s.  David  D 
Thomas.  George  M  .  Ill 
Thompson,  Glynn  M. 
Thompson.  Howard  D 
Thompson.  Roy  D  .  Jr 
Thomson.  Larry  D 
Thornton.  Manly  P 
Thornton.  Melvln  C 
Thorpe.  Paul  J 
T^  luln.  David  E 
Tietz.  Ronald  E. 
Tims.  .Robert  E 
Tlsh.  Samuel  A. 
Todd.  Calvin  L. 
ToUe.  WllllamM  .  Jr 
Tomps<:)n.  Richard  S 
Tonnessen.  Herbert  G 
Toole.  Morton  E. 
Touchton.  John  H  .  Jr 
Trammell,  Arthur  B. 
Trent.  James  A. 
Troxel,  Ralph  E. 
Truesdale,  William  B. 


Warden.  Kenneth  J. 
Wiirlng.  Norman  D 
Warnock.  David  R. 
Warters.  Robert  L. 
Waterman   Harold  W. 
Watson.  John  A 
Wattay.  Alexander  B. 
Watts,  Robert  B 
Weaver,  Charles  H 
Weaver.  Dt)nald  E 
Welffenbach.  James  M 
Well.  Robert  P  .  Jr 
Welland.  Robert  F 
Weiner.  Robert  M 
Weinmann,  Raymond 

G 
Weise.  Edwin  A 
Weiss   Frederick  C  ,  Jr 
Wellborn,  Robert  M  . 

Jr 
Weller.  Francis  J  .  Jr. 
Wells,  Charles  T. 
Welsch.  Robert  B 
West.  Herbert  J  .  Jr 
West,  William  W 
Wt-stlake.  William  R. 
Weston,  Jack  L. 
Wey   Mathlas  J 
Whalen.  John  M 
Whaley.  Thomas  P 
Whipple,  Walter 
White   Charles  E. 
White  Oeor^e  W  .  Jr. 
White.  Gerald  A. 
White.  John  R. 
White.  Robert  B 
Whitelock.  Harry  E 
Whltllnger.  Gregory  L. 
Whltmlre.  Wilson  R. 
Wlble.  William  K 
Wlchmann.  Robert  H. 
Wicks  Lester  H  .  Jr. 
Wiener.  Malcolm  H. 
Wilbur.  Charles  H. 
WUburn.  Luke  J  .  Jr. 
WiUev.  Bruce  T 
Williams.  Albert  P  .  Jr. 
Williams.  Carl  E. 
Williamson.  Thomaa 

G. 


Willis.  Clyde  P 
Wilson.  Bruce  D 
WUson,  Garry  L 
Wlltsle   Ronald  J. 
Wing.  Rodney  C 
Winkler.  Stuart  M. 
Winner.  Don  R. 
Wise  Arthur  R  .  Jr 
Wltmer  Linwren<;e  E. 
Witt.  Robert  T..  Jr. 
Wolfe.  Robert  J. 
Wolfe.  Roderlc  L 
Wood.  David  G 
Woodrow.  Warren  A. 
Woods.  Francis  O. 
Woods.  Walter  E 
Woodworth. 

Benjamin  B. 
Woolman.  Josepn  C. 
Worrell.  I>ulght  I. 
Worrell,  John  8. 

LiNE- 

Barker.  Cathryn  J. 
Calene.  Mary  L 
Clark.  Patricia  A. 
Costas.  Maria  I 
Elpern.  Shirley  H. 
Ferrera,  Elinor 
Grantham.  Diana  B. 
Green.  Jeannette  E. 
Hlgfflns,  Maria  S. 
Johnston,  Edith  K. 


Wort  hen.  Thomas  B. 
Worzala  Joseph  A. 
Wrl.,'ht.  Arthur  S. 
Wyatt.  Raymond  E 
Yarbrough.  John  M 
Yennl,  Kenneth  R. 
Yockcy.  Harry  M. 
Ynhn   Hueh  L. 
Youmans,  Vlrpil  D.,  Jr. 
Young.  Robert  B 
Younger.  WUliam  M. 
Z.iayenga.  Ralph 
Zachman.  John  A. 
Ziunbrano.  Raymond 

A. 
Zelley.  Richard  N 
Z^zz-T,  Carln  P    Jr 
Ziegler.  James  F 
Zlmmer.  Emory  P 
Zollars.  Allen  M  .  Jr, 
Zweif el,  David  E. 

-WOMEN 

Kirk.  Mary  E. 
McDermott.  Mary  M. 
Mombrun.  lola  M. 
Moore.  Ida  R. 
Reardon.  Helen  J. 
Sullivan.  Jean  P. 
Tombes.  Suzette  B 
Two.  Doreeri  J 
Wadsworth.  Evelyn  C. 
V/illiams.  Barbara  M. 


SUPPLY    COKP8 


Abele.  Robert  B 
Adams  Richard  G 
Adelman   Frank  J 
Aldenderfer.  William 

D 
Allen.  Johnny  L 
AngUm.  David  L 
Avis.  Bruce  W. 
Baer.  Burton  E. 
Balding.  David  W 
Barstad.  Clarence  H. 
Basse.  Warner  P 
Battelle.  Richard  L. 
Beck.  Larry  A. 
Bilcxleau.  James  H. 
Brlggs.  John  M 
Brown.  Edward  J  .  Jr 
Buscher  Bernard  .K  . 

Jr. 
Carpenter.  Jame*  E 
Carter.  Eugene  T 
Ca.sslmus,  George  D. 
Cepel  Frank  R 
Champlm.  Andrew  A 
Cline.  Richard  O. 
Coon.  PhuI  D 
Cowan,  Hugh  B 
Craig  Jame."?  J. 
Craig.  JameF  E  .  Jr. 
Crain.  Richard  H. 
Croeber.  Hans  R. 
Crouch.  Robert  L. 
Dayrles.  Arthur  P 
Delduca.  Ronald  M 
Desha  ney.  Din  aid  J 
Donalson.  Allison  B 
Duffy.  Joseph  J  .  Jr 
Elosua.  Raymond  A 
Farrls.  Robert  B 
Field.  Harvey  E. 
Fields.  Simeon 
Pint.  Donald  J. 
Fllnn.  Robert  N. 
Fowler.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Freeman    WUliam  H 
Furlga.  Richard  D. 
Gann.  Archibald  Jr. 
Gibson.  David  E. 
Girod.  Albert  P..  Jr. 
Gleason,  Bernard  L. 
Hall.  Ronald  T. 
Harding.  Prank  F 
Harlow.  Charles  E 
Hauter.  Jerry  J. 
Helberg  James  E. 
Hersteln,  Harvey  N. 
Hinds,  Douglas  J. 


Hlnes.  Louis  C 
Holllngswoeth.  Charles 
E 

Holmen   Philip  C. 
HcKjper.  Gerald  G. 
Houghton.  Donald  W. 
Jackson,  Ronald  L, 
Jahn  Donnld  R 
Johnson.  Rod  well  C. 
Jones.  Jack  L 
Jones.  Kenneth  W 
Jones.  Leland  B 
Jordan, John  A . Jr 
Kachiglan,  George  N. 
Kase.  Robert  H 
Keith  Oarnett  L.,  Jr. 
Kellv,  Arthur  W. 
Klein.  Carl  C. 
Koch.  Karl  W 
Koppa  Charles  R 
Kulikowckl.  Jack  A 
Lane.  Dean  S 
Lane.  Kenneth  L. 
LaycLK-k   Larry  G. 
Lee  Gerald  L. 
Leeb,  Eugene  A. 
Leney  William  H 
Lutz.  Robert  T..  Jr. 
MacAfee,  Douglas  C. 
Malerkl   James  H. 
Malzahn.  Walter  O. 
Marcotte.  Stuart  W. 
Martin.  James  E  .  Jr. 
Martlnenu.  Paul  J. 
Mayer.  James  H. 
M'-MUlan.  John  W. 
Meeker  William  A. 
MUler.  Winston  B. 
MUIlken.aallL. 
Moore.  Richard  C. 
Mouton.  Earl  F 
Mummert.  Dale  R. 
Nace.  Richard  H. 
Nelson.  John  E 
Nlchf^ls.  Frank  M. 
Nielsen.  David  S. 
Nolan.  John  E. 
Nuss.  Gary  B. 
NygaaJd.  Richard  B. 
Ogletree.  Robert  A. 
Opitz.  Roy  B. 
Patterson.  Jerry  G. 
Peterscm.  Jared  H. 
Phillips,  Robert  A. 
Pierce.  Leon  L. 
Plnnell.  Joseph  K. 
Poorbaugh.  Earl  E. 


Jr. 


Popik.  Charles  T. 
Prahalis,  Constan- 

tlnus  P. 
Pnipss.  Robert  W. 
Rankin,  Ronald  W, 
Rellly.  J<jeeph  V..  Jr. 
R/.ibinson,  Ronald  D. 
Robinson,  Robert  L. 
Rook.  Eugene  C.  Jr. 
Rosselott.  John  D. 
Schulte.  Conrad  P. 
Seely.  James  G  .  Jr. 
Shea.  Frederick  G. 
Sheehan.  John  E..  Jr. 
Shirley.  Kenneth  R. 
Shoemaker.  Leroy  E 
Shroeder.  John.  Jr 
Sims.  Thomas  M..  Jr. 
Snuth.  Charles  A. 
Smith.  Thomas  J. 
Sodrel.  Donald  L. 
Spaulding.  Frank  H. 
Spillane.  James  J 


Steans.  Harrison  I. 
Stephenson,  Matthew 

A 
St  Martin.  Robert  W. 
Btoltman.  James  B. 
Storm.  Charles  E. 
Sulz^T.  Stanley 
Terapleton,  James  R. 
Thompson,  Robert  L. 
Van  Patten.  Edward 

R 
Walker.  Richard  W. 
Weber,  Frank  E. 
Weisslnger,  Thomas 

R 
WeL'h,  John  F, 
Whittaker.  James  B. 
Wllber,  James  R. 
Wilder.  Samuel  J.. 
Wilson.  James  F 
Woods.  Joseph  M., 
Wright.  Robert  E 
Zuckerman.  Paul  H. 


Thompson.  Russell  J. 
Webb  Laurence  H 
Wherry.  Roiiert  J.,  Jr 
White.  Robert  L. 


Woomer.  Edward  F.. 

Jr. 
Young,  Arthur  L. 
Zimmeht.  John  A..  Jr. 


Jr 


in 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Allgaler,  Donald  D. 
Barczak.  Jerome  J 
Bardin.  William  J..  Jr. 
Bauer,  John  G, 
BUgh,  James  K. 
Chabay.  John  L. 
Chlmentl.  Edward  T. 
Clearwater.  John  L 
Corley.  Wentworth  H  . 

Jr. 
Daugherty,  Jack  D. 
Delage.  Paul  M. 
Derr.  Frecerlck  M. 
E>ewane.  John  R 
Dunn.  Jerome  R. 
Earnst.  Rossell  A. 
Engle.  Richard  M 
Fraser.  John  C  ,  Jr. 
Frazier.  George  E 
Frevert.  Edward  C  .  Jr 
Gabbard.  Curtis  S. 
Gorrie.  Magnus  M. 
Gould.  Charles  H 
Grady.  Noel  'A",  Jr. 
Haddock.  Hector  L. 


Hartnett.  Joseph  J. 
Hodges.  Paul 
Hunter,  James  "H,"'  in 
Huson.  John  J 
Klrkpatrlck,  James  D 
Klingler,  Donald  E, 
Knorr  Richard  W. 
Landes,  William  G. 
Ledder,  William  R. 
Mansfield,  Douglas  J 
Martin.  Jimmie  L. 
Marvin.  Eugene  L. 
McMenamin,  Lester  E  , 

Jr 
Schlffgens.  Joseph  J. 
Seeber.  Earl  R  .  Jr. 
Shafer.  Richard  V. 
Somerset.  Harold  R, 
Thomas.  Lee  W. 
Thompson.  Arthur  J. 
Watwood.  Vernon  B., 

Jr 
Westcott.  John  A. 
Wlnkel,  Thomas  A. 


MEDICAL 

Aaron.  Alvln  "J" 
Baldauf .  George  W. 
Bertka.  Robert  E. 
Blankenship,  William 

L. 
Bolton.  Richard  B 
Bowden.  R  )nald  R 
Bowdren.  I^aurence  P. 
Brideaii.  Donald  J. 
Bryan.  James  O. 
Bryant.  Eugene  M..  Jr. 
easier.  Wilfred  I. 
Chastain.  Howard  T 
Collier,  Patrick  J 
Condon,  Earl  N 
Correll.  Joseph  M. 
Crebs,  Rollln  L.. 
Dietz.  Bruce  J. 
Dunham,  Chester  J.. 

Jr. 
Eckerman.  Weldon  R. 
Ellis.  Glenn  M. 
Erlckson.  Glenn  R. 
Erwin.  Richard  E. 
Fernandez.  Manuel  S. 

P. 
Flower.  Norman  L. 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Francis.  Raymond  D. 
Freeman.  Benjamin  C 
French.  James  A..  Jr. 
Gobbel,  Henry  D 
Gonsalves,  John  H. 
Oouldman,  John  R. 
Hatch,  Emery  J 
Heaton.  Harley  L. 
Hoover.  Donald  E. 
Jenkins.  Benny  J. 
Kane,  George  P. 


SEBVICE    CORPS 


Kemp,  James  E. 
Kessler.  Raymond  B. 
Lanier  B<"ibby  M 
Lawson,  Donald  R. 
Ijeadford.  WUliam  M 
Lecas.  Kenneth  E. 
Littner.  Henry  D. 
Lowe.  Samuel  C. 
Lowl.  Bertram  H 
Martin.  Douglas  M. 
Mayo.  Myron  F. 
McAuliffe.  Terrence  J. 
McClung.  Denzel  H. 
McDermott.  Rolf.nd  W. 
McFee.  Charles  A 
MUlard.  George  W. 
Moore.  Charles  J. 
MuUinix.  Chloe  A. 
Nourlgat.  Earl  R. 
NcTvak.  F»aul  J. 
Nowah.  FYederick  F. 
Pearce.  Charles  J. 
Peckenpaugh.  Nor- 
mand L 
Pelletier.  Louis  E. 
Ramsey,  George  W. 
Robinson.  Jack  V. 
Rucker.  Thomas  J. 
Sanderson.  Roy  D. 
Seminara.  James 
Simmons.  Carl  B. 
S<?wers.  Hubert  H.,  Jr. 
Stephens.  Bobby  L. 
Stephens.  Charles  T. 
Stltzel.  Forrest  D. 
Surface.  Robert  L. 
Swindall.  Victor  A. 
Tandy.  Roy  W..  Jr. 
Teff t,  Robert  R. 


NtTESE  CORPS 

Gedrys.  Patricia  C. 

APPOINTMENTS    IN     THE    MaKINE    CoEPS 

Tlie  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment -,0  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
for  limited  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


Wendell  A  Parks 
Donald  L.  Raper 
Kelly  J.Sanchez 
Clyde  R  Snodgrkss 
Bobbv  G.  TurbevlUe 


James  N  Bacon 
William  J  Bunch 
Richard  T  Kerrigan 
Donald  L  Liimb 
Lawrence  R  Moore 
Thomas  A.  Nolen 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Traliilng  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment :o  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Garrett  W  McClanahan 

The  following  named  i  Army  Re6er^'e  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  t  for  permanent  appolnt- 
mer.t  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions there! or  as  provided  by  law: 

George  W  Burklev 

Philip  A  Forbes.  Jr. 

Charles  B  Qey.  Jr. 

The  following  named  (U.S  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduates)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  L  Baker  James  D  Mills 

James  A  Kerr.  Jr  Wayne  A  Peterson 

Charles  M  McCain         Howard  M  Whitfield 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Raymond  C  Albro.  Jr.  David  E.  Jersey 


Richard  P.  Backus 
Henry  G.  Beamer 
Milton  H  Bfvis.  Jr. 
James  L.  Blake 
Robert  C.  Braun 
Arthur  P.  Brill.  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Burger,  Jr. 
Arthur  K.  Burkhart 
Robert  D  Burnette 
'\^'iniam  A  BurtEon 
James  T  Carroll.  Jr. 
Joseph  D.  Celata 
David  D.  Colcombe 
Donald  G.  Cook 
Donald  H.  Cormack 
Thomas  K.  Croson 
James  R  Curl 
Lonnle  G  Dalton 
John  R.  Dewan 
Richard  C  Drake 
WUliam  B   Draper,  Jr. 
Patrick  E  Duffy 
Peter  T.  Duggan 


Louis  C.  Jezslk 
Harry  L.  Johnson 
Sven  A  Johnson 
Arthur  L  Jones  Ul 
John  K  Jones 
Thomas  P  Kllday 
David  W  Kinard 
George  A.  Knudson 
Charles  D  Laaksonen 
Rnanuel  S  Lawbaugh, 

Jr 
John  B  Legge 
WiUiam  H  Leonard 
John  D  Little 
Joseph  P  Losack 
Thomas  V.  Lo\eJoy 
William  B  Ludwick 
David  C  Magleby 
David  C   Mann  IS 
William  J  P  Mannix 
Robert  J  Martin 
Susano  Mascorro 
James  H  Matthews 


Ronald  F.  Dziarnowskl  Daniel  J.  McCauley 


Leo  R.  Elwell.  Jr. 
Larry  M  Farris 
Benjamin  W  Gardner 
John  S  Gavls.  Jr. 
Joseph  F.  Glrodano 
Donald  A.  Glenton 
William  J  Griggs.  Jr. 
Jack  F  Hansston 
James  H  Harte  in 
Arthur  E  Held 
Charles  E  Hester 
John  J.  W  Hilgers 
John  T.  H<jpkins.  Jr. 


James  L.  McEfeniel 
Alexander  F  McGlmp- 

sey 
Larry  K  Michael 
Kenneth  P.  Millice.  Jr. 
Edward  M  Mcx:kler 
Robert  J  Modrzejewskl 
Calvin  M  Morris 
James  W.  Murray 
Gregory  Neal 
James  M  Nolan 
Wayne  F  Nordell 
Francis  W.  O'Brien 


William  H.  Horner,  Jr.  Martin  E  O'Connor 


Gordon  E,  Howell 
Richard  D  Hughes 
Howard  D.  Jackson 
Audrey  A.  Janaeen 


John  J.  Paganelll 
Dennis  L  Pardee 
Raymond  F  Perry 
Robert  A.  PhUUp« 
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Ferrell  F.  Powell.  Jr.  John  P.  Slater 

John  B  PoEza  James  X  St.  Clair 

Joeepb  P  Procba«ka  Douglas  P.  Stewart 

Harold  D.  Read  Lo\iis  W.  Stilllvan 

Carl  A.  Reckwell  BUly  M.  Summerlln 

William  A  Renner  Merrill  A.  Sweltzer 

Angus  S.  Reynolds,  Jr  James  S.  Tardy 

Thomas  W.  Rich,  Jr.  Alfred  H.  Tebault,  Jr 

Ronald  O  Richardson  Dale  R.  Thlbault 

Richard  J.  Rlgg  Daryl  W  Thompson 

Alfred  M.  Roberts  HI  James  H.  Tutterrow 

Joseph  D  Ruane  George  E  Twldwell 

Donald  R.  Ruggles  William  H.  Walters 

Charles  Sabatlno  William  C  Warren,  Jr. 

Francisco  U.  Salas  Charles  M  Welzant 

Frank  Sclaldone,  Jr  David  A.  Wlebrecht 

Roger  L.  Shafer  Carroll  Williams 

John  M.  Shay  Melvln  I.  Williams 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    flrst    lieutenant,    subject    to    the 
quallflcations  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Thomas  H.  Aiken  Alan  N.  Harvey 

James  R  Allen  Charles  R  Keith 

Ray  W  Bowles  Robert  C  Knowles,  Jr. 

Roy  O  Breitenbach       Jimmy  B  Lemmons 
Larry  K.  Brown  Robert  L  McLaurln,  Jr 

Charles  W  Burns  Thomas  J.  Mulcahy 

Jerome  O  Cooper  Gerald  F  Reczek 

Charles  P  Corn  Paul  F.  Sheridan 

William  C.  Ferguson      Sanford  B.  Wanner 
Adrian  Ollligan 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  11,  1960: 

Post  MASTER 
Dodd  M.  Fisher  to  be  postmaster  at  Moun: 
Storm.  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiuy,  May  11.1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colosslans  4:  5:  Walk  in  wisdom  to- 
toard  them  that  are  without,  redeeviing 
the  time. 

Almighty  God.  in  this  moment  of  wor- 
ship may  there  come  into  our  bewildered 
minds  and  troubled  hearts  a  reassuring 
sense  of  Thy  presence  and  power,  in- 
spiring us  with  feelings  of  serenity  and 
stability. 

Grant  that  whenever  we  enter  the 
sacred  retreat  of  prayer  our  faltering 
spirits  may  be  lifted  from  the  lowlands 
of  doubt  and  fear  to  the  lofty  heights  of 
faith  and  courage,  confident  that  our 
dream,  of  peace  on  earth,  though  de- 
layed, will  not  be  defeated. 

Show  us  how  we  may  help  men  and 
nations  everywhere  find  the  fellowship 
of  Thy  love  and  follow  the  Ught  of  Thy 
truth  and  walk  together  in  the  paths  of 
mutual  trust  and  good  will. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  our 
President,  our  Speaker,  our  Congress, 
and  all  who  guide  the  affairs  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  life,  may  have 
a  clear  vision  of  Thy  divine  purpose  and 
the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  pursue  it 
faithfully. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday waa  read  and  approved, 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mesaage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Ck>wn,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  11713.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordanae  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


rpos 


AUTHORIZING  RESALE  OP  CERTAIN 
SHIPS  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF 
CHINA— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GARMATZ  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8042)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  resell  four  Cl-SAY-1 
type  vessels  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  for  use  in  Chinese 
trade  in  Par  East  and  Near  E^ast  waters 
exclusiveily. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr  Speaker,  Tues- 
day, May  10,  was  Rumanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  a  day  which  marks  Rumania's 
achievement  of  national  unity  and  in- 
dependence. This  day  was  appropriately 
observed  in  the  House  by  speeches  of 
Member.^  of  Congress,  and  elsewhere  by 
public  gatherings  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  includes  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  Rumanian  descent 
among  ite  populace,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  many  of  them  in  my  con- 
stituency. They  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  every  aspect  of  community 
life,  and  are  among  those  who  most 
conscientiously  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Cleveland 
Rumanian  Independence  Day  rally  will 
be  held  on  Sunday.  May  15,  in  the 
Carpatina  Hall.  This  celebration  will 
provide  opportunity  for  the  many  friends 
of  Rumania  to  join  in  honoring  a  coura- 
geous and  resolute  people,  who  have 
maintained  their  love  of  liberty  in  the 
face  of  harsh  totalitarianism. 

Despite  every  effort  by  the  Communist 
rulers  to  extinguish  freedom  perma- 
nently fix)m  Eastern  Europe,  the  Ruma- 
nian people  retain  a  steadfast  faith  in 
liberation.  On  the  occasion  of  this  In- 
dependence Day  commemoration,  let  us 
renew  our  historic  bonds  of  friendship 
with  a  liberty-loving  people  and  pray 
that  they  may  .soon  ai4ain  live  in  freedom 
and  independence. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  APPROPRIATION   BILL.    1961 

Mr.  WHITTEn^  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Tiuon  for  the  further  con- 
sideratioii  of  the  bill    H.R.  12117-  mak- 


ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Parm  Credit  Admini- 
stration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12117,  with 
Mr.  KiLDAY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  had  read 
down  to  and  including  line  11.  page  8  of 
the  bill  when  the  Committee  rose  last 
evening.  If  there  are  no  amendments, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

son.    CONSERVATION    SEKVICE 

Conservation  operations 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  37.  1936  (16 
use.  590a-690f).  including  preparation  of 
conservation  plans  and  establishment  of 
measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  i  includ- 
ing farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and 
such  special  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  floods  and  the  slltatlon  of  reser- 
voirs): operation  of  conservation  nurseries, 
classification  and  mapping  of  soils;  dis- 
semination of  information:  purchase  and 
erection  or  alteration  of  permanent  build- 
ings; and  operation  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft, 183.132,000  Provided.  That  the  cost  of 
any  permanent  building  purchased,  erected 
or  as  Improved,  exclusive  of  the  Ci>6t  of  con- 
structing a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system 
and  connecting  the  same  to  any  such  bulld- 
uik!  and  with  the  exception  of  buildings  ac- 
qu;red  in  conjunction  with  land  being  pur- 
chased for  other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed 
$2,500.  except  for  eight  buildings  to  be  con- 
st.'ucted  or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  per  building  and  except  that  altera- 
tions or  improvements  to  other  existing 
permanent  buildings  costing  12.500  or  more 
may  be  made  in  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $500  per  building:  Provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  any 
such  building  on  land  not  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  may  be  expended  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  op>eration8  under  the 
Act  of  April  27.  1935  ( 16  U  S  C  590a-5eof  i .  In 
demonstration  projects:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  used  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  70e(a)  of  the  Orgiinlc  Act  of  1944 
(5  use  574),  as  amended  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  i5  DSC  55a)  Pro- 
vided further^  ThMt  qualified  local  engineers 
may  be  temporarily  employed  at  per  diem 
rates  to  perform  the  technical  planning  work 
of  the  service:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $600,000  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  this  head  for  fiscal  year  1960  may  be 
used  to  employ  conservation  aides  and  other 
nonprofessional  pers<'nnel  on  a  part-time  or 
contract  basis,  and  the  amount  so  used  may 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting!.  Seventy-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No  861 


Alexander 

Alfortl 
Anderson 

Mont 
Anfuio 


Harden 

U«ring 

Biitch 

Bonner 

Boykia 


Brewster 
Brown,  Mo 
Buckley 
C»nfleld 
Cvderberf 


1960 
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Celler  Johansen  Scott 

Chelf  Johnson.  Colo     Shelley 

Coffln  Kelly  8hepp»rd 

Davis,  Tenn         KUburn  Smith,  Kans 

Dlgga  Leslnslci  Spence 

Dooley  Metcalf  Sullivan 

Dowdy  Miller.  Taylor 

Durham  Oeorge  P  Thompson,  N  J, 

Elliott.  Pa  Mitchell  Vinson 

Flood  Montoya  Walter 

Forand  Morris,  N  Mex    Weaver 

Hagen  Porter  Willis 

Hogan  Powell  Wmstead 

Holifleld  Rooney  Young 

Jackson  Scherer 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sp>eaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R  12117,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  has  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  374  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  bo  spread  upon  the  Journal, 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ACRlCtJLTtrRAL    CONSEHVATION     PROGRAM     SERVICE 

Agricultural  con.servation  program 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  program  authorized  in  sections  7  to  15. 
16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  approved  February 
29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  USC  590g-590(o). 
590p(a),  and  .'i90q  i  Including  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  for  the  preparatlcm  and  display  of 
exhibits.  Including  such  displays  at  State, 
Interstate,  and  international  fairs  within 
the  United  States,  $242,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the 
program  of  soll-buUdlng  and  soil-  and  water- 
conserving  practices  authorized  under  this 
head  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Parm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation 
Act.  1960.  earned  out  during  the  period  July 
1.  1859.  to  December  31.  1960.  inclusive:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  to  exceed  $26,832,950  of  the 
total  sum  provided  under  lliis  head  shall  be 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
administrative  expenses  for  carrying  out 
such  program,  the  cost  of  aerial  photographs, 
however,  not  to  be  charged  to  such  limita- 
tion; but  not  more  than  $5,458,900  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  account 
"Administrative  expenses,  section  392.  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938":  Proinded 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
or  expenses  of  any  regional  Information  em- 
ployees or  any  State  information  employees, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of 
inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided 
further.  That  such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expen.";es  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  1961  program  of  soil-bulldlng  and 
soil-  and  water-conserving  practices,  under 
the  Act  of  February  29.  1936,  as  anwnded 
(amounting  to  $250,000,000.  Including  ad- 
ministration, and  no  participant  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  $2,500.  except  where  the  par- 
ticipants from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches 
Join  to  carry  out  approved  practices  designed 
to  conserve  or  Improve  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  comjnunlty)  ProiHded  fur- 
ther _  That  no  change  shall  be  made  In  such 
1961  program  which  will  iiave  the  effect  In 
any  county  of  restricting  eligibility  require- 
ments or  cost-sharing  on  practices  Included 
In  either  the  1968  or  the  1959  programs,  un- 
less such  change  shall  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  county  committee  and  np- 
proved    by    the    Slate   commlitee     Provided 


further,  That  the  proportion  of  the  State 
fund  Initially  allocated  to  any  county  for 
the  1961  program  shall  not  be  reduced  from 
the  distribution  of  such  funds  for  the  1959 
program  year:  ProiHded  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  allocation  for 
the  1961  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  such  county  committee  and  approval  of 
the  State  committee,  be  withheld  and  al- 
lotted to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
services  of  its  technicians  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  in  the  participating  counties,  and 
shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  techni- 
cal and  other  assistance  in  such  counties, 
and  in  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the 
State  committee,  not  to  exceed  1  p>er  centum 
may  be  made  available  to  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  public  agency  for  the  same 
purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions: 
ProiHded  further.  That  for  the  1961  program 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
agricultural  conservation  practices  and  $1.- 
000.000  shall  be  available  for  conservation 
practices  related  directly  to  flood  prevention 
work  in  approved  watersheds:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  amounts  shall  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime. 
trees,  or  imy  other  farming  material,  or  any 
soil-terracing  services,  and  making  grants 
thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  them 
in  carrying  out  farming  practices  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  proKrams  provided  for 
herein  :  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  available  to  the  Department,  or  any 
bureau,  office,  corporation,  or  other  agency 
constituting  a  part  of  such  Department,  shall 
be  used  In  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  violating 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  per- 
nicious political  activities'",  approved  August 
2.  1939.  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1913,  to  have 
violated  or  attempted  to  violate  such  section 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appro- 
priations for  the  payment  of  personal  serv- 
ices or  other  expenses  designed  to  Influence 
In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  except  upon  request  of  any 
Member  or  through  the  proper  official 
channels, 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr,  ChaiiTnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Qim:  On  page 
13.  line  24,  after  the  word  "program",  strike 
out  "for  any  county  may,"  and  strike  out 
line  25  and  page  14,  line  1,  strike  out  the 
words   "approval   of  the  State   Committee", 

On  page  14,  line  6  strike  out  "in  such". 

On  page  14,  line  7  strike  out  "counties" 
and  "on  the  recommendation  of  such". 

On  page  14.  strike  all  of  line  8,  except  the 
word  "not". 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  thi.s 
amendment  which  would  change  the 
present  procedure  whereby  the  county- 
by-county  transfer  of  5  percent  of  ACP 
money  to  SCS  when  they  give  technical 
assistance  to  ACP  would  be  changed  to  a 
direct  appropriation.  There  is  strong 
support  for  this  proposal  in  my  State.  I 
can  read  to  you  a  resolution,  which  is 
short,  from  our  Minnesota  Association  of 
Soil  and  Wat.er  Conservation  Districts: 

Whereas  the  5  percent  transfer  of  ACP 
funds  has  proven  inadequate  to  pay  for  the 
additional  workload  of  the  local  soil  conser- 
vation dUlrlci    and 


Whereas  this  6  percent  transfer  has  caused 
dissension  between  districts  and  ASC  com- 
mittees and  whereas  additional  Federal 
funds  for  technical  assistance  to  districts  are 
not  available:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  practice  of  5  percent 
transferral  of  funds  be  discontinued  and 
that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  be  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds  to  adequately  proc- 
ess all  ACP  referrals. 

What  this  proposal  I  have  made  would 
do  is  to  provide  for  the  expeditious  use 
of  this  money  so  that  it  would  not  de- 
pend on  the  county-by-county  transfer 
arrangement. 

I  notice  in  the  hearings,  part  I,  page 
555.  the  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Peterson : 

Transfeh  or  ACP  Fi'nds  for  Technical 
Assistance 

From  time  to  time  we  have  discussed  with 
this  committee  the  problems  associated  with 
the  transfer  of  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram funds  to  reimburse  the  Soil  Conterva- 
tlon  Service  for  technical  services  rendered 
In  assisting  farmers  with  the  establishment 
of  certain  conservation  practices  for  which 
cost  sharing  is  available  Last  year  vour 
committee  suggested  that  the  Department 
give  further  study  toward  the  simplification 
of  (1)  the  processes  involved  in  estimating 
the  needs  for  technical  services  to  be  fur- 
nished by  SCS  and  ( 2  i  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  costs  of  technical  services  rendered 
to  ACP,  It  was  suggested  that  the  study  in- 
clude the  feasibility  of  using  a  fiat  charge 
per  hour  for  the  reimbursement  cf  technical 
servicers  rendered. 

The  Department  has  since  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  this  problem  and  has  estab- 
lished new  and  simplified  procedures  which 
are  being  used  In  connection  with  the  1960 
agricultural  conservation  program  The  new 
procedures  are  substantially  simpler  on  both 
points  recommended  by  the  committee.  We 
have  adopted  State  by  State  a  flat  per  hour 
charge  for  the  reimbursement  of  technical 
services.  We  have  also  adopted  State  by 
State  a  fixed  percentage  cf  the  amount  of 
the  cost  of  technical  services  which  Is  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  Soli  Conservation  Service 
from  it-s  regular  funds  Both  of  these  de- 
terminations are  made  on  the  basis  of  past 
hlstcry  in  each  State 

We  believe  these  simplified  procedures  will 
substantially  reduce  the  paperwork  involved 
in  the  transfer  of  ACP  funds  to  SCS.  Under 
the  new  procedures  there  is  less  paperwork 
Involved  In  developing  the  transfer  agree- 
ment county-by-county  and  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  referral-by-referral  accountability 
for  transferred  funds 

We  believe  these  new  procedures  are  about 
as  simple  as  they  can  be  made  under  a 
county-by-county  transfer  arrangement  As 
we  have  expressed  to  this  committee  heiore. 
however,  we  believe  that  substantial  savings 
could  be  made  if  the  financing  of  this  work 
was  provided  for  at   the   national    level 

The  transfer  of  ACP  funds  for  needed 
technical  services  seems  to  have  become 
stabilized  for  the  past  several  years  Nation- 
wide the  tran.sfers  have  been  holding  steady 
at  a  total  of  between  $7  and  $8  million  an- 
nually. We  believe  it  would  benefit  both 
programs  and  afford  more  services  to  farmers 
If  a  specific  dollar  amount  of  ACP  funds 
would  be  earmarked  for  technical  services 
in  the  appropriation  act  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
vision for  county-by-county  transfer  ar- 
rangements 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  proud 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  recent  years  TTie 
programs  conceived  by  the  Congress  are 
sound  Our  legislative  tools,  I  believe,  are 
adequate  And  flrBlhand  observation  In  the 
Held  during   the   liwt   5  yeari  convinces  me 
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that  th«  procrami  tht  Congress  hM  su- 
tborlaed  ar*  being  carried  forward  vigorously 
and  efflclently.  both  by  the  soil  conservation 
districts  and  other  local  orgaiUaaUons,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  believe  the 
budget  we  have  proposed  will  permit  'os  to 
conUnue  this  great  work,  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  speed.  In  fiscal  year  1061. 

So  you  see  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Peterson  recommends  that 
this  change  be  made.  He  states  that  last 
year  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
committee  that  the  Department  make  a 
study  of  transfer  simpllflcatlon.  This 
has  been  done.     He  further  says: 

We  believe  these  slmplined  procedures  wlU 
substantially  reduce  the  paper  work  Involved 
in  thj  transfer  ^f  ACP  funds  to  SCS. 

He  said  that  these  new  pi-ocedurea  are 
about  as  simple  as  they  can  be  made  un- 
der the  couniy-by-county  transfer  ar- 
rangement, but  he  goes  on  further  to  say 
that  h*  believes  there  should  be  a  change. 
The  DepArU»enl  believes  it  would  benent 
boU^  ACP  ai^d  SCS  uro«riuu«  and  would 
affoitl  \\\ox'%  aervto««  to  farmers  If  a  ape< 
otf\e  dollA4-  anuHini  of  ACP  fund*  would 
be  eiu^itrked  U\t  ti>ohnioal  aerviee*  In 
the  apui'Q|M'laUoi\  act  in  lieu  uf  the  pro< 
vuion  fnr  couniy-Uy-couniy  trwnafor  ar- 
vAngi*m*'i\u 

My  an\emtu\c4\l  \VAUtld  allow  the  t\\\\  A 
petTent  nvtmeyn  a«  ha«  been  the  c^MUmi 
U\  U\e  )kMt  to  be  u«ed  fur  U\i«  tvchnieal 
aaataianee  by  IK^  A«  I  sUtmt,  it  w^\uld 
be  a  wwwt'  eAiMHliu«»us  wa.v 

'n>e  iwlv  dli»eg»^*^nr«\i  \  have  beeiv 
able  |A»  f\n\l  ik\  tar  \\\  U\e  tti)«n>**hMy«  I 
hAS'e  hart  la  Ihe  re<^lu\e  \\\a\  it  >*i»  o\al«t» 
rtU'e^^l  iUMmHMUlt«v«wi  uf  U\e  K  |m^)ahm\I 
ACI^  ^4lVtU.  U\e  m^M  nuuU  iua.v  be  ova 
I  <h>  \\<\\  believe  Ihie  \v^\uhl  be  a  «evl\u)« 
rt«nW«vUVy  aa  hM\«  a«  we  agi'ee  U^al  A  |ve« « 
ee»\>  <a  »he  At  "I*  h^nrta  t<^  rtVtM'  l<v  iH^ 
We  mvM»»  iM^rtvitte  «»\e  t\\\\M  ueeeaaayy  hwr 
*e<^hi\k»al  aaala»at\ee  «ee<^e<J  \\\  I  he  Art* 
m>\je<»*  \  beUe\-e  i«hv^\tlv  U>at  U\»« 
ehaivie  w\mW  be  «h*»  nuvii  dw»Ui^ble  iw* 
aiUiM\  ^u'  VM  to  uit^ 

Mr  WMnn"KN  M<  Thau  man,  \  \\m 
U\  <H^M>Rtttt>n  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  t.  lo<>,  have  re<»elve<l 
rewUuilww  thirtuah  the  year<  like  that 
referred  to  by  the  oentleman  frtun  Mtn- 
)\«aotA,  I1>c  3iMl  C\u\servatlon  Service 
wtkUd  like  to  Ket  lt«  hands  oi\  tlUa  mot^y 
If  11  could  We  haw  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  and  difAculty  with  these 
prognans  m  past  j'ears  The  Soil  Coi\- 
servaUon  Servlcf  was  supposed  to  supply 
the  technical  a.vtistance  for  the  ACP 
work  The  ACP  start<KJ  out  setting  up 
quallf^catloivs.  The  ACP  was  supposed 
to  determine  where  they  wanted  the 
work  and  the  SCS  had  to  get  the  money 
from  thorn  to  do  the  work. 

This  amendment  would  throw  us  l)ack 
to  where  we  were  before  the  committee 
took  hold  of  it  and  changed  the  require- 
ments as  they  are  in  the  present  bill 
and  program.  This  money  Is  provided 
for  ACP  work  down  at  the  county  level. 
But  the  way  it  has  worked  In  the  past, 
the  ACP  organization  was  the  last  on  the 
list  to  get  the  money. 

It  W81S  our  committee  that  changed 
the  situation.  We  feel  the  local  people 
sliould  determine  where  they  want  to 
spend   their  money   for  this  assistance 


and  not  have  somebody  take  It  away 
from  them  at  the  State  level. 

Mr  QUTE.  The  county  has  to  Ret  ap- 
proval Of  the  ACP  groups  and  SCS  will 
do  the  work^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man Is  doing  what  he  thinks  is  right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  ACP  does  not  want  a 
transfer  Oi  the  funds,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  SCS  wants  to  Ret  It 
without!  strlnps  attached. 

Mr.  qUIE,  Both  parties  have  to  agree. 
I  grant  the  gentleman's  statement  is 
true  before  we  had  that  reorganization, 
before  there  was  coordination  between 
the  two,  perhaps.  They  were  completely 
apart  for  a  while.  We  have  brought 
them  together. 

Mr  WHTTTEN  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlenjan  with  tvll  modesty  it  \v»\.s  this 
con^miaoe  that  bioughl  Ihcm  tunvtj^er, 
rtnd  we  did  it  wuh  this  vehicle.  I  do  not 
want  to  return  to  what  the  ufnilmmn 
advUea, 

The  CHAIHMAN  The  quwtlon  In  on 
the  an>ena»ncnt  offered  by  thr>  Knult*- 
n\«n  frttn  Mlnne.<«ota  (Mr  Qvie) 

The  imondmenl  \Aa«  i'eJeot«>d 

Ml  OUnnUi  Mr  Chairman,  1  ulTn 
an  amtMidmmi 

The  Cl^rk  invert  aw  fuUows; 

lMg«  lA,  \\n*  W    Al<f*r  \\\*  wvvr^t    '\<|\tuvivi«lt 
•nm*  »>»>»  »»\e  |>»rlvHt  «i\it  lus«>r»        |*«v«t»»(i»i 

'H»m."      VtVA»     (»>>    l»'»lt    of    A\\\     t\U\tU    iX)>l»IA' 

jvirUtH    ^^r    n\«    >sgr)vM)Uv)t<«l    tv>i\B«-iv.oi>Mt 

Mv  (UtMi^KM  Mv  rhair«nan  nt»v  \ 
aa.v  \\\%\  I  tuUy  itM^Uee  U\e  suMetM  n\ai< 
te«»  \vt  il\e  ametntnunt  I  has-e  \\|tm*<t  \\^% 
\\\\\  )>etn  otM\jiutmtH\  iw  the  •\^l\^>^mn\l« 
tr^  an#  I  alw\  adtnlt  that  it  U  a  maitri 
whioh  al\ouKl  l>e  tSM\*u(e«tHt  in  l\<s«tintii* 
t  MM,  th«k«'^^hMi^,  (4Vern\a  thu  tsM^f^ndnti^nt 
mvlely  {\>\  the  pm»»«v«e  \A  f\*CMan\«  attiMw 
Won  kA  the  (m>ble<n  in  the  \\r\\»c  that  \\\ 
the  CT>»nmi»tee  heartnu*  t^ext  .vrai  thi* 
V>rrH><vi|kl  will  l>e  c\^n,Mde»1n^ 

A  te*'  wrek!*  back  momt>»»i^  wt  the  So- 
ciety «>f  Pn\fevvtl(VoaJ  Kiujine^M-s  iHMutr^t 
tnit  to  me  tJval  county  ACP  c<^\mitlei  s 
hax-e  refv»«ed  to  accrpt  certifted  surveys 
tvf  ftci'^ae  which  had  been  made  by  pi-^)- 
fivvxioml  ciuilneera  and  that  the  ci^uniy 
c^^nmateee  have  been  uaiiw  Uteir  own 
peraonhel  at  FVderal  cxpetwe  to  conduct 
sur>*ey|i 

The  profeaMonal  ei\«lneers  feel  ihi.t  is 
a  duplication  of  service  and  a  wa.ste  of 
public  funds 

I  i-e^pcctf  ully  re<»ue8t  Umt  in  ti\e  event 
this  amendment  is  voted  down  tlie  com- 
mittee give  consideration  to  thi.s  problem 
next  year, 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 

QXTBSSt  I . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  frank- 
ness of  the  gentleman  who  offered  this 
amendment.  Our  committee  will  natu- 
rally be  interested  In  going  into  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly.  We  realize  when  you 
describe  by  name  a  particular  organiza- 
tion certain  questions  come  up. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  amendment  on  my  assur- 


ance the  committee  will  look  Into  the 
subject  thoroughly  next  year. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th^  Clerk  read  n.s  follows: 

MurRptinf?  services  F'  r  .'ervlrps  rflntlng  to 
agrlc\iUural  n'.ukrt;:i.;  unci  dlstrlhullon,  for 
carrying  out  r^Kulatriry  acts  connected  there- 
with, and  for  administration  and  ctwrdUia- 
iion  Kf  puynienis  to  8uaea,  •J6,838,0(.'0  In- 
clutUng  not  to  exceed  $i5,0(Ki  fur  ein|)loyinent 
ut  rules  not  to  exceed  150  per  dlen\.  except 
f  T  employment  In  rute  cuscs  nt  not  to  exceed 
♦  100  per  diem  pursuant  to  the  second  srr.- 
rrnce  ".'  section  TOfltai  of  the  Orsanlf  Art  of 
1044  I  .'S  use  574 »,  as  anienUed  by  sect  ion 
la  of  the  Act  of  AUKUat  i  104«  ( 5  I'  S  C  ftSa  i . 
la  earryuiit  out  N4»rviou  iuliai  l«  JOtutt.  In- 
ctunlw.  (4  tale  tl  of  lh«  Ai;t t('UUur«l  Adjust- 
n\ent  Ail  uf  Iti^a  i7  I)  .H  C  UUli  and  amiion 
ju.dji  of  th«>  Am  icultvirul  Mathetum  A>  i  of 
li»4rt  frot  itje»»  1t\al  the  l)e|Mirt4nehl  \»  hen  - 
l>¥  nuil\orl#e\l  and  dueoted  \y\  nialte  »uc|\  in- 
■ii'e>  u  n  if  (vouUiY  )Mo«U(ct«  nroce»au>g 
I  >o'  >>!<  it  ili>ei«)a  easehUal  to  Ute  )tro(e\'lt<>n 
I  p  iiiiw  l\eanh  and  lo  )>rin\il  \\\*  \i«e  of 
..,.ni  pii,(t.'  ii\np»cVlo>\  lat^eU  wh*r»  H  detei- 
iooip«  tHvitv  *\\A\  ti\«|Nm<ll«vn  Ihal  avtch  |>Ii\iM4 
oprraie  \\\  a  ntaithei  wlxioh  |tiMt<M»«  the  tuii>- 
\w  health  ahd  \\\S  leee  Ihah  >.MMt.ma)  ahalt 
\y  asailahte  l\tf  Uu*  )tvn)M>»e 

Ml  OINUKU.  Ml  tMtalinwvn  1  uimKo 
i\  \M.\\\\\  wt  \\y\{x>\  attalnat  tht»  laiuiyiaM«>  U<<> 
tiinning  iti  Unr  t   \^*v>  n   tHMttinvnoiuit 

with  \\\t  yywilt  /*»<»Htl»^,  M«ht  ^^^^^*n 
thi^umn  \\\*  etttt  ut  tttat  )V[^rntiia)vt\  wu 
>x«,M^  n  linr  t» 

tttu  o^^n)ltH\l^^^•  l«^ij\)«l»\t l«vn  wn  an  a)»« 
lUA\(ulathv(y  Ivill 

Ml  MAHMHAl.!.  Mt  tMtaiitnaiv  \ 
inaht*  a  »Hvu\t  tvf  »vi>t»v(  auainot  th«*  t^ntlie 
IM^tamatvtt  t>r«)innutM  in  linr  lA  )mai«>  ti, 
ihtAMiBh  liivf^  t»  »\n  |vai!»*  It  <Mt  ttt**  ettun\«t 
It  Is  I^HtltlathMi  tM\  an  atMut^MlatUvn  t>IU 

Mr  WUrrrrN  Mi  IMtanman  tl\e 
tsmtmltie^^  d\*i>«  not  t^air  to  vh>i>\w^  the 
iHvim  of  \Mtlr>i  1  vlo  ntvt  thuvk  Utei^  la 
lutv  question  bttl  what  polnla  of  uidcr 
he 

Ihe  CHAinMAN  'Mr  »ttla<v^  T^e 
Kttttlrman  from  MlMlaalppl  civitcedea 
UUh  \M\\\H  of  oi-tler  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  ojtlcr  of  the  gentleman  fuun 
MiuntvxvXa  and  Uie  (MUiit  pAii\4iraph  U 
rule^l  out  as  letilslatlun 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

r<^alct(;M  A<ian-ttm»»At   awvtrt 

^ir  ne^^eetaary  expenses  fv^r  the  F\\rel,ju 
Atfrtcviltural  Service.  Including  cturylng  ovit 
tlUe  VI  \A  the  AgTicuUuriU  Act  of  U&4  i7 
use  17«1  I  Teat  and  fi»r  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  ctKvrdln.-\le  aiid  integrate  activities 
of  the  Depart menl  in  connection  wUh  for- 
ettin  imrlcwliural  work.  Including  noi  lu  ex- 
ceed iiS  000  for  representation  allowances 
aiKl  for  expen.^es  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
Uie  Act  approved  August  3,  1956  (7  USO. 
17661,  #4,447.000:  Provided.  That  not  less 
than  S400.000  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  to  obtain 
statistics  ajid  related  facta  on  foreign  pro- 
duction and  full  and  complete  Information 
on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move 
farm  commodities  In  world  trade  on  a  com- 
petitive baals  Provided  furthfr,  Tliat.  In  ad- 
dition, not  to  exceed  $2,493,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
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gust  24,  1036,  as  amended  (7  U.S  C.  Sldci. 
shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation  and 
shall  be  available  for  all  expenses  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  In  carrying  on  the 
purposes  of  said  section  32 

Ml  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Lipscomb  On 
page  18  line  10,  after  "M. 447,000",  Insert  the 
following  ■  .  of  which  not  less  than  $800,000 
shall  be  vised  to  pvirchase  foreign  currencies 
or  credit*  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  Treasury 
Of  the  United  Stales" 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  that  of  the  $4,447,- 
000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
AKiiculture  Service,  $800,000  shall  be 
u.st'd  to  purchase  foi^ign  currencies  or 
crtHllUs  owed  lo  or  owned  by  the  Trta-sury 
of  the  United  Slalwi 

Tlu'  umendmenl  plHCt\s  u  limiluUon  of 
$800,000  on  the  diitH'l  dulUr  «iu>runri«- 
tiun  ustv  and  ttiu>llt\>  to  \hv  imMt'tt,st  hh- 
ointnciuttHt  by  the  romminct-  fui  vn. 
t«*ii\   ttiiache   rxpriuiox 

In  pilar  years  thear  attache  r\nrnM> 
\vri«'  paid  fr\>m   fturiun  ouiinnv    alKi- 
raUun*   antl  this  l»  llir  nut  tunc  lh^^*f 
nit'  to  l)<<  paid  liy  dirtTt  ttollar  nppH^pi  ut 
tuui 

The  laniituatie  m,«  ni\tiHwt«'«l  Ity  Uu.<> 
ammuinent  to  this  bill  i^  the  M«inr  »«  iht< 
lantiuitisc  includtMt  in  \\  H  Utttttt  imtkink: 
t^nniAv^uiatlons  tto  thr  IVm^ilntrni  vtt 
Mtate   and  jMusint  Ivv  thr  Uou»«" 

h*itv»n  a  iretting  tvt  thr  hraiinn*  Www 
i\\^\^A\n  \\\  l»e  no  evitttMn^r  ihat  thu  linvi 
n>ii\Mt  will  t\inttei  \\w  »vnri«>Uvvn»  wt  the 
hViriiin  AgiicnhvnY  Wnvioe  in  an\  \\«\ 

11tit>ngh  a  limitation  wt  thu  kiiut  Uu« 
rSutmi^*)!  tM»t\  heln  aasyii^  that  »tvvU.^>« 
will  not  tH»  v>ar<t  winMt  hviru-n  tMnivn<in« 
rtiv  avallatvlt*  fi>v»n  thr  t>'<soii»\  at  Uu 
t'l\He^^  Mtatr* 

Htl*  ametnUnettt  l«  ofTrir^t  in  thr  l^*! 
iuiabAl!«  to  nt>Mwt  tttr  mtei-ewt  af  Ww 
Ameiit^an  taxj^aver  tVitainly  r\«i> 
iMT^^autiott  m\i!»t  tt«*  niAwidtMt  to  i\iv\n'e 
tnaximutn  utiUaatton  of  toiriun  cunrn- 
(  HN»  owrtl  to  tu  owt^eti  Ivy  tl\e  t,'  vV  Ttt^a^- 
uiy  for  the  o|>eration  of  this  piAmrant 
lather  than,  li^stead  r>i>e»MnB  ttir  di^oi 
for  tHwsll»le  needlew  ex»>ei\dltviiT  of  dol- 
lars I  l)elie>'e  this  amendment  will  pn^- 
vide  a  necessary  safeguaixl 

Mr  Chairman,  1  ask  favornblr  aocepi  • 
anoe  of  the  amendment 

Mr  WUrn  KN  Mr  Cttainuon,  1  rise 
m  <H>lKVMt4tm  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chan-mw\,  I  certainly  am  in  ac- 
cord with  li^e  purvKv-w  of  the  nentlrman 
who  sponsors  this  amendment  As  i 
said  yesterday,  as  chairman  of.  the  com- 
mittee, we  felt  that  they  certainly  jihould 
usT  this  money  to  buy  foreign  currm- 
cies  and  use  the  foreign  currencies  to  Uie 
fullest  extent  that  they  can 

Mr  Chairman,  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries where  formerb'  we  had  available 
foreign  currencies,  now  that  they  have 
Rotten  back  on  their  feet  and  are  now 
able  to  buy  some  of  these  surplus  com- 
modities, we  do  not  have  this  great 
amount  of  foreign  currencies  like  we  did 
formerly.  We  used  to  have  considerable 
foreign  currencies  in  West  Germany,  for 
example.  However,  now  no  foreign  cur- 
encies   are  available   in  some   of  those 


countries,  and  there  Is  competition  be- 
tween Uie  State  Department  and  various 
other  Departments  for  what  may  be 
available.  It  is  hard  to  tell  at  this  time 
Just  what  countries  will  have  currencies 
and  what  will  not.  Now,  to  say  that  this 
money  is  only  available  to  purchase  for- 
eign currencies,  T  think  it  will  go  much 
further  than  we  should.  I  say  again 
that  we  feel  the  Department  should  use 
all  of  Its  foreign  currency  if  it  can  be 
done,  but  we  do  not  want  by  indirection 
to  cancel  out  some  of  iJnis  work  which 
we  thuik  IS  essential.  May  I  say  that 
the  foreign  currencies  are  probably  more 
important  to  us  in  lhe«se  areas  where  they 
have  dollars  and  where  we  can  sell,  than 
m  some  of  the  countries  where  they  have 
nu  curiTncU's  and  we  have  to  give  com- 
nuxluies  lo  them  So,  I  therefore  hope 
thai  the  umemlmeiu  will  be  voit'd  down, 
ttiul  I  u-vsuir  tlu-  lifiuleman  that  the  dr- 
pivrlmenl  is  .srrkuu!  iti  do  ihr  l>o)«t  ihmi- 
.Mble  tob  mul  Ui  tlo  what  tlu-  gentleman 
.srrks  tt>  do  by  lu,>  amendment 

Ml  OJtt>«8  Ml  Chairman  I  im>vr 
lo  sli  Ikr  out  thr  laal  word 

Ml  Chatiin*\n  1  wu)i  not  aw  air  that 
Ihifi  ainrndinrni  iIinvU  with  irpiTxtMita* 
Hon  itUowttut'e*  M.t.N  I  n.'>k  the  than* 
luaa  i»f  the  »ulKM>mn\lUtM-  it  \\  vtt>r»  *\> 
(l<*U  itiut  If  thnr  i)>  Uirir  $lltUVlH>0  worth 
ol  irpM^^rntalhui  ttllt)w«nce«  in  thi*  bill^ 

Ml  Wttl  riKN  As  tv»  lejuiNirntatUvn 
(vll\>wttnoe»    nv>      I'hi*  laktv*  eaiT  o(  rx- 

|HU1MV»     of     <\|M-ImUo|\       tlUNTl      MSUi'tallal 

.'«vi\h't>»  vHwui.^i  ul  nir^mi  ing  iTja\it»  The 
gvnilnnan  will  lenirintkci  that  a  tfw 
Wrti*  a«i>  \\v  wnangrvt  alut  I  think  wv 
lunttv  gtiM^i  ni>vguva«  in  ha\ntg  agiicul' 
luial  altaoht^  irntvH  ttnvvth  tt>  the  Wv 
imHinrni  wl  Agiioulttnv  I'tyvv  gathri 
*»aH*lu^*  m  toirign  oountins>  tvt\  what 
ni>vvt\hMitvn  I*  tht'ir  a*  to  nt^^^*«i*le  ni»\i 
kvi.»  m\»\riornt  of  ei>\i>s  antt  vaiioyi* 
oil\«u  huUtrin  I  think  thev  haw  ttoitr 
:\  >*l^l»M\dht  l\^n  till*  I*  a  t>aH  wt  the 
v^»l  ol  in<i^ii   WA>ik 

Mfv  ttinv«*i4  I  hn\T  l>een  vn\able  to 
f\\\\\  tnoiT  than  $a^  t>t>0  rt\i  renrtv«entatitM\ 
ttll\>w«nv^r'»  and  it  i.*  set  ovit  as  a  lute 
nrn\ 

Ml  wnrn  r.N  it  i!«  liinHe<t  to  that 
to  the  bill 

Mr  t>»U^8J*  Twenty-f\\T  thovisaitd 
dollars  is  all  that  has  l>een  !»et  out  as  a 
line  Item  for  liqvuM   and  entertainmetu 

Mr  WHITTKN  Ye*  Uut  w  far  as 
\hv  ci^nunittee  u*  concerned,  wt  haNT  had 
no  detaile<1  infoiniatuyt  aUmg  the  lines 
the  gentlrnian  iTfers  to  Yoti  know. 
tlirsr  farmer  i-epirsen  tat  Ives  do  not  go 
in  for  all  the  kinds  of  entertainment  that 
5ome  of  the  others  do 

Mr  OROSS  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  after  the  infoj-matlon  obtained 
when  Uie  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  was  t>efore  us  last  week, 
that  there  was  $1,300,000  of  representa- 
tion allowances  in  that  bill,  and  it  was 
to  be  found  under  operation  and  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  various  other  titles. 
I  do  not  feel  constrained  to  oppose  this 
very  strongly.  However,  I  assure  the 
gentleman  and  arxy  other  chairman  of  a 
sut>committee  that  next  year,  if  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  be  reelected,  I  am 
going  after  each  one  of  these.  And  I 
shall  tell  the  gentleman  why. 


I  discovered  a  day  or  two  ago  that  the 
Government  Is  spending  the  taxpayers" 
money   to   finance  nine   sociologists   to* 
study  behavior  at  cocktail  parties 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Ml',  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  what  he  is  kicking 
about  if  the  fanners  are  learning  about 
cocktail  parties.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  for  the  farmers. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  not  opposed  lo 
fanners  learning  about  cocktail  parties 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  li.  he 
against  tlieir  exercising  their  civil 
rights  to  alU'nd  cocktail  pajtles? 

Mr  GROSS  I  want  them  to  enjuy 
all   their  rights,   civil   and   otherwise 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  U  not 
Uie  Kentleman  for  the  farmer? 

Mr  onoss     Certainly 

Mr  HtiFFMAN  of  Mlehuan  ThUk 
why  should  they  not  know  about  et>ek. 
tall  partie*^ 

Mr  OH(XHM      ihry  should 

Mr  lU^KKMAN  tif  Michigan  Well. 
nil  iltiht 

Mr  OHtVHM  nut  t  would  like  thf<m 
to  *prt\d  thru   tnvn  numev  tti  l»*arti 

Mr  nOK^MAN  of  Michigan  v>h, 
well  everylHHty  rlsr  is  getting  (tovrrn* 
ntent  nttvnev 

Mr  OHt>Hj4  AetMinting  to  a  inagw 
sine  article  thtvH-  analyst*  have  t\>\nnt 
that  ttie  iA>tun  \\\  wtttvh  thr  imt  la 
Mtuate^l  ttfMtds  to  ta^nane  ciHiwdett  thai 
thnv  i»  rt  \aiUt\  ot  titn^ata  who  will 
^iinne  m  ts^Mter*  whilv  othet*  sing 
vtancc  aUv)k  martinis  tvti  tlie  (viano  and 
nMi»\»e  ntenylvei*  wl  the  v^niawiite  w\  n> 
the  imntiA  tu   l»e^'^v^tv^  * 

AwoiAtuxg  \\\  thr  tna«a#ute  aiticte, 
thi*  study  tvt  \HH^ktall  >HMtles  is  \\i\p  ot 
i\  MMiwi  ot  Mudtw«  l>en\g  matle  tvy  the 
V  ^  \S\\\\\t  Health  ?»m  vice  t\»\  ^^nuMlt\l\a 
»^r  tNay  in  lV\Th\ninK  Adult  ttehavioi  ' 
Mxnv  mtieh  has  l>e«st  a»»mtt  i\»v  this  IW' 
havioii^l  buaUteas,  I  tin  ttot  kitow  but  the 
article  says  the  ttMal  tnvtt  to  It  J<  tax- 
m\>-er»  for  the  wries  of  atudtes  on  thl« 
suKlcet  is  $IHt,IU 

Mr  WHHTKN  May  \  my  to  the 
i;entleman  that  1  am  glad  that  he  vHvinteil 
out  that  thl^  l*  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
KM'  tnatter  and  not  attributed  lo  the  l">e- 
mtrtment  t\f  AgricultuiT  But  m  view 
t^r  that,  this  conmnttee  is  gtuitg  to  Unvk 
lnt»>  this  matter  eUv«rly  to  sre  that  wt 
do  not  use  any  tnvyiry  in  this  aim  along 
the  lines  of  the  article  that  the  gentle- 
tnan  has  just  read 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman  1  have 
unothci  one  which  I  hope  the  genUe- 
mnn  fitim  Rhode  Islatid  I  Mr  PoqartyI 
w  111  look  into .  and  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  moment,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  although  It  does  not  t)enr 
upon  this  particular  subject  This  is  an 
Associated  Press  item  of  May  6  from 
Roanoke,  Va.    It  says  that : 

Nine  beagle  puppies,  all  from  good  canine 
families,  won  a  lO-weeks'  study  course  on 
the  campus  of  HolUns  College  for  Qlrls 

Dr.  Allen  D  Calvin,  associate  professor 
of  psychology,  will  teach  them  a  course  in 
discipline  on  a  grant  from  the  U.S  Public 
Health  Service. 

They  will  live  In  air -conditioned  plne- 
p>aneled   quarterB   and   eat   a   special   diet 
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I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  because  it  involyes  another  grant 
ft-om  the  UJS.  Public  Health  Serrice, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  American 
taxpayers  sire  putting  up  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  predict  the  day  will 
come  when  the  taxpayers  will  ri«e  up 
and  demand  an  end  to  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  study  of  behavior  at 
cocktail  parties  and  teaching  discipline 
to  dogs  in  colleges.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  uprising  of  those  who  pay 
the  bills  win  come  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb!. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Lipscomb  >  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  52. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  gone  into  the  question  of  rep- 
resentational allowances.  I  would  like 
to  try  to  get  in  this  record  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  bill. 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  committee  and  especially  the 
staff  for  a  beautifully  written  report. 
This  is  a  very  understandable  report. 
We  had  defense  up  last  week,  and 
frankly,  it  might  as  well  have  been  writ- 
ten in  Turkish.  I  simply  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  But  after  reading  this  re- 
port. I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  committee. 

I  have  almost  no  fanners  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  There  are  literally  no 
farmers  in  my  district.  I  represent  a 
great  urban  district  which  pays  S355  mil- 
lion a  year  in  Federal  taxes.  After  read- 
ing this  report,  may  I  ask  if  the  com- 
mittee is  urging  someone  like  me  to  vote 
for  this  appropriation?  I  want  to  be 
sure. 

Let  me  go  through  the  report  and  see 
if  I  have  the  figures  straight.  I  should 
like  to  be  corrected  If  I  am  possibly 
wrong.  As  I  understand  the  report  and 
statement  of  the  committee,  the  United 
States  has  spent  about  $26  billion  since 
1952  on  the  farm  program.  In  that 
period  of  time  farm  income  has  dropped 
from  an  annual  average  of  $14.4  billion 
in  1952  to  about  $11  billion  in  1959.  So 
this  $26  billion  has  not  kept  up  farm 
income. 

Second,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  kept 
the  farmers  on  the  farm.  Farm  popu- 
lation is  down  about  3  million,  as  I  un- 
dp-stand  it,  from  the  last  figures  I  have. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the 
small  farmer. 

Lastly,  this  $26  billion.  I  presume,  was 
designed  to  bring  our  agriculture  into 
some  sort  of  stability,  but  I  notice  from 
your  figures  our  surpluses  have  jumped 
from  $2.5  billion  in  1952  to  $9.2  billion  in 
1960. 

The  cost  to  my  congressional  district, 
our  part  of  this  $4  billion  appropriation, 
is  about  $100  per  family. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is.  Should  I 
vote  "aye"  when  my  name  is  called  on 
this  bill?  The  report  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate we  have  been  pouring  money 
down  a  rathole  here. 


Mr.  WHl'lTEN.    Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing aqiiestion? 
Mr.  BARR.    Yes. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.    May  I  say  that  a  big 

I>art  of  this  bill  is  commitments  where  we 
now  bave  contracts,  so  we  have  to  pay 
them.  Our  report  points  up  the  feeling 
we  have,  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  gentleman,  that  we  need  to  do 
something.  On  the  other  hand,  until  we 
get  a£  improvement  over  what  we  have, 
if  we  did  not  pass  this  bill,  I  think  we 
would  wTeck  American  agriculture.  If 
we  did  wreck  it,  do  not  think  it  would  not 
pull  down  the  gentleman's  section  and 
the  industrial  sections  and  everybody 
else.  The  point  is  that  we  are  getting 
into  more  and  more  trouble,  and.  in  spite 
of  the  cost,  the  farmer's  situation  Ls  get- 
ting worse.  We  point  that  out  in  an 
effort  as  best  we  can  to  push  forward 
some  improvement. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  doing 
the  right  thing  not  to  pass  this  bill — we 
would  be  violating  contracts  and  we 
would  be  making  bad  matters  worse 
But  we  certainly  need  to  improve  the 
way  in  which  we  are  handling  this. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chalrrran, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  believe  I  have 
the  same  type  of  district  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor 
yesterday  when  I  pointed  out  certain 
elements  involved  in  this  appropriation. 
I  believe  you  still  have  some  school- 
children who  are  sharing  in  the  school 
lunch  program:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  And  your  people 
are  also  sharing  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  People  in  the 
gentleman's  district  are  sharing  in  food 
donations  for  needy  people.  Therefore, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  people  from  the 
city  districts  are  sharing  in  this  abun- 
dance that  the  farmers  are  producing. 
Therefore,  to  that  extent  your  people 
are  deriving  some  benefits  in  this  area. 
I  also  pointed  out  yesterday,  if  the  gen- 
tleman recalls,  that  many  of  these  bene- 
fits are  mixed  benefits  and  that  the 
farmers  to  the  extent  of  the  $1,200  mil- 
lion, vi-hich  is  the  sum  for  the  restoration 
of  the  capital  impairment  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  are  getting 
that  direct  benefit — and  only  that  direct 
benefit.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
helping  foreign  countries  to  develop 
themaelves  is  not  helping  us  indirectly? 
If  so.  then  I  thL.k  the  gentleman  is  miss- 
ing the  point  insofar  as  the  benefits 
which  the  United  States  derives  from  the 
aid  to  agriculture.  I  submit  that  point 
for  the  '-;entleman's  consideration. 

Mr.  BARR.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  who  repre-sents  a 
city  district  just  like  mine  that  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  help:  but  I  think  if 
we  kaep  on  helping  like  this,  we  will 
wind  up  not  having  any  farmers  left. 

May  I  ask  one  more  question  here  with 
reference  to  personnel?  I  notice  that  the 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  jumped  from  67,000  in  1952 


to  86,000  today.  At  the  same  time  farm 
families  have  dropped  around  700,000 
and  the  farm  population  has  dropped 
3  million.  Would  someone  explain  to 
me  why  we  need  more  people  in  ihe  De- 
partment, when  we  have  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  farmers  to  work  with? 

Mr  WHITTEN  The  gentleman  will 
remember  that  we  wrote  this  report  and 
pointed  the.se  facts  out  becau.se  we  have 
some  question  about  it,  too. 

Mr.  BARR.  You  pointed  it  up,  but  I 
cannot  understand  why  you  did  not  ex- 
plain wliat  happened  and  how  they  got 
up  that  high. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  That  Is  done  by  the 
action  of  the  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress, frankly,  because  we  have  more 
peaple  dealing  with  many  programs 
such  as  brucellosis  eradication  and  more 
people  on  moat  inspection  work  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health.  There  are  more 
people  in  the  soU  conservation  districts. 
Newly  organized  districts  under  the  basic 
law  are  entitled  to  have  additional  per- 
sonnel. So  this  is  the  combined  respon- 
sibility so  far  as  these  increases  are 
concerned  of  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment We  do  point  out  that  while 
they  have  done  well  with  the  additional 
people,  all  this  does  not  necessarily  an- 
swer this  problem- 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
f:entleman  yield? 

Mr  BARR.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  HORAN  I  want  to  say  in  sup- 
port of  what  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee lias  said  that  we  have  many 
programs  that  were  voted  for  in  the  last 
several  years  by  this  Congress  of  which 
you  have  been  a  Member  and  the  pre- 
ceding Congress.  There  is  the  poultry 
insp>ection  program,  the  soil  barik  pro- 
gram, and  so  forth.  Ail  of  these  pro- 
grams require  personnel  to  make  them 
go.  If  the  gentleman  was  here  and 
heard  the  debate  yesterday,  he  knows 
that  we  believe  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  correct  some  of  these  things. 
Maybe  we  can  cut  out  some  personnel, 
but  when  the  Congress  votes  for  certain 
programs  we  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations must  recommend  the  funds 
for  such  an  activity  and  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  BARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
do  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
again.  They  were  extremely  candid  in 
this  rep>ort.  In  fact,  they  were  so  candid 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  here  in 
1935.  I  thouglit  the  best  way  to  serve  my 
people  and  the  people  of  the  country  was 
to — well.  I  guess  I  was  an  isolationist 
and  I  thought  if  we  stayed  out  of  foreign 
entanglements,  as  the  flrst  President  ad- 
vised, and  each  of  us  attended  to  his 
own  business  here  at  home  and  let  the 
other  fellow  do  the  same,  we  would  get 
along  pretty  well.  I  have  learned  since — 
nr  at  least  I  have  been  told— that  the 
Lord  did  not  make  the  world  as  he 
.should  have  made  it  and  that  each  of 
us  knew  better  how  to  operate  tlie  other 
fellows'  affairs  than  he  did  and  that  we 
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ought  to  remake  the  whole  universe, 
and  as  a  start  remake  nature's  laws. 
Now  the  gentleman  asked  about  city 
folks  and  how  they  should  vote  on  tliis 
farm  bill.  Another  gentleman  replied. 
■  Well,  we  are  giving  you  free  food — vote 
for  It  "  That  is  not  all  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  you.  You  would  be 
surprised  at  what  all  you  are  getting  if 
you  would  add  it  all  up.  Some  of  your 
gifts  wert'  called  to  my  attention  this 
morning  by  the  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  this  morning  entitled  Un- 
wed Mothers  on  ADC."  It  starts  with 
comments  about  an  unwed  mother  who 
let  four  children  bum  to  death  while 
she  was  in  a  saloon  drinking  liquor.  It 
then  goes  on  to  complam  about  the  cost 
to  Cook  County.  One  gentleman  said 
the  program  was  costing  the  people  of 
his  district  about  $20  million  ADC  is 
costing  tlie  taxpayers  of  Cook  Cotmty 
$52  miUicn  a  year.  The  editorial  inti- 
mates corigressional  meddling  is  respon- 
sible for  what  has  happened  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities. 

We  encouraged  the  colored  folks  to  go 
to  Chicago  where  they  lack  jobs,  homes, 
and  practically  everything  else  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  Tribune  says  this: 

The  chivt  cause  of  the  high  cost  is  well 
Itnown.  I,  Is  the  migration  to  Chicago  ol 
thousands  of  Negroes  from  the  rural  South 
who  lack  £.  tradition  of  normal  family  rela- 
tlonahlps  and  who  have  dliBculty  getting 
Jobs  and  economic  security 

I  will  put  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 
It  goes  on  to  show  that  every  time  we 
monkey  with  nature  or  with  the  world 
the  way  the  Lord  created  it,  we  get  into 
trouble.  We  not  only  have  a  surplus  of 
wheat  and  cotton — I  remember  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  that  I  was  once  on 
who  dreMc  several  thou.';and  dollars  one 
year  for  cotton  surplus.  One  year  he 
drew  $130,000.  Now  here  they  have  a 
surplus  of  individuals.  Foreign  nations 
will  not  take  them  as  it  will  wheat  or 
other  crc»ps.  So  Chicago  has  t-o  sup- 
port them.  The  surplus  under  ADC.  I  am 
wondering,  whether  after  all.  it  might 
not  be  well  to  accept  seme  things  as  they 
are  and  l<?t  the  Lord  run  the  universe  for 
a  while — let  the  South  solve  some  of  its 
problems  There  is  a  possibility  it  can 
do  a  better  job  than  we  can.  They  at 
least  ha\e  had  experience.  One  result 
of  our  intermeddling  has  been  to  cost 
the  city  $52  million  a  year  to  care  for 
illegitimate  and  other  children — and  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Jones,  who  spoke  quite 
eloquently  on  this  subject,  at  a  hearing 
in  North  Carolina.  How  would  it  be  if 
we  just  let  the  Lord  and  nature  get 
along  as  best  it  may  for  a  year  or  two? 
Do  not  r«?fuse  to  help;  just  give  the  Lord 
a  chance  for  6  months  or  9  months,  and 
see  how  things  come  out. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  this  edi- 
torial and  our  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
every  one,  perhaps  if  we  put  our  trust  in 
Him  and  let  Him  do  it,  instead  of  try- 
ing in  just  a  few  months  to  remake  the 
whole  wcirld,  we  might  get  along  a  little 
better.  Perhaps  if  we  let  the  farmers 
alone  they  may  get  along  all  right. 
Think  it  over.  But  read  this  editorial: 
CVJ 632 


Tax  VtrwtB  MoTHBs  dm  ADC 

Judge  John  Outknecht  dismissed  man- 
slaughter indictments  a^^lnst  an  unmame<l 
woman  whose  four  children  died  in  a  &re 
while  &he  was  drinking  in  a  saloon.  He  ex- 
pressed recn-et  that  no  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  woman  was  possible  and  de- 
nounced the  State  of  nilnols  for  stipportlng 
her  on  aid  to  dependent  children  while  she 
produced  the  f«^>ur  children. 

"I  know  that  children  have  to  be  t.^ken 
care  of."  said  the  judge  "but  after  the  first 
lIle^Mmate  chUd  comes  the  mother  should 
be  locked  up   " 

We  share  Judge  Gutknecht's  Indignation 
I'ver  the  death  of  the  children  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  their  mother  but  doubt  that  his 
proposed  remedy  Is  a  practical  one.  There 
is  no  ea^y  solution  of  the  bastardy  problem 
and  no  quick  way  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of 
the  encwTnous  cost  of  supporting  illegitimate 
children  on  ADC. 

Bach  session  of  the  legislature  has  consid- 
ered :he  .M>C  problem  and  study  after  study 
has  been  made  by  other  groups.  Currently. 
a  study  Is  being  made  by  a  firm  of  manage- 
ment consultants  hired  by  a  citizens"  com- 
mittee app>olnted  by  the  Cook  County  board. 
It  will  be  surprising  if  the  consultants  come 
up  with  anjrthlng  new. 

In  this  county.  ADC  is  costing  the  tax- 
piivers  $53  million  a  year.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  high  cost  Is  well  known.  It  is  the  migra- 
tion to  ChlcAgo  of  thousands  of  Negroes  from 
the  rural  South  who  lack  a  tradition  of  nor- 
mal family  relationships  and  who  have  diffi- 
culty getting  Jobs  and  economic  security. 

Bastardy  is  Involved  In  38.5  percent  of  the 
Negro  families  on  ADC  as  against  9  percent 
of  the  white  families.  The  relief  authorities 
are  beginning  to  report  second  and  third 
generation  ADC  cUei.ts  of  unmarried  parent- 
hood. 

A  first-rate  report  on  the  situation  has  been 
written  by  Jefferson  G.  Ish.  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Supreme  Lit)erTy  Life  Insurance 
Co.  It  was  read  originally  before  a  Chicago 
chapter  of  a  national  fraternity  of  Negro 
buslnesE  and  professU'nal  men.  and  later  was 
published  In  the  public  aid  commission's 
magazine. 

Mr  Ish  pointed  out  that  as  Negroes  get  job 
security  and  establish  normal  family  homes 
they  adopt  a  code  of  sexual  morality  that  is 
usually  stricter  than  that  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  He  urged  the  Negro  community 
to  take  the  lead  In  making  known  the  dis- 
tressing facts  about  the  ADC  program  and  in 
promoting  all  steps  to  Improve  It 

Proposals  like  Judge  Outknecht's  to  lock 
up  all  unmarried  mothers  do  not  contribute 
to  public  understanding  of  this  question. 
Real  encouragement,  however,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  signs  that  Negro  leaders  are  begin- 
ning to  face  the  problem  and  to  seek  solu- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoff- 
man] has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

rARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTR.\TION 

To  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of  titles 
I.  II,  and  the  related  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  Bankhead-Joues  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.S  C.  1000-10311:  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1946  (7  US  C. 
1001.  note;  31  US  C.  82h;  12  U.S.C.  371:  35 
DC.  Code  535;  60  Stat.  1062-1080(:  the  Act 
of  July  30.  1946  (40  U.S.C  436-439);  the  Act 
of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended  (16  U.S  C. 
590r-690x — 3*.  for  the  development  of  facili- 
ties for  water  storage  and  utilization  In  the 
arid  and  semlarld  areas  of  the  United  States: 
the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1471-1483), 
relating  to  financial  assistance  for  farm 
housing;   the  Rtu-al  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 


Uon  Trust  UquldaUon  Act,  approved  May  3. 

1950  i40  U.S  C  440-444. ,  the  it«ms  '  lioans  to 
farmers.  1948  flood  damage  ■  In  the  Act  of 
June  25.  1948  ^62  Stat  1038).  and  'Ijoans  to 
farmers,  property  damage"  in  the  Act  of 
May  24.  1949  (63  Stat  831;  the  collecting 
and  ser%-lclng  of  credit  sales  and  development 
accounts  In  water  ct>nservation  and  utiliza- 
tion projects  (53  Sut.  685.  718).  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  US  C  590y.  z— 1  and 
2 — lOi ,  and  the  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests,  approved  September  6.  1950  (7 
use     1033   1039),    as   follows: 

Mr.  LAIRD      Mr.   Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  subcomimttee 
which  has  to  do  with  a  wire  which  I 
received  from  the  chairman  of  the  B\- 
tension  Directors  Subcommittee  on  Leg- 
islation.   This  wire  reads  as  follows : 

Batonton,  Ga  .  May  9.  I960. 
Hon  Mklvin  R  Ladio. 
Membt^  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D  C: 

In  response  to  a  request  that  I  furnish 
you  statement  In  regard  to  proposed  ear- 
marking of  Federal  funds,  we  believe  that 
tlie  cause  of  the  wide  variation  of  budget 
and  n<*ds  of  the  5C  St^te*  that  earmarking 
of  funds  limits  flexibility  necessary  for  ef- 
fective admluistration  of  program  and  needs 
of  the  extension  work.  We  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  salary  adjustjnent  of  county 
extension  workers  Twenty-two  States  have 
Indicated  need  of  Federal  fund  to  raise  sal- 
ary of  extension  staff  However,  in  some 
States  the  county  salaries  are  comparable  to 
similar  {xeitlon  In  the  State. 

W.  A.  Sutton, 
Chairman.  Eztensicn  Directories  Sub- 
cx)mmittce  on  Legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee would  comment  on  this  wire 
which  makes  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
The  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
for  whom  Mr.  Sutton  speaks,  requested 
the  DeF>artment  and  the  Budget,  I  be- 
lieve, to  allow  a  $6  million  increase  for 
the  Extension  Service.  There  have  been 
many  increases  for  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice during  the  last  7  years,  about  90  per- 
cent. The  Extension  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  requested  from  the  com- 
mittee $2,865,000  for  rural  development, 
all  of  it  for  additional  people.  The  com- 
mittee in  reviewing  the  situation,  and 
the  increases  of  the  past,  determined 
that  at  the  Federal  level  we  have  had 
something  over  20  percent  increase  in 
supervisory  personnel  in  the  Extension 
Service.  At  the  State  level  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  over  20  percent  in 
supervisory  p>ersonnel. 

Further,  it  was  the  committee's  feeling 
that  this  rural  development  type  of  work 
was  in  line  with  the  type  of  work  the 
county  extension  workers  are  now  doing. 
In  some  of  the  States  in  recent  years  the 
increases  have  been  used  for  more  peo- 
ple, and  the  need  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
local  agents  has  increased  and  the  need 
for  additional  people  has  gone  down. 

So  the  committee  has  gone  along  with 
a  $2  million  increase.  The  committee 
feels  that  it  should  be  used  at  the  county 
level  where  the  need  really  exists. 

Mr.  LAIRD  But  in  those  States  where 
the  coimty  and  State  salaries  are  pres- 
ently on  a  comparable  basis,  these  funds 
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can  only  be  used  for  increases  as  far  as 
thp  county  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  As  far  as  the  bill  is 
concerned,  it  can  be  used  at  the  county 
level  for  either  new  employees  or  salary 
increases. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  it  cannot  be  used  to 
pay  State  salaries  if  they  are  on  the  same 
salary  scale  with  the  counties. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  It  has  to  be  worked 
out  at  the  county  level.  Our  report 
points  out  what  the  States  are  paying  at 
the  different  levels. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  would  apply  at  the 
county  level  only? 

Mr.  WRITTEN  This  provision  re- 
quires a  State  matching  of  funds;  and 
where  needed  the  State  presumably 
would  match  the  funds. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  So  the  funds  would  not 
be  available  to  those  28  States? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  they  do  not  need 
more  people  and  if  they  do  not  need  sal- 
ary increases,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  would  need  it  if 
they  were  on  a  comparable  State  and 
county  salary  scale. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  the  people  are  be- 
ing paid  adequately,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  they  would  want  it  for,  especially 
when  the  State  has  to  match  dollar  for 
dollar. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  would  have  to  put 
up  100  percent  as  far  as  .salaries  of  State 
employees  are  concerned.  Is  that  cor- 
rect^ 

Mr  WRITTEN.  It  has  to  be  matched : 
yes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Could  they  match  this 
money  to  pay  State  salaries? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  No.  This  increase 
is  for  work  at  the  county  level. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  cannot  match  and 
pay  salaries  of  the  State  employees? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Not  with  this  small 
increase  here.  The  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation is  not  involved. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  So  if  they  were  to 
change  the  salar>-  scale  within  the  State 
they  would  have  to  pay  100  percent  of 
the  increase  for  the  State  employees  and 
on  a  matching  basis  for  the  county 
employees? 
,  Mr.  WRITTEN  There  has  been  a  90- 
—  percent  increase  in  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  recent  years.  This  request  for 
1961  was  for  aid  to  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  in  the  counties.  There 
have  been  ample  funds  at  the  State  and 
Federal  level  for  supervision,  so  we  are 
appropriating  this  additional  money 
that  has  been  requested  for  rural  de- 
velopment to  the  counties.  We  tie  it 
down  to  the  counties  so  it  would  not  be 
used  to  pay  a  lot  of  additional  State 
supervisory  personnel. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  you  earmark  just 
the  $2  million  on  a  different  basis  than 
the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  In  a  different  way 
from  the  other  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion, but  it  is  in  line  with  the  gentle- 
mans  position  and  the  authorizing 
legislation 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  general  debate 
yesterday  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  various  farm  programs  designed. 
I  take  it.  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  tre- 


mendous appropriations  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  The  committee  re- 
port, page  9,  in  one  paragraph,  sets  forth 
the  guidelines  for  excellent  farm  legisla- 
tion.    Let  me  read  this  paragraph : 

It  Is  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  this  com- 
mittae  that,  for  the  protection  of  our  over- 
all economy,  farm  prices  must  reflect  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  return.  Such  prices, 
however,  must  be  made  contingent  upon 
farmers  holding  farm  production,  in  terms 
of  bushels,  bales,  and  pounds,  to  domestic 
and  normal  foreign  markets.  If  that  Is 
done  an  adequate  price  can  be  obtained 
at  the   marketplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  CooleyI  to  the 
fact  that  years  ago  the  Congress  twice 
passed  the  McNarV'-Raugen  bill,  and 
it  was  twice  vetoed  by  then  President 
Calvin  Coolidge.  May  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  if  he  would  pull  that 
bill  out,  dust  it  off.  and  revise  it  to  con- 
form to  present  conditions,  it  would  be 
the  most  effective  farm  legislation  that 
could  be  enacted.  It  should  carry,  in 
addiUion  to  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  at  the  marketplace,  a 
provision,  and  a  stringent  one,  against 
the  importation  of  agricultural  products 
that  are  in  surplus  or  in  adequate  supply 
in  this  country. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  would  ap- 
prove that  bill':' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  care  whether 
he  approved  or  did  not  approve  it 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yieW 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  would  like  to 
commend  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  guidelines  suggested 
in  tliis  excellent  report  by  our  commit- 
tee. I  would  also  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill  which 
would  do  substantially  what  this  report 
recommends  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr  Phage  1  and 
about  20  other  Members  of  the  Rouse 
in  thas  session.  That  legislation  is  now 
pending  before  the  committee.  I  am 
hopiot;  that  the  gentleman  and  others 
on  hjs  side  will  join  with  us  in  helping 
pa.ss  that  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  must  disagree  with  the 
sentleman  to  this  extent :  I  do  not  see 
too  much  resemblance  between  the  Poage 
bill  and  the  McNar>--Raugen  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  it  does  follow 
the  guidelines  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  underscored  in  the  committee  re- 
port tn  helping  farmers  adjust  their  pro- 
duction to  what  the  market  will  absorb 
at  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  Rouse, 
as  I  said  before,  will  dig  out  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill,  bring  it  up  to  date,  insert 
needed  features,  and  put  marketing  con- 
trols on  bushels,  pounds,  and  bales,  not 
on  acreage.     Acreage  controls  will  not 


work,  but  production  can  be  controlled 
through  allocated  marketings.  In  ex- 
change for  effective  controls,  there  must 
be  cost  of  production  plus  reasonable 
profit  prices,  paid  in  the  market  places 
for  the  products  of  American  farms. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  thi.s  time  simply 
to  propound  an  inquiry  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  relative  to  the  bottom 
line  on  page  22  of  the  report,  which 
reads: 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  ex- 
isting stations  should  not  be  closed  In  work- 
ing out  this  redirection  of  funds. 

This  refers  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  We  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  anxiety  in  our  State  because 
of  a  report  emanating  from  the  other 
body  suggesting  that  our  agricultural  ex- 
perimental station  at  Newell,  S.  Dak  .  be 
abandoned,  and  possibly  a  larger  sta- 
tion established  in  a  neighboring  State. 
It  seems  to  us  this  would  be  an  unwise 
act  to  lose  the  existiiig  inve.stment  that 
the  Goverrmient  has  at  the  Newell  sta- 
tion. If  there  is  to  be  any  enlargement 
of  the  function  of  that  station,  it  ought 
to  be  built  on  the  foundation  that  is 
already  there  rather  than  being  devel- 
oped in  .some  other  nearby  area.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  language  in  the  report 
would  cover  our  situation  and  give  us 
some  assurance  that  the  committee  is 
saying  in  effect  that  thi.s  important  sta- 
tion at  Newell  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  when  the  com- 
mittee reviewed  the  request  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  we  felt  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  close  many  of  these 
stations  which  have  done  such  a  worth- 
while job  for  agriculture.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  some  money  will  have  to 
be  absorbed,  but  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  we  close  them,  and 
we  indicated  that  we  thought  it  would 
be  unwise  to  close  these  stations 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  that 
because  I  think  it  would  be  false  econ- 
omy either  to  clo.se  down  or  curtail  the 
important  work  being  done  at  Newell. 
We  ought  to  be  moving  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UMn-ATION    Olf    ADMINIS-ntATlVE    EXPENSES 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  carrying  out  any  activity  or 
any  program  authorized  by  law:  Proxided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $44,726  000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration Provided  further.  That  $1,000,000 
of  this  authorization  shall  be  available  only 
to  expand  and  strengthen  the  sales  program 
of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  the  Corpx^ratlon's  charter  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  less  than  7  per 
centum  of  this  authorization  shall  be  placed 
In  reserve  to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  for  use  only  In  such  amounts  and 
at  such  time  as  may  become  necessary  to 
carry  out  program  operations:  Prortdcd  fur- 
ther .  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including 
legal  and  special  services  performed  on  a 
contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not  Including  other 
personal  services)  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  im- 
provement, or  disposition  of  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
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or  In  which  it  has  an  interest.  Including 
expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral, 
shall  be  considered  as  nonadtalnlstratlve  ex- 
penses for  the  purposes  hereof:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  part  of  the»e  fund*  may  be 
used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  program 
which  p-ovldes  for  reclaaslng  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  cotton  after  time  of  sale 
to  private  individuals  or  organizations:  Pro- 
vided further.  (1)  That  no  part  of  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  a  price-support  program  for  1960 
under  which  a  total  amount  of  price  sup- 
port in  excess  of  $50,000  would  be  extended 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  purchase  agree- 
ments made  or  made  available  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  any  person  on  tiie 
1960  pr(xluctlon  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in 
surplus  supply,  unless  lat  such  person  shall 
reduce  nls  production  of  such  commodity 
from  that  which  such  person  produced  the 
preceding  year,  in  such  percentage,  not  to 
exceed  20  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  essential  to  bring  prixluc- 
tlon  in  line  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  with  that  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  to  meet  domestic  and  foreign 
demand.i.  plus  adequate  reserves,  or  (b) 
such  pel  son  shall  agree  to  repay  all  amounts 
advanced  in  excess  ol  $50,000  for  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  advance  of  such  f\inds 
or  at  such  later  date  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  (2i  that  the  term  "person"  shall 
mean  an  Individual,  partnership,  firm.  Joint- 
stock  (ompany,  corporation,  association, 
trust,  estate,  or  other  legal  entity,  or  a  State, 
y>olltlcal  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  ( 3 )  that  In  the  c.ise  of  any  loan  to, 
or  purchase  from,  a  cooperative  marketing 
organization,  or  with  regard  to  price  sup- 
port on  an  agricultural  commodity  extended 
by  purchases  of  a  product  of  such  commod- 
ity from,  or  by  loans  on  such  product  to, 
persons  other  than  the  producers  of  stich 
commodity,  such  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  the  amount  of  price  supp>ort  received  by 
the  cooperative  marketing  orgatUxatlon.  or 
other  persons,  but  the  amount  of  price  sup- 
port made  available  to  any  person  through 
such  cooperative  marketing  organization  or 
other  persons  shall  be  Included  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  price  supp<jrt  received 
by  such  person  for  purposes  of  such  limita- 
tion, and  (4)  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  issue  regulations  prescribing 
such  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  provision. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi !Mr.  Whitten.i,  about  the  dates 
that  are  employed  on  page  30  relative 
to  certain  restrictions  on  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation.  Tlie  gentleman  is  well 
aware.  I  am  sure,  that  tho.se  are  the 
same  dates  that  were  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  1960.  The  same 
two  dates  that  are  included  on  line  13 
and  again  on  line  16  in  the  1960  ap- 
propriation bill. 

So,  my  question  is  this:  Why  do  we 
use  those  same  dates  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1961? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Last  year  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  offered  an  amend- 
ment tliat  was  mtended  to  do  what  this 
does.  Later  it  became  part  of  the  bill. 
The  lang:uag;e  as  it  now  appears  is  the 
product  of  the  conference  of  last  year. 
Thi.s  was  new  language.  This  year  the 
department  haa  had  the  Job  of  working 
up  regulations  and  providing  means  for 
carrying  them  out. 


The  Department  sent  up  this  language 
exactly  as  it  appears  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  presumably  on  the 
baais  that  if  you  did  not  have  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  it  would  expire  the  1st 
of  July.  The  funds  to  which  this  lan- 
guage would  be  tied  themselves  would 
lapse  the  1st  of  July.  So  this  is  essen- 
tial to  carry  it  on  for  the  remaining  6 
months. 

The  Department  is  of  the  opinion,  so 
the  individuals  I  discussed  it  with  say, 
that  if  this  language  stays  as  it  is,  it  wili 
control  this  year.  In  next  year's  bill,  it 
will  be  early  enough  after  a  year's  expe- 
rience to  see  whether  this  exact  lan- 
guage should  be  carried  forward,  even  if 
we  attempt  to  do  the  thing  that  this 
does.  So  they  have  carried  it  forward 
for  the  remamder  of  this  calendar  year 
in  order  to  have  a  year  s  experience  be- 
fore they  will  recommend  whether  this 
particular  approach  should  be  continued 
or  not. 

The  committee  went  along  exactly 
with  the  language  that  the  Department 
sent  up  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  men- 
tioned to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  A'VERY.  If  I  may  interpret  what 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssissippi  has  said. 
It  means  this;  that  despite  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  no  limitation  on  loans  for 
production  in  1960,  because  most  of  these 
programs  were  developed  back  in  fiscal 
year  1959 — I  am  thinking  primarily  about 
com.  wheat,  and  I  presume  cotton — those 
programs  were  developed  and  announced 
in  fiscal  1959,  in  May  of  last  year. 
Therefore,  since  we  are  talking  about  a 
limitation  on  administrative  expenses, 
the  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
there  will  be  no  limitation  on  any  pro- 
gram that  was  developed  prior  to  July  1, 
1959.  because  we  legislated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  last  year. 

Mr.  WRITTEN  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that,  while  the  language  is  in 
there  to  develop  and  pay,  if  you  had  the 
language  controlling  the  making  of  the 
loan,  it  would  be  just  as  effective  if  you 
did  not  have  the  other  part.  So,  since 
the  payment  or  the  extension  of  the  loan 
would  follow  after  July,  it  i.-:  my  sincere 
opinion  that  anything  you  did  next 
sprmg,  after  they  have  had  a  year's  ex- 
perience aiid  have  a  chance  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Budget  any  changes  that 
would  be  in  order,  it  would  be  ample  time 
to  deal  with  the  situation  in  next  year's 
bill.  The  controlling  factor  is  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  the  loan  is  made. 

Mr  AVERY  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ruled  just  the 
opposite,  that  the  year  of  production  is 
immaterial,  or  when  the  loan  is  made;  it 
is  when  the  program  is  developed,  be- 
cause this  is  administrative  expenses  we 
are  talking  about.  So  he  has  ruled  that 
that  is  not  important  as  to  when  the  loan 
is  made.  It  is  when  the  program  is  de- 
veloped and  announced,  therefore,  there 
Ls  no  lirrutation  on  most  of  the  production 
in  1960. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  announcement  is 
made  about  price  support  levels. 

Mr   AVERY.    And  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Anyway.  I  am  follow- 
ing the  Department  in  this.  This  is  the 
Department's  recommendation.  The 
committee  took  it  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 


without  changing  it.  It  was  sent  up,  as 
I  have  explained,  on  the  basis  that  I  have 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  A'VERY.  The  gentleman  can  give 
us  assurance,  then,  that  there  is  no 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
that  this  language  would  escape  a  re- 
striction on  the  1962  production — the 
program  will  be  developed  in  fiscal  1961 
as  appropriated  in  this  bill;  this  mention 
of  1960  would  not  preclude  that  limit? 

Mr.  WHITTET^.  I  do  not  think  so.  It 
was  so  presented  to  us. 

T-he  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Avery] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  A'VERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CRAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "WRITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  think  this  is  sound 
legislation. 

Mr.  AVERY.     I  understand. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  And  I  am  opposed  to 
it  now  as  I  was  before.  But  I  have  tried 
to  explain  to  the  gentlemsua  the  basis  of 
it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  One  more  question,  if 
the  gentleman  permits.  On  line  16  he 
will  notice,  in  the  bill  before  us  today, 
we  refer  back  again  to  1960  production. 
We  are  talking  about  primarily  1961  in 
this  bill.  The  Comptroller  General  has 
ruled  year  of  production  did  not  pre- 
vail—that is,  1960  production  limitation 
did  not  prevail  this  year  because  we  are 
talking  about  administrative  expenses 
which  for  1960  crops  were  expended 
largely  in  fiscal  1959.  But  since  the  year 
1960  is  used  in  the  bill,  and  they  will  be 
working  in  1961,  that  provision  in  line  16 
will  not  prwlude  such  subsequent  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. And  may  I  say  this;  while  I 
oppose  this  language  and  this  approach, 
because  I  think  personally  it  is  unsound, 
certainly  I  cannot  speak  for  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  subcommittee's  action  is  not 
in  any  way  to  end  this  provision  at  this 
time.  If  it  should  develop  we  are  in 
error  about  this,  certainly  as  a  spokes- 
man for  our  subcommittee.  I  could  not 
take  it  that  we  had  intentionally  elimi- 
nated this  restriction,  much  as  I  would 
like  to. 

Mr.  A'VERY.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
and  I  further  appreciate  his  inclusion 
of  this  provision  in  the  bill  despite  his 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Ciiaiiman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Coolet:    On 

page  30.  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out. 
'  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  these 
funds  may  be  used  to  formulate  or  adminis- 
ter a  program  which  provides  for  reclassing 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cotton 
after  time  of  sale  to  private  individuals  or 
organizations." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  important  amendment  which  I 
propose.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  I  present  my  views  concerning  the 
limitation  which  I  now  propose  to  strike 
out. 

I  do  not  question  for  one  minute  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations 
is  a  devoted  friend  of  agriculture.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  was  prompted  by  the 
purest  of  motives  in  placing  this  limi- 
tation in  this  appropriation  bill.  But  I 
do  seriously  question  his  wisdom.  Un- 
fortunately, only  one  member  of  his 
subcommittee  is  particularly  interested 
in  cotton  as  a  commodity. 

We  have  a  cotton  program  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years.  Un- 
fortunately, in  former  years,  because 
only  some  of  the  cotton  sold  was  re- 
classified, some  of  the  cotton  merchants 
were  granted  a  refund,  a  substantial 
refund,  In  toto  sunounting  to  about  $166 
million.  I  certainly  do  not  approve  of 
that  procedure.  Neither  does  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture approve  of  the  granting  of  these 
huge  rebates  to  cotton  merchants.  But 
we  do  approve  of  a  reclassification  of 
cotton  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  proposes  to  do.  Here  is  a 
statement  from  the  Department  an- 
nouncing this  program: 

CCC  To  Sell  1959  akd  Prior  Crop  Cotton  on 
Basis  of   Reclassitication 

Beginning  August  1,  1960,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  offer  all  1959  and 
prior  crop  upland  cotton  for  sale  subject 
to  reclassification  before  final  settlement,  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
today. 

Detailed  provisions  regarding  sampling, 
classification,  and  settlement  for  the  1959 
and  prior  crop  cotton  are  now  being  devel- 
oped. They  will  be  contained  in  a  cotton 
sales  announcement  to  be  released  from  the 
New  Orleans  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice Commodity  Office  in  sufficient  time  to 
begin  sales  under  the  new  provisions  on 
August   1,  1960. 

Cotton  from  the  1960  crop  purchased  by 
CCC  under  the  Choice  A  program  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  local  sales  agencies  and 
by  the  New  Orleans  oflflce  on  the  basis  of 
the  quality  assigned  the  cotton  by  USDA 
Boards  of  Cotton  Examiners  prior  to  Its  pur- 
chase by  CCC 

This  will  result  in  the  1960  crop  of  Choice 
A  cotton  being  handled  during  the  1960- 
61  marketing  year  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
1959  crop  of  Choice  A  cotton  was  han- 
dled during  the   1959-60  marketing  year. 

This  matter  came  up  last  fall.  I 
attended  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
which  was  attended  by  reputable  repre- 
sentatives of  all  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.  After  a  thorough  discussion, 
substantially  all  those  in  attendance  were 
in  complete  agreement  that  all  CCC  cot- 
ton should  be  reclassed  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

Thereafter  we  called  another  meeting 
here  in  Washington  in  December.  It 
was  a  joint  meeting  between  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Sen- 
ate  Committee   on   Agriculture.     That 


committee  meeting  was  held  in  our  com- 
mittee room.  At  that  time  a  very  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  of  the  cotton 
Industry  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions, one  of  which  was  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  provide  an  equitable  pro- 
gram for  the  reclassification  of  cotton 
at  the  time  of  delivery. 

The  matter  was  then  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  after  consideration  by  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
one  af  the  officials  in  high  places  indi- 
cated to  us  thai  he  wanted  to  put  into 
operation  this  recommendation  of  the 
cotton  industry. 

Here  is  the  recommendation:  "Work 
out  an  equitable  reclassification  privi- 
lege lor  the  purchase  of  CCC  stocks." 

Now  then  our  Subcommittee  on  Cot- 
ton of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
unanimously  urged  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  formal  letter  to  adopt 
this  recommendation.  Here  is  the  text 
of  that  letter: 

January  6.  1960 
Hon.  Marvt.n  McLain. 
Afsisttnt  Secreta-y  of  Agriculture. 
Waihington.  DC 

Deaii  Mr  McLain  Representatives  of  the 
cotton  exchanges  and  the  Cotton  Merchants 
Association  have  reported  to  our  committee 
the  progress  made  in  working  with  the  De- 
partment on  the  five  polnt.s  which  they  and 
other  segments  of  the  cotton  trade  believe 
are  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
changes and  an  effective  private  merchandis- 
ing system  In  1960-61. 

We  Bre  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  giving 
careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  five 
polnta  presented  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee in.  December,  and  that  definite  progress 
is  being  made  toward  satisfactory  solutions 

With  respect  to  classification  at  the  time 
of  sala.  it  Is  inconceivable  to  us.  as  you  stated 
It  waa  to  you.  that  buyers  of  cotton  or  any 
other  commodity  sold  on  description  should 
be  dealed  the  right  to  have  the  actual  qual- 
ity checked  at  the  time  of  delivery  Depart- 
mental technicians  have  testified  to  us  that 
cotton  In  storage  does  change  in  color  and 
that  Qovernment  stocks  are  subject  to  a  con- 
tinued culling  process  which  emphasizes  oc- 
casional and  unavoidable  classing  errors 
The  resulting  commercial  risks  of  buying  on 
catalog  description  are  stifflclently  great  that 
prospective  purchasers  are  compelled  to  pro- 
tect themselves  in  the  prices  they  will  pay 
and  tUe  loss  to  the  CCC  Is  substantial.  Fail- 
ure t.i  sell  on  terms  which  assure  the  buyer 
he  will  get  what  he  ha.s  bought  not  only  costs 
the  Government  heavily  but  delays  the  dls- 
pxisltion  of  Government  stocks  directed  by 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
It  ignpres  numerous  congressional  directives 
to  sell  on  terms  and  conditions  that  will  pro- 
mote Utilization  of  ordinary  private  channels 
of  trade  and  to  protect  small  business  firms. 

As  >i\xr  committee  sees  it.  the  record  before 
us  shows  that  the  cotton  can  be  sampled  at 
time  of  delivery  and  that  the  purchase  price 
based  on  the  quality  determined  by  Govern- 
ment classers.  subject  to  established  depart- 
menial  appeal  procedures,  can  be  collected  by 
draft  Bgalnst  a  bank  letter  of  credit  with  full 
protection  of  the  Government  Interest  and 
assurance  to  the  purchasers  that  they  can  bid 
for  CCC  cotton  knowing  they  will  get  cotton 
of  the  description  bought. 

Some  such  provision  to  permit  accurate 
checking  of  quality  at  the  time  of  delivery 
would  have  the  added  advantage  of  reducing 
costs  (only  the  bales  which  are  sold  would  be 
sampled  i  and  by  using  the  letter  of  credit 
method  of  payment  would  protect  the  Oov- 
ernmant  investment  without  resorting  to  any 


refunds,  which  are    always  likely  to  Involve 

public  misunderstanding 

Harold  D  Coolit.  W  R.  Poace,  Geobck 
Grant.  Alexander  Pirnie.  D<3n  L. 
Short,  John  L  McMillan.  Thomas  G 
Abernethy.  Carl  Albert  Billy  Mat- 
thews. Clark  W  Thompson.  W  Pat 
Jennings.   E    C    Gathincs.   Harold   B. 

McSWEEN. 

The  Department  officials  indicated  to 
us  they  would  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions, but  that  because  of  some  conver- 
sations which  Department  officials  had 
had  with  the  chairman  of  this  .subcom- 
mittee, they  seemed  to  be  somewhat  le- 
luctant  to  put  the  program  in  operation. 
Thereupon  we  called  a  special  meeting 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
A  resolution  was  presented  and  unani- 
mously adopted  recommending  the  ini- 
tiation of  this  new  program.  Here  is 
the  text  of  the  resolution: 

Whereas  this  committee  has  had  under 
consideration  for  the  past  several  months 
questions  relating  to  the  reclassing  and 
sale  of  cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;    and 

Whereas  the  views  of  cotton  producers, 
cotton  users,  and  the  cotton  trade  generally 
app>ear  to  be  virtually  unanimous  that  CCC 
cotton  should  be  reclassed  at  the  time  of 
sale:  Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture la  urged  to  put  Into  effect  aa  ex- 
peditiously a«  possible  the  uniform  policy  of 
reclassing  all  CCC  cotton  at  the  time  of  ita 
sale  and  that  this  be  done  in  such  manner 
that  the  procedure  will  not  Involve  rebates 
to  the  ptirchaser  but  that,  instead,  the  final 
price  of  the  cotton  which  the  purchaser  wUl 
be  obligated  to  pay  will  be  determined  by 
the  reclassing  carried  out  at  the  time  of 
sale  and  that  all  of  every  lot  of  cotton  sold 
shall  be  reclassified. 

It  was  sent  to  the  Department  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  although 
the  Department  was  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  di.sagree  with  hLs  views,  the  De- 
partment announced  the  program.  Now 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will 
know  what  was  said.  I  only  know  by 
hearsay  what  was  said  in  that  conver- 
sation. Without  attt-mpting  to  quote 
that  conversation  verbatim,  we  were 
told  that  the  officials  in  the  Department 
were  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  effect:  "I  write  the  checks — 
I  write  the  checks  and  if  you  do  not  do 
this,  I  will  not  write  the  check  and  you 
will  have  no  money  to  pay  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture engaged  in  this  program." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Now  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  deny  he  made  that  statement — 
I  yield 

Mr.  WHITTEN  First,  I  do  cate- 
gorically deny  it.  But  I  would  also 
like  to  have  the  name  of  the  person 
you  said  told  that  to  you.  I  would  like 
to  know  who  he  is. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  here  on  the  floor  yester- 
day, "I  write  the  checks  and  you  endorse 
them."    Is  that  not  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  said  that  we  do — and  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  did  you  start 
writing  the  checks?  Congress  wTites  the 
checks.     You  are  supposed  to  carry  out 


the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Read  the  bill  and 
read  the  report.  You  will  find  the  names 
of  the  Members  on  the  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  read  the  report  and 
I  read  the  bill.  This  man  who  talked 
to  us,  I  do  not  think  was  talking  to  us 
in  confidence. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Will  you  give  me  his 
name  because  he  told  you  an  unmitigated 
lie  and  I  would  like  to  know  his  name. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  do  not  want  to  start 
a  fight  now  between  the  gentleman  and 
any  official  of  the  Department  of  Agi-i- 
culture.  The  gentleman  knows  whether 
he  said  It  or  not.  It  is  almost  identical 
with  the  language  that  the  gentleman 
used  here  on  the  floor  yesterday — 'That 
our  committee  writes  the  checks." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
have  to  write  the  checks. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  gentleman 
said  on  the  floor.  "You  are  just  merely 
endorsers  of  the  check."  Now  here  you 
have  it — that  an  administrator  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
wants  to  do  something  and  he  is 
intimidated 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY.  Now  I  did  not  say  that 
you  intimidated  him.  but  he  was  intimi- 
dated to  the  point  that  he  did  not  issue 
this  order  until  our  legislative  commit- 
tee had  unanimously  urged  him  to  do 
it  and  commended  him  for  his  efforts. 
He  issued  the  order  which  is,  in  effect, 
why  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
his  committee  want  to  cut  off  the  money. 

Since  when  did  the  Appropriations 
Committee  arrogate  to  itself  such 
mighty  power  as  to  say  that  Congress 
authorizes  an  act  but  we  will  cut  it  off, 
notwithstanding  the  views,  the  unani- 
mous views  of  all  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike?  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  kind  of 
test.  Who  is  going  to  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  or  the  legislative 
committees  of  this  Congress  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  themselves?  If 
we  yield  to  this  limitation,  then  we  have 
our  only  forum  thereafter  in  the  star 
chamber  sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  You  cannot  even  get 
into  that  room  without  special  permis- 
sion. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  attended  the  gentle- 
man's joint  session  last  fall.  The  gentle- 
man referred  to  meetings  held  last  fall 
in  my  district  in  Louisiana,  and  later 
here  in  the  gentleman's  committ-ee  room 
on  agriculture,  which  was  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture. It  was  my  recollection,  coming  to 
the  merits  of  the  issue  before  this  body, 
that  this  representation  on  reclassifica- 
tion was  sponsored  by  everyone. 

Mr.  COOLEY  And  the  Department 
is  trying  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who  are  most  concerned  with  the 
stability  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  providing  for 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  sale,  so  that 
the  cotton  buyer  will  not  have  to  buy  a 
"pig  in  a  sack." 


Mr  BOGGS.  'When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  reclassification,  he  simply 
means  that  when  he  comes  in  to  buy  a 
given  item  the  item  is  as  represented;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr   COOLEY.     That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEYl  has  expired. 

(By  uiianimous  consent  Mr.  Cooley 
was  granted  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr  BOGGS.  It  Is  very  interesting 
that  at  this  moment  a  hearing  is  going 
on  in  the  other  body  involving  the  sale 
of  drugs,  and  one  of  the  issues  involved 
is  whether  they  are  selling  what  is 
repre.sented. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  So  what  is  involved 
here  is  that  Congress  is  arrogating  to 
itself  the  right  to  say  when  an  industry 
cannot  make  proper  representation  of 
what  they  are  selling. 

Mr  COOLEY  Yes.  And  I  want  to 
know  why  cotton  has  been  singled  out. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  you  sold  an  auto- 
mobile or  grain  or  anything  else,  and 
you  misrepresent  it,  you  would  be  sub- 
ject to  accounting  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly.  All  we 
want  is  to  have  the  same  integrity  in 
Government  transactions  that  you  now 
have  in  private  trading. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  from  a  large 
number  of  cotton  merchants.  They 
are  all  in  favor  of  striking  out  this 
amendment.  There  are  letters  from  the 
American  Cotton  Producers  Association, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  so  on.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
read  them  but  will  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

American  F.^HM  Bitreau  PEBntAnoN. 

Waf'tnngton.  DC.  May  9.  1960 
The  Honorable  Harold  D   Cooley. 
Chairman,  Houxe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
U.S   House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton.   DC 
Dear    Congressman    Cooley  :    We    believe 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  was 
right  when  they  asked  the  U.S.  Department 
of   Agriculture  to   institute   a   procedure  for 
1960  and  prior  crops  of  CCC  cotton  whereby 
purchasers   of  such   cotton  could  get  it  re- 
classed. 

In  oiu-  opinion,  cotton  should  be  sold  on 
the  basis  of  weight  and  class  at  the  time  of 
sale.  This  Is  customary  in  all  normal  mer- 
chandising procedure  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar. Where  a  purchaser  requests  reclassi- 
fication of  CCC  cotton,  we  suggested  to  the 
Department  that  the  entire  purchase  be  re- 
classed. 

We  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  the 
Congress    to   countermand    In   any    way    the 
action  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  re- 
classification of  CCC  cotton. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  Lynn. 
Legislative  Director. 


National  Cotton 
Council  or  America. 
WashiTtgton,  DC,  March  18, 1960. 
The  Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtom,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  We  have  just  learned 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
passed  a  resolution  tirglng  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  to  recla&s  all  cotton  sold  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  time 
of  sale  and  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
for  its  action.  We  hope  the  Agriculture 
Committee  wUl  continue  to  press  the  Sec- 
retary to  act  on  this. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  strongly 
supports  this  principle  and  has  also  urged 
the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  to  authorize 
reclass  at  the  time  of  delivery.  At  its 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Dallas,  the  council 
unanimously  approved  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  recommended  by  both  ita 
committee  on  production  and  marketing 
and  its  committee  on  foreign  trade ; 

"8.  That  the  council  urge  the  U.S.  Dejjart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  recognize  the  right 
of  purchasers  of  carryover  cotton  from  CCC 
stocks  to  obtain  a  fair  delivery  equal  to 
the  quality  bought  by  means  of  reclassifica- 
tion by  a  regular  Government  classing  board 
at  the  time  of  delivery  and.  If  the  quality 
is  different  from  that  advertised,  an  adjust- 
ment of  price  upward  or  downward." 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  cxDtton  often 
deteriorates  in  storage.  The  extent  of  de- 
terioration, of  course,  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  cotton  W£.£  grown, 
harvested  and  ginned  and  the  condition  of  it 
when  It  went  into  storage  and  the  storage 
conditions.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  in 
advance  the  change  that  will  occur  and  it  Is 
impossible  to  determine  the  change  that  has 
occurred  without  reclassing  the  cotton 

It  Is  also  inevitable  that  some  cotton  will 
be  Improperly  classed  because  of  human 
errors. 

Except  In  the  case  of  cotton  all  major 
commodities  sold  by  CCC  are  sold  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  being  equal  to  that  for 
which  the  buyer  pays.  There  should  be  no 
exception  to  this  principle  of  the  right  to  a 
fair  delivery. 

As  long  as  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
value  of  the  cotton  received  in  a  purchase 
from  CCC  may  be  less  than  the  amount  paid, 
there  is  a  risk  Involved  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser.  The  cost  of  the  risk  must  be  In- 
cluded In  the  price. 

The  increased  coet  will  be  reflected  in  a 
higher  price  to  mills  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  effect  of  this  wUl  be  to  place  cotton  at 
a  further  disadvantage  at  home  with  man- 
made  fibers  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
export  program  abroad.  We  believe  this  fur- 
ther disadvantage  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of 
the  farmers  nor  the  other  segments  of  the 
Industry. 

Inasmuch  as  CCC  stUl  has  approximately  6 
million  bales  of  cotton  to  dispose  of.  it  l£ 
Important  that  sales  practices  be  adopted 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable  and  which  will 
not  be  a  deterrent  to  the  expansion  of  con- 
sumption. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Wm.  Rhea  Blake. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc.. 

Lubbock,  Tex..  May  9.  1960 
Congressman   Harold  D    Cooley, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  Enclosed  with  this  let- 
ter Is  another  one  from  Mr.  Wllmer  Smith, 
president  of  the  American  Cotton  Producer 
Associates,  concerning  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  reclassing  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks. 

The  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  has  gone 
on  record  opposing  reclassing  after  sale 
which  would  permit  refund  to  shipper  Our 
position  Is  exactly  that  as  outlined  in  Mr. 
Smith's  letter  for  the  majority  of  the  ACPA 
members. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Pr eipfekberger , 

Executive    Vice  President. 
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HoiTSTON,  Tex.,  May  10, 1960. 
Hon.  H.  D.  CooLiT, 

Chairman,  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Committee,  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 
We  understand  House  appropriation  bill 
for  agriculture  to  be  considered  possibly 
Tuesday  contains  provisions  prohibiting  re- 
class  of  Government-owned  cotton  after  sale 
to  cotton  trade.  Since  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  cotton  deteriorates  In  grade 
while  In  storage,  and  since  numerous  cler- 
ical errors  In  classing  and  cataloging  occur, 
we.  the  undersigned  cotton  merchants  and 
brokers  of  the  Houston  Cotton  Exchange. 
both  large  and  small,  think  this  provision 
very  harmful  and  contrary  to  accepted  trade 
practice,  and  we  solicit  your  help  in  getting 
it  deleted  from  the  bill  before  final  passage. 
In  our  opinion  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  quality  he  buys  based  on  classifica- 
tion at  time  of  delivery  rather  than  some 
earlier  classification  which  mr.y  not  be  cor- 
rect at  time  of  delivery. 

S.  B.  Locke  &  Co  .  Ernst  Cohn  &  Co., 
Geo.  H.  McFadden  &  Bro  ,  Inc  ,  Rein- 
hart  Co  .  Anderson  Clayton  Sc  Co..  Em- 
met V.  Oark.  P.  G.  Pauls  &  Co  .  K. 
Dean  &  Co.  Otto  Goedecke.  Inc..  P. 
Hart  &  Co  ,  Hendeson  Cotton  Co.,  V.  A. 
Maudr  &  Co.,  Frank  Mayes  &  Co.,  Miller 
Cotton  Co..  Houston  Cotton  Co  .  Well 
Bros.  Cotton,  Inc  .  W.  J.  Schmitz  &  Co  . 
John  I  Gteen,  W  H.  Strickland,  H.  T. 
Wltherspoon.  W  R.  Wilson  &  Co  ,  W. 
A.  Willis. 


Anterican  Cotton 
Prodvcer  Associates. 
Lubbock.  Tex.,  May  9.  1960. 
Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
House  Office  Buildxng, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dkas  Mr.  Cooley  :  In  view  of  recent  de- 
velopments regarding  the  reclassing  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  cotton,  we  wish 
to  reiterate  the  stand  of  the  American  Cot- 
ton Producer  Associates  on  this  question. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
ACPA  are  opposed  to  reciassing  of  cotton 
after  sale  in  such  a  manner  that  would 
permit  or  require  refunds  from  CCC  to  the 
shipper.  In  the  past  this  has  led  to  un- 
just and  unfounded  criticism  of  the  entire 
agrlcultiu^l  program,  and  this  we  want  to 
avoid  at  all  costs.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
"pick  and  choose"  method  of  reciassing  se- 
lected bales  m  any  given  purchase. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  reciassing  if  it  is 
done  t)efore  sale  and  if  the  entire  lot  being 
purchased  is  reclassed.  We  believe  this  re- 
Classing  before  sale  should  be  automatic  In 
all  cases.  The  chief  item  we  are  concerned 
with  is  that  there  be  no  refunds. 

I  trust  this  will  clarify  the  jxwltlon  of 
the  majority  of  the  ACPA  members. 

With  b«st  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLMER  Smfth, 

President. 

Now,  why  should  this  committee  apply 
to  cotton  some  rule  or  regulation  that  is 
not  applicable  t-o  wheat  and  corn,  or  any 
other  commodity?  Why  should  a  mer- 
chant be  forced  to  accept  something  that 
has  actually  been  misrepresented?  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten),  may  say  that  cotton  does  not  dete- 
riorate in  storage.  All  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  does  deteriorate  in  storage. 
He  may  say  that  he  Ls  against  these 
refimds.  Our  committee  will  say  we  are 
against  refunds,  too.  but  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there  cannot  hereafter  be  any  more  re- 
funds. The  purchaser  pays  85  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  in  cash,  and 
the  other  is  paid  when  the  grades  are 


determined  and  accepted.    So  that  there 
are  no  refunds. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  loin  with  the  gentleman  who  Is  pre- 
senting these  figures  to  us  and  tell  him  I 
commend  him  for  his  position  and  assure 
him  that  we  in  Dallas,  which  is  one  of  the 
larsjest  cotton  exchange  centers  in  the 
country',  fully  share  his  view  and  his  con- 
cern as  he  expressed  it  to  the  House.  I 
merely  join  with  him  in  agreeing  with  his 
statement  on  reclassification.  It  is  right 
and  correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  people  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  Galveston  agree  that  this  limitation 
should  be  taken  out  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  be  permitted  to  put 
into  operation  and  effect  an  equitable 
reclassification  program  which  vill  guar- 
antee to  the  purchaser  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  quality  of  merchandise  that  he 
obligates  himself  to  pay  for. 

I  hope  thii  amendment  will  be  adopted 
and  that  we  will  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  careful  consideration  has  decided 
to  put  into  operation. 

I  know  some  other  members  of  our 
committee  will  explain  in  detail  ju.st  how 
the  program  will  work.  I  would  like  for 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
G.^THiNGs]  who  is  chairman  of  our  cot- 
ton subcommittee,  to  consume  time  to 
explain  it,  because  he  has  worked  on  it 
faithfully  and  diligently.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  our  committee  feel  that  the 
limitation  should  be  stricken  out 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  every  occasion  that 
I  have  appeared  before  the  legislative 
Committee  on  Agi-iculture  I  have  always 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  hear  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  a  few  niinutes  ago 
about  the  attitude  of  our  committee. 

We  have  tried  in  every  way  possible  to 
be  fair  with  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  when  they  have  ap- 
peared before  our  committee.  I  know 
that  we  have  sat  long  hours  and  listened 
to  a  lot  of  testimony. 

I  vant  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Houae  that  as  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned this  is  not  a  matter  of  just  one 
member  of  the  committee:  our  commit- 
tee is  just  as  unified,  or  even  more  ,so  per- 
haps, than  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  will  not 
deny  my  statement  to  the  effect  that  you 
hold  star  chamber  sessions  behind  closed 
doors. 

Mr.    MARSHALL.     We    certainly    do. 
That  has  been  customary  for  a  long  time 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Why  should  the  cus- 
tom be  continued  ? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  And,  yet  every  per- 
son who  has  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  our  committee  has  been 
given  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
into  the  meat  of  this  thing.    Otir  com- 


mittee has  a  responsibility  too;  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  as  well  as  we  do  to  the  cotton- 
growers  and  the  warehousemen;  we  have 
that  responsibility.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility that  the  House  has  delegated  to 
us,  to  go  into  these  matters  to  find  out 
about  them 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agricultuie  was  giv- 
ing you  an  opinion  that  we  were  using 
cotton  somewhat  differently.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
that  my  people,  the  warehousemen,  who 
deal  in  corn  and  wheat  and  those  com- 
modities, would  be  most  happy  to  have 
this  kind  of  arrangement.  Our  com- 
mittee found  some  astounding  things 
that  took  place. 

What  do  we  do  with  this  reclassification 
of  cotton?  The  Government  classifies 
this  cotton:  the  buyer  buys  the  cotton; 
he  asks  for  a  reclassification;  he  gets  a 
reclassification  of  that  cotton.  It  is  re- 
classified and  is  a  lower  grade.  What 
does  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
do?  They  give  him  a  rebate.  Then  many 
times  these  warehousemen  export  that 
cotton.  What  has  happened?  The 
thing  that  has  happened  is  that  It  Is 
then  reclassified  at-ain  at  a  higher  grade. 
We  are  not  deaUng  in  small  items  in 
this  particular  thing;  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  Ls  shown  by  these  figures:  In 
1956  there  was  a  refund  of  $4,544,751; 
in  1957  it  was  $7,927,254. 

Now  listen  to  this  We  come  up  to 
1958  and  we  get  a  refund  of  $62,474,370; 
in  1960  we  had  a  rebate  of  $11,639,154. 
We  dropped  down  because  we  did  some- 
thing about  this  reclassification.  Can 
a  man  who  buys  com  which  has  been 
graded  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration obtain  a  rebate  on  the  grade 
of  that  com?  Of  course  he  cannot. 
Can  tlie  man  who  buys  wheat  from 
Commodity  Credit  come  in  and  a.sk  for 
a  refund  becau.se  he  disputes  the  grade? 
No;  he  cannot.  Those  commodities  are 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  which  Is 
presented. 

The  question  is  clear,  and  it  is  just  as 
simple  to  me  as  day  and  night.  If  this 
Congress  wants  to  permit  the  people 
who  handle  this  cotton,  and  many  of 
them  are  huge  exp)orters,  to  come  in  and 
get  a  rebate  on  a  grade  which  has  been 
as  fairly  established  as  it  can  be.  then 
you  vote  for  this  amendment  which  has 
been  offered.  But  if  you  want  to  con- 
duct the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
operation  in  cotton  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted  in  the  case  of 
other  commodities,  then  you  vote  down 
the  amendment.  If  you  want  to  open  up 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
where  you  can  say.  "Come  in  with  a 
shovel,  we  are  going  to  give  you  gold  on 
the  basis  of  a  rebate,"  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

If  you  want  to  protect  the  fann  pro- 
gram, if  you  want  to  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram, then  the  things  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  amendment  must  stop  and 
they  must  stop  now. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  chairman 
of  our  committee.  It  is  a  matter  which 
came  before  our  entire  committee  and  It 
is  one  on  which  we  are  In  accord. 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARSHALL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
want  to  state  to  the  Committee  that  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  what  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  has  just  .said. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  May  I  say  that  when 
our  committee  saw  these  huge  raids  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  we 
wanted  to  sort  of  close  the  door  as  best 
we  coul^i  against  it. 

Mr.  MARSHALL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  weigh  the  facts  in  this  par- 
ticular matter  and  vote  down  the 
amendment,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  if 
you  understood  all  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  agree  we  want  to 
close  the  door,  but  under  the  proposal 
of  the  Department  so  that  there  will  be 
no  more  rebates. 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  NATCHER.  As  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  certainly  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  an  expert  on  cotton,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  if 
you  want  to  dissipate  the  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  here  is 
the  place  to  do  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 
There  has  been  $166,585,849  paid  in  re- 
bates since  1956.  Who  received  the  re- 
bates? In  a  number  of  instances  ware- 
housemen and  big  operators  who  have 
the  cotton  under  their  jurisdiction.  I 
say  again,  if  you  want  to  di.ssipate  the 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion herg  is  the  place  to  do  it.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
in  trying  to  treat  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  fair  and  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility as  delegated  to  us  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  calling  this  matter  to 
your  attention  and  taking  the  stand 
that  we  have,  at  a  time  when  we  hear 
so  much  about  the  cost  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  your  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  could  take  no 
other  course  than  we  have  taken.  I 
hope  you  will  sustain  the  course  we  have 
taken  to  protect  the  assets  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  on 
agricultural  appropriations  went  into 
this  question,  and  as  the  result  of  their 
recommendation  and  that  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Department 
changed  its  plans  on  reclassifying  cotton. 
Now,  at  that  time,  when  they  changed 


the  plan  for  the  current  year,  which  they 
did.  being  effective  August  1,  1959.  what 
did  they  do?  They  went  back  and  re- 
classed  all  of  the  cotton  from  1957  and 
years  earlier,  and  in  reciassing  that  cot- 
ton it  showed  that  it  was  $12  a  bale  lower 
in  value.  That  is  under  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  this 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations — $12, 
in  round  numbers,  a  bale  lower  in  value. 
Of  course,  it  does  lose  its  quality  when  it 
is  in  storage  for  any  length  of  time  of  a 
few  months  or  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  number 
of  years  that  SI 66  million  that  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota was  refunded,  the  average  loss  on 
that  cotton  for  those  years — you  move 
an  awful  lot  of  cotton  out  of  the  CCC— 
was  $11.02,  which  means  an  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes that  cotton  is  going  to  deteriorate 
in  storage,  particularly  in  damp  areas. 
The  facts  show  it.  The  only  thing  that 
is  now  being  urged  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  in  striking  this  lan- 
guage is  to  approve  the  program  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  wants  to  put 
into  effect.  Under  that  program  only 
the  cotton  that  is  sold  shall  be  reclassed. 
and  you  buy  excictly  what  you  pay  for. 
Under  that  plan,  if  the  grade  deterio- 
rates, you  will  pay  less  for  it  than  when 
it  went  into  the  CCC's  stock  originally 
from  the  farmer's  hands.  It  would  be 
less  if  it  deteriorates.  But,  if  the  grade 
shows  a  qualit;-  rise,  why,  whoever  buys 
that  cotton  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
it.     It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr,  POAGE  Would  the  gentleman 
make  it  plain  that  there  is  no  refund  un- 
der the  program  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  which  our 
committee  recommends,  it  simply  says 
that  you  take  the  cotton  at  the  time  you 
buy  it,  class  it  out.  and  pay  for  what 
you  get,  and  there  will  be  no  refund? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  No  refund  at  all,  be- 
cause here  is  what  happens  under  this 
plan  thaf-^e  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wants  to  putlnto  effect.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  that  cotton  that  went 
into  the  CCC  originally.  85  percent  of 
that  class  you  pay  in  cash  on  those  bales 
of  cotton,  and  then  they  draw  down 
these  samples  and  reclass  It.  The  buyer 
would  be  required  also  to  deposit  with 
CCC,  pending  the  reclass  of  the  cotton 
being  purchased,  an  irrevocable  letter 
of  credit  to  pay  whatever  balance  would 
be  due  when  the  value  is  determined  as 
a  result  of  the  regrading. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GATHINGS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  speaking  represents 
perhaps  the  biggest  cotton-producing 
district  in  the  United  States?  The  gen- 
tleman will  certainly  say  that  he  is  not 
."^r-veaking  at  the  behest  of  the  larger  ship- 
pers or  exporters  of  cotton. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  American  Cotton  Pro- 
ducer Associates  is  in  favor  of  the  plan 


of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
instance,  and  I  want  to  say  that  various 
other  producer  organizations  also  favor 
it,  among  them  being  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Let  me  ask  another 
question,  because  I  am  in  a  position  of 
being  a  layman  m  this  matter  in  which 
the  gentleman  is  expert.  When  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  got  so  emotion- 
ally Involved  here  a  moment  ago  about 
the  refund,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  busi- 
nessman went  in  and  bought  a  bale  of 
cotton  that  was  classified  as  top  or  what 
have  you,  but  which  turned  out  to  be 
spotted,  what  the  refund  provision  meant 
was  that  he  only  paid  for  what  be  got? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Certainly.  Here  is 
the  situation.  At  that  particular  time 
the  buyer  of  that  cotton  had  an  option  to 
have  a  part  of  his  purchase  reclassed, 
that  part  that  he  determined  that  he 
wanted  to  have  reclassed  only.  Under 
the  plan  now  that  the  Department  wants 
to  put  into  effect,  all  this  shall  be  re- 
classed and  the  buyer  just  pays  what  the 
reclassification  shows  it  was  at  t.he  time 
of  deliver^'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings  '  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 
Iowa  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GATHINGS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     One  of  the  sub- 
committees of  which  I  am  a  member,  in 
looking  into  some  of  the  Public  Law  480 
sales,  discovered  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  accepting  the  exporters' 
grading  or  classification  of  cotton  in  de- 
termining how  much  refund  should  be 
given.    But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  None  whatever. 
The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  only, 
the  Cotton  Class  Division  of  the  AMS.  is 
the  agency  that  is  charged  with  the 
resp>onsibility  of  reciassing  the  cotton. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Large  refunds 
were  made  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
permitted  the  exporters  to  do  the  re- 
classifying. That  has  nothmg  to  do 
with  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  No.  The  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  itself  makes  this 
classification. 

The  Department  plan  to  reclass  at  the 
time  of  sale  has  overwhelming  support 
because  it  recognizes  the  essential  ob- 
ligation of  the  Government  to  deliver  to 
buyers  that  which  is  sold  to  them  and 
collect  the  correct  price  for  the  cotton 
delivered. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  10  additional  minutes 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  things  to  be  regretted  in  situations 
that  we  face  on  occasion  is  that  per- 
sonalities seem  to  get  into  these  discus- 
sions. I  have  no  personal  animosity  in 
any  direction,  departmentalwise  or 
otherwise.  I  do  have  a  responsibility 
and  an  obligation  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee,  by  appointment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  do  the  very 
best  I  can  to  bring  together  these  various 
matters;  to  recommend  to  the  subcom- 
mittee first  and  then  to  the  Congress 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  soundest  ap- 
proach that  we  can  make. 

I  will  succeed  only  as  I  get  support, 

I  am  sure  that  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, who  seem  to  feel  very  strongly 
ftbout  this  matter  and  who  indicate  that 
ther«  la  some  competitive  situation  be- 
tween poaltions— and.  goodnesa  knows,  I 
wart  to  Msure  everyone  there  Is  no  such 
feelli\g  on  my  part;  but  I  do  know  that 
all  of  ua  are  a  little  quick  temi>ered  right 
now.  Z  do  not  approciato  Uie  statc- 
menta  made,  with  no  i\amc  given.  It  ia 
hard  to  agree  ot\  loulslAtlon.  It  is  hard 
to  get  together  on  a  fnrm  bill.  I  ki\ow 
there  are  tlioac  who  have  not  had  a 
chance,  perhaps,  to  read  our  hearings; 
but  here  ai-e  the  facts  in  this  matter. 

Many  of  your  big  international  cotton 
merchants  arc,  in  addition,  big  waie- 
housemen.  They  have  made  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  storing  cotton  which 
belonged  to  the  Government  In  their 
own  warehouses.  When  we  finally, 
against  the  opposition  of  these  inter- 
national cotton  merchants,  when  they 
were  holding  cotton  off  world  markets 
while  they  were  getting  rich  in  Mexico 
and  elsewhere — got  the  Department  to 
oCfer  cotton  in  world  markets — these 
same  international  cotton  merchants 
who  had  opposed  sales  became  the  chief 
buyers,  frequently  buying  cotton  that 
was  in  their  own  warehou.ses  where  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  what  they 
might  get  in  a  reclassing  of  that  cotton, 
which  is  a  tremendous  advantage. 

We  had  an  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter. Believe  me,  I  wish  that  my  friends 
on  the  legislative  committee  on  most 
of  these  occasions  had  my  job.  because 
it  is  not  a  task  for  which  you  get  much 
thanks.  I  wish  they  would  take  it  over 
because,  ptoodness  knows,  they  would 
quit  spending  much  of  what  they  com- 
mit us  to. 

Our  investigation  showed  that  some  of 
these  merchants  had  gotten  as  much  as 
$12  and  $15  million  a  year  in  rebates 
on  cotton  that  they  bought,  which  they 
had  in  their  own  warehouses.  Some  of 
that  cotton  was  reclassed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment by  classers  who  worked,  nor- 
mally, for  the  buyer  who  would  benefit 
from  any  down  class.  The  names  are 
shown  in  our  hearings  of  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  to  be  a  fact,  does  he 
not  think  that  the  Government  has  a 
case  of  fraud?    And  does  the  gentleman 


not  think  that  his  committee  has  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  that  is  pros- 
ecuted? What  the  gentleman  has  said 
clearly  outlines  a  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  You  know,  I  have 
just  been  accused  of  going  far  beyond 
my  authority.  But  I  do  not  have  any 
control  over  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 
we  printed  these  investigations.  They 
were  printed.  They  are  in  the  hearings. 
I  know  the  gentleman,  like  myself,  does 
not  have  time  to  read  all  the  hearings;  I 
do  not  have  time  to  read  hearings  from 
other  committees  sometimes,  too.  But 
may  I  point  out  to  him  that  insofar  as 
the  testimony  showed,  much  of  this  cot- 
ton that  had  been  reclassed  and  on 
which  these  rebates  were  given  was,  in 
turn,  sold  in  world  trade  at  higher  than 
the  original  class.  This  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Wb  are  told  that  under  this  amend- 
ment. If  It  Is  adopted,  you  will  not  have 
any  i-ebaiea.  That  Is  technically  n«hl 
but  misleading,  because  if  the  provsoiu 
plan  KOM  through  they  will  not  kt>i  re- 
bate* but  will  obtaii\  dKHOounUs.  b(H-au.M< 
thoy  will  pay  you  83  U)  90  ^Hicrnt  U) 
atari  with,  oiid  you  got  a  discount  \s 
not  that  someUiing,  to  sluft  fiom  a  re- 
bate to  a  discount  ? 

What  are  we  doitig  in  tlU.s  bill?  Wo 
talk  about  a  frank  and  fair  tmirket.  In 
our  limitation  we  say,  "Reclass  thi.s  cot- 
ton if  you  want  to  and  put  it  on  the 
counter  and  let  everybody  have  the  .same 
chance  to  bid.  not  only  the  fellow  who 
has  it  in  his  warehouse  and  has  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  he  is  buying." 
We  Bay.  "Reclass  at  the  time  of  sale  if 
you  want  to,  but  do  not  sell  it  and  then 
reclass."' 

The  big  shipper  has  an  advantage. 
The  Government  pig  is  In  his  warehouse, 
in  his  poke,  so  he  buys  it  sight  unseen  to 
the  Government,  sight  unseen  to  his 
competitor.  He  knows  what  he  is  get- 
ting. Where  he  once  got  a  rebate,  now 
he  would  get  a  discount.  We  would  still 
have  to  sign  the  check.  Now  he  would 
come  in  and  get  his  discount.  We  sign 
the  check  to  restore  impairment  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Let  us  see  what  is  involved  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  excited  about  thi.s.  but 
it  is  quite  hard  not  to  in  view  of  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
about  me  personally.  Goodness  knows, 
somebody  had  better  start  trying  to  run 
something.  Our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture sent  a  resolution  down  to  the  De- 
partment.    Let  me  read  what  it  said: 

WTjereas  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  had  under  consideration  for  the 
past  several  months  questions  relating  to  the 
recla«slng  and  sale  of  cotton  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and 

Whereas  the  views  of  cotton  producer,  cot- 
ton users,  and  the  cotton  trade  generally 
appear  to  be  virtually  unanimous  that  CCC 
cotton  should  be  reclassed  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

We  do  not  do  that.  We  do  not  even 
try  tio  prevent  reclassing  at  the  time  of 
sale  if  that  is  possible. 

The  producers,  the  users,  and  the  trade 
generally  are  mentioned,  as  having 
agreed,  but  the  taxpayer  is  not  men- 
tioned. 


I  am  afraid  what  is  wrong  with  this 
now  is  that  we  have  a  national  farm 
program  whereby  we  divide  up  these 
apples  and  give  everybody  in  the  deal  a 
part  of  it.  In  this  bill  here  today  our 
committee  has  had  to  sign  checks  for 
about  $4  billion.  We  had  to  pay  back 
what  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  paid  out.  Actually  the  producers 
are  not  opposed  to  our  position.  Let  me 
quote  them.  The  North  Carolina  Cotton 
Promotion  Association,  Inc.,  on  March 
29,  1960,  sent  this  telegram  to  Secretary 
Benson.     I  quote: 

North  Carolina  cotton  producers  urge  1960 
regulations  on  reclass  of  CCC  stocks  of  cot- 
ton reflect  fitlrest  price  to  farmers  In  opera- 
tion. It  Is  8tronfc;ly  recommended  these 
regulations  be  framed  to  prohibit  rebating 
purchasers  following  final  sale. 

Let  me  quote  the  message  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Agricultural  Council; 

roUowmg  wire  sent  today  to  Agriculture 
Secrptiiry  Benson:  "Due  your  cvirrfni  con- 
suUTtitiun  Uivulvlng  reclniw  of  CCC  rollon 
stu<  liM  wi'  wuh  lu  rt>iunrm  uvjr  prrviousiy 
cxjiii--..'.i><.l  opp<Minion  to  rrcliKM  eicept  where 
Upt«'rtulnr<|  to  be  n««or»»inry  by  UMOA  unO 
then  only  before  being  i;ltrr«Hl  fur  snie  " 

So  everybody  will  have  fair  tieHUnent 
Then    I    quote    the    l/oulnluim    IVlta 

Counril.    which    soju    this   telegrnm    to 

Secietury  Benson 

In  view  of  continued  dIscuMlon  of  reclKM- 
\\\«  CCC  Cotton  storks,  we  would  like  to 
resU)t«  position  of  this  and  other  orKaniE.k- 
lloHo  aflUlrtted  with  the  American  Cotton 
Pr^xiucer  Associates:  "Continue  prohibition 
against  reclassing  of  CCC  stocks  after  sal*." 

Mr  Chairman,  somebody  is  being 
taken  when  it  is  said  the  farmers  are  for 
the  huge  sums  being  paid  to  the  cotton 
traders  which  are  char>-'ed  to  them 

Mr  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  being 
excited  about  thus  matter  but  it  was 
pretty  hard  to  take  a  while  aeo  to  be 
accused  of  threatening  anybody.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  who  has  known  me 
in  my  19  years  of  Congress  would  say 
that  I  have  ever  resorted  to  a  threat. 

If  you  vote  for  this  amendment,  it  is 
not  going  to  change  my  feeling  toward 
you.  I  will  have  done  my  best.  I  do 
say,  if  you  vote  for  this  amendment,  you 
are  continuing  to  give  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  bi«  American  interna- 
tiorfal  cotton  interests  who  have  ware- 
houses and  who  have  this  cotton  in  their 
own  warehouses.  Again  our  committee 
urges  the  Department  to  reclas.'^ify  cot- 
ton where  it  finds  it  necessary.  Reclass 
it  if  need  be  and  lay  it  on  the  counter 
and  give  every  bidder  an  equal  chance, 
and  thereby  protect  the  Government's 
investment.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
Read  our  limitation  again.  It  says  only 
that  the  cotton  cannot  be  reclas.sed  after 
the  time  of  sale.  You  cannot  sell  it  to 
somebody,  and  after  it  Ls  the  buyer's 
cotton  go  out  and  reclass  it  and  give  him 
a  discount  as  they  would  now,  or  a  re- 
bate as  they  formerly  did.  My  friends, 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  history,  if 
you  are  interested  in  American  agricul- 
ture, now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  protect 
the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  If  you  do  not  find  some 
way  to  do  it,  it  is  not  only  the  cotton 
trade  that  will  ko  down  but  the  cotton 
farmers  as  well.     We  have  brought  to 


you  our  honest  and  sincere  judgment 
witii  respect  to  this  matter.  We  are 
asking  for  fair  treatment  to  every  bidder 
and  buyer.  Let  all  cotton  be  reclassified. 
Lay  It  on  the  counter.  Give  them  all  a 
chance.  We  do  not  believe  in  this  extra 
advantage — it  cost  us  $166  million  since 
1956  Again  I  ask  you  to  think  this  mat- 
ter over  carefully.  In  this  meeting  that 
they  talk  about,  we  asked  whether  these 
buyers  who  would  get  a  recla.ssification 
and  a  discount  would  sell  the  cottfin  m 
the  world  markets  and  in  world  trade  at 
the  new  rate.  They  said,  "Oh.  no  '  We 
asked  them  if  they  would  show  us  their 
books  because  they  said  that  they  lost 
money.  There  again,  they  .said  Oh. 
no."  They  claimed  they  wanted  a  re- 
classification at  the  time  of  sale.  We 
auUiorue  that  in  the  bill 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITTEN,  I  yield  to  the  pcnUc- 
man  from  Texas, 

Ml  POAOE  IX)cs  the  genlleman 
mean  to  aay  he  contends  U  would  be  all 
riKhl  to  Mthvss  at  the  time  of  sale  -wnd 
Uml  l«  aU  we  are  propoRlng? 

Mr  WHITTEN     Cert « Inly 

Mr  POAGE  If  the  uonUemftn  meftns 
that  a  recla-ss  t.s  made  when  lhe!«r  peo- 
ple bid — and  they  bid  on  the  cataKig  and 
they  ha\c  the  bales  delivered  to  them — 
if  the  bs;les  are  to  be  i-ecla.««sed  when 
they  air  dpllvorcKl.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  dIfTorence  of  opinion  between  us 

Mr.  WHITTFN  My  friend  shifted 
words  on  me 

Mr  POAGE.  Is  not  that  at  the  time 
of  sale'!' 

Mr.  WHITTEN  You  say,  "Delivered" 
and  I  say  again  if  there  is  to  be  a  re- 
classification, do  not  let  the  fellow  who 
buy's  the  cotton  that  is  in  his  warehouse 
who  can  know  what  he  has  and  then 
reclass  the  cotton  after  it  is  delivered 
to  him — which  means  you  just  give  him 
the  warehouse  receipt  and  the  cotton 
stays  in  his  warehouse. 

Mr.  POAGE.  When  do  you  want  the 
reclassification" 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Prior  to  the  sale. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Prior  to  the  sale— that 
Is  the  point. 

Mr.  WHITIEN.  Here  is  the  point- 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reclass  at 
the  time  of  sale  or  so  I  am  advised.  It 
has  to  be  before  or  after.  All  the  wires 
and  telegrams  that  I  received  were  to 
the  effect  that  they  wanted  the  reclas- 
sification at  the  time  of  sale.  But,  when 
you  analyze  it.  there  is  no  such  thing. 
The  reclassification  is  made  either  be- 
fore it  is  offered  for  sale  or  after  it  is 
sold  to  somebody  and  it  has  been  reclas- 
sified after  he  has  made  a  firm  sale. 
We  say — do  it  in  advance  and  give  every- 
body an  equal  opportunity  and  let  us 
stop  this  unfair  practice  which  is  cost- 
ing us  $166  million  per  year. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkan.sas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  understand  that 
you  want  to  recla.ss  all  the  cotton  in 
the  CCC  stocks:  is  that  it? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  want  the  CCC  to 
make  Its  ovm  determination. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  You  would  want  to 
reclass  the  cotton  before  sale  and  not 
after  the  sale^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Certainly, 

Mr.  OATHINOS.    In  other  words,  you 

want  to  reclassify  the  cotton  before  sale. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  not  be  too 
much  cotton  moving  out  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  because  in 
1960,  because  of  the  fact  they  have  that 
115-percent  support  level  on  B  cotton, 
it  has  to  come  out  of  the  115  percent 
above  the  support  level  of  B  cotton,  and 
there  will  not  be  too  much  cotton  movmg 
out.  If  you  are  coing  to  spend  millions 
and  millions  of  dollar.s  here  reclassifying 
all  the.se  stocks  of  cotton  and  then  if  only 
a  little  cotton  is  sold,  and  6  months  later 
you  have  to  recla-ssify  the  stocks  again 
and  6  months  later  you  have  to  reclassify 

it  again 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aorry  I  cannot  yield  further  to  my  col- 
league I  can  understand  that  where 
$166  million  in  rebates  are  concerned, 
they  will  fliihl  very,  very  huj^  lo  gel  that 
right  buck  whether  il  is  in  the  lorm  of 
(lisooutii.s  or  oilui wi.vr  May  I  aay  ll\\s — 
the  c<»m  oj  i'rcla.'*airvina  cottoii  in  peunuts 
.vH  uuKinAi  $106  million.  Not  oivU'  that 
but  the  D<>pftrlmeni  sa.va.  If  we  reclaaa 
It  we  can  include  Uiose  chargea  in  our 
selling  price.  They  testified  that  they 
caii  pass  it  on.  Let  me  say  again.  If  you 
do  have  to  reclass  every  6  months,  do  not 
recias.s  at  all.  But.  If  so.  then  let  us  treat 
everybody  ulike,  including  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield. 
Mr,  GROSS.  How  about  corn  and 
wheat  and  rice  that  the  farmers  sell? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  you  are  going  to 
vote  for  tills  amendment,  you  ought  to 
change  your  method  of  selling  wheat  and 
corn.  You  have  not  iiad  this  benefit.  If 
these  big  cotton  firms  take  this  on.  you 
can  rest  a.ssured  that  thc^e  other  big 
merchants  in  corn  and  rice  and  wheat 
will  take  it  on.  We  cannot  stand  it.  We 
are  just  about  bankrupt.  I  hope  you 
will  vote  down  this  amendment  which 
will  provide  millions  in  discount  or  re- 
bates, charged  up  to  the  farmers. 

Most  Members  seem  not  to  realize  that 
we  are  about  to  lose  a  farm  program  be- 
cause of  pajTnents  to  nonfarmers,  who 
advocate  aboluhing  the  price  support 
sy.stem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoiu'i.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  sorry  for  those 
who  do  not  understand  this  any  more 
than  I  do,  and  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  it.  I  am  going  to  try  to  make 
two  or  three  statements  which  I  hope 
will  be  helpful. 

In  the  first  place,  when  this  cotton  is 
originally  graded,  it  is  classed  by  hun- 
dreds of  people  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  During  the  cotton  season 
there  are  many  people  who  perhaps  are 
not  as  well  trained  in  the  grading  of 
cotton  as  they  should  be.  It  goes  into  the 
loan  as  being  of  a  certain  grade,  staple, 
or  whatever  It  is.  Then,  when  we  get 
ready  to  have  a  sale  of  cotton,  the  people 
make  a  bid,  and  they  are  bidding  on  a 
certain  grade,  whether  It  Is  1  Inch  or 
whatever,  and  naturally  they  expect  to 


buy  the  grade  which  they  think  they 
are  buying.  As  a  matter  of  equity,  if  you 
go  into  a  store  and  say  you  want  to  buy 
a  particular  grade  of  a  product  and  you 
pay  for  it  on  that  basis  and  you  get  home 
and  you  find  there  was  a  flaw  or  some- 
thing in  there,  you  would  go  back  to  the 
merchant  and  show  him  the  flaw,  and  if 
he  did  not  make  you  a  refund  I  think 
you  would  have  just  cause  to  lose  con- 
fidence. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  is  this: 
Under  the  CCC  sales  program,  when  a 
purchaser  bought  cotton  he  looked  it 
over.  When  he  found  that  some  of  the 
cotton  was  overclassed  he  made  demand 
for  a  refund,  but  if  he  found  that  some 
of  it  had  been  underclassed  and  he  got  a 
better  bargain,  he  did  not  say  anything 
about  it.  So  the  only  cotton  that  was 
recla&sed  was  that  which  had  been  over- 
classed,  and  it  was  an  honest  mistake 
that  somebody  made  Because  It  had 
been  overcla.ssed,  a  refund  was  made 

Now,  we  have  aald  when  we  reclass 
this  cotton  we  we  not  going  to  accept 
the  obligation  lo  reclaaa  only  that  which 
the  bu>'er  picks  out  but  It  will  all  be  re- 
elRased.  and  then  if  »ome  of  It  haa  been 
undergraded,  we  will  get  a  higher  price 
than  the  Government  had  made  n  loan 
on. 

Another  thing  I  think  we  should  bring 
out  Is  the  fact  that  this  section  of  this 
bill,  whether  the  committee  admits  it  or 
not.  Is  legislation  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  I  submit  to  j-ou  that  If  we  are 
going  to  operate  imder  our  system  of 
committees — I  do  not  say  that  every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture is  an  expert — I  know  I  am  not 
am  expert,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  I  put 
in  a  lot  of  time  and  try  to  inform  my- 
self, on  things  that  i>ertain  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy  that  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  think  the 
decisions  on  policy  should  be  made  there. 
Because  there  might  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  individuals  on  that 
committee — I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  all  those  on  the  committee — the 
chairman,  Mr,  Marshall,  Mr,  Andersen, 
and  all  of  the  other  gentlemen  on  the 
committee.  I  do  not  doubt  their  sincer- 
ity at  all.  But  I  do  say,  with  all  sincerity, 
that  I  think  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  encroached  upon  the 
duties  of  the  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  policy  is  growing 
too  much.  I  do  not  think  that  could 
have  been  sustamed  on  a  point  of  order, 
but  I  think  anyone  reading  this  section 
will  admit  that  it  is  legislation. 

They  are  legislating  in  this  appropri- 
ation bill,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Another  statement  has  been  made 
here  which  I  think  has  been  misleading 
and  confusing,  and  I  want  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  this.  The  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  when  they  were  be- 
fore our  committee  when  we  were  con- 
sidering this  and  before  our  committee 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
instate this  practice  of  reclassification. 
we  asked  about  other  commodities:  and 
I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  if 
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I  as  a  purchaser  go  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  buy  10,000  bushels  of 
wheat  supposed  to  be  of  a  certain  grade, 
make  the  purchase  on  that  grade,  but 
when  the  wheat  is  delivered  to  me  it 
grades  lower,  that  I  do  not  pay  the 
amount  I  originally  agreed;  I  pay  the 
amount  based  upon  the  class  of  wheat 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittinI 
if  that  is  correct?  The  gentleman  made 
a  statement  a  minute  ago.  Can  he  not 
answer  my  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr  Jones  of 
Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes,  i 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  was  quot- 
ing him.  I  was  also  speaking  my  own 
understanding  of  the  matter,  but  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  me  re- 
phrase my  question.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  misleading.  The  chairman  has  made 
a  statement  here.  He  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine  and  much  as  I  admire  him  on 
many  things  I  think  sometimes  he,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  gets  a  little  confused. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  would  it  be  fair 
for  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  price  for 
the  commodity  at  the  time  he  was  buy- 
ing or  to  pay  the  price  for  the  commod- 
ity at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  Which 
would  be  fair? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  answer  that  in 
my  own  way  ? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Classifying  is  an  art, 
not  a  science.  The  same  classifier  will 
class  the  same  bale  one  way  one  day  and 
another  way  another  day 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  evading  the  question,  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  further,  I  asked  a 
straight  question.  Is  it  or  is  it  not?  Is 
it  right  or  is  it  wrong?  And  the  answer 
can  be  yes  or  no.  or  right  or  wrong. 
You  are  trying  to  get  in  an  argument 
about  the  art  of  classifying  cotton.  That 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  one 
of  fact:  Should  a  man  pay  for  something 
he  does  not  get? 

Mr  WHITTEN  He  bought  cotton  of 
a  certain  class  that  is  offered  in  the  cata- 
log. This  is  from  the  stock.  There  is 
no  guarantee  by  the  catalog  that  they 
will  deliver  that.  There  is  a  need  to 
reclass  cotton,  but  the  catalog  does  not 
guarantee  that,  on  the  day  you  get  it,  it 
will  be  that.  It  is  listed  in  the  catalog, 
showing  the  day  it  was  classed.  That 
governs. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri,  I  wish  to 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota to  answer  the  question  about  wheat 
and  com 

Mr.  MARSHALL,  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  asks  me  a  question  con- 
cerning statements  I  made  relative  to 
the  grading  of  wheat  and  corn? 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  buyer  of  stocks  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  buys 
those  on  the  basis  of  the  grade :  he  pays 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  that  grade,  and 
they  are  accepted  on  a  basis  of  that 
grade.     If  they  grade  at  a  lower  grade  in 


his  estimation  he  can  ask  for  an  appeal 
of  that  grade,  but  It  does  not  usually 
affect  the  price  which  he  pays  for  that 
commodity. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  does 
he  appeal  to? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  He  appeals  to  the 
Federal  Grading  Authority. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  then  if 
it  is  graded  lower  does  he  get  a  refund'' 

Mr.  MARSHALL.     No, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  What  does 
he  gel  to  make  up  for  if 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  iastance  on  record  for  cotton  where 
a  rebate  has  been  made  for  change  of 
grade. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  Do  they  give 
him  more  wheat  for  it:'  Do  they  give 
him  something?     My  point  is  this:     If 

1  buy  wheat  and  it  turrus  out  to  be  a 
lower  grade  than  I  paid  for.  does  the 
gentleman  mean  I  do  not  get  a  refund? 

Mr.  MARSHALL,     You  do  not, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Why  does  a 
person  appeal  from  a  grade  then?  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know ;  what  does  he  get 
on  an  appeal^ 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  re-collect  on  that  basis.  To  my 
knowledge  they  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  If  you  have 
corn  that  has  molded,  it  might  be  taken 
in  as  No.  2  corn.  If  it  has  deteriorated 
in  a  bin  it  is  not  going  to  be  sold  except 
as  suQh. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  He  has  accepted 
the  grade  of  that  corn  on  the  basis  of 
purchase,  and  he  accepts  it  on  that  basis. 
That  corn  may  be  shipped  in  a  car  for 

2  weeks,  then  he  takes  an  appeal,  the 
grade  is  appealed,  and  the  grade  is  low- 
ered Can  the  Government  back  up  that 
kind  of  a  setup'' 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  I  refuse  to 
yield  further.  Let  me  make  this  state- 
ment: The  gentleman  has  said  that 
there  is  an  appeal  I  leave  it  to  your 
reasonable  judgment.  If  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  appeal  and  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  a  refund  what  is  the  use  of  hav- 
ing an  appeal?  Does  that  not  make 
sense? 

.'\nather  thing.  Let  me  say  this :  I  am 
not  smart,  but  I  can  listen  sometimes. 
I  do  know  that  the  representatives  of  at 
least  two  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  appeared  before  our 
committee  this  past  week,  I  asked  them 
speciftcally  about  this  and  they  told  me 
unequivocally  that  in  the  case  of  wheat 
or  corn  or  grain  if  the  Government  made 
a  sale  and  that  wheat,  corn,  or  grain  did 
not  measure  up  to  the  standards  that 
the  purchaser  was  paying  for,  there  was 
a  refund, 

I  make  that  statement  unequivocally. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  direct  my  attention 
to  representatives  of  the  city  who  per- 
haps have  been  as  confused  as  I  have 
been  in  the  past.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boondoggles  and  giveaways  that  this 
Congress  has  ever  made.  We  have  seen 
the  extent  and  the  enormity  of  it  to  the 
tune  af  $166  million-plus.     There  have 


been  some  conversations  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  that  it  is  unfair 
for  these  people  to  get  a  lesser  classifi- 
cation or  lower  grade  than  they  bar- 
gained for  That  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. They  know  what  they  are  getting 
because  the  representation  to  them  is 
that  It  is  a  certain  class  on  a  particular 
date.  Many  of  the  people  who  are  buy- 
ing these  commodities  arc  warehouse- 
men who  have  the  cotton  in  their  ware- 
houses and  they  know  the  condition,  they 
know  the  true  classification 

Let  us  see  what  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr  McLain  has  to 
say.  On  page  456  of  the  hearings,  part  3. 
a  question  was  asked  by  Mr    Whitten: 

Do  you  Just  say  ih.it  it  Is  what  you  clivwed 
It  on  that  day  It  appears  In  the  cataloK'> 

Mr  McLain  We  Juat  say  This  Is  what  It 
was  the  day  it  was  classed  " 

Mr  WHriTEN  So  there  Is  no  misrepresen- 
tation to  the  buyer,  is  there? 

Mr  McLain.  In  that  sense,  no. 

There  is  no  representation.  They 
know  the  custom  is  they  are  buying  it  on 
the  date  it  is  classified.  There  may  be 
a  change,  but  in  the  past  they  have  come 
in  and  asked  for  a  rebate  and  now  it  is  a 
discount,  and  that  has  cost  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  $166  million. 

If  you  continue  this  type  of  practice, 
the  city  folks  will  say,  "Well,  a  plague 
on  both  your  houses.  "  and  it  will  destroy 
the  farm  program.  The  farmers  will  be 
in  another  terrible  fix. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr,  SANTANGELO  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  our  committee  has  made  no 
such  proposal.  Our  recommendation 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  procedure 
should  not  involve  rebates  to  purchasers. 
We  abhor  that  $166  million  rebate  just 
as  much  as  your  committee  does,  but 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  a  man  should 
not  be  forced  to  buy  a  pig  m  a  sack. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  The  gentleman 
knows  and  the  trade  knows  that  they  buy 
it  as  it  is  classified,  and  if  you  will  look 
at  page  458.  you  will  find  out  the  num- 
ber of  warehousemen  who  have  the  cot- 
ton stored  in  their  warehouses,  and  they 
know  what  it  is.  They  are  not  being 
deceived  or  fooled, 

Mr,  COOLEY,  You  are  talking  about 
.something  that  is  water  over  the  mill. 
Let  me  read  a  statement,  and  this  is 
important.  This  is  language  of  Mr. 
McLain : 

I  have  been  pretty  close  to  the  praln 
business  all  my  life  and  know  that  all  grain 
is  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  what  It 
is  the  day  that  you  buy  and  sell  It 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Apparently  he  is 
telling  the  legislative  committee  one 
thing  and  then  tellinp  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  another  thing,  I  trust 
this  amendment  will  fail, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MLssouri.  One  short 
question,  I  am  asking  this  in  all  sin- 
cerity.   Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 


the  recommendation  made  by  the  House 

Commiiiee  on  A^nculiure  that  the  De- 
partment adopt  a  certain  procedure,  or 
tu  put  It  In  another  way,  do  you  think 
that  we  are  askios  them  to  go  back  and 
do  exactly  as  they  did,  say,  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  answered  that  ques- 
tion. He  said  you  are  asking  not  to  go 
back.  That  is  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. But,  what  we  are  saying,  it  should 
be  classified  before  it  is  sold  so  that  lliey 
Will  be  protected  more  than  they  have 
been  protected  in  the  past,  but  they 
know  Uiat  up  to  tliis  pomt  they  are  buy- 
ing tlie  Uimg  as  it  was  classified  when  it 
IS  in  tlie  catalog. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  you  think 
we  have  not  made  some  provision  in 
tliere  to  protect  against  the  very  thing 
Uiat  you  are  .saying  and  we  are  not  re- 
vertii^g  to  the  past  practices  but  asking 
for  equity? 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  We  are  asking 
tliat  the  faimer  be  protected  aiid  bIro 
tiie  purchaser;  that  the  cotton  not  be 
classified  after  sale,  with  none  of  these 
rebates  or  discounts,  which  is  discredit- 
ing this  farm  program. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MissisBipjpi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
come  from  a  cotton  growing  district 
made  up  of  very  small  cotton  farmers. 
I  believe  I  represent  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  more  cotton  farmers — not 
more  cotton  acres,  but  more  cotton 
farmers  than  any  other  Member  from 
our  delegation. 

I  am  not  in  the  .sliphte.<;t  affiliated  with 
nor  interested  in  international  cotton 
shipi>ers.  cotton  merchants  or  any  of  the 
so-called  big -business  cotton  people 
However,  my  philosophy  of  government 
is  such,  it  has  been  and  always  will  be, 
that  I  believe  my  Government  oueht  to 
deal  rightly  and  fairly  with  all  people, 
irrespective  of  their  size  or  whomever 
they  happen  to  be.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
American  citizens  should  all  have  equi- 
table treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
government.  It  is  with  that  philosophy, 
and  that  view  that  I  addres.s  my.self  to 
this  amendment,  that  I  support  it  and 
beg  you  to  support  it.  I  believe  it  is 
right.  I  believe  it  is  fair;  and  I  believe 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  Uie  cotton  indus- 
try, particularly  the  cotton  farmers  of 
my  congressional  district. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my  col- 
league from  Misftis-sippi.  an  able  mem- 
ber of  my  delegation,  and  an  able  and 
effective  Member  of  this  House.  I  con- 
cede to  him  that  he  was  motivated  by  the 
highest  of  principles  when  he  included 
the  language  in  this  bill  which  we  pro- 
pose to  strike.  It  just  happens  that  my 
committee,  all  34  members  thereof,  com- 
pletely disagree  with  him  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Wliat  are  we  asking  this  House  to  do? 
We  are  asking  you  to  peimit  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  program  for  the  dlspocal 
of  Commodity  Credit  cotton  in  identi- 
cally the  same  manner  that  It  dlspoees 
of  other  commodities  to  which  it  has 
taken  tlUc.  What  we  seek  ia  to  bring 
the  cotton  disposal  program  in  line  with 
the  disposal  of  wheat,  com,  feed  grains, 
and  all  other  commodity  stocka  We  are 
asking  Uiat  the  Department  apply  the 
.same  rules  and  the  same  regulaUoiis  to 
all  commodities  alike,  which  rules  and 
i-egulations  we  firmly  believe  to  be  sound 
and  equitable  and  which  we  also  believe 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  farm- 
ers. Wc  do  not  seek  special  privileges 
for  anyone.  In  fact,  these  are  things 
whicli  we  protest  and  abhor.  We  woi;ld 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  a  party 
to  such 

With  all  deference  to  those  who  have 
contended  to  the  contrary.  I  can  assure 
yoti  that  if  you  go  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cori,)Oiation  and  purchase  wheat 
or  corn  of  a  certain  quality  and  a  cer- 
tain grade,  if  the  Corporation  does  not 
deliver  to  you  tiie  quality  or  grade  which 
you  purchased,  then  you  are  entitled  to 
and  you  will  receive  an  adjustment.  As 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jones] 
pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  is  a 
systematic  means  of  appeal  made  avail- 
able for  that  specific  purpose.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  make  good  on  its 
representations.  The  only  sort  of  Grov- 
ernment  which  refuses  to  make  good  on 
those  conditions  is  found  behind  the 
D-on  Curtain. 

How  does  the  proposal  which  we  sup- 
port function  with  reference  to  cotton? 
The  cotton  is  catalotied  according  to 
staple  and  grade.  It  is  offered  for  sale 
according  to  staples  and  grades.  When 
a  purchaser  orders  from  that  catalog 
he  is  entitled  to  have  delivered  not  only 
the  quantity  ordered  but  also  the  cotton 
of  the  staple  and  grade  which  he  ordered. 

Let  us  compare  the  situation  to  that 
of  a  wholesale  hardware  house  which 
lists  Items  for  sale  according  to  quality 
and  grade  in  its  catalog.  Therein  you 
will  find  listed  certain  sizes  and  grades 
of  pipe.  Let  us  say  that  from  the  cata- 
log you  ordered  6-inch  pipe.  They 
shipped  it  to  you  but  when  it  is  delivered 
you  find  it  is  8 -inch  pipe.  If  the  de- 
liveiT  happens  to  be  of  a  better  grade 
as  in  this  case  and  a  higher  priced  pir>e 
than  that  which  you  ordered,  then  you 
should  pay  the  difference,  that  is.  if  you 
keep  it.  That  is  what  we  propose  in  the 
amendment  we  offer  here  today.  If  it 
is  of  a  cheaper  grade,  such  as  4-inch 
pipe,  then  you  are  entitled  to  a  credit, 
that  is.  if  you  retain  it.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  support  here  today  with  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  Government  stocks 
of  cotton.  If  you  order  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's catalog  a  jxirticular  bale  of 
cotton  which  you  cannot  see  land  you 
cannot  see  it  because  the  stocks  are 
.stacked  in  warehouses,  four.  six.  or  eight 
bales  in  height,  spread  over  an  area  of 
acres  and  acre.';',  then  you  are  entitled 
to  have  deli\ered  exactly  the  quality 
which  you  ordered. 

If  it  IS  found  upon  delivery  that  the 
purchaser  has  received  a  higher  quality 
cotton  than  that  which  he  ordered,  then 
our  amendment  requires  him  to  pay  for 
it,  m  full.  If  the  delivered  order  is  found 
to  be  of  a  poorer  quality  then  the  pur- 


chaser is  required  to  pay  only  for  that 
which  he  received. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  proposing  In  its  disposal 
program.  Certainly  the  equity  of  it  can- 
not be  challenged,  And  we  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  support  it  because  it  is 
equitable,  I  have  never  found  that  we 
got  in  trouble  when  we  deal  rightly  and 
fairly  with  our  people. 

There  may  be  some  in  our  country — 
and  unfortunately  there  are  a  few — 
who  offer  to  sell  goods  of  a  certain  qual- 
ity and  then  deliver  goods  of  a  poorer 
quality,  In  some  instances  they  get  by 
with  it.    But  that  does  not  make  it  right. 

Do  you  tl.ink  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  permitted  to  do  that? 
Do  you  think  it  is  right?  Do  you  think 
it  is  fair?  Do  you  think  it  has  merit? 
Is  it  U\e  sort  of  example  you  would  have 
your  Government  establish?  Or  be  a 
party  to''  Ai-e  you  going  to  force  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sales  program  which 
would  deny  the  great  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  privilege 
of  making  restitution  for  its  mistakes? 
Or  will  you  require  our  Government  to 
live  up  to  the  same  principles  that  we 
expect  of  ourselves  as  citizens?  Actually 
this  issue  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  much  has  been  said 
about  this  $166  miUion  refund.  What  is 
the  truth  about  it?  These  refunds  were 
made  possible  under  another  program, 
under  another  set  of  rules.  We  do  not 
approve  tliat  program  or  system,  either. 
We  do  not  seek  its  reinstatement  a^  has 
been  inferred.  We  agree  it  was  wrong, 
and  we  congratulate  our  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
complaining  about  it.  We  salute  them 
for  uprooting  and  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
We  think  they  rendered  a  fine  service  to 
our  Government  and  also  to  our  farm 
people.  All  of  us  stand  foursquare  on 
that  point. 

Under  the  old  program,  these  mer- 
chants bought  cotton  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  On  delivery 
they  picked  out  the  good  bales  and  said. 
"Oh,  we  have  a  premium  here  so  we  are 
not  going  to  a'^k  that  these  higher  quality 
bales  be  reclassed.  We  will  just  retam 
these."  But  some  of  the  cotton  dehvered 
was  not  up  to  the  quality  of  that  which 
they  purchased.  So.  they  sought  and  re- 
gained a  reclass  of  this  particular  cotton. 
Thus  the  rebates  of  $166  million. 

That  program  was  a  mistake.  We 
fully  agree  with  that.  Such  ."-hould  never 
have  been  permitted.  The  administra- 
tors of  the  program  made  a  mistake  and 
a  bad  cne.  They  are  not  proE>osinp  to 
return  to  such  a  disposal  program  and 
we  would  not  condone  or  tolerate  it  if 
they  did. 

We  have  now  recommended  to  the  de- 
partment that  it  put  into  effect  a  dis- 
posal program  which  has  been  endorsed 
from  one  end  of  the  cotton  belt  to  the 
other— the  cotton  farmers,  the  cotton 
trade  and  everybody  that  I  know  of — 
including  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  which  is  the  largest  farm  or- 
ganization in  America. 

We  are  seeking  the  institution  of  a 
program  which  will  require  the  entire 
delivery  to  be  reclassed.  not  just  a  part 
but  all  of  It.  If  the  grade  delivered  is 
better  than  that  wliich  the  purchaser  bid 
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for.  then  he  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  better  grade;  if  it  is  of  a  lower  grade 
then  he  will  be  required  to  pay  only  for 
the  lower  grade.  Is  that  not  right?  Is 
that  not  what  should  be  done? 

Now,  my  friends  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  themselves  say  they  do  not 
object  to  a  reclass.  In  fact,  they  recom- 
mend it.  But  they  say  reclass  all  of  the 
Federal  stocks  before  every  sale.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  costly  or  impossible. 

I  think  I  can  straighten  you  out  on 
that.  E>o  you  know  how  many  bales  of 
cotton  there  are  in  storage  today?  I 
understand  that  there  are  about  8  mil- 
lion now  stored  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks. 

Do  you  know  how  often  they  have 
these  sales?  As  often  as  once  a  week, 
several  sales  each  month. 

Are  you  going  to  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  69.7  cents  a  bale — which 
is  the  approximate  cost — to  reclass 
every  bale  when  we  know  only  a  small 
portion  will  be  sold?  And  then  follow 
this  up,  week  after  week,  sale  after 
sale?  It  would  cost  better  than  $5  mil- 
lion to  reclass  every  bale  right  now?  Is 
this  to  be  done  over  and  over  and  over 
before  each  sale?  Why  it  would  soon 
wreck  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. If  the  entire  stock  moved  out  on 
one  sale  the  proposal  would  have  merit. 
But  on  the  contrary  only  a  small  amount 
is  bid  off  at  each  sale. 

Of  course,  you  are  not  going  to  re- 
quire such  as  that,  but  that  is  what  our 
friends  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  contended  should  be  done.  It  is 
most  impracticable  and  too  costly.  We 
ask  that  they  reclass  only  the  amount 
which  was  purchased  by  the  merchant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  We  ask  that  the 
reclassing  be  limited  to  only  that  which 
the  purchaser  bought. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  reclassing 
under  the  program  which  we,  on  the 
legislative  committee,  are  supporting? 
Would  the  Government  have  to  pay? 
No;  the  Government  would  not  pay  one 
dime  of  it.  But  that  is  what  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  recommend- 
ing. They  not  only  recommend  that  the 
Government  reclass  at  its  expense  the  en- 
tire 8  million  bales  of  cotton  before  the 
next  sale,  but  they  recommend  that  this 
be  the  practice  before  every  sale.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  confident  they  just 
have  not  studied  this  matter  through. 
Under  the  program  which  we  of  the 
legislative  committee  support  and  which 
the  Department  has  announced,  this 
costly  expense  would  be  avoided 
completely,  and  the  cost  of  reclassing 
all  purchases  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
purchaser 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
this  hassle  has  taken  place  this  after- 
noon. Maybe  it  is  not  quite  correct  to 
describe  it  as  a  hassle  because  I  recog- 
nize the  sincerity  of  everyone  and  the 


existence  of  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion. I  concede  to  those  who  differ  with 
us  the  right  to  their  views  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  concede  the  same 
to  us.  I  regret  that  the  issues  could  not 
have  been  fought  out  in  the  committee 
rooms.  As  for  our  committee  we  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  tack  a  limitation  on  its 
bill  which  is  nothing  short  of  legislation 
and  actually  the  prerogative  of  the  legis- 
lative committee.  Therefore,  we  would 
have  been  derelict  in  our  duty  and  re- 
sfKjnsibility  if  we  had  not  met  the  issue 
head  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  repeat,  all  we  are  asking  you  to  do  is 
to  require  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  you  and  I  are  a  part  and 
an  arm  thereof,  to  live  up  to  its  repre- 
sentations and  to  the  same  degree  of 
scrupulous  dealings  that  is  expected  of 
its  citiaens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  fMr.  Aber- 
nethyI  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Comr.iittee  on  Agriculture  noi  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  have  the  highest  affection  and 
the  most  profound  regard  for  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee presiding  over  this  legislation.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  office 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  handles  this  program  is  located  in 
my  city,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  many  millions  of  bales  of  this  cot- 
ton mo^•e  through  the  port  which  I  repre- 
sent. I  would  not  presume  on  this  body 
to  enter  into  this  debate.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  case.  I  hope 
you  win  bear  with  me  for  just  a  few 
moments. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  my  good  friend  from  New  York  iMr. 
Sant.\ngeloI  when  he  referred  to  the 
basic  difficulties  confronting  people  who 
represent  urban  districts  in  connection 
with  the  farm  program  generally.  It 
happens  that  I  represent  a  district  that 
IS  almost  as  urban  as  that  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  chair- 
men of  this  committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  that  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  a  Pandoras  box  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  turned  over  the  entire 
cotton  industry  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  problem  being  discussed  would 
not  have  arisen  if  we  had  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  commerce  for  the  dis- 
position of  cotton.  Formerly  the  pro- 
ducer, the  trader,  the  merchant,  the  tex- 
tile mill  all  did  business  across  the  table 

Were  that  the  case  now  you  would 
not  have  this  trouble.  But  the  truth  is 
the  Government  today  is  the  main  factor 
in  all  cotton  ofjerations. 

I  wac  quite  amazed  last  year  to  learn 
that  on  a  day  when  for  the  first  time  in 
modem  history  no  cotton  moved  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  on  that 
very  day  the  Commtmity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  sold  something  like  a  half  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton.     So  that  at  the  time 


when  the  merchants  and  exchanges,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  were  laying  off  per- 
sonnel because  they  had  no  work  for 
them  to  do.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  New  Orleans  was  putting  on 
hundreds  of  extra  people  to  handle  this 
program. 

So  that  if  there  ever  was  a  program — 
and  I  say  this  without  being  critical  of 
anyone — where  the  Govenunent  has 
taken  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  it  is 
the  cotton  program  This  is  what  hap- 
pens when  you  have  almost  complete 
Government  operation.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  solution  is  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  you  a  solution,  but  I  do  know  that 
we  have  opened  up  all  khids  of  Pandora 
boxes.  And  I  know  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  fair  and  nece.ssar\-  if  the 
cotton  exchanges  could  function  we 
would  not  need  the  amendment  because 
the  Government  would  not  own  all  the 
cotton. 

I  heard  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  PilchehI,  who  sits 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  talk- 
ing about  the  great  international  mer- 
chants, and  I  have  heard  all  these  names 
thrown  around,  all  of  these  comments 
about  boondoggling  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

I  am  not  too  much  influenced  by  them, 
for  all  of  you  know  people  use  these  ad- 
jectives to  discredit  or  credit  an  opera- 
tion But  I  will  say  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  boondoggle  it  is  this  differential 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  we  have 
had  to  create  .so  that  if  you  buy  cotton 
for  coni>umption  in  Japan  you  pay  6 
or  8  cents  less  than  you  do  for  cotton 
for  consumption  in  Georgia  or  in  North 
Carolina  or  in  South  Carolina.  We  have 
had  to  do  this,  we  are  told,  in  order  to 
get  this  cotton  into  channels  of  world 
trade.  The  so-called  international  mer- 
chants are  the  ones  who  moved  about  6 
million  bales  of  it  this  year  under  this 
program.  This  comes  back  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr  Davis) 
complains,  and  probably  with  some  jus- 
tification, if  not  a  great  deal,  about  the 
discrimination  against  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
this  price  differential  for  foreign  textile 
mills. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisianc   has  expired. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Re.serving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  do  not  want  to,  I  would 
like  to  have  some  indication  about  how 
many  Members  wish  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  30  minutes,  the 
last  5  being  reserved  to  the  Committee. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like 
10  minutes. 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  cannot  agree  to 
that,   the   gentleman   understands. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  sat  here 
patiently  all  afternoon  listening  to  the 
debate  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  speak.     I  re- 
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spectfully  request  that  I  be  afforded  10 
minutes'  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  consent  request:  I  do  not 
want  to  preclude  the  gentleman  if  he 
wants    later    to    get    recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  that  he  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  mention  all  this  is  because  I  think 
it  is  pertinent.  I  hear  much  talk  about 
scandal  in  warehousing.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  scandal  in  it  or  not, 
although  I  hear  people  talking  about  it; 
but.  after  all.  we  know  that  cotton  textile 
mills  used  to  pay  for  warehousing  cotton. 
If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
pays  for  it — and  today  the  Government 
is  the  biggest  warehouser  in  the  busi- 
nes.s — the  mills  will  not.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernment pays. 

All  this  means  that  today  the  question 
is:  What  kind  of  merchant  is  the  Gov- 
ernment? That  is  really  what  is  involved 
he)-e. 

Is  reclassification  something  new  in 
the  cotton  business''  I  do  not  think  so. 
As  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  people  have  been  trading  in 
cotton;  and  as  far  as  I  know  it  was  car- 
ried on  until  July  31.  1959.  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  I  can  assure 
the-  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  I  am 
as  much  opE>osed  to  rebate,  to  fraud,  to 
boondoggling  as  he  is;  but  I  also  believe 
in  fairne.ss,  in  equity,  and  justice.  The 
gentleman  in  respKDnse  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mi-ssouri  IMr. 
Jones)  regarding  grain  made  certain  as- 
sertions. I  will  read  to  the  oentleman 
from  testimony  on  the  1960  cotton  pro- 
gram, a  joint  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Cotton,  and  so  forth.  Com- 
mittee of  the  US.  Senate,  testimony  of 
Mr  McLain,  in  response  to  a  question 
which  I  asked.  I  asked  the  identical 
question  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
asked:  and  Mr  McLain.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  this: 

Congressman  Boocs.  grain  Is  sold  on  the 
basis  of  the  grade  the  same  day  It  Is  sold 
You  would  not  think  cf  selling  a  carload  of 
corn  unless  the  fellow  you  sold  It  to  hart  a 
right  to  get  a  grade  the  day  he  sold  It.  He 
would  think  that  you  wore  stupid  if  you 
talked   about  anything  else 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  grain - 
men  here,  but  this  is  true. 

The  cotton  people  think  this  Is  a  privi- 
lege they  ought  to  have  I  personally,  and 
I  am  speaking  personally  now,  have  a  lot 
of  sympathy  for  that  point  of  view 

I  said: 

How  Is  grain  sold? 

It  is  sold  in  many  ways. 

I  said: 

I  do  not  know      Tell  me  about  it. 

He  said: 

I  have  been  around  long  enough  to  know 
when  people  buy  grain  that  they  like  to 
know  what  they  are  buying,  not  what  the 
grade  was  at  6  or  3  months  ago.  but  today. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  am  so  much 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  called  that 
to  my  attention  because  that  is  exactly 
what  I  intended  to  say.  The  grain  we 
have  been  talking  about  is  graded  on 
the  day  it  is  sold,  not  3  months  after- 
ward. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do  not 
want  to  inject  myself  into  the  heat  that 
seems  to  be  involved  here  between  these 
two  great  committees.  As  I  said  in  the 
beginning.  I  have  profound  respect  foi- 
both  of  them.  The  thing  that  concerns 
me  about  the  language  written  into  the 
legislation  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Whitten  1  is  that  it  is  an 
absolute  prohibition  against  the  trade 
practice  which  I  think  is  completely 
legitimate  and  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  trade  ever  since  it  has  been  in 
existence. 

The  language  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley  J 
may  have  some  defects.  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  peiTnits  this  body  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  body  to  work 
this  thing  out  so  that  it  can  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  people  who  purchase 
cotton.    I  say  this  is  what  we  should  di. 

In  conclusion  and  in  reiterating  what 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
ABERNETHY  1  says,  may  I  say  that  this 
is  what  the  Government  of  the  Umted 
States  should  do.  If  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  become  the  biggest 
warehousemen,  the  biggest  storer.  the 
biggest  seller,  the  biggest  exporter,  then 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
owes  the  same  degree  of  integrity  as  any 
other  vendor  and  for  us  to  do  less  than 
that  is  simple  dishonesty. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cooley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  30  minutes,  the 
last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  HoevenI  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  Record 
as  to  the  grading  of  corn  and  wl  eat.  I 
think  there  should  be  no  question  that 
every  bushel  of  grain  delivered  in  this 
country  is  at  the  grade  at  the  date  of 
delivery.  Now.  when  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sells  grain,  the  pur- 
chaser pays  for  the  actual  grade  deliv- 
ered by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. If  a  warehouseman  storing  grain 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
delivers  grain  of  a  higher  grade  than 


called  for  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration warehouse  receipts,  the  excess 
value  is  credited  to  a  premium  accoimt. 
Later,  if  he  delivers  a  lower  grade  than 
called  for  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
p>oration  warehouse  receipt,  the  discount 
which  would  be  assessed  against  him  is 
offset  against  this  premium  account. 
Cash  is  not  paid  for  deliveries  of  grain 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
if  of  a  higher  grade  than  called  for  by 
the  warehouse  receipt.  I  hope  that  will 
clarify  the  Record. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  pose  as 
an  expert  on  cotton.  In  fact.  I  know 
very  little  about  it,  although  I  have 
learned  a  lot  about  that  commodity  dur- 
ing my  several  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
procedure  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration cotton  sales  has  for  some  time 
now  been  a  point  of  dispute  between  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  one  side  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  other  side.  Naturally 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  legislative  committee,  are 
jealous  of  our  rights  and  prerogatives. 
It  has  been  clearly  indicated  heretofore, 
that  there  has  been  entirely  too  much  of 
this  usurpation  of  the  committee's  rights 
and  prerogatives. 

Section  408  of  the  bill  is  also  contro- 
versial. That  section  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  legislative  committees  of  the  House 
should  establish  policy  and  do  the  legis- 
lating and  let  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations appropriate  the  money. 

The  proviso  in  the  bill  relating  to  re- 
classing of  cotton  would,  in  effect,  reverse 
the  announced  method  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp.  will  use  in  selling 
its  cotton,  and  it  would  require  a  return 
to  "catalog  buying."  which  practical 
experience  has  proved  unsound.  Under 
the  announced  method  of  operation,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  will  take  in 
cotton  from  farmers  under  nonrecourse 
loans,  and  by  direct  purchaser,  under  the 
"A"  program.  After  the  required  period 
of  time  has  expired  and  if  fanners  have 
not  repaid  their  nonrecourse  loans,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  will  take  title 
to  the  cotton.  This  cotton  is  classed  and 
graded  at  the  time  it  comes  under  loan, 
or  is  piu-chased  At  a  later  date,  which 
is  often  several  years,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  will  sell  the  cotton  by  com- 
F>etitive  bids  but  will  guarantee  a  certain 
quality.  Even  under  ideal  storage  the 
quality  of  cotton  tends  to  deteriorate 
with  age.  After  the  sale  the  cotton  will 
be  reclassified  at  the  buyer's  expense, 
and  if  it  does  not  meet  the  guaranteed 
quality,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  will 
make  an  adjustment  for  the  buyer.  If 
the  quality  is  above  that  guaranteed 
quality,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  will 
receive  an  adjustment  from  the  buyer. 
This  is  completely  fair,  equitable,  and 
just. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  rather  imique 
for  a  corn  farmer  to  take  the  floor  in 
behalf  of  the  small  cotton  farmers,  and 
shippers.  What  we  are  proposing  to  do 
here  by  striking  this  provision  from  the 
bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  cotton 
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farmer.  The  big  cotton  fanner  can  take 
care  of  himself.  He  knows  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  trade.  It  is  the  little  fellow 
who  needs  our  protection. 

The  present  announced  procedure  is 
better,  first,  because  it  treats  all  com- 
modities alike.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration sells  its  other  commodities  on 
the  basis  of  reclassification  at  the  time 
of  sale.  It  is  sound  administration  to 
treat  cotton  in  the  same  manner. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  sound  and  equitable 
method  of  doing  business.  It  is  fair 
to  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The 
buyer  knows  what  he  is  getting  rather 
than  buying  a  "pig  in  a  poke"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill. 

And.  thirdly,  the  procedure  under 
which  adjustments  are  made  is  a  two- 
way  street.  If  cotton  reclasses  higher 
than  that  agreed  upon,  the  buyer  must 
reimburse  CCC  What  could  be  more 
fair  and  equitable  and  just? 

Reclassification  before  final  settlement 
is  necessary  to  assure  purchasers  that 
they  will  receive  what  they  pay  for.  This 
is  particularly  important  to  small 
shippers.  Large  merchants  can  operate 
better  than  small  merchants  when  re- 
classification is  not  permitted,  smce  they 
can  operate  on  the  basis  of  averages  on 
a  large  volume  of  cotton.  Small  mer- 
chants handling  limited  quantities  of 
cotton  find  it  difficult  and  could  incur 
substantial  losses  on  particular  lots  of 
cotton.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  keep  small  merchants  in  the  progi-am 
,  .  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

;i|(  As   to   saving  some   money,  the  De- 

partment of  Agriculture  is  connnced, 
and  I  am  convinced,  that  selling  cotton 
subject  to  reclass  yields  a  higher  net  re- 
turn to  CCC  on  its  investment  and  mini- 
mizes rather  than  adds  to  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  While  an  adjustment  is 
required  when  cotton  is  sold  in  this  man- 
ner, it  is  believed  that,  if  cotton  were 
not  sold  subject  to  reclass,  buyers  would 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  cotton 
may  deteriorate  after  extended  storage 
periods  and  protect  themselves  by  sub- 
mitting lower  bids. 

And  so  approval  of  the  amendment  is 
going  to  save  the  CCC  some  money. 
Both  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  feel  that 
the  proviso  set  out  in  the  bill  is  un- 
sound because  it  would  again,  as  I  say, 
require  "catalog  buying,  '  buying  a  "pig 
in  a  poke."  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  small  shipper  when  the  purchases 
from  a  great  big  pile  of  stored  cotton 
in  the  warehouses,  he  knows  he  has  to 
gamble,  whereas  the  sharp,  big  oper- 
ator, the  big  shipper,  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  and  can  afford  to  put  in  a  lower 
bid. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEL1,Y.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand; after  a  reclass,  is  there  a  pro- 
tection to  the  taxpayer  and  the  Govern- 
ment against  a  windfall  just  as  there  is 
to  the  purchaser? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is;  if  the  qual- 
ity is  above  a  guaranteed  quality.  CCC 
re«eives  an  adjustment  from  the  buyer. 
It  works  both  ways. 


Mr.      PELX.Y.     Under      the      Cooley 

amenclment? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Yes.  It  saves  the 
taxpayer  money  and  saves  the  CCC 
money.  The  proposed  amendment  is 
fair,  equitable,  and  just  and  should  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

POACE'. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
there  have  been  altogether  too  many 
things  said  this  afternoon  but  some 
things  still  need  to  be  said.  I  have  no 
ill  feeling  toward  anyone.  I  do  not 
charge  any  improper  action,  but  I  do  feel 
that  the  subcommittee  ha.s  exercised  un- 
sound judgment. 

I  think  we  should  point  out  clearly  that 
what  we  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
are  asking  the  Government  to  do  is  ex- 
actly what  that  same  Government  re- 
quires of  individuals.  When  individuals 
make  sales  of  this  kind  they  have  to 
make  good,  they  have  to  deliver  what 
they  purport  to  offer.  I  think  a  good 
many  of  our  Members  do  not  under- 
stand, even  after  the  prolonged  discus- 
sion, as  to  how  CCC  cotton  is  sold. 

Cotton  is  sold  from  a  catalog,  a  book, 
a  big  book  like  the  telephone  book.  It 
says  that  500  bales  of  Strict  Middling 
cottoa  IS  in  a  warehouse  at  Waco,  Tex. 
Cotton  buyers  all  over  the  country  are 
invited  to  bid.  They  have  no  way  of 
seeing  the  cotton.  They  must  bid  on  the 
representations  in  the  catalog  If  they 
bid  as  much  as  the  minimum  they  will 
be  considered.  If  anybody  bids  above 
the  first  bid,  the  hitih  bidder  gets  the 
cotton.  They  are  bidding  on  something 
which  is  described  to  them  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  told  that  this  is 
Strict  Middling  cotton,  and  if  it  turns 
out  that  it  is  Low  Middling,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  getting  what  they  bid  on.  Is 
it  fair  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  sell 
cotton  that  way?  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  explained  it  very  well. 
Certainly  the  big  cotton  firms  are  going 
to  know  about  how  much  of  this  cotton 
will  be  overcla.ssed  and  how  much 
underclassed.  They  will  know  the  aver- 
age, by  which  all  cotton  may  be  expected 
to  fall  under  the  catalog  grades,  and 
they  will  bid  low  enough  that  overall 
they  will  suffer  no  loss.  The  law  of 
averages — the  basis  of  all  insurance  will 
protect  the  large  cotton  firms — at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  Surely  the 
Government  will  get  less  for  the  com- 
modities it  sells  when  there  is  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  quality  of  what  it  sells. 
Surely,  the  small  cotton  buyer  cannot 
protect  himself  because  the  law  of  aver- 
ages offers  him  no  help.  If  you  or  I  were 
to  buy  1,000  bales  of  cotton  thinking  it  to 
be  Strict  Middling,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  Strict  Low  Middling,  it  would  break  us. 
That  is  why  the  big  firms  can  live  under 
the  .subcommittee's  proposal  while  the 
small  buyers  cannot. 

If  we  do  not  believe  in  maintaining 
grades  we  ought  not  to  have  grades  in 
the  United  States.  The  reason  we  have 
grades  in  all  commodities  is  that  we  be- 
lieve It  enables  the  producer  to  get  a  fair 
market  and  for  the  buyer  to  know  just 
what  he  is  buying.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of   having   grades.     If   we   are   to 


describe  cotton  by  grade  and  then  not 
have  the  US.  Government  live  up  to  the 
announced  grades,  then  it  seems  to  me 
we  had  better  quit  grading  any  com- 
modity. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  fields  of 
misunderstanding,  but  in  only  2  min- 
utes I  cannot  go  into  many  of  them. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Is  under 
a  severe  misapprehension  when  he  tells 
us  that  wheat  and  feed  grain  grades  are 
not  made  good.  The  U.S.  Government 
sells  wheat  and  feed  grains  on  the  basis 
of  the  grade  at  the  time  of  the  .sale  The 
grade  is  taken  at  that  time  and  that  is  all 
that  we  are  asking  for  cotton.  Gram  is 
graded  at  the  warehouse  at  the  time  it  is 
weighed  out  to  the  buyer;  we  ask  that 
cotton  be  graded  at  the  time  it  is  de- 
livered. We  do  not  sell  grain  by  cata- 
log. There  is  no  such  thing  as  selling 
these  grains  by  catalog.  They  are  sold 
by  actual  in.spection.  and  it  is  made  at 
the  time  of  the  sale.  That  is  all  in  the 
world  we  are  a.sking  for  cotton. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  want  to  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  says.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say.  too. 

Mr  POAGE  That  is  all  we  ask  for 
cotton;  that  it  be  classed  at  the  time  it 
is  sold.  We  just  a.sk  for  cotton  that  the 
buyer  should  be  able  to  see  what  he  is 
getting  at  the  time  of  delivery — he  can- 
not see  before  delivery — and  that  if  it 
develops  that  the  Government  cannot 
deliver  what  it  advertised  that  it  should 
admst  the  price  in  line  with  what  is 
actually  delivered.  If  you  are  not  going 
to  allow  cotton  to  be  classed  at  the  time 
it  is  sold  you  are  asking  it  be  classed  a 
long  time  before  it  is  sold.  The  result 
must  be  to  cause  the  bids  to  be  consid- 
erably less  than  they  would  otherwise 
be. 

When  you  seek  to  involve  your  Oov- 
ernment  in  some  sharp  practices  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  private  busi- 
ness you  must  expect  the  Government  to 
lose  m  the  lon^;  run.  I  urge  you  to  do  the 
fair  and  the  honorable  thing.  I  urge  you 
to  let  those  who  buy  cotton  from  their 
Government  have  the  same  assurance  of 
truthful  representations  that  they  would 
have  if  they  were  dealmg  with  private 
business,  or  even  if  they  were  buying 
grain  from  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman  from  Maine    [Mr. 

MclNTTFEl. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  express  support  for  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  proposed.  I  also 
want  to  expre.ss  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Agriculture  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  courtesies  they  have 
extended  to  me  from  year  to  year  in  the 
opportunities  to  present  testimony  be- 
fore them.     I  sincerely  appreciate  it. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccsl 
in  which  he  comments  on  the  fact  that 
cotton  finds  itself  in  a  situation  where 
Government  is  now  the  big.yest  exporter. 
Government  is  the  biggest  warehouser 
of  cotton,  and  Government  is  the  biggest 
seller  of  cotton.  This  is  a  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  commodity  cotton  in  which 
many  of  us  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned  as   we   analyze  new  farm   pro- 
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grams.  I  think  his  remarks  to  that  pomt 
are  a  good  warning  to  those  who  think 
Government  planning  for  every  com- 
modity is  the  only  answer  to  American 
agriculture. 

This  predicament  in  which  cotton  finds 
itself  repeatedly,  as  exemplified  by  the 
confusion  m  the  discussion  of  this  detail 
this  afternoon,  is  a  very  good  point  to 
keep  in  mind  as  we  think  of  farm  pro- 
grams which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  farmer 

I  urge  support  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes Uie  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina  I  Mr.  WHITE.NERi. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
being  a  member  of  either  of  the  com- 
mittees involved  in  this  discussion  today, 
I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  inject  my  re- 
marks into  the  program.  However, 
ccming  from  an  area  which  is  both  a 
heavy  cotton  producmg  area  and  the 
heaviest  cotton  manufacturing  area  in 
the  United  States,  I  believe  I  have  a 
bc-na  fide  interest  in  this  matter.  A.s  I 
understand  the  Cooley  amendment,  its 
effect  would  be  to  put  a  purchaser  from 
the  Government  in  the  same  position  as 
a  purchEiser  from  a  private  seller. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen,  perhaps,  are 
not  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the 
cctton  trade.  When  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer or  a  cotton  buyer  purchases  cot- 
ton from  a  seller,  it  is  subject  to  classifi- 
cation— or  reclass.  if  you  desire  to  call 
it  that.  Then  if  the  parties  are  unable 
to  agree  on  the  reclass.  under  the 
standard  cotton  contract  the  classifi- 
cation is  then  submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  partie.s  are  bound  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbiters 

As  I  understand  this  amendment,  it 
would  merely  say  when  an  individual 
buys  from  the  Government  on  the  basis 
of  a  catalog  quotation,  saying  that  the 
cctton  is  Strict  Middling  of  a  certain 
staple  length,  then  if  it  does  not  come 
up  to  that  specification,  the  purchaser  is 
entitled  to  have  a  classification  and  to 
gt?t  what  he  has  agreed  to  buy  from  the 
Government  in  the  first  instance.  That 
is  to  say.  the  buyer  .should  only  pay  a 
piice  commensurate  with  the  quality  of 
the  cotton  delivered  to  him.  I  submit  to 
you  that  this  is  merely  fair  play.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  customs  of  the 
trade. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  adoption  of  the 
Cooley  amendment  will  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  position  of  the  farmer  who. 
in  the  first  instance,  is  selling  this  cotton 
to  the  Government.  His  transaction  is 
over.  He  sold  it  at  a  certain  cla.ssiflca- 
tlon  which,  apparently,  was  agreeable  to 
him — or  he  put  it  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram The  farmer  is  not  injured  in 
any  way.  If  it  is  injurious  to  purchaser, 
tlien  the  Government  .should  live  up  to 
its  contract  and  to  its  agreement  with 
the  purchaser  Our  Government  should 
do  the  right  thing  with  those  people  who 
are  purchasing  on  a  quotation  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Jennings]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  we  can  bring  this  question  into  a 


little  better  perspective.  Many  accusa- 
tions have  been  hurled  by  people  who,  I 
think,  have  honest  differences  of  opinion. 
But  first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  are  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  large  exporters  or  with 
the  warehousemen,  as  has  been  cliarged 
here  today.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
cotton  subcommittee,  but  it  was  my 
privilege  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
throughout  the  hearings.  I  listened  to 
the  testmiony.  I  feel,  with  an  open  mind 
and  impartially.  First  of  all.  these  hear- 
ings were  conducted  in  a  very  fine  and 
open  mamier.  Everyone  who  was  m- 
terested  in  this  problem  was  asked  to 
testify.  Both  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  and  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  were  present.  The  reso- 
lution that  was  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  was  read  in  part,  but  all 
of  it  was  not  read,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  at  this  time: 

Whereas  this  committee  has  had  under 
consideration  for  the  past  several  months 
questions  relating  to  the  rcclassing  and  sale 
of  cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  and 

Whereas  the  views  of  cotton  producers, 
cotton  users,  and  the  cotton  trade  generally 
appear  to  be  virtually  unanimous  that  CCC 
cotton  should  be  reclassed  at  the  time  of 
sale:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  urged  to  put  into  effect  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  the  uniform  policy  of  re- 
classing  all  CCC  cotton  at  the  time  of  its 
sale  and  that  this  be  done  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  procedure  will  not  Involve  re- 
bates to  the  purchaser  but  that,  instead,  the 
final  price  of  the  cotton  which  the  pur- 
chaser will  be  obligated  to  pay  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  reclassing  carried  out  at  the 
time  of  sale  and  that  all  of  every  lot  of  cot- 
ton sold  shall  be  reclassified. 

As  I  understand  it.  that  is  exactly  the 
same  procedure  that  is  asked  for  and  is 
given  to  the  grain  trade 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
McLain  before  the  committee; 

I  have  been  very  close  to  the  grain  busi- 
ness all  my  life  and  know  that  all  grain  is 
bought  and  sold  on  the  condition  of  what 
it  Is  the  day  that  you  buy  it  and  sell  it. 

That  is  everything  in  the  world  we  are 
asking  for  under  this  Cooley  amendment, 
that  this  cotton  be  classed  what  it  is 
the  day  you  buy  it  or  the  day  you  sell  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Horan  1  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
it  has  been  established  that  this  language 
sought  to  be  stricken  is  not  legislation, 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  completely  within  its  rights  in  putting 
in  a  restriction  against  the  possibility  of 
loss  to  the  American  taxpayers  of  $166 
million  in  the  future.  The  other  com- 
mittee has  this  correspondence  with  the 
Department,  but  why  in  the  world  we 
should  not  take  a  firm  stand  and  have 
something  written  in  ink  instead  of  water 
is  beyond  me.  I  think  this  language 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill 
I  think  this  language  is  fair.  Certainly 
it  is  fair  to  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
biU. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Sisk]  is  recognized 

Mr  SISK.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  either  of  the  committees  that 
have  been  discussing  this  bill,  but  I  am 
concerned  with  this  provision  because  it 
is  the  understanding  of  the  people  in 
my  area  that  this  language  would  tend 
to  preclude  the  movement  of  cotton  out 
of  Commodity  Credit  warehouses  and 
would  simply  cause  potential  buyers  to 
lay  off  and  refuse  to  purchase  cotton. 

I  think  that  basically  we  agree  in  prin- 
ciple. We  agree  tliat  some  of  these  re- 
bates and  some  of  the  things  they  have 
found  to  have  happened  in  their  investi- 
gations have  certainly  not  been  good. 
They  are  things  that  should  be  prohib- 
ited. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  here  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try. If  allowed  to  remain  exactly  as  it 
is  in  the  bill,  it  could  preclude  the  move- 
ment of  a  lot  of  cotton  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  warehouses. 

In  handling  cotton,  if  a  potential  pur- 
chaser desires  to  buy  10,000  bales  of 
cotton  and  makes  an  offer  of  a  certain 
price,  say  30  cents  per  F>ound  for  mid- 
dling inch  cotton,  and  the  Government 
says.  "We  will  take  it  on  that  basis."  then 
of  course  the  purchaser  wants  to  know 
that  he  is  going  to  receive  value  in  line 
with  what  his  offer  is.  This  language 
which  says  "after  the  time  of  sale  '  be- 
comes rather  important.  When  is  the 
sale  consummated?  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  that  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  what  our 
intent  was.  At  the  time  the  trade  is 
closed.  That  is  the  time  of  sale  We 
mean  it  is  reclassed  in  time  to  offer  it  to 
all  business.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
what  we  intended. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  a  practical  matter,  it 
seems  to  me  you  are  saying  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  go  in  con- 
stantly and  reclassify  this  cotton  every 
month  or  every-  year  in  order  to  have  it 
available  for  sale.  Othen\-ise,  the  pur- 
chaser would  have  no  way  of  knowing 
exactly  the  grade  at  that  particular  time. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  section  dealing  with  poul- 
try inspection  was  stricken  from  the  bill 
on  a  point  of  order.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  restore  this  language 
and  further  my  understanding  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  will  ac- 
cept the  provisions  in  conference 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Marshall  1  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
sometimes  you  get  to  the  point  in  de- 
bate where  you  get  a  little  bit  away  from 
the  subject,  although  I  must  say  this 
debate  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  much  of  it  has  been  to  the 
point. 
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I  would  like  to  read  the  language  that 
has  been  objected  to  and  which  the 
amendment  would  strike  out: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  these 
funds  may  be  used  to  formulate  <x  admin- 
ister a  program  which  provides  for  reclassing 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cotton 
after  time  of  sale  to  private  individuals  or 
organizations. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  language? 
Just  what  is  wrong  with  it?  It  means 
exactly  what  it  says,  that  it  is  sold  at 
the  time  of  sale  and  no  reclassifying  to 
permit  rebate  after  that  time.  If  you 
want  to  open  up  the  door — this  is  the 
Treasury,  remember — you  are  starting 
a  precedent  here.  How  can  you  hold  the 
line  on  wheat,  corn,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  commodities  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  holds  on  a  basis  of  that 
kind?  I  could  not  venture  to  gue.*^  how- 
much  that  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

I  think  this  debate  has  been  whole- 
some; I  think  it  has  been  good.  I  ad- 
mire all  my  friends  on  the  committee 
and  have  as  much  re^^pect  for  them  as 
I  ever  did.    It  is  a  good  committee. 

Much  has  been  said  about  jurisdiction. 
Having  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations I  must  say  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  criticism.  There  are  numerous 
times  when  we  on  appropriations  do 
things  we  know  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people  are  unpopular,  but  we  feel  duty- 
bound,  with  the  responsibility  you  have 
delegated  to  us,  to  watch  for  what  we 
think  are  loopholes  and  those  things 
that  we  think  will  render  programs  more 
economical  and  more  efficient.  Your 
Appropriations  Committee,  not  only  our 
subcommittee,  but  other  subcommittees, 
have  saved  literally  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Bowl  is  recognized  for 
2'2  minutes. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bow  was 
allowed  to  yield  his  time  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ten.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittiin]  is  rec- 
ognized for  7 '2  minutes  to  close  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  in  the  heat  of  debate  we  say 
lots  of  things,  but  I  want  to  say  again 
what  some  of  my  friends  may  have  heard 
me  say  frequently  before:  I  have  never 
tried  to  threaten  or  throw  any  weight 
around.  I  learned  long  since  that  not 
all  people  on  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee will  agree  with  me.  While  our 
efforts  have  been  succe.ssful  many  times, 
there  have  been  others  where  we  have 
not  succeeded,  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
not  to  say,  T  will  do  so  and  so."  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  say  where  I  will  stand, 
but  I  have  never  threatened  anybody  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
not  indicated  that  I  would  take  anything 
out  or  that  I  would  put  something  in; 
but  I  have  said  I  would  stand  for  what  I 
think  is  right. 

Let  us  see  again  where  disagreement 
comes  about.  Most  arguments  come  up 
because  folks  do  not  agree  on  what  the 
facts  are.  Let  me  say  again  that  cotton 
classing  is  an  art,  not  a  science;  it  is 
not  an  exact  science  in  the  least. 


It  Is  testified  repeatedly  before  our 
committee  that  you  can  have  the  same 
bale  Of  cotton  classed  by  10  classers.  and 
they  will  differ  among  themselves:  and 
you  can  have  it  reclassed  a  month  later, 
the  same  bale,  and  if  they  did  not  know 
it,  the  same  classers  would  differ  again. 
It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Again,  we  have  millions  of  bales  of 
cotton  that  are  stored  in  warehouses. 
The  Government  pays  the  warehouse 
charges.  Your  big  international  cotton 
traders  own  much  warehousing.  They 
have  the  CCC  cotton  in  these  warehouses. 
I  would  recall  to  your  minds  the  quota- 
tion nead  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[  Mr  6ANTANGEL0 1 .  The  Department  tes- 
tified that  there  is  no  misrepresenta- 
tion In  offering  any  of  this  cotton.  A 
few  years  ago  they  had  cotton  which 
had  t)een  on  hand  for  7  or  8  years.  Per- 
haps reclass  was  essential.  However  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  listed  in  a  catalog  so 
all  bidders  can  bid  with  full  knowledge. 

Let  me  say  that  all  cotton  is  classed. 
The  catalog  shows  when  and  what  the 
judgment  of  the  cla-sser  was  at  the  time 
of  classing.  There  is  no  misrepresenta- 
tion nor  any  guarantee. 

A  man  who  buys  cotton  from  CCC 
takes  that  fact  into  consideration  when 
he  bids. 

Here  i.s  what  we  tried  to  do.  I  have 
heard  everybody  on  the  floor  say,  and  I 
have  done  it,  and  our  report  points  it 
out,  that  we  have  spent  $26  billion  in  the 
name  of  agriculture  and  that  perhaps 
everybody  in  the  world  is  getting  some- 
thin^'  out  of  it.  yet  the  farmer  today  is 
much  worse  off.  He  needs  farm  legisla- 
tion, perhaps  worse  than  does  the 
Treasury. 

Our  committee  did  have  an  investiga- 
tion made  of  the  sale  of  cotton  to  these 
cotton  traders  after  we  had  virtually 
forced  competitive  sales,  and  it  was 
found  that  $166  million  was  paid  out  in 
rebates  to  shippers.  This  showed  up  as 
a  lo-ss  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  thus  has  been  charged  to 
farmers,  big  and  little,  where  others  got 
the  money. 

I  said  earlier  I  am  not  bragging  about 
the  signing  of  any  checks.  Sometimes 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  cannot  hold  the 
expense  of  the  Department  down  better 
than  we  have  been  able  to  do.  Unfortu- 
nately frequently  the  horse  is  gone, 
when  we  get  called  in. 

The  trade  insisted  we  would  ruin 
everything  if  we  stopped  reclass  after 
sale. 

Do  you  know  how  we  stopped  if;*  We 
pointed  out  the  facts  to  Secretary  Ben- 
son and  he  stopped  it  for  a  year.  Am*  n 
that  year  when  they  reclassed  all  cot- 
ton, as  our  subcommittee  recommends, 
they  sold  6  million  bales  of  cotton. 
Thera  was  no  reclass.  no  discount.  It 
worked  very  effectively  and  the  Govern- 
ment received  more  cash. 

The  same  group  that  got  the  $166  mil- 
lion has  conceived  the  idea  now  that 
they  will  not  ask  for  a  rebate,  they  will 
ask  for  an  arrangement  whereby  they 
may  pay  90  percent  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  then  adjust,  based  on  reclass 
after  the  cotton  is  theirs. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Leg- 
islative Committee.  I  do  not  appreciate 
some   things   said   here   today.     If   the 


question  here  is  a  matter  of  which  com- 
mittee nms  the  Department  it  is  not  of 
my  making.  The  facts  are  that  for 
years  the  Department  has  done  precious 
little  listening  to  us.  We  have  differed 
with  them,  trut  we  cannot  run  them. 

VVhat  can  be  more  fair  than  this? 
Everybody  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
knows  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  a  tremendous  investment 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 
owe  it  to  the  people  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  for  the  commodities  they  have. 
They  can  get  better  bids  if  they  reclass, 
lay  it  out  on  the  counter  so  that  every- 
body can  bid.  Do  you  not  thmk  we 
have  £Ln  obligation  to  say  if  you  are 
going  to  recla.ss  this  cotton,  please  re- 
cla.ss  it  and  lay  it  out  on  the  counter  so 
that  there  will  be  some  competition  in 
the  sale. 

These  sliippers  do  not  want  equal 
treatment,  they  want  an  advantage. 
They  are  unwilling  to  let  the  Government 
lay  it  out  on  the  counter  at  a  new  class. 
They  are  unwilling  to  bid  against  their 
competitors.  In  our  provision  we  say 
to  the  Department  if  you  want  to  reclass, 
do  so.  but  please  lay  it  out  and  have 
some  competition  in  its  sale,  and  we  will 
not  have  so  much  depletion  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  corporation  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. To  refuse  that  appears  to 
us  to  be  asking  an  unfair  advantage. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  Here  is 
the  difference  between  cotton,  corn  and 
wheat.  In  reclassing  com  and  wheat, 
when  you  have  it  reclassed  and  export 
it,  the  exporter  has  to  offer  m  world 
trade  at  the  new  cla.s.s.  Where  cotton 
shippers  have  gotten  reductions  through 
reclassing  in  the  process  they  have 
picked  up  from  $14  to  $20  a  bale  in  some 
instances,  and  they  have  sold  in  world 
trade  at  higher  than  the  first  cla.ss. 
These  facts  are  clearly  shown  in  our 
investigators'  reports  which  are  included 
in  the  hearings.  They  do  not  offer  such 
CCC  cotton  in  world  trade  at  the  new 
class  as  is  required  with  grain. 

Now,  there  has  been  much  ado  and 
argument  made  on  jurisdiction.  We  do 
not  have  it  so  far  as  running  the  De- 
partment is  concerned.  This  is  simply 
a  limit  on  the  use  of  funds,  which  is 
within  the  rights  of  our  committee,  if  we 
can  sell  it  to  the  Congress.  That  is  all 
It  is.  Somehow.  I  sense  the  outcome. 
It  has  been  said  you  can  defeat  anybody 
on  merit,  but  it  is  difficult  to  defeat  any- 
one where  millions  of  dollars  are  in- 
volved. 

However  strong  the  hopes  of  our  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  may  be  as  to 
what  the  Department  will  now  do.  if 
their  amendment  is  adopted  the  lan- 
guage goes  out  and  we  will  not  have  a 
thing  in  the  world  to  prevent  their  going 
back  to  the  system  of  rebates. 

Here  today  we  decide  whether  we  will 
begin  to  bring  some  economy  in  the  run- 
ning of  our  agricultural  program.  We 
must,  first  becau.se  it  Is  right,  and  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  we  will  lose  our  farm 
program,  at  least  in  my  opinion. 

If  the  amendment  is  approved  it  will 
be  up  to  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment can  do  a.s  it  pleases,  and  again,  if 
they  do  not  go  back  to  rebate  but  try  this 
new  system  of  selling  and  collecting  85 
percent,    reclassing,    then    giving    dis- 


counts, it  is  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle- 
dum, as  I  see  it.  That  is  the  same  as 
rebates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  bill  we  give  them 
everything  they  said  they  wanted.  We 
merely  would  prevent  reclass  after  title 
has  pas.sed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  the  p<jint  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i>  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.!  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina  I  Mr    COOLEYl 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley  1  there 
vere — ayes  85.  noes  65. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cooley 
and  Mr.  Whttten. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
ttjllers  reported  that  there  wei-e — ayes 
116,  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
31.  line  23,  after  the  word  ■provision",  strike 
tlie  period.  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following; 
"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  formu- 
If.te  or  administer  any  program  which  does 
not  provide  for  maximum  use  of  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  for  storing  surplus 
commodities." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
S'Mve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  do  a  vain  thing.  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  a  ruling  on  the  point 
of  order  and  not  make  a  speech  in  the 
event  the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman 
sliowed  me  the  amendment.  I  reserved 
tlie  ix)int  of  order  so  he  could  explain  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  read  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Yates 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  shall  not  press  the 
pjint  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
if  withdrawn. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  obvious.  One 
of  the  most  staggering  costs  of  the  farm 
program  is  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
expended  for  storage.  As  was  pointed 
oit  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  in 
ll>59  storage  and  handling  charges  to- 
taled $481.7  million.  For  1960  storage 
cliarges  for  surplus  commodities  are  esti- 
mated at  $612  million.  For  the  fiscal 
yuar  which  is  the  subject  of  this  bill  stor- 
age charges  are  expected  to  exceed  $700 
million. 
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The  Grovemment  itself  owns  facilities 
in  which  there  can  be  stored  985  million 
bushels.  These  facilities  are  not  beini; 
completely  used.  When  I  mentioned  my 
amendment  to  a  number  of  Members, 
they  said,  in  surprise,  "Aren't  these  facil- 
ities being  used  at  the  present  time?" 
The  answer  is  no.  These  facilities  are 
being  u.sed  only  partially  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  being  used  to  the  extent 
of  only  65  percent. 

Next  year  storage  charges  are  going  to 
be  increased  drastically.  Why  should 
they  not  be  kept  to  a  minimum?  Why 
should  not  the  taxpayers  bo  protected  by 
making  sure  Government  storage  facili- 
ties will  be  used^  There  is  no  reason 
why  commercial  facilities  should  be  uti- 
lized when  Government  space  is  available 
at  a  much  lower  cost. 

May  I  read  from  the  hearings  at  page 
549  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Marshall!  and  Mr. 
Berger.  Administrator  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service.  Mr.  Marshall 
said: 

It  has  also  been  said  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  automati- 
cally use  newly  constructed  private  facilities 
for  takeover  gain  In  preference  to  existing 
Oovernment-owned  facilities  regardless  ol 
whether  there  was  anv  need  lor  that  In  the 
area  or  not.     Are  these  reports  correct? 

Mr.  BERGF31.  That  Is  true. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Marshall  said,  and 
there  is  a  wistful  quality  in  his  voice  as 
I  read  it: 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  taxpayer 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  stor- 
age In  a  newly  constructed  private  facUlty 
when  there  Is  already  plenty  of  space  in  the 
Government  elevator. 

The  gentleman's  amazement  is  tmder- 
standable.  Should  these  surplus  com- 
modities be  sent  to  commercial  ware- 
houses when  Government  facilities  are 
available?  Do  you  know  what  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  is?  According  to  the  hear- 
ings of  this  committee  and  also  in  the 
report  of  the  Fountain  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Operations,  it  costs  5  cents 
plus  a  fraction  to  store  the  surplus  com- 
modities in  a  Government  facility.  Do 
you  know  what  it  costs  to  store  them  in 
a  commercial  facility?  Sixteen  cents- 
plus.  The  cost  of  storage  in  Govern- 
ment facilities  is  only  one-third  of  what 
it  is  in  commercial  facilities. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  language  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  reads  "maxi- 
mum u^e."  How  would  the  gentleman 
define  maximum  use? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  maximiun  use  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  that  still  be  at 
the  discretion  of  Commodity  Credit? 
When  one  says  maximum,  would  you  ex- 
pect that  it  would  be  the  very  last  Gov- 
ernment bin  available.  The  last  bin 
could  be  in  the  State  of  Washington,  as 
I  pointed  out  yesterday  and  the  grain  to 
t>e  stored  could  be  in  some  State  like 
Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  shipr>ed  completely  across  the 
country. 

Mr  YATES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man   that    the    administration's    han- 


dling of  the  program  has  not  been  one 
that  would  give  confidence.  They  are 
not  administering  it  most  efficiently  and 
economically  at  the  present  time,  but 
we  have  no  alternative.  We  must  leave 
it  to  their  discretion.  That  is  why  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  the 
term  "maximum"  means  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  There  is  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation,  but  they 
must  use  the  Government  facilities  that 
are  available  in  preference  to  com- 
parable commercial  facilities.  The  term 
'maximum  "  as  I  construe  it,  means  to  the 
greatest  maximum  possible. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  that 
grain  in  many  Government  bins  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  is  moving  just  a  few  miles 
into  private  storage.  That  was  brought 
out  recently  in  hearings  in  Iowa.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  anticipates. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
see  why  this  amendment  is  so  necessary. 
This  committee  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  storage  situation  and 
was  shocked  with  much  of  what  it  found. 
In  the  course  of  its  investigation  it  dis- 
covered that  tremendous  quantities  of 
grains  are  being  moved  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  without  rea- 
son. In  1955,  even  though  storage  was 
available  in  the  arid  West,  grain  was 
moved  to  the  West  Coast.  Why?  The 
corporation  does  not  want  to  use  Gov- 
ernment storage.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3'ifld? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  question  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  very  fine  purpose  in 
mind,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
program  could  work  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  You  refer  to  maxi- 
mum use  of  Government -owned  facil- 
ities. Suppose  you  have  a  warehouse  lo- 
cated in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  you  have  a 
commodity  down  in  Savannah.  Ga.  You 
would  not  want  to  ship  the  commodity 
from  Savannah.  Ga..  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
because  you  had  a  warehouse  there'' 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But.  I  want  to  point  out  that  is 
exactly  what  the  administration  has  been 
doing  much  too  frequently.  That  is  the 
reason  for  my  amendment,  to  eliminate 
wastefulness. 

Secondly  next  year  will  bring  an 
enormous  increase  in  storage  charges. 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  corn  crop. 
There  will  be  great  quantities  of  other 
products  to  store.  The  cost  will  exceed 
$700  million.  Certainly  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  costs  wherever 
p>ossible.  This  can  be  done  through 
maximum  use  of  Government  facilities. 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  all  cannot  be 
used  during  the  next  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Could  you  not  improve 
your  amendment  by  putting  in  the  words 
"comparable  Government  facilities  and 
at  comparable  cost"? 
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Mr.  YATES.  It  is  my  intention  that 
my  amendment  be  reasonably  applied 
and  reasonably  administered.  Where 
the  ccrporation  has  a  reasonable  choice 
between  Government  and  commercial 
facilities,  it  should  obviously  select  the 
Government  facilities.  My  amendment 
was  originally  drafted  in  the  form  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman,  but  it  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
That  is  why  I  changed  it  to  the  language 
I  used. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  use  Government  facili- 
ties wherever  it  is  feasible  and  economi- 
cal to  do  so. 

Mr.  YATES  Everybody  agrees  with 
us  on  this  point.  The  committee  itself 
says  so  in  its  report.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  Is  to  make  sure  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
carried  out  by  putting  In  the  bill  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY  In  other  words,  if  a 
private  warehouse  is  available  and  a 
CkJvernment  warehouse  Is  available  In 
the  same  locality,  then  you  suggest  that 
the  Oovernment  warehouse  be  used. 

Mr.  VATE8.  I  do,  indeed.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  make 
•ure  that  tho  program  1m  operated  at  ef< 
fldently  and  as  economically  as  poa* 
lible.  The  use  uf  Clovernmenl  faclllUes 
will  reduce  siaraue  ooiiu  by  millions  of 
dulUri 

Mr  JONia  at  Missuuri  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gonllvman  <  leld ' 

Mr  YATM    I  yield 

Mr  JDNIM  of  MlMourl  I  am  in  ac- 
oord  with  what  th0  tfenilpman  u  trying 
to  do,  but  I  think  you  havp  poisibly  over- 
looked lomdthing  You  have  used  the 
words  "no  funds  ttpproptlAted  shall  be 
used  to  forn^ulate  or  administer  any  prn- 
gram  "  I  am  for  the  prohibition  as  to 
the  formulation  of  a  prouram  hereafter, 
but  I  think  it  miiiht  run  into  some  trou- 
ble when  you  use  the  words  adminis- 
ter any  program,"  as  the  chairman  point- 
ed out,  where  you  already  have  a  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  If  the  word  "ad- 
minister" Is  Included,  then  I  am  afraid 
you  might  get  into  trouble 

Mr.  YATES  May  I  suggest  to  the 
uentleman  that  this  is  nn  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July 
1,  1980  It  applies  only  to  expenditures 
In  that  fiscal  year     It  is  only  for  1  year, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mtsaourl,  But  you  are 
administering  a  program  ^hlch  is  al- 
ready in  effect  which  will  be  carrlod  over 
until  that  year,  and  that  Is  where  I  am 
afraid  you  are  going  to  get  into  trouble 

Mr  YATES  Insofar  as  the  operation 
of  my  amendment  Is  concerned,  It  would 
only  be  applicable  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I  think  it  should  be  in  the  per- 
manent lav,  and  I  sugge.st  your  commit- 
tee might  want  to  draft  a  bill  to  make  It 
permanent  law      It  Is  most  desirable 

Mr,  JUDD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr,  YATES     I  yield 

Mr.  JUDD  Just  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  something  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  matter  let  me  pose  another 
Illustration  Supjxjse  there  are  two 
storage  facilities  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood and  some  grain  or  commodities  are 
moved  out  of  the  Ctovernment-owned 
facility  10  that  It  Is  empty. 


Do  you  think  that  under  your  amend- 
ment the  Administrator  of  this  program 
ought  to  move  surplus  commodities  out 
of  the  privately  owned  warehouses  mto 
the  Gkavemment-owned  warehouses  in 
order  to  get  maximum  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned warehouses? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  it  saves  the  Govern- 
ment money  I  think  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  do. 

Mr.  JUDD.  So  it  would  depend  upon 
the  situation;  only  if  it  would  save  money 
or  be  advantageous  to  the  Government, 
it  should  be  done? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  it  saves  the  Govern- 
ment money  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman's  mtention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr,  Y.MESi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
support  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr    YatisI 

As  I  calculated,  this  will  save  the  tax- 
payers a  great  deal  of  money  In  storage 
chargas;  It  will  save,  even  at  the  reduced 
rates.  $30  million 

The  potential  storing  capnolty  of  ihr 
CuMiinodlly  Credit  Corporation  today  i>. 
OHa  nullum  buahfls  uf  grain  Wo  uif 
stdiinf  today  m  Ouvprninenl-Dwnrd  bum 
and  fivcUitien  operaipd  by  iUe  C'oiiumKln  v 
CiPdit  Corporation  about  floi)  ii.to  ooo 
buNh^U  of  grain  Wo  air  il'J  pairrni  im- 
dPi'  il«  fttimc'iiy  u«p  A«  .vnu  knuss 
proppf  inrtnagpinent  rrquiim  «  wmr- 
housfftian  to  Iprvp  about  10  ppicnii  firr 
for  alf  conditioning  of  ilm  Hinin  Mo  ii 
leaves  ii  prirent  rtlfTpinntial  bt-twrrn 
capacity  and  wlial  wr  rip  uolng  Wc 
can  nljore  in  Oovrrtimpnt-owiipd  wnip- 
houspit  aSA  million  additional  bushrls  of 
groin.  11  costs  the  aovernmrnt  6'^ 
cents  a  bushel  per  year  as  opposed  to 
16 'a  (Jcnts  a  bushel  In  private  ware- 
housea. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  wont  out  to  Urs  Moines  luua. 
Mr,  Smith,  held  an  investigation  that 
disclosed  that  the  Oovcmmi'iu  policy 
was  to  take  grain  out  of  Oovcinment 
bins  Rnd  put  It  into  prlvatc-o-Aiicd 
warehou.scs,  even  thouKli  there  wa.s 
available  space  In  Oovernment  bins, 
only  for  the  sake  of  tran.sfcrrinu  it.  at 
a  cost  of  3 '  J  cents  a  bushel  In  tinn.sfcr- 
ring  It.  It  Is  this  admlnl.stration's  policy 
to  taicc  KViiin  out  of  Govornment  bins 
and  put  11  into  commercial  wareiiou.ses. 
It  has  co.sl  $612  million  to  the  taxpayers 
In  1960.  and  it  will  cost  $700  million  in 
1961  In  addition  to  that,  the  Govern- 
ment l.s  refusing  to  u.se  the  mothball 
fleet  which  we  have  throughout  the 
United  States  We  have  .ships  which 
have  been  turned  over  by  the  Maiitime 
Service  in  the  James  River  in  Virginia. 
\n  the  Astoria  River  in  Washington  and 
al.HO  m  the  Hudsoii  River  ir^  New  York. 
The  Oovernment  has  taken  out  Kraln 
from  30  ships,  a  total  of  over  10  million 
buaheln  of  wheat  They  have  Hfl  ships 
which  arc  now  being  used  for  the  .itor- 
age  of  wheat  They  have  86  ships  which 
arc  cotni/letely  vacant.  Wo  can  store 
22  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  those  par- 
ticular ships  at  practically  no  coat  to 
the  Ocvernmont  and  yet  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  is  disinclined  or  very 
reluctant  to  use  those  storage  facilities 
which  the  Government  has,  which  would 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  very 
little  money.  The  Department  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  storage 
must  iio  into  private  warehouses  I  say 
It  l.s  time  we  stopped  this  staggering  cost 
of  warehousing  costs  so  that  we  can 
tiive  some  relief  to  tho  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  prevail 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  the  objections 
raised  are  rather  sound  I  discussed  with 
the  author  of  the  amendment  the  sug- 
gested language  that  I  think  would  make 
11  in  line  with  the  committee  report.  We 
had  not  put  it  in  the  bill.  Personally, 
If  tiie  gentleman  were  to  consent  to  add 
to  his  amendment  the  words  "con.sistent 
wuh  the  economical  operation  of  the 
corporaiKjn,'  I,  individually,  would  have 
no  objection. 

Mr  YATES  I  am  willing  to  accept 
ciuch  a  mcxliMcution.  and  I  o^k  unanunou» 
con.ient  tliol  the  words  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  MuslHAlppi  be  added  to 
inv  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  \Mll  le- 
poll   thi-  inoditlcttiujii  lefeiird  lo, 

1  111'  (Me-i  k  1  p«il  afl  fiillovni 

"1  <:l>r  '  i'  Mill  |l0t'l'Kt  aillMtlltite  it  imi|ii|\ 
>    ,1      kI'I  (     ,lia|al«|il      WIUl     (!>•<     »(    illolllli  tl 

i|'ri    ,  ' (    '  hi'  ,  ul  ||,  ,|  ,il  I,  ,|i 

Ml  ItoMAN  Ml  ChnliiTtan  may  we 
hiivt'  ihr  cn'iip  rtinrndmt'nl  irnd'' 

IlK  CJIAIHMAN  Without  oltjrrtlon, 
ih''  C'lt'tk  will  iprtd  Ihp  modinrd  ain^nd- 

nii'tit 

I  hci  f  WHS  Ho  ohipcllon 

Thr  C'li'i  k  ii'iut  ii«  follows; 

P  ntp  11  iiiir  ;'i  iifii  r  '  li»  word  pr"v  i«inh  ' 
•  MiKc  tilt*  jicii-xt  limrrt  rt  fniDii  ,\nil  tlir 
fn   ,    iiAJlii!  /'•  "t  !(/,■((     '[.ft'ic-      Tlinl    llntlP    nt 

'i,r  f  ii,tl»  lirri-iM  ippr  ipri.it  nd  n\\i\\\  \)r  u»p'1 
to  fDrnjulnti'  or  ndinliiliitnr  ntiy  prograni 
whU'h  dned  ti'i'  pr'ivldp  for  ninxlnuim  line 
of  O'lvernmnit  -  iwiipd  fnrlliuwi  fur  utor- 
Ing  •urphm  conuTir)diUPi,  cotidUtPiit  with 
the  ecDiiomlcnl  upprutiou  nf  lUr  cnrp'Tiitlnii  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<)ue.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
somethlni:  I  think  the  Committee  should 
take  Into  rori'^idoration  at  this  time 
First  of  all  if  we  start  watering  down 
this  amendment  it  will  moan  nothing. 
There  l.s  nothing  to  prohibit  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  today  from 
usinu  aovcrnment  storage  where  it  is 
available. 

L/'t  m''  point  out  another  thinw  To- 
dav  ue  have  oldtlmc  operators  and  co- 
opcintorK  who  know  what  they  arc  do- 
IHK  and  are  doing  It  at  the  minimum 
ch,in.'fK  They  pay  taxes,  both  Income 
and  property,  in  their  communities; 
your  Government  bins  and  warehouses 
do  not  When  It  comes  to  figuring  out 
how  muf'h  vou  arc  going  to  save  you 
must  take  into  consideration  the  income 
and  property  taxes  the  warehouseman 
pays  both  the  grain  warehouseman  and 
cotton  warehouseman.     I  think  that  is 


a  very,  very  Important  factor.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  you  have  empty  bins  and 
they  are  being  wa.sted  that  should  not 
be.  but  I  am  told  by  those  in  the  com 
business  that  we  are  going  to  need  all 
of  the  bins  that  exist  in  another  year 
unless  we  have  legislation  out  of  this 
Congress  that  will  correct  some  of  the 
things  wrong  today  with  our  farm  pro- 
gram, and  I  do  not  think  you  are  going 
to  waste  this  Government  storage.  But 
you  might  be  making  a  very,  very  big 
mistake  if  you  put  the  Goveinment  bins 
ahead  of  Income-  and  property-tax-pay- 
ing Americans. 

I  think  one  further  obsen'atlon  very 
much  in  point  is  that  there  is  no  guar- 
antee  

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentU'iiKin  yield? 

Mr   HORAN      I  yield 

Mr  MICHEL  I  think  there  Is  one 
furllicr  observation  the  gentleman  could 
very  well  make  and  that  l.s  that  the 
Oovernment  d(H«s  nut  jussumc  tJie  obll«a- 
lion  tlic  pnvttle  warehou^eman  lusoumes 
in  the  niuller  ot  t!uurantetin«  like  k.nd 
and  quality  of  the  wrain  he  delivris 
When  kiruin  lUici  loi  nic.s  in  (Ju\  1 1  nment  - 
(»wnr»d  bins  ll  im  a  dinn-l  lo»>*  to  iiu'  uw- 
piiyi'i'  If  Ml  iin  'li'l«'i  lot  aifH  m  ih<  huiutfi 
of    a    piis.iii     VI  .ll  fli'iuifmali    lif   nufTriii 

till-  lof.«  Dili.'*  irirnll.V  U\H'  of  thf  i-l.iUl 
I'levuloin   m   mv    il,r.luil   pwUt  ♦•*()  000    1(1 

('('('  foi    ili'it'i  loi  ui  ,oii   (if  grain   in   1^:^ 

k<  I'piltr 

Ml    ilcKAN     An. I  A  1  rn:iihl  do  fwi 
till  I     w  ('  ha\r  Mo  I  >iiu  iiliU'i-  thai  llir  bu 
int,iiiia  opnaMiM  a  OoMiiiinriu  vkitii- 
hi)UMP  Is  as  sMuiil   Ik'  till'  Miiui  \U,(i  hiiA 
lu'cn  all  111'-  lifi'  in  tiir  imhui  I>umiiim  m 
thr  coll,  ll   lMi.;iif'ss  itlul   kno>A«   \^hlll    l». 
li.vols nl   111  -iloi  ,ii  '• 

I  tli,:ik  if  \i''i  \\i\\rr  tills  ameiulmi  III 
(I'lwn  a  i.t'lr  1),!  f  i:!ii(i  so  It  rnfuf.:. 
nothlru:.  I  mit!!i!  be  iiblt-  to  voir  for  it 

Mr  YATP'H  Mr,  Clialrman,  will  tlic 
gentleman  \  .ild? 

Mr   HOHAN      I  yield, 

Mr.  YATKS  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  addlnot  of  those 
word*  was  not  done  with  tlie  Intent  of 
watering  down  the  ammdment. 

Mr  HOIiAN  Then  I  am  violently 
opposed  to  It 

Mr.  YATES.  It*  one  purpose  Is  to 
add  a  cntaln  amount  of  discretion  to 
the  administration  so  that  It  l.s  not  .stralt- 
Jackcic'd  by  the  terms  u.sed  This  Is  a 
program  that  requires  some  flexibility 
and  that  Is  the  only  purpo.so  in  adding 
the  words  that  were  added  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  amendment  to  have 
Government  utilities  used  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

Mr  HOHAN  I  liave  b<>rn  around 
here  long  enoutih  to  know  that  this 
House  can  act  foolishly  .sometimes  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  dcfcaiKl 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  thai  If  we  do  not  adopt  thi.s  ummd- 
mi-nt.  wc  can  expect  the  Departmcnl  to 
continue  the  policy  nf  prefrnlnu'  warc- 
hou.ses  that  are  not  yet  built.  The 
lx)lify  of  the  Department  of  Ai-'riculture 
ul  this  very  minute  is  lo  prefer  ware- 
houses that  are  not  yet  built  today  over 


empty  Government  bins  that  are  in  the 
country  today. 

Mr.  HOR.'LN.  "Where  is  there  any 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  empty 
bins? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no 
prohibition,  but  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment is  it  will  not  use  the  Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

Mr.  HORAN.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition against  using  them,  is  there? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  get  them  to 
use  Government -owned  .space  and  dis- 
continue the  Inflexible  policy  of  en- 
couraging overexpansion  in  areas  where 
it  is  not  needed. 

Mr  YATEIS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man entirely,  Becau.'^e  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  as  to 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  It  is  necessary  to  have  an 
amendment  of  this  type  to  show  what  the 
congreMlonal  Intention  is,  namely,  that 
Government-owned  facilities  shall  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  we  do  not 
have  thiN  Hmiiulment  adopted  there  will 
t)<«  no  alternative  for  manv  elevator 
opfritt-ii'-  hut  to  expand  capacity  beyond 
ii-rtNoiinMr  fUlUir  lir«-(l>i  in  many  com- 
munitips  where  it  U  not  needed  The 
leKiiunate  elevator  o|)ertttor  uilh  ade- 
ipmii'  hioiiu'e  tnuxt  liuild  additional 
wMiiiuurit  M'rtir  If  a  flV'liV'iiiMhl  rom* 
pi'iiini  rntni'1  along  ami  derlden  to  biilltl 
Me  lilt*  lo  ptoiiM'i  Ilia  o\k  n  liiiMinroM  and 
liMilil   nilililiMiinl  uni  rhmi'.p  npuce  In  ot  • 

dri  to  minimiiT  the  riitihtnnt  romppii- 
tlon  that  will  in  fulutr  ininiilt  fiom  nn 
opitdlMj  With  n  wntrhouwr  paid  for  by 
till  ( »o\  I  t  niTK  111  'Ml'-  poluy  Is  to  use 
thiiM'  \Muth,ou>>r«  in  pi  cferrncr  to  the 
I'lJii'tv  (lovniunent  bins  as  long  an  any- 
\hh[\  has  worrhoufe  si)Rce  vacant,  even 
where  the  wan  house  ^piicr  in  the  com- 
munity t'leiitlv  exceeds  the  space  rea- 
sonably needinl  in  the  future  In  the  iet:u- 
lar  main  merchancliMiig  business, 

I  want  to  point  out  wh("n  you  use  the 
aruument  of  preparing  warehouses  in 
that  because  they  pay  local  pioperty 
taxes  you  are  in  favor  of  I-Yderal  aid  to 
education  because,  after  all,  it  Is  the  local 
properly  lax  that  goes  for  education  I 
am  not  saying  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to 
have  Federal  aid  to  educolion,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  lo  those  who  oppose  Federal 
aid  lo  education  that  when  they  use  the 
lax  excuse  they  are  favoring  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  the  opera- 
tors who  are  operating  the  Government 
storage  program  have  had  a  good  ex- 
perience in  handling  grain  and  they 
have  shown,  a.s  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  can  operate  warehouse  facilities 
wlih  lefrs  loss  than  most  of  the  ware- 
housemen m  the  bu.sinefifi.  Do  not  be 
mihleiid  by  the  argument  previously 
made  that  the  technicians  do  not  know 
how  lo  handle  Government  grain.  The 
actual  deterioration  Is  less  for  them  than 
It  has  been  for  most  of  the  operators  I 
was  aciuiK  as  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee which  last  December  secured  evidence 
and  testimony  showing  that  the  policy 
of  the  Department  had  gone  so  far  a* 
to  provide  for  emptying  Government  bins 
lo  nil  new  warehouse  storage  that  was 


not  even  built  by  a  regular  elevator  op- 
erator. 

There  seems  no  question  that  addi- 
tional storage  will  be  needed  this  fall. 
Unless  the  policy  is  changed,  additional 
rrain  will  be  placf^l  in  new  warehouses 
which  reluctant  warehousemen  were 
forced  to  build  to  protect  themselves 
against  a  f!y-by-night  operator  and  the 
result  would  be  bad  for  both  the  tax- 
payers and  the  legitimate  warehouse  op- 
erator. Tliis  amendment  will  help  assure 
the  use  of  300  million  bushels  of  empty 
Government  space  during  the  next  year 
when  the  additional  space  is  needed  in 
addition  to  existing  warehouse  .'^pace. 
The  amendment  will,  of  course,  only  be 
effective  for  a  1-year  period. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  point  oul  to  ilie  gentleman  that  this 
policy  of  ihe  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Ciedll  Corporation 
of  prefeniiig  private  faciluie.s  over  Oov- 
einnicnt-ovMU'd  facllilies  ih  .lusl  another 
expuhkiun  (j1  tlu-  policy  nf  the  Buieau 
of  tilt'  Hudgel  a*  enunciated  in  Ith  bul- 
letin ittht  year,  nl>c)ul  which  1  cumiiluined 
m  Uif  Cumueiih  ~\\  debate  uji  the  ilpfrUhP 
bill  The  Hudk'Pl  has  dirwled  lhn»P 
ttMeneien  to  pretrr  private  frtrilliip*  to 
(loveininpnt'owiied  faeilillPB  'Ihat  op- 
plleB  lo  ttUlleilllllie  tt»  writ  nk  defelihr 

I  am  heni  Illy  in  siiitporl  of  ihr  nmeiut 
ineiil     ofTried    liv    Ihc    L'rlilleman    tioin 
lllinoi*! 

'I'lie  CltAIUMAN  'the  tjurMlon  I*  on 
the  amrndtnpiil  ofTpfrd  by  tlic  gentle- 
mnti  fititn  Illinois  '  Mv  YAtrsi, 

The  ompiulmmt  wns  nL-iprd  to 

Mr  WHrrrrN  Mr  rhnlrinnn,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  Inst  word 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  sny  that  the 
amendment  t!.e  grntlemaii  ofTrred  Is  to 
a  great  degree  In  line  with  the  com- 
mittee reiwrt  I  also  ogree  wrh  the 
point  mode  by  my  colleagues  nn  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Republican  side  We  want 
to  be  sure  the  language  carries  out  the 
intent  of  Congress,  and  that  It  will  not 
result  in  increased  costs  or  needless  harm 
lo  private  industry. 

I  therefore  felt  I  could  not  oppose  the 
amendment  becau.se  it  l.v  In  line  with 
what  wc  wrote  in  the  report,  and  I  Just 
want  to  reassure  my  colleagues  thai  In 
conference  we  will  try  to  modify  the  lan- 
guage. If  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Src  408  No  pnrt  of  the  fundi  approprl- 
ntcd  by  this  Act  nhnll  b««  uned  to  pay  the 
ci»nipfn»atlon  "f  uny  employee  or  omrer  of 
the  Depart meiit,  except  the  Secreinry  of 
Agriculture,  wt.o,  lii  additum  to  other  reg- 
ularly imelgneU  renponiilbiailpii,  »frve«  an  u 
member  of  tlu-  Boiird  of  Director*  or  n«  nii 
otncer  of  the  Comniodlty  Credit  Corporutlun 
lifter  Ft'hruury  1,  il»01 

Mr  BROWN  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chaii- 
inon.  a  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
Nliile  11 

Mr  BROWN  of  Georgia  Mr  Chair- 
man, section  408  provides  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  HR  11' 11 7, 
making  approprlatitms  for  the  I^part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
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Admlniatratlon.  ihall  be  uaed  to  pay  the 
Mlary  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department — except  the  Secretary— who 
•ervos  at  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dl- 
roctore  of  CCC,  or  ai  an  officer  of  CCC. 
in  addition  to  other  regular  dutlei  with 
the  Department. 

Thli  reversoi  a  decision  made  by  the 
Bunking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  CoutfreM  in  1940,  when  the  CCC 
Charter  Act  wan  amended  to  xlrlko  out 
a  ilmllar  reitrlciion  which  had  been 
enacted  in  1948  It  l«,  therefore,  Icalnla- 
llon,  and  the  mere  fact  It  l«  put  In  the 
form  of  a  limitation  on  the  u«e  of  fund* 
appropriated  by  the  bill  doen  not  xave  ii 
A«  paiRMiaph  IflOl,  volume  7,  of  Can- 
nnn'n  Precedent*!  of  Ihv  Houte  of  Rcpir- 
NcntativoN  putM  u 

•n)«  purport  riuhor  tliim  iho  form  o(  n 
prupoMd  limUfttlon  u  th«  proptr  orit«ru>ii 
by  which  lu  udmiMlblllty  •hduld  b«  judutd 
and  If  lU  purpose  apponr*  to  l)#  it  rMtrlt'llun 
of  •Ktoutlvt  duoretiori  to  a  rtogrft  thni  mny 
bii  fulrly  tflrmtd  »  ihanijp  of  pmicy  ntihur 
thitn  »  motlor  of  tttliiiliuniruMvo  dninll  li  li 
not  in  nrdur 

^    Again  m  parngntph  IflOfl  of  ihe  niiinr 
volume,  the  following  i«  found 

Wh«n«vor  ft  purported  limlioi.ioii  rniik«« 
uiilrtwfvU  ihnt  which  bi'forfl  wn«  liiwrul  or 
rtinltM  UwfvU  thni,  which  bi«for«  witii  ui\- 
lawful  It  changpt  •xutltig  Uw  und  U  not 
in  iTtdor  on  an  appropruuion  bill 

A  proper  Umltntlon  li  neicrtllvo  rind  in  the 
n»tur«  of  ft  v»i<)  iind  when  ii  ivMunir*  nmrin- 
iitivf  form  by  direction  to  nn  oxpcvuivo  in 
th«  dUchargt  of  lim  duilpn  undrr  pxinting 
Uw  It  ce«u«i  U)  be  n  liml'atlnn  mid  brcomc» 
ipgtiUtlon 

Section  408  In  erfi>ci  iccuilien  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  ttfnimauvo  action.  To 
carry  out  the  farm  prowraniM  nnuiiccd 
by  CCC,  t^ie  Secreimy  would  imve  lo 
appoint  new  nonnl  niembein,  recruited 
from  private  life,  to  ii'iJlace  the  nIx  De- 
partment offlcerM  other  than  himiielf  who 
now  Bervp  on  the  Board  He  would  iil«o 
have  to  recruit  and  appoint  new  peiMon- 
nel  lo  nerve  a«  officern  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Thi«  not  only  inean«i  the  unction 
OonatltuteM  legulation.  but  alNo  iiieatiM  it 
iM  not  PMtillml  to  the  piotrction  of  the 
llolinan  r\jle,  because  it  ^oiild  tint  *rtve 
the  Ouvermnent  monev  C)n  dm  t-on- 
trary,  It  would  mrmiro  luring  t\ew  etn- 
ptoyeen  at  additional  expeime  to  ilir  Oov  - 
ernmeiu 

The  CHAIRMAN  Doen  I  he  getule- 
man  from  MiwiMippi  Mr  Wmittbni 
diHilre  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  otdet  ? 

Mr  WHirrKN  Mr  Chairman,  the 
iirctlon  clearly  pioviden  n  lunltatlon  on 
the  u«e  of  fund*  that  are  appropriated 
In  thi«  bill  It  doe«  not  change  the 
Commrxllty  Credit  Corporation  charter. 
It  doeii  not  change  any  ba^lc  law.  It 
Ju.Ht  dimply  limitj  what  the  money  in 
thiA  bill  can  be  uned  for,  It  haa  been 
my  experience  and  obwi-vatlon  during 
the  yearn  here  that  the  Choir  ha*  many 
tlmeM  -lald  that  It  in  a  negative  limitation 
on  the  u.te  of  money  and  that  it  l«  clear- 
ly in  order,  and  on  that  I  rent  the  com- 
mittee's position, 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr  Kildayi  The 
Chair  l«  prepared  to  rule 

The  gentleman  from  Oeorgta  (Mr. 
Brown]  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  In  section  408  of  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  It  constitutes  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 


The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  precedenUt  In  this  connec- 
tion, including  the  precedents  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  re- 
ferred und  from  which  he  has  read  The 
Chair  would  also  refer  to  paruKiapli 
1894  ot  Cannons  Precedents,  volume  7, 
the  language  being: 

Wlula  a  limitation  mny  i.ot  involva  chnngo 
of  rxliiliiK  Irtw  i>v  iimrniuilvoly  rr^lrlci  •«»- 
cutivp  ctUrctKin,  11  mny  pmperly  tflect  a 
c-bnoKo  of  iidmlnlntrftllve  policy  und  11111  bo 
In  ortlPC 

The  Chnir  hii.'.  examined  additional 
precedtntA  bearing  on  this  cjuejition 
The  Cluiir  1h  constrained  to  hold  that 
■.(•('lion  40U  I.'  .1  rent rUM ion  on  ;i  miiiuwr 
in  which  the  fuiult  can  be  u/icd  and 
coiiMlltUtcN  a  negative  limitation  and, 
therefore,  overrules  the  point  of  oider, 

Mr  ImOWN  of  Oeoiiilu  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ofTer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  vva(\  a«  foUowg: 

Aitu'iidmrii'  irr.ii.d  i(\  Mr  IsowN  of 
ciporu.^  C).,  {>iiM«  It  '<  •'  »  thi'ough  llns  14, 
■trlkf  >n\\  .»«'cti  111  ♦()»( 

Mr  13HOWN  of  Oeorgia  Mr  Chair- 
man, dfctlon  40H  of  the  bill  would  reverM 
IV  rtrclMlon  mode  by  tlie  Congress  und  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee m  IU49  At  that  time  after  a  years 
expeilttnce  with  a  provl.tlon  of  low  that 
required  that  two  of  the  member*  of  the 
CCC  Uoard  be  ouUlde  niembern.  ^hnt  l«. 
not  offlrert*  or  einiiloyees  of  the  Ocnern- 
ment,  the  ConwieMS  repealed  this  reNtric- 
llon  Instead,  the  Congress  in  1U40  rc- 
Htored  to  the  HecM'tniy  of  Agriculture 
the  po^er  lo  appoint  Hie  inembeiH  of  the 
Doiird,  ond  to  appoint  omcerN  und  ein- 
ploveel  of  the  Uepaitinent  us  Hoard 
meinbtis  Thl,N  practice  wa«  followed 
for  veirs,  until  1U48,  when  tlie  lequiie- 
ment  tov  two  outride  ineinbeiH  of  the 
Hoard  wa.i  written  into  the  law  Less 
than  I  year  later,  after  expeiietice  had 
provetj  that  the  provinion  was  no  work- 
able   t|ie  experiment  wit«  abandoned, 

I  re4ret  that  the  Appiopi  latlon*  Com- 
miHee  Imn  uiuleiluken  to  lewille  the  law 

in  thm  manner  this  is  a  itiattei  s^iihiii 
the  ju,il<»dU'tion  of  (he  legmlative  com- 
tiutire,  ihe  Hatiktiig  and  Cuiicncv  Com- 
nilllee.  It  Is  a  liiattri  llmt  the  llatikliiu 
and  Cliiieney  CommiUee  has  fully  con 
Klderefl  111  oclliig  on  the  law  as  ii  exi«i>i 
todnv 

The  ttinendinent  will  not  mwr  inonev: 
on  thrt  contrary,  H  will  recniln-  Ww  Hec- 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  uo  out  and  line 
new  prople  to  run  the  Coi  poraiion  It 
will  ro»iull  in  conflicts  ond  confusion  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  the  I)<'part- 
ment  It  did  not  work  when  it  was  tried 
befoie,  ond  I  am  convinced  it  will  not 
work  now 

Furthermore,  this  provision  would,  on 
the  b|isl«  of  past  experience,  cause  a 
major  and  costly  reorganUotion  within 
the  Dflpartment  of  Agriculture  It  would 
not  only  result  in  no  Improvement  in 
operatllons,  but  would  result  in  division 
of  responsibility,  duplication  of  efTort, 
overlapping  of  authorities,  inability  to 
obtain  informed  consideration  of  major 
policy  matters,  and  confusion  in  field  op- 
erations affecting  almost  every  segment 
of  commercial  trade  relating  to  agricul- 
tural commodities.  It  would  make  the 
CCC  subject  to  more  and  more  piessure 


for  actions  to  the  special  benefit  of  In- 
dividual groups. 

The  CCC  Is  a  facility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  created  for  the 
specific  purjxise  of  providing  a  workable 
mechanism  for  carrying  out  price  sup- 
port prourama  as  directed  by  Congress. 
Whatever  Ihi'  provisions  of  statutes  kov- 
einln<  price  .support,  thl.s  mechanism 
must  l}e  left  m  a  workable  condition  It 
will  not  function  m  a  vacuum,  and  it 
mu^l  opeiiitr  in  concert  with  the  other 
major  iictlvitles  f)f  the  Deportmenl. 
.Mectliui  40H  should  be  eliminated  fiom 
tfie  bill 

Ml  McDONOUCMI  Mi  C.'huli  man. 
!    line   In   uiippcut  of   the   niiietidnienl 

M.  (■'  1  ,M  ioil  of  the  Depai  IMK-Iit  of  AmM- 
(ii.lun;  ,.,>ii:  iiii:  ..iiiiin  bill,  lUUl,  provides 
as  follou 

HtL.  408,  No  jiiit  or  (hr  fuiutii  iiiipt  • 
priMt«d  bjf  thli  Act  stl.ill   !>«•   u»*n   to   puy  llm 

oomptitsstlon  of  sny  m  p  .>rr  .t  ir.-i  .i 
the  Dtpsrlmsnt,  txcvpt  iho  nocrt^iMi)  i;( 
A|rioullur»,  who.  In  sddltlon  to  othvr  rt|« 
ut.irly  iidnigncd  rf«pnn«lbillttM  Mrvri  n«  s 
mtmbiT  if  I  tin  Ikiiiid  of  DIriirtorii  or  la  sn 
ofHoar  of  thn  c.iiiim'KUiv  t'rrdu  c  >rpors« 
tlon  nfin  Frbruiiry  1    lOei 

Tills  provision  If  eimcted  int<j  law, 
w'luld  nullify  the  dehhciate  action  of 
('onuiesn  m  amending  the  Comiiiodiiy 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Art  in  11)40 
to  peMiill  lliemhcix  of  the  Mould  of  Dl- 
iTctdi't  of  the  ("oininodlty  C'ledit  Col- 
li: I'Mt;  to  b<'  otherwise  cniiilnM'd  in 
ihi'  IJepftitmenl  of  Agriculture  ntid  to 
permit  the  sliifT  of  executive  offlceii  i.f 
the  C'  I  pc:  iition  to  hove  duties  not  only 
In  ciiniMMi'ioi,  \uth  C(jmmodity  Credit 
('()!  ;)<ii  .It  Ion  but  nlso  in  connection  ui'ti 
icli'rd  ()))(  I  ,i'!on.s  cf  the  ncpnrtmetit 

Ihe  Ch.i:  tr;  Aft  u.s  ni  imniillv  eh.acted 
on  June  :' I  I'.XH  provided  ir,  irt.i-n  '» 
that; 

Iinploy»M    of    till'    (   i,|p.   l,i!l     i;    HI     uh)     (Ir- 

jiartmont  or  ngnncy  of  tlm  Krilorni  (inrin- 
likvut.  If  n!»o  (Hri«c'orn  nli  lU  ii't  ..(iipiir 
III  the  nni(ii'M''<'  iiioir  til  111  iloi'f  Mf  ihit 
ninmher*    t  '  :i>'  l« onxl 

It   also  inovlded  in  section    10  that 

Mi<e|i.  rhm  1(1 1(1  V    liif    •IlK   liny    !■'    il.iy    .uIkIikI 

'(     '111'     Ii   laliiiin*    III     Uh<    (   .  iI  pol  .iI  h  III    lltitll    ll« 

\t  ..Iril    ii.     ii    tii.ilt    III    i<«pi  >|MVI>    iiftli'eia      hliiill* 

r'll      ii  V       ,        :  ,    I  ;     r  •Ki  i|  1 1  s  n     ii|i|iiilli  t  imI     liy     I  ll* 

II  .1  ■!  :1    I  .ri.  iiKlliir    l,i    I  he    n.'  .Ill        MPtn- 

III  la      f    ilic   r«ri.  mM'p  <lnlT  <ihnll   drvMin  (liPlr 

tUll  IIIIIP  'o  inr  nri'iirn  iif  i  I  n'  (  .,i|,.,fii. 
ttiill 

In  llMK  the  Hecietaiy  of  Agllculturo 
n  (  iiiiwuelidi  (1  Ihiat  the  i  esti  Id  lonn  of 
sections  U  and  10  of  the  chiulei  quoted 
above  be  eluiiinaiid  In  his  letter  of 
Mill  eh  !)  1IJ4I)  to  Heimtor  Thomos, 
(hull  man  of  Ihe  8<'nate  Committee  on 
A  ;  .I'l:;  ii '•  and  I'orestry  the  Hecietaiy 
'.'  ,i'''M    ;r,  i)ii;  t    ,n  follows 

:  , ,.      1..,  I, k^i  II  ,  ii\  II. \  ing  I  iip  .rr  iiiiM'  V  -il  Hi'' 

w      .',•■',     ,,;     A«i  K  li'it  urn    and     I  hi'    li,t''M..il 

'.'    ;,  /I';  ,|    itio    Drpurtiiif 111    whii  li    arc 

|):    iMi.cd    III    H    ((00  Will    miikn   It    poBKlblr   f'li 

the      Mr    tiMiirV      to      (1 1«(  tllirgfl      PfTfet  I  Vnl  V      111" 

if  ji  i,h;|)  ,,' V  iir  ttin  formulnlloii  mid  nd- 
miiiiMtiiit  loll  of  tbi*  nurlrultuml  proKrnnit 
of  the  Fedtrnl  (loi,prnm«nt  nnd  to  eonr- 
dlnnle  itnd  lnt«i«riitr  all  tlip  iirllvlllrii  of  lli'" 
Dnpiirtmnnt 

The  Secretory  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended omong  other  things,  that  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  chorter  be  amended  so  that 
the   Board    members   could    hold   other 


offices  or  positions  in  the  Department 
and  could  b4'  given  other  duties  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ond  that  sec- 
tion 10  be  amended  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement for  an  executive  stofT  which 
would  be  prohibited  from  performing 
duties  other  than  those  concerned  di- 
rectly with  the  Corporation 

Fvill  hearings  on  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations were  held  t^efoic  the 
If.iuse  Committee  on  HankliiM  and  Cur- 
;  (  IK  V  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ah- 
riculture  and  F\)restry  As  a  result  an 
amendment  to  the  Commodity  ("ledlt 
Coiporiitlon  Chaitci  Act  was  ciuKii'd  on 
,t;inr  7  11)4»  which  cat  lied  into  efTi'(i 
Ui'-  leeommiiidatlons  made  by  the  Mec- 

reiary  of  Ai'iicuituie 

flection  I)  of  the  CCC  Charter  Art  n« 
iiineiuled     specifically    provides    that 

III  ivdditidi,  1,1  llirli  dutlrft  it*  mrml)i>r«  of 
ihr  H'lnid  *iu' ii  iippoliit rd  mrttibrrii  ulinll 
)wirfiirm  «ii<ii  .mut  duticn  ii«  mny  tw*  j'ri'- 
ii('ril>»'<l  liv  tiic  ,Srrt('tHiv  Biuii  ii|i|x iiiiicd 
InriMliri  ■  r  'Im  Il.iiiMl  uliii,;  rcii,'.i  '.  ikjui. 
Klltl'  II  .1'  Kill  li  tii'f  I,.  <  111  rsrroh  .if  iI.p  IiiuX- 
Unum   tlii'i,   |iiiviih',r   uiidpr  ihr  f'lii««lfti'iit  i  in 

Act  I   f    hMH    M«   mny    br  flXfd    liV    '  l,i-   .'in  ir'  ,ir  \ 

•ICp'  that  liny  niK  M  mcmii'r  wl.  li'iwu 
Bnetl.rr  n\ir  '  ir  in.n; '  l,  i|i  iiiidT  the  rrdrial 
OOVIM  nmiMi  I  thr  I  .  inpriiB.i '  li  II  f  t  wtiird  rx- 
Oeed*  mi'  h  ra'r  ii,:iv  cini  u  ic'dW'  i  in 
jioimnll  111  lit  !  I,r  iiiir  prmld^d  f'l  "u.  I-  'l,i'i 
offlcr  or  ixmlti'ii  ;n  llPU  of  Ihr  Cum  jhv.mi - 
'!<  n   pi'iMdnd  by   tM«  ssctlon. 

In  order  to  uive  the  Recretorv  the  hen- 
ellt  of  the  appraisal  of  the  f'oi  poriillon  s 
policies  by  a  group  of  outside  mdivid- 
'i;i!s  secilon  0  was  also  amended  to  pio- 
\,i!e  for  on  ndvisoiv  l)<)ord  i(T,i'(t;nn 
Ijioad  uKiicullural  atul  business  experi- 
ence m  Its  memlxiship  ' 

Section  10  was  amended  Lo  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  C'oipoi  at  Ion's 
trisiness  b«'  conducted  l)v  executive  uit;- 
ccis  ifciuired  to  devote  their  full  time  to 
th(«  afTairs  of  the  Corpoiatlon  As 
amended  secilon  10  piovides  in  port, 
that; 

Vhf   Hfirfiiuy    •li«ll    nppnini    kU<)i    nfHrnii 

.i.d    t'liiploytira    II*    mny    till    iii'i  rnkio  y    h  ii    IliP 
I   illii  t    lit    (lir    liUnltlUa*    o|    llir    ('ill  |iii|  iill.ili 
lii  Hill    '  lirli  nut  lioi  II  y  iind  dill  If* 

It  Isoppmrnt.  Iheirfoie  that  secilon 
4I1H  of  Ihe  Drpaiimeiil  of  Aitl  li'ull  iiic 
appropi  lallon  bill  lUfll,  would  nullify 
ilie  existltiH  leiilslallon  vMlh  lesprii  to 
111''  tnanniJemetit  of  the  ('orixii  ntlon  and 
wcnild  impose  the  very  lecjiUi  emenis 
which  Con«ress  clellt)ei  nlejy  souwht  lo 
ellminnte  from  the  Commodltv  Credit 
Corporation  C  hurtei  Aci  hv  the  aniend- 
meiits  made  thernn  in  lW4(i 

Denying  payment  to  Department  of- 
ficials who  moy  now  serve  m  duol  ca- 
pacity on  the  Commodity  Credit  IJoord 
Hould  eliminate  the  services  on  the 
Hoard  of  top  ofTlclols  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  except  for  the  Heciciaiy 
IIS  now  provided  in  the  chorter  of  the 
('ointnc)dlty  Credit  Corporation 

The  Commodity  Credit  CoriK)ration 
Hoard  is  composed  of  the  followinc  Hec- 
•''iitv  of  Agriculture,  Cholrmnn;  Under 
.Secietjwy  of  AHrlculture.  President:  As- 
slstont  Secretory- Agricultural  fltobl- 
ll/otlon.  Assistant  Secretory-  Morketlng 
and  Foreign  Agriculture:  Assistant  Sec- 
retary—Federal -States  Relations;  Ad- 
ministrator,     Agricultural      Marketing 


Bt-i-vlce;  and  Oenerol  Counsel  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

If  section  408  remains  In  the  appro- 
priation oct,  all  these  officials,  except 
tlie  Hecreiory,  could  not  serve  after  Feb- 
ruary 1    1061 

rhe  proposed  new  section  408  would 
also  eliminat/e  as  officers  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  those  who 
also  hold  othc  I  ofTlees  within  the  Deporl- 
Muiit  of  Agilculture  This  will  eliminate 
the  use  of  fuch  iniii  as  officers  as  Under 
Hecretaiy  of  Agilculture  as  Piesldiiil, 
Adiiiinisttiitoi  of  Commodity  HlalJlll/,a- 
Con  Hi!  Vice  as  Executive  Vice  I'resldent : 
Associate  Aditiinist  i  aior  Commodity 
.Mtuhlh/iitiiih  Heiviee  Vice  President: 
Deputy  AdiniiilMiatoi .  Price  Support. 
ComiiuMhtv  htiibili/.allon  Hervlce  Vice 
I'le.Mdeiil  Deputy  Administrator  Oper- 
iiti  11"  Commodity  Mtablll/.ation  Hervlce, 
\i(i'  I':  c'.ulent  Deputy  Adininlst  ratc)r, 
I'l  oiwi  lion  AdiU'  Itnent  Commodity  Hla- 
l),;,/,it  ,:in  Ml  I  \  ,c('  Vice  Pic-'Udent  (Wii- 
':ii,  ,'-^ii;i'.  .Miiiuigei,  C'oiniiiodlt V  Htablll- 
.iuiiiii  .Si  I  vice.  Vice  Piesident,  R'xecu- 
'  ,\r  AsM^tiiMt  ici  the  Administrator  Com- 
iii  Klily  Hitihili/iitioh  Hcivice.  Hecretary, 
Director,  Fiscal  Division,  Commodity 
,stiiblll7.ntion  Hervlce  Controller,  Deputy 
Direcior  Klseal  Division,  Commodity 
.Stiihiil/iillor^  Hervlce,  'lieasuier.  Deputy 
niiiiioi  Fiscal  Division.  Commodity 
Hi.iinli/ntioi,  ,'.ci\ice.  Chief  Accountant 

A',;  th.e  IJoaid  iiKiiibcis  and  offices  of 
Ihe  Coipoialion  lecelve  only  one  salary, 
that  II,  the  salary  of  the  position  which 
they  hold  os  on  employee'  of  the  US 
Department  of  AKiicultuie 

The  hlhtnis  of  the  piesent  Commodity 
Credit  C'oi  pcjiuticm  Charter  Act,  as 
amended,  does  not  contemplate  such  ar- 
laiigemeni  as  section  408  would  impose 

If  only  part-time  Hoard  membeis, 
from  outside  the  I )(  pal  tment  of  Agiicul- 
tuie  aie  used  m  these  capacities,  such 
serious  dlfneullleh  as  the  foUovMng  would 
hf  iiicountc'i  fd 

I  hey  vMiuld  be  unfwmilitti  v^iili  much 
ii!  Ihr  iipnatlons  involved,  there  would 
he  diiuvs  III  Hoaid  oclioiis,  which  at 
liiiirs  aie  i((|ulied  on  lelollvely  short 
iK.licc  Iheie  would  be  oddrd  salttl'V, 
1 1  uM  1    BtafT  and  otiiei   costs 

H  fuUiime  Hoaid  members  atul  offi- 
Ofrs  who  have  iio  other  fuiictliihs  within 

the  I  )epHi  tineiii  are  refjulied  there  will 
be  created  aliothei  echelon  of  highly 
paid  (hiv  ei  nnieiil  employees 

There  would  be  lv\o  mo.lor  areas  of 
operations  and  responsibilities,  to  a  large 
extent  duplicating,  within  the  Deport- 
ment of  Agriculture  Secretory  of  Agri- 
culture ond  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Hoard  and  its  officers  Mojor  con- 
flicts and  confusion  moy  result 

I  urge  the  odoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Hkown  of  Georgia  lo  re- 
peol  section  408  of  this  bill 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  McDONOUCJH,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  PATMAN  I  just  wont  to  state 
that  I  am  In  accord  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
views  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Brown).  I  hope  thia 
amendment  is  adopted. 


Mr.  McDONOUOH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chan-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDONOUOH  1  yield  t/)  the 
gentlemon  from  Mississippi 

Mr,  WHIITEN.  The  statement  is 
mode  that  none  of  the  funds  for  the  De- 
pari.ment  of  Agriculture  con  be  poid  to 
these  men  These  i/entlemen  ore  i)old 
now  from  funds  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultuie 

Mr  Mt  IK)NOUGH  They  are  paid— 
that  Is  their  regular  »alary 

Mr  WHI'ITKN  Tills  provision  says 
that  the  funds  of  the  Deportment  can 
no  lonuer  be  paid  to  an  official  who  runs 
the  Corixiiotlon  The  Corporation  offi- 
cer would  l)e  pold  from  the  Corporatioii  t 
funds  If  this  become  effective 

Mr  M(  DONOUGH  Mr  Chairman  I 
uiKe  Ihe  adoption  of  the  omendment  to 
ii'peol  section  408 

Mr  COOLKY  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
supptjri  of  the  omendment  offered  by  the 
nentlemon  from  Georyia 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  obviously  an- 
f)thei  efTort  on  the  part  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriationa 
to  toKe  over  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Uj  defeat  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  the  possoge  of  lows 
which  ore  now  in  operotion 

In  the  opening  section  of  the  act  of 
1040.  01^  bosic  ogrlculturol  commodities, 
the  Congress  sold  this: 

'fhe  Hpcrrtury  of  Agrleuliurp  lo  nutliorl/od 
Mid  dlr«»rt4>d  lo  ninkr  t»\ulliible  through 
loiiiis.  purcbiuii's  or  otiicr  oprrntlon*  prlct 
support  u^  c'oiipurutor*  for  niiy  crop  of  snjr 
l>iv»>l('  uurlciilturnl  eoniiniKllty  if  producers 
liiui'  tioi  disiipiirovod  mnrkrtliiK  ({uoiiui  (or 
hiu  li  crop  lit  II  IrM'l  not  in  pxctm  of  00 
pi'i  ffiituMi  of  thr  piuity  iirice  of  ttiP  com- 
inocliiy  nor  l«iis  Ihnn  the  Ipvtl  provided  in 
tiuiikM  ilotm  I II I     I  li  I    unci   iri   n«  followk 

Ayoln  under  a  title,  Designated  Non- 
boMic  AtirU'ulturttl  Commodities,'  the 
Conuress  sold  this 

i'lip  MpcrfUiy  I*  Duilioi ii«i>d  suit  iiiipiimt 
III  mnkD  nvnilnble  *  *  '  ptleti  kuppoit  Ui  pio. 
itiicKik  fiM  lung  nuis  bonny  inilli  lMilt4>iriil, 
i^tiil  ilip  ptoituei*  of  milk  Slid  Iniitoitui  lui 
follows 

Under  onother  title,  other  Nonbosio 
Agiiculluial  Cdnimodllles,  the  Cojigiess 
sold 

i'bp  Hi^'iPttiry  Is  nntlioilifpcl  lo  nmhr  nvnll^ 
iihlp  ilirouKb  lonim  )iuirlinsp»  m  oibpi  op» 
prnlloiis  prlcp  mippofi  ui  pnidueprs  firr  sny 
noiibnAic  nurlcullurnl  eoinincKllty  not  drslg* 
nnlpit  In  titip  II 

In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1054  the 
Congress  sold,  in  title  I,  "Met  Aside  of 
Agricultural  CommcKlltles " 

Tbp  {'omniodlty  ("rwlit  Corporntion  stiidl 
M  rnpldly  M  IbP  Mpcrpiury  of  Agrimlturs 
•bull  dPtormiiip  u>  bp  prtwllenblp,  set  sslds 
wltbln  lu  Invpntorlps  not  niorp  than  lbs 
following  mnxinnim  ciunntitips  nnd  not  Ipss 
ihnn  thP  following  minimum  cpmniMip*  of 
ngriciiltvirnl  rcmimodlllps 

Then  in  title  VTI.  "Notional  Wool  Act 
of  1054,"  Congress  said  in  section  703: 

ThP  BMrttsry  of  Agrlctilturp  shsU.  through 
thP  Commodity  Credit  Corporstlon,  support 
thp  prlcn  of  wool  and  mohnlr 

SO  It  !■  clear  lo  sec  that  Congress  has 
charged    the    Secretary   of    Agriculture 
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with  certain  responaibillties  and  by  the 
acta  of  Congresa  he  Is  required  to  exer- 
cise these  authorities  and  responsibilities 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. SecUon  401  of  the  act  of  1949 
says: 

The  Secretary  shtill  provide  price  support 
authorized  or  reqtilred  herein  throiigh  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  other 
means  available  to  hltn. 

We  have  directed  him  to  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  an  instru- 
mentality and  agency  through  which  he 
will  admmister  these  programs  which 
are  now  in  operation.  Why  should  we 
now  divorce  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture 
from  the  Board  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation?  In  other  words,  in  effect, 
you  would  have  two  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture— one  would  be  Mr  Ben.'^on  and 
the  other  would  be  some  outsider  who 
might  be  brought  in  by  the  CCC  Board  as 
President  of  the  CoiTX)ration  and  be 
charged  with  these  responsibilities  which 
the  Congress  has  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  getting  around  it  that  this,  in  efTect. 
is  an  insult — an  insult  to  thv.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Now  not  that  I  mind 
him  being  insulted,  but  I  do  not  want 
him  to  he  insults  on  this  occasion. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  this  amendment 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. All  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration serve  without  pay.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  has  devel- 
op>ed  that  would  indicate  that  any  of  the 
Board  members  now  in  office  are  corrupt 
individuals  or  that  their  jobs  could  be 
performed  any  better  by  persons  outside 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  having 
no  responsibility  for  the  working  of  farm 
programs. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY     I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  is  this  an  Inva- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  it  is.  That 
Is  the  committee  that  i.s  responsible  for 
the  creation  and  financing  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  through 
which  agency  all  of  these  programs 
operate. 

Mr.  DEXON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  COOLEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Under  the  arrangement 
in  this  bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr.  COOLEY  He  would  have  no 
control  over  the  members  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  DEXON.  So  where  would  you 
place  the  responsibility  in  a  situation 
like  thaf:" 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  I  say.  I 
hope  the  Brown  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  hope  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  continue  to  operate  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Section  408  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  nullify  the  deliberate  action 
of  Congress  in  amending  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  in  1949 
to  permit  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 


rectors of  the  Cwnmodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  be  otherwise  employed  in 
Departtnent  of  Agriculture  and  to  permit 
the  staff  of  executive  ofiBcers  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  have  duties  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion but  also  in  connection  with  related 
operations  of  the  Department. 

The  Charter  Act.  as  originally  enacted 
on  June  29,  1948,  provided  in  section  9 
that: 

Employees  of  the  Corporation  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  also  directors,  shall  not  ccMnprlse,  In 

the  aggregate,  more  than  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Board. 

It  also  provided  in  section  10  that: 

Respcnslblltty  for  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct :'  the  business  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  vested  in  a  staff  of  executive  officers, 
headed  by  a  chief  executive  appointed  by 
the  Bciard  and  responsible  to  the  Board. 
Members  of  the  executive  staflf  shall  devote 
their  fi»U  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  1949  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
recommended  that  the  restrictions  of 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  charter  quoted 
above  be  eliminated.  In  his  letter  of 
March  9.  1949,  to  Senator  Thomas, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Secretary 
stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Ichang^es  Involving  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Internal 
orgiin.4ation  of  the  Department  which  are 
proposed  in  S.  900  will  maJte  It  possible  for 
the  Secretary  to  discharge  effectively  his  re- 
sponsll)Hlty  for  the  formulation  and  admln- 
Istratiiin  of  the  agricultural  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  coordinate 
and  ;n6egr,;te  all  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
men* 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  sec- 
tion 9  of  th»  charter  be  amended  so 
that  Che  Board  members  could  hold 
other  offices  or  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  could  be  given  other  duties  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  that 
section  10  be  amended  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement for  an  executive  staff  which 
would  be  prohibited  from  performing 
duties  other  than  those  concerned  di- 
rectly with  the  Corporation. 

Full  hearings  on  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations were  held  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  As  a  result  an 
amendment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  was  enacted  on 
June  7.  1949.  which  carried  into  effect 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Atrriculture. 

Section  9  of  the  CCC  Charter  Act,  as 
amended,  specifically  provides  that: 

In  addition  to  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Board,  such  appointed  members  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  aa  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Each  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  such  rate  not  In  excess  of  the 
m.-wimom  then  payable  under  the  Classlfl- 
ca'J.on  Act  of  1949,  aa  may  be  fi.ted  by  the 
Secreti^ry.  except  that  any  such  member  who 
holds  another  offlce  or  position  under  the 
Federal  Government  the  compensation  for 
which  exceeds  such  rate  may  elect  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  for  such 
other  oOce  or  position  In  lieu  of  the  compen- 
sation provided  by  this  section. 


In  order  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
benefit  of  the  appraisal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's policies  by  a  group  of  outside  in- 
dividuaLs.  section  9  was  also  amended  to 
provide  for  an  advisory  board  "reflect- 
ing broad  agricultural  and  business  ex- 
perience in  Its  membership." 

Section  10  was  amended  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  Corporation's 
business  be  conducted  by  executive  offi- 
cers required  to  devote  their  full  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Corporation.  As 
amended  section  10  provides,  in  part, 
that: 

The  Secretaxy  shall  appoint  such  officer* 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Corporation, 
define    their    authority    and    duties. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore  that  section 
408  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill.  1961.  would  nullify 
the  existing  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  the  Corporation  and 
would  impose  the  very  requirements 
which  Congress  deliberately  sought  to 
eliminate  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  by  the  amend- 
ments made  therein  in  1949 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
CooLEYl   has  expired, 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Brown  amendment 
which  would  strike  section  408.  It  should 
be  apparent  to  everyone  that  if  this  pro- 
vision remains  in  the  bill  it  will  mean 
duplication  of  effort,  more  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  more  confusion. 

The  history  of  the  present  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Act.  as  amended,  cer- 
tainly does  not  contemplate  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  section  408  would  impose. 
You  would  have  only  part-time  Board 
memtjers.  They  would  likely  be  from  all 
over  the  country  They  would  be  paid 
a  per  diem  and  expenses  for  flying  back 
and  forth  between  their  homes  and 
Washintjton.  Sometimes  immediate  de- 
cisions have  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Conx)ration  Board,  and 
waiting  for  Board  members  to  arrive  in 
Washington  might  prove  very  costly 
when  important  decisions  have  to  be 
made  without  delay.  These  outside 
Board  members  would  not  be  familiar 
with  much  of  the  operations  Involved 
and  great  confusion  might  result. 

To  those  of  you  interested  in  economy 
in  government,  may  I  point  out  that 
there  would  be  added  salaries,  travel, 
staff,  and  other  costs.  As  presently  con- 
stituted, the  Commodity  Credit  Board 
costs  the  taxpayers  no  additional  money 
They  are  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  regular  salaries.  They 
receive  no  additional  compensation.  It 
looks  like  utter  folly  to  go  back  to  a  sys- 
tem repudiated  by  Charles  Branmin 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
There  would  be  two  major  areas  of  oper- 
ations and  resporisibilities  duplicated 
within  the  Department  of  AKnculture. 
You  would  have  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  section  408  who  would  be  tlie 
President  of  the  Board.  Then  on  the 
outside,  looking  in,  you  would  have  a  new 
Commodity  Credit  Board  and  its  officers. 
This  can  only  result  in  a  lot  of  conflict 
and  confusion.  Certainly  it  would  not 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  agriculture. 


Anyone  who  wants  to  be  fair  must  admit 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  belong  in  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  head  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  is  responsible.  He  sliould 
have  the  Board  available  at  all  times 
within  the  Department,  so  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Board  can  function  as  the 
Congress  intended  when  the  basic  law 
was  enacted 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Chalnnan,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes,  the  last  5  to 
be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mm.TER]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr  Poage 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr    Mitlter  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  reassert  an  argument  I 
made  on  this  floor  in  the  81st  Congress, 
in  April  1949.  on  the  identical  subject. 
At  that  time,  too,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  bypass  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  has  jurisdiction  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  over  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  basic  legisla- 
tion under  which  it  operates.  At  that 
time,  too,  there  was  an  attempt  to  take 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  its  charter,  away 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  secret  that  I 
have  been  less  than  charitable  in  some 
of  the  remarks  I  have  made  about  the 
present  gentleman  who  occupies  the 
high  offlce  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
not  that  I  do  not  like  the  gentleman, 
but  I  did  not  like  and  I  do  not  like  many 
of  the  things  he  does  in  connection  with 
the  op>eration  of  that  Important  offlce; 
and  I  am  sure  I  will  have  occasion  again 
to  find  fault  with  some  of  the  things 
he  does  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
However,  I  am  now  speaking,  not  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  am  speaking  In  favor  of  the  orderly 
process  of  IcKislation  and  in  favor  of  the 
orderly  process  of  government.  If  you 
want  responsible  executive  agencies  then 
your  legislative  committees  must  bring 
to  you  the  legislation  which  empowers 
the  executive  to  act.  The  executive 
should  act  in  accordance  with  that  leg- 
islation and  be  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress accordingly. 

If  the  Brown  amendment  prevails 
then  we  will  have  orderly  process  of  leg- 
islation and  we  will  have  orderly  govern- 
ment in  operation.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  sought  by  section  408  in 
this  bill  to  take  away  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  the  very 
things  given  to  it  by  the  charter  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — and, 
mind  you,  this  is  not  the  time  to  argue 
whether  we  want  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation-  I  can  agree  with  some 
that  we  can  improve  its  operation  and 


I  can  agree  with  others  that  we  may 
be  able  to  dispense  with  it  entirely — but 
since  we  have  it  let  us  legislate  for  It 
properly  and  not  through  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  or  through  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

It  has  already  been  said  to  you  that 
unless  the  Brown  amendment  prevails 
you  are  going  to  get  duality  of  govern- 
ment, you  are  going  to  get  outsiders  who 
are  not  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
trying  to  run  the  agricultural  program. 
I  think  it  is  a  tough  enough  job  for  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  do  that  with- 
out the  outsider  who  is  not  responsible 
to  the  Congress  trying  to  do  it.  Sec- 
tion 408  will  not  only  dLssipate  the  con- 
trol that  should  be  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  in  addition  to 
that  it  also  will  make  it  extremely  costly. 

The  history  of  the  present  Commodity 
Credit  Corr>oration  Charter  Act  does  not 
contemplate  any  such  arrangement  as 
section  408  contemplates  and  intends  to 
put  into  operation  and  which  will  go  into 
operation  unless  the  Brown  amendment 
prevails. 

If  only  part-time  Board  members  from 
outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  used  in  these  capacities  then  we  will 
encounter  serious  difficulties,  caused  by 
persons  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  re- 
quired op>erations.  There  would  be  de- 
lays in  Board  action  which  at  times  are 
required  to  be  done  on  relatively  short 
notice.  There  would  be  additional  sala- 
ries, travel,  staff,  and  also  additional  in- 
cidental expenses  and  other  unnecessary 
costs. 

One  of  the  main  faults  I  found  with 
the  operation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  that  there  is  too  much 
waste  there  now.  Let  us  not  as  legis- 
lators indicate  our  approval  of  any  more 
waste.  I^t  us  try  to  make  the  operation 
as  economical  as  possible.  If  full-time 
Board  members  and  officers  who  have  no 
other  functions  within  the  E>epartment 
are  required,  then  by  the  section  of  the 
bill,  now  sought  to  be  eliminated,  there 
will  be  created  another  echelon  of 
highly  paid  Government  employees.  If 
you  are  going  to  get  the  job  done  it  has 
to  be  done  by  paid  employees.  But  let 
us  not  have  two  sets  of  them.  One  is 
enough.  The  job  should  be  done  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  There 
will  be  two  major  areas  of  operation  and 
of  resE>onsibilities,  to  a  large  extent 
duplicated  withm  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  unless  the  Brown  amend- 
ment prevails. 

I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  rightfully 
complains  that  its  jurisdiction  is  being 
invaded.  It  is  quite  enough  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  urges 
that  its  jurisdiction  is  being  invaded. 
But  beyond  those  two  good  reasons  for 
taking  out  section  408  there  are  all  the 
other  ver>'  valid  reasons  I  have  stated 
for  concentrating  control  and  power 
where  it  belongs  and  eliminating  waste 
and  saving  exj^ense.  I  urge  that  the 
Brown  amendment  be  adopte<l. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HiESTANDl 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we   have   a   matter   of   organization.     I 


very  much  dislike  to  disagree  with  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  done.  I  have  been 
voting  with  them  and  backing  them  up 
100  percent  of  the  time.  But  here,  Mr. 
Chairman  comes  a  case  where  we  are 
going  to  be  involved  m  more  money  in- 
stead of  ."^aving  money,  and  there  I  feel 
constrained  to  support  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  organized  under  Bsnkinc  and  Cur- 
rency because  of  its  large  loan  neces- 
sity. It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  the 
general  control  should  have  been  under 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  it  is  still. 
I  believe  the  point  of  order  should  have 
been  sustained  because  this  not  only 
limits  an  appropriation  but  it  also 
changes  ^he  efTect  of  the  legislation.  It 
divorces  the  resE>onsibility  from  agricul- 
ture where  it  should  be.  The  Corpora- 
tion's activities  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  a  means  of  implementing 
farm  programs.  I  think  that  is  very 
important. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
to  operate  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  it  has  the  responsibility  for 
acreage  allotments,  market  quotas,  the 
Wool  Act.  the  Sugar  Act,  and  other  de- 
partmental activities  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  price  support  program.  If 
you  take  away  the  responsibility  of  that, 
they  have  no  authority  over  a  farm  pro- 
gram whatsoever. 

Conceivably  there  will  be  many  execu- 
tive decisions  made  by  the  top  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials  which,  if  this 
amendment  is  left  in  the  bill,  could  then 
be  vetoed  by  another  Bureau.  We  would 
be  setting  up  a  new  and  a  different  Bu- 
reau and.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed 
to  that.  These  executive  decisions  must 
be  implemented.  They  must  be  imple- 
mented by  people  who  have  the  authority 
to  implement  them.  If  we  take  away 
that  authority,  we  are  weakening  the 
whole  program.  I  do  not  defend  every- 
thing about  the  program,  but  certainly 
those  in  charge  should  have  the  power  to 
administer  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate 
that  this  was  tried  and  it  failed.  Con- 
gress reversed  itself  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  to  kill  this  section  408  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(  Mr.  Marsh .^LL  I . 

Mr,  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
language  was  put  in  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropnatioiis  for  many  of  the  very 
reasons  that  the  people  are  saying  it 
ought  to  be  Uken  out  for  now.  We  put 
it  in  because  we  felt  that  a  corporation 
of  this  size  ought  to  have  people  who 
were  working  full  time  taking  care  of 
the  assets  of  that  corporation.  These 
p?ople  who  are  members  of  the  Board 
now  are  people  who  are  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Those  people  have  their  hands 
full  working  with  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  they  are  very  often 
placed  under  pressures  which  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture.  Many  times  they  are 
called  out  of  town  to  make  decisions. 
There  have  been  times  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  board  has 
been  in  difficulty  meeting  to  make  deci- 
sions because  these  people  have  been 
out  of  town.  We  thought  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  administration  and 
good  sound  administration  and  saving 
the  assets  of  the  Corporation,  that  it  was 
time  that  some  attention  was  paid  to 
those  things.  It  was  not  our  purpose 
to  take  any  slap  at  anybody.  Why 
would  we  do  that^  We  work  with  the 
people  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  we  have  repeatedly  said  that  those 
people  are  dedicated  people.  We  have 
repeatedly  said  that  they  are  fine  people. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Did  your  committee  find 
any  evidence  that  the  employees  that 
constitute  this  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  be- 
ing imposed  upon  working  for  Mr.  Ben- 
son and  would  be  in  an  unfavorable  po- 
sition to  disagree  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  would  there  be  a  tend- 
ency to  go  along  with  their  boss? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Certainly,  where 
you  have  a  man  who  is  the  head  of  the 
department,  a  policy  department,  it 
would  be  expected  that  that  man  would 
have  an  influence  over  anybody  who  was 
working  in  the  department.  We  have 
heard  some  testimony  that  that  might 
not  be  the  most  whole.some  thing.  The 
pages  of  our  hearings  are  filled  with 
places  where  there  has  been  p>oor  judg- 
ment used.  We  do  not  say  that  any- 
body is  to  blame  for  making  some  of 
those  decisions.  But,  a  number  of  those 
top  people  in  the  Department  who  are 
working  with  those  thines  have  other 
things  to  do.  They  have  S9  billion  worth 
of  commodities  on  their  .shelves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
DrxoNj. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEXON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  charter  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provides 
that  it  shall  consist  of  six  members  in 
addition  to  the  Secretarv-  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  These 
people  are  not  picked  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
and,  therefore,  they  should  be  devoted  to 
the  task  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sum- 
mary I  support  the  Brown  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  section  408  for 
reasons  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  place  the  CCC  Board 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Second,  that  violates  the  first  principle 
of  all  effective  administration,  which  is 
unity  of  command.  You  cannot  place  re- 
sponsibility on  either  the  Board  or  the 
Secretary  If  you  do  this. 

Third,  a  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment was  made  under  Secretary'  Bran- 
nan.    He  came  to  the  Hill  and  asked  its 


repeal  because  it  was  absolutely  unwork- 
able.   And  it  was  repealed. 

Fourth,  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more 
money  because  at  present  the  Board  con- 
sists of  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Stabih- 
zation,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mar- 
keting, the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Federal-State  Relations,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Marketing,  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department.  They  are  on  the 
Board.  They  are  serving  at  no  extra  ex- 
pense lor  this  activity. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  take  out 
10  more  officials  who  are  already  being 
paid  by  the  Department  who  would  have 
to  be  replaced.  I  doubt  that  they  could 
be  replaced  anywhere  with  the  type  of 
men  we  have  working  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Really,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  cor- 
poration.s  in  the  whole  world.  We  can- 
not trust  it  to  bring  in  unprepared  out- 
side people  who  passibly  will  have  vested 
interests  or  would  be  asked  to  rid  them- 
selves of  these  conflicting  interests.  That 
absolutely  could  not  work  as  well  as  Lie 
arrangement  we  have  now.  We  tried  this 
arrangement  once  and  it  did  not  work 
and  it  will  not  work  again. 

I  certainly  favor  the  Brown  amend- 
ment and  favor  striking  section  408  out 
of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
!Mr.  WhittenI  to  close  the  debate 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  that  our  subcommittee  gets  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  usurp  jurisdiction, 
which  really  we  have  not  done.  If  we 
have  tried  to  do  that,  we  have  not  been 
very  successful,  so  I  do  not  think  any 
harm  has  been  done.  Actually  I  might 
say  facetiously,  if  we  had,  it  would  have 
been  m  areas  which  these  committees 
have  abandonee.  The  facts  are  that  we 
have  not  done  that  in  any  of  these  in- 
stances. It  is  clearly  within  the  rules 
to  write  restrictions  on  the  u.se  of  funds. 
It  is  effective  only  as  the  Hou.se  may 
approvie  it  and  Congress  may  approve  it. 
Perhaps  in  our  efforts  we  have  chal- 
lenged these  two  committees  to  exercise 
their  jurisdiction  to  save  a  country. 

Both  of  these  provisions  have  been 
held  ifi  order  which  means  that  they 
were  within  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se,  and 
they  are  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Appropriations  Committee. 
Again,  they  will  be  effective  only  as  the 
Congress  approves  it.  The  other  was 
disapproved.  It  seems  impossbile  to  get 
out  a  farm  bill  or  to  cut  down  our  ex- 
Ijenditiares.  Too  many  seem  to  have  a 
vested  interest.  If  we  have  succeeded  in 
pointing  up  what  we  consider  our  fail- 
ures we  will  have  had  some  success.  We 
lost  on  the  other  effort.  I  anticipate  we 
will  lose  this  one. 

But  I  want  to  say  again — and  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
listen  to  this;  he  just  read  the  law  which 
says  that  the  officers  of  this  Corporation 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  If  you  adopt 
everything  in  this  bill,  that  would  still 
be  the  law.  AU  we  are  saying  is.  hav- 
ing reviewed  these  tremendous  expendi- 
tures and  again,  having  had  to  sign  the 
checks  and  read  the  papers  which  con- 
demn the  cost  of  agriculture,  and  after 


hearing  all  the  speeches  about  how  we 
are  spending  thia  country  into  bank- 
ruptcy through  this  Corporation — we 
are  just  saying  that  a  $14^2  billion  cor- 
poration is  too  big  to  expect  these  full- 
time  employees  in  the  Department  to 
run  it  in  their  offhand  moments. 

For  instance,  here  are  the  present  di- 
rectors— and  I  cast  no  reflection  on 
them.  Mr.  True  D.  Morse,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  has  to  say 
grace  over  the  whole  operation  of  the 
Department.  He  also  in  his  spare  mo- 
ments has  to  supervise  this  $14 '2  billion 
Corporation. 

If  that  Corporation  had  been  run  so 
well  that  It  had  gotten  to  where  it  came 
to  your  committee  and  asked  to  reduce 
its  borrowing  authority  through  the 
years,  I  might  understand  that;  tliat 
would  be  all  right.  But  the  only  juris- 
diction that  I  think  my  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Baiiking  and  Currency 
have  exercised  m  recent  years  is  that 
they  met  every  year  or  two  and  increased 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion at  the   taxpayers'   expense. 

As  the  chairman  said,  the  Agiiculture 
Committee  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  spend  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration. He  certainly  has  done  so. 
Between  that  course  and  other  compul- 
sory programs  we  have  spent  $26  biUion 
and  the  Corporation,  instead  of  having 
$2  5  billion  worth  of  commodities  on 
hand,  as  it  had  in  1952.  now  has  $9  bil- 
lion worth:  and  it  gets  worse  and  worse. 
largely  because  every  group  gets  its  cut 
and  farm  income  has  dropped  $3  billion 
in  7  years. 

I  hope  those  conmiittees  who  think 
we  have  tried  to  invade  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  we  have  not.  will  not  think  I 
am  out  of  order  when  I  say  that  I  surely 
hope,  if  you  are  so  jealous  of  jurisdic- 
tion, you  will  take  action.  We,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  could  really  stand  a 
new  farm  bill  which  would  restore  farm 
income  and  prevent  us  from  spending 
the  $3  billion-odd  in  this  bill.  We 
point  out  the  fact  that  it  gets  cckstlier 
and  costlier  and  costlier  and  costlier, 
and  our  friends  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee seem  to  get  wider  and  wider 
apart  so  far  as  bringing  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  sound  farm  bill  before  us.  To- 
day is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  any 
unanimity  among  our  friends  on  the 
legislative  committee  in  a  long  time.  It 
is  about  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
where  they  agreed  on  anything,  and  that 
was  to  agree  to  knock  out  our  efforts  to 
.save  $166  million  in  the  future  That  is 
all  right  but  if  our  efforts  have  served 
to  unite  this  committee.  I  hope  they  will 
continue  to  be  united  tomorrow,  tomor- 
row, and  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  then 
we  will  get  some  new  farm  legislation 
which  is  .so  badly  needed  by  the  farmer 
and  by  the  Nation.  I  hope  you  will  read 
our  report. 

Mr  McIX)NOUGH  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  McDONOUGH  The  gentleman 
said  the  present  board  is  occupied  with 
other  duties.  He  has  not  informed  the 
committee  how  he  can  economize  by 
pickmg  people  from  the  outside  who  are 


not  even   part   of  the  Department  and 
know  nothing  about  its  op)eratlons. 

Mr  WRITTEN.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence. I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  organized  as  a  corporation  so  it 
could  have  the  right  to  buy  and  sell,  so 
it  could  be  run  on  a  business  basis.  The 
officers  are  sworn  to  protect  the  assets 
of  thi'  Corporation,  because  they  in  real- 
ity are  protecting  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. Let  me  list  the  regular  duties  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

DIRECTORS    OF    CCC 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

True  D.  Morse.  Undersecretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Er\in  L.  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  P'ederal-States  Relation.s — including 
reseajch,  extension,  soil  conservation. 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  Forest 
Service,  and  ACP— 56,000  i^eople. 

Clarence  L.  Miller.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary lor  Marketing — including  market- 
ing research  and  service.  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority.  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service — 10,000  people. 

Marvm  L.  McLain,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary lor  Agricultural  Stabilization — in- 
cluding acreage  controls,  price  supports. 
Sugar  Act,  conservation  reserve,  crop 
insurance.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion—9.000  people. 

Gereral  Counsel — in  charge  of  all 
legal  activities  for  the  entire  Depart- 
ment. 

Orij  V.  Wells.  Administrator.  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service — including 
mark(  ting  research,  statistics,  crop  esti- 
mates market  regulation,  market  news 
serviC'?,  school  lunch  program. 

Take  Mr  Peterson.  How  he  has  time 
for  anything  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  His  judgment  as 
a  Din»ctor  of  the  Corporation  is  better 
for  these  other  things,  because  he  de- 
cides what  the  prices  shall  be  and  what 
the  warehou.se  costs  shall  be.  and  he  is 
buying   and   selling   these   commodities. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  Corporation  is 
buying  and  selling  and  storing  and  In- 
currlne  expenses  and  trying.  I  trust,  to 
protect  the  a.s.sets  of  the  Corporation. 
If  you  spend  all  your  time  dealing  with 
forestry  agents  and  county  agents  and 
ACP  people  I  do  not  think  it  would  par- 
tlculaily  equip  you  to  run  a  S14  5  billion 
corporation;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect 
on  Mr   Peterson. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  lose  this 
fight,  as  we  did  the  other.  To  me  It 
means  the  Congress  Is  not  going  to 
changi'  the  present  law.  nor  the  present 
course  Too  many  groups  are  getting  a 
cut.  sc  to  speak.  In  this  overproduction. 
To  rrn  it  is  tragic  that  we  must  have  a 
boom  ind  bust  before  we  will  face  up  to 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  our  sub- 
committee will  at  least  have  the  comfort 
of  spe.ling  out  the  facts  in  our  report 
and  of  at  least  making  an  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man f:-om  Georgia    IMr.  Brown]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 


Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  no  emphat- 
ically on  this  appropriation  bill  In  pro- 
test against  the  backbreaking  and 
senseless  farm  program  which  Congress 
seems  blindly  committed  to  F>erpetuate. 
Our  congressional  experts  do  not  like 
what  Secretary  Benson  and  President 
Eisenhower  send  up  here,  but  they  do 
not  .seem  to  have  any  disp)osltion  to  face 
facts  themselves.  Under  a  program  of 
high  price  supports  without  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  market  price,  the  Con- 
gress— and  no  one  else — has  Imposed 
this  monstrous  burden  on  the  American 
people.  If  reports  from  the  so-called 
farm  belt  In  the  Midwest  are  true,  these 
congressional  experts  know  their  busi- 
ness In  exploiting  p>olitical  i.ssues.  The 
rugged  self-reliance  of  the  big  wheat 
farmers  seems  to  have  gone — smothered 
and  stifled  by  the  heavT  hand  of  our 
Washington  experts. 

It  may-be  that  these  owners  of  farm 
factories  will  vote  for  no  one  who  does 
not  promise  them  a  handout,  but  there 
is  still  some  spirit  left  m  our  other 
farmers  In  this  country.  In  the  long 
run  you  will  strangle  not  only  the  big 
wheat  farmers,  but  our  whole  system  of 
free  agriculture  If  you  continue  down 
the  desolate  road  of  political  expediency. 
If  I  did  not  cry  out  in  pain  and  anger 
at  such  a  prospect,  I  could  not  face  the 
people  back  home.  Let  us  stop  making 
ix)litical  hay  and  stand  up  to  the  farm 
Issue  with  some  courage  and  honesty. 
The  people  need  solutions,  not  Issues. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  debate  today  on 
the  appropriation  measure  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  there  was  a  point 
of  order  sustained  striking  the  provision 
entitled  "Marketing  Services."  In  par- 
ticular this  deals  with  the  Federal  Poul- 
try Inspection  Act.  I  want  the  Members 
to  know  the  great  Impact  this  will  have 
on  the  poultry  Industry,  especially  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  In  my  dis- 
trict this  is  considered  a  $200  million 
Industry  and  a  mo.st  important  ."segment 
of  our  local  economy.  I  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  the  Members  realize  just  how  far 
reachmg  the  elimination  of  this  section 
proves  and  the  seriousness  of  Its  conse- 
quences. 

As  I  understand  this  bill  as  now 
amended,  we  will  continue  with  compul- 
sory Federal  inspection  of  poultry,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  no 
longer  make  a  contribution  toward  the 
expense  of  this  inspection  service.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  defray  the  Inspection  costs  for 
meats.  This  I  consider  to  be  discrimi- 
natory to  our  poultrymen  and  as  long  as 
I  am  m  Congress  I  shall  continue  to  pro- 
tect their  Interest. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
poultry  industry  today  is  so  highly  com- 
petitive that  unless  some  substantial  ap- 
propriation is  made  available  for  Fed- 
eral inspection  of  poultry,  our  plants 
may  be  financially  jeopardized.  When 
you  place  this  additional  expense  on  our 
poultrymen.  which  amounts  to  one-half 
cent  or  more  per  pwund,  it  is  just  an 


added  burden  that  I  fear  our  people 
cannot  absorb.  It  was  Congress  who  re- 
quired this  mandatory  insp>ection  which 
began  about  a  year  ago  and  from  all  re- 
pM>rts.  It  Is  working  rather  well  and  with- 
out too  much  criticism.  I  cannot  justi- 
fy my  position  In  voting  for  this  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  without  the 
Government  defraying  Its  share  of  the 
expense  of  the  mandatory  Inspection 
service.  I  sincerely  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  committee  will  work  with  the 
committee  of  the  other  body  and  In  turn 
restore  sufficient  funds  so  that  the  Poul- 
try Inspection  Act  may  be  continued 
without  undue  hardship  to  my  people 
and  the  other  poultry  areas. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  would  Uke  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  speaking  the  sentiments  of  other 
members  of  the  committee  as  well,  that 
W(?  are  interested  in  doing  just  what  the 
gentleman  and  the  Cong  -cssman  from 
Dt'laware  have  recommended.  We  want 
these  programs  to  continue  in  as  eco- 
nc'mlcal  and  efficient  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible just  as  the  gentleman  does.  We 
are  going  to  work  In  every  way  possi- 
ble to  see  that  we  accomplish  that  pur- 
ix-se.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
he*  talked  to  me  several  times  today 
atout  this.  He  is  a  dedicated  Member 
of  the  Congress  and  looks  out  for  the 
interest  of  his  constituents.  I  think  It 
is  a  real  privilege  for  his  constituents 
to  have  him  here  representing  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  It  is 
gratifying  to  hear  that  the  committee 
will  cooperate  in  the  restoration  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  genlleman.  my  colleague  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  great  Del-Mar- Va  poul- 
try producing  area.  I  agree  with  him 
that  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  action  In 
the  House  today  that  these  poultry  in- 
spection funds  have  been  stricken  from 
the  bill.  I.  too.  hope  that  the  commit- 
ter of  conference  or  the  other  body  itself 
in  their  wisdom  will  restore  these  funds 
so  that  not  only  the  industry  may  bene- 
fit from  poultry  inspection,  but  that  the 
consumers  may  have  this  protection,  the 
same  protection  that  all  other  agricul- 
ture products  have  today  under  this  act. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  pre- 
sume that  in  some  quarters  a  vote  against 
the  1961  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
F^rm  Credit  Admmlstratlon  appropria- 
tion bill — R.R  12117 — will  be  considered 
an  act  of  legislative  irresponsibility. 
Maybe  so.  but.  for  so  long  as  the  present 
pol  tlcally  inspired  congressional  dead- 
lock that  prevents  the  passage  of  con- 
structive legislation  In  the  prlce-supF>ort 
field  continues.  I  shall  feel  constrained 
to  vote  against  any  and  all  agricultural 
appropriations  bills.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  an  act  of  greater 
legislative  irresponsibility. 
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I  have  studied  the  committee  report 
that  accompanies  H.R.  12117  with  inter- 
est. It  Is  indicative  of  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
have  struggled  with  this  problem  which 
is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  diflficult  do- 
mestic economic  issue  that  we  face.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  also  indicative  of  the 
partisan  philosophical  split  that  prevents 
this  Congress,  as  it  has  past  Congresses, 
from  finding  the  courage  and  common 
sense  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  to  seek 
a  radically  new  approach. 

What  is  that  approach?  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  confess  I  do  not  know  the  specifics 
of  the  way  we  should  take,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  was  a  sorry  day  for  the  American 
farmer  when  this  body  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  seeking  to  find  political  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
The  program  that  Congress  put  together 
a  generation  ago  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
great  depression,  and  that  subsequent 
Congresses  have  been  embroidering  upon 
ever  since,  goes  way  beyond  the  proper 
role  that  government,  as  I  see  it.  should 
play  in  assisting  in  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products  by  providing 
protection  against  inevitable  seasonal 
changes  in  supply  and  demand,  and  in 
leading  the  way  through  research  and 
development  toward  new  markets  and 
new  marketplaces.  It  seeks  instead  to 
disregard  self-restraint  and  to  substitute 
the  easy-seeminii  virtues  of  govern- 
mental guarantees.  The  results  have 
been  self-evident  and  all  add  up  to  such 
an  overwhelming  picture  of  disastrous 
failure  that  they  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
scured by  any  amount  of  political  buck- 
pa.ssing  or  finger  pointing. 

It  has  been  a  well-meaning  effort  by 
men  of  good  will  but  it  has  hurt  the 
most  the  little  family  farmer  it  was  in- 
tended to  help,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
enabled  other  natural  opportunists  to 
make  fortunes  out  of  his  misery.  It  has 
left  that  .-ame  family  farmer  foundering 
in  a  confu.'^mg  sea  of  political  decisions 
over  which  he  has  less  and  less  control, 
and  improperly  marked  him.  in  the  eyes 
of  the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer,  as  a 
economic  parasite  they  must  somehow 
get  off  their  backs. 

By  ignoring  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
basic  precept  that  farm  production  can 
never  be  balanced  with  effective  market 
demand  by  legislation  so  long  as  in- 
creased production  is  encouraged  by 
guaranteed  prices,  that  same  program 
has  produced  for  us  virtual  harvests  of 
insanity  that  we  can  neither  sell  or  give 
away  and  that  cost  us  over  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  a  day.  each  and  every  day 
of  the  year  including  the  extra  day  of 
this  leap  year,  just  to  store. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  report  is 
replete  with  conclusions  to  the  effect 
that,  and  I  quote.  "What  we  have  been 
doing  has  not  worked."  I  could  not 
agree  more.  It  is  also  replete  with 
urgent  demands  to  the  effect  that,  and 
again  I  quote,  "soniething  has  to  be 
done."  Once  again  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of   what  must  be  done,   outside  of 
the   statement   that   this   Congress   and 
the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   ought  to 
■get   together     without  delay    one  can 


search  the  report  in  vain  without  find- 
ing any  specific  suggestion  for  improv- 
mg  the  Situation  worthy  of  grasping  for 
as   a    drowning    man   might    grasp    for 
straws.     Thus,  that  same  student  of  this 
report  must  turn  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture    itself    in    an    effort    to   find 
what  is  in  the  wind     whereupon,  if  he 
reads  the  signs  accurately,  the  only  leg- 
islative   proposal    of    the    many    before 
that   committee   that   seems   to   have   a 
chance  Ls  something  called  by  the  high- 
souiiding    name    of    The    Family    Farm 
Income     Act     of      1960.     This     sounds 
pretty   good   for    the    embattled   farmer 
constituent.     In   fact,   its  spon.'^ors  call 
it   an    enlightened    and   new    approach. 
That  also  sounds  pretty  good,  but  every 
study  of  this  bill  seems  to  indicate  only 
that  it  IS  a  dusted-off  repackage  of  what 
used    to    be    called    the    Brannan    plan, 
which  \vould  bring  the  three-fifths  part 
of   American  agriculture  presently  free 
of    governmental    controls   under    strict 
Federal   regimentation,   and   go   a   little 
further  coward  making  virtual  serfs  of 
all  our  farmer  constituents.     Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I    am    positive    that    my    farmers 
want    no   part   of   any   such    additional 
help.     They     want,     instead,     each     a 
chance   to  stand  on   his   own   two   feet 
again,  without  being  dependent  on  Gov- 
ernment  or   anybody   else,   striking   out 
vigorously    m   organized    ways    to    seek 
solutions  for  their  own  problems.     They 
realize  this  might  hurt  for  a  while,  be- 
cause   tiiey    are    now    well    aware    that 
someone    always    gets    hurt   during    the 
course  of  an  economic  revolution  such 
as  American  agriculture  is  now  under- 
going,   but    tliey    think    that    the    long- 
range  benefits  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
America   itself,   will  make  that  courage 
on  their  part   well  worth  the  cost  and 
pain,     tf  they  can  exhibit  that  sort  of 
faith    in    the    free   enterprise   system,    I 
want  to  stand  with  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  does  it  make  sense  for 
the  Congress  to  continue  to  prescribe 
massive  doses  of  the  same  sort  of 
medicine,  namely,  governmental  tinker- 
ing with  the  operation  of  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  when  it 
should  already  be  evident  to  everyone 
here  ti^at  such  a  pre.scription  is  only 
making  our  patient's  condition  more 
critical?  I  think  not.  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  introduced  in  this 
Congress  a  bill  which  would  terminate 
the  price-support  program.  My  bill  xs 
known  tis  H.R.  9781.  and  though  I  rea- 
lize It  would  not  go  anywhere,  it  is 
there.  aQong  with  several  others  like  it. 
for  anyone  to  hang  their  hat  on  who 
may  care  to  do  so.  I  also  realize  that 
Unole  Sam  cannot  and  should  not  let  go 
ol  Doth  of  the  farmers  hands  at  once, 
as  my  bjll  would  purport  to  do.  and  that, 
instead,  there  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully worked  out  specific  governmental 
aids  to  help  nim  through  the  period  of 
adjustment  that  would  necessarily  fol- 
low any  gradual  withdrawal.  But,  the.se 
things  tan  and  should  be  worked  out, 
if  we  but  have  the  wi.sdom  and  the  de- 
sire to  do  now  what  we  will  inevitably 
have  to  do  some  day  in  the  not -too- 
distant  future. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  there  are 
many  provisions  and  programs  in  this 
appropriation  bill  that  I  fully  support. 


including,  I  am  happy  to  note,  a  partial 
funding  of  the  much-needed  National 
Soil  and  Water  Research  Center  sched- 
uled for  construction  at  my  alma  mater, 
Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
However,  feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do 
about  the  utter  foolLshness  of  continuing 
the  present  price-support  program 
merely  because  we  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  handwriting  on  the  wall  with 
respect  thereto  that  clearly  says.  Fail- 
ure, failure,  failure."  I  must  cast  my  vote 
against  the  whole  measure. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  notice  in  the  committee  report 
that  $19  million  is  recommended  for 
further  work  toward  eradicating  brucel- 
losis during  the  1961  fi.scal  year 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  eradication 
of  brucellosis  in  cattle  is  a  worthwhile 
and  highly  desirable  objective.  It  is  a 
program  of  concern  to  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  Over  $3  5 
million  in  State  and  F'ederal  money  has 
been  spent  in  my  own  State  of  Florida 
since  1954  in  an  attempt  to  eradicate 
brucellosis  on  roughly  a  matching  basis 
As  of  June  30,  1960,  it  is  estimated  that 
29  out  of  67  Florida  counties  will  have 
been  certified  modified-free  from  bru- 
cellosis. This  means  simply  that  in 
those  counties  which  are  so  certified,  in- 
fection has  been  reduced  to  the  p>oint 
where  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
cattle  and  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  herds  show  evidence  of  the  disease 

The  complete  cooperative  brucellosis 
eradication  program  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anunal  Disease  Erad- 
ication Division  of  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  of  the  overall  program 
involves  calfhood  vaccination  and  the 
other  part  involves  testing  of  all  herds 
and  cattle  on  an  area  basis  and  elimina- 
tion of  infected  animals.  Federal  funds 
are  available  only  to  those  States,  the 
counties  of  which  are  willing  to  accept 
the  whole  eradication  program,  that  is. 
both  calfhood  vaccination  and  test  and 
slaughter. 

The  counties  in  Florida  which  have 
accepted  the  complete  program  are  lo- 
cated mostly  in  the  north  and  north- 
western part  of  the  State  where  the 
herds  are  generally  smaller  and  the  con- 
ditions different  in  contrast  to  those 
which  prevail  in  the  vast  range  lands  of 
central  and  southern  Florida. 

Because  of  this  unique  situation  in 
some  areas  of  central  and  .south  Florida, 
the  Florida  Cattlemen  s  A.s.sociation  has 
endorsed  the  calfhood  vaccination  ap- 
proach to  combating  the  disease  In  a 
series  of  resolutions  dating  back  to  May 
1958  this  group  has  advocated  a  sus- 
pension of  the  test  and  slaughter  phase 
of  the  program  and  has  asked  the  Flor- 
ida Livestock  Board  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  calfhood  vaccina- 
tion. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  body  of  my  re- 
marks portions  of  three  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Florida  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation. The  first  of  these,  dated  May 
1958.  reads: 

Whereas  the  range  cattlemen  In  many 
areas  of  Florida  are  not  yet  ready  for  a 
compulsory  test  and  slaughter  eradication 
program  for  brucellosis;  and 
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Whercfi.  In  any  event,  this  program  haa 
not  been  proved  to  be  100  percent  effective 
In  other  ereas;  Be  It 

ReaoliHd.  That  the  Florida  Cattlemen's 
Aasoclatlon  hereby  requests  the  Livestock 
Board  to  concentrate  its  efforts  In  this  field 
on  an  e>  tensive  calfhood  vaccination  pro- 
gram In  lieu  of  its  present  county-by- 
county  modified  brucellosis-free  program. 

The  5econd  of  the.se  resolutions, 
adopted  m  May  ol  1959.  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  fi'soJi'fd,  That  the  brucelloels  com- 
mittee of  the  Florida  Cattlemei  "s  Associa- 
tion recommend  to  the  Florida  Livestock 
Board  that  the  further  extension  of  the 
test  and  slaughter  program  be  temporarily 
Buspendec;  and  that  we  request  the  cattle 
Industry  of  Florida  to  endeavor  to  have 
passed  a  law  permitting  the  Florida  Live- 
stock Bovrd  to  Inaugurat*  a  compulsory 
calfhood   .acclnatlon  program. 

The  third  resolution,  adopted  in  Oc- 
tober of  1959,  reads: 

Whereas  the  brucellosis  regulations  of  the 
several  States  relative  to  the  entry  of 
breeding  animals  from  other  States  are 
quite  varied,  and 

Whereai  the  Council  of  Southern  Cattle- 
men's Asfoclatlon  Presidents  has  agreed  to 
seek  approval  from  the  livestock  sanitary 
authorities  of  each  southern  State  for  a 
uniform  regulation  allowing  calfhood  vac- 
cinates U.  move  Into  each  State  without 
further  tests,  regardless  of  age  and  the 
brucellosis -free  stattis  of  the  county  of 
origin:  Be  It 

Resolvec'.  That  the  Florida  Cattlemen's 
Association,  meeting  In  Sliver  Springs,  Fla.. 
on  October  29,  1959,  hereby  endorses  this 
effort  and  asks  the  Florida  Livestock  Board 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  put 
Into  effect  this  simplified  Impjorts  require- 
ment for  lireedlng  animals  entering  Florida. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  J  O. 
Pearce.  Jr..  president  of  the  Florida  Cat- 
tlemen's Association.     It  reads,  in  part: 

We  have  studied  very  thoroughly  the  effects 
and  results  of  the  brucellosis  program  on  the 
cattle  Industry  of  our  State  and  found  that 
calfhood  vtcclnation  is  the  best  way  to  con- 
trol brucellosis  In  Florida.  Therefore,  these 
resolutions  have  been  adopted. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  In  May  of  1959,  the  USDA  with- 
drew all  tioney  from  the  pirogram  except 
where  the  full  test  and  slaughter  program 
was  In  effe<t.  We  had  spent  years  trying  to 
get  cattlemen  In  central  and  southern  Florida 
on  the  calfhood  vaccination  program.  Then 
suddenly  It  was  withdrawn,  leaving  the  cat- 
tlemen In  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
the  State  \dth  no  program  at  all.  Any  cat- 
tleman that  vaccinated  calves  had  to  hire  a 
veterinarian  to  do  the  work  for  him. 

During  t  le  past  year,  of  the  calfhood  vac- 
cinates tested  In  Florida,  less  than  2  percent 
were  reactors.  We  feel  that  any  time  you 
get  over  98  percent  protection  by  Immuniza- 
tion you  are  on  the  road  to  eradication  of 
that  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  position 
of  the  Flo:ida  Cattlemen's  Association  in 
the  recorc  to  show  that  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exi.sts  as  to  the  best 
way  to  eradicate  brucellosis — at  least,  in 
a  large  pcrtion  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  record  will  indicate  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  State  officials  and  our 
cattlemen  to  rid  Florida  cattle  of  this 
disease.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  insistent  on  State  acceptance  of  a  com- 
plete prog:'am  before  Federal  funds  are 
forthcoming.  I  would  simply  like  to 
point  out  tnat  a  program  which  is  adapt- 


able in  one  part  of  the  country  may  not 
meet  the  needs  of  another  section.  I 
would  ask  that  the  Department  reex- 
amine the  brucellosis  program  in  Florida 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  our  Florida 
cattlemen. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  his 
press  conference  on  February  10.  1960. 
President  Eisenhower  was  asked  about 
the  school  support  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body.  His  reply  included  these 
words : 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  in  the  business  of  paying  a  local 
official. 

During  debate  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  measure  under  consideration 
provided  money  to  help  pay  the  salaries 
of  at  least  95,653  local  officials.  During 
debate  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Labor  Department.  I 
noted  that  Federal  money  would  help 
pay  the  salaries  of  at  least  562,000  State 
and  local  officials,  including  some  316,- 
666  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers.  The  total  of  the  State 
and  local  officials  paid  at  least  in  part 
with  Federal  funds  provided  by  those 
two  bills  is  minimum  of  657,653. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  today.  Fed- 
eral money  would  help  pay  the  salaries 
of  at  least  71.665  State  and  local  officials. 
They  include  15.000  extension  service 
employees,  extension  agents  and  exten- 
sion service  workers  and  5.500  exten- 
sion service  clerical  employees,  in  all  50 
States;  9.165  members  of  State  ASC 
committees  and  program  staffs,  and  22.- 
000  ASC  clerical  employees,  also  in  all 
50  States;  plus  some  20.000  State  ex- 
periment workers  in  those  States  which 
have  land -grant  colleges. 

These  three  bills  include  a  total  of  at 
least  729.308  State  and  local  employees 
paid  at  least  in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  favor  the  use 
of  Federal  tax  funds  for  paying  these 
local  officials,  including  schoolteachers. 
Before  action  on  this  bill  in  the  other 
body,  I  hope  someone  will  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  his  position  clear.  Does 
he  want  these  local  officials,  including 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers,  to 
continue  to  be  paid  in  part  with  Federal 
funds,  or  does  he  want  Federal  support 
withdrawn  from  these  programs? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to,  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12117)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments,  with   the  recommendation   that 


the  fjnendments  be  agreed  to.  and  that 
the  t'ill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  u  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Cooky  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  the  remaining 
amendments  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Pags  30.  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out 
"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  these 
funds  may  be  used  to  formulate  or  admin- 
ister f.  program  which  provides  for  reclasslng 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cotton 
after  time  of  sale  to  private  individuals  or 
organizations: ". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tht?  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  r'?ad  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Th(  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  am.  Mr.   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  Taber  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the   Committee   on  Appropriations. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  previous 
question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passaee  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FT.IGHT  SAFETY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Flight  Safety  Foundation,  whose  opin- 
ions. I  believe,  carry  considerable  weight 
in  the  field  of  aeronautical  research  and 
survey,  has  stated  that  "the  most  critical 
problem  in  aviation  today  is  the  main- 
tenance of  separation  between  aircraft." 
For  some  time  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  revolutionary 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  avia- 
tion, particularly  the  unparalleled  con- 
gestion on  our  airways  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  aircraft  of  fantastic  speeds. 
These  changes  have  placed  an  enormous 
responsibility  upon  our  country's  air 
traffic  control  service. 

In  a  me.ssage  to  the  national  meeting 
of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Association, 
held  in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  on  Oc- 
tober 9  of  last  year.  I  said : 

The  modernizanon  and  strengthening  of 
this  service,  therefore,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the 
highly  complex  problems  of  this  Jet  age, 
has  become  the  primary  aviation  problem  of 
our  time.  Since  this  problem  affects  the 
vital  Interests  of  our  commerce,  cur  national 
defense  and  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  men, 
v^omen  and  children  who  travel  by  air.  Its 
sound  sohition  should  be  the  concern  of  all 
our  citizen.s 

The  air  traffic  control  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
calls  for  modern  control  facilities,  equipment 
and  methods  of  control,  all  of  which  .are  es- 
sential to  its  sound  solution  But  the  heart 
of  the  problem  is  the  human  element — the 
controller  himself,  the  man  on  whose  traffic 
separation  decisions  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  are  dependent  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  recently  that  the  Air  Traffic  Concrol 
A£s<5clation  not  only  recognizes  the  need  for 
.•4  modernized  control  syst-em.  but  also  pro- 
poses that  these  dedicated  men  of  the  con- 
trol tower;,  and  centers  shall  be  given  a 
sound,  professional  status  with  adequate 
compensation,  retirement  and  other  appro- 
priate protections. 

You  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Association 
have  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
worthy  and  enlightened  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  air  traffic  problem,  for  that  is  of  primary 
Importance 

Now  2  years  ago  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  this  personnel 
problem  by  writing  into  the  new  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  .section  302  s  ' 
That  section  directed  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  make 
a  study  of  this  personnel  problem  divine 
due  consideration  to  the  need  for  special 
qualifications  and  training,  special  pro- 
visions as  to  pay.  retirement,  and  hours 
of  service,  and  special  provisions  to  in- 
sure the  availability  and  responsiveness 
of  the  air  traffic  control  personnel  m 
fulfilling  national  defense  requirements. 
The  Administrator  was  directed  to  report 
the  results  of  the  study,  with  hi.=;  recom- 
mendations, to  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1,  1960.  The  Administrator 
completed  his  study  substantially  in  due 
time,  but  the  report  ha,s  not  yet  reached 
the  Congress  because  it  has  been  under 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  was  submitted 
by  its  chairman,  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Senator  Monroney.  empha- 
sized the  urgency  of  the  problem  with 
which  section  302' g  '  is  concerned  The 
report  stated: 

Aside  from  the  question  of  unified  service 
and  provisions  for  war  emergencies    a  study 


is  urgently  required  of  special  personnel 
problenvs  affecting  the  present  CAA  alr-trafflc 
control  operators  It  is  therefore  the  Inten- 
tion of  Jour  committee  that  the  personnel 
study  cajled  for  in  section  302' gi  include 
early  coasideration  of  ways  and  means  for 
strengthening  the  present  air  traffic  control 
service  through  special  pay,  retirement,  and 
other   incentive  measures 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  that  the 
note  of  urgency  which  runs  through  the 
Senate  report — Report  No.  1811 — reflects 
the  importance  of  this  problem  to  the  50 
million  airline  passengers  and  the  many 
additional  people  using  private,  execu- 
tive, and  other-than-airline  planes,  who 
annually  travel  our  airways.  The  dedi- 
cated men  of  air  traffic  control  have 
maintained  up  to  this  time  an  amazingly 
high  record  of  safety  against  midair 
coUisioas.  despite  the  handicaps  under 
which  tliey  have  had  to  work:  but  the 
ravages  of  time  and,  more  important  still, 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  stress  and 
strain  of  their  nerve-wracking  task,  are 
building  up  conditions  that  are  certain 
to  jeopardize  safety  unless  corrective 
measures  are  taken. 

The  question  of  a  realistic  retirement 
policy,  such  a.s  Congress  provided  a  num- 
ber of  vTears  ago  for  the  men  of  the  FBI, 
and  the  question  of  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work  which  Contzress  provided 
m  principle  for  the  airline  pilots  22  years 
ago.  are  perhaps  the  two  most  important 
issues  Involved  and  presumably  dealt 
with  in  the  Administrator's  report  which 
we  have  not  yet  received 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  I  believe  it  possesses 
urgency  and  importance  to  the  members 
of  the  air-traveiing  public  I  believe  that 
we  should  act  to  avert  possible  future 
tragedies  rather  than  wait  for  air  disas- 
ters to  provide  a  motive  for  action.  I 
hop>e  and  urge,  therefore,  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  make  available  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  the  results  of  its  study  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  AVERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEL^KER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  The  past  25 
years  have  witnessed  the  buildins  of 
electrical  transmission  lines  throughout 
the  country  that  have  had  the  effect  of 
completiely  revitalizing  the  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation.  Obviously,  the  greatest 
impact  of  the  proeram  occurred  during 
the  first  few  years  after  its  authoriza- 
tion, but  the  services  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  continue  to 
expand. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  the  growth  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  is  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  donated 
by  nonpaid  but  interested  farmer-mem- 
bers throughout  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially    in     the     early     days     of     this 


organization  when  there  was  consider- 
able reluctance  and  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  some  farmers  to  commit  them- 
selves to  an  added  expense  during  a 
period  of  depressed  prices  that  prevailed 
from  1932  until  the  advent  of  World  War 
rr.  It  was  largely  through  the  cour- 
age and  conviction  of  the.se  dedicated 
farmer-members  that  the  practicability 
of  distributing  electricity  through  the 
rural  areas  was  established. 

After  its  acceptance  and  the  reasona- 
ble cost  had  been  established,  its  growth 
and  expansion  was  veiT  rapid.  This 
growth  and  expansion  was  inten-upted 
only  by  World  War  II. 

I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  administrators  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  is 
a  Member  of  the  House  today  from  the 
great  State  of  Minnesota,  the  Honora- 
ble Ancher  Nelsen.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  most  of  the  policy 
questions  revolving  around  REA  were 
resolved  to  the  near  satisfaction  of  all 
interested  parties,  both  Government  and 
nongovernment.  There  has  been  notice- 
ably less  conflict  around  this  Agency 
since  Mr.  Nelsen's  tenure  as  its  Admin- 
istrator. 

In  my  State  of  Kansais  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Fred  Yarrow,  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  rural  electric 
co-ops  and  I  am  glad  that  he  is  in 
Washington  at  this  time  to  attend  this 
anniversary. 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  the 
fine  record  made  by  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  the  REA"s 
telephone  program  last  year 

During  1959,  REA  s  electric  borrow- 
ers connected  132,000  unserved  rural 
establshments.  Three-fourths  of  these 
were  nonfarm  consumers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  average  use  of  electricity  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  REA  borrowers  sold 
nearly  14  percent  more  electric  power  in 
fiscal  1959  than  they  did  in  1958. 

During  the  year.  250  electric  loans 
were  approved  amounting  to  $177,292,- 
100,  bringing  total  loans  since  1935  to 
more  than  $3.94  billion  Principal  and 
interest  payments  to  the  Government 
rose  to  more  than  $11  billion,  and  over 
$146  million  of  this  sum  repre.sented 
payments  made  in  advance  of  due 
dates.  Only  two  borrowers  were  delin- 
quent in  payments  more  than  30  days 
as  of  June  30.  1959.  Net  worth  of  bor- 
rowers amounted  W  16  6  percent  of 
their  total  assets  at  the  end  of  calen- 
dar 1958. 

REA  telephone  loans  in  1959  set  a  new 
record  of  $99  million.  A  total  of  223 
loans  were  approved,  including  loans  to 
54  new  borrowers.  They  brought  the 
total  number  of  telephone  companies 
and  cooperatives  participating  in  the 
program  to  665 

Loans  since  start  of  the  telephone 
program  in  1949  rose  to  $575  million 
by  the  end  of  1959  When  construc- 
tion is  completed,  this  money  will  pro- 
vide modern  telephone  service  for  12 
million  subscribers.  More  than  180,000 
new  subscribers  were  connected  during 
1959 

Telephone  borrowers  made  payments 
to  REA  of  more  than  $8  8  million  dur- 
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Ing  1959  At  year-end,  95  borrowers 
had  a  balance  with  REA  of  nearly  $16 
million  in  advance  payments,  and  the 
number  of  borrowers  delinquent  more 
than  30  days  in  their  payments  had 
been  reduced  to  13. 


AWARD  OF  KOLLIGIAN  TROPHY  TO 
1ST  LT    RONALD  L.  WARNER 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mati,er. 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  11th  of  this  month, 
today.  1st  Lt  Ronald  L.  Warner  was 
awarded  the  US  Air  Force's  Koren  Kol- 
lician,  Jr  .  Trophy  by  Gen.  Curtis  E. 
LeMay,  Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  that 
the  Kolligian  family  lives  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  is  the  third  award 
of  that  trophy  I  have  been  privileged  to 
witness.  I  am  so  grateful  to  the  young 
Kolligian  pilot  who  gave  his  life  for  us 
and  to  his  family  for  their  appreciation 
of  the  heroism  of  other  pilots 

Lieutenant  Warner  lives  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELLl.  Mr  GooDELL  also  attended 
the  award  and  I  know  he  feels  great 
pride  in  his  constituent. 

I  set  forth  at  this  point  the  Air  Force 
release  from  the  Pentagon  relating  to 
this  award : 

Air    Force    Awards    Kolligian    Trophy    to 
Transport    Pilot 

The  third  annual  award  of  the  U.S  Air 
Force's  Koren  Kolligian,  Jr  ,  Trophy  was 
made  this  morning  to  1st  Lt  Ronald  L 
Warner  by  Gen.  Curtis  E  LeMay.  Air  Force 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  In  ceremonies  held  at  the 
Pentagon. 

The  trophy,  presented  each  year  to  the  air- 
crewman  who  moet  successfully  cof>€s  with 
an  emergency  situation  in  flight,  was  award- 
ed to  Lieutenant  Warner  for  exercising  un- 
usual courage,  airmanship,  and  Judgment  in 
landing  a  crippled  C  119  during  an  over- 
water  flight  between  Okinawa  and  Guam  on 
September  4,  1959. 

Lieutenant  Warner.  25.  of  Cattaraugus, 
NY,  was  piloting  the  cargo-tyi>e  aircraft 
with  27  passengers  aboard  when  a  malfunc- 
tion occurred  in  the  right  propeller,  causing 
the  aircraft  to  lose  altitude  rapidly.  The 
plane  was  midway  between  Okinawa  and 
Guam,  with  Insufficient  fuel  to  reach  a  sult- 
a'jle  landing  area  With  the  aircraft  operat- 
I  ig  at  reduced  speed  due  to  the  defective 
projjeller.  Lieutenant  Warner  managed  to 
get  it  under  control  and  maintain  a  flyable 
altitude. 

Knowing  he  could  not  reach  Guam.  Oki- 
nawa, or  Iwo  Jlma.  Lieutenant  Warner  made 
radio  contact  with  two  escort  aircraft,  then 
Jettisoned  five  6-man  life  rafts  and  asso- 
ciated survival  eqvilpment  and  eventually 
landed  the  plane  and  passengers  at  Iwo  Jlma 
successfully  with  practically  no  fuel  left  In 
the  tanka. 

In  citing  Lieutenant  Warner  for  this  op- 
eration, the  Air  Force  said  "his  courage  and 
determination  together  with  his  superior 
knowledge,  skill,  and  professional  airman- 
ship enabled  him  to  cope  successfully  with  an 
in-fllght  emergency  situation  and  undoubt- 
edly resulted  In  the  saving  of  many  lives,  as 
well  as  preserving  his  aircraft," 


Lieutenant  Warner  is  assigned  to  the 
6313th  Air  Base  Wing  of  the  313th  Air  Divi- 
sion, Pacific  Air  Forces.  Okinawa.  He  at- 
tended Alfred  Agricultural  and  Technical  In- 
stitute before  enserlng  the  Air  Force  as  a 
flying  cadet  In  1954  He  is  married  and  has 
one  child,  a  baby  boy  a  few  days  old.  named 
Ronald  L  Warner,  Jr 

The  Koren  Kolligian,  Jr.,  Trophy  was  do- 
nated to  the  Air  Force  by  the  Koren  Kol- 
ligian family  of  Winchester.  Mass.,  In  the 
name  and  memory  of  1st  Lt  Koren  Kolligian, 
Jr  ,  USAF.  who  was  declared  missing  in  a  T  33 
Jet  aircraft  off  the  Parallon  Islands  near  San 
Francisco  in  1955.  He  was  assigned  to  Mc- 
Clellan,  AFB,  Calif.,  at  the  time.  The 
Kolligian,  Sr..  family  attended  today's  cere- 
mony. 


MRS.   ANNE  MORGAN 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  1607 1  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Morgan,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  '.'.,  line  2,  strike  out  "Act  "  and  insert 
"Act;  Provided,  however,  That  the  passage 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  In- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  following  mine. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  today  was  a  great  day  in  America. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ordered 
the  lights  turned  on  in  rural  America. 

It  was  on  May  11,  1935,  that  the  Presi- 
dent placed  his  signature  upon  an  Exec- 
utive order  creating  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  This  was  an 
historic  day.  It  was  a  great  and  good 
day  not  only  for  farmers  but  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
gave  REA  permanent  status. 

I  remind  the  House  that  it  was  our 
great  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas, 
then  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  who  led 
the  fight  in  the  House  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  have  been  at  his 
side  in  this  battle.  The  drive  for  REA 
in  the  Senate  was  sparked  by  that  great 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  George  W. 
Norris. 


Thus,  in  1936,  the  Congress  joined 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  directing  that 
the  modern  miracles  of  electiicity  should 
be  taken  down  the  countrj-  roads  and 
the  lanes  to  the  then  remote  rural  homes 
of  our  country. 

Those  were  the  dark  days  of  the  Great 
Depression  when,  in  our  urgent  necessi- 
ties, the  Nation  was  awakening  to  a  new 
concept  of  its  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being,  and  the  dignity,  of  all  its  citizens: 
and  our  Government  boldly  and  coura- 
geously accepted  the  challenges  of  the 
times.  It  was  in  such  times,  along  with 
other  measures  relating  t-a  the  God- 
given  rights  and  aspiratiorjs  of  all  the 
people,  that  REA  was  born. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  this  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Many  of  you  here  can  remember  the 
day  when  we  never  .saw  an  electric  light 
except  when  we  slicked  up  and  went  to  a 
city.  I  can  clearly  recall  the  cleaning 
of  the  shades  and  the  trimming  of  the 
wicks  of  the  kerosene  lampj-  in  the  days 
of  my  childhood,  and  well  do  I  remem- 
ber what  a  blessing  it  was  when  the 
lights  were  turned  on  at  our  house. 

We  can  re:all  the  rugged  way  of  farm 
life,  especially  for  the  farm  wife,  when 
rural  homes  pOvS.sessed  none  of  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  thjit  electricity 
already  had  bestowed  en  homes  in  the 
cities  These  were  the  days  when  our 
rural  people  aged  ahead  of  their  years, 
when  farmers  were  set  apart,  because 
they  were  so  poor:  and  other  people 
pitied — or  did  not  envy — tliem.  Farm- 
ing was  deemed  to  be  a  hard  way  of  life, 
filled  with  drudgery. 

Some  of  you  here  were  youngsters  back 
on  the  farm  in  the  1930's. 

Do  you  recall  how  young  people  want- 
ed to  get  away  from  the  countn*- — how 
they  longed  for  the  lights  and  comforts 
of  the  glittering  cities?  They  wanted  a 
way  of  life  and  opportunities  that  the 
farm  then  did  not  seem  to  offer. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  America 
had  entered  the  electrical  age.  and  our 
farm  people  had  been  left  behind. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  has  made 
America  the  greatest  of  all  nations.  We 
all  know  that  this  system  will  deliver 
to  any  man's  door  most  any  material 
thing  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for.  The  farmer  was  left  behind  when 
the  Nation  entered  the  electrical  age  be- 
cause he  was  so  poor.  He  simply  did 
not  have  the  money  to  brina  to  his  home 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  e*^ joyed 
in  the  cities. 

But  in  the  1930"s  the  Nation  installed 
in  Washington  a  President  and  a  Con- 
gress capable  of  meeting  the  challenge. 

We  established  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  take  the  power 
line  to  the  farmer's  home. 

We  established  a  farm  program  which 
improved  farm  prices  and  incomes  and 
enabled  the  farm  family  to  enjoy  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  and  the  se- 
curity of  homes  in  the  cities. 

In  this  quarter  of  a  century  a  miracle 
has  been  wrought,  indeed. 

In  1935.  when  REA  was  born,  only  one 
or  two  or  three  farms  in  a  hundred,  in 
some  States,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
electricity.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
only  1  fannstead  in  10  was  electrified. 
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Today  there  is  hardly  a  farm  in  Amer- 
ica without  electricity,  except  in  the  re- 
motest and  most  isolated  areas.  Some 
97  percent  of  all  farms  have  electricity. 

Moreover,  we  have  given  the  REA  the 
job  of  taking  telephone  service  to  rural 
America  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  homes  now  enjoy  this  convenience. 

Looking  back.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
wonder  how  it  was  that  any  man  could 
have  stood  then  agamst  such  a  program 
which  not  only  has  blessed  our  farm 
people  but  also  has  been  a  boon  to  our 
workers  in  the  cities,  for  our  farmers 
now  provide  a  multi-billion-dollar  mar- 
ket for  the  appliances,  the  devices,  and 
the  gadgets  produced  in  the  cities.  But 
you  will  recall  the  battle  here  on  this 
floor,  as  selfish  influences  were  brought 
to  bear,  and  some  ruthless  people  sought 
to  tie  a  tag  of  ■socialism"  on  every  for- 
ward-looking piece  of  legislation. 

In  this  connection  I  would  remind  the 
House  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of 
the  sponsors  of  REA  that  it  should  re- 
place established  private  power  services, 
or  duplicate  such  services.  REA  was 
brought  mto  being  to  take  powerlmes 
down  the  country  roads  and  lanes  where 
private  power,  back  in  those  days,  did 
not  venture  such  expansion.  In  my  own 
State  of  North  Carolina  private  power 
has  also  accomplished  miracles  in  serv- 
ice to  the  people 

I  am  proud  that  now,  25  years  since 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  REA 
Executive  order,  the  whole  Nation — ex- 
cept, of  course,  for  a  few  incorrigible  dis- 
sidents— looks  upon  the  REA  as  a  boon 
and  blessing  within  the  framework  of 
free  enterprise — as  American  as  fried 
chicken  or  apple  pie.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  REA  have  exceeded  even  our 
most  hopeful  expectations  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of 
celebration  we  are  compelled  to  inject  an 
ominous  and  foreboding  note. 

Agriculture,  recently  so  hopeful  of  eco- 
nomic equality  with  the  people  in  other 
pursuits,  has  been  plunged  into  another 
crisis.  The  farm  price  support  and  pro- 
duction adjustment  program,  based  upon 
the  parity  principle,  has  been  virtually 
destroyed,  and  the  Nation's  agriculture 
again  is  in  de>perate  straits. 

For  11  consecutive  years  prior  to  1953, 
during  which  major  crops  were  sup- 
ported at  90  percent  of  parity,  the  aver- 
age prices  for  all  farm  output  in  the 
marketplaces  were  at  100  percent  of 
parity  or  better,  and  farm  program  costs 
were  negligible.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
golden  era  of  agriculture — the  most 
prosperous  years  for  farmers  in  all  our 
history. 

Then,  for  reasons  still  unclear  and  un- 
explained, there  was  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  executive  department's  attitude 
toward  farm  policy  and  programs.  We 
were  shifted  from  a  system  of  firm  price 
supports  to  flexible  or  lower  supports 
and  freedom  was  urged  for  fanners  to 
produce  to  the  limit,  irrespective  of  the 
piling  of  surplus  upon  .surplus  at  great 
cost  to  the  Government. 

The  trasic  consequences  are  felt  in 
virtually  every  farm  home  in  America. 

During  the  last  7  years  the  net  income 
of  all  of  agriculture  has  been  $20  billion 


less  than  in  the  7  previous  years,  in  a 
time  when  income  and  prices  in  other 
areas  of  the  economy  have  advanced 
spectacularly. 

Farmers'  net  income  in  1959  was  at 
the  lowest  level,  in  relation  to  volume  of 
their  sales,  of  any  year  since  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Agriculture  began  keeping  rec- 
ords in  1910. 

Average  farm  prices  in  December  1959 
reached  their  lowest,  in  terms  of  parity 
with  other  prices,  for  any  December 
since  1933. 

Per  capita  annual  income  of  people 
livmg  on  farms  in  1959 — including  sub- 
sidies and  al-so  their  earnings  from  off- 
farm  work — was  less  than  one-half  that 
of  noufarm  people.  The  per  capita  in- 
come of  farm  people  totaled  $960,  com- 
pared to  S2,202  for  nonfarm  people. 

In  1959  American  consumers  bought 
16  percent  more  fai'm-produced  food 
than  in  1952.  yet  our  farmers  received 
$100  million  less  for  that  larger  volume 
than  fcr  the  most  limited  volume  in  1952 ; 
and,  ih  contrast,  consumers  paid  food 
processors  and  marketing  middlemen 
$10  billion  more  m  1959  than  in  1952 
for  hauling,  processing,  and  handling 
the  food  between  the  farm  gate  and  the 
retail  counter 

I  have  no  intention  of  mjecting  on 
this  occasion  any  controversy  over  spe- 
cific farm  program  proposals,  but  I  do 
feel  it  is  appropriate,  and  that  it  is  in- 
cumbeffit  upon  me  as  chaiiTnan  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
Nation  to  the  conditions  of  penury 
now  settling  acain  upon  our  farm  people. 
It  IS  my  painful  duty  to  admonish  that 
the  hopes  of  bringing  agriculture  into 
a  parity  position,  in  our  economy  and 
in  our  democratic  society,  are  being 
shattered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  of  our 
farm  people  are  such  that  action  is  im- 
perati?e.  The  day  demands  vision  and 
dedication.  These  are  the  qualities 
that,  m  the  mid-1930's,  guided  our  Gov- 
ernment to  measure  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  people  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber  and  who  have  made  us 
the  best-fed  Nation  on  this  earth. 

I  commend  to  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  example  you  have  set  for  us,  where 
the  well-being  of  the  families  on  the.se 
broad  lands  of  ours  is  concerned.  We 
celebrate  today  the  ?reat  achievements 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. In  so  doing,  we  salute  you,  and  we 
pay  tribute  to  Fi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
to  such  other  great  men  as  George  W. 
Non-is. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  the  farm  people  of 
America,  and  of  all  who  are  devoted  to 
their  well-being,  that  our  Government — 
euided  by  the  same  vision  and  dedication 
that  brought  li:^'ht  to  the  dark  nights 
of  ouP  great  American  countryside  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiT  ago — may  now  pro- 
ceed XX)  ree.stablish  the  proposition  and 
the  principle  that  our  farm  people  have 
a  risht  and  ou'_'ht  to  share  in  the  re- 
wards and  all  the  blessings  of  this  free- 
enterprise  capitalistic  system,  on  a  par- 
ity and  in  equal  measure  with  all  Amer- 
icans 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  and  commend  you  and  all 


of  those  who  have  worked  with  you  in 
bringing  this  great  program  to  the  farm 
people  of  America,  turning  on  the  lights 
m  the  rural  areas  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  rural  electrification  program.  I 
know  of  no  other  program  authorized 
by  Congress  that  has  brought  more 
happiness  and  comfort  to  rural  America. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
all  of  those  who  conceived  this  program, 
and  those  who  have  developed  the  REA 
movement  over  the  years  They  have 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  millions  of  our 
citizens  living  on  farms  and  ranches  In 
this  country,  who  are  now  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  electricity  in  their  homes 
and  on  their  farms  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

The  State  of  Colorado  takes  unusual 
pride  in  this  silver  anniversary  celebra- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
Administrator.  Mr  David  A.  Hamil,  is  a 
Colorado  man.  Mr.  Hamil  has  had  an 
outstanding  record  of  public  service,  as 
well  as  beuig  a  succes.sful  farmer  and 
stockman.  Mr.  Hamil  served  for  many 
years  in  the  Colorado  .State  Lesislalure 
and  was  honored  by  beinw  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  He  has  made  a 
splendid  record  as  REA  Administrator, 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  groups, 
many  of  whom  have  passed  resolutions 
expressing  confidence  m  his  admmiitra- 
tion.  We  are  very  proud  over  the  record 
being  made  by  Mr.  Hamil,  and  I  want  to 
wish  him  continued  success  in  all  of  his 
plans  for  future  RE.A  development  m 
this  country. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  given 
the  REA  program  my  full  support.  I 
have  been  very  pleased  to  see  this  pro- 
gram expand  and  develop,  not  alone  m 
Colorado,  but  in  the  entire  Nation,  where 
4.736.000  rural  consumers  now  enjoy 
electric  service. 

I  am  proud  to  have  three  REA  co- 
operatives in  my  district.  These  co- 
operatives have  been  well  managed  and 
have  been  very  successful,  although 
facing  many  problems  over  the  years. 
I  want  to  commend  their  directors  and 
managers,  both  past  and  present,  for 
their  outstanding  achievements. 

I  wish  to  mention  Mr.  James  N.  Myers, 
who  is  manager  of  the  Southeast  Colo- 
rado Power  Association  with  head- 
quarters at  La  Junta;  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Gaither,  manager  of  the  San  Isabel 
ETlectric  As.sociation  with  ofBces  at 
Pueblo;  and  Mr.  Ray  W  Villyard.  man- 
ager of  the  San  Luis  Valley  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  Inc.  at  Monte  Vista. 
All  three  are  recognized  as  outstanding 
REA  leaders  in  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  the.se  three  coopera- 
tives, two  others  al.so  .serve  patrons  In 
my  district,  although  their  head- 
quarters are  located  outside  of  the  third 
district.  I  refer  to  the  Mountain  View 
Electric  Association,  Inc  .  of  which  Mr. 
Ralph  E,  McMillan  of  Limon  is  man- 
ager; and  to  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Elec- 
tric A.ssociation.  Inc.,  of  which  Mr  Nor- 
man S.  Knud'-en  of  Salida  is  manager. 
All  of  the.se  co-ops  are  doing  a  fine  job 
in  making  electric  service  available  to 
their  customers. 


I  have  also  been  happy  to  support  the 
REA  telephone  program.  These  tele- 
phone loan.s  have  been  made  to  REA  co- 
operatives in  Colorado,  and  some  of  these 
lines  are  located  in  my  district.  I 
understand  that  as  of  January  1.  1960, 
REA  had  loaned  $5  378.000  to  eight  bor- 
rowers in  the  State  of  Colorado,  four  of 
which  are  cominercial  companies  and 
four  are  cooperatives.  I  am  sure  that 
the  telephone  program  will  continue  to 
grow  and  expand  over  the  years,  and 
will  make  telephone  service  available  to 
thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  enjoy  this 
convenience. 

I  feel  very  proud  over  the  record  made 
by  REA  cooperatives  in  Colorado;  89  7 
percent  of  Colorado  farmers  are  now  re- 
ceiving electric  .service,  either  through 
REA  cooperatives  or  private  utilities. 
Colorado's  25  rural  electric  co-ops  have 
built  more  than  31,500  miles  of  electric 
powerlines  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,000 
per  mile  to  brine  modern  electric  con- 
venience to  over  70,000  rural  homes, 
ranches,  and  farms,  as  well  as  business 
concerns  and  other  installations. 

At  the  betiinninu  of  this  year  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administrator  had 
approved  a  total  of  $121,167,157  in  loans 
to  25  electric  cooperatives  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  These  loans  were  authorized 
in  order  to  enable  these  borrowers  to 
construct  some  34,495  miles  of  line  and 
other  electric  facilities  which  will  pro- 
vide electric  service  for  approximately 
87  000  consumers. 

These  REA  cooperatives  have  repaid 
more  than  $12  million  on  the  principal  of 
their  loans,  in  addition  to  over  $8  million 
in  interest,  and  are  now  almost  $5  mil- 
lion ahead  of  schedule  in  interest  pay- 
ments. At  the  first  of  the  year  there 
was  no  REA  cooperative  in  Colorado 
which  was  overdue  in  its  loan  pajTiients. 
I  think  this  is  an  outstanding  record, 
and  all  of  those  who  have  participated 
in  the  management  of  these  coopera- 
tives deserve  great  credit  for  what  they 
have  accompli.'^hed. 

I  wish  to  state  that  we  have  always 
had  very  harmonious  and  pleasant  rela- 
tions between  the  REA  cooperatives  and 
the  private  utilities  in  my  district.  Up 
until  a  few  years  ago  all  of  the  power 
distributed  by  the  cooperatives  was  pur- 
cha-sed  from  these  private  companies. 
In  recent  yeai-s  public  power  from  the 
Colorado  Big  Thompson  and  other  Fed- 
eral projects  has  been  made  available 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Southeast  Colorado  Power  Asso- 
ciation, the  San  Isabel  Electric  A.ssoci- 
ation.  and  the  Sangre  de  Cri.sto  Electric 
Association  organized  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley G.  &  T.,  Inc.  for  the  construction  of  a 
powerplant  at  Canon  City,  which  is  op- 
erated by  the  Southern  Colorado  Power 
Co.,  a  private  utility.  This  enables  these 
three  cooperatives  to  obtain  power  at  a 
cheaper  rate  and  has  been  a  very  satis- 
factory arrangment  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. This  plant  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  the  construction  of  a  second 
plant  is  under  consideration  at  tJiis  time, 

Colorado's  rural  electrics  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  social  and  economic 
growth  in  the  communities  they  serve. 
Rural  electric  lines  reach  Colorado's  iso- 
lated mountains   and   plains,   providing 


convenience  as  well  as  emploj-ment  op- 
portunities to  Colorado's  rural  families. 
These  associations  are  making  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  their  respective  areas. 

I  am  confident  the  REA  movement 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my 
association  and  work  with  all  of  those 
connected  with  the  REA  program.  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  every  farm 
in  America  will  be  able  to  obtain  electric 
service.  I  believe  that  this  goal  will 
eventually  be  reached.  It  is  a  distinct 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  extend  these 
good  wi.shes  to  REA  on  its  25th  birthday. 
I  want  to  wish  everyone  connected  with 
the  REA  program  success  in  their  plans 
for  the  future  and  I  pledge  to  them  my 
continued  cooperation  and  support. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  distingui.-hed  col- 
leagues in  praising  rural  electrification, 
one  of  the  most  democratic  programs 
which  this  great  Nation  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  develop, 

I  personally  was  born  and  raised  in 
an  urban  community  but  many  of  my 
friends  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  knew  the  darkness  and 
drudgery  that  existed  before  the  birth 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  the  famiLes  I  know  still 
can  remember  waiting  for  the  lights  to 
come  on  and  the  lighting  of  the  country- 
side remains  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
memories  of  many  rural  families. 

Electric  energy  is  the  lifeblood  of  a 
rural  community  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  made  this  lifeblood  flow  abun- 
dantly. Its  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Many  of  these  con- 
tributions are  self-evident — farm  effi- 
ciency has  been  substantially  improved 
and  i-ural  education,  health  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  have  been  expanded  and 
the  farm  family  has  more  leisure  time  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  labors. 

Electric  power  takes  the  place  of  in- 
creasingly scarce  farm  labor.  There  is 
a  two-way  benefit  in  increased  electrical 
mechanization  of  the  farm.  On  one 
side,  managing  the  farm  has  become 
le.ss  laborious.  On  the  other,  young  men 
and  women  have  been  freed  to  leave 
the  farm  if  their  personal  inclinations 
lie  in  some  other  direction.  The  rich 
supply  of  manpower  that  was  once  tied 
to  menial  farm  tasks  has  now  been  freed 
into  the  broader  market  of  engineers. 
scientists,  factory  workers  and  teachers. 

I  would  like  to  join  REA  cooperatives 
in  Virginia  and  across  the  Nation  in 
celebrating  their  25th  anniver.sary. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Democratic  administration  has 
been  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Today  is  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  REA.  Just  25  years  ago  today, 
May  11.  1935,  President  Roosevelt,  by 
executive  order,  established  a  temporary 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
This  order  was  designed  to  carry  out  an 
authorization  of  the  Congress  contained 
in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935,  permitting  $100  million  of 
the  emergency  relief  funds  contained  in 
the  act  to  be  used  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion purposes.     The  skeptics  thought  it 


was  just  one  of  those  temporary  things 
which  would  disappear  in  a  short  time. 
However,  in  1936,  legislation  which  was 
introduced  m  the  House  by  you.  Mr, 
Speaker,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  late 
Senator  George  Norris  of  Nebraska  was 
pa,s.-ed  providing  for  the  setting  up  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
as  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  authorizing  a  10-year 
ru/al  electrification  loan  program.  This 
lerrislation  became  known  as  the  REA 
A?t  of  May  20.  1936. 

A=;  I  look  around  me  today,  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  privilege  to  serve  with  those 
Members  of  this  body  who,  along  with 
our  Speaker,  played  a  part  in  the  crea- 
tion of  this  agency  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  millions  of  rural  people  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  ;Mr.  Reece] 
was  a  member  of  the  Inter.'^late  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  which  fa- 
vorably reported  this  bill  to  the  House. 
Some  of  the  other  Members  of  that  his- 
tory-making 74th  Congress  with  whom 
it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  in  this,  the 
86th  Congress,  are  former  Speaker  of 
the  House  Joe  Martin,  our  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  Mr  McCoRM^^K.  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Halleck,  of  In- 
diana: Mr.  CooLEY,  of  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  Vinson,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Abends,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Taber  and  Mr. 
Celler.  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Rogers,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Spence.  of  Kentucky; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia;  Mr  Colmer,  of 
Mis:-issippi;  Mr.  Allen,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
Barden,  of  North  Carolina:  Mr  Horr- 
MAN,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Patman,  of 
Texas;  and  Mr.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
With  such  a  distinguished  li.'^t  of  god- 
parents, there  is  little  wonder  that  REA 
is  held  in  such  high  prestige  in  the  Con- 
gress today. 

In  reporting  the  REA  bill  to  the  House 
in  1936.  no  minority  views  were  filed  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Rayburn,  in  submitting 
this  bill  to  the  House,  filed  a  general 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
I  quote  a  part  of  the  Speaker  FIayburn's 
statement: 

The  widespread  Interest  In  rviral  commu- 
nities for  the  rural  electrification  program 
Indicates  that  few  things  will  add  more  to 
the  comfort,  satisfaction,  and  happiness  of 
the  rural  population  than  the  electrification 
of  farm  homes.  The  farmer  should  become 
a  much  better  consumer  of  electricity  than 
the  dweller  in  the  city.  The  farmer  has  use 
for  all  the  household  electrical  appliances 
which  can  be  used  by  the  city  dweller,  but, 
in  addition,  he  is  a  large  user  of  power  in 
his  business  Wat*r  pumps,  feed  grinders, 
milking  machines,  small  motors  for  many 
uses,  and  refrigeration  are  among  the  many 
uses  of  electricity  which  mean  a  saving  of 
money  and  a  relief  of  the  drudgery  of  farm- 
work 

No  grant  or  subsidy  Is  provided  for  In  the 
bill.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  bill  that  all 
of  the  money  loaned  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  shall  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
rnent.  with  interest  as  provided  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  loans  are  perfectly  safe. 
In  the  hearings  before  the  committee.  It  ap- 
peared that  of  the  6.800,000  farms  in  the 
United  States,  about  6  million  are  not  re- 
ceiving central-station  service  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
bill  might  result  in  reaching  about  1,900.000 
of  this  number,  and  that  this  number  of 
farms  is  well    within  the   number  than   can 
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be  serreU  upon  a  self-liquidating  basis.  Ex- 
perience of  other  agencies  engaged  In  making 
loans  for  household  appliances  has  demon- 
strated that  such  loans  are  promptly  repaid. 
The  value  to  the  farm  of  electric  service  and 
the  appliances  for  its  use  is  such  that  the 
service  obtained  Is  continued  as  one  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  farm  life. 

The  bill  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
present  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration 
The  bill  has  also  received  the  endorsement 
of  all  of  the  leading  farm  organizations  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  of 
America  should  not  have  the  conveniences, 
economies,  and  comforts  which  are  a  part 
of  the  modern,  electrified  home.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  10-year  program  provided  for 
by  this  bill  will  aid  greatly  In  establLshing 
the  much-needed  balance  between  urban 
and  rtiral  standards  of  life. 

In  1&44  the  REA  program  was  ex- 
tended indennitely.  From  1935  until 
1939,  REA  was  an  independent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Since  1939. 
it  has  been  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  REA  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  first  Administrator  of  the 
REA  was  Mr.  Morris  L.  Cooke.  Ke  was 
followed  by  Mr,  John  Carmody.  The 
third  Administrator  was  Mr.  Harry 
Slattery;  the  fourth  was  Mr.  Claude 
Wickard;  the  fifth  was  Mr.  Ancher  Nel- 
sen;  and  the  sixth  and  present  Admin- 
istrator is  Mr.  David  A.  Hamil.  who  has 
served  since  June  26.  1956. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  authorized  to  make  loans  for 
rural  electrification,  to  furnish  elctricity 
to  persons  in  rural  areas  who  were  not 
receiving  central-station  service.  These 
loans  would  be  made  for  a  period  of  not 
exceeding  25  years,  with  interest  at  3 
percent,  or  less.  The  1936  act  provided 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration was  authorized  to  advance  $50 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1937.  with  in- 
terest at  3  percent,  repayable  in  25  years. 
In  addition,  $40  million  was  authorized 
annually  as  a  direct  appropriation  from 
funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  each  of  the  next  9  years.  1938 
through  1946.  Although  under  the  1936 
act,  REA  was  to  be  financed  by  the  RFK: 
for  only  1  year,  actually,  this  method 
was  continued  through  the  fiscal  year 
1947.  A  total  of  $931,500,000  was  au- 
thorized to  be  borrowed  from  the  RFC 
from  1936  through  1947.  Since  tne 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  of  1948, 
REA  loan  funds  are  derived  directly 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Loans  made  under  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1948  and  subsequent 
acts  are  made  at  an  annual  rate  of  in- 
terest as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  not  to  exceed  2 
percent,  repayable  In  35  years.  Since 
1952,  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 
have  been  at  2  percent.  A  part  of  each 
consumer's  monthly  payment  for  elec- 
tric or  telephone  service  is  used  to  repay 
the  loan  from  the  Government  and  all 
REA  loans  are  repaid  from  the  operat- 
ing revenues  of  the  borrowers  who  are 
financed. 

After  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
had  been  in  effect  a  few  years,  the  rural 
residents  of  our  country  wanted  another 


type  of  service  aid  in  the  form  of  loans 
from  the  F^eral  Government,  and  that 
was  modernization  and  extension  of 
rural  telephone  service.  Late  in  1949, 
Congress  amended  the  Riu-al  Electrifi- 
cation Act  and  gave  REA  authority  to 
make  telephone,  as  well  as  electrifica- 
tion, loans  to  qualified  borrowers.  The 
act  provides  that  preference  shall  be 
given  to  nonprofit  and  cooperative  or- 
ganizations in  making  loans.  When 
REA  was  first  established,  there  were 
few  existing  organizations  to  which 
loans  could  be  made,  so  the  farmers, 
acting  under  State  laws,  formed  their 
own  cooperative  associations  and  applied 
for  loans.  REA  has  made  more  than  95 
percent  of  its  electrification  loans  and 
about  half  of  its  telephone  loans  to  co- 
operatives organized  by  rural  residents. 

Before  the  establishment  of  REA,  most 
of  rural  America  was  in  kerosene  dark- 
ness In  1937.  only  10  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States  were  receiv- 
ing central-station  electric  service.  The 
1950  census  listed  4,740,849  farms  and 
on  June  30,  1952.  REA  estimated  that 
88  1  percent  of  these  were  electrified. 

In  my  State  of  Louisiana  there  were 
170.21,6  rural  homes  and  fai-ms  in  1937 
and  only  2,826  of  these  farm  homes  had 
electricity — 17  percent — as  compared 
with  B  national  average  of  10  percent. 
The  first  member-owned  REA  financed 
cooperative  in  Louisiana  was  organized 
in  St.  Mary  Parish  in  1937.  It  was  called 
the  Teche  Electric  Co-op.  The  Valley 
Electric  Membership  Corp.  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Natchitoches  Parish  soon 
after,  and  shortly  thereafter,  the  South- 
west Louisiana  Electric  Membership 
Corp.  was  formed  in  Lafayette  Parish. 
Today.  23  years  later,  there  are  13  REA- 
financed  cooperatives  in  Louisiana,  pro- 
viding 98-percent  area  coverage,  as  com- 
pared to  1.7  percent  in  1937.  This  is  a 
national  record  in  total  percentage  of 
members  served.  They  serve  more  than 
one-half  million  rural  people,  their 
farms^  businesses,  and  small  industries. 
The  13  cooperatives  have  more  than 
25.00Q  miles  of  rural  lines,  averaeing 
around  4  5  members  per  mile  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  whose  kilowatt-hour 
consumption  has  jumped  from  about  45 
kilowatt-hours  per  consumer  in  1940  to 
an  average  of  245  kilowatt-hours  per 
consumer  in  1959.  This  increased  con- 
sumption has  required  the  rephasing  and 
rebuilding  of  practically  all  the  lines 
since  1950 

The  REA  cooperatives  are  controlled 
by  member-elected  boards  of  directors 
which  are  composed  of  outstanding  local 
citizens  and,  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many  that  member-owned  cooperatives 
are  government  agencies  which  are  exist- 
ing on  taxpayer  handouts,  they  have  a 
remarkable  record  of  repaying  REA 
loans  Since  1937  the  13  cooperatives  In 
Louisiana  have  been  advanced  slightly 
over  $55  million  by  REA,  and  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1959.  they  have  repaid  $19,- 
983,256,  of  which  $5,809,379  was  interest 
on  the  Federal  loans.  In  addition,  and 
not  included  In  the  figure  I  just  gave  you, 
they  Had  repaid  $4,831,719  in  advance  of 
schedule 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of 
rural  electrification  is  to  be  found  in  the 


improved  standards  of  living  of  our  farm 
families.  REA  loans  were  approved  in 
the  belief  that  farm  people  would  apply 
electric  power  to  a  wide  range  of  farm 
and  home  choras.  To  teach  people  to  use 
their  strange  new  servant  effectively, 
county  ageiiLs,  home  extension  specialists 
and  REA  power -use  representatives 
waged  a  ceaseless  educational  campaign. 
Not  only  has  farming  become  more  at- 
tractive and  livable,  with  back-breaking 
drudgery  gone,  but  it,  also,  has  become 
more  efficient  and  profitable  Electric 
service  made  possible  running  hot  and 
cold  water  and  plumbing  in  every  farm 
home;  it  preserved  food  and  provided 
better  meals;  eyes  are  protected  by  bet- 
ter lighting,  and  in  many  ways,  the  fam- 
ily's health  has  been  improved.  Probably 
the  most  popular  appliance  in  rui-al 
America  when  homes  were  first  .served 
with  electricity  was  the  elecric  iron.  A 
close  second  in  popularity  was  the  radio, 
which  helped  end  the  feeling  of  isolation 
which  had  depressed  countless  farmers 
and  their  families.  Now,  I  am  sure,  the 
television  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ap- 
pliances. Equally  important  to  the  rural 
family  is  the  telephone,  which  enables 
the  family  to  keep  in  touch  with  its 
neighbors,  its  community,  and  its  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  shortsighted  to  think  of  rural 
electrification  as  having  helped  only  the 
farmers.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  for  each  dollar 
invested  by  the  cooperatives,  their  mem- 
bers have  spent  $6  for  appUances  alone. 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Think  of 
the  great  dairying  industry,  a  direct  con- 
tribution of  rural  electrification:  the  fish- 
ing industry,  dependent  upon  modem  re- 
frigeration; and  a  hast  of  small  rural 
industries,  along  with  many  new  main 
street  businesses  and  industries  which 
have  been  created  by  the  new  markets, 
methods,  production,  and  so  forth,  made 
possible  by  iniral  electricity. 

Besides  altering  life  on  the  farm,  the 
availability  of  electric  power  in  rural 
areas  has  brought  about  profound 
changes  in  the  character  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. Suburbs  have  been  built  on  the 
fringes  of  towns  and  cities:  retired  peo- 
ple and  commuters  have  been  moving  in- 
to rural  areas:  lecreational  sites,  sum- 
mer homes,  camps  and  other  facilities 
are  enjoyed  by  urban  as  well  as  by  rural 
people. 

Another  benefit  of  great  importance  to 
our  whole  Nation  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  all  these  small  industries,  and 
so  forth,  made  po.ssible  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  has  given  em- 
ployment to  many,  many  persons.  I 
know  that  the  REA  has  had  a  big  part  in 
bringing  about  the  increased  pioductivity 
and  a  stronger  economy  in  my  own  State 
of  Louisiana.  And  I  feel  that,  truly, 
everyone  has  benefited. 

Mr  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  e,stabli.sh- 
ment  of  the  rural  electrification  program 
which  in  the  pa.st  quarter  century  has 
brought  the  priceless  a.sset  of  electricity 
to  America's  rural  p>opulatlon. 

Five  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
their  headquarters  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri  and  each  has 


done  an   outstanding   job   in  providing 
service  to  our  farm  people. 

These  electric  cooperatives  are  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Savannah.  Mo.;  the  Farmers'  Electric 
Cooperative.  Inc.,  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.; 
the  Nudaway-Worth  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Inc  .  at  MaryviUe,  Mo.;  the  Atchi- 
son-Holt Electric  Cooperative  of  Rock 
Fort.  Mo.,  and  the  Platte- Clay  Electric 
Cooperative.  Inc..  at  Platte  City.  Mo. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  fine  statement  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  Farmers'  Electric  Co- 
operative prepared  by  Ernest  C.  Wood, 
manager  of  tliat  cooperative: 

At  the  statewide  level,  rural  electrifica- 
tion, aa  of  May  11.  1935,  is  officially  esUtb- 
llshed  at  6  4  percent.  Present  figures  re- 
leaaed  by  REA  would  reflect  that  Missouri 
Is  Be  percent  electrlflcd  rurally,  and  I  think 
that  northwest  Missouri  would  be  between 
98  and  99  percent  The  rural  electric  co- 
operatives of  the  State  deserve  a  pat  on  the 
back  in  that  they  have  uu  cumpllslxed  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  total  Job  In  the 
SUte. 

It  Is  a  completely  errone<ius  assumption 
for  anyone  to  think  that  now  that  the  job 
Is  nearly  100  percent  completed  that  the 
REA  program  f  nd  Us  need  for  loKii  funds  Is 
ended.  As  an  laiunple.  Farmers'  Eectric  has 
had  advanced,  U)  date,  from  REA.  $5  698, OCX) 
under  Its  loan  contract  These  flpures  are 
as  of  January  1  I960  With  these  loan  funds. 
we  have  built  3.074  miles  of  line  and  have 
had  a  peek  connected  consumer  count  of 
7  273 

To  look  Into  the  future,  ■we  have  had  an 
engineering  flrTi  design  on  blueprint  a  sys- 
tem projected  <>  deliver  1,500  kilowatt-hours 
per  month  per  consiuner.  It  la  anticipated 
that  tills  level  wUl  be  reached  In  20  to  25 
years.  The  engineers  have  c«.culated  that 
we  win  spend  i.n  addiUonal  $G.0a4,00T.  You 
can  readily  see  that  loaai  fund  requirements 
will  not  dlmm.';h.  In  fact,  we  will  just 
about  double  cur  Investment  In  the  equiva- 
lent period  of  time  that  we  have  been  operat- 
ing Inasmuch  as  our  cooperative  first  ener- 
gized in  AprU  1  HO. 

The  problems  oi  the  various  cooperatives 
are  different,  and  our  cuopexatlve.  being 
more  rural  than  many  because  of  not  being 
close  to  a  major  city,  has  suffered  a  net  de- 
cline In  consumers  for  the  past  5  years 
This  decline  .ia«  been  more  severe  than 
average  during  the  year  1959  and  things  to 
date  In  1960  are  stlU  more  drastic  than  in 
1958.  Two  tables,  both  of  which  are  self- 
explanatory  are  attached  reflecting  some 
average  figures  and  also  reflectiiig  net  con- 
sumer losses.  The  general  farm  situation 
and  especially  products  farmers  receive  In- 
fluence my  th  nklng  that  the  sttuatlon,  eo 
far  as  total  connected  consumers  Is  con- 
cerned, win  bi'come  steadily  worse,  in  our 
cooperative.  w:ilch  is  basically  rural  In  Its 
total  service  aiea. 

On  the  optimistic  side,  there  are  several 
factors  that  add  up  on  the  optimistic  side. 
Of  course,  the  important  thing  Is  that  rural 
electrlflcatlon  has  tran.-^formed  rural  areas 
from  darkness  Into  light.  This  Is  literally 
true,  so  far  as  electric  service  Is  concerned 
and  you  can  acd  to  It  the  many  other  physi- 
cal and  cultural  advantages  which  result 
from  n,iral  electrification  to  establish  for  the 
program   a   very   satisfactory  achievement. 

Another  big  plus  factor  resulting  from 
rural  electrlflc  xUon  Is  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution It  has  made  financially  and  In  the 
labor  market.  Research  has  developed  that 
for  each  doUni  spent  by  a  rural  electric  co- 
operatl\'e,  eacl-  of  Its  consumers  wlli  spend 
approximately  M,  Therefore,  the  nearly 
W.700,000  spent  by  the  cooperative  would 
Indicate  that  our  oonsumera  have  spent  ap- 
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proximately  $22,800,000  for  wiring,  plumb- 
ing, and  related  fixtures  and  appliances. 

Summed  up,  the  cooperative  and  Its  con- 
sumers huve  spent  approximately  $28,500,000 
which  certainly  has  been  a  big  boost  In  em- 
ployment, manufacturing,  construction  ac- 
tivity, and  related  economy  benefits. 

Summed  up.  It  would  probably  be  Impossi- 
ble to  put  an  evaluation  on  the  REA  pro- 
gram. Not  only  has  It  contributed  In  a 
^  'or  way  to  the  economy  of  the  country, 
.  probably  more  outstanding  is  the  social 

atrlbutlon  to  which  the  program  has  con- 
adbuted.  Prior  to  rural  electrification,  the 
i  aral  areas  of  our  country  were  certainly  In 
the  dark  In  every  respect  and  the  many  ad- 
vantages to  rural  pecple  which  have  been 
made  available  with  rural  electrification  has 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  raising  of 
the  rural  social  standards, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  witnessed  federally  sponsored 
programs  develop.  Some  have  been  out- 
standingly successful  and  some  have 
failed. 

The  rural  electrification  program  has 
been  an  excellent  example  of  a  program 
that  has  made  great  contributions  to 
rural  America  and  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country. 

Today,  May  11,  marks  the  silver  an- 
niversary of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Admlnisti-atlon — 25  yeai-s  old,  and  going 
strong. 

Many  times  people  take  for  granted 
the  conveniences  that  modem  tech- 
nology has  produced,  but  the  farm  fami- 
lies that  carried  the  kerosene  lantern 
aroimd  the  bam  at  chore  time:  that 
cleaned  the  globe  of  the  kerosene  lamp 
on  the  dining  room  table — and  if  they 
were  particularly  fortimate  the  old 
handcrank  telephone  hung  on  the  wall — 
this  group  of  people  are  especially 
proud,  happy  and  thankful  for  the  rural 
electrification  program  which  today  has 
transformed  rural  America  into  a  more 
plea.<;ant  place  to  live. 

I  can  say  these  things  with  consider- 
able feeling,  having  experienced  all  of 
the  things  that  I  cite,  and  I  look  back 
now  to  the  early  days  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  .'^vstem  that  serves  my  farm, 
look  back  to  the  hours  spent  with  the 
board  of  directors,  and  later  to  the  op- 
portunity for  sei-\'ice  with  the  REA  Ad- 
ministration itself. 

All  of  these  things  I  appreciate  very 
much  because  this  program  has  made 
contributions  that  we  can  all  be  proud 
of. 

Let  us  look  at  people,  first  of  all,  be- 
cause the  Congress  created  REA  in  the 
first  place  to  help  people.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was  written  to  pro- 
vide the  long-term  loans  that  groups 
of  farmers  and  other  rural  people  needed 
In  order  to  brinj?  electric  power  into 
their  homes  their  farm  buildings,  their 
schools,  churches,  rural  industrial  plants, 
and  village  shops 

In  Its  25th  year,  REA  loans  were  di- 
rectly resr>onsible  for  depjendable  elec- 
tric service  to  4^/4  million  consumers  and 
for  modern  dial  telephone  service  to 
close  to  1  million  subscribers.  An  esti- 
mated 139.000  new  consumers  were 
added  to  the  lines  of  REA  electrification 
borrowers  during  1959.  Telephone  bor- 
rowers connected  approximately  200,000 
subscribers  durlnnr  the  year.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  REA  Iwiding  programs  has 


stimulated  other  utility  systems  to  ex- 
tend service  to  additional  millions  of 
people  over  these  25  years,  so  that  today 
we  can  take  pride  in  stating  that  97  per- 
cent of  America's  farms  have  electricity 
and  better  than  60  jsercent  have  tele- 
phones. This  is  a  startling  contrast  to 
the  record  before  REA,  when  only  11 
percent  of  our  farms  had  electric  service 
and  38  percent  hr^d  telephones.  And  let 
me  point  out,  further,  the  measure  of 
these  last  7  years  of  REA  progress  under 
the  Republican  administration.  In  mid- 
1953,  an  crairaated  90  percent  of  farms 
had  electricity  and  an  estimated  44  per- 
cent had  telephones. 

Another  measure  of  grov,-th  in  rural 
electrification  and  rural  telephone  serv- 
ice is  the  total  dollars  of  investment. 
Under  the  present  adminL'^tration,  REA 
has  approved  nearly  $2  billion  in  electric 
and  telephone  loans.  Of  the  total  of  S4 
billion  in  electric  loans  approved  since 
REA  begEOi  its  lending  operations  25 
years  ago,  almost  $1'^  billion,  or  about 
35  percent,  has  been  approved  since  the 
start  of  1953.  Telephone  loans  approved 
since  January  1953  amount  to  nearly 
$575  million,  or  more  than  87  percent 
of  the  total  of  $655  million  approved  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  program.  Electric 
loans  during  1959  amounted  to  $172  mil- 
lion and  telephone  loans  for  thio  last 
calendar  year  came  to  a  little  over  $107 
million. 

REA  approved  loans  providing  for  more 
generating  capacity  during  the  last  7 
years  than  was  provided  for  in  loans  dur- 
ing the  preceding  171,2  years.  Between 
mid- 1935,  when  REA  began,  and  tlie 
end  of  1952.  loans  provided  for  a  gen- 
erating capacity  of  1.14  million  kilo- 
watts. Since  January  1.  1953,  loaiis  have 
been  approved  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional 1.2  million  kilowatts  of  capacity. 
Generation  and  transmission  loans  have 
accounted  for  around  32  percent  of  all 
REA  electric  loans  under  the  last  two 
Administrators,  compared  with  19  per- 
cent before  1953.  In  1959,  more  than  27 
percent  of  REA's  electric  loans  were  for 
these  facilities. 

In  the  telephone  program,  REA  esti- 
mates that  on  January  1,  1960,  a  total 
of  2,259  modem  dial  telephone  exchanges 
had  been  placed  in  service  through  REA 
financing.  Less  than  100  had  been  com- 
pleted before  1953. 

The  repayment  record  on  REA  loans 
is  a  most  important  measurement  of 
progress.  Since  January  1,  1953,  the 
number  of  electrification  borrowers  de- 
linquent in  their  loan  payments  dropped 
from  45  to  1.  And  in  the  telephone  pro- 
pram,  delinquencies  dropped  from  31 
out  of  a  total  of  240  borrowers  in  Decem- 
ber 1953  to  9  out  of  a  total  of  689  bor- 
rowers today.  I  think  this  is  a  truly  out- 
standing achievement.  It  suggests  to  me 
two  things:  Pii-st,  that  the  people  at 
REA  are  on  the  ball:  and,  .second,  that 
the  borrowers  them.selves  are  doing  bet- 
ter today  than  they  were  a  few  years 
back. 

Both  of  these  points  are  in  themselves 
measures  of  progress.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  REA  today  runs 
two  loan  programs — the  electric  and  the 
telephone — with  fewer  employees  than  it 
used  to  take  to  run  one  program.    In 
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fiscal  year  1949,  before  the  telephone  loan 
program  began.  It  took  1.076  man-years 
to  operate  the  rural  electrification  loan 
program.  In  fiscal  1959,  however,  it  re- 
quired only  1,018  man-years  to  keep  both 
programs  humming  along  at  peak  effi- 
ciency At  a  time  when  we  are  beset 
with  requests  for  additional  administra- 
tive funds  to  maintain  our  Federal  pro- 
grams, it  is  refreshing  to  find  an  agency 
that  can  do  more  with  less. 

Citing  the  progress  of  the  program  and 
the  accomplishments  of  the  REA  Admin- 
istration, I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  you  measure 
success  by  the  number  of  dollars  loaned 
or  by  the  growth  of  the  size  of  an  agency. 

Many  of  the  REA  systems  are  pres- 
ently financing  their  expansion  out  of 
earnings  A  sizable  number  have  repaid 
the  total  Government  loans  that  have 
been  advanced  and  are  on  their  own. 
This  Is  a  sign  of  maturity,  and  certainly 
a  goal  that  we  all  hope  to  attain. 

The  utility  business  is  not  a  static 
one  as  far  as  capital  Investment  is  con- 
cerned; It  continually  grows,  and  capital 
of  expansion  Is  always  needed. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  REA  and  RTA  systems  may  de- 
velop programs  where  we  will  no  longer 
be  completely  dependent  on  Government 
funds,  but  have  a  system  of  financing 
set  up  that  can  be  managed  by  the  rural 
people  themselves.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
political  winds  that  blow  during  election 
years. 

Going  back  to  the  point  of  how  the 
REA  borrowers  are  getting  along  with 
their  own  operations  as  locally  owned, 
independent  business  enterprises — sub- 
stantial progresa  can  be  measured  In  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

Operating  revenues  of  approximately 
a  thousand  RSA -financed  electric  sys- 
tems last  year  climbed  9.8  percent  over 
1958  levels,  reaching  an  estimated  $618 
million  for  Uie  year  Revenues  were 
about  1297  million  higher  than  they  were 
In  1952.  These  same  REA  borrowers 
sold  15.5  percent  more  electric  power  to 
consumers  In  1959  than  they  did  in  1958 
Sales  last  year  totaled  25.3  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours, compared  with  21.9  billion 
kllowatt-houi's  the  year  before. 

Consumers  on  these  rural  systems  con- 
tinue to  use  more  and  more  electric 
power  for  their  farm,  household,  and 
other  needs.  The  average  for  all  con- 
sumers on  REA-flnanced  lines  rose  to 
5,200  kilowatt-hours  for  1959,  up  from 
4,720  kilowatt-hours  the  year  before. 

While  consumption  of  electricity  was 
climbing,  the  average  price  was  dropping. 
It  fell  from  an  average  of  2  48  cents  per 
kwh  for  all  consumers  on  the  lines  of 
REA  borrowers  in  1958  to  a  record  low 
of  2.36  cents  per  kwh  in  1959. 

Net  worth  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant indexes  of  the  financial  strength  of 
REA  borrowers.  It  has  been  rising 
steadily  in  recent  years.  Total  net 
worth  of  REA-flnanced  electric  bor- 
rowers stood  at  $602  million — or  18.2  per- 
cent of  total  assets — on  January  1,  1960. 
It  was  up  from  18.6  percent  a  year  ear- 
lier. As  recently  as  January  1.  1953,  the 
average  net  worth  of  REA  electric  bor- 
rowers was  only  7.7  percent  of  assets. 


Every  yardstick  we  apply  to  the  rural 
utility  programs  measures  growth  and 
improvement.  And  the  trend  of  prog- 
ress should  continue,  if  enlightened  lead- 
ersliip  and  supervision  is  maintained. 
REA  ttatisticians  predict  a  tremendous 
increase  in  power  sales  by  rural  electric 
systems  during  the  next  15  years.  The 
increase  will  come  both  from  the  power 
demand  of  new  consumers  and  the 
greater  use  of  power  by  existing  con- 
sumers. REA  estimates  that  by  1963, 
the  average  user  on  rural  lines  wiU  be 
put.ing  to  work  some  7.000  kwh  a  year, 
and  the  number  of  consumers  served  by 
REL,A-fl.nanced  lines  will  swell  to  over  5 
million  by  that  time. 

This  is  indeed  an  encouraging  meas- 
urement of  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone programs  on  REA's  25th  anniver- 
sary All  of  us  in  the  Congress  can  share 
with  the  rural  people  who  own  and  oper- 
ate these  electric  and  telephone  systems 
the  sutisfaction  in  a  job  that  is  being 
well  done  and  continuing  into  a  bright 
future. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  REA  on  its  25th  birthday 
This  agency  of  Government  has  a  record 
of  achievement  and  accomplishment  of 
which  we  are  all  very  proud.  It5  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  bringing  rural  elec- 
trification to  the  farm  areas  of  this 
country,  thus  providing  our  rural  people 
with  the  same  farm  benefits  and  con- 
veniences afforded  the  people  of  our 
urban  areas.  Many  rural  sections  of 
the  country  are  now  almo.st  completely 
electrified  and  rapid  progress  Is  bclnn 
made  in  even  the  most  remote  areas. 
When  REA  was  created  in  1935,  only 
10.9  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  United 
States  had  electric  service  As  of  Janu- 
ary l.  1960.  more  than  96  percent  of  all 
farm.s  were  being  served.  The  REA  rec- 
ord of  repaying  its  loans  is  also  mast 
commendable.  Losses  have  been  few  and 
In  many  Instances  loans  have  been  re- 
paid before  their  maturity  dates  This 
Is  somewhat  unique  In  the  history  of 
Federal  lending  agencies.  The  present 
REA  Administrator,  David  Hamll.  as  well 
as  the  REA  cooperatives  throughout  the 
country  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  the  story 
of  rural  electrlfloation  In  South  Dakota 
is  one  of  cooperation — cooperation 
among  farm  people,  cooperation  between 
farmer  and  villager,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween rural  people  and  their  Federal 
Government. 

The  job  was  not  done  overnight  Al- 
though the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration was  established  in  May  1935,  by 
1940  there  still  were  only  five  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  South  Dakota,  and 
four  of  these  were  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State. 

During  the  war  years — and  immedi- 
ately after — farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
East  River  country  organized  another 
group  of  cooperatives,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til 1950  that  the  great  goal  of  area  cov- 
erage—of electric  power  for  every  farmer 
and  rancher  In  South  Dakota— came 
close  to  being  realized.  Then  the  giant 
rural  electric  systems  were  organized  In 
the  West  River  country.  You  can  get 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  undertaking 


when  you  reaiilze  that  six  REA-financed 
co-ops  In  the  West  serve  sUjout  half  of 
the  area  of  our  State  with  electricity, 
The  Job  was  done  in  true  cooperative 
spirit.  The  new  cooperatives  in  the  West 
acquired  all  the  small,  crossroad.>  utili- 
ties in  their  area,  so  that  the  i>eople  in 
these  more  densely  settled  villages 
helped  to  make  feasible  the  extension  of 
lines  to  the  sparsely  settled  farm  and 
ranch  country. 

Today — on  this  25th  anniversary  of 
REA — more  than  87  percent  of  all  farms 
in  South  Dakota  have  central  station 
electric  service  Rural  electric  coopera- 
tives serve  91,2  percent  of  these  electri- 
fied farms,  and  practically  all  the  power 
they  distribute  is  purcha.sed  either  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  from 
REA-financed  generating  facilities  This 
is  evidence  of  the  progress  achieved  by 
electric  cooperatives  In  bringing  the 
benefits  of  electric  power  to  our  farmers 
and  other  people  in  rural  areas, 

ftXA  LOANS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Up  to  April  1,  1960,  REA  had  approved 
a  total  of  $103,977,856  in  loans  to  34 
electric  borrowers  in  South  Dakota — all 
of  them  cooperatives.  Of  the  loans  ap- 
proved, $92,353,628  has  actually  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  cooperatives  and  invested 
by  these  locally-owned  and  managed 
systems  in  the  construction  of  60,962 
miles  of  line — and  other  electric  facili- 
ties— to  .serve  an  ultunatc  78,566  rural 
consumers. 

PROGRAM    IN    SECOND  DlSTtlCT 

There  are  nine  REA-financed  electric 
cooperatives  with  headquarters  In  the 
Second  Congre.sslonal  District  of  South 
Dakoto  They  are  West  River  Electric 
Association,  Inc.,  Wall:  Black  Hills  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  Inc,  Custer;  Butte 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc,  Newell;  Roec- 
bud  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc..  Gregory; 
Lacrrek  Electric  Association.  Inc  ,  Mar- 
tin, Moreau-Orand  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc  ,  Timber  Lake;  Grand  Electric  Co- 
operative, Inc  Bison,  Cherry-Todd 
Electric  CooF^erative,  Inc.,  Mission;  and 
West  Central  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Murdo 

REA  loans  approved  to  these  bor- 
rowers had.  by  April  1,  1960,  reached  a 
total  of  $30,428,800  Together,  the  loans 
provide  for  the  construction  of  16.9,^9 
miles  of  line — and  other  electric  facili- 
ties— to  serve  22,723  rural  consumers  In 
23  counties  which  make  up  the  .second 
di.strlct 

OROWTH    IN    CONSl  MPllON 

In  1950  farmers  served  by  RKA-fl- 
nanced  cooperatives  in  South  Dakota 
consume<i  an  average  of  153  kilowntt- 
hours  of  electricity  per  month.  By  1959, 
this  average  monthly  consumption  per 
farmer  had  jumped  to  426  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month— an  increase  of  273 
kilowatt-hours  In  9  years, 

RCI'AYMENTS 

REA-flnanced  cooperatives  In  South 
Dakota,  like  thase  elsewhere,  have 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  in  re- 
paying their  REA  loans.  By  January  1, 
1960,  South  Dakota  electric  borrowers 
had  made  payments  on  their  loans  of 
$28,270,509.  Tl^ls  Included  $14,840,729 
repaid  on  principal.  $9,617,056  paid  In 
Interest  and  $4,812,723  paid  in  advance 
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of  due  dates.  No  borrower  in  the  State 
was  behind  Ir  meeting  Its  payments. 
Nationally,  payments  by  REA  borrowers 
on  principal,  in  Interest  and  ahead  of 
schedule  have  surpassed  the  $1.2  billion 
mark. 

Mr,  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  add  my  views  to  those  taking  note 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes 
in  this  fa^-rroving  20th  century  has 
been  the  spread  of  electrification.  To- 
day's youth  takes  it  for  granted,  but  only 
slightly  more  than  a  generation  ago 
millions  of  Ani'Mican  families,  especially 
rural  f  amibes.  ^pere  still  without  the  hght 
and  power  of  electricity. 

Electricity  his  done  much  more  than 
merely  light  th?  homes  of  farm  families: 
it  has  revolutionized  farm  practices.  It 
has  been  put  to  work  to  increase  farm 
production  and  to  help  handle  and  store 
farm  product*. 

The  Rural  Eectriflcation  Administra- 
tion was  creatJ-d  by  Executive  order  on 
May  11,  1935,  The  problems  of  ppread- 
Ing  the  power!  ines  out  from  the  citle,s 
to  our  farm  areas  were  many.  The  costs 
Involved  were  creat,  and  the  risks  were 
such  that  utility  companies  preferred  to 
avoid  them  in  nany  areaa.  As  it  became 
more  apparent  that  our  farm  families 
needed  power  the  Government  attempt- 
ed to  help  their  In  achieving  It. 

The  fledgling  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration ra.T  into  many  dlfnculties  in 
Its  first  year.  The  motivation  behind 
It  had  been  largely  to  create  an  addi- 
tional economc  stimulus  during  the 
depression.  To  effect  something  con- 
.itructlve  in  ri  ral  electrlflcatlon  could 
not  be  done  In  the  same  manner  as 
public  worka  projects  undertaken  to 
provide  employment. 

In  1936  legislation  was  provided  to  cre- 
ate a  oontinuing  program  of  loans  (or 
construction  and  operation  of  generat- 
ing plants,  traiuunlsslon  lines,  and  dis- 
tribution line*  CooperatlveB  applymg 
under  this  pror-um  began  to  make  head- 
way and  have  continued  to  do  so,  despite 
setbacks  occasioned  by  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  wi.r  when  materials  were 
scarce  The  success  of  the  cooperatives 
showed  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
this  service  to  tne  utility  companies,  and 
they  respondet  with  much  expansion 
Into  rural  area*. 

The  25-ycnr  total  is  impressive  In 
1935  90  i>ercent  of  America's  farms  were 
without  electricity;  today  better  than  90 
percent  have  it,  REA  loaiw  approved 
since  the  boKlnning  of  the  program  ex- 
ceed $4  billion,  Last  year  only  one  REA 
borrower  was  uehind  in  its  loan  pay- 
ments. All  In  all,  1,053  rural  electric 
systems  hove  been  financed  with  funds 
borrowed  from  the  REA, 

I  have  had  o.'rasion  to  know  well  the 
ofBcers  and  directors  In  REA  cooperative 
activities,  espedally  those  In  my  home 
county  and  dls-rlct.  They  are  an  out- 
Btanding  group,  and  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  business  en  ,erpri.<e 

We  know  what  this  development  has 
meant  to  rural  family  life — the  great 
convenience  of  electric  light;  the  com- 
fort of  heating  regulated  by  electricity, 
water  pumps,  c<)oklng,  refrigeration,  and 
laundry,  and  th  *  entertainment  of  radios, 


record  players,  and  television.  Inside  the 
farm,  home  life  has  certamiy  changed 
from  the  average  of  a  generation  ago. 

Electricity  has  also  become  a  new  hired 
hand,  entrusted  with  such  jobs  as  milk- 
ing cows,  sawing  wood,  warming  pigs, 
hatching  eggs,  brooding  chicks,  drilling 
holes,  and  sharpemng  tools.  Farming  is 
greatly  mechanized  today,  and  a  machine 
shop  is  a  necessity  to  maintain  the  tools 
of  production 

In  1939,  in  Kentucky,  a  pullet  in  a 
newly  lighted  chickenhouse  responded  to 
its  environment  by  laying  an  egg  shaped 
like  a  miniature  light  bulb.  It  was  the 
subject  of  many  humorous  news  stories 
but  it  was  al.-^o  symbolic  of  the  spread  of 
electric  power  to  the  farms 

Today  electricity  is  no  novelty  to  rural 
America.  This  has  largely  been  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Admmlstration  and  its  25th  birth- 
day should  indeed  be  a  happy  one. 

Mr  HULL.  Mr  Speaker,  officials  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  In  northwest 
Missouri  are  justifiably  proud  of  their 
part  in  bringing  electric  power  to  our 
farms  under  the  rural  electrification 
program  which  is  25  years  old  today,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  brief  statements  of  their 
activities  by  two  electric  cooperatives  in 
my  district: 

Atchi*on-Holt  Ei-Kcnuc  Coopuuiive 
A*  the  Rur*l  ElectrlOcatlon  AdmliUatrs- 
tlnn  relfbratM  lU  Bilvor  Jubilee  nationally, 
the  Atchison -Holt  Kectrlc  CiX)p«r»tlve  oT 
Roclt  Port,  Mo  ,  which  aervei  seven  counties 
m  Missouri  lowR,  and  Nebraska,  ha*  reached 
the  2i<li  year  of  tu  serrloe  to  more  tbsA  3,800 
members  At  Atchlson-Holt  heiMlquiu"teri, 
plsns  for  the  summer  work  projram  art 
under  w»t,  but  the  board  of  directors  and 
Miinafer  B  B  Oibbs  have  UOcen  Urns  \o  pay 
uibutr  Id  ihc  13  mei>  *ho  were  incorporators 
of  the  ooiiperntlve,  and  who  were  direcllnu 
the  i)ollcn«s  when  llie  ftrsl  Atchlson-Holt 
ofBre  WRs  oj>enod  in  RooJi  Pi>rt  in  September 
luas 

The  iiioorivirators  were  Jr>hn  E  Buck, 
rornlnR:  Edmvind  J  Roup.  WaUon:  M  H, 
Onibb.  P  A  Oswald  and  W,  C  Scamman, 
all  of  Rock  Port,  Mr  Olbb*.  who  lives  on  a 
Wfttson  route;  Benson  Oaffney  and  Peter 
Bl>>hm,  both  of  Cral»,  anrt  Erich  BrnsUng, 
who  mw  lives  In  Sprinfffleld  Deceased  In- 
corporrvinrs  are  M  A  McNeal,  WaUon;  T  O 
Whiker  rrvlrfsx  E  H  Klmbeillng,  Rock 
Port,  ivnrt  C  B   I.uwrenre,  Cralfr 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  five  of  the 
orlRlnixl  incorpomtorn  are  still  active  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  They  are  Mr 
Buck  wh.i  iiivs  been  president  of  the  board 
for  n  number  !'f  yenrs;  Mr  Roup,  Mr  Orubb, 
Mr  Oivniiey  t»nd  Mr  Bluhm  They  have 
seen  ihe  cooperntlve  gn^w  from  n  relatively 
few  mUrs  of  lines  to  nn  orj(\ni?:atlon  which 
fMrnUhes  power  u->  more  than  a  BOO  members 
on   1,311  miles  of  distribution  lines 

It  Wfts  Just  ft  year  nf:o  that  Atchlson-Holt 
Electric  C>3peri\tlve  moved  Into  Its  new 
headquarters  building  at  the  northeast  edgs 
or  Rock  Pjrt,  where  the  business  office, 
equlpmeisl    and  supplies  are  housed. 

On  Wf.  1  -Ml  miles  of  distribution  lines  axe 
more  Uum  2  700  fitrma,  as  well  as  town  mem- 
bers, con^mercliU  establishments,  schools, 
churche*,  and  ulUltles,  The  cooperative 
serves  some  of  the  most  modern  farms  In  the 
Middle  West,  as  well  as  a  country  store  east 
of  Fairfax  Uiat  has  been  In  business  104 
years. 

Bach  month  some  members  add  electric 
house  beating  to  their  multiple  uses  of 
ptjwer.  As  the  mechanl«aUon  of  agriculture 
iuorsMee,  more  electric  motors  »re  lostaJIed 


ou  farms,  and  more  usee  are  found  for  the 
power  supplied  by  Atchlson-Holt 

Today  the  board  of  directors  Is  composed 
of  Mr  Buck.  Mr  Roup.  Mr.  Orubb  Mr. 
GaJIaey,  Mr,  Blohm,  Ernest  Nennemann  of 
Hamburg,  Iowa;  Walter  Muller  of  Clarlnda. 
luwa,  and  Charles  Martin  of  WbU>on,  Mo. 
One  vacancy  exists  ou  the  board. 


Platte -Clay  Electkic  Coovtkktivx 
Tlie  Piatto-Clay  Electric  CiX)perative  at 
PUiiie  City,  Mo.,  was  organized  in  Aug:u8t 
1938  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  central 
station  power  to  Its  members  The  first 
lines  were  energized  in  May  1940,  At  that 
time,  425  members  were  served.  For  the 
first  few  months  they  had  an  average  con- 
sumption of  45  kilowatt  hours  per  member. 
Since  that  tune,  the  membership  has  In- 
creased to  4.0OO  members  who  are  conium- 
Ing  an  averftge  of  425  kilowatt  hours  per 
member. 

The  organization  has  been  operated  as  a 
cooperative.  All  savings  and  margins  accu- 
mulated have  been  allocated  to  the  member- 
ship. As  of  January  1,  1»60,  the  members 
had  an  equity  of  $640,000  In  the  cooj>eratlve. 
The  total  plant  Investment  Is  »2,858,000. 
The  Unes  ajud  operating  equipment  have 
been  financed  with  loans  from  the  Riirol 
Electrification  Administration  totaling 
13,893,000.  Of  this  amount,  #650,000  has 
been  repaid  In  regular  paymenu  and  In  ad- 
vance payments. 

The  coupe  ,-atlve  has  been  a  very  Important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  Since  it*  inception,  we 
have  seen  coiil  oU  lamps  and  the  washboard 
replaced  by  electric  llghU  and  the  electric 
washing  machine  The  electric  motor  Is  be- 
coming a  very  lmF>ort*nt  tool  In  the  farm 
operation  It  Is  used  to  pump  water,  con- 
vey feed  and  endless  other  t*sks  formerly 
done  by  human  power  on  the  farm. 

As  of  this  (taU,  130  rural  homos  are  heeted 
with  electricity  with  several  more  in  the 
process  of  converting  to  electric  heat. 

This  cooperative  is  icKated  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  KansM  Oily  industrial  district 
and  many  of  Its  memben  who  live  on  theee 
electrified  farms  have  found  employment  in 
Industry,  Tlirough  a  oomblnatJon  of  earn- 
ings in  Indusrxy  and  income  from  the  farm,  a 
healthy,  sUbie  economy  has  been  developed 
In  the  nren. 

Howwd  Alexander  U  manager  of  the  co- 
operative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  today  we  are  markiruf  the  sil- 
ver Jubilee  of  the  rural  electrification 
program,  that  economic  and  social  mira- 
cle which  hRS  brought  light  and  power  to 
more  than  18  million  Americans  who 
were  literally  living  in  darknej^s  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  electrlf\caUon  of  our  Nation's 
farms  Is  one  of  the  greatest  blessinps  of 
our  times— for  farm  famlUoB  and  city 
dwellers  alike.  Rural  electricity  has 
played  a  major  role  in  making  American 
farms  the  most  productive  in  the  world. 
During  the  past  25  years,  electricity  has 
helped  to  triple  fix>d  production  In  the 
United  StaU's  Today's  farmer  produces 
food  aplentv  for  25  people.  Our  citliens 
are  the  best  fed  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  food  left  over  to  help  less  fortunate 
people  In  otlier  lands. 

Actually,  the  REA  program  has  proven 
of  value  to  people  far  beyond  the  reaches 
of  our  foi-ms.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Co-op  Associa- 
tion indicates  that  1960  will  see  a  bll- 
llon-dollar  market  for  major  electrical 
appliances  among  the  users  of  i-ural  elec- 
tricity. This  survey  shows  that  half-a- 
milllon  farm  folks  anticipate  buying  an 
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electric  refrigerator  and  as  many  expect 
to  buy  an  electric  water  heater  this  year. 
Such  expenditures  create  thousands  of 
jobs  for  city  people. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram has  generated  a  tremendous  mar- 
ket for  American  industry.  Each  dollar 
loaned  under  the  REA  program  has  led 
to  the  sale  of  about  $4  worth  of  electrical 
equipment,  appliances,  and  wiring. 

An  impressive  record  has  been  chalked 
up  by  the  rural  electric  co-ops  on  prompt 
repasmient  of  the  money  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  As  of  January  1,  1960, 
electric  co-op  borrowers  had  paid  to  the 
Government  a  total  of  more  than  $1.2 
billion  on  their  REA  loans.  This  in- 
cludes $669  million  repaid  on  principal, 
$397  million  paid  in  interest,  and  $154 
million  paid  ahead  of  schedule.  Only 
one  of  REA's  almost  1,000  electric  bor- 
rowers is  behind  on  scheduled  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest,  and  that  one 
isn't  very  far  behind  either. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  31 
rural  electric  borrowers  are  serving 
87  338  consumer-members  on  30,710 
miles  of  line.  Of  the  $118,912,492  in  REA 
loans  advanced  to  these  electric  co-ops, 
$21,740,945  has  been  repaid  on  the  prin- 
cipal and  $14,267,982  has  been  paid  in 
Interest.  In  suadition,  advance  payments 
on  principal  have  been  made  to  the  tune 
of  $3,458,718. 

On  March  28,  1960.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  24th  annual  meeting 
of  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative,  our 
statewide  association  of  rural  electric 
and  telephone  cooperatives.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  include  that  speech 
In  the  Rxcord: 

Rural  ELSCTRincAnoN— Worth  Having, 
Worth  Keeping 

It  waa  with  a  jreat  deal  of  pleaaure  that 
I  accepted  the  Invitation  to  speak  at  this,  the 
a4th  annual  meeting  of  Wisconsin  Electric 
Cooperative.  In  the  25  years  since  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D  Roosevelt  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  launched  the  REA  pro- 
gram, the  rural  electrification  movement  has 
changed  the  face  of  rural  America.  No  other 
federally  sponsored  program  has  done  so 
much  to  help  this  country's  farmers  help 
themselves  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  a   more   eCBclent  way  of   farming. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  figures  which 
chart  the  progress  of  the  REA  program  You 
have  lived  with  this  program,  and  each  sta- 
tistic has  a  special  meaning  The  fact  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  had 
central  station  electricity  In  1935  meant  that 
you  were  struggling  along  with  kerosene 
lamps  or  at  best,  a  bulky  Delco  plant  The 
fact  that  95  percent  of  our  farms  are  now 
electrified  means  that  you  are  living  better 
and  farming  better,  thanks  to  a  hundred 
and  one  electrical  helpers. 

Those  of  us  who  watch  rural  electrifica- 
tion closely  can  easily  see  the  many  In- 
tangible benefits  It  brings.  Once  a  rural 
home  has  power,  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  family  rises  sharply  But  how  can  you 
explain  with  statistics  the  human  benefits 
of  hot  water.  Indoor  plumbing,  refrigeration, 
electric  cooking,  radio,  television,  and  just 
light  Itself 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent  haa  more 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  than  any 
other  congressional  district  In  Wisconsin 
The  11  counties  of  the  Ninth  District  have 
10  electric  and  4  telephone  cooperatives. 

All  10  of  those  electric  co-ops  get  their 
wholesale  power  from  their  own  genera- 
tion   and    transmission    cooperative.    Dairy- 


land  Power  Co-op.  Its  organization  was  a 
monumental  achievement.  Dalryland  Power 
stands  ks  a  living  and  growing  symbol  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  U  the  prime  in- 
gredient In  the  REA  success  story. 

Wh'fn  the  REA  bill  became  law.  Its  backers 
asstimed  that  the  private  utilities  would  take 
advantage  of  the  REA  loans  to  extend  lines 
Into  rural  areas.  It  didn't  happen  The 
power  companies  were  not  Interested  In 
serving  the  so-called  sklm-mllk  areas  when 
they  already  had  the  cream  In  the  cities. 

At  this  point,  the  REA  program,  which  had 
been  launched  with  such  high  hopes,  was 
la  danger  of  thudding  to  earth  like  a  lead 
balloon.  But  you  didn't  let  It  happen  You 
wanted  electricity,  and  you  believed  it  was 
posslbla  to  have  electricity.  You  worked  to- 
gether with  your  neighbors  In  the  finest 
American  tradition  to  organize  your  distribu- 
tion cooperatives.  And  when  the  power 
companies  refused  to  sell  you  wholesale 
electricity  at  a  reasonable  rate,  you  again 
applied  the  democratic  principle  of  coopera- 
tion to  the  problem  You  Joined  your 
neighboring  cooperatives  to  organize  what  Is 
now  the  largest  generation  and  transmission 
co-op  m  the  world. 

AlmoBt  200  years  ago.  Benjamin  Pranklln 
said  "We  must  all  hang  t<j^ther  or  assured- 
ly we  Will  all  hang  separately  "  His  words 
are  as  true  today  as  they  were  then  The 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  of  this 
St.tte  hang  together  and  speak  tcjgether 
through  your  statewide  association,  Wiscon- 
sin Electric  Cooperative  Your  joint  efforts 
have  made  p<:)6s;ble  your  excellent  magazine. 
Wisoonein  REA  News,  and  mai'.y  other  impor- 
tant .snrvlce?  They  range  from  engineering 
to  public  relations  to  transf.jrmer  repair 

Nationally,  you  hang  t<:igethfr  and  speak 
together  with  nearly  1,000  rural  electric  coop- 
erative* across  the  country  thrjugh  your  na- 
tional organization,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Co-op  Association  During  my  7  years 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  NRBC.\  »  capable  general  man- 
ager, Clyde  Ellis,  and  his  dedicated  staff 
The;-  are  doing  a  fine  Job  In  representing  you 
on  the  national  level 

Ironically  enough,  the  more  successful  the 
REA  program  becomefi.  the  h.irder  your  ene- 
mies try  to  destroy  it.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  saying  that  nobody  throws  stones  at  an 
apple  tree  unless  it  has  apples  on  it  Thanks 
to  years  of  painstaking  work,  the  rural  elec- 
trification tree  has  produced  an  abundant 
crop.  TJnfortunately,  there  are  those  who  do 
not  waht  to  see  you  benefit  from  the  harvest. 
Today,  the  REA  program  is  faced  with  an 
enemy  within  and  an  enemy  without.  The 
work  '«f  the  latter  is  easy  to  see  You  can 
find  18  In  the  slanderous  propaganda  ads 
which  have  been  run  by  the  power  companies 
in  the  slick-paper  magazines.  Misleading. 
Inaccurate,  and  filled  with  twisted  half- 
truths,  these  ad V erti.se me nts  are  spread  be- 
toTQ  the  citizens  of  this  country  week  in  and 
week  out  in  a  gigantic  brainwashing  cam- 
paign 

I  feett  that  the  power  companies  hit  a  new 
low  in  their  smear  campaign  with  their  ad 
which  is  headlined.  '  vVill  You  Leave  These 
Freedoms  to  Your  Children?"  In  It.  they 
implied  that  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  the  public  power  program  were  attempt- 
ing to  deprive  Americans  of  your  constitu- 
tional rights  to  freedom  of  religion  and 
speech,  freedom  from  unlawful  search  and 
seizure,  and  freedom  to  vote  for  elected 
ofUclaU  of  your  choosing 

Hav9  the  rural  electric  and  the  Federal 
power  programs  ever  done  anything  but 
strengthen  these  basic  American  rights?  In 
fact,  tttese  programs  have  conferred  upon  the 
Amerloan  people  two  very  Important  addi- 
tional rights.  TTiey  have  conferred  upon 
millions  of  Americans  the  right  to  have  elec- 
tricity on  their  farms  and  in  their  homes, 
buslneeses.  and  factories  These  programs 
have  also  conferred  upon  you  the  right  to 
be  fre«  from  the  economic  dictatorship  pre- 


scribed by  a  monopoly-controlled.  Investor- 
owned  utility  Industry. 

The  perversion  of  the  Christian  concept 
embodied  In  this  advertisement  transcends 
the  bounds  i.>f  all  civilized  decency  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  America  and  to  American  Journal- 
ism 

The  power  company  ads  contain  many 
references  to  "unnecessary  tax  spending"  for 
Federal  p)ower  projects  Phrases  such  as  "a 
wa' te  of  taxes  '  are  used  One  of  the  power 
company  ads  Is  headlined  "Would  You  Sign 
This  $10  Billion  lOU  for  Unnecessary 
Taxes'''  Here  is  deliberately  mislead- 
ing propaganda  There  is  no  "waste  of 
taxes"  when  the  Government  Invests  money 
in  water  resources  development  projects 

According  to  the  U  S  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  flood  control  dams  and  projects 
have  prevented  damages  which  would  have 
come  to  nearly  $9  billion.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  reports  that  the  cumulative 
total  value  of  crops  produced  In  reclama- 
tion projects  areas  Ls  $14  2  billion — or  nearly 
five  times  the  net  Federal  Investment  In 
reclamation 

The  Federal  Investment  In  power  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  repaid  with  Interest. 
Just  as  your  electric  co-ops  repay  with  In- 
terest their  REA  loans  And  even  more 
fundamental,  the  Nation  must  make  wise 
and  effective  use  of  Its  water  resources  for 
today's  and  tomorrow's  needs  EUctrlc 
power,  which  Is  the  paying  partner  In  these 
projects,  often  makes  available  added  non- 
power  beneflu  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  These  benefits  come  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of  these  multi- 
purpose Federal  power  projects 

Taxes  occupy  much  of  the  space  In  the 
power  companies  ads  They  made  the  claim 
that  the  private  power  companies  function 
"without  your  tax  money"  This  statement 
Is  open  to  .serious  question  Today,  the 
private  power  companies  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  not  only  of  rapid  tax  writeoffs  but 
also  of  the  liberalized  depreciation"  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In 
other  words,  the  private  utilities  scream 
that  the  rviral  electric  and  Federal  power 
pr^^grams  C'jst  the  taxpayers  money  •  •  • 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  private  utilities 
themselves  are  accepting  billions  of  dollars 
In  Federal  subsidies 

Another  favorite  line  taken  by  the  power 
companies  Is  f.at  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives <.o  not  pay  taxes  Last  year,  the  30 
electric  cooperatives  in  Wisconsin  paid  a 
record  tax  bill  estimated  at  better  than  a 
million  dollars  Largest  Item  In  your  tax 
bill  was  the  $545,136  license-fee  tax  paid  by 
your  co-ops  to  thp  State  government  Since 
this  license-fee  tax  is  based  on  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  your  cooperatives,  It  will  continue 
to   Increase   as    your    power   sales   increiise 

The  power  companies  defend  their  propa- 
ganda advertising  on  the  basis  of  their  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  But  freedom  of  speech 
does  not  mean  license  to  brainwash  the 
American  public  and,  worst  ri  all,  make  the 
American  public  foot  the  bill  for  the  brain- 
wash Job. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  two  bills  to  stop  private 
power  companies  from  charging  ratepayers 
for  the  cost  of  propaganda  advertising  and  to 
keep  the  companies  from  deducting  such 
expenses  from  Income  before  taxes 
Although  the  House  did  not  act  on  these 
bills,  their  Introduction  served  to  focus  the 
spotlight  on  the  propaganda  advertising 
problem  and  prompted  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  launch  investigations  Into  the 
matter.  I  have  followed  these  investigations 
closely  and  feel  that  they  will  accomplish 
the  alms  of  my  bills  on  the  subject 

After  examining  the  27  sUck-magazlne  ads 
rvin  by  the  power  companies  In  1957.  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  found  that  9  of 
those  advertlsemenU  were  political  In  nature 
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and  would  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
profits.  At  a  heurlng  In  January  of  last 
year,  the  power  companies  protested  the 
FPC's  stand  and  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that  they  Intended  to  drag  the  public  versus 
private  power  controversy  Into  the  Commis- 
sion's hearings  on  the  proper  accounting 
methods  for  the  power  companies'  advertis- 
ing program.  The  hearing  examiner  ruled 
that  only  bookkei^plng  questions  would  be 
considered  The  jjower  companies  appealed 
this  decision  to  the  full  Commission.  It  also 
ruled  against  then. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion dismissed  po\ver  company  charges  that 
the  ruling  depri\ed  them  of  freedom  of 
speech.  As  the  Commission  pointed  ovit. 
power  companies  are  free  to  make  such  ad- 
vertising expendlt jres,  but  the  cost  should 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  stockholders, 
not  ratepayers. 

A  final  ruling  by  the  full  Commission  on 
this  matter  l.s  expected  momentarily.  Since 
the  FPC  staff  has  already  ruled  against  the 
power  companies  which  have  participated 
In  this  propaganda  advertising  program,  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  full  Com- 
mission win  rule  that  propaganda  adf  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  companies  and  not  the 
consumers  The  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  already  Issued  a  similar  ruling 
that  the  cost  of  the  ads  in  question  can- 
not be  deducted  as  operating  expense  on 
the    companies'    Income    U\x    statements. 

I  am  s\ire  there  Is  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  as  to  how  the  present  administra- 
tion feels  about  the  rural  elecrrificatlm  pro- 
gram Time  and  time  nRRln  yovi  have  seen 
this  administration  try  to  shackle  and  di- 
mmish and  destroy  your  program 

You  have  seen  your  REA  Administrator 
•tripped  of  his  authority  to  approve  major 
loans  without  first  getting  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  blessing  on  -nch  loan.  You 
have  seen  the  Comptroller  General  concoct 
a  rxillng  on  REA  which  would  have  pre- 
vented you  from  serving  anybody  a  pow- 
er company  wanted  to  serve  This  ruling 
would  al.s«..  h,k\e  ctist  doubt  on  the  legaUty 
of  minions  of  d^>llar8  which  you  had  bor- 
rowed and  used  In  good  faith. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  Beth  Con- 
gress, my  go<id  friend  .Senator  Hi'bkrt  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota  and  Congressman  M»x- 
viN  Price  of  Illinois  Introduced  bills  to  re- 
store all  loanmaklng  authority  to  the  RE.^ 
Administrator  At  the  time  of  the  House 
debate  on  the  Humphrey-Price  measure,  I 
observed  that  It  was  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  have  a  well-paid  and  competent 
Administrator  of  the  REA  program  sitting 
on  the  knees  of  the  Secretary  of  .\grlculture. 
taking  his  orders  and  mouthing  his  words 
like  a  well-trained  Charlie  McCarthy.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  of  my  colleagues 
shared  my  opinion,  and  we  passed  the  bill 
In  a  254  to  131  vote. 

The  Senate  had  previously  approved  the 
measure  by  a  33-vote  margin  However,  we 
ran  Into  an  all-too-famlllar  stonewall  of  op- 
position from  the  administration,  and  Gov- 
ernment by  veto  continued. 

Happily,  we  were  more  successful  In  dis- 
posing of  the  Comptroller  General's  REA 
ruling.  I  Joined  Congressman  Jamie 
Whittkn,  of  Mississippi,  In  Introducing  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
Comptroller.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  a  congressional  committee  would 
t)e  appointed  to  look  Into  all  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  Comptroller  which  attempt  to 
change  the  Interpretations  of  existing  laws 
after  years  of  congressional  acceptance 
of  those  Interpretations  The  committee 
would  also  check  the  extent  to  which  the 
Comptroller's  decisions  are  Influenced  by  the 
policies  and  requests  of  the  executl'.  e  de- 
partment 

On  the  Senate  side,  Senator  George  Aiken 
of  Vermont  sponsored  a  resolution  which 
stated  that  the  REA  program  should  be 
administered    as    It    has    been    In    the    past 


rather  than  the  way  the  Comptroller  wants 
It  done.  The  Senate  passed  an  amended 
version  of  that  resolution.  And  whUe  the 
House  has  not  yet  arted  on  the  Whltten- 
Johnson  resolution,  the  very  Introduction  of 
this  resolution  has  served  notice  on  the 
Comptroller  to  stop  trying  to  alter  basic 
points  in  the  laws  of  tiie  land.  I  might 
add  that  we  haven't  heard  anything  from 
him  on  the  subject  of  REA  since 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  hearing 
plenty  from  the  administration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  raising  the  Interest  rate  on  REA 
loans.  For  months,  the  administration  push 
has  been  on  to  Impose  the  high-Interest, 
tight-money  policy  on  REA  Your  program 
has  been  singled  out  for  all  this  attention 
because  REA  stands  as  the  last  bulwark 
against  the  splrailng  cost  of  money  One 
by  one,  the  veterans,  homeowners  and  farm 
credit  groups  have  fallen  victim  to  the  ad- 
ministration's basically  unsound  policy  of 
high  Interest  and  tight  money. 

In  every  segment  of  our  economy.  Interest 
Is  very  definitely  a  cost  Item,  for  Interest 
is  the  price  of  money.  The  administration 
Is  attempting  to  sell  Its  hl^h-lnterest,  tight- 
money  policy  on  the  basis  that  such  a 
policy  will  check  Inflation  Actually,  high 
Interest  Is  Inflationary,  for  higher  Interest 
rates  Increase  coste  without  Increasing  out- 
put 

In  1959.  the  high-interest,  tight-money 
policy  Increased  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
Federal  debt  by  $14  billion  over  the 
previous  year.  This  represents  a  $4  billion 
Increase  over  1952  Just  think  what  could 
have  been  done  with  those  extra  billions 
if  we  could  have  used  them  for  reducing 
taxes,  starting  new  resource  projecu  or  im- 
proving the  educational  facilities  of  our 
children. 

The  total  amount  required  In  this  year's 
Federal  budget  for  Interest  on  the  debt  has 
grown  to  19  billion  This  figure  Is  greater 
than  the  entire  Federal  budget  prior  to 
World  War  II 

In  today's  budget.  Interest  Is  the  second 
largest  Item  It  Is  lar^rer  than  the  com- 
bined total  for  aid  to  housing  and  business 
plus  spending  or  linestment  on  labor,  wel- 
fare, education,  dams,  rivers  ivnd  harbors. 
It  Is  indeed  startling  to  realize  that  In  1 
year  we  are  paying  nearly  three  times  as 
much  In  interest  as  we  lent  under  the  REA 
program  In  25  years 

Higher  Interest  hits  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  It  has  added  the  cost  of  an  extra  set  of 
tires  to  your  car  You  don't  get  the  tires, 
but  you  pay  for  them  Just  the  same  On 
a  new  20-room  school,  the  higher  Interest 
rate  has  added  the  cost  of  6  classrooms 
which  you  pay  for  but  you  do  not  get. 

Higher  Interest  makes  homes  more  costly. 
In  1962  a  $10,000  Government  mortgage  at 
4  percent  Interest  would  be  paid  off  over  25 
years  at  a  total  cost  of  $15,840  Today,  the 
same  mortgage  at  6  percent  Interest  will  be 
paid  off  over  25  years  at  a  total  cost  of 
$19,330  The  Increase  of  $3,490  would  have 
been  enough  to  pay  for  two  more  bedrooms 
and  a  bath. 

Higher  Interest  rates  arid  to  the  cost  of 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  and  lead  to 
more  liquidations  and  bankruptcies. 
Higher  Interest  makes  home  appliances  more 
costly.  It  raises  the  cost  of  living  and  cuts 
the  standard  of  living.  If  this  Is  sound  fis- 
cal policy,  as  the  administration  claims,  then 
I'd  hate  to  see  an  unsound  policy. 

The  enemy  outside  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  Is  relatively  easy  to  Identify. 
It  is  harder  to  put  your  finger  on  the  enemy 
within  the  program.  Probably  this  enemy 
could  best  be  called  indifference,  or  com- 
placency, or  the  feeling  that  you  have  ar- 
rived at  your  destination.  This  year,  as  you 
celebrate  the  sliver  Jubilee  of  the  REA 
movement,  you  have  every  right  to  look  back 
with  pride  at  the  achievements  of  the  past 
25  years.  But  you  must  remember  to  look 
ahead  as  well. 


A  program  such  as  yours  never  stands  still. 
It  either  advances  or  It  starts  downhill. 
You  have  Invested  too  much  of  your  time, 
your  hopes  and  your  dreams  In  the  REA 
movement  to  allow  it  to  dwindle  away 
through  unthinking  neglect  Those  of  you 
who  pioneered  In  this  field  know  the  effort 
that  went  Into  the  organization  of  your  elec- 
tric cooperatl^'es.  You  can  still  recapture 
the  thrill  of  flicking  the  switch  and  lighting 
your  home  with  electricity  for  the  first  time 
But  how  are  the  young  people  to  value  the 
cooperative  tradition  they  will  inherit  unless 
you  tell  them  what  It  means? 

It  pleases  nie  to  see  that  many  of  your 
electric  cooperatives  work  with  your  young 
people  throug;i  high  school  essay  contests 
and  Junior  boards  of  directors  In  an  effort  to 
acquaint  this  new  generation  of  cooperators 
With  the  w  hyi)  and  wherefores  of  the  pro- 
gram. Your  Mlnutemen  are  doing  a  good 
Job  of  telling  the  REA  story  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors 

The  story  cf  rural  electrification  is  the 
story  of  a  gratsroots  movement  but  some  of 
Its  biggest  battles  have  been,  and  always  will 
be.  fought  In  Washington.  I  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  the  need  for  you  to  keep  In- 
formed on  the  current  Issues  before  Con- 
gress. Let  yo-jT  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors know  how  you  feel  about  thet.e  matters 

Appropriately  enough,  your  motto  for  this 
meeting  reads:  "What's  Past  Is  Prologue" 
Tlie  same  words  are  engraved  on  the  Archives 
Building  In  tur  Nation's  Capital  W:ille 
sightseeing  there,  a  visitor  asked  his  taxi 
driver  Just  what  the  motto  meant.  Glanc- 
ing at  his  met:«r,  the  cabdrlver  nspUed:  "It 
menus  you  air, 't  seen  nothing  yet." 

Like  the  Washington  sightseer,  you  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet  when  It  comes  tc  what  the 
rural  electrification  program  can  do  In  Us 
next  26  years 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
fine  rural  electric  cooperatives  In  my  dis- 
trict is  the  Nodaway  Worth  EUctrlc  Co- 
operative at  Maryvllle,  Mo, 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
this  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  rural  electrification  progrum,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  prepared  by  Curtis  L, 
Funston,  manager  of  this  cooperative: 

The  Nodaway  Worth  Electric  Cc'operatlve, 
Inc  ,  with  headquarters  in  Maryvllle,  Mo., 
has   been   in   operation   since   1939. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  FiKA,  It  is 
fitting  to  pause  and  refiect  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  organization  since  its  estab- 
lishment 

From  a  humble  beginning,  thlt  coopera- 
tive has  grown  In  size  until  its  1  750  miles 
of  line  today  serve  nearly  4,000  farm  mem- 
bers In  Nodaway,  Worth,  and  Gen-.ry  Coun- 
ties In  Missouri  and  parts  of  Taylor,  Page, 
and  Ringgold  Counties  In  Iowa,  The  co- 
operative reached  'area  coverage'  In  1954. 
It  was  during  this  year  that  service  lines 
were  made  available  to  everyone  within  the 
cooperative    area    who    wanted    electricity 

Since  the  completion  of  "area  coverage" 
the  cooperative's  principal  activity  has  been 
a  comprehensive  program  of  Improving  and 
upgrading  the  quality  of  service  to  its  mem- 
bers. While  the  farm  membership  has  con- 
tinued to  decline  the  past  few  years  with 
the  consolidation  of  smaller  farm  units  into 
larger  ones  due  to  a  depressed  agricultural 
economy,  the  electric  demand  has  been 
steadily'  Increasing  on  the  system.  In  fact, 
the  average  farm  usage  of  electricity  has 
Jumped  from  124  kllowatt-hour-month  per 
member  in  1950  to  an  anticipated  375  kilo- 
watt-hour for  1960.  a  threefold  Increase  In 
10  years 

While  the  progress  of  the  Nodaway  Worth 
Electric  Cooperative  can  be  described  In 
statistics,  the  real  progress  can  best  be  de- 
scribed In  human  terms  Our  cooperative 
means   lights    to   read    by   on   a    cold    winter 
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night.  It  meaxia  radio  and  television  to 
broadcast  entertainment  and  weather  re- 
ports. It  means  clean,  economical  heat  far 
cooking  and  Ironing  on  hot  summer  days. 
It  means  elimination  of  the  drudgery  of 
carrying  water,  mlDclng  cows  by  hand,  BCOop>- 
Ing  grain,  and  a  host  of  other  farm  tasks. 

This,  we  believe,  Is  where  the  real  meaning 
of   this  cooperative   lies. 

The  Nodaway  Worth  Eectrtc  Cooperative 
looks  forward  to  the  next  25  years  of  opera- 
tion with  pride  In  Its  past  accomplishments 
and  confidence  that  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury will  yield  continued  benefits  to  Its 
member -owners. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  today,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt signed  the  Rayburn  bill  creating  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
During  your  long  and  illustrious  tenure 
I  doubt  if  you  have  sponsored  any  legis- 
lation. Mr,  Speaker,  which  has  given  you 
the  satisfaction  or  which  brought  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  degree 
of  pleasure  that  this  legislation  has 
brought.  Twenty-five  years  ago  today, 
only  3  rural  homes  out  of  100  in  our 
home  State  had  the  convenience  of  elec- 
tricity. Only  about  10  percent  of  the 
rural  homes  in  the  United  States  enjoyed 
this  convenience,  and  practically  all  of 
them  were  really  suburban  and  not  truly 
rviral  homes.  The  privately  owned  elec- 
tric power  companie.s  had  before  your 
ov^Ti  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  !rtated: 
"There  are  very  few  farms  requiring 
electricity  or  very  few  major  farm  oper- 
ations that  are  not  now  served."  Re- 
member the  date — that  was  1935. 

At  that  time  the  private  power  com- 
panies of  America  felt  there  was  no  profit 
to  be  made  serving  rural  areas.  They 
frankly  did  not  want  the  rural  business. 
Of  course,  since  that  time  they  have 
found  this  business  is  ?ood  business  and 
some  of  the  companies  have  done  everj'- 
thing  they  could  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives which  grasped  the  opportunity  to 
borrow  from  the  REA — an  opportunity 
which  was  and  still  is  wide  open  to  the 
private  companies  but  which  very  few 
of  them  have  been  willing  to  accept. 
Even  today  in  our  home  State.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  power  companies  are  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  cooperatives  which  ex- 
tended REA  service  to  the  'head  of  the 
creek"  and  back  away  from  the  highway. 
These  same  power  comp>anies  are  de- 
manding, and  in  the  past  they  have  re- 
ceived considerable  support  from 
various  official  sources  in  Texas,  that 
as  soon  as  a  territory'  is  developed  by  a 
cooperative  and  is  taken  into  a  city 
the  cooperative  should  give  up  its  busi- 
ness and  let  the  company  that  did  not 
want  to  serve  the  territory  when  it  was 
not  an  attractive  market  take  over  the 
newly  developed  urban  area. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature  who  were  nominated  last 
Saturday  have  pledged  themselves  to 
correct  this  situation,  but  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  legislature  have  not  cor- 
rected it.  I  trust  that  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  57th  legislature  will  be  more 
considerate  of  the  cooperatives  provid- 
ing services  for  our  rural  areas. 

Obviously,  if  these  cooperatives  are  to 
be  continuously  robbed  of  their  most 
thickly  settled  areas  and  are  never  to 


enjoy  any  business  except  that  which 
the  private  companies  have  publicly 
stated  was  not  profitable,  they  cannot 
long  continue.  The  situation  is  serious 
in  Texas,  but  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
our  State  and  the  people  of  the  Umted 
States  have  seen  enough  of  the  fine  work 
of  thase  REA  financed  cooperatives  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
serve. 

Today  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  8  percent  of  the  rural  homes  of 
Texas,  or  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
not  served  by  central  station  electricity. 
Pos-sibly  two-thirds  of  them  are  served 
by  cooperatives  which  are  borrowing 
from  the  REA.  About  one-third  of  these 
rural  homes  are  served  by  private  power 
compaiiies.  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  would  never  have  had  this  serv- 
ice had  it  not  been  for  the  establishment 
of  REA. 

Prom  these  figures  one  might  decide 
that  the  work  of  the  REA  was  largely 
done;  that  there  would  be  little  or  no 
need  for  further  loans;  but  such  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Each  year  the  use 
of  electricity  increases.  Where  a  few- 
years  aeo  many  cooperatives  had  an 
average  load  of  no  more  than  25  kilo- 
watt-hours per  customer,  average  loads 
of  250  to  500  kilowatt-houi's  are  not  now 
unusual.  These  loads  will  increase.  To 
deliver  this  volume  of  electricity  it  is 
necessary  to  constantly  replace  both 
generating  facilities  and  transmission 
lines.  The  need  for  REA  is  as  great  to- 
day as  it  was  25  years  ago,  and  what  of 
the  future? 

In  1985.  just  25  years  hence,  I  imagine 
evei-y  rural  home  may  well  receive  its 
power  from  atomic  or  other  solar 
sources.  We  may  still  be  using  wires  to 
tran.smit  power  but  I  think  it  is  entirely 
po.ssible  that  our  power  needs  will  be 
delivered  by  some  type  of  waves.  I  an- 
ticipate that  many  of  our  local  coopera- 
tives Hill  have  paid  off  their  indebted- 
ness to  REA.  Indeed  many  have  already 
done  ■»,  but  even  then  many  will  still  be 
installing  new  equipment  and  I  think 
the  need  for  REA  will  still  exist.  Our 
peopla.  rural  as  well  as  urban,  will  still 
need  and  will  still  use  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  power.  Our  cooperatives 
and  our  private  power  companies  will  all 
be  serving  more  people  with  more  power 
and  will  be  serving  it  more  effectively 
and  more  cheaply  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  were  few, 
25  years  ago,  who  envi.sioned  the  great 
steps  that  have  already  been  taken  by 
rural  electrification,  there  are  still  fewer 
who  can  envision  the  tremendous  role 
of  REA  on  May  11,  1985.  I  am  sure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  one  of  those  few.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  what  you  have  already 
done  and  like  all  other  friends  of  REA, 
I  lean  heavily  on  you  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  program  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jom 
with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
rural  alectnfication  program  for  the  tre- 
mendous strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  25  years.  This  program  has 
enjoyed  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  we  have  undertaken. 
In  1935  about  10  percent  of  the  farms 
of  America  had  electric  power.     Today 


97  percent  enjoy  the  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity. This  indicates  what  the  program 
has  accomplished. 

In  addition,  we  should  not  forget  the 
economic  contribution  that  it  has  made 
for  the  well-being  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  farmers  have  been  investing 
more  and  more  for  equipment  and  appli- 
ances. This  means  that  factories  have 
produced  equipment,  factories  have  pro- 
duced jobs,  and  the  dollars  have  moved 
in  trade  in  our  country,  which  of  cour.se 
has  stimulated  the  economic  growth  of 
our  country. 

The  success  of  this  program  has  been 
outstanding.  It  is  outstanding  becau.se 
of  the  efforts  of  a  great  agency  of  dedi- 
cated people  and  because  of  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  American  farmers  who  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  man- 
agement of  this  great  program.  Al- 
ready we  find  some  of  the  REA  systems 
have  paid  their  entire  loan  obligations 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  are  providing  their  own 
capital  for  the  expansion  of  their  sys- 
tems. Practically  all  of  them  now  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  engineering, 
management  and  auditing,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  program  was  necessarily 
provided  by  the  Government. 

My  hearty  congratulations  to  those 
who  have  handled  this  program.  It  is 
a  job  well  done.  It  has  my  endorsement. 
It  has  bipartisan  support.  It  is  a  great 
program. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  May 
11,  1960,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration celebrates  its  25th  anniver- 
sary of  service  to  the  rural  communities 
of  our  Nation.  My  own  congressional 
district  is  one  of  the  most  rural  in  the 
entire  United  States  and  as  I  have  driven 
up  and  down  its  valleys  and  over  its  rug- 
ged hills  these  past  few  years,  I  have 
often  seen  electric  lights  sliining  in  many 
humble  homes  where  there  were  only 
candles  or  oil  lamps  flickering  before  the 
advent  of  REA. 

One  verse  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Bible  has  these  words:  "Let  there  be 
light."  So,  on  this  25th  anniversary  of 
REA,  we  are  reminded  that  this  organ- 
ization said  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  there  should  be  electric  light  and 
power  for  America's  rural  homes  and  we 
are  also  reminded  that  since  that  time 
there  have  been  both  light  and  power  in 
a  tremendous  number  of  those  homes 
that  needed  such  improvements  very 
greatly. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky,  at  the  time  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  created 
on  May  11.  1935,  only  8,480  farms  in  our 
State,  or  3  percent,  were  receiving  cen- 
tral station  electric  service,  while  cur- 
rent REA  estimates  show  that  188.900 
farms  in  the  State,  or  97.6  percent  of 
all  farms  recorded  in  the  1954  Census, 
were  being  served  by  June  30,  1959  I 
understand  that  REA  borrowers  serve 
about  80.2  percent  of  these  electrified 
farms. 

Also,  I  was  informed  that  the  first  REA 
electrification  loan  in  Kentucky  was  ap- 
proved in  October  of  1935  and  that  the 
first  REA-financed  line  was  placed  in 
operation  on  December  22.  1937,  by  the 
Henderson-Union  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative of  Henderson. 


From  its  humble  beginning  25  years 
ago,  REA  service  now  extends  into  112  of 
the  120  counties  in  the  State  and  many 
rural  homes,  farms,  churches,  schools, 
and  industries  in  80  of  these  112  counties 
receive  their  power  from  the  East  Ken- 
tucky generating  plant  near  Winchester. 
Ky.,  which  now  produces  at  the  rate  of 
430.767.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
per  year.  By  1970,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  monthly  average  use  of  power 
by  Kentucky  farm  consumers  served  by 
the  rural  electric  systems  will  have 
jumped  from  116  kilowatt-hours  in  1950, 
to  650  kilowatt-hours  in  1970,  while  the 
average  consumption  per  member,  at  the 
time  of  the  energization  of  the  REA- 
financed  lines  in  the  State,  was  only  40 
kilowatt-hours  per  month,  back  in  1937. 

Congratulations  to  REA  because  this 
organization  said  25  years  ago,  "Let 
there  be  light."  And  since  that  time 
there  has  been  much  light  In  many  rural 
homes  of  nur  country,  including  quite  a 
great  number  of  them  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  in  southeastern 
Kentucky. 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  signing  of  the 
Executive  order  creating  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  On  this  occasion 
I  want  to  expre.ss  for  myself  and  for  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  whom  I  repre- 
sent, appreciation  to  Members  of  this 
and  earlier  Congresses  and  to  present 
and  former  administrators  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  who,  by  their  .support, 
enabled  rural  America  to  make  the  REA 
program  the  dynamic  success  that  it  is 
today. 

No  State  or  Federal  program  has 
brought  as  many  benefit.s  to  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  as  rural  electrification. 
In  1935.  the  year  the  program  was 
launched,  less  than  4  percent  of  our  rural 
people  had  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice. Our  wide-open  spaces  made  the 
power  companies  shudder  when  they 
thought  of  bringing  service  to  our  sparse 
population  over  lines  subjected  to  high 
winds,  sleet,  and  snow.  They  said  this 
kind  of  business  would  never  pay.  Had 
not  REA  come  along,  most  of  our  State 
would  still  be  waiting  for  electric  service. 
The  co-ops  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  pay  but  farmers  needed  light  and 
power  and  REA  provided  the  instrument 
whereby  they  could  secure  these  bless- 
ings through  cooperative  action. 

Today,  nearly  90  percent  of  all  our 
rural  areas  are  served  and  they  are  pay- 
ing their  way.  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  52  percent  of  all  rural  elec- 
trification has  been  done  by  nonprofit 
REA-financed  systems.  In  South  Da- 
kota 91  percent  of  all  electrified  farms 
are  served  by  REA  cooperative  systems. 
Only  North  Dakota  has  a  higher  per- 
centage of  REA  service. 

THE    EARLY     YEARS     OF    REA 

The  early  days  of  rural  electrification 
were  difficult  ones  in  South  Dakota  We 
issued  our  first  charter  for  an  electric 
cooperative  only  6  months  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  .signed  the  REA  Execu- 
tive order:  but  because  of  low  popula- 
tion density  our  early  cooperatives  en- 
countered staggering  construction  costs 
per  conmected  consumer.  Rates  were 
high  and  as  a  result  the  use  of  power 


was  held  down.  Interest  rates  were  also 
high  and  the  payout  period  was  too 
short  Wholesale  power  was  scarce, 
sometimes  nonexistent,  and  always  very 
expensive.  The  future  of  our  small 
struggling  systems  was  threatened. 

Thanks  to  an  understanding  Congress 
and  administration,  the  Pace  Act  was 
passed,  reducing  the  interest  rate  from 
2.6  percent  to  a  realistic  2  percent  and 
extending  the  payout  period  from  25  to 
35  years.  Then  we  started  promoting 
the  Missouri  River  dams — Fort  Randall, 
Gavins  Point,  Oahe.  Garrison  in  North 
Dakota,  and  now  Big  Bend.  As  power 
began  to  come  from  those  projects  rural 
electrification  reached  a  turning  point. 
Success  of  the  program  was  assured. 

WAbTKTUL    RELEASES    OF    MISSOURI    KIVtR    WATER 
MUST    BE    STOPPED 

The  administration  of  those  projects, 
however,  is  not  the  complete  success 
Congress  had  envisaged.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  In- 
terior Department's  adm-nistration  of 
those  projecUs.  It  is  time  we  seriously 
consider  the  slack  water  navigation  pro- 
posal I  made  last  August,  for,  as  I  said 
at  that  time,  the  REA  cooperatives  and 
the  municipalities  are  being  deprived  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilowatts  from 
our  dams  because  the  water  is  not  per- 
mitted to  flow  through  the  generators 
during  the  wintertime  when  the  power  is 
needed,  but  is  stored  to  be  released  dur- 
ing the  navigation  months  to  benefit 
certain  shipping  interests  which  do  not 
contribute  one  cent  toward  the  repay- 
ment of  the  project.  But  this  is  just  one 
example  of  many  that  could  be  cited  to 
show  that  eternal  vigilance  remains  our 
duty,  even  with  so  successful  a  program 
as  rural  electrification.  There  are  al- 
ways those  who  because  of  selfish  interest 
would  destroy  even  our  best  time-tested 
programs. 

We  have  held  the  line  on  the  various 
proposals  to  rai.se  REA  interest  rates. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  pro- 
posed that  rural  electric  co-ops  go  into 
the  open  money  market  for  funds.  Not 
one  Member  of  Congress  has  dignified 
that  proposal  by  drawing  it  up  as  a  bill. 

In  these  and  other  ways  we  have  guided 
and  protected  this  great  program.  It 
deserves  our  continued  support. 

BENEFTTS     OF     EEA     TO     SOX7TH     DAKOTA 

The  benefits  of  electrification  to  the 
farm  and  rural  home  are  well  known. 
Many  of  them  will  be  reviewed  here  to- 
day. These  are  benefits  that  have  meant 
the  most  to  my  State;  but,  others  also 
are  impKjrtant. 

In  a  State  so  predominantly  rural  as 
South  Dakota  it  is  easy  to  forget  the 
benefits  that  REA  has  brought  to  our 
cities,  towns,  and  other  community 
centers.  About  150  small  towns  and 
communities  in  the  State  are  served  by 
rural  electric  coop>eratives.  Each  of 
these  communities  now  has  a  modern, 
safe,  and  reliable  distribution  system  in 
contrast  with  small,  inadequate,  and 
uneconomic  generating  systems  which 
were  used  before  REA  came  in. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story.  Hundreds  of  our  rural  schools  and 
churches  now  have  electricity,  few  had 
before     Electric  light  and  power  in  rural 


areas  has  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  dozens  of  new  businesses.  With 
the  development  of  our  new  reservoirs. 
recreational  activities  have  mushroomed, 
year-round  and  seasonal  cottages  have 
sprung  up  on  every  lake  and  stream. 
Most  of  them  have  electric  service. 
These  are  some  of  the  direct  benefits. 

The  most  significant  indirect  benefits 
ari.se  from  the  fact  that  for  evei-y  dollar 
spent  to  build  the  lines  and  the  facilities 
to  get  electricity  to  our  farms,  the  farmer 
has  spent  about  $4  wiring  his  farm  and 
buying  farm  equipment  and  home  ap- 
pliances. This  means  that  over  the  years 
rural  electric  members  in  South  Dakota, 
about  72.000  of  them,  have  spent  well 
over  $300  million  in  impro\ing  their 
farms  and  homes.  This  has  meant  good 
business  in  the  towns.  It  has  meant  good 
jobs  in  the  cities.  It  means  money  in 
the  bank  for  businesses  that  sell  equip- 
ment and  services.  Most  of  this  money 
has  been  spent  at  home.  The  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives'  annual  payrolls  are 
approximately  $2  million;  this  money, 
too,  is  spent  at  home. 

These  co-op  employees  live  and  work 
in  the  State.  Many  of  them  own  homes, 
all  of  them  pay  taxes  and  patronize  local 
businesses. 

SOUTH    DAKOTANS    GRATEFUL    FOR    REA 

Rural  electrification  has  brought  a 
better  life  to  rural  people;  but,  all  along 
the  highways  and  byways  of  our  State 
other  people  in  all  occupations  benefi*^^ 
from  the  program.  If  all  of  our  people 
could  be  here  today  they  would  express 
more  eloquently  than  I  their  apprecia- 
tion for  those  who  set  the  program  in 
motion  25  years  a^o  and  to  those  who 
have  strengthened  and  defended  it  down 
the  years.  The  farm  housewives  would 
express  their  gratitude  for  home  appli- 
ances— refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  electric  irons — that  re- 
move much  of  the  drudgerj-  of  earlier 
years  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  would 
express  his  appreciation  for  the  labor- 
saring  power  equipment  made  possible 
through  electrical  energ>'.  Farm  fam- 
ilies who  remember  the  kerosene  lantern 
would  be  especially  grateful  for  electrical 
lighting.  They  would  say  "Thank  you" 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
who  support  their  program.  They  would 
give  special  thanks  to  those  who  support 
rural  electrification  because  they  believe 
in  its  social  and  economic  values  rather 
than  because  it  is  poUtically  expedient  to 
do  so.  Rural  electrification  brought  dig- 
nity and  self-esteem  to  all  rural  people; 
its  continuing  stream  of  benefits  make 
rural  living  more  rewarding  and  our 
farms  more  productive. 

REA  has  made  a  remarkable  record  of 
accomplishment  in  its  first  25  years. 
Let's  make  the  next  25  years  even  better. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  25th  anniversar>-  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rural  electrification  program 
which  made  possible  the  electrification 
of  rural  America. 

The  need  and  acceptance  of  this  great 
idea  is  best  illustrated  by  the  tremendous 
growth  of  rural  electric  systems  since  the 
inauguration  for  the  REA  program  May 
11,  1935.  This  social  and  economic  mira- 
cle has  made  it  possible  for  over  1,000 
locally  owned  electric  systems  to  provide 
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electric  light  and  power  to  more  than  16 
million  rural  Americans.  In  1935  only 
11  percent  of  the  farmjs  had  central  sta- 
tion electricity,  but  then  came  the  REA 
program  and  today  96  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States  are  electrified. 
What  a  wonderful  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. What  a  wonderful  change  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  drudgery  to  joy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  following  article 
from  the  Iowa  Rural  Electric  News,  a 
publication  of  the  Iowa  Electric  Coop- 
erative  Association.  This  article  tells  the 
story  of  the  first  cooperatively  electrified 
farm  in  Iowa. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  the  farm  which 
holds  this  distinction  is  located   in  my 
congressional      district.       The     article 
follows : 
Iow.\s      First      CooPER.^T^:vEl.Y      Electrified 

F.KRii — Wright    County    Farm    W.\s    First 

TN  Iowa  To  Get  Power  Through  an  RE.\- 

FiNANCED  Cooperative 

I  By  Keith  Remy) 

December  6.  1936.  dawned  just  like  any 
winter  day  in  north  central  Iowa — cold, 
windv.  and  dreary.  But  that  day  became 
slamlflcant  In  the  history  of  cooperative  rural 
electrification  in   Iowa. 

For  on  December  6,  1936.  the  first  farm  In 
Iowa  to  receive  power  from  an  REA-flnanced 
electric  cooperative  was  energized, 

FYiends.  power  officials,  and  pioneer  mem- 
bers of  Boone  Valley  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Renwlck  gathered  at  the  W.  H.  Heimke 
farm  in  Wright  County  to  witness  the  actual 
connection. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  day.  the  HelmJte's  carbide 
lamps,  the  gasoline- jx^wered  milking  ma- 
chine, the  scnibboard  were  antiquated  Elec- 
tricity had  come  to  the  325-acre  Oakdale 
farm.. 

The  day  was  a  rewarding  one  for  Heimke 
and  his  neighbors  who  had  been  instru- 
mental In  pioneering  cui_  peratlve  rural  elec- 
trification In  their  area 

Nearly  a  decade  before  -  In  1928 — Heimke 
and  10  of  his  neighbors  began  negotiating 
with  a  profit  p)ower  company  for  electric 
service.  It  would  have  cost  them  at  least 
»300  each  to  get  service.  The  high  cost  and 
the  coming  of  the  depression  doomed  this 
early  attempt 

In  1935,  when  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Administration  (RE.A.)  was  established, 
Heimke  and  his  neighbors  Immediately  went 
to  work. 

They  contacted  RE.\  officials  in  Wash- 
ington. They  hired  an  attorney.  Bylaws 
were  drawn  up.  And  Boone  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative  was  organized.  Heimke  was 
elected  president,  a  position  he  held  until 
1954. 

Application  for  an  RK.\  l^an  wa.'s  made 
It  was  granted,  and  during  1935  and  1936 
contract*  were  let  and  construction  started 
By  December  1936.  43  miles  of  lines  were 
ready  for  service.  And  Oakdale  became  the 
first  farm  In  Iowa  to  enjoy  the  power  sup- 
plied by  an  REA-flnanced  electric  cooper- 
ative 

"When  we  energized  we  bought  our 
power  from  Renwlck  Municipal.  Now  the 
town  buys  its  power  from  Corn  Belt  Power 
Cooperative  through  Boone  Valley  Electric 
Co-op,"  explains  Heimke 

Heimke  has  retired  from  active  farming 
Knd  l8  Mvlng  In  Renwlck  His  son,  Norman. 
haa  taken  over  the  operation  of  Onkdnle 
and  sp»clalla««  In  r»l«lng  purebr©<l  Duroc 
hog*. 

H«  uses  heat  lamp*  and  hover  broodera 
exclualvely  fur  getting  pigt  off  to  a  healUiy 
it&rt. 

Becauae  of  th*  Increased  electrical  demands 
of  modern  farming,   the  Helmkes  replaced 


the    original    SO-ampere    meter    loop    with 
lOO-ampere  service  3  years  ago. 

In  the  farm  home  at  Oakdale.  a  full  line 
of  major  electrical  appUaxices  helps  with  the 
household  chores. 

Farmstead  applications  of  electricity  In- 
clude a  fully  equipped  farm  shop,  complete 
with  welder  and  power  tools  A  large 
granary  has  an  Inside  elevator  powered  by 
a  3-horsep<'wer  electric  motor. 

A  5 -horsepower  motor  operates  a  double- 
fan  aaturai  air  dryer  in  the  hay  barn. 

Heimke  is  gradually  rebuilding  the  once- 
large  dairy  herd.  A  can  cooler  is  used  for 
milk  Btorige 

The  farm  has  three  water  systems.  Two  of 
them  have  one-half  horsejxiwer  deep  well 
Jet  pumps  A  flowing  well  uses  a  small  piston 
pump  to  deliver  water  to  hogs  on  range. 

Oakdale  depends  on  electricity. 

Another  pioneer  Instrumental  In  organiz- 
ing toone  Valley  Electric  Cooperative  was 
Helnikes  neighbor,  C.  M  Gillespie.  Gillespie 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  co- 
operative In  1936  and  still  holds  that  posi- 
tion His  son,  Janaes  Gillespie,  Is  co-op 
bor.kkeeper. 

The  growth  of  electric  use  on  our  farms 
h;i^  been  phenomenal,"  reports  James  Gil- 
lespie. 

■The  first  year  after  we  energized,  we  aver- 
aged 60  kilowatt  hours  per  farm  per  month. 
L^ist  year  (1959)  our  average  was  634.7  kilo- 
watt ihours  per  farm  per  month  with  the  high 
month  averaging  991  kilowatt  hours  per 
farm,"  he  continues. 

Gillespie  checked  back  In  the  early  record 
books.  He  found  that  Heimke's  Oakdale  farm 
u.sed  a  total  of  $124  15  worth  of  electricity  the 
first   13  months  after  being  energized. 

In  February  1959,  with  electric  brooding 
at  a  peak  at  Oakdale,  consumption  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  6.070  kilowatt  hotirs  for  the 
month  Total  cost  for  the  single  month  was 
«1I1. 

"Bixine  Valley  may  be  one  of  the  smallest 
electric  co-ops  in  Iowa  with  Its  172  members, 
but  111  bet  those  members  are  as  enthusias- 
tic and  as  active  a^  any  others.  There's  a  lot 
of  pride  In  our  cooperative,"  say  L.  N.  Hen- 
rlksem.  president  of  Boone  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative. 

And  now,  24  years  after  the  first  coopera- 
tive current  flowed  over  the  lines,  Boone 
Vail^y  and  54  L>ther  electric  co-ops  In  Iowa 
serva  more  than  132.000  rural  Iowa  families. 

Ti\e  silver  Jubilee  year  is  a  tribute  to  these 
powar  pioneers  and  their  foreslght^a  tribute 
to  ctKjperatlve  rural  electrification — truly  a 
prlv4te  enterprise  "good  for  all  Americans." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
11.  1960.  m^irks  a  quarter  century  of 
proijre.ss  in.  bnngmg  the  benefits  of  elec- 
tric power  to  rural  consumers  through- 
out the  Nation.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
Ruml  Electrification  Administration  Act 
on  May  11,  1935.  farmers  all  acro.ss  the 
Unified  States  have  helped  to  make  the 
rural  electrification  procrram  an  out- 
starjdmg  success. 

My  own  State  of  Colorado  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  the  achievements 
of  the  REA  program,  which  got  under 
way  in  Colorado  in  June  of  1936,  when 
the  first  REA  loan  was  approved  The 
flr.«;t  REA- financed  line  was  placed  In 
opemiion  on  Septomber  17.  1937,  by  the 
Grand  Valley  Power  Line  of  Grand 
Junction,   in  my  conKre.sslonal   di.strlct. 

When  the  REA  was  created  In  1935, 
only  7.145  farms  in  Colorado — Ui.st  112 
pei-cent.  were  receiving  central  station 
electric  service.  Current  REA  e.stimates 
sho^f  that  36,550  farms  in  Uie  State,  or 
89.7  pei-cent  of  all  farms  recorded  m  the 
195i  census,  were  being  served  as  of  June 
30.   1959.    REA  borrowers  serve   about 


60.2  percent  of  these  electrified  farms  in 
Colorado. 

Up  to  January-  1.  1960,  REA  had  ap- 
proved a  total  of  $121,167,157  in  loans  to 
25  electnc  borrowers  in  Colorado,  all  of 
which  arc  cooperatives.  The  loans  were 
made  to  enable  the  borrowers  to  con- 
struct 34,495  miles  of  line  and  other 
electric  facilities  to  serve  86,677  con- 
sumers. 

REA  electric  borrowers  in  Colorado 
have  repaid  $12,405,643  on  the  principal 
of  their  Government  lor  ns.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  paid  $8,244,778  in  inter- 
est and  $4,749,698  aiiead  of  schedule. 
As  of  January  1,  1960.  no  borrowers  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  were  overdue  in 
their  loan  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  significant  to 
note  that  Colorado's  electric  co-ops  are 
among  the  large.-.t  property  taxpayers  in 
tlie  61  counties  in  which  they  operate 
in  the  State  of  Colorado.  In  12  coim- 
ties,  electric  cooperatives  are  the  only 
electric  taxpayers.  In  1958.  more  than 
$600,000  was  paid  in  property  taxes  alone 
by  Colorado  rural  electrics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  the  following  statistic,*; 
relative  to  the  first  25  years  of  the  REA 
program  in  Colorado: 

Data  of  thi  P'ulst  25  Years  Of  tmz  REA  RtTiAL 
Ei-KcmirtCATioN   Prcjoslam   i.n   Colorado 

Percent  of  farms  electrified,  by  all  suppliers 
Jan.  1,  Ifll'.  112 

Jan.  1,  i»*i aas 

Jan.  1,  1W5  „ 4&.6 

Jan.  1,  1950  710 

Jim.  I.lflM a.O 

Juno  JO,  1850 89.7 

Note.— About  60.2  percent  served  by  KEA  borrowers. 


Cumulative  paynurUs  on  fUxrrtt  loans  in  Colorado 
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men  Us,  total 


14(1, 

313. 

5a2, 

6.'i2, 

1.122. 

1,  705, 

2  14r,. 

3,286, 

4,083, 

4.' 480, 


\rA.  .39 
2:-t2  <'2 
2fi2  (W 
52!»  35 
l.W  48 
084.02 
2<.tl  12 
6.39  M 
284  23 
170.85 
232.18 


Norz.— U  paTinents  for  any  one  year  are  desired,  sot^tract  the  cumulative  bftl«nc«  oX  tb«  prior  year  from  the 
cuinuliUlv«  balance  at  the  year  desired. 

Outstanding  b*laiKM  at  June  30,  1850:  _ 

PrlDcilSl       -.-   ~ $83.3.34.785.51 

Accumulated  Interwt 3,G32,2a>  12 


Mr.  IJTVERING  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  nuiil  rlectnficalion  program  wa.s 
launched  2h  years  ago  today,  96  percent 
of  the  farms  of  America  have  been  elec- 
trified, demonstratini:  how  free  enter- 
prise and  a  sympathetic  Government 
can  work  together  to  solve  vexing  and 
difficult  problems  for  human  beings. 
Those  wlio  have  been  active  in  the  rural 
electrification  mo\ement.  know  from  the 
hiatory  cf  RP^A  thai  rural  elcctrificalion 
has  been  a  real  flj^iU  all  durini?  it.s  his- 
tory and  even  before  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  wa.s  bom. 
Leaders  diirini,'  the  formative  period  of 
the  program  a-s  well  a.*;  those  todp.y  also 
know  that  the  REA  program  and  the 
American  farm  family  have  a  close  rela- 
tionship. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  will  never  foiget  the 
joy  and  excitement  which  came  into  the 
farm  home  in  Ohio,  where  my  family  and 
I  still  live,  when  the  lights  were  turned  on 
in  the  1930's.  A  larre  percentage  of  the 
families  who  get  thci^r  electricity  from 
rural  electric  systems'  live  iuid  operate 
family -type  farms.  Bccau.se  rural  elec- 
trification has  made  possible  a  level  of 
living  comparable  to  urban  living,  the 
farm  family  lias  become  more  content 
with  their  environment  and  I  feel  elec- 
trification has  been  an  important  factor 
deterring  the  flight  of  young  people  from 
farms  to  other  occup.ations.  Farm  boys 
and  girls  can  now  be  proud  of  their 
homes  and  their  way  of  life.  Of  cour-se. 
many  young  people  have  left  the  farm  in 
recent  years,  mainly  because  of  rela- 
tively low  farm  income.s;  but,  I  believe 
that  had  not  electrification  come  to 
agriculture  the  movement  would  have 
been  much  more  rapid  If  the  income 
of  the  family  faim  can  be  brouglit  in 
line  with  other  occupations  the  family 
farm  will  continue  one  of  our  proudest 
and  mo.sl  respected  ways  of  life  Thus, 
the  problem.s  of  the  family  farm  and  of 
the  rural  electric  system.'s  are  inter- 
twined; their  fortunes  go  up  and  down 
together;  policies  afTectlng  the  well- 
belnp  of  one  cannot  help  b-.it  affect  the 
other 

The  battles  waged  by  our  beloved  and 
dUtlruiui&hed  Speaker  Rayburn.  Uie  late 
Senator  George  W.  Norrla.  the  great  in- 
dependent of  Nebraska  who  for  26  years 
relRned  supreme  In  the  Senate  a«  a  man 
who  worked  for  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try and  Its  resources,  former  Congre.ss- 
mon  John  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  and 
other-i^.  were  battles  of  no  greater  im- 


portance than  those  which  have  come 
before  the  86th  Congress  and  will  come 
before  succeeding  Congresses 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  has  been  so  over- 
whelming that  many  opponents  no 
longer  try  to  attack  it  openly,  instead 
they  are  coming  forth  with  proposals 
labeled  "Improvements"  of  the  program. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  these 
improvements: 

The  REA  ha^  suffered  a  downgrad- 
ing of  its  Administrator.  The  Secretary 
of  Agricultuif  in  1957.  iristituted  a  pro- 
cedure of  having  a  political  appointee  in 
his  office  pass  on  ail  major  loans  before 
the  Administrator  is  given  pennission  to 
act  oil  tliem.  This  action  so  aroused 
Congress  tiiat  we  mustered  almost  a 
two-thij-ds  vote  expressing  disapproval 
of  so  flagrant  an  injection  of  politics 
into  Uie  program. 

The  rural  electric  systems  suffered  an 
attempted  curtailment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's loan-making  authority  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  1958;  the 
Comptroller  General  issued  a  ruling  that 
would  have  seriously  limited  the  use  of 
REA  loan  funds  to  finance  lines  to  rural 
consumers  which  the  power  companies 
considered  desirable.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, by  unanimous  vote  reversed  this 
ruling. 

Bills  to  impose  the  high-interest  pol- 
icy on  RKA  iiave  been  offered  and  backed 
by  the  full  force  of  the  White  House,  the 
Bud'.:et  Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  concerted  campaign  to 
build  up  pressure  in  Congress  for  such 
legislation  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ai-^riculture  and  others. 
But  the  REA  high-interest  push  is 
merely  a  part  of  a  broader  tight-money 
drive,  and  it  has  been  a  stubborn  one. 

Tight -money  policies  have  already 
been  successfully  put  acro.ss  against  the 
Veterans'  programs,  housing  programs. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Federal 
Land  Banks,  and  the  Production  Credit 
Association,  to  mention  a  few.  So  far 
we  have  held  the  line  where  REA  has 
been  concerned. 

AnoUicr  example;  The  Secretauy  of 
Agrlcultuie  has  aiBued  for,  nnd  has 
drafted  and  sent  to  Congress,  proposed 
legislation  which  would  abandon  the 
RF.A  progiom  of  the  pn,st  25  yciars  and 
.substitute  m  It*  place  a  plan  for  sending 
the  rural  electric  systems  to  Wall  Street 
for    their    long-term    flnanclnc    This 


proposal  was  so  drastic,  I  might  say  fan- 
tastic, that  no  Member  has  been  willing 
to  fight  for  it,  or  for  that  matter,  even 
to  introduce  it. 

These  are  the  problems  rural  electri- 
fication has  been  facing  in  recent  days. 
I  am  proud  to  be  included  among  those 
who  have  defended  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  against  these  damaging  at- 
tacks ;  I  am  proud  that  I  have  supported 
legislation  which  strengthens  the  pro- 
gram and  keeps  REA  on  the  same  suc- 
cessful track  that  it  has  followed  for  25 
years.  It  behooves  us.  I  believe,  to  re- 
member the  stalwarts  who  made  this  pro- 
gram p>os.sible  and  who  by  their  stanch 
support  defended  it  during  its  early  pe- 
riod: we  can  gain  strength  from  their 
struggles  and  their  victories  for  present 
battles  and  tliose  that  may  lie  ahead. 
Today  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  an- 
nivcrsaiT,  we  should  here  dedicate  our- 
■selves  to  the  philosophy  that  the  early 
legislators  on  rural  electrification  mcor- 
poratcd  in  the  program — local  leader- 
ship, responsibility,  and  controi  with 
Federal  administration  keyed  to  human 
needs  of  rural  America  rather  than  to  tlie 
financial  desires  of  vested  interests. 

As  we  honor  rural  electrification  for 
the  advantages  it  has  brought  to  rural 
America,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  benefits  it  has  brought  to  the  elec- 
trical manufacturing  industry,  to  all 
other  industries,  in  fact,  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  An  important  result  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  is  the  in- 
creased business  it  brings  into  rural  com- 
munities; it  stimulates  private  bu.^iness 
both  locally  and  nationally.  Surveys  in- 
dicate that  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
rural  power  facilities  farmers  invest  $3 
to  $4  in  wiring,  plumbing,  and  electrical 
appliances.  Also  when  power  is  avail- 
able, the  estaalishment  of  industry  in 
rural  areas  is  encouraged. 

Back  in  1935.  when  the  RILA  experi- 
ment was  just  beginning,  it  was  argued 
that  all  farmers  who  wanted  electricity 
had  it  and  that  there  was  no  market  for 
power  out  in  the  countrj'.  Experience  in 
the  past  25  years  has  demonstrated  how 
■ftTong  this  contention  was.  At  this 
point,  I  want  to  include  a  fine  article  by 
Virginia  Cruikshank.  contained  in  the 
March  26  edition  of  the  Delaware  '  Ohio> 
Gazette  in  my  district,  which  carries  a 
graphic  account  of  how  REA  has  changed 
the  face  of  America: 

Electeicitt    Is    Boon    to    Pa»mi;£S 
(By  VirglalaCr\uk&hank) 

Some  of  us  may  have  forgotten  Just  bow 
rugKed  Uie  was  In  the  rural  areas  belore  we 
liad  electricity. 

Rempmber  the  coal  stoves  kerosene  lamps, 
wa.shbORrdF,  water  buckets,  band  niUklnp:, 
and  Rll  the  other  hand -powered  choree  that 
made  the  farmer  and  his  wife  old  before  their 
time? 

No  one  would  want  to  return  to  thnt  kind 
of  rural  living.  uKbough  we  may  aometlme* 
wax  sei'llmrntal  .^bmit  t)-.e  old  days  We  are 
even  dlKginj;  arunnd  In  the  utile  and  cellRT 
Tor  some  of  tht>.«e  Items  mentioned  above 
bfoniiKe  our  city  neighbors  who  nre  moving 
to  the  country  prise  them  m  nrilquw 

KectJ-lc  jxjwer  hfts  chonfred  the  face  of  all 
ruinl  Axnerlctt,  Not  only  hM  It  brouRht  i\n 
end  to  a  lot  of  the  drurtirery,  but  u  has 
changed  the  entire  outlooii  of  rural  people. 
They  are  no  lomrer  wiuntry  hioks.  n»elT 
life  hiiK  bei-dme  the  envy  of  many  city  people. 
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This  year  the  Nation  Is  paying  tribute  to 
ita  rural  electric  system  on  the  25th  anni- 
versary or  REA.  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Executive  order  May  11.  1936.  that 
brought  the  Rural  Eectrlflcatlon  Admin- 
istration Into  being. 

Use  of  electricity  today  has  passed  the 
wildest  dreams  of  1935.  USDA  researchers 
have  found  that  there  are  450  ways  to  use 
electricity  on  the  farm  and  In  the  farm  home. 

And  Juat  wait  tintll  we  get  all  those  bulk 
tanks  Installed  around  here  in  the  next  year. 
Consumption  of  power  will  zoom. 

Only  about  4  percent  of  the  farms  In  the 
United  States  are  stlU  without  electric  power 
In  the  territory  of  the  Delaware  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  there  are  only  two  farms 
and  two  houses  without  power,  but  the  com- 
pany is  willing  to  build  the  lines  to  them 
whenever  the  owners  are  ready. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  the  foresight  and  wisdom  to 
create  this  agency  25  years  ago,  I  can 
think  of  no  other  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  hsw  meant  more  to  millions  of 
farm  families  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  personally  can  testify  to  Just  what 
REA  has  meant  to  fanners.  I  still  live  on 
a  farm  in  southwest  Kansas,  We  now 
enjoy  electric  and  telephone  service,  both 
of  which  were  made  possible  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
Its  younger  brother,  Rurail  Telephone 
Administration.  These  two  modern  con- 
veniences have  made  farm  life  much 
more  pleasant  and  satisfying.  They 
have.  I  am  convinced,  been  a  major  fac- 
tor In  persuading  many  families  to  re- 
main on  the  farm. 

It  Is  significant.  I  think,  that  very  few 
if  any  Members  of  this  or  the  other 
House  would  seriously  consider  a  propos- 
al to  abandon  our  great  rural  electrifl- 
cation  program.  There  may  be  disputes 
over  the  administration  of  the  program 
or  details  as  to  its  financing,  but  as  to 
the  program  Itself  and  the  philosophy 
behind  It.  there  Is  almost  no  dispute 

The  program  has  worked.  The  fact 
that  95  percent  of  the  farms  aie  now 
electrified  Is  proof  of  this.  Farmers 
have  been  able  to  install  many  labor- 
saving  devices  and  machines.  Electric- 
ity has  taken  a  lot  of  the  drudgery  out  of 
farming.  It  has  literally  and  figura- 
tively brightened  the  lives  of  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

Also,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on 
this  25th  anniversary  not  one  loan  made 
by  the  Government  to  finance  a  cooper- 
ative electric  system  is  in  default.  In 
fact,  repayments  are  ahead  of  sched- 
lile. 

I  am  proud  of  the  cooperatives  which 
have  been  built  to  operate  electrical  and 
telephone  systems,  The.se  cooperatives 
are  member  owned.  They  are  in  busi- 
ness to  provide  a  service  to  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

The  success  of  these  institutions  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  dedication 
of  the  men  who  serve  on  the  boards  of 
directors  and  make  the  actual  decisions 
as  to  how  they  will  OF>erate.  This  is  a 
labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  these  men 
and  wwnen.  They  want  to  provide  their 
members  with  the  best  possible  service 


at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  good 
and  sound  business  practices. 

Thaiiks  to  the  REA  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Nation  who  devote  many 
hours  each  year  to  running  the  locally 
owned  cooperatives,  the  lives  of  our  farm 
families  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
enriched.  The  REA  has  helped  make 
America  a  much  better  place  in  which  to 
live  far  millions  of  our  people,  by  bring- 
ing the  American  standard  of  living  to 
the  American  farm. 

I  am  happy  to  salute  REA  on  Its  25th 
annivei'sary 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
rural  electric  program  of  the  Nation 
marks  its  25th  anniver.sary  this  week. 

This  program  has  developed  over  the 
years  into  a  significant  service  bringing 
electrification  to  vast  numbers  of  rural 
homes  and  communities.  In  my  own 
district  cooperatives  have  been  formed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  families.  I 
shoulfl  like  to  point  out  the  development 
which  has  occurred  in  the  operation  of 
one  ot  the  cooperative.*!  with  which  I  am 
familiar  Today  the  Guernsey-Mus- 
kingum Electric  Cooperative  is  extending 
service  not  only  In  Guernsey  and  Mus- 
kingum Counties  in  Ohio  but  to  members 
in  Morgan,  Noble,  Coshocton.  Licking, 
and  Harrison  Counties  as  well  The  co- 
operatives 6,000  members  consumed  al- 
most 28  million  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
power  last  year  Their  average  mem- 
ber during  the  year  used  4,580  kilowatt - 
hours,  an  increase  of  258  kilowatt-hours 
of  power  over  the  average  utilized  in 
1958,  For  this  service  m  1959,  the  co- 
operative received  $717,817  97,  an  In- 
crease in  :ncome  of  $37,258  51  over  the 
prevlou.*:  y^ar 

The  firs:  loan  from  REA  was  received 
by  the  Ouernsey-Musklngum  Electric  Co- 
operative in  1938,  During  the  interven- 
ing years,  the  oiganization  has  borrowed 
S2. 909. 71423,  Of  this  sum.  it  has  re- 
paid 1965,054  11,  With  the  funds  at  its 
disposal,  over  1,800  miles  of  rural  distri- 
bution lines  have  been  con-<;tructed  and 
6,800  services  have  been  installed  Last 
year  184  nr  w  ,<;ervices  were  connecttxi  and 
another  200  new  services  are  expected  in 
1960  The  expansion  of  new  services  re- 
quires approximately  $200,000  in  new 
capital  each  year 

The  cooperative  serving  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  a  staff  of  36  regular  employees 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than 
$163,000 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
wish  to  join  in  congratulating  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adminl.stration  on  its 
25th  birthday.  Its  creators  and  ad- 
ministrators can  look  back  on  a  bril- 
liant record;  they  have  lighted  and 
powered  rural  America. 

When  tie  REA  Act  was  passed  in 
1935  only  1  Montana  farm  in  20  had 
electricity.  At  that  time,  life  on  the 
farm  meart  pumping  and  carrying  water 
by  hand,  chopping  wood  for  the  cook- 
stove,  bending  over  a  washboard,  and 
poor  light  for  reading,  and  for  farm 
jobs  after  dark. 

Today,  almost  9  out  of  10  Montana 
farma  have   electricity   and   roughly   2 


out  of  every  3  of  them  are  served  by  one 
of  Montana's  REA-flnanced  power  sys- 
tems. These  systems  were  built  by  men 
and  women  who  banded  together  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  the  electricity  which 
commercial  utilities  cither  could  not,  or 
would  not.  make  available.  They  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, loans  on  which  we  taxpayers  have 
made  millions  of  dollars. 

Their  job  is  still  far  from  being  done. 
Experience  shows  that  electric  ix)wer 
consumption  doubles  every  5  years.  So 
the  REA  program  mu.'^t  continue  That 
is,  it  must  continue  if  our  co-ops  are  to 
"heavy  up"  their  lines  to  meet  the  crow- 
ing needs  of  their  members.  I  know 
our  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  clippings  from  the  May  issue 
of  the  Montana  Rural  Electric  News 
and  the  Great  Falls  <  Mont  '  Tribune. 
I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
.statement  in  support  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram by  Pre.sident  George  Meany  of 
the  AFL-CIO; 

I  From    tl-,e    Montana    Rural    Electric    News. 
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Eighty-nine    and    One-tenth     Percent    or 
Montana  Farms  Have  EXtcTRicrrT 

At  the  time  the  Rvir;U  E!ectrlf^catlon  Ad- 
ministration wiis  creiited  on  May  11.  1938. 
only  2,788  farmii  In  Montana,  or  5  5  percent, 
were  receiving  i.-entral  station  electric  serv- 
ice. Current  REA  estimates  show  that  29.- 
450  farms  in  t.^ie  State,  or  80  1  percent  of 
i;;  farms  recorded  In  the  1954  census,  were 
being  served  by  June  30.  1959  REA  bor- 
rower! serve  about  84  7  percent  of  the.se 
electrified  f.irmn 

The  first  REA  electrlf^c«t^on  loan  In  Mon- 
r.ma  WM  apprtived  In  May  of  1936  The  first 
REA-Qnanced  line  was  placed  In  operation 
o!i  Decemljer  5  1937  by  the  Uwer  Yeliow- 
htone    Rural    EltKrtrlc    Association    of   Sidney 

Up  to  January  1.  1960.  the  beginning  of 
REA't  aSth  yo-»r,  the  agency  had  approved 
a  total  of  •81.0-»5,7aa  In  loans  to  25  electric 
borrowers  in  t*\e  State,  of  which  all  are 
cooperatives  Ihe  loan.^  were  made  to  en- 
able the  borrowers  to  construct  20,910  miles 
of  line  and  other  electric  facilities  to  serve 
44,401  consumers 

Loan  funds  actually  advanced  to  Uiese 
!>  ..-rowers  amounted  to  »53,465,147  by  J.-inu- 
(»ry  1,  1960  With  the  help  of  this  financing 
the  locally  own»>d  :ind  managed  systems  had 
already  placed  29,671  miles  of  line  In  opera- 
tion Mid  were  serMng  44,100  farm  and  other 
rriml  consumer  outjets  Tlie  average  month- 
ly consumption  of  electricity  by  these  con- 
sumers had  inrcx^f^d  fmm  283  kilowatt- 
hours  In  1960,  to  547  ItUowatt-hours  In 
1958 

REA  electric  borrowers  In  Montana  have 
repaid  $8,964,709  on  the  principal  of  their 
Government  loans  In  addition,  they  have 
paid  »5  564.906  in  Interest  and  »3.89 1.578 
ahead  of  schedule  As  of  January  1.  1960. 
no  borrower  In  *-he  State  was  overdue  In  Its 
loan  payments. 

[Prom    Montana   Rural    Electric   News.   May 
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Tej*  Phone  Co-ops  Now  ut  Montana 

In  1950.  the  year  the  first  REA  telephone 
loan  was  approved.  28  5  percent  of  the  farms 
in  Montana  had  telephones  By  the  end  of 
June  1958.  It  was  estimated  that  21.000 
farms  or  60  percent  of  all  farms  In  the 
State    had    telepihone    service. 

The  first  REA  telephone  loan  In  this 
State  was  approved  on  March  14.  1952.  to 
the  Mld-Rlveru  Telephone  C(X)perative, 
Circle,  Mont 

As  ot  January  1.  1960,  REA  had  approved 
a    total    of    116.256,000   In    loans   to    10   bor- 


rowers in  the  State  (  ine  commercial  com- 
pany  and   9   cooperative   aasoclatlons ) . 

These  loans  wUi  eujible  the  borrowers  to 
serve  13,682  new  subscilbers.  and  to  provide 
Improved  service  for  4  ^27  existing  subscrlb- 
•rs  over  15.036  miles  of  Une.  Work  l£  pro- 
gressing rapidly  on  tlie  new  REA-flnanced 
facllltle«.  and  9  borrow  its  report  tnat  u  total 
of  73  exchanges  have  l.ieen  cut  over   Uj  dial. 

Loan  funds  actually  advanced  to  the  bor- 
rowers on  January  1  1960,  amounted  to 
$11,289,934.  On  the  s  ime  date  loan  appli- 
cations on  hand  fron  telephone  organiza- 
tions In  the  State  amc  jnted  to  $1,000,000. 

On  January  1,  1960,  the  States  borrowers 
had  paid  $256,327  In  Interest  and  repaid 
$305,415  of  principal  .n  their  Government 
loans.  They  had  als  paid  an  additional 
$68,673   ahead   of  sche^lule. 

[From  the  Montana  Rural  EHectxlc  News, 
May      9601 

In  thx  BtciNNiMO 
(By  M-tx  Mathewa.  n  anager.   Yellowstone 

Valley  Electric  Ctxiperativp  i 
(EnrroR's  Note — M:  x  Mathews,  veteran 
man.iger  of  the  Yellot-stone  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative  of  Huntle:  .  was  the  project  en- 
gineer on  the  first  RE/,  constrtiction  project 
In  Montana  in  1937  The  Montana  Rural 
Electric  News  is  proud  Ui  print  the  following 
exchislre  article  ab<  ut  his  rxperlenccb 
through  the  ye«u-8  » 

The  17  years  foUowl  ig  my  discharge  from 
the  Army  In  Septembe-  1919,  after  2  4  years 
oversea*  in  World  War  I  found  me  engaped 
In  the  retailing  of  building  materials  and 
then  In  yarlous  construction  actlvltlee — then 
m  July  1937.  quite  b;  accident.  I  got  Into 
the  construction  of  rui  al  electric  cooperative 
powerllnes  In  Montana — a  pioneering  proj- 
ect that  was  dealgne<i  to  bring  the  better 
ihlnRS  of  life  to  all  uml  people  and  was 
to  give  me  personillv  an  oppo-tunlty  to 
fulfill  a  lifelong  amMllon  to  superintend 
In  the  field  of  construe f. ion. 

My  first  Job  was  'irtth  the  Manning  A 
Noye«  Construction  C.i,  building  Uie  origi- 
nal lines  for  the  Lower  Yellowstone  REA 
Cixiperaliye  at  Sidney.  Mont  Latrr  build- 
ing the  second  section  for  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  Electric  CooperuUTe  In  Htuitley  The 
first  REA  limn  In  Mor.tana  wa*  mude  to  the 
Yellowstone  Valley  Bertric  Cooperative  In 
Huntley  In  May  1936,  lowcver  the  first  lines 
constructed  in  the  Stite  were  for  the  Lower 
Yellowstone  at  Sldrwy,  Their  first  line* 
being  energ'.Ecd  Jvisl  before  ChrLitmos  In 
1M7  My  Job  contln\ied  with  ronstructlon 
of  lines  for  the  P:irk  i:;ertrlc  Co«->per»tlve  at 
Livingston  and  for  Vi(  Uante  KliH:trtc  at  Dil- 
lon, finishing  tlirre  1:  July  of  1940  Many 
new  cooperatives  h»  ve  been  formed  in 
Montana  since,  there  3eing  24  active  at  this 
time 

The  actual  construction  of  electric  co- 
operntlre  line*  In  those  early  years  was  quite 
different  th  m  that  of  today.  The  poles  were 
shipped  unframed  and  unroofed,  the  hole? 
l^ad  to  be  bored  by  hund  and  the  gains  and 
roof  cut  by  hand  as  t  nere  was  no  power  for 
power  drills  and  electric  saws  M  'st  of  the 
holes  w*>re  dug  by  h»r<i  and  In  m.-^ny  In- 
stances the  pciles  we:e  raised  by  hand  and 
the  tiae  cf  pikes  and  n.aln  strength.  The 
hole  digging  mTchm-fs  at  that  time  were 
not  nearly  as  efQrlent  as  they  are  today  and 
were  of  little  use  In  most  areas  of  Montana. 
Experienced  linemen  were  hard  to  come 
by  and  the  general  practice  was  to  pick  the 
most  promising  men  from  the  crews  and 
develop  them  Into  linemen  Many  of  tJieee 
self-made  linemen  later  became  the  back- 
bone of  the  maintcnaice  crews  for  the  varl- 
o\is  cooperatives — men  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  their  work  and  part  they  had  played 
In  this  now  moet  successful  enterprise. 
Tliere  were  plenty  of  laborers  In  those  early 
days  and  sometimee   »o  many   wanted  work 


that    they    would   draw    straws    to   f;ee    who 
would  get  the  Job 

TTie  lines  were  completed  and  still  there 
WAS  a  selling  Job  to  be  done — farmers  were 
not  used  to  the  Idea  of  using  electric  power 
in  so  many  ways  and  the  main  thought 
seemed  to  be  that  the  current  would  be  used 
Just  for  lights  and  refrigeration  and  there 
were  doubts  in  many  minds  as  to  wl:iet.her 
they  could  possibly  use  40  kllowa'tt -hours 
per  month  and  If  they  really  could  fifTord  to 
pay  the  $3  minimum  monthly  bill.  Most  of 
the  transformers  imng  were  1^  ItUovolt- 
amperes.  .^ome  were  3  kllovolt-amperes. 
and  once  in  a  great  while  it  seemed  necessary 
to  hang  a  5  kllovolt-amperes  for  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  load 

When  I  first  became  mF.nager  at  Yellow- 
stone Valley  Electric  Cooperative  In  1&40. 
there  were  80  idle  services  where  the  poten- 
tial consumers  felt  flnanclnlly  unable  to 
have  their  premises  wired  so  that  they  could 
use  pxjwer.  Strange  as  It  may  seem  today. 
here  was  a  situation  tliat  required  some  real 
encouragement  and  It  probably  fost<?red  the 
original  "power  use"  department  In  the 
State  as  we  felt  it  necessnry  to  s«?nd  our 
employees  out  Into  the  field  to  set  up  meet- 
ings to  "sell  Ideas  on  how  the  use  of  power 
could  save  labor  and  time  and  In  addition 
make  more  income  on   the  farm." 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  IT  the  pic- 
ture changed— manpower  was  scarce  and 
electric  power  meant  the  difference  between 
staying  In  business  or  having  to  quit  In 
many  cases.  But  here  Ux)  came  the  prob- 
lem of  hard-to-get  matertnls.  appliances,  and 
the  shortage  of  manpower  to  construct  and 
maintain  lines — but  as  Is  alwaj-s  the  case- 
It  oharpened  the  determination  and  every- 
one pullfd  together  to  see  the  thing  through 
The  postwar  boom  In  the  use  of  electric 
power  on  the  farm  nwrpt  over  the  country 
until  t<^>day  we  find  the  average  farm  oon- 
ioimptlon  t»i  be  700  kllowatt-hours  per  month 
nnci  apparently  we  hi\\t  only  scratched  the 
s'trUicv  .f  •■.he  nuiiiy  uses  for  electric  power — 
'he  most  recent  tijiswlng  being  In  house  heat- 
ing 

Tlie  pledfte  to  see  that  all  rural  fnmlllee 
have  ceniml  station  power  Is  rapidly  being 
fulfilled  and  on  this  29th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  we  find  24  ac- 
tive electric  cooperstlvee  in  Montana  serving 
43  l\5e  consumers  with  an  Investment  of  ap- 
prtixlmntely  $53.208  000  In  29,180  miles  of 
line 

I.<K^klng  back  on  a  successful  program  of 
this  magnitude  causes  one  to  reflect  on  the 
human  Interert  aspect  nnd  In  so  doing  I 
find  some  of  my  greatest  satisfactions  have 
come  from  being  In  on  the  grovmd  floor 
and  being  privileged  to  see  the  faces  of  proud 
and  plerw-ed  fumllles  who  eagerly  watched 
the  "lights  come  on"  for  the  first  time  and 
then  returning  to  these  same  homes  a  year 
or  so  later  to  see  how  they  had  grown  up 
with  their  new  servant  aiid  were  continuing 
to  enjny  their  new  standard  of  living — the 
look  ahead  seems  of  even  greater  magnitude 
as  there  is  no  end  in  sight  -rural  electric  co- 
operatives are  here  to  stay  and  serve  rural 
families  of  America. 


[Prom  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  May  8,  1960) 
Rural  Elkttufication — aM  End  to  Darkniss 

REA   PROGRAM   TO  BE  25   TE.ARS  OLD  MAT    11 

Its  hard  to  explain  to  u  child  uf  today  that 
there  was  no  televi.slon  25  years  ago. 

It's  even  harder  to  explain  that  a  great 
many  farm  homes  in  Montana  were  Ut  by 
gasoline  or  kerosene  lanaps  even  less  than  25 
years  ago,  and  that  most  farm  and  ranch 
families  liad  nothing  but  battery-powered 
radios  because  there  was  no  eleculcal  power 
Une  neax  their  homes. 

Al!  this  began  to  change  25  years  ago  with 
the  founding  of  the  Rural  Blectrlflcation  Ad- 
ministration   on    May    11.    1835.      It    didn't 


change  overnight,  however.  The  first  REA- 
financed  powerline  didn't  go  Into  operation 
in  Montana,  near  Sidney,  vmtil  1937. 

Since  then,  29.910  mUes  of  REA  line  have 
been  erected  In  Montana  to  serve  44.401  con- 
sumers of  25  elec^wrlcal  cooperatives.  The 
number  of  farms  served  by  electricity  In  this 
State  has  risen  from  2,768  to  nearly  30.000. 
which  is  almost  90  percent  of  all  farms  re- 
corded In  the  1954  census.  About  65  per- 
cent of  these  electrified  farms  are  served  by 
RKA  ixjrrowers. 

This  was  still  a  dark  land  when  REA 
began  lu  1935.  Only  1  American  farm  In 
10  had  electric  service.  Now  nearly  97  per- 
cent of  ail  VJS.  farnis  and  ranches  are  eiec- 
triiicd.  with  more  tlian  half  served  by  1,053 
rural  utilities  financed  by  REA, 

REA.  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
cooperative  efforts  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion, Its  loan  program  btUids  electric  sys- 
tems, not  only  for  farms  and  ranches,  but 
for  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  other  rural 
establishments. 

REA  has  only  two  representatives  In  Mon- 
tana. Haxry  Relsing  ol  Livingston  Is  opera- 
tions field  representative  and  Ben  Wallace. 
Lewistown,  is  field  engineer. 

REA  has  not  only  made  farm  and  ranch 
homes  more  comfortable  and  convenient,  it 
has  provided  power  to  take  over  hundreds 
of  farm  chores,  especially  In  dairying,  poul- 
try and  egg  production  and  In  feeding  mi-at 
animals. 

While  It  has  provided  more  leisure  for 
farmers  and  ranchers,  It  has  given  them  the 
means  of  enjoying  that  leisure.  While  part 
uf  the  family  watches  television,  others  may 
be  working  In  the  basement  with  power 
tools  or  photographic  darkroom  equipment, 
ur  in  tlie  garage  with  electric  welders  and 
metal  lathea. 

That's  why  It's  hard  to  explain  to  a  child 
of  today  that  the  dark  a^es  didn't  end  too 
long  ngo. 

REA  Phoni  Program  Now  in  IItk  Year 
REA's  telephone  prc^ram  was  established 
by  Congress  in  October   1M9.  and  the  first 
telephone  cooperative  loan  was  approved  in 
1950. 

Two  years  later  Montana's  &nt  REA  phone 
loiui  was  approved  to  the  Mld-Rlvers  Coop- 
erative at  Circle.  Since  tiien  one  commerciul 
company  and  eight  other  cooperatives  In  the 
State  have  received  loans. 

These  h>aas  will  enable  the  borrowers  to 
serve  13.682  new  subscribers  and  to  provide 
impmved  service  for  4,427  existing  suhecrib- 
er«  over  15.036  miles  of  line.  Nine  of  these 
borrowers  report  thut  73  exchanges  hioe 
been  cut  over  to  dial  service. 

To  help  provide  the  beet  possible  rural 
telephone  service,  RKA  has  a  small  stuff  of 
telephone  engineers  In  Washington.  D  C, 

Among  other  things,  these  engineers  de- 
veloped construction  assembly  tinlts  for  all 
telephone  plant  Items,  permitting  contrac- 
tors to  bid  competitively  on  construction  of 
borrowers'  telephone  plants. 

The  staff  also  developed  standard  tech- 
nical si>eciflcatiou£  for  automatic  dial 
switching  equipment.  This  also  enabled 
equipment  makers  to  bid  on  central  office 
equipment  on  a  truly  competitive  basis 

REA  has  played  a  key  role  in  developing 
plastic-Insulated  cable  for  rural  use  and  a 
new  plastic  cable  and  wire  suitable  for  burial 
In  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  engineers'  most  successful 
work  has  been  In  the  field  of  subscriber  car- 
riers. The  typical  rural  telephone  sub- 
scriber Une  will  carry  only  one  conversation 
at  a  time.  Since  start  of  the  telephone  pro- 
gram. REA  erglneers  have  worked  closely 
with  makers  of  electronic  equipment  to  per- 
fect the  use  of  "carrier  current  techniques" 
ao  that  as  many  aa  8  or  10  convers.-itions  can 
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take  place  slmultaneoTialy  over  one  aub- 
Bcrlber  line.  The  voice  la  transmitted  by 
radio  and  the  signal  travels  along  the  same 
pair  of  wires  uaed  for  an  ordinary  telephone 
conversation. 

R.  J.  Justice  of  Lewtstown  Is  operational 
field  representative  for  REA  phone  service 
In  Montana.  Rocul  Peterson,  Great  Palla,  la 
field  engineer  and  Peter  Schwan,  Havre,  Is 
field  accountant. 


AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
(May  11,  19flO)  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment hailing  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives; 

"America's  workers  Join  with  the  farmers 
and  the  public  in  general  In  hailing  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  our  country's  rural  electric 
cooperatives 

"Since  May  11,  1935.  when  President 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Executive  order  cre- 
ating the  Government's  rural  electric  pro- 
gram, the  benefits  to  every  segment  of  the 
pKjpulatlon  have  been  obvious.  Today, 
thanks  In  large  part  to  the  rural  electric 
co-op  program,  more  than  95  percent  of 
America's  farms  are  served  by  electric  power- 
lines.  ThEt  availability  of  low-cost  electric 
power  has  meant  a  lifting  of  some  of  the 
work  burdens  for  farm  families,  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  the  farms,  and 
a  tremendous  rise  In  the  buying  power  of  the 
people  of  rural  America  Much  of  that  buy- 
ing power  Is  used  to  purchase  the  products 
which  union  members  manufacture  and  the 
services  they  provide. 

"America's  prosperity  miist  always  be 
based  on  the  economic  well-being  of  both 
Its  Industrial  workers  and  Its  agricultural 
producers.  The  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  achieved  great  success  In  their  first  25 
years  of  helping  extend  the  benefits  of  Amer- 
ica's economic  growth  to  all  the  people  of 
our  country  In  the  years  ahead,  they  carry 
our  best  wishes  for  continued  service  to  the 
national  community  " 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  May  11,  1960.  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  observed  its  25th 
anniversary  throughout  the  Nation. 
Many  news  publishers  have  been  paying 
tribute  to  the  effective  work  of  the  REA 
over  its  quarter  century  of  operation. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  membership  a  fine  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  on  Thursday, 
May  12,  1960,  in  the  Collinsville  dll.) 
Herald.  The  publisher  of  this  news- 
paper is  the  Honorable  James  O.  Mon- 
roe, who  was  among  the  dedicated  group 
of  men  throughout  the  Nation  who  gave 
life  and  support  to  the  program  of  the 
New  Deal  back  in  the  days  when  REA 
and  many  other  helpful  agencies  of  the 
Government  were  created — agencies 
that  rescued  the  people  of  the  country 
from  the  depth  of  the  Nation's  most 
serious  depression. 

REA  is  not  the  only  successful  Gov- 
ernment agency  created  by  the  New 
Deal  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  We  can  recall  the  very 
successful  operations  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
many  others.  These  were  the  days  when 
the  Government  acted  in  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  even  the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  this  type  of  social 
legislation  that  was  enacted  25  years 
ago  that  such  programs  as  REA,  social 
security,  and  the  others  which  I  have 
mentioned  has  formed  a  cushion  to  pro- 


tect our  country  against  repetitions  of 
the  crises  that  existed  when  the  people 
of  tha  Nation  turned  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  November  of  1932. 

I  well  remember  editor  Monroe  as  be- 
ing in  the  forefront  of  those  who  assist- 
ed in  the  successful  campaign  of  1932. 
He  remained  a  crusader  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  vigorously  supported 
the  strong  legislative  program  of  Frank- 
lin D.Roosevelt. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TWENtT-TVE-YEAK  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION:     REA 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
obser-vied  Its  25th  anniversary  on  May  1 1 . 
1960,  With  nearly  97  percent  of  all  US  farms 
and  ranches  electrified.  A  little  more  than 
half  ot  these  farms,  together  with  hundreds 
of  thfjusand.'.  of  other  rural  establishments, 
are  served  by  1,053  rural  utilities  financed  by 
REA 

Thi»  was  s  Jll  a  dark  land  when  REA  began 
in  1936,  with  only  one  American  farm  in  ten 
receiving  electric  service.  During  the  years 
that  fbllowe<l,  the  lights  were  tnrned  on  In 
one  farm  af:-er  another  through  one  of  the 
most  successful  cooperative  efforts  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  REA.  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  loans 
to  build  electric  systems  and  offered  techni- 
cal advice.  In  most  cases,  farmers  organized 
their  own  cooperatives  to  construct  the  sys- 
tems »nd  distribute  the  power  Today  these 
rural  utilities,  financed  by  the  Government 
and  owned  and  operated  by  local  people, 
served  more  than  4  7  million  consumers  In 
46  States.  P.ierto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Southwest'rn  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc  , 
with  headquarters  at  Greenville,  111.,  is  one 
of  tlje  borrowers  of  REA.  Southwestern 
Electrjc  serves  approximately  7.500  rural 
mem  Hers  in  Madison,  Bond,  and  Fayette 
Couajics 

.\s  1960  began  REA  has  approved  loans  of 
more  than  $4  billion  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Including  all  kinds  of  facilities.  For 
their  part,  the  rural  utilities  which  obtained 
the  loans  ha-  e  proved  flnanclaHy  responsible 
and  good  credit  risks.  So  far,  they  have 
made  payme.it  to  the  Government  In  excess 
of  ■$!  1  billion,  including  a  balance  of  $154 
million  pair  uhead  of  schedule.  On  January 
1.  1960.  only  one  borrower  was  behind  in  Its 
piiym^nts  mere  than  30  days. 

As  l><3rrowers  have  gained  In  strength,  the 
tec'nnlca!  and  management  assistance  rend- 
ered ijy  REA  has  gradually  diminished.  This 
is  in  line  wUh  REAs  guiding  policy  toward 
its  b«irrowers,  which  is  to  encourage  rural 
utilities  to  look  after  their  own  affairs  as 
scKon  :^s  they  .ire  able. 

Ilistt'jry  has  proved  that  farmers  and  other 
rural  people  u.'>e  as  much  or  more  electricity 
than  their  nHghbors  in  the  city.  This  fact. 
m.ore  than  any  other,  accounts  for  the  tre- 
mendcu-.  success  of  the  REA  program  The 
first  RElA-ftr anced  lines  were  built  on  the 
assuniptlon  that  farmers  might  use  as  much 
us  1CX>  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  a  month. 
Today  farm  c  onsumers  use  an  average  of  350 
kilow3tt-hou-s  per  month,  and  the  monthly 
average  for  i  11  consumers  on  REA  financed 
lines  iB  up  to  433  kilowatt-hours  per  month 

Muoh  of  tie  electricity  is  used  to  of>erate 
household  appliances  and  equipment,  such 
as  washers,  ranges,  and  vacuum  cleaners  In 
recens  years,  a  number  of  rural  people  have 
started  heating  their  homes  electrically  But 
electric  power  also  has  been  harnessed  to 
perform  hundreds  of  farm  chores  The  great- 
est chftngea  have  been  wrought  in  dairying, 
pxjultry  and  ogg  production,  and  In  feeding 
meat  animals.  Electricity  Is  revolutionizing 
these  fields,  i>ermltting  one  man  to  care  for 
many  more  birds  or  animals  By  1975.  REA 
estimates  that  each  consumer  on  rural  lines 
will  b«  using  an  average  of  14.400  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  a  year. 


Besides  altering  life  on  the  farm,  the  avail- 
ability of  electric  power  In  rural  areas  has 
brought  about  profound  changes  In  the  char- 
acter of  rural  America.  New  business  firms 
and  industries  hfive  appeared  In  the  country 
Suburbs  have  been  built  on  the  fringes  of 
towns  and  cities  Retired  people  and  com- 
muters have  been  moving  Into  rural  areas 
In  some  places,  resort  booms  are  under  way 
In  1959,  139.000  consumers  were  added  to 
REA-flnanced  lir.es 

These  two  trends — more  consumers  and 
greater  average  use  of  power-  mean  that 
REA  borrowers  will  have  to  Increase  greatly 
the  capacity  of  their  systems  in  future  years 
They  will  need  Increasing  amounts  of  new 
capital  to  do  the  Job  Rural  utilities  already 
are  making  both  financial  and  engineering 
plans  for  the  years  ahead 

The  member-owned  systems  have  proved 
themselves  efficient  organizations  They 
have  proven  themselves  capable  of  distribut- 
ing electric  pow<T  on  an  areawlde  basts  to 
even  the  most  thinly  pxipulated  parts  of  our 
country  They  liave  proven  their  right  to 
serve.  If  all  REA-flnanced  systems  continue 
to  concentrate  on  service  in  the  future  as 
well  as  they  hav«!  In  the  past,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  utility  Industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Private,  free  enterprise  power  companies 
have  fought  REA  at  times,  pointing  out  with 
considerable  truth  that  it  smacks  of  social- 
ism and  urging  that  It  gives  them  unfair 
competition  They  may  be  able  to  prove 
their  premises,  but  It  would  be  difficult  to 
convince  mlUiom.  of  Americans  that  REA  Is 
a  bad  thing 

A  rather  obvious  proof  that  It  Is  beneficial 
is  that  the  privite  pwwer  companies  have 
managed  to  thrlv.;  and  expand  Competition 
hasn't  hurt  therr  and  In  fact  some  of  them 
sell  large  amounts  of  power  to  the  REA 
companies.  The  socialism  argument  Is 
countered  by  the  obvious  fact  that  no  matter 
how  socialistic  the  power  In  their  lines  may 
be.  our  rural  poj^ulatlon  docs  not  feel  like 
the  REIA  U  overturning  the  free  enterprise 
system  Otir  rur:il  population  still  feels  and 
votes  ruggedly  cj'pltallst  even  though  their 
life  Is  shot  th.-ough  with  governmental 
action. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OP  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

The  SPEAKI:r.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr  ALBEHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  to  include  newspaper  arti- 
cles, editorials,  and  other  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKI'.R.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  of  tho  silver  anniversary  of 
rural  electrification.  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  in  saluting  this  great  program 
Twenty-five  years  ago  today  President 
Franklin  IDelano  Roosevelt  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  7037  creating  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  This  ac- 
tion of  the  President  set  In  motion  a 
movement  which  has  literally  trans- 
formed American  rural  life.  Of  all  the 
things  that  the  (Jovernment  has  done  In 
the  field  of  agriculture.  In  my  Judgment, 
rural  electrification  has  been  the  most 


Imjaortant.    It  has  brought  the  20th  cen- 
tury to  the  American  farm. 

Following  the  cret.tion  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  by  EIx- 
ecutive  order,  the  C:>ngress  in  1936  in 
one  of  the  most  imiwrtant  acts  in  its 
history,  broadened  the  agency's  scope 
and  gave  it  permaneit  legislative  sanc- 
tion. We,  who  are  pnvileged  to  serve  in 
the  House  today,  are  entitled  to  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  guiding 
genius  of  the  first  Rural  Electrification 
Act  passed  by  this  body  was  the  distin- 
guished American  who  now  presides  over 
it.  S{>eaker  Raybur>  was  the  joint  au- 
thor of  the  Norris-Rayburn  Act,  the  first 
and  most  auspicious  ;ural  electrification 
bill  ever  to  pass  the  Congress.  So.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  occasion  commemorates 
not  only  a  milestone  in  the  life  of  rural 
America,  but  also  a  significant  milestone 
in  the  legislative  career  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  illustrious  legislator  in  Ameri- 
can history — Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  The 
Speaker  has  broken  so  many  records  and 
has  set  so  many  records  in  this  Hoose — 
he  has  been  associated  with  so  many  im- 
portant events  over  the  past  half  cen- 
tury— his  name  hao  been  connected 
with  so  many  major  bills  that  it  15  all  but 
impossible  to  single  ojt  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation as  being  among  his  most  sig- 
nificant achievement?.  I  do  believe  this, 
however.  Mr.  Speaki;r,  that  had  your 
service  in  this  House  been  limited  to  the 
joint  authorship  and  sponsorship  of  the 
first  rural  electrification  bill,  that  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  immor- 
tality to  your  name. 

The  Rural  Electrif.  cation  Act  of  1936 
could  not  have  been  passed  without  the 
exercise  of  the  Speal-cer's  special  talent 
for  winning  acceptar:ce  of  a  controver- 
sial measure  by  reconciling  the  judg- 
ments of  men  of  strong  conviction  but  of 
opp>osite  views  The  passage  of  this  bill 
demanded  his  very  soecial  combination 
of  coninion.sense  and  imcommon  judg- 
ment— of  practical  politician  and  far- 
seeing  statesman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  footprints  are  in 
every  American  countryside  We  see 
them  in  every  household  where  the  magic 
of  electricity  has  lifted  the  b-irdens  and 
drudgery  that  were  typical  of  American 
farm  life.  We  see  thtm  in  the  thousands 
of  mile.s  of  lines  carrying  electricity  to 
more  than  96  percent  of  American  farms, 
as  compared  to  10  percent  25  years  ago. 
We  see  them  in  the  firmer-operated  co- 
operatives foimd  in  c  very  section  of  the 
country.  We  see  them  in  the  success  of 
a  program  that  ma;iy  had  doomed  to 
failure  before  it  was  started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  literally  cre- 
ated a  new  society  in  rural  America. 
You  have  given  rural  life  a  new  dimen- 
sion. You  have  mad?  a  spacious  future 
for  farm  people  in  wliich  they  can  share 
equally,  work  in  dl;jnlty.  and  live  in 
Ijeace. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  of 
Oklahoma  aie  justly  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord which  they  hav'>  made.  A  fitting 
tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  leadership 
of  the  rural  electrification  movement  in 
my  State  in  the  silver  jubilee  edition  of 
the  Oklahoma  Rural  News  for  May  1960 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Most  Favor- 
able Impression."     Under  leave  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks,  I  include  a  copy  of 
this  editorial  at  this  point: 

A    Most    Favorable    Impression 

What  kind  of  people  are  behind  your 
electric  cooj)eratlve? 

After  6  months  of  Eissoclatlon  with  local 
directors,  managers  and  employees,  some  con- 
clusions  can    be   drawn. 

First,  let  us  review  for  a  minute  the  men 
cooperative  members  elect  as  directors. 
Without  exception,  these  men  are  sincere, 
honest,  dedicated  and  loyal  to  the  program 
that  has  erased  the  darkness  that  prevailed 
so  long  in  rural  America  With  no  previous 
experience  In  utility  direction  they  a?cepted 
a  challenge  that  the  commercial  coriipanies 
termed    "uneconomical   or  impossible" 

Serving  without  pay.  they  have  neglected 
their  own  farm  operations  to  serve  their 
neighbors  and  community.  Area  n-.embers 
have  made  wise  decisions  in  selecting  good, 
responsible,  and  loyal  leadership 

Managers  In  all  instances  approach  their 
dally  respMDnslblUtles  enthusiastically  as  well 
as  cautiously.  They  realize  that  to  serve 
every  customer  no  matter  how  large  they 
may  be  or  how  far  they  are  from  the  nearest 
line  Is  a  great  task  Meeting  present  require- 
ments as  wet:  as  plannl  .g  for  future  de- 
mands requires  constant  review  of  their 
operations.  A  great  portion  of  the  success 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  In  Okla- 
homa can  be  credited  to  good  management 

Office  as  well  as  field  employees  are  eager 
to  do  a  full  day's  work  for  a  days  pay  From 
the  time  the  member  Is  received  at  the  In- 
formation desk  until  he  Is  greeted  by  the 
meter  and  service  personnel  they  are  made 
to  feel  they  are  the  most  Important  person 
In    the   cooperative. 

Cooperation  and  a  recognition  of  individ- 
ual responsibility  Is  found  In  every  1  of 
the  26  distribution  and  2  G   &  T   operations. 

With  about  $150  million  invested  in  64.000 
miles  of  line  and  equipment,  approximately 
96  percent  of  the  farms  In  the  State  now 
have  electricity.  Every  Oklahoma  electric 
cooperative  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Many  have  made  advance  paymnent  on  their 
loans.  Reserves  for  tornadoes  and  ice  storms 
have  been  developed  Capital  credits  are 
being  determined  and  In  some  cases  paid  to 
the    membership. 

A  combination  of  sincere  direction.  In- 
formed management  and  cooperative  em- 
ployees supported  by  loyal  member.'?,  a  capa- 
ble RKA  staff  and  an  understanding  con- 
gressional delegation  have  achieved  objec- 
tives  beyond  one's   greatest   expectation 

All  Oklahomans  can  be  proud  of  those 
who  have  led  the  way  to  25  years  of  success 
In  the  rural  electric  program  In  this  State 
C.D.L. 

The  same  edition  shows  that  what  is 
past  is  only  prologue  in  the  rural  elec- 
trification movement.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  include  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  another  editorial  from  the  same 
paper  entitled  "Rural  Electrification  Is 
On  the  Move."  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rural  Electrification  Is  On  the  Move 

With  plans  for  capital  improvement  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  totaling  »47  million, 
Oklahoma's  rural  electric  cooperative  leaders 
are  optimistic  about  the  future. 

Oklahoma  Is  on  the  move.  We  have  great 
confidence  In  the  rural  people.  They  have 
displayed  their  outstanding  ability  during 
periods  of  war  and  peace.  With  electricity, 
they  are  better  prepared  to  meet  future 
crises 

Examples  of  the  need  for  this  continued 
growth  are  Electric  Cooperatives  to  extend 
service  to  2  126  farms  the  recent  approvals 
for  loans  to  Kay,  Indian,  and  Caddo  that  do 
not  have  electricity  at  the  present  time 
Several  thousand  more  farms  In  Oklahoma 
are  still  without  electricity. 


As  fanners  find  that  electricity  can  save 
hours  of  time  in  performing  numerous  chores 
around  the  farm,  they  are  adding  new  equip- 
ment New  timesavlng  appliances  are  also 
being  installed  All  of  this  adds  to  the  load 
on  the  line. 

Early  estimates  by  engineers  on  the  power 
needs  of  tlie  rural  areas  were  too  low  New 
lines,  transformers  and  other  equipment 
must  be  installed  to  insure  fidequate  voltage. 
This  will  require  several  million  dollars  to 
accomplish. 

These  extensions  and  Improvements  will 
also  create  new  markets  for  over  $200  million 
in  appliances  and  equipment.  Every  city  and 
town  in  Oklahoma  will  be  benefited  by  this 
additional  bii.'^lness      C    D.  L 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware  of  the  great  benefits  that  electric- 
ity has  brought  to  the  farms  of  this  coun- 
try. I  doubt  that  many  realize  what  a 
gigantic  new  industry  this  program  has 
added  to  the  business  community  of  our 
country  today.  I  am  pleased  to  quote 
another  editorial  from  the  Oklahoma 
Rural  News  entitk^  "Rural  Cooperatives 
Are  a  Big  Business  Today": 
RrBAL  Cooperatives  Are  a  Big  Business 
Today 

A  $150  million  Industrial  plant  employing 
1.099  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$4,613,156  would  be  an  accomplishment 
of  great  acclaim  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Add  to  this  a  business  stimulant  that 
created  a  market  for  electrical  equipment 
and  appliances  valued  at  over  $675  million 
and  everyone  would  celebrate  a  great  victory. 

A  firm  that  has  paid  out  over  $47  million 
in  payroll  In  less  than  25  years  would  be 
highly  honored  and  praised. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  contributions 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  made 
toward  the  economic  growth  of  Oklahoma. 
Yet  many  Oklahomans  have  not  stopped  to 
think  of  this  program  in  this  regard 

This  group  was  responsible  for  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  extra  push  in  business  follow- 
ing World  W.-^r  n  that  resulted  In  an  expand- 
ing economy  instead  of  a  depression,     C.D.L. 

Along  the  same  line  is  an  article  in 
the  same  paper  showing  the  tremendous 
volume  of  business  rural  electric  co- 
operatives have  brought  to  appliance 
dealers,  Tliis  article  from  the  Okla- 
homa Rural  News  is  as  follows : 
Cooperatives  Have  Brought  Trade  to  Ap- 
pliance   Dealers 

One  of  the  most  important  generating 
forces  In  the  appliance  business  In  Okla- 
homa during  the  past  15  years  has  been 
the    rural    electric    cooperative    program 

Records  reveal  that  Oklahomans  living 
in  areas  served  by  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  Ijoug'ht  over  416,000  major  ap- 
pliances. These  include  such  major  items 
as  ranges,  freezers,  electric  water  heaters. 
dryers,  washers,  refrigerators.  TV  sets  and 
water  systems. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  this 
$200  million  In  business  would  keep  2,312 
appliance  dealers  In  business  for  1  year. 
To  reduce  this  down  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness for  462  appliance  dealers  for  a  5  year 
period 

These  fantastic  figures  do  not  include 
such  common  household  appliances  as  irons, 
toasters,  percolators,  sewing  machines,  elec- 
tric blankets,  heaters,  mixers,  waffle  irons, 
radios,  electric  clocks,  skillets,  sweepers,  and 
numerous    appliances    operated    electrically. 

Oklahoma  appliance  distributors  advise 
that  this  program  has  been  the  primary 
source  of  customers  for  hundreds  of  their 
dealers  throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the 
State.  We  are  expecting  a  continuation  of 
this  for  many  years  to  come,  they  reveal. 
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A  breakdown  of  more  common  heavy  elec- 
trical appliances  found  In  the  home  of  the 
members  of  25  electric  cooperatives  Is  as 
follows: 

Televisions    —  82.CX)0 

Refrigerators    98.000 

Ranges 28,089 

Preeeers  42,826 

Water  heaters 11.556 

Diners 9.830 

Washers 71.999 

Water  systems 71,  795 

Electric    heating 1,915 

Total  electric  homes 246 

For  all  its  obvious  success,  the  rural 
electrification  program  has  not  been  a 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers.  Quite  the 
reverse  is  true  as  is  shown  m  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  same  paper  which 
reports  that  the  28  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives of  Ofelahoma  have  paid  more 
than  $6,333  million  in  taxes  since  the 
inception  of  the  program: 
Oklahoma  Coopi3iati%t:s  Have  Paid  $6  Mn.- 
LION  Taxes 

A  tax  bill  of  over  $6  333.000  has  been 
paid  by  the  28  rural  electric  cooperatives 
In  Oklahoma.  The  current  rate  of  taxes  paid 
by  this  same  group  is  over  $700,000  annually, 
a  recent  survey  by  the  organization's  State 
association  office  reveals. 

Based  on  the  present  rate  of  growth  these 
same  cooperatives  will  pay  .ibout  $10  million 
In  taxes  during  the  next  10  years  The 
major  portion  of  the  gross  sales  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  motor  vehicle  taxes  go  to 
school  districts  in  all  77  counties. 

This  certainly  contradicts  the  usual  mis- 
understanding by  most  people  about  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  paying  no  taxes. 

Tying  this  flg^jre  of  almost  $6 '2  ml'.'.lon 
to  something  tangible,  it  would  build  Okla- 
homa City's  Northwest  Classen  and  John 
Marshall  High  3ch»x>ls  and  Taf  t  Junior  High 
School.  These  are  three  of  the  largest 
schools  In  the  Southwest. 

The  recent  piirk  development  program  of 
the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board  was  only  slightly  more  than  this 
amount.  It  included  the  beautiful  lodges 
at  Sequoyah  State  Park.  Lake  Texhoma. 
L-ake  Murray  Lodge,  Quartz  Mountain  Lodge. 
Roman  Nose  Park,  and  m.tny  o'her  projects 
that  received  nationwide  praise. 

This  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  Oklahoma's 
rural  electric  cooperatives  would  have  con- 
structed the  massive  Student  Union  Build- 
ing and  the  outstanding  library  on  the 
campus  of  Oklahoma  State  University. 

These  taxes  would  have  built  the  buildings 
on  the  Cameron  College  campus  and  the 
beautiful    new    high    school    in   Lawton. 

Still  another  article  from  the  Okla- 
homa Rural  News  describes  the  fine  re- 
payment record  which  rural  electric  co- 
operatives have  made  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  impact  of  the  program  upon  the 
economy  in  general; 

Thi  REA  Program  in  Oklahoma 

REA  electric  borrowers  In  Oklahoma  have 
repaid  $21,022,869  of  the  principal  of  their 
Government  loans.  In  addition,  they  have 
paid  $14,796,791  in  interest  and  $5,915,482 
ahead  of  schedule  As  of  January  1.  1960. 
no  borrower  in  the  State  w;is  overdue  In  its 
loan  payments 

At  the  time  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration was  created  on  May  11.  1935. 
only  5  648  farms  In  Oklahoma,  or  2  6  percent, 
were  receiving  central  station  electric  service 
Current  REA  estimates  show  that  110.800 
farms  in  the  State,  or  93  1  percent  of  all 
farms  recorded  in  the  1954  census,  were 
being  served  by  June  30,  1959.  REA  bor- 
rowers serve  about  77  3  percent  of  these 
electrified  farms. 


The  first  REA  electrtflcatton  loan  in  Okla- 
homa wias  approved  in  November  of  1935. 
The  first  RJEA-ananced  line  was  placed  in 
operation  on  May  4,  1936.  by  the  Earl  W. 
Baker  Utilities  Co  of  Bethany. 

Up  to  January  1,  1960,  the  beginning  of 
REA's  25th  year,  the  agency  had  approved  a 
total  of  $154,296,919  In  loans  to  28  electric 
borrowers  in  the  State,  of  which  27  are  co- 
operatives. The  loans  were  m.ade  to  enable 
the  borrowers  to  construct  65.439  miles  of 
line  an<i  other  electric  facilities  to  serve 
167,302  consumers. 

Loan  funds  actually  advanced  to  these 
borrowers  amounted  to  $139,981,277  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960.  With  the  help  of  this  financ- 
ing, the  locally  owned  and  managed  systems 
had  already  placed  62.917  miles  of  line  In 
opera' Urn  and  were  serving  142.184  farm  and 
other  rural  consumer  outlets.  The  average 
monthly  consumption  of  electricity  by  these 
consumers  had  increased  from  98  kilowatt- 
hours  la  1950.  to  189  kilowatt-hours  In  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  electrification  has 
spelled  progress  to  Oklahoma  as  is  well 
demonstrated  in  the  following  article 
from  the  silver  jubilee  edition  of  the 
Oklahoma  Rural  News: 
Elect RU-icATioN  Has  Spelled  Procrtss  to 
Oklahoma 

How  Wuuld  the  rural  areas  of  Oklahoma 
look  to4ay  if  electricity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided IJy  the  rural  electric  cooperatives? 
What  wt)Uld  be  the  population  of  the  State? 

How  much  taxes  would  be  lost  annually 
if  thousands  of  the  now  occupied  farma  had 
been  vacated?  What  would  the  price  of  land 
be  if  all  of  these  farms  had  been  put  up  for 
sale'' 

Definite  answers  of  course  cannot  be  ob- 
tained: however,  one  can  use  good  Judgment 
and  imagination. 

Dozeas  of  the  small  towns  would  have 
completely  disappeared.  Instead  of  living  in 
rural  areas,  those  now  commuting  25  to  150 
miles  a  day  to  work,  would  have  moved  to 
the  point  of  employment.  Others  would 
have  eaded  up  in  California  with  many  of 
their  termer  neighbors.  This  would  have 
had  an  extremely  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  entire  State. 

Millions  of  dollars  In  taxes  would  have 
been  lo$t  in  the  rural  counties  and  the  price 
of  land  could  be  down  considerably  below 
depression  prices. 

It  could  have  meant  the  losing  of  many 
Industries,  another  Congressman,  and  thou- 
sands of  Oklahoma's  most  valuable  re- 
sources^! ts  people. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  would  have  hurt 
every  person  In  every  city,  town,  and  village 
In  the  Btate. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  had  a 
far  greater  effect  on  the  overall  economy  of 
Oklahoma  than  the  average  citizen  can 
ptossiblj  Imagine  ^ 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan;mous  coasent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Stubblefield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr.  Speaker, 
25  yeaj's  ago  this  week.  May  11,  1935, 
President  Roosevelt  issued  the  Executive 
order  creating  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  At  that  time,  only 
8.480  farms  in  Kentucky  or  3  percent 
were  receiving  regular  electric  service. 
Currently.  188.900  farms  or  97.6  percent 
of  all  farms  in  Kentucky  are  being  served 
with  electricity.    More  than  80  percent 


of  the  electrified  farms  in  Kentucky  are 
served  by  rural  electric  cooperatives 
organized  under  the  REA  program. 
The  first  rural  electrification  loan  in 
Kentucky  was  approved  In  October  1935. 
From  that  date  to  the  present,  REA 
loans  totaling  over  $154  million  have 
been  made  to  28  electric  bon-owers  in  the 
State,  of  which  27  are  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. 

The  loans  enabled  borrowers  to  con- 
struct 53.000  miles  of  lines  and  to  serve 
263,000  con.sumers.  As  of  January  1. 
1960,  no  borrower  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky was  overdue  in  its  loan  payments. 
In  fact,  Mr.  SF>eaker,  the  bori  owpi  s  were 
$4,875,000  ahead  of  .schedule.  The  REA 
program  with  its  combination  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  loan  funds  has  not 
only  brought  tremendous  benrfU.s  in  the 
way  of  better  living  conditions  and  a 
better  way  of  life  to  our  farm  p)eople.  but 
it  has  greatly  benefited  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  know,  for  example,  how  w^rious  is 
the  plight  of  our  coal  miner.s  and  the 
coal  industry  generally,  but  it  is  hard  to 
visualize  how  much  more  difficult  and 
tragic  the  circumstances  in  the  coal 
mining  areas  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  coal  which  is 
mined  and  used  to  produce  the  electric 
power  which  supplies  the  farm  home.s  to 
which  the  REA  program  has  brought 
electricity.  Rural  electric  service  ex- 
tends into  112  of  Kentucky's  120  coun- 
ties, but  to  present  fully  the  picture  of 
the  increased  use  of  electricity,  let  us 
compare  for  a  moment  the  amount  of 
power  used  by  the  individuiU  farm  fam- 
ily with  the  tjnount  u.s(k1  when  this 
program  began.  The  average  farm 
home  used  only  40  kilowatt-hoiirs  per 
month  in  1937.  By  1950.  this  rate  had 
jumped  to  116  kilowatt-hours  per  month, 
and  the  projected  1970  rate  is  650  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

The  332,000  member  users  of  nirad 
electric  service  in  Kentucky  have  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  welfare  of  all 
of  Kentucky.  They  want  to  see  Ken- 
tucky prosper  and  grow  and  are  inter- 
ested in  bringing  industry  to  Kentucky 
for  a  more  balanced  economy  They  are 
working  with  other  organizations  to  that 
end.  They  are  working  with  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  in  connec- 
tion with  the  home  economics  program. 
Under  this  program,  equipment  is  loaned 
to  the  school  home  economics  depart- 
ments for  instructional  purposes  at  no 
cost,  and  Is  replaced  annually  with  new 
equipment. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  with 
only  one  exception,  own  modern,  up-to- 
date  office  buildings  and  headquarters 
facilities  with  attractive  auditoriums 
which  are  made  available  to  the  people 
as  a  community  center.  Cooperatives 
employ  personnel  and  staff  who  work 
with  the  member  users  on  ways  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  electric  servi<;jj^ 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Ken- 
tucky are  operating  as  successful  busi- 
ness organizations — meeting  their  loans 
and  providing  low-cost,  dependable  elec- 
tric service  to  their  member  users.  They 
also  make  a  big  contribution  towai-d  the 
general  economic  welfare  of  the  State. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  each  dollar  in- 
vested in  line  facilities,  approximately 


$7  is  now  being  inveited  in  equipment 
for  use  of  this  electr  cal  service.  This 
is  helping  the  merchaits  on  main  street 
and  is  helping  factory  workers  who  pro- 
duce the  electrical  appliances  and  other 
equipment  which  go  along  with  electrical 
power. 

The  rural  electric  program  in  Ken- 
tucky has  grown  from  nothing  25  years 
ago  to  where  it  now  rei:resents  $175  mil- 
lion investment.  Five  of  the  twenty- 
seven  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
Kentucky  serve  families  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  thi?  honor  to  repre- 
sent. These  five  are :  Jackson  Purchase 
Cooperative.  Paducah;  Hickman -Pulton, 
Hickman,  West  Kentucky,  Mayfield; 
Pennyrile.  Hopkinsvllle;  and  Warren 
County.  Bowling  Green.  We  are  proud 
of  these  cooperatives,  f'roud  of  the  qual- 
ity of  their  management  and  of  the  high 
type  of  leadership  reflected  in  their 
boards  of  directors.  The  REA  program 
and  its  success  is  a  liv.ng  monument  to 
their  ability  and  their  leadership.  I 
pledge  my  continued  sujjport  to  this  great 
program  and  am  honored  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  REA  on  this 
25th  birthday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Carnahan  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  observance 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  rural  electrification  program 
During  the  third  year  of  the  first  term 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
President  was  presented  with  the  results 
of  a  survey  of  the  number  of  electrified 
farms  in  rural  America.  This  survey 
revealed  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
farms  in  America  had  electricity. 
Thereupon  President  Roosevelt  on  May 
11.  1935.  by  Executive  order  established 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  handed  it  the  resix)nsibility  of 
electrifying  the  farm  homes  in  America. 
This  was  a  significant  day  not  only  for 
rural  America  but  for  all  the  Nation. 
Within  the  25  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, America  found  itself  engaged  in  a 
global  war.  in  a  war  in  Korea,  and  in  a 
prolonged  cold-war  siege  which  com- 
bined to  make  it  mandatory  that  Amer- 
ica's farms  produce  not  only  for  its  owTi 
people  and  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  but  equally  as  important  to  help 
in  feeding  millions  of  peoples  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  globe  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  had  been  destroyed  by 
war  and  the  subsequent  dislocation 
which  took  place.  In  this  mammoth  ef- 
fort, REA  has  played  a  significant  and 
tremendously  important  role. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  instrumental  in  sparking  the  inter- 
est in  this  body  which  resulted  in  the 
year  that  followed,  in  the  passage  of  the 
REA  Act  which  made  rural  electrifica- 
tion a  long-range  program.  REA  is  just 
another  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  Speaker  Rayburn  during  his  years  of 
rich  service. 


This  was  just  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  as  REA  celebrates  its  silver  an- 
niversary we  find  that  approximately  97 
percent  of  all  the  farms  in  America  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  modem  electric  serv- 
ice. From  10  percent  to  97  percent  is  a 
tremendous  stride  in  just  25  years.  The 
farmer  of  America  owes  all  of  this  to  the 
REA  which  has  financed  around  1.000 
rural  electric  distribution  systems.  The 
result  has  been  that  from  this  program 
established  25  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
farsighted  men,  has  come  the  electric 
power  which  has  made  America  the 
greatest  agricultural  nation  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  enu- 
merate in  these  moments  the  many 
benefits  which  have  ensued  as  this  pro- 
gram has  grown.  It  has,  for  example, 
meant  more  jobs.  Farmers  are  buying 
television  sets,  water  heaters,  refrig- 
erators, electric  motors,  and  other  elec- 
trical appliances.  This  represents  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  sales  each  year  and 
creates  new  jobs  as  the  market  for  these 
services  increases.  Thus  our  cities  have 
profited  by  the  program  set  into  opera- 
tion 25  years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  continued  each  year  since  then  by 
the  Congress. 

Not  only  have  the  people  of  the  cities 
benefited  but  the  whole  face  of  rural 
America  has  changed  as  power  has  been 
brought  to  the  farms.  Electricity  has 
made  great  changes  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ing. The  first  RE.^  loan  was  approved 
in  July  1935,  and  since  that  date,  gone 
are  the  days  of  much  drudgery  and 
backbreaking  toil  of  pitching  hay  with 
a  fork,  carrying  water  by  the  pail,  and 
firewood  by  the  armful  Kerosene 
lamps,  lanterns,  pump  handles  and 
sadirons  have  lost  their  meaning  to  most 
youngsters  in  high  school  today.  The 
woman  on  the  farm  now  has  a  more 
liveable  life.  Her  husband  formerly  had 
to  use  only  musclepower  to  accomplish 
numerous  tasks  of  farm  life.  Now  we 
are  told  that  there  are  over  400  different 
tasks  that  electricity  can  perform  on  the 
farm  that  formerly  farm  folk  did  the 
hard  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  within  my  own 
congressional  district  six  electric  co- 
ops— the  Black  River  Electric  Co-op. 
Ironton;  the  Intercounty  Electric  Co-op. 
Licking:  the  Howell-Oregon  Electric 
Co-op.  West  Plains;  the  Gascosage  Elec- 
tric Co-op,  Dixon;  the  Crawford  Elec- 
tric Co-op;  Bourbon;  and  the  Citizens 
Electric  Corporation.  Ste.  Genevieve.  I 
give  some  statistics  on  two  of  the.se  op- 
erations only  just  to  save  time.  They 
are  typical  of  the  other  four  within  the 
district. 

The  Citizens  Electric  Corporation  in 
Ste.  Genevieve  is  an  REA -financed  util- 
ity operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission. 
The  area  served  comprises  all  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  and  Perry  Counties,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  Girardeau 
County.  The  unusual  organizational 
character  of  the  corporation  was  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  it  serves  two 
cities  of  more  than  1.500  population.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  corporation  is 
identical  to  the  typical  REA  coopera- 
tive. It  is  owned  and  directed  by  those 
it  serves.     Under  a  capital  credit  con- 


tract with  all  consumers,  it  is  obUgated 
to  allocate  any  margins  or  earnings  back 
to  the  credit  of  the  consumer. 

The  amount  of  loans  to  the  Citizens 
Electric  Corporation  under  note  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
stands  at  $7,551,228.10.  This  facility  has 
1.963  miles  of  transmaission  and  distribu- 
tion lines  which  is  an  effective  part  of  the 
overall  task  of  bringing  electric  service  to 
all  our  p>eopie  in  the  rural  areas  as  well  as 
the  towns  and  villages.  This  corpora- 
tion supplies  9.963  consumers  of  which 
appioximately  50  p<?rcent  are  farms  and 
other  classes  of  rural  service.  The  rates 
charged  by  the  corporation  are  the  lowest 
possible,  consistent  with  the  rendering 
of  a  high  quality  and  adequate  electrical 
service.  This  facility.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
continuing  to  make  a  tremendo'js  con- 
tribution to  this  rural  area  of  America 
and  has  paid  dividends  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  one  of  the 
other  six  coopK-ratives  within  my  dis- 
trict— the  Crawford  Electric  Cooperative, 
Bourbon.  Mo.  This  facility  now  serves 
some  6,500  members  on  approximately 
2.130  miles  of  line  in  six  Missouri  coun- 
ties. In  1949  the  kilowatt  usage  was  ap- 
proximately 4  million.  By  1959  this  had 
risen  to  the  total  of  over  17  million.  It 
IS  of  significance  to  note  that  one  of  the 
most  important  loads  within  this  co- 
operative is  the  U.S.  Army  Nike  Base  at 
Catawissa.  Mo. — another  defense  con- 
tribution of  REIA  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

What  has  held  true  for  my  own  Eighth 
Missouri  District  is  equally  as  true  for 
the  State  of  Missouri.  In  1935  there 
were  just  17,893  farms  electrified  within 
the  State  of  Missouri.  This  was  ap- 
proximately 6.4  percent  of  the  farms  in 
the  State.  By  1959  there  were  193.950 
farms  electrified  or  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 96. 2  percent.  Of  these  79.3  per- 
cent are  .served  by  an  REA  cooperative. 

It  is  to  be  stre,ssed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  co-ops  are  voluntary,  democratic 
organizations  set  up  to  perform  a  service 
for  their  members  They  are  owned  by 
the  members  they  serve.  These  rural 
services  would  not  have  been  likely  had 
it  not  been  for  the  REA  and  its  empower- 
ment by  the  Congress  1  year  after  its 
creation  by  Executive  order  to  make  loans 
for  the  construction  of  the.se  facilities. 
These  REA-financed  loans  have  been  re- 
paid at  a  record  that  is  nothing  short  of 
fantastic.  Over  $4  billion  has  been 
loaned  in  the  past  25  years  To  date 
over  $1.1  billion  has  been  repaid.  Tins 
includes  $628  million  repaid  on  princi- 
pal. $375  million  on  interest,  and  $146 
million  paid  ahead  of  schedule.  Only 
one  REA  borrower  out  of  a  thousand 
across  the  Nation  and  that  not  m  Mis- 
souri, has  been  delinquent  in  repaying 
its  loan.  This  is  a  record  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility hard  to  match  elsewhere. 

A  25th  anniversary  is  necessarily  a 
time  for  looking  backward  but  equally 
so  a  time  to  look  forward.  There  are. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  would  have  us 
terminate  the  REA  and  render  the  acco- 
lade. "Well  done."  The  present  Admin- 
istrator of  the  REA  has  summed  up  the 
future  for  REA  in  three  phases:  First, 
more  people:  second,  increased  consump- 
tion of  electricity;   third,  heavier  plant 
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facilities.     He  predicts  that  these  trends 
seem  certain  to  continue  for  at  least  20 

years  more. 

And  so  it  is  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  might 
say  that  the  first  goal  of  REA  has  been 
met — rural  America  has  had  electricity 
brought  to  its  doors.  Now  as  we  enter 
a  phase  of  change  and  redevelopment 
in  rural  America,  REA  looks  confidently 
to  the  future  with  the  assurance  that  it 
can  continue  to  meet  the  challencre  of 
furnishing  a  constantly  high  quality  of 
service  t-o  all  rural  consumers  in  what- 
ever amounts  they  may  require  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with 
sound  management. 

Truly,  Mr  Speaker.  25  years  of  experi- 
ence with  REA  leads  all  of  us  to  say  that 
rural  electrification  is  good  for  all  Amer- 
icRns 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ullm.^n  :  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

Thert-  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  real  sense  of  pride — pride  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  as  a  Representative  of  a 
great  rural  area,  and  as  an  American — 
that  I  rise  to  add  my  voice  to  the  others 
being  raised  here  this  afternoon  in  trib- 
ute to  the  rural  electrification  program 
which  is  this  year  celebrating  its  silver 
jubilee.  We  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
vision  of  those  who  wrote  and  enacted  the 
basic  legislation  which  established  this 
program  There  are.  as  it  happens,  25 
Members  of  this  body  today  who  were 
also  Members  of  this  body  when  thf^ 
Rural  Electrification  Act  was  pa.ssed  and 
I  know  that,  high  on  the  list  of  his  many 
accomplishments,  our  beloved  Speaker 
ranks  his  sponsorship  of  that  historic 
piece  of  legislation. 

We  also  pay  tribute  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  names  are  of  course  legion,  from 
the  late  Morris  L.  Cooke  and  his  suc- 
cessor, John  Carmody,  down  through  the 
years  and  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Agency,  from  the  Administrator  to  the 
newest  stenographers  and  typists. 

But.  most  of  all.  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
farmers  of  America  whose  program  it 
really  is.  and  whose  efforts  have  made  it 
a  major  and  continuing  achievement. 
In  the  words  of  the  song  which  they  sing 
each  year  at  their  annual  meeting,  these 
people  from  the  real  grassroots  of  Amer- 
ica have  worked  to  help  each  other,  and 
in  so  doing  they  have  shown  the  world 
what  happens  when  the  farmer  takes  a 
hand. 

The  record  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  is  written  in  the  statistics  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar — the  nearly  1  '2 
million  miles  of  distribution  lines  that 
now  carry  the  benefits  of  electrical  power 
to  more  than  4'j  million  farms,  homes 
and  other  rural  establishments,  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  American 
farms  electrified  from  only  10  percent  in 
1935  to  more  than  96  percent  today.  In 
my  owTi  State  of  Oregon  the  story  is 
equally  one  of  accomplishment  for  which 
we  can  be  proud — more  than  11,000 
miles  of  distribution  lines  serving  almost 


35,000  consumers  with  better  than  97 
percent  of  Oregon  farms  now  electrified. 
In  my  own  District,  there  are  currently 
about  11,000  farms  being  served  by  some 
nine  rural  electric  systems. 

But  more  important  than  these  statis- 
tics, impressive  as  they  are,  is  the  rec- 
ord which  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
grarn  has  written  in  terms  of  what  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Johnson  1.  has  called  "the 
quiet:  revolution  that  has  changed  the 
face  of  rural  America."  It  is  in  terms  of 
increased  productivity,  lightened  work 
loads  for  farmers  and  their  families,  and 
that  immeasurable  intangible  of  a  "bet- 
ter Ufe"  which  has  replaced  so  much  of 
the  traditional  drudgery  of  life  for  farm 
families  that  the  record  of  the  rural  elec- 
trificsation  program  is  really  written. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  record  of  which 
all  of  us  are  jiLstifiably  proud.  But  it  is 
a  record  that  has  not  been  established 
in  a  vacuum  and  I  want  to  take  a  few 
m.onient.s  t-o  talk  about  an  aspect  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  of  which  we 
in  t'le  Pacific  Northwest  arc  particularly 
conscious.  The  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram and  its  outstanding  achievements 
must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
program  of  full  resource  development 
whicSi  is  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 

The  rural  electrification  program  is 
bringing  the  benefits  of  low-cost  electric 
power  to  rural  America.  It  is  doing  so 
throutrh  the  use  of  the  people's  own 
credit,  made  available  by  the  REA — a 
fundamental  example  of  using  public 
credit  for  public  purposes.  The  great 
success  of  this  program  has  been  made 
possible,  in  large  measure,  by  a  parallel 
program  of  developing  the  people's  re- 
.source  heritage  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  good — through  the  Federal  power 
progn-am. 

I  call  your  attention  to  two  aspects  of 
the  rural  electrification  program  in  our 
own  State  of  Oregon.  Oregon  rural 
electric  consumers  have  the  second 
highest  per  member  constmiption  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  Nation.  Rural  electric  sys- 
tem^ in  Oregon  also  have  the  second- 
lowest  per-kilowatt  cost  for  wholesale 
pKjwtr  purchases  in  the  Nation.  In  both 
instances,  the  top-ranking  State  is  our 
sister  State  of  Washington  and  the  key 
to  tl&is  ranking  for  our  two  States  is,  of 
courise,  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
Coliunbia  River  Basin  which  are  being 
harnessed  for  all  the  people  through  the 
multiple-purpose  development  program 
of  tlie  Federal  Government. 

Ttie  vital  importance  of  the  Federal 
power  programs  to  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  is  not  characteristic  only 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Across  the 
entire  country,  450  rural  electric  systems 
purcjhase  all  or  part  of  their  electric 
eneitgy  from  Federal  power  marketing 
agencies.  In  fiscal  1958.  these  pur- 
chases totaled  about  9  1  billion  kilowatt- 
houfs  at  a  cost  of  some  $45  million.  This 
was  roughly  40  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  power  to  all  rural  electric  systems.  A 
similar  amount  of  power  was  purchased 
in  that  year  from  investor-owned  pri- 
vate power  companies,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$72  5  million.  This  means  that  rural 
electric  systems  got  about  60  percent 
more  power  per  dollar  of  expenditure 
from  Federal  power  marketing  agencies 


than  from  investor-owned  private  power 
companies  In  addition  to  this  direct 
benefit  to  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, there  is  the  substantial  saving 
which  has  come  in  their  purchases  from 
private  power  sources  as  a  result  of  the 
competitive  yardstick  effects  which  are 
such  an  important  aspect  of  the  Federal 
power  program. 

The  evidence  that  our  program  of  full 
resource  development  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram is  not  confined  to  the  figures  I  have 
just  cited.  Between  1958  and  1959.  sales 
of  electricity  by  rural  electric  systems  in- 
creased by  15 '2  percent — a  rate  that 
means  their  power  loads  are  roughly 
doubling  every  4  to  5  years.  In  con- 
trast, sales  of  electricity  by  the  industry 
as  a  whole  are  increasing  at  a  rate  which 
represents  a  doubling  of  loads  in  about 
every  7  to  10  years.  Not  only  can  rural 
electric  systems  better  carry  out  their 
mi-ssion  of  bringing  low -cost  power  to 
rural  America  if  they  are  independent 
from  high-cost  private  power  supplies, 
but  private  sources  of  supply  are  not 
adequate  to  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
electric  cooperatives.  I  would  remind 
those  who  might  take  exception  to  this 
point  that  25  years  ago  representatives 
of  private  power  companies  were  saying 
that  all  the  farmers  who  wanted  elec- 
tricity were  already  receivii^g  it  from 
their  flnns.  The  record  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  since  that  time 
furnishes  a  complete  rebuttal  to  their 
contention. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  if  the  rural  electrification 
prog^ram  is  to  continue  to  build  on  the 
record  of  the  past  25  years  which  we  are 
honoring  today,  it  can  do  so  only  if  we 
here  continue  to  keep  faith  with  the 
people  of  America  and  with  their  and 
our  great  resource  heritage — only  if  we 
continue  the  job  of  developing  that 
heritage  in  the  proud  tradition  of  full 
multiple-use  for  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  We  are  justifiably 
proud  of  the  past  25  years  of  achieve- 
ment, but  we  must  continue  to  write  the 
record  in  the  years  ahead  along  the  lines 
that  have  been  established  in  law  and 
practice — in  the  spirit  of  those  princi- 
ples enunciated  and  adhered  to  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot. 
by  George  Norris  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  by  all  the  people,  famous  and 
unknown,  who  have  created  the  context 
of  resource  development  which  has 
made  the  proud  record  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  possible. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  fMr.  Perkins!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  Congres-sional  District  of 
Kentucky  are  proud  of  the  good  work  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Since 
1935  most  of  the  farms  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky have  been  able  to  receive  central 
station  electric  service. 
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The  district  that  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  is  served  by  the  Big  Sandy 
RECC  at  Paintsville;  Grayson  RECC, 
Grayson;  Clark  RECC,  Winchester; 
Jackson  County  RECC  at  McKee;  Cum- 
berland "Valley  RECC,  Corbin,  and  Lick- 
ing "Valley  RECC  at  West  Liberty.  Some 
of  these  co-ops  do  not  reach  too  far  into 
the  Seventh  District.  For  instance. 
Cumberland  Valley  Co-op  in  Corbin 
serves  a  part  of  Letcher  County.  Clark 
RECC  at  Winchester  serves  parts  of 
Bath  and  Menifee  Counties.  All,  how- 
ever, have  a  fairly  heavy  saturation  of 
rural  electric  service;  some  counties  are 
served  extensively  by  the  rural  electric 
co-op  lines— for  example,  Mort-'an  Coun- 
ty serves  2,300  rural  electric  consumers, 
Wolfe  County,  1,700;  MagofBn  County, 
1,252;  Elliott  County.  1.850.  and  Greenup 
County,  1.625,  and  so  forth. 

The  people  In  the  district  appreciate 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
loaned  to  the  co-ops  in  order  that  they 
could  provide  this  service.  As  of  the  end 
of  the  year  1959.  BVa  Sandy  Co-op  loans 
amounted  to  S2. 488. 466. 92;  Clark  RECC, 
$3,947,429  15;  Gray.son  Co-op.  $3,799,- 
729  61;  Licking  Valley.  $3,318,424.44; 
Jackson  County  RECC,  $6,972,772.10; 
Cumberland  Valley  at  Corbin,  $3,602.- 
432  37.  All  these  co-ops.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Grayson  and  Big  Sandy  Co- 
ops buy  their  wholesale  power  from  east 
Kentucky  RuraJ  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Winchester — this  is  the  generation  and 
transmission  coop>erative  in  the  State. 
Big  Sandy  and  Grayson  Co-ops  pui'chase 
their  power  on  a  wholesale  basis  from 
the  Kentucky  Power  Co. 

The  district  Uiat  I  repre.sent  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  the  young- 
est rural  cooperative  in  the  State — the 
Grayson  RECC  whose  manager  is  Ro- 
bert Adams,  and  this  co-op  is  the  last 
to  be  established  in  Kentucky,  making 
the  26th  in  the  State.  This  area  was 
served  by  tlie  Fleming-Mason  RECC  at 
Flemingsburg  until  about  10  years  ago 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  territory 
was  then  large  enough  to  be  operated  as 
an  independent  cooperative:  as  a  result, 
the  Grayson  Rural  Electric  Co-op  was 
established,  bringing  the  total  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  in  Kentucky  to  26. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  all 
of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  aie  try- 
ing to  do  everything  possible  to  aid  the 
areas  in  which  they  operate.  For  ex- 
ample, they  now  have  a  school  equip- 
ment plan  in  operation  where  equip- 
ment is  loaned  to  the  high  schools  in 
the  areas  served  by  the  cooperatives 
for  use  of  their  home  economics  depart- 
ments for  instructional  piu-poses.  This 
equipment  is  changed  out  at  the  end  of 
each  year  and  new,  up-to-date  equip- 
ment installed  so  the  teachers  and  the 
children  will  have  new  equipment  avail- 
able for  their  use.  This  equipment  is 
loaned  at  no  cost  to  the  school — the  co- 
ops feel  that  this  is  a  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  school 
program  and  will  benefit  the  children  of 
the  respective  areas. 

Then  again,  each  rural  electric  coop- 
erative owns  and  operates  its  own  office 
building — each  building  has  an  audi- 
torium that  is  available  for  all  types  of 
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meetings — this  is  a  community  enter- 
prise and  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years. 

Each  of  the  co-ops  provide  a  financial 
program  for  its  members  for  the  pur- 
chase of  electrical  equipment — this  en- 
ables the  members  to  stretch  their 
dollars  a  little  bit  in  order  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  their  electric  service. 

I  do  want  to  state  on  this  25th  anni- 
versary that  each  co-op  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  is  meeting  its  ob- 
ligation on  loans  from  REA,  and  at  the 
same  time,  providing  adequate  low-cost 
electric  service  to  the  members.  In  con- 
clusion. I  want  to  state  that  I  have  al- 
ways obsei-ved  that  each  of  the  co-ops 
is  dedicated  to  the  objective  of  prorid- 
ing  low-cost  dependable  electric  service 
to  the  people  throughout  the  respective 
areas  of  the  State,  and  this  service  has 
improved  the  standard  of  living  of  hun- 
dreds of  thou-sands  of  families. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  Trimble!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
notable  day  in  the  histor>-  of  our  country. 
A  day  when  we  celebrate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  initiation  of  the  Rural 
EHectiification  Administration  and  salute 
our  devoted  Speaker  for  his  part  in  its 
begirming. 

I  know  of  no  domestic  program  which 
has  done  more  for  rural  America  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  rural  electrifica- 
tion, i  know  firsthand  what  it  means  to 
a  mother  and  a  housewife  to  care  for  her 
family  without  running  water  in  the 
home,  either  hot  or  cold,  to  have  no 
washing  machine,  no  electric  stove,  no 
refrigerator,  no  freezer,  and  no  electric 
lights.  I  know,  too,  how  she  worked  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night 
and  died  early  in  life  from  overwork. 

Now  the  rural  mother  and  housewife 
has  in  her  home  all  the  conveniences 
which  electricity  brings.  She  has  the 
same  labor-saving  devices  which  her 
sister  in  the  cities  knew  earlier,  and  life 
for  her  on  the  faim  is  not  the  same  any 
more. 

There  are  those  who  would  hinder  and 
hamper  this  great  program.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
my  prayer  is  that  they  will  not  succeed  in 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Marshall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  agricultural  revolution  is 
surely  one  of  the  great  advances  in  hu- 
man history.  Living  in  the  midst  of  it, 
as  we  do,  we  are  sometimes  unaware  of 
its  existence  or  overwhelmed  by  its 
problems. 


Today,  in  observance  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Rui-al  Ellectrification  Ad- 
ministration, we  pay  tribute  to  the  home- 
owTied  rural  electric  systems  which 
played  so  iinp>ortant  a  role  in  this  con- 
tinuing revolution.  Like  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gasoline  engine,  the  use  of 
electricity  on  the  farm  set  the  stage  for 
another  great  advance  in  efficient  pro- 
duction of  the  food  and  fiber  so  necessary 
to  national  erowth. 

The  modest  begirming  on  May  11.  1935, 
did  not  foretell  the  technological  ad- 
vances REA  would  bring  to  farm  opera- 
tions. Nor  did  we  realize  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  electric  service  would 
make  toward  meeting  the  production  de- 
mands of  World  War  II  wnth  limited 
manpower  resources. 

We  have  good  cause  to  be  grateful 
for  the  foresight  of  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  sitrned  Executive  Order  7037  on 
May  11,  1935,  to  inaugurate  this  pro- 
gram. A  share  of  this  gratitude  goes, 
too.  to  our  great  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.";.  Sam  Raybxtrh,  and  to  the 
late  Senator  Norris  for  their  contribu- 
tion in  carrying  forward  a  long-range 
program. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  dependable, 
low-cost  electric  power  on  farming  is  in 
evidence  everywhere  in  our  country.  Its 
impetus  to  mechanization  has  tripled 
the  output  per  farmworker  in  just  25 
years.  The  record  of  American  agricul- 
ture does  not  need  to  be  recounted  here 
nor  need  we  belabor  the  contribution  of 
electricity  to  that  record. 

The  revolution  in  production  was  in- 
evitably accompanied  by  great  changes 
in  rural  living.  It  ^s  hard  to  realize  that 
just  a  quarter  century  ago,  16  million 
Americans  were  without  light.  Many 
young  Americans  and  many  young  farm 
families  barely  recall  the  days  of  kero- 
sene lamps,  coal  stoves,  lanterns,  pump 
handles,  and  fiatirons. 

Mo.^t  of  us,  however,  remember  the 
back-breaking  work  and  the  drudgery  in 
even  the  simplest  jobs  around  a  farm — 
pitchine  hay  with  a  fork,  carrying  water 
by  the  pail  and  firewood  by  the  armful. 

The  life  of  a  farm  wile  was  one  of  long 
hours  and  hard  work.  Her  sisters  in 
the  city  were  using  the  new  appliances 
but  she  wa.^hed  with  a  wa.shboard  and 
heated  her  fiatiron  on  the  wood  or  coal 
stove.  She  sewed  and  mended  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamp  that  smoked  up. 

Preserving  food  meant  many  hours  in 
preparation  for  canning — hauling  water 
and  wood,  and  standing  over  a  hot  stove 
to  attend  to  every  step. 

With  almo-st  all  of  our  farms  electrified 
today,  farm  families  them.selves  some- 
limes  forget  how  much  they  depend 
upon  electric  power — until  the  power 
goes  off.  Things  are  easier  today,  ever^-- 
one  agrees,  because  the  use  of  electricity 
is  so  commonplace  that  we  take  it  for 
granted. 

The  pioneers  in  our  rural  electric  sys- 
tem who  fought  to  bring  light  and  power 
to  farms  and  farm  homes  may  well  re- 
gard this  commonplace  acceptance  as  a 
high  tribute  to  their  successful  work. 
They  have  changed  the  face  of  rural 
America  and  brought  to  farms  a  steadily 
improved  standard  of  living  which  was 
denied  to  rural  people  simply  because  of 
distances  that  are  a  part  of  agriculture. 
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As  so  often  happens,  when  farmers 
benefited,  the  whole  rural  community 
and  finally  the  national  economy  shared 
m  the  benefits.  We  need  only  consider 
what  a  great  boon  rural  electrification 
has  oeen  and  continues  to  be  for  busi- 
ness and  industry.  It  has  opened  al- 
most unlimited  markets  for  machinery 
and  appliances  that  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered luxuries  but  as  necessities  of 
everyday  work. 

The  rural  electric  program  is  one  of 
tne  finest  examples  of  cooperation  be- 
tween people  and  their  Government.  It 
helped  farmers  help  themselves  to  ac- 
complish what  they  were  unable  to  do 
by  single  efforts  alone.  An  entire  Na- 
tion has  benefited. 

This  should  be  a  remmder  to  us  that 
there  are  still  opportunities  for  people 
to  work  with  and  through  their  Govern- 
ment to  do  together  the  jobs  we  cannot 
do  alone. 

When  we  pay  tribute  to  REA  today, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  millions  of  farm 
families  who  made  it  work.  They  are 
properly  the  ones  to  be  commended  on 
this  anniversary  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  offering  my  congratulations  on  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  recall  just  when  electrical  energy 
became  available  for  light  and  power 
and  heat  and  refrigeration  m  our  fac- 
tories and  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
homes:  but,  as  a  practical  matter,  in 
rural  America  that  time  was  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  That  was  when, 
in  1935.  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration was  established.  And  dur- 
ing the  25  intervening  years,  the  pro- 
gram of  REA  has  been  of  tremendous 
importance  to  our  rural  people  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Only  23  years  ago  in  my  own  great 
State  of  Louisiana  merely  2.826  of  a  to- 
tal of  170,216  rural  homes  and  farms 
had  electrical  service  of  any  type.  The 
national  average  of  rural  farms  and 
homes  with  electricity  at  that  same  time 
was  only  10  percent  of  the  total  number. 

That  was  the  year  1937.  when  the  first 
member-owned.  REA-financed  electric 
cooperative  was  organized  in  Louisiana. 
Today  there  are  13  of  these  cooperatives 
in  our  State,  and  they  provide  98  per- 
cent area  coverage:  which,  I  have  been 
told,  is  a  national  record  in  total  per- 
centage of  members  served. 

Louisiana's  REA-financed  electric  co- 
ops now  serve  more  than  half  a  million 
people,  their  homes,  businesses,  and 
small  industries.  These  13  co-ops  have 
more  than  25,000  miles  of  rural  electric 
lines,  averaging  about  4.5  members  per 
mile  for  the  State. 

The  average  electrical  consumption  on 
these  lines  has  jumjjed  from  about  45 
kilowatt-hours  for  each  consumer  20 
years  ago  to  an  average  of  245  kilowatt- 
hours  per  consumer  last  year.  It  Is 
readily  understandable,  of  course,  that 


this  Increased  electrical  usage  in  these 
systems  in  Louisiana  has  necessitated 
the  rephasing  and  rebuilding  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  lines  during  the  past 
10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
body  certainly  understand  that,  con- 
trary to  erroneous  claims  made  by  some 
interests,  the  member-owned  electric 
cooperatives  are  not  Government  agen- 
cies, and  they  do  not  exist  on  taxpayers' 
handouts.  They  were  organized  by  lead- 
ing loiral  citizens  who.  to  state  it  sim- 
ply, desperately  wanted  electricity. 
They  are  controlled  by  member-elected 
boards  of  directors. 

Nationwide,  these  co-ops  have  a  re- 
markable record  for  repaying  REA 
loans.  Let  me  cite  the  record  for  my 
own  State:  Since  1937,  the  13  coopera- 
tives in  Louisiana  have  been  advanced 
$55  million,  m  round  figures,  by  the 
RuraJ  Electrification  Administration. 
As  of  December  31,  1959,  they  had  re- 
paid, in  round  figures.  $20  million  on 
these  loans,  nearly  $6  million  of  which 
was  interest  to  the  Federal  lending 
agency.  But  there  is  more:  In  addi- 
tion to  those  payments.  Louisiana  s  co- 
ops had  paid  nearly  another  $5  million 
to  the  REA  in  advance  of  schedule. 

Rural  electrification  has  certainly 
helped  farmers,  but  it  has  indeed  done 
very  much  more  than  that  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  for  each  dollar  invested  by  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  the  members 
of  those  co-ops  spend  $6  for  appliances 
alone.  And  that  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning. Think,  for  example,  of  the  vast 
dairying  industry  and  its  dependence 
upon  rural  electricity;  the  great  fishing 
industry,  dependent  upon  modem  re- 
frigeration; and  of  innumerable  small 
rural  industries,  along  with  countless 
new  main-street  businesses,  all  created 
as  a  result  of  the  new  markets,  methods, 
production,  and  related  factors  of  rural 
electricity.  Think  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment, the  recreational  sites,  the  summer 
homes  and  camps,  and  other  facilities 
enjoyed  by  urban  as  well  as  rural  peo- 
ple. And  think,  surely,  of  all  the  jobs, 
the  increased  productivity  and  stronger 
economy  of  my  State,  of  your  State,  and 
of  aU  our  States.  Everyone  has  bene- 
fited from  rural  electricity. 

It  Js  pertinent,  I  believe.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
for  me  to  add  to  my  remarks  here  today 
that  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  our  free 
enterprise  system,  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  our  privately  owned  public  utilities. 
But  I  think  it  is  well  that  the  public 
should  understand  that  not  only  the  co- 
ops, but  private  businesses,  municipali- 
ties, and  other  public  bodies  also  borrow 
REA  funds  for  rural  electrification  and 
rural  telephones,  at  the  same  interest 
rates  charged  the  cooperatives.  I  shall 
not  proceed  further  with  this  point  other 
than  to  state  emphatically  that  the  rural 
electric  co-ops  are  not  Government 
agencies,  any  more  than  are  the  other 
utilities  which  borrow  REA  money ;  and 
they,  of  course,  are  not  Government 
agencies  in  any  sense  of  the  meaning. 

The  rural  electric  cooperative  is  a  serv- 
ice organization.  It  must  deal  with  prob- 
lems such  as  building  and  maintaining 
lines  stretching  for  miles  through  woods, 
swamps,  hills,  and  other  isolated  areas. 


with  no  thought  of  commercial  profits 
Yet,  as  has  been  so  abundantly  demon- 
strated during  the  past  25  years,  the  elec- 
tric co-op  certainly  does^  wonderful  job 
of  bringing  the  practically  limitless 
benefits  of  electricity  to  our  fine  rural 
people. 

I  feel  sure  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  the  success  of  our 
rural  electric  co-ops  is  the  democratic. 
American-type  cooperation  among  the 
owners,  who  are  the  rural  folks  who  use 
the  electric  power  provided  to  them  by 
the  co-op.  They  are  surely  much  more 
than  customers  for.  or  consumers  of,  elec- 
tricity. The  owners  are  the  members  of 
the  co-op.  the  .stockholders  in  a  modern 
enterprise  which  has  perhaps  done  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  lift  the  face 
of  our  country. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  should  be 
remembered — by  the  public  and  by  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government — that  REA  is  a  business 
enterprise,  not  an  old-line  Government 
activity  It  needs  business,  and  not 
political  administration. 

Unless  the  business  management  of  the 
REA  Is  to  be  impaired  every  time  a  hos- 
tile political  administration  comes  Into 
power  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
agency  must  have  consistently  nonpoliti- 
cal  direction.  REA.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, can  lend  only  as  much  money  as 
Congress  says  it  can  lend,  and  then  only 
when  the  loan  meets  the  conditions  speci- 
fied by  Congress. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  cannot  too 
soon  get  REA  back  in  the  hands  of  ad- 
ministrators who  are  dedicated  to  the 
progress  of  rural  electrification.  We 
must  restore  REA  loan  authority  to  the 
place  where  it  belongs — the  management 
of  the  agency — where  it  was  prior  to 
1953.  and  take  It  away  from  political 
domination  by  any  administration. 

Mr  ALBETIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr  Watts)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
observe  the  25th  anniversary'  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  cooperation  with  the  rural  people  of 
this  country.  It  was  on  May  11.  1935. 
that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Executive  order  creating  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
This  was  an  event  of  tremendous 
significance  for  the  rural  people  of 
Kentucky  and  for  the  people  of  45  other 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  'Virgin 
Islands. 

In  1935  thousands  of  farmers  and  their 
families  had  given  up  hope  of  receiving 
central  station  electric  service  during 
their  lifetimes.  Despite  the  fact  that  our 
towns  and  cities  had  taken  electricity  for 
granted  for  several  decades,  only  11  of 
every  100  farms  In  the  United  States 
were  electrified  25  years  ago.  Farmers 
literally  were  living  in  the  dark  ages. 
They  read  by  kerosene  lamps;  they 
cooked  over  wood  or  coal;  they  had  no 
refrigeration;  they  were  denied  the  use 
of  the  radio. 


When  REA  was  created,  only  3  percent 
of  the  farms  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
were  electrified.  The.se  few  were  located, 
by  and  large,  close  enough  to  towns  to 
obtain  municipal  service. 

Today,  on  REA's  silver  anniversary,  it 
is  estimated  that  nearly  98  percent  of  all 
Kentucky  farms  have  electricity,  and 
more  than  80  percent  of  these  farms  are 
served  by  28  RELA  borrowers.  Nationally, 
about  1.000  REA  borrowers  serve  more 
than  4'2  million  con.sumers,  and  97  per- 
cent of  U.S.  farms  are  electrified. 

This  tremendous  achievement  in  a 
single  generation  was  accomplished 
without  a  single  grant  or  handout.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  19;i6.  which 
wa.s  introduced  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
established  REA  as  a  lending  agency. 
The  dollars  which  have  gone  into  rural 
electrification  are  being  repaid  to  the 
Government,  with  interest. 

Of  the  28  REA  borrowers  in  Kentucky, 
27  are  cooperatives,  organized  and  owned 
and  operated  by  the  rural  people  they 
serve.  It  was  no  small  task  for  farmers 
who  were  inexperienced  In  the  electric 
power  business  to  form  their  own  organ- 
izations to  get  that  power.  But  Ken- 
tucky farmers  proved  that  they  were  good 
businessmen  in  the  power  business,  as 
well  as  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 
They  not  only  built  the  co-ops.  but  they 
built  them  on  a  .sound  financial  basis. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing on  a  co-op  power  line  knows  that 
there  is  no  better,  no  more  reliable,  elec- 
tric service  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
Nation  than  over  REA-financed  lines 

The  first  REA  electrification  loan  in 
Kentucky  was  approved  in  October  of 
1935.  The  first  REA-financed  line  in 
my  State  was  energized  on  December  22, 
1937,  by  the  Henderson -Union  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative,  of  Henderson.  Ky. 

As  1960  began.  REA  had  approved  more 
than  $174  million  in  electrification  loans 
to  our  28  borrowers.  In  turn,  these  lo- 
cal cooperatives  have  built  more  than 
52,000  miles  of  line  and  other  facilities 
to  serve  263.487  rural  consumers. 

So  far.  Kentucky  borrowers  have  re- 
paid $23,688,279  on  the  principal  of  their 
REA  loans.  In  addition,  they  have  paid 
$14,367,500  in  Interest  and  $4,874,944 
ahead  of  schedule.  No  Ixjrrower  in  Ken- 
tucky is  overdue  in  its  loan  pavments  to 
REA. 

To  those  of  you  who  lived  on  farms  be- 
fore electrification,  there  is  little  need 
to  describe  the  changes  that  power  has 
brought  to  rural  America.  Tho.se  of  you 
from  towns  and  cities  will  have  difficulty 
in  imagining  what  life  ivas  like  in  those 
dark  days.  Electricity  has  brought  so 
many  changes  to  Kentu::ky  that  It  would 
take  me  all  day  to  recount  them. 

To  name  but  a  few : 

Electricity  meant  that  the  farmer  and 
his  family  could  have  rimnlng  water,  in- 
door plumbing. 

It  meant  an  end  to  his  isolation,  as  first 
the  radio,  and  then  television,  brought 
him  in  touch  with  the  world. 

It  brought  electric  lights.  A  single 
100-wattbulb  today  is  100  times  as  bright 
as  an  old  kerosene  lamp. 

For  the  farmer's  wife,  electricity 
meant  a  washing  machine,  an  electric 


iron  that  didn't  have  to  be  heated  on  a 
stove.  It  meant  an  electric  range.  Elec- 
tricity improved  the  farmers'  diet,  by 
making  refrigeration  possible. 

As  electricity  took  over  many  farm 
chores.  It  was  possible  for  rural  children 
to  complete  their  schooling.  The  schools 
themselves  were  greatly  improved  after 
electric  power  came  along. 

A  number  of  agricultural  pursuits  have 
been  revolutionized  by  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Milk  production  and  poultry  rais- 
ing have  been  mechanized.  Stock  feed- 
ing has  been  electrified.  These  changes, 
and  the  savings  in  human  labor  which 
accompanied  them,  have  enabled  many 
farmers  to  diversify  or  intensify  their 
operations,  for  greater  production  and 
profit. 

In  recent  years,  the  availability  of  elec- 
tricity in  rural  areas  has  sparked  new 
changes  in  rural  America.  These 
changes  are  just  beginning,  but  they 
hold  new  promise  for  all  rural  people. 

Large  numbers  of  nonfarm  rural  peo- 
ple are  moving  to  tiie  country.  New 
kinds  of  enterprise  are  developing  in  the 
country,  too.  Business  firms,  industries, 
processing  plants,  professional  people, 
are  discovering  that  you  can  do  anything 
in  the  country  today  that  you  can  do  in 
the  city — and  you  can  frequently  do  it 
better.  These  new  enterprises  hold  out 
the  hope  of  more  ofT-the-farm  employ- 
ment, which  IS  needed  so  vitally  in  many 
low  income  rural  areas. 

Hastening  this  rural  development  is  a 
newer  REA  program  :  the  rural  telephone 
loan  program.  Started  in  1949.  it  al- 
ready has  as.'^isted  18  borrowers  In  Ken- 
tucky to  provide  rural  people  with  mod- 
ern dial  telephone  service.  Since  the 
program  began,  the  percentage  of  Ken- 
tucky farms  with  telephones  has  risen 
from  21  percent  to  41  percent.  This 
modern  communication  service  also  is 
helping  to  attract  new  enterprise  to  our 
rural  areas. 

As  REA  celebrates  its  25th  anniversai-y 
today.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  those 
men  and  women  in  Kentucky  who  have 
given  so  generously  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  develop  our  fine  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems.  There  are  many 
of  them,  and  all  rural  people  owe  them  a 
debt  which  can  never  be  repaid.  My 
congratulations  also  go  to  the  employees 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, who  have  worked  closely  with  the 
cooperatives  over  the  years  and  who  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  program  was  operated 
to  benefit  rural  people.  I  feel  sure  that 
future  historians  will  record  the  REA 
programs  as  two  of  the  most  significant 
things  that  ever  happened  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
rural  electrification  program,  a  social  and 
economic  achievement  which  by  1960  has 


brought  electricity  and  power  to  more 
than  16  million  Americans. 

It  was  on  May  11,  1935,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  signed  the 
Executive  order  that  created  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

In  August  1938  a  group  of  rural  Amer- 
icans heard  the  warm,  familiar  voice  of 
their  President  dedicating  the  Lamar 
Electric  Membership  Corp.  at  Barnes- 
ville,  Ga.  The  President  explained  the 
events  that  led  to  his  signing  the  Execu- 
tive order,  the  silver  anniversary  of 
which  we  are  celebrating  this  month,  and 
concluded  with  these  words: 

So  it  can  be  said  that  a  Utile  cottage  at 
Warm  Sprliigs.  Ga  ,  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

With  these  simple  words  President 
Franklin  Delano  Rcx)sevelt  described 
what  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  principal  accomplishments  of  his 
administration. 

REA    ONE    or    SAM    RATBtTlN  S    GREAT    CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 

The  rural  electrification  program  must 
also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  our  beloved  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybup.n,  of  Texas,  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  was 
introduced  by  the  then  Chairman  Ray- 
BTTRN  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator George  Norris,  of  Nebraska. 

We  in  Indiana  are  particularly  proud 
that  the  Honorable  Claude  Wickard  of 
our  State.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Roosevelt,  was  Administrator 
of  the  REA  program  for  8  years.  Mr. 
Wickard  was  selected  as  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  silver  anniversary  ob- 
servances held  on  May  11  this  year  at 
Warm  Springs.  Ga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  are  today  receiving 
the  benefits  of  REMC-financed  electric- 
ity. 

REMC'S    SERVE    THE    PEiDPLE    OF    LAPORTE    AND 
MAR.SHALL    COT7NTIES 

For  example,  there  is  the  REA-fi- 
nanced electric  system  with  headquar- 
ters in  Plymouth,  Ind..  the  Marshall 
County  Rural  Electric  Membership  Corp. 
The  president  of  the  cooperative  is  Gor- 
don Smith  and  the  manager  is  Clayton 
E.  Robinson. 

The  first  REA  loan  to  the  Marshall 
County  REMC  was  made  on  October  12, 
1936.  Since  then  REA  has  approved  a 
total  of  $1,195,000  in  loans  to  this  bor- 
rower of  which  about  S850.000  has  been 
advanced.  The  loans  were  made  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  738  miles  of 
distribution  line  to  serve  3,014  rural  con- 
sumers in  Marshall  and  St.  Joseph  Coun- 
ties. 

Portions  of  LaPorte  County,  also  in 
my  district,  are  included  in  areas  serv-ed 
by  the  Kankakee  "Valley  REMC  of  Wana- 
tah,  Ind. 

REA  S     FINE     RECORD     IN     INDIANA 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  cre- 
ated on  May  11,  1935,  only  23,476  farms 
in  Indiana,  or  11.7  percent,  were  re- 
ceiving central  station  electric  service. 
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Current  RBA  estimates  show  that  152,- 
850  farms  In  the  SUte.  or  99.5  percent 
of  all  farms  recorded  In  the  1954  census, 
were  being  served  by  June  30.  1959. 
REA -financed  rural  electric  systems 
se^ve  about  64  percent  of  these  electri- 
fied farms. 

Through  April  1.  1960.  REA  had  ap- 
proved a  cximulative  total  of  $69,989,393 
in  loans  to  47  electric  borrowers  In  In- 
diana, of  which  46  are  cooperatives. 

The  REA  loans  were  made  to  enable 
the  borrowers  to  construct  37,726  miles 
of  line,  and  other  electric  facilities,  to 
serve  164,584  consumers.  Loan  funds 
actually  advanced  to  the  borrowers 
amounted  to  $62,565,284  by  April  1,  1960. 
With  the  help  of  this  financing,  the  lo- 
cally owned  and  managed  systems  had 
already  placed  38,151  miles  of  line  in 
operation  and  were  serving  170.513  farms 
and  other  rural  consumer  outlets.  The 
average  monthly  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity by  these  consumers  had  increased 
from  200  kilowatt-hours  in  1950,  to  427 
kilowatt-hours  in  1959. 

REA  electric  borrowers  in  Indiana  have 
repaid  $26,487,077  on  the  principal  of 
their  Government  loans.  In  addition, 
they  have  paid  $10,366,710  in  interest 
and  $3,033,659  ahead  of  schedule.  No 
borrower  in  the  State  is  overdue  in  its 
loan  payments. 

In  1950,  the  year  the  first  REA  tele- 
phone loan  was  approved.  61.8  percent  of 
the  farms  in  Indiana  had  telephones. 
By  the  end  of  1958.  it  was  estimated  that 
122,000  farms,  or  81  percent  of  all  farms 
in  the  State  had  telephone  service. 

RTTKAL       ELECTRinCATIOK       HAS       HELPED       BOTH 
RTTKAL     AMERICA    AND     MAIN    STREET 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  electrification  has 
meant  greatly  improved  standards  of  ru- 
ral living,  health,  and  sanitation  and  a 
new  and  undreamed  of  efficiency  in  farm 
production.  The  REA  loan  program 
has,  moreover,  generated  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  business  for  people  who  do  not 
Live  in  rural  areas.  This  includes  the 
biUions  of  dollars  invested  in  electric 
lines  and  facilities  as  well  as  the  lengthy 
list  of  appliances  and  equipment  for 
farms  and  homes. 

These  purchases  and  the  labor  required 
to  build  the  lines  and  do  the  wiring  have 
made  jobs  for  millions,  and  profits  for 
merchants  up  and  down  every  main 
street  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  REA  program  has 
helped  change  the  face  of  rural  America, 
and  change  it  for  the  better.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  REMC  s  of 
my  State  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  historic 
role  in  bringing  locally  owned  REA  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  salute  as 
well  the  members  of  the  REMC's  of  Indi- 
ana for  their  fine  demonstration  of  de- 
mocracy in  action  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  address  of  Claude  R.  Wickard  at  the 
REA  silver  anniversary  in  Warm 
Springs,  Ga. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
important  day  for  rural  America.    Rural 


ele<jta-lc  cooperatives  In  nearly  a  thou- 
sand crosu*oad  towns  in  48  of  our  50 
States  art  proudly  oommemorating  the 
establishment  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  in  1935. 

Americans  take  pride  in  success.  As 
we  honor  the  REA  today  we  honor  a 
program  that  Is  successful.  In  25  years 
there  has  never  t)een  a  hint  of  scandal 
or  impropriety  raised  about  the  REA 
program.  It  was  a  program  destmed 
for  progress  because  it  was  conceived 
by  dedicated  Americans,  nurtured  and 
strengthened  by  dedicated  Congresses 
and  put  into  operation  by  dedicated 
men  and  women  willing  to  work  to  bring 
a  better  l:fe  to  every  rural  resident  in 
the  country.  There  is  no  place  for 
payola  in  a  locally  owned  and  operated 
business  where  good  service  at  cost  is 
the  only  aim. 

It  is  good  that  from  time  to  time  in 
our  busy  schedule  we  pause  as  we  have 
today  for  a  moment  of  reflection  As 
we  review  the  past  we  refre-sh  our 
memory  cf  farm  hfe  that  was  always 
hard  and  often  unrewar^'ng.  Only  by 
such  backward  looks  art  we  aware  of 
the  progress  we  have  made.  When  we 
realize  the  magnitude  of  change  brought 
about  in  rural  living  by  the  introduction 
of  electricity  we  become  aware  that  the 
REA  program  was  built  on  the  soundest 
of  foundations.  The  great  leaders  who 
laid  those  foundations  will  go  down  m 
the  histoiy  of  our  country  as  devoted 
statesmen  who  placed  the  welfare  of  our 
American  people  above  the  sometimes 
selfish  motives  of  any  individual  or 
group. 

The  names  of  our  great  Speaker.  Sam 
R.ayburn,  and  the  late  George  W.  Norris 
which  appear  on  the  Rural  Electrification 
Ace  of  1956  will  always  be  synonymous 
with  good  government  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  and  natural  resources. 

Today  £.s  I  looked  over  the  rosters  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  found  there  are  5  Senators  and 
25  Congressmen  sitting  in  these  Cham- 
bers today  who  were  here  at  the  time 
the  rural  electrification  program  was 
launched.  The  REA  has  developed  into 
the  success  it  is  today  because  of  the  sup- 
port of  i,hese  stalwart,  long-suffering 
Members  and  others  who  have  left  these 
haUs.  MiiY  the  Record  show  that  these 
public  servants  share  the  honors  being 
paid  the  rural  electrification  program  to- 
day. 

With  your  mdulgence  I  would  like  to 
read  a  bi  ief  addre.ss  by  the  Honorable 
Claude  R  Wickard.  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  long  an  able  Admin- 
istrator of  REA.  who  at  this  very  time  is 
speaking  it  the  REA  silver  anniversary 
ob.'iervance  in  Warm  Springs,  Ga  ,  the 
home  of  the  rural  electrification  idea: 

Address  of  Claitde  R  Wickard  at  REA  SavER 
A.vNivER.'ART  Observance.  Warm  Springs, 
Qa  ,  Mat  11,  1960 

Thirty-six  years  ag(-) — to  u-se  some  of  his 
own  words— "a  Democratic  Yankee  came  here 
to  Warm  Springs  In  search  of  a  pool  of  warm 
water  wherein  he  might  swim  his  way  back 
to  health."  Twenty-one  years  later  this  man 
dlefl  in  this  cottage  he  loved  so  much.  In 
tha.t  interim  his  name  and  fame  had  spread 
to  »U  cornJTS  of  the  world  as  no  other  man's 
has  ever  df)ne. 

More  people  throughout  the  world  mourned 
his   passln.,'    than   that  of   any   other   man. 


A  high  rilBcUl  (if  the  C'anudlan  Oovernmrnt 
told  m«  Ht  thi«  time  that  th»r«  w««  mar« 
mourning  in  hla  country  than  he  hRd  rvcr 
wttneued 

A  man  who  waa  In  r  StnUh  American  city 
when  the  new*  of  thl«  Kreat  man's  death 
cAme  described  to  me  how  |)eople  8t<Xid  In  the 
streets  stunned  with  grief,  many  weeping 
silently 

Our  men  and  women  In  the  Armed  Ptirces 
all  over  the  w  )rld  were  Impressed  by  the 
way  their  grief  was  shared  by  the  people  of 
other  nations 

I  shall  never  'urget  the  unrestrained  weep- 
ing of  the  thou.';ands  of  people  who  lined  the 
streets  in  Washington  as  his  body  was  being 
taken  to  the  White  House  to  lie  In  state. 

There  are  many  rea.sons  why  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  death  was  so  widely  and  deeply 
mourned.  In  overcoming  the  handicaps  of 
crippling  disease  he  became  dedicated  t<3  the 
objective  of  helping  others  avoid  its  effects. 
He  gave  the  N.itlon  courage  and  leadership 
when  our  people  had  almost  lost  faith  in  our 
democratic  Institutions,  and  even  in  them- 
selves. 

As  a  war  leader,  he  was  foremost  in  the 
fight  against  t.Tanny.  In  peace  or  war  he 
was  a  crusader  against  bigotry,  greed  and 
oppression. 

To  me  the  underlying  reason  why  so  many 
people  admired  and  loved  Franklin  RooBe- 
velt  was  their  realization  that  he  was  so 
deeply  concern<;d  with  the  welfare  of  people 
and  that  he  tirelessly  and  endlessly  strove 
to  aid  people  who  needed  help  People  In- 
stinctively knew  that  no  opposition  was  ever 
strong  enough  to  deter  him  in  his  efforts  to 
give  them  more  opportunity  and  security. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  in  vary- 
ing capacities  !or  almost  12  years  in  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  administration.  In  all  of 
those  years  the  guiding  principle  for  deter- 
mining policy  or  making  administrative  de- 
cisions was  simply  this:  Would  the  proposal 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  people?  If 
It  met  that  test,,  no  opposition  was  Uo  great 
to  prevent  its  adoption  and  execution.  That 
test  and  that  standard  was  established  by 
the  man  In  the  White  House  In  these  later 
years  that  fact  has  become  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant to  me. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
grams ever  credited  for  the  purpxsse  of  bring- 
ing people  op()ortunlty  and  security.  The 
REA  program  has  enjoyed  tlie  greatest  of 
popularity  at  home  and  abroad  because  It 
has  so  effectively  achieved  Its  objective. 
Most  Americans — unfortunately  not  all — 
have  become  aware  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished despite  the  handicaps  and  the  ever 
present  opposition.  This  REA  program  has 
become  what  might  be  termed  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  Government  helping  people 
helping  them.'.elves  attain  something  es- 
sential to  their  welfare  by  giving  them  aid 
that   was   not  otherwise   available 

When  I  attended  a  World  Power  Confer- 
ence In  New  D<'lhl.  India,  10  years  ago.  I  was 
sxirprlsed  to  find  how  the  fame  of  REA  had 
spread  to  other  nations,  throughout  the 
world.  I  was  Impressed  by  the  number  of 
Inquiries  I  received  from  representatives  of 
other  governments  as  to  why  and  how  so 
much  had  beer,  accomplished.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  difficulty  of  Its  attainment, 
but  I  am  sure  that  If  every  nation  had  an 
effective  REA.  ':here  would  be  much  less  dis- 
content and  ml8underst.andlng  among  the 
people  of  the  w  jrld 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  came  to  Warm 
Springs  in  search  of  health,  he  became 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  of  rural  people  for 
adequate  low  cost  electric  service.  That  was 
the  kind  of  need  to  which  he  responded 
quickly  and  p<3Sltively  He  said  and  here  are 
his  words:  "So  it  can  be  said  that  a  little 
cottage  at  Warm  Spring.s.  Ga.,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration." 


Twenty-flve  ye«rt  Rgo  today  Franklin 
Roosevelt  signed  the  uitier  creating  RKA 
Alnuxt  immediately  Uie  program  met  wltlt 
stronjt  and  determined  opposition  But  he 
knew  the  source  of  the  opposition  was  greed 
nnd  selfishness,  and  U  'lid  not  daunt  him 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  program 
Neither  did  It  deter  hlrt  In  his  plans  to 
give  people  adequate  low  cost  electric  power 
through  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
hydroelectric  sites 

President  Roosevelt  ne.er  lost  sight  of  his 
objective  of  giving  peopl ;  more  opportunity 
and  security  even  durtni;  the  stress  of  the 
war  years  In  his  mind  so  much  remained 
to  be  done  This  reallzaion  led  him  to  in- 
clude the  following  para:raphs  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  de  Ivered  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  11,  11'44 — I  am  quoting 
them  because  they  should  have  a  deeply 
significant  meaning  for  uj  In  light  of  today's 
events: 

"We  have  accepted,  so  to  speak,  a  second 
Bill  of  Rights,  under  wt  Ich  a  new  basis  of 
security  and  prosperity  can  be  established 
for  all.  regardless  of  station,  race,  or  creed. 

"Among  these  are; 

"The  right  to  a  usefu'  and  remunerative 
Job  in  the  Industries  or  shops  or  farms  or 
mines  of  the  Nation 

"The  right  Uj  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing   ind  recreation. 

"The  right  of  every  ft  rmer  to  raise  and 
sell  his  products  at  a  return  which  will  give 
him  and  his  family  a  decent  living. 

"The  right  of  every  bus'.nessman.  large  and 
small,  to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies,  at  home  or  abroad 
*\  "The    right    of    every    family    to    a    decent 

home. 

"The  right  to  adequate;  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achU  ve  and  enjoy  good 
health. 

"The  right  to  adequate  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  acci- 
dent, and  unemployment 

"The  right  to  a  good  education. 

"All  these  rights  spell  security;  and  after 
this  war  is  won  we  must  t  e  prepared  to  move 
forward  In  the  implerr.entatlon  of  these 
rights  to  new  goals  of  human  happiness  and 
well-being." 

High  on  President  Roofevelt's  list  of  post- 
war projects  for  making  the  second  Bill  of 
Rights  effective  was  the  rapid  development 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  He 
asked  me  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  see 
to  it  that  plans  were  formulated  for  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  RKA  program  as  soon 
as  the  war  ended 

Plans  were  made  and  legislation  was  In- 
troduced In  the  Congress  to  further  these 
plans.  Hearings  before  :onKre6stonal  com- 
mittees on  this  legislation  were  held  months 
before  the  end  of  the  war. 

As  In  the  beginning  ol  REA,  10  years  be- 
fore, organized  opposition  became  active. 
Misleading  testimony  vas  given.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  a  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  opposition  te;tifled  that  a  study 
had  been  made,  which  showed  that  not 
more  than  $35  million  v  as  needed  by  REA. 
to  finish  the  Job  of  rural  <  lectriflcatlon.  This 
ridiculously  low  estimat-'  is  only  overshad- 
owed by  the  opposition  s  blindness  to  the 
fact  that  the  Job  of  rura  electrification  will 
never  be  finished.  The  struggle  for  adequate 
low  cost  electric  power  f  jr  rural  people  will 
never  end. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  ha^  e  come  here  to  this 
shrine  at  Warm  Springs,  to  commemorate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  REA  and  to  pay 
homage  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  did  so 
much  to  help  people  everywhere.  As  noble 
and  desirable  as  this  cnmmemoratlon  and 
this  paying  of  homage  1;;,  it  is  not  enough. 
Each  of  us  In  our  own  cap  aclty  have  the  obli- 
gation and  the  duty  of  ci  rrylng  on  the  never 
ending  fight  for  more  opwrtunlty  and  more 
security  for  all  people. 


Mr  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  Just  a 
paragraph  from  the  Pact  Book  that  has 
been  published  by  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  and 
then  make  a  very  brief  comment.  I 
would  like  to  read  this  paragraph  of  one 
of  the  basic  facts  as  set  out  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

Electric  systems  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  connected 
139.000  new  consumers  during  1959,  now 
serve  4.736.000  homes,  farms,  and  other 
rural  establishments. 

REA  has  987  active  electric  borrowers; 
983  of  them  are  consumer  owned.  REA  has 
made  electric  loans  to  24  profit  power  com- 
panies, totaling  eao,0«7,200  Four  of  the 
power  companies  are  active  borrowers  at  this 
time 

Rural  electric  systems  serve  consumers  in 
every  State  except  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Hawaii. 

More  than  96  percent  of  America's  farms 
are  now  electrified,  compared  with  10  per- 
cent when  REA  was  established  In  1935. 
More  than  half  are  served  by  REA  borrowers. 

I  just  wish  to  comment  that  m  my 
judgment  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  agencies  that  has  ever 
been  established  in  this  great  and  glori- 
ous country  of  ours. 

In  connection  with  this  publication 
that  was  sent  to  me  may  I  say  that  I 
have  received  a  newspaper  published  re- 
cently which  on  its  front  page  bears  a 
big  headline,  "Rural  Electrics  Celebrate 
First  25  Years." 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent, Frankliii  D.  Roosevelt,  of  our  great 
and  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Raybum,  and 
of  the  late  great  and  beloved  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska. 

Below  this  picture  is  the  statement : 

Above :  Rural  electrification  is  born  as 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signs  Exec- 
utive order  creating  REA,  May  11.  1935. 
Champions  for  rural  people.  Congresiunan 
Sam  Raybt^rn  (left  above)  and  Senator 
George  W  Norris  sparked  REA  Act  of  1936. 
making  rural  electrification  a  long  range 
program 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  this 
paper  I  have  mentioned  has  a  picture  of 
three  immortals  in  our  Nation.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  world  in  my  mind 
but  that  these  three  distinsni.'^hed  Ameri- 
cans, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  and  George  W.  Norris,  will  live  in 
the  historj.-  of  our  great  country  as  three 
of  the  ver>'  greatest  men  America  has 
ever  produced. 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
make  these  comments  about  this  great 
facility  among  us.  I  am  veiT  grateful 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ok- 
lahoma for  yielding  to  me  to  make  these 
comments. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  congratulate 
him  on  the  fine  service  he  has  rendered 
today  to  the  cause  of  REA. 


Within  Uiis  year— the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program— we  will  hear  many 
speeches  about  the  great  wonders  It  has 
wrought  In  our  country.  Perhaps  no 
program  ever  designed  by  the  Congress, 
embodying  as  It  does  the  k)est  of  all  so- 
cial and  economic  precepts,  has  met  with 
greater  success. 

In  this  silver  anniversary  year  we  will 
hear  many  statistics  bandied  back  and 
forth  which  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  great  success  of  rural  electrification. 
For  example,  in  1935  only  about  11  per- 
cent of  our  farms  were  electrified.  Now 
that  figure  is  more  than  96  percent  In 
Oklahoma,  when  the  first  REA  loan  was 
made  in  November  1935.  only  2.6  percent 
of  the  farms,  about  5.600.  had  electricity. 
Today  we  find  that  over  93  percent  of  the 
farms  in  Oklahoma  have  electricity  and, 
of  these.  77  percent  are  served  by  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

But  pure  statistical  rendition  is  dull, 
dry.  and  uninterestmg.  Recitation  of 
figures  means  little.  What  counts  is  the 
way  of  life  that  they  illustrate.  And  the 
transformation  of  our  countryside  by  the 
magic  of  electricity  defies  description. 

How  can  one  justly  describe  the 
drudgery  spared  the  rural  housewife 
through  the  help  of  electricity  in  her 
household  chores?  How  can  one  tell  of 
the  effect  of  bringing  news  and  enter- 
tainment instantly  into  rural  America 
over  the  airways,  which  could  not  have 
been  done  without  electricity?  How  do 
we  measure  the  impact  of  the  betterment 
of  the  health  of  our  rural  people,  which 
has  come  in  large  part  because  electricity 
is  now  available  to  them?  On  and  on  we 
could  go,  setting  forth  specific  instances 
of  new  activities  which  have  come  about 
because  of  the  mcreased  intellectual  and 
technical  .skills  that  rural  America  has 
acquired — all  as  the  result  of  bringmg 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — elec- 
tricity— into  our  countryside  homes, 
farms,  schools,  and  churches. 

No  Federal  program  has  a  better  re- 
payment record  than  the  rural  electri- 
fication. The  REA  borrowers  have  been 
repaying  their  loans  on  time  and  with 
interest  throughout  their  history.  Many 
of  them  have  made  advance  payments  to 
the  Government.  The  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  stands  not  only  in  the 
forefront  of  Federal  activities  in  regard 
to  repajTnent  of  its  loans  with  interest, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  examples 
we  have  in  this  country  of  t)eing  a  com- 
pletely unsubsidized  program. 

The  introduction  and  continued  use 
of  electricity  in  farm  operations  have 
substantially  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  farming  activities,  which  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Tlie  tax  base  of  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program.  It  has  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  in  the  past  25  years 
at  least  a  billion  dollars  in  income  and 
excise  taxes  have  been  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  alone  by  manufacturers 
and  retailers  on  approximately  $14  bil- 
lion of  appliances  and  electrical  equip- 
ment which  consumers  served  by  REA 
borrowers     have     purchased.     This     is 
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quite  an  accomplishment  when  we  re- 
aliaa  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
Invested  only  $3.5  bUlioo  in  the  rural 
electric  systems.  Ai^  remember,  too. 
that  this  is  a  loan — an  inTestment — 
which  is  being  paid  back  to  the  Oovem- 
ment with  Interest  by  the  borrowers. 

The  .niraJ  electric  cooperatives 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
created  a  billion  dollar  a  year  market  In 
the  electrical  appliance  industry.  A 
recent  surrey  shows  that  in  1960  mem- 
bers of  raraJ  electric  cooperatives  will 
purchase  over  $1  billion  worth  of  these 
electrical  appliances.  Just  think  what 
this  m^a"ft  to  employment  in  our  urban 
areas  which  manufacture  such  goods 
and  equipment.  The  extent  and  eco- 
nomic potency  of  this  market  have  been 
recognized  even  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
that  dtiring  the  recent  recession  the 
President  made  a  special  plea  to  mem- 
bers of  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  pur- 
chase electrical  appliances  in  order  to 
help  snvT  out  depression  m  the  electric 
appttanc'i  industry. 

But  all  I  hare  said  so  far  speaks  of  the 
past.  Certainly  the  past  proclaims  the 
future.  But  let  us  not  make  the  same 
mistake  as  Lot  s  wife  Let  us  not  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  look  back  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  by  so  domg  lose  what  the 
future  holds  for  us. 

One  of  the  most  effective  things  we 
can  do  to  assure  the  continuing  health 
of  the  rural  electrrflcation  program  is  to 
enact  the  Trimble  bill.  In  the  last  7 
years  administrative  agencies  have  been 
JuKKling  the  cost  allocation  figures  of 
multipurpose  dazDs  so  that  power  facil- 
ities are  paying  far  more  than  their 
share.  This  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
21^2 -percent  rate  increase  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  in  1956 
against  which  we  in  the  Oklahoma 
Democratic  delegation  fought  so  hard. 
The  Trimble  bill.  H.R  8.  would  correct 
this.  It  would  reassert  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  set  these 
allocations,  thereby  aiding  to  assure 
availability  of  future  power  facilities  so 
vital  to  the  develocwnent  of  the  South- 
west. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  record  to  see 
that  the  primary  support — one  could 
almost  say  the  sole  support  except  for 
some  significant  individual  exceptions — 
for  this  great  program  has  come  from 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sent the  Democratic  Party,  which  was  in 
power  when  it  was  founded.  One  need 
only  check,  as  far  as  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa is  concerned,  the  voting  records  of 
the  Democratic  Members  to  see  that  we 
have  given  this  program  100  percent  sup- 
port. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
seen  many  serious  attempts  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  spell  the  death 
knell  for  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. We  have  seen  many  suggestions 
made  to  force  the  Interest  rate  up  for 
REA  borrowers  and  send  them  to  the  pri- 
vate money  markets  for  their  source  of 
funds.  We  know  that  if  this  ever  occurs. 
the  rural  electrification  program  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  past  tense. 

We  have  seen  attempts  made  on  the 
floor  trf  this  House  to  ridicule  the  REA 


cooperatives  and  spread  propaganda 
agairut  then:u  We  have  heard  many  un- 
founded statements  made  that  the  co- 
operatives are  borrowing  money  from  the 
Federal  Gov<mment  and  turning  around 
and  ravestin;,'  it.  I  say  unfounded  state- 
ments becaa*  e  even  the  REA  Administra- 
tor— a  meml:)er  of  the  current  party  in 
power — has  .laid  this  is  not  true. 

We  have  seen  legislaticm  introduced 
which  would  preclude  the  cooperatives 
from  operating  in  a  businesslike  way. 
I  make  reference  to  legislation  which 
says  that  if  t.'ie  cooperatives  invest  their 
funds  m  Government  securities  which 
yield  a  rate  of  return  greater  than  the 
interest  rate  :hey  pay  on  the  funds  they 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government, 
they  \flll  no  longer  be  able  to  borrow  such 
funds.  Such  proposed  legislation  would 
only  ttamper  and  cut  back  the  progress 
bemg  made  b;/  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. Indeed,  if  it  were  pa.ssed  just  as 
in  the  case  of  private  flnancmg  type 
legislation,  those  who  have  consistently 
oppof^ed  the  raral  electrification  program 
would  have  won  their  battle,  because  this 
would  herald  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  program. 

In  speakmij  of  the  crisis  now  facing 
the  rural  el-?ctriflcation  program  one 
must  also  mention  the  drastic  effects  of 
the  tight-money,  high-tntere.st  rate 
policy.  To  bo  sure  this  contrived  policy 
affects  all  farmers,  consumers,  and  small 
businessmen  and  laborers.  But  speaking 
of  its  effect  on  the  rural  electrification 
program,  we  can  say  that  this  policy  of 
jacking  up  your  interest  rates  and  at 
the  same  time,  making  it  harder  and 
harder  for  you  to  borrow,  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  variou.5  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  REA  interest  rate 
and  send  you  to  Wall  Street  for  your 
funds.  If  we  were  to  take  the  bold  steps 
needed  to  chiinge  this  situation  and  in- 
troduce a  sane  and  equitable  monetary 
and  fiscal  program  in  our  National 
Government,  much  of  the  rationalization 
that  is  being  used  to  support  legislation 
to  seriDusly  hurt  the  rural  electrification 
program  would  be  removed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  tlie  people  who  make  up  the 
rural  electrification  program  will  be  able 
to  say.  "We  now  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  anyone  trying  to  eliminate  our 
program.  We  may  devote  ail  of  our  en- 
ergies and  resources  exclusively  toward 
finding  ways  to  brmg  lower  cost  power 
to  our  member -consumers."  Rural  elec- 
trification people  must  continually  be 
aware  and  on  guard  against  those  who 
would  do  harm  to  their  proj^ram.  Each 
time  you  add  a  consumer,  each  time  the 
program  attempts  to  erect  another  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facility,  indeed, 
each  time  the  strength  of  every  indi- 
vidual rural  electric  cooperative  is  in- 
creased by  that  degree,  the  opposition 
increases. 

It  is  mandatory,  therefore,  that  the 
leaders  in  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram and  each  and  every  member  of 
every  rural  electric  cooperative  contin- 
ually be  aware  of  the  problems  they  face 
and  the  great  job  ahead  that  snU  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  is  a  full-time  job — 
one  which  does  not  pay  off  possibly  in 
monetary  terms,  but  one  which  certainly 


gives  each  Individual  including  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  supported 
the  program  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in 
knowing  that  we  have  been  a  part — 
small  though  it  might  be — of  truly,  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  program 
which  the  Congress  has  ever  designed. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  advice  than 
that  voiced  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Honorable  Sam  Raybvrn,  cosponsor  of 
the  act  of  1936  which  established  the 
Rui-al  Electrification  Administration.  In 
setting  the  cornerstone  of  the  national 
headquarters  buildmg  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  here  in  Washington. 
Mr    RAYBtJRN  ga\e  this  counsel: 

It  Is  wpII  to  reflect  on  your  achievements. 
but  it  Is  no  time  to  sit;  now  Is  the  time  to  go 
Tir'A-ard   and   furthi?r   forward 

Mr       EDMONDSON.     Mr       Speaker. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBEIiT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  jom  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  Third  District  in  this 
tribute  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mini.stratlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  citizen  of  Okla- 
homa is  proud  of  the  great  contribution 
wluch  our  REA  cooperatives  have  made 
to  the  progress  of  our  State 

Under  the  Rural  Hectriflcatlon  Act 
of  1938.  the  Oklahoma  countryside  has 
literally  been  transformed,  and  a  new 
way  of  life  has  been  brought  to  our  rural 
people. 

The  contribution  which  the  rural  co- 
operative has  ma<ie  to  the  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  safety  of  farm  life  has 
been  almost  incalculable. 

The  increase  in  farm  efficiency,  and 
In  the  productivity  of  the  average 
farmer  and  dairyman.  Is  beyond  esti- 
mation. 

Today  we  can  truthfully  .say  that  tlie 
great  advantage  which  the  American 
farmer  enjoys  over  his  world  competi- 
tors IS  due  in  greater  measure  to  rural 
electrification,  than  it  Is  to  any  other 
fact  or  factor. 

This  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  al.so  to  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  membership  and  of- 
ficial leadership  of  the  REA  cooperatives 
in  America. 

In  almost  every  farm  community, 
people  point  with  pride  to  their  REA 
cooperative  and  its  leaders,  and  look  to 
these  same  leaders  for  assistance  and 
leadership  in  every  worthwhile  civic 
project. 

It  is  a  further  tribute  to  our  REA  co- 
operatives that  they  are  always  ready 
to  help  in  the  advancement  of  their 
communities,  their  State,  and  their 
Nation. 

Both  our  Nation  and  our  State  are 
stronger  because  of  REA,  and  this  a 
glorious  day  for  that  great  program. 

I  welcome  this  opE)ortunity  to  join  in 
a  most  well  earned  tribute  to  REA. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  pentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  should  Uke  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
here  with  regard  to  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication  Admini.'^tration.     I  should  Uke 
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especially  to  associete  mjrself  with  the 
remarks  made  about  the  great  Ameri- 
cans connected  wltii  the  formation  of 
REA.  especially  the  oCBcer  who  has  pre- 
sided over  this  bocy  longer  than  any 
other  Speaker  in  '-he  history  of  our 
country  He  has  net  only  led  in  brinp- 
iHR  about  this  great  program  but  he  has 
shown  us  in  many  oiher  ways  hi.s  service 
to  this  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  REA 
on  the  25th  annlve-sary  of  its  service. 

I  grew  up  with  cooperatives  I  have 
had  the  privilege  ci  working  for  and 
with  several  of  them  I  am  a  co-op 
booster — always  ha\e  been — and  I  am 
proud  of  it  Sound  co-ops  have  long  ago 
and  many  times  over  proven  their  place 
in  tlie  free  enterprise  system  They  have 
received  the  repeated  endorsement  and 
encouragement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

The  accomplishments  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  are  very  impressive. 
I  remember  so  well,  -us  a  youngster  on  a 
farm  in  Iowa  .several  years  ago.  milking 
cows  by  hand,  carrying  water  by  the 
bucket,  and  studying  my  lessons  by  the 
li^rht  of  a  kerosene  lamp  We  had  no 
radio  or  television,  no  refrigerator  or 
freezer,  no  milking  machine  or  water 
pump,   no  electric   Ights   or   telephone 

And  I  remember  liow  enthusiastically 
the  people  of  my  neighborhood  in  Frank - 
Im  County.  Iowa,  hailed  electric  power 
when  It  came  I  know  what  it  meant 
to  many  mothers  to  have  electric  power 
at  their  fingertips  I  know  what  it  means 
to  farm  boys  and  g:rls  to  have  enough 
light  to  read  or  study  by  at  night.  I 
have  seen  the  faces  of  farm  men  and 
women  glow  with  n<w  life  at  the  mere 
prospect  that  electri;-  power  would  soon 
be  available. 

I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  REA  from  its  very  inception. 
I  take  great  pride  m  the  progress  of 
REA  during  the  pas:  6  years  This  ad- 
ministration has  been  very  much  in  sjTn- 
pathy  with  the  REA  program.  Yes,  I 
am  especially  proud  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  what  RILA  has  done  in  the 
past  6  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Anchfr  Nelsen,  nov,  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  Dave  Har  lil.  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator 

The  REA  has  bein  in  existence  for 
about  25  years.  Almost  one-third  of  all 
its  electric  loans  ha\  e  been  made  in  the 
past  6  years. 

The  telephone  pr:>gram  has  been  in 
existence  10  years  Four-fifths  of  all 
telephone  loans  have  been  made  in  the 
past  6  years 

On  January  1.  19!)3.  45  electric  twr- 
rowers  were  delinq.ient  in  payments; 
on  June  30,  1959,  just  two  were  delin- 
quent. 

The  net  worth  of  REA  electric  bor- 
rowers has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
past  6  years. 

The  authority  of  REA  to  make  gen- 
eration and  tran.smission  loans  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  rural  electrification  program. 
Since  January  1,  1953,  these  loans  have 
accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
total  loaned  for  rural  electrification, 
compared  with  19  percent  before  that 
date. 


We  can  all  be  proud  of  that  record  of 
accomplishment. 

The  rural  electric  cooF>eratlves  are 
pledged  to  one  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
neighborliness.  I  am  talking  about  the 
principle  of  area  coverage.  That  prin- 
ciple obligates  these  REA  systems  to  try 
to  find  a  way  to  serve  everyone  who 
wants  electricity  within  their  service 
area.  When  it  was  first  proposed  this 
area  coverage  idea  sounded  tC'  many 
people  like  the  wildest  kind  of  dream- 
ing. Today  area  coverage  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  all  of  us  can  stand  a 
little  taller  because  REA  leaders  set 
their  service  goal  so  high. 

It  pays  to  aim  high.  If  the  service 
goals  had  been  lower  we  might  not  have 
built  such  successful  cooperatives.  A 
cooperative  is  in  business  to  give  service ; 
and  the  better  it  serves,  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  cooperative  will  be. 

Dedication  to  service  is  the  source  of 
REA  strength  in  the  electric  utility  m- 
dustry.  I  remember  very  well,  as  many 
here  do.  how  some  people  at  first  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  a  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  They  said  that  the 
utility  business  calls  for  specialists  and 
trained  administrators — and  that  seemed 
logical.  They  said  that  farmers  were 
amateurs  in  the  utility  business — and 
that.  too.  seemed  logical.  How  could 
amateurs,  they  asked,  accomplish  a  job 
that  the  experts  said  could  not  be  done? 

Well,  looking  back,  we  readily  see  how- 
it  was  done.  It  was  done  by  farm  men 
and  women  of  this  country  so  intent  on 
their  goals  that  they  overrode  the  ob- 
stacles It  was  done  by  a  combination  of 
self-reliance  and  cooperation.  Govern- 
ment helfjed— but  Government  did  not 
do  the  job 

Yes.  there  are  many  factors  that  ex- 
plain the  success  of  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  faiTner  comes  from  a  long  line 
of  self-reliant  cooperators,  we  can  p>oint 
to  the  overwhelming  demand  for  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm.  The  consumption 
of  electricity  on  the  farm  today  far  ex- 
ceeds original  expectations.  Many  good 
farm  families  in  the  late  1930s  were 
wondering  how  on  earth  they  were  going 
to  use  40  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  Now 
farm  families  on  systems  financed  by 
REA  use  an  average  of  more  than  300 
kilowatt-hours  a  month,  and  the  figure 
climbs  every  year. 

But  most  of  all,  the  cooperatives  owe 
their  success  to  a  high  standard  of  serv- 
ice. The  members  of  REA — the  rural 
men  and  women  they  serve — are  prac- 
tical people,  and  if  their  rural  electric 
cooperatives  had  not  proved  a  good  re- 
liable way  to  get  electricity  they  would 
have  turned  to  some  other  method.  Let 
us  never  forget  that. 

The  basic  strength  of  a  cooperative  is 
its  membership.  I  hope  that  eve;-y  REA 
cooperative  will  maintain  a  strong  pro- 
gram aimed  at  keeping  its  members  well 
informed  and  active  in  its  affairs.  Many 
of  the  younger  members  and  perhaps 
many  who  have  moved  into  your  service 
areas  from  cities  do  not  know  the  REA 
story.  At  all  times,  members  need  to  be 
assured  that  their  ownership  rights  in 
the  cooperative  have  been  properly  safe- 
guarded and  that  their  individual  m- 


vestment   suad   equities   are   adequately 
recorded. 

Let  us  examme  a  few  assets  on  this 
the  25th  anniversary  that  have  come  to 
us. 

First,  let  us  note  that  our  hardest 
trials  are  behind  us.  The  legal  difBcul- 
ties,  the  early  trial -and -error  days  of 
cooperative  management,  the  endless 
meetings,  collecting  ."Signatures  on  ease- 
ments, the  strange  new  language  of 
utility  engineering — all  these  are  history 
That  is  REA's  first  asset. 

Second,  the  REA  has  a  tremendous 
physical  plant.  They  have  built  more 
than  14  million  miles  of  line  to  serve 
nearly  4.6  million  consumers  in  46  States, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico 
Loans  have  been  approved  to  bring  the 
total  consumers  served  to  almost  5.2 
million.  They  are  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  plant  each  year  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  service. 
More  than  70  REA  borrowers  presently 
generate  all  or  part  of  their  power  re- 
quirements. This  IS  more  than  a  big 
plant;  it  is  a  good  plant.  There  is  no 
better  electric  service  anywhere  than 
that  delivered  over  REA-financed  lines. 

Third,  they  now  employ  thousands  of 
skilled  and  loyal  people  in  their  coopera- 
tives. In  the  earb'  years,  all  will  remem- 
ber, systems  were  plagued  by  an  almost 
chronic  shortage  of  the  many  skills 
needed  by  a  modem  utility.  REA  was 
not  slow  in  recognizing  the  need  for 
vigorous  action.  National,  State,  and 
local  training  programs  have  done  much 
to  assure  the  systems  the  trained  man- 
power they  need  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  electricity. 

A  fourth  asset  is  the  quality  of  their 
direction  and  management.  They  may 
have  been  amateurs  at  first,  but  they 
are  professionals  today.  I  know  that  di- 
rectors give  many  hours  away  from  their 
farms  and  businesses,  not  only  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  cooperative,  but  also 
to  train  themselves  better  for  that  task. 
And  let  me  pay  tribute  also  to  the  ability 
and  skill  of  the  REA  staff  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  confident  that  the  future  of 
the  REA  systems  is  in  good  hands. 

Fifth,  the  rising  demand  for  electricity 
in  rural  areas  is  a  great  asset  Every- 
thing I  hear,  see,  and  read  leads  me  to 
agree  with  those  who  forecast  a  grow- 
ing need  for  electric  power.  New  indus- 
tries and  businesses  are  springing  up  in 
the  country.  City  workers  are  moving 
into  rural  areas  to  provide  their  families 
with  more  living  space.  At  the  same 
time,  farmers  are  making  greater  use 
of  electric  power  to  help  them  increase 
production,  improve  the  quality  of  their 
products,  and  cut  labor  costs.  Every- 
where, among  all  groups,  one  can  see 
sign?  of  that  typically  American  deter- 
mination to  move  with  the  times  and  to 
share  in  the  new  advances  of  rural 
living. 

Just  in  passing,  let  me  point  out  that 
this  determmation  to  share  in  American 
progress  is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
rural  development  program,  which  al- 
ready has  received  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  thousands  of  rural  families.  The 
people  who  manage  and  direct  rural  util- 
ities are  old  hands  in  this  busmess  of 
community    development.      They    have 
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been  irLstnunental  in  buildmc  much  non- 
farm  load,  which  in  turn  has  created 
substantial  off-farm  employraent  in 
rural  areas.    They  have  the  experience. 

the  organization,  the  physical  resources, 
and  the  contacts  throughout  their  serv- 
ice areas  to  improve  still  more  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  our  communities. 

Administrator  Dave  Hamil  and  his 
staff  have  supported  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  from  its  start.  The 
Washington  staff  devotes  much  time  to 
the  program.  Electric  cooperatives  in 
various  States  have  generously  used  their 
publication.^  lo  snow  rural  development 
progress  and  to  give  leadership  to  the 
program. 

A  si.xth  asset  ls  the  credit  record.  REA 
electric  borrowers  have  made  pajmenta 
to  the  Federal  Governn-.ent  of  more  than 
$1.1  billion  in  principal  and  interest, 
and  this  includes  nearly  $146  million 
paid  m  advance  of  due  dates.  I  repeat 
that,  as  fiscal  year  1959  ended,  only  two 
rural  electric  systems  were  behind  in 
payments.  This  record  is  proof  of  the 
fine  sense  of  financial  responsibility  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  tho^e  w!io  had  faith  in 
the  REA. 

They  have  a  seventh  asset — The  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  good  will — the  good 
will  of  their  members  and  the  good  will 
of  the  Anaerican  people  generally.  In 
most  companie.-.  ^oodwil'.  is  calculated 
on  the  books  at  $1.  but  the  good- 
will for  rural  electrification  Ls  worth 
millions.  One  can  judjre  ;t  from  the  will- 
ingness with  which  the  members  respond 
to  any  call  for  help.  One  can  estimate 
It  by  the  unswerving  support  through  the 
years  which  the  REA  program  has  re- 
ceived from  both  political  parties.  REA 
was  never  intended  to  be,  i.s  not  now,  and 
must  never  become  a  political  organiza- 
tion. 

This  asset  of  g^odwil!  is  not  based  on 
sentiment.  REA  has  earned  it.  through 
service  to  its  customers. 

When  one  looks  at  the.se  assets  during 
the  2,5th  anniversary  of  this  program, 
the  liabilities  appear  small  by  compari- 
son. They  will  have  a  sizable  debt  to 
retire  to  the  Government.  Many  of 
them  face  the  challenge  of  keeping  new 
cu.stomers  happy,  consumers  with  tou-n 
and  city  backgrounds  B'.it.  m  perspec- 
tive, the  liabilities  are  .smrill. 

Now,  what  about  the  future? 

I  do  not  d^ubt  for  a  mompnt.  nor  does 
any  Member  of  Congress,  that  they  will 
continue  to  increase  their  as.'^ets  and 
whittle  down  their  liabilities.  The  REA 
will  continue  to  write  one  of  the  most 
amazing  success  stories  of  the  20th 
century  All  of  us  should  say,  srood  luck 
to  all  who  have  the  interest  and  destiny 
of  the  RE.'^  in  their  hands. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will   the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr    ALBERT.     I  yield. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  remark-s  he  has  made. 
I  am  certain  he  knows  from  his  personal 
experience  of  the  great  changes  the 
Rural  EUectnfica^ion  Administration  has 
brought  to  this  country.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  I  was  one  of  those  young  men 
in  their  teens  who  were  lirlng  on  farms 
that  did  not  have  electricity.    I  well  re- 


member that  at  that  time  the  electric 
light  company  would  say  to  many  fann- 
ers, "You  will  never  get  electricity.  You 
mighit  juat  as  well  forget  about  elec- 
tric itjy  ever  coming  to  the  farms.  You 
can  ftever  possibly  profitably  supply  the 
farm*  with  electricity." 

Along  came  the  REA  and  through  the 
reasonable  interest  rates  that  the  REA 
has  i|  is  possible  to  take  this  unprofitable 
lower  .segment  of  electrical  business  and 
provide  them  with  electricity  and  pay  for 
the  equipment  over  a  period  of  years. 
I  tliiJdk  a  lot  of  people  forget  this  today 
wherk  some  are  tr>'iiig  to  promote  higher 
interest  rates  for  tae  REA.  REA  is 
limited  primarily  to  the  unprofitable  end 
of  the  electric  industry,  and  certainly 
they  cannot  pay  the  going  investment 
rates  and  still  pay  for  the  investment. 
I.  certainly,  am  one  who  will  never  be 
able  to  fully  express  my  appreciation  for 
what  the  REA  lias  meant  to  the  people 
in  ray  pait  of  the  country  and  to  the 
people  who  grew  up  during  my  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentitman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
addrefcis  this  afternoon  I  would  Like  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
also  fedvise  the  Members  of  the  House 
what  a  wonderful  job  the  RE..-\  has  done 
for  North  Dakota.  The  REA  has  revolu- 
tioniaed  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 
It  ha$  made  farm  Living  wholesome  and 
worthwhile  in  my  State.  I  cannot  think 
of  one  single  farm  program  other  than, 
perhaps,  the  price  support  programs  that 
has  done  more  for  agriculture  in  North 
Dakota.  This  is  a  great  day  that  we 
mark  here  today,  the  25th  anniversary  of 
this  addition  to  wholesome  farm  life  in 
Ameilca. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

The  SPEAKIK.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.«!e,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  B^ss]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
25  years  aero,  farm  life  in  America  was 
the  epitome  of  hardship  and  strife  The 
1930'.s  found  the  run^l  areas  laeein?  far 
behind  the  urban  centers  in  modem  con- 
venieoees  and  laborsavin?  devices — and 
farm  income  had  declined  dra,stlcal]y.  In 
the  urban  centers,  there  were  manv  un- 
employed who  were  living  ofT  the  surplus 
farm  products,  but  this  did  not  enhance 
the  income  of  the  farmer  Yet.  in  the 
pa.st  quarter  of  a  century,  farm  life  has 
underponp  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
far-reochintr  revolutions  which  it  has 
been  our  eood  fortune  to  witness.  We 
have  seen  amazing;  and  rapid  progress 
in  those  years  throueh  a  workable  pro- 
gram of  rural  electrification — a  much 
needed  stimulant  to  the  mfchanization 
of  the  Nation's  farms. 

No  doubt  the  benefits  of  the  industrial 
revolution  would  have  eventually  reached 
into  our  rich  suburban  lands,  but  prog- 
ress does  not  wait  for  eventuality. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  had  the  infinite  wisdom 


to  recogruze  the  dire  need  for  progress 
on  the  farm  and,  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  on  January  4.  1935.  he  made 
clear  his  intentions  to  include  rural  elec- 
trification among  proposed  emergency 
relief  projects.  He  described  the  objec- 
tives of  rural  electrification  as  follows, 
"to  bring  the  economic  benefits  and  the 
living  comforts  of  electricity  to  farms 
and  farmers:  to  promote  national  re- 
covery by  creatmg  new  and  profitable 
industry  for  producers  of  electrical  .sup- 
plies and  appliances;  and  to  provide  jobs 
on  these  projects  for  the  largest  number 
of  workers." 

Thu.s.  rural  electrification  was  first  en- 
visioned as  a  relief  meaiure,  which  would 
provide  maaketjs  for  electric  goods  and 
work  for  the  thou.'-ands  of  unemployed. 
One  fact  was  eminently  clear  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  others  who 
worked  so  diLigentlj'  to  remedy  the 
abuses,  inequities,  and  instabilities 
plaguing  our  economic  system  in  the 
1930's — widespread  rural  electrification 
could  only  be  achieved  tlirough  Federal 
assistance  and  leadership. 

In  support  of  his  belief,  the  President 
issued  an  E.\fccutive  order — No.  7037 — on 
May  11.  1935.  which  brought  into  being 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
This  Executive  order  propos*  d  the  elec- 
trification of  rural  America  by  experi- 
enced private  utilities.  This  was  a  logi- 
cal plan,  since  no  other  type  of  orgariiza- 
tion  existed  which  could  assume  the 
responsibility. 

Commercial  ulihties  professed  an  in- 
terest in  rural  electrification  but  claimed 
that  costs  were  prohibitive.  By  the  end 
of  1935  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the 
commercial  electric  companies  were  not 
the  least  bit  inclined  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  REA  loans.  But  rui  ai  electrifica- 
tion was  not  to  be  stymied  by  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  commercial  power 
interests.  Parmers  and  farm  organiza- 
tions began  to  press  for  a  pro*;ram  which 
would  effectuate  the  extension  of  electric 
lines  into  tho.se  rural  areas  which  com- 
mercial utihties  had  refused  to  serve  for 
the  pnmar>-  reason  that  it  was  not  eco- 
nomically feasible.  In  recognition  of  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  farm  groups 
and  the  need  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  rural  families,  our  speaker — 
Mr.  S.\M  Raviurn — and  Senator  George 
Norris,  of  Nebraska.  simultaneou.^ly  in- 
troduced bills  which  would  provide  ap- 
propriate legislative  authority  for  grant- 
ing loans  to  properly  organized  fanner 
cooperatives  and  public  bodies. 

Speaker  R.aybufn  Labored  long  and 
hard  in  support  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936  There  were  cries  of 
.socialism  on  the  one  hand;  and.  on  the 
other,  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
granting  loans  U)  the  private  companies 
which  had  refused  to  use  their  own  funds 
to  extend  rural  line.s.  It  was  through  his 
effective  leadership  that  the  final  legis- 
lation gave  preference  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  municipalities,  but  also 
permitted  loans  to  private  power  com- 
panies. The  foresight  of  Mr.  Sam,  in 
fighting  the  efforts  to  exclude  private 
utilities  from  the  benefits  of  the  RFJV 
loans,  had  proved  wise,  indeed;  for.  the 
job  of  rural  electrification  has  proceeded 
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at  a  much  more  rapid  pace,  with  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  taking  part  Pew 
private  utilities  availed  themselves  of 
REA  loans.  Thus  was  not  surprising  for. 
clearly,  it  was  the  .sense  of  the  act  that 
wide.spread.  low-cost  electricity  would 
only  be  pas.sible  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  nonprofit  groups.  Neverthe- 
less, history  records  that,  during  the  first 
2  years  following  the  e.stablishment  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
the  private  electric  companies  built  rural 
lines  faster  than  ever  before  Realizing 
that  cooperatives  and  public  bodies  were 
rapidly  equipping  themselves  to  bring 
electricity  to  the  farms  of  the  Nation, 
the  private  electric  power  industry  had 
a  sudden  change  in  attitude.  Actions  of 
private  utility  companies,  which  in- 
cluded skimming  off  the  cream  of  rural 
areas  and  driving  spite  lines  through 
proposed  co-op  areas,  were  less  than 
creditable  and  hardly  bears  observing: 
nevertheless,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
progress  made  during  the  early  years  of 
federally  supported  rural  electrification 
can  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
private  utility  companies. 

The  honorable  Sam  Raybvrn  sensed 
that  no  avenue  to  rural  electrification 
should  be  left  unpaved  if  the  farmers  of 
America  were  to  rai.se  their  standard  of 
livint?.  His  thinking  is  well  summed  up 
In  a  statement  made  in  1936  in  support 
of  passage  of  the  REA  bill: 

Electricity  at  a  proper  price  Is  cheaper  than 
oil  and  lamps.  We  want  to  make  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  and  family  believe  and  know 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  forgotten  people, 
but  make  them  know  that  they  are  remem- 
bered as  part  of — yea,  they  are  the  bulwark 
of  the  Government. 

I  pause  to  salute  that  great  lawmaker 
who  has  presided  over  this  Chamber 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  and  who  has  so  con- 
sistently acted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  Americans  and  whose  able  leader- 
ship helped  set  in  motion  a  program 
which  was  to  completely  revolutionize 
agricultural  society  in  the  United 
States — rural  electrification. 

Bringing  electric  power  to  rural 
America  was  a  laborious  but  rewarding 
task.  Most  farm  cooperatives  had  no 
previous  experience  in  borrowing  and 
accounting  for  funds  secured  from  the 
Government,  and  the  REA  personnel  in 
the  Washington  offices  had  much  to 
learn  before  they  could  render  expert 
and  efficient  supei-vision  and  consulta- 
tion. Then,  too,  there  was  the  practical 
matter  of  cost. 

Before  REA,  rural  lines  cost  anywhere 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000  per  mile  of  line. 
Pew  rural  communities  could  afford  such 
high  costs,  and  many  areas  had  to  post- 
pone electrification  until  cost-reducing 
methods  had  been  discovered.  But  the 
pioneering  spirit  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  had  prospered  on  the  farm, 
and  it  was  this  basic  characteristic,  com- 
bined with  ingenious  innovations,  which 
rose  to  the  fore  to  foster  the  salf-help 
cooperative,  and  eventually  led  to  bring- 
ing the  cost  of  rural  construction  down 
to  a  level  which  would  permit  the  en- 
joyment of  electricity  by  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  rural  communities. 


The  progress  made  in  my  home  State 
of  Tennessee  is  illustrative  of  the 
achievements  of  REA  borrowers  through- 
out the  country.  In  1935.  the  US.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  reported  that  less 
than  4  percent  of  Tennessee's  rural 
homes  were  wired  for  electricity,  yet. 
across  the  Nation,  11  percent  of  all  farms 
had  electricity  available.  By  1940.  the 
percentage  of  electrified  farms  in  Ten- 
nessee approached  the  national  averase: 
but  now,  just  two  decades  later.  97  per- 
cent of  Tennessee's  farms  are  blessed 
with  central-station  electric  service.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  next  few  years  will 
see  100-percent  coverage  of  the  farms 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
The  job  of  rural  electrification  carmot 
be  completely  successful,  gentlemen, 
until  all  farms,  regardless  of  how  re- 
motely located,  enjoy  the  convenience 
and  eflSciency  of  electric  power.  It  is 
not  a  finished  task  until  all  farms  have 
enough  available  power  to  meet  all  of 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm 
housewife. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  cooperative  which  serves  my 
district.  The  Meriwether-Lewis  Electric 
Cooperative  at  Centerville  did  not  re- 
ceive its  first  loan  until  1939.  Yet,  today, 
it  has  1.760  miles  of  line,  serving  13,382 
rural  consumers.  My  district  is  pre- 
dominantly a  farm  area,  and  electric 
p>ower  distribution  plays  an  important 
part  in  stabilizing  the  incomes  of  the 
district.  The  Meriwether -Lewis  Co- 
operative has  helped  to  raise  farm  in- 
come and  has  made  ix)ssible  modern 
schools  and  churches,  productive  rural 
industries,  profitable  crossroads  busi- 
nesses, and  a  high  standard  of  li\'ing  for 
the  rural  families  in  my  district. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  ranks  high 
in  both  industry  and  agriculture.  We 
are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  be  served  by 
the  low-cost  electric  power  generated  by 
the  vast  TVA  system  of  dams  and  steam- 
plants.  The  rural  electrification  system 
of  Tennessee  carries  power  to  every  re- 
mote area  of  the  State.  The  rate  of 
economic  progress  w  hich  we  have  experi- 
enced in  recent  years  was  only  possible 
because  of  the  network  of  electric  power 
systems,  both  public  and  private,  which 
blankets  the  State. 

The  historj-  of  niral  electrification  in 
this  country  is  truly  one  which  reflects 
the  basic  principles  undergirding  our 
dynamically  progressive  economy.  It  is 
a  saga  of  pioneering,  hardship,  coopera- 
tion, ingenuity  and  all  of  the  other  char- 
acteristics which  have  helped  to  build  our 
great  Nation.  It  is  a  story  of  the  light- 
ening of  physical  labor  and  the  lUumina- 
tion  of  areas  long  resigned  to  continued 
darkness.  It  is  the  story  of  high  and 
efficient  agricultural  productivity  which 
has  fed  and  clothed  an  ever-expanding 
population. 

The  dawn  of  the  20th  century,  which 
brought  such  distinct  transformatioiis  to 
the  way  of  life  of  the  city  folks,  had 
practically  no  effect  on  the  U.S.  farmer. 
While  the  city  dweller  had  his  refriger- 
ator for  storing  his  food,  his  electric 
washer,  and  other  conveniences,  few- 
farm  homes  could  boast  of  electric  cur- 
rent unless  the  farm  Income  was  high 


enough  to  afford  the  purchase  of  a  diesel 
engine  to  generate  current,  or  the  fai'm 
was  in  close  proximity  to  an  urban  util- 
ity company.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  beheve 
that  such  backward  conditions  were  the 
lot  of  American  fRimers  when  history 
recoi-ds  that  the  first  electric  fan  was 
invented  in  the  late  1800  s.  the  first  elec- 
tric flat  iron  was  invented  in  1882,  and 
the  first  electric  sewing  machine  was 
manufactured  as  early  as  1889. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  city  folks  had 
every  available  electrical  appliance,  but 
the  choice  was  there.  Until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  REA.  few  farm  house- 
wives had  any  choice  of  methods  for 
cooking,  sewing,  washing,  or  ironing. 
Without  electricity,  you  pumped  the  wa- 
ter by  hand,  you  carried  the  water  from 
the  well  to  the  woodstove  for  heating; 
and  you  st-ood  over  the  washboard  scrub- 
bing each  piece  of  clothing  separately. 
You  built  a  roaring  fire,  regardless  of 
how  hot  the  day.  and  heated  your  fiat 
irons  to  iron  the  family  wash. 

Before  REA,  the  faiTn  housewife  pre- 
sented the  family's  food  by  storing  it  in 
a  cold,  dark  cellar.  In  the  winter,  the 
fare  was  limited  to  those  food  items 
which  could  withstand  the  longest  pe- 
riods without  refrigeration,  such  as  eggs 
in  watcrglass,  cooked  pork,  and  lard. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  ut- 
terly astounding  that,  in  July  1935,  a 
committee  of  experienced  but  short- 
sighted commercial  company  represent- 
atives advanced  the  conclusion  that: 

There  are  very  few  farms  requiring  elec- 
tricity for  major  operations  that  are  not  now 
served. 

In  retrospect,  this  becomes  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous^'  shortsighted,  selfish 
conclusions  ever  reached  by  a  respecta- 
ble group  of  businessmen  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  competent  in  their  field. 
Just  1  year  later,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  te<:hnicians  composed  a 
lii;t  of  200  possible  uses  for  farm  and 
home  use  of  electric  current  and  today 
there  are  more  than  400  ways  in  which 
the  farmer  and  the  farm  housewife  can 
utilize  that  powerful  hired  hand — the 
electric  kilowatt.  It  is.  therefore,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  these  major  util- 
ity executives  had  tlie  best  interest  of 
the  Nations  economy  at  heart.  We 
should  be  very  thankful  for  the  Ray- 
burns,  the  Norrises,  and  others  who 
were  genuinely  interested  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  population,  in 
recognition  of  the  indisputable  impor- 
tance of  the  agricultural  industry  to  our 
social  and  economic  well-being. 

The  creation  of  a  sound  program  for 
rural  electrification  has  had  a  telling 
effect  on  every  city,  every  town,  and 
ever>'  individual  in  the  United  States. 
It  continues  to  enlarge  the  market  for 
wholesale  power:  it  has  fostered  the  in- 
vention of  varied  appliances  and  highly 
mechanized  farm  equipment  and  has 
made  possible  unlimited  expansion  and 
relocation  of  industries.  Words  of  com- 
mendation and  praise  are  not  adequate 
to  express  appreciation  for  our  achieve- 
ments under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration's  program.  Continued 
support  of  this  program  will  represent  a 
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concrete  expression  of  our  cognizance 
of  the  benefits  which  have  emanated 
from  this  democratic  project — and  I.  for 
one.  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing 
any  attempts  to  decrease  the  program's 
effectiveness.  We  cannot  afford  to  re- 
sort to  primitive  conditions  on  our 
farms.  Supplying  the  remaining  4  per- 
cent of  our  farms  with  central-station 
service,  and  assisting  in  the  task  of 
"hea vying  up"  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
REA  borrowers  whose  systems  are  be- 
coming overtaxed,  is  small  enough  a 
chore  for  us  in  comparison  with  the 
obvious  returns  we  will  reap  in  both 
human   and   economic   terms. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  Mr  Everett  ^  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  li  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  very  appropriate  that  today  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration on  lis  2.'"h  anniversary. 

Altho'.r.'h  I  have  be^Mi  m  this  bodv  a 
short  period  of  time  I  know  firsthand 
of  the  great  work  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Admmistration  has  done  for  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 

Thi^  :-?-cat  development  of  o'>ir  con- 
eresslcnal  ci:str;ct  ha.-  been  throuch  the 
efforts  of  the  church,  the  homes,  and 
the  schools,  and  next  In  line,  I  would 
say,  was  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Had  It  not  been  for  this 
great  organization  we  could  have  never 
kept  the  young  men  and  women  on  the 
farms  that  are  there  today  enjoying,  as 
nl!  the  po'^i)Ip  on  ;lii>  f,>rm.''  of  oui'  di.s- 
ti  let  arc  enjoying  th«<  modern  cnnven- 
if'nres  of  rltv  life 

Those  great  leaders  of  the  past  and 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  other 
body  who  had  the  foresight  and  vision 
for  the  evStabllahlng  of  this  great  agency, 
I  want  to  commend  for  their  great  work 

To  vo'i  inv  rollrntriH'  Mr  TUss  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  .living  me  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  occasion, 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  aentloman 
from  Vermont  Mr  Mfykr  !  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RrroRD 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  nentlemnn  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 

RSA      IH)INrS      A      W\Y      rn      PRO0RK.SS 

Mr  MEYER  Mr  Speaker,  In  these 
years  of  opposition  to  public  action  In 
national  efforts  to  con.serve  and  to  more 
wisely  use  our  natural  resources,  the 
REA  silver  anniversary  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  common  sense  of  such 
long-range  programs. 

When  we  try  to  take  action  In  the 
fields  of  power,  water  pollution  control, 
and  flood  control,  to  make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  our  natural  and  human  re- 


sources, oiu"  efforts  are  attacked.  The 
prevailing  philosophy  is  that  if  It  is 
worth  doing,  then  private  enterprise 
should  do  it  for  private  profit  or  if  there 
is  no  profit,  then  let  local  governments 
do  it.  This  philosophy  too  often  fails 
to  acknowledge  that  there  are  national 
problems  that  even  the  best  local  efforts 
cannot  solve.  Such  situations  are 
viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope  by  those  who  would  have  us 
save  pennies  today  and  waste  dollars 
tomorrow. 

Think  of  the  loss  that  we  would  have 
suffered  as  a  nation  if  REA  had  been 
sidetracked  by  such  a  philosophy  25 
years  ago.  Suppose  our  farms  were  not 
97  percent  electrified  as  they  are  today. 
Think  of  the  drudgery  that  would  be  in- 
volved to  turn  out  an  adequate  amount 
of  food  for  our  growing  population. 
Never  could  we  have  produced  the  food 
needed  to  feed  our.selves  and  much  of 
the  world  during  World  War  II.  no  mat- 
ter what  financial  supports  or  incentives 
we  had  offered 

There  are  certain  things  that  private 
enterprise  will  not  do.  Electrifying  the 
rural  areas  was  one  of  them.  They 
called  it  an  impovssible  .job.  Apparently 
it  waa  an  unprofitable  job.  But  this  is 
the  short-range  view  of  profit  Rural 
cooperatives,  public  utility  district-s.  and 
even  private  power  companies  have,  al- 
together, borrowed  S3  5  billion  from 
RE.\.  of  wliich  more  than  $1  billion  has 
been  repaid  in  principal  and  intere.st  and 
uncounted  billions  more  retrained  in  pro- 
duction Think  of  the  market  for  elec- 
trical equipment  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  made  possible — everything  from 
liv'ht^  in  th'^  barns  to  radio  and  TV  .set.s, 
T(x1ay.  elocfrlclty  Ls  used  in  more  than 
400  different  ways  in  the  farm  home, 
barnyftrd,  and  field. 

The  tremendous  Job  which  the  REA 
h.is  done  for  America  is  a  beacon  luhl 
to  .'.ulde  our  course  in  .similar  fields  of 
natural  resource  development  Tlie  li\s- 
soi^  wiuch  this  courrtgeous  e.xpoiimeni 
ta'iuht  us  1;.  that  the  shoi'trun  vu<w  u  a 
lon.urUn  del  eat  for  America— as  well  us 
fcr  the  woild  that  looks  to  u.s  for  lead- 
c'l^lup  in  development  of  natural  ir- 
.souiTivs  K  must  not  be  for«otton.  in 
nur  dtjserve  1  praise  of  the  American  free 
enierprl.se  system,  that  .some  of  our 
stromrth  t(<lny  came  from  .lust  surli 
loniT-n\n«e  public  development  of  our 
natural  werltli  as  the  REA  prouram  lep- 
re.sontf  It  is  obvious  that  public  Initia- 
tive frequently  spurs  private  enterprise 
to  expand  t.s  activities  and  thu.s  helps 
the  latter  :m  well  as  the  national  econ- 
omy and  wcll-betnR 

We  must  not  forget  that  most  of  the 
world  todar  faces  what  we  faced  25  or 
more  yeai-s  ago  They  are  looklnw  for 
soluti'ins  tc  their  problems  in  resource 
development  to  provide  a  good  life  for 
their  people  Should  it  be  .said  that  our 
solution  to  'he  rural  electrification  prob- 
lem is  not  good  enough  to  extend  to  other 
area.s'' 

If  -A-e  are  to  truly  commemorate  this 
occasion,  it  should  be  by  renewinc  our 
effort  to  see<  long-range  .solutions  to  na- 
tional problems  involving  our  natural 
and  human  resources  In  such  fields  as 
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power,  water  pollution  control,  flood  con- 
trol, slum  clearance,  education,  and 
health. 

What  better  commemoration  than  to 
initiate  programs  now.  of  which  it  may 
be  said  25  years  hence,  'We  could  not 
have  done  without  them.'  as  we  say 
today  of  rural  electrification. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.s.'^ee  iMr.  E^'INSi  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speakt-r.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
this  silver  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  In  my  State  of 
Tennessee,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Nation,  the  passage  of  the  RELA  Act  in 
1953  has  made  possible  a  new  and  better 
way  of  life  for  thou.sands  of  our  rural 
families. 

Today  more  than  4.700,000  families 
are  being  served  through  our  extensive 
REA  cooperative  systems  and  their  en- 
joyment of  the  many  benefits  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  electrical  power  are 
indeed  a  tribute  to  the  Conure.ss  which 
pa.ssed  the  REA  Act  and  in  particular  to 
the  leaders  of  that  Cont^ress  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  tlie  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  are  fortunate  to  find  the 
father  of  the  REA  Act  still  .serving  the 
people  of  this  Nation  through  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Coiigress.  Our  esteemed 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Raybt'rn,  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  making  the  REA  Act  and  pro. 
Kram  a  reality  Today  In  payiiK'  tribute 
to  this  Kteat  svstem  which  has  ser\  ed 
our  Nation  for  21  years  we  also  pay  trtb. 
ute  to  our  dlstln«ui.shed  Spt-aker 

We  cannot  ceU-brate  the  birthday  of 
the  REA  wllho\il  paylnu  tribute  to  the 
RE.A  coopeiali^es  who  have  translated 
tt'.e  irlrals  iw.d  the  principles  of  the  HEA 
Ar'  ;nt()  .1  piiKtical  and  workable  pro- 
uiam  of  ,s(«rvlc«f  for  the  people  and  the 
Nation. 

We  nil  recall  that  at  the  time  the  REA 
Act  went  Into  rfTect  the  private  utility 
Industry  had  In.sisted  that  it  wa.s  eco"- 
nomlcally  Impractical  and  even  tmpos- 
slble  to  serve  rural  areas  of  our  Nation 
They  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
this  that,  althouch  the  REA  Act  provided 
that  loans  couU;  be  made  to  private  utili- 
ties as  well  H.s  to  co-ops.  very  few  private 
power  companies  availed  themselves  of 
the  oppoitunlt>  to  borrow  funds  to  ex- 
tend their  services  to  the  rural  areas. 
Today,  2b  yi-ars  later  the  record  con- 
founds these  pessimistic  predictions. 
The  REA's  have  been  financially  suc- 
cessful. They  have  not  only  been  able 
to  operate  In  the  black  but,  particularly 
In  our  area,  they  have  been  so  efficient 
that  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
rates 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  leaders  who  made  possible  the  pas- 
snue  of  the  REA  Act.  and  to  the  many 
people  \>  hose  work  and  dedicated  service 
have  assisted  ir  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  REA  Act.  and  also  to 
the  leaders  and  managers  of  our  rural 


electric  cooperatives  whose  dedication  to 
proficiency  and  service  have  made  pos- 
sible the  successful  functioning  of  this 
vast  program.  The  REA  stands  as  a  liv- 
ing monument  to  the  senice  a  demo- 
cratic government  can  provide  its  citi- 
zens in  the  public  interest  and  on  this 
25th  anniversary  we  say.  Congratula- 
tions.   

RUR.AI.  ELECTRIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr  Randall!  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  on  the  occasion  of  it.s  cre- 
ation 25  years  ago  today.  At  that  time, 
only  1  farm  in  10  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  electricity.  REA,  through  loans  to 
locally  owned  electric  cooperatives  under 
the  excellent  management  of  local  own- 
ers and  officers,  today  provides  electricity 
to  approximately  96  percent  of  our  rural 
people. 

In  Missouri,  96  2  percent  of  our  farms 
and  rural  establishments  have  central 
station  service,  in  contrast  with  only 
6.4  percent  when  the  program  was  in- 
augiu-ated.  The  REA  program  has  been 
especially  important  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. With  48  rural  electric  borrowers. 
Missouri  ranks  fourth  in  Uie  United 
States,  Our  251,000  consumers  al.so  put 
us  In  fourth  position  in  the  country  We 
feel  Justifiably  proud  of  these  statistics 
and  of  the  85  000  miles  of  line  that  our 
rural  people  throuch  their  own  effort 
have  Installed  to  serve  them.selves. 

Because  our  pt.Kple  have  done  this 
themselves.  I  am  .sure  they  would  agree 
with  me  In  calling  rural  electrification  In 
Missouri,  and  In  ll  c  United  States  as  a 
whole,  our  most  successful  do-it-yourself 
program  In  pointing  out  these  statis- 
tics of  accomplLslment  we  must  not 
overlook  the  reco' d  our  Mi.s,sourl  eo- 
operfttlvrs  are  makim:  m  the  repayment 
of  loar\.s  they  have  received  They  hiwr 
repaid  |36  million  .n  principal.  $25  mil- 
lion in  intere.st.  and  mcne  tlian  $7  5  mil- 
lion in  pnticlpal  m  addition  in  the  form 
of  advance  repaynier.us  Two  of  our 
rural  electric  systens  havt-  I^au1  off  th(Mr 
loan  In  full,  and  at  this  time  not  one 
borrower  In  our  State  is  delinqvient  ori 
payments  due  the  Qovernment. 

Altho\iRh  the  ■''ederal  Government, 
throuch  REA's  loa  is  to  cooperatives  and 
other  nonprofit  a.v ociations.  plays  a  key 
role  m  the  develop-nent  of  this  proi.'ram 
the  facilities  of  t  lese  cooperative^  ;i:e 
owned  by  the  pers.Tns  whose  honuw  ar.d 
farms  are  benefit ec 

Besides  the  rep  itatlon  that  Mis.sourl 
people  have  acqui  ed.  to  tlic  effiKt  that 
they  have  to  be  .si  own.  our  rural  pwple 
have  many  other  sterlir.g  qualities  In 
many  ways  they  are  an  independent 
group — fru:;al  in  nature  and  with  an 
ability  to  manage  their  buslncvss  .so  as 
to  socuie  from  it  tlie  most  at  Uic  least 
possible  cost.  The  ownership  of  rural 
electrification  facilities  by  individuals 
and  groups  like  tills  has  led  to  a  vigor- 


ous program — one  that  has  met  the  na- 
tional goal  for  REA  that  of  pro\  :dmg 
rural  people  with  abundant  and  reliable 
power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

Sometimes,  however,  conditions  he- 
yond  the  control  of  the  manaeemeiit 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain 
fair  and  equitable  rat^s  In  Missouri 
many  of  our  cooperatives  receive  Federal 
power  from  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration which  for  a  tune  provided 
this  power  at  a  reasonable  rate.  But  in 
1957,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
arbitrarily  raised  the  cost  of  wholesale 
power  to  cooperatives  by  28  percer.t.  In- 
terior's only  justification  for  this  drastic 
change  sprang  from  the  fact  that  In- 
terior had  changed  the  allocation  of  re- 
imbiu-sable  cost.s  of  the  SPA  project. 
Under  the  new  allocation  the  power  fea- 
tures of  the  project  were  forced  to  as- 
simie  new  and  greater  resiKtnsibilities  for 
paying  the  costs  of  the  project 

Thus  an  administrative  agency  of 
Government  by  an  out-of-hand  resource 
development  decision  worked  extreme 
hardship  on  thousands  of  rural  families 
in  the  Stat.es  served  by  .^PA  and  thereby 
thwarted  the  intent  of  the  Coneress. 

Representative  Trimble,  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  the  .State  of  Arkansas, 
has  introduced  legislation  that  would 
reduce  the  opportunity  for  administra- 
tive agencies  of  Croveriunent  to  arbitrar- 
ily chanpe  the  cost  allocations  on  Federal 
water  resource  projects.  Our  fine  words 
and  .sentiments  about  rural  electrifica- 
tion should  be  backed  up  with  action. 
As  a  first  step.  1  urve  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  early  consideration 
and  enactment  of  the  Trimble  bill,  or 
similar  legi.slation 

To  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  I  think 
to  all  rural  jx^ple  In  thus  country  the 
RE.\  pro^'iam  .st.mds  as  one  of  the 
greiiirvt  accomplishments  in  modern 
times  n  i.s  particularly  imiwrtant  in 
th.it  11  .stands  .is  a  moiuiment  to  gen- 
uiin  r.Ki,).  lai  i>  11  l>etween  the  people  and 
tin.:  niAriiiii.rnt  It  l.s  a  model  of  a 
successful  working  alliance  between  a 
>!o\ eminent  and  its  people. 

We  m  Ci>n«n>s.<(  mu.st  not  U^lerate  r 
tiuniHMinu  with  this  .system  which  Ls 
woi  kin»j  so  well.  Yet  m  recent  years  we 
have  .s«  en  attempt  after  attempt  to 
chanK'e  vrv  wiMiken  thi.s  program  I 
take  prute  m  having  supported  all  legis- 
lation delendink!  and  st;  tn>;thenintj  the 
rui"al  elwtnflcation  ptonnun  and  ot  all 
public  works  authoi  i/.aiions  which  di- 
rectly InJUience  its  success  or  failure 

There  are  still  some  rural  families 
and  rural  est4«blishmenus  in  the  Nation 
who  us  yt-t  do  not  have  electric  lipht  and 
iKuvtM-.  When  ptnver  is  brought  to  these 
people  the  work  of  electrifying  rural 
An.enca  will  only  have  biHMi  partially 
cuiuiiUted.  New  uses  of  electricity  are 
doubhnu  ii-s  consumption  every  5  or  6 
years  and  the  cooperatives  have  a  jt- 
sponsibihty  to  meet  this  growing  new 
demand  The  men  and  women  who 
have  de\  otod  their  lives  to  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  and  the  consimier- 
members  of  our  electric  cooperatives  de- 
serve all  of  the  support  we  can  give  the 
program  to  Insure  that  It  will  grow  as 
the   need   for   it.s  service   will   increase. 


We  must  continue  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance that  IS  necessary  t-o  insure  that  the 
program  will  retain  its  vigor. 

Many  complex  problems  lie  ahead;  we 
should  guarantee  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  our  rural  electric  systems,  and  we 
can  and  must  provide  loan  funds  at 
rea-sonahle  r.ites  to  enable  this  great  pro- 
gram to  continue  !t.s  mission. 


A  SALLTE  TO  REA 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPE.'MCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
of  REA  have  caused  a  revolutionary 
change  m  American  farm  life,  and  unless 
you  have  actually  watched  that  momen- 
tous change  take  place  you  do  not  have 
any  deep  realization  of  what  it  has 
meant  to  millions  of  American  farmers. 
With  constantly  increased  consumption 
of  electricity,  life  on  the  farms  through- 
out our  land  has  become  more  pleasant 
as  elecincily  takes  over  chores  which 
were  once  drudgery.  Farm  isolauon  has 
been  defeated  by  Uie  use  of  farm  tele- 
phones, radio,  and  television. 

On  May  11,  1935,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  was  established 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  7037,  and 
at  this  time  only  10  percent  of  our  farms 
had  electricity.  Our  REA  loan  program 
began  on  June  30,  1936,  and  today  we 
have  4.590.000  consumers  on  REA  fi- 
niuiced  lines  About  95  >j  percent  of  the 
farms  ranches  am!  rural  establishments 
of  this  country  lia\e  the  advantiiKe  of 
cenliul  btalion  electilc  power  Moic 
than  $1  billion  in  principal  and  intert'st 
has  been  icpaid  to  \\Y..\  and  this  includes 
some  $lHi'  !i:;llion  paid  in  ahead  of  sc  hrd- 
uie 

The  flist  REA  loan  In  Kentuck>  wus 
made  to  the  Henderson  Union  Huial 
Kle<-tiic  CoovMUrtUve  which  Is  located  m 
the  Second  Congiessumal  IMstiict  To- 
day, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
we  have  over  220.000  consumers  in  110 
of  the  Stntr  s  120  rounlii\s  No  Stale  In 
Uie  Union  has  benefited  more  from  KEA 
than  my  home  State  of  Kentucky 

The  rural  .Uvti  il'iontion  protnam  Is 
one  of  the  ^•MMt  ivchlcvemenls  of  our 
present-day  Government  It  is  mp^ia- 
tive  that  we  keep  m  mind  that  HKA 
si'rves  a  national  letritory.  and  the 
aveinKC  number  of  consumeis  per 
mile  IS  only  about  3  1  In  consider- 
ing the  number  of  cu.stomets  ^)cr 
mile  ulouB  the  1426,000  miles  of 
line  throu>;hout  47  of  Die  Statev  w« 
must  al.so  rememU'r  tliat  m  many  in- 
stances a  larkie  number  of  cooi)eialive8 
have  on  the  average  less  than  two  ccm- 
.sumers  to  the  mile  and  m  .some  ca.ses  less 
than  one  consumer  to  the  mile  Due  \o 
Uie  fact  that  Uiese  REA  coopt>raUves  are 
operating  in  such  thin  territory  the 
amount  of  reserve  that  Uie  borrowers 
have  accumulated  Is  very  small,  and.  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey.  50  percent  of 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  less  than 
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20  percent  equity  in  their  systems.  In 
planning  our  REA  program  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  keep  these  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  mind. 

When  the  cooperatives  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  providing  electric  service 
to  rural  America,  they  themselves  did 
not  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  job.  In 
the  beginning  of  REA  many  projects 
were  constructed  to  provide  a  capacity 
of  less  than  100  kilowatt-hours  monthly 
to  Its  members.  Use  of  electricity  is  dou- 
bling every  5  years,  and  REA  borrowers 
must  meet  this  growing  service  responsi- 
bility Electric  service,  if  it  is  to  mean 
anything,  must  be  a  continuing  service 
and  a  dependable  service.  Our  REA  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  successful  eco- 
nomic programs  ever  initiated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  REA  program  has 
brought  rural  America  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  liaht  of  American  prospf^r- 
ity.  It  Ls  indeed  a  pleasure  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  all  persons  connected  with 
the  rural  electrification  program  on  the 
occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary 
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REA  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  ABBITT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr  Speaker  25  years 
go  today — May  11.  1935 — President 
Franklin  D  Rcxisevelt  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  created  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  This  was  a 
momentou.s  day  in  the  lives  of  fann 
families  throughout  our  Nation,  but  the 
importance  of  the  day  is  even  more  sig- 
nJicant  now,  as  we  look  in  retrospect 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  past 
quarter  century. 

The  concept  of  rural  electrification 
grew  out  of  a  great  need  in  our  rural 
areas — a  need  for  power  to  bring  them 
into  closer  association  with  the  urban 
areas,  and,  indeed,  with  the  world  at 
large  It  i.<^  difficult  for  many  of  us  to 
remember  that  just  25  years  ago,  many 
of  our  farmers  were  living  in  the  kero- 
.sene  age.  EHectric  companies,  by  and 
large,  did  not  have  thf"  resources  or  were 
not  willing  to  ext.end  their  service  into 
rural  areas  because  they  did  not  see  the 
possibilities  of  an  adequate  return  on 
their  investment. 

As  a  result,  only  11  percent  of  the 
farms  in  America  had  electricity  in  1935 
In  my  State  of  Virginia,  the  percentage 
was  even  less.  At  the  time  REA  was 
created,  only  7.6  percent,  or  14,934  farms 
in  Virginia  were  electrified. 

By  contrast,  today  97  percent  of  the 
farms  in  America  have  electricity  and 
95.2  percent  of  the  farms  in  Virginia  are 
electrified. 

The  figures  alone  tell  the  story  of 
achievement,  but  behind  the  cold  statis- 
tics there  is  a  warmth  of  human  en- 
deavor. Many  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  have  shared  in  making  this  progress 
possible.  It  Is  an  achievement  which 
has  far  bigger  meaxiing  than  the  mere 


serving  of  conveniences  to  the  farm  fam- 
ilies of  -.he  Nation — although  this  has 
been  a  dramatic  story  in  itself.  In  many 
respects,  this  has  been  a  revitalizing 
foroe  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Withojt  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  in  the  past  25  years  in 
providin,;  electricity  to  the  great  rural 
areas  of  America,  there  would  have  been 
no  market  for  the  home  conveniences 
which  hiLve  been  sold  by  the  millions  in 
recant  y€  ars.  To  millions  of  rural  people. 
REA  meant  electric  lights,  modern  re- 
frigeration, running  water,  radio,  tele- 
vision, ii.door  plumbing,  and  a  host  of 
home  ap  )liances  which  might  never  have 
been  the  rs  had  it  not  been  for  the  com- 
ing of  th.s  new  force  in  America. 

One  needs  only  to  sit  in  his  home  and 
gaze  around  the  room  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  electricity.  Without 
it,  our  Ahole  mode  of  life  would  be 
changed- -and,  turning  the  clock  back, 
we  get  a  better  picture  of  what  the  com- 
ing of  RSA  meant  to  those  who  directly 
benefitec  by  it 

The  Presidential  Executive  order 
brought  REA  into  beint:,  but  a  year  later 
legislation  was  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  create  the  Rural 
Eleotrification  Admini.stration  as  it  exists 
today.  The  late  Senator  George  Norris, 
in  the  Senate,  and  our  own  Speaker  Ray- 
BURK.  in  the  House,  led  the  forces  which 
legi$late<l  REA  into  a  permanent  status, 
and  the  President  signed  the  bill  on  May 
20, 1936. 

I  have  long  been  vitally  interested  in 
the  wor.<  of  the  electric  cooperatives, 
which  w)rk  through  the  REA  program. 
By  personal  observation  over  the  years, 
I  have  watched  the  great  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Virginia.  From  a 
mei^ger  iiegimiing,  they  have  branched 
out  into  .1  great  force  for  the  betterment 
of  our  State  Today,  we  have  16  electric 
cooperat.ves  m  Virginia,  with  a  total 
membership  of  104.000.  These  co-ops 
serve  our  rural  people  by  26,335  miles  of 
luie. 

The  first  cooperative  in  Virginia  was 
the  Virtinia  Electric  Cooperative,  at 
Bowling  Green,  which  started  m  Janu- 
ary 1936  In  my  own  district  we  have 
some  of  the  finest  cooperatives  in  the 
country.  The  exccU^gt^leadership  which 
thc-je  co-ops  have  en,Toyed  over  the  years 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  their 
development  These  cooperatives  are 
sound  busine.ss  undertakings  and  through 
wise  adnuiiistration  they  have  enabled 
our  rura'.  families  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  electric  service  while  at  the  same  time 
projecting  the  interest  of  the  co-ops  and 
the  inteiest  of  the  Government  funds 
in\>isted  therein  In  1958  the  coopera- 
tives in  Virginia  paid  a  total  of  $729,344 
in  taxes 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  over  the  years 
to  be  associated  with  the  fine  leadership 
of  these  organizations  and  I  commend 
them  highly  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  in  our  State  Since  1944  the 
Virginia  A.s.sociation  of  Electric  Coopera- 
tives has  been  functioning  as  a  state- 
wide organization  in  behalf  of  the  indi- 
vidual co-ops  A.ssociated  with  this  or- 
ganization also  are  the  two  co-ops  in 
Maoiand  and  one  in  Delaware 


I  jom  in  the  anniversary  salute  to  the 
REA.  both  in  memory  of  the  fine  work 
it  has  done  over  the  years  and  in  the 
hope  that  through  wise  and  effective 
management,  it  will  continue  to  merit 
the  admiration  of  our  Nation. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
thousands  oi  my  constituents  in  rural 
areas  especially  I  congratulate  the  REA 
upon  its  25  jears  of  most  eflective  work 
in  providing  light  and  electricity  for 
power. 

The  program  has  made  these  much 
needed  facilities  available  In  areas  where 
private  industry  could  not  go  with  profit 
and  helped  to  build  up  the  economy 
where  such  a  lift  is  needed  most. 


RURAI    ELECTRIFICATION 
ANNIVEIRSARY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thus  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE^s.KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  25th 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
REA  program.  I  think  it  highly  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  here  in  Congress 
point  with  pride  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  RFA.  I  doubt  that  any  pro- 
gram ever  conceived  by  Congress  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  has  ever  been 
more  successful  in  achieving  its  purpose 

Today  some  96  percent  of  the  farms 
of  this  Nation  enjoy  electrification  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  facility  that 
has  contributed  more  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  farm  life  than  the  availabil- 
ity of  electric  power.  No  longer  are  those 
living  in  rural  areas  subjected  to  .second- 
class  living  conditions.  A  farm  or  ranch 
home  can,  with  the  availability  of  electric 
lX)wer,  now  be  equal  in  comfort  and  effi- 
ciency to  any  home  to  be  found  any- 
where. This  is  as  it  should  be  since 
people  who  desire  to  live  in  rural  areas 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  for 
modern  comforts  as  those  who  live  in 
urban  areas. 

Not  only  has  electricity  contributed  to 
the  comforts  of  rural  living,  but  it  has 
increased  immeasurably  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  farms  and  ranches.  Jobs 
that  without  electric  energy  were  long 
and  arduous  are  now  performed  by  elec- 
tric motors  and  free  farm  people  for 
more  productive  tasks  or  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more'  well-deserved  leisure  time. 

I  believe  that  we  should  on  this  day 
also  commend  those  who  have  managcKl 
and  directed  the  REA  program  during 
these  past  25  years  to  its  present  high 
degree  of  fulfillment  of  the  original  ob- 
jective of  bringing  electric  power  to  rural 
areas. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimcus  consent  lo  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, a  great  deal  has  already  t)een  said 
and  a  great  deal  more  will  be  said  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
about  medical  car'  for  the  aged  Hard- 
ly a  day  goes  by  that  a  new  plan  is  not 
offered  by  one  group  or  another,  with- 
in or  without  the  Tongress.  Some  plam 
would  be  financed  by  increasing  the  so- 
cial security  tax  on  employees  and  em- 
ployers, and  some  would  be  financed 
out  of  general  re.-enues  of  the  Federal 
and  Stale  Governments. 

All  of  these  plans  have  two  thmgs  in 
common.  First,  they  are  all  designed 
to  take  care  of  a  genuine  human  need 
That  is.  to  defray  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  cost  of  medical  service  for  elderly 
people  This  is  the  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  Bcnt  rally  has  the  highest 
medical  bills  and  f  cncrally  the  lowest  in- 
come with  which  to  meet  them 

The  second  factor  that  the  plans  have 
in  common  is  that  they  are  all  tre- 
mendously costly.  Just  last  week  Sec- 
retary Flemming  estimated  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  would  cost  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proximately $1,200  million  annually. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  Forand  pro- 
posal is  even  higher  at  $1,600  million 
annually  Under  present  law  the  total 
social  security  tax  will  increase  1  per- 
cent every  2  years  until  it  reaches  9 
percent  in  1969.  cr  94  percent  if  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  is  superimposed 
on  the  social  .security  system  at  the  rates 
contained  in  thi-  Forand  bill  This 
would  raise  the  innual  social  security 
cost  per  employee  from  the  present  level 
of  $288  pt-r  year  to  $456  per  year  in 
1969. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  a  med- 
ical care  program  financed  by  social  secu- 
rity payments,  err.  plovers  and  those  per- 
sons working,  and  their  children,  would 
have  to  pay  the  entire  cost  for  the  esti- 
mated 12  million  people  who  would  be 
eligible  for  the.^e  benefits  today  Even 
though  the  Social  Security  Act  has  t>een 
in  effect  for  25  years,  a  person  who  paid 
the  maximum  ttx  from  1937  throuph 
1958  would  have  contributed  only  $1,026 
in  taxes — $1,335  Kl  3 -percent  compound 
interest.  If  he  retired  in  1958  his  ex- 
pected l)enefitfi  for  himself  and  his  wife 
would  have  been  $30.406 — or  $23,941 
when  discounted  at  3-percent  interest. 
The  younger  pecple  now  working  and 
their  employers  already  have  to  make  up 
this  difference  of  more  than  $22,500  for 
each  individual  v  ho  retired  in  1958  and 
the  cost  to  them  would,  of  course,  be 
Increased  by  any  plan  financed  by  social 
security  taxes. 

Perhaps  after  the  Congi-ess  has  con- 
sidered all  of  the  evidence  it  will  deter- 
mine that  the  b^nefits  of  one  of  these 
plans  outweighs  its  cost.  Before  it 
reaches   this  det-rmi nation,  however,  I 


hope  it  will  look  carefully  at  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  years 
voluntarily  Just  a  week  ago  Congress- 
man Wolf,  of  Iowa,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  congratulated  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  and  the  North- 
western Beil  Telephone  Co  for  adopting, 
through  collective  bargaining,  a  contract 
providing  for  major  medical  insurance 
covering  the  employees  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Co  and  their  depend- 
ents At  the  same  lime  the  company  an- 
nounced that  a  comparable  program 
would  be  extended  to  persons  who  are 
retired  from  company  service 

These  remarks  aroused  my  curiosity 
t>ecause  the  Northwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  is  a  part  of  the  Bell  System 
which  employs  appi-oximaiely  725  000 
persons  and  pay.s  pensions  to  60.000 
persons  who  are  retired.  In  the  North- 
western Bell  Telephone  Co..  like  the 
other  companies  which  comprise  the  Bell 
System,  basic  hospitalization  and  sur- 
gical insurance  are  available  to  the  em- 
ployees and  pensioners  The  premitmis 
and  the  benefits  generally  are  the  same 
for  active  employees  and  {pensioners 

Both  the  employee  and  ihe  pensioner 
of  Northwestern  Bell  pay  the  cost  of 
this  basic  medical  insurance  which 
takes  care  of  usual  hospital  and  surgical 
costs.  The  plan  to  which  tlie  CWA  and 
the  Northwestern  Bell  agreed  on  April 
30  takes  care  of  emergency  or  catas- 
trophic medical  expenses  which  can 
wip>e  out  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  This 
major  medical  insurance  is  paid  for  by 
the  company  for  both  active  employees 
and  for  pensioners.  It  will  not  cost  tiie 
Federal  or  State  treasuries  a  thin  dune 
for  medical  costs.  It  will  not  increase 
the  social  security  tax.  It  will  not  re- 
qiure  additional  Federal  or  State  em- 
ployees. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  3 -column 
comparison  showing  the  basic  details  of 
thf  Northwestern  Bell  plan,  the  medi- 
care program  and  the  Forand  proposal 
The  Northwestern  Bell  proposal  cer- 
tainly does  not  provide  all  of  the  bene- 
fits we  might  find  m  Utopia,  but  neither 
do  the  other  programs.  I  recommend  it 
for  particular  attention  as  the  product 
of  a  number  of  years  of  study.  This 
major  medical  plan,  like  many  which 
have  been  adopted  in  industry— it  has 
been  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
aged  would  have  some  form  of  hospital 
insurance  within  the  next  5  years  with- 
out Government  intervention — will  not 
apply  to  an  individual  until  he  has  ex- 
hausted all  Government  benefits  which 
may  be  pro\ided  under  laws  adopted  by 
the  Congress  or  the  several  States  In 
short,  it  appears  that  Federal  legislation 
in  this  field  will  have  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining the  tremendous  efforts  that 
have  been  made  without  Government 
intervention  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  think  that  almost  all  of  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  in  agree- 
ment that  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  a 
ver\'  real  problem  which  we  must  face. 
I  hope  that  we  can  do  the  job  thoroughly 
and  not  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship  or 
shortsighted  political  gain.  Let  us  look 
briefly  at  a  few  of  the  more  serious  de- 


terminations that  we  have  to  make.  The 
fust  It  >eems  to  me,  is  the  question  Who 
will  be  covered  by  the  proRram  '  The 
Forand  proposal  would  cover  ever^•one 
entitJed  to  social  security  whether  they 
needed  this  coverage  or  not  The  Medi- 
care program  would  cover  individuals 
over  65  with  .m  income  of  less  than  $2,500 
and  husband  and  wife  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $3,800  Both  the  Porand  and 
Medicare  pro.- rams  would  leave  without 
protection  roughly  4  million  people  al- 
though the  two  groups,  of  course,  are  not 
composed  of  the  same  mdividuals.  In 
his  te':timony  t>efo:e  the  Wa><  and 
Moans  Committee.  Secretary  Flemminc 
said  that  at  a  conservative  estimate  the 
medical  expenditures  for  a  person  who 
was  continuously  ill  for  an  entire  year 
would  amount  to  $6,000  We  might  ask 
would  this  not  constitute  a  catastrophe 
for  an  individual  over  65  years  of  age 
with  an  annua!  income  of  $2,600'^  Or. 
indeed,  would  it  be  any  less  of  a  catastro- 
phe for  an  aged  person  with  $1,000  an- 
nual income  who  is  not  eligible  for  social 
security  and  therefore  outside  the 
Forand  bill?  Private  insurance  pro- 
grams, like  the  Northwestern  Bell  plan, 
did  not  come  into  existence  on  any  broad 
scale  until  1957,  and  yet  they  have  grown 
tremendously  because  of  their  ability  to 
cope  with  catastrophic  costs  for  anyone 
who  chooses  to  subscribe. 

The  second  major  problem  to  which 
we  should  address  ourselves  is  that  of 
cost  The  sponsors  of  the  Forand  pro- 
gram have  estimated  that  it  could  be 
financed  by  an  increase  of  one-fouilh  of 
1  c>ercent  in  the  social  security  tax  on 
employers  and  employees  Others  have 
estimated  the  total  cost  to  be  closer  to 
a  1  per-cent  increase  in  the  social  security 
tax.  If  this  prediction  should  be  ac- 
curate, the  total  social  security  levy  for 
each  individual  covered  would  amount  to 
$480  a  year  in  1969  without  any  increase 
in  the  tax  base  or  any  increase  in  rates 
for  other  benefits. 

The  Medicare  program  has  been  pro- 
moted on  the  basis  that  it  is  voluntary 
whereas  the  Forand  approach  calls  for 
a  compulsory  increase  in  the  social  se- 
curity lax.  To  me  this  ar^'ument  has 
little  substance  when  Secretary  Flem- 
ming testifies  that  the  annual  cost  will 
be  $1.2  billion  m  Federal  and  State  tax 
revenue  The  Medicare  program  is  vol- 
untas" 1"  the  sense  that  any  elderly  per- 
son does  not  have  to  pay  the  enrollment 
charge  of  $24  a  year  if  he  does  not  want 
to  be  covered  but  there  is  not  much  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  Federal  and  State 
taxpayers  who  have  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional SI. 2  billion  to  pay  the  bill. 

1  have  no  panacea  to  suggest— I  wish 
I  had.  I  do.  however,  urge  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  r-eal  need  before  us  and 
not  play  politics  with  this  issue  In  my 
opinion'  thf  older  citizens  of  the  country 
are  not  looking  for  a  handout.  They 
expect  to  pay  the  nonnal  cost  of  a  usual 
illness.  The  real  need,  as  I  see  it.  is  to 
assure  lo  them  through  private  insur- 
ance or  otherwise  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  illness  which  can  wipe  out 
in  a  few  short  months  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime. 
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Comparison  of  extraordinary  medical  expense  plana 
ELIGIBILITY 


i 


Northwestern  Bell  Telephoae  plan 


Medicare  pro^^ram  for  the  aged 


All  employees  having  6  months'  sprvice;  ail  pensioners; 
rfliitives,  as  broadly  Jeftned,  o(  either,  no  income  lim- 
itation; no  fees  charged. 


Persons  uve;'  >^  with  ^ns«  incuuie  indudiBg  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  rt'tirvinent  holow  S2.505  (tS^SOO  per 
conple^  ni'on  payment  of  enroll  nwnt  '*riare»  nf  $24  per 
year  (no  h  irge  for  puliic  assistkiife  ricipii-ntsj  no 
sepCiite  CAbinge  for  reUtives. 


H  B.  4700  (ForandbilU 


Individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Social  Secnrity 
Act.  (In  Keneral  men  on  rtnu-hing  age  66,  their  spouses 
at  age  K  and  children  under  18.) 


METHOD  OF  lAVMENT 


iBHinuice  policy— no  cost  to  employee. 


Cost  tbove  eriroilmenl  charge  paid  by  matching  Federml 
an  !  Sr.ire    iinds. 


^  of  1  percent  Increa.*  in  social  secririty  tsTea  'matched 
by  employer).  Payments  made  from  K.O.A.  4  ti.I. 
direct  to  hospital,  ptiysicl^m,  or  nursuig  borne  furnish- 
ing services. 


DEDUCTIBLE  AMOUNT 


In  any  la-month  expen.v  period  amounts  payaMe  lurier 
dest(fnated  basic  pltin  le.g.,  lilue  Cross  and  Blue  rihield) 
iilu,s  4  [leroect  'jf  iiuiiul  pay  or  [«n:5lon  (at  lea^^t  $100 
bnt  not  over  $5(X),. 


$250  (|400  for  couple)  In  any  ye«r — none  (or  public  a.ssi5t- 

ancfl  reolpii'nt.s. 


PAY1HENT3  ABOVE  DEDUCTIBLE  AMOUNT 


Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  plan 


■<r>  rxTO-nt  of  cov«>r«'d  medical  expenses  (SO  pert^nt  for 
ai.T.t.ii  care  'iut,>.(le  iiistitutionsj  up  to  $15,000  lifrtime 
umu  for  iict;vc  (.'lupluytts  or  relatives  under  tio,  und 
t2.'it'0  for  pon.-iioners  or  their  relatives.  Limit  for  ac- 
tive employees  subject  to  reinstatement  on  showing  of 
insurability  or  13  weeks'  full-time  telephone  coniptuiy 
employment. 


None.  Ilowever,  payments  only  as  per  schedule  of  cost 
for  specified  servioe«  a^  vt  forth  In  ajfreement  belwi^n 
trust  fund  and  ba<<pital  or  nursing  home  furnishing 
services. 


Medicare  program  for  the  aped 


O  pert^nt  HOO  percent  for  public  assist-ince  recipients) 
of  •ipen.-ifs  listed  (e.g.,  ISO  d;»y9  in  hospital.  366  days 
in  iillrMng  home,  unliniited  medical,  doiital  and  sur- 
(ficnl.  drues  up  to  $3.'Tn.  lahorntory  and  X-ray  up  to 
$200)  in  any  yeiir. 


As  listed  In  policy,  such  as  nir^ing  home  care,  payments 
under  all  government  proin->im.'«.  payments  under  other 
insurance  ■uranepments  eontrifuted  by  employers  or 

subject  to  payr-ii   ie'liutii.n,   icntal  care  and  cosme'ic 
sun;ery  other  than  due  to  injury,  etc. 


Not  covered  ^ly  plan — commercial  Insurance  available  at 
em  ploy  PC  oost. 


H.R.  4700  (Forand  bill) 


60  days  of  boepitalitatioa  per  each  12  months'  period'  up 
to  120  days  of  nursing  home  care  (less  number  of  (lays 
of  paid-for  hospitalization)  for  each  12  months'  period; 
surgical  beoeflts. 


EXCLUSIONS 


Pavm  ;nts  only  as  per  schedule  without  specific  exclu- 
sloi 


SoTKleMt  services  of  an  etectl  ve  nature;  cars  In  tuberculosis 
sanitariums  or  mental  hospitals;  injuries  or  conditions 
eoTsred  by  workmen's  compensation  Services  re- 
qnlrad  by  law  to  bo  provide<l  at  public  eii>«<n.se. 


OPTIONAL  INSURANCE 


Ellglh  le  Individuals  may  elect  private  major  medical 
tasi^Tuice  under  st.Tndards  to  be  fixed  by  States — half 
prei|)lum  ip  to  ttio  by  Federal-State  mutclilng  funds. 


No  provision  for  optional  Insurance. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  REA  ON 
QUARTER  CEJmjRY  OF  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recxjrd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
surely  like  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  REA  cooperative.^  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
Nation  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. The  accomplishments  of 
this  vital  Government  agency  are  of  a 
national  scope,  but  it  is  only  natural.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  I  point  out  that  the  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  cooperatives  of 
the  Pu-st  District  are  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  program.  FMrst  Di.strict  peo- 
ple are  proud  that  the  cooperatives  have 
rendered  arreat  service  to  our  farm  fami- 
lies, and  have  at  the  same  time  dis- 
charged their  oblis^ations  to  the  Federal 
agency  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Ihis  anniversary  carries  with  it  great 
meaning  for  rural  America.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  en- 
abled farmers  not  only  to  provide  elec- 


tric tevv.cc  for  widespread  areas  of  our 
country- -but  to  light  the  way  to  an  im- 
pressive future.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  future  exemplified  in  Minnesota  by 
the  first  atomic  powerplant  built  on  an 
REL\-flnunced  system  at  Elk  River. 

Tile  achievements  of  the  REA  program 
can  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
our  counu-y.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  all 
farms  and  ranches  are  electrified  and 
REA- fini  need  farms  are  responsible  for 
more  than  haL'  of  these  electrified  farms. 

Stutistics  have  a  reputation  for  being 
dull,  but  they  have  great  meaning  e.-pe- 
cially  when  they  refer  to  the  people,  Mr. 
Speaker.  During  1959,  approximately 
139,000  new  consumers  were  addt-d  to  the 
list  of  REA  users.  Nearly  200,000  tele- 
phoae subscribers  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  modern  communication  as  result  of 
the  REA  rural  telephone  program. 

Behind  the  statistics  of  service  stands 
the  framework  of  sound  admirustration. 
REA  has  streamlined  its  procedures  to 
speed  processing  of  loans,  to  give  im- 
proved service  to  borrowei-s  and  to  re- 
duce administrative  costs.  And  astonish- 
ing but  true  is  the  fact  that  REA  is  ad- 
ministering much  greater  electric  and 
telephone  programs  with  approximately 
11  percent  fewer  employee.s  than  in  1952. 

Such  is  just  a  portion  of  the  record — 
but   this  is  representative  of  the  pro- 


gram. Because  of  this  record,  rural 
Americas  confident  in  an  REA-pow- 
ered  future  Ls  justified. 


SPECIAJL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative progrsjn  and  any  special  ordei-s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Kasem   for  1  hour,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Moor  I  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Cal.f ornia ' ,  for  1  liour,  on  May 
25. 


EXTE^SION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Len.vo:^  and  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  White.ner. 

Mr.  Dacue. 

Mr.  Whittsn,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  uf  the 
Whole  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, the  following :  i 

Mr.  Widnall  in  two  instances,  in  one 
to  include  tables. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESO:^,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  report^  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  i  itle.  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  t^e  Speaker: 

H.R.  11713.  An  at t  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  s^-ctlon  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  19f4,  as  amended,  ajid  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.s<:'  .Admimstration.  reporU^d  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre.sent 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1217.  An  act  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite; 

H  R.  1456  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uni- 
versal Trades.  luc  ; 

H  R.  1752.  An  aC-  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
helmlna  Ordonee; 

H.R  2082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Demetrlos  Chrysanthes,  also  known  as  James 
Demetrios  Chrysanihacopoulos; 

H  R.  3786  An  ad  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
Kit  Ying  and  James  George  Balnter; 

H  R  3934  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  E. 
Christine  WilUanvs; 

H  R  4562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
law  Grzelewskl; 

H  R  4825  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  K. 
Simmons; 

H  R  5349  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  County,  California,  of  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  certain  real  property  situated  In 
Orange  County,  Calif.; 

H  R.  6083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  V- 
Jones; 

H  R  6493  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R.  6843  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Wllglng; 

H.R.  7226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Hughle  D.  Martin  loid  lone  Martin; 

H  R.  7254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slmeen 
Helena  Chaghaghl; 

B.R.  7363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Spindler; 

H  R.  8280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
T.  Tolpo; 

HR  8383  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Jack  E.  Hudson; 

HR  8456  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jack  Rubley: 

H  R  8672  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Deh 
Chang  Tao; 

H.R  8868  An  ac  for  the  relief  of  the 
Albertson  Water  District,  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.; 

H.R  8941.  An  ac:  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Anderson; 

H  R  9084.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  retire- 
ment promotion  authority  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey; 

H.R  9216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
C.  Turner: 

H.R  9464  An  act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment tlmt  of  the  Cnief  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially 
qualified  and  experienced  in  naval  engineer- 
ing and  the  other  n  ust  be  specially  qualified 
and  experienced  in  naval  architecture; 


H.R  9476  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
E.  Williams  and  William  L.  Johnson; 

H.R.  9760  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam 
Doolittie; 

HR  9861.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary p>eriod  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  islle  or  Tampico  fiber; 

H.R.  10045.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi- 
gration laws"  to  increa.se  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  expended; 

H.R.  10164.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  locks  and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  Louisville,  Ky  , 

H.R.  10401.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961; 

H.R.  10550.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export 
Control   Act   of   1949  for  2   additional  years: 

H.R.  11415.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  portion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  the  "Plaza  of  the  Americas"; 

H.R.  11713.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  .atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  the  final  report  of  the  Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial  Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly  'at  5  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.  •  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  May  12,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  relative  to  a  propxjsal  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  transfer  Sandpiper 
(Bi£HC-38)  to  the  Miami  Power  Squadron. 
Inc.,  Miami,  Fla  ,  pvirsuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  7308;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  OfHce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
the  qviarter  ending  March  31,  1960.  pursuant 
to  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2142.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  f  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "a  bill  to  amend  title  VIII 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as 
amended,  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  bring  within  tlie  provi- 
sions of  such  acts  any  person  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug  rendering  such  person  incapable  of  op- 
erating the  motor  vehicle  safely";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  C<:)lumbia. 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examlnaUon  of  the  pricing  of  fuel 


booster  pump  repair  kits  under  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  negotiated  contract  AF 
01(6011-20268  with  Thompson  Ramo  Wool- 
dndge,  Inc  .  Cleveland.  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mitt-ee  on  Government  Operations. 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled 'a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  outstanding  mortgage  In- 
surance"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference 
H.R.  8042.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  resell  four  Cl-SAY-1  type 
vessels  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  for  use  in  Chinese  trade  in  Far 
East  and  Near  Ekif:t  waters  exclusively  (Rept 
No     1600)       Ordered   to   be   printed 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  H  R  9890  A  bill  to  make 
permanent  the  temporary  increases  in  rates 
of  basic  salary  provided  for  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1601).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    .^DDONIZIO 

HR  12161.  A  bill  to  promote  homeowner- 
ship  and  achieve  high-level  stability  in  res- 
idential construction,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  12162.  A  bill  to  relieve  hardship  for 
displaced  families  and  businesses  by  assist- 
ing in  their  relocation  and  by  providing  them 
with  mortgage  financing  under  a  new  low- 
rent  private  housing  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr   AYRES: 

H.R  12163  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  guaranty  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr    BARRETT: 

H.R.  12164  A  bill  to  relieve  hardship  for 
displaced  f;imllles  and  businesses  by  as^t- 
ing  in  their  relocation  and  by  providing 
them  with  mortgage  financing  under  a  new 
low-rent  private  housing  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr    BOWLES: 

H  R.  12165.   A   bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction  of   a   Ehellfisheries   research  center 
at    Mllford,    Conn  :     to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant    Marine   and  Fisheries 
By  Mr    CHENOWETH 

H.R.  12166.  A    bill    to    repeal    the    tax    on 
transportation   of   persons;    to  the   Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meaios. 
Bv  Mr    FULTON: 

H  R  12167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  jDreservation  systems  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  12168  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
housekeepers  and  other  individuals  per- 
forming domestic  service  who  are  compen- 
sated for  such  service  in  media  other  than 
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cash:     to     the    Committee    on    Ways     and 
Means. 

H.R.  12169  A  bill  to  amend  tttle  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  covera^ 
far  an  individual  performing  service  (other 
than  domestic  or  casual  service)  In  the  em- 
ploy of  his  or  her  son.  daughter,  or  spouse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H  R.  12170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  eliminate  the  con- 
flict and  duplication  between  that  act  and 
the  several  Utb.jr  .standards  acta  applicable 
to  persfjiis  doing  business  with,  or  engaged 
in  activities  assisted  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr    KARTH 

H.R.  12171  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Baulting  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   McDONOUGH: 

H.R.  12172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

H.R  12173  A  bill  to  authorize  use  of  ad- 
dltion.-il  funds,  to  the  extent  specified  In  ap- 
propriation acts,  for  public  facility  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R  12174.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
additional  funds,  to  the  extent  specified  In 
approprlatijas  iicts.  far  the  purchase  of 
mortgages  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  under  Its  special  assistance 
prograni.  to  the  Committee  on  Bank.ng  and 
Currency 

By  Mr  McINTTRE: 

H.R.  12175  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

BvMr   G.A.THINGS. 

HR  12178  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultura!  Art  of  1949  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Cnmmittee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  .M.'   DIXON 

HR.  12177  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   MERROW : 

HR.  12178  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator Df  General  Services  to  convey  all 
lands  comi>rlslng  Port  Dearborn,  Rye.  N.H  , 
and  Rye  Air  Force  Base.  Rye.  N  H  .  to  certain 
f'^rmer  owners  of  such  lands:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  MONAGAN 

HH.  12179.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  shell  flsheries  research  center 


at  Mllford.  Conn.:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  MCXDRHEAD: 

H  R.  12180  A  bill  to  amend  certain  law* 
relliting  to  the  conservation  and  improvement 
of  private  housing  tuid  the  renewal  of  urban 

communities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  NTX: 

HR  12181.  A  bin  to  amend  section  701  of 
th9  Housing  Act  of  1954  (relating  to  urban 
pl.ii-.nmg  -fTAnts).  and  title  IT  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  (relating  to  public  facil- 
ity loans),  to  assist  ytate  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  public  instrumentalities  In 
improving  mass  transportation  services  m 
mftror>>lltan  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankins  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  POAGE: 

9. R.  12182.  A  bin  to  protect  farm  and  ranch 
operators  making  certain  land  use  changes 
untler  the  Great  Plains  conser\-atlon  pro- 
gratm  against  loss  of  acreage  allotmenta;  to 
tha  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr    SHORT 

S  R  12183.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  In 
tha  -St.ite  if  North  Dakota  to  the  city  of 
Bi^arck,  N  Dak.:  to  tie  Committee  on 
IntJerlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

5R  12184.  A  bill  to  protect  farm  and 
rai^ch  operators  making  certain  land  use 
changes  under  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tloii  program  agaln.<;t  loss  of  acreage  allot- 
niejits:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  i  by  request) : 

H  li  12185.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
titlie  38.  United  Stiites  Code,  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  aruarantee  program;  to  the  Committee 
on   V"teran3'   Affairs. 

Bv  Mr    ZELENKO: 

HR  1218^3  A  bill  to  amend  title  xn  of 
thq  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr     FLYNN; 

HR  12187  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans' 
hoaie  loan  program  to  February  1,  1965;  to 
priTvlde  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  In  areas 
where  housing  credit  Is  otherwise  not  gen- 
erally available;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr    LINDSAY: 

HR   12188    A  bill  to  authorize   the   .attor- 
ney General  to  maintain  records  of  fraudu- 
lent and  other  unethical  business  practices; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JONES  of  Missouri: 

HR  12189  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
acrtage  all  ^tment  and  price  support  levels 
fur  the  1961  crop  of  upland  cotton;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr    PELLY 
H.J  Kee.  706.  Joint   resolution   to   promote 
the  conservation  of  o<"ean  flah  and  shellfish, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs 
By  Mr    STAOOEIiS 
H.  Con.  Res   690    Concurrent   resolution   to 
establish   a  Joint  Committee   on   a   National 
Fuel.s  Policy:  to  the  Ctimmlttee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    LESINSKI 
H   Res  524    Rcsolutlm      authorizing      the 
printing  as  a  House  docunient  the  biography 
of  Taras  8hevchenko;   to  the  Committee  on 
House   Adniinistrat  Ion 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     CELLER: 
H  R    12190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isidore 
G      Montlel;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE: 
H.R    12191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Utano- 
suke   Fujlshlro;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

HR.  12192  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyozo 
Tanlmoto;  to  the  Committee  ou  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LANE: 
H  R    12193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
AndreoU  DAttorre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr    LINDSAY: 
H  R.   12194.  A  bin  for  the   relief  of   North 
American    Manufacturers    Export    Associate*, 
Inc  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    RODINO: 
H.R    12195    A  bill  for  the  reluf  of  Danlca 
Canjar;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

459.  By  Mr  MARTIN  PetlUon  of  Cecelia 
Ramos  and  sundry  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetu  favoring  H  R.  4488,  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  SUmdards  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education   and   Labor. 

460.  By  Mr.  SCHENCK  Petition  of  Town- 
send  Club  No.  3,  of  Uayton.  Ohio.  Josephine 
Slebenthaler,  secretary,  and  57  others,  urging 
favorable  consideration  of  H  R.  4000,  the 
Townsend  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

461.  By  Mr.  ULLMAN :  Petition  of  the  East 
Oregon  Trl-County  Building  Trades  CouncU 
favoring  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  In 
commemoration  of  the  nucleus  of  craftsman- 
ship— apprenticeship:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Figures  Don't  Lie  (?) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF     frS^'     J  ESSE Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11. 1960 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  the  May  9,  1960,  polit- 
ical memo  from  COPE,  published  by  the 
Coir.m:ttee  on  Political  Education  of  tlie 
AFL-CIO.  In  the  first  paragraph  under 
a  title  "Living  Costs  Hit  AUtime  Record," 
it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
March  reached  an  ailtime  record  "just  us 


it  has  almost  month  after  month  after 
month  since  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  office." 

It  further  states  that  in  March  "the 
average  family  was  forced  to  pay  $12.57 
for  the  same  goods  and  services  which 
cost  only  $10  in  1947-49,  according  to 
GoTernment  figures."  Once  again  we 
see  the  deliberate  omission  of  unfavor- 
able fieures  that  would  be  attributed  to  a 
previous  administration. 

I  contacted  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  obtained  the  following  unre- 
ported figures  for  the  last  3  years  of  the 
Tniman  administration. 

la  1950  the  same  goods  and  services 
cost  $10.38. 


In  1951  the  same  goods  and  services 
cost  $11.10. 

In  1952  the  same  goods  and  services 
cost  $11.35. 

These  figures  show  that  at  the  time 
the  Elsenhower  administration  took  of- 
fice the  figure  of  $11. .35  was  the  figure 
to  be  compared  with  the  pre.sent  cost  of 
$12.57.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  the  whole  truth.  In  7'^  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  there 
was  a  rise  from  $11.33  to  $12  57  or  $1.22 
for  7'2  years.  In  comparison,  the  rise 
during  the  last  3  years  of  tlie  Truman 
administration  was  from  $10  to  $11.35 
or  $1.35. 

The  same  type  of  omission  of  full 
data   took  place   m  the  RepKjrt  of   the 


Majority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  this  was  violently  objected 
to  at  the  time  by  the  republican  minor- 
ity members. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation of  the  AFL^CIO  appears  to  be 
watchmg  economic  figures  rather  closely, 
we  should  exi>ecl  that  the  next  political 
memo  from  COPE  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing important  information  di-sclosed 
by  the  President  today  in  Washington. 
In  April  1960: 

First.  Gross  national  product  tops 
$500  billion. 

This  figure  is  2  billion  larger  than  the 
President's  economic  advisers  estimated 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Second.  Consumer  Price  Index  varied 
only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  in  6 
months. 

Third.  Employment  reached  66.159,- 
000,  a  phenomonal  increase  of  1,892,000 
over  March  1960. 

MOST    IMPORTANT 

Fourth.  Unemployment  lowered  to 
3.660,000 — a  decline  of  546,000  from 
March. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  from  the 
record  speak  for  themselves. 


Sanford  H.  Bolz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NFW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday.  May  11.  1960 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  statements  made 
at  the  farewell  luncheon  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sanford  H.  Bolz.  Tuesday.  May  3. 
1960,  at  the  National  Pre.ss  Club,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Wa-shington.  This 
luncheon  was  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolz  for 
Salinas.  Calf.,  where  Mr.  Boiz  will  enter 
a  law  partnership,  after  having  served  as 
Washington  counsel  for  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  The  statements  fol- 
low: 

Statement  or  Representative  Emanuel 
Celles 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  friends  of 
Sandy.  Sandy  and  Joy,  It  is  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  pub- 
licly my  affection  and  regard  for  Sanford 
Bolz,  known,  of  course,  to  all  of  iis  as 
Sandy. 

Sandy  Is  not  a  "nice"  guy.  Sandy  never 
agrees  for  the  sake  of  being  agreeable. 
Sandy  never  lets  the  dust  lie  lest  he  be  called 
Impolite.  In  short,  Sandy  Is  a  fighter — a 
fighter  for  all  of  those  causes  which  are  an 
Integral  part  of  his  being.  I've  seen  Sandy 
light  up  with  the  flames  of  Indignation  at 
the  knowledge  of  any  injustice  done.  He  has 
taken  time  out  from  his  practice  of  law  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  all  minority 
groups — the  preservation  and  extension  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  personal  passion  with 
him.  I  have  known  Sandy,  as  a  represent- 
ative oT  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
since  1948,  but  I  also  have=1tnown  Sandy,  in 
his  own  person,  as  a  man  oC?the  keenest  In- 
tegrity and  untarnished  ideals. 

Today,  Sandy  Is  45  years  old.  and  It  Is  a 
happy  coincidence.  Indeed,  that  this  lunch- 
eon. In  his  honor,  take  place  on  his  birthday. 
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These  45  years  of  his  are  rich  with  friend- 
ship.s.  are  rich  with  doing  battle  for  the  op- 
pressed and  needy.  Few  men  of  45  can  say 
as  he  can.  that  the  world  is  a  better  place 
for  his  having  covered   tiiai  .span  of  years. 

I  shall  sorely  miss  the  good  counsel  and 
judgment  of  Sandy  Bolz  -more  particularly 
when  the  Issue  of  civil  rights  legisli.tlor.  arises 
again  as  It  Inevitably  must,  and.  Indeed  on 
all  legislation  dealing  with  human  rights 
and  needs. 

1  wish  you  Godspeed,  much  happiness, 
and  much  success  In  your  new  venture, 
Sandy.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  this  is  not 
goodby  and  that  you  will  continue.  If  not 
In  ijerson.  then  by  any  other  means  at 
your  disposal,  to  continue  to  give  us  the  sup- 
port and  the  encouragement  whenever  the 
good  fight  Is  being  fought. 


Statement  by  Isaac  Franck,  Executtve  Di- 
REc-roR,  Jewish  Communftt  Council  or 
Greater   Washington 

Mr  Chairman.  Sandy  and  Joy.  Congress- 
man CELLER.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the  chairman 
advises  me  that,  unlike  the  speakers  who 
preceded  me,  I  am  not  bound  by  the  2-mln- 
ute  rule,  and  It  Is  therefore  my  privilege 
to  make  some  more  extended  remarks  as  part 
of  our  saying  farewell  to  Sandy  and  Joy, 
I  shall  not  utilize  this  occasion  to  unloose 
upon  Sandy  an  avalanche  of  encomiums,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  this  is  no  time  for  a 
eulogy.  Eulogies  will  be  in  order  many. 
many  years  from  now,  when  Sandy  will  have 
been  gathered  to  his  forefathers,  f.l  a  ripe  old 
age.  sated  with  ye.irs,  and  having  bequeathed 
to  posterity  a  lifetime  of  accomplishments. 
Secondly,  I  am  aware  of  the  admonition 
given  by  the  10th  century  Biblical  com- 
mentator. Rashl,  to  the  effect  that  one  Is 
supposed  to  tell  only  part  of  man's  praise 
in  his  presence,  and  full  praise  only  In  his 
absence. 

It  seems  to  me  more  appropriate,  on  this 
occasion,  to  reflect  together  upon  the  Issues 
and  causes  which  Sandy  espoused,  and  upon 
which  he  lavished  his  talents  and  his  energy. 
This  seems  to  me  worth  doing,  not  so  much 
because  he  was  active  in  these  areas,  and  on 
behalf  of  these  causes,  not  In  order  to  high- 
light what  he  did,  but  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  for  ourselves  Sandy's 
Impact  upon  us,  his  Influence  on  our  com- 
munity's thinking,  the  stamp  he  has  left 
on  our  community's  policies. 

Sandy  has  been  a  champion  of  civil  rights, 
civil  rights  not  only  for  Jews,  but  for  all 
human  beings.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
architects  of  the  amicus  curiae  briefs  In 
the  Thompson  Restaurant  case,  as  the  case 
progressed  from  the  lowest  court  to  the  US. 
Supreme  Court,  and  thus  helped  make  a 
signal  contribution  to  the  desegregation  of 
restaiirants  In  Washington.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  amicus  curiae  brief 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  segregation 
case.  When  we  recall  that  one  of  these 
briefs  was  signed  by  18  community  organ- 
izations of  all  descriptions,  and  the  other 
brief  had  on  It  the  names  of  22  religious, 
civic,  and  community  organizations,  the  ex- 
tent of  Sandy's  impact  on  our  collective 
thought  is  made  abundantly  clear. 

Sandy  has  been  a  defender  of  religious 
freedom  and  of  the  American  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This  has 
meant  dealing  with  problems  of  religion  and 
the  public  school,  and  other  manifestations 
of  tlie  threatened  erosion  of  the  separation 
principle.  In  this  complex  and  sensitive 
area,  Sandy's  leadership  has  provided  riarity, 
diplomatic  persuasiveness,  and  Pteadfaft 
courage  and  good  Judgment.  I  remember 
very  clearly  our  appearance  before  one  of  the 
suburban  boards  of  education,  about  9  years 
ago,  in  opposition  to  a  proposal  that  public 
school  machinery  be  utilized  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of   Bibles    to   public   school    pupils.     A 


Congregationallst,  Methodist,  and  a  Seventh 

Day  Adventlst  leader  were  among  those  In 
the  delegation,  and  Sandy  Bolz  was  our 
spokesman  The  quiet  dignity,  the  persua- 
siveness, and  the  legal  scholarship  displayed 
by  Sandy  on  that  occasion,  brought  honor 
not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  all  of  us. 

ClvU  liberties,  personal  freedoms,  freedom 
of  Ideas  and  freedom  c>f  speech,  are  among 
the  ideals  et-po'u.sed  by  Sandy,  and  their 
safeguard. ng  has  been  among  the  objectives 
pursued  by  our  Jewish  community  council 
under  his  stimulation  and  guidance.  And 
Sandy  has  been  as  ctinccrned  about  the  free- 
dom of  Ideas  repugnant  to  us.  as  he  has 
about  freedom  for  the  ideas  we  hold  dear. 
He  has  drummed  into  us  the  understanding 
that  the  surest  way  of  safeguarding  freedom 
for  the  Ideas  we  are  committed  to  Is  the 
safeguarding  of  freedom  for  the  ideas  which 
In  our  view  are  most  reprehensible. 

Outstanding  In  the  council's  work  has 
been  Siindy's  devotion  to  the  needs  of  Israel, 
and  to  the  Interpretation  of  Israel's  great 
significance  in  the  life  Judaism.  For  in  the 
rebirth  of  Israel  Sandy  sees  not  only  the 
establishment  of  a  home  for  the  driven  and 
persecuted  of  our  people,  not  only  a  means 
of  restoring  freedom  and  dignity  to  human 
beings,  but  al.so  the  erection  of  a  laboratory 
for  Jewish  Ideals  of  socsai  Justice  and  co- 
operative living,  and  a  citadel  of  Jewish 
spiritual  and  Intellectual  creativity  which 
can  help  enrich  the  s]i!ritual  life  of  Jewish 
communities  everywhere. 

And  finally,  Sandy  has  been  a  champion 
of  democracy  In  the  Jewish  community. 
And  let  me  assure  you  that  this  Is  not  an 
easy  or  unhazardous  task.  It  Is  much  easier 
to  espouse  democracy  in  and  for  the  pvolltlcal 
organization  of  a  state  which  has  the  au- 
thority to  govern  peoples  lives.  In  a  volun- 
tary association,  which  Is  what  the  Jewish 
community  is,  the  champion  of  democracy 
faces  many  dangers  from  the  powers  that  be 
and  that  would  be  Inclined  to  perpetuate 
their  dominance  and  control. 

Sandy  has  done  these  things,  and 
pursued  these  goals  in  our  midst,  for  three 
reasons.  First,  because  he  Is  the  kind  of 
person  he  is.  Second,  because  he  takes 
seriously  his  citizen  responsibility,  and 
wishes  to  lead  others  toward  similar  serious- 
ness about  their  citizen  responsibilities. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  third 
reason,  and  this  is  Sandy's  taking  seriously 
the  matter  of  his  being  a  Jew.  Sandy  has 
been  trying  to  work  out  for  himself,  and  to 
help  all  of  us  think  through  and  work  out 
what  It  means  to  be  a  Jew  in  mld-20th 
century  America  He  echoes  the  question  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  pn.)phet,  'What  does 
God  require  of  you"""  Wh.it  does  it  mean 
to  be  a  Jew,  not  only  In  the  sanctuary,  but 
out  in  the  community.  In  the  marketplace. 
In  the  give-and-take  of  our  dally  relations 
with  people.  Of  course,  he  has  not  been  In- 
different to  the  ritual  requirements  of 
Judaism,  or  to  the  Judaism  of  the  sanctuary. 
I  recall  a  minor  episode  some  4  or  5  years 
ago,  when  Sandy  lost  his  father.  Sandy 
and  someone  else  were  at  my  house,  prob- 
ably for  a  meeting  on  some  Jewish  com- 
munity council  matters.  During  a  break  In 
the  discussion.  Sandy  asked  us  whether  we 
would  suspend  the  meeting  for  a  few 
moments  and  recite  with  him  the  memorial 
prayer  for  the  dead,  the  Kaddlsh.  Having 
been  raised  in  a  home  where  traditional 
Jewish  observances  were  the  norm,  and  in 
which  It  was  assumed  that  the  mourner's 
Kaddlsh  Is  recited  only  by  the  actual 
mourner,  and  only  as  part  of  the  regular 
religious  service  in  which  at  least  a  quorum 
of  10  men  participate.  I  found  this  a  strange 
experience.  None  the  less  we  rose,  faced  the 
east  and  together  with  Sandy  recited  the 
mourners  K;iddish.  I  remember  this  minor 
episode  because  that  moment  was  an  ex- 
perience In  holiness,  and  my  home  became 
trulv  a  miniature  sanctuary. 
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In  espousing  these  ctiuses.  and  In  furnish- 
ing leftdersh'o  on  ihelr  behalf  In  our  midst, 
Sandy  succeeded  In  teaching  us  mi  Important 
lesson  In  the  strategies  of  community  rela- 
tions, and  of  his  type  of  social  engineering 
generally  He  taught  us  that  most  often 
the  best  strategy  is  adherence  to  principle 
At  letwt  he  taught  me  that  If  we  adhere 
to  principle  then,  in  any  negotuiilor.s  which 
may  require  compromise,  our  cnmpronuses 
would  be  a  retreat  from  principle,  but  a  re- 
treat of  only  a  reri,»;n  distance  Contrari- 
wise If  we  do  i;')t  :»clhere  to  principle  bvit 
negotiate  In  t(>rni.<  if  compromises  then 
much  more  compromising  is  bound  to  be 
forced  upon  us  th,in  shuuUt  be  the  case 
either  ideally  or   pra>fin.it;!:iiiv 

Let  mo  add  one  rin.W  commeiu  I  th.nk 
I  fhould  say  In  all  candor,  that  in  working 
m  our  midst  on  all  these  issues  and  prin- 
ciples Sandy  has  not  ;i;a  ly^  been  easy  to 
live  with  Indeed  hf  li.i,s  ofcn  been  ciuito 
difficult  to  live  w;'!-,  Ho  h.\s  often  bofli 
inflexible  ■Mi'^^w.wc  .^lul  tni.s  brmgn  t<j 
mind  an  lu'iMc^'.u.h'  linguistic  observation 
made  by  liprtrand  Rus.ifl!  m  me  of  his 
phlloaophlcal  papers  Hussrll  points  out 
that  the  verb  to  he  firm  has  i  rather  un- 
u«Urtl  conjugatiun  In  the  English  language 
the  verb  to  be  firm  is  con|ugate<l  a«  fol- 
lows I  am  nrm  You  are  stubborn  He  is 
pig-hea<le<l  Now  I  would  not  no  to  the 
extrenip  of  «i»',iiig  tl\ul  Haiuly  has  hern  pig- 
headwl  but  he  li;**  boon  obstinate  rigid 
inrii-jdh'.o     d.rTii'i;'       !lowevrr     I    niunt    t-on- 

fr«.H      It',    ct]';.  ii'.'l    r      '111'     'h'TP    11    ,1   i'i'!;rr 

being,  another  tntlly,  In  mv  lifr  that  ills- 
pl,»vn  these  '•.inie  IrfltaUlu-,  i  ii.i'loi  miuI 
that  I*  my  i-MincKMiot.  my  n-,  hm;  !-on.»cienco 
My  consolenro  t-i.i  is  ohs'lin'c  rirf;d  Intlrx- 
Iblc,  and  if'rn  -.rrv  (IllTli'iilt  to  \\\f<  with 
But  I  would  find  i"  iiui'-li  morn  tlimciit  to 
live  without  my  con.^cUMU-e  than  to  live  with 
It  Similarly  I  am  surf-  that  we  shall  all 
And  It  much  more  difficult  to  live  without 
Sandy  than  we  have  to  live  with  him  For 
Snndy  has  been  part  of  our  collective  moral 
conscience,  and  In  his  going  to  California 
part  of  our  conscience  Is  being  wrenched 
«wny  from  us 

It  seems  to  me  th.»t  the  bes'  f;ireweU  gift 
w»  Ci\i\  offer  l<i  Sundv  and  Joy  is  dur  solemn 
promise  that,  after  they  leave  our  commu- 
nity we  shall  not  settle  down  to  a  smug. 
comfortable  self-satisrted  exl.-tfence  that  we 
•hall  nnd  \n  our  midst  new  resources  new 
forces  f  •.  ;!,virn^e  which  will  keep  us  rest- 
less and  'inhappy  unle»s  we  diligently 
continue  the  pursuit  of  -ivme  sorini  and 
religioo.s  Ideals  to  "hlch  he  no  unseinshly 
dedUa'ed  himself  m  our  midst 

Res(>. iNSK  or  s^.NroRn  H    Boi/. 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  giiests  all 
my  gtxxl  friends,  my  heart  is  full  to  over- 
flowing-much too  full  to  let  me  say  all  that 
I  would  like  to  say  on  this  occasion  But 
I  know  that  you  would  never  believe  me  If  I 
told  you  I  waa  at  a  loss  for  words- so  I 
shall  try  to  respond,  but  briefly,  as  I  would 
not  for  the  world  want  to  spoil  the  shining 
Image  that  has   been  drawn   of  me   today 

First,  let  me  th.-ir.k  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  this  marvelous  and  memor- 
able occasion  You  have  done  me — and  my 
family  -  great  honor,  and  we  shall  remember 
this  day  as  long  as  we  live  I  must  sav  It 
Is  the  most  wonderful  antidote  any  man 
could  have  to  becoming  45  You  know,  as 
1  sat  here  listening  to  these  tributes,  with 
what  I  hope  w^  becoming  modesty — even 
If  you  may  have  noticed  now  and  then  a 
shameless  flash  of  agreement  steal  across  my 
face— I  could  not  help  thinking  of  two  re- 
marks One  Is  attributed  to  a  famous  Brit- 
ish diplomat,  but  I  first  learned  it  from  a 
famous  Israeli  diplomat,  my  good  friend 
Mike  Arnon  who  used  It  on  an  occasion 
when  he  was  introduced  to  an  audience  In 
very     glowing     terms      It     goes     like     this; 


"Clampllments  are  like  perfume — pleasant  to 
inhale  but  dangerous  to  swallow  ■  So  you 
may  have  noticed  that  during  the  speeches 
I  Was  Inhaling  mightily,  but  swallowing  very 
liwie 

The  second  remark  r«)atM  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  most  vinaccustomed  position  for  me 
to  be  in.  You  know.  I  never  thought  I'd 
evtr  have  a  testimonial — I  always  thought  I 
w  vs  much  too  young  for  that.  You  usually 
gel  them  when  you  are  either  old  or  rich — 
and  I  was  sure  I  would  never  be  either. 
U  It  I  have  attended  many  of  these  affairs. 
.\v,l\  usually  I  have  sat  out  where  you  are, 
wi'ch.iig  some  other  poor  devil  undergo 
tiU-*  ordeal  by  tribvite  (But  I  have  loved 
('.try  bit  of  It — and  I  would  have  It  no  other 
^^  V.  And  It  reminded  me  of  the  fellow 
A»i  Wits  being  tarred  and  feathered  and 
r.ilden  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  who  remarked 
th^t  "If  u  weren't  for  the  honor  of  the 
Mi|,><  I  think  Id  rather  walk," 

fw  :n.uh  for  Jest  As  I  stand  here,  I  can't 
lulp  reflecting  on  how  very  much  I  owe  to 
C"|r.<-:i  IX  Albany  g.tve  me  birth,  surely 
t'ornti;  nurtured  the  seeds  which  I  hope 
ha\o  urown  to  maturity  here  In  Wiuhlngton. 
For  Cornell  gave  mt.  ftrst  of  al  .  a  friend  like 
■M    .\irnt     whoso  leaderahlp  and   dedlcauon 
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gave  lur  tlurir.g 
fnrndshlp  of  Jack  Abramson,  whoi#  warm 
and  generous  cull  to  me  to  share  his  fine 
pricilce  In  CnllfcThla  la  one  of  the  nu-e 
things  that  would  ever  lead  us  to  leave  thta 
wt*iderful  town  and  all  the  warm  heart* 
av.tl  gixxl  heads  that  we  number  among  our 
frirnds  here. 

third.  It  gave  me,  first  a«  teacher  and  then 
as  friend,  a  very  great  man,  who  has  been 
an  Ideal  and  an  Inspiration  to  me  through- 
f^ut  my  ciu-eer— and  ever  will  be— and  who 
ii  '•  come  to  be  with  us  today  to  do  me 
h  J, or  I  mean,  of  course,  my  w«U"m  good 
frit'ui    Judge  Henry  Bdgerton, 

•And  nnaiiy,  Cornell  gave  me  the  greatest 
tle^.^ure  that  any  man  oould  have— my 
price  Is  far  above  rubles  She 
'  oivstant  companion,  support, 
1!  e  wheel  now  for  almoat  ao 
!.uik  0.xi  never  made  a  more 
111. in       ,Mi   of  you   who   have 
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inmunlty  affairs  I  am 
I  oould   never   have 

I  !.     '     een  able  to  do  wlth- 
:   p  r'  and  understanding 

s    ■       1     npt  whatever  adver- 

»--^   !;   I.   r     might  come   to  us 
>';    !.  •■    such  causes      And  I 

h.n.  deserving  of  the  tributes 
you  have  paid  me  today  if  I  were  not  sensi- 
ble of  the  fact  that  this  tribute  Is  Intended 
as  tnuch  for  her  as  It  Is  for  me.  And  I  think 
I  spenk  for  you  as  well  as  for  myself  when 
I  sny  that  this  community  will  miss  her 
=  w>ip*;  osc  her  beauty,  her  never-falling 
gr.fxJ  :.  i";rp  and  her  deep,  true  goodness 
Ana  thank  a<xl  I  shall  have  all  of  them  with 
me.  because  I  don't  know  what  I  would  ever 
do  Without  them 

There  Is  much  more  that  I  would  like  to 
say,  but  there  are  neither  words  nor  time. 
We  shall  never  fors;et  this  moment — this 
day.  To  leave  Washington,  as  you  have 
shown  us  today  we  do,  with  the  respect  and 
afTectlon  of  this  community  Is  reward 
enough  for  any  man  I  shall  ask  for  no 
greater  riches  And  If  there  Is  one  thought 
that  I  could  leave  with  yr,u  by  which  you 
mi^ht.  perhaps,  remember  me,  I  would  make 
thla  my  valedictory  That  It  matters  little 
what  vaulting  temples  and  structure  you 
may  build  In  this  community.  And  It  mat- 
ters little  what  riches  you  may  contribute 
to  our  fellow  Jews  and  our  fellow  men.  It 
matters  only  that,  through  dedication  to  the 


finest  tradition  of  Judaism,  you  keop  burn- 
ing always  at  white  heat  the  living  fire 
of  fortitude  and  the  bright  flame  of  Justice, 
For  If  they  go  out.  the  rest  shall  be  without 
meaning  and  as  If  It  had  never  been. 

If  you  will  remember  this  of  me  at  times 
when  there  may  be  temptation  to  fall  or  flag 
In  Keeping  these  fires  constantly  rekindled. 
then  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  forgotten 
here.  Thank  you  all  agnin  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts— come  see  us  In  California — 
goodby  and  Ood  bless  you  all 


Areai  Eligible  Under  the  Depretied  Arrat 
Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

>    Nr\^     I  m  •>  r  V 

IN    '.HI     !lMf-.i oi-    RKi'MK.-'KNTATIVKS 

W«'(/'('S(/(j|y    SUuj  11    I960 

Mr  WIDN.M.I,  Mi  .Spfiikt'i  ln-,t 
WimIiii'mIii\  \vI.ci.  (l.c  Koii.c  |.a-,siHl  the 
Poi  ;  I's.Ncd     .^lt'u,^     bill      an     lUiu-iKlinfiil 

•>*    1  -      oflnrd      b\       the         rllllclUlUl      I  lom 

!'■  -i'\''  ^''  iiiiiii  Ml  l''iiHj;.  makin.;  il 
i!iH','s,siU'y  tliiU  nil  iiH-a  Iwim-  (i  ;  imiti.i 
or  moir  uncniplovmriit  Ht  thr  timr  t\n 
appUCRtloti  foi  a.ssl,staiic('  wu.s  nirxdi' 
Thr  ftulhor  of  the  utnciuinKMit  av  !.,s 
solo  rxplnnatlon  of  ilu-  amtndinn.t. 
staled,  Mr.  Clumman,  this  l.s  mt>rtl,\  n 
poifoctlnu  «mi'tulmr!it  I  do  not  want 
to  make  a  sipoorh  about  i;  I  submit  it 
to  the  Chairman  am)  I  hop.'  he  will  ac- 
cept It,"  The  ainendment  wius  adopted. 
I  endeavored  to  obiaiii  an  rxpianation 
of  the  effect  of  th>-  ain» ndnu-nt,  by 
seeking  recognition,  but  did  r.ni  nToivc 
it  until  after  action  ua.s  takm  i  thon 
stated.  ■  Mr  rhairman  I  sliould  like  lo 
And  out  what  thi.s  anii mtincnt  dors  to 
the  bill,  I  pirsunu'  fmtn  what  was  said 
by  lli>- majoi  ;i  V  h-adi  r  hr  full>  approved 
the  oio:iiiai  Sprnoo  bill  a.s  it  applu>d  lo 
many  aira.s  thtouuhout  thr  Unlttnl 
Stales.  A.s  I  undristand  this  aimuul- 
ment,  It  wouUt  mat<Mia;iv  mitail  the 
number  of  rlhtiblr  airas  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  so  undfr.stood  Mi  Speak- 
er. I  asked  thr  Drpaitnient  of  Labor 
to  prepare  a  now  list  of  the  area.s  that 
would  appear  to  qualify  undn-  thr  bill  <vs 
it  passed  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  and 
was  sent  to  the  President  In  order  that 
Members  may  have  the  benrf^t  of  this 
information.  I  will  insert  the  new  list 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remaik.s  The 
bill,  as  it  came  from  the  committee, 
made  192  industrial  areas  eligible.  The 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  with  the  Flood 
amrndmrnt.  reduces  that  number  to 
143  area.s.  On  that  basis,  if  we  had  had 
three  or  four  more  perfrcUn(.i  amend- 
ments, we  would  have  done  away  with 
the  problem  entirely. 

I  am  sure  Members  will  be  interested 
in  notinc  that  included  among  thr  areas 
that  must  be  declared  to  be  depressed 
areas  are  Philadrlphia.  Pittsburgh.  De- 
troit. Louisville.  Kentucky,  and  Atlantic 
City.  Inclusion  of  Philadelphia  as  a  de- 
pressed area  is  of  particular  importance. 
That  area's  unemployed  total  of  119.300 
persons  exceeds  the  unemployed  local — 
approximately  100,000— in  all  12  of  the 
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areas  in  Pennsylvania  on  wluch  there  is 
general  auioemeni  ihul  they  are  areas 
suflennK  from  chronic  unemployment. 
In  other  words,  Uie  huid  hit  areas  now 
must  sluur  with  Philadelphia  dollar  fur 
doU.u  Uu'  tuiiiitance  that  was  supposed 
to  no  to  the  truly  deprt's.sed  areas.  On 
a  stralnht  pro  rata  ba-sis,  Philadelphia 
would  be  entitled  to  slightly  mort  dollars 
(  :  ,i  s. -lance  Lhan  all  thedcpiesM-d  areas 
Hi  the  wliule  SUilc  of  I'ciuv-ylvania. 
The  list  follows: 

Tenfnfitr  Ji.^f  of  urban  areas  t'\at  rrw.y  Qiui/ifv 
for   frderal   aial-itauct   o-s    arcoi   u'lf/i    ,tub- 
tto'it^al  fl'irf  pcrstsient   unetuplcijmrnt  un- 
der lariouj  irffulative  p/upo.^a/^  ' 
|H«vL'«i"l  M».v  l'*>«t, 
MAJoM    ARkAS* 


AdmlnMfatkMt  (Klll>urn; 
btnU.R  on 


(le  miijor  sreaii) 


Imllnns: 

KvaosvlUe. 

Ti>rrv  ll«ut». 
XMitueiy; 


Malar: 

MwHM''l)uae(lii. 

hII  niver. 

i^wrciu'*. 


New 


iinLuMtL 


•«••••*•■• 


M 


Mluoseula: 


New  Jenwr 

Atlantic  City. 


•••«*•••••«•• w********** 


KewYorfc' 


NorUi 


**^*»«««%**tt 


lVi)it!iylv«Blai 
Altoona. 

rnei 

JohllSlPWII. 


\\    k   -  1   iire-Iliuletnn 


hhcMie  liiUn<l; 

IVivldcnee. 
Tennessee; 


Texas: 


Vint  in  la: 


Weet  Vlnhnla: 
Charleston. 
1 1  un  ling  ton- Ashland. ' 


Ar*ii  rvloxitloi'iiiMit  tilU 
(ao  |>««M'<1  by  C'uugress) 


(40  niiOor  arsai) 


New  nrltslR, 


kvansviUe 

Terre  llnuie, 
KeMttccy; 

UulsTille. 
Maine 

r«r  I  land, 
MassaolttwMU! 

Mn>rlHuU. 

>  01  Utter. 

U<«n<MS, 
!,«  «i  il. 

■-lif'.iu-'  <  I'l-llnlyoke. 
\S    t  »»i<r 
.M  icIiiEun 

U'lrttlt. 

I  III'' 

I  'liiijl  li'<9ii;«<ttor, 
N'ew  Jerssy. 
AiliuitVCtty. 

V,  u.itK 

I    lltToill 

]  u  hlull 

Aiiiun  ,■»<  V.  ^«'U>lv• 
^u'fr'^^ 
t  tlca-Kfina, 

Nurih  c'lUiUUka; 
iMirhnm 

IN'Miii)  '\i»«Ia; 

).  ,    ,. 

j.iiiti'town 
fhiu<l<'lt>hla, 
Vlt»^»>^lrfh. 
Srmnton 

W  IlkivHiirrv-riMloUin. 
York. 
Ebode  !■!••«; 
Provtdenoa. 


CtiattanongA. 
T«>xn» 

HeniimontPort 
ArUiur. 

Corpus  ClirLitL 
Virgin  la: 

Roanoke. 
West  Vlrftnla: 

CharlMton. 

IhiutlnKton-Ashland. 

Whwllnit. 


•  ThLtUstlnc  Is  prfllmlnRry  «n<l  tontRtive,  MiH  1»  l>»s«w1 
lartely  on  hlmonthb  or  semlnnnual  data  oomplWI  from 
voa  Ubor  mnrket  rr^Hirts  prepar«d  In  oonnecUon  with 
the  Burmu  of  Emploj-ment  Security's  protm»in  for  the 
clMsineation  of  areas  scoordlnR  to  relative  adequacy  of 
Ittl^r  supply.  Data  us^il  cover  a  3-  to  5-year  p<^rlod, 
prmmlly  oxtcndlnK  through  March  IWO.  Later  data, 
now  Ivooonilne  avallaMc  for  sorae  areas,  ooald  restilt  in 
sevenU  clutnres  In  th«  al>ove  llsttour.  A  more  oomnre- 
hcn.slvp  review  of  area  data  on  a  monthly- rather  than 
Mmonthly  or  semiannual-  basis,  and  In  the  light  of 
whatever  criteria  n»ay  be  Included  In  the  bill  finally 
rnac'K-d,  would  be  required  to  drternilne  which  areas 
are  elirlMc  for  n««i<;tHn(v  n<  ar»^.'  with  substantial  and 
JiersLslcjlt  un,  mpld-.  inrnl 

"Major  oriius  are  arm-  i.  ;  :  !c<l  In  the  Bureau  of 
Fmplo>inwit  Security'  r'^i-nliir  an*  labor  m>»rket 
ri'portlnir  and  cla-ssltlmii  n  jiroKniin  This  proin^m 
covers  US  of  the  country's  leading  rmployment  centers, 
fnemnloyment  and  labor  ft>ro<'  -laia  f'lr  those  areas  are 
generally  available  on  a  blmonthlv  basts 

*  Borderline. 


Trrifafii «  list  of  urban  areas  that  may  quahfy 
for  Federal  a.^.^l>forirr  a*,  arra^  \r\lh  jub- 
'?n*i  ruW  o'lff  pr»-»i.«frnf  iiie"iploytnrTtf  un- 
fjT  \>ar{OMn  lepMilatWf  propo.«aJj»-— Con. 

\\r\  W  \  \\  .\   11(101 
.tMAU.Mt    AREAS* 


Adnitnlntnitlon  (K(lbum) 
bUlH.R.  4S:« 


(4«  smatter  areas) 

Alsbama; 

Klorence-Shcfneld. 


JasiMHT. 


Alaska: 

Anohoraca. 
ronnectlout: 


Danlelsoo, 


lIUuoU: 
Centralis. 
Harrisburt, 
ll«Tln*M  ur|>hy«bc*^ 

Wist  frank  (firt, 
LHoMkM. 


WcMml  Vsmon. 
Indiana: 


Vltvoeunes. 

Xansai; 


rmnbuit, 

Kntitiirky 
I  "I  I. in. 
Il..(.ird. 
M  *  d  (son  V  tile 
Morattead  llr»ysoit. 


ratnUTtlle-Prestons- 

l>urK. 
rikrvllleM'llllamson, 
Maine 

liuMolurU<tenlord. 


M«r  \  lui,  I; 

•   uiiiN  r  laud, 
M«jwachiuM«tls: 


»*•••••«•  ' 


KoitVAiY* 

Mirhtfan' 
Hay  Ctty. 
Iruu  MeunUii. 


iitonree. 
I'nil  Huron. 
Mtatuatppl; 


Missouri; 


Montana: 
Butte. 


New  Jersey: 
BrldfsMi. 


New  Vork: 
Amsterdam. 
Auburn. 


QloversTiUe. 


North  Carolina: 
Fayeltevllle, 


Ohio: 


Are«r«xWv*lopnfM>nt  lUll 
(as  pMwtf  by  OeBCTH) 


(in  nullnr  areas) 

Alubana: 
Florwiee-tlhefTleld. 

U*(Msn. 

Jasper. 

Tanadeca. 
Ala«ka: 

A  nclioraie. 
Conneetlent: 

Aniunla. 

Bristol. 

Pniilelson. 

Merlden. 

MiddMown. 

Norwich. 

ThflinitsnnvUle. 

Tnrrtnitoo. 

IlllnuU: 

Cen  trail*. 

Ilantnliurir 

lloiilii  Mull'')'''*''i> 
W  .M    I  (..lili^'M 

I  llrliflrM 

■Mtiuiil  (  ailiirl  Ulhry. 

^ltlunl  \  I'Miiiii 
IndlMin: 

Cooiienvllle, 

VIneMUiei. 
Kansas* 

l)ofteyvtUe-lii>lt'iHha' 
enoe-ruriH'iiv 

?lttaburK 
Kentnety: 

CorUn. 

Ilatard. 

Mn'1l«>tivn!r- 

M(itfln<tul-(  iraysoti 

0\s(.i\»lKiro, 

I'liducnh. 


Maine: 

lUddekii't  .-<  >ul(Md. 
l.('wi«ii'ii  Vuti'.irn. 
Maryluiul 

("!>llllTl<ltriV 

CuiiilHUliaid. 
Ma,<e«iM  liu.telU: 
N»«  liuf)  i«>rl 

Kdtlh  .\>liun», 

MleMr»» 

lUv  (  lly 

Ihiii  Mfiuituln. 
Mii'inrMr 
Mi.lir* 
lort  lUirt'U. 

MN>iK«lpli| 

liil.nl  Uulfjiort. 
MiSMourl: 

KM  Ulver. 

''^.Iln 

Waahinftim. 
Motii  iiia 

iiulle 

Kiill.<i|iell. 
Now  Jcnu'y: 

Brldgeton, 

I/in(r  Hnuich. 
Now  Vork; 

Amsterdam. 

Aubuni. 

Elmlra. 

Oloversvllle. 

Jamestown-  Dunkirk. 

Newburgh- Middle- 
town- Beacon. 

Ofrdensburg-Massena- 
M  alone. 

riiiltsbursh. 

Wellsvllle. 
North  Carolina: 

FiiyrttevUki. 

HendersonvUle. 

LuniNrton. 

Mount  Aljy. 
Ohio: 

Portsmouth-Chllll- 
oothe, 
Oklahoma: 

Ardmore. 

McAlestw. 

•  Smaller  areas:  Areas  with  a  labor  force  of  1S,000  or 
more  which  arc  officially  classified  as  "smaller  areas  of 
fiihstanflal  labor  mirpltis"  by  the  Bure«u  of  Kniploy- 
mciit  Swsurlty.  Dai*  for  such  areas  are  penerally  avail- 
able  on  a  stmilaniuml  l>a:>U.  liifurmatlon  ior  smaUor 
areas  which  are  n^t  cla-sslflcd,  or  for  areas  with  a  labor 
tarn  of  loss  than  lA.OOO.  is  not  available  In  Washington 
oo  a  consistent  ha,sl,s. 


Oklahoma: 


McAlestor. 


Tf'itatwe  list  o/  urban  areas  that  ma^  qualifj/ 
ii>r  Ficirrnl  0'»i»fanr»'  n'  areas  rrtth  nub- 
staoUnl  and  pc'-,«!«fr»if  mtry'i  ploimrnt  uu~ 
der  various  lepxslntue  proposol.t — Con 

iKi'\  uK><l  May  luoiij 


Administration  (Kllbum^ 
bin  ll,U.  4U78 


(4lt  smaller  areas) 


PMUtsylranta: 

Berwick- Hloomsbunt. 


Clearfield- Du  Bols. 


Newcastle. 
PottsTflli, 


Muiil'n'v  •itmiiMkiii 


Area  rvdeveloptnent  bill 
(as  passed  by  Concress) 


(103  smaller  areas) 


Muitkoffee, 

Okmulcee-HsoryetU. 
Pennsylvania, 

Berwick  •  Bloomsburf, 
BuUsr. 

Clearfl«ld-Du  Bols. 
Indiana. 

KIttannlni-rord  City. 
Lewtxtown. 
Meadvlllc. 
New  Caxtle, 
OU    Clty-rrankUn-TI- 
tuivlUe. 

PntfTlllr 

Kuytt-  All»>ri-  :  i> 

\»  iitiUu 
Pt     Mm",- 

8tii\lmr\  >'i  ,1    .k ;ii 


Vllll'llU'N*  ll   ('liillu  \'f 

vllle, 
T»J«H»"«x' 

1^         1  ..!     M.    MIIPO- 
'1  «»r\vvli 

Tesas; 

Vl.l    I't   "  '     f    vil.l  1  11*. 
Vlllr 

WillUinit|K>t1. 
'1  nti  w  1  u 

pmiti'tiln 

l>nU(  hit. 

WaslUncton: 

Atmcorties. 

W'arUUuttim; 
Al>.«rde<>n. 

\t\i»mr|p« 

ItClliliW'    >ni 

Pn-iuc  1  iin 

Toil  AuifU'S, 

\Vu.Ht  VIrflnIa' 

n.>,  ki.  \ 

lllllrnrUI 

Wc.«l  \  Irtu.i* 
B.yklrv 
Itliielu  ill 
Claikaburt! 

yalrniont. 

I.OflUI 

MorgiMitown. 

point     nwwoint-Oaiil- 

Huiiirvrrti'  White 
Hnipliiir  ^ipriufs. 

^^  'smii»in, 

KuUiiuiut 
l.<nrHi> 
.Mwiuuloirf . 

Mim'ikiiU'W  II 

l'nrkin"<'>Mir 

I'lilnl       I'liMuwl  1  liii.il. 

Roll 1 1' \  rr  1  r  ^^  hlte 

,suli,l,'il   ."^I'MliB*. 
\V<     ' 

Wll«»ll>    r 

ATTACHMrWT   TO   MAY    l»eO    TSNTATTVi    LiaT    OT 

Sl.Ir.lBLK    VnUJAN    ARr.AS    IIND»»    PSUI^IsrD    AfcKA 

ARMSTANft    l,rt.INt  ATION 

Summary  of  rlipibiiif}/  f^tff^ia   kmcI 
The    admlnlstxaUcn    iKllburr.)    bill      HR. 
4278) : 

1.  Uneniploynicut  is  i.ow  6  percent  or 
more  of  the  Inbor  fore*  discounting  seasonal 
or  temporary  lactf^rs. 

2.  The  annual  aver.ige  unemployment  r.ite 
In  the  nreii  has  been 

(B)  Al  least  50  percent  above  the  national 
nvcrage  for  4  of  the  preceding  5  calendar 
yecirs, 

(bi  At  least  75  percent  above  the  national 
avernge  for  3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar 
years. 

(c)  At  least  100  j^rcent  above  the  national 
avernge  for  2  of  tlie  preceding  3  calendar 
years 

Area  redevelopment  bill  i  as  passed  by 
Congress) 

1  Unem; 'oyment  m  the  area  Is  now  6  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  labor  force. 

2  Local   unemplojinent  rates  have   been: 
(8)    At   least  6    percent   during    18   of   the 

preceding  24  months. 

(b)  At  least  9  percent  during  15  of  the 
preceding  18  months 

(c)  At  least  12  percent  during  the  preced- 
ing 12  months. 
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G>1.  Albert  E.  Herrmann 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1960 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  take  this 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  and  veteran  leader  of  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania — a  stanch 
American  who  has  given  much  of  his 
energies  and  devoted  service  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  Nation  and  its  veterans. 

This  distinguished  citizen  is  Col.  Al- 
bert E.  Herrmann  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  it  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
recognize  his  outstandmg  contributions 
to  the  general  welfare  on  this  occasion 
since  tomorrow  is  his  natal  day  when  he 
will  celebrate  the  61st  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

Pennsylvanians  are  indeed  proud  of 
Al  Herrmann's  record  of  service  in  vet- 
eran circles.  Starting  with  yeoman  serv- 
ice as  post  commander  of  the  George  H. 
Imhof  Post  No.  153.  the  American 
Legion,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1921  and 
again  m  1926.  he  has  steadily  broadened 
his  sphere  to  include  seiTice  in  Phila- 
delphia County  Committee  of  the 
Legion — on  which  he  has  served  as  a 
delegate  for  40  years — in  the  capacity  of 
county  adjutant,  county  treasurer,  and 
culminating  in  county  commander  in 
1945-46.  For  the  past  several  years  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  county  com- 
mjttees  rehabilitation  and  hospital  vis- 
itation committees  and  m  addition  has 
found  time  to  serve  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Post  County  Commanders 
Association  of  the  Let^ion  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  1930-31  Colonel  Hen-mann  served  as 
national  commander  of  the  U.S.  Army 
•Ambulance  Service  Association  and  at 
present  is  serving  as  national  service 
and  hospital  welfare  officer  of  the 
USA.A.C.s.  In  World  War  I  he  served 
with  ,=  ection  567  and  Headquarters  Com- 
pany 650  of  the  U  S.  Army  Ambulance 
Service  with  the  Medical  Corps,  in  which 
he  wac^  wounded,  and  because  of  those 
wounds  is  today  listed  a.s  a  totally  dis- 
abled veteran.  EHiring  World  War  II 
he  served  with  Draft  Boaj^  No.  27  in 
Philadelphia  He  has  been  active  in  the 
DAV  of  World  War  I,  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Municipal  Employees  War  Veterans 
As.sociation. 

In  the  Historical  Old  Guard,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  he  served  as  colonel  com- 
manding from  1938  to  March  1955.  and 
since  then  he  has  served  as  executive 
officer  of  that  organization.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Centennial  Legion  of  Historic 
Military  Commands  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  he  has  served  as  the 
delegate  to  this  historic  military  or- 
ganization, and  in  1956  was  elected  na- 
tional director  of  the  C.L.H.M.C.  and  has 
been  reelected  each  year  by  the  cen- 
tennial legion 

Colonel  Herrmann  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Repub- 


lican Club  of  the  27th  ward  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  served  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia as  its  deputy  city  controller.  Un- 
der Mayor  S.  Davis  Wilson,  he  served  a 
term  as  assistant  director  of  supplies  and 
purchases,  and  while  serving  in  that  of- 
fice, Colonel  Herrmann  was  honored  by 
many  civic  organizations  of  Philadelphia 
for  his  work  in  charge  of  the  upper  Penn- 
sylvania flood  relief  work,  and  his  man- 
agement of  the  Philadelphia  flood  relief 
force  in  Loui.-:ville.  Ky. 

In  his  community  of  the  27th  ward  of 
Philadelphia,  he  has  served  on  many 
conamunity  welfare  service  agencies  as 
ward  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross.  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  Community  Chest  drives. 

On  Colonel  Herrmann's  birthday  in 
1935.  Hon.  Marcel  De  Verneuil  presented 
to  Colonel  Herrmann  the  decoration  of 
Officer  d'Academie  by  the  French  Gov- 
errjnent  at  the  Perm  Athletic  Club. 

Throughout  his  very  active  life,  Colo- 
nel Herrmann's  accomplishments  have 
been  many,  but  I  would  like  to  call  par- 
tic'ilar  attention  to  one  endeavor  that 
miLjht  well  be  emulated  in  other  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

During  World  War  11  and  the  conflict 
in  Korea,  right  down  to  the  present,  he 
h.a.s  been  mailing  magazine  subscriptions 
to  Quv  Armed  Forces  hospitals  overseas, 
as  iell  as  to  U.S.  "Veterans'  Adm^inistra- 
tiorl  and  Armed  Forces  hospitals  in  this 
coutitry,  thereby  bringing  sunshine  and 
get  well  greetings  throughout  the  year 
to  Q>ur  disabled  and  hospitalized  service 
people.  This  work  of  bringing  sunshine 
to  cjur  disabled  veterans  is  a  service  em- 
bracing all  Government  hospitals,  and 
includes  stamps  so  that  the  hospitalized 
veteran  can  keep  in  touch  with  his  loved 
ont^. 

On  behalf,  therefore,  of  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend to  him.  his  lovely  wife,  and  his 
ch  ummg  daughter  our  best  wishes  for 
an  abundance  of  good  health  and  con- 
tir.ijed  opportunities  for  fruitful  service 
m  t^he  years  ahead. 


A  Tribute  to  John  Taber  on  the  Occasion 
of  His  80th  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF     NEW     YORK 

llf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  11. 1960 

Mr.     CELLER.     Mr.     Speaker,    John 

Taber  is  dear  to  all  of  us.  His  years  of 
service  have  inspired  us  with  greater  af- 
fer-taon  for  him. 

Here  is  a  man  who,  in  the  words  of 
Giover  Cleveland,  regards  "public  oflBce 
is  a  public  trust";  hence  our  uttermost 
confidence  in  all  he  says,  all  he  does. 

You.  know,  I  particularly  like  John 
be'-ause  he  is  unafraid — unafraid  at 
times  even  if  he  is  all  alone.  He  knows 
of' times  one  man  with  courage  is  a  ma- 
jority. He  does  not  care,  even  if  it  is 
unorthodox,  so  long  as  he  feels  it  is  right. 

They  say  John  is  old.  Nonsense,  he  is 
young  at  80. 


What  is  the  secret  of  John's  longevity? 
Does  the  clock  stop  for  him?  What 
vitamins  does  he  takC  From  what 
fountain  of  youth  does  he  drink?  He 
has  no  "tired  blood  "  and  no  need  for 
Geritol.  What  is  his  secret?  Did  he 
make  a  pledge  to  Mephistopheles  as  did 
Goethe's  Fausf  Of  course  not.  What 
is  the  answer"'  Well,  he  allows  each 
additional  day  to  help  him  grow  more 
like  himself — John  Taber, 

When  I  first  knew  him  38  years  ago — 
when  we  were  freshman  Congressmen — 
he  seemed  to  me  then  to  be  rather  hard- 
boiled,  as  though  he  could  break  but 
not  bend,  but  gradually  I  recognized 
that  the  toughness  was  but  a  facade. 
Underneath  he  was  kind  and  amiable. 

He  never  seems  to  suffer  from  combat 
fatigue.  His  unflagging  spirit  is  ever 
present  to  conserve  our  financial 
strength.  He  is  the  Cerberus  of  the 
Treasury. 

His  is  the  best  example  of  the  process 
of  a  congressional  career.  It  is  an  end- 
less process.  You  continually  turn  the 
last  page  of  a  chapter  of  an  assignment 
only  to  be  confronted  with  another 
chapter  of  tasks  to  be  completed.  A 
congressional  career  is  not  a  mere  course 
to  be  finished  or  a  prize  to  be  achieved. 
It  is  continuous  and  involves  blood,  toil, 
tears,  and  sweat. 

Viewing  John's  character,  I  find  it 
good.  Does  not  the  psalmist  say:  "Bet- 
ter is  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name  than 
the  perfume  of  precious  oils  '  John  has 
a  good  name.  And  you  know,  character 
is  what  you  are  when  no  one  is  looking. 
John  is  indeed  worthy,  when  unattended, 
when  alone. 

He  has  wondrous  capacity  for  work — 
despite  the  weight  of  years.  I  am  sui'e 
he  says.  "While  the  candle  burns,  there 
is  so  much  to  be  done  " 

And  he  still  cares,  still  dares.  He 
knows,  too,  that  "even  the  oldest  tree 
some  fruit  will  bear." 

He  has  drunk  fully  of  the  wine  of  life. 
He  follows  what  Mark  Twain  said : 

So  live  your  life  that  when  you  go,  even 
the  undertaker  will  be  sorry. 

I  have  observed  his  wise  practicality. 
He  knows  that  if  you  want  the  rose  you 
must  put  up  with  the  thorns. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  stated: 

We  may  well  go  to  the  moon.  soon,  but 
that's  not  very  far.  The  greatest  distance 
we  have  to  cover  still  lies  within  us. 

In  other  words,  one  must  know  oneself. 
John  does.  He  knows  the  long,  arduous, 
spiritual  road  to  travel  within  himself. 

John  just  grows,  learning  something 
new  every  day.  He  knows  that  to  be 
80  years  young  is  more  cheerful  and 
hopeful  than  to  be  40  years  old.  John  is 
cautious  and  wise.  He  knows  that  the 
fool  often  crosses  the  stream  while  the 
sage  ponders. 

Growing  old  is  as  individual  and  as 
personal  as  the  kind  of  woman  you 
marry  or  the  wine  you  drink.  There  are 
those  old  at  30  and  others  young  at  90. 
The  old,  at  whatever  age.  say.  "It's  too 
late";  the  young,  at  whatever  age,  say, 
"It's  never  too  late." 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  80.  Sophocles 
wrote  his  immortal  'Oedipus"  when  he 
had  ntmibered  more  than  his  fourscore 
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years.  Theophrastus  began  his  book, 
"Characters  of  Men,"  at  90  Goethe 
completed  "Faust  '  when  he  was  80. 
Chaucer,  that  mighty  youngster  at  60. 
composed  his  "Canterbury  Tales." 

So  to  you.  John,  at  80.  I  say  you  have 
the  youth,  the  enthusiasm,  the  convic- 
tions to  carry  you  through  in  triumph — 
at  the  very  l<'ast — another  score. 

How  do  I  know  this''  Because  we 
youngsters,  members  of  the  same  club, 
have  drunk  from  the  same  spring — the 
waters  of  work,  of  puiTX)se.  and  of  faith. 


Address  by  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener  Before 
Gaston  County  Democratic  Convention, 
Gaitonia.  N.C..  May  7.  1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON   ALTON  LENNON 

1   T    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1960 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  7,  1960,  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Basil  L.  Whitener.  Representative  from 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  delivered  the  keynote  address 
at  the  Gaston  County  Democratic  con- 
vention held  in  Gastonia.  N  C. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  on 
numerous  occasions  to  visit  Gaston 
County,  one  of  North  Carolina's  banner 
Democratic  counties.  I  can  say  that  my 
only  regret  is  that  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  with  my  many  friends  there  at 
their  convention.  I  know  it  must  have 
been  rn  outstanding  affair,  and  I  com- 
pliment our  colleague  upon  the  address 
which  he  made. 

Since  I  feel  that  many  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  Congressman  Whitener 's 
speech  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
the  House,  '.  request  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Address   by   Basil  L    Whitener,  Membix   of 

Congress,    11th    Conoressional    District. 

North  Carolina 

Mr.  Chalrrrion,  fellow  Democrats,  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  consider  It  a  high  honor 
and  a  distinct  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege 
to  address  th.s  convention. 

Ab  a  Gaston  County  Democrat.  I  know  of 
no  greater  honor  that  could  come  to  me  than 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  great 
party  with  ycu. 

My  friends.  1  share  your  great  pride  In  be- 
ing a  Democrat  For  being  a  Democrat  Is 
more  than  being  a  member  of  a  political 
party.  We  Democrats  share  a  unity  of  de- 
sire, a  common  purpose,  and  a  zeal  for  a 
better  America  to  which  no  other  political 
party  can  lay  claim. 

We  are  truly  the  party  of  the  great  Idealis- 
tic and  humanitarian  Jefferson.  We  are  also 
of  the  party  of  that  fighting  American  who 
spent  his  life  In  the  service  of  the  common, 
everyday  American — our  own  Indomitable 
North  Carolinian,  the  great  Andrew  Jackson. 

As  believers  In  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  we  have 
roots  In  the  common  heritage  of  our  Nation 
that  stretch  back  Into  history  much  further 
than  any  other  political  party  existing  to- 
day. 

It  Is  no  accident  of  history  that  North 
Carolina  Democrats  have,  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  United  States,  adhered  to  the 


philosophy  and  Ideals  of  government  exem- 
plified by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  In  their 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  all  of  the  people  of 
our  country  these  two  great  Americans  were 
Immune  to  the  prejudices  of  sectionalism 
and  the  bitterness  of  class  hatred 

Now,  my  friends,  the  Republican  Party 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  type  of  heritage  en- 
Joyed  by  us.  It  came  Into  being  as  a  sec- 
tional party,  a  party  born  out  of  the  strife 
and  bitterness  of  a  great  internal  conflict  In 
American  history.  It  has  always  been  a 
sectional  party,  and  the  evidence  of  the  past 
few  years  serves  only  too  well  to  dramatize 
this  fact  in  our  minds. 

My  Democratic  friends,  there  may  be  some 
in  this  audience  who  remember  all  too  vividly 
what  Republican  sectional  rule  did  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  South  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Republicanism  In  North  Carolina  is  a 
legend  of  misrule  and  outside  intervention 
that  must  never  again  be  repeated  In  the 
history  of  our  proud  State. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  a  few  minutes  about  the 
Republican  Party  and  Its  lackluster  record 
of  service  to  the  American  people.  History 
offers  very  little  encouragement  for  those 
who  search  for  a  dynamic,  progressive  na- 
tional administration  within  the  Republican 
Party.     The  reason   Is   very   simple. 

The  Republican  Party  historically  has  been 
a  party  of  complacency.  The  carefree  ad- 
ministration of  Taft,  the  corrupt  regime  of 
Harding,  the  do-as-you-please  administra- 
tion of  Coolldge.  and  the  'who  cares  for  the 
common  man"  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Hoover's  ill-fated  term  as  President  are  his- 
torical facts. 

Complacency  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  Party  when  It  has  been  in 
control  of  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  It  was 
true  In  1906,  1925,  and  It  is  true  today. 

I  was  amazed  last  year  when  I  read  in  the 
February  14  edition  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
a  statement  by  Republican  Senator  Aiken  of 
Vermont.  He  seemed  to  express  the  general 
feeling  of  disenchantment  shared  today  by 
many  Republicans  within  their  party. 

Senator  Aiken  said:  "Unless  the  Republi- 
can Party  demonstrates  greater  faith  In  the 
future  of  America  than  it  has  been  doing 
recently,  we  cannot  expect  the  voters  to  have 
faith  In  the  Republican  Party,  and  we  can- 
not expect  to  win  elections." 

My  friends.  I  think  Senator  Aiken  very 
ably  summed  up  the  basic  weakness  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  his  statement.  We 
don't  have  to  be  a  US  Senator  to  know 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  no  faith  in 
the  future  of  America.  Tliis  wait  and  see — 
this  policy  of  drift  and  wish  for  a  miracle 
In  Government — of  the  present  administra- 
tion, has  cost  the  American  people  billions 
of  dollars  during  the  past  8  years  and  has 
seriously  Impaired  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Republican  Party  has  consistently 
said  that  we  are  the  party  of  the  do-gooders, 
the  party  of  the  spenders,  and  the  party  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  Republicans  have  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  that  they  are  the  busi- 
nessman's party  and  the  party  of  financial 
Integrity  and  economy  In  Government  oper- 
ations. 

Well,  as  AJ  Smith  used  to  say,  "Let's  look 
at  the  record."  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what 
our  Republican  financial  wizards  have  done 
to  our  country. 

From  1789  through  1952— a  period  of  163 
years — the  cost  of  operating  our  Government, 
Including  all  of  our  great  wars  and  our  bitter 
depression,  amounted  to  $808  517.386,381. 
Prom  1953  through  1959,  however,  the  pres- 
ent administration  spent  the  staggering  sum 
of  »495,222.848.970.  Thus,  the  last  6  years 
of  national  Republican  rule  has  cost  this 
Nation  more  than  half  the  amount  of  money 
It  took  to  operate  our  Government  for  the 
first  163  years  of  our  history. 

Can  you  call  that  fiscal  responsibility''  Is 
that  an  example  of  a  businessman's  govern- 
ment? 


Let  us  examine  the  record  again.  The  cost 
of  carrTTlng  the  national  debt  Is  the  second 
highest  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, exceeded  only  by  our  expenditures  for 
national  defense.  You  will  be  am.ized  to 
know  that  the  interest  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt  have  increased  from  $6,240  mil- 
lion under  Mr  Truman  In  1952  to  $8,456 
million  under  the  present  Republican  ad- 
ministration In  1959.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
36  percent  In  7  years 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  In  our  national  debt.  In  1952  our 
national  debt  was  $267  400  million.  In  De- 
cember 1959  the  gross  public  debt  of  the 
United  Suites  st-ood  at  $290,300  million. 

We  hear  our  Republican  friends  talk  about 
a  balanced  bvidget,  and  well  they  might  talk 
about  such  a  budget  The  fact  Is  that  a 
balanced  budget  Is  something  unknown  to 
the  present  Republican  administration.  It 
has  set  an  alltlme  high  of  budget  deficits 
in  peacetime.  In  1959  the  deficit  was 
$12,500  million.  By  contrast.  President  Tru- 
man achieved  a  net  surplus  of  over  $4  billion 
during  4  peacetime  years  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  trvith  about  the  matter  is  that  al- 
though the  Republican  Party  has  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  it  Is  the  party  of  fiscal 
stability,  it  is  actually  the  pr.rty  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  business  failures 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  again.  The 
70,049  bankruptcies  under  Mr  Hoover  m  1932 
made  a  56-year  record  This  record  was  not 
broken  until  1957  when  73.761  bankruptcies 
occurred  Bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1959,  totaled  100,672 
This  is  the  record  for  all  time.  The  previous 
alltlme  high  came  in  1&58  when  there  were 
91.668  bankruptcies. 

Our  Nation  has  been  allowed  to  drift  dan- 
gerously near  the  brink  of  economic  dis- 
aster under  the  present  national  adminis- 
tration. With  business  failures  and  Federal 
taxes  at  an  alltlme  high,  we  are  wltne.ssing 
a  steady  increase  in  inflationary  pressures. 
As  the  value  of  the  dollar  decreases,  the  cost 
of  living  continues  to  rise. 

Since  1952  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
10  percent  Consumer  debt  in  our  Nation  Is 
up  83  percent  Installment  debt  is  up  100 
percent,  and  personal  loans  have  increased 
by  an  alarming  136  percent. 

To  the  American  farmer.  Republican  con- 
trol of  the  National  Government  has  meant 
economic  hardship  Farm  income  is  down 
25  percent  since  1952  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer  is  at  Its  lowest  point  since  the 
1930's, 

The  rural  depression  of  the  1950's  has 
spread  to  many  small  businessmen,  profes- 
sional people,  and  workers  in  service  trades 
and  industries  whose  economic  base  is  agri- 
cultural Income.  Six  Republican  vetoes  of 
Democratic  farm  bills  have  thrown  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  his  family  Into  deep  eco- 
nomic distress. 

In  jus:  6  years  Agriculture  Secretary  Ben- 
son has  spent  more  than  $31  billion.  You 
will  be  astounded  to  lerirn  that  In  this  short 
period  of  time  he  has  spent  more  than  all 
of  his  predecessors  In  that  office  have  spent 
since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  cre- 
ated 97  years  ago.  The  size  of  surplus  com- 
modities In  Government  hands  has  been 
multiplied  over  seven  times  to  almost  $8  bil- 
lion. And,  in  passing,  I  might  add  that  the 
payroll  of  his  Department  has  been  increased 
:rom  65,000  employees  in  1952  to  over  85,000 
in    1959 

The  American  farmer  deserves  a  better  deal 
than  that  which  he  has  secured  under  the 
present  national  administration.  Unless 
there  is  a  radical  change  in  our  farm  pol- 
icies the  future  is  indeed  gloomy  for  this 
great  segment  of  our  population 

The  domestic  economic  picture  Is  certainly 
not  a  pleasant  one  under  this  Republican 
administration 
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There  Is  another  area  wherein  this  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  feeep  faith  with  the 
American  p>eople.  I  refer  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  efforts  to  have  a  strong  national 
deff>nse  against  foreign  aggression. 

When  Mr  Truman  left  the  White  Hnise. 
the  United  States  was  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world.  Our  military  power  was  not 
questioned.  During  the  pas:  8  year.s  how- 
ever, we  have  drifted  dangerously  close  M) 
the  point  where  our  national  security  la 
threatened. 

Gen.  Thon-i.\s  D.  White,  Chief  of  Suiff  of 
tiae  U.S.  Air  Force,  says.  "Tlie  United  States 
Is  behind  the  Russians  in  developing  inter- 
continental missiles."  And  Dr  Von  Braun, 
Chief  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency's 
Development  Operations,  has  stated,  ih 
speaking  of  the  Rus.'=i.=in.s :  "The  frightening 
thing  IS  thfir  rate  of  progress.  It  will  take 
5  ye.irs  to  catch  the  Russians."  I  give  you 
these  statements,  iijt  to  alarm  you,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  you  should  know  what  these 
great  leaders  have  said  about  the  state  of 
our  national  defense 

Mr.  T.  G.  Lanphier,  Jr  ,  who  was  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
from  1949  to  1950  and  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources B':>ard  from  1950  to  1951,  made  a 
speech  on  March  29.  1960,  to  the  National 
Pre.«s  Club  :.t  Washington.  DC.  m  which  he 
made  this  sigriiiicant  statement: 

"We  are  nut  sufficiently  armed  In  any  one 
of  these  dtes^ories :  an  invulnerable  de- 
terrent; a  limited  war  deterrent;  or  a  Home 
Guard— let  alone  all  three.  The  fault  for 
this  lies  ba,sically  with  ail  of  us.  Yet  the 
person  who  represents  us.  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  us  for  our  defense,  is  the  Presi- 
dent.    Over    the   past   years,   with   the   best 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre.sident  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  K.  K.  Haddaway,  minister.  We.sley 
Methodist  Church,  Washington,  DC.  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

AlmiRhty  God.  we  praise  Thee  for  the 
creation  of  this  wonderful  world  and  for 
life  which  is  resplendent  with  Thy  «lor>-. 
We  do  not  understand  the  mysteries  of 
life,  but  we  rejoice  in  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  isnowledse  as  the  vast  unknown 
unfolds  Itself  to  all  who  seek. 

We  thank  Thee  for  faith  which  en- 
ables us  to  march  breast  forward,  for 
love  which  bears  all  things,  for  purity 
and  goodness  which  are  the  strength  of 
character,  and  for  justice  and  truth 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  human 
relations. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  land  and  for 
all  the  children  of  the  earth,  for  the 
sharing  of  the  benefits  of  life,  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  and  for  a  sure 
and  lausting  peace. 

We  pray  for  the  Members  of  this  as- 
sembly, that,  realizing  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  which  is  theirs,  they  may  go 
forward,  believing  in  Thee.  God  grant 
that  they  may  hold  aloft  the  ideals  of 
our  great  Nation  and  lead  the  world  to  a 
better  day.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


lotentlons  in  the  world,  he  has  led  us  to  a 
point  where  we  are  in  Jeopardy  of  our  na- 
tional life  " 

Mr  Lanphler's  statement  takes  on  added 
-significance  when  we  wmslder  a  recent  state- 
roer.t  by  Khrushchey.  The  Soviet  leader 
snid:  "Tlie  pe<^>p!e  of  the  United  States  have 
never  fought  in  their  own  territory.  They 
must  understand  that  the  next  war  will  not 
he  fought  in  Africa,  or  Europe,  or  Asia,  but 
fjom  the  very  outset  it  will  be  fought  on 
United  States  soil." 

This  statement  by  Khrushchev  carries  a 
tfcreat  that  can  only  be  met  by  a  strong 
aiid  well-armed  America.  If  for  no  other 
rtason  than  to  protect  our  very  security,  the 
Arnerican  people  should  overwhelmingly  sup- 
pert  a  change  in  our  present  national  ad- 
njlnistratlon. 

IThe  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
so  followed  a  complacent  "wait  and  see" 
>urse.  We  have  attempted  to  buy  friends 
overseas  through  billions  of  dollars  In 
foreign  aid.  During  the  present  admlnls- 
tiatlon  over  $41  billion  of  the  American 
t*.\payers'  money  has  been  spent  overseas  In 
connection  with  various  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

This  has  proven  to  be  an  unwise  and  un- 
raallstic  policy.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
what  has  happened  recently  In  Korea  and 
Turkey  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 

We  need  a  strong  firm  hand  at  the  helm  of 
our  State  Department.  Unless  the  Amer- 
ioan  people  bring  about  a  change  at  the  next 
general  election  In  the  national  admlnls- 
t ration.  I  can  only  see  a  continuation  of  our 
present  rapidly  deteriorating  influence  In 
w*irld  affairs. 


oi  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
"W  ednesday.  May  11.  I960,  was  dispensed 
w  th. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (  H.R.  1607 )  for  the 
reilief  of  Mrs.  Anne  Morgan. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12117) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  Senate. 


'         HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  121 17 >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
titJe  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

'  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Vice  President  Nixon  indicated  recently 
that  he  dlfTers  with  the  administration's 
policies  on  some  national  issues,  but  he  says 
that  he  will  not  spell  out  the  differences 
until  he  has  been  named  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President.  "Only  when  I  be- 
come the  nominee  can  I  appropriately  ex- 
press individual  views  that  I  might  have," 
said  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Nixon's  position  Is 
shared  by  many  prominent  officials  In  the 
national  Republican  administration.  They 
know  that  the  course  of  their  administration 
Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  best  Interest  of 
the  American  people.  Through  lack  of 
leadership  at  the  highest  level,  however, 
these  Republicans  are  powerless  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  events. 

We  Democrats,  however,  have  It  within  our 
power  to  reverse  the  present  unhappy  course 
of  events  In  our  Nation's  history.  United 
as  A  party  we  can  go  to  the  polls  this 
November  and  elect  a  national  administra- 
tion that  will  express  the  will  of  all  of  our 
people.  We  can.  by  our  efforts,  place  In 
power  an  administration  that  will  again  make 
the  United  States  the  strongest  and  richest 
Nation  on  earth. 

Tlie  time  Is  growing  short.  Unle.ss  the 
present  course  of  events  is  altered  I  fear  that 
In  the  near  future  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  a  second-rate  power  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  If  that  unhappy 
event  should  ever  occur,  our  security  and 
our  liberty  will  be  at  an  end. 

We  can  secure  a  great  victory  this  fall.  We 
must  secure  a  great  victory  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  American  way  of  life  Let  us 
all  exert  our  maximum  effort  toward  suc- 
cess In  November. 

I  thank  you. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


It  is  time  that  he  stopped  being  sanc- 
timonious and  prepared  to  discuss  the 
real  Is-sues  that  divide  the  world. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today : 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

The  Special  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PROTESTATION.^  (  )F  PREMIER 

KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  seem  to  me  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  is  overplaying  his  hand.  It 
is  somewhat  ridiculous  for  him  to  be 
making  such  pious  protestations  of  out- 
raged innocence  when  the  whole  world 
knows  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
doing  for  years. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  PRl'DSIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  weri'  referred  as  indicated: 

AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE    10,   UNITED  STATES  CODE, 

Rexating  TO  Administkatton  or  Oaths  bt 

Certain  Pe«sons 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  code,  to 
authorize  certain  persons  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  perform  notarial  acts  for  persons 
serving  with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States 
(  with  an  accompanying  paper  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Transfer  by  Navt   Department  of 

MiNESWIEPER    TO    MUMI    POWER    SQUADBON, 

Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  proposes  to  trans- 
fer Sandpiper  (MHC-38)  to  the  Miami  Power 
Squadron.  Inc..  Miami  Fla..  for  use  as  a 
training  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  or  District  or  Columbia  Trat- 
ric  Act,  1925.  Relating  to  Operation  of  a 
Motor  Vehicle  While  Under  the  Influ- 
ence or  A  DRtTG 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as 
amended,  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  bring  within  the  pro- 
visions of  such  acts  any  person  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug  rendering  such  person  incapable  of  op- 
erating the  motor  vehicle  safely  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Report  on   Examination   of  Air  Force  Con- 
tract With   Thompson   Ramo-Woolbridce, 
Inc..   Cleveland.  Ohio 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  fufl  booster  pump  repair  kits  under 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  negotiated  con- 
tract    AF    01(601)    20268.     with     Thompson 
Ramo-Wooldrldge.     Inc.,     Cleveland,     Ohio, 
dated  May  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port):   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

Permission    for   Secretary    of   Interior   To 
Revoke    the    School    and    Agency    Farm 
Reserve  on  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 
A   letter  from  the  Assistant   Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation    to   permit    the    Secretary    of    the 
Interior  to  revoke   In   whole   or   In  part   the 
school  pnd  agency  farm  reserve  on  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Reservation   (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Additional     Appropriations     for     Channel 
Improvkment    of    the    Mississippi    River 
and  Tributaries 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  projxjsed  legislation 
authorizing  additional  appropriations  for 
prosecution  of  the  channel  improvement 
feature  of  the  authorized  project  for  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


MEMORIALS 

Memorials  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Memorials  signed  by  Mrs.  James  King  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, remonstrating  against  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  (S  Res  94)  relating  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Covirt  of  Justice  In  certain  disputes 
hereafter  arising;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment: 

H  R  9449  An  act  to  amend  certain  sec- 
tions of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  personnel  matters  In  the  US.  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept    No    1345  i. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment : 

S.  1545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  ir.58  so  as  to  authorize  elimina- 
tion of  «  hearing  in  certain  cases  under  sec- 
tion -108   (Rept    No.   1344): 

S.  23'»5  A  bill  to  amend  part  11  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  such 
part  for  the  emergency  transportation  of  any 
motor  vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  towing  (Rept.  No    1343);  and 

S.  2867.  A  bill  to  give  effect  »o  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  Stated  of  Amer- 
ica and  Cuba  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp, 
signed  at  Habana.  August  15.  1958  (Rept. 
No.  1346). 


By  Mr  HAYDEN 

S.  3536    A    bii:    for    the    relief    of    Yee    Mee 
Hong:    to    the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr  C.'URROLL: 

S  3537  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  provide  an 
entrance  road  or  roads  thereto  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  PONG: 

K  3638    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Aurelia 
Vierncs:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  3539  A  Dili  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
organizations  and  Individuals  for  special 
metecjrological  services;   and 

S.3540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  exceptions  to 
the  rules  of  navigation  In  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  apjjear 
under  separate  headings  ) 

By   Mr    SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr    Capehart  )    (by  request): 

S  3541  A  bill  to  provide  additional  finan- 
cial facilities  in  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Afisoclation.  to  provide  for  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  Federal  mortgage  Investment  com- 
panies, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of   Mr    Sparkman   when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill    which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    SMATHZRJS: 

S  3542  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  by  excluding  express 
companies  from  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
section;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT,  RELAT- 
ING TO  ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN 
AFFIDAVITS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr  Kennedy].  I  report  favorably, 
without  amendment,  the  bill  (S.  2929'  to 
amend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  in  order  to  repeal  certain 
provisions  requiring  affidavits  of  belief. 
and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1347 1  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  minority  views 
of  Senators  Goldwater,  Dirksen.  and 
Brunsdale,  and  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Prottty  ] . 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,   read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain ministers  who  have  heretofore  elected 
coverage  as  self-employed  Individuals  for 
social  security  purposes  to  have  their  elec- 
tion for  such  coverage  made  effective  with 
respect  to  their  first  taxable  year  after  1955: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY  FOR  DETERMINATION  OP 
POUCY  ON  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERIES 

Mr.  SCOTT  'for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Randolph^ 
and  Mr.  McGee'  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  'S.  Res.  321),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs; 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  Its  juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  national  ceme- 
teries with  a  view  to  establishing  and  effec- 
tuating a  uniform  national  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of 
such  national  cemeteries. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  until  January  31,  1961, 
inclu.slve.  is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants: Provided,  That  the  minority  is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbuisable  services,  information,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 
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Sec  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.   1961. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


UTILIZATION  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE  OP  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
FOR  METEOROLOGICAL  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received 
from  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  and  individuals 
for  special  meteorological  services.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  w.thout  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3539  to  authorize  the 
Secretary-  of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds 
received  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals for  special  meteorological  serv- 
ices, introduced  by  Mr.  Magntson,  by  re- 
quest, wa^  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  M.agnt:- 
SON  is  as  follows : 

The  Sbcret.vrt  of  Commerce. 

Wa.?hington,  DC,  May  9.  I960. 

Hon    RlCH.\RD  M.    NUON, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  attached 
four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  "to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds 
received  from  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  organizations  and  Individuals 
for  special  meteorological  services." 

There  are  also  attached  four  copies  of  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  in  support 
thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  it  would  interpose  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed   legisla- 


tion. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  A.  Ray. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Nefd  for  Legis- 
lation   To    Authorize    the    Secre-tart    of 
Commerce     To     IJtii.ize     Funds     Received 
From   State  and   Local  Governments  and 
PRIVATE  Organizations  and  Individuals  for 
Special   Meteorological    Services 
The   Weather  Bi.ireau   has   often   been  re- 
quested by  various  State  and  local  govern- 
ments  as  well   as   private  organizations   and 
Individuals   to  provide  or   undertiike   special 
meteorological  Investigations,  tests,  services, 
development   projects,   technical   evaluations 
and  other  similar  activities  which  the  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
are  specially  capable  of  carrying  out.     It  has 
became  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  Weather 
Bureau    to    perform    such    functions,    which 
ordinarily  cannot  be  effectively  undertaken 
by   any  other   organizations,    because   of    the 
lack  of  adequate  statutory  authorization  to 


utilize  funds  for  these  purposes  which  the 
requesting  public  or  private  agency  would 
be  willing  to  provide.  The  purpose  of  this 
proposed  legislation  Is  to  enable  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  accept  and  use  funds  provided  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  or- 
gnnlzations  and  individuals  for  special  serv- 
ices required  by  them  which  cannot  be  fl- 
nanced  from  available  Weather  Bureau 
resources. 

Some  instances  In  which  the  authorization 
herein  proposed  could  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  local  needs  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  of  California  Is  embarking 
cti  a  large-scale  water  resources  program 
I  headed  by  its  new  department  of  water  re- 
sources) for  which  It  requires  a  large  increase 
in  precipitation  stations,  in  reporting,  in 
maintenance,  and  Inspection  of  stations,  and 
iU  processing  of  data.  The  Weather  Bureau  s 
rasponslbillty  is  national,  with  Its  available 
funds  actually  Insufficient  to  cover  the  local 
needs  of  California.  The  State  is  willing  to 
pny  for  the  increase  required  to  meet  Its 
needs.  The  necessary  funds  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted and  utilized  by  the  Bureau  unless  the 
proposed  legislation  is  enacted. 

2.  In  1955  the  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Factfinding  and  Research  Committee  recom- 
mended to  the  Governor  and  legislature  a 
"cooperative  program  with  the  VS.  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  U.S.  Gfologlcal  Sur- 
vey. U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  comprehensive  re- 
search In  hydrology  of  small  watersheds,  re- 
quiring detailed  data  on  all  aspects  of  the 
wRter  cycle  and  effects  of  man  s  operation. 
F4timated  State  funds.  $150.0(X)  per  year  for 
-'0  years  to  be  matched  by  Federal  funds." 
But  of  the  four  Federal  agencies  mentioned, 
o<ily  the  Weather  Bureau  cannot  now  accept 
a4d  utilize  the  State  funds. 

3.  Many  thousands  of  communities  on 
lefcser  tributaries  and  In  headwater  areas 
suffer  devastating  flash  floods.  With  the 
siipport  of  the  Weather  Bureaus  national 
mpln  stem  and  tributary  flood  forecasting 
sylBtem  and  Its  developing  radar  network, 
these  communities  could  be  warned  effec- 
tively in  many  cases  after  establishment  of 
sppclal  local  observational  and  reporting  net- 
works and  communications,  development  of 
localized  forecast  and  warning  procedures, 
and  educational  liaison  In  planning  actions 
baised  on  warnings.  The  costs  may  average 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  community 
per  year.  There  are  thousands  of  such  com- 
munities, and  the  Bureau  Is  able  to  serve 
ocily  a  token  few  with  its  available  funds. 
The  Job  could  be  done  wherever  the  com- 
munity felt  it  was  sufficiently  needed  to  pay 
for  It — If  the  Bureau  could  accept  and  use 
funds  made  available  by  the  community. 

*.  Plre-Weather  Service  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  Is  another  service  which  operates  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis  in  many  instances  and 
wliich  Is  handicapped  in  Its  operation  by  lack 
of  I  adequate  legislative  authority.  The  serv- 
ice provides  day-to-day  forecasts  and  ad- 
vldes  during  the  fire  season  and  Issues  de- 
tailed localized  operational  forecasts  for  going 
fires.  The  Bureau  Is  subject  to  a  heavy  de- 
mand from  forest  protection  agencies  for  an 
expansion  of  this  service  to  new  areas.  In 
mast  cases  It  Is  unable  to  provide  the  needed 
assistance.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  greatly  facilitate  arrangements 
to  i  provide  additional  badly  needed  services 
of  Ithls  nature  where  Federal  funds  are  not 
available  but  State  or  local  governments  are 
wiping  to  help. 

3.  Agricultural  weather  services,  particu- 
larly those  requiring  highly  localized  and  de- 
tailed forecasts  and  special  instrumentation. 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  This  type  of  serv- 
ice cannot  be  adequately  handled  through 
the  general  forecast  service  and  as  a  rule 
it  Is  of  direct  benefit  to  a  relatively  small 
segment    of    the    population.     Accordingly. 


such  services  are  often  arranged  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis  where  the  recipients  of  the 
service  assume  a  share  of  the  costs  Involved. 

The  Horticultural  Protection  Service  which 
operates  in  Florida.  California.  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  a  few  other  States  Is  a  good 
example  of  a  specialized  weather  service  that 
often  uses  cost-sharing  procedures.  Under 
present  law  the  cooperating  agency  Is  limited 
to  furnishing  such  Items  as  communication 
expenses  and  office  quarters  while  the  full 
salary  of  the  employee  must  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  seriously  llmlt« 
the  number  of  points  where  such  service 
can  be  provided  since  the  major  expense  must 
continue  to  be  handled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Bureau  has  had  many  requests 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  more  agri- 
cultural weather  service  of  the  above- 
mentioned  type.  Although  cost  sharing  is 
one  good  way  of  furnishing  more  service  of 
this  kind,  the  Bureau  Is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  present  inability  to  utilize 
funds  which  the  localities  would  be  willing 
to  furnish. 

6.  The  Weather  Bureau  has,  in  the  past 
few  years,  received  several  requests  for 
special  observations  and  asslstanc°  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution.  Two  specific  examples 
of  recent  origin  are  the  reques*  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  for  the  reinstltutlon  of  Intermediate 
upper  air  soundings  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
and  the  request  from  the  San  Diego  County 
Air  Pollution  DUtrlct  for  additional  wind 
Installations  and  additional  upper  air  sound- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego.  There 
have  been  other  similar  requests  in  the  past. 
The  Bureau  has  generally  met  such  requests 
either  by  declining  on  the  basis  of  Inade- 
quate funds  or,  where  consultation  work  and 
a  minimum  of  observations  would  suffice, 
arranging  for  support  through  other  agencies 
such  as  the  Public  Health  Service  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  light  of  the 
Increased  Interest  In  air  pollution.  It  can 
be  expected  that  the  number  of  these  re- 
quesu  will  Increase,  particularly  for  special- 
ized observational  data  such  as  low- level 
radiosondes  and  additional  wind  measure- 
ments. The  Bureau  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
commodate most  of  these  requests  unless  It 
can  accept  reimbursement. 

On  December  22,  1955,  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy  recommended  "continued  cooperation 
with  States  and  municipalities  should  be 
encouraged.  Such  cooperation  serves  to 
supplement  the  basic  data  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  fields  in  which  there 
Is  substantial  Joint  Interest  State  and  local 
participation  contributes  to  the  fundamental 
programs  for  Interpretation,  analysis,  and 
research  which  are  primarily  national  in 
character  and  extent  beyond  the  Interests  of 
any  single  geo<?raphical  area.  Federal  match- 
ing of  State  financial  support  for  data  pro- 
grams on  a  50-50  basis  has  been  mutually 
satisfactory  and  should  continue  to  be  a 
sound  basis  for  such  cooperation.  Authori- 
zation for  cooperative  participation  should 
be  provided  if  necessary  authorization  is 
lacking." 

The  Bureau  cannot  provide  the  coopera- 
tion proposed  unless  legislation  Is  enacted 
authorizing  It  to  utilize  State  funds. 

Harvey  O.  Banks,  director  of  water  re- 
sources, State  of  California,  In  supporting 
legislation  such  as  here  proposed,  said :  "In 
many  areas,  there  Is  need  to  supplement  the 
basic  Information  now  gathered  In  order 
that  more  detailed  evaluation  may  be  made 
of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  water  sup- 
plies. California  Is  most  vitally  Interested  in 
the  most  efficient  and  complete  control  and 
utilization  of  its  water  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  beneficial  uses. 

"Therefore,  It  Is  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  of  California  that  legislation  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  which  would  per- 
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mit  agreements  permitting  cooperative 
financing  between  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
non-Federal  agencies  under  which  the 
trained  persoiuicl  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
might  be  assigned  tij  these  cooperative  en- 
deavors to  obtiiln  and  develop  Information 
and  to  make  analysts  thereof,  in  addition 
to  that  gathered  under  the  Bureau's  present 
basic  resiKjnslbllltles.  If  this  legislation  la 
enacted,  we  expect  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
by  enterlag  Into  such  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment at  an  early  date." 

Enactment  of  the  bill  transmitted  here- 
with will  make  it  possible  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  provide  more  effective  service  to 
our  localities  and  Industry.  We  urge  its 
prompt,  favorable  consideration  by  Congress. 


EXCEPnONR  TO  RITES  OP  NAVIGA- 
TION IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  in  certain 
cases.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Under  SecretaiT  of  Com- 
merce?, requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3540)  to  provide  for  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rules  of  navigation  in 
certain  cases,  introduced  by  Mr  Mag- 
NUSON,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  M.^GNTT- 
SON  is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC,  May  5,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Rich.ard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Presuwnt:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  prepared  and  submits  here- 
with, as  a  part  of  the  legislative  program  for 
the  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed bill  to  provide  for  exceptions  to  the 
rules  of  navigation  in  certain  cases. 

The  p-oposed  legislation  is  Intended  to 
permit  riie  relatively  few  vessels  having 
lights  aid  day  signals  which  extend  verti- 
cally above  the  undcrstructure  of  a  bridge 
to  depart  from  the  rules  of  navigation  that 
are  ordinarily  applicable  on  the  particular 
waterway.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  be  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  special  rules,  to  be  observed  by 
vessels  navigating  under  or  near  certain 
bridges,  as  in  his  Judgment  the  public  safety 
may  require  for  the  prevention  of  collisions. 

The  need  for  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  bill  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  on  "Naviga- 
tional Clearance  Requirements  for  Highway 
and  Railroad  Bridges."  published  in  Feb- 
ruary 1955  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
of  this  Department  has  been  striving  dur- 
ing recent  years  to  obtain  reasonable  re- 
ductions in  the  navigational  clearances  re- 
quired for  highway  bridges  constructed  with 
Federal-aid  highway  funds,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  navigational 
Increment  of  highway  bridges  whenever  and 
wherever  it  Is  feasible  without  unduly  af- 
fecting the  reasonable  requirements  of  wa- 
terway transportation.  One  of  the  problems 
Involved  Is  the  need  for  relatively  high  navi- 
gational clearances  to  permit  vessels  engaged 
In  coastal  trade  to  operate  on  Inland  waters 


with  navigational  lights  that  conform  to 
the  international  rules  of  the  road.  The 
international  rules  necessitate  the  carrying 
of  navigational  lights  at  an  elevation  sub- 
stantially higher  than  that  required  under 
the  rules  applicable  on  inland  waters  and 
navigational  lights  which  conform  to  the 
international  rules  are  in  some  cases  per- 
missible and  in  some  cases  required  on  sea- 
going vessels  operating  on  Inland  waterways. 
On  the  other  hand,  navigational  lights  which 
conform  to  the  rules  generally  applicable  to 
inland  waterways,  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  international  rules. 

Studies  of  bridge  costs  Indicate  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  additional  funds  are 
required  to  construct  bridges  with  vertical 
clearances  sufQclent  to  pass  vessels  equipped 
with  the  navigational  lights  required  under 
International  rules  over  that  which  is  re- 
quired to  pass  vessels  equipped  with  the 
navigational  lights  required  under  the  rules 
applicable  on  Inland  waters.  The  matter 
is  also  pertinent  with  respect  to  movable 
bridges.  In  many  instances,  vessels  operat- 
ing with  navigational  lights  required  under 
the  rules  applicable  on  Inland  waters  can 
pass  under  existing  movable  bridges  in  closed 
position,  but  it  Is  necessary  to  open  these 
bridges  for  the  same  or  similar  vessels  if 
'  they  are  equipped  with  navigational  lights 
required  under  the  international  rules. 
This  Is  particularly  Important  In  urban 
areas  where  the  large  volume  of  highway 
traffic  delayed  by  the  bridge  opening  results 
In  a  substantial  economic  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  result  in  savings 
In  bridge  construction  and  operation  costs 
which  would  benefit  principally  the  Federal 
aid.  State,  and  local  highway  programs.  The 
proposed  legislation,  and  the  special  rules 
that  would  be  Issued  thereto,  would  provide 
ofBclal  recognition  for  effective  treatment  of 
a  rapidly  growing  problem  In  surface  trans- 
portation relationships. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  Is  based  upon 
section  4  of  a  draft  bill  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  February  18,  1959,  which,  among 
other  things,  would  amend  section  502  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  S.  1126  and 
H.R.  7153,  86th  Congress.  1st  session,  are 
identical  to  this  earlier  draft  bill.  It  Is  now 
believed  desirable  and  appropriate  that  the 
matters  presented  herein  be  considered  as 
separate  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
this  proposed  legislation  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  A.  Rat. 
Under   Secretary   of  Commerce. 


RESERVE   FORCES   FACILITIES    ACT 
OP  1960— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  <  H  R.  10777  >  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1961— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting,  for  printing  and  ap- 
propriate reference,  an  amendment  to 
the  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill  which  would  prevent  Federal  funds 
from  being  used  to  help  construct  airport 
terminals  which  will  contain  racially 
segregated    facilities,    including    segre- 


gated waiting  rooms,  restaurant  facilities 
and  restrooms. 

A  1955  regulation  bans  the  use  of  funds 
under  the  Federal-aid  t.irport  program 
for  "the  development  of  separate  facil- 
ities of  ."^pace  in  airport  buildings  when 
such  facilities  or  space  are  designed  for 
use  now  or  in  the  future  for  .<^eparate 
racial  groups."  However.  I  have  learned 
that  approximately  $600,000  under  this 
proeram  has  been  spent  on  plant  con- 
struction in  five  airports  to  contain  segre- 
gated facilities  located  in  Birmincham 
and  Montgomery.  Ala  :  in  Meridian  ar.d 
Natchez.  Miss. :  and  Tallahas.see.  Fla.  In 
each  case,  local  authorities  complied  with 
the  PAA  requirement  in  usinc  Federal 
Government  money  but  local  funds  were 
used  to  construct  the  particular  facilities 
which  were  segregated.  Nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  in  the  pendinc  Federal - 
aid  airport  appropriations  request  is  ear- 
marked, according  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  for  terminal  construction 
grants  to  the  Birmincham  and  Tallahas- 
see airports  which  currently  maintain 
sesreeated  facilities. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  an  rx- 
chan2:e  of  leUers  with  the  FAA  that  the 
Agency  permits  Federal  funds  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  airport  administra- 
tion l)uildings  includint:  passenger  termi- 
nals which  contain  facilities  con- 
structed with  local  funds  which  are 
segregated — like  waiting  rooms,  eating 
facilities  and  restrooms  The  fact  that 
local  funds  and  not  Federal  funds  are 
actU'sUr  used  to  build  such  seerepated 
facil.ties  within  the  federally  aided  air- 
port building  is  absolutely  no  rea.son  for 
avoiding  our  national  policy  against 
segregation. 

The  very  existence  of  such  segregated 
public  facilities  has  been  ruled  as  illegal 
repeatedly  by  the  US  courts  on  the 
grounds  that  they  violate  rights  guar- 
anteed under  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Therefore,  allowing  local 
authorities  in  Southern  States  to  build 
what  a-nounts  to  segregated  'oases"  in- 
side buildings  constructed  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aid  looks  like  tacit  approval  of 
a  procedure  we  would  not  countenance 
directly.  Surely  to  the  average  air 
traveler,  the  impression  is  created  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  a  part- 
ner m  the  undertaking. 

General  Quesada  states  in  his  letter  to 
me  of  April  15: 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  does  not  re- 
quire any  local  alr{X)rt  owner  or  operator  to 
plac.'ird  or  otherwise  designate  segregated 
facilities  as  having  been  built  solely  with 
lociU  funds,  or  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  support  such  Indices  of  segrega- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  General  Quesada  are  just 
as  opposed  as  I  am  to  segregated  facili- 
ties in  airports,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
to  my  mind  whatever  may  be  its  con- 
struction of  its  mandate,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  Agency's  position  that 
it  IS  not  responsible  if  local  autliorities 
choose  to  sidestep  the  Federal  law:  this 
position  seems  to  me  to  contradict  es- 
tablished policy  and  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  Eisenhower  adminustration  to  con- 
demn and  end  segregation  practices  in 
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all  programs  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  directly  involved  as  I  have 
described. 

It  was  President  Eisenhower  who  saw 
to  it  that  previous  Executive  orders  ban- 
nmg  seureRation  in  the  armed  services 
were  fully  implemented.  He  established 
both  a  Government  Emplo.vment  Poli- 
cies Committee  and  a  Committee  on 
Governmt-nt  Contracts  to  help  end  d\s- 
cnmination  in  employment.  He  saw  to 
it  there  was  prompt  compliance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  order  for  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  And  in  1957.  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  broad-scale  civil 
rights  legislation  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  major  bill  in  that  field 
in  some  80  years  and  again  this  year,  a 
voting  rights  bill  was  passed  to  stren?; th- 
en the  Attorney  General's  hand  m  cases 
brought  under  the  1957  act. 

Also,  in  the  FAA's  own  field,  trans- 
portation, the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  this  administration 
ended  "Jim  CrowLsm  "  in  interstate  bus 
and  train  travel,  and  has  sought  to  end 
segregated  facilities  in  passenger  ter- 
minals despite  the  fact  that  no  Federal 
funds  were  involved  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

That  stacks  up  as  a  good  record  and 
should  be  further  buttressed  with  action 
to  prevent  segregat^Ki  facilities  in  airline 
terminals. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
facilities  or  equipment  which  contribute 
to  air  safety  are  not  involved:  as  they 
can  be  established  separately  from  air- 
port terminal  construction  The  funds 
which  my  amendment  would  affect  per- 
tain solely  to  admmistration  buildings 
including  passenger  terminals,  and  there 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  should  be 
authorized  m  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote— not  to  tend  to  frustrate— national 
policy  which  clearly  does  not  condone 
segregated  facilities  for  use  by  interstate 
travelers.  Commitments  already  made 
are  a  problem  but  I  cannot  see  that  we 
can  avoid  scrutiny  of  the  whole  matter 
on  that  account,  if  we  did  we  mmht 
never  catch  up  with  the  situation  if  ap- 
propriations succeeded  :n.-;tead  of  pre- 
ceding commitments. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  next 
Monday.  May  16,  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  inde- 
pendent offices  bill  which  contains  the 
Federal  aid  airport  program  including 
the  request  for  nearly  $500,000  to  help 
pay  for  the  completion  of  terminal  con- 
struction for  the  airports  in  Birming- 
ham and  Tallahassee  which  will  contain 
se^i-jgated  facilities.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
delve  thoroughly  into  this  contemplated 
expenditure  and  look  with  favor  on  my 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  my  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  a  copy 
of  the  1956  memorandum  setting  forth 
the  airport  building  policy  followed  by 
the  FAA  in  dealing  with  localities  which 
desire  to  build  segregated  facilities  with- 
in the  federally  aided  airport  buildings. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment,  corre- 
spondence and  memorandum  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  puge  10.  line  9.  strike  out  the  period, 
liner:  a  colon  aiid  the  following: 

'Provided,  That  no  payments  shall  be 
niaide  out  of  appropriations  for  the  Uquida- 
tioH  of  contract  obligations  entered  Into 
untier  such  authority,  which  provide  for  the 
cotjstructlon  of  airport  terminal  buildings 
containing  racially  segregated  dining  or 
otrter  facilities,  whether  or  not  the  portions 
of  $uch  buildings  containing  such  segregated 
facilities  have  been  constructed  without 
Federal  contributions." 

The  correspondence  and  memoran- 
dum presented  by  Mr.  Javits  are  as 
follows: 

I  Federal  Avi.ation  Agency. 

Washington.  B.C..  April  15.  1960. 
Hor    Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.$.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  Senator  jAvrrs:  I  am  pleased  to 
answer  the  questions  you  asked  me  In  your 
letter  of  March  30.  1960,  pertaining  to  the 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  airport. 

For  your  convenience,  I  shall  restate  your 
questions  In  the  order  in  which  you  asked 
ihejm. 

U  'Would  the  Agency  have  approved  a 
projject  which  omitted  dining  and  restroom 
facilities  completely  If  the  State  refused  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  desegregated  facili- 
ties in  an  integral  project? 

Tfhe  Federal  Aviation  Agency  would  ap- 
pn^ve  a  project  which  omitted  dining  and 
res^oom  facilities  under  such  clrcum- 
staiices.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  does 
notj  presently  participate  In  the  costs  of 
constructing  dining  facilities.  In  numerous 
Instances,  we  have  approved  projects  which 
omitted  dining  facilities  and  we  do  so  now. 
Beqause  of  the  need  of  funds  for  high  pri- 
ority safety  facilities  such  as  runways,  light- 
ingJ  taxlways.  proper  approaches,  etc  .  there 
are  i  no  allocations  of  funds  in  1960  for  ter- 
mlr^al  building  construction.  Additionally, 
ourj  1961  program  contains  only  one  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  terminal  construction  and 
thai  building  is  on  the  Butte.  Mont  .  air- 
port. In  almost  all  circumstances,  we  would 
reqiire  restrooms  to  be  provided.  However, 
if  a|  sponsor  proposed  to  provide  such  faclli- 
tlesj  on  a  segregated  basis,  we  would  deny 
to  tliat  sponsor  any  Federal  funds  for  appll- 
catljnn  to  that  purpose. 

2.  Is  there  any  requirement  of  physical 
separation  of  the  facilities  paid  for  by  local 
government  and  those  In  which  the  Federal 
Go'.*rnment  shared  other  than  the  computa- 
tion! of  costs  for  those  areas  (Including  allo- 
cated cost  of  shared  foundations,  heating 
fact  Itles.  and  other  common  services)  deter- 
mined on  a  computed  basis? 

There  is  no  requirement  that  such  facili- 
ties be  physically  separated  from  those 
whith  are  built  in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

3  Is  there  any  indication  to  the  public 
u.slng  these  facilities,  which  I  assume  are 
commonly  known  as  being  federally  assisted, 
to  make  clear  to  them  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  Is  not  supporting  these  indices  of 
segregation? 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  does  not  re- 
quire any  local  airport  owner  or  operator 
to  placard  or  otherwise  designate  segregated 
facilities  as  having  been  built  solely  with 
local  funds,  or  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  support  such  Indices  of  segregation. 
'     "    a    proper    Federal    policy   to    en- 


4     Is    it 


courage,   or   even   permit,  any  effort  to  clr- 
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cumvent  the  Federal  Government's  policy 
against  discrimination  In  such  facilities  as 
clearly  and  repeatedly  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court? 

As  we  stated  to  Mr.  LeFlore  In  our  cor- 
respondence, a  copy  of  which  we  sent  to 
you,  our  policy  does  not.  In  our  opinion, 
encourage  segregation.  In  fact,  our  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  our  policy  has  the 
opposite  effect. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  has  been  amended 
numerous  times  by  the  Congress.  It  has 
always  been  Informed  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  and  has  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
quire local  sponsors  of  Federally  aided  air- 
port projects  to  desegregate  facilities  con- 
structed solely  with  local  funds  In  order  to 
obtain  Federal  funds  for  construction  of 
needed  facilities.  The  Federal  Airport  Act 
requires  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  consider  projects  which 
are  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  public 
airports  adequate  to  anticipate  and  meet  the 
needs  of  civil  aeronautics.  We  believe  our 
policy  has  served  effectively  to  enable  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  meet  and  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  to  promote  needed 
airpyort  development  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  deny  financial  assistance  for  construction 
of  facilities  for  u.se  by  separate  racial  groups. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

E.  R.  QUESADA, 

Administrator. 
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March  30.  1960. 
Hon.  E.  R.  Quesaoa. 

Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  General  Quesada:  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  the  letter  to  me  of  March  14 
of  Mr.  Daggett  H.  Howard,  General  Counsel 
of  the  FAA  respecting  a  situation  which  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  citizens  of  Mobile. 
Ala.,  which  Involves  a  discrimination  in  fa- 
cilities constructed  through  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  am  seriously  concerned  that 
the  expression  of  the  FAA's  policy  in  this 
letter  permits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  a 
facility  while  continuing  racially  discrim- 
inatory policies  in  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment.  This  apparent  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  of  all  terminal  facilities  except 
some  arbitrarily  separated  sections  which 
the  State  wishes  to  segregate  appears  to  be 
not  only  frustrating  of  a  proper  national 
policy,  but  also  tends  to  encourage  denial 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

For  example,  the  file  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Howard  indicates  that  the  terminal  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  was  financed  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  except  that  the  restrooms,  wait- 
ing rooms,  dining  rooms  and  kitchen  areas, 
comprising  5.405  square  feet  of  space,  were 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  locality  apparently 
so   that   they  could    be  segregated 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  your  comments  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Would  the  Agency  have  approved  a 
project  which  omitted  dining  and  restroom 
facilities  completely  If  the  State  refused 
to  permit  the  Inclusion  of  desegregated  fa- 
cilities in  an  Integral  project? 

2.  Is  there  any  requirement  of  physical 
separation  of  the  facilities  paid  for  by  local 
government  and  those  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  shared  other  than  the  com- 
putation of  costs  for  those  areas  (Including 
allocated  cost  of  shared  foundations,  heating 
facilities,  and  other  common  services)  de- 
termined on  a  computed  basis? 

3  Is  there  any  indication  to  the  public 
using  these  facilities,  which  I  assume  are 
conunonly  known  as  being  Federally  assisted, 
to    make    clear    to    them    that    the    Federal 


Government  is  not  supporting  these  Indices 
of  segregation? 

4.  Is  it  a  proper  Federal  jx^llcy  to  encour- 
age, or  even  permit,  any  effort  to  circum- 
vent the  Federal  Government's  policy  against 
discrlmlnaUon  in  such  facilities  as  clearly 
and  repeatedly  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Your  comments  on   this   most  disturbing 
matter    will    be    very    much    appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


FEUEaAL  Aviation  Acenct, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  24. 1960. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US.  Senate. 
Washin^on   D  C 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Tour  memorandum 
of  February  12.  i960,  pertaining  to  Mr.  Le- 
Flore's  letter  of  Pebrtiary  2,  1960.  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

We  have  had  several  exchanges  of  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  LeFlore  relating  to  the 
terminal  building  at  the  Montgomery,  Ala., 
airport.  We  are  enclosing  copies  of  Mr. 
LeFlore's  letters  to  the  Agency  and  the  re- 
plies   thereto. 

We  believe  that  our  letters  to  Mr  LeFlore 
explain  that  no  violation  of  Uie  Agency  pol- 
icy In  connection  with  construction  of  the 
termUial  building  in  question  has  occurred. 

We  are  also  returning  the  copy  of  Mr.  Le- 
Plore's  letter  transmitted  with  your  memo- 
randum. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daggett  H  Howard. 

General  Ccniruel. 


January  22.  1960. 
Mr  J.  L.  LeF1x>rk, 
Mobile.  Ala. 

Dear  Mr.  LeFi.ore  We  conclude  from  read- 
ing your  letter  of  January  7,  1960.  that  you 
apparently  have  misinterpreted  our  letter 
to  you  dated  December  4,  1959  We  are  glad 
to  further  explain  nur  policy  pertaining  to 
segregation  of  the  races  at  those  public  air- 
ports where  Federal -aid  airport  funds  have 
been  expended. 

Since  the  inception  of  our  policy,  which 
we  quoted  In  our  preceding  letter,  no  Fed- 
eral-aid airport  funds  have  been  expended 
for  the  development  of  facilities  or  space  In 
the  terminal  building  at  Dannelly  Field  for 
use  by  separate  racial  groups.  The  termi- 
nal building  In  question  was  constructed 
in  part  with  Federal  funds.  However,  that 
portion  of  the  terminal  building  Inteiided 
for  use  by  separate  racial  groups  was  fi- 
nanced wholly  by  the  city  of  Montgomery. 
This  portion  Includes  the  rest  rooms,  wait- 
ing rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  kitchen  area 
comprising  5  405  square  feet  of  space  for 
which,  In  accordance  with  our  policy,  no 
Federal  funds  were  spent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Boyle, 
(For     Daggett     H.     Howard,     General 
Counsel  ) 


The  Ctttzens'  Commtttei, 
Mobile,  Ala..  January  7,  1960. 
Mr.  Daocett  H.  How.\rd, 

General   Counsel.    Federal    Aviation   Agency, 
Washnigiori.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Howard;  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  December  4.  1959,  with  regard 
to  segregation  complaints  made  In  certain 
communications  of  ours  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  relative  to  separate  waiting 
rooms  at  the  Montgomery  Airport  and  train 
and  bus  stations  or  depots  at  Biloxi,  Miss., 
and  Selma  and  Montgomery.  Aia. 

The  opinion  stated  by  you  with  regard  to 
the  Montgomery  Airport  waiting  room  seg- 
regation question  has  perturbed  several  com- 
petent attorneys  who  have  studied  the  mat- 
ter since  your  December  4  letter  was  received. 


In  connection  with  the  BUoxl  waiting 
room  segregation  policy,  enforced  by  police 
power,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  view 
of  a  suggestion  offered  in  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Biloxi  Is  the  loca- 
tion of  tlK-  Keesler  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Montgomery  situation,  where  a  new 
airport  was  constructed  with  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral fund.s  ar.d  where  separate  waiting  rooms 
are  maintained  for  white  and  colored  Amer- 
icans, with  segregation  enforced  by  the  city. 
Is  confusing  to  us  because  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  you  which,  we  feel,  negates  the 
general  policy  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
on  the  racial  proscription  question. 

You  quoted  the  Aviation  Agency's  policy 
for  administering  the  Federal  aid  airport 
program,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  title 
14.  pert  550.23,  .24  and  .25,  subsection  24(1) 
( 5 ) ,  to  read  as  follows : 

"No  Federal  aid  airport  program  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  the  development 
of  separate  facilities  or  8p>ace  In  an  airjxjrt 
building  when  such  facilities  or  space  are 
designed  for  use  now  or  In  the  future  for 
separate  racial  groups." 

Your  assertion  that  this  policy  was  com- 
piled with  fully  seeks  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
segregation  of  the  races  Is  now  being  prac- 
ticed at  the  Montgomery  Airport  which,  In 
our  opinion,  stultifies  the  purposes  of  the 
said  subsection  24(1)  (5) . 

May  we  respectfully  inquire  of  you  as  to 
whether  the  word  "future"  In  the  said  sub- 
section 24(1)  (5)  has  any  significance  what- 
ever relative  to  the  present  segregation  policy 
at  the  Montgomery  Airport? 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am^. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  L.  LePYoex, 
Director.  diHl  Rights   Caseti>ork. 


December  4,  1959. 
Mr.  John  L.  LkFlobk, 
Mobile.  Ala. 

Dear  Mr.  LePlobe:  We  have  several  let- 
ters from  you,  two  dated  Novemt)er  9.  1969, 
and  two  others  dated  respectively  November 
14  and  November  20,  1959,  with  reference 
to  discrimination  at  the  municipal  airport 
in  Montgomery  and  at  railroad  and  bus  sta- 
tions serving  airfields  on  military  Installa- 
tions at  BUoxl,  Selma,  and  Montgomery. 

This  agency  has  no  Juri.'-dictiun  or  au- 
thority to  take  action  with  reference  to  any 
military  installations  or  any  railroad  or  bus 
terminals. 

■your  letter  of  November  14  referred  to  the 
use  erf  Federal  funds  in  the  construction  of 
the  Montgomery  airport.  The  eeneral  policy 
of  this  agency  for  administering  the  Federal 
aid  airport  program  is  published  In  the 
C<xle  of  Federal  Regulations,  title  14,  part 
550.23,  .24,  and  .25. 

Subsection  24(1)  (5)  of  the  part  contains 
the  following  statement: 

"No  Federal  aid  airport  program  f und.s  will 
be  made  available  for  the  development  of 
separate  facilities  or  space  in  an  airport 
building  when  such  facilities  or  space  are 
designed  for  use  now  or  in  the  future  for 
separate  racial  groups." 

This  policy  was  complied  with  fully  In  the 
construction  of  the  t.ermlnal  at  the  Mont- 
gomery airport. 

Apart  from  the  stated  jxillcy.  you  real'.i 
of  course,  that  the  Fc-deral  Governmen'„  efc 
not  certificate  airports  and  that  the  airpiTt 
In  Montgomery  Is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  city  of  Montgomery  and  is  subject  to  Its 
sole  control. 

The  authority  of  this  Agency  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  described  In  your  let- 
ters Is  confined  to  the  administration  of  the 
grant  program  wittiln  the  limitations  of  the 
approved  policies  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daggett  H  How.\rd. 

General  Counsel. 


.Airports  Poiict  and  Proceditie  Memobandum 
No  41 
Detartmekt  or  Commerce, 
Civn.  AEKONAtmcs  Admintstuation, 

Washington.  D  C.  Ap".!  6.  1955. 
To:  All  holders  of  the  Office  of  .Mrports  Field 

Operations  Manual. 
From:   Aarainistrator  of  ClvU  Aeronautics. 
Subject:    Airport    building    policy — segrega- 
tion. 

Programing  Standard  GtS),  as  stated  In 
the  "Policies  and  Procedures"  booklet,  dated 
October  1,  1955,  reads  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  Federal-aid  airport  program  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  the  development 
of  separate  facilities  or  space  in  an  airport 
building  when  such  facilities  or  space  are  de- 
signed for  use  now  or  In  the  future  for  sepa- 
rate racial  groups." 

The  purp>ose  and  intent  of  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  this  programing  standard  Is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  further 
or  to  Increase  racial  seareeatlon  In  airport 
buildings.  Under  this  policy.  Federal-aid 
airport  program  funds  wUl  not  be  used  in 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  any 
areas  of  a  building  which  are  intended  for 
use  by  separate  racial  groups. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  required,  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  grant  offer  for  any  project  in- 
vcJvlng  a  building,  that  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  sponsor  of  each  building  proj- 
ect clearly  stat«,  in  writing,  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  sponsor  that  all  of  the 
areas  and  facilities  In  the  building  will  be 
available  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  are  Intended  to  be  operated  on  a 
n  on  segregated  basis. 

If  not.  it  w:!!  be  necessary  that  the  writ- 
ten statement  describe  those  areas  and  facili- 
ties wlihm  the  building  which  are  Ir.tended 
for   segregated   use. 

If  so,  a  simple  written  statement  to  this 
effect  will  suffice,  unless  the  building  will. 
upon  completion,  contain  separate  facilities, 
such  as  two  or  more  waiting  rocwns,  two  or 
more  dinine  areas,  or  two  or  more  sets  of 
sanitary  facilities  I  a  set  consisting  of  one 
rest  room  for  men  and  one  rest  room  for 
women  I,  et<;.  In  this  event,  the  sponsors 
written  statement  shall,  in  addition,  specifi- 
cally point  out  the  reason  for  providing  such 
duplicate  facilities  and  the  Intent  of  the 
sponsor  in    providing   them 

If  the  written  statement  of  the  sponsor 
describes  areas  within  the  building  that  are 
intended  for  segregated  u.se,  such  areas  wUl 
not  be  eligible  for  and  will  he  excluded  from, 
Federal-aid  airport  program  participation. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  a  special  pro- 
vision in  the  grant  offer  clearly  specifying 
the  ineligible  space. 

Where  single  facilities  (one  waiting  room, 
one  dining  area  or  one  set  of  sanitary  facili- 
ties I  are  provided,  from  which  it  is  Intended 
that  any  person  will  be  excluded  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed  or  c  aor.  such  setnegated  areas 
will  be  excluded  Irom  the  project. 

Where  duplicate  facilities  are  provided,  in- 
tended for  segregated  use.  the  areas  Involved 
In  such  duplicate  facilities  will  be  excluded 
from  the  project.    For  example : 

(a)  If  separate  waiting  rooms  for  segre- 
gated use  .Tre  provided,  all  waiting  room  areas 
will  be  excluded. 

(b)  If  separate  dining  areas  are  provided 
for  segregated  use,  all  dining,  kitchen  and 
related  areas  will  t>e  excluded. 

(c)  If  separate  sanitary  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  segregated  use,  all  areas  involving 
sanitary  facilities  will  be  excluded. 

This  policy  will  apply  to  all  types  of  build- 
ing construction  work,  Including  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  the  construction 
of  additions  to  exlftinc  buildings,  and  the 
remodeling,  alteration  or  repair  of  existing 
buildings,  and  will  apply  whether  the  work 
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consists  of  the  completion  of  a  facility  or  Its 
partial  completion,  such  as  the  roughlng-ln 
cf  utilities. 

The  allowable  costs  of  a  building  project. 
which  Include  space  and  or  facilities  ex- 
cluded from  Federal  participation  in  the 
grant  agreement,  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  costs 
of  the  eligible  and  ineligible  space  and  or 
facilities.  This,  of  course,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  computing  the  maxi- 
mum obligation  of  the  Government  as  stated 
In  the  grant  offer 

Any  unusual  cases  which  are  not  clearly 
covered  by  this  policy  will  be  presented  to  the 
Administrator  fcr  final  determination. 

C  J    Lowe. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimo..s  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong  1  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  3361. 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  introduced  by  me 
on  April  14.  1960. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE    OP   PUBLIC    HEARINGS   ON 
GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  OMAHONEY  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyright,s 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  on  Gov- 
ernment patent  policy,  to  commence  on 
Tuesday,  Mav  17.  1960 

The  hearing  is  set  for  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  following  is  the  general  order  for 
appearances  of  witnes.ses:  US.  Sena- 
tors; the  heads  of  the  following  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  General  Account- 
ing Office:  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Veterans'  Administration;  General 
Services  Administration;  Post  Office  De- 
partment; Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
National  Science  Foundation;  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

Anyone  wishing  to  file  a  statement  for 
the  record  should  communicate  imme- 
diately' with  the  office  of  the  Senate 
Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
Subcommittee,  room  349A.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington  25.  DC.  telephone 
Capitol  4-3121  or  Government  Code  180. 
extension  2268. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  ,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is 
follows 

By  Mr  OOLDWATKR 
Addre.sn  by    him  delivered  before  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  4   1960. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERNON  L,  TALBERTT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexM.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, today  we  are  celcbratlnK  an  anni- 
versary  which   is   of   great  senumental 


value  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  day 
that  Vernon  L.  Talbertt  entered  on  his 
lonjg   career   of   Senate  employment. 

t  am  sure  every  Senator  knows  and 
re.spects  Vernon  Talbertt.  He  is  the 
Chief  Messenger  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retan,-  uf  the  Senate,  and.  Mr.  President, 
he  has  already  become  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate 

He  has  served  for  half  a  century,  and 
under  Secretaries  going  all  the  way  back 
to  Charles  G  Bennett  of  New  York. 

History  has  been  written  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  calm  approach  and  his  al- 
ways judicious  temperament  have  made 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  smooth 
opejration  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
evefy  Senator  considers  Vernon  L.  Tal- 
bertt to  be  a  personal  friend,  and  we 
waiit  him  to  know  that  we  wi.sh  him  a 
very  happy  anniversary,  with  many  more 
to  aome. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  service  in 
this  :^reat  deliberative  body  is  the  loyalty. 
the  eniciency,  the  dedication  of  so  many 
faitjifui  employees.  I  doubt  that  there 
IS  any  institution  in  this  country  that. 
over  the  years,  has  produced  men  and 
women  who  serve  more  faithfully,  more 
competently,  and  more  loyally  than  do 
the  employees  of  the  US.  Senate;  and 
Veinon  Talbertt  is  one  of  the  examples  of 
those  who  possess  those  attributes. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  HoL- 
I  AND  in  the  chair >.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
w.'.l  and  true  it  was  said  long  ago  that 
they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 
In  this  connection  I  think  of  Vernon 
Talbertt.  who  for  50  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  period  of  military 
service,  has  served  the  Senate  and  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  under 
both  Republican  and  Democrat  admin- 
istrations and  has  done  it  in  such  a 
gracious  and  efficient  manner  as  to  evoke 
the  praise  and  the  respect  of  all  who 
came  to  know  him. 

When  he  came  into  the  service  of  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Senate  as  a  messenger 
on  May  12.  1910.  the  61st  Congress  was 
in  session,  and  to  me  it  is  always  interest- 
ing to  go  back  and  pick  up  the  historical 
stitches  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  Is 
implied  by  50  years  of  continuous  service. 
In    the   Senate    of    the   United    States 
when  Vernon  Talbertt  first  came  to  duty 
in  the  Secretary's  ofTlcc,  the  Senate  roll, 
among    others.    Included    such    history- 
making  names  as  Oscar  Underwood,  of 
Alabama.  William  E    Borah,  of  Idaho. 
Shelby   Cullom,   of   Illinois,  and  Albert 
Beverldge,     of     Indiana.       It     Included 
Charles  Curtl.s,  of  Kansa.s,  who  later  be- 
came Vice  Pi-esldent     It  included  Henry 
Cabot    Lodge,    and    the    celebrated    wit, 
Chauncey  Depew,  of  New  York      It  In- 
cluded Elihu  Root,  who  became  Secre- 
tary of  State      It  included  Boies  Pen- 
rose,  of   Pennsylvania,    Robert    M    La- 
Pollette,  of  Wisconsin,  Nelson  Aldrlch,  of 
Rhode  Island,  whom  we  always  remem- 
ber In  connection  with  the  tariff     It  in- 
cluded   Benjamin   R.    Tillman,    who    I 
think,  was  known  as  'Pitchfork  Ben  "    It 
Included  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah     All  these 


men  made  history,  and  their  names  be- 
came familiar  to  several  generations  of 
Americans.  They  were  here  when  Vernon 
Talbertt  entered  service  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  61st  Congress,  was  Joseph  Knowland, 
of  California,  the  father  of  my  distin- 
guished predecessor,  the  former  minority 
leader.  Senator  Knowland 

The  House  roll  also  included  James 
Mann,  of  Illinois,  regarded  as  probably 
one  of  the  outstanding  parliamentarians 
who  ever  came  to  Congress.  It  in- 
cluded also  Prank  O  Lowden.  of  Dlinois. 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pull- 
man, of  Pullman  car  fame,  and  who 
later  became  Grovernor  of  Illinois.  It  in- 
cluded the  very  colorful  Joseph  G  Can- 
non, the  Speaker,  of  Danville.  111.  It  in- 
cluded William  Pordney.  of  tariff  fame, 
from  Michigan,  and  Cordell  Hull,  of 
Tennessee,  who  later  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  then  became  a  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  included  James  Tawney. 
of  Minnesota,  who  became  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
whose  son  is  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
minority  leader.  It  included  Andrew 
Volstead,  whose  name  for  generations 
was  associated  with  all  things  dry  and. 
shall  I  say.  ultratemperate.  It  included 
George  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  who  later 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  also  Nicholas 
Longworth,  son-in-law  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  was  to  become  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  included  Carter 
Glass,  of  Virginia,  who  told  me  once  he 
never  made  a  speech  in  the  House  in  13 
years,  which  indicates  how  guarded  he 
was,  and  yet  what  distinguished  service 
he  rendered,  not  only  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  included  Prank 
Mondell.  of  Wyoming,  who  became  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House. 

They  were  all  here  in  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate  when  Vernon  Talbertt  began 
his  services  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  May  12.  1910.  as  a  messenger; 
and  when  Vernon  Talbertt  entered  Sen- 
ate service,  Alaska,  Arizona.  Hawaii,  and 
New  Mexico  were  all  territories;  they 
were  not  States.  So  he  has  seen  four 
stars  added  to  the  flag  in  the  time  of  his 
service  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  makes  a  person  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  Republic  is 
just  an  endless  stream  and  that  this  Re- 
public is  still  young,  for  it  takes  less  than 
four  periods  of  service  such  as  that  of 
Vernon  Talbertt  to  span  the  whole  life 
of  this  Republic.  It  Is  not  time  that 
marches  on,  but  it  is  men  who  march 
through  time,  and  as  they  do,  they  make 
history.  In  one  way  or  another 

So  Vernon  Talbertt.  In  his  quiet  and 
gentle  and  gracious  way,  has  also  made 
history  by  his  outstanding  .vei"vice,  and 
when  I  say  outstanding  service,  I  include 
humble  service  to  others  who  have 
served  here  with  him 

So  today,  after  50  years  of  .service,  I 
salute  a  kindly  man,  one  with  a  kindly 
face.  I  have  frequently  .said  to  Mr 
Johnston.  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  that 
I  have  never  encountered  a  man  upon 
whose  countenance  there  was  chiseled 
the  grace  and  the  sweetness  that  must 
be  a  reflection  of  the  Inner  life  of  the 
man 
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Today  we  salute  Vernon  Talbertt.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  I 
wish  to  join  the  leadership  in  their  com- 
mendation of  Vernon  Talbertt,  and  their 
congratulations  to  him  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  start  of  his  service  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  agree 
with  everything  which  has  already  been 
said  by  both  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
joHNSONl,  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DiRKSEN  1 . 

Vernon  Talbertt  has  served  eight  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Senate,  both  Republican 
and  r>emocrat.  Possibly  the  figure 
should  be  nine,  because  of  the  fact  that 
Leslie  Biffle  served  in  that  office  on  two 
occasions. 

Vernon's  service  to  the  Senate  outdates 
the  service  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
has  been  a  service  of  love  on  the  part  of 
Vernon  Talbertt  It  has  been  recognized 
with  respect  and  affection  by  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body.  In  his  way  he  is 
truly  a  great  man.  He  is  kind.  He  is 
gentle.  He  is  understanding.  While  the 
contributions  he  has  made  may  not  go 
down  in  the  history  books  of  our  Nation, 
nevertheless  they  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  and  respect  by  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  honor  to  know  him.  to 
call  him  friend,  and  to  see  him  as  the 
occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  leadership  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  paying  much 
deserved  and  I  believe  long  overdue  trib- 
ute to  Vernon  Talbertt.  who  is  the  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  Senate  Secretary, 
and  who  has  been  the  chief  messenger 
of  the  Senate  Secretary's  oflBce  for  these 
many  years. 

Vernon  is  more  than  a  Senate  aid. 
He  Is  a  neighbor.  He  is  a  friend.  He  is 
a  companion.  I  for  one  wish  to  thank 
him  for  the  many  kindnesses  he  has  ex- 
tended to  me  personally.  I  thank  him 
for  the  friendly  and  happy  countenance 
which  is  always  his.  which  gives  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who.  on  occasion,  be- 
come a  little  brittle,  sometimes  discour- 
aged and  -sometimes  even  distressed,  a 
note  of  encouragement  and  a  feeling  of 
happiness  and  contentment. 

Vernon  Talbertt  has  served  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  50  years,  The 
majority  leader  indicated  to  me  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  Vernon  Talbertt  was  here 
when  the  ma.inrity  lender  was  less  than 
2  year.s  old  Even  with  the  great  quali- 
ties our  majority  leader  possesses  he 
could  hardly  have  been  a  Senate  leader 
at  that  tender  age,  when  Vernon  Tal- 
bc  tt  was  helping  U.S.  Senators  be  bet- 
tei  Senators  and  giving  them  comfort, 
guidance  and  helpfulness  In  those  early 
days 

Vernon  Talbertt  wu.s  here  wlun  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  yet 
unknown— unborn  He  wa.s  here  1  year 
before  my  birth  It  goes  without  .snylng 
that  I  should  look  to  him  foi  guidanfc 
since  he  is  my  elder  and  has  had  so  many 
more  years  of  experience, 

What  I  like  best  about  this  man  ni-e 
hh  genuine  Qualities  of  integrity,  faith- 


fulness, fidelity,  and  loyalty  not  only  to 
his  work  but  also  to  those  with  whom 
he  associates. 

I  say,  most  resp)ectfully,  that  certain 
officers  of  the  Goverrunent  could  take 
from  Vernon  Talbertt  a  good  lesson  in 
what  we  call  honorable  public  service. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  man  in  the  U.S. 
Government  who  has  heard  more  of  the 
intimacies  and  more  of  the  problems  of 
Government  than  has  Vernon  Talbertt. 
He  listens  to  Senators  talk  among  them- 
selves, as  we  say,  when  they  are  'with 
their  hair  down,"  talking  frankly  and 
candidly.  Never  a  word  of  what  he  so 
hears  is  ever  revealed;  never  a  word  is 
ever  spoken.  The  State  Department 
could  well  exemplify  some  of  these 
qualities.  When  I  think  of  the  niimber 
of  leaks  from  Federal  agencies  which 
seem  to  find  their  way  into  newspaper 
columns,  I  suggest  that  the  good  quali- 
ties of  trustworthiness  and  faithfulness 
which  are  exemplified  by  Vernon  Tal- 
bertt should  be  the  standard  for  all  good 
public  servants  to  follow. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by  saying  to 
our  good  friend  Vernon,  he  makes  our 
experience  in  the  Senate  a  little  more 
enjoyable.  He  makes  Senators  who  oc- 
casionally have  a  tendency  to  think  they 
are  public  figures  become  human  beings, 
simply  men.  simply  people.  He  has  a 
capacity  for  soothing  the  nerves  and  sort 
of  cleansing  the  soul  and  enlightening 
the  mind. 

To  Vernon  Talbertt  I  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  and  appreciation  for  his 
personal  friendship,  for  his  kindnesses. 
and  for  his  con.stant  courtesy  each  and 
every  day. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  unique  milestone  in  the  life  of  a  loyal 
and  sweet-tempered  American  who  now 
concludes  a  half  centun-  of  service  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Vernon  Talbertt 
began  his  labors  in  the  year  in 
which  I  was  born,  and  in  the  swiftly 
passing  intervening  years  he  has  seen 
history  unfold  in  all  her  allure  and  her 
splendor  as  humankind  has  falteringly 
advanced,  and,  on  too  many  occasions, 
has  encountered  her  repeating  tragedies. 

During  all  that  period  of  lime  Vernon 
has  had  literally  a  front  seat  on  the  cen- 
ter aisle  in  this  free  parliamentary  body 
to  see  the  events  of  the  period  from  1910 
to  now  unfold.  He  has  seen,  on  moving 
occasions,  the  Congress  of  our  country 
declare  war.  He  has  seen,  in  equally 
thrlUlnR  moments,  the  Congress  deter- 
mine to  pass  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  our  people  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the 
Interest  of  all  mankind. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  heard  Vernon 
remlnl.sce,  a.s  I  have  asked  him  to  do  so, 
and  speak  of  some  of  our  predecessors  of 
whom  so  eloquentlv  our  minority  leader 
spoke.  I  wajs  Interested  In  tho.se  who 
had  the  honor  to  represent  my  State 
in  the  days  gone  by.  I  have  heard  Ver- 
non describe  some  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  California 
in  bygone  limes.  They  have  been  thrill- 
ing recollections  for  me  to  listen  to 

I  join  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  Ihc 
aisle  In  wishing  Vernon  Talbertt  god- 
speed for  many  years  ahead,  and  many 
years  of  continuing  happy  service  in  the 
Senate,  as  one  who  each  day  has  been  of 


invaluable  assistance  to  some  of  us  m 
easing  oui-  w  ay  along  om-  pathway  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  not 
been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  m  recent  years 
as  much  as  I  would  have  liked,  although 
in  my  first  2  years  of  service  I  did  most 
enjoyably  frequent  that  office  Why 
there  has  been  this  change  m  the  last  6 
years  I  suppose  is  be.st  known  to  the 
voters,  who  have  returned  a  Democratic 
majority  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless.  I  am  occasionally 
the  guest  of  my  good  friend,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  then  to  refresh  my  friendship 
with  and  my  original  impressions  of 
Vernon  Talbertt  formed  in  1953  and 
1954. 

I  remember  the  impression  this  very 
kindly  man  made  upon  me.  In  this  day, 
when  people  are  rather  careless  about 
their  manners  and  conduct.  I  have  the 
impression  that  Vernon  Talbertt's  con- 
duct presents  what  I  would  call  the  ulti- 
mate in  courtesy.  He  is  a  kindly  and  a 
gentle  man  in  his  relationships  with  all 
of  us,  and  I  presume  with  everybody. 
We  lay  great  stress  in  this  body  upon 
senatorial  courtesy,  which  I  believe  is  a 
very  fortunate  practice.  It  makes  for 
restraint.  It  makes  for  good  feeling 
when  bad  feelirig  might  prevail.  But  in 
this  able  friend  who  has  now  served  50 
years  in  the  Senate,  we  have  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  senatorial 
courtesy,  and  it  is  most  agreeable  to 
have  people  work  with  us  who  have  this 
concept  of  courtesy.  By  their  example 
they  inspire  all  of  us  perhaps  to  be  more 
courteous  in  our  relationships  with 
others.  So  I  am  very  happy  to  join  to- 
day in  conpratulatinp  Vernon  Talbertt 
upon  the  splendid  accomplishment  of 
50  years  of  service  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  tributes  which  have  been  paid 
to  50  years  of  courteous,  patient  and 
wonderful  seiTice  in  the  Senate  by  Ver- 
non Talbertt.  In  a  unique  way  he  has 
reflected  the  dignity,  the  tradition  and 
the  histoiT  of  the  Senate.  We  compli- 
ment him  upon  a  half  century  of  faith- 
ful and  wonderful  service  to  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world. 

The  Senate,  perhaps  foremost  among 
governmental  institutions,  honors  sta- 
bility, continuity  and  tradition.  It  is 
especially  fitting,  therefore,  that  this 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  Vernon  Tal- 
bertt on  the  completion  of  a  half  cen- 
tury with  the  ofilce  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  had  the  personal 
opportunity  .since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
to  learn  of  Vernon  Talbertt's  efficiency, 
his  constant  good  humoi ,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  it  is  an  especially 
happy  occasion  for  mc  to  ,ioin  m  the  con- 
grntuhitlon.s  on  IhLs  \ia\dvr\  anniversary 
and  to  wi.sh  Vernon  many  more  years 
of  happlnes.s,  good  health  and  service  to 
the  Senate 

Mr,  TALMADGE  Mr  Piesident  I 
desire  to  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leoQcr,  the  minority  leader,  and  other 
Senators  m  paying  Ju.stly  deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  long  and  faithful  service  of 
Vernon  Talbertt  as  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of   the   Senate     Service   in    the 
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flcnatp  for  n  period  of  50  years  1«  ti-uly 
of  historical  nlnnlficance,  Vernon  has 
.icon  throuKh  the  eyes  of  the  Senate, 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
war,  and  now  the  extreme  difficulties  in 
which  we  are  enRa^ed  In  the  cold  war 
with  the  Communist  world.  I  have 
found  Vernon  to  be  efUcient.  able,  dedi- 
cated, courteous,  polite,  ever  cooperative, 
faithful  in  all  of  his  endeavors.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  long,  honorable, 
and  efflcient  service. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  jo:n  my  many  colleasrues  ir  the 
Senate  m  honorins:  Vernon  Talber'  t  on 
his  50th  anniversary  as  a  Senate  em- 
ployee. H.s  long  record  of  loyal  service 
should  be  a  .source  of  i^reat  pride  to  him. 
as  I  am  sure  ;t  is  an  inspiration  to  ii'l  of 
us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  Sena:e  as 
an  institution.  I  can  well  imn'^ine  Ahat 
a  deep  sen^c  of  .satisfaction  It  mu:t  be 
for  him  to  reflect  on  the  manv  historic 
moments  lie  has  witnessed  durin'.;  his 
half  century  of  service 

To  him  wo  my  heartiest  coai^ratula- 
tlona  for  a  ,'ob  well  dune  and  many  jood 
wishes  for  the  years  to  come, 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  uiutnlmous  con- 
«ent  to  hiivf  pnnied  \i\  the  I«6'C(hd  r 
Btrttt^ment  'n  the  il:.Ttinr!u;.she<l  uruor 
Beiuuor   fiuiu    Wyumuui      Mr     McOkkI, 

IhcT"  belli. 1  nil  ttljimitum  ilie  atute- 
nii'lil    v<  ii4  iiidtMtnl    1.1   lit'   luiiilml   in   IMm 

HTAII'Ml'N'f  HV  Qt.»<u,iit  M>  (Uk. 
1Si(|iiy  Hi.t»l»«  Min  liiiit  'li.i «ii»     it    ...,v 

HK     ItM     14     ,|>tM>   I  1    .11   .  I  )■:  V      1 4li      >.<     U4      \\,      \\\$ 

ftHMttH  l».t«  .»•>...!  Hi  1.  ,\>  Mil,  ,|„,|  ^ItiHllH^ 
\\,i\\  ||m  \\  \-^  i|..m  ,...!,»..■  II  I  l<H||th||  \>\  KWW 
M»»tM''H»»  rtiul  ih».|f  <■'A\^<^  M  il<»«y  ttVMiiittH 
MlHIl    tt'tMH*    IH    MtH    flPM'dt'      Ulul    I    'tlt(    t(li.»«l'»| 

k*  j'liH  \\\i  I 'iiitt.^KMHd  itt  pityiHrt  ^hHh'ii  t>  Mua 

(lUUIXMllllltl     |>Hl|ll")  l-H  t     lA-lrlt     \\U\\      V^Hll       tlMll 

it'ti«<    h»   will   hx  xltlM  III  «)•!  >  I'   'h>    i4t<t\|tt«  tHC 
Ml     MOI.M       Ml     t'   I  iiili'lll     It    In   hmil 

fill  Uiini'  (t|  MN  Willi  liuvii  rt'i'r>iuiv  t'lilMo 
tit  tht'  Ni'iiiUr  111  cuiilcmiiintp  Iho  full 
linpni  t  iif  M)  \i'iu«  of  ^I'lVli-n  It)  thil  ItiMlv 
Vi'imih  I  luilXMtl  IliP  Chlrf  Mt'^«iMiiir| 
In  tht'  onicr  of  tlin  Wi'tMrtmy  of  Iho 
WrUrttf    who  Iniliv  n  li-lii  utrn  \\\!\  un  ili'ii 

RliniVrn.uv    .11    I)    Hen. (to    rUliiliiVi'o     \Vi»* 

UDiiui  tiUout  hi-*  luxk.H  irt'foio  many  uf  u.'* 
wnr  ixun 

Tlirrr  Is  little  (inn  rnn  say  timt  rim- 
prn.intns  fru'  .*o  n^^ny  v^un  of  >itrt\fly  nnd 
d('Vnt(Ml  srrvlce  If  hl>  satisfnrtlon  .t\  i\ 
Job  'xvW  donr  Is  half  a.s  uhm;  u.s  thut  of 
the  Srnatr.  tlu.s  should  indred  br  a  matl- 
fyitu:  d.iv  fwi   \\\n\ 

Fiom  •:,.  ni.st  t.mc  I  met  Vernon,  and 
on  cveiy  .-vib.-equrru  occasion,  he  has 
born  pleasant,  courteous,  devoted,  and 
efTicient.  I  am  sure  the  many  men  in 
public  life  whom  he  has  served  could  say 
the  same.    We  all  wi.sh  him  well. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
genuinely  privileged  to  have  the  op  jor- 
tunity  of  joining  with  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  honoring  a  man  who  has  g.ven 
unselfishly  of  his  confidence,  service,  and 
ability  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  St.Ues 
for  half  a  century. 

To  me,  Vernon  Talbertt.  the  Chief 
Messenger  of  the  office  of  the  Se:re- 
tary.  a  man  who  ha,s  served  eii^ht  Secre- 
taries of  the  Senate,  typifies  the  liigh 
purpose  and  genuine  loyalty  that  per- 


vndps  this  arcftt  la'^tltutlon  and  which 
mntlvates  nil  of  tlie  cmployofN  and  stafT 
that  serve  in  making  our  Qovernment 
work. 

His  devotion  to  duty  and  quiet  effi- 
ciency attracted  my  attention  i^hrn  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  and  the  hiuh 
opinion  of  this  man  that  I  formed  then 
remains  to  this  day. 

I  look  forward  to  his  continued  employ- 
ment in  the  Senate  and  hope  he  will  be 
with  us  for  many  more  years. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOSEPH 
C.  O  MAHONEY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
sacldened  to  learn  that  my  good  friend. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  has 
decided  to  retire.  Having  made  a  similar 
decision  last  month,  I  realize  how  difficult 
It  ts  to  wcii;h  conflicting  personal,  family, 
aiKl  political  desires.  Jot  OMahunk'i 
ha»s  richly  earned  the  right  to  lay  aAlde 
the  duties  and  demands  of  office,  but  the 
St'iuito  will  suffer  a  great  Iom  from  hi.' 
absence. 

JuE  O  Mahoncy  was  one  of  four  Mem- 
be|.i  na\  m  the  Senate  nerving  when  I 
cafju'  hiif  Jri  Veal  a  umo  Then  already 
^\\\\  yt'ttis  uf  pruir  eKiieiieiu't)  on  CaiJltol 
Hi)l   ti.5   aeiitiaiv    111   ilio   lAie  MenAtar 

Ktiiuiiuii  Jot  n  MAMtiNiv  WM  highly 
i14m.it  in  iiu^  UH'.hniualiUen  uf  gi^v^ri^ 
n^iii    rtud  Ills  niiinfltii  tu  \\\^  Ah(l  mU>«ip 

|l)i}Mll)lu,i  tin. aim-,  wnu  lltVftlUHyil'i  MM  \\> 

))a)>   111'.   II    Itll  lllltill    i  Ih:    y  >   iI  I  1 

I  tM'ttii  s*  nil  |iii ..  Mit.  .tint  wns  I'.iiiiid 

ttf  IMV  VMtU«  \\\  v.'i  t  li'i'  ^  II  li  l^iiii  »  li.  II  Im 
^  H,-.   .  I".li  IMiill    III    I  h.i   {  '1 *'■•    I  .       (I    III 

ii'i'im    Itll. I    Id'uiliti    AITi»M «     It  ii,i  ;,    .1. 

I'i.|l||l||a||i'l|     ail     MtMl'h     fill      Mil      1  .1  III      \ 

Pu||.'i'i|i|.  hi  Iv      I    li (IM).   I  httli  iMitii     iind 

wl|i|\  III*'  ( )  iNttiiiinii  V  iriiiiiii'd  III  \,\\v. 
Pt.<|iiii..   t   v*a«  iiliMtm'il   ihrtt  Ii»«  kImii  !'•• 

Imi'M.'iI     Id     Ihe     tl|)i'l|ii|      Cnliunllli'ii      |t| 

wUii'h  li*.  i<n||i I  iiniii^d  «M  iiiijeh  111  «i<iij 

I'.ljM^i'l  illlil  ^iiilhd   MjilMllUMtt, 

S\\  t'leoideiil  t  WI..II  to  tnitltton  iWO 
ui<«.U  rndi'KMm  ..r  M.ti.iii.i  ( )  MANONIY 
\vli|i'h  iUiihIi  t*.  II. p  foii'Miuhl.  Hint  Ima 

rhdinel*'!  l/ed  hi-i  leul^lnllve  rtulrnvotn 
Mp  \\\\\  eiituitiiiii  of  the  ( I  MuhntMM  • 
Mlllik.-n  niui  mlmnil ,  \shith  1  '  1  ■«  lo 
uppff  bii.-*  n  Hini.'H  tlir  u..«e  ol  w.tiers 
niiMnu  in  those  .^tu'e.)  prior  to  u.sr  for 
niuiaiition      Kutal  rieetie  coopcrfttlva 

lentlei  M  In  the  uppei  M,  .>->.,(;  l  bMltl  hftVO 
an  ('MM -derpenin  i  iM)|)1  erltitlon  of  Ulia 
piUMM  111  of  law,  enacted  18  years  aso, 
and  11  )'A  b.-ing  cited  In  protection  of  our 
nuhts. 

Perhaps  Joe  O  Mahoniy's  greatest 
coiunbulion  to  this  Nation  waa  his  bril- 
liant leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
Teaiporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  faij  to  state  that  the 
TNEC  study,  conducted  by  Joe 
O  Mahoney.  was  the  first  exhaustive. 
tt ;')•-■'. luh  and  workmanlike  evaluation  of 
tius  Nation  s  economy.  The  TNEC  study 
laid  some  of  the  groundwork  for  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  and  Joe 
O  Mahoney  properly  served,  with  dis- 
tinction, as  first  chaii-man  of  the  Joint 
Committee  established  by  the  Employ - 
men:  Act  of  1946. 

I  wi.ih  you  t;ood  health.  Joe,  and  many 
pleasant  years  of  retirement  for  you  and 
Mrs.  OMahoney. 


rnn«ipr(ri\r    nrrmrMrNT    or    bknatoh 

(I   M  M I  ( )  N  P  V 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
heard  that  my  dear  friend.  Senator 
O'Maiton'fy.  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  that  an- 
nouncement brought  back  memories  of 
my  association  with  him,  through  th^^ 
years,  on  subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  At  this  same  time,  I  should 
like  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  this  di.;- 
tlngulshed  and  outstanding  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr,  President,  in  the  last  2  days 
several  Members  of  this  body  have  ex- 
pressed their  regrets  because  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  vei-y  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  My  good 
colleague  from  Texa.s.  the  majority 
leader,  appropriately  commented  that 
few  men  who  have  served  In  this  body 
have  rendered  more  dedicated  or  more 
patriotic  service  than  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  WyomlniT,  Senator  Josrrii 
O  MAHONrv 

Th,e   .•senior  .Si-t'.a'or   from   New   York, 


\^  ho  wa^  iietmg   nil 


leader  diirli^g 


tlie  'Iui'mIuv  sr-Mni'.  lutid  l'.:>i  tr.butP  am 
ft  Republican  lu  Men.iioi  ( )  .Maiiiiniv  ami 
to  his  unu«URl  Hbllllle-   a.s  n   lit\^ver 

I  «hnuld  like  to  mii  a  r.-w  (  nininiM.iji 
r«lKtinu  1(1  the  (1t<«i.iaii.i  uiiiK  iiimI  n.- 
pnmplit»hm«snt«  of  Wenaittr  G'Mahohpy. 
wiih  wh(im  I  hwv»<  htul  ilia  liir;.  mub  n( 

BiTviiiH  III  ihH  II  4   Htiimi0  1  Ml,  im 

>'  ii.iii  '■••  •    II  Miiiui  ilihi)  i\\  )t^'\^n^ 

M.I. .,1,11  II  .st*MiiN>v  iiHn  kIwim  i»f\\ 

«  fitfhitt      Ml    i"i"  tiiii.ihli  fW  »#«H«WH 

'^Hi i<iitiit>  rtnH  jmllllt'Hl  •III. I-* 

'  ' '  '      '"«  ii'  hi«IH«fii  in  IhNi  "|»ttllllr'«| 

1''"  m     I  iiiiiii.l    |i|||N(    WUhlKII     I  '   't'    ill  '■ 

fii'-doin 

111  furl,  fi'  Ml  I  It.  '.    .  liili|liM,i,|    rj,  ,,i,i,.|. 
C)'MAMnN»:V     leitilleil     lo     In'     '\     nuhlii 
^ftPr  hlH  fUlhlM  illi'll    lie  4tuilli  il  111  hluhl, 

whilp  \\P  wtifkii    ii  M  '    itit\  I  nil    roi<  I 

fiubliNliihM  h<Hi«r  III'  In  id  in.>t\  ndd 
obi.  wnd  Wl'otr  ttlitliv  fieelmiir  iiMelPi, 
Onr  uf  lilt  Ml  '.  1  I  I  'illrd  "A  M  nni  >  1 
Yrnii  lleio'i        ,11  ii    1,1 1'fi'f'fti   I     ,  \  ;i 

n '  I  r  1 1  ■  '        '■ ■        i  '  .  1 1    1 1 1  ! :  I  I     I  n  1  ■ ,  I  r  1  I  I    I '     V 

tnai  vels 

In  IRlfl,  Senator  OMAtmvfv  wrni  to 
Cheyenne.  Wyo  to  make  hi.s  tinmnnrnt 
home  there  K\.  !  ,;  I  .'  !  r  !  i^  .utood 
out  as  a  vocal  jj;  ;  i.i  :,t  ..[  i...  Amiul- 
can  West.  He  first  came  to  Wa-slUngton 
as  secretary  to  Senator  John  n  Ken- 
drlck.  of  Wyoming,  Later,  he  .m>;  vi-d  as 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General:  and 
In  1934  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  seat 
of  Senator  Kendrlck.  who  died  in  office. 
Senator  O'Mahoney  has  held  this  seat 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1952-54. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  first  served  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  1936.  When 
he  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1954, 
he  was  again  named  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  and  since  then  he  has  played 
a  very  vigorous  role  on  that  committee 
and  on  its  Antitru.st  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee— on  both  of  which  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  has  been  known 
for  his  independence  of  thought.  Al- 
though I  have  not  always  agreed  with  his 
political  or  his  economic  thinking,  I  have 


tlwayt  iippiceialed  hl^  candor,  hU  forth- 
rlRhinesN    imd  his  couiage. 

]n  the  reiiicment  of  Senator 
0■M^MC)NrY.  the  UH  Senate  and  the 
Amenciin  people  will  lose  a  devoted  serv- 
ant, a  finhtlnu  representative,  and  a  con- 
stl'utional  scholar.  As  a  Republican.  I 
na'urally  must  hope  that  llie  one  who 
will  replace  him  will  be  a  member  of  my 
own  party.  Yet.  as  an  American  I  cer- 
tainly pray  that  the  stature  of  the  man 
who  will  replace  him  in  this  i)ody  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  my  dear  friend.  Senator 
Joseph  OMahoniy. 


THE  SPY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
th'?  article  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  In 
which  he  discusses  the  present  situation 
re.iultlng  from  the  flmht  of  the  US  U-2 
airplane  over  th.e  territory  of  Soviet  Rus- 
lla.  As  so  often  is  the  case,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann hits  the  null  squarely  on  the  head. 
Ho  Mid : 

Our  poalttnn  lu.w  teemi  tn  ix*  Dint  b«eitUM 
It  II  m  difncult  to  cullect  mrnriiintinn  Inild* 
Iho  Bovlet  Union,  It  will  htncernrlh  b«  our 
Rvowed  ixilloy  lu  ny  ov»r  Mtivtal  UrrUuiy, 
ii«  hg  Dtti  turtiu.ry  of  our  aIIIm  m  Umm 

Me  iiit«i>  oni 

•o«»rp||iniy  >■  W*  put  •vnryhMlf  an  vh#  a^v 
\\  HiwliM  \\  lm|»«<wtuni  (..i  III*  tt 


|l|MI.«*lil 


MM 


).)  itUy  (town  Mtu  i.xiii 


..|.«r 


iHOlt 


iltH  MOW  \\  Ik  H|«Nll|i|iiiMM  ..|4MHl|f  IH 

>!.«  WMhIP  WMIIH      W  I*  »-MmM)li«fl 

ii«ii  no  mhMmH  Hnn  ri<(MHlH  pM* 

I.   i«  Mo *.  •! 

001  mO'    M|i.  I,    I 
MV'.tfiriil  III  tt.lHh  H  inillf*  Ik  " 

(11  tht>  Wnvli))  l<.iv»>tntni<iil  • 
IhM  UtillHl  Nntl.tMN    wht'.i 

WJ'I      M)*      ItMHV.iM^lt'      •'Oll>M.l 


.ilHttlW 


II.,  .,-,■  I 
•<<t  frlPtirti 


Hill 


l|i|i\    iHOl 

i.t     Ihi- 
I  h- 


Ml 


M'      I'l  I  nidi  III     I   \*  If    MM 

rtiilMiMin  nlMMii  iiip  «niii"iiirpii\f'iii 

rinlli'V    vOllill    «eem«    lo    mp    lo    l.r 
pill  Ulile  Ihloiiidii'iil   the  vvoi  Id 

Ml*  l.iiipmniiii  I  M  I'M  In  *nv  III  mill- 
iviKlnit  the  oiiu'i*  I")'  II-  ll' v>  hat  Mhii\iUI  ui 
untnild  tioi  liiiM   i.'i  It  ii'ii"  • 

'<>     >    >  l.lt^r  iinl4  Ihal 
>ii!'  I  i,..itfi>  itnti  wttvild 
I  linn     Wr  KhoMld  th»n 
...I  Ktlpncp 


Tln»  itilmoii'ii lO  1 

U  wt»»  iuMt.iiieith. 
ih«n  <.ti<r  kiiiiiii'ir 
hitvr  Hull.'    11,1,1   .1 


I  liiwe  luuitl  It  •.in'PP»lnd  timt  ee;ti\Ul 
of  the  eoininittrev  tlu  Altlird  ,'^ii\!!ei« 
runmlltrri  inveKtleute  tli.s  \;l'iir.r!y 
el'oit  Ui>-(  befoie  (he  sununit  irii!.  ;  I'lCr 
to  '•iH'.iie  some  infotmation  .Mb.  ii  the 
Soviet  Union  I  think  It  would  be  just 
a.'  Ae,:  lo  let  that  efTort  wait  until  it  can 
be  pursued  without  furtlur  embarrass- 
ment to  our  country  and  to  our  present 
position  overseas  However.  I  suggest 
that  the  Foreiitn  Relations  Committee 
should,  as  quietly  and  as  discreetly  as 
possible,  talk  with  our  Secretary  of  State 
and  see  what  can  be  done  to  set  us  out 
of  the  fix  we  are  in.  I  am  convinced  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  rit^ht  We  cannot  stand 
on  an  avowed  policy  of  violating  Soviet 
airspace  and  sovereignty.  World  opin- 
ion, our  allies,  and  the  United  Nations 
will  repudiate  that  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  F>oint. 


'Ilirre  beinu  in  ntju-clion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  ix  piiiitcd  in  the  Rrronn, 
as  follows: 

Tmk  8ft  Buminebb 

(By  Wf\lt.«T  Llppmnnn^ 
In  the  whirl  of  mcideniR  following  the 
rapture  of  the  spy  plane  the  admlnlBtratlon 
lias  ventured,  perhaps  the  rl^ht  word  for  U 
would  be  stumbled,  Into  an  untenable  jxillcy 
Which  is  entirely  unprecedented  in  Inter- 
national afTalrs.  Our  position  now  seems  to 
be  that  because  It  Is  so  difficult  to  collect  In- 
formation Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will 
henceforth  be  our  avowed  policy  to  fly  over 
Soviet  territory,  using  the  territory  of  our 
allies  as  ba^^es. 

Although  the  intention  here  Is  to  be  can- 
did and  honest  and  also  to  make  the  best 
of  a  piece  of  very  bad  luck,  the  new  policy — 
which  seemi  to  have  been  Improvised  be- 
tween Saturday  and  Monday — Is  quite  un- 
workable. 

To  avow  that  we  intend  to  violate  Soviet 
•overelgnty  li  to  put  everybody  on  the  spot. 
It  makei  It  Impossible  for  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernnnent  to  piny  down  thli  particular  Inci- 
dent becauM  now  It  U  challenged  openly  m 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  la  compelled 
to  react  becauae  no  nation  can  remain  patilve 
when  It  la  the  avowed  policy  of  another  ni.- 
(ton  to  Intrude  upon  Ita  territory  tik- 
avowal  uf  such  a  (xillcy  It  an  o|>en  uivoitiiun 
to  the  Bovlet  Qovernment  to  take  tht  1  .iht!  lo 
the  Univ»d  Nutlnni,  wh»r»  >  ■'  '■"'  nu-nai. 
will  be  yrlevouily  emlt«rrai><>i-ii  1 1.  <>w<t»'ul 
U  Hiao  %  ohHllaiiH*  to  thi  Hoviet  Union  lo  i>iu 
prMivir^oM  t^Hklimn,  TuiMVi  W"i*"v  .'•«!'"" 
HMd  any  oihar  MiMniry  wliWi.   i'-   ..►«»ii«' 

ItHiM      OMI    hIIIM    hi*    pm    "t.    "'^    M"'l    l'*- 

MIIM  HinV  mil»^  PlUllT  Vl.'littn  mini. Mil. .ti*l 
IHW  Ml  tllmtvow  Mil"  Mlilit'tt  iiiii'.' 

jift'KUM  \\\*  HllHllHttK*-  ll'"-  !'►••  >•  ."■•".    •  !»-'• 
1^1  \\  I*  Mllltoiil  lMlt4M«li|MI»  I  '  ilt-io   «^iHl   Htll 
MrUl«UlHF  IIIH|»|l»lll  I'V  M"'»''   .Ii|iIm0.m.^ 

Till  fMrtm  will,  I  ''  I--  '""'  "'"' 

liii     ;;it;,l,M,     I,      li      i     «« >•     dmr     icnilh    th^xt' 

.  :  ,n.:  I  .. ttollfV       VVIimI    II  UHi 

^♦'«»t<ft<fli|-»'H     ■•'     '"     " '"'     "     ""*     ♦•*• 

I^VlltH    HI    •<"'  I'     >"<*     'I Ill'     ""'*    M'VlHI) 

WllHIl    Wl"    Ho    H     ill-  -  'I    •■ t|.|»-.|    lo     Ml*' 

H'Xl'IH    HI    t  ll*l.li>..il.>        M'lr    l<     '.0    i.ll.itU'ii.  1*1. 

ll  nnlv*  «  '  .<     '   *lii>  iinlufa  of  HityiitH 

H|iy|itM  ltftw»-»-t.  Mrtili.Mi  ll  ot  ri.tirii".  (Ill* 
imivuriHl  |»MMi»lM  ■vervlMUly  iIom  ii  hi 
iin.i  he  ran  MvK  ll  li  HIMhI  in  Nil  t«ttUH> 
tilt>i.  niiti  tllH  il<V  It  tnimhl  ll  lUkjNl  Wl 
kh»  levarril  iiuhliltinehl  Wltun  Ihl  *'p)f\\\% 
invnIvM  inirviilnii  hpiimh  inmUMn  hy  Mtiil- 
lary  airtrHti,  it  u  alio  Hiinin>i  ii.iriiH..  -.  •>: 
law,  BveauM  •pylit*  ll  liip'tni  n*  hi  <i  >"i> 
art  ttfttn  immoral  Hurt  rritnim.  ti.=  n>Mit. 
ode  Ineludt  bribvry,  himKniHti  fvijuiy. 
forfftry.  mur«l*r.  and  •\iifirti> 

The  ipy  builnaia  c«nnot  hp  rt»i\(Hieie<t 
\Mihout  tll»fal.  Immornl.  nntl  cruninnl  ac- 
tivltlpn  nut  all  Rfpnt  pow*r»  nrp  pngat*<l 
in  thtf.  »py  builnpu,  nnd  ni  long  at  tht 
world  Is  iva  warllkt  m  It  hai  been  In  all 
recorded  hutory  there  la  no  way  of  doing 
without  spying. 

All  the  powers  know  thli  and  all  have  ac- 
cepted  the  situation  a«  one  oX  the  hard  facu 
of  life  Around  this  situation  there  has 
developed  over  many  generatloni  a  code  of 
behavior.  The  spying  is  never  avowed  and 
therefore  the  Qovernment  never  acknowl- 
edges responsibility  for  Its  own  clandestine 
activities.  If  Its  agent  Is  caught,  the  agent 
Is  expected  to  kill  himself.  In  any  event, 
he  Is  abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  has  spied  upon. 

The  spying  Is  never  admitted.  If  It  can 
be  covered  successfully  by  a  He.  the  He  Is 
told. 

All  this  Is  not  a  pretty  buslncKs.  and  there 
Is  no  way  of  prettifying  It  or  transformir.g 
It  Into  something  highly  moral  and  wonder- 
ful. The  cardinal  rule,  which  makes  spy- 
ing   tolerable    in   international   relations.    Is 


It  la  Mtvit  avowait  Vor  lh*i  mmm  M 

iR   iieM^r  ^#fien4«d,  Mid  Uitrtfert  ^a  at- 

friisri!  (  uiitry  makes  only  m  much  of  a 
iufs  111)  >\tt  a  particular  Incident  as  It  can 
nuike  or  as  It  chooses  to  make. 

We  should  have  abided  by  that  rule. 
When  Mr  K  made  his  first  announcement 
about  the  plane,  no  lies  should  have  been 
told.  The  udmlnlstratlon  should  have  said 
that  It  wa*  Investigating  the  charge  and 
would  then  take  suitable  action.  We  should 
then  have  maintained  a  cool  silence 

This  would  have  left  us.  of  course,  with 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  our  spy  plane  had 
been  caught.  What  really  compounded  our 
trouble,  and  was  such  a  humiliation  to  us. 
Is  that  before  we  knew  how  much  Mr  K. 
knew  we  published  the  t.fficla!  He  about  ii« 
being  a  weather  plane.  Then,  finding  our- 
Eelv^s  trapped  In  this  blatant  and  gratuitous 
He,  we  have  tried  to  extricate  ourselves  by 
rushing  into  the  declaration  of  a  new  and 
unprecedented  jx)llcy. 


JOHN   D    ROCKEFELLER    JR 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  contain  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr  John  U  Rockefeller  Ji  I 
had  the  very  great  privilege  of  hih  fi  lei.d- 
hhii)  hince  1042.  and  I  regard  )um  a.^  one 
of  the  greateht  philanthroiiihU  and  one 
of  the  iiioai  ehttiitablf  and  C'lu ihimn  Ben- 
llenien  ^hoin  I  havb  evei  kiiov^n  Hia 
rec^urd  oi  iihilitiuhio|iU'  and  (hantHbie 
tiPllvHIt:!,  bpeakti  fu)  lUelt  lo  a  Uiiti  on- 
lent 

III  ndiltlioii  III  1 1.1  iu )  ill  \  I'liii  1I111I1.104 
chilli  ia<  ii.itiU'  l.i  11. »  III. Mill  Mild  III  ilif 
Nilioii  koi  h  \\t>  thi>  ii--tl.iittliiili  Ml  SVil« 
tlitiii*liMiM  lie  I.H*  ilolii  »t  t^ii'itl  il»>nl  III 
piititlii  iil.ilitiiiliiMiiy'  aiiil  I'liiii ilitltli'  ith  : 
iiKi  wliieli  ha*  loeii  \w\  iiiiijr  iwlul.  buk 
Mm  i.iialliihni 

i  i.-t\i'  iHuiii  iiiHiiv  In  mtiirt  ihr  wt^Rj 

nillll    IM     |ll<  1    W  lo  0    t    lil'i'llMO'    I  llhHMlhlt 

lit  llii*  iiallohal  eaiiitmiMli  oi|/niiii»iiliii|| 
lit  iMlpie  (iilidi  lni  lln'  \^l»^^  whli'li  >uiN 
IIhmi  III  III  xei'Ohd  vewi  Wi'  weir  ylvelt 
n  iii.al  of  l»1U  iiilllloh  lo  inl«e  loi  lllli 
Itwn  foi  .;i  1 1  lee  lo  Ihr  Aimed  Toieew  al 
lliMl  liMie  •'lioillv  nfli'i  f'i'nil  Mmbor, 
't'lil«  Aeemnl  like  n  itnHUrilliM  lUlli  lo  Mir, 
but  Ml  .li'liii  l»  ItoekPfellei  ,li  frll  Hiat 
llie  t(\.»k  vvnn  liol  llnui  IMouiilnlilr  lUid 
that  on  llir  eoniintv  the  nitunitu  \m\i 
l>i  ohnlilv  liol  Ileal  Iv  fcn  nun  h  n»  ^M  miiiht 
lo  be  liylhu  to  tMl*r 

I  irenll  Hint  in  IIiom'  do\'<  luul  all 
tliiouuh  the  wni  he  wan  the  i.tltieiual 
ltiN|i|ialltMi  to  llir  rfToti.n  of  that  uienl 
ornniiir.allon  the  rmtid  Mri\ier  tiignn* 
l/,ntion  in  whieh  the  tlu.r  fnith,*  t>oni- 
bill'  '  t'l'  I  111  ll  thru  ,'  V  •  I  ;  \  ler  oi  I'anl- 
rations  to  iciuii  I  a.'-vivtiirur  uiul  to  pro- 
vide u  home  i\w»y  1 10m  home  lo  all  the 
men  m  the  Aimed  Ftiices 

I  recall  lliat  a.s  we  wete  about  to  Mnrl 
our  bin  drive,  m  il-.e  sjuiny  of  1942  ro- 
ing  to  the  office  of  oui  oipani?;atlon  one 
morning  and  finding  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  frnni  Mr  Rockefeller  I  opened 
it,  and  out  of  it  fell  a  check  for  $1  nul- 
lion.  I  had  never  .seen  anything  like  it 
before.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  what 
I  was  seeing  was  actually  so.  Therefore 
I  took  the  letter  to  my  assistant  in  the 
next  room  and  a.sked  him  if  that  is  what 
he  read  too.  He  said.  yes.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  talked  to  him  about  it  and  had 
decided  recently  that  that  was  the  least 
he  could  do. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  actually 
never  forgets.     However,  that  was  just 
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the  first  million  dollars  he  gave  to  help 
servicemen  during  the  days  of  World 
War  II. 

I  remember  calling  on  him.  2  or  3 
years  later,  at  his  office,  possibly  ;n  the 
late  1940"s.  I  went  up  on  the  elevator 
in  Rockefeller  Center  to  the  floor  on 
which  his  offices  were  located.  I  said 
to  the  attendant  who  met  me  as  I  got 
off  the  elevator,  "I  would  like  to  si'e  Mr. 
Rockefeller." 

He  said,   'You  mean  Mr.  Junior'" 

I  said.  "I  presume  so.  I  should  like  to 
see  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr." 

He  said,  "Ye-s;  we  call  him  'Mr. 
Junior.'  " 

Apparently  this  was  a  man.  like  our 
Vernon  Talbertt  here  in  the  SenatL\  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Rocke- 
feller family  for  many  years.  Although 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr  ,  wa^  then 
in  his  seventies,  because  of  the  earl.er  as- 
sociations these  associates  of  his  referred 
to  him  as  "Mr.  Junior." 

They  always  had  a  very  warm  a.*fec- 
tion  and  respect  for  him.  That  is  what 
he  inspired  in  other  people. 

So  I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  American.  Men  like  him  do  not 
come  along  very  often,  and  when  they  so, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  others  who 
take  their  places. 


THE  ISSUE  IS  THE  IRON  CURTAIN 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the  w-orld 
is  now  waiting  to  see  just  how  far  Mr. 
Khrushchev  will  go  in  his  political 
"propaganda  tantrum"  over  the  fiig:ht  of 
the  U-2  plane  over  Soviet  territory. 

Frankly.  I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
blasts  are  primarily  for  home  consump- 
tion. His  country's  "economic  pains" 
and  the  growing  awareness  of  the  in- 
tellectuals of  his  denial  of  their  political 
freedom  have  required  this  diversionary 
tactic.  The  dowamt;  of  the  plane  pro- 
vided a  launching  pad  for  a  blastoff  into 
orbit,  propagandawise.  The  world  can 
only  guess  how  far  he  will  go. 

The  wild  foray  of  IChioishcheVs  blasts 
and  accusations — many  of  which,  if 
carefully  analyzed,  are  found  to  be  reit- 
erations of  old  themes — raise  this  ques- 
tion :  Will  he  jeopardize  the  summit  con- 
ference? Will  he  carry  throusih  his 
suggestion  of  caUing  of!  the  President's 
visit  to  the  Soviet  I'nion.'  Will  he  create 
greater  world  tensions  and  furor' 

These  questions  are  unanswered  m  the 
world  s  mind. 

In  addition  to  a  condition  of  "less  than 
harmony"  at  home,  I  believe  that  Khru- 
shchev's suggested  efforts  to  withdraw 
the  invitation  to  President  Eisenhower 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  be 
because  of  his  fear  of  the  impact  such  a 
visit  mifcht  have  upon  the  people  of 
Russia. 

At  a  summit  conference— if  held— we 
must  recognize  also  that  the  soals  of  the 
East  and  the  West  may  be  at  cross  pur- 
poses. The  West  is  striving  to  establish 
a  firm  fouadation  upon  which  to  ouild 
a  lasting  peace. 

As  yet,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  con- 
clude that  the  Soviets  want  anything 
else  except  to  finds  way  and  means  to 


further  their  still  avowed  goal  of  world 
domination.  In  eCTect,  Khrushchev  does 
not  want  peace.  Rather,  he  wants  to 
take  the  world,  "piece  by  piece."  His 
furor  demonstrates  that  the  issue  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  tension.  Khrushchev  will  be 
lucky  indeed  if  the  furor  he  is  creating 
does  not  backlash,  by  disclosure  of  the 
chain  of  spyiner.  espionage,  and  subver- 
sion which  the  Communists  are  carrying 
out  in  countries  all  around  the  globe. 

Wisely,  President  Eisenhower  and  Sec- 
cretary  of  State  Herter.  ar«  keeping  their 
eyes  on  the  fundamental  goals. 

The  New  York  Times  today  published 
a  constructive  editorial  entitled  "The 
Is3ue  Is  the  Iron  Curtain."  The  editorial 
sheds  new  light  upon  this  situation,  now 
clouded  by  Soviet  propa,f^anda.  There- 
fore, I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Issue  Is  the  Iron  Curtain 

Hn  the  face  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  cam- 
paign to  heat  up  the  cold  war  atmosphere 
ovar  an  Incident  In  rival  espionage.  President 
Eiaenh^wer  is  making  a  valiant  effort  to  keep 
world  .ittention  focused  on  the  real  Issues 
of  the  day  so  that  the  work  of  safeguarding 
peace  may  proceed.  These  issues,  as  he  again 
outlined  them  in  his  press  conference  ye«- 
teriday.  are  controlled  disarmament.  Ger- 
mainy  and  Berlin,  and.  as  a  problem  suddenly 
mojBt  pressing.  East-West  relations,  in  which 
tha  Iron  Curtain  plays  a  decisive  role. 

TO  cope  with  these  Issues  the  President 
announced  that  he  Is  going  to  the  East-West 
suijimit  meeting,  beginning  In  Paris  next 
Mctiday,  and  that  he  still  plans  to  visit  Soviet 
Rutsla,  Japan  and  Korea.  This  dispels  any 
dottbts  about  his  attendance  at  the  summit. 
Mv>reovpr.  far  from  shirking  the  Issue  of  the 
d  i»ned  American  reconnais-sance  plane,  the 
Prasident  proposes  to  use  this  very  Incident 
to  challenge  the  Soviets  to  abolish  the  Iron 
Cu*tain  as  a  major  cause  of  suspicion  and 
woflld  tension. 

TJo  this  end  he  will  again  propose  his 
"open  skies"  plan,  which  would  open  up 
Sovtiet  Russia  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  in- 
spection which  the  West  itself  is  willing  to 
accept  and  thereby  eliminate  fear  of  a  sur- 
prise attack.  Until  this  Is  done,  he  warned, 
the  United  States  will  continue  Its  Intelll- 
gence  work  as  a  distasteful  but  essential 
wor^.  both  to  safeguard  this  Nation  against 
an  [atomic  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  deter  any 
Soviet  attack  on  the  free  world. 

Somewhat  along  the  same  line  the  Presl- 
denjt  also  announced  that  Soviet  observers 
wili  be  invited  to  attend  the  new  under- 
ground explosions  planned  by  the  United 
States.  These  explosions  are  to  be  part  of 
the  Joint  research  program  to  which  the 
Soviets  have  agreed,  in  order  to  find  adequate 
me4ns  of  detecting  underground   tests. 

U)nfortunately.  even  as  the  President  spoke. 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  announced  In 
Moscow  that  the  Soviets  will  again  reject  the 
"op*n  skies"  plan,  as  they  did  In  1955,  and 
thai  Soviet  skies  "will  remain  closed."  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev's  latest  contribution  was 
to  c^t  such  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  visit  to  Moscow  as  in  effect 
to  qualify  the  Invitation.  As  for  the  feigned 
S(3v|et  Indignation  over  the  American  plane, 
its  ^eal  character  Is  exposed  by  the  American 
photographs  of  Soviet  planes  reconnolterlng 
over  Western  bases  and  by  the  arrest  as  spies 
of  two  Soviet  Embassy  members  In  Switzer- 
lanci. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  IN  REC- 
OGNITION OF  40TH  ANNIVEFISARY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  JUNIOR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  WU.EY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
21,  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  hold  its  annual  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  That  event  will 
mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Jaycees. 

Since  its  inception,  the  movement  has 
grown  to  include  200.000  young  men  in 
3,700  communities  in  the  United  States. 
Internationally,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  350,000  in  92  countries  and 
territories. 

As  we  know,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  U.S.  Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  to  develop  leadership  and  ability  of  its 
individual  members.  Under  the  slogan 
"Leadership  Training  Through  Service 
to  our  Communities,"  the  Jaycees  have 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
creating  the  high-quaUty  leadership 
that  is  needed  in  these  challenging  times. 
Dedicated  to  preservation  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  American 
way  of  life,  the  Jaycees  also  have  spear- 
headed efforts  to  further  strengthen  our 
system  at  local.  State,  and  National 
levels. 

In  recognition  of  its  40th  anni- 
versary, a  proposal  for  a  special  postage 
stamp  has  been  submitted  to  the  Post- 
master General.  As  we  know,  special 
stajnps  are  issued  to  depict  our  coun- 
try's famous  men  and  women,  great 
events,  outstanding  organizations,  in- 
dustries, and  natural  wonders. 

During  its  brief  40-year  lifetime,  the 
Jaycees  have  indeed  become  a  significant 
organization  in  our  civic,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  economic  life. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  de- 
cision on  the  issuance  of  such  stamps  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Citizens  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee,  which  selects  the 
subjects  and  advises  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment on  their  issuance. 

Because  of  the  significant  role  which 
the  Jaycees  are  playing  in  the  com- 
munity life  in  all  our  States,  I  join  the 
people  of  America  in  congratulating  the 
organization  upon  its  40th  anniversary. 
In  addition,  I  shall  be  happy  to  add 
my  voice  in  support  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  already  received  for  the  i-ssuance  of 
a  special  stamp  in  recognition  of  the 
fine  role  which  this  organization  is 
playing  in  American  life. 


MRS.  MAY  CRAIG 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
ladies  of  our  time  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Washington  pre.ss  corps, 
Mrs.  May  Craig. 

After  35  years  of  covering  the  Wash- 
ington scene.  May  Craig  is  a  national 
figure.  Her  daily  colimin,  entith^d  In- 
side in  Washington,"  is  eagerly  read  and 
discussed  in  thousands  of  Maine  homes. 
Her  warm  human  interest  in  people  and 
her  persistent  drive  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  every  important  event  are  well-known 
axid   deeply   appreciated  by   those   who 


read  the  Maine  newspapers  published  by 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

Interestingly  enough,  although  Mrs. 
Craig  is  a  Maine  and,  indeed,  a  New 
England  institution,  she  was  born  in 
Coosaw,  S.C,  and  has  lived  most  of  her 
Life  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  addition 
to  a  brilliant  career  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism, Mrs.  Craig  has  two  children. 
They  both  now  have  children  of  their 
own.  Her  friends  all  know  of  her  justi- 
fiable pride  in  this  fine  family. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  who  have 
served  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  during  Mrs.  Craig's  long  career  in 
Washington,  in  saying  that  she  is  at  once 
fair,  straightforward,  extremely  con- 
jcientious,  and  an  infalhble  judge  of  that 
which  is  mast  important  in  the  news. 

May  Craig  has  performed  an  invalu- 
able service  over  the  yeans,  in  keeping 
IJie  people  of  Maine  infoi-med  on  great 
national  issues,  and  she  is  also,  by  her 
periodic  travels  on  foreign  continents, 
giving  us  a  broader  perspective  of  the 
vast  problems  now  being  faced  by  the 
peoples  in  other  lands  who  are  emerging 
from  colonial  rule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Craig  which  was  published  in  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine  for  February 
1958,  and  an  article  entitled  Meet  May 
Craig,"  written  by  Patricia  Schroth.  for 
the  August  1959  issue  of  Downcast  mag- 
azine, which  is  published  in  Camden. 
Maine. 

[  At  a  subsequent  date,  I  shall  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  articles  which  Mrs. 
Craig  wrote  for  her  Maine  newspapers  in 
February,  March,  and  April  of  this  year, 
when  she  was  visiting  the  African  Conti- 
nent and  talked  with  the  leaders  and 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  from  Ethiopia 
to  South  Africa.  This  series  constitutes 
responsible  and  accurate  reporting  at  its 
best  and  should  be  of  interest  to  many 
thoughtful  Americans  who  may  not  ordi- 
narily have  access  to  Mrs.  Craig's  daily 
columns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Good  Housekeeping  magazine,  Feb- 
ruary 19581 
.^s  Mat  Goes 
'As  May  goes,  so  goes  Maine"  might  not 
be  an  Improbable  paraphrase  of  an  old  say- 
ing, for  May  Craig's  Incisive  "Inside  Wash- 
ington" column  In  a  chain  of  Maine  news- 
papers has  been  a  must  on  the  breakfast 
menu  of  myriad  down-Easters  for  almoFt  30 
years.  And  she  is  known  to  the  Nation  as  an 
Incandescent  panelist  on  the  television  pro- 
gram "Meet  the  Press,"  where  her  charming 
smUe  usually  precedes  an  acute  verbal 
thrust.  Southern-born,  with  bright,  bi- 
tuminous blue  eyes.  "Miss  May"  was  an 
accredited  war  correspondent,  and  covered 
bombings  In  London,  the  Normandy  invasion, 
the  liberation  of  Paris,  the  German  campaign 
and  occupation,  and  the  Korean  war.  She 
has  been  a  Washington  radio  commentator. 
Is  a  veteran  of  Presidential  press  conferences 
and  campaigns.  Panaous  among  women  for 
her  40  almost  Identical  hats,  she's  also  re- 
nowned among  her  male  colleagues — for  her 
Journalistic  prowess  and  for  her  suffragist 
success  in  such  matters  as  a  Senate  appro- 
priation for  a  ladies'  restroom  In  the  Press 
Gallery.     Not    Impertinent.    It   seems,    is   a 
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Senate  page  boy's  recent  remark  to  a  fellow 
autograph  hound:  "111  give  you  two  Senators 
for  one  May  Craig" 


(Prom  Downcast  magazine.  August  19591 

Meet  Mat  Ckaig:  News  Hen  Extraordinary 

(By  Patricia  Schroth) 

"Where  •  •  •  do  you  get  the  right  to 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress?" 

The  scene  was  a  crowded  White  House 
press  conference.  Congressional  complaints 
about  defense  budget  cuts  were  hot  and 
heavy,  and  President  Eisenhower's  reaction 
to  them  was  Just  about  as  steaming. 

The  unflinching  questioner  was  May  Craig 
columnist  for  the  Guy  Gannett  newspapers 
of  Maine,  and  former  president  of  tlie 
Women's  National  Press  Club. 

Called  everything  from  "dynamite  in  a 
blue  dress"  to  a  "feminine  Simon  Legree." 
and.  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  'cheerful 
little  Pollyanna,"  Mrs.  Craig  doesn't  change 
her  rules  for  mere  Presidents  or  mere  tele- 
vision shows.  For  one  and  all  she  devises; 
questions  she  thinks  are  "escapeproof ." 

Many  react  to  them  as  Adlal  E  Stevenson 
once  did  before  one  "Meet  the  Press  "  televi- 
sion show,  where  she  has  been  a  panelist  for 
12  years.     Stevenson  wrote: 

"E>EAR  Mat:  I  shudder  at  the  prospect  of 
facing  you  again.     Please  be  merciful." 

After  G5  years  of  covering  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  her  reputation  is  formidable  for 
her  blunt  questions  and  competent  report- 
ing. She  does  her  homework.  She  also  has 
chalked  up  a  tradition-shattering  record  on 
a  corollary  front:  winning  for  women  re- 
porters the  same  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by 
men  in  the  trade. 

A  suffragette  marcher  during  Woodrow 
Wilson's  administration,  she  states  the  case 
succinctly:  "I  believe  women  are  people  and, 
for  God's  sake,  why  not." 

In  one  of  her  first  assaults  on  the  once 
all-male  Journalism  wall,  she  demanded  and 
got  a  hearing  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
on  a  petition  for  a  ladies'  room  in  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery.  The  hearing  was  Jammed. 
Mrs.  Craig  and  three  colleagues  who  made  vip 
her  "ladies  comfort  committee,"  testified. 
So  did  a  string  of  opposing  male  reporters 
The  ladies  won,  and  one  of  the  mementos 
in  her  mountain  of  scrapbooks  Is  an  archi- 
tect's blueprint  of  the  ladies'  room,  signed 
by  all  members  of  the  powerful  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Craig  followed  that  victory  with  a 
similar  one  after  a  fight  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  for  a  ladies'  room 
in  the  Press  Gallery  on  that  side  of  the 
Capitol.  As  final  proof  that  women  were  In 
the  Capitol  to  stay,  Mrs.  Craig  later  was 
elected  the  first  woman  member  of  tho 
standing  committee  of  correspondents  that 
governs  the  Press  Gallery. 

One  battle  which  ended  In  temporary  de- 
feat came  when  she  was  the  lone  woman 
reporter  accompanying  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  a  1947  conference  In  Brazil 
After  flying  down  to  Rio,  the  President  and 
the  White  House  press  entourage  that  fol- 
lowed him  were  scheduled  to  return  on  the 
battleship  Missouri — all  of  them,  that  Is.  but 
May.  She  was  told  there  were  no  facilities 
for  ladies  on  board,  a  claim  that  was  espe- 
cially irksome  since  Mrs.  Truman  and  daugh- 
ter Margaret  were  to  be  on  board.  Mrs. 
Craig  was  flown  home  Instead,  at  White 
House  expense. 

But  2  years  later  she  overcame  Navy  tra- 
dition when  assigned  as  the  first  woman 
newspaper  correspondent  to  live  aboard  a 
combat  ship  at  sea  to  cover  air-sea  maneu- 
vers on  the  aircraft  carrier  Miduay. 

Decorated  by  the  War  Department  for  her 
World  War  II  correspondent  stint.  Mrs. 
Craig  also  covered  such  things  as  the  V- 
bomb  raids  in  London  ("I  was  scared  stiff") ; 
the  Normandy  campaign;   the  liberation  of 


Paris;  the  German  campaign.  Later  she  cov- 
ered the  Korean  war  by  helicopter  Jet 
plane,  and  jeep:  the  troubled  Middle  East 
and  almost  any  other  place  in  the  world 
where  news  was  happening,  be  it  'Venezuela 
just  before  Jiminez  was  ousted  or  Cuba  Just 
after  Castro  took  over.  She  also  was  the 
only  woman  along  on  the  first  filght  by  re- 
porters over  the  North  Pole. 

Hot  "scoops"  are  not  her  forte,  but  that 
doesn't  keep  spice  out  of  Mrs.  Craig's  col- 
umn. Here's  hiow  one  column  began  after 
she  interviewed  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro:  "Piftol-packin'  Fidel  Castro  will  have 
to  lay  that  pistol  down  if  he  is  going  to  do 
the  administrative  Job  that  lies  before  him. 
He  is  apt  to  find  being  a  statesman  Is  more 
difficult  than  fighting   •    •    •" 

As  White  House  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  sees  It.  "She's  a  feminist,  God 
knows.  But  I  would  rank  her  equal  to  any 
rep>orter  there  is,  man  or  woman"  Hagerty 
frankly  says  some  of  her  questions  "may 
have  needles.  '  But.  he  says.  "They're  news 
questions  and  invariably  elicit  something 
that  makes  news  "  He  said  he  has  "great 
respect"  for  her  and  added  tliat  it  was  "pretty 
obviotis"   that   his   boss   shared   his  opinion. 

The  bulk  of  Washington's  news  corps  and 
officialdom  also  share  the  opinion.  UN. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  recently 
broke  ranks  at  a  formal  White  House  social 
function  to  rush  over,  hand  outstretched,  to 
say  hello  to  "Miss  May." 

Mrs.  Craig,  though  she  sounds  like  New 
England  personified,  was  born  in  Coosaw, 
S  C  .  one  of  nine  children  of  Alexander  and 
Elisabeth  Adams.  'When  she  was  12  years 
old.  she  came  to  Washington  to  live  with 
an  aunt.  and.  between  travels,  she's  called 
the  Capital  home  ever  since.  Mrs.  Craig, 
who  tries  to  keep  her  private  life  private, 
gives  only  minimum  detaiLs  about  her  life 
outside  of  the  newsjmper  world — no  birth 
date,  or  marriage  date,  for  example.  She 
does  say  she  will  be  "50  until  I  die." 

She  became  excited  about  writing  In  high 
school,  where  a  piece  for  the  school  paper 
once  caused  her  suspension  for  3  days  be- 
cause It  was  termed  disrespectful  to  the 
faculty.  She  did  a  variety  of  odd  writing 
Jobs  after  graduation  before  marrying  Don- 
ald Alexander  CTraig,  one-time  crack  Wash- 
ington bureau  chief  for  the  New  York  Herald. 
As  a  young  married  woman  she  continued 
to  find  "quite  a  lucrative  business  floating 
around  town"  in  writing  feature  stories  for 
various  papers.  Her  first  paycheck,  she  re- 
calls, came  from  a  feature  she  wrote  for  the 
old  New  York  World.  She  received  $2.85  for 
a  story  no  one  else  could  get:  how  silent 
Cal  Coolidge  dictated  to  his  secretary.  ("He 
was    awful — demanding    and    Impatient."* 

A  member  of  the  World's  Washington  Bu- 
reau, Buck  Bryant,  told  her  then:  "You've 
got  your  foot  in  the  door";  and  she  followed 
his  advice  to  keep  it  In.  She  gratefully  re- 
calls that  Bryant  "really  learned  me."  'W'hen 
the  World  folded,  she  and  Bryant  formed 
their  own  bureau,  serving  a  group  of  small 
papers  from  Maine  to  Montana  and  from  New 
York  to  North  Carolina.  "I  covered  the  Capi- 
tol  and  he  covered  downtown." 

Mrs.  CTralg  had  two  children  during  those 
early  writing  days.  Donald  Alexander  and 
Betty  (Mrs.  Albert  A.  Clagett ) .  They  both 
now  have  children  of  their  own  to  make  her 
a  grandmother  in  fact  as  well  as  appearance. 
Her  husband  died  in  the  1930'e. 

Aft*r  Bryant  left  newspapering.  she  de- 
cided thai  to  cover  Washington  for  all  the 
bureau  papers  would  be  too  much  of  a  Job 
to  handle  alone.  She  chose  to  stick  with  the 
Gannett  chain  for  whose  Portland  papters 
she  and  her  husband  had  written  from  time 
to  time.  By  now  its  roster  had  firrown  to 
include  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  the  Eve- 
ning Express,  the  Waterville  Sentinel,  the 
Kennebec  Joi'.rnal.  as  well  as  the  radio  sta- 
tion WGAN  and  WGAN-T\'  in  Portland. 
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TTiat  svelte  magazine.  Vogue,  oncf  de- 
scribed Mrs  Craig,  5  feet  2  and  compactly 
built,  as  quail-shaped  The  description 
amuses  her;    "You   know  it's  perfectly   true  " 

Her  day  begins  at  6:30  when  she  unccrks  a 
thermos  of  cofTee  next  to  her  bed,  turns  on  a 
news  broadcast  and  scans  the  dally  papers. 
She  shortly  adjourns  to  the  bookshelf- Uned 
office  near  her  bedroom  and  pounds  out  her 
1  000- word.  7-day-a-week  column.  "Inside  In 
Washington." 

Inside  In  May  Craig's  house,  a  two-story 
red  brick  Just  .seven  blocks  from  the  Capitol, 
everything  is  as  pink  and  blue  as  are  mcst  of 
her  40  or  more  hats.  She  concedes  tha:  her 
hats  have  become  almost  a  trademark,  com- 
ments on  them  adding  up  to  bundles  of  mall 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  "Meet 
the  Press  '  But  she  "never  meant  to  make 
a  thing  of  wearing  them  "  When  Washing- 
ton was  just  a  village,  she  explains,  "you 
never  went  anywhere  without  a  hat  "  Most 
of  hers  are  similar  in  size  and  shape — small- 
brimmed  and  close  fitting. 

By  abovit  8  30,  her  column  finished.  Mrs. 
Craig  Is  off  for  the  day,  either  on  foot  t<3  the 
Capitol  or  by  cab  to  the  White  House  or  else- 
where downtown 

One  friend  maintains  that  she  is  a  "Taft 
Republican  and  doesn't  know  it  "  But  Mrs 
Craig  has  never  belonged  to-  any  political 
party  and  has  never  voted  She  believes  In 
the  "Fourth  Estate  b«ing  the  Fourth  Estate." 
She  admits  ihe  once  said  she  was  "75  percent 
New  Deal  ■  and  also  admits  it  comes  back  to 
haunt  her  from  time  to  time  misquoted  as 
•7S  percent  Democratic  "  She  insists  the 
New  Deal  was  a  "long  overdue  social  move- 
ment 

Mrs  Craig  hntes  to  be  thought  of  as  ii 
wisecraclcer  She  snyi  that  she  never  nslcs 
a  question  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
bring  out  something  Important,  and  she 
maintains  that  a  really  shrewd  person  wants 
to  get  a  tough  question  so  that  he  can  an- 
swer It. 

As  for  the  way  her  questions  sound,  Mrs 
Cralg  says  she  doesn't  like  her  voice  over 
the  air;  but  she  had  to  learn  to  speak  In 
a  clipped  way  In  order  to  be  understood 
even   if  It  sounds  a  bit   harsh 

On  Meet  the  Press  she  once  asked  her 
good  friend  In  private  life,  James  B.  Carey, 
president  of  t+ie  Electrical  Workers  Union. 
"Don't  you  think  It's  un-American  for  a  man 
to  have  to  belong  to  a  union  to  earn  a 
living?"  Carey  afterwards  sadly  said  he  never 
thought  she  would  ask  him  such  a  question. 
"Jim,"  she  replied,  "thats  a  question  that 
needed  asking  ' 

After  a  certain  touchy  question  once  put 
to  him,  FDR  asked  her  if  she  had  stayed  up 
all  night  thinkir.g  it  up.  Her  answer  'I 
did  "  At  another  news  conference  when 
Roosevelt  called  columnists  "an  unneces- 
sary excrescence  on  our  civilization."  Mrs. 
Cralg  spoke  up  to  the  delight  of  her  writing 
colleagties  and  reminded  him  that  he  had 
one  In  his  own  family — his  wife. 

'I  didn't  mind  being  called  an  excrescence. 
After  all.  that's  only  a  wart."  she  confldod 
later  "But  I  did  resent  being  called  unnec- 
essary. My  goodness,  what  if  my  editor 
should  get  that   Idea  too." 

There  apparently  is  no  danger  of  that,  A 
few  years  ago  she  asked  her  editor,  the  late 
Guy  P  Gannett,  to  let  her  trim  her  output 
to  less  than  a  7-day-a-week  performance. 
His  reply  was  that  Maine  readers  had  been 
having  May  Craig  with  their  breakfast  for 
30  years  and  he  wasn  t  about  to  stop  the 
habit 

The  debt  Maine  readers  owe  to  her  in- 
formed and  dispassionate  reporting  is  equal 
to  the  pride  they  take  in  her  well-deserved 
reputation  in  Washington  circles.  In  con- 
ferring a  doctor  of  humane  letters  on  May 
Cralg  in  1946  the  University  of  Maine  said 
in  part  in  its  citation:  'Able  journalist  who 
has  combined  a  successful  career  as  a 
newspaperwoman  with  homemaklng  •  •  • 
known  and  admired  by  thousands  of  people 


In  this  State  through  her  dally  column 
•  •  *  Inside  In  Washington;  friend  and 
trusted  confidante  of  statesmen  and  military 
leaders:  ardent  defender  of  freedom  of  the 
press:  accurate  recorder  of  life  In  the  Na- 
tlori's  Capital  and  In  the  crossroads  of  the 
world   ' 

There  are  few  who  will  disagree  with  this 
accdiade — in   Maine  or  anywhere  else. 


!  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

\^r  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  there 
is  increasing  interest  in  Senate  bill  2755. 
the  so-called  consumer  credit  labeling 
bill,  introduced  by  the  di.stinKuished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas) 
and  19  cosponsors,  of  whom  I  am  one. 
Thei-e  is  also  considerable  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

On  this  subject,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois on  Tuesday  of  this  week  delivered 
an  address  entitled  Truth  in  Lending" 
before  the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.s: 

TRt-'TK    IN    LrNDINc; 

Acilress  by  Senator  Paul  H   Douoi-as  befor* 

the    Natinnol    Leut(ue    of    Innured    Savings 
A4sociivti.it>ii     Wii»hliigion.    DC  .    May    10, 

1  llflO  I 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  ui  dlscuiu  with 
yuii  t^xluy  the  iubject  of  truth  in  lending. 

Truth  in  lending  is  the  objective  of  a 
consumer  credit  labeling  bill  (8.  3768)  which 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate  early  this  year 
on   behalf  of  myself   and    19  cosponsors 

Ttte  bill  is  basically  a  simple  and  mod- 
erate measure  It  would  require  that  any- 
one engakjed  in  the  business  of  extending 
credit  at  the  retail  level  disclose  the  price 
of  the  credit  to  the  customer,  in  writing, 
before  the  transaction  Is  consummated. 

THe  disclosure  would  contain  two  vital 
pieces  of  Information  for  the  American  con- 
sumer: 

1  The  finance  charge  In  dollars  and  cenU; 
ar.d 

2.  The  finance  charge  as  a  simple  annual 
rate  on  the  unpaid,  declining  balance. 

THese  are  the  two  indispvensable  measures 
of  the  price  of  credit.  The  first  tells  you 
how  much  more  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
somsthing  If  you  buy  It  on  credit  rather 
than  for  cash.  The  second  reduces  the  price 
of  cnedit  to  a  common  denominator — a  com- 
mon! standard  or  yardstick — in  terms  of  an 
anniial  rate,  which  enables  you  to  shop 
arouiid  and  compare  alternative  offers  of 
credit. 

Exjtenslve  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Bubcommlttee  on  Prodxiction  and  Sta- 
bilizfttlon.  and  an  amended  version  of  the 
original  bill  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Committee   on    Banking    and    Currency. 

.Although  time  Is  running  out  on  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
bill  kill  be  given  a  high  enough  priority  for 
favorable  action   this  year. 

Ttxe  work  of  our  subcommittee  was  some- 
whalj  delayed  and  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  organizations  which  are 
critical  of  the  bill  did  not  wish  to  come  for- 
ward and  testify  publicly,  but  contented 
themselves  with  submitting  a  statement  for 
pub;icatlon.  The  US  Chamber  of  Com- 
merae,  for  example,  which  frequently  pur- 
ports to  speak  for  the  business  community, 
flatly  refused  to  discuss  It^s  statement  In  pub- 
lic hearings. 

As  subcommittee  chairman.  I  personally 
requested    and    urged    many   associations    to 


come  In  and  discuss  the  Issues — to  give  us 
their  criticisms  and  suggestions.  We  received 
valuable  help  from  opponents  as  well  as  pro- 
ponents, and  I  think  the  bill  has  been  im- 
proved u  a  result  of  their  testimony. 

1  am  a  little  baffled  by  the  tactics  of  the 
opposition.  I  am  certain  they  would  agree 
that  we  conducted  the  hearings  in  a  neutral 
and  impartial  manner.  We  leaned  over  back- 
wards not  to  mention  the  name  of  any  firm 
which  may  have  been  guilty  of  sharp  prac- 
tices. We  did  not  pillory  any  individual.  I 
refused  to  open  our  voluminous  flies  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  on  the  grounds  that 
a  legislative  committee  cannot  legislate  ef- 
fectively If  It  serves  as  an  arm  of  the  prose- 
cutor. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  clean  up  a 
situation  which  apparently  has  many  abuses. 
We  ask  only  for  Improvements  In  the  future 
and  are  not  concerned  with  apportioning 
blame  about  the  present  or  the  past. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  indict  the  American  business 
community  Undoubtedly,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  lenders  and  sellers  are  honest 
and  law  abiding  But  in  pursuing  the  con- 
sumer at  the  retail  level,  businessmen  have 
wandered  into  a  competitive  Jungle,  where 
they  apparently  believe — erroneously,  in  my 
judgment — that  survival  depends  upon  cam- 
ouflaging the  real  price  of  credit 

CttOIT    CAUOVrLAQZ 

Hert  are  some  typical  examplM  of  credit 
camouflage  As  experienced  lenders  your- 
selves, you  will  recognlM  them  as  the  pre- 
vulllng  rule  In  significant  trrtors  of  the 
flnance  industry— and  not  as  exceptions  to 
the  rule. 

1.  The  "eMT  t«rmi"  quot*tlon.  Bo  much 
down,  so  much  a  month.  The  price  u(  credit 
is  not  stated,  either  in  dollars  or  as  a  rate 
The  true  rate  may  vary  up  U)  100  percent  and 
more,  but  Is  never  disclosed. 

2  The  price  of  credit  is  quoted  us  a  per- 
centage of  the  principal  amount,  rather  than 
of  the  unpaid,  declining  balance  An  exten- 
sion of  credit  which  is  repaid  on  an  install- 
ment basis  gives  the  customer  an  average  lose 
of  approximately  one-half  the  principal 
amount  over  the  life  of  the  credit  extension. 
Under  this  circumstance,  the  simple  or  true 
rate  is  roughly  double  the  quoted  "add-on" 
or  "discount"  rate  Thus,  when  a  bank  ad- 
vertised: "We  offer  to  flnance  your  new  car 
at  a  cost  to  you  of  4  percent  interest.  "  the 
true  rate  was  closer  to  8  percent. 

3.  The  price  of  credit  is  quoted  as  a 
monthly  rate  This  Is  typical  of  the  small 
loan  fleld  and  the  relatively  new  fleld  of 
revolving  credit,  in  which  the  simple  annual 
rate  Is  12  times  the  quoted  monthly  rate 

Most  consumers  first  learn  about  rates 
early  in  grade  school — In  simple  annual 
terms.  As  a  saver  in  a  bank  or  a  savings 
and  loan  association,  he  Is  paid  in  simple 
annual  terms.  As  a  homeowner,  he  pays 
on  his  mortgage  in  simple  annual  terms 
If  he  reads  the  financial  pages,  he  sees  that 
the  price  of  credit  extended  to  businesses 
such  as  sales  flnance  companies,  small  loan 
companies,  and  merchants  Is  invariably 
quoted  In  simple  annual  terms 

Only  the  Installment  borrower  or  buyer  In 
the  short-term  credit  market  is  denied  a  dis- 
closure of  the  annual  rate. 

As  mortgage  lenders,  you  are  accustomed 
to  quoting  the  price  of  credit  in  simple  an- 
nual terms.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  6-percent 
mortgage  quoted  In  terms  of  a  3-percent  add- 
on or  one-half  of  1  percent  a  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  the 
universal  practice  for  a  mortgage  lender  to 
spell  out  the  total  interest  charges  over  the 
life  of  the  mortgage.  I  would  think  that  a 
prospective  home  buyer  would  become  a  more 
rational  manager  of  his  family  budget  If  he 
knew  in  advance,  for  example,  that  the  inter- 
est charges  on  a  »15.000  mortgage  at  6  per- 


cent would  add  up  to  a  total  of  $17,400  over 
a  30-year  perUxl,  compared  with  flO,812  for 
20  years — a  saving  of  $fi  ,S88.  or  more  than  a 
year's  income  for  the  averape  family.  1  was 
encouraged  by  testimony,  during  the  hear- 
ings, that  many  mortgage  lenders  make  such 
a  dollar  disclosure  as  a  matter  of  routine 
btislness  practice. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  at  least  three  reasons 
why  S.  2755  should  be  enacted.  First,  ethics; 
second,  economic  stabilization;  and,  third, 
competition.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  each  of  these. 

TH«    ETHICAL    OBJECTTVK 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  mislead- 
ing and  deceptive  methods  of  staling  the 
price  of  credit,  an  ordinary  citizen  finds  It 
difficult  to  understand  and  make  sense  out  of 
business  practices.  In  the  current  era  of 
piivola.  there  Is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the 
economic  end  of  profit  Justifies  unethical 
means  of  achieving  It.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
tlier  from  the  truth. 

Is  the  American  consumer  entitled  to  the 
truth  about  credit  rates  and  charges?  The 
ethical  question  la  basically  as  simple  as 
that. 

For  example,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  a  signlflcant  step  toward 
a  higher  ethical  standard  of  rate  advertls- 
ifig.  In  connection  with  the  case  I  clt«d 
a  few  minutes  ago,  of  a  bank's  "offer  to  fl- 
n»nce  your  new  cnr  at  a  cost  to  you  of  4  per- 
cent Interest,"  which  woe  presented  to  the 
(uutoclatlnn  witneiwes  for  comment  during  the 
henring  last  week,  the  vice  president  of  the 
a^ieoclatlon  expreued  the  opinion  that  It  was 
untruthful.  Moreover,  he  Indicated  that 
hs  would  Instruct  the  chalrm&n  of  their 
installment  credit  commlaslon  that  a 
bulletin  go  out  to  all  the  advisory 
board  members  and  that  the  banks  In  each 
State  t>e  canvassed  and  have  called  to  their 
attention  that  "this  is  iiiiidequate  and  im- 
proper disclosure  of  the  rate  being  charged." 

Another  example  of  an  ethical  problem  Is 
tlie  promotion  of  teenage  credit.  It  is  one 
of  the  unfortunate  new  developments  In 
consumer  credit.  It  Is  aimed  at  a  youngster 
t<x)  old  to  spank,  too  young  to  garnishee,  who 
should  be  learning  the  savings  habit.  In  the 
forthright  words  of  President  Earl  Schwulst 
of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  teenage  credit 
"is  something  Uke  teaching  the  young  to  use 
narcotics  •  •  •  ;  merchants  and  merchants' 
associations  ought  to  repudiate  this  sort  of 
t.iing,  •  •  •  It  Is  this  kind  of  thing  which 
gives  the  Ru.sslans  ammunition  against  our 
private  enterprise  system,  saying  that  all  we 
are  interested  in  is  building  up  volume,  and 
anything  for  the  buck." 

THK     STABILIZATION     OBJECTtVE 

The  declaration  of  ptirpoee  In  the  bill  reads 
as  follows:  "The  Congress  finds  and  declfires 
that  economic  stabilization  Is  threatened 
when  credit  Is  used  excessively  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  and  services.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  credit  results  frequently  from 
a  lack  of  awareness  of  the  cost  thereof  to 
the  user.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to 
assure  a  full  disclosure  of  such  cost  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  uninformed  use  of 
credit  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy." 

At  the  end  of  1959.  personal  debt  reached 
the  alltlme  high  of  •IBS  billion,  divided 
between  mortgage  debt  on  nonfarm  1-  to 
4-family  properties  and  consumer  credit,  as 
follows: 

Billion 

Mortgages $131 

Consumer  credit 62 

Total 183 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  mortgage 
debt  has  Increased  nearly  6  times — from 
$186  billion  in  1945  to  $131.2  billion  In 
1959;    consumer    credit    has   Increased   more 


than  8  times — from   $6  7  billion  In   1945  to 
$52  billion  by  the  end  of  1959. 

During  the  1P50.^  alone,  personal  debt 
Increased  160  percent 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  American  con- 
sumer will  be  entangled  In  a  $200  billion 
web  of  debt. 

At  this  rate,  personal  debt  could  exceed 
the  Federal  public  debt  in  just  a  few  years 
from   now. 

The  Increase  In  consumer  debt  held  by 
commercial  bunks  may  be  of  particular  In- 
terest In  a  tight-money  period.  Bai.ks  in- 
creased their  total  loans  and  Investments 
about  $2.7  billion  from  February  1959  to 
February  1960.  They  increased  their  resi- 
dential mortgage  holdings  $1.8  billion,  but 
their  consumer  credit  outstanding  increased 
by  $2.5  billion  in  the  same  period. 

The  banks  have  followed  the  path  of  re- 
tall  merchants  in  the  devices  by  which  they 
have  Increased  consumer  credit— a  heavy  use 
of  advertising,  and  a  notable  development 
of  revolving  credit.  Revolving  credit  has 
been  descriljed  by  one  commercial  banker  as 
a  "perpetual  loan  scheme."  Another  banker 
characterizes  it  as  putting  the  borrower 
rather  than  the  banker  in  control  of  the 
volume  of  credit;  this  same  banker  stated 
that  revolving  credit  makes  the  customer 
much  more  able  to  yield  to  his  Impulses  in 
buying,  and  that  It  allows  him  to  continue  to 
pile  up  debt  even  if  his  income  should  de- 
cline or  stop. 

Implicit  In  these  developments  are  the 
poasibllltles  that  coiuumer  credit  will  In- 
itiate and  carry  booms  too  far,  and  that  re- 
trenchment of  purchasing  will  intensify  fu- 
ture receeelorui 

The  dJUiger  is  greater  because  the  cost  of 
ounsumer  debt  is  not  advertised,  and  is 
quoted  In  varloiu  fashions,  all  of  which  are 
designed  to  understate  the  cost.  The  con- 
sumer-debtor Is  not  flagged  down  by  being 
told  that  the  credit  he  uses  will  cost  him 
12  percent.  18  percent  or  more. 

The  Senate  bill  to  require  disclostore  of 
the  amoimt  and  rate  of  charge  on  consumer 
credit  would  give  consumers  Information 
about  the  price  -of  credit  which  would  lead 
any  rational  family  manager  to  control  and 
stabilize  buying  and  borrowing.  When  rates 
are  increased  in  tight  money  periods,  the 
Increase  would  become  apparent,  and  en- 
courage consumer  restraint.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  American  consumer  Is  his  own  best 
credit  manager.  If  he  has  all  the  information 
about  the  costs  Involved. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  sole 
product  of  the  bill  Is  Information.  It  does 
not  set  a  celling  on  finance  charges.  Nor 
does  It  control  credit  terms.  Its  Immediate 
Impact  would  stem  from  a  change  In  the 
state  of  buyer  knowledge,  not  in  the  price 
of  Installment  credit. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  this  effect  might 
be  very  small,  for  most  experts  in  the  fleld 
agree  that  the  volume  of  consumer  demand 
for  credit  Is  quite  unresponsive  to  changes 
In  credit  prices — especially  In  contrast  to 
contract  terms  (downpayment  and  niaturity  ) 
which  have  a  relatively  larger  effect  on  the 
size  ol  the  monthly  payment.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  lack  of  response  might  be  traced 
directly  to  tlie  lack  of  information  at>out  the 
price  of  credit  Once  the  price  of  credit  use 
become*  Identifiable,  It  may  become  a  much 
more  Important  determinant  of  changes  in 
the  total  volume  of  credit. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  the  immediate 
Impact  of  a  change  in  the  statement  (if  fi- 
nance charges  would  not  be  very  large.  The 
use  of  consumer  credit  has  had  ever-widen- 
ing acceptance  and  practice.  Indeed,  for 
many  families,  the  increase  In  savings  in 
Institutionalized  forms  such  as  social  se- 
curity. Insurance,  and  payroll  savings  bonds 
precludes  additional  private  savings  in  ad- 
vance of  major  purchases.  Furthermore,  a 
large  part  of  credit  buying  is  replacement 
purchasing  or  In  the  category  of  necessity. 
or  whatever  the  family  may  decide  to  put  in 


the  categ-ory  of  necessity  Given  the  habits 
of  our  economy,  then,  there  is  probably  a 
fairly  high  minimum  level  of  Installment 
purrh;ises  to  be  made  as  long  as  Incomes 
are  maintained.  mnaHy,  since  monthly  pay- 
ments would  not  be  changed  at  all.  and  since 
the  bill  would  affect  all  instaUment  lenders 
and  sellers  at  the  same  time,  the  period  of 
consumer  adjustment  should  be  very  short. 

CONSTITtmONAL    BASIS    OF    S.    2755 

The  question  has  been  raised  from  time 
!o  time  of  the  ci  nstittitional  bnsis  of  S   2756. 

The  Legal  Tender  Cases  (79  U.S.  457  (1870) ) 
support  the  following  propositions: 

"1.  The  power  c  inferred  on  Congress  by 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  'to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin  •  •  ••  does  not  limit  by  its 
terms  the  power  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  currency. 

"2.  This  fXJwer.  coupled  with  (I)  the 
"necessary  and  proper  clause.'  and  (11)  the 
denliil  to  the  States  (art.  I.  sec.  10)  of  any 
power  to  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  and 
to  make  anything  but  gold  and  sliver  coin 
a  tender  In  pasTnent  of  debts,  vests  what- 
ever power  there  Is  over  the  currency  in 
Congress. 

"3  For  an  act  to  be  constitutional  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fhow  that  It  is  !ndispen/-able 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  specified  ;)owrr. 
Congress  has  the  choice  of  means  to  a  prr- 
mlBslve  end." 

From  these  general  propositions  one  mny 
reasonably  contend  that  the  control  or  regu- 
lation by  Congress  of  the  use  of  credit  Is 
supported  as  an  exercUe  of  lt«  {xiwer  over 
the  currency;  such  control  or  regulation 
having  been  determined  by  the  Congress  to 
be  necessary  In  order  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy and  thereby  protect  the  value  of  the 
currency. 

TTie  competitive  reason  for  the  Senate  bill 
was  stated  very  aptly  by  a  witness  at  our 
hearings  who  described  the  annual  rate  dis- 
closure as  "*  •  •  part  and  parcel  of  the 
purest  of  classical  economics  and  the  basic 
principle  of  the  free  enterprise  Fvstem — the 
rational  informed  man  buying  in  the  free 
market  place,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
prices,  and  making  a  decision  which  is  best 
for  him  and,  therefore,  best  for  the  entire 
economy." 

The  benefits  of  effective  competition  can- 
not be  realized  if  the  buyers  (borrowers)  do 
not  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  them. 

S.  2755  would  invigorate  competition  In 
the  consumer  credit  market  by  stimulating 
a  return  to  price  competition. 

Extra-normal  profits  earned  through  the 
ability  to  mislead  borrowers  would  be  mini- 
mized. 

FEDERAL  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 

In  the  amended  version  of  the  Senate  bill, 
we  have  spelled  out  a  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship that  I  sincerely  hope  will  place  the 
burden  of  enforcement  on  the  States,  and 
avoid  Federal  preemption  of  State  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  is  accomplished  by  setting  forth  mini- 
mum standards  for  an  acceptable  system  of 
State  enforcement.  Where  these  minimum 
standards  are  met.  the  States  would  run  the 
program.  Where  they  are  not  met.  either 
because  a  State  has  no  law  or  an  Inade- 
quate law.  the  Federal  Government  would 
undertake  to  fill  the  gaps  and  require  the 
appropriate  disclosures. 

Adminl.'tratlon  of  the  bill  is  placed  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Board  has  un- 
usual knowledge  of  financial  Institutions 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  the  system  which 
it  governs  provides  a  very  large  part  of  the 
total  of  consumer  credit.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, desires  to  avoid  EUbstantial  enforce- 
ment duties.  Tlie  p<j6sible  alternative  ad- 
ministrative agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, is  experienced  in  enforcement  prob- 
lems   arising   from   other   Federal   disclosure 
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legislation.  However,  by  its  own  admission, 
the  FTC  is  not  acquainted  with  the  practices 
of  credit  and  ftnanclal  institutions. 

The  problem  of  evidence  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  S.  2756  Is  not 
serious;  whether  disclosure  was  or  was  not 
made  in  any  transaction  could  be  estab- 
lished readily. 

I  fully  expect  that  the  burden  of  enforce- 
ment will  be  assumed  by  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  minimum  Federal  standards. 
I  also  expect  the  statute  to  be  virtually 
self-enforcing,  bef'ause  local  publicity,  local 
legal  aid  societies,  better  business  bureaus 
and  chambers  of  commerce  would  uphold  it 
in  the  interests  of  equity  and  fair  competi- 
tion. If  I  am  correct  in  these  assumptions, 
then  the  remaining  tasks  of  definition  and 
exemption  are  peculiarly  appropriate  sub- 
jects for  the  financial  expertness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board 

A  pointed  observation  was  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
April  1960  issue  of  its  Business  Review.  In 
a  lead  article  entitled  •$52  BiUlon  on  the 
Cuff,"  the  Philadelphia  bank  states  that  a 
real  burden  for  the  economy  "occurs  be- 
cause consumers  often  buy  on  time  In  an 
uninformed  way  without  knowing  the  cost 
of  the  money  they  are  borrowing.  When 
they  do  this,  they  do  not  only  hurt  them- 
selves, but  they  reduce  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  economy  provides  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  accord.ince  with  consumer  tastes  " 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  HAROLD  H 

GORDON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  the  New 
Yorlc  Board  of  Rabbis  Is  an  organization 
with  one  of  the  most  dlstlnBulshed  rec- 
ords In  my  State  Over  the  years  it  has 
rendered  notable  service  In  areas  that 
required  sympathy  und  underatandinw 
Rabbi  Harold  H.  Gordon  has  been  at  the 
helm  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis 
for  13  of  his  25  years  in  the  rabbinate. 
M  It*  cxe<!ullve  vice  preNlclrnt  and  di- 
rector of  chaplaincy  srrvlcns  A  testi- 
monial dinner  was  held  in  Habbl  Gor- 
don's honoi'  by  1U«  coUraHues  in  New 
York  on  March  24  to  maik  hu  many 
yoars  of  hlMh  servicen  wlilrh  was  at- 
tended by  Gov  Nelson  A  Hockefeller 
and  many  olliei'  flvic  and  relluloun 
leaders 

I  AAk  iinanimourt  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Uicunu  the  irmaiks  of 
Gov  NcNon  A  UockefelU'r  on  this  occa- 
sion 

There  brinn  no  oblpction,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  bo  pi  inird  in  the  Kn osi) 
as  follows 

Ts*NS<'SII«T    iir    IOMahK*    n>    Cl(i\      N»I«MN    A 
ItiK'Hisrri  I  r«      at     Nrw     Y'ink     lliuso     iir 

NARHI*  THaTIMDNlAl.  DtNNtS  IN  U'lNiiH  >>r 
flAHnl    itASnIB    M     (InSO'iN  D    '•I^IM     YrAS    IN 

TMS  Kasmihati!  and  1 1  r«  Y»As  A«  Rxri  I'tivr 
Vies  J«s»i«it)rHT  tir  no  New  Yhwk  Mhabu 
iir    NASHtu     Nkw    Y'ikh      N  Y      Mawi  II    ii 

rtUilil  Ct<il<ivtihiKy  M<\l)lil  (toiiloii  Mr 
ChiUrmrtii  t.imi»  l,»rkiiwiis  Aniiiir  t.»viM 
Mr  t.dvy  (ll«t|it||uiiilir(l  k\i«iiIi  dliUiitfuliliott 
rnbtiii  nitd  rrl»i\(li  wlint  a  |>rlvll9ii«  It  u  fur 
ma  to  i»«  horn  vvitii  ii\i«  wntulorful  tiroup  i)ii« 
pvpiiiMii  wlui'h  la  uitihnrod  to  Immir  n  iircnt. 
Initdrr  a  innii  who  l\t«i  (1»dU'nt(id  liU  Ufa  to 
«arviu«,  Ui  thnaa  «|iirii\ir«l  vtiluni  wlUrh  hsv* 
l)rintt|lii.  thi*  unni))  tonnher  tiara  thii  avp< 
nii\|(  in  U\P  praiai\i<a  nf  »(i  mniiv  »piilUi»l 
lart«lar«  of  mir  grant  fiointnuiU'v  ll  i»  Ati  as- 
pirrtilon  In  tna  himy  lira  whli'li  wa  nil  land 
•i)  hAV»  »h»  opportunity  of  •(oppinn  unrt 
piui«iiiK  tt)  Join  tofathar  rnilatly  in  r^apsot 
nnrt  rtvaraum  nnd  »r"*liu<1a  U)  s  m«n  who 


has  given  so  generously  and  so  completely 
of  himself,  in  his  own  community  and 
throughout  the  world,  in  peace  and  in  war 
What  an  inspiration  to  each  of  us  What  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  his  family  here  with 
him  on  this  occasion  from  all  over  our  great 
couatry 

Therefore,  we  Join  with  you,  Rabbi  Gor- 
don, on  this  occasion,  each  one  of  us  more 
determined  to  live  better  lives  ourselves,  to 
reach  out  to  our  fellow  men  with  more  cour- 
age, with  more  integrity,  with  more  love. 

I  will  never  forget  attending  a  Brother- 
hood meeting  in  B<:>ston  where  a  young  Rabbi 
a^kf-d  the  blessing.  He  said,  "Oh  God.  give 
us  the  courage  to  love  " 

Wliat  a  wonderfully  penetrating  and  sim- 
ple prayer. 

And  here  this  evening  Is  a  man  who  has 
had  that  courage  to  love,  and  who  has  lived 
a  life  of  love.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  be  here  this 
eveuli'ig 

Rabbi  Golovensky  referred  to  the  p>olltlcal 
side  of  life,  and  he  said  he  was  politically 
nan,Te.     So  I  am  in  the  same  class? 

I  will  never  forget  going  with  Louis 
Lefkowitz  during  the  campaign  2  years  ago 
whec  he  first  took  me  down  to  Delancey 
S:ref t  After  we  h^d  been  In  Rattners  for  my 
first  blintz  and  sour  cream,  we  went  out  and 
were  doing  a  little —excuse  me.  Bob  i Wag- 
ner—we  were  d-^lng  a  little  work  on  the 
8ide»;ilk  there,  and  a  lady  came  up  to  me  and 
said  that  she  could  not  find  a  place  to  live 
that  was  within  her  means  Well,  I  was 
def\:iltely  concerned,  and  I  had  been  study- 
ing the  situation  In  the  8tate  and  I  knew 
<1  tbc  two  bond  issues  which  were  up  for  a 
vcitp  and  I  explained  to  her  about  the  $100 
mi;i|  >n  fur  low. cost  huvixing  and  the  other 
1100  milium  for  middle-income  housing  and 
r  ir  urban  ronrwul  t\nd  I  told  her  to  get  all 
her  irit'iutii  tn  \  i-c  mo  thui  wo  would  have 
Mif  moiirv  to  «ci  iho  connlructlon  stsrted 
HUr  I     kod  nl  me  and  (itid     8u  I  should  live 

'Vr\en  wo  went  intu  u  llttlo  doUcAte««en  I 
luKl  bri^n  »Pi  bni'k  n  bll  by  this  Isdy,  but 
I  W41  I'niniim  firwiird  ii|Mln  nnd  reaohlng 
iiui   .111(1   tiiprn  wni   It  ituin  thsrt  who  *■'■ 

h.i'  .In;  ,1  hllr  U>  r.il  iiiul  I  aSld  hsllo,  Ulid 
hn  Qlcktul  up  lili  r  Mid  nnd  Nsiilkpd  nwny 
.'iMiiif  iif  tliP  iKiVa  ri  'in  liia  iH'tiKM  Woul  up  to 
liiin  luut  DNkod  lilm  wliv  ho  wnlk^d  swsy, 
t|iii<  'hn  I  .iti'liilo'.f  hiKt  inorely  anld  liello, 
Ai'i  hp  onid      Y  u  ciiii  put   n  hellu  In  the 

Nil  you  fiiii  •PI'  Mrtiibi  I  liuvo  haan  learnlni 
tmny  tite  vary  b«t{iniiiiui  iha  tuird  wnf, 

I  will  «ny  |i  u  hnrd  aiuiuuh  i<i  hnve  a 
hn\)i   in    tita   fiunlly   ntut    lutiulla   avpryttilni 

oUp    \)\i\   I   \f.  ml   ti  loll  yiiu,  ihu  buKlimai  of 

wlui|  Hull  iiiui  I  iir  kmIiiic  thrmiMli  I 'a  u  fum- 
lllia  ii'VliiK  I'l  liiiM<  It  bitliy  iMnii'tirr,  hut 
wp  ijrn  nlinmi   Mtprp 

N|^     I    'lluUllI    lllir    '    I    ulincna    h,    nil    of    yi.U 

my  Siijirrri.!' I  n  mid  uiIihimii  imi  i.i  i  Iip  Nr-w 
YiicH  Mnttrd  'if  Hitlitiu  f"i    'hp  u    liiirir-.i 

oppt'lttlnu  tlntt.  lllPV  hitVP  \li\f\i  i|ci  mil  I 
iriPiH  nil  of  u«  lit  Allifinv  Imih  imriipa  r  '\r 
IriiUlnMU'o  (iiul  ItlP  PltocuMVP  hi, mill  'li.i' 
l»     Al'tllUr    l.HVlll    illUl    iny»Ptf        We    .i|i|ii  n  ,alr 

irninoiulouoly  tiip  Bplrlt  wiMi  *hli'li  yuii  hnvf 
dPitlj  tvllli  Ilia  nin(lar«  hPlnrp  tIta  lauliU. 
lUi'p,  ynur  ron«l(lrrntiiMi  mirt  iiiidar^liinrtlnB 
y-iui*  hp||ir\il  ■Pivli'P  nhd  ihumupI  itiul  I 
*h'it|ld  lliia  iilxi  hi  PNpraii  niy  iiiipreelstinn 
liafiifp  fill  of  ymi  in  tlir  Ni'W  Yurie  Mmird  nf 
Mitljfcln  in  linl|i|im  Iha  nrlpci  lull  .,(  i  !,  ,|i;  m-,. 
for  Hha  ynrlmi*  Iniiitulionii  In  Hip  mi,iip  ji 
liiti  haan  a  lutjipy  iiiiao<<  lit  linn  linlPPd 

M  nna  ihlnki  of  pnlltlrnl  iifp  inul  Mm 
rini||h  nnd  luinlila  ihut  impi  wimi  '.<  m  rn' 
All  DtusiMi  of  tha  olunvlntf  wiCii  n,  wh;.  i, 
we  live,  ravoluilona  In  «<'laiu-r  i  n\  niut  luim  in 
i(>M4l  And  sconomlc  imhI  |»i1M1caI  life 
thrtaiKhinit  tha  world  ll  lo  clanr  IIimi  wa  nra 
fAO«(l  with  citnnia,  nnd  with  (^lutuaa  ixiina 
vuioertftlnty   «nrt  with  uiu'Prinin'v  thar*  U 


feax.  So,  probably  as  at  no  other  time  In 
history  we  in  this  country,  and  people 
throughout  the  world,  are  faced  with  this 
sense  of  movement  and  change 

In  this  we  have  to  make  decisions  and  we, 
who  have  the  benefit  of  Judeo-Chrlstian 
heritages,  are  ijideed  fortunate  because  in  the 
confusing  times,  in  sorting  out  the  problems 
that  are  before  us,  in  trying  to  make  the 
decisions  that  are  going  to  reflect  the  best 
Interests,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  not  only 
of  our  own  people,  but  of  mankind,  we  In 
this  room,  and  so  many  throughout  the 
country.  In  fact  most  of  our  country,  are 
Indeed  fortunate  to  have  constant  guidance 
In  these  spiritual  values  And  you  distin- 
guished rabbis,  through  your  synagogues, 
are  playing  such  an  important  role  in  instill- 
ing In  the  on-coming  generation  those  basic 
forces  that  will  give  us  the  foundations  on 
which  to  build  for  the  future  so  that  we  can 
seek  and  find  a  world  at  peace,  a  world  of 
opportunity,  equal  opp<Trtunllty  As  Lincoln 
said,  the  unity  of  the  Confederacy  was  based 
importantly  on  the  common  effort  to  lift  the 
burdens  from  the  shoulders  of  man 

Today  we  have  that  capacity  to  lift  the 
burdens  from  the  shoulders  of  man  and  let 
us  use  It.  We  will  find  that  it  will  give  us 
not  only  throughout  the  Confederacy  alone, 
but  throughout  the  world,  the  unity  In 
achieving  true  brotherhood  imder  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  RU- 
RAL ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Ml-  Hrssrai.  Mi-  President  yester- 
day--Miiv  11  iniukod  tin*  25ih  anniver- 
sary of  the  (vstMblishiri'MU  of  till-  Hural 
E'l't'ti  I  flea!  lull   A(1mini.'*li  lit  mr. 

C'rirmnnics  oomtnemoi  allim  this  hls- 
toiic  (ucas'nn  wt'ic  roiidiirtcd  in  my 
Hlaic  lit  I'liuiklm  Kdom-vcHn  beloved 
"MlMe  White  llu.isc  ut  Wniin  HprinH.-! 
(It  whi'ii'  the  I'reMdeiit  sinned  the 
Executive  oidei  ereallUM  the  oiluinal 
KKA 

ll  wa»»  eiiMielv  nitiMM  that  the  Hllvei 
Annlveuiiiv  reicinoMlen  of  the  I(1'!A 
•hntiiii   tir  ( iiiuluctcd   in  in,\    Hinte,   the 

adiiplcil  .Mliiir  of  J'leiUlciit  lhii<Ne\e!t 
(teuiiNii    1.  u!'«o  liolKiled  to  Ix'  the   Inline 

Mtate  iif  the  cuiieni   able  president  of 

the  Nat  muni  Ihiial  KlectiU'  Coopei  iitlve 
Af-'ii  .I'l'M  the  Honorable  Walter  Mai  • 
riion  Mr  llariison  is  cloinu  an  out- 
standing job  III  CIlllVinH  fniuatd  Ui< 
work  of  thin  uieat  pioMi  am 

It.  was  tnv  i)tivll<Hif  ui  be  u  Mnmbtr 
of  IhlH  bodv  \vhen  tin  hiumiuiI  KI'!A  WM 
("la'cd  2'>  vi'ui'i  ui'i    itnd   I   arn  pmud 

1  li.i'  I  have  hnd  nil  iiii|ii)l  I  iilill  V  to  *ii|p 
pill  !  I  lilAi  Mnli  w  111  I  L\  |ii  'ii!  1  iiiji  t  111  mini. 
oui  t  he  \i'iii  1 

At  a  litne  ssIkii  I  w  aii  a  ineiiibri  of 
the  Mtaiidiiiu  ('oMtiniUei<  on  Auilcultuir 
and  Knirntiv  I  hud  the  oi'poi  t  unit  y  nt 
seivinu  a»  fluoi  inaiuinel  uf  the  hill  uii 
di'i  sshieh  the  KKA  now  opeiatr*  and 
ii't  I'lialitnan  of  the  Ariicultiii  al  Appio 
pliatliilix  MulieotniniMre  I  have  had  the 
li'Tii;  tin  iniiili'iMl  till-  veai«iiif  hitiidlinM 
lie     iipin  npi  lal  lniif.    foi     the    l<  I' A     IH'O- 

uiiiin  ll  In  a  matin  of  notr  that  al  no 
'line  have  adecpiale  funds  failed  to  l)e 
aviuliible  to  pi  ovule  foi  any  woilliy  ap- 
plieaiion  for  a  loun  by  one  of  the 
eoopeiatlves 

Mr  President,  I  am  proud  of  my  as- 
'lociatlon    with    the    UKA    prouiam      It 


has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government,  both  in  terms  of  its  opera- 
tion and  admini.sl ration  and  m  terms  of 
its  genuine  service  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  Its  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment and  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  our 
farm  people  have  been  immeasurable. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  an  editorial,  published  on  May 
11  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  com- 
menting on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
REA  and  on  the  ceiemonies  conducted  at 
Wai-m  Springs,  Ga. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REA  Celebration  To  Be  in  Appropriate 
Setting 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  national 
celebration  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration's  25th  birthday  Wednesday 
be  held  at  Warm  Springs 

It  was.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  "a  little  white  cottage  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga,"  that  the  REA  was  born. 

Back  in  those  days  only  1 1  percent  of 
America's  farms  had  electricity.  Those  now 
without  It  axe  a  rarity.  Not  only  has  REA 
made  life  on  the  farm  more  pleasant  but  It 
has  played  a  significant  role  In  Increasing 
the  efTlciency  of  farm  operations.  In  addi- 
tion a  new  bllllon-dollar  annual  market  in 
electrical  appliances  was  crratrd  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

Congress  and  thp  oxccu!  i\  c  hr  .u..  h  of  Oov- 
ernment  will  accord  due  re  :«<:,. n  a  to  the 
astb  anniversary  of  HKA  Bu'  ii.i  rml  celt* 
bratlun  will  be  at  Warm  .'-*|)lMl^'^  where  a 
man  with  vl»lon  und  fDinp.u.^;  n  nau,  i.M' 
need  for  rural  clrcirififuMor,  uiui  uu-n  wiui 
the  vigor  thnt  ninrkpd  nil  hU  pndaiivors, 
turned  on  tha  ll(»lii«  fur  runtl  Amprico, 


OHDWt  OF  ni'HINK.s.s 

I  he  I'MEHlDINd  OKFH'MK       Im  Iheie 
fuither     mol■nln^'      l)u,^lne,s^''     If      not 
rnoiniim  IjusinesN  ih  eoneludpU, 


I'AYMKNTM  IN  I.IKl!  oK  TAXKH 

rtin     PMEHlDINfl      OITIClin        Mr 

llm  I  AND  m  the  chair'  The  Chaii  lays 
before  the  Heniite  the  unniUslied  byl- 
luti    u  hlch  will  lie  ritlited 

The    LKiisiAuvr    CirNK     A    hill    f« 
010'    to  iuithoi|/e  the  pnyint'iit    to  loeal 
Moverninentw  of   ».ums   in    lieu  o|    taxe* 
and    special    aMesAineltts    uilh    t  espial 
to  certain  Tedeinl  leal  pio|ierty.  and  for 

II'  liei    pUI  pohex 

The  I'HMMIDINO  orriCI-iM  I'lid.r 
the  unanimous-consent  aeieetneni  in- 
lete<l  into  yesleiday  the  tune  for  delnite 
(luiinu  the  fuilhei  colisldet  atloii  of  the 
li.,i  K  1110'  In  limited  to  ;in  ininut.eo  on 
ttii\  luneiidtnent,  motion  oi  appeal  ex 
(I  p!  a  motion  t.<)  lay  on  the  taha  and 
on  the  (luestloh  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  debate  is  limited  to  1   hour 

The  <juestlon  Is  on  arieeinii  t-o  the 
Rihendinent  ofTered  liy  the  Henator  fiotn 
Moiida     iMi      ItiiMANii!     Identified    as 

'Ti  11  no    A  ■■ 

Mr,  JOIINHON  of  Texas  Ml  Piesl- 
dpnt,  I  suuuest  the  absence  of  a  (luonirn 

Hie  I'llKMiniNCI  omCKH  The 
t'leik  Win  call  iJie  roll 

The  leulslaLlvp  clrik  piocceUtHt  lo  call 
the  roll, 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tal MADGE  in  the  chair  i .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Holland!  is  the  pend- 
ing business.  Five  minutes  are  allotted 
to  each  side.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  last 
night.  I  stated  the  argument  which  I 
thought  was  appropriate  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  It  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  do  not  like  to 
burden  the  Record  by  restating  it 

My  understanding  is  that  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  i  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  me  that  the 
amendment  is  a  proper  one  and  should 
be  adopted.  That  being  the  case.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  on  the 
amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  all 
time  on  the  amendment,  on  both  sides, 
yielded  back? 

Mr  MUNDT,  Mr  President.  I  believe 
the  Senate  is  operating  under  a  unanl- 
mouH-conaent  agreement. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OFFICER  Does 
the  minority  leader  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  finm  South  nakotu'' 

Mr,  DIRK8EN,  Yeh,  I  yield  5  min- 
utea, 

Mr.  MI'Nin  I  shall  not  require 
much  lliJU'  1  ■  .niply  wish  to  say,  speak- 
Inf  M  one  who  (•()Ine^  from  a  rural  sec- 
tion of  the  counli.s  that  while  I  do  not 
Know  the  imrenlaif  of  the  hiiiKUaHC  of 
this  pMiM'.iim,  or  how  it  «oi  into  the  bill, 
the  elimination  of  this  provlhloli  would 
ceiiainh  make  il;r  iiill  even  iiioie  uiiac- 
rrptahle  If  thih  type  of  payments  in 
1,(11  (if  lax  piDi'iam  Is  to  be  adopted  a 
Mind  Mich  IV*  mine  ceilalnly  shoilld  fe- 
ci ,vc  such  benefits  an  ll  would  be  entitled 
ll)  Dhtiiiii  m  ordi'i  to  ofTset  the  sharply 
llu  iiitM'il  laHeh  which  the  people  of  my 
Wtnte  WDulil  l)e  eomp«'lled  lo  Jiay,  follow- 
ini-  the  adoption  of  this  entirely  new 
coiii'i'p!  (if  Kedeial  taxation  In  that  slt- 
uuliuii,  hoine  coiiMdeiallon  should  be 
■Ivan 'to  ilie  pi'ople  N^ho  are  definitely 
aftecied  by  the  maid  hydroelecli ic  in- 
stallntinim  alohu  the  Missouri  Hlver 

In  iiiiitft  ulieie  such  dams  iiie  eon- 
stiucted  If  the  l''ederal  (loveilimrlit  Is  to 
iM)  into  the  iiuMiiisr.  of  inakliiu  iiaymentft 
in  lieu  I'f  taxes  I  see  no  leason  for  ex- 
I  luilinu  fioin  the  bill  the  provision  Ihe 
(dttimittee  included,  which  deals  with 
this  type  of  l''edeial  itistallntlon 

Altiiuugh  "s  1  tiled  to  make  tleai  on 
yoittrday-  l  am  not  m  favor  of  the  con- 
(•I'pt  of  liaviiiM  the  I''edeial  Ooveinmenl 
pick  ui>  the  tax  chrik  foi  Its  installa- 
tions all  ovei  the  country,  until  and  un- 
less some  oriteiia  have  been  astabllshpd 
and  until  and  unless  some  hlwh-level 
study  ha*  been  made,  so  we  know  whlth- 
ei  we  are  bound  and  so  we  know  what 
anuHinls  of  money  are  involved,  rprtalnly 
I  could  not  sii  quirily  by  and  accppt  the 


exclusion  of  the  one  provision  whereby 
conceivably  the  people  of  a  great  many 
States  such  as  South  Dakota  in  which 
these  hydroelectric  installations  have 
been  made,  could  receive  seme  benefits, 
I  agree  that  this  is  a  highly  speculative 
venture:  and  I  agree  that  if  the  proposed 
board,  to  be  established  with  such  great 
powers — it  would  be  an  omnipotent 
oligarchy  which  would  serve  as  a  third 
Appropriations  Committee  and  would 
delei'mine  what  would  be  done  with  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers — were  to  decide 
to  make  payments  m  lieu  of  taxes  for 
these  hydroelectric  installations,  the 
pa\Tnents  could  conceivably  be  very 
large. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  new  fiscal 
policy  is  to  be  established,  there  is  an 
element  of  justice  in  providing  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  makes  such  in- 
stallations in  our  communities,  with  the 
result  that  the  people  who  live  there  are 
depi-ived  of  opportunities  they  formerly 
had,  those  who  are  seriously  affected  by 
the  installations  'should  receive  some 
benefit  by  way  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  That  would  be  proper  and  just 
under  the  payments-in-lleu-of-taxes 
plan,  because — quite  to  the  contraiT  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  believes; 
he  comes  from  a  State  where  the  land  is 
flat — such  Installations  are  not  unmiti- 
gated blessings.  They  are  built  in  part  to 
protect  those  who  live  downstream  from 
temporary  flood  waters:  and  such  In- 
stallations result  in  the  permanent  flood- 
InK  of  thousands  of  acn's  of  rich,  val- 
uable rural  land:  in  our  Stale,  It  Is  rlver- 
boltom  land,  and  is  hlKhly  productive, 
and  Is  tax-pit)ducin«  When  that  lund 
Is  permanently  lovered  by  these  waters, 
of  course  tluise  who  owned  Ihe  land  can 
no  lonuer  produce  on  them  the  yrain 
crops  and  the  cattle  ihey  formerly  pro- 
duced there  As  a  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  l''ederal  Oovernmeiit  the 
livinu  practices  and  the  laxpaylni!  prac- 
tices of  those  aieas  have  been  vastly 
chain-' I'd 

Therefore  Mi  President,  If  the  l''ed- 
eral Oovernmpnt  is  to  pick  up  the  check 
ueiieially,  1  see  no  reason  to  sinule  out 
and  to  except  from  the  yirat  array  of 
potential  beneficiaries  of  such  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  this  paitlculnt  «ioup 

11  Is  true  thai  hydroelecti  Ic  power  ll 
of  lienefit  to  our  area,  but  fre(iuently  it 
Is  foiMollen  that  the  same  power  is  al-ii 
available  to  Minnesota,  Nebiasku  nnd 
Iowa  Fieiiueiitly  ll  Is  also  foiMotlen 
that  (inr  of  ihe  uieat  purposes  and  u  • 
suits  of  the  eohsttuctUin  of  Ihesr  meal 
multlpuiposr  dams  is  the  pioleellon  uf 
the  people  who  live  in  Ihe  larue  clllM, 
such  as  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  othei' 
urban  centeis  downslreain  from  the  in- 
stallations, from  the  lineal  of  di  vioUat- 
inu  fliuids 

In  Ihesr  eircumstaiiens,  oui  Miate  ha» 
lieeome  the  host  Htat4<  for  a  luimbei  of 
these  ureal  bodies  of  water  which  aie 
wonderful  for  recreational  purposes  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  Ihe  farmers  who 
have  been  dispossessed,  ami  whose 
lands  have  l>een  flooded,  as  well  as  the 
loeal  tax  eollectinu  auUiorUle*  these 
installations  are  nol  iinmltiBated 
blesHintfs, 
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Therefore,  although  I  dispute  the  de- 
sirability and  wisdom  of  passing  out 
Federal  funds  without  any  check,  with- 
out any  limitation,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  a  Presidential  veto,  and  without 
congressional  review,  and  although  I 
oppose  setting  in  motion  such  a  financial 
apparatus,  if  it  is.  nevertheless,  to  be 
done,  certainly  I  oppose  doing  it  for  all 
such  areas  except  the  rural  areas  which 
happen  to  have  some  problems  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  great  hydroelec- 
tric dams. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  state  briefly  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuN-DTl.  my  good  friend,  is  in  an 
almost  indefensible  position  when  he  ob- 
jects to  the  bUl  and  its  principles,  but 
insists  on  retaining  in  the  bill  probably 
the  most  indefensible  position  in  it. 
That  provision  is  tliat  when  the  Federal 
Government,  after  the  cutoff  date  estab- 
lished by  the  bill — a  date  10  years  ago— 
constructs  a  large  dam.  and  uses  the 
dam  and  the  power  installations  added 
to  it  and  the  great  lake  which  is  created 
for  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power 
for  sale  generally  m  that  community, 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  local  units 
of  government — cities,  school  districts, 
counties,  and  the  like — may  have  the 
right  to  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment payments  in  lieu  of  local  taxes. 

Those  are  the  vei-y  areas  which  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  investment  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  money.  Those  are 
the  areas  which  get  the  benefit  of  small 
electrical  power  rates,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  Federal  installation  and  does 
not  have  to  pay  a  profit  to  investors.  It 
exists  simply  because  Federal  money  has 
been  spent  there.  Further,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  areas,  or  any  such 
area,  have  been  the  ardent  advocates  of 
the  location,  construction,  and  operation 
of  such  developments  in  those  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  served 
on  the  I*ublic  Works  Committee  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  for  a  good  many 
years  on  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  There 
is  no  other  Senator  who  has  been  more 
diligent,  and  I  compliment  him  for  his 
diligence,  than  has  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  in  urging  the 
authorization,  first,  and  later  the  appro- 
priation, of  funds  for  the  construction 
of  such  developments  in  his  own  State. 
I  compliment  him  on  that.  I  think  it  was 
completely  within  his  right.  I  think  it 
was  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  diligent  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  his  State  and 
of  the  United  State.s. 

To  follow  that  up  with  the  assertion 
that  people  from  a  State  where  there  are 
no  possibilities  of  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment, such  as  my  own.  must  pay  Federal 
taxes  which  must  eventually  go — in  part 
at  least — to  pay  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  receiving  the  benefits 
and  which  have  ardently  sought  these 
developments  in  their  areas,  it  seems  to 
me  is  carrying  that  matter  clearly  be- 
yond any  Umit  of  defensibility. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  advocates  of 
this  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
Is  sponsoring  it  and  has  charge  of  it  on 
the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Hu-vpHREYl.  the  Senatcir  from 
Alaska,  who  spoke  out  immediately  yes- 


terday when  he  realized  what  this  in- 
volved, and  said  he  wished  my  amend- 
ment to  be  adopted,  and  thought  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  fairplay.  and  other 
Senators  whom  I  shall  not  menuon,  have 
tajcen  that  position,  I  say  shows  it  is  a 
fundamental  defect,  one  of  several.  In  the 
bm. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  I. 
as  Governor  of  my  State,  imiiated  this 
elTort  a  long  time  ago.  I  want  the  day  to 
came  when  there  shall  be  a  fair  method 
of  offsetting  tax  losses  to  some  commu- 
nities which  are  very  badly  hurt  because 
of  the  exemption  from  local  taxation  of 
Federal  proi:>erty. 

But.  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  provision 
which  I  think  is  so  indefensible  that  I 
could  not  possibly  support  it,  just  as  was 
the  provision,  which  was  corrected  yes- 
terday by  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
L4VSCHE1.  I  do  not  expect  us  to  find  all 
the  defects  and  accept  all  the  required 
amendments  in  this  bill.  What  we  are 
domg  is  a  beginning.  I  think  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  legi.-lation  is  to  have 
a  longtime,  wise  study  started,  with  a 
program  which  is  effective. 

I  do  not  like  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
gives  no  community  in  the  field  of  real 
estate  taxation  any  right  to  come,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but.  instead,  puts  it  in  the  position 
of  a  supplicant,  coming  with  a  tincup  in 
its  hand,  asking  the  Federal  Board 
whether  it  is  entitled  to  Federal  funds. 
I  do  not  like  that  provision;  but  this  is  a 
bagirming.  which  will  begin  to  take  care 
of  such  inequities  and  inequities  in  spe- 
cial area.s  like  Arlington,  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  other  areas  which  are  so 
adversely  affected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yesterday  the 
question  was  asked  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  'suburban."  The  response 
would  be  subject  to  a  little  interpretation. 
Of  course,  the  prefix  sub"  means  below. 
So  such  an  area  would  be  below  an 
urban  area,  but,  presumably,  it  would 
not  be  a  rural  area 

Is  It  true  that  if  a  large  hydroelectric 
plant  in  the  West,  in  a  rural  area,  were 
consti-ucted.  and  then  a  small  enterprise 
ware  brought  into  that  area  to  use  the 
electricity,  a  suburban  area  could  be 
created,  and  the  whole  plant  could  be 
taxed  for  its  support? 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Of  course,  that  is 
correct.  The  real  accomplishment  of 
the  building  of  great  powerplants  is  to 
create  tremendous  development  of  indus- 
try in  the  areas  affected. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  definition 
of  urban  and  suburban  areas  relates  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  has  to  do  with 
the  payment  of  assessments  for  special 
construction  and  development,  and  not  to 
the  general  right  of  property  taxation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
the  bill  in  such  shape  that  we  can  at  least 
make  a  beginning  in  the  solution  of  this 
important  problem.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  could 
not  support  the  bill  containing  the  pro- 
vision to  which  his  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed; and  he  hopes,  since  the  amend- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  sponsors 


of  the  bill.  It  will  be  promptly  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  we  can  proceed 
to  other  matters. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wish  any  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  argument  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  a  cogent  argument. 
I  certainly  wish  to  as.sociate  myself  with 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  make  this  correction  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr. 
T.M-M'Dr-.E  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  mi- 
nority leader  desire  to  yield  further  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from   South   Dakota    fMr. 

MtTNDTl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
with  his  usual  capacity  to  discover  er- 
rors in  the  philo.sophy  of  a  bill  of  this 
type,  in  his  argument  in  support  of  his 
amendment  has  emphasized  one  of  the 
glaring  weaknesses  of  the  approach  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  He  has  said 
it  is  utterly  indefensible,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  to 
have  the  bill  contain  language  which 
would  provide  for  payments  m  lieu  of 
taxes  to  an  area  hke  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  or  any  other  State 
where  hydroelectric  plants  were  located, 
because  he  has  said,  and  has  said  un- 
der-^tandably.  he  could  not  go  back  to  his 
people  and  say  he  has  asked  the  people 
to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  an 
area  far  removed  from  Florida,  because 
projects  of  this  type  cannot  be  built 
there. 

It  would  seem  to  me  very  unjust  to 
the  people  of  Florida:  but  not  a  bit  more 
unjust  than  to  say  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,  a  rural  State,  Well,  it  is  all 
right  to  exclude  us.  '  because  this  is  one 
area  where  we  might  benefit  and  then 
vote  for  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
benefit  big  urban  areas,  since.  Just  as  big 
hydroelectric  dams  are  not  going  to  be 
built  in  Florida,  big  warehouses  and  de- 
fense industries  are  not  often  going  to  be 
constructed  in  rural  areas.  They  are 
constructed  where  industry  is  concen- 
trated and  where  defense  plants  are. 
WhUe  we  have  dLspersal  programs,  rural 
areas  have  not  often  successfully  been 
utilized.  So  the  same  philosophy  which 
applies  with  respect  to  areas  where  large 
hydroelectric  plants  cannot  be  con- 
structed applies,  it  seems  to  me.  to  areas 
which  cannot  benefit  from  the  construc- 
tion of  large  buildings  and  enterprises 
such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

This  underscores  my  belief  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  high-level  study  which 
considers  the  needs  of  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  and  a  law  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  rural  people  in  favor 
of  urban  people,  which  this  bill  inevi- 
tably does,  and  does  not  discriminate 
against  flat  States  in  favor  of  mountain 
or  rural  States,  as  the  Senator  believes 
this  bill  does.  Wliat  we  require  is  an 
equitable  overall  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems and  not  one  which  creates  new  in- 
equities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  recognizes,  of  course,  that  the 


Senator  from  Florida  has  eagerly,  ac- 
tively and  gladly  supported  his  efforts  to 
get  authorizations  for  such  projects  and 
to  get  appropriations  for  such  projects. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  be  naive  enough  to 
do  that  again,  if  this  kind  of  a  provi- 
sion is  written  into  law? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  afraid  that  if  this 
kind  of  a  provision  is  written  into  law 
we  will  have  many  new  cleavages  be- 
tween areas  of  the  country  which  should 
be  working  together. 

The  Senator  has  been  helpful,  and  we 
have  appreciated  his  help.  The  Senator 
does  not  quite  recognize  the  problems 
which  also  are  created  by  these  tremen- 
dous bodies  of  impounded  waters  inso- 
far as  the  recipient  county  and  the  re- 
cipient State  are  concerned. 

Our  most  valuable  land,  our  most  tax- 
productive  land,  in  many  instances,  has 
been  inundated.  We  accept  that.  That 
is  part  of  the  game.  However,  if  we  are 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  and  to 
.say.  "We  are  going  to  make  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  cover  Government  in- 
stallations of  every  type  except  hydro- 
electric plants."  I  certainly  do  not  see 
how  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
could  be  expected  to  support  that  kind 
of  amendment,  which  would  increase  the 
tax  burden  for  his  folks,  and  would  ex- 
clude, by  amendment,  even  considera- 
tion by  this  high  and  mighty  Board  of 
the  problems  and  payments  which  might 
otherwise  be  brought  before  it  for  ad- 
judication. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct; 
I  consider  this  to  be  an  indefensible  ap- 
proach to  fl.scal  policy  and  an  indefen- 
sible method  of  trying  to  rewrite  the  tax 
laws  of  America,  However,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  opposes  em- 
phatically any  amendment  which  would 
deny  the  right  of  the  people  of  his  .State 
and  of  neighboring  areas  to  present  their 
problems  in  regard  to  inundated  acres 
and  hydroelectric  installations.  It  is  in- 
defensible, if,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  go 
into  this  whole  new  approach  to  our 
national  fiscal  policy. 

I  shall  continue  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
I  shall  vote  against  it  I  shall  certainly 
vote  to  recommit  S  910,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  presented,  or  I  shall  vote  against 
passage  of  the  bill,  in  favor  of  a  study 
being  made  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  solve  the  existing  problems  in  an 
equitable  and  in  an  enduring  manner. 

Mr    HI'MPHRFY      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  anv  time  remaining  I  will  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 


this  subject  matter  Is  excluded  from 
consideration  by  the  study  board  is  not 
accurate  The  study  board,  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  910.  can  study  any  part 
of  the  problem  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  in  terms  of 
study.  The  board  can  study  any  and  all 
phases  of  Federal-State-local  fiscal  rela- 
tionships. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  seeks 
to  do  is  to  exclude,  for  the  purpose  of 
payment  by  the  Board  in  the  initial 
stage,  the  one  area  of  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy,  other  than  those  in- 
stallations already  covered  under  current 
law. 

I  will  say  that  everything  which  is 
presently  constructed  is  covered  by  some 
kind  of  Federal  statute,  with  revenue- 
sharing,  direct  taxes,  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  or  direct  appropriations. 

I  have  in  my  hand  committee  print 
No.  23.  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  the  83d  Congress, 
which  relates  to  taxes  and  other  in-lieu 
payments  in  respect  to  Federal  property, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  in  it  an  outline  as  to  all 
of  the  many  categories  of  Federal  prop- 
erties which  are  to  be  compensated  for 
by  some  form  of  pajTnent  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
reclamation  properties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.     The  language  is: 

Incidental  to  these  operations,  there  are 
faculties  for  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power,  drainage  and  flood  control.  Improve- 
ment of  navigation,  etc.  Up  to  June  30,  1953, 
the  total  cost  of  all  plant,  property,  and 
equipment  of  all  reclamation  projects 
amounted  to  $2.4  billion.  Including  projects 
authorized,  the  total  ultimate  Investments  of 
Federal  funds  will   approximate  $6.7  billion. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
amount  of  land  owned  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  I  invite  attention  to 
page  77  of  the  report  to  which  I  referred, 
committee  print  23  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  83d 
Congress,  2d  session,  which  is  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congre.ss  as  to 
the  payments  made.    It  states: 

Generally  the  lands  and  property  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  exempt  from 
taxation  and  no  payments  In  lieu  of  taxation 
are  made.  One  Important  exception  Is  Boul- 
der Dam.  Under  the  act  as  presently  writ- 
ten. Arizona  and  Nevada  each  receive 
$300,000  each  year  from  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  operation  of  the  Botilder  Canyon 
project.  As  originally  enacted,  the  statute 
called  for  payment  of  37 'i  percent  of  Its 
net  Income  (after  operating  expenses.  Inter- 
est, and  amortization  payments)  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  also  been 
makliig  some  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  with 
respect  to  particular  projects.  Thus  It  Is 
said  that  $10,000  a  year  transitional  pay- 
ments are  being  made  for  10  years  with  re- 
spect to  8,350  acres  of  acquired  lands  on  the 
Big  Thompson  project  In  Colorado.  It  Is 
also  noted  that  tax  equivalent  payments  are 
being  made  p>endlng  the  development  of  irri- 
gation systems  on  219.000  acres  of  land  In 
Washington. 

Finally  It  may  be  noted  that  there  have 
been  and  are  Instances  in  which  the  Federal 
Government   has   supplied   and   maintained 


school  buildings  or  the  contractor  has  been 
required  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Federal 
employees  as  well  as  those  of  the  contractor. 
In  other  cases  the  law  has  provided  that 
payments  may  be  made  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts where  an  undue  burden  Is  imposed 
by  reason  of  the  attendance  of  children  of 
employees  working  on  the  construction  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
in  the  reclamation  areas  there  are  pay- 
ments made  cither  for  the  purpose  of 
public  services  or  for  education,  or  there 
are  outright  payments  made  for  land 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  we  have  established  a  prece- 
dent already  in  existing  public  law  for 
payments  to  these  hydroelectric  projects 
imder  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  bill 
which  would  deny  the  Board  which  is 
to  be  set  up  the  right  to  examine  the 
matter  and  to  make  whatever  recom- 
mendations it  desires  with  respect  to 
projects  other  than  those  presently  cov- 
ered. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  seeks 
to  do  is  to  exclude  for  a  brief  period  of 
time,  for  the  5-year  period  during  which 
payments  are  to  be  made,  the  electrical 
generation  facilities  which  are  not  cur- 
rently covered  by  some  other  form  of 
Federal  statute.  All  of  the  major  hydro- 
electric projects  to  dale  have  been  cov- 
ered by  some  form  of  compensation; 
either  imder  a  revenue  sharmg  plan  or 
some  form  of  special  payment  to  the 
areas  affected  by  the  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All 
time  for  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment and  all  time  for  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland  I . 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Under  the  agreement,  is 
this  motion  treated  as  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
Chair  will  state  for  the  mformation  of 
the  Senator  that  it  is  a  motion,  and  it  is 
subject  to  the  time  limitation  under  the 
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unanimous -consent    agreement,,    of     15 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  say 
that  with  authority,  because  I  talked 
with  representatives  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau this  morning.  They  reaffirm  what 
they  previously  stated.  There  are  many 
unresolved  issues:  and,  in  addition,  the 
bill  could  cost  the  Treasury  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

So,  speaking  for  the  Bureaj  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Treasury — and  I  believe 
they  make  a  good  case — the  very  fact 
that  amendments  have  been  adopted  the 
effect  of  which  is  unpredictable  at  the 
moment  is  the  best  reason  I  know  of  why 
the  bill  should  go  back  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   will    the    Senator    withhold    that 
suggestion  for  a  moment? 
Mr,  DIRKSEN.     Certainly. 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Texas.     T    under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HtTMPHREY]   will  take  onlj-  1  min- 
ute.     Does    the    Senator    from    Illinois 
desire  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes.     Mr.  President. 
I   ask   for   the   yeas   and   nay.s   on   my 
motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderc-d. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.'udent,  I 
recoernize  that  the  present  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  opposed  to 
the  bill.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  the 
bill  was  drafted  in  1956  by  a  ta.sk  force 
composed  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  pro'essional 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  a  representative  of  Lhe  Leg- 
islative Counsel's  oCBce  of  the  Senate. 
and  techJiicians  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  ."^pent  3  months  m  ncgotiat.ons  and 
we  trimmed  the  bill  down  to  a  very  basic 
minimum  The  bill  has  safeguards  in 
It  so  that  no  local  community  can  have 
a  windfall.  The  bill  has  standards  in  it 
to  suide  the  Federal  Board.  The  bill  will 
for  the  first  time  give  .some  recognition 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  local  gov- 
ernment fi.scal  problems,  particularly, 
to  revenues. 

Almost  every  Senator  is  concerned 
about  State  right^s  and  local  government. 
The  Presiding  Officer  [Mr  Talm.adgeI  is 
one  of  the  most  valiant  champions  of 
local  government  and  State  rights.  The 
bill  makes  State  rights  a  meaningful 
reality  first,  by  providing  for  a  study  of 
the  revenue  needs  of  li>cal  government, 
and,  second,  a  modest  beginning  in  terms 
of  a  limited  proeram  dealing  with  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  clear-cut  responsi- 
bility to  local  government. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  agree  with 
what  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 


has  said.  This  is  a  modest  program.  It 
has  been  all  too  long  delayed.  Seven 
years  is  a  long  time  for  a  study  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  live  up  to  a  responsibility  which 
it  has  recognized  by  passing  similar  leg- 
islation. Twenty  years  is  all  too  long. 
I  hope  the  motion  will  be  defeated,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  stand  up  and  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  this  legislation, 
which  has  been  fashioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  all  those  who 
have  stood  with  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  support 
the  bill,  and  I  speak  m  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  oppose  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  on  the  grounds  which 
I  stated  yesterday.  The  bill  is  a  posi- 
tive recognition  of  the  need  to  help  com- 
munities upon  which  Federal  installa- 
tions, principally  war  plants,  have  im- 
posed an  unduly  heavy  burden. 

I  believe  that  the  most  significant 
sentence  m  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ber- 
najd  F.  Hillenbrand,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  County 
OiJiciaLs.  is  this; 

WUh  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
National  Government  £ind  with  the  complex 
lutJusinHl  defease  and  commercial  and  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
thf  traditional  Immunity  of  Federal  prop- 
erl^y  from  loc.-il  taxation  must  be  modified  to 
maet  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  doing 
this  in  connection  with  education  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  communities, 
to  support  education,  where  a  heavy 
overload  has  been  created  by  Federal 
installations.  I  see  no  difference  at  all 
between  making  a  grant-in-aid  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  a  community  for  edu- 
cation and  making  such  a  contribution 
for  the  loads  that  lead  to  the  schools  and 
for  police  and  fire  protection  with  rela- 
tion to  these  centers,  and  to  take  care 
of  other  needs  of  the  community,  pro- 
ponionately,  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
eriiy  belonging  to  the  federal  Govem- 
niaiit. 

Finally,  I  observed  that  the  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
David  A.  Lindsay,  as  shown  at  page  37 
of  the  committee  report,  supports  S. 
910. 

For  these  rea.sons  I  hope  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  defeated. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  mir.ute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  said,  let  me  say  that  it  is  correct 
that  in  1956  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
did  favor  a  limited  program  of  this  kind. 
However,  since  then  there  has  been  a 
U3.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  has 
opened  up  the  horizon  of  spending  tre- 
mendou.-ly,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  IS  now  against  the  program  in 
vie^-  of  that  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  minority  leader  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated 
that  this  budget-busting  bill  would  cost 
the  Government  $500  million  the  first 
yeax.  Then  it  will  grow  like  Topsy. 
Once  we  start  out  on  the  trail  of  spend- 


ing with  a  Presidentially  appointed 
board,  the  cost  will  not  only  be  $500  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  cost  for  the  first  year. 
Nobody  knows  how  much  it  will  cost 
from  then  on.  Then  we  can  kiss  goodby 
to  any  chance  of  ever  again  balancing 
the  American  budget. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit  for 
further  study  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  m  the  chair  > .  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  motion  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  An- 
derson), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co I  Mr  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  DouGL.^s!.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  E/vstlanpI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennes^see  I  Mr.  Kefauver  ! , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Mc- 
GeeI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings]   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [  Mr.  Eastland  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  M*s.souri  (Mr.  HenningsI. 
If  present  and  "oting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  'nay.'* 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas  i.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan  I.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Long  I.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONEYl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Murray]  would  each  vote 
■■nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr  Hruska] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]   is  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Saltonstall]  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ma,ssachu.setts  (Mr.  S.al- 
tonstallI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 


and   the    Senator    from    Massachusetts 
would  vote  ••nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  52,  as  follows : 

[No.    196] 
YEAS— 30 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Allott 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Martin 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Brunsdale 

EUender 

Robertson 

Butler 

Fong 

Russell 

Byrd.  V». 

Ooldwater 

Stennls 

Capebart 

Hayden 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

WUey 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Lauiiche 

NAYS— 52 

Williams,  Del. 

Bartlett 

H«rtke 

O'Mahoney 

BeaU 

Hill 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bush 

Hiimphrey 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Church 

Johnston,  S.C 

Smathers 

Clark 

Keating 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Spau-kman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Engle 

Lusk 

Taimadge 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N  J. 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Man.sfleld 

Young,  N  Dak 

Green 

Morae 

Young,  Ohio 

Omening 

Mom 

Hart 

Muskle 

NCrr  VOTING 
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Anderson 

Hennlngs 

McOee 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Hruska 

McNamara 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Monroney 

EtoURlaa 

Kefauver 

Morton 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Murray 

fulbright 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sal  toub  tall 

So    the 

motion    to 

recommit    wa 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  recommit  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  32.  in 
line  1,  laefore  the  word  ■'levied. "  insert  "or 
tax":  and  insert  the  same  words  in  line 
4.  following  the  word  "assessment.' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  submitted  the 
amendment,  because  it  is  a  technical  one 
which  must  be  included  in  order  to  make 
the  bill  comply  with  the  amendment 
agreed  to  yesterday.  In  short,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  this  technical  amendment  be 
included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32,  in 
line  1.  before  the  word  "levied.  '  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "or  tAX ';  and  on  the  same 
page,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "assess- 
ment," it  is  proposed  to  insert  "or  tax." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
sene  the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me  on  my  amendment. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Today,  the  com- 
mittee accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland),  on 
page  23,  in  lines  15  and  16,  to  delete  the 
words  "the  generation  of  electrical  en- 
ergy." 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Unfortunately.  I 
could  not  be  in  the  Chamber  when  ^he 
debate  on  that  amendment  was  had. 
However,  I  realize  that  during  the  de- 
bate the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
amendment  have  been  made  clear. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  as  tlius 
amended  will  not  in  any  way  affect  Fed- 
eral projects  which  come  under  ex;.st- 
ing  law.  such  as  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  entirely 
correct;  and  section  11  makes  that  even 
more  specific,  in  terms  of  the  exemptions 
which  already  are  taken  care  of  under 
existing  statutes. 

To  be  precise,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Holland!  m 
no  way  affects  existing  power  projects 
and  Federal  statutes  which  relate  to 
them,  in  terms  of  shared  revenues,  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  or  whatever  con- 
-sideration  may  be  given  to  the  States  or 
local  communities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  on 
what  basis  does  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota make  his  last  statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  basis  of 
section  11  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve to  myself  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho    I  Mr.  Dworshak  "' . 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Is  it  not  true  that  de- 
spite the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  which  has  been  added  to  the  ))ill, 
it  will  be  possible  for  publicly  owned 
electrical  generating  facilities  to  pay 
taxes  to  local  and  State  units? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Only  by  specific 
existing  statutes,  or  by  means  of  further 
statutes;  or  the  Board  may  so  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress — but  it  will  be  only 
a  recommendation 

The  Senator  from  Washington  asked 
whether  the  Holland  amendment  would 
in  any  way  affect  the  existing  public 
projects  or  hydroelectric  power-generat- 
ing projects  and  any  payments  or  shared 
revenues  concerning  them.  My  answer 
is  that  the  Holland  amendment  will  not 
do  so.  The  Holland  amendment  mere- 
ly provides  that  electrical  generating  fa- 
cilities, under  the  term  'ind'ustrial  or 
commercial  use",  as  that  term  appears 
in  the  bill,  that  are  not  covered  by  exist- 
ing law.  shall  be  excluded. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Most  of  them  are 
not  covered,  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  they  are  ex- 
cluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  1  or  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  2 
minutes  of  the  time  available  m  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  the  fact  that  on  pace  22,  in  line  9, 
under  the  definitions,  the  term  "State" 
is  defined  to  mean  'any  State  of  the 
United  States." 

Will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  agree 
to  accept  an  amendment  to  add  the 
words  ■'and  the  District  of  Columbia"? 

In  view  of  the  compliment  recently 
paid  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  by  the 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  want  to  discriminate 
aeainst  them  by  excluding  them  from 
the  benefits  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  this 
whole  matter  was  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  staff  and  by  the 
committee  some  years  ago  and  also  in 
this  86th  Congress.  The  reason  why  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  not  included 
is  simply  that  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia there  is  Federal  sharing  and  ob- 
viously there  are  Federal  appropriations. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  taxes  which  normally 
would  be  levied  on  the  property  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  such  property 
were  privately  owned.  There  is  an  au- 
thorization to  pay  up  to  $25  million,  as 
a  Federal  contribution:  but  that  is  far 
less  than  the  amount  of  taxes  which 
would  be  paid  on  these  Federal  properties 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  they  were 
privately  owned. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  a.sking, 
as  regards  the  categories  of  special  as- 
sessments and  commercial  and  indus- 
trial properties  covered  by  the  bill,  that 
when  a  special  provision  already  is  made, 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  included.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  have  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  "State."  so 
the  whole  bill  will  also  apply  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  surh  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  offer  that  amendment  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESTDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''    The  Chair  hear^^  none. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  then  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing amendment:  On  page  22,  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  'States."  to  include 
•'and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order:  Is  not  my  amendment 
pendins?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes:  but 
the  Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  the  submission  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  Case]  would  not  displace  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
offered. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thought  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  has 
not  yet  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  the 
technical  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  must 
be  included  in  the  bill,  if  it  is  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  action  taken  yester- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  froni  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre.-;ident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
men:  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dako:a       Mr 

President,    I    offer    an    amendment,    on 

page    22,    in    line    10,    after    the    word 

States",  to   insert  the  words  "and   the 

District  of  Columbia.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI?  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  pat;e  22.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"States",  to  add  the  words  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!^.  The 
question  i.s  nn  atzreemg  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  the  committee  amendment 

EX)  Senators  yield  back  the  time  on  the 
amendment 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time 

Mr.     CASE    of    South    Dakota        Mr 
President    my  understanding  is  that  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havinc  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  the  committee  amendment,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, on  page  23.  in  line  8.  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  words  "or  other  public  im- 
provement " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
the  committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  23.  in  line  8.  to  strike  out 
the  words  "or  other  public  improve- 
ment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  the  committee  amendment 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  on 
page  23,  in  subsection  iki,  there  appears 


a  definition   of   the   words   "public   im- 
provement", and  that  section  reads: 

The  term  'public  improvement"  means 
any  street,  road,  bridge,  sewer,  waler-dlstrl- 
butlon  system,  drainage  project,  or  other 
public   Improvement. 

My  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the 
words    "or   other    public    improvement." 

An  attempt  is  made  to  define  "public 
improvement."  and  that  is  done  Then, 
by  including  the  words  "or  other  public 
improvement."  the  whole  subject  is 
thrown  wide  open,  without  any  limita- 
tioin.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  it  is  an 
f  pen  end  coverage,  and  completely  too 
broad  to  provide  at  this  time.  Sta- 
dium.<.  dance  pavilions,  and  other  such 
bui'.dines  might  be  constructed.  I  do 
not  believe  the  citizens  of  Circleville. 
Greenville,  Fairfield,  and  Greenfield, 
these  who  live  in  rural  areas,  and  who 
will  get  no  benefit  out  of  such  construc- 
tion, should  be  paying  taxes  to  build  such 
public  improvements  in  suburban  or  in 
urban  areas.  This  is  no  method  of  defi- 
nition A  public  improvement  is  a  pub- 
lic improvement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  There  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter.  We  had  exten- 
sive discussion  with  technicians  of  the 
executive  branch  about  the  provision. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  representa- 
tives thought  it  was  important  to  have 
that  provision  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  one 
Senator,  and  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  to 
to  accept  a  much  more  restrictive  defi- 
nition of  tlie  words  "public  improve- 
ment." In  light  of  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  relating  to  special  assessments,  I 
think  the  amendment  is  desirable. 

Mr  Bl'SH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  should  accept  the  amendment; 
and  I  hope  it  will  induce  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  suuport  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
\)'  f  cannot  vote  for  a  measure,  the  cost 
i>f  which  none  can  foretell,  and  I  can- 
not vote  for  a  measure  which  merely  lays 
the  groundwork  for  another  attack  on 
tb.e  problem  1  year  from  now.  when  the 
demand  will  be  made  to  eliminate  the 
date  of  June  30,  1950.  and  an  attempt 
wiD  probably  be  made  to  push  the  date 
back  to  1945  or  1940. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining  on  the  amend- 
mi^nt. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  observe,  if  I  may  have  a  moment. 
as  one  who  has  sponsored  this  kind  of 
letaslation  for  the  last  8  years,  I  certainly 
would  not  aeree  to  chance  the  date  to 
an  earlier  date.  I  doubt  that  any  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  will  be  persuaded 
to  push  the  date  back  beyond  1950. 
There  is  good  reason  for  establishing 
that  date.  I  could  see  no  good  reason 
for  pushing  it  back. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
tjest  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
rea^  the  remarks  made  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 
He  will  find  that  there  is  a  vision  that 


all   the  Federal   property    in   California 
will  be  taxed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  whom 
is  the  Senator  talking  al)out''  Which 
California  Senator?  The  Senator  who  is 
now  on  his  feet? 

Mr  LAUSCHE      Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEI..  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  get  yesterday's 
Record  and  set  the  comments  the  .senior 
Senator  from  California  made,  and  point 
out.  if  he  can — and  I  deny  that  the  Sen- 
ator can  and  the  Record  will  bear  me 
out — anything  that  even  by  remote, 
speculative  implication  would  form  the 
basis  of  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  just  made  I  deny  it,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  Record  will  substantiate  that 
comment.  I  say  that  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  with  all  sincerity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  f  see.  I  thought  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  California  yes- 
terday enumerate  the  many  properties 
the  Federal  Government  has  within  his 
State. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Indeed  the  Senator 
from  California  did,  but  I  deny  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  can  accurately  or 
logically  draw  from  that  statement  an 
implication  that  I  want  to  use  every 
single  foot  of  Federal  property  located 
in  the  State  of  California,  or  elsewhere, 
as  a  basis  on  which  in-lieu  payments  will 
be  made.  I  come  from  a  State  half 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  wanted  to  demonstrate  that 
fact  to  the  Senate,  but  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  sincerely,  I  had  no  such 
desire  as  stated  when  I  spoke,  and  have 
none  now,  nor  will  I  have  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  I  am  glad  to  correct  my  statement. 
I  hope  what  the  Senator  from  California 
said  yesterday  will  prevail — that  there 
has  never  been  any  contemplation  of 
paying  the  local  governments'  tax  struc- 
tures on  properties  that  are  used  solely 
for  governmental  functions. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  such  payments 
are  excluded  in  the  bill.  The  bill  makes 
it  absolutely,  unqualifiedly,  and  unmis- 
takably clear  that  where  there  is  Fed- 
eral property  used  exclusively  for  gov- 
ernmental functions,  with  the  exception 
of  special  assessments,  there  will  be  no 
Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 

Mr.  KUCHEL  And  there  ought  not 
to  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Very  well.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair'.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
the  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  on  page  19.  in  line 
21,  to  strike  out  tJie  numbers  "1959"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1960  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
the  committee  amendment. 
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The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment,  as  am.end- 
ed,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  en^ossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously the  bill  will  pass.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  it  will  receive  a  Piesidential 
veto;  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  we  will 
not  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  Pre.<<ident.  6  years  ago.  as  a  fresh- 
man Memljer  of  this  body,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  and  under 
the  able  leadership  of  my  esteemed 
friend  from  Minnesota,  whom  I  greatly 
admired  for  his  work  on  that  commdt- 
tee.    My  admiration  continues. 

A  bill  of  this  type  then  came  before 
our  committee.  At  the  very  moment  it 
came  before  the  committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  local  communities  and  the 
States  in  this  Union  were  offering  entice- 
ments for  private  industry  to  locate  with 
in  their  borders.  The  States  were  offer- 
ing tax  exemptions  for  periods  of  years. 
The  States  and  local  communities  were 
building  and  offering  factories  and 
plants. 

I  have  no  ob.ietcion  to  that  procedure. 
I  admired  it  then,  and  I  admire  it  now. 
as  a  demonstration  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  those  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  at  that 
time,  6  years  ago,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  offered  an  amendment, 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  still  in  the  bill, 
providing  that  a  State  or  community 
which  is  offering  such  tax  inducements 
cannot  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  under 
the  bill  of  getting  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  from  the  Federal  Government  on 
manufacturing  enterprises  or  similar  in- 
dustrial enterprises  within  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  which 
then  existed  in  a  sense  will  always  exist. 
There  is  an  adage  in  the  Bible  which 
says: 

For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given: 
and  whoeoever  huth  not,  Irom  him  shall  be 
taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have. 

That,  In  a  sense,  is  true.  My  heart 
cannot  bleed  too  much  for  some  of  these 
great  States  which  are  filled  to  the  brim 
with  Federal  enterprises  which  bring 
money  into  the  States,  bring  employment 
into  the  States,  bring  business  to  the 
merchants,  and  lifeblood  into  the  com- 
munities. 

In  most  cases  the  representatives  of 
these  States  have  come  to  Washington. 
D.C..   very    naturally   and   laudably,   to 


continue  to  ask  for  these  Federal  enter- 
prises. But  as  soon  as  they  get  their 
feet  into  the  tent,  they  turn  around  and 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  repre.sent  a  State 
which  is  hungry  for  indastry  and  hun- 
gry for  more  employment.  I  represent 
a  State  which  will  receive  virtually  none 
of  the  largess  envisioned  under  the  bill. 
I  say  to  some  of  my  friends  who  come 
from  these  States,  who  have  spoken  in 
the  last  few  days,  "If  you  do  not  want 
to  build  the  highways,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  maintain  the  sewers,  if  you  do 
not  want  to  maintain  the  water  sy.stems 
for  the.se  plants,  we  will  be  very  happy 
to  have  those  plants  move  into  our  State. 
and  we  will  give  a  written  guarantee  that 
we  will  never  ask  for  a  contribution  of 
taxes  from  the  Federal  Government  " 

I  served  on  the  committee  6  years  ago, 
and  I  learned  one  thing  as  a  freshman 
Senator,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  technical  tasks  which  can  ever 
be  faced  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  last  2  days  we  have  .seen  and 
reviewed  all  the  corrections  and  the 
amendments  and  the  safeguards  and  the 
provisions  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
bill  and  they  have  confirmed  the  thought 
that  we  are  venturing  into  a  field  in 
which  it  is  almost  utterly  impossible  to 
legislate  fairly,  to  legislate  with  saf.ny. 
and  to  legislate  without  signing  a  blank 
check  for  years  and  years  ahead. 

With  that  knowledge,  despite  the  re- 
spect I  have  for  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  measure  and  helped  it  through 
this  body.  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
in  the  years  ahead  some  of  the  Senators 
who  now  suppwrt  the  bill  will  decide  it 
was  a  dangerous  step  and  a  vei-y  un.^afe 
step  to  take.  With  all  respect  to  tho.'^c 
Senators.  I  voted  to  recommit  the  bill. 
I  shall  vote,  whatever  form  the  vote  may 
take,  against  passage  of  the  bill.  I  hope 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote  to  sustain  a 
Presidential  veto.  I  think  the  bill,  no 
matter  what  we  may  do  to  clean  it  up. 
is  bound  to  be  dLscrlminatorv-.  to  be  un- 
fair, and  to  be  expensive  almost  beyond 
our  imagination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRE.siDING  OFPICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from   Minnesota   is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  wish  to 
speak?  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  Sena- 
tor some  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  desire  to  speak  on  the 
bill.  I  will  get  some  time  from  the  act- 
ing minority  leader.  I  wish  to  speak  m 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  say  only  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  for  whom  I  have  great 
personal  affection,  and  high  admiration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  there 
were  no  more  amendments  offered  to  the 
bill  than  were  submitted.  This  is  a  com- 
plicated bill.  We  do  not  deny  that.  I 
honestly  can  say  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
measure  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota finds  particularly  politically  at- 
tractive. It  has  none  of  what  we  call 
"political  sex  appeal." 


This  is  a  legislative  proposal  which 
offers  simple  ju.stice.  It  is  a  beginning. 
The  bill  is  couched  in  terms  which  will 
limit  its  application  to  a  veiT  small  num- 
ber of  ca.<;es. 

The  difference  between  this  bill  and 
a  mere  study  bill  is  that  the  pending  bill 
provides  not  only  that  a  Federal  Board 
shall  make  a  comprehensivt-  study  of  the 
entire  problem  of  Federal  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  all  other  fi.'^cal  rela- 
tionships between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  .s^overnments,  but  will  also 
authorize  payments  in  three  very  limited 
catecones.  Tliis  will  give  the  Board  a 
chance  to  obtain  some  experience  in 
deciding  which  of  the  applicants  should 
be  cranted  .some  relief. 

We  have  been  studying  this  matter 
from  an  academic  point  of  view  for  many 
years.  Univer.>-ities  have  studied  it.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budcet  has  made  three 
studies  of  it.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  studied  it.  Committees  of  the  non- 
press  have  studied  it.  I  think  there  have 
been  perhaps  15  studies  over  the  last  20 
years  of  the  question  of  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  the  fiscal  relationships 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  local  gov- 
ernments. In  the  meanwhile,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  moves  ever  more  into 
what  wc  miizht  call  the  proprietary  inter- 
ests and  ever  more  into  the  local  gov- 
ernment areas,  acquirinii  property  which 
is  taken  off  the  local  tax  rolls  as  the 
result  of  Federal  acquisition. 

Mr.  President,  an  honest  and  sincere 
attempt  has  been  made  in  S.  910.  This 
is  not  the  Humphrey  bill.  This  is  not 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
!  Mr.  BttshI  or  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  KucHELl,  even  though  these 
two  esteemed  Senators  have  contributed 
miclitily  to  it.  They  have  testified. 
They  have  worked.  They  have  helped  to 
refine  the  provisions  in  the  bill.  So  have 
many  other  Senators. 

This  is  the  end  product  of  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work  by  the  staff,  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  by  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, by  universities,  by  students  in  the 
field  covered  by  the  bill,  and  by  many 
others. 

I  admit  that  undoubtedly  there  are 
some  flaws  in  the  bill.  I  hope  when  it 
goes  to  the  House  of  Repre.'=cntatives  it 
will  be  worked  on  and  some  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  it.  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  efforts  were  made  to  see  to 
it  that  the  bill  did  not  have  an  open 
end.  that  it  was  not  a  handout,  that  it 
would  not  lead  to  fiscal  irresponsibility 
or  recklessness.  What  we  tried  to  do 
was  to  get  a  system  of  casework,  so  to 
sc>eak.  before  the  Board,  so  that  the 
Board  could  attempt  to  i>erfect  some 
kind  of  system. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  say.  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, that  what  he  has  had  to  say  I 
think  has,  I  believe,  confirmed  every- 
thing I  said  a  few  minutes  ago. 

In  the  first  place.  I  will  testify  from 
my  experience  in  the  years  I  worked  on 
this  type  of  bill  m  the  committee  with 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  agree  100  percent  that  the  Sena- 
tor's service  in  this  field  has  not  been 
from  any  political  motivation.  With 
the  deepest  of  sincerity,  with  the  great- 
est of  skill,  with  unlimited  industry  and 
unflagging  enthusiasm,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  worked  his  level 
best  to  bring  forth  a  fair,  a  reasonable, 
and  a  constructive  measure.  I  honor 
the  Senator  for  that. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  infor- 
mation that  there  have  been  15  different 
studies  of  this  matter  by  different  groups, 
in  an  attempt  to  devise  some  way  of 
achieving  the  effect  desired  without  dis- 
crimination, without  danger,  and  without 
extravagance,  and  that  these  groups 
iiave  been  unable  to  find  the  solution, 
confirms    my    opinion. 

I  honor  the  sincerity  and  the  skill  of 
the  Senator.  However,  thi.';  proposal  rep- 
resents a  step  out  into  the  darkness  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  with 
the  under.--tandinf.:  that  it  is  to  be  a  trial- 
and-error  method,  and  with  a  further 
realization  that  there  is  to  be  no  limit 
as  to  how  far  we  shall  go. 

There  is  one  idea  about  which  I  would 
lake  issue  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said:  I  must  disagree  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator.  It  is  not 
a  fact  that  the  safeguards  and  the  land- 
marks which  have  been  provided  in  the 
measure,  with  complete  sincerity,  will 
hold  back  the  floodtide.  I  have  served 
in  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  in 
both  branches,  for  14  years.  Many  Sen- 
ators now  in  the  Chamber  are  my  seniors 
in  service.  I  ask  any  one  of  them  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  we  have 
embarked  on  a  new  program  at  Fed- 
eral e.xpense  and  have  written  into  the 
bill  safeguards  so  that  the  program  will 
not  grow,  when  those  safeguards  and 
those  protections  ever  held  back  the  tide. 

We  cannot  say  that  will  be  done  any 
more  than  we  could  say,  when  we  started 
paying  total  disability  payments  under 
the  Social  Secmity  Act  to  those  who 
were  over  50  years  of  age.  that  the  provi- 
sion would  not  be  extended.  Now  people 
come  in  to  say.  "Why  should  we  not  pay 
disability  payments  to  those  who  are  un- 
der 50  years  of  age- "  When  we  write  the 
safeguards  into  the  bill,  they  simply  will 
not  be  sufficient. 

I  honor  the  Senator  for  his  sincerity. 
I  can  testify  to  the  very  fine  leadership 
he  has  given  in  this  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me'^' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident.  this 
question  is  not  new  to  a  great  many 
Senators.  .Some  by  reason  of  their  long 
service  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  com- 
mittee from  which  the  bill  has  come, 
and  some  by  reason  of  their  service  as 
Governors  of  their  respective  States,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  problem.  My 
own  experience  in  this  field  took  place 
when  I  was  serving  my  State  as  its 
Governor. 

I  do  not  know  whether  every  Senator 
knows,  or  whether  the  record  shows,  but 


under  the  rule  of  the  national  Gover- 
nor' conference  no  action  can  be  taken 
except  by  unanimous  vote.  I  wonder 
how  many  actions  we  would  have  m  the 
Senate  if  we  had  that  requirement?  By 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Governors  at  the 
national  Governors'  conference  it  was 
decided  that  one  of  the  things  which 
criad  out  for  attention  was  the  question 
of  the  loss  of  revenue  in  certain  counties, 
distuicts,  school  districts,  and  the  like, 
by  reason  of  the  Federal  Government 
coming  into  such  county  or  school  dis- 
trict and  taking  over  property  and  re- 
moTing  it  from  the  tax  rolls.  By  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Governors  a  committee 
wa."?  created.  I  myself  as  Governor,  and 
later  the  comptroller  of  our  State,  spent 
weeks  in  Wa.shington  trying  to  set  some- 
thing in  motion  which  would  take  care 
of  &he  problem. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  piecemeal  we  have  been 
taking  care  of  this  problem  in  various 
ways.  For  example,  we  have  taken  care 
of  tihe  impact  of  defense  establishments 
on  schools  by  measures  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  and  school 
operations.  But  there  is  no  definite 
policy  or  program. 

A^  late  as  last  year  our  able  Piesident 
recommended  that  we  not  renew  the 
law  by  which  the  plight  of  many  school 
distiucts  was  recognized  becau.se  of  the 
impact  of  great  defense  mstallations. 
Tlit3  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  follow 
that  recommendation.  I  have  the  great- 
est of  respect  for  the  Chief  Executive. 
I  am  sure  his  recommendation  was  based 
upon  his  conviction.  But  I  call  atten- 
tion to  that  fact  as  illustrative  of  the 
poiot  that  no  permanent  policy  has  been 
laid  down  in  this  important  field. 

I  have  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  tempo- 
rary expedients  which  have  been  adopted 
smoe  that  time.  One  of  them  has  to  do 
wicli  the  sharing  of  minerals  in  States 
whore  minerals  are  produced  from  pub- 
lic lands.  States  in  the  West  in  particu- 
lar receive  quite  a  large  amount  of  reve- 
nue yearly  by  participating  in  the  in- 
come from  minerals  and  from  oil 
products. 

In  the  ca.se  of  forest  products,  the  little 
county  of  Wakulla  in  my  own  State. 
without  the  revenue  which  comes  from 
Its  participation  in  the  sale  of  forest 
products  from  a  national  forest  which 
practically  covers  all  of  that  county 
would  have  difficulty  in  continuing  to 
operate.  I  know  there  are  many  similar 
counties  in  the  forested  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  power 
installations,  which  has  been  mentioned 
already.  If  I  correctly  understood  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  1  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRlY  I .  there  are  approximately  55  dams 
and  power  units  which  are  covered  by 
conGnbution  provisions  which  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
one  time  or  another  gomg  all  the  way 
from  the  sweeping  declaration  in  the 
ca.se  of  TVA  to  almost  as  sweeping  decla- 
rations in  the  case  of  the  whole  Bonne- 
ville sti-ucture  and  others  that  are  more 
applicable  to  independent  and  individual 
enterprises. 

Likewise,  in  the  field  of  grazing  there 
is  a  sharing  position. 


The  point  I  make  is  that  the  field  calls 
out  still,  as  it  did  then,  for  some  kind 
of  reasonable  policy  announcement  to 
be  engrafted  on  the  law  so  that  our  local 
units  of  government,  which  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  this  problem,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  may  know  what  they  can 
depend  UF>on  by  way  of  Federal  revenue. 
I  dishke  the  part  of  this  bill  which  puts 
the  local  units  of  government  in  the 
position,  for  the  time  being,  of  coming 
with  a  cup  in  their  hand  to  a  Federal 
agency  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  entitled  to  any  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 

The  reason  I  support  the  bill,  and  the 
reason  I  opposed  its  recommittal  after 
the  two  important  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr  LauscheI 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  had  been 
adopted,  is  that  I  think  we  must  proceed 
to  make  a  thorough  study.  The  impor- 
tant part  of  this  bill  is  the  provision  for 
setting  up  a  board  of  capable,  full-time 
members,  whose  nommations  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  study  this 
very  difficult  and  complex  problem.  It  is 
becoming  more  complex  with  reference 
to  such  areas  as  the  county  of  Arlington, 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  new  State  of 
Alaska,  and  other  areas  which  might  be 
mentioned. 

I  think  that  study  should  move  ahead, 
I  vote  with  some  reluctance  for  that  part 
of  the  bill,  which  I  regard  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  I  would  not  have  voted  for 
it,  but  for  the  adoption  of  the  two  amend- 
ments which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
But  I  believe  the  whole  field  manifestly 
requires  attention,  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill.  This 
is  not  the  last  form  of  the  bill.  The 
House  will  still  find  some  defects  in  it, 
as  we  have  found  in  the  Senate  We  do 
not  expect  perfection  on  a  first  attempt 
in  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
after  many  years  of  effort  to  solve  this 
question,  but  I  think  we  should  get  along 
with  the  solution  of  it. 

Finally,  the  subject  should  be  placed 
on  a  basis  of  right,  so  that  the  units  of 
government  which  have  to  keep  their 
schools  open,  which  have  to  build  roads 
which  have  to  do  all  the  things  which  are 
implicit  in  local  government,  will  know- 
that  when  the  Federal  Government 
comes  in  and  disturbs  their  tax  structure 
unduly,  there  are  some  things  upon 
which  they  can  definitely  depend.  It  is 
in  the  hope  that  that  kind  of  result  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  that  I  support  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  5  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  listened  to  the  very  persuasive  ar- 
guments by  my  friend  from  Florida,  who 
is  a  brilliant  lawyer.  I  must  confess  that 
he  nearly  persuades  me,  but  each  of  us 
comes  finally  to  rely  upon  tho.se  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  places  most  empha- 
sis. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  although 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill.  I 
believe  that  most  of  us  can  discuss  the 
bill  without  assuming  to  cast  any  re- 
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flection  on  any  work  which  any  Sena- 
tor has  done  or  any  position  which  any 
Senator  has  taken  upon  the  question. 
We  can  disagree  with  the  positions,  but 
I  cannot  see  any  justification  for  letting 
the  personal  element  creep  into  the  dis- 
cussion, as  has  sometimes  happened  on 
the  floor  here  in  the  past  day  or  so. 

What  compels  me  primarily  to  vote 
against  the  bill  is  that  in  my  opinion  it 
delegates  the  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  to  a  board  called  a  Federal  Board 
for  Payments  to  Local  Governments 
without  any  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress ever  to  review  the  actions  of  that 
board  with  respect  to  the  payments  it 
decides  to  make. 

In  this  situation  I  realize  that  all  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland!  has  said  about  the  great 
number  of  years  which  liave  been  spent 
on  this  problem  is  true  The  problems  he 
has  mentioned  are  problems  in  my  State, 
as  they  are  in  most  other  States.  Never- 
theless. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote 
for  a  bill  which  I  think  is  as  dangerous 
as  this  bill  could  be. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  hard  to  vote 
against  the  committee,  which  has  taken 
so  much  time  on  the  bill.  Although  the 
committee  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  subject,  I  still  beheve  implicitly 
that  the  bill  does  not  lay  down,  for  the 
payments  of  money  to  the  States  or  the 
local  authorities,  sufficient  guidelines  to 
protect  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  does  lay  down  guide- 
lines generally  upon  the  basis  of  busi- 
nesses and  upon  the  basis  of  special  im- 
provements or  public  improvements. 
The  public  improvements  part.  I  believe, 
was  stricken  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  which  was  agreed 
to  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  find  any  cri- 
teria laid  down  in  the  bill  anywhere 
which  would  govern  the  Board  in  the  de- 
tennination  of  how  much  .should  be 
awarded  to  any  given  authority  or  any 
given  municipality  or  any  given  State 
in  a  given  instance. 

Then  when  we  come  to  page  37,  sub- 
paragraph I  f  > .  we  read : 

(f)  Each  final  order  made  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
award  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
tax  authorities  and  upon  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, unless  such  order  Is  modified  or  re- 
versed by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
or  Is  adjudged  Invalid  In  whole  or  In  part 
by   the  General   Accounting  Oflace. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  can  interpret  that 
language  in  only  one  way.  and  that  is 
that  the  payment  is  final  unless  the 
General  Accounting  Office  adjudges  it 
invahd.  Therefore  we  have  placed  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  in  the 
Board  the  power  to  appropriate  money 
for  this  purpose. 

However,  there  is  still  another  excep- 
tion, and  that  is:  "unless  such  order  is 
modified  or  reversed  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction." 

Upon  what  standards  would  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  reverse  a  find- 
ing made  by  the  Board?  I  believe  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  only  basis  upon  which  a  court  could 
reverse  such  a  finding  would  be  upon  a 


finding  of  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  of 
members  of  the  Board.  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  won-y  too  much  about  that  kind 
of  situation  arising. 

The  second  ground  would  be— and  I 
ask  Senators  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this — a  gross  abuse  of  discretion. 
There  is  not  a  lawyer  in  the  Senate  who 
does  not  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  over- 
turn an  action  of  any  administrative 
body  on  the  basis  of  abuse  of  discretion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  all  due  regard  for  the  work 
which  the  committee  has  done — and  I 
do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
work  the  committee  has  done,  and  I  do 
not  minimize  the  time  it  has  spent  on 
this  subject,  and  I  do  not  minimize  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem — because  I 
believe  the  bill  actually  amounts  to  a 
deprivation  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  of  their  powers,  I 
must  vote,  reluctantly,  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
bill.  In  fact,  I  introduced  a  bill  on  the 
subject  in  a  previous  Congress,  several 
sessions  ago. 

I  regretfully  must  vote  against  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  believe  the  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  studying 
the  problem,  and  has  done  all  it  could 
do  in  making  the  recommendation  with 
which  it  has  come  forward  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  made 
this  study.  He  certainly  has  been  assi- 
duous in  applying  himself  to  the  task. 
Therefore  I  regret  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  be  against  the  bill,  even  though  I 
favored  it  when  it  was  in  its  original 
and  simple  form. 

We  must  have  a  reason  for  backing 
off  from  a  position  previously  taken.  I 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Government  paying 
moneys  instead  of  taxes.  However,  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  broad  and 
very  general  payments  that  this  bill  now 
encompasses.  The  original  position  I 
had  taken  was  directed  toward  the  own- 
ership of  Federal  lands,  mainly  in  the 
Western  States,  where  great  problems 
are  confronting  us  as  our  populations 
grow. 

For  instance,  in  my  own  State  of 
Arizona  we  can  tax  only  16  4  percent  of 
the  land  in  the  State.  That  was  all 
right  when  we  had  only  a  few  people 
and  a  handful  of  Indians.  However,  now 
that  the  population  of  my  State  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  60  percent  every 
10  years,  the  16.4  percent  of  taxable 
land  is  not  enough  to  support  the  popu- 
lation. 

It  was  with  this  in  mmd  that  I  wrote 
the  first  bill  that  I  introduced  several 
years  ago.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  supported  the  original  Humphrey  pro- 
posal. I  did  so  because  I  felt  it  would 
be  minimum  in  its  effect,  and  would  ap- 
ply only  to  areas  such  as  public  lands 
where  Government  industry  or  a  Grov- 
emment   contracted    industry    occupies 


tax-free  land  and  where  that  industry 
impacts  school  districts  or  communities. 
Such  a  program  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  not  even  directs  at  it. 
However,  we  are  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem, and  that  problem  caused  my  interest 
in  the  subject  in  the  first  place. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
created  m  1945  under  a  pre.sidential  re- 
organization plan.  One  of  the  objects 
encompassed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Act  was  to  get  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  Federal  Government  back 
to  the  States  or  back  to  the  people.  In 
1955,  in  the  Federal  budget,  the  Bureau 
reported  it  was  administering  737  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  land  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  forest,  range,  mmeral,  and 
water  resources.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  gave 
for  its  existence  was  to  get  this  land 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  Slate  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
they  recognized  that  was  one  of  the 
prime  puiposes  of  the  act.  Then  let  us 
look  at  the  1961  budget.  We  find  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  has  833 
million  acres  of  land,  an  increase  of  96 
million  acres  in  6  years  That  increase 
represents  the  combined  area  of  Eng- 
land. Ireland.  Scotland,  Wales,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  Belgium. 

We  in  the  West  are  very  apprehensive 
of  the  Federal  Government's  growing 
ownership  of  land.  It  was  to  this 
ownership  that  the  original  bills  were 
directed,  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
growmg  responsibility  of  State  govern- 
ments in  the  West  to  the  people  who  are 
moving  into  these  sections.  I  wa.s  hope- 
ful that  the  bill  would  encompass  just 
those  ver>'  narrow  areas  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  insisting  on  own- 
ing land,  which  should  belong  to  the 
people,  would  make  lhe.se  payments. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  Western 
States  for  forest  lands,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  President,  we  get  very  little  money 
for  the  forests  in  Arizona — and  we  have 
the  largest  stand  of  ponderosa  pine  m 
the  world— and  we  cannot  support  our 
schools  with  those  funds,  even  though 
that  was  the  original  intent. 

We  cannot  build  the  necessary  roads. 
It  was  to  that  end  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  original  bill,  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  assume  or 
could  assume  more  of  its  rightful  respon- 
sibility in  this  area. 

Tlierefore  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
I  must  leave  my  good  friend  from  Mm- 
nesota  on  the  pending  bill.  I  reiterate 
my  compliments  to  him  for  havmg  done 
an  outstanding  job,  even  though  I  can- 
not agree  with  his  final  result. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  highly  to  commend  the  tenacity 
and  devotion  which  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  our  dedicated  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesou  IMr. 
Humphrey],  has  shown  m  pursuing  this 
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important  subject — securing  Federal 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes — session  after 
session — indeed  he  began  working  at  it 
when  he  first  came  to  the  Senate  over  1 1 
years  ago  until  he  has  finally  brought 
it  to  the  point  where  we  can  be  hopeful 
of  producing  a  bill,  a  modest  bUl,  it  is 
true,  but  one  which  moves  in  the  right 
direction  which  at  least  makes  a  start, 
and  that  that  bill  will  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

Likewise  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
also  with  the  excellent  remarks  made  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
Holland!,  who  has  brought  new  light 
and  fresh  impetus  to  this  whole  subject, 
as  well  as  with  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions made  on  the  floor  yesterday  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossj. 

I  consider  the  pending  bill  important 
to  Alaska,  where  99  percent  of  the  land 
is  in  Federal  ownership.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  Statehood  Act,  in  the  next 
25  years  we  will  be  allowed  to  select 
27  percent  of  that  land  for  the  49th 
State.  That  will  still  leave  73  percent 
of  the  land  m  Federal  ownership. 

On  top  of  all  that.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  vast  reservations  for  special 
purposes.  We  have  some  national  parks 
and  monuments  in  Alaska,  three  of 
which  are  larger  than  some  States.  In 
addition,  we  have  tremendous  Federal 
withdrawals  of  all  varieties  and  more 
are  threatened.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
military  withdrawals,  some  actual,  and 
others  potential,  which  at  any  time  can 
be  made  by  the  President  if  he  thinks 
It   necessary   for  defense   purposes. 

While  these  problems  are  not  met  by 
this  bill,  I  cite  these  facts  as  an  indi- 
cation of  how  extensive  has  been  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  ownership  in  Alaska. 

The  bill  is.  as  I  have  said,  a  modest 
one.  It  is  limited  in  time  and  in  scope. 
It  expires  in  5  years  and  applies  to  only 
certain  types  of  Federal  ownership.  It  is 
an  exploratory  operation,  which  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  a  beginning 
in  a  matter  that  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  decades.  It  certainly  deserves 
support.  It  is  obviously  unjust  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  move  into 
communities  and  preempt  large  sections 
of  revenue-producing  land  and  other  en- 
terprises, removing  these  areas  from  the 
State  and  local  tax  rolls,  and  not  make 
some  requital. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough.  But  I  am  happy  to  support 
it  in  its  limited  form,  because  I  believe  it 
is  better  to  begin  in  a  small  way  and  see 
how  its  works  At  the  end  of  5  years, 
when  the  act  will  expire,  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  what  the  next  steps 
should  be. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted  shortlv 
Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  'l 
ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
letter  sent  to  the  ci.airman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
fMr.  McClellanI.  by  David  A.  Lindsay, 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, under  date  of  Augu.st  11,  1959.  The 
letter  appears  on  pages  37  and  38  of  the 


committee  report.  It  points  out  that  the 
Treasury  Department  found  the  bill  to  be 
acceptable  and  It  embodied  principles 
which  the  Treasury  Department  regarded 
as  sound  for  a  temporary  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OrncF  or  the  Skcret.art 

or  THE  THeasitht. 
Washington.  DC  August  11.  1959. 
Hoin  John  L  McClellan, 

Oiairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operat'.on.^,  Washtrigton,  D.C. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  Department's 
views  on  S  910,  to  authorize  the  payment  to 
locril  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of  taxes 
anfl  special  assessments  with  re?pect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  re.^l  property,  and  for  other 
purpxises. 

The  bill.  S.  910,  ia  Identical  with  S.  4183 
reported  favorably  by  your  committee  during 
tha  86t.h  Congress  and  with  S.  967  InUoduced 
In  the  85th  Congress.  It  would  authorize  a 
limited  program  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
f^ir  a  5-ye.ir  period  beginning  January  1.  1960. 
on  industrial  and  commercial  real  profjerty 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  after 
Juoe  30.  1950  These  payments  would  be 
limited  to  Jurlsdictiuns  whl^h  have  suffered 
a  demonstrable  financial  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  property  from  their 
t.ix  rolls.  The  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments would  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  local  taxes  which 
wii'id  h.ive  been  payable  If  the  property  were 
privately  owned.  Increased  by  any  additional 
exTjenditures  Incurred  by  the  local  taxing 
Jurisdiction  In  furnishing  services  to  the 
Federal  agency,  and  reduced  by  the  value  of 
lix-ftl-type  government  .services  furnished  by 
tha  Federal  agency.  Adjustment  would  also 
be  made  for  any  special  tax  benefits  for  which 
th«  Government's  property  would  be  eligible 
under  State  or  local  law  if  It  were  privately 
owned. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  payment 
of  special  assessments  on  Federal  property 
in  urban  and  suburban  areas  If  levied  also 
against  real  property  owned  by  Uixable  per- 
soriB  and  of  taxes  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Interest  In  real  property  leased  or  sold 
to  private  persons  under  conditional  sales 
contracts. 

The  payments  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  be  adminl.'^tered  by  a  Federal 
Boaxd  f  r  Payments  t-)  Local  Qovernments 
composed  of  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  t-^.e  President,  subject  to  Senate  conflrma- 
tioq.  Said  Board  would  be  required.  In  ad- 
dition, to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problems  arising  out  of  Federal  Im- 
muriity  fr^m  local  real  and  pergonal  property 
taxes.  Including  the  operation  of  existing 
payment  programs,  and  within  2  years  to 
submit  recommendations  for  the  future 
treijtment  of  the  Government's  real  and  per- 
sonH  properties  with  respect  to  local  Ux 
Iaw$. 

•Hie  provisions  of  the  bill  generally  accord 
with  the  program  outlined  to  your  commit- 
tee by  the  A.sslstant  to  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  She  Budijet.  ■  >n  AprU  19.  1956  On  that 
occasion  the  administration  recommended 
legislation  'to  provide  the  authority  and 
meGl:ianism  for  payments,  during  a  period  of 
4  <rr  5  years,  in  cases  of  demonstrable  hard- 
ship Involving  the  recent  removal  of  real 
estfLte  from  the  tax  rolls  by  reason  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  National  Government  for 
Industrial  or  commercial  purposes,  and  In- 
ducting provision  that  durmg  that  period 
there  should  be  detailed  field  studies  of 
spedflc  local  situations." 

Since  the  submission  of  these  recommen- 
dations to  your  committee,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Cotirt.  In  four  separate  decisions  rendered 
last  year,  ruled  that  the  Government's  con- 


tractors and  leaseh'lders  are  required  to  pay 
the  local  taxes  on  the  possession  or  use  of 
Federal  real  or  personal  property  In  their 
custxjdy.  In  at  least  suine  uf  these  sliua- 
tiuns.  the  economic  burden  of  the  local  taxes 
Is  on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  1958  Court  decisions  have  altered 
fundamentally  the  constitutional  and  fiscal 
relationships  existing  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Stntes  and  may  require 
congressional  consideration  of  legislation  de- 
fining the  status  of  the  Government's  prop- 
erties under  State  and  local  tax  laws  The 
subject  matter  Is  currently  under  study  by 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  Pending 
completion  of  this  evaluation,  It  is  not  clear 
what  additional  legislation  will  be  required 
Nonetheless  since  the  bill,  S  910,  embodies 
principles  the  Department  regards  sound  for 
a  temporary  program  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  real  properties  In  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  and  would  provide  ma- 
chinery for  the  ultlm.ate  development  of 
permanent  legislation  in  an  area  of  vital  in- 
terest to  local  governments,  the  Department 
does  not  counsel  that  Its  enactment  be  fur- 
ther delayed  It  therefore  supports  enact- 
ment of  S.  910.  reserving  the  right  Xaj  recom- 
mend such  additional  legislation  as  Is  deemed 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  tax  status  of 
the  Government's  properties  In  the  hands  of 
contractors  and  lessees. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasviry  Department  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  A.  LiNt>SAT, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  WLLEY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnes<*ta  answer  a  few 
questions  I  wi.sh  to  ask? 

Mr  HL'MPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr  WILEY  My  name  appears  on  the 
bill  because  I  think  that,  fundamentally, 
the  idea  of  having  the  Government  make 
a  contribution  when,  in  equity,  it  .should 
do  so  IS  a  good  idea  However.  I  should 
like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Suppose  in  my  town  a  new  post  oCRce 
were  to  be  built,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acquired  .'^ome  land  within  the 
next  year  or  two  on  which  to  build  It. 
On  what  basis  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  taxes  on  that  property? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  It  would  pay 
on  that  property  only  whatever  special 
assessment  might  be  required  in  terms 
of  public  improvements  or.  under  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  L.^u.sche].  if 
there  is  a  tax  for  a  public  improvement. 
a.s  defined  in  the  law — the  language  is 
now  more  restrictive,  due  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio — then 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  a 
responsibility  for  payment.  Rut  the 
payment  mu^t  not  be  dl.scriminator>'. 
In  other  words,  the  local  taxing  au- 
thority cannot  ask  more  from  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  than  it  would  ask  from 
any  other  taxable  person  Furthermore, 
the  special  a.s.sessment  must  be  levied 
on  all  other  taxable  persons  in  the  as- 
sessment district.  It  cannot  be  levied 
only  on  the  Fe^leral  property 

Mr.  "Wn.FY.  Would  a  tax  be  imposed 
on  real  estate  on  which  a  plant  was 
built? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     No 

Mr  WILEY.  The  tax  would  simply  be 
on  what  are  called  special  improve- 
ments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Very  well.  Suppose  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  2.000  or 
3.000  acres  of  land  in  a  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  an  airfield.  After 
it  had  acquired  the  land,  suppose  the 
Government  either  used  it  or  left  it 
alone.  Would  any  tax  be  impnased  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  acquiring  that 
property? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  for  pubUc 
improvements,  or  if  the  land  were  con- 
verted to  some  private  use.  under  which 
a  taxable  person  would  use  the  property. 
Then  the  portion  which  was  used  would 
be  taxable. 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment built  a  plant  for  the  use  of  ^  pri- 
vate business  concern,  but  the  property 
was  owned  by  the  Federal  Crovernment. 
although  the  business  concern  occupied 
it  and  utilized  it,  what  would  be  the 
status  of  the  tax  on  the  real  estate  and 
the  plant? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  plant  would  not  be  subject 
to  tax.  but  the  payment  in  lieu  of  tax 
would  be  upon  the  real  property. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  clarified  some  thoughts  I 
have  had. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  is  a  lim- 
ited bill 

Mr.  WILEY.  What  is  the  purpose, 
then,  of  the  further  investigation?  The 
bill  contains  a  provision  for  a  further 
investigation.  What  would  be  investi- 
gated— the  method   of   assessment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  continuing  study 
would  be  made  of  all  forms  of  Federal 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  local 
governments.  In  other  words,  a  contin- 
uing study  would  be  made  of  the  Fed- 
eral-local fiscal  relationships.  Under 
the  pending  proposal,  the  studies  and 
investigations  would  be  directed  toward 
presenting  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  within  2  years  the  results  of 
the  study,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions. The  Board  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  WILEY  I  heard  yesterday  the 
statement  that  the  measure  is  an  open 
door  which  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  taken,  we  might  say. 
for  a  further  tax  ride.  I  am  wondering 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  that  statement. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  Treasury  Department  does  not  think 
so.  and  is  quite  specific  in  its  communi- 
cation. 

As  the  .Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holl.^ndI  has  pointed  out.  the  local  gov- 
ernment does  not  come  here  by  right: 
it  comes  by  reason  of  a  grant  to  the  local 
taxing  authority  to  make  its  plea  to 
justify  its  case.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  the  local  taxing  authority. 
It  does  not  have  any  right,  per  se.  to 
come  before  the  Federal  Board;  but  it 
can  be  heard.  In  other  words,  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  of  5  members,  will  consider 
the  application  and  decide  the  request 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  which  is 
presented,  within  the  confines  and  limi- 
tations of  the  act. 

Mr.  WILEY.  "Why  was  the  year  1950 
designated'' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  It  was  felt  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau 


of  the  Budget  that  this  was  the  year  in 
which  an  appreciable  amount  of  com- 
mercial- and  industrial -type  property 
had  been  acquired  or  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government  due  to  the  Korean 
war.  World  War  II  properties  had  been 
pretty  well  either  int-egrated  within  com- 
munity life  or  disposed  of  by  surplus 
sales  to  private  industry.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  was  felt  to  be  the  best  base 
year.  I  can  honestly  say  that  there 
might  be  a  better  year,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  line  at  some  place. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  excludes 
World  War  II  properties,  many  of  which 
were  declared  surplus  and  sold  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  1950  base 
year  takes  in  the  expansion  of  the  indus- 
trial plant  for  the  rearmament  program 
which  began  in  1950.  Also.  I  think  it 
places  upon  the  agencies  of  Government 
which  own  Federal  properties  that  are 
currently  being  put  to  an  industrial-  or 
commercial-type  use  an  incentive  to  get 
rid  of  them  and  return  them  to  the 
normal  tax  rolls,  and  not  to  continue  to 
hold  such  properties  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

In  this  sense,  the  bill  is  an  economy 
measure,  because  it  will  place  upon  the 
Federal  agencies  the  responsibility  to 
reexamine  continuously  the  necessity  of 
holding  such  properties.  If  there  is  no 
real  need  or  long-term  necessity  for  re- 
taining them,  the  agencies  should  dis- 
pose of  them  and  return  them  to  private 
hands,  so  that  the  properties  will  become 
a  part  of  the  private  economy,  subject 
to  normal  taxation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  answered  my  next  question. 
whether  or  not.  in  his  judgment,  if  the 
bill  should  become  law.  it  would  consti- 
tute what  so  many  persons  have  con- 
tended, a  real  reason  for  the  disposition 
of  Government -owned  property  which 
the  Government  does  not  need. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  so  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  testified  in 
response  to  our  inquiries. 

Mr.  WILEY,  Has  the  Senator  an  esti- 
mate in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  the 
program  would  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  term  of  years? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  made  an  esti- 
mate yesterday.  It  is  only  a  guess,  be- 
cause one  does  not  know,  first  of  all.  what 
properties  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board. 

We  have  a  pretty  good  idea  that  in 
the  category  of  special  assessments  the 
amount  will  be  modest.  As  to  commer- 
cial and  industrial  properties,  with  the 
restriction  placed  in  the  bill,  the  amount 
will  be  cut  back  substantially. 

There  will  be  very  little  adjudication 
of  these  matters  in  the  first  year.  In  2 
years  we  wiU  have  a  complete  study  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  to  Congress. 

What  we  .seek  to  do  is  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  case-by-case  study, 
so  to  sp>eak,  based  on  individual  cases 
which  will  be  brought  before  the  board — 
so  that  we  can  really  ascertain  what  the 
problem  is  rather  than  to  discuss  it  from 
an  academic  point  of  view. 

I  believe  the  letter  of  the  Treasury 
E>epartment  to  the  committee  indicates 
that  we  are  not  too  far  off.  in  the  light  of 
even  the  recent  court  decisions,  which 


some  persons  felt  would  have  imposed  an 
additional  burden  on  the  Government. 
The  Treasury  Department  in  its  letter 
stated: 

Nonetheless,  since  the  bill,  S.  910,  em- 
bodies principles  the  Department  regards 
sound  for  a  temporary  program  of  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  on  real  properties  In  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  and  would 
provide  machinery  for  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  permanent  legislation  in  an  area 
of  vital  Interest  to  local  governments,  the 
Department  does  not  counsel  that  its  enaci- 
m«nt  be  further  delayed.  It  therefore  sup- 
ports the  enactment  of  S.  910,  reserving  the 
right  to  recommend  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  is  deemed  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  tax  status  of  the  Governments  prop- 
erties. In  the  hands  of  contractors  and 
lessees. 

Subsequently,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  took  a  different  view,  and  said  it 
preferred  that  at  this  time  there  be  only 
study  legislation. 

But  the  Treasury  Department  did  ad- 
vise the  committee,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining this  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view. 
that  it  felt  this  measure  was  reasonably 
good,  constructive  legislation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  made  the 
point  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  bill  be- 
comes law  the  Government  will  begin  to 
liquidate  its  ownership  of  some  of  these 
properties. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  hope; 
yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  there  any  estimate 
in  that  connection?  Some  claim  the 
Government  owns  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  such  properties. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  An  inventory  has 
been  made;  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
McClellan  I  has  an  mventory  of  fed- 
erally owned  properties,  particularly  the 
industrial  and  commercial  properties. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  total  runs 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  of  the 
Government  agencies  to  hold  on  to  these 
properties  longer  than  I  regard  neces- 
sary. But  if,  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  they  must  make  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  must  include 
the  funds  for  such  payments  in  their 
departmental  budgets,  then  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  will  a5k  them,  an- 
nually. "Why  do  not  you  dispose  of  this 
property  at  a  fair  rate,  and  return  it  to 
private  hands,  where  it  will  be  subject 
to  taxes  on  a  fair  base?" 

Mr.  WILEY  Some  claim  the  bill  will 
unbalance  the  budget.  Has  the  Senator 
given  any  thought  to  a  possible  increase 
of  taxes  anywhere  along  the  line? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  will  have  the  effect  which  some  per- 
sons predict  it  will.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
has  great  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
revenues,  would  have  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  passed,  and  would  have  re- 
garded the  bill  as  sound  legislation,  if 
the  Department  thought  the  biU  would 
throw  the  Federal  budget  out  of  kilter. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 
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May  iz 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Yes,   if  sufficient 
time  remains  under  my  control. 
Mr.  F>Tesident,  how  much  time  remains 

under  my  control?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
L.\uscHE  in  the  chair>.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  all  that 
tune  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if 
he  desires  that  I  do  so. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  should  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  brief  questions. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield 
Mr.  CARROLL.    Is  the  proposed  board 
to  be  an  arm  of  the  Congress  or  an  arm 
of  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     It   is   to   be   ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  conflrmed 
by  the  Senate,  as  an  Independent  board, 
Mr.    CARROLL.    It    is    to    be    inde- 
pendent? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Yes,  it  is  to  be  in- 
dependent. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  the  board  to  be 
slven  the  power  to  make  rules  and  resu- 
latlons?  In  other  words,  will  the  bo(  rd 
bfl  under  the  Admini.siratlve  Procedure 
Act? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Yes;  obviously  It 
will  fall  under  the  Admlnlsttatlve  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Mr  CARROLL  Therefore,  the  Board 
itself  will  b«  able  to  Usue  and  eNtabllMh 
rules  and  rcuulttlions,  brcnuse  the  au- 
thorlty  to  do  so  is  provided  under  Iho 
Admlnlstrnttvs  Procedure  Act 

Mr  HUMPHREY  ThM  l«  correct  In 
addition,  soction  Sd)  spwlflcally  pro- 
vides that  thff  Bonrd  may  make  such 
nilfs  tkx\A  rPBUlatlons,  not  inconsistent 
With  the  provlnions  of  the  art,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  ii* 
duties 

Mr  CARROLL  Let  me  nsk  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr  Hol- 
land!, who  has  spoken  on  this  subject, 
and  Is  an  able  lawyer:  When  the  Board 
eitubllshes  rules  and  reaulatlons  and 
procedures  and  when,  thereafter,  an  ap- 
plication Is  nied.  If  the  Board  rules 
airalnitt  the  application,  will  the  appli- 
cant have  a  vcntod  right  to  appeal  under 
due  process' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Under  this  pro- 
posal.  he  will  have  a  rl«ht  to  Judicial  re- 
view  of  the  Board's  drci.tlon  Therefore, 
on  that  basis,  if,  foUowina  a  rullnw  by  the 
Board,  someone  wishe.n  to  conte.st  the 
ruUntr,  he  would  be  able  to  have  a  Judi- 
cial review  in  court 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Pre.ildent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mlnne.-wia  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  yield 
Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  -itated  the  matter  exactly 
a.<  I  understand  It,  althouKh  I  nm  not  o» 
familiar  with  the  bill  as  he  Is,  But  I 
.•(^inuld  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  con- 
t.i:."..«;  an  unu.sual  provi.^lon,  which  I  re- 
K.Trd  as  "(alutnry;  namely,  that  the  Gen- 
oral  Accounting  Offlcc,  an  ann  of  the 
Consress,  will  have  veto  power  over  the 
payment  of  any  fund.s,  If  It  believes  the 
Board  has  proceeded  IrrcRularly  At 
times  when  the  Coniire.ss  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, that  provision  would,  as  nearly  as 
could  be,  re.^ult  m  some  supervisory  pow- 
er and  control 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota ;  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

But  we  must  remember  that  as  regards 
each  application  upon  which  the  Board 
passes,  and  as  to  which  a  record  or  his- 
tory is  established,  this  provision  will 
serve  as  the  administrative  law  which 
will  be  applicable. 

In  the  event  of  an  appeal,  from  what 
could  the  applicant  appeal'  Could  he 
appeal  on  the  ba.sls  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  was  arbitrary',  caprlclou.<5,  or  dis- 
ciimlnatory^ 

Mr    HUMPHREY     Yes 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  that  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  there 
will  be  some  guidelines  which  will  serve 
to  protect  aKalnst  a  charge  of  fiscal  ir- 
rciponslblUty.  That  is  why  I  asked 
whether  this  point  has  been  con.sidcred 
by  the  committee. 

Mr    HUMPHREY      On  par,es  32,   33 
and  34  we  lay  down  .specific  uuidoline.s 
to  wulde  the  Board  a.s  reK.irds  the  mak- 
Int  of  paymcrUs 

The  PRE.SIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
lime  available  to  the  Re  lator  from  Mln- 
noota  has  expired 

Fourteen  minutew  rrmain  available  to 
Helmtors  who  opi)ose  the  bill 

Mr  niHKHFN  Mr  PresideiU  I  «h«!l 
u«r  only  I  mmule 

J  reti.-irterl  what  I  have  m\\.\  dm  ii  tium- 
bej*  of  occrtMloiin  On  .hi'.v  8  IK'^O  lii 
a  tnessHMe  from  the  DirertMC  of  iin  Bu- 
reiu  of  the  Buduei  to  ihr  chainnrtn  of 
th|i  Committee  otj  anvernmnu  Opnu- 
tUIMi,  tlu'ie  HppraKHJ  thl«  srlilmcr 

KcwflViT    Iti  vlow  iif  ((in  luimprnii*  iiitTln,! 
tli>S  A*   yBl   iitiroM'ilviKl   by   H    Uio    wn  iiiual 
tip|iim0   II*  •tiiicttTimit 

On  ()('cn«lnn  11  ha«  l)fen  muUI  dm'  \]\r 
'I'li'ftsury  approves  ihis  bill  Uni  I  \)<:\v.\ 
out  that  on  Auuust  2.V  lOfll),  (lie  An^;  t  mt 
Hr'tretory  of  the  Tirasiiry  Dnviil  A 
Lindsay,  said,  In  a  letter  a(Uliei,«>e(|  to 
tin  chairman 

f!)i»  will  fdi.flim  ths  Informstlon  |tvsn 
V Hi  tlin  tT,:)ri.ini{  by  telrphons  that  ths 
fKlftil.'ilKirntiMii  K  ;"mi't')n  on  H  010  li  f- 
fl«"lt(«fl  In  tbr  Ir'trr  to  yoii  dftt*d  July  fl, 
10.10  from  Uin  Dlrcc'nr  of  thi>  nurmii  of 
ili'i  BudKi't  riitfirr  than  in  my  Ittter  to 
yoii,   dated   AuKUtt    i  1.    10S9, 

Mr  President,  I  add  that  this  mnrn- 
Inn  I  talked  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budnet  He  has  reiifTlrmecl  and 
reii.'^serted  the  powi'.ion  he  took  in  that 
letter  t.)  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

t  believe  this  bill  will  be  an  open  door. 
Thr  estimates  already  run  as  hlffh  ns 
I.^OO  million;  S128  million  In  estlm.ited 
taxes  by  Federal  contractors  have  ul- 
ready  been  presented,  up  to  a  year  mro, 
and  probably  a  wood  many  rnrKe  have 
benn  presented  since  that  time 

r  cannot  reconcile  the  Idea  of  a  study 
bill  with  a  provision  for  the  making  of 
temporary  payments,  ttllegodly  becau.sc 
hardships  are  Involved, 

Th:s  road  Is  .so  complicated  that  the 
CoDKress  should  not  ro  down  It.  unless 
CoOKress  Is  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  a 
valid  one. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I 
opi>ose  the  bill. 

I  regret  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill,  for  further  study,  did  not  pre- 


vail. However,  in  view  of  that  fact, 
which  i.s  on  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  that  vote,  I  shall  not  a.sk  that  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  final  pa.ssaKe  of  the  bill.  Instead 
I  .shall  let  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  .speak  for  itself. 

However.  I  wished  to  be  sure  that  the 
present  viewpoint  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  is  made  a  part  of  the  Ipk..s- 
laiive  record  or  h.atory  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  yldd  back  the  le- 
mamder  of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr  LAUSCHE     Mr  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OP'FICFR  (Mr. 
Humphrey  In  the  chair ' ,  1  he  Chair  rec« 
ot.!nizes  the  .'Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCFfF  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  wish 
to  state  that  If  a  yea-and-nay  vote  were 
taken  on  the  question  of  final  i)a.UA8e 
of  t!ie  bill,  I  would  vole  OKaln.st  pa.ssace 
of  the  bill,  I  .sliould  do  so  becau.so  I 
think  a  paradoxical  situation  exists,  in 
which  many  communities  are  a.sklnK  the 
Fedeiiil  0(;vfinment  to  construct  post 
cincci  l-'edetal  ofllce  buildings,  and  brliu 
;r,  c  uiinierclal  plants,  and  olherwl.sc. 
While  they  beg  for  the^e  imi)rovcments. 
ail  added  buidi  n  Is  asked  to  be  put  upon 
I  !.!•  Feclei  III  (i(i\ct  iimeiit  of  nlvlnw  an  ad- 
(lu.onal  pit';n,ij:ii  \u  tli  r,e  I'ommiinilici 
y.hi(h  have  iiw  rood  foiiune  of  liuviiif-; 
!l;e  rnanpoui  I  [<;  be  employed  in  ofTlien 
Inc. ill  (1  in  I  III'.;   Ill  r;i,. 

I'lulei  the  b.il.  I  he  Fedeiwl  floVei  ii- 
fiieiit  Mill  liitve  lo  imy  the  equivalent  in 
taxcT  that  v^ould  be  levied  ai'rtlnnl  Iho 
piopiiiv  and  iiuain.tt  the  iniUdiiiu  It 
would  hi/!  be  piiid  m  ihr  fonn  of  taxes 

ol     upeciiil    iirtwehMncIlU,    bul     It)    lleii    of 
l.txew  uiul  »ipe(  la!  HMne-i  uiii'nls 

i:  .L  \Keie  coMtitnplaled  provldiiiH  lliat, 
lo  Ihe  eKleiil.  the  Federal  Oovernmetit 
l..i(!  icmovrd  piopeliy  fiom  the  tux  leve- 
liiCH  llie  I''e(leiul  Government  Would 
pay,  then-  would  be  equity  in  such  a  law. 
But  In  the  pi()p(j,'i(il  befoiT  us,  if  a  coin- 
iiiunlly  u'.k-.  fn  a  $J0  million  odlre  build- 
Inn,  foi  cxiimple,  uhlch  uill  n-jiult  in 
omploylnu  thousands  of  people,  the 
Federal  G(;veinment  will  have  t<j  pay  the 
e(julviUeni  of  taxes  not  only  on  the  land, 
but  on  the  building,  for  all  public  im- 
proveuuiiiN, 

Public  imprcjvements  are,  of  course  as 
deilned  m  the  bill,  brldwes,  irriuallon 
plants,  roads,  hlKhways.  scwaKe  disposal 
plants,  and  water  distribution  jjlanls. 
That  Is  quite  a  buiden  lo  put  on  the 
Fedc!  al  Government  when  11  settles  in  a 
eonununlty  In  a  Hiate,  L<<t  us  keep  in 
rnlnd  also  ihot  the  benefits  will  conic 
only  to  the  community  in  which  the 
piopeitv  Is  located.  'I  here  may  be  a 
hundred  other  communities  in  the  State 
which  will  have  to  pay  taxes  to  benefit 
the  community  in  which  the  Job-Rlving 
structure  was  placed 

Mr  CARROLL      Mr  Prefildent 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  all 
time  on  the  bill  has  been  exhausted,  has 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFF'TCER  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  exhausted 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  waa  allowed  to  express  his  opinion, 
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I  should  like  to  express  mine,  since  there 
will  be  no  record  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  speak  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognued. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President  If  I 
were  permitted  to  record  my  vole  on 
this  bill,  I  would  vote  "Yea  "  I  heard 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  had  In  mind  the  points  he  made 
when  I  beuan  a  .study  of  tne  bill.  I  kiuw 
that  certain  benefits  fall  to  a  c(jnmmi.ity 
when  the  Federal  Government  moves  a 
project  inU)  It.  I  know  tlir  civic  leaders 
and  t.'.e  f.ithevs  of  communities  want 
such  proje<  In  ijrout'.ht  Into  their  com- 
munities But  I  can,  if  neve.s.sary  irlve 
the  Senate  specific  ca.scs  where  the  Ped- 
eial  Government  ha.s  condemned  land 
for  such  a  jiroject  In  a  county  adjacent 
to  a  biM  city,  and  the  pi^jple  of  that 
county,  under  the  laxlnM  laws  m  exist- 
ence have  had  to  bear  the  cost  ihrotiiih 
sharply  increasinl  rral  estate  loxeh  and 
presffilly  there  is  no  immediate  rrlief 
ilven  to  the  p«viplr  of  such  ai  ens  I  c\\n 
five  the  fleiinte  examples  uheic  Iho  I' i  d- 
e:'.il  G(jve!  nmeiit  cuiidi-rjwu  (1  lulid  in 
WmUI  W.it  IL  and  In  now  U'uaIhk  that 
la  id  to  pnvutti  cotijoratiuns,  and  tlvAl 
lu.ul  is  piiyinu  no  taxen  to  Die  eonununl- 
ties 

Ih.ii  \n  the  (nit'Ktlon  which  c^|^cl•rn« 
nie  ^h  I  1  (iK  ttf  niv  own  Mfnt(  rtiul  rHiUTUne 

the  Sli  iu:  ,o|i  w  h.(  li  cM;.!*  In  some  ro\m« 

tli'S,  I  si.(ie«-  with  iheMrnaioi  from  Ohio 
that    If     foi    rxumiJle     Ik-ruei    wiim-    d 

I  '  ii  ofTier  Denver  should  not  tieerisnrllv 
f  I"  nn  nppllenllon  iinder  the  tilll     Why? 

II  r  Bonrit  would  require  evidence  *hnw» 
In  ;  drtnonr.trable  haiditilp  This  means 
that  every  muh  cotnmunlty  t ould  not  uo. 
Wllly-nllly.  befoie  Lhe  B  lui  d  and  dettuihd 
m  'lii  V  It  wiiuUi  have  to  ^how  a  di  fuoii- 
St  ,ibie  hkidshlp  It  would  have  to  be 
shown  that  the  conslrueiinn  of  a  i)lant 
MfcesMary  for  the  war  or  defeii.-'e  efToit. 
or  an  atomic  plant,  resulted  In  a  need  for 
pipes,  Rulters,  and  other  '■uch  improve- 
m?nt8,  tliat  the  people  of  the  co  inty 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  for  Lliose 
Uxiprovements,  unle»vs  there  wiis  enouwh 
real  property  on  which  taxes  could  b*- 
Icli'd  to  pay  for  such  improvements 

That  lllu^llutll'n  Is  one  reason  why  I 
shall  voU-  for  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  rend  from  par-  2(\  of 
the  hill: 

Ihp  liofiril  luitv  iniik"  niu  li  nili-n  noil  na- 
UUtloos,  n«l  lnc(ii>i>i«>t«tit  wiih  lh«  pnivt- 
slons  of  thu  R( ' 

It  wt*  In  view  of  that  piovUilon  that  I 
asked  the  .Senator  from  M;nne;x>Ui 
whether  the  Hoard  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Prrx-e- 
dure  Act,  to  a.v»ure  that  the  Hoard  would 
net  be  turned  loo  e  to  run  free, 
mldlner  the  US  Treasury  The  Board 
Is  going  to  be  bound  by  rules  and  re^' il- 
lations under  law,  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  We  know  the 
Board  will  follow  the  InU-iit  of  the  bill, 
as  Indicated  by  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place  or^  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
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and  which  I  hope  will  take  ptlace  to  a 
greater  degree  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
came convinced,  as  I  t>egan  a  study  of 
the  bill  and  heard  the  very  Intelligent 
sptpch  of  tile  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota.   I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  he  bill  is  not  gomg  to  open  up  any 
Kreat  holes  in  the  present  budget.  Why? 
It  will  take  a  year  for  the  Board  to  func- 
tion. It  will  tiike  almost  a  year  before 
It  drnfts  rules  and  rf'i/ulatlons.  The 
Bonrd  wi:i  start  sifting  matter.s  slowly. 
It  will  be  a  year,  too,  before  It  really  be- 
Kiiis  operating. 

UurinK  lius  period  of  time  reports 
shf'Uld  t>e  coinini.'  to  the  Cungre.ss  which 
should  reveal  the  scojk'  mid  extent  of 
this  le'i.iiintlve  pro^'rftm 

The  PRKRIDINO  OFPTCKR  The  bill 
hnvlnR  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
que.st.ion  If.,  .Shall  11  pass?  [Putting  the 
qut'^l,on,  i 

The  bill  (8.  010)  was  passtKl,  as  foi- 
luw^ 

;  ■  1/  r'\(\(tiii  by  thv  Srnnti'  and  llinrif  nf 
H''j}rf'r)itntii  ft  of  thf  Vniird  SliHrx  nf 
Amrrtca  in  fonffrr-t  (in»rir\hlfil  'V)\n\  thll 
All  II,  i\  tif  fllrd  It*  Ihr  l*iiyili<'llt<«  to  Ixu'Hl 
( ii>si'riini»iiiii  Act  .'f  iiifto' 

DULAIlA  1  K-N    nr    V<l.l'  Y 

i»  a.  (a)  AllltxiiKli  ilie  IhUiea  NUlM  U 
UUUCf  1U>  <<'l>  .  ,ilit<tiUl  iiIiUhuUkIi  In  pt»y 
iMMi  or  \'  II... Kt)  I.ituiuiul  I  uittMliulli'it*  111 
lieu   (It    'L.ik< -^     o     'i^y    hlulv   ut    uli)    p.iUl.iul 

subdlv.'.i iw    ixuiniitiiiuy  iiinrrol  vsiiii 

rpRpvot  tu  auy  i>t  ipciiy  oi  uii<  TiUpiui  ouv 
•ruinftitti  Ihs  C'Lh'"^*  h(i<ti>  iiix  iitit'*  iimi 
It  U  nslloitnl  poll)    ti,  4w  111  Ui'ii)i>i.t.trslJlt! 
niiaiMUl  hardslkt;;  u|'<h  Muh  iiMi.i  huvpih 
Bunte  oaustd  by  iho  ritriiu'ti>')i  "t  I'xiorMt 
rt<n\  property  from  IsshHoh  tjy  lui.ti  t!<>\(>rii- 

i.olttS. 

it>)  It  la  the  purpose  of  t'li*  Art  i.<  crovidp 
for  tl>»  oonrtuet  of  a  eom|irpiiri»Mvp  study 
to  ASOsrtnlM  1 1 )  lb'*  I'l''  Ul'  'hI  .  »iriit  nf  niiy 
flonttnuing  riMrt  for  r'-"'i  o  ('MiiMtiutintis 
to  thnss  fovsree.'"!'''!  o  f(:if\p  inicti  hnrd- 
ship,  and  (f)  th*'  wnyn  mid  mrnfn  wherrhy 
'IV  "iicfi  hiirrt«MI('  rriny  tin  nll••^  Inffd  fnnnt 
.  "(■(  :  \-r\\  find  pcciifitniriiHv  U  lo  fiirtlirr 
Ihr  p\itp<»"  nf  ihii  Afi  \n  mnkr  trmi'onuy 
pr'nipihiti  fnf  ifir  fUrf  (if  ih'^p  ifiivrrnmrntu 
frnin  »U(  li  hnrdwliip  prtid'nK  ihp  rntnplrttnn 
Mf  thnt  »Hidv  »)\  (Oil  hfirl/liitf  f  ))♦<  mnkinir  of 
cirinlii  rfrti-riil  mritrUnitlfms  to  Inrnl  rov- 
eri.infiitii  in  lir\i  nf  the  pnymriit  of 

( I  I  sperWil  iiwirHoniriitii  unrt  tuxfn  lrvli»(1 
fcftor  Ihr  rfTfclhi  dutf  o!  thto  Art  uiwi)  rrnl 
properly  ultuntfd  In  \irl)»n  niid  »i;burb»n 
iirrn*  t(i  drfruy  thf  c(i«t  of  lorn)  p\ibllc  Im- 
j)r"Vf  rrn'Mis 

(3 1  Uxe»  with  rrnpiTt  l<)  Frdcrftl  rnfcl 
proprriy  in  tiip  ciimodv  nr  cooirnl  nf  i.fti- 
iihir  prri'iiin  tifiilrr  icnKf  ('(iiilriu  I  ir  prrrrUt 
III!  fll,^■^■mf•n',-  'i  '  !,!'  rxi'i,'  lluil  liinrowUh 
rwiprct  '<<  !!iiit  pin|)rriv  in  c  t  't  pMd  hv  nvi' h 
tliSnh.P   prrnnr'        utui 

it  t  ixrn  I  pMii  KfHjrrnl  irnl  propntv  itc- 
Cju  (I'd  I. IK  I  ,!',  ,r-  ,11  i(i,'iii  whirh  In  III  th» 
cu»'i>dv  II  (I  lUp  1  nf  i»u\  KrilPiul  imrncy  It 
liulu.  ii  .III  nr  c'liiunrrci.U  u*** 

,  I  It,  (Ml,  .KiduUoii  fur  ihp  puymriitn  »u- 
<],  iwi]  liv  thin  Art,  llir  Coiigrnwi  mprcl* 
ili.ti  '.hi'  fclpli'iit*  llisrsof  Will  mnkpsu  pub- 
Uc  l^l'rvln'^  1.  rMi.iiiv  pruvi<li>d  by  ilwin  ftviiU- 
ubis  to  ttJiU  *Uli  rrhptH  I  lo  th"  Krdeial  Chjv- 
ornm«nt,  lU  property,  unci  lu  oltucrs  und 
oraploy«M  unci  ilu-ii  funulU-*,  upmi  thr  •an>p 
terms  uiut  ci)UUli;ui>s  u*  nvich  wrMci'»  iire 
mads  available  Ui  ur  wuh  rcHpcei  lu  uUicr 
propsrty  and  ludlvlduuli 

DKriNITlONW 

BK.  3    Aa  uicil  In  thl*  Act- 
fa)   Thi»  term  "ri!>dfriil  nit^ucy"  mrBh^  snjr 
depnrtmpnt.  ngpncy    omcrr    or   indrpparipnt 


eet&bUchment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
corporation  now  or  hereafter  subject  tu  the 
provisions  of  Uie  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act   (31  U.S.C.  846 1. 

(b»  The  term  "Federal  property"  means 
any  real  properly  the  legal  11! ie  to  which 
is  held  by  the  United  States  or  any  Federal 
ugciicy, 

ic|  The  term  "renl  property"  melius  any 
liitcreet  in  land,  and  any  Improvement 
inereon.  If  such  Interest  or  improvement 
ron.«.tUute8  real  property  under  law  In  effect 
wuiiln  the  State  In  which  such  property  It 
siiuivted: 

(d)  The  term  "controlltnK  afrency",  when 
used  In  reittiion  to  any  1-ederai  prcipeMy. 
UkeutiS  the  FeUerul  ugoncy  wlucli  u  charK<'(i 
with  Uit  uiity  of  udmimntcriug  sucii  prop- 
ens , 

in  The  term  "nuuril'  meuuii  the  Tedrral 
liuuril  for  I'uynientji  to  Local  Oovrrnmrn-.s 
esl.ibiU^hcd  I'v  this  Act: 

if  I  Ihe  trim  ".Suite"  mcunn  any  State  of 
the  United  htaten  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 

(Hi  Ttic  Venn  '  tiiX  inithorlfy"  rnennr-.  ,-.nT 
cniiity,  dtv,  municipality,  tax  district  or 
ither  political  »lU^>rtlvl*lon  or  ptjtilir  entnv  cf 
liny  Millie  having  authority  tinder  the  1"» 
of  iiuch  Htntc  to  levy  within  it*  trrrliorlnl 
turi.dtitlih  any  tax  or  rpp<  lal  awpnoniriit 
lip  ^  real  propsfty, 

ihi  The  term  "tuit"  irxeepi  a»  otherwise 
spoclflwl)  means  any  tax  of  Kenerul  appllrn- 
tloii  Ipvtsrt  nrrofdiiiij  to  valiis  by  any  lax 
nMthoriiv  upon  reul  proporiv  »liiintiHl  within 
lt«  irrrliorlal  jurisdlcHon  i>u1  (loos  not  In- 
I  MidP  iitiy  tax  iPvlsd  u|mii>  the  mii»U(f»»rtMiP 
piiiiiias«»  sale  tr«M»fpf  or  uss  id  any  pn  p- 
eriy  of  Upon  any  liictim*  dnivsU  fioiii  any 
pdiprri  V 

III  The  lertn  "lanablo  prrsoii  Itinans  any 
Individual,  paMnefslill'  prlval«>  ai>sisi.(lloa, 
privais  ciirtKirail(»ii  or  eilin  iionBiiVsMiinrn- 
tal  isKal  ptitilV, 

II)  Tiis  tprm  "apu'lal  asanxtiipnt"  rtmaus 
any  levy,  otlinr  than  a  tax  lin|Kmiid  after 
thi>  kl'tVp  of  rtiaelinent  of  IhU  Art  »iy  any 
tax  iiiithi-riiy  dlrwiiy  luxm  ifsi  prop^ri) 
•  Itiialed  within  ll»  lurrllorlftl  Jurifcillriion  Ui 
jlrfmy  ihp  coat  nf  any  publle  iniptov^mrnt; 

(kl  Tlip  turin  "fuihilc  ifjiprcvprnnni  ' 
means  any  atrest  ruad.  brirtds,  arwer  wai^r 
(liMtrlbullon  »>valcm  dralnane  prnjcrt  unrtar- 
;  ii.(  11  hv  ir  "11  hehnlf  of  any  Ux  sulhorlty 
fur  the  beriPflt  of  rraldsnt*  of  the  ureijraph- 
leal  iirpa  over  wiilch  fU<  Ji  tax  authority  has 
juriftdletU'ii,    itnd 

,1)  The  term  "industrial  or  comnjenial 
uf  ■,  whsn  uaed  in  fplatlon  to  any  Ki>drral 
prwpiTlv.  Includeii  any  use  niads  of  »uch 
property  for  tl  >  the  inlnlnR.  manutaciurlnn 
lahriealion  or  rrpair  of  any  artulf  or  coin- 
modity.  i^)  the  ti.insi'ottsMon  id  induiduuis 
or  propt'ity,  {'A)  tlie  aals  or  Ifuainu  of  a:.y 
))toperiy,  eonimiKlity,  or  aerviee  and  *i  the 
hLnMiiJO  of  pioprriy  incident  tu  any  I  I'lO 
u»n»  hcrii'  foic  fiiuincruted  but  do<'»  not 
inilude  the  w.e  of  any  tui  h  pinpcMv  t'T 
(Al  th*  housing  of  liKlUlUuuii.  lor  wl.ull 
rent  \n  tecrlvpd,  iH)  the  i-toMHie  i!  i.iy 
iiKriculiurii;  <  >  tnin  hI,iv  -  i  i  c  '■'■)  V'-''i'  '  ■' 
f.,r  Whli  ti  tlie  pli  1"  I'y,  ir  piU..t"  v  .'WHi. 
-r  uceil  woU:d  tiy  re utoii  "f  It*  uf.r  Ix-  fx- 
rrnjil  ffoin  !'  X  under  liiwi  nppUtub.c  Will. in 
"in  t.iix  aul'  ";l*>  '"'  It*  '■I'u" 

>i  ik..iAi     III  Mui    ros    lAYku.Nrs    TO    toCAl 

l.iiVI  U,SM»N  Ih 

Hic.  4,  (">  I  here  Is  hrrehv  eitablUhsd 
the  Federal  Hoard  fi-r  Payment*  tr,  I/vaJ 
(lovernments  (rcfeirwl  to  herelnufter  I\^  the 
'Boi.rd  ),  which  i;hii:i  be  coinpoaed  of  five 
mcinbern  uidi  iiiu-d  hv  the  I'rcaident  by  ar^ 
with  the  I  lOic  and  consent  of  t-l^e  Hennto 
who  slnoi  I'll  le  at  the  pleasure  of  the  I-reM- 
dent,  .N  ;  n,i  :c  tn.in  three  msmbsrs  oT  ths 
Hoard  in.iy  b(  n.tmhe'-d  of  the  same  political 
party  The  Prcaldent  shall  (1ei.!(.r>iat*  one 
memt>er  to  tterve  as  ChalrmsJi  of  the  Bosrdi 
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(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and 
three  members  shall  at  all  times  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  Board  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
law  for  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  no  member  of  the 
Board  may  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  while  serving  as 
such  member. 

( d )  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
December  31.  1966 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  5  i  a  i  The  Board  shall  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  It.  and  perform  the 
duties  imposed  upon  It.  by  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions 
under  section  6  of  this  Act,  the  Board  in  its 
discretion  from  time  to  time  may  consult 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  section  7  of  this  Act  to  receive  its 
advice  and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
problems  encountered  by  the  Board  in  the 
performance  of  those  functions  The  Board 
shall  consult  from  time  to  time  with  repre- 
sentatives of  tax  authorities  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  such  other  persons  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  The  Board  Is  authorized 
to  pay  to  such  representatives  and  persons, 
while  serving  without  compensation  for 
purposes  of  consultation  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  transportation,  and  per  diem  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,    1946,  as  amended    i5  USC    73b-2i 

(CI  As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after 
the  end  of  each  period  of  six  calendar 
months,  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re- 
port concerning  its  operations  during  such 
period.  Each  such  report  shall  contain  full 
and  complete  information  concerning  the 
applications  received  and  the  payments  or- 
dered by  the  Board  during  such  period  under 
section  8  of  this  Act.  together  with  such 
other  information  as  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Congress  In  evaluating  the  operation  of  this 
Act  and  all  other  provisions  of  law  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  taxes,  or  the  making  of 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  states  and  to 
tax  authorities. 

fd)  The  Board  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  ao  mav  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  its  dut!e=.  including  such 
uniform  rules,  regulations,  and  forms  as  It 
shall  prescribe  for  1)  the  filing  bv  tax  au- 
thorities of  applications  for  pavnients  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  (2)  the  examination  of 
such  applications  and  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings thereon,  and  (3)  the  determination  of 
action  to  be  taken  upon  .-^uch  applications 
(e)  Subject  to  the  clvlI-service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  the  Board  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions, 

(fi    The    Board    is    hereby    authorized    to 
procure  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  i  5  USC   55(a) ) 
at  rates  not  exceeding  $50  per  day  for   the 
personal  services  of  individuals, 

(gt  Subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  classification  of  in- 
formation in  the  interest  of  national  secti- 
nty.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  secure  from 
any  Federal  agency  any  information  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  and  each  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
to  furnish  such  information  to  the  Board 
upon  requep*  made  by  the  Chairman  thereof 

SUSVTTlfS    .\ND    INVESTIC.ATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive compamtive  survey  to  determine 

the  nature  and  effect  of — 


1 1 )  provisions  of  law  in  effect  within  the 
several  States  relating  to  the  taxation  of  real 
property  by  such  States  and  by  tax  authori- 
ties thereof;  and 

(2)  existing  provisions  of  Federal  law 
providing  for — 

(A)  the  payment  to  any  State  or  to  any 
tux  authority  thereof  of  any  tax  or  special 
aesessment  with  respect  to  any  Federal  prop- 
erty or  any  personal  property  of  any  Federal 
agency; 

(B)  the  making  of  any  payment  to  any 
such  government  or  authority  in  lieu  of  the 
payment  of  any  t.tx  or  special  assessment 
v/lth  retpect  to  any  such  property;  or 

(C)  the  rendition  of  assistance  to  any 
State  or  to  any  tax  authority  thereof  through 
tfce  making  of  ijrants-ln-ald.  the  sharing  of 
revenues  derived  from  properties  of  the 
United  States,  or  through  the  furnishing  of 
services  or  f.icUittes  by  any  Federal  agency, 

(b)  The  Board  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  States  and  tax  authorities 
tbereof  derive  benefits  directly  or  Indirectly 
through  payments  made  to  them  (1)  under 
the  provisions  of  law  described  in  section 
6(a)  2);  i2)  by  persons  residing  or  em- 
ployed up<jn  Federal  property;  and  (3)  for 
or  In  connection  with  any  property,  trade, 
business,  occupation,  or  transaction  situated 
>t  occurring  upon  Federal  property. 

to  The  Board  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  to  determine  the  ex- 
tant, if  any,  to  which  there  is  need  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide continuing  financial  assistance  for 
States  or  tax  authorities  thereof  to  relieve 
hardship  incident  to  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  Federal  property.  Such  investigation 
sUall  include  inquiry  to  determine — 

(1)  the  claiises  of  Federal  property,  if  any. 
with  respect  to  which  any  such  additional 
cmtlnuing  assistance  should  be  granted; 

(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  such 
additional  continuing  assistance; 

1(3)  the  conditions,  if  any,  under  which 
such  additional  continuing  assistance  should 
ba  granted; 

(4)  the  annual  cost  to  the  United  States 
for  providing  such  additional  continuing  fi- 
nancial assistance  with  respect  to  each  such 
class  jf  Federal  property  and  with  respect  to 
all  such  classes  of  Federal  property;  and 

(5)  ways  and  means  whereby  States  and 
tax  authorities  thereof  may  be  accorded 
effective  right  to  apply  personal  property 
taxes  In  effect  within  their  several  Jurisdic- 
tions to  Industrial  plant  equipment,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  Inventories  owned  by 
U<able  persons  and  used  by  them  for  com- 
mercial purposes  within  plant  facilities 
owned  or  controlled  by  departments  and 
agtncles  of  the  United  States  Government. 
(di  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  a  comprehensive  report  contain- 
ing— 

(1)  the  text  of  all  provisions  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  together  with 
an  I  analysis  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  each 
su^h  provision; 

(2)  the  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
factts  disclosed  by  Its  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions made  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  Ithls   section: 

(13)  Its  recommendations  as  to  any  addi- 
tional legislation  the  need  for  which  has 
bean  disclosed  by  its  investigation  under  sub- 
section   (c)    of   this  section; 

4)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  any  recommendations  so  made  and 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  referred  to  in 
pamgraph   (2)   of  subsection   (a);  and 

(6  I  specific  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  future  treatment  of  properties  for 
which  payments  are  temporarily  authorlaed 
by  title  VII  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1948. 


ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec,  7.  (ai  The  President  shall  establish 
an  advisory  committee  on  Federal  payments 
to  local  governments  composed  of  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  of 
whom  six  shall  be  ofBcers  or  employees  of 
Federal  agencies,  three  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  State  governments,  and  three  shall 
be  representatives  of  tax  authorities  One 
member  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee to — 

(1)  study  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  all  other  Federal  legislation  authorizing 
the  payment  of  taxes,  or  the  making  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  by  Federal  OKencies 
to  tax  authorities,  and  problems  arising  in 
connection  therewith; 

(21  consult  with  the  Board,  upon  its  re- 
quest. In  an  advisory  capacity  In  the  solution 
of  such  problems;  and 

(3)  transmit  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  its  studies,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  administrative  or 
legislative  changes  which  It  may  consider 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  equitable  administration  of 
such   provisions   of  law, 

(CI  Members  of  the  committee  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  for 
service  rendered  under  this  Act  Other 
members  may  receive  such  compensation, 
not  In  excess  of  $50  for  each  day  of  service, 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  necessarily  Incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this  section 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended 
(5  use.  73b-2). 

TEMPORARY    AtTHORIZATlON    FOR    PAYMENTS    TO 
TAX    AUTHORITIES 

Sec,  8,  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  11  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  any  tax  authority, 
upon  its  application  made  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act. 
for  any  period  such  amount  as  the  Board 
may  determine  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

( 1 )  the  amount  which  would  be  payable 
to  such  tax  authority,  with  respect  to  all 
Federal  property  situated  in  any  urban  or 
suburban  area  within  the  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  that  tax  authority,  upon  any 
special  assessment  or  tax  levied  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  defray  the 
cost  of  any  public  improvement,  if  such 
property  were  owned  by  a  taxable  person, 
except  that  no  such  sum  shall  be  payable 
unless  such  special  asses.sment  or  tax  In  fact 
was  levied  upon  real  property  owned  by  tax- 
able persons; 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  real  property  tax 
which  would  be  payable  to  such  tax  au- 
thority, with  respect  to  all  Federal  property 
situated  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  that  tax  authority  which  is  in  the  custody 
or  control  of  a  taxable  person  pursuant  to 
a  lease,  contract,  or  permit  executed  by  a 
Federal  agency,  if  such  property  were  owned 
by  a  taxable  person,  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  any  real  property  or  other  tax 
measured  by  the  value  of  such  property 
which  Is  payable  by  the  taxable  person  hav- 
ing custody  or  control  thereof  to  such  tax 
authority  for  such  period  with  respect  to 
that  property,  or  for  or  on  account  of  the 
possession  or  use  thereof;  and 

(3)  such  amount.  If  any,  as  the  Board 
may  determine  to  be  payable  In  conformity 
with  subsection  (b)  as  to  all  Federal  prop- 
erty situated  within  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  tax  authority  which  (A)  has 
been  first  acquired  by  any  Federal  agency 
after  June  30,   1950,    (B)    is   in  the  custody 


or  control  of  a  Federal  agency,  and  (C)  is 
devoted  to  or  held  for  predominantly  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  use. 

(b)  Subjef-t  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  sum  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  (3)   shall  be  a  sum  equal  to — 

(1)  the  nominal  Federal  liability,  which 
shall  be  the  amount  of  the  real  prnperty  tax 
which  such  tax  authority  would  have  l^een 
entitled  to  receive  for  such  period  on  account 
of  such  property  if  it  had  been  owned  by  a 
taxable  person;   increased  by 

(2)  the  specific  Federal  llnblllty.  which 
shall  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures necessarily  incurred  by  such  tax 
authority  during  such  period  in  furnishing 
directly  to  or  on  behalf  of  such  property  any 
faollilles  or  services  of  kinds  not  customarily 
furnished  by  such  tax  authority  to  or  on 
behalf  of  other  properties  of  like  class;  and 
diminished  by 

(3)  the  credit  against  Federal  liability, 
which  shall  be  the  aggreKat*  \alue  of  gov- 
eramental  services  of  kinds  normally  fur- 
nished by  tax  authorities  which,  during  such 
period,  were  furnished  within  the  terriiorlal 
Jurisdiction  of  such  tax  authority  by  Federal 
agencies  controlling  such  property,  computed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  unit  cost  incurred  by 
such  tax  authority  in  providing  like  services. 
or  (in  the  absence  of  such  datai  the  unit 
cost  Incurred  therefor  by  comparable  lax 
authorities  in  tl.e  same  vicinity;  and  further 
dloilnlshed  by 

(4)  any  additional  credit  against  Federal 
liability,  which  shall  be  such  sum  as  the 
Bc'iu-d  may  determine  to  be  required  to  as- 
sure equitable  treatment  of  Federal  property 
situated  within  the  territorial  Jurl.sdlctlon 
of  any  tax  authority  which,  under  St;ite  or 
lo<;al  law  or  public  policy,  grants  any  exemp- 
tion or  Immunity  from  the  payment  of  any 
tax  of  any  kind,  or  any  reducUun  la  the  rate 
or  amount  of  any  tax  paid,  with  respect  to 
reiil  property  of  any  taxable  p>erson  as  an 
inducement  to  such  taxable  person  to  engage 
In  Industrial  or  commercial  activities  within 
th<»  territorial  Jurlsdutlon  of  such  tax 
authority, 

(c)  No  payment  determined  pursuant  to 
suDsectlon  tb)  to  be  pmyable  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  property  situated  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdictlnn  of  any  tax  authority 
shall  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Board 
finds  to  be  equivalent  to  the  tax  which  would 
be  payable  with  reepect  to  such  property  If 
It  had  been  developed  and  used  by  a  taxable 
pe-son  for  a  similar  private  Industrial  or 
coiiimerclal  use  within  the  territorial  jurls- 
dit  tion  of  such  tax  authority  or  in  nearby 
co3iparable  communities,  as  determined  by 
the  Board. 

aPin.ICATION8    AKD    PROCEDURE    FOR    DETERMINA- 
TION AND  PAYMENT 

3ec.  0.  (a)  Each  application  made  by  one 
or  more  tax  authorities  for  any  pajTnent  un- 
de.'-  section  8  of  this  Act  with  rei'pect  to  one 
or  more  parcels  of  Federal  property  situated 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  such  tax 
authorities  shall  specify  (1)  the  Federal 
property  or  properties  with  respect  to  which 
cUlm  is  made  for  such  payment,  (2)  the 
basis  upon  which  such  claim  is  made,  and 
(3  I  the  period  of  time  for  which  such  claim 
is  nnade. 

(b)  Bach  application  made  by  any  tax  au- 
thority for  any  payment  under  this  Act  shall 
be  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months,  beginning  not  earlier  than  January 
1,  1960.  and  ending  not  later  than  December 
31,  1964.  No  tax  authority  may  file  with  the 
Board  more  than  one  application  for  any 
pe.^od  with  respect  to  the  same  Federal  prop- 
erty. Each  application  for  payment  for  any 
period  must  be  filed  within  six  months  after 
thij  end  of  cuch  period. 

;c)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  application  un- 
dei*  this  Act  by  one  or  more  tax  authorltiea 
for  any  such  payment,  the  Board  shall — 


(1)  examine  such  application  to  determine 
whether  it  states  a  probable  basis  Xor  the 
making  of  any  such  payment; 

(2|  if  such  probable  basis  Is  found  to  ex- 
ist, conduct  a  full  and  fair  hearing  upon 
such  application: 

(3)  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  received  at 
such  hearing,  or  obtained  by  such  field  In- 
vestigation as  the  Board  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  or  both,  prepare  its  report 
in  which  it  shall  set  forth  its  findings  of  fact 
and  Its  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  such 
applicftion;  and 

(4^  enter  its  order  thereon,  prescribing  the 
amount,  if  any,  awarded  to  each  applicant 
who  Joined  in  such  application,  and  the  por- 
tion thereof  to  be  paid  under  this  Act  by  each 
oontrulUng  agency  administering  real  prop- 
erty chargeable  m  v  hole  or  in  part  for  such 
award. 

(di  Upon  the  entry  of  the  order  of  the 
Board  upon  any  application  for  any  payment 
under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  give  notice 
there-^f  to  each  tax  authority  which  was  a 
party  to  such  application.  Each  such  order 
shall  become  final  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  sixty  days  after  iU  entry,  unless 
the  Btiurd  during  tuch  period  has  granted 
a  rehciirlng  of  euch  application  upon  request 
made  by  any  applicant  who  Joined  therein. 
Not  more  than  one  rehearing  shall  be  grant- 
ed upon  any  application,  and  any  order  en- 
tered by  the  Board  after  a  rehearing  of  any 
application  shall  become  final  upon  its  entry. 
A  certified  copy  of  each  final  order  of  the 
Board  shall  be  transmitted  (A)  to  such  tax 
authority  Joining  in  the  application  upon 
which  such  order  was  entered,  and  (B)  to 
each  Federal  agency  charged  thereby  with 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  any  award  made 
thereby. 

(e)  Upon  the  certification  by  the  Board 
to  any  Federal  agency  of  any  final  order  of 
the  Board  awarding  to  any  tax  authority 
any  payment  under  thU  Act  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  property  controlled  by  such 
agency,  such  agency  shall  pay  to  such  tax 
authority  the  amount  specified  in  such 
order. 

(fi  Each  final  order  made  by  the  Board 
under  thils  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
award  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
tax  authoriues  and  upon  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, unless  such  order  Is  modified  or  re- 
versed by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
or  is  adjudged  invalid  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

HEARINGS     CONDICTED     BT     THE    BOARD 

Sec.  10  (a)  The  Board  (or  any  duly  au- 
thorized member  thereof  or  any  examiner 
duly  designated  thereby  i  may  conduct  any 
hearing  or  Investigation  authorized  by  this 
Act:  administer  oaths  and  affirmations;  ex- 
amine witneesea  and  receive  evidence  at  any 
place  in  the  United  States  and  require  by 
BUbpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  relevant  tn  the  matter  under 
Inqulrv  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  documentary  evi- 
dence mav  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearmg.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  paid  to 
witnesses  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  the  cn.ie  of  any  dlsoljedlence  by 
any  person  to  a  subpena  Issued  under  sub- 
section (a  I,  the  Bonrd  may  invc*e  the  aid 
of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requiring  tlie  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  person,  or  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence  by  such  person,  or  both.  The 
district  court  of  the  Unlt^  States  for  any 
Judicial  district  within  which  any  such  In- 
quiry Is  conducted  may.  in  the  case  of  the 
contumacy  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  obey 
a  subpena  issued  under  subsection  (a) ,  issue 
an   order    requiring    euch   person   to    appear 


(and  to  produce  documentary  evidence  if 
so  ordered)  and  to  give  evidence  relating 
to  the  matter  In  question;  and  any  faUure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
the  order  or  process  of  the  district  court  for 
any  Judicial  district  may  be  served  and  shall 
be  effective  within  any  other  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States 

(cl  Hearings  conducted  under  subsection 
(ni  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  In  any 
such  hearing  upon  any  application  made 
under  section  ^.  each  applicant  shall  have 
the  right  to  present  its  case  with  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel;  to  offer  oral  or  djcumeu- 
tary  evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal  evidence; 
and  to  conduct  such  cross-examination  as 
may  be  required  fcr  a  full  and  true  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  An  accurate  steno- 
graphic record  shall  be  taken  of  the  testi- 
mony of  each  witness  in  each  hearmg  con- 
ducted by  the  Board,  and  a  transcript  of 
such  testimony  shiUl  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Board. 

LIMITATIONS    AND    SAVING    PROVISIONS 

SBC.  11.  (a)  No  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  Act  to  any  tax  authority  with 
respect  to  any  jiarccl  of  Federal  property  fur 
any  period  for  which  such  tax  authority  is 
eiiglble  to  receive  from  any  Federal  agency 
any  payment  with  respect  to  such  property 
under  (li  any  other  provision  of  law  which 
authorizes  any  payment  of  real  property  tax 
or  any  payment  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of 
real  property  tax.  ca  (2)  any  revenue-shar- 
ing arrangement. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  any  tax  authority  with  respect  to  ( 1 ) 
any  power  property  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  or  (2)  any 
portion  of  any  muiUpurpoee  property  owned 
or  controlled  by  such  Authority  which  is 
allocated  to  power  purpoees.  With  respect 
to  those  properties  and  parts  of  properties, 
such  Authority  shall  continue  to  make  pay- 
ments to  Stales  and  to  tax  authorities,  as  a 
charge  against  its  power  operations,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  13  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat  66,  as 
amended;  16  USC,  831L),  With  respect 
to  other  properties  and  parts  of  properties 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Tennessee  V'alley 
Authority,  such  Authority  shall  make  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  in  addition  to  the  payments  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  section  13  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933. 

(cl  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  Bhall 
bar  the  making  of  any  payment  under  any 
provision  of  law  or  revenue -sharing  arrange- 
ment referred  to  in  eubeectlon  (a)  or  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

(d'  The  failure  of  any  Federal  agency  to 
make,  or  to  make  timely  payment  of,  any 
payment  authorized  by  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  property  shall  not  subject — 

(1)  any  Federal  agency,  or  any  purchaser 
of  such  property  from  any  Federal  agency, 
to  the  payment  of  any  tax,  penalty,  penalty 
Interest,  or  other  charge;   or 

(21  such  property  to  any  lien,  attachment, 
foreclosure,  or  other  proceeding  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by   this  Act, 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
limit  or  impair  any  power  which  any  tax 
authority  may  have  under  any  other  pro- 
vision or  principle  of  law  to  levy  upon  or 
collect  from  any  taxable  person  any  tax  upon 
any  interest  in  Federal  property  posses.5ed 
bv  such  person,  or  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
session or  use  by  such  person  of  any  Federal 
property. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec,  12  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board,  and  to  each  Fed- 
eral agency  controlling  any  Federal  property, 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  dis- 
charge of   Its  duties  and  obligatio:;s  under 
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this  Act.  Any  sum  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  payable  under  section  8  of  this  Act 
by  any  Federal  agency  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  necessary  expense  of  such  agency. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill 
910  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MONITORS-TEAMSTERS 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
1957.  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen, 
and  Helpers  of  America  held  a  convention 
during  which  a  new  international  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  election  of  the  union's  offi- 
cers. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  some 
members  of  the  union  filed  an  action 
to  set  aside  the  election  en  the  ground 
that  the  convention  and  the  election 
were  "rigged."  They  also  alleged  "vari- 
ous breaches  of  fiduciary  duties  and  re- 
sp>onsibilities"  by  some  union  oflBcials, 
and  asked  that  a  "temporary  receiver- 
ship be  established  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  assuring  and  supervising  elections 
and  a  convention  that  would  be  con- 
ducted in  strict  compliance  with  the  in- 
ternational constitution." 

Evidently  there  was  sufficient  sub- 
stance to  those  charges  so  that  a  trial 
was  held. 

After  several  days  of  trial,  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  agreed  on  a  compromise 
which  was  embodied  in  a  consent  decree 
entered  on  January  31.  1958.  by  Judge 
F.  Dickinson  Letts  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
had  presided  over  the  trial. 

The  settlement  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  a  board  of  three  monitors 
should  be  established  to  serve  until  the 
holdmg  of  a  new  convention  for  the  elec- 
tion Gf  oi5ccrs:  that  election,  which  the 
union's  general  executive  board  was  au- 
thorized to  call,  was  to  be  held,  as  I  re- 
call. 1  year  from  the  date  the  consent 
decree  was  promulgated;  the  union  offi- 
cials who  were  elected  at  the  1957  con- 
vention were  to  serve  provisionally  until 
the  new  election. 


In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  one 
member  of  the  board  was  to  be  ap- 
podnted  by  the  union;  one  member,  by 
the  dissident  members;  and  the  other, 
by  the  court.  The  board  of  monitors 
has  had  membership  troubles,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  has  been  replaced  for 
alleged  ineffectiveness  while  another  has 
refused  to  resign  on  invitation. 

I  am  informed  that  the  union's  gen- 
eral e.xecutive  board.  pur.suant  to  its  au- 
thority under  the  consent  decree,  issued 
a  call  for  a  new  convention  and  election 
for  March  1959.  However,  the  court 
having  found  that  conditions  for  a  new 
convention  were  not  yet  ripe  after  a  year 
of  operation  imder  the  con.sent  decree, 
ordered,  on  February  9.  1959,  slightly 
over  a  year  ago,  that  the  consent  de- 
cree be  modified  to  make  the  time  for 
the  new  convention  "subject  to  recom- 
mendation by  the  board  of  monitors  to 
the  areneral  executive  board  of  the  in- 
ternational brotherhood,  with  the  exact 
tune  of  holding  the  convention  being 
subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
court." 

In  the  meantime,  charges  and  counter- 
cliarges  have  been  huiied  by  both  parties 
against  each  other. 

The  action  of  the  monitors  has  been 
que-stioned:  the  action  of  the  judge  has 
been  questioned,  and  there  has  been 
continuous  questioning  of  the  officers  of 
the  union  itself. 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
at  this  time  to  justify  these  charges  or 
countercharges,  one  way  or  another.  I 
am  sure  they  have  been  extensively  and 
exhaustively  presented  by  the  parties 
concerned  through  all  the  available 
media. 

However,  there  are  several  questions 
whjch  I  think  are  of  concern  to  Con- 
i^ross.  One  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  workers  are  to  be  given  the 
right  to  hold  a  free  election  under  proper 
conditions. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  holding 
of  the  union's  election  has  been  post- 
poned for  almost  2  years  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  monitorship  under 
the  consent  decree. 

If  the  problem  is  with  the  union,  the 
election  should  be  postponed.  If  the 
problem  is  with  the  monitors,  it  seems 
that  that  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  Con- 
gress. If  the  problem  rests  with  the 
court,  then  the  court  itself  should  look 
to  its  own  internal  affairs. 

The  second  question  relates  to  whether 
or  not  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
lasG  year  is  adequate  to  meet  a  problem 
of  this  kind,  one  with  which  the  court. 
it  appears  now,  is  attemptinsr  to  deal. 
The  third  question  really  relates  to 
the  second  one,  and  is  the  basic  one  of 
how  much  of  an  administrative  burden 
is  Co  be  put  upon  courts  or  court-ap- 
pointed monitors  or  trustees  in  other 
cases,  not  only  in  a  case  involving  a  labor 
union,  but  also  in  the  case  of  industry 
or  finance  or  any  nongovernmental  in- 
stitution or  activity  in  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  enough 
questions  with  regard  to  this  problem 
that  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  which  are  properly  concerned 
in  the  matter — the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  or  the  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary — ought  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  problem. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr  MOSS.  Is  It  not  true  that  earlier 
this  year  we  passed  a  labor  bill,  one  of 
the  provisions  of  which  was  to  limit  the 
time  during  which  there  could  be  a 
trusteeship  of  the  parent  labor  union 
over  a  local  union'' 

Mr.  McCarthy  That  is  correct. 
We  set  a  limit 

Mr.  MOSS.  Therefore,  would  it  not 
follow  that  It  would  be  considered  im- 
proper or  undesirable  to  have  a  period 
of  monitorship  or  trusteeship  or  contiQl 
from  the  outside  over  a  labor  union? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  whether  it  be  a  labor  union 
or  a  steel  corporation  or  any  other  non- 
governmental irLstitution  or  activity. 
Unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  for 
court  supervision,  it  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

Mr.  MOSS  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  p>osition.  it  is  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  at  this  time  to  resolve 
this  impa.sse  which  has  continued  for 
2  years,  I  believe  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  McCarthy  I  w-ould  hope  that 
it  might  be  resolved  At  least  we  should 
get  somewhat  more  complete  informa- 
tion to  Congress  as  to  what  the  real  diffi- 
culty may  be. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  should  like  to  concur  in 
his  general  approach  to  the  matter,  with- 
out indicating  to  \\hat  extent  I  believe 
the  matter  ought  ultimately  to  be  re- 
solved. However  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  long  period  of  stale- 
mate and  impasse,  and  certainly  Con- 
gress should  examine  into  the  matter  and 
find  a  way  of  concludinf  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCarthy  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  There  is  no  question  about  in- 
terfering with  the  courts,  since  the  main 
problem  seems  to  be  with  respect  to  the 
court-appointed  monitors  who  carry  on 
a  quasi-judicial  but  principally  an  exec- 
utive function.  That  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  us.  particularly  because  we  have 
pas.sed  new  legislation  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  internal  conduct  of  labor 
unions,  and  we  ought  to  look  into  the 
problem  to  see  where  justice  lies  and 
what  course  of  action  should  be  followed. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  engage  in  this  discussion  to- 
day, and  I  have  not  done  so  on  previous 
occasions,  because  I  was  counsel,  with 
others,  for  the  dissident  group  which 
instituted  the  proceedings  that  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  the  monitors. 

I  understand  the  attitude  and  view  of 
my  colleagues  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  as 
I  understand  them  want  to  know  more 
about  the  proceedings. 

I  intend,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  statement  in  the  Senate, 
since  the  matter  has  come  up  here,  and 
has  come  up  in  the  other  body  as  well. 
However,  because  I  have  had  such  active 
personal  in'uerest  in  it  as  a  lawyer  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  have  been  re- 
luctant to  do  so. 

The  monitors  were  appointed,  I  might 
point  out  briefly,  after  the  plaintiffs  had 
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put  in  their  case  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  It  was  a  settle- 
ment mutually  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

It  might  be  well  at  a  later  Ume  to 
describe  more  in  detail  what  took  place. 
I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  shed  light  on  the 
situation.  Something  perhaps  should  be 
said  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the 
monitors.  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
experience  about  what  has  happened 
since  the  appointment  of  the  monitors, 
because  I  have  not  been  in  the  case  for 
some  time. 

But  I  believe  I  know  what  happened 
when  the  monitors  were  appointed  and 
why  they  were  appointed  and  I  have  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  getting  the  facts  on 
what  has  happened  since  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  McCarthy  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion.  As  he  has 
said,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
matter  from  the  beginning,  when  he  was 
not  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  he  is  fully 
familiar  with  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
continuing  problem.  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  make  a  comprehensive 
statement  on  the  problem  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, one  union  in  the  United  States, 
and  one  union  only,  continues  under  the 
control  of  a  monitorship.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Teamsters  Union.  I  have 
little  knowledge,  personally,  of  the  af- 
fairs of  that  union,  and  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  its  top  officials. 
However,  it  seems  to  me.  since  the  La- 
bor-Management Act  of  1959  was  en- 
acted to  provide,  among  other  things, 
for  free  elections  in  all  unions  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States,  that  that 
right  ought  to  be  reinstated  soon — at  the 
very  earliest  possible  moment — for  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

One  million,  six  hundred  thousand 
members — good  Americans^ — of  this 
great  labor  craft  have  a  right,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  decide  who  their  officers  shall 
be.  It  has  been  said  that  the  monitors 
are  draining  the  resources  of  the  union's 
treasury.  That  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
not  be  true;  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  monitorship  arrange- 
ment requires  the  expenditure  from  the 
union's  treasury  of  large  sums  of  money. 
This  is  not  a  democratic  system  which 
ought  to  be  continued  ad  infmitum.  The 
time  has  come,  it  occurs  to  me,  when 
the  members  of  the  Teamsters'  Union 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  elect  their 
national  officers,  and  the  choice  should 
be  theirs.  It  might  be  that  the  moni- 
tors would  not  agree  with  that  choice, 
but  that  does  not  matter  in  a  demo- 
cratic coimtry  such  as  ours. 

For  example,  over  the  years,  many 
criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  union 
of  which  Harry  Bridges  is  the  presi- 
dent. Yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
take  the  control  of  that  union  from  the 
officers  elected  by  its  members  and  to 
place  such  control  In  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  monitors.    I  do  not  think  that 


ought  to  be  done  indefinitely  with  re- 
spect to  any  union. 

I  am  glad  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart]  has  introduced 
a  bill  on  this  subject,  and  I  join  several 
of  my  colleagues  m  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  bill  will  have  early  considera- 
tion. In  making  that  statement,  I  do 
not  wish  to  imply  a  personal  belief  that 
Congress  should  intervene  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  now  pending  before 
the  courts.  In  whatever  way  this  is  to 
be  accomplished.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
should,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  have 
the    right   to   elect   their    own   officers. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  11510)  to  amend  further  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  j)ro  tempore: 

S  2778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts; 

H.R.  1607  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Anne  Morgan;  and 

H.R.  10474.  An  act  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  modern  naval  vessels. 


THE   SU^rMIT   AND  THE   TEST   BAN 
FALLACY 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
ing Monday  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
and  the  supreme  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
world  will  come  together  in  Geneva  for 
still  another  summit  conference. 

There  is  an  uneasiness  in  all  of  us,  I 
believe,  about  the  outcome  of  this  con- 
ference. There  is  an  uneasiness 
throughout  the  country,  some  of  it  ar- 
ticulate, most  of  it  inarticulate.  De- 
spite our  reassuring  statements,  there  is 
still  uneasiness  among  our  allies.  As  for 
the  so-called  neutral  nations,  from  the 
least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them, 
from  the  most  friendly  to  the  most  criti- 
cal— they  all  know  that  their  fate,  too, 
ultimately  depends  on  the  hard  reality 
of  American  power.  And.  though  they 
cannot  say  so,  they  share  the  uneasiness 
of  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

This  uneasiness  has  been  fanned  by 
the  forcing  down  of  the  U-2  recormais- 
sance  plane  over  Soviet  territory  last 
week,  by  Khrushchev's  intemperate 
diatribes,  by  his  threats  to  dispatch 
missiles  against  those  airfields  in  our 
allies'  countries  from  which  U-2  planes 
might  take  off  or  at  which  they  might 
land.  The  fear  is  now  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  East-West  relations  have 
deteriorated  to  the  breaking  point  and 
that  the  issue  of  peace  or  w-ar  may  ver>' 
well  hang  on  the  outcome  of  the  summit 
conference.    I  do  not  believe  this  is  so. 


But   I  am   sure   that  the  Communists 
would  like  us  to  believe  that  it  is  so. 

The  purpose  of  any  conference  is 
somehow  to  amend  the  status  quo. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  free  world, 
the  forthcoming  conference  can  result 
in  one  of  three  things.  The  status  quo 
minus,  the  statui.  quo  plus,  or  a  dead- 
lock. Since  the  Soviets  are  making  all 
the  demands,  and  we  are  making  none, 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  con- 
ference will  not  result  in  the  status  quo 
plus.  A  deadlock  is  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for.  But  this  is  uncertain,  even 
improbable,  because  we  have  so  heavily 
committed  ourselves  to  seek  some  kind 
of  settlement  of  the  crisis  Khinishchev 
has  created.  There  is.  therefore,  a  very 
serious  danger  that  we  shall  once  again 
wind  up  with  the  status  quo  minus. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have,  over  the  past 
few  years,  retreated  to  the  point  where 
we  now  stand  quite  literally  with  our 
backs  to  the  wall.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  understand  this,  and 
there  have  been  some  encouragmg  evi- 
dences that  the  administration,  too.  Is 
beginning  to  understand.  Our  policy  on 
Berlin  has  again  been  firmed  up.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  pay  my  per- 
sonal tribute  to  Under  Secretary  Dillon's 
magnificent  presentation  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  Conference  on  World  Affairs  in  New 
York  on  April  20.  I  can  recall  no  more 
cogent  analysis  of  the  world  situation  or 
statement  of  American  policy  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  State. 

If  we  hew  to  the  policy  outlined  by 
Under  Secretary  Dillon,  there  will,  I  am 
certain,  be  no  surrender  on  the  question 
of  Berlin.  But  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that,  in  the  light  cf  Khrushchev's  recent 
tough  talk  and  our  own  confusion  and 
embarrassment  ov?r  the  recent  plane  in- 
cident, there  may  be  some  temptation  on 
our  side  to  purcha.se  a  deferment  on  Ber- 
lin by  offering  concessions  in  some  other 
area. 

Specifically.  I  fear  that,  because  we  do 
not  understand  the  gravity  of  the  issue, 
we  will  yield  to  the  demand  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban  covermg  not  only  detectable 
tests  which  contarr.inate  the  atmosphere, 
but  nondetectable  tests  that  do  not  result 
in  contamination.  And  if  such  a  treaty 
should  not  be  signed  at  Geneva,  I  am  just 
as  worried  that,  out  of  deference  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  treaty  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  we  will  consent  to  further  pro- 
long the  20-month  old  voluntary  mora- 
torium on  weapons  tests  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  to  this  subject,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks, 

I  speak  on  this  subject  for  the  first 
time  with  some  hesitation,  knowing  how 
much  study  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  could  not  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  6  months  ago  because  I  stood  in 
awe  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who  could 
bandy  about  words  like  "thermonuclear" 
and  "fissionable"  and  "neutron."  If  I 
venture  to  speak  today  on  the  question  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban,  and  if  I  now  myself 
employ  a  few  of  the  technical  words  that 
seemed  awesome  a  few  months  ago,  there 
are  two  reasons  for  this  transformation. 

Reason  No  1  was  a  gnawing  convic- 
tion  that  the  moratorium  was  wrong. 
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that  the  Communists  were  not  abiding  by 
it.  that  it  increased  the  danger  of  war 
rather  than  diminished  it,  that  it  might 
ultimately  cost  us  our  freedom. 

Reason  No.  2  was  my  recent  illness, 
which  Rave  me  some  time  for  reading 
and  reflection  The  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  thought  about  the  problem,  the 
more  I  discussed  the  matter,  the  more  I 
was  able  to  replace  intuitive  estimates 
with  established  facts — the  stronger  my 
fears  and  my  convictions  became. 

I  now  believe  that  we  stand  in  mortal 
peril,  and  that  this  peril  is  not  many 
years  removed. 

The  lack  of  understanding  on  the  test 
ban  issue  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
its  complexity  It  is  really  not  that  com- 
plex. The  scientific  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem can,  I  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  be 
understood  by  any  intelligent  lajinan. 
To  achieve  comprehension,  the  basic  re- 
quirement IS  the  kind  of  understanding 
of  politics  and  of  the  nature  of  com- 
munism and  of  the  realities  of  power  re- 
lationships that  I  believe  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  possess. 

Why,  then,  is  taere  so  little  under- 
standing?    I  can  think  of  two  reasons: 

First,  the  facts  have  not  been  given  to 
the  public. 

Second,  our  minds  have  been  confused, 
our  nerves  dulled,  our  wills  sapped,  by 
what  I  consider  the  Kremlin's  most  spec- 
tacular triumph  in  the  realm  of  propa- 
ganda and  psychological  conditioning. 

Thanks  to  the  occasional  learned  pres- 
entations by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1  and  by 
the  equally  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  I,  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  I  believe  that  we  In 
this  body  are  beginning  to  have  an 
awareness  of  the  problem.  The  justifica- 
tion for  my  speech  today  Is  that  I  believe 
we  must  look  at  the  problem  both  whole 
and  in  detail. 

We  start  from  the  premise  that  the 
whole  complex  of  nuclear  problems — in- 
cluding such  matters  as  the  question  of 
nuclear  weapons  technoloRy,  the  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  use  of  nurlenr  weapons, 
the  teat  ban,  the  moratorium— must  be 
viewed  within  the  context  of  national 
purpose,  as  exprrssed  by  our  foreign 
policy 

We  have  certain  sttxted  purposes  on 
which  there  is  broad  blpivitinnn  agi tor- 
ment. We  are  committed  to  the  broad, 
moral  purposes  that  are  slated  with  en- 
during eloquence  m  our  great  historic 
documents,  We  are  committed  to  the 
defense  of  our  own  freedoiu.^.  and  of  the 
free  world  at  large  against  Communist 
aggreaslon.  We  are  commltted-sln- 
cerely,  If  vaguely  and  inerreotually— to 
the  extension  of  freedom  to  the  peoples 
now  enslaved  by  communism  and  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Wo  are  committed  to  the  malnte- 
nance  of  peace — with  Justice,  and  with- 
out surrender  We  do  not  believe  In 
peace  at  any  price.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin once  declared  that  those  who  believe 
they  "can  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety."  There  Is  as 
much  truth  In  this  In  the  age  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  as  there  was  at  the 
time  It  was  written  by  Frunkhn. 


On  these  attitudes  and  purposes  we 
agree.  But  there  have  been  times  in  re- 
cent years  when  I  have  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  conduct  of  our  foreitrn 
policy  had  somehow  been  separated 
from  any  guiding  principles,  that  we 
were  simply  responding  on  a  fire  depart- 
ment basis  to  emergencies  and  crises 
created  by  the  Kremlin. 

I  am  even  more  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  entire  critical  relationship  be- 
tween nuclear  weapons  and  foreign  pol- 
icy has  not  been  understood.  The  nu- 
clear capabilities  we  have  developed  are 
sadly  out  of  balance  and  at  certain 
points  are  in  conflict  with  the  principles 
we  espouse.  They  are,  I  fear,  inade- 
quate to  cope  witii  the  spectrum  of  dan- 
gers that  confront  us.  Our  guileless 
approach  to  the  moratorium  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  reflection  of  the  same  dis- 
junction between  our  nuclear  thinking 
and  our  national  commitments. 

All  the  purposes  I  have  enumerated 
are  interrelated.  In  order  to  maintain 
peace,  in  order  to  defend  the  free  world, 
in  order  to  embark  on  a  positive  foreign 
policy,  in  order  to  extend  the  frontiers 
of  freedom,  in  order  to  keep  faith  with 
our  forebears  and  our  children,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  thermonuclear 
war  to  a  minimum,  in  order  to  create 
a  stable  basis  for  peace,  there  are  two 
prior  conditions  that  must  be  met. 

The  first  requirement,  on  which  there 
is  no  dispute,  is  that  we  maintain  a 
superiority  in  ^rategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons— that  is,  large-yield  weapons  of 
devastating  power — so  that  the  Soviets 
will  never  be  tempted  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment of  the  cold  war  by  means  of  a 
thermonuclear  Pearl  Harbor.  We  are 
committed  to  the  avoidance  of  preven- 
tive war.  If  the  Kremlin  should  strike 
first,  only  a  portion  of  our  original 
strength  \*'ouId  get  off  the  ground,  and 
only  a  portion  of  this,  In  turn,  would 
reach  enemy  targets.  General  Powers 
has  expressed  the  oplr.lon  that  u  sur- 
prise Soviet  missile  attuck  could  reduce 
our  ability  to  retaliate  to  near-zero. 
This  viewpoint  ha.s  been  ciiallcnged  by 
other  competent  omcer.s;  but  even  the 
most  optlml.itic  estimates  concede  that 
a  surprise  strike  by  llie  Soviets  ml«ht 
Unmediatiily  eluiiinate  SO  percent  nr 
more  of  our  bombers  and  ICBM's  To 
serve  as  ah  effective  deterrent  to  a  .h'u- 
prlso  atiark,  therefore,  our  superiori'v 
must  be  nothing  short  of  overwhelming 

TtKlay,  I  am  ii\clined  to  agree  with  Mir 
President  that  our  retaliatory  rapablUtv 
Is  sufnclcnt  to  deter  such  an  at' ink 
Technological  superiority,  howcvor  is 
NometlilnH  that  must  be  con.ilantly  re- 
newed. If  the  Soviet,^  ever  achieve  ."su- 
periority or  If  they  beat  us  to  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  f^e!d  of  nurlnir 
weaponry-^for  example,  the  antl-mis.siic 
missile — a  preemptive  strike  might  be- 
come a  seiiou.-*  po.ssibtllty  We  cannot 
Ignore  thli  po.ssibiUty,  the  more  so  .sinco 
Soviet  military  thlnkei.s — and  I  shall 
cite  evidence  of  this— have  given  such 
serious  can.slderation  to  t!ie  concept 
of  a  preemptive  strike 

Corollaries  of  requirement  No.  1 
would  be  the  development  of  an  anti- 
missile defense,  Die  invignrntion  of  our 
civil  defenne,  and  a  mandatory  shelter 
construction  program     The  >;reater  our 


ability  to  survive  a  surpri.se  attack  and 
to  retaliate,  the  less  likelihood  there  is 
that  such  an  attack  will  ever  take  place. 

But  our  strategic  deterrent  by  itself 
is  not  enough.  Indeed,  by  itself  it  may 
be  highly  dangerous.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  Thomas  Murray's  argument 
that  we  have  placed  altogether  too  one- 
sided an  emphasis  on  multimegaton 
weapons,  that  our  very  capacity  'to 
wreak  unlimited  nuclear  violence  in- 
hibits us  from  the  use  of  limited  force 
which  may  be  politically  necessary."  I 
am.  in  fact,  inclined  to  believe  that,  with 
our  exclusive  reliance  on  nuclear  retalia- 
tion, we  have  succeeded  in  frightening 
ourselves  and  our  allies  far  more  than 
we  have  frightened  the  Kremlin. 

Obviously,  if  the  Kremlin  drops 
thermonuclear  warheads  on  American 
cities,  we  will  retaliate  in  kind;  we  would 
have  no  alternative.  But  if  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  a  limited  challenge  at 
Berlin  or  in  tlie  Mideast  or  in  the  Far 
East,  can  we,  will  we,  respond  to  this 
by  destroying  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  in  Soviet  cities?  This  is  a 
terrible  decision  for  any  President  to 
have  to  make,  especially  when  he  knows 
that  minutes  later  a  comparable  number 
of  American  civilians  will  have  perislied 
in  the  ashes  of  our  own  cities. 

Requirement  No.  2.  therefore,  Is  the 
development  of  a  system  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  capable  of  being  used 
with  discrimination  against  military  tar- 
gets both  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the 
rear.  The  possession  of  such  weapons 
would  enable  the  forces  of  freedom.  In 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  to  confront  the 
vastly  superior  Communist  manpower 
with  firepower  of  "unacceptable"  supe- 
riority. Only  in  this  way  can  we  offer 
deterrence  to  the  increasingly  serious 
threat  of  limited  aggression. 

"We  arm  to  parley,"  Wln.'^ton  Church- 
Ill  once  said.  The  peace  of  the  world  can 
be  considered  secure  only  when  we  have 
met  the.«ie  two  basic  requirement.s — only 
when  we  have  established  deterrence  at 
both  the  atrateglo  aiul  limltod  levels.  At 
that  point  we  could  uu  to  the  confer* 
enoo  table  with  the  Initiative  firmly  In 
our  graap.  At  that  point  we  mnift  truly 
I'mbark  on  a  i)o.sit:\r  fmrit;!-.  i)Miir\' 

If  our  wr.iiui'.s  nvi.;irt'ment«  shotjld 
1)0  dclermliutl  uiih  nfi-rener'  to  our 
national  purposes  and  eommitmenti, 
our  policy  on  thi'  n  irvtimi  of  nuclear 
tcitlnir  should,  m  iu:n,  ue  deicimined 
in  the  light  of  our  weapons  require- 
ments     Iii'trad,  ()\ir  onre  soulid  policy 

on  tl;r  (i  i(  ■iMon  of  the  test    ban  lia.s  MOW 

(Ipfier.r!  att-d  Into  notlilng  better  tlian 
a  f:;  ,'rrrd  uii'houi'hl-out  reaction  to 
tl'.i'  ;i;''\' riUtional  l;,\'.sterla  which  ll'.e 
KsrinliU  has  .so  cleverly  fostncd  ai.d 
exploited 

What  makes  It  so  dlJTlcult  to  ct)i)0 
\v.;h  U;..s  h\st(i;ii  Is  that  all  of  us, 
ul'.'"J,i';-  '.vc  r^•c^)^^;nl/(•  IL  or  not,  have 
been  ;if!lirt('d  by  It.  some  In  smaller  de- 
gree, some  m  greater,  niere  can  be  no 
question  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  decent  citizens  who  favor  a 
test  ban  believe  In  freedom  and  abhor 
the  tyranny  of  communism.  There  can 
also  be  no  question  that  tJic  a«ltatlon  for 
a  complete  co.ssation  of  tests  ha.s  been 
the  central  Item  on  the  a«enda  of  the 
world  Communl.st  movement  for  several 
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years  now  Of  this  there  is  ample  docu- 
mentary proof.  Through  the  infinitely 
subtle  propaganda  apparatus  which  they 
command,  through  the  thousands  of 
channels  of  information  to  which  they 
have  access,  the  Communists  have  un- 
questionably succeeded  in  infiltrating 
this  movement  and  in  providing  it  with 
much  of  Its  guiding  philosophy  and 
stock  of  arguments. 

There  is  nothing  novel  or  really  sur- 
prising about  this  situation.  There  has 
been  a  whole  series  of  critical  situations 
in  which  the  Communists  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  non-Communist  world  to  be- 
lieve what  the  Kremlin  wished  them 
to  believe.  The  widely  held  belief,  for 
example,  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  not  really  Communists,  but  simple 
agrarian  reformers,  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  Communist  takeover  in 
China. 

The  Communists  achieved  a  similar 
success  in  the  realm  of  psychological 
conditioning  at  the  time  of  the  1944 
Communist  insurrection  in  Greece.  If 
you  look  back  through  the  American 
newspapers  of  that  time,  yau  will  find 
that  a  great  majority  of  our  editors,  our 
public  officials  and  public  opinion  mold- 
ers  in  general,  attacked  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  for  his  courageous  decision  to 
put  down  the  Communist  insurrection. 
They  did  so  because,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, they  were  led  to  believe  that 
Churchill  was  intervening  against  the 
heroic  Greek  resistance  fighters,  and  not 
against  a  Communist  insurrection  which 
had  already  gone  to  the  point  of  mass 
executions  of  anti-Communist  citizens. 
Today,  of  course,  everyone  agrees  that 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  did  the  right 
thing.  In  fact,  he  did  the  only  thing. 
But  very  few  people  stopped  to  consider 
how  It  was  that  the  Communists  were 
able  comi^lctely  to  befuddle  our  mental 
processes  and  destroy  our  sense  of  bal- 
ance. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  test  ban,  we  are 
today  the  victims,  at  both  governmental 
and  private  levels,  of  the  .same  kind  of 
befuddlemetu  ivnd  psychological  condi- 
tioning that  led  both  public  and  Oov- 
ernment  to  the  wrong  conclusions  on 
tho  Chine- e  rninmunlsts  and  on  the 
Oretk  in.Mu  I  >'( '.  iuu 

X  could  list  munv  mora  such  exparl- 
ences  and  T  !.'•,(  nt  a  later  date  to  re- 
mind the  .^  1  i.i'''  !'I  llirm 

I  !.'■    >   r\\r-  .\\    HI  !•    iMlcnt    iM    flWOV    of    thf 

tCNt    !)ai>   ciii;    he   l;iuken   (lo\Mi   liitn  elglvt 

ba.Mc  piDpi'M' I'ln.s,  to  whuii  I  '-h-w'.  here- 
after lefer  us  the  eli  hi  fiillucles  of  the 
tent  ban 

fALtAcr    NO     I  J 

Fallaoy  No  i  i.s  that  a  te^t  ban  agree- 
ment  would  ^(l\e  to  "open  up  "  the  So- 
viet Union— Ihnt  the  ^latlonlnH  of  in- 
ternational inspectors  at  a  number  of 
f^xed  point;,  \so,ild  at  lea.st  create  a  first 
chink  in  the  armor  of  secrecy 

Soviet  spokesmen  have  hinted  that 
they  might  be  willing  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  few  fixed  stations  on 
their  territory  and  a  few  on.site  m.spec- 
tlons  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr  Gom )  pointed  out,  in  his 
statemr-nt  of  March  2,  that  after  18 
month.s  of  negotiations,  the  Soviets  have 
yel  to  commit  thenwclvea  to  a  sUigle  on- 


site  inspection  or  to  the  establishment 
of  a  single  station.  All  of  our  efforts  to 
pin  them  down  have  failed. 

On  one  occasion,  as  I  have  heard.  Con- 
gressman HoLiFiELD  cornered  Mr.  Sem- 
yon  Tsarapkin.  the  chief  Soviet  delegate 
to  the  test  ban  conference,  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  quota  of  annual 
inspections  the  Kremlin  was  prepared  to 
accept.  Mr  Tsarapkin.  according  to  the 
story,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said: 
"A  few."  On  another  occasion  Soviet 
Ambassador  Zaroubin  contemptuously 
said  to  Dr.  Alvin  Groves  of  Los  Alamos. 
that  the  West  could,  if  it  wished,  have 
all  of  its  three  inspections  at  the  same 
time. 

Personally.  I  consider  it  inconceivable 
that  the  Soviets  will  ever  accede  to  the 
revised  Bethe  formula  calling  for  21 
manned  stations,  600  robot  stations,  and 
300  onsite  inspections  per  year.  I  con- 
sider it  highly  improbable  that  they  will 
even  accede  to  the  original  Geneva  for- 
mula of  1958,  which  we  now  know  to 
be  absurdly  inadequate,  but  which  called 
for  21  manned  stations  on  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  20  to  30  on- 
site  Inspections.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
they  offer  us  anything  remotely  resem- 
bling the  original  Geneva  formula — per- 
haps 50  percent  of  the  formula,  perhaps 
25  percent — we  will  hail  this  as  a  great 
concession,  sign  a  treaty  on  Soviet  terms, 
and  present  this  agreement  as  an  assur- 
ance of  "peace  in  our  time." 

It  is  utter  nonsense  to  argue  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  "open  up'  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  international  inspec- 
tors would  be  confined  to  their  stations 
and  that  most  of  these  stations  would 
be  located  in  isolated  areas  It  can  also 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  inspectors 
would  see  nothing  and  would  have  mini- 
mal opportunities  for  contacts.  If  they 
engage  In  a  handful  of  on-site  Inspec- 
tions, they  would  do  so  In  company  of 
the  Soviet  members  of  their  teams,  who 
would  exert  themselves  to  the  limit  to 
frustrate  their  ftllov\  inspectors,  and 
would  watch  ovei   them  with  eawle  eyes 

1  have  t!.i  ,  iiu'c'il  doutjt  that  10  000 
or  aO.OUO  Ame;  i(  all  toui  lf^t^  who  Will  Visit 
the  Soviet  Union  next  year  will  m  any 
way  help  to  "open  It  up  '  I  would  point 
out  that  the  touriNt  trufflr  to  Ww  .soviet 
Union  was  Just  about  as  heavy  m  the 
mid-thirties,  Uunnn  llie  lievduy  of  the 
Stalinist  terror,  aa  it  is  today  it  oi>ened 
nil  exactly  nothing  The  toun^t^  haw 
what  Htailii  wanted  them  U)  hee  and 
moot  them  returned  to  this  eouiiti  v  eoii- 
vmeed  that  the  ^torle,s  ol  liolhhcvik  Icr- 

ini  Ari  (     :  eiiiiv  e\ auuerated. 

In    hlH    ariuie       liewnre    T<iuii'-tw    to 

Russia."  m  the  Kead.  1  ,s  DifeM     Imi^:!  tie 

Lyons  described  tl.i  in.unHr  in  whirh  tlie 

Klemlm    bemusch    utui    befuddles    the 

touiist  innocents    nut  tiiese  impre-ksion- 

able  ordinary  touiisis    I  am  convinced, 

are  far  more  plnu.v;i.)le  instrumenUs  for 

openinK  up'    iht    S()\,tt  Union  than  a 

handful  ol  nut  lea;  ti.st  ban  in.sptH-tors  at 

fixed  stations,  unci  undei   constant  hur- 

velllance. 

rAt-t-AcT  wo   t 

Fallacy  No,  2  l.s  the  argument  that  we 
are  now  far  ahead  of  the  8t)viet  Union  m 
nuclear  weapon.s  technolo«y,  that  if  the 
race  should  continue  indefinilcli'  the  So- 


viets would  probably  surpass  us,  Uiat  a 
freeze  on  weapons  testing  would  there- 
fore be  to  our  advantage. 

This  argument  is  based  on  a  whole 
series  of  assumptions  which,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate  lat^r,  are,  at  the  worst, 
demonstrably  false,  at  the  best,  highly 
questionable.  Among  other  things,  it 
assumes  the  following : 

That  we  will  be  able  to  conclude  a  test 
ban  agreement  with  the  Soviets  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  and  enforceable 
system  of  inspection. 

That,  despite  any  initial  inadequacy, 
the  system  of  inspection  will  ultimately 
be  improved  to  the  point  where  weapons 
tests  of  any  significant  magnitude  will 
be  detectable. 

That,  once  detection  has  been  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty 
in  establishing  verification. 

That,  if  there  is  a  voluntary  morato- 
rium on  tests  of  less  than  20  kilotons 
magnitude,  the  Soviets  will  abide  by  this 
moratorium:  that  they  will  faithfully 
honor  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
will  not  engage  in  clandestine  test."^.  no 
matter  how  much  the  Kremlin  may 
stand  to  gain  from  them. 

Fallacy  No.  2  has  been  advanced  over 
and  over  again  as  a  reason  for  entering 
into  a  formal  test  ban  agreement  It  is 
amazing  to  me  that  mature  men  could 
give  serious  consideration  to  an  argu- 
ment based  on  so  flimsy  a  substructure  of 
"if';  "  Among  other  things,  this  argu- 
ment, after  assuming  that  the  Soviets 
have  the  ability  to  surpass  us  technologi- 
cally, even  without  cheating,  does  not 
c  msider  what  might  happen  to  our  tech- 
nological lead  if  Khrushchev  and  com- 
pany should  cheat. 

I  believe  we  can  take  it  as  a  maxim 
that,  if  there  is  .something  to  be  gained 
from  It,  the  Communists  will  cheat  But 
let  us  be  generous.  Let  u.s  as-sume  that 
there  Is  a  50-50  possibility  that  Khru- 
shchev and  company  would  adhere  to 
the)!'  word  Can  the  future  security  of 
lie  United  Stales  be  based  on  a  50-50 
ivi.s.Mbihty? 

I!;is  argument  al.so  falls  to  consider 
wlial  will  hai>pen  to  our  teelinnloeieal 
lead  If  lliele  sho\ild  be  no  aMreimelU  If. 
llrlead,  tlie  Mei-nt  lat  lolls  (liaM  out  year 
a!!eryeai  while  venraftet  year  we  eon- 
t  Mue  to  retiMv  dui  vohuilary  moratoi  nun 
m,  all  te'  I-.  ii;  I  lie  licpc  that  ail  at'!  <  e- 
ni'  III  Mu»s  hi-  Ml' !  atoiintl  tin-  eoi  nei 

At  the  tune  the  HoVlrls  exploded  then 
rh,st  A-bomb,  it  wa.s  e.stlnuUed  tlaU  \u' 
had  Komethlni-'  like  a  4  to  fi  yriw  lend  in 
nuclear  trehnoloHy  and  weaponry  By 
the  time  we  embarked  oi^  the  ])ienent 
moratorium  in  ()ctol)er  IKfVB,  this  lend 
liad  unquestionably  beer  cut  down  ae- 
eoidlnK  to  lnform(>d  e^tlmates  to  a  n^'ure 
of  3  or  4  yeai's  at  best  If  the  Suvieth 
have  not  Ix-en  observing  the  hmor  mora- 
tormm,  then  we  have  already  disMpaied 
almost  2  years  of  our  lead  If  the  mora- 
torium peisl.st.s  for  another  2  year,*  thf-n, 
even  without  an  agreement,  we  shall  have 
completely  dl.s.slpated  our  lead  in  nuclear 
weapons  technology 

rAIXACT    NO      3 

Fallacy  No  3  Is  the  fallacy  of  the  ulti- 
mate technoloKical  plateau. 

According  to  this  argument,  there  Is 
Utile  point  to  the  further  development 
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of  our  nuclmr  weapon*  bccaune  wo 
Already  poMoia  lufnclcnt  multlmcBiiton 
weapons  and  w»aponH  of  other  yielda  to 
deitroy  tho  Soviet  Union  Bcveritl  time* 
over 

This  aruument  lunore«  the  fart  that 
oi;r  itockpllo  of  thfrmoniirlrftr  weapons 
IravM  u«  hrlpleiM,  unless  we  nre  prepared 
to  reson  to  all-out  nuolear  war,  to  copo 
with  some  of  the  limitr'rt  threats  unci 
ohallenaes  with  which  the  Kremlu^  will 
confront  us 

It  unores  the  fart  thnt  the  NAT(^  Itind 
forces  can  serve  a«  an  rITecttve  rteteirrnt 
to  sucl^  thieai-i  only  if  their  manpower 
inferiority  h  ofTari  iiy  Mio  poM^dMtion  of 
a  broad  rtnd  flt^xiuio  «v«»iimu  of  liU'Uoal 
naotear  weapon* 

It  liinores  tho  ftvfl  lluii  n-irftich  Into 
the  uos»ilUnilles  of  anUmixKllr  defenoe  Is 
still  in  Its  infancy 

It  lunores  the  fact  ihai  wn  irqiihe  new 
multl-meualon  missile  \\iliMns  to  eope 
with  hardened  mlMilo  «Ur«  luul  for  other 
defensive  purposrs 
that  technoloHy  lias  no  limits,     'I  l\rre  is 

In  short.  It  lunnrr.i  the  rlemrnduy  fact 
no  such  thlnu  ns  an  uUimnle  technoloHl- 
cal  plutoau.  On  the  contrary,  with  each 
new  break  thro  via  h,  new  and  more  fan- 
tastic developmental  vlsta.i  seem  to  open 
up. 

The  hydroHcn  missiles  we  now  possess 
and  those  that  arc  scheduled  for  the  next 
few  years  are  not  tho  ultimate  weapons, 
Olven  a  contlnulnK  developmental  pro- 
gram, there  will  be  a  second  and  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  missiles  and 
warheads. 

The  yleld-to-welKht  and  yleld-to- 
diameter  relationship  will  be  improved 
so  that  the  warheads  can  be  minia- 
turized. 

Missiles  will  be  reduced  in  size  and 
cost  and  greatly  improved  in  accuracy. 
By  enabling  us  to  make  many  more  mis- 
siles and  much  more  effective  and  more 
mobile  missiles  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost, 
such  a  development  would  vastly 
strcnf^then  our  deterrence  and  would 
help  to  vindicate  our  peace  policy. 

The  energy  of  fusion  explosions  will 
be  tailored  to  produce  a  variety  of  effects 
which  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the 
intended  targets. 

Clean  weapons  of  all  yields  will  be 
produced,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
utility  of  the  atom  for  ta<-tical,  defen- 
sive, and  strategic  purposes. 

Entire  new  weapons  .systems  will  come 
into  being — weapons  that  seem  as  fan- 
tastic today  as  the  atom  bomb  did  in 
1943  or  the  hydrogen  bomb  in  1945. 

Such  developments  could  have  incal- 
culable stratei;ic  consequences.  If  the 
Kremlin  were  to  get  there  first  on  any 
major  technological  breakthrough  in 
nuclear  weaponry,  my  conviction  is  that 
we  would,  in  short  order,  find  oui'selves 
confronted  with  a  choice  between  anni- 
hilation or  surrender.  At  the  very  least. 
this  is  a  serious  possibility. 

I  found  Khrushchev  s  statement  of 
January-  14  ominous  in  terms  of  its  em- 
phasis on  continuing  technological  prog- 
ress. I  am  sure  that  this  statement 
came  to  the  attention  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  but  I  wish  to  recall  it  here 


nevertheless.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  a 
statemert  to  be  read— and  reread  -and 
ponderetl ; 

Our  Arinnd  fnron  hnvo  ti)  s  cniuuipiiihip 
•smnt  »leiKn  trun«feiTP(1  nver  to  rnlMile- 
ruiPlrnr  Srmi  'n\*»»  nrm«  hitva  h«»«<t>  pn- 
ftctod  Attl  will  Piit\ilimo  (ti  h«  |ii«rfp< 'ticl 
Ths  srinimiemt  which  w«  luiw  hnv«  u  fur- 
inl(lHbt«  ivrn\iun»iit  Tha  nnnt«ii)»itl  uihIpi 
(lsvii|ii|ili)»nt  U  avni  innie  itarrmU  >tiul  iii<>if< 
furilUiltU)}0  I'lln  ttrilUtlllPUl  WlUt'lt  la  lliMlit( 
('rr.tted  4iul  whlih  U  t>i  Im  fniutit  in  il)t> 
fiilitrrk  (If  thi<  iiuintiiit  uinl  ili^maniii  \n 
liMilV   un|iii||0vnt)li'  uriMAinmii 

Wm  ■titti)  ii|irtnly  (hnl  iii  reiluiMnn  thi*  inmt 
hen  >\t  iiti)i\  lit  lh»  <«rinni|  r.iri<r<«  wa  iud  imi 
itllUlliKhllitf    rll'ii|lnwtit       Oh    Ihti    niiilutis      It 
ll.ta    I  Ml  I  itiim  i|    i|i|<tlll   >'i^i'\     ai'vri    t',    !.|>,i^a 

Olhnr  Wn\  irl  »|X)jt("  inm  lm\<'  '!,.• 
further  ihrti\  Pirm'ici  Kluuthiii  v  m 
nlit'^Kln^  the  linporttAnep  I'f  trM'MnDli'Mlenl 
surprl»n  und  in  hlntinu  nt  thr'  pim'^itMliiv 
of  a  pmonn^livp  nttnrk  MiMihnl  A  A 
Orpehkd,  In  nn  ivrticlr*  piihlixluMi  in  ftrd 
5Mtvi  on  rrl)i\niy  y;i,  emphnsi^nd  the 
fdllowint  jHilnls! 

(>ti    rt  |ii<tpnnriiii  for  RurprUpl    U   dfUoUl 

to  nucri'iS  In  inii(|(«rt\  wivr 

(1)1  l'rt<Mil\nli(|jli'i\l  •lirprlop  nir\v  hr  Pf|'lnl« 
IV  rruri  \1 

(CI  Thr  li\llhil  phmr  nf  (l,o  wnr  will  b«  of 
(IncUl. p  Unportiviu-f 

1(1 1  MOvlpt.  rurcpn  wlil  pnip,  y  iiU(-lPi\r 
woup<iui<  iu(  thrlr  nmlti  luiuiur.iai 

Another  Soviet  mui'hii'.,  Mui'«>hal 
Nedelin,  I  note  parenth.otlrallv,  wn.s  hust 
werk  (appointed  '  Murshal  of  Soviet 
Rocketry  " 

What  is  the  •truly  unbelievable"  arm- 
ament Off  which  Khru.shchev  spoke''  Lot 
me  outline  .some  of  the  possibilities  on 
the  technolOL'tcal  horizon — possibilities 
that  cm  only  be  realized  by  the  renewal 
of  testing  both  in  space  and  under- 
ground. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  matter  of  tac- 
tical weapons.  The  so-called  tactical 
rockets  and  cannon  shells  which  we  now 
po.ssess  are  in  reality  medium-sized 
atomic  bombs,  with  all  the  unpredictable 
daniipr  of  fallout.  They  are  clumsy; 
they  are  potentially  dangerous  both  to 
the  u.ser  and  to  the  civilian  populace  ad- 
jacent to  the  area  of  battle:  they  cannot 
be  used  with  real  discrimination.  The 
military  planner.s  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  tactical  nu- 
clear waapons,  have,  a,s  I  understand  It. 
been  thinking  of  light,  clean  weapons 
with  yields  of  from  1  to  100  ton.s — with 
a  kiloton  yield  almost  an  outside  figure. 
The-se  weapons  w  ould  be  .small  enough  to 
be  fired  from  bazookas,  from  tanks,  from 
weapon.^  carriers,  from  lisiht  field  guns, 
or  in  salvos  from  missile-launching 
trucks. 

There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  weap- 
ons development  cannot  go  without  test- 
ing. Commenting  on  the  semiannual 
AEC  report,  the  Washington  Post  said 
on  January  31.  1960: 

The  ABC  rep<:.rt  .said  only  that  weapon  re- 
search and  development  were  continuing 
on  weafKins  with  greatly  reduced  'aHout  but 
special  emph.isls  wa«  being  placed  on  small 
rugged  weapons  that  could  be  asfiembied  and 
made  ready  to  Are  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
One  already  announced  Is  the  "Davy 
Crockett,"  a  one-man  bazooka-launched 
weapon.  Although  tt  Is  being  produced  for 
the  Army,  It  baa  not  been  tested  yet  because 


iif  Ihp  iiiurnlMrPiin  Tim  Airny  In  reported  tO 
lip  rrluitiiui  nihuii  ordPiinu  II\ph\  In  «l"S»i» 
tnv  iipfDi'p  thpy  iii\v»  l)«»«n  iirnvpii 

The  prtxluftlon  of  A  rleun  Inciiciil 
jpu'li'iir  wrHjxm  would  open  I  he  wny  to  iv 
whole  •<«'!  irt  of  tcM'hnoioMicivlIy  Niunlfl- 
cunl  brcuktht'ouiihi  My  definition  surh 
a  wi'iipon  \uiiilil  liiivr  t.o  h.nr  w  fusion 
wuilii'iul  \\\i\'  '1  ,\  lifu\v  hsdi'Dcni  111 
M  ;'  .  ,m  \Mii  Ileal  \s  liiiii  ii  not  ti  ln-'n  fil 
lis    n '■  loni\lili'   tnnlfliii'   m    r''<r   tilioM'iiil 

l)v  oi  :\  11  niinuii'  mo.i  d!  i'  \  m  idi  nw  rx« 
pliv  loll  \Miul(t  pioiiiii  (•  ii  Miiii!!  aiiio'ip'  nf 
I'll'  hon  \i  bill  conipm  nl  to  lo(ti;v'i 
Ufiipoiii  II  Would  lit"  1)1  juMce'Ml  I  lr,»n, 
Mr  I  ivilloiU'llvr  fulloiil  \\o\ihl  li«'  liri:|iul« 
liln,  ThiM  Irchniipir  (inrr  ?nt\'»lrr0<|, 
V*  ould  bp  subsi'iiiiMih  .ippiii'uiiii'  lo  w  ,\r» 
li'ioi-^  nf  all  si.n<i   up  lo  ihr  inultimrrR- 

loll     I  .»  :i  I'f 

li    ii    111'     n-^' !nnr\''li'    nui'riinl    In    A 

IhlM'IP.  'O  ir;.  ,o  hnir'.  \0  .  i  1 1  MP '  lo  >«  |l  HO 
r\ '  ,     Ml    ;  1      (  \ ;  i    I,    ,'.1-     111     pi  inJuri"       'I'ho 

chfMiu  111  cunp'MH',1  >»,  chU'flv  hciwv  hy- 
droKon  and  lithium,  which  mr  iintne- 
dtRtoly  rt"<ponMil)lr'  for  tlu>  ruMion  ryplo- 
lion,  are  trlnilvi'lv  rhrnp  to  innipifnp- 
i\it9.  If  n  •'tiiiinlit  ru<<ion  wnnpon  cnn 
bo  developrd — and  ih^ir  i.-*  notiouh'  Muit 
It  can^thU  would  opf'ti  Ui)  the  wav  to 
tho  production  of  th"rjnnnucleivr  wi-i\p- 
oi\«  of  all  ylrld,^  In  vn.HiIy  Incrnuscd 
quantities  and  at  much  smaller  cost. 

Then  thne  l.s  the  muller  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb,  to  whlrli  their  ha.M  nlrrady 
been  .some  reference  In  the  pres.s  Such 
a  bomb  can  theoretically  be  produced  by 
tailoring  the  encrcy  of  a  fusion  explo- 
sion so  that,  Instead  of  heat  and  bla.-^t,  Its 
primary  product  is  a  burst  of  neutrons. 
Such  a  burst  would  do  negligible  physi- 
cal damage,  but  It  would  Immediately 
destroy  all  life  in  the  target  area.  It 
would.  In  short,  operate  as  a  kind  of 
death-ray. 

I  have  heard  that.  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent theoretical  knowledge,  the  neutron 
bomb  is  no  more  questionable  than  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  6  months  before  it 
was  demonstrated  that  one  could  be 
built.  Although  there  have  been  a  few 
fragmentary  references  to  the  neutron 
bomb  in  the  press,  I  was  told,  when  I 
tried  to  obtain  more  infonnation.  that 
the  matter  was  classified.  When  I 
pressed  my  physicist  friend  further,  he 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  said: 
"You  must  forgive  me,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  neutron." 

I  consider  all  the  hush-hush  that  sur- 
rounds the  neutron  bomb  to  be  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  official  abuse  of  secrecy. 
To  keep  the  facts  of  life  on  the  nuclear 
age  from  the  American  people  is  foolish, 
and  potentially  disastrous.  If  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  neutron  bomb  can  be 
built,  if  there  appears  to  be  any  chance 
that  the  Soviets  may  succeed  in  building 
one  before  we  do,  then  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  the  facts. 

The  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
contains  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
question  of  the  test  ban  by  Dr.  Freeman 
J  D>'son.  Dr.  Dyson  quotes  a  paragraph 
from  a  report  by  the  prominent  Soviet 
physicist,  L.  L.  Artsimovitch  entitled 
"Research  on  Controlled  Thermonuclear 
Reactions  In  the  U.S.S.R.,"  printed  in 
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l).-(eml)rr  lOBB  U-l  mo  read  this  para- 
;  ,iph,  Setmtois,  very  slowly 
p  tnnv  sl»<)  l)P  P<w«II>1p  in  rvkillM  »  p\iU.<  it 
t.lipi'i\ntnirli'i>r  fpivllun  undor  coiKllllnn*  in 
which  thi'  liitfit  tonipfi^i^tfp  '■  pi"<Ktv»<'«Hj  by 
h  ObOrili'  <•(   I'lilivpiUiiiituI  t>Hpl<«lvu    ikuih   im 

TNT  or   ni'iiK  tiiiiitf   ii;oiB   powfituii    vkiiiiit 

•  UrroMIi'l'    a  I  npoilr    I  ,110  ullilliu  hP«o  N    l.\iloi 

IVn  Willi  oil  ilwrlllhK  (11  IliP  p«pPi  lliii'i.oo 
ttAllii  wp  n\nv  iiii'p  '•"»'  eoiidii  iiiiin  h,.v«i 
be«u  riiuiiil  \niiltu  wlilrh  liip  ttpi  •'!  .o  i  ,ii  ni 
nUPrnliii  III  hV'll'I'P'i  irnrlPm*  Imn  l)f'i  li  i>» 
|$lii,niii'd  MMiiiliiy  loiil  ii'|MiHlui  ilily  In  p\- 
ppioiitoi"   i.iiiii'tl   mil    10    lunJ    iiipip   m   iHi 

,1         11,0         V>  1'        I  iH  \  «'        ,  iliniM  V  ,  i|        I  ,1   M  O  >    I 
y^,,^.  !l    ,i|i      t    .11    i-il    1111    II    ll'f    1,1     m|     Ihr    Oiullin; 

of  ntaUer  '    '  i    <  iu»iy  hiiih  tpn\psrnt\irM, 
ri*oiniloi  II  initppuient  iliut  Mm  Run* 

lliill  WVie  ispei  linriilUiM  ^mIIi  IUnIUH" 
f)**0  hydl'i'i  I  o  ill  \  II  '  I  io<  I  III  iiio  1^  an  lOftU 
nliil  tlint  II'  i\  I  III  ollal  V  of  llo  I  lo  \  1.  i\r 
foi  yrai  .  Ii,<  i  'iiiti'  iliulei  tlnliilliu  nl  llo 
piWSlUllllli  '  ot   llir  Ipullou  lioinli 

(^nei'  Up  n  i\  I  .inn  tliei  1  w  a '.  no  hydro- 
yen  hoilll)  Mut  llii  ir  SM  1 1  !  'ix  rtOlrli- 
lists,  n  tiny  but  biavr  niuni'v,  who 
Katd  It  eould  be  inuile  and  who  ui'M.Pd 
that  we  rinliaik  on  a  cia^.h  piomain  of 
lUveloptut  nt.  loNl  the  Kn>in'oi  Ik  at  us 
to  It,      At  Ihut  tune  wr  hail   a   i'liMdent 

Harry  Truman  who  t-aM'  the  I  oiv  t- 
the  people  Had  he  not  o'  in  mi  loo!  !;i 
not  en,io\'ed  ilie  iMit)l;c  .^uppom  tli,>'  <'•.,'.■. 
I  ome.s  from  undfi.stan<lln«,  the  pmhIuc- 
tion  of  the  ll-bonib  mlwht  huvc  been 
deferred  beyond  tluit  fatelul  day  In  10S3 
when  the  SovlrtJi  exploded  tlit  ir  own 
flrst  H-bomb. 

I  believe  Pre.>*ldtiil  ELsenhower  owes 
a  .similar  duty  to  the  Ameilcun  people 
In  the  ca'^e  of  the  nt  ulron  bomb  The 
Prpsident  should  tell  the  people  what 
the  scienti.'^ts  told  him.  Not  to  do  so 
would  be  a  dereliction  that  can  only  lead 
to  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  specula- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  so- 
called  Christofilos  effect,  first  suggested 
by  an  amiteur  Greek  physicist  and  sub- 
sequently confirmed  in  the  Areus  test 
shot.  All  we  know  at  this  moment  is 
that  after  the  Argus  shot,  there  was  a 
temporary  blackout  in  radio  communi- 
cations in  the  area  due  to  the  release 
of  neutrons  and  rays  at  high  altitude. 
These  effects  conceivably  could  have  a 
revolutionary  impact  on  modern  war. 
They  micht  be  used  by  either  side  to 
interfere  with  the  communications  of 
the  opposing  side.  It  is  not  even  pre- 
cluded that  a  massive  rolea.se  of  neu- 
trons at  high  altitudes  could  be  u.sed  to 
prevent  mi.ssile  attack.^.  The  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  under.stand  the  military  po- 
tentialities of  the  Christofilos  effect. 
Our  national  security  demands  that  we 
learn  more  about  these  phenomena. 
But  without  tests,  this  is  impossible. 

Then  there  is  the  antimissile  mi.ssile. 
The  development  of  the  antimissile 
missile  by  either  side  would  have  stra- 
tegic implications  comparable  to  the 
development  of  the  A-bomb  or  H-bomb. 
We  cannot  affoi  d  to  let  the  Kremlin  get 
there  flrst. 

There  are  competent  scientist.s  and 
englneors.  I  know,  who  believe  that,  for 
all  his  genius,  man  will  never  be  able 
to  devise  a  missile  capable  of  knocking 
down  an  incoming  missile  traveling  at 


a  speed  of  l.VOOO  mllrs  per  hour  But 
I  am  inipresM'd  by  tho  fact  that  the 
roips  of  equally  eompeimt  seientlsls 
iwui  enuinoers  who  have  worked  oj;  the 
Rtuimiiisile  hystrm  for  the  I'  h.  Army  aip 
lirofdundlv  convinced  that  both  thf 
problem  of  Huidance  nnd  the  problem 
of  a  suitiiblr  wmhrud  for  the  Nikr  /.rus 
citn  br  nolvrd  Inderd,  lliry  brllevr  that 
their  pioieel  in  ftti  enouih  alonit  to 
wiiimnl  ilie  aihaiu'i  pmeuMineni  of 
vital  eotniioi,(  nif)  'l).i«>.  in  inv  opinion, 
In  iail!;('ii  nl  iiioioii  to  oMirr  full  dpeed 
ni.i  M  i     iiiiii    I  i    1  1 '  \  lO.     I ! ,r    nei  I'tthnry 

( onilllU'  w  ( hoiil  nl  no  I'el  h.ipn  tlielt' 
iUili  im  lil  w  ,il  lie  pio\  1(1  Nv  loiin  I'm  - 
httpfi  It  vill  he  proveiil  nrlil  Mut  tlieie 
iltUtiPU'h  to  be  loilonil  If  tlU'V  aie  ilrMI 

Ihal  tym  at  m  in  i  odds  i  woiM  in  m 

JaN'"i  nl  Ilk  .oi!  Ill''  '  I'Vi  I  III  li  Mali  eil 
mil'  .'O  0  '  ;ni  li  loVnlVi  i|  |i  VM  \  ilns  n 
ill   i.lN       MM  V       eof  I       AlMIl  It'rtll       lIVi  '1       It       It 

uliowdowii  )  vri  lumi  •>  11  is  iiol  loo 
mueh  I'  fan  ue?.!  Ilia!  ili  'a\  in  (Ills  aiea 
nloor    oiaV   OOti   iU    ^  O     f  '  l  oilntn 

While  Wp  have  hei  ii  iniU. inr  eonnld- 
riuhle  iiroHirss  in  tlie  held  ot  iniMlle 
leehnolory,  we  hhve  b«M'n  llieliued  lo  sll 
mnwv-lv  on  our  sloekpilr  of  nurlenr  and 
tin  itniwna  a'ai  waihends.  apparently 
(■  ndilent  that  come  wlial  mnv,  they  art" 
,Mi  lenisoine  that  no  (\«ure,s,«i(n  dtiiT  chal- 
Icju  e  u.'.  In  the  miiltlmoKiUion  field. 
It  ih  not  much  fif  an  exiit-'iMO  utlon  to  say 
thot  we  h,ivi  1)1(0,  standin-  .s'.lll.  or  ul- 
nvi-;  v!  ,-,  I./  sHil  The  Soviets,  I  am 
C(>!,vi:ice(l.  h.ave  iiot  b(>en  .standing  .still, 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  if  they  run 
hard  r-,r-,i  .-h  and  push  their  clandestine 
tests  ha:<i  rnou^h,  they  may  achieve  a 
technoaiuical  superiority  in  both  stra- 
tegic and  defensive  weapons  that  would 
make  a  surprise  thermonuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  a  distinct  possi- 
bihty. 

According  to  expert  testimony,  the  So- 
viet ICBM's  are  far  superior  in  thrust 
to  our  own.  This  means  that  they  can 
carry  a  much  bigger  cargo,  so  that,  even 
with  inferior  technology,  they  have  been 
able  to  arm  them  with  warheads  of  sub- 
stantially greater  yield.  According  to 
the.<^e  estimates,  the  Soviet  ICBM's  carry 
warheads  of  5  meuaton  yields  against 
the  2  megaton  warheads  with  which  our 
Atlas  missiles  are  equipped 

The  mi.ssile  gap  we  confront  is.  by 
common  consent,  a  matter  for  concern 
even  as  expressed  in  numbers  of  ICBM's. 
It  becomes  a  matter  for  much  greater 
concern  when  expressed  in  megatons. 
Whether  we  find  this  pleasant  or  not,  the 
hard,  inescapable  fact  remains  that 
megatons  constitute  the  basic  currency 
necessary  to  purchase  deterrence  and 
perhaps  necessary  to  purchase  survival. 

The  word  "megaton"  has  come  to  have 
an  evil  connotation  because  it  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  mass  devasta- 
tion of  cities.  But  I  would  point  out.  in 
defeiise  of  this  word,  that  the  multl- 
mecaton  weapon  will  almost  certainly 
become  the  chief  instrument  for  defend- 
ing our  own  cities  and  our  own  lives 
against  enemv  attack.  If  we  are  ever 
attacked  an  o.Tective  antimissile  system 
alone  may  require  thousands  of  multi- 
megaton  warheads;  and  we  would  need 
more  thousands  of  high-yield  wtapous 


to  strike  back  at  the  liardonod  missilo 
sites  of  the  enrmy 

(Jenpiiil  Powers  has  dodarc-d  thnl  tho 
Hoviets  now  hnve  the  rnpabtlily  to  wipe 
out  virtually  all  of  out  rniiiUtttoiv  capae- 
Uy  with  several  Imndieii  ininMhh  In 
reply  lo  this  It  has  been  uunied  ihai  it 
Would  re(iuiie  un  avetHMe  of  thin  i- 
meuulon  nilsnllcK  to  Knock  oul  the  aM;. 
ttue  MA('  bu'.e  wnd  ten  h  inetfttton  ini  ^  rs 
to  Knock  (  ul  hntdeneil  inlftfclle  /  i  ■  », 
Ihe  dedoiiioji  tioiii  ilof)  lo  thai  iha 
MoVlrls  Will  nrvil  he  able  to  altniil  Iho 
thoUhttlKln  of  ini«">ile»  lequliiil  I"  ii-.n 
laii  I  elallHtolv  I  apai  II V  lo  w  hal  ihi  iiui* 
llttiy   I'topln  vnW     aeeeplttble   ItM  1 

In  II  not  I  oiu  i'l\  ahle  how  i  vi  i  I  lull  aS 
a  I  e*ull  o(  lei  hia  lora  al  liupi  osi  im  i  ^., 
the  I'ovlrliii  w  llhin  Ihe  nt'St  *tM  I  111  ^  ■  i  •', 
W  .I'l    he    idi  I     III   ill  \  I  !'  p    tt   iniMKllr    >  *  I  o    o 

('Hpnl)le  ol  drlivi  iiiu  n  inoie  pnwri!  il 
N^ttiheHil  with  riently  IneieH/ieii  pmik 
,1. 1  111  '  In  that  I  lO.e  'J  ini»-»llrs  iii'.li  ml 
ot  lO  nilklit  i\o  all  luleipude  job  ot  o^  • 
>.liutlion  ou  H  hatdelied  ttnsslli  ;.  o  .f 
on  u  NAt  l>ase  If,  hiuUlv,  Midi  \m,mi- 
(>n><  could  he  made  eoinpni  I  ami  ihiip, 
tlie  Hiillwnelle  of  deteiiriai  wuuM  I.aso 
to  hi  I'ompletelv  1  ew  i  llteli 

I  a.'k  tlie  .'■a'tiati  IN  lo  imiuine  llu  loti- 
.'•eipienees  of  u  major  tiH'hnolotioal 
hiiakthrouk;h  by  the  Kremlin  in  Uir  fun- 
taf^tic,  limUles8  luui/(in  of  nuclear  \krup- 
uio  y  Suppo.se  thai  at  the  next  May  Day 
parade  In  Mo^cow  oi  at  the  uptiung  of 
the  next  .si.vMon  of  the  Supimie  .Soviet, 
rnme  Miiuiiei  ICliiu.vhciirv  we;e  to 
make  the  follow nn  ■  i.iU  mcnt: 

Comrndesi,  a  year  agn  ilip  (jinri  nin  »clen- 
tistK  ot  the  Soviet  Una  t.  ."-.ivici  tin  pmblem 
which  Is  still  baffling  Uie  s  ;r^;l^t8  of  the 
caplt.illst  world  Tliey  pr  )cu(-r'd  a  missile 
capable  of  knocking  down  nn  irBM  in  flight. 
Today  all  the  major  approaches  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  guarded  by  batteries  of  anti- 
missile mls.=lles 

Suppose,  on  the  heels  of  such  a  state- 
ment, Khrushchev  were  to  renew  his 
Berlin  ultimatum.  What,  then,  would  be 
tlie  reaction  of  the  free  world? 

We  can  suppose  a  lot  more  things. 
Suppose  at  the  next  May  Day  parade  a 
division  of  Soviet  troops  marches  by  the 
reviewing  stand  with  gun  carriers,  tanks, 
rocket  launchers,  and  bazookas  of  clearly 
nuclear  de.'^ign. 

Suppose  that,  while  we  concentrate  on 
producing  improved  missile  systems. 
Khrushchev  one  day  announces  that  the 
neutron  bomb  has  for  the  pa.-t  6  months 
been  in  mass  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  any  one  of  these  things  happened, 
we  would  be  in  immediate  jeopardy.  If 
the  Soviets  could  time  their  announce- 
ments so  that  they  hit  the  free  world 
simultaneously,  or  salvo  fashion,  with  the 
news  of  two  or  more  major  technological 
breakthroughs,  then  the  eflect  would 
very  probably  be  disastrous. 

TALLACT  NO    4 

Fallacy  No.  4  is  the  fallacy  of  the  "nth 

nation." 

According  to  this  argument,  the  world 
will  be  placed  In  serious  jeopardy  at  the 
point  where  nuclear  wenpon.s  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  so-called  "nth  na- 
tion." the  point,  in  other  words,  where 
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control  becomes  impossible.  It  is  there- 
fore of  overriding  importance  that  we 
conclude  an  sigreement — any  kind  of 
agreement — as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  argument  is  propounded  in  all 
earnestness  by  sincere  pacifists,  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  for  Sane  Nu- 
clear Policy,  by  many  other  people  of 
both  liberal  and  conservative  opinion,  by 
the  Department  of  State,  and  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 

It  is  also  propounded,  with  altogether 
different  motivations,  by  the  interna- 
tional Communist  apparatus.  The 
Kremlin's  purpose  in  brandishing  the 
menace  of  the  'nth  nation"  is  obvious 
enough:  it  is  part  of  its  effort  to  create 
a  climate  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  provide  our  NATO  allies  with 
nuclear  weapons 

The  NATO  alliance  is  the  chief  target 
and  immediate  victim  of  the  "nth  na- 
tion" fallacy. 

If  NATO  is  today  a  sick  and  purposeless 
orsranization.  wracked  by  defeatism,  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  two  things:  First, 
our  one-sided  reliance  on  massive  re- 
taliation: and  second,  our  failure  to  con- 
vince our  allies  that  we  are  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  fight  a  land  war  in  Europe. 

Pre.sident  Eisenhower  ha.s  been  indis- 
creet enough  to  inform  the  world  that  it 
would  be  pointless  to  try  to  fight  such  a 
war.  But  even  more  destructive  on 
morale  than  the  President's  indiscretion 
has  been  our  obstinate  refu.sal  to  provide 
our  NATO  allies  with  the  modern  nu- 
clear weapons  they  must  have  to  be  able 
to  deter  or  resist  an  agsre.'^sive  strike  by 
the  Red  army  Who  can  blame  our 
NATO  allies  if.  lacking  confidence  both 
in  our  intentions  and  in  their  own  mili- 
tary capabilities,  they  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  40  divisions  originally  pre- 
scribed as  essential  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe?  At  his  press  confer- 
ence of  February  3.  President  Eisenhower 
said  that  he  favored  arming  our  NATO 
allies  with  nuclear  weapons.  V^Tien  the 
Kremlin  protested,  the  White  House  re- 
coiled and  announced  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  distributing;  nuclear  arms 
to  our  NATO  allies  at  this  juncture.  But 
this  is  a  measure  which  we  put  off  at  our 
peril.  It  is  a  measure  for  today  and  not 
for  tomorrow.  It  would  do  as  much  as. 
perhaps  even  more  than,  an  airborne 
alert  to  increase  our  deterrent  power 
over  the  coming  critical  period. 

Despite  their  bluster,  the  Soviets  will 
not  be  able  to  emulate  us.  because  there 
is  nothing  they  fear  more  than  nuclear 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  satellite  armies. 
Would  the  Kremlin  have  dared  to  inter- 
vene in  Hungary  if  the  Hungarian  Army 
had  possessed  nuclear  weapons'' 

Since  the  provi,=;ion  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  our  NATO  allies  would,  if  anything, 
stabilize  the  situation  and  make  peace 
more  secure,  and  since  the  chances  that 
the  Soviets  will  share  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  their  satellites  are  decidedly 
remote,  the  hypothetical  danger  of  the 
"nth  nation"  is.  I  am  convinced,  a 
chimera — a  chimera  in  the  literal  sense 
of  being  a  mythical  monster.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  theory  will  have  no  validity 
at  some  remote  date  in  the  future.  But 
I  do  .>ay  that  in  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent, it  has  no  significant  validity,  and 


that  its  only  conceivable  effect  will  be  to 
keep  NATO  disarmed. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Eg>T)t  or 
Israel  or  some  other  small  nation  may 
build  a  few  nuclear  weapons.  We  should 
certainly  attempt  to  discourage  this  de- 
velopment, but  I  can  see  no  ironclad 
way  of  preventing  it,  short  of  enforcing 
an  "nth  nation"  ban  on  peaceful  nuclear 
technology.  But  small  nations  will  never 
become  nuclear  powers,  and  a  word  of 
caution  from  the  only  real  nuclear  pow- 
ers would  be  more  than  enough  to  re- 
strain them. 

There  remains  the  single  question  of 
Red  China.  In  the  case  of  China,  the 
"nth  nation"  justification  for  accepting 
a  test  ban  without  adequate  inspection, 
is  doubly  fallacious.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  believe  that  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  between  the  Big  Four  could  per- 
suade Peiping  not  to  develop  or  test  her 
own  nuclear  devices.  No  matter  what 
we  may  do  or  say.  Communist  China,  I 
am  convinced,  will  explode  some  kind  of 
device  over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years.  It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
this  will  be  the  signal  for  an  unprece- 
dented campaign  to  bring  Red  China  into 
the  United  Nations  on  the  theory  that 
this  will  make  her  more  amenable  to 
control.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  highly  con- 
ceivable that  the  Kremlin,  by  arrange- 
ment with  Peiping.  will  soon  explode  such 
a  device  on  Chinese  territory  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  panic. 

Ihe  second  part  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
"nth  nation"  thesis,  as  applied  to  Red 
China.  Is  that  the  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
test  or  two  by  Mao  Tse-tung  would  place 
the  free  world  in  mortal  jeopardy  Given 
her  poverty,  her  still  massive  backward- 
ness, the  enormous  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural requirements  of  her  5-year 
plans,  and  the  fantastic  cost  of  nuclear 
weaponf:.  Red  China  would  be  accom- 
plishing miracles  if  she  achieved  nuclear 
power  status  20  or  25  years  hence.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to  whether 
the  West  or  the  Soviets  will  have  the 
most  to  fear  from  this  distant  prospect. 
In  eithar  event,  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing we  can  do  to  prevent  or  impede  this 
development  other  than  pre.ssing  unre- 
mittingly for  international  inspection 
based  on  complete  "openness." 

In  the  age  of  nuclear  technology,  nu- 
clear weapons  are  inevitable.  No  great 
power  will  forever  forego  the  right  to 
nuclear  weapons  and  forever  resign  it- 
self to  second-class  status  simply  because 
the  nuclear  powers  who  were  first  on  the 
scene  hftve  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
limit  thieir  club  to  a  total  membership  of 
three. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  chimera  of  the  nth  nation. 

The  sharing  of  nuclear  arms  with  our 
NATO  allies  will  decrease  the  danger  of 
war  by  putting  some  modern  military 
muscle  into  NATO,  by  making  NATO 
meaningful,  by  giving  our  allies  confi- 
dence in  NATO  and  confidence  in  our 
own  intentions.  It  would  simultane- 
ou-sly  provide  us  with  greatly  increased 
leverage  in  pressing  for  "openness"  in 
our  proposals  on  disarmament  and  the 
test  ban. 

FALLACY    NO.    5 

The  fifth  fallacy  is  the  fallacy  that  un- 
derground tests  and  tests  at  high  alti- 


tude and  In  space,  are  detectable  and 
verifiable. 

Even  the  most  ardent  test  ban  advo- 
cates admit  that  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, many  tests  could  go  unde- 
tected, and  that,  after  detection,  there 
would  still  be  a  formidable  job  of  estab- 
lishing proof.  They  argue,  however,  that 
it  would  be  adequate  to  have  a  1  in  5  or 
even  a  1  in  25  chance  of  verification.  A 
significant  possibility  of  detection,  ac- 
cording to  this  point  of  view,  would  be 
suflQcient  to  deter  any  government  from 
attempting  a  sneak  violation  of  a  test 
ban  treaty. 

In  an  age  that  is  already  notorious  for 
its  political  folly,  there  has  been  no  con- 
cept more  fallacious  than  that  of  the 
enforceable  ban.  The  hearings  held  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
from  April  19  to  23  have,  in  my  opin- 
ion, reduced  the  entire  concept  to  a 
rubble  of  nonsense. 

I  believe  the  free  world  owes  a  great 
debt  to  the  distinguished  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  organized  and  par- 
ticipated in  these  hearings.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  Arthur  Krock's 
statement  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, April  24: 

The  hearings  ordered  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  an  act  of  statesmanship,  as  well  aa 
service  to  Its  high  responsibility  for  national 
security  In  the  nuclear  field. 

The  four  volumes  of  evidence  are,  un- 
fortunately, still  in  transcript  form.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  the 
Joint  Committee  can  make  available  to 
Congress  and  to  the  general  public  its 
printed  record  of  these  historic  hearings. 
I  consider  the  wide  distribution  of  this 
record  so  vital  that  I  think  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  out  a  paper-back  edition. 

The  committee  brought  before  it  as 
impressive  an  array  of  scientific  brains 
as  had  ever  appeared  in  a  congressional 
committee  room.  There  were  those  who 
favor  a  test  ban  treaty,  while  admitting 
that  it  contained  many  elements  of  un- 
certainty. And  there  were  those  who 
were  convinced  that  no  system  of  inspec- 
tion could  be  devised  that  offered  any- 
thing better  than  a  marginal  hope  of  de- 
tecting and  verifying  a  concealed  test 
shot. 

None  of  the  scientists  questioned  the 
"big  hole"  theory,  which  was  originally 
developed  by  Dr  Albert  Latter  of  the 
Rand  Corp  While  the  higher  mathe- 
matics that  go  into  the  theory  are  be- 
yond most  of  us.  in  essence  the  theory 
constitutes  the  kind  of  scientific  com- 
mon sense  that  a  nonscientific  layman 
like  myself  can  appreciate.  Let  me  ex- 
plain it  in  my  own  way:  If  one  simply 
tamps  an  atomic  charge  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground  and  shoots  it  off.  he  will  get 
a  seismic  signal  that  is  roughly  propor- 
tionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  explo- 
sion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  explodes 
a  test  shot  in  the  center  of  a  large 
spherical  cavity,  the  surrounding  air 
muffles,  or  decouples,  the  explosion  so 
that  one  gets  a  much  smaller  seismic 
signal.  If  the  hole  is  made  large  enough, 
the  seismic  reading  can  be  reduced  by  a 
factor  of  300,  which  means  that  300  tons 
would  register  as  1  ton. 

By  their  joint  calculations.  Dr  Latter 
and  Dr.  Bethe  have  demonstrated  that. 
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in  a  spherical  cavity  500  feet  in  diameter 
a  20-kiloton  device — that  Is.  a  device 
equal  to  20.000  tons  of  TNT.  which  was 
the  size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb — would 
produce  a  seismic  signal  equal  to  that 
of  70  tons  of  TNT.  Unless  the  seismo- 
graph were  close  in.  this  would  produce 
no  more  than  an  imperceptible  wriggle 
in  a  seismic  reading. 

The  oritanal  Geneva  agreement  of  1958 
had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
an  international  network  of  180  stations, 
which  would  include  21  stations  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  be  adequate  to  de- 
tect tests  to  5  kilotons.  Later  U-iis  was 
amended  to  read  that  the  systtm  would 
be  adequate  for  detection  of  seismic 
readings  of  greater  than  4.75.  This 
would  be.  roughly,  equivalent  to  the 
explosion  of  a  20-kiloton  bomb. 

I  must  say  a  20-kilotcn  bomb  could 
not  have  demolished  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment more  completely  than  did  the  "big 
hole"  theory. 

The  debate  that  took  place  between  the 
scicnti-sts  representing  the  two  points  of 
view  makes  highly  interesting  reading. 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  some 
of  the  other  scientists  who  favored  com- 
promise said  that  while  the  "big  hole" 
theory  was  unchallengeable  as  theory,  it 
was  questionable  whether  it  would  ever 
be  translated  into  practice.  Apart  from 
the  general  agreement  on  the  "big  hole" 
theory,  their  opinions  were  challenged 
at  virtually  every  other  point  by  Eh.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  Dr.  Latter,  Dr.  Brown,  and 
some  of  the  other  .scientists  who  testified. 
The  first  group  said  that  a  hole  of  500 
feet  in  diameter  could  only  be  excavated 
by  running  water  through  an  under- 
ground salt  deposit;  that  such  an  op- 
eration would  cost  S50  million,  which 
would  make  it  prohibitive  in  price;  that 
salt  deposits  of  the  necessary  cubic  vol- 
ume and  deep  cnouch  underground  could 
be  found  only  in  a  very  limited  number 
of  places;  that  such  a  cavity  could  not 
be  excavated  without  detection  of  the 
human  activity  in  the  area  and  of  the 
increased  salinity  in  the  adjacent  waters 
and  soils. 

The  second  group  pointed  out  that  one 
salt  dome  of  500  feet  cubic  diameter 
already  does  exist  in  the  Umted  States; 
that  limestone  deposits,  which  are  very 
widely  distributed,  also  lend  themselves 
to  the  construction  of  big  holes;  that 
a  500-foot  hole  could  probably  be  built 
for  much  less  than  the  estimated  $50 
million,  but  even  $50  million  was  not  a 
prohibitive  sum  when  equated  against 
the  cost  of  a  nuclear-weapons  program. 
and  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  cavity 
could  be  used  over  and  over  again;  that 
in  a  totalitarian  state  human  activity 
was  highly  concealable;  that  any  in- 
crease in  salinity  would  dissipate  rapidly. 
Finally,  Uiey  pointed  cut  that  the  hole 
need  not  be  500  feet  in  diameter — this  is 
the  size  of  the  hole  needed  to  decouple  a 
20  kiloton  explosion  effectively.  To  take 
care  of  a  1  kiloton  explosion — and  at 
this  level  a  considerable  amount  of  really 
significant  testing  can  be  donp — would 
require  a  big  hole  only  one-twentieth 
the  size.  This  would  involve  a  very 
simple  exercise  in  engineering  and 
would  reduce  the  cost  to  no  more  than 
several  million  dollars  per  hole. 


They  argued  further  that,  at  the  1 
kiloton  level,  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
duct tests  inside  a  SF>ecially  constructed 
container — perhaps  disguised  as  a  fac- 
tory. 

Having  argued  at  every  ix)int  in  sup- 
F>ort  of  the  feasibility  of  an  adequate  de- 
tection system.  Dr.  Bethe  went  on  to 
agree  that  the  discovery  of  the  decou- 
pliiig  technique  made  a  more  extensive 
detection  network  imperative.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  previously,  he  proposed  a 
system  involving  21  manned  stations,  600 
robot  seismic  stations,  and  300  oiisite 
Inspections  per  annum. 

Dr.  Bethe  said  that  the  installation 
of  his  proposed  grid  of  seismic  stations 
at  125  mile  intervals  would  provide  a  300 
times  greater  sensitivity  than  the  origi- 
nal Geneva  network,  which  would  com- 
pensate for  a  potential  decoupling  factor 
of  300.  With  the  proposed  network, 
therefore,  it  would  still  be  possible  to 
detect  explosions  of  greater  ihan  20 
kilotons  magnitude. 

The  scientists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  challenged  this  argument  on  two 
scores.  First,  they  said,  it  was  naive  to 
believe  that  the  Kremlin,  which  has  not 
yet  agreed  to  the  installation  of  a  single 
station,  could  be  talked  into  accepting 
600  stations.  Secondly,  they  pointed  out 
that  while  £>v.  Bethes  network  might 
take  care  of  a  decouplirig  factor  of  300. 
the  technology  of  decoupling  and  of 
cheating  in  general  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  was  suggested,  for  example, 
that  a  greatly  increased  decoupling  fac- 
tor could  be  obtained  by  surrounding 
the  nuclear  charge  with  several  tons  of 
graphite.  When  the  charge  went  off. 
the  graphite  would  be  vaporized  and  the 
great  heat  required  to  produce  vaporiza- 
tion would  sap  much  of  the  energy  of 
the  explosion  and  reduce  its  seismic  im- 
pact. 

Dr.  Roberts  and  others  argued  that  it 
was  theoretically  possible  to  distinguish 
the  seismic  signal  of  an  earthquake  from 
Uiat  of  a  nuclear  explosion  and  that  the 
technique  of  obtaining  and  reading 
seismic  signals  might  be  improved  by  a 
program  of  research.  Dr.  Harold  Brown 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
.stated  that  initially  it  had  been  believed 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  con- 
tinental earthquakes  which  occur  would 
produce  seismic  signals  which  did  not 
clearly  identify  them  as  earthquakes. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  the 
Hardtack  tests  of  1958,  however.  Dr. 
Brown  declared  that,  of  the  5.000  or  more 
continental  earthquakes  per  year  which 
produce  seismic  signals  equivalent  to  a 
1  kiloton  explosion  or  greater,  "only  a 
few  percent  could  be  identified  by  the 
.seismic  signature  method."  This,  he 
said,  "left  many  thou.sands  throughout 
the  world  which  could  then  be  suspected 
of  being  ni'c'ear  explosions  of  tx-tween 
1  and  5  kiloton.s  and  about  100  which 
could  be  s'ospected  of  being  nuclear  ex- 
plosions of  5  kilotons  or  more."  Actually. 
I  am  told  these  statistics  on  earthquakes 
are  conservative.  There  probably  are 
tens  of  thousands.  Even  if  we  were  to 
accept  Dr.  Bethes  estimate  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  earthquakes  could  be  identi- 
fied by  their  seismographic  signal,  it 
would  still  leave  many   hundreds   and 


perhaps  thousands  of  seismic  disturb- 
ances that  could  not  clearly  be  identified 
as  such. 

Dr.  Brown  and  others  pointed  out  that 
the  earth  is  a  noisy  medium,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  filter  out  back- 
ground noises  produced  by  trains  or 
trucks  or  other  man-made  disturbances 
or  by  pressure  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere, or  by  waves  beating  on  the  shore. 
If  the  first  upward  motion  on  the  seis- 
mograph, which  might  be  expected  from 
a  nuclear  exposion,  is  lost  in  the  back- 
ground noise,  then  the  second  motion  on 
the  chart,  which  is  downward,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  first  motion — and  under 
these  circumstances,  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  the  signal  had  been  caused 
by  an  earthquake. 

Dr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  seismic 
signals  could  be  ccnfu.scd  or  forged  by 
simultaneously  detonating  large  quan- 
tities of  conventional  explosives  in  some 
legitimate  engineering  enterprise  which 
the  Soviets  might  demonstratively  open 
to  public  inspection. 

Finally,  the  scientists  pointed  out  that 
the  Kremlin  could  achieve  complete  seis- 
mic concealment  by  setting  up  their  test 
shots  so  that  they  would  be  triggered  by 
seismic  shocks  of  considerably  greater 
magnitude.  This  would  be  an  extremely 
simple  arrangement,  and  there  are 
enough  natural  earthquakes  occurring 
each  year  to  enable  the  Kremlin  to  run 
off  such  test  shots  to  its  heart's  con- 
tent. The  debate  went  on  and  on  and 
on,  in  this  manner.  I  found  the  reading 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  fascinat- 
ing. But  I  feel  that  the  entire  argu- 
ment uas  rendered  completely  irrelevant 
by  the  two  points  on  which  the  opposing 
sides  agreed. 

Point  No.  1  is  that  even  if  the  im- 
possible did  happen  and  the  Kremlin 
agreed  to  21  manned  and  600  robot  seis- 
mic stations  plus  300  annual  inspections, 
this  would  only  provide  us  with  the  capa- 
bility of  detectinc  blasts  of  greater  than 
20  kilotons  magnitude.  Even  v.ith  to- 
day's t-echnolos-'y — and  this  technology 
will  be  improved— tests  of  far  less  than 
20  kilotons  magnitude  could  be  extrapo- 
lated in  designinc  impro\ed  weapons  sys- 
tems covering  virtually  the  entire  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  spectrums. 

Point  No.  2  is  that,  even  given  the 
Bethe  network,  and  even  given  the  maxi- 
mum conceivable  impro\ement  in  meth- 
ods of  detection,  there  is  a  threshold  be- 
low which  no  detection—let  alone  veri- 
fication—would be  ijossible.  This 
threshold  was  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 1  kiloton.  A  kiloton  blast,  de- 
coupled or  reduced,  by  a  factor  of  300. 
becomes  the  equivalent  of  only  3  tons 
of  TNT.  What  this  signifies  is  that 
there  will  never  be  any  method  of  de- 
tecting nuclear  explosions  in  a  range 
that  covers  virtually  the  entire  projected 
spectrum  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

If  these  two  points  are  true,  what 
conceivable  purpose  is  tliere  to  arguing 
about  our  abiUty  to  detect  tests  of 
greater  than  20  kilotons  magnitude? 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  this  entire 
irrelevant  argument  had  been  confined 
to  the  hearing  room  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  President  and  State  De- 
partment have  now  bogged  down  in  this 
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grotesque  and  utterly  irrelevant  argu- 
ment. And,  in  doing;  so,  they  have,  un- 
wittingly, helped  the  Kremlin  to  be- 
fuddle Western  public  opinion  com- 
pletely. 

Perhaps  I  am  obtuse  or  just  plain  un- 
scientific, but  for  the  life  of  me  I  see 
no  point  to  a  detection  system  which 
would  cost  several  billion  dollars  to  in- 
stall and  probably  another  billion  dollars 
per  year  to  operate,  and  which  would 
still  leave  the  Communists  free  to  sneak 
test  any  device  up  to  the  size  of  a  Hi- 
roshima-type bomb 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end 
of  the  nonsense.  Dr.  Bethe's  proposed 
enlargement  of  the  system  would  not  in 
any  way  take  care  of  test  shots  released 
over  remote  ocean  waters,  perhaps  in 
the  proximity  of  the  Antarctic  With  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  both 
building  missile  submarines  with  nuclear 
propulsion,  the  vast  stretches  of  the 
world's  oceans  are  to  be  "inspected"  by 
only  10  ship  stations.  What  way  would 
there  be  of  preventing  a  Soviet  subma- 
rine from  surfacing  in  a  remote  area, 
firing  a  test  shot,  taking  its  observations, 
and  then  submerging  for  a  long  under- 
water trip  back  to  its  home  station?  We 
might  detect  such  a  shot — but  how  could 
we  possibly  prove,  in  the  absence  of  a 
corpus  delicti  or  a  captured  submarine, 
that  it  had  been  fired  by  the  Kremlin? 
If  we  wanted  to  police  the  seas  on  a  scale 
that  would  make  inspection  meaningful, 
it  would  probably  cost  additional  billions 
of  dollars  per  year. 

If  the  discussion  on  detection  capabili- 
ties was  irrelevant,  the  debate  on  verifi- 
cation was  doubly  irrelevant.  Verifica- 
tion would  require  the  production  of  ma- 
terial evidence  in  the  form  of  a  radioac- 
tive core  of  rock. 

Agam  I  may  be  obtuse  or  unscientific, 
but  what  conceivable  point  is  there  to 
discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  verifica- 
tion if  one  cannot  even  detect  a  test  shot 
of  less  than  20  kilotons  magnitude? 
There  may  be  a  flicker  of  hope  that 
with  thousands  of  stations,  signals  might 
be  obtained  indicating  a  test  ban  viola- 
tion above  a  threshold  of,  let  us  say. 
several  kilotons.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
suspect  a  violation,  and  another  thing 
to  prove  in  a  legally  valid  form  that  a 
violation  has  occurred.  And,  as  I  see 
the  matter,  the  proof  wuuld  have  to  have 
legal  validity  before  we  could  cancel  the 
treaty  or  ask  for  sanctions  against  the 
violator. 

I  should  like,  nevertheless,  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  testimony  on  verifica- 
tion that  was  given  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, because  it  all  helps  to  demonstrate 
what  a  monstrously  fallacious  thing  the 
so-called  enforceable  test  ban  is. 

Although  the  scientists  varied  in  their 
estimates,  all  of  them  agreed  that  verifi- 
cation was  an  exceedingly  complex  prob- 
lem and  that  the  mathematical  odds 
were  in  favor  of  a  determined  and  enter- 
prising cheater  Several  of  the  scientists 
estimated  the  odds  against  verification  at 
100.000  to  1. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Rainier  test  shot,  even  though  we 
knew   the   exact   underground   point   at 


which  the  shot  had  been  exploded,  it  re- 
quired 3  months  of  drilling  to  come  up 
with  a  radioactive  core.  But  let  me 
summarize  for  your  amusement  some  of 
the  complexities  of  the  problem  of  verifi- 
cation as  described  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

Let  UB  assume  the  inspection  system 
is  set  up  and  a  station  at  point  X  re- 
ceives a  seismic  signal  which  cannot 
clearly  be  identified  as  an  earthquake. 
E>ependmg  on  the  spacing  of  the  stations. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
minute  examination  of  some  100  square 
miles  to  500  square  miles  of  Soviet  terri- 
tory. The  first  surveys  would  be  aerial 
surveys  utilizing  all  types  and  sizes  of 
aircraft,  ranging  from  helicopters  to 
multienfjme.  fixed-winged  craft,  and 
flying  at  survey  altitudes  ranging  from 
150  fet-C  to  18.000  feet.  The  aerial  re- 
connaissance would  involve  first,  visual 
observation:  second,  photography:  third, 
radiation,  magnetic,  electromagnetic, 
and  infrared  surveys. 

Obviously,  the  first  task  of  the  aerial 
survey  would  be  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  seismic  event  was  an  earth- 
quake av  a  nuclear  explosion.  A  nuclear 
explosion  might  produce  a  fissure  in  the 
ground  if  it  were  not  down  deep 
enough^but  this  is  a  possibility  we  can 
rule  outi.  There  might  be  some  metallic 
debris  ar  other  signs  of  human  activity 
if  the  Communists  were  careless — but  I 
relieve  that  this  is  a  possibility  we  can 
also  rul?  out. 

So,  the  aircraft  flies  over  this  suspected 
area  The  inspectors  find  no  .signs  of 
human  activity,  and  their  sensitive  in- 
struments pick  up  no  surface  evidence 
of  an  explo.'-ion  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  physical  evidence  that  a  genuine 
earthquBke  has  occurred  in  this  area. 
Wh^t  do  the  inspectors  do  at  this  point? 
Do  they  call  off  the  search  and  write  ofT 
the  sei.smic  signal  to  a  genuine  earth- 
quake'' Or  do  they  take  the  quite  real- 
istic stand  that  the  earthquake  may  have 
been  used  as  a  shield  for  a  test  explo- 
sion'' In  the  latter  case,  every  suspi- 
cious seismic  event  would  involve  de- 
tailed inspection  over  a  large  area,  by  air. 
on  the  |round,  underground,  and  under 
water. 

According  to  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates, it  would  be  possible,  by  means  of 
such  techniques,  to  narrow  the  area  of 
suspicion  down  to  one-half  of  1  square 
mile  and  ultimately  to  a  radius  of  500 
feet.  Then  drilling  would  commence. 
The  smeller  the  test  shot,  the  sreater 
the  difnculty  of  location.  According  to 
Dr.  C.  El  Violet,  of  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  the  probability  of  locat- 
ing radioactive  debris  from  a  1  7-kiloton 
explosion  would  be  approximately  1  in 
100.000.  To  make  the  probability  1,  or 
equal  to  unity,  he  said,  one  would  have 
to  drill  100.000  holes.  A  far  more  opti- 
mistic estimate  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Foose.  of  Stanford  Research 
Institute  Let  us  examine  this  "opti- 
mistic" estimate. 

If  the  area  of  suspicion  could  be  cut 
down  to  500  feet  in  radius,  it  would  re- 
quire only  63  drill  holes,  in  triangular 
grid  pattern,  to  insure  100  percent  com- 
pleteness of  search.     The  tables  present- 


ed in  connection  with  this  "optimistic" 
estimate  are  "enough  to  make  a  cow 
laugh" — to  use  a  favorite  expression  of 
Comrade  Khrushchev.  The  drilling  of 
63  holes  would  involve  a  total  footage  of 
75,600  feet.  This,  I  would  point  out.  is 
the  equivalent  of  three  Mount  Everests. 
At  a  cost  of  $5  per  foot — exclusive  of 
all  mobilization  costs — this  would  work 
out  to  $378,000.  Working  three  .shifts  a 
day,  it  would  require  1.008  man-days  of 
drilling  and  this,  mind  you.  simply  to 
carry  out  one  inspection  of  one  undeter- 
mined seismic  disturbance.  If  one  were 
wiUing  to  settle  for  a  1-in-lO  chance  of 
verification,  fewer  holes  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

At  this  point.  Representative  Dukham 
made  the  apt  comment: 

If  you  had  about  10  seismic  dUturbances 
and  had  to  Inspect  them  on  the  basis  of  what 
you  told  us  here,  you  probably  would  have 
full  employment  In  most  of  the  country 

I  am  afraid  that  this  employment 
would  not  be  limited  to  our  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers.  To  carry  out  300 
such  onsit«  inspectionii  per  annum 
would  probably  require  several  entire 
graduating  classes  of  seismologists,  geol- 
ogists, and  of  scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  critical  field  of  nucleonics. 

If  the  probability  of  detection  is  1 
in  1.000  and  the  probability  of  verifica- 
tion is  1  in  1.000 — and  these  are  far 
from  being  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates— then  the  combined  probability  of 
detection  and  verification  is  1  in  1  mil- 
lion If  the  combined  probability  figure 
were  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  this, 
it  would  still  be  preposterous.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  if  it  were  simply  a  matter 
of  absurdity.  But.  a.s  I  have  pointed  out 
previously — and  as  I  want  to  emphasize 
again — these  estimates  of  probability  be- 
come utterly  Irrelevant  when  you  con- 
sider that  they  apply  to  tests  of  greater 
than  20  kilotons  magnitude,  that  below 
this  level,  no  detection  would  be  possible. 

How  ridiculous  can  we  get? 

As  for  tests  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
space  or  in  outer  space,  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  conduct  such  tests  with 
impunity  even  with  devices  of  consider- 
able size.  As  everyone  knows,  our  Argus 
shot  went  completely  undetected. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Geneva  net- 
work is  installed  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  a  clandestine  100-kiloton  test  shot 
is  fired  at  an  altitude  of  several  hundred 
miles  somewhere  in  the  northernmost 
reaches  of  Siberia  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Light-measuring  instru- 
ments, if  stationed  close  enough,  might 
detect  the  explosion.  But  if  the  shot 
were  fired  against  the  background  of  a 
brilliant  display  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
how  could  we  ever  prove  that  the  transi- 
tory flicker  registered  by  our  light  in- 
struments was  not  actually  caused  by  a 
sudden  brilliant  burst  of  the  aurora? 
There  might  be  electromagnetic  disturb- 
ances similar  to  those  which  caused  the 
temporary  communications  blackout 
after  the  Argus  shot.  But  if  the  shot 
were  fired  at  a  period  of  considerable 
sunspot  activity,  how  could  we  ever 
prove  that  the  sunsp>ots  had  really  not 
been  responsible?    No  matter  how  great 
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our  suspicions  might  be.  In  the  absence 
of  radioactive  debris  there  would  be  no 
way  of  clinching  our  case  against  the 
cheater. 

It  is  time  that  we  put  an  end  to  all 
this  sorry  exercise  in  futility  and  Irrele- 
vance. 

It  is  high  time — it  is  past  time — that 
we  presented  the  facts  to  the  American 
people. 

It  is  time  that  we  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  these  protracted  negotiations  are 
part  of  the  conflict  strategy  of  the 
Soviet  rulers — that  they  have  used  these 
negotiations  first,  to  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  weapons  testing  by 
the  United  States;  second,  to  intensify 
the  international  propaganda  in  favor 
of  a  total  test  ban.  without  inspection 
or  with  inadequate  inspection;  third,  to 
create  a  condition  of  international  hys- 
teria which  would  restrict  or  prevent  the 
possibility  of  effective  Western  reaction 
to  aggression. 

It  is  time  we  realize  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  moratorium  is  a  deadly  seri- 
ous business — that  a  single,  major,  tech- 
nological breakthrough  by  the  Soviet 
scientists  who  have  produced  the  A- 
bomb,  the  H-bomb,  and  the  sputnik, 
may  confront  us  with  a  choice  between 
enslavement  and  annihilation. 

On  February  11,  President  Eisen- 
hower submitted  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment a  four-point  plan  for  ending  the 
deadlock  in  the  nuclear  test  ban  nego- 
tiations. His  proposal  called  for  an  im- 
mediate ban,  under  assured  controls,  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  the  ocean,  of  space  tests 
up  to  altitudes  where  efTective  controls 
can  function,  and  of  underground  tests 
above  a  seismic  magnitude  of  4.75. 

It  also  called  for  a  joint  program  of 
research  and  e^oerimentation,  and  of- 
fered to  extend  the  ban  systematically  to 
remaining  areas  underground  as  ade- 
quate control  measures  were  devised. 

I  favor  the  proposal  of  an  immediate, 
complete,  and  unconditional  ban  on  the 
several  categories  of  tests  that  result  in 
atmospheric  contamination.  Such  an 
agreement  could  have  gone  into  effect 
without  delay  since  such  tests  are  easily 
monitored,  whereas  the  detection  of  even 
very  large  underground  tests,  of  tests 
in  space,  and  of  tests  over  remote  ocean 
areas,  requires  the  establishment  of  ex- 
tensive monitoring  facilities. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  President's 
plan  was  a  good  one.  It  was  a  simple, 
straightforward  proposal  on  an  issue  of 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. I  agree  with  the  President  that, 
had  the  Soviets  accepted  this  proposal,  it 
might  ultimately  have  paved  the  way  for 
a  much  broader  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment. 

But,  inrtead  of  accepting  our  proposal, 
the  Ki-emlin  responded  with  a  diplomatic 
ploy.  It  announced  that  it  was  prepared 
to  "accept"  the  Presidents  proposal  to 
ban  all  major  tests  of  nuclear  weapons 
if  the  West  would  sign  a  pledge  not  to 
conduct  any  nuclear  tests,  big  or  small, 
for  a  number  of  years  to  be  decided  by 
negotiations.  A  period  of  4  years  was 
suggested.  Among  other  things,  it  spe- 
cifically "accepted"  the  President's  pro- 


posal that  during  the  period  of  the  mora- 
torium, a  joint  program  of  research 
would  be  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  detection  capabilities. 

At  the  time  it  was  Made,  the  Soviet 
counterproposal  was  hailed  as  a  conces- 
sion to  our  point  of  view.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why.  In  my 
opinion,  their  counterproposal  constitut- 
ed an  act  of  international  blackmail,  and 
we  should  have  called  it  this.  It  was  as 
though  the  Kremlin  were  pointing  a  pis- 
tol at  the  head  of  mankind  and  saying 
to  us:  "We  refuse  not  to  contaminate  the 
atmosphere — unless  you  agree  to  a  mora- 
torium on  undetectable  underground 
tests,  which  do  not  contaminate  the  at- 
mosphere, but  which  might  conceivably 
add  to  your  defensive  capabilities." 

The  Soviet  counteroffer  conceded 
nothing.  It  was  merely  a  rehash  of  the 
old  Soviet  position,  substituting  the  con- 
cept of  a  voluntary  moratorium  for  that 
of  a  formal  ban  on  small  underground 
tests.  But  instead  of  exposing  it  for  the 
fraud  it  was,  the  President  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  offer  was  indicative  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  come  to  terms:  and  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth  issued  a  joint  com- 
munique with  the  Soviet  and  British  rep- 
resentatives which  carried  the  strong  im- 
plication that  the  Kremlin  had  accepted 
the  American  proposal  with  certain 
minor  modifications. 

The  di.stingui.shed  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  immediately  de- 
nouncing the  Soviet  offer  as  a  "phony" 
and  for  the  incisive  analysis  which  he 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  March  22 
We  are  equally  in  the  debt  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore)  for  the 
dignified  but  forthright  manner  in  which 
he  raised  the  matter  of  the  joint  com- 
munique and  explained  to  Ambassador 
Wadsworth  that,  in  signing  it,  he  had 
made  an  unwitting  contribution  to  the 
Soviet  propaganda  campaign. 

But  Senator  Anderson's  eloquent 
warning  fell  on  deaf  ears.  On  March 
22,  the  very  day  on  which  he  spoke  in 
the  Senate,  there  took  place  a  meeting  of 
the  so-called  Committee  of  Principals — 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter.  Al- 
len Dulles.  George  E.  Ki.stiakow.'^ky,  the 
President's  science  advi-ser.  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner  McCone.  and 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Douglas,  sit- 
ting in  for  Secretan'  Gates.  According 
to  an  article  by  Mr  Chalmers  Roberts 
in  the  Reporter  for  April  27,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Principals,  with  only  Com- 
missioner McCone  opposing,  decided  in 
favor  of  conditional  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  counterproposal. 

According  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  joint 
communique  issued  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  on 
March  29  from  Camp  David  was  ba.'^ed 
largely  on  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
Committee  of  Principals  on  March  22. 
In  the  Camp  David  communique,  the 
two  heads  of  government  said  that  they 
had  agreed  that,  once  remaining  issues 
had  been  resolved  and  a  treaty  signed, 
"they  would  be  ready  to  institute  a  vol- 
untary- moratorium  of  agreed  duration 
on  nuclear  weapons  tests  below  that 
threshold — 4.75   on  the   sei-smic   instru- 


ments— to  be  accomplished  by  miilateral 
declaration  of  each  of  the  three  powers." 

This  statement  contained  two  vital 
concessions  to  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 
By  implication,  it  extended  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  to  cover 
undetectable  tests  in  space.  In  this  re- 
spect, and  m  consenting  to  a  moratorium 
on  undetectable  underground  test  shots 
we  abandoned  the  cardinal  principle  of 
enforceable  inspection  which  has  thus 
far  guided  us  in  our  negotiations  on  dis- 
armament and  the  test  ban.  In  mj' 
opinion,  it  constituted  the  single  most 
catastrophic  retreat  since  the  inception 
of  the  test  ban  negotiations. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock's  statement  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  31: 

The  response  of  the  President  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister  to  Soviet  Russia's 
latest  nuclear  disarmament  proposal  gave 
Premier  Khru.shchev  what  he  wanted. 

Because  of  the  softness  and  lack  of 
understanding  which  the  administra- 
tion had  displayed  on  the  test  ban  issue, 
this  has  become  the  area  of  greatest 
danger  at  the  forthcoming  summit  con- 
ference. But  I  feel  that  the  hearings 
recently  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  provide  the  administra- 
tion with  every  justification  for  recon- 
sidering its  position. 

With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  com- 
mand, I  would  urge  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  give  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Bethe.  Dr.  Teller,  Dr.  Romney, 
and  the  other  scientists  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee.  In  the  light 
of  this  testimony.  I  consider  it  manda- 
tory that  we  free  our  hands  to  resume 
tests  that  are  not  subject  to  detection 
and  do  not  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere— at  the  very  least  to  resume  small 
underground  tests. 

I  do  not  think  the  Administration  need 
feel  in  the  least  embarrassed  over  re- 
vising its  stand  at  this  point.  The  orig- 
inal moratorium  was  based  on  the  be- 
lief of  competent  scientific  advisers  that 
an  adequate  system  of  detection  and 
verification  could  be  devised.  On  the 
ba.<;is  of  the  most  recent  scientific  testi- 
mony, it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
chances  of  developing  such  a  system  are 
exceedingly  slim — certainly  it  is  not 
something  that  can  be  counted  on  within 
the  next  decade. 

In  theory — despite  our  recent  con- 
ce.ssions — we  still  adhere  to  the  position 
that  any  agreement  on  testing  mu.st  be 
ba.sed  on  a  truly  enforcible  system  of 
inspection.  We  would  be  acting  in  con- 
sonance both  with  this  principle  and 
with  recent  scientific  evidence  if  we  now 
reverted  to  the  President's  eminently 
sensible  proposal  of  February  11. 

I  believe  that  the  fate  of  our  country 
and  the  fate  of  the  entire  free  world 
community  may  hinge  upon  our  early 
resumption  of  underground  nuclear 
testing.  Every  day  of  delay  cuts  down 
our  nuclear  technological  lead  over  the 
Soviets.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that,  as 
a  result  of  our  voluntary  2-year  mora- 
torium, they  have  already  caught  up 
with  us  and  surpassed  us  at  a  number 
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of  points.  Heaven  knows  what  will  hap- 
pen If  the  moratorium  la  now  extended 
for  another  year  or  2  years — with  or 
without  a  formal  treaty, 

r*I.l,ACT   MO.  • 

Fallacy  No.  6  U  that  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  test*  will,  Ipso  facto,  result  In  a 
relaxation  of  the  dangerous  tcaslonji 
that  have  grown  up  In  the  world.  This 
fallacy  wc  can  dispose  of  In  a  few  min- 
utes because  that  Is  all  It  deserves. 

The  Conference  of  International  Ex- 
perts on  Nuclear  Test  Detection  took 
place  In  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1958. 
While  the  confereiu;e  was  still  In  prog- 
res.**.  and  after  it  became  apparent  that 
the  West  was  yieldinB  and  that  a  Joint 
statement  on  agreed  flndinus  would  be 
liisued.  the  Quemoy-Mat.su  crl.sis  erupted. 

On  October  31.  1958,  the  United  States 
exploded  Its  last  nuclear  test  shot  and 
announced  to  the  world  that  it  was  em- 
barklrig  on  a  voluntary  1-year  mora- 
torium, while  the  possibilities  of  a  test 
ban  were  being  further  explored  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Simultaneously,  the 
Soviet  Government  embarked — or  an- 
nounced that  it  was  embarking — on  a 
reciprocal  moratorium. 

Exactly  4  weeks  later,  on  November 
27.  1958.  Khrushchev  promulgated  his 
famous  Berlin  ultimatum.  The  18 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  ulti- 
matum was  issued  have  witnessed  a 
whole  series  of  missile-rattling  perora- 
tions by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  bloody 
riots  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the 
establishment  of  a  quasi-Communist 
regime  in  Cuba,  and  stepped  up  activity 
by  the  Communist  Parties  throughout 
the  free  world. 

This  is  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
which  we  purchased  with  our  voluntary 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests.  I  do  not 
consider  this  sequence  of  events  acci- 
dental. I  am  not  surprised  by  them.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  Communists 
should  have  been  emboldened  by  their 
success  in  bludgeoning  us  into  a  nuclear 
test  policy,  the  folly  of  which  was  elo- 
quently described  by  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  In  statements  made  as  late  as  the 
end  of  1957. 

My  prediction  is  that,  if  we  now  for- 
malize the  moratorium  by  entering  into  a 
test  ban  treaty  with  inadequate  inspec- 
tion, the  Kremlin  will  again  be  em- 
boldened, and  will  become  more  de- 
manding, not  less  demanding. 

FALLACY    NO     7 

Fallacy  No.  7  Is  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Geneva  negotiations  the  Russians  have 
conceded  far  more  points  than  have 
the  West,  that  they  have  shown  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  reach  atrreement.  that  the 
two  sides  have  already  arrived  at  an 
agreement  on  all  but  4  or  5  of  the  17 
articles  of  the  treaty — and  that  an  agree- 
ment on  an  enforceable  test  ban  is,  in 
fact,  just  around  the  corner. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  the  Soviets  have 
made  concessions  on  a  number  of 
points — even  on  many  points.  But  these 
concessions  have  always  been  on  pomts 
of  secondary  importance.  On  the  really 
basic  question  like  the  number  of  onsite 


Inspections  per  annum,  they  have  shown 
themselves  absolutely  adamant. 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  the  great 
concessions  the  Soviets  have  made. 
When  the  "big  hole"  theory  was  nr«t 
presented  to  them  at  Geneva  by  Dr. 
Bethe,  Che  Soviet  delegatCM  derucd  its 
validity  The  "big  hole"  theory,  however, 
Is  something  that  can  be  demonntrated 
mathematically  In  a  black-and-white 
manner  iind  which  has  also  b<'cn  verified 
m  recent  tests  conducted  with  conven- 
tional eiplosivcs.  After  a  period  of  re- 
sistance, the  Soviet  delegation  Pnally 
abandoned  its  opposition  to  the  big 
hole"  theory,  but  without  specifically  ac- 
ceptinK  it.  This  wa.s  ju.st  a.,  if  th(  v  had 
agreed  riot  to  argue  auamst  the  proi^osi- 
tlon  that  two  plus  two  equals  four — but 
without  hpi'ciflcally  agreeing  that  it  does 

Dr.  B«the  and  some  of  our  columnists 
hailed  this  as  one  of  the  most  siymflcant 
of  the  Russian  concessions  and  as 
another  indication  of  their  genuine  de- 
sire to  compromise.  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist but  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
facts.  Consequently.  I  find  Dr.  Bethe's 
logic  here  very  difficult  to  follow. 

Compared  with  the  altogether  mmor 
concessions  which  the  Soviets  have  made 
on  a  number  of  points,  the  West  has 
made  three  concessions  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Our  flr.st  major  concession,  was  our 
agreement — in  violation  of  everythmg  we 
had  previously  said — to  consider  the 
questions  of  nuclear  te.stmg  in  isolation 
from  the  general  problem  of  disarma- 
ment. 

The  second  major  Western  conces- 
sion was  our  agreement  to  extend  the 
test  ban  treaty  to  cover  undetectable 
tests  m  outer  space.  This,  again,  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  our  fundamental 
position  that  tiiere  should  be  no  disarm- 
ament of  any  kind  without  enforceable 
inspection. 

Our  third  major  concession,  and  in  my 
opinion  potentially  the  most  disastrous, 
was  our  submission  to  the  Ru.ssian  de- 
mand that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
be  accompanied  by  a  voluntary  mora- 
torium or,  to  be  exact,  by  the  extension 
of  the  already  existing  voluntary  mora- 
torium on  undetectable  underground 
tests. 

It  is  true,  too.  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  some  12  or  13  articles  of  the 
17-article  treaty.  But  the  articles  on 
which  no  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached  constitute  the  heart  of  the 
treaty.  Let  me  quote  the  comment  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  April  20: 

In  it.s  present  form,  the  Incomplete  treaty 
is  like  :\a.  automobile  with  a  chassis,  wheels, 
tran.smi6$ion.  body,  dual  controls,  upholstery, 
and  trlnti.  Missing  from  it  Is  the  engine, 
electrical  system,  and  fuel. 

Finally,  it  may  also  be  true  that  a  test 
ban  treaty  is  just  around  the  corner. 
But,  if  a  test  ban  treaty  does  come  into 
being,  in  the  light  of  present  attitudes 
and  of  the  Camp  David  pronouncement 
I  believe  we  can  safely  predict  that  it 
will  not  be  the  kind  of  test  ban  agree- 
ment about  wiuch  we  were  talking  1  year 
ago.  It  will  not,  in  short,  be  a  test  ban 
agreement  in  which  our  national  in- 
terests are  protected  by  a  system  of  en- 
forceable inspection. 


fALLACT    MO.    • 

The  eighth  fallacy  Is  the  thesis,  ex- 
ceedingly ixjpulni  after  the  first  Gk-neva 
conference,  that  the  question  of  a  test 
ban  cm  easily  be  resolved  If  we  Hlmply 
turn  i\\r  problem  over  to  the  NclentLsls  on 
bolii  .sule.s 

Arrordln«  to  lhi«  fallacy  the  ^clen- 
Unin  nt  Geneva,  who  came  tfiHether  un- 
cncumbi-red  by  pijlilical  prejudice,  had 
no  dlfTlculty  in  arriving  at  a  meetiri« 
of  the  minds  1  he  conference  wa«  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  fif  openne.s,s  and 
cordiality,  and  there  emerged  from  it  an 
honeNt  Ht<!-eement  on  the  Kuldlng  wien- 
tiflc  principle,'*  for  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment. 

The  true  story  of  what  happened  at 
the  Geneva  conference  l.s  very  far  from 
the  romantic  idyll  which  was  presented 
to  the  pres.s  of  the  world. 

In  checking  through  the  documents 
pertaining  to  the  conference,  the  flr.st 
thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  almo.st  in- 
decent haste  with  which  we  rushed  to 
get  to  Geneva.  Here  was  a  projected 
conference  of  extraordinary  complexity, 
in  a  field  where  there  was  virtually  no 
body  of  experience  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
But  the  delegation  to  the  conference, 
consisting  of  3  senior  scientists  and 
some  20  technical  advisers,  was  thrown 
together,  briefed,  and  dispatched  to 
Geneva  all  within  a  p>eriod  of  a  few 
weeks. 

The  picture  of  idyllic  apolitical  rela- 
tions which  were  supposed  to  have 
existed  at  the  conference,  was  badly 
punctured  by  the  recent  testimony  of 
the  American  scientists  to  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Let  me  quote  a  few  items  from 
these  hearings. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  H  Panof.sky.  High  En- 
ergy Physics  Laboratory.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, told  the  committee: 

After  the  report  of  the  1958  conference 
of  experts  was  filed  with  the  governments 
of  the  three  countries,  all  of  them  (includ- 
ing the  United  States)  formally  accepted  the 
report.  As  a  result,  the  U  S.S.R.  delega- 
tions like  to  refer  to  the  report  as  a  formal 
agreement  on  technical  facts  rather  than  as  a 
technical  worklnc;  paper  In  so  doing,  they 
propose  that  the  experts'  report  Is  an  un- 
changeable point  of  departure  for  the  po- 
litical negotiators.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  delega- 
tions have  assumed  that  the  technical  facts 
should  be  brought  up  to  date  to  reflect 
changes  in  our  knowledge. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Livermore  Weapons  Laboratories, 
made  this  commentary  on  the  behavior 
of  the  Soviet  scientists. 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  I  have  seen 
them  [the  Russian  scientists]  accept  some- 
thing In  private  scientifically,  or  at  least 
appear  to  accept  it  sclentiflcally,  and  then 
come  back  for  the  record  with  quite  a  dif- 
ferent attitude.  There  is  always  a  technical 
explanation.  Sometimes  it  holds  almost  no 
water.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  faUacious. 
Other  times  there  is  some  basis  to  what  they 
say. 

Dr.  Brown  went  on  to  say: 

No  conference  of  experts'  report  can  logi- 
cally be  criticized  for  not  taking  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  self-evident  fact  that  a  violator 
of  a  treaty  or  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests  must  be  expected  to  take  full 
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advuntiige  of  w1ittt«v»f  method*  he  can  find 
to   reduce    the    probability    of    deteclUjn, 

One  CUM  nay,  looking  back,  that  perhaps 
not  enough  allentuni  wan  paid  to  thorn  (the 
dlAcultlu*  of  detection  I  particularly  in  kucb 
Item*  a«  the  ponHlblUly  of  \ery  lurgc  de- 
coupling, the  dlrtlfUUloii  of  on-ditf  innpectlcjn. 
and  ttu-  poaslbllltli-H  of  uhleldliig  cxpioKtonit 
In  epace. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  comments  on 
the  fallacy  of  the  scientific  Idyll  at 
Geneva  without  some  reference  to  Dr 
Huns  Belhe.  the  chief  odvLser  on  nuclear 
U'sting  to  the  President  s  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr  Bethe  l.s  one  of  the  greatest  ItvlnK 
theoretical  phyislclwts,  and.  as  a  man  of 
science  I  have  nothing  but  respect  for 
him  He  has  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  theoretical  physicist. 
He  18  by  reputation  stubborn  in  hl.s  con- 
victions, but  willing  to  listen  to  demon- 
strable evidence  when  he  Is  proven 
wrong.  Unfortunately,  Dr  Bethes  pre- 
dictions in  the  field  of  science  have  fre- 
quently been  wrong,  and  his  predictions 
in  the  fields  of  technology,  military 
science,  and  politics  have  fared  even 
worse. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period  he 
frequently  declared  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  get  the  atomic  bomb  for  dec- 
ades. Before  the  H-bomb,  he  took  the 
stand  that  it  could  not  be  made  and 
should  not  be  made.  And  when  we  de- 
veloped the  hydrogen  bomb,  he  was  just 
as  emphatic  in  his  declaration  that  the 
Soviets  would  never  di.scover  the  secret 
for  themselves.  Before  the  big  hole 
theory  was  developed  by  Dr  Albert 
Latter,  Dr.  Bethe  had  declared  that  de- 
coupling was  impracticable.  After  Lat- 
ter had  developed  his  theory.  Dr.  Bethe 
was  big  enough  to  examine  and  contirm 
the  validity  of  the  theory.  In  the  Ught 
of  thus  new  knowledge,  Dr  Bethe  was  also 
realistic  enough  to  propose  a  .substantial 
enlargement  of  the  original  Geneva  de- 
tection network.  But,  in  proposing  it, 
he  came  up  with  the  proposition  that  it 
was  passible  to  construct  completely 
tamperproof  in.struments  and  communi- 
cation lines  for  his  network.  Experts 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
tell  me  that  to  this  dat^  no  such  thing  as 
a  completely  tamperproof  mechanical 
device  has  yet  been  produced  Nor  did 
Dr.  Bethe  offer  any  suggestions. 

On  the  basis  of  .such  a  record  of  error 
on  vital  matters,  what  value  should  we 
place  on  the  political  sagacity  of  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe? 

At  thLs  hour  of  peril,  how  much  re- 
liance can  the  Nation  place  on  the  ability 
of  the  President's  chief  test  ban  expert 
to  accurately  forecast  the  course  of  fu- 
ture events  in  science  or  in  politics? 

THE    QUESTION    OF    FALLOUT 

There  is  another  argument  that  used 
to  play  a  central  role  in  the  ant!te.st- 
ban  agitation:  That  is.  the  danger  of 
J  fallout.  I  have  not  listed  this  as  a 
fallacy  because  once  upon  a  time  this 
argument  had  some  validity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  findings,  the 
danger  is  substantially  less  than  was 
previously  believed,  but  it  is  real,  never- 
theless. But  fallout  is  no  longer  an  is- 
sue. No  one  proposes  the  resumption  of 
tests  that  contaminate  the  atmosphere. 


Such  tests.  In  my  opinion,  will  not  be 
resumed  by  cither  side,  even  In  the 
absence  of  a  formal  treaty  The  only 
question  at  Issue  today  Is  whether  we 
should  leave  ourselves  free  to  conduct 
tests  that  do  not  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere and  that  are  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

UI   II     I'RCHtNT     POMITION,     AND     A     PllOPOBAL    fOR 
ACTION 

Now  that  I  have  examined  the  major 
fallacleH  of  the  proponents  of  the  nuclear 
Ur.st  bun,  I  should  like,  in  clcwsing  my  re- 
marks, to  reexamine  our  present  situa- 
tion and  to  suggest  the  outline  of  a  posi- 
tive plan  of  action 

I  realize,  of  cour.se,  that  It  Is  not 
enough  to  point  to  dangers  and  to  criti- 
cize. A  purely  negative  approach  on  the 
question  of  nuclear  testing  could  have 
disastrous  propaganda  consequences. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  be  negative.  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  we  give  the  facts  to 
the  people  of  our  own  country  and  of 
the  other  free  countries,  we  shall  be  able 
to  carry  the  propaganda  offensive  to  the 
Kremlin.  Let  me  suggest  the  outline  of 
such  an  approach. 

First.  We  inform  the  Soviets  that  in 
the  light  of  recent  scientific  testimony. 
an  adequate  inspection  system  for  un- 
derground tests,  based  on  fixed  stations, 
would  present  virtually  insuperable  tech- 
nological difficulties,  would  be  prohibi- 
tively costly,  would  if  installed,  provide 
no  means  of  detection  for  tests  under 
20  kilotons  magnitude. 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  would  be  only  one 
way  of  effectively  policing  an  agreement 
banning  all  categories  of  tests.  This 
would  be  the  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ple of  complete  opeiiness  by  both  sides 
We,  therefore,  propose  a  test  ban  based 
on  President  Eisenhower's  "open  skies" 
proposal,  plus  unlimited  right  of  ground 
Inspection,  and  policed  in  each  country 
by  a  stated  number  of  aircraft  and  in- 
spection teams  enjoying  complete  free- 
dom of  movement. 

Second.  If  the  Soviets  do  not  accept 
our  prop>osal  for  a  complete  test  ban 
based  on  "open  skies"  and  unUmited 
rights  of  inspection,  we  propose,  as  an 
alternative,  an  immediate  ban  on  all 
tests  that  contaminate  the  atmosphere. 
We  point  out  that  an  agreement  on  this 
simple  but  basic  proposal  would  respect 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  would  bo  easily 
monitored,  and  would  at  the  same  time. 
pave  the  way  for  further  and  broader 
agreements. 

Third.  If  the  Soviets,  in  turn,  reject 
om-  proposal  for  a  worldwide  ban  on 
"dirty"  tests,  we  announce  that  we  our- 
selves will  voluntarily  observe  a  mora- 
torium on  such  tests.  We  express  the 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  also  observe 
a  voluntary  moratorium  in  the  absence 
of  a  formal  agreement — but  we  warn 
that,  if  there  is  ever  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  have  resumed  such  tests, 
then  we  shall  have  to  reconsider  our 
own  position. 

Fourth.  We  announce  our  willingness 
to  extend  the  ban  to  other  categories  of 
tests,  if,  as,  and  when  enforceable  meth- 
ods of  inspection  are  developed. 

Fifth.  We  leave  ourselves  free  to  re- 
sume tests  in  space  and  underground. 


Sixth.  We  commit  ourselves,  with  test- 
ing again  possible,  to  an  all-out  program 
of  nuclear  weapons  development,  con- 
ceived on  a  scale  that  will  not  merely 
maintain  our  lead  over  the  Bovuts  but 
will  increase  It  from  year  to  year  This 
program  must  be  continuous  Wc  must 
not  again  rest  on  our  laurels — as  we  have 
done  under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations — when  we 
reach  the  next  technological  plateau 

Seventh.  We  declare  our  mtenuon 
la'  to  embark  on  a  so-called  "plow- 
share" program — that  Is  a  program  of 
research  on  hydrological  and  geographic 
engineering  and  on  other  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  explosions,  (b'  to  appropriate 
1100  million  for  this  program  of  re- 
search, «ci  to  u.se  our  underground 
weapons  test  program,  insofar  as  this 
can  be  done,  to  further  our  "plow.share" 
program,  (d»  to  disseminate  freely  all 
information  resulting  from  this  program. 
Eighth.  We  commit  ourselves  pub- 
licly to  announce  all  tests. 

Ninth,  We  act  immediately  on  the 
President's  suggestion  of  February  3 
that  we  arm  our  NATO  allies  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  Nothing  would  do  more 
to  reinvigorate  NATO  or  to  persuade  its 
member  nations  of  tlie  seriousness  of 
our  intentions. 

Tenth.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  nu- 
clear physics  is  not  an  American  monop- 
oly, that  Italian,  Hungarian,  German, 
Danish,  and  other  scientists  all  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  the  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs,  we 
call  for  and  offer  to  participate  in  a 
joint  NATO  effort  in  nuclear  weapons 
development.  Such  an  enterprise  would 
not  be  designed  to  replace  our  own  fa- 
cilities, but  to  cooperate  competitively 
with  them.  Nothing  would  do  more  to 
tighten  our  alliance  and  to  challenge 
the  Russians.  The  existence  of  such 
NATO-wide  research  facility  would  also 
add  to  our  leverage  in  pressing  the 
Kremlin  for  "openness." 

On  May  7,  the  President  stated  that 
we  will  resume  underground  nuclear 
testing,  presumably  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  declaration  was  hailed  by 
many  as  a  welcome  reversal  of  policy. 
But  his  statement  leaves  much  un- 
answered and  even  more  undone. 

It  commits  us  to  hmit  the  new  test 
series  to  nonmilitary  devices — when 
the  crying  need  is  for  underground  tests 
of  new  warheads  and  new  devices  de- 
signed to  provide  our  land  forces  with 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  our  de- 
fenses with  antimissile  capabilities. 

It  still  leaves  us  committed  to  the 
offer  made  m  the  Camp  David  com- 
munique of  May  29.  This  called  for  '1* 
a  treatv  banning  not  only  detectable 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  underwater, 
underground,  and  at  high  altitudes,  but 
al.so  barming  undetectable  tests  in  space; 
and  '2>  a  moratorium  on  undetectable 
underground  tests  while  a  research  pro- 
gram on  improved  methods  of  detection 
was  carried  forward. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  with  each  new 
extension  of  the  moratorium — no  matter 
what  we  may  say  about  our  intentions 
at  the  end  of  the  stated  period— it  be- 
comes psychologically  more  difficult  to 
renew  testing. 
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In  the  war  of  propaganda,  the  Com- 
munists have  used  the  test  ban  issue  to 
place  the  West  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
create  a  condition  of  international  hys- 
teria which  would  restrict  or  prevent  the 
possibility  of  Western  reaction  to  Com- 
munist agijression.  They  have  been  able 
to  place  us  on  the  defensive  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  have  not  given  the 
facts  to  the  American  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world.  The  President's 
statement  of  May  7  still  does  nothing  to 
give  them  the  facus. 

The  Presidents  statement  still  leaves 
us  without  a  positive  proaram  that  would 
enable  us  to  carry  the  propaganda  offen- 
sive to  the  Communists. 

The  President's  offer  of  March  29  al- 
ready conceded  far  more  than  should 
have  been  conceded.  His  statement  of 
May  7  strongly  sut^^gests  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  forthcoming  summit  confer- 
ence it  will  be  used  as  a  bareaining  de- 
vice, and  that  our  offer  of  March  29  may 
now  be  regarded  only  as  an  opening  posi- 
tion which  will  be  further  compromised. 

In  the  light  of  Khrushchev's  recent 
conduct,  in  the  light  of  the  Berlin  ulti- 
matum, in  the  light  of  the  situation  in 
Cuba,  and  the  many  other  evidences 
of  aggression  and  subversion,  what  pos- 
sible jostification  can  there  be  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  moratorium  on  under- 
ground tests — with  or  without  a  treaty 
baruiing  tests  in  detectable  media"" 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  stated 
previously.  I  believe  it  can  be  taken  as  a 
virtual  certainty  that  the  Kremlin  has 
not  been  observing  a  corresponding 
moratorium ,  and  that  it  will  not  do  so 
if  a  treaty  is  signed. 

If  the  Administration  does  not  accept 
this  point  of  view,  Is  it  prepared  to  assure 
the  American  public  that  the  Kremlin — 
its  opposition  to  inspection  notwithstand- 
ing— has  honored  the  moratorium  and 
will  continue  to  do  so?  And  if  it  cannot 
offer  this  assurance,  on  what  grounds 
does  it  justify  the  extension  of  the  mora- 
torium .^ 

By  our  exclusive  reliance  on  the  doc- 
trine of  massive  retaliation;  by  our  fail- 
ure to  concentrate  on  the  development 
of  clean  tactical  nuclear  weapoivs  as  the 
chief  means  of  offsetting  the  Communist 
superiority  in  manpower;  by  our  fail- 
ure to  arm  our  NATO  allies  with  the 
nuclear  arms  that  are  available;  by  our 
voluntary  2-year  moratorium  on  tests — 
which,  I  am  positive,  have  not  been  recip- 
rocally observed  by  the  Communists;  by 
our  failure  to  accord  the  antimissile  mis- 
sile the  priority  it  deserves;  by  our  fail- 
ure to  explore  the  potentialities  of  the 
neutron  bomb  and  of  the  ^o-called  Chris- 
tofilos  effect;  by  our  failure  to  pursue  the 
further  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  all  the  energies  at  our  command;  by 
our  recent  abandonment  of  the  principle 
that  all  disarmament  measures,  including 
a  test  ban.  must  'oe  based  on  a  system  of 
enforceable  inspection — by  all  these 
catastrophic  errors  in  judgment,  we  have 
placed  the  free  world  in  mortal  peril. 

That  is  why  I  am  worried.  That  is 
why  I  have  spoken  at  such  length  today. 

The  Pulitzer  prize-winning  novel,  "Ad- 
vise and  Consent.  "  pictures  an  America 
of  a  few  years  hence,  an  America  in 
which  demagogs  can  inflame  huge 
gatherings  and  bring  them  to  their  feet 


cheering  with  the  slogan,  "I  would 
rather  crawl  to  Moscow  on  my  hands 
and  knees  than  be  killed  by  an  atomic 
bomb." 

Is  this  to  be  the  image  of  America 
tomorrow?  God  forbid  It.  For  should 
this  book  prove  prophetic,  it  will  mean 
that  our  people  have  rejected  the  choice 
between  liberty  and  death  made  by 
Patrick  Henry  and  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, the  choice  which  drew  the  cheers 
of  Amea-ica  and  of  free  men  everywhere 
from  1775  down  to  the  recent  past. 

It  would  mean  the  victory  of  the  apos- 
tles of  nuclear  suiTcnder.  It  would  sig- 
nify our  total  m.oral  and  spiritual  capit- 
ulation. 

It  would  mean  that  free  America  has 
chosen  a  slavery  which  is  worse  than 
death. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  v/i'l  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  the  conference  report  on  the 
mutual  security  bill  is  ready.  I  ask  the 
distiniruished  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr.  Sp.ARKM.^N  ,  to  submit  it. 


MUTUAL   SECURITY   ACT   OF   1960— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit;  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  11510  >  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  p.  10167.  Congres- 
sional Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  thp  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sa.s  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright).  in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence report. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn.  as  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT   by   SeN.\TOR  FrLBBICHT 

This  conference  report,  like  all  conference 
repnr*.<!,  represents  a  crvmpr''>mise.  There  are 
8f>me  tilings  in  It  which  I  wish  were  not 
There  are  some  things  not  In  It  which  I 
wLhh  ware.  I  am  sure  tliis  Is  true  of  all  the 
Senate  conferees,  but  on  the  whole,  we  are 
reasonably  well  pleased  with  it  and  are 
glad   to   recommend  It   to  the  Senate. 


The  overall  total  authorized  by  the  bill  Is 
$1,366,200,000.  compared  with  $1,405,500,000 
In  the  Senate  bill  and  $1,318,400,000  In  the 
House  bin.  The  accompanying  table  and 
statement  show  the  figures  In  detail,  and 
explain  other  pro%l8ions  of  the  bill. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  me 
that  this  program  cannot  survive  many 
more  annual  authorizations.  Every  year 
there  is  a  steady  accretion  of  new  restric- 
tions, new  conditions  which  must  be  met. 
and  new  procedures  which  must  be  followed 
In  the  administration  of  the  program.  The 
cumulative  result  of  these  provisions  Is  to 
make  the  program  bo  slow  and  cumbersome 
as  to  reduce  Its  effectiveness  very  greatly. 
When,  under  these  handicaps,  the  program 
falls  to  perforin  as  it  should.  Its  opponents 
seize  on  this  as  an  excuse  to  add  more 
handicaps. 

Another  mischievous  result  of  annual  au- 
thorizations is  the  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  they  take  In  the  Congress  Every  year 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  vir- 
tually precluded  from  considering  any  other 
business,  except  the  most  routine  kind,  for 
a  period  of  6  weeks  to  3  months.  This 
year,  for  example,  the  committee  began  \t& 
hearings  March  22,  and  here  we  are  com- 
pleting action  the  second  week  In  May.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  neglected  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  the 
Chicago  water  diversion,  the  Antarctic 
treaty,  a  badly  needed  revision  of  passport 
legislation,  the  Japanese  security  treaty,  and 
various  other  matters.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  all  of  these  would  have  been  disposed 
of  In  the  absence  of  mutual  security,  but 
certainly  niany  of  them  would  have  been 
given  more  consideration  than  they  have 
so  far  received. 

Neither  am  I  suggesting  that  the  mutual 
security  program  should  be  freed  of  all  leg- 
islative oversight.  But  there  comes  a  point 
at  which  legislative  oversight  is  self-defeat- 
ing, not  only  for  the  program  overseen  but 
also  for  the  committee  overseeing  It.  'We 
frequently  hear  complaints,  for  example, 
that  more  Information  on  the  program 
should  be  made  available  to  Congress.  I 
am  not  against  the  Congress  having  Infor- 
mation, but  I  am  reminded  of  the  story 
about  the  little  girl  who  went  to  tlie  library 
and  asked  for  a  book  on  penguins.  She 
was  given  a  large  volume  and  after  reading 
only  part  of  It,  returned  It  with  the  com- 
ment that  "This  Is  rather  more  than  I  care  to 
know  about  penguins  "  I  submit  that  Con- 
g^rees  already  has  rather  more  information 
about  the  mutual  security  program  than  it 
can  digest.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  file  cabinet  on  file  cabinet  of 
voluminous  documents  which  are  widely 
unread.  If  the  committee  were  to  under- 
take to  scrutinize  all  these  documents  and  to 
follow  up  all  the  questions  they  suggest,  the 
whole  New  Senate  Office  Building  would  not 
be  big  enough  for  the  staff  the  committee 
would  need.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
committee  should  enlarge  Its  staff,  but  this, 
too,  would  be  self-defeating.  No  matter 
how  many  staff  members  we  have,  there  are 
still  only  17  Senators  on  the  committee. 
Bach  of  thoee  Senators,  as  we  all  know 
only  too  well,  has  a  great  many  other 
things  to  do  and  can  absorb  only  so  much 
about  the  mutual  security  program.  The 
staff  would  work  to  no  avail  if  It  produced 
more  than  the  committee  could  dleest. 

The  function  of  a  legislative  body  Is  not 
to  second-guess  every  administrative  action, 
but  rather  to  concern  Itself  with  broad 
questions  of  policy.  The  more  time  and  ef- 
fort the  Senate  spends  on  administrative 
detail,  the  less  time  and  effort  It  can  spend 
on  policymaking,  which  is  Its  true  role  In 
this  Government.  In  my  judgment,  we 
have  already  gone  so  far  that  we  allow  our 
p<3llc>TTiaklng  function  to  sxiffer  and  at  the 
same  time  we  seriously  handicap  the  ad- 
ministrators of   the  program.     I  think  It  Is 
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significant  that  In  the  Senat^e  debate  and 
In  the  conference  committee  this  year,  the 
great  preponderance  of  Issues  presented 
went  not  to  tlie  amounts  of  money  but  to 
administrative  strings  and  conditions  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

I  hope  that  next  year,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  program,  but  also  for  our  own 
sake,  steps  can   be  Uken  to  put  more,  per- 


haps all.  of  the  program  on  a  multlyear 
authorization.  This  would  leave  the  way 
open  for  periodic  review  by  Congress  Per- 
haps military  assistance  could  be  looked  at 
one  year,  defense  support  Ibe  next,  techni- 
cal cooperation  the  next,  and  so  on.  My 
urgent  plea  to  whoever  moves  into  the 
White  House  next  January  is  that  he  give 
this  matter  his  close  attention. 


TV Jpiise  support 

BiUteral  teehnicaJ  cooperation 

U.N.  teehnicid  ooopenition 

GAS  tedmioftl  coopcnUioB — 

Ppedal  assLstancp 

U.N.  Hi(th  Commissioner  for  RefugaM 

E<M»pecs - - 

U.N.  Cluldren'g  Kuntl 

I'lilcstirK'  rcliigoes 

Or«>an  freight 

ICA  administration 

Atoms  for  peace 

CoutincHicy  f  und 


Total. 


AdminlstratioD 
request 


$724,OI».nO0 

172.000.000 

a,  VM,  OllU 

1,500.000 

268,  .VW,  000 

1.000,000 

3,fi00,000 

12.000,000 

I  18.  wo.  000 

2,000,000 

40,000,000 

3,400.000 

175.0iX),000 


1,454,900,000 


noose  bUl 


1678,000,000 

172.  (WW,  000 

iA,  (XX),  000 

1,500.000 

25«,  000,  (KI) 

1,600,000 

a.Aoo,ooo 

12,000,000 

'18,500,000 

2,000,000 

40,000,000 

3,  4O0. 000 

lOU.OUO.dOO 


1.818.400,000 


Senate  bill 


$700,000,000 

iriowi.ooo 
3;i,  000,000 

1 ,  500,  OfJO 

200,  00(1.  Of  HI 

1,100.000 

3.600.000 

12,000.000 

'22.000.0O0 

2,000,000 

40,000.000 

3,400.000 

155.000.000 


1,405.500.000 


Conftr*noe 
agrevnient 


tfi75, 000, 000 

ir2,aio.ooo 

33.000,iX)O 

1,500,000 

2,V),  000,  000 

1,300,  Of  W 

3,500,000 

12,000.000 

I  16.500.000 

2.000.000 

40.000.000 

3.400.000 

150.000.000 


l,8Bfi,aOO,000 


1  rUi.<:  unobli  gated  bfUanopS  of  $A,<00,000. 

»  UnoMicatf<f  balances  of  $6,500,000  to  revert  to  Treastuy. 


Military  assistance  to  Latin  America:  The 
conferees  agreed  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  biU  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  The  amendment  added 
on  the  Senate  floor,  deaUng  with  reim- 
bursement to  the  Defense  Department,  was 
eUmlnated   as   unnecessary   and   redundant. 

Defense  support  Information  to  be  fur- 
nished Congress:  The  House  bill  contained 
a  proviso  making  the  authority  for  defense 
support  contingent  upon  the  furnishing,  on 
request,  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  congressional  committees  of  all  docu- 
ments and  other  material  relating  to  de- 
fense support.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
conferees  after  It  had  been  modified  to  pro- 
vide that  either  the  Information  must  be 
furnished  or  the  President  m\ist  certify  that 
he  has  forbidden  It  to  be  furnished  and  give 
his  reasons.  This  was  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant points  at  Issue,  and  it  was  resolved 
In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. As  finally  agreed  to,  tt  allows  the 
President  to  exercise  his  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives without  stopping  the  whole  de- 
fense support  program. 

Development  Loan  Fund:  The  House  ac- 
cepted most  of  the  Senate  provisions  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
▼elopment  Loan  Fund  and  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  social,  as  dlstlngtiished  from 
strictly  economic,  activities.  The  purposes 
of  the  Fund,  and  the  criteria  it  Is  to  con- 
sider In  passing  on  loans,  are  broadened  to 
Include  the  development  of  free  economic 
Institutions  as  well  as  economic  resources 
and  to  make  It  clear  that  agricultural  as 
well  a«  industrial  production  is  covered. 
The  conferees  retained  the  Senate  language 
stating  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  con- 
sistent with  the  other  purposes  of  the  Fund. 
ep>eclal  consideration  should  be  given  to 
housing  loans  and  guarantees,  but  the  con- 
ferees deleted  the  section  of  the  Senate  bill 
relating  to  housing  projects  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  Latter  action  was  taken  largely 
on  the  grounds  that  In  view  of  the  new 
emphasis  given  to  housing  worldwide,  spe- 
cial reference  to  Latin  America  was  unneces- 
sary and  redundant.  The  conferees  were 
agreed,  however,  that  conditions  are  peculi- 
arly favorable  in  Latin  America,  which  Is  in 
an  Intermediate  stage  of  economic  develop- 
ment, for  the  kind  of  activities  envl.saged 
by  the  amendments:  and  the  conferees  ex- 
pect that  many  of  these  activities  will  in 
fact  be  carried  out  In  Latin  America. 

The  Hou.se  bill  contained  an  amendment, 
for  which  there  was  no  corresponding  pro- 
vision In  the  Senate  bill,  and  one  of  the 
effects   of   which    would   have   been   to   prt>- 
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hlblt  the  Development  Loan  Fund  from 
making  advance  commitments  or  alloca- 
tions to  support  broad  programs  of  economic 
development,  except  In  special  and  limited 
circumstances.  The  amendment  would  have 
restricted  the  F^lnd  Instead  to  specific  proj- 
ects and  would  have  surrounded  them  by 
so  many  stringent  criteria  that.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  Fund  wotild 
have  had  no  chance  of  effective  operation. 
The  Senate  conferees  resisted  this  amend- 
ment most  strongly  and  were  successful  In 
securing  a  modification  which,  In  their  judg- 
ment, will  give  the  Fund  an  acceptable  degree 
of  flexibility. 

It  seemed  to  the  Senate  confvirees  that 
the  amendment  was  based  upon  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  ptirpose  of  Congress  In  creat- 
ing the  Fund.  Implicit  in  the  amendment 
was  tlie  concept  that  the  Fund  should 
operate  as  a  hard-boiled  bank,  restricting 
Itself  to  specific,  bankable  projects.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  legislation  creating  the  Fund 
specifically  provides  that  "it  shall  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  not  to  compete  with  private 
Investment  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
or  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development."  Moreover,  the 
amendment  In  question  would  have  made 
the  Fund's  operations  subject  to  even  more 
severe  restrictions  than  those  applying  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  which  frequently 
extends  line-of-credit  loans  without  meet- 
ing the  criteria  for  specific  projects  which 
the  amendment  would  have  applied  to  the 
Fund. 

Finally,  the  amendment  seemed  to  be 
based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  criticism  of  SUte 
Department  dominance  of  the  Fund  and  of 
the  weight  given  political  considerations  In 
the  Fund's  operations.  This  Is  precisely 
what  Congress  Intended,  and  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Fund's  creation  and  early 
operations  allows  of  no  other  Interpretation. 
In  1958.  for  example,  when  the  Fund  was 
lncorp>orated.  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  report  contained  the  following 
statement: 

"The  committee  has  acquiesced  In  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  incorjxirate  the 
Fund,  because  a  Government  corporation 
has  many  advantages  of  business  manage- 
ment and  stability.  But  the  committee  Is 
emphatic  that  Incorporation  does  not  Imply 
any  greater  degree  of  independeiice  in  the 
Fund's  operations.  The  Fund  Is  an  instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy,  and  Is 
Intended  to  be  ut.der  the  foreign  policy  direc- 
tion of  the  .Secretary  of  State,  whether  In- 
ccM7>orated   or  unincorporated" 


Under  the  language  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, the  Fund  will  continue  to  be  free  to 
support  sound  programs  of  economic  de- 
velopment as  well  as  Bf)eclflc  development 
projects. 

International  Development  Advisory  B';»ard 
The  House  bill  repealed  section  308  of  the  act 
which  provides  for  the  Interaatlonal  De- 
velopment Advisory  Board  Although  this 
Board  once  performed  a  useful  function,  It 
has  langiushed  in  recent  years  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  it  might  as  uell  be 
abolished. 

Fifty-fifty  sliippmg;  B  th  ti-»e  Huuse  and 
Senate  bills  authorized  funds  for  the  Indue 
Busiu  development  to  be  used  without  re- 
gard to  tl-.e  50-50  shipping  reqvurement.  The 
Hoxise  bill,  however,  contained  a  proviso  re- 
quiring compensating  allowances  to  be  made 
In  other  shipments  to  the  same  area.  It 
seemed  to  the  Senate  conferees  that  this  was 
too  confining,  and  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  proviso  requiring  compensating  allow- 
ances In  other  shipments  to  the  same  or 
other  areas.  This  will  enable  the  adjust- 
ment to  be  made  worldwide  Instead  of  only 
in  regard  to  south  Asia. 

Palestine  refugees:  This  presented  one  of 
the  most  compliciited  issues  before  the  con- 
ference. The  House  bill  authorized  $18.5 
million  for  1961  and  repealed  a  proviso  which 
earmarked  iO  i>ercent  of  the  funds  for  re- 
patriation or  resettlement.  This  had  the  ef- 
fect of  freeing  $6  25  mUllon.  which  had  ac- 
ciiniulaied  under  the  proviso,  lor  relief  pur- 
poses. The  House  bill  would  have  likewise 
authorized  the  continued  availability  of  an 
additional  »250,000  In  other  unobligated 
funds. 

The  Senate  bili  authorized  122  million  for 
1961  and  also  repealed  the  earmarking  pro- 
viso. At  the  s.^me  tmie.  liowever.  it  provided 
that  the  funds  wind;  had  accumulated  un- 
der the  proviso,  as  well  as  the  other  un- 
obligated funds,  should  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

On  this  point,  the  conferees  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  $16.5  rrullion  for  1961,  to 
repeal  of  the  proviso,  and  t>3  continued 
availability  of  imobligated  funds.  The  net 
result  is  to  provide  a  total  availability  for 
1961  of  $23  million,  or  $2  million  less  than 
the  House  bill  and  $1  million  more  than  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  two  other  sub- 
stantive provisions  not  found  in  the  House 
bill.  One  of  these  would  have  prohibited 
use  of  U.S.  contributions  after  January 
1,  1961,  for  programs  of  relief  hereto- 
fore administered  on  the  basis  of  ration 
cards  except  for  refugees  whose  need  and 
eligitaiUty  for  relief  have  l>een  certified  after 
July  1,  1960.  Tlie  other  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  include  In  his  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  the  1962  mutual  security  pro- 
gram specific  recommendations  for  the  pro- 
gressive repatriation  and  resettlement  of 
reftigees  and  for  reducing  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 

The  House  conferees  felt  strongly  that  the 
Senate  provisions  were  too  tightly  written 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  Jordan,  they  would  be  impossible  of  ad- 
ministration and  would  interfere  with 
acliievement  of  U.S.  objectives  in  the 
area.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a 
revised  version  which  expre-^ses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  "the  earliest  possible 
rectlficatioii  sliould  be  made  of  the  Palestine 
refiogee  rolls  in  order  to  assure  thai  only 
bona  flde  refugees  whose  need  and  eligibility 
for  relief  have  been  certified  shall  receive  aid 
from  the  Agency  and  that  tiie  President  In 
determining  whether  or  not  to  make  U£. 
contributions  to  the  Agency  shoiiJd  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  and  success  of  ef- 
forts by  the  Agency  and  the  host  g overnmenU 
to  rectify  such  relief  rolls."  The  revised 
language  further  provides  tliat  the  President 
is  U)  rep<:trt  to  Congress  next  year  on  the 
progress   made    toward   rectifying  the   relief 
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rolls  as  well  as  toward  repatriating  and  re- 
settling the  refugees. 

Presidents  special  education  and  train- 
ing fund:  The  House  bUl  repealed  section  412 
of  the  act  which  earmarked  $10  million  a 
year  of  mutual  security  funds  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  1960  through  1964  for  the  President's 
special  education  and  training  fund.  The 
Senate  conferees  acquiesced  In  view  of  the 
provision  In  the  current  appropriation  act 
prohibiting  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Loans  to  small  farmers:  The  House  bill 
contained  a  section  staUng  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  agricultural  a«- 
•laUnoe  "particularly  throxigh  loans  of 
foreign  currencies  to  associations  of  oper- 
ators of  small  f«rma.  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  Joint  action  designed  to  increase  or 
diversify  ngrlcuUural  productivity  "  The 
House  bill  limited  unpaid  balances  of  loans 
under  this  section  to  110  million  In  the 
aggregate  and  to  135,000  for  any  association 

The  conferers  rrnKliftod  the  section  slightly 
to  provide  for  foreign  currency  loans  "for" 
rather  than  "to"  asaoclatlons  of  small 
farmers.  This  modification  will  make  it 
plainer  that  lump  sums  can  be  made  for  this 
purpose  to  local  institutions,  such  as  agri- 
cultural banks  and  that  L'  S  Ocvernment 
agencies  need  not  directly  administer  small 
Individual  loans. 

The  activity  contemplated  by  this  section 
Is  one  which  is  badly  needed  In  many  under- 
developed countries,  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  glad  to  agree  to  the  House  pro- 
vision, as  modified. 

Congressional  travel  expenses  The  Senate 
bill  contained  a  provision,  which  was  not  In 
the  House  bill,  modifying  existing  law  re- 
garding congressional  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies. Exlstlne;  law  requires  each  coni^res- 
slonal  committee  to  make  a  consolidated 
report  for  publication  In  the  Congressional 
Record  showing  its  total  Itemized  expendi- 
tures of  foreign  currencies  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  The  Senate  bill  expanded 
this  requirement  to  Include  a  report  of  dollar 
expenditures  from  appropriated  funds  and 
publication  of  the  expenses  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  a  committee 

The  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the  require- 
ment for  reporting  dollar  expenditures  and 
to  Insert  clarifying  language  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  House  and  which  makes  It 
plain  that  the  expenditures  to  t>e  reported 
are  those  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  official 
activities  of  members  and  employees  of  com- 
mittees. The  new  language  follows  existing 
law  in  not  requiring  publication  of  reports 
of  individual  members  or  employees. 

Upper  Nile  cultural  monuments:  The 
House  bill  did  not  contain  the  Senate  bill's 
provision  re5p>€cting  U.S.  participation  in  an 
Internationally  financed  program  to  pre.serve 
the  cultural  monuments  of  the  upper  Nile 
from  flooding  upon  completion  of  the  Aswan 
Dam.  Instead  of  the  rather  elaborate  Sen- 
ate provision,  which  spelled  out  conditions 
for  US  participation  in  some  detail,  the 
conferees  agreed  on  a  simple  statement  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  proposal  and  asking  the  President  to 
submit  his  reconunendations  In  this  respect 
to  Congress  on  or   before  March  1.   1961. 

Standards  for  land  and  water  resource 
projects  The  Hou-^e  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision applying  the  domestic  standards  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  nonmllitary  flood  con- 
trol, reclamation,  and  other  water  and  re- 
lated land  resource  project.?  financed  abroad 
with  nonmllitary  mutual  security  funds.  A 
comparable  provision  had  been  rejected  when 
offered  In  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees stood  firm  by  this  position,  taking  the 
view  that  domestlt  Standards  are  Inapplica- 
ble abroad  and  that  the  attempt  to  apply 
them  would  restUt  In  paralysis.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  provision  requiring  that 
costs  and  benefits  for  these  foreign  projects 
be   computed  Insofar   as   practicable  In  ac- 


cordance with  Budget  Bureau  domestic 
standards,  but  the  new  language  does  not 
make  these  domestic  standards  Ironclad  for 
foreign  projects. 

Pay  of  emplQfees  abroad  In  foreign  cur- 
rency: The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  chief 
of  a  US.  diplomatic  mission  in  a  country, 
whenever  he  determined  that  the  achieve- 
ment oC  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  re- 
quired It.  to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
extent  to  which  Oovernment  employees  and 
contractors  in  that  country  were  to  receive 
their  p>y  and  allowances  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies The  House  conferees  accepted  this 
provision  with  only  minor  chnnges  Under 
the  conJerence  languane,  the  determination 
is  to  be  made  by  Uie  President,  who  may  then 
direct  thp  chief  of  mission  to  Uavje  the  regu- 
lations It  wivd  never  i^nlemplntrU  that  the 
chief  o|  nUsAlon  would  act  except  upon  In- 
sUuctloiKs,  or  with  the  approval,  of  the  De- 
p*rune|it  of  State  and  the  Pre»ld«'nt  It 
should  be  emphasised  that  the  determlna- 
tlon  required  by  this  section  relates  to  the 
achievement  of  U  S  foreign  policy  .bjfctives 
AJ though  It  Is  not  Intended  to  work  an  uiidue 
hardship  on  anyone,  the  convenience  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  other  af- 
fected tmployee.s  is  not  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count Other  changes  made  in  the  Senate 
version  simply  clarify  It  as  applying  to  en- 
listed men  OS  well  as  officers  and  also  as 
embracing  employees  of  contractors. 

Security  clearance:  The  House  bill  sub- 
stituted, for  the  employees  security  clearance 
requirements  In  the  present  law,  a  provision 
applying  the  standards  and  procedures  of 
Executive  Order  10450  This  Is  the  Executive 
order  fhich  covers  security  clearance  for 
other  GkDvernment  employees,  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  put  mutual  security 
employees  on  the  same  f(X)tlng. 

Duties  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller: The  House  bill  deleted  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  making  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral aiKl  Comptroller  responsible  for  design- 
ing the  form  and  prescribing  the  financial 
and  statistical  content  of  the  annual  mutual 
security  program  presentation  to  Congress 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  this  pro- 
vision. 

Congressional  presentation:  The  Senate 
bill  contained  an  amendment,  adopted  on 
the  floor,  which  prescribed  In  some  detail 
the  content  of  the  annual  program  presenta- 
tion to  Congress  for  military  assistance. 
The  amendment  also,  however,  deleted  the 
requlreffnents  of  existing  law  prescribing  the 
content  of  program  presentation  for  defense 
support.  The  House  bill  contained  no  new 
provision  on  this  subject,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  leave  the  existing  law  as 
it  is. 

Assistance  to  Cuba:  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  a  provision  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
hibiting assistance  to  Cuba  "unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance  Is 
In  the  rational  and  hemispheric  Interest  of 
the  United  States."  This  applies  to  bilateral 
aid  programs;  it  would  obviously  be  Imprac- 
tical to  try  to  apply  it  to  multilateral  pro- 
grams of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  »nd  the  United  Nations  and  its  agen- 
cies 

U.se  of  Public  Law  480  currencies  for 
health  and  education:  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  highly  technical  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment ajid  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480), 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  available 
currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  that  act 
for  health  and  education  programs  related 
to  economic  development,  without  appro- 
priation, while  continuing  to  require  appro- 
priation of  such  currencies  for  health  and 
education  programs  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
United  States  and  not  related  to  economic 
development.  This  subject  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, with  the  hope  that  further  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  problem  next  year. 


U.se  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  for  eco- 
nomic development:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  provision,  which  was  rejected  on 
the  Senate  floor,  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  au- 
thority of  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  on  a 
grant  basis  for  purposes  of  economic  devel- 
opment as  well  as  for  purposes  of  famine 
and  other  emergency  relief  The  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  this  expanded  authority  for 
a  period  of  1  year,  during  which  time  Con- 
gress can  review  the  matter  on  the  basis  of 
trlrtl  experience 

Payment  of  general  average  contributions; 
The  House  bill  contained  a  rather  compli- 
cated amendment  relating  to  payment  of 
ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  gxids  shipped 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  The  amend- 
rneiu  wa5  designed  t«i  nwet  a  rare  but  cin- 
barrasalng  sitn.uinn  whii-h  aM.se.i  when  a 
portion  of  a  ship  or  its  cargo  la  damaged  or 
destroyed  m  urUer  to  save  the  ship  nr  the 
remaining  cargo  In  these  clrcumituncet, 
the  owners  of  the  ship  and  of  Ute  remaining 
cargo  ere  liable,  pro  rata,  for  the  damage. 
Although  the  United  States  pays  the  ocean 
freight  on  title  II  relief  shipments,  title  to 
the  commodities  passes  to  the  recipient 
country  at  the  US  port  Thus  when,  as  oc- 
curred In  at  least  one  Instance,  some  other 
cai-go  on  a  ship  is  damaged,  the  recipient 
government  becomes  liable  for  claims  against 
a  gift  of  relief  goods  The  House  amend- 
ment, which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
conferees,  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
pay  these  clalm-s.  which  are  known  in  ad- 
miralty law  as  general  average  contributions. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization:  The 
Senate  bill  repealed  the  $3  million  celling  on 
U.S.  annual  contributions  to  the  U.N  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  leaving  Intact 
the  celling  of  33 '3  percent  of  total  contribu- 
tions. The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a 
similar  provision,  and  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dollar 
celling  win  not  become  an  acute  limitation 
until  next  year  and  the  matter  can  be  fur- 
ther considered  at  that  time. 

Assistance  to  foreign  students  and  teach- 
ers of  foreign  languages:  The  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  from  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  authorizing  assistance  to  universities  for 
orientation  programs  for  foreign  students 
and  assistance  to  American  teachers  of  for- 
eign languages  for  study  abroad.  This  was 
done  reluctantly  and  In  the  hope  that  these 
programs  may  be  further  considered  In  con- 
nection  with   other   legislation 

In  other  respects,  the  bill  agreed  upon  In 
conference  Is  In  substantially  the  same  form 
as  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business  today  and  is  unable  to  be 
present,  but  he  prepared  a  very  com- 
prehensive statement  regarding  the  con- 
ference report  before  he  left. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  no  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  version  and 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  There 
were  .some  differences.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference as  to  amount,  and  some  of  the 
amendments  were  in  different  wording. 
The  conferees  met  in  two  or  more  ses- 
sions and  were  able  to  compromise  their 
differences,  and  the  report  is  a  compro- 
mise of  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses. 

There  was  no  great  difference  between 
the  amount  of  money.  The  amount  was 
compromised  by  dividing  the  difference 
almost  evenly.  I  believe  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Senate  the  Senate  conferees 
did  a  very  good  job.  There  were  some 
things  which  the  Senate  had  written 
into  the  bill  upon  which  the  House  con- 
ferees were  absolutely  adamant,  but  by 
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and  large  I  believe  the  action  of  the 
Senate  was  more  generally  adopted  than 
was  tlie  action  of  the  House.  I  ask  for 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   SPARKMAN,     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  What 
did  the  conferees  do  In  connection  with 
the  amendment  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved 68  to  0.  the  purpo.se  of  which  was 
to  i^equlio  Members  of  Contress  and  con- 
giTs&iunal  employee's  to  render  an  ac- 
counimg  of  ihcir  exiK«ndilurcs  on  iiips 
ttbr<.)»id ,' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  jiolnt  l«  cov- 
ered In  the  Rtatrment  prepared  by  the 
Senator  fiT>m  Arkansas  iMi  FtthrichtI, 
I  rood  Uie  UinKUuuc  from  his  explanatory 
stalemcnl : 

Congressional  travel  expensef  TTie  Senate 
hill  contiiHied  a  provision,  whlrh  wiv.<i  not  In 
the  House  bill,  mixllfylng  existing  law  re- 
garding conKremlonal  une  of  foreign  ctu*- 
rencies.  ExisUiig  law  requires  each  con- 
gresslonitl  committee  to  make  a  consolidated 
report  for  publication  In  the  CoNoaKssioNAL 
RECoac  showing  its  total  Iteml/ed  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  currencies  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  Tlic  Senate  bill  expanded 
this  requirement  to  Include  a  report  of  dollar 
expenditures  from  appropriated  funds  and 
publication  of  the  ex;>ense8  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  a  committte, 

TTie  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the  require- 
ment for  reportlug  dollar  exfx'nditures  and 
to  Insert  clarifying  lang\irige  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  House  and  which  makes  It 
plain  that  the  expenditures  to  be  reported 
are  those  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  official 
activities  of  members  and  employees  of  com- 
mittees. The  new  language  follow^s  existing 
law  in  not  requirli^  publication  of  reports 
of  Individual  members  or  employees. 

This  Ls  one  of  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  House  conferees  were 
quite  insistent.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
some  modiflcation.  but  I  invite  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams]  to  the  fact  that  the  first  pro- 
vision which  went  into  the  bill  dealing 
with  this  use  of  foreign  currencies  origi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Reprebentatives. 
The  House  feels  a  protective  interest  in 
connection  with  this  particular  provision, 
and  the  House  conferees  felt  that  what 
they  insisted  on  was  better  than  what 
the  Senate  had  proposed.  The  House 
conferees  were  not  williiig  to  go  beyond 
the  modification  we  were  able  to  get,  as 
referred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from   Arkansas    (Mr.  FulbrightJ. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DelavNare.  The 
Senator  referred  to  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  that  they 
have  a  protective  interest.  What  does 
the  Senator  mean  by  'protective  in- 
terest"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  mean  that  Members  of  the 
House  feel  it  is  more  or  less  a  project  of 
the  House  since  the  measure  ori^'inated 
there,  and  they  probably  feel  they  gave 
thought  to  the  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate did.  I  am  not  willing  to  concede 
that,  because  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  for  a  good  many  years,  but 
the  first  language  which  went  in,  as  I 
recall,  came  from  that  source. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  feel 
inclined  to  compliment  Members  of  the 


House  for  feeling  proud  of  what  was  per- 
haps their  original  'baby."  However.  I 
am  wondering  If  the  Senate  conferees 
and  the  Senate  should  not  likewise 
feel  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  the  fact  that 
they  approved  this  amendment  unani- 
mously, and  I  wonder  if  we  should  not 
insist  on  oui-  amendment.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  merit  in  the  proposal 
that  tlie  American  taxpayer  should  have 
an  nccountini:  of  what  we  spend  on  any 
ofRciul  trips  I  say  that  as  one  who  feels 
veiT  strongly  that  oJneial  imps  abroad 
have  n  ronsti"uriive  purpo.se  aiid  that 
when  Members  of  Conure»&.s  and  membtMs 
of  the  slnll  an'  on  ofTlcial  business,  ex- 
pensf,s  sliould  bo  paid  out  of  the  Public 
rieasurv  I  support  ihiM  prinrlplr  en- 
luely  But  I  iikew  im  .support  the  prin- 
ciple that  w  hen  we  cumc  back  from  such 
offlcuil  tnpvS  we  fUnmld  do  Just  as  we 
must  do  in  private  industry:  namely, 
render  an  accountmj;  for  what  we  have 
spent  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Mr  SP.\RKMAN,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  ^  ith  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  have  ofU'n  said  that  one  of  Uie 
best  things  we  ever  did  was  to  authorize 
the  use  of  a  vei"y  small  p>eix;entape  of 
counterpart  funds  in  this  way.  Instead 
of  condemning  what  are  so  often  referred 
to  as  "junkets,"  I  think  we  ought  to  en- 
courage Members  of  Congress  to  ti"avel 
and  visit  other  countries  on  oflflcial 
business. 

I  do  not  mean  so-called  junketing, 
but  working.  I  l)elieve  it  is  well  to  use 
these  funds  for  this  purpose.  I  agree 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  complete  ac- 
counting. There  is  absolutely  no  jus- 
tification for  some  of  the  loose  handling 
of  funds  I  have  heard  of.  I  have  done  a 
gcxxi  bit  of  traveling,  and  I  have  used 
counterpart  funds,  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  loose  type  of  handling  of  these  funds 
that  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  various 
columnists  and  other  writers.  It  may  be 
possible,  but  not  if  the  spirit  of  the  law 
is  observed. 

I  surely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  there  ought  to  be  a  com- 
plete accounting.  "Die  House  conferees 
apparently  felt  that  their  method  of 
accounting  is  superior  to  that  provided 
in  the  Senate  language.  As  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
they  were  adamant  on  this  point. 

I  was  not  present  in  this  particular 
conference  meeting.  I  had  gone  to  Ala- 
bama for  the  election.  I  was  present 
at  the  conference  committee  meeting  at 
the  last  session  of  the  conferees.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  there  when  this  matter 
was  considered.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  conferees  absolutely  in- 
sisted upon  that  langauge,  and  the  most 
our  conferees  could  get  was  the  modified 
language  to  which  I  called  the  Senator's 
attention  in  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr  PulbrightL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
provision  is  nothing  more  than  a  rewrit- 
ing of  the  existing  law  except  that  it 
does  include  dollar  expenditures. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  It  does  include  dol- 
lar expenditures. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  I>elawai-e.  I  agree 
fully  with   the  Senator  from  Alabama 


that  with  the  amount  of  money  our 
Government  is  spending  throu.chout  the 
world  it  is  not  only  important  but  es- 
sential that  Members  of  Congress  on  oc- 
casion take  oflQcial  trips  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  expenditures.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  likewise  is  impoitant 
that  we  provide  adequate  accounting  I 
am  confident  that  the  ovei-whelminR 
majority  of  those  who  make  these  offi- 
cial trips  spend  money  Just  as  conserva- 
tively as  if  they  were  spending  their  own 
money.  We  would  be  blind,  however,  if 
we  did  not  rect)gni7.e  that  some  will 
abuse  ihe  pnvllrne.  Wuli  the  piesenl 
clonk  of  tiecrecy  thrown  around  it  the 
instances  of  ubusr  ai-e  it-fleetidns  on 
those  who  conduct  themselves  in'oiM''rly 

Any  foreign  trnvelrr,  whpUiei  he  be  n 
Member  of  Congi-ess  01  anyeinr  else,  who 
nbu.ses  ihal  privilege  l.s  lun  a  Rood  am- 
bassador for  our  country.  In  fact,  a 
lavish  spender  1.^  tJie  worst  kind  of  am- 
bassador we  could  have.  I  belie\-e  that  if 
we  lequired  an  accoimting  we  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  cr-ltici.sm  which  is 
directed  against  these  congressional 
trips.  I  sun  wondering  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  agrees  witli  me.  If 
so  and  if  the  Members  of  the  Senate  feel 
it  is  an  important  amendment  and  has 
much  merit,  does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  we  should  send  the  conference  re- 
port back  to  the  House  and  insist  on  the 
Senate  position,  and  that  if  we  did  so  the 
House  members  might  look  at  the  matter 
in  a  different  light? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing it  would  be  most  diflBcult  to 
get  a  further  concession  from  the  House 
conferees.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to 
see  tlie  conference  report  sent  back  to 
the  House.  I  remmd  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  a  Member  of  Congress, 
either  of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  is 
not  allowed  to  use  counterpart  funds  un- 
less he  gets  authorization  from  tlie 
chairman  of  his  committee. 

Fuithennore,  when  he  returns,  he 
must  make  an  accoimting  in  detail  to 
the  committee  that  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure.  It  is  not  published  all  over 
the  country.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  one  reason 
why  some  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
want  that  information  published  is  that 
one  Senator  might  take  a  short  trip,  per- 
haps to  Mexico — I  am  using  that  as  an 
example — in  which  case  only  a  few- 
dollars  would  be  spent,  \\hereas  another 
Member  might  visit  15  diffeient  coun- 
tries. As  that  appears  in  the  press,  the 
only  thing  shown  is  the  amount  spent, 
not  the  extent  to  which  the  visitation 
was  made.  Therefore  the  publicity  does 
not  give  a  fair  basis  for  comparison. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  was  not  present  when  his 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  Had  I  been 
here,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  been  one 
of  those  who  voted  for  it,  because  I  be- 
live  in  strict,  well-protected,  accounting, 
I  will  say.  I  am  told  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  their  very  best  in  tlie  con- 
ference, but  that  the  House  was  adamant 
on  this  particular  pi'ovision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  sponsoring  this  proposal 
with  the  thought  of  holding  any  Mem- 
ber up  to  ridicule. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that,  of 
course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  press  or  the  people 
back  home  would  misinterpret  these  ex- 
penditures as  referred  to  by  the  Senator. 
There  is  a  difference,  of  course,  between 
going  to  Mexico  and  going  to  several 
countries.  Ttie  best  example  I  know  of 
to  indicate  that  no  misunderstanding 
would  arise  is  that  I  believe  six  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
of  which  the  Senator  and  I  are  members, 
have  upon  their  return  rendered  such  an 
accounting  to  the  people,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  adverse  comment  in  the 
press  on  their  expenditures.  On  the 
contrary,  several  complimented  them  on 
the  fact  that  these  Members  had  made 
the  trip  and  that  they  had  rendered  the 
accounting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  have  been 
on  trips  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and 
that  on  those  occasions  the  funds  were 
handled  by  a  staff  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
handling  of  funds  at  all.  The  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  handled  them,  and 
a  full  accounting  was  made  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  are  ways  by  which  that 
can  be  handled  m  a  proper  manner.  I 
beheve  the  majority  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress handle  it  that  way 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  otherwise  The  only 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  money 
spent  is  money  which  belongs  to  the 
taxpayers  and  that  the  taxpayers  are 
entitled  to  an  accounting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Of  course,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
can  properly  say  that  the  taxpayers  are 
not  getting  an  accounting  now.  They 
are  not  getting  it  in  the  same  detail  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  wishes.  Each 
committee  must  give  a  report  as  to  what 
that  committee  spends,  and  the  commit- 
tee can  give  as  much  other  information 
as  it  desires  to  give — as  to  how  many 
Members  traveled  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  traveled.  So  far  as  the  pub- 
lished account  is  concerned,  it  is  a  lump- 
sum accounting  of  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  showing  what  the  committee 
spent. 

The  taxpayers  are  getting  an  account- 
ing on  the  amount  of  counterpart  funds 
spent.  We  now  include  the  dollar  ex- 
penditures also.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  not  insist  on  disagree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  and  that  he  will 
permit  the  conference  report  to  be 
adopted,  because  I  am  assured  that  it 
represents  the  best  that  our  conferees 
were  able  to  do. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  when  this  bill,  H.R.  11510, 
passed  the  Senate  there  was  included  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  0  an  amendment  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  have  required  a 
public  accounting  by  all  Members  of 
Congress  of  their  expenditures,  dollars 
or  foreign  currencies,  which  were  made 
while  they  were  traveling  on  official  trips 
in  foreign  countries. 

Sixty-eight  Members  of  the  Senate 
voted  for  this  amendment,  and  of  the 
32  absentees  26  had  their  position  stated 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  being  in 


favor  of  the  amendment;  only  6  were 
not  committed. 

In  the  face  of  this  unanimous  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  Members  of  Congress  or  com- 
mittee employees  should  each  render  an 
accounting  of  expenditures  in  foreign 
countries.  I  cannot  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  Senate  conferees  in 
agreeing  so  readily  to  the  elimination 
of  thia  amendment. 

It  i$  true  that  in  the  bill  as  brought 
back  by  the  conferees  they  did  include 
a  modification  of  the  original  amend- 
ment's language,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
this  modification  completely  destroys  the 
purpose  of  the  original  amendment  as 
far  a3  requiring  any  accounting  from 
the  individual  Members  of  Congress  is 
concerned. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Legislative 
Counsel,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  that 
the  language  as  modified  is,  in  effect, 
merely  a  rewritten  version  of  the  exist- 
ing law  and  ab-o  that  it  will  have  the 
same  practical  effect  as  the  present  law. 

In  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr. 
Dwight  Pinion,  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel, he  Interpreted  the  conference 
amendment  as  follows: 

since  this  change  removes  the  language 
of  the  amendment  which  would  have  re- 
quired that  the  consolidated  reports  show 
total  Itemized  expenditures  of  individual 
Membars  and  employees.  It  would  appear 
tha:  Committee  chairmen.  In  submitting 
these  reports  for  publication,  may  continue 
to  submit  them  In  the  same  form  as  re- 
quired by  existing  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Pinion  be 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  my  remarks. 

Thesre  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum    for    Senator    Wiuliams 
OF  Delaware 

This  memorandum  Is  submitted  in  re- 
sp*inse  to  your  request  for  information  con- 
cerning the  efTect  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  mutual  security 
bli;  on  the  Senate  amendments  to  section 
502(b)    of   the  Mutual  Security  Act   of  1954 

Under  section  502(bi,  as  contained  In  ex- 
isting law,  members  and  employees  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  are  required  to  make 
Itemized  reports  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  their  expendittires  of  foreign  cvir- 
rencies  made  available  to  the  committee  pur- 
suant to  such  section.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  required  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit annually  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
cRFSsroiNAL  Record  a  consolidated  report 
showing  the  total  Itemized  expenditures  of 
the  coipmlttee  and  each  subcommittee. 

The  Senate  amendment  changed  section 
502(b)  In  two  respects: 

1.  It  Imposed  a  requirement  that  the  re- 
ports Bequired  by  the  section  Include  not 
only  foreign  currency  expenditures  but  also 
dollar  expenditures  made  from  appropriated 
funas  Ui  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

2  It  required  that  the  consolidated  re- 
ports submitted  by  committee  chairmen  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record  dis- 
close not  only  the  total  annual  itemized 
expenditures  of  the  committee  aiid  each  sub- 
committee, but  also  the  total  annual  Item- 
ized expenditures  of  each  member  and  em- 
ployee of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
firsr  aoiendment  without  change,  so  that 
hereafter  both  the  individual  and  the  con- 
solidated  reports  must  Include,  in  addition 


to  foreign  currency  expenditures,  dollar  ex- 
penditures made  from  appropriated  funds 
In  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

With  respect  to  the  second  amendment, 
however,  the  conferees  modified  the  language 
of  the  amendment  which  described  the  con- 
solidated report,  and  which  originally  read: 
"a  consolidated  report  showing  the  total 
Itemized  expenditures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  the  committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee," by  deleting  the  underlined  words 
and  substituting  the  words  "Incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  oflBclal  activities  of  the  mem- 
bers and  employees."  Since  this  change  re- 
moves the  language  of  the  amendment  which 
would  have  required  that  the  consolidated 
reports  show  total  lt<>mlzed  expenditures  of 
Individual  members  and  employees.  It  would 
appear  that  committee  chairmen,  in  sub- 
mitting these  reports  for  publication,  may 
continue  to  submit  them  In  the  same  form 
as  required  by  existing  law. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  con- 
clusion is  based  entirely  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  .the  language  of  the  amendment  and 
of  the  changes  made  in  such  language  by 
the  conference  agreement.  Since  the  final 
Interpretation  of  any  statutory  language 
mxost  taXe  Into  consideration  Its  legislative 
history,  an  indication  of  a  contrary  intent 
by  the  conferees,  in  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference ref>ort,  would  necessarily  require  a 
reexamination  of  this  conclusion  I  would 
think  that  this  should  be  particularly  true 
In  the  case  of  a  provision  such  us  this  which 
deals  with  the  internal  procedures  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  and  the  Interpretation  of 
which,  Ln  the  final  analysis,  will  rest  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  congressional 
committees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dwight  J  Pinion. 

Assistant  Counsel. 

May  9.  1960 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  we  are  advised  by  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  Hou.'^e  has  refused  the 
Senate  amendment  which  would  have  re- 
quired an  accounting  of  our  expendi- 
tures of  all  public  funds — dollars  or  for- 
eign currencie.s — which  congressional 
Members  or  their  staffs  spend  while  on 
official  trips  In  foreign  countries. 

However,  the  Senate  cannot  place  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  we  want  this  amendment,  we 
can  reject  the  conference  report  and  in- 
sist upon  another  conference,  and  then 
the  Senate  can  instruct  its  conferees  not 
to  yield  on  this  particular  point 

In  the  pi-esent  parliamentarj'  situa- 
tion, the  only  manner  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate could  reinstruct  its  conferees  to  in- 
sist upon  this  amendment  requiring 
public  accounting  of  congressional  ex- 
penditures would  be  first  to  reject  the 
conference  report  and  then  to  follow  that 
rejection  with  a  motion  requesting  a  new 
conference. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  shall 
refuse  to  vote  for  the  conference  report, 
which  eliminates  this  amendment  re- 
quiring public  accounting  of  our  expend- 
itures on  foreign  trips. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  Congress  placing 
itself  in  a  position  to  tell  the  overbur- 
dened American  taxpayers  that  they 
must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  various 
trips  taken  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
or  congressional  employees  around  the 
world,  but  yet  thumb  their  noses  at  the 
same  taxpayers  when  they  ask  for  an  ac- 
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counting  as  to  how  much  the  trips  cost 
or  for  what  the  money  was  spent. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
rejected  so  that  the  Senate  may  then 
adopt  a  motion  to  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  the  conferees  be  so  instructed. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  agree  to  this  suggestion  and  make  at 
least  one  more  attempt  to  have  the  House 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  aware,  I  believe,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbright  I  is  away 
from  the  city,  on  an  official  trip,  at  the 
present  time.  He  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees.  I  am  acting  to- 
day in  his  place.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  not  insist  upon  this 
procedure,  because  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  away.  Even  if  the  conferees 
were  sent  back  to  another  conference, 
we  could  not  function  until  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  had  returned.  Consider- 
able delay  would  be  caused.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  insist 
upon  his  request,  but  will  let  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Tlie  report  was  agreed  to. 


INCORPORATION  OP  FEDERAL 
MORTGAGE  INVESTMENT  COM- 
PANIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
additional  financial  facilities  in  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  to 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  Federal 
mortgage  investment  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  bill  is  introduced  by  request,  in 
order  to  provoke  study  and  discussion. 
The  idea  of  a  central  mortgage  bank  has 
been  of  great  interest  for  a  long  time. 
As  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  well 
knows,  we  have  discussed  the  subject  in 
committee  many  times.  Considerable  re- 
search has  been  done  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  now  three  of  the  great  organ- 
izations interested  in  the  matter — the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 


Boards — have  come  forward  with  a  sug- 
gested bill. 

As  I  have  said,  I  introduce  the  bill  at 
their  request  at  this  time  for  the  reason 
that  hearings  are  now  in  progress  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  concerning 
housing  legislation  for  this  year.  The 
hearings  have  been  running  during  this 
week,  will  resume  on  Monday,  and  will 
continue  through  next  week. 

Some  persons  will  want  to  discuss  this 
very  kind  of  program  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  so  I  think  it  is  well  that  a 
specific  bill  be  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  bill  in  all  its  details.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  familiar  with  all  its  features. 
I  do  endorse  the  central  idea,  and  have 
done  so  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  it  would  mean  much  for  the 
obtaining  of  needed  credit  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  home  mortgage  market  in 
this  country  if  there  were  such  an  or- 
ganization as  the  one  which  is  proposed. 
My  introduction  of  the  bill  does  not 
mean  that  I  endorse  every  feature  of  it 
at  all.  I  endorse  the  central  thought, 
and  hope  that  the  bill  may  serve  as  a 
basis  from  which  a  satisfactory  central 
mortgage  program  may  be  evolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
concerning  the  bill  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3541 1  to  provide  addition- 
al financial  facilities  in  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  to  provide 
for  the  incorporation  of  Federal  mort- 
gage investment  companies,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Spark- 
man  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Capeharti  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
SPARKMAN  is  as  f ollows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Sparkman 
I  am  Introducing  today,  on  request,  a  bill 
which  should  provide  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Senate  can  begin  to  consider  a  proposal 
to  which  many  of  us  have  given  long  con- 
sideration and  which  has  gained  support 
In  many  quarters  during  recent  years  It 
is  a  bin  to  provide  additional  financial  fa- 
cilities in  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation 
of  Federal  mortgage  Investment  companies. 
and  thereby  to  establish  by  amendment  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  and  other  statutes  the  frame- 
work for  a  central  mortgage  reserve  facility, 
which  many  in  the  past  have  called  a  cen- 
tral mortgage  bank. 

The  subject  of  a  central  mortgage  reser%-e 
facility  has  been  widely  discussed  and  con- 
sidered in  general  terms  by  private  Industry 
and  committees  of  the  Congress  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  During  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  in  the 
last  session  on  "A  Study  of  Mortgage  Credit 
Over  the  Next  Decade,"  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses presented  pnper=  and  testimony  point- 
ing emphatically  to  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. The  report  of  the  subcommittee 
submitted  under  Senate  Resolution  221  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, as  presently  constituted  and  admin- 
istered,  cannot   be   expected    to   supplement 


and  stabilize  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  to 
the  extent  that  may  be  desirable  If  this 
supplementation  and  stabilization  are  to  be 
objectives  of  Federal  p>ollcy  during  the  1960s. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  (1 »  reconstitute  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  or 
(21  change  its  administrative  policies,  or  (3) 
create  new  Institutions,  such  as  a  central 
mortgage  bank,  to  operate  In  lieu  of  or  In 
conjunction  with  the  PNMA,  or  (4)  a  com- 
bination of  these  actions." 

Heretofore,  however,  most  discussions  on 
this  subject  ha\e  been  on  the  desirability — In 
efTect.  the  necessity — of  supplementing  and 
stabilizing  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit. 
Differences  among  private  groups  upon  de- 
tail In  the  method  of  accomplishing  this 
have  gradually  disappeared. 

I  am  now  Informed  that  during  the  past 
several  months  three  representatives  each  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  and  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion have  held  frequent  meetings  to  solve 
differences  in  detail  In  their  thinking  on 
this  subject  and  to  develop  a  sound  bill, 
aimed  at  constituting  a  true  central  mort- 
gage reserve  facility,  to  which  the  industry 
could  agree.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  such  agreement  has 
been  accomplished  and  is  expressed  In  the 
bin  I  have  introduced.  I  am  Informed  that 
It  ha.s  the  support  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  and  of  the  National 
A.ssoclatlon  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  that, 
although  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  As.'-oclatlon  has  not  yet  met 
to  act  ofQclally,  the  president  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  MBA  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings from  which  this  bill  developed  have 
approved  It  and  state  that  it  is  In  accord 
with  the  general  policies  of  that  organization. 

Possibly  the  bill  can  be  further  Improved 
as  the  views  of  other  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals are  obtained  at  committee  hearings 
However  I  have  Introduced  the  bill  at  this 
time  in  order  to  bring  It  to  the  attention 
of  all  of  those  sincerely  interested  in  im- 
proving the  residential  mortgage  credit 
system  and  so  that  It  may  be  discussed  at 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
now  under  way. 

It  is  my  hope  that  other  Senators  on 
both  sldes'of  the  aisle  will  Join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  the  bill.  I  shall  in  the  next  few 
days  submit  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
and  further  explanation  of  the  bill. 


RESTORATION  OF  ANNUITY 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Calendar  No.  173, 
H.R.  4601. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHR. 
4601 '  to  amend  the  act  of  September  1. 
1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  involving 
the  national  security  the  prohibition  on 
payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  op- 
eration of  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mvs- 
KiE  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  House 
bill  4601  is  identical  ^nith  Senate  bill  91, 
presently  on  the  calendar,  and  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  bill  has  now  been  cleared  for 
passage,  which  I  hope  will  shortly  be 
forthcoming. 

The  bill  is  a  long  one.  but  most  of  it 
is  a  reenactment  of  existing  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend 
an  act  passed  in  1954,  which  prohibited 
the  pasmient  of  annuities  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  had  been  convicted  of  a 
wide  variety  of  specified  offenses. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — as  evidenced 
by  its  passage  of  the  bill — of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
the  1954  law^,  which  was  enacted  at  the 
height  of  the  witch-hunt  atmosphere  of 
that  year,  has  had  some  unintended  and 
unjust  effects.  The  pending  bill  seeks 
to  remedy  the  injustice. 

No  adverse  testimony  was  heard  by 
the  committee,  which  held  full  public 
hearings.  The  committee  was  unani- 
mous. The  committee  adopted  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  BXid  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  application  of 
the  1954  act  to  cases  in  which  Federal 
Government  employees  have  been  con- 
victed of  offenses  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security.  I  repeat  that  the  bill 
deals  with  the  pajmaent  of  annuities  to 
Federal  employees. 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  against 
payment  of  Federal  annuities  or  retired 
pay  to  Federal  employees  convicted  of 
crimes  involving  the  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  continued  in  full 
force  and  effect  and  would  be  broadened 
by  the  terms  of  the  pending  bill. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples of  the  harsh  effects  of  the  1954 
act  which  were  entirely  unforeseen  by 
its  original  sponsors.  Long-term  Fed- 
eral employees,  entirely  loyal  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  their  innocent  wives 
and  children,  have  been  denied  substan- 
tial retirement  benefits  by  virtue  of 
minor  offenses  committed  many  years 
ago. 

As  of  this  date  189  persons  have  been 
denied  Federal  retirement  benefits, 
worth  more  than  $3  million,  because  of 
the  1954  act.  Only  11  of  those  persons 
had  been  chart:ed  with  or  convicted  of 
offenses  which  were  related  in  any  way 
to  loyalty  or  security  matters.  The  other 
178  were  denied  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits because  of  their  involvement  in 
postal  infractions  or  similar  nonsecurlty 
offenses  for  which  they  had  been 
punished  previously  according  to  law. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  in  his  letter  to  the  commit- 


tee, stated,  and  I  read  from  page  5  of 
the  report: 

la  tbe  more  than  34  years  between  the 
effective  date  of  the  original  ClvU  Service 
BeUrement  Act  (August  192U)  and  enact- 
ment or  Public  Law  769  on  September  1, 
1954,  the  concept  of  the  a>t  w:\s  that  an 
employee  who  met  the  requirements  specl- 
fle<l  therein  was  entitled  to  annuity  regard- 
less of  reason  for  separation  or  other  con- 
sideration. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  guaran- 
teed to  the  individual  as  part  of  his  employ- 
ment oontract  a  defined  retiremenc  benefit 
upon  his  completion  of  a  stipulated  service 
period,  payment  '  f  the  required  contrlbu- 
•ion.  and  attainment  of  a  specifiwl  age  or  be- 
coming disabled  If  he  met  these  condi- 
tions, 3  discharge  for  cause  regardless  of  the 
reason,  the  commission  of  .i  crime,  the  loss  of 
U.S.  citizenship,  etc  .  did  not  defeat  the  right 
already  earned.  When  survivorship  provi- 
sions were  placed  In  the  law,  the  same  con- 
cept operated  as  regards  survivors  of  de- 
ceased employees  or  annuitants. 

Section  1  of  Public  Law  769  of  the  act 
of  1954  changed  all  this  and  barred  the 
paymemt  of  an  annuity  to  an  employee 
and  his  survivors,  if  convicted  of  any  one 
of  the  Federal  criminal  offenses  specified 
in  the  act,  and  there  was  a  long,  long 
li.st  of  offenses,  including  offenses  which 
had  nothmg  to  do  with  the  national  se- 
curity. Section  2  of  the  1954  act  barred 
retirement  benefits  for  failure  to  appear, 
te.stify,  or  produce  records,  or  for  making 
false  or  fradulent  statements  involving 
matters  many  of  which  were  outside  the 
realm  of  national  security. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  hardship 
cases  which  would  be  redressed  by  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  but  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  read  them  all.  I 
shall  read  merely  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  If  I  asked  him  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  if  I  first  completed  my  initial  state- 
ment, which  will  take  only  about  3  min- 
utes? 

This  involves  a  U.S.  naval  employee 
who  was  convicted  in  1946  of  theft  of 
Government  property  of  m.inor  value  and 
sentenced  to  1  hour  in  the  custody  of  the 
U.S.  marshall.  Ten  years  later,  after 
completion  of  35  years  and  4  months  of 
otherwise  honorable  service,  he  retired. 
He  would  have  had  an  amiuity  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $34,000,  for  which  he 
had  piiid  $5,438  during  the  course  of  his 
employment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  act 
of  1954.  As  a  result  of  that  act  he  lost 
his  entire  annuity. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment, merely  does  simple  justice  by  re- 
storing the  concept  and  philosophy 
which  existed  in  our  retirement  laws 
prior  to  1954.  permittin?  Federal  em- 
ployeep  to  eet  the  annuities  they  bar- 
drained  for,  unlp.ss  they  are  convicted  of 
offenses  involving  the  national  security. 

I  believe  that  i.s  all  I  care  to  say  at 
the  present  time.  I  would  ask  that  the 
committee  amendments  may  be  dealt 
with  en  bloc  before  yielding  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  Delaware  and  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  no  objection. 


I  did  not  Intend  to  oppose  the  bill.  I 
merely   wanted   to   ask   some   questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  there  arc  no  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  made  an  error.  We  are  dealmg 
with  the  House  bill,  and  not  with  the 
Senate  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  say  that  tliis  bill  has  incor- 
rectly received  the  .sobriquet  "the  Hi.s.s 
bill."  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  undfr.stand 
from  the  Seruitor  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  bill  expressly  excludes  restoration 
of  a  pension  to  anybody  like  Hiss  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Hiss  would  not  get  his  pension,  because 
he  was  convicted  of  perjuo'  in  a  trial  in- 
volving questions  related  to  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  anyone  else  who 
hiid  been  convicted  of  an  offense  related 
to  the  national  security  be  restored  his 
pension? 

Mr.  CIJVRK.     He  would  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  notice  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
favors  the  bill,  but  I  also  notice  that  in 
the  letter  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  is  found  in  the  report  at  page 
6,  the  statement  is  made: 

The  Commission  urges  that  S  91.  amended 
to  Incorporate  the  new  language,  be  ena<  ted 
Into  law. 

Mr.  CI^RK.  The  new  languace  was 
put  in  S.  91.  It  was  also  put  into  the 
bill  which  we  are  now  con-siderine.  which 
is  the  House  bill.  H.R.  4601.  and  all  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  communication 
from  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  read  have  been  Incorporated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
both  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Comptroller  General  favor  the  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.    Also  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  agreed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
WiiLiAMsl,  but  the  two  Senators  can 
settle  between  themselves  as  to  who 
should  be  recognized  first. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  very  kindly  agrees  that  I  may 
propound  a  question  to  the  Senator. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  prcat  many 
hardship  cases  in  this  area  that  should 
be  corrected,  but  I  am  very  apprehensive 
this  bill  may  go  a  little  further  than 
is  necessary  to  take  care  of  real,  bona 
fide  hardship  cases.  As  a  theoretical 
case,  if  some  per.son  employed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  were  to  steal 
$10,000  from  the  Government  and  be 
convicted  of  that  offense,  would  it  be 
necessary  for  him  to  make  restitution 
before  he  could  draw  his  retirement 
benefits? 

Mr  CLARK.  In  the  first  place,  such 
an  employee  is  bonded.  In  the  second 
place,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  sure 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  from  the  retuement 
benefits  equal  to  the  amount  for  which 
the  Government  had  not  received  resti- 
tution? 

Mr  CLARK  Yes.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  letter  directed  to  me.  luider  date  of 
January  19.  1960.  signed  by  Mr  Rud- 
dock, of  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  which  I  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US   Civil  Sehvice  Commission. 

Bureau  or  RrriREMENT  and  Insurance. 
Washington.  DC  .  January   19,   I960. 
Hon.  Joseph  S   Clark. 
US.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Clark;  In  response  to  your 
interest  in  H  R  4601.  a  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  83-769.  denying  Federal  annuities  to 
persons  convicted  of  certain  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  we  present  the  following 
explanation  of  the  existing  right  to  collect 
a  debt  due  the  United  States  from  annuity 
payable  under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act. 

In  a  long  line  of  consistent  decisions,  the 
Comptroller  General  holds  that  money  due 
the  United  States  may  be  recovered  from 
funds  otherwise  due  and  payable  to  the 
debtor  under  the  Retirement  Act  The 
right  of  the  Government  to  apply  retire- 
ment money  to  satisfy  Government  indebt- 
edness has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  2d  Circuit  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1941.  in  the  case  of  Eduard  E. 
Boerner  v.  United  Statea  (117  Fed  2d  387). 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama on  June  24.  1943.  In  the  case  of  Bryan 
Watson  V.  United  States,  and  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  on  May  18.  1944.  In  the  case  of 
Emilio  Uarrero  v.  United  States. 

The  various  agencies  are  kept  aware  of 
the  availability  of  retirement  benefits  for 
offset.  Procedure  respecting  the  filing  of 
Government  claim  against  retirement 
moneys  otherwise  due  and  payable  Is  out- 
lined for  the  agencies  In  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Manual.  Pages  R-5-75  and  76  of  the 
Manual,  covering  this  material.  Is  enclosed 
for  ready  reference.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  Standard  Form  2805.  the  form  specifically 
designed  for  requesting  set-off  against  re- 
tirement money. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  E    Ruddock, 

Director. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  letter  states  in 
part: 

In  a  long  line  of  consistent  decisions,  the 
Comptroller  General  holds  that  money  due 
the  United  States  may  be  recovered  from 
funds  otherwise  due  and  payable  to  the 
debtor   under    the    Retirement   Act. 

Not  only  would  he  have  to  make  resti- 
tution, but  also  the  Government  could 
get  the  money  from  his  retirement  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  the  man  would  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment with  its  own  money,  which  he 
would  get  from  retirement.  He  would 
not  have  to  pay  the  money  back  himself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  net  result  is  that 
the  man  would  get  less  by  way  of  retire- 
ment. I  read  the  language  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 


The  right  of  the  Government  to  apply  re- 
tirement money  to  satisfy  Government  in- 
debtedness has  been  upheld. 

Then  there  is  given  a  long  series  of 
cases,  and  it  is  stated; 

The  various  agencies  are  kept  aware  of 
the  availability  of  retirement  benefits  for 
offset.  Procedure  respecting  the  filing  of 
Government  claim  against  retirement 
moneys  otherwise  due  and  payable  is  out- 
lined for  the  agencies  In  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Manual. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  get  that  statement.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  matter. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion about  section  5  As  I  understand  it. 
the  language  is  somewhat  technical. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  refer  to  section  5. 
subsection  (a>.  I  have  the  Senate  bill 
before  me.  but  I  assume  the  two  bills 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  Senate  bill 
before  me.  also. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  reference  is  to 
a  peison  who  has  been  paid  erroneously. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  provides  that  he  will 
have  to  refimd  the  money  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  money  is  paid 
erroneously? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  other  word,-;,  if  it 
has  not  come  to  light  that  such  a  per- 
son has  defrauded  the  Government,  and 
the  person  receives  the  payment,  he 
would  be  subject  to  a  civil  claim  for  the 
return  of  that  money? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  has  quoted  Mr. 
Ruddock,  chief  of  the  Retirement  Divi- 
sion. I  also  have  some  reports  which 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Ruddock  which 
give  some  specific  exaiiiples  of  some  of 
the  individuals  who  would  benefit  by 
passage  of  the  bill. 

First.  I  vish  to  say  that  it  may  be  that 
the  law  goes  too  far  in  regard^ to  ceitain 
hardship  cases.  If  so  we  should  correct 
it.  That  does  not  mean  we  should  open 
the  barn  door  wide. 

I  .shall  lefor  to  one  individual  who 
would  receive  a  benefit  under  the  bill.  I 
shall  not  refer  to  him  by  name  but  shall 
use  the  claim  number.  The  Seiiator  can 
check  the  accuracy  by  that.  It  is  claim 
No.   390939. 

This  man  was  an  internal  revenue 
agent.  He  was  imder  investigation  in 
connection  with  charges  of  accepting 
bribes.  He  was  charged  with  accepting 
bi-ibes  for  fixing  cases  for  taxpayers. 
He  was  subpenaed  to  appear  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  the  southei-n  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  He  refused  to  answer 
questions  in  the  case  in  regard  to  his 
Government  service  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  involve  matters  of  self-incrimi- 
nation. In  other  words  he  "took  the 
fifth  amendment."  Under  the  present 
law  that  man  is  not  entitled  to  retire- 
ment benefits.  If  the  bill  is  passed  he 
will  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
hear  my  friend  very  well.     Will  the  Sen- 


ator speak  more  slowly?  I  am  a  little 
deaf. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can.  because  I  want  the 
Senator  to  hear  this. 

Under  this  bill,  if  passed,  this  inteinal 
revenue  agent,  who  was  charged  with 
accepting  bribes  and  who  took  the 
fifth  amendment"  rather  than  an.'iwer 
the  charges  when  asked  questions  in 
connection  with  his  having  accepted 
bribes,  was  discharged  fiom  the  Service 
and  barred  from  retirement  benefits. 
Under  this  bill  he  would  be  elieiblc  to 
receive  $292  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
retioactive  payment  of  $13,084  The 
retroactive  payment  was  computed  as  of 
April  30  of  last  year,  and  this  lump  sum 
amount  would  be  inci-eased  for  the  in- 
tervening months. 

Mr  CLARK  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
the  amount  involved? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
amount  was  $13,084  in  retroactive  pay- 
ments and  $292  per  month,  which  could 
be  paid  to  a  revenue  agent  who  "took  the 
fifth  amendment"  rather  than  answer 
charges  that  he  had  been  accepting 
bribes  in  connection  with  his  official 
duties. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  makes  a 
great  hue  and  cry  about  the  particular 
case.  It  sounds  ver>-  good  as  the  Sena- 
tor points  it  out.  ' 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  man  to 
whom  the  Senator  refers  was  never  con- 
victed of  any  offense  against  the  na- 
tional security.  He  served  for  32  years 
and  3  months  before  the  charges  were 
brought  against  him.  He  exercLsed  his 
constitutional  riglit  to  "take  the  fifth 
amendment."  I  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  this  man  should  not  receive 
the  money  which  he  paid  into  the  fund, 
and  receive  the  benefits  from  it. 

If  the  man  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  against  the  national  security.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  Before 
the  ■witch-hunting"  act  of  1954  the  man 
would  have  received  the  whole  amount. 

I  disagree  with  my  friend  I  do  not 
think  that  he  has  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  case  about  which  we  should 
get  excited 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  disagrees.  I  suppose 
the  Senator  would  likewi.se  defend  all 
of  tho.se  labor  leaders  who  "took  the  fifth 
amendment"  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  CLARK  We  are  not  talking  about 
union  labor  leaders. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  DclawaiT  We  are 
talking  about  this  Internal  Revenue 
agent  and  his  right  to  "take  the  fifth 
amendment"  and  still  get  full  retire- 
ment. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I 
have  not  yielded 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
wait  until  the  Senator  finishes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  are  not  talking 
about  labor  union  leaders.  We  are  not 
talking  about  Jimmy  Hoffa.  We  are  not 
talking  about  Walter  Reuther.  We  are 
not  talking  about  Sherman  Adams.  We 
ai-e  not  talking  about  a  lot  of  other  men 
who  would  not  get  pensions  under  the 
bill. 
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We  are  talking  about  a  man  who  would 
have  received  a  pension  before  1954.  a 
man  who  served  32  years  and  3  months 
for  the  Government.  He  would  have  re- 
ceived a  pyension  after  he  "took  the  fifth 
amendment,"  which  he  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  do,  except  for  the  1954 
act. 

If  my  friend  does  not  like  that  pro- 
cedure, I  suggest  that  he  should  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  repeal  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Then  perhaps  we  can  cover  this 
matter  and  convict  the  man  of  a  crime 
against  the  national  security,  so  that  he 
will  not  get  a  pension. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Has  the 
Senator  unwound? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  say  also  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  full  knowl- 
edge of  this  case  before,  speaking  for 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  it  sent 
in  its  approval  of  the  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  seek  the  floor  in  my  own 
nght. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  rose. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  al- 
lowing me  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


REJS 


RESALE  OF  CERTAIN  SHIPS  TO  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  8042  >  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  re- 
sell four  Cl-SAY-1  tjpe  vessels  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  for 
use  in  Chinese  trade  in  Far  East  and 
Near  East  waters  exclusively.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  rep>ort. 

'  For  conference  report,  .see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  p.  10205,  Congres- 
sioN.u.  Record,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  report. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  Pie.sident.  the 
conference  as'reed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  title  con- 
sistent  with  the  body  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate 
nmendm'^nt  nuthoMzlntr  an  allowance  to 
tlie  puithuser  of  depreciation  computed 
nt  the  late  of  3'..  percent  per  year  from 
the  d.\to  of  di'fttult  under  the  orikiinal 
ontrir-  »  ,  tho  timt-  of  repui chase  under 
thl.s  IcKi.sl.iiion  .'^uoh  dcprecldticui,  the 
ronfprcnce  uKiecd.  wuuld  bo  computed 
on  t)ir  st.itut.u'.v  .s.'iUvN  piii'e  bi-foio  Utat 
.«*tj\'.utory  .salo.s  pi  loc  is  loducinl  by  pay. 
nu-nt-i  the  purcliii.sri  h:ts  ulioadv  m*»d«j, 

Tho   rRKsrniNo   oFnc^J^.     tiio 

fjiKstlon  Is  on  lUieeln^  to  the  conferonc* 
tepoit. 
Tlie  report  wn.s  nt^reed  lo. 


TORATION    OF    ANNUITY 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4601)  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  1.  1954.  in  order  to 
limit  to  cases  involving  the  national 
security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of 
annuities  and  retired  pay  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to 
clarify  the  application  and  operation  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  suggest  it  wduld  be  prof)er 
to  have  a  third  readins^  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President.  I  wish  to  discuss  a  few  more 
of  these  cases.  The  Senate  should 
know  that,  while  we  may  pass  the  bill 
In  the  name  of  helping  only  a  few  indi- 
vidual employees  who  may  have  been 
convicoed  of  minor  violations  of  law, 
with  the  exception  of  those  individuals 
who  hiive  been  charged  with  treason 
we  will  be  puttm:^  back  on  the  retire- 
ment rolls,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can t£c<payers,  and  giving  retirement 
benefits  to.  all  the  crooks  and  scoundrels 
who  have  been  convicted  during  the  past 
10  years. 

We  will  be  putting  back  on  the  retire- 
ment rolls  every  pubhc  official  who  in  the 
last  seneral  years  has  been  convicted 
of  any  wrongdoing,  such  as  embe?zle- 
ment.  bnbery.  forgery,  or  any  other 
crime,  in  connection  with  his  official 
duties. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  before 
us.  It  makes  no  exception  whatever  but 
for  ca$es  involving  national  .security. 
For  example,  there  is  one  official  who 
had  rather  serious  charges  placed 
against  him  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties.  He  was  working  in 
Alaska.  He  was  a  high  official  in  the 
Alaskan  Railroad,  a  Government 
atiency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  will  the 
Senator   yield   for  a   question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  The  Senator  may 
.sit  down. 

Mr.  GLARK.  Will  the  Senator  give  me 
the  number?  I  can  follow  the  presenta- 
tion that  way. 

Mr.  WILLI.-\MS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  about  it.  The  Senator 
may  sit  and  be  patient.  We  have  plenty 
if  tune. 

This  particular  individual  was  chargred 
with  Improper  financial  transactions  in 
cojinectLon  with  his  r  tT.cial  duties.  Tho 
man  wr.s  indicted  by  a  giaad  jury  In 
Ala.skR,  In  order  lo  es.-.ipc  p.n.secution, 
.le  dui  Hot  •  lake  the  fltth  amendment." 
\y'\\t\.\.  did  he  do?  He  .skun>«"'l  iho  coun- 
try.' He  wt«nt  down  into  South  Aincr- 
ieft,  Klllhr:  Ihrtll  ron\c  biu  k  l'>  thia 
I'uuuLiy  ;uuJ  "tiund  I'lal  for  ohar^M 
which  <*i'io  tnfidr  nnuuvst  him,  oharirM 
uuoivuM  hi .  oincttti  uctlvitioa  m  an  om- 
liloxec  (jf  tho  (Jo\(  I  nnu>ni,  hf  renounced 
i.iH  AniiMioAn  citi/rnship  Hp  wm  »o 
deUMtniiird  not  *o  ctmir  bui-k  and  itand 
trial   tliuL   h-   JU'C(\)trd   rii./rM,shlp  In  ft 


South  American  country.  This  bill 
would  restore  the  retirement  benefits  of 
a  man  who  would  renounce  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship  before  he  would  stand 
trial  to  answer  charges  against  him  in 
connection  with  his  official  duty,  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  go  that  far.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  higher  code  of  ethics. 

I  recognine  that  when  retirement 
benefits  are  taken  from  an  Individual, 
that  in  effect  is  an  additional  punish- 
ment. But  do  not  forget  that  every  one 
of  these  individuals  who  is  convicted  of 
a  crime,  whether  it  be  bribery,  embezzle- 
ment, or  whatever  it  may  be.  gets  back 
all  of  his  contributions  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund.  Under  existing  law 
he  gets  back  every  dollar  which  has  been 
taken  from  his  pay  envelope  plus  in- 
terest. He  has  all  of  his  money  back. 
All  we  said  when  we  pa.ssed  the  1954 
law  was  that  we  would  not  put  crooks  on 
the  retirement  rolls  of  the  taxpayers 
after  they  had  violated  tlieir  official 
trust. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  not  want  to  misinform  the  Senate 
on  a  matter  of  this  imiwrtance.  and  I 
call  his  attention  to  section  3  of  the  bill, 
which  reads: 

There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  person — 
(2)  who  wilfully  remains  outside  the 
United  States.  Its  terrlU)rltles  and  p-jsses- 
slona,  •  •  •  for  a  period  In  excesc  of  one 
year  with  knowledge  of  6uch  Indictment  or 
charges,  as  the  case  may  be  •  •  •  any  an- 
nuity or  retired  pay — 

And  so  forth.  The  man  the  Senator 
has  been  so  excited  about  would  not  get 
his  retirement  because  of  Uie  language  I 
have  just  read. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  can 
come  back  after  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions have  expired,  whereby  he  could  not 
be  prosecuted.  I  quote  from  a  letter 
dated  April  16,  1959.  signed  by  Mr,  Roger 
W.  Jones,  Chairman  of  tiie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  He  quotes  this  gentle- 
man's name,  his  service  record<^nd  so 
forth,  and  then  he  goes  on —       •^ 

If  he  Is  so  barred,  this  bar  would  be  re- 
moved by  enactment  of  S,  91  unless  the  con- 
viction (or  other  circumstance)  Involved  the 
n.-^tlonal  security. 

He  was  not  charged  with  violating  the 
national  security.  Surely  he  would  not 
receive  his  benefits  if  he  stayed  out  of 
the  country.  But  he  could  come  back 
after  the  statute  of  limitations  would 
run.  So  far  as  any  prosecution  or  any 
chance  to  prosecute  this  man  Is  con- 
cerned, it  would  b<?  gone.  The  witnesses 
would  be  gone.  Why  was  this  man  in- 
cluded under  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 
The  Civil  Service  Cumrni.s.slnn  has  snld 
that  If  the  bill  were  enacted  nr.d  the 
churRca  did  not  Involve  iJie  national  se- 
curity, he  would  be  eligible  for  rcstor- 
iitlon  of  hl«  reiirrnir.Mt  beneflta. 

Do  not  overlook  thr  fact  that  this  man 
cwn  wvnt  ao  fnv  n.s  to  rrno\ijicr  his 
American  cltlrrn;).!p  \<.\  nrtud  furli\ji 
pj'osrruMnn 

Mr  CLAHK  Mr  Piridrnt.  will  thC 
"•i;<l"r  yield  f^r  a  nur,tlion? 

Mr    WTI.MAMS  of  rvlnwnrr      I  yield. 

M;  CLARK  How  dors  the  srnntor 
explain  the  provlslona  of  section  3  of  the 


bill  which  I  just  read,  which  quite  clearly 
seems  to  exclude  the  individual  to  whom 
he  refers? 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware  Becau.se 
he  could  come  back.  I  directed  a  letter 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  re- 
ferred to  the  individual  by  name.  I  have 
the  letter  here,  if  any  Senator  wishes  to 
examine  it.  I  can  read  the  whole  letter. 
This  case  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
I  do  not  think  this  individual  needs  any 
particular  protection.  I  will  a.sk  that  the 
statement  in  connection  with  all  the 
charges  be  put  in  the  Record  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes. 

Mr.  CLARK  Will  the  Senator  be  kind 
enough  to  give  the  Senate  the  number  of 
the  ca.se? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  the  number  of  the  case,  but  I  have 
the  mans  name. 

Mr.  CI>ARK  All  I  can  say  as  a  lawyer 
is  that  I  entirely  disagree  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  his  interpretation  of  section  3  of 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  the  man  whom 
he  described  is  covered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  disagreec.  with  me  or  the  Com- 
mission. I  merely  point  out  that  the 
Comm^ission  said  this  individual  could 
have  his  pension  reinstated. 
I  shall  read  another  case. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  give  the  name  of  the  individual 
or  the  civil  service  ca.se  number  in  the 
case? 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
shall  not  give  the  name  in  this  case. 
It  Is  the  case  of  a  postmaster  who  was 
charwed  with  faLsification  of  records  and 
embezzlement  of  pc;;tal  funds.  The  man 
was  susp>ended  frora  office,  and  the  date 
of  his  separation  was  January  6.  1955. 
The  man  was  corvicted,  and  given  a 
3-year  suspended  s(mtence.  If  this  bill 
passes  he  will  be  eliiuble  to  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  of  $120  a  month.  He  would 
also  receive  a  retoactive  payment  of 
$3,220. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  if  he  is  unwilling  to  give  either  the 
name  of  the  individual  or  the  case  num- 
ber, we  cannot  foUcw  his  argument.  We 
have  voluminous  records  here  which  I 
think  would  answei"  each  of  these  cases, 
and  if  the  Senator  v;ill  give  us  neither  the 
name  nor  the  case  number,  we  cannot 
follow  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  i,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  other  members 
of  his  committee  who  have  checked  these 
cases,  should  have  given  that  informa- 
tion to  the  Senate  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  lo  the  Senatoi  to  permit  him  to  tell 
of  these  cases  hims(  If  and  to  describe  the 
cases  m  his  own  Ian  '.uaie. 

Mr  CLARK,  T  le  S«'nHtor  Is  nwnre 
that  If  he  would  civt'  u.s  the  case  number. 
we  could  R.scoitain  uU  the  facts 

Ml     WIILIAMS   of    Ii<:awuit«      Why 
dnc.s  nol  the  SenuU  r  from  ^eun^.\  l^anm 
v^.lh  Uie  kna\\led««'  he  h»iJ»  of  these  ctises, 
luseii  them  in  llir  lOconn  '    Wliy  do  we 
luue  to  pi  y  Uie  lnIonnHt;on  Unise  ' 

Mr  CLARK  Th  •  Stnntoi  fi(Mn  I'l  nii- 
sNlVRnla  bollovrs,  th<niuh  he  tnav  he 
wionu,  that  he  ha.'«  luelty  e!Te<  lively  di.»- 
posed  of  Uie  tv.0  c«rtes  the  Senalor  from 


Delaware  has  referred  to  so  far,  and  if 
we  had  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  the 
other  cases  were,  we  probably  would  have 
rebuttal  of  those,  which  would  dispose  of 
the  matter.  If  the  Senator  is  t.o  read 
a  mass  of  anonymous  information  and 
give  us  no  opportunity  to  check  our  rec- 
ords, we  shall  have  to  remain  silent.  I 
am  prepared  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  thinks  he  has  disposed  of  the 
cases  mentioned.  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
first  one  he  thinks  he  has  disposed  of 
and  discuss  it  again.  That  was  the  case 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  agent.  This  In- 
ternal Revenue  agent  was  charged  by  the 
Government  with  accepting  bribes  in  his 
official  duties,  and  he  took  refuge  behind 
the  fifth  amendment.  When  he  was 
asked  to  appear  before  a  grand  jury  and 
answer  questions  in  connection  with 
having  accepted  bribes  and  refused  to 
answer  on  the  grounds  of  self-incrimina- 
tion, certainly  we  have  a  right  to  accept 
the  principle  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
guilt.  If  we  do  not.  then  Congress  had 
better  stop  passing  resolutions  condemn- 
ing or  censuring  various  officials  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  who  have  plead  the 
fifth  amendment.  After  all.  I  thought  we 
were  laying  down  the  principle  that  a 
man  in  holding  a  public  office  and  spend- 
ing public  money  had  a  duty  to  answer 
such  charges.  1  say  that  any  man— I  do 
not  care  whether  he  be  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  anyone  else — charged  with 
accepting  a  bribe  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties  has  a  responsibility  to 
answer  such  charges. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
CL.^RK]  can  talk  about  constitutional 
rights,  but  I  wonder  if  he  would  not 
be  well  advised  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  rights  of  the  American  taxpayers 
who.  if  this  bill  passes,  must  pay  to  this 
revenue  agent,  who  took  refuge  under  a 
plea  of  the  fifth  amendment,  $13,084  in 
back  retirement,  and  put  him  on  the  re- 
tirement payroll  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  $292  a  month. 

I  will  give  the  case  of  another  gentle- 
man here  who  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvania  (Mr.  Clark]  wants  to  restore 
to  full  retirement.  This  man  was  m  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  the  procurement 
agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
This  man  was  charged  with  the  .solicita- 
tion and  acceptance  of  a  bribe  in  viola- 
tion of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 202.  He  was  removed  from  office. 
He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  prison.  Yet  if  we  put  this  man 
back  on  the  retirement  rolls  he  would 
be  eligible  for  retirement  at  $95  a  month, 
and  he  would  get  a  total  of  $1,457  in 
retroactive  pa>'ment.  These  figures 
were  computed  as  of  April  30,  1959.  and 
he  would  have  another  year's  payment 
added  to  this  flKurc  tor  retroactive  ben- 
efits, Heineniber  this  man  was  con- 
v;ei((l  of  Nolieitnuon  and  acceplanoe  of 
a   bribe   ui   rotuiectlon   wilh   his  official 

itulie^ 

Ml  KKATlNt^  Mr  Prrwlde-Jit.  will 
thr  dl^^ln^;ul,^hrd  Senator  yield  to  mr'> 
Mr  WILLIAMS  ot  DrlawRJtv  I  ylrld, 
Mr  KKATING  Do  I  conecHy  iindri  - 
stand  fn>m  thr  diMinwulRiied  Bennlor 
fit>m  DrlnwiviT  that  tJiesc  «ue  ci»p«  cer- 
tified to  Uic  Scnntw  from  Delaware  by 


the  C\v\\  Service  Commission  as  indi- 
viduals who  would  be  entitled  to  these 
annuities  under  the  bill  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  before  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  and  the  figures  I  have 
quoted  were  furnished  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  ui:ider  date  of  April  30, 
1959  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr  Clark!  said,  this  bill  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  a  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  I  have  not  brought  the  fig- 
ures up  to  date.  Here  are  some  of  the 
retroactive  amounts  that  will  be  paid 
under  this  bill.  Here  is  one  who  would 
get  $5,566;  another  would  get  $4,840; 
another  $13,084;  another  $3,220;  an- 
other $4,992:  another  $4,435:  and  an- 
other $10,274.  Tliose  are  retroactive 
payments  in  addition  to  putting  the  in- 
dividuals on  a  lifetime  pension  from  here 
on  out.  That  applies  to  every  official 
who  has  been  convicted  of  any  charge 
or  any  irregularity  in  office,  except 
crimes  dealing  with  national  security.  I 
see  nothing  in  the  bill  which  provides 
that  a  man  chareed  with  embezzling 
$100,000  from  tlie  Government  and  who 
is  serving  time  in  the  penitentiary  can- 
not go  back  on  the  retirement  rolls. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  he  must  pay  that  $100,000 
back  except  as  it  is  deducted  from  his 
retirement  checks.  The  Comptroller 
General  only  says  he  would  rule  that 
these  pa\-ments  could  not  be  made  until 
the  Individual  concerned  had  paid  back 
the  amount  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
Government. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  a  man  who 
in  his  official  capacity  emlxzzles  money 
of  the  Government  or  accepts  a  bribe 
does  more  than  rob  the  Government  of 
money.  He  tak(^  from  the  Government 
certain  prestige  that  cannot  be  restored. 
He  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople  in  their  Government.  That 
is  the  most  serious  result  in  a  case  like 
this. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  taxpayers 
will  endorse  the  pa.ssing  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  speaks 
about  inequities.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  a  GI  in  the  miUtary  service 
goes  a  -w  ol..  or  .steals  a  few  cigarettes, 
or  is  convicted  of  a  minor  charge,  and 
gets  a  dishonorable  discharge — and,  in- 
cidentally, the  pondin.L'  bill  does  not 
touch  this  kind  of  situation— we  take 
away  from  him  all  the  retirement  bene- 
fits he  may  ha\e  accumulated,  and  he 
lo.ses  all  the  benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Furthe-more,  nothin?  is  ever 
given  back  to  him.  Tliat  is  what  hap- 
pens to  the  man  in  uniform  even  though 
he  may  have  only  been  homesick  and 
gone  home.  The  pending  bill  does  not 
correct  that  situation  so  far  a."  any  GI 
or  any  other  person  in  the  military  serv- 
ice who  has  RCCumuUt4Xl  some  retiio- 
ment  benetlt.s  .,^  .■niicerned 

A  man  m  Die  military  service  mrvy 
build  up  full  reiirrmenl  benetHs  but  If 
he  pets  In  trouhlp,  is  court -murhhallPd, 
and  receUTs  jv  dinhonorublr  duchnr^M•  hp 
loses  wll  tluM«r  btnrhUi.  Thr  pendinu  bill 
would  nol  rostorr  those  brnetiu-*  U)  hitn 
Yrt  tho  bill  brforr  us  proposes  to  ir- 
f.W\v  thPf«o  benetiUi  to  Uir  civil  nrrvier 
employees  who  hit  convicted  of  rn\- 
bowilrincnt.  bribery,  el  cetera    TlUs  bill 
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would,  in  effect,  say.  You  can  go  to 
jail.  You  can  take  bribes.  You  can 
embezzle  funds.  However,  after  you 
have  served  your  time  in  the  peniten- 
tiary we  will  put  you  back  on  the  retire- 
ment rolls  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  understand,  un- 
der existing  law.  a  person  who  is  barred, 
because  of  his  misdeeds,  from  further 
employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, gets  back  all  the  money  he  has 
paid  into  the  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh, 
yes.  That  is  what  the  law  provides  now 
and  properly  so 

Mr.  KEATING  In  the  case  of  Alger 
Hiss,  that  V  as  true  also;  he  got  back  the 
money  iie  had  paid  mto  the  retirement 
fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Yes. 
even  in  the  case  of  Alger  Hiss.  That  is 
also  true  in  the  case  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual. He  gets  back  all  the  money  he 
has  paid  into  tlie  retirement  fund,  and 
he  gets  It  back  with  Interest.  They  are 
entitled  to  that.  Congress  included  that 
provision  in  the  bill  because  we  said 
otherwise  it  would  be  confiscating  their 
own  money 

The  exl.siing  law  uivo.s  back  to  the  In- 
dividual all  the  money  he  has  paid  in. 
The  only  thing  which  the  1954  law  took 
away  wa.s  his  claim  a»;alnst  tho  U  S 
Oovornmcnt  for  thai  part  which  the 
Government  would  coiuribute 

No  one  questions  their  right  to  a  re- 
fund of  their  own  contributions. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's analysis,  and  believe  that  that  is 
the  correct  action  to  take  In  all  these 
cases  In  respect  to  money  which  has 
been  paid  in  by  the  persons  involved. 

When  the  Senator  irtcvH  to  tlu'  lump- 
sum payments,  he  means  the  amounts 
which,  since  they  have  left  the  service, 
they  would  have  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment up  to  that  date,  If  their  service 
had  been  honorable, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  l.s 
right.  That  Is  up  to  the  date  when  the 
ll.st  I  have  before  me  was  computed — 
namely,  April  30,  1950  To  all  these 
flHvnos  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  an- 
other full  year's  computation  at  tho 
ratea  to  which  they  would  be  entitled. 

The  poliu  I  make  i.s,  why  shnuld  wr 
restore  these  convicted  embrz/.lois  and 
bribe  tiUcers  to  the  rtMUemrnt  roll«  ' 

I  cite  another  case:  On  May  1,  1097 
there  was  subpcnaed  brforr  the  Sonaio 
Pcrmanpnt  flubcommittro  on  InvtvstiHa- 
tlona  a  Government  employee  wlio  was  a 
clothing  inspector  in  tho  Deparimrnt  of 
the  Army,  This  gentleman  refUMcxl  to 
answer  questloiw  with  re.ipect  to  his 
service  as  a  Oovermnent  employee  on  the 
ground  of  self-lnorlmlnatlon.  He  took 
the  nfth  amendment 

If  we  pass  this  bill  wo  Jthall  ulorlfy  the 
action  of  this  employee  and  give  him  a 
pension  of  1234  a  month  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  In  addition,  we  would  send  him 
a  check  for  15  816  covering  reti-oactlvr 
payments  This  would  be  money  taken 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 

Who  says  crime  does  not  pay'' 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvaiiia  intended  the  provi- 


sions of  the  bill  to  go  quite  that  far.  I 
just  cannot  conceive  that  he  would. 
Congress,  by  an  ovei-whelming  vote, 
stopped  these  payments  in  1954. 

I  say  again  that  there  may  be  border- 
line cases,  and  I  will  cooperate  in  han- 
dling those  cases,  if  there  are  .some. 
Howe?er,  the  cases  I  have  discus.sed  axe 
not  borderline  cases.  They  are  cases 
involving  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Government  who  failed  to  recognize  that 
a  public  office  Is  a  public  trust  Serious 
ciiari^es  were  brought  against  them,  aiid 
they  liook  the  fifth  amendment  for  fear 
that  anawenng  these  chai'-;cs  would  in- 
cnminate  them.  Then  we  have  the  ca.se 
of  a  man  char;;ed  with  tiic  embezzlement 
of  funds  from  the  mails.  He  was  con- 
victed. If  the  bill  passes,  we  would  give 
back  to  this  man  $2,121  In  retroactive 
payments  plus  $94  per  month  I  do  not 
kno'v  how  much  he  embez/led.  but  em- 
bezzlement of  funds  from  tht*  mails  is  a 
siermue  crime. 

Do  H'e  want  to  give  this  man  a  pension 
for  the  rest  of  his  life'  Remember  he 
has  already  collected  all  his  retirement 
fund  contributions  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  his  being  entitled  to  them.  I 
support  the  principle  that  all  the  moneys 
he  has  paid  into  the  retui'moni  fund 
beloun  to  him.  but  the  part  to  which 
he  IS  nut  t'lUllled  Is  tlu-  part  thr  Ftduial 
Govi'ir.mrnt  has  oontributiHl  lo  \hv  !uik1. 
'I  hill  is  money  paid  by  the  taxp,i\iis. 
We  li4ve  no  rlKht  lo  say  lo  ihv  luxpavi'is 
that  tjiey  must  continue  to  pay  u  iktsdh 
who  betrayed  their  confidence  us  a  public 
servant. 

Tliin  bill  belnu  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Pennsylvania      Mr     Clark 
SihKlei)  out  ovi-ry  hfih-amcndmrni  public 
official  :uul  restores  ihem  en  bloc  on  the 
letncmenl  roU.s. 

I  have  before  me  the  ca.se  of  another 
Internal  lUwenuc  awent  Thus  one  ap- 
peared likewise  before  the  hi  and  jury 
of  [ht  southern  district  of  New  York 
and  it'fused  to  It'stlfy  with  respect  to 
act.s  pcifoimcd  by  him  in  his  official 
capacity  on  the  Kround  of  self-incrimi- 
nation He  wa.s  not  convicled  because 
lie  took  the  fifth  amendment. 

Doeh  li  make  any  sen.se  U)  trll  tlie 
Ami>iU'an  taxpayers  Ihat  \\t'  aic  uolnu 
to  uivt  a  pension  to  a  public  official  who 
come.s  before  a  conure.s.sional  (ommiiitM' 
or  a  iirand  jury  and  refuses  to  t (•.•>!  :!\ 
by  laltuiK  the  tlfih  amendmnit  ' 

We  liavc  crlllci/ed  lalhci  scMicly 
Vtti'lou.s  ofllcials  of  certain  union.s  uho 
apprajt'd  bofoie  conure«.slonal  commit- 
tecs  for  lakmn  the  fifth  umiMutm<>nt, 
The  .American  people  and  Mcmbfis  of 
Connit>s.H  and  the  \)Ivhh  have  bren  lather 
critical  of  men  \Nho.  lAhen  they  v.vtv 
brouHht  before  the  McClrllan  .subcom- 
mittee and  u.sked  fjue.siion.s  m  conntciion 
with  t;l\e  manner  of  their  manawlim  the 
funds  of  tlip  union  membei'N  praciicallv 
thumDed  tluMr  noses  at  the  committee 
r.nd  tDok  the  fifth  amrndmcni. 

We  were  all  critical  of  and  dlUBUsted 
uith  tiu),«te  people  We  said  tlicy  had  a 
responsibility  to  answer  to  the  membets 
of  tho  union  and  to  the  public  on  how 
they   h.-^d   dl.scharned   their   trust. 

Do  we,  as  public  officials  have  any  less 
responsibility'  I  do  not  believe  we  do. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day should  be  defeated      I  think  we  have 


the  votes  to  defeat  the  bill.  And  I  will 
suggest  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  committee 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  desires  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit     Has  he  offered  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No.  but 
I  will. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  make  his  motion 
now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texius  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  that  motion.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  uiumimous-consent  awree- 
ment  that  ue  .speak  for  15  minutes  on 
each  side? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Oh  that  is 
too  long;  the  Senator  from  Delav.aie 
1,1. 1  1   .speak',  for  more  than  .')  minutes, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
I'le.sldent,  I  .shall  not  take  too  much 
inne  but  I  will  not  enter  ItUo  an  unani- 
mou-» -consent  agreement  becau.sr  I  wish 
to  place  In  the  Recohd  a  statement  of 
what  Is  belnK  «ou«ht  to  b<'  done  by  the 
bill. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  imiwitant  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  policy  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Senate  wanting  to  pas.s 
a  lilll  which  provide.s  letroactlve  retlrr-- 
nu'iit  b«'nefUs  to  ev(<ry  convicted  crook 
and  SCO  iiidii'l  iliscovered  In  the  U.8, 
f".  (Miini-nt  whether  In  a  Republican 
a  !:i',;iii^' III!  Ion  or  a  Democrat  ic  admin- 
isiia'ion     I  cannot  understand  that 

(till  I'ess  ovei  whrlmingly  pa,s«ed  a  law 
,»i;i)  11  (i  i:  7  yeaiH  awo  provldlhH  tluit  a 
person  who  \uis  convicted  not  ehari-;t>d, 
but  convicted  (jf  accepllnw  bribes  m 
connection  with  his  offlcial  dutiet  of 
Oovernmrr.i  or  of  ciniKv/lement  of  Gov- 
ernment fuiuh  ucili)  l(we  hl,s  retlie- 
ment  brmfliv  Ilml  law  wave  ,Niich  a 
prrtf-n  ti.c  1 1  I'll!  lo  reclaim  all  the  money 
whirl,  lie  hud  i)uid  into  the  reiirrmf'nl 
fund  i)lus  all  tlie  accumulated  irileresi, 
but  !•  repcalrd  his  rrlirrnienl  rlMhts. 
But  '  !i\  irpial  that  law  and  now  nlve 
him  it'tioaeiue  benefits  datlnw  from 
li)!\4  or  1055?  I  liave  alieady  called  to 
tl.r  aiir-ntion  of  the  8etu\tr  some  of  thr 
biMufl'.s  .Much  i)erson.s  would  receive  and 
liave  a  loni?  Hut  of  other  cases  I  said 
ti;at  '.ve  had  been  rather  crltlcol  of  many 
laoui  leaders  who  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment before  the  McClellan  committee, 
when  they  were  asked  proper  questions 
concerning  how  they  had  managed 
union  funds  We  criticize  such  persons, 
and  properly  .so 
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Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  full  retire- 
ment benefits  to  public  officials  who  took 
the  fifth  amendment,  and  .some  Senators 
see  nothing  wrong  ir.  doing  so. 

In  one  fifth  amendment  case  which 
I  mentioned  earlier  an  internal  revenue 
agent  wa.s  under  investigation  concern- 
ing his  having  accepted  a  bribe  from  a 
taxpayer  for  fixing  a  tax  case.  He  was 
subp>enaed  before  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and 
refused  to  answer  questions  with  respect 
to  his  Government  .service  on  the  ground 
of  self-incrimination. 

If  this  bill  were  pa.'-sed.  that  man 
would  get  $292  a  month  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  retroactively  would  receive 
$13  084  in  retirement  benefits.  That 
retroactive  figure  is  computed  only  as  of 
last  April,  and  If  the  payments  subse- 
quent to  April  30,  1959.  were  added  to 
those  figures  It  would  result  in  a  retro- 
active payment  of  $16,000  or  $18  000 

Mr,  President,  \\lio  say>  that  crime 
does  not  pay? 

We  had  another  Government  ofTlclal 
appear  before  tlie  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations;  and 
there  he  "took  the  fifth  amendment" 
when  he  wn.s  a,sked  qiu.stions  about 
charges  involving  his  official  duties. 

The  bill  would  put  that  man  back  on 
the  retirement  rolls  of  the  American 
taxi>av(  IS  at  $2'M  a  month;  and.  In  ad- 
dition lie  would  be  given  a  check  for 
$5,618  covering  retroactive  retli'ement 
benefit'. 

Another  revenue  agent  In  New  York 
"took  the  fifth  amendment,"  and  this 
bin  would  put  him  back  on  the  Federal 
retirement  rolls. 

Under  this  bill  another  convicted  rev- 
enue agent  would  receive  approximately 
117  000  in  retroactive  payments.  In  Just 
a  moment  I  shall  refer  further  to  that 
ca.««e. 

One  man  wlio  uas  woikiJiK  for  the 
United  .'States  Government  executed,  on 
•tnndiud  form  84.  an  affidavit,  at  the 
request  of  hl.s  (Miiplorei  nr^.d  in  the 
affidavit  he  conc<>a!i'd  l.;s  pa  t  or  his 
pre,sent  menibetslup  in  the  Cotninunlst 
Party,  Later  he  admitted  he  was  a 
member  of  thr  Coi'.mnni  !  Party.  He 
was  removed  from  olllco,  TTils  bill 
would  give  him  «7  7ir)  in  retroactive  re- 
tirement brm  tils  and  he  would  draw  a 
monthly  cht-ek  of  $r..l  for  the  i  i\st  of 
his  life, 

Mr  I'ASTOItK  M!  IVr.ident  will 
the  Senator  Iiom  Ddawaie  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Ml  PAHTORK  If  what  the  Senator 
Lorn  Delaware  ha.s  .said  Ik  liue,  1  am 
ail ;a/f(i  that  the  In!!  is  now  belnu  con- 
MdiMil  ul  all  by  the  Smatr  Hut  this 
afternoon  I  have  been  told  lliat  tlie 
Administ ration  i,s  Mipportinc  the  bill, 
l.s  Mia  I  coned  ',' 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  That 
l.s  what  1  have  been  told  by  the  conuntl- 
lii'  b\it  that  does  not  make  Ihe  bill 
riyht  so  fat  a,s  1  am  concerned 

Mr.  DIHKHFN  Mr  President,  let  nie 
aay  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  these 
mattri'H 

Mr  PASTORK  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the 
bill,  who  Is  supporting  It, 

Mr,  CLARK.  The  Introduction  of  the 
bin  was  requested  by  the  Civil  Service 


Commission,  in  a  letter  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  referred  it  to  the 
Democratic-controlled  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
which  thought  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mi.ssion,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, all  of  whom  have  approved  this 
bill — and  the  House  has  passed  the  bill — 
were  correct. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  first  two  cases  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  raised.  I  was 
able  to  dispose  of  correctly,  because  I 
was  able  to  obtain  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  the  persons  Involved. 

As  for  the  other  cases  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  talked  about,  he  has 
refused  to  give  me  the  names  and  the 
numbers. 

In  the  hour  and  one-half  I  have 
listened  to  him,  I  have  heard  nothing  to 
make  me  believe  that  the  Vice  Pie.«i- 
dent.  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  Attorney  General  were  not  correct. 

Frankly.  I  have  no  personal  interest 
In  the  bill,  and  neltlier  do  the  other 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

This  Is  an  Eisenhower  adminlstralion 
bin,  which  I  leported 

Mr,  PASTORE  Then  I  think  the 
Senato!  should  proceed 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  this  may  have  bee  n  an  Elsen- 
hower admlnlstrotion  bill  or  it  may  not, 
but  It  IB  still  a  bad  bill.  It  was  originally 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
certain  Inequitable  treatment  of  a  few 
Federal  employees.  But  the  bill  as  It  Is 
now  before  us  wo\ild  cover  the  water- 
front. It  would  put  back  on  the  Federal 
retlremetit  rolls  every  convicted  Federn' 
employee  of  the  lu.st  .seveial  yeais,  un- 
less he  had  been  con\  icted  of  trea.-.on. 

For  Instance,  one  Tieasui y  agent  will- 
fully mode  fraudulent  statements  in 
connection  with  a  report  he  filed  with 
t!ie  Depaitinent  He  wa.s  convlet«>d  and 
sentenced  to  imiuisonment  for  a  year. 
and  Wiis  !  lied  $1  ooo  He  received  a 
HUSlietuled  .'Ciiltiire  'I  here  l.s  no  ques- 
tion about  hiK  guilt  He  waf;  convicted 
of  knowingly  and  w.lUwi:y  makitu' 
false  and  fraudulent  Kiaiement',  but 
under  this  bill  he  would  be  eligible  to 
$;ue  a  month  foi  tlie  ir>t  ol  hl^  life  nnd 
u  lelioaetiM'  !a\ni(i;l  c!  H7,li22  from 
the  Federal    I i «  asury 

I  do  !Hit  Ihuik  the  Atnrrieali  tax- 
puNcis  \vant  to  give  $17,H'J'J  to  a  con- 
victed Tiia,Mii'.  a  •<  tit  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  filed  false  stateinrnl,s,  and 
1  do  not  think  we  want  tluit  done  under 
the  HUlse  of  correcting  Mime  little,  minor 
inequity 

Ciilaiiily  thei'e  aie  Mime  mai>'inal 
ca.sen,  1  know  of  noUU  ot  them  aiul  1 
would  KO  alniik!  wiih  n  meaMiie  lo  cm - 
!i>r!  '!,r:i  :M(iM!ie,'',  bul  that  Is  not  the 
mam  ob.lcctivr  of  tliis  bill  In  support - 
Ing  the  bill  tiie  .^^Miatoi  fiom  Pennsyl- 
vania called  attention  to  one  such,  ca.se; 
It  involved  a  minor  ehaige  agaln.M  a  man 
who  had  ,m-i  ved  a  brief  period  In  the  cus- 
tody of  a  manshal.  In  that  case  I  do 
not  tliink  his  widow  should  be  penalized. 
We  can  correct  such  Inequities,  but  m 


doing  so  let  us  not  open  the  door  so  wide 
as  lo  permit  the  putting  back  on  the 
Federal  payroll  every  former  Federal  of- 
ficial who  defrauded  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment by  embezzlement  of  public  funds 
or  of  having  acceptj?d  bribes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  what  the 
dislingULshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  said — namely,  that  the  bill  has  the 
backiiig  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  instead  of  movmg  that  the 
bill  be  recommitted,  it  would  be  in  order 
to  move  that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wants  to  do — .send  It  to  the  While  House 
for  the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  will  support 
that  motion 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Bul  I 
do  not  think  ihe  bill  as  now  reported  lo 
the  Senate  can  be  defenoed  on  such  a 
basis.  I  do  not  caix'  w  lio  may  have  been 
for  the  bill.  I  think  it  will  ultimately  be 
found  that  tlie  adnunistratlon  only 
lecommended  the  correction  of  ceitain 
minor  inequities.  However,  as  often 
liapi)ens,  the  bill  wa.s  reported  out  m  an 
entirely  dlfTnejit  form. 

Frankly.  I  doubt  lliul  the  ndmini,'-tia- 
t;on  Will  e.o  aloiiK  with  the  bill  as  il  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate,  At  least, 
if  we  return  the  bill  t.)  the  committee, 
the  committee  (  an  find  out  for  sure  what 
their  pomtion  is 

Mr.  DIRKSKN  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  .Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAM.S  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSKN,  The  report  on  the 
bill  indicates  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budgi-t,  an  arm  of  the  executive,  had  no 
objection  to  .srndliu:  up  the  bill  But 
that  is  not  nn  endorsement  by  citlier 
that  agency  or  by  the  President. 

The  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  did  give 
the  bin  a  recommendation, 

Mr,  CLARK,  And  ho  did  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr  PASTORE  Bul  tlieie  Im.N  been 
made  here  on  the  floor,  tins  ufieiiioon, 
an  accu.sat.on  thai  llie  bill  ut/.ild  icsull 
111  the  making'  of  pa.Mhelit.s  ol  J'l'deial 
funds  to  a  galaxy  of  cicH)k.s  and  thieves. 
If  that  IN  true,  1  do  not  can-  ho\\  mci  Iv 
or  Nubtly  we  develop  tins  veiy  U  in  h> 
and  delicate  Issue 

Now  It  liiut  l)een  said  this  afleinnon 
that  tlie  lulminlslratlvh  is  belilnd  the 
bill.  But  the  Selialor  Irum  Delnwaie 
hius  .said  the  bill  will  be  a  huJuUnil  to  a 
list  of  thieve*  If  that  Is  so.  I  want  to 
know  why  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
an  arm  of  the  administration  is  sup- 
portlni?  the  bill  Are  thry  mnkim-;  it 
ptxHsilile  for  U.S  to  provide  u  handout  i^j 
u  collection  of  crooks? 

Mr  .lOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, who  has  thr  fioor? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  Pre.slrient  1  do 
not  care  who  ha.s  the  floor;  I  have  said 
what  1  had  to  say, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  iMr,  DirksenJ. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN,    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  whether  he  has  read  the 
report  of  U\e  Civil  Service  Commission, 
in  wlUch.  In  the  next  to  the  lajit  para- 
uraph.  the  former  Chali-man  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  Harris  Ells- 
worth—formerly a  colleauuo  of  ours.  I 
believe,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— said : 

T\\o  c't>mini»«lim  r#eommend«  Mmt  the  lU- 
inohwl   Urrtfl   iif   lPnu;nili)i\    bo    rwiiuipil    i>) 

Is  the  Hfimtor  from  lUinols  fiimlluu' 
with  ihrtf 

Mr.  DIllKMKN  Of  course,  Mr  Kll«- 
worth  WM  chairman  of  the  Civil  Srrvlop 
Commission,  iukI  that  Unminap  uppsk'* 
for  Itiplf 

MiJt  NprrtkiMu  for  mywclf,  u  wrh  not 
lonupr  than  an  hour  uuo  Ihal  U\r  bill 
wn«  pftllPd  ui)  I  called  U  up  in  Ihr  ab- 
•encw  of  the  majority  londn  Hut  I  hi\d 
not  seen  the  bill 

Kiahtetn  thousand  bilN  aiul  n'«ulu- 
lions  have  been  Inlroduocd  Uum  far  in 
the  Srtlh  CojinresN  I  do  not  pretend 
to  l<eep  abreaul  of  all  of  ihcm .  ihi\t  would 
be  a  physical  impossibiliiy  Ho  I  mmply 
■ay  Ihnl  I  did  not  rrnd  the  report  niul 
I  am  not  familiar  witl\  it 

Mr  JOMNHON  of  Textxd  If  llie  Hew- 
ator  from  Illinoi»  will  read  the  levjott. 
I  think  lie  will  find  that  the  I'ominln- 
•lon  recommetids  the  bill 

Mr  niRKSF.N  nut  I  do  not  hdirve 
a  recommendation  by  the  fommisnion 
that  the  bill  bo  rimctml  in'.o  law  mi\ko« 
it  exlstlnK  law  I  w.nh  to  cxuminr  the 
bill,  myself 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  nelaware  Mr 
President.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
am  not  discuswinw  ui  all  who  hii.i  rec- 
ommended tho  bill  or  who  hii.s  been 
oppo.Hcd  to  the  bill  I  merely  «iiy  that 
I  think  tho  bill  is  wionu  F'nvnkly,  I 
do  not  care  who  or  which  administra- 
tion has  rndor-sed  it 

Ml-  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  tlu'  Fon.Mor  from  Deluwure  will 
yield.  I  wiah  to  make  a  ()rlef  statement 

Mr   WII.I  lAMS  of  Delnwure      I  yield 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  And  then 
I  shall  yield  tho  floor 

Mr.  President,  the  dl.<(tinKul.'<hed  sen- 
ior Rcnulor  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr 
Johnston  1,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  asked  that  I  make  the  following 
stnloment  for  him 

STATKMBNT  by  SKNATOR  Jf)MN««TON  OF 

Sot.'TM  Carolina 

Tho  ftdminlstrntton  roquest*"?!  enivctinent 
or  thu  m«<uure  to  right  a  wrong  done  k  num- 
brr  (if  yenri  nun  Un  pnaciment  la  aup- 
port(»d  by  tho  U  9  ClvU  Horvlw  CommlMlon, 
the  Department  of  Juetlce,  snd  the  Comp- 
troller Ocnoral 

The  House  acted  on  the  mea«ure  lost  year 
Hearings  were  held  in  the  Senivte  committee 
l,\at  yeur  Thero  waa  no  objection  to  the 
measure  from  any  lource 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
fttor  from  Pcnnsylviuiln  !Mr  ClakkI  for  hu 
devotion  to  duty  in  bringing  the  measure  to 
&  vote  today  It  is  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  ClvU  Service  Subcommittee  that 
he  is  acting  I  am  glad  to  support  him  at 
this  time. 


The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  had  to  leave, 
and  asked  me  to  read  that  statement 
Into  the  RicoRD,  and  I  have  compiled 
with  the  request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  remain  for  one  moment,  so 
that  I  may  make  an  observation 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  will,  for  a 
momrnt 

Mr,  PASTORE  If  I  may  a»k  n  ques- 
tion ef  lh«"  maioiliy  leader  through  llie 
Senator  wlio  has  the  floor,  U  u  not  a  fuel 
that  If  the  allegations  or  uriMjsuMon.t 
whli'h  have  bet>n  made  llus  aftei  noon  by 
the  HpiuUor  fiom  Delawaio  aie  ti\ir  this 
In  a  rftlecLion  on  the  mieurity  of  ll\e  com- 
nnti«i(V  because  what  the  dlsiliuiii'«hrd 
Senator  fioin  Delaware  says  thn  bill  dorN 
is  to  nhelter  ai\d  give  a  haiidout  m  u  Hit 
of  immoi^M  who  havp  born  ronvicicd  of 
stealing  money  fiom  Mu'  CimiMnmrnt'' 
If  what  the  Honaioi  fioin  l)r;u\^.\i''  h.r 
said  is  true,  is  u  not  a  ifflrriiiin  nw  i;,r 
comiriilee  and  the  ('omiius."«ion  ' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Trxas  Ami  tin- 
Comptroller  fJeneial 

Ml'  PAHTOHl^  And  tlw  1'  rsul<-iU  of 
the  United  Htates 

Mi-  WILI.IAMH  of  D.-liiv^ai  <•  Ml. 
Pio.titlent.  I  emphasi/.e  one  point,  namt- 
ly  I  |in  not  tiyinu  toca.ti  an.v  irMcitions 
on  tUe  inlt'urity  of  the  rommitiiM'  oi  on 
any  nieml)iM  oi  the  coiiunlitcc  oi  on  any 
oJie  who  ftivois  thh  bill  I  um  nuMtly 
sayilju  wlmt  the  bill  do«-N  mid  slating 
why  J  think  it  should  be  sent  hack  to  th.r 
coinlUttiM'  If  anyone  in.uli'  ,i  ircoin- 
mentation  thai  tlie  bill  Ix'  pu'Md  it  nnv 
have  been  done  Ofi  so  many  loronuniMida- 
tlons  are  made  on  bills  witiioot  knouinu 
exartly  how  far  It  went  I'hf  fact  is  that 
I  have  been  furnished  by  the  ruil  .S<mv- 
Ice  Oonuitlsslon  llie  repoits  I  l\i\\r  ..ed 
here  today  I  have  all  that  inroMi.aiion 
here  and  can  incorporate  it  m  the  Rkc- 
ORD  If  necessary  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr   KrAriNol. 

Ml'  KEATINO  Mi  Pi  c.ulci.t,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  using  that  In- 
formation'' 

Mf  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,    Yes. 

Ml-  KFATINQ  I  I'emet  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
TO"r)  is  not  here — 

Mr  PASTORK      I  am  h.«i.' 

Mc  KF.ATINO  Very  woU.  1  want  to 
cornet  what  the  dlatinKUished  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.Uand  has  implied  from  the 
remiirks  of  the  rilstln«uished  Senator 
from  Delaware 

Mr  PASTORP;  Now  ualt  a  minute. 
The'V  Is  no  coiiertion  of  any  implica- 
tion I  said  If  tlip  accu.sivticns  which  are 
beinf  made  here  ihi.s  afternoon  are 
true— that  is  what  I  said:  If  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  l^as  said  Is 
true— this  bill  dooa  ca.sl  n  leflcolion  on 
the  IntoKiit:,  ( :  thus  committee  and  a 
reflection  on  the  integrity  of  every  Sen- 
ator who  is  .supportinK  this  particular 
bin --that  is  If  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  ha.s  saui  Is  true, 

Mr  KKATINO  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  am  sure, 
knovi'inK  the  faiiness  of  th.e  Senator 
from  Phode  I.sland.  when  tht>  facts  are 
broupht  to  his  attention  he  will  not 
reach  the  coiicluslon  which  he  has 
reached 


The  Senator  from  Delaware,  in  his 
presentation  here  this  afternoon,  started 
his  statement  of  listing  these  cases  with 
the  admission  that  there  are  probably 
Inequities  which  have  to  be  corrected 
and  that  legislation  should  be  enucled 
to  that  end  He  has  pointed  out  a  lelii- 
tively  few--I  do  not  know  how  many 
Iheie  aie  in  all  specific  iiihtaiices 
which,  11  is  entirely  possible,  escai)ed  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  when  It  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  us.  In  my  Judg- 
nient.  If  those  instaiu-es  are  aeeutalely 
httiteil  and  I  .iluiU  he  happy  to  luai  an 
expl.iiuil  Ion  to  ihc  coiiliiuy  It  makes 
It  (ii -.liable  foi  u.>  to  itu'onunit  the  bill 
in  Older  that  it  can  be  naiiowed  In  i1m 
efTici  so  as  not  to  Inchide  thoie  cason. 
It  Is  no  leflectlon  (Ui  an,vone  elthei  on 
the  Civil  Bet  \  lee  Cotnnilssloh  or  cer« 
talnly  on  the  commit  tee  or  any  Heiintor 
NMPP"!  I  ill      t  he  bill   now   before  Us 

Mi  PASTORK  Ml  Preoldeni  vMll 
Ihi'  .'ieii.itoi  vU  Id  ' 

Nt:  WILI.IAM.M  of  DeltiWaie  1  will 
>,  .  ii  HI  u  mointMit  l''iisi  I  wish  to  make 
M  loinmeiit  and  then  I  \Mll  yU'liI  to  the 
Romiior  from  Rhode  Island  I  empha* 
sl/e  \\\u\'.  llie  ,Menalor  from  New  York 
has  haul  I  am  not  flndlnu  fault  \Mt.h 
this  bill  b(Cii.i'.<  II  hns  had  ot  ha.i  not 
had  the  emloi.temi'nl  of  tlie  adinini.itt  a- 
tlon  or  of  the  coinmittei-  Ilie  NeiiaUii 
fn.ni  rriiii-.>lvania  in  i)ies«'nt  .nu  ihe  bill 
ea',1  •<!  nMcnllon  to  a  ca/te  \shlcli  he  '.aid 
,.  ,>  i.ivi  (Nlui)  I  agi  ee  v^  II  h  h,m  tluU 
II  ir  I  '1.  il  in!  I  ectlon  1  am  Niiie  lliele  aie 
oll;i':  I  .V  ,(  uhlch  need  Collection  llul 
wii.it  1  uiu  ul.Ho  saylnu  is  that  iii  cimrct- 
mu  Lho'i'  (uses  \ve  .should  not  uo  loo  far 
Tills  bil      le-  l"o  fai 

And  I  waiit  to  emphasi/e  ihut  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  \^hetllel■  I  am  correct 
or  not.  I  appreciate  the  light  of  Uie 
Senator  to  rai.^e  the  question,  bul  I  ad- 
vise him  that  I  luise  here  on  my  desk 
for  his  examination,  reports  and  case> 
that  have  been  furnished  by  the  Coni- 
mlssioii.  They  are  the  complete  records 
of  the  caM-.s  I  have  dlNCU.sst*d  on  tlie  bill 
I  cannot  l.<lp  but  think  this  bill  Koe.s 
furtlier  tlmn  \«.  us  intended  by  the  com- 
mittee, Tluil  i.s  the  reason  why  I  a.sked 
the  .^^enatx'i  fiom  Peniihyhania  if  lie 
would  i^r.'.vr  lo  .".ending  tlie  bill  back  to 
committee    for    further    examination 

I  call  attention  to  one  oilier  case,  and 
theie  are  many.  This  particular  gen- 
tleman wic.  rhi.irBed  with  fornery  of  U  8, 
Treasury  check,s  m  violation  of  title  18. 
section  4y.'i,  of  the  Unlle<l  Stales  Code. 
He  was  chained  with  foigeiy  and  con- 
victed in  c>  wii  he  was  sentenc(Hl  to  1 
year  in  ih.e  cn.sNfdy  of  the  Attorney  Clen- 
eral,  Theic  scem.s  to  be  no  ipiesllon  of 
his  BUllt. 

If  this  bin  Is  passed  he  will  be  eligible 
for  $169  a  month  in  retirement  benefits 
from  here  on  out.  and  he  will  retroac- 
tively receive  a  payment  of  $5  833  Sure- 
ly that  was  not  intended  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

Here  Is  the  ca.'fe  of  another  mai\  who 
was  charged  with  cmbe/zlemeiit  of  f ui\ds 
He  hid  behind  the  fifth  amendment 
This  Is  the  ca.<5e  of  a  Treasury  agent. 

There  ai'e  serious  charges  against  sev- 
eral other  top  oflBclals  of  Govenunent. 
all  of  whom  would  be  restored  to  eligibil- 


ity for  retirement   benefits  under  this 
bill     Why? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     Yes 

Mr  PASTORE  Did  not  Uie  SenaUir 
from  Delaware  cite  an  in.stance  in  which 
a  Communist  Is  koIiik  to  be  restored  to 
his  retirement  l)enef\u? 

Mr  WIU-IAMH  of  Delaware  Yes  I 
said  that 

Mr.  PAHTOHK  Now  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  seems  to  be  softenlnk*  up 
v^hat  he  oriMinallv  said 

Mr,  WILLIAMH  of  Delawuie  There 
are  those  who  think  1  am  tiot 

Mr  PAHTOMK  When  I  cume  into 
the  Chamber  the  Heiiator  wa.*.  htntimi 
lliata  foininuiii>.t  would  be  oiven  a  pen 
Slon.  Ihe  Henut'ii  from  Delaware  made 
n  I'lent  iMiint  of  that  case  I  sulil  if  Iht 
committee  ha«  approved  that  it  N  either 
a  deploruble  mistak<'  or  a  iefle<Mlon  on 
the  committee 

Mr  WIIJ.IAMH  of  I)<-lu\'aie  You 
Cnn  muke  \oui  own  .nteipl  ettU  loii  1 
am  nut  ea-tiim  imv  reflection  on  mniine 
bul  I  am  citing  ih'  r  piuiu  I'm  cum-. 
wherein    Utlder    till'*    bill    Mm     ( opvicted 


former  public  ofTin.iN  wriUI 


restored 


to  full  retliemelit  IkMIcMIn 

Mr  CLAKK  Mi  PieMdent.  Will  the 
H.'iiitli  1  i'i\i«  nie  Ihe  niimhei  ? 

Mr  DIHKMKN  Mi  Pirsidetil  T  must 
leave  the  Cliamher  foi  iMloltiet  uxslRn" 
ment       Will   the   Sen:i!o'    \  :i  Id   In  me'' 

Mr  WII.LIAMM  of  i).:.Mv„ie  X  yield 
|o  the  .Senator  fiom  IMihi'i 

Mr  DIRKHMN  1  havi>  made  n  rheek 
of  this  Heantu's  wete  luld  on  tlie  bill 
14  months  ivi'o  eon^mlmr  if  '^1  piu'e- 
Th'ie  me  Meneiiil  siaiement'.  To  i>c 
suie,  there  had  l)een  (Jovinment  wit- 
nesses befoie  tl:e  cornmiMre  Howevef. 
It  seems  to  me  they  could  have  very  well 
listed  all  the  ca.^e,'*  iviul  the  amounts  in- 
volved :n  t!ic  lie, i;  in  tlHMUM'iM"-  T 
am  ad',  iseii  that  mfiiinati'  n  appe.is  ii, 
\].r  (  MNdiussioNAi.  RsconD  If  It  does,  it 
l.i  .  r  ,(  iped  my  attention  However,  the 
wiii.ese,s  (lid  not  app<"ai  m  the  very 
brief  hearmuii  on  the  bill,  and  Klve  that 
information 

I  think  1  i.e  w  1  e  procedure  would  be  to 
send  tlie  bill  back  to  the  comnvlt««e  and 
lake  another  l.wik  at  11.  If  U  »>  a  Kood 
bill,  I  am  piipaicd  to  support  li  but  If 
there  ts  meiii  ui  the  point  that  the  dis- 
tini;iiislie<l  .'^cnat^ir  friun  Delaware  has 
made.  I  ihmk  it  ouuhl  to  be  uken  Into 
account 

The  other  point  I  make  Is  this:  Is 
theie  an\  neat  urgency  atxjut  this?  Do 
w.  i,.ive  to  do  il  this  afternoon'  Should 
there  not  be  an  opportunity  for  a  second 
look? 

Mr  CLARK  Mi  President,  will  the 
Senator  yielri"^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK  This  bill  ha.s  been  on 
the  calendar  now  for  13  months,  larpely 
becau.se  of  the  objections  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  committee  lia.s  had 
0  pretty  careful  look  at  it  I  think  the 
bill  ouKht  to  be  pius.sed  today  If  the 
Senator  from  Delawore  will  permit  me 
to  sugKesi  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
have  a  sunuestlon  which  mmlit  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  and  which  might  resolve 


the  issue     Would  the  Senator  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
I  will  yield  in  just  a  moment 

Mr  CLARK.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoium. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Just  a 
moment,  before  I  yield  for  llmt  purpose. 
In  further  reference  to  what  Die  Sena- 
tor fiom  Hhode  Island  was  saying,  1 
wish  to  emphusi/e  that  1  am  nut  puUintj 
tliese  cases  out  ot  thin  air  The  oom- 
pleie  documentation  of  each  case  is  here 
tor  aiu  Henaior's  examination  I  have 
and  \<.ill  continue  to  witlihold  names 

Heie  aiuiii  ih  the  et«se  of  the  man  to 
whom  I  railiei  referred  as  exeeuling  an 
iifTlilaMI  on  Klalidaid  l"oim  H4  in  which 
he  conceale<l  hi-,  ptr  I  oi  pie'.enl  mem- 
heifhip  in  the  d mmutiist  Party  Much 
tneiii'iii -lip  wir,  liilei  adijPlted  That 
Is  tl.i-  di  'I  I'll  ion  even  me  bv  I  he  Civil 
Hei  vli  r  (  '  iniii:is,Mon  m  till''  vw  e 

I!  llii,s  ndl  IS  passed  ba.ed  upon  the 
lepoil  which  I  was  iMven  by  Ihe  Civil 
Nrisicc  Cotumi'sion  he  would  be  ellrlhle 
lo'    hi,'-  prii'  lull. 

<  me  mliiht  ask,  "Why  dul  I  not  appear 
|ii|(.i<'  tl;i  rommlttee  and  testlfyV"  I 
did  lii'i  !.,i\e  II. f  intormatUUl  before  Ihe 
bill  was  rppoiteit  I  111  oi  committee  Thin 
man  who  faiU-d  ii>  siuie  that  he  was  a 
Communist  Iml  lalei  adimlled  II,  will 
lot  $7  71,^  !  1"  1  .ii\i  I  ivelv  ^^n\  IIMI  a 
month  11   in  hiMc  on 

Mr   CLARK      I  plead  with  my  friend 
to   Hive   me   till'   number     The  Hrnaloi 
telers  to  these  tinonymous  canes  and  wr 
innn^i  I  I  ei  k  them      1  have  at  my  desk 
I      , M  f    rs(i\    one    of    the^e    coses, 

1):    iKrli   down   ill   detail       'I'hi,'*  Is  the  nftli 

lime  1  liave  a'^ked  my  friend  to  give  me 
tlie  nvimi)ei 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  ,.f  Delnware  I  will 
u\\i  tlie  SeiuUor  the  number  When  the 
,S(  i.ii'o;  tucrnted  these-  rases,  he  i)ulled 
,,\\r  ;■!  two  cases  out  He  should  hove 
i-;i\cii  us  all  lhe.se  cases 

The  number  of  this  rase  is  3HOlft4.  In 
addition,  the  Peiuitor  should  tell  us 
about  tlie  othet   rases  in  the  records 

I  will  now  yield  to  I  hi-  Senator  so  that 
he  may  tell  iis  ahom  then^  if  he  wishes 
to,  or  if  llie  Senator  wishes  to  have  me 
yield  ao  that  he  mav  su«i.'est  the  nb.sence 
of  a  quorum  while  looking  ihem  vip  I  will 

do  ao. 

While  the  Senator  l.s  looking  up  that 
case.  I  will  Kive  hiiii  another  one  to  look 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  lo  me,  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
wiue  1  find  no  fault  with  the  recitation 
he  IS  making  this  afternoon  I  merely 
sav  that  if  the  bill  would  permit  what 
the  Senator  alleges  It  would  permit, 
then  I  daresay  the  bill  ought  to  go  back 
to  the  committee  and  be  reconsidered 
That  Is  my  position  precisely. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  l.s 
correct  On  that  point  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  PASTORE  Somebody  is  wrong 
Both  cannot  be  right, 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield.'     I  have  found  the  case. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr  CLARK  I  will  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  U  he  thinks 
the  man  involved  in  this  case  should  not 
get  a  pension  If  he  does  perhaps  we 
should  not  pass  the  bill 

These  are  the  facts      This  is  case  No. 
386164     This  man  was  an  emplo>ee  of 
the  Posi  Ofllce  Deparlmeni  as  a  cierk 
He  had  serv«<d  for  2!)  years  and  0  monili> 
He    executed    in    1047    an    atTldavii    on 
standard  foim  84  m  which  he  concealed 
past  or  present  (nemherslup  in  the  Com- 
munist   Paitv      Later    on    he    aitmitted 
that    he   had   oner   Imtii   n   Communi;  I 
lie   Wiis   leinoved       'Ihe   present    value  o! 

Ills  annuity  if>  $17 oot)  'I  he  apiHoximaie 
refund  dm  is  |»  IKlr.  77 

I  do  not  Know  what  mv  friend  from 
Rliixle  Island  thinks  I  think  tliat 
fellow  ouiihl  to  eel  hi*  pension  back 

Mr  I'AHTOHl'  Well  I  do  not  tlMik 
so        LauMhter 

Ml  CLAUK  Mr  Piesideiil  I  should 
like  lo  say  another  tliinu  before  Z  lit 
ilown 

Ml    WILLIAMH  of  l>laware     1  yield 

Mr    Cl.AHK       I'lils  set  of  facts  I  have 
lead  I',  a  veiy  difTi'ienl  set  of  fads  fiom 
what     mv     friend     fiom     Delaware     at 
leinpted  to  |»eisuade  the  Hriiate  It  was 

Mr  WII.LIAMM  of  Delinviue  Well 
no'\  Ml  I'lesident,  I  resent  what  my 
friend  the  Hriialor  fiom  Pennsylvania 
hio.  ,aid  If  the  Henatol  will  t-'o  buck  to 
check  the  Kmnitti  lie  will  find  what  1 
said  was  that  the  man  filed  form  H4  and 
denied  membership  in  the  ComMiunisI 
I'aily  and  then  later  admitted  it  'I  hat 
Is  all  I  Mild  t  repeat  II  The  .^enaldi 
from  Peniis\  Ivania  ha/-  admlltrKl  tlial 
If  the  .Senatoi  waiihs  to  put  this  man 
liacK  on  the  icliMmrtil  rolls,  a.s  a  Com- 
munist, OK 

Mr  KKA'IINO  Mr  President  be- 
fore llie  Senator  goes  lurtlier  will  he 
yield  to  nil ',' 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr,    KKATINCl      I    am    ceitaln    that 
the  dlRtlngulshed  Senator  from  Hliodi 
Island  feels  the  same  way  I  do  about 
tills  matter      It  seems  to  me  in  such  a 
case  as  tins    wlien  Ihe  (unernment  has 

I I  funded  to  the  man  every  iwiny  he  put 

III  the  funds  that  the  Government  lias 
don.  ciMtainly.  all  that  >hould  bo  done 
with  respect  to  some  man  who  has  acted 
as  this  man  has  ,u'led 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  precisely 
uhat  will-  done  m  th/,s  case,  mid  pre- 
cise!>  wh.il  :^  permittcHi  under  exi.vting 
law 

Mr   KEATINO      That  is  collect 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  Tliat 
is  correct 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  Is  about  as  far 
as  we  should  go.  That  is  all  I  am 
saying 

Mr  KKATINO  I  agree  with  the 
Senator 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  are  in 
agreement  I  helped  to  wille  into  the 
law  tiie  provi.sion  liial  tiie  man  .should 
gel  his  money  back 

We  liave  another  case  In  respect  to  a 
man  who  was  chaiged  with  forgery  of 
US  Treasury  checks.  He  will  get  ret- 
roactive retirement  benefits  under  this 
bill  of  $5,833,     This  man  Is  a  convicted 
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forger,  a  man  convicted  of  forging 
Treasury  checks.  Surely,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  does 
not  want  to  put  such  a  man  back  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  Surely  it  was  never 
intended  by  the  committee  that  we 
should  do  that. 

Then  we  had  the  case  of  the  clothing 
Inspector  who  was  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  That  man  was  charged  with  so- 
licitation and  acceptance  of  bribes  in  vio- 
lation of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  give  me 
the  number'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Number 
501668 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  was 
charged  with  solicitation  and  acceptance 
of  bribes  in  violation  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  section  202.  This  man  was 
convicted  in  the  courts.  I  am  not  say- 
ins  this  man  wa.^  guilty,  but  the  court 
said  he  was  ?uilcy  He  wa^  sentenced  to 
serve  3  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary. 

What  would  we  do  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  if  it  is  passed''  We  would  give 
this  man  S95  per  month  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  SI. 457  as  a  retroactive  re- 
tirement benefit.  The  reason  the 
amount  is  smaller  in  this  case  is  that  the 
man  did  not  have  quite  as  long  a  Gov- 
ernment service 

I  always  thoui^ht  that  we  were  hold- 
ing up  a  different  code  of  conduct.  This 
is  the  case  of  a  Government  official  who 
was  guilty  of  sohcitmt;  and  accepting 
bribes.  He  was  convicced  by  a  court. 
He  was  di.smi.«kscd  The  Government  gave 
him  back  all  of  the  money  he  had  ever 
paid  into  the  retirement  fund  plus  all  of 
the  interest  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
He  has  hr.d  all  of  that  b.'^ck. 

Surely  we  are  not  soin<j;  to  put  that 
man  back  on  the  rttiiement  rolls  and 
say  that  nothin?  was  wrong. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  if  a  GI  is 
a.w.o.l.  for  too  long  a  period  of  time 
he  may  receive  a  dishonorable  discharge 
and  may  lo.se  all  of  his  b«.'nefiits  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  all  of  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  This  bill  would  not  re- 
store those.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  provide 
that  the  public  officials,  whether  under 
a  Democratic  admini.'=tration  or  a  Re- 
publican administration,  be  given  resto- 
ration of  all  their  retirement  benefit.^. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  wlio  thinks  a 
man  goes  wrong  based  upon  his  political 
aRiliations.  I  have  seen  these  things 
happen  tlmo  and  tim<^  again.  \V-^  have 
seen  discredited  public  officials  in  both 
political  parties. 

If  men  have  violated  their  positions 
of  trust  as  public  officials  by  embezzle- 
ment or  by  accepting  bribes  they  are  not 
entitled  to  any  retirement  benefits  when 
they  leave  the  Government  service 
They  do  get  the  money  they  have  paid 
into  the  retirement  fund,  but  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  them  retirement  benefits  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  bill  has  the  approval 


of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  so  stated 
I  have  no  reason  to  question  that,  be- 
cause I  have  not  asked.  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  fui-ther .' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Have  these  cases 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
brougt.t  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  had  consideration?  Has 
the  approval  of  Uiese  cases  in  this  meas- 
ure been  given  by  tiie  adminusuation.  in 
the  persons  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
understand  the  Senator's  question.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  whether  I  got  the  m- 
formation  from  one  of  those  agencies? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Would  those 
cases  be  included  under  the  bill;  and,  if 
so.  ane  they  included  under  the  bill  with 
the  approval  of    the    administration? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  in  the  bill  with 
the  approval  of  the  adniini.stration  or 
not,  but  they  are  m  tlie  bill  I  do  not 
question  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvama  that  the  administra- 
tion requested  legislation  m  tins  connec- 
tion. I  do  not  ki^ow.  As  I  said  before.  I 
think;  there  may  be  some  cases  where  re- 
lief 1$  needed  but  certainly  not  in  the 
cases  I  have  mentioned  nor  in  the  cases 
of  the  several  others  I  have  here. 

Whether  the  administration  or  the 
committee  knew  of  these  specific  cases 
being  under  the  bill  or  not  at  the  time 
the  legislation  was  first  recommended  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  m  just  a  moment. 

I  cannot  think  the  administration  did. 
I  cannot  think  tlie  members  of  the  com- 
mittoe  knew  about  them.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  they  would  have  recom- 
mended the  bill  if  tliey  did. 

This  was  called  to  my  attention  after 
the  bill  had  been  reix)rted  and  I  began 
to  check  into  the  matter.  I  ran  down 
all  of  these  cases.  It  took  me  two  or 
three  months  to  get  all  the  information. 
That  is  why  I  a.sk^d  that  the  bill  be  held 
up  last  year.  This  infcnnation  is  all 
confirmed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

M.".  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
c&ses  I  am  giving  and  the  dollar  figures, 
the  amounts  of  money,  the  charges,  and 
so  on,  were  all  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment;. 

I  was  further  told  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  if  the  bill  is  pasvsed  It 
will  rt  store  the  retirement  benefits  for 
every  public  official  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  in  the  last  10  years 
unle.^  their  crimes  involved  treason  or 
the  security  of  the  country.  Not  many 
of  them  did. 

I  did  not  ask  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission whether  they  were  for  the  biU 


or  against  the  bill.  I  was  simply  getting 
the  facts  as  to  what  the  bill  would  do 
and  made  up  my  own  tnlnd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAJkIS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  situauoa.  llw  Civil  Senice  Commis- 
sion has  approved  this  paiticular  moas- 
uie.  If  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
eral provision,  because  he  recognises 
there  are  inequiLics.  Howevtr.  the  Sen- 
ator is  oppased  to  inclusion  of  certain 
specific  cases,  to  which  he  has  invited 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Is  tliat 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
I  thou;^ht  there  were  cases  in  regard  to 
whicli  the  law  possibly  goes  too  far.  yes. 
I  tiunk  the  Senator  from  Peun.sjivania 
cited  one  of  those  ca«ses. 

In  checking  the  hearings,  I  found  that 
some  of  the  cases  which  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  were 
oases  on  uhich  I  would  favor  iiaving 
J  corrections.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  taking 
the  last  drop  of  blood  from  a  man.  But 
on  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
a  Government  pension  for  every  con- 
victed crook,  forger,  embezzler,  or  bribe 
taker. 

The  bill  before  us  \\ould  open  the  door 
wide.  Surely,  in  an  endeavor  to  correct 
a  few  cases  we  do  not  want  to  go  aU  the 
way  across  tlie  lot  and  restore  to  the 
retirement  rolls,  with  retroactive  re- 
tirement benefits,  all  of  these  various 
officials  who  have  been  guilty  of  such 
conduct  as  has  been  cited. 

After  all,  Congress  passed  the  law 
which  restricted  the  payments.  I  think 
we  were  right  in  that  action,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  reversed  here  today. 

Mr.  KE.A  ITNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  background 
of  the  bill.  I  think  we  have  a  resix)nsi- 
bility.  however  If  the  bill  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  us  as  a  result  of  a  mistake 
by  this  administration,  then  whatever 
the  reason  is  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
facts  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  presented  to  us  are 
accurate — and  they  have  not  been  chal- 
lenged as  yet — this  is  not  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  should  support.  This  bill 
needs  further  study  in  the  committee  and 
should  be  recommitted,  in  mj-  judgment, 
unless  this  can  be  explained  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer  a 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  M.\nsfield]? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  .<=;enator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  hold  in  my  hand,  as 
it  u.sed  to  be  popular  to  say.  189  cases 
which  are  affected  by  this  bill.  This  is 
the  record  .sent  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  sent 
also  to  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  with  a  detailed 
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record  of  each  case,  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  on  Civil  Service  Commission 
stationeiT.  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  be  drafted  exactly  as  it  was 
drafted  and  exactly  as  it  passed  the 
House,  with  the  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Since  my  friend  from  Delaware 
raised  this  question  about  his  precious 
little  Communist,  I  have  called  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  they  have 
pointed  out  to  me  something  which  1 
should  have  known  but  did  not.  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  that  precious 
little  Communist  would  not  get  his  pen- 
sion back,  because  on  page  9  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  is  Identical  with  the  House 
bill,  the  following  provision  is  contained: 

(b)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  auy  person 
who.  prior  to.  on,  or  after  September  1. 
1954.  knowingly  and  willfully,  has  made  or 
makes  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  representation,  or  who,  prior  to. 
on,  or  after  such  date,  knowingly  and  will- 
fully, has  concealed  or  conceals  any  material 
fact,   with  respect  to  his — 

(1)  past  or  present  membership  in,  afWia- 
tlon  or  association  with,  or  support  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  any  chapter,  branch,  or 
subdivision  thereof.  In  or  outside  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  organization,  party,  or 
group  advocating  (A)  the  overthrow,  by 
force,  violence,  or  other  unconstitutional 
means,  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  (B)  the  establishment,  by  force,  vio- 
lence, or  other  unconstitutional  means,  of  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States,  or  (C)  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

I  am  pretty  sure  if  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  had  given  me  the  courtesy 
of  discu.ssing  these  cases  one  by  one  in- 
stead of  suddenly  appearing  with  great 
surprise  on  the  floor  with  a  paper  which 
he  has  largely  treated  as  anonymous — 
because  only  about  20  minutes  ago  I 
persuaded  him  to  give  me  the  number 
of  this  case— we  would  be  in  a  far  better 
position  on  this  bill  than  we  are  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  particular  case 
in  connection  with  which  he  said  the 
individual  involved  would  not  receive 
any  benefits  only  further  emphasizes  the 
need  to  recommit  the  bill.  I  gave  him 
the  number  of  that  case.  He  finally  con- 
firmed the  facts.  He  had  it  among  his 
184  cases,  and  he  confirmed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  that  case  involved 
a  Communist  and  thought  he  should  get 
these  payments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
incorrect.  The  Senator  has  misquoted 
me,  I  am  sure  inadvertently.  I  did  not 
say  these  were  cases  that  were  covered 
by  the  bill.  I  said  if  I  had  my  way  that 
poor  little  Communist  would  get  his 
pension  back,  but  under  this  bill  he 
would  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1  would  like  to  see  this  "poor 
little  Communist"  get  his  pension  back. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dela\\are.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr,  Clark!  in  a  moment.  I  ask  him  not 
to  get  excited.  We  have  plenty  of  time. 
After  all.  I  have  a  feeling  a  lot  of  tax- 
payers are  not  in  a  hurry  to  put  this 
Communist,  nor  these  fifth  amendment 


crooks,  nor  these  embezzling  public  of- 
ficials, nor  those  who  have  accepted 
bribes,  back  on  the  public  retirement 
rolls.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania not  to  get  in  a  hurry.  We  have 
time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  I  understand  there 
are  184  cases  altogether. 

Mr  CLARK  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  all  those 
cases  received  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tech- 
nically, no,  some  of  them  could  be  re- 
jected, as  I  understand — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  can  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong.  The  cases  of  those  who 
could  be  eligible  for  restoration  were 
furnished;  and  I  am  sure  they  are  the 
same  list  of  names  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-nine? 

Mr.  •WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Each 
case  would  be  decided  on  its  merits,  but 
these  are  the  ones  expected  to  apply,  and 
it  is  assumed  they  would  be  eligible, 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. May  I  correct  the  recoid?  Each 
case  was  screened  by  the  Civil  Sei-vice 
Commission  before  it  sent  the  material 
to  the  committee.  There  is  a  total  of 
189,  of  whom  11  would  not  be  covered 
because  their  cases  involve  national  se- 
curity. The  others  would  be,  but  every 
one  of  the  other  cases  was  considered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  ap- 
proved for  coverage  under  the  bill  before 
the  bill  came  to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Including  the 
other  cases  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  CLARK  If  I  could  identify  them 
I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  am  sure  inadvertently. 
has  made  a  great  to-do  on  the  floor  to- 
day about  cases  which  are  clearly  not 
covered  by  the  bill,  and  in  doing  so  I  am 
afraid  he  has  again,  inadvertently  and 
in  perfect  good  faith,  pennitted  thoughts 
to  enter  the  minds  of  some  Senators 
with  respect  to  the  bill  which  are  not 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  does  not  accept 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  What  I  am  doing  is 
quoting  the  figures  which  were  given  to 
me  by  the  Civil  Service  Commi-ssion,  and 
if  the  Civil  Service  Commission  does  not 
know  what  it  is  talking  about,  it  is  time 
it  should  be  checked.  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  say  that  this  list  has  been 
in  his  possession  all  these  months  and 
that  he  is  still  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  still  mis- 
quoting me.  I  ask  him  to  retract.  I 
said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


vania does  not  have  a  list  and  he  did 
not  have  it  at  the  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  said  this  list  was  m 
the  hands  of  the  committee;  and  my 
friend  from  Delaware  very  well  knows 
that  that  is  what  I  said  The  Senator 
knows  tl^at  often  a  Senator  serving  on  a 
committee  does  not  undertake  to  screen 
information  which  is  given  to  tlie  staff 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
inlormation  is  m  the  haiids  of  the  staff 
and  he  did  not  examine  it  that  is  his 
fault.  I  will  accept  that  statement,  and 
I  will  concede  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  had  not  seen  it 
before  if  that  is  what  he  says.  I  will 
even  accept  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
read  the  bill  if  he  so  insists.  Frankly, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  does  not  know 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
the  Senator  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  We 
have  plenty  of  time.  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  him  excited.  We  are  not  going  to 
give  this  money  away  too  fast. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  conceding  for  the 
first  time  this  afternoon  that  something 
was  incorrect.  He  made  the  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
not  read  the  bill.  I  state  to  the  Senate 
that  I  have  read  the  bill,  although  I  do 
not  purport  to  be  the  great  expert  on 
it  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
for  a  qiiestion. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  if  he  will  permit  me  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  show 
us  why  the  "precious  little  Communist" 
is  not  included  in  the  bill.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  have  before  him  the  House 
bill  or  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr  DODD.     I  have  the  Hou.se  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  point  out  the  pro- 
vi.<;ion  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  kind  enough  to  point 
out  to  me  paragraph  'b)  on  page  9  of 
the  Senate  bill,  which  provides: 

There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  person  who 
prior  to,  on,  or  after  September  1,   1954 


"Prior  to.  on.  or  after." 
comprehensive. 
I  think  it  does  include 


Mr.  CLARK 
That  is  pretty 

Mr    DODD. 
.such  a  case 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  question.  I 
think  it  is  important  the  Senate  should 
have  this  information. 

Mr.  "V^TLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Lest 
there  should  be  some  misunderstanding, 
this  particular  individual  had  executed 
an  affidavit  on  standard  form  94,  in 
which  he  concealed  present  or  past  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  Such 
membership  was  later  admitted.  He 
was  removed  from  office.  The  serial 
number  of  the  ca.se  is  386,154  I  wTOte 
a  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  asked  it  in  connection  with  the  cases 
Usted  what  amounts  would   be  paid  in 
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retroactive  benefits  if  approved  under 
this  bill.  I  have  a  letter  signed  by  An- 
drew E.  Ruddock  dated  April  13,  1959. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  reads  the 

letter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  reading  before  I 
yield.    This  letter  reads: 

We  have  compiled  the  additional  informa- 
tion vou  requested  In  connection  with  S. 
91  a  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  769.  The 
information  appears  m  the  attached  report. 

Turning  to  the  attached  report  to  the 
sanie  serial  nuniber  which  is  involved  in 
this  case,  the  Senator  will  observe  No 
382.083.  The  man  will  get  $164  per 
month,  and  his  accrued  annuity  amounts 
to  .$10,798  ,     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  last 
number:"  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
relerring  to  the  Communist  case  before 
and  was  going  back  to  that  case. 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  am. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  last  three 
digits  were  154. 

Mr  WILLLA.MS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  two  cases.  There  is  386.154.  This 
man  was  charged  with  executuig  an  affi- 
davit on  Standard  Form  84,  in  which  he 
concealed  past  or  present  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party.  His  membership 
was  later  admitted.  In  case  336.154  the 
retroactive  annuity  is  given  as  being 
$7,715.  and  he  will  receive  $153  a  month. 

I  am  not  saying  there  may  not  be  a 
mistake,  but  I  am  reading  these  figuiTS 
correctly.  Here  they  are.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  or  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  can  check  them.  I  think 
this  bill  should  go  back  to  the  comm.ittee. 

In  addition  to  these  men  there  are  ex- 
officials  of  the  Treasury  Department— 
and  we  had  some  former  officials  con- 
nected with  executive  agencies — who 
were  convicted  of  accepting  bribes  in 
connection  with  their  official  activities. 
every  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
th0!=e  who  were  convicted  in  connection 
with  internal  security,  would  go  back  on 
the  retirement  rolls  retroactively. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILITAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  why  I 
asked  for  that  case  was  that  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
say  that  under  the  bill  that  man  would 
not  be  eligible  for  any  benefits  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  that. 
However,  if  that  is  so.  why  did  the  Civil 
Sei'vice  Commission  put  that  man  on  the 
list?  I  asked  them  for  all  the  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  these  people  who 
would  be  affected  by  these  bills. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ha.s 
not  questioned  the  fact  that  the  bill 
would  put  these  convicted  form.er  public 
officials  back  en  the  letirement  rolls. 
We  will  leave  out  of  consideration  for 
the  moment  the  Communist.s.  One  of 
them  was  an  admitted  Communist,  and 
the  other  was  charged  with  bemg  one. 
Howe\er.  let  us  fortiet  tiiem  for  tiie  mo- 
ment. Let  us  consider  those  who  took 
the  fifth  amendment,  and  those  who 
made  fraudulent  statements  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.    They   were   Treasury  agents 


charged  with  accepting  bribes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discharge  of  their  offlcial 
duties.  They  were  called  before  the 
grand  jury  and  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Under  present  law,  we  srive  them 
back  all  the  money  they  paid  into  the 
fund,  plus  Interest,  but  they  were  denied 
retirement  benefits.  This  bill  would  give 
one  of  them  $13,084  in  retroactive  pay- 
mente.  and  another  one  more  than 
$17,000.  Is  that  what  the  Senate  wants 
to  do'' 

Mr.  President,  surely  we  do  not  want 
to  do- this.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania a!;'ain  if  he  will  not  take  the 
bill  back  to  committee  in  order  that  it 
can  be  properly  checked  and  examined. 
The  bill  should  go  back  to  committee.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  wants  to 
put  these  ciooked  former  officials  back 
on  the  retirement  rolls. 

I  am  willing  \o  vote.  I  believe  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered:  however,  I 
would  prefer,  if  tl^e  Senator  would  agree, 
that  the  bill  go  back  to  committee.  It 
is  no<t  proper  legislation 

There  is  the  ca.'^e  of  another  man  who 
was  charged  with  embezzlement  and 
w.rh  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  disci- 
pline in  the  Navy.  He  was  one  of  the 
ch:  'f  accountant-  of  the  Federal  Public 
Hou.'tnc  Authority.  The  bill  would  give 
him  $8,111  in  retroactive  retirement 
benefits.  These  are  serious  charges. 
The  purpos'?  of  our  retirement  system  is 
to  protect  t!ie  bona  fide  Government  em- 
ployees in  tiieir  old  a?e.  It  provides  pen- 
siona  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  of 
which  they  can  b^  proud.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  want  to  reduce  this  system  to  the 
point  whnre  every  crook  will  be  drawing 
pavTCents  from  the  Government. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Fcnator  yield '' 

Mr   Wni.IAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  Senator 
tell  us  how  many  there  are  of  these 
cases,  in  to:o.  which  are  similar  to  the 
ones  he  has  presented  !• 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
a  lange  number  of  them  here,  but  I  have 
not  counted  them.  I  accept  the  count  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Tho.se 
mentioned  are  the  most  glaring  cases 
that  were  called  to  my  attention.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  he  had 
184  cases  before  the  committee.  No 
douljt.  some  of  them  are  meritorious 
case$.  but  there  are  several  cases  that 
cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senaitor  yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr  CLARK.  I  wish  W  make  a  sug- 
gestion in  all  good  faith  to  my  friend 
from  Delaware.  He  has  .stated  certain 
facts  with  resi)ect  to  certain  cases.  I 
have  tende<l  to  controvert  them.  I  won- 
der li  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
be  agreeable  to  a  motion  to  set  aside 
consldnraticn  of  the  bill  until  some  day 
next  week.  5.0  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  other  members  of  the 
administration  who  support  the  legisla- 
tion may  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
municate through  the  committee  with 
the  Fenate  so  that  we  can  bring  this 
subject  up  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
bill  Bhculd  go  back  to  committee.     Let 


these  agencies  testify  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Then  the  committee  can  consider 
it.  The  committee  can  then  report  the 
bill  back  when  it  gets  ready,  and  it  can 
be  motioned  up  at  any  time.  I  will  go 
along  with  that  suggestion. 

Mr  CL.^RK.    No;  my  proposal  i,s 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  start  to  amend  the 
retirement  law  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  what  I  am  fearful  of.  I  believe 
that  after  the  Senator  has  checked  with 
the  administration,  they  may  want  to 
come  to  the  committee  with  technical 
changes  in  the  bill.  Those  changes  may 
be  good;  however,  we  cannot  properly 
amend  a  retirement  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
do  it  that  way.  The  matter  should  be 
considered  by  the  committee.  Admin- 
istration officials  should  come  before  the 
committee  and  testify  how  far  they  in- 
tended to  go  and  what  they  want  to  do. 
This  matter  can  be  worked  out  in  com- 
mittee, but  tiie  bill  as  it  is  should  not 
be  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
bill  go  back  to  committee,  becau.se  I  have 
a  good  deal  greater  confidence  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has.  I  believe  that 
when  they  answer  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  is  an  honest 
and  openmmded  man,  he  will  withdraw 
his  objection.  I  will  say  this,  too.  If 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  recom- 
mends as  much  as  one  amendment  to 
the  bill,  I  will  join  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware in  moving  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  If  they 
do  not  recommend  some  amendments.  I 
will  join  somebcxiy  in  trying  to  defeat  it. 
I  will  not  support  any  bill  that  does  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  will  insLst  that  the  bill 
go  back  to  committee.  The  committee 
should  take  all  these  matters  into  con- 
sideration. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  understood  me.  These 
are  not  idle  charges  concerning  some 
phantom  cases.  These  are  not  all  fifth 
amendment  charges.  For  instance,  I 
have  before  me  the  case  of  the  clothing 
inspector,  who  was  charged  with  solici- 
tation and  acceptance  of  bribes,  in  viola- 
tion of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 202.  He  was  convicted  in  court  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  and  to 
be  confined  for  3  years  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary. 

I  repeat  the  charge — solicitation  tmd 
acceptance  of  bribes. 

This  bill  would  put  him  back  on  the 
retireJient  rolls  and  put  hira  in  good 
standing  along  with  oUier  Federal  em- 
ployees. That  should  not  be  done. 
Surely  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1. 
This  man  was  convicted  of  a  serious 
charge.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  this  man 
will  collect  $1,457  in  retroactive  retire- 
ment benefits.  Then  we  have  the  case 
of  the  clothing  inspector  who  had  cer- 
tain charges  made  against  him.  He 
appeai-ed  before  the  S«  nate  Peimanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  re- 
fused to  testify;  he  took  the  fifth  amend- 
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ment.  Do  you  want  to  re.store  this  mans 
retirement  benefits? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   V^TLLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mi .  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRE.'^IDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.   DTRKSEN      'Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRK5EN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield '' 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  While  the  di-scussion 
of  the  bill  was  takim;  place  earlier  th^ 
afternoon,  I  uttered  the  hope  that  since 
the  passage  of  the  bill  was  not  particu- 
larly urgent,  perhaps  it  could  be  sent 
back  to  committee,  tnat  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commi.ssion  representatives  could  be 
called  back,  and  that  a  proper  inquirj- 
could  be  made  into  the  specific  cases 
which  have  t>een  recited  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  froir.  Delaware. 

There  is  now  pending.  I  believe,  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill;  and  I  believe 
the  yeas  and  nays  nave  been  ordered  on 
the  question  of  agree .ng  to  that  motion. 

I  would  respectfull;/  suggest  that  con- 
sent be  given  to  withdraw  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  i;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ClarkI 
will  undertake  to  agree  that  the  bill  go 
back  to  the  committee,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee take  a  further  look  at  the  matter, 
so  the  Senate  will  be  fully  advised  with 
respect  to  all  the  fact;. 

Frankly.  I  am  unclear  in  regard  to 
the  situation. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  recital 
of  some  of  these  c^..ses  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion—that was  in  Ivlarch  1959— asked 
that  the  bill  be  enacted  into  law.  of 
course  it  is  entirelj  possible  tliat  the 
Commission  was  not  :'amiliar  with  all  the 
facts  involved  or  to  what  extent  the 
language  of  the  bill,  as  it  presently  comes 
before  the  Senate— and  I  notice  that 
there  have  been  modifications — would 
carry  us.  and  whether  in  tryins  to  make 
provision  for  cases  n  which  inequities 
seem  to  exi.st,  the  l:>iD  would  also  em- 
brace those  who  sho-ild  not  be  iricluded 
in  remedial  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illino  s  and  the  Senator 
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from  Delaware  will  join  in  a  request  that 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  I 
want.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  bdl  go 
bark  to  the  committee  because  1  am  con- 
fident that  the  bill  should  not  be  enacted 
in  its  present  form. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pemisylvania  is 
agreeable  to  having  the  bill  go  back  to 
the  committee.  I  have  no  desire  to  call 
the  other  Senators  back  to  the  floor  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  All  I  want  is  that 
the  bill  go  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat/or  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  or- 
der to  achieve  our  objective,  would  it  be 
best  to  return  the  House  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  indefinitely  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 
or  to  return  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill  to  the  committee?  Of  course, 
the  Senate  bill  could  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, anyway,  if  we  removed  it  from  the 
calendar. 

In  short,  what  would  be  ihc  best  course 
for  us  to  follow  in  order  to  get  the  en- 
tire subject  back  to  the  committ<^c? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  might  wish  to  have  both 
billb  returned  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes:  I 
believe  that  would  be  the  best  course. 
Then  the  committee  would  be  able  to 
study  the  entire  matter. 

So,  Mr  President,  I  now  modify  the 
motion  so  as  to  move  that  both  Calen- 
dar No.  173.  House  bill  4601,  and  Calen- 
dar No.  133.  Senate  bill  91— the  two  com- 
panion bills — be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  withhold  the 
motion,  and  be  willing  to  trust  to  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  make  a  request  which 
may  meet  with  the  wishes  of  all  con- 
cerned m  this  situation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
agreement  we  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  that  I  would  make 
this  motion ;  and  he  was  agreeable  to  it. 
I  think  the  motion  is  a  ver>'  proper  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  there  will 
be  no  need  for  the  motion.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  can  always  make 
the  motion  a  little  later,  if  he  thinks 
that  necessary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
yen  to  stand  on  protocol:  and  I  do  not 
care  who  makes  this  motion. 

I  am  presently  prepared  to  support  the 
motion,  not  because  I  do  not  think  this 
administration  bill  is  still  a  good  one, 
not  because  I  do  not  think  there  are  ade- 
quate answers  to  each  of  the  cases  which 


my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Delawtwre. 
has  raised — answers  which,  in  m^y  judg- 
ment, have  been  made  here  on  the  floor. 
But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, this  bill  is  not  a  measure  six)nsored 
by  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  a  bill  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Republi- 
can Chairman  of  tlie  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  bill  has  been  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Hoase.  In  hearings 
conducted  before  the  committees  of  both 
bodies,  there  were  no  objections  to  the 
bill. 

In  my  judgment  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  rai.sed.  more  or  less  unilater- 
ally, some  questions  wiiich  I  think  tlie 
Civil  Service  Commission,  whose  bill  this 
is,  has  an  obligation  to  answer  before  the 
SCTiat.e  legislates. 

Therefore.  I  shall  not  oppose  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  either  or  both  of  these 
bills  to  the  committee;  and,  as  the  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  I  have  just  now  instructed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  to  commu- 
nicate as  soon  as  may  be  done  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  send  the  Com- 
mission a  copy  of  the  CoNGRESs:oN.^L 
Record  for  today,  ask  the  Commission  to 
comment  on  the  charges  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  advise  our 
committee  whether  the  Commission 
stands  on  the  bill  as  drafted,  or  desires 
to  propose  some  amendments,  or  desires 
that  the  bill  be  withdrawn. 

Again  I  say  this  is  a  bill  which,  largely 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service — believing  the  bill  to 
be  just,  as  did  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— were  happy  to  report  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  acceded 
to  the  request  that  the  bill  go  back  to 
the  committee. 

But  I  ought  to  make  the  following 
statement  a  part  of  the  legislative  rec- 
ord: When  the  name  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  brought  into  the  matter.  I  think 
it  should  be  made  abundanUy  clear  that, 
so  far  as  proposed  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  only  a  transmittal  officer. 
There  is  not  a  morning  when  I  come  to 
my  desk  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  com- 
munications from  various  agencies  of  the 
Government:  "Be  advised  that  we  have 
this  day  sent  to  the  Vice  President"  such 
and  such  bill— from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, from  the  regulatory  agencies,  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  from 
every  other  agency  of  the  Government. 
If  the  Vice  President  undertook  to  in- 
form himself  regarding  every  measure 
sent  up  here,  obviously  if  he  read  24 
hours  a  day  from  now  until  doomsday  he 
could  not  even  begin  to  read  all  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

A  moment  ago.  I  pointed  out  that  up 
to  the  1st  of  May,  14,000  bills  and  reso- 
lutions had  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  little  more 
than  4.000  in  the  Senate.  What  a  mon- 
vmiental  horde  of  proposed  legislation. 
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And  how  grateful  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  that,  up  to  this  good  hour,  only 
453.  Including  both  private  bills  and  pub- 
lic bills,  have  been  engrossed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United 
St-ates  and  enacted  into  law.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  can  be  everlastinsly 
grateful  that  all  this  horde  of  measures 
has  not  found  it^  way  to  the  solemn 
statute  books. 

So  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  a  transmitul  oCBcer:  that  fact 
should  be  very  definitely  understood. 

When  the  bill  comes  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. I  do  not  apolojjize  for  the  Com- 
mission, nor  do  I  defend  it.  if  I  think  it 
is  wrong. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  Williams':  has  made  a  good  case 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  But 
since  speedy  action  on  this  measure  is 
not  urgent,  we  can  take  some  time,  and 
we  shall  take  a  look. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  summon  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  others  to  testify  before 
it;  and  I  hope  they  will  set  out.  in  what- 
ever hearings  the  committee  holds  the 
names  of  those  who  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  payments  they  would  receive  by  way 
of  monthly  annuities  and  retirement 
payments,  why  they  were  separated 
from  the  rolls,  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion.s,  if  any,  whether  they  involve  turpi- 
tude, and  all  the  other  facts  to  which  I 
think  the  Senate  is  richly  entitled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
just  said.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  though,  that  the  bill  was  sent  up  to 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  drafted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  as  I  understand,  and  was  pro- 
posed and  supported  by  the  Civil  Se!-vice 
Commission.  There  has  been  a  change 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Commission.  I 
am  delighted  the  present  Commissioner 
will  be  a  witness  and  will  testify. 

I  was  also  interested  in  what  the  mi- 
nority leader  said  the  the  effect  that 
about  14.000  bills  and  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  m  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate this  year,  and  his  further  statement 
that,  of  those,  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  400  had  been  passed,  and 
that  the  American  people  should  be 
grateful  to  the  Congress  for  the  discrimi- 
nation shown. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  I  am  pleased 
that  the  minority  leader  has  such  good 
words  and  high  hopes  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congress;  and  I  am  sure 
what  he  has  said  this  afternoon  will  be 
repeated  up  and  down  the  country.  It 
is  nice  to  see  a  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  have  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  show  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana  how  far  I 
have  gone  in  this  matter,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  on  15  television  and  60  ra- 
dio stations  out  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  I  do  a  weekly  program,  I  took 
as  my  text,  "Little  and  Big;  Much  and 


Little."  and  I  undertook  to  sliow  the  side 
of  the  so-called  unplamorous  work  of 
tha  Coixgress 

Too  often,  in  evaluating  what  the  Con- 
gi-^«is  has  done,  there  are  considered  only 
major  policy  proposals:  but  there  are 
many  other  mattei^s  that  ore  a  part  of 
th«  congi-essional  pi-ocess.  All  those 
mutters  must  be  processed.  All  must  be 
heard  Witnesses  must  be  heard  Then 
the  evaluation  must  beam, 

So  I  have  said  what  I  stated  not  only 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  privately  but  I 
h.ive  gone  even  to  TV  and  radio  stations 
to  express  my  pride  in  that  Institution  of 
Government  of  which  I  have  been  a  part 
for  more  than  26  years 

I  have  sought  to  point  out  to  my  own 
people  that  when  one  talks  about  a  "do- 
nothing  Congress"  or  a  "do-little  Con- 
gress," or  any  other  kind  of  a  Congi-ess, 
there  are  many  matters  that  do  not 
reach  the  headlines,  but  which  are  yet  a 
part  of  our  re.=;pon?ibilitics. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First  I  make  one 
other  comment.  I  think  it  was  said  this 
bill  came  with  the  support  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Certainly  it  was  sent  to 
the  Congreso.  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. I  read  the  letter  and  report 
indicating  they  urged  the  enactment  of 
this  measure.  But.  of  course.  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  persons  who 
sprak  for  them  can  be  fallible.  Even 
Senators  are  fallible.  Even  Senators 
mjike  mistakes.  Not  all  the  omniscience 
in  the  world  is  centered  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  freely  and  openly  and  in 
public  confess  what  is  in  my  soul,  and 
admit  my  mistakes,  because  it  makes  it 
.so  much  easier  to  deal  with  them  when 
ou*"  IS  charged  with  them, 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CI^.RK.  There  has  been  a  little 
misunderstanding  about  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  membership.  It  was  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  who  recommended  this  bill 
to  our  committee.  I  read  very  briefly 
t.\\-<:)  sentences  from  his  testimony  at  a 
hraring  over  which  I  presided.  Mr. 
Rosier  W.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  said: 

May  I  conclude  by  reiterating  the  Cotn- 
mlsfion's  view  that  the  amended  S.  91 — 

*rhe  bill  we  were  considering  today — 

wijxild  produce  a  result  which  is  equitable 
azwi  proper  from  the  st.andpolnt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  being  fair  to  the  em- 
ployee and  his  survivors.  I  therefore  urge 
upf)n  Congress  the  desirability  of  early  ap- 
proval action. 

That  testimony  was  given  over  a  year 
ago.  Failure  to  have  early  approval  was 
due  to  objections  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  which  is  entirely  within  his 
rights. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
estimate  by  Mr.  Jones  is  reiterated.  I 
know  Mr,  Jones.  He  is,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  diligent  em- 
ployees in  government.  He  may  be  right. 
He  may  be  wrong.  But  that  would  be  no 
reason  for  the  Senate  going  down  the 
wrong  road  when  it  has  an  opportunity  to 


take  a  siK-ond  look  If  there  wei-e  any 
urgency  about  passing  U^o  bill  If  the 
world  was  about  to  topple,  or  It  one  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  nKkets  was  goinu  to  burst 
in  Uie  Senate  Chamber,  it  would  bo  n  dif- 
fei-ent  matter  But  thei-e  is  lime,  and 
time  and  re.lralnt  are  ihe  saving  grace 
of  free  governnifMit 

I  am  reminded  of  the  historian  who 
said  "It  IS  not  what  ROtvs  on  the  statute 
iKXJks  that  counts,  but  whut  conies  off 
that  is  flnalb'  the  salvation  of  a  free 
society." 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  think  I  had  l>etter  give 
up  tlie  floor  before  I  start  to  philosophize. 

Mr.  MAN.'^PIELD  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  'nquiry. 
but  t)efore  I  do  so,  again  I  am  struck  by 
something  which  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  said,  relating  to  the 
historian  who  said  that  the  idea  was  not 
to  pa.ss  legislation,  but  to  withdraw 
legislation,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  will 
recall  this,  because  he  served  in  the 
House  at  that  time,  and  it  was  before 
my  time,  a  certain  Congressman  was 
sent  here  from  New  York  City,  and  one 
of  his  promises  was  that  he  would  repeal 
a  bill  a  day.  I  do  not  think  he  was  very 
successful.  He  did  not  last  too  long. 
But  he  was  a  very  good  Congressman.  At 
least  he  seemed  to  follow  the  historic 
precedent  laid  down.  But  that  is  some- 
thing easier  to  talk  about  than  to  do,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Surely. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  that  in- 
cident. I  know  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  adopted  what  I  think  is  a  very, 
very  fine  slogan.  He  did  not  get  too  far, 
unfortunately. 

Mr,  MANSFIET  D.  But  he  made  a 
pretty  good  effort. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  tried.  He  introduced  about  a 
bill  a  day.  t^^•ing  to  repeal  something.  I 
think  he  should  get  an  "E"  for  effort. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  We  will  give  him 
an  "E"  for  effort. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  RtcoRn  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  motion  the  first 
two  paragraphs  from  a  letter  dated  April 
16,  1959.  signed  by  Roger  W  Jones,  in 
which  is  stated  his  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  bill.  I  will  omit  the  balance  of 
his  letter  because  it  refers  to  specific 
cases  by  name,  and  I  see  nothing  to  be 
accomplished  by  using  the  names. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  There  Is  before 
me  your  letter  of  March  27  regarding  ap- 
plication of  8.  91,  If  enacted,  to  certain  spe- 
cific   cases. 

This  bin  is  Intended  to  and  will  amend 
the  existing  bar  In  Public  Law  765,  83d  Con- 
gress, against  annuity  awards  by  limiting  Its 
application  to  crimes  or  actions  Involving  the 
national  security.  It  will  n  >t  affect  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  In  any  other  way. 
For  those  perrons  whose  annuity  payments 
are  barred  because  of  conviction  for  em- 
bezzlement of  Government  funds  or  having 
accepted  bribes  or  kickbacks  while  In  public 
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omc»    •nactmv&t  of  S.  t\  will  rwu>r«  their 

Annuity  rltbU 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Mr    Pr«sid««t.  a 
PHrUamentary  toqutrj' 
The     PRISIDINO     OPFICBR       The 

S<^nator  will  state  it 

Mr  MANSFIELD  b  ther«  befor*  the 
Senate  b  motion  to  re<"ommit  the  t>ill  now 
under  consideration  ' 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTICER.  The  mo- 
tion IS  to  refer  U^e  bill  to  committee  The 
Senate  is  dealing  with  a  House  bill  It 
is  not  a  mt)Uon  to  recommit. 

Mr     WTIXIAMS    of    Delaware       Mr 
President   that  is  eorrert,  but  my  motion 
is  intended  to  send  both  bills  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  ajireeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware 

The  motion  u  as  agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT      EISENHOWERS      PRO- 
PROSED  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  the 
press  reported  today  tloat  Nikita  S. 
Khi-ushchev  has  expressed  doubt  wheth- 
er President  Flisenhower  will  he  welcome 
in  the  Soviet  Umon  ne<t  month.  The 
press  also  stated  that  Mr  Klirushchev 
sidestepped  the  .specific  question  of 
whether  he  would  want  President  Eisen- 
hower to  postpone  the  visit.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  said : 

I  would  not  like  to  comment.  We  can 
exchange  views  on  that  In  Paris. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  while  the 
American  peor'°  would  like  to  see  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  welcomed  in  Russia, 
and  I  believe  that  he  would  be  welcomed, 
as  he  has  been  in  every  country  that  he 
has  visited,  the  "welcome,"  in  my  view, 
is  not  the  es.'^ential  purpose  of  his  visit. 

In  my  view  there  are  two  is.sential 
purposes  of  such  a  visit.  They  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  tensions,  and  with  the 
issues  which  divide  the  United  States  and 
Ru&sia.  and  which  transcend  any  wel- 
come" by  Russia  as  important  as  that 
may  be. 

One  of  the  essential  purposes  of  the 
trip  is  to  afford  thf  opportunity  for  Pres- 
ident Rsenhower  to  continue  his  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  find  solutions  of  the 
fearful  Lssues  which  threaten  world  se- 
curity and  peace. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to 
enable  President  Eisenhower  to  speak 
directly  to  the  Russian  people,  as  well 
as  with  Ru.ssian  leaders — t-o  tell  them  of 
the  desire  of  the  Government  of  the 
UnitPd  States  and  its  people  for  peace, 
their  desire  to  settle  issues,  and  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  freedom.  We 
gave  Mr.  Khru.shchev  this  opportunity 
when  he  was  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  well  be  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  does 
not  want  to  give  President  Eisenhower 
the  same  free  speech  and  the  same  op- 
FKjrtunity  of  speaking  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  give  them  the  true  facts  about 
the  United  States-Soviet  issues  and  the 
American  position  toward   these   issues. 

The  reported  statement  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  hjT>ocritical  The  American 
people  felt  no  great  warmth  toward  Mr. 
Khrushcher,  cither  before  he  came,  dMT- 


ing  his  visit,  or  After  th«Tisii«nd«().   Ttt 

because  there  are  prare  i.ssues,  s-rrh  as 
Uerlitv  Oermai^-.  disarmament,  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  test*  accompanied 
by  adequate  tn«pect>on.  which  threaten 
security  and  peacv,  the  PreaWent — lar^e 
in  mind  and  henrt — InrlVed  Mr.  Khru- 
.■^hchev  to  come  to  thf  United  States  to 
discujis  these  issues.  The  American  peo- 
ple were  jieuerous  enoui^h  to  support  the 
inviiauon.  And.  as  I  have  said.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  spoke  his  piece  about  Soviet 
ixilicy  throughout  the  United  States  In 
yublic  lorums  and  tluough  all  our  media 
of  communication. 

Let  me  say  that  this  mvllation  was 
given  t-o  Mr  Khrushchev,  liis  speeches 
were  made,  and  discussions  were  held 
witii  the  President  and  other  members  of 
our  Government,  and  with  Members  of 
the  Congress,  even  Uiou:;h  Uie  people  of 
the  United  States  had  full  knowledge  of 
the  Soviet  record  which  has  shocked 
free  people  every  day  since  World  War  11. 
By  inviting  Mr  Khrushchev  to  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  the  American 
people  did  not  approve  Uie  Soviet  record. 
It  is  a  record  wliich  includes  the  breach 
of  its  agreements  with  World  War  II 
allies — the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
and  FYance.  We  did  not  approve  the 
breach  of  Russia's  promise  of  self-deter- 
mination for  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
garia, or  its  .'seimre  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Wc  did  not  approve  its  suppression  and 
its  murder  of  the  people  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  East  Germany,  who  sought 
to  exercise  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, which  Soviet  Russia,  along  with  its 
allies,  had  promised  We  did  not  ap- 
prnve  Ru.s.>^ias  flaerant  breach  of  its 
promises  of  free  elections  for  Germany, 
made  during  World  War  11,  in  postwar 
agreements,  and  again  at  the  Summit 
Conference  in  1955. 

We  did  not  approve  Soviet  Ru.ssia's 
support  of  Communist  China,  and  North 
Korean  aggression  against  South  Korea 
and  the  United  Nations  itself.  We  did 
not  approve  its  breach  of  promise  to  dis- 
solve the  Comintern  and  the  Cominform, 
or  its  orldwide  instruments  of  espionage 
and  subversion,  which  it  has  used  con- 
tinuously in  the  United  States  and  every 
free  country.  We  did  not  approve  Soviet 
Russia's  imprisonment  of  the  people  who 
dared  dissent  against  its  policy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  imprisonment  of  great 
church  leaders  of  the  Catholic.  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  faiths.  We  did  not  ap- 
prove its  system  which  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  of  human  dignity.  And 
we  do  not  approve  any  of  these  tilings 
today. 

Yet,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
munists record  of  flagrant  disregard  of 
WTitten  promi.ses,  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  order,  and  of  the  de- 
cencies of  mankind,  our  Government  and 
the  American  people  accepted  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  gave  him  full  opportunity  to 
present  his  country's  views,  because  we 
want  a  solution  of  the  dangerous  issues 
which  might  bring  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
and  .set  back  the  long  strivings  of  man- 
kind  for   freedom   and    for   peace 

In  the  face  of  the  Ru.ssian  record,  it 
comes  wtth  poor  taste  for  Mr  Khru- 
shchev to  suggest  that  the  Russian  people 


would  not  welcome  the  President  of  Ui« 
United  Staiea  Th«  true  issue  is  not 
whether  the  President  would  be  re- 
ceived wlUi  tumult uoas  demoostraUoi\&. 
wheUn^r  ordered  l>y  the  Soviet  dictator 
or  whether  genuinely  re5p».insive  to  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  by  the  Russian  people. 
The  U'ue  issue  is.  whether  Mr.  Khru- 
shciiev  is  willmK  to  open  Uie  Soviet 
Union  to  the  President,  »i^  that  conversa- 
tions may  ito  forward  toward  tlie  solu- 
tion of  the  fateful  and  awful  issues  which 
threaten  the  world,  and  wheUier  he  is 
willing  to  give  to  the  President  of  Uie 
Umt4.-d  Stales  the  same  opportumly  to 
speak  direct "o  to  tlie  Soviet  people  as  was 
accorded  him  upon  lus  visit  to  tl^e  Uiuted 
SUtea. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr,  Px-esident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentuckj-  yield? 

Mr,  C<30PER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate mj-self  fully  with  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  intelligent  statements  I 
have  ever  heard  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
policy  in  this  or  &ny  other  forum. 

Second,  I  Ixjlieve  Uie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  rendered  a  real  service, 
not  only  to  the  American  people,  but  also 
to  the  whole  free  world,  in  saying  what 
he  has  now  said,  and  in  putting  the 
whole  situation  in  focus,  as  he  has. 

We  have  ulked  about  the  Ru-ssian 
people  and  the  American  people.  One 
must  have  faith  in  those  people.  The 
Senatx)r  from  Kentucky  has  addressed  an 
eloquent  testimonial  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple as  to  whether  they  really  want 
peace — whether  they  want  peace,  not 
whether  Khrushchev  wants  peace. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  will  be 
well  received  in  the  Soviet  Union  I 
think  such  a  visit  by  the  President  may 
afford  one  way  for  the  people  who  can- 
not vote,  and  cannot  speak,  to  show  what 
they  think  about  foreign  policy  and  what 
thpy  think  about  their  love  for  peace 

I  hope  the  President  hears  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  just  as 
I  hope  the  press  will  spread  his  state- 
ment to  every  corner  of  the  free  world, 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  too.  and  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  hope  the  President  will  make  the  trip, 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  .statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  mj-self  hope  that  the 
opportunity  will  come  for  the  President 
to  visit  Ru.ssia.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe 
the  real  issue  is  not  whether  he  receives 
a  welcome,  but  simply  whether  Mr. 
Klirushchcv  is  willing  to  give  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  continue  ne- 
gotiations toward  a  .settlement  of  the 
is.sues.  and  whether  he  is  willing  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  speak  directly  to  the  Rus- 
sian people. 


DFJ^OCRATIC  PARTY'S  ADVISORY 
COMl^nTTEE  ON  FARM  POLICY 
Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  it 
is  distressing  to  see  the  E>emocratic 
Party's  advisory  committee  on  farm 
policv  give  up  on  America's  farmers  and 
the  independent  future  of  agriculture  in 
this  country 

The  committee's  report  demonstrates 
a  hopele.ss,  negative  attitude  that  bodes 
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no  good  for  fanners.  "Let  us  go  back  to 
programs  that  failed"  seems  to  be  their 
battle  cry.  The  discredited  multibil- 
lion-doUar  Brannan  plan  is  once  more 
resurrected.  How  long  can  one  beat  a 
dead  horse? 

The  advisory  committee  offers,  as  their 
only  solution  to  the  economic  problems 
facing  agriculture,  a  return  to  the  old. 
discredited  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  formula  that  destroyed  markets 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  for  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  built  the  present  costly 
surpluses 

The  committee  offers  even  higher  ex- 
port subsidies  that  will  lose  us  interna- 
tional friends  in  our  great  and  continu- 
ing efforts  for  trade  liberalization. 
America  needs  export  markets. 

Further,  they  want  to  reduce  livestock 
production  sharply  by  wrapping  the  con- 
trol cloak  around  this  great  freedom- 
loving  industry.  All  of  this  means  re- 
duced employment,  less  transportation, 
and  less  business. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee deals  in  generalities,  neatly  skirt- 
ing if  not  ignoring  such  basic  matters  as 
the  extent  of  the  rigid  controls  that  must 
be  wrapped  around  this  bureaucratic 
bauble. 

The  Congress,  though  tightly  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  for  all  but  two 
of  the  last  27  years,  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  impose  the  tight  and  presum- 
ably effective  controls  on  farmers  en- 
visioned by  the  advisory  committee  as  a 
means  of  reducing  production. 

And  to  completely  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can farming  public  they  conclude  with 
an  endorsement  of  the  administration's 
conservation  reserve  program  to  take 
land  out  of  production  of  crops  in  sur- 
plus— an  endorsement  that  follows  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled House  Appropriations  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees'  recommenda- 
tion not  to  extend  the  soil  bank  program 
at  all. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1373,  H.R. 
10777,  .>o  that  the  bill  will  be  made  the 
unfinished  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR. 
10777  I  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.»  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
May  13.  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  RSD.w,  May  12,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  10:  9:  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, walketh  securely. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God.  in  the 
quiet  of  this  noon  hour,  inspire  us  with 
one  accord,  to  commune  humbly  and 
reverently  with  Thy  spirit.  May  we  sur- 
render ourselves  in  E;lad  and  willing  obe- 
dience to  Thy  light  that  ha^  followed  us 
all  our  way  and  to  Thy  love  that  will 
never  let  us  go. 

Forgive  our  sins  and  imperfections,  the 
waywardness  of  our  desires  and  the  irres- 
olution of  our  undisciplined  wills,  that 
we  may  know  the  strength  of  being  clean 
and  free. 

Help  us  in  these  strange  days  of  ten- 
sion and  pressures,  when  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  filled  with  anxietie.s  and  wist- 
ful longings,  to  lay  hold  of  Thee  with 
increasing  tenacity  of  faith  which  alone 
will  enable  us  to  earn,'  on  faithfully  and 
without  fear. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pas^^ed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  1974  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lo^'ing  title: 

S  2778  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
C'jmmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  have  until  midnight  Saturday  to  file 
c>.  report  on  the  bill  S  2611. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georsria? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DLTSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  today  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
N.'V.,  calling  for  the  enactment  of  the 
I\)rand  bill  which  provides  medical  care 


for  the  aged.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  this  re.solution  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.     The  resolution  follows: 

Re  Legislation  To  Provide  Medical  Care  fob 
THE  Aged  Under  the  Social  SEcuRrry  Sys- 
tem 

Whereas  there  exists  a  real  need  for  legis- 
lation to  solve  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged;  and 

Whereas  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  makes  It  difficult  for  our  aged 
citizens  to  procure  adequate  medical  care 
and  attention  after  their  earning  capacity 
has  greatly  diminished  or  ceased;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  Forand  bill 
which  would  provide  such  benefits  under  the 
social  security  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo  express  Its  approval  of  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Forand  bill  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  medical 
care  for  our  senior  citizens;  and  further 

Reaolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
be  requested  to  enact  the  Forand  bill  Into 
law;  and  further 

Resolx^ed,  That  the  city  clerk  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  legislator  representing  any  part  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  In  Congress. 
Adopted  April  19.  1960 


A  POLITICAL  LOOK  AHEAD 
Mr.    MASON.      Mr     Speaker,     I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Democratic  Party  at  their  commg  con- 
vention selects  Senator  Lyndon  Joh.n- 
SON,  of  Texas,  for  their  presidential  can- 
didate and  Senator  Kennedy  for  their 
vice-presidential  candidate — and  I  pre- 
dict that  will  be  the  team — they  will 
have  selected  the  strongest  team  they 
could  select. 

Senator  Johnson  would  carry  the 
Southern  States  with  him  and  Senator 
Kennedy  would  carry  the  large  cities 
of  the  North— Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia. Chicago.  Detroit,  and  ^o  forth. 
It  would  be  a  very  difficult  team  to  beat. 

In  order  to  stand  a  chance  of  defeat- 
ing that  team  the  Republican  Party 
would  have  to  team  up  Nixon  and  Rocke- 
feller— the  two  most  popular  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Nation — joining  New  York 
and  California — the  two  most  populous 
States  of  the  Union.  Both  of  these  men 
are  young,  popular,  glamorous,  vote-get- 
ting campaigners  who  would  give  the  Na- 
tion a  fighting  campaign  such  as  we  have 
not  had  for  many  a  year. 

What  a  campaign  that  would  bf> — 
Nixon  and  Rockefeller  versus  Johnson 
and  Kennedy.  I  predict  there  will  be  few 
stay-at-home  voters  this  fall  if  these  two 
teams  become  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  battle  leaders. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  LEWIS  RODGERS 
Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the  House  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Robert 
Lewis  Rodgers. 

Lew,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
here  during  his  8-year  tenure  In  Con- 
gress, was  called  by  his  Creator  on  Mon- 
day at  his  home,  1219  West  10th  Street, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Rodgers  was  fust  elected  to  the 
76th  Congress  in  1938  Of  the  new  Mem- 
bers at  that  time  from  Pennsylvania 
there  remains  Congressman  Corbett, 
Congressman  Van  Zandt.  and  myself. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  serve  with  Lew  Rodgers.  He  was  ever 
thoughtful  of  all  his  colleagues,  was  con- 
scientious in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  above  all  was  true  to  his  oath 
of  oflBce  in  supporting  the  Constitution 
and  protecting  the  Interests  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  the  coimtry  he  loved  so  well. 

While  serving  the  best  interests  of  his 
coimtry  first.  Lew  was  always  mindful 
and  alert  to  the  needs  of  his  district  and 
his  constituents.  He  established  a  fine 
reputation  in  Washington,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  long  be  chen.shed  by  countless 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Robert  Lewis  Rodgers  was  born  in  El 
Dorado.  Kans..  on  Jime  2,  1875.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  1878  he  was 
reared  by  his  grandparents  on  a  farm  in 
Greene  Township  near  Jamestown.  Mer- 
cer County.  Pa.  He  attended  district 
school  and  Predonia  Institute.  Lew  en- 
listed in  Company  K,  15th  Regiment. 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
saw  service  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He 
taught  in  the  district  schools  and  en- 
gaged in  farming. 

On  March  20.  1908.  Mr.  Rodgers  mar- 
ried the  former  Madge  E.  Cathcart,  of 
Adamsville.  Pa.,  who  survives  together 
with  one  son.  Thomas,  also  of  Erie. 

After  having  engaged  in  the  insurance 
and  real  estate  business  on  October  31, 
1914,  Mr.  Rodgers  met  with  consider- 
able success  in  this  field.  In  1938  he 
was  elected  to  the  76th  Congress  to  rep- 
resent the  coiuities  of  Crawford,  Erie, 
and  Mercer  in  Pemisylvania.  He  served 
in  the  three  succeeding  Congresses,  his 
tenuie  being  terminated  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  79th  Congress  in  1946.  He 
served  with  distinction  on  the  former 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and  the 
Public  Building.s  and  Grounds  Commit- 
tee During  the  79th  Congress  he  was 
the  energetic  whip  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  Delegation. 

Mr.  Rodgers  was  very  active  in  fra- 
ternal circles  being  a  33d  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason.  Previous  to  his  election  to 
Congress,  for  10  years  he  was  recorder 
of  Zem  Zem  Temple.  Ancient  Accepted 
Order  Nobles  of  the  My.stic  Shrine.  He 
was  a  past  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Erie  Rotary  Club. 

My  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs. 
Rodgers.  her  .son  Thomas,  and  other 
loved  ones.  We  know  that  God  will  give 
them  fortitude  t.o  carry  on  in  their  hour 
of  sorrow  and  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 


on  the  life  and  character  of  Robert  Lewis 
Rodgers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  SECLTRITY  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
11510)  to  amend  fiuther  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  object,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   (H    Rept.  No.   1593) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R 
11510)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>ose6.  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Mutual  Security  Act  of  I960*. 

"statement  of  policy 

•Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  is  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(f )  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Inasmuch  as — 

•'  '(1)  the  United  States  favors  freedom  ol 
navigation  in  International  waterways  and 
economic  cooperation  between  nations:   and 

"  "(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other 
nations  assisted  under  this  Act,  Including 
such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  international 
waterways; 

assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  be  administered 
to  give  effect  to  these  principles,  and.  in 
all  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  arising 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  he  shall  report  on  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Administration  to  insure 
their  application.' 

"CHAPTER    I — military    ASSISTANCE 

•■M-ihtary  assistance 

'Sec.  101.  Chapter  I  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
mllltaxy  assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  103,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations, insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section  (d)  : 

"  '(d)  The  value  of  programs  of  equipment 
and  materials  for  American  Republics,  pur- 


suant to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
chapter  other  than  section  106.  in  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  the  fljscaJ  year  1961. 
shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  value  of  non- 
excess  equipment  and  materials  shall  t>e  as 
defined  in  section  545(h)  of  this  Act.  and 
the  value  of  excess  equipment  and  materials 
(as  excess  is  defined  in  section  545 ^e|  ol  this 
Act )  shall  mean  the  acquisition  cost  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  such 
equipment  and  materials." 

"(b)  In  section  105 1  b)  (41 .  which  relatee  to 
conditions  applicable  to  military  assistance, 
strike  out  the  last  sentence 

CHAPTER    n ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

"Defense  support 

"Sbc.  201  Title  I  of  chapter  II  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  clefense  support,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  131(a), 
which  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  defense  support.  Insert  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  proviso:  ':  Provided, 
That  either  all  documents,  papers,  oommu- 
nlcatlons.  audits,  reviews,  findings,  recom- 
mendations, reports,  and  other  material 
which  relate  to  operations  or  activities  under 
this  title  are  furnished  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  to  any  committee  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  charged  with  considering 
legislation,  appropriations,  or  expenditures 
tmdcr  this  title,  upon  request  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee ."vs  the  case  may  be.  or  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  he  has  forbidden  the  in- 
formation to  be  furnlthed  pursuant  to  such 
request   and  gives  his  reasons  for  doing  so". 

"(b)    In   section   131  (bi.  which  relates   to 
general     authority,     strike    out     'IQeO'     and 
$751  OOO.OOO'     and     substitute     '1961"     and 
■$675,000,000  .   respectively 

"(c)  In  section  141.  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  for  assistance,  strike  out 
'No  such  assistance'  in  the  second  sentence 
and  substitute  'No  defense  support  or  mili- 
tary equipment  and  materials', 

"(di  In  section  142(ai.  which  relates  to 
agreements,  strike  out  'No  assistance'  in  the 
Introductory  clause  and  substitute  'No  de- 
fense support  or  military  equipment  and 
materials'. 

"Development  loan  fund 
Sec.   202.   Title   n   of   chapter  II  of   the 
Mutual  Security   Act  of    1954,  as   amended, 
which    relates    to    the    Development    Loan 
Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  201,  which  states  the 
ptirposes  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as 
follows: 

"( 1 )  In  the  last  sentence,  after  'to  develop 
their  economic  resources'  insert  'and  free 
economic  Institutions',  and  after  "to  increase 
their  proditctive  capabilities'  insert  'In  agri- 
culture as  well  as  in  industry'. 

"(2 1  At  the  end  ol  the  section,  add  the 
following  new  sentences:  'The  Congress  rec- 
ognizes that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title  in  rapidly  developing 
countries  requires  the  development  of  free 
economic  institutions  and  the  stimulation 
of  private  investment,  local  as  well  as  for- 
eign, in  the  flold  of  housing.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  consistent  with  the 
other  purposes  of  this  title,  special  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  loans  and  guaran- 
tees  to  stimulate  activities   in   this   field." 

"ibi  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
general  powers  of  the  Development  Loan 
Ftind,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (bi  Insert  'or  free  economic  In- 
stitutions' after    economic  resources'. 

"(2)  At  the  end  of  the  section,  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"  '(c)  The  Fund  shall  not  allocate  reserve, 
earmark,    conamlt,    or    otherwise    set    aside. 
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tUDda  aggregating  In  excess  of  $50,000  for 
use  in  any  country  under  thta  title  unleae 
( 1 )  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been 
recelTed  for  uae  In  auch  country  together 
wltb  stilBclent  InformaUOB  and  assurances 
to  Indicate  reasonably  that  the  fxinda  will  be 
used  In  an  economically  and  tethnlcally 
sound  manner,  or  ( 2 )  the  President  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  each  such  allocation. 
reserratlon.  earmarking,  commitment,  or 
set-aside  that  It  Is  in  the  national  interest 
to  use  such  I'unds  pm-suant  to  multilateral 
plans.' 

"to  In  section  206(a>.  which  relates  to 
management,  powers,  and  authorities,  strike 
out  'Under  SecreUiiy  ui  tuite  ior  Ecmi.  inic 
Affairs'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
•Secretary  of  State'. 

"Technical  cooperation 

••Sjcc.  203.  Title  III  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"la)  In  section  304.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizati -'D,  strike  out  '$179,500,000'  and 
•I960'  and  substitute  •$172,0'X).0<-MJ-  and 
1961',  respectively. 

"ibi  Amend  section  306.  which  relates  to 
multilateral  te<-hnic;u  cooperation  and  re- 
lated programs,  as  fuUows : 

"(1>  In  subsection  (ai.  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded PrcTgram  of  Technical  A.ssi.^tance  and 
related  fund,  strike  out  $30,000,000'  and 
•1960'  and  substitute  'ISS.lKW.OOo'  and  V36V. 
respectively 

■■i2i  In  subseci.on  ibi,  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  co«.jperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  1960'  and  substitute 
•1961'. 

■■ici  In  section  307,  which  relates  to  ad- 
vances and  grants,  insert  'lat'  Immediately 
after  Sbc.  307.  Advances  \sd  Grants;  Con- 
tracts — '.  and  at  the  end  thereof  add  the 
following : 

•■'(b»  The  President  shall  arrange  for  a 
nongovernmental  research  group,  university. 
or  foundation  to  study  the  advisability  and 
practicability  of  a  pn>gram.  to  be  known 
as  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps,  ur.der  which 
young  United  States  citizens  would  be 
trained  and  serve  abroad  In  programs  of 
technical  cooperation.  Not  to  exceed  $10,000 
from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  Act  may  be  tLsed  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  study.' 

"(A)  Repeal  section  308.  which  relates  to 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board . 

"Special  assistance  and  other  programs 

•'Skc.   204.  Title   IV  of  chapter   II   of   the 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  195+.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  sF>eclal  assistance  and  other 
programs,    is    amended    as    follows: 

"(ai  In  section  400!  a),  which  relates  to 
special  assistance,  strike  out  'I960'  and 
■J247,500,000'  and  substitute  '1961'  and  $256.- 
000, (XK)'.  respectively. 

•"(bi  In  section  401.  which  relates  t<T  the 
United  Nations  ETmergency  Force,  strike  out 
'I960'  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub.s'ltute 
•1961'. 

"(C(  In  section  402.  which  relates  to  ear- 
marking of  fiinds,  strike  out  'I960'  in  the 
first    sentence    and    substitute    '1961' 

••(di  In  section  403.  which  relates  to  re- 
sponsiblUties  In  Qermanv.  strike  out  1960' 
and  $7,500,000'  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "1961'  and  '$6,750,000',  respec- 
tively. 

"(e)  Insert  after  section  403  the  follow- 
ing new  section  404: 

"  'Sec.  404.  Indus  Basin  Devei.opment  — 
The  Congress  of  the  United  S'a'es  welcomes 
the  pr!)gresa  made  through  the  gKXl  offices 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indus  B.vsln  throvjgh  a  program 
of  cooperation  among  .south  Aalan  aiid  other 


natlan«  of  the  free  world  In  order  to  pro- 
mote economic  growh  and  priUtical  stabil- 
ity in  s«juth  Asia,  and  aifirms  the  wllllng- 
riL'SB  nf  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  au- 
thurl'tes  contiilned  in  this  and  other  Acts. 
t.)  participate  in  this  significant  undertak- 
Init.  In  the  event  that  ftinds  appropriated 
P'lrsuant  U:>  this  Act  are  made  available  to 
be  u.sed  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Intern  it!on:al  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
De«elL>pn.ent  in  furtherance  of  the  fore- 
going purpi>ses.  such  funds  may  be  used  In 
accc>raajice  wi'h  requireuients,  stoJidards,  or 
procedures  c-^-abllshed  by  the  Bank  con- 
cert,lig  complPtlon  of  plans  and  cost  esti- 
mates and  determination  of  feasibility, 
ratUer  than  with  requirements,  standards,  or 
procedures  concerning  such  matters  set 
forth  in  this  or  other  Acts;  and  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the 
protisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Mi»lne  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1241 1,  •whenever  the  President  determines 
th.it  such  positions  cannot  be  fully  satis- 
fied! without  seriously  Impeding  or  prevent- 
ing accomplishment  of  such  purposes:  Pro- 
vided. That  compensating  allowances  are 
ma<le  In  the  administration  of  other  pro- 
grains  to  the  same  or  other  areas  to  which 
thei  requirements  of  said  section  901(b)  are 
applicable.' 

If)  Amend  section  405.  which  relates  to 
rants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 
ID  In  subsection  (c).  which  relates  to 
trlbutlons  to  the  program  of  the  United 
fons  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
te  out  '1960'  and  •$1,100,000'  and  substl- 
tut«  '1961'  and  '$1,300,000',  respectively. 

"12)  In  subsection  (d).  which  relates  to 
thejcontlnuatlon  of  activities  undertaken  for 
selected  escapees,  strike  out  'I960*  and  '$5,- 
200J000'  and  subsUtute  '1961'  and  '$3,500,000'. 
respectively. 

"(g)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chll- 
dretis  welfare,  strike  out  'I960'  and  substi- 
tute 'igei'. 

"(h)  Amend  section  407,  which  relates  to 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  to  read 
as  fbllows; 

"  Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  thi 
Nf\r  E'^sT — There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appr-'prlated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
yeir  1961  not  to  exceed  $16,500,000  to  be  used 
t. :  n':.;ke  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Work"  .Acren'^y  for  Palestine  Refu- 
geej  in  the  Near  East.  In  determining 
whather  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assist- 
ance for  Palestine  refugees  In  the  Near  Bast, 
the  President  shall  take  Into  account 
whather  Israel  and  the  Arab  host  govern- 
ment.s  are  t<iking  steps  toward  the  resettle- 
ment and  repatriation  of  such  refugees.  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  earliest 
possible  rcctiflcition  should  be  made  of  the 
Palestine  refugee  rrills  In  order  to  ass'ure  that 
only  bnna  fide  refugees  whose  need  and  eligi- 
bility for  relief  have  been  certified  shall  re- 
ceivie  aid  from  the  Agency  and  that  the 
President  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
make  United  States  contributions  to  the 
Agfticy  should  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  and  suc'^ess  of  efforts  by  the  Agency 
and  the  host  governments  to  rectify  such 
relief  rolls  The  President  shall  Include  In 
his  recomm.endatii>ri3  to  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1962  programs  under  this  Act  a 
report  concerning  the  pro?res8  made  toward 
the  rectification  of  the  relief  rolls  as  well  as 
toward  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of 
the  ff^'ugees  by  the  governments  directly  con- 
cerrjcd.  Whenever  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  It  wovild  more  effectively  con- 
tribute to  the  relief,  repatriation,  and  re- 
settlement of  Palestine  refugees  In  the  Near 
East  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds 
n;:\f|e  available  pursuant  to  this  section 
through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate.' 
"(i)  Section  409,  which  relates  to  ocean 
freight  charges,  is  amended  as  follows: 

•'(1 1  In  subsection  (a) ,  after  "such  nations 
and   areas'  Insert  ',  or,   In  the  case  of  such 


nations  and  areas  which  are  landlocked, 
transportation  charges  from  the  United 
States  ports  to  designated  points  of  entry  In 
such  nations  and  areas.'. 

••(2)  In  subsection  (c).  strike  out  '1960' 
and  't2. 300. 000'  and  substitute  '1961'  and 
'fa.000,000'.  respectively. 

"(j)  Amend  section  411,  whl<h  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b).  which  relates  to 
certain  expenses  of  administering  nonmlli- 
tary  assistance,  strike  out  '1960'  and  '$39,500.- 
000'  and  substitute  '1961'  and  '$40,000,000', 
respectively. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (c).  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  State,  strike  out  'to'  after 
'appropriated'  and  substitute  'for  expenses 
of. 

••(k)  Section  412.  which  relates  to  the 
Presidents  special  education  and  training 
fund.  Is  repealed. 

•*(!)  In  section  419fa).  which  relates  to 
atoms  for  p)eace.  strike  out  'I960'  and 
'$6,500,000'  and  substitute  '1961'  and 
$3,400,000'.  respectively. 

"(m)  Add  the  following  new  section  after 
section  420: 

"  'Sec.  421,  Loans  to  Small  Farmers. — It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies of  underdeveloped  nations,  and  in 
nations  where  the  economy  Is  essentially 
rural  or  based  on  small  villages,  to  provide 
assistance  designed  to  Improve  agrlctiltural 
methods  and  techniques,  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  development  of  local  programs 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  partic- 
ularly through  loans  of  foreign  currencle* 
for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  Joint  action  de- 
signed to  Increase  or  diversify  agricultural 
productivity.  The  maximum  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loans  made  to  any  association  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $25,000  at  any 
one  time;  and  the  aggregate  unpaid  baiance 
of  all  loans  made  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $10,000,000'  at  any  one  time. 

"CHAPTER    in CONTINGENCY    TViiTD 

"Sec.  301.  Section  451(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  President's  special  authority  and 
contingency  fund,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'I960'  and  '$155.000,0O0'  In  the  first  sentence 
and  substituting  '\9e\'  and  '$150,000,000', 
resp>ectlvely. 

"CHAPTER      IV — CENER.\L       AND      ADMINISTRATIVB 
PHOVTSIONS 

"Sec.  401.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  general  and  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  502.  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currency.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (b)  la  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(l)  Insert  after  the  word  'expended'  In 
the  proviso  the  words  'and  tlie  amounts  of 
dollar  expenditures  made  from  appropriated 
funds  In  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United   States'. 

"(11)  Amend  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  'Within  the  first  sixty  days  that 
Congress  is  In  session  In  each  calendar  year, 
the  chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall 
prepjare  a  consolidated  report  showing  the 
total  Itemized  expenditures  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof.  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  official  activities  of  the  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  and  shall  forward  such  con- 
solidated report  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ( If  the  committee  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  i  or  Uj  the  Committee  oa 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate    (if  the  com- 


mittee be  a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate).' 

"(2)  At  the  end  of  the  section,  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'•  '(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  an  Internationally  financed  program 
which  would  utilize  foreign  currencies  avail- 
aole  to  the  United  States  to  preserve  the 
great  cultural  monuments  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Accordingly,  the  President  Is  requested  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March 

I,  1961,  his  recommendations  concerning 
such  a  program.' 

"(b)  Section  504(d).  which  relates  to 
small  machine  tools  and  other  Industrial 
equipment.  Is  repealed. 

••(c)  In  section  505(a).  which  relates  to 
loan  assistance  and  sales.  Insert  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
•Commodities,  equipment,  and  materials 
transferred  to  the  United  States  as  repay- 
ment may  be  used  for  assistance  authorized 
by   this   Act.   other   than   title   11  of  chapter 

II.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance.'. 

"(d)  In  section  513,  which  relates  to  no- 
tice to  legislative  committees.  Insert  before 
'.  and  copies'  In  the  the  last  sentence  the 
following:  "and  under  the  last  clause  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  404'. 

"(e)  Amend  section  517,  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Insert  '(a)'  Immediately  after  'Sec 
517.  CoMPi.ETTON  or  Plans  and  Cost  Esti- 
mates— ■ 

"(2)  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  such 
section : 

"  '(b)  Plans  required  under  this  section 
for  any  water  or  relf.ted  land  resource  con- 
struction project  or  jjrogram  shall  Include  a 
computation  of  beneHts  and  costs  made  In- 
sofar as  practicable  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  Circular  A-47  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  resjject  to  such 
computations. ■ 

"(f)  Amend  section  623.  which  relates  to 
coordination  with  foreign  policy,  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"  "(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  achievement  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objectives  In  a  given  country  re- 
quires It.  he  may  direct  the  chief  of  the 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  there  to  Is- 
sue regulations  applicable  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  oflQcers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  to 
contractors  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  their  employees,  governing  the 
extent  to  which  their  pay  and  allowances  re- 
ceived and  to  be  used  In  that  country  shall 
be  paid  In  local  currency  Notwithstanding 
any  other  law.  United  States  Government 
agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to  com- 
ply with  such  regulations. ' 

"(g)  Amend  section  527,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (c),  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel  outside  the  United 
States,  strike  out  'Director'  in  the  Introduc- 
tory clause  and  substitute  President':  and 
Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  proviso:  ':  Pro- 
rided  further.  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
oflBcers  app>olnted  or  assigned  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  receive  in-class  promo- 
tions In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  PP^ldent  may  prescribe' 

"(2)  In  subsection  (d).  which  relates  to 
appointment  of  alien  employees  outside  the 
United  States,  strike  out  ",  at  the  request  of 
the  Director'. 

"(h)  Section  531,  which  relates  to  secu- 
rity clearance,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'Sec.  531.  Secltiitt  Clearance.— The 
standards  and  procedures  set  forth  in  Execu- 


tive Order  Numbered  10450.  as  amended  or 
supplemented,  shall  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment under  this  Act  by  any  agency  adminis- 
tering nonmlUtary  assistance  of  any  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States  ' 

"(I)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  533A.  re- 
lating to  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller, strike  out  paragraph  (9)  and  re- 
number paragraphs  (10)  and  ill)  as  para- 
graphs (9)    and    (10).  respectively 

"(J)  In  section  534(ai,  which  relates  to 
reports,  strike  out  'six  months*  In  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute    fiscal  year'. 

"(k)  In  section  537(a),  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  amend  para- 
graph  (3)   to  read  as  follows: 

'■'(3)  contracting  with  Individuals  for 
personal  services  abroad:  Provided.  That  such 
Individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  pvirpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;'. 

"(1)  In  section  537(c),  which  relates  to 
construction  or  acquisition  of  facilities 
abroad,  strike  out  '$2,750,000'  and  substitute 
$4,250,000'. 

"(m)  Add  the  following  new  section  im- 
mediately after  section  551 : 

"  'Sec  552.  Assistance  to  Cuba. — No  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  Cuba  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  assistance  Is  In 
the  national  and  hemispheric  Interest  of  the 
United  States. ' 

"CHAPTER        V technical        AMENDMENTS       RE- 
FLECTING   NEW    LIMITS    OF    UNITED    STATES 

"Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  205(c).  strike  out  'conti- 
nental' In  the  twelfth  clause  of  the  first 
sentence. 

"(b)  In  section  411(d),  strike  out  'the 
continental  limits  of. 

•'(c)  In  section  527(c),  strike  out  'the  con- 
tinental limits  of  In  the  Introductory 
clause. 

"(d)  In  section  527(d),  strike  out  the 
continental  limits  of. 

'•(e)  In  section  530(a),  strike  out  'the 
continental  limits  of. 

"(f)  In  section  537(a),  strike  out  'conti- 
nental' In  the  last  proviso  of  paragraph  (5) 
and  In  paragraphs  (13)  and  (17);  and  strike 
out  'the  continental  limits  of  In  paragraph 
(10). 

"CHAPTER      VI AMENDMENTS      TO     OTHER     LA'WS 

"Sec.  601.  "Htle  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1721  and  the  fol- 
lowing), which  relates  to  famine  relief  and 
other  assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  section  202,  strike  out  'The' 
at  the  beginning  thereof  and  substitute  the 
following:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utiliza- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peoples, 
and  in  order  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment In  underdeveloped  areas  In  addition 
to  that  which  can  be  accomplished  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  the'. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  expire  June  30.  1961. 

"(b)  In  section  203.  which  relates  to  de- 
livery of  relief  supplies,  In  the  third  sentence 
after  the  words  designated  ports  of  entry 
abroad"  Insert  '.  or.  In  the  case  of  landlocked 
countries,  transportation  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  points  of  entry  abroad,', 
and  before  the  perl(xl  at  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence Insert  the  following:  '.  and  charges  for 
general  average  contributions  arising  out  of 
the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  uans- 
ferred  pursuant  hereto  may  be  paid  from 
such  funds'. 

"Sec.  602.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Seciu-lty  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  256),  which 
relates  to  International  cooperation  In 
health,  Is  repealed. 


"Sec.  603.  Section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  403. 
Eightieth  Congret-s.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
280b).  which  relates  to  United  States  mem- 
bership m  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$75,000'  and  sub- 
stituting '$100. 000'. 

"Sec  604  The  President  shall  have  a  study 
made  of  the  functions  of,  and  the  degree  of 
coordination  amc>ng.  agencies  engaged  In 
foreign  economic  actlvUies.  Including  the 
Department  of  State,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  view 
to  providing  the  most  effective  means  for  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  United 
States  foreign  economic  policies  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  include  In  his  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  mutual  secu- 
rity program  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  such  study. 

"CHAPTER       VII CENTER       FOR       CULTURAL       AND 

TECHNICAL    INTERCHANGE    BETWEEN    EAST    AND 
WEST 

"Sec.  701  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West  Act  of  I960'. 

"Sec.  702.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is 
to  promote  better  relations  and  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  East')  through  cooperative 
study,  training,  and  research,  by  establish- 
ing In  Hawaii  a  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  where  scholars  and  students  in  various 
fields  from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West 
may  study,  give  and  receive  training,  ex- 
change ideas  and  views,  and  conduct  other 
activities  primarily  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed, title  III  of  chapter  n  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  and  other  Acts  promot- 
ing the  International,  educational,  cultural. 
and  related   activities  of  the  United   States. 

"Sec.  703.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  the  Secretary  of  Stat-e 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
shall  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  In 
Hawaii  of  an  educational  Institution  to  be 
known  as  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East  and  West, 
through  arrangements  with  public,  educa- 
tional, or  other  nonprofit  institutions; 

"(2)  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  pay- 
ments to  outstanding  scholars  and  authori- 
ties from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West 
as  may  be  necessary  to  attract  such  scholars 
and  authorities  to  the  Center; 

"(3)  grants,  scholarships,  and  other  pay- 
ments to  qualified  students  from  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  West  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  students  to  engage  In  study 
or  training  at  the  Center:    and 

"(4)  maklne  the  facilities  of  the  Center 
available  for  study  or  training  to  other  quali- 
fied persons. 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  the  Secretarj-  may 
utilize  his  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of   1948,  as  amended 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may.  in  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  accept  from 
public  and  private  sources  money  and  prop- 
erty to  be  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  the  Center.  In  uti- 
lizing any  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  ac- 
cepted there  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  same  authorities  as  are  available 
to  him  in  accepting  and  utilizing  gifts,  be- 
quests, and  devises  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  under  the  provisions  of  title  X. 
part  C  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended.  For  the  purposes  of  Federal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  any  gift,  de- 
vise, or   bequest    accepted   by   the   Secretary 
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under  the  authority  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

•'(ci  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  his 
activities  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  such  report  shall  Include  any  rec- 
onunendatlons  for  needed  revisions  in  this 
chapter. 

"Sec.  705.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, such  amounts  ats  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out   the  provisioas  of  this  chapter. 

"CHAPTER    Vm HEMISPHERIC    CEN'TER    FOR    CUL- 

TUR.M.      AND      TECHNICAL      INTERCHANGE 

"Statement  of  purpose  ^ 
"Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is 
Ui  promote  better  relations  and  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'the  Hemisphere') 
through  cooperative  study  and  research,  by 
esMblishing  in  Puerto  Rico  a  Hemispheric 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change either  as  a  branch  of  an  existing 
institution  of  higher  learning  or  as  a  sepa- 
ra'e  institution,  where  scholars  and  stu- 
dents, in  various  fields  from  the  nations 
of  the  the  iemlsphere  may  meet,  study,  ex- 
change ideas  and  views,  and  conduct  other 
activities  primarily  In  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educatlon.^1  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  and  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  other  Acta 
promoting  the  international  educational, 
cultural,  and  related  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

"Establishment  of  Center 
"Sec  802    In   order    %i   carry  out   the   pur- 
pKjses  of  this  chapter  the  Secretary  of  State 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Secretary"  > .  after 


consultation  with  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate authorities,  may.  on  or  before  January 
3.  1961.  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  pliin  and  program  for— 

■  ill  the  establishment  and  operation  In 
Puer.o  Rico  of  an  educational  Institution  to 
be  i:.  ja  1.  as  the  Henu.spheric  Center  for 
Cv:.-\.:.i.  .md  Technical  Interchange  through 
arr  ir.C'rr.-'ntfi  to  be  matle  with  public,  edu- 
o.ino:>a;.  or  other  nonprofit  Institutions; 

"(2)  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  pay- 
meiit.s  to  outstanding  scholars  and  authori- 
ties irom  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  as 
may  I  be  necessary  to  attract  such  scholars 
and  lauthorities  to  the  Center; 

'"(^)  grants,  scholarships,  and  other  pay- 
ments to  qualified  candidates  from  the  na- 
tion! of  the  Hemisphere  as  may  be  necessary 
to  eiiable  such  students  to  engage  in  study 
at  tae  Center;  and 

"'(»)  making  the  facilities  of  the  Center 
available  for  study  to  other  qualified  persons 
on  rrasonable  basis." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  E  Morgan. 
A.  S.  J.  Carnahan. 
Clement  J.  Zablockt, 
Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 
Walter  H.  Jlt)d. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J    W    PtTLBRIGHT. 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
t-  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Alexander  Wiley, 
bovrke  b.  hickknloopek, 
Managers  07i  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11510)  to  amend 
furtier  the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act  of  1954,  as 
ametoded,    and    for    other    purp)oses,    submit 


Fiscal  analysis  of  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year  1961 
[In  thousiuids  of  dollars] 


Program 


ChapU-r: 

I.  Military  assistance:  Sec.  103(a):  Oeneral  authorization. 


n. 


Economie  assistance: 

Title  I— Defense  support:  Sec.  131(b) 

Tltk  n— Development  Loan  Fund:  Sec.  203:  Capitalisation. 


Title  III — Technical  cooperation: 

Sec.  304:  General  authorization. 

Sec.  306:  Multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  relhted  programs: 

(a)  U.N'.  technical  a-^istance 

(6)  Organitation  of  American  States 


Total,  title  HI. 


Title  rV— Special  assistance  and  other  programs: 

Sec.  400(a):  Special  assistance. 

Sec.  405:  Migrants,  refugees,  mi<1  escapees: 

(a)  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Europee^  Migration. 

(c)  T'.N'.  Hi^h  Commi.ssioncr  for  Refugees. 

it)  Rwapee  program 

Sec  40«:  Children's  welfare 

Sec  407:  Palestine  refugee.s 

Sec  408(a):  N'.\TO  science  program 

See.  40«<c):  Ocean  freight  ch-.irges  on  voluntary  relief 

Bee.  410:  Control  Kct  cijienscs 

Sec  411:  Adminjstntive  and  other  expenses: 

(6)  Admlni.<trative  and  other  exf>enses  (other 
Otle  II  of  oh.  H)  

(c)  State  Department  administrative  eipeosea  . 
Sec.  419(a);  Atoms  for  peace 


Total,  title  n'. 
Total,  eh.  II  ... 


in.  Contingency  fund:  Sec.  451(b). 
Total 


'  .4uthoriratlon  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

•  This  total  does  not  Include  unobligated  balances  of  prior 
requested  to  be  continued  available.    Unobligated  funds  of  apprdxlmate 
whiih  the  administration  proposiil  and  House  bill  would  have  msde 
in  1!)61  are  to  revert  to  the  Treasury.    Although  the  Senate  ara^nd 


the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary 
conforming  changes,  the  differences  are 
noted  below: 

INTRODUCTION 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,318,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,405,500,000.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  adjusted  the  Individual 
program  amounts  and  agreed  on  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $1,366,200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  The  authorization  agreed  upon  is  a 
reduction  of  $39,300,000  from  the  Senate 
amount  and  an  Increase  of  $47,800,000  over 
the  House  figure. 

There  were  five  amounts  In  the  House  bill 
from  which  the  Senate  amendment  differed. 
On  two  of  them  the  Senate  receded — de- 
fense support,  for  a  reduction  from  the  Sen- 
ate figure  of  $25  million;  and  special  as- 
sistance, a  reduction  of  $4  million.  The  two 
Houses  split  the  $400,000  difference  for  the 
UN.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
agreed  to  a  final  figure  of  $1,300,000.  On  the 
amount  for  Palestine  refugees,  the  Senate 
receded  from  its  position  cutting  off  unobli- 
gated funds,  and  the  House  managers  re- 
duced their  figure  by  $2  million  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  approximately  $6,500,000  of 
unobligated  funds  would  be  made  available. 
For  the  contingency  fund  the  difference  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  $55  million.  On  this  the  House  In- 
creased Its  flgtire  by  $50  million  and  the  Sen- 
ate cut  its  figure  by  $5  million. 
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172.000 
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-t- so,  000 


-1-47.800 


Adjicrtment 

ag:\in5t  Senate 

amend  inent  to 

House  btU  ' 

(5) 


-26,000 


-4,000 


-1-  200 

'-a,'fl66 


-5.000 


-39,300 


rear  appropriations 

!ly  $6,500,000 

available  for  use 

ment  authorizes 


a  1961  appropriation  of  $3,.M)0,000  more  than  the  House  bill  and  the  admlnlstntion 
request.  It  will  result  in  a  total  availability  of  $3,000,000  lees. 

»  Does  not  Include  unobllirated  balances  from  prior  year  appropriations  amounting 
to  $6,500,000  which  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available. 
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MnJTART    ASSISTANCE    TO    LATIN    AMERICA 
(SBC.     101) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  106(b)  (4) 
to  limit  the  ftgtrretr^'.t-e  amount  of  funds  which 
might  be  obligated  or  reserved  for  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America  In  fiscal  year 
1961  to  the  total  for  fiscal  year  19G0  The 
celling  Included  training  as  well  as  materiel 
but  did  not  apply  to  "excess"  materiel  or  to 
reimbursable  transactions  under  sections 
103(c)  and  106. 

The  Senate  aniei«lment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 103(d)  to  limit  the  value  of  programs  of 
military  materiel  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1961  to  $55  million.  This  ceiling  Included 
"excess"  as  well  as  non excess  materiel  and 
also  applied  to  reimbursable  transactions  un- 
der section  103(c),  which  are  financed  with 
military  assistance  funds.  It  did  not  apply 
to  training  or  to  reimbtirsable  transactions 
under  section  106,  which  are  not  financed 
with  military  assistance  funds.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  that  In  no  case 
should  any  reimbursement  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  military  services  for 
excess  equipment  exceed  the  usual  value  of 
excess  equipment  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 545(h). 

The  committee  of  conftrence  was  In  agree- 
ment that  U.S.  assistance  to  the  American 
Republics  In  the  form  of  military  materiel 
should  be  progressively  reduced  and  that  a 
celling  should  be  Imposed  on  the  use  of 
mutual  security  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment,  ex- 
cept for  the  deletion  of  a  provision  relating 
to  reimbursement  for  excess  equipment 
which  did  not  In  any  way  alter  the  require- 
ments already  In  effect  under  sections  522(c) 
and  545(h)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  provision  as  agreed  upon  seta  an  an- 
nual limitation  of  $55  million  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1961.  This  celling  In- 
cludes excess  as  well  as  nonexcess  materiel 
and  reimbursable  transactions  financed  with 
military  assistance  funds.  It  does  not  apply 
to  training  or  to  reimbursable  transactions 
under  section  106. 

SUBMISSION    or    DOCtJMKNTS    AND    INFORMATION 
TO  THE  CONGRESS    (SEC.  201  (a)  ) 

The  House  bill  added  a  prtjvlso  to  section 
131(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  requiring  that  all  documents 
relating  to  defense  support  operations  be 
furnished  upon  request  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfQce  or  any  authorized  congres- 
sional committee.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  contain  a  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  Senate  amendment,  however.  Included 
a  provision  striking  out  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  section  537(f)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  specifies 
the  Information  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  connection  with  certain  types  of  economic 
assistance  and  substituted  for  this  provision 
a  new  requirement,  outlining  Information  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  relation  to 
military  assistance. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  according  to  which 
the  provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
economic  assistance,  section  537(f).  was  re- 
tained while  the  new  language  contained 
In  section  401(J)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
was  deleted. 

In  addition,  the  provision  In  section  201  (a) 
of  the  House  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  If  a  request  for  any  document  or 
material  Is  denied  by  the  Executive,  the 
President  must  certify  that  he  has  forbidden 
the  furnishing  of  such  document  or  mate- 
rial. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  recognizes 
that  the  separation  of  powers  under  the 
Constitution  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
Congress  to  Infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Executive  by  legislative  action  and  that  con- 
sequently this  provision  would  serve  to  In- 


dicate the  will  of  the  Congress  but  that  It 
could  neither  prescribe  nor  limit  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Executive. 

INCr. EASING  DE\-E1.0PMX3'n-  LOAN  nJND  EMPHASIS 
ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FREE  ECONOMIC  INSTITU- 
TIONS AND  ON  ENCOURAGEMENT  or  PRIVATE 
INVICSTMENT    IN    HOUSING     (SEC.    202     (&       AND 

(b)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  the 
development  of  free  economic  Institutions 
and  the  development  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
Industry.  It  also  required  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  take  into  consideration  the 
contribution  of  any  proposed  financing  ac- 
tivity to  the  development  of  free  economic 
Institutions.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  should  give  special 
consideration  to  loans  and  gu.\rantees  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  free  economic 
institutions  and  private  investment  In  the 
field  of  housing  In  rapidly  developing  coun- 
tries 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
cluded an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  should 
assist  In  the  development  of  self-liquidating 
pilot  housing  projects  in  the  American  Re- 
publics. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
visions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provisions  relating  to 
the  stimulation  of  private  Investment  In 
housing  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  the  other 
provisions  broadening  the  purposes  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees.  In  accepting  the 
deletion  of  the  Senate  provision  relating  to 
housing  projects  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, emphasized  the  fact  that  existing  law 
already  provides  adequate  authority  for 
establishing  or  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  savings  and  loan  type  Institutions 
In  foreign  countries  and  for  guaranteeing 
private  U.S.  capital  for  investment  In  private 
housing   In  Latin   American   countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  In  agree- 
ment as  to  the  desirability  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  encouraging  the  development  of 
self -liquidating  pilot  housing  projects  In  the 
American  Republics  and  calls  the  attention 
of  the  Executive  to  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  this  tjT>e  of  activity. 

DEVELOPMENT      LOAJI      FUND      SPECIAL      ADVANCE 
COMMITMENTS     (SEC.    203  <b)  (2)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  202(c) 
which  prohibited  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  Board  of  Directors  frcwn  formally  allo- 
cating, committing,  reserving,  setting  aside, 
or  earmarking  funds  in  excess  of  $50,000  for 
use  In  any  country  unless  an  application  or 
applications  In  excess  of  the  amount  to  be 
committed  for  loans  In  such  country  had 
been  received,  supported  by  engineering, 
financial,  or  other  data,  or  unless  the  Presi- 
dent personally  determined  It  to  be  in  the 
national  Interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant 
to  multilateral  plans. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  this  subject. 

The  .iianagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  an  amendment  to  the  House  pro- 
vision, which  requires  that  before  funds  are 
allocated  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
"sufficient  Information  and  assurances"  must 
have  been  received  "to  Indicate  reasonably 
that  the  funds  will  be  used  In  an  econom- 
ically and  technically  sound  manner"  In 
place  of  the  more  specific  language  contained 
In  the  House  bill. 

The  ocanmlttee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  limitation  on  .idvance  allocations,  reeer- 
vatlons.  earmarks,  commitments,  or  set- 
asides  by  the  Fund  df^flnitely  applies  to  any 
formal  action  by  the  Funds  Board  of  Direc- 
tors which  would  either  bind  the  Fund  or 
constitute    a    basis   for    representing   to    the 


Congress  that  a  given  sum  cannot  be  used 
for  other  purp->6es.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  Fund  s  n^xfl  cannot,  or  should  not,  as 
prudent  bankers.  Informally  discuss  prior- 
ities of  viirlous  proposals  with  prospective 
borrowers,  or  Internally  prepare  work  pro- 
grams and  give  special  attention  to  applica- 
tions from  key  countries  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  Just  last  year  the  Congress  directed 
In  section  202(b)  of  the  Act  that  the  Fund 
■"in  Its  operations  shall  recognize  tliat  de- 
velopment loan  assistance  will  be  most  ef- 
fective In  those  countries  which  show  a  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  vital  long-term  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  concerns  of  their 
people,  demonstrate  a  clear  willingness  to 
take  effective  self-help  measures."  Obviously 
assistance  to  projects  and  programs  In  such 
countries   are  to   be   given   priority. 

Secondly,  the  Information  and  assurances 
called  for  are  those  appropriate  to  forming  a 
Judgment  that  the  allocation  will  result  in 
economically  and  technically  sound  uses. 
These  would  Include  an  appraisal  of  the  com- 
petence and  past  performance  of  the  en- 
titles submitting  the  applications  and  their 
understanding  that  loans  be  available  only 
for  projects  and  programs  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  517.  Depending  on 
the  development  need  Involved,  the  Fund 
will  continue  to  be  available  to  finance  such 
specific  projects  as  dams.  Industrial  enter- 
prises, and  development  banks  and  loans  for 
programs  which  may  either  be  a  group  of  re- 
lated projects  or  portions  of  overall  plans  or 
programs   for  economic  development. 

PfJlNT    FOUR     YOUTH     CORPS      (SEC     203(C)) 

The  House  report  accompanying  the  bill 
Included  an  endorsement  of  the  Point  Fotir 
Youth  Corps  and  expressed  the  (ximmlttee's 
desire  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  developing  a  program  for  using 
the  services  of  American  youth  under  the 
mutual  security  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  Included  a 
specific  provision  requiring  the  President  to 
arrange  for  such  a  study  by  a  nongovern- 
mental group  and  RUthorized  the  use  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  from  technical  cooperation 
funds  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
study.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  the  Senate  language. 

ARMAMENTS    FOR   THE    NEAR    EAST     (SEC.    204(a)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  400(a)  of 
the  act  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
money  made  available  for  special  assistance 
should  not  be  used  by  any  nation  In  the  Near 
Bast  to  purchase  armaments.  The  Senate 
amendment  did  not  contain  this  language. 
While  sympathetic  to  the  overall  objectives, 
the  committee  of  conference  decided  that  the 
implications  of  the  language  might  make 
more  difficult  the  achievement  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  In  that  area. 

INDUS    BASIN — 50-50    SHIPPING    REQUIREMENT 
(SEC.   204  (G)  ) 

The  House  bUl  added  a  proviso  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  of  the  new  section 
404  which  authorlzies  the  waiver  of  the  50- 
50  Ehlpplng  requirement  In  connection  with 
U.S.  participation  In  the  development  of  the 
Indus  Basin.  This  pro\-iso  required  that 
compens.Tting  allowances  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  other  programs  to  the  same 
area  to  which  the  50-60  shipping  require- 
ment is  applicable.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  considered 
the  poselbllity  that,  since  the  Indus  Basin 
development  project  Involves  a  period  pres- 
ently estimated  at  10  years,  it  might  be  Im- 
possible at  some  future  date  to  make  com- 
pensating all  'Wances  on  shipments  under 
other  programs   to  the  same  area. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
therefore,  accepted  an  amendment  which 
extends  the  scope  of  compensating  allow- 
ances to  Include  shipments  not  only  to  the 
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same  area  but  to  other  areas  This  broad- 
enlr?  of  the  provision  In  the  House  bill 
should  assure  fulfillment  ot  the  objectives 
cf  the  50-50  shipping  requirement  on  a 
•orldwlde  basis 

PALESTINE  REFT-CF.ES    l  SEC     204  'h'   ' 

The  House  bill  deleted  the  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 407,  which  earmarked  a  percentage  or 
the  funds  for  resettlement  and  repatriation, 
and  amended  section  407  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $18.5  million  for  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  i  UNRWA  i . 
which,  together  with  the  use  of  reapproprla- 
tions,  would  permit  a  total  contribution  of 
$25  million 

The  Senare  amendment  deleted  the  pro- 
viso In  section  407  and  amended  section 
407:  (1>  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$22  million  and  to  bar  reapproprlatlon  of 
unobligated  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  under  section  407;  (2)  to  pro- 
vide that  after  January  1,  1961.  the  U.S. 
contributions  should  not  be  used  for  relief 
programs  e.xcept  for  refugees  who  had  been 
certlried  as  to  need  and  eligibility  after 
July  1.  1960.  and  i3i  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  next  fiscal  year  presentation 
to  submit  specific  recommendations  with 
respect  to  a  progran^  for  the  progressive  re- 
patriation and  resettlement  of  refugees  and 
for  reducing  ttie  US.  contribution  to 
UNRWA 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  United  States  shall  make  progressive 
reductions  of  its  annual  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  In  the  Near  East,  that 
there  shall  be  a  consistent  effort  to  rectify 
the  Palestine  refugee  rolls  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  only  bona  fide  refugees  in  need 
are  included,  and  that  a  continued  and 
vigorous  effort  shall  be  made  toward  the 
repatriation  and  resettlement  of  the  refu- 
gees by  the  governments  directly  concerned. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  which  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $16,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  This  amount,  together  with  the 
$6,500,000  previously  appropriated  for  re- 
settlement but  not  used,  would  authorize 
for  fiscal  year  1961  a  total  of  $23  million. 
which  is  $2  million  below  the  total  amount 
for  this  purpose  In  the  House  bill  and  $1 
million  above  the  total  amount  contained 
in  the  Senate  amendment  It  also  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  rectification  of  the  refugee  rolls  and 
directs  the  President  to  include  In  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
196:2  a  report  concerning  the  progress  made 
toward  rectification  of  the  relief  rolls  and 
toward  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of 
the  refugees 

TRANSPORTAnoN        CH\RCES        TO        LANDLOCKED 
COUNTRIES    iSECS.    204(1)    AND   601  (bl) 

T\\e  committee  of  conference  accepted  a 
Senate  amendment  to  section  409(a)  which 
relates  to  ocean -freight  charges  to  permit 
payment  of  transportation  charges  to  points 
of  entry  In  landlocked  countries 

At  present  there  Is  auUiorlty  to  use  mutual 
secvirlty  funds  to  pay  ocean  transportation 
for  voluntary  agency  shipments  to  "pwrts  of 
entry"  In  foreign  countries  There  Is  no  au- 
thority however,  to  puy  overland  trans- 
portation ici  points  of  entry  In  landlocked 
countries  which  do  not  have  ports  The 
adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment  will  re- 
move an  Inequity  which  a  few  countries  suf- 
fer solely  on  accour.t  of  geography 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  a 
similar  amendment  to  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480 1 .  The  new 
language  will  authorize  the  payment  of  over- 
land transportation  charges  to  landlocked 
countries  on  title  II  and  title  III  shipments. 


LOANS   TO    SMALL    FARMERS     (SEC.    204  (tn)  ) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  421 
wHich  stated  It  t-n  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  under- 
developed nations  and  to  provide  assistance 
de»ii;ned  to  Improve  agricultural  methods 
and  techniques  and  encourage  programs  of 
seUf-help.  particularly  through  loans  of  for- 
eiijn  currencies  to  associations  of  small  farm 
uperators  The  new  section  421  also  im- 
posed certain  monetary  ceilings  on  loans 
made  under  that  section. 

Ttie  Senat*  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
provision  oi  the  House  bill  with  an  amend- 
mant  to  the  first  sentence  in  which  the  word 
••fi)r"  was  substituted  for  the  word  "to"  In 
reference  to  associations  of  operators  of 
small  farms.  This  amendment  is  intended 
tolmake  clear  that  loans  of  foreign  curren- 
cies for  such  associations  are  not  expected  to 
be]  made  directly  by  agencies  of  the  United 
Stites,  but  would  instead  be  made  through 
agfencies  or  institutions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

CONGRESSIONAL    TRAVEL    ACCOUNTING     (SEC. 

401 (ai (1) 
the  Senate  bill  amended  section  502(b), 
wlilch  requires  an  Itemized  reporting  of  con- 
gressional travel  expenditures  in  foreign 
currencies.  In  two  particulars.  The  new 
Senate  language  broadened  the  provisions 
of  lexistlng  law  to  require  itemized  reporting 
of  "the  amount  of  dollar  expenditures  made 
fr(lm  appropriated  funds  In  connection  with 
travel  outside  the  United  States."  The  Sen- 
:ite  amendment  also  provided  that  the  re- 
ports on  congressional  travel,  which  are  pub- 
lished annually  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  should  Include  the  names  of  each 
Member  and  employees  incurring  local  cur- 
rency or  dollar  travel  expenses.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  accepted  the  Senate 
la^iijuage  with  an  amendment.  The  lan- 
giiage  agreed  ujxin  tightens  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  and  makes  it  clear  that  the 
fupds  to  be  reported  include  both  local  eur- 
rehcies  or  dollars  from  appropriated  funds 
expended  "as  a  result  of  the  official  activities 
of]  Members  and  employees  of  congressional 
cuinmlttces  or  subcommittees."  and  that 
committee  chairmen.  In  complying  with  the 
prLvlsions  of  section  502,  submit  annually 
fof  publication  In  the  Concression.*l  Record 
cohsolld.ited  reports  which  show  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  in  appropriated  dol- 
lals  and  local  currencies  of  the  Members 
anjd  employees  of  their  committees  and  sub- 
cotnmittees. 

CTSLTtrRAL     MONUMENTS     OF     UPPER     NILE     (SEC. 

I  401  (a)  (21  I 

trhe  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 502(c)  which  provided  that  If  the  Preel- 
dent  found  that  U.S.  participation  In  an 
internationally  financed  program  to  preserve 
the  cultural  monuments  of  the  UpF>er  Nile 
wquld  prom.ote  U  S  foreign  policy,  he  might, 
nntwithstandlng  section  1415  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1953,  and  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval,  contribute 
certain  U  S -owned  foreign  currencies  for 
this  purpose  of  a  vulue  not  to  exceed  33  Vi 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program.  It 
aljo  provided  that  no  such  currencies  might 
be  used  unless  the  President  was  satisfied 
the  remaining  cost  would  be  borne  by  other 
n-ktlons 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  subject 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  substitute  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Confess  that  consideration  should  be  given 
by  the  United  States  to  participation  In  an 
internationally  financed  program  which 
would    utilize    foreign    currencies    available 


to  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  cultural 
monuments  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  March  1,  1961,  his  recommen- 
dations concerning  such  a  program.  The 
language  agreed  to  does  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  course  of  action  nor 
does  It  authorize  any  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

water    resources    projects     (SEC.    401(e)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  617(b) 
which  required  nonmllltary  flood  control, 
reclamation,  and  other '  water  and  related 
land  resource  programs  or  projects  proposed 
for  construction  to  be  examined  by  qualified 
engineers  financed  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  In  accordance  with  the  general  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  Circular  A-47  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  House  language 
also  called  for  a  determination  of  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  and  the  submission  of  a  copy 
of  the  determination  to  the  Congress  and 
prohibited  the  undertaking  of  any  such  pro- 
gram or  project  on  which  the  benefits  do 
not  exceed  the  costs  and  which  does  not 
otherwise  meet  the  standards  and  criteria 
used  In  determining  fetislblllty  of  similar 
domestic  programs  and  projects  In  accord- 
ance with  Circular  A^7.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment did  not  contain  any  provision  on  this 
subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  using  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  Circular  A-47  with  respect  to  the 
computation  of  benefits  for  any  water  or 
related  land  resource  construction  project  or 
program  that  Is  hereafter  planned  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  section  517.  The 
latter  section  already  prohibits  the  making 
of  an  figreement  that  obligates  more  than 
$100,000  until  technical,  financial,  and  other 
plans  have  been  worked  out  and  a  reason- 
ably firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  has  been  made.  The  committee  of 
conference  recognized  that  the  kind  of  sta- 
tistics and  cost-and-earnlng-potentlal  data 
on  hand  In  the  United  States  necessary  to 
make  the  computations  required  by  Circular 
A-47  may  not  always  be  available  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Hence  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ards "Insofar  as  practicable"  in  order  that 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  unduly  impeded. 

PAT    OF    EMPLOYEES    IN    L<X;aL    CURRENCY 

(SEC    401  (f I  I 

The  Senate  am.endment  added  a  new 
section  523(d)  which  authorized  Ambassa- 
dors to  regulate  the  extent  to  which  officers 
and  employees  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 
and  contractors  abroad  might  receive  their 
pay  and  allowances  abroad  In  dollars  or  In 
local  currency. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  a  number 
of  clarifying  amendments  in  the  belief  that 
this  authority  might  Increase  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  blackmarket 
operations  on  the  part  of  overseas  person- 
nel. The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed 
that,  aa  the  amendment  relates  to  contrac- 
tors and  contract  employees,  it  applies  only 
with  respect  to  future  contracts 

The  language  of  the  provision  Is  sufficient- 
ly flexible  and  permits  discretion  In  Its  appli- 
cation so  as  to  assure  that  no  undue  hard- 
ship will  be  Imposed  on  American  mllltnry 
an(i  civilian  f)ersonnel  serving  overseas 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    PERSONNEL 

The  House  bill  amended  section  527(b)  of 
tlie  act  which  relates  to  employment  of  per- 
sonnel, to  Increase  by  four  the  number  of 
positions  that  may  be  compensated,  up  to 
and  Including  grade  15,  without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act  of   1949.     The  Senate 
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amendment  did  not  contain  any  provision  on 
this  subject  The  committee  of  conference 
accepted  the  Senate  position  Uiat  Improved 
administration  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram can  only  be  achieved  through  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  top-level  managwlal 
personnel. 

PR(lMo^^o^•  or  economic  devei.opment 

(SFC      r.Ol  (R'    I  I  I   I 

The  House  bill  amended  section  202  of 
Public  Law  480  to  authorize  the  use  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  on  a  grant 
basis  to  meet  the  recjulrements  of  needy  peo- 
ple and  to  promote  economic  development  In 
undeidev»l(i|>ed  areas. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  limit- 
ing the  authorization  to  the  period  of  one 
year.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  limitation  In  the  beUef  that  a 
trial  period  of  a  year  would  not  Impede  the 
operation  of  the  program  and  would  provide 
an  opf)ortunlty  to  evaluate  whether  a  longer 
range  authorization  would  be  desirable. 

contributions   to   SOtJTH   PACIFIC   COMMISSION 

(SBC.    603) 

The  oommlttee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
amended  section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  403.  80th 
Congreen.  The  new  language  raises  the  cell- 
ing Of  $75,000  to  $100,000  In  appropriations 
authorized  for  our  annual  <»ntrlbutlon  to 
the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

The  US  assessed  contribution  to  the  1860 
budget  of  the  Commission  will  be  about 
$70,000,  or  12  5  percent  of  the  total  contribu- 
tion. A  majority  of  the  meml.)er  govern- 
ment-s  have  expressed  an  interest  In  Intensi- 
fying the  work  of  the  Commission,  especially 
In  the  field  of  health.  They  are  prepared  to 
support  an  Increase  in  the  Oommlsslon's 
budget  which  would  require  the  United 
States  to  exceed  the  present  celling  of 
$75,000.  The  adoption  of  the  new  language 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  support 
needed  and  well-planned  Increases  In  the 
budget  of  the  Commission  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  and,  at  the  same  time,  bear  Its 
share  of  the  apportioned  expenses  at  a  rela- 
tively small  additional  cost.  The  peoples  of 
three  territories  administered  by  the  United 
States  benefit  from  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

STUDY   OF  CfXDRDINATION   OF   FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
OPERATIONS     (SEC.    604) 

Tlie  managers  on  the  i>art  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment,  with  an 
amendment,  requiring  the  President  to  have 
a  study  made  of  the  functions  of.  and  the 
degree  of  coordination  among,  agencies  en- 
gaged In  foreign  economic  activities,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  State,  the  ICA,  tlie 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  most  effective 
means  for  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  US  foreign  economic  policies.  The 
President  is  required  to  Include  his  findings 
and  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
study  In  his  presentation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year 
10«2. 

During  the  last  decode  v.irlous  deptirt- 
ments  and  agencies  hr.ve  embarked  upon 
economic  assistance  programs  While  each 
of  the  programs,  whether  grants,  loans,  or 
sales,  is  directed  tov.  nrd  the  sUengthenlng  of 
our  foreign  policy,  there  Is  Increasing  con- 
cern that  they  are  not  sufficiently  C(X)rdl- 
nated  or  Integrated  to  provide  the  unity  of 
purpose  necessary  to  achieve  their  common 
objective.  Some  are  operated  within  the  De- 
partment of  State;  others  arp  outside  the 
Department.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the 
committee  of  c<jnference  that  the  study  will 
result  In  a  larger  mesusure  of  coordination  or 


integration  within  the  executive  branch  in 
the  formulation  and  Implementation  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

CENTER    FOR    CULTURAL    AND    TECHNICAL    INTER- 
CHANGE   BETWEEN    EAST    AND    WEST     (CH.    VII) 

The  ccffnmirtee  of  conference  .xgreed  to  the 
language  in  the  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  authorization  of  an  appropria- 
tion to  establish  a  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  between  East  and 
West.  The  activities  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  center  are  those  that  will  sup;x)rt  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Eiichange  Act  of  1948  (the 
Smith-Mundt  Act)  and  other  act*  pro- 
moting the  International,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  related  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  year  the  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  submit  to  Congress  before 
January  3,  1960,  a  plan  and  program  for 
the  establishment  In  Hawaii  of  an  educa- 
tional Institution,  for  grants,  fellowships, 
and  other  payments  to  outstanding  scholars 
and  to  qualified  students  from  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  Secretary  of  State  filed  a  comprehen- 
sive report,  as  required.  The  language  In 
the  bill  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  St,.te  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  repKJrt  through  any  appropriate  F'ederal 
or  State  agency  or  dejyartment.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  center  la  In  keeping  with 
the  objectives  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram and  will  constitute  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area 
and  of  the  United  States. 

HEMISPHERIC  CENXrR   FOR   CULTURAL   AND  TECH- 
NICAL   rNTERCHANGE     (CH.    VUIl 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  language  In  the  Senate  amendment 
designed  to  promote  better  relations  and 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  establishing  in  Puerto  Rico  a  hemispheric 
center  for  cultural  and  technical  lnt.ercharLge. 
The  objectives  of  the  center  would  be  con- 
sonant with  the  objectives  of  our  several 
International  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  new  language  authorizes,  but  does  not 
require,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a 
study  on  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  project 
and  to  8ul)mlt  a  plan  and  program  for  the 
center  and  Its  activities  and  functions  before 
January  3,  1961. 

This  section  does  not  carry  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  appropriation.  The  study  will  be 
financed  from  funds  available  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Thomas  E  Morgan, 
A.  S.  J    Carnahan. 

CLEMENT  J    ZaBIOCKI, 

Robert  B  CHiPEKFtELD. 
Walter  H  Jttod. 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TAEER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently,  no  quorum 
Is  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  87) 

Anderson,  Bonner  Canflcld 

Mont.  Buckley  Cederberg 

Harden  Burdlck  Celler 

Blitch  Burke,  Ky.  Chelf 


Davis,  Term. 

Durham 
Pogarty 
Hollfleld 
Jackson 

Johantcn 

Kelly 

Kilburn 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McGovem 

McMillan 

Macdonald 


Metcalf 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mitchell 
M  on  toy  a 
Moorhead 
Moms.  N.  Mex, 
Porter 
Powell 
Scherer 
Scott 
Shelley 
Smith.  Kans. 


Spence 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Vinson 

Walter 

Williams 

Willis 

Withrow 

Toung 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thi.s  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  ground  that  the  conferees 
have  gone  beyond  the  range  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Houses,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  section  407  of 
the  bill.  The  conference  report  comes 
back,  on  the  item  of  Palestine  refugees. 
Near  Ea.st.  with  a  figure  of  SI 6. 500. 000. 
The  fignre  m  the  House-passed  bili  was 
$18,500,000  and  in  the  Senate-pas.sed  bill 
$22  million.  My  point  of  order  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  conferees  have  gone 
beyond  the  ranee  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  jurisdiction  of 
conferees  when  they  have  before  them  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  we  now  have  before  us,  is  gov- 
erned by  clause  3.  rule  XXVIII.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House.  This  clause  pro- 
vides: 

Whenever  a  disagreement  to  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  has  been 
committed  to  a  conference  committee  It  shall 
be  in  order  for  tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  propt:>4>e  a  substitute  which  Is 
a  germane  modification  of  the  matter  In 
disagreement,  but  their  report  shall  not  In- 
clude matter  not  committed  to  the  con- 
ference committee  by  either  Hotise. 

The  case  before  us,  the  House  bill 
H.R  11510,  contained  an  authorization 
of  $18,500,000  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  m  the  Middle 
East.  The  Senate  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  authorized  $22 
million  for  this  same  purpose.  The  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference reduces  the  authorization  to 
$16,500,000. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  point  out  that 
where  a  figure  or  sum  is  involved,  the 
i^jeneral  rule  is  that  the  conferees  are  con- 
lined  within  the  limit.s  set  by  llie  finure 
included  in  the  House  bill  and  that  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  But  this  gen- 
eral rule  is  not  applicable  where  the 
Senate  has  struck  out  all  aftir  the  en- 
acting clause  and  In.'ierted  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  In 
this  case,  clause  3  of  rule  28  is  apphcable. 
and  the  conferees  may  report  a  germane 
modification  of  the  matter  in  disagree- 
ment. The  Chair  thinks  the  conferees 
have  reported  a  germane  modification 
and,  therefore,  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 
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The  question  is  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  his  opinion 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
question  was  put.  I  was  trying  to  get 
recognition  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  if  he  would 
not  yield  to  me  some  little  time.  I  won- 
der If  we  could  not  return  to  that  situa- 
tion so  that  might  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it 
is  pretty  late  for  that.  The  question  has 
been  put.  At  the  proper  time  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  had  the  right 
to  yield  time.  He  did  not,  and  the  Chair 
put  the  question, 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  recognition  before  the  Chair 
put  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed the  Chair,  the  Chair  did  not  hear 
him.  The  Chair  doubts  that  the  gen- 
tleman addressed  the  Chair.  He  might 
have  been  addressing  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  HARDY.  If  the  Speaker  will  per- 
mit,  I  most  assuredly  did  address  the 
Chair.  I  am  sorry  the  Chair  did  not 
hear  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready stated  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  had  control  of  the  time, 
The  Chair  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
time. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet,  and  I  fully  intended  to  use  the 
time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  mannuers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.ie  I  present  the  conference  report 
on  the  Mutual  Swurlty  Act  of  1960 

The  bill  which  we  a\ibmit  l.s  i\  com- 
proml.se.  There  were  38  points  of  dlf- 
forenco  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  which  were  consldtM'od  by  the 
conference  With  respect  to  these  dlf- 
ferenceii,  the  Senate  receded  on  13,  the 
House  receded  on  10  and  15  were  com- 
promised by  modifying  the  InnBuixae  of 
the  Hou.se  or  Senate  bills,  or  t>oth 

The  House  confei-ees  did  not  prevail  In 
eveiythinR  they  tried  to  preserve  in  the 
House  bill,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
they  did  not  surrender  on  any  vital  pro- 
vision. 

There  were  five  differences  In  the 
money  authorizations  in  the  two  bills. 
On  two  of  these,  defen.se  support  and 
special  assistance,  the  Senate  receded 
and  accepted  the  House  figures.  This 
was  a  total  concession  of  $29  million 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

In  the  case  of  the  authorization  for  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  the  conference  split  the  dif- 
ference The  House  went  down  $200,000 
and  the  Senate  went  up  S200.000. 

The  authorization  for  Palestine  refu- 
gees is  rather  complex  because  the  carr>'- 
over  of  certain  unobligated  funds  is  in- 
volved, but  the  net  result  of  the  confer- 
ence is  that  the  House  went  down  $2 
million  and  the  Senate  came  up  $1  mil- 
hon. 


The  House  authorization  for  the  con- 
tingency fund  was  $100  million  and  the 
Senate  figure  was  $155  million.  The 
House  conferees  finally  agreed  to  a  figure 
of  $150  million  for  this  item.  That 
means  that  the  House  went  up  $50  mil- 
lion. The  action  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  this  matter  was  in- 
fluenced by  contemporary  events.  The 
short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
mutual  security  bill  was  considered  by 
the  House  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  contingencies  are  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy.  During  this  short  period  we  have 
.seen  the  student  revolution  in  Korea,  the 
dissurbances  m  Turkey,  and  the  loss  of  a 
U.S.  plane  over  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Each  of  these  situations  un- 
doubtedly will  have  an  impact  on  our 
foreign  policy,  and  it  i.s  very  likely  that 
significant  adjustments  in  tlie  mutual 
security  program  will  result  It  Is  the 
sincere  judgment  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  make  a  drastic  reduction  In  the 
contingency  fund. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  total  author- 
ization agreed  to  by  the  conference  is 
31,366.200.000  which  is  an  increase  above 
the  total  in  the  House  bill  of  $47,800,000 
and  a  decrease  below  the  total  in  the 
Senate  bill  of  $39,300,000 

The  modifications  made  in  tlie  House 
bill  are,  as  they  inevitably  must  be,  the 
result  of  give  and  take.  The  Senate  bill, 
f  jr  instance,  increased  the  authoriza- 
tions for  US,  contributions  to  two  mtor- 
nataonal  orgaiuzatlons — the  South  Pa- 
cific Commission  and  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Awriculture  OrKaiu/ation  The 
House  accepted  one  of  these  iiKreasos, 
that  for  Uie  South  Pacific  Commi.s.sidn, 
which  involved  increasinn  a  $7;s,000 
cellmy  to  a  ccilinu  of  $100,000,  unci  I'c- 
fu.si'd  \o  acci'pt  the  increase  in  the  cnl- 
ihK  for  the  Food  and  A»:i  icuUuio  Oiwun- 
l/.atlon,  which  Iiu'oIvihI  a  flKUie  uf  $J 
rniUidti 

III  .several  case.t,  llie  rompromi.se  lan- 
i'U;UU"  a«rt<.'d  to  lii  the  mdument  of  ihe 
llousr  etiuI'M'ri's  actually  improsed  tl-.>> 
Hou.\e  bill  I''oi  instance,  in  the  case  ui 
tho  SO  .^0  shii^pmu  requiien^eiit  irlatm^i 
to  ilie  CiUivuv  of  cnrKO  fliu\nce<1  uiuh-r 
U  .i  aid  pii^mivms  In  US  \e.ssr;  'iir 
piDVlslon  accepted  by  the  confnri.ce 
uivts  uieater  protection  to  I'  S  shipping 
than  the  Innuuage  approved  bv  the 
House  The  bill  as  finally  approved  pio- 
vidrs  that  compensating  adjustments  to 
assure  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  50-50  shipping  requirement  are 
to  bo  made  in  the  administration  of 
other  programs  not  only  to  the  same 
area  but  also  to  other  areas.  As  a  result. 
this  permits  necessary  adjustments  to 
be  made  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  again  that 
tliesi-e  were  38  points  of  difference  ba- 
tween  tlie  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill, 
and  that  under  our  Constitution  we  have 
a  le^iislature  of  2  equal  bodies.  There  is 
no  way  in  which  the  House  can  impose 
its  will  on  the  Senate  and  no  way  in 
which  the  Senate  can  dictate  to  the 
House  It  is  necessary  to  compromise, 
and  it  is  the  sincere  conviction  of  all  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  the  best  possible  compromise  has 
been  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  mutual 
security  bill — H.R.  11510— was  con- 
fronted with  38  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  Many  of  these 
were  on  matters  of  far-reaching  poUcy 
and  to  reach  agreement  presented  a  real 
problem.  It  is  one  thing  to  compromise 
differences  in  amounts  but  quite  another 
to  agree  on  fundamental  principles  in 
a  program  as  complex  as  this  one, 

I  wanted  to  congratulate  and  commend 
to  the  House  the  diligent  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr  Morgan,  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. a.s  well  as  Dr  Judd,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Mr  Z,^blocki,  of  Wisconsin,  in  up- 
holding the  House  pasition,  I  know  of 
no  Member  of  the  House  or  S<'nate  who 
has  iireater  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
this  program  than  these  gentlemen. 
Their  outstanding  work.  I  believe,  re- 
sulted in  bringing  back  to  the  House  a 
bill  which,  m  my  judgment,  is  better 
than  either  the  House  or  Senate  version. 

The  authorization  agreed  upon  re- 
o.iced  the  Senate  amount  over  $39  mil- 
lion and  mcrea.sed  the  Hou.se  figure 
about  $47  million 

The  House  had  originally  cut  the  con- 
tingency fund  by  $75  million  and  the 
conferees  restored  $50  million  of  this 
amount  I  believe  this  was  a  wise  move 
as  we  are  all  aware  of  the  new  ten.slon.s 
arising  In  Korea.  Turkey,  and  the  plane 
Incident  since  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  House, 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  Mr  Hvhiiy!  had  adopt,<«d  in  the 
hill  two  iniiHutant  amendments;  one  re- 
fiuiimn  the  submi.ssUui  of  document,^ 
and  li^formatlon  to  the  Congres.H,  nnd 
tlie  other  re(iulring  certain  conditions 
be  m(  t  before  obligating  funds  under 
Ihe  I">e\tliipinent  l/oan  i)rovi,sionii  of  the 
ml  l  h(^  Nub.stance  of  t)Oth  of  the>o 
amendmi  llI.^  weie  letuined  The  coni- 
initlee  iif  conleieiue  nH-ogni/od  in  tllo 
Hist  amendment  the  prenHiatlvrs  of  the 
K.xecuiive  In  withholding  information, 
Howe\er,  It  l.s  niit  wlthm  the  provli^ic 
of  your  conferees  to  determine  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  K«;ue  Tlie  conferees 
modified  laii'maKC  of  thi^  other  ainend- 
mrnt  to  allow  a  reasonable  flexibility. 

I  believe  the  conferees  action  limiting 
the  militan,-  assistance  to  American  re- 
publics IS  a  step  in  the  tight  direction  as 
it  was  felt  this  foi-m  of  aid  should  be 
progressively  reduced, 

I  was  glad  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  adopted  a  Senate  amendment 
providing  for  a  study  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Point  4  Youth  Corps,  Even 
the  .severist  critics  of  mutual  security 
who  had  personally  investigated  this  par- 
ticular program  had  only  admiration  for 
its  work, 

Ntunerous  other  provisions  were 
adopted  which,  I  believe,  will  improve  the 
bill  including  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  Palestine  refugees,  fulfillment  of  the 
objective  of  50-50  shipping  requirements 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  tran.sportation  to 
landlocked  countries,  loans  to  small 
farmers,  and  so  forth. 
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Wholly  aside  from  humanitarian  and 
altruistic  motives  the  main  purpose  of 
the  mutual  security  bill  is  through  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  maintain  tlie 
security  of  the  Unit-ed  States  and  the 
free  world  from  communistic  aggression 
and  thereby  maintain  the  peace.  Equally 
important  as  maintaining  this  powerful 
deterrent  against  war  is  to  guard  against 
sui-prise  attacks  and  to  know  what  we 
would  be  confronted  with  in  case  of 
aggression. 

Our  defense  and  intelligence  agencies 
are  charged  by  law  with  knowing  and 
advis)ng  what  endangers  our  .security, 
whether  it  is  behind  the  Iron  Cunain  or 
elsewhere  In  carrying  out  these  respon- 
sibilities it  may  result  m  embarrassing 
situatloivs  such  as  the  present  one.  But 
it  would  be  extremely  hazardous,  if  not 
fatal.  If  we  did  not  know  the  dangers 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  I  fully 
approve  of  what  is  beln^4  done 

The  mutual  security  bill  provides  out- 
side of  our  own  defensive  forces  the  best 
meaiis  to  maintain  Uie  peace. 

On  the  whole,  I  believi'  this  conference 
report  Is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained 
aiid  I  urge  Its  adoption 

Mr  ORc:)SS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    MORGAN      I  yield 

Mr  GROSS  Was  there  in  the  House 
bill  the  establishment  or  first  .steps  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  Point  4 
Youth  Corps'* 

Mr  MORGAN  No  1  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  loua  tlwit  the  House 
report  carried  a  recommendation  that  a 
study  of  the  Point  4  Yoiith  Corps 
•hOUld  b«'  made  by  the  Cuininiltee  on 
Foreign  Allans  Ihe  Senate  veision  of 
th«  bill  cariietJ  a  leciuiicinent  for  ft 
Study,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and 
authoi  \n  d  llu«  use  <>f  $10  000  ul  t< chnu  al 
,\vN,sl,\iu"e  lands  fni  tlll.^  i>  niM.-i  Ihe 
H    ,i,se  adopted   ihe  .sen.ilt    aiui  luiii.enl 

\!i  GKt)S,S  I>H'-  the  "entlenian  en- 
Vlsare     thai     I.'      eNlahl;shlMiill     of     tills 

youth  coips  will  blo.vvoin  out  Into 
anoihei    multiiniUion-do.hu    enterprltef 

Ml  MOh'OAN  No  All  tlmt  Ks  a\». 
tlu'il/ed  us  u  .study  to  be  ina^le  hv  a  nun- 
r..i\(i  nrfu  nt  hMiiuiatiun  oi  a  uhivrrslty, 
l^iowiainv  sunilai  to  the  point  4  youUl 
piojjiani  a!i>  now  opeiatm-;  on  a  snmli 
s^  ,i!r  ill  MVei  al  of  the  count  i  le.s  \\\  south- 
c.i  t  .X-^ia  1  think  the  Pih  hei  commit- 
tee tni'nl.inid  it  ,»s  i>n<'  nI  \'.\v  ww  :.'Md 
pai  ts  of  the  mutual  seinii  ity  pi otnam 

Mr  GRt.)8S  I  nule  .ii  l'(  cuiifeienco 
report  provision  for  cultural  monuments 
of  the  Upper  Nile:  a  center  for  culture 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  a 
hemispheric  center  for  culture  What  is 
all  this  culture  going  to  cost;  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  Idea? 

Mr.  MORGAN  The  item  of  the  cul- 
tural monuments  of  the  Upper  Nile,  of 
course,  was  in  a  Senate  amendment.  It 
Is  not  going  to  cost  a  dime.  There  was 
an  authorization  to  use  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
conferees  were  successful  in  removing 
this  authorization  and  changing  the  lan- 
guage to  request  the  President  to  study 
the  matter  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  rest  of 
it — the  East-West  Ctiltural  Center? 


Mr.  MORGAN  The  East-West  Cul- 
tural Center,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
was  included  in  the  mutual  security  bill 
that  passed  last  year.  A  study  was 
autiiorized  to  be  made  The  study  was 
made  and  reported  back  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  JanuaiT  1  of  this  year. 
This  amendment  is  the  result  of  the 
study  made  and  the  recommendation  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  what  these  things  are  go- 
ing to  cost,  for  example,  the  cultural 
center  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr  MORGAN  The  cultural  center 
In  Puerto  Rico  is  not  going  to  require  the 
use  of  any  mutual  security  funds  this 
year.  This  is  just  an  authorization  for 
a  study  and  provides  no  authorization  of 
an  appropriation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN     I  yield 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Gross  I.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  managers  oii  the  part  of  the  House 
for  adopting  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  languape  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  arrange  for  a  nongovernmental 
research  group  or  foundation  to  study 
the  advisability  and  practicability  of  a 
Point  4  Youth  Corps,  m  which  young 
Americans  would  have  a  chance  volun- 
tarily to  serve  their  country  abroad  m 
UThnical  assistance  proi.;iams  1  think 
that.  If  properly  atudud~and  1  may 
say  there  are  at  least  tin  ec  major  Ameri- 
can uulveraltiet  ready  on  leciuest  to 
make  .such  n  .•<tudy— there  is  every  i!idl- 
cation  that  private  foundatlon.s  will  fund 
that  study,  which  mean.s  it  will  not  cost 
the  tftxpayeis  anytliing  if  the  .study  is 
nu\de  And  il  the  Coiu'its;.  at  the  next 
.xe.sslon  cliiK'M  V  in  udnpl  the  lecointneli- 
dttllon*  of  that  .Mudv  It  new  and  aOlitn- 
RtlVO  note  in  oui  lniii'n  tM-dnuinic  aid 
program  ci>n  lie  struck  I  commend  the 
conuniltee  loi  rivmi^  the  imlnt  lout 
youth  Idea  a  ehnnce   to  l>e  htun 

Mr,  MOKOAN  I  lerofUUe  Hint  the 
nenllemivn  fioiu  Wisconsin  has  dont  a 
tritat  deal  of  wi^k  on  this  i*m,m  4  Vouih 
Corps  amendment     He  introdured  n  bill 

on  Ulls  subject  which  received  vei  \  (air- 

ful  consideration  hv  tie  (\aiiiniitre  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  A^  a  h'miI*  of  om  in- 
quiries the  Ex«x^uti\e  al^o  e\i  'ortx1  the 
matter  and  sulmitttid  recorninei\datl'>ns 
The  commiltof  has  l>een  verv  sympa- 
thetic to  the  idea  and  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  will  await  with  interest 
the  reiwrt  when  It  is  ready. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN      I  yield. 

Mr  EDMONDSON,  There  are  several 
of  us  who  have  been  much  concerned 
about  the  business  engineering  standards 
on  some  of  the  public  works  projects  in 
this  foreign  aid  program,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  committee 
amendment  which  was  brought  out  in 
the  bill  when  it  first  pa.ssed  the  House  on 
that  point  is  considerably  modified  by 
the  conference  report,  particularly  by  the 
fact  that  the  conference  language  does 
not  contain  any  provision  that  qualified 
engineers   make   a   study,   or  that   the 


benefit -cost  determinations  be  supplied 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate;  and.  fuithermore,  it  does  not 
contain  a  prohibition  against  the  project 
being  built  when  that  piojcct  does  not 
meet  the  beneflt-cost  standards  for  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States, 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
require  that  those  standards  be  met  on 
these  projects,  and  to  require  that  erigi- 
neers  make  cost  studies  that  we  require 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  provision  was  In- 
corporated in  the  House  bill  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  It  was  taken 
to  conference  in  good  faith,  and  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  conference 
was  the  result  of  compromise  after  full 
discussion,  during  long  sessions  in  the 
conference  I  am  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment takes  In  all  pre.'^cribed  In  Circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ex- 
cept for  adding  the  words  "as  far  as 
practicable  "  It  gives  the  Picsident  some 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  projects  in  the 
less  dcveloiXKl  countries. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the 
amendment  as  adopted  represents  prog- 
ri-.ss,  but  I  would  like  the  ticnileman  to 
assure  us,  if  he  can,  that  the  beneflt-cost 
determinations  will  be  available  to  the 
Congress  on  those  projects  in  the  future 

Mr  MORGAN  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman as  lai  as  I  am  concerned  that 
I  will  work  to  that  end 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tientleman  yield? 

Mr    MORGAN      I  yield 

Mr,  ADAIR  Would  tl;e  gentleman 
say.  with  respect  to  this  exhaustive  Infor- 
mation to  which  lefeience  was  Just  made, 
tliat  It  was  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
Hint  tlir  plo\,,^iop.^  of  Circular  A-47 
sliould  appl>'  msofiii  as  pjRCtleal? 

Mr    MORGAN      Yes.  sir. 

Ml  PKNTlEY  Mr  Speaker,  Will  the 
kicntleman    vieUt'' 

Mr   MORGAN      1  yield 

Wv  nENTI.KY  l  would  like  to  ask 
tin  chairman  about  this  new  section. 
which  1  undei  stand  ha.s  been  insnti^d  by 
tht^  Senate,  ^'Jl^d',  on  pai'c  7  of  the  con- 
leiencr  repoit      Thl>s  section  natlN 

lUi  Wiai  1  M-i  1  I  I'!.  >i>  1  '  >ii  ivrmluva 
tliai   ti>i    ,u  !,;,\ ,  nil !,(  .!  t' •<         iiK'U  p<iUcy 

vi|y!i  ,  ;  ,M■.^  II  .»  l>in  eviVIUtl\  "M'l  '  •*•  >t,  \\t 
MM(\  Ulrrt  I  ilir  cltlrt  ot  Uip  U  b  UiplomnUe 
n\is-  in  \\\f\f  in  lunup  r*{tUlHtlon»  uppltrnblf 
le  tnriiibi  i-^  '  ihp  ,\i'in«i  ForoM  nnd  ot^^nr* 
Riui  imp  '"  "I  \\\\-  U.8,  Oovwnmfnt.  »nd 
Ui  conUacti  !,■*  With  Uie  U.8,  Oovernmfnt  nntt 
tliPir  p>npl"><'<^  (rivernlng  th*  pxtent  to 
wlUrli  tlioir  pus  tuid  RUoWRUce*  roc^lvwl  laid 
to  be  used  in  thnt  country  Fhnll  be  p«ld  In 
locRl  currency,  Notwlthstnndlng  nny  other 
law,  US  Government  agencies  are  authorlred 
and  directed  to  comply  with  such  regu- 
lations 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  am- 
bassador in  any  given  country  is  author- 
ized to  issue  regulations  applicable  to  all 
members  of  all  US.  military  forces. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Only  when  the  Presi- 
dent so  determines  and  directs, 

Mr,  BENTLEY,  In  other  words,  our 
ambassador  would  be  able  to  issue  regu- 
lations governing  the  pay  of  Army  oCBcers 
throughout  anj-  foreign  country? 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  BENTLET^.  The  Ambassador 
could  under  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr  MORGAN.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  But  how  would  that 
be  worked  out ' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  President  would 
give  directions. 

This  amendment  was  put  in  by  the 
other  body  as  a  direct  result  of  black- 
market  operations  which  went  on  in 
Turkey  in  which  a  number  of  military 
personnel  apparently  were  involved. 
The  amendment  is  verv-  flexible.  It 
gives  the  President  authority  and  fltxi- 
bility  so  that  I  do  not  think  the  condi- 
tion described  by  the  sentleman  can 
occur.  This  is  simply  an  effort  to  try 
to  correct  the  black-market  practices 
such  as  went  on  in  Turkey. 

Mr,  BENTLEY.  In  other  words,  if  the 
financial  situation  in  any  country  is  such 
as  to  warrant  it,  he  may  by  rea.son  of 
this  amendment  have  authority  to  direct 
all  military  contingents  in  that  country 
in  the  matter  of  whether  they  be  paid  in 
dollars  or  local  currency  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  quite  correct, 
but  the  President  directs  both  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  State  Department. 

Mr  BENTLEY.  I  am  just  wonderm::; 
if  this  were  not  an  example  of  an 
encroachment  of  the  State  Department 
on  the  militar:-'.  the  State  Department 
taking  precedence  of  the  military. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  President  is  still 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  sure  he  makes  the  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  the  re- 
port. I  note  that  the  Senate  amendment 
also  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Development  Loan  F^ind  should  give 
special  consideration  to  loans  and  guar- 
antees to  stimulate  the  development  of 
free  economic  institutions  and  private 
Investment  in  the  field  of  housing  m 
rapidly  developing  countries. 

I  also  note  m  the  current  issue  of  the 
National  Saviiigs  and  Loan  Journal  that 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  just 
made  a  $2  million  housing  loan  to  a 
privately  owned  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation in  Lima.  Peru,  known  as  the  As- 
sociation Mutual  de  Creditos  para  Vi- 
vienda  Peru  which  was  founded  by  Pedro 
Beltran,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Finance  of  Peru 

Is  It  the  sen.'^  of  your  committee  that 
these  loans  for  housing  development 
should  be  made  to  banks  or  institutions 
owned  by  prime  ministers  or  executives 
of  Latin  American  states? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  these  loans 
should  be  properly  administered;  but 
this  is  a  sense  amendment.  It  gives  the 
Development  Loan  Authority  no  new 
powers 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this 
kind  of  administration  of  the  law  which 
makes  it  difHcult  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  explain  his  vote  and  compels 
him  to  apologize  for  it. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardy  1. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penns^h'ama  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  in  order  that 
I  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  certain  language  contained  in  the 
statement  of  tiie  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

I  refer  to  the  passage,  commencing  on 
paga  13  of  the  conference  report,  under 
the  heading  •Submission  of  Documents 
and  Information  to  the  Congress  iSec. 
201  a'  I"  which  describes  the  action  of 
the  conferees  with  respect  to  my  amend- 
ment, unaniniously  adopted  by  the 
House,  which  requires  the  executi\e 
brarich  to  furnish  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfSce  and  committees  of  Con- 
gre.ss  witli  respect  to  the  expenditure  of 
defense  support  funds. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such 
language,  and  the  conferees  com- 
promised by  accepting  the  language  of 
my  amendment  with  a  proviso  that  the 
President  might  deny  requests  for  docu- 
ments or  information  by  certifying  "that 
he  has  forbidden  the  information  to  be 
furni.^hed  pursuant  to  such  request  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  doing  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  paragraph  of  the 
statem.ent  which  disturbs  me  most  ap- 
pears at  the  top  of  page  14  and  reads 
as  follows: 

The  c<jmmittee  of  conference  recognizes 
that  the  separation  of  powers  under  the 
Constitution  makes  U  Impossible  for  the 
Congress  Uy  Infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Executive  by  legislative  action  and  that  con- 
sequently this  provision  would  serve  to  Indi- 
cate the  will  of  the  Congress  but  that  It 
coul4  neither  prescribe  nor  limit  the  constl- 
tutlnnal  powers  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemian 
from  Michi^'an. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate about  this  lanf!uage  is  that  it  refers 
to  the  ■  prerogatives  of  the  Executive," 
but  fails  to  mention  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress.  Article  I,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution vests  all  legislative  powers  in  the 
Congress. 

It  IS  clearly  settled  that  the  legislative 
power  includes  the  power  of  inquiry — 
McOrain  v.  Dougherty  i273  U.S.  135 
1 1927  '  ' .  Since  the  language  to  which  I 
object  makes  no  reference  to  the  con- 
gressional power  of  inquiry,  it  appears 
to  accept  what  has  been  advanced  by 
many  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  "doctrine  of  Executive 
privilege."  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  loose  thinking  and  loose  talk  by  execu- 
tive agents  under  the  label  "Executive 
privilege"  to  justify  increasing  truculence 
in  the  executive  agencies  in  flouting 
legitimate  requests  of  congressional  com- 


mittees, as  well  as  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  for  information  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  hasten  to  .say  that 
I  do  not  tjelieve  it  is  within  the  ix)wer  of 
the  Congress,  nor  within  the  power  of 
Congress  itself,  for  that  matter,  to  divest 
the  Congress  of  any  authority  vested  In 
it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    TTiat  power  is  inalienable. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  leaders  of  the 
Congress  itself  unwittingly  or  inadvert- 
ently should  lend  credence  to  unfounded 
executive  claim.s  of  pnvilef^e"  by  includ- 
ing this  phraseology  in  a  formal  docu- 
ment which  becomes  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
It  seems  to  support  a  claim  of  I-l^xecutive 
privilege  advanced  by  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  which  inures  to  the  ap- 
parent enhancement  of  the  power  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  diminution  of 
the  power  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  to  delete  or  amend  the  paragraph 
of  the  conference  report  which  is  objec- 
tionable. Upon  inquiry,  however,  I  am 
Informed  that  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion is  such  that  the  only  way  this 
proposition  could  be  repudiaU^d  Is  by 
rejection  of  the  entire  conference  re[X)rt 
itself.  Since  this  remedy  might  be  rath- 
er drastic  to  cure  one  defective  para- 
graph of  the  statement  of  the  managers 
when  the  other  compromises  of  the  con- 
ference committee  by  and  large  meet  the 
approval  of  both  Houses,  there  .seem.s  to 
be  no  action  open  to  Members  of  the 
House  except  to  attempt  to  clarify  the 
ambiguity  or  possible  mi.sconstruction  of 
this  passage  by  contesting  the  erroneous 
implication  m  this  di.scussion  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  by  i.ssuing  a  caveat  to 
future  conference  and  other  committees 
to  exercise  caution  in  accepting  any  rep- 
resentations from  executive  agents  con- 
cerning limitations  on  the  legislative 
power  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  di.scu.ss«'d  this 
matter  on  a  great  number  of  occasions, 
and  my  remarks  appear  in  the  Cowcres- 
siON.fL  Record  as  follows: 

March  10,  1958,  remarks  on  Attorney 
Greneral's  testimony  re  Executive  priv- 
ilege. Congressional  Record,  volume  104, 
part  3.  pages  3848  to  3854. 

March  31.  1958.  remarks  on  Executive 
privilege,  including  Meader-Rogers  cor- 
respondence, CONGRFSSIONAL  RrCORD,  VOl- 
ume  104.  part  5.  paees  5857  to  5859. 

April  16,  1958.  remarks  during  debate 
on  amending  section  161,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, Congressional  Record,  volume  104, 
part  5,  pages  6548  to  6573. 

July  14,  1958,  remarks  on  "Congres- 
sional Investigations."  including  Gerald 
D.  Morgan's  California  Law  Review  ar- 
ticle. Congressional  Record,  volume  104, 
part  10,  pages  13744  to  13749. 

June  18,  1959.  remarks  on  Hardy 
amendment  to  Mutual  Security  Act, 
Congressional  Record,  volume  105,  part 
9.  page  11307. 

July  21,  1959,  remarks  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  activities.  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  105,  part  11. 
pages  13971  to  13925. 

July  28.  1959,  remarks  on  Hardy 
amendment  to  mutual  security  appro- 
priations   bill.    Congressional    Record, 
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volume  105,  part  11.  pages  14531  and 
14532 

September  7.  1959,  remarks  re  MoUen- 
hofl  article  on  Elxecutive  privilege,  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  105.  part  14. 
page  18432 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  made  a  study 
of  secrecy  in  Government  including  the 
attempted  withholding  of  information 
by  executive  agencies  from  committees 
of  Congress  and  the  General  Accounting 
OfiBce.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  repeatedly  repudiated 
the  so-called  doctrine  of  Executive  priv- 
ilege to  withhold  information  from 
Congress,  and  in  its  report  issued  Jan- 
uary 25,  1960,  in  conclusion  6.  on  page 
3  of  that  report,  said  the  following: 

The  refusal  to  furnish  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  the  MATS  report  it  requested 
was  based  ui>on  an  assertion  of  "Executive 
privilege"  claimed  to  arise  from  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  in  the  Constitution  (pp.  45 
to  47).  The  committee  believes  tliere  Is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  alleged  doc- 
trine of  "Executive  privilege"  to  withhold  In- 
formation from  the  Congress  or  its  agency, 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Thus,  there 
Is  a  clear  violation  of  section  313  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  (pp  49 
and  52  to  55 ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
this  issue  at  length  at  this  time,  but  I 
do  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
all  of  us,  particularly  the  leadership  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  have  a 
responsibility  to  be  continually  vigilant 
and  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  pow- 
ers of  the  body  of  which  we  are  a  part 
and  to  arise  and  defend  those  powers 
when  they  are  under  attack  by  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  Government. 

I  can  understand  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  of  the  2^2  mil- 
lion employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  attempting  to  expand 
executive  powers  and  to  limit  congres- 
sional powers,  particularly  those  powers 
whereby  the  Congress  may  scrutinize  the 
stewardship  and  the  discharge  of  their 
trust  of  Federal  officials,  their  exercise  of 
broad  statutory  powers,  and  their  admin- 
istration and  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  seek  to 
be  free  from  accounting  to  the  Congress, 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to 
the  general  public. 

What  I  cannot  condone,  however,  is 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  executive  flouting  of  congressional  au- 
thority. The  congressional  power  of  in- 
quiry is  well  established  as  an  inherent 
part  of  the  legislative  power.  To  me  it  is 
fantastic  to  claim  that  the  congressional 
investigative  power  is  plenary  when  ap- 
plied to  private  persons  and  the  business 
community,  but  impotent  when  applied 
to  public  affairs,  public  officers,  and  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  very  lucid  remarks 
which  go  right  to  the  heart  o'  the  matter. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  contained  no  such 
language  as  my  amendment,  and  that  the 
conferees  compromised  by  accepting  a 
proviso  that  the  President  might  deny 
requests  for  documents  or  information 


by  certifying  "that  he  has  forbidden  the 
information  to  be  furnished  pursuant 
to  such  request  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
doing  so."  I  do  not  at  this  time  oppose 
the  compromise  in  the  statutory  lan- 
guage even  though  I  consider  it  undesir- 
able, but  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  managers  for  the 
House,  by  their  remarks  at  the  top  of 
page  14  of  the  conference  report,  to  indi- 
cate support  of  the  alleged  doctrine  of 
Executive  privilege.  Claims  and  denials 
of  this  doctrine  have  been  made  for  many 
years  and  I  feel  sure  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue, 
at  the  expense  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
by  a  casual  aside  in  a  conference  reixjrt. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hardy!  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Meader  :  calling  atten- 
tion to  certain  phraseology  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  that  might  be 
taken  to  imply  congressional  approval  of 
the  so-called  doctrine  of  Executive  priv- 
ilege to  withhold  information  from  the 
Congress. 

While  I  appreciate  the  possibility  that 
the  language  may  be  so  construed  it 
was  certainly  not  my  intention,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  the  intention  of 
any  of  the  other  conferees,  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  constitutional  question. 
The  conferees  were  simply  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  a  compromise  between  House 
language  which  had  no  limitations  on 
the  requirements  to  provide  information. 
and  the  absence  of  any  language  what- 
soever on  this  subject  in  the  Senate 
version. 

What  we  determined  was  that,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  Congress  would 
not  at  this  time  insist  upon  requiring 
information  in  those  cases,  expected  to 
be  very  few  in  number,  where  the  Presi- 
dent was  personally  convinced  that  the 
information  should  not  be  furnished  and 
was  willing  publicly  to  state  his  reasons. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  felt  certain  that  that  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan I.  for  making  it  clear  that  the  con- 
ference committee  by  the  adoption  of  the 
language  in  section  201  <ai  did  not  desire 
or  intend  by  legislative  act  to  grant  au- 
thority to  the  President  or  concede  that 
he  has  constitutional  authority  to  with- 
hold information  of  this  type  from  the 
Congress. 

The  conference  report,  commenting  on 
section  201*a).  states  that  the  conferees 
recognize  "that  the  separation  of  powers 
under  the  Constitution  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Congress  to  infringe  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Executive  by  legisla- 
tive action."  This  is  true;  Congress  can- 
not modify  the  President's  constitutional 
powers.  But  the  President  is  not  the 
sole  arbiter  of  his  own  powers.  He  de- 
rives his  powers  from  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  When 
he  ignores  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
he  may  be  curbed  by  action  of  Congress 


or  the  courts.  He  swears  to  uphold  the 
laws  and  is  under  special  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  "Executive  privilege"  to  withhold 
information  from  Congress  is  adminis- 
trative folklore,  created  by  Presidents 
and  Attorneys  General,  simply  by  re- 
peated assertions.  It  appears  nowhere  in 
the  Constitution.  No  court  decision  has 
ever  recognized  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
courts  fiequently  have  used  language 
similar  to  that  of  the  recent  Watkins  case 
of  1957: 

Tlie  jxiwer  of  Couftress  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations Is  Inherent  in  the  legislative  process. 
That  power  Is  broad.  It  encompasses  In- 
quiries concerning  the  administration  of 
existing  laws  as  well  as  proposed  or  possibly 
needed  statutes  It  Includes  surveys  of  de- 
fects in  our  social,  economic,  or  political 
syf^tem  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Con- 
gress to  remedy  them.  It  comprehends 
probes  Into  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expose  corruption.  Inefficiency, 
or  waste  i354  U.S.  178). 

Section  201  <a)  was  amended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  21. 
1960,  to  provide  for  the  risht  of  access  to 
reports  and  documents  by  both  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress.  But  the  con- 
ference report  appears  to  give  the  right 
to  the  President  to  refuse  such  requests. 
Left  unclarified.  this  might  have  emascu- 
lated the  risht-of-acce.ss  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr  Hardy  1  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  House. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  logic.  If  the 
President  has  such  an  inherent  constitu- 
tional power,  it  need  not  be  spelled  out  by 
statute.  If  he  does  not  have  the  power, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  does  not 
grant  it  to  him  in  this  specific  instance. 

The  conference  report  says: 

Tills  provision  would  serve  to  indicate  the 
will  of  the  Congress  •  •  •  that  It  could 
neither  prescribe  nor  limit  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Executive. 

I  am  sure  we  do  not  wish  to  fritter 
away  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  sit  in  constant  watchfulness  over 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  do  all  things  "necessary  and 
proper"  to  carry  out  its  powers  "and  all 
other  powers  ve.'ited  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  Department  or  officer  there- 
of"— article  I.  section  8.  clau.'^e  18. 

Dean  Wigmore,  in  his  great  work  on 
evidence,  condemned  those  who  assert 
a  broad  Executive  privilege"  to  with- 
hold information.     He  said: 

The  lawful  limits  of  the  (Executive)  privi- 
lege are  extensible  beyond  any  control.  If  Its 
application  Is  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  very  official  whose  Interest  it  may  be  to 
shield  a  wrongdoing  under  the  privilege. 
(8   Wigmore   on   Evidence,    sec.    2378a.) 

The  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port amendment  cannot  create  an  "Ex- 
ecutive privilege"  but  it  may  create  the 
monster  which  has  been  conjured  forth 
by  a  faulty  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  a  pernicious  doctrine, 
rooted  in  the  theory  of  "the  divine  right 
of  kings."  and  sooner  or  later,  like  that 
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ancient  fraud  on  the  people,  it  must 
finally  be  laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  having  the 
courage  in  this  colloquy  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  as  a  matter  of  legislative  in- 
tent that  the  conference  committee  by 
the  adoption  of  the  language  in  section 
201' a  I  and  by  the  remarks  on  this  sec- 
tion appearing  on  paees  13  and  14  of  the 
conference  report  on  H  R.  11510.  does  not 
create  or  grant  and  does  not  intend  to 
create  or  grant  a  privilege  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  withhold 
any  of  the  information  required  to  be 
furnished  under  section  201'a>  to  the 
Congress,  its  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, and  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  and  further  that  such  language 
in  the  bill  and  report  does  not  admit, 
concede,  or  recognize,  nor  does  it  intend 
to  admit,  concede,  or  recognize-,  that  the 
President  in  fact  or  in  law  has  an  al- 
leged "Executive  privilege"  to  withhold 
such  information  from  the  Congress,  its 
committees,  and  the  General  Accounting- 
Office. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan!  In  my  remarks  I  said  "it  is 
not  withm  the  province  of  our  con- 
ference to  determine  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  issue." 

Mr.  HARDY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARDY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
House  conferees.  I  also  want  to  concur 
in  what  has  been  said  by  the  chairman. 
This  is  a  constitutional  question  on 
which  our  committee  of  conference  was 
not  trying  to  pass  judgment  one  way  or 
the  other.  We  were  merely  describing 
a  situation  that  exists.  We  were  trying 
to  make  it  plain  that  we  want  the 
executive  branch  to  m*ake  this  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Congress:  but  we 
do  not  in  this  act  seek  to  compel  it  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HARDY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  I* 

Mr  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  clarification  of  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morg.^nI.  No  one 
di.sputes  the  constitutional  separation 
of  the  powers  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches,  but  it  is  the 
capricious  assertion  of  privilege  of  with- 
holding pertinent  documents  on  the  part 
of  the  E:<ecutive  that  has  concerned  the 
Hardy  committee  and  other  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

The  investigative  function  of  Con- 
gress is  too  important  to  be  curtailed 
by    ex    parte     bureaucratic    decisions. 


Congress  is  not  only  entrusted,  but  is 
charged  with  over.seeing  the  operations 
of  Government  agencies  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  no  curtailment  of  the  Con- 
gre-s-sional  powers  be  acquiesced  in.  even 
by   implication. 

For  that  rea.son.  I  welcome  the  clarify- 
ing statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  will  make  clear  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  language  of  the  conference 
report,  the  House,  in  no  way,  surrenders 
Its  claim  to  adequately  exercise  its  in- 
vestigative powers  and  to  require  re- 
spionsible  production  of  pertinent  docu- 
meats   by   the   Executive. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Chiper- 
FiEi.Di  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Judd]  for  their  comments  on 
thi."?  important  matter.  Both  of  these 
sientlcmen  served  on  the  conference  and 
they  speak  with  authority  on  what  the 
conference  intended. 

I  want  to  thank  also  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mon.^gan]  who 
is  a  valuable  member  of  my  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  FascellI  who  is  so  well  in- 
formed about  this  subject. 

I  appreciate  particularly  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Morgan].  His  position  as  always 
carries  great  weight  with  me.  He  has 
clarified  the  matter  considerably,  and  I 
beheve  that,  in  light  of  his  statement 
and  the  comments  of  our  other  col- 
l-^agues,  the  House  need  have  no  con- 
cern that  its  rights  have  been  infringed 
m  this  provision.  With  this  explana- 
tion. I  shall  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  House.  I  con- 
gratulated the  committee  upon  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  language  which  appeared  on 
pngc  11  of  the  House  bill. 

That  language,  conforming  in  large 
Pali  to  an  amendment  I  had  supported  2 
years  ago,  required  that  all  nonmilitary 
water  devt- lopment  projects  financed  un- 
der tiie  Mutual  Security  Act  for  foreign 
lands  comply  with  the  same  benefits- 
costs  requirements  of  economic  feasibil- 
ity which  apply  to  domestic  projects. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  if  this  lan- 
guage were  to  be  deleted  or  materially 
weakened  in  conference,  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  opf>ose  this  bill  on  final 
passage. 

F\)r  the  reasons  expressed  by  me  at 
that  time,  and  because  of  the  serious 
weiiJcnesses  pointed  out  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Edmondson  1  in  the  s€K;tion  as  final- 
ly approved  in  conference,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  adoption  of 
this  conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
M08GAN.  and  the  other  House  conferees 
on  bringing  back  to  the  House  a  con- 
ference report  for  which  all  can  vote 
with  good  conscience.  I  am  especially 
happy  that  the  statement  of  policy  in 
regard  to  freedom  of  navigation  in  in- 


ternational waterways  which  originated 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs remains  intact  in  the  bill  that  will 
now  go  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. I  think  all  of  us  followed  with  in- 
terest the  attempt  in  the  other  bodv  to 
delete  or  to  render  weak  and  meaning- 
less this  statement  of  policy  in  the  House 
bill,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  all  who  truly  b^Mieve  that  in- 
ternational waterways  should  be  open  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations  that  the  attempt 
in  the  other  body  to  delete  or  to  make 
meaningless  the  language  of  the  House 
failed.  As  a  member  of  the  Hou.-^e  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  I  wish  espe- 
cially to  commend  the  very  able  and 
modest  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Farbstein]  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion he  made  in  assisting  in  the  drafting 
of  this  statement  of  policy  and  in  effec- 
tively championing  it  in  our  committee. 
I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  the  sentiment 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
when  I  say  that  no  one  on  our  commit- 
tee is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  his  modesty 
and  his  personal  self-effacement,  for- 
getting him.self  in  his  greater  devotion 
to  a  cause  in  which  he  believes,  are  not 
the  least  of  nis  virtues  as  appraised  by 
his  fellow  members  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  to  propound  a  question 
to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  address  it  either  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  or  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  A  number 
of  members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House  are  concerned  about  the  matter  of 
advance  commitments  made  in  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  I  share  that  con- 
cern. There  was  apparently  a  practice 
growing  up  among  those  in  charge  of 
that  Fund  of  making  allocations  of 
money  before  specific  worthwhile  proj- 
ects were  presented  by  the  requesting 
country.  We  felt  that  that  was  bad 
practice.  We  felt  that  it  unduly  tied  up 
the  funds  that  were  available  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  Therefore  I 
am  asking  either  of  the  gentlemen  what 
the  action  of  the  conferees  was  with  re- 
spect to  that  practice. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  best  statement  I 
can  give  on  that  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  third  paragraph  on  page  15  of  the 
statement  by  the  House  conferees.  We 
worked  on  that  language  very  carefully 
to  clear  up  this  very  point.  The  Devel- 
opment Loan  F\ind  is  in  a  dilemma.  No- 
body wants  it  to  go  out,  as  the  gentleman 
has  well  said,  and  tie  up  or  allocate 
funds  for  projects  that  are  still  only  in 
the  dream  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ourselves  last  year  and  again  this  year 
directed  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
give  priority  to  certain  types  of  projects 
in  certain  countries,  because  they  are  of 
greater  importance  to  our  own  foreign 
policy.  We  did  not  want  to  put  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  in  a  straitjackct 
that  would  prevent  it  from  doing  prop- 
erly what  we  have  directed  it  to  do.  We 
wanted  to  give  it  authority  to  make  in- 
formal working  plans,  and  we  expect  it 
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to  do  so.  The  staff  itself  must  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  say,  "Now,  if  we  have 
$100  million,  and  that  is  all  we  have, 
where  are  the  places  and  what  are  the 
projects  in  which  the  amount  can  be 
loaned  to  the  greatest  advantage  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  If 
there  are  economically  sound  and  care- 
fully studied  projects  that  will  pay  back 
the  loans,  if  the  country  survives?"  The 
staff  and  the  managers  of  the  Fund 
ought  to  make  this  sort  of  informal  and 
tentative  probings  in  making  their  own 
plans. 

But  under  the  amendment  no  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  Board  that  would 
tie  up  or  earmark  or  commit  funds  for 
projects  until  thf^ie  are  thoroughly 
worked  out  plans  and  sufficient  data  to 
show  that  the  projects  are  economically 
sound,  and  such  plans  and  data  are 
available  to  the  Fund  as  it  considers 
definite  apphcations  from  specific  covm- 
tries.  Thtis  we  hope  we  can  avoid  the 
former  practice  to  which  the  gentleman 
objects,  and  at  the  sajr.e  time  not  pre- 
vent the  Development  Loan  Fund  from 
doing  properly  what  it  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saymg  that  studies  could  be 
made,  research  could  be  undertakt^n,  but 
no  definite  earmarking  or  allocating  or 
setting  aside  of  funds  would  be  made 
imtil  a  worthwhile  and  justifiable  proj- 
ect was  presented? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  Let  me  read  for  the 
record  two  sentences  from  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

The  limitation  on  advance  allocations, 
reservatlona.  earmurks.  commitment*,  or  set- 
asldes  by  the  Fund  definitely  applies  to  any 
formal  action  by  tiie  Fund's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors which  would  either  bind  the  Fund  or 
constitute  a  basis  for  representing  to  the 
Congress  that  a  given  sum  cannot  be  used 
for  other  purpioses.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  Fund's  staff  cannot,  or  should  not  as 
prudent  bunkers.  Informally  discuss  priori- 
ties of  various  proposals  with  prospective 
borrowers,  or  Internally  prepare  work  pro- 
grams and  give  special  attention  to  applica- 
tions from  key  countries. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  confer- 
ees have  worked  well  and  diligently 
within  the  framework  of  the  bills  that 
they  had  before  them.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  conference  report  now  before 
us  contains  the  same  shortcomings,  the 
same  failures  to  which  many  of  us  ob- 
jected before.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the 
vote  upon  this  should  be  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  matter  how  thick  or 
thin  the  slices,  this  foreign  handout  bill, 
calling  for  the  spending  of  $1,366  billion 
is  approximately  $48  million  more  than 
the  already  rich  bill  that  went  out  of 
the  House  not  so  long  ago.  It  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the.  administration's 
professed  position  in  behalf  of  austerity, 
frugality,  and  economy  in  Government. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  is  higher  by  that 
amount  than  the  bill  that  left  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Coffin]. 


Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
be  willing  to  tell  the  House  what  was 
the  final  version  of  the  section  to  which 
we  gave  some  attention  on  the  House 
side,  section  421,  Loans  to  Small  Farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  in  the  conference  was  adopted 
Intact  except  for  the  change  of  one  word, 
the  word  "to"  being  changed  to  the  word 
"for."  It  tightened  up  the  amendment 
to  make  sure  the  money  was  not  directly 
loaned  by  American  Government  offi- 
cials, but  was  loaned  through  local  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  In  the  gentleman's 
opinion  it  in  no  way  weakened  the  pro- 
■vision? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  I  think  it 
strengthened  it. 

Mr.  COFFIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair, i  there 
were — ayes  108,  noes  60. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Sjx-aker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  240,  nays  138,  not  voting  54, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  88] 


Addonlzio 

Albert 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barrv 

Bass.  N.H. 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Beckworth 

Bentley 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bowles 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlU 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Clark 

Coad 

Ooflln 

Cohelan 


TEAS— 240 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddario 

Etegue 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dom.N.T. 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dwyer 

Elliott.  Ala. 

Elliott,  Pa 

Fallon 

Fnrbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

F'no 

Flood 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Prellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

George 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 


Glenn 

Goodell 

Oranahan 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Qrlffln 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hardy 

Hays 

Healey 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hoeven 

Hoi  meld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hudflleston 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUday 


King.  Calif. 

Nix 

Saund 

King.  Utah 

Norblad 

Schenck 

Klrwan 

O  Brien.  ni. 

Schneebell 

Kluczynskl 

O  Brlen.  N.Y. 

Schwengel 

Kowalski 

O-Hara.  lU 

Selden 

Kyi 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Sheppard 

Lafore 

O'Neill 

Slsk 

Lane 

Osmers 

Slack 

Langen 

Ostertag 

Smith.  Iowa 

Lankford 

Pelly 

Smith.  Miss. 

Leslnslu 

Perkins 

Springer 

Llbonatl 

Phllbln 

Staggers 

Loser 

Pillion 

Stubblefield 

McDowell 

Plmle 

Taber 

McFall 

Price 

Teague.  Calif 

Machrow:cz 

Prokop 

Teller 

Madden 

Pucln&kl 

Thompson.  N.J 

Mugnuson 

Qule 

Thorn  berry 

Mahon 

Qulgley 

Toll 

Mallliard 

Rabaut 

Tollefson 

Marshall 

Rains 

Udall 

Martin 

Randall 

UUman 

Matthews 

Ray 

Vanik 

May 

Reuse 

Van  Zandt 

Meader 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Wainwrlght 

Merrow 

Rlehlman 

Wallhauser 

Miller,  Clem 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Watts 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Roberts 

Weis 

Miniken 

Roblson 

Westland 

Mon^an 

Rodlno 

Wldnall 

Morgan 

Ropers.  Colo. 

Wier 

Moss 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Wilson 

Multer 

Rooney 

Wolf 

Mumma 

Roosevelt 

Yates 

Murphy 

Ro6t«nkowskl 

Younger 

Natcher 

St.  George 

Zablockl 

Nelsen 

Santangelo 
NATS— 138 

Zelenko 

Abb;tt 

FL^her 

Moore 

Aberncthy 

Flynt 

Morris.  Okla. 

Adair 

Forrester 

Moulder 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Murray 

Alford 

Gathlngs 

Norrell 

Alger 

Gavin 

CKonskl 

Allen 

Grant 

Oliver 

Andersen, 

Gray 

Passman 

Minn. 

Gross 

Patman 

Andrews 

Haley 

Pfost 

Ash  more 

Hargls 

Ptlcher 

Bailey 

Harmon 

Poage 

Barr 

Hams 

Poff 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Harrison 

Preston 

Becker 

Hechler 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Belcher 

Hemphill 

Rees  Kans. 

Bennett,  Fia. 

Henderson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hlostand 

Riley 

Berry 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Rivers  S  C. 

BettB 

HofTman,  Mich 

.  Rogers,  Fla. 

Bhtcb 

Hogan 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bosch 

Hoit 

Rou.sh 

Bow 

Hull 

Rutherford 

Bray 

Jennings 

Savior 

Brock 

Jensen 

Shipley 

Brooks,  La. 

Jonas 

Short 

Brown.  Ga. 

KUgore 

Slkee 

Brown.  Mo. 

Kltchln 

SUer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Knox 

Simpson 

Budge 

Laird 

Smith.  Calif. 

Burleson 

Landrum 

Smith,  Va. 

Casey 

Latta 

Steed 

Church 

Lennon 

Stratton 

Collier 

Levering 

Thomas 

Colmer 

Llp.scomb 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Cook 

McCuIloch 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

McDonough 

Ult 

Davis.  Ga. 

McGlnley 

Van  Pelt 

Dent 

Mclntlre 

Wampler 

Denton 

McSween 

Weaver 

Derwtnskl 

Mack 

Wharton 

Devlne 

Mason 

Whltener 

Dorn.  S.C. 

Mever 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Wlnstead 

Dulskl 

Mills 

Wright 

Edmondson 

Mmshall 

Everett 

Moeller 

NOT  VOTING— 64 

Anderson, 

Flynn 

Mitchell 

Mont. 

Fogarty 

Montoya 

Anfuso 

Frazier 

Moorhead 

Barden 

Hubert 

Morris,  N  Mex. 

Baring 

Jackson 

Morrrlson 

Bonner 

Johansen 

Porter 

Buckley 

Kelly 

Powell 

Burdlck 

Kilburn 

Scherer 

Burke.  Ky. 

Lindsay 

Scott 

Canfleld 

McCormack 

Shelley 

Cederberg 

McGovem 

Smith.  Kans. 

Celler 

McMillan 

Spence 

Chelf 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Metcalf 

Taylor 

Durham 

Miller, 

Teague,  Tex 

Evins 

George  P. 

Thompson,  La. 

CVI- 
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Thompson,  Tex  Walter  Wlthrow 

Trimble  Williams  Young 

Vinson  Win  18 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to 

The    Clerk    announced   the    following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Hebert  for.  with  Mr  Williams  against 
Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr,  Young  against 
Mr  McCormack  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against 
Mr.  Vinson  for.  with  Mr  Bonner  against 
Mr.  Fogarty  for.  with  Mr  Morrison  against 
Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr  Scherer  against 
Mr.     Kilburn     for.     with     Mr      Johansen 

against 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr  Wlthrow  against. 
Mr    Anfuso  for,  with  Mr    Smith  of  Kansas 

against. 

Mr    Walter  for.   with  Mr    Harden   against 
Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against 
Mr     Shelley    for.    with    Mr.    Thompvson    of 

Louisiana  against 

Mr    Oeorge   P    Miller  for,   with   Mr.   Willis 

against 

Mrs.  Kelly  for.  with  Mr  McMillan  against 
Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with   Mr    Thompson  of 

Texas  against. 

Mr    Trimble  for.  with  Mr   Flynn  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Burdick  with  Mr   Canfleld 

Mr  Montoya  with  Mr   Cederberg 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Jackson 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  two  appropriation  bills,  mili- 
tary construction  and  legislative. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TABER  re.served  all  points  of  order 
on  both  bills. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISL.\TIVE 
OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Oversight  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  :■ 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF   1960 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Re.solution  520  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


'the  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

He^olved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
104B5i  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
flscftl  years  1962  and  1963  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certali*  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  fxjlnts  of  order 
liguliist  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
geikeral  debate,  which  sliall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  ar;d  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
fiva-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
cr.!ji;ideratlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
C<jainyittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
th-'  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
h.ive  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tiv'D  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.-elf  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois  [Mr.  Allen]. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  520 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10495.  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance With  title  23  of  the  Umted  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  res- 
olution provides  for  an  open  rule,  waiv- 
in.^  points  of  order,  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

H  R.  10495  is  the  usual  biennial  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  years  of  1962 
and  1963  for  the  A-B-C  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  for  the  several 
cla^sses  of  Federal  domain  roads.  It  is 
deemed  necessary  to  authorize  funds  for 
these  fiscal  years  for  both  the  Federal - 
aid  primary  and  secondary  highway  sys- 
tems and  their  extensions  within  urban 
areas  .=o  that  the  several  States  may  pre- 
pare their  plans,  including  the  all-im- 
portant financing  arrangements  required 
to  match  the  Federal-aid  funds,  and  to 
permit  apportionment  of  such  funds  in 
acC'>;dance  with  law  for  future  highway 
c  ■r.'ruction. 

The  amount  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  the  bill  for  the  A-B-C  program  for 
each  of  the  fi.scal  years  is  identical  with 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  The  authoriza- 
tioji  for  fiscal  year  1961  provided  for  $925 
million  for  the  A-B-C  program,  and  H.R. 
1049.J  would  provide  the  same  amount 
for  fi.scal  years  1962  and  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
convinced  by  the  testimony  it  received 
that  the  amounts  in  this  bill  for  the 
A-B-C  program  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  continuation  of  this  vital 
prof^ram  at  or  near  the  level  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  In 
order  to  be  successful,  this  program  must 
be  continued  on  an  orderly  basis  from 
yt  ar  to  year. 

The  A-B-C  highways  extend  into  every 
county  of  the  United  States.  They  in- 
clude both  primary  and  secondary  roads, 
and  their  extensions  within  urban  areas. 


The  present  extent  of  the  primary  sys- 
tem is  260.170  miles,  includmg  237,117 
miles  in  rural  areas  and  22.993  in  urban 
areas.  Ihe  secondary  system,  by  far  the 
larger  of  the  two  in  terms  of  linear 
miles,  consists  of  570,399  miles,  including 
559,248  rural  miles  and  11,151  urban 
miles.  At  the  present  time  the  total 
A-B-C  highways  embrace  approximately 
790.000  miles  and  carry  about  48  percent 
of  the  total  of  all  highway  traffic  in  this 
country,  and  traffic  on  these  roads  can  be 
exi^ected  to  increase  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  520. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  10495'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to. 

Accordint^ly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H  R  10495. 
with  Mr.  Delaney  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
Hoase,  H  R  10495.  is  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  is  to  continue 
Federal  iwUcy  without  change,  insofar 
as  the  .so-called  A-B-C  highways  are 
concerned.  This  is  the  biennial  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  continuation  of  the  long- 
established  Federal-aid  hishway  pro- 
gram for  the  fi.scal  years  1962  and  1963. 
In  considering  this  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  there  should  be  no  change  in 
the  present  level  of  authorizations  at 
this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  next  Congress  will  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  way  with 
the  entire  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

Since  1956,  the  Congress  has  followed 
the  policy  of  increasing  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  A-B-C  highway.s — the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  systems 
and  the  urban  extension.s — in  annual  in- 
crements of  $25  million.  This  incremen- 
tal increase  was  contemplated  to  be  con- 
tinued until  A-B-C  authorizations 
reached  $1  billion  annually.  Such  an  in- 
crease is  nece.ssai-y  to  keep  the  protjram 
in  balance.  However,  the  present  bill 
does  not  call  for  any  incremeiital  in- 
creases in  the  A-B-C  program,  but,  in- 


stead, authorizes  an  amount  for  each  of 
the  2  fiscal  years.  1962  and  1963,  Identical 
to  the  $925  million  which  was  authorized 
for  fiscal  1961. 

The  committee  agreed  to  this  depar- 
ture from  established  policy  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  in  view  of  the 
demonstrated  need  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  A-B-C  construction  program. 

Two  factors  made  it  seem  desirable 
to  hold  the  A-B-C  authorizations  down 
to  the  current  level: 

First.  The  anticipated  income  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  is  not  sufficient  to 
finance  any  increa.se  in  the  A-B-C  pro- 
gram without  reducing  the  Interstate 
program  by  an  equivalent  amount. 
Progre.ss  on  the  Interstate  System  has 
already  been  slowed  downi  by  the  finan- 
cial pinch,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  force  a  further  slowdown 
on  Interstate  work. 

Second.  In  1958.  the  Congress  enact- 
ed legislation  providing  a  $400  million 
emergency  fund  for  use  in  the  A-B-C 
highway  construction  as  an  antireces- 
sion measure.  For  this  reason,  the 
A-B-C  program  is  .somewhat  ahead  of 
the  schedule  contemplated  in  1956.  while 
the  Interstate  program  is  behind  sched- 
ule. 

The  needs  of  the  A-B-C  system  are 
urgent.  It  is  by  no  means  the  intent  of 
the  present  legislation  to  freeze  the  rate 
of  proKress  on  tlie  A-B-C  program  to 
current  levels.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  hope  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
that  the  A-B-C  pro.t  ram  will  be  acceler- 
ated at  least  until  the  $1  billion  a  year 
level  is  readied.  The  long-range  needs 
of  the  A-B-C  program  should  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  the  Interstate 
System  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  pack- 
age which  we  hope  to  enact  in  1961. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
stretch  out  our  highway  program.  The 
price  of  land,  the  price  of  labor,  and 
the  price  of  many  materials  used  in 
highway  construction  are  all  increasing. 
During  the  past  three  and  a  half  years 
there  has  been  practically  no  increase  at 
all  in  the  level  of  prices  paid  to  highway 
contractors.  However,  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  the  cost  of  highways  will 
never  be  less  than  it  is  now,  and  that 
the  Federal  investment  in  highways  at 
current  prices  is  a  good  buy. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Nation  is  pay- 
ing a  high  price,  in  terms  of  economic 
waste  and  in  terms  of  lives  lost  in  high- 
way accidents,  as  the  price  of  inadequate 
roads.  The  proved  safety  record  of 
modern  roads,  as  contrasted  with  the 
record  of  obsolete  roads,  indicates  that 
many  lives  could  be  saved  by  the  timely 
construction   of   adequate   highways. 

The  A-B-C  system,  extending  into 
every  county  of  t^he  United  States,  must 
be  developed  along  with  the  Interstate 
System  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete, 
integrated  network  of  modern  highways 
and  secondary  roads  in  the  country. 

When  the  1956  Highway  Act  was 
passed,  our  population  was  about  167 
million,  we  owned  65  million  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  we  drove  those  vehicles  about 
623  billion  miles.  By  1976.  our  popula- 
tion will  have  increased  to  234  million — 
an  increase  of  37  percent.     But  motor 


vehicle  registrations  will  have  increased 
to  114  million — up  74  percent — and  an- 
nual travel  will  have  increased  to  1.2 
trillion  vehicle  miles — up  93  percent. 

The  figures  of  $925  million  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  is  the 
minimum  figure  that  can  be  used  at  this 
time  to  keep  the  ABC  program  moving 
at  a  smooth  pace. 

Under  H.R.  10495  there  would  be  au- 
thorized S925  milhon  for  the  fiscal  year 

1962  and  $925  million  for  the  fiscal  year 

1963  for  the  ABC  highways,  in  the  usual 
45-30-25  ratios.  This  would  make  avail- 
able the  following  sums  each  year: 

Primary  system ♦416,  250.  000 

Secondary  system 277,  500,  000 

Urban    extenslona 231,250,000 

As  introduced.  H.R.  10495  also  pro- 
vided for  2-year  authorizations  for  cer- 
tain other  highways  at  the  same  level  as 
has  been  provided  for  fiscal  1961.  as 
follows:  For  forest  highways.  $33  mil- 
lion ;  for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $30  million;  for  park  roads  and 
trails,  $18  million;  for  parkways,  S16 
million;  for  Indian  reservation  roads 
and  bridges.  $12  million:  and  for  public 
lands  highways,  $3  million. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  bill  in- 
creasing the  proposed  authorization  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  to 
$35  million  for  fiscal  1962  and  to  S40 
million  for  fiscal  1963. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  includes  a  total  of 
five  technical  amendments  to  section 
23,  United  States  Code.  These  can  best 
be  described  as  "housekeeping"  amend- 
ments, noncontrovcrsial  in  nature,  deal- 
ing with  administrative  procedures. 
The  amendments  are  explained  in  detail 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

Approximate  apportionment  of  9925.000,000 
of  Federal-aid  prim.ary,  secondary,  and 
urban  highway  funds  for  fiscal  year  1962- 
63.  pursuant  to  H.R.  10495 

March  3,  IdOO. 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Stat« 

Prl- 
mary 

($416.8) 

Second- 
ary 
($277.6) 

Urban 
($231.2) 

Total 
($925) 

Alabama         

8.4 

22.1 
6.0 
6.4 

19.0 
7.4 
2.7 
XI 
6.5 
9.7 
2.1 
4.7 

15.5 
9.6 
B.8 
9.2 
7.3 
6.2 
3.2 
3.7 
6  3 

12.4 

10.4 
6.9 

11.1 
7.7 
7.6 
4.6 
2.1 
«.« 
6.6 

IS.  3 
9.9 
6.4 

14.1 
&4 
6.6 

6.6 
14.8 
4.0 
6.2 
9.8 
5.0 
1.4 
1.4 
4.2 
7.5 
1.4 
3.3 
8.4 
6.6 
6.9 
6.5 
6.1 
4.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2  0 
7.6 
7.3 
6.9 
7.5 
6.3 
6.4 
S.1 
1.4 
1.9 

f.l 
8.6 
3.9 
8.5 
6.1 
4.6 

8.0 

.1 

.9 

1.3 

30.5 

1.9 

4.5 

.4 

4.1 

3.4 

.4 

16.1 
6.5 
2.8 
2.2 
2.4 
3.4 
1.0 
3.9 
9.6 

10.7 

3.8 

1.3 

5.7 

.5 

1.3 

.2 

.6 

10.1 
.8 

30.8 

8.0 

.4 

13.3 
2.8 
1.8 

17.9 

Alaska      

37.  U 

Arizona       

10  9 

Arkansas        

12.9 

CAliiornia       . 

49.3 

14.3 

Connet'tient 

Delaware     

3.9 

Florida     

14.8 

rieoiirla    

20  « 

Havi.iil 

4.2 

8.4 

Illinois 

Indiana 

40.0 
21.7 

Iowa 

Kan-^is 

IH  0 

17.9 

Kentnclry   

15.8 

I^ouisiana 

14.0 

Maine 

Maryland   

6.5 
9.9 

Massacbtuetts 

16.9 
30.7 

21  .I 

Mississippi 

14  I 

24  3 

^TontLlna 

Xebraska .. 

Nev-wtia — . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

13  5 

14  3 
7.9 
4.1 

17.6 

New  Mexloo 

11.8 

New  York 

57.7 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio             

21.. 1 

9.7 

35.9 

Oklahoma    ....... 

17.0 

Oregon 

13.0 

ApproTimate  apportionment  of  S925.O0O.0O0 
of  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary .  and 
urban  highway  funds  for  fiscal  year  19S2- 
63,  pursuant  to  H.R.  10495 — (Continued 

Makch  3.  I9ti0. 
[Millions  of  doUars] 


Elate 

Pri- 
mary 

($416.3) 

Seoond- 

'  rban 

($231.2) 

Total 

($925) 

Pennsylvania    

16.5 
2.1 
6.5 
5.8 
8  6 

26.0 
4.7 
2  1 
7.6 
6.6 
4.3 
9.3 
6-0 
2.1 
2.2 

9  9 
1.4 
4.5 
4.2 
6.7 
16.7 
3  0 
14 
6.0 
4.4 
3  9 
6.6 
3.3 
1.3 
2.3 

17.4 

1.6 

L6 

.4 

3.4 

11.1 
J.O 
.3 
3.6 
3.5 
16 
4.6 

rl 

1.9 

43  8 

Rhode  I.sland 

5.1 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.  

Texas 

11. 6 
10.4 
18.6 
62.8 

Vtah 

8.7 

Vermont 

Virplnia 

8  8 

17.2 

Washington... 

14.4 

AVe.<t  Virplxda.- 

9  7 

Wi.Mon»ln     .  . 

ao.  3 

W>ominj! 

8.6 

District  of  Columbia... 
Puerto  Rioo. , 

5.4 
6.4 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  explaining  to  the  committee  why 
the  large  disparity  between  primary  and 
secondary   authorizations'' 

Mr.  FALLON.  It  is  done  on  a  formula 
basis.  It  has  not  been  changed.  It  is 
the  same  under  this  act  today  as  all  other 
legislation  that  was  pa.ssed  on  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  EAILEY.  The  gentleman  must 
realize  that  with  the  construction  of  our 
interstate  highwaj's  we  have  a  partic- 
ular problem  to  connect  up  the  secondary 
roads  with  the  main  highways,  not  only 
the  primary  but  the  interstate  highways. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  we  will  not 
have  sufficient  funds,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  would  like  to  get  to  the 
modern  highways  would  still  be  denied 
the  right  of  access  to  those  roads. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  think  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  recognized  that  prob- 
lem in  1956  when  they  put  into  effect 
that  the  A-B-C  roads,  that  is,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  roads,  would  be  in- 
creased each  year  until  it  reached  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  must 
know  that  we  are  pretty  well  along  with 
our  program  of  construction  of  primary 
roads.  The  interstate  highways  are  go- 
ing to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  much 
of  that  primary  work. 

Mr.  FALLON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  there  is  nothing 
available,  apparently,  for  connecting  up 
our  ordinaiT  farm-to-market,  our  sec- 
ondary roads,  with  the  primary  and  the 
Interstate  System.  I  think  consideration 
should  be  given  to  increasing  that  item 
for  secondary  roads. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  rate  of  construction  authorized 
under  this  bill  would  require  the  le\T- 
ing  of  any  additional  taxes? 

Mr.  FALLON.  No,  there  are  no  ad- 
ditional taxes  required  to  finance  the 
program  for  1962  and  1963. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ORAY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Erentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  iMr.  Fallon;  for 
brmging  in  a  very  good  bill,  particu- 
larly the  section  increasing  the  amount 
of  money  for  forest  trails.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  wise  increase  and  will  be  uti- 
lized to  the  best  advantage  all  over  the 
country.  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  district  in  southern  Illinois  that 
has  the  great  Shawnee  National  Forest. 
We  are  Increasing  our  timber  activities 
each  year  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  the  forest  yield  more  profits  from 
the  sale  of  timber  because  it  not  only 
puts  more  money  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ui-y  but  25  percent  of  the  funds  go  to 
local  counties  In  lieu  of  taxes.  Many  of 
the  school  districts  near  the  Shawnee 
Forest  are  having  a  difflculL  time  gettinji 
by  because  of  the  loss  of  tax  money  due 
to  the  large  acreage  taken  from  tl^e  tax 
base.  The  only  means  of  supplement- 
inn  is  from  the  25  percent  share  of  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  timber. 

The  $15  million  Increase  for  2  years  in 
forest  trail  funds  will  give  us  and  other 
national  forests  a  chance  to  build  new 
access  roads  In  order  to  expand  om  tim- 
ber operations  through  increased  sales 
Mr.  Chali-man,  In  closing  I  want  to  pub- 
licly state  that  It  hius  b(v>n  a  great  honor 
to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
under  the  distinguished  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr 
PallonI.  and  I  appreciate  his  .sincere  in- 
terest and  help  In  providing  adequate 
authorizations  for  a  sound  highway  pro- 
gram.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOS8  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his  very 
fine  statement  As  u.'?ual  he  Is  most  com- 
petent In  handling  the  road  legislation 
He  knows  a  great  deal  about  this  proj- 
ect, and  he  works  very  hard  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  might  add  that  It  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  him  I  would  like 
to  say  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Mr  ScHERrRl,  who  l.s  th--  ranking 
member  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of 
tb.o  Committee  on  Public  Works,  is  un- 
able to  be  here  today  because  of  illness 
and  wishes  to  express  his  i  esrets 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
Ckamef! 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  relatively  noncontroversial  bill  with 
one  possible  exception,  which  I  will  men- 
tion In  Just  a  few  momenta. 

I.  too  want  to  loin  in  the  accolades  be- 
ing VMxid  to  our  verv  fine  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr  PallonI.  who  has  been 
the  champion  of  this  highway  program 
and  is  the  father  of  Uie  InteraUte  and 
l>fen»e  Highway  Act  of  1956  He  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr  Schmer). 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  have 
done  a  magmflcent  Job  on  this  bill,  ac- 


knowledging what  the  realities  are.  All 
of  us,  obviously,  would  Like  to  bring  be- 
fore this  committee  a  bill  with  the  full 
authorization  of  $975  million,  which  was 
contemplated  at  least  in  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  in  1956 — although  that 
statement  of  policy  was  stricken  out  in 
conferance  before  the  bill  was  finally 
passed— that  we  could  bring  a  bill  before 
the  House  that  would  provide  for  an  an- 
nual increase  of  $25  million  per  year 
until  $1  billion  is  reached — for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  again  an  increase  of  $25 
million,  meaning  $975  million  for  1963. 
But  the  realities  of  the  situation  must  be 
acknowledged  What  are  those  realities? 
The  realities  of  the  situation,  and  the 
reason  why  the  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  are  pinpointed 
and  retained  at  $925  million,  which  is  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1960  and 
1961,  It  that  there  is  just  not  enough 
money  in  the  trust  fund  to  pay  m  full 
the  autaionzatlons  for  the  A-B-C  system 
and  also  for  the  Interstate  System.  Also, 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  new  rev- 
enues to  bolster  the  trust  funds  Tlie 
A-B-C  system  Is  calling  under  this  bill 
for  1926  million  for  1963  and  1963. 

I  wl.ili  to  point  out  to  the  conimltloe 
a  very  important  fact  If  there  were 
pre.vter  authorizations  for  the  A-B-C 
system  provided  for  19(32  and  1983.  it 
would  have  to  come  out  of  Interstate 
System's  moneys  because  the  A-B-C  sys- 
tem has  the  first  call  on  the  highway 
trust  funds  Therefore,  if  tins  author- 
ization had  been  increased  above  the 
$92S  naiUion  suggested  figure  then  It 
would,  obviously,  have  to  roim-  .;'  of 
some  ofther  highway  piogiiun.  nuMtUMk; 
the  Interstate  System,  because  it  has 
second  call  on  the  trust  fund  There- 
fore, acknowledging  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem ha»s  already  been  cut  back  and  will 
be  cut  back  during  1962  and  1963  by 
about  lO  percent  as  the  result  of  lack 
of  fimds  coming  in  and  also  the  in- 
creased cost  of  construction,  recognizing 
that  that  win  be  cut  about  20  percent, 
It  obviously  would  make  little  .sense  to 
Increase  that  cut  in  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem further  by  Increasing  dispropor- 
tionately above  the  $925  nulllon  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  A-B-C  system  So 
those  HT  the  facts  of  life  The  ad- 
ministration recommended  $900  million 
In  the«e  A-B-C  nuthoiization.^;  The 
committer  endi'd  up  with  what  I  thought 
was  a  reasonable  compromise  of  $925 
million.  There  were  other  bills  intro- 
duced The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania CMr.  Clark  1  introduced  a  bill  for 
$975  million  All  of  us  would  like  to 
have  Ijeen  able  to  go  olong  with  an 
authorization  of  that  size,  but  as  I  say, 
the  committee  acted  responsibly  and  ac- 
knowledged the  facts  of  life  by  accept- 
ing A  reasonable  figure  and  thus  not  an 
unreasonable  cut  Into  the  Interstate 
System  money 

One  reason  why  we  are  ii^  tins  miuu- 
Uon  m  addition  to  that  Is  that  m  the 
1958  "iCRie  of  recession"  tJic  Congress 
made  nvallablr  an  additional  $400  mil- 
lion fop  expenditures  on  the  A-B-C  sys- 
tem n^at  is  another  reason  why  the 
trust  fund  Is  short  of  money  at  the 
present   time.     This    $400    million    ex- 


pended in  1958,  incidentally,  means  the 
A-B-C  system  is  actually  ahead  of  the 
suggested  $25  million  annual  increase 
schedule  today. 

Of  course,  the  A-B~C  is  compo.sed  of 
primary  and  secondary  and  urban  sys- 
tems, which  are  naturally  essential.  If 
the  Interstate  System  roads  are  to  be 
useful,  we  have  to  have  feeder  highways 
leading  to  them. 

Next  year  there  will  be  two  ma.ior  sig- 
nificant reports  made  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  They  are  reports 
with  regard  to  a  safety  and  use  study 
being  made  on  certain  Illinois  highways 
at  the  present  time.  That  will  deal 
largely  with  con.struction  The  second 
report  deals  with  the  question  of  long- 
range  completion  of  this  program  long- 
range  cost  and  financing  of  it,  and  the 
proper  and  equitable  allocation  of  cost.s 
to  the  different  taxpayers  who  support 
this  program. 

So  those  two  reports  will  be  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  next  year,  and 
at  that  time  we  will  luive  another  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  at  thr  eniue  ABC 
system  authorlzotion 

Also,  we  will  look  at  the  Interstate 
System  financing;  and  authorizing  prob- 
lems, and  al  tliat  time  make  determi- 
nation on  a  long-range  basis  as  to 
authorisations. 

There  are  a  couple  of  othei  maiiers 
I  would  like  to  discuss.  The  bill  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $33  million  for 
1962  and  1983  for  various  high\\ays, 
13  million  for  public  land  hiuhways 
The  President  lia.t  neommended  that 
this  should.  In.stead  of  coming  out  of  the 
general  fund.  pioixMly  come  out  of  llio 
trust  fund.  In  tluU  they  arc  of  the  same 
purpose  and  usage  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  road  systems  There  l.s  no 
urstiflcution  for  their  coming  out  of  the 
!.  viuMttl  fund  under  the.se  circumstances 

There  is  only  one  point  In  controversy 
In  the  bin,  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  committee  putting  into  the  bill  an 
additional  $5  million  m  1962  and  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  In  1963  for  the  for- 
est development  roads  and  trails  That 
amendment,  which  appears  on  page  3  of 
the  bill,  was  made  in  the  full  Public 
Works  rommittf'e  It  wa.s  not  approved 
by  a  subcommittee,  but  It  was  approved 
by  only  a  two-vot^>  majority  in  the  full 
commlltee  The  reason  why  the  minor- 
ity report  that  Is  filed  dissenting  views 
objected  to  Increa.sing  by  $15  million  the 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  for 
1962  and  1963  Is  that  we  found  ourselves 
m  the  position  of  adding  $15  million  to 
ex;)i>ndlfurrs.  and  to  that  extent  budget- 
bust  mg  proposals -$5  mill. on  in  1962 
and  $10  million  In  1963,  which  will  mean 
$15  million  expenditures,  out  of  tlie  gen- 
eral fund 

The  significant  thing  is  that  this  is  one 
of  \\\v  onlv  .substantial  areas  where  f.here 
wa.s  anv  increase  made  In  authorizations 
ai  this  bill  The  reason  why  tlie  minor- 
ity obiect«»d  to  an  Increase  of  $15  million 
Is  that  obviously  It  comes  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  not  from  road  user  taxes 
oi  the  tr\ist  fund  aj^d  thus  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  ;)ockrts  Secondly,  11  makes 
little  sense  If  we  are  to  have  a  cutback 
In  the  field  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
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urban,  as  well  as  interstate  roads  on  the  Approximate  apportionment  of  $925,000,000 
one  hand,  how  can  we  justify  increasing  °f  Fedrrai-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
the  forest  development  road.s  and  trails  urban  highway  funds  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
at  the  same  time?  pursuant  to  h.R.  10495 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest,  then,  that  so     __  iMiuionsof  doUars) 

far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  with  that 
one  exception  the  minority  is  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  bill.  It  is  an  ab- 
solutely essential  bill  to  be  passed  at  this 
time. 

Some  may  ask  why  do  we  put  through 
an  authorization  bill  in  1960  for  1962 
and  1963?  The  reason  is  that  already 
allocations  or  allotments  of  funds  are 
being  considered  and  .soon  will  be  made 
to  the  States  for  1962  so  they  can  do 
their  advance  planning  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tlip.se  highways,  for  tlif  money 
that  will  be  available  in  1963.  and  It  is 
essential  that  the  States  kn^iw  now  what 
allocations  or  alh^tments  will  be  avail- 
able for  tho.se  future  years.  It  Is  the 
position  of  the  subcotninittre  certainly 
my  position,  that  we  cannot  nfTord  to 
have  any  holdup  on  cutback  In  the 
A-B-C  program:  and,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
said,  this  will  continue  authoi  i/ations  at 
the  present  level,  existing  under  present 
lecl.slatlon. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  further  explanation. 
H  R  10495  continues  the  division  Of  au- 
thorization set  forth  in  ;)icvi()us  Pederal- 
ftld  hlgliway  acts  as  Uk^ws  45  percent 
for  projects  under  th'-  Fedeial-aid  pri- 
mary system,  30  i)eicent  for  1  inrct*  on 
the  I'Yderal-old  secotidarv  .s^^ll•Iu,  25 
percent  for  projects  on  ixicnsinajj  of 
Federol-ald  primary  4ind  l-'edc-ral-ald 
secondary  systems  with  urban  aicas 

As  usual  the  bill  provide^  ti  :  ;:  ;thor- 
iiatlons  for  various  da  .Mliculigns  of 
Federal  highways  as  follows: 

For  forest   hluhwuys,   $33   million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962   nnd 
$33   million   for   the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1963      Increa.se  of  $3  million        j^^,  FALLON     Mr   Chairman,  I  yield 
each  fiscal  \eai  ^.^^j^  ^jj^^,  ,jj,  j^^  j^^y  desire  to  the  gen- 

For  forest  development  roads  and  tlemnn  from  Mi.ssourl  (Mr  CarnahanI. 
trails,  135  million  for  the  nscal  year  end-  ^,.  CARNAHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ing  June  30,  1962,  and  $40  tniluon  for  the  ,.j,p  j,^  ,^  ,(  „f  ^j,,,  j^i^j^way  construe 
Itooal  year  ending  June  30  1963  It^-  tlon  authorization  bill.  H.R.  10495.  This 
erewe  of  $5  million  fiscal  yeai  19t,2,  $10  ,,  j^,.  ^,,^,^j  biennial  fut^d  authorization 
million  n,>>cal  year  1963.  f^,.  j,^^  ,i^j,,,i  ^.j,^,.,  jyga  Rnd  1963  for  the 

For  park  roads  and  trails,  $18  million  poderal-ald  hlt^hway  program  and  for 
for  the  fi.scnl  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  several  cla.sses  of  Federal  domain  roads, 
and  $18  million  for  the  fi.srai  year  end-  j,  ,,  ^  2-vcni  authorization  and  deals 
Ing  June  30.  1963  Same  as  fiscal  years  ^^.^i,  ,„;!uaiy  and  interurban  roads.  It 
1960  and  1961  ,.,  fp^  nen  .ssary  to  authorize  funds  for 

For  parkways,  $16  million  fur  the  ft.scal  2  fiscal  vears  so  that  the  Slates  may 
year  ending  June  30  1962,  and  $16  mil-  niakr  their  i)Ians,  arrange  for  financing 
lion  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  t)i,..s,  piojects,  and  to  allow  for  the  op- 
1963     Same  as  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961.     pnituinment   of  these   funds  In  accord- 

Por  Indian  reservation  roads  and  unce  with  law  for  future  highway  con- 
bridges,  $12  million  for  the  fiscal  year     stiuction 

ending  June  30,  1962,  and  S12  million  The  autliorlzatlon  for  fiscal  year  1961 
f<M'  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1983.  iu\s  ijx'en  $925  million  for  this  program, 
Same  ivs  fi.scal  years  1980  and  1961  This     authorization     which     we     are 

For  put)lic  lands  highways,  13  million  now  considering  provides  for  identical 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Juiu'  30,  1962.  amounu  of  1935  million  for  fiscal  years 
and  $3  million  for  the  fijical  year  ending  1862  and  the  same  amount  for  1983. 
June  30,  1963  Same  as  fiscal  years  i960  Of  this  amount,  46  peixent  Is  available 
and  1981  for    pi-ojeru    under     the    Federal -aid 

The  altenlloh  of  every  Member  of  UiO  primary  system;  30  pei-cenl  for  projects 
House  Is  called  to  the  statement  of  sup-  under  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sya- 
plemei^tal  views  appearing  In  the  com-  t^m,  and  25  percent  for  projects  01^  ex- 
mittee'areport,  pawes  10  to  12  ten.sions    of  Federal-aid    primary    and 

I  trust  the  bill  will  be  favorably  acted  Federal-aid  secoiidaiy  systems  within 
upon  urban  areas. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  A-B-C  highway 
system  extends  into  every  county  of  the 
United  States  including  both  primary 
and  secondary  roads,  and  their  exten- 
sions within  urban  areas  There  are 
presently  260,170  miles  in  the  primary 
system.  This  includes  237,117  miles  in 
rural  areas.  The  secondary  system  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  consists  of  570.399 
miles  of  which  over  559.000  are  within 
rural  areas.  At  the  present  time  the 
total  A-B-C  highways  embrace  around 
790,000  miles  and  carry  about  48  percent 
of  the  total  of  all  highway  traffic  in  this 
country.  With  the  normal  increases  in 
trafBc  over  the  next  few  years  it  15  felt 
that  the  authorizations  called  for  in  this 
bill  represent  a  minimum  figure  needed 
to  keep  the  program  moving  nt  a  smooth 
pace  and  to  try  and  avoid  any  possible 
breakdown  In  this  most  vital  operation. 
This  pace  is  however  not  sufBclent  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  demands  of  a  fast  in- 
creasing highway  trofHc 

For  the  State  of  Missouri  this  author- 
ization means  that  ov(>r  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  there  will  be  allocated  the  follow- 
ing sums  each  year  for  the  purposes 
noted:  First,  for  its  primary  rood  sys- 
tem the  State  of  Missouri  is  alUicated  the 
sum  of  $11  1  million  in  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years,  second,  for  its  .vcccuidury 
road  sybtem  the  State  Is  alloiuted  for 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  yea  is  the  sum  of 
17,5  million,  and  third  for  its  urban  con- 
nective rouri  system  tJic  allocation  for 
each  of  the  mxl  2  fiscal  yeaiB  is  $7  5 
million 

The  remainder  of  my  remarks.  Mi 
Chairman,  arc  riliecled  to  a  subj(^ct  close 
to  the  heart  of  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  wonderful  Ozark  Water  Wonderland 
which  "omprlses  most  of  my  congres- 
sional district — the  authorization  for 
forest  highways  and  forest  development 
roads  and  trails.  We  who  live  in  this 
water  wonderland  amid  the  great  forests 
of  the  Orarks  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
vital  Importance  that  forest  roads  and 
trails  play  In  the  proper  development  and 
utilization  of  our  forests.  I  endorse 
wholeheartedly  the  proposals  In  this  bill 
whicli  increase  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
building  access  roads  and  trails  and  I 
congratulate  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idoho,  Congresswoman 
ProsT,  and  Uie  gentleman  from  Calif  or- 
ma  I  Mr  Johnson  i  for  ofTermg  this 
amendment  while  the  bill  was  in  com- 
mittee Over  the  past  few  years  funds 
for  this  needed  project  have  be^'n  some- 
what stabilized  at  a  figure  ol  around 
$30  million  The  increases  called  for  in 
this  authorization  bill  are  set  at  a  figure 
of  $5  million  m  1962  and  at  $10  million 
m  1983.  This  is  a  modest  sum  for  the 
expan.Mon  of  such  a  vitally  n'^eded 
service 

It  Is  these  access  roads,  or  the  lack  of 
them  as  Uv'  ca.se  may  be,  that  m«kes 
It  possible  or  impossible  for  our  fore*i» 
to  be  properly  managed  8\irh  impoi- 
tant  Items  as  Uie  marketlnu  of  timbv  1 
the  distribution  of  these  forest  products 
salvage  cuttlnH,  protection  from  Hit  in- 
sects and  disease  ait»  vitally  eonnerird 
to  Uie  question  of  Uie  adequacy  of  road,-* 
within  these  areas  There  is  yet  an  a.1- 
dlUonal  phase  of  this  program  whio^  u 
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aided  by  the  building  of  proper  roads — 
ihe  recreational  use  of  our  forest  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  long-range  objec- 
tive of  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  ob- 
vious— to  have  and  maintain  a  system  of 
roads  and  trails  at  a  level  adequate  to 
mAke  it  possible  to  properly  utilize  the 
expected  demands  of  these  great  forest 
areas  within  the  Nation.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  wiU  indeed  enhance  the  value 
of  both  the  timber  and  other  resources 
of  our  forests.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  KluczynskiJ. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  F.'VLLonJ,  father  of  the 
interstate  highway  program,  the  great- 
est public  works  program  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Through  his  leadership 
in  sponsoring  a  better  highway  program 
thousands  of  lives  will  be  saved,  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  property  damage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  from 
the  Midwest,  and.  as  you  know  there  are 
no  forests  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  am 
familiar  with  this  problem  because  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads.  Prom  testi- 
mony presented  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  moneys  we  put  into 
forest  development  roads  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure but  is  an  investment  which 
is  rep>aid  many  times  over  in  increased 
receipts  to  the  Government  from  the  sale 
of  timber. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  with  a  gentleman  like 
Mr.  Fallon  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McPALL  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   KLUCZYNSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
statement  on  forest  roads.  I  know  that 
he  as  a  long-time  member  of  this  com- 
mittee understands  this  problem  from 
his  long  history  of  distinguished  legisla- 
tive experience.  I  wish  again  to  com- 
mend hi.s  statement. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  .Mr   B.aldwinI. 

Mr.  BALDWL\.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  a  privileae  to  serve  during  the 
past  6  years  as  a  member  of  the  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  the  eentleman  from  Mary- 
land fMr  F.^llonI.  In  my  opinion, 
without  any  question,  Mr.  F.allon  is  the 
most  authoritative  highway  expert  in 
this  body.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
acted into  law  the  most  important  far- 
reaching  interstate  highway  program 
that  is  now  making  possible  a  great 
speedup  in  the  construction  of  highways 
throughout  the  United  States  in  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  needs  of  traffic  and  to 
decrease  the  loss  of  life.  '^The  gentle- 
man from  Mar>iand  I  Mr.  Fallon  j  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  highway 
safety  in  this  country  and  to  the  more 
rapid  movement  of  people  in  suburban 
and  urban  areas,  from  the  places  where 
they  live  to  the  places  where  they  work. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  deserves 


the  commendation  of  this  body  and  of 
the  citiaens  of  this  country. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  exten- 
sion for  2  additional  years  of  the  so- 
called  ABC  road  program  which  provides 
Federal  aid  to  State  primary-  and  State 
secondary  roads.  This  in  the  past  has 
been  a  noncontroversial  program.  We 
are  extending  it  at  the  same  rate  that 
has  been  previously  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  that  is,  $925  milhon. 
This  program,  of  course,  requires  match- 
ing by  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis.  There 
has  beeo  some  discussion  of  an  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  funds  for  forest 
roads  and  trails. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  adequate  jus- 
tificatioc  for  this  increase  in  the  testi- 
mony of  representatives  of  the  Forest 
Service  who  came  before  our  commit- 
tee. Of  all  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  bill  this  is  the  one  author- 
ization upon  which  there  is  a  specific 
monetary  return  to   the  U.S.  Treasury. 

During  the  last  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  the  year  1959.  the  For- 
est Service  testified  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  forests  of  this  country 
an  amount  of  $122  million.  These  re- 
ceipts win  be  enhanced  by  proper  devel- 
opment of  forest  roads  and  trails. 

Under  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
Forest  Service,  if  they  have  asked  for 
bids  on  a  national  forest  selective  log- 
ging contract,  and  the  bidders  have  to 
construat  the  roads  to  serve  the  area 
which  will  be  logged,  then  the  bidders 
reduce  tiie  amount  of  their  bids  by  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  building  the  roads. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  those  roads  are 
available,  then  the  bids  are  increased 
by  that  amount.  For  that  reason  this 
amendment  does  not  represent  a  net 
budgetary  loss  of  $5  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  -SIO  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  because  we  will  have  increased 
returns  from  those  contracts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  addition  to  that,  aU  of  those  who 
are  familiar  with  our  great  national  for- 
ests know  that  one  of  the  greatest  men- 
aces to  our  national  forests  today  is  for- 
est Area.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  arc  lost  per  year  from  that  great 
danger.  One  of  the  biggest  reasons  why 
so  many  acres  are  lost  is  because  we 
have  inadequate  access  roads  to  get  to 
the  plaoe  where  the  fire  is  burning. 
Through  this  increased  authorization  it 
will  make  it  po-ssible  for  our  firefight- 
mg  units  to  set  to  those  fires  sooner  and 
to  attack  them  more  rapidly  with  a 
greater  chance  to  put  them  out  more 
quickly,  resulting  in  a  great  saving  in 
the  fore.sus  of  this  coimtry. 

I  do  not  thmk  anyone  feels  more  dis- 
couraged than  someone  who  goes 
through  the  great  national  forests  and 
sees  thousands  of  acres  completely  de- 
nuded because  of  the  ravages  of  a  forest 
fire.     This  will  reduce  those  ravages. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  desirable 
one.  I  supported  it  in  committee,  and  I 
intend  to  support  it  here  on  the  floor. 

I  urge  approvail  of  H.R.  10495. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  o.f  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 


tunity to  congratidate  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Roads.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  member  of  tiie  PubUc  Works 
Committee.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Fallon]  showed  me  every 
courtesy  when  I  appeared  before  his 
subcommittee  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment that  has  just  been  referred  to. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of 
the  amendment  adopted  by  tiie  commit- 
tee. In  the  United  States  we  have  180 
million  acres  of  Forest  Service  land.  It 
Ls  a  vast  resource  which  is  underdevel- 
oped and  not  much  used  at  this  time. 
This  IS  spread  over  approximately  41 
States  of  the  Union.  In  California  we 
have  approximately  25  million  acres  of 
Forest  Service  land.  In  order  to  bring 
about  proper  utilization  of  our  lumber 
products  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  allow 
adequate  funds  to  provide  for  these  ac- 
cess roads  and  trails,  because  there  are 
many  areas  within  our  national  forests 
that  have  not  been  cut  over.  It  Is  virgin 
timber,  and  it  is  going  to  waste.  The 
more  we  open  these  forests  the  more  dol- 
lars are  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  greater  this  vast  resource 
is  protected. 

I  think  the  major  item  that  the  forest 
people  have  to  consider  Is  control  of 
disease  within  the  forests,  which  results 
in  more  damage  each  year  than  do  the 
fires. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Baldwin!  has  pointed  out  that  we  have 
had  serious  losses  due  to  fire  in  our  na- 
tional forests  Providing  these  access 
roads  and  providing  ;iiese  trails  will  give 
our  Forest  Service  E>ersormel  an  oppor- 
tunity to  control  the  diseases  within  our 
forests. 

I  might  say  also  that  these  access  roads 
are  very  important  to  our  livestock  peo- 
ple. They  are  very  important  to  our 
mining  people.  And  today  we  are  trying 
to  provide  recreation  areas  within  the 
national  forests  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  approximately  90  million  visitors  a 
year.  So  I  think  you  can  all  see  that  we 
do  have  a  real  job  to  do  in  opening  up 
our  forests  with  the.se  access  road.s  and 
trails. 

Now.  I  think  the  Congress  has  been 
very  kind  in  years  past,  long  before  my 
coming  to  the  Congress,  in  allowing  these 
nece-ssary  appropriations  to  be  increased. 
During  the  years  1954,  1956.  1958,  and 
again  in  1960  we  were  and  are  very  much 
concerned  with  this  item,  and  we  are 
very  much  in  support  of  the  increase  al- 
lowed by  the  full  committee.  I  think 
when  that  bill  was  passed  by  the  full 
committee,  with  the  amendments  in  it. 
there  were  only  one  or  two  objections  to 
it  going  to  the  floor  in  that  manner.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  $5  million  author- 
ized as  an  increase  over  what  was  recom- 
mended in  the  initial  bill  will  be  avail- 
able in  1962;  the  $10  million  that  was 
authorized  over  the  authorization  will  be 
available  in  1963.  I  know  that  the  Forest 
Service  will  do  a  very  good  job  in  pre- 
senting a  case  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  show  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  reap  a  return  upon  this 
investment.  I  am  vei-y  happy  to  say  that 
this  is  one  agency  of  our  Government, 
under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  that  is  self-supporting. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  As  I  under- 
stand, the  increase  of  these  funds  for  the 
forest  highways  is  to  implement  the  sus- 
tained yield  program  in  the  national 
parks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
quite  true 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Have  not  past 
studies  shown  that  this  is  only  about  50 
percent  of  what  we  could  use  in  the  way 
of  funds  to  develop  in  a  proper  way  the 
national  program  for  national  forests 
sent  up  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment last  year? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  ha.s  asked  for  more 
than  we  have  asked  for  here  in  these 
particular  items 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  And  these  are 
very  minimal  requests  for  increased  ap- 
propriations? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 
Based  i;p>on  past  experience,  I  think 
these  increases  are  very  nominal  for  the 
proper  development  of  these  great  re- 
sources. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlem;in  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr  CllAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  Robison) 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemin  yield? 

Mr  FX)BISON  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  lABER.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  a  general  authorization  here  in- 
stead of  an  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations out  of  the  trust  fund  which  was 
created  by  the  act  of.  I  think,  1956. 
What  does  the  gentleman  think  about 
that^ 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit  me.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  title  specifically  provides — and  I 
stand  to  be  corrected  by  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  if  I  am  wrong — "for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  C^ode.'  I  believe  that  incorpo- 
rates the  1956  Highway  Act.  Of  course, 
that  would  be  the  governing  factor  as  to 
where  the  money  comes  from,  and  that 
1956  act  specifically  provides  that  A-B-C 
moneys  shall  come  from  the  trust  fund. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mao'iand  if 
that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  P\LLON.  That  is  true.  It  spe- 
cifically says  in  section  3  that  the  money 
that  conies  for  the  development  of  for- 
est roads — that  category  of  roads — 
comes  f.-om  section  101,  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code.  And  that  comes 
out  of  t^e  general  fund. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  that  is  the  same 
proceduj-e  that  has  been  followed  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  FALLON.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Those  specific  cate- 
gories coming  out  of  the  general  fund? 

Mr.  FALLON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
serving my  objections  to  the  committee 
amendment  that  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10495. 
and  I  commend  the  contents  of  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  supplemental 
views  of  certain  minority  members,  in 
which  I  joined,  to  the  study  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  take  the 
further  time  of  this  committee  in  out- 
lining again  the  problems  we  faced  and 
the  conclusions  we  reached.  In  arriv- 
ing at  the  compromise  that  we  have,  our 
committee  has  again  indicated  its  full 
awarene.ss  of  the  fact  that  this  vast 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  which  got 
under  way  in  1956,  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant public  works  program  not  only 
in  the  histor>'  of  this  Nation  but  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  well. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
1956,  so  I  do  not  share  with  many  of  my 
senior  colleagues  on  our  committee  in 
the  responsibihty  for  justifying  the  deci- 
sion to  undertake  a  program  of  this 
magnitude.  However,  I  do  fully  share 
with  them,  and  with  you  all,  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  all  within  our 
power  to  insure  that  the  dream  thus 
expressed  is  brought  to  its  full  fruition. 
If  we  are  able  to  do  .so,  all  the  objec- 
tivity, wisdom,  and  willingness  to  rise 
above  petty  politics  we  possess  will  be 
required  of  us.  I  hope  we  will  not  be 
found  lacking,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  this  year  the  self-evident  desire  to 
search  out  the  reasonable  compromise 
that  H.R.  10495  truly  represents  is  a 
most  encouraging  sign. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  report,  and  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  today,  concerning 
the  various  reports  that  we  wUl  have  for 
consideration  next  year.  The  arrival  of 
these  long-awaited  studies  presages  long 
and  exhaustive  work  on  the  part  of  our 
committee  when  the  87th  Congress  con- 
venes. In  the  course  of  that  work,  I  feel 
I  must  also  say  that  I  most  sincerely 
hop>e  that  the  question  of  reimbursement 
of  those  several  States,  like  my  native 
State  of  New  York,  that  have  contributed 
mileage  built  at  their  owm  expense  to 
the  Interstate  System  without  just  com- 
pensation therefor  will  be  fully  explored. 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  7512  in  this 
Congress,  seeking  to  reestabhsh  the 
equitable  principle  of  eventually  making 
such  reimbursement.  Tliere  are  other 
bills  before  our  committee  presenting 
various  other  approaches  to  this  same 
problem.  I  now  know  it  i.s  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  action  on  any  of  them  this 
year,  and  in  view  of  the  broader  base  of 
information  we  will  have  before  us  next 
year  to  act  upon,  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  program 
there  was  almost  unanimous  committee 
support  for  the  principle  of  such  reim- 
binsement,  and  that  it  has  only  been  as 
our  basic  financial  problem  has  been 
steadily  magnified  that  such  support  has 
dwindled  away.  Thus,  I  must  say  again, 
that  I  would  hope  we  will  not  eventually 
permit  the  cost  of  doing  equity  to  blind 
us  to  the  principle  of  equity.     I  realize 


that  there  is  ample  room  for  dispute 
over  the  method  of   reimbursement   as 

well  as  over  the  principle  itself,  but  all 
that  we  ask  and  all  we  can  expect,  who 
believe  we  are  right  on  this  proposition,  is 
to  have  our  cause  fairly  presented  and 
fully  considered. 

Before  closing,  I  too,  would  hke  to  say 
a  word  about  our  chairman  of  the  Roads 
Subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Fallon.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
intervene  in  any  way  m  the  decision  to 
be  reached  by  the  people  of  his  party  in 
the  district  he  so  ably  represents.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  IS  proper  for  me  to  ex- 
pre.ss  my  hoi^e  that  they  will  afford  him 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  office  this 
year  because,  in  my  judgment,  our  com- 
mittee has  need  of  his  experience,  his 
fairness,  his  judgment,  and  his  capabil- 
ities. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee for  3  years  now,  and  I  feel  I  would 
also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my 
appreciation  of  what  a  privilege  that  has 
been,  i  \\ish  to  also  congratulate  and 
commend  the  staff  of  our  committee,  in- 
cluding its  able  chief  clerk,  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Belter;  the  chief  counsel, 
Mr.  Richard  J.  SuUivan;  the  diligent 
minority  counsel,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Mc- 
Connell;  our  splendid  engineer -consult- 
ant, Mr.  Joseph  R.  Brennan;  and  the 
members  of  our  clerical  staff.  Without 
their  help  and  assistance  I  am  certain 
that  the  committee  would  not  be  able  to 
function  as  well  as  it  now  doe.';. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R   10495 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  fMrs.  PfostI. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads.  Mr.  George  Fallon,  for 
the  very  excellent  work  he  has  performed 
in  committee  on  the  bill  before  us  for 
con.sideration  today.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  the  past  2  years,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  gentleman  from  Marjiand 
IMr.  Fallon  1.  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  have  personal  knowledge 
of  his  dedicated  serv'ice.  He  was  ex- 
tremely courteous  to  me  when  I  appeared 
before  his  subcommittee  in  behalf  of  an 
increase  in  funds  for  forest  roads  and 
trails,  and  he  has  always  been  most  help- 
ful on  other  committee  matters  He  is 
a  conscientious  chairman  and  a  very  able 
member  of  the  committee.  I  wish  to 
compliment  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  long  been  a 
need  in  this  country  for  a  well-rounded 
road  and  trail  development  program  for 
the  approximately  181  million  acres  of 
forests  managed  by  the  Government. 

The  committee  has  been  generous  in 
the  past  by  providing  authorizations  for 
increasing  amounts,  and  today  the  bill 
before  the  House  carries  an  amendment 
that  would  make  additional  funds  avail- 
able for  such  projects.  The  amendment 
would  boost  the  funds  from  $30  to  $35 
million  for  fiscal  1962  and  from  $30  to  $40 
million  for  fiscal  1963.  These  funds  rep- 
resent a  sound  business  Investment  for 
the  Government.    Receipts  from  timber 
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sales  which  would  be  made  accessible  by 
such  n»da  would  more  than  offset  the 
additional  funds  provided  for  in  the 
amendment. 

My  district — the  First  District  of 
Idaho — until  Alaska  was  admitted  to 
statehood,  contained  more  national  for- 
ests than  any  other  congressional  dis- 
trict It  has  long  been  recognized  by 
Forest  Service  officials  that  the  access 
road  problem  in  the  northern  part  of 
Idaho  is  very  acute. 

For  many  years,  the  harvesting  of 
timber  was  limited  to  the  most  accessi- 
ble and  better  stands.  These  were  heav- 
ily cut.  Since  most  of  the  lower  eleva- 
tion lands  are  not  in  the  national  for- 
ests, but  rather  are  privately  owned, 
they  were  not  cut  under  sustained  yield. 

Today,  as  Members  of  Congress  know, 
the  demands  for  timber  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. Science  has  given  to  wood  and 
Its  byproducts  hundreds  of  new  uses  in 
our  everyday  world.  But  lack  of  proper 
roads  and  trails  has  limited  the  timber 
harvest. 

In  north  Idaho,  there  are  6.8  million 
acres  of  national  forests  with  a  sus- 
tained yield  allowable  cut  of  6C0  million 
board  feet  annually.  Last  year  only  370 
million  board  feet  were  harvested,  or 
only  about  60  percent  of  the  allowable 
cut. 

The  same  story  of — shall  we  call  it — 
underproduction,  also  prevailed  in  the 
southern  part  of  Idaho,  which  is  in  re- 
gion 4  of  the  Forest  Service.  There  are 
13 '2  million  acres  with  a  sustained  yield 
cut  of  330  million  board  feet  there.  Last 
year,  these  forests  maj  keted  240  million 
board  feet  of  timber,  or  approximately 
two- thirds  of  the  allowable  cut. 

Thus,  I  think  that  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  a  substantial  increase  can  be 
effected  in  the  amount  of  timber  mar- 
keted with  the  right  kind  of  roads  and 
trails.  In  Idaho,  alone,  Treasury  reve- 
nues could  be  increased  by  more  than 
$3  million  annually  by  providing  neces- 
sary access  r  *ads  in  the  national  forests. 

I  might  give  ao  another  example  Clear- 
water National  Forest.  This  area  has 
an  allowable  cut  of  170  million  board 
feet,  of  which  only  60  percent  was  mar- 
keted last  year.  On  this  forest,  the  Gov- 
ernment constructed  only  5.4  miles  of 
roads  in  1959.  This  forest  has  735  miles 
of  roads  in  it.  but  to  complete  the  road 
system  a  total  of  6,900  miles  will  be 
required. 

Onb-  about  10  percent  of  the  Clear- 
water Forest  road  needs  have  been  met 
so  far.  At  the  present  rate,  I  think  that 
it  will  take  decades  to  do  the  necessary 
road  development  work. 

I  might  also  mention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  recent  survey  showed  that  there 
is  25  million  board  feet  of  cull  trees  in 
our  north  Idaho  forests.  These  old 
growth  forests  should  be  opened  and. 
under  sustained  yield,  converted  to 
healthy  forests.  This  same  situation  is 
true  over  most  of  Idaho. 

Then,  too,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  new  Government-built  access 
roads  would  help  smaller  hmil-er  com- 
panies to  obtain  timber  contracts  in 
competitive  bidding  with  large  corpora- 
tiona.    At  the  present  time,  roadbuilding 


costs  often  prevent  small  companies 
from  e?en  submitting  their  bids. 

This  is  the  dollar-and-cents  side  of 
the  le<teer,  and  I  think  the  figures  are 
all  in  fnvor  of  carrying  out  the  program 
as  amended.  There  is  also  the  other 
and,  perhaps,  equally  important  .side  of 
the  picture,  which  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  new  access  roads,  for  example, 
would  benefit  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
transporting  their  6  million  head  of 
livestock  to  national  forest  ranges. 
They  would  greatly  aid  forest  firefighters 
in  putting  out  blazes  which  annually 
burn  oiut  more  than  200  000  acres  of 
valuable  timber  in  the  Nation. 

And  the  new  roads  would  open  up 
tourist  attractions  in  the  wonderful 
mountain  fastnesses  for  vacation- 
minded  America  to  enjoy.  The  Forest 
Service  tells  me  that  some  81.5  million 
Americans  use  our  national  forests  for 
recreation  every  year.  And  this  figure  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  this  body  will 
approve  the  amendment.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  ccK-t  of  the  roads  will  be  self- 
liquidating  and  thus  there  will  be  no 
real  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  They 
represent  a  good,  solid  investment  *or 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  country's  expanding 
future. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  very  able  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  on  her  fine  .statement.  I  also  want 
to  congratulate  the  committee  and  its 
chairman  [Mr.  Fallon)  for  coming  be- 
fore us  with  this  excellent  bill.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  increase  in 
funds  for  roads  and  trails.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  an  exercise  in  real  states- 
manship in  the  administration  of  our 
forest  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  one  of  the  22 
Members  for  whom  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  LMr.  John- 
son], 3poke  when  he  appeared  earlier 
this  yetr  before  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee and  asked  for  the  increased  au- 
thorizatiorLS  for  forest  roads  and  trails 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  delete  from 
the  committee's  bill.  My  interest  in  this 
problem  is  very  real.  There  are  more 
than  9  million  acres  of  national  forest  in 
my  district.  I  also  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence with  regard  to  the  problems  con- 
cerning forest  roads  and  trails  and  of  the 
need  for  a  more  adequate  program  in 
this  regard. 

We  asked  the  committee  to  authorize 
$40  million  for  fiscal  1962  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1963.  Even  this,  you  will 
recogniEe.  is  .short  of  the  annual  invest- 
ment of  $60  million  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  full  implementation  of  the 
program  for  the  national  forests.  We 
were  pleased,  naturally,  when  the  com- 
mittee recommended  an  increase,  though 
it  was  somewhat  smaller  than  we  had 
asked.  It  is  now  proposed  to  eliminate 
even  this  increase.  Let  me  furnish  you 
with  five  sohd  reasons  for  keeping  these 
funds  in  the  bill. 

First.  Increased  forest  roads  and  trails 
are  needed  to  make  timber  sales  more  ef- 


ficient, more  competitive,  more  demo- 
cratic, and  more  profitable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Timber  sales  from  the  na- 
tional forests  are  not  up  to  desirable  or 
programed  levels  and  a  major  rea.son  for 
this  fact — which.  I  would  point  out,  re- 
sults in  the  wasting  of  these  public  re- 
sources— is  the  inadequacy  of  acce.ss 
road  facilities.  Furthermore,  tiie  result 
of  increasing  dependence  on  timber  pur- 
chasers for  construction  of  access  roads 
is  not  to  save  the  Government  money, 
but  to  cast  it  money.  Experience  shows 
that  only  the  large.st  purchasers  can  and 
will  bid  on  combined  road -and -timber 
proposals  and  this  means  that  usually 
only  one  bid  is  received.  The  resulting 
lack  of  competition  means  more  cost  for 
the  roads  and  less  revenue  from  the 
timber  sales.  And  most  important,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  this  practice 
tends  to  freeze  out  the  smaller  timber 
buyers — a  tendency  which  is  contrary  to 
our  established  pohcy  and  tradition  of 
giviTig  small   business  a   fair  break. 

Let  me  cite  several  examples  from  my 
own  district.  One  sale  of  97  milhon 
board  feet  was  appraised  for  $1,768,000 
Road  costs  were  estimated  at  $824,000 
or  about  half  the  value  of  the  timber 
itself.  It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that 
there  was  only  one  bidder  at  this  sale 
and  that  it  was  sold  under  auction  at 
the  appraised  price. 

In  another  sale  of  91  million  board 
feet,  the  appraised  price  was  $1,808,000. 
Road  costs  were  $385,000  and  again 
there  was  only  one  bidder  with  a  sale 
at  the  appraised  price. 

A  third  sale  involved  54  million  board 
feet  with  an  appraised  price  of  $1,174.- 
000.  The  road  was  estimated  to  cost 
$234,000.  Needless  to  say,  there  was 
only  one  bidder. 

These  examples  reflect  a  general  situa- 
tion. In  sales  running  between  10  mil- 
lion and  25  million  board  feet,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  roads  was  $93,000  compared 
to  an  average  apprai.'^ed  price  for  the 
timber  of  ^178.000.  The  average  bid 
price  of  these  .sales  was  $272,000,  or  a 
53  percent  increase  over  the  appraised 
price.  In  the  next  larger  class  with  sales 
running  between  25  million  and  50  mil- 
lion board  feet,  the  average  cost  of  roads 
rose  to  $178,000  f>er  sale.  The  average 
appraised  price  was  $319,000.  The 
average  bid  price  was  $444,000,  or  a  39 
I>ercent  increase  over  the  appraised 
price.  In  sales  involving  more  than  50 
million  board  feet,  the  difference  between 
appraised  and  bid  price  narrows  with 
extreme  rapidity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  bidders  is  generally  reduced 
to  one  per  sale. 

These  examples  demonstrate  a  num- 
ber of  serious  shortcomings  In  private 
purchaser  construction  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive type  of  access  roads.  All  such 
roads  require  larger  sales,  but  when  such 
sales  are  made,  competition  is  greatly 
lessened.  The  result  is  the  loss  to  the 
Government  of  financial  increments  ac- 
cruing through  a  possible  higher  price 
for  timber  and  a  passibly  lower  bid  for 
the  construction  of  the  roads. 

Another  sale  of  21  million  board  feet 
adequately  demonstrates  this  conclu.slon 
The   timber  was   apprai.sed   at   $468,000 
while  road  construction  costs  were  esti- 
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mated  at  only  $27,000.  On  this  sale, 
there  were  three  bidders  and  the  timber 
was  .sold  for  $525,000.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  received  $57,000  over 
the  appraised  price. 

Thus,  when  sales  are  of  such  a  .size 
that  actual  bidding  is  possible,  the  price 
received  represented  the  lowest  price  for 
road  construction  and  the  highest  price 
for  timber.  But  such  sales  can  only  be 
made  if  the  Forest  Service  is  allowed  to 
build  the  more  expensive  roads. 

Second  Increased  forest  roads  and 
trails  are  necessary  to  keep  the  national 
forests  on  a  basis  of  financial  self- 
sufliciency.  If  use  for  nonreimbursable 
purposes  continues  to  grow — as  we  know 
it  will  and  as  we  want  it  to — increasing 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  renewable  re- 
sources will  be  es.sential  to  pay  the  cost. 
More  adequate  access  facilities  are 
needed  to  make  possible  the  normal 
growth  of  those  revenues  and  the  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  committee 
are  a  necessary  step  toward  that  goal. 

Third.  More  adequate  forest  roads  and 
trails  means  savings  both  in  the  cost  of 
fighting  forest  fires  and  in  reduction  of 
timber  lo.sses  which  stem  from  such  fires. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  forest  fires  on  the  national  forests — 
in  terms  of  damage  and  in  terms  of  ex- 
penditures to  fight  them — amounted  to 
about  $70  million  last  year.  Better  ac- 
ce.ss road  systems  cut  the  costs  of  fire- 
fighting  and  make  the  job  more  efficient, 
thus  saving  the  Grovernment  money  on 
both  counts. 

Fourth.  Increasing  recreational  u.se  of 
the  national  forests  means  greater  needs 
in  terms  of  access  roads.  "Visits  to  these 
forests  have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  5  years,  from  40  million  persons  in 
1955  to  an  expected  81  million  this  year. 
This  is  an  encouraging  and  wonderful 
thing.  Recreation  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant uses  of  this  public  re.source.  But, 
obviou.sly.  this  increased  u.se  requires  in- 
creased access  facilities  and  only  if  we 
provide  the  nece.ssary  roads  and  trails 
can  the  full  benefit  of  our  national  for- 
ests be  enjoyed  by  all  of  the  people  who 
want  to  do  so.  After  all.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
the  national  forests  belong  to  the  people 
and  they  should  be  available  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Fifth.  Finally,  increased  revenues 
from  the  renewable  resources  of  the  na- 
tional forests  will  mean  increased  reve- 
nues flowing  to  local  government  and  to 
meet  such  needs  as  those  which  are  so 
pressing  in  education.  Again,  the  basic 
fact  is  that  expenditures  on  our  national 
forests  represent  an  investment  and  one 
of  the  best  Investments  which  we  can 
make.  This,  as  I  have  tried  briefly  to 
show.  Ls  particularly  true  of  expenditures 
on  forest  roads  and  trails. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Clark  1. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill  H.R.  10495  and  also  to 
compliment  our  chairman  on  the  effec- 
tive way  he  has  presented  this  bill  to  our 
committee,  and  also  the  members  of  the 


committee.  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to 
state  that  the  funds  provided  for  forest 
roads  and  trails  by  the  Public  Roads 
Committee  result  from  the  effective  fac- 
tual presentation  made  by  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

I  need  not  detain  you  further  with 
these  remarks  concerning  a  man  whom 
we  know  and  respect  as  a  conservation 
leader  in  our  Nation. 

It  was  in  early  January  before  the 
Congress  had  even  convened  that  Lee 
Metcalf  started  to  work  on  this  vital 
element  of  the  road  bill.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  Lee  Metcalf  constantly 
stre.sses  that  these  forest  roads  bring 
development  to  the  forest  areas  in  the 
40  States  that  have  national  forests. 
Lee  Metcalf  proved  effectively  that  these 
forest  roads  are  a  key  to  helpin?  private 
enterprise  and  small  business  to  work 
together  with  our  Government  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
put  in  the  Record  a  telephone  conver- 
sation I  had  with  Lee  Metcalf  stating  he 
is  supporting  the  highway  bill.  This  was 
a  telephone  conversation  to  me  from 
Montana  this  morning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Statement    of    Hon.    Lee    MrrcALF    on    H.R. 
10495.  Federal  Highway    Act   of   1960 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
H.R.  10495.  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1960. 
as  reported.  I  was  among  those  appearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  urg- 
ing an  Increase  in  the  amounts  authorized 
for  forest  roads  and  trails.  As  you  know, 
the  committee  increased  the  authorization 
from  $30  million  a  year  to  $35  million  for 
fiscal  1962  and  to  $40  million  for  fiscal  1963. 

This  item  will  provide  roads  needed  for 
timber  management,  fire  and  disease  control, 
watershed  development  and  management 
and  recreation. 

The  budgets  of  the  past  few  years  have  not 
permitted  progress  in  timber  sales.  Mon- 
tana national  forests  have  an  allowable  cut 
of  825  million  board  feet  In  the  past  few 
years,  an  average  of  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  allowable  cut  has  been  sold.  The  major 
reason  is  the  lack  of  access  roads  to  this 
timber. 

There  are  two  ways  to  build  these  roads. 
One  Ls  by  direct  appropriation.  The  other 
Is  by  the  timber  purchaser,  who  then  deducts 
the  estimated  cost  of  road  construction  from 
the  price  paid  for  public  timber. 

When  timber  purchasers  build  these  roads, 
public  timber  is  sold  in  large  blocks — too 
large  for  a  small  or  medium-siZiPd  operator 
to  handle.  Then  there  is  generally  only  one 
bid — at  the  appraised  price,  minus  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  road. 

The  taxpayers  stand  to  benefit,  in  cash  on 
the  timber,  by  having  several  bidders.  They 
stand  to  benefit  by  having  the  main  line 
road  built  under  separate  contract,  bid  upon 
by  road  builders,  for  experience  shows  that 
the  road  builders  generally  offer  to  do  the 
Job  for  10  to  20  percent  less  than  the  engi- 
neers' estimated  cost. 

These  large  sales  make  It  impossible  for 
the  smaller  operators  to  secure  timber. 
Since  estimated  cost  of  a  road  built  by  a  tim- 
ber operator  is  deducted  from  the  price  he 
pays  for  the  timber,  this  means  less  return 
to  the  Public  Treasury  from  a  public  re- 
source and,  in  turn,  less  money  for  the  rural 
school  and  road  systems  in  the  counties  in 
which  the  forests  are  located.  As  you  know, 
these  counties  share  In  the  income  from  the 


national  forests.  In  addition,  road  construc- 
tion by  timber  purchasers  is  outside  the  con- 
trol of  Congress. 

We  lose  all  around  when  we  dont  appro- 
priate the  money  for  forest  development 
roads.  We  lose  millions  of  board  feet  of 
timber,  deteriorating  In  inaccessible  area*. 
We  spend  large  sums,  and  risk  the  lives  of 
parachuting  firefighters,  to  control  fires  in 
these  roadless  areas.  Smaller  firms  cannot 
buy  timber  if  they  are  also  burdened  with 
expensive  road  construction,  so  they  fold. 
The  fewer  the  bidders,  the  lower  the  price 
the  public  gets  for  its  timber.  Road  con- 
struction by  the  purchaser  shuts  out  the  road 
contractors  and  the  union  labor  they  employ. 

The  statement  in  the  minority  report  on 
this  bill  that  this  increase  is  "primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  some  big  lumber  companies" 
demonstrates  abysmal  Ignorance  of  the  in- 
tegral part  these  roads  play  in  the  develop- 
ment, management,  and  use  of  our  public 
forests.  In  fact,  this  program  Is  opposed  by 
the  big  timber  companies  because  they  op- 
pose development  and  growth  of  small  and 
medium -sized  firms  such  as  two  recent  new 
industries  which  have  come  to  Montana — 
the  new  lodge  pole  mills  at  Phillipsburg  and 
White  Sulpiiur.  These  mills,  operated  by 
experienced  small  tlmbermen  from  Oregon, 
are  in  Montana  because  of  our  rich  supply 
of  timber,  made  available  as  a  result  of  past 
actions  by  Democratic  Congresses  in  increas- 
ing funds  authorized  for  timber  develop- 
ment. 

I  plead  with  the  House  to  support  its  com- 
mittee which  stated:  "Every  cent  Invested  In 
timber  access  roads  •  •  •  returns  in  full 
the  Investment  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minues  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont   I  Mr.  Meyer  I. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
attest  from  my  own  professional  experi- 
ence as  a  forester  that  money  put  into 
road  construction  in  the  national  for- 
ests will  certainly  bring  back  much  more 
both  in  the  form  of  forest  products  and 
in  other  uses  of  the  forest  than  we  would 
ever  put  into  the  course  of  construction.  ^ 
Therefore,  to  me  this  is  fundamentally  ^ 
an  investment  in  something  worthwhile 
that  will  produce  revenue  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  people  in  general. 

In  connection  with  the  general  road- 
building  program,  my  State  of  Vermont 
is  a  State  that  has  ver>-  few  people,  but 
a  great  number  of  miles  of  roads  to 
build  on  a  per  capita  basis.  For  that 
reason,  our  costs  are  high  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  building  those  roads.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  about  the  percentage  of  con- 
tributions by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  primary  and  secondaiT  system. 
I  notice  there  is  going  to  be  a  review 
of  the  program  starting  in  January  of 
next  year.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  believe  that  the  percentage 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  might 
be  increased?  I  know  that  this  would 
help  a  State  such  as  mine  very  much. 
Starting  in  January  of  next  year,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  believe 
that  consideration  would  be  given  to 
i-aising  the  percentage  of  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems  because  in 
States  like  mine  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  raising  our  share  of  funds? 

Mr.  FALLON.  It  may  well  be  brought 
out  in  the  hearings  and  study  that  our 
committee  will  start  in  January  of  1961. 
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But  I  cannot  guarantee  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  would  be  any  change  unless 
the  hearings  would  justify  such  a  change 

Mr.  :.!EYER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if.  in  the  consideration  of 
this  in  the  future,  some  weight  would 
be  given  to  my  remarks  because  I  know 
it  would  help  a  State  like  Vermont  a 
great  deal  if  the  percentace  of  the  F'^d- 
eral  contribution  is  raised 

Mr.  FALLON  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont,  'vvhen  the  hear- 
in::s  start,  if  the  erentlen^.an  would  apply 
to  testify  before  the  committee,  we 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  him  as  we 
have  heard  all  other  Members  who  have 
wanted  to  testify 

Mr.  MEYER      I  thai.k  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FALLON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   Mr  Clem  Miller  i . 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  join  my  colleai,^ues  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  H.R.  10495.  and  particularly 
those  sections  providing  for  forest  roads 
and  trails  We  are  asking  for  a  modest 
increase  here  Ample  studies  have  been 
concucted  over  the  past  years  by  this 
body  and  the  other  body,  which  indicate 
that  the  level  of  expenditures  for  forest 
roads  .should  amount  to  approximately 
$60  million  a  year  while  we  are  only  seek- 
ing $35  million  here — and  it  should  con- 
tinue to  ri.se  within  5  years  to  approxi- 
mately $90  million  a  year.  All  of  this 
money  would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
timber  users.  It  has  been  emphasized 
that  there  is  a  benefit  from  the  point  of 
view  of  timber  sales,  fire  and  insect  con- 
trol. As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
!  Mr.  Kluczynski'  spoke  so  eloquently 
in  behalf  of  this  bill,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  benefits  for  the  people  of 
Illinois.  The  people  of  Illinois  come  to 
our  forests  and  use  them.  These  forest 
roads  are  not  just  for  timber  sales,  insect 
and  fire  control.  They  are  also  available 
for  recreational  uses  for  the  people  of  the 
entire  United  States.  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  the  automobiles  in  my  con- 
gre.ssional  district,  summer  after  summer 
from  outside  the  State  of  California  far 
outnumber  the  local  automobiles. 
Therefore,  the  increase  for  forest  roads 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  those  in 
the  urban  areas  as  well  as  those  who 
have  national  forests  in  our  districts. 
This  increase  in  the  fore.st  roads  and 
trails  should  be  supported  by  Congress- 
men repre.senting  urban  districts  as  well 
as  by  those  of  us  who  represent  districts 
containing  national  forests.  They  stand 
to  gain  just  as  much  or  more  for  their 
citizens  as  we  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  m  mind  a  proposal 
which  would  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  federally 
a.ssisted  highway  programs,  to  provide 
that  we  retain  the  concept  of  direct 
routes  between  principal  metropolitan 
areas  referred  to  in  section  103' d'  of 
that  title,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
require  that,  wherever  practicable  such 
federally  assisted  highways  mu.st  pre- 
serve or  increase  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  established  historical,  residen- 
tial, and  property  values. 


I  have  long  been  interested  in  this 
subject,  having  become  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  a  niunber  of  historic 
sites  and  buildings  in  New  Jersey,  in- 
cluding Morristown  National  Historical 
Park  and  the  Ford  Man.sion  there  which 
wa.s  G^n.  George  Washington's  winter 
headquarters  for  his  New  York  cam- 
paign 

The  situation  is  so  bad  in  Morristown. 
N  J  .  that  at  one  point  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Sinclair  Weeks  directed  the  U.S. 
C  mmlssinner  of  Public  Roads  to  give 
his  personal  attention  to  the  Route  202 
issue  in  that  lovely  New  Jersey  city. 

In  a  letter  made  public  at  the  time 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSEis  .  Secretary  Weeks  said  he  had 
discu.s.-!ed  the  present  alinement  across 
property  of  Washington's  headquarters 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  an 
effort  to  secure  an  alinement,  and  I 
quote,  "which  will  minimize  property 
damage  and,  if  possible,  eliminate  any 
encroachment  on  a  national  park." 

The  letter  declared  that  the  National 
Park  Service  wa.o  firmly  opposed  to  the 
propo,sal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  High- 
way Department  which  would  cut  off  two 
triangles  from  the  Morristown  National 
Historical  Park. 

The  National  Park  Service  proposed, 
instead,  that  the  new  highway  be  taken 
out  of  Morristown  altogether. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Conrad  L.  Wirth.  wrote  as  fol- 
lows:  1 

We  ojjpose  this  plan  on  the  basis  of  Its 
justiriable  distraction  from  historic  park  fea- 
tures that  were  associated  with  the  very 
birth  and  recognition  of  this  country  as  a 
Nation 

We  cannot  concur  In  the  present  State 
plans  and  r.iust  disapprove  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral laqds  under  our  Jurisalctlon  for  high- 
way purposes. 

I  am  tertuin  that  in  the  long  run  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  wiould  be  better  served  if  the  new  high- 
way could  bypass  entirely  the  historic  town 
of  Morr^town. 

National  Park  Director  Conrad  Wirth, 
according  to  reports  published  in  the 
newspapers  in  New  Jersey  also  urged 
that  consideration  be  given  to  alternate 
routes  completely  removed  from  the  site 
and  features  of  Morristown  National 
Historical  Park  as  well  as  the  historic 
town  .setting  which  surrounds  them. 

These  reports  have  been  published  in 
newspapers  in  New  Jersey  such  as  the 
Morristown  Daily  Record  which  have 
been  made  available  to  me  by  Mayor 
J.  Raymond  Manahan  of  Morristown. 
Here  I  read  from  one  of  these  reports: 

T.RENTjON — State  Highway  Commissioner 
Dwighn  R  G.  Palmer  was  fJceptlcal  when 
asked  U&t  night  about  the  decision  of  the 
National  Park  Service  not  to  allow  the  high- 
way to  tbuch  the  historical  park. 

"How  knuch  of  Washington's  Headquarters 
is  hallowed  ground."  he  snapped.  "Wash- 
ington Aldn't  sleep  out  on  the  lawn  every 
night." 

Palmej-,  frankly  critical  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice's action,  said  he  was  confident  our  leg- 
islative representatives  In  Washington  will 
defer  tol  the  Judgment  of  the  highway  de- 
partmer]|t  and  the  bureau  of  roads  In  the 
allnemett  of  PAI  104. 

He  sajd  the  department  would  not  ask 
for  an  att  of  Congress  to  get  the  road  across 


the  property  but  indicated  there  would  be 
no  barrier  to  taking  (George  Washington) 
school  grounds. 

He  said  If  the  highway  is  placed  out- 
side of  town.  "We'll  have  to  cut  the  heart  out 
of  the  town  with  a  feeder  road   " 

"I  feel  certain."  he  concluded,  "that  once 
this  circus  Is  over,  the  populace  will  com- 
mend us  for  our  action." 

Another    newspaper    story    from    the 

Morristown   Daily   Record   is  headlined 

•Route  202  Due  To  Go  Through  Town — 

Little   Chance  of  Any   Change   in   Line 

Seen,  '  and  it  goes  as  follows; 

Trenton— state  Highway  Commissioner 
Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer  and  a  top  aid  told 
150  people  from  Morristown  and  vicinity 
yesterday  that  though  the  new  FAI  104 
(Route  202)  waa  not  yet  finalized  as  going 
through  Morristown.  that  Is  exactly  whem 
It  win  go  In  all  probability 

At  a  hearing  on  the  new  road.  Palmer 
and  Chief  Engineer  Otto  Prltchle  answered 
objections,  principally  from  Morrlstownlans, 
and  Indicated  ( 1 1  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Roads  requires  that  the  highway  go  where 
traffic  Is  the  greatest;  and  (2)  traffic  is 
greatest  In  Morristown. 

Mayor  J.  Raymond  Manahan.  spokesman 
for  the  Morristown  group,  declared  that 
local  citizens  are  "fighting  for  their  resi- 
dential lives  '  and  warned  that  If  the  route 
goes  through  town,  "we  will  be  a  deserted 
village." 

Lawrence  B.  Howell,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Washington  Association, 
which  operates  Washington's  Headquarters. 
Dr.  Francis  Ronalds,  coordinating  superin- 
tendent of  the  parks,  and  Harvey  Cornell,  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  which  owns  the 
land,  all  opposed  the  route. 

Dr.  Ronalds  said  quietly:  "To  me.  it's  a 
horror." 

Former  Mayor  W  Parsons  Todd  called 
the  alinement  "extremely  unfortunate." 

I  include  here,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  letter  under  date  of  May  3,  1960  from 
Mayor  Manahan  of  Morristown  trans- 
mitting the  newspaper  articles  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting; 

Town  of  Morristown,  N.J., 

May  3.  1960 
Congressman  Frakk  Thompson,  Jr.. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Frank:  In  reply  to  your  communica- 
tion of  April  29,  1960,  concerning  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's remarks  In  connection  with  the  Mor- 
ristown National  Historical  Park.  I  am  for- 
warding to  you  a  Bcrapbook  which  contains 
all  of  the  press  releases  concerning  the 
proposed  new  highway.  I  have  specifically 
marked  a  page  which  carries  the  story  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  remarks  questioning  the 
amoxint  of  land  that  could  be  termed  "hal- 
lowed ground."  I  will  forward  additional 
Information  to  you  In  the  near  future. 

When  you   have  completed   your   research 
with   the   scrapbook,    would   you   please   ar- 
range to  have  It  returned  to  me. 
With   kind   personal   regards.   I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

J.   Ratmond  Manahan, 

Mayor. 

In  a  recent  new.sletter  of  mine  I 
praised  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Dwight  R.  G  Palmer,  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  New 
Jersey  and.  indeed,  in  the  Nation.  There 
has  been  no  scandal  in  New  Jersey's 
highway  building  program,  and  this  pro- 
gram is  certainly  a  model  for  other 
States.  However.  I  felt  constrained  to 
point  out  that  Commissioner  Palmer  has 
made  very  clear  his  utter  lack  of  concern 
with  the  dwindling  nimiber  of  historic 
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sit.es  and  buildings  in  New  Jersey,  and 
his  determination  to  encroach  upon  the 
Morristown  National  Historical  Park. 

The  Newark  Evenin?  News  of  April  27, 
1960,  carried  a  story  from  United  Press 
International  which  reported  that  Com- 
missioner Palmer  had  said  there  was  not 
a  single  example  to  back  up  my  news- 
letter statement. 

I  have,  therefore,  read  from  these 
newspaper  articles  on  the  situation  at 
Morristown  and  let  the  facta  speak  for 
th^m.selves. 

This  lack  of  Interest  and  concern  in 
historic  sti-uctures  is  shocking.  A  na- 
tion with  no  regard  for  its  past  will  have 
little  future  worth  remembering.  The 
Reader's  EHgest  in  January  1959  warned 
that  "studies  Indicate  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  finest  historic  and  archi- 
tectural monument,s  that  existed  in  the 
United  Siatt^s  in  1941  have  been  de- 
stroyed." 

The  Reader's  Digest  article,  which  was 
authored  by  Blake  Clark,  one  of  its 
senior  editors,  reported  that  the  concrete 
cloverleaf  is  fast  becoming  our  nations  J 
flower,  and  warned  that  "many  com- 
munities may  not  attempt  to  save  their 
historic  places  until  it  is  too  late."  This 
magazine,  which  Ls  to  be  commended  for 
its  interest  in  historic  preservation, 
added  that  "In  the  next  few  years  41.000 
miles  of  new  highways  will  charge 
through  some  of  our  last  surviving 
wilderness  areas,  through  major  cities, 
along  historic  old  roadways." 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Con- 
press  must  deal  with  this  problem  now, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

I  now  turn  to  a  qiiite  similar  situation 
facing  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Here,  by  reason  of  pressures  from  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  con- 
trolling 90  percent  of  the  funds  that 
would  be  used,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  presently  making  surveys  and  other 
preparations  for  construction  of  an  $111 
million  freeway  on  a  routing  generally 
known  as  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  corri- 
dor between  Pooks  Hill  in  Maryland  and 
the  Inner  Loop.  This  Northwest  FYee- 
way — to  be  designated  route  70-S — has 
been  declared  undesirable  by  a  majority 
of  the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Ehstrict  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  is  deemed  unnecessary  by  the 
engineering  consultant  to  the  mass 
transportation  survey.  The  Marj'land 
State  Roads  Comml.ssioner  has  also  de- 
clared his  opposition  to  this  route.  If 
actually  constructed,  this  route  would. 
according  to  the  Nothwest  Committee  for 
Transportation  Planning,  of  Washing- 
ton. DC  <a>  cost  the  Government — Fed- 
eral. District  of  Columbia,  and  Mar>'- 
land — more  money  than  the  alternative 
route  propo.sed  by  the  Di.strict  and  Mary- 
land highway  departments;  (b>  perma- 
nently harm  many  premium  residential 
areas  of  North-Aest  Washington,  Chevy 
Chase,  and  Bethesda;  <c>  permanently 
harm  many  piimaiy  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  including  Wood- 
row  Wil.son  Hieh  School.  Sidwell  Friends 
School,  the  Washington  Home  for  In- 
curables. Phoebe  Hear.st  Elementary 
School,  Dumbarton  College,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  School;  (d)  deface  the 


valuable  park  facitilities  through  which 
it  will  pass,  including  Fori  Reno  Park. 
Melvin  C.  Ha?en  Park,  Glover-Archbold 
Park,  and  Rock  Creek  Park;  and  (e'  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  condcm.nation  of 
a  minimum  of  $22.4  million  of  property 
bearing  an  assessed  valuation  for  tax 
purposes  of  at  least  $8  million. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  or  two  fiom  an  April  29, 
1960,  survey  of  the  Northwest  Freeway 
controversy  prepared  by  the  Northwest 
Committee  for  Transportation  Planning : 

The  proposed  link  for  Interstate  Route 
70-S  is  being  pushed  over  the  unanimous 
opposition  of  citizens'  associations  repre- 
senting the  residential  areas  through  which 
It  would  peiss,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  official  engineering  studies  indicate  that 
such  a  route  Is  not  needed.  Expert  opinion 
is  agreed  that  the  route  will  not  solve  traf- 
fic congestion  problems  In  the  Northwest. 
Most  of  the  experts  called  by  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committee  on  Washington 
Metropolitan  Problems  (Bible  committee), 
which  studied  the  mass  trarisportatlon  sur- 
vey, testified  that  a  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem such  as  that  being  proposed  for  Wash- 
ington in  the  Bible  bill  (S.  3193)  will  make 
any  such  freeway   unnecessary. 

The  Northwest  Freeway  received  Its  orig- 
inal impetus  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council, 
Harland  Bartholomew  (NCPC)  and  Donald  E. 
Gingery  (NCRPC),  who  succeeded  In  having 
these  bodies  overrule  the  advice  of  their 
engineering  consultants  to  the  extent  of  In- 
cluding the  freeway  In  the  "Transportation 
Plan — National  Capital  Region"  submitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress  in  July  1959.  Pub- 
lic opposition  to  the  freeway.  exf>€rt  testi- 
mony before  the  Bible  committee  in  Novem- 
ber 1959  against  the  "auto-dominant  "  fea- 
tures of  the  transportation  plan,  and  the 
route's  Inherent  engineering  drawbacks  per- 
suaded the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners to  maintain  their  previously  expressed 
opposition  to  the  Northwest  Freeway  as  the 
Route  70-S  link.  District  Highway  Director 
Harold  Altken  therefore  Initiated  cost  studies 
for  the  route  recommended  by  the  engineer- 
ing consultants  to  the  NCPC.  This  route 
would  bring  Route  70-S  to  the  Inner  Loop  via 
the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  right-of-way  and  the 
area  of  Sixth  Street  NW.  At  this  stage,  how- 
ever. Bertram  D.  Tallamy.  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator.  Intervened  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  only  approve  a  route 
down  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  corridor  so 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Government  Is 
now  placed  In  the  dilemma  of  either  sub- 
mitting plans  for  a  route  It  does  not  want  or 
else  forfeiting  a  multimillion-dollar  grant 
from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Commenting  publicly  on  the  Wisconsin 
Avenue  corridor,  which  is  being  forced 
on  Washington  because  of  what  the 
Wa-shington  (D.O  Evening  Star  calls 
"the  dictatorial  decision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,"  Senator  Francis  Case. 
of  South  Dakota,  has  publicly  declared 
that^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
routing  of  a  link  of  the  Interstate  System 
through  a  city — and  particularly  the  Capital 
City — should  cure  a  blight  rather  than  create 
one.  Offhand,  It  Is  my  opinion  tliat  any 
overhead  throughway  similar  to  the  White- 
hurst  Freeway,  if  run  through  a  good  resi- 
dential section,  would  blight  the  property  on 
both  sides  to  a  serious  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
If  the  route  should  go  through  an  area  which 
Is  marked  for  redevelopment  or  slum  clear- 
ance, to  the  extent  that  the  construction  re- 


sults in  clearance  and  Improvement,  a  second 
benefit  will  flow  frr^m  the  money  expended. 
And.  at  the  same  time,  an  overhead  free- 
way liirough  a  well-developed  residential  sec- 
tion would  seem  to  be  more  costly  than  ac- 
quiring the  right-of-way  through  an  area 
marked  for  reconstruction. 

And  then  the  distinguished  Senatoi 
from  South  Dakota,  who  is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  made  the  following 
statement  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered: 

I  recognize  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
In  passing  upon  route  proposals  must  oper- 
ate within  the  directive  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Interstate  System — In  this  Instance, 
perhaps  noting  particularly  that  relating  to 
a  "direct  route."  However,  If  it  should  be 
demonstrated  that  greater  benefits  from  the 
Federal  dollar  spent  would  result  by  de- 
viating from  the  shortest  line  concept.  It 
shoiild  not  be  too  difficult  to  pass  authoriz- 
ing legislation  where  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  concerned. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  If  the  taxable 
valuations  within  Washington  are  reduced 
by  elimination  of  or  injury  to  well-developed 
areas,  the  pressiu-e  Increases  on  Congress  to 
make  a  larger  anntial  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict. So.  It  could  be  that  althouch  tlie  cost 
to  the  highway  trust  fund  might  be  less  on 
the  shortest  route  possible,  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  might  not  be. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  R.  L.  May.  who 
advised  me  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  In  addition,  he  called  my 
attention  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  subsection  B,  section  101, 
title  23— Public  Law  85-767— which 
reads  as  follows: 

It  being  the  Intent  that  local  needs  to  the 
extent  practicable,  suitable,  and  feasible 
shall  be  given  equal  consideration  with  the 
needs  of  Interstate  commerce. 

It  is  high  time  that  greater  attention 
was  given  to  this  significant  sentence  by 
all  public  officials  concerned  with  the 
Federal  highway  proeram  and  here  I  re- 
fer to  the  State  hit'hway  officials  as  well 
as  the  olTiCial?  in  charge  of  the  progi-am 
at  the  national  level. 

In  a  number  of  highly  important  acts, 
the  Congress  has  spelled  out  our  Na- 
tion's policy  of  preserving  and  protect- 
ing historic  American  buildings  and  sites 
for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Slate  and  Federal  highway  ofBcials 
should  take  a  cram  course  in  these 
enactments. 

Ame:ica's  history  is  of  growing  con- 
cern to  our  people,  and  unless  the  pres- 
ent course  is  altered,  and  altered  drasti- 
cally, we  may  soon  find  that  there  is 
none  of  it  left  stariding  in  visible  form. 

Carl  Sandburg,  Lincoln  scholar,  poet, 
and  philosopher,  has  summed  it  up  bril- 
liantly in  these  words  in  his  book,  "Re- 
membrance Rock" — 

If  America  forgets  where  she  came  from. 
If  the  people  lose  sight  of  what  brought  them 
along,  If  she  listens  to  the  deniers  and 
mockers,  then  will  begin  the  rot  and  the 
dissolution. 

Mr.  FALLON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  sub- 
mittee  for  the  fine  cooperation  shown  me 
in  writing  this  bill.    Particularly  I  would 
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like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  SchererI,  who  is  unable  to 
be  here  today,  for  his  fine  cooperation 
and  contribution  to  the  legislation  that 
comes  out  of  our  committee  at  all  times. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  FALLON  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  section 

The  CHAIR\LAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  IS  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica   tn  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TTTLE 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Pederril  Highway  Act  of  1960". 

.\rTHORIZATION 

Sec  2  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  the  foMowln?  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated: 

( 1 )  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  urban  areas, 
$825,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  $925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963.  The  sums  authorized 
in  this  p.iragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  e.xi>enditure  as  follows: 

lAi  45  per  centum  for  projects  under  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system; 

Bi    30    per    centum    for   projects    on    the 
Federul-aid  secondary  system; 

I  C  I  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid   secondary  systems  within  urban   areas 

(2)  For  forest  highways.  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
$33,000000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1963 

(3)  For  forest  development  road  and 
trails,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1962,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963 

(4 1  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $18,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963. 

(6)  For  parkways.  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 

(6)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
brldees.  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1962.  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963. 

(7)  For  public  lands  highways.  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
$3,000,000  fur  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1963 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Por  the  purposes  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  each  of  the  following  terms  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  Is  given  It  In  section 
101  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code: 

(1)  Forest  development  roads  and  trails; 

(2)  Forest  highway: 

(3)  Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges; 

(4)  Park  roads  and  trails: 

(5)  Parkway; 

(6)  Public  lands  highways; 

(7»    Federal-aid  primary  system; 

(8)  Federal-aid   secondary  system: 

(9)  Urban  area. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    nTLE    23 

Sec  4  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  129 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  ,amended 
by  striking  out  "under  prior  Acts". 

(bi  The  first  sentence  of  .section  203  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 


striking    out     Funds   now   authorized"   and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Funds  authorized" 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committee 
amendments  1  and  2  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  committee  amend- 
ments 1  and  2,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  16,  after  the  word 
•'trails, I'  strike  out  "$30,000.000'  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$35.000,000"". 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  17,  after  the 
word  "knd  ■  strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu   thereof   "$40.000,000". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opjX)sition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  labor 
the  point.  I  discus^sed  it  in  general  de- 
bate, but  there  l5  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  i-ptijard  to  the  inclusion  of  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  for  forest  development 
road.s  and  trails  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
which  IS  amendment  number  one.  and 
$10  million  increase,  from  $30  million  to 
$40  million,  both  amendments  being 
considered  en  bloc.  That  meaJis  an  in- 
creased general  fund  expenditure  in  the 
amount  of  $15  million  over  a  2-year 
per;o<l. 

Where  does  this  money  come  from? 
This  comes  from  the  general  fund:  from 
the  taxpayers'  pockets.  Let  us  not  have 
any  dcubt  about  that  fact,  about  these 
amendments,  which  will  increase  the 
1962  budget  by  $5  million  and  the  1963 
budget  by  SlO  million.  So  we  are  talking 
about  general  fund^  authorization  in  the 
amoutjt  of  $15  million. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  the  latest  in- 
creasefc  that  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  forest  development  roads  and  trails. 
Let  me  .say  at  the  outset  there  is  no  one 
who  1.^  more  in  favor  of  the  proper  and 
necessiiry  development  of  forest  high- 
ways and  trails  and  who  realizes  better 
the  benefits  that  come  from  them.  But 
I  pose  this  question:  Are  those  benefits 
any  greater  than  those  flowing  from  the 
A-B-C!  system?  Are  they  any  greater 
than  the  benefits  from  the  Interstate 
System,  that  will  save  3,500  lives  when 
completed''  Of  course,  if  we  are  going 
to  appropriate  an  additional  $15  million, 
then  you  go  to  the  further  question,  if 
we  are  going  to  authorize  that  much 
more  money,  could  we  not  justify  just  as 
well  or  better  the  spending  of  that 
amount  on  the  A-B-C  system  or  on  the 
Interstate  System,  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  more  money  out  of  the  general 
fund? 

So  I  think  that  question  has  to  be 
answered;  and  my  reply  to  it.  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  looking  at  the  equities  of 
the  .situation,  looking  at  the  financial 
problem  and  being  dedicated  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  with  regard  to  this 
forest  highway  problem,  and  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  arguments  of  those  who 
proposed  the  amendment,  that  this  is  in 
effect  a  self-liquidating  highway  con- 
struction phase  of  the  matter  which,  of 
course,  to  some  extent  may  be  true,  but 
we  still  get  back  to  the  .same  result,  that 


It  means  an  increase  of  $15  million  in 
appropriations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  high- 
ways have  earned  $122  million  through 
the  cutting  of  timber,  and  so  forth,  rec- 
reation, and  what  have  you,  $122  million 
last  year.  I  do  not  know  how  much  net 
that  is;  that,  apparently,  i.s  the  gross; 
I  do  not  see  any  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings as  to  what  the  net  earnings  have 
been,  or  whether  that  has  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

Let  me  trace  what  the  authorizations 
have  been  in  the  past  years,  what  the  in- 
creases have  been,  and  then  you  can  per- 
haps better  decide  whether  or  not  this 
authorization  as  proixised  by  the  sub- 
committee is  warranted.  The  subcom- 
m.ittee  did  not  make  these  increases. 
The  subcommittee  retained  the  funds  of 
$30  million  a  year  and  did  it  because  it 
was  of  necessity  having  to  keep  the 
A-R-C  system  on  the  present  authoriza- 
tion of  $925  million  a  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  necessity,  last  year  there  was 
also  a  cutback  of  $400  million  in  the  In- 
terstate System  fiom  $2  2  billion  to  $1.8 
billion.  Recognizing  realities,  we  went 
along  with  present  authorizations,  but 
the  subcommittee  did  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  forest  development  roads 
and  trails. 

In  1954  and  1955  Congress  authorized 
$22.5  million  for  these  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails.  In  1956-57  it 
went  up  to  $24  million.  In  195&-59  it 
went  up  to  $27  million.  In  1960-61  It 
went  up  to  $30  million.  So  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  one-third  in  this  be- 
tween 1954  and  1960. 

Again,  in  1958,  in  the  so-called  Reces- 
sion Act  there  was  an  increase  of  an 
additional  $5  million. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  an  increase 
over  and  above  that  one-third  increase 
over  the  last  6  years  for  an  additional 
inci-ease  of  $1,5  million:  $5  million  in 
1962,  and  $10  million  in  1963;  or,  in 
effect,  nearly  a  100-percent  increase  to 
$40  million  in  1963  over  $22.5  million  In 
1965. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree,  however,  that  the  increase  in 
the  budget  that  he  spoke  of  is  an  il- 
lusory one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every 
time  the  amount  has  been  increased  in 
this  manner  the  money  has  come  back 
to  the  Treasury  through  receipts  from 
the  timber  that  has  been  sold,  sufflcunt 
money  to  cover  the  entire  increase? 
And  the  gentleman.  I  think,  would  agree 
that  that  would  be  the  case  this  time 
as  well. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  probably  there  would  be  some 
increased  money  in  return.  There  is 
nothing  however,  in  1961  to  show  what 
proportion  of  the  additional  expenditure 
would  come  back  in  net  earnii^gs  to  the 
Federal  Government  which  incidentally 
go  into  the  general  fund 

The  F>oint  is  it  actually  means  an  in- 
crease in  appropriation  to  the  amount  of 
$15  million,  and  at  this  time  I  do  not 
think  it  is  justified. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfornia.  Mi'. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
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word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that 
every  dollar  we  are  asking  for  here  will 
be  more  than  repaid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  spending 
much  more  than  we  are  asking  in  allow- 
ing these  funds  to  come  from  the  tim- 
ber receipts,  the  actual  sales  of  timber 
They  are  setting  aside  so  much  of  the 
funds  today  for  the  construction  of 
these  roads  for  the  operator  who  is  the 
successful  bidder,  and  he  himself  con- 
structs these  roads. 

The  more  we  open  up  these  forests 
with  the  funds  we  are  requesting  in  the 
,  way  of  access  roads,  the  more  we  provide 
in  the  way  of  multiple  benefits  to  the 
forests  themselves.  I  think  we  have 
only  to  look  at  one  benefit,  and  that  is 
the  competition  that  takes?  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  bidding  for  this  timber, 
because  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
receipts  of  the  F'orest  Service  come  from 
the  sale  of  timber  If  you  will  study  the 
matter  as  I  have  and  take  into  consid- 
eration the  returns  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment you  cannot  help  but  support 
the  amendments  that  were  adopted  by 
the  committee.  Therefore.  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vipld'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL  I.s  it  not  true  also  that 
in  this  case  this  money  comes  out  of  a 
general  fund  and  will  be  reimbursed 
through  timber  sales?  It  has  no  relation 
to  a  necessity  for  a  cut  in  the  trust  fund, 
nor  to  the  necessary  cut  in  the  ABC 
system  because  of  the  condition  the  trust 
fund  will  be  in.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  relation  between  those  items? 
^  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
right.  This  is  an  amount  that  comes 
from  the  general  fund.  Every  bit  of  this 
proposed  appropriation  comes  from  the 
general  fund.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
trust  fund  item. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  respond  to  a  point  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  re- 
garding the  increases  that  have  occur- 
red from  year  to  year  m  these  forest 
road  appropriations.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increases  from  year  to  year 
and  it  looks  like  a  frightening  amount 
when  you  consider  the  matter  in  per- 
centages, but  when  you  come  to  dollars 
it  is  an  insignificant  amount.  Even  the 
percentage  increases  are  readily  ex- 
plained if  you  consider  that  our  na- 
tional forests  have  not  t)een  developed 
for  sustained  yield  at  a  very  speedy  rate. 
In  the  First  District  of  California,  the 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest  is  only  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects  of  our  road 
program.  The  cutting  circle.s  are  only 
now  reaching  their  sustained  yield  po- 
tential— a  short  time  aco  it  was  35  per- 
cent, and  right  now  it  is  only  75  percent. 
A  greatly  expanded  road  program  is 
needed  to  reach  our  optimum  cut. 
Even  if  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
from  year  to  year  in  the  road  construc- 


tion programs  we  are  only  now  begin- 
mng  to  make  a  dent  in  the  huge  back- 
log of  requirements.  It  is  only  in  very 
recent  times  that  we  are  beginning  to 
cut  in  our  national  forests  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis.  We  have  so  far  to 
go  that  percentage  increases  are  no  in- 
dex of  a  proper  spending  level  at  all. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture brought  down  to  us  the  program 
for  the  national  forests.  It  was  as- 
toimding  to  me  to  see  how  the  budget 
recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  implement  this  program  has 
fallen  so  far  short  of  its  goals.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  percentage  in- 
creases give  an  incorrect  pictuie  of  what 
is  actually  happening  in  the  national 
forests  and  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  adequate  index  when  we  come  to 
vote  on  these  amendments.  The  amend- 
ments are  necessary  in  order  that  the 
sustained  yield  operations  recommended 
by  the  administration  itself  can  be 
fulfilled. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  woman  and  one 
who  manages  our  family's  budget,  there 
is  no  one  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
urgent  need  for  saving  dollars  when  it 
comes  to  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  al- 
ways have,  and  will  continue  to  be  100 
percent  for  slicing  every  possible  bit  of 
fat  out  of  the  budget. 

But  the  amendments  that  have  been 
made  to  the  bill  before  us — which  would 
increase  the  funds  for  forest  roads  and 
trails  development  during  the  next  2 
fiscal  j'cars — would  not  in  fact  be  add- 
ing to  the  overall  cost  of  the  budget. 
In  the  long  run.  they  would  more  than 
pay  for  themselves.  I  think  that  Uncle 
Sam  stands  to  make  money  on  the  deal 
and.  to  me,  that  sound.^  like  t/ood.  solid 
business  practice. 

This  does  not  come  out  of  the  trust 
fund.  It  must  be  justified  again  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Building  these  new  access  roads  and 
trails  would  be  a  genuine  aid  to  economic 
development  in  those  States  which  con- 
tain many  thousands  of  Government- 
managed  forests.  In  Idaho,  for  example. 
we  have  more  than  20  million  acres  of 
national  forests.  Figures  collected  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  show  that  we  are 
harvesting  just  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  timber  potential  in  the  State. 

New  access  roads  would  greatly  step  up 
the  timber  yield  and  in  turn  the  revenues 
to  the  industry,  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  would  be  considerably 
increased.  The  Government  now  shares 
in  these  timber  proceeds.  The  miner  s 
expression.  "There's  gold  in  them  thar 
hills."  can  easily  apply  to  the  economic 
potential  awaiting  us  in  our  national 
forests. 

I  also  want  to  underline  the  point  that 
modern  logging  methods  and  the  careful 
supervision  by  Forest  Service  officials 
would  prevent  wasteful  practices.  Our 
experts  report  that  it  would  help  the 
overall  health  of  many  square  miles  of 
our  national  forests  if  the  ripe  timber 
were  culled  out.  thus  giving  the  young 
trees  a  chance  to  grow  tall  and  straight. 

I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendments. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  3,  insert 

"lO  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  205  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'con- 
struction'. 

"(di  Section  210  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  subsection: 

"'(g)  If  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
that  It  Is  necessary  for  the  expeditious  com- 
pletion of  any  defense  access  road  project 
he  may  advance  to  any  State  out  of  funds 
appropriated  for  defense  access  roads  trans- 
ferred and  avaUable  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  thereof  to  enable  the  State 
highway  department  to  make  prompt  pay- 
ments for  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  and 
for  the  construction  as  it  progresses.  The 
sums  so  advanced  shall  be  deposited  In  a 
special  fund  by  the  State  official  authorized 
Dv  state  law  to  receive  such  funds,  to  be 
disbursed  solely  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  State  highway  department  for  rights-of- 
way  which  have  been  or  are  being  acquired 
and  for  construction  which  has  been  actual- 
ly performed  under  this  section  Upon  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  that  lunds  ad- 
vanced to  any  State  under  the  provtsions 
of  this  subsection  are  no  longer  required, 
the  amount  of  the  advance  which  is  de- 
termined to  be  in  excess  of  requirements  for 
the  project  shall  be  repaid  upon  his  demand, 
and  such  repajTnents  shall  be  returned  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from  which 
the  funds  were  advanced.' 

"(e)  Section  305  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'under  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  to  carry  out  tills 
title'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama: On  page  5.  after  line  7.  Insert  the 
following: 

"(f  I  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of  title 
23.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "On  any  project  where  actual  con- 
struction is  In  progress  and  visible  to  blgb- 
wav  n.sers.  the  State  highway  department 
shail  erect  such  informational  sign  or  signs 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  identifying 
the  project  and  the  respective  amounts  con- 
tributed therefor  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Go\'ernmeiUfe,"  " 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  has  been  circu- 
larized among  the  committee  and.  as 
far  as  I  know,  ha.*;  been  aereed  to  by 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority,  I  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  one. 
Actually,  it  is  one  that  should  have 
been  in  the  bill  before,  providing  for 
notification  to  the  general  public  to  the 
effect  that  Federal  moneys  are  included 
in  highway  construction  where  road 
signs  are  erected  by  the  State.     And.  I 
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congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
usually  very  learned  fashion  in  suggest- 
ing such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  these 
signs  is  It  proposed  to  erect,  and  how 
much  will  they  cost? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Well,  the 
cost  of  the  signs  that  are  erected  on 
Federal  hiphways  under  corLstniction  is 
not  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS  Who  is  going  to  pay  for 
them  if  the  Federal  Government  is  nof 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  State 
Highway  Department  pays  for  them 
entirely. 

Mr.  GROSS  ThLS  is  authorizing  the 
placing  of  the  signs;  is  that  all  it  does? 
It  directs  them  to  do  if^" 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  pre- 
scribes the  de.sirnation  of  the  highway 
system,  whether  it  is  prunarj-.  secondary, 
or  interstate,  and  how  much  Federal 
funcl^  are  available  for  the  construction 
of  the  project. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  this  going  to  be  on  a 
par  with  Civil  Defense  when  that  agency 
erected  huge  signs  on  many  highways 
saymg.  "This  road  will  be  turned  over 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency''"  Does 
anyone  think  a  highway  will  not  be 
taken  over  by  the  military  if  needed  in  an 
emergency']' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  civil  defense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  it  be  that  kind  of 
a  boondoggle'' 

Mr.  JOISTES  of  Alabama.  It  is  not 
going  to  involve  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral moneys, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  somebody  is  going 
to  pay  for  it.     I  would  hke  to  know  who. 

Mr.  B.-UoDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BAIX)WIN.  Actually,  at  the 
present  time  signs  are  erected  on  each 
Federal  interstate  highway  project,  but 
they  simply  are  general  signs  saying 
"Construction  is  m  progress."  And.  a 
great  number  of  people  think  it  is  a 
State  construction  program  and  they 
think  the  money  is  coming  from  the 
State.  Since  it  is  interstate,  they  are 
entitled  to  know  that  a  portion  of  these 
funds  is  coming  from  the  tax  dollar. 

Mr.  OROvSS  Would  there  be  any 
way  to  put  on  tho.se  sums  how  many  bil- 
lions have  ^>een  spent  on  the  foreign 
handout  prri.'ram^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Well.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  House  would  be 
ready  to  accept  that  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  highway 
program 

The  CH.AIRMAN     The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  :  Mr   JonesI. 
The  amer.dmtnit  wua  a^-'rced  to, 
Mr.  TABKR     Mr,  Chairmun.  I  offer 
ftii  amendment 

i  ho  Clerk  road  Rs  follows: 
Amendment  ofTnred  by  Mr  T\bct:  On  pagt 
a.  Una  a,  ivfter    urem"  und  baforn  tht  oommn, 
aUd  "out  ol  tiis  t)i||hWHy  uunt  fund," 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
a  quesdon  awhile  back  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  appropriations  could  be  out  of 
the  tmst  fund.  Frankly.  I  am  afraid 
there  might  be  a  construction  that  they 
would  be  not  taken  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Therefore,  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  which  will  unquestion- 
ably tie  it  in.  That  amendment  relates 
only  to  the  $925  million  item  which  ap- 
pears on  lines  2  and  3. 

Mr  F.A.LLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr  PALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  do  with  his  amendment  is  in  the  basic 
law.  However,  I  see  no  objection  to 
spelling  it  out  in  this  bill. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  What  this  does  is  refer 
specifically  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
as  it  relates  to  ."subsection  1  of  section  2, 
dealing  only  with  the  A-B-C  system. 
Clarifying  it  in  that  manner  I  think  is 
certainly  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr   Taber] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRNTAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DtL.ANEY.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  'H.R.  10495)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  m  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
520  ha  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendm^^nts  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
araendmenf  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  ea  gro.*; 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
pa.ssageof  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leKislatlve  dayH  in  which  to 
extend  their  remoj-ks  on  the  bill  Just 
pa.s8ed 

The  aPtlAlCER.  Without  objection,  It 
Ij  (to  ordered. 

Thera  waa  no  objection. 


RETIRED   PAY   RECOMPUTATION 
ACT  OF   1960 

Mr.  THORNBFJIRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  50G  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
11318)  to  provide  that  those  person.s  entitled 
to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1^49  who  were 
prohibited  from  computing  their  retired  pay 
or  retainer  pay  under  the  rates  provided  by 
the  Act  of  M.iy  20.  1958.  shrdl  be  entitled  to 
have  their  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  re- 
computed on  the  rates  of  basic  pay  provided 
by  the  Act  of  May  20,  19.58  Aft/-r  peneral 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exreed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  lufiiilxr  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlce.s,  t:.>-  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  .^uch  nmendmenta  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considk-red  as  ordered  'tn  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  dnal  passage 
without  Intervening  m^^tion  except  one  mo- 
tion  to    recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  T 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
after  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho   I  Mr    Bttdce). 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  506 
provides  for  the  cortsideration  of  H.R. 
11318,  to  provide  that  those  persons  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  un- 
der the  Caj-eer  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
who  were  prohibited  from  computing 
their  retired  pay  or  retamer  pay  under 
the  rates  provided  by  tlie  act  of  May  20, 
1958.  shall  be  entitled  to  have  thfur  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  recomputed  on 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  provided  by  the 
act  of  May  20.  1958.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

In  May  of  1958  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  based,  in  part,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Cordiiier  commit- 
tee. This  legislation  resulted  in  very 
substantial  increases  in  basic  pay  for  the 
senior  oflBcers  and  the  senior  noncom- 
missioned ofiQcers  on  active  duty  in  the 
uniformed  services. 

The  objective,  of  course,  was  to  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  a  service 
career  for  young  officers  and  Uiereby 
reduce  the  alarming  turnover  among 
outstanding  Junior  oflQcers  who  were 
leaving  the  armed  services. 

The  1958  Pay  Act  .set  up  a  sub.stantla]ly 
Improved  active  career  pattern  fur  both 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel;  however, 
It  departed  from  prevlou.s  pay  acta  in  lUi 
application  to  rem  i-d  pr»-.sonnel 

In  the  lias'.,  :r:;:(-(i  pci.sonuel  of  the 
armed  hvv\xv^  i.ii\c  no;  mally  partici- 
pated In  1  a.\  lulv.inces  or  roductiona 
granted  to  or  k-vi'd  uMiinst  active  duly 
personnel 

A-  tl'.r  time  the  11)58  leulnlnllon  wan 
boiiiK  con.sidt'iTcl,  th(<  Depiirtmeiit  of  De- 
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fense  recommended  no  increase  for  re- 
tired personnel. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  felt 
that  retired  per.sonnel  should  at  least  re- 
ceive a  co.st -of -living  increase.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  committee  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  adopted,  a  6-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  all  retired  person- 
nel regardless  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  were  retired. 

The  1958  act  has  accomplished  many 
of  its  objectives.  There  has  been,  in  both 
oflicer  and  enlisted  categories,  an  increase 
in  retention  of  .specially  skilled  person- 
nel. However,  there  has  been  a  mount- 
ing concern  from  many  quarters  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  eventual  effect  on 
the  armed  services  of  the  departure  from 
traditional  retirement  pay  procedures 
that  was  embodied  in  the  1958  act. 

Military  personnel  for  many  yeais  have 
been  considered  lifetime  members  of  the 
mdlitai-y  service  to  which  they  belong. 
Even  after  they  are  retired  from  the  serv- 
ice of  which  they  are  a  member,  they 
are  subject  to  military  discipline  and. 
under  certain  circumstances,  can  be  re- 
called to  active  duty  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily. 

Their  retirement  pay  is  always  based 
on  basic  pay,  exclusive  of  allowances. 
Th(>  ma.ximum  retirement  pay  is  75  per- 
cent of  basic  pay.  but  a  considerably 
lesser  percentage  of  total  active  duty 
paj  and  allowances. 

Authorized  allowances  for  housing  and 
subsistence  are  based  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's obliKation  to  provide  quarters  for 
a  service  member  and,  if  otherwise  quali- 
fiec,  for  his  dependents,  or  a  cash  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof.  Subsistence  is 
based  uF>on  the  concept  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  either  furnish  food  in  kind  or 
a  cash  allowance  in  lieu  thereof.  Allow- 
ances do  not  follow  an  individual  into 
retirement — no  retirement  pay  is  based 
upon  the  allowances  received  by  the  in- 
dividual while  serving  on  active  duty. 

Thus  proposed  legislation  in  fiscal  year 
1961  will  increase  retirement  costs  from 
an  estimated  5775  million  to  S806  mil- 
lion. By  1965  the  present  projected  re- 
tirement cost  will  exceed  $1,175  million. 
By  1980.  military  retirement  costs,  with- 
out further  pay  increases,  will  exceed  $3 
billion. 

I'  should  be  stated,  however,  that  re- 
tirement costs  reflect  the  size  of  the  ac- 
tive duty  forces.  There  is  invariably  a 
lag  between  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
retired  list. 

Enactment  of  HR  11318  is  recom- 
mended by  the  E>epartment  of  the  De- 
fense, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
teri)oses  no  objection. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Re.solutlon  506 

Mr  Speaker  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time 

Mr  nUDOE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myielf  such  time  as  I  may  reqtiire. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  came  to  the  floor 
with  the  unonlmou.s  reixjrt  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  think, 
however,  that  the  ConKrew  should  bcKlii 
to  examine  .some  of  these  built-in  ex- 
perditurcfl  that  recur  ev(«r>'  year  Now 
wc  arc  placed  In  a  position  whcit  the 


retired  pay  of  the  retired  military  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  SI  billion  per  year, 
which  must  be  provided  by  tax  money. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  fiscal  year 
1970  that  figure  will  be  $3  billion  per 
annum.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  particular  bill,  but  I  think  it  is 
something  Congress  should  keep  in  mind 
in  enacting  any  future  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  oppo.sition 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11318)  to  provide 
that  those  per.sons  entitled  to  retired  pay 
or  retainer  pay  under  the  Career  Com- 
pen-sation  Act  of  1949  who  were  pro- 
hibited from  computing  their  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the  rates  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958.  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  recomputed  on  the  rate«  of 
ba.sic  pay  provided  by  the  act  of  May 
20.  1958. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11318,  with 
Mr.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  title  of  the  bill  adequately 
expresses  its  purpose.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  valuable  to  the  membership  to 
review  briefly  the  histon.-  of  the  military' 
retirement  system  because  then  I  think 
it  will  be  more  easily  understood  why  we 
feel  it  to  be  important  that  this  bill  be 
enacted. 

At  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
adopted  we  had  previously  had  a  mili- 
tary force  operating  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  After  our  system  of 
Government  went  into  effect,  the  ofHcers 
of  the  Military  Establishment  were,  of 
course,  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  But,  not  being 
appointed  for  a  definite  period  of  time, 
they  were  appointed  for  a  continuing 
period  of  time,  so  that  it  developed  that 
there  was  no  termination  as  to  the  np- 
polntment  and  they  continued  on  in- 
definitely 

7  his  became  very  Important  in  1861 ,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  At  that 
time  we  had  on  duty  In  the  military  es- 
tablishment many  superannuated  offi- 
cers, becnu.se  there  was  no  retirement 
system  and  no  means  by  which  officers 
could  be  required  to  leave  active  duty 
notwithstanding  ngc  or  physical  condi- 
tion 

It  IB  reported  that  at  that  lime  there 
were  four  regiments  of  artillery,  for  In- 
stance, and  that  the  colonels  In  com- 
mand of  them  were  all  incapacitated  for 
field  service,  yet  they  remained  In  com- 


mand There  were  also  a  number  of 
naval  officers  who  had  been  confined  to 
institutions,  but  were  still  carried  on  the 
active  list. 

The  most  significant  example  of  all. 
of  course,  was  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  who 
in  1849  had  been  one  of  our  two  com- 
manders in  the  Mexican  War  and  who 
was  still  the  commanding  general  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  was  greatly  advanced  in 
age  and  suffermg  from  dropsy  and  gout. 
In  those  days,  of  course,  a  general  who 
could  not  mount  a  horse  was  under  a 
severe  handicap  and  General  Scott  could 
not  mount  a  horse.  So  in  1861,  in  an 
attempt  to  revitalize  the  Federal  Army, 
a  retirement  system  was  adopted.  It 
provided  for  retirement  of  those  persons 
with  over  40  years  of  service  upon  their 
application  and  gave  the  President 
IX)wer  to  direct  that  officers  of  that 
length  of  sei-vice  be  retired.  At  that 
time  the  retired  pay  in  the  Military  EIs- 
tablishment  wa5  related  to  the  active 
duty  pay  and  constantly  since  1861,  re- 
tired pay  has  been  a  percentage  of  the 
current  military  pay  received  by  the  mili- 
taiy.  We  have  done  that  m  each  pay 
bill  from  the  beginning.  That  is,  we  have 
permitted  those  persons  previously  re- 
tired to  recompute  their  retired  pay  on 
the  new  higher  rate.  With  one  excep- 
tion, which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment, 
that  has  been  done.  In  the  pay  bill  of 
1958,  the  recommendation  which  came 
to  us  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  that  those  previously  retired  receive 
no  increase  whatever.  We  were  operat- 
ing under  a  budgetary  ceiling.  How- 
ever, because  it  was  agreed  that  there 
had  been  a  mateiial  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  there  was  another  provision  in 
the  bill  which  granted  a  6  {percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  to  those  already  re- 
tired. 

In  other  words,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  recommended,  and  the 
House  passed  and  it  became  a  law,  that 
tiio^,e  previously  retired  would  receive  a 
6-percent  increase.  That  became  the 
law,  as  I  said,  and  has  continued  to  be 
the  situation  since  June  1,  1958.  That 
is,  those  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958 
received  a  6-percent  increase;  those  re- 
tired after  June  1,  1958  compute  Uieir 
retii-ed  pay  on  the  new  rates.  This  has 
proven  to  be  very  upsetting  to  morale 
because  of  the  traditional  system  under 
which  retired  personnel  except  for  the 
period  1922-1926,  have  computed  their 
retired  pay  on  the  current  pay  rates.  It 
is  obMous  why  those  persons  previously 
retired  feel  they  have  been  deprived  of 
a  vary  valuable  and  a  traditional  right. 
Tho.se  on  active  duty  are  al.so  very  deep- 
ly concerned  about  this  situation.  We 
all  know  what  happen.s  to  a  per.son  on 
a  fixed  income  because  of  inflation  The 
active  duty  peisonnel  feel  they  have  lost 
a  most  valuable  and  traditional  right- 
real  security  for  the  future  in  that  here- 
tofore tliey  had  u  retirement  system 
which  wft.s  geared  to  the  existing  pay 
.scales  so  that  they  could  look  U)  their 
retirement  with  a  fecUnR  of  securlly 

The  ProMdent  in  hu  budget  meKKiirc 
Ihi.s  yiiir  used  thlH  laniiuaBc 

•I'rivcliiioniUly  rtttf*  of  pRy  for  rpilriHl  mlll- 
lury    pt'rtionnf;    ha\r    been   proporiliHiuie   io 
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current  rate«  of  pay  for  active  personnel. 
The  1958  Military  Pay  Act  departed  from  thla 
establlahed  formula  by  providing  for  a  6- 
percent  increaae  rather  than  a  proportionate 
mcreitse  for  everyone  retired  prior  to  lea  ef- 
fective date  of  June  1,  1958.  I  endorse 
pending  legislation  that  will  restore  the 
txadlUonal  relationship  between  retired  and 
active  duty  pay  rates. 

The  President  in  his  fiscal  1961  budget 
message  requested  that  funds  be  made 
available  to  pay  the  additional  amount 
so  that  it  has  been  budgeted  by  the 
President. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  after  an 
investigation  of  the  matter,  stated  to  the 
committee  that  it  "believes  the  net  re- 
suit  would  be  of  significant  value  by  in- 
creasing the  morale,  efficiency,  and  eflec- 
tiveness  of  our  active  duty  career  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  avoiding  discrimination 
against  retired  personnel  who  served 
their  country  faithfully  and  well." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  informed 
the  committee  as  follows: 

Undoubtedly,  there  la  merit  in  the  asser- 
tion that  morale  in  the  active  forces  will  be 
further  enhanced  by  re.s'orlng  the  Increase 
to  those  receiving  retired  pay  under  the  same 
law  but  retired  prior  to  J-.me  1,  1958. 

The  Defen."?e  Department  does  not  desire 
any  discrimination  to  exl.st  against  our  re- 
tired personnel  and  particularly  those  oflB- 
cers  who  txsre  the  brunt  of  senior  responsi- 
bility in  comm^vnd  during  wartime,  many 
of  whom  did  so  with  great  distinction, 
patriotism,  and  heroism. 

The  bill  will  do  exactly  what  I  have 
stated.  Of  course  the  number  of  people 
to  be  aCTected  by  the  bill  15  already  es- 
tablished. Therefore  the  cost  of  the 
bill,  while  recurrine.  will  recur  at  a  lower 
amount  each  year,  becau.se  as  those  re- 
tired members  pass  on  no  others  will 
enter.  It  is  only  those  persons  who  re- 
tired prior  to  June  1,  1958,  and  are  paid 
under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  who  are  affect^J  So  that  while 
the  cost  is  material  about  $33  million 
for  fiscal  1961,  it  will  reduce  each  year 
thereafter 

In  all  instances  where  pay  scales  are 
established  within  the  body  of  the  stat- 
ut«  itself,  it  is  most  difScult  so  say  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  each  individual. 
However,  we  i;ave  included  in  the  report 
exactly  what  happerus  to  the  various  pay 
scales,  based  upon  typical  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  an  analy.si,?  of  average  pay  in- 
crea.ses  for  those  reasons  with  those 
years  of  service.  I  would  re<iuest  that 
for  any  specific  determination  of  what 
would  go  to  any  particular  individual, 
that  you  refer  to  the  report,  because  it  is 
set  out  in  complete  detail. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieXd"^ 

Mr.  KILDAY.    I  y^eld. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  in  any  sense  this 
will  cause  any  change  in  the  amount  paid 
to  the  widows  and  minor  children  of  ofTi- 
cers  after  death. 

Mr.  KULDAY.  The  Sun-ivors  Benefits 
Act  is  ba.sed  upon  a  percentage  of  the 
active  duty  pay  So,  while  this  bill  does 
not  do  that,  it  ha.s  been  automatic.  In 
other  words,  the  wife  and  children  of  a 
deceased  service  m.ember,  or  one  who  dies 
with  service-connected  disability,  draws 
$112  per  month,  plus  12  percent  of  the 


base  pay  of  the  service  member  computed 
on  the  latest  pay  rate. 
Mrs*  CHURCH.    I  rose  because  of  my 

interest  in  the  surviving  widow  and 
minor  children,  since  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the 
bill  would  taper  off  as  each  officer  dies 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Well.  It  tapers  off  be- 
cause the  survivor  does  not  draw  the 
same  amount  as  an  active  duty  person- 
nel, and  the  bill  is  applicable  only  to 
retired  personnel. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.^uch  times  as  he  may  de.sire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Gavin". 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  allow  those  who 
compute  their  retired  pay  under  the 
rates  set  forth  in  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949  and  who  retired  before 
June  1.  1958,  to  recompute  their  retired 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  rates  con- 
tained in  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  in  1861  there  has 
been,  with  one  exception,  a  continuing 
and  vital  relation.ship  between  active 
duty  pay  and  retired  pay.  This  one  ex- 
ception took  place  in  1922  when  pay  in- 
creases were  granted  t^  all  military  per- 
sonnel, except  retired  officers.  Pour 
years  later,  in  the  1926  Pay  Act.  the 
Congress  restored  the  normal  relation- 
ship between  the  two  types  of  pay  for 
the  officers  affected  by  the  earlier  act. 

Durinu  the  economy  period  of  the 
early  1930's.  the  pay  cuts  impxjsed  upon 
act;ve  duty  personnel  were  extended  to 
retired  personnel.  This  action  and  the 
1926  action,  together  with  the  fact  that 
retii-ed  F>ersons  are  not  only  subject  to 
trial  by  court-martial  but  also  to  recall, 
point  up  that  retired  personnel  do  in- 
deed remain  part  of  the  Militai-y  Estab- 
iLshment. 

I  think  we  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  many  persons  on  the  retired  list  are 
not  there  by  choice.  Retired  status  has 
been  Irapased  upon  them,  not  because 
they  are  incompetent  or  unable  to  per- 
form arduous  duty,  but  because  this 
country  ha.s  to  keep  the  military  services 
yuung,  dynamic  and  ready  for  any 
eventuality. 

Their  devotion  and  dedication  during 
their  careers  was  predicated  upon  the 
certainty  that  they  would  receive  that 
perreiitago  of  the  active  duty  pay  of 
the  grade  and  length  of  service  which 
is  preBcribed  by  law.  This  has  always 
been  one  of  the  strong  points  in  selling 
a  militai-y  career  to  either  the  recruit  or 
the  yaung  ofBcer. 

Military  pay  rates  have  always  been 
set  so  as  to  consider  retired  pay  as 
earned  pay,  but  payment  is  deferred  un- 
til the  individual  has  earned  his  right  to 
apply  for  retirement. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  11318 
and  believe  it  will  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  morale  of  all  service  personnel. 
active  and  retired,  and  keep  faith  with 
those  who  served  loyally  and  well  and 
kept  faith  with  our  country  in  trying 
times. 

Mr.  RATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
received  unanimous  approval  of  our 
committee.  It  merely  restores  to  retired 
personnel  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  exercised  for  many  years,  starting 
in  1861. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpOvSe  of  H.R. 
11318  is  to  return  to  the  traditional  sys- 
tem of  military  retired  pay  from  which 
we  departed  in  the  Pay  Act  of  1958. 

Although  *he  group  Involved  is  rela- 
tively limited  and  will  grow  smaller  as 
death  takes  its  toll  over  the  years,  It  Is 
important  that  we  take  this  move  as  a  re- 
assurance and  an  incentive  to  the  young 
men  now  in  the  service  who  we  hope 
will  make  a  career  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. This  was  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  1958  Pay  Act  and  it  is  al.so  the  basic 
pui-pose  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  defended  prop- 
erly, we  must  have  a  force  In  being 
capable  of  instant  action. 

We  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  time 
required  for  the  mobilization  of  citizen 
annies;  we  must  have  armed  services 
composed  in  good  measure  of  car(  er  pro- 
fessional military  personnel.  It  xa  im- 
portant that  we  continue  fro  provide  the 
traditional  incentives  for  that  career. 

Except  for  temporary  departures, 
military  retired  pay  has  always  been 
based  on  current  active  duty  pay  scales. 
This,  has  provided  fie  assurance  that 
whatever  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living, 
retired  personnel  need  not  fear  that  they 
will  be  forrrotten  with  a  retired  pay  which 
has  last  its  purchasing  power. 

This  assurance  is  important  for  two 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  military  retired  pay 
Is  not  a  pension.  It  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  retainer  pay.  Unlike  retired  people 
in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  the  retired 
military  are  not  separated  from  their 
service.  They  are  still  members,  al- 
though inactive,  and  have  always  so 
regarded  themselves,  as  they  are  in  fact 
in  law.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  they 
are  still  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
their  services  and  also  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
retired  personnel  are  subject  to  recall 
to  active  duty.  These  obligation.s  are 
real  and  they  are  borne  with  pride  by 
our  devoted  retired  personnel. 

Of  equal  Importance  as  a  reason  for 
our  system  of  military  retired  pay  is  the 
nature  of  the  military  profession  itself. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  combat 
personnel  are  not  trained  in  skills  which 
can  be  translated  into  civilian  occupa- 
tions. 

It  is  essential  that  these  oflflcers  and 
enlisted  personnel  go  through  their 
careers  without  having  to  worry  about 
learning  another  occupation  on  the  side 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  upon 
retirement. 

I  think  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  military  profession  is  a  young  man's 
game,  especially  for  the  senior  commis- 
sioned oflQcers,  and  we  must  necessarily 
place  them  on  the  retired  list  at  a  time 
when  their  family  responsibilities  are  at 
their  highest.  If  we  are  to  demand  and 
receive  the  complete  dedication  which 
our  career  military  personnel  should  give 
their  jobs  we  must  see  to  it  that  any 
doubt  as  to  their  family's  security  after 
retirement  does  not  arise. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 
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Mr,  CRAMEJl.  Mr.  Chali-man,  1  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  having  introduced 
.similar  legislation  myself,  in  H.R.  6367. 
The  objective  of  mv  b.'.l  was  to  imiove 
all  inequities  that  resulted  from  tho  1958 
Career  Compensation  Act,  and  to  remove 
all  discrimination — a  bill  to  restore  the 
traditional  relationship  between  active 
duty  pay  and  retired  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services 

My  bill,  in  general,  provided  that  in 
order  to  eliminate  discrimination,  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  retired 
before  June  1,  1958.  would  have  his  re- 
tired pay  computed  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  who  retire  in  the  future. 

This  is  only  fair,  e<iuitable  and  just — 
what  we  are  accomplishing  in  this  bill 
before  the  House  today,  H.R.  11318. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr,  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  11318,  This 
bill  simpb'  corrects  the  inequity  that  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  1958  act  and  restores  the  original 
relationship  t)etween  retired  military 
personnel  and  active  duty  personnel. 

This  bill  is  important,  I  believe,  be- 
cause retired  military  personnel  will  feel 
assurance  that  they  will  continue  in  this 
traditional  relationship.  I  am  glad  the 
Committe'e  has  brought  this  bill  hetore 
us  today  and  I  hope  it  is  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  wiU  consider  proposed  legis- 
lation which  will  restore  a  tradition  of 
basmg  retired  pay  for  members  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
isting pay  scales — a  tradition  that  was 
in  effect,  v.ith  only  one  exception,  from 
1861  to  1958.  This  will  be  accx)mplished 
through  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11318. 

The  t>cst  way  to  describe  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  quote  the  title,  which 
states  that  it  is  a  bill  "to  provide  that 
those  persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  under  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949  who  were  prohibited 
from  computing  their  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  under  the  rates  provided  by 
the  act  of  May  20,  1958,  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  their  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
recomputed  on  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1948." 

Retainer  pay  foes  to  f.eet  reservists 
who  are,  for  practical  purposes,  retired, 
but  have  not  yet  completed  a  total  of  30 
years  of  service.  Retired  pay  goes  to  re- 
tired personnel. 

On  May  20.  1958,  the  Congress  enacted 
into  law  the  Pay  Act  of  1958,  to  be  effec- 
tive Jime  1,  1958. 

You  will  recall  that  this  act  was  ba.sed, 
in  part,  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  so-called  Cordiner  Committee. 

In  1958  the  Nation  was  aroused  by  the 
loss  of  skilled  personnel  from  our  Armed 
Forces. 


Officers  were  not  seeking  regular  com- 
missions, and  many  offlcers  with  regular 
cjmmissions  were  resigning  long  before 
reaching  retirement  age. 

Enlisted  personnel  were  reenhsting  in 
specialties  in  which  we  had  surplus 
numbers:  but  enlisted  personnel  who 
possessed  specialties  in  short  supply  were 
reenhsting  at  an  alarmingly  low  rate. 

Thus,  the  Congress  enacted  into  law 
the  Pay  Act  of  1958. 

Now  that  act  provided  very  substantial 
pay  increases  for  the  senior  officers  in 
our  armed  services  and  for  our  senior 
noncommissioned  ofBcers.  The  objective 
was  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  a 
service  career. 

In  plain  language,  the  law  provided 
higher  pay  for  the  senior  grades  so  that 
younger  ofBcers  would  have  something 
to  look  forward  to  insofar  as  pay  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  example,  re- 
ceived a  46  percent  increase  in  basic  pay; 
lieutenant  generals  averaged  a  pay  in- 
crease of  28  percent;  major  generals, 
29  percent;  brigadier  generals,  31  per- 
cent; colonels,  20  percent;  lieutenant 
colonels,  16  percent;  majors,  11  percent: 
captains,  10  percent;  first  bcutcnants.  6 
percent:  and  even  second  lieutenants 
with  over  2  years  of  service  received  a 
6  percent  increase. 

Two  new  enlisted  grades  were  created. 
E-8.  or  first  sergeant,  and  E-9.  or  ser- 
geant major,  which  provided  pay  in- 
creases of  21  percent  and  41  percent  re- 
spectively, above  the  pay  which  pre- 
viously existed  for  an  E-7.  or  sergeant 
first  class.  Other  enlisted  grades  were 
also  increased. 

We  were  losing  good  men,  and  the  new 
law  was  passed  to  keep  them. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1P58  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommended  substantial  increases 
in  basic  pay  for  certain  personnel,  but  it 
contained  no  recommendation  for  any 
increase  whatsoever  for  those  men  on  the 
retired  list. 

The  Defense  Department  proposal  did 
recommend,  however,  a  temporary  6-per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  for  certain 
active-duty  personnel. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
\i.sed  the  proposals  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and,  in  addition,  recommended  to 
the  House  that  all  persons  retired  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  receive  a  6-percent 
cost-of-living  increase. 

This  proposal  eventually  became  law. 

As  a  result,  we  created  two  different 
categories  of  retired  personnel  who  are 
paid  under  the  same  law. 

Since  the  1958  Pay  Act  merely  changed 
the  pay  scales  of  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act.  but  became  effective  on  June  1, 
1958.  and  was  not  applicable  to  anyone 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  we  created  a 
situation  in  which  we  had  two  categories 
of  retired  personnel  retired  for  the  same 
degree  of  disability,  or  \^ith  the  same 
length  of  service,  in  the  same  grade  or 
rank,  but  receiving  substantial  differ- 
ences in  retired  pay. 

Now,  how  is  this  possible? 


Well.  I  stated  that  we  increased  tlie 
pay  of  a  colonel,  for  example,  by  20  per- 
cent,  and   we   increased   the  pay   of   a 

;^erge^nt  first  class  by  11  percent. 

A  colonel  retired  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice on  May  1,  1958,  now  receives  relire- 
m.ent  pay  in  the  amount  of  $644  a  month. 
Before  the  Pay  Act  of  1958.  he  received 
$608  a  month. 

You  will  recall  that  we  gave  him  a 
6  percent  cost-of-living  increase. 

Therefore,  we  increased  his  retired 
pay  by  6  percent  of  $608.  The  net  result 
was  to  give  him  retired  pay  in  the 
amount  of  SC44  a  month. 

But  a  colonel  retired  after  June  1, 
1958.  the  day  the  Pay  Act  became  effec- 
tive, because  of  the  substantial  increase 
of  20  percent  in  the  basic  pay  scales  of 
a  colonel,  receives  $738  a  month. 

Thus,  there  is  a  dilTerence  of  $94  a 
month — for  the  same  rank  and  the  same 
length  of  service. 

An  E-7.  or  sergeant  fust  class,  with  23 
years  of  service,  for  example,  retired 
prior  to  June  1.  1953,  received  $183  a 
month.  The  1958  Pay  Act  gave  him  a 
6-percent  increase  in  retired  pay.  raising 
hin-j  to  $194  a  month.  But  the  E-7,  or 
sergeant  first  class,  who  retired  after 
June  1.  1958.  receives  $201  a  month. 
Tlius,  there  is  a  difference  of  $7  a 
month — for  the  same  rank,  same  length 
of  service,  and  quite  likely,  the  same  re- 
sponsibility. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  we  have 
two  types  of  personnel  who  are  paid 
under  tlie  same  law,  served  in  the  same 
grade,  have  the  same  length  of  service, 
may  have  assumed  the  same  respon- 
sibility, and  may  have  fought  in  the 
same  wars,  but  who  have  substantial 
dincrences  in  retired  pay  because  one 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  and  the 
ether  after  that  date. 

Now  v.hat  the  bill  H.R.  11318  will  do 
is  to  put  all  personnel  who  are  paid 
under  the  same  law  in  the  same  status 
insofar  as  entitlement  is  concerned. 

In  other  words,  all  officer  and  enlisted 
retired  personnel  who  are  paid  under 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  and  who 
have  the  same  erade  and  length  of  serv- 
ice or  degree  of  di-sability,  will  receive 
the  same  retired  pay  except  that  those 
who  received  a  cost  of  living  increase 
in  1958.  which  may  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  inr-rease  m  the  pay  scales,  will 
continue  to  receive  the  greater  amount 
provided  by  the  cost  of  living  increase. 

Now  what  are  we  talking  about  in 
terms  of  numbers? 

Well,  the  bill  applies  to  about  118,000 
persons.  There  are  114.000  in  the 
Armed  Services,  and  about  4.000  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  the  Public  Health  Fervice. 

I  should  mention  here  that  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  as 
well  as  the  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  are 
all  paid  under  the  pay  scales  contained 
in  the  Career  Compensation  Act. 

Insofar  as  the  armed  services  are 
concerned,  that  is,  the  Army,  Na^T.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  49,884  ofBcers 
will  receive  a  pay  increase  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  64.274  enlisted 
personnel. 
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However,  the  increased  pay  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  will  vary  considerably  among 


officer  grades  and  enlisted  grades.    The  increases,  as  well  as  the  average  amounts 

following     breakdown     indicates     who  they  wiU  receive  in  each  grade  and  the 

among   the    retired    personnel    will    get  number  of  people  affected : 

OFFICERS 


Retired 
pay  grade 


O-IO 
0-9 

o-« 

0-7 

0-6 


R-ink 


CS,    CNO,    CMS,    and 
CJC3. 

Oeneral 

Lieutenant  general - 

Major  eeneral --- 

Brigadier  general 

Colonel— 


Total  persoiinel  and  ad  iitional  average 
annual  Incr  »a8e 


U  will  pet  $4,586  more  per 


41  will  get  $3,191  more  per  year. 
126  will  pet  $2,394  more  iw  •  year. 
817  will  (ret  $l.yl8  more  ve. •  year. 
1,130  will  get  $l,41fi  more  i  cr  year. 
12,933  will  get  $1,035  more  per  year. 


E-7 
E-6 
E-5 
E-4 
E-3 
E-2 


Sergeant,  1st  class 

StalT  sergeant 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private,  1st  class- 
Private 


r?r 


50,1»)  will  get  $113  more 
7,141  will  gel  $1"  more  per 
3,  lft9  will  get  $47  more  pei 
2,543  will  zet  $22  more  i>cr 
516  will  get  $4  more  |>er 
666  will  get  $6  more  i>or  y<far 


•  y«»r 


year. 


Retired 
pay  grade 


0-5 

o-» 

0-8 
0-2 
O-l 


Rank 


Lieutenant  colonel 

Major 

Captain — 

1st  lieutenant 

2rt  lieutenant 

Total    officers    (Including 
warrant  officers). 


Total  personnel  and  additional  average 
annual  increase 


10,177  will  get  $526  more  per  year. 
11,036  will  get  $103  more  per  year, 
2,556  will  get  $83  more  per  year. 
2,143  will  get  $38  more  per  year. 
1  will  get  $25  more  per  year. 
49,8M. 


ENLISTED 


year. 
year, 
year, 
year. 


R-1 


Recruit -- 

Total  enlLste<l 

Orand  total  (officers,  en- 
liste<l,  and  warrant  offi- 
cers). 


53  will  bet  $10  more  per  year. 

tM,274. 

114,1. SB. 


The  proposed  legislation  will  cost 
$33,600,000  m  fiscal  1961. 

We  all  know  that  military  retirement 
costs  are  increa.sing  at  a  substantial  rate. 

In  fiscal  1961,  without  the  propo.sed 
legislation,  retirement  costs  for  the  De- 
partment of  IDofense  will  amount  to 
$775  million,  and  with  the  proposed  leg- 
islation will  increase  to  $806  million. 

This  amoimt  will  increase  each  year  as 
the  total  number  of  retired  personnel 
increase 

The  total  number  of  retired  personnel 
will  increase,  because  we  have  main- 
tained a  force  since  World  War  IT  far 
in  excess  of  that  which  existed  prior  to 
World  War  II  We  expanded  our  mili- 
tar>-  structure  in  1939  and  1940,  and  aft- 
er World  War  II  maintained  an  average 
strength  in  excess  of  2,500.000  We  are 
now  20  years  away  from  1940,  and  re- 
tirement costs  will  begin  to  increase  as 
the  number  of  personnel  on  the  retired 
list  increases. 

This  is  a  deferred  cost  of  national  de- 
fense 

Now  what  is  the  justification  for  the 
proposed  legislation  from  the  viewpoint 
of  morale,  tradition,  precedent,  equity, 
and  fairness'^ 

Well,  we  adopted  the  first  retirement 
system  for  our  Armed  Forces  in  1861. 
And  we  geared  the  retirement  pay  to  the 
active  duty  pay. 

For  many,  many  years  the  retirement 
pay  of  service  personnel  has  been  based 
upon  the  years  of  sei-vice  that  an  indi- 
vidual contributes  to  the  Nation,  multi- 
plied by  2'2  percent  times  the  basic  pay 
of  his  grade  Let  me  explain  that 
further 

Let  us  take  the  basic  pay  of  a  colonel 
with  26  years  of  service.  His  basic  pay 
is  $985  a  month,  but  he  receives  a  sub- 
sistence allowance  and  a  quarters  allow- 
ance which  increases  his  total  monthly 
pay  to  $1,169. 

If  he  retires  with  26  years  of  service, 
he  will  receive  26  years  times  2>2  per- 
cent, which  amounts  to  65  percent  of  his 
basic   pay.   that   is  65  percent   of  $985 

This  gives  him  $640  in  retired  pay  per 
month. 

In  other  words,  he  cannot  include  any 
of  his  allowances  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting his  retired  pay. 


Allowances  do  not  follow  an  officer 
or  enlisted  man  into  retirement. 

And  for  that  matter,  neither  does 
flightipay.  nor  any  ocher  .special  pay  such 
as  proficiency  pay  or  personal  money 
allowances  for  the  very  senior  officers. 

Nov  this  has  been  the  system  for 
many  years 

For  years  people  who  have  joined  the 
Armejd  Services  have  felt  that  one  of 
the  advantages  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  is  that  tiieir  retired 
pay  »ould  always  be  multiplied  against 
existing  pay  scales,  regardless  of  what 
they  were  If  they  went  up,  their  pay 
went, up;  if  the  pay  .scales  went  down. 
their  retired  pay  went  down. 

Thus,  if  the  Congress  increased  basic 
pay.  the  man  on  the  retired  list  felt 
that  he  would  also  receive  the  same  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  his  years  of 
service. 

This  system  of  wedding  together  re- 
tired pay  to  existiim  pay  .scales  continued 
from  1861  to  1922.  or  61  years. 

In  1922,  Congress  enacted  a  general 
pay  increase,  and  left  out  the  officers 
then  on  the  retired  list.  But  the  Con- 
gress corrected  that  situation  4  years 
later, in  1926 

In  1949  we  did  change  the  disability 
retirement  system  and  this,  of  course, 
was  justified  in  view  of  the  evidence 
disclosed  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  regard  to  the  abuses  that 
existed  in  the  disability  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Prior  to  October  12,  1949,  an  officer 
could  be  retired  for  disability  if  he  was 
found  unfit  for  full  duty. 

It  did  not  make  any  difference  how  dis- 
abled he  was.  If  he  was  unfit  for  full 
field  duty,  he  was  retired  for  disability 
and  neceived  75  percent  of  his  basic  pay. 
tax  free,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  October  12,  1949.  we  made  dis- 
ability retirement  applicable  not  only 
to  ofQcers,  but  also  to  all  enlisted  per- 
sonnel :  and  in  addition,  we  changed  the 
system.  We  said  that  hereafter  persons 
retired  for  disability  would  compute 
their  retired  pay  based  upon  their  de- 
gree of  disability,  or  their  years  of  serv- 
ice, whichever  gave  them  a  greater 
amount. 


Degree  of  disability  is  determined  by 
using  Veterans'  Administration  stand- 
ards. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  does  not 
make  the  examinations,  but  the  stand- 
ards used  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion determine  the  degree  of  disability. 

Those  who  had  been  retired  for  dis- 
ability prior  to  that  date  were  given  the 
choice  of  choosing  to  keep  their  old  re- 
tired pay,  which  was  75  percent  of  the 
pay  scales  in  existence  prior  to  October 
12,  1949,  or  qualifying  for  the  new  pay 
scales  on  the  basis  of  the  determination 
made  as  to  their  degree  of  disability 
or  length  of  service  under  the  Career 
Compensation  Act. 

We  thus  changed  the  system  of  dis- 
ability retirement  in  1949.  But  those 
previously  retired  for  length  of  sei"vice. 
or  75  percent  disability,  were  allowed  to 
compute  their  retired  pay  under  the  new 
and  increased  active  duty  pay  scales. 
This  proposal,  HR  11318.  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  change  the  disability  retire- 
ment system  by  one  iota.  We  think  that 
system  is  sound  and  should  not  be 
changed. 

But  in  1958,  because  of  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Congress 
did  not  allow  the  existing  pay  scales  to 
be  made  applicable  to  those  on  the  re- 
tired list  who  were  being  paid  under  the 
same  law.  Congress  limited  retired  per- 
sonnel to  a  cost-of-living  increase. 

That  is  what  the  proposed  legislation 
will  correct. 

The  President  stated  in  his  budget 
message  that  he  favors  this  legislation 
and  indicated  that  funds  will  be  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1961  to  cover  the  costs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now 
strongly  endorses  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion, as  do  various  veterans  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation, Retired  Officers  A.ssociation. 
and  other  organizations.  Many  Stale 
legislatures  have  adopted  resolutions 
asking  Congress  to  pa-ss  this  bill. 

This  bill  simply  carries  out  the  tradi- 
tional policy  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1861  of  computing  retired  pay  on 
the  basis  of  the  active  duty  pay  scales, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  whether  they 
go  up  or  down. 
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In  only  one  instance  in  the  past,  ex- 
cept for  the  chanu'e  in  the  disability  re- 
tirement system,  has  Congress  departed 
from  this  concept. 

In  other  words,  from  1861  to  1958,  ex- 
cept for  a  4-year  period  from  1922  to 
1926,  the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been  to  compute  retired  mihtary  pay  on 
the  basis  of  existing  active  duty  pay 
scales. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  that  retired 
!:)ersonnel  are  .still  memberF  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  They  are  subject  to  court - 
martial,  and  under  certain  conditions 
they  may  be  called  to  active  duty  with- 
out their  consent. 

This  bill  is  sound.  It  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  these  retired  personnel 
should  have  their  retired  pay  ba.sed  on 
present  active  duty  pay  scales. 

The  bill  has  been  imanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KII-DAY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  neiuleman  from  Mary- 
land   Mr   Foley  I 

Mr.  I'XDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
supix)rt  the  bill  and  to  point  out  that 
on  January  22.  19&9.  I  introduced  a  com- 
panion mea  ure.  H  R.  3164. 

I  believe  this  leeislation  is  equitable 
and,  therefore   support  it. 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California    Mr  McFall  i 

Mr  McPALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  ruse 
in  support  of  the  legislation.  I  feel  it 
is  equitable  and  necessary  I  commend 
the  coninutiee  for  brini,'ini4  it  to  the 
floor 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  ChauTnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr   Cohelan!. 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
65.000  retired  enli.sted  men  and  some 
50,000  retired  officers  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  will  re- 
ceive retired  pay  equal  to  that  of  their 
fellows  who  retired  after  June  1.  1958. 
as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  today,  HR    11318. 

BasiciiUy  tins  is  an  equalization  meas- 
ure which  corrects  an  existing  situation 
in  which  mihtary  personnel  retired,  for 
example,  on  May  30  or  31  of  1958  receive 
benefits  substantially  lower  than  those 
retired  a  few  days  later.  The  correction 
thus  made  reestablishes  past  procedure 
by  which  retired  armed  services  person- 
nel have  participated  in  pay  adjust- 
ments for  active  duty  personnel.  This 
past  procedure  was  changed  in  1958 
when,  at  the  time  of  the  pa.s.sage  of  the 
1958  Pay  Act,  the  Department  of  I3e- 
fense  reconnnended  that  increases  not 
be  extended  to  retired  personnel.  Now 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
studied  its  earlier  position  and.  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates, 
"after  further  consideration  now  be- 
lieves it  only  equitable  and  fair  to  re- 
establish the  traditional  relationship 
between  active-duty  pay  and  retired 
pay." 

I  have  Introduced  one  of  the  more 
than  40  bills  similar  to  H.R.  11318  be- 
cause I  ha\e  the  honor  to  npresent  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  who 
were  affected  by  the  inequity  in  the  1958 
Pay  Act  and  because,  as  a  member  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
come  to  be  aware  of  the  mipoi-tance  of 
this  and  otlier  commitments  to  both  the 
efficiency  and  the  economical  operation 
of  our  armed  services. 

Paced  with  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing vast  military  forces  requiring  more 
and  more  skilled  pei-sonnel,  oiu'  commit- 
ments of  various  kinds — and  retirement 
benefits  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these — are  essential  to  our  beinc  able  to 
compete  for  top  manpower.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  failure  in  1958  to 
continue  its  past  practice  of  improving 
retirement  scales  along  with  active-duty 
scales  has  had  at  least  some  undesirable 
effect  in  that  it  caused  military  person- 
nel to  take  a  cold  look  at  this  job 
advantage. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  understand 
that  military  retirement  pay  is  some- 
what different  than  other  retirement 
benefits,  in  that  retired  military  per- 
sonnel are  not  really  cut  off.  In  our 
repwrt  on  this  measure — Hou.se  Report 
No.  1513 — the  Aimed  Services  Commit- 
tee points  out: 

Even  after  they  are  retired  from  the  serv- 
ice of  which  they  are  a  member,  tlicy  are 
subject  to  military  dir-ripime  and.  under 
certain  clrcumstaoceB,  can  be  retailed  to 
active  duty  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  as  I  have  said,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  similar  to  H.R. 
11318.     I  lu-ge  that  it  be  passed  today. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     California     (Mr.     Clem 

MlLLEPl. 

Mr.  (7LEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Icgi.slation  for 
which  I  introduced  a  companion 
measure. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
GuBSERl  such  time  a-s  he  may  desire 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
introduced  a  similar  bill.  I  support  the 
present  legislation  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  bill  I 
shall  not  impose  upon  the  time  of  the 
membership  by  speaking  at  length  in 
favor  of  it,  but  merely  say  I  hope  it  will 
be  supported  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  HoranI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  poiont  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
voice  my  support  for  this  legislation 
which  I  feel  is  so  necessary  to  correct 
the  inequities  involved  in  the  present  re- 
tirement pay  system.  I  spomored  a  sim- 
ilar measure  to  H.R.  11318  because  I 
realize  the  injustices  involved  in  the 
present  system. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide  more  of  an  incentive  for  our 
young  men  and  women  who  might  be 
considering  the  military  service  as  a  ca- 
reer. Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only 
right  that  we  provide  a  more  realistic 
and  adequate  retirement  system  for  re- 
tired members  of  the  unifoiTn  services 
who  have  devoted  their  skills  and  quali- 


fications in  protecting  and  defending 
.America  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  H.R.  11318. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  will  elimi- 
nate an  injustice  that  could  seriously 
affect  the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

With  but  one  exception,  previous  laws 
pertaining  to  active-duty  pay  increases, 
as  well  as  decreases,  have  followed  the 
time-honored  concept  that  reined  pay 
shall  be  ba^ed  on  the  existing  active- 
duty  pay  scales. 

Public  Law  85-422.  at  the  in.sisience 
of  the  Congress,  authorized  a  6-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  persons  on  the 
retired  list.  Iliis  was  better  than  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  the  new  law  departed 
from  the  ba.sic  principle  that  retired  pay 
should  be  based  on  active-duty  p;,y 
.scales. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  11318  will  prima- 
rily affect  those  persons  who  were  com- 
bat leaders  m  time  of  war.  It  will  pre- 
vent a  situation  from  continuing  wherein 
many  of  those  who  retire  in  the  future 
will  not  have  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ities of  those  who  served  in  combat  posi- 
tions in  time  of  war,  but  will  receive 
more  retired  pay. 

H.R.  11318  IS  al.so  a  belated  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Military  Pay 
Act  of  1958  was  deficient  in  not  extend- 
ing to  retired  military  personnel  the  pay 
scales  established  by  that  law. 

Tills  bill  will  restore  the  traditional 
relationship  which,  down  through  the 
years,  has  been  maintained  between  the 
active-duty  pay  scales  and  the  retired 
pay  scales.  The  temporary  deviation 
from  this  tradition  which  occurred  in 
19' 8  should  be  speedily  remedied  This 
action  will  have  two  important  effects: 

First,  it  will  treat  our  retired  persons 
in  the  way  they  should  have  been 
tieated  in  1958:  .second  and  most  impor- 
tant. It  will  reestablish  the  principle 
that  future  adjustments  in  active-duty 
pay  scales  will  be  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding mcrea.ses  in  retired  pay. 

Mr  MACK  Mr  Chairman,  tiie  Mili- 
tai->'  Pay  Act  of  1958  had  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  denymg  its  full  benefits 
to  many  retired  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  served  under  fire  in  two 
great  wars. 

As  I  am  sure  all  of  us  understand  this 
resulted  from  severing  the  traditional 
relationship  that  had  existed  for  many 
years  between  retired  pay  and  active 
duty  pay. 

As  sponsor  of  a  companion  bUl  to  H.R. 
11318,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  their  wise  and  painstaking 
solution  of  this  problem. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  a  fair  bill,  and  one 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  there  are  no  further  requests 
for  time  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  read  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of   Representatives   of  the   VnHed   Siate.^   of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstandir.i,'  anv  other  provision  of  law 
except  section  6483  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  a  person  entitled  to  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  under  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
in  effect  under  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  before  June  1.  1958,  is  entitled 
to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  based  on  the 
rates  in  eifect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
greater 

Sec.  2  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  it  is  enacted. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  Is  entitled  to  any  in- 
crease in  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  before  the  effective   date  of  this   Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havuiii  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Delaney.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  11318,  to  provide  that  those 
persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  under  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949  who  were  prohibited 
from  computing'  their  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  under  the  rates  provided  by 
the  act  of  May  20,  1958.  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  their  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
recomputed  on  the  rate.s  of  basic  pay 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958, 
pursuant  to  House  Re.solution  506,  he 
reported  the  same  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KIIDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  include 
extraneous  matter  in  the  remarks  I  made 
on  the  bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas:' 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Sena.^e  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committe"ei  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  I  H.R.  8042 »  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  resell  four  Cl-SAY-i  type  ves- 
sels to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 


of  China  for  use  in  Chinese  trade  in  Far 
East  and  Near  East  waters  exclusively," 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R, 
11510'  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended    and  for  other  purposes." 


GRAND    VALLEY    FEDERAL    RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT   (COLORADO) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5098 >  to 
provide  for  the  application  and  disposi- 
tion of  net  revenues  from  the  power 
development  on  the  Grand  Valley  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Colorado. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colonido? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  '.t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represfntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerida  in  Congress  assembled,  Th.at  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  between  the 
United  States,  the  Grand  Valley  Water 
Users  .\ssoclatlon,  and  the  Public  Service 
Comp^aiy  of  Colorado,  dated  June  19.  1931, 
as  amended,  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users" 
Association,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  or  contracts  for  the  sale  or 
development  of  any  power  or  p>ower  privileges 
in  th0  Grand  Valley  Power  Plant.  Grand 
Valley  reclamation  project,  Colorado.  Any 
such  Contract  shall  provide,  among  other 
things;  that  annual  net  fXDwer  revenues  from 
the  plint.  minus  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  cost  of  delivering  the  power 
water,  will  be  applied  in  the  following  order: 
(a  I  Oe  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  sums 
due  arid  payable  by  the  association  to  the 
United  States  as  provided  in  article  12,  para- 
graphs (c),  (d),  and  (e».  of  contract  num- 
bered llr-644  between  the  United  States  and 
the  ass  Delation,  dated  January  27,  1945.  until 
such  time  as  the  obligation  under  said  con- 
tract has  been  paid  In  full;  (b)  on  all  obli- 
t^ationj  incurred  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
project  xorks;  (ci  as  the  association  may 
direct. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  bnd  insert  the  following:  "That  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  between  the 
United  States,  the  Grand  Valley  Water 
Users'  Association,  and  the  Public  Service 
Compa:iy  of  Colorado,  dated  July  2,  1959,  the 
Grand  Valley  Water  Users'  Association,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Is  authsrlzed  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts 'or  the  sale  or  development  of  any 
power  c  r  power  privileges  In  the  Grand  Valley 
Power  l»lant.  Grand  Valley  reclamation  proj- 
ect: Pi  Glided .  That  such  sale  or  develop- 
ment cf  power  or  power  privileges  shall  be 
wlthou  ,  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  United 
States.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  annual  net  power 
r?venu(s  from  the  plant,  minus  the  annual 
iperatiim  and  maintenance  cost  of  deliv- 
ering the  power  water,  will  be  applied  in 
the  following  order  and  manner:  (a)  on  the 
aggregate  of  the  annual  sums  due  and  pay- 
able by  the  Association  to  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  article  12.  paragraphs  (o. 
(d),  and  (e),  and  article  22.  paragraph  (a) 
(11),  ofl  contract  numbered  Ilr-644  between 


the  United  States  and  the  Association,  dated 
January  27,  1945,  until  such  time  as  the 
obligation  under  said  contract  has  been  paid 
in  full;  (b)  in  any  year  In  which  the  net 
power  revenues  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the 
annual  sums  due  and  payable  under  said 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Association,  and  after  the  obligation  under 
said  contract  has  been  paid  In  full,  against 
the  total  obligations  incurred  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  project  works  under  con- 
tracts between  the  United  States  and  the 
Association  now  existing  or  hereafter  en- 
tered into:  Provided,  That  such  application 
shall  not  reduce  the  annual  sums  payable 
by  the  Association  under  such  rehabilitation 
contracts;  and  (c)  as  the  Association  may 
direct." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  peimit  the 
continued  operation  of  the  small  exist- 
ing powerplant  of  the  Grand  Valley  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  in  Colorado 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  in- 
terim contract.  This  interim  contract 
expires  on  December  31  of  this  year  and, 
therefore,  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  necessary  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

This  small  powei"plant  is  a  most  un- 
usual Federal  poweiplant  in  that  it  was 
constructed  and  is  operated  without  any 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  This  leg- 
islation provides  that  it  would  continue 
to  be  operated  without  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds. 

A  little  history  showing  how  this  p)0w- 
erplant  happened  to  be  built  may  be  of 
interest  to  Members.  The  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project  was  one  of 
the  first  projects  initiated  under  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  It  was 
authorized  in  1912  and  the  first  irriga- 
tion water  was  delivered  by  it  in  1915. 
When  the  project  was  initially  con- 
structed the  Grand  Valley  Water  Usei'S 
A.^^ociation  which  operates  the  project 
re<iuested  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
include  a  powerplant  to  assist  the  project 
financially.  The  original  plan  for  the 
project  contemplated  such  a  plant  but 
the  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion indicated  that  power  development 
was  infeasible  and  the  plant  was  not  con- 
structed as  a  feature  in  the  original 
project.  Later,  with  the  Orchard  Mesa 
Irrigation  District  as  a  unit  of  the  proj- 
ect, an  opportunity  arose  for  changing 
the  location  of  the  proposed  powerplant 
and  thereby  increasing  the  power  head 
and  improving  feasibility.  The  associa- 
tion went  back  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation with  the  revised  plan  and  again 
asked  for  the  power  development.  But 
the  Bureau  again  turned  down  the  re- 
quest of  the  association  for  construction. 

Having  failed  to  get  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  build  a  powerplant.  the 
Grand  Valley  Water  Users  A.ssociation 
undertook  to  make  its  own  arrangements 
for  construction  of  the  plant.     It  was 
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able  to  get  legislation  approved  in  1931 
authorizing  the  power  development  and 
successfully  negotiated  a  contract  with 
the  Public  Service  Co..  of  Colorado 
for  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  con- 
tract entered  into  in  June  1931.  to 
which  the  United  States  was  also  a 
party,  provided,  first,  for  construction 
of  the  powerplant  by  the  United  States 
with  funds  advanced  by  the  company; 
second,  operation  of  the  powerplant  and 
disix),sal  of  the  power  by  the  company: 
and  third,  aimual  payments  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  association  during  the  25- 
year  contract  term  with  such  payments 
to  be  applied  to  the  irrigation  construc- 
tion obligation  of  the  association  to  the 
United  States.  The  company  was  also 
required  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  irri- 
gation project  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  wliich  was  attributable 
to  furnishing  power  water  to  the  plant. 
The  1931  contract  expired  in  1959  and 
a  short-term  interim  contract  will  be  in 
effect  only  through  December  31  of  this 
year. 

Now.  a  little  more  about  what  H.R 
5098  does.  It  authorizes  the  Grand  Val- 
ley Water  Users  As.sociation  to  enter  into 
a  contract  or  contracts  for  continued 
operation  of  the  powerplant  and  dis- 
posal of  the  power  after  the  present 
interim  contract  expires.  It  is  expected 
that  the  association  will  continue  to 
contract  with  the  same  company,  the 
Public  Service  Co..  of  Colorado,  un- 
der es.sentially  the  same  arrangements 
that  presently  exist.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  revenues  which  the  association 
re(:eives  from  the  power  operations  shall 
be  applied,  first,  to  its  irrigation  con- 
stiuction  obligation  to  the  United  States 
until  such  obli;,'ation  has  been  paid  in 
full;  second,  to  the  association's  obliga- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  project  works  imder  contracts 
nc'W  existing  or  hereafter  entered  into 
and.  third,  as  the  association  may  di- 
rect. 

It  appears  that  all  revenues  received 
b5  the  association  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture from  the  power  operations  will  be 
needed  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  obligations  of  the 
association  to  the  United  States. 

The  one  point  of  disagreement  between 
the  water  users  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation related  to  whether  the  authority 
to  contract  should  be  limited.  The 
Biireau  recommended  that  it  be  limited 
to  25  years  while  the  water  users 
thought  that  the  authority  to  contract 
should  be  without  any  time  limitation, 
thereby  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the 
revenues  from  power  operations  so  long 
as  there  were  any  revenues  available. 
The  committee  went  along  with  the 
water  users  in  this  matter  and  the  bill 
before  you  today  has  no  time  limitation. 
It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  under 
the  circumstances  surrounding  this  de- 
velopment the  association  should  have 
cc-ntinued  use  of  the  net  revenues  to 
financially  assist  the  irrigation  project 
without  any  string  attached.  This  de- 
termination of  the  committee  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  fact  that  this  small  powerplant 
Wiis  built  strictly  on  the  energy,  plans, 
ar.d  financing  arrangements  by  the  water 
users  themselves  and  ha.s  not  cost  the 
F€<leral  Government  one  penny  nor  will 


it  cost  the  Federal  Government  anything 
in  the  future. 

While  H  R.  5098  involves  a  relatively 
minor  matter,  its  enactment  at  this  time 
is  urgent  in  order  that  the  power  opera- 
tions of  the  small  Grand  Valley  power- 
plant  may  continue  and  the  water  users 
receive  some  financial  assistance  there- 
from. 


HEADQUARTERS   SITE   FOR   MOUNT 
RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1358 1  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intei-ior  to  provide  a 
headquarters  site  for  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Ashford,  Wash  ,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1358,  with  Mr. 
Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  fli'st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  FKJint  of  oi'der  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  (After  counting.)  Seventy-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No  89) 

Anderson.  Fogarty  Moiitoya 

Mont.  Frazler  Moorhead 

Anfuso  Glaimc  Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Auchincloss  Gilbert  Piicher 

Harden  Green,  Oreg.  Porter 

Baring  Heaiey  Powell 

Bass,  Tenn  Jackson  Scherer 

Bolton  Johansen  Scott 

Bonner  Johnson,  Colo  Smith.  Kan;*. 

Bow  Kelly  Spence 

Boykin  Kilburn  Sullivan 

Brown.  Mo  Lafore  Taylor 

Buckley  Lindsay  Trimble 

Burdlck  McGovern  Vinson 

Burke,  Ky  McMillan  Waiter 

Canfleid  Macdonald  Westland 

Cederberg  May  Williams 

Chelf  MetcaU  Willis 

Davis,  Tenn  Miller,  Wlthrow 

Durham  George  P  Young 

Pino  Mitchell  Zelenko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr 
McCoRMACK,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
ter of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  S.  1358.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  head- 
quarters site  for  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Ashford, 
Wash.,  and  for  other  puiposes,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  370 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Joui'nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


Mrs.  PPOST  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr,  Chairman.  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  IS  the  subject  of  this  legislation, 
IS  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quently visited  of  our  great  national 
parks.  In  1959,  more  than  1,100.000  per- 
sons visited  the  park. 

This  legislation  deals  specifically  with 
administrative  facilities  at  the  park 
rather  than  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  itself.  The  existing  headquarters 
facilities,  located  within  the  park  boun- 
daries, are  inadequate  and  obsolete  and 
there  is  insufficient  suitable  land  at  the 
existing  location  to  permit  proper  de- 
velopment. Also,  the  winter  snows  at 
the  present  location  are  such  that  it  has 
never  been  properly  adapted  as  a  site 
for  living  quai-ters  of  the  park  personnel 
and  their  families. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  the  new 
propo.sed  site  would  be  located  at  a  lower 
elevation  near  the  town  of  Ashford  some 
6  miles  from  the  park  entrance.  The 
legislation  is  necessar..-  because  of  the  lo- 
cation of  the  land  outside  the  park 
boundaries. 

Acquisition  of  real  estate,  under  the 
measure,  is  limited  to  300  acres  of  land. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  under  which 
the  desired  real  estate  could  be  acquired 
Without  a  financial  payment,  by  means 
of  an  exchange  for  public  lands  not 
needed  by  the  Government  It  has  been 
agreed  with  the  committee  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  a  copy  of  the 
agreement,  by  which  the  exchange  of 
lands  would  be  consimimated,  will  be 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  before  it  is  executed. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  this  program 
is  that  the  present  headquarters  site  at 
Longmii'e,  which  is  within  park  bound- 
aries, will  become  available  for  public 
use  to  which  it  is  more  suited.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  Mission  66  is  a  program 
to  improve  public-use  facilities  in  our 
national  paik  system.  Through  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  and  provision  of 
necessary  funds,  this  development  can 
take  place  in  keeping  with  the  increasing 
visitations  that  are  expected  at  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Corrmiittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTaii-s  that  the 
new  park  headquarters  site  should  be  au- 
thorized through  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mi-s.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaii's. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  reason  this  legislation  comes  before 
the  committee  at  this  time  is  because  of 
the  necessity  of  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  facilities  outside  of 
the  park  area'' 

Mrs.  PFOST.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  these  facilities  are 
built  within  the  park  area  and  the  site 
is  not  adequate  to  do  the  job.  the  Park 
Service  can  go  ahead  and  request  funds 
without  further  authorization':' 

Mrs.  PFO.'^T      That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  legislation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  station  facilities']' 

Mrs.  PFOST.  The  gentlemen  iii  cor- 
rect. Testimony  wa5  given  during  the 
hearings  that  the  site  in  Mount  Rainier  is 
at  tunes  flooded,  and  in  the  winter  time 
the  deep  snow  is  a  handicap  to  the  park 
personnel  and  their  families  who  :.-eside 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Simply  because  the  Paik 
Service  asks  for  funds  does  not  mean 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  necessarily  give  them  the  fund>. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Even  If  Congress 
does  approve  it  and  the  Executive  ap- 
proves It  and  the  bill  becomes  law.  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  (rom- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  will  put  out  the 
funds  immediately:  It  may  wall  until  it 
sees  fit  to  appropriate  the  funds,  is  that 
correct'!' 

Mrs  PFOST      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr,  Chairmin,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  aenllewcman  from 
Idaho,  chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  has  fully  explained  the 
need  for  this  le';islatlcn.  This  bill  had 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaulai  Af- 
fairs I  know  of  no  oppo.sUu-n  to  thf  bill. 
I  think  everyone  i.s  axrocd  that  tliese 
new  headcjuar'rrs  arc  necessary,  and  I 
ur/e  tlie  pii.s«a^e  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Chainnan,  I  now  yu-ld  5  mlnute.s 
to  the  «entl''man  from  W'ashinHton  LMr. 
ToLLrrsov;, 

Mr  TOLLKPSON  N!r  Chairman 
til. a  prop  )«al  cornea  d(;wn  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  I  he  bill  was 
introducod  by  it«qut««i  A.i  ha-*  bf>en  ex- 
plained very  ably  by  liie  m-ntU'Wdmnn 
Uv.m  Idalio.  the  Mituuiuni  ;•<  iliat  the 
builtlin-(H  \^hu'h  arc  hcvcm;  in  iiuniber 
an-  dUI,  dating  back  u.'«  f.ir  uk  IDIO 
'Mii'v  a! I'  .r,'.  1  i!)-iiiuuliiMi  v>,c)()<i(«n  biuUI- 

nux,  ami   lU'fd   U;   Ih'   I  rl;ai):,;lulr(l 

It  'Aut  ilin  tJi'iiuon  (if  iiii'  I)(*i)urinifnL 
of  Lhti  In'.ciiiir  .mil  iiiuin  imriiculiii In 
thf  I'.i.  k  Mi-i  v.ic  ili.r.  i.ii.H'i  tlian  HI  ctii! 
tl'.c  in  I'.rv  iclMliiUtrtllnu  tJicwc  Mib- 
i^landtiid  buhd.t,,,.'-.  nrw  onoi  ouili'  to 
!)('  convrticfi'd  .ii,(i  /.  ti«w  onrs  <*•':  ■  io 
Lr  (■  'i; »' I 'i. 'r;l  :,,-•  Park  Sriv.io  fc',! 
tli.il  '.1,1'  1,1'  >.  hr.i.lijuai  tri  N  Mir  ■■hiiUnl 
be  11'.'  tide  •.[  tl-.c  p.nk  b<.  iiidary  ratlUM' 
ti  .»;;  "-   "  1;,!',  'I:r  ihw  k  ixj;,iKlary, 

1  ;.i'  iiii  M'i,'  iocM'.,ii;  ()[  11)0  PXUtllill 
facilltioa  U  Rb(}ui  0  inileN  m^ido  the  park 
rntrunce  at  a  p*)int  lu'ar  tlm  Ni.iq'.ially 
River,  The  bulk  of  tlie  buildinu.H,  ;f  not 
all  of  them,  are  cun-ttMu-tcd  on  land  be- 
low the  level  of  the  nvcr  it.iolf  iiic 
area  ha«  been  flooded  In  tlio  pant  and 
undoubtedly  In  the  future  will  \w  nood('<l 
nuain.  The  only  reaaon  more  ncK)d.^ 
liiivp  not  oocuriTd  Is  on  account  of  the 
dike,  v^hlrh  ii  expensive  to  put  In  and 
maintain. 

I  may  very  fiaukly  -say  to  the  com- 
millcc  that  I  wa.i  oppo.M'd  to  the  leuliila- 


tion  at  the  outset,  not  so  much  on  the 
ground  that  new  facilities  were  not 
needed,  but  simply  because  I  felt  if  any 
money  was  to  be  spent  in  the  park  it 
should  be  spent  fU'st  for  a  new  inn  up  at 
Paradise  Valley,  which  is  within  the  park 
boundaries. 

The  inn  up  there — and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  acquaint  the  Members  with 
the  situation — is  more  than  40  years  old 
and  ought  to  be  torn  down  because  It  Is 
unsafe  For  that  rea^son  I  formerly 
objected  to  this  proposal,  feelinK  that 
th.c  money  should  be  spent  on  a  new  inn. 
Ho'.vever,  instead  of  my  taking  a  dog-in- 
the-man^cr  attitude,  I  concede  that  new 
facilities  are  needed.  Either  we  build 
them  :n  the  park  or  outside  tl.e  park. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  available  area 
within  the  park,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doub: — tiiere  is  none  in  my  mind — 
that  the  new  facilities  ought  to  be  out- 
side where  the  severe  winter  weather 
does  not  affect  them  so  much,  and  where 
the  pevore  winter  weather  will  make 
living;  condit'ons  for  some  27  families. 
Park  Service  employees,  who  live  there 
moia  comfortable. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
theaentloman  yield? 

m|  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mf,  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  as  I 
undqrstand,  this  does  not  have  any- 
thmj;  to  do  with  the  repair  or  rehabilita- 
tion h\-  ihe  building  of  new  facilities  at 
I\ii\i,cli  e  Inn.  That  comes  under  the 
Parl^  Service 

Mf.  TOLI  EPSON,     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  Asi'iNALL.  It  Is  true,  however. 
•liat  the  present  Longmlre  site  will  not 
Mko  care  of  the  new  headqimrters  and 
als )  ,servc  the  visitors  that  are  expected 
to  R'l  Into  that  area. 

M',  TOLLEFSON.  ThlH  Is  true. 
That  U  one  of  the  reasons  the  Park 
Serv  ce  haa  to  have  the  new  facilities 
placed  outside  the  park  entrance, 

M;*  GROSS     Mr   Chairman,  will  the 

Mf  TOM  1 1  ,si)N  I  MPid  to  the 
ueniji'iu  in  f:  >ni  h^v w 

\\'f  OKU.s.s  I  iini  trying  to  find  a 
oopyjof  the  hrarlnuN  on  thin  bill,  Were 
thnr^  no  henvln^.'s? 

Mr     loi  Mvi'Ho.v     Yrs,   there  were 

hi'it:|nui     I  di)  !io!  know  why  they  are 

M  )!    h-i''     I   am   r^.iiiy    I  cannot  en- 

■i;.  II,''   ■i'tu>man  on  that,    There 

u  I  if  hem  in;"» 

.MC  AHI'INAI.I  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tlin  inii'.eman  yield  further? 

NTi»  TOI,:  lil'SON     I  yield. 

Ml'  A.si'iNAl  I  This  Is  one  of  a 
uro  i|i  n:  -u  Vim;  Mnall  bills  or  bllli  ftU- 


Hearlngi  were 
'arlngi are  avall- 

•  :   I  ho  Congress 

( '  mmlttce  and 

i;  '■-   M'.e  hnblt  of 


thfi;  L/inu  Ntnai;  pi  o'cck 
held,  of  ('i)Wi'?<e      Ttic 
able,   If  any   .Menibr 
wl-.h.tM   to   coin'-   t  )  ', 

loi.k    ll;i'tn    ovri        I', 

t!',e  aoii;ni.'.ter  (d'  vkliudi  I  .un  chairman 
to  ;)4b.,Wi  and  put   ilir  C'niuiie'is  of  the 

L'nltfd     St,i'('s     to     ll;i'    expel. ,■,(•     of    pub- 

li'.l;ir:',  !'.ea!:n,.i  on  ■>!n.i;;  h,.;.  'J,sually 
t!.i".  J    bllN    pa  s    e.lhn     by    UiuliimoUI 

ammiA.  or  tiie\  vivm  under  luapenilon. 
Tlie  iep(,it,  i.n  u  iiuo  statement  of  the 
lunulr.u-i  he.d  by  the  committee, 

.Ml*       TOI.I.KFHON      I      thank      tlio 
nenlleman  for  ilial  comment. 


I  want  to  empbMize  one  point  which 
I  do  not  think  I  emphasized  suliiciently. 
The  average  annual  snowfall  in  the 
wintertime  i.s  about  4  or  5  feet.  And 
of  course,  it  drifts  m  this  area,  and  as  h 
consequence  the  living  condition.'^  of  the 
27  families  who  live  there  throughout 
the  winter — and  this  Is  more  than  a 
couple  of  months  I  assure  you — arc  very 
uncomfortable.  Tiiere  are  no  stores  or 
school  facilities  or  church  facilities,  and 
as  a  con.sequcncp  the  families  must  run 
down  to  the  next  nearest  town  and  the 
children  commute  back  and  forth  to  the 
nearest  school,  which  is  some  16  miles 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  com- 
mittee will  approve  the  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clei  k  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Dc  It  enacted  by  the  Srnatr  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  apply  the  prsMnt  headqunrters  >Ue 
In  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  to  public 
use  for  which  It  Is  more  iultiible  and  to  pro- 
vide an  edlclent  operating  base  fur  the  park, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  provide  a  park  headquarters  In  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Ashford,  Washington,  and  for 
such  purpose  to  acquire  In  this  vicinity,  by 
such  means  as  he  may  deem  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  not  more  than  three  hundred 
acres  uf  land,  or  interest  tisercin. 

Mr.  OROfiS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  spending  of  $2,3!ifl,000  for  a  new 
headquarters  In  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park.  The  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
was  correct  when  she  lald  that  this  Is 
purely  for  buildings  for  admlnlitrattvc 
purpose.^.  The  Oovcrnment  already  has 
a  headquarters  In  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  and  there  Is  no  showing  that 
thocp  buildings  are  not  adequate. 

It  Is  stated  In  the  report  that  there 
Is  some  flooding,  that  there  haa  boon 
two  so'oalled  flcoda  In  10  years.  Let  me 
say  that  noodwntcr  drlvea  aome  of  the 
people  of!  the  Cedar  River  whloh  runs 
through  my  district  at  least  twice  In  10 
years.  Dut  I  do  not  oomo  in  hero  cry- 
ing for  nn  appropriation  of  %v  ^  million 
simply  buoauso  some  people  are  Inoon- 
vrnlcnood  onoo  or  twice  In  10  yoara. 

If  the  Federal  Treaaury  were  In  a  good 
position,  If  we  were  not  (aood  with  very 
aerious  financial  problema,  X  would  not 
bo  ot)p<)Hcd  to  this  kind  of  legislation. 
But  NO  far  aa  X  am  able  to  dlaoover  these 
huiidquartcra  are  adequate  aa  of  now,  If 
wo  arc  gulnu  to  have  any  kind  of  finan- 
cial sanity  In  this  Government  of  ours, 
we  have  got  to  stop  spending  12 >u  million 
for  purposes  of  thla  kind. 

Mr,  TOI.I.KI'SON  Mr  Chairman, 
win  thcgeniatnan  ..rid  ■ 

Mr.  URObB.  I  yield  lo  the  uentle- 
man, 

Mr,  TOLLKFKON  'Ihe  «enilejnan 
atated  that  their  wm  no  nlum.nu  that 
the  preaent  facilities  at  Mount  Ratnlei 
were  Inadeiji.ite  'iiie  statement  of  the 
Acting  ScciL'tuiy  of  ilie  Interior,  con- 
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talned  In  his  letter  which  is  included  in 
thi.'i  report,  states; 

The  present  headciuarlers  development  at 
Lorgrnlre  Is  totally  Inadequate  and  obeolete. 

This  is  his  opinion,  of  course,  but  I 
should  like  to  concur  in  that  opinion. 
This  area  Is  within  my  congressional 
district.  I  have  seen  these  facilities 
many  times  and  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  they  are  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  said  a  moment  awo 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  new  quar- 
ters is  to  make  the  employees  more  com- 
fortable .  did  he  not  say  that? 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  With  the  head- 
quarters site  being  moved  out  of  the 
park,  the  employees  also  would  be  moved 
out  of  the  park  and  will  have  the  op- 
;>orlunlty  to  rent  their  own  facilities 
down  at  Ashford,  where  this  would  be 
located. 

Mr  GROSS  In  other  words,  they 
woiild  be  more  comfortable. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON  That  Is  not  the 
priraary  con.sideiation  It  is  a  con- 
tributing factor,  but  not  the  primary 
con.ilderatlon  The  primary  considera- 
tion Is  the  inadequacy  and  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  piesent  headquarters 
facilities 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen.leman  yield  for  a  ques'.ion'' 

N^r.  GROSS  I  am  ulad  to  yield  to  my 
frle:id  from  Ne\A  Yui  k 

Ur.  TABER  I  \Konder  from  whom 
this  piece  of  land  would  be  purchased, 
on  which  11  I.s  ptupo.'ied  to  elect  these 
headquarters,  how  blu  it  is,  and  what  the 
lay  of  it  Is, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
Idea.  I  have  seen  no  heorlngs;  there  are 
no  heaMiiKM  available. 

Mr.  I ABKR  Does  not  the  ucutleman 
think  those  questions  ought  to  be 
on.'*Hered'' 

.Mi  (iKoHS  I  .should  be  glad  to  yield 
for  the  puipo.s("  of  Momeone  answerlni-r 
the  lur-.t  ion 

Ml  ASI'INALL  Ml  Chairman,  will 
the  •'tiitleman  yield  ' 

.Ml    (JMOSH     1  yield 

Ml  ASIMNAI  L.  Of  oourse.  when  the 
rntiivuitnati  fiom  Idaho  made  her  state- 
in  ri  t  •  '  r  M, Id  thai  Ihe  la iiMh  w  h tell  would 
!ie  1(1!  I'd  fill  ihi»  heudqunilri*  Mie 
woual  he  fioin  piiljUc  UtiuU  It  vMnild 
be  n  niattei  of  cxchunMr  of  pi  (ipi'i  t  |c-, 
thai  nia,\   lie  iiece^'uiiv       III  olliei    uokU 

tlic  piopniy  oil  whU'li  the  ne\^  head- 
quarters Is  to  be  pM'Mdcd  uniiUl  not 
cost  the  novel  nmeiii  \\n  Mieh  any 
moil  'y  beeau.se  It  would  nlMiplv  be  public 
land  which  nt  the  present  titnr  Is  brin« 
used  foi  othei  pm  posr^ 

Tie  t'etitleman  1m  ihiowliiK  the  mat- 
ter I  f  the  need  of  these  facllitleK  into  i\ 
situation  whuh  does  not  meet  with  very 
easy  undrrstaiullnu  T)ir  ttentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Lanokni,  one  of 
the  finest  members  wr  have  had  comc'  to 
oui  (ommittee  was  veiy  ciueful  to  feiiet 
"ut  PS  much  infoimution  on  such  miittris 
o.  h  '  could  He  iiNkrd  the  irpirsenla- 
live  from  the  Pink  Heivlce,  Mr  8coyrn 
as  follows 

Do  ths  pipsriii  hrnilquArtprk  providt.  in 
«nme  nwnuipr  uli  of  thiiiir  buiuiinits  i>i  ihp 
iipw    lite    that    yiiu    arp    cnnttiniilnlliig'' 


Mr.  Scoyen,  of  the  Park  Service,  said: 

Yes,  but  most  of  them  are  very  old  Some 
are  30  and  40  years  old  ajid  were  wjmewhat 
of  a  temporary  nature  to  start  with. 

As  I  pointed  out.  we  cannot  afford  lo  put 
in  additional  Investment  because  of  the 
threat  It  win  be  flooded  out  at  any  time. 

Mr  Lancen  How  old  are  the  facilities  In 
the   present   site? 

Mr  Scoyen  They  vary  a  great  deal,  but  I 
wotilrt  say  there  has  been  nothing  new  put 
In  there  since,  probably,  about  1938  or  1936 

Mr  Lanoen  What  will  happen  to  those 
facilities''  Is  there  any  salvage  there''  Will 
they  serve  any  other  purpose  or  are  they 
Just   to   be   abandoned'' 

Mr  ScoYEN  There  are  a  few  residences  up 
on  safe  land  above  the  siream  we  will  main- 
tain to  house  employees  who  will  be  operut- 
Ing  the  visitor's  center  and  campground 
and  other  facilities  there  btit  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  win  be  removed 

Mr  Lanoen,  What  has  been  the  flooding 
period    there?     How   often? 

Mr,  Scoyen,  I  think  three  times  In  about 
the  last  7  years  we  have  had  to  evacuate 
our  employees  there  under  the  threat  of 
flcKxl  and  the  last  time  was  Just  last 
December 

I  can  show  you  a  photograph  here  which 
Illustrates  that  situation  If  you  would  like 
to  see  It. 

We  had  the  photograph 

In  other  words,  as  stated  here  on  the 
floor.  It  win  be  necessary  to  rebuild  these 
headquarters  facilities  The  question  Is, 
when  aie  they  going  to  be  rebullf 

Mr    GROSS      At  .some  future  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  GROSS  Mi  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  T.'*  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  «enlleman  from 
Iowa '' 

There  wa.i  no  objection. 

Ml  ASPINALL  The  gentleman  is 
(oiiecl  .some  future  time  Kven  if  we 
pa.sn  this  authoilzing  legi.slatlon  now  U 
would  not  go  liitu  eflecl  until  after  it 
hi>d  !i((!i  {(in.sideicd  by  the  Appropiln- 
:  ;ii|r,    ( 'iirntn:!  !ee 

Ma\  1  Mtv  !o  inv  liieiidh  oi,  the  com- 
lilillei  thai  when  we  have  ovfi  a  million 
|)eople  vl^ltln^.•  an  area  such  as  this  In  the 
Miisoii  that  \h  the  hummei  and  fall  of 
!!.e  \in!     we  tniis!   see  to  it  that   they  ale 

;)iovided  will!  Ihe  lu-eessaiy  ndtniiiist la • 
n\f  persoiinil  A  million  i)pople  that 
1*  a  numl)ei  not  !o  br  Inuyhrd  »t 

Ml  (IMOHM  Is  theie  any  duesiion  a^ 
•m  ^vhrlhei  tlietr  !►.  a  MlfTlelrnt  luimliei 
id  lulmmist  I  ali\  !•  pel  Mitiliel  now  ' 

Mr,  A'-'PINAI  I  1  I'.'-M'  '  MO  ((iieMioM 
tif  tn  ttie  MifTleieiuv  id  th''  iiiiinbeix  at 
tlie  pi  e'.eiit  t  line  l|o\Ae\ei  with  the  111- 
ciea'.i  theie  will  be  nee(.sMlv  foi  moir 
peisoiiiKd  Not  only  that  llieie  will  be 
a  necessity  to  piovidi'  a  eamplnn  ground, 
iiiu1  the  o!;!.\  place  \o\\  can  provide  a 
camplii^-'  Mio.md  is  ihe-  iiiesent  Mte  It 
caiinol   take  ciiie  of  both   opeiattons 

Ml  (llU)SH  a;1  I  mil  askliik  .^  that 
this  thinu  be  (lefeiied  wiilil  we  can  show 
some  siiMis  ol  (llsi>()Sinn  of  some  of  this 
%29[)  billion  of  debt  This  run  onlv  be 
done  by  cuiiinw  mil  unnrcessoiy  expend- 
ituies  no  inattei  how  desirable  and  I 
think  this  Is  a  wood  place  to  beym 

Ml  AHPINAl.I.  I  ran  underslund  the 
gentleman's  position,  but  when  these 
mutteiK   come   befoie   the  eommlttre   of 


which  I  am  chairman  we  see  to  it  that 
the  case  is  disposed  of  expeditiously.  We 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 
House  is  the  final  judpe.  I  think  we  have 
made  a  case  on  this  bill 

Mr.  GROSS  With  all  due  respect,  I 
think  some  of  these  bills  have  been  overly 
expedited,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  them 

May  I  point  out  again  that  a  great 
deal  Is  made  of  the  alleged  flooding  of 
the  present  headquarters,  twice  in  the 
last  10  years,  according  to  the  report, 
neither  of  which  apparently  did  much 
damage      In  the   report  it  is  said. 

The  existing  headquarters  building  which 
:s  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  flooding  would 
oe  converted  to  a  visitor's  center. 

So  this  flood  danger  is  not  apparently 
"Ahat  some  people  would  like  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
because  I  do  not  think  Congress  ought 
to  spend  nearly  $2,500,000  for  this  pur- 
pose at  this  time.  I  Insist  the  present 
headquarters  is  adequate  until  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  this  Government  Im- 
;3rove.s. 

i-Loisi.A'n\  r  PRot.RAM  roR  nlxt  wlek 

Mr.  HALLECK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  this  method  of 
taking  the  floor  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  progi-am  for  the  balance 
of  this  week  and  next  week,  if  he  can  tell 
us  about  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK,  I  intend  to  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  at  the  end  of  today  s 
bu.siness  to  go  over  until  Monday  Af- 
ter this  bill  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
minor  bills  If  both  of  them  get  by,  I 
would  like  It,  or  one  of  them,  whatever 
the  House  wills  on  that;  but  It  would 
help  out.  because  I  like  to  nive  Members 
having  bills  on  which  rules  have  bwn  ic- 
poiU'd  their  day  in  court  I  know  that 
ii.s  we  go  along  at  tills  time  some  of  tliese 
bilLs  tliat  are  important  to  certain  areas 
hiid  to  the  Members  repiesenling  those 
ureas  and  which  might  not  perhaps,  be 
of  more  general  impoilance  are  liable  to 
be  caught  in  the  s(juee/,e  of  legislative 
business  Hut  of  coiiihe  I  want  to  be  as 
lair  lo  all  Members  ivs  I  (  an  to  uUe  them 
their  day  in  coin  t 

Mo  if  the  pending  bill  Is  (llspOHTd  of, 
then  another  bill  or  both  of  Ihem, 
I  amelv  U  H  nHf\l  and  H  I<  »il.':!n  emi 
eoinr  ui)  I'lllhri  one  of  them  oi  both  of 
liiem  and  I  would  like  lo  «el  th.em  out 
of  the  way  although  I  would  not  be  lei  • 
1  bly  (lisHppointed  if  that  was  not  Ihe 
(tise 

As  lo  the  pioHiam  foi  next  week 

Monday   that  l^  Consent  C'alendni  dns 

Then  theie  aie  thiec  l):lh>   to  he  liikeii 

up  untie!  suspension 

nn  IHiny  amending  certain  laws  in 
lehition  to  Hawaii 

HR  IO.'jOO  the  Incentive  pny  bill  rt- 
Ihtinn  to  the  Na\y  and  to  those  brave 
ofneers  and  men  on  nuclear  powered 
s!ibmarlnes  tin  kind  of  men  who  did 
tills  remaikiible  lob  particularly  on  the 
'IntoH.  which  has  made  history  and 
hioughl  fame  to  the  United  Htatrs 

s  'j«in  amending  the  Hmall  Husiness 
I:.\estmenl   Act  of  lU^H 

Then  then'  is  the  military  eoiisti  UC- 
\\"\\  appropriation  bill  foi    ii'fll 
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On  Tuesday,  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

Then  there  la  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1961. 

FollowlnR  that  the  bill  H.R.  7158.  the 
San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, which  win  b€  considered  for  general 
debate  only 

There  are  primaries  In  Maryland  and 
Oregon.  The  Maryland  primary  takes 
place  on  Tuesday  and  the  Oregon  pri- 
mary on  Friday.  I  realize  that  that 
presents  some  complications 

With  reference  to  Calendar  Wednes- 
day. I  am  informed  that  the  bill.  H  R 
10128.  will  be  called  up  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  under  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  rule.  That  is  the 
School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
1960. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  at  this  point,  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  would 
still  have  another  call  on  Wednesday 

Mr  McCORMACK  No:  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  was  called 
last  week  will  not  be  called  on  the  coming 
Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Then,  of  course,  the 
next  comjnittee  to  be  called  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  called 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  riKht 
The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  my  colleaeue  will 
permit  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt 
except  to  say  that  this  matter  has  been 
definitely  asserted  here  as  to  the  prob- 
able action  on  Wednesday.  It  is  my  in- 
formation that  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  next  wet' k  on  the  school  construction 
bill  Does  this  mean  that  the  effort  to 
obtam  a  rule  will  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  the  Calendar  Wednesday  operation^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wish  my  friend 
would  address  that  question  either  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr 
Thompson!  or  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey  J  because  they 
both  have  told  me  that  they  do  not  want 
Calendar  Wednesday  dispensed  with,  and 
under  those  conditions,  of  course.  I 
would  not  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  business  m  order  on  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  of  next  week. 

Mr  HALLECK.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  little  unusual,  if  not  highly  unusual. 
that  m  spite  of  the  fact  hearinc;s  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  publicly  announced,  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  resort  to  Cal- 
endar Wednesday.  It  would  .seem  to  me 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  lec;islative 
procedure  to  present  the  matter  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  hearings  and 
then  see  what  action  the  Committee  on 
Rules  takes.  If  such  a  practice  is  not  to 
be  followed,  then  in  my  opinion  we  might 
as  well  abolish  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  forget  about  it  I  .see  a  few  people 
applaud  on  the  other  side — and  you  may 
be  enjoying  this— but  I  just  happen  t-o 
believe  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
a  very  miportant  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  it  performs  a 
useful  function.     So  far  as  I  can  dis- 


cover. It  hu  not  been  too  remiss  In  Its 
operation  so  far  this  sesAlon. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey     Mr 
Chalrnun,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
certainly  agree,  and  I  will  concede  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  not  been. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  says,  "too 
renjiss" — it  has  been  slightly  remiss 
Oui*  InformaUon  is  that  as  of  the  tim(^ 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  met  In  regular  session  this  morn- 
ing, that  there  was  contemplated,  for  an 
indefimtc  time,  perhaps  next  week,  a 
hearing. 

The  gentleman  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Calendar  Wednesday,  which  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
is  a  perfectly  ethical,  moral,  and  valid 
rule,  should  be  used  This  bill  has  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  five  times 
Th(j  gentleman  from  West  VinUnia  has 
made  numerous  personal  requei>ts.  In 
the  face  of  that  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  rules  of  this  Ixxly  instead  of  an 
indefinite  announcement. 

We  would  be  deliehted  to  have  a  rule 
on  Tuesday  and  take  it  up  under  the 
rule:  we  prefer  that.  But  hearings  are 
not  quite  the  same  as  a  rule. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Then.  I  take  it 
that  if  a  rule  were  granted  the  gentle- 
man would  not  object  to  not  taking  it 
up  for  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  HALLECK  If  I  may  interpose 
for  a  moment.  I  read  m  the  papers  this 
morning  a  report  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  accurate,  there  had 
been  a  consultation  between  the  Speaker 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mictee  and  that  heariru^.s  were  to  be  had 
on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

IjCt  me  say  this  to  some  of  you  who 
no'*-  seem  to  think  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day is  to  be  available  for  all  of  these 
occasions  without  regard  to  any  Rules 
Committee  action,  I  recall  early  in  the 
se.s3ion  when  the  leadership  was  dispens- 
ing' with  Calendar  Wednesday  in  respect 
to  Che  civil  rights  bill,  and  a  great  drive 
was  made  and  speeches  made,  hours 
long,  that  everybody  should  sign  the 
discharge  petition  to  bring  the  civil 
rlL'hts  bill  to  the  floor.  In  connection 
with  that  I  said  a  rule  would  be  granted, 
and  a  rule  was  granted,  in  the  proper 
way:  and  with  proper  debate  that  took 
something  over  a  week,  and  not  one 
day,  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1960  was 
enaicted  into  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
fact  is  the  gentleman  could  have  ob- 
jected 

Mr  HALLECK.  That  is  the  orderly 
procedure  that  ought  to  be  followed,  as 
far  a.s  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  fol- 
lowed it.  hm  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  W^st  Vir- 
ginia. I  believe,  will  be  more  than  will- 
ing if  a  rule  i.s  granted  before  Wednes- 
day to  take  it  up  under  the  rule;  we  pre- 
fer that. 

Mr  HALLECK  The  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  may  have  some  idea 
about  that  too. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  But 
failing  that  we  are  using  Calendar 
We^esday. 


A/a//  U 

I  do  not  know  what 
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It  may  be  a  real  in- 


Mr,  HALLECK. 

is  going  to  happen, 
tcrcstlng  time, 

I  now  yield  to  Uie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts '  Mr  MfCoRMAfK  1 

Mr  McCORMACK.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  am  announcing  the  program  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  and  be- 
ing Informed  that  Calendar  Wednesday 
is  going  to  be  availed  of,  I  naturally  ad- 
vl.se  the  Members  that  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  will  be  exercistnl  next 
week  and  the  School  Construction  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1960  will  be  brought 
up  What  might  happen  between  now 
and  then  I  do  not  know.  An  far  as  I 
know,  they  want  it  brought  Ui).  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOFTTy^AN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALLECK  I  Meld  to  the  gcnllf- 
man  from  Michigan 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  here  What  I  would 
like  to  know  is  whether  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  instructed  the 
chaim.an  or  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  bring  the  bill  up.  Under 
the  r\iles  of  the  House  can  anyone  other 
than  the  chairman  of  the  comnntee  call 
up  a  bill  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule^ 

Mr  McCORMACK  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  at)8ence  of  instructions  from 
the  committee  is  the  one  to  do  It.  but 
the  committee  may  authorize  and  direct 
some  other  member  to  do  it 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  M.chigan  Does 
not  the  rule  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  when  the  calendar  is  called, 
and  hO  forth' 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Tliat  is  a  matter 
that  would  be  passed  upon  at  the  time. 
I  am  not  undertaking  to  make  a  ruling, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  tlie  com- 
mittee can  authorize  and  direct  .someone 
to  call  up  the  bill  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day. TTiat.  however.  Is  a  matter  that 
will  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  whoever 
is  presiding,  if  the  question  is  rai.sed 

Continuing,  assuming  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  exercised,  then  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  there  is  H.R. 
7155,  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project. 

Then  there  is  H.R.  5,  the  Foreign 
Investment  Incentive  Tax  Act  of  1959. 
A  good  part  of  the  debate  on  that  bill 
has  already  taken  place.  I  understand 
that  there  are  a  couple  of  amendments 
to  be  offered. 

Then  there  Is  H  R.  2331,  national 
parks,  involving  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  in 
Maryland  that  I  had  on  the  program 
today.  I  want  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  fMr.  FolktI  to  know  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  that  the  bill  was  not 
going  to  be  called  up  t<^;day  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  because  when  I 
give  my  word  I  try  to  keep  it.  I  have  no 
critici.sm  to  offer  except  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge and  I  was  .surprised  when  I  came  in 
and  found  out  that  the  bill  was  not  goirig 
to  be  brought  up. 

That  is  the  program  for  next  week. 
There  is  the  usual  re.servation  that  con- 
ference reports  will  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 


N'ay  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ind.ana,  not  agreeing  with  evriy thing 
the  gentleman  said  about  Calendar 
Weiinesday  but,  nevertheless.  icco«mz- 
Ing  that  It  is  a  rule  that  is  advisable 
and  neces&ary  but  to  be  resorted  to  only 
in  extreme  cases,  1  hope  between  now 
and  Wednesday  a  situation  \ull  exist 
whue  the  leadership  may  be  .sat..s;ied 
tha'.  a  rule  will  come  out  of  the  Laics 
Committee. 

W.T.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  obiiervatlon  In  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram next  week.  It  Is  noted  here  that 
there  are  primaries  In  Oregon  on  Fri- 
day It  has  also  been  called  to  my 
atttntion  that  u  Wisconsin  Slate  con- 
vention is  beint;  held  on  lliut  bainc  day, 
I  would  express  the  hoi^c  that  for  Uie 
protection  of  the  Member.s  from  both 
of  those  States  we  nilnht  arranK'e  mat- 
ters so  that  Friday  of  next  week  will 
be  open 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  ^jentlcman,  I  do  not  want  the  Rtc- 
ORD  to  show  that  I  can  recognize  con- 
ventions because,  us  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  Is  a  convention  next  Thursday  in 
one  of  our  States.  A  Member  on  my 
side  of  tlie  aisle  came  to  me  about  it. 
It  1.5  pretty  toujih  to  arrange  a  legisla- 
tive program.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best 
I  can.  having  due  regard  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  all  the  Members.  But  it  is  hard 
in  trying  to  get  along  with  a  program 
and  to  at  the  same  time  protect  Mem- 
ben;  on  rollcalls  when  there  are  pri- 
manes  Bat  wherever  there  is  a  State 
convention  I  cannot  commit  myself  that 
nothing  will  happen  that  day  in  con- 
nection with  rollcalls.  Certainly.  I  will 
malce  every  effort  to  try  and  harmonize 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hoase  with  the 
necessities  of  some  Members  in  connec- 
tion with  state  conventions. 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman.  He  has  been  fair.  I 
want  to  assure  him  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  will  coopei-ate  in  every  way 
I  can 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  make  a 
promise  to  any  Member  that  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  in  light  of  our  recent  expe- 
rience, there  will  not  be  rollcalls.  I  shall 
try  to  protect  them  and  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  them  to  go  over. 
Whenever  Calendar  Wednesday  Ls  exer- 
cised, I  want  it  under.sto<xl  they  will  go 
over  until  Thursday  Of  course.  I  do  not 
want  to  clutter  up  Wednesday  witlT  roll- 
calls. If  any  Member  objects  they  will 
have  to  take  place  on  the  day  when  the 
bills  come  up. 

The  last  time  it  happened,  and  I  am 
not  criticizing  anyone,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect the  first  rollcall,  but  the  right  was 
exercLsed  by  a  Member.  I  am  sorry. 
The  .second  one  we  did  not  expect  a  roll- 
call  on.  If  I  had  known  there  was  going 
to  be  a  rollcall  on  the  second  resolution 
I  would  have  seen  to  it  that  it  was  not 
called  up  on  that  particular  day.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  reasonably  exr>ect  I  do 
not  expect  a  rollcall  so  far  as  next  Tues- 
day is  concerned. 

In  connection  with  primaries  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  session,  I  cannot 
make  any  promise  there  will  not  be  roll- 
calls. I  will  do  everything,  however,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Members  in  having 


them  po«tjK)nod  liut  as  far  as  next 
Monday  and  Tue.sday  aie  concerned.  I 
want  to  frankly  state  I  will  have  lo  a.sk 
Uint  they  ^:o  over  until  Thursday 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  H.\I.LLCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wcb.t  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  As  cliali-mun  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this  legis- 
lalion.  I  made  repealed  requests  of  the 
Committ<'e  on  Rules  for  a  date  for  a 
hearing  on  the  rule.  No  later  than  yes- 
terday I  called  on  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  got  no  assurance 
that  11  would  be  held  on  Tuesday.  There 
was  a  po.si.ibilily  Unit  it  mi«ht  be  held 
sometime  next  week.  Some  days  ago 
I  made  a  formal  request  on  the  Majority 
Floor  Leader  that  he  not  move  to  dis- 
r>ense  with  Calendar  Wednesday  but 
keep  it  open.  If  Calendar  Wednesday 
Is  kept  open  and  If  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  met  and  granted  a  rule,  we 
would  prefer  to  proceed  tinder  the  rule 
rather  than  use  Calendar  Wednesday. 
But,  In  the  event  lliere  Is  no  rule,  we 
want  Calendar  Wednesday  left  open. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Let  me  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia:  As  I 
understand,  you  have  two  school  con- 
struction or  F'ederal  aid  to  education 
bills  up  t)efore  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Which  one  do  you  want  a  rule  on? 
Which  one  do  you  want  to  call  up'^' 
Will  you  call  up  the  Metcaif  $4  biUion 
bill  or  the  other? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  H.R.  10128.  which  is 
the  lesser  in  expenditure  and  spread 
over  a  greater  period  of  time.  It  is 
partially  the  administration  bill.  It  Is 
a  compromise  bill,  if  the  gentleman 
cares  to  know  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
am  asking  tiiis  for  the  t)enefit  of  the 
Members.  Assuming  a  rule  is  reported 
out  or  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
would  satisfy  the  gentleman  and  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  and  assuming 
that  a  rule  is  reported  out  before 
Wednesday,  the  gentleman  does  not 
mean  that  the  rule  has  to  be  called  up 
on  Wednesday.  Then  the  leadership  can 
program  the  rule  in  the  future.  Of 
course,  that  would  not  be  the  remote 
future,  you  could  rely  on  me,  but.  at 
least,  that  would  mean  that  if  the  lead- 
ership did  not  want  to  bring  it  up  until 
next  week  or  the  week  after,  that  would 
be  agreeable;   is  that   correct? 

Mr.  BAILEY'.  If  a  rule  is  granted, 
you  can  have  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  think  I  probably 
ought  to  say  at  this  juncture,  and  with 
that  I  will  desist,  that  I  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  was  proud  to  serve  on 
that  committee.  I  \vi\s  here  for  a  time 
when  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
pretty  much  stripr>ed  of  its  power  and 
authority  under  certain  new  rules 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  soon  discovered  that  that 
rule  was  not  in  the  public  interest.  Now, 
when  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  must  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rides,  having  understood 
that  hearings  would  be  initiated  next 
week,  I  would  have  been  just  a  little 


»low  to  ini.sh  in  and  report  out  a  rule  by 
Tueaday  with  no  hearlnKs  be.iiK  htid 
\uider  the  circumstances  that  now  exist, 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
t-enlleman  yuld? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Before  I  had  been  a 
Kiembcr  of  this  House  a  period  of  1 
month,  they  Invoked  Calendar  Wednes- 
day procedure  on  me  on  lej.islation  com- 
ing from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  suspend  a  decision  of  the  United 
.Slates  Supreme  Court.  They  convicU^d 
:.84  of  the  major  fire  Insurance  com- 
jianics  of  this  country.  They  set  ll  aside 
und  gave  them  a  moratorium  of  18 
months.  Of  course,  I  was  not  here  long 
('nou;,:h  to  kiv.nv  what  Calendar  Wednes- 
day was.  but  I  t'ol  139  votes, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  Is  al- 
'vays  persuasive,  and  we  all  recognize 
that.  As  I  remember,  the  lust  Calendar 
Wednesday  wc  had  before  wa.s  in  1950. 
when  we  had  the  FEPC  bill,  But.  1  have 
Ijeen  here  when  Calendar  Wednesday 
^vas  Invoked,  and  at  the  time  it  was  in- 
voked the  House  adjourned  I  do  not 
know  what  might  happen  again. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chan-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  point  out  in  the  gentleman's  ref- 
erence earlier  to  a  time  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  was  rather  stripped  of 
:.t5  power,  that  this  was  not  a  nile  re- 
specting Calendar  Wednesday,  which 
lias  been  a  part  of  the  procedure  of  this 
House  since  1910.  I  misht  .say  I  am  at 
a  bit  of  a  loss  to  understand  the  gentle- 
man's reluctance  to  consider  a  bill  which 
the  President  recommended  and  which 
calls  for  $325  million  less  than  the  Pres- 
:.dent  recommended. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  will  argue  the 
merits  or  dements  of  the  bill  when  the 
:ime  comes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck] 
has  expired 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  lUie  5.  strike  out  "an  efficient 
operating  base"  and  insert  "a  headquarters." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  I  move  to  sti'ike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  take  this  time  to  try 
to  get  a  little  more  information  about 
this  biU  which  calls  for  $2,356,000  which 
we  are  proposing  to  autliorize  for  this 
park.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  if  I  may.  does  not  this 
park  produce  some  revenue  either  from 
admissions  or  concessions,  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  particular  facility 
follows  the  line  that  most  national  park 
facihties  follow.  They  do  charge  an  ad- 
mission for  entrance  into  the  park  area; 
that  is  correct.  As  far  as  concesssions 
are  concerned,  there  is  only  one  primary 
concessionaire  in  the  park  at  this  tune. 
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That  is  the  one  that  operates  the  Para- 
dise Inn.  The  Paradise  Inn  has  not  been 
paying  any  money.  The  return  from 
that  concession  is  practically   nil. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  national  parks.  I  think  they 
are  fine.  But  here  is  one  where  you  are 
charging  an  admission,  where  you  do 
have  a  concession,  and  where  it  seems 
there  should  be  the  ix)ssibility  of  a  return 
at  least  to  pay  some  of  the  expen.ses.  I 
cannot  see  why  some  of  these  facilities 
should  not  be  more  self-sustaining. 

Another  question:  The  gentleman  says 
they  are  goin?  to  move  this  headquarters 
near  a  town,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  ASPINALL  That  is  correct,  a 
small  community  just  outside  the  park 
boundary 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man was  not  explicit  in  saying  whether 
these  300  acres  were  already  owned  by 
the  Government  in  .some  land-use  facil- 
ity. The  gentleman  left  the  impression 
the  SCO  acres  uere  nlready  owned  by  the 
Government 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  did  not  intend  to 
leave  that  impression.  I  intended  to 
leave  the  thought  for  the  gentleman 
that  the  300  acres  would  be  Government- 
exchanged  land,   if  necessary. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis-^ouri.  But  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  answer  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  when  he  asked  who 
owned  the  300  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  pre.sent  owner  is 
the  Weyerhauser  Lumber  Co.  which  has 
used  this  land  for  some  time  But  as  I 
understand,  the  exchange  wiil  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  pub- 
lic lands  el&ewhere  to  the  Weyerhauser 
company,  and  they  in  turn  will  give  their 
title  to  these  300  acres  to  the  Govern- 
ment, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  is  the 
Weyerhauser  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.soun.     That  is  one 
of  the  big  companies  operating  out  west. 
And  they  are  going  to  trade  some  land 
off  for  some  timber  up  north? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  The  u'entleman  is 
correct.     That  is  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  It  looks  as 
though  we  are  in  for  another  skinning 
there. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  Kentleman  will 
yield.  Just  how'' 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.-.-^oun  I  have  never 
.seen  the  Government  yet  trade  any  land 
to  a  private  individual  and  come  out 
ahead  That  is  my  point  I  am  just 
wondering  how  much  the  Weyerhau.ser 
Lumber  Co  had  to  do  with  promotim; 
this  deal  I  am  just  a  little  leery  of  It. 
combined  with  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  see  these  hearings  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  proposing  to  spend 
$2,356,000  I  think  we  ought  to  go  a 
little  slow  on  it  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  I  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
T.aber;  have  pointed  out  some  of  these 
things.  In  these  times  I  think  it  is  well 
for  us  to  spend  our  money  for  some  of 
the  more  essential  things,  but  if  things 
can  be  postponed,  let  us  wait  until  we  get 
this  national  debt  down  a  little  bit. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gantleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman 
comes  from  an  area  where  there  is  very 
little  pubhc  land.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  now  speaking,  comes  from  an 
area  where  Uncle  Sam  owns  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  all  the  land  area. 
May  t^he  gentleman  from  Colorado  ad- 
vise his  friend  from  Mi.ssouri  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  does  not  know 
of  any  instance  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  come  out  on  the  short  end 
when  these  transfers  are  made. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  any  impression  or 
making  any  intimation  that  I  was  in- 
ferring that  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee or  of  the  Congre.ss  was  in  on  this 
at  all.  If  there  was  any  such  inference 
assumed  from  what  I  said.  I  certainly 
want  to  state  publicly  that  I  had  no  such 
intentaon  of  castinu  any  reflection  on 
any  Member  of  Congress.  But  I  do 
know  that  some  of  the  people  represent- 
inu  the  Government  in  these  deals 
u.sually  come  out  on  the  short  end  of 
the  horn.  I  have  observed  that  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  I  am  just  afraid 
that  might  happen  here.  I  do  not  like 
this  trading.  I  think  we  ought  to  find 
out  what  the  value  of  this  land  is  and. 
if  we  need  it.  buy  it. 

I  would  also  add.  that  if.  as  statements 
of  members  of  the  committee  indicate, 
none  of  the  authorized  funds  would  be 
used  for  purchase  of  land,  it  appears 
that  .j2. 3.56. COO  would  be  a  rather  sub- 
staiuiel  sum  to  spend  for  the  building 
of  facilities  to  be  used  as  the  headquar- 
ters far  this  park.  The  statement  in  the 
reporti  that  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  building  new  facilities  at  the  new  lo- 
cation would  be  only  slightly  more  than 
what  would  be  nece.ssary  to  rehabilitate 
existiiii:  facility  would  appear  to  be 
much  more  indefinite  than  I  would  like 
to  consider  on  an  authorization  of  this 
size. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairrrian,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  all  for  conserva- 
tion and  think  the  Government  should 
buy  more  land,  own  more  parks.  I 
always  have  felt  that  way  But  there 
IS  a  time  for  everything 

This  morning  my  mail  was  heavy  with 
a  demand  that  I  support  this  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Po.st 
Office  and  Civil  Service  An  increase  in 
the  compensation  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. So  I  got  a  copy  of  the  bill 
Did  you  see  all  those  Increases  of  pay 
therein'' 

Then  there  Is  the  effort  to  bring  up  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  That 
takes  more  money.  Almost  every  teach- 
er in  my  district  is  pounding  me  on  the 
back  to  vote  for  that  bill;  and  that  calls 
for  millions.     What  are  we  to  do'' 

All  the  old  folks  want  and  many  need 
more  money  to  buy  food  or  clothing  or 
shelter  or  all  three.  Everyone  wants 
more  money  and  there  is  not  enough  to 
go  around.  What  are  we  to  do  about 
If  Print  it?  Some  say  yes  But  what 
will  It  buy  if  we  do  that? 


If  we  give  the  money  for  parks,  all 
I  ight.  Some  group  mu.st  take  le.ss,  which 
one''  I  like  parks.  I  like  to  hunt  and 
fish  It  is  a  personal  matter  with  me. 
But  I  cannot  vote  to  appropriate  the 
same  dollar  two  or  three  limes.  Tliere 
is  not  money  enough  to  pay  all  demands. 

Then,  we  voted  all  this  money  the 
other  day  for  foreign  aid.  We  might 
well  have  saved  .some  of  it--for  aid  for 
our  own  folks. 

That  mountain  or  that  land  will  still 
be  there.  There  is  no  likelihood  any 
private  individual  will  want  it.  Is  there 
any  private  organization  after  it?  If 
not.  then  I  think  we  should  save  our 
money  now  and  vote  for  the  things  we 
must  vote  for  rather  than  spend  it  on 
what  might  well  be  called  a  recreation 
area. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  The  gentleman 
said  he  approved  of  the  Government's 
buying  property  for  a  park.  This  bill 
does  not  provide  for  the  purchase  of  any 
land  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
provides  for  an  exchange  of  land  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  .some  private  concern. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  calls 
for  $2  million,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
give  that  $2  million  to  improve  a  park. 
We  cannot  then  give  it  to  the  postal  em- 
ployees, we  cannot  give  it  to  the  school- 
teachers, we  cannot  give  it  to  the  people 
that  are  hard  up  for  something  to  eat, 
we  cannot  give  it  to  E>eople  who  are  in 
need  and  will  vote  in  November  I  in- 
tend going  to  look  after  myself  if  I  know 
how  to,  and  I  am  in  grave  doubt  about 
the  wisdom  of  spending  dollars  needed 
now.  by  others,  for  a  park  which  will  still 
be  around  later. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  want  to  correct 
the  impression  the  gentleman  may  have 
that  the  Government  was  going  to  pur- 
chase the  property  outside  the  park. 
That  is  not  the  ca.se.  It  calls  for  an 
exchange  of  property,  an  exchange  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  D«^partinent  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Which 
is  now  being  criticized  by  the  Mos.s  sub- 
committee for  exchangmg  land  in  Ari- 
zona I  am  in  favor  of  parks  and  all 
that,  but  not  before  November  next. 
First,  let  us  take  care  of  present  needs. 
We  can  take  care  of  pleasures  later  and 
after  necessities  have  been  satisfied 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  2  The  headquarters  site  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  part  of 
Mount  RaliUer  National  Park  and  be  admin- 
istered In  accordance  with  the  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Delaney.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
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mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (S.  1358*  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interioi  to  provide  a  head- 
quarters site  for  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  in  tiie  gentral  vicinity  of  Ashford. 
Wash.,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  508,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tJie 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoi-um 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

7 he  Doorkeep>er  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caii  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  thez'C 
were — yeas  263.  nays  83.  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

:nn\\    No.   901 


Abornethy 

Adatr 

Addonlalo 

Albert 

Alf'.rd 

Andery«n. 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Ayres 
BaUey 
Buldwla 
Barr 
Barry 
Baas.  NH. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beck  worth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Blltcb 

Bom 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowles 

bradem&a 

Bray 

Breedlnc 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown.  Oa. 

BroyhUl 

Burke.  Matts 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CuhlU 

Carnahan 

Ca.sey 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clark 

Ooad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Oont« 

Cook 

Cooley 

Cramar 
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Cunnlngtvam 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dpntou 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donohi!«* 

Doolev 

Dorn.N  Y 

Duiskl 

Dwyer 

BIloU.  Ala 

Everett 

Evins 

Farbeteln 

Pa«ceU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynn 

Foley 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frellnxhuyscn 

Frledel 

FuUon 

Gnllagher 

0:irmat7. 

Oury 

Oathlnpi 

Oenrge 

Olalmo 

Oranahan 

Orant 

Orny 

(ireen  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Orimn 

GrlfTlths 

Hupen 

H.iley 

Halleck 

H.ilpern 

Hardy 

Haruls 

H.irmon 

Hays 

Herhler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hogan 


Md. 

Wis. 


Holtfleld 

Holland 

Hollzn-ian 

H  Tan 

Ho'^mer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson   Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jjhnson, 

Johnson, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kee 

Keith 

Kllday 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kluc/yn«kl 

Kowalxkl 

Kyi 

Laird 

l.ane 

lAngen 

Lankford 

Lesinski 

L.bonatl 

McCormack 

McPall 

MrOinlt-y 

Mclntire 

McSwern 

M  ifhrowlcz 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaWllard 

Marsha!! 

Matl  hews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Meyer 

Miller  Clem 

Miller, 

Oeorge.  P. 
Miller,  N.T. 


Mills 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  Okla. 

Mobs 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nelaea 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Brien.  Ill 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

OHara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'NeUl 

Oliver 

Osmen 

Passman 

Patmau 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Poage 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Quigley 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Betts 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Chlpcrfleld 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Curtln 

Dague 

Davla.  Ga. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dorn.  8.  C. 

Dowdy 

Elliott.  Pa. 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Frazler 

aavln 

Goodell 


Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Roes,  Kans. 

Revi.ss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberta 

Rodmo 

Rogers  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Maes. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskt 

Rousti 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

sues 

SlmpsoB 

Slsk 

Slack 
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Gtohb 

Harris 
Harrison 

Hieatand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Tl! 

Hoflman,  Mich. 

Holt 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Kearna 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Knox 

I.andrum 

Latta 

I«anon 

Levering 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mack 

Martin 

Michel 

MlUlken 

Mlnsh&ll 


Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miaa. 

Springer 

SUiggcrs 

Siubbiefleld 

Teague   Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Teller 

Thonui.'! 

TTiompson,  N.J. 

Thoinp^on.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Udall 

U.lman 

V:inlk 

WalnwTitxht 

Wallhauser 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whitten 

WidnaU 

Wler 

Wolf 

Wright 

Tales 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Moeller 

Mumma 

Murray 

O'Koiiski 

Ostertag 

Pillion 

Pirnie 

Pofl 

Ray 

R;ehlniKa 

RoblsOB 

Rooney 

.St    George 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Slier 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stratton 

Taber 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

V.^n  Zannt 

We.s 

Wharton 

wmstead 


Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  T^lor- 
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Alger  Doyle  Moorhead 

Anderson,  Durham  Morris,  N.Mex. 

Mont.  Edmondson  Morrison 

Anfuso  Fallon  Nix 

Auchlnclosa         Flno  Phllbln 

Baker  Fogarty  PUcher 

Bardcn  Forand  Porter 

Earing  Gilbert  Powell 

Barrett  Olenn  S<;herer 

Baas.  Tenn.         Oubaer  Scott 

Becker  Healey  Shelley 

Bentley  Hubert  Smith.  Kans. 

Bolton  Heaa  Smith.  Va. 

Bonner  JacJuon  Spence 

Bosch  Jobansen  Steed 

Bow  Kelly  Su;iivBn 

BoTktn  Keogh  Ta>lor 

Brown.  Mo.  KUburn  Thompson,  La, 

Buckley  Lalore  Tr.mble 

Budge  Lindsay  Vinson 

Burdlck  McDowell  Walter 

Burke,  Ky.  McOovern  Wertland 

CanHeld  McMUlan  Wh  lener 

Cederberg  Macdonald  Williams 

Celler  Mason  WllUs 

Chelf  May  Wilson 

Davis.  Tenn.       Meicalf  Wlthrow 

Derounlan  Mitchell  Young 

Downing  Montoya  Zelenko 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr   Auchlncloss. 

Mr    Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Budge. 

Mr  Metcalf  with  Mr  Soberer. 

Mr  Win  lams  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  QUbert  with  Mr  Kilbum. 


Mr .  Morrison  WltSh  Mr.  HSgcr. 

Mr  Vinson  with  Mr  Walnwrlerht 

Mr  Pllcher  with  Mr  Baker. 

Mr   Nix  with  Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr  Mason . 

Mr   Moorhpad  with  Mr  Lindsay. 

Mr  Phllbln  w:th  Mr   F^no 

Mr  McOovern  with  Mr  Becker. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr  Derounlan. 

Mr  Burdlck  with  Mr  Cantield. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Kansa,s 

Mr   B:irlng  with  Mr   Boiw 

Mr  Bonner  with  Mr  Glenn 

Mr  Doyle  with  Mr  Gubser. 

Mr  Fallon  with  Mr  Jackson. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr  West- 
land. 

Mr  Montoya  with  Mr,  Cederberg 

Mr  Willis  with  Mr   Bentley. 

Mr  Scott  with  Mr  Johansen 

Mr  McDowell  with  Mr  Lafore. 

Mr  Porter  with  Mr   Boech. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  GAVIN,  and  Mr. 
KEARNS  chans-'cd  their  vote  from  ■yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SALE  OF  VESSELS  TO  REPUBUC  OP 
CHINA 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  8042  J  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  resell  four  Cl-SAY-1 
type  ve.ssels  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  for  use  in  Chinese 
trade  in  Far  East  and  Near  East  waters 
exclusively,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Price  ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Tlie  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNrERrNCT  RrPOFT  'H    Rept    No    1600) 

The  rrmmittee  cf  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the 
amendment  cf  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
8042)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  resell  four  Cl-SAT-1  type  vessels 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
for  use  In  Chinese  trade  In  Far  East  and 
Near  Eart  waters  exclusively,  having  met, 
after  full  nnd  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  a."^  Ifllows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment  to  the   amendment   of  the   Senate    to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
EaWARD  A   G.\hmat:?. 
Leonor  K    I  Mrs  John  B.)  BiTLLrvAN, 
C^toHCE  P   Miller, 

l^OR  C    TOLLErsON, 

Wn-LiAM  K  Van  Pelt. 

Ma-nagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
E  L  Barti-ett, 
Andrtw  F.  Schoxppel. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  i  H.R.  8042)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  resell  four 
Cl-SAY-1  type  vessels  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  for  use  in  Chinese 
uade  in  Far  East  and  Near  East  waters  exclu- 
sively, submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  a;'.d  recommended  m 
the  accompanvini?  conference  report 

The  House' bill  provided  that  the  sales 
price  of  the  two  vessels  authorized  to  be  sold 
should  be  the  statutory  sales  price  less  pay- 
ments already  made  from  1948  to  1951  on 
account  of  the  purchase  of  four  vessels. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
sales  price  of  the  two  vessels  should  be  the 
statutory  sales  price  less  payments  already 
made  from  1948  to  1951  on  account  of  the 
purch.ise  of  four  vessels  and  less  deprecia- 
tion computed  at  the  rate  of  34  per  ceutum 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  default  under 
the  original  contract  to  the  date  of  sale 
under  this  Act. 

The  action  of  the  conference  would  accept 
the  method  for  determining  the  sales  price 
provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  was  also  accepted  by  the  confer- 
ence In  order  to  make  the  title  consistent 
with  the  body  of  the  bill. 

Edw.\rd  a    G\rm<lt« 

LeonorK   iBAts  John  B.)  Suluvan. 

Georc:  P    Miller. 

Thor  C    Tollefson, 

William  K.  Van  Pelt. 

Managi^r.^  on  the  Pdrt  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  '.va.s  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider   was  laid   on 
the  table. 


LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  re.solution  'H.J,  Res,  352> 
to  authorize  preliminary  study  and  re- 
view in  connection  with  proposed  addi- 
tional building  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 
and  concur  m  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  r<^ad  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  'That  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  prelimin.ary 
plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  an  additional 
building  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

'Sec.  2.  The  Architect  ,of  the  Capitol  Is 
authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  and 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  the  sum  of  $75,000  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pres- 
ent during  the  rollcall  a  few  minutes 
asro  but  was  in  conference  on  an  emer- 
gency matter,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 


f 


Record  shows  my  voting  "aye,"  wliich  I 
would  have  done  if  I  had  heard  my 
name. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  not  recorded. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  ask  to  be  recorded,  be- 
cause I  was  in  conference  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  LMr.  HosmerI 
all  through  that  rollcall,  right  in  the 
.'^at  where  I  usually  sit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Did  the 
gentleman  vote? 

Mr.  DOYLE.     I  did  not  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  did  not  vote,  he  cannot  be 
recorded. 

Mr.  DOYLE  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  had  I 
voted  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


i 


ADJOURxVMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.l  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  ne.xt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standiing  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  May  16,  1960,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and 
sign 

tions  iluly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found'truly  enrolled. 

Thei  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

The|-e  was  no  objection. 


that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
8^y  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 


POaiTPONEMENT  OF  ROLLCALLS 

UNTIL  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  roll- 
calLs.  V  ith  the  exception  of  quorum  calls 
and  loUcalls  on  rules  or  questions  of 
consideration,  or  roUcalls  on  any  pre- 
vious Question  if  it  takes  place  on  any  of 
the  votes,  on  any  bills  that  may  be 
brought  up  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wedne.sday  of  next  week,  be  postponed 
until  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUtE  OF  LAW— THE  ROAD  TO 
PEACE 

Mr.  tJEECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hquse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  m.y  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fnom  1  ennessee'?' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr. ;  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  urgent  message  from  the 


valiant  citizens  of  Berlin,  circulating 
last  week  in  American  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  should  have  brought  home 
to  all  citizens  of  this  coimtry  the  great 
importance  to  the  free  world  of  Berlin, 
serving  as  a  bright  beacon  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope  amidst  the  dark  .sea  of 
enslaved  humanity  trapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  so  desperately  longing 
for  the  light  of  freedom.  The  Berlin 
appeal  served  to  emphasize  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  three  Western  heads  of 
government  of  the  NATO  foreign  min- 
isters that  the  German  people  them- 
selves be  given  the  opportunity  to  decide 
by  an  internationally  supervised  plebi- 
scite the  question  of  reunification.  This 
is  a  timely  reminder  that  the  right  of  a  ' 
people  to  self-determination  is  a  recog- 
nized principle  and  an  established  rule 
of  international  law.  A  brief  glance  at 
the  new  African  and  Asian  members  of 
our  family  of  nations  will  make  us  aware 
of  its  overwhelming  importance.  Today, 
the  right  to  self-determination  can  no 
longer  be  denied  to  any  people  on  earth. 
We  Americans  may  take  special  pride 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
will  always  be  known  in  history  as  the 
champion  of  this  right  and  as  the  chief 
architect  in  bringing  about  its  incorpora- 
tion into  the  law  of  nations. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    GERM  ANT.    INCLt'DlNC    BERLIN 

Many  of  us  may  approach  the  forth- 
coming summit  conference  with  little 
expectation  wondering  whether,  aside 
from  a  possible  minor  advance  in  the 
area  of  an  arms  agreement,  much  of 
anything  will  come  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
this  should  not  obscure  the  solemn 
warning  uttered  by  Under  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon  in  a  major  foreign  policy 
statement  on  April  20: 

The  central  issue  confronting  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  nations  at  the  sum- 
mit Is  the  problem  of  Germany.  Including 
Berlin  No  issue  on  earth  today  is  more 
critical.  It  involves  the  immediate  fate  of 
two  and  a  quarter  million  West  Berliners 
and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  about  70  mil- 
lion Germans.  It  bears  directly  upon  the 
future  stability  of  central  Europe  and  the 
possibility  of  a  lasting  E^iropean  peace  The 
issue  of  Germany  and  Berlin,  If  It  cannot 
be  resolved  through  negotiation,  may  Involve 
the  gravest  of  all  issues;  the  issue  of  peace 
or  war. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  taken  on  a  new 
twist:  To  see  him  posing  with  an  air  of 
self-righteousness  as  an  innocent  vic- 
tim of  American  "spy  aggression"  is 
surely  a  sight  to  behold.  After  all,  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  its  manifold  devilish 
paraphernalia,  with  its  watchtowers  and 
playing  searchlights,  its  barbed-wire  ob- 
stacles and  high-voltage  traps,  its  evac- 
uated and  leveled  "dead"  zone,  ghastly 
bare  of  life,  except  for  hunter-killer  pa- 
trols using  bloodhounds  to  track  down 
human  beings  that  might  dare  to  escape 
from  the  Communist  "paradise" — all 
this  is  not  of  our  making.  But  it  cre- 
ates suspicion,  and  free  world  apprehen- 
siveness  is  caused  not  so  much  by  what 
we  know  as  by  what  we  do  not  know 
about  the  Soviet  octopus.  If  Khrushchev 
goes  into  a  tantrum  over  a  single  plane 
on  an  intelligence  flight,  what  about  his 
trawlers  and  submarines  prowling  close 
to  our  coastal  shores?     What  about  the 
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permanent  establishment  on  foreign  ter- 
ritories of  Kremlin-directed  organiza- 
tions of  information  and  subversion'' 

It  seems  to  be  a  standard  preconfer- 
ence  technique  of  the  Soviets  that  the 
Kremlin,  on  the  eve  of  an  important 
meeting  with  WesteiTi  leaders,  springs  a 
surprise  motion,  designed  to  cause  con- 
fusion in  the  Western  camp  and  force 
resF>onsible  Western  statesmen  to  con- 
sult their  foreign  offices,  perhaps  their 
legislative  leaders,  and  recheck  positions 
with  each  other.  By  offering  last-min- 
ute changes,  such  Soviet  maneuvering 
invariably  aims  to  split  the  Western  Al- 
liance. The  spy  aggression  may  have 
been  a  windfall  for  Khru.shchev.  What 
other  surprise  will  be  sprung  is  an>'- 
bodys  guess.  Tliat  something  of  the 
sort  IS  being  kept  in  the  wings  of  the 
stage,  one  may  be  reasonably  sure. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  repeatedly  called 
the  Berlin  situation  abnormal  and  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  Indonesia  is  quoted 
as  having  said: 

We  are  trying  to  secure  peace,  and  we 
still  have  not  eliminated  all  the  vestiges 
of  the  last  war  We  are  striving  to  do  away 
with  these  leftovers  and  to  convince  our 
former  allies  of  the  necessity  of  concluding 
a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

Of  course,  this  is  nothing  original  and 
will  startle  no  one  Eleven  years  aco  in 
a  policy  statement  on  Germany,  Dean 
Acheson.  then  Secretary  of  State,  raised 
the  same  question  as  to  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  German  problem  with 
these  words: 

How  long  must  we  be  satisfied  with  In- 
terim measures  when  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries desperately  desire  a  genuine  and  last- 
ing peace? 

But  he  cautioned: 

There  are  certain  principles,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  is  essential.  In  our  view,  to 
any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  German  prob- 
lem and  which  we  shall  have  to  keep  flrmly 
In  mind  in  whatever  the  future  may  bring. 

Mr.  Acheson  listed  among  the  prin- 
ciples the  assurance  to  the  Geiman  peo- 
ple that  the  US  Governm.ent  will  agree 
to  no  general  .solution  for  Germany  into 
which  the  basic  safeguards  and  benefits 
of  freedom  would  not  be  absorbed. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  Government 
has  often  been  criticized  as  being  too 
rigid.  Bold  and  imaginative  steps  are 
demanded  and  more  flexibility  is  advo- 
cated But  these  are  just  glittering 
catchwords  to  attract  the  unsuspecting 
mind.  Flexibility  Maybe.  But  no 
flexibility  of  principles;  because  their 
flexibility  is  just  a  cloak  for  disreputable 
appeasement,  is  shortsighted,  dangerous, 
and  leads  straight  down  the  road  to 
catastrophe.  Yet  the  question  is  being 
frequently  asked:  Can  the  West  produce 
an  idea  not  negative,  but  positive,  a 
dynamic  idea  for  peace  which  neither 
sacrifices  justice  nor  provokes  aggres- 
sion? 

OtJR    PEACE    GOAL    IS    WRFTTEN    IN    ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 

I  would  say  that  such  a  dynamic  idea 
for  peace  does  exist.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  Atlantic  Charter,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Eritish  Prime  Minister  on  August  14. 
1941.  wherein  they  solemnly  and  in  the 


face  of  the  world  armounced  "certain 
common  principles  in  the  national  poli- 
cies of  their  respective  countries,"  among 
them:  first,  their  countries  seek  no  ag- 
grandizement, territorial  or  other;  sec- 
ond, they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned ;  third,  they  re.spect  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  will  live:  and 
they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.  In 
spite  of  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  I 
think  that  this  Government  has  lived  up 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  It  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  it  did  not,  and  will  not,  seek  "ag- 
grandizement, territorial  or  other  "  In 
a  radio  and  television  address  as  recently 
as  February  21,  1960,  President  Eisen- 
hower declared: 

After  the  two  world  wars  and  the  Korean 
war.  the  United  States  did  not  annex  a  single 
additional  acre,  and  has  sought  no  advantage 
of  any  kind  at  the  expense  of  another  •  •  • 
Our  desire  Is  to  woik  •  •  •  in  the  building  of 
a  universal  peace  with  justice. 

SOVIET    PEACE    GOALS    ARE    BROKEN    PROMISES 

Now  let  us  read  about  the  Soviet  peace 
goals  and  see  what  action  followed.  On 
November  6.  1941.  Mr.  Stalin  announced: 

We  have  not  nor  can  we  have  such  war 
alms  as  the  seizure  of  foreign  territories  or 
the  conquest  of  other  nations,  irrespective  of 
whether  European  peoples  and  territories  or 
Asiatic  peoples  and  territories  •  •  •  are 
concerned.  •  •  •  We  have  not  nor  can  we 
have  such  war  aims  as  the  imposition  of  our 
will  and  our  regime  on  the  Slavic  and  other 
enslaved  peoples  of  Europe.  •  •  •  Our  aim  is 
•  •  *  to  accord  them  the  p>osslbility  of  ar- 
ranging their  lives  on  their  own  land  as  they 
see  fit.  with  absolute  freedom 

You  will  observe  in  Mr  Stalin's  lan- 
guage a  similarity  to  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter the  text  of  which  seems  to  have 
influenced  it.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that,  when  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter was  incorporated  into  the  United 
Nations  Declaration,  the  Soviet  Union 
joined  25  other  nations,  including  Po- 
land, in  acceding  to  it  and  reaffirmed  its 
principles  by  signing  it  at  a  solemn  cere- 
mony in  Washington,  DC.  on  January 
1.  1942. 

But  the  Soviet  Government  did  not 
stop  there.  Stalin  reaffirmed  these 
principles  time  and  again.  On  Febru- 
ary 23,  1942,  he  denounced  as  'a  stupid 
lie  and  witless  slander"  any  intention  "to 
exterminate  the  German  people  and  de- 
stroy the  German  state.  Hitlers  come 
and  go,  but  the  German  people  and  the 
German  state  remain  " 

On  May  1.  1942.  Mr.  Stalin  again  pro- 
claimed the  Soviet  goal  for  a  peace  with 
these  words: 

We  do  not  set  ourselves  the  aim  of  seizing 
foreign  .  countries,  of  conquering  foreign 
peoples  Our  aim  is  clear  and  noble  •  •  • 
We  want  to  liberate  our  brothers,  the 
Ukrainians,  Moldavians.  Byelorussians.  Lith- 
uanians. Latvians,  Estonians,  and  Karelians. 

The  Soviet  Government  even  went  to 
incorporate  these  aims  in  another  inter- 
national treaty,  binding  themselves  and 
their  pact  partners  solemnly  to  its  terms. 
By  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty  concluded  for 


20  years  and  signed  on  May  26,  1942,  in 
London  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Commis- 
sar. Mr.  Molotov,  and  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  Mr.  Eden,  both  parties 
agreed  to  act  in  the  future  in  accordance 
with  "the  two  principles  of  not  seeking 
territorial  aggrandizement  for  them- 
selves and  of  noninterference  in  the 
internal  affairs  in  other  states." 

Now.  did  the  Soviet  Government  live 
up  to  the  "clear  and  noble  aim  '  which 
it  so  solemnly  proclaimed?  Or  did  Mr. 
Khi-ushchev,  when  he  denounced  his 
master — after  the  latter's  corpse  lay 
safely  in  a  coffin — indict  Stalin  for  not 
having  lived  up  to  it  and  has  he  perhaps 
since  been  making  hasty  amends? 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  pursoied  an  unaba.shed 
policy  of  aggrandizement  and  has  im- 
posed Its  rule  by  force  on  more  than  100 
million  people  in  a  dozen  countries  that 
were  free  and  independent  m  1939 

Yet  in  his  article  in  the  October  1959 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  Mr  Khrushchev, 
in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  continued  to 
profess: 

Our  desire  for  peace  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence •  •  •  springs  from  the  very  nature 
of  Socialist  society.  •  •  •  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Socialist  countries   •    •    •   have 

•  •  *  no  need  to  pursue  an  expansionist 
policy  of  conquest  •  •  •  Peaceful  coexist- 
ence •  •  •  signifies  the  repudiation  of  war 
as   a   means   of   solving   controversial   Issues. 

•  •  •  Apart  from  the  commitment  to  non- 
aggression,  it  also  presupposes  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  all  states  to  desist  from  violat- 
ing each  other's  territorial  int-egrlty  and 
sovereignty  in  any  form  and  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever. 

Lenin,  the  idol  of  all  Communists,  once 
advised,  'if  need  be.  to  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  strateci.sms.  maneuvers,  and  illegal 
methods,  to  evasion,  and  subterfuge." 
He  added: 

As  long  as  capitalism  remains  we  cannot 
live  in  peace  In  the  end  one  or  the  other 
will  triumph — a  funeral  requiem  will  be  sung 
over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  over  world 
capitalism. 

And  his  loyal  disciple.  Khrushchev, 
told  an  American  TV  audience  on 
September  17,  1955: 

If  anyone  thinks  that  our  smiles  mean  the 
abandonment  of  the  teachings  of  Marx, 
Engels.  and  Lenin,  he  is  deceiving  himself 
cruelly  Those  who  expect  this  to  happen 
may  Just  as  well  wait  for  a  slirlmp  to  learn 
how  to  whistle. 

I  do  not  question  Mr  Khrushchev's 
assurance  that  he  will  continue  to  "tread 
the  line"  laid  down  by  Lenin,  including 
the  latter's  above  quoted  advice.  The 
result  is  evident.  During  the  years  since 
the  Communist  regime  began  to  rule  over 
the  people  of  Russia,  three  U.S.  Presi- 
dents and  seven  US.  Secretaires  of  State 
conducted  moie  than  20  high-level  talks 
with  their  opposite  numbers  in  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  conferences  resulted 
in  40  agreements  involving  specific  Soviet 
promises,  37  of  which  have  been  cynically 
violated.  A  fully-documented  study  of 
nearly  1.000  Soviet  treaties,  made  public 
in  1955  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security,  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  broken  its  word  to 
almost  every  country  to  which  it  ever 
gave  a  promise. 
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KHRrSHCHKV    IMLXMTD    POLITICS    IH    »9a»~40 

gXKKS    WAJl   SPOILS 

Khrushchev  engineered  the  Berlin 
crisis,  threatening  the  allied  position, 
then  hinted  of  a  settlement  on  the  terms 
that  we  should  give  up  our  rights  while 
he  would  give  up  his  threats— until  he 
sees  his  next  chance.  What  a  striking 
similarity  to  Hitler's  conduct  leading  up 
to  the  Munich  conference,  the  results  of 
which  encouraged  the  Nazi  dictaUir  to 
believe  that  the  democracies  were  weak 
and  decadent.  Could  it  be  because 
Khrushchev  won  hu;  spurs  in  the  Krem- 
lin hierarchv  during  the  era  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  conspiracy?  This  conspiracy  led 
to  the  fourth  partition  of  Poland  and  to 
the  rape  of  the  three  valiant  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

For  reasons  of  his  own.  Khrushchrv  is 
rather  touchy  on  the  subject:  but  this 
should  not  deter  us  from  remembering 
that.'  in  1939,  Poland  fe!i  victim  to  the 
avarice  not  of  one,  but  of  two  dicta:ors. 
Hitler  and  Stalin  Some  time  atro,  when 
in  an  expansive  mood  Khrushchev  re- 
marked that — 

Stalin  had  concluded  the  pact  with  Hitler 
for  the  sole  reason  to  entangle  the  latter  In 
war  acts  against  the  other  capitalist  states. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
Khrushchev  was  then  eagerly  listening 
to  "his  master's  voice"  and  doing  his 
bidding 

Today  the  world  knows  that  less  than 
4  week5  after  the  signing  in  Moscow  of 
the  Nazi-Soviet  nonaggression  pact,  and 
in  accordance  with  an  appended  secret 
protocol,  the  Kremlin  rulers  had  joined 
their  Nazi  allies  in  finishing  off  an  al- 
ready defeated  nation  and  playing  the 
ignoble  role  of  liit:  vulture  that  devours 
a  prostrate  body.  The  feeling  of  self- 
satisfaction  among  the  ruling  clique  in- 
cluding Khrushchev,  in  the  Kremlin  is 
vividly  reflected  in  the  gleeful  account 
given  on  October  31.  1939.  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  U.S.S.R.   by  Molotov; 

One  well-aimed  blow  again  Poland,  first 
by  the  German  and  then  by  the  Red  Army, 
and  already  there  wasn't  anything  left  of 
this  ugly  offspring  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
which  had  existed  by  oppressing  non-Polish 
nationalities. 

And  a  few  months  later,  already  eye- 
ing the  Baltic  nations,  Molotov  declared: 

Tlie  so-called  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
little  nations  are  Just  so  much  small  change 
In  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  Therefore, 
It  Is  not  only  crazy  but  actually  criminal  to 
conduct  a  war  to  destroy  Hitlerism  and  call 
It  a  fight  for  democracy. 

The  political  archives  of  the  Kremlin 
are  not  open  to  us.  However.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
thoughts  during  those  days  coincided  in 
sentiment,  if  not  in  words,  with  those  of 
Molotov.  In  view  of  the  record  of  Nazi- 
collaboration  it  may  be  puzzling  that 
the  Kremlin  boss,  dutifully  echoed  by 
Communist  puppets  in  other  places, 
time  and  again  sounds  off  against  the 
purported  existence  in  West  Germany 
ff  neo-Nazis  and  neo-militarist  groups. 
The  purpose  of  raising  and  manipulat- 
ing the  Kremlin-made  bogy  of  German 
revanchism  is  obviously  to  bamboozle 
the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies 
into    accepting    the    crude    imperialist 


Soviet  domination  over  half  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent. 

■wnile  the  United  Sutes— and  I  might 
here  inchide  our  wartime  Western 
allies— did  not  annex  a  single  additional 
acre,  the  Soviet  Government  has  broken 
its  promises  and  treaty  obUgations  and. 
helped  by  its  Communist  accomphces. 
has  illegally  expanded  in  a  Drang  nach 
West«n  and  gobbled  up  peoples  and  ter- 
ritories. The  goal  of  the  present  Soviet 
propaganda  drive  is  to  force  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  West  to  acquiesce  in  tlie 
status  quo  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Since  more  than  2  years  Khrushchev 
has  been  engaged  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  blackmail  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  into  recognizing  as  permanent  the 
Soviet  Russian  cruel  domination  over  all 
these  once-free  nations  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe. 

Tht  Soviets  want  to  get  away  with 
their  I  ill-gotten  war  spoils  and  this  re- 
quiref  a  considerable  act  of  razzle-dazzle 
on  tilt  part  of  Khrushchev. 

K.\Rt-    MARX    OW    RUSSI.AN    T.^CTICS SOVIETS 

I  KNOWN    AS    MAXIMALISTS 

It  Leems  as  if  we  were  constantly  a 
little  I  stunned  and  tongue-tied  at 
Khrushchev's  verbal  assaults  against  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Alliance. 
A  ke^n  observer  of  the  Russian  scene 
once  rep>orted  from  London  to  a  New 
York  I  paper  that,  while  the  Russians  are 
counting  on  the  fears  of  the  Western 
Powers,  they  exaggerate  their  demands 
a^  far  as  possible  so  that  later  they  can 
show  to  be  generous  by  being  apparently 
reconciled  with  a  less  ambitious  goal. 
This  lieport  did  not  come  over  the  wires 
yesterday.  It  was  written  104  years  ago, 
in  18^6,  by  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  Kr?w  York  Tribune,  Dr.  Karl  Marx, 
otherwise  known  as  the  founder  of  com- 
munism. Present-day  Russian  Commu- 
nists i.«eem  to  be  running  true  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  their  founder-father. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Soviet  regime 
the  Bolshevist  Party  used  to  be  known 
as  th(  Maximalists.  This  may  have  been 
an  English  mistranslation  of  the  Russian 
•bolshoi"  or  'bolshevik."  Nevertheless, 
it  revieals  the  correct  definition  of  Soviet 
strategy.  The  Kremlin  always  advances 
maxiinal  demands.  They  are  truly  Maxi- 
malists and  always  have  been.  It  has 
brought  them  handsome  profits.  West- 
ern ^r resoluteness,  Western  indecision. 
Western  eagerness  to  get  oCf  dead  center 
and  itiake  a  fresh  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem has  frequently  added  up  to  meeting 
halfvfay  the  demands  of  the  Maximalists, 
to  buy  appeasement  for  a  short  spell, 
only  to  be  soon  confronted  with  new  de- 
mands of  the  Maximalists. 

Mn  Khrushchev  contended  that  the 
presejit  situation  of  Berlin  is  abnonnal. 

■Vety  well;  have  we  forgotten  the  nor- 
mal place  of  Berlin  within  Germany  and 
Europe?  Berlin  has  never  been  situated 
in  East  Germany,  has  never  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  flood  of  Russian  commu- 
ni.-m  and  Soviet  armed  might.  This  is 
abnormal,  indeed.  Berlin  has  been  the 
very  Center  of  Germany  with  from  300  to 
400  miles  of  German  .soil  extending  to  the 
southeast,  respectively,  to  the  northeast 
of  that  metropolis.  This  is  the  normal 
situation.  The  artificial  separation  from 
more  than  2  million  fellow  citizens  tn 


West  Berlin  of  1  million  East  Berliners 
is  abnonnal.  Their  joint  action  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live  would  be  normal. 

BtRLIN  S    LEGAL    SITUATION:    INTrHALLIED 
PROTOCOL   or    19«4 

And  what  is  the  lecal  situation?  The 
Soviet  claim  of  the  Berlin  metropolitan 
district  being  part  of  the  Soviet  zone  of 
occupation  is  fal<^e  and  plain  bluff.  Our 
Department  of  State  has  recently  point- 
ed to  the  protocol  between  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kinudom.  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  signed  at  London  on  Septem- 
ber 12  1944  which  makes  it  clear  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Berlin  area  is  not  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
zone.  Ihe  document  had  previously 
been  published  in  the  volume  contain- 
ing the  minutes  cf  the  Yalta  Conference. 

The  surnature  of  the  Soviet  plenipo- 
tentiaiy,  P.  Gusev,  on  that  document 
was  not  a  concession  of  any  .'ort:  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Berlin 
had  actually  been  proposed  by  him  to 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  7 
months  before  when  on  February  18. 
1944,  he  submitted  a  document  para- 
graph 'd'  of  article  15  of  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Ber- 
lin zone  to  be  occupied  Jointly  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  three  powers. 

The  protocol  of  September  12.  1944,  is 
of  interest  in  more  than  one  respect:  It 
shows  that  East  Berlin  is  definitely  not 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Zone  and  that  the 
Communist  zonal  regime  with  present 
headquarters  in  the  Berlin  suburb  of 
Pankow  is  in  fact  squattmg  outride  of 
the  area  over  which  it  acts  as  puppet 
rulei-s.  It  also  shows  that  the  Eastern 
zone,  then  about  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  armed  forces,  comprises  all  of 
Germany  cast  of  the  present  zonal  boun- 
daries, excepting  Greater  Berlin,  but  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  East  Prussia,  Pom- 
erania.  and  Silesia,  Those  who  advocate 
that  the  United  Slates  and  its  Western 
Allies  acquiesce  in  the  Polish  amiexation 
of  the  German  provinces  east  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  are  unwittingly  pro- 
moting the  Soviet  squeeze  pame  A  rec- 
ognition of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as 
boundary  would  mean  that  the  zonal 
boundaries  of  the  protocol  cf  Septemtter 
12  1944,  have  been  superseded,  which  in 
turn  would  mean  that  Greater  Berlin  is 
no  longer  an  area  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Zone,  which  in  turn  would  expose  the 
2U  million  West  Berliners  to  grave 
danger.  I  do  not  think  that  any  re- 
sponsible citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  advocate  this  course. 

BERLIN'S  LEGAL  SITUATION:  LONDON  PROTOCOL 
or  1871  AND  LEACUX  OF  NATIONS  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION    OF    1935 

But  what  about  the  status  of  Berlin? 
Can  one  country  unilaterally  terminate 
its  international  agreement  and  step  out 
from  under,  leaving  the  other  partners  to 
the  agreement  to  hold  the  bag?  I  do 
not  think  so.  This  question  has  long 
been  decided  and  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  important  principle  of 
present-day  international  law.  Accord- 
ingly the  policy  of  this  Government  has 
been  that  "treaties  can  lawfully  be  modi- 
fied or  terminated  only  by  processes  pre- 
scribed or  recognized  or  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  to  them."    In  fact.  Russia  had 


something  to  do  in  bringing  this  recog- 
nii-,ed  principle  of  international  law 
about.  In  the  1860's,  Russia  attempted 
to  repudiate  certain  sections  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  which  had  ended  the 
Crimean  War.  The  representatives  of 
the  signatory  powers,  after  meeting  in 
London,  signed  the  London  protocol  of 
January  17,  1871.  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  north  Germany,  of 
Austria-Hungary,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Italy, 
of  Russia,  and  of  Turkey,  assembled  today  In 
conference,  recognize  that  It  is  an  essential 
principle  uf  the  law  of  nations  that  no  power 
can  liberate  Itself  from  the  engagements  of 
a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  there- 
of, unless  with  the  con.-^ent  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  by  means  of  an  amicable 
arrangement 

France,  another  signatory  to  the  Paris 
Treaty,  acceded  to  the  London  protocol 
on  March  13,  1871 

Thi;5  principle  of  international  law  was 
reaffirmed  in  1935  On  March  16,  1935. 
the  Nazi  government  of  the  German 
Reich  promulgated  a  military  law  which 
violated  its  obligations  under  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  The  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  upholding  "that  it  is 
an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions that  no  power  can  liberate  itself 
from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty  nor 
mcxlify  the  stipulation  thereof  unless 
witn  the  con.sent  of  the  other  contracting 
parties,"  declared  on  April  17,  1935.  "that 
Geimany  has  failed  in  the  duty  which 
lies  upon  all  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  to  respect  the  under- 
takings which  they  have  contracted,' 
and  condemned  "any  unilateral  repudia- 
tion of  international  obligations." 

The  Soviet  Union  was  then  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  since 
1934,  a  member  of  the  League  Council 
and  thus  helped  to  invoke  and  reaffirm 
thLs  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Therefore,  Mr.  Khrushchev  can- 
not now  unilaterally  repudiate  the  in- 
ternational agreement  on  Berlin,  unless 
he  wishes  to  emulate  Hitler  of  1935.  It 
has  sometimes  been  stated  that  treaties 
are  made  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that 
a  >'ital  chan.ue  of  circumstances  will 
justify  the  unilateral  denunciation  of  a 
treaty;  or  in  its  Latin  wording:  conventio 
omnis  intelligitur  rebus  sic  stantibus. 
This  maxim,  actually  a  consideration  of 
equity  originating  in  medieval  canon 
law  has  been  brought  into  international 
law  in  the  late  16th  century  by  the 
Anfio-Italian  jurist,  Alberico  Gentili. 
However,  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  Har- 
vard research  group  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  among  the  publicists: 

One  party  to  a  treaty  may  not.  under  the 
rule  of  rebus  sic  stantibus,  unilaterally  de- 
clare its  obligations  thereunder  to  have 
cesist'd  to  be  binding,  whether  or  not  a  re- 
quest has  previously  been  made. 

KHRUSHCHEV'S       WAR       "REMNANrS":        POLAND, 
BALTIC    NATIONS,    EASTERN    GERMANY 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  also  assured  us 
that  he  is  "striving  to  do  away  v.ith  the 
leftovers"  of  World  War  U.  He  will 
surely  find  us  ready  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  this  task,  though  I  have  some 
doutt  whether  his  auspicious  words  will 
be  followed  by  actual  deeds. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  remnants 
left  in  the  wake  of  the  Second  World 


War  Let  us  start  with  the  beginning, 
in  1939,  and  with  Poland.  The  Soviet 
Union  at  that  time  illegally  occupied 
and.  since,  has  annexed  the  eastern  part 
of  Poland.  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  really 
wants  to  remove  the  vestiges  of  the  last 
World  War,  I  ask  him  to  remove  from 
eastern  Poland  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
and  political  agents  and  withdraw  be- 
hind the  prewar  Soviet  Russian  bound- 
ary. Justice  demands  that  this  area 
should  first  be  restored  to  Poland.  How- 
ever, if  thereafter  a  plebiscite  under 
international,  preferably  United  Na- 
tions, supervision  should  be  held  to  de- 
cide the  ultimate  future  of  the  area, 
that  is,  whether  the  people  of  the  area 
wish  to  remain  with  Poland,  may  be  a 
later  problem.  First  must  come  its  res- 
toration to  Poland.  Of  course,  there 
stiU  is  a  question  to  be  faced.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  this  House  on  September 
1,  last  year,  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  PuciNSKil,  Khrushchev  has 
been  the  military  and  administrative 
head  of  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Poland  when  it  was 
seized  almost  simultaneously  with  Hit- 
ler's invasion  of  Poland  in  1939.  Quot- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Illinois: 

It  was  under  Khrushchev's  direction  that 
some  2  million  Poles,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  deported  to  slave  labor  camps 
in  Siberia.  It  was  also  under  his  adminis- 
tration in  eastern  Poland  that  15.000  gal- 
lant Polish  Army  officers  were  taken  to 
Katyu  and  massacred. 

This  question  must  be  answered  by 
Khrushchev  and  restitution  must  be 
made. 

Another  remnant  of  the  last  war,  dat- 
ing back  to  1940.  concerns  the  three 
valiant  Baltic  nations.  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  They  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Soviet  armed  forces  and  illegally 
annexed.  The  restoration  of  their  sover- 
eignty which  they  enjoyed  prior  to  in- 
vasion by  the  Soviets  will  remove  an- 
other vestige  of  the  last  war.  Of  course, 
there  are  also  some  questions  left  that 
will  have  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev. Tens  of  thousands  of  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  three 
Baltic  nations,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, have  been  murdered,  raped  and  or 
deported.  These  crimes  cannot  be  just 
swept  under  the  rug.  They  demand 
restitution.  The  latest  Soviet  census 
figures  dealing  with  the  Baltic  nations 
are  being  carefully  scrutinized  and  the 
population  figures  eiven  are  being  care- 
fully checked  against  the  last  pre-So- 
viet  figures  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  government  has 
committed  the  crime  of  genocide  and 
should  be  so  charged  and  indicted. 

I  would  like  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
policy  of  this  Government  which  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
rape  of  these  three  small  nations.  I  be- 
lieve that  not  a  single  year  has  passed 
in  which  we  have  failed  to  renew  our 
protest  against  the  illegal  annexation 
of  the  three  nations  and  to  repeat  our 
pledge  to  these  gallant  peoples  that  they 
will  not  be  forgotten  and  that  we  shall 
not  rest  until  their  freedom  is  restored. 
We  continue  to  recognize  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,    and    Lithuania    as   the   oflBcial 


spokesmen  of  their  nations.  Further- 
more, last  year  when  the  increasing 
volume  of  correspondence  with  the  So- 
viet Government  necessitated  the  setting 
up  in  our  Department  of  State  of  an 
OflBce  of  Soviet  Union  Affairs,  which  had 
previously  been  a  division  of  the  Office 
of  Eastern  European  Affairs,  the  de.sk 
dealing  with  the  Baltic  States  was  not 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  Affairs 
Office  but  remained  under  that  of  East- 
ern Euroi>ean  Affairs. 

Our  protests  and  pledges  may  not  yet 
have  gained  their  intended  result. 
Nevertheless,  they  make  clear  before  the 
whole  world  and  beyond  the  shadow  of 
any  doubt  our  legal  position.  At  the 
same  time  they  serve  notice  to  all  the 
young  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
struggling  for  their  freedom  and  their 
sovereignty,  that  it  is  the  declared  policy 
of  this  Government,  in  contrast  to  the 
scheming  of  the  Soviet  Government,  to 
insist  and  never  cease  to  insist  that  the 
right,  that  is,  the  rule  of  law  and  not  of 
force,  shall  at  last  prevail. 

There  are  more  vestiges  left  along  the 
Russo-Finnish  boimdary,  as  Ingerman- 
land  and  Petsamo.  though  the  evacua- 
tion, a  few  years  ago,  of  Porkkala  indi- 
cated tliat  the  Soviet  Government  is 
able,  if  willing,  to  remove  vestiges. 
Other  remnants  are  left  along  the  south- 
western border  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  as  Carpatho-Ruthenia.  Bukovina. 
and  Bessarabia.  Naturally,  the  Soviets 
should  be  reminded  of  various  interna- 
tional pledges  which  they  have  given, 
for  example,  in  the  treaties  concluded  in 
1947,  to  safeguard  "human  rights  "  and 
"the  fundamental  freedoms  '  the  latter 
of  which  were  enumerated  in  the  text  of 
the  treaties. 

I  shall  not  go  ticking  off  further 
vestiges  of  World  War  II  but  limit  my 
discussion  and,  at  the  same  time,  point 
to  the  biggest  remnant  of  that  war,  the 
present  occupation  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
its  Red  satellite,  Communist  Poland,  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  that  is,  the 
lander  of  East  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg.  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Sax- 
ony, and  Thunngia,  There  should  be 
no  misapprehension.  If  Klirushchev 
;means  what  he  says  and  if  he  honestly 
wishes  to  remove  the  vestiges  of  World 
War  II,  he  should  by  removing  his  troops 
and  political  agents  restore  Germany  as 
well  as  Poland  and  as  well  as  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  within  the  bounda- 
ries recognized  by  international  law.  As 
President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  opening  of  the  American 
exhibit  at  Moscow  last  summer: 

It  is  never  too  late  to  build  a  peace  with 
honor  and  justice, 

lESSON  or  history:  peace  treaties  or  wxst- 

PHALIA    AND    VIENNA    PROVIDED    FOR     RESTITU- 
TION 

Let  US  try  to  get  historical  perspective 
of  the  worldwide  vicious  war  and  de- 
struction that  actually  began  in  1914. 
There  were,  at  least  in  Europe,  two  other 
w  idespread  upheavals  of  a  comparable 
kind:  The  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the 
wars  of  the  Napoleonic  period.  It  is  no 
mere  dabbling  in  historical  philosophy 
when  I  here  point  out  to  you  that  the 
peace  treaties  ending  the  two  afore- 
mentioned war  cycles  merit  more  than 
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passing  notice.  In  fact  they  deserve  our 
serious  reflection.  Each  war  cycle  was 
preceded  by  an  era  which  gave  birtli  to 
new  ideas  and  rising  forces  and  each 
then  culminated  in  ghastly  blood- 
letting, tumults,  and  general  disorder. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  involved  al- 
most every  nation  in  Europe  and,  w'-ien 
it  ended,  in  1648.  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  continent  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  as  combatants  or  by  famine 
and  pestilence.  To  be  sure,  many  clauses 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Westphalia— a 
double-feature  treaty  negotiated  and 
signed  at  OsnabrUck  and  Miinster — were 
of  the  usual  reactionary  type;  but  the 
part  dealing  with  the  religious  issue  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics showed  considerable  perspicacity 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  religious 
liberty  of  our  day. 

On  the  victors'  side  of  the  conference 
table  there  was  no  clamor:  "They  have 
lost  the  war,  they  should  pay  for  it."  It 
was  exactly  tius  absence  of  any  claiises 
aiming  to  punish  the  vanquished  which 
made  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  far  more 
lasting  than,  for  example,  that  of  Ver- 
sailles in  1919.  The  clauses  dealing  with 
the  crucial  problem  of  reconciliation 
were,  indeed,  the  most  notable  feature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  I  want 
to  call  them  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  peacemakers  of  1960  as  well  as  of 
their  several  advisers  and  advance  pub- 
licists: 

The  negotiators  at  Osnabriick  :ind 
Miinster  did  not  even  think  of  accepting 
the  status  quo.  as  they  found  it  at  the 
end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  and  in 
this  they  surely  proved  to  be  right.  Sup- 
pose they  had  sanctioned  and  ordained 
permanence  of  a  status  quo  which,  not 
long  before,  had  struck  every  normal  per- 
son as  scandalously  wrong':'  Suppose 
they  had  draped  those  acts  of  violence 
and  of  annexation  of  lands  and  property 
with  the  dignity  of  legalization,  forcing 
all  parties  to  the  peace  treaty  duly  to 
respect  as  enacted  law  the  result  of  those 
evil  deeds,  would  it  not  have  outraged 
the  very  sense  of  justice  of  those  v.ho 
had  been  shocked  by  the  wrongs  f\xv6. 
what  about  the  people  upon  whom  those 
acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated? 
Could  they  ever  have  looked  at  such  r.ew 
right  in  any  other  way  than  seeing  in  it 
the  willful  and  malicious  perpetuation 
of  a  wrong,  nay,  of  a  crime? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  correct  answer  to  this 
problem  will  always  decide  the  issue  of 
the  permanence  of  such  a  peace.  No 
more  and  no  less. 

In  a  conscientious  effort  to  grapple 
with  it.  the  peacemakers  of  1648 — the 
preliminary  negotiations  began  7  y?&,rs 
before — agreed  on  a  year  to  which  the 
rule  of  status  quo  ante  should  then  be 
applied  and  they  chose  New  Year's  d;iy 
of  16'24.  e.xcept  for  the  restitution  of 
the  territories  of  various  German  princes 
for  which  a  status  quo  ante  1618  w;is 
agreed  upjon. 

Non  obstanttbias  sed  annullatls  qulbus- 
cumque  Interim  In  contrartum  factls  muti- 
tloulbxtt — aJi  changes  that  have  taken  p)a<7e 
In  the  meantime  shaU  not  prerent  it,  and 
are  declared  null  and  void. 

I  am  quoting  this  passaee  from  the 
Osnabriick  part  of  the  treaty,  article 
4.  paragraph  26.  so  as  to  give  a  concre-^ 


example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  prob- 
lem, similar  to  that  which  we  are  facing 
today,  has  been  tackled  and  solved  more 
than  three  centuries  ago. 

In  much  the  same  way  were  the 
treaties  signed  in  1815  at  Vienna  and 
Paris,  and  marking  the  end  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  conspicuously  free  of  puni- 
tive clauses.  The  treaties  put  an  end 
to  35  years  of  wars  bred  by  the  ideas 
emerging  from  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  s  schemes  of  a  Europ>e  un- 
der French  domination.  I>ike  Hitler  and 
his  German  armies  in  our  days.  Napo- 
leon and  his  French  armies  had  invaded 
and  subjugated  country  after  country 
He  had  brought  untold  misery  to  the 
suffering  people  of  those  nations.  Pour 
million  men  in  Europe  were  lost  in  the 
warE  caused  by  Napoleon's  ambitions. 
The  passing  of  a  sesqui-century  may 
have  put  softening  pastel  shades  on  the 
harsh  features  of  the  man  and  his  rule. 
But  he  was  hated  as  a  monstrous  and 
terrible  being  by  t.hose  who  had  over- 
thrown him  and  had  put  him  away  to 
die  on  a  de-solate  i.sland  in  the  Atlantic. 

Again  as  in  the  Treaty  of  West- 
ptiaiia,  no  attempt  was  made  to  punish 
the  defeated.  A  senior  member  of  the 
Vieana  Congress.  France  fully  partici- 
patad  in  preparing  the  treaties  of  1815. 
In  spite  of  ail  misery  that  Napoleon  had 
inflicted  upon  the  nations  which  his 
armies  overran.  French  sovereignty  over 
its  territory  within  the  pre-Napoleonic 
boundaries  was  never  even  questioned 
It  was  taken  for  granted  and  ascertained 
m  Ihe  peace  treaty  accordingly.  Not 
even  Alsace  which  with  its  German- 
speaking  inhabitants  had  been  torn  from 
the  old  Reich  by  Louis  XIV  was  debated, 
tliough  the  argument  over  German  rights 
in  Al.sace  had  continued  until  1798  and 
might  well  have  been  reopened.  How- 
ever, since  France  was  left  untouched 
within  its  historic  boundaries,  and  even 
bevQnd  them,  this  treaty  also  proved  to 
be  Car  more  lasting  than  that  of  'Ver- 
sailles in  1919. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point  and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
peacemakers  of  1960  as  it  might  help 
them  to  get  a  better  perspective  of  the 
gigantic  task  which  they  are  facing. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  we  can  either  have 
revenge  or  we  can  have  peace.  But  we 
canaot  have  both.  Analogous  to  the 
thoughts  guiding  the  earUer  peace  set- 
tlements described  a  moment  ago.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraw  its  troops  and  political  agents 
to  tlie  historic  boundaries  of  August  1. 
193a.  thus  rcotoring  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  captive  nations,  while 
Germany  be  reunified  within  the  borders 
recognized  by  international  law  which 
boundaries  are  in  general  those  of  the 
pre-Hitler  Weimar  Republic. 

SU.RSI.\N  AlfO  KAST  PBUS&IAM  BOUNDAEIES  UN- 
CHA.VGED  SLNC£  MIDDLE  AGES :  1335  AND 
14J2 

I  might  add  here  that  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Silesia  and  the  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  East  Prussia,  sep- 
arating these  province.*;  from  Poland,  re- 
spectively from  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
are  among  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
boundaries  in  all  of  Europe.  The  former 
dates  back  to  1335.  the  latter  to  the  treaty 
on  Liike  Melno  in  1422,  when  the  defeated 


German  knights  negotiated  with  the  vic- 
torious Poles  and  Lithuanians  a  bound- 
ai"y  settlement  which  could  not  have 
given  undue  advantage  to  German 
clainnts.  The  fact  that  these  boundaries 
stood  unchanged  for  more  than  five  cen- 
turies clearly  refutes  any  justification  of 
that  malicious  phrase  of  a  German 
Drang  nach  Osten.  Few  Americans  have 
an  intimate  kjiowledge  of  geography  and 
history  of  that  part  of  Europe.  The  myth 
of  Drang  nach  Osten  thrives  on  exactly 
this  supposition. 

JOHN  QTJINCT  AD.MVIS  ON  STLESTA;    MARSHAL  PTL- 
SX7DSKI  ON  EAST  F»RTJSSIA 

Testifying  to  the  German  character 
of  Silesia.  I  can  find  no  better  witness 
than  our  sixth  President,  John  Qumcy 
Adams.  When  American  minister  at 
Berlin,  he  traveled  in  Silesia  and  wrote 
these  remarks  about  the  inhabitant*: 

Among  them  I  found  men  of  agreeable 
manners  and  of  considerable  InXorniaiion,  but 
none  of  them  spoke  any  other  language  than 
German.  •  •  •  The  manners  of  the  people 
In  the  towns  have  more  of  a  republican  than 
of  a  monarchical  cast;  and  the  ^neral  equal- 
ity among  the  people  give  them  a  social  turn, 
which  I  have  seldom  seen  In  other  parts  of 
Germany. 

Where  does  that  leave  the  claim  of  en- 
forced Germanization  of  an  originally 
Polish  population  during  the  later  dec- 
ades of  the  19th  century? 

Regarding  East  Prussia,  we  have  the 
impressive  testimony  of  Marshal  Josef 
Pilsudski.  the  soldier-statesman  and  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  after 
World  War  I,  who  led  the  Polish  Army 
to  defeat  the  Soviet  invaders  in  1920.  It 
was  on  his  visit  to  Geneva  in  December 
1927,  when  Pilsudski  discussed  with 
Gustav  Strcsemann,  then  Germans^s 
Foreign  Minister,  a  German  complaint 
about  Polish  aggressive  publicity  ayainst 
East  Prussia,  the  southern  part  of  which 
had  almost  unanimously  reaffirmed  its 
adherence  to  Germany  in  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  plebiscite  after  Ger- 
many's defeat  in  World  War  L  Said 
PiLsudski  to  Stresemann: 

When  a  child.  I  had  often  croesed  the  then 
Russian -German  boundary  from  our  Lith- 
uanian home,  accompanying  my  father  on 
shopping  trips  to  East  Prussia,  particularly 
before  Christmas  The  border  did  not  only 
separate  two  countries,  but  two  worlds. 
What  a  different  picture  neighboring  East 
Prussia  presented  There  everything  was 
German,  even  the  Masurtans  who  at  that 
time,  mare  than  Uxlay.  were  still  speaking 
their  Slavic  tongue.  East  Prussia  was  un- 
doubtedly a  German  country.  This  h.as  been 
my  opinion  since  childhood,  and  with  me  It 
did  no<  require  a  plebiscite  to  confirm  It. 
You  may  tell  this  at  a  public  meeting  In 
Konigsberg  to  your  East  Prussians,  to  ease 
their  minds,  ard  you  have  my  permission  to 
quote  me,  if  you  regard  as  poliUcaT.y  op- 
portune a  Bt.itement  which  will  surely  delight 
my  political  opponents  at  home. 

TTie  statement  of  the  Polish  leader  was 
never  made  public  by  Dr.  Stresemann, 
but  put  into  the  records  of  the  German 
Foreign  Offlce. 

AMEKICAN    MTTRKAT    ON    OOCX- r>nCIS.SE    QtlKSTION 
WOULD  STKIKK  TATAL  BI  OW  TO  NATO 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  this  Crovemment  recognize  as 
a  legal  German-Poli.'ih  boundary  the 
present  administrative  line  of  demarka- 
tion  at  the  Oder-Neisse  Rivers.     It  has 
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been  argued  that  this  would  give  the 
Po  es  external  security  by  alleviating 
their  fears  of  renewed  German  expan- 
sionism. Please  note  the  footprints  of 
Communist  word  distortion:  the  legiti- 
mate return  to  their  native  land,  from 
which  they  were  cruelly  expelled,  of  the 
eight  or  more  million  Germans  is  here 
termed  "expansionism"  and,  please,  com- 
pare with  this  malicious  phrase  the  testi- 
mony of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Josef 
PiLiudski. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  such  a 
step,  as  indicated  above,  would  deprive 
So^•iet  Russia  of  her  monopoly  as 
gufirantor  of  Poland  s  western  territory, 
meaning  thereby  the  historic  eastern 
Ge-man  provinces.  All  this,  it  is  sug- 
gested, would  be  a  most  practical  step 
toward  a  European  settlement  and,  it  is 
somewhat  apologetically  added,  the 
British  and  French  also  seem  to  favor 
such  a  policy  which  tlien  could  be  an 
item  in  the  list  of  compromises  to  be 
off(  red  to  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  an  infamous 
deal  of  this  kind  would  entail  an  ava- 
lanche of  consequences  of  dangerous 
proportions.  First  of  all,  by  canceUng 
out  the  interallied  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1944.  concerning  the  zones  of 
occupation,  our  retreat  would  jeopardize 
the  legal  basis  for  our  presence  in  Berlin. 
Moreover,  the  deal  would  surely  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  tlie  security  and  the  very 
continuation  of  membership  of  our  Ger- 
man NATO  partner.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  expellees  and  refugees  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  make 
up  a  substantial  part  of  the  people  of 
Wtst  Germany.  In  addition  to  8  million 
people  from  eastern  German  provinces, 
there  are  at  least  5  million  more  from 
Sudctenland,  the  Soviet-occupied  zone 
ani  other  areas  east  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Stalin  and  his  cohorts  wanted  them  to  be 
the  source  of  social  unrest  and  candi- 
dates fcr  communism  In.stead.  they 
have  followed  their  leaders'  coun.sel  of 
patience  and  moderation  and  an  un- 
shakable belief  that  "the  right  shall  at 
last  prevail."  But  how  do  you  think 
thry  would  act  if  ever  we  .should  go  to 
sell  them  down  the  river  in  order  to  buy 
from  Khrushchev  a  brief  spell  of  "peace 
in  our  time"'  Khnr^hchev  knows  how 
to  bide  his  time  and  thi.^  may  be  precisely 
what  he  is  waiting  for  to  deal  a  fatal 
blow  to  NATO. 

Furthermore,  how  much  trust,  do  you 
think,  will  our  many  friends  among  the 
captive  nations  continue  to  have  in  our 
solemn  assurances,  if  we  are  bamboozled 
int-)  a  seemingly  Red  Poli.'^h.  actually 
Soviet  Russian  aggrandizement?  A  re- 
treat— and  such  it  is — of  even  a  legal 
Ijosition  in  the  center  bastion  of  NATO 
will  also  make  its  sure  consequences  felt 
on  'he  southern  and  perhaps  still  more 
on  the  northern  flank  of  NATO.  And 
what  about  the  many  uncommitted  and 
new  nations  that  keep  a  close  watch  on 
us  for  any  sign  of  strength  as  well  as 
weakness? 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  ever 
be  the  way  to  a  solution.  What  Poland 
is  entitled  to  is  not  the  territoiT  of  other 
people;  it  is  the  independence,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  dignity  of  her  own  soul  to 
which  she  has  an  inalienable  right. 


In  this  connection  I  want  to  put  on 
record  the  warning  words  of  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  West  German 
Bundestag  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
pre.siding  committee  of  the  association 
of  expellees  from  East  Prussia,  now  in 
West  Germany,  Reinhold  Rehs.  Ad- 
dressing in  the  city  hall  of  Duisburg, 
West  Germany,  the  assemblymen  of  his 
home  city  of  Konigsberg.  Mr.  Rehs  said : 

If  the  free  world  ever  sanctions  the  fact 
that  law  can  be  brushed  aside  by  force,  would 
there  stiU  remain.  In  these  days  of  Khrush- 
chev-propag  iied  coexistence,  the  will  to 
resUt  the  corroding  spread  of  Communist 
Ideology?  The  concept  of  law  Is  Imminent 
In  the  concept  of  freedom.  He  who  abandons 
the  rule  of  law  surrenders  freedom  and  this 
would  cause  the  very  basis  of  democracy  to 
crumble. 

ARGUMENTS    FAVORr.'>rG    RED    POLISH    ANNEX-^TTON 
OF  GERMAN   PROVINCES   ARE  ANSWTREO 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  elaborate  again  on  all  the  eco- 
nomic, historical,  legal,  and  political 
aspects  involved  in  a  presentation  of  the 
problem  of  the  German  provinces  east 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  line.  Instead,  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  my  statements  on  May 
16,  1957.  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  this  House  on  the  afore- 
mentioned subject.  However,  sundry 
political  and  legal  arguments  to  further 
Soviet  and  Communist  Polish  interests 
have  since  been  advanced  on  which  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments. 

First,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
"unconditional  surrender  of  Germany" 
entitled  the  Big  Three  at  Potsdam  to 
sign  away  a  part  of  Germany.  There- 
fore, a  peace  treaty  could  only  "for- 
malize" or  "finalize"  the  delimitation  of 
the  Oder-Neisse  line.  The  answer  is 
that  tlie  so-called  unconditional  sur- 
render was  not  "of  Germany,"  but  by 
its  express  terms  that  of  the  German 
armed  forces.  The  German  military 
commanders  would  have  violated  the 
rules  of  international  law  had  they  ar- 
rogated unto  themselves  the  authority  to 
sign  away  German  territoiy  which,  of 
course,  they  did  not. 

Another  argument,  referring  to  Cyprus 
in  1878  and  other  precedents  in  support 
of  the  claim  that  all  international  ad- 
ministrations have  led  to  a  transfer  of 
sovereignty,  seems  to  me  misleading.  I 
think  it  can  rather  be  shown  that  inter- 
national adminLstrations  have  led,  al- 
most invariably,  to  a  suigc  of  demands 
for  the  right  to  self-determination  of  the 
people  concerned. 

Then,  tlie  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  resumption  or  continuation  by 
the  Allied  governments  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Communist  Poland  implies 
the  recognition  of  boundaries.  This 
certainly  is  not  so.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Government,  yet 
does  not  recognize  the  Soviet  annexa- 
tion, in  1940,  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania;  and  I  might  add  that  it  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  compromising 
on  this  point  of  law  and  justice. 

The  compensation  idea,  maintained  in 
some  arguments.  Is.  of  course,  untenable 
in  law.  If  a  Pole  fell  victim  to  a  Rus- 
sian pickpocket,  he  cannot  then  go  and 
help  himself  by  picking  the  pockets  of 
his  German  neighbor.    Some  of  the  peace 


settlements  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, perhaps  up  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  where  balance  of  power  played 
an  important  part,  have  included  pro- 
visions for  swapping  territories.  But  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference  rejected  such 
a  plan.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Bel- 
gium, at  that  time,  wanted  the  Nether- 
lands to  cede  the  Scheldt  River  area  and 
proposed  that  the  latter  be  compensated 
with  German  territory  on  the  Ems  River. 
This  was  rejected  because  it  would  have 
totally  disregarded  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a 
practice,  rejected  as  outmoded  in  Ver- 
sailles in  1919,  would  be  adopted  now. 

The  compensation  idea  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  penal  thesis,  that  is.  that 
annexation  of  the  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many should  be  imposed  as  a  punish- 
ment. This  is  but  a  thinly  veiled  return 
to  the  practice  of  "the  spoils  to  the  vic- 
tor. "  However,  it  is  untenable  and 
surely  a  gross  violation  of  the  principle 
of  English  law : 

Par  In  parem  imperlum  non  habet — an 
equal  has  no  domlnlxun  over  an  equal. 

An  individual  nation  has  the  right  of 
sell-defense  but  not  of  punisiiment 
against  another  nation.  Only  the  total 
community  of  nations  can  arrive  at  pun- 
isliment  of  an  offending  nation. 

The  EO-caUed  historical  claims  that 
have  lately  been  advanced  seem  to  me 
rather  absurd.  When  the  Poles  now 
proceed  to  claim  the  area  which  Slavic — 
not  even  Polish — tribes  held  at  a  period 
of  their  biggest  territorial  inflation,  it 
would  lotrically  lead  other  people  to 
extraordinary  demands.  The  Ger- 
man— Holy  Roman — emperor  was  feudal 
overlord  of  the  English  king.  Great 
Britain  held  for  centuries  large  parts  of 
France  and.  until  1800.  His  Britannic 
Majesty  maintained  also  the  title.  King 
of  Prance,  the  reality  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  notwithstanding.  Historical 
claims  have  little  meaning  if  ba.<:ed  on 
legendary  djmastic  heritages.  Modern 
democracy  requiies  a  plebiscite.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  self- 
dctennination. 

Still  another  argument  contends  that 
the  expulsion  from  the  German  prov- 
inces of  the  inhabitants — of  more  than 
9  million  Germans  who  were  expelled 
eveiT  seventh  man,  woman,  and  child 
died  in  the  process  of  what  the  Soviets 
and  Polish  Communists  euphemistically 
call  "transfer" — is  evidence  of  the  final- 
ity of  the  present  administrative  line.  A 
glance  at  Germany's  western  boundaries 
will  prove,  however,  that  this  is  not  so. 
There  the  Saar  territor\-  was  placed  un- 
der Pi-ench,  several  smaller  areas  under 
Dutch  administration.  The  French  ex- 
pelled many  Germans  from  the  Saar  re- 
cion  and  the  Dutch  acted  likewise.  But 
in  both  cases  the  expulsion  measures 
could  not  prejudge  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  territories  themselves 

Much  is  made  by  various  apologists 
contending  that  delimitation  of  a 
boundary  means,  in  general,  verification 
and  precludes  major  alteration.  But 
I'.S.  poUcy  statements  leave  no  doubt 
tnat  the  question  of  Poland's  western 
and  northern  boundaries  is  wide  open. 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  ex- 
pi-essed  the  policy  of  this  Government  as 
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early  as  1946  when  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  eastern  German 
provinces  had  been  assigned  "to  Poland 
by  Russia  for  administrative  purposes" 
and  that  the  heads  of  government,  at 
the  Potsdam  meeting,  had  agreed  that, 
pending  the  final  determination  of 
Poland's  western  frontier,  the  eastern 
German  provinces  should  be  under  the 
administration  of  the  Polish  state  and 
for  such  purposes  should  not  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupa- 
tion. Note  the  qualification  "for  such 
purposes  "  We  should  also  remember 
that  the  protocol  of  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference makes  it  clear  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment did  not  commit  themselves  to 
support  at  a  future  peace  settlement  the 
cession  of  the  eastern  German  provinces. 
The  policy  of  this  Government  has  been 
further  enunciated  by  Secretary-  of  State 
Geor?e  C.  Marshall  m  1947  when  he  de- 
clared that  "a  just  settlement  requires 
careful  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
populations  which  will  be  directly  af- 
fected, '  and  indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  'avoid  a  decision"  which 
would  •violate  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  to  which  we  have  all 
agreed."  As  in  the  case  of  the  illeeal  an- 
nexation by  Soviet  Russia  of  the  three 
little  Baltic  countries,  this  Government 
has  since  then,  on  appropriate  occasions. 
repeated  that  its  policy  concerning  the 
eastern  German  provinces  remains  un- 
changed. 

CERMANT     NOT     LEGALLY     BOUND     BY     YALTA     AND 
POTSDAM 

Finally,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  agree- 
ments of  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  while  they 
may  have  resulted  in  contractual  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  wartime  Allies, 
including  Poland,  do  not.  and  cannot, 
bind  Germany.  Germany  is  not  a  part- 
ner to  these  agreements.  Germany  can 
only  be  bound  by  a  peace  treaty  signed 
with  the  consent  of  the  German  people 
and  by  their  authorized  representatives. 
International  law  accepts  as  valid  the 
dictum  of  the  famed  Roman  jurist.  Sex- 
tos Pomponius.  written  in  the  digests 
section  of  Justinian's  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis : 

Id  qucKl  nostrum  est.  sine  facto  noetro  ad 
allum  tranierrl  non  potest — what  Is  ours, 
cannot  be  transferred  to  another  person 
without  action  on  our  part 

The  British  rephrased  it  thus: 

Niilhis  Jus  allenum  forisfacere  jx)test — no 
man  can  forfeit  another's  right. 

This  is  the  wording  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Pleta's  Commentarius 
Juris  Anglicani. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  free 
world  that  this  Government,  at  the 
forthcoming  summit  discussions,  with- 
stand all  inveiglements  of  Khrushchev 
and  his  a.ssociates.  and  that  it  remain  on 
the  firm  ground  as  indicated  by  the  rule 
of  law. 

POINTING     WAY     TO      SOLVE     GERMAN-POLISH 
PROBLEM 

But  what.  then,  is  the  .solution'  I 
believe  the  way  to  a  practical  solution  of 
the  German-Polish  problem  is  indicated 
by  the  mode  in  which  similar  problems 
have  been  solved  along  the  western  bor- 
ders of  Germany.    In  1945,  at  the  time  of 


Germany's  total  defeat,  France  as  well 
as  the  Benelux  countries  initiated  steps 
toward  annexation  of  German  territory. 
But  all  four,  realizing  that  they  would 
not  change  the  rules  of  international 
law,  changed,  instead,  their  policy. 
Mindful  of  the  many  advantages  which 
their  national  economies  would  derive 
from  long-range  economic  cooperation 
with  their  former  enemy,  they  coupled 
the  return  of  the  areas,  for  example,  the 
Saar  territory,  held  under  their  admin- 
istration with  fruitful  negotiations  for 
just  such  an  arrangement.  The  result 
has  been  altogether  gratifying. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  plan, 
though  on  a  vastly  bigger  scale,  is  being 
unofiBoially  prepared  for  a  German-Pol- 
ish settlement  But  here,  too.  questions 
have  been  asked  and  should  be  an- 
swered. Admitted  that  the  return  of 
the  eastern  German  provinces  is  the  logi- 
cal restitution  of  a  wrong,  would  it  not 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  new  Pohsh 
and  Ukrainian  settlers,  obliging  them  to 
vacate  and  thus  continue  the  vicious 
circle  of  imposing  hardship  and  suffering 
upon  people,  and  thereby  breed  more 
hatred  and  urge  for  revenge? 

Tho  evidence  shows  that  no  member 
of  the  Bonn  government,  not  a  single 
deputy  of  the  Bundestag  nor  any  spokes- 
man of  an  expellee  group  has  ever  asked 
for  the  transfer  of  those  Poles  and 
Ukrainians  who  would  wish  to  remain  in 
the  eastern  German  provinces.  The 
spokesmen  of  the  expellees  are  not  pay- 
ing mere  lipservice.  but  are  truly  living 
up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Expellees  of  Augu.'^t  5,  1950,  that 
great  human  document  which  solemnly 
renounced  all  thought  of  revenge  and 
retalmtion. 

Instead,  it  has  been  intimated  that,  if 
the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  inhabitants 
remain  or  would  wish  to  go  to  West  Ger- 
many, they  will  be  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  GeiTnan  citizens,  will  enjoy  eth- 
nic and  cultural  autonomy  and,  if  they 
desire,  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  Ger- 
man citizen.ship  in  due  course  of  time. 
Moredver,  I  understand  that  in  case  of 
a  peaceful  return  into  German  admin- 
istration of  the  eastern  German  prov- 
inces a  comprehensive  aid  program  has 
been  unoCHcially  envisaged  for  those  non- 
German  inhabitants  who  prefer  to  return 
to  their  old  home  regions  of  Poland. 
The  program  plans  to  provide:  financial 
aid;  furnishing  and  setting  up  prefabri- 
cated houses:  erecting  workshops  and 
factories:  and  building  roads,  bridges, 
and  community  centers.  All  of  it  is  to 
be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  proper 
authorities  in  Poland. 

I  think  the  plain  facts  of  West  Ger- 
man reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
will  leave  little  doubt  in  anybody's  mind 
that  the  German  economy  is  fuUy  capa- 
ble to  assure  any  prospective  German 
citizen  of  Polish  origin  of  an  appreciably 
higher  .standard  of  living  than  he  has 
previously  enjoyed  and,  moreover,  to 
offer  Poland  such  a  comprehensive  aid 
program  for  its  returning  citizens. 

Far  from  causing  new  suffering,  it  will 
in  all  likelihood  start  a  growth  of  the 
general  prosperity  area  to  reach  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
Poland.  This  promises  to  be  a  practical 
solution  because  it  will  work,  at  the  same 


time,  toward  a  genuine  reconciliation  of 
the  two  peoples  whom  God  has  ordained 
to  be  neighbors  and  the  lesson  of  recent 
history  should  teach  them  to  be  good 
neighbors. 

THE  RULE  or  LAW  IS  THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse  to  be  pessimistic 
about  our  ability  of  gaining  ground  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  world's  problems, 
if  only  we  follow  loyally  and  coura- 
geously the  guiding  lights  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  .so  wisely  set  when 
they  deliberated  about  and  agreed  on 
our  Constitution.  It  is  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  which  within  our  Nation  has 
assured  freedom  to  every  citizen.  If  we 
project  this  upon  the  world  scene  and 
unflinchingly  insist  that  in  the  relations 
between  nations  the  rule  of  force  shall 
likewi.se  be  replaced  by  the  rule  of  law. 
it  will  give  a  mighty  impulse  toward 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 
I  can  properly  quote  here  from  my  late 
friend.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  who  said: 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  to  secure 
permanent  peace  In  the  world  except  by 
establishing  law  between  nations  and  equal 
Justice  under  law.  It  may  be  a  long  hard 
course,  but  I  believe  that  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  can  be  led  along  that  course,  so 
that  the  time  will  come  when  that  public 
opinion  will  support  the  decision  of  any 
reasonable  impartial  tribunal  based  on 
Justice. 

There  may  be  skeptics  and  cynics  who 
wonder  whether,  in  a  world  of  tension 
and  power  politics,  there  even  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  real  law  governing  interna- 
tional afTairs.  But  the  world  is  run  by 
ideas  and.  as  Victor  Hugo  has  aptly  said: 

An  idea  whoee  time  haa  come  la  more 
powerful  than  an  army. 

While  the  p)eople  of  the  world  speak 
many  different  languages  and  have 
many  diverse  forms  of  government,  the 
rule  of  law  is  a  universal  idea  and  ideal 
which  all  men  would  like  t«  have  in 
common.  I  think  the  idea  of  the  rule  of 
law  must  strike  all  thase  people  all  over 
the  globe  who  are  desperately  longing 
for  peace  with  freedom  and  justice,  as 
the  Christian  cross  is  .said  to  have 
struck  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine 
16  centuries  ago,  when  he  saw  the 
sign  in  the  sky  and  heard  the  words: 

In  hoc  slgno  vlnces — in  this  sign  thou 
Shalt  be  victorious. 

President  Eisenhower  has  repeatedly 
pronounced  this  idea  and  has  empha- 
sized it  on  proper  occasions.  In  his  last 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January 
7.  1960.  the  President  urged  this  Con- 
gress "to  intensify  our  efforts  to  replace 
force  with  the  rule  of  law  among  na- 
tions." 

Vice  President  Nixon  in  a  notable 
statement  last  year  has  declared : 

I  am  convinced,  and  In  this  I  reflect  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  the  President,  and  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
8tate  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  take  the  Initiative 
la  the  direction  of  establishment  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world  to  replace  the  rule  of 
force. 

I  would  think  that  it  was  not  mere 
chance  but  had  an  urgent  and  solemn 
import,  that  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  devoted  his  very  last  public  ad- 
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dress,  before  entering  the  hospital,  to 
emphasize  this  idea.  Speaking  of  "the 
broad  strategy  of  our  foreign  policy,"  he 
statec: 

We  i;eek  peace  *  •  •  In  what  seems  to  us 
the  only  dependable  way — the  substitution 
of  justice  and  law  for  force. 

Mr.  Dulles  ended  his  address  with  this 
ringing  appeal: 

To  accomplish  peace  through  law  will 
take  patience  and  perseverance.  •  •  •  There 
Is  no  nobler  mls.'-lon  that  our  Nation  could 
perform.  Upon  its  success  may  depend  the 
very  survival  of  the  human  race.  We  can, 
therefc-re,  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  mission 
with  supreme  confidence  that  our  Nation 
shall  t:ius  fulfill  Its  highest  destiny. 

If  v;e  make  this  theme  the  kernel 
of  US  foreign  policy,  we  shall  unfold  a 
banner  around  which  most  nations  of 
the  world  can  unite.  It  is  then  that 
the  words  from  the  essay  "On  Eternal 
Peace"  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher. 
Immanuel  Kant,  will  be  realized: 

Nature  irresistibly  wills  that  the  right 
shall  at  last  prevail 


COST  INFORMATION  IN  THE 
BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1956  Public  Law  84-863  was  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
Presidert.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  measure. 

Public  Law  84-863  is  to  provide  for 
accrual  accounting  and  cost-based  budg- 
eting in  all  Federal  agencies.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  only  to  provide  improved  in- 
formation for  the  Congress  concerning 
the  agencies'  budgetary  needs,  but  also 
to  help  create  better  management  tools 
for  the  agencies  themselves  in  the  form 
of  more  detailed,  accurate,  and  useful 
financial  information  concerning  their 
operations. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  worthwhile 
at  thLs  time  to  review  briefly  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  reasons  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  putting  it  into  effect,  and  the 
significance,  now  and  in  the  future,  of 
this  legislation  toward  improving  the 
fi.scal  management  of  Government. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  the  budg- 
et process  serves  as  a  tool  of  manage- 
ment, providing  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  with  financial  control 
over  agency  operations.  For  many  years 
this  process  operated  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  obligation  and  disbursement  in- 
formation. From  the  legal  standpoint 
of  observing  appropriation  limitations, 
this  system  was  adequate;  however,  it 
did  not  always  reach  its  full  potential  as 
a  management  ton]  becau.«:e  of  a  failure 
to  develop  in  the  agencies  .significant 
operating  information  of  a  financial 
nature. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  Federal  pro- 
grams the  last  few  decades,  the  need  for 
better     financial     information     became 


more  and  more  evident.  Agency  man- 
agement, under  the  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, began  developmental  work 
designed  to  produce  financial  data  that 
would  provide  for  improved  disclosure 
and  control  of  program  operations.  The 
first  Hoover  Commission  recognized  this 
need;  it  recommended  the  use  of  a  per- 
formance budget,  which  would  identify 
programs  and  the  character  of  the  work 
involved,  and  bring  out  the  cost  of  per- 
formance of  agency  operations. 

Performance  budgeting  was  adopted 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1951. 
The  first  steps  toward  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  bringing  out  the  cost  of  agency 
performance  were  taken  in  the  budget 
presentation  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
in  the  Treasmy  Department.  For  these 
appropriation  requests,  the  presentation 
brought  out  the  cost  of  agency  activities, 
the  resources  on  hand  for  future  use,  and 
the  obligating  authority  needed  to 
finance  the  planned  programs.  While 
there  were  some  transitional  problems  in 
the  governmentwide  conversion  to  per- 
formance budgeting,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  on  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  for  1951 — No. 
1797 — contained  these  statements  con- 
cerning the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
budget : 

The  Cjinmisslon's  budget  was  presented 
lor  the  first  time  on  an  accrued-cost  basis. 
This  method  of  presentation  gave  the  com- 
mittee a  more  realistic  picture  of  estimated 
costs.  Generally,  the  justlflcations  presented 
by  the  Commission  gave  the  committee  a 
more  accurate  view  of  tlie  1951  program  than 
has  been  provided  in  previous  years. 

The  same  House  report  identified  the 
improvement  work  needed  in  other  agen- 
cies to  make  the  conversion  process  fully 
effective.  Under  the  heading  "The  Per- 
formance Budget,"  the  report  stated: 

In  its  full  fruition  it  is  hoped  and  ex- 
p>ected  tliat  the  better  presentation  of  data 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  appropriate  more 
Intelligently  and  provide  funds  more  nearly 
in  line  with  actual  requirements.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  If  the  budget  data  are 
so  directly  related  to  the  accounting  data 
available  in  the  agencies  as  to  rqake  possible 
a  close  check  on  cost  of  operations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  have  undertaken  a 
joint  progrnm  to  Improve  accounting  proc- 
esses in  the  Government.  In  this  effort  lies 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  performance- 
type  budget.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
1951  budget  would  fumlfh  cost  data  for  the 
current  and  past  years  Inasmuch  as  most 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  operating 
antiquated  accounting  systems  which  do  not 
produce  the  kind  of  cost  information  which 
Is  required.  But  if  the  nrw  method  is  to  suc- 
ceed. Immediate  attention  must  be  given  to 
modernlz.ation  and  impnn'ement  of  account- 
ing systems,  and  the  schedules  presented  in 
the  budget  must  be  so  written  as  to  provide 
a  basis  for  proper  accounting 

These  statements  indicated  acceptance 
of  the  general  principle  that,  in  addition 
to  obligation  data,  costs  of  operations 
were  an  important  element  of  budget  re- 
view and  administration.  Accordingly. 
financial  management  improvement  ef- 
forts in  the  Federal  Government  were  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  agency 


accounting  systems  that  would  produce 
information  on  the  costs  of  agency  per- 
foimance  as  well  as  the  obligation  data 
neuded  for  compliance  with  appropria- 
tion restrictions.  Under  this  effort,  ini- 
tial emphasis  was  placed  on  develop- 
mental work  in  agencies  where  there  was 
an  identified  management  need. 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  in  1955 
noted  the  evolutionary  improvement 
work  underway  and  recognized  the  ad- 
vaxices  made  mider  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangements of  the  joint  accounting  im- 
provsment  program.  However,  it  urged 
more  rapid  progress,  and  recommended 
that  all  Federal  agencies  adopt  accrual 
accountmg  and  cost  budgeting  practices 
as  soon  as  practicable.  The  President 
sup;x)rted  these  proposals,  which  were 
ado]3ted  by  the  Congress  in  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  84-863.  In  enacting  this 
legislation,  which  gave  effect  to  these  as 
well  as  other  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  stated  in  its  report — No. 
2734: 

The  committee  is  •  •  •  convinced  that 
the  fnactmeut  of  this  legislation  will  elimi- 
nate the  confusion  that  has  resulted  from 
a  difference  between  accounting  and  budget 
classifications  and  will  require  a  realistic 
estimate  of  costs  in  support  of  budget  re- 
quests. It  win  reaffirm  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  control  over  and  knowl- 
edge of  appropriated  funds.  No  other  justi- 
fication of  this  legislation  Is  necessary 

These  actions  and  reactions  over  the 
earlier   years   of   the  past  decade   gave 

imi>etus  to  the  program  for  moderniza- 
tion of  agency  budget  and  accounting 
systems.  An  organized  Government- 
wide  plan  of  action  was  begun  in  the 
latter  part  of  1956  and  is  still  under 
way.  The  ultimate  objective  of  this 
effort  is  the  establishment  in  each 
agency  of  a  financial  management  sys- 
tem that  is  adapted  to  the  programs  of 
the  ajency.  and  provides  financial  data 
for  strengthened  fund  find  management 
controls,  and  for  improved  disclosure  of 
the  cost  of  agency  operations.  This  im- 
provement program  has  made  good 
progress — though  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  The  accomplishments  to  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  are  shown  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  joint  financial 
manaeement  improvement  program  for 
fiscal  year  19?9.  which  tabulated  agency 
reports  of  the  status  of  their  improve- 
ment efforts  in  this  field 

As  an  overall  indicator  of  the  results 
of  this  govp:-nment-wi(le  program,  353 
accounts,  covering  appropriation  re- 
quests of  about  S34  billion  in  the  1961 
budget,  are  now  presented  on  a  cost 
basis.  In  terms  of  the  original  perform- 
ance budget  obiective.  this  means  that 
more  than  half  of  the  appropriations 
have  been  converted  U»  a  presentation 
that  di.sclo.<=es  the  costs  of  programs,  the 
resources  on  hand,  and  the  obligating 
authority  required.  Accordins  to  the 
President  s  budget  message,  the  remain- 
ing accounts  will  similarly  be  converted 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  appropriation  requests  now  show- 
ing cost  data  in  the  budget  document 
cover  programs  that  ranee  from  com- 
plex construction  activities  to  the  ad- 
ministrative-ty)5e  service  oi^erations 
conducted  by  many  small  Federal  agen- 
cies.    The  significance  of  such   a   cost 
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presentation — in  contrast  with  the  tra- 
ditional obligation  presentation — varies 
accordinc?  to  the  types  of  programs  and 
the  kinds  of  financial  transactions  in- 
volved. Where  there  are  larce  inven- 
tories, or  where  there  is  long  leadtime 
between  the  commitment  of  funds  and 
the  receipt  of  the  goods  and  services 
purchased  through  such  commitments, 
the  differences  are  significant.  How- 
ever, where  large  inventories  or  long 
leadtime  are  not  generally  involved — 
as  may  be  the  case  m  an  administra- 
tive-type agency — the  difference  be- 
tween costs  and  obligations  at  a  given 
time  may  be  relatively  .=!mall.  A  cost- 
based  presentation  for  such  an  appro- 
priation would  therefore  differ  but  slight- 
ly from  an  obligation  presentation. 

In  view  of  the  minor  differences  in 
such  accounts,  some  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  value  of 
changing  over  to  the  cost  basis  of  budg- 
eting. In  answer  to  such  questions,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  much  more 
is  involved  in  this  modernization  and 
improvement  effort  than  the  difference 
in  presentation  that  may  be  reflected  in 
the  budget  document.  In  an  effective 
conversion  to  financial  management  on 
an  accrual  accounting  and  cost  budget- 
ing basis,  the  agency  budget  document 
presentation  is  only  the  surface  evidence 
of  the  significant  change  sought  in  the 
method  of  operation  and  control  exer- 
cised by  the  agency.  Furthermore,  these 
techniques  must  be  appropriately  applied 
in  all  Federal  agencies  to  permit  the 
development  of  Government-wide  in- 
formation on  program  costs  and  the 
results  of  financial  operations — another 
proposal  of  the  Hoover  Commission  that 
has  been  supp>orted  in  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  Public  Law  84-863  is  the 
requirement  that: 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  oper- 
ation, such  cost-based  budgets  shall  be  used 
by  all  departments  and  establishments  and 
their  subordinate  units  Administrative 
subdivisions  of  appropriations  or  funds  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  such  cost -based 
budgets. 

In  terms  of  application  to  Federal 
agencies,  this  means  the  installation  of 
a  coordinated  programing,  budgeting, 
accounting,  and  reporting  system  that 
gives  appropriate  attention  to  costs  of 
operations  as  well  as  obligations  or  fund 
control.  It  requires  that  the  financial 
plans  of  operating  units  be  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  full  cost  of  planned 
programs  in  relation  to  the  available  re- 
sources on  hand,  and  that  those  plans 
give  recognition  to  the  timing  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  appropriated  funds,  the  re- 
ceipt of  goods  and  services,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  available  goods  and  services 
to  the  planned  programs.  After  ap- 
proval of  such  plans  by  appropriate  re- 
view authorities,  internal  cost-based 
budgeting  involves  the  use  of  an  ac- 
counting and  reporting  system  that  pro- 
vides adequate  fund  control  and  meas- 
ures actual  operatmg  results  against  the 
approved  plan  m  such  terms  as  unit, 
activity,  and  organizational  costs.  These 
kinds  of  data  will  furnish  management  at 
the  various  levels  in  the  agency  with 
a  sound  basis  for  meaningful  program 


and  operating  decisions.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  efficient  and  effective  fi- 
nancial management,  this  type  of  sys- 
tem is  as  appropriate  for  the  small  ad- 
ministrative agency  as  it  is  for  the  large 
scale  construction  operation. 

This  goal,  the  effective  management 
use  of  significant  financial  data  in  all 
agencies,  is  the  all-important  end  ob- 
jective of  the  modernization  program 
now  under  way.  The  most  important  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  is  the  effective  con- 
duct of  agency  affairs  at  a  minimum 
cost  To  do  this,  agency  management 
mu.st  have  available  to  it  the  costs  of 
operations  within  a  given  time  period, 
to  p«Tnit  comparisons  of  the  perform- 
ance of  similar  offices  and  functions  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  or  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  .same  operating  unit  in  dif- 
ferent time  periods  This  approach, 
properly  applied,  contributes  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cost  consciousness 
among  the  operating  managers  in  an 
SLUenQy  Practices  such  as  these  hish- 
light  the  need  for  efficiency  and  place  a 
premium  on  carrying  out  programs  at 
less  than  the  planned  cost 

To  summarize,  the  Federal  agencies 
today  are  in  the  midst  of  a  transition 
to  a  more  modern,  businesslike  method 
of  carrying  out  assigned  functions.  They 
are  installing  accrual  accounting  to  pro- 
vide more  pertinent  financial  data  on 
agency  activities:  they  are  adopting 
planning  procedures  that  give  more  at- 
tention to  costs  and  the  effective  use  of 
available  resources:  they  are  developing 
related  reporting  practices  that  provide 
more  significant  operating  and  financial 
data  for  management  use:  and  they  are 
pre.senting  these  additional  data  in  sup- 
port of  appropriation  requests  to  fur- 
nish more  complete  disclosure  of  actual 
results  and  the  planning  factors  used  in 
developing  such  requests.  These  im- 
provements can  contribute  greatly  to 
more  effective  program,  budgeting,  and 
operatmg  decisions. 

In  addition,  such  improvements  can 
produce  administrative  savings  to  the 
agencies  involved.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  report  issued  in  1958  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, following  its  study  of  manpower 
utilization  in  the  financial  management 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  this  report — No.  2512 — the  committee 
found  that: 

During  the  period  1950-57  *  •  •  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  exclusive  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  were  able  to  achieve  a  re- 
duction of  15  4  percent  In  personnel  p)er- 
formina  financial  management  func- 
tions. *  •  '  It  is  significant  that.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  reductions  were  made 
in  financial  management  personnel  through 
more  effective  systems  and  procedures  de- 
spite level  or  increased  program  activities  of 
the  departments  and  agencies.  This  In- 
formation clearly  Indicates  that  (1)  in- 
creased program  activities  and  appropria- 
tions do  not  automatically  mean  an  Increase 
In  financial  management  personnel  is  re- 
quired and  (2i  real  economies  in  the  use  of 
naanpower  are  possible  where  effective  effort 
is  made  to  modernize  and  streamline  agency 
financial  management  functions. 

At  the  time  of  this  rer)ort.  comparable 
data  were  not  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  However,  the  15.4 
percent  reduction  identified  in  the  civil- 


ian agencies  repre.sented  a  decrea.se  In 
personnel  of  over  6,000.  These  findings 
attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  im- 
provement programs  under  way  in  the 
financial  management  field. 

This  modernization  effort  of  the  op- 
erating agencies  is  worthy  of  continued 
and  strong  congressional  support.  With 
such  support  and  stimulation,  it  can  pay 
important  dividends  in  terms  of  more 
effective  use  of  appropriated  funds. 
Considering  the  size  of  our  annual 
budget  and  the  outstanding  public  debt, 
this  is  the  kind  of  approach  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  our  financial  affairs  It 
is  therefore  incumbent  upon  all  elements 
of  Congress  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  promote  and  encourage  these  develop- 
ments. 


U-2  INCIDENT  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Wolf  ,  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Speaker,  the  lesson 
we  should  have  learned  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  U-2  is  how  quickly,  in  in- 
ternational relations,  great  powers  can 
be  brought  to  the  brink  of  war,  and,  in 
truth,  we  should  thank  God  that  the 
world  is  not  in  ashes  today.  It  would 
behoove  those  men  who  God  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  trusted 
with  their  topmost  leadership  to  spend 
a  little  time  in  serious  meditation  about 
the  awful  consequences  of  such  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  in  the  question  of  nuclear 
control. 

Yesterdays  column  by  Marquis  Childs 
had  a  tremendously  sobering  effect  on 
me  and.  I  believe,  should  be  seriously 
studied  by  everyone.  Marquis  Childs  is 
known  for  serious  and  analytic  editorial 
opinion.  Thus,  the  following  quote  must 
take  on  great  significance; 

If  a  treaty  falls  to  be  agreed  to  because  of 
what  seem  to  be  obstructionist  tactics  from 
the  American  side  or  If  a  treaty  Ls  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  the  Western  alliance  will  be 
split  apart  and  the  United  States  put  In  the 
position  of  standing  almost  alone  lu  the 
world. 

His  further  comment  is  equally  sig- 
nificant: 

Fiorthermore,  the  British  here  believe  that 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  get  a  treaty 
with  adequate  gtiarantees  any  time  during 
the  past  9  months  If  It  had  not  been  for 
America's  delnUng  tactics. 

[Prom  the   Washington  Post.  May   11.    1960| 

Unhtd  Statfs  on  the  Spot  in  Geneva  Talks 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Geneva — The  Incidents  of  the  pmst  few 
days  are  readymade  for  those  who  want  to 
continue  the  cold  war  and  who  have  per- 
sistently by  every  means  sought  to  prevent 
any  meaningful  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Here  in  Geneva,  where  a  negotiation 
has  been  going  on  for  18  months,  this  is  seen 
In  the  sharpest  and  most  dramatic  fashion. 

The  announcement  from  Gettysburg  by 
President  Easenhower  that  the  United  States 
Intends  to  resume  nuclear  explosions  for  re- 
search   purposes    fits    the    pattern.     It    was 
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made  without  any  notice  to  the  American 
delegation.  More  Important,  it  came  as  the 
three  powers — Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union — were  trying 
to  get  agreement  on  a  Joint  program  of  re- 
search Into  improved  methods  for  detecting 
nuclear  explosions. 

What  Is  little  understood  Is  the  way  in 
which  the  Soviets  have  made  one  concession 
after  another,  coming  around  time  after  time 
to  the  Western  view.  They  began  by  saying 
they  would  not  discuss  any  control  system 
until  after  a  treaty  on  general  principles  had 
been  signed-  After  4  months  they  agreed  to 
talk  about  how  a  control  system  would  func- 
tion In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

They  came  around  to  agreeing  to  a  discus- 
sion by  scientists  from  each  country  on  the 
problem  of  underground  Identification  Hav- 
ing said  they  would  never  agree  to  a  thresh- 
old and  a  moratorium  outside  a  nuclear  test 
treaty  on  explosions  below  that  threshold, 
they  finally  accepted  this  position.  They 
would  never  accept  our  criteria  for  det-cctlon 
which  they  called  absurd,  but  they  ac- 
cepted them. 

With  literally  dozens  of  concessions  by 
the  Soviets,  the  outline  of  a  treaty  has 
evolved  Major  issues — the  number  of  in- 
spections In  each  country,  the  makeup  of  a 
control  commission,  the  length  of  the  mora- 
torium— remain  to  be  determined  presum- 
ably by  the  heads  of  government  when  they 
meet  in  Paris. 

The  American  negotiator  through  all  these 
lorg.  trying  months  has  been  James  J  Wads- 
worth,  who  is  deputy  head  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  Wads- 
worth's  Western  colleagues  say  he  has  shown 
more  eklH.  patience,  and  persistence  in  deal- 
ing with  the  RusFlnns  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can since  the  end  of  World  War  11 

What  has  made  Wadsworth's  position  dou- 
bly difficult  is  that,  while  Inching  the  Rus- 
sians up  little  by  little  to  the  Western  view, 
he  has  constantly  been  fighting  a  rear-guard 
action  with  those  in  Washington  who  have 
been  determined  to  block  any  treaty.  In  this 
context,  the  Gettysburg  announcement  Is 
seen  as  the  latest  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
negotiation  While  no  one  will  say  this  offl- 
clally,  it  la  the  view  of  observers  close  to  the 
conference  for  many  months 

No  one  would  accuse  President  Elsenhower 
of  such  an  intention.  But  since  he  has  not 
followed  at  close  range  the  complex  negotia- 
tions, he  must  take  his  lead  from  one  faction 
or  another.  And  while  the  committee  of 
principals  dealing  with  this  matter  at  the 
top  level  of  Government  in  Washington  is 
reportedly  In  favor  of  a  test  treaty  with 
proper  inspection  and  control  by  a  majority 
of  four  to  one.  the  minority  In  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
shown  great  resourcefulness  in  blocking 
tactics. 

There  should  be  no  Illusions  back  home 
about  the  situation  the  United  States  con- 
fronts. If  a  treaty  fails  to  be  agreed  to  be- 
cause of  what  seem  to  be  obstructionist 
tactics  from  the  American  side,  or  If  a  treaty 
is  rejected  by  the  Senate,  the  Western  alli- 
ance will  be  split  apart  and  the  United  States 
put  in  the  position  of  standing  almost  alone 
In  the  world.     Here  are  the  reasons  why: 

The  Conservative  Government  in  London 
hns  never  wavered  in  tlie  determination  to 
get  a  treaty  that  would  mean  the  beginning 
of  Inspection  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  pattern  of  dis- 
armament. They  concede  the  risk  of  some 
cheating  under  any  control  system,  but  they 
believe  this  Is  minimal  and  is  heavily  out- 
weighed by  the  gain  of  a  beginning  at  inspec- 
tion and  control. 

Opinion  In  Britain  Is  virtually  unanimous 
on  this  score,  as  it  Is  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  West  Germany,  and  most  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Furthermore,  the  British  here 
believe  that  It  would  have  been  possible  to 


get  a  treaty  with  adequate  guarantees  any- 
time during  the  past  9  months  If  it  had  not 
beeji  for  America's  delaying  tactics. 


CONSTRUCTION    OP    HELIPORT    ON 
CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  MackI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  heliport  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  This  bill  is  identical  to  the 
bill  introduced  2  years  ago  but  which 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 
This  bill  would  amend  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  and  operation 
of  adequate  facilities  on  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds  to  permit  the  landing  of  heli- 
copters and  other  heavier  than  air  air- 
craft capable  of  vertical  landing  and 
ascent. 

We  are  spending  millions  of  dollars 
in  this  huge  project  and  only  a  small 
sum  would  be  required  to  develop  ade- 
quate facilities  for  helicopters.  The 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  have 
helicopter  facilities  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  U.S.  Capitol  should  not  have 
similar  facilities.  It  is  true  that  the 
facilities  are  not  urgently  needed  now 
but  a  heliport  would  facilitate  traflQc 
between  the  Pentagon  and  the  Capitol 
especially  during  rush  hours.  It  will 
also  be  needed  when  the  new  Dulles 
Airport  is  completed. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AND     THE     IN- 
CREASED COST  OF  LIVING 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
over  the  critical  situation  that  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens  who  are  drawing  social 
security  benefits  by  reason  of  our  ever 
increasing  cost  of  living. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have 
witnessed  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical 
services.  This  increa.se  has  been  felt  by 
all  of  us.  but  certainly  no  class  of  our 
citizens  has  suffered  more  than  those  who 
are  In  receipt  of  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law  a  per- 
.son  receiving  social  .security  benefits  is 
allowed  to  earn  as  much  as  $1,200  a  year 
from  outside  sources.  In  the  face  of  our 
steady  increase  in  the  cast  of  living  I 
feel  that  this  limitation  on  the  earning 
ability  of  social  security  annuitants  is 
unrealistic  and  works  a  severe  hardship 
on  many  deserving  persons. 


With  a  view  to  correcting  some  of  this 
inequity  I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a 
bill  today  which  will  rai.se  the  present 
$1,200  a  year  maximum  on  outside  in- 
come for  social  .security  annuitants  to 
SI. 800.  This  increase.  I  feel  sure,  will  do 
much  to  improve  the  living  standards  of 
the  many  thousands  of  our  people  who 
are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  daily  living. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  sujaport  my  measure  and  that 
it  will  receive  favorable  consideration  at 
this  .session  of  Congress. 


A  FARM  PROGRAM  THAT  WILL 
ELIMINATE  SURPLUS  AND  BRING 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  INTO 
BALANCE  WITH  DOMESTIC  CON- 
SUMPTION. THUS  PERMITTING 
THE  LAWS  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DE- 
MAND TO  FUNCTION  NORMALLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Price  » .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  fi'om  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Flynn  I  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the 
Nation,  especially  in  rural  areas,  an  ex- 
pression often  heard  is.  "What  can  be 
done  to  solve  the  farm  problem?"  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  al- 
most universally  accepted  that  we  have  a 
farm  problem.  Members  of  Congress 
have  wrestled  with  this  problem  for 
many  years,  but  commencing  in  1952  the 
control  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
broke  down,  resulting  in  annual  increases 
in  the  stored  farm  commodities  each  year 
since  that  time.  This  has  tended  to  neu- 
tralize the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  artificial 
rules  consisting  of  orders  trying  to  limit 
future  production  in  the  foiTn  of  acre- 
age allotment  price  supports,  and  the 
like.  Each  of  these  measures  has  had 
the  same  effect  that  a  mechanic  experi- 
ences when  he  puts  in  a  new  set  of  spark 
plugs  for  a  customer  whose  motor  is  in 
need  of  a  complete  motor  overhauling. 
It  may  tend  tc  keep  the  car  running  tem- 
porarily but  the  car  will  continue  to 
sputter  and  operate  in  an  inefficient  and 
ineffective  manner  until  the  owner  has 
the  complete  overhaul  job  done  which  is 
required.  Agriculture,  today,  must  have 
the  complete  overhaul  job.  A  new  set  of 
spark  plugs  is  not  enough:  by  this  I 
mean  that  we  must  have  a  new  and  a 
fresh  look  at  the  faim  situation  and  de- 
termine basically  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent fann  ills,  and  then  agree  upon  what 
measures  can  best  solve  these  ills. 

StTRPltTS    IS    C.ACSE    OF    FASM    PROBLEM 

I  believe  that  all  farm  economists  will 
agree  that  the  cause  of  the  entire  farm 
problem  is  that  we  have  in  the  past  pro- 
duced and  are  yearly  producing  more 
farm  produce  on  American  farms  today, 
than  the  American  population  can  con- 
sume annually.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  bring  domestic  pro- 
duction of  farm  commodities  into  bal- 
ance with  domestic  consumption  of  farm 
commodities.  American  agriculture,  be- 
cause of  transportation  costs,  differences 
in  the  value  of  American  and  foreign 
moneys,  and  becau.se  of  the  complica- 
tions of  world  trade  and  considering  the 
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American  standard  of  life  in  comparison 
with  the  European  and  Asian  standard 
of  living  cannot  successfully  produce 
foods  at  a  profit  for  a  sale  on  the  for- 
eign market  on  a  broad  and  general 
basis. 

We,  therefore,  cannot  look  to  foreign 
exports  of  farm  produce  to  solve  our 
problem;  instead  we  must  limit  the  prod- 
uce of  American  foodstuffs  to  the  nor- 
mal annual  needs  of  the  American 
population.  If  we  can  keep  production 
in  balance  with  consumption,  the  eco- 
nomic laws  of  supply  and  demand  will 
operate  so  that  the  urban  dweller  will 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  pro- 
ducer will  be  assured  of  a  fair  price. 
Operating  in  this  type  ol  a  free  and 
open  market,  he  will  receive  an  adequate 
price  for  the  foods  that  he  supplies  to 
the  market;  a  price  tliat  would  give 
the  producer  his  cost  of  production  plus 
a  fair  return  on  his  investment.  Farm- 
ing is  a  business,  and  in  order  to  have 
successful  agriculture,  the  American 
way  of  life  must — in  the  marketplace 
and  not  with  Government  subsidy  or 
dole — guarantee  the  American  fanner 
the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  retiirn 
on  his  investment.  This  can  only  be 
done  in  a  market  where  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  are  operatmg  and 
where  supply  remains  consistent  with 
domestic  demand. 

The  automobile  manufacturer  can, 
because  of  the  small  number  engaged  in 
that  business,  quit  making  cars  when 
production  outruns  demand 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  farmers 
producing  for  the  market  and  because 
of  the  unknown  elements  of  weather,  it 
is  diflHcult  and  I  believe  impossible  for 
the  farmers  themselves  to  keep  supply  in 
balsmce  with  demand.  This  must  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Government  through 
studies  and  through  a  program  that  will 
annually  keep  in  production  enough 
acres  to  produce  the  food  needed  to  feed 
the  American  public,  but  also  keep  out 
of  production  those  acres  of  land  which 
produce  a  surplus  and  thereby  defeat 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and 
create  a  national  food  problem,  such  as 
this  country"  has  been  plagued  with  for 
the  past  8  years. 

This  country  can  no  longer  continue 
to  approach  the  problem  in  the  way  it 
has  been  approached  in  the  past.  The 
farm  produce  purchase  and  storage  pro- 
gram IS  costing  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually and  the  American  taxpayer  can- 
not be  expected  to  continue  paj'ing  on 
his  tax  dollar  in  these  huge  amounts  on 
a  farm  program  that  does  not  work. 
Just  yesterday  we  considered  the  asiri- 
cultural  appropriation  bill  for  1961. 
This  bill  is  costmg  the  American  tax- 
payer close  to  $4  billion.  The  committee 
report  on  that  bill  is  as  follows: 

The  records  of  the  Department  show  that 
the  Federal  Governrr\ent  Is  now  spending;  far 
more  In  the  name  of  a(?riculture  than  ever 
before  In  history-,  and  yet  Income  from  farm- 
ing In  1959.  including  soil  bank  pa3m[ient6, 
was  at  the  lowest  level  since  before  World 
War  rr.  This  Is  true,  despite  the  fact  that 
national  Income  has  increased  consistently 
each  year  and  per  capita  income  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  other  than  agri- 
cultural producers,  la  at  the  highest  level 
In  the  history  of  the  country. 


THZ    PERIOD    1932-5  2 

TUe  farm  price  support  progriira  wa*  cre- 
ated In  1933  to  preserve  and  maintain  our 
soil  resources,  to  give  the  farmers  suitable 
purchasing  power  and  to  provide  the  con- 
sumers with  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber.  By  1952  some  weaknesses  began  to 
becomo  apparent  in  the  laws  which  were 
enacted  at  that  tim*v  Th*  Government  had 
an  investment  of  some  %2^ ^  billion  in  com- 
modities in  1952  and  was  Incurring  some 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  cost  per  year. 
This  came  about  because  of  overproduction. 

Sm-eral  factors  contributed  to  this  over- 
protluction:  (1)  The  increased  knowledge 
and  technical  know-how  of  farmers  who 
wera  able  to  materially  increase  their  pro- 
duction by  cultivating  each  acre;  (2)  lack 
of  etective  means  of  controlling  production 
due  to  an  antiquated  system  of  acreage  con- 
trols which  was  becoming  InefTectlve. 

Net  fnxm  Income  was  $14  4  billion  per  year 
in  1352 

THE  PERIOD   1953-60 

Beginning  In  1953,  the  Department  of 
Agrlcuitxire,  reflecting  the  views  of  some  peo- 
ple, insisted  that  changes  should  be  made 
In  tke  program  then  In  effect.  Since  that 
timq,  the  following  "cures  '  have  been  of- 
fered, tried,  and  from  the  record  found  want- 
ing, so  far  a£  solving  the  problem  Is  con- 
cerned : 

1.  Price  supjaort  reductions  averaging  20 
percent  were  made  under  the  "flexible  price 
support  plan." 

2.  .A  soil  bank  program  was  created  to 
curteU  production  by  paying  farmers  not 
to  farm. 

3.  Public  Lew  480  was  enacted  to  dl3f>08e 
of  surpluses  by  virtually  giving  them  away 
ovrseas. 

4.  Research  and  extension  appropriations 
h^.'."3  been  Increased  some  120  percent. 

5  Department  of  Agriculture  personnel 
has  increased  about  28  percent  and  appro- 
priations have  increased  around  300  percent. 

6.  Production  controls  have  been  relaxed 
as  price  support  levels  h  ive  been  lowered. 
Fur  e.xamp'.e.  the  removal  of  controls  on  corn 
procjuction,  beginning  with  the  1959  crop, 
has  resulted  in  enormous  increases  in  acre- 
age harvested  and  volume  oi   production. 

THE   RES^•1.TS 

^vl^at  of  these  so-called  cores  have  been  a 
hea'-y  drain  on  the  Treasury  and  have  pro- 
videtl  little  to  improve  the  deteriorating 
farm  situation,  which  will  grow  worse  if  the 
present  course  Is  followed. 

One  serious  result  has  been  the  Impair- 
ment f'f  purchasing  power  of  rural  America 
Farnj  income  has  dropped  from  814.4  billion 
in  1^52  to  $11  billion  in  1959.  a  24  percent 
reduttlon.  The  effect  of  reduced  prices  and 
Increased  costs  on  net  farm  Income  during 
this  ()eriod  has  been  disastrous. 

The  loss  of  this  purchasing  power  has  al- 
readj  affected  not  only  those  who  depend  on 
farming  for  a  livelihood,  but  also  those  en- 
gaged in  banking,  merchandising.  Industrial 
production  and  other  business  activities, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  communities. 
Since  those  dependent  on  agricultural  In- 
come, either  directly  or  indirectly,  represent 
an  Important  market  for  eoods  produced  in 
the  orban  are.us  of  the  Nation,  this  loss  of 
farm  Income  has  not  only  affected  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  farm  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  if  allowed  to  continue  is  bound  to 
have  serious  effects  on  the  whole  Nation. 

The  Importance  of  American  agriculture 
as  a  market  for  the  Nation'.^  goods  can  be 
appreciated  when  It  is  realized  that  agri- 
culture uses  more  finished  steel  In  a  year 
than  is  used  for  a  year's  output  of  passenger 
cars.  It  uses  more  petroleum  products  than 
any  other  industry.  It  uses  more  rubber  each 
year  than  is  required  to  produce  tires  for 
8  minion  automobiles.  It  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  tisers  of  electrical  power.  Its 
Inventory   of   machinery    alone   exceeds   the 


assets  of  the  American  steel  Industry  and  Is 
five  times  that  of  the   automobile  industry. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  each 
dollar  of  farm  Income  produces  $7  of  income 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Thus, 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  loss  of 
$3  4  billion  of  farm  income  In  1959,  as  com- 
pared to  1852,  resulted  In  a  lods  of  domestic 
markets  worth  some  $24  billion  to  the  In- 
dustrial producers  of  the  Nation  in  that 
one  year. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  these  so- 
called  cures  has  been  the  production  of  huge 
surpluses  of  many  agricultural  commodities, 
which  have  served  to  depress  markets  gen- 
erally for  agricultural  products  and  have 
been  a  great  economic  loss  to  the  United 
States.  Figures  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment, as  set  forth  on  page  68,  part  1,  1961 
hearings,  Indicate  that  total  farm  output 
has  Increased  from  the  1952  level  of  108 
percent  of  the  base  period  1947-49  to  125  per- 
cent In  1959.  This  Increase  lu  production 
of  17  percent,  which  has  created  the  surplus 
problem,  has  to  a  considerable  degree  been 
due  to  efforts  of  farmers  to  offset  reduced 
prices  by  increased  output.  This  has  plao'd 
an  additional  strain  on  the  fertility  of  the 
Nation's  soil.  It  is  estimated  by  officials  of 
the  Department  that  this  uimeeded  produc- 
tion has  cost  the  grain  farmers  over  $1 
billion  In  extra  annual  production  of  grain 
alone. 

All  of  this  money  has  been  spent  and 
all  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  agriculture 
have  been  incurred  without  putting  into 
effc-ct  any  effective  plan  for  limiting  the 
production  of  agricultural  producers. 

PL.^N    THAT    WILL    WORK 

The  solution  to  this  problem  appears 
to  be  relatively  simple.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  someplace  m  tJie  neighboi  - 
hood  of  360  million  acres  of  farmland  in 
production.  Faim  economists  have  esti- 
mated that  if  from  50  to  80  million  acres 
of  this  farmland  were  removed  from 
production  that  the  remaining  acres 
would  be  adequate  to  produce  the  food 
that  this  Nation  needed.  I  propose, 
tlierefore,  to  engage  in  a  program  where 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  au- 
thorized to  remove  from  production  an 
adequate  number  of  acres  to  bring  an- 
nual production  into  balance  with  an- 
nual consumption.  The  method  and 
manner  of  removing  these  acres  is  not 
Important  and  sound  means  of  doing  so 
have  been  suggested.  All  of  the  plans 
su!Tgested  are  good;  but  in  lieu  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  an  operating  program 
known  as  the  conservation  reserve, 
which  has  already  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion approximately  28  million  acres  of 
land,  I  propose  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  12  million  acres  per  year  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  farmland  to  be  taken  out 
of  prod'acticn. 

I  propose  to  continue  doing  this  un- 
til domestic  production  is  brought  into 
balance  with  domestic  consumption,  and 
I  also  authorize  in  the  bill  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  .Agriculture  take  out  such  acies 
that  are  needed  until  he  reaches  the 
maximum  of  80  million  acres. 

I  propose  that  this  land,  while  re- 
maining idle,  be  used  for  two  conserva- 
tion purposes  and  that,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, we  coopei'ate  with  conservation 
groups  to  permit  maximum  conservation 
practices  on  the  land  that  is  removed 
from  production. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  American 
farmer   is,   and  should   remain,   a  free 
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enterprise  operator,  that  he  should  not 
be  subject  to  directives  that  will  con- 
trol his  every  move  and  control  his  op- 
eration of  the  farm  that  he  operates. 
The  American  farmer  is  revolting  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  bureaucrats  that 
continually  check  his  opei-ation.  issue 
ordei's  to  him  and  control  his  move- 
ments. The  farmer  should  be  able  to 
declare  his  indep>endence  on  bureau- 
cratic orders  by  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  propose  to  keep  the  farmer  free  to 
choose  whether  he  wants  to  come  under 
the  program  and  if  so,  I  propo.se  to  give 
him  election  so  that  he  can  choase  vol- 
untarily which  program  he  wishes  to 
participate  in. 

I  believe  that  farm  operatois,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  program,  should  be  di- 
vided into  three  classifications:  First, 
the  older  farmer  beyond  65  years  of  age 
who.se  responsibihties  are  over  and 
whose  family  is  raised;  second,  the 
middle-aged  farmer  of  50  or  more  who 
is  relieved  of  some  of  his  responsibilities 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  cut  down 
his  operation,  if  that  were  ix>ssible,  and 
third,  the  younger  farmer  just  starting 
out  in  life  who  would  like  to  operate  a 
large  farm  and  who  would  like  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  amount  possible. 

Considering  these  three  age  groups 
and  considering  that  our  goal  is  to  re- 
move 80  million  acres  of  land  from  pro- 
duction we,  by  my  bill,  can  accomplish 
our  goal  and  permit  the  fai-mer  to  par- 
ticipate or  refu.se  to  participate,  as  he  so 
desires.  I  propose  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  rent  whole  farms  ex- 
cluding the  living  quarters  and  not  to 
exceed  5  acres  on  which  the  buildings 
are  located.  I  believe  that  the  older 
farmer  will  be  glad  to  rent  his  land  to 
the  conservation  reserve  and  use  the 
annual  rental  as  an  annuity  policy  upon 
which  he  can  retire.  He  will  live  on  the 
farm  and  maintain  it. 

I  will  pel  mit  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  rent  partial  farms  and  to  per- 
mit the  middle-aged  farmers  to  cut  down 
their  operation  by  approximately  25  per- 
cent and  thus  have  spare  time  left  to 
engage  in  other  activities  such  as  run- 
ning for  town  chairman  of  their  partic- 
ular township.  I  would  pay  this  farmer 
a  fair  lental  for  the  acres  taken  out  of 
production  and  give  him  a  payment  in 
kind  to  make  up  his  loss.  I  would  then 
permit  the  young  married  man  to  rent 
additional  farms  and  faim  as  much  land 
as  he  desii'es.  A  cross  section  of  these 
three  a?e  groups  will  show  that  by  re- 
moving whole  farms  from  those  who 
want  1o  retire,  and  partial  farms 
from  thDse  who  want  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  their  operation,  and  leaving  the  young 
man  free  to  increase  his  farming  opera- 
tion, thf.t  we  will  have  taken  out  as  much 
land  iv-)m  production  that  we  would 
have  ta<en  out  if  we  provided,  by  our 
bill,  thai  all  three  groups  had  to  continue 
farming  but  that  each  group  had  to 
farm  25  percent  less  land.  Such  a  pro- 
gram mjikes  it  mandatory  that  the  elder 
farmer  continue  farming  75  percent  of 
his  land  and  denies  the  young  man  the 
opportunity  of  Increasing  the  size  of  his 
operation.  Through  the  process  of  let- 
ting the  farmer  elect  which  program  he 


would  come  under  and  through  the  use 
of  the  existing  conservation  reserve  pro- 
grams, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  retire  at  the  rate  of  12  additional 
miUion  acres  per  year;  enough  acres  from 
production  to  bring  domestic  production 
into  balance  with  domestic  consumption. 

'".The  cost  of  this  program  to  the  tax- 
payer would  be  less  than  one -half  of  the 
cost  of  the  existing  program.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  future  storage 
programs.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
further  increase  in  bureaucratic  control 
of  the  farm.  The  farmer  would  be  free 
to  operate  his  farm  as  he  desired.  We 
would  keep  controls  in  effect  for  3  years 
while  we  are  eliminating  the  surplus 
and  after  this,  price  supf>orts  could  be 
removed,  because  in  the  market  where 
supply  was  in  balance  with  demand,  price 
supports  would  not  be  necessary.  In 
the  event  future  years  indicated  price 
supports  were  advisable,  engaging  in 
such  a  program  would  be  far  cheaper 
with  the  volume  of  farm  produce  reduced 
than  It  would  by  continuing  to  produce 
huge  volumes  of  produce  that  are  not 
needed  for  domestic  consumption, 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
membership,  statistics  resulting  from  a 
poll  recently  conducted  in  my  district 
among  more  than  10.000  faimers.  That 
many  reported.  Of  tins  number,  87.9 
percent  of  the  folks  in  my  district  that 
answered  this  poll  would  accept  farm 
legislation  with  controls.  Ninety-five 
and  nine-tenths  percent  would  accept  a 
food -for -peace  program.  I  thought  that 
statement  might  help  the  gentleman  in 
making  his  case  that  the  dirt  farmers, 
the  folks  who  are  close  to  the  soil,  are 
in  favor  of  Federal  help  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  they  will  accept  controls 
in  order  to  get  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks  and 
recognize  him  as  a  leader  in  matters 
dealing  with  agriculture.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  Yes.  the  farmers 
will  accept  Federal  contiol  with  regula- 
tion. I  might  say,  however,  that  the 
farm  people  revolt  at  being  socialized,  if 
I  may  use  the  term.  He  resents  being 
followed  on  his  farm  by  an  army  of  bu- 
reaucrats telling  him  how  and  what  to 
do  and  what  to  plant  and  being  told  the 
mamier  and  method  in  which  he  can 
operate. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man has  given  any  thought  or  consider- 
ation to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  take  these  acres  out  of 
production  if  we  limit  to  a  reasonable 
extent  agricultural  imports.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  has  paid 
any  attention  to  imports  or  not,  but  last 
year  we  imported  2 '4  million  head  of 
cattle.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
tells  me  that  they  do  not  know  the  pro- 
duction of  how  many  acres  just  the  beef 


imports  have  supplanted.  It  takes  30 
acres  per  beef  per  year.  Nationwide  I 
think  it  would  require  an  average  of 
about  20  acres  to  produce  a  beef,  fatten 
it.  and  put  it  on  the  market.  In  other 
words,  the  2 '4  million  head  of  beef  that 
we  imported  last  year  supplanted  the 
production  of  about  50  million  acres. 
If  we  do  not  import  this  beef,  the  50 
million  acres  that  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  taking  out  of  production  would 
not  need  to  come  out  of  production. 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  sheep  and 
lamb  and  mutton  and  hogs.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  wool.  The  wool 
that  we  imported  into  this  country'  last 
year  is  supplanting  the  production  of  75 
million  acres.  I  wish  that  the  grange 
and  the  Bureau  and  the  Farmers  Union 
would  look  to  the  cause  of  the  agricul- 
tural diflRculty,  which  is  primarily  for- 
eign agricultural  impKjrts.  We  do  not 
have  to  completely  limit  it.  We  do  not 
have  enough  acres  m  America  today  to 
produce  the  food  that  we  eat  and  the 
fiber  that  goes  onto  our  backs.  If  the 
American  fai^mer  was  only  given  the 
opporlumty  to  pioduce  a  majority  of 
what  we  eat  and  wear,  it  could  be 
limited. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  could  not  agree  with  anyone  moi'e 
wholeheartedly  than  I  do  with  him.  I 
point  out,  however,  that  the  problem  he 
has  raised  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the 
farm  economy  is  duplicated  and  multi- 
plied in  every  other  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. Just  today  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Army  authorized  the  Panama  Canal 
authorities  to  sign  a  contract  for  some- 
thing like  $4  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotives  for  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal to  be  made  by  the  Mitsubishi  Co 
in  Japan.  Now,  this  Buy-European  pro- 
gram is  so  rampant  today,  we  are  taxing 
American  industry  to  maintain  the 
American  standard  of  living  and  then 
refufiing  to  buy  from  American  industry 
and  buying  abroad  with  only  a  6  percent 
differential  in  a  country  where  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  so  far  below  that  which 
we  are  trying  to  maintain.  That  policy 
is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PLYNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  statement 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
making  today  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  this  today  that  the  de- 
fense contract,  involving  some  $4  mil- 
lion, to  which  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  referred,  was  awai'ded  to  the 
Mitsubishi  Co.  of  Japan  to  furnish  39 
locomotives  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
for  towing  ships  through  the  locks.  This 
is  not  only  a  devastating  blow  to  the  wel- 
fare of  a  fine  small  business  enterprise  in 
my  district,  the  Plymouth  Locomotive 
Works,  the  only  qualified  domestic  bid- 
der on  this  contract,  the  kind  of  small 
business  enterprise  we  like  to  see  flourish 
in  America;  this  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  not  only  means  the 
loss  of  jobs  to  the  breadwimiers  of  a 
great  many  families  in  the  Plymouth 
area  where  we  already  have  substantial 
unemployment,  but  in  other  areas  as  well 
where  component  parts  are  made. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  award  of  thU  contract 
to  a  foreign  bidder  not  only  results  In  a 
loss  to  our  Qovernment  of  some  $500,000 
In  revenue  from  taxes,  but  It  raises  in  my 
mind  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  risking  national  security  by 
relying  on  a  foreign  firm  to  maintain 
service  and  furnish  spare  parts  for  a  de- 
fense facility  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  example  of 
the  overall  policy  of  this  administration 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  just  referred,  to  take  care  of  the 
many  peoples  in  foreign  countries  but 
seemingly  without  the  same  regard  for 
the  welfare  and  the  interests  of  our  own 
people  at  home 

I  hope  the  centlemp.n  from  Wi.^con^ln 
and  the  distinguished  Rentleman  from 
South  Dakota  will  Join  me  and  many  of 
our  colleagues  In  this  Hou.^e  who  are  vrry 
desirous  of  taking  a  \^hole  new  look  at 
the  concept  of  foreign  aid.  the  principles 
Involved  in  the  Buy  American  Act,  the 
Small  Business  Act,  an;1  our  overall  trade 
policy  with  a  view  to  stemming  this  "any- 
thing but  America"  fad.  realizing  that  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  challen«c  laid  down 
by  Mr  Khrushchev  when  he  said  he 
would  "bury  us,"  we  mu.'^t  remain  strong 
economically  as  well  as  militarily. 

I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  trreat  i'^sues 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  nentlcman  will 
Join  mc  In  this  overnU  reexamination  of 
these  policies  to  which  T  have  referred, 
Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further' 
Mr.  n.YNN.  I  yield. 
Mr  BERRY  I  should  like  to  reminu 
the  Rentleman  that  It  is  Cunui'css  that 
maket  these  laws.  The  Constitution 
provide*  that  Congiesa  shall  levy  the 
tariff  Congress  has  handed,  if  you 
please,  its  authority,  or  it  has  attempted 
to  hard  its  autJiorliy,  to  the  administra- 
tive branch,  I  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
gress had  tJie  authority  to  do  it  In  the 
first  place 

Mr  LEVrRINO  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  WUcojb;ln  will  yield  fur- 
thrr,  I  would  remind  the  yrntleman  from 
South  Dakota  that  under  U^e  Buy  Amer- 
ican Art  prior  to  1954  a  foreign  bidder 
was  required  to  be  25  percent  lower  than 
a  domestic  bidder  in  ordor  to  qualify  for 
a  defense  contract  but  that  by  the 
Executive  order  of  1D54  that  35  peroont 
was  lowered  to  6  percent  in  most  cases 
and  to  10  percent  i!i  snm-'  ruses,  depend- 
ing upon  the  tariff  siiuniion  in  a  given 
rase. 

Mr  BFJRRY  Why  do  not  we.  as  Con- 
<irevi,  do  something  about  If 

Mr  IJrVERlNQ  That  is  exactly  what 
r  was  .suggesting  to  Uie  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr  BERRY  It  Is  we,  it  Is  Uie  Con- 
grrss  that  la  to  blame  And  I  say  that 
V  r  had  better  get  busy  prrttv  fast 

Mr  I.FVFRINO  I  certainly  agiee 
with  the  gentleman  from  South  0«ltota 
that  the  Coi\grea«  .should  speak  out,  but 
u  hat  enn  the  Conurtws  do  about  Xh*  poll- 
ers of  the  administration  which  auggeat 
thai  w»  can  alTi^rd  to  tpend  money  for 
f^ood  control  projecU  in  foreign  land*, 
but  that  wt  cannot  afford  to  do  it  In 
Ainciica? 


\[r,  BIIRRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  we  have  Just 
appropriated  $40  billion  for  defense ;  that 
Is  rot  only  the  defense  of  America,  but 
the  defense  of  the  free  world.  We  are 
appropriating  about  $5  billion  a  year  for 
foreign  Hid.  That  is  about  $45  billion, 
whi^h  Is  $875  per  family  in  America 
That  $815  has  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
everything  that  is  produced  in  America, 
whether  ;t  is  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory, 
or  V  herevcr  it  is.  That  price  has  to  be 
addi'd.  I  say  to  you  that  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  that,  then  we  will  have 
to  d  ^  this;  Wo  are  goaig  to  have  to  le\y 
an  assessment  again.st  these  other  coun- 
tries that  we  are  defending,  and  the  only 
way  we  oan  collect  it  is  to  collect  it  when 
they  import  material  into  this  country; 
but  I  fim  convinced  that  the  only  way 
we  QAn  hope  to  compete  with  them  is  on 
a  competitive  basis,  and  that  is  by  levy- 
int;  a  tax  against  th-^m  and  collecting 
it  a.s  thoir  prod';ct  is  imported  into  this 
courtry 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
f  Ivlr  !T  mc  this  opp'^rtunlty. 

M  •  LEVrRING  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  "ontlrman  vjeld  further? 

M  •  FLYNN      I  am  ?lad  to  yield. 

Mv  LKVF:RIN0  I  do  not  want  to 
pivo  the  MtT.ibeis  of  this  House  the  im- 
prosjuon  that  I  think  we  should  termi- 
nate all  forei"n  trade  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  acree  that  we  must  have 
for*»i£Tn  iTHdo 

M"  BERRY  Sii'.-'>!v,  but  on  a  vr- 
Clprr  cal  basis 

Mr  I-tVPRINO  We  must,  have  a  :r- 
diirc'Cal  tvndr  pronratn  that  is  reciprocal 
and  JO  sure  tliat  tinder  such  in'^asmes  as 
the  lUiy  American  Act,  we  come  up  w  ith 
a  f(umulft  which  will  protect  the  domes- 
tic :r  terabits  involved 

Ml  PtYNN  I  thnr.k  tlie  gentlmvin 
verv  munh 

I  nav  anv  lii  reference  to  th''  conMart 
to  whlrH  the  centlemnn  alluded  with 
refiM  iMicj  to  IcKotnoLiVcs  for  tlie  Panama 
Canfl  trtat  It  was  the  I'unntna  C.\nal 
Com  innt  not  neces.snrlly  the  ndmlnl.s- 
traM  in,  t»luit  whs  st  fault  Th^^  Panama 
Canrl  Oomiiany  let  bids  somp  ;fw 
mon'lis  ^'.'o  At  that  time  a  c  ■>ncoin  iti 
my  (llstrtct.  the  Fairbanks,  Mor.se  Co  , 
WR.s  the  low  bld.ler  The  IMymouf.h 
Loco-not|vf>  Co  of  Ohio  Rl.so  a  vrry  fine 
conn  any,  was  swcnd  Mitsiibi.^hl  of 
jHpn  1  w«»s  No  3 

Po:-  .some  rea.so!)  that  I  think  Is  totally 
unex  ilalred  all  the  contracts  were  re- 
)^»et^^  On  the  styor^d  bid.  No  :i  thr 
Mltsiibl.shl  Co,  WR.s  low,  thr  Plymouth 
Locomotive  Co  of  Ohio  wn.s  second,  and 
thr  F.vlili-inks-Morse  Co  of  Drlolt,  Wis  , 
was  third  Both  of  the  Amcrlran  com- 
panics  are  exctMHiiUijly  fine  compnnirs, 
old  comoanles,  quaimed  to  fulilU  the 
cotit.rvrt  but  unable  because  of  thr  Buy- 
Ainer  can  priMirain  to  net  thr  contract 

I  mighl  say  that  thouiih  thry  say  un- 
able" there  was  no  Inability,  beruu.sr  in  a 
similnr  rlirum.slance  the  lenncssre 
Vallej  AiHhorlty  jUgnetl  contractus  whrre 
there  wi\4  over  a  JO-pei"cent  dlfTen^ntial. 
and  t»e  nune  authority  existed  for  the 
Panana  Tanal  Cnmpitny  to  exceed  the 
8  ptMt-enj  that  exlstevl  for  the  TVA  to 
excee<'  t^>  «  percent 

I  o«U«<l  ihla  to  the  attention  of  the 
FM\am»  Cmnal  Oompiuiy  and  took  tht 


matter  up  with  everybody  in  authority, 
but  finally  after  they  went  over  the  en- 
tire matter,  with  letters  of  protest  going 
in  and  the  gentleman's  concern  in  Ohio 
proto-.tlng  vigorously,  and  the  Senators 
takln?;  It  up,  they  still  signed  the  con- 
tract with  the  Japanese  concern,  cost- 
in;^  America  m:Ilio:'..s  of  doUai-s  m  lo.ss 
of  tax  revenue  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  man-l;our-  of  employment  for  men 
living  in  the  indu.strial  Midwest,  where 
there  is  unemployment  today,  und  cost- 
ing the  Government  the  taxc:^  that  would 
be  paid  by  these  men  on  the  earnings 
they  made.  Al.'-o,  they  are  i;ctting  these 
locomotives  from  a  place  where  in  time  of 
war  it  would  be  extremely  dlCBcult  to  get 
the  necessary  spare  pai  t.s. 

That  shows  how  Industry  is  being 
treated  by  our  Government,  yet  is  being 
taxed  to  maintain  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  Wijrkmemen  in  tho.se  plants 
in  order  to  comijete  with  Japaiu.se  la- 
bor will  have  to  reduce  their  standard  of 
living,  and  their  wage  per  hour  will  be 
reduced  to  a  comparative  basis  with 
Japanese  labor. 

The  laboring  man  and  the  industrial- 
ist do  not  yet  realize  what  the  effect 
might  bo.  but  the  farmer  well  knows 
what  it  means,  because  ihp  farm'^r  has 
already  had  the  price  of  his  commodi- 
ties reduced  to  a  price  which  Is  fnr  out 
of  line  with  thr  standard  of  living  main- 
tained by  the  irst  of  the  Amrrlran  peo- 
ple Ovei'  the  last  10  yrnr^,  as  tl'.e  pnre 
of  all  other  commodities  ro.se.  the  price 
of  farm  commodities  has  d^vreivsed,  w) 
that  anv  farmri'  uttrmptnuj  to  hv(>  on  ii 
family  fivrm  1ms  had  to  i-rdurr  hi  -  stmul- 
ard  of  living  and  do  u  I'lfwiri  vhmr  cf 
the  w(uk  him  elf  or  with  his  lamtly  it) 
order  merely  to  hold  on  Hr  knows  arid 
understands  whot  it  mmns  to  have  this 
en\in'rv  eipnu'r  In  n  Hu\  -l-imnprfvn  ciUTi- 
palwn,  to  buy  mlllloius  of  pounds  of  beef. 
ix)rk.  and  otliei  food  produced  outside 
this  count  rv  in  c'"mpetltlon  with  the  pro- 
duce of  h  s  furm 

Thr  farmer  however.  Is  thr  last  ves- 
tl«e  of  ludependenre  In  the  United 
s'ates  l\>-  do(<s  not  wnnt  to  be  rolW^c- 
tiv.wKl,  and  ihiis  Conuress  cannot  at- 
tempt to  foist  upon  American  farmers  a 
bill  tliat  will  .socialize  or  collectlvlre  the 
f.irmer  und  make  him  the  victim  or 
pawn  of  an  army  of  bureaucrats  who 
travel  from  farm  to  farm  giving  orders. 


Ri:COMPUTATION  OF  Mil  ITARY 

ri:tirp:mknt  pay 

Ml  SMIIH  ol  CalifoMua  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  uiumunini.s  ronsrnt  thot  the 
gentleman  from  ("U:!  wiiia  'Mr  Wii- 
soNl  may  extend  hl.s  rnnaiks  »t  this 
point  m  t^le  HiKDHi) 

The  SPKAKKU  i)ro  trnnn^ie  U  tiieir 
"biection  I)  tlie  itHiuent  of  the  tentleman 
!i '.ill  Ciliioi uia'.' 

1  iieif  \M\,s  no  ob lection 

Mr  WIUSON  Mr  Speaker,  1  alronf- 
Iv  luvor  the  leKi.slttiion  piT«ente<l  so  ably 
to  liie  Hoase  of  RrpreacnUtlvea  by  my 
rolieatiue  »tnd  cl\airman.  Paul  Kiloay.  of 
IVxas.  to  tHjualiae  u^e  pny  of  retired 
membeis  of  Ujt>  uniformed  service*  who 
\^tMe  pre.iudlctMl  at  the  tUne  U»e  CongrtMUi 
enacted  Liic  Military  Puy  Act  of  1»&8, 

The  legi.UtttiMj  reiHMted  by  Ui»  Armed 
Services  Committee   la  .similar   to  HR. 
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1997.  a  bill  I  introduced  on  January  9 
1959. 

Favorable  action  on  this  bill  will  have 
a  profound  effect  not  only  on  those  serv- 
icemen Aho  have  already  reined,  but  on 
active  ciuty  personnel,  as  well  as  the 
young  rien  who  today  may  be  contem- 
plating .\  career  in  the  military  service  of 
the  Unied  States.  Pa.ssage  of  this  leg- 
islation win  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
servicen  an  that  he  also  will  be  subject 
to  traditional  pay  increases  should  ihcy 
bo  put  II  to  effect  in  future  years. 

In  my  district  of  San  Diego.  Calif  ,  we 
have  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  concen- 
trations of  retired  servicemen  who  to  a 
man  have  evidenced  their  concern  to  me 
about  the  departure  from  established 
tradition  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
1958  act. 

Correction  of  this  Inequity  will  menn  a 
great  dei.l  not  only  to  my  community  but 
to  the  C(  untry  as  well,  for  it  will  re-^tore 
this  cor;f1dence  tlial  was  somewhat 
shaken  n  1958, 

Secretary  of  Defense  Thoma.s  S  Gates 
summed  thi.s  matter  up  quite  well  in  his 
report  tc  our  committee  His  remarks 
follow: 

ThP  tViinrtment  of  Drfen^e  has  rwtudled 
Its  enrllrr  position  on  the  rwompuuitlon  of 
rttlfKl  p»y  and  nf trr  further  consldemtion 
now  bellrvra  It  onlv  equiuble  and  fair  to 
r«Mt«bllali  thf  trnd'tlonnl  rplatlonahlp  be- 
tween net  vc  ildty  puy  mul  r«-lir«>d  puy  The 
D*pnrtinr  it  of  IJcfii.f  ihercXoro.  rtconi- 
menda  enactment  nf  ti>:ulntlon  to  nchlpve 
theae  0bJ<cUvM  •  •  •  m;c1  brllrvn  thr  net 
r«iult  WQ\ild  bt  of  mgninrniit  vulup  by  In- 
creiiatng  tne  morale,  eflklrncy  and  effective- 
ncM  of  oxir  nrtlve  dvity  riirerr  pcraonnel  an 
well  M  avuldlng  dtacrlmlnntlon  Rgnlnat 
retired  pe-«tiiinpl  who  aervrd  their  country 
fnlthly  and  welt 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  lei  i.slatlon 


PRFf  KNT  FIDKRAL  OLD  AOl 
\fFniCAL  PR  DOR  AM 
Mr  FVITH  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
cr,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlemaa  from  Missouri  I  Mr,  Curtis! 
may  extend  hl.s  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoKD, 

TheSPEAKKU  pio  lempoie      Is  there 
objection  to  tl  e  retpiest  of  llie  «eiilleman 

from  Callfoi  lu.k 

There  >vas  no  objrctu  n 

Mr.       i;UUTIS       ot       Mi.s.sourl      Mr 
Bpoker.    the   propnnUKia    m    brhiill    (^1 

ft  retler;i'  piiM  i,im  t  >  ii.s.Mvt  ptsipk-  over 
65  to  me  '  thr'r  medicnl  t  \|>  uses  h.^.s 
been  iju.std  upun  u  mu-..^  mnueiuU)  thai 
there  \i^  lo  pie-,in;  I'edn.il  p-"  r.im. 

There  Is  a  .sub,>tantlal  Vvk\<  ;  ul  pro- 
gnun  tod  ly  which  is  i:rure<l  !:,!>,  .\  sub- 
sUu;tlftl  SUUe.  coun'v  mut.i.p.i'.  pri- 
vate chailUv.  private  (nieip!!,r.  f.uu,:'. 
Wlf.  heal  h  care  inoiram  'I  he  (ju  - 
tlnn  IS  not  whether  we  at  the  f'txleral 
level  are  :o  do  nothimr  -  because  we  are 
doltxg  corslderable  tlie  (piestlon  Is  ran 
\NT  lmpnl^  e  what  we  are  dome 

It  is  foolhardy  to  make  n»-w  prujiosaN 
w  ithoul  nfeirnce  to  what  i.s  IxMivu  done 
Wr  ran  damj^'-r  with  ij(xm1  intenticii.^ 
our  i>n>sent  pio»;rnm  which  is  the  f^ne.vt 
health  pnniram  any  society  has  rvet 
had     Thh  pioprnm  Is  imprrivlnp  en<'h 


year  at  a  rapid  pace  due  to  Uie  built-in 
factors  permuting  healthy  growtJi. 

Thr  bold  fij^ures  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  pre.sently  spending  in 
care  for  the  a*:ed.  of  which  health  care 
of  course  is  a  ptirt.  are  a.s  follows; 

FoT  the  year  li),^o 

OASI  (Old  age  aoclaJ   insurance)    pa>- 
nienta  to  person*  over  65 $93 

OAA     (Old     Rgc    assistance)     Pederul 
paymeuu  to  persoiui  over  65..    ..         1   74 

Total 10  94 

Additional  benefits  Lo  pt*ople  over  65 
granUHl  in  Fe<leral  income  tax — double 
Federal  mconie  tax  exemption  for  pwple 
over  6.'>  $600  laui'S  15  million,  equals  $9 
billion  ot  exemption. 

At  20  pel  cent  Lax  is  $1.8  biUion  ad- 
justed by  40  pel  cent,  roughly  Iho*^."  who 
uL-.i/e  liifii    exemplion.  $0  72  billion. 

Ihree  percent  medical  d»KlucUon  al- 
lowance m  Fedcial  income  tax-  no  ftn- 
ures  available 

In  addition,  the  Federal  CTOveiiimrn! 
has  e.xtendetl  FHA  nuarantw  !or  pri- 
vate nursiru;  humes,  has  m  elTecl  the 
Hill-Burton  hospil.il  construction  pro- 
griim.  National  Healili  In.slitute  pro- 
grams and  other  proiirams. 


RURAL  I  INKS    USA 

The  8PEAKFR  pro  tempore      Undes 
the  previous  order  of   Uie   liou.se,   i)., 
nentlemai^  from  Illinois   iM;     I'uun  ks 
rocoKnl/.(^  for  15  minutes 

Mr  PRICE.  Ml  Spe.ikei  tlie  Wural 
Electriflcatlon  AdminlMralion,  which 
o«ltbratMlU2Sthanuivri,s,ii>  today,  ha.s 
pubUahed  two  new  lx)o.w(  ;.s  iclUn^  the 
hlalory  and  puiiHj.ve  ol  it.',  electiic  and 
telephone  loan  pKmiam.s, 

I  would  like  to  call  Llicse  two  publica- 
tions to  the  ulienLiun  of  my  colleuuurs. 
for  they  tell  a  fiuscuuilinK  ,'tuiy  of  a 
revolution  In  rural  Aineiua  that  h.i.s  nut 
Ktotipod  yet. 

In  keeplns  with  tlie  nonp.vi  ti,Min  char- 
acter o  I  Ki;A,  Ixilh  book  air  luinpui  li.sun 
publications,  1  hey  are  comp'.ele,  accu- 
rate, and  objective,  and  thi>  arc  wiitten 
so  that  high  .school  .students,  ,L.s  v^cll  it 
adults,  ran  undei stand  U»em  In  addi- 
tion, both  Ixiokt)  ale  profusely  lUu.sti  at(>d 
A-  a  fornu  1  neuspai»cimun  v-hu  1  iij(..v.'-  a 
t;uoU  blury,  1  hcarlily  (^uiiuuciul  hu'A.  \ni\i- 
licaUona  to  all  uf  yuu, 

I  would  like  til  tjviole  .sevei.il  pa-'i:  i 
Itural  Litres.  US    A  ,  Du  i>Loi.\   ol  KKA  .V 

tloctrlc  pruuram.  b<'K.Il^  as  loiiuwi: 

Wlthm  Uie  i>»i<t  (juarirr  m.uiry  1  oM  ruri>l 
electric  Nykivnia  have  liprii  luutiiri^l  Vkitii 
fuuda  burrowed  (runt  ihi'  iuhk;  KtHinaii. 
Uuu  Admlnlitratlon.  ru  rt^n  \  ^^  tin  i' ,' 
Department  of  AfrlcuPuir  py  1  mo  niurc 
thi»n  hnlf  of  all  the  rli«rtrin«Hl  fnrrnii  in  tl.f 
T'tMrrI  '^^«t<>^  \»««ri»  iprpltliiit  etertrtr  nrrvlrr 
(rum  I  h'A  '.iiniiewl  utUllIra  iilnr^f  wuh  « 
n  -rtiilr  luiMitn'r  at  Mihpf  rurn    eeVabJubmeni^ 

I       !.    ■  ;     '  !.t    I     11,;,.     >  \    'rnis     uioat    it 

Vk.u'l,  uM-  ».J><  I !»'.  >-\l  li>  IiUll.ri  wi.i-kl  Ci'  p- 
1-1,1  ".\r»,  I1  plrdlJril  'Mil  Ji!.:,.:,!!'  i.i-il  mrix 
CO' iT>»|;«<  t)v  \vhlch  1'  l«^;^T^•^  ti  !r..ilir  .">  d!!; 
frnt  rff  .rt  to  extrful  >»f>r\  Ire  \r>  nn  vine  w(»h!n 
a  tireii  »re«  who  wanu  It.  no  mutter  ho* 
r'UX'ie    'he   fnrin     -r    runrh       Thia    jvUulpJr 

t;  .■      !   •     \  lU     i\y     ]'•   u  ■  :,    .,       u>.     1'       ^     :     !ly,     U  ! 

(I  itOi«    Uif  i.^   yenit  »tnc«    IMft    when  ltr\ 

'■v|1\'  •?  r    !'■     'r,!    »"(->r'    >;!\%     •':•'  ><<>r!   f'    M, 


a  ecAJU  U  percent  Ui  arotind  07  p^-rvisi;  ,\ 
U\s\tf  uiunber  ol  thr  (tu-nu  lUiil  r.uul.r.s  in 
Uie  tiilnurr  nxt'iws  of  viur  Nation  ttvt'iM-  il.t  .r 
c',«K-t.nc  M-rvioc  Iroui  ti^ese  KJtA-nnaiucM  .-.s.- 
Kn\&  KurtheruKinv  R*A  lv>rruwi:»  hav*. 
provisj  >;o<.nl  crwl'.i  rukk.s.  witfi  piuultvu;  ttutt 
Uitert.vt  tv^yinout*  t,  thr  (lovrnajKm  ^m**.ii:^ 
Uie  %\   billion  uituk  by    itXiu 

Rural  Lines.  USA  goes  on  to  tell  how 
farmers  rrt^w  tin  d  of  walUi;^  for  com- 
mercial power  compuuicvs  Lo  build  Uiuw  to 
their  farms,  and  how  President  Fiankluj 
D  RiKisevelt  creattxl  REA  to  help  them 
Ret  electricity  on  May  11,  11)35 

Thr  book  de.scrlb<vs  the  efTort.s  of  RFA's 
first  Administrator.  Uie  late  Morris  L, 
Cooke,  to  transform  the  agrncy  from  an 
unemployment  relief  program  1.0  u  full- 
scale  eltHti  ifloutlon  loan  program.  It 
tell.s  low  the  demuiuls  of  farmers  for  the 
rl;;ht  to  form  their  own  rural  electric  co- 
opera-ives  to  borrow  funds  l(>d  to  llu'  ap- 
prova  of  the  Huial  Klertrtflrntlon  Art  of 
19;U)  which  was  Introduced  In  this 
Chamber  by  Speaker  of  thr  Hou.sr  a.^M 

RaVIU  UN. 

A.s  the  RKA  pioKram  moved  Into  high 
neai .  HKA  helped  develop  a  jit  w  kind  of 
ci-nstiuclion. 

Rural  Lines.  U.  S.  A.  recalls; 

Ihr  COM  ol  bulldlug  ruriil  Uik-.--  l.ii.^ti'  hlCA 

wim    betwet-n   »1,&()0    waU   liU.OOu   p.  1    n f 

line.  In  thUkly  aettleU  areioi.  ir.>i.  vm  > 
nvnigh  pt<o)'lr  prr  mile  to  pny  tor  thin  px- 
pniNivr  "hftttlenhip"  eou^triirllon  Tn  rural 
i«rci\j<  howrver  it  wim  n  dlfTirrnt  iloty  NKA 
Kni\\  hat  i  ^hta  would  huvc  to  \yi-  rut  W 
inor»>  U  8  farnu  r  wnc  ui  ^:r•l  1  a  •  niiMy  nmi 
to  pay  (or  U. 

Frum  th«  br»'ii>iiiiiK.  Ihcit'Ion-,  KKA  iukI- 
neera  ooDContt.ai  <t  in  niai,i>u  i.i  ^>.  und 
cheaper  v^uyi  to  uuiui  luuii  inn-  ii.o  were 
Ixiih  winipU'  iiitil  utiady  llnv  ^m  m  I'tur 
nuiu*ly  iiw<  ewmlvd  Uy  the  end  ol  iwiti  11, .■ 
HMi'ii('>  \v  1(1,  ut)li<  to  anil'  villi  i>  liiiii  iiiiii< 
ptojM(.'.  Iinil  la'in  built  111  10  iiiaiiy  .'  titti*aat 
un  uvri.ivi  ior,i  o[  iiiilv  %UA\  |ii'i  iidle  ut 
lllii'  Uy  lU.li'  KKA  horn  wiih  «rii<  hulldthK 
lliiOM  lot  itii  uviTimr  o(  Irnii  llioi  »(lj;i  prr 
ndle,  till  tudiiiK  ovi'i  licitd 

The  KVA  publication  rives  the  tuiU'et.l 
Nh.iie  of  the  crtMlIt  for  the  .miccc'.,'  of  lis 
luoi'i  am  to  I  aim  leatlei.s  m  4,'i  ;  t.ilr,-,  who 
un.s(  ifl.vlily  Kuve  so  much  tiim  uiM  i  neruy 
Lo  oinanl/lnw  the  liUlulii'il.s  o!  iletlile 
coopei  uUve.s 

Ihe  book  poial&out  that 

A',  with  ln(»t  hfW  vcntiupc  tto-  Imrd  Work 
(if  orK>oil«iMK  the  rurtti  eltM'lili  ciioppi.iiivea 
).'<  aciitUy  Icll  to  a  handlid  iif  locnl  r«rfu 
a   .di-in       It    iiiiiNl    Hot    h<'   kiippuM'd   thai   the 

' |i  idPM  »oid  It-.rif  lo  fttiinrrK      Aa  a  rula 

ihr  tiiMKrtU'  tew  hnU  lo  ikH  Vtte  Idea  ta 
till  ir  III  iKhbom, 

The  nrwanl/eii  fared  rnaiiv  itirTleultioR, 
even  afln  the  co-op  wn  •  formal  Kural 
Lines,  USA   n^)le^ 

P     Rpptrind     to     11. f     I  ■■     i|.     I    ifmil/rrn     that 

t  !.f\      »  i'(  I       ..    \.   ,  \  ■      ■  .  ,■      '     lililH         No 

•.o'lir    W)ka    the    Mgioif)    iwiiipalnn    ioiii|i;i)i< 

11. all    (!  r    c.iMiiiiiil    I  iili.piOCI'    h' j;  .  I . 

At  llip  I'lOM  .'f  tto  ,  If.  iM'  I'l'titrutn, 
XlTK  hnd  de<  ideit  i."l  to  npjU'Vt-  ttir  uee  of 
!M«n  ?arid»  to  pdrt-tinur  rlKht»  nf-WrnV  frniii 
menil>r>r«  feehnit  tJiil  f>«\iii«'lit  would  be 
Inroimlilent  with  the  irtei*  uf  r'erT>l>*r- 
owncKl  I'lKiiJemuvfi  A*  a  r«<««ili  tt^.i^f*. 
Uvea  hud  Ui  i-4tk\r<\  UwitaAmla  at  »  .aementa 
•  I  rtMM  |irti(>erty,  e«ch  'tne  Myited  i>y  Viia 
pruiwrt)  uwtter  htime  lOe*  id  Ihe  %\r*  ol 
like  lAAii  U  )i>dio«te<l  h>  Vhe  tar'  \Um\  vu« 
t>!ui    had   lH>;ie<  Utl    niite    V.'iaH    l   BUiUiJt  MJM* 
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The  Job  would  have  been  difficult  enough 
h«d  all  fannen  been  agreeable,  but  many 
were  not.  Am  In  tbe  signup  drive,  tbey 
had  to  be  sold  Individually.  A  number  of 
farmers  still  had  the  Idea  that  In  signing 
an  easement,  they  were  mortgaging  their 
property  to  the  US.  Treasury.  Others 
feared  that  a  line  of  poles  would  hamper 
farming  operations  or  attract  lightning 
sun  others  didn't  like  the  idea  of  a  pole 
In  the  front  yard. 

In  most  cases,  opposition  evaporated  when 
everything  was  carefully  explained.  Once  a 
landowner  understood  that  a  pole  line  In- 
terfered little  If  any  with  farming,  that  he 
was  protected  against  damage  by  insurance 
carried  by  the  co-op,  and  that  he  was  not 
mortgaging  his  projjerty.  he  signed  He  was 
made  to  realize  that  his  neighbors  down  the 
ro«id  could  not  have  electric  service  unless 
he  granted  his  right-of-way. 

It  goes  on  tx)  recall  the  deep  emotion 
with  which  farm  families  greeted  their 
first  electric  lights : 

That  night — the  night  the  lights  came 
on — was  forever  after  an  important  date  In 
most  farm  families,  ranking  with  marriages 
and  births  as  an  anniversary  of  Importance. 
In  countless  homes,  the  lights  remained  on 
all  night  long,  with  p)eople  getting  a  good 
look  at  the  rooms — and  at  each  other 

In  time,  as  rural  people  u.«;ed  more 
electricity  and  learned  the  business  of 
running  their  cooperatives,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  REA  program  and  the 
co-ops  It  helped  bring  into  being  were 
going  to  write  one  of  the  biggest  success 
stores  of  the  20th  century. 

As  Rural  Linf,s.  U   S.  A.  puts  it: 

To  many  people,  it  appeared  that  the 
typical  electric  cooperative  had  more  than 
three  strikes  against  it  from  the  start.  For 
one  thing,  the  first  officers  and  direc^ors  were 
amateurs  In  the  utility  business  It  wasn't 
only  their  lack  of  management  experience: 
they  had  never  even  experienced  electricity 
before  The  first  manager  was  likely  to  be 
short  of  training,  too  Chances  are  he  was 
a  former  lineman  or  a  board  member  Add 
to  this  the  thinly  populated  area  served  by 
the  typical  co-op,  and  you  have  a  textbook 
case  of  an  outfit  in  serious  trouble 

So  much  for  the  textbooks.  While  the 
typical  cooperative  had  Its  bad  days,  it 
turned  out  in  the  lung  run  to  be  an  enor- 
mously successful  organization  Behind 
that  success  was  an  intangible  that  doesn't 
show  on  the  balance  sheet — enthusiasm 
The  consumers,  the  directors,  and  the  co-op 
employers  were  sold  Dn  electricity  They 
had  waited  a  lon«  tune  to  get  it,  and  they 
weren't  going  to  give  it  up 

The  book  traces  the  enomious  impact 
of  rural  electrification  on  such  agricul- 
tural pursuits  as  dairy  farming,  poultry 
production,  and  stock  feeding.  It  ob- 
serves that  in  recent  years  electricity 
has  attracted  thousands  of  nonfarm 
people  and  new  rural  industries  to  the 
country. 
Rural  Lines,  U  S  A.  concludes: 
During  HEA's  first  25  years,  the  member- 
owned  electric  systems  have  proved  them- 
selves efficient  and  financially  responsible 
organizations  They  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  af  distributing  electric  power 
on  an  area-wide  basis  to  even  the  most 
thinly  populated  parts  of  our  country. 
They  have  proved  their  right  to  serve,  if 
all  REA-financed  systems  continue  to  con- 
centrate on  service  In  the  future  as  well  as 
they   have  In   the  past,  there  appears  to  be 


no  reuoA  why  they  should  not  be  a  perma- 
nent paft  of  the  utility  Industry  of  the 
United  autes. 

The  Other  new  REA  publication  is 
Rural  Telephone  Service.  U  S.  A.  It  tells 
the  ;>tory  of  the  agency's  newer  tele- 
phone loan  program,  which  already 
boasts  686  borrowers  £ind  which  has  ap- 
proved loans  to  finance  new  or  improved 
telep.ione  service  for  more  than  12  mil- 
lion rural  families. 

If  liny  of  you  have  not  read  both  REA 
histonea.  I  suggest  that  you  secure 
copies.  When  you  do,  I  believe  that 
you  v-'ill  take  even  greater  pride  in  im- 
press, ve  achievements  of  REA  and  of 
the  millions  of  rural  people  who  have 
participated  in  its  programs, 

I  ccimmend  the  Administrator  of  REA. 
Mr,  David  Hamil,  for  the  effective  job 
he  has  been  doing,  for  his  dedication  to 
the  REA  program  and  his  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  that  bind  rep- 
resematlves  of  rural  America  together 
in  a  .service  of  .so  much  benefit  to  our 
country  I  commend  Mr  Hamil  and 
others,  namely,  Mr.  William  E.  Splvey, 
Chief,  of  REA  Information  Division, 
and  Mr  Robert  W,  Kelley,  information 
specialist,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
compilatuon  of  the  two  books  I  have 
discussed  this  afternoon.  Mr,  Splvey 
has  d.rected,  in  my  opinion,  the  pub- 
lication of  one  of  the  finest,  most  inter- 
esting and  most  informative  public 
docurrents  ever  Issued  by  a  Government 
agenc;- 


INfTERNATIONAL  PAYOLA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  pri'vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr,  Vanik  1  is  recog- 
nized ;"or  15  minutes 

Mr  V.^NTK  Mr  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, when  the  House  pa.ssed  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R  11510, 
it  includrd  a  Senate  amendment  which 
expre.'ised  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  De.-elopment  Loan  Fund  should  give 
special  consideration  to  loans  and  guar- 
antees to  stimulate  the  development  of 
free  pconomic  in.stitutlons  and  private 
investni-i-nt  in  the  field  of  housing  in 
rapldl;  developuig  countries. 

In  general  I  am  in  .sympathy  with  this 
amendment  The  housing  problem  in 
many  nf  the.se  countries  is  deplorable 
and  much  worse  than  most  .A.mericans 
can  ful.y  compi-ehend. 

In  the  current  Lssue  of  the  National 
Savms.<;  1  Loan  Journal  I  note  that  a  $2 
million  loan  was  recently  made  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  a  privately 
owned  savings  and  loan  association  In 
Lima,  Peru  This  loan  is  being  made  to 
the  Association  of  Mutuel  de  Creditos 
para  Vivienda  Peru,  which  was  founded 
by  Pedro  Beltran  before  he  became 
Peru's  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Finance. 

It  wa;^  certainly  more  than  mere  coin- 
cidence or  accident  that  the  first  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  loaned  for  housing 
should  l)e  made  to  an  institution  found- 
ed and  owned  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Peru. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  inquired  of 
the   chairman    of    the    Foreign    Affairs 


ia 


Committ«>e  whether  it  was  the  sense  of 
that  committee  that  these  loans  for 
housing  development  should  be  made  to 
banks  or  institutions  owned  by  prime 
ministers  or  government  officials  of  the 
Latin  American  States  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  this  kind  of  lending  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee Thfrefoie,  it  apE>ears  to  me  that 
thase  res|;>onsible  for  such  lending  should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  type  of  interna- 
tional payola  is  not  approved  by  the 
Contiress 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
interest  rate  which  will  be  asses.sed  by 
this  parti("uiar  institution  for  residential 
home  construction  Since  this  $2  million 
is  being  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  10  years  at  an  interest 
rate  of  5-\  percent,  the  A.ssociation  of 
Mutuel  de  Creditos  para  Vivienda  Peru 
should  enjoy  a  very  handsome  profit  on 
the  transaction  and  pay  off  the  loan 
withm  4  years.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  residential  loans  in  Peru  are  cur- 
rently commanding  an  Interest  rate  of  20 
percent  and  higher 

Under  these  circumstances  the  borrow- 
ing institution  in  Peru  should  end  up 
with  a  whopping  big  profit  on  the  trans- 
action. It  is  to  be  seen  whether  the 
victims  of  this  kind  of  lending  will  de- 
velop any  great  affection  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  and  the  American 
people  who  have  made  this  kind  of  bor- 
rowing pos,sible. 

I  hope  that  this  type  of  good  will  in- 
terest in  the  Latin  American  Republics 
will  not  result  in  greater  dislike  for 
America, 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,   leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LINDSAY  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Halleck  > ,  for  May  12  and  13.  on  account 
of  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  BARING  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACx',  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPEX:iAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
addi^ess  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr, 
Price  'at  the  request  of  Mr  MrCoR- 
MACK  ',  to  address  the  House  for  15  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>onnlssion  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fallon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  In  Committee  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables  on 
H.R. 10495. 

Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
request  of  Mr,  McCormack>,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  during  debate  on 
the  bill  H.R,  10495  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  therein. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack, 
the    following    Members    were    granted 
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permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  Ir  the  Congressional  RrcoRP, 
and  to  inc  ude  e.xtraneous  matter: 

Mr   Wolf. 

Mi-.  Nix, 

Mr.  Santancklo, 

<At  the  --equest  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia and  t^  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, the  fol  owing:  > 

Mr.  HosJiER  in  two  uistances. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  comm  ttce  had  examined  and  found 
truly  eruolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
Signed  by  tne  Speaker : 

H  R.  1607,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Anne  Morgan; 

H.R  10474  An  act  to  authorise  construc- 
tion of  modern  naval  vessels. 


SENAIE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAICER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  2778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  Ck>mn:lsslon  of  Pine  Arts. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  56  min- 
utes p.m.  I  the  House,  pursuant  to  its  pre- 
vious order,  adjourned  until  Monday, 
May  16.  1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  Houst-  Resolution  525.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R,  4815,  a  bill  to  In- 
sure efrectl\-e  regulation  of  DC  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  and  fair  and  equal  competition 
between  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc  ,  and  Its 
competitors:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1802).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  Resolu-lon  526.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7480.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  with 
respect  to  lal>el  declaration  of  the  use  of 
pesticide  cherr.lcals  on  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities which  are  the  produce  of  the  soil: 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1603),  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER  :  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  527  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  10672.  a  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  national  forests  be  managed  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1604),  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar, 

Mr.  THORNHERIJy  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  528,  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR,  11761,  a  bill  to  simplify, 
consolidate,  and  Improve  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No, 
J  605 ) ,     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


bills  and  resolutions  were  mtroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  M.'    BYRNE  of  Penn^vlvanla: 


By  Mr    RAINS: 
H  R.  12207    A  biu  to  5Uib^U^e  cotton  price 
support  for  the  IWI  crop;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr    TOLL: 
H  R,  12208  A  bill  to  amend  section  3568  of 


H  R   12196    A  bill    to  relieve   hardshlD   for      ""°   ^^'  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 


displaced  families  and  businesses  bv  assisting 
In  their  relocation  and  by  proviciinp  them 
with  mortgage  financing  under  a  new 
low-rent  private  housing  program,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  FARB.STEIN 
H.R.  12197.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretory 
of  Commerce  from  approving  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  a  portion  of  a 
route  on  the  Interstate  System  in  New  York, 
known  as  the  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway, 
and  to  prohibit  further  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  in  connection 
with  such  route;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12198,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  certain  nonprofit 
clubs  organized  and  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  benefits  to  the  members  and  their 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
HSL.  12199.  A   bill   to  amend   tlie   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  musical  Instruments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr    KILDAY: 
H  R  12200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction  In  en- 
listed grade  upon  approval  cf  certain  court- 
martial   sentences,   and   for   other   purp>oses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    McGINLEY: 
H.R.  12201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soli  Bank 
Act   to  provide   that   land    devoted   to   con- 
serving uses   after   the  expiration  of  a  con- 
servation reserve  contract  may  continue  to 
be  counted  in  the  determination  of  acreage 
allotments   end    marketing   quotas;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois: 
H  R   12202,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act,  1956.  to  provide  that  the 
plan   for   the   extension  of  the   US,  CaplUjl 
shall  provide  for  a  heliport  on  the  Capita 
Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr   MOOR  HEAD: 
HJEl.   12203.  A  bill  to  reUeve   hardship  for 
displaced  families  and  businesses  by  assist- 
ing   in    their    relocation    and    by    providing 
them  with  mortgage  financing  under  a  new 
low-rent  private  housing  program,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  R.  12204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  to  aid  In  protecting  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  companies,  and  other 
organizations  against  defamatory  or  other- 
wise injurious  statements  made  In  interview 
or    discussion    programs    purporting    to    be 
spontaneous  and  unrehearsed;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr    MULTER: 
H  R,    12205,   A   bin   to   amend   section    801 
of   the   act   entitled   "An   act   to  establish   a 
code  of  law   for   District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

By  Mr,  OTIARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  12206.  A  bill  to  relieve  hardship  for 
displaced  families  and  bu.s!nesses  by  assist- 
ing in  their  relocation  and  by  providing  them 
with  mortgage  financing  under  a  new  low- 
rent  private  housing  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


reducing  sentences  of  imprisonment  imposed 
upon  persons  held  in  custody  for  want  of 
b.al  while  awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so 
sp  "U  in  custody;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
■Tuuiclary. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H  R.  12209.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  7323 
and  7325  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  preclude  forfeitures  of  certain 
property  before  a  final  decision  In  certain 
criminal  proceedings  Instituted  against  the 
owner  of  such  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  12210.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereundi'r;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

HR  12211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pending 
completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HOLLAND: 

H  R,  12212.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
subcontracts  may  be  entered  into  only  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regtilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstrn- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH 

H.R.  12213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bvinking  and  Currency. 

HR  12214  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding  mort- 
gage insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr,  McINTIRE: 

HR  12215,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  11  1939.  with  re.^pect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  av^Ulable  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    RAINS  (by  request): 

H.R.  12216  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
financial  facilities  in  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  to  provide  for  the  In- 
corporation of  Federal  mortgage  investment 
companies,  and  for  other  purfKises:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    HOGAN: 

H.J  Res.  7o7  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Annual  Youtli 
Appreciaticn  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr  CONTE:  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Represer.tatlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  Un;ted  States  to  enact  legislation 
Increasing  the  compensation  of  postal  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  S-^rvice. 

By  Mr  FORAND  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  immunity  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  the  payment  of  Federal  income 
tax  on  bond  Interest  and  to  continue  In  full 
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force  and  effect  the  exemption  of  such  bond 
Interest  from  Federal  taxation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  cf  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a^  follows: 

By  Mr   ABBITT 

HR  12217  A  bi:!  fur  the  relief  of  Harry 
L  Watson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    BOWLES 

HR.  12218  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Leone;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  12219  A  bU:  for  the  relief  of  Sydne"y 
Gruson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  12220  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Har^s 
Erich  Arthur  Langhammer;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  BROCK 

HR  12221  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Dlscallar  Beasely;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


By  Mr.  DERWINSKI 

HR  12222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marya 
Marek;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  12223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Maria  Michno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   EVINS: 

H  R  12224    A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Alvln 
C    York;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GUBSER: 

H  R  12225  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
L.  Merrill,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   KLUCZYNSKI: 

H  R  12226  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adam 
and  Edmund  Wojtowlcz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  12227  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slaw  Plgura:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  12228  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenl- 
usz  Kubickl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   MULTER: 

H.R.  12229.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  tha  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 


to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  Mollers' 
Suldah  Ship  breakers.  Ltd  .  Alpha  Steamship 
Co  ,  Ltd..  and  Lancashire  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  RIEHLMAN: 
H  R  12230  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chung-Huang  Tang  Kao;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS,    ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

462  By  Mr  McCULLOCH  Petition  of 
members  of  United  Papermakers  and  Paper- 
workers  Local  No.  195  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
District  No.  4,  for  passage  of  the  Forand 
bill.  H  R.  4700;  to  the  C<jmmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

463  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Bert- 
ram Edlses.  Oakland.  Calif.,  relative  to  Edi- 
sea  et  al.  v.  Willis,  et  al..  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  ActUltles 
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School  Safety  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1960 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
noticed  from  time  to  time  on  our  street 
corners,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
hours  when  children  make  their  way  to 
and  from  school,  a  young  boy  or  girl  in 
the  uniform,  or  weanng  the  shoulder 
strap,  of  the  School  Safety  Patrol.  Al- 
most ever>-one,  if  they  were  asked  what 
they  thought  of  the  Safety  Patrol,  would 
say  that  they  think  it  is  a  good  thmtr 
The  hard  fact  that  the  Safety  Patrol 
averts  many  traffic  accidents,  and  even 
probably  saves  many  little  lives,  is  not 
brought  home  to  us  until  we  read  a 
newspaper  account  of  some  heroic  act 
by  a  boy  or  girl  in  the  Safety  Patrol. 

I  was  highly  honored  to  have  present 
in  the  House  today  Miss  Beverly  Jean 
Marsh,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa,  who  today  received  the 
following  citation  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Beverly  Je.\n  Marsh.  Ace  12.  Taylor 
School.  Cedas  Rapids,  Iowa.  Certificate 
Citation 

Samuel  Fountain,  age  5.  and  David  Jones. 
age  10,  returning  to  school  after  lunch  on 
March  10.  1960,  were  about  to  cr:>ss  Sixth 
Street  at  Fifth  Avenue  where  Beverly  was 
on  School  Safety  Patrol  duty,  A  truck 
driver,  moving  north  on  Sixth  Street,  kept 
driving  at  about  25  miles  per  hour  despite 
a  red  traffic  signal  The  two  boys,  facln? 
a  signal  in  their  favor,  were  not  aware  of 
the  approaching  truck.  Alertly  noting  their 
danger,  Beverly  quickly  pulled  them  ba^k 
thus  preventing  serious  consequences 

Beverly  is  the  daughter  jf  Mr  and  Mrs 
Robert  Marsh,  820  Ninth  Street  SW  .  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa 


Mr.  Speaker,  v.e  believe  in  the  School 
Safety  Patrol  for  this  is  the  sort  of  ac- 
tivity which  develops  good  leadership, 
and  we  hope  that  other  young  people 
will  be  encouraged  to  take  seriously 
their  responsibilities, 

I  have  today  .sent  to  the  Gazette  and 
to  radio  .station  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  the  following  telegram: 

Ceremonies  have  Just  been  concluded  In 
the  oftice  of  the  Vice  President  at  the  Capi- 
tol in  which  the  lovely  little  safety  patrol. 
Beverly  Jean  Marsh,  of  Taylor  School.  Cedar 
Rapids,  was  honored  by  a  national  citation 
tr  mi  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  courage  which  she  showed  in  rescu- 
ing fr'im  a  traffic  accident  two  little  boys 
on  March  10.  As  the  Congressman  repre- 
ser.tlr.g  Ced.ir  Rapids  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Repres^r.tatives  I  take  great  pride  that  one 
'f  my  constituents  has  been  chosen  aa  one 
'  >f  five  people  in  all  the  Nation  to  be  so 
honored  this  year.  I  commend  Beverly  Jean 
f'T  her  alertness,  devotion  to  duty,  and  her 
courage  Let  us  hope  that  her  example  can 
encourage  other  young  people  to  take  se- 
riously their  responsibilities. 


Jobs  After  40 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    TALrFO  R.MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1960 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  talk  on  'Older 
Worker  Placement"  by  Ewan  Clague, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 
Labor  Department  before  the  Older 
Worker  Forum  m  Philadelphia  on  De- 
cember 5.  1957.  clearly  illustrate  why  we 
must  break  the  employment  age  barrier: 

Middle-aged  and  older  men  and  women 
today  constitute  a  very  considerable  part  of 


our  manpower  resources,  and  by  1965  they 
will  constitute  an  even  more  Important  part. 
We  expect  a  10  million  Increase  in  labor 
force  between  1955  and  1965.  and  half  of  the 
Increase  will  be  persons  45  years  and  over. 

Only  If  we  can  make  the  best  pos.sible  use 
of  the  skills,  ability,  and  capacity  for  con- 
tinuous work  of  all  of  these  people,  will  we 
be  able  to  produce  the  goods,  both  clvlUan 
and  military,  which  are   needed     •    •    • 

By  1965  we  expect  our  population  in  the 
United  States  to  have  reached  193  3  million 
persons.  Our  labor  force  Is  expected  to  In- 
crea.se  from  68  9  million  to  79  2  mUllon  In 
1965.  However,  the  age  distribution  will  be 
different.  We  will  have  many  more  of  the 
younger  age  groups  ( 14-24 1  and  a  good  many 
more  of  the  older  group  i  45  and  over ) ,  but 
hardly  any  more  in  the  middle  age  groups 
from  25^4,   than   now    •    •    • 

These  projections  point  up  for  us  •  •  • 
the  great  importance  of  the  worker  over  45 
In  our  factories  and  service  Industries  of  the 
future.  If  we  practice  or  Introduce  the  right 
hiring  and  personnel  policies  now,  then  the 
gradual  change  In  the  composition  of  our 
labor  force  will  not  produce  the  waste,  short- 
ages, or  unemployment  which  might  other- 
wise occur.  Since  we  shall  not  have  a  large 
reservoir  of  Just  the  preferred  age  groups. 
It  is  all  the  more  Important  that  we  learn  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  manpower 
resources  that  will  be  available. 

These  figures  given  by  Mr.  Clague  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  our  economy  needs 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  productive  skills 
of  our  older  workers.  But  there  are  hu- 
man needs  in  addition  to  economic  needs. 
What  about  the  individual  who  wants  to 
continue  working:  who  needs  to  work  in 
order  to  be  happy?  Studies  show  that  a 
great  many  people  want  to  work  after 
they  reach  65.  even  though  they  are  eligi- 
ble for  old-age  pensions. 

Unless  our  society  can  develop  meth- 
ods by  which  persons  can  continue  to 
work  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  work, 
we  shall  be  faced  with  an  ever-growing 
number  of  di.scontented  and  unproduc- 
tive older  persons,  who  will  have  to  be 
supported  by  younger  persons  economi- 
cally, emotionally,  and  spiritually. 
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The  probler.i  becomes  more  acute  in 
periods  of  depression  or  recession  when 
there  is  a  labor  surplus  Those  who  do 
the  hiring  are  more  apt  to  insist  on  rigid 
age  barriers  during  such  periods  because 
it  is  easier  to  ;'ind  workers  with  charac- 
teristics precisely  of  the  type  specified. 
This  makes  it  even  harder  to  place  older 
workers  than  is  u.'^ually  the  case  More- 
over, the  increased  failure  of  businesses 
In  depression  and  recession  periods 
throws  more  older  workers  on  the  labor 
market.  The  «^onomy  comes  out  of  the 
recession  eventually,  but  many  of  the 
older  workers  never  reach  full  produc- 
tivity again. 

For  those  mature  p>eople  who  are  able 
to  work,  the  greatest  emotional  need 
they  have  is  to  be  able  to  work,  to  be 
able  to  support  themselves,  to  he  able 
to  think  of  themselves  as  economically 
useful  people. 

There  arc  also  tremendous  social  costs 
in  denying  employment  to  older  workers 
under  65.  There  is  the  cost  of  support- 
ing such  workers,  either  through  public 
assistance  Ijenefits  or  private  help. 
There  is  the  loss  in  taxes  which  would 
be  paid  by  such  workers  if  they  were 
employed.  And  finally  there  are  the 
numberless  .social  services  which  are 
often  required  when  families  suffer  fi- 
nancial reverses. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
lengthen  mans  lifespan  and  at  the  same 
time  lower  the  age  at  which  he  is  allowed 
to  continue  as  a  productive  member  of 
society.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  reach 
the  point  where  the  burden  of  supp>orting 
large  numbers  of  older  workers  who  are 
not  fully  productive  will  l>ecome  too 
much  for  our  economy  to  bear. 

Therefore,  there  are  at  least  three 
compelling  reasons  why  all  citizens  of 
good  will  should  work  to  break  the  age 
barrier  to  employment.  One  is  eco- 
nomic— we  must  do  it  in  order  to  keep 
our  productivity  high  and  our  economy 
prosperous;  a  .second  is  social — everyone 
in  our  society  must  help  to  bear  the  cost 
that  arises  when  an  individual  is  denied 
the  opportunity  to  support  himself  and 
his  family;  a  third  is  human — we  must 
do  it  to  keep  our  society  stable. 


Medical  Care  Now:  America's  Great  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of    REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1960 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
nation's  moral  fibre  is  judged  by  the 
regard  the  government  has  toward  its 
people,  especially  its  senior  citizens. 
The  Forand  bill.  H.R.  4700.  is  a  measure 
which  demonstrates  a  concern  for  the 
health  and  care  of  our  elders  in  the  twi- 
light period  of  their  lives.  I  was  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  humane  and 
practical  measure  and  introduced  H.R. 
7154. 


Our  problem  is  the  care  of  over  15 
million  of  our  citizen.^,  and  I  believe  the 
Forand  bill  provides  the  be.^t  approach 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
administration  proposal  is  a  cruel  hoax 
upon  the  American  people  and  the  pro- 
posal by  the  American  Medical  As.socia- 
tion  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  only 
a  small  fraction  of  our  senior  citizens 
need  health  care  and  most  of  them  can 
afford  the  cost  of  hospitalization  and 
medical  care. 

The  problem  of  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  our  elderly  citizens  arises  from 
the  fact  that  medical  science  has  made 
more  progress  in  the  last  decades  than 
ever  before.  Today  some  diseases  such 
as  malaria,  smallpox  and  bubonic 
plague  have  been  almast  completely 
eradicated  in  America.  Other  diseases 
such  as  polio  and  osteomyelitis  are  on 
the  way  out.  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
recent  progress  in  cancer  and  heart  re- 
search may  someday  result  in  their 
eradication  as  well.  Because  of  these 
strides,  people  are  living  longer  than 
ever  before.  Man's  life  expectancy  is 
now  70  years  of  age.  There  are  now 
over  15  million  Americans  who  have 
passed  their  65th  birthday.  In  1975 
there  will  be  20  million. 

The  increase  of  life  span  has  not  been 
an  unmixed  blessing.  The  aged  today 
face  a  number  of  problems  some  of  which 
they  find  very  difTicult  to  meet.  One  of 
the  most  pressing  of  these  need.s  is  ade- 
quate medical  care.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
stat^ : 

Older  persons  have  larger  than  average 
medical  care  needs.  As  a  group  they  use 
ab  )ut  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  general 
hospital  care  as  the  average  for  persons  under 
fige  65  and  they  have  special  need  for  long 
term  institutional  care. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  cost  of  this  large  amount  of  medical 
care  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  same  re- 
sources on  which  the  older  person  de- 
pends for  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Unfortimately.  millions  of  our  senior 
citizens  simply  carmot  meet  all  of  these 
expenses  out  of  their  present  slender 
means. 

In  1958  half  of  the  people  over  65  had 
incomes  of  $870  or  less.  That  amounts 
to  8  million  people  who  must  live  and 
pay  for  their  medical  care  out  of  $73  per 
month.  The  cost  of  medical  care  has 
risen  far  more  steeply  since  1949  than 
the  cost  of  items  like  food.  In  November 
1959  food  cost  17  percent  more  than  it 
did  in  the  base  period  ending  in  1949. 
while  medical  costs  had  increased  by  53 
percent.  The  cost  of  hospital  care  alone 
has  nearly  doubled.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  older  persons  are  often  forced  to 
forgo  medical  care  they  really  should 
have,  or  that  proper  care  is  often  delayed 
until  the  situation  is  serious. 

As  the  American  Hospital  Association 
stated  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging: 

We  are  convinced  by  all  the  evidence  we 
have  seen  that  the  problem  of  health  care 
and  Its  financing  U  one  of  the  most  serious 
facing  the  nonlndlgent  aged,  and  one  of  the 


greatest  threats  to  their  economic  secu-lty. 
•  •  •  Various  indications  •  •  •  suggest  that 
a  good  many  of  the  aged  postpone  or  refrain 
from  seeking  hospital  or  other  care  which 
would  bo  desirable. 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that  a  single 
Illness  can  wipe  out  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  and  leave  a  per.son  dependent  on 
the  public  dole.  These  problems  not 
only  affect  the  aged  persons  themselves, 
but  they  can  also  be  a  tremendous  shock 
to  the  children  and  other  relatives  who 
assume  responsibility  for  the  expenses. 

The  American  Medical  As.sociation. 
which  bitterly  oppo.^es  the  Forand  bill 
seems  to  believe  that  there  is  no  need 
for  Federal  legislation  because  of  the 
longstanding  policy  of  many  doctors  to 
render  their  services  free  of  charge  to 
those  who  a:e  m  need.  You  and  I  know 
of  many  excellent  physicians  uho  follow 
tins  pohcy.  Tliey  deserve  our  respect, 
our  love,  and  our  affection.  I  know  how 
much  they  do  and  how  much  they  can 
do.  I  had  a  brother  who  was  a  medical 
doctor  and  surgeon  who  rendered  much 
free  services  and  practically  operated  a 
free  clinic  for  the  community  during  the 
thirties.  These  doctors  are  the  men  who 
have  earned  the  great  respect  of  society 
and  undying  gratitude  of  their  patients. 
They  contribute  to  the  high  regard  in 
which  the  public  holds  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
many  people  do  not  get  the  care  they 
need  despite  the  generous  assistance  and 
charitable  work  rendered  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hipix)crates. 

Even  though  physicians  do  take  their 
palient~s'  financial  resources  into  account 
in  fixing  their  own  fees,  a  great  part  of 
the  medical  expense  problem  remains 
beyond  their  control.  In  days  gone  by  a 
doctor  could  carry  all  the  equipment 
he  needed  in  a  small  bag  and  depended 
larccly  on  his  unaided  senses  to  make  his 
diapnoses.  Modern  research  has  ended 
tho.se  days  forever.  A  doctor  now  re- 
quires a  host  of  complicated  instruments 
and  highly  skilled  personnel  to  operate 
them.  These  require  huge  capital  in- 
vestments and  someone  must  pay  for  all 
this  modern  apparatus. 

The  Forand  bill  would  help  meet  the 
medical  care  needs  of  the  aged  in  a  way 
no  other  proposal  yet  developed  can.  It 
would  make  health  benefits  part  of  the 
social  security  sy.stom.  and  thus  provide 
at  least  a  minimum  of  protection  to  the 
nearly  11.300,000  persons  over  65  who  are 
now  eligible  to  receive  regular  old  age 
and  survivors  benefits.  The  health  ben- 
efits would  include  60  days"  hospitaliza- 
tion per  year,  plus  60  days'  nursing  home 
care  per  year,  and  all  suryery  performed 
in  a  hospital.  These  benefit.s  would  be 
paid  as  a  matter  of  right  out  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund  created  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  workers  and  their 
employers.  This,  I  think,  is  the  most 
impoi-tant  thing  about  the  Forand  bill. 
The  Crovernment,  Federal  or  State, 
makes  no  contribution.  The  taxpayer  is 
not  saddled  with  income  taxes  to  finance 
the  program  Older  people  would  not  be 
subjected  to  a  humiliating     needs  test" 
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or  forced  to  take  a  pauper  s  oath.  Ben- 
efits would  not  be  charity  doles,  but  the 
proceeds  of  insurance  for  which  the 
worker  had  made  payment  during  his 
working  life.  The  fact  that  protection 
will  be  completely  paid  for  by  the  time 
the  worker  reaches  age  65  does  not  make 
medical  care  free  any  more  than  automo- 
bile, fire,  or  life  insurance  is  free. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  worker 
would  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  when  he 
is  most  able  to  afford  it — when  he  is 
working.  When  a  worker  retires  he 
would  have  permanent  insurance  which 
would  not  require  additional  premium 
payments  out  of  his  meager  retirement 
income. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  opposition  of  some  doc- 
tors to  this  proposal.  As  we  have  already 
noted  many  doctors  assume  a  personal 
responsibility  for  providing  medical  care 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  it.  Even 
thousrh  physicians  may  be  willing,  even 
eager,  to  carry  so  much  of  the  load,  it  is 
not  fair  that  they  should  do  so  This  is 
after  all  a  national  social  problem  for 
which  the  Nation  as  a  whole  shouM  bear 
responsibility 

One  question  which  always  arises  and 
which  must  be  answered  is  "How  much 
will  it  cost?"  The  best  estimates  now 
available  have  been  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. According  to  these  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  Porand  bill  could  be  defrayed 
by  increasing  the  rate  of  social  security 
tax  by  0.40  percent  of  payroll  each  for 
employers  and  employees — 0  60  percent 
for  the  self-employed.  The  small  In- 
crease In  the  contribution  rates  seems 
to  be  more  than  Justified  by  the  great 
benefits  It  would  provide. 

Opponents  of  the  Forand  bill  have  a 
arcat  many  aruumenta,  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  First,  some  attack  the 
cost  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  too 
low,  even  thouKh  that  Department,  ax 
part  of  the  ndmlnlatrHtion.  la  opposed 
to  the  bin  Repre.ientnthTs  of  the  In- 
Minxnce  industry  and  the  medlcixl  profea- 
.Sinn  h.iwr  clalm'Hl  that  it  will  cost  almoat 
ivuio  ivN  much  tw  the  Department  aaya 
U  will,  I  am  templed  to  brllrvr  thrtt  the 
realoutnejia  of  thetr  opponenla  has 
rau.scd  them  to  overr.>nmate  tlie  cost.t 
WiMulHi  prodictimu'*  wrrr  made  when  \\e 
pa  ^ed  the  di,<(«bilitv  bonrrit  prounvm  in 
I0.'\fl  In  fart  the  I>iv\rtmpnt  >»  «v<tl. 
miitc.H  prtn-ril  rniin-lv  ir'l'uliltv  rvrn 
xomcw  hat  ruMiri  \  i\t|\r 

Part  of  thr  .(I  ;  imrni  that  ilir  cost  of 
the  bill  would  hr  fXrrN,'«l\r  rrntx  upoi\ 
n.^-iritions  thnt  ho<.pitt\l,5  mid  nur-Hlha 
honir<  would  lie  noo<led  with  mulinaerers 
who  wriT  nol  i»>Hllv  111  There  will,  nf 
eo\ii.^r  \\r  an  i(irrr«.'«r  \\\  the  number  of 
p-MiiMt'  miiivj  to  hospitals  The  bill  would 
hot  M  ivr  it.-»  niirp<w<t«  if  ihi.s  did  nol  hap- 
pen and  ihrro  \*ould  bt'  no  rrn.son  to  pam 
It  1  he  uleu  u  to  ue^  pt»ople  tlUo  ho«- 
pa«l.i  who  m>cU  trraiint>iu  but  are  not 
Mrltuu  U  bectujM'  Uiey  cannot  pre««ntly 
afTuiU  It  A.1  fiu  iho  JuaUnupiurs,  no  pw- 
»on  would  receivr  hoallh  benoflla  unleaa 
lieatment  worr  found  i(^  bo  medically 
necesMary  by  a  doctor,    1  r.uuuU  bellevt 


that  t;he  doctors  of  this  country  would 
dehbeiately  abuse  the  program.  I  do 
believe  they  are  too  skillful  to  be  misled 
by  any  great  number  of  hypochondriacs. 
I  tilink  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
the  proposal  has  come  from  people  who 
do  not  want  socialized  medicine  and  who 
have  been  taken  in  by  statements  that 
the  P©rand  bill  would  mean  the  sociali- 
zation of  medicine  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  the  Porand  bill  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  provides  that  medical 
bills  will  be  paid  out  of  a  trust  fund  to 
which  the  patient  has  contributed.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  have  no  more  authority 
to  control  the  practice  of  medicine  by 
fixing  fees  and  prescribing  treatment 
than  does  the  president  of  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Co..  of  Omaha,  probably  le.ss. 
In  fact,  any  such  control  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  specifically  prohibited  by  the  bill. 
Every  patient  would  have  the  right  to  be 
treated  in  the  hospital  of  his  choice  so 
long  as  the  hospital  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive payment  out  of  the  trust  fund.  No 
ho.'^pital  or  doctor  vould  be  required  to 
admit  or  treat  a  patient  unless  they 
thought  it  medically  necessary.  It  .seems 
to  me  that  every  conceivable  safeguard 
has  been  built  into  the  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Porand  bill 
is  unnecessary  because  of  the  growth  of 
private  health  insurance,  and  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  destroy  the  prog- 
ress made  by  private  insurers.  The  op- 
ponents cite  figures  to  show  that  40  per- 
cent oif  the  aged  now  have  seme  form  of 
health  in.surance  and  they  predict  that 
the  proportion  will  increase  to  70  per- 
cent by  1965.  The  growth  of  private 
iasurajice  is  a  wonderful  thing  anJ  our 
Government  has  helped  It  grow  How- 
ever, fl:.,'ures  can  be  misleading  be- 
cause, even  if  true,  they  refer  to  those 
who  are  covered  while  they  are  employed 
and  not  after  they  retire. 

ainoe  World   War  II  berau.se  of  the 
wartime  re.st.nctJona  on  wat'c  ini'ipa.vs 
oollert4vo    barmilnina   apreemenis    j^uve 
impetri.s  to  fiinne  benefius  and  ho.Hpital- 
Kation    plana,      Private    hospiiiili/aiion 
plana  developed  on  a  aenle  so  vail  ihul  J)A 
million  Ainriirun  Nuiikers  und  deprnd- 
ont.i  ai'e  prrxenily  coveved  by  ho.ipituii/a 
Mon  pronramn  while  they  arc  still  work- 
\x\^  and  have  nol  n«UiTd     After  niMe. 
ment  m\y  a  Mnall  portion  of  the  iii  mil  • 
lion  w'Oikcr?!  who  huve  pei^.^ion  pLnus  me 
ooveiefl   for   medieal  eiue  und   lm,>.pltul 
i^atioiv     Uetiit«ment  nieum  the  end  of 
hoipiuii/rttion  and  me, ileal  cure  for  our 
Nallo»\',-i  woikers  and  Iheir  dependrnt.i 
The  Fijrnnd  bill  Is  desianed  to  take  care 
of  ihiH  nerd  after  leliremeni  when  hr- 
rau«e  «»f  aHP,  miwt  people  ne.'d  mrfju-al 
and  h(j><«pUall/ttlion  rare  de>peiivte|\ 

With  each  pa^.ilnu  year  o\ii  srnii»i 
rlii#en|  develop  Inexplicable  pain.<i  and 
arhv\H  Our  tenlor  eill/tena  have  art  hi  it- 
Ic  and  old  bonea  I.  for  one,  know  of 
thfvte  j>!\iiH  which  come  frtnn  j^iwhere 
and  end  Juat  beyond  where  the  dnetnr'a 
fiiU'eM  lo\ieh  They  frequrntly  d^fv  In- 
eatlon  I  know  of  the  pain*  which  eome 
with  the  nmhl  and  disappear  with  the 
dawn  K  piTaerlbod  pill  or  an  aj»proi>rl- 
alp  lr\JrcUon.  Inexpenalve  but  efTeciive 


determines  whether  our  elders  shall  pass 
many  hours  of  a  cony  or  a  period  of  com- 
parable comfort 

Many  of  the  people  who  ai'e  included 
m  tiie  40  percent  have  wholly  inade- 
quate coverage  for  which  they  muc>t  pay 
more  than  they  can  really  afford.  Ftjr 
lucitance.  one  insurance  company 
charges  $78  per  year  for  benefits  which 
are  less  than  one  quarter  of  those  which 
would  b'^  provided  by  the  Porand  bill. 
If  the  insured  failed  to  make  a  single 
deadline  on  his  premium  payments,  the 
policy  may  lapse  and  perhaps  cannot  be 
reinstated.  Many  of  the  aged  who  ha\e 
health  insurance  have  this  type 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  some 
private  msurance  companies  must 
charge  so  much  for  so  httle.  In  some 
cases  almost  6U  cents  out  of  every  premi- 
um dollar  IS  eaten  up  by  overhead  ex- 
penses, leaving  about  40  cents  for  the 
actual  payment  of  benefits.  Under  the 
Forand  bill  more  than  96  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  collected  would  be  paid  out 
again  in  the  form  of  benefits.  The  real 
problem  with  most  of  these  private  in- 
surance contracts  is  that  they  must  be 
paid  for  after  retirement  when  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  is  lowest  and  the  premiums 
are  highest.  As  for  the  predictions  of 
their  expansion  to  coverage  of  70  percent 
of  the  aged,  it  .seems  unhkely  to  me  that 
the  8  million  aged  with  yearly  incomes 
of  $870  or  less  are  going  to  buy  very 
much  insurance  at  $100  per  year,  or 
even  $78  per  year.  The  dire  predic- 
tion that  the  Forand  bill  would  result 
in  the  destruction  of  private  Insurance 
is  also  fallacious  The  same  type  of 
argument  was  used  in  1935  when  op- 
poneiUs  of  the  social  security  system 
claimed  it  would  destroy  the  great  prog- 
ress which  had  already  been  made  in 
private  pension  plans,  Of  course,  the 
leveise  has  been  true -private  pen.sion 
plan.s  have  burgeoned  i\a  they  never  did 
before  19 15  I  believe  we  could  expect 
the  same  kind  of  lesulta  after  passage 
of  the  Forand  bill  The  Forand  bill  like 
the  Social  Heeurlty  Act  la  not  devslutied 
to  'iMoplant.  but  to  .'upplcmcnl.  private 
Initiative. 
V.  .tii'.n  recent  day*  In  re,«iixin*e  to  the 

t'  ■  ''  il  ir.iiid  tli,\t  -.(inie  uell'>n  be  l4ik,  ; 
il-e  ■\i|nMir  '1  nti m  ha.x  Hnally  eome  up 
with  a  lUdposal  of  lit  own  The  (jen* 
eral  Idea  la  tn  put  the  Mt.>\te  Hovern- 
inentt  In  tlie  inmrattei-  inimv  with 
piiit  of  theli'  evpf^ndlluren  to  be  I'Min- 
hui  Ned     In'    the    I'Vd.-l  i\l    (»o\ei  niUe'   t     on 

a  nmtchinii  buM,-»  I'he  ;*ialet  would  not, 
(if  rt^uiT  br  required  to  paitlnpale  In 
IIh'  iMnri  lun  Pu»  If  thrv  d,i  tliiv  wt>nld 
lell  hr>nlth  innutnnee  to  people  over  aB-' 

"">    f"i    intMnniin,'*   of   $;M   per  year    pio' 


'e.1 


tret'f  «t   f'l  I  ;\'n    fMie    pi  IMI    n; 


fV'atlot^"*  Peneflt.t  wn\dd  be  pavahlr  foi 
aim  >^t  everv  eomvivalile  type  of  me<llral 
leivlce  However  a^  In  all  «tMnethini»  for 
nothlt^K  piTipo.naN  there  !■«  a  raleh  to  It 
No  benennurv  nf  the  Stale  Iniuianre 
poheirn  wniild  Het  a  penny  in  benefits 
until  he  had  .M>enl  $2S0  per  year  on  medi- 
cal exiu-n.te.s  inil  of  his  own  pocket  Fven 
tlien  hl.'<  policy  would  cover  oiily  80  per- 
cent of  the  yearly  expen.iea  above  1350. 
Atvv  per>«on  who  made  more  than  |J  SOO 
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per  year  would  not  be  eligible  to  buy  a 
policy  However,  once  a  person  owned  a 
policy  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  cov- 
erage no  matter  how  high  his  income, 
provided  he  were  wiUmg  to  pay  an  in- 
creased premium.  This  is  hailed  a,s  a 
voluntary  program.  This  program.  I 
submit,  would  t>e  neither  voluntary,  nor 
calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged 

Another  point  As  we  have  already 
noted,  half  of  the  people  over  65  had 
incomes  of  $870  or  less  m  1958.  Let  us 
see  how  much  protection  such  p>eople 
would  have  under  this  program.  F'irst, 
a  person  in  this  income  group  must 
.spend  $274 — $24  enrollment  fee  plus  the 
$250  deductible  amount — in  a  year  be- 
fore he  will  get  a  penny.  That  amounts 
to  more  than  30  percent  of  an  annual 
income  of  S870  Even  after  he  has 
spent  this  amount,  he  wiH  receive  bene- 
fits only  if  he  is  able  to  put  up  one  more 
dollar  for  every  $4  of  benefits.  This 
means  that  a  person  with  a  S700  medical 
bill  would  have  to  pay  almost  $360  of  it 
himself,  I  cannot  see  how  a  person  who 
has  S870  to  live  on  for  a  year  can  afford 
to  sp)end  40  percent  of  his  income  for 
medical  care.  If  I  have  only  $10  to 
spend,  I  cannot  buy  a  $50  suit  of  clothes 
even  if  the  merchant  offers  to  cut  the 
price  to  $25. 

The  opponents  of  the  Forand  bill  have 
called  It  .socialistic.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  administration  should  offer  a  pro- 
posal which  is  far  more  susceptible  to 
such  charges  The  F'orand  bill  would 
simply  extend  the  well-estabh.shed  social 
security  system  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  bills  The  administra- 
tion proposal  would  actually  put  the 
State  governments  In  the  business  of 
aelUng  Insurance  to  the  public  at  large. 
Moreover,  the  State  governments  would 
be  Riven  control  over  surh  a.spects  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  the  nxiim  of 
dootors'  feea 

The  ellBlblllty  requirements  of  the  ad- 
tniMi- nation  propoaal  are  arbitrary  and 
ivouul  opeiate  rai)ilclou,\lv  A  man  who 
haa  %i\  income  oi  $:v,')00  0l  would  b«<  in- 
ellHlble  to  l)uv  a  policy  Hmvevei  if  he 
voluntaillv  bioui.'ht  hi.s  eainint.',s  below 
thI.N  h'Vel  10  1  \eai  he  eouiil  liiis  u  poliev, 
and  then  l>oo'.t  in,  eaininn^  to  aii.\  lisel 
Wllhout  loMi  I'  hiseoveiawe  Thl.s  Wduld 
Itault  in  a  .situation  where  then  a;e 
two  piM.son.s,  with  exacll.v  («ci\ial  iiu-ujne&. 
one  ol  whom  will  be  euveied  while  Iht 
othei  1,',  not 

li  i-'  -aiil  ilml  inoie  than  IJ  million 
i'e>'p:i  wi'Ulil  t)(  eo\eMMl  l)\  thiN  pio- 
inin  llowevei  this  a.^suinex  that  all 
:iO  Slalev  SoMie  of  w  honi  aie  alti«adv  in 
financial  difTieiilties  aif  noinn  to  tiiinp 
">'"  a  piouiam  which  will  cost  the 
Whites  tfloo  million  per  ,veai  If  a  State 
ile(  ult>^  to  sta\  out  of  the  pioKian\  lt^ 
I  itt/en.'«  will  not  have  an  opp(»itunily  to 
ie<M<ivt>  the  beneiit*  of  the  inomain,  even 
'houMli  they  mu.>«l  continue  to  pay  the 
I'tHleinl  tnxeft  which  will  be  u."«ed  to 
nnaiue  the  prom  am  No  one  ha,H  vet 
'Miinated  what  the  admUiLitratlve  ex- 
pei,,se,>  of  the  piopo.sal  would  be.  but  1  am 
iiHimed  to  think  they  would  be  laiye 

For  all  of  the.ne  rea.Nous,  I  am  Iheie- 
fore    convinced    Uial    the    admmiatia- 


tion — in  spite  of  its  exhaustive  studies — 
has  not  come  up  with  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  the  Forand  bill  Pain  can- 
not wait  until  1970.  I.  therefore,  urge 
support  of  the  Porand  bill  now. 


The   Need    for   Effective  and   Meaningful 
Leadership  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and 

Elsewhere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1960 

Mr,  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unwavering 
faith  in  the  inherent  greatness  of  the 
American  character  and  in  the  passion 
for  justice  possessed  by  most  Americans, 
has  developed  in  me  a  reverential  regard 
for  those  Americans  who  have  come 
forth  from  time  to  time  giving  direction 
and  leadership  to  the  people  of  our 
country  in  times  of  tribulation  and  peril. 

Today  our  Nation  has  come  to  its  mo- 
ment of  judgment;  men  of  all  races  and 
countries  know-  of  our  might  In  every 
corner  of  the  globe  the  just,  as  well  as 
the  unjust,  are  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  birth  as  a  Nation  and  of 
our  heritage  of  equality,  justice,  and 
morality  which  flows  from  that  event 
Many  sober-minded  men  and  women  of 
good  will  in  our  country  know  of  our 
imminent  peril  but  have  maintained  a 
troubled  silence  and  wishfully  hoped  that 
our  country  would  somehow  choose  to 
follow  the  hluh  road  to  greatne.s.s  At 
the  .same  time  a  vociferous  minority  mls- 
Mpie,sent,s  ih.e  ihiiikinM  of  the  majority: 
(h-tivis  th(  meanmn  of  democracy;  cie- 
iiUh  a  U  ii,  imiuM-  of  intolerance  and  ur- 
rouancc;  pave.s  the  load  to  oui  dl*^t ruc- 
tion and  blithely  ,^eek^  to  lead  us 

Mr  Speaker  to  lho,He  mllhon^  ol 
Americana,  who  in  thene  time.v  of  ten- 
.Mona  and  dlfTleulties  havt>  lei  vent  ly 
hoped  foi  eon,sli  uetive  leadeiNhip,  1  nm 
l.ipP''  h'  Nn\  that  in  a  prepared  ^peech 
toi  dih.MiN  Uefiue  the  Seventh  ni.>lih't 
liiinoeialle  Kxecutlve  CommHtee  at 
Itonie,  Ua  lelea.sed  Satuidav  Ma>  7 
IMttO  11  a  tn  one  of  oui  dl.stinwulNhed 
("olleiuMie*  Hepre-.entatiM'  Kmwjn  MtTt  ii 
ri  I  has  di  uwn  the  bhiepi  int  \u\ 
leadei.ohlp  and  hir.  ihn'led  the  emuMe 
!oi     pioMle.v'>        It    In    paltU'UlallV    M^nlfi- 

rant  and  eneouuuinu  to  nie  and  nultlonik 
ol  othri  people  in  oui  country  tliat  the 
•lateinent  ie[ene<l  to  above  ha»  come 
fioin  a  gentleman  who  in  a  ciliaen  of  the 
Htale  ul  CJeoiKln,  It  Is  «  matter  of  the 
^■ia\r.st  importance  to  note  that  Ihe 
speakei  had  the  couiiu'e  the  analytlral 
uiiility  and  the  vl.»iioii  to  rail  to  la»»k  the 
pie.sent  leadership  of  hia  party  in  hU 
.^ittte  and  southern  leadership  in  the  Na- 
tion and  to  emphimlae  the  fact  that  this 
type  of  leadership  Is  not  reflective  of  the 
tiue  objecUves  of  a  dvmocraUc  gov- 
eniment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  .share  the  hope  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  the  time  is  upon  us  when  the  citizens 
of  that  State  must  rise  up  and  demand 
that  those  who  are  selected  to  lead  and 
to  express  the  will  of  the  constituency,  do 
so  in  terms  reflective  of  the  Con.>^tuullon 
of  the  United  States,  decisions  of  the 
courts,  as  well  as  in  terms  which  give  as- 
surance that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  truth,  believes  in  the  dignity  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  that  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  Mr  Mitchells 
speech  are  worthy  of  emulation  by  his 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
by  men  of  high  principle  everywhere. 
Lastly.  I  sucge.'^t  that  the  directors  of 
the  Voice  of  America  program  make 
available  to  the  peoples  of  the  uncom- 
mitted countries  of  the  world  this  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia: 

nrM.\RKs  OF  Repkesent.itive  E^rwin  Mitchell 
Prepikfj)  for  Delivery  Before  Seventh 
UisTRKT  Democratic  ExEctrnvt  CoMMrrrEB 

.^T  Rome.  Ga. 

We  are  gathered  today  lo  set  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  primary  In  which  t^e 
next  Democratic  candidate  for  the  U.S  Con- 
gress will  be  nominated.  This  is  an  exclu- 
sive meeting,  this  Is  a  meeting  of  Democrats. 
By  our  very  presence  at  this  occasion,  we  put 
the  world  on  notice  that  we  are  not  Republl- 
fftn  nor  Dlxlecrat  in  our  [xilltlcnl  philosophy. 
Each  of  you  by  virtue  of  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment to  this  committee  ha£  thereby 
made  himself  an  official  voting  representa- 
tive of  the  E>emocratlc  Piiriy  of  Georgia  and 
the  United  SUtes  This  being  .so,  I  feel  It 
timely  that  we  talk  about  the  Imptirtance  of 
political  parties,  that  we  talk  about  the 
Souths  attitude  Uiward  the  Democratic 
Party  and  that  we  dlscuw  the  caliber  and 
attitude  of  p^iUtical  leaderthlp  that  we  In 
t"ii'orii;;n  ,uid  the  renuoiuirr  of  the  Ho\it4i  have 
today 

In  Aniri  u  H  wr  ii,i\r  I'N  I >ur  o\^  Ji  free  rhoioe 
elri'lrO  ii  ■  iiL.tt  uinui  \^hut  in  known  ai 
the  tw  '  p(.i'\  oynuin  Kmmv  Mcinbn  :  '!  r 
U  8  t  ii;i|.'i  (  •h  U  «riil  Ol  (hat  UoiU  ..i.ilrt  !'i 
label  111  l>iii\".  1  lit  I'l  KipuhlUMii  lo  paiiy 
afnilatlnn  inipoiiniit'  T'  ihix  1  UuiiK  wr 
nil  wovikt  un»wrr  "yen'  ulniply  because  Nt 
thr  Hlati>  ni\(l  national  Irvrl  n  ix  Imm»'>  itive 
1"  havr  pally  afliUation  m  ordn  \o  i>i  i  ni  it»<1 
lUU  thr  prune  ipirtitlnn  l»  (ItU  wh;^  »»-  party 
iirMiatioh  linpoilaul  '  Tliric  aif  many  inai.s 
ioikWM>  to  ilUk  lull  ino»t  ItuulaniPiitai  and 
iuo">  inipoilaiil  U  tlir  tail  Ihiii  only  liy  mci, 
and  WoMirii  o|  kllulird  lleMixhi  JollUnu  I*'- 
Kt'thei  In  a  poiilhal  ol ^aiiicai loii  eaii  lheri< 
)if  ilir  oiunenllon  itiid  nUeutiih  r'HKrnllnl  Wi 
the  pirkiMOal  Ion  and  liupli'in*'i0.0  Ion  tit  nil 
ilttMiiw  eonr'ie  o(  ko\  riiiMicntai  netlon 
'I'Uu  If  ot  I'otirxr  ihr  iruifilat  l\i  pro||iniii 
iind  (III  plattoini  whieh  a  |mrly  mltiptu  Mild 
whii'li  It  l)rlir\r*  lo  hr  in  thr  liciii  iiiii>rMi( 
of  tlif  Nation  ninrforr  wr  who  h«v««  v«l« 
tintailly  eaui  out  lot  wMli  tlip  Drinoeratic 
Pally  lin\r  llicirliy  innnllPKlPtl  our  umrial 
nol  oppeltle  litil  our  bpih'MiI  a)>pio\al  ol  ihr 
potltUal  phllokopln  et  I  lir  Drinocl  at  li  l'aM> 
ol  Ihr  Pnllrd  Nlalr*  It  i*  rMriillnl  that  II 
th«>  eoumr  wlileh  our  pari\  hai«  i  haiirird  tor 
out  eotinlfV  U  to  l>r  rffriUvr  Ihal  It  ln>\i 
thr  »d|i|>orl  u<>\  only  ol  von  and  inr  a» 
omiialA  of  tlir  party  but  Ihr  laiiK  and  fur 
inpinbrmhlp  a«  wrll  IMily  in  thU  way  iu< 
thr  viBloiiK  whIeh  rinaiiatr  tioin  lollrtiiM 
thoutflit  Ueeoinr  iralltlM  UiMUKh  iPKlniaiivr 
and  rKpeutlvr  at  Uon  The  thlnv*  t  hnM  khui 
about  tlir  nyiitrni  of  party  »r»  b«»u  and  r» 
qulrr  no  fviriher  RiiiplinvAtlon  but  t<  dor* 
rm)>h«»l»»    that    when    anv    eaiuPdair   utek* 
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to  run  M  t  nomln»«  of  hit  pnrtj  ht  thereby 
•ifnlflM  that  thkt  p*rUoular  p*rt)r'i  IdMui 
•  nd  goAli  moct  cloMly  approxlmAtt  hi«  own. 
This  b«lng  so,  It  U  a  sourc«  of  nmjuiemant 
that  we  conatantly  return  to  office  aa  Demo- 
crata.  elected  offlclala  who  have  eatabllahed 
the  practice  of  berating  our  p«u-ty,  lU  leader* 
ship  and  Its  principles.  It  Is  absolutely 
Mtoundlng  that  we  permit  theee  men  and 
women  to  bear  the  Democratic  badge  when 
they  at  every  opportunity,  through  voice  and 
vote,  join  with  the  opptisltlon  party  I  can 
say  this  becavitie  I  believe  In  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  can  .^.ly  this  bee  iu,-.«<  I  have  not 
and  will  never  be  a  \y&n  v.f  the  sham  and 
hytx>crlsy  that  permeu»'s  the  rsnics  of  ttie 
Democratic  Party  in  tJi»  South.  Anrt  when 
I  say  this  I  am  tulklng  about  political  leader- 
ship both  Statr  and  national  throughout  the 
Sfjuth  M.iy  t.'.o  d.iv  t)?  f  .rth-<  m::uT  :\nd  I 
say  to  ycu  wl'h  the  .-troujei-t  conviction  of 
which  I  am  cajiahie  that  this  day  will  be 
forthcoming.  w;ir;i  we  Df^tr.ixrr.t.s  Will  nomi- 
nate and  elect  D?mo.  ra-.a  and  will  send 
scrambling  tho-e  who  use  our  party  only 
.■vs  tin   expedlp^.t   avenue  to  public  office. 

These  *  i:;d'.^rful  3  years  that  I  have  been 
permitted  'o  represent  j-ou  In  the  National 
Congress  have  taught  me  many  things,  and 
among  the  f  >renvxst  Is  that  the  false,  self- 
styled  Dem  xratd  frum  the  Southland  do 
more  hamv  to  our  region  than  any  group  of 
northern  Democrats  and  Republtcrvns  could 
ever  do  This  sm^!!  gr-mp  of  men  and 
women  unu  thvikfiilly  it  la  am«n  «nd  will 
continvK  f  1  gr<'W  -ni.Aner  la  -me  of  the  major 
obatrtcles  u\  the  jxth  r^wMd  unpriced  vented 
rioi\  uijio  gi'Mwin  (Ifvel 'Mnyent,  rud  |ms>«- 
P«»ri'v  in  'uu-  rT««iau  TUww  are  the  j>e«vp)«* 
>*h.>  MmMia»»  ihrir  hue  antt  try  h«\t>  with 
■\  si'tsti  K^\^\  ,vi  iM^^ttM  UmUUmI  In  ih*  mlniU 
^r  Oe<vr(,iun»  aiuI  nMMVIirkUtheuu  ri  \\\f  rl^.^ 
urMrf  M\  A  »h»  \  vr»»i»h\t»er  \<t  the  N«t\un  ut. 

.^\(>«l.i»\"\'     .:  V    «\V»»     thn»     <    -|M\rv»',r"«       et-H 

''^  ^'X'    '  >  M     tn  h\»«M  u«   t    n\iy»>  whippiMg 
ivMt     f  \n      t  h'>\^  tr^vel^t  »h^^>««'   vut  rmr 
fif>\t    v<\n.^n  und   I   hav<>   »\e\i»r  fvnind   th»« 
'>'""'        t  h«r»  m-vnjr  fflcnds  In  the  Om*' 
trr  .^   f;  ju  all  tner  tl^e  UnUed  Statet  a»\d 
t  know  th.M  not  to  be  their  sent un -at  but 
that  rrn  the  rortrarf  thp  prfv.ilUnf  wtiti- 
met\t  t%  th'^r  thf'StMith  Is  .•»  pnrt  of  fhe  Itnited 
S*»tr>R  )ii8t  «.<«  !s  the  W^i^t.  North    "xni  B-i<!t 
.  nrl   thnt   ^nr  Ni">'i    is  ;>  ^  s'rotitT<^r   tlmn   I'v 
weokest  s^tlon      These  political  lendf>r'«  who 
d.^^m  tb^m.";   ps  rlio  pr^-T-.-er^  of  o  ,j.  vf.T,-  of 
lifo   m:irht    r*>>n    be   called    the   deft.-overs  of 
our  f    tir»      Thore  poopl?  through  tht?lr  neg- 
ati    "    i;>' roach   nnd   with  the  h»;p  of  rv  sub- 
sta:;:.,i.   portl:>n  of  the  southern  press  have 
sought  to  convey  the  Impression  that  we  In 
the   South   are  the   la«t   bastion   of  freedom 
In   our   great    Republic.     This   we   know   to 
be    untrue.      These    same    thought    molders 
have    developed    the    negative   and    defeatist 
attitude   that   the   remainder  of  the   Nation 
stands  ailned  agilnst  the  future  growth  and 
progress  of  the  South.     This  we  know  to  be 
imtrue      Our  feHow  Americans  regardless  of 
where  they  come   from  stand  ready  to  Join 
with  us  for  our  mutual  t)eneflt  If  we  would 
only  let  them.     But  the  attitude  of  many  of 
our  political  leaders  closes  the  door  to  this 
prospect.    TTiey  say  we  are  suspicious  of  vou. 
we  don't  trust  you,  and  we  will  not  cooper- 
ate with  you.     This  pessimistic  attitude  h.as 
caused    us   suffering    in    many    wars       Each 
year   the   lnf5uence   of    the   South   'in   Wash- 
ington is  being  lessened      Southern  oppo*;!- 
tlon  to  the  genuine  needs  of  our  metropoli- 
tan   areas    has    lost    support    for    the    farm 
pro^".ms   that  are  so  vital  to  otir  economv 
This    same    untenable   attitude    has    led    all 
public   ed-.!catlon   In   our  State   to   the   very 
brink   -f   destnactlon.      it  warns   of  Federal 
domination,  it  shouts  Federal  encroachment 
and  control,   it  savs  on  the  one  hand  -stay 
awny  Federal  Oovemment  and  let  via  oper- 
fl'.e  our  schools  aa  we  see  flf  and   then  on 
the  other  hand  it  says  to  you  and  to  me  In 
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the  IocmU  achooi  district  Uiat  you  cunnut 
hava  the  freedom  of  choice  to  determine 
kx^aUy  what  you  dealre  done  with  yoiir 
Bchocla.  Thta  same  leadership  screams  to 
the  heaveiu  ahoutlng  "State*  rights"  when 
the  Congress  enacts  legislation  to  Insure  the 
right  of  \oie  to  every  quahriod  American  re- 
gardless of  where  he  may  live  and  at  the 
s.imj  time  ',.-.  resp.m.sible  for  legislation  that 
t4ke«  away  from  you  tiie  right  to  vote  for 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  President.  How 
many  of  you  realise  this?  How  many  of  you 
recoijnize  the  f.ict  that  when  we  go  to  the 
po'.s  m  November  of  this  \enr  to  elect  the 
Presiduit  of  the  United  st.acs  tluu  here  In 
th-^  .-Jt.ite  of  Oeorg.a  if  you  desire  to  vote  for 
the  pemocratlc  uummec  you  will  have  no 
oppottiuilty  to  do  fio?  Our  only  opportu- 
nity Win  be  to  vot«  for  a  slate  of  unpledged 
electors  who  cf\n  cfi.«t  the  electoral  vote  of 
our  ^'rt't>  r  r  whomever  thev  may  choose  and 
without  your  and  my  concurrence,  advice,  or 
instruction.  The  same  leadership  that  says 
thera  i.s  no  need  for  more  legislation  to  In- 
sure khe  privilege  of  vole  in  Georgia  Is  the 
very  feams  leadership  that  Is  responsible  for 
tsklriK  awny  from  us  the  cherished  right  to 
cast  pur  ballot  for  the  spec'flc  Democrat  we 
woul^  like  elevated  to  the  Presidency. 

Tradition  Is  fine  No  one  Is  more  proud  of 
his  h(er  tage  thi\n  I  No  one  loves  Georgia 
and  ilui  Southland  any  m  ne  than  I  but  I 
fun  Rfmld  that  by  and  larue  our  le<ulerahlp 
luw  tji-r.i  guilty  of  tixi  much  tradition  and 
not  e\\v.  ijih  vision.  This  la  the  age  of  rtx'keta 
(\nd  (i«!<lsar  power  What  la  our  paat  wo 
w!!l  <»intinue  to  re\>«re  and  will  continue  to 
ue  eurn  he<l  i»v  U.  but  we  muat  come  at  afl« 
)i.uini',»ii\  We  \u\*i  ^^i(H■^  in«<i\  lo  olAv^•  who 
i\\\o  .k  (ui!  vn  K-,  u.ui^-.«  .'t  .\m»rio«'K  tr*«i 
idii'((v.u  vii  pi  .<;.•  ■,  i!i,i  ,,  twt^iunc  lo  *»• 

IAP.>^1       Whl'--.     ...       1     o,  MUUt  lO  IWM« 

"  ^'^■"  ■"  ■  lu  It,    W»  n\M«|  hMv« 

1  vni^rs  wh,%  „^  |iv,„g  \^^  »>^^  |MHNiM\l  an4  *?♦ 

1 1\»«*  nrr'  n\r  wtvrila  r»vr  ImIi^,    The**  m« 

*  \tuo    ^r    Xhc    l»^prtv..<.,^Ms    \    i\i«v%  ||Um41  M 

^  Mi    \>iw»    i';r    >i -,  p    >    ,1   i.ti^n    that    i>nly 
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thr.  \ 

w.ii  -i,-  •  r  that  you  and  I  lov«  st^  deitriy 
«-,:'r  rn  ''>  -  irs  ^^n  mp-ihcity.  It  Is  my 
!.  ^le  |.n<l  pTMver  th  ,►  -ho  D-'tnocrat  you  and 
I  -send  tc  Congress  sh«ll  h  *ve  theee  qualities 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMv^RKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   C.MU-ORNIA 

IN  Thi:  house  of  repre-^entatives 
'      rhursdai;.  May  12.  1960 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  S;>eaker.  colum- 
ni,'^  Roscoe  Drummond  one  time  dispelled 
many  of  the  myth-<:  which  are  re^on.sible 
for  the  unwarranted  discrimination  by 
employer.s  against  hinng  older  workers. 
His  e.^ce  lent  article  reads  as  follows; 
W.^STTNG  OrR  Workers 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Is  tiers  any  valid  reason  why  Industry 
should  Instinctively  turn  from  employing 
older  workers?  TTie  an.'^wer  Is  to  be  found 
In  a  stud.-  by  the  Labor  Department,  which 
provldas  the  flrst  unbiased,  comprehensive 
refiearcb  ;uto  the  skiiis,  education,  capabiU- 
ties.  perfcrmance,  sUbllity,  adaptability,  and 
health  of  workers  40  and  over.  Here  are  the 
prlnclpel  findings: 

Myth:  'The  hiring  of  older  workers  unduly 
Increases  jension  costs. 


F  »c!  It  U  not  true  that  employment  of 
older  workers  unduly  Increases  the  coats  of 
private  pension  plans  These  pension  plans 
are  mostly  based  on  a  percentage  of  average 
earnings  multiplied  by  the  number  of  yesrs 
of  service  Under  this  system,  n  man  hired 
when  young  automatically  qualinea  for  a 
blgi  i:r  fienxion  because  uf  longer  service 

Myth      That  oider  workers  are  unskilled. 

Fact  The  opposite  la  the  truUi.  Of  the 
work^-rs  rainplt-d  l:i  .se\'n  olttrs,  twice  as 
many  older  Jobseckers  hi\d  helti  skilled  Jobs 

Myth;  That  older  workers  itre  not  n»  flexi- 
ble, won't  accept  cliantrr 

Pact:  This  la  theory,  not  exjierlence  Re- 
search shows  that  (  ae  In  four  older  Job  ap- 
plicants changed  Jobs  In  order  to  get  work 

Myth.  ThiU  tluy  nre  unstable,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  unemployed  that  late  In  life. 

Fact:  This  Is  misinformation  The  fact  Is 
that  more  than  one-hnlf  of  the  older  Job- 
seekers  had  held  the  same  Job  for  the  pre- 
vious 3  years,  compared  with  one-third  of  the 
youixger  appUcanu. 

Myth:  That  older  workers  are  less  produc- 
tive than  younger  workers. 

Fact:  In  eight  clothing  and  shoe  planU 
studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
average  outj^ut  per  man-hour  of  piece-rate 
workers  rem:\lned  stable  through  age  54, 

Myth;  Older  workers  are  absent  more 
often  than  younger  workers, 

F»ict:  Th*re  Is  no  visible  difference  In  regu- 
larity on  the  Job, 

OoneltMlon:  liCMt  of  the  unfit V  r>it>ir  thm^ 
we've  heard  «o  lona  about  .tun  ,v  TiKrii  .im- 
ply h«V«  ao  bMU  itk  f»Vl   una   ex|<c-i  ir.ur       A 

he«llhy  Utctuatr*  mmI  »n  <«4..»u«!um  rvuu_iuy 
urgently  nvea  thetr  aklila, 

Du-  Pi:*ti  sn.vl  t>ntn  of  Kn  Ir.s  hrtA  tot 
■MUi-  l.mc  I  iiiiurtrd  an  rlTtHlivr  na* 
luMiAl  vNunimi;n  lo  r«(.io«lr  rn\i>lt\\ort 
Hud  rt  i>(lh'i>ir  ihf  \0'ur"f  o(  dinuinnnrt- 
tlon  ^i;:«in^t  (>Mn  \»  tk.i--  iu«  c«inp<«is;n 
hM  Unui  hi  n\ii>  h  i»\.Mvuir  t^^mnirnt 
tirOQ\  jxu  sun.s  iu-i»inih'M\t  m  imhlu-  liic. 
IttM  Alv  \alllplr^ 

Oeon?t>  M.  tiMdvr.  O.^n.!  r  nf  PrnnsvU 
vanla . 

"t  am  More  than  happy  to  hare  this  opj>or. 
tunlty  to  pATtlclpat*  In  the  Bagles  J* ^t^*  niter 
40  program.  CounU«M  m*n  mmI  wom>  n  who 
are  qualified  ar«  rejected  for  Jobs  simply 
because  they  hav*  reached  an  arbitrary  age 
limit   that  steadily   becomes  lower." 

Charles  K  Potter.  U  3,  Senator  from 
Mlchl4?an  : 

"May  I  commend  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  for  Its  vision  in  undertakli^  its  Jobs 
after  40  campaign  looking  toward  ending  Job 
discrimination  based  on  age.  I  consider  ar- 
bitrary hlrlng-age  barriers  now  put  up  by 
many  employers  in  the  United  States  as  un- 
wise and  economically  unsound." 

Abraham  RlblcolT,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut: 

"Concerning  the  Jobs  after  40  campaign 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  Connecticut 
win  make  every  effort  to  increase  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  older  people 
so  they  can  be  productive  and  self-support- 
ing," 

Robert  E.  Smylle,  Governor  of  Idaho: 
"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  In  their 
undertaking  of  the  Jobs  aft^r  40  campaign 
and  to  lend  my  wholehearted  support  to  this 
worthwhile  cause.  It  is  work  that  gives  life 
meaning.  Work  gives  a  .'ien.se  of  j>ersonaI 
worth  and  status  among  fellow  men.  The 
denial  of  work  pulls  the  pin  out  of  living 
and  the  structure  of  living  collapses  La  a 
heap." 

John  Sparkman,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alabama : 

"I  am  continually  amased  that  many  em- 
ployers throughout  the  Nation  still  tend  to 
refuse  to  hire  people  who  are  over  40  years 
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old  I  want  to  Congralulate  the  »i>ter»isl 
Order  of  Kagles  on  the  onler's  Jobs  af.er  40 
campaign  I  hope  and  I  pray  ihnt  the  pub- 
licity accompanying  this  pro^rram  wll!  help 
turn  the  tide  of  employer  opinion  toward 
Uking  adviuitage  of  those  fruitful  vram 
after   40  " 

Joe  FoSB.  Governor  of  South  Dnkot.-i  I 
certainly  can  heartily  endor»e  ti:e  jobs  nrier 
40'  tami'slgn.  which  has  t>een  undertaken  by 
the  Frnternal  Order  of  Eiiglen  The  over-40 
worker  who  Is  willing  and  nUlo  t<)  li-arn 
should  be  given  iin  opportunity  to  do  so 
Discrimination  bated  on  age  Is  not  sensible 
nor  pr»i  ticul 

CHAaLsa  KAm  J ona.'  Membrr  of  Gun- 
grew    10th  DUtrlci,   North  Carolina 

"You  are  to  bo  ctimmi  iidetl  u[k)ii  this 
worthwhile  undertaking,  the  |.  bs  after  40' 
campaign  which  the  Kagles  are  undertakiiig 
as  n.  project  I  huve  a  detp  Ir.tercFt  in  this 
miblert  and  feel  very  strongly  ntwut  this 
work  " 

Lane  Dwlnell.  t."»overnor  of  New  Hump- 
shire: 

"To  summarize  my  attitutle  toward  the 
Kaglas  Jobs  a.'ter  40'  campniKn  to  end  Job 
discrimination  bussd  on  age.  I  hearti'.v  agree 
that  the  problem  of  providing  U8e!\il  em- 
ployment on  a  nat  onwldr  basi."^  for  .>ur  older 
cltisens  Is  a  m<ist  imiHirtani  one  deserving 
of  our  b«Mil  efforts  at  the  FeUrr.il  smi*  una 
lixai  level  " 

lioauoM  H  .S(  iu«Uk  Mi'iutxrr  ut  (  .  UKieh* 
►tr.t  Duuuu    I  ihlu 

As    a   iueiiil>ri    i:    i:n-    Kit»i«-inttl  OrUof    iif 

Kn».■lt^•.    1    >kN*    I    cikx-i)    |.'    iriirii    o|    U.i-    K>^l«>a 

loi'i    ntiri    40     (  uivpaiHit       Tht*    Kn^  o.    t%re 

kUmti  lUe  «H>«!«'ui  KU'un.oulk  lu  tav..i  v4  U«M 

Ck  ltem>ri\  Wiuiuiua  H»vrrnr*r  nt  Ji*iv-'h». 
gair 

w^vik    n\   «i'Uit)|!    i>enui\t    «b»   n>«'\»ni»t\>    «v> 

I^M  ulr  tolw  I  »»  .  Uur  *»v»-»,».m  ,xi>i|  \»«r  Ibfir 
•kllf.  »n»l  rS)M^)  in  >  <>  «>>  (he  u(nuv.|  H»» 
NsUon  nee^l*  Mie  'ervh^n  ot  »hr*e  evj^M. 
mcfMl  mri\  r»<>d  w  >mrn  n(\d  H  (:U\hv<t  be 
ec-  '>v.i.  :>i:\  heitlthN  m  long  ;««  Uio^p  ,  \-^f 
40    Miftor    diwruuiimuon     in    Bn<1ii>B    )i  i>»  ' 

WiNnsu'  K  Ukn  >»n  Men,tM>r  ot  Cougn  s* 
Slghth   Dlfiri.  t     stuie   of    Inrtist\« 

"It  seeni.v  i  nir  (h.it  wr  lu-ivr  reached  a 
point  where  liuetllirativ.n  and  education 
about  the  v«lue  i  f  older  wurkt  rs  is  not 
enough  Ftir  that  r»as4in.  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  prohibit  di.scrlminatlon  against  older 
workers  by  employers  who  o()erate  or  pro- 
duce goods   In    Interstate   commerce.' 
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ErXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
(  r 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF     ARIZ     NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  Ol"  THE   LTVITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1960 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccn.spnt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congres.si(inal  Record  a  speech 
which  I  made  before  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commeice  on  May  4,  1960. 

Thert>  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  or  Sekator  Barrt   Goldwater,  U.S. 
Chambxr  or   Co.MMzRcK,    Mat   4,    1960 
Disclosures  before  the  McClellan  cominlt- 
l^  which  so  clearly  pointed  up  the  resulu  of 
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the  ubiislve  use  of  i>i>wer  within  the  lab^ii 
nio\, 'merit  n'-.Mlied  in  the  pasKage  lant  year 
■"f  the  l^ndr\im-Orimn  bill  While  this 
measure  is  .•xn  itiflnltely  better  one  than  the 
do-nothing  Kennedy  bill  which  pasjied  the 
Senikte.  Convrres*  hiu<  ntlU  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  reul  evil  iii  the  lubor  f^eld  Cirafl 
and  corruptiiui  i\re  .symptoms  of  the  illness 
that  besets  the  labor  mov^nient  n.^t  the 
cause  of  It  This  cause  is  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  now  t  wicentrated 
in  the  hunds  of  union  leaders 

JSurh  power  huru  the  Nution's  ccoivimy 
nv  torc.ng  n  employers  contruct  terms  Uiat 
rnc-. airjge  inrmclency,  lower  production  and 
high  prices— all  of  which  result  in  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  the  Ain.<rican  people 

It  corrupu  the  Nation's  political  Ufp  t>y 
exerting  undue  mauence  on  the  !»eiecUon  of 
public  officials 

It  gravely  compromises  the  frerdum  of  mil- 
lions of  individual  workers  who  are  able  to 
register  a  dissent  against  the  practice  of 
union  leaders  onlv  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 

JOl>6, 

All  ol  us  have  heard  liie  charge  that  to 
thus  criiiciM  the  power  of  big  labor  is  to  be 
antllubor  and  anuuuion.  Thie  is  an  argu- 
ment that  serves  the  Interest  of  union  lead- 
ers, but  It  does  not  usually  hi  the  fact.'  and 
It  certainly  doe«  not  Uu  jusiice  to  uiy  \iews 
I  believe  that  uniouliun  kept  within  us 
prt>)>«r  and  natural  boui.Ua.  uiiumpluhas  a 
ptoitive  guuU  for  the  i>ovuitry  tni^uu  cuu 
be  au  UtfilnuutMil  lor  iu'lur\im{  r^oiKunu- 
Jvkal4ct  fur  Ua  wvukiut;mnn  Moirovtir, 
they  M»  W»  .oi.  in  .',;>«■  lo  ..lid  lhu»  vluvoiu- 
age  MUM  Mota :.>!>,  M..  i  uupon«>hi  .J  ,\\\ 
ihey  *Jt*  M\  ♦xi'us^M  ..  ..i    iiv«>u.^»v      luuin 

VtUtOMt  pMiml)   V.  UM'lyr.l    .M,    i.u  r\pM^kton 

'^f  w^'^hV  l»»all«>u.tu.»    I. till!   I..  ,sa.*..,  .,u'  wiih 

.     >  I      io«u     t  'I      (l.v     ..    lot  >  >  in  :   1     ,i     irmu 

Tk»  UaI\U(%1  (uncU^k  til  A  U*^  Uni.  I)  ,u\\i 
\tk9  t»k«   ntr  which  U  >IMi  hUhvilrull)    v^>u 
c«lVtU  U  lO  r«|^r«MMl  IhOM  »(upt<vver4>  who 

WMU  eo))*cUv«  rtprfattttaltoA  i»  h<u-i;«tniug 
wtth  ihMr  trnptoyw*  ovtr  ttrvu  or  nupiviv 

mrui.  Bui  ttot»  thtxl  this  fuiuium  Ik  (Vr- 
>-ert«d  tht  moment  a  union  claiino  the  n^h.t 
t.>  represent  employvM  who  do  not  w.'int  rep- 
reaeniatlon.  or  conducts  actlvitie,-*  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  terms  of  rmpl.  yment 
(eg,,  ptUltlcal  activities),  or  tries  to  deal 
with  an  Indiutry  as  a  whole  Instead  of  with 
Individual  employers 

As  America  turned  Increasingly,  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  from  an  ag- 
ricultural nation  Into  an  Industrial  one,  and 
as  the  size  of  business  enterprises  expanded. 
Individual  wage  earners  found  themselves 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  In  dealing  with 
their  employers  over  terms  of  employment. 
The  economic  power  of  the  large  enterprises, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Individual  em- 
ployee, was  such  that  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment  were  pretty  much  wh.'it  the 
employer  decided  they  would  be.  Under 
these  conditions,  as  a  means  of  Increasing 
their  economic  power,  many  employees  chose 
to  band  together  and  rreate  a  common  agent 
for  negotiating  with  ineir  emplovors 

As  time  went  on.  we  found  thai  the 
worklngman's  right  to  bargain  through  a 
collective  agent  needed  legal  protection;  ac- 
cordingly Congress  enacted  laws — notably 
certain  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act.  the 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  and  the  Wagner  Act — 
to  make  sure  that  employees  would  be  able 
to  bargain  collectively. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  examine  those 
laws  in  detail.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
they  have  overaccompUshed  their  purpose. 
TTianks  to  some  unwise  provisions  and  to 
the  absence  of  others  that  should  have  been 
Included,  the  delicate  balance  of  power  we 
sought  to  achieve  Ijetween  labor  and  man- 
agement has  shifted  in  avalanche  propor- 
tions, to  labor's  advantage.  Or,  more 
correctly  to  the  advantage  of  union  leaders. 


This  mammoth  concentration  of  ix)wer  In 
the  hands  nf  a  few  men  Is  I  repeat  n  grnTe 
threat  to  the  Natlnrit  econntnlr  st4»bnity, 
and  U)  the  Nation  »  political  priK-easea 
More  important  It  has  taken  from  the  indi- 
vidual wage  earner  a  Inrire  ptirtion  of  his 
rr\>t'<iom 

The  time  has  come  not  to  nbolish  uiUons 
or  deprive  them  of  deserved  puins  but  to 
redress  the  bnlance-u^  restore  unions  to 
their   proper  roe   in   a   fne  society 

We  have  seen  thiu  unions  [lerform  their 
nnturnl  function  when  three  c<i!.ditiont  sre 
ob!«rr\(d  Kssvatlon  with  the  union  l«  vo.- 
iintarv  Die  union  wuifines  lu  activiuee  to 
collective  bRrgaining  the  Ixirgalnlng  is  con- 
ducted with  the  pmi)loyer  of  the  workers 
concerned  1  et  us  brieftv  treat  with  eacli  of 
thCFe  coiulit  i.n.;  noting  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  violated  t.Klriv.  and  the  remedial 
action  we  are  called   upon  to  take. 

>RI:EDv>M     0}     Ki>>^OC1HT\ON 

Here  the  ar^;umeni  is  so  plain  that  I 
Wonder  why  elaburmlon  is  nece&sury  Whi»l 
could  be  mure  fundiontntal  than  Uie  free- 
duin  to  a.s*uciute  with  other  men.  or  not  to 
associate,  us  each  man's  conscience  and  rea- 
son dictates''  Yet  compulsory  unionit.ni  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  today  in 
the  runk*  uf  orguniaed  labor  Millions  ot 
labviriiii;  nun  urt  rcijuirtHl  to  Join  thr  union 
tiuii  Ik  ihf  reco»,M»i»t»d  barumniujj  tt^rnt  at 
iUf  place  they  w.uk  I'uion  »hop  unrrtnunii, 
umy  to  ltv«^•«  Ubvuiuii  mt-n  tUr  i.„hi  lo 
UiMdf  loi  tli«Mii»*-l\t*  what  vuuou  ^l,v•^  win 
Join,  vvT  iiHlord  whrthrr  they  will  j..ii.  „\ 
all  I  h«5  (p\«>ici.«!  ,vi  li«»wloni  foi  niiOiv  \it 
iluNJtr  cui*rn»    lut^MUs  thr  U«t>*  ot    Uirli   Jolm 

\\\\V    la    Ihr    kind   ot    U\lU(J    |l\«t    \ivl\    IVMptHtlt 

a»  iiir  u%»viu  ot  vsvjnp\»l*»\ry  unuxvunv  X,  «« 
1  oi  o\  loau  ht  »>m»vlv«»Ua  Im>v(  u  m\  a 
VII. Ion  >u«vn\tHH  in  (jh^Hi  nUuditvn  i\v»  o\,m  to 
\rwr-.  Wh^ii  \\\t  Vnl>e«t  KCiw-un-al  Wot^«^^« 
iM^'ttmr  \\\v  rt^M«nk»T>^|  (H«t^AUv«tvt>  ntfrni  at 
»u»  plant  h»>  reto««l  Vo  jw^w  v>t\  thr  »{tMvi»ds 
u»»  ti>rw  «Ki>  \.N»miiu(uiiit  tl>k«uiiuvte«t  a 
Jvutiiuienl  that  imd  Ivpen  n\rute  bv  thr  t'lO 
H4«rU  when  U  .«j»eil«1  1 1\«>  UKW  m  1».'h» 
The  re»uH  Mnc<'  hir  puvpl>  yi"  ln»d  «  ur.lon 
^hop  atrreement  with  the  I'KW.  ws,«  tliAt  X 
K»t  his  Job  I, 

Ttie  remedy  here  Is  to  give  frefdoin  of  , 
nss.x-latlon  legal  pmtecUon  And  that  Is 
wliy  I  .•■ironply  favor  enactment  of  Stave 
ri«ht -to-work  Ihws  which  forbid  contracts 
tliat  make  union  membership  a  condition  of 
employment  Tliese  laws  are  aimed  at  re- 
moving a  great  lillghi  on  the  contemporary 
American  scene,  .ind  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  people  who  so  often 
profess  concern  for  civil  rights  and  civU 
liberties  are  vehemently  opposed  to  them. 
Freedom  of  association  is  one  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  Clearly,  therefore,  It  should 
also  be  a  civil  right.  Right-to-work  laws 
derive  from  the  natural  law:  they  are  simply 
an  attempt  to  gne  freedom  of  ;.ssoclat;on  the 
added   protection   uf  en  ;1   Isw. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  "freeloader"  argu- 
ment, so  ofteti  ad\anced  by  union  leaders  in 
defense  of  compulsory  unionism  The  con- 
tention Is  that  a  man  outtht  not  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  an  orranization's  activities 
unless  he  contributes  hi?  lair  share  of  their 
coft.  I  am  unaware,  however,  of  any  other 
organization  or  Institution  that  seeks  to  en- 
force this  theory  by  compulsion.  The  Red 
Cross  benefits  all  of  us,  directly  or  indirectly, 
but  no  one  surgests  that  Red  Cross  dona- 
tions be  compulsory.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  a  man  should  contribute  to  an  ast-.ocia- 
tion  that  is  purjiortedly  acting  in  his  Interest; 
It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  he  must 
do  so.  I  believe  that  a  man  ought  to  Join 
a  union  if  it  is  a  good  union  that  is  serving 
the  interests  of  its  members  I  believe 
moreover,  that  most  men  will  give  support 
to  a  uiuon  provided  It  Is  deserving  of  that 
support.    There  will  always  l>c  some  men,  of 
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course,  who  will  try  to  sponge  off  others: 
but  let  us  not  express  our  contempt  for 
some  men  by  denying  freedom  of  choice  to 
all  men. 

The  union  leaders'  argument  that  right-to- 
work  legislation  Is  a  'unlon-b-ustlng"  device 
Is  simply  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  A 
recent  survey  disclosed  that  in  all  of  the  19 
States  which  have  enacted  nght-to-work.  laws 
union  membership  Increased  after  the  right- 
to-work  laws  were  passed  It  Is  also  well 
to  remember  that  the  union  movement 
throughout  the  world  has  prospered  when 
It  has  been  put  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief  compulsory  unionism 
Is  not  typical  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
free  world  I:  prevails  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  but  in  the  other  countries  of 
Western  ETurope  and  in  Australia,  union  mem- 
bership is  generally  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Indeed  the  greatest  percentage  of  unionized 
workers  are  found  in  countries  that  pro- 
hibit compulsion  by  law.  The  unions  in 
those  countries  operate  on  the  principle  that 
a  union  is  stron^jer  and  better  if  its  members 
give  their  adherence  nf  their  own  free   will. 

Her?,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  sensible  way 
to  combat  eraft  and  corruption  in  the  labor 
movement  As  long  as  union  leaders  can 
force  w.irkers  to  Join  their  organization,  they 
have  no  incentive  to  act  responsibly.  But  If 
workers  could  choose  to  belong  or  not  to 
belong  depending  on  how  the  union  per- 
formed, the  pressure  to  stamp  out  mal- 
practice would  become  irresistible.  If  unions 
had  to  earn  the  adherence  of  their  mem- 
bers the  result  would  be — not  only  more 
freedom  for  the  workingman — but  much  less 
dishonesty  and  high  handedness  in  the 
management  of  the  union  affairs. 

POLrrlCAL    FREEDOM 

One  way  we  e.xercise  pollticiil  freedom  is  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  our  choice  An- 
other way  is  to  use  our  money  to  try  to 
persuade  other  voters  to  make  a  similar 
choice— that  Is.  to  contribute  to  our  candi- 
date's campaign  If  either  of  these  freedoms 
Is  violated,  the  consequences  are  very  grave 
not  only  for  the  Individual  voter  and  con- 
tributor, but  for  the  society  whose  free  po- 
litical processes  depend  on  a  wid.e  distribu- 
tion   of    political    power. 

It  is  in  the  second  of  these  areas,  that  of 
political  contributions,  that  labor  unions 
aerloiuly  compromise  American  freedom. 
They  do  this  by  spending  the  money  of 
union  members  without  prior  consultation 
for  purposes  the  individual  members  may 
or  may  not  approve  of.  purposes  that  are  de- 
cided upon  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
union  leaders.  Probably  the  greatest  spender 
in  the  labor  movement  Is  the  powerful 
AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Education 
(COPE I  which  is  supported  in  its  educa- 
tional" work  entirely  by  union  general  funds. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  Just  how  much 
unions  spend  on  political  campaigns;  cer- 
tainly one  cant  tell  from  the  amounts  offl- 
clally  reported,  which  invariably  present  a 
grossly  distorted  picture.  In  1956.  for  ex- 
ample, labor  ofBcially  acknowledged  expendi- 
tures of  $941,271.  According  to  that  official 
report.  •79.939  of  the  total  was  spent  In  the 
State  of  Michigan.  However,  a  Senate  inves- 
tigating committee  obtained  evidence  that  in 
that  year  each  of  Michigan's  700,000  union 
members  had  been  assessed  $1  20  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  ■citizenship  fund,"  and  that 
this  money  was  made  available  for  political 
activities.  This  suggests  that  labor  spent, 
from  that  one  source  alone,  almost  a  millinn 
dollars  In  Michigan,  instead  of  $79,000.  By 
projecting  the  difference  on  a  nationwide 
scale,  we  get  a  more  realistic  idea  of  the  size 
of  labor's  political  contributions. 

Union  political  activity  is  not  confined,  of 
course,  to  direct  financial  contributions.  In 
fact,  this  Is  one  of  its  smallest  endeavors 
Unions    provide   manpower    for    election-dav 


chores- -for  making  phone  calls,  driving  cars, 
maanlr.g  the  polls,  and  so  on.  Often  the 
union  members  who  perform  these  chores 
are  reimbursed  for  their  time  off  out  of  union 
fun<ls.  Unions  also  sponsor  radio  and  tele- 
vision urograms  and  distribute  a  huge  vol- 
ume of  printed  material  designed  to  support 
the  ca  ididate  of  the  unions  choice.  In 
short,  hey  perform  all  the  functions  of  a 
regular  party  organization. 

Now,  the  evil  here  is  twofold.  For  one 
thing,  ihe  union's  decision  whether  to  sup- 
port candidate  X  or  candidate  Y — whether 
to  help  the  Republican  Party  or  the  Demo- 
ciaTjc  Party — is  not  reached  by  a  poll  of  the 
union  membership.  It  Is  made  by  a  handful 
01  top  union  officers.  These  few  men  are 
thus  ab  e  to  wield  tremendous  political  power 
In  -nrtue  of  their  ability  to  spend  other  peo- 
ple $  mjney.  No  one  else  In  America  is  so 
priv!lleg?d. 

The  ether  evil  is  more  serious.  Individual 
union  members  are  denied  the  right  to  decide 
for  the-n.selves  how  to  spend  their  money. 
Certain. y  a  moral  issue  is  at  stake  here.  Is 
it  raorally  permissible  to  take  the  money  of 
a  Hepubltcan  union  member,  for  example. 
and  spend  It  on  behalf  of  a  Democraf  The 
■r.ivesty  Is  deeper,  of  course,  when  the  money 
takas  the  form  of  compulsory  union  dues. 
Under  union-shop  conditions,  the  only  way 
an  Individual  can  avoid  contributing  to  the 
polljblcal  campaign  of  a  candidate  whom  he 
ma^  nor  approve  Is  to  give  up  his  job. 

The  passage  of  rlght-to-work  laws  will  help 
the  j  situation.  But  putting  unionism  on  a 
vol\inta-y  basis  Is  only  part  of  the  answer. 
For  even  though  a  man  can  leave  or  refuse 
to  Jpln  a  union  that  spends  money  for  pur- 
poses that  he  does  not  approve,  there  may 
be  other  factors  that  would  dissuade  him 
frorh  doing  so.  In  many  communities  strong 
ecotiomic  and  social  pressures  are  exerted  on 
behalf  of  Joining  a  union — quite  aside  from 
the  threat  of  loss  of  employment.  As  a  re- 
sult;, a  rian  may  decide  to  Join  a  union  not- 
wltbstandlng  his  disapproval  of  Its  p>olltlcal 
activities.  The  question  remains.  Should 
that  man's  union  dues  be  used  for  political 
purpose;:-?  The  answer  Is  clearly  "No." 
Unifcns  lixlst  presumably  to  confer  economic 
adviinta?es  on  their  members,  not  to  perform 
poli|;lcal  services  for  them.  Unions  should, 
theieforj,  be  forbidden  to  engage  In  any  kind 
of  Folitical  activity.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  does  forbid  such 
actiidty.  That  legislation  has  been  clrctim- 
ven  ed  by  the  •education"  approach  and 
oth(  r  devices;  and  Congress  and  the  courts, 
in  (ffect,  have  looked  the  other  way.  The 
onlj  remedy.  It  appears,  is  new  legislation 
(Suareme  Court.  Looper  case). 

Ii  order  to  achieve  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  political  power,  financial  con- 
tribjtlons  to  political  campaigns  should  be 
mace  by  individuals  and  Individuals  alone. 
I  se;  no  reason  for  labor  unions — or  corpora- 
tions— to  participate  in  politics.  Both  were 
created  for  economic  purposes  and  their 
actl  ,'ltles  should  be  restricted  accordingly. 

ECONOMIC    FREFDOM 

Americans  have  been  much  disturbed  in 
recefit  years  by  the  apparent  power  of  big 
lab'ir  to  Impose  its  will  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic l.fe  whenever  the  Impulse  strikes. 
The  recent  steel  controversy,  and  the  terms 
of  Its  settlement,  are  the  latest  Illustration 
of  Itibor's  ability  to  get  Its  way  notwith- 
standing the  cost  to  the  rest  of  society. 
Whqn  the  strike  began,  neutral  observers — 
including  Government  economists  normally 
frlebdly  \o  the  unions — agreed  that  the  Steel 
Workers'  wage  demands  were  exorbitant  and 
would  in  nitably  cause  further  Inflation;  and 
thaS  the  steel  companies  were  quite  right  In 
Insisting  that  certain  work  rules  promoted 
Ineilcien^y  and  retarded  production.  Never- 
the!p«s,  the  steel  companies  were  forced   to 


accept  a  settlement  that  postixjned  Indefi- 
nitely revision  of  work  rules  and  granted  a 
large  portion  of  the  union's  wage  demands. 

The  reason  the  union  won  is  quite  simple: 
It  posed  to  the  country  the  choice  of  tolerat- 
ing stoppages  in  steel  production  that  would 
lmp>eril  national  security,  or  of  consenting 
to  an  abandonment  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process.  Since  neither  the  steel  com- 
paiiles  nor  the  country  at  large  wanted  to  re- 
sort to  compulsory  arbitration,  the  alterna- 
tive was  to  ijlve  the  unions  what  they  asked. 
In  this  situation,  the  oi.ly  power  .superior  to 
union  power  was  Government  power,  and  the 
Government  chose  to  yield 

One  way  to  check  the  unions'  jxjwer  Is  for 
the  Government  Ui  dictate  through  compul- 
sory arbitration,  the  terms  of  employment 
throughout  an  entire  Industry.  I  am  op- 
posed to  thl«  course  because  It  simply  trans- 
fers economic  power  from  the  unions  to  the 
Government,  and  encourages  State  socialism. 
The  other  Wiiy  is  to  disperse  union  jjower  and 
thus  extend  freedom  in  labor-management 
relations. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  Nation  was  faced  with 
a  comparable  concentration  of  economic 
fjower  Large  corporations,  by  gaining  mo- 
nopoly control  over  entire  Industries,  had 
nullified  the  laws  of  competition  that  are 
conducive  to  freedom.  We  responded  to  that 
challenge  by  outlawing  monopolies  through 
the  Sherman  Act  and  other  antitrust  legis- 
lation. These  laws,  however,  have  never  been 
applied  to  labor  unions.  And  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why.  If  It  is  wrong  for  a 
single  corporation  to  dictate  prices  through- 
out an  entire  Industry,  It  Is  also  wrong  for 
a  single  union — or,  as  is  the  actual  case, 
a  small  number  of  union  leaders — to  dictate 
wages  and  t<;rni8  of  employment  throughout 
an  entire  industry. 

The  evil  t-D  be  eliminated  Is  the  power  of 
unions  to  enforce  Industrj-wide  bargaining. 
Employees  have  a  right,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
select  a  common  agent  for  bargaining  with 
their  employer  but  they  do  not  have  a  right 
to  select  a  national  agent  to  bargain  with 
all  employers  In  the  industry.  If  a  union 
has  the  power  to  enforce  uniform  conditions 
of  employment  throughout  the  Nation  Its 
power  Is  comparable  to  that  of  a  Socialist 
government. 

Employers  are  forbidden  to  act  coUusively 
for  sound  reasons.  The  same  reasons  apply 
to  unions.  Indiistrywide  price  fixing  causes 
economic  dislocations.  So  does  industry- 
wide wage  fixing.  A  wage  that  Is  appropriate 
In  one  part  of  the  country  may  not  be  In 
another  area  where  economic  conditions  are 
very  different.  Corporate  monopolies  Impair 
the  operation  of  the  free  market,  and  thus 
injure  the  consuming  public.  So  do  union 
monopolies.  When  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  demand  a  wage  Increase  from  the 
auto  Industry,  a  single  monolith  Is  pitted 
against  a  number  of  separate,  competing 
companies.  The  conte,st  is  an  unequal  one, 
for  the  union  is  able  to  play  off  one  com.- 
pany  against  another.  The  result  Is  that  In- 
dividual com.panles  are  unable  to  resist  ex- 
cessive wage  demands  and  must.  In  turn, 
raise  their  prices.  The  consumer  ultimately 
suffers  for  he  pays  prices  that  are  fixed  not 
by  free  market  competition — the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand — but  by  the  arbitrary  deci- 
sion of  national  union  leaders.  Far  better 
if  the  employees  of  Ford  were  required  to 
deal  with  Ford,  and  those  of  Chrysler  with 
Chrysler,  and  so  on  The  collective  bargain- 
ing process  will  work  for  the  common  good  In 
all  Industries  If  It  Is  confined  to  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  directly  concerned. 

Let  U.S  henceforth  make  war  on  all  monop- 
olies— whether  corporate  or  union.  The 
enemy  of  freedom  Is  unrestrained  power,  and 
the  champions  of  freedom  will  fight  against 
the  concentration  of  power  wherever  they 
find  It. 
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.SENATE 

Friday,  May  13,  19G0 

The  Senate  nut  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  tD  order  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Fiederick  Biown 
Harris,  D  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer :  j 

Eternal  God  who  oommitt^th  to  u.s 
the  swift  and  5olemn  tru.'^t  of  hfe.  so 
teach  us  to  number  our  day.s  that  we 
may  apply  our  h<  arts  unto  wisdom. 

Thou  hast  ordained  that,  not  in 
cushioned  seat.s  of  ease,  but  in  danger 
and  stern  conflict  shall  we  find  our 
strength  and  oui'  triumph  in  the?e  days 
when  all  mankini  .stand.s  in  the  valley  of 
decision  As  deadly  perils  threaten  the 
birthright  of  our  liberties,  help  us  to 
close  our  national  ranks  in  a  new  unity 
of  the  spirit. 

In  a  time  ca!  ing  for  greatness,  de- 
liver us  from  all  that  is  petty  and  pro- 
vincial. By  Thy  restraining  grace,  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  pull  of  conflicting 
opinions  and  the  divisive  rivalry  of  per- 
sonal loyaltie.s.  empower  us  and  sustain 
us  as.  with  strength  unequal  to  our  tasks, 
we  battle  In  Thy  name  the  powers  of 
darkness.   Amen.| 


DESIGNATION     OP    ACTING     PRESI- 
DE.Vr  VllO  TEMPORE 

Ttie  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter:  i 

'     D.  S.  Sewatt, 

P^Et.lDKNT  PRO  TEMPCRl;, 

Washington,  DC.  May  13,  1960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarllj  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon  MncE  Mansfteld.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of   the  Chair  during  my   absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimouf  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  12,  I960,  was  dispensed 
with.  1 


MESSAGES  FROI4  TITE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Statt  s  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


5^5:ecutive  mes'-sages  referred 

As  in  executive  .<;:'ssion. 

The  acting  P.^ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  ;he  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenLs  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  80421  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  resell  four  Cl-SAY-l- 
type  vessels  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  for  use  in  Chinese 
trade  in  Far  East  and  Near  East  waters 
exclusively. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  tH.J. 
Res.  352  >  to  authorize  preliminary  study 
and  review  in  connection  with  propo.sed 
additional  buildings  for  ihe  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  mes-sape  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  <S  1358) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  a  headquarters  site  for  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Ashford.  Wa.'-h  .  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  5098  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 

H.R.  10495.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11318.  An  act  to  provide  that  those 
persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  who  were  prohibited  from  computing 
their  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the 
rates  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20.  1958. 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958 


DURING 


HOUSE  BILLS  REITIIRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twuce  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated ; 

H.R.  5098.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation and  disposition  of  net  revenues  from 
the  power  development  on  the  Grand  Valley 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  10495.  An  act  to  authorize  approprl- 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cona- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  11318.  An  act  to  provide  that  those 
persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  who  were  prohibited  from  computing 
their  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the 
rates  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958, 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of 
bafiic  pay  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20. 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATTON    OP    DEBATE 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  tiie  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  umoii- 
mous  consent  that  sutemenis  in  cou- 
necLion  therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The      PRESIDING 
C.AKL.sON  in  the  chain 
tion,  11  IS  so  ordered. 


OFFICER      .Mr. 
Without  objec- 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
durin>,'  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  un.'^nimous  consent,  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


THE  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
.^ervations  about  an  event  which  could 
determine  the  destiny  of  our  country 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  summit  confei-ence  which  will  take 
place  next  week 

The  conf  e!  ence  w  iil  take  place  against 
the  most  dramatic  background  in  his- 
tory. The  world  is  changing  before  our 
very  eyes  We  must  keep  our  heads  cool 
and  our  hearts  strong  if  we  are  to  sal- 
vage the  values  which  all  Americans  hold 
dear. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  turbulent 
times.  In  Africa,  men  and  women  are 
awakening  from  the  slumber  of  cen- 
turies. In  Asia,  the  j-urging  spirit  of 
nationalism  is  sweeping  away  the  bonds 
of  the  19th  century,  in  a  desperate  .u'ra."=p 
by  the  people  there  for  a  place  in  the 
sun.  In  liie  Soviet  Union,  a  political 
philosophy  which  openly  challenges  the 
concept  that  men  are  born  free  is 
thrustmg  communism  into  new  spheres 
of  worldwide  inlluence.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a  restlessness  grips  the  whole  conti- 
nent. In  Europe,  political  tides  are  ris- 
ing and  falling,  and  men  and  women  live 
on  the  precipice  of  danger  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Our  President  is  going  forth  to  deal 
with  these  challenging  problems.  At 
best,  the  situation  will  be  very  difficult 
to  handle.  But  it  can  be  complicated 
beyond  recognition. 

It  can  be  complicated  if  throughout 
the  world  there  is  a  feeling  that  oui  Na- 
tion is  divided  by  its  fears.  It  can  be 
complicated  if  in  other  lands  it  is  felt 
that  ours  is  a  Nation  which  has  been 
split  by  suspicion. 

Mr.  President,  at  tunes  there  is  an 
aspect  of  our  political  system  which  can 
create  that  impression.  Frequently,  it 
is  difficult  for  other  nations  and  other 
peoples  to  understand  how  we  in  the 
Umted  States  operate  under  our  demo- 
cratic system.     An  outsider  can  look  at 
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our  land  and  can  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  West  fears  the  East,  that  the 
South  distrusts  the  North,  that  the  farm- 
ers fear  the  politicians,  that  labor  fears 
management,  and  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  spend  their  time  lambasting 
each  other  hammer  and  tonRs. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  system  were  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  that  would  be  so  If 
we  were  incapable  of  admittmg  the  con- 
cept that  an  adversary  can  be  acting  in 
good  faith,  then  we  could  be  destroyed. 
But,  Mr  President.  I  believe  our  system 
has  the  vitality  to  survive. 

We  are  approaching  an  important 
election  which  could  easily  be  the  divid- 
ing line  of  the  20th  century  In  that 
election,  all  the  issues  will  be  debated 
fully,  frankly,  at  length,  and,  I  am  sure. 
heatedly.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as 
It  must  be.  But  m  this  debate,  I  hope 
and  believe  that  we  shall  close  our  ears 
to  the  hate  mongers,  that  we  shall  de- 
bate the  real  issue.^  with  all  the  maturity 
and  all  the  objectivity  we  can  muster. 

When  our  President  is  at  the  summit 
conference.  I  want  him  to  feel  the  buoy- 
ancy of  a  united  counuT-  The  President 
IS  a  member  of  a  political  party  with 
whose  concepts  I  do  not  agree  But  he 
is  still  our  President,  and  he  will  continue 
to  be  our  President  until  next  January. 
He  is  the  one  who  mu'-t  speak  for  our  Na- 
tion; and  practically  all  of  us  are  Amer- 
icans before  we  are  partisans. 

I  also  want  to  feel  that  our  next  Presi- 
dent, regardless  of  his  party,  will  be 
backed  by  the  same  unity  of  purpose 
when  he  speaks  for  this  country.  The 
times  are  much  too  important  for  any- 
thing else. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  time  for 
partisanship;  that  is  when  we  present  the 
issues;  that  is  when  we  ask  the  American 
people    to    decide   between    the   parties. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  time 
for  unity.  That  is  when  the  decision  has 
been  made,  and  when  our  Government 
mu5t  act  for  all  the  people. 

We  cannot,  and  we  mu-=t  not.  permit 
our  Nation  to  be  divided  either  by  the 
clever  use  made  by  Nikita  Khrushchev  of 
the  U-2  plane  incident  or  by  internal 
hatreds  of  race,  of  creed,  of  religions,  of 
color,  or  sections,  or  of  personalities. 
When  our  President  goes  to  the  summit 
conference,  he  can  tell  Premier  Khru- 
shchev in  all  confidence  that  this  land, 
our  own  America,  is  united.  We  debate 
issues,  and  we  debate  them  heatedly. 
But  there  is  one  issue  that  is  beyond  de- 
bate: that  is  our  united  determination 
to  pre.serve  our  freedoms  of  discu.ssion, 
of  religion,  of  the  right  to  disagree,  and 
of  the  right  to  live  in  a  land  that  is 
governed  by  law 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  merits  the  commenda- 
tion and  the  congratulations  and  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  the  observa- 
tions he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  restraint  at  a  time  when 
the  summit  conference  is  soon  to  take 
place  in  Pans,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  country  will  go  there  to  repre- 
sent our  country 

When  the  President  leaves  this  country 
tomorrow  for  Pans,  he  will  go  not  only 
as  President  of  all  the  people,  but  he  will 
go  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 


Armed  forces  of  the  country.  It  would 
certainly  be  amazing  for  the  highest  of- 
ficer ele<  ted  within  the  gift  of  the  people 
to  go  abroad  for  a  conference  of  such 
momentous  importance  and  feel  that  the 
speater  of  doubt  had  to  dog  him  as  he 
went  into  that  conference  and  into  the 
interchanges  between  him  and  those  who 
will  be  sitting  around  the  conference 
table. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out, 
this  conference  is  important  and  mo- 
mentous, bccau.se  it  involves  the  continu- 
ing peace  of  the  world,  and  it  involves 
the  security  and  survival  of  our  own 
country. 

It;  would  be  amazing  if  a  commander 
had  to  move  into  battle  never  quite  sure 
whether  le  had  to  entertain  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  all  of  them  were  with  him 
at  a  time  when  great  decisions  had  to 
be  made. 

This  i.s  indeed,  a  time  for  unity  and 
restraint  I  saw  a  brief  reference  to  an 
address  which  was  made  yesterday. 
which  I  shall  not  identify  further  than 
that,  and  I  thought  it  was  rather  unfor- 
tunate because  of  some  terms  which  were 
used. 

I  tiiink  the  Congress  in  itself  is  to  be 
C'T.ngratulated  on  the  i-estraint  it  has 
sho\\n  aoout  this  whole  U-2  incident. 
We  had  i.  briefing  session  on  Monday.  It 
was  attended  by  Members  of  both  bodies 
of  Congress,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
And  when  it  was  concluded,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  speak 
for  everybody  and  make  a  formal  state- 
ment; and,  with  the  exception  of  a  laud- 
atory a:"id  commendatory  statement 
made  in  another  branch  of  the  Congress, 
we  carried  out  that  agreement  in  full.  I 
thmk  it  indicates  the  restraint  the  Con- 
gress manifests.  Even  though  it  is  fair 
to  iissurr.e  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  access  to  confidential  and  secret 
data,  they  still  showed  restraint,  where- 
as sometimes  that  restraint  is  not  shown 
by  others 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  place  for  this 
center  ai^Ie  in  our  deliberations  as  we 
differ  on  dom.estic  matters  and  some- 
times on  matters  of  foreign  relations; 
but  that  time  and  that  circumstance 
mu.3t  be  rut  aside  when  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  when  the  President  of  the 
country,  goes  to  the  conference  table. 
there  to  cross  sabers,  so  to  speak,  on  great 
issues.  He  must  feel  that  his  hand  is 
being  held  up,  and  that  we  will  support 
hirtii.  and  that  he  speaks  for  a  unified 
country. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  the 
stat^E•ment  he  made  this  morning,  because 
I  tltink  it  will  give  the  President  great 
heart.  I  fully  share  and  concur  in  those 
senljiments. 

Mr.  M/INSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too.  on  the  eve  of  the  President's  depar- 
ture for  Paris  tomorrow,  to  engage  in  a 
summit  ccinference  which  may  have  mo- 
mentous consequences,  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  the  statement  he 
made  earlier  today,  and  also  the  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  endorsement  of  that 
statement  As  always,  the  majority 
leader  has  performed  a  distinct  service 
in  behalf  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  not  presented  in 
collaboration    with    what    the    majority 


leader  has  already  said,  nor.  as  one  can 
observe,  were  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  However,  I 
have  been  thinking  on  this  subject,  and 
thinking  of  the  problems  which  will  con- 
front the  President  as  he  represents  all 
of  us  in  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  of  the  past 
week  should  bring  home  to  all — to  the 
Russians,  to  Americans,  and  to  peoples 
everywhere — a  realization  of  how  slender 
is  the  reed  by  which  we  cling  to  a  civi- 
lized survival.  That  is  the  fact  and  it 
ought  now  to  be  visible  to  all.  Yet  this 
fact,  this  blazing  fact,  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost.  National  passions  rise  up  on 
all  sides  to  overwhelm  it  The  struggle 
of  propaganda  takes  precedence  over  it. 
The  incident  is  appraised  not  in  terms  of 
its  deep  imjilicatioixs  for  the  present 
state  of  the  worlds  tensions  but  in  terms 
of  whose  equipment  is  better  and  the 
present  level  of  skills  on  each  side  for 
penetration,  defense,  and  counter- 
penetration,  and  even  photography. 

Let  me  say  with  all  the  seriousness 
that  I  E>Ociscss.  if  this  game  goes  on  in  its 
present  vein — this  game  of  propaganda- 
counter-propaganda,  this  game  of  probe 
and  counterprobe — there  will  indeed  be 
a  wreckage  to  study,  a  monumental 
wreckage.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other 
generation,  not  this  one,  to  study  it.  For 
th^  wreckage  will  be  not  just  a  plane.  It 
will  be  the  charred  remnants  of  the  civil- 
ization which  houses  living  mankind. 

That  is  the  grim  and  fundamental 
reality  which  confronts  the  chiefs  of 
state  on  the  eve  of  the  summit  confer- 
ence. If  their  attention  remains  fixed 
upon  it,  there  will  be  no  room  at  that 
meeeting  for  displays  of  outraged  indig- 
nation on  anyone's  part.  There  will  be 
no  room  for  propaganda-plays  designed 
to  bring  to  any  nation  the  label  of  sole 
custodian  of  peace  or  the  sole  source  of 
provocation  to  war. 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  foui'  men 
who  will  meet  are  in  every  sense  the 
principal  guardians  of  humanity's  highest 
hopes — perhaps  of  the  human  species 
itself.  This  may  well  be  the  decisive 
moment  when  the  deadly  game  begins  to 
end  in  the  beginnings  of  a  beginning  of 
a  durable  peace,  or  drifts  into  the  path 
of  inevitable  war.  If  they  maintain  that 
persF>ective  these  men  will  put  aside  and 
they  will  urge  their  peoples  to  put  aside 
the  dangerous  provocations  and  the  glib 
propaganda.  They  will  see  these  provo- 
cations, this  propaganda,  for  what  they 
are,  fragments  embedded  in  the  great 
wound  which  festers  in  mankind  and 
threatens  the  vei-y  existence  of  civili- 
zation. 

It  is  with  this  perspective  that  I  hope 
Mr.  Khrushchev  will  go  to  Paris.  It  is 
with  this  perspective  that  I  feel  sure 
Mr.  Eisenhower  will  go  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  will  speak  at  the  sum- 
mit on  behalf  of  all  of  us — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  That  is  the  way 
under  our  constitutional  system;  there 
is  no  other.  Anger,  consternation,  or 
even  revulsion  at  the  events  of  the  past 
week  do  not  alter  that  fact.  As  the 
President  carries  our  common  hopes  for 
progress  toward  a  more  durable  peace 
so,  too,  should  he  command  our  common 
support. 
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There  will  be  a  time  to  explore  the 
grave  questions  which  the  events  of  the 
past  week  have  raised  in  this  Nation. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  to  make 
it  clear  that  thei.e  questions  must  be  ex- 
amined thoroughly,  relentlessly.  But  the 
need  now  is  to  provide  the  fullest  sup- 
port for  the  President  so  that  he  may 
proceed  with  th  s  meeting  in  a  fashion 
which  advances  the  hopes  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  for  peace. 
May  God  go  with  him. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  came  to  the  Cliamber  in  time  to  hear 
the  words  of  ihe  assistant  majority 
leader.  I  have  read  the  statement  of 
the  majority  leac  er.  I  wish  to  commend 
them  both  for  joining  in  what  I  know 
is  the  feeling  o\  all  of  us,  that  when 
President  Eisenhower  goes  to  Paris  he 
^  will  go  with  the  united  support  of  all  of 
"  us  behind  him. 

Over  the  years  I  have  known  the 
President  I  have  heard  him  speak  many, 
many  times  of  his  desire  to  get  a  more 
peaceful  world.  I  am  confident  he  is 
going  to  Paris  to  do  his  utmost  to  attain 
that  goal  and  to  solve  some  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  which  face  us  today. 
When  the  majc.rity  leader  and  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  speak  for  unity 
in  our  desire  for  the  success  of  the  Pres- 
ident, it  is  mighty  helpful  to  him,  I  know, 
and  it  coincides  w  ith  the  feeling  of  all  of 
us  who  want  and  pray  for  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  woi  Id 

Mr.  PROXMiriE.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  should  like  to  join  my  majority 
leader  and  assistant  majority  leader  in 
their  remarks  atxut  the  coming  summit 
conference  and  their  hopes  and  prayers 
in  which  all  of  us.  as  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, concur,  that  the  President  may 
have  success  at  th(  summit  conference. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  have 
differed  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  This  cen.ainly  is  not  one  of 
them.  I  am  enthusiastically  in  support 
of  his  position.  The  majority  leader  has 
set  a  fine  exampe  for  us.  perhaps  in 
many  ways  an  unprecedented  example. 
Not  often  under  similar  cirmcumstances 
ha^the  opposition  party  refrained  from 
criticism. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  sorely 
tempted,  of  course,  in  an  election  year,  a 
few  months  before  an  election,  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  tragic  devel- 
opments involving  our  plane's  capture 
by  Russia,  1.300  miles  inside  Russia  on 
May  1.  Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  I  am  sure  the  Dem- 
ocrats throughout  the  countn,-  will  rec- 
ognize, as  he  said  .so  well,  that  this  is 
much  too  importf.nt  an  occasion  for 
Democrats  to  politically  exploit  any  par- 
tisan difTerences.  Freedom,  peace,  even 
survival  may  hang  on  these  fateful 
summit  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  I  iLso  welcome  the  as- 
surance of  our  leader  that  the  Senate 
and  the  Conere.ss  will  quietly,  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  investigate  this  sit- 
uation, and  take  whatever  action  Con- 
gress can  take  to  a'  tempt  to  .secure  cor- 
rection, and  to  a.ssure  that  this  country 
will  be  prepared  tc  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  misstatements  and  lack  of 
responsibility  that  have  been  so  tragi- 
cally revealed  by  th.s  incident. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  fervently  hc^je  for  the  success  of 
the  summit  conference.  Our  best 
wishes  go  with  President  Eisenhower,  as 
he  attends  the  conference  overseas  with 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  summit  conference 
may  lessen  some  of  the  tensions,  and  re- 
lieve to  some  degree  our  justified  fears 
of  further  aggressive  acts  and  belligerent 
action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
the  dictator  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  nuclear  war  is  unthink- 
able. The  nations  of  the  world  must  dis- 
arm. 

EJver  since  early  man  discovered  that 
a  club  could  convince  his  neighbor  more 
easily  than  a  conference,  mankind  has 
been  embroiled  in  recurrent  wars  of 
ever-increasing  ferocity  and  destruction. 
All  wars  have  been  horrible,  filled  with 
agony  and  death  and  the  aching  of 
mothers'  hearts.  But  never  before  has 
war  threatened  the  total  annihilation  of 
mankind. 

Today,  war  has  lost  all  meaning  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  To  all  who  re- 
member the  horror  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  it  is  clear  that  there  must 
never  be  another  war. 

It  is  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  that  man  has 
outgrown  war.  He  has  made  it  both  im- 
possible and  impractical.  The  wonders 
of  science — in  this  case,  questionable 
wonders —  have  made  it  worse  than  folly, 
worse  than  calamity,  worse  than  tragedy. 
They  have  made  it  insanity. 

Mankind  now  controls  the  power  to 
eliminate  himself  and  to  erase  the  great 
achievements  of  his  civilization.  If  there 
is  sanity  left  in  our  species,  this  will  never 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  em- 
barked upon  disarmament  negotiations. 
Though  negotiations  now  are  in  recess, 
there  is  great  hope  everywhere  that  when 
they  resume  after  the  summit  conference 
genuine  progress  will  be  made. 

These  talks  must  not  fail.  The  art  of 
destruction  has  grown  too  refined  to  per- 
mit them  to  fail. 

In  the  near  future,  lesser  nations  will 
develop  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and 
will  themselves  become  threats  to  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  our  world. 

Before  this  happens,  sanity  must  pre- 
vail over  insanity. 

Disarmament  is  the  only  answer  to  this 
dilemma.  The  leapfrog  game  of  the 
arms  race — where  first  one  nation  is 
ahead,  then  another — certainly  cannot 
be  the  answer  indefinitely. 

History  of  the  20th  century  to  this  good 
hour  demonstrates  that  armaments  races 
between  nations  led  to  World  Wars  I  and 
11.  We  must  end  the  armament  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
by  definite  agreements  plus  safeguards; 
else  the  most  terrible  of  all  world  wars  is 
likely  to  be  precipitated. 

Mr.  President,  my  view  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  recognizes  that  in  any 
war  there  can  be  no  victory,  for  the  spoils 
of  victoi-y  would  be  nothingness.  My  view 
is  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
seek  peace  and  want  disarmament  and 
that  they,  as  we.  want  to  devote  their 
energies  and  resources  to  improving  the 
lot  of  their  own  people. 


But  to  speak  disarmament  is  easier 
than  to  achieve  it.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  long,  tedious — often  discouraging- 
negotiations.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
compromise. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  negotia- 
tions to  permanently  end  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing,  and  we  are  now  near  that 
essential  goal. 

Only  an  ostrich  which  has  kept  its 
head  in  the  ground  would  say  the  nego- 
tiations, if  they  succeed,  have  not  been 
worth  it. 

So  it  is  with  disarmament.  Years  of 
negotiations,  if  they  achieve  the  goal, 
will  repay  us  with  relief,  with  security', 
with  safety,  and  with  the  comforting  as- 
surance that  mankind  will  endure  and 
Will  not  commit  the  final  and  irrevocable 
insanity  of  total  self-destruction. 


EXCUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Federal  Contributions  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Federal  contributions  pro- 
gram, for  the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1960 
(  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  vni  of  National 

Housing  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Use  of  Surplus  Grain  for  Emergency  tJSE  in 
Feeding  Wildlife 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  projposed  legislation 
lo  authorize  the  use  of  surplus  grain  by  the 
States  for  emergency  use  in  the  feeding  of 
resident  game  birds  and  other  wildlife,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Section  507  of  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  Relating  to  Basic  Compensa- 
tion in  Downgrading  Actions 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting   a   draft   of    proposed    legislation   to 
amend  section  507  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  basic  compensation  in  downgrad- 
ing actions   (With  an  accompmnylng  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GENERAL  COURT 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
THE  UNm:D  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Increasing  the  Compensation  of  Postal 
Employees 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation, 
including  H  R.  9883  and  H.R.  9977,  which 
would  Increase  the  comjjensatlon  of  p>ostal 
employees;  and 
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Whereas  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
quires adequate  means  foi  attracting  and 
retaining  efficient  and  well-qiTalifted  person- 
nel In  order  to  maintain  the  operations  at  a 
high  level  of  service:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Co\irt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congre.-s 
of  the  United  Stales  to  enact  legislation  tha- 
will  Increase  the  ccrnpeusatlon  of  all  postal 
employees:  and  be  :t  I'lirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  t- >  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commoziwealth. 

Adopted   by   the   senate,   April   25.   1960. 
Irving  N.  Hatden. 

Clerk. 
Adopt-ed  by  the  house  of  representatives  In 
concurrence.  April  27.  1960 

Lawhenct  R  Grove. 

Clerk. 
Attest : 

Joseph  D  W.\rd. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  comniiLtecs 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Reiati^jiis,  without  amendment; 

S.  3074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (Rept.  No. 
1349  I . 

By  Mr  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1235  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  In  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology and  to  authorize  Installation  of  Govern- 
ment te!epho".?s  in  certain  private  residences 
(Kept    No    1348' 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr  0'M.\honet  i , 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment 

HJ  Res  602 .  Joint  resoluti:;n  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  1960  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of 
that  month  as  National  Transportation  Week 
(Rept.  No.  1350) 

Mr  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  unfini.shed  busine.s.s  may  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  Hou.se 
Joint  Re.solution  602 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution 'H.J.  Res.  602 1  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  1960  in  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transporta- 
tion Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

Th'^re  bein?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendnjcnt  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
in;,'  of  the  joint  resolutioLi. 

The  joint  resolution  'HJ.  Res.  602 » 
■was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
thii'd  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    report-s    of 
notninations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare- 

Malcolm  M  Wllley.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
mamber  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na- 
ticuial  Science  Foundation: 

Harry  P.  .^nas'opulos.  and  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  In  the  Regu- 
hiT  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 

D..vid  Brand,  and  sundry  other  candidates. 
for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of 
tht  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Henry  H,  Kyle,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


WILLIA  NIUKKANEN 
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ILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
tr<>duced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
urianimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  MORSE: 
F  3543,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    WllUa 
Niukkanen    (also   known    as   WUllam   Nluk- 
ka^ien,   and  William  Albert  Mackle);   to  the 
Ci*nmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morsk  when  he 
Im  roduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
dc  :  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WlLEY: 
1?  3544.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

jSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wh-cy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   GRUENING    (for  himself  and 

Mr,  B.^RTLETTi  : 

B.3545.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 

aci  of  January  21.   1929,  48  U.S.C.  354a   (c). 

antl   for  other   purposes;    to   the    Committee 

onjlnterior  and  Insular  AiTalrs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grltening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
uiinier  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELX)  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MuRR-^Y )  : 
$  3546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  18, 
1934  (48  Stat.  986 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teilior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansitkld  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
uiuder  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
).  3547.  A    bUl    relating    to    the    recovery 
liable  third  persons  of  the  cost  of  med- 
care  and  treatment  furnished  by  agen- 
and  departments  of  the  United  States 
jersons  authorized  by  law  to  receive  such 
and   treatment;    to  the  Committee   on 
led  Services. 
jSee  the  remaxks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
;n  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
$  3548    A    bill    to    amend    the    Norrls-La- 
Guardia  Act.    the   National   Labor   Relations 
Act.  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(JSee  the  remarks  of  Mr,  DiRicsE>f  when  he 
Intj-oduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
dej  a  sepaj-ate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  ALLOTT: 
3  J  Res  192  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  22  of  each  year  as  Emancipation 
Proclamation  Day,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ai.lott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  J^int  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading, j 


Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
with  a  rather  sad  heart  for  a  very  few 
moments  about  a  cause  celebre  in  my 
State.  This  situation  can  be  much  mis- 
understood— and  no  one  knows  that  bet- 
ter than  I  do — unless  people  are  willing 
to  study  the  record. 

I  speak  of  the  famous  Willia  Niuk- 
kanen, or  so-called  William  Albert 
Mackie.  case.  It  involves  the  case  of  a 
house  painter  in  my  State  who  is  the 
son  of  Finnish  parents  who  came  to  the 
United  States,  .gave  birth  to  .'=:everal  chil- 
dren in  the  United  Stat.es,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Finland  for  a  chort  visit. 
While  they  were  there.  Willia  Niukkanen 
was  born — in  Finland.  As  a  babe,  he 
spent  9  months  in  Finland,  while  his 
parents  were  visitin.g  the  country  where 
they  originated.  Then  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  alleged  that  in  1937  to  1939  he  at- 
tended Communist  Party  meetings  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  He  denies  it.  He 
denies,  at  least — as  is  set  forth  in  an 
affidavit  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  mo- 
ment— that  he  knew  he  was  attending 
a  Communist  meeting. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  man  is 
not  well  educated.  He  thought  he  was 
attending  meetings  which  sought  to  find 
employment  and  be  of  economic  help, 
during  the  depression,  to  people  who  were 
unemployed. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  argue  the 
case  from  the  standpoint  that  he,  In 
fact,  did  attend  Communist  meetings; 
and  I  am  willing  to  argue  the  case  from 
the  standpoint  that  from  1937  to  1939 
he  might  have  heen  duped  into  joining 
the  Communist  Party.  But  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss this  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
great  moral  principle  that  in  this  Gov- 
ernment we  should  not  be  a  party  to 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

In  this  case,  several  ex-Communists 
testified  against  Willia  Niukkanen,  and 
said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  1937  and  1939.  before  World 
War  n,  a  war  in  which  thousands  of 
American  boys  died  at  a  time  when  Rus- 
sia was  supposed  to  have  been  an  ally 
of  our  country,  although  during  the  war 
I  said  Russia  was  not  an  ally;  she  just 
happened  to  be  a  country  with  a  common 
enemy. 

But  here  is  an  uneducated,  unin- 
formed man  who  was  tried  by  immigra- 
tion officials.  He  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  jury  trial,  because  juries  are  not 
used  in  immigration  proceedings  of  this 
kind.  Our  immigration  officials  de- 
cided that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  They  seek  now  to 
deport  him  to  Finland.  He  is  51  years 
old.  He  has  not  been  in  Finlaad  since 
he  was  a  babe  in  arms. 

Mr.  President,  this  Capitol  dome  is  not 
going  to  fall  if  this  house  painter  in 
Portland,  Oreg..  remains  in  the  United 
States.  My  State  is  highly  aroused 
about  it.  The  FinnLsh  people  of  my 
State,  and  there  are  thousands  of  them, 
cannot  understand  the  case. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision 
of  5  to  4.  handed  down  a  decLsion  against 
Willia.     In   a    per   curiam   opinion,    the 
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majority,  without  go  ng  into  the  facts  at 
all,  said  they  would  have  to  sustain  the 
finding  of  the  immigration  officials, 
although  one  cannot  read  the  majority 
decision  without  realizing  that  the  Court 
recognized  the  inhumaneness  of  its 
decision. 

Mr.  Justice  Douela.i  i.ssued  a  classic 
and  historic  dissenting  opinion.  Con- 
curring in  the  di.ssent  were  the  Chief 
Justice,  Justice  Black,  and  Justice  Bren- 
nan. 

This  case  involves  a  51 -year-old  man, 
with  a  father  who  is  79  and  depends  on 
him  for  support  He  owns  his  home 
and  his  automobile:  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Oregon  State  National  Guard;  he 
was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
received  an  honorable  discharge. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Congress  ought 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
carries  out  a  principle  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  and  we  ought  to  see  to 
it  that  justice  to  an  individual  is  done  in 
this  case.  I  am  for  keeping  the  man 
here.  He  could  be  kept  under  the 
strictest  of  surveillance,  if  anyoody. 
after  reading  the  record,  really  thinks  he 
is  of  the  slightest  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  But  somebody  ought  to 
be  willing,  as  I  am  today,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  the  in- 
humaneness of  these  acts  before  it  is  too 
late,  because,  as  the  court  has  pointed 
out.  Congress  is  the  last  resort.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress  now 

So.  Mr  President.  I  am  offering  a  bill 
today,  and  I  ask  for  urgent  and  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  now  introduce  the  bill,  and  ask  to 
have  it  appropriately  referred,  and 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3543)  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
lia Niukkanen  <also  known  as  William 
Niukkanen,  and  William  Albert  Mackie', 
introduced  by  Mr  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentativcs  of  the  Unites  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  discontinue  any  deportation  proceedings 
and  to  cancel  any  outstanding  order  and 
warrant  of  deportation,  warrant  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  been  issued  In 
the  case  of  WUlia  Niukkanen  (also  known  as 
William  Niukkanen.  and  William  Albert 
Mackie).  From  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  said  Willia  Niuk- 
kanen (also  known  as  William  Niukkanen. 
and  William  Albert  Mackie)  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  order  have  Issued. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  21  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  editorial 
makes  the  point  I  am  making  today,  for 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  hu- 
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manity.  rather  than  inhumanity,  to  this 
ca.se.  I  fail  to  understand  what  would 
be  accomplished,  in  the  name  of  decency 
by  sending  this  51 -year-old  man  to  Fin- 
land, about  which  country  he  knows 
nothing,  where  he  would  be  a  perfect 
stranger,  when  we  should  keep  him  in 
this  country:  and  I  am  willing  to  have 
him  kept  here  under  surveillance,  if  any- 
one thinks  he  is  a  dangerous  character. 
But  when  one  reads  the  record,  he  wili 
realize  that  he  is  not  dangerous,  and  that 
he  was  merely  misguided  from  r937  to 
1939. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  affidavit  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER  Without 
objection,  the  editorial  and  affidavit  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  editorial  and   affidavit  presented 
by  Mr   Morse  are  as  follows: 
Deportation   Crtjeltt 

Willia  Niukkanen  Is  a  51-year-old  house 
painter  In  Portland.  Greg.,  who  was  born  in 
Finland  but  came  to  this  country  when  less 
than  a  year  old.  Between  1937  and  1939  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Portland.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  he  per- 
sonally advocated  revolution,  and  he  Is  said 
to  have  had  no  Intellectual  Interest  In  Marx- 
ist doctrine. 

A  law  first  enacted  in  1940  and  reenacted 
by  Congress  In  1950  and  1952  requires  the 
deportation  of  every  alien  who  has  ever  been 
a  Communist  Party  member  In  the  United 
States — no  matter  how  long  ago  or  for  how 
short  a  time  Because  WUlla  Niukkanen  had 
never  become  a  citizen,  deportation  proceed- 
ing were  begun  against  him.  This  week  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled.  5  to  4.  that  his  party 
membership  had  been  sufficiently  proved  and 
that  he  must  go. 

It  is  difficult  to  disagree  with  the  dissent- 
ers' protest  against  -exile"  of  "a  man  who 
has  lived  here  for  every  meaningful  month  of 
his  life."  But  the  onus  for  this  cruel  deporta- 
tion lies  more  with  Congress  than  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  years  ago.  per- 
haps regrettably,  upheld  the  constitutional- 
ity of  this  statute.  Now  It  Is  up  to  Congress 
to  amend  a  law  whose  rigid  condemnation  of 
every  alien  who  was  ever  a  Communist,  how- 
ever briefly  and  however  much  his  views  have 
since  changed,  serves  no  valid  purpose. 

AFFiD.Avrr 
State  of  Oregon. 
County  of  Multnomah,  ss: 

I,  Willia  Niukkanen,  also  known  as  William 
Niukkanen,  also  known  as  William  Albert 
Mackie,  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  do 
depose  and  say: 

That  I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land. Oreg,,  with  my  address  at  4326  North 
Montana  Street.  That  I  have  lived  at  this 
residence  for  11  years,  and  prior  to  that  time 
I  lived  at  3820  North  Gantenboin  Street. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  for  about  8  years.  Before 
then  I  lived  at  3921  North  Gantenbeln 
Street,  Portland.  Oreg.  I  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Portland  since  I  was 
about  aged  10.  Before  then  I  lived  with  my 
family  In  Duluth,  Minn.:  Minneapolis.  Minn.: 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Butte.  Mont  ;  and  In  the 
State  of  Washington  and  State  of  California. 

That  I  was  born  In  Vlipurl.  Finland,  on 
November  24,  1908. 

I  was  born  In  Finland  because  at  the  time 
of  my  birth  my  parents  were  visiting  that 
country.  They  had  originally  come  to  the 
United  SUtes  In  about  1902  but  returned 
for  a  2-year  visit  to  Finland,  where  I  was 
born. 

I  have  two  sisters  living  at  this  time.  The 
first  Is   named   Eieen   Van  Seek,   who   Is   a 


native-born  citizen  and  a  resident  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.  The  :ither  sister  is  UlUan 
Mackie.  also  a  native-born  citizen  who  re- 
sides with  my  father  at  3820  North  Ganten- 
bem  Street  Portland  Oreg  That  I  had  two 
brothers,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased 
Tliat  an  older  brother.  William,  was  born  in 
the  United  States  and  died  In  Finland  on 
the  visit  of  my  parents  during  which  I  was 
born.  My  other  brother,  Elmer  Mackie.  was 
lost  at  sea  near  Wake  Island  in  1941  or  1942. 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  that  Island  He 
was  employed  as  a  civil  construction  worker 
and  was  apparently  lost  at  sea. 

My  father  is  named  William  T.  Mackie 
and  he  is  by  trade  a  tailor  and  lives  with 
my  sister.  Lillian,  at  3820  North  Gantenbeln 
Street.   Portland.   Oreg. 

My  mother,  Ida  Mackie.  died  In  1956.  while 
a  resident  of  Portland.  Oreg. 

With  respect  to  my  education,  I  completed 
Jefferson  High  School  In  the  city  of  Portland. 
Oreg  .  In  about   1929. 

With  respect  to  my  employment.  I  have 
been  a  painting  contractor  since  1947.  Prior 
to  that  time  I  was  employed  in  the  Vancou- 
ver. Wash  .  and  Swan  Island.  Portland, 
shipyards  from  1942  to  1945  as  a  welder  and 
leadman.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  various 
jobs,  including  employment  with  Libby.  Mc- 
Neil &  Libby.  in  Portland,  and  the  US  Army 
Engineers,  doing  road  construction. 

In  June  1945  I  married  Irene  Hodgdon,  who 
had  a  son.  Stuart,  by  a  prior  marriage.  He 
is  now  approximately  15  years  old  I  was  di- 
vorced by  my  wife  about  October  1957  with- 
out any  contest  on  my  part  I  did  not  le- 
gally adopt  Stuart  and  I  am  under  no  legal 
obligation  for  either  child  support  or  ali- 
mony. 

Witb  rc-sp.ct  to  military  service,  I  enlisted 
in  the  NKt:.jnal  Guard  at  the  age  of  16  years 
and    served    for   approximately    2    years      In 
1940  I  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  for  about 
3  months  and  then  I  was  released  because  of 
age      In  1941.  I  was  called  back  into  service 
but  remained  on  duty  only  about  3  days  be- 
fore  I    was   rejected,    for    medical    reasons   I 
believe.     I  was  given  an  honorable  discharge. 
I  have  applied  for  naturalization  as  a  citi- 
zen three  times.     The  first  time  was  In  1937 
or  1938.  the  second  was  in  1941.  and  the  thU-d 
was  in    1944   or   1945      Each    time   I  was  re- 
jected but  I  was  not  told  why  I  was  rejected 
The  only  criminal  record  which  I  have  is 
for   two   minor   offenses      The   first    one    oc- 
curred  in   Tlie   Dalles.   Oreg  .  In   about   1928. 
where  I  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  chicken 
and  given  a  30-day  sentence.     I  was  with  an- 
other man  and  we   were   very  hungry   inas- 
much as  we  hadn't  eaten  for  some  time  and 
he   actually   stole   the   chicken.     He   escaped 
detection  but  I  was  caught.     The  other  of- 
fense occurred  in  the  State  of  Idaho  during 
the  time  when  that  State  had  alcohol  pro- 
hibition In  force      I  was  convicted  of  posses- 
sion of  some  beer  and  fined  $30 

My  father  is  aged  78  or  79  and  is  employed 
as  a  tailor  part  time  In  Portland,  He  is  in 
poor  health,  having  a  heart  condition.  He 
expects  to  retire  from  work  completely  In  the 
very  near  future  as  he  Is  unable  to  continue 
his  employment  and  is  growing  progressively 
weaker.  When  he  retires,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
children  to  take  care  of  him  and  provide  for 
him.  My  sister  Eileen  is  not  financially  able 
to  help  and  my  sister  Lillian,  while  she  Is  a 
practical  nurse,  is  not  financially  able  to  sup- 
F>ort  him  I  will  therefore  have  to  contribute 
to  his  support. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  make  this  affidavit  In 
support  of  my  request  that  a  private  bill 
be  Introduced  into  Congress  to  permit  me 
to  stay  in  the  United  States  I  believe  that 
my  deportation  would  be  a  very  great  hard- 
ship on  my  father  and  the  rest  of  my  fam- 
ily in  Portland,  and  also  an  extreme  hard-^ 
ship  upon  me,  inasmuch  as  I  was  In  Fin- 
land only  less  than  a  year,  having  come  to 
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the  United  States  la  1909.  I  know  a  little 
Finnish,  because  I  have  heard  it  spoken  In 
my  home  and  by  friends  who  were  born  In 
Finland,  but  I  do  not  have  any  connections, 
family,  or  other  place  to  go  In  Finland 
should   I   be   deported    to    that  country. 

I  wish  to  further  state  that  although  I 
have  been  accufed  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Communi5t  Party  of  the  United  Suites. 
I  have  never  been  a  member  cf  that  party 
and  I  do  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
D.S  Government  by  force  or  violence. 
Neither  do  I  advocate  the  principles  of  com- 
munism I  have  always  considered  myself  to 
be  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Constitution  thereof.  I  have  always  been 
and  am  still  willing  to  engage  in  military 
service  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
against  any  foreign  power  that  might  become 
its  enemy. 

Further  deponent  sayeth  not. 

WlLLIA    NlUKKANEN. 
WlLLI.^.M    N'lUKK.^NEN. 

WiLLUM    Albert    Mackie. 
(Wlllla  Niukkanen.  also  known  as  William 
Nlukkanen,    also    known    as    William    Albert 
klackie  ; 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
8th  day  of  January  1958 

Gerald  H  Robinson. 
Notary  Public  for  Oregon. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar    3.   1961.) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  leeal  analysis 
of  this  case  by  Mr  Nels  Petersen  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April   27,  1960 
Re  deportation  of  WtlUa  Nlukkanen  known 
throughout    his    life   as    WlUlain    Albert 
Mackie. 
Senator  Waynk  L.  Morsk, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsf:  As  a  factual  and 
legal  background  to  merit  introduction  of 
a  bill  to  permanently  prevent  deportation 
of  the  above  named,  herewith  follows  a  brief 
outline  of  his  life  ai^.d  the  legal  aspects  of 
his  deportation. 

William  Albert  Mackie  was  born  in  Fin- 
land on  November  24,  1908.  at  a  time  when 
his  father  and  mother  were  visiting  in  Fin- 
land after  having  emigrated  from  Finland 
to  the  United  States  of  America  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  1909,  his  mother  carried  him  across 
the  border  of  the  United  States  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich  .  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  father 
was  a  tailor  by  trade  ar.d  the  Mackie  family 
lived  In  California,  Montana.  Minnesota,  and 
Washington  before  coming  to  Portland. 
Oreg  ,  In  1919,  Here.  William  Albert  Mackie 
attended  grade  ,=-.chooI  and  high  school.  He 
became  a  painter  by  trade  During  the 
thirties,  he  was  among  the  unemployed  He 
made  application  for  citizenship  In  1939  b'lt 
apparently  did  not  follow  through  in  order 
to  get  his  final  citizenship  papers  and  his 
appllcfttlon  was  dismissed  I  believe,  in  1946, 
In  1940  he  served  In  the  US  Army  and  was 
given  an  honorable  discharge  In  1944  or  1945. 
He  had  previously  been  in  the  Active  Re- 
serve for  4  or  5  years  In  19126  and  19-37 
he  wa«  In  the  Oreeon  National  Gtiard.  He 
married  an  Americfin  citizen  who  had  a  son. 

On  June  17,  1952,  a  warrant  of  arre^rt  was 
Issued  by  the  U  S  Department  of  Justice  f  f)r 
his  deportation  ander  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1960  (64  Stat  987 >,  He  was  arrested 
piirsuant  to  the  warrant  In  September  1952 
for  deportation  to  Finland.  The  warrant  ot 
arrest  charged  that  he  w:\s  "an  alien  In  th« 
United  States  in  violation  of  the  Immigra- 
tion laws  and  subject  to  deportation  •  •  • 
alnce   his  last  entry   on   September   5,    1900. 


•  •  •  and  that  after  such  entry  Into  this 
country  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
monlst  Party  of  the  United  States." 

A  hearing  was  held  upon  thi';  warrant  of 
arfest  In  Portland,  Oreg  .  on  May  11.  1953. 
presided  over  by  a  special  inquiry  officer  (a 
nonlawyer  I  and  prosecuted  by  an  examining 
ofllcer  (a  nonl.iwyeri.  At  this  hearing,  the 
first  witness  called  was  one  Walter  Robert 
Patrick  Wilmot  who  then  resided  in  New 
Y'jrk  Ci'y  and  who  testified  that  he  was  the 
edj'or  of  the  CIO  newspaper  known  as  the 
Labor  New  Dealer  This  witness  ascribed 
the  Labor  New  Dealer  as  being  Communist 
cotitrc*!cd.  The  witness  testified  that  he  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Communist  Party  at 
the  Bridges  hearing  (July  or  August  1939). 
The  witness  testified  that  he  had  seen  Mackie 
at  Communist  Party  meetings  and  at  dances, 
but  testified  that  Mackie  never  held  an  oflBce 
In  ithe  party;  that  he  was  never  employed  by 
th^  party  nor  was  he  ever  a  functionary  In 
thf  sense  of  representing  the  party;  that  he 
atllended  a  regional  meeting  at  Aberdeen. 
Wjth  Thi.s  witness  testified  that  the  only 
things  discussed  at  any  of  such  meetings 
were  unemployment  and  bread  and  butter 
topics.  The  period  of  time  of  his  ^Wilmot's) 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  was 
from  sometime  in  1937  until  the  summer  of 
1919  Mackie  swore  he  had  never  seen  this 
witness  before  to  his  knowledge  in  his  life- 
time This  witness  (Wilmot)  admitted  that 
during  the  period  of  time  In  question  he 
drank  a  great  deal  and  he  always  drank  to 
exces.s, 

Another  witness  was  called  at  this  hearing 
on'  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
r.-^med  Lee  Arthur  Knlpe.  This  witness  testl- 
fietl  to  Mackle's  alleged  attendance  at  Com- 
munist Party  dances  and  at  meetings,  but 
thtt  Mackie  was  never  a  functionary;  that 
M;»ckle  did  not  participate  In  any  of  the 
discussions  In  the  '•educational  eroup":  that 
Maickie  did  not  distribute  Uteratiire  and  that 
br«ad  and  butter  topics  only  were  discussed. 
Thie  witness  Knipe  denied  conviction  of  any 
crimes  but  was  recalled  to  testify  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  the  felony  of  forgery  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Mackie  did  not  take  the  stand  to  testify  in 
hia  own  behalf  at  this  hearing  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  received,  he  was  ordered 
df'pnrted.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals  In  Washington  where 
th9  order  of  deportation  was  affirmed. 

Mackie  had  been  released  on  ball  follow- 
Inc;  his  arrest  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  immediately  banish  him  to  Finland  fol- 
l<j-.9ing  affirmance  by  the  Board  of  Immlgra- 
tirn  Appeals. 

A  suit  was  filed  on  his  behalf  by  myself 
as  his  attorney  for  Injunctive  relief  and  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  US  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon.  We  applied 
to  the  Immigration  Department  for  the  right 
to  Jpply  for  suspension  of  deportation  on  the 
ground  of  personal  hardship  upon  him  and 
his  family.  A  hearing  was  held  upon  this 
application  at  which  time  he  testified  and 
swore  that  he  had  never  been  a  knowing 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  As  an 
ni'.lstration.  he  was  asked  the  question 

■QuesUon  In  the  Finni.«;h  Hall,  or  any- 
where else,  did  you  attend  Com.munist  Party 
meetings? 

'Answer,  Well,  if  I  say  yes'  and  if  I  said 
•no.'  maybe  I  would  not  be  tellmg  the  truth 
becuuse  I  really  could  not  tell  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  went  to  meetings  there.  Some- 
tlnies  m.aybe  they  were  Communist  and 
maybe  they  wasn't.  It  could  have  been  and 
maybe  they  wasn't  " 

Hs  further  t^estified  that  "any  place  I  went 
to  meetings  was  always  more  work  and  more 
food  " 

"Question.  As  far  as  you  know,  that  waa 
what  the  Communist  Party  stood  for  during 
that  period? 


"Answer.  I   don't  know   If   they  stood  for 
that,  but  I  never  heard  anything  against  It." 
The  suspension  of  deportation  was  denied. 
although  hardship  was  found,  on  the  ground 
that  Mackle's   answers   were  evasive  and   he 
did   not  name  persons  at   a  meeting  of  the 
Oregon  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born.     In  other  words,  he  refused  to  be 
a  stoolplgeon  and  involve  other  people  at  a 
meeting  of  a  committee  headed  by  Rev   Mark 
Chamberlain  In  Portland.  Oreg..  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
foreign    born.     A    hearing    was    held    before 
Judge  Gus  Solomon  who  affirmed  the  order 
of  deportation  and  discharged  the  writ.     An 
ap[K>al  was  taken  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of   Appeals   which    affl.'-med    Judge   Solomon. 
A  petition  for  certiorari  was  applied  for  In 
1957  and  denied  on  December  16.  1957.     Fol- 
lowing the  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  December  1957. 
a  new  proceeding  for  Injunctive  relief  and 
for  writ  cf  habeas  corpus  was  instituted  in 
the   US.   District   Court   for    the   Dlrtrlct   of 
Oregon,  primarily  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Internal  Security  Act  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  its  being  a  "bill  of  at- 
tainder" and  also  upon  the  contention  that 
no  "meaningful  association"  was  shown  by 
the  Government's  evidence  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  case  of  Rowoldt  v.  Perfetto   (355 
U.S.  115  (decided  December  8.  1957 »  ) .     Again 
a    hearing    was    held    before   Judge    Solomon 
who   did    not   pass   upon    the   constitutional 
questions  raised   and   held    that  Rowoldt  v. 
Perfetto  did  not  fit  the  Mackie  case.     An  ap- 
peal  was  again  taken   to   tlie  Ninth   Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  where  Judge  Solomon  was 
affirmed.     A  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  was 
granted    In    October    1959    by    the    Supreme 
Court  of    the  United   States   and   the   latter 
was   argued   by   myself  and   Joseph   Fnrer  of 
the   law  firm  of   Porer  &  Rein,   W.ishlngton. 
DC,  on  March  21.  1960      On  April   18.  1960. 
a    per    curiam    decision    of    approximately   a 
page  and  a  half  affirmed  the  order  of  deporta- 
tion. A  strong  dissenting  opinion  w;lb  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  concurred  In  by  the 
Chief    Justice.    Mr.    Justice    Blark.    and    Mr. 
Justice  Brennan      In  the  dissent    Mr  Justice 
Douglas  stilted  that  one  who  reads  the  whole 
of  this  record   cannot   put   It  down   without 
feeling  that  here  is  a  man,  neither  conspira- 
torial,  dangerous,   cunning,    nor   knowledge- 
able.    Petitioner,  a  painter  by  trade,   repre- 
sents a  microscopic  element  In  the  ranks  of 
our   labor   forces    who    was   caught   up   In   a 
movement  whose  Ideolocry  he  did  not  under- 
stand  and   whose   leaders   ."^poke   In   terms  of 
bread    for    the    hungry,    and    jobs    for    the 
unemployed.  "     Mr    Justice   Dijuglas   further 
said,  "The  case  Is  on  all  fours  with  Rottoldt 
V,   Perfetto   (355  U.S.  115).     The  'solidity  of 
proof    (id  ,   at    1201    required   for   the  severe 
consequences   of   the    deportation    of   a   man 
who  came  here  when  he  wa.s  less  than  1  year 
old.  who.«e  onlv  memory  of  life  is  In  this  land, 
and  who  has  lived  here  over  60  years  has  not 
been  met      The  'mennlneful  association'  with 
the   p«rty   which   the  RowoIdt   case   requires 
(Id  .  at  120)  simply  has  not  been  established 
here      In  this  ca.ce  as  In  Rowoldt,  petitioner's 
association  with  the  party  was  'wholly  devoid 
of   any   political   Implications  '  "     H?   further 
said,   "A   msn   wiio  hR.s   Ilvrd   here  for  every 
meaningful  month  of  his  entire  life  should 
not  be  sent  to  exUe  for  acts  which  this  record 
reveals   were   utterly  devoid   of   any   sinister 
Implication  " 

The  forecolne  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
turbulent  years  that  have  faced  William 
Albert  Mackie  since  September  1952  where 
he  has  been  tormented  by  the  threat  of 
banlsl;ment  to  a  'foreign  land"  to  him  He 
does  not  speak  the  Finnish  language  nor  does 
he  write  It,  He  is  able  to  understand  a  few 
Finnish  words.  His  father,  in  his  eighties, 
continues  to  live  in  Portland,  Oreg  ,  as  do  his 
many  friends  and  acquaintances      His  mar- 
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rlage  has  ended  in  divorce  since  the  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  him.  He  was  aerl- 
ously  injured  In  an  automobile  accident  In 

Avigust  1959. 

BRIEF    SUMMARY     OF    THE     LAW 

A  summary  of  the  laws  relating  to  Immi- 
gration and  nationality  Is  found  in  "Laws 
Applicable  to  Immlgrailon  and  Nationality." 
1953  edition,  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  assistant  commissioner. 
Citizenship  Services  and  Instruction  Divi- 
sion, Immigration  and  Naturaliyalion  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  by  Edwina 
Austin  Avery,  Editor  (Available  from  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.) 
A  comprehensive  review  of  most  of  the  cases 
relating  to  immigration  and  the  laws  passed 
are  Included  In  "The  Constitutional  Status 
of  the  Lawfully  Admitted  Permanent  Resi- 
dent Allen"  published  In  volume  63.  No.  8, 
July  1859.  and  volume  69.  No.  2.  December 
1959.  Yale  Law  Journal  by  Siegfried  Hesse. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  was 
passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Truman. 
The  act  provided  that  "any  alien  who  Is  a 
member  of  any  one  of  the  following  classes 
shall  be  excluded  from  admission  Into  the 
United  States:  •  •  •  (2)  aliens  who.  at  any 
time,  shall  be  or  shall  have  been  members 
of  any  of  the  following  classes:  •  •  •  c. 
Aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated 
with  *  •  •  (1)  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States."  It  is  under  this  pro- 
vision that  Mackie  was  sought  to  be  de- 
ported. This  law  is  a  very  extensive  act  and 
most  confusing  to  any  lawyer  who  reads  It 
for  the  first  time. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  Important  c.ise 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  constitutional  question*  as  they 
apply  to  aliens  was  the  case  of  Fung  Yue  Ting 
V.  United  States  (US  U.S.  698  (decided  by  a 
divided  court  on  a  Chinese  ejection  case  in 
1893)).  Joseph  Choate  was  the  lawyer  for 
Pong  Yue  Ting.  In  this  opinion  there  is  re- 
viewed the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  laws  affecting  immigrants 
to  this  "land  of  immigrants." 

I  p)ersonally  believe  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  .States  (most- 
ly lawyers)  In  1787  Intended  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  apply 
to  citizens  and  aliens  alike.  My  belief  Is 
based  upon  article  I.  section  9  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  which  provides  In  part:  "No 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 
passed."  I  believe  the  only  rational  theory 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  re- 
lating to  immigration  can  only  relate  to 
"regulation  of  foreign  commerce"  and  if  this 
construction  of  the  US  Constitution  could 
be  adopted,  then  all  constitutional  safe- 
guards would  apply  to  citizens  and  aUens 
alike. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  of  att.AJnder  aspect 
of  Mackle's  case  and  all  other  capes  involving 
current  laws,  no  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ever  discussed  it  with 
the  exception  of  the  languace  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black  In  dissenting  In  Galvm  v.  Press  1 347 
US    622.  at  p.  533  I    where  he  said: 

"Perhaps  a  legislative  act  penalizing  po- 
litical activities,  legal  when  enesRed  In.  Is 
not  a  bill  of  attainder.  But  see  U.S  v  Lcrc- 
ett  (328  U.S.  303,  315,  316). 

The  leading  cases  m  the  United  States  on 
bills  of  attainder  are:  Cooper  v.  Tel/air  (4 
Dan.  14  (1800)).  Ex  parte  Garland  (4  WaU. 
333  (1867)),  Ciimming?  v.  Missouri  (4  Wall. 
277  (1867)  I,  and  US.  v.  Lorrtt.  supra  (1943). 

BUI  of  attainder  is  dl.scussed  In  American 
Communicatinns  Association,  CIO  v  Dowds 
(339  U.S.  382  (1950)). 

Turning  to  relatively  recent  cases,  the 
first  case  of  Importance  dealing  with  depor- 
tation i.s  lia-isiadcs  v  Shavghnessy  (342  U.S. 
580  (1952)).  wherein  it  was  held  that  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1940  was  a  constitutional 
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act  even  though  having  retroactive  effect  for 
past  membership  in  an  organization  which 
.advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence 

Gai;-in  v  Press  (347  US  522  (1954))  de- 
clared that  It  was  sufficient  for  deportation 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  that 
■  the  alien  joined  the  party,  aware  that  he 
was  Joining  an  organization  known  as  the 
Communist  P.arty  which  operate,',  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  active  political  organlr.ntlon,  and 
that  he  did  so  of  his  own  free  will"  (p  528) 
Rowoldt  V.  Perfetto  (355  U.S.  115).  was  an 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurt^  which 
held  that  Rowoldt.  an  elderly  man  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  America,  could  not 
be  deported  under  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  Ofjvernmcnt  consisting  solely  of  his  ad- 
raisnon.  yeor*  before  his  deportation,  that 
he  had  belonged  to  the  Communist  Party 
and  had  worked  in  a  Communist  Parly  book- 
store. Mr.  JusUce  Frankfurter  said  that  the 
solidity  of  proof  required  had  not  been  met 
and  that  no  meaningful  associaUon  with  the 
Communist  Party  had  been  shown.  Row- 
oldt at  his  hearing  for  deportation  refused 
to  teetlXy. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  cases,  the  Court 
was  sharply  divided 

At  the  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  March  21.  19G0.  the 
Aislstant  Solicitor  Oneral,  Mr.  Davis,  who 
argued  for  the  Government,  ttated  that 
there  were  16  cates  in  the  United  States 
pending  decision  on  this  subject  of  deporta- 
Uon  and  that  there  were  200  cases  on  de- 
jx)rtatlon  for  part  political  activities  in  the 
administrative  stage. 

I  believe  it  can  be  reliably  estimated  that 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  Its 
concomitant  act  of  June  27.  1952  (66  Stat. 
162).  known  as  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  affect  15  million  persons, 
either  aliens  or  naturalized  citizens  Those 
of  us  having  familiarity  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  thr-  United  St.ates  and  Its  histori- 
cal background  know  that  the  current  laws 
relating  to  Immigration.  Insofar  as  they 
deal  with  banishment  of  persons  admitted 
for  lawful  residence  and  who  have  lived  a 
good  part.  If  not  most  of  their  lives  In  this 
country,  are  out  of  place  in  the  long  view 
of  American  democracy.  I  personally  am 
convinced  that  they  are  a  clear  example  of 
a  bin  of  attainder  so  well  known  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  con- 
stituting an  unconstitutional  invasion  of 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  first  amendment 
as  to  freedom  of  speech,  association,  and 
assembly,  and  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  which  declares  that  "no 
person  •  •  •  shall  •  •  •  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law." 

I  respectfully  urge  that  all  responsible  leg- 
islators of  good  will  reconsider  the  severi- 
ties Imposed  by  this  barbaric  act  which  Im- 
poses the  crudest  punishment  for  past  po- 
litical activities,  lawful  when  engaged  in, 
and.  where  the  courts  have  felt  constrained 
not  to  grant  relief,  that  the  Congress  enact 
special  legislation,  as  they  may  and  have 
done  on  many  occasions  In  the  past  under 
this  act  to  remedy  a  WTong. 

The  tragic  story  of  William  Albert  Mackie 
portrays  a  classic  example  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity  to   man. 

Congress  can  show  its  dedication  to  Ameri- 
can democracy  by  continuing  his  presence 
In  the  only  land  which  he  knows,  which  he 
loves,  and  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
fight  and  die  for.  Such  legislative  action 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  Ameri- 
can democracy  still  exemplifies  Justice  and 
mercy.  Such  action  would  aid  in  restoring 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  position,  once 
held,  that  our  system  of  government  affords 
a  superior  system  over  that  of  any  other  yet 
devised  by  man.  Failure  to  do  so  will  brand 
our  Government  as   despotic  and  ruled  by 


tyranny.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
give  meaning  to  Emma  Lazarus'  Inscription 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty : 

"Give  me  your  tirevl,  your  poor 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Scud  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed. 
to  me  I 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 


Best  regards. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Nei^  Peterson. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  detailed  state- 
ment I  have  pi-epr.red  en  t!iis  ca,':e.  which 
I  sliaU  not  take  the  time  tc  read,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ri-coRD,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  Mouse 
This  is  a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wlllla  Nluk- 
kanen, from  a  deportation  order.  They  t-ay 
that  from  1937  to  1939  Willie  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  that  he  must 
tficrefore  be  sent  to  Finland  He  has  ex- 
hausted his  administrative  remedies.  His 
appeals  to  the  courts  have  failed  Now, 
Willie,  and  a  whole  host  of  his  neighbors  in 
Portland,  Oreg..  would  like  Congress  to  make 
It  possible  for  him  to  stay  in  the  United 
States  and  go  on  painting  houses 

The  Congress  can  do  this  And  what  I've 
learned  about  the  case  of  Willie  Nlukkanen 
makes  me  believe  Uiat  Congress  should  and 
wiu  do  It. 

Before  I  say  anything  about  the  Nluk- 
kanen case,  though,  let  me  tell  you  some 
things  about  Willie  himself.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nlukkanen.  Willie's  parents,  came  from  Fin- 
land to  the  United  States  in  1902.  Since  that 
time  the  Nlukkanens  have  had  five  children. 
Only  four  of  them,  however,  were  born  in  the 
United  SUtes.  It  was  Willie's  fate  to  he 
born  in  Finland  while  his  parents  were  vis- 
iting the  old  country  in  1908.  In  1909  they 
returned  to  the  United  States  bringing  10- 
month-old  Willie  with  them.  Though  Willie 
was  born  In  Finland,  he  has  no  memories  of 
any  land  but  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Nlukkanens  moved  about  for  a  while. 
From  Minnesota  to  Montana.  From  Wash- 
ington to  California.  In  about  1919,  how- 
ever, they  settled  in  Portland.  Oreg,.  and 
there  they  all  have  stayed.  All  that  is  ex- 
cept an  older  brother  who  died  during  the 
same  visit  to  Finland  on  which  Willie  was 
born  and  a  younger  brother  who  was  lost  at 
sea  near  Wake  Island  after  the  Japanese  at- 
tack in  1942, 

Willie  grew  up  in  Portland  and  joined  the 
National  Guard   when  he  was  16.     He  spent 
about   2    years   in    the   Guard    then    finished 
high  school  in  1923.     There  is  no  need  to  re- 
mind you  whtvt  happened  In  1929.     Portland 
Wiis  not  much  different  from  any  place  else 
in    the    United    States.     New    York    had    no 
monopoly    on    stock    brokers    selling    apples. 
And  for  tlie  next  10  years  we  had  our  share 
of  breadlines  too.     This  was  the  decade  in 
which  Willie  came  to  manhoxl.     It  was  about 
this  time,  also,  that  Willie  had  two  brushes 
with   the   law.      In   The  Dalles,   Oreg.,   Willie 
and   another   hungry   lad   decided   to  s'eal  a 
chicken,     Willie's  friend  got  tlie  chicken  and 
also  pot  away,     Willie  was  caught  and  sen- 
tenced to  30  days.    Another  time  he  was  fined 
$30  lor  having  some  beer  in  Idaho.     Mean- 
while Willie  worked  when  he  could,  where  ho 
could.     He  was  with  a  foodpacko-  in  Port- 
land,  and   did   road   construction   with    the 
Army  Engineers. 

WUlie  was  drafted  In  1»40.  He  was  a 
Uttle  older  than  txkoex  of  his  peacetinte  bud- 
dies and  was  bouorably  <liachaised     for  the 
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;otiv»nlence  of  the  Oovernmenl"  becRu«e  of 
lliiieH.  with  an  excellent  charncter  rntlng 
Ho  wiia  recalled  In  1043  but  waa  turned  down 
f  )!•  mecllcnl  reiuonn  Thcreaftpr.  he  went  to 
'.vrirk  iti  the  Vnncmiver  nnd  Swan  Inland 
Hhipyiirdi  aa  n.  welder  and  lea'lman  In 
l!)*?  he  becii#ie  u  painilnii  contrixctor  in 
I'  -rtlrtnd  He  b<uinht  a  hounc  fur  »3  lOO 
which  la  now  worth  about  $8  000  and  he 
(•'Aim  n  I'lir  Hl»  fnllu-r  I*  78  ypivm  old  and 
n  purt-'ime  tnilor  He  la  nbouf  to  retire  be- 
(•.iu>«c  of  n  he.irt  condiMin  and  when  he  (tof« 
Wlllin  will  hiivf  U)  oonlriUute  a  lurue  meas- 
ure to  hla  nvippori  Willie  »  Kiitern  civn  hoip 
care  for  their  futhnr  but  the  f^iuvnrlnl  bur- 
den  will  bfl  Inrifelv  Wllllr  n  He  hiui  bem 
nmitin«  Bb*)ut  114  000  ii  year  lately  Doea  thin 
•ovind  like  the  life  of  t\  man  who  poaea  a 
thr''rtt  to  the  nrttloniii  «cr\ulty ' 

WllUea  ImnUKratMU  troubled  ai.arted  In 
.193J  when  ?!io  Dcpivrtnu'ut  of  Juntice  iwrvuhI 
A  warrant  for  his  ivrrea'  f  ir  deportation  undi>r 
tho  Internal  Security  Act  nf  IQV)  '6*  Htat 
907  I  The  Wiirriint  charged  that  he  waa  an 
alien  who  entered  the  United  Stntea  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1900.  and  thit  after  such  entry  "he 
became  a  member  of  the  C'/mmur...st  Party  of 
the  United  States  ' 

The  hearing  on  the  warrant  was  presided 
over  by  a  special  Uiqulry  officer  who  was  n»t 
a  lawyer  The  officer  who  presented  the  case 
agaln.ot  Willie  was  not  a  lawyer,  either 
There  were  Just  two  witnesses  against  Willie. 
One  of  them  admitted  that  during  this  pe- 
riod 1937-39  he  'dr.^nk  a  ^eat  deal"  and 
"always  drank  to  excess  "  The  other  denied 
conviction  of  any  crimes,  but  was  re'^alled 
to  testify  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  the 
felony  of  forgery  in  the  State  of  California 
Both  witnesses  had  been  Communists.  Their 
Testimony  was  never  h-^ard  by  a  Judge 
Whether  these  witnesses  were  reliable  or  not 
is  questionable  But  let  m.e  summarize 
Their  testimnny  against  Willie,  not  in  my 
words,  but  in  the  language  of  the  dirsentlng 
opinion  concurred  in  by  four  Justices  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court,  including  the  Chief 
Justice; 

■  They  testified  that  petitioner  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  from  1937  to 
1939  in  Portland  Greg  One  of  them  testi- 
fied that  petitioner  liad  assl.^ted  In  The  cir- 
culation of  n  p<»per  Labor  New  Dealer,  which 
apparently  was  an  organ  of  the  party  There 
uaa  evidence  he  paid  fUies  to  the  party  of 
•ii  cent*  a  mon'h  and  that  he  at'ended  both 
(■!>en  and  cloned  mee'inLjg  of  the  party  nut 
even  the.ie  two  ex-Crmmunlsts  who  ap- 
peared against  petitioner  nald  that  there  waa 
no  dlscunalim  )i  ways  and  means  to  ovpr- 
throw  the  Oovernment  at  'hoae  meetings: 
that  only  prohynii^  ".urh  aa  labor  rcindltUui* 
relief  and  the  like  were  dincunaed  One 
alio  iwore  that  pe'irMner  never  ndvocated 
the  overthr>^w  'ii  tin-  O-r.  .-Mimeiit  PeM- 
1  loner'*  Interrnt  m  the  partv  nccdrdinn  to 
one  (if  fhene  hixtllr  wi'urn.trn  wiui  a  reaul' 
of  'the  dUfTerii.KK  n(  'iir-  prople  In  the  (If- 
l>reii»lon,'  and  he  w,i«  t-rv  "yinpathetlc  tn. 
ward  their  wcfmr  riiiK  witnc>i»i  H|free<| 
tlu«t  petUUujer  wan  n.n  an  intelUnTuul  in- 
trrrnted  In  theorv  or  political  dl»cu««l>>n 
Hii  mterrotn  wore  m  brei\d-and-hu'»er 
t'lpici,  of  tjj^  ,|„y  \^.|).,t  (,,  ^j„  f,,f  \inrmpl">- 
turnt  anil  relief  Nor  hud  petitionir  ever 
t  iUrIu  ilm  Cnininuiilnf  doctrine  nor  (li«. 
tiiinitett  li«  Uteruiure  except  fur  the  Labor 
New   Dealri' 

l>ie«e  two  e)«-roniin<iiUiii)»  teetiripd  that 
priinouer  attended  daupn  that  the  party 
erranijed  In  P^irtland  Wa  they  nald  he 
never  held  an  ortlce  in  the  party  mir  waa 
evrr  employed  by  the  party  nor  wm  ever  a 
ruiKMionary'  in  the  nenio  of  rrproMentlnu 
the  party  Ho  attended  a  reuionni  meetlnu 
III  Aberdeen,  Waiih  where  vnrloun  xpeaker*. 
according  Ui  one  ek-Commvinl»t  aavr  Klnw- 
iriR  accounta'  of  tj^elr  work  for  the  party, 
'more  iiT  ie««  fabrlcatlnji'  their  achieve- 
lucnte," 


8<i  much  for  the  testimony  against  Willie 
Now  let's  turn  to  the  record  and  hear  wtiat 
Willie  had  to  say  for  himself: 

'  (^uestuni  In  the  Finnish  Hall,  or  any- 
where else,  did  ymi  attend  Communist  Party 
ineetlnus^ 

"Answer 
no  nu\y>)e 
because  I 
the  other 

tlmin     nmvbe     they 
maybe  they  wann't, 


Well.  If  I  said  yes  and  If  I  said 
I  wouldn't  be  tellinn  the  truth, 
really  couldn't  tell  one  wav  or 
I  went  to  n^eetings  thne  Hnme- 
werp  ('omiir  I  Hint  and 
It  cuuld  hu\c  L'crn  and 


ni;i'b<>   they  \v.»«n't. 


"Question. 
Conjmunii! 
any  branch 


Have  you  l)ern  a  member  of  the 

Piutv  o[    the   Ui  ;'c'i   Mfntti  or 


■  r  .iffilla'  e  cr  orn'inl/.r  . 
nnnie  or  any  •Itniliir  tiunir' 

"AoK^er    Knowunjiy     I    haven't; 


I.  by  thKt 


no. 


"Question  Do  you  believe  that  member- 
ship m  the  Communist  Party  now  Is  a  law- 
ful political  purpose'' 

"Answ.  r  No  1  can't  atiswer  questions 
about  that  because  I  don't  know.  If  Con- 
gref*  says  It  Is  unlawful.  It  is  unlawful. 
If  It  isn  t.  It  Isn't.  I  don't  know.  If  I  got 
the  question  right.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  I  am  not  trying  to  confuse 
you.  •  •  •  I  am  trying  to  find  out  your 
feeUngs  '(VAurd  communism 

".\nswer  Naturally  I  don't— communism 
or  (socialism,  I  don't  care  what  party  It  Is 
hera  or  any  place  else,  if  it  has  anything  to 
do  Ivlth  overthrowing  the  Government  by 
forc^  and  violence.  I  don't  agree  with  It,  no. 


whf 


Juestion.  What  was  your  Impression  of 
the  Communist  Party  was  trying  to  do? 
knswer.  Well,  the  only  thing  I  heard  in 
those  days  was  more  relief  and  more  work. 
and  I  never  heard  anything  else,  no  violent 
ovei't.hrow  of  the  Government,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  anyplace  I  went  to  meet- 
ing.'i  was  always  more  work  and  more  food. 

"Questio  1.  As  far  as  you  know,  that  was 
what  the  Communist  Party  stood  for  during 
thai!  period? 

".Answer  I  don't  know  If  they  stood  for 
ihats.  but  I  never  heard  anything  against  It." 

With  thin  evidence  and  this  testimony  In 
mind.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  four  Juitlces  of 
thi>  U  S   Svipreme  Court  concurred  in  saying: 

■  One  wh  >  reads  the  whole  of  this  record 
canaot  put  It  down  withotit  feeling  that  here 
Is  a,  man  neither  con^tMrat  irlal,  dangerous, 
cuniilng.  nor   knowledgeable  " 

Wtth  a  niln  ri'v  f  the  Court,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  h  s  r.figlitiors  who  concur  with  us 
I  suy;  Willie  "represents  a  microscopic  ele- 
metu  In  the  ranks  of  "ur  labor  force  who 
was  caught  vip  In  u  nio>ri;'.c;  ■  whoM  Ide- 
ology   he    did    not    vuidei-.taiul    and    whose 


if 


the 


'.rHdiT-i    ipcke    m    terms 
hMi^.|fry  and  Jobs  fur  t.hf    :\ 
A   iivm   who  has  lived    li   ic 

liu':i;;    IT  11,'  h   ■  ■'.    111".    :!Ir    -  \: 
I ;', '.  i   i-\,  li'   I    1     1.  '  t   u  I'.i.ii    !  1 

we;  1  utterly  devoid  of  any  •tuliter  Impltca- 

iior,»  " 

rt)e    technlrnl   legal  question  resolved  by 
the  ^^uprelt>e  Court   in  the  Nlukknnen  cnee 


bread    for 

n'.p'.    vifl     • 

;  !■'.  I'l  V  :i.i"an- 
.1  !  not  be  sent 
"  I ''Card  reveali 


w  >  ■<   y,  1 1  r '  h  c  ;■    ' 
Wl,,|r   «ul)ji  f! 


/■■• 
n. 

|-  , 

iiMr; 


or  f>n/i  iti 
"HveCl  lilin 
y     /Vi/.ff 

H:i!v»nn    a  I 
nhoMfn    tl:.i'    :.c 
lie     ^^^n         i   ,1 : 
till-    ConunMn, 
dUtilM't  iu;i    :ii 
that  he  till!  >.' 
Ro*M(0  I'    v,i'<  Iw- 
p\ll«*  of  t  hi\'  parti 
the  Jiaity  tuay  we 
of  apy     politiral  ' 


dence  ngnlnit  him  mndt 
(It  portation  under  the  rule 
^47  US   Saa  (1»A4)),  or 
'  under  the  rule  of  Kaivoltit 
t?«     lia    (111^7)).     Under 
m    be    deported    If    It    Is 
iird  the  party  aware  that 
ill)    ornnnirntlou    Known    ns 
Party   which  npernt««  »■  r 
e  political  orjrnnlwtlon,  nnd 
'  M<  own  free  will,    Under 
-lit  'lint  the  dominating  Im- 
u   iiien's  nfflllntlon  with 
■r  '•  been  wholly  devoid 
itnplloatlnns  «nd  that  the 


recoM  was  '<vi  in«tibstantlnl  to  eetabUth  that 
pefHlonei  s  menUirr^hlp  was  the  kind  of 
mr;(Mn«rul  a'Kociatlou  with  the  pertv  re- 
quirld   by    r,h«  law  to  support    an  order  of 


(loportatlon  In  Nlukkiuien  a  bare  nntjorlty 
of  the  Court  in  a  very  short  per  curiam 
opinion  reaolved  this  i»sue  against  WtUie 
stating   In   part; 

"The  determination  •  •  •  turns  on  eval- 
uation of  the  testimony  before  the  district 
court.  •  •  •  An  able  judge  found  that  pell- 
tloner  In  denying  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  unlike  Rowoidt  who  admitted 
membtrehlp  but  accounted  for  its  innocence, 
'perjured  himself  before  and  I  believe  per- 
jured hlmieir  today,'  We  cannot  any  that 
his  nndlngi,  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
were  clearly  erroneous  and  dn  not  aup))ort 
the  conclusion  of  both  the  lower  cotirts  " 

However,  the  four  justices  who  dissented 
•tated ; 

"Tlie  case  Is  on  all  fours  with  Rmroldt  v. 
Pfrfrttn  (3ftB  US  115),  The  'solidity  of 
proof  (Id  at  120)  required  for  the  severe 
conseqviences  of  the  deportation  of  a  man 
who  came  here  when  he  was  less  than  1 
year  old,  whose  only  memory  of  life  Is  In  this 
land,  and  who  has  lived  here  over  60  years 
has  not  been  met.  The  'meaningful  asso- 
elation'  with  the  party  which  the  Rewoldt 
case  requires  (Id.  at  120)  simply  has  not  been 
established  here  In  this  case,  as  In  Rowoidt. 
petitioner's  association  with  the  party  was 
■wholly  devoid  of  any  "political"  Implica- 
tions'  (Id.  at  120)  " 

Needless  to  say  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  dissenting  opinion.  But  I 
want  to  make  It  very  clear  to  everyone  that 
this  bill  for  the  relief  of  Willie  Nlukkanen 
Is  not  going  to  have  any  effect  whatever  on 
future  determinations  by  the  Court  nor  will 
It  in  any  way  modify  the  law  under  which 
the  deportation  order  was  Issued  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  also  that  what  the  courts 
are  doing  In  cases  like  this  Is  determining 
whether  or  not  a  particular  law  written  and 
passed  by  the  Congress  requires  the  deporta- 
tion of  a  particular  alien.  As  the  judge  of 
the  district  court  said: 

"The  right  to  terminate  hospitality  to 
aliens  and  the  grounds  u}X)n  which  such 
determination  shall  be  based  are  matters 
solely  for  the  resjaon^lblllty  of  Congress  and 
are  wholly  outside  the  power  of  the  court 
to  control  Niukkanen  v  Boyd  (148  P.  Supp 
108,  107  (DC.  Greg  1966))  citing  HarMadfi^ 
V  Shaughneaay  (342  U.S.  680,  587  697 
(1063)  )." 

In  determlnlnq  that  there  la  no  need  for 
the  deportation  of  Willie  Nhikkanen  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress  will  be  acting 
In  the  spirit  of  a  statement  cited  in  a  mem- 
orandum submitted  to  this  body  by  Senator 
McCarran  In  1061  when  the  queatlon  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "membera  of  or  aJBII- 
ated  with"  In  the  Internal  Stourlty  Act  waa 
being  eonaldered  by  the  Senate: 

Congress  cou'd  not  have  Intended  to  au- 
thorise the  wholesale  deportation  of  allena 
who.  accidentally,  artlflclnlly,  or  uncon- 
aclously  In  appearance  only,  are  found  to  be 
members  of  ur  are  affiliated  with  an  oruanl- 
ant  Ion  of  whoae  platform  and  purpoaea  they 
have  no  real  knowledge.  Colder  v  ."»*re/nnff- 
(on  (208  P  17  (DO  Mnsa  1910).  oiled  at 
07  CoNONKnaioNAL  RieroRD  8971). 

Mr,  MORSE,  Lttitly.  Mr.  Pii'Mih  iii,  I 
ii>k  unar.iiiuni'*  con.sciu  (liui  tiic  8u- 
prcmt*  CouiL  (iiTMon,  which  i,>  not  very 
Irngthy.  be  printed  in  the  Hk  «ind  ui  Uus 
point, 

There  being  no  oii  .-ciion  {Ur  tlorihion 
WM  oitlered  to  be  piin'cd  m  ilir  Riioiid. 
MfoUowi: 

BitracMi  Couar  or  ini.  u.mimi  hi  a  it-     No 
130-    O-TuakH    TkaM,    IWAU     W'ni.u    Nivk- 

K/fNUN,      Mf  ,      PiCTJTtiiNKa       I         E       D        MC- 

AnKANura.  i;ri\--ON  Watt  o»  CrsrioHASi  ro 

TICK    LNITICO    HrATKa    COI'ST    o»     Afl'tAI  s    (OS 

THE  Ninth  Ciacurr 

April  18,  loeu 
Per  curiam:   The  petitioner  sought  relief 
fi'un»  an  order  directing  his  deportation  on 
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the  ground  that  aa  an  alien  he  had  become 
after  entering  the  United  Htataa.  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  within  the  mpaninK 
of  the  Act  of  October   10.  1018.  us  umendcii 
by  aectlon  22  of   the  Internal   Hccurlty   Act 
of    1980     04    Btat     087,     1()(K1      The    dlntrlct 
court,  after  hearing   denied  the  i>etltlon.  146 
P.  Supp    10«    and   the  Court   of   Appeals  nf- 
nrmed  (341  P   ad  HSU)       Invoking  RDunldt  v 
r   "iltu   (;K)a  UH    11.\)   dtuUled  after  II. r  (.■- 
I  .      :  -!   bin  depoiUitl  m.  i)etiti()nfr  n.i.iht  .a. 
adiiUnUii.^tar  iincjii   idriatum  if  his  status. 
U])on   lu^  dental   by    Ut*   Raitd   uf  InuQlgra- 
tlun  Ap|>eals  ho  be«i<n  the  judicial  proceed- 
ing inunedlutely  before  us  fur  review.     After 
a  hearing,  the  district  court  agftln  denied  his 
petition  for  relief  and  the  court  of  appeals 
affirmed  the  order  ol  the  district  court  i28ft 
P.  ad  838) .    The  ultltitate  queatlon  Is  whether 
petitioner  la  subjec,  to  deportation   under 
Galmn   v.  Pr9is    (34'r  U.S.  632)    or   la  auved 
from   It   under   Rov^Adt    v.   Ptr/rtto,  tupra. 
The  determination    :>f   this  Issue   lurus  on 
evaluation  of  the  t«;itlmony  before  the  dis- 
trict court,  In  light  of  Oalvati  v.  Press,  supra, 
and   Rowoidt   v.   Pcr'ctto.   supra.     Such   as- 
sessment largely  depends  on  the  credibility 
of  the  testimony  on  'vhlch  the  district  Judge 
based  his  Judgment,  particularly  that  of  the 
petitioner  hUn^elf.  whom  the  Judge  saw  and 
heard.     An  able  Judge  found  that  petitioner 
In  denjrlnp   memberslUp   In   the   Communist 
Party,  unlike  Rowolc  t   who  admitted   mem- 
bership,  see   355   U£.,    at    116-117.    but    ac- 
counted for  Its  Innocence,  "perjured  himself 
before,    and    I   bellev»   perjured   himself   to- 
day."    We  cannot  sasr  that  his  findings,  af- 
firmed by  the  court  of  appeals,  were  clearly 
erroneous  and  do  not  support  the  conclusion 
of  both  the  lower  cojrts. 
Judgment    afOrmcd. 
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Mp.  JusTicr  Douglas,  With  Whom  tuz  Ciiizr 
JtTSTici,  M>.  Justice  Black,  and  Mk.  Jus- 
Tici  Brcknan  Conitr,   Disse>jttnc 
Petitioner   was    born    in   Finland    In    1008; 
and  came  here  when   ne  was  less  than  a  year 
old  and   has  rp«idc>d    lere  ever  since.     He  Is 
married  to  a  native-born  citlaen:   he  served 
honorably  In  our  Arm;-;  and  he  l-.as  no  crimi- 
nal  record    of   any   kind   except   for   a  petty 
offense,  back  In  1930. 

The  evidence  againut  petitioner  waa  given 
by  two  wttnesMB  whC'  had  once  been  Com- 
munists, one  of  whom  petitioner  swore  he 
never  knew.     They  tistmed   that  petitioner 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Pi\rtv  from 
1037  to  1039  In  Portland.  Orcg      One  of  them 
testified  that  petitioner  had  assisted  in  the 
circulation   of   «   psptr.   Labor   N.  w    Dialer, 
which  apparently  w.»s  an  organ  of  the  party. 
n>ere  was  evidence  he  paid  dues  to  the  party 
of  as  rents  a  month  and  that  he  attended 
both  open  and  oloeed  meetings  of  the  party 
■ut  even  these  two  ex-Communlsts  who  ap- 
peared ngninst  petitlorer  aald  U)at  there  waa 
no  dlscuaaion  of  wayi.  and  nieana  to  over- 
throw  the  aovernmoiit  at  thoae  meeiln|i. 
that  only  problema  »u.h  &a  labor  condlilona. 
relief,    and    the   like    were    dlacussed.    One 
also  swore  that  petitioner  never  advoctied 
ih»  tnerUirow   of   thi    aovernment.     Pell- 
tloner  a  intereat  In  the  party,  «cr<irdl)i|  to 
one  of  those  hix-iile  witneaaea,  was  as  a  result 
t>f  "the  Burierlnga  of  the  people  in  the  de« 
presslon;"   Rud    hi   woa   "very   aympathetic 
toward  thrir  welfare  "    This  wltnea*  agretd 
that  petitioner  wbb  not  an  intolieetual  In- 
||>rpat»d  In  "theory"  or  ")>oiitictii  ipNcui.».ion  ' 
'naintaraats  were  '  m  hirud  ami  n  tirt  to|,i,-» 

of    the  day.    what    to    i,,    |,,|     u;,rn.i.;,.Mnrnl 

*nd  relief,"  Nor  had  ).riiiioi,,.,  ...i  taught 
the  CommtMiUt  doctj-i;ip  n-r  di'tniniird  Its 
llteralurp.  cxcppt  f.>r  t  le  l^ilx.r  New  Dc  Uer. 
These  two  ex-Con>ii  \n\lsts  trctiflrd  t.liat 
petitioner  attended  tiai  crs  that  the  partv  ar- 
raiuP.I  m  Portland  Hat  they  *nkl  he  nevir 
hehl  an  offii-r  In  Iho  pa  t\  nor  was  r\<ir  rir.- 
plovrd  by  tiir  puri.v.  n.^r  v^»«  rvcr  a  r  la  ■ 
Wonary"  m  t)>p  schhp  of  represrnting  tJie 
parly,     He   nllen(lr<|    a    leglnnal    n>eetlng   at 


Aberdeen  Wa»h  whe,'^  various  sppaU.-rs 
Hccordlng  U)  one  e«-Communlst,  Rave  ^•low- 
Ing  Hocounts  of  their  work  for  the  party 
"mure  or  1pm  fnbrlcatinK"  their  m(  hieve- 
inints 

We    know    trnni    petit  loner'r    li),s    thi.t    hr 
was    not    aequsmtpfi    wMh    tl.r    c.menlloiuU 
Coinmnnmt     ;itr-,ituir     inin    notninp    came 
frotn  fhr  !..!.»     r   hie  nrcusi-ri.  that  cIrniPd  it 
Onr  who   ^t,■^,\.    , ,,,,   ^lioir  (,•    ),;•    rr.  ord   cini- 

'lot  put  It  down  without  ft-cllng  iimi  here 
la  a  man  neither  conspiratorial,  d;>ngero\u. 
cunning,  nor  knowledgrat);r  ^r1ltlnn^r  a 
painter  by  trade — represrnif  a  m  (..•iosco).ii 
element  in  the  ranks  of  oor  inhor  iorc«-  \»i  o 
waa  caught  up  in  a  nn  \enirnt  whoup  idp. 
ology  he  did  not  understand  and  whour 
leaders  spoke  in  terms  of  )>r<nd  for  the 
hiuiBty.  and  Jobs  for  the  uncmiilnyed,  He 
has  recently  earned  about  $4,000  a  vear:  he 
bought  a  home  for  US. 100  (which' Is  now 
worth  from  IC.OOO  lo  90,800  subject  to  a 
•2.600  mortgage);  and  he  has  perst>nal  prop- 
erty. Including  a  car.  worth  $2,000. 

■nils  Is  the  background  against  which  the 
following  testimony  can  be  best  understood 

"Question.  In  the  Finnish  Hall  or  any- 
where else  did  you  attend  Communist  Party 
meetings? 

"Answer.  WeU.  If  I  said  yes  and  If  I  said 
no  maybe  I  wouldn't  be  telling  the  truth, 
because  I  really  couldn't  tell  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  went  to  meetings  there.  Some- 
times mnybe  they  were  Communist,  and 
maybe  they  wasnt.  It  could  have  been  and 
maybe  they  wasn't. 

•  •  •  .  . 
"Qucftlon.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the 

Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  or 
any  branch  of  affiliate  or  organization  by 
that  name  or  any  similar  name? 

Answer.  Knowingly,  I  haven't,  no. 

•  •  •  •  » 
"Question.  Do  you   believe   that  member- 
ship In  the  Communist  Party  now  is  a  law- 
ful political  purpose? 

"Answer.  No.  I  cant  answer  questions 
about  that  because  I  dont  know.  If  Con- 
gre?s  says  It  is  unlawful,  it  Is  unlawful,  if 
It  Isn't,  it  ian't.  I  don't  know,  if  i  got  the 
question  right,  I  don't  know. 

"Question  I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  you. 
•  •  •  I  am  trying  to  And  out  your  feelings 
toward  communism, 

•Answer  Naturally  I  don't— communism 
or  soclallfm,  I  don't  care  what  party  It  Is 
here  or  anyplace  else.  If  It  haa  anything  to 
dj  with  overthrowing  the  goverment  by 
force  and  violence  I  don't  agree  with  It.  no. 
•  •  •  •  » 

"Question  What  was  yotir  Impreaalon  of 
what  the  Communist  Party  whs  trying  to 
do? 

"Antwcr,  Well,  the  oiUy  thing  I  heard  In 
thoee  daya  waa  more  relief  and  more  work, 
and  I  never  heard  onyihliig  else;  no  violent 
owrthmw  of  the  Oovernment.  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  anyplace  I  went  tn  meet- 
Inga  waa  alwa>-B  moie  work  and  more  fc^od 

"Queetlon,  Aa  far  .ns  vtai  know,  that  waa 
what  tht  Oummunlst  Iom  Mood  for  during 
that  perlodf 

"Anawer.  Z  don't  kikow  if  they  bkkkI  f(»r 
that,  but  I  never  heard  anythlni;  against  It." 

The  civae  la  on  all  Tnirs  win.   iu>u.>uii  y. 
Prrfrtto    (888   U.S.    118),      I'l.c      h  iidify    ,,f 
proof"  (Id.  at  190)   requlri'd   '  i   tic  •<r\r(r 
consequences  of  the  dtportailon   of  a    man 
who  came  here  whtn  he  was  lesx  t.hnt\  i  year 
ui,  whoee  only  memory  of  life  Is  in  ik  n  i.nit. 
luul  who  haa  llvad  htrt  over  80  year*,  ha*  not 
been    met.     Th9   "meanliujrni    a»n<H':i»tiun' 
with  the  party  which  the  I!  iwoUit  case  rr- 
qulree  (Id,  nt  120'   Klmply  has  not  hern  es- 
tablished here,     in  this  ra.»r    as  In  Jtowold* 
petitioner's  aaeocintum   with   thr  p-iriv   was 
wholly    devoid    of    any    '(x^lltlcal'    linpllcn- 
iiona"  I  Id.  at  190). 

Tho  testimony  of  iiie  two  cx-roinmunl»t» 
upon  wlilch  petitioner  is  being  banislied  hiui 


never  been  heard  by  a  cmirt  T»>e  only  teetl- 
mony  taken  by  t>ie  district  court  was  that  of 
the   ppttt  inner    and    his   character    witnesses 

The  district  judpe  believed  the  witnessen 
apalnM  Niukkanf-n  by  vlrt.ie  of  hnvinp  read 
t'lr  satTip  recnnl  \ht\[  t«  now  la  rorr  tins 
C'>urt  His  impression  of  tVeIr  crrdibtliiv 
cm  bn  no  more  reliable  than  mir  own  Cer- 
tainly  then    his   conclusion   that    prtltionfr 

I'l-rJtirMl  hlnurlf  before  and  •  •  •  per- 
Jured  himself  t ofiny"  dons  not  i^reil'ide  this 
Court'K  review  of  <  hr  evidence  ajmlnn  him. 
Apart  from  that  the  evidencr  w  ni!d  be  far 
too  rnciiprr  tn  f-tsblwh  tlir  rnrnnlngful 
r>'f.n<Matlon  •  which  we  required  In  the 
r?owoldt  Case 

ri  r  unanirnliv  of  all  the  Anders  of  fact 
In  the  Howoldt  c;ise  (Id,  at  110)  that 
Rowoidt  Whs  a  "niemher"  of  tlie  party  and 
his  refusal  to  aiihwrr  when  asked  In  the  de- 
portation proceedings  whether  he  had  ever 
been  a  member  of  the  Commtinlst  Party,  did 
not  stop  lis  from  declaring  that  "the  record 
before  us  i^  all  too  Insubstantial  to  support 
the  order  of  deportation"  (id.,  at  121).  The 
unanimity  of  the  finders  of  fact  In  the  pres- 
ent case  should  likewise  be  no  barrier  to  our 
entry  of  a  Just  decree.  A  man  who  has  lived 
here  for  every  meaningful  month  of  his  en- 
tire life  should  not  be  sent  Into  exile  for 
act.8  which  this  record  reveals  were  utterly 
devoid  of  any  sinister  implication. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
my  plea  by  .-^ayinp  I  am  satisfied  If  Mem- 
bers of  the  ConTres,';  will  read  the  record 
of  the  case,  they  will  arree  with  me  that, 
although  it  is  Kood  politics  to  wave  the 
flag  in  regard  to  such  a  case  as  this,  I 
believe  we  ought  to  rise  above  our  emo- 
tions in  a  matter  such  as  this  and  .see 
to  it  that  we  do  justice  to  cur  country  by 
not  letting  the  world  receive  notice  that 
we  are  going  to  be  niilty  of  the  kind  of 
an  inhumanity  to  man  which.  In  my 
judgment.  Is  proposed  in  regard  to  this 
pai'ticular  individual. 


FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES  PAY 

Mr.  MOn.-E.  Mr.  Pi-csldoiit.  yester- 
day I  submitted  lo  the  Semite  Cumnm- 
tee  on  Post  omce  and  Civil  .Service  u 
stalemciit  in  support  of  what  I  b<llpve 
to  be  u  completely  mcrltonnu."!  pnv  in- 
creftge  for  our  Pedrrul  emj)loy(T,s  i  u,.k 
unanlmoua  consent  that  my  stutomrnt 
be  Inserted  at  thl.s  point  in  my  n>mu:k;.. 

There  being  no  objcciion.s,  thi  Mau- 
mt-nl  wa.s  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Uk'omp,  ufc  Juliowii; 

STATfUfNT  or  SaNAToa  W.\vNr  Moaai  Brros* 
SkNAit  CoMiarrTrK  on  P^i^•r  orncs  ano 
(•r\rt    >niM.  r    in   MorviSi    (,»    Kki-mim.   I'av 

! '     'o  ^    I    I  r-.r-i  A  1  u  V    M  sv   i  :j    iiitio 

Mi,  Ch.ilr  ii.ai.  ami  iiniiibMii  of  tlie  mm- 
mlttee.  I  come  belnre  ymi  today  i-  i,i(ici 
that  you  g:vr  ri.ti.ent  luid  fi.voruh;.  (  i,- 
alderatlon  to  a  i<iiini  pay  iricrt-aM-  ni.i  I'lU 

•eMlOn  Whli  li   wi:i  Inireafr  thr  C(.rnpeiiiiat  ,,,n 
of  postal  aial    I  1  ill  la;    cnipio\ci  .   by    m    ji-nM 

I'  pu'cenl. 

There  Is  iioi:  'm;  iu«ki<-  abont  (>  prrcrnt  it 
could  hr  H)  percriit  nr  li  prrcriit  nr  r\rii 
ii>  ire  l(  J\iiiinr(l  hv  the  fads  of  Die  inatiT 
1  am  nuK'KcM  iiivr  u  percent  to  yi  \i  u,.  mu 
iMn;in  ln-iiie  c  Mly.  which  wooUl  he  nd- 
.'I  I'd  npoMi  i!ir  cornpleiion  of  «\icii  r.ri'c^- 
^a^y  and  uverdur  rtudln*  a*  ttip  adnvlniKt'  i- 
tliir\  hii->  Indicated  it  \^  c  aidtctinu  Ii,  ri.y 
.ludKtncnt.  at)  objective  study  w.vild  nf.ow 
that  tite  U  percent  figure  Is  a  low  fljrure  wnd 
that  an  eqviltable  uicrease  Wi,uUl  be  s  hlghsr 
percrnlagr  nnjount 

Parilv  of  Incime  tor  re<lerttl  eniployens,  bjr 
wliiih  I  mean  »  fair  day'»  j<a>   f  t  <u.  J.    nenl 
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day's  work,  corrected  when  neceu&ry  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  coat  of  living  tuid  In- 
creases In  productivity,  la  a  goal  to  whlcli 
we  should  dedicate  ourselves.  Those  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  Oovernment  should  be 
a  model  employer  have  a  responsibility  to 
vote  for  Justified  p>ay  increase  legislation 
when  it  comes  before  us.  It  Is  this  parity 
of  income  baaed  upon  the  1039  standard 
which    we  should  enact   as  a  minimum. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  in  a  special 
relationship  of  trust  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  whose  beet  Interests  we  are  sworn 
to  uphold,  and  to  the  men  and  women 
who.  by  freely  entering  into  our  postal  and 
classlfled  services,  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  a  lifetime  of  service  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. By  doing  so.  the  scientists  who  worlc 
In  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  agricultural 
and  veterinary  specialists  who  guard  our 
health,  the  indispensable  agents  who  worlc  In 
Internal  Revenue  and  the  postal  employees 
who  deliver  cur  mail,  to  name  but  a  few  of 
the  many  important  service  functions  per- 
formed for  our  citizens,  have  all  surrendered 
the  accepted  rights  of  labor  in  private  in- 
dustry to  improve  economic  status  by  work 
stoppage.  They  have  dciie  this  because  their 
service  is  vital  to  our  national  community 
and  cannot  be  interrupted.  Tiiey  therefore 
have  a  Just  and  continuing  claim  upon  us 
as  legislators  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment 

I  very  much  regret,  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served In  the  press,  that  the  administration 
does  not  recognize  this  elementary  respon- 
sibility to  our  Federal  employees.  I  have 
heard  that  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  stigma- 
tize the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
by  inferring  that  the  Congress  is  callously 
manipulating  the  Federal  emploype  I  am 
reminded  that  once  before,  not  too  many 
years  ago.  a  Cabinet  rank  appointee  of  the 
President,  went  so  far  in  connection  with  a 
pay  bill  for  which  credit  was  lat«r  claimed 
by  the  administration,  to  say  that  Federal 
pay  Increase  proposals  of  the  Congress  were 
a  cruel  hoax  upon  the  Federal  employee 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  scarecrow  argu- 
ment should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — 
the  substitution  of  semantics  for  needed 
action. 

The  administration  wants  to  delay  needed 
upward  adjustment  of  pay  schedules  unde; 
the  guise  of  a  study  completion.  By  ac- 
ceding to  this  delaying  tactic  what  really 
is  accomplished?  The  saving  of  some  money 
which  should  have  been  paid  at  an  earlier 
date.  It  is  the  repudiation  of  a  Just  debt 
If  the  facts  you  have  elicited  warrant  an  in- 
crease at  this  time,  then  we  should  face  up 
to  the  problem  and   vrtc  the  increase  now 

Since  1939  there  have  been  increases  in 
productivity  of  postal  and  Federal  employees 
which  should  be  icept  in  mind.  Since  19,39 
there  has  also  been  Imposed  upon  the  Fed- 
eral employee  the  same  bv.rden  of  tax  which 
:s  borne  by  all  our  citizens  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  traditionally  lower  wages  for 
Federril  workers  were,  in  large  part,  once 
justified  by  the  tax  free  nature  of  their  in- 
come But  this  Justification  died  with  the 
imposition  of  taxes.  State  and  Federal,  upon 
the  Government  worker  two  decades  or  more 
ago.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  Is  the  g-iide 
and  principle  which  should  determine  our 
action.  We  siiould  not  expect  the  Federal 
employee,  any  more  than  we  should  expect 
the  farmer,  or  the  industrial  worker  to  sub- 
sidize, by  low  pay,  the  balance  of  our  econ- 
omy An  argument  to  the  contrary,  an  argu- 
ment based  upon  a  feared  inflationary  im- 
pact of  a  Federal  pay  raise,  is  an  argument. 
in  effect,  for  forced  and  uncompensated 
labor 

A  remedy  for  the  .supposed  Inflationary 
situation  which  might  develop,  and  I  havie 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  develop.  lies 
not  in  restricting  arbitrarily  the  Just  reward 
for  conscientiously  performed  work.  It  may 


He  riither  Ir  changea  In  our  Income  tax  struc- 
ture. I  noie  that  the  administration  is  not 
hesitant  tc  inflate  the  coat  of  living  by 
poatiil  rate  increases  and  Increases  in  gaso- 
line taxes. 

It  may  b*  that  there  are  a  few  grave  in- 
equities in  our  classiflcation  system  in  both 
postal  and  dvll  service.  If  so.  these  inequi- 
ties ehould  be  rectified  upon  the  basis  of  an 
objective  and  scientific  study.  But  the  study 
should  not  be  used  aa  a  cloak  for  doing 
nothing  ab<)ut  an  immediate  and  pressing 
prohdem. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask  the  chair- 
man and  hi!,  distinguished  committee  to  give 
careful  heec  to  the  Just  recommendations  of 
tiie  rcprese  itatives  of  the  employees  who 
have  appeared  before  you  in  support  of  an 
immediate  i)ay  raise,  and  in  reporting  a  bill 
to  cUj  so  w'.tlioxit  prejudice  to  any  further 
upwRrd  ad  ustments  which  may  later  be 
iound  to  be  necessary 


AMENDMENT  OF  MENOMINEE  IN- 
DIANS ACT.  RELATING  TO  TERMI- 
NATION OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
OVER  TRIBAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WII  EY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  de- 
teiTDine  whether  or  not  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tube  may  require  additional 
time — beycnd  December  31,  1960 — for 
tf^rraination  of  Fedei-al  control  over 
tiioal  alTairs. 

A$  we  a;  I  well  appreciate,  the  termi- 
nation of  l'"'ederal  control  involves  com- 
plex econor.nic,  legal,  and  social  problems. 
Prior  to  en  ictment  of  Public  Law  85-488. 
providing  for  termination  of  Federal  con- 
ti-ol.  I  poih,ed  out  that  I  was  opposed  to 
a  December  31,  1960,  deadline. 

Unfortur.ately,  however,  this  was  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time. 

In  view  o:  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved, how  ever,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  enable  the  Secretary  of  In- 
teiior — intimately  acquainted  with  tribal 
affairs — to  determine  whether  or  not  ad- 
ditional time  would  be  necessary. 

As  we  know,  the  Secretary  is  charged, 
also,  with  ine  responsibility  of  approving 
a  plan  for  control  of  tribal  a.ssets  after 
termination  of  Federal  control. 

A3  of  n)w,  there  is  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  tribe  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  deadline — even  though  the 
Statp  of  Wisconsin — and  the  tribe  it- 
self—has taken  extensive  measures  to 
deal  with  Ihe  involved  problems.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  proposing  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  be  provided  with  au- 
thority to  extend  the  date  of  termina- 
tion-^if  deemed  advisable  both  in  the 
interest  of  t  he  tribe  and  the  Nation.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  enable  the  tribe 
to  put  its  affairs  in  order  so  a.s  to  enable 
It  to  integrf  te  properly  into  the  economy 
of  the  State. 

I  believe  his  is  a  realistic  and  justified 
approach. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  apparently 
will  be  a  short  session — and  tei-mination 
of  control  ends  December  31.  1960 — I 
would  sincerely  hope  that  the  Intei-ior 
Comjnittee  would  find  it  possible  to  act 
expeditious: y  on  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  in  t  le  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <55.  3544  >  to  amend  the 
Menominee  Termination  Act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wiley,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ir-sular  Affaiis,  aiid  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Repretentattves  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  17.  1954  (88  Stat  252).  as 
amended  (25  U  S.C  891 1.  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  13  as  follows; 

"Sec  13  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  more  time  is  needed  t>efore 
the  transfer  of  property  to  the  tribe  or  a 
tribal  corporation  on  December  31.  1960.  as 
provided  in  section  8  of  this  Act.  and  before 
a  termination  of  Federal  responsibility  for 
furnishing  supervision  and  services  to  the 
tribe  on  December  31.  1960.  as  provided  in 
section  7  of  this  Act,  he  Is  authorized  to 
postpone  such  transfer  of  property  and 
termination  of  Federal  responsibility  to  a 
date    he   determines    Is    reasonable." 


LEASING  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS  BY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  law  under  which  the  University  of 
Alaska  is  authorized  to  lease  public  lands 
granted  to  it. 

As  the  law  is  now  worded,  the  uni- 
versity can  lea5;e  this  land  only  at  public 
auction.  Experience  has  indicated  that 
higher  prices  for  this  land  can  be  ob- 
tained through  sealed  competitive  bids. 
This  is  the  method  utilized  by  the  State 
in  leasing  its  own  lands.  There  seems  no 
valid  reason  for  the  use  of  different 
methods  by  two  instrumentalities  of  the 
same  State.  It  is  much  too  confusing 
for  prospective  lessees.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing,  therefore,  would  permit  the 
University  of  Alaska  to  utilize  the  same 
method,  namely  sealed  competitive  bid- 
ding, employed  by  the  State  itself  in 
leasing  public  lands 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3545'  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  act  of  Jfnuaiy  21.  1929.  48  U.S.C. 
354a'ci,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced bv  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett'.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  NEED  TO  INCREASE  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  REVOLVING 
FUND  IN  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Piesident.  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  fiom  Montana  (Mr. 
Murray!  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  18.  1934     48  Stat.  986  i. 

One  of  the  major  issues  before  Con- 
gress which  concerns  many  of  us.  and 
is  discussed  periodically,  is  what  can  be 
done  to  revitalize  our  Fedei-al  Indian  pol- 
icy. The  predominant  views  can  be  di- 
vided into  thre<?  categories. 
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Flist.  there  a  e  those  who  believe  that 
our  Indians  should  be  protected  and 
sheltered  as  wards  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  as  long  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves will  accept  it. 

Second,  there  are  those  who  would  ter- 
minate Federal  control  over  the  Indian 
leseivations  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I 
might  add  that  the  most  obvious  result 
of  such  a  policy  would  be  to  turn  over  a 
welfai-e  problerr  of  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment to  the  individual  States  and  coun- 
ties. 

Third,  and  this  is  a  policy  to  which  I 
subscribe,  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  see  that  these  folks  are 
properly  educa;,ed  and  encouraged  to 
help  themselve;;  iii  addition  to  seeing 
that  the  needy  Indian  is  pi-op>erly  cared 
for;  developing  the  Indian  so  that  he 
will  break  the  t;es  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  his  own  accord. 

I  do  not  feel  i  hat  the  Indians  want  to 
be  under  the  piotective  wing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  forever,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  like  to  be  tieated  as  the 
rest  of  us  are.  But  the  ma.iority  of  our 
Indian  resei-vat.on5,  e.-^pecially  those  in 
Montana,  are  not  blessed  with  sufficient 
resources  and  income  to  enable  them  to 
do  anything  ab<)ut  improving  their  own 
living  and  econ  jmic  conditions. 

In  Montana  we  have  a  reseivatlon 
made  up  of  Nor  hern  Cheyenne  Indians. 
I  have  spoken  of  these  people  often. 
They  are  vei-y  fne  people,  but  they  live 
on  a  reservatio;i  which  is  ble'^sed  with 
fewer  resources  than  most  aieas  in  the 
country.  In  fact,  many  of  these  people 
live  under  the  worst  kind  of  circum- 
stances. I  have  done  my  utmost  to  as- 
sist them,  and  they  have  made  a  very 
honest  effort  to  help  improve  their  own 
situation. 

Just  recently  the  Northein  Cheyenne 
Tiibal  Council  submitted  a  very  fine 
imaginative  progiam  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  reservation.  It  was  not  a 
grandio.se  plan,  out  was  one  which  they 
could  handle  themselves  The  tribal 
council  received  -ncouragement  fiom  the 
Bureau  of  Indiiin  Affaiis  officials  and 
even  submitted  the  plan  to  Washington 
However,  that  i.<-  as  far  as  the  proposal 
has  gone.  In  oider  to  implement  these 
economic  develcpment  programs  these 
folks  need  monty  As  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  know  the  tribal  revolving 
credit  fund  is  ovcrcommitted  Without 
a  loan  these  tribal  groups  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  their  land  pui chase  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  their  reseration.  The  increased 
amount  of  land  sales  is  indeed  disheart- 
ening and  tend;;  to  dissipate  the  land 
area  on  their  re.'ervation 

I  might  point  out  here  that  I  have  felt 
for  sometime  that  when  termination 
does  come  it  do^js  not  necessarily  need 
to  mean  the  end  of  the  reseivation  unit. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  reservation  can- 
not continue  to  junction  in  some  corpo- 
rate form  after  termination  and  the  re- 
lease of  Federal  ( onti-ol.  But  if  many  of 
the  reservations  are  to  progress  to  this 
state  they  are  loing  to  need  financial 
assistance. 

With  regard  tc  the  land  sale  matter.  I 
might  point  out  that  I  recognize  the 
right  of  an  individual  Indian  to  sell  the 


land  that  is  his  o\^ti,  but  I  also  want  to 
see  that  the  tribal  council  la  given  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  its  own  preroga- 
tive of  meeting  the  highest  bid.  This 
certainly  cannot  be  done  if  the  tribal 
council  does  not  have  the  necessary- 
funds  in  their  treasury. 

I  have  joined  my  distinguished  senior 
coUeapue  iMr.  Murray)  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  pi-oposed  legislation  today  which 
would  mciease  the  authoi-izatlon  of  the 
tribal  revolving  credit  fund  in  the  Bu- 
leau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  an  additional 
$15  million  This  would  enable  many  of 
the  tribal  orRanizations  to  have  their 
loan  apiilications  processed  and  thev 
could  then  proceed  with  their  own  in- 
dividual piograms.  The  Department  of 
th-?  Interior  has  given  its  blessing  to  such 
an  inciease  in  its  report  on  heirship  leg- 
islation. I  feel  that  the  present  situa- 
tion demands  that  the  loan  fund  matter 
be  handled  separately  because  of  the 
controversial  nature  and  complexion  of 
the  various  hemship  proposals.  The 
need  for  the  loan  fund  i.<^  immediate. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affau's  has  reported  a  bill  which 
includes  this  $15  million  authorization. 
I  might  point  out  that  this  action  was 
taken  under  the  able  leadership  of  Rep- 
i-e.sentative  James  Haley,  whom  we  all 
know  as  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Af- 
faii-s  Subcommittee  in  the  House.  The 
need  to  replenish  the  revolving  credit 
fund  is  very  serious  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  favoi-ably  at  an  early 
date 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  irom  Idaho 
IMr  Church),  I  know  we  will  get  the 
necessaiy  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  my  colleague  IMr. 
Murray),  relating  to  the  bill,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  leceived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  bill  iS.  3546'  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  18.  1934  i48  Stat  986*.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  ifor  him.self  and  Mr. 
Murrayi.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  refened  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Murray 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Manskield.  in  sp)onsoring 
the  bill  to  Increa-se  the  Indian  Bureau  re- 
volving credit  fund  authorization  from  $10 
million  to  $25  million. 

I  win  explain  briefly  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation. The  revolving  credit  fund  is  now 
overcommitted  This  situation  has  prevailed 
for  some  time  Subsequently,  deserving 
tribes  which  make  reasonable  proposals  for 
loans  are  turned  down.  For  example,  here 
is  what  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Roger  Ernst  told  me  in  a  letter  dated  March 
29. 1960: 

"Unfortunately,  funds  are  not  available  at 
present  to  make  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tril>e  a  loan  of  $550,000  as  contemplated  by 
its  program.  If  the  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates  the  $15  million  increase  in 
the  revolving  fund,  recommended  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  51.  we  shall,  of  course,  pro- 


ceed to  make  funds  available  for  land  pur 
chasee  However,  any  land  purchase*  mnde 
with  revolving  loan  funds  would  have  to  be 
in  accordance  with  a  program  agreed  u{xin 
by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indinn.«  mid  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ' 

As  of  February  29.  1960  according  Ui  Mr 
Ernst,  that  j>«rt  of  the  fund  which  the  li..«n 
would  be  made  was  overcommitted  $1,353  707. 

The  remedy  for  this  sltuntion  is.  in  my 
Judgment,  to  increa-'^e  the  BUihorirj^tion 
promptly  and  appropriate  a  reasonnblr  sum 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation*  bill. 

Tlie  revolving  credit  fund  is  presently  u»e- 
les.*  to  most  trlbe.^  some  of  which  h,'\ve  pro- 
posed sound  huid  acquisition  and  tribal  en- 
t<'rprlse  program.s  which  require  additional 
funds 

I  have  n  very  hlch  regurti  for  the  able,  new 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  hope 
that  he  will  consider  the  projx>sal  which 
Senator  Mansfield  and  I  have  made.  As 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  I  shall 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  toward  im- 
provement of  the  revolving  credit  fund  sit- 
uation. 


RECOVERY  OF  CERTAIN  COSTS  OF 
MEDICAL  CARE  FURNISHED  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  recovery  from  liable 
third  pei-.sons  of  the  cost  of  medical  care 
and  treatment  furmshed  by  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  United  States 
to  ijersons  authorized  by  law  to  receive 
such  care  and  treatment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  an  explanatojT  state- 
ment, pi-epai-ed  by  me,  in  connection 
with  the  bill,  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planatoi-y  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3547'  relating  to  the  re- 
covery from  liable  thiid  per.sons  of  the 
cost  of  medical  care  and  treatment  fur- 
nished by  agencies  and  depmrtment?  of 
the  United  States  to  E>ersons  authorized 
by  law  to  receive  such  care  and  treat- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Byrd  of  Viiginia  Is  as  follows: 

The  bill  relates  to  lack  of  authority  in 
certain  areas  of  the  Government  to  recover 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  medical  services  in 
■'negligent  third-party  cases."  It  is  based  on 
ofllcial  audit  report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  The  lanfruH^f  of 
the  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Senate  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  and  approved  by  the  General 
Accounting  OfHce. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  on  this 
subject  shows  that,  while  provision  Is  made 
for  recovery  of  these  cost*  In  other  areas. 
the  law  without  apparent  reason  is  silent  or 
ln.sufficient  with  respect  to  accident  cases 
Involving  Injury  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dep>endents.  the  Cr)a^t 
Guard,  merchant  seamen,  and  others  for 
whf)m  G<ivernment  medical  care  Is  furnished 

The  magnitude  of  these  errors  of  omis- 
sion 18  shown  by  the  Comptroller  General's 
examination  of  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ords which  reveal  that  in  the  30-mcnth 
penod  ending  June  30,  1959,  there  were 
13.500  accidents  involving  privately  owned 
automobiles  in  which  military  personnel 
were  injured. 
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The  OomptxoUer  General  estiraatetl  tlij,t 
costs  oi  Federal  nie<Ucal  aiid  related  serv- 
ices In  tbese  cases  averaged  ilO.5  million  a 
year,  or  some  *26  million  for  the  30-moat,h 
period;  but  lacking  specific  authority,  and 
under  a  1947  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
Defense  Department  m.uie  no  effort  to  recover 
any  of  these  costs. 

The  Comptroller  General  found  so-called 
"third-party  negligence"  reasonable  to  as- 
sume in  5,400  oi  the  13,500  accident  cases  be- 
cause the  Injured  military  personnel  were 
p.T3sengers  or  pedestrians.  The  unrecovered 
costs  ol  medical  and  hospital  services  in  these 
cases  were  estimated  at  an  average  of  $4  2 
minion  a  year. 

The  military  personnel  Injured  in  the 
other  8.100  accident  cases  were  drivers  of 
vehicles  involved,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral said  that  while  Incidence  of  "third  i>arty 
liability  in  these  c.vses  is  not  known,  it  is 
reasonable  to  .assume  that  It  was  present  In 
a  significant  number  of  instances." 

In  the  same  review  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral found  that  the  US.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice does  not  recover  from  "negligent  third 
parties"  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  treatment  of  injured  Coiist 
Guard  personnel,  merchant  seamen,  and 
others  who  are  entitled  to  care  In  PHS  hos- 
pitals at  Govemmeiit  expense 

He  found  further  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, while  successful  In  proceedings 
under  general  provisions  of  the  Veteran.s 
Benefits  Act,  also  lacks  specific  authority  to 
recover  medical  costs  from  negligent  third 
parties  for  accident  cases  treated  through 
VA  facilities. 

The  review  found  In  some  cases  Injured 
personnel  may  recover  from  negligent 
parties,  but  the  Government  cannot  recover 
from  either  p.irty  In  the  absence  of  st)eciac 
legal  authority.  In  other  cases  Injured 
parties,  having  received  medical  care  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  do  not  include  such  costs 
In  their  claims. 

I  concur  In  the  Comptroller  General's 
conclusions  that  Government  medical  care 
In  these  cases  Is  net  Intended  to  relieve  any- 
one of  any  accident  llabJllty.  and  that  the 
right  of  recovery  sh' 'Uld  be  uniform  through- 
out the  Government,  with  no  exceptions. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel  that  the  bill  authorizes  the  uniform 
rl'ht  of  recovery  In  these  cases  throughout 
tlie  Government  The  bill  has  been  worked 
out  with  counsel  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  And  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendation is  concurred  In  by  departments 
and  agencies  involved  Including  the  military 
departments 

I  hope  the  bill  may  be  enacted  during  this 
Congress. 


EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

DAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  in  1962 
we  shall  reach  the  100th  anniversary  of 
0!ie  of  the  most  significant  documents  in 
the  hi.'story  of  the  United  States  I  refer 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

That  proclamat:on  set  the  tone  of 
American  protection  for  all  citizens  and 
rejection  of  second-c!as.s  status  for  any 
citizen.  In  issuing  it  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  strengthened  immeasurably 
the  world  position  of  our  Nation.  Lin- 
coln set  forth,  for  all  to  see,  a  policy  of 
national  dignity  and  re'^pect  for  the  God- 
piven  ri^'hts  of  the  individual.  It  has 
stood,  alongside  such  other  documents 
as  the  Magna  Carta,  as  a  hallmark  in 
man's  never-ending  fight  for  individual 
liberty. 

In  the  century  sijjce,  breathtaking 
changes  have  occurred,  and  yet  we  atiU 


m»st  concern  ourselves  with  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  our  freedoms.  There 
is  not  one  of  us  here  who  would  not 
champior  the  freedom  of  all  men.  al- 
thou^rh  » e  may  differ  on  details  as  to 
hcAv  we  can  insure  that  freedom. 

As  Abr  iham  Lincoln  told  a  group  on 
April  6.  1359: 

This  Is  .1  world  of  compensations:  and  he 
wiio  would  be  no  slave  mu.'^t  ctmsent  to  have 
no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others 
deserve  it  not  fur  themselves;  and,  under  a 
Ju3t  God,  cannot  long  retain  It. 

With  this  abidinc  faith,  with  his  feel- 
ing that  '  thi.s  Government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free."  Ab-aham  Lincoln  finally,  on  Sep- 
tember 2i.  1862,  is.=ued  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Let  us  once  again  recall 
those  words; 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1863.  all  persons  held  a-s 
slaxes  '.vitiin  any  State,  or  designated  part 
of  a  Slate,  the  people  whereof  shall  then 
be  m  reb.'Ulon  against  the  United  States, 
siiall  be  "iien.  tiienceforward,  and  forever 
free:  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  Stites.  Including  the  military  and 
nav-il  autliorlty  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and 
Will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
snTif.  or  ary  of  them  In  any  efforts  they  may 
nuke  f .  r  t  leir  actual  freedom. 

That  thi  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day 
of  Januarj  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  des- 
ignate the  States  and  parts  of  States,  If  any 
in  which  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall 
then  be  :n  rebellion  agtiinst  the  United 
States,  and  the  fsu:t  that  any  State,  or  the 
people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  In  good 
faith  represented  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  St  ites  by  Members  chosen  thereto, 
at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  quail- 
fled  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  partici- 
pated, shall.  In  the  absence  of  strong  coun- 
tervailing testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof.  a:-e  not  then  In  rebellion  against 
the  Unltec  States. 

Now.  therefore  I.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presl- 
dettt  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  In  r.ie  vested  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
In  time  o'  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
authority  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war 
maasure  f  jr  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do 
on  this  flrit  day  of  January.  In  the  year  of 
ou»  Lord  .863.  and  In  accordance  with  my 
purpose  so  to  do.  puollcly  proclaimed  for  the 
fu:i  perloc:  of  100  days,  from  the  day  first 
above  mentioned,  order  and  designate  as 
tha  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the 
people  thereof  respectively,  are  this  day  In 
relifiUon  against  the  United  States,  the  fol- 
1   wing,   to  wit: 

Arkansas.  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the 
parishes  of  St.  Bernard.  Plaquemines,  Jeffer- 
s:.n.  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascen- 
sion. Assumption.  Terrebonne,  Lafourche.  St. 
Mary.  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the 
c:ty  of  New  Orleans  i ,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  (except  the  48  coun- 
ties desigr.ated  as  West  'Virginia  and  also 
tha  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac.  North- 
ampton. Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann, 
and  Norfolk.  Including  the  clUes  of  Norfolk 
an<J  Portsn;outh) .  and  which  excepted  parts 
are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  If  this 
proclamation  were  not  Issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid  I  do  order  and  declare  that 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  desig- 
naSed  States,  and  parts  of  States  are  and 
heaceforwaxd   shall    be   free:    and   Uiat    the 


Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
Including  the  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties thereof,  ^i'lU  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so 
declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence, unless  In  necessary  self-defense;  and 
I  recommend  t^a  them  that  In  all  cases  when 
allowed,  they  l.ibor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known, 
that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition,  will 
be  received  Into  the  armed  service  of  the 
United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations  and  other  places,  and  to  man  ves- 
sels of  all  sorts  In  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act  sincerely  believed  to  be 
an  act  of  Justice,  warranted  by  the  Constl- 
tuUon  upon  military  necessity,  I  Invoke  the 
considerate  Judgment  of  mankind,  and  the 
gracious   favor  of   Almighty   God. 

By  the  President: 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  re.solution  which 
proclaims  September  22  of  each  year  as 
•'Emancipation  Proclamation  Day"  It 
requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclan.ation  each  year 
inviting  observance  by  our  people.  The 
joint  resolution  further  sets  September 
22,  1962,  as  the  f:r.st  such  day  of  observ- 
ance on  the  centennial  of  the  issuance 
of  the  historic  statement.  It  directs  that 
this  first  obsr-vance  be  coordinated  with 
the  Civil  War  centennial  already  sched- 
uled. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  PREiSTDING  OFFICER  Th,? 
loint  rrsolurinn  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ  Res.  192) 
designating  September  22  of  each  year 
as  Emancipation  Proclamation  Day.  and 
for  other  pu-posps,  introduced  by  Mr. 
AtLOTT,  was  ;-eceived,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  on  September  22.  1862.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Issued  the  proclamation  historically  known 
as  the  Emancli)ation  Proclamation:   and 

Whereas  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  that  great  historical  event  will  occur  In 
1962  during  the  Civil  War  centennial  cele- 
bration: and 

Whereas  the  Issuance  of  that  proclamation 
being  one  of  the  most  significant  events  In 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  Is  fitting  that 
special  attention  be  accorded  the  anniversary 
of  that  event:  Therefore  be  It 

Reitolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  llou.'^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnitrd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assinnhled.  That  (a)  the  22d  day 
of  September  of  each  year  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "Emancipation  Proclamation  Day." 
The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion each  year  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

(b)  In  the  preparation  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams under  the  Act  of  September  •7.  1957 
^PtibUc  Law  85-305;  71  Stat.  628).  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  include  plans  for  special  cere- 
monies ooramemoratlng  the  Emancipation 
Prt'Clamatlon  Issued  on  September  22,  1862. 
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REPORT  ON  JUHTTFICATION  OF  WIL- 
SON DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  SALINE 
RIVER,  KANS    (S.  DOC,  NO.  96) 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from 
New  Me.xico  IMr.  Chavez),  I  present  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmittine  a  rer>ort  dated  March  10, 
1960.  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying pap'Ts  and  an  illustration, 
in  accordance  wr.h  Public  Law  505,  84th 
Congress,  demonstrating  justification  of 
Wilson  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Saline  River, 
Kans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustration:;,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  iKlitorials.  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  b-?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   KEATING : 

Press  release  of  Governor  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York,  Includliig  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  President  and  the  Governor  on 
the  subject  of  ato)nlc  energy  regulation. 


WHY    WE    SHOULD    HALT    ATOMIC 
TESTS 

Mr  PROXMIPE  Mr  President,  the 
lead  letter  in  this  morning  s  New  York 
Times  is  an  expression  by  Harvard  Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  who  writes 
from  Switzerland  on  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  stopping  nuclear  tests. 

Professor  Galbraith  was  director  of  the 
strategic  bombln ;  survey  in  1945.  He 
conceded  that  thr  abandonment  of  tests 
does  indeed  constitute  a  risk  for  this 
country,  as  the  di.itingruished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  argued  so  bril- 
liantly yesterday  in  his  eloquent  speech. 
But  as  Professor  Galbraith  so  ably  points 
out,  the  American  F>eople  and  our  Gov- 
ernment must  minfuUy  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  ri.skless  course  left 
in  this  world.  Are  we  without  risk  if 
we  resolutely  refuse  to  consider  inspec- 
tion and  control  systems  designed  to  end 
nuclear  testing  in  the  kind  of  technolog- 
ical world  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut describee'  yesterday,  an  age  in 
which  every  passing  day  seems  to  bring 
a  new  and  more  terrible  weapon  of  nu- 
clear destruction,  a  world  in  which 
France  now  has  broken  into  the  nuclear 
club,  and  soon  Red  China,  Germany, 
and  even  possibly  Castro  and  Tito  may 
follow? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  only  a  time 
to  speak  for  E>eace  and  to  pray  for  peace, 
but  also  a  time  to  work  for  peace  and — 
yes — to  risk  for  p-?ace. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Professor  Gal- 
braith be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Halting    Atomic    Tests — Choice    or    Least 
Perilous  CotTRSt  Believed  To  Be   Neces- 

SAHY 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Harvard  University, 
served  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survery  In  1945 :  i 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  ; 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Atomic  Energy,  like  much  earlier 
discussion,  suggest  the  presence  of  a  strik- 
ingly unrealistic  attitude  toward  an  agree- 
ment on  halting  atomic  tests  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  attitude  Is  universal,  but  It 
does  seem  sufficiently  common  to  merit  com- 
ment 

We  must  surely  agree  that  our  task  Is  not 
to  eliminate  all  risk  from  our  lives — that  Is 
an  Impossible  goal— but  to  find  the  course 
of  policy  that  minimizes  risk.  This  re- 
quires that  we  balance  the  dangers  of  dif- 
ferent courses  of  action.  In  the  present  In- 
stance there  Is.  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger 
of  Ullclt  violation  of  any  agreement  to  ban 
tests  and  that  the  violation  will  go  unde- 
tected. On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the 
danger  of  continued  explosions  We  must 
Choose  the  course  which  involves  the  least 
peril. 

Almost  everyone  must  agree — and  most  do 
agree — that  the  dangers  Inherent  In  con- 
tinuing the  tests  are  virtually  total.  The 
tempo  of  competitive  development  and  test- 
ing wUl  increase  Tlie  countries  newly  pos- 
sessed of  atomic  weapons  will  claim  their 
right  to  poison  their  Just  share  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Obviously  those  who  are  making 
tests  themselves  cannot  deny  them  the  priv- 
ilege All  of  these  dangers  are  predictable 
and  certain  In   the  absence  of  agreement. 

possible  bad  rAiTH 

Against  this,  as  noted,  we  must  reckon 
with  the  possibility  of  Soviet  bad  faith  and 
that  it  will  escape  detection  Some  of  our 
estimate  of  the  danger  of  bad  faith,  we  must 
agree,  will  be  the  residue  of  the  bad  feeling 
of  recent  years  And  bad  faith  that  Involves 
risk  of  discovery  is  not  without  disadvantage 
as  a  practical  policy. 

But  It  Is  not  my  purpo.se  to  argue  that 
this  course  Is  rlskless.  Rather  what  Is  clear 
Is  that  whatever  Its  dangers,  they  must  be 
less  than  the  dangers  of  the  first  course. 
which  are  certain  and  total.  Yet  this  Is 
not  the  nature  of  much  of  the  present  calcu- 
lation. It  holds  that  the  danger  of  viola- 
tion must  be  totally  eliminated  or  we  will 
continue  the  tests.  One  Is  reminded  of  the 
man  who  Insists  on  suicide  unless  he  Is  fully 
protected  against  automobile  accidents. 
Surely  we  are  more  logical  than  that. 

Nor  Is  it  reassuring  that  many  who  advise 
against  accepting  the  lesser  risk  believe  that 
any  test  ban  makes  poor  military  sense  We 
have  recently  heard  that  our  military  secu- 
rity requires  a  new  series  of  tests  this  sum- 
mer or  autumn  And  a  high  official  of  the 
Defense  Department  has  recently  stressed 
the  need  to  develop  atomic  weapons  which, 
though  they  burn,  blind,  disintegrate. 
mutilate  and  otherwise  commit  to  a  dis- 
enchanting death,  are  nonetheless  clean. 

CONCKALED    POSITION 

Tlie  danger  of  illicit  violation  has  thus 
become  part  of  the  case  against  the  agree- 
ment as  such.  It  has  no  part  of  this  case. 
If  we  believe  an  agreement  Is  unwise,  we 
should  say  so.  This  position  should  not  be 
concealed   behind   arguments   over   enforce- 


ability. We  fool  no  one  with  such  trans- 
I>arent  devices. 

But  I  have  difficulty  in  imagining  that 
responsible  military  opinion  can  face  with 
equanimity  a  world  of  uncontrolled  tests. 
In  the  annals  of  armies  there  have  always 
been  examples  of  excessive  and  mvopir  pre- 
occupation with  mUltary  goals.  Yet 
thoughtful  military  leaders  certAlnly  agree 
that  the  purpose  of  the  armed  services  is  to 
protect  the  continuing  life  and  civilization 
of  the  community  Armed  services  are  but 
one  means  to  this  end  and  diplomacy  and 
diplomatic  agreements  are  among  the  others. 

It  Is  to  see  the  whole  problem  that  we 
have  civilian  control  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  will  on  occasion  require  the  overruling 
of  too  parochial  a  military  view  The  danger 
lies  not  In  doing  so.  but  In  falling  to  do  so, 
John  Kenneth  Galbr.mth 

GsTAAD.  Switzerlavd.  April  27.  1960. 


ABYSMAL     FAILURE     OF     GOVERN- 
MENT TO  WORK  FOR  PEACE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  saddest  statistics  I  know  about  is 
that  in  this  vast  Government  bureauc- 
racy of  ours,  less  than  25  persons  are 
employed  full  time  in  working  in  re- 
search on  nuclear  testing  control  areas 
which  cries  out  for  understanding  if  we 
are  to  achieve  peace.  It  can  in  this 
sense  honestly  be  said  that  less  than  25 
people  in  our  Government  are  working 
for  peace 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Humphrey  l  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy;  have 
repeatedly  pleaded  for  this  research  and 
have  in  fact  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  for  it. 

What  an  irony  if  this  Nation  and  man- 
kind should  perLsh  in  a  nuclear  holocaust 
because  our  Congress  and  administration 
refused  to  hire  the  very  few  essential  ex- 
perts necessary  to  do  the  homework 
we  mu.st  do  if  we  are  to  go  into  an  in- 
spection and  controls  system  knowing 
what  we  are  doing 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  subject  by  Repre- 
sentative Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecti- 
cut, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Armament  Mefts  Disarmament — A 
Vast  New  Research  Program  is  Required 
To  Develop  Policies  roB  Both  Simultane- 

OCSLT 

(By  Chester  Bowles* 

Pew  public  policies  have  been  subjected  to 
more  scrutiny  and  pressure  In  the  last  few 
years  than  the  twin  Issues  of  arms  and  arms 
control.  True,  the  attention  given  to  arms 
has  far  exceeded  that  given  to  arms  control, 
but  our  policies  on  both  Issues  have  been 
equally  confused  and  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding them  have  refused  to  fall  into  any 
particular  pattern  Yet  the  expectation  Is 
that  If  the  May  16  summit  meeting  resxilts  In 
agreement  on  any  subject,  that  subject  is 
likely  to  have  something  to  do  with  arms 
control. 

Clearly,  our  defense  debacle  and  our  dis- 
armament debacle  are  interrelated  (although 
to  a  degree  each  has  an  Inner  logic  of  Its 
own).  They  center  around  two  fundamental 
truths:  (li  Arms  races  throughout  history 
have  usually  ended  in  war.  (2i  Unpre- 
paredness  and  unilateral  or  uns&feguarded 
disarmament  have  usually  ended  In  national 
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catastrophe  Many  or  our  major  difficxilties 
stem  from  attempts  to  separate  tbeee  two 
truths  In  our  thinking. 

A  fresh  approach  to  our  dilemma  demands 
the  recognition  of  both  propoeltlona  as 
parallel  routes  to  dUaster.  Some  who 
recognize  this  fact  recoil  from  what  they 
see  and  tell  us  that  our  only  alternative  is 
to  leave  the  outcome  to  fate.  But  such  de- 
featism, however  understandable,  is  poten- 
tially catastrophic. 

Viewed  from  the  defense  perspective  on 
survival,  our  problem  Is  how  to  keep  up  with 
the  arms  race.  Viewed  from  tiie  human 
persjjective  on  survival,  our  problem  Is  how 
to  curtail  It.  These  two  perspectives  seem 
destined  to  live  or  die  together,  an  Insepara- 
ble if  unstable  combination.  Consequently, 
the  central  question  facing  us  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  how  to  pursue  simultaneously  the 
policies  of  rearmament  and  disarmament  of 
arms  and  arms  control. 

There  are  critics  who  insist  that  the  task 
Is  impossible.  They  regard  the  policies  as 
Inherently  conflicting — economically  at  odds, 
politically  unmanageable  and  psychologi- 
cally frtistratlng.  On  speclflc  Issues  these 
policies  would  seem  to  pull  natiirally  in  op- 
posite directions;  even  their  moods  seem 
competitive.  But  it  is  high  time  that  we 
faced  these  Issues  for  what  they  are;  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin. 

The  greatest  ctirrent  controversies  in  the 
nuclear  field  are  excellent  up-to-date  ex- 
amples. They  concern  nuclear  tests  and  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  brief 
resume  of  each  might  shed  light  on  the 
problems  we  can  continue  to  expect  as 
we  pursue  rearmament  and  disarmament 
together. 

Nuclear  testing  has  never  been  a  simple 
Issue.  It  was  not  nearly  as  simple  as  Vice 
President  Richabo  Nixow  thought  In  October 
1956,  when  he  denounced  Adlai  Stevenson's 
test  suspension  proposal  as  "catastrophic 
nonsense."  Nor  was  It  as  simple  as  Nixon 
indicated  In  November  1959.  when  he  took 
the  other  side  of  the  question  and  an- 
nounced that  anyone  urging  a  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests  was  'Ignorant  of  the  facts" 
(a  statement.  Incidentally,  which  thrcuws  a 
curious  shadow  over  President  Elsenhower's 
subsequent  decision  tbat  pending  any 
further  moratorium  or  a^eement  we  con- 
sider ourselves  "free  to  resume  testing"). 

Surely  our  patient  negotiators,  now  in  the 
18th  month  of  the  three-power  nuclear  test 
talks  in  Geneva,  do  not  regard  the  issue  as 
a  simple  one.  Since  October  31,  1958,  when 
these  talks  began,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  painfully  attempting  to  And  an  accept- 
able formula  for  Inspection  and  control  to 
allow  the  discontinuance  of  tests. 

The  latest  Soviet  proposal  and  the  Elsen- 
hower-Macnalllan  counterproposal  have  now 
brought  within  striking  distance  the  possi- 
bility for  a  summit  agreement  on  a  nuclear 
test  ban.  Seventeen  articles  out  of  a  pro- 
posed 22-arUcle  treaty  have  been  agreed 
upon.  In  principle,  the  USSR  has  com- 
mitted Itsell  to  accept  a  complex  global 
monitoring  and  control  system  that  will  In- 
clude foreign  observers  and  iiispectors 
operating  Inside  Russia. 

A  treaty  based  on  these  propositions  would 
be  a  tremendous  step  forward,  even  Lf  it 
did  not  cover  the  presently  undetectable 
small  bomb  tests  conducted  underground. 
It  would  set  into  motion  the  world's  first 
trial  international  Inspection  system.  It 
would  Initiate  the  process  of  International 
controls  for  which  we  have  waited  so  long, 
and  upon  which  the  chances  for  all  fxirther 
progress  directly  depend. 

Of  course  there  Is  still  a  measurable  gulf 
between  the  Soviet  proposal  and  the  British- 
American  counterproposaL  Critical  dif- 
ferences remain  over  the  number  and  kind 
of  onslte  and  aflstte  Inspections  to  be 
provided  under  the  treaty.  The  duration  of 
the  moratorium  on  small  bomb  testing  still 


ba«  to  be  decided.  The  chances  are  that 
neither  of  these  issues  wUl  be  resolved  prior 
to  the  summit  meeting.  Moreover,  the  plt- 
faBs  which  could  prevent  final  agreement 
ar»  still  very  much  with  us. 

Despite  our  latest  official  position  In  favor 
of  a  treaty  coupled  with  a  moratorium  on 
small  bomb  tests,  forces  In  the  Penuigon  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  remain 
vltsally  Interested  in  resuming  tests.  Viewing 
matters  from  a  defense  perspective,  they  are 
eager  to  make  cleaner  bombs,  test  the  pro- 
poted  nuclear  charges  for  the  warheads  of 
the  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  missiles.  Improve 
the  small  warheads  for  the  Nlke-Zeus  anti- 
missile and  develop  small,  tactical,  battlefield 
vtetipons.  Press  reports  Indicate  that  prepa- 
rations are  under  way  for  the  resumption  of 
certain  nuclear  tests  within  a  matter  of 
months  If  the  talks  In  Geneva  and  Paris 
faa. 

Yet  Phillip  Parley,  the  State  Department 
expert  on  disarmament  and  atomic  energy, 
re<jently  told  the  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee that  the  United  States  would 
beaeflt  more  than  any  other  nation  from 
a  test  ban.  And  one  highly  Important  factor 
which  lends  an  elr  of  unreality  to  the  argu- 
ment about  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
resume  tests  Is  the  feeling  that  we  are  not 
really  able  to  resume  them  anyway. 

Walter  Llppmann  has  suggested  that  if  we 
did  "there  would  be  an  uproar  around  the 
world.  Quite  competent  and  cool  observers 
believe  that  the  uproar  would  bring  about 
a  ipeclal  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  protest  against  our 
aclilon.  and  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  a 
vote,  we  should  be  lucky  to  get  10  votes  out 
of  80."  Llppmann  may  be  exaggerating  a 
little,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
damage  to  our  moral  position  would  be  enor- 
mous if  we  resumed  tests. 

Thus  we  are  facing  another  real  dilemma. 
If  current  negotiations  fall,  we  will  still  not 
be  able  to  resume  testing  without  bearing 
the  full  brunt  of  world  opinion.  If  we  allow 
the  test  ban  negotiations  to  drag  on.  the 
Russians  will  ?et  what  they  have  wanted  all 
along — an  iulormal,  de  facto  suspension  of 
tests  which  leaves  the  rest  of  the  world 
without  any  means  to  determine  whetlier 
th9  U.S.S.R.  Is  behaving. 

Bfo  one  who  really  hopes  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  test  negotiations  will  read- 
ily agree  that  nuclear  tests,  however  small, 
should  be  resumed  as  long  a&  there  remains  a 
chance,  however  small,  that  agreement  will 
be  reached.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that 
an  indefinite  suspension  of  tests  without 
cootrols  could  damage  our  military  capabil- 
ity. This  is  esp>€cially  true  when  we  have 
no  way  of  assuring  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
refrained  from  secret  tests. 

This  is  why  a  1-year  moratorium  on  small 
bomb  testing,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  treaty 
wit;h  a  meaningful  Inspection  system,  would. 
I  tblnk,  be  a  good  bargain— providing  It  Is 
carefully  meshed  with  an  effective  Joint  re- 
search program  conducted  on  a  crash  basis 
and  designed  to  close  the  present  gap  In  our 
ability   to  detect  undergroiind   explosions. 

The  divergent  perspectives  of  defense  and 
dlslirmament  converge  on  the  Inspection 
quastlon.  More  reliable  scientific  prepara- 
tion. In  depth,  might  already  have  saved  us 
mttch  time,  uncertainty,  and  embarrassment. 
To  the  degree  that  forces  within  the  govern- 
ments involved  desire  to  test  regardless  of 
whether  tests  can  be  detected,  a  solution  for 
the  detection  problem  would  not  end  this 
controversy.  But  It  would  end  a  source  of 
tremendous  eanfaston  and  obetructlon  which 
ha4  hitherto  vexed  all  of  our  arms  c-mtrol 
efforts,  and  it  is  the  only  way  our  defense 
placners  can  be  assured  that  the  technologi- 
cal prohibitions  flowing  from  a  complete 
test  ban  wlU  a{H>ly  against  the  Soviet 
Union  too. 

Ih  a  field  In  which  progress  on  all  sides 
Is  fliflQcult,  It  would  be  prudent  to  concen- 


trate on  those  areas  where  more  accurate 
scientific  information  might  tip  the  scales  of 
policy.  One  obvious  area  for  effort  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  scientific  underpinning  of  the 
controversy  over  the  detection  of  under- 
ground tests.  Since  we  have  not  moved 
ahead  with  vigor  to  close  this  major  tech- 
nical gap  In  the  past.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
do  so  now. 

The  controversy  over  the  sharing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  Is  the  second  major  current 
example  of  how  the  different  perspectives  of 
defense  and  disarmament  converge  In  the 
scientific  and  technical  context  of  controls. 
Our  strategic  planners  are  lef.ltlmately  wor- 
ried because  the  amount  of  available  reac- 
tion time  In  case  of  attack  Is  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  zero.  They  are  concerned  over 
how  to  speed  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  use  If  and  when  an  attack  occurs. 

Our  nuclear  weapoi^  now  in  BriUln,  for 
instance,  are  physically  separated  from  the 
missiles  which  can  carry  them  and  which  are 
under  British  control.  The  administration 
reportedly  now  wants  to  make  atomic  weap- 
ons available  to  Britain  as  warheads  for 
IRBM's  manned  by  British  crews  and  for 
alr-to-alr  missiles  carried  by  British  inter- 
ceptors. Such  a  move  could  be  a  precedent 
for  similar  action  in  the  case  of  other  allies. 

Reportedly,  too.  the  administration  wants 
to  do  this  under  the  President's  "inherent 
powers"  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Leading 
members  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  have  publicly  chal- 
lenged the  legal  propriety  of  such  a  move. 
At  a  press  conference  on  February  8  the 
President  himself,  to  the  consternation  of 
his  advisers,  undermined  carefully  presented 
Defense  and  State  Department  views  by 
adopting  the  contrary  approach  that  a 
change  would  be  needed  in  the  present 
atomic  energy  law  which  prohibits  "trans- 
fers" of  weapons  from  our  "custody"  and 
"control." 

Prom  the  defense  perspective.  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad  has  been  warning  that  the 
need  for  Instantaneous  defense  action  In 
case  of  attack  now  requires  that  nuclear 
warheads  be  made  available  to  some  of  our 
allies  on  some  new  basis  Inside  the  North 
AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization  In  case  of 
war.  he  stresses?,  there  won't  be  time  to  nego- 
tiate a  formal  transfer.  He  has  tentatively 
suggested  that  one  solution  might  be  an 
atomic-armed  International  fire  brigade  to 
operate  under  NATO  colors,  but  the  proposal 
is  still  an  embryonic  one  and  administra- 
tion lawjrers  are  desperately  striving  to  prove 
that  the  custody  of  nuclear  warheads  would 
technically  remain  in  American  hands. 

The  constitutional,  legal,  and  policy  argu- 
ments which  the.se  developments  have 
opened  up  are  stin  gathering  clouds  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

First,  there  was  the  astonishing  attempt 
to  bottle  up  a  constitutional  debAte  by  a 
cla.s8lfied  presentaUon  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Second,  the  President's  remarks  suggested 
that  signals  had  once  more  been  seriously 
crossed  between  the  White  House  and  the 
departments  concerned. 

Third,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  what 
were  Intended  to  be  speclflc  congressional  re- 
strictions on  the  custody  and  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  have  been  greatly  eased  by 
administrative  Interpretation. 

Fourth,  the  administration's  eagerness  to 
avoid  a  congressional  debate  oi\  this  subject 
bas  been  especially  disquieting.  Only  last 
July,  many  Senators  and  Congressmen  ex- 
pressed their  misgivings  over  the  substance 
and  manner  of  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  certain  new  ag^-eements  with  seven 
NATO  anir  tries  permtttlng  the  exchange 
of  nuclear  Infcnnatlon. 

Naturally,  from  the  dtaarmanieiit  perspec- 
tive, there  has  long  been  active  concern 
over  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has 
always    been    highly    Improbable    that    the 
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world's  other  90  nations  would  be  content  to 
allow  the  United  States.  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pieserve  their  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly in  the  absence  of  International 
controls. 

In  Its  helpful  new  pamphlet,  "The  nth 
Country  Problem  and  Arms  Control,"  the 
National  Planning  Association  suggests  that 
11  more  countries  have  the  scientific  and 
Industrial  capacity  to  follow  Prance  into  the 
nuclear  club  with  actual  weapons  over  the 
next  5  years  Belgium.  Canada.  West  Ger- 
many. India.  Italy.  Japan,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Czechosloval.ia,  East  Germany,  and 
Communist  China  Just  behind  them  are 
eight  more  countries  with  a  similar  prospect 
over  a  slightly  longer  period  of  time.  All  of 
this  means  that  th>  nuclear  club  is  tiie  least 
exclusive  club  In  the  world,  and  new  mem- 
bers can  in  no  sense  be  vetoeed  at  the  whim 
of  the  sell-consclo  is  elite  who  now   belong. 

Once  more  there  would  seem  to  be  surface 
evidence  that  the  ilefense  and  disarmament 
perspective  are  net  complementary.  One 
view  .stresses  the  need  for  a  wider  sharing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  fjgulng  that  denying  our 
allies  a  capacity  wtilch  our  probable  enemy 
already  has  Is  suicidal  In  an  era  of  split- 
second  strategy.  The  other  view  stresses  the 
equally  realistic  danger  that  a  further  pro- 
liferation of  weapans  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  never  be  brought  under 
control,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the  acci- 
dental or  deliberate  triggering  of  a  nuclear 
war  will  be  correspondingly  enhanced. 

But  these  divergent  perspectives,  under 
closer  examination,  may  not  be  unalterably 
opposed.  Once  more  what  chance  there  may 
be  for  reconciliation  lies  In  the  field  of  con- 
trol systems.  It  is  probably  predicated  on 
new  procedural  answers  to  this  order  of 
questions:  What  specific  steps.  If  any.  are 
consistent  with  both  defense  and  dl.sarm.a- 
meut  requirements?  What  new  arrange- 
ments Inside  NATO  can  be  made  to  present 
simultaneously  the  steadiest  deterrent  and 
the  least  provocation  to  outside  aggression? 
What  system  can  maximize  the  dedication 
of  nuclear  technology  to  common  purp>oses 
and  minimize  the  sense  of  deprivation  which 
now  serves  as  an  Incentive  for  nonnuclear 
powers  to  become  nuclear? 

The  answers  are  not  Ukely  to  be  found  In 
the  indiscriminate  granting  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  just  any  ally,  as  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  press  conference  remarks  might  be 
read  to  favor.  Similarly,  the  answer  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  In  the  simple  satisfaction 
of  hoarding  our  own  nuclear  weapons  while 
refusing  to  consider  the  very  real  prL>6pect  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  over  our  ob- 
jection and  without  our  help.  Now  that  the 
French  example  Is  before  them,  the  fifth  to 
nth  powers  can  confidently  be  expected  to 
exert  increasing  pre.s6ure  on  us,  the  British. 
and  the  Russians  to  placate  in  one  manner 
or  another  their  desire  for  nuclear  prestige. 

Within  NATO  It  may  be  timely  and  possi- 
ble, under  the  urgency  of  these  new  pres- 
sures, to  negotiate  new  arrangements  for  a 
recognized  and  equitable  division  of  labor. 
Such  arrangements  might  be  ba.=c-d  on  ac- 
cepting the  proposition  that  there  Is  no 
NATO  equality  of  weapons,  manpower, 
finances,  or  Industrial  production.  It  might 
be  Involve  general  acceptance  throughout 
the  alliance  of  assignments  of  roles  and  mis- 
sions to  avoid  useless  rivalries  and  duplica- 
tion 

Internal  NATO  Involvement  of  nonnuclear 
members  In  control,  rapervlslon.  observs- 
tlon.  and  planning  activities  might  help  to  di- 
vert the  ambitions  of  some  members  to  emu- 
late France.  Development  of  a  credible. 
over;dI  NATO  nuclear  deterrent  strategy  it- 
self could  reduce  the  provocations  of  sepa- 
rate nuclear  deterrents  and  even  reassure 
the  Russians.  Joint  scieirtific  research  In- 
side NATO  could  be  of  great  potential  value 
In  the  fields  ol  both  arms  and  arm.s  control. 

Outside  NATO  the  threatened  spread  of 
nuclear   weapona  Is  bound   to   have   equally 
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profound  effects.  There  can  be  little  private 
gratification  in  the  Kremlin,  for  instance, 
over  the  prospect  of  an  independent  nuclear 
capablUty  In  Oommunist  China  or  In  rest- 
less East  Germany. 

Out  of  mutual  danger,  too.  may  come  new 
opportunities  for  agreements  based  on  mu- 
tual interest.  In  its  recent  significant  study 
on  "The  U.SBR.  and  Eastern  Ehirope,"  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Columbia-Harvard  Research 
Group  may  have  had  this  In  mind  when  It 
said  "In  the  long  run,  we  may  come  to  re- 
gard the  Russians  as  our  most  conservative 
and  resp>onslble  adversary,  as  we  explore  the 
possibilities  of  common  Interest  in  limiting 
certain  aspects  of  the  arms  race."  This  may 
appear  extraordinary,  but  It  is  In  no  sense 
impossible. 

Dangerous  deficiencies  in  our  military  and 
strategic  positions  have  accrued  from  our 
lingering  preoccupation  with  the  reckless 
single  strategy  of  massive  retaliation.  The 
strategy  Itself  was  the  normal  outgrowth  of 
our  fixation  on  big  bombs  and  balanced 
budgets.  The  continuing  effectiveness  of  our 
deterrent  strategy-  now  depends  on  our  ability 
to  muster  the  skill,  nerve,  and  wherewithal 
to  equip  ourselves  with  multiple  strategies 
for  defense.  By  the  same  token,  our  chances 
for  a  world  of  greater  safety  and  freedom  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  develop  multiple  strat- 
egies for  peace. 

Our  inadequacy  in  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol research  Is  obviously  one  of  o\ir  most 
glaring  shortcomings.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed Instances  where  advance  technical 
preparation  In  depth  might  have  spelled 
progress  where  we  now  have  frustration  and 
defeat.    Additional  examples  keep  occurring: 

Why  has  so  little  been  done  to  implement 
the  report  Issued  on  March  16,  1959,  by  a 
panel  of  seismologists  under  the  direction  of 
Lloyd  V.  Berkner?  It  outlined  a  3-ycar  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  which  it 
thought  would  restore  to  full  efficiency  the 
Inspection  system  for  bomb  tests  agreed  upon 
in  1958  at  Geneva. 

Many  distinguished  atomic  scientists  now 
feel  that  the  addition  to  the  detection  net- 
work of  a  series  of  unmanned  seismic  sta- 
tions which  could  pick  up  small  earth  shocks 
might  get  the  Geneva  test  conference  over 
Its  last  hurdles.  Why  Is  the  push  not  being 
made? 

Time  and  again  Senator  Hcbert  Hl'm- 
PHKEY,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee, 
which  has  done  such  outstanding  and  ef- 
fective work  In  this  field,  has  sought  an 
approprlaUon  of  »400.000  which  the  State 
Department  wants  for  its  own  use  in  pro- 
curing special  foreign  policy  studies  relating 
to  disarmament,  weapons  control,  and  pos- 
sible technical  means  for  enforcement. 
Time  and  again  the  funds  have  been  re- 
fused. Yet  the  costs  and  the  risks  of  not 
moving  ahead  In  these  areas  are  mounting 
dally;  $400,000  Is  one-thousandth  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  annual  defense  budget. 

And  where  Is  our  system  of  values?  If  one 
asks  his  10-year-old  son  today  whether  In 
his  llleUme  he  thinks  it  might  be  possible 
to  take  a  fishing  trip  to  the  moon,  the  boy 
Is  likely  to  answer  unhesitatingly.  "Yes." 
If  he  is  asked  whether  he  thinks  It  will  ever 
be  possible  to  get  missiles  under  Interna- 
tional control,  he  Is  likely  to  answer  un- 
hesitatingly, "No." 

We  are.  I  am  afraid,  living  In  a  fool's 
I>a,radlse  of  complacency.  What  will  end  It 
short  of  catastrophe.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  we  have  a  right 
to  worry,  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
pose those  things  which  seem  sensible. 

One  of  the  latter  Is  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ator John  F,  Kewkkpt's  new  proposal  for 
an  Arms  Control  Researt*  Institute  era- 
bodied  In  a  bill  he  hae  Introdxrced  In  the 
Senate,  and  In  a  companion  bill  which  I 
have  Introduced  In  the  House. 


We  propose  to  give  this  new  agency  the 
responsibility  for  a  vast  new  research  effort 
to  fill  those  g^s  which  science  and  tech- 
nology can  fill  in  our  preparation  for  peace 
and  disarmament.  The  Arms  Centrol  Re- 
search Institute  would  conduct  studies  in 
the  physical,  natural,  and  social  sciences  rel- 
evant to  specific  disarmament  issues.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  center  for  coordinat- 
ing our  participation  in  the  Joint  research 
activities  which  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Institute  could  also  be  a  clearing- 
house for  arms  control  proposals — deliber- 
ately organized  to  bring  ideas  and  people 
together  on  a  practical  basis  for  peace,  if 
the  institute  operates  as  I  hope  it  would 
operate,  we  will  be  able  to  say  with  more 
assurance  than  we  can  today  that  our  el- 
forts  for  arms  control  are  a  vital  part  of 
American  policy. 


WISCONSIN  CONTINUES  LE.'VDER- 
SHTP  IN  PtTBUC  WELFARE  FIELD 
UNDER    GOV.    GAYLORD    NELSON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Gay- 
lord  A.  Nelson,  in  serving  less  than  2 
years  of  his  first  term  as  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  has  convincingly  demon- 
strated he  will  carry  on  and  enhance 
Wisconsin's  tradition  of  leading  the  Na- 
tion's State  governments  in  recogniz- 
ing and  meeting  their  people's  new  prob- 
lems with  sound,  progressive  programs  of 
action. 

Probably  the  most  important  function 
of  our  State  governments  today  is  in  the 
public  welfare  field.  Most  of  us  believe 
that  the  welfare  needs  of  people  should 
be  fulfilled  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
at  the  State  and  local  level  In  Wi5Con- 
sin  we  are  tremendou-^ly  proud  that  our 
State  has  led  the  Nation  in  developing 
many  programs  of  aid  to  the  unfortu- 
nates among  its  people,  just  as  we  have 
pioneered  many  governmental  reforms 
in  other  fields. 

Last  week.  Governor  Nelson  re-viewed 
the  public  welfare  advances  Wisconsin 
h3.z-  Eilready  made  in  the  few  months  of 
his  term  of  oflBce  in  an  address  to  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Welfare  Association. 
These  totaled  up  to  16  significant  re- 
forms which  make  Wisconsin's  govern- 
ment even  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  people.  And  he  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  jobs  that  still  face  Wisconsin 
in  the  welfare  field — the  jobs  he  intends 
to  carry  through. 

In  this  report.  Governor  Nelson  put 
his  finger  on  a  ver>'  significant  truth 
about  the  vital  public  welfare  function  of 
Stat*  governments.    He  said : 

I  don't  know  why,  but  the  press  will  de- 
vote Its  front  pages  to  story  after  story  on 
regulation  of  water  skiers  or  billboards, 
while  burying  or  completely  ignoring  many 
of  l^e  programs  1  have  described  today. 

Perhaps  my  old  friend  WUbur  Schmidt — 
whom  we  all  recognize  as  one  of  the  great 
public  welfare  leaders  in  the  Nation — was 
right  when  he  said  to  me  the  other  day  that 
welfare  programs  represent  the  failures  of 
society  and  the  society  doesn't  want  to  look 
at  its  failures. 

But  Governor  Nelson  conchided  his 
talk  by  pointing  out  that  v,e  are  over- 
coming this  attitude. 

Public  welfare  programs  have  eome  a  long 
way  from  the  days  at  the  dole  and  mere 
custodial  care.  And  as  we  direct  our  efforts 
more    and    more   strongly    toward    tbe    twin 
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goals  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation,  I 
thinJc  the  people  will  begin  to  respond,  with 
sympathy,  with  understanding,  and  with 
hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  highly  significant  address  by 
Gov.  Oaylord  Nelson  be  published  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sfikch  bt  Gov  Gaylord  Nelson  at  the 
Wisconsin  Pttblic  Welfare  Association 
convintion,    bfasonic    temple.   oshkosh, 

WIS. 

Public  welfare.  In  Its  broadest  sense,  de- 
termines everything  we  do  In  State  gov- 
ernment This  Includes  the  conservation 
oJ  our  forests,  soil,  and  water:  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children;  the  restrictions  we 
place  on  the  criminal  or  unscrupulous  ele- 
ments In  our  society:  the  location  of  our 
transportation  routes:  the  rules  we  set  for 
general  health  and  safety.  In  each  case, 
public  welfare  becomes  the  first  and  fore- 
most consideration 

Today,  however.  I  would  Ulce  to  talk  about 
public  welfare  in  your  terms — In  terms  of 
the  help  we  offer  to  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  the  disabled,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  retarded,  the  delinquent,  the 
sick,  the  mentally  HI,  the  homeless,  the  aged. 
the  orphaned  I  think  It's  worth  reviewing 
what  we  In  State  government  havt  accom- 
plished In  the  past  12  months,  and  I  think 
It's  Important  that  we  set  some  goals  for 
the  future 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  past  year  has  been 
a  heartening  one  to  all  of  you  who  have 
devoted  so  much  time  and  effort  to  helping 
those  In  our  State  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves 

First,  we  changed  the  State  definition  of 
"total  disability  "  to  conform  with  the  Fed- 
eral Interpretation,  thereby  permitting  al- 
most four  times  aa  many  Wisconsin  resi- 
dents to  qualify  for  total  disability  pay- 
ments Todiy  over  180  people  a  month 
are  being  transferred  from  local  relief  rolls 
to  total  disability  rolls  The  nverage  grant 
to  those  transferred  has  Jumped  from  964  to 

•  107  a  month,  or  87  percent  By  August, 
more  than  2,000  cltiieni  will  be  transferred 
to  total  dlsnblllty  T'iHs  or  almost  one  out 
of  every  10  receiving  general  relief  at  the 
time  the  new  net  weiu  into  effort  And  an 
additional  1  100  people  will  be  approved  for 
total  disability  payments  who  were  never  nn 
relief 

This  meuns  a  iiibilrtutlal  inviug  in  1<h-h1 
pro()erty  taxes  ihitt  ko  Ui  pny  fur  itunernl 
relief  Tnt  mure  UnporUuH  liowevej  it 
meani  ttiiti  mure  iliau  ^  Q(X)  ctUnblrd  iwople 
will  gel  rtnvwh*re  from  •io  to  ♦10<1  more  per 
month  IvorYon*  here  know*  how  oftrn 
«iirh  Uirrrn«p«  cnii  ipell  the  (tineteitOK  be 
tweeii  )>iMii  hpnltl)  nixt  good  henlOi  lie 
iweeit  hun\iui  tnupry  anil  humitii  (tlinliy 

SeiMiHd  we  I'ewtiiie  the  >(lnt«t  MiiemiilnV'- 
meni  oun\pei>iittiiii\  inw  BNteiulliitf  pertinU 
iif  I'uvtMiMie  ih  14  wenh*  and  railing  maHl- 
ii\um  l)ei\i<n(a  u>  njij  pert'eul  iif  the  itnte- 
wKle  ikVKiitge  weekly  ^>«||e  A«  a  reatill  lA  • 
/(kl  Wlni'iiuaiii  wmlinii  who  lieoam*  Julileaa 
ihi'MMiilt  lilt  raiili  lit  their  mwii  in  ilie  U«i 
lutir  i>f  UAtl  r«i<eiv«i|  atttled  piMta«iiiti|\  wtirDt 
itn  'tventd*  >'  IJ'ii  pel'  wuilier  ami  mure 
Mtiui  i  M\|i  ,it  eveiy  |if  wuikati  w)l>i  liave 
•«tipllet|     fur     tinamplnyhteni     t>iiMi|i»n«aMtih 

•  in»e  lit*  ii.tM  .<(  iiirtii  i\i)v«  i«t>»|vit«|  weekly 
ii.tviiuM,i«  ninititf  iiiitn  Hie  >ii»i  Ml  maiiiMiim 
''^iMi  t  .'Ml  .ii  in  ieiting  vne  new  ntaaiMtnut 
lit  M' 

t'liuti    a*   .'•imitlet'Oly   (et'MtUnatl   Wiai'iin 
Una   fiMttllv    i'n»(»    Mtlt^enim    tip   iHIC   ntrti 
iu*e     iliy'tct'e     an»t    t'ltlUI    iti|t|titit    |aw«    hi 
|||'<n\l«^e  tfeatet-  itattllity  lit  trtHtlly  Ufa 

K'ttirth  wa  place  inp  itcitniiy  nn  fimnH'tn'. 
Mttn  iir  rt  htreatcy  caMti*  fttr  rteimqueHt  »••»»• 


age  boys.  This  camp  will  relieve  population 
pressures  on  the  school  for  boys  at  Wau- 
kesha and  the  State  boys  school  now  under 
construction  at  Wales.  Equally  important, 
the  forestry  camp  offers  sp)€clal  advantages 
In  handling  the  problems  of  teenage  of- 
fenders since  the  boys  will  be  working  in  a 
healthy  outdoor  atmosphere  and  will  be  able 
to  find  considerable  satisfaction  In  the  work 
they  have  done  I  feel  that  thl.<;  conserva- 
tion approach  to  rehabilitation  without  In- 
stitutionalization— although  starting  on  a 
small  scale — offers  one  of  the  bright  new 
hopes  In  meeting  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
dellcquency 

Fifth,  we  authorized  the  State's  Joint 
cominlttee  on  standards  to  develop  mini- 
mum levels  of  the  care  and  treatment  for 
patients  in  Wisconsin's  38  county  mental 
hospitals  This  committee,  which  Includes 
some  of  our  most  out.standlng  county  wel- 
fare officials.  Is  expected  to  submit  Us  rec- 
ommendations   sometime    this    summer. 

Sixth,  we  appointed  a  citizens'  commit- 
tee on  county  Institutions  to  coordinate  the 
fut'jre  role  of  county  Institutions  with  other 
prliftte  State,  and  county  services  available 
to  the  mentally  HI.  the  physically  Infirm  and 
the  Bged  This  committee  also  Includes  lead- 
ing coim'y  authorities,  nnd  It  too  is  hard  at 
work 

We  created  a  State  mental  health  advisory 
boird  to  study  all  mental  health  activities 
In  the  State  and  recommend  Improvements. 
Thla  committee,  aided  by  a  full-time  execu- 
tive secretary.  Is  now  preparing  an  Inventory 
of  Wl.iconsln's  present  and  future  mental 
h^ilth  needs,  concentrating  first  on  the  needs 
for  trained  personnel  and  the  educational 
programs  necessary  to  obtain  them. 

We  provided  ftinds  for  construction  of  an 
li',*e»islve  treatment  center  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  The  center  will  accom- 
mod.ite  nboMt  30  ciilldrcn  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  12  Its  great  promise  is  that  In- 
tensive treatment  may  enable  us  to  cure 
emotionally  disturbed  children  at  nn  early 
age  The  research  aspects  of  this  project 
are  equally  Importnn*  considering  how  lit- 
tle wo  now  know  about  effective  treatment 
of  these  extreme  cn^es 

We  also  provided  a  total  of  1300  000  for 
State  aid.i  to  the  31  present  community  men- 
t,U  health  cllnlo."  Thl.r  menr.ire  provides 
for  SMvte  puymen'  of  40  pcrc^'Jit  of  local 
clin|r  I'uits  and  already  w  hiivr  ';)er'.'  more 
thiiu    »:)3  noo   and   committed    an    artdiMonal 

♦  37  OOO  ThP  r  .ntmuntty  itpproarh  to  nipntm 
health  providing  etvrly,  oulpatlrnt  trmt- 
meiU  i»t  thp  liKrtl  level~li  In  line  wiMi  'li.- 
bent  modern  paychlntrlr  thinking  itml  ugmn 
our  hope  u  to  provide  curm  fnr  ini\i.y  be- 
fore they  lieconte  permanent  wnrd*  of  nur 
ioclfty 

WV»  piwMieU  rt  new  ■late  law  |irolu>)lting  dl«- 
I'l  in|iii  ti  lull    in   rinp,H>  ineiit    lietitum    >:   i\^p. 

Wt'  piuvidPtl  (ho  nr»t  opermiiu;  r^iiuU  for 
ilio  new  lehittillitntioii  renier  i\'   Uu-  Uiilvor- 

•  My  of  Wiii'uitain  I'hU  oenter  i'iMi|ieraHni 
wi'H  i!in  uiiuertity  mo»|io«i  I'Pnif'i  mill  .iilipi 
MIk'o  iigeiH'iea  i«  emtiiukliii  >in  i«  pr'>tiriun  ii 
tiiin)  relMttlllUllon  fni'  lite  vii'tinu  or  ihilu> 
li'ii\itiiil  liinn  itiuMdeut*  iMid  tu\-  tim  imiiKia 
lug  nuitilier*  of  iliildirn  mUilu  luni  i^ietl 
who  lei  Mvin  II  >in  MiK  iirlltK  atiiitti*  >!  |(*||||!hy 
tlloi'ImPB 

Wt«  iinule  in<tl  It  ii|iitntf»i  In  pintiettiirea  Kt 

the   Unisei«|iy    .<r    Wlii'iuialn   ho*|i|itU     pm 
nt'il|it||    iireiOei     u»n    hy     Imih    jntliKiit*    >tui| 
litetU><tl    HMiileuiii       I'hi*    Witt    tioite    hy    pei 
MUllMiM  Uie  ni'ti«i  iti  ihiue  immU  fni  it  Uiu>u|ei 
i4tt»ii|Miy    .ii    |iMhlii<    |intlaiii-«     hy    itttMinhiiiu 
lltt*  (jtl'il.t  •yulein  oh  ixninty  weil'ikie  piiUxnin 
itnd  liy  uniiiin  me  iIMU>  teliMse  iHiiiutiee  luid 
\Mlit|itn«  itf  lite  a<i«tMa  litiiiUh  Itt  I'lMlly  titan* 
Ww  littntt'hatt  <\\\  All  iiti^  afTitfi    hi  piMtniw 
lllti'lten    fiUMlltlea    In    r*et|    Uta    4nil    ihildieM 
whii  Will  m'fti|iy  lite  t'aii»r*|  (HMouy  inineiy 
htiiiHlittf  f'vr  re^acHMl   t<lill4i'*H      t'ha  ittih* 
erv  bttlUilitH  will  Ite  ni»mj»lt««4  Ihia  •ttmtttet 


and  as  a  result  of  our  efforts,  the  kitchen  will 
be  ready  6  months  ahead  of  the  original 
schedule 

In  1959.  we  also  became  the  third  State  In 
the  Nation  to  share  henlth  Insurance  costs 
with  Its  Slate  employees  A  single  State 
health  Insurance  program  was  established  to 
replace  239  piecemeal  plans  i)revlousIy  in 
effect  and  the  same  law  provided  for  St.ite 
payment  of  50  percent  of  the  monthly 
premiums  up  to  a  maximum  of  $6 

Finally,  we  placed  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield, 
and  Surgical  Care  under  regulation  of  the 
Stale  insurance  commission,  and  we  ellml- 
n.ated  the  power  of  private  companies  to  ter- 
minate Individual  health  and  accident  poli- 
cies at  any  lime  on  5  days'  r.otlce,  limiting 
their  termination  rights  to  annual  renewal 
dates    and  then  only  after  30  days'  notice 

I  have  listed  some  16  steps  we  in  State 
gi)vernment  hiive  taken  in  the  psist  year  as 
we  strive  for  better  public  welfare  They  are 
Important  advances 

The  last  thin^  I  want  to  do,  however.  Is 
leave  you  with  the  Impression  that  the  State 
government  has  done  all  It  can  The  steps 
we  have  taken  are  Important,  but  they  are 
only  a  few  yards  do^n  the  long  road  that  lies 
ahe.id  of  all  of  us 

For  one  thing.  I  think  we  have  to  work 
Increasingly — ot  the  State  county  and  lixal 
levels — toward  welfare  programs  that  place 
the  emphasis  on  cures  rather  than  on  costs 
and  on  rehabilitation  rather  than  mere 
custodial  care 

For  another.  I  think  It's  time  we  did  »<^me- 
thlng  about  the  1-year  residence  require- 
ment for  general  relief  I'm  sure  no  one 
here  today  would  stand  by  idly  while  a  fam- 
ily starved  simply  because  It  hadn't  lived 
within  our  State  ivirders  long  enough  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  answer  but  perhaps  It  lies 
along  the  lines  recently  suggeeted  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York  who  pro- 
posed that  anyone  residing  In  New  York  for 
less  than  a  year  be  eligible  for  getieral  relief 
only  after  producing  a  certificate  from  the 
State  employment  service  stating  that  no 
work  was  available  within  his  competence 
I  am  ulso  encournced  by  recent  proposals  that 
the  Federal  Oovprnment  assume  some  re- 
sponsibUi'y  for  relief  payments  to  these  so- 
called  HtHtelPss  people 

I   alxo   think   we  nhould   ijlve  aerloua   con- 
sideration to  tlie  propomvl  uf  thr  bluc-rlt)bon 
tax  revision   committee   that   the  State  take 
over  tht  general  relief  program      Under  lhl» 
propoinl    the  Htate  would   employ   the  (ame 
|n'  p.f    ii  iW   admlniatering    local    relief    pro- 
i.i;i.'<     i)Ut     the    tranafer    of    general    rellel 
'hi'    .state   Would    provide    $39    tnllllon    in 
.   I  il    pr  'prr'y    ta«    relief       In    addition     the 
■I'li'c  I'Miiid  apply  all  iti  rehahllitntlon  nerv- 
in  I.I  nii'tnn  theae  general  relief  reclplentu 
ii.uk  inio  ]iro<hutlve  occtipai  Ion*    Iniltidliitt 
I'lr    V'u.iMunni  and   adult   edtirntion  nyntem 
to    pr  ivule    training   and    the   Niate    rmpUiy* 
nient    nervier    to    nnd    proper    Juh* 

ir  we  lU'o  to  iMntliiiie  ■Itiriinx  tlir  ein 
piMBi*  rruiii  I  uatodlal  eaie  In  irhuhlllia 
'.  ii  .\a  wti  ■h.itiid  iiitd  UI  vke  iiiuat  vMi  hasi' 
I.  >  I  ii  '!<  I'  ImiI  III  hire  the  aihllt  iouhI  ra«i< 
t«  iiki'ia  wt<  need  |,«i  me  glvt  yuu  iwu  ki 
.iiupir*  III  v«  hill  I  ineun 

|<li«i  let  ■  ti«ae  Iha  HUle  I  vniMtinuni  pfi 
li.ilillitalinn  pi'iKiiuit  I'ha  coal  ii(  ltee|iin||  n 
liandU'a|i|ii<d  pmann  on  piihlif  aa*iatani<*  la 
.iliiitll   |l  linil  a  yeni   In  Wlat'iihalii       |l  inula  u* 

♦  full   III   iiiiiii    tlim    peiaiiii    lot    «i)np|iivnii<ni 
M>ii    aliei     lialMinn      Itia     Mveiaui'     eainlliMa 
iiiiiMiiiil  III  iiiMie  ihHn  III  'ftlii  II  yeai 

U  nhly  Itialia*  aettae   lo   italii   Iheae   hiUidl 
i>a|ip»t|    Itenjila       Mtti     si  hut     aie    Iha    lai'lai* 
I, III   veat     WW  apiitovHtl  Dflfii  witaea  In)    vhi'M 
I  iMii.ii  (t<n,iltinii^iii,H    iH,i  WW  itiMiied  and  ilia 
iliaiaeil    only    I  4in     hi-    Imi    than    hall       We 

•  iinplv  lai'heil  Ihe  peiantinel  ami  Uie  (at>|||' 
I  ii'a  I  I  haiidli<  niiy  iiioie 

l.i'i  •  I  like  rt  aei'iind  eaae  t'he  aveirtKe 
paiiliin  and  pnttile  "ffli'ar  In  Wlat'onain  t'nala 
the  Htnle  |B  iioo  a  year    ineltidinjt  traval  e»- 
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penses  But  this  worker  handles  an  average 
of  40  cases  a  year.  The  cost  of  keeping  these 
40  people  In  prison  for  another  year  Is  about 
$80,000.  or  10  times  the  cost  of  a  caseworker. 
Yet  public  safety  demands  that  we  keep  these 
people  In  prison  unless  we  have  the  trained 
personnel  to  supervise  their  activities. 

In  the  revised  budget  I  submitted  to  the 
legislature  last  fall,  I  Increased  funds  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  by  $41,000,  and  recom- 
mended adding  nine  pardon  and  parole 
workers  at  a  cost  of  $76,000 

Both  these  Increases  were  killed  when  the 
State  senate  voted  to  defeat  the  revised 
budget.  This.  I  think.  Is  an  exp.mple  of  the 
false  economy  we  must  constantly  fight 
against.  Because  the  senate  kUled  the  $41.- 
000  Increase  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
about  150  handicapped  people  this  year  will 
be  denied  the  training  that  could  enable 
them  to  earn  an  average  of  $2,700  a  year: 
many  will  remain  on  public  assistance  rolls 
at  a  substantial  relief  cost.  Because  the 
senate  defeated  the  $76,000  Increase  for  9 
parole  and  pardon  workers,  as  many  as  360 
convicts  may  remain  In  prison,  at  a  cost  of 
$720  000  a  year  This  Is  more  than  Insuffi- 
cient welfare  work:  It  is  terrible  economy. 

Finally,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
on  many  other  occasions — that  we  must 
amend  the  State  constitution  to  permit  bor- 
rowing for  capital  construction.  Aa  you 
know,  the  Wisconsin  constitution  forbids 
State  debt  beyond  $100,000.  To  get  around 
this  limitation,  past  State  administrations 
have  adopted  the  device  of  the  dummy  cor- 
poration, and  I  have  reluctantly  continued 
the  practice  while  pleading  for  legal  bor- 
rowing power  But  the  dummy  corjwratlon 
has  been  restricted  to  borrowing  where  it 
can  asrure  repayment  of  loans  out  of  the 
fees  and  rents  collected  on  the  buildings  It 
constructs.  Such  fees  and  rents  are  notably 
lacking  In  our  State  welfare  Instltutloru 
Not  a  single  new  State  welfare  building  was 
authorlBed  by  the  last  State  administra- 
tion And  although  we  are  doing  better  to- 
day, we  will  never  have  the  modern  welfare 
facllltlea  we  need  until  we  can  go  out  and 
borrow  funds  for  construction,  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Stat«.  You  have 
heard  of  "pay  m  we  go."  I  suggest  thla  Is 
nothing  more  than  "p«y  as  we  grow." 

I  havt  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  today  out- 
lining our  ftchltvements  and  our  goals  in 
public  welfare.  But  I  think  ku.  h  ;i  detailed 
re]x)rt  u  nscMsary,  and  piih.;^  .irdue.  I 
don't  know  why.  but  Mx-  lueas  will  devote 
Its  front  pages  to  atniv  .i."ir  atory  on  regu- 
laiiun  of  WAtsrsklers  or  btiiboM-ds,  white 
burying  or  oompltttly  ignnrlug  mnuy  of  the 
prugrama  Z  have  dMoribtd  today. 

I'erhops  my  old  frlrnd  Wiihur  n.timtdi 
wluim  wv  all  recuguiai'  .it  mi      i    •i.v  ^tent 

public. wpUhcp  leuilna  III  11, r  .\  1 1 1  u  U  ii- 
lllihl     when     hr     a.iiil     t.i     II. (>     i;.i<     illul     il.iS 

Dii.l  wi.:.iii-  pi.i^.  uiiu  rtpNMHl  the  fall* 
\iM<a  .1  •..1,1.'.;,  „iHi  a.xiety  doMirv  waiiv  to 

look  Hi  Ha  (Mlltirea 

I  am  i<iiitvii)i<e<t,  iitiwi'vei  that  we  nrt  rwef- 
'  'uiug  Ulla  niiiluda  htiniii  wi  hm  {.i.. 
Hiam*  Uayn  Oiune  a  Imitf  w.iy  h  .m  iiir  iinv 
u(  Utt  llula  and  imie  luoi.aliil  inii  Ami  m 
Wa  direin  ii\)r  eR.iit«  timii.  luiil  ni"  e  niui  m  v 
ItiWMIil  Ihe  Iwin  |lo«la  III  pti  vtuitii.h  Mh(l  le 
UKtollllallnn,    I     think    tin     or.  pie    Mill    lir<tflti 

IH    rak)«iiht|     m»h    kvinpiiUiy,    willt    iiliUi'l 
kUiiMlng  ami  with  h.  p^ 
iiuuk  ywu, 


WUAI  t^  WHtiMi  Wn»l  iiUH  MUl  II 
Ull.l.tnN  IWII.I.AH  MHUJWAV  I'Mn 
MMAM 

Ml     I'miHMlMf;      Ml    I'ifeiilnil    llir 
i»iihUii  n<3iuii)ii  timii  tlliittiia  I  Ml   t>tii>ti> 

lAkl  Aiul  Urn  iiihhii  fSrlinUil-  fitnu  Mimm 
«»>trt  iMl'   MK'animv!  liRVo  i_tt\pn  (»|>tikiMi 


of  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  some 
phases  of  our  Federal  road  building  pro- 
gram. 

In  view  of  our  hi;^hway  program's 
enormou.s  cost,  and  what  so  often 
seems  the  formless,  planles."^.  dollar- 
happy.  somethiHR-in-it-for-everyone- 
but-the-taxpayer  chaos,  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  a  lucid,  thoughtful  critique 
on  the  subject  that  appeared  recently  in 
the  Repoiler.  Because  this  constitutes 
an  acute  criticism  of  congressional  action 
from  which  we  can  benefit,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  entitled 
"New  Roads  and  Urban  Chaos."  by  Dan- 
iel Moynihan,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Roads  and  Urban  Chaos 
(By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  com- 
monly describe  any  undertaking  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  as  A  vast  pro- 
gram thrown  together,  imperfectly  conceived 
and  grossly  mismanaged,  and  In  due  course 
becoming  a  veritable  plays^round  for  extrav- 
agance, waste  and  corruption."  It  must,  to 
the  White  Hou.se.  seem  notably  unkind  for 
the  Journal  to  speak  thus  of  an  enterprise 
Uie  administration  has  declared  "the  biggest 
public  works  program  ever  undertaken  any- 
where or  at  any  lime  tliruughout  the  world." 
But  even  the  President  has  conceded  that  all 
Is  not  well  with  the  $45  billion  interstate 
and  defense  highway  program 

The  program  pr^vidt-s  for  the  construction 
of  41.000  miles  of  superlHghwuy ,  connecting 
9Q  percent  of  the  nearly  HOC  cities  of  the 
continental  United  fcjialea  with  populations 
of  60.000  or  more.  When  completed,  the 
system  will  carry  20  percent  of  t.he  Nation's 
traffic  Up  to  9S  percent  of  the  cost  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  Half  of  It 
Will  be  spent  In  the  cities  the  sysiem  con- 
nect*. 

Washington  alx>unda  with  admlnlst ration 
task  forces,  C(mpre«*i(>i.ii!  committees,  and 
special  tntereat  grutipn  a;i  investigutini;  thik 
program,  7'hoao  In  CungrcM  who  are  l(X)k- 
Ing  for  scandal  will  likfiv  fli.d  no  end  of  it 
Thoae  In  the  Prfiuhni  h  dfiir  iDokinj,'  fur 
waya  to  cut  bn^k  \'..r  jnorrivii.  wui  hme  an 
even  aaalar  ta^k  inn.iui;!.  tncv  muv  enronn- 
ler  more  dlftl' uiiy  Krtiiiig  their  fliulingn 
luibiiahfU    UtirinK    lliln    i-lfi'tliin    yeur      Unt 

wl  V  I>  W  aeiiu  In  hi-  unKlllg  WluMhrr  (JUltf 
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10  rt<1l<  'la  II"'  I  III!  II I II  e  III  I'ViIrl  nl  Ml  ntr  lrlii< 
tinna  hv  dli«aiih|]  the  NiiiiHiMl  (liueiiiiiiriit 
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«    iiii.iniii  niiii  lit  mil  and  aid  in  nir  ih'|i(<iid 
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I  I  ill  iui-|iiii<«  MUt.ii>'iia  iii««  \[\  raid  Uilii>n 
I' 'I' t  ttUlltiM  ma  kiM  iihi  *ri  \i<«r»  Ihe 
h  .ii  I  III  (iiivsritmaiit  i  i.i  >'iiMn  i  ne  Ntiai at  Am 
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budgets.  The  States  spent  the  money  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased. 

The  system  was  jjermlsslve  but  not  dis- 
organized. Standards  for  highway  construc- 
tion, for  example,  and  national  routes  (the 
familiar  I,' G.  sign  i  were  juccessfuUy  estab- 
lished on  a  voluntary  basis.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  roads  followed  trails  that 
had  originated  far  back  in  frontier  history. 
With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  they  were 
Just  surfaced,  and  widened  and  stralchtened 
somewhat.  Our  counterparts  of  the  "rolUr.g 
English  drunkfird"  who  laid  out  Chesterton 'e 
"rclllng  EnglUh  road"  were  the  Iroquois  war 
party  and  the  Conestoga  wagon:  More  pur- 
poseful but  not  lese  circuitous  as  they  sought 
out  the  passes  and  water-level  routes  north 
and  south,  and  across  the  continent.  The 
Roman  roads  HUalre  Belloc  has  written  of, 
struck  like  a  lash  across  the  conquered  prov- 
inces, were  not  reproduced  In  America  until 
we  too  established  a  dominant  central 
government. 

The  Idea  of  a  Federal  system  of  super- 
highways arose  during  the  First  World  War. 
It  was  revived  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion as  a  public  works  project  for  building 
14,000  miles  of  transcontinental  routes.  A 
study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
which  the  President  commended  to  Con- 
gress in  1939.  revealed  that  there  was  sur- 
prisingly little  ci'oss-country  traffic  and 
suggested  that  the  concept  be  changed  to  a 
26.700-mlle  Intercity  system.  The  idea  was 
IX)pularlEed  by  Gciural  Motors'  Fviturama 
exhibit    at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 

In  1944,  after  some  further  study.  CongresR 
authorized  construe, ion  of  a  National  Inter- 
state Highway  System  on  thU  hiiHf  The  size 
was  increased  to  40.000  mllee  Thus  from 
the  outsit  there  has  been  more  mllea^'e  au- 
thorized for  the  system  than  anyone  knew 
exactly  what  to  do  with. 

MORE    ROADS    TOR    MORS    CARS 

Authorization  Is  the  fVrbt  step  In  a  Federal 
public  workh  pro^^rrim  It  more  or  ".ess  com- 
mits Congress  to  appropriate  money  at  a 
future  dale  .ind  prt  vldea  time  fia  plunii  and 
other  i.eci-bBury  nrMingemenis  to  be  made. 
Plana  for  the  Interstule  System  went  ahead. 
In  1M7  the  Fedi  rul  Oovcrnmcnt  and  the 
Stuii'R  anci  il  I  n  the  location  of  37.70f;  miirs 
of  the  aykKMii  leiulng  the  rest  for  additional 
urban  cuniifcuui.a  The  rouda  were  to  !;(• 
Umu«'d-uccpii».  multilanc  hlirh-apeed  route* 
deiil^ni'd  to  the  hlgheat  itniidiirda  But  no 
apeciiil  fundi  were  appropriated  lu  build 
tht  III,  iiiily  rPk'niHr  ^'rdcral  hi|ihM  ny-nlri 
ItmUa  wrtK  made  avallablr  (  ii  the  atandard 
60  .'U  tni4lchii;n  bakla  TtUa  rttniired  tha 
hthira  10  tivke  an-nblr  aiimuiita  id  innnrv 
III. Ill  ii-KUiir  plojrrts  lo  »prnd  nil  Inlnratntr 
imlfM'i' 

'I'l.c  M'u;!  «nh  thhl  ttir  liitrralhir  liillrnur 
tllllli  I     irrt    lunll         HlKhV^aV    I  iilitti  lictliili    >'<• 

jiriidltiiii'    inulilpllt'd    hv    nanrlv    al^hl    llni«a 

lliiMl    imn   I.,    lima     hill    II. ^   hinirk    }ual    Wmi'.il 

till  lire  lliair  iniiiirv  ou  Ititnatnta  hlfiH'iiva 
li  hull  never,  alifi  ait  hrcii  tluMi  uiiit, 
li|ii>t  liil  ftiitria  WPiK  lhrrati|iiin  a|i|iii>|<iliiii>(( 
and  tin  Kiiltwiu  alinir  iiirii<iikpd  1..  nil  jmr* 
ii^ni  Inil  itiil  Milli  liiila  artui  Hv  lUnV, 
li<a«  Mtait  I  jiaii'enl  nf  Iht'  kv»li<iii  I. ml  lurl^ 
r.iinplati'tl  I'lirt'a  yama  IhIi'I  hii"iiiiiil 
ItifefiihKWi'i  dailttind  "Al  Iha  imiri.i  i.ila 
III  dav»i><{im>ii.i  till'  iiitin tliiii  I  I  I  i«  I ). 
svi'iihl  i.i'l  KHitdi  avail  a  iaM<-iiniilii)>  ii'W'i  .j 
«iat)>iii  .iiiii  tifliUHtiv  III  liiiit  a  irMinry," 
^Vll  till,  iiiijhwiiv  iiHiih|ii<ttiiiii'i.  inmistry 

tliU  i.iUtiil  n  kplli'iia  i|ii»>klliili  AlllidtnihllV 
i)'Hi>  liiili'  III-  li'id  iiUimi'l  ilmihli'tl  In  Iha  Hik^ 
dt'i'iiini  mMi'I  Ilia  Will  Hv  tl">'>  ♦h»'i»'  t»'0.  M 
Miid'nr  vfhii'la  h'l  t'vaiv  '>ti()  ftfl  id  li<iit>  IH 
hiiih  diiiM  iioiiH  nil  till  Ihf  ».|i»i»>la  iind  luMtll 
lit   Iha  NiitlHii       It   w«»   »'»(iMl»'d   III'. I    it'i.'lki 

lt,«niilia   Wiitllll   t|at«  Mlinlhfl    4ll   IHIIflH    III    Utl 

fidlM^lhtt  M»»ii»tli'  li>  II  nt'ii  III  M  niinndl, 
Val  aln««dv  Ilia  illlaa  wi<it.  i  Imt  hul-'""  l«" 
With  I'rtfk      t'tili»ak  niiitf  k'mih  wii»  h.   iIi    '.iC 
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automobtlea,  the  automobile  Industry  It- 
self might  feel  the  pinch.  "Either  the  roAds 
must  be  made  adequate  for  the  traffic,"  stated 
the  Engineering  News-Record,  "or  the  end 
of  national  expansion  as  we  know  It  must  be 
accepted  " 

Pew  pains  were  spared  to  popularize  this 
notion.  General  Motors  even  went  Into  the 
eesay-sponsorlng  business,  offering  926,000 
for  the  best  theme  on  "How  To  Build  the 
Roads  We  Need."  (The  prize  was  won, 
naturally,  by  Robert  Moses  ) 

But  the  Blsenhower  administration  needed 
Uttle  persuading.  Highway  transport  had 
become.  In  the  words  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, "the  greatest  single  combination 
of  economic  activities  In  men's  history  " 

In  July  1954.  the  President  proposed  a 
"grand  plan"  for  a  national  highway  system 
His  plan  was  to  build  the  Interstate  System 
Roosevelt  had  proposed  and  Congress  had 
authorized  He  next  appointed  a  Committee 
composed  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  and  as- 
sorted men  of  substance,  including  Dave 
Beck,  as  was  de  rigueur  in  those  days,  to 
devise  means  for  doing  so  The  Committee 
quickly  reported  that  the  system  would  cost 
only  $275  billion,  and  could  be  built,  with 
borrowed  money,  in  10  years.  It  proposed 
that  the  Federal  Government  pay  90  percent 
of  the  cost  generally  and  up  to  95  percent  In 
States  with  extensive  untaxed  Federal  land- 
holdings.  The  President  submitted  this  pro- 
posal   to  Congress    in    February   1955 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Introducing  a  highway  program  In  today's 
Congress  Is  like  letting  a  tariff  bill  loose  in 
the  old  days — the  figures  go  up  and  up  and 
up.  The  economic  interest  in  highways  af- 
fects not  only  General  Motors,  but  also 
countless  numbers  of  garage  owners,  auto- 
mobile dealers,  road  contractors.  real-est.ate 
developers,  and  similar  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  land  Conservatives 
think  of  roads  as  good  for  business  Liberals 
think  of  them  as  part  of  the  litany  of  public 
Investment  they  so  love  to  chant;  "Better 
schools,  better  hospitals,  better  roads  •  •  •" 
Plain  politicians  think  of  roads  as  the  in- 
dispensable means  by  which  the  owners  of 
70  million  motor  vehicles  derive  the  benefits 
from  what  is  for  most  of  them  the  largest 
or  second  largest  Investment  they  ever  make 
Highway  construction  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  the  professional  politicians,  since  it 
provides  the  largest  single  supply  of  money 
available  these  days  to  support  their  activi- 
ties. The  alliance  of  the  county  leader  and 
the  contractor  is  ancient  and  by  no  means 
dishonorable.  Public  works  represents  the 
most  beneficent  outlet  yet  devised  for  the 
politician's  need  to  make  a  living  and,  at  the 
same  time,  please  the  public  If  It  occa- 
sionally takes  the  form  of  paving  stream  beds 
In  Kansas  City,  It  may  also  produce  a  New 
York  State  Thruway 

In  most  States  a  symbiotic  relationship 
has  been  established  between  the  contract- 
Ing  firms  and  the  local  political  organiza- 
tions which  obviates  the  usual  forms  of  cor- 
ruption The  contractors  pay  an  honest 
tithe  to  the  parties'  exchequers  out  of  fair 
profits,  which  are  large  mostly  because  the 
sums  involved  are  vast.  It  is  a  point  of  pride 
with  many  contractors  to  make  all  contribu- 
tions by  check  and  often,  as  It  were.  In 
public  through  advertisements  in  party  year- 
books. To  the  extent  that  this  system 
works,  it  provides  an  excellent,  if  Informal, 
means  of  financing  our  parties  out  of  tax 
funds — contractors  are  normally  apolitical, 
asking  only  that  there  be  Just  a  little  more 
than  enough  work  to  go  around.  The  poli- 
ticians usually  do  their  best 

One  special  attraction  of  the  Interstate 
program  was  that  these  roads,  for  the  most 
part,  would  be  brandnew.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  the  mileage,  both  In  urban  and 
rural  areas,  would  be  on  entirely  new  loca- 
tions. Along  most  of  these  30,000-odd  miles. 
property   values  are  destined  to  soar.     This 


Is  sur«  to  please  the  owners,  whether  the 
property  has  been  In  the  family  for  years  or. 
by  good  fortune,  recently  acquired  The  re- 
doubtable Oeorge  Washington  Plunkett.  of 
TAmmany  Hall,  was  not  the  lost  American 
politician  who  could  suggest  as  his  epitaph, 
"He  Seen  His  Op(>ortunltles,  and  He  Took 
'Ebi  " 

In  a  Democratic  Congress,  dominated  by 
soMthern  and  western  representatives,  the 
program  had  the  further  advantage  of  pro- 
viding a  considerable  subsidy  to  those  parts 
of  the  country.  Far  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  ■:rafllc  and  automobiles  In  the  Na- 
tion Is  located  in  a  parallelogram  running 
from  Boston  to  Milwaukee  down  to  St.  Louis 
over  to  \Vashlngton  and  back  up  to  Boston. 
The  area's  14  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia :iad  Just  under  half  the  Nation's 
motor  v.'hlcles  In  1955.  However,  only  a 
quarter  of  the  Interstate  mileage  Is  located 
in  these  States  Missl.sslppl.  with  one-third 
to  a  half  as  many  automobiles  as  Massachu- 
setts, is  X)  get  almost  one  and  a  half  times 
the  mileege.  Texas,  with  flve-slxths  as  many 
automobiles  as  New  York,  Is  to  get  almost 
thxee  times  as  much  mileage. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  President  that 
there  were  so  many  sound  political  reasons 
to  support  his  program  There  weren't  many 
others  With  the  railroads  running  at  50 
percent  of  capacity,  a  sudden,  sharp  increase 
in  intercity  transportation  facilities  repre- 
sented, if  anything,  a  threat  to  the  eco- 
nnmic  stability  of  the  entire  transportation 
industry.  Almost  certainly  the  40,000-mile 
figfure  was  too  large,  it  had  no  basis  other 
thfin  the  enthusiasm  of  the  wartime  Con- 
gress for  a  p>eacetime  procram  that  might  be 
yeiirs  away  In  1944  Congress  had  Uttle 
idea  where  this  mileage  was  Ui  be  located, 
much  less  whether  it  would  be  needed  Ten 
years  later  the  Clay  Committee,  appointed 
by  Presiient  Elsenhower,  found  that  only 
8.500  m.les  of  the  system  could  expect 
enough  'iraflBc  to  pay  for  themselves  as  toll 
roads — a  ad  of  these,  all  but  3,500  were  al- 
ready built  or  being  built. 

There  was  no  question  that  city  streets 
were  jammed,  and  it  was  always  under- 
stood that  half  the  cost  of  the  program 
woiuld  go  to  urban  arterlals.  But  this  as- 
pect of  t;ie  program  should  have  evoked  the 
Mi^lthusi  in  specter  raised  by  New  York 
City's  Deputy  Administrator  Lyle  C.  Fitch: 
the  number  of  automobiles  Increases  to  fill 
all  the  sface  provided 

A  few  months  after  the  program  was 
adopted.  Geoffrey  Crowther.  of  the  London 
Eco:^.omist.  returned  from  a  trans-American 
tour,  told  a  New  York  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee fcr  Economic  Development:  "I  have 
driven  mvself  with  my  own  hands  over  12.- 

000  miles  •  •  •  I  could  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  the  •  •  •  fabulous  develop- 
ment of  'he  highways  in  the  United  States. 

1  And  m.'self  puzzled  by  the  statements — 
that  are  taken  for  granted  In  this  country 
now — that  your  highways  are  obsolete.  I 
think  I  can  claim  to  know  as  much  about 
them  now  as  anybody  in  this  room  and  I 
say  it  is  not  so.  Your  highway  system  is 
magnificent.  It  Is  overburdened  In  the 
lmmediat-3  vicinity  of  the  large  cities:  but 
get  away  from  the  large  cities  and  your 
highways  are  empty 

"I  wonder."  said  Crowther.  speaking  of 
the  new  interstate  program.  "If  the  matter 
haa  been  investigated  as  thoroughly  as  it 
should  h(."  It  had  been.  Any  number  of 
Coogressmen  had  wondered  if  it  could  not 
be  made  bigger.  It  was.  The  President's 
proposal  was  adopted  with  only  one  other 
importam  change.  Ever  alert  to  the  call  of 
patriotism.  Congress  lengthened  the  title  to 
make  It  the  Interstate  and  defense  high- 
way progiam. 

WHO    PATS    THE    Bn.I.'' 

The    urge   to   have   the   highway.3   was   not 
matched  by  an  urge  to  pay  for  them     Prom 


the  outset  the  financing  of  the  program  has 
been  the  object  of  much  controversy  and 
muddle. 

The  Clay  Committee  had  proposed  that  tlu- 
program  be  financed  through  an  Independ- 
ent Federal  highway  corporation  which 
would  sell  some  $20  billion  wcrth  of  bonds 
to  raise  money  to  build  the  highways  In  a 
lO-year  period  The  bonds  would  be  retired 
over  30  years  by  the  returns  on  the  2-cent 
Federal  gasoline  tax.  This  would  have  per- 
mitted an  increase  In  Government  borrow- 
ing and  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year,  without  any  increase  In  the  debt  limit, 
the  budget,  or  taxes. 

The  fiscal  conservatives  in  Congress  were 
upset  by  thl.<'  proposal  for  deficit  financing. 
The  partisan  Democrats  were  loath  to  let 
the  President  carry  off  such  a  political  coup 
The  two  groups  combined  to  insist  on  what 
Is  substantially  a  pay-as-you-go  program, 
matching  Inrrea.'ed  expenditures  with  In- 
creased taxer..  After  some  difficulty  over 
which  taxes  would  be  increased,  a  bipartisan 
program  passed  the  House  In  April  1956.  by  a 
vote  of  388-19.  The  Senate  approved  Its 
measure  and  the  President  promptly  signed 
the  conference  bill. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1956  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  $25  billion  he  had  asked  to  con- 
struct the  Interstate  System  ( to  be  matched 
by  $2.5  billion  from  the  States)  and  provided 
a  third  more  than  he  had  asked  for  regular 
highway  aid  The  authorized  mileage  of  the 
Interstate  System  was  increased  to  41,000.  It 
was  to  be  built  over  a  13-year  period,  at  a 
rate  of  Federal  expenditure  rising  to  $2.2 
billion  per  year. 

To  provide  the  money,  the  fuel  tax  was 
Increased  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  gallon 
and  the  tax  on  new  tires  from  5  cents  to  8 
cents  per  pound.  These  increases,  together 
with  some  smaller  ones  on  other  taxes, 
brought  an  Increase  of  almost  two-thirds  in 
taxes  on  highway  use  A  highway  trust 
fund  was  set  up  to  receive  these  and  some 
related  taxes.  The  receipts  of  the  trust  fund 
would  be  used  to  pay  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram. 

The  device  of  the  trust  fund  satisfied  the 
administration's  wish  to  keep  the  increased 
level  of  Government  spending  from  showing 
up  In  the  budget  The  bulk  of  highway  ex- 
penditure Is  now  carried  as  a  separate  Item, 
similar  to  social  security  payments.  Thus 
In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1961.  highway  ex- 
penditures an;  shown  as  $3  million,  although 
they  will  actually  be  something  like  $3  bil- 
lion. 

The  program  got  under  way  on  July  1, 
1956,  but  It  was  in  trouble  even  before  It 
began.  The  financial  plan  provided  for  the 
highway  trus";  fund  to  incur  some  deficits 
during  the  p^ak  construction  years  These 
would  be  ba  anced  by  surpluses  obtained 
during  the  early  period  when  the  program 
was  still  on  the  drawing  boards  and  during 
the  latter  years  as  It  was  tapering  off.  At 
the  last  minute.  Senator  Harrt  Byrd,  of 
Virginia,  supported  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  M  Humphrey,  added  an 
amendment  that  forbade  the  trust  fund 
ever  to  incur  a  deficit.  This  meant  the 
scheduled  program  would  have  to  be  cut 
back  as  soon  as  the  small  initial  surplus  was 
used  up 

A  deficit  seemed  Imminent  In  March  1958, 
when  the  President  asked  Congress  to  permit 
the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $600  mil- 
lion on  the  Interstate  System  as  an  anti- 
recession measure.  Congress  eagerly  respond- 
ed with  1800  million.  The  1958  recession 
thus  caused  an  Increase  In  expenditures  and 
at  the  same  time  a  decrease  in  receipts  be- 
cause of  lowered  economic  activity.  In  Jan- 
uary 1959,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  unless  receipts  were 
Increased  the  fund  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
There  would  be  no  interstate  funds  appor- 
tioned for  fiscal  1961  and  only  $500  million 
for   1962. 
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To  prevent  this  the  President  r;*ked  that 
fuel  taxes  be  Increased  from  3  cenu  to  4', 
cents  a  gallon.  Th  s  aroused  opposition  from 
the  oil  companies,  and  for  a  time  It  seemed 
that  the  program  might  be  seriously  inter- 
rupted, but  at  the  lost  moment  Congress 
enacted  a  1-cent  gas  tax  increase  The 
President  asked  for  the  other  half  cent  in  his 
recent  budget  mes  age.  but  nothing  will  be 
done  until  after  tl  e  election 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  soon, 
however,  for  the  ilnancinl  problems  of  the 
Interstate  System  Iiave  become  more  dlfBcuIt 
than  simply  malntilnlng  the  level  of  expend- 
itures envisioned  In  1956.  Since  then  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  system  has  almost 
doubled 

In  January  1958.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
announced  that  revised  estimates  Indicated 
that  Instead  of  $2!  billion,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  interstate  cost  would  be  nearly  $34 
billion.  This  was  for  only  38  548  miles,  how- 
ever, which.  It  turned  out.  was  all  the  routes 
laid  out  In  1947  nqulred.  To  build  the  re- 
maining 1.452  of  the  40  000  miles  orlRlnally 
planned  (never  any  question  of  Just  dispens- 
ing with  them  as  »  tribute  to  efficient  man- 
agement) and  the  extra  thousand  miles  au- 
thorized in  1956  win  require  another  $2.2 
billion.  Technically  the  revised  estimate  did 
not  even  cover  all  of  the  38.548  miles,  since 
it  did  not  include  the  cost  of  reimbursing 
the  States  that  had  already  built  parts  of  the 
system  with  their  5wn  funds  or  as  toll  roads 
This  would  add  p«rhaps  $4  3  billion.  There 
is  also  the  matter  of  some  $1.5  billion  for  re- 
locating railroad  tracks,  telephone  lines,  nnd 
other  utilities  disturbed  by  the  new  high- 
ways, as  authorized  by  Congress  Also,  an- 
other half  billion  lollars  might  be  needed  to 
provide  the  extra  15  percent  of  the  cost  to 
States  that  forbid  billboards  along  the  new 
routes,  as  authorized  by  Congress.  This 
could  bring  the  total  Federal-State  cost  to 
something  like  $45  billion.  The  sole  prospect 
of  economy  Is  that  the  States  aren't  taking  up 
the  no-billboard  option. 

WHO  RUNS  rr? 

This  Is  not  the  end  of  It:  rising  costs  are 
built  Into  the  Interstate  System.  From  the 
outset  the  program  has  been  undermined  by 
the  administratioa's  desire  for  big  govern- 
ment achievements  without  big  government. 
The  Clay  Comml'  tee  envisioned  the  largest 
public  works  progiam  In  history  being  carried 
on  with  no  Increase  In  public  personnel. 
"The  Federal  Hl(;hway  Corporation  should 
consist  only  of  a  hoard  of  directors  with  sec- 
retarial assistants  " — a  kind  of  bureaucratic 
fantasy  In  which  ilmost  everyone  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  there  Is  no  overhead. 
The  Clay  Committee  proposed  that  the  inter- 
state program  be  operated  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Re  ids  as  an  ordinary  Federal 
hlghway-ald  progiam,  with  all  the  work  of 
picking  sites,  drawing  plans,  letting  con- 
tracts, and  so  forth,  done  by  the  States.  For 
extra  help  the  States,  many  of  which  were 
alt/>gether  Incapable  of  doing  such  work  any- 
way, would  turn  'xd  the  private  engineering 
organizations  capcble  of  providing  sound  en- 
gineering In  this  leld.  All  of  this.  In  some 
way.  would  further  the  President's  stated 
desire  for  "a  cooperative  alliance  between 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  to  that 
government  •  ♦  •  will  be  the  manager  of  Its 
own  area." 

The  President  has  had  his  desire.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  with  only  a  hand- 
ful of  extra  help,  depends  on  the  States, 
which  depend  on  consulting  engineers.  The 
consulting  englnec  rs.  normally  paid  by  a  per- 
centage of  cost  oi  the  projects  they  design, 
depend  on  the  Rotary  Club  for  forecasts  of 
the  traffic  potent  al  of  whatever  town  they 
happen  to  be  tearing  up. 

WHERE    IS    IT    BtTTLT? 

Many  Instances  of  almost  Incredible  mis- 
management have  appeared  In  scathing  re- 
F>orts  by  the  Comptroller  General,  but  there 


is  nothing  to  be  done  about  It  The  Inter- 
sUte  program  Is  not  a  Federal  enterprise; 
It  Is  only  a  PcderoJ  expense  Washington  la 
simply  committed  to  keep  supplying  money 
until  It  is  finished.  But  the  States  have  no 
real  freedom  of  action  either  The  basic  de- 
cision to  build  the  system  has  been  made  for 
them:  The  enormous  bargain  of  the  90-to-lO 
money  mokes  it  politically  Impossible  to  do 
anything  but  take  the  money  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  try  to  match  it.  Since  all  con- 
tracts are  closely  scrutinized  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  States  hardly 
see  It  as  their  responsibility  to  control  the 
costs  of  the  program,  as  Indeed  It  Is  not. 
But  the  Bureau,  under  equally  heavy  pres- 
sure to  keep  the  program  rolling  and  Con- 
gress happy,  exercises  little  real  control.  It 
functions  rather  as  a  company  comptroller 
who  fusses  over  Items  on  an  expense  account 
without  ever  daring  to  ask  if  the  trip  was 
necessary.  In  fairness,  the  Bureau  could 
hardly  do  otherwise:  In  1958  It  had  two  In- 
vestigators to  cover  the  entire  United  States 

The  CcwnptroUer  Generals  men  recently 
came  upon  a  3-mlle  segment  In  a  very 
sparsely  settled  area  of  Nevada  on  which 
three  Interchanges  have  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  $384,000.  They  will  handle  a  dally  traffic 
load  of  89  vehicles,  serving.  In  the  words  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  "some  old 
mines,  a  powerllne,  four  or  five  small 
ranches,  and  a  house  of  ill  repute" 

From  Arkansas  the  Slate  auditors  rep>orted  : 
"On  every  hand  among  both  emploj-ees  and 
commissioners  we  encountered  a  strange  and 
distressing  apathy  at  any  extravagant  use  of 
highway  ftinds."  In  Indiana  apathy  was  re- 
placed by  enthusiasm:  The  boys  had  organ- 
ized a  syndicate,  with  highway  department 
employees  to  take  all  the  risks  out  of  spec- 
ulating on  capital  gains  from  right-of-way 
condemnations  The  Pennsylvania  Highway 
Department,  100  percent  patronage,  was  per- 
formlng  less  than  10  percent  of  the  prelimi- 
nary engineering  on  interstate  routes,  while 
passing  out  contracts  to  consulting  engi- 
neers at  the  rate  of  a  $1  million  a  month. 
In  West  Virginia.  •■•  •  •  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  State's  project  engineers  •  •  • 
were  registered  or  graduate  engineers." 

With  no  strong  direction  of  the  program, 
there  has  been  no  way  to  resist  the  political 
pressures  to  build  a  little  bit  of  Interstate 
highway  in  every  county  along  the  41.000- 
mlle  route.  Limited  access  highways  over 
new  locations  are  more  "like  bridges  than 
ordinary  roads.  Until  they  make  the  com- 
plete crossing  from  one  city  to  another  they 
are  relatively  useless,  starting,  likely  as  not, 
at  one  of  the  cities  and  ending  In  a  corn- 
field. A  minimum  of  businesslike  manage- 
ment would  have  arranged  for  the  system  to 
be  built  In  complete  segments,  concentrat- 
ing on  the  more  Important  ones.  Instead 
It  Is  being  built  In  fragments  strewn  across 
the  continent.  It  will  be  years  before  these 
are  connected  Into  anything  like  a  national 
system. 

The  repeated  financial  crises  of  the  pro- 
gram have  created  a  mistaken  Impression 
that  It  Is  slowing  down.  Apportionments 
of  funds  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  will  be 
down  as  much  as  $600  million,  but  this  will 
no  more  than  offset  the  Increases  provided 
In  1958.  According  to  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
mlnlstxator  Bertram  D.  Tallamy.  who  built 
the  New  York  State  Thruway  and  Is  In 
charge  of  the  interstate  program,  expendl- 
tmes  are  running  some  4  jjercent  ahead  of 
the  schedule  envisioned  by  the  1956  legisla- 
tion. Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  the  sys- 
tem are  either  In  the  contract  stage  or  liave 
actually  been  completed.  Routes  have  been 
located  and  plans  are  In  process  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  mileage. 

True,  unless  more  funds  are  made  avail- 
able, the  program  will  stretch  out.  But 
there  is  much  support  for  providing  more 
funds.  The  President's  recent  budget  mes- 
sage, which  calls  for  cuts  In  housing,  hospl- 


ul.  water  pollution,  wid  almllnr  programs 
and  makes  clear  that  a  serious  education 
bill  will  be  vetoed,  nonethelew  prupt>»e« 
more  funds  to  peniiU  the  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  Interstate  System  to  proceed 
at  o  higher  and  more  desirable  level.  Con- 
gress continues  to  share  the  President's  un- 
flagging Interest  in  highways  Senator  Al- 
BFRT  Gore,  who  sponsored  the  1956  legisla- 
tion, was  talking  awhile  back  about  adding 
another  7.000  miles 

A  few  legislators  such  as  Senator  Paitl 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  have  questioned 
whether  this  Is  the  very  best  way  to  spend 
otu-  money  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota,  has  asked  whether  the  program 
wasn't  merely  hastening  the  day  when 
"You'll  be  able  to  drive  80  miles  an  hour 
along  superhighways  from  one  polluted 
stream  to  another,  from  one  urban  slum  to 
another,  from  one  rundown  college  campus 
to  another." 

The  only  certain  consequence  of  the  rising 
costs  of  the  program  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  much  serious  possibility  of  reimburs- 
ing the  States  that  built  sections  of  the 
system  as  toll  roads.  In  the  postwar  years, 
after  the  outlines  of  the  Interstate  System 
had  been  established,  a  number  of  States 
did  this.  From  the  outset  of  the  present 
program  it  has  been  recognized  that  Justice 
entitled  these  States  to  be  reimbursed  so 
that  they  might  either  remove  the  tolls  or 
build  additional  roads.  Five  years  ago  it 
seemed  unthinkable  that  this  would  not  be 
done.  An  administration  spokesman  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  that 
not  to  reimbiu-se  these  States  would  be  like 
saying,  "Boys,  we  are  sorry,  you  took  care 
of  yourselves,  so  you  do  not  get  anything." 

Tlie  1956  legislation  declared  the  intent  erf 
Congress  to  settle  this  matter,  but  as  one 
financial  crisis  has  followed  another,  the  in- 
tention has  grown  weaker  It  is  now  prac- 
tically settled  that  those  States  which  did 
not  wait  around  for  Uncle  Sam  to  look  after 
them  will  In  fact  get  nothing.  So  much  for 
the  fate  of  the  bird  dogs  in  the  Eisenhower 
years. 

Not  surprisingly,  70  percent  of  these  toll 
roads  are  located  in  the  States  of  the  north- 
eastern parallelogram,  which  as  a  result  will 
get  even  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  Interstate 
mileage. 

This  development  only  compounds  the  in- 
equity of  paj  ug  for  the  Interstate  System 
with  gasoline  taxes.  Drivers  on  the  M<issa- 
chusetts  Turnpike,  the  Indiana  Toll  Road, 
the  New  York  State  Tliruway,  and  similar 
highways  will  not  only  have  to  pay  tolls  to 
use  their  portion  of  the  Interstate  System, 
but  they  will  be  paying  extra  gasoline  taxes 
to  build  the  other  portions. 

WHO  EENErrrs  most? 

Apart  from  any  regional  Imbalance,  the 
gasoline  tax  is  still  a  highly  questionable 
way  of  distributing  the  burden  of  paying 
for  the  Interstate  System  in  terms  of  the 
benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  it.  The 
fuel  levy  really  amounts  to  a  household  tax — 
more  than  $15  a  year  on  the  average — on  the 
7  out  of  10  American  families  that  own  an 
automobile.  Most  of  these  families  wlU  use 
the  Interstate  from  time  to  time,  but  hardly 
enough  to  get  their  money  back. 

By  contrast  the  system  will  provide  a  great 
subsidy  to  Industry  In  the  form  of  cheap  road 
tran.'^port.  The  nature  of  this  subsidy  has 
been  obscured  by  the  endless  argumenUs 
concerning  the  precise  share  of  highway  costs 
that  should  be  paid  by  trucks  as  against  pri- 
vate automobiles.  (The  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  are  currently  sj>endlng  $22 
million  running  tractor  trailers  over  a  road 
near  Ottawa.  111.  to  determine  Just  how 
much  they  damage  thp  pavement.)  Al- 
though it  appears  that  truckers  do  not  pay  a 
fair  portion  of  highway  costs,  this  In  Itself 
Is  not  the  secret  cf  their  economic  success. 
The  truckers'  main  advantape  Is  that  r.-^ll- 
roads  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  building  and 
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maintaining  thetr  transportation  system, 
while  trucks  pay  only  wtien  they  actually 
use  the  roads.  Of  eeich  railroad  revenue 
dollar,  30  cents  goes  to  right-of-way  costs. 
For  trucks  the  figure  Is  4»4  cents. 

As  a  result  of  this  advantage,  in  the  words 
of  the  industry's  trade  association,  "Within 
one  generation,  trucking  has  become  the 
dominant  form  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States."  This  dominance  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  at  a  presently  estimated  cost  <'f 
some  •46  billion.  The  net  Investment  In 
our  entire  220.000-mlle  railroad  system  is 
only  $38  billion.  Were  it  not  for  the  truck- 
ing subsidy,  the  railroads  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  running  at  better  than  their  cur- 
rent 50  percent  of  capacity. 

Some  of  thif  lmbai.\nce  could  be  righted 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
authorized  to  take  the  road  subsidy  Into  ac- 
count In  fixing  tn.icklng  rates  But  actually 
only  a  third  of  the  road  transport  is  con- 
ducted by  firms  operating  as  common  car- 
riers in  direct  competition  with  railroads  and 
under  regulation  by  the  ICC.  RaJroad 
analyst.  A  Joseph  Debe  of  Standard  St  Poor's 
estimates  that  two-thirds  of  It  is  conducted 
by  or  for  private  Industries  hauling  their 
own  products.  It  Is  these  companies,  spread 
across  the  entire  range  of  American  indus- 
try, that  benefit  most  from  the  highway 
subsidy 

Because  two- thirds  of  truck  traffic  l.s  sub- 
ject to  no  rate  regulation,  the  only  practical 
way  to  restore  any  economic  balar-.ce  In  inter- 
city transp-jrtation  would  be  to  Impose  a 
toll  on  the  commercial  users  of  the  Interstate 
System.  A  permit  system  v,-juld  n  >t  send 
trucks  to  parallel  routes:  they  gladly  nay  as 
much  as  10  cents  a  mile  to  use  a  ro;id  like 
the  New  York  State  Thruway  (This  may 
give  some  Indication  of  the  size  of  subsidy 
on  free  roads  i 

The  question  of  tolls  must  also  be  asked 
In  connection  with  the  problem  of  how  the 
system  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  States 
once  It  Is  built.  Running  a  limited-access 
hlghv;ay  is  a  complex,  exacting  J  jb  requiring 
Intensive,  continuous  supervl.'^lon,  much  as 
does  running  a  railroad.  Tl:e  great  turnpikes 
are.  In  fact,  very  much  like  ranroEids;  they 
are  not  public  facilities  nearly  so  much  as 
they  are  public  enterprises.  Their  head- 
quarters ara'elabor.ite  communications  cen- 
ters recelFlAg  information  and  du=patchlng 
orders,  often  of  much  urgency.  The  forces 
required  to  keep  the  routes  open  m  winter. 
repair  damage,  keep  up  with  maintenance 
and  generally  look  after  things  are  far 
greater  than  those  required  on  ordinary 
roads.  The  costs  riin  as  high  a.?  $10,000  per 
mile  per  year  Few  States  have  this  kind  of 
money;  fewer  have  the  organization  to  spend 
it  efTecUvely.  Only  tolls  can  really  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  either. 

The  problem  will  be  vastly  enlarged  by 
the  absence  of  any  food  or  fuel  facilities  on 
the  Interstate  System.  Limited-access  high- 
ways are  isolated  travel  corridors;  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  be  as  self-contained  as  possible. 
Restaurants  and  service  stations  are  auto- 
matically Included  In  plans  for  any  large  toll 
road.  Anyone  who  has  used  a  turnpike 
knows  how  busy  these  I'acllities  are.  They 
produce  Income  from  concessionaire  fees  and 
provide  Indispensable  services  to  motorists 
But  the  Highway  Act  of  1956  specifically 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  service 
facilities  on  the  system. 

A  motorist  on  the  Interstate  System  who 
has  car  trouble  or  needs  g;is  wUl  have  to 
leave  the  main  road  at  an  Interchange  to 
find  a  service  station.  At  f  jur  In  the  after- 
noon he  will  almost  certainly  find  one  open. 
At  four  In  the  morning  he  will  almost  cer- 
tainly find  them  all  closed.  The  oU  com- 
panies are  thus  free  of  any  obligation  to  set 
up  stations  on  Interstate  routes  where  their 
prices  might  be  regulated,  where  they  might 
have   to  share   their  profits  with  the  State 


gowemm<2nts,  and  most  particularly  where 
they  mljjht  have  to  stay  open  in  the  un- 
profitable hows  of  the  early  morning.  And, 
of  courw.  nothing  will  help  real -estate 
values  at  those  Interchanges  like  a  gas  sta- 
tion and  a  honky-tonk  or  two.  As  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  it  means  the  inter- 
state routes  will  almost  certainly  be  poorly 
maintained  and  will  be  dangerous  to  drive 
on  at  ni(?ht  or  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 

CHAOS    IN    CO'N'CRirrE 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  that 
tl»e  sponsors  of  the  interstate  program 
Ignored  the  coiiscqueuces  it  would  have  in 
the  cities.  Nor  did  they  simply  acquiesce  in 
ttiem.  '..^ley  exulted  in  them  Thioiks  to 
highways,  declared  the  Clay  report,  "we 
h3ve  been  able  to  disperse  our  lactones,  our 
stores,  o-ir  people;  in  short,  to  create  a  revo- 
lution In  living  habits.  Our  cities  have 
spread  into  suburbs,  dependent  on  the  auto- 
naoblle  for  their  existence.  The  automobile 
h4s  restored  a  way  of  life  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual nay  live  in  a  friendly  neighborhood. 
it  has  brought  city  and  country  closer  to- 
gether, t  has  made  us  one  country  and  a 
uoited  people." 

This  rhapsody  startled  many  of  those  who 
have  be*  n  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
Aoierlcau  city.  To  undertake  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  urban  highway  construction  with 
1.1  thouiiht  for  other  forms  of  transportation 
seemed    unatlc. 

The  1939  report  that  Roosevelt  sent  to 
Congres.v — prepared  In  the  Department  of 
Africultore — took  it  as  axiomatic  that  the 
naw  highways  would  be  part  of.  and  provide 
the  occasion  for.  a  "radical  revision  of  the 
c  ty  plan."  which  would  coordinate  other 
urban  p,-ograms  such  as  slum  clearance  and 
provld':-  for  a  "reintegration  of  facilities  for 
the  various  forms  of  transportation."  The 
1944  legislation  had  much  the  same  Intent. 
Bet  so  lar  as  the  Highway  Act  of  1956  goes, 
there  is  no  form  of  transportation  but  the 
automobile,  and  the  act  has  no  objective 
save   providing   ihore  room   for   It. 

It  had  always  been  understood  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  interstate  funds  would  be 
st»nt  In  the  metropolitan  areas,  but  the  1956 
le|islatlc)n  went  further  to  declare  that 
"Iftcal  needs  •  •  •  shall  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration with  the  needs  of  intensive  com- 
merce," thus  authorizing  construction  of 
arierlal  "highways  only  by  courtesy  connected 
with  the  Interstate  System. 

Jt  was  clear  at  the  time  that  locating  the 
metropo  Itan  portions  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tefn  would  constitute  an  unprscedented  ven- 
tiae  Into  national  planning.  It  was  esti- 
mated t^lat  the  size  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
wluld  dvjuble  by  1975.  For  good  or  ill.  the 
location  of  the  interstate  arterlals  would, 
mire  than  any  other  factor,  determine  how 
this  growth  would  take  place.  Yet  no  plan- 
ning provisions  of  any  kind  were  included. 

In  the  absence  of  any  ether  provisions,  the 
plinnlne  would  be  done  by  highway  engi- 
n«rs.  Theirs,  admittedly,  is  an  unjustly 
miligne<l  profession.  Nothing  In  the  train- 
ing or  education  of  most  civil  engineers  pre- 
pafes  th  .'m  to  do  anything  more  than  build 
soijnd  h  ghways  cheaply.  In  the  course  of 
dc4ng  th-s  Job  they  frequently  produce  works 
of  startl.ng  beauty — compare  the  design  of 
public  highways  with  that  of  public  hcvis- 
ia|.  Ye;,  in  the  words  of  John  T.  Howard, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogj-,  "It  does  not  belittle  them  to  say  that. 
Ju$t  as  war  Is  too  important  to  leave  to  the 
generals,  so  highwaj-s  are  too  important  to 
le^ve  to  the  highway  engineers." 

Bighw.iys  determine  land  use,  which  is 
another  vay  of  saying  they  settle  the  future 
of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  built.  It 
stands  V)  reason  that  engineers  should  be 
required  to  conform  their  highway  plans  to 
matropolitan  land-use  plans  designed  in 
th*  context  of  more  general  economic  and 
social  objectives. 


Tet  in  1956  we  had  no  metropoiitan  area 
plans,  as  we  had  no  metropolitan  area  gov- 
ernments. Itie  only  one  we  have  now  Is  In 
Dade  County  (Miami),  Pla„  which  Is  Just 
getting  started. 

In  this  predicament,  there  was  consider- 
able sentiment  for  a  moratorium  on  the 
urban  interstate  program  until  planning  re- 
quirements could  be  Impoaed.  Most  of  those 
concerned,  liowever.  as  the  distinguished 
Transportation  Economist  Wilfred  Owen  is 
frank  to  say.  felt  if  the  program  went  ahead 
it  would  precipitate  such  i.  crisis  that  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  at  last  about 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

Across  the  Satlon  there  seemed  to  be  an  In - 
cre.i,sing  awareness  among  those  who  actually 
run  the  cities  and  suburbs  that  to  do  nothing 
more  than  build  bigger  highways  only  pro- 
duced bleger  trafllc  Jams.  There  seemed  a 
growing  belief  that  a  complex  system  of  mass 
transit  had  to  be  preserved,  or  revived,  or 
even  indeed  created — if  only  to  make  auto- 
mobile transportation  feasible. 

The  sorry  results  of  carrying  on  a  number 
of  Federal  urban-development  programs 
completely  Independent  of  each  other  had 
become  Increasingly  evident.  Thus,  the 
American  Municipal  Association  formally  re- 
quested legislation  requiring  that  the  urban 
renewal  and  highway  program  be  coordi- 
nated. 

The  crisis  has  come.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible for  the  cities  to  resist  the  offer  of  un- 
precedented amounts  of  money,  however 
futile  they  might  know  It  will  be  to  spend  it 
on  highways  alone.  In  one  metrop'jlis  after 
another  the  jilans  have  been  thrown  together 
and   the   bui. dozers  set  to  work. 

Here  and  t*iere.  as  in  Milwaukee,  a  vigorous 
and  established  city  planning  authority  has 
been  able  to  get  Intolerable  plans  redrawn 
But  in  general  the  program  Is  doing  about 
what  was  to  be  expected'  throwing  up  a 
Chinese  wall  across  Wilmington,  driving  edu- 
cational institutions  out  of  downtown  Louis- 
ville, plowing  through  the  center  of  Reno. 
When  the  Interstate  runs  InUj  a  place  like 
Newb'jrgh,  NY.,  the  wreckage  Is  something 
to  .see.  Down  the  Hudson.  Robert  Moees  Is 
getting  set  to  build  the  Canal  Street  Express- 
way, the  first  hundred-mlMlon-dollar  mile. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  recently  con- 
sidered an  edict  requiring  that  some  area 
plans  be  developed  before  Interstate  funds 
are  allocated,  but  the  Idea  was  abandoned 
Some  felt  It  was  too  late  anyway  As  for 
relating  the  highway  program  to  urban  re- 
newal, a  recent  policy  statement  of  the 
American  Iniitltute  of  Planners  said  simply: 
"Except  for  the  coordination  which  may  be 
supplied  at  the  local  level  •  ♦  •  each  one  is 
apparently  openitlng  entirely  Independently 
of  the  other."  The  legislation  asked  by  the 
Municipal  Association  was  never  Introduced. 
It  was  with  compassion  that  Paul  "Ylvlsaker 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  of  city  planners  as  the  "benten  pro- 
fession." 

Just  ahead  for  all  of  u<;.  perhaps,  l.-?  Los 
Angeles.  In  the  words  of  Harrison  Salisbury, 
"nestled  under  Its  blanket  of  smog  girdled 
by  bands  of  freeways,  its  core  eviscerated  by 
concrete  strips  and  asphalt  fields,  its  circula- 
tory arteries  pumping  away  without  fo- 
cus •  •  •  the  prototype  of  Ga50polls,  the  rub- 
ber-wheeled living  region  of  the  future." 

MONKT    TALKS 

Yet  we  may  be  learning  our  lesson  after 
all:  Owen  may  be  right.  All  across  the  coun- 
try, area  planners  and  highway  engineers  are 
discussing  what  they  recognize  as  their  com- 
mon problems  with  a  new  .sen.se  of  urgency. 
It  Is  clear  that  If  the  areas  In  which  Federal 
highways  are  to  be  built  were  required  to 
work  out  adequate  plans  for  the  use  of  land 
and  transportation  before  the  money  was 
handed  over,  the  planning  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  done.  The  demand  for  90-  10  high- 
way fimds  is  so  great  that  there  Is  almost 
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nothing,  however  sensible,  that  local  gov- 
ernments would  not  do  to  get  their  share. 

It  is  true  that  metropolitan  area  planning 
will  not  be  an  ea.^j  matter  to  bring  off.  Den- 
nis O'Harrow.  dlr(  ctor  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials,  says  candidly: 
"There  Is  a  shortage  of  planners,  a  shortage 
of  Information,  a  shortage  of  money  to  sup- 
port studies,  anc,  more  fundamentally,  a 
shortage  of  Inforn  atlon  as  to  what  should  be 
done  If  you  could  do  what  you  wished.  "  But 
this  Ls  a  normal  condition  of  human  affairs. 
Almost  any  effort  to  think  a  bit  about  what 
we  are  doing  would  help 

Simply  by  proridlng  some  fiexlblllty  In 
the  program,  we  could  produce  great  sav- 
ings. If  the  clues  weie  permitted  to  do 
what  they  thought  best  with,  say.  50  percent 
of  the  more  than  $20  billion  of  interstate 
funds  allotted  to  them,  much  of  it  would 
almost  certainly  go  to  mass  transit  and 
commuter  facilities.  This  kind  of  money 
could  reshape  urban  transportation  In 
America:  our  tot.\l  national  investment  In 
public  transit  is  less  than  $4  billion,  and  a 
combined  highway-mass  transit-commuter 
program  could  almost  certainly  produce  the 
same  results  at  lower  cost  than  a  program 
dependent  on  highways  alone. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
American  government,  both  national,  and 
local,  can  no  longer  Ignore  what  Is  happen- 
ing as  the  suburbs  eat  endlessly  Into  the 
countryside.  Since  the  spreading  pollution 
of  land  follows  the  roads,  those  who  build 
the  roads  must  also  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences  There  are  a 
number  of  obvlout;  steps  that  could  be  taken. 
Public  authorities  could,  for  example,  buy 
up  the  development  rights  of  open  land  in 
the  suburljs — not  the  property  itself,  but 
only  an  easement  to  prevent  It  from  being 
turned  Into  a  factory  site  or  a  housing  devel- 
opment. This  could  be  done,  as  It  is  In  Eng- 
land, In  accordance  with  an  area  land-use 
plan  that  fixes  the  perimeter  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  or  alternates  built-up  sections 
with  open  spaces.  What  this  really  amounts 
to  Is  effective  zoning   regulations. 

How  could  the  money  be  found  to  pay  for 
the  development  rights''  A  practical  solu- 
tion would  be  the  technique  of  "excess-tak- 
ing" as  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  In 
his  1939  message  to  Congress  As  he  put  It: 
"The  Government,  which  puts  up  the  cost  of 
the  highway,  buys  a  strip  on  each  side  of  the 
highway  Itself,  usis  it  for  the  rental  of  con- 
cessions and  sellji  it  off  over  a  period  of 
years  to  homebullders  and  others  who  wish 
to  live  near  a  mciln  artery  of  travel.  Thus 
the  Government  gets  the  unearned  Incre- 
ment and  reimburses  itself  In  large  part  for 
the  building  of  thi-  road." 

This  unearned  increment  can  be  stagger- 
ing; a  5000-percent  Increase  In  land  values 
is  not  uncommon.  At  a  time  when  State 
and  local  governments  are  reaching  a  limit 
of  the  money  they  can  get  out  of  taxpayers, 
here  Is  an  opporunlty  to  get  money  that 
doesn't  belong  to  anyone;  it  doesn't  exist,  as 
It  were,  until  the  Government  builds  the 
highway.  It  represents  a  legitimate  source 
of  Government  revenue  of  great  potential. 
Used  to  shape  the  development  that  the 
highways  make  possible.  It  could  transform 
the  suburbs  of  th-;  next  half  century. 

All  these  possib.lltles  are  enlivened  by  the 
Investigation  of  the  Interstate  program  now 
getting  under  way  In  Congress  So  much 
thieving,  mischief,  and  blunder  will  be  un- 
covered (If  not.  It  will  be  necessary  to  In- 
vestigate the  Investigators)  that  the  public 
should  be  prepared  for  a  serious  reappraisal 
of  the  program  by  the  next  administration. 
Democratic  or  Refubllcan. 

We  may  yet  imi>art  some  sanity  and  pub- 
lic purpose  to  thU;  vast  enterprise.  We  may 
yet  establish  some  equity  In  paying  for  the 
highways  and  resiore  some  balance  between 
them  and  other  e  ements  of  our  transporta- 
tion system.     We  may  even  refute  Belloc's 


dictum,  "The  general  rule  in  history  is  that  a 
city  having  reached  its  highest  point  of 
wealth  becomes  congested,  refuses  to  accept 
its  only  remedy,  and  passes  on  from  conges- 
tion to  decay."  But  we  shall  not  escape  his 
rule  that  "the  road  moves  and  controls  all 
history." 

Roads  can  make  or  break  a  nation. 


MONTANA  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  each 
city  in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  ea<;h 
city  in  the  country,  is  very  proud  of  the 
schools  it  maintains,  especially  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  Many  times  these 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  taken 
for  granted  and  people  forget  what 
they  contribute  to  a  community. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  a  stabi- 
lizing influence.  They  are  in  a  sen.se  an 
industry  who.se  product  is  our  Nation's 
;;reatest  asset,  an  educated  youth. 

Montana  has  an  exceedingly  fine 
school  of  higher  learning  which  is  prob- 
ably better  known  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  than  it  i.*;  in  Mon- 
tana. I  speak  of  the  Montana  School  of 
Mines,  at  Butte,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  if  not  the  best.  The 
school  of  mines  is  a  unit  of  the  uni- 
versity system  in  the  State  and  Ls  noted 
for  its  educational  accomplishments,  its 
outstanding  graduate.-^,  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  fields  of  mining  and  engi- 
neering. The  school  is  playing  an  ever- 
increaslngly  important  part  m  this  age 
of  advanced  technical  and  scientific  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  feature  story  from  the 
April  27  Issue  of  the  Montana  Standard, 
which  discusses  this  fine  school,  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  beint'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'R-s: 

Mines  School:   iNs^nruTioN  DEFiNrnxY 
Great  Asset  to  Bunt. 

■  To  keep  a  town  alive  you  must  take  care 
of  what  you  already  have  before  you  attract 
something  new." 

This  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  made  by 
E.  G.  Booth,  regional  manager  of  the  UB. 
Department  of  Commerce,  before  a  group  of 
Butte  civic  leaders. 

We  were  particularly  attracted  to  this 
statement  because  Booth,  as  the  saying  goes, 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  said 
that  his  opinions  on  proposals  for  new  In- 
dustries are  highly  valued  In  Butte  as  well 
as  in  other  communities  throughout  this 
area. 

Now  one  might  ask  what  we  in  Butte 
should  take  care  of  before  we  go  out  to  get 
something  new.  Any  number  of  industries 
come  to  mind. 

One  of  them,  we  would  say.  is  the  Mon- 
tana School  of  Mines  whose  campus  looks 
down  on  the  mining  city  from  its  western 
heights. 

Some  people  might  not  think  of  the  School 
of  Mines  as  an  Industry.  But  it  definitely 
is  an  asset  to  Butte.  We  would  do  well  to 
take  care  of  It.  By  taking  care  of  it.  we  mean 
that  the  people  of  Butte  should  take  more 
interest  In  the  Montana  School  of  Mines. 

We  should  find  out  all  about  it  and  then 
tell  other  people. 

Sometimes  we  think  that  the  Montana 
School  of  Mines  is  better  known  outside 
Butte  than  It  is  in  Butte. 

It  definitely  has  an  International  repu- 
tation, because  its  graduates  over  a  period  of 


more  than  half  a  century  have  penetrated 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world  They  have 
become  known  for  their  technical  compe- 
tence, their  high  character,  their  dependa- 
bility and  their  devotion  to  duty 

Jobs  always  await  Mines  graduates.  Even 
during  the  worst  years  of  the  depression  of 
the  1930's  Mines  graduates  stepped  off  the 
campus  into  Jobs. 

Many  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  mining,  miner- 
alogy, geolopy.  and  engineering 

It  is  something  of  a  novelty  In  these  days 
and  times  for  a  school  to  become  noted  in- 
ternationally for  its  exceptional  educational 
accomplishments.  The  Montana  School  of 
Mines  has  achieved  this  status. 

We  think  many  more  Butte  young  men 
and  women  could  profitably  spend  a  year 
or  two  as  students  at  the  Montana  School  of 
Mines  before  beginning  to  specialize  in  other 
schools 

The  first  year  or  two  In  college  does  not 
vary  greatly  In  any  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

The  cultural  value  of  such  an  Institution 
as  the  School  of  Mines  to  a  community 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  School  of 
Mines  faculty  represents  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  ranking  In  their  respective 
fields. 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Koch,  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, IS  a  native  of  Butte.  Before  being 
chosen  to  head  the  school  2  years  apo.  Dr. 
Koch  was  head  of  the  School  of  Mines  chem- 
istry department.  Dr  Koch  was  awarded  a 
doctorate  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1932. 

The  School  of  Mines  has  an  average  of 
more  than  300  students,  many  of  them  com- 
ing from  out  of  the  State  and  even  from 
out  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
find  Jobs  in  Bvitte  to  assist  them  in  getting 
through  school. 

We  think  the  Montana  School  of  Mines 
deserves  a  salute  from  the  people  of  Butte 
for  being  a  good  citizen,  an  asset  to  the 
community  and  State  and  Nation  and  as  a 
producer  of  a  product  which  is  of  the  highest 
quality  and.  consequently,  is  of  universal 
demand. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  AND 
GREATER  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE 
PENTAGON  AND  THROUGHOUT 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  our  national  security  re- 
quires maximum  militarj'  strength  con- 
sistent with  dollar  economy,  it  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  to  note  the  steady 
progress  the-  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  is  making  to- 
ward greater  efficiency  in  the  Pentagon 
and  throughout  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
Congress  has  already  noted,  and  I  believe 
with  .satisfaction,  the  decisive  fashion  in 
which  Mr.  Gates  has  tackled  the  job  of 
making  decisions  in  defenbe  matters,  and 
the  commendable  manner  in  which  the 
Secretary  has  entered  into  discussions  of 
the  problems  which  face  them  as  custo- 
dians of  the  Nations  security  forces.  His 
policy  of  peisonally  meeting  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  quickly  resolv- 
ing matters  i!i  disagreement  has  revital- 
ized the  constitutional  principle  of  civil- 
ian control,  and  reaffirmed  the  ageless 
adage  thai  urganizational  and  proce- 
dural problems  in  Government — in  this 
case  in  the  Pentagon — are  readily  re- 
solved by  officials  such  as  Secretary 
Gates  who  know  their  responsibilities, 
willingly  assume  them,  and  make  the 
decisions  it  is  their  duty  to  make. 
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As  the  able  military  writer  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Hanson  Baldwin,  recently 
pointed  out: 

Secretary  Thomaa  S.  Oatas  has  galvanized 
the  declatnnmaklng  process  by  the  slinple 
exp>edleiit  of  maUng  decisions. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  mxtst  important  decision 
coming  from  the  Secretary's  office,  which 
Is  the  creation  of  a  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency  and  a  Defense  Communica- 
tions System,  both  under  his  direction, 
authority,  and  control.  The  magnitude 
of  the  services'  communications  prob- 
lem can  be  partially  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  combined  annual  message 
trafSc  of  the  services  is  in  excess  of  63 
million  F>er  year,  and  the  systems  which 
carry  this  trafQc  involve  over  6  milhon 
channel  miles  of  leased  wires  and  nearly 
half  a  million  high  quality  long-range 
voice  channels.  Under  Mr.  Gates'  two 
directives,  military  long-line  communi- 
cations systems  will  be  centralized  un- 
der an  officer  of  general  or  flag  rank, 
w^th  command  responsibility  direct  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

When  one  stops  to  reflect  that  our  con- 
tinent is  now  only  30  minutes  or  less 
away  from  any  place  in  the  world,  missile 
time,  one  begins  to  get  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  requirement  for  the  fastest 
and  most  reliable  communications  that 
can  be  provided,  organizationally  as  well 
u  technically.  We  have  been  making 
tremendous  strides  In  the  technical  area. 
The  organizational  a.spects  and  control 
of  this  global  complex  have  been  under 
offlclal  scrutiny  for  some  time,  seeking 
further  improvements  and  economics. 

The  Secretary's  directives  arc  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  thouKhtful  studies,  and 
promise  not  only  improved  crmmand  and 
control  for  the  employment  of  our  mili- 
tary forces,  but  also  increased  flexibility, 
a  maximum  return  In  communications 
capability  for  the  dollars  invested  in  the 
various  systems,  and  increased  respon- 
slvenes.^  to  the  need  (if  the  Defense 
Estp.bhshment 


CONFERENCE  ON  AFRICAN 
RESOURCES 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre*ldent,  on  May 
2.  1960.  I  placed  tn  tho  Rccoks  at  paves 
9000  to  0010  a  briff  utat-'mcnt  about  the 
Conference  on  African  Resource*!  which 
l8  scheduled  to  be  held  at  New  York 
University  In  September.  That  state- 
ment Included  a  quote  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  29  that  there  had  been 
speculation  that  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  had  brought  pres-sure  to  bear  on 
certain  corporate  investors  in  thl^  coun- 
try to  get  them  to  shun  the  conference. 

Ambassador  du  Plessis  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  written  to  me  that  this 
ne^A-.spaper  .speculation  '  ha.T  absolutely 
no  b?.sis  m  fact"  and  that  his  Govern- 
ment 'has  yet  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
whether  or  not  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference "' 

On  May  6  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried a  similar  statement  by  the  consul 
general  of  the  Union  in  New  York  City 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appear  at  this  place  in  my  re- 
marks. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waB  ord<:red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BouTii  AraiCA  E^kies  Hosttlitt  to  Faik 

A  South  African  spokesman  denied  yester- 
day that  his  Government  was  seeking  to  de- 
stroy a  proposed  African  trade  conference 
here, 

T  J.  Endemann.  consul  general  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  said  he  was  "com- 
pletely unaware"  of  any  supposed  hostility 
of  bis  Government  toward  the  Conference  on 
African  F^esources.  planned  for  September  at 
Ne«-  Yoric  University.  He  said  the  Union 
waa  In  fa:t  "still  giving  consideration"  to  an 
invltatioi     to   take    part 

The  cnnsul  branded  as  a  fabrication  ru- 
mors clrculatlnt:  in  New  York  bu.^lness  circles 
that  the  Union  Government  had  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  companies  t j  withdraw 
from  sponsorship  of  the  Conference.  The 
alca  of  tl'.e  meeting  Is  to  promote  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rising  na- 
tions of  .Vfrica  south  of  the  Sahara. 

The  conference  Is  a  Joint  project  of  New 
Tofk  University  and  African  Fair,  Inc..  a 
nonprofit  organization  set  up  In  1969  to 
promote  a  traveling  African  trade  fair  A 
third  of  the  original  24  sponsors  have  with- 
drawn for  unexplained   reiisons. 

Mr  CI.ARK.  Mr.  President,  upon  fur- 
ther investigation  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  factual  basis  for  the  specu- 
lation referred  to  by  the  Times  in  its 
April  29  issue,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
this  bri?f  statement  to  express  regret 
for  having  given  currency  to  a  news- 
paper report  which  contained  unfounded 
implications  adverse  to  the  Union  Gov- 
ernmeni.. 


THE    FRESroENT'S    APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanlm 'US  consent  that  a  li.st  showing 
the  Presidents  appointments  for 
Wednes<lay.  May  11.  1960,  as  carried  in 
the  Washington  Post,  may  appear  at 
thii  point  in  my  remarks.  I  call  the 
attentlo.T  of  my  colleagues  to  the  noon 
appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
folWws: 

Tn«  PnrmtorfiTn  AF^oiWTMtMTi 

Prenldfiit    Bl»rnh(mcr«   schedule    t<.>day 
7!45  a  m     ibrcakfasti      A  group  of   17  He- 

pii'Jliran  HeunU'rt  headed   by  Senate  Lc.tder 

Cvr|i».TrM  DinKxtM 

0  am  clMrtnco  Fnincls.  consulUnt  to 
tlic  Pre»i4ctil  (m  •urplu*  foods  and  Dr  C  O 
Kin|{  ex.'cuilve  director  of  tie  Nulrlllon 
F  <uiid   ti  -n    Iiic     New  Y  irW 

H  30  a  m      News  conference 

U  30  a  m  Officers  of  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations. 

Noon  The  President  receives  an  award 
froiti  Tra'.-el  magazine. 


PROVIDING  A  SENATE  CLIMATE  FOR 
THE  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE.  THE 
NUCLEAR  TEST  =BAN  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. AND  THE  DISARMAMENT 
NEGOHATIONS 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  Uie  S<'nate  must  be  increasingly  con- 
cerned by  *he  recent  events  which  have 
cast  grave  doubt  on  the  success  of  the 
simimit  conference,  the  success  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  negotiations,  and  the 


-■success  of  the  general  disarmament 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  we  in  this 
body  would  be  wise  not  to  engage  In 
paitisan  criticism  of  the  activities  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  others  in  the  admin- 
istration.    I  adhere  to  that  view. 

However.  I  believe  it  important  that 
a  climate  should  be  created  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  will  Rive  encouragement  to  the 
administration  to  work  for  a  relaxation 
of  tensions,  to  work  for  an  agreement  at 
the  disarmament  conference,  based  on 
total  and  permanent  disarmament  under 
adequate  supervision  and  control  and 
enforced  by  the  strength  of  the  United 
Nations,  prrtected  by  an  international 
police  force. 

It  has  always  been  my  hope  tliat  there 
would  be  created  a  climate  in  this  body 
which  would  encourage  meaningful 
aerreements  at  the  summit,  and  it  is  to 
help  create  that  climate  that  I  speak 
briefly  today. 

This  morning,  in  the  New  York  Times. 
tliere  appears  a  penetrating  article,  writ- 
ten by  Mr  James  Reston.  entitled  -The 
Political  Consequences  Following  the 
U-2." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn may  appear  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tin  Political  Consequknccs  Following  thb 
U-2 

( By  James  Reaton ) 

Washington.  May  12  -^ There  Is  one  charge 
that  cannot  fairly  be  made  against  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  D-2  spy  case  It  Is  not 
playing  Presidential  politics  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  It  may  In  the  last  week  have  lost  the 
■  penre  IsBui ,  ■  which  was  the  best  Issue  It 
h,^d 

Tlic  best  politics  for  the  OOP  thin  summer 
lay  In  creating  an  atmonphere  of  peace,  an 
air  of  pro'jri'ss  toward  an  accommodation 
with  the  Ru'PiUins  on  Berlin,  Germany,  nu- 
clear togtlr.g  mid  disarmament 

Prime  Mui:«ter  Harold  Macmlllan  of  Brlt- 
tam  drmonatraled  the  posslblliiles  of  such 
an  .itrno  phri-p  in  the  BrltUh  election  of  lant 
ycfir  ThlK  Ui  not  to  say  liiat  his  (>eacs  ef- 
luru  were  an  insincere  cumi)«lKn  niunruver-  - 
iWy  obviously  were  not — but  the  fnct  re- 
mains that  his  patient  and  i>er*lntent  netro- 
tltttions  In  V.(ost.ow,  Paris,  and  W,ulilnglon 
helped  hla  p.rty  win  the  election 

The  »amc  cipi-nrtiituty  was  oprn  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Ue  hud  agreed  to  go  to 
the  summit  with  Niliiti  Khrushchev  Ho 
had  worited  out  the  p<i«eil)lUty  of  associating 
Vice  President  Niaom  with  the  PurU  talks. 
He  had  a  date  with  Khrushchev  In  Moscow 
on  June  10,  followed  by  a  dramatic  flight 
into  the  Far  £.ist  Jvist  before  the  iioniin.it- 
Ing  conventions. 

All  these  events,  combined  with  the  nu- 
clear testing  talk),  and  the  disarmament 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  gave  the  adminis- 
tration the  chance  to  start  a  loni?  pr^Kess  of 
negotiations;  and  this.  In  turn,  put  Mr. 
Nixon  in  a  position  to  argue  that  he  should 
be  elected  to  keep  the  process  going  In  the 
years  ahead. 

THe   .SUDDr.N   SWITCH 

The  U  2  case  has  not  destroyed  these 
political  opportunities  but  It  has  certainly 
minimized  them.  Instead  of  a  calm  atmos- 
phere the  polUcal  weather  is  now  stormy. 
In.stead    of   the   "spirit   of   Camp   David"    wo 


now  have  the  "spirit  of  Sverdlovsk."  Instead 
of  President  Else  ihower  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev writing  ina£h  notes  to  each  other 
about  "peaceful  iTxexlstence,"  Khrushchev  Is 
now  making  like  the  unrequited  lover  whose 
trust  was  betrayed 

There  Is  still  J  ast  a  chance  to  save  things 
at  Paris  but  not  If  the  President  continues 
on  his  present  t  leme.  He  is  Insisting  that 
he  must  continue  crossing  the  Soviet  fron- 
tiers. He  Is  saying  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  demands  It.  He  Is  saying  all 
these  things  oponly.  and  therefore  Khru- 
shchev cannot  lit  them  pass. 

By  demanding  the  right  to  Intrude  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  has  defied 
Khrushchev  to  stop  him.  put  Khrushchev  on 
the  spot  with  the  Stalinists  who  have  always 
been  against  a  d^'.ente.  embarrassed  the  allies 
by  making  their  bases  a  target  of  Khru- 
shchev's anger,  and  even  repudiated  one  of 
Washington's  own  favorite  principles — 
namely,  that  each  nation  has  the  right  to 
choose  Its  own  form  of  government. 

Maybe  the  President  has  made  the  right 
choice  In  demanding  the  right  to  challenge 
the  authority  of  the  Soviet  Government  over 
Its  own  territory:  maybe  this  was  essential 
to  protect  the  United  States  against  another 
Pearl  Harbor.  Btit  the  President  cannot  have 
It  both  ways:  he  cannot  defy  Khrushchev 
and  have  his  cooperation  too. 

BAD   POLITICS 

Accordingly,  m  ich  depends  on  whether  Mr 
Elsenhower  goes  to  Paris  In  his  present  mood, 
blaming  S<jviet  s  'crecy  for  US  aerial  espio- 
nage. Asking  the  Russians  to  give  up  secrecy, 
as  anybody  who  knows  Russian  history  will 
tell  you.  Is  asklni;  the  Russians  to  stop  being 
Russian.  And  If  the  President  rests  his  case 
on  this  point,  the  summit  will  be  highly 
volcanic.  InAletui  of  a  "peace  issue"  the 
OOP  may  very  weU,  In  that  case,  face  a  "war 
Issue." 

In  domestic  p<^ltlc&l  termr— to  say  noth- 
ing of  Internat  icnal  pKjlltlcs  this  situation 
created  largely  by  accident,  bad  luck  and 
bungling,  will  dj  the  Republicans  no  good 
And  this  Is  especially  bo  since  Vice  President 
NixoM  has  know  1  all  about  the  aerial  espio- 
nage and  boasted  about  the  wonderlul  photo- 
graphs the  U  3  brought  b>u:k 

The  fate  of  oik  political  party  In  one  coun- 
try In  one  electlcu  u  not.  of  course,  the  main 
consideration.  I'Tie  fate  of  much  more  Is  at 
■take  In  the  priseent  trend  of  events  But 
It  is  a  factor.  The  GOP  has  unwittingly 
by  bad  administration,  biul  judKment  and 
bad  luck,  stunihled  Into  a  course  which  is 
also  bod  p<jUtlc«. 

Mr  CI.ARK  Mr  Re«lon  makes  the 
point,  with  which  I  am  in  agreement, 
that  there  i.^  s'.lll  ju.st  a  chance  to  save 
thlnK.s  at  ParlB,  but  nut  if  the  President 
cuntinufh  on  hi*  present  theme, 

I  do  not  int<?nd  to  be  unduly  critical 
of  the  Preside!  t,  but  I  hope  that  he  and 
his  White  House  advisers  will  ponder  long 
the  comments  made  by  Mr  Reston  In 
that  regard. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  t'row mg  up  in  thl.s  country  a  strikingly 
unrealistic  attitude  toward  an  agreement 
on  halting  atomic  test.«  We  are  told 
about  the  dangers  of  Russia  chealmg  on 
these  test*.  Iliis  danger  is.  of  course,  a 
real  one  But  we  are  told  nothing  about 
the  danper  to  all  of  us  if  the.«e  test*:  are 
contintied  without  any  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
mark.s  a  ven,-  able  letter  written  by  Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  of  Harvard 
University,  writing  from  Switzerland,  en- 
titled 'HalUng  Atomic  Tests.  Choice  of 
Least  Perilous  Course  Believed  To  Be 
Necessary." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Halting  Atomic  Tests — Choicx  op  Least 
Perilous  Cocrse  Believed  To  Be  Neces- 
sary 

(The   writer  of  the  following  letter,  pro- 
fessor  of   economics   at   Harvard   University, 
served  as  Director  of  the  VS.  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survey  In  1»45.) 
To  tlie  ESjitoh  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Atomic  Energy,  like  much  earlier 
discussion,  suggest  the  presence  of  a  strik- 
ingly unrealistic  attitude  toward  an  agree- 
ment on  halting  atomic  tests.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  attitude  Is  universal,  but  It 
does  seem  sufficiently  common  to  merit  com- 
ment. 

We  must  surely  agree  that  our  task  Is  not 
to  eliminate  all  risk  from  our  lives,  that  Is 
an  impossible  goal,  but  to  find  the  course 
of  policy  that  minimizes  risk.  This  requires 
that  we  balance  the  dangers  of  different 
courses  of  action.  In  the  present  Instance 
there  Is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  of 
illicit  violation  of  any  agreement  to  ban 
tests  and  that  the  violation  will  go  unde- 
tected. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  continued  exploelons.  We  must  choose 
the  course  which  involves  the  least  p>erll. 

Almost  everyone  must  agree — and  most  do 
agree— that  the  dangers  inherent  in  con- 
tinuing the  tests  are  virtually  total.  The 
tempo  of  competitive  development  and  test- 
ing will  Increase.  The  countries  newly  pos- 
sessed of  atomic  weapons  will  claim  their 
right  to  poison  their  ]ust  share  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Obviously  those  who  are  making  tests 
themselves  cannot  deny  them  the  privilege 
All  of  these  dangers  are  predlctible  and  cer- 
tain In  the  absence  of  agreement 

POSSIBLE    BAD    FAITB 

Against  this,  as  noted,  we  must  reckon 
vnth  the  possibility  of  Soviet  bad  faith  and 
that  It  will  escape  detection  S<jme  of  our 
estimate  of  the  danger  of  bad  faith,  we  must 
agree,  will  be  the  residue  of  the  bad  feeling 
of  recent  years  And  bad  faith  that  involves 
risk  of  di,scovery  Is  not  without  disadvantage 
as  a  practic.-U  policy 

But  It  Is  not  my  purpoee  to  argue  tliat  this 
course  it  rlfkless.  Rather  what  Is  clear  Is 
thut  whatever  its  dangers  they  must  be  less 
than  the  dangers  of  the  first  course,  whlrh 
are  certain  and  Utal  Yet  this  Is  not  the 
nature  ol  much  of  the  present  calculation 
It  holds  Ihst  'he  danger  of  violation  must 
be  totally  eliminaied  or  we  will  continue  the 
te»U  One  U  reminded  of  the  man  who 
lii»jKt«  on  ruirlde  unless  he  U  fully  protected 
against  automobile  accidriiu  Surely  we  are 
more  logical  than  that 

Nor  U  It  reassuring  that  niany  who  advUe 
agiilni>l  accei)ting  the  IcMer  ruk  belie\c  that 
sny  test  ban  make*  ptHjT  mllitiry  st-nse  We 
hsse  recently  he:ird  thai  our  military  secur- 
ity r<  quires  a  new  strit*  oJ  ten*  this  kUinmer 
or  autumn  And  a  high  official  of  the  De- 
fense Deparimenl  has  recently  stressed  the 
need  t"  develop  atomic  wespons  wlilch, 
though  they  burn,  blind,  disintegrate,  mu- 
tilate and  otherwise  commit  to  a  disenchanl- 
li.g  death,  are  nonetheless  clean. 

COWCEALED    POSITION 

The  danger  of  lUlrtt  violation  has  thus  be- 
come part  of  the  cnse  against  the  agreement 
as  rurh  It  has  no  part  of  this  case  If  we 
bellere  an  agreement  is  unwise,  we  should 
say  SO  This  position  should  not  be  con- 
cealed behind  nrgumento  over  enforceabflttv 
We  fool  no  one  with  sucl-i  transparent 
deTice.*!. 

But  I  hare  difflculty  In  imagining  that  re- 
■ponalble  mllttary  opinion  can  face  with 
equanimity  a  world  of  uncontrolled  tests 
In  the  annals  of  annlee  then;  have  always 
been  examples  of  excessive  and  myopic 
preoccupation     with     military     goals.       Yet 


thoughtful  military  leaders  certainly  ag^ree 
that  the  purpose  of  the  armed  services  Is  to 
protect  tlie  continuing  life  and  civUliation 
ol  the  community  Am:ied  services  are  but 
one  means  to  this  er;d  and  diplomacy  and 
dlpiomaiic  a-jfeements  arc  among  the  others 
It  is  to  see  the  problem  whole  that  we  have 
civilian  control  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
will  on  occasion  r« quire  the  overruling  of  too 
parochial  a  military  view.  The  danger  lies 
not  In  doing  so,  but  In  falling  to  do  so. 

John  Kenneih  Galbraith. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  Profes- 
sor Galbraith  points  out  that  what  is 
clear  is  that  whatever  the  dangers  of  a 
le'A  ban  are.  they  must  be  less  than  the 
dangers  oi  no  test  ban. 

In  this  momine's  Washington  Post 
there  appears  another  able  column,  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  commentator 
MarquLs  Childs.  entitled  "Lack  of  Sup- 
port Perils  Arms  Talk.  "  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Childs'  column 
may  appear  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lack  or  Support  Perils  Arms  T.*l.k 
(By  Marquis  Childs  i 

Geneva. —  It  was  not  alone  the  pilots  of 
espionage  airplanes  who  brave  great  dangers 
in  the  service  of  their  country  on  oversea 
missions  Diplomats  and  negotiators  ccn- 
froiitmp  the  Russians  acrcjss  the  conference 
table,  all  too  often  find  themselves  perched 
precariously  at  the  end  of  a  forgotten  limb. 

A  case  In  p)lnt  Is  Ambassador  James  J. 
Wadsworth.  who  was  sent  here  18  months 
ago  by  Washington  to  negotiate  a  nuclear 
test  agreement  treaty  with  the  Br:tiEh  and 
the  Russians  Cloee  to  success  after  long 
and  painstaking  effort,  he  finds  that  a  mas- 
sive propaganda  attack  Is  t)eUig  launched 
acalnst  the  trca'y  and.  Incidentally,  against 
him  From  the  principal  figures  in  the  ad- 
ministration. wh(j  are  supposedly  behind  his 
efforts,  there  comes  scarcely  a  peep  of  sup- 
port, not  to  mention  encouragement. 

The  propagruida  concentrates  en  the  tech- 
nical difBcultles  of  perfei-ilng  a  system  of  in- 
spections that  win  be  cheat  proof,  and  these 
difficulties  are  considerable  But  this  stress 
entirely  Ignores  the  po'.ltlcnl  advantages  of  a 
test  rre  ty  ar.d  br  Implication  It  greatly  ex- 
aggerates the  (tains  that  might  come  from 
further  tetttnc, 

A  lam.har  (xperlence  of  the  American  ne- 
gollaU)!  u  U.  have  an  American  ftenutor  or 
Cungrcf.nmaii  p  j)  u,  and  .JUt  far  a  few  dii)' 
and  then  •,.-■  prctorjir  on  the  ba»l»  of  thU  bruf 
experienre  "f  nr.  enrirmoun'y  rr-.mpllcntrci 
subject  that  he  lcn"w»  more  than  the  men 
around  the  confererwe  table  Wad»worih 
has  experienced  thU  k'.nd  of  harassment 
which  has  included  Itupired  attacks  on  him 
In  the  famir.ar  cliches  of  '  s'lf t  '  and  "*p- 
pea.'cr  ' 

He  comes  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
public  service  In  a  tradition  more  familiar 
In  Britain  thin  In  America  His  father,  the 
late  James  W  Wads-Aorth  tTved  firpt  In  the 
Senate  from  his  native  Mew  York  and  then 
In  the  House  Ambwiewrtor  Wadsworth  t 
grandfather  was  John  Hay  who  started  his 
public  career  as  secretary  to  Lincoln  and 
then,  as  the  climax  to  a  series  of  diplomatic 
poste,  became  Secretary  of  State 

A  big  ahambline  man  with  an  easy,  friend- 
ly maimer,  he  hris  sbcwn  a  monumental 
patience  and  perslsteixre  in  bringing  the  So- 
viets around  to  the  Western  view  on  the 
majcx^  issues  of  contrc^.  Inspection,  and  Joint 
research  If  he  and — far  more  Important — 
his  work  are  to  be  ahot  down  Id  flames,  the 
disastrous  effect  on  Americas  standing  In 
the  world  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
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America's  position  Is  rapidly  deteriorating 
because  the  visible  signs  of  leadership,  the 
friendly  grin  to  one  side,  are  fewer  and  fewer. 
The  tragedy  of  the  U-2  Illuminated  this  as 
with  a  lightning  flash.  The  universal  regret 
and  sorrow  In  the  European  press,  even  In 
West  Germany  where  there  Is  a  confused  de- 
sire to  cling  to  the  concept  of  American  In- 
fallibility, are  expressed  in  terms  of  restraint 
that  cloak  dismay  and  indignation. 

At  the  10-nation  disarmament  conference, 
which  met  here  for  7  weeks  of  polite  futility, 
the  chief  of  the  American  delegation  was 
Frederick  M  Eaton  A  New  York  lawyer  of 
standing  and  integrity.  Eaton  started  from 
scratch  with  no  knowledge  of  disarmament, 
of  the  Russians,  or  of  negotiation  He 
proved  himself  a  quick  and  resourceful 
learner  who  often  puzzled  the  Soviets  by  the 
novel  frankness  of  his  approach 

But  he  was  thrown  in  against  a  tough. 
hardened,  experienced,  professional  Valerian 
Zorin.  a  deputy  foreign  minister  and  head 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  Zorin  held  re- 
peated press  conferences  at  which  the  world 
press  represented  in  Geneva  was  free  to  ask 
any  and  all  questions  After  repeated  prod- 
ding, Eaton  announced  a  press  conference 
He  appeared  with  a  written  statement  which 
he  said  he  would  read  but  no  questions 
would  be  permitted  That  was  the  last  as 
well  as  the  first  Eaton  press  c<.inference. 

What  IS  most  damaging  to  America's 
prestige  and  standing  is  the  wibble  and 
wobble  of  American  policy  from  one  side  of 
the  road  to  the  other  Nothing  could  Illus- 
trate this  more  forcefully  than  the  backing 
and  filling  over  the  proposed  nuclear  test 
treaty:  the  impression  so  strongly  reinf'irced 
la  the  U-2  case  that  the  left  hand  and  the 
right  hand  are  operated  by  quite  different 
sets  of  intellectual  and  emotional  controls 
The  record  on  nuclear  testing  can  be  set 
straight  only  by  strong  affirmative  words 
from  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
good  many  week.s  now  Mr.  Childs  has 
been  among  the  leaders  in  the  formula- 
tion of  public  opinion  which  has  pointed 
out  that  the  record  on  nuclear  testing 
can  be  set  straight  only  by  strong:  affirm- 
ative words  from  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  hope  we  will  get  those  words  soon, 
and  also  that  those  words  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  deeds  at  the  summit  con- 
ference Again  I  express  the  hope  that 
we  can  create  a  climate  in  the  Senate 
which  will  be  favorably  disposed  to  any 
meaningful  agreement  which  may  be 
brought  back  from  Pans  for  ratification 
by  the  Senate 

Mr  President,  this  morning  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  published  a  full-page 
advertisement  entitled  "Time  for  Com- 
mon Sense,"  signed  by  Norman  Cousins, 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  advertise- 
ment may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Time  for  Common  Sense 

An  uneasiness  Is  settling  over  America.  It 
goes  deep  down  There  is  a  feeling  that  we 
are  undergoing  a  moral  shrinkage  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  community. 

The  bigness  of  our  history  seems  to  have 
been  Interrupted.  The  large  image  of  Amer- 
ica created  by  our  past  seems  less  clear  than 
it  was  only  a  short  while  ago      And  we  are 


sensing  a  mood  of  disconnections-disconnec- 
tion between  what  we  stand  for  and  what 
we  do:  disconnection  between  ourselves  as 
Individuals  and  those  who  speak  and  act  fur 
us  Bs  a  Nation. 

It  is  natural  for  Americans  to  think  of  their 
country  as  a  prime  source  of  stability  and 
responsibility  In  the  world  We  have  tradi- 
tionally Interposed  ourselves  against  hot- 
heads and  bullies  in  the  international  arena 
We  have  denounced  aggressors.  Instituted 
action  to  stamp  out  brush  fires,  and  called 
for  a  code  of  responsible  behavior  for  nations. 
Only  3  years  ago,  in  fact,  the  President 
dissociated  the  United  States  from  the  action 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  In  the  attack 
on  Suez  He  profx-rly  declared  that  the 
United  State.s  could  not  observe  a  double 
■Standard  in  Its  foreign  policy.  We  could  not 
approve  in  our  friends  that  which  we  de- 
nounced In  our  foes  World  law  meant 
obl.gatlons  binding  on  all.  This  was  the 
position  we  took  when  we  went  before  the 
Un  ted  Natldn*  and  supported  the  resolution 
against  our  friends. 

Another  question  of  right  and  wrong  has 
now  come  up— but  this  time  we  ourselves 
arel  wrong. 

We  dispatched  Jet  planes  on  military  re- 
connalssanc ;  over  Russian  territory.  In 
dol^g  so  we  took  appalling  risks. 

TIhe  main  danger  of  nuclear  war  today 
comes  not  from  a  definite  policy  by  any 
nation  to  launch  such  a  war,  but  from  an 
acti  of  carelessners  or  a  hideous  miscalcu- 
lation. 

An  alien  nallltary  reconnaissance  plane 
taking  photographs  over  any  country — 
whfther  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
Sta^s  or  Great  Britain  or  Pakistan  or  India 
or  Whatever — Is  a  specific  and  volatile  act  of 
provocation  that  could  Ignite  the  war  fuses. 
Qui  Armed  Forces  are  constantly  monltor- 
Inglthelr  radar  screens  and  are  prepared  Im- 
mediately to  send  Jet  planes  in  the  dlrec- 
tloi>  of  the  Soviet  Union  If  we  should  see  any 
p-^tl^^le  hostile  object  Thus,  precisely  the 
.=-anle  violation  we  committed.  If  carried  on 
ag  i|  St  us.  would  trigger  our  swiftest  retalia- 
tory measures 

It  any  case,  the  plane  Incident  is  at  the 
o[)iit).slte  end  from  the  code  of  responsible 
intarnatlonal  behavior  and  world  law  advo- 
cat*fd  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  It  creates  a  strange  atmosphere  for 
a  meeting  of  heads  of  government  called  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  world  tensions.  It 
giveis  world  communism  its  biggest  propa- 
ganOa  boost  In  mnny  years  It  puts  us  In 
a  harsh  and  damaging  light  before  the 
world's  peoples,  whose  good  will  and  respect 
are  more  vital  to  our  security  than  any 
reccmnalssance  photographs  or  even  stock- 
pile! of  nuclear  bombs. 

Otilv  a  week  ago  the  President  sought  to 
dramatize  for  the  Nation  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  a  human  fund  of  good  will  and 
respect.  In  connection  with  his  proposals  for 
economic  aid  But  we  can't  place  a  high 
value  on  world  opinion  about  our  economic 
pill«ies  and  then  disregard  that  same  world 
opinaon  about  our  military  policies. 

Ji4st  as  disturbing  as  the  Incident  Itself 
was  the  manner  of  our  response  When  It 
w?.s  announced  that  an  American  plane  had 
been  .shot  down,  we  made  a  fal.se  explana- 
tion that  the  plane  had  wandered  off  Its 
couree,  and  that  the  pilot  had  perhat^s  been 
In  a  daze  (If  this  statement  had  been  true, 
consider  Its  implications  alongside  the  re- 
cent proposal  by  American  military  offi- 
cials to  keep  hundreds  of  bombers  in  the 
air  on  a  round-the-clock  bixsls.  fully  loaded 
with  nuclear  explosives  and  within  ready 
striking  distance  of  the  Soviet  Union.) 

Maanwhlle,  by  way  of  compounding  the 
damage,  several  Washington  sources  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  our  only  mistake  was 


that  we  were  caught  This  is  a  curious  defi- 
nition of  morality  to  come  from  a  capital 
that  only  recently  was  making  headlines 
with  Its  Investigation  of  rigged  T\'  quiz 
shows. 

An  equally  astounding  comment  was  that. 
If  only  the  pilot  had  chosen  to  go  down 
with  his  ship,  instead  of  balling  out.  the 
United  States  might  have  been  spared  the 
embarrassment  represented  by  the  Soviet 
ability  actually  to  produce  the  captain  of  the 
American  plane.  In  other  words,  we  are 
now  calling  on  our  soldiers  to  give  their 
lives,  not  to  serve  our  honor  or  our  free- 
dom, but  to  spare  us  the  Indignity  of  being 
caught  In  a  lie 

In  any  event,  the  sense  of  fright  and  shock 
felt  by  the  world  over  the  Incident  was  not 
allayed  when  It  was  demonstrated  that  the 
Initial  American  explanation  was  untrue. 
In  this  connection,  one  thing  is  clear:  the 
American  people  have  not  given  leave  to 
their  government  or  any  branch  thereof  to 
speak  falsely  In  our  name  or  make  us  look 
like  fools. 

Most  serious  of  all  Is  the  later  statement 
that  the  reconnaissance  1.000  miles  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  was  carried  out  without 
knowledge  of  the  White  House  or  the  State 
Department  What  It  means  la  that  not  all 
the  major  decisions  having  to  do  with  war 
and  peace  are  being  made  by  those  who  are 
constitutionally  entru.sted  with  the  responsi- 
bility. It  means  that  the  military  has  arro- 
gated to  Itself  powers  Intended  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

No  one  doubtB  that  the  American  military 
was  attempting  to  serve  the  national  security 
as  It  sees  it.  The  location  of  our  missile 
bases  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  We 
live  In  an  open  society.  But  very  little  Is 
known  about  the  Soviet  bases  And  there  Is 
the  fear  of  surprise  attack  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  this  danger.  It  Ls  now 
officially  stated,  that  the  reconnaissance 
flights  were  authorized. 

The  danger,  however,  of  a  surprise  attack 
agaln-'t  us  may  proceed  more  out  of  Jitters 
caused  by  high-flying  planes  where  they 
shouldn't  be  than  by  inadequate  Intelligence 
Moreover,  the  best  pictures  in  the  world  will 
not  tell  us  whether  the  Soviet  is  about  to 
spring  a  surprise  attack— any  more  than 
Soviet  pictures  of  American  mtllury  sites 
can  tell  them  when  our  bombers  will  go  into 
operation.  Only  a  knowledge  of  Intentions 
can  provide  adequate  Information  about 
lightning  attack.  The  principal  value  of 
mapping  is  that  It  provides  knowledge  about 
what  targets  to  hit  Tt\e  Soviet  knows  this; 
we  know  this;  other  countries  know  this.  ~ 
Meanwhile,  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
has  not  produced  In  either  Government  an 
appropriately  sober  recognition  of  the  perils 
Involved.  Mr  Khrushchev  puts  a  nuclear 
chip  on  his  shoulder  and  says  the  Soviet  may 
bomb  bases  from  which  our  planes  took 
off.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  United  States 
says  It  may  continue  Its  provocative  flights 
and  come  to  the  defense  of  countries  In 
which  we  maintain  bases.  The  distance  be- 
tween nuclear  threats  and  nuclear  horror 
grows  shorter  by   the  minute. 

Ultimatums  and  counterultlmatums  will 
not  have  the  peace,  but  common  sense  may. 
If  we  are  really  serious  about  wanting  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  Soviet 
surprise  attack,  we  should  vigorously  pursue 
the  new  Soviet  offer  to  disarm.  Instead  of 
locating  Soviet  rocket  sites,  we  ought  to  be 
locating  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet  In- 
tentions. At  long  last  the  Soviet  claims 
It  Is  now  willing  to  accept  Inspection  and 
controls  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  disarm- 
ament plan. 

If  we  can  get  the  Soviet  to  give  up  Its 
capacity  to  wage  surprise  attacks,  this  will 
contribute  much  more  to  our  security  than  a 
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gallery  of  photogiaphs  showing  every  nuii- 
tary  Installation  in  the  Soviet  Union  And 
If  the  Soviet  offer  to  submit  to  controls  is 
just  a  propaganda  maneuver.  It  will  be  easy 
enough  for  tis  to  unmask  it  as  such.  We 
can  make  co'anterpropoeals  to  give  the 
United  Nations  the  specific  machinery  for 
carrying  out  a  prrogmm  of  effective  disarm- 
ament under  enforclble  safeguards. 

Let's  test  the  poUclee  of  the  Russians  and 
not  their  tempers 

Here  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  certain 
military  officials  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
are  opposed  to  any  program  of  disarm- 
ament— even  if  we  could  get  the  Russians 
to  agree  to  everything  we  asked.  One  thing 
is  certain,  however.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  others  to  submit  to  controls  and  turn 
In  their  hardware  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
to  do  the  «ame 

The  result  Is  an  American  policy  of  un- 
certainty and  drift  The  President  speaks 
on  a  plane  of  Important  principle;  but  major 
parts  of  the  Government  go  off  In  entirely 
different  directions  and  act  Ln  violation  of 
tboee  principles. 

Hence,  the  present  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
the  Nation,  the  feeling  that  things  are  going 
against  the  American  grain.  For  when  we 
lost  ground  in  world  opinion,  we  lose  vital 
security.  What  does  a  nation  do  when  It  is 
wrong?  The  answer  iieed  not  be  obscure. 
We  can  admit  it  and  face  up  to  it.  We  can 
act  promptly  and  resolutely  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence.  And  we  can  do  the  things 
that  can  restore  both  our  pride  and  our  sta- 
tion In  the  world 

We  can  Identify  ourselves  mightily  with 
the  big  Ideas  that  are  directed  to  the  control 
of  force  in  the  world,  and  not  with  the  exer- 
cise of  force.  Ideas  calling  for  a  United 
Natlotxs  with  the  responsible  powers  of  world 
law.  Ideas  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  world's  resources  for  a  more  productive 
and  healthier  human  commonwealth.  Ideas 
that  serve  freedom  by  dramatizing  the  moral 
Imagination  cA  freemen. 

Norman  Cousins. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularly call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  last  paraj-raph  of  the  advertisement 
which  actually  is  an  editorial  that  will 
appear  in  this  week's  Saturday  Rtview,  a 
splendid  publication,  which  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  read  regularly.  Mr. 
Cousins  points  out  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  identify  our.selves  with  the  big 
ideas  which  aie  directed  to  the  control 
of  force  in  the  world,  and  not  with  the 
ideas  which  are  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  force:  that  we  must  stand  for 
a  strong  United  Nations  with  the  re- 
sponsible powers  of  world  law;  and  with 
ideas  concerned  with  tlie  development  of 
the  world's  resources  for  a  more  produc- 
tive and  healthier  human  common- 
wealth. Those  are  the  ideas  we  need  In 
America  today. 

I  hope  the  spirit  and  the  philosophy  of 
what  I  have  said  today  and  of  the  items 
which  I  have  asked  to  have  piinted  with 
my  speech  will  be  the  prevailing  spirit  in 
the  Senate  as  we  face  the  days  ahead. 


POUCY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11.  I960,  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  National 
Restaurant  Association,  in  Chicago.  The 
address  is  at  once  timely  and  funda- 


mentaL  I  a^k  uiiaj-iUnous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address 
•was  ordered  tc  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Aoo&Ese  BT   Secrtt-^bt  of  AcRicn-Ttrax  Ezra 

Taft  Bewson  Eefore  National  Restaurant 

Association.  Chicago,  III.,   Mat   U,   1960 

Seven  years  ago  thU  month — shortly  after 
I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture — I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  your  convention. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  that 
time,  but  at  least  one  thing  remains  the 
same — the   warmth  of  your  hospitality. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  sUigled  out.  as 
we  five  have  been,  as  contributors  in  the 
field  of  food  research.  I'm  sure  I  speak  for 
the  other  recipients  also  when  I  say  that 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  p>ersonal  tribute. 
In  our  day  so  many  people  play  a  part  in 
whatever  Is  achieved  that  Uie  recognition 
given  to  one  is  rightfully  shared  by  the 
many.  All  of  us  who  have  received  these 
beautiful  medallions,  speaking  for  ourselves 
and  for  those  who  over  the  years  have  Joined 
their  fruitful  labors  to  ours,  thank  you  for 
these  Inspiring  awards. 

Actually,  if  It  were  possible  to  do  so,  there 
Is  one  medal,  above  all,  that  should  be  given 
today.  It  Is  a  medal  to  the  American 
farmers. 

Through  their  enterprise.  Initiative,  and 
self-reliance,  our  American  farmers  have 
done  much  to  lift  the  standard  of  living 
In  this  country  higher  than  has  ever  been 
known  before,  In  any  land,  at  any  time. 

They  have  done  marvels  In  producing 
abundance.  Their  productivity  Is  growing 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  productivity 
of  workers  In  Industry. 

Since  1950.  output  per  man-hour  In  non- 
agrlctiltural  Industry  has  risen  2  percent 
per  year.  In  agriculture  the  Increase  has 
averaged  5  percent  per  year.  A  man-hour 
of  farm  labor  now  produces  nearly  three 
times  what  It  did  20  years  ago. 

The  ability  of  our  farmers  to  produce 
abundance  Is  one  of  the  basic  strengths  of 
our  Nation.  We,  who  are  concerned  with 
food,  should  help  see  to  It  that  every  citizen 
realizes  this  fundamental  truth. 

The  fact  that  you  are  presenting  a  scroll 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicates 
your  awareness  of  the  role  the  USDA  has 
played  In  the  development  of  our  great  farm- 
ing system,  which  In  turn  has  been  so  funda- 
mental to  the  development  of  this  Nation. 
One  hundred  years  ago  one  farmworker 
provided  food  and  fiber  for  4^2  persons.  By 
1950.  the  figure  had  risen  from  4'2  to  14'2. 
Now  In  1960,  we  find  one  farmworker  on 
the  average  providing  food  and  fiber  for 
some  25  persons.  In  short,  we've  made  as 
much  progress  In  this  respect  In  the  past 
10  years  as  was  made  In  the  preceding  90 
years.  The  work  of  the  USDA.  as  well  as 
that  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
exp>erlment  stations,  has  been  an  Important 
factor  In  this  technological   revolution. 

Over  the  years,  agriculture  and  the  entire 
food  trade  have  made  It  possible  for  our 
people  to  buy  their  food  for  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  their  Incomes  than  Is  true  in  any 
other  major  nation.  That  Is  another  fact 
w^hlch  needs  to  be  told. 

Much  of  our  eating  today  Is  done  outside 
the  home.  The  market  value  of  all  food 
served  In  restaurants  and  other  away-from- 
home  eating  places  last  year  is  estimated 
at  $15  billion— 23  percent  of  the  value  of 
all  food  sold  In  the  country  More  and  more 
of  our  people  of  every  age  are  depending 
on  restaurants  for  balanced,  nutritious 
meals. 

As  one  who  has  seen  the  way  food  is  mar- 
keted In  many  i>art*  of  the  wor'd.  I  have  no 
hesitation  In  saying  that  I  believe  our  food 
supplies  In  the  United  States  are  the  safest, 


cle;u-.est,  and  most  wholesome  fcKXl  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  eartli. 

We  have  come  to  accept  these  achieve- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  entire  food  In- 
dustry as  something  commonplace.  But  they 
are  not  commonplace.  These  conditions  are 
unique  in  the  world. 

How  other  nations  en\-y  us  our  agricul- 
ture.    One  must  go  abroad  to  appreciate  it. 

Last  fall  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
several  other  countries  in  Europe,  in  Russia 
some  50  million  p>ersons — more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force— work  In  agriculture 
and  forestry.  This  compares  with  from  7  to 
7' 2  million  persons  In  the  United  States,  or 
about  10  percent  of  our  labor  force  engaged 
In  agriculture. 

Compared  with  us,  the  Russians  have  rela- 
tively few  farm  machines.  They  use  a  great 
deal  of  hand  labor,  most  of  It  provided  by 
women.  Three  out  of  five,  or  possibly  even 
three  out  of  four  p>ersons  engaged  In  agrl- 
culturad  production  In  Russia,  are  women. 

They  arc  putting  up  a  bold  front  as  regards 
their  ability  to  catch  up  to  us.  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  posters  in  the  U^.SJa.  urging  farm- 
ers to  surpass  the  United  States  In  per  capita 
production.  I  also  saw  many  p>osters  fore- 
casting the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Com- 
munist system. 

But  I  feel  sure  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
equal,  much  less  surpass,  our  productivity  In 
our  lifetime.  If  ever,  under  their  system  of 
agriculture.  Why?  Because  they  c^in  never 
duplicate  the  levels  of  efficiency  and  produc- 
tive ingenuity  which  are  called  forth  In  a 
free  society. 

Communism  Is  an  evil  system.  It  Is  far 
more  than  an  economic  system.  It  is  a  total 
philosophy  of  life — atheistic  and  completely 
opposed  to  all  that  we  hold  dear. 

We   must   constantly   keep   our   guard   up. 

But  If  we  dedicate  our  effort.*  to  making 
our  own  free  system  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry even  more  efficient,  we  need  have  no 
fears  of  being  overtaken  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  eaten 
In  restaurants  In  the  Soviet  Union.  As  one 
who  has.  1  can  testify  that  you  need  not 
fear  competition  from  that  direction. 

Our  scientists  and  technologists  sre  con- 
tinually discovering  new  truths  which  give 
hope  to  the  entire  world  in  mankind's  long 
struggle  to  conquer  hunger 

And  this  progress,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
fined to  production  "Vears  a^o  agricultural 
research  may  have  been  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  helping  fiu-mcrs  get  higher  yields— 
to  make  two  potatoes  g^ow  where  one  grew 
before.  But  today  It's  far  more  than  that. 
Today,  we  use  research  to  grow  a  better 
potato  at  half  the  cost  We  use  research 
to  learn  more  about  the  nutritive  value  of 
potatoes  and  other  foods  We  use  research 
all  the  way  through  processing,  marketing, 
and  household  or  restaurant  utilization. 

We  expect  research  to  go  on  building  bet- 
ter qualities  Into  foods.  Research  developed 
the  family-size  turkey,  the  modern  broiler, 
and  the  meat-type  hog  Now  we  are  seek- 
ing to  develop  beef  cattle  to  produce  more 
lean  tender  beef — and  dairy  cows  to  provide 
mtlk  with  more  solids  and  less  fat^ — and  hens 
to  lay  eggs  with  longer  lastln?j  fresh  qualities. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  breeding  better 
fruits  and  vegetables  We  are  going  to  have 
potatoes  with  higher  total  solids  and  more 
vitamin  C — and  giant  size,  hlgh-fl.^vored 
blueberries — and  fine  textured  strawberries 
that  are  easily  capped — and  tender  snap 
beans  that  hold  their  moisture  and  crlsp- 
ness — and  sweet  corn  with  more  sugar  that 
will  not  turn  to  starch  so  quickly  as  present 
varieties. 

Research  continues  to  tell  us  more  about 
food  composition  and  about  the  r-utrltlonal 
needs  of  people  at  different  ages  and  doing 
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different  kinds  of  work.  Tou  vise  this  In- 
formation In  planning  and  preparing  your 
balanced  menus.  Consumers  use  It,  too, 
in  selecting  their  food. 

So  tlie  problem  of  feeding  America  Is  not 
simply  one  of  producing  meat,  milk,  eggs, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  problem  is  to 
help  farmers  produce  the  right  foods  of  the 
right  quality  and  in  the  right  quantity — 
and  to  enable  industry  to  process  and  mar- 
ket them  in  ways  that  will  meet  consumer 
demands  for  high  quality  and  convenience. 
How  fortunate  the  food  trade  is  to  be 
able  to  get  an  abundance  of  high  quality 
food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Because  restaurants  and  other  public  eat- 
ing places  have  become  such  a  large  and 
Important  outlet  for  food,  we  are  striving 
to  help  you  Improve  the  efficiency  of  this 
part  of  the  marketing  system.  It  is  vital 
that  the  cost  spread  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  We  appeal  to  you  to  make  every 
effort  to  increase  the  marketing  efficiency  ot 
the  food  Industry  so  as  to  reduce  this  spread 
Aided  by  marketing  research  on  Improved 
warehouse  layout  and  methods  wholesale 
grocers  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  gross 
margins  by  50  percent  in  the  past  10  years 
Labor  productivity  In  their  offices  has  in- 
creased  by  25   to  50   percent 

We  are  planning  a  similar  research  pro- 
gram for  Institutional  wholesalers  It 
should  produce  comparable  reductions  in 
their  margins  Preliminary  work  with  a  few- 
institutional  wholesalers  has  shown  that  bet- 
ter plant  layout,  improved  equipment  and 
work  methods,  and  more  efficient  office  and 
delivery  procedures  can  cut  labor  costs  In 
half. 

We  plan  to  survey  fxxl  service  op>erators 
to  find  out  Just  what  services  they  need  from 
wholesalers.  This  will  help  your  wholesalers 
to  give  you  better  services  at  lower  cost.s  for 
food. 

We  have  projects  underway  that  apply 
even  more  directly  to  >our  operations.  Fol- 
lowing plans  developed  by  marketing  re- 
search, a  large  restaurant  chain  is  install- 
ing and  testing  a  revolving  table  for  mak- 
ing salads.  This  one  Improvement  could 
reduce  costs  In  this  fiTod  service  department 
by   14  percent 

Your  association  asked  us  to  develop  more 
information  on  the  quality  of  potatoes.  Our 
biologists,  working  with  our  home  econo- 
mists, provided  information  that  has  re- 
sulted In  better  tasting  potatoes  with  ionger 
storage  Uie 

We  have  provided  similar  research  to  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  lettuce,  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn,   and  other   perishables 

Your  association  has  also  cooperated  with 
us  in  developing  recipes  for  preparing  foods 
in  large  quantities  We  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  putting  ou  the  tables  of  America 
food  that  not  only  tastes  good  but  is  good 
for  our  bodies 

Recently  we  have  developed  machines  that 
quickly  identify  products  of  high  quality 
Such  a  machine  is  now  helping  make  pos- 
sible a  constant,  reliable  supply  of  high 
quality  eggs  It  reduces  the  gamble  for 
you  when  a  customer  orders  "two  sunnyside 
up"  We  are  working  with  meat  products 
to  find  out  Just  how  much  marbling  is  nec- 
essary  for  ma.xlmum   tenderness. 

Such  research  benefits  all  our  people— 
thoee  in  the  food  trade,  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and.  of  course,  consumers  in  gen- 
eral. We  are  pleased  with  our  progress  in 
agricultural   research 

But  research  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
develop  and  malnUin  the  kind  of  progress 
we  seek  in  agriculture  and  the  food  indus- 
try. We  need  to  pursue  realistic  programs 
all  along  the  line: 

Programs  that  build  farm  markets. 
Programs    that    permit    dynamic    adjust- 
ments   to    the   rapidly    changing   science    of 
agriculture. 
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Programs  that  will  strengthen  our  family 
farms  as  sound  economic  units. 

Programs  which  will  always  dignify  the 
irjdivldual  farmer  and  his  family  In  the  free 
atanosphere  of  a  vigorous  and  prosperous 
America. 

In  the  past  7  years  we  have  emphasized 
greater  freedom  for  farmers  to  plant,  to  mar- 
kat.  to  compete,  and  to  make  their  own  de- 
cisions. In  farmer  polls  and  in  the  corn 
referendum  of  1958.  our  farm  people  again 
aad  again  have  made  it  clear  that  they  want 
more  freedom  and  less  Government  inter- 
ference. 

We  have  stood  for  more  emphasis  on  mak- 
ing farm  products  competitive  in  price  and 
lu  quality 

We  have  emphasized  aggressive  promotion 
and  marketing. 

During  our  term  of  office  we  have  seen 
farm  exports  rise  to  the  highest  level  in 
VS  history  in  1957  and  remain  high  ever 
since. 

We  have  moved  out  of  surplus  and  into 
uae  the  astounding  total  of  $17.5  billion 
worth  of  farm  commodities. 

Only  last  week  we  signed  an  agreement 
with  India  for  the  movement  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  over  1  500  shiploads  of  wheat  and 
rlae  during  the  next  4  years 

We  have  seen  the  standard  of  living  on 
f;irms  rise  higher  than  ever  before,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  electrical  appliances,  auto- 
mcbiles,  and  other  conveniences  owned  by 
farm  families. 

Yet  our  critics  persist  in  trying  to  peddle 
the  myth  that  our  programs  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  The  truth  is  that  some 
of  the  important  programs  we  urged  years 
ago  are  sti!!  wanting  to  be  tried.  The  pro- 
grams that  have  failed  are  the  programs  we 
inherited,  the  programs  which  Congress  re- 
futed to  bring  sufficiently  up-to-date.  We 
are  still  trying  to  get  action  on  wheat — after 
all  these  years  and  the  repeated  urglngs  of 
Presioent  Eisenhower.  Yet  Congress  refuses 
Uj  act 

Neither  farmers  nor  this  administration 
are  to  blame  for  the  high  costs  of  existing 
obsolete  farm  programs.  Our  farmers  are 
living,  producing,  and  marketing  in  the 
1960s — but  some  of  the  farm  programs  un- 
der which  they  operate  are  geared  to  the 
1940-s  and  1930s  We  have  protested— we 
have  recommended— we  have  appealed— all  to 
little  avail. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances,  three 
conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  upon 
any   logical   mind: 

I.  The  only  Justification  for  paying  farm- 
er.-s  not  to  produce  in  1960  Is  the'  fact  that 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  correct  out- 
moded legislation  This  has  prevented 
needed  adjustments  by  forestalling  the  play 
of  economic  forces  in  the  market  to  direct 
pnxluction    and   consumption 

2  Only  if  Congress  enacts  the  needed  leg- 
islation, especially  for  wheat,  should  be  rec- 
ommended extending  the  conservation  re- 
serve 

3.  Farmers  overwhelmingly  want  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  in  a  market  economy.  We 
muEt  use  price  support  to  facilitate  orderly 
marketing,  not  to  destroy  outlets  by  prlc- 
Int;  commodities  out  of  the  market.  It  Is 
long  past  time  we  released  farmers  from  the 
acreage  control  price-support  straitjacket. 

I  speak  to  you  in  these  terms  because  this 
Is  not  only  the  farmers'  battle  for  realistic 
farm  programs.  This  is  your  battle — the 
battle  of  everyone  who  has  any  connection 
with  any  phase  of  agriculture — the  battle. 
Indeed,  of  every  businessman,  professional 
perijon.  every  taxpayer,  every  housewife, 
every  consumer,  every  person  Interested  In 
the  future  of  this  country. 

The  abundant  blessings  we  have  In  this 
counuy  came  to  us  through  an  economic 
system  which  resta  largely  on  three  pillars: 

1  Free  enterprise — the  right  to  venture — 
to  choo««. 


2.  Private  property — the  right  to  own. 

3.  A  market  economy — the  right  to  ex- 
change. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  progress  of 
the  future  must   be  built   upon   these  same 

three    pillars    or    It    Is    not   worth    having 

because  In  that  case  It  will  not  be  true  prog- 
ress at   all   but   retrogression. 

The  basic  issue  Is  Government  control 
versus  freedom.  We  must  keep  our  economy 
strong  and  free  This  Is  your  challenge  and 
mine — a  challenge  to  every  American  no 
matter  who  or  what  he  may  be.  As  E>aniel 
Webster  put  it  In  an  earlier  day.  "God  grants 
liberty  only  to  those  who  love  It  and  are 
always  ready  to  guard  and   defend  It," 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council,  under  the  leadership  of.  I  sup- 
pose. Gov.  Herschel  C.  Loveless,  issued 
a  statement  with  i-espect  to  agricultural 
policy.  Subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  statement,  the  Seci-etary  of  Agricul- 
tui-e  made  some  comment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  by  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council  and  the 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  May  11,  I960,  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Gov.  Herschel  C.  Love- 
less. Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee ON  Farm  Policy  or  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Council.  May  10.  1960 
Tlie  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Policy 
has  been  in  session  for  the  last  2  days  for 
Its  first  meeting. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  practically 
all  phases  of  agriculture  I  have  referred 
many  subjects  to  subcommittees  for  further 
study  and  Investigation,  and  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  unanimously  agreed 
upon  certain  specific  recommendations  which 
It  win  make  to  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council.  Those  recommendations  are  set 
forth  In  the  following  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Farm  Policy: 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  DEMfX-RATlC  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  BY  THE  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FARM  POLICY 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Policy 
recommends  to  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  for  consideration  In  connection  with 
their  recommendations  to  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1960.  as  its  first  interim  report,  as 
follows : 

1.  When  President  Roosevelt  assumed  of- 
fice in  193,3  he  found  American  agriculture 
prostrate — bankrupt.  Under  his  matchless 
and  fearless  leadership  this  desperate  sit- 
uation was  corrected.  He  established  pro- 
grams for  building  and  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil — our  m(.)St  precious  pos- 
session; for  rural  electrification,  to  provide 
our  farm  people  with  light,  power,  and  mod- 
ern conveniences;  for  support  prices  and 
production  quotas  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; and  numerous  other  programs  which 
resulted  in  the  restoration  of  agriculture  to 
a  sound  and  profitable  basis 

For  the  next  20  years.  In  times  of  war 
and  peace,  under  Presidents  R(j(jsevelt  and 
Truman,  our  farm  people  continued  to  pro- 
duce In  abundance  at  a  fair  return  Agri- 
culture remained  strong,  vigorous,  and  pros- 
j)erous  until  the  present  Republican  ad- 
ministration assumed  office  Since  that 
hour  the  fate  and  welfare  of  agriculture 
has  gone  down  and  down,  with  every  Indi- 
cation that  another  4  years  of  Republican 
control  will  return  our  farm  people  to  the 
bankrupt  condition  they  faced  at  the  end 
of  1932 
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Yet  agriculture  is  our  basic  industry  It 
provides  a  high  percentage  of  the  raw  prod- 
ucts for  industry.  It  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  fll>er  for 
our  people  rapidly  increasing  In  number  and 
now  estimated  to  reach  300  million  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Farmers  offer  a  $40 
billion  market  for  American  latxor  and  in- 
dustry. Their  return  to  the  conditions  of 
1932  would  have  a  dangerous  impact  on  the 
national  economy,  A  vlgorovis  and  prosp>er- 
ous  agriculture  is  Just  as  important  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  American  people 
as  is  our  Armed  Forces.  We  cannot  afford 
to  leave  agriculture  In  the  hands  of  another 
Republican  administration — the  chance  Is 
too  great,   tlie  consequences  too  terrible. 

2  The  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation 
demands  positive  Government  action  to 
raise  farm  prices  to  enable  farmers  to  earn 
full  parity  of  income  with  other  groups  In 
the  economy  This  means  the  immediate 
attainment  of  higher  prices  for  the  farm 
commodities  produced  by  those  farmers  who 
will  adopt  effective  production  adjustments 
to  bring  supply  into  line  with  requirements 
for  all  national  purposes. 

Restoration  of  the  full  100  percent  of 
parity  prices  enjoyed  by  American  farmers 
under  Democratic  administrations  can  l>e 
achieved  through  the  fair  and  Just  appli- 
cation of  production  and  marketing  quotas, 
commodity  loans  at  not  less  than  90  fjercent 
of  parity,  purchases,  payments,  marketing 
orders  and  agreements,  orderly  retirement 
of  land  and  other  effective  methods  Such 
programs  will  provide  production  adequate 
for  all  national  needs,  at  what  price,  Snclud- 
Ing  expanded  domestic  food  programs  and 
greatly  Increased  use  of  food  for  peace,  for 
exports,  and  for  reserves,  and  can  be  brought 
about  without  substantially  Increasing  the 
farm  price  of  food  to  consumers  and  with 
annual  savings  U)  the  US  Treasury  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars  Sucli  programs 
should  lead  as  exjjedltlously  as  possible  to  a 
parity  of  Income  to  tlie  farmers:  that  is, 
that  gross  Income  from  agriculture  which 
will  provide  the  farm  operator  and  his 
family  with  a  standard  of  living  equivalent 
to  those  afforded  to  persons  depending  upon 
other  gainful  occupations, 

3,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
administrative  officials,  must  be  persons  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  financial 
situation  now  facing  the  farm  people  of 
the  Nation,  who  are  dedicated  to  the  early 
restoration  of  farm  prosperity,  who  will 
make  constant  use  of  farmers  In  the  prepa- 
ration and  administration  of  all  farm  pro- 
grams, and  who  will  at  all  times  be  guided 
by  the  best  Interests  of  the  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  the  national  welfare  and  se- 
curity. 

4,  Farmers  have  demonstrated,  through 
their  own  msrketing  and  purchasing  co- 
operatives, that  only  through  combined 
strength*  can  they  hope  to  match  the  bar- 
gaining '  power  of  those  who  process  and 
market  the  products  of  the  farm  We  sup- 
port the  right  of  farmers  to  provide  them- 
selves with  marketing  ser\  ices  and  farm  pro- 
duction suppilles  through  their  own  co- 
operative orgf  nl7.atlons  fo  as  to  reduce  costs, 
raise  the  value  of  their  products  and  en- 
hance their  individual  Income  To  this  end, 
we  win  continue  our  long-established  sup- 
port of  bona  nde  farmer  cooperatives  by  pro- 
tecting them  from  taxation  of  a  punitive 
nature,  or  frc-m  any  other  action  which  will 
restrict  their  ability  to  effectively  perform 
tlie  services  for  which  they  were  established, 

5,  We,  of  the  Democratic  Party,  are  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  the  rural  people  of  this  Nation  In  the 
observance  In  this  year  of  1960  of  25  years 
In  the  servlct  of  bringing  electflclty  to  rural 
America. 

Our  party  has  successfully  blocked  all  at- 
tempts of  th«'  Elsenhower-Nlxon  admlnlstra- 


tlon  to  force  Its  hard  money  policy  upon 
this  great  free  enterprise  program  of  our 
farm  people 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  continue 
to  depend  upon  the  farm  leadership  of  our 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  bring  adequate 
and  abundant  low-cost  electric  service  to 
all  rural  communities  on  a  complete  area 
coverage  basis,  and  that  loans  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  effectuate  this  purpose  should 
be  available  at  the  Interest  rate  and  for  Uie 
term  now  provided  by  law. 

6.  The  Democratic  Party  supports  the  use 
of  our  food  abundance  to  feed  our  needy  at 
home  and  expand  the  food  consumption  of 
our  aged  and  unemployed.  The  legislation 
passed  by  the  86th  Democratic  Congress,  au- 
thorizing a  food  stamp  plan,  should  be  im.- 
medlately   and    fully   Implemented. 

7  The  Democratic  Party  originated  and 
supports  the  food  for  peace  Idea,  and  seeks 
to  put  It  on  a  permanent  and  expanded 
basis.  The  food  bounty  of  the  United  St.ates 
can  be  used  to  combat  famine  abroad,  and 
finance  and  support  economic  development 
in  countries  greatly  in  need  of  such  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  food  for  peace 
programs  can  expand  Importantly  the  market 
for  our  farm  products. 


Members  or  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm 
Policy  of  the  Democtlatic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil     IN      ATTTNnANCE      AND      APPROVING      THE 

Preceding  Statxment 

Hon  Herschel  Loveless  (chairman).  Gov- 
ernor. State  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 

Hon,  Robert  G,  Lewis  (secretary),  agricul- 
tural coordinator,  executive  ofBce.  Madison, 
Wis. 

George  Bader  McClure.  HI 

Palmer  E  Beebe,  chairman,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural Commission,  Route  2,  Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Ralph  S  Bradley,  200  East  Jefferson  Street, 
Springfield,  HI. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Brannan,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo. 

Hon  J  Floyd  Breeding.  US,  House  of 
Representatives,    Wtishington,    DC 

L,  C,  Carpenter,  director,  public  affairs, 
Missouri  Farmers  Association.  Inc..  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Prof,  Wlllard  W,  Cochrane,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  University  of  Min- 
nesota. St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Hon.  D.  S  Coltrane.  department  of  admin- 
istration. Raleigh.  N.C. 

Lloyd  Godley,  Osceola.  Ark. 

Charles  J.  Hearst.  Maplehurst  Farm,  Cedar 
Falls.  Iowa. 

Emery  E  Jocabs.  1510  Republic  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Hans  O.  Jensen,  Aurora,  Nebr 

Ken  Kendrlck,  vice  president.  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  Stratford, 
Tex. 

Arthur  Jones,   Britton,   S.   Dak. 

William  H.  Morgan,  cooperative  consultent, 
Cortland,  NY. 

Howard  Haines  Murphy,  Sr..  BOO  North 
Street,  Waipole,  Mass. 

Ole  L.  Olson,  Buxton,  N,  Dak, 

Hon.  Stephen  Pace,  Macon  Road.  Amerlcus. 
Ga. 

J.  S,  Watson,  president.  California  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  498  Pepper  Road. 
Petaluma.  Calif, 

Hon,  Claude  R.  Wickard.  Falracre  Farms. 
Inc  ,  Camden.  Ind. 

Dwlght  Wise.  Route  1.  Freeman.  Ohio. 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson.  May  11.  1960 

I  have  Just  seen  press  reports  of  the  plan 
for  agriculture  drafted  by  the  Democratic 
farm  policy  advisory  committee. 

It  Is  a  shocking  commentary  on  the  present 
confused  thinking  among  some  so-called  ex- 
perts that  the  best  the  Democrats  can  offer 
American  farmers  is   a  sellout  to  servitude 


and  a  return  to  what  caused  their  prviblem 
In  the  first  place 

It  is  tAntamount  to  a  doctor  prescribing 
for  his  patient  more  of  what  caused  the  Ill- 
ness. 

I  had  not  thought  much  about  what  might 
have  emerged  from  that  meeting  ,of  the  ad- 
visory committee*  but  I  never  expected  this. 
especially  since  other  confused  Denivx-ruts  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  been  busily  brewing  a 
different  but  equally  pols^movis  concoction 
for  f.armers  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Poage  bill 

These  fumblings  are  proof  to  me  that 
some  Democrats  are  groping  despenttely  for 
a  political  panacea.  It  also  shows  they  do 
not  know  tlie  farmers  mind  Every  respon- 
sible poll  of  farm  operators  that'  I  know 
about  is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment meddling  In  agrlc\ilture, 

P.-vrmers  want  more  freedom  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  If  this  Is  what  farmers 
want,  what  nre  we  waiting  for'  Whv  dont 
we  give  it  to  them? 

The  answer  is  we  must  have  constructive 
legislation  but  Congress  refuses  to  act  There 
are  tliose  m  Congress  who  still  seem  to  favor 
a  Government-regimented  and  socialized 
agriculture  We  have  never  had  tightly 
effective  control  on  agriculture  production. 
I  fear  we  really  would  hnve  a  farm  revolt 
should  such  conUols  be  legislated  and  en- 
forced. 

I  believe,  as  I  always  have,  that  Congress 
would  never  cn;ict,  farmers  would  not  accept 
and  the  Government  could  not  enforce  the 
controls  necessary  to  throttle  our  dynamic 
agriculture. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  farmers  would  sell 
their  freedom  for  a  Oovernment-guaranteed 
price.  If  such  should  happen  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  America 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  1 
think  it  is  a  little  incredible  that  the 
Democratic  advlsorv  committpe  .should 
recommend  and  indicate  a  desire  to  go 
back  to  ripid  price  fixing  and  attempted 
conli-ols.  because  to  do  .so  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  veiy  thing  which  has 
brought  on  all  the  ills  and  difficulties 
with  which  the  country  is  confrorited  to- 
day in  the  agricultural  domain.  I  regard 
the  statement  of  policy  as  something 
inci'edible.  and  I  let  it  speak  for  itself. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  ON  THE 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  re- 
cently the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendeied  a  decision  in  a  case  in- 
volving the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railroad  and  the  Telegrapheis  Union. 
The  railroad  company,  believing  that  in 
the  interest  of  efficient  carrier  operation 
it  should  close  quite  a  number  of  its  way 
stations  because,  first,  they  did  not  pay 
their  way,  and.  second,  because  those 
who  manned  those  operations  were  put- 
ting in  .so  little  time  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  they  felt  it  imperative,  in  the 
interest  of  efficient  transportation,  in  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders,  and  in  the 
interest  of  management,  that  the  station.s 
be  closed, 

Sub-sequently  there  was  a  strike,  and 
the  company  asked  for  an  injunction 
That  matter  was  rejected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  a 
5-to-4  decision.  The  Coui't  indicated 
that  the  remedy  lay  in  Congress.  The 
act  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  referred 
is  Uie  Norris-La  Guardia  Act 
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The  oftM  wai  one  In  whlcb  th«  rail- 
road, in  attempting  to  solva  Ita  prtMnt 
flnaneial  problenu.  a«  wa  In  Um  Senate 
have  urged  to  the  Senate  to  do,  obtained 
peralMlon  from  the  proper  aut^iorlty  to 
eliminate  oertaln  of  the  itationa  on  Ita 
rout«,  but  offered  to  negotiate  with  the 
union  about  new  Joba  or  severance  pay 
for  the  workers.  Some  of  the  employees 
were  drawing  a  full  day's  pay  for  as  little 
as  15  to  30  minutes'  work. 

I  point  out  particularly  that  in  South 
Dakota  the  Public  Utility  Commission 
found  that  the  employe«8  affected  in 
that  State  averaged  59  minutes  of  work 
a  day.  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
railroad's  full -time  service  to  keep  such 
stations  open  because  of  the  lack  of 
public  need  would  constitute  misman- 
agement. 

However,  the  union  threatened  to 
strike  unless  the  railroad  gave  it  the 
contractual  right  to  veto  the  abolition 
or  discontinuance  of  any  Job  then  In 
existence.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
Congress  Intended  to  give  the  union  that 
power,  saying: 

If  the  scope  of  the  •  •  •  act  ts  to  be  cut 
down  in  order  to  prevent  waste  •  •  •  Con- 
greu  ihould  be  the  body  to  do  so 

This  decision  has  broad  Implications, 
affecting  all  Industrial  Improvement.  If 
the  Court  had  held  that  way  50  years 
ago.  we  would  still  have  men  making 
horse  blinders.  Unless  we  make  it  clear 
to  the  Supreme  Court  that  we  do  not 
condone  waste,  the  wonderful  world 
which  scientists  and  engineers  predict 
for  our  future  mny  never  como  into 
being,  because  we  will  have  allowed  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Irene  the  state  of  our 
present  industrial  development  by  per- 
mitting the  freezin,'  of  existing  Jobs. 

I  am  therefore  at  tills  time  introduc- 
ing for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
make  it  abundartly  clear  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  that  progress  is  our  way  of 
life.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
this  progress  requires  due  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  those  whose  lives  are  dislo- 
cated by  such  p:-0'.:ress  and  that  the  bill 
IS  not  intended  to  change  the  law  on 
barraminc  as  to  rates  of  pay,  rules 
working  conditlou«!,  severance  pav.  and 
other  matters  All  the  bill  does  h  to 
provide  that  the  phrase  •'t'»rms  and  con- 
ditions of  employm  n:"  nnd  related 
language  in  varinus  act."!  do  not  include 
the  creation  or  dhc-^titinuance  of  Jobs. 

I  wish  to  not''  too.  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  by  a  narrow 
5  to  4  vote  and  has  been  con^iemned  by 
editorials  reurardless  of  the  political  in- 
clination of  the  newspaper. 

Mr  President,  in  this  connection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "Another  Blow  at  the  Rall- 
road.<»,"  published  In  the  Chicago  Dally 
Tribune,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Su- 
preme Court  Creates  New,  Blttcer  Feath- 
erbed," published  In  the  Chicago  Dally 
New.s  of  April  20,  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
YorNo  of  Ohio  In  the  chair).  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  edi- 
torials will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  'S  3548)  to  amend  the  Nor- 
Ms-La  Ouardia  Act,  the  National  Labor 


^Mations  Aot,  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Mt,  Introduced  by  Mr,  Dixkssm,  was  re- 
<3#ived.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ftrred  to  the  Commlttae  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  editorials  presented  by  Mr,  Dirk- 
nN  are  as  follows: 

I  from  tlM  Chicago  IMlj  Tribxme,  Apr    20, 

IMOl 
AKOTHn   Blow   at  tmb   RAiuioAOa 

No  matter  what  the  rallroa<li  do,  some 
iifency  of  the  Oovemment  tella  them  lf» 
■*tong 

Two  years  ago  a  Senat«  committee  bawled 
out  the  railroads  for  not  doing  enough  to 
;itlp  themaelves.  Among  the  things  specin- 
oally  reconunended  by  the  committee  wua 
iiljandonment  or  consolidation  of  nonpaylng 
branch  and  secondary  lines  About  the  snme 
Mtne  the  Chicago  it  North  Western  Rnllway. 
which  was  In  poor  flnancUil  shape,  sought 
Vd  better  Itself  by  eliminating  full  time 
ugenta  at  several  hundred  lltf.e  u*ed  sta- 
tions. Permission  to  do  so  wsia  obuined 
Irom  the  Public  UUllty  Commissions  of 
Jiouth  Dakota,  Town,  Minnesota,  and  Wls- 
coinsln. 

The  railroad  did  not  propose  to  throw  out 
I'A  the  superfluous  agenu  without  notice  and 
v,-|thout  compensation.  It  suggested  to  ti-.e 
telegraphers  union  several  means  of  cush- 
l^nir.i  the  effectp  The  agents  no  longer 
i.soded  might  be  transforred  to  Jther  J  )bs  or 
t; runted  severance  pay,  or  have  their  Job« 
aHoilshed  only  through  death,  retirement,  or 
rnign.Ttion  The  uiUoti  rounrered  by  threat- 
ening to  Btrilce  unieM  the  North  Westerr, 
prt)ral*ed  that  no  Job  exutlng  on  Dec«mbcr 
3,  1057,  w;nild  be  abolished  except  by  agree- 
n.rnt  betxecn  the  ri»;ir  ;id  .ir,d  union. 

The  North  Western  sued  for  an  Injunction 
t  )  rr^tr.T.n  the  strike  The  Federal  district 
cjurt  In  Chicago  refused  to  lasue  an  Injunr- 
t in.  but  the  court  nt  apfieals  rpvpr?#d  the 
l>'Wer  court,  ho. ding  that  this  Is  an  ,ittemi)t 
1  >'  the  union  to  iirrogatc  to  itself  the  prerog- 
atives that  have  been  traditionally  and  right - 
f  4ly  mamjemrnt's.  while  at  the  same  time. 
ai»un-..ng  :i  .nc  of  the  currespoiidlng  burdens 
a  .d  •  :sponslbl!;tles." 

N  '.v  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  In  a  6-to-4 
.!  (...  ::  h,is  reversed  the  court  of  appeals 
•lue  :n.-;  -i  -v  '.pinw.n.  wrirten  by  Mr  Justice 
D  .i(  k  1.  'u  •...■  r.'.i.road  s  contention  that 
s'-iitlon  ttbandonmonts  were  necessary  but 
he(d  Uiat.  under  the  clrcum^tnncci!,  the 
c  )%Tts  were  barred  by  the  Norrls-La  Ouardia 
Ac^  from  enjoining  a  strike, 

•  If  the  scope  of  the  act  is  to  be  cut  down 
III  lordcr  t  J  prevent  'waate'  by  the  railroads 
Congress  Is  the  body  to  do  3o,  the  Court  held. 
4lr.  Justice  Whlttaker.  who  wrote  the  prln- 
cipiil  dlasen.tlng  opinion,  concluded  that  a 
l.Wfu!  labor  dispute  was  not  Involved  and 
tlut.  thereiore,  the  Norrls-La  Ouardia  law 
•A  >«  not  applicable  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  In  a 
sHJarate  dksent.ng  opinion,  said  he  did  not 
t  •.I've  Congress  Intended  to  put  the  rall- 
r  litis  In  such  a  .situation 

Ih  view  of  the  Court's  decision,  it  Is  obvl- 
..  isiy  the  ilu-y  of  Congre.ss  to  clarlly  this 
natter  without  del.TV.  On  the  one  hand. 
CiafTreM  cannot  berate  the  railroads  for  be- 
u  g  menclent  while  at  the  same  time  requlr- 
U  g  them  by  law  to  be  Inefficient. 

The  qucHilun  here  g  .ea  f.u-  beyond  th« 
KHirrnphers  on  the  North  WeHtern  Railway. 
Al  the  r.iUroiida  and  their  empli.'yree  are  In- 
voked The  qufHition  Is  whether  a  rnllrofcd 
n  nut  gM  the  consent  of  a  union  whenever  It 
wiahe*  to  abolish  a  Job  m.idc  unnecpMary  by 
changing  conditions  or  technological  im- 
provements Ail  Kfr  JiiMtlce  Clark  >iMd  ■  Fv- 
•tyftne  knowi  what  the  answer  of  the  union 
w  U  h«  •• 

If  the  unions  are  to  have  veto  power  over 
the  abolishment  of  Jobs,  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  railroads  to  help  themMlvflt. 


[Prom  the  Chlosgo  Daily  Ktwi,  Apr.  tO,  iOeO] 
aumsMi  Court  CaxArca  Nsw.  Bxoan 

PlATMBSBSO 

Wh«n  th«  Chloafo  *  North  WMt«rn  RaU- 
way  d*ol(]«d  in  10S7  to  eloM  131  UttU-OMd 
freight  ■tatlons.  tbt  Job*  of  aome  talegraphcra 
w»re  threatened.  Soma  of  tham  had  b««n 
drawing  full  pay  for  leaa  than  an  hour'a  work 
a  day. 

The  Telegraphara  0nlon  threatened  a  strike 
unlena  the  railroad  agreed  to  nefotiate  on  a 
demand  that  none  be  dlamleeed  unleaa  the 
union  conaented.  The  U  8  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Issued  an  Injunction  forbidding  the 
strike. 

In  a  decision  of  far-reaching  Importance, 
the  U.S  Supreme  Court  hae  now  held,  6  to 
4,  that  the  Injunction  waa  improper,  being 
In  conflict  with  the  Norrls-La  Ouardia  Act 
forbidding  court  Interference  In  labor  dls- 
puteii. 

The  significance  of  the  decision  ts  that  a 
union  demand  for  thla  form  of  job  security 
Is  held  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  negotia- 
tion. Other  unions  can  be  expected  to  press 
for  a  contract  clause  reading i  'No  position 
shall  be  abolished  or  discontinued  except 
by  aiirrement  between  the  union  and  the 
employer  '■ 

Juitlce  Clark.  In  hie  dlaaent,  noted  that 
a  strike  would  be  the  death  knell  of  the 
railroad.  Therefore,  he  added,  the  Court  was 
m  eflect  telling  the  C  &  N  W.  that  It  must 
obial.!  union  approval  before  severing  the 
hundreds  of  employeee  no  longer  needed, 
and  everyone  knowe  what  the  anawer  of  the 
union  win  be 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
Black,  struck  down  the  railroads  contention 
that  the  unions  demand  represented  an 
attempt  Uj  usurp  legitimate  munaKerlal  pre- 
rogative in  the  exercise  of  huslneae  Judg- 
ment He  added  that  Congress  passed  the 
Nurrln-La  Ciuardla  Antl-lnjunctlon  Act 
knowing  that  it  might  somoiuncs  increase 
the  ex|)«n«e  ul  railroad  operations  bec.iuse  of 
Increased  wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions. 

"If  the  scope  of  the  Nurrls-La  Ouardia 
Act  Is  to  be  cut  down  In  order  to  prevent 
waste  Congress  should  be  the  body  to  do 
so  ■■  asserted   Black. 

Justice  Whlttuicer,  In  a  separate  dissent 
suJd  he  WAS  tearful  that  the  Innovation  and 
reach  of  the  Court's  concIuf;;nn  will  be  de- 
structive of  congressional  policy  and  to  the 
public  Intrreet  He  noted  the  unsatisfac- 
tory e.wnlngs  of  the  North  Western,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  planned  emclencles 
were  undertaken  In  an  attempt  to  safeguard 
both  service  to  the  public  and  the  Jobs  of 
18.000  other  employees 

This  Is  really  ti.e  nub  of  the  matter: 
whether  a  business  is  to  be  operated  for  thn 
benefit  and  convenience  of  thoae  who  man- 
age once  to  gnt  on  Ut  p.TvrolI.  or  whether 
it  may  revise  its  operations  to  Insure  its 
aolvency — or  to  increase  in  pronm. 

Up  to  thla  point  in  our  Industrial  prog- 
reaa,  the  Nation  has  ca*t  the  decision  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  efficiency,  l;i  the  cou- 
vlctlou  that  If  everyone  produces  the 
naaxlmum  possible,  the  result  will  be  advan- 
tageous  to  all. 

Now  we  are  approaching  a  situation  In 
which  an  empio>ee  can  be  sewed  Into  a  Job 
requiring  la  minutes  of  his  time  a  day  If 
fsathsrbeddlng  really  does  get  accepted  to 
thli  extent,  our  InduatrJal  supremacy  will 
be  a  gone  glory. 


THBIMALLORY  CASK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ft.sk  unanlmnu.s  ran.sent  to  have  in.scrtcd 
m  the  body  of  the  Rrconn  an  a  part  of 
my  ri'mark.s  n  vory  llluminiitinB  letter 
vvrltUn  to  mc  by  Senator  Hall  S.  Lusk 
of  Oro«on,  and  my  reply  concerning  ihc 
Mallory  case  and  S  3411 
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Senator  Lvnx  has  had  a  mont  dlntln- 
gulNhed  career  In  the  IckbI  and  Judicial 
field  and  is  one  of  our  ablent  aulhoiitlcN 
on  the  law 

It  Is  wit)  his  approval  that  1  ask  con- 
sent to  ha\e  his  letter  and  my  reply  In- 
serted In  thcRrcoRD 

There  bclnu  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  orden'd  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rrconii, 
as  follows: 

V  H    SrsATK 
Wu>niri(7fon,  D.C.,  Maj/ 4.  1960. 
Hon    Hakhy  Flood   Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAR  SiNATOH  Byrd  I  listened  with  In- 
terest to  your  statement  on  the  floor  on  April 
28th  regard  ng  the  Mallory  caae  and  8.  3411, 
I  am  m  entire  BNinpathy  with  the  view  that 
the  rule  of  the  Mnllnry  rate  should  be  abro- 
gated. I  think,  however  that  one  8tat«ment 
which  you  made,  as  reported  In  the  Con- 
oaxanioNAL  Record,  ts  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  You  said.  'The  .■^o-called  Mallory  caae 
has  been  epplled  to  convictions  In  State 
courts  all  over  the  country." 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware  the  Mallory 
decision  stenas  from  MrNabb  v  United  States 
(318  US  332),  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
first  departed  from  the  rule  which  had  there- 
tofore  been  uniformly  applied  in  both  the 
Federal  and  the  State  courts,  that  the  only 
test  of  whe  iier  a  cnnfeKSlon  of  the  accused 
In  a  crlmln  >1  ca^e  is  admissible  In  evidence 
Is  whether  the  cunfeselon  was  freely  and 
volunurlly  made  and  waa  not  Induced  by 
coercion,  threats,  or  promises.  The  McNnbb 
case  was  decided  In  1043  and  has  since  then 
been  dtscusred  In  many  opinions  of  the  State 
courts,  but  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
followed 

I  take  tho  following  suiement  from  the 
lOftO  Cumulative  Supplement  to  volume  30 
of  "American  Jurli«prudence,"  pnge  70: 

"A  number  of  recent  cases  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Co>jrt  or  lower  Federal  couru  have 
held  that  an  Illegal  delay  In  arraignment 
Is  sufHclent  to  render  inadmissible  a  confes- 
sion procuri'd  during  the  period  of  delay 
This  rule  h»8  been  quallfled  or  limited  In 
Its  application  by  some  courts  Thu.i,  where 
the  delay  In  arraignment  was  not  Illegal,  or 
was  found  to  have  been  necessary  and  rea- 
eonatale  under  the  circumstances,  the  doc- 
trine has  fovnd  no  application 

"Where  m  unlawful  detention  ts  found 
prior  to  the  time  when  a  confession  Is  made, 
an  Illegal  detention  subsequent  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  confesalon  does  not  operate  re- 
troactively ».o  as  to  Invalidate   It. 

"Confessions  have  been  ruled  Inadmissible 
in  a  number  of  canes  where  a  delay  In  ar- 
raignment has  been  only  one  of  several  fac- 
tors which  combined  to  create  a  coercive 
atmosphere  which  most  of  the  courts  have 
found  to  b«  violative  of  the  "due  prooeea" 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  State  courts  have 
contlp.ied  ti)  consider  only  the  queatlon  of 
the  voluntai-lneas  of  a  confession  In  deter- 
mining Its  .idmlselbtllty   • 

The  recent  caaea  that  have  been  collected 
In  10  A.L,R,  3d,  be(rinning  at  page  1331,  bear 
out  the  folkwlnj?  Ktatonient  at  page  1336 • 

"With  few  except loiiK  the  state  courts  n.i\p 
refvised  to  i  ppiy  the  itrlct  rule  ••tablished 
by  the  McNabb  caae.  although  the  decision 
has  been  dlicuaaed  in  the  majority  of  stib- 
sequent  o«s<»s  involving  the  question  of  the 
admissibility  of  confe».»iions  obtained  during 
a  period  of  delay  Iti  arraignment 

Among  the  State  detlslons  whlrh  have  le- 
fvised  to  act  ept  tne  rule  of  the  MrNnbb  ca^e 
are  two  by  'he  Otegon  Supreme  Court  ,S'frife 
V.  Folkm  (1/4  Oret'on  ,'\0H  i  and  ,S7fifr  \  l.r- 
land  (337  p    (2di    7H,^  i 

As  a  reeu:t  of  this  ndherenre  o)  On-  Hiate 
courts  to  long  estnbllshed  precedent  the  im- 
pact of  the  Mallory  rule  ujH)n  the  admtnls- 


trniion  of  criminal  Justice  in  UUs  (ountry 
)ia«  not  been  na  serious  as  otherwise  would 
iwivp  been  the  cn*e  At  the  same  time,  this 
pimitlon  of  the  State  courts  Is  strong  reiuion 
lor  que»(tlnning  the  validity  of  the  Mallory 
rvilo.  for  these  Judges  deal  with  criminal 
eaaes  not  occasionally  n«  does  the  Supreme 
t^ouri  of  the  United  .Stales  but  from  day  U) 
day  They  are  Uillv  aware  not  only  of  the 
need  to  protert  <],<■  i,r,  i,.,o(i  in  his  riglit  to 
a  fair  trial,  but  io^o  ilie  ri(Mit  of  ihe  publlr 
''  '"■  ;  ro'<T'cfi  ;,jj:(i),''  \,ol:i'ots  of  the  lllW 
VUr  ;-:.i|;M'nir  (  o,i;t  ))Hn  nevi T  held  that  t^' 
admit  in  evidence  a  voluntary  confession 
obuined  under  the  circumstances  disclosed 
In  the  Mallory  case  is  a  violation  of  a  pris- 
oner's constitutional  rights  The  State 
courts  have  therefore  felt  free  to  apply  their 
own  rule.  In  doing  so.  they  have  harmed  no 
one  and  have  served  the  public  go(Kl 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ham.  S.  Lusk, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mat  13, 1960 
Hon  Hall  S.  Li;8K. 
US  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  letter  in  regard  to  my  talk  on  the 
Mallory    bill. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  release,  whlcli 
referred  to  the  lower  courts,  and  in  some  way, 
the  Record  stated.  State  courts 

I  received  a  very  fine  letter  Irom  Senator 
■avm  regarding  your  letter,  and  I  nm  much 
pleased  that  you  have  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing it  Inserted  In  the  Conorebbional  Rec- 
ord, which  I  am  doing 

With  appreciation  and  warm  regards.  I 
am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Harry  F  Byrd 


VERNON  TALBERTT 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  Prcsldeiil 
I  should  like  to  a.s.soclate  myself  wltli 
other  8enator.s  in  extending  my  coiiKral- 
ulatlon.s  and  aLso  my  hlRhe.st  personal 
regard  to  Vernon  L.  Talbertt.  Chief  Mes- 
senger of  the  Office  of  Secretar>'  of  the 
Senate,  upon  Uic  almost  unprecedented 
occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary  as  a:i 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

During  the  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him  I  have  come  to  consider  him  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  caliber.  I 
have  found  him  per.sonable.  itUelliRenl, 
and  most  understanding  and  accom- 
modailng. 

In  addition  to  his  services  over  the.sp 
many  ypRr.s,  under  various  Secretaries  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Vernon  Talbertt  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  country  as  an 
enlisted  man. 

So  I  am  glad  to  yield  my  deference  and 
devotion  to  Vernon  Talbertt,  and  to  i^x- 
press  the  happiness  I  have  experienced 
in  knowing  him  personally.  I  consider 
him  a  fine  loyal  American,  and  a  con- 
scientious and  Intelligent  employee  of 
the  U.S  Senate.  I  join  other  Senators 
In  wlshlnK  him  many  more  happy  an- 
niver.sarics. 

NATIONWIDE    SUPPORT    FOR 

NAl  lONAL  VcXrERS  DAY 

Mr.    WILEY      Mr.    President,    ticrofct. 

the  Nation  wc  face  a  ehuUcnge  of  in- 

rroaslng    voter    participation    in    elec- 

tion»— local,  State,  and  National 

The  voting  record  by  US  cltiBen,'<  is 
deplorably   low- ranging  from   '2i  pn- 


cent  in  1904  to  63  percent  In  1852  in  u 
national  election. 

By  contrast,  voting  in  other  countrie*. 
has  reached  such  ranges  as  follows: 
Italy,  93  ix»rccnt;  Germany,  86  percpnt; 
Tuikey,  87  percent:  Denmark,  80  i>er- 
cent 

For  1980,  the  Nation  should  shtx)!  for  a 
minimum  of  75  percent  and,  if  po8,sible, 
a  00-100  percent  voting  record  in  the 
election. 

My  colleai:urs  will  lecall  that  recently 
I  introduced  a  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  186.  In  which  I  was  Joined  by 
Senators  Kenneth  Keating,  ol  New 
York,  and  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Vni'inia  as  cospon.sors — desl^ined  to  des- 
ignate a  national  voters  day.  The  pur- 
pose would  be  to  uive  direction  to  a 
much-needed  national  effort  to  increase 
voting. 

The  Rim  of  the  re.solution — to  desig- 
nate the  first  Tuc.«;d.Ty  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November  of  each  year  as 
National  Voters  Day — would  also  be  to 
encourage  not  only  national  efTorts.  but 
Governors  mayors,  industry,  busine,s,«i 
labor,  fraternal,  service,  women's  and 
other  civlcly  oriented  proups  to  suptiorl 
voter  education  campaigns 

The  objective,  of  couise.  would  not — as 
.'>oine  have  erroneously  concluded — 
merely  attempt  to  herd  people  to  the 
polls,  regardless  of  qualiflcaiions.  To 
the  contrary,  the  fundamental  aim  would 
be  to  carry  on  proKiains— beginning 
now — to  educate  people  on  the  Issues  In 
a  campiiign;  the  candidates  and  their 
Qualifications,  mechanism  of  voting, 
.such  as  marking  ballots  and  using  vot- 
ing machines:  in»ormlng  ellcible  voters 
of— and  encouracing  them  to  meet — rcg- 
isirntion  requirements:  educating  poten- 
tial voters  on  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  value  of  citizen  support, 
participation  in — and.  If  deemed  advis- 
able, const  ructh'c  opposition:  finally, 
launching  a  counter-attack  on  the  trend 
toward  apathy — now  amonK  the  major 
causes,  keeping  almost  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  away  from  the  iwlls. 

Would  the  dc-^icination  of  a  National 
Voters  Day  stimulate  Interest  ainonK 
voters?  On  a  statewide  ba.sls  the  idea 
of  a  .special  Voters  Day  has  already  been 
tried  and  proved  successful  In  Con- 
necticut. Governor  RiblcofT,  for  example, 
rcpoi'ts  that  the  designation  of  such  a 
s!)eclal  day  Increased  the  i^eicentaiie  of 
voters  cii.stini^  ballots  considerably  high- 
er than  the  national  average-  amount- 
ing to  93  4  percent  In  1952.  81  3  percent 
in  1954.  90  8  percent  in  1956.  and  80.2 
percent  in  1958  By  contrast,  the  na- 
tional voting  record  in  these  respective 
years  was,  in  IG.'i;^.  63  percent.  19?A  42  5 
percent  1956,  60  percent:  and  191)8  44 
percent 

OOVKHNORS  bUFFORT  NATIONAL  VOTTRS  DAY 

PollowlnM  the  Introduction  of  the  res- 
olution, a  great  many  OoveiTioif;  aeio;..s 
the  country  have  entliuslasllcally  en- 
doim-d  the  Idea  In  a  splendid,  bipniilsnn 
v\'ay 

In  addition  a  subhtantlal  numl.er  of 
veteratw.,  fraternal,  women  ,'•  and  othci' 
organizations  have  wholehpartedly  en- 
tiorncd  the  Idea  of  istabllshinK  a  Na- 
tional Vutei'fi  Day. 
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In  vl«w  of  this  wlde«pre«d  support.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  our  collogxits  on  the 
FMeral  Charters.  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tlooa  Suboommlttee — before  which  this 
resolutlOD  Is  now  pending — will  give  it 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

Overall.  I  believe  It  would— if  enthusl- 
astlcally  supported  by  creative  efforts  at 
local  and  State  levels — educate  voters 
and  encourage  them  to  turn  out  at  the 
polls — and  so  serve  to  strengthen  the 
foundation  of  our  free  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoko 
letters  from  Oovemors  acroes  the  coun- 
try endorsing  the  concept  of  establishing 
a  National  Voters  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

Statk  or  Vehmont, 
Kucunvx  DiPAaTMairT. 
MontpeUer,  April  29, 1960. 
The  Honorable  Alxxandb  Wilit. 
Senate  Otflce  Buildinff, 
Washington.  D.C. 

r)KA«  Ml.  Sxnatok;  I  have  read  with  ke«n 
Interest  your  proposal  for  a  National  Voter* 
Day  and  give  thla  excellent  Idea  my  whole- 
hearted support.  Any  step  taken  to  en- 
courage  greater  voter  participation  la  good. 
and  your  proposal  la  certainly  In  the  right 
direction. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  cooperate  here  In 
Vermont  by  designating  such  a  day. 
Very  truly  yours. 

ROBOtT  T.  STATrOBO. 

GoverfiOT. 


State  of  Florida, 
OmcE  of  thx  Govkrjioh, 

Tallahassee .  May  J.  1960 
Hon  Alexander  WiLrr. 
U.S.  Senator  From  Wiscon.iin. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.,  D.C. 

Dkai  Sinatob  Wilxt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  20.  Informing  me  of  your 
propoeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Voters  Day. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  by  the  low  per- 
centages of  eligible  voters  participating  In 
our  local.  State,  and  national  elections.  I 
think  your  propoeal  has  great  merit  and 
you  can  count  on  me  to  render  any  a.sslst- 
ance  I  can. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

LeRoy  Collins. 

Governor. 


State  or  Cautornta. 

QovxHNOR's  OmcE, 

Sacramento,  May  2.  1960 
Hun.  Alexander  Wiley. 
V  S  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  I  appreciate  your  re- 
cent letter  and  its  suggestion  to  designate 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November.  In  each  year,  as  National  Voters 
Day. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  you  In  the  hope 
that  such  a  movement  will  stimulate  a 
greater  voter  participation,  and  that  the  ob- 
servances held  shall  be  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion,  economic  status,  or  partisan- 
ship. Such  a  movement  for  a  better  based 
participation  In  our  national  election*,  and 
particularly  in  local  and  State  elections,  wlU 
have  widespread  acceptance  and  appeal. 

I  hope  that  you  will  go  forward  with  this 
project  and  I  wish  you  the  greatest  succesa 
In  so  doing. 

Sincerely, 

Xdmttnd  O.  BaowN,  Oovemor. 


Statb  or  DiLAWAaa, 
IteioirnvB  DapasTitBirr, 

Dovtr.  April  2i,  iMO. 
Hon.  ALasAjran  Wiut, 
U,3.  a*naU. 
Senate  Offle*  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Skmatok  Wilxt:  l^ank  you  for 
your  good  letter  at  April  20  with  •ncloetire 
caoeernlng  your  propoeal  for  National  Votere 
Day. 

1  would  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity 
ta  cooperate  in  every  way  poeelble  to  •n- 
caurage  greater  registration  by  the  cltl»enry 
and  greater  voter  partlclpaUon  In  local,  state, 
aad  National  elections.  I  believe  that  ex- 
tenalve  attention  directed  to  registration 
d«tei  and  election  datee  would  indeed  have 
tine  desired  reeulte.  To  that  end  a  National 
Voters  Day  would,  I  am  confident,  stimulate 
greater  participation  In  elecUons 

Thank  you  agivln  for  writing  and  with  neat 
wUhes.  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

J  Caleb  Booos,  Oovernor, 


State  or  Nrw  Tobk, 

EXECLTTVE  CkaMRCII 

Albany.  April  2$,  19S0 
Tile  Honorable  Alxxandxx  Wilet, 
US.    Senate.    Wa.'<hington,    DC. 

Dkab  Alex:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
A»rtl  ao  In  connection  with  your  resolu- 
tion   for   a   National    Voters    Day 

t  fully  concur  in   the   importance   of   this 
program  and  appreciate  your  drawing  It  to 
my  attention. 
With  best  wlsbes. 
Sincerely. 

Nelson   A    Rockefeller. 

Goi'CT-Tior. 


State  of  Ohio. 

Orrir  E  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Cohimbu.i.  April  25.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet, 
U  ti     Senate.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
Washington,   D  C. 
Dear    Senator    Wiley:     Thank    you    very 
much  for  your  recent  letter  concerning  the 
resolution    for   National    Voters   Day.     I    be- 
lieve the  idea  is  commendable  and  has  great 
merit. 

Certainly  in  a  proposal  such  as  yours, 
wliich  would  Increase  voter  participation,  is 
worthy  of  great  consideration.  One  of  the 
problems  In  my  State  Is  getting  the  voters 
to  make  themselves  eligible  tor  participation 
Dy  registering  prior  to  the  actual  election. 

While   your   resolution    does    not    strike   at 
:hls    particular    problem,     I    am    certain    it 
would  make  the  voters  more  aware  of  their 
-e^jonsibilities  in  an  election. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mich  a  EI  V  DiSallb, 

Governor. 

St\te  Of  Rhode  Inland  and 
Providencf  Plant  \tions, 
ExF.CTTivE  Chamber 
Providence.  April  27 .  1960. 
Hon   Alexa.vdeh  Wilet. 
'J.a.  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  .  The  problem  of 
rrenter  voter  participation  la  our  electiona 
Is  one  which  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  nil  responsible  groups  and  Individuals  If 
it  1h  to  be  met  Euccessfully. 

Fortunately,  many  civic  groups  In  recent 
ye.irs  have  recognized  this  challenge  to  otir 
(lomiocratlc  form  of  government  and  have  at- 
tempted to  stimulate  more  widespread  In- 
terest in  our  elections.  In  many  areaa.  these 
l)rograms  have  met  with  significant  suc- 
cess. 

Your  resolution  seeks  to  focus  further  at- 
tention on  this  matter  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  cooperate  In  any  way  to  Insure  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  program. 


I  look  forward  to  receiving  any  additionnl 
proposals  you  plan  to  maJM  oo  this  vital 
subject. 

With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

CKBTSTOntn  Db.  Sssto, 

Oovernor. 


The  Statb  op  Nxvasa, 

Bxxctn-ivB  Chambbb, 
Cur.^ion  C\ty.  Nev  ,  Ma^  4,  JMtf. 
Hor,   AixxANOcR  Wiley, 
US.   Senate   Office   Building. 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

D».AR  ar..NATOR  Wilet  :  I  have  received  and 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  aO  re- 
g*rdlng  the  problem  of  etlmulatlng  greater 
voter  paruclpation  In  our  local.  State,  and 
.NaUonal  elections  I  certainly  do  agree  with 
you  that  we  should  use  every  available  op- 
ixirtunlty  to  recommend  and  promote  greater 
voter    participation. 

I  reiillae  as  you  do,  that  merely  defrUnat- 
Ing  V  National  Voters  Day  could  not  be  ex- 
pectiJd  to  solve  the  problem;  however,  it 
may  help  to  stimulate  In  the  minds  of  many 
people  the  Idea  of  exercising  their  cltlren- 
shlp  franchise  I  support  this  Idea,  and  I 
feel  that  anv  progresa  made  along  this  line 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  all  citizens 
of  our  Nation. 
Cordially. 

Grant  Sawtct, 

Oo^'frnor 


State  or  Iowa. 
OrrrcEor  the  Oovernor, 

Dr^  Moinr.^.  May  3,  1960 
The  Honors ble  Alexander  Wilet 
U  .<?    Senate 

Cnmmittef  rm  the  Judiciary, 
Wa.'^n.mrjton .  D  C 

DfAR  .Sfnator  Wri.ET-  I  received  your  let- 
ter under  date  of  April  20  In  which  you  ad- 
vise me  of  your  deep  Interest  In  nimulatlng 
erea-er  voter  participation  In  local.  State 
and  National  elections.  I  note  that  you  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  des- 
ir-nate  a  National  Voters  Day 

I  am  preparing  a  proclamation  entitled 
"National  Voters  Day"  as  a  result  of  your 
letter.  ^ 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Hebscsel  C.  Loveless, 

Governor  o/  Iowa. 


State  or  New  JtRstY, 
Office  or  the  Gov  eh  nob. 

Trenton.  April  26.  1960. 
Hon.  AijjiANDKR  Wiley. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa^-.hington.  DC. 

Dear  Se.nator  Wiley:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  20.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  low  percentiige  of  eligible  voters  par- 
ticipating in  our  gener:.!  elections  is  de- 
plorable. 

In  many  t^Uks  I  have  made  over  the  past 
years,  I  have  stre^jsed  the  necessity  for  greater 
citizen  partlcipatlMn  at  the  polLs.  in  pri- 
maries as  well  as  in  general  elections. 

I    think    tl.at    ycjur    plan    to    de.siKnate    a 
National    Voters    Day   might    help   to    stimu- 
late a  greaier  pxerci.se  of  suffraRe  rights  and 
you  are  assured  of  my  help  and  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  B,  Metner, 

Governor 

State  or  Aricansas, 
Office  or  toe  Govebnob, 
Little  Rock,  Apnl  25.  1960 
Senator  Alexansbb  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa'^hington.  D  C 

Dkab  Sknatob  Wilet:  TTila  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  the  aotb  in  relerenoe  to 
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National    Voters    Daj,    to    be    obeerred    In 

November. 

Im  (icoordnnce  with  your  request.  I  will  be 
happy  to  proclaim  National  Voters  Daj  at 

the  appropriate  time.  Certainly.  It  bebcx>vee 
all  of  ua,  as  clvlc-mlnded  cltleens,  to  do  our 
utmost  to  encourage  grwiter  Interest  In 
voting. 

Pleaee  let  me  know  whenever  I  can  work 
with  you  In  mutual  service  to  our  constitu- 
ents 

Most  sincerely, 

OBVAL    E     PATTUtJa, 

I  Ooi»ernor. 

Statb  or  Alabama, 
OovrRNoa'a  Ornrx, 

Montgotnrry.  April  27 .  1900 
Hon,  ALKXANDra  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senat*  Offtcr  BniUting, 
Washington.  D  C 

D«^R  SFNATDti  Wn.rr:  I  wish  to  thai  k  yu 
for  y  >ur  let  <r  cf  April  30  with  encitwure, 
suggesting  that  a  National  Voters  Day  be 
observed  na  :  iir.vide  e*ch  year  I  apprtvl- 
«>  your  sending  mr  a  reprlt-.t  of  your  re- 
n..i'lcs  m  the  CoNGRES.sioNAL  Record  In  ex- 
planation of  your  snggeptlon. 

It  appears  to  h.ivc  naich  merit  since  votCT 
partlclpatlor  In  our  national  elections  has 
never  been  very  high  I  am  Interested  to 
know  of  your  National  Voters  Dey  cam- 
paign, and  I  hope  you  will  keep  me  posted  on 
developments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Patterson, 
1  Gorernor. 

ExEctrrrvE  I>rPARTMENT, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  Ap^\l   28.   1960. 
The  Honorable   Alfxandeb   Wilet, 
VS.  Senate.  Waihinqton   DC. 

Deab  Senator  Wilet  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  20.  and  for  the  encio- 
Etire  outlining  your  program  to  ttjmulate 
greater  voter  participation  In  local.  State,  and 
National  elections. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  In  your  statement 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  work  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  broader  rartiripatlon 
by  the  people  In  our  elections 

As  you  suggested  In  your  statement.  It  la 
perhaps  premature  at  this  t'me  Vr>  consider 
the  establlrhment  of  a  lepal  hniiday  for  the 
Tue-sday  after  the  ftrft  Monday  In  November. 
In  Maryland  for  example.  I  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  general  assembly  for 
such  action. 

I  shall  be  happy,  however,  to  proclaim  that 
day  as  National  Voters  Day  and  to  support 
you  In   any  other    practicable   wr>y. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

J  Millard  Tawes, 

Gorertior. 


State  or  Washington, 
Execxttive  Department, 

Olprrrp:a.  April   29,   1960. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wtley, 
VS.  Senator    Senate   Office  Bui'.ding. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  May  I  thank  you  for 
your  suggestion  that  a  National  Voters  Day 
be  designated  In  the  State  of  Washington 

At  the  present  time  we  coviperate  with 
both  political  parties  In  designating  a  Vot- 
ers' Registration  Month  to  stimulate  greater 
participation  In  elections.  Your  Idea  may 
possibly  be  used  to  supplement  thla  tradi- 
tional effort. 

Sincerely, 

ALBXRT   D.    ROSELLINI. 

Oo9emor. 
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Stati  or  XssHo. 
Orrxcs  or  nu  Oovermor, 

Boise,  April  29,  1990. 
Hon.  AtxxANon  Wturr, 
VS.  Senator, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Wilet:  I  share  with  you,  as 
do  all  chief  executives  In  the  60  States,  your 
concern  In  getting  out  eligible  voteri  to  ex- 
ercise their  rlghu  In  the  elecUons  coming 
up  this  fall 

We,  In  Idaho,  have,  through  the  efforts  of 
many  organizations  and  civic  leaders,  gained 
the  enviable  position  of  having  led  the  Na- 
tion In  the  last  general  election  Scventy- 
aomc  percent  of  the  voters  voted  In  that  elec- 
tion I  slncrri'ly  hojie  we  can  lmi)rovc  thla 
rcccjrd. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  your  roaoluUon  to 
dPhiKi'.tttc  a  National  Voters  Day  will  receive 
widespread  KUpport, 
Sincerely. 

ROOCRT  E   Smtlie, 

Governor. 

Wtomtno  ExrctmvE  Department, 

Cheyenne,  April  26,  1960. 
Hon    Alexander  Wilet. 
VS.  Senate,  Wa.'^hington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wij.et  :  The  problem  which 
you  have  moved  Into  with  your  resolution 
In  Congress  to  designate  a  National  Voters" 
Day  la  one  which,  of  course,  plagues  us  every 
election. 

When  the  appropriate  time  comes.  Just 
prior  to  our  next  election.  I  sh.TU  be  most 
happy  to  bring  National  Voters  Day  to  the 
attention  of  the  Wyoming  people  either  by 
proclamation  or  statement  to  the  pre.'^s.  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  you  can  advise  me 
when  the  resolution  is  passed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J  J.  "Joe"  Hickbt, 

Governor. 


DEIFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS 
AGENCY 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  Pre.sident.  yester- 
day the  Defense  Department  made  the 
announcement  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  S.  Gate.s,  Jr..  has  established  a 
single  defense  communications  system. 
By  this  action  Secretary  Gates  has  pulled 
together  into  one  con.«;olidated  sj-stem 
the  vast  and  expensive  worldwide  com- 
munications networks  of  the  various 
service.s. 

I  take  this  oppoi-tunity  to  commend 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr..  on  his  recent  decision.  The  proposed 
defense  communications  system  will 
furnish  facilities  for  command  and  con- 
trol functions,  intelligence,  weather. 
logistics,  and  administration.  It  repre- 
sents a  most  important  organizational 
step  and,  to  quote  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, it  is  "one  which  will  result  in  bet- 
ter utilization  of  the  communications 
equipment  so  essential  to  our  modern 
military  forces  and  weapons  systems." 

This  action  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  one  more  example  of  his  tireless 
efforts  to  pive  the  American  people  a 
more  efficient  Defense  Establishment.  It 
reflects  his  determination  to  avoid  rigidi- 
ties in  the  organization  of  his  Depart- 
ment, and  to  move  in  a  forthright  man- 
ner to  integrate  functions  in  the  interests 
of  eCQciency. 

Under  this  new  agency  the  facilities 
of  the  services  will  be  integrated  for  the 
first  time  into  a  single  system  responsive 


to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a«  a  whole.  The  reorganization  not 
onlj'  provldea  maximum  communlcatlona 
for  dolUir  outlay,  but  It  alao  provldea 
maximum  flexibility,  dispersion  and  b1- 
ternate  routing  capability,  and  standard- 
laatlon  of  mstallatlona.  operations,  and 
maintenance.  Unnecessary  duplication 
In  research  and  development  in  this 
Important  area  will  be  prevented, 

I  believe  that  we  can  take  additional 
encouragement  from  this  action  as  evi- 
dence of  what  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  doing  to  Improve  our  Nation's 
military  capability.  Thla,  together  with 
his  recent  decision  to  meet  personally 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  constitutes 
rea.ssurlng  examples  of  how  personal 
leadership,  such  as  that  possessed  by 
Tom  Gates,  can  result  In  both  economy 
and  strength. 

In  view  of  the  great  ImporUnce  of  this 
action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  and  directives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  date  of  May  12, 
1960.  announcing  this  new  single  com- 
munication S5'stem,  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  and  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  directives  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REconD,  as  follows: 

Single  Communications  STsnii   Set  Tp   in 
Defense   Department 

(News   release  from   the   Departmeiit    of 
Defense  > 

A  single  communications  system,  pulling 
into  one  Agency  all  the  long-haul  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be 
establlshcij  under  two  directives,  the  Depart- 
ment  of    Defense   announced    trxlay 

The  documents,  signed  by  Secretary 
Thomris  S  Gates,  Jr  .  authorize  a  new  type 
of  Agency  headed  by  an  oflBcer  of  general  or 
fl.ig  rank  with  command  responsibility  di- 
rect from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  resolves  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  known  to  concern  the 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon  for  a  long  period. 
The  two  directives,  designed  to  Increase 
the  effective  use  of  long-line  communications 
by  centre lizlng  their  control  provide  for  a 
Defense  Communications  Agency  und  a  De- 
fense Communic.'itlons  System,  both  under 
tlic  dlrec'.lon,  authority,  and  control  of  the 
Secrit,':ry  of  Defense  General  responsibility 
tor  the  operational  control  and  E«h(»*rvislon 
of  the  system  will  be  assigned  to  the  Agnncy. 
The  Dpfr-nse  Communications  System  will 
furnish  facilities  for  command  and  control 
functions,  intelligence,  weather,  logistics,  and 
administration  Communications  require- 
niei-ts  which  have  been  met  hy  t:ie  throe 
military  nervlces  in  support  of  the  National 
Aeronaut:cs  and  .Space  AdmlnistratUin  will 
be  furnished  in  the  future  by  the  Agency. 
In  commenting  on  this  action.  Secretary 
Gates  said:  "This  method  of  handling  long- 
line  communications  is  the  outcome  of  a 
most  coriprehensive  study  In  which  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  military  services, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
partlrlpated  We  recard  It  as  an  important 
orgnnizfitional  step,  and  one  which  will  result 
In  better  utilization  of  the  communications 
equipment  so  essential  to  our  modem  mili- 
tary forc(!S   and  weapons  system  " 

Implementation  of  the  plan,  with  the  as- 
sumption of  operational  control  and  full  su- 
pervision of  the  system  by  the  new  Agency 
will  be  accomplished  on  a  phased  basis  with- 
out disrupting  essential  communications  dur- 
ing the  transition  period.    Thla  Is  expected  to 
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take  about  9  months  from  the  date  when  the 
Chief  of  the  Afency  \b  appointed. 

The  Defense  Department  belleyes  the  single 
communications  system  is  essential  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(a)  To  provide  maximum  communications 
for  the  dollar  investment; 

(b)  To  provide  support  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  of  the  future 
through  a  centralized  control; 

(c)  To    provide    maximum    flexibility; 

(d)  To  assure  adequate  dispersion  with 
alternate  routing  capability; 

(e)  To  eliminate  duplication  In  the  re- 
search and  development  fleld;  and 

(f)  To  provide  for  standardization  of  In- 
stallation, operation,  and  maintenance  to 
assure  overall  system  eflflciency. 

The  system  does  not  include:  tactical  com- 
munications which  are  self-contained  with- 
in tactical  organizations;  self-contained  in- 
formation gathering,  transmitting  and  or 
processing  facilities  which  are  normally  local 
in  operation  and  use:  weapyons  systems  re- 
quirements which  cannot  be  met  through  the 
facilities  of  the  DCS:  and  land,  ship,  or  air- 
borne terminal  facilities  of  broadcast,  shlp- 
to-ehip,  ship-to-shore,  and  ground-air- 
ground  systems. 

The  communications  net  does  encompass 
79  major  relay  stations  scattered  throughout 
the  world  representing  a  plant  Investment  of 
$2  billion. 

The  combined  annual  message  trafflc  han- 
dled by  the  three  military  systems  which  are 
to  be  integrated  into  a  single  communica- 
tions system,  currently  Is  In  excess  cI  63 
million  messages  per  year  The  systems  of 
today  Involve  6  352  million  channel  miles  of 
leased  wires  and  489,000  high  quality  long- 
range  voice  channels.  To  provide  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  trafflc,  the  Air  Force 
high  frequency  radio  alone  is  14  times  greater 
than  the  RCA  system,  has  three  times  as 
many  people,  and  handles  20  times  as  much 
trafflc. 

The  military  departments'  communica- 
tions systems  employ  approximately  24.700 
personnel.  Personnel  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Agency  from  existing  resources  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  or  other  Department  of  De- 
fense agencies  to  man  the  Communications 
Agency  headquarters  and  trafflc  control 
centers. 

The  Chief  of  the  Agency  will  be  a  military 
officer  of  general  or  flag  rank  who  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing  a  headquarters 
staff  and  such  subordinate  units,  facilities, 
and  activities  (including  communications 
control  centers)  as  are  required  by  the 
Agency 

The  location  of  the  Agency  headquarters 
shall  be  determined  when  the  organizational 
structure  and  staffing  plans  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency  are  submitted  to 
•he   Secretary   of  Defense    for    approval. 


Department  of  Defense  Directive  No. 
5106  19,  Mat  12,  1960 — Defense  Communi- 
cations Agency 

References:  (a>  Memorandum  from  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  subject  as  above,  July  25, 
1959;  (b)  IX)D  Directive  4600.2,  "Defense 
Communications  System";  (o  DOD  Directive 
4600.1,  "Telecommunications  Policy  Objec- 
tives." 

I.    GENERAL 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amend- 
ed, including  the  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1958,  a  Defense  Commu- 
nications Agency  i  DCA )  is  hereby  established 
as  an  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


n.    OGANIZATION    Am)    COMMAND 

A.  The  Defense  Oommiinicatlons  Agency 
shall  consist  of  a  military  commander  of 
suitable  general  or  flag  rank,  a  headquarters 
staff,  and  such  subordinate  units,  facilities 
and  activities  (Including  communications 
control  centers)  as  are  specifically  assigned  to 
the  Agency  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

B.  The  chain  of  command  shall  run  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  the  Chief,  DCA.  Orders, 
program  approval  and  guidance  to  the  Chief, 
DCA,  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  or  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense, 

C.  The  DCA  shall  establish  and  operate 
communications  control  centers  as  necessary 
to  implement  responsibility  assigned  the 
EX!;A  for  operation  control  and  supervision 
of  the  Defense  Communications  System 
(  DCS  1  Operational  responsibility  for  DCS 
communications  control  functions  currently 
being  performed  by  the  military  departments 
will  be  assumed  by  the  communication  con- 
trol centers  establishment  by  the  DCA  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  activation;  no  other  con- 
trol centers  will  be  authorized  to  periorm 
these  functions  after  that  time. 

in.  RESPONsiBrLTriEs 

The  DCA.  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Agency,  shall  be  respyonsl- 
ble  for  the  operational  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  DCS  which  Includes  all  world- 
wide, long-haul.  Government-owned  and 
leased,  point-to-point  circuits,  terminals, 
control  facilities  and  tributaries  required  to 
provide  communications: 

A.  Trom  the  President  to  and  between  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

B.  From  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  and  between  the 
military  departments  and  the  unified  and 
specified  commands 

C  From  the  military  departments  to  and 
between  their  major  commanders  and  sub- 
ordinate fixed  headquarters 

D  From  the  unified  and  sfieclfled  com- 
mands to  and  between  their  component  and 
subordinate  commands. 

IV.  rrrNCTioNs 

Under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Chief,  DCA,  the  Agency  shall  perform  the  fol- 
lowing functions  within  Its  assigned  fleld  of 
responsibility: 

A.  Operations: 

1  Based  on  approved  requirements,  allo- 
cate circuits  and  channels  to  the  military 
departments,  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands and  other  Department  of  Defense  or 
governmental  agencies 

2  Allocate  standby  communications  facil- 
ities (Installed  and  mobile)  to  meet  approved 
requirements  or  emergency  situations. 

3.  Supervise  the  restoration  and  allocation 
or  reallocation  of  circuits  and  channels  under 
emergency  conditions. 

4.  Operate  communications  control  cen- 
ters; supervise  "departmental  facilities  tech- 
nical control"  elements;  and  maintain  cur- 
rent information  on  status  of  circuits, 
channels,  and  resources  of  the  DCS. 

5.  Prescribe  maintenance  standards  and 
Installation  practices. 

6  Conduct  continuing  trafflc  analysis  and 
maintain  necessary  records  to  Insure  effec- 
tive and  efficient  utilization  of  the  IX^S 

7.  Supervise  the  operation  of  special  pur- 
pose communications  facilities,  such  as  those 
required  to  suppx)rt  the  Alternate  Joint  Com- 
munications Center,  Joint  War  Rooms,  and 
other  similar  activities  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 


8.  Conduct  periodic  operational  exercises, 
Inspections,  and  tests  In  order  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  DC8. 

9.  Maintain  necessary  radio  frequency  rec- 
ords and  request  the  assignment  or  reas- 
signment of  radio  freqencies  reqtilred  for 
the  DCS. 

10.  Recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
assignment  to  the  military  departments  or 
other  Department  of  Defense  agencies  the 
responsibility  for: 

(a)  Providing  and  maintaining  component 
facilities  of  the  DCS. 

(b)  The  leasing  of  authorized  commercial 
circuits  and  facilities  required  to  support 
the  DCS. 

(ct  Providing  and  maintaining  personnel, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  other  supp>ort  re- 
quired by  the  DCA  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  communications  control  centers. 

B.  Plans  and  engineering: 

1.  Consolidate  and  analyze  communica- 
tions requirements  proposed  for  the  DCS, 
giving  due  consideration  to  planned  and 
available  system  facilities,  and  submit  report 
of  analysis  and  evaluation  to  JCS  together 
with  recommendations  for  approval,  modifi- 
cation, or  disapproval. 

2.  Develop  plans  for  meeting  approved  re- 
quirements that  are  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  DCS  and  submit  such  plans  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  approval. 

3  Translate  approved  requirements  into 
system  plans  for  detailed  engineering  by 
the  military  departments. 

4  Review  detailed  engineering  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  military  departments  for  con- 
formance with  approved  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  consistency  with  the  concept 
and  objectives  of  the  DCS. 

5.  Initiate  appropriate  action  to  imple- 
ment approved  plans. 

C.  Programs: 

1.  Translate  system  engineering  plans  Into 
program  guidance.  Including  the  assignment 
of  appropriate  program  priorities. 

2.  Recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  assign- 
ment of  program  implementation  responsi- 
bility to  the  military  departments. 

3.  Review  status  of  programs  and  related 
facilities  which  support  the  DCS  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  any  corrective  ac- 
tion or  change  necessary. 

D.  Research  and  development: 

1.  Coordinate  communications  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  military 
departments  which  are  applicable  to  the 
DCS  to  Insure  effective  Integration,  stand- 
ardization, and  compatibility  and  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  duplication  In  research 
and  development  effort  and  expense. 

2  Review  current  status  of  research  and 
development  efforts  In  support  of  the  DCS. 

3.  Recommend  to  the  Director  of  Defense. 
Research  and  Engineering,  through  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  research  and  development 
programs  or  projects  required  to  Insure  pro- 
gressive Improvement  of  the  system. 

E.  Perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  assign. 

V     RELATIONSHIPS 

A.  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions,  the 
Agency  shall : 

1.  Coordinate  actions,  as  appropriate,  with 
the  military  departments  and  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  governmental  agencies 
having  collateral  or  related  functions  In  the 
field  of  Its  assigned  responsibility. 

2.  Maintain  active  liaison  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  advice  with  the  military 
depiutments  and  other  Department  of  De- 
fense or  governmental  agences. 

3.  Make  full  use  of  established  facilities  In 
the   Office  of  the  Secretary  of   Defense,   the 
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inilltary  departments  and  other  Department 
of  Defense  agencies  rather  than  unneces- 
sarily duplicating  such  facilities 

B.  Offlciais  of  the  military  departments 
and  other  Department  of  Defense  agencies 
shall  provltle  support  within  their  respective 
fields  of  responsibility  to  the  Chief  of  DCA 
8,5  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  assigned 
responslbil  ties  of  the  Agency  In  accordance 
with  approved  requirement?. 

VI.  AUTHoarms 

A.  To  carry  oxit  assigned  responsibilities 
and  functions  of  the  Agency,  the  Chief  of 
DCA  Is   specifically   delegated   authority   to: 

1  Exercise  operational  control  and  super- 
vision of  oonununlcations  activities  and 
facilities  comprising  the  DCS. 

2.  Issue  instructions  pertaining  to  the 
operation  uid  maintenance  of  the  DCS  to 
the  heads  of  the  operating  agencies  of  the 
military  departmenu  and  other  Department 
of  Defense  or  governmental  agencies,  pro- 
vided that  task  a-sslgnments  and  pertinent 
instructions  may  be  issued  directly  to  any 
operating  element  of  the  DCS  that  are  with- 
in the  cap<u:ity  of  such  elements  to  accom- 
plish. 

3  Have  direct  access  to  and  direct  com- 
munlcatior.  with  any  department  or  agency 
performing  DCS  functions  over  which  the 
E>CA  exercl;»es  operational  control  and  super- 
vision. 

4.  Krect  the  consolidation  or  elimination 
of  DCS  facilities  and  operations  In  order  to 
achieve  miiximum  efficiency,  economy  and 
elTectlveneJS. 

6  Prescribe  procedures,  principles,  stand- 
ards and  p>ractlces  for  activities  under  his 
operational  control  and  supervision. 

6  Prescr  be  or  approve,  as  appropriate, 
security  rules,  regulations  and  instructions 
for  DCS  activities. 

7.  Obtain  such  reports  and  Information 
from  the  military  departments  and  other 
Department  of  Defense  or  governmental 
agencies  a.'i  may  be  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Agency's  assigned  functions. 

B.  In  providing  direct  DCS  support  to  the 
military  d(partments,  other  Department  of 
Defense  a^;encles  and  other  governmental 
agencies,  the  Chief  of  DCA  Is  authorized  to 
redelegate  operational  control  of  specified 
DCS  facUllies  and   resources. 

C.  Other  authorities  speclflcally  delegated 
by  the  8e<:retary  of  Defense  to  the  Chief. 
DCA.  in  other  directives  or  Issuances  will  be 
referenced  In  an  Inclosure  to  this  directive. 

VII.    ADMINISTRATION 

A.  The  Chief.  DCA.  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  upcin  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

B.  Applicable  Department  of  Defense  poli- 
cies, regulations  and  procedures  shall  gov- 
ern the  Agency's  operations. 

C.  The  Agency  wl!l  be  authorized  such 
personnel,  facilities,  funds,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative support  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  deems  necessary  for  the  f>erform- 
ance  of  its  functions.  The  military  depart- 
ments will  assign  military  personnel  to  the 
Agency  in  accordance  with  approved  author- 
izations and  applicable  Department  of  De- 
fen.<5e  directives  and   Instructloiis. 

D.  Personnel,  facilities,  equipment  and 
other  support  required  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate specific  segments  of  the  DCS  for  which  a 
military  department  or  other  Department  of 
Defense  agency  has  been  assigned  responsi- 
bility shall  be  provided  from  resources  avail- 
able to  that  department  or  agency. 

E.  Personnel,  facilities,  equipment  and 
other  support  required  to  maintain  and  per- 
form the  operation  of  the  DCS  Communica- 
tions Control  Centers  will  be  provided  to  the 
DCA  by  the  military  departments  or  other 
Department  of  Defense  a^ncy  to  which 
such  responsibility  1b  assigned. 


Vm.    DCFKNSX      COMMUNICATIONS      VOL3CX      AD- 

visoaT  coMMims 
A  Defense  Communications  Policy  Advisory 
Committee    is  b«%by   established   to   advise 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  matters  relating  to  the  DCS. 
The  membership  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  As.sistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(S.  *  L.) ,  as  chairman;  the  Director  of  I>e- 
fense  Research  and  Engineering,  as  vice 
clialrman;  a  representative  of  each  military 
deptu-tment  and  the  organisation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  Chief  of  the  DCA;  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Security  Agency. 

rx.    ETfTSCTIVr    DATE 

This  directive  is  effective  upon  publication. 
Thomas  S  Gatks. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  or  Defense  Directive  No  4600.2. 
Mat  12.  1960 — Defense  Communications 
System    (DCS) 

References:  (a)  Memorandum  from  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  subject  as  above,  July  25, 
1959;  (b)  IX>D  Directive  5105  19.  "Defense 
Communications  Agency";  (c)  DOD  Directive 
4600.1,  "Telecommunications  Policy  Objec- 
tive." 

1.    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  directive  is  to  estab- 
lish a  single  Communications  System  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  direc- 
tion, authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  assign  general  responsibility 
for  its  operation. 

n.  BxriNrnoNS 

A.  The  Defense  Communications  System 
(DCS)  Includes  all  worldwide,  long-haul. 
Government -owned  and  leased,  pomt-to- 
point  circuits,  terminals,  control  facilities 
and  tributaries,  required  to  provide  commu- 
nications from  the  President  to  and  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  other  Government  agencies;  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  and  between  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands; from  the  military  departments  to 
and  between  their  major  commanders  and 
subordinate  fixed  headquarters:  and  from 
the  unified  and  specified  commands  to  and 
between  their  component  and  subordinate 
commands. 

B.  The  DCS  does  not  include:  tactical 
communications  which  are  self-contained 
within  tactical  organizations;  self-contained 
information  gatherlnc,  transmitting  and  or 
processing  facilities  which  are  normally  local 
in  operation  and  use;  weapons  systems  re- 
quirements which  cannot  be  met  through 
the  facilities  of  the  DCS;  and  land,  ship  or 
airborne  terminal  facilities  of  broadcasts, 
ship-to-shore,  ship-to-ship,  and  ground-alr- 
ground  systems. 

m.    POLICT 

A  There  will  be  a  single  Defense  Com- 
munications System  (DCS)  to  provide  facili- 
ties to  meet  all  long-haul  telecommunica- 
tions (as  deflned  in  II.A.  above)  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense.  No 
other  facilities  will  be  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

B  Special  purpose  communications  fa"lll- 
tles.  such  as  those  required  to  support  the 
Altern-te  Joint  Communications  Center 
( AJCC ) ,  Joint  War  Rooms  and  similar  ac- 
tivities, as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  will  be  Included  in  the  DCS. 

C.  The  operational  control  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  system  will  be  under  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency  (DCA)  as  pre- 
scribed In  reference  (b)  above. 

D.  The  system  will  be  operated  and  main- 
tained In  accordance  with  Department  of 
Defense  policies,  regulations  and  procedures 


and  strategic  and  logisUc  guidance  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff   (JCS). 

K.  UnUateral  tactical  and  special  piu-poee 
commuulcaUons  (as  deflned  in  II  B  above) 
win  be  operated  and  maintained  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  other  Department  of 
Defense  agencibs.  as  assigned. 

P.  Personnel,  facilities,  equipment  and 
other  svipport  required  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate specific  segmenu  of  the  DCS  for  which 
a  military  department  or  other  Department 
of  Defense  agency  has  been  assigned  re- 
sptnisiblllty  shall  be  provided  from  resources 
aviUlable  to  that  department  or  agency. 

G.  Personnel,  facilities,  equipment  and 
other  support  required  to  niiiintaln  and  per- 
form tiie  operaUon  of  tlie  I>C  "  Communica- 
tions Control  Centers  wai  be  pro\lded  to  the 
DCA  by  the  military  departmenu  or  other 
Department  of  Defense  agency  to  which  such 
responsibility  Is  assigned. 

IV.    OPERATION    AND    CONTROL 

A  The  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  efficient  and  economical  long- 
haul  communications  will  be  met  by  an  evo- 
lutionary conversion  of  the  common  com- 
munications facilities  of  the  military  dep.art- 
ments  into  the  DCS.  The  DCS  will  provide 
facilities  for  command  and  control.  Intelli- 
gence, weather,  logistics,  and  administra- 
tive purjxises  The  component  facilities  of 
the  DCS  as  assigned  will  be  operated  by  the 
military  departments  and  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands  under  the  operational  control 
and  supervision  of  the  DCA.  The  conimuni- 
catlons  control  centers  will  be  directly 
operate<l  by  the  DCA. 

B  The  DCS  will  be  designed  to  provide  the 
flexibility  and  reliability  necessary  to  main- 
tain Uie  quality  and  quantity  of  com- 
munications capabilities  required  for  mili- 
tary operations.  In  addition,  common-user 
services  and  allocated  channels  will  be  pro- 
vided to  other  Government  agencies,  as  re- 
quired. The  utilization  of  channels  all(x;at- 
ed  to  commanders  will  be  under  their  control 
and  wlil  be  considered  an  Integral  part  of 
their  command  and  control  systems, 

V.    RKSPONSIBn.rTIES 

In  addition  to  the  normal  staff  functions 
assigned  to  the  principal  staff  assistants  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  following  or- 
ganizations of  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  spe<;lflcally  responsible,  as  Indicated  be- 
low, for  DCS  functions: 

A.  The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  In  accordance  with  responsibil- 
ities and  functions  contained  In  DOD  Direc- 
tive 5129.1  and  other  pertinent  issuances 

B.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Sup- 
ply and  Logistics)  in  accordance  with  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  contained  In  DOD 
DlrectUe  5126  1  and  other  pertinent  Issu- 
ances. 

C.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  In  accordance  with  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  contained  In  DOD  Di- 
rective 5118.3  and  other  pertinent  Issuances. 

D.  The  Defense  Communications  Policy 
Advisory  Committee  wUl  provide  advice  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  matters  relating  to  the  DCS. 

E.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  accordance 
with  responsibilities  and  functions  contained 
in  IX>D  Directive  6100.1  and  other  pertinent 
Issuances,  as  well  as  the  following  specific 
functions : 

1.  Review  communications  requirements 
submitted  by  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands, the  military  departments  and  other 
users  of  communications  facilities  to  assure 
consistency  with  strategic  and  logistic  plans 
and  to  determine  validity  of  requirements. 

2.  Evaluate  communications  requirements 
peculiar  to  a  special  mission  or  weapons  sys- 
tem to  determine  if  the  requirements  can  be 
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satUfled  by  the  fa<;llltieB  of  the  DCS,  and 
maJce  recommendatlona  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

3.  Obtain  advice  and  recommendations 
from  the  DCA  dtirlng  the  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  communications  requirements. 

4.  Issue  orders,  program  approval  and 
guidance  to  the  Chief,  DCA,  by  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

P.  The  unified  and  specified  commands  in 
accordance  with  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions contained  In  pertinent  Issuances,  as 
well  as  the  following  sp>eclflc  functions: 

1.  Develop  communications  requirements 
and  submit  to  the  JCS  for  review  and  ap- 
proval. 

2.  Operate  and  maintain  assigned  facilities 
of  the  DCS, 

G.  The  military  departments  in  accordance 
with  responsibilities  and  functions  contained 
in  DOD  Directive  5100  1  and  other  pertinent 
Issuances,  as  well  as  the  following  specific 
functions : 

1.  Operate  and  maintain  assigned  facilities 
of  the  DCS. 

2.  Budget,  fund  and  account  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  DCS  (Including  those  com- 
ponents assigned  to  the  military  depart- 
ments) in  accordance  with  Instructions  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comp- 
troller I . 

3.  Develop  departmental  communications 
requirements  and  submit  for  review. 


4.  Perform  detailed  engineering  to  meet 
approved  requirements  of  assigned  DCS  re- 
sponsibilities. 

5.  Implement  approved  plans  for  assigned 
DCS  operation. 

H.  The  Defense  Communications  Agency 
wtll  perform  the  functions  prescribed  In 
raference  (b)  above. 

VI.    IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Instructions  Implementing  the  pro- 
vleions  of  this  Directive  will  be  issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  attached  schedule.  Such 
instructions  will  be  coordinated  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and 
Logistics)  prior  to  publication.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and 
Logistics)  will  coordinate  the  Instructions 
with  appropriate  officials  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

2.  During  the  Implementation  period,  pro- 
visions of  existing  directives  and  procedures 
pertaining  to  long-haul,  point-to-point  com- 
munications programs  wlU  remain  in  effect 
until  superseded  by  the  new  Implementing 
Instructions. 

Vn.    ETFECTIVE   DATE 

This  Directive  is  effective  upon  publica- 
tion, for  planning  and  for  systematic  Im- 
plementation, in  accordance  with  the  at- 
tached schedule. 

Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


Implemevt.^tion 


Action 


1.  Recommend  Chief.  DCA. 


2.  .Appoint  Chief,  DC. \         

3.  Develop  orKaniz:itkmRl  and  staffinpf  plana 

ami  submit  to  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
approval 

4.  Establish  the  })C K  heiukjiuirters 

5.  Prepare  ;>lan=  fur  exerci.<ing  hi.s  authority 

in  acconlanoe  with  funetion.<!  ainl  respon- 
sihilitie?  .<et  forth  in  I)()l)  Directive 
'iin.')  19 

6.  Develop  anil   ^nhrcit   fn   the  .^ecrelary  of 

Defen.se  for  ipprov.-il  a  plan  which  iden- 
tiflweach  component  of  the  DC.-^,  .issigns 
responsibility  therefor.  t»nd  flxe.s  specific 
dates  that  each  military  department  or 
other  DOD  aeenoy  will  assume  it.<  as- 
signed re,<!jH)nsibiUtie,s. 

7.  Aname  ot)er  ition  of  communications  con- 

trol center! 

8.  .Assume   operitional    control   and    super- 

vision of  the  DCS  in  accordancv  with 
plan. 
9    Other  action-  necessary  to  aeconiplish  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  DCS  as 
identified 


Schedule 


.\ctlon  apency 


JCS .j 

Secretary  of  pefense 
JC3andChi(1f,  DCA. 


do 

Chief.  DCA. 


Chief.  DC.\,  in  co- 
ordination With  the 
JCS,  ASD  JS.  4L.) 
and  other  impropri- 
ate   DOD   officials. 


Chief,  DCA... 
Chief.  DCA 


.\s  approprial » 


Action  date 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Grafton,  W. 
Va..  was  the  founder  of  Mother's  Day. 
The  day  set  aside  each  year  for  the  hon- 
oring of  our  mothers  is  past,  but  to  all 
mankind  every  day  is  mother's  day.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  no  memory  of  a 
loving  mother,  a  man's  greatest  blessing, 
for  which  he  should  be  most  thankful, 
is  a  living  mother  on  Mother's  Day. 

Tender  and  beautiful  words  have  been 
written  and  spoken  about  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  and  rules  the  world. 
What  could  surpass  the  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  the  sentence  which  Thomas 
Gray  wrote  for  the  resting  place  of  his 
mother?  In  the  old  churchyard  at  Stoke 
Poges.  hard  by  the  elm  and  yew  beneath 
which  Gray  wrote  the  matchless  "Elegy," 
we  can  read  today  these  words: 

In  the  same  pious  confidence,  beside  her 
friend  and  slater,  here  sleep  the  remains  of 
Dorothy  Gray,  widow,  the  careful  and  tender 
mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her. 


Witbin  15  d«ys  from  date  of  issuance  of 

this  directive. 
.Vo  later  than  June  15,  1900. 
Within  ,30  days  after  date  of  appointment  of 

Chief,  DCA, 

Items  4  throuph  8  will  be  completed  within 
9  months  after  date  of  appointment  of 
Chief,  DC.\.  in  accordance  with  a  sched- 
ule to  be  developed  by  the  ChieQ  DCA 
in  coordination  with  the  JCS,  D.D.R. 
4  E.,  APD  (S,  &  L.)  and  the  military 
departments. 


Continuing. 


When  Alexander  the  Great  entertained 
the  kings  and  nobles  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  he  app>eared  wearing  only  those 
garments  which  had  been  woven  for  him 
by  his  mother,  Olympias,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  chieftain,  the  wife  of  a 
king,  and  the  mother  of  a  conqueror. 
Long  ago  we  discarded  the  garments  that 
were  made  for  us  by  a  loving  mother's 
hand:  and  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  to 
life  and  character,  we  are  all  still  wear- 
ing the  garments  that  were  woven  for 
us  by  a  mother. 

Napoleon,  whose  mother.  Madam 
Mere,  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  women, 
said: 

My  opinion  is  that  the  future  good  or  bad 
conduct  of  a  child  depends  entirely  on  Its 
mother. 

When  General  Grant's  mother  died  at 
Jersey  City  in  1883.  he  said  to  the  min- 
ister who  was  to  officiate  at  the  funeral: 

Make  no  reference  to  me.  She  owed  noth- 
ing to  me,  to  any  poet  I  have  occupied  or 
any  honors  that  have  been  paid  me.     Speak 


of  her  Just  as  she  was.  a  pure-minded,  sim- 
ple-hearted. earne.st   Methodist  Christian. 

Said  Henry  Ward  Beecher  concerning 
the  influence  on  him  of  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  his  mother: 

Now  you  may  put  all  the  skeptical  men 
that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth  on 
one  side,  and  they  may  plead  in  my  cars 
And  all  the  scientists  may  stand  with  them, 
and  marshal  all  the  facts  of  the  universe  to 
disprove  the  truth  of  Immanuel,  God  with 
lis,  and  yet,  let  me  see  my  mother,  wallcing 
in  a  great  sorrow,  but  from  the  surface  cf 
which  sorrow  reflecting  the  light  of  cheer 
and  heavenly  hope,  patient,  sweet,  gentle, 
full  of  comfort  for  others — yea,  and  showing 
by  her  life  as  well  as  her  lips  that  with  the 
consolation  wherewith  she  has  been  com- 
forted, she  is  comforting  others — and  tliat 
.single  Instance  of  suffering  Is  more  to  me, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chrlstiauiiy, 
than  all  the  arguments  that  the  wisest  men 
can  pKJsslbly  bring  against  It. 

No  one  ever  read  Victor  Hugo's  "Notre 
Dame"  without  being  moved  and  puri- 
fied and  cleansed  in  heart  at  the  marvel- 
ous scene  where  the  demented  mother, 
who  has  been  searching  over  all  Europe 
for  her  child,  long  years  before  stolen 
by  the  gypsies,  matches  the  shoe  she  car- 
ries with  the  shoe  the  maid  has  carried 
all  the  years  about  her  neck,  and  dis- 
covers her  long -lost  child.  The  heaven- 
liness  of  her  joy,  and  the  terribleness  of 
her  anger  and  grief  when  her  daughter 
is  again  dragged  from  her,  exhibit  per- 
haps as  well  a-s  anything  that  was  ever 
written  the  strange  and  awful  powers  of 
human  love. 

Mr  President,  the  ble.ssed  thoughts  of 
mother  are  probably  best  spoken  by  the 
poet,  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen,  in  the 
beautiful  lines  of  her  poem  'Rock  Me  to 
Sleep  "  These  lines  bring  back  the  sweet 
memories  of  yesteryear,  and  bring  sun- 
shine where  now  is  but  night: 

Backward,    turn   backward,   O   time.   In   your 

flight. 
Make  me   a  child   again  Just   for  tonight! 
Mot.her,  ctmie  back  from  the  echoless  shore. 
Take  me  atcain  to  your  heart  as  of  yore, 
Kiss  from   my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers   your  loving  watch   keep; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep! 

Backward,    flow    backward,    oh,    tide    of    the 

years! 
I  am  so  weary  of  toll  and  of  tears — 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  In  vain — 
Take    them,    and    give    me    my    childhood 

again ! 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay; 
Weary   of  fllnemg  my  soul-wealth  away; 
Wear>-  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue. 
Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you! 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green. 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between: 
Yet.    with    strong    yearning    and    passionate 

pain. 
Long  I  tonight  for  your  presence  again 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep! 

Over  my  heart,  In  the  days  that  are  flown. 
No  love  like  mother  love  ever  has  shone; 
No  other  worship  abides  and   endures — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and   patient   like  yours; 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From    the    sick    soul    and    the    world-weary 

brain. 
Slumbers    soft    calms    o'er    my    heavy    lids 

creep; 
R<x;k  me  to  sleep,  mtother,  rock  me  to  sleep! 
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Oome,  let  your  brown  hair.  Just  lighted  with 

gold. 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old; 
Let   it   drop   over   my    fcxrehead   tonight. 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light. 
For  with  Its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  wtll  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore: 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep' 

Mother,  dear   mother,   the   years    have   oeen 

long 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song; 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shal!  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream 
Claspjed  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace. 
With    your    light    la«hes    Just    sweeping    my 

face. 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep! 


CONSTRUCTION    AT    MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  business  in  the  morning  hour? 
If  not,  morn  in  i:  business  is  closed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R  10777  >  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  mstalla- 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TIT1.E    I 

Sec  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
facllllles  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  for  the  following  projects: 

Jriside  the   United  States 

Technical  Services  Facilities 

(Ordnance  Corps) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
utilities,   $6,221,000 

Benlcla  Arsenal,  California:  Utilities, 
«337,0O0. 

Blue  Grass  Ordnance  Depot.  Kentucky: 
Utilities  and  grrund  Improvements.  $353,000. 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey:  Research, 
development    and  test  facilities,  $850,000. 

Pueblo  Ordiiance  Depot,  Colorado:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $369,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Community 
facilities  and  utilities,  $1,000,000 

Umatilla  Ordnance  Depot.  Oregon:  Utili- 
ties and   ground    lmpro\emeni.s    $319,000 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities, 
$1,849,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Operational  facilities  and  utilities.  $1,233,000 

(Quartermaster  Corps) 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:   Utilities,  $363,000. 

Atlanta  Genera!  Depot,  Georgia:  Mainte- 
nance   facllltleF,    $365,000. 

New  Cumberland  General  De|)ot,  Pennsyl- 
vania:   Operational   facilities,  $89,000. 

Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Center,  Massachusetts:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$3,628,000. 

Richmond  Quartermaster  Depot,  Virginia: 
Administrative    facilities.    $478,000 


(Chemical  Corps) 

.\rmy  Chemical  Center,  Maryland:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  community  facilities 
$843,000 

Fort  Detrlck,  Maryland:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $334,000. 

(Signal   Corps  I 
Fort   Huachuca,  Arizona:    Research,  devel- 
opment    and     test    facUltv,     and     utilities 
$415,000. 

Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and   community   facilities.  $8,803  000. 

(Corps  of  Engineers) 
Fort   Belvolr.   Virginia:    Operational   facili- 
ties, utilities,  and  real  estate.  $1,838,000 

( Transportation  Corps  i 

Brooklyn  Army  Terminal.  New  York  Utili- 
ties $607,000 

Port  E^lstls.  Virginia;  Administrative  fa- 
cilities,  and    troop   housing.    $833,000. 

(Medical  Corps  i 

Madigan  C»ene|al  Hospital,  Washington: 
Medical   faculties"!  $73,000 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  District  of 
Columbia;   Supply   facilities,   $788,000, 

Field  Forces  Facilities 
(First  Army  area) 
Fort  Devens,   Massachusetts:    Troop  hous- 
ing  and   utilities,   $2,157,000. 

(  Second  Army  area  ) 

Port  Knox.  Kentucky:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
•6.649,000 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland  Operational  facili- 
ties. $314,000. 

(Third  Army  area) 

Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  conjnunlty  fa- 
cilities. $1,956,000 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $1,092',000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Maintenance 
faculties,  and  community  facilities.  $609,000 

Fort  McClell.an,  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cilities and  supply  facilities,  $463,000. 

Port  Rucker.  Alabama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
community  facilities,  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements,  and  real  estate,  $3,329,000. 

(Fourth  Army  area) 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities 
and  troop  housing,  $1,880,000 

Port  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $4,955,000 

(Fifth  Army  area) 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas:  Operational 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  |1,- 
370,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  UtUltles.  $1,332,000. 

United  States  Army  Support  Center,  Mis- 
souri:   Administrative    facilities,    $2,188,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wofxi.  Missouri:  Troop  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  utilities,  and  med- 
ical  facilities,  $9,087,000. 

(Sixth  Army  area) 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$539,000. 

Port  MacArthur,  California:  Operational 
facilities.  $151,000. 

Fort  Ord.  California:  Operational  facili- 
ties, and  community  facilities,  $997,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  California:  Troop 
housing,  $1,633,000 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California:  Util- 
ities  and   ground  improvements,  $202,000. 

West  Coast  Relay  Transmitter  Station.  Cal- 
ifornia: Operational  faculties,  and  utUltles, 
$1,231,000. 


Yuma  Test  Station.  Arizona  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities  and  commun- 
ity facilities,  $137,000 

(MUltary  District  of  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia ) 

Fort  McNair.  District  of  Columbia:  Utili- 
ties. $263,000 

(United  States  Military  Academy) 
United    States    Military     Academy,    We«t 
Point.   New  York:    Utilities.   $350,000. 

(Defense  atomic  support  agency) 
National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Maryland: 
Re.^earch.    development,    and    test    fACllltles. 
$1,891,000, 

Sandia  Base.  New  Mexico  Hospital  facul- 
ties and  troop  housing.  $140,000. 

( Alaska  command  area ) 
Fort  Greely.  Alaska-   Family  housing  and 
community  facilities,  $2,649,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
( Pacific  command  area  ) 
Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Operatlona!  facil- 
ities, supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $2,946,000 

Korea:  Operational  faclUtlef,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  housing, 
community  facilities  and  utilities,  $4,892.(XX). 

(Caribbean  command  areai 

Salinas  Training  Area.  Puerto  Rico:  Train- 
ing facilities   $208,000 

Fort  Allen.  Puerto  Rico  Supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  utilities.  and 
ground  Improvements,  $'295, (XK) 

( European  command  area) 
Italy;  Utilities,  $221,000. 

( Army  security  agency ) 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
maintenance  facUitlM,  administrative  facili- 
ties   troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,964,000 

(Signal  overseas  stations) 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $806,000. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  tempwrary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, in  the  total  amount  of  $45.598.CX)0 

Sex:.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions. 
new  weajXDUs  developments,  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
or  Improved  production  schedules,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In 
the  next  military  construction  authorization 
act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  lnt.erests  of 
national  security,  and  in  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabili- 
tate, or  install  permanent  or  temf>orary  pub- 
lic works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  in  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,- 
000:  Proinded.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  .Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  i>ertaln!ng 
thereto  This  authorization  wU!  expire  as 
of  September  30,  1961,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date 

Sec  104.  In  accordance  with  the  prorl- 
slons  of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amendmenti 
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ot  1955  (69  Stat.  646)   as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  coiuitruct 

family  housing  for  occupancy  as  public  quar- 
ters at  the  following  locations : 

Inside  the  United  States 

Port  Huachuca,  Arizona.   ICX)  units. 
Port  Meade.  Maryland,  400  units. 
Port  Ritchie,  Maryland,  60  units. 
Port  Campbell,  Kentucky,  500  units. 
Port  Rucker.  Alabama,  498  units. 
Port   8111.   Oklahoma,    350    units. 
Port   Lewis.   Washington,    500   units. 
Port  Ord.   California.  500   units. 

Outside  the  United  States 

Fort  Buchanan   Puerto  Rico,  100  units 

8xc.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  534,  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended 
under  the  heading  ■■coNTiNEi<T.\L  united 
8TATIS",  in  section  101,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "nixD  fop.ces 
rAcnJTiEs  I  Fifth  Army  Area)",  with  respect 
to  Camp  Carson,  Colorado,  strike  out  "$3,- 
582,000  ■  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  ■'$3,- 
839,0O0\ 

(b)  Public  Law  534,  Eighty-thL-d  Congress, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
clause  (1)  of  section  502  the  amounts  "$131,- 
906,000"  and  "$238,870,000"  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$132,163,000"  and  "$239,- 
127  000".  respectively 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  96«,  Eightr- 
fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  section  102  "$203,331,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof   "$207,385,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  968,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
in  clause  (1)  of  section  402  the  amounts 
"$203.331000"  and  "$339,601.00r-  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$207,385,000"  and 
"$343,655,000". 

Sbc.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  85-241  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THx  Vntted  States ',  In  section  101,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "technical 
SERVICES  FACTLrriES  (Transportation  Corps  i". 
with  respect  to  Port  Eustis,  Virginia,  strike 
out  "$562  000  ■  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$747,000". 

i2>  Under  the  subheading  "fteld  forces 
r.\ciLmzs  (First  Army  Areai".  with  respect 
to  Port  Devens.  Massachusetts,  strike  out 
"$6,719,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$7,354,000". 

i3)  Under  the  subheading  "riELo  forces 
r.iciLJTiEs  (Fourth  Army  Area)",  with  re- 
spect to  Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  strike  out  "$7.- 
704,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$8,- 
113,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85-241,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  502  the  amounts  "$118,101,000"  and 
"$295,580  000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$119,330,000"  and  "$296,809,000",  re-spec- 
tlvely. 

Sec.  108  (aj  Public  Law  85-685,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Imside  the  United  States"  in  section  101 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "eield  forces 
rACiLTTiEs  (Second  Army  Area)",  with  re- 
spect to  Fort  Meade.  Maryland,  strike  out 
"$498,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$917000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "field  roRCEs 
FACiLn-TES  (Third  Army  Area)",  with  respect 
to  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
'$762,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$1,059,000";  and  with  respect  to  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky,  strike  out  "$847,000"  and 
ln«ert  In  plac«  thereof  "$1,200,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85-686,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
Uon  603  the  amounU  "1109,556,000"  and 
"•309,460.000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"•110,635.000"  and  "•310.635.000",  reepec- 
tlvely. 


Sec.  109(a)  Public  Law  86-149  Is  amended 
umder  the  heading  "Inside  the  UNrrsD 
States"  in  section  101  as  follows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "field  roacis 
FuciLiTiEs  (Second  Army  Area  i  ",  with  respect 
tc  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  strike  out  "$2,- 
580,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$3,- 
819.000". 

j(b)  Public  Law  86-149  Is  amended  by 
•Irlklng  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  secUon  402  the 
amounts  "$72,363,100"  and  "$188,403,100" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$73,652,100" 
and   "$189,692,100",   respectively. 

TITLE    n 

Sec  201  The  Secretary  of  the  Na"y  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 


Shipyard  Facilities 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderock, 
Maryland:   UUUtles.  $206  000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina:  Maintenance  facilities.  $12,355,000. 

N':ival  Facility,  Fort  Miles,  Lewes,  Etela- 
v.vire:  Operational  facUiUes.  maintenance 
ficilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
ric:n:i::i.-,tratlve  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
li^iprovements,  $1,293000 

Naval  Submarine  Bdse.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut: Operational  faclllUes.  and  dental 
facilities,  $738,000. 

Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory.  New 
London,  Connecticut:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  $4,432,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia-  Utili- 
ties. $2,790,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Bxse,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,   Hawaii:    Training    facilities,   $.509,000! 

Naval  Shipyard,  Port.smouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  •6,829,000 

Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  California: 
Utilities,  ^285,000. 

Fleet  Base  Facilities 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Carolina- 
Utilities.  •56.000. 

Naval  Observatory,  District  of  Columbia: 
Research  development  and  test  facilities 
$250,000 

Naval  Observatory,  Flagstaff.  Arizona:  Re- 
saarch,  development  and  test  facilities 
$1,900,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport.  Florida:  Utilities 
$1,895,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $1,700,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
(Training  stations) 
'Kaval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faicilities,  ammunition  supply  facilities,  com- 
nuinity  facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements,  $2,695,000. 

(Fleet  support  stations) 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California: 
Operational  f;icilitie«,  $384,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barber's  Point,  Oahu, 
Hftwall:  Operational  facilities,  $108,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $271,000. 

Naval  Degaussing  Station.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  and 
refil  estate,  $235,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida; 
Operational  facilities,  •178,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lenmoore,  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faclUtlee.  lup^ply  faclUtlee,  admlnlstra- 
tlTe  facilities,  coxxununlty  fadlltlea,  utilities 
and  ground  Improvements,  and  real  estate, 
•10,568,000. 


Kaval    Air    Station.    Miramax,    California: 

Maintenance  facilities.  $786  000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Inland.  S,in  Di€?go, 
California:    Maintenance    facllltle.s,   $244,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia;  Oper- 
ational facilities,  and  malnleiutnce  facilities. 
$965,000. 

Naval  .\lr  Station.  Qujnset  Paint.  Rhode 
Island:   Operational  facilities,  $919,000 

(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 

Mnrine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  St.itlon.  Beau- 
fort. South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities. 
$272,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Operational  faclUtlee,  and 
utilities,  $1,611,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Fl  Tore.  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities  and  ground  Improvements, 
$558,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  $397,- 
000. 

(Special  purpose  station;?) 

Naval  Air  Development  C'-nter  Johnsvllle, 
Pennsylvania:  Research,  development  and 
test  facilities,  $1,334,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Patuxent  River,  Mary- 
land:   Utilities.  $2,116,000 

Naval  Missile  Center.  Point  Mugu.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  and  on  San  Nico- 
las Island,  utilities.  $338,000. 

Supply  Facilities 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  District 
of  Columbia:  Administrative  facilities, 
•85.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Supply   facilities,   »151.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  California: 
Utilities,  •358,000. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany, 
Georgia:  Maintenance  facilities.  •65,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow. 
California:  Supply  facilities.  •82,000. 

M.-irlne  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejfune,  North 
Carolina:    Troop   housing.   •433.000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island. 
Sotith  Carolina-  Troop  housing,  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  •!  455.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
•  1.973,000. 

Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantlco.  Virginia: 
Operational  and  training  facilities.  •715,0(X). 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego, 
California:  Training  facilities.  ^73.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twenty-nine  Palms. 
California:  Utilities.  •215.000. 

Service  School  Facilities 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Troop   housing,    $6,000,000. 

Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens, 
Georgia:  Medical  facilities,  and  real  estate, 
$193,000. 

Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center,  Dam 
Neck,  Virginia:  Troop  housing.  $'^69  000. 

Naval  Trnlntng  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois: Utilities  and  ground  Improvements, 
$125,000 

Fleet  Sonar  School.  Key  West,  Florida: 
Training  facilities.  •1,002,000. 

Communication  Facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Adnk,  Alaska  Opera- 
tional  facilities,  8670,000 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Annapolis,  Maryland; 
Operational  facilities,  and  utilities.  •705,000 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Cheltenham.  Mary- 
land    Operational  facilities.  •396.000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Dixon,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  •2.474,000 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Skaggs  Island,  Cali- 
fornia-   Operational    facilities,    •1.879,000 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Wahlawa,  Oahu. 
Hawaii:  Operational  faclUtlee,  •857.000 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine:  OperaUonai  facilities, 
•3,379,000. 
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Outside  the   Untied  States 
Shipyard  PaclUties 
Naval  Facility,  Bermuda     Operational  fa- 
cilities,  and    utilities   and    ground    improve- 
ments, •908,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Ramey  Air  Force  Base, 
Puerto  Rico:  Operational  facilities,  $200,000. 

Fleet  Base  Facilities 
Joint     United     States     Military     Mission, 
Golcuk,  Turkey:    Family    housing.   $675,000 
Naval  Weapons  Facilities 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana.  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands:    Operational  facilities.   •822,000. 

Naval  Station,  Argentla.  Newfoundland. 
Canada:  Operational  facilities.  •462.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Atsuel.  Japan:  Opera- 
tional   fftcilitlee,   and    utilities,   $416.CKX). 

Marine  Corps  Air  Pacllities.  Iwakunl, 
Japan;  Operational  facilities    $910,000 

Naval  Air  P.icilities.  Naha.  Okinawa. 
Ryukyu  Islands  Family  housing,  and  troop 
housing.  $5,943,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:    Operational  facilities.  $460,000 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain  Operational 
facilities,  and  family  housing,  •2,414.(X)0 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Slgoi.ella.  Sicily,  Italy: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing.  $347,000. 

Communication   Facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Barrlgada.  Guam. 
Mariana  Islands:  Operational  facilities, 
$68,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Plnegayen,  Guam, 
Mariana  Islands:  Operational  facilities 
$469,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Oaleta  Is- 
land, Canal  Zone:  Operational  facilities, 
$1,750,000 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Karamursel, 
Turkey:    Operational  facilities,  $84,000 

Naval  Radio  StAtlon.  Martin  Pena.  Puerto 
Rico:    Operational  facilities.  $72,000. 

Naval  Radio  Farility.  San  Miguel.  Luzon, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Operational 
facilities   and    utilities,   $383,000 

Sec  202.  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $18,208,000. 

Sec  203  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions, 
new  weapons  developments,  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
or  improved  production  schedules.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the 
next  military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate. 
or  Install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000. 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  Including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1961. 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section   prior   to  that  date. 

Sec  204  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  rv  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  (69  Stat.  646 ) ,  as  amended,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  construct 


family  hotislng  for  cx-cupancy  as  public 
quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California, 
nine   hundred   uniu 

Marine  Corp  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, four  hundred  unite. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
five  hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport.  Florida,  five  hun- 
dred units 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
five  hundred  units. 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  Monterey, 
California,  two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana,  Virginia,  forty 
units. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia, three  hundred  units 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  one  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Sec  205.  (a)  Public  Law  161,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  In   section  201,   as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "aviation  fa- 
ciLrriES  (Fleet  Support  Air  Stations)",  with 
respect  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  strike  out  "$2,224,000"  and  in- 
sert In  place  thereof    $2,724,000", 

(b)  Public  Law  161.  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  clause  (2)  of  section  502  the  amounts 
"$308,6C4,000"  and  "$578,801,300"  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "$309,134,600',  and 
"•579.301.300".  respectively. 

Sec.  206  (a)  Public  Law  85-685,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  in  section  201,  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  service  school 
facilities",  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Re- 
ceiving Station,  District  of  Columbia,  strike 
out  the  amount  '$650000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$850,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "communica- 
tion facilities",  with  respect  to  the  Naval 
Radio  Station,  Washington  County,  Maine, 
strike  out  the  amount  "$38,654,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$45,954,000  ' 

(b)  Public  Law  85-685.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  section  202  the 
amount  "•75,301,000"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$93,101,000" 

(c)  Public  Law  85-685.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  i2i  of  sec- 
tion 502  the  amounts  "$216,809,000".  "$75.- 
301.000  ",  and  "$325,994,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$224,309,000",  "$93,101,000". 
and  "$351.294.0O0'".  respectively. 

Sec.  207.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Oregon  the 
lands.  Including  acquired  and  public  domain 
lands,  comprising  the  Boardman  Bombing 
Range  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  delineated 
on  a  map  designated  as  War  Department- 
Office  of  the  Division  Eneineer-North  Pacific 
Division-Real  Estatc-Boardman  Precision 
Bombing  Range,  approved  February  17.  1947. 
drawing  numbered  0-31-52  Tlie  conveyance 
of  such  lands  to  the  State  of  Oregon  shall 
be  made  in  exchange  for  a  conveyance,  with- 
out restriction  as  to  use.  to  the  United  States 
of  such  lands  of  the  State  of  Oregon  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  find  suitable  for 
use  as  a  bombing  range,  and  upon  payment 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the  United  States 
of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
determines  to  represent  the  total  of  d )  the 
difference  if  any,  between  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  so  conveyed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  accepted  In  exchange  therefor, 
and  (2)  the  cost  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  of  providing  a  complete  substitute  fa- 
cility on  the  State  lands  so  acquired. 

(b)  The  State  of  Oregon  shall  agree  to  be 
primarily  liable  and  hold  the  United  States 


harmless  from  any  claims  for  personal  injury 
or  property  damage  resulting  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the  United 
States. 

(3t  Of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  37,32031 
acres  thereof,  as  agreed  upx)n  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  shall  become  public  domain  lands 
of  the  United  States  subject  to  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  thereto,  but  shall 
remain  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws.  In- 
cluding the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws. 
and  shall  be  reserved  for  use  as  a  bombing 
range  under  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  until  such  withdrawal 
and  reservation  is  revoked  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  re- 
maining acreage  of  the  lands  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  lands  comprising  the  substitute  bomb- 
ing range  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Department    of  the   Navy. 

(di  The  money  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  exchange 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  t>e  disbursed  as 
follows :  (1 )  the  dlflerence  In  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  between  the  public  domain  lands 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  and  the  lands 
designated  as  public  domain  lands  under 
subsection  (o  shall  be  distributed  as  a  re- 
ceipt from  the  sale  of  public  domain  lands; 
( 2  I  the  difference  in  the  fair  market  value 
between  the  remaining  lands  exchanged  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscel- 
laneous receipt;  and  (3i  the  amount  received 
to  defray  the  cost  of  providing  a  complete 
substitute  facility  shall  be  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  the  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  such  complete  sub- 
stitute facility. 

(e)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  not 
be  required  to  relinquish  use  of  the  Board- 
man  Bombing  Range  until  the  complete  sub- 
stitute facility  Is  available  for  use. 

TTTLE    III 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temjxirary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances. 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the   United  States 

Air  Defense  Command 

Duluth  Municipal  Airport.  Duluth.  Min- 
nesota: Maintenance  facilities  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $197,000 

Geiger  Field.  Spokane.  Washington:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
supply  facilities,   $456,000. 

Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  community 
facilities,   and    utilities,   $2,571,000, 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  $419,000. 

K.  I  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  community  facilities, 
and  utllltleB.  $2,874,000 

Kingsley  Field.  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon; 
Operational  facilltleg.  maintenance  facUltleB. 
medical  facilities,  and  community  facllltiei, 
$399,000. 

Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base.  Sault  Salnte 
Marie.  Michigan:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  community  facilities,  $3,382,000 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Taooma,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $854,000. 
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Mlnot  Air  rorce  Base.  Mlnot,  NorUx  Dtt- 
kota :  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cllltlee.  supply  facilities,  troop  bousing,  and 
community  facllitlea,  $2,882,000. 

Otis  Air  Torce  Base,  Falmouth,  Mac«achu- 
setts:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
culties, and  supply  faclUtlee,  M£1.000. 

Oxnard  Air  Force  Base,  CamarlUo,  (Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  faciUUee,  community  fa- 
cilities, and  real  estate.  $732,000. 

Paine  Air  Force  Base,  Bverett,  Wftahlng- 
ton:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cUltiee.  and  community  facilities,  ei4>86.000. 

Richards-Oebaur  Air  Force  Base.  Blansas 
City,  Missouri:  Operational  faeilltliis  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $131,000. 

Self  ridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  community  facilities. 
•1.3S3.000. 

SiiiloUc  Cotinty  Air  Force  Base.  West- 
hampton  Beach,  New  York :  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities and  community  facilities.  HI  1.000. 

Tyndaii  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City. 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facillUes,  and  uUlities.  $1,272,000. 

Air  Material  Command 

Brookley  Air  Force  Base,  Mobilo,  Ala- 
bama: Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $400,000. 

Oentlle  Air  Force  Station.  Dayton  Ohio: 
Operational  facUltleo.  $432,000. 

Orlfflas  Air  Force  Base,  Romt.  New  Tork; 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties. $l.72S.0O0 

Heath  Maintenance  Annex,  Newark,  Ohio 
Maintenance  facilities.  $3,007,000. 

Hill  Air  Faroe  Base.  Of  den,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  maintenance  ficlllttes, 
$4,096,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Operational   fuciuiles   nnd   maintenance  fa- 
eiuties,  $«8«,ooo 

MoOlellan  Air  Force  Base,  Saoriimsnto, 
Oallfomla;  Operational  facilities  ane  maln- 
tennnce  faAllltles,  $1,109,000 

Nort^in  Air  Kurce  Base,  ttan  Ben  nrdlno, 
CiUifornia;   Oruund  Unpruvements,  |10O,O<}O 

Robins  Air  Furce  htiM.  Maocn,  C'eorgla 
Training    facUltltt,    maintenance    ficUltles. 
supply  facilities,  and  admlnlilratlvi  faclU- 
ties,  |l,«78,0OO. 

Btockbridge  Test  Annex,  Rome,  IVsn/  Tork 
Research    devslopment,   and    test    fictlltles, 
13.653.000 

Tinker  Air  Force  Dnse,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  Operational  facilities,  $1  33300O 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Bmso,  Jayton, 
Ohio  Traloing  (acUiitos,  mainunanoi  (acui- 
ties, research,  development,  and  test  facill- 
Ues. and  utllUloi.  $1,610,000. 

Air  RMcarcb  and  Development  Coniinand 

Arnold  Rnglneerlng  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma,  Toiineseee;  Research,  csvelnp- 
ment.  and  Ust  facilities.  $10,600,000 

■dwarUs  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  Cal  fornla: 
Research,  development,  and  test  ftcUltles, 
and  community  facilities.  $171,000. 

■glln  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso,  Itorlda 
Operational  faeltltiM,  maintenance  ftdlltles, 
research,    dovelopment,    and    test   fsolUtles. 
supply  faclliues.   and  community  facilities, 
$2J13.000. 

Hoiloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alomogorlo,  New 
Mexico:  UUlities,  $424,000. 

Klrtland  Air  F(;rce  Base.  Aibuquerq  ie.  New 
Mexico  Operauonai  and  training  fsclUtles. 
research,  development,  and  test  fi^iUtiee. 
uUllUes,  and  real  estate,  $3,800,000. 

Laurence  O  Hiin»com  Field.  Bedford. 
Massachusetts.  Research,  developmeat,  and 
test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  real  esute,  $3,011.iX>0. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  llorlda: 
Operational  facillUes.  maintenance  facilities, 
rweareh,  derelopment,  and  teet  facUltlee, 
■upply  faoUmee,  and  utUltiee,  $0,006,000. 


Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site. 
Alamogordo.  New  Mexico:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties,  $106,000. 

Air  Training  Command 

Amarlllo  Air  Force  Base,  AmarlUo,  Texas: 
OperaUonal  and  training  faculties  and 
maintenance  facilities,  Sl.008.000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Ban  Antonio,  Texas ; 
Troop  housing,  $734,000. 

James  Connally  Air  Force  Base,  Waco. 
Texas:  OperaUonal  faculties  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $670,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Blloxl,  Mississippi: 
Operational  and  training  facilities.  $2,499,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  faculties,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing.  $5,427,000 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver.  Colorado: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  uUUtles,  $1,258,- 
OOO. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities 
»nd   maintenance   facilities,   $2,709,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta,  Oeorgla; 
Training  faculties  and  maintenance  facul- 
ties. $1,389,000. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  malute- 
bance  facilities.  utUltles,  and  real  estate 
$3,752,000. 

Randolph  Air  Fc  rce  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Utilities.  $182,000 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas: 
Training  facilities.  $308,000. 

Shoppard  Air  Fcrce  Ba*e  Wichita  FalU, 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  lacillties. 
jntvinlenance  facllltie-  and  medical  faclUtlci 
1928.000 

Stead  Air  Furce  Base.  Reno.  Nevada  Op- 
rrafionnl  fucillMcs  and  niedlrui  racllillo* 
1407,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma; 
Tr .lining  facllltloi.  $303,000 

Webb  Air  Force  B«se,   Big  Hprlng,  Texas: 
Op^rutlonnl  and  trnlnlnn  racllltlss  and  maln- 
euance  lacUttlei,  $938,000 

Air  University 

Ounter  Air  Torn*  Base,  Montnomrry,  Als- 
bamn  Training  facllttlsi  and  troop  housing, 
|.')4U0OO 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Bane,  Montgom«»ry,  Ala- 
kama'  Operational  f scuttles,  hospital  fnclll- 
lie*,  snd  troop  houtlng,  $4,797,000. 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

BleUon  Air  Force  Ba«e.  Alaska  Operations! 
$nd  training  farlllties,  malntonsnce  facili- 
ties, and  supply  facllitlea,  $8  17(1,000 

Oalena  Airport,  Alaska  Opnratlnna:  fartll- 
tlP*  $1  UO.'j  ()00 

King  Balmon  Airport,  Alaika  Operalloi;. 
$1  faollltles.  $978,000 

Various  locations,  Alaska  Operational 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  houalnif  and 
titllltlcs.  $0,834,000 

Headquarters  Command 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  bprlnga 
Maryland;  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  racllitlea. 
oommunlty  facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,109,- 
000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 

Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter. Saint  LouU,  Missouri:  Administrative 
flMllltles.  $3,300,000 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Delaware: 
Operational  facilities,  $147,000 

MeOulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrl^htJitown,  New 
Jersey;  Operational  facilities.  $ISfl  000 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville.  Illinois: 
Operational  facilities  and  community  facil- 
ities. $999,000 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  California; 
Medical  facilities,  $41,000. 

Pacific  Air  Forces 
Blekam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii: 
Operational  faollltles.  $300,000. 


Strategic  Air  Command 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Altua,  Oklahoma: 
Maintenance  facillUes,  $109,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana:   Operational  facilities,  $7,265,000 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  MarysvlUe,  CaUfornla: 
OperaUonal  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
and  supply  facillUes,  $1,558,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities. $974,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  BlythevUle,  Ar- 
kansas: Operational  and  training  facillUes, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  11,487.000 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  and  training  facillUes.  mainte- 
nance faclUtles,  supply  facillUes,  medical 
faclUtlee,  and  utilities,  $1,647,000 

Cnrswell  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
Operational  faculties,  $170,000. 

CasUe  Air  Force  Baiie.  Merced,  California 
Maintenance  facliuips,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  community  facilities.  $2,- 
760  000. 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Clinton. 
Oklahoma:  OperaUonal  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facillUes.  and  supply  facilities,  $1.- 
221.000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus,  Mts- 
sittfiippl  Operational  and  training  racllttlPH. 
malntonunce  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $3.931. OOU 
Davln-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arizona.  Operational  facilities,  $222,000. 

Dow  Air  Force  Boss.  Bangor.  Maine  Opcra- 
tl'nwil  and  tralnluR  fnrlUtleii.  mnlntenancr 
fariittles,  «upr)ly  (acUlUes,  hospital  facUltim 
and  real  csUle,  $3,876,000 

I'llnw-iitn  Air  Furrr  Hii«p  nni)ld  City,  South 
Dakotu     OpernUotial  facilities,  $776,000 

FiUrrhlld  Air  Force  Base.  Spokane.  Wa«h- 
tngU)n  Operational  faclllUei  and  comniunHy 
f.x'ilities.  $8,961,000 

Forbes  Air  Forcn  Base.  Toi^'ka,  Kunsa^ 
Operational  facilities  and  supply  facilities 
$fl;i,'^  000 

Francis  E  Warren  Air  Force  Base  Chey* 
enne.  Wyoming:  Operational  facilities 
$448,000 

(llMSKow    Air    Force    Base.    Olasgow.    Mon- 
tana    (>p<<rstlonal     and     training    facllltle* 
maintenance  fM-llltles,  supply   farlllUes.  ad 
mtnlstrativs    facilities,    troop    hotislng,    and 
cotnmiinily  facilities,  18,641,000. 

>t"mest<'nd  Air  Fores  Baoe.  Mnmsstead 
riorlrtH     Operstlonal   farllltles,  $4fl8,000 

Hunt*^  Air  Force  Base.  Savannah  0«'orgltt 
Malntenonce  fartlltlwi    $784  000 

I.ar'en  Air  FVirre  Base,  Mones  Lake  Wanh- 
Ington  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
fiu'tllUr'*,  troop  hmjslng,  and  utilities, 
$1,302  000 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Limectone.  Maine 
Opnratl'inal  facilities.  $800,000 

March  Air  Force  Baee.  nivcrslde.  Cali- 
fornia Operational  facUlllos  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $7,428,000. 

McCoy  Air  Fores  Base,  Orlando,  Florida 
Operational  facUUIea.  $786,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities  and  ad- 
mtnUtratlve   facilities.  $096,000 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
Administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity faculties,  and  uttlttlee,  $8,488,000 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  PlatUburgh 
New  Tork:  Operational  facillUes.  $80,000 

Turner  Air  Force  Base.   Albany,   Oeorgla 
Operational    and    training    facilities,    main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $1J98,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia; Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
$1,284,000. 

Walker  Air  Force  Baae,  Roswell,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  faculties.  $166,000. 
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Wjstover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee 
Falli,  Maaaachusetts :  Operational  facilities. 
$177  000. 

Walteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knobnooter, 
Missouri:   OperaUonal  facilities.  $561,000. 

Wiirtemlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan: Operational  and  training  faclUtlee, 
maintenance  facillUes,  and  supply  facili- 
ties, $2,400,000. 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Ci.ruion  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis.  New  Mexico; 
Operational  facilities,  $1,021,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Lou- 
Islara:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  supply  facUltlee,  $1,176,000. 

0?orge  Air  Force  Base.  VlctorvUle.  Cali- 
fornia:  Maintenance  facilities.  $50,000 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix.  Arizona;  Op- 
erational facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, •  1,645,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach. 
Soulh  Carolina;  Operational  facilities.  $222.- 
000 

N?lll8  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada 
Maintenance    facilities,    troop    housing,    and 
con-munlty  facilities.  $2,223,000. 

Pope  Air  Ff)rce  Base.  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  $200,000 

8<'ymour-Johnj.on  Air  Ffirce  Base,  Oolds- 
boro.  North  Car(;llna;  Training  facillUes, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  fatlUtletf.  and 
adn  inlstratlve  facilities.  $1,672,000 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Virions  locations  Operational  facilities, 
malniciiaiicr  farllltles.  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical rarilities  family  housing.  trrKip  housing, 
COtr  riiuiilty  fMrUitles,  ulllltle*,  and  real  rs- 
tAtt,  »i303nooo 

MUcellanoovis  Facilities 
Vtrlous  locutions     Family  housing,  $7.'j0,- 
000. 

Mpcclal  Facilities 

Various  loc.itlons  0|>«ratlonnl  facilltifii 
M)d  •tfminUUatlvs   facilities.  $664,000. 

Outnlde  tfit  Vnitrd  Mttitrt 
Mtlititry  Air  Trannport  Morvloe 
VirloUs    loraMuns:     Utllltlos,    $140,000. 
I'luiflc   Atr  T<nri<» 

Various  locations  Operational  fatuities, 
maliitriianrt-  f  if  llliios  supply  farlUtien,  innd- 
Iral  fttcllltlp*,  adrnlnUUttUv  facilities,  family 
Jininitig,  t.ri>o|i  housing,  community  foclU- 
Ufk    Olid  utlllllr».  $27,777,000. 

Mtrut«-gio  Air  Command 

Anrf^r^i-n    Air    Fc»roe    Base.    Ouam:    Utill- 

lies   4880  000 

II  itricy  Air  Force  naM>,  Puerto  Ulrrj  Ojiern- 
tl"t  (il  faclllflp*.  $70,000 

Virions  lociifinns  Operntlnnnl  faclltltPS, 
malntmanre  farllltles,  troop  hotulnR  com- 
muiilty   facllltled,  and  Utilities,   $n.7»7,0(X). 

United  Btatcs  Air  Forces  In  E>iroj>« 
Virlous  locations:  Operational  facillUes, 
maliteriarice  fivclllUes,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pital fiiciutie*!,  administrative  facilities,  fam- 
ily lounlng,  vr(K)p  housing,  community  fa- 
ollltles, and  UUlities,  $33,303,000. 

Ut.lted  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
Viirlous  locutions:  Operational  facilities, 
mal  itenance  facinues.  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical facilities,  administrative  facilities,  fam- 
ily »  ouslng,  troop  housing,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $8,768,000. 

Special  Facilities 

Virlous  locaUons;  OperaUonal  facilities. 
•4.3)8.000. 

Aircraft   Control    and   Warning    System 
Various    locations;    Operational    facilities, 
mahitenanoe  facilities,  supply  facUlUes,  troop 
houilng.  and  uUlltles.  $36,037,000. 

9»c  302  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  claaslfled  mUitary 


Installations  and  facUiUes  for  baUlsUc  mis- 
sUes  by  acquiring,  constructing,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  instaUlng  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUc  works,  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utlliUes.  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $408,600,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facUltlee  by  proceeding  with  con- 
strucUon  made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions,  new  weapons  developments, 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  Improved  production 
schedules,  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  s\ich  construction  for 
Inclusion  In  the  next  military  construction 
authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
Interests  of  national  security,  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permament  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition. s;te  preparation,  appurtenances. 
UtUltles.  and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount 
of  HO, 000,000:  Profidfd.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Semite  and  House  of  Representatives  Imme- 
dlately  upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  woik  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thcreUi  This  authorization  will  expire  as  of 
Hej)tember  30,  1961,  except  for  those  public 
works  projet  u  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mit u<ep  on  Armed  Services  nt  the  Senate  and 
Hou^c  of  rirprrsentaUves  have  been  notified 
pur»uant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date 
Mrr  304  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Title  TV  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
lOftft  (09  Ht«t  040),  as  amrnded,  the  Secre- 
tary of  t!.e  Air  Force  Is  authorlr.ed  to  con- 
struct funilly  housinK  for  occupancy  as  pub- 
lic quarters  ut  the  folkmlng  locations' 

lleulp  Air  Force  Ilase.  California,  two  hun- 
drnd  iind   thirty  unit* 

(Uo' k-i  Air  Forie  Hiiiie,  Texas,  one  hun- 
drfrt  and  severity  urill* 

Ctrlffls*  All  Force  Haoe  New  York,  one  hun- 
dred arul  thlfty-nve  units 

I.Mwrv  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  one  hun- 
dred unit* 

offuft  Air  Force  Base  Nebrneka,  five  hun- 
(I'lfj    unit.<i 

Turner  Atr  Force  Boiie,  Oeorgla,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  units 

Wfoti  vrr  Air  rnTrt>  Ra«e.  Massachusetts, 
one  hundred  and  eljrhty  unit* 

Mrr  ;)n,''i  ( (1  (  I'lpiiir  i.«iw  H8  <M!ft  a*  amrnrt- 
ed,  I"  amrndfd  under  the  heading  "lK«rr>i 
■nir  UNfTri)  Hr>iTrn'  In  neciton  801,  a*  fol- 
low* 

(it  Under  the  Mibhradlng  "ais  nrrrnnt 
r-oMMAND",  with  rerpect  t^)  KlnB«lry  Field, 
Kliimafh  Fnll*,  Oregon,  strike  nut  "$:.'39,OO0" 
and  InuTt  in  place  thereof  "$390,000" 

(h)  Public  Law  fifl  OHA.  as  amended,  li 
amended  hy  xtrlklng  nut  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  no'l  the  amnuntu  "•,S44,2:)f)  000"  and 
"$f),'^4  4(i:i  000"  nr,d  InserUnR  In  place  there- 
of '$,^44 ,300.000"  and  "$084,864,000".  re- 
("pectlvclv 

Sir  300  (a)  Public  Law  80  14B,  Is 
(imrndrd  under  the  heading  "iNsroi  Tifx 
UNiTr.o  Statts"  In  section  301.  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "ai.askan  ahi 
COMMAND',  with  respect  to  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base.  Alaska,  strike  out  "$I  180.000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,400,000". 
'  (2)  Under  the  subheading  "bthattoic  atx 
commakd",  with  respect  to  March  Air  Force 
Base,  niverttldp,  California,  strike  out  "$0,- 
052.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "and  real 
estate.  $8,271,000  " 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "tactical  an 
coMMAhfo",  with  respect  to  England  Air  Force 
Base,  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  strike  out  "$3.- 
408,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$2,009,- 
000". 


(b)  Public  Law  86-149  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  section  303  the  amount  "$417,- 
541.000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$467,541,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  86-149  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (8)  of  section  402  the 
amounts  of  "$296,897,800",  "$417,541,000", 
and  "$797,496,800"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$299,576,800".  "$467,541,000"  and 
•  $850,175,800".  respectively. 

TmJE    IV 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facul- 
ties required  for  advanced  research  projects 
and  In  connection  therewith  may  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities  and  equipment.  In  the 
total  amount  of  $20,000,000. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Act  of 
August  20.  1958  (72  SUt.  636,  659) ,  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "$73,645,000". 

(b)  Section  502  of  the  Act  of  August  20, 
1058  (72  Stat.  636.  600),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (4)  "$50,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In   place   thereof  "$73,646,000" 

Src.  403.  Section  7  of  Public  Law  85  325. 
dated  February  12.  1968  (73  Slat.  13),  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Tnxx  V 
Oenrral  provtninnt 

Src  501  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  estubllsh  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  thU 
Act  without  regard  U)  sections  3648  and  3734 
of  the  Revised  Suiutes.  n*  amended  (31 
use  620,  40  use  250,  207),  and  secllun. 
477(d)  and  U774(d)  of  title  10,  United  Htuu» 
Code  The  authority  lo  place  perniancni  or 
temiwrnry  tinpiovemenu  on  land  Ituludoe 
iiuthorlty  fcjr  surveys,  admlnl»t.ratlon,  over- 
head, planning,  and  »Uj)ervl»ion  Incident  to 
{onstrucllon.  Thai  sutliorily  may  he  exer. 
(Ued  before  title  t(j  the  land  l*  Mppr<  \ed 
under  section  :i88  of  the  Revised  bialuUi. 
t»  amended  (40  V  H  C  368),  and  even  though 
the  land  U  held  t«nnj<jrarlly  The  suUiorlty 
to  acfjulre  real  e«t.ale  or  land  includes  aw 
Ihority  U)  make  surveyp  and  to  wquire  land, 
mid  Interests  In  land  (including  leinpornry 
Ur.t}  hy  glfi,  purchose,  exchange  of  (lovern- 
liietit-i;wned  hind    or  otlierwlse 

hic  602  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro, 
priated  »urh  »imi*  a*  tuny  be  necessary  for 
the  purixjse*  of  U»U  Act  but  spproi»riatlofi* 
for  public  works  projecU  authorlmed  by  title* 
1,  II,  III,  and  IV  shall  not  exceed 

(1)  for  title  1  InMde  the  United  Mtut«Mi, 
I7(»,fl82,000;  ouuide  the  Unlt4«d  Hti.tes  |13,« 
Pay.(X)0;  rectlon  102,  $40,8(i«ooo,  dei  tion  108, 
H0,00().0(X),  or  a  total  of  $l47,4n2,0O0 

(3)  fnr  tlUe  II'  In»lde  the  United  Htntes, 
»«l,801.f>OO;  fuUlde  the  United  Bt-ate»,  $16,. 
;iH3,()00;  section  202  flfl, 208,000,  r.ect  Ion  Vt'3. 
110  000,000;   or  a  total  of  $128,082,000 

(3)  for  title  III    Inside  the  United  ftirtes, 
♦  302,340,000;  outside  the  United  Ptateo.  $1()4,« 
f>90,000:  section  302,  »40fl600.0O0    section  .1(3 
110.000,000;    or   a   total   of   $728,530,000, 

(4)  for  title  IV:  $20,000,000. 

Sxr,  603  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I.  II  III,  and  IV  of  thl*  Act  may  m  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretnry  concerned,  be  In- 
creased by  8  per  centum  for  prrjecfs  liusde 
the  United  State*  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  out«lde  the 
I'nlted  States  or  In  Alaska.  If  he  determine* 
In  the  cane  of  any  particular  project  thnt 
such  Increase  (1)  It  required  fin-  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variation*  In 
cost  arising  In  connection  with  that  project, 
end  (3)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  nn- 
tlclpated  at  the  time  such  project  was  gub- 
n^ltted  to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title  may 
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not  b«  mc»'e  tban  the  total  amount  tmtbor- 
ized  to  be  ap{»-opriated  for  projects  .n  that 
title. 

Skc.  504.  Whenever — 

( 1 )  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2318(b)  of  ttle  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  installations  and  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  ujwn  al- 
ternative methods  of  adequately  auditing 
those  contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec.  505.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  thi*  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Doclcs,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  because  such  Jurisdiction  and 
supervision  is  wholly  impracticable  su:h  con- 
tracts should  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  another  depsrtment 
or  Government  agency,  and  shall  be  awarded. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  If  'Jie  na- 
tional security  will  not  be  Impaired  and 
the  award  is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  report 
semiannually  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  all  contracts  awarded 
on  other  than  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder 

Sire.  506  As  of  July  1,  1961,  all  author- 
izations for  military  public  works  tc  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Secretary  of  a  ;nilitary 
department  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment or  development  of  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained In  Acts  approved  before  August  21. 
1958,  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modi- 
fled  by  a  later  authorization  are  repesled.  ex- 
cept— 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
m  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions: 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts 
or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  in  part  be- 
fore July  1,  1961,  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor; 

i3)  the  authorization  for  the  rental  guar- 
antee for  family  housing  in  the  amount  of 
1100.000.000  that  is  contained  In  sec i  ion  302 
of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1952  (66  Stat.  606,  622  i  ; 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions,  of  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Act  of  August  10,  1959  (73 
Stat.  302.  319),   the  authorization  for — 

(a)  operational  and  training  facilities  in 
the  amount  of  $1,246,000.  maintenance  facil- 
ities in  the  amount  of  $1,335,000,  atllitles 
and  ground  improvements  in  the  amount  of 
$275,000,  al!  at  Port  Campbell,  Kentucky, 
that  is  contained  in  title  I.  section  101, 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  Unfted 
Statxs"  and  subheading  "Third  Army  Area" 
of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957  (71  Slat.  531. 
533); 

(b(  admlnisLratlve  facilities  in  the  imount 
of  $350,000  at  Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  I.  section  101  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  Untted  States"  and  sub- 
heading "Field  Forces  Facilities  i  Fourth 
Army  .^rea  i"  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1956 
1 70  Stat.  991,  992),  as  amended  by  title  I, 
section  107(a)  of  the  Act  of  Augrist  30,  1957 
(71  Stat.  531. 536)  ; 

(ci  maintenance  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $809,000  at   Fort  Ord.  California,   that    Is 


contained  in  title  I,  section  101.  under  the 
heading  "Inside  thb  UNmo  Statis"  and 
subheading  "Field  Forces  Facilities  (Sixth 
Army  Area)"  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957 
(Tl  Stat.  531,533); 

(d)  classified  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$3,664,000  that  is  contained  in  title  I,  sec- 
tion 102.  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957  .71 
Stat.  531.534); 

(e)  clearance  easements  and  land  acquisi- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $63,300  at  Atlanta 
Oeneral  Depot.  Georgia,  that  is  contained  in 
title  I,  section  101.  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  Statzs"  and  subheading 
"Technical  Services  Facilities  (Quartermas- 
ttr  Corps)  '  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1957  .71 
Stat.  531); 

if)  tactical  air  navigation  facility  In  the 
amount  of  $39,000  at  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air 
Station,  Saufley  Field.  Florida,  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  II,  section  201,  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States  '  and  the 
subheading  "aviation  rAciLrriES  (Naval  Air 
TVainlng  Stations  i  "  of  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1^57  (71  SUt   531,  537); 

igi  operational  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$8,479,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey 
Uland,  Washington,  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States  '  and  the  subheading 
aviation  rAcii.rriEa  (Fleet  Support  Air  Sia- 
tjotisi  "  that  Is  contained  in  title  11.  section 
201  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957  (71  Stat. 
58 1 , 538 1 , 

(h)  operatlfinal  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base  Camp 
L«Jeune,  North  Carolina,  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  and  the  sub- 
heading "MARINE  CORPS  rArii.mES"  tliat  is 
contained  In  title  II,  section  201  of  the  Act 
of  August  30,  1957   (71  Stnt    531,  538 1; 

(1)  Utilities  in  the  amount  of  $120,000  at 
the  Public  Works  Center,  Nurfolk.  Virginia, 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
arATT.s  '  and  the  subheading  "yards  and 
docks  rAciLrriEs"  that  Is  contained  In  title 
II.  section  201  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957 
(71  Stat.  531,  539  ( : 

iji  community  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$759,000  at  the  Naval  Station,  Adak.  Alaska, 
under  the  heading  "Otjtsde  the  United 
Sttates  '  and  the  subheading  Tleet  b.a.se 
facilities"  that  is  contained  in  title  II.  sec- 
tion 201,  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1957  (71 
Stat   531, 539  I  : 

(k)  operational  facilities  (guided  missile 
svpport  facilities)  in  the  amount  of  $428,000 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Agana,  Guam, 
Mariana  Islands  under  the  heading  "Out- 
side the  United  States"  and  the  sxibheading 
"AVIATION  FACILITIES"  that  is  Contained  In 
title  II.  section  201  of  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1957  (71  Stat   531. 540 i : 

(1)  operational  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$5,019,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  under  the  heading  "Out- 
.siDE  THE  U.viTED  STATES"  and  the  subheading 
"AVIATION  FACILITIES"  that  Is  Contained  in 
title  II.  section  201  of  the  Act  of  August  30. 
1957  (71  Stat.  531.  540).  anc* 

( m )  medical  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$4,136,000  for  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base.  Mount 
Clemens.  Michigan,  that  is  contained  in  title 
lU  section  301  of  the  Act  of  July  15.  1955 
I  39  Stat.  324,  344  )  as  amended. 

(ni  solar  farilitles  in  the  amount  of 
*4.401,0OO  for  Holloman  Air  Force  Base. 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States  '  and  the  sub- 
heading      "AIR       research       AND       DEVELOPMENT 

command"  that  is  contained  in  title  III,  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1957  (71 
Slat.  531,  545) ,  as  amended. 

Sec  507.  (a)  Section  803(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
bj  striking  out  in  the  last  proviso  the  word 
"tiwenty"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
word  "twenty-flve". 

(b)  Section  406) a)  of  Public  Law  85-241, 
aa  amended.  Ls  amended  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma after   the    word   "activities"   and   adding 


the  following  'and  no  certificates  with  re- 
spect to  any  family  housing  units  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  under  section  810  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,". 

(C)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  803(b)(3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following:  'And  protided  further,  That 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  paragraph 
no  family  unit  Included  in  any  mortgaged 
property  shall  be  contracted  for  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1960  If  the  cost  of  such  unit 
exceeds  $19,800  ' 

Sec  508  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  issue  certificates 
under  section  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  for  family  housing  units 
at  the  following  locations: 

Crystal  Springs  Air  Force  Station,  Missis- 
sippi, twenty-seven  units; 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  two  hundred 
units; 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota, 
one  hundred  units; 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho,  one 
hundred  units; 

Naval  Activities,  New  York,  New  York,  five 
hundred  units; 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana, 
one  hundred   and  seventy-eight  units; 

Naval  Base,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
four  hundred  units; 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  two 
hundred  units; 

Syracuse  Air  Force  Station,  New  York,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units; 

Friincla  E  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo- 
ming, two  hundred  units. 

Sec    509    Section  407  of  the  Act  of  August 
30,    1957    (71    Stat     531.    567),    as    amended 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  order  to 
insure  as  far  as  pKJssible  that  family  housing 
under  tlielr  Jurisdiction  Is  adequate  as  public 
quarters  and  fully  utilized,  shall  maintain 
such  continual  surveillance  and  conduct 
such  periodic  surveys  of  sucli  quarters  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
Where  either  Secretary  or  his  designee  de- 
termines, on  the  basis  of  such  surveys,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  Improve,  demolish,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  quarters  which  have  been  deter- 
mined Inadequate  under  this  section,  he  may 
exempt  such  quarters  from  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (C)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  any  quarters  so  exempted  must  be  Im- 
proved, demolished,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  not  later  than  July  1,  1963  " 

Sec  510  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  may,  with  respect  to  any  housing 
owned  by  the  United  States  which  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  which  has  been  constructed,  as 
rental  housing  and  is  occupied  by  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a  rental 
basis,  utilize  the  proceeds  from  the  rental  of 
such  housing  for  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
rehabilitation  thereof. 

Sec  511.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  at  least  75  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  family  housing  project 
or  community  facility  hereafter  constructed 
or  acquired  in  any  foreign  country  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  military  de- 
partment shall  be  paid  for  from  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  except  that  the  fol- 
lowing projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  this  requirement: 
Air  Force  activities,  Japan,  one  hundred 
fifty  units; 

ClgU  Air  Base,  Turkey,  community  facili- 
ties; 
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Clark  Air  Vorce  Bajx,  Philippine  Islands, 
oca  hundred  units; 

Irakllon  Air  St&tlon.  Crete,  community 
fa;i;itle8; 

Klrknewton  RAF,  United  Kingdom,  fifty 
units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Naha.  Okinawa,  two 
hundred,  and 

Site  1-5.  Italy,  one  hundred  units  and  com- 
manlty  facilities. 

S»c.  5ia.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  Utles  I.  n.  and  in  of  thU  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorise  any  building  consuuc- 
tlon  project  within  the  continental  United 
States  (other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  in 
excess  of — 

(1)  $32  per  aquare  foot  for  culd-Btor&«« 
warehousing. 

(2)  $«  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $1360  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
ra<;k6; 

(4)  $8,600  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters, 

urlees  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that,  because  of  special  circumstances,  np- 
pllcatlon  to  such  project  of  the  limitations 
on  unit  costs  contained  in  this  section  la 
Impracticable 

.3ec  513  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  It 
amended  as  follows 

(li    Section  2(382  1^  amended  t^)  rend 

"12662.  Real  property  transactions     Reports 

]  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 

"(ft)  T)\e  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, or  his  dc6l»{nee.  may  not  enter  Into 
any  of  the  fuUuwing  listed  transactions  by 
or  for  the  use  of  that  department  until  after 
the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date  upoD 
which  a  report  r)f  the  facts  concerning  the 
proposed  transaction  is  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives 

"(1)  An  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  any  real 
property,  if  the  estimated  price  Is  m<3re  than 
$50,000. 

"(2)  A  lease  of  any  real  property  to  the 
United  States,  if  the  estimated  annual  rental 
Is  more  than  $50. (XK). 

"(3)  A  lease  .  f  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  if  the  estimated  annual  rental 
is  more  than  $50,000. 

"(4)  A  transfer  of  real  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  to  another  Federal  agency 
or  another  millUry  department  or  to  a  State, 
If  the  estimated  value  Is  more  than  $50.0(30. 

"(5)  A  report  of  excess  real  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  a  disposal  agency.  If 
the  estimated  value  is  more  than  $50,000. 
If  a  transaction  covered  by  clause  ( 1 ;  or  (2) 
Is  part  of  a  project,  the  report  must  Include 
a  iununarlzatlon  of  the  general  plan  for  that 
project,  including  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  or  leases  to 
be  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment shall  report  quarterly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  tran.sactions 
described  in  subsection  (a)  that  Involve  an 
estimated  value  of  more  than  $5,000  but  not 
more  than  $50,000. 

"(C)  This  section  applies  only  to  real 
property  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  It  does  not  apply  to  real  property  for 
river  and  harbor  projeete  or  flood -control 
projects,  or  to  leases  of  Government-owned 
rea.1  property  for  agricultural  or  grazing  pur- 
pcees. 

"(d)  A  statement  In  an  Instrument  of 
conveyance,  including  a  lease,  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  have  been  met,  or 
tl:at  the  conveyance  Is  not  subject  to  this 
section.  Ls  conclusive." 

(2)  Chapter  159  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the   following  item   In   the  analysis: 

"2862.  Real  property  transactions:  Agreement 
With  Armed  Services  Committees; 
reports." 


and    Losertlng    the    following   Item    In    Ueu 

thereof: 

"26«2    Real    property    transactions:    Reports 
to  the  Armed  Serrlcee  Committees." 

Sec  514  Section  43  of  the  Act  of  August 
10.  1956  (70A  Stat.  636,  50  U.S.C.  App.  2285). 
is  am.ended  to  read: 

"5  43    Real  property   transactions 

"(S)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  or  his  designee, 
may  not  enter  Into  any  of  the  following  lUted 
transactions  by  or  for  the  use  of  that  agency 
until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  upon  which  a  report  of  the  facu 
concerning  the  proposed  transaction  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

"( 1 1  An  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  any  real 
property,  if  the  estimated  price  is  more  than 
$50,000. 

"(2)  A  lease  of  any  real  proj>erty  to  the 
United  state*,  if  the  estimated  annual  renUl 
18  more   than  $50,000 

"(3)  A  lease  of  real  properly  owned  by  the 
United  StaU>s  if.  the  cBtlniated  annual  rental 
la  more  than  $50,ooo. 

"(4(  A  tnmhfer  of  reul  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  to  another  Federal  agency 
or  anuther  military  department,  or  to  a  State, 
If  the  eetimated  value  is  more  than  $60,000 
(  5  I  A  report  of  excess  real  properly  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  a  dispocul  agency  if 
the  estimated  value  is  more  tliun  $50,(XX3. 
If  a  tran.«actlon  covered  by  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
in  part  of  a  project,  the  report  must  Include 
a  summarization  of  the  general  plan  for  that 
project,  IncludUig  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  or  leases 
to  be  made 

(  b  1  The  Director  uf  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobil litatlon  shall  report  quarterly 
t  )  the  Commltlrc  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
transactions  described  in  subsection  (a)  that 
Involve  an  estimated  value  of  more  than 
$5,000   but   not   more   than    $50,000. 

"(c>  This  section  applies  only  ui  real  prop- 
erty In  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
It  does  not  apply  to  real  property  for  river 
and  harbor  projects  or  flood-control  projects, 
or  to  leases  of  Government-owned  real  prop- 
erty for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes. 

"(d)  A  statement  in  an  instrument  of  con- 
veyance, including  a  lease,  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  have  been  met,  or  that 
the  conveyance  Is  not  subject  to  this  section, 
Is  conclusive." 

Sec.  615.  Titles  I,  II,  HI.  IV.  and  V  of  Uils 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  I960". 

TITLE    Vl 

lUscrve  Forces  facilities 

Src  601.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Etefense 
may  establish  or  develop  the  following  facili- 
ties for  reserve  forces: 

( 1 )    For    Department   of    the    Army ; 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
(Armory) 

AbbevlUe,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$71,000. 

Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico;  I'ralning  facilities. 
$63,000. 

Alexandria.  Louisiana;  Training  facilities. 
$311,000 

Anaconda.  Montana:  Training  facilities. 
$66,000. 

Angleton.  Texas;  Training  facilities. 
$85,000. 

Barbourville,  Kentucky:  Training  facili- 
ties, $138,000. 

Bastrop.  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
$131,000. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$165,000. 

Bismarck,  North   Dakota:    Training  faclll- 

ues.  $2e5,ooa 


Bogalusa,    Louisiana:    Training    facUltlea. 
$180,000. 

Boston  (Jamaica  Plain).  Massachusetts- 
Training  facilities.  $380,000. 

Brockton.  Massachusetts:  Training  faclll- 
ties.  »256.000. 

Brooklyn  (Eighth),  New  York:  Training 
facilities.  $75,000. 

Brooklyn  ( Sumner  i.  New  York:  Training 
facilities,  $75,000 

Brownsville,  Texas:  Training  facilities 
$86,000, 

Burlington,  Wisconsin;  Training  facllltlea. 
$140.U00. 

C;\rmlchael,  CaUfornln;  Training  facllitias. 
$116,000. 

C.-vrson  City,  Nevada:  Training  facillUea, 
$101,000 

Carth.age,  Mississippi:  Training  faclUUea. 
$63,000, 

Carthage,  Texaa:  Training  facilities,  $35  - 
000 

Casa  Grande,  Arlaona:  Training  facilities. 
$108,000 

Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Training  facll- 
Itles.  $250,000 

Claremout,  New  Hampshire:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $139,000 

Clayton,  New  Mexico:  TVaJnlng  facilities, 
$70,000 

Clear  Lake,  South  DttkoU.  T>Hinlng  faclli- 
tlen.  $03,000 

Columbus,  Texas  Training  faclllUoe,  $87,- 
000 

Ooruz,  Colorado.   Training  facilities,  $114,- 

ooo 

Cranston.  Rliode  Island:  Training  faclli- 
Urs.  $184,000, 

Crete,  Nebraska:  Training  facUltlea,  $120.- 
000 

Danville,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$45,000. 

De  Kalb,  Mlaalaalppl;  Training  facilities, 
$63,000 

Dover,  New  Hampshire;  Training  facilities. 
$139,000 

Dover,  New  Jersey;  Training  facilities, 
$190,000. 

Driggs.  Idiiho;   Training  facilities,  $80,000. 

Dumas,  Arkansas:  Training  faclilUea.  $45,- 
000. 

Elklns,  West  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$157,000. 

Elko,  Nevada:    Training  facilities,  $97,000. 

Escondldo.  California;  Training  facilities 
$105  000. 

Eupora,  Missistlpp! :  Training  facilities. 
$63,000 

Forest,  Mississippi;  Training  facilities. 
$64,000. 

Georglanna,  Alabama;  Training  facilities. 
$71,000 

Gurabo,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities, 
$130,000 

Horrlsburg.  Pennsvlvanla:  Training  facili- 
ties. $104,000. 

Hartwell,  Georgia:  Training  facilities. 
$90,000. 

Hawthorne,  Nevada:  Training  facilities. 
$37,000, 

Heber  Springs.  Arkansas:  Training  facili- 
ties, $45,000. 

Hettinger,  North  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties, $100,000, 

Hlnton,  West  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
$157,000. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Training  facilities, 
$102,000. 

Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota;  Training 
facilities.  $132,000. 

Howell.  Michigan:  Training  facilities. 
$250,000. 

Islip,  New  York:  Training  facllltiee,  $300,- 
000. 

Jackson.  Mississippi:  Training  facilities. 
$232,000. 

Jacksonville.  Florida:  Training  facUltlea. 
$243,000. 

Jasper,  Indiana:  Training  faculties.  »ai8,- 
000. 
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Kings  Mountain,  North  CRTolina:  Training 
raciutles,  $104,000. 

Laredo,  Texas:   Training  facilities,  $87,000. 

La3  Vegaa,  New  Mexico :  Training  facilities, 
$70,000. 

Lavonla,  Georgia:  Training  facilities,  $90.- 
000. 

Lawrence,  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
$102,000. 

Lawrencevllle,  Georgia:  Training  facili- 
ties. $90,000. 

Lehlghton,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties. $240,000. 

Levelland,  Texas:  Training  facilities.  $85.- 
000. 

Lewlston,  Montana:  Training  facilities. 
$66,000. 

Lexington.  Massachusetts:  Training  facili- 
ties. $255,000. 

Logan.  Ohio:   Training  facilities,  $150,000. 

Louisville.  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
$285,000 

Marshall.  Arkansas-  Training  facilities. 
$47,000 

Mendenhall,  Mississippi:  Training  facili- 
ties. $63,000. 

Montgomery.  West  Virginia :  Training 
facilities,  $189,000 

Mountain  Home.  Arkansas:  Training  facili- 
ties. $47,000, 

Natchitoches,  Louisiana:  Training  facili- 
ties. $161,000. 

Newberry.  South  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties. $136,000 

Newport.  Oregon:  Training  facilities,  $120.- 
000 

Northfleld.  Minnesota:  Training  facilities. 
$49,000 

Oroflno,  Idaho:  Training  facllltlef.  $75,- 
000. 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin  Training  facilities, 
$235,000 

PerryvlUe,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$45,000. 

Philip.  South  Dakota:  Training  facilities, 
$145,000. 

Pittafleld,  Maasachusetta :  Training  facili- 
ties. $195,000 

Plymouth,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties, $186,000 

Portland,  Oregon:  Training  facllltlw,  $393.- 
000 

Redding.  California:  Training  facilities, 
$105,000. 

Rlchlands,  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
$161,000. 

Rlchmon  ..  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$188,000 

Richmond,  Missouri:  Training  facilities, 
$135,000 

Rlverdal  New  Jersey  Training  facilities. 
$171,000. 

Holla,  Missouri:  Training  facilities,  $150.- 
000. 

Sabana  Grande,  Puerto  Rico:  Training 
facilities.  $63,000. 

Sacramento,  California:  Training  facilities. 
$72,000 

Safford.  Arizona:  Training  facilities.  $113,- 
000. 

Schenectady.  New  York:  Training  facilities, 
$108,000. 

Scottsbtirg.  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$188,000 

Sheldon.  Iowa:  Training  facilities,  $113,- 
000. 

Sheridan,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities. 
$45,000 

Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas:  Training  facili- 
ties. $47,000 

Spartanburg.  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $134,000. 

Spencer,  West  Virginia;  Training  facili- 
ties, $157,000. 

Springfield.  Illinois:  Training  facilities, 
$50,000. 

Springfield.  Missouri;  Training  facilities, 
$:J40,000. 

Statesboro,  Georgia  Training  facilities, 
$120,000. 


atoughtoD.  liassachusetts :  Training  facill- 
tle»,  $210,000. 

Stratford  (Bridgeport),  Connecticut: 
Training  faculties,  $415,000. 

Union  City.  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 
$87,000. 

Vergennes.  Vermont:  Training  facilities, 
$135,000. 

Weymouth,  Massachusetts:  Training  facU- 
itlas.  $180,000. 

Worland,  Wyoming:  Training  facilities, 
$141,000. 

Varloiifl  locations:  Training  facilities 
minor  conversions,  $423,000. 

A'my  National  Guard  of  the   United  States 
( Nonarmory » 

Gamp  Murray,  Washington:  Supply  facili- 
ties, $159,000 

Camp  Ripley.  Minnesota;  Troop  housing 
and  utilities,  $910,000. 

Gamp  Shelby.  Mississippi  Troop  housing, 
$846,000 

Port  William  H.  Harrison.  Montana  Troop 
housing,  administrative  facilities  and  supply 
facllitie.<!.  $123,000. 

Port  Stewart,  Georgia:  Troop  housing. 
$84(6,000. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah:  Administrative  facil- 
ities   and    supply    facilities.    $266,000. 

Army   Reserve 

Albany,  New  York;  Training  facilities  ad- 
dition, $61,000 

Alexandria.  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
$533,000 

Artesia,  New  Mexico;  Training  facilities, 
$173,000. 

Ashtabula-Geneva.  Ohio:  Training  faclll- 
tlel,  $182,000 

Bluefleld.  West  Virginia  Training  facili- 
ties. $173,000 

Bogalusa,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
$133,000 

Soulder.  Colorado:  Training  facilities. 
$330,000 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia:  Training  faclll- 
tiei.  $350,000 

Cleveland.  Ohio:  Training  facilities  $746,- 
OOO 

Columbus,  Nebraska;  Training  facilities. 
$173,000. 

Creston.  Iowa    Training  facilities,  $173,000. 

Dallas  (Number  3),  Texas;  Training  facili- 
ties, $525,000 

Slmira  (HorseheadsK  New  York;  Training 
facilities  addition,  $61,000 

Bureka.  California:  Training  facilities. 
$1^.000 

Port  Thomas.  Kentucky;  Training  facili- 
ties $476,000 

High  Point,  North  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $156,000, 

Houma.  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
$164  000 

Kallspell,  Montana-  Training  facilities, 
$190,000 

Kingsport  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 
$338,000 

Lafayette.  Indiana:  Training  facilities  ad- 
dition, $58,000 

Lancaster-Logan.  Ohio:  Training  facilities. 
$182,000 

Lie  Sueur,  Minnesota:  Training  facilities. 
$190,000 

Ltfwtston-Auburn.  Maine  Training  faclll- 
tiea,  $523,000. 

Lincoln.  Nebraska:  Training  facilities  ad- 
dition. $55,000. 

Los  Angeles  (Number  2),  California: 
Training  facilities  addition,  $73,000, 

Lrjuisville,  Kentucky:  Training  facilities 
addition,  $55,000. 

Dubbock,  Texas:  Training  facilities  ex- 
pansion, $111,000. 

Madison ville.  Kentuckv:  Training  facill- 
tiea.  $173,000. 

Marlon.  Dllnois:  Training  facilities,  $182.- 
000. 

Miami  (North),  Florida:  Training  facili- 
ties. $498,000. 


Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa:  Training  facilities, 
$173,000 

New  Castle,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties, $182,000 

Norfolk,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$173,000 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 
$164,000 

Palatka,  Florida:  Training  facilities,  $156.- 
000 

Pasadena.  California:  Training  facilities 
addition.  $58  000 

Pasadena,  Texas  Training  facilities.  $333.- 
000 

Penn  Yan.  New  York  Training  facilities, 
$190,000 

Petersburg  (Port  Lee),  Virginia;  Training 
facilities,  $452,000 

Pittsburg,  California  Training  facilities, 
$366,000 

RushvUle.  Indiana:  Training  facilities. 
$182,000. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma :  Training  facilities. 
$173,000. 

State  College,  Pennsylvania:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $303,000. 

Tampa  (Drew  Field).  Florida:  Training 
facilities.  $428,000. 

Tobyhanna,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties. $182,000. 

Toledo.  Ohio:  Training  facilities  expan- 
sion. $77,000. 

Troy,    Ohio:    Training    facilities,    $182,000. 

Tupelo.  Mississippi  Tialning  facilities. 
$167,000. 

Ventura.  California:  Training  facilities, 
$366,000 

Walluku-Maul.  Hawaii:  Training  facilities, 
$225,000 

WiUmar.  Minnesota:  Training  facilities. 
$190,000. 

Wlnston-Salem.  North  Carolina:  Training 
facilities  addition,  $49,000. 

Yo^^um.  Texas  Training  facilities,  $164,- 
000. 

Various  locations:  Training  facilities  minor 
additions.  $179,000. 

Land  acquisition:  Training  facilities. 
$671,000 

(2)    For   Department   of  the  Navy: 

Naval  Reserve 
(Aviation) 

Naval  Air  Station,  Dallas,  Texas  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $130,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Olenvlew,  Illinois:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $1,298,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Grosse  lie.  Michigan: 
Operational  facilities,  $150,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Los  Alamltos.  California: 
Supply   facilities   and    utilities,   $306,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 
Operational  facilities,  $178,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  York,  New  York: 
Operational  facilities,  $471,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Olathe,  Kansas:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $121,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Seattle.  Washington: 
Operational  facilities,  $181,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  South  Weymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts:   Operational    facilities,    $300. CKX). 

Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grove.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Training  facilities.  $575,000. 

Naval   Reserve 
(Surface) 

Naval  Re.serve  Hectronlcs  Facility.  Apple- 
ton,    Wi.sconsln     Training   facilities,    $47,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Auburn. 
California     Training  facilities.   $75,000 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  Fort  Mc- 
Henry.  Baltimore,  Maryland  Training  facili- 
ties, $300,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Boulder. 
Colorado:    Training  facllltlPR,  $56,000 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Brooklyn. 
New  York:  Training  farintles,  $75  000. 

Naval  Reserve  EHcctronic^  Facility,  Corval- 
Us.  Oregon;  Training  facilities.  $56,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  E;iu 
Claire,  Wisconsin;  Training  facilities,  $55,000. 
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j  Naval  Reserve  Kectronlcs  Facility,  Fayette- 
vllle.  Arkansas;  Training  facilities,  $87,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  TYalnlng 
Center,  Freeport.  New  York  TYainlng  facili- 
ties $35,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronic*  Facility,  Helena, 
VIontana;  Training  facilities,  $56.00(1 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Med- 
ford,  Oregon     Training  facilities,  $56,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronicv  Facility,  P.-trls. 
Texas;  Training  facilities  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. $90,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corpe  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Phoenix,  Arizona:  Training  facilities. 
>600,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Provo. 
Utah;   Training  facilities.  $56,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility  Red 
Bluff.  California:   Training  facilities,  $80,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Red- 
ding, California     Training   facilities  $80,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Topeka,  Kansas  Training  facilities, 
$383,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  We- 
natchee.  Washington:  Training  facilities. 
$65,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Yuba 
City,  California;    Training  facilities.  $75,000 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

( Ground ) 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center. 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania;  Acquisition  of 
land  and  training  facilities,  $65,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Phoenix.  Arizona  Training  facilities, 
$225,000, 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center.  To[)eka,  Kansas:  Training  facilities. 
$123,000 

(3)    For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Barnes  Municipal  Airport,  Westtteld,  Mas- 
sachusetts   Operational  facilities,  $675,000 

Congaree  Air  Base,  Columbia  S<>uth  Caro- 
lina:  Operational  facllitieR,  $4320X) 

Fort  Smith  Municipal  Airport,  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas;  Operational  facilities,  5164  000 

Foss    Field,    Sioux    Falls,    South    DakoU 
Operational    facilities,   $675  CKX) 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  $604,000 

Hutchinson  Naval  Air  Station,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas     Operational   facilities,  $1,389,000 

Jackson  Municipal  Airport  Jackson  Mis- 
sissippi; Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  supply  facilities    $2,689,000 

Portland  International  Airport,  Portland, 
Oregon;    Operational    facilities    $314  000 

Springfield  Municipal  Airport  Springfield. 
Ohio:  Operational  facilities   $164,000 

Westchester  County  Municipal  Airport. 
Westchester,  New  York  0()cratlonal  facili- 
ties. $120,000 

Various  locations  Opt-ratlonal  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  .supply  facilities, 
$5,771,000. 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Bakalar  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus.  Indi- 
ana    Operational  facilities.  $237,000 

Bradley  Field,  Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$150,000 

Dallas  Naval  Air  Station  Dallas,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities. 
$1,992  000 

Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Marietta,  Georgia; 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,268,000 

Ellington    Air    Force    Base.    Genoa.    Texas 
Operational  facilities.  $534,000 

General  Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin;  Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facil- 
ities, $155,000 

SelXrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  $161,000 

(4)  For  all  reserve  components;  Facilities 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  the  assignment 
of  weapons  or  equipment  to  reserve  forces 
units,    if    the    Secretary   of    Defeixse    or    his 


designee  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
facilities  for  Inclusion  in  the  next  law  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  specific  faciUtiet 
for  reserve  forces  would  be  InconBlstent  with 
the  interests  of  national  security  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  notifies 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  decision 
to  implement,  of  the  nature  and  estimated 
cost  of  any  facility  to  be  undertaken  under 
this  subsection 

Sec  602  (a  I  Public  Law  85-685  Is  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  "armt  reservi-'  in 
clause  (3)  of  section  603  with  respect  to 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  by  striking  out  "$157.- 
000'   and  inserting  in  place  thereof  ••$182.000", 

(b)  Public  Law  85-685  is  amended  under 
the   heading     armt   national  guard  of  thi; 

UNITED     STATES       ( ARMORY  i"     In     ClaUSe      (3)      Ot 

Section  603  as  follows; 

(1)  With  respect  to  Dallas  number  5, 
Texas,  strike  out  •■$154,000'  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "$351,000" 

(2 1  With  respect  to  Jerome.  Idaho,  strike 
out  "$52,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$72,000". 

(3)   Strike  out  the  following: 

"Boston.  Massachtisetts ;  Training  facili- 
ties, $270,000  •• 

"Juncos,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities. 
$38,000," 

"Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities, 
$160,000." 

"Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 
$142,000," 

'Saugus,  Massachusetts:  Training  facil- 
ities, $210,000  " 

"South  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Training 
focllltles,  $,'?60.000  " 

(C)  Public  Law  85-685,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 606  "$27,079,000'  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$26.141,000 " 

(d)  Public  Law  86-149  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "armt  reserve"  In  clause  (1) 
of  section  501  as  follows; 

(1)  With  respect  to  Aurora,  Illinois,  strike 
out  "$302  000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
••$366  000 

(2(  With  respect  to  Bloomington.  Indi- 
ana, strike  out  ■■$302.000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof     $366.000' 

(3)  W;th  respect  to  Champaign,  Illinois 
strike  out  "$302  000  "  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$366,000" 

(4)  With  respect  to  Duluth  Minnesota, 
strike  out  "$317,000"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof     $384 .000'  . 

(5)  With  respect  to  Jefferson  City.  Mis- 
souri, strike  out  $288,000  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof     $349,000  ' 

(6)  With  respect  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  strike 
out  •■$3(^2,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$366,000' 

(71  With  respect  t«  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
strike  out  '$168,000'  and  insert  in  place 
thereof   •$182,000  ". 

(8)  With  respect  to  Odessa.  Texas,  strike 
out  ••$152,(X)0"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$175,000" 

(9 1  With  respect  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
strike  out  ■■$259  000'  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$315,000" 

(10)  With  respect  to  Vallejo,  California, 
strike  otit  ■■$302  000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  '  $366,000" 

(c)  Public  Lrfiw  86-149  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  claiase  (l)(a)  of  section  504 
■'$20,916  000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"*21, 457,000' 

Sec.  603  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  fa- 
cilities under  this  title  without  regard  to 
sections  3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
ut.es,  as  amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(di  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
improvements  on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead  planning 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 


to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  even 
though  the  land  is  held  temporarily  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  In- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  Interests  In  land  (including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government -owned  land,  or  otherwise 

Set  604  Appropriations  for  facilities 
projects  authorized  by  section  601  for  the 
respective  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  for  Department  of  the  Army; 

(3)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $18,093,000; 

(b)   Army  Reserve,  $13,089,000; 

(  2  I  for  Department  of  the  Navy  Naval  and 
Marine   Corps    Reserves.    $6.450.CKX): 

(3i    for  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

(ai  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $12,997,000 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4.497 ,CKX3. 

Sec.  605  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
section  601  of  thU  Act  may.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  Increased 
by  15  per  centum,  but  the  total  cost  for  all 
projects  authorized  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  the  Army  Re- 
serve, the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  may  not  exceed 
the  amounts  named  In  clauses  (l)(a),  (1) 
(b),  (2i,  (3)  (a  I,  and  (3i(bi  of  section  604, 
respectively 

Sec  606.  As  of  July  1.  1961,  all  authoriza- 
tions for  specific  facilities  for  reserve  forces 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  all  authoriziations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  in  the  Re- 
serve Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1958,  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization,  are  repealed  except  the  au- 
thorizations for  facilities  for  the  reserve 
forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1.  1961,  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor 

Sec  607  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'•Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  unfinished 
business  been  laid  before  the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 
The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment, 
which  is  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  provides  construction 
and  other  related  authority  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  within  and  outside  the 
United  States,  including  authority  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  Re- 
serve components.  The  total  sum  of  the 
new  authorizations  contained  in  the  bill 
i.s  $1,074,099,000,  The  Army  would  be 
authorized  S147  million:  the  Navy  SI 26 
million;  the  Air  Force,  S726  million    ihe 
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Department  of  Defense,  $20  million;  and 
a  total  of  $55  million  for  the  various 
xml ts  of  the  Reserve  forces. 

In  addition  thereto,  approval  is  grant- 
ed for  an  increase  of  $110,766,000  in  prior 
years  authority  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $1,184,865,000.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bUl,  as 
originally  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
upon  which  the  House  acted,  called  for 
authorizations  in  the  amount  of  $1,142.- 
122.000.  Subsequently,  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested  numerous 
revisions,  including  major  changes  in 
the  air  defense  program,  resulting  in  a 
revised  request  of  $1,219,555,000,  which 
is  $77,433,000  above  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill.  Thus,  the 
Senate  committee  was  called  ui>on  to 
pass  upon  many  major  items  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  The  authorization 
granted  is  $34,690,000  below  the  amounts 
requested. 

By  way  of  review:  In  new  authority, 
the  Army  is  authorized  $147.4  milUon; 
the  Na^T.  $125  9  million;  the  Air  Force. 
$725  5  million:  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. $20  million;  and  $55  million  for 
the  Reserve  components. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  ccmtains  au- 
thority for  the  construction  of  9.541 
units  for  family  housing,  consisting  of 
653  units  to  be  constructed  from  appro- 
propriated  funds,  8.543  imits  under  the 
Capehart  Act,  and  345  units  overseas 
programed  under  the  surplus  commodity 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
also  given  the  authority  to  issue  certifi- 
cates, under  section  83  0  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  for  2,155  units  of  housing. 
Some  of  the  latter  units  have  previously 
oeen  authorized  under  other  programs: 
and  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  these  houses 
will  be  constructed,  but  simply  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  the  section  810  program. 
Later,  I  shall  discuss  further  these  hous- 
ing provisions. 

The  basic  pohcy  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment planning  continues  to  have,  as 
principal  elements,  the  following:  first, 
possession  of  a  powerful  retaliatory 
capability,  which  is  considered  manda- 
tory as  a  war  deterrent;  second,  the  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  a  capability  to 
apply  military  force  promptly  in  various 
local  conflict  areas  of  the  free  world; 
and.  third,  continuation  of  a  strong  con- 
tinental air  defense  and  maintenance  of 
open  sea  lanes.  The  items  included  in 
the  bill  support  these  policies. 

The  committee,  during  its  examina- 
tion of  the  project,  took  particular  care 
to  verify  that  all  items  included  in  this 
bill  were  needed  to  support  the  long- 
term  future  military  plans,  eliminating 
all  items  for  which  a  compelling  mili- 
tary necessity  did  not  exist. 

This  bill  contains,  first,  construction 
which  is  necessary  in  support  of  new 
weapons  systems  and  new  defense  con- 
cepts; second,  construction  needed  in 
the  augmentation  of  existing  bases  to 
support  changes  in  weapons  and  operat- 
ing concepts  which  are  due  to  advanc- 
ing technological  development;  and. 
third,  construction  needed  to  modernize 
supE>ort  facilities  which,  because  of  de- 


ferred maintenance,  must  be  Improved 
to  assure  adequate  capability  at  a  time 
of  demand. 

1*0^  I  should  like  to  deal  more  spe- 
ciUcally  with  certain  areas  of  concern 

to  the  committee  in  considering  the  bill. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  bill  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  was  a  revised 
version  of  the  one  originally  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  early  February  of  this 
yaar.  The  principal  revision  requested 
by  the  Defense  Department  related  to 
a  change  in  the  air  defence  and  balli.<:tic 
missile  programs.  Several  major  Items 
were  deleted  from  the  bill  and  nth?rs 
were  added,  the  net  effect  being  an  in- 
crease in  this  area  of  over  $73  million. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  these  few  com- 
ments now,  because  I  am  speaking  not 
only  for  myself,  but.  I  think,  for  the  en- 
tire subcommittee. 

The  committee's  concern  over  the  air 
defense  picture  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  over  the  past  several  years. 
Emphasis  has  repeatedly  been  placed 
upon  the  need  for  prompt  clear-cut  de- 
cisions on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  avoid  costly  duplications 
aod  waste  in  the  air  defense  program 
and  to  assure  a  balance  between  our 
offensive  and  defensive  forces.  We  have 
consistently  taken  such  steps  as  were 
available  to  us  to  bring  forth  the  desired 
decisions  from  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

During  consideration  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  last  year, 
in  response  to  the  committee's  sugges- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Defense  submit- 
ted a  revised  plan  for  air  defense.  This 
plan  particularly  called  for  revisions  in 
the  ground-to-air  missile  program  and 
m  the  electronic  ground  environment  so 
necessary  to  the  control  of  the  weapons 
and  the  air  battle.  The  committee  re- 
ceived this  revised  plan  with  some  res- 
enations  as  to  the  premises  and  phi- 
loBophy  employed,  and  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  again  carefully  review 
the  proposed  new  program  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  construction  of  new 
gpound-to-air  missile  sites. 

By  letter  dated  September  10.  1959. 
tile  Secretary  of  Defense  then  advised 
tlje  committee  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  reviewed  the  plan  in  accord- 
amce  with  the  directive  of  the  committee 
ana  tnat  all  currently  authorized  sur- 
face-to-air missile  sites  were  required 
bf  military  necessity.  He  concun/?d  in 
these  recommendations.  Again,  as  late 
as  February  1960,  certain  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  reference  to  the  air  defense 
problem  designed  to  determine  if  there 
had  been  any  significant  changes  in  the 
planning  since  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  pre- 
sent the  revised  air  defense  plan  in  June 
1959. 

Under  date  of  February  9,  1960.  a 
reply  was  received  from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  which,  in  part,  stated: 

With  respect  to  the  objectives  of  the  June 
1969  Department  of  Defense  air  defense 
plMi,  there  has  been  no  significant  departure 
from  the  concepts  enunciated  therein,  al- 
though some  differences  in  detail  have  de- 
veloped.  •   •   •  The   force  levels  established 


for  Bctmarc.  Nike-Hercules,  and  manned 
Intercepuirs  have  not  changed  since  the 
plan   was  originally  presented. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1961.  as  orig- 
inally submitted  to  the  Congress  around 
the  first  of  February,  was  apparently 
based  on  these  contentions. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  committee  could 
complete  consideration  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
again  drastically  revised  its  air  defense 
planning,  although  no  testimony  had 
been  presented  to  indicate  any  major 
change  in  the  air  defense  threat  since 
the  submission  of  the  revised  plan  in 
June  1959.  The  details  of  the  most  re- 
cent revised  plan  are.  of  course,  classi- 
fied; but.  generally,  the  new  plan  con- 
sists of  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram, a  new  concept  for  the  electronic 
ground  environment,  a;id  a  53-percent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Bomarc 
ground-to-air  mi.ssile  sites  which  the 
committee  had  earlier  been  led  to  be- 
lieve were  so  necessary  to  our  continental 
air  defense. 

The  committee  has  not  been  able  to 
reconcile  the  cancellation  of  these  long- 
range,  ground-to-air  defense  missile 
sites,  located  on  the  perimeter  of  our 
country,  while  continuing  those  of 
shorter  range  primarily  designed  for 
last-minute  protection  of  our  cities  and 
military  installations. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  emphasize  that 
situation,  no  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee or  of  the  full  committee  would  set 
himr^elf  up  as  an  expert  in  this  field,  but 
we  wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Congress 
that,  in  the  constant  shifting  of  these 
plans,  the  committee  has  certainly  tried 
to  be  diligent,  within  our  limitations,  in 
keeping  up  with  this  matter.  Most  of  us 
felt  ail  the  time  that  too  much  money 
was  being  put  into  ground-to-air  mis- 
siles, at  the  expense  of  the  affirmative  or 
purely  offensive  weapons. 

We  asked  the  Senate  to  authorize 
these  sites  and  to  approve  the  appro- 
priation of  the  huge  sums  of  money, 
which  run  into  billions  of  dollars,  on  tlie 
direct  representation  that  such  steps 
were  essential. 

Last  year  we  were  much  impressed  by 
the  need  for  revised  thinking,  so  we  left 
many  of  these  items  out  of  the  bill. 
That  forced  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  revise  its  estimates.  The  Department 
came  in  with  a  changed  plan,  which  they 
called  the  master  plan.  We  recom- 
mended its  adoption.  The  money  was 
provided. 

This  year,  after  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted and  late  in  the  legislative  year, 
we  were  again  approached,  this  time  by 
the  Air  Force,  to  make  a  change  which 
was  really  not  concurred  in  by  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command,  or 
NORAD.  as  it  is  called.  We  come  to  the 
Senate  now  to  reverse  ourselves  in  a 
great  measure,  and  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
shift  the  authorizations  around,  and,  in 
effect,  to  abandon  over  $26  million  worth 
of  installations  for  Bomarc  and  almost 
$30  million  worth  of  construction  alone 
for  the  super  Sage  system  which  goes 
with  it,  for  a  total  of  over  $58  million  on 
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those  two  items  alone.  We  ask  for  the 
shift  of  that  money  over  to  the  two 
Titan  squadrons,  and  Minuteman  and 
other  facilities,  for  a  net  increase  in  the 
amount  of  $73  million. 

At  least  four  of  the  perimeter  defense 
missile  sites  discontinued  have  reached 
an  advanced  stage  of  completion. 
Granted  that  developments  in  the  mis- 
sile field  have  lessened  the  value  of  fixed 
defenses  against  bomber  attacks,  the 
bomber  threat  will  continue  for  the  next 
decade.  The  committee  feels  that  fur- 
ther consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  completion  and  utilization  of  at  least 
two  of  these  locations  on  the  northern 
perimeter  of  the  United  States.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  chart  appearing  on 
page  10  of  the  report  before  the  Senate, 
the  cost  of  completing  these  sites  is 
nominal  in  comparison  to  the  money 
already  spent  in  developing  these  sites, 
and  to  be  spent  in  settlement  charges 
resulting  from  the  cancellation  of  con- 
tracts. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  re- 
quested that  the  revised  air  defense  plan 
be  again  reviewed  in  detail  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  due  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command,  and  his  stafif.  who  have  the 
final  responsibility  for  the  air  defense  of 
this  continent. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  addi- 
tional emphasis  has  been  placed  on  our 
offensive  forces,  and  the  revised  program 
provides  an  additional  $110  million  for 
this  purpose,  making  almost  $409  mil- 
lion available  for  operational,  testing, 
and  trainmg  facilities  for  the  Atlas. 
Titan,  and  Minuteman  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  as  well  as  for  the  Samos 
and  Midas  satellites. 

The  Atlas  missile  facilities  progrsma  is 
moving  ahead  at  an  accelerated  rate,  and 
the  bill  before  us  provides  for  facilities 
for  three  additional  Atlas  squadrons. 
Under  present  program  objectives,  this 
provides  for  the  last  phase  of  Atlas  con- 
struction. Six  additional  Titan  squad- 
rons are  provided  for  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction required  for  the  first  three 
operational  squadrons  of  Minuteman. 
The  bill  also  provides  substantial  con- 
tributions to  our  other  retaliatory  forces, 
including  the  powerful  manned  bomber 
units,  the  Polaris  submarine  with  its 
capacity  for  concealment  and  mobility, 
and  our  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  being  deployed  at  forward  loca- 
tions in  Allied  countries. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  only  for  my- 
self on  this  point,  because  others  can 
make  their  p>ositions  clearer  than  anyone 
else  could.  I  am  mclined  to  think  this 
is  a  timely  move  and  a  sound  move,  to 
put  the  money  more  on  the  offensive 
weapons.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  left 
with  an  amazing  situation  in  regard  to 
ground-to-air  defense.  There  must  be 
some,  but  we  are  canceling  out  the 
longer  range  weapons,  like  the  Bomarc. 
and  providing  for  the  shorter  range 
missiles,  like  the  Hercules.  In  other 
words,  the  longer  range  part  of  the 
ground-to-air  weapons  is  being  stopped, 
whereas  the  shorter  range  part  is  to  be 


left  in  operation.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  logic  or  consistency  behind  this. 
It  represents,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
more  of  a  matter  of  letting  each  service 
use  the  money  as  it  sees  fit.  not  even 
complementing  or  supplementing  an- 
other service  m  its  operations,  which 
still  leaves  us  highly  uncertain  as  to 
what  we  shall  accept  and  believe  in  and 
sugeest  to  the  Senate  be  done. 

I  know  there  cannot  be  absolutely  ac- 
curate planning  and  forecastmg  with 
reference  to  such  a  vast  program.  It  is 
something  to  which  the  committee  has 
given  special  attention.  We  have  called 
before  us  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command, 
a  very  exceptional  general.  General 
Kuter.  We  find  this  was  not  done  on 
his  recommendation. 

The  committee  is  still  very  uncertain 
as  to  exactly  what  the  present  situation 
is;  and  certainly  dissatisfied  with  the 
situation  in  its  present  state.  However, 
we  approve  the  idea  of  putting  the 
money  into  these  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  programs,  and  that  is  the 
substance  of  our  recommendation  with 
reference  to  the  funds  left  over  from 
Bomarc  and  the  additional  money  which 
is  required. 

We  are  requesting,  though,  that  the 
revised  Air  Defense  plan  be  again  re- 
viewed in  detail  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
and  his  staff,  who  have  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  air  defense  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

Another  area  of  the  program  the  com- 
mittee reviewed  with  a  critical  eye  was 
the  numerous  requests  for  replacement 
items  and  additions  to  existing  facilities, 
many  of  which  were  almost  new.  The 
impression  was  gained  that  perhaps  such 
requirements  were  not  as  firm  or  as  crit- 
ical on  items  contained  m  the  bill  in  past 
years.  As  a  result,  there  were  deleted 
shop  facilities  of  various  kinds  in  excess 
of  $7  5  million  and  community  facilities 
consisting  of  oflScers'  clubs,  commissar- 
ies, and  post  exchanges  totaling  $5.4 
million.  As  indicated,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  these  deletions  were  made  in 
areas  where  there  are  now  existing  fa- 
cilities which  may  be  used.  When  no 
commumty  facilities  of  the  type  de- 
scribed existed  at  all.  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  requests  of  the  services  but 
at  a  reduced  figure.  On  the  other  hand, 
approval  was  granted  for  five  new  hos- 
pitals, and  I  am  happy  to  advise  that  we 
found  the  cost  estimates  consistent  with 
action  taken  by  the  committee  last  year. 
Mr.  President.  Senators  may  recall  that 
in  the  bill  last  year  authority  was  re- 
quested for  several  hospitals  at  costs  far 
in  excess  of  known  costs  for  Hill-Burton 
civilian  hospitals.  The  committee  found 
it  necessary  to  delete  all  hospitals  in  an 
effort  to  secure  from  the  military  services 
more  realistic  estimates.  When  such  es- 
timates were  not  forthcoming,  the  com- 
mittee made  substantial  reductions,  ap- 
proximating 20  percent  or  more,  and  re- 
inserted these  facilities  in  the  bill.  We 
now  find  that  the  services  have  been  able 


to  get  along  with  the  amounts  granted 
and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  to  be  commended  for  the  very 
satisfactory  efforts  made  this  year  in 
holding  down  the  cost  of  the  hospitals 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  another  amazing 
story.  The  committee,  after  proper  tes- 
timony and  surveys  out  in  the  field,  was 
fully  convinced  the  hospital  costs  were 
far  too  high.  We  called  upon  the  serv- 
ices for  revised  estimates,  and  we  were 
told  the  figures  were  as  low  as  they  could 
get  them  if  the  work  was  to  be  done. 
The  services  had  no  further  suggestions 
to  make  with  reference  to  those  figures. 

After  some  weeks  of  consideration,  we 
wound  up  by  reducing  the  figures  ap- 
proximately 20  percent,  and  the  amount 
as  to  the  other  hospitals  was  sustained 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
now  find  that  the  work  is  going  on  at  the 
reduced  figures,  and  that  this  year  the 
request  foi-  further  appropriations  for 
hospitals  is  based  up>on  the  plan  we 
adopted  last  year. 

This  simply  shows,  in  respect  to  many 
avenues  of  military  construction,  that  if 
some  segment  of  the  Congress  simply 
takes  out  after  the  point  and  runs  it 
down,  finally  maintains  it  and  writes  it 
into  the  law,  cutting  the  figures  accord- 
ingly, a  savings  is  made.  That  is  about 
the  only  way  to  do  it. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sented rather  elaborate  plans  for  addi- 
tional facilities  at  the  Anacostia  Naval 
Air  Station  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
house  and  to  supply  their  personnel  m 
the  Washington  area  and  to  accommo- 
date various  activities  such  as  the  music 
and  photographic  schools.  This  com- 
mittee has  long  urged  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  to  vacate  the  Boiling 
and  Anacostia  Air  Fields  and  to  return 
this  valuable  property  to  the  tax  rolls. 

This  is  the  area,  the  Senate  will  re- 
member, that  embraces  the  services 
moving  out  of  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion and  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  due  to 
the  congested  air  pattern  over  the  city 
of  Washington,  DC,  particularly  in 
close  proximity  to  the  National  Airport. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  considered  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  need  for  a  second 
National  Airport.  We  finally  recom- 
mended, as  the  Senate  will  recall,  the 
building  of  a  new  airport.  We  were  go- 
ing to  move  the  service  installations  out. 
I  have  decided  it  would  have^feeen  better 
to  move  the  National  Airportah<i^to  let 
the  service  installations  remain  «»here 
they  were,  because  this  process  has ^-al- 
ready cost  us  some  $58  million,  which  hks 
already  been  spent  to  take  the  services 
over  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  amd 
more  money  will  be  required.  The  Navy 
has  come  m  with  a  program  to  redo 
Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station  at  a  cost, 
according  to  its  figures,  of  about  $40 
million,  although  that  has  been  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  Navy. 

We  understood  the  Air  Force  had  am 
even  more  ambitious  program  for  the 
old  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  next  year. 
It  is  located  in  an  area  in  the  Capital  of 
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the  Nation  which  cannot  expand  geo- 
graphically. It  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  £01  axea  which  should  be  re- 
stored to  civilian  use  and  put  back  on  the 
tax  rolls.  People  who  make  their  homes 
in  the  area  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop it.  I  do  not  know  that  all  of  the 
area  is  suited  for  such  cnirposes,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  located  in 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  and  is 
hemmed  in  aod  caonot  expand,  the  pro- 
posal should  be  given  the  utmost 
consideration. 

Therefore,  the  item  of  $13.3  inilli<xi, 
the  first  increment  of  the  proposed  re- 
newal of  construction  at  the  Anaoostia 
Naval  Base,  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
biU. 

The  committee's  ix>sition  is  set  forth 
in  greater  detail  on  page  18  of  the  re- 
port before  the  Senate.  The  view  is  ex- 
pressed that  before  proceeding  further 
with  this  mattn*  an  impartial  committee 
should  make  a  study  of  all  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  space  in  the  Washington 
area. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  con- 
tained $15  millioo  for  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine drydock  at  the  Charleston.  S.C  . 
shipyard.  While  the  Navy  does  not  pro- 
pose to  fund  this  item  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  they  did  testify  that  the  in- 
clusion of  some  aathorization  in  the  bill 
would  be  most  helpful  for  planning  and 
design  purposes,  and  they  will  ask  for 
fuixiing  in  fiscal  year  1962.  The  com- 
mittee is  sympathetic  to  tliis  Important 
proposal  but  feds  that  $10  million  in  new 
authority  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
If  any  adjustments  are  necessary  the 
Navy  can  let  this  be  known  when  they 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  construction. 

Another  area  where  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  $22^  million  was  made  is  in 
the  authority  granted  for  eoaergency 
construction  requirements  arifiing  during 
the  year  as  a  result  of  new  developments 
or  imforeseen  circumstances.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested  an  au- 
thorization for  each  military  service  of 
$17.5  million.  Past  experience  derrkon- 
strates  that  this  amount  of  authority  is 
not  necessary  and  we  have  provided  for 
$10  million,  t^  amount  granted  last 
year. 

Now  I  should  like  to  speak.  l>riefly  con- 
cerning the  Reserve  portion  of  the  hill. 
I  want  to  emfdiasize  the  important  role 
played  by  our  Reserve  forces  in  the  over- 
all defense  picture  and  their  outstanding 
performance  in  past  otxifiicts  in  which 
the  country  has  become  engaged. 

I  do  not  believe  I  can  overemphaaze 
the  importance  of  the  role  which  the  Re- 
serves, including  the  National  Guard, 
play  in  owr  national  defense  program. 
Particularly  is  it  valuable,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  sees  it.  in  keeping 
trained  and  utilizing  the  talent  of  the 
men  whom  we  have  already  trained.  It 
also  carries  forward  the  concept  of  the 
civilian  soldier,  and  it  keeps  tlie  military 
program  In  close  touch  with  the  com- 
munities back  home.  I  beUere  that  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  makes  our 
present  military  program  understood. 
The  Reserve  programs  have  had  ap- 
proixtated  for  tfaem  eomparatrrely  little 
money  over  the  past  few  years,  and  so 


we  have  incorporated  additional  projects 
tn  the  National  Guard  program  and  also 
in  the  Reserve  construction  program, 
and  a  special  one  for  the  Air  National 
Guard.  About  $90  million  in  Federal 
Honey  would  be  required  to  match  the 
local  money  which  has  already  been 
made  available  by  counties.  States,  and 
eities  for  the  building  of  National  Guard 
armories,  and  which  is  on  hand  for  them 
to  pay  their  part  of  the  cost  of  armories. 
land,  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  That  in 
itself  indicates  how  strong  these  pro- 
grams are  at  the  so-called  back-hismo 
level.  We  adopted  the  amount  sug- 
gested by  the  House,  added  a  certain 
amount  in  the  Senate  committee,  and 
then  we  inserted  an  overall  total  oif  S5  5 
tiillion  additional  for  National  Guard 
armories  exclusive  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  increase  that  I  am  commg  to. 

On  the  National  Guard  armories  and 
Other  military  installations  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
•olph)  strongly  urged  the  inclusion  of 
]^X)jects  in  his  State  both  from  the 
Standpoint  of  need  and  also  the  stand- 
point of  employment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  May  I  express  my 
appreciation  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  excellent  report  and  excel- 
lent recommendation  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Mili- 
tary Authorlration  for  Military  Con- 
struction has  made  to  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkn.nisI 
*nd  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  1  Mr.  Casi  ] . 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  National  Guard  Reserve.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  authorization  pro- 
gram calls  for  an  expenditure  for  the  Air 
national  Guard  unit  at  Hut-chinson. 
Kans.,  of  some  $1,389  000.  This  Natiomi! 
Guard  unit  is  located  on  a  deactivated 
iormer  naval  base,  and  I  think  it  is  fine 
that  the  base  is  being  used.  It  is  In  the 
kiterest  of  the  Federal  Government  a.s 
well  as  the  State  government  that  thi.s 
Ib  being  done,  and  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  permit  again  for  just  a  mo- 
Hent,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  and  all  members  of  the 
•ubcommittee  and  the  full  committee  ftir 
tacluding  the  authorization  for  a  new 
l»ridge  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  I  Imow  the 
evidence  will  prove  that  this  bridge  is 
badly  needed,  and  its  authorization  will 
nean  much  to  the  future  development 
of  a  post  which  is  rapidly  becoming,  and 
is  already,  a  part  of  a  great  defense  pro- 
gram. I  expiTgs  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  We  were  very  much 
impressed  with  the  Senator's  testimony 
with  reference  to  the  bridge.  We  think 
he  rendered  a  sH-vice  by  presenting  the 
flacts  and  flgmes  tn  this  connection.  We 
are  glad  we  could  inclade  ttie  ixx>ject 
in  the  bin. 

I  likewise  appreciate  his  remarlcs  with 
ncfercnce  to  the  Air  National  Guard, 
which  has  become  an  even  more  impor- 


tant part  of  our  program  with  new  duties 
assigned.  The  needs  of  the  Reserve 
components  must  not  be  neglected. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
more  flexibility  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  program  to  permit  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  and  the  States  to  con- 
struct to  the  limit  of  annual  obligation 
authority.  The  subcommittee  was  urged 
to  incorporate  additional  project  author- 
ization in  the  bill  to  provide  total  author- 
ity more  in  consonance  with  the  amount 
of  the  matching  funds  already  on  hand 
and  held  by  the  States  for  this  program. 
This  will  permit  substitutions  of  author- 
ized line  items  on  a  basis  of  unforeseen 
contingencies.  The  subcommittee  be- 
lieves this  argument  has  considerable 
merit  and  has  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion granted  by  the  House  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  by  approximately  $5  4 
million,  to  provide  for  a  total  of  99 
armories,  26  expansions,  and  to  accel- 
erate the  completion  of  2  important 
Reserve  training  centers.  An  additional 
$5.7  million  was  given  the  Air  National 
Guard  to  provide  for  essential  mainte- 
nance and  missile -storage  facilities  at 
various  locations  made  necessary  as  the 
result  of  the  accelerated  conversion  to 
centuiy  scries  aircraft. 

Although  there  were  many  other  ad- 
justments necessary,  the  above -enumer- 
ated items  account  for  the  major  money 
changes  in  the  bill. 

Finally,  I  .should  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  certain  language  changes  in  the  gen- 
eral provi-sions  which  are  of  some  impor- 
tance. 

Section  503  of  the  bill  before  you  was 
rewritten  to  more  specifically  spell  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  providing  a 
5-percent  differential  to  take  care  of 
unforeseen  cost  increases.  TTiis  should 
prevent  such  abuses  of  this  provision  as 
have  occurred  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  new  or  revised 
defense  program  which  I  mentioned 
a  whUe  ago,  which  has  really  been 
formulated  in  the  past  few  weeks,  there 
is  a  transfer  of  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties in  the  intercep>tor  and  fighter  field 
to  the  Air  National  Guard  units.  As 
a  minimum  requirement.  $5  7  million 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  those  mis- 
sions, which  consist  of  relatively  minor 
additions  in  many  fields  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  the  committee  under- 
stands, if  the  authorization  is  granted, 
the  Air  Force,  having  been  relieved  of 
c«i.ain  responsibilities  of  its  own,  will 
recommend  the  trar»fer  of  a  like  amount 
of  money  from  its  budget  for  1961.  It 
will  recommend  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  transfer  the  appropriation  to 
this  program.  We  have,  tlierefore,  in- 
cluded all  the  items  that  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  spelled  out  for  this  ad- 
ditional coQstroction  program,  which 
covers  the  entire  United  States. 

Section  507<a)  places  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  Capehart  housing  units 
that  may  be  contracted  f<M-  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  after  July  1.  1959. 
It  will  be  recalled  tiiat  a  2t),000-unlt  lim- 
itation was  placed  in  the  bill  last  year 
to  assure  that  of  the  23,600  odd  units 
authorized  only  those  found  to  be  ab- 
solutely essential  would  be  built.     This 
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year  the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested approval  of  in  excess  of  8,500 
additional  units  and  an  increase  to  30,- 

000  the  number  of  units  to  be  contracted 
for.  The  committee  has  again  applied 
the  same  criteria  as  last  year  and  be- 
lieves an  increase  in  the  limitation  to 
25.000  units  is  sufficient. 

That  means.  Mr.  President,  that  we  did 
not  authorize,  in  effect,  the  total  number 
of  newCapehart  housing  units  requested, 
and  puts  a  ceiling  on  the  gross  amount 
of  the  entire  program  over  the  years 
that  can  be  built.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark)  has  an  in- 
quiry, I  understand,  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy.  I  should  like  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  page  42  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  deals  with  the  request  by 
the  Navy  for  400  units  of  Capehart  hous- 
ing at  the  Naval  Base  in  Philadelphia. 

1  am  not  sure  whether  all  members  of 
the  committee  know  the  history  of  this 
request. 

It  is  a  problem  with  which  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  laboring  ever 
since  the  da.vs  when  I  was  mayor,  in 
1955.  During  the  war  some  public  hous- 
ing; was  built  in  South  Philadelphia  near 
the  navy  yard.  It  is  now  occupied  en- 
tirely by  naval  persormel.  Under  the 
housing  law.  that  project  is  supposed  to 
be  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Housing  Authority  as  a  public  housing 
project.  However,  in  point  of  fact  it  i.s 
occupied  entirely  by  naval  personnel,  and 
therefore  the  city  has  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  that  project  for  400  pubUc 
housing  occupants. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  my  comment  that  the  applicants  for 
that  housing  are  stacked  as  high  as  the 
planes  on  a  foggy  day  over  Washington 
National  Airport.  We  have  been  nego- 
tiating for  years  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  move  these  people,  so  that  the 
city  can  get  control  of  the  project  and 
move  people  in  there  who  cannot  find 
anything    Ise. 

We  have  been  trying  to  persuade  the 
Navy  to  go  in  for  Capehart  housing,  to 
be  built  on  a  site  quite  close  to  the  naval 
hospital,  adjacent  to  the  navy  yard 
They  have  been  resistant  to  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Finally,  on  the  10th  of  May,  our  pray- 
ers and  protestations  took  effect.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sent  to 
Representative  Barrett  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navt. 
Wasnington,  DC.  May  10,  I960. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  A  Barrett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^hington,  DC. 

Deak  Mk.  Barkett:  Thla  is  In  fiirther  re- 
ply to  your  letters  of  January  15,  1960,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Thomas  S  Gates, 
Jr  ,  and  the  Honorable  WtlUam  B.  Franke. 
My  letter  of  January  29.  1960.  promised  that 
you  would  be  advised  of  the  plans  to  cope 
with  the  hou&lng  problem  for  naval  person - 
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nel    In    the    PhUadelphla    area    when    siich 
plans   had   been    formulated. 

Please  be  advised  that  a  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  400-unlt  Capehart  housing 
project  for  enlisted  personnel  In  Philadelphia 
has  been  approved  by  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  Is 
proposed  that  the  project  will  be  built  near 
the  naval  hospital  on  land  to  be  acquired 
from  private  owners.  This  matter  Is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

If  I   can  be   of  any   further  assistance   to 
you  In  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

P.  A  Bant«, 
Under  Secretary  o/  the  Navy. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Navy 
has  now  persuaded  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bucket — and  I  interpolate  to  say  that 
must  have  been  quite  a  job — to  agree  to 
the  authorization  of  400  units  of  Cape- 
hart housing  on  this  land,  which  is  just 
sitting  there,  ready  to  be  used,  next  to 
the  naval  hospital. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been 
perhaps  a  bttle  bit  too  aggressive  in  urg- 
ing the  committee  to  follow  up  this 
matter  I  was  therefore  quite  disap- 
jxiinted  to  find  that  even  tliough  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  finally  been  per- 
suaded of  the  justness  of  the  claim  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the 
Navy  Dep>artment  was  satisfied  some 
time  ago,  these  units  were  not  author- 
ized, and  we  were  relegated  to  section 
810  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  ap- 
pears from  the  report  on  page  42.  The 
reference  to  section  810  is  on  page  63 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, honestly,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  the  job  done  under  section  810  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  because  the 
rents  are  not  good  enough  to  persuade 
private  capital  to  go  in  there  and  build 
this  housing  The  naval  people  are 
actually  squatters  on  the  property  which 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  ought  to  have. 

I  appreciate  that  this  is  a  kind  of  last- 
minute  request,  and  I  actually  hesitate 
to  make  it.  However,  I  know  how 
strongly  my  constituents  in  Philadelphia 
feel  about  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi ever  had  the  distingtiished  Mayor 
Dilworth  of  Philadelphia  on  his  back, 
trying  to  get  him  to  do  something,  he 
would  know  how  strongly  I  feel  about 
it.  I  wonder,  therefore,  if  I  could  pos- 
sibly persuade  the  Senator  to  accept  an 
amendment  on  page  90,  after  line  25,  to 
insert  the  400  units  for  the  naval  base 
in  Philadelphia.  Before  he  answei^s.  I 
should  hke  to  say  to  him  that  we  n»lly 
have  made  survey  after  survey  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  rental  housing  is  not 
available,  anjrwhere  near  where  these 
naval  p>ersonnel  have  to  go  to  work,  at 
rents  which  their  naval  pay  will  permit 
them  to  take  care  of. 

I  make  this  plea  to  the  Senator  and 
throw  myself  on  his  mercy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Ptmn- 
sylvania.  He  has  a  problem  there,  and 
undoubtedly  the  Navy  has,  too.  This 
matter  came  in  very  late,  and  we  were 
met,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  ex- 
amination with  the  fact  that  we  would 
have  to  spend,  as  we  understood,  $540,000 
at  the  very  outset  for  land  upon  which 
to  build  these  Capehart  houses.     That  is 


$18,000  per  acre.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  Navy  had  the  authority  to  buy  the 
land,  but  had  not  requested  it,  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  can  recall,  at 
least,  within  the  last  few  years  to  take 
care  of  this  situation. 

We  treated  the  situation  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  in  the  same  way  with  reference  to 
their  requests  for  500  xmits,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  under  section  810  it  might 
be  taken  care  of.  We  thought  it  might 
be  a  better  plan  to  try  it  out  under  sec- 
tion 810  and  see  whether  it  would  work. 
These  simis  are  running  into  enormous 
figures  on  the  Capehart  housing. 

We  hear  talk  about  its  being  $16,500 
a  unit.  That  is  just  for  the  walls  and 
the  roof  and  the  Interior  walls  and  floors, 
more  or  less.  That  does  not  Include  the 
land  aroimd  the  house  It  does  not  in- 
clude anything  beyond  the  5-foot  line. 
Loose  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
rental  allowance  made  to  these  military 
men  will  pay  for  the  housing  are  not 
true.  They  have  no  regard  for  the  $60 
or  $70  a  month  for  repair  and  mainte- 
nance and  the  upkeep  cost  which  must 
be  provided,  and  various  items  of  that 
kind. 

We  are  convinced  that  somebody  will 
have  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  and  make 
a  new  start  with  reference  to  the  hous- 
ing. 

These  requests  came  in  late,  said  we 
put  them  in  the  program  imder  section 
810.  We  beUeve  it  will  work  out,  al- 
though we  are  not  sure  it  will.  How- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  tried,  and  very  thor- 
oughly gone  into.  It  would  certainly 
hav^  a  very  high  rating  next  year  if 
something  could  not  be  done  and  we  were 
satisfied  that  they  tried. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  first  place,  I  un- 
derstand the  very  heavy  responsibilities 
which  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippi  must 
bear  in  this  regard.  Quite  often  he  can- 
not do  for  his  friends  what  he  would  like 
to  do.  Therefore,  I  imderstand  ftilly 
what  he  has  just  said  he  has  to  do  in 
accordance  with  his  public  duty. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  point  out  that 
there  was  before  the  committee  a  joint 
statement  by  my  colleague  from  Pemi- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  me.  which  be- 
gins on  page  623  of  the  printed  hearings 
and  continues  over  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  page. 

Mr.  President,  I  slA  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  transmitted 
a  letter  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
requesting  that  the  military  construction 
bUl  be  amended  to  provide  400  units  of  Cape- 
hart housing  for  the  4th  Naval  District, 
with  headquarters  In  Philadelphia. 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  the  conimlttee  the 
urgent  necessity  of  approval  of  this  author- 
ization at  this  time. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  663  famUles 
of  Navy  enlisted  personnel  living  in  a  project 
In  Philadelphia  known  as  Paasyunk  Homes, 
which  was  constructed  In  1941 ,  and  has  been 
occupied  by  Navy  personnel  since  that  time. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  Paasynnk  Homes  automatically  reverted 
to  the  PhUadelphla  Housing  Authority  for 
low-Income   public    housing    on    January    1, 
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I960.  In  the  1969  session  of  Congress,  be- 
cause no  Capehsxt  housing  had  then  been 
approved  by  Congress  to  provide  for  these 
Navy  families  the  deadline  for  the  reversion 
of  Passyunlc  Homes  was  extended  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1902. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  and  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  made  it  clear 
to  the  Navy  Department  and  Defense  Deptirt- 
ment  that  the  extension  could  not  be  re- 
newed beyond  1962,  and  that  the  Defense 
Department  would  have  to  make  other  pro- 
visions for  these  families  prior  to  February 
1,   1962. 

The  Navy  Department  and  Department  of 
Defense  have  meanwhile  explored  other  al- 
ternatives for  providing  housing  for  these 
families  and  has  found  none  to  be  feasible. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  posslblllt,'  of  using 
section  810  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  dem- 
onstrates that  such  housing  wouM  coet  $30 
per  room  per  month,  which  Is  far  beyond  the 
Income  capacity  of  the  Navy  personnel 
presently  occupying  Passyunk  Homes. 

Other  alternatives  Investigated  Ijut  found 
to  be  unfeasible  were  the  extenslDn  of  the 
present  authority  to  Inlease  housing  for  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  tactlca.;  Installa- 
tions, to  nontactlcai  Installations,  and  the 
modification  of  existing  authorities  to  permit 
Institution  of  special  station  allowances  In 
high-rent  areas. 

Surveys  completed  by  the  4  th  Naval 
District,  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority, 
and  the  office  of  development  coordinator  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  later  verified 
by  special  study  teams  of  the  Navy  and  De- 
fense Departments,  demonstrate  that  there  Is 
no  rental  housing  In  Philadelphia  to  meet 
Navy  requirements. 

At  the  present  time  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia has  a  shortage  of  5.000  publl:  housing 
units  for  low-income  families.  Tho  stepped- 
up  pace  of  Federal  highway  construction  and 
urban  renewal  will  increase  this  gap  con- 
siderably by  1962.  The  city  of  Philadelphia, 
therefore,  cannot  agree  to  any  extension  of 
the  deadline  for  Passyunk  Homes  beyond  the 
present  date 

Because  of  the  Income  limitation  for  public 
housing  625  of  the  663  Navy  families  occupy- 
ing Passyunk  Homes  will  be  required  to  va- 
cate on  February  1.  1962. 

Unless  the  additional  units  of  Capehart 
housing  are  authorized  now  these  625  Navy 
families  face  sure  eviction  by  February  1. 
1962.  with  no  other  form  of  housing  within 
their  income  limits  open  to  them. 

Diirlng  ••he  fiscal  year  1959  the  Navy  re- 
cruiting station  in  Philadelphia  enlisted  a 
total  of  4.390  Individuals  for  naval  service. 
The  effect  on  recruitment  In  Philadelphia  and 
the  serious  damage  to  efficiency  ar.d  morale 
to  Navy  personnel  stationed  In  Philadelphia 
if  adequate  housing  within  their  means  is 
not  provided  Is  self-evident. 

There  Is  presently  a  site  available  within 
easy  commuting  distance  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  In  the  development  of  which  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  willing  to  cooperate  by 
bringing  it  under  Its  redevelopment  program, 
thus  providing  it  with  adequate  community 
services  and  sound  city  planning.  This  site 
cannot  be  withheld  from  subdivision  for  very 
much  longer,  however. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  think 
we  make  a  pretty  conclusive  case  that 
section  810  will  not  work.  I  may  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, in  all  good  humor,  that,  with  some 
regret,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  v/hat  will 
happen:  We  will  not  get  section  810 
housing.  The  land  which  is  now  be- 
ing sought  avidly  by  speculative  build- 
ers next  to  the  naval  hospital  will  be 
taken  off  the  market,  and  housing  far  too 
expensive  for  the  naval  personnel  to  oc- 
cupy will  be  built  there.    The  city  of 


Philadelphia  will  reluctantly  have  to 
kiek  the  naval  personnel  out  of  there  by 
February  1962.  and  the  loser  will  not  be 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  it  will  be  the 
UB.  Navy.  This  I  deeply  deplore. 
However,  I  believe  the  city  of  Phila- 
dedphia  has  exercised  extraordinary 
patience  in  putting  up  with  this  situa- 
tion so  long  as  it  has. 

While  I  thoroughly  understand  the 
paint  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, I  believe  it  is  only  appropriate, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  to  advise 
him  of  what,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the 
result  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
committee  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bantz. 
wiriting  to  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  May  10.  re- 
quested 400  units  of  Cap)ehart  housing. 
That  letter  was  not  printed  in  the  hear- 
ings,  but  I  have  just  placed  it  in  the 

RICORD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  valu- 
able contribution.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  action  of  the 
committee  was  not  hastily  taken,  as  I 
am  certain  he  knows.  We  have  great 
concern  for  the  problem  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  or  the  problem  in  any  other 
cits.',  for  that  matter.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  Government  is  certainly  con- 
fronted with  a  big  problem  as  to  whether 
it  shall  build  expensive  houses  on  ex- 
pensive pieces  of  real  estate  in  the  large 
citiies  of  the  Nation.  Many  of  those 
houses  certainly  will  not  be  built  until  a 
re»l  survey  has  been  made  as  to  the 
number  required,  a  determination  made 
as  to  whether  they  cannot  be  built  in 
areas  where  real  estate  is  not  so  expen- 
sive, and  it  can  be  ascertained  whether 
provision  cannot  be  made  for  even  more 
than  400  units,  if  they  are  essential. 

Fo  the  commmittee  will  take  these 
matters  into  consideration  when  the 
question  comes  up  again,  as  I  am  certain 
it  will. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  simply  wish  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  surveys  of  the  situation 
have  been  made  until  they  are  running 
out  of  the  wood.  I  believe  the  facts  have 
be«n  fully  established.  However.  I  know 
fuU  well  that  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  unwilling  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  point  in  my  offering  it. 
I  simply  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  had  it  here,  ready  to  present  it,  if  I  had 
been  able  to  persuade  the  Senator  of  the 
juatice  of  our  cause. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  cause  is  in  bet- 
ter hands  than  when  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  vigorous  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania,  who  always  knows  his  facts,  and  is 
really  helpful  in  getting  at  the  very 
heart  of  a  problem.  We  certainly  will 
continue  to  give  his  problem — and  it  is  a 
real  one — our  utmost  attention,  and  will 
try  to  do  something  affirmative  which 
will  meet  the  situation.  I  especially 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  attitude  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from    Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  E>resident,  I  have 
a  very  few  more  remarks,  which  I  think 
will  cover  the  high  points  of  the  bill.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  concerned  about  a  matter  in 
the  bill  and  has  compelling  reasons  for 


being  off  the  floor  later  in  the  afternoon. 
If  it  is  agreeable  with  other  Senators, 
I  hope  we  may  consider  his  Item  next 

Section  507<ai  places  a  limitation  of 
$19,800  on  the  amount  that  may  be  spent 
for  a  single  Capehart  housing  unit.  The 
General  Accounting  OflBce  reported  that 
instances  have  been  discovered  by  law 
for  appropriated  fund  housing  in  build- 
ing Capehart  units  for  general  officers. 
Since  Capehart  housing  must  be  con- 
structed for  an  average  of  $16,000  per 
unit — within  the  5-foot  line — it  can  be 
seen  that  these  more  expensive  units 
can  be  built  only  by  a  sacrifice  in  the 
si7,e  of  units  for  lower  grade  personnel. 
Therefore,  the  limit  was  put  upon  the 
top  amount  which  could  be  spent  for  a 
single  housing  unit.  If  units  which  cost 
more  than  that  amount  are  absolutely 
essential,  the  overflow  beyond  the  $19,- 
800  can  be  obtained  by  appropriated 
funds. 

Section  510  will  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  use  rental  proceeds  from 
rental  quarters  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  military  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  such  housing.  This  particu- 
larly applies  to  certain  Lanham  Act 
housing  which  the  military  is  inclined 
to  destroy  as  maintenance  costs  are 
higher  than  would  be  on  more  modern 
type  sti-uctures.  It  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee,  however, 
that  some  of  this  type  housing  is  still 
useful  and  better  than  some  that  may 
be  obtained  on  the  economy.  It  is  felt 
that  this  provision  will  act  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  military  commanders  to  re- 
tain such  housing  rather  than  have  it 
torn  down  and  request  new  housing 
units. 

I  have  attempted  to  analyze  briefly 
the  highlights  of  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  for  fl.scal  year 
1961,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  First.  I  wish 
to  thank  and  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  the  excellent  service 
he  has  rendered  in  the  preparation  of 
this  and  all  other  bills.  He  renders,  the 
year  round,  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
mittee in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  formerly  served  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and  his 
work  was  outstanding. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  are  deeply  appreciated. 

I  reciprocate  by  saying  that  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  under  his  leadership 
on  this  and  other  bills  while  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  shall 
say  more  on  this  later.  I  rose  at  this 
time  because  I  wanted  particularly  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  point  which  the 
Senator  was  making  in  respect  to  the 
limitation  in  the  bill  upon  the  Capehart 
housing  units  which  would  be  designed 
for  officers. 

CAPEHART   OfTICERS   QUAKTERS 

I  think  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  realize  that  in 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  Capehart 
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housing  program,  the  armed  services 
were  using  as  an  average  figure  per  unit 
one  which  could  mean  considerably  less 
than  the  average  for  lower  grade  officer 
and  servicemen's  imits,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  average  for  the  higher 
grade  officers.  It  Is  not  that  the  higher 
grade  officers  are  not  entitled  to  housing 
which  is  larger  and  designed  for  enter- 
taining, and  in  keeping  with  responsibil- 
ities, but  the  Caf)ehart  and  Wherry 
housing  programs  were  primarily  in- 
tended to  provide  the  maximum  housing 
accommodations  for  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  and  yet  stay  within  an 
average  cost  figure  that  would  permit 
rentals  the  servicemen  could  pay. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  when  I 
visited  one  base  and  saw  the  housing 
there  called  Capehart  housing  It  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  exquisitely  ap- 
pointed officers'  quarters  I  had  ever  vis- 
ited. Yet  it  was  Capehart  housing  That 
was  a  surprise  to  me.  becau.se  the  Cap>e- 
hart  housing  I  had  visited  before  had  a 
uniform  quality,  with  the  average  cost 
limit  used  to  benefit  all  the  officers  and 
personnel  who.se  families  it  served. 

The  committee  was  told,  as  I  recall, 
that  some  of  the  units  now  aie  costing 
as  much  as  $35,000,  $36,000.  or  $37,000 
per  unit,  plus  the  utilities  and  the  land 
which  were  provided  in  the  project  This 
was  not  only  above  the  average  per- 
mitted but  exceeded  the  limitation  which 
would  have  been  applicable  had  the 
housing  been  built  directly  as  military 
housing.  It  seemed  to  the  committee  to 
be  inconsistent  with  prior  presentations 
on  the  purpose  of  these  projects  that 
\  certain  units  could  he  selected  which 
would  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  cost  of  units,  and  more  than 
\  could  have  been  expended  if  the  houses 
!  had  been  provided  by  direct  aporopria- 
tion  for  standard  military  housing 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  commit- 
tee placed  a  limitation  of  $19,800  upon 
any  individual  unit  within  Capehart 
projects.  Of  cour.se,  $19,800  is  above  the 
average  permitted  for  Capehart  units, 
but  that  amount  will  p>eimit  some  leeway. 
If  it  is  felt  on  any  particular  station 
'  that  even  better  appointed  quarters 
should  be  provided  for  general  officers  or 
post  commanders  the  committee  thinks 
that  they  should  be  justified  and  pre- 
sented for  building  with  appropriated 
funds. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  the 
one  who  really  brought  out  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  particular  proposition.  He 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  It.  I  have 
ventured  to  interrupt  him  at  this  point 
because  I  thought  his  efforts  and  the 
action  taken  deserve  some  emphasis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  very  much,  indeed. 

We  really  found  the  practices  outlined 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  be 
evasive  of  the  intent  of  the  law;  and 
such  practices  take  a  rather  heavy  toll  of 
the  confidence  we  can  give  to  this  pro- 
pram  and  to  other  programs.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  such  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  who  is  a 


very  able  meml)er  of  our  subcomjnittee, 
and  makes  excellent  contributions  to  its 
work. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee are  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  StennisI  for  his 
very  able  leadership. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  decisions  in  each 
and  every  instance  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill — as  has  been  tine  in  the 
pa.st — have,  almost  without  exception, 
been  unanimous  ones:  and  great  credit 
must  go  to  the  chairman  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  hsuidled  the  bill. 

I  al.so  wish  to  state  that  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  former  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI,  has  distin- 
guished himself  this  year,  as  he  has  in 
the  past,  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  and  by  the  fine  way  in 
which  he  has  participated  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  biU. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  President.  It  is  not  possible  for  a 
subcommittee  or  a  committee  to  do  a 
good  job  without  able  support  by  the 
staff  technicians  and  staff  members,  who 
must  be  responsible  for  all  the  details. 
They  have  the  further  responsibility  of 
pointing  out  the  areas  of  special  con- 
cern. Mr.  President,  without  the  in- 
valuable counsel,  advice,  and  assistance 
of  the  able  staff  members,  we  could  not 
do  a  proper  job. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  Gordon  Nease,  the  staff  director  for 
the  subcommittee,  who  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  his  assistant.  Mrs.  Edith 
Johnson.  They  have  done  a  wonderful 
job.  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  contri- 
butions they  have  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  speaks  in 
great  detail  about  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  There  is  little  that  I  can  add. 
by  way  of  any  statement  here  on  the 
floor,  in  further  explanation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

As  has  been  true  in  the  past.  I  believe 
the  bill  represents  the  muscle  we  need  in 
order  to  maintain  a  firm  military  posture. 

We  have  attempted  to  cut  out  the 
"fat,  "  wherever  we  could  find  any. 

The  bill  is  a  good  one.  It  meets  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  security  position 
of  our  Government,  as  presented  to  u.i. 

I  can  make  only  one  concluding  state- 
ment, Mr.  President  and  it  relates  to  the 
subject  of  air  defense.  Air  defense  has 
been  a  subject  of  continuing  concern  to 
our  subcommittee,  over  the  past  several 
years.  I  believe  we  have  established  a 
good  record  in  this  regard.  Our  main 
problem  has  been  to  obtain  from  the  De- 
fense Department  some  statements  of 
long-range  objectives  in  the  area  of  air 
defense.  In  that  regard,  we  have  had 
great  difficulty,  because  of  constant 
changes  which  have  been  made. 

This  year  we  had  the  problem  all  over 
again:  as  we  were  about  to  approve  an 
air-defense  program,  it  was  revised  "in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,"  so  to  speak. 

In  this  bill,  and  in  the  report,  in  par- 
ticular, to  which  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  have 


tried  to  point  out  the  problem,  the  situa- 
tion we  must  face,  and  the  things  which 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  provide  an 
adequate  air  defense. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  highest  respects  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr  StenkisI, 
for  the  line  way  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  difficult  matter.  As  he  has  done  in 
other  matters,  he  has  approached  this 
task  with  his  unique  judicial  ability.  He 
has  been  fair,  objective,  and  understand- 
ing. 

I  believe  we  have  before  us  a  good  bill 
chiefly  because  he  has  done  an  out- 
standingly fine  job. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  espe- 
cially thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  remarks  on  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  am  pyarticularly  aprecia- 
tive  of  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  EL- 
LENDER.  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  and 
other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  yield  to  other  Sen- 
ators, for  statements  on  the  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  amendments,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Virgima  has 
an  amendment  which  can  be  presented 
in  a  brief  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  STENNIS.  But.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  I  should  speak  in  my  own 
time;  I  desire  to  discuss  the  bill  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
expect  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  speak  in  his  own  time. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  ask  a  question  at  this 
time. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
total  amount  authorized  by  the  bill  is 
$1,184,865,000.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  any  coimter- 
part  funds  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  facilities  which  now  are  being 
authorized? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  year  there  is  a 
new  policy  in  reference  to  the  local  cur- 
rencies or  the  so-called  counterpart 
funds.  I  imagine  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  uses  the  term  in  an  inclusive 
way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  new  policy  is  that 
we  authorize  the  funds  to  be  used  to  buy 
that  currency  or  to  pay  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  or  whatever  agency 
may  be  involved,  the  dollars.  But  we  nail 
it  down,  so  that  any  dollars  authorized 
cannot  be  spent  if  counterpart  funds  or 
other  local  funds  are  available. 

Mr.  EH^LENDER.  So  this  part  of  the 
funds  will  be  purchased  from  the  Treas- 
ury or  from  whoever  owns  them ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  ask  about 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  about  to  refer  to 
another  item? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  I  wish  to  ask  about 
an  item  which  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  item  which  has  been 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  this  point.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  expected  to  mention  the  counter- 
part funds,  insofar  as  housing  overseas 
is  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  comment  which  already 
has  been  made.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  section  511  of  the  bill,  on  pages  122 
and  123.  reading  sls  follows: 

9ec.  511.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  at  least  75  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  family  housing  project 
or  community  facility  hereafter  constructed 
or  acquired  In  any  foreign  country  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  military  de- 
partment shall  be  paid  for  from  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  by  the  Commodity  CTredlt 
Corjwratlon  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  TVade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  except  that  the  fol- 
lowing projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  not  be  8ubJ«ct  to  this  requirement 

Then  there  follow,  in  the  next  five  or 
six  lines,  the  few  excepted  housing  proj- 
ects. They  are  given  an  exception,  be- 
cause we  were  advised  that  adequate 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  were  not 
available  in  those  particular  countries. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  ones 
specifically  excepted,  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  any  other  housing  project 
or  community  facility  to  be  constructed 
will  have  to  be  paid  through  use  of  for- 
eign currencies,  the  so-called  counter- 
part funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  had  in  mind 
during  our  earlier  discussion  was  to  find 
out  if  these  counterpart  funds  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  simount  authorized 
in  the  bill.  Am  I  clear  in  understanding 
that,  in  the  event  counterpart  funds  are 
used  in  foreign  countries  for  military 
construction,  some  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  would  h*i  used  to 
purchase  these  foreign  currencies? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  his  understand- 
ing. There  is  a  requirement  that  on 
housing  at  least  75  percent  must  be  met 
by  coimterpart  funds  except  on  a  few 
indicated  projects.  It  would  mean  at 
least  that  much  of  the  authorization 
would  be  saved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  hope  that 
other  agencies  will  follow  this  very  good 
example.  For  example,  only  a  few  days 
ago  we  authorized  foreign  aid  spending 
to  the  tune  of  $4,175  million.  But,  in 
addition  to  that,  we  have  Public  Law 
480  funds  that  can  be  used  for  foreign 
aid  functions  that  will  aggregate  some 
$540  million.  Other  funds  can  also  be 
drawn  under  title  II  of  the  act.  So.  it 
is  possible  that  instead  of  our  Govern- 
ment spending  $4,175  million  for  foreign 
aid — the  amount  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress— we  could  spend  a  great  deal  more. 
I  wanted  to  make  certain  that  in  the 
case     of    military    construction     there 


would  not  be  any  extra  fimds  for  this 
purpose  in  addition  to  the  actual  money 
authorized. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  me 
make  one  additional  comment.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recalls,  of 
course,  that  it  was  back  in  1954  when 
this  particular  subcommittee  first  wrote 
into  legislation  the  possibility  of  using 
counterpart  funds  for  the  construction 
of  military  housing  or  military  facilities 
overseas.  We  have  sought  to  make  that 
practice  as  effective  as  possible  in  the 
years  that  have  followed. 

With  respect  to  the  point  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  brought 
up — and  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  point — I 
wish  to  say  this  committee  is  so  eager  to 
have  the  dollar  signs  reduced  by  the 
utilization  of  foreign  currency  funds 
ttat.  during  the  hearings,  we  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  military  services  the 
possibility  of  using  counterpart  funds 
from  a  second  or  third  country  when 
counterpart  funds  were  not  available  in 
the  country  where  the  installation  was  to 
be  built.  We  pointed  out  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  counterpart  funds  of  a 
third  country  in  order  to  provide  facili- 
ties in  country  A  or  country  B  We  tried, 
by  the  emphasis  expressed  in  the  hear- 
ings, by  the  language  in  the  report,  and 
by  the  references  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  already  alluded,  to 
maximize  the  utilization  of  counterpart 
funds  in  place  of  dollars,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  increase  the  total  dollar 
authorizations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  objective  could 
bt  accomplished  in  the  agreements  that 
are  made  between  us  and  the  receiving 
countries  of  surplus  commodities,  for 
which  purpose  we  are  able  to  use  some 
o|  the  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
more  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  on  page  67  of  the  House  bill,  on 
lines  11  to  12,  there  was  a  very  small  item 
of  $58,000  for  the  New  Orleans  Naval  Air 
Station  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  opera- 
tion facilities  and  supply  facilitie.s.  That 
item  was  provided  in  the  House  bill.  I 
notice  the  Senate  committee,  in  its  wis- 
dom, deleted  that  item.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  can  tell  me  why  the  item  was 
deleted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  could  be  mistaken  about  the 
deletion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  hope  I  am. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  memorandum  is  not 
available  on  that  item  at  the  moment 
We  shall  check  into  it,  if  I  may  answer 
the  Senator's  question  later. 

Mr   EHXENDER.    Very  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  seeks  the 
floor  now.  I  hope  he  may  make  such  re- 
marks as  he  wishes  to.  I  will  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time,  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining it  later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  first  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  some  specific  features  of 
the  bill,  and  then  to  discuss  the  general 


aspects  of  the  situations  it  applies  to 
military  construction. 

BOMARCS    IN    AIR    DCrXNSK 

First,  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
items  already  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  wish  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  language  In  the 
report  which  starts  on  page  8.  runs  over 
to  page  9.  and  onto  the  middle  of  page 
10.  relating  to  air  defense. 

I  particularly  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  table  at  page  10,  which 
gives  the  comparative  figures  for  con- 
struction, obligation,  percent  completion, 
cancellation  costs,  and  recoupments  on 
four  BOMARC  sites.  As  the  previous 
speakers  have  said,  the  air  defense  pic- 
ture is  changing.  The  Air  Force  revised 
its  requests  following  the  original  sub- 
mission, and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  revisions  are  firm 
even  as  of  today  This,  however,  seems 
necessarily  to  be  expected  under  the 
changing  concepts  of  weaix)nry. 

When  we  were  dealing  with  planes  as 
the  major  offensive  threat  against  which 
a  defense  should  be  conceived  and 
planned,  it  seemed  adequate  to  have  a 
Distant  Early  Warning  line,  a  mid-Can- 
ada line,  a  Pine  Tree  line,  and  then  a 
SAGE  system,  which  could  take  the  in- 
telligence gained  by  the  early  warning 
hnes  and  use  that  Information,  in  turn, 
to  trigger  off  a  rocket  defense  as  the  in- 
coming planes  might  get  within  the  area 
of  the  weapons. 

Interceptor  planes,  of  course,  were  the 
weapon  of  first  response  with  the  long- 
est range  an  air-to-air  system. 

Behind  them  in  the  zones  closer  to 
targets  we  had  two  tjrpes  of  rockets — 
ground-to-air  systems. 

One.  the  Nike,  with  the  Ajax  and  Her- 
cules series,  and  then  the  Bomarc.  The 
Nike  defense  was  a  point  defense  system 
The  Bomarc  was  an  area  defense  system, 
with  potential  protection  for  a  larger 
range. 

In  the  revision  of  plans  which  has  ac- 
companied the  recognition  of  a  chang- 
ing threat  from  bombers  planes  to  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  the  De- 
fense Department  recommended  the 
suspension  of  all  of  the  Bomarc  con- 
struction with  the  exception  of  that  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  I  do  not  reveal  classified  in- 
formation when  I  say  that  at  the  time, 
when  Bomarc  was  expected  to  occupy  a 
major  role  in  the  defense  plan  for  the 
continental  United  States,  some  32 
Bomarc  sites  were  once  scheduled.  By 
some  preprograming,  that  initial  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  29.  and.  by  later  steps, 
to  a  lesser  number.  The  final  number 
of  Bomarcs  in  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  Defense  Department  this  year,  was 
limited  to  those  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  largely  for  in- 
stallations the  construction  of  which  was 
substantially  completed. 

The  committee  noted,  in  the  cancel- 
lations propo-sed  under  this  revised  plan, 
that  there  were  four  sites,  listed  on 
page  10  of  the  report— Paine.  Wash.; 
Adair,  Oreg.;  Travis,  Calif.;  and  Vanden- 
berg.  Calif.— where  a  considerable  obli- 
gation   had    already    been    made,    and 


where  the  percent  of  completion  as  of 
March  31  ranged  from  25  percent  com- 
plete to  as  much  as  67  percent  complete. 

After  we  asked  for  figures  as  to  the 
costs  for  cancellation  of  the  contracts 
and  the  indemnity  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  obligated  to  pay.  and 
not^  the  possible  recoupments,  it  oc- 
curred to  members  of  the  committee  that 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  take  another 
look  at  these  Bomarc  facilities.  It  was 
difficult  for  us  to  reconcile  the  proposed 
continuation  of  the  point  defense  sys- 
tem afforded  by  Nike-Ajax  and  Nike- 
Hercules  stations,  with  their  more  limited 
range,  and  the  decision  against  comple- 
tion of  these  Bomarc  sites,  where  there 
could  only  be  a  relatively  small  recoup- 
ment if  the  construction  were  canceled 
at  this  stage. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  8  and  following, 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  explains 
the  reason  why  the  table  appears  on 
page  10  of  the  report. 

The  committee  has  directed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se,  raising  a 
question  on  the  validity  of  the  cancella- 
tion cost  figures. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  the  case  of  Adair, 
Oreg..  that  the  cancellation  cost  figure 
is  placed  at  $2,780,000.  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  obligation  figure  as  of  March  31, 
which  is  $2,673,000  The  committee  felt 
that  if  there  were  value  in  keeping  some 
Nike  sites  operational  it  might  be  worth- 
while, since  these  would  be  the  only 
Bomarc  sites  in  the  Northwest  part  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  another  look 
at  them  and  to  ask  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command, 
before  abandonment  of  the  projects. 

That  is.  if  it  is  sound  to  keep  Nike 
stations  operational,  might  it  not  be 
worthwhile  to  complete  the  Bomarc 
stations  nearest  completion  where  the 
costs  of  a  cancellation  come  close  to 
completion  costs?  At  least,  the  matter 
warrants  a  second  look  the  committee 
believes. 

DCrERRAL     OF    SHOPS     AND     COMMISSARY     ITEMS 

Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  now  to  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  the  policy  which 
the  committee  followed  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  shop  items,  commissaries, 
and  post  exchanges. 

The  committee,  to  the  besl  of  its  judg- 
ment, did  deny  requests  for  some  shop 
Items  where  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
denial  would  not  interfere  with  opera- 
tional capability  of  the  facilities.  The 
matter  was  given  special  study  by  a 
subcommittee  headed  by  a  new  member 
of  the  committee,  who.  incidentally,  is 
proving  to  be  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon  J.  It  was  the  finding 
of  the  subcommittee  that  in  each  case 
where  the  deletion  is  recommended  the 
operational  requirements  of  the  facility 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  defer- 
ment of  the  requested  item  at  this  time. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  commis- 
saries and  post  exchanges,  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  in  those  instances  where 
there  was  an  operating  commissary  or 
post  exchange,  or  where  the  dependents' 
housing  was  located  near  to  an  estab- 
lished   marketing    center,    these    items 


could  be  deferred  without  injury  to  the 
services.  At  a  time  when  items  of 
very  great  priority  and  importance  to 
the  national  defense  picture — and  I 
mean  the  changing  national  defense  pic- 
ture— are  being  denied  or  limited,  the 
committee  felt  we  ought  not  to  author- 
ize tile  spending  of  money  for  projects 
which  lack  essential  or  critical  priority. 
This  should  make  some  resources  avail- 
able for  reprogrsuning  on  items  needed 
in  the  new  military  space  picture.  That 
explains  why  some  of  the  commissary 
and  shop  items  were  deferred. 

There  is  an  additional  aspect  of  the 
housing  program  which  I  wish  to  men- 
tion briefly.  Under  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act  there  is  a  section  known  as  sec- 
tion 810.  In  the  statutory  law  today 
that  section  would  authorize  the  build- 
ing of  some  5,000  units  of  housing  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  gives  a  cer- 
tification to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration which  would  permit  insur- 
ing the  building  of  houses  which  do  not 
quite  meet  the  criteria  of  economic 
soundness  which  are  required  for  normal 
FHA  housing. 

The  committee  felt  that  some  stririgs 
should  be  put  on  that  authorization. 
We  have  previously  established  stand- 
ards for  housing  built  with  appropriated 
funds.  We  liave  previously  adopted  the 
practice  of  line  items  in  order  to  get  con- 
trol over  the  Capehart  housing  program. 
Accordmgly,  we  felt  it  was  in  order  to 
establish  the  line  item  principle  for 
houses  to  be  built  under  section  810. 
That  is  why  the  paragraphs  appear  in 
the  bill  as  they  do  on  page  120  of  the 
bill,  suspending  in  one  instance  the  au- 
thority granted  in  the  original  section 
810  and  in  the  other  instance  providing 
.specific  line  items  of  authorization  for 
about  900  housing  units  under  section 
810. 

CHANCING    PICTt'RE   OVERSEAS 

Mr.  President.  I  now  propose  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  implications  of  the  U-2 
plane  incident  upon  the  military  co.ti- 
struction  program.  In  venturing  to 
say  something  about  that  subject,  I  do 
so  because  some  parts  of  this  bill  before 
us  is  outdated  by  the  events  of  the  past 
10  days. 

First,  however,  let  me  rep)eat  in  es- 
sence what  I  have  said  in  the  Senate  in 
previous  brief  statements  on  the  U-2 
plane  incident. 

The  day  after  the  plane  was  reportt?d 
downed  in  mid-Russia.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Constan- 
tine  Brown  some  weeks  ago.  in  which  he 
warned  of  the  danger  of  war  by  accident 
or  miscalculation.  I  thought  the  inci- 
dent pointed  up  his  warning. 

The  day  after  our  State  Department 
came  forward  with  the  admission  that 
the  plane  was  on  a  mission  of  espionage. 
I  likened  the  situation  to  a  baseball  game, 
where  the  coaches  on  both  sides  seek  to 
steal  the  signals  of  their  opponents,  by 
pointing  out  that  this  does  not  deter  the 
managers  of  both  teams  from  shaking 
hands  and  sitting  down  to  work  out 
ground  rules  to  prevent  the  incidents 
from  turning  into  knockdown  and  drag- 
out  brawls. 

I  not  only  said  that  of  course  President 
Eisenhower  should  go  to  the  summit  con- 
ference, but  also  that  he  should  procee<i 


with  a  greater  awareness  on  the  part  of 
everybody  of  the  importance  of  arriving 
at  understandings  to  lessen  world  ten- 
sions. I  recalled  De  Gaulle's  wise  words 
that  in  the  better  climate  of  a  detente, 
■'objective  solutions  little  by  little  would 
come  into  view." 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  believe  that. 
In  international  matters  as  well  as  other 
relationships  of  life,  wc  move  step  by 
step.  We  make  progress  by  beginning 
with  simple  things.  Cooperation  begets 
cooperation. 

Last  summer,  when  'Vice  President 
NixoN  went  to  Russia,  I  applauded  his 
trip  as  one  of  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  our  time,  that  a  man  of  his 
ability  in  expression  could  sp>eak  by  radio 
and  television  to  the  previously  closed 
ears  behind  the  Iron  cixrtain. 

Similarly,  I  defended  the  invitation  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  visit  this  coun- 
try and  to  see  whatever  he  wanted  to 
see.  I  wanted  him  to  realize  what  Amer- 
ica is  really  like. 

I  have  supported  in  every  way  the  pro- 
posed return  visit  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  still  think 
President  Eisenhower  should  visit  Rus- 
sia, and  should  do  what  he  can  to  dispel 
the  schooled  propaganda  notion  of  the 
Russians  that  the  United  States  wants  to 
fight  Russia,  and  that  Americans  are 
dominated  by  a  bloodthirsty,  warmon- 
gering group. 

The  President  can  say  effectively  that 
we  are  not  seeking  conquest.  E>espite  the 
propaganda  made  of  the  plane  rubble 
and  the  presence  of  pilot  Powers  in  Rus- 
sia, he  can  say,  in  ways  the  Russian  peo- 
ple can  hear,  that  we  do  have  open  skies 
in  this  country,  that  here  newspapers 
publish  pictures  of  military  installations 
and  maps  of  their  locations,  and  that  al- 
though we  have  been  visited  by  spies  like 
Fuchs  and  Abel,  our  concern  is  to  guard 
against  surprise  attacks,  and  our  aim  is 
to  achieve  security  and  freedom  for  all 
people  everywhere. 

Only  the  President  can  now  tell  our 
story  to  the  Russians  in  ways  that  will 
reach  them  effectively. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield 
Mr.  BRIDGES.     Who  is  the  Senator 
quoting? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  started 
by  quoting  from  a  previous  statement  I 
made;  otherwise  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing has  been  my  present  statement. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  speaks,  as 
he  always  performs  his  work,  ably  and 
well. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hamr>shire. 

I  turn  to  the  implications  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  for  the  militai-y  construc- 
tion bill  which  is  found  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  and  I  do  so.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  think  a  new  picture  has  arisen. 

There  is  carried  in  the  bill  something 
like  $160  million  of  authorization  for 
construction  overseas.  The  necessity, 
the  importance,  and  the  relative  priority 
of  some  of  that  construction  will  be  af- 
fected by  what  has  hapr>ened  in  the  past 
week.  It  has  made  the  bill  to  some  ex- 
tent out  of  date.    Already  revised  in  its 
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request  since  originally  submitted,  as  we 
have  previously  said,  it  is  now  out  of  date 
by  reason  of  recent  events  which  are  be- 
yond the  ability  of  anyone  to  assess  and 
revise  siccurately  at  this  time.  If  the 
committee  today  were  asked  to  revise  the 
bill  to  meet  the  changing  picture,  we 
would  not  have  the  information  at  this 
time  to  do  it.  This  is  so  because  our 
military  posture  has  been  built  around 
certain  deployments  abroad,  and  because 
the  present  situation  inevitably  will  af- 
fect the  availability  of  some  of  the  bases 
and  fields  that  have  been  developed. 

The  Impact  of  the  disclosures  in  con- 
nection with  the  U-2  plan  is  consider- 
able In  our  own  country.  We  realize 
that  there  would  be  fairly  vigorous  re- 
marks if  a  high-altitude  reconnaissance 
Russian  plane  had  taken  off  from  a  field 
in  Cuba  and  had  come  down  over  Chi- 
cago. 

Understandably  the  Impact  is  consid- 
erable in  Russia.  The  piling  of  the 
plane's  pieces  for  exhibition  in  Oorkl 
Park  is  not  calculated  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  incident.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
Intended  to  strengthen  the  hand,  I  sup- 
pose, of  Mr.  BIhrushchev  at  the  summit 
conference  and  possibly  in  positions  at 
home. 

And.  certainly  the  incident  is  not  with- 
out some  effect  in  the  countries  around 
the  world  where  we  have  spent  military 
dollars  and  constructed  airstrips,  built 
control  towers,  stationed  ships,  and  sup- 
plied troop  housing. 

News  dispatches  of  the  past  few  days 
have  told  of  Labourite  questions  in  the 
British  Parliament,  queries  In  Pakistan, 
disavowals  in  Norway,  and  reassurances 
by  Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama  of  Japan. 
I  note  tJiat  early  editions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  today  carry  the  statement 
that  Norway  has  lodged  a  formal  protest 
with  our  Ambassador  against  the  claimed 
plan  to  have  the  U-2  plane  land  in  Nor- 
way. I  believe  we  should  note  that  that 
claim  has  never  been  admitted  to  be  an 
accurate  one  but,  in  any  event,  the  alle- 
gations are  such  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Norway  has  felt  it  necessary  to  lodge 
a  formal  protest  against  any  such  use 
of  its  airfields. 

And  the  Canadian  authorities  have  felt 
obliged  to  state  that  the  two  U-2  planes 
based  in  Canada  engage  only  in  weather 
reconnaissance  and  are  not  authorized  to 
engage  In  activities  such  as  are  alleged 
In  the  case  of  the  U-2  plane  found  in 
Russia. 

These  references  suggest  the  concern 
that  is  being  felt  in  various  countries  of 
the  world  and  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  now  confronts  us. 

The  threat  by  Russia  that  any  addi- 
tional flights  into  or  over  Russia  would 
be  smashed  to  smithereens  and  that  the 
bases  from  which  they  took  off  would  be 
destroyed  naturally  brought  a  prompt 
rejoinder  from  the  United  States  that 
our  forces  would  go  to  the  prompt  de- 
fense of  any  of  our  friends. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  gives  that  suggestion  a 
second  thought  that  this  declaration  of 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  go  to  the  defense  of  any  of  our 
friends  or  allies  does  not  remove  the 
fears  that  have  been  generated  or  quench 


pdlitlcal  fires  which  can  be  fanned  by 
elements  in  some  of  those  countries  ad- 
verse to  the  government  in  power. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  Is  that  no 
country  wishes  to  become  the  first  battle- 
ground in  a  nuclear  war.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  possible  availability  or  non- 
availability of  some  of  the  fields  overseas 
will  not  be  enhanced  by  the  mere  decla- 
ration that  this  Oovemment  stands 
refidy  to  come  at  once  to  the  rescue  of 
some  country  whose  fields  are  being 
"smashed  to  smithereens "  because  no 
country  wants  to  become  the  first  battle- 
ground of  a  nuclear  war. 

Bo,  some  of  the  authorizations  in  the 
bill  for  military  construction  abroad  can- 
not be  considered  as  very  firm  today. 
It  authorizes  limited  military  housing 
for  Japan.  But  if  Japan  begins  to  define 
what  can  be  done  with,  on,  or  from  the 
bases  on  her  soil,  naturally  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  much  new  construction 
should  be  undertaken  there. 

Is  it  sound  for  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  building  of  additional  military 
housing  in  Japan  if  we  are  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  statement  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government  that  the  use  of  the 
bases  there  which  those  housing  units 
would  support  cannot  be  used  for  pur- 
poses which  are  determined  upon  by  the 
Oovemment  or  in  accord  with  what  we 
thought  was  understood  at  the  time  the 
batse  agreements  were  reached? 

The  tenure  of  the  Japanese  bases  is 
involved  in  the  ratification  of  the  new 
treaty  now  pending  in  the  Japanese 
Diet.  It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that 
the  debate  on  the  ratification  will  es- 
cape questioning  on  the  use  of  the  bases. 
The  values  to  Japan  will  be  discussed 
pro  and  con.  I  believe  that  eventually 
the  treaty  will  be  ratified  both  there  and 
here  in  the  Senate,  but  there  could  be 
some  clarification  of  its  provisions  before 
this  happens  and  this  might  take  a  little 
time. 

Debate  in  Japan  will  have  its  reper- 
cussions in  Korea,  in  the  Philippines, 
and  in  the  Ryukyrxs  group,  including 
Okinawa.  This  all  may  be  regrettable, 
but  anything  less  than  honest  appraisal 
of  the  situation  serves  neither  the  cause 
of  sound  security  planning,  nor  budget- 
ary expenditure. 

The  involvement  of  Pakistan  is  prob- 
ably more  closely  related  to  questions  of 
appropriations  for  military  support  in 
the  mutual  security  bill  than  construc- 
tion authorizations.  Yet  the  use  of  the 
airfield  at  Peshawar  and  its  facilities 
establishes  an  interest  in  decisions  that 
will  be  taken. 

Around  the  Mediterranean  the  bill 
carries  only  limited  construction  au- 
thorizations, notably  one  facility  on  the 
island  of  Crete.  That  program,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
anything  in  the  curr«it  situation. 

As  for  Morocco,  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  bill  has  had  its  reserva- 
tions with  respect  to  additional  con- 
struction there  since  1953,  and  in  re- 
ceat  years  there  has  been  a  realiza- 
tion that  we  were  gradually  phasing  out 
deployment  of  our  forces  there.  So  no 
new  construction  is  proposed  in  this  bill 
for  Morocco. 

Moving  Into  Europe,  the  situation  Is 
qutte  stable,  and  though  there  has  been 


some  lag  In  siting  rocket  stations  for 
antiaircraft  facilities  in  West  Germany, 
the  political  situation  Is  stable  and  con- 
struction authorizations  in  the  bill  are 
relatively  small.  It  is  my  personal  be- 
lief, however,  I  should  remark  In  pass- 
ing, that  the  United  States  should  not 
have  to  spend  a  single  dollar  in  military 
construction  in  West  Germany.  The 
West  German  economy  is  flourishing. 

Physical  facilities  will  remain  there 
for  German  occupancy  and  use  long 
after  our  troops  have  come  home.  The 
early  installations  were  built  by  occupa- 
tion deutsche  marks;  the  new  ones  or 
additions  and  Improvements  should  be 
financed  by  the  Germans  themselves. 
They  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
last  year  thanks  in  large  part  to  the 
$750  million  poured  into  their  economy 
by  the  250.000  Americans  there.  The 
United  States  had  a  trade  imbalance 
approaching  $4  billion. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  of  West  Germany 
is  In  part  due  to  the  $750  million  poured 
into  their  economy  by  the  quarter  mil- 
lion Americans,  civilian  and  military,  re- 
siding there. 

The  physical  works  In  Germany  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  before  us  are  not 
large,  but  if  I  had  my  way  every  dollar 
spent  on  them  would  be  bought  by 
deutsche  marks. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  understand  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion and  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  Defense  Department  be  given 
some  leeway  in  tentatively  approving  re- 
visions in  the  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  If  the  Defense  De- 
partment's continuing  review  of  pro- 
grams indicate  that  modifications  should 
be  made.  I  know  of  no  way  to  write  that 
into  statutory  form  other  than  by  the 
provisions  for  emergency  funds  and 
transfers  that  are  already  in  the  bill. 
But  recognizing  the  nature  of  this  year 
and  the  hope  of  everyone  to  avoid  spe- 
cial sessions,  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  Congress  in  January  will  not  be  too 
critical  if  some  of  the  authorizations 
carried  in  this  bill  are  not  exercised  and 
if  some  appropriations  based  hereon  may 
be  reprogramed  within  the  general  pur- 
poses that  have  been  justifled. 

Some  flexibility  is  needed  in  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  be  mlsimder- 
stood.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
establish  a  precedent  whereby  the  De- 
fense Department  could  come  In  with 
new  projects  and  claim  they  were  au- 
thorized becau.se  the  total  dollar  sign  in 
the  authorization  was  not  exceeded.  In 
fact.  In  this  bill  at  one  point  we  specifi- 
cally provide  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
expenditures  under  a  category  shall  not 
exceed  the  Individual  line  Items.  We  do 
that  because  It  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  these  expendi- 
tures that  In  the  past  few  months  a 
theoretical  5  percent  overrun  on  all 
projects,  which  it  has  been  customary 
to  allow  on  Individual  projects  if  needed, 
had  been  added  together  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  used  as  if  that  created 


an  authorization  for  an  amount  greater 
than  the  total  amount  originally  carried 
in  any  bill. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  that  is  an  un- 
sound practice.  When  the  matter  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  suggested  that  the  opinion  of 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce  be  asked 
on  this  matter  as  a  guard  against  trou- 
ble in  the  future.  And  in  this  bill  we 
have  placed  language  to  prevent  .such  an 
interpretation  on  authorizations  con- 
tained herein. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  a  review  of  the 
new  world  situation  should  indicate  that 
some  authorizations  in  the  bill  for  pro- 
posed construction  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  Air  Force  are  for  facilities 
which  might  not  become  available  for 
their  use,  they  should  not  regard  this 
bill  as  a  mandate  or  a  directive  to  pro- 
ceed to  build  them  anyway.  The  serv- 
ices should  not  use  authorizations  in  this 
bill  unless  the  facilities  when  con- 
structed are  to  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  justified  in 
the  requests  submitted 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  needed  facility 
can  be  provided  by  a  slight  change  in 
location  or  some  adaptation.  Congress 
should  be  charitable  in  approving  that 
flexibility. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
peat that  we  live  in  a  fateful  era.  Events 
overtake  pohcies.  But  man  can  still  be 
master  of  his  destiny,  under  God.  We 
have  been  given  the  greatest  means  of 
communication  the  world  has  ever  had. 

There  ought  not  to  be  mLsunderstand- 
ings  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We 
should  be  able  to  understand  them  and 
they  should  be  able  to  understand  us  if 
somehow  all  could  operate  under  the 
Golden  Rule — that  one  should  treat  an- 
other as  he  would  like  to  be  treated. 
That  is  not  a  maxim  exclusive  to  any 
one  religion.  It  is  a  code  of  conduct  that 
people  of  every  background  instmctively 
imderstand. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  in  the 
forthcoming  summit  conference  of  the 
heads  of  state  of  four  great  powers,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  common  concern  of 
all  men  for  peace  and  security  and  the 
dignity  of  man  may  triumph  over  clouds 
of  doubt  and  fear.  If  there  is  a  will  by 
all,  there  is  a  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  understands 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrd]  has  completed  two  amendments 
which  were  not  before  the  subcommittee 
and  not  before  the  full  committee,  ex- 
cept that  they  got  in  at  the  last  minute 
without  time  for  review.  Since  that  time 
the  committee  has  had  a  chance  to 
examine  them,  and  looks  with  favor  on 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  the  piu-pose  of  discussing  and  offer- 
ing the  amendments,  if  he  sees  fit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  First  I  wish 
to  Join  my  other  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  fine  work  the  Senator  from 


Mississippi  has  done  with  respect  to  this 
bill  He  has  been  very  dihgent  and  con- 
scientious. He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  Senate.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  bills  that  any  committee  has  to 
prepare,  dealiiig,  as  it  does,  with  military 
construction  authorizations. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  was  very 
deeply  impressed  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  Senator  frc«n  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  with  respect  to  the  military  situa- 
tion throughout  the  world  by  reason  of 
the  recent  U-2  incident  in  Russia,  and 
perhap>s  the  necessity  of  making  changes 
in  our  militar>'  defense  by  reason  of  this 
occurrence  and  other  things. 

The  amendment  I  desire  to  call  up  is 
identified  as  "5-12-60 — B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  proper  place 
insert  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  llrsi  sentence  of  section 
303(C)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  (37  U.S  C  253(c) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  no  transportation  of 
any  item  of  baggage  or  household  effects  of 
a  member  of  any  uniformed  service  may  be 
made  by  commercial  air  carrier  at  a  rate 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
thereof  by  other  means  unless  the  Comp- 
troller or  the  I>eputy  Comptroller  of  the 
military  department  concerned  has  certified 
that  the  military  requirements  of  that  uni- 
formed service  do  not  permit  its  transporta- 
tion by  any  other  means." 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What  is 
the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  suggestion  before  it  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  before  we  vote  on  it? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  relates  to  abuse  in  the 
use  of  commercial  airfreight  in  the  ship- 
ment overseas  of  the  household  effects  of 
uniformed  personnel  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. It  is  based  on  an  official  audit  re- 
port by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  was  drafted  by  the  Senate 
legislative  counsel,  and  approved  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  cov- 
ered an  audit  of  13  Army  and  Air  Force 
cases  in  which  it  was  found  that  com- 
mercial airline  shipments  cost  five  times 
as  much  as  the  charges  would  have  been 
for  available  and  adequate  surface  trans- 
portation. The  cost  of  these  13  ship- 
ments ranged  from  $2,700  to  $21,700 
each. 


The  total  cost  In  the  13  cases  was 
$125,470  compared  with  surface  trans- 
portation costs  which  would  have  totaled 
$22,984  if  that  means  of  transportation 
had  been  used.  In  one  case  the  ship- 
ment by  commercial  airfreight  from 
Texas  to  Pakistan  cost  $14,830,  whereas 
surface  transportation  would  have  cost 
$1,750,  and  the  shipment  would  have 
arrived  a  week  earlier. 

The  number  of  such  commercial  air- 
freight shipments  was  found  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  to  be  averaging  be- 
tween 250  and  300  a  year.  The  greatest 
frequency  wr£  found  in  shipments  for 
military  officers  ordered  to  and  from  mil- 
itary advisory  group  duty  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report 
points  out  that  under  military  regula- 
tions and  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  "household  effects  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  may  be  shipped 
without  regard  to  the  comparative  costs 
of  various  modes  of  transpwrtation,"  and 
under  present  practice  final  determina- 
tion is  most  often  made  by  local  trans- 
portation officers. 

From  these  audits,  the  Comptroller 
General  concluded  that  such  shipments 
should  be  by  less  expensive  surface 
transportation,  including  MATS,  "unless 
there  are  cogent  reasons  which  are  fully 
documented,  justifying  commercial  air 
shipment,"  and  he  recommended  that 
commercial  air  shipments  should  require 
official  approval  at  high  level  in  the  re- 
spective military  departments. 

The  amendment  I  propose  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Comptroller  General.  It 
would  simply  require  certification  by  the 
Comptroller  or  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  respective  military  departments  that 
such  items  shipped  by  commercial  air 
freight,  at  costs  higher  than  other  means 
of  transportation,  are  necessary  to  the 
military  requirements  of  the  service. 

I  think  adoption  of  the  amendment 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I 
had  hoped  the  Senator  would  submit 
his  amendment  with  the  change  of 
words  in  line  3,  page  2,  frc«n  "any  other" 
to  "less  expensive."  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  way  the  language  was  drawn,  it 
would  not  permit  the  shipment  by  com- 
mercial air  carrier  even  if  that  were  the 
cheapest  method  of  carrying  the  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  I 
modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that 
the  Ejnendment  is  very  much  in  order. 
It  is  a  needed  guard  against  the  payment 
of  excess  costs  for  a  shipment  which  is 
not  a  necessary  military  requirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BYRD  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The   question    is    on    agreeing    to    the 
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amendmeat,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Vlrvlnla  [Mr.  BYmo], 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  VirslniSk  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  an  amendment  desig- 
nated "5-12-60— C"  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  It  Is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sic.  .  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  by 
any  mlUtary  depau'tnaent  under  any  coet-re- 
Imbursement  type  contract,  as  fee  or  other- 
wise, for  payment  to  the  contractor,  as  con- 
sideration for  agreeing  to  accept  relmb\irse- 
ment  for  any  costs  of  performance  after  the 
time  reasonably  necessary  for  the  submis- 
sion of  billings  for  and  reimbursement  of 
such  costs.  In  excess  of  the  return  on  com- 
parable amounts  for  comparable  periods, 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  mar- 
ket yields  of  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  a  maturity  of  less  than 
two  years  and  current  at  the  time  such  costs 
of  performance  were  Incurred. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  likewise  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Comptroller  General. 
It  relates  to  cost-plus-fee  contracts  by 
military  departments.  It  Is  based  on  an 
ofQcial  audit  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  was  originated 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  it 
has  been  perfected  by  the  Senate  leg- 
islative counsel. 

Under  cost-plus-fee  contracts,  mili- 
tary departments  reimburse  the  con- 
tractors for  project  costs  incurred  as 
the  work  progresses.  The  fee  is  added 
as  profit.  Until  2  V^  years  ago  these  con- 
tractors were  reimbursed  for  100  percent 
of  costs  while  the  Job  was  being  done. 

In  1957,  when  we  were  scrapping  the 
statutory  debt  ceiling,  the  Air  Force 
found  Itself  $2  billion  over  the  Defense 
Department  expenditure  limit.  This  led 
to  an  expensive  practice  which  is  now 
Increasing,  although  It  was  originated — 
in  DOD  Directive  7800.8.  dated  Novem- 
ber 1,  1957 — as  an  expedient  temporarily 
to  defer  cash  expenditures. 

Under  this  practice  the  Government 
holds  up  20  percent  of  its  current  pay- 
ments for  costs  until  delivery  of  the 
end  items.  The  contractor  temporarily 
Is  required  to  finance  this  so-called  20- 
percent  withholding  pending  delivery 
when  he  Is  reimbursed  in  full. 

In  the  arrangement  the  contractor  is 
given  "additior^al  fee,"  or  profit,  as  com- 
pensation for  this  financing  service  to 
the  Government.  The  payment  is  called 
"additional  fee,"  instead  of  cost,  to  evade 
the  armed  services  procurement  regula- 
tion which  prohibits  interest  as  a  cost 
Item  under  these  contracts. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  recent 
audits,  has  found  one  case  In  which 
the  additional  fee  totaled  25  percent  a 
year  for  the  use  of  the  money  the  con- 
tractor advanced;  in  another  case  it  ran 
to  13  percent,  and  so  on. 

In  26  recently  examined  Air  Force 
contracts  additional  fees  totaled  $17.6 
million.  The  three  military  depart- 
ments have  entered  Into  hundreds  of 
these  contracts  Involving  billions  of  dol- 


lars. The  Comptroller  General  believes, 
If  the  practice  is  continued,  these  non- 
esaentlal  expenditures  will  run  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Need  for  continuing  the  practice  does 
not  now  exist.  The  auditors  found  that 
the  Government  Is  receiving  no  slgnifl- 
can  benefit.  Whitley  C.  Collins,  presi- 
dent, Northrop  Corp.,  agrees.  I  think 
the  practice  should  be  stopped  outright, 
now.  But  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing does  not  go  that  far. 

The  amendment,  which  is  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  simply  pro- 
vides that  the  additional  fees  for  this 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  the  interest  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  pay  on  the 
money  if  it  borrowed  it  for  the  same 
period.  There  is  ample  precedent  for 
such  a  provision,  and  information  as  to 
the  Treasury  rate  is  readily  available. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr. 
President,  wiU  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  giv- 
ing us  the  benefit  of  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  ferret  out  leaks  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  particularly  for  calling 
them  to  our  attention  at  this  time. 

I  was  sunazed  to  read  a  memorandum 
on  this  subject,  and  amazed  at  the  fig- 
ures which  have  been  developed  to  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  money  which,  appar- 
ently, the  Federal  Treasury  has  been 
called  upon  to  pay  as  a  sort  of  special  in- 
terest charge  on  payments  deferred,  evi- 
dently, long  beyond  the  need  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  deferment  of  the  final 
payment.  It  Is  understandable,  and 
probably  desirable,  that  the  final  pay- 
ment should  not  be  made  on  some  proj- 
ect* until  the  projects  have  been  fully 
tested  and  inspected,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  satisfied  that  it  got  what 
it  wanted.  However,  deferments  which 
ha?e  resulted  In  something  akin  to  an 
interest  charge  amounting  to  25  percent 
are  unconscionable. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  Is  very  much  In  order 
and  sliould  be  accepted  without  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Soaator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  reiterate  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said.  I  was  very  much 
impressed — in  fact,  to  a  desree 
shocked — by  the  facts  stated  in  the 
memorandum  which  supports  the 
amendment.  I  heartily  support  each  of 
the  amendments,  and  wish  also  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  VlrKlnla,  who 
haa  been  valuable  to  us  heretofore,  as  he 
is  now  with  reference  to  matters  in  this 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btud], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  complete  a  matter  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  Is  Interested  I  said 
I  would  answer  his  question  within  a 
few  minutes. 

The  Senator  inquired  about  a  small 
Item  relating  to  a  naval  base  in  LiOuisl- 


ana,  which  appears  to  have  been  strick- 
en from  the  bilL  It  really  has  not  been 
rejected  at  all.  and  Is  not  stricken  from 
the  bill,  because  upon  Inquiry  we  found 
that  included  in  this  small  amount  of 
$58,000  are  two  or  three  different  small 
items,  all  of  which  can  be  covered,  and, 
as  the  committee  understands,  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  what  are  called  minor 
construction  funds.  The  authorizations 
and  the  money  for  that  kind  of  items  are 
picked  up  out  of  leftovers.  So  It  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  include  this  mat- 
ter as  a  line  item. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  amount 
been  authorized  for  this  work? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  amount,  in 
effect,  is  authorized,  and  the  project,  in 
effect,  is  authorized.  Perhaps  the 
money  is  now  available  to  do  the  work. 
A  line  item  appropriation  will  not  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  has  In- 
cluded the  item  in  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
if  In  conference  the  House  Insists  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  language  in  the  bill 
to  cover  the  item,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  we  will  take 
care  of  the  situation.  The  Department 
of  Defense — not  the  committee — report- 
ed that  this  item  could  be  taken  care  of, 
and  would  be  taken  care  of.  otherwise. 
So  I  think  the  matter  Is  just  as  safe  as 
if  it  were  provided  for  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  purpose  of  the  item  of  $5,619.- 

000  for  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  primary  Item  in 
that  connection  is  the  waterworks  .sys- 
tem there,  which  has  been  a  problem  for 
some  time.  Wltliout  refre.shlng  my  rec- 
ollection on  this  matter.  I  recall  that 
this  Item  Is  for  the  last  so-called  incre- 
ment of  a  rather  extensive  Improvement 
program  which  has  been  going  on.  At 
one  time,  consideration  was  given  to 
building  it  into  a  major  base  In  the 
Atlantic.  The  item  also  involves  the 
ta\xiway  and  extension  of  the  runway 
there,  so  as  to  take  care  of  jetplanes. 
A  3,000-foot  extension  of  the  runway  is 
included  in  this  item. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  details 
are  not  satisfied,  can  the  Senator  from 
MLsslsslppl  tell  us  what  are  the  line  items 
forthc  $5,619,000? 

Mr  STENNIS.  This  is  for  a  continua- 
tion of  a  prior  authorization  which 
otherwise   would   lapse — and  which,   as 

1  have  said  before,  was  for  the  building 
up  of  a  major  Installation. 

I  shall  read  the  Navy's  comment  on 
the  item: 

This  covers  the  construction  of  a  3  000- 
foot  extension  to  the  runway  and  taxlway  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Ouantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  This  construction  has  been  delayed 
because  there  were  Insufficient  appropriations 
available  to  cover  the  entire  ft«cal  year  1969 
Navy  construction  program,  and  this  Item 
was  not  contained  In  the  fiscal  year  1980 
funding  program  approved  by  the  Congress. 


To  state  the  matter  in  a  different  way, 
this  is  an  old  authorization,  which  n.  ere- 
ly  is  being  brought  fori^ard  In  order  to 
avoid  having  it  automatically  lapse  un- 
der general  law.  The  matter  was  slcipped 
in  the  1959  appropriation  bill.  It  was 
eligible  for  construction,  but  insufficient 
funds  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  item  were 
appropriated.  And  it  was  omitted  in  the 
1960  appropriation  bilL  This  item  will 
renew  the  authorization. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  point 
which  concerns  me — and  pcrliaps  others 
may  also  be  concerned  about  it — is  the 
lack  of  security  for  the  United  States  in 
repard  to  that  base,  to  begin  with.  We 
know  that  the  Communists  are  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  Cuban  Government. 
Some  persons  think  Fidel  Castro  himself 
is  a  CommunL<;t.  I  wonder  whether  we 
are  justified  in  spending  $5,619,000  in  a 
land  where,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  are 
now  being  told  to  leave. 

I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
noted  in  today's  newspapers  that  mobs 
are  shouting  that  the  U.S.  forces  should 
leave  Cuba. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes ;  and  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  the  Senator 
from  Lousiana  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  I  am  glad  to  discuss  it.  But  I  believe 
we  should  authorize  this  program,  at 
least,  so  it  will  be  available  if  the  situa- 
tion there  clears  up.  It  seems  that  the 
President  has  adopted  an  attitude  of 
"w£ut  and  see.  "  Sometimes  we  get  a 
little  impatient  with  that. 

But  I  approve  of  the  idea  of  renewing 
this  old  authorization;  and  I  think  we 
are  safe  in  doing  so. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
this  illustrates  what  I  was  trying  to  snv 
a  little  while  ago:  namely,  that  recent 
events  are  changing  the  picture  some- 
what. I  think  the  situation  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  directed 
attention  might  well  be  included  within 
that  k'eneral  description  of  the  projects 
in  regard  to  which  I  suKBcsted  that  a 
degree  of  flexibility  should  be  consid- 
ered—in other  words,  that  the  Depart- 
ment sliould  not  consider  these  auihorl- 
ratlons  as  mandatory  projects,  but 
should  be  e.xpccted  to  assess  the  situation 
and  be  sure  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
Kct  our  moneys  worth  for  what  !.*> 
autliorlEed  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
some  of  us  feel  that  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  Is  not  dumonstratin^ 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  but,  in 
fact.  Is  demonstrating  outright  hostility 
for  the  United  States,  we  might  Just  be 
building  the  Commumsts  a  good  base  and 
runways  which  eventually  could  be  used 
by  unfriendly  planes  against  the  United 
States. 

I  know  the  Department  usually  pre- 
pares Its  budget  about  1  year  In  advance, 
and  then  sends  it  to  the  Navy,  and  then 
it  goes  back  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  then  It  goes  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  So  the  chances  are  that 
this  item  was  probably  included  by  the 
Navy  as  long  as  1  year  ago  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  was  getting  sdong  very 
well  with  Cuba. 


I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  a  second 
reason  why  we  should  give  second 
thought  to  this  item  for  Guantanamo 
Bay  is  that  to  some  degree  It  is  a  make- 
work  p'-oject  for  the  emplo^Tnent  of  a 
large  number  of  unemployed  workers 
who  were  displeased  by  Castro,  by  one 
means  or  another,  by  requiring  Ameri- 
can firms  there  to  shut  down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
remarks  are  \  ery  timely.  I  did  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  the  program  should  be 
proceeded  with.  I  understand  it  is  not 
even  included  in  the  appropriation  bill 
this  year.  This  is  just  a  matter  of 
bringing  forward  an  old  authorization. 
So  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  m  the  Army  section  of 
the  bill  there  is  an  item  which  requires 
special  explanation.  I  think,  because  it 
mvolves  a  change.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  lUmois  IMr.  Douglas] 
will  offer  an  amendment  in  connection 
with  it. 

It  is  a  request  by  the  Army  for  a  con- 
struction fund  of  $3,314,000  for  con- 
struction at  Natick,  Mass..  of  the  facili- 
ties to  house  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute;  and  $720,000  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  movement  of  equipment 
and  the  making  of  mmor  modifications 
at  the  new  location.  That  matter  is  m- 
cluded  in  the  budget:  and  the  Army's 
request  was  taken  up,  and  a  case  for  it 
was  made  by  the  Army;  namely,  to  move 
this  entire  experiment  and  research  m- 
stallation  and  all  the  mcidental  activi- 
ties in  regard  to  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  research  program  from  what  Is 
called  the  Chicago  Administration  Cen- 
ter, In  Chicago,  HI.,  to  Natick,  Mass. 
All  of  it  is  handled  by  the  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Engineering  Command,  a 
unit  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the 
Army,  which  has  been  In  operation  for 
several  years. 

As  I  have  said,  the  amount  Involved 
for  the  construction  program  Is  $3,314,- 
000. 

Their  estimate  was  that  It  would  re- 
duce the  annual  operating  cost  of  the 
Army  by  an  estimated  $1,297,000  an- 
nually, which  at  that  rate  would  amor- 
tize the  one-time  cost  of  this  operation 
In  3*10  years.  They  claim  it  would  en- 
hance the  overall  Army  operational  ef- 
ficiency in  connection  with  the  work 
being  carried  on. 

With  all  deference  to  the  structure 
at  Chlcapo,  it  seems  that  the  large  Chi- 
cago Administration  Center  building 
tliere  is  used  for  military  activities.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  this  activity 
there — so  the  Army  says  It  has  found- 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency.  Insofar  as  the 
proper  use  of  funds,  and  so  forth,  is 
concerned. 

We  heard  some  very  fine  statements 
about  the  matter,  and  it  was  fully  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  gentlemen 
from  Chicago  who  really  knew  the  sub- 
ject: and  we  also  received  testimony 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Douglas  1  and  also  an  additional  state- 
ment by  him,  as  I  recall. 

The  committee  considered  all  those 
matters,  but  decided  that  a  case  In  favor 
of  the  proposed  change  had  been  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
keep  the  fioor;  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  at  this  time  I  may  yield  to  the 
Seimtor  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas],  if 
he  wishes  to  submit  amendments,  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  read;  and  I  also 
£isk  that  the  pages  distribute  copies  of 
the  amendments  to  the  desks  of  all 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clkrk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  72.  beginning  with  line  3,  to  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  5. 

On  page  113.  line  3.  to  strike  out  "$79- 
552.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$75.- 
924.000." 

On  page  113,  line  6,  to  strike  out 
"$147,482. OOO"  and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof 
"$143,854,000" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  the  courtesy  which  he  showed  m  per- 
mitting the  delegation  from  Chicago  to 
state  the  facts  in  this  matter,  and  I  also 
want  to  say  that  I  know  m  matters  of 
this  kind  it  is  very  hard  for  a  senatorial 
committee  to  carry  out  an  independent 
mvestigation,  and  that,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, they  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
representations  which  are  made  to  them 
by  the  military  authorities.  So  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  which 
heard  this  matter  will  not  regard  me  as 
being  unduly  critical  of  them  mdivid- 
ually. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  authorization  of 
a  transfer  of  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  from  Chicago  to  new  buildings 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  for  a 
long  time  had  designs  upon  this  facility 
in  Chicago,  and  has  been  determmed  to 
transfer  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute to  this  new  center  of  theirs  which 
U^ey  have  been  building  m  Natick.  Mass, 

As  far  back  as  1952  we  asked  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  whether  they  had  any 
designs  to  transfer  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  to  Natick:  and  I  almll 
submit  for  Uie  RkconD  sUtementa  by  De- 
fense E>epartment  officials  and  by  the 
generals  In  the  Quartennaater  Corps  dis- 
avowing any  mtent  to  make  this  trans- 
fer. But  we  have  had  the  •uspiclon  for 
a  number  of  years  that  this  was  a  design 
by  the  Quartei-master  Corps  and  by  Uie 
Army;  and  while,  from  year  to  year  wc 
were  told  that  we  were  unduly  suspi- 
cious, at  last  it  has  happened. 

On  the  face  of  it.  to  transfer  a  food 
and  container  institute  from  the  Middle 
West,  which  is  the  center  of  the  food 
industry,  both  in  the  production  and  in 
the  processing  of  food,  and  which  is 
also  the  center  of  the  container  Indus- 
try, to  a  peripheral  area  of  the  coxmtrj'. 
nonagrlcultural  In  nature,  seems  ex- 
tremely fooUsli. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  the  other 
day,  I  said  that  I  thought  a  transfer  of 
an  Institute  for  research  Into  food  and 
containers  from  Chicago  to  Massachu- 
setts would  be  like  transferring  an  in- 
stitute for  the  study  of  arctic  diseases 
to  Puerto  Rico.    I  say  that  analogy  is 
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guarded,  in  language,  said,  if  anything, 
is  an  understatement. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  develop  this 
argiunent  in  some  detail.  Let  me  say 
that  what  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is 
proposing  to  do  is  to  break  up  the  so- 
called  administrative  center  in  Chicago, 
which  occupies  1,800,000  squsire  feet  of 
space,  and  which  houses  26  separate 
Army  functions,  plus  8  non-Army  activi- 
ties. They  propose  to  break  it  up,  and 
scatter  the  units  which  are  contained 
therein,  most  of  them  being  moved  to 
other  regions  in  Chicago,  but  transfer- 
ring the  Pood  and  Container  Institute  to 
Natick,  Mass.  From  these  moves  they 
claim  that  large  economies  will  result, 
and  these  are  the  asserted  Justification 
for  the  proposal. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
subjected  the  claims  of  the  Army  to  a 
very  stringent  analysis;  and  while  the 
Army  attempted  to  reply,  that  reply  Is, 
in  my  Judgment,  wholly  Inadequate. 

It  Is  true  that  the  present  administra- 
tive center  probably  ha«  much  more 
apaoe  In  It,  and  occupies  a  larger  area, 
than  la  needed  to  carry  on  the  34  differ- 
ent funoUona  But  It  li  perfectly  ob> 
vlQua  that  economlea  could  be  effected 
even  in  the  preaeni  buUdina*i— iheve  »rt> 
really  thj^e  ponneoieit  buUdlnitt— by 
tt>vn\ti  ui>  iwo  or  iwu  uf  iht>  UiuU*ii\»j«.  *»i 
itivu\tf  uv>  A  ntmv  ur  iwu  u\  U\»  buiUliUHx 
Vhu«  «)\ru\)(intt  the  ii)>«(>e  fuv  t)\e  (M'ete^^l 
fvtueutmA  w)Uut«  \\\p  «utiNUi\rii  Uui)<ti«\it«i 
T\\p  »^m««e  UwtM  fvi»wt  ^\\\M  U»^  \\>t^\  t\\\ 
ttW\iM'  t»«yiM»\w»iut  i«e('Vlt»e«  1h*»  \\\  w- 
•elf   wtuUH    Ull»»   »»*ii»   uf    \wm\    wt   \\\v 

Qviai'iermantiir  Piutw  ha«  h«M(>t\  Hoihtt  hA« 
bw»i\  «w»klna  U\  n»\d  t^x^u^t^^  to  J\i«tlfy 
a  t>i'«^nai\«t^  pUn  or  rt^hHttvtt'tUMt  null 
Muppott  U\At.  mnti>nMnr\  tn  a  ntatenK^nt 
Rhall  BUbmit  moit»  drlaUpd  rvld«»np<»  to 
support  thut  contrhtinn  In  r  AtatMn^nt 
«'hlrh  will  Iwtrr  br  inrhidrd  In  thr 
Rut'oup 

Thr  QurtitrrmR.'«l)M  Corivn  in  inlonl  on 
bulldlnR  A  JUMv  stnir'urr  i\nd  It  use,<  n.t 
luatifleatioM  Ihr  cli\in\rd  <H;onomiP)»  to 
be  achieved  by  constructing  a  new  bulld- 
ina  m  NniicK  nnd  hy  movn^tf  mast  of 
the  othpr  functions  tn  other  locatlon.s 
In  Chicago  I  personally  am  very  du- 
bious as  to  whether  tiny  new  structure 
la  needed:  but.  if  It  is  needed,  we  have 
produced  evidence  to  indicate  that  It 
can  be  constructed  for  approximately 
the  same  cost  In  Chicago  Itself,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  for  the  transfer  of  the 
facility  itself  to  Natick. 

We  have  an  extremely  good  Institute 
of  technology  In  Chicago,  the  Illinois 
Institute.  It  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
best  engineering  and  technical  institutes 
in  the  country. 

The  Illinois  Institute  has  offered  to 
make  available  space  up>on  its  campus 
for  a  new  structure  and  has  had  in- 
formal negotiations  about  the  possibility 
and  estimated  cost  of  constructing  a 
new  building  there  for  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute.  Their  offer  was 
turned  down  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  under  very  extraordinary  condi- 
tions. 

The  record  will  indicate  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 


in  the  informal  conversations  with  rep- 
reeentatlves  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  told  them  he  wanted  some- 
where between,  roughly,  200,000  and 
300,000  square  feet  of  space.  I  believe 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  representatives 
do  not  deny  this  impression  which  they 
gave  to  the  Illinois  Institute.  And  the 
nUnois  Institute  officials  replied  accord- 
ing to  the  Army  that,  in  their  judgment. 
to  construct  the  desired  new  building 
would  cost  approximately  $6  million. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  then  com- 
pared this  estimate  of  $6  million  with 
the  estimate  of  $3,628,000  for  the  con- 
struction In  Natick.  and  pointed  to  the 
$3,400,000  saving  as  an  Indication  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Natick  site. 

The  giveaway  In  this  whole  matter  Is 
that  the  Natick  costs  are  for  only  121,000 
feet  of  space,  whereas  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  asked  the  Illinois  Institute  to  sub- 
mit an  offer  on  from  200,000  to  300,000 
feet  of  space.  So  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  was  comparmg  horses  and  apples 
Rather,  either  Inadvertently  or  by  de- 
alfn,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  ha«  led 
thie  Illtnola  Inatltute  down  the  garden 
p«|th  into  a  propoaal  baaed  (m  aboui 
twice  the  footage  that  thp  Natlek  proj- 
eol  waa  bAaed  upoiv  It  tiKik  ihn  puhlir 
h^AriUki  and  lUinaia  Inatuule'M  uwixnt- 
(Vl*>ni  lt»ttrr  lt»  "muoke  U\«i  luu  uf  \\w 
U\(rtitt>nMrt#i«»r  tVujm 

|\<4W  UmhtiHt,  ^^\\\\  wl\At  M'«  o«wi)  wn\iht 
\H  t\\\  mov»h«  \\\n\\\p  t'hioAau  Uw  i\ 
\\4\\\\\\\\t  with  im  mw  fwt  thp«An\r  ni»*rt 
M  plrtl\hi»H  At  NAtloll  Wp  ii»»  »hp  li\ 
HMmAtlon  oivly  thr«  Hav  \spU\\v  vwilrntAV 
o«\  lht»  \-p\y  dAy  \\\p  A\wm\  »r»vlep«« 
rtmmut«»«>  WA«  lUAtkinM  \ip  ihr  iwilitAiv 
r«»«\«ti  \iotlon  bill  ftimlly  Wp  r\i«hed  the 
infutMiAtltm  n\Tr,  \»-|th  a  eoviMlnB  Irttrr 
to  the  WohAtor  fiTMU  MlasLvippl  i  Mr 
StRNNtsi.  thr  chAlrmAh  of  the  mibcon\- 
n\U\t^  I  ftMunie  ihAt  the  drcl!»lan 
pmbnbly  hAd  alrnndy  be<»n  mndr  It  ir 
hAitl  for  thr  committee  to  revrrsr  it'«rlf 

1  ftl.vi  mtxde  the  docunvont.H  nvailftblo 
In  the  CoNORKMtoNAL  Rk-ord  for  the  day 
brtfore  ye.strrday,  ao  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  could  read  thpn\ 

In  brief,  the  Illinois  Institute  now  .says 
It  could  construct  a  building  on  or  next 
to  Its  campus  In  Chicago  conforming  to 
all  of  the  standards,  comprising  a  little 
over  121,000  sqviare  feet,  for  $3,890,000. 
and  that  this  would  include  the  mov- 
ing costs  from  the  present  headquarters 
into  the  new  building  This  compares 
with  an  appropriation  authorization  at 
Natick  of  $3,628,000.  In  other  word.s, 
the  Chicago  bid  Is  only  $62,000  more 
than  the  Natick  bid, 

I  will  say  in  passing  that  the  General 
Aacoimting  Office  is  very  critical  indeed 
of  the  estimate  which  the  Quartermaster 
Carps  put  together  for  $3,628,000  at 
Natick.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
believes  the  cost  will  nm  well  over  $4 
million — indeed,  very  much  more  than 
$4  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  for  not  being  able  fully 
to  digest  this  information  when  it  came 
to  them  at  the  last  moment.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Illinois  Institute  or  of 


the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  infor- 
mation did  not  reach  the  subcommittee 
earlier  There  was  no  delay,  I  assure 
the  Senate. 

However,  I  think  the  Senate  should 
now  consider  this  matter  with  all  the 
facts  before  it.  There  Is  really  no  dif- 
ference in  the  cost.  If  anything,  the 
cost  is  less  in  Chicago,  because  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  estimates  of  cost  are 
very  dubious  and  understated,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  CJeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  are  not  well  founded. 

I  wish  now  to  develop  the  question  of 
the  relative  superiority  of  location  for  a 
moment.  The  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute has  been  In  Chicago  for  almost 

40  years  It  has  been  in  full  force  In 
Chicago  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  It 
works  closely  with  the  food  and  con- 
tainer Industries,  and  with  the  univer- 
sities, throuMh  exchanges  of  Informa- 
tion, cooperation  in  application  of  new 
dl.scoverle.s,  dLscusslon  of  procurement 
matters,  and  through  research  contracts 
Over  100  of  its  250  civilian  employees  are 
clu.s.sifled  ix»  scientific  and  technical,  Ii 
liH."*  developed  a  hliihly  skilled  jierHunnel 

The  ChlCAHO  Aaaociallon  uf  Conunercts 
li  iMdu.'itrv  hubmitteU  a  table  nhowinH 
htiw  ii)e  induMtiiAl  conottina  dtiAlinii  witii 
food  Alt)  pruuAiily  UaatKt  upui\  ChleAMu 
I'luU  nlatt  la  in  tho  hmtuuitk  I  Wlail^  tu 
MttMtiiitn  mkn\e  u(  the  itt>n\a 

ri\«>  t'hioAau  HoAid  uf  'lirt»tp  )a  e«M» 
trtiniv  ti\»^  \vu»id«  irAttum  maikfl  u\  tvi« 

iMit'^  t)MdU\M  Ih  MHUha 

tl\«»  iMl.v  l«  n>a»  n\\\\\\\$  aU  m»tt^\\nU. 
Irth   nM^«(»   or    ll\e   N«thM\    ||\   ineAt    |vio« 

t)iUt>Alloi\  ih  IhP  n^AiKtM  (MUeAMH  la  atll) 
the  HAllunnl  erntri  uf  the  «»U«^  lUAikel 
li^i  meiU 

t'l\looijo  In  the  renlpi  uf  dlclilbulloii 
ftM   ihr  dAlry  lnd\»atry, 

ChlcAuo  I,"*  the  erntpr  of  the  eonfrr* 
tiunriy  induatry  In  the  United  StAtea, 
IModuelnB  About  oi\e-f(nirth  of  all  cniidy 
innnufACtined  in  the  eoui\try 

The  ChlrrtHo  MercrttUllr  Kxchnnue  la 
the  Nfttlon'.s  leftdinjj  futures  market  In 
butler  and  e«wa 

The  major  portloti  of  AmrrlcAs  fruit 
luul  vriictnblea  funnel  throuuh  ChlCAWo 
In  fact  more  fresh  produce  paase.s 
through  Chicago  than  paaaea  through 
an^-  ()th»'r  similar  center  In  the  world 

Chicago  handles  enough  grain  to  be 
known  as  the  Nations  third  largest 
granary  The  value  of  crops  harvested 
within  a  500-mllc  radius  of  Chicago  Is 

41  percent  of  the  national  total. 
Amonc  the  large  firms  which  are  in 

Chicago  engaged  in  baking  are  the  Con- 
tinental Baking  Co.,  Schulze  &  Burch 
Biscuit  Co  ,  Ward  Baking  Co  ,  Gordon 
Baking  Co  ,  Piper  Baking  Co  .  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  United 
Bi.scuit  Co  ,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

The  Chicago  area  manufactures  more 
containers  of  all  kinds  than  any  other 
area  in  the  Nation. 

There  are  at  least  12  important  uni- 
versities carrying  on  research  and  grad- 
uate work  as  to  food  and  container  tech- 
nology within  a  radius  of  several  hun- 
dred miles,  many  inside  Chicago  itself. 

We  have  in  Chicago  the  largest  col- 
lection of  libraries  devoted  to  food 
products. 
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A  very  large  number  of  industrial  firms 
have  signed  a  letter  urging  that  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute;  be  kept  in  Chi- 
c<mo.    The  list  includes: 

Daniel  P.  Gerber.  president,  Gerber 
Baby  Poods,  Fremont,  Mich. 

William  A.  Belch,  vice  president,  Paul 
F   Beich  Co  ,  Bloomington,  111. 

Russell  D.  L.  Wirth.  president.  Red 
Star  Yeast  &  Products  Co  ,  Milwaukee, 
Wis 

J,  Clyde  Loftis.  president,  Kraft  Foods 
Co  ,  Chicago,  111. 

Daniel  J.  Uhrig.  president,  American 
Bakeries,  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

R  O.  Lucks,  president,  California 
Packing  Corp  ,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

K.  W.  Brighton,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  American  Can  Co, 
Barnngton.  111. 

Roscoe  O.  Haynie,  president,  Wilson 
L  Co  ,  Inc  ,  Chicago,  111 

Herbert  R  Stnitford,  executive  vice 
president,  Morton  Salt  Co.  Chicago   111 

Dale  W  Johnson,  manager,  Edible 
protein  Products  Central  S{jya  Co  .  Inc  , 
CIm'^ko  111 

•A  V  WiUiwn.s,  vu'«>  pU'jiKUnl  l.awry.s 
I'roduetfc    Ine     Uui  AuMfUvs    Calif 

(i  K  .Mk>n«>n  ieneial  inanrttf*  i  Hur- 
ker  ^'ttmuua  Y\^hU  LUVialuu,  the  iUlUUPU 
Co,  rhieauo   111, 

V    H    liiidMt'*    president    I  thhy    Mc 
Nt'ill  Ik  l.iuuv   tM«io««tiw   \\\ 

\\\H      U\(<    V^«mkt«l     t^Al*    lu      (  ltH'AU\>     U) 
^    K    \U\\P-    \^\\    l»     MtM\«»liU   H\Ahrta»>t 

(it  )v«.»v«M'i>    t'iMUMtioh  I'u     \a»\  Nuya 

Q.  V  **v>utl,  pioil\le(\t,  »r*«^oM  l\  t»iit'»\ 
nt«r\t  C\> ,  \f  «ue\ii.  Mlnu 

.)  It  Patilte<k  (tM'autent  ('Ah(uii\li\ 
Vrw«Mta»lr  t'onvrnt I i»l«'«,  li\r  ,  Hvintina- 

Ivm  Pwik.CAlIf 

lHv»niln»  M  Htrlnl)erB  pirsUtrnl  Na- 
tli'Mrtl    t\>t\lertlut^nf<    A"«.'"HMiUlun,    Chi- 

IMXtMV  l\\ 

Johi\  l  W^\l.^h,  dlieetor,  AnuiKivn  Do 
Mklk  lu.stitute,  Inc  ,  Chlctutu,  ill 

M  A  I'l  lemon  iteitn  at  iuua««wri  Ulnhx 
Potato  Chowers,  Inc    Idaho  Kalla   Idaho 

(.teorte  1.  Strn^nrUt  evecutlve  vice 
pir.Mdent  Kitchru  Art  Food.s  Inc  ,  Chl- 
cnwo  111 

C  L  Orimth,  president.  Uic  OrlfflUi 
Laboratories,  Inc  ,  ChiciiKO.  III. 

Hubert  W,  nrneker.  vice  president. 
Swift  L  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Arthur  T.  O  Connor,  secretary -treas- 
urer. Dean  Milk  Co.,  Franklin  Park.  Ill 

Robert  J  Greenebaum.  president.  In- 
land Steel  Container  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

R  Bruce  Holmgren,  editor.  Package 
Engineering.  Chicago,  111. 

Harold  M.  Mayer,  vice  president,  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Co  ,  Chicago,  111. 

Dwight  P  Joyce,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, the  Glidden  Co  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Philip  N.  Wrigley,  president,  Wm. 
Wripley,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  L.  Slaughter,  vice  president,  Durkee 
Famous  Foods  Division,  the  Glidden  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

One  could  go  on.  It  in  interestmg  to 
note  that  the  sole  witness  who  could  be 
brought  before  the  committee  to  testify 
from  the  industry  in  favor  of  Natick  was 
William  Hampton,  the  director  of  re- 
search of  the  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry 
Co.,  of  Duxbury,  Mass 


I  like  cranberries.  I  suppose  the  Mas- 
sachusetts cranberries  are  as  good  as 
any  other  cranberries,  though  we  rather 
prefer  those  from  Wisconsin.  However, 
the  sole  witness  from  all  of  industry  who 
testified  in  favor  of  transferrmg  this 
Institute  to  Natick  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Co. 
This  is  a  veluetio  ad  absurdum.  I  would 
like  to  say  "horseradish."  But  I  will  say 
"cranberries." 

I  do  not  believe  cranberries  should 
weigh  so  heavily  in  the  scale  compared 
with  all  other  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  go 
slow  on  this  matter.  I  think  we  should 
not  authorize  the  appropriation,  and 
thui  the  cummittce  should  go  Into  the 
question  more  thoroughly.  We  should 
not  take  io  implicity  as  true  the  claims 
of  the  Quart erma.ster  Corps.  We  have 
apparently  had  the  cards  stacked  against 
us  from  the  very  start  I  am  confident 
that  if  a  thorough  invi  .stigatlon  Is  made. 
It  \ull  bi'  found,  nrot,  that  merely  by 
iiilucmu  the  uinouni  of  spacf  uaed  m  tlie 
pie  tnt  buiUluujfc,  AdtHjUAle  economies 
cull  In  tfliHit-d  wiihuui  uny  physical  re- 
UvulUin  uiul  heeoud.  If  a  phyalcal  re- 
iornia  ii  -  mi  i  led  out  U  IHUi  be  done 
\Mih  tUuiu  iiUptiivetitv-h  and  »»V  uo 
t)iv»U'i  lUki  with  thv  tu'W  UuiUhuu  un  the 
titHind'^  ol  \\\v  UluuiU  IhatUUVt!  ut  'Wvh- 

U\il>>)  V    Ul    t  hU'A»U 

\  «»>i  uuwniiu\<\i»  eoi\»«>ut  thnt  A  )\\\\\v 

«1rlrtll»»l    MnlO»UUt    *\\\\'\\    \    tlAM»    \^\P 
utrnl   i'i>   III'    miUUmI   \\v  |\||t\lrd  IH  tht' 
\U'     t      Hi  ih.   »  -  n»  U|fi|\M\  \\\  \\\\  ll^tttAlk!" 

I  lioi>.  ii\ttl  \\|\«h  thi'  P»'imt»'  e\>i^uM»  l«»  i\ 
(\m»l  dpei  ivm  wp  nh«ll  tu>t  dwMtti*  ihr 
nMo^iiou  \Mth  only  tuvn  »>»■  fivp  WMmt.Ma 
lu  Ihr  ('hiUt\l>et  I  t\upe  theietutT  lllAt 
ItU"  Item  whieh  la  n\\  B\tthui Irntlun  Minv 
't  iMtninnlril  wnd  ttmt  we  tnny  hnvr  a 
III'  M   thou'uvh  rxiuninnlloii  of  thr  Mib 

ject. 

Th.-  rMK.siDiNn  nrncRu    wih- 

out    oliiertuw\     Ihr    alatemrnt    n>ny    l>r 
piliitrd  IM  the  tUroa^^   Aa  rrnur.strd 
■  Str  r\hlt)lt  1  * 

CXH.till     1 
HTATkMKNT    ft    »»NAlxia   DOOOLAA 

Th»  Item  of  |i  «'ja  000  fur  rMPureh,  (!♦• 
vpiopment  niul  u-^t  f;»iUitin.'«  i*tirt  troop 
hn\ii«inB  !\t  Nr»»h-a  Mni>(«  .  wlUrli  my  nmmd- 
tnpiit  w.  viUI  Ktrlkf  fnmi  the  Mil  «-o\ih1  In 
rffpt  t  nMthori».r  Uip  tjnnBr*^  of  tlie  gvmr'^r- 
mft8l*r  Corps  Fih  d  mid  Coiit*lnfr  Inrtltut* 
nway  from  Chtcnfro  wh^rr  it  \.m  been  hTC«l«d 
for  mnny  years  to  MRssRcluisett* 

I  believe  thl.«  proposn!  li*  most  vmwlKe  and 
sh  ni!d  be  deletPd  fn>m  the  bill  It  would 
remove  this  ImpxirtAnt  research  facility  ti-om 
the  are.i  that  Is  the  heart  nf  the  food  und 
container  Industry  The  proposal  was  put 
forward  without  adequate  consideration  of 
the  alternative  jK>sslbllltles  for  new  building 
In  Chicago  at  the  IlUnolB  Institute  of 
Technology  for  virtually  the  siune  cost.  And 
the  savings  claimed  by  the  Army  for  this 
move,  as  examined  by  the  OAO,  are  grently 
exaggerated.    If    not    wholly    dubious. 

A  brief  examination  of  each  of  these  points 
should  make  clear  the  desirability  of  remov- 
ing this  Item  from  the  bill. 

1.    FOOD    AND     CONTAINER     INDCSTEY    CKNTIK    IS 
ONLY    SENSIBLE    LOCATION 

Dating  back  In  some  of  its  functions  to 
1921,  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  was 
originally  established  in  Chicago  as  the  Sub- 
BlBtence  Research  Laboratory  in  1936,  grew 
rapidly  in  World  War  II  to  a  function  em- 


ploying nearly  300  persons,  and  has  per- 
formed vital  services  in  all  succeeding  years 
with  personnel  now  totaling  about  250 
civilian   and  60  mUltary  employees. 

Here  It  has  performed  basic  research  and 
development  In  food  nutrition,  stability,  and 
acceptance:  in  military  rations  and  food 
products  for  the  Armed  Forces;  In  contain- 
ers: and  :n  Irradiation  processes  The  In- 
stitute has  also  carried  on  a  standardization 
pn  cram  for  related  research  and  engineering 
and  has  given  technical  services  and  en- 
gineering support  to  other  military  activities. 

It  worts  closely  with  the  food  and  con- 
tainer Industries  and  universities  aroui.d 
the  country  through  research  contracts. 
Over  100  of  its  employees  are  classed  as 
scientific  or  technical 

In  the  light  of  these  functions.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  only  sensible  location  for  this 
work  la  in  Chlratfn   for  the  following  reasons: 

(ai  The  contacts  with  the  food  and  con- 
tainer Industries,  with  which  the  Quarter- 
muster  Corps  upends  large  amounts  of  its 
money  each  year  are  most  easily  niolntalned 
In  Chlcrigo,  which  la  admittedly  tl^e  center 
of  the  Nation's  f  xd  and  cuntalner  Indtutrirs 
Chicago  la  in  the  heart  of  the  country's 
richest  sgrlcultvirnl  srea  It  produces  more 
meal  prtKlucts  than  any  other  city  It  ranks 
second  in  grain  mill  prod\uMs  It  u  h  It.xl- 
Ing  dUtJlhutlon  eei.ter  for  dairy  jiriKtucts, 
litiDltry  and  sggk    fruiu    et-c 

SMMllaily  Pluoa^jo  ik  Uie  i<.  untrN'fc  ii.hj.  r 
)iiHi«tiu<«r  ot  «H>uiMiii«ir<k  iv(  hII  kii>tu     \\  IvMtU 

III     WW    (>MII    lOtMUiniMlt    Mill)    U    SiM>     hl^li    lU 

f'l\U'ntl«'  \*  H\'\H>uUlk[t'y  *<«*  \W\  tnaui'ltlrl'V 
KiV.UIoli    lul    \U*    \*W>\    (<•    k«>s\Ui>    \\^'^   i^kkUt- 
»Mi>>v   n(    y\\v   U*»lMkVM    H»>  lUt'ilu^lkVs    tlM»»i    Ui 
»U«*»tv    i»tty|ku»^    w»t*UM(m-»k       <)*»(♦    ¥t\¥    M 
tt\\\\\    |.,«HumMe»'«    rt»nl    In    n><»<IV»>>>t   ^^   U'k 

li^ftH    «•!'    »UtM»     h««*«t    «»*»*     I'. >»»>»»».••>     >>-\<\* 
M«k.<«i|nHHt\S    livttnH'it    \\\    nUt'nifx    \\\i\\     nii\ 
wlii«\**     rl'T      (\)M>ih»->     ||»'(«.'<  ( m>i     ■    \(>.f     Ml 

ll  In  tM»  «(>«Hr»  »l\al  1  tAi'ltd"  "I  »o.  I.  .  M.. 
H«hi«^  a«  \\\*  tnll  "^■\\\g  !>">*  \»»-t»«il  \\\r\\  \\\\\ 
ll\<MtMt*>   li  't    l>r   hvi'Vt'tl   n«ii\    t»'  im   rliii  up  > 

Rcnft    fNvmIs   tN'      AmedrnM    Hnk»>Me»   t\> 
t>lir>*mla  l*arkU\a  t>»rt'     A»»e»li>n(i  rnn  fn  , 
Wil"  >M  .^  v\>     M'lM.'H  !8nM  tVv     Oiural  ii«>'vr\ 
tv<      l.lbt>v    Mt'NfXU   A    MM^y     9\)nker   Onii 
t"«i      t'«rh«tloiA   IA>      tlrmi   Uin\\\    i.\^      t'ull* 
t'vr»Mtt  Vr|fet(*t>lr  Omrenttnirp   lur     Nn» um.»I 
t  onl«>riu>Ji^r»    Ai«*oci«tu>n      AinerU'(»u     I'v 
MilK    luMlUitr,   liiv      Mnho  JV-uii'  tUv.wrr* 
Inc      KuchiMi    All    rN'odi"    Inc  .    i^wlll    .V    f> 
IVivn   W'lk  O^      I    IrMul  Plrrl  r.-ntaluri    r 
Oscar   M.\yrr   \    (."v       Win    Wrljilry    .Tt      r 
and  Ollttrtrn  Co 

Only  an  officln)  of  thr  Ocean  Spray  O.in- 
berry  Co  of  Duxbury,  Mass  .  ovit  of  all  Ui* 
food  Industries.  appcartK.!  m  luvor  v*t  the 
Natick   move. 

lb)  Bccau^e  of  the  concentiulU.n  of  Hip 
Industry  In  Chlcnpo  and  the  devclupmr  ,t 
of  related  research  in  nearby  universities, 
the  Chicago  area  presents  unmatched  pri- 
vate research  faciUtlcs  to  cooperate  with 
the  Institute  Over  100  such  industrial  re- 
search laboratories  arc  listed  In  the  materials 
I  Inserted  in  the  Record  on  Wednesday 
Major  sclentlflc  research  facilities  ore  also 
available  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  North- 
western University  Technological  Institute, 
Illlnnls  Institute  of  Technology,  Armour  Re- 
search Foundation,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, the  University  of  Illinois  Medical 
Center,  and  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
The  technical  libraries  are  also  numerous, 
including  the  John  Crerar  Library,  one  of 
the  greatest  scientific  libraries  In  the  world. 

(c)  Chicago  is  the  best  center  for  recruit- 
ing technical  personnel,  both  becau.'^e  of  the 
abundance  of  industry  research  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  because  educational  institutions 
doing  graduate  work  in  food  technology 
are  more  numerous  In  the  Midwest  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  Army  has  under- 
eetimated  the  Importance  of  this  factor  also 
In  recommending  the  move  from  Chicago 
to  Natick.  Mr.  WUliam  O.  Mason,  who  testi- 
fied at  the  bearings  In  behalf  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and 
la  himself  a  vice  president  of  the  Quaker 
Oata  Co..  made  It  clear  that  the  Institute 
has  built  up  a  very  competent  jjersonnel. 
Including  many  highly  skilled  Individuals 
He  also  expressed  a  doubt  that  many  of 
them  would  go  to  Natick,  If  this  change  Is 
made.  Is  It  really  worthwhile  to  tear  this 
Institute  out  by  Its  roots  and  break  up  the 
manpower  group  that  has  provided  such 
excellent  scientiflc  and  research  services  to 
the  country? 

(d»  Retention  of  the  Institute  In  Chicago 
would  enable  It  to  maintain  Its  present 
close  relationship  with  the  Military  Subsist- 
ence Supply  Agency  and  the  Army  Subsist- 
ence Center,  with  which  there  are  frequent 
conferences  and  contacts.  I  am  told  that 
the  Improvements  and  developments  in  re- 
lation to  rations  result  in  new  and  revised 
8p>eciflcatlons  which  are  used  by  the  sub- 
sistence agencies  for  the  procurement  oX 
subsistence  supplies,  and  that  a  nearby  lo- 
cation is  therefore  of  great  importance. 

le)  Since  by  General  Seeman's  admission 
In  the  hearings,  almost  half  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps'  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities are  contracted  out.  the  proximity  of 
the  Institute  to  the  institutions  which  re- 
ceive these  contracts  is  also  of  Importance 
The  summary  of  these  contracts  prepared  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  Indi- 
cates that  In  dollar  volume  over  $1,900,000  of 
these  contracts  are  In  the  Middle  West  and 
on  the  west  coast,  whereas  only  $422,000  of 
these  contracts  are  In  the  East  (Including 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia) .  In  terms  of  the  number  of  con- 
tracts, nearly  72  percent  are  in  the  Middle 
West  and  West  and  only  224  percent  In  the 
East. 

In  the  light  of  the  great  advantages  which 
the  Chicago  location  offers,  therefore.  I  be- 
lieve It  wo\Ud  be  folly  to  transfer  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  from  Chicago  to 
Natick — and  It  appears  that  a  preponderant 
segment  of  the  related  and  cooperating  In- 
dustries agree 

As  I  said  on  Wednesday  In  the  Senate.  It 
would  make  about  as  much  sense  to  locate 
a  laboratory  on  Arctic  diseases  in  Puerto  Rico 

2      ALTERNATIVE   CHICAGO   POSSIBUJTIES   NOT 
FULLY    EXPLORED 

In  its  Justification  of  the  proposed  move 
because  of  claimed  economies,  the  Army  re- 
ports that  it  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago 
about  placing  the  new  building  on  that 
campus  If  the  present  facility  is  vacated. 
But  the  Army  memorandum  submitted  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  asserted  that 
the  nilnols  Institute  "offer  "  came  to  "ap- 
proximately $6  million,"  as  compared  with 
the  estimated  cost  of  $3,628,000  at  Natick. 

It  now  appears  from  the  letter  I  placed  in 
the  Record  on  Wednesday,  however,  that  the 
conversations  with  the  Illinois  Institute  offi- 
cials were  based  on  an  assumed  building  area 
of  200.000  to  300.000  square  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  buildings  at  Natick  are 
planned  for  121,000  square  feet  at  the  most— 
and  General  Seeman's  latest  memo  refers  to 
only  112.000  square  feet. 

The  nunols  Institute  vice  president.  Mr 
Raymond  J  Spaeth.  In  his  letter  of  May  9 
to  me  has  stated  that  on  this  reduced  area 
of  121.000  square  feet — as  contrasted  with 
the  200,000  to  300.000  square  feet  earlier 
discussed — they  could  erect  the  necessary 
laboratories  so  that,  with  moving  costs 
(Which  are  included  in  the  $3,628,000  figure 
in  the  bill) .  the  total  cost  in  Chicago  would 
come  to  $3,690,170. 

This  is  only  $63,000  more — or  about  2  per- 
cent— than  the  figure  submitted  by  the 
Army. 


The  GAG,  which  has  made  sonve  sweeping 
criticisms  of  the  Army  claims  of  {xwslble 
economies,  pointed  out  that  in  July  1959: 
"Although  the  advantages  of  affiliation  with 
the  IIT  were  considerable,  the  cost  factors. 
When  compcu-ed  to  relocation  at  the  Quarter- 
master Research  and  Engineering  Center  at 
Natick.  were  considered  so  unfavorable  that 
tjie  proposal  was  not  further  explored  in 
detail"    (p    29). 

But  since  they  were  comparing  such  unlike 
areas,  it  Is  no  wonder  the  advantage  was 
ajl  with  Natick. 

I  certainly  think  Congress  should  go  slow 
to  break  up  a  highly  efficient  operation  and 
scientific  team  In  Chicago  on  the  basis  of 
alleged  savings  to  the  Government  most  of 
which  vanish  Into  thin  air  when  the  basis 
of  comparison  Is  a  fair  one.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Army  did  not  explore  this 
move  more  fully  last  year.  But  at  least  now 
tbat  we  know  the  Quartermaster  Corps  did 
not  ask  the  Illinois  Institute  to  submit  a 
proposal  based  on  the  same  size  facility  as 
at  Natick— which  General  Seeman  admitted 
10  response  to  Senator  Cannon's  questions 
at  the  hearing  (p.  576) — and  did  not  try  to 
find  out  the  costs  of  any  comparable  new 
f»cillty  in  Chicago.  I  believe  Congress  should 
not  accept  the  Army's  recommendation  on 
tbls  item  as  adequately  Justified 

3.  THE  SAVINGS  CLAIMED  BY  THE  ARMY  FOR  THE 
TRANSFER  TO  NATICK  ARE  PROBABLY  NON- 
EXISTENT 

The  Army's  plan  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  move  of  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  to  Natick  Is  primarily  supported  by 
the  claim  of  operating  economies  made  pos- 
sible through  vacating  the  present  building 
where  it  is  now  located  in  Chicago,  the  so- 
c»lled  Chicago  Administration  Center 

This  building — really  three  connected 
buildings — has  1.8  million  square  feet  of 
space.  It  presently  hovises  26  different  func- 
tions of  the  Quartermaster  and  Fifth  Army. 
four  other  Defense  Department  activities, 
and  various  other  functions  of  four  other 
Government  departments  All  of  these 
would  have  to  be  relocated  or  otherwise 
cared  for.     It  Is  no  simple  operation. 

The  new  plans  for  the  Department  of 
Army  functions  provide  for  the  use  of  only 
2^6,000  square  feet  as  against  the  1.071.000 
square  feet  the  Army  Is  now  using  at  the 
Chicago  Administration  Center.  Over  half 
of  this  space  reduction  (499.000  square  feeti 
is  accounted  for  by  eliminating  the  space  for 
administrative  personnel — and  the  saving 
through  reduction  In  that  personnel  (261 
employees)  is  a  further  major  part  of  the 
clMmed  savings. 

But  two  things  should  be  said.  First,  the 
savings  from  this  large  reduction  In  space 
aad  administrative  personnel  depends  only 
in  small  part  upon  the  move  to  Natick. 
Most  of  It  can  also  be  noade  by  vacating  the 
present  building  and  moving  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute  into  new  and  smaller 
quarters  In  Chicago. 

And  secondly,  the  GAO  points  out  that 
"most  of  the  savings  which  may  be  realized 
are  contingent  upon  the  ability  of  the  Army 
to  perform  the  operations  within  the  sharply 
reduced  space  requirements  estimated  by  the 
Amiy  for  the  relocation  sites'  (p.  7).  (For 
ln»tance  they  cut  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  space  from  188.000  to  121.000  or 
118.000  square  feet,  depending  upon  which 
figure  of  General  Seeman's  is  tised.)  And 
the  GAO  further  states:  "It  is,  of  course, 
quite  po«5slble  that  In  any  given  case,  or  In 
all  the  moves  proposed,  the  projected  space 
needs  will  be  found  Inadequate  or  the  sup- 
port costs  at  the  relocation  sites  will  be 
greater  than  estimated,  or  that  both  sltua- 
tioms  will  occur  "  (p.  14 ) . 

The  GAO  also  declares  that  It  found  the 
estimated  supp)ort  costs  at  the  various  re- 
location sites  understated,  the  costs  of  re- 
locating the  other  tenants  understated,  and 


the  relocation  cocts  of  nonmllltary  activities 
not  considered  p.t  all. 

Thus  the  claimed  savings  through  In- 
activating the  Chicago  Administrative  Center 
building  are  held  by  GAO  to  be  exaggerated 
But  the  essential  point  Is  that  most  of 
them  (the  only  exception  being  the  saving 
from  placing  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute under  the  administrative  operation 
of  the  present  Natick  command)  could  also 
be  secured  from  inactivating  the  Chicago 
Administration  Center  building  and  moving 
the  Institute  to  a  new  location  in  Chicago. 

Taking  special  note  of  the  drastic  space 
reductions  planned  by  the  Army  for  the 
functions  now  performed  at  the  CAC.  the 
study  by  the  GAO  also  developed  an  esti- 
mate for  possible  future  savings  In  the  same 
CAC  buildings,  but  with  the  present  func- 
tions compressed  Into  the  proposed  smaller 
space,  and  with  other  Government  tenants 
making  a  full  use  of  the  whole  CAC  build- 
ing space  Interestingly  enough,  these  pro- 
jections develop  an  ultimate  annual  savings 
of  $13  million  (p.  21).  which  is  greater  than 
the  exaggerated  claim  of  $1,297,000  annual 
savings  by  the  Army — although  the  savings 
In  the  first  7  years  when  new  equipment 
costs  would  be  amortized  is  estimated  below 
the  Army  figures 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Army  Is  able  to  get  cost  figures  which  are 
apparently  somewhat  lower  at  Natick  (al- 
though General  Seeman  concedes  that  unit 
con.struction  cost*  are  virtually  the  same) 
because  the  existing  development  building 
at  Natick  is  a  specially  designed  laboratory 
structure,  the  entire  first  floor  of  which  U 
now  devoted  to  office  use  They  plan  to 
convert  this  to  laboratory  use  (and  extend 
the  development  building  also)  and  relocate 
the  present  office  personnel  In  a  less  costly 
new  office  facility  In  other  words,  part  of 
this  costlier  laboratory  structure  represents 
past  Government  expense. 

Another  Interesting  point  In  the  GAO 
analysis  Is  that  the  annual  savings  properly 
allocated  to  Natick  alone  In  recurring  costs 
resulting  from  the  closing  of  the  Cj^  C 
building  in  Chicago  is  only  $281,285  (sched- 
ule A) .  At  this  rate  It  will  take  a  lot  longer 
than  the  claimed  3  years  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  the  new  construction  at  Natick— 
which  is  $3,628,000  under  this  bill,  but 
which  GAO  estimates  wUl  come  with  relo- 
cation costs  to  $4,542,000   (schedule  B). 

In  any  case,  the  study  which  GAO  made 
left  It  in  sufficient  doubt  about  the  claimed 
savings  from  Inactivating  the  CAC  build- 
ing and  the  possibilities  of  more  economical 
use  of  it  than  at  present,  that  GAO  de- 
clared the  "CAC.  facility  should  be  studied 
further  •  •  •  before  a  final  decision  is 
made  regarding  the  ultimate  use  or  dis- 
posal of  this  facility"    (p.  22). 

The  case  for  economy  In  the  proposed 
move,  therefore,  seems  to  fall  apart,  and  I 
believe  the  Senate  has  before  it  a  simple 
question  of  where  this  food  and  container 
research  function  can  best  be  performed. 
For  the  reasons  which  I  outlined  at  the 
start.  I  believe  there  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  this  question.  Chicago.  And  I  hope  we 
shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  moving  this 
vital  Laboratory,  breaking  up  the  scientific 
group  long  assembled  at  the  present  site, 
damaging  the  performance  of  the  Govern- 
ments  own  work  and  making  more  difficult 
the  essential  cooperation  with  related  in- 
dustries and  the  recruitment  of  new 
personnel. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  amendment  may 
be  approved. 

QUARTERMASTER  CORPS  IS  GOING  BACK  ON  ASSUR- 
ANCES  AGAINST    MOVE    AWAY    FROM    CHICAGO 

When  the  Initial  appropriation  for  the 
Natick  research  center  was  before  the  Senate 
In  1952.  I  specifically  raised  the  possibility 
that  that  might  be  the  opening  move  In  a 
more  extensive  plan  to  transfer  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute  from  Chicago  also. 


In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
placed  in  the  Recokb  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  |Mr.  HtTMPHxrr ) .  however,  it  was 
categorically  stated,  "The  Quartermaster 
Corps  Food  and  Container  Institute  will  re- 
main at  Its  present  location  in  Chicago.  Ill  " 
( CoNCRBSsioHAL  RECORD,  June  30.  1952.  vol. 
98.  pt  7.  p  8590).  Previously  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr  McCormack),  had  stated  in  the  House 
that  the  Natick  facility  would  not  house  all 
the  Quartermaster  research.  Jxist  that  re- 
search concerned  with  protecting  the  soldier 
from  all  weather  conditions  where  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  fight  He  added.  "There  is  no 
provision  to  take  care  of  the  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  at  Chicago."  (Congres- 
sional Record.  March  25.  1952.  vol.  98,  pt  3. 
p.  2855  ) 

Similar  assurances  had  been  given  In  the 
hearings  on  the  authorization  bills  in   1947: 

"Mr  Johnson  of  California  Does  this  lab- 
oratory •  •  •  contemplate  research  on  foods? 

"General  Doriot  No.  sir  I  should  say  not 
Pood  technology,  the  application  of  the  In- 
dusuial  side  of  It.  the  assay  food  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon,  so  to  speak,  Is  In  Chicago. 
because  that  Is  where  the  Industry  Is  ' 
(Hearings  on   HR    612.   p    3985  » 

•  General  Middleswart  We  feel  we  can  do 
a  much  better  Job  If  we  put  all  of  it.  except 
for  food,  which  we  Intend  to  leave  In  Chicago. 
Into  this  consolidated  laboratory"   (p    3988  ) 

And  again  In  the  hearings  In   1948 — 

"Dr  Hunter  (technical  dlrectrir.  Research 
and  Development.  Quartermaster  Corps*. 
The  food  work  is  in  Chicago  and  does  not 
become  a  part  of  this  discussion  here." 
(Hearings  on   S     286,   p.   26  > 

Against  the  background  of  these  repeated 
assurances,  we  surely  cannot  be  blamed  for 
feeling  that  we  have  been  booby-trapped  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  Regardless  of  that, 
however,  the  basic  question  is,  where  can  this 
function  be  most  efficiently  and  economically 
run.  And  the  Army  has  not  to  my  mind 
Justified  the  move  to  Natick.  and  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  $3,628,000  to  start  it  In 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas] 
wish  his  amendments  to  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  of  necessity 
they  must  be  so  considered  because  the 
first  part  of  the  amendments  strikes  out 
the  individual  item,  whereas  the  two 
latter  paragraphs  of  the  amendments 
deal  with  the  reduction  in  totals  which 
would  be  occasioned  if  the  earlier  item 
is  eliminated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STEINNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  Uke  to 
defend  for  a  moment  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  in- 
cluding this  item  for  the  Natick  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Center  in  the 
militarj-  construction  authorization  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  which 
would  strike  out  the  funds  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  Pood  and  Container  Insti- 
tute from  Chicago  and  its  construction 
at  Natick.  Mass.  The  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  full  committee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  have  approved  this  move,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  estimates  it  will 
save  approximately  a  million  dollars  a 


year.  The  Army  puts  the  savings  at 
nearer  $1,300,000  a  year.  The  amount 
pro-vided  in  the  bill  for  the  move  is  $3,- 
628.000,  which  includes  the  new  con- 
struction and  eqiiipment.  It  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Natick  Research  Center, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Research  and  Engineering 
Command . 

At  Natick  at  the  present  time  there 
are  Installations  valued  at  approximate- 
ly $11,800,000.  This  provision  would 
add  $3,628,000  to  that  amount,  and 
would  provide  for  new  and  converted 
space  in  the  amount  of  121.235  square 
feet. 

Included  in  this  amount  would  be  an 
addition  to  and  conversion  of  a  develop- 
ment building,  animal  laboratory  facili- 
ties, addition  to  an  enlisted  men's  bar- 
racks, and  a  new  office  and  laboratory 
buildine.  all  of  which  is  included  in  the 
$3,628,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  center  does 
the  Quartermaster  research  work  for 
the  Armed  Forces  in  clothing,  in  atmosi- 
pheric  conditions,  and  in  all  other  in- 
vestigations which  contribute  to  better 
health  of  meml>ers  of  the  Army.  It  iis 
desired  to  put  the  food  and  container 
research  there  also,  as  it  is  all  a  pai^t 
of  the  same  undertaking. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  !  Mr  Douglas)  opposing  this 
move  because  the  laboratory  in  Chicago 
has  been  there,  as  he  stated,  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeai-s.  But  I  do  say  that  Mas- 
sachusetts is  just  as  good  a  food  research 
center  as  is  Illinois.  I  call  attention  to 
the  facilities  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Re.search  Laboratory,  which  are  all 
working  on  the  question  of  food  research. 

In  addition  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  products  of  the  Birds- 
eye  Food  Co  ,  for  example,  were  developed 
entirely  in  Massachusetts.  That  is  a  na- 
tional product  today  So  we  do  know 
something  about  food 

I  also  point  out  that  the  geographic 
distribution  of  industrial  food  labora- 
tones.  as  shown  in  a  study  prepared  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  as  of 
1956.  shows  that  the  great  majority  of 
fcxxi  research  laboratories  are  in  the 
East  rather  than  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Originally  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wLshed  to  rehabilitate  the  warehouje 
where  this  laboratory  is  now  located  in 
Chicago.  The  Army  calls  it  a  white  ele- 
phant. Tliat  proposal  was  dropped.  The 
present  proposal  is  to  have  new  construe  - 
tion  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. But  one  thing  the  proposal  does 
not  state  is  whether  the  Armed  Forces 
will  construct  a  building  on  land  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology'  or 
whether  they  will  lease  a  building  which 
would  be  built  by  the  Illinois  Institute 
itself. 

The  Senator  states  that  the  building 
would  require  about  121,000  square  feet 
of  space,  and  that  the  cost  of  such  a 
structure  in  Illinois  would  be  only  slight- 
ly greater  than  the  cost  would  be  in 
Natick.  I  point  out  to  him  that  if  the 
structure  were  built  in  Illinois,  there 
would  have  to  be  about  40.000  square  feet 
additional— the    Army    only    estimates 


that;  without  a  detailed  study  it  is  not 
sure — for  administrative  purposes. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  40.000  square 
feet  at  $22  a  square  foot  would  add  an- 
other $800,000  to  the  cost.  That  expend- 
iture would  not  be  necessary  in  Natick 
because  of  consolidation  with  present  ad- 
ministrative services.  Also  if  the  project 
is  built  at  Natick,  there  would  be  em- 
ployed 220  technical  people  instead  of 
the  252  now  employed  in  Illinois. 

So  there  are  these  reasons — funda- 
mental financial  reasons,  economic  rea- 
sons, and  research  reasons — why  all  of 
this  research  work  for  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  concentrated  at  Natick.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  House  is  studying 
this  subject.  If  the  bill  is  in  conference, 
the  matter  will  be  open  when  we  get  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
If  that  report  is  adverse  to  Natick.  of 
course,  what  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate 
is  of  very  much  less  value.  If  it  is  in 
favor  of  Natick,  it  makes  even  a  stronger 
case  than  the  Army,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
are  now  making. 

As  it  was  pointed  out,  this  building  will 
be  paid  for.  in  savings,  in  approximately 
3  to  5  years.  I  say  that  advisedly,  be- 
cause if  it  is  figured  at  $1,300,000,  it  will 
be  paid  for  within  that  period.  If  the 
figure  is  less,  it  will  take  a  little  longer 

I  would  say  that  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  who  is 
very  busy  at  the  present  time,  could  not 
be  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and  he 
has  authorized  me  to  speak  i  his  behalf 
on  this  subject;  he  is  in  accord  with  me 
regarding  this  transfer. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Doug- 
las] will  be  deftMited.  and  that  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  Comrmttee  on  Armed 
Services  on  this  subject  will  be  sustained, 
and  that  this  matter  will  be  taken  to 
conference,  where  we  can  discuss  it  on 
its  merits. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  Mr.  President,  theie 
are  a  few  points  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  made  that  I  believe 
should  be  answered.  One  is  his  state- 
ment that  if  the  facility  remains  in  Chi- 
cago it  would  need  40.000  more  square 
feet  for  administrative  purposes,  where- 
as that  would  not  be  needed  in  Natick. 

This  seems  to  me  a  figure  which  has 
been  drawn  out  of  the  hat  to  justify  a 
predetermined  decision.  The  square 
footage  needed  for  research  purposes 
and  the  facilities  connected  with  this 
food  and  container  research  come  to 
121,000  feet.  To  say  that  a  third  more  is 
needed  for  administrative  purpose.';  is 
extraoi-dinaiT  and  incredible. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  believe  I  can 
give  the  exact  statement  of  the  Army  on 
that  subject.  Would  he  prefer  not  to 
yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  relation  to 
this  subject,  to  which  the  Senator  is  now- 
addressing  himself,  the  Army  says; 

It  does  not  cover  facilities  for  housing  ad- 
ditional staUon  overhead  requirements 
which  would  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  necessary  overhead  li  the  F  and  CI  were 
conUnued  In  Chicago  at  IIT.  Provision  of 
this  additional  space  would  Invalidnte  IIT 
purported  equivalent  costs. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  Uke  to  say. 
in  reply,  that  some  reasonable  space  for 
administrative  personnel  would  be 
understandable,  but  not  40.000  square 
feet.  Purthermore  the  Cteneral  Account- 
ing Office  has  pointed  out  that  if  we 
take  in  all  of  the  probable  costs,  the 
costs  at  Natick  would  not  be  $3,628,000, 
but  over  $4  million.  So  that  this  is  a 
very  dubious  advantage  which  the  Sen- 
ator mentions.  It  is  clearly  outweighed 
by  the  enormous  advantages  of  locating 
this  research  work  in  the  midwest,  in 
Chicago. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  center  of  food  consiimption. 
I  had  never  thought  it  was  also  a  center 
of  food  production  or  processing.  In 
spite  of  the  high  standing  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  I  had 
never  thought  that  much  of  its  work  was 
done  in  the  field  of  foods.  It  is  a  great 
engineering  institution,  but  not  a  food 
center.  There  are  in  the  Chicago  area 
no  less  than  100  industrial  research 
laboratories  dealing  primarily  with  foods 
and  containers.  There  are  scientific  re- 
search facilities  in  the  field  of  foods 
available  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Northwestern  University,  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Armour  Re- 
search Foundation,  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  the  University  of  Illinois  Medi- 
cal Center,  and  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  The  John  Crerar  Library, 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  libraries  In 
the  world  is  located  in  Chicago. 

In  addition,  Chicago  is  the  best  center 
for  the  recrxiiting  of  technical  per.sormel 
in  the  field  of  food  technology. 

I  introduced  for  the  Recohd  on 
Wednesday  the  information  about  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute's  research  con- 
tracts. By  the  admission  of  General 
Seeman  himself,  almost  a  half  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  are  contracted  out. 
If  we  analyze  these  contracts,  we  find 
that  by  volume  more  than  $1,900,000  are 
in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  West 
Coast,  whereas  only  $422,000  of  these 
contracts  are  in  the  East,  including  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
contracts,  nearly  72  percent  are  in  the 
Middle  West  and  West,  and  only  22  per- 
cent in  the  East. 

So  I  submit  it  would  make  about  as 
much  sense  to  transfer  the  Food  and  Re- 
search Institute  to  Natick,  Massachu- 
setts, as  it  would  be  to  locate  a  labora- 
tory on  Arctic  diseases  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  believe  we  have  now  a  sum  total  of 
perhaps  six  or  seven  Senators  on  the 
floor,  and  I  would  not  like  to  have  this 
issue  decided  at  this  time.  Therefore  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  withhold  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  talk  very  briefly  on  this  subject,  and 
I  shall  try  to  summarize  it  as  I  see  It. 
What  is  involved  here  is  the  transfer  of 
a  function  and  a  facility  from  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  the  city  of  Natick,  Mass. 
I  can  readily  understand  the  desire  of 


my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  to  have  the  transfer 
made.  I  am  sure  he  understands  our 
desire  to  retain  the  center  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  if  we  can. 

We  hope  it  will  be  left  there.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  transfer 
are,  first,  that  it  would  effectuate  a  con- 
solidation of  certain  activities.  Second, 
and  I  suppose  this  is  to  be  conceded  ac- 
cording to  the  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  that  some  savings  might  be  ef- 
fected. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  dealt  en- 
tirely, as  I  understand,  with  the  money 
savings,  and  gave  no  effect  to  a  good 
many  other  factors. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  believe  the  Army 
o\-erstated  the  economies,  and  perhaps 
the  General  Accounting  Office  did  like- 
\f  ise,  because  they  sent  first  one  report  to 
my  office,  and  then  a  few  days  later  they 
sent  a  revised  rep>ort,  indicating  the 
economies  were  not  quite  as  substantial 
as  were  first  indicated  by  the  Army  or 
the  Comptroller  General. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  argument  as 
to  why  this  Institute  ought  to  remain  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the  Sute  of 
Illinois.  I  will  summarize  the  argu- 
ment in  this  way.  First,  the  economies 
were  overstated  and  were  concerned  only 
With  the  dollars  involved.  Second,  I  be- 
lieve the  Comptroller  General's  report 
indicates  that  there  would  be  circum- 
scribed space  at  the  Natick  installation. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Weitzel's  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Y.MES,  dated  April  27,  1960,  has 
this  statement  in  it: 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  most 
rt  the  savings  estimated  by  the  Army  and  by 
VIE  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Army  to 
perform  the  operations  within  sharply  re- 
duced— by  75  percent^ — spare  requirements 
e«tlm.<it<»d  by  the  Army  for  the  relocation 
sites. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  significant  thing; 
and  if  that  were  taken  into  account,  and 
if  the  matter  were  rationalized  on  a 
comparable  area  basis,  doubtless  no  such 
savings  could  be  established. 

The  third  reason  I  would  cite  Is  that 
this  center  has  been  located  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  or  its  forerunner  has  been 
hxated  there,  since  1921.  That  means 
that  some  kind  of  function  like  this  has 
been  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  39  years, 
and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  prepon- 
derant argument  before  there  is  approval 
of  the  propo,-al  to  relocate  this  Container 
Institute. 

Fourth,  the  facility  was  located  in 
Chicago  because  of  the  proximity  to  the 
procurement  agencies  of  the  armed 
services.  There  are  so  many  of  them 
there,  and  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  center  was  established  there  in 
the  first  instance.  Those  procurement 
and  supply  agencies  are  still  there,  or 
are  in  that  general  area.  Hence,  that  is 
another  valid  reason  why  the  proposal 
to  move  the  center  to  Massachusetts 
should  not  be  lightly  undertaken. 

Fifth,  I  submit  that  this  function  was 
located  in  Chicago  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  laboratories  and  libraries. 
One  needs  only  to  examine  the  hearings 
and  note  the  long  list  of  laboratories  and 
other  facilities  to  get  some  hint  that 


actually  that  area  is  the  center  for  that 
kind  of  function. 

Begirmlng  at  page  562  of  the  hearings, 
there  are  listed,  first,  the  industrial  re- 
search laboratories  in  the  Chicago  area 
dealing  with  foods;  second,  the  labora- 
tories deaUng  with  containers;  and  then 
the  major  Chicago  trade  associations  in 
the  food  and  container  field.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  country  are  there  facilities 
to  match  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  lists  of  the  various  facilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ENCLOSURK     1.    iNDlXSTaiAI.    RJBKAJU-H     Laboea- 

TOBixs  IN  THE  Chicago  Akka 

(Source:   Industrial  Research  Laboratories 

of  the  United  States   (10th  ed  )    Publication 

379.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National 

Research   Council,   Washington,   DC  ,   1956.) 

A.    FOODS 

American  Bakeries  Co..  919  North  Michigan 
.\venue. 

American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  Inc..  221 
North  La  Salle  Street. 

American  Institute  of  Baking,  400  East 
Ontario  Street. 

American  Meat  Institute  Foundation  939 
East  57th  Street. 

American  Research  ft  Testing  LAboratorles 
32  North  State  Street. 

Armour  &  Co.  Research  Division.  Union 
Stock  Yards. 

Armour  &  Co.  Auxiliaries  Division,  1355 
WestSlat  Street. 

Beatrice  Poods  Co  ,  1626  South  State  Street 

Best  Poods,  Inc  ,  The,  2816  South  Kllboum 
Avenue 

Chlcago-Allls  Manufacturing  Co..  113-25 
North  Green  Street. 

Chicago  Dairy  &  Food  Laboratories.  8930 
North  Clark  Street. 

Chicago  Pharmacal  Co..  S547  North  Ravens- 
wood 

Columbus  Laboratories,  The.  31  North  State 
Street. 

Continental  Can  Co  ,  Inc  —Metal  Division, 
76th  and  Loomls  Boulevard. 

Continental  Coffee  Co.,  641  North  Orleans 
Street. 

Cook  Chocolate  Co.,  4825  South  Rockwell 
Street. 

Dawes'  Lnboratortes,  Inc  ,  4800  South  Rich- 
mond Street. 

EHcklnson  Co.,  Albert,  The,  2750  West  35th 

Street 

F  &  F.  Laboratories,  Inc.,  3501  West  48th 
Place. 

Permco  Chemicals,  Inc.,  4941  South  Racine 
Avenue. 

Feuer  &  Associates,  Bertram,  664  North 
Michigan  Avenue. 

Food  Technology.  Inc.,  5903  Northwpst 
Highway. 

General  Foods  Corp  -Perkins  ProducU  Co  , 
7400  S.-juth  Rockwell  Street. 

Glldden  Co  ,  The,  Food  Division  (Durkee 
Famous  Foods),  2670  North  Elston  Avenue 
and  3702  Iron  Street. 

Griffith  Laboratories.  Inc.,  The,  1416  West 
37th  Street. 

Hales  it  Hunter  Co.,  Red  Comb  Laboratory, 
140th   and  Stewart  Avenue. 

Independent  Biscuit  Manufacturers'  Co . 
7002  North  Clark  .^treet. 

Industrial  Bio-Test  Laboratories,  Inc..  4122 
South  Union  Avenue. 

In.stltute  of  American  Poultry  Industries. 
I. A.P.I.  Efeg  Products  Laboratory,  110  North 
Franklin  Street 

Jfunes  Laboratories,  The,  189  West  Madi- 
son Street. 

Johnson  Products  Co. — Keto  Laboratory, 
4603  South  State  Street. 
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Kitchen  Art  Poods,  Inc  ,  2320  North  Damen 
Avenue 

Kohnstamm  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  H  ,  11  East  Illinois 
Street. 

Laboratory  of  Vitamin  Technology,  Inc., 
7737  South  Chicago  Avenue. 

Liquid  Carbonic  Corp  ,  The.  3100  South 
Kedzie  Avenue. 

Long  Co.,  W.  E  ,  188  West  Randolph  Street. 

Miner  Laboratories.  The,  9  South  Clinton 
Street. 

Morton  Salt  Co.,  Development  Division, 
1357  North  ETlston. 

Peter  Hand  Foundation,  1632,  North  Shef- 
field Avenue. 

Qxmlcer  Oats  Co  ,  The.  345  East  25th  Street. 

Reliable  Packing  Co  .  1440  West  47th  Street. 

Scientific  Oil  Compounding  Co  ,  Inc.,  1637 
South  KUbourn. 

Slebel  Sons'  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  E  ,  4055  West  Peter- 
son Avenue. 

Stange  Co  ,  William  J  .  342  North  Western 
Avenue 

Swift  &  Co  ,  Union  Stock  Yards 

Synthetical  Laboratories,  The,  5558  West 
Ardmore  Avenue. 

Vico  Products  Co.  2817  North  Oakley 
Boulevard. 

Vitamins,  Inc  ,  809  West  58th  Street. 

Wahl-Henlus  Institute,  1135  FuUerton 
Avenue. 

Wilson  ii  Co.,  Inc.,  4100  South  Ashland 
Avenue 

Wrlgley  Co  ,  Wm  .  Jr  .  301  East  Erie  Street. 

Corn  products  Refining  Co  .  Argo,  111. 

Jewel  Tea  Co  .  Inc  ,  Barrington,  111. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc  .  Calumet  City.  111. 

Victor  Chemical  Works,  Chicago  Heights, 
111. 

General  American  Transportation  Corp  , 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Fearn  Foods.  Inc  .  Franklin  Park,  111. 

Furst-McNess  Co  ,  Preeport,  111. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp  ,  Kraft  Poods 
Co..  Olenvlew.  111. 

Grayslake  Gelatin  Co  .  Grayshtke,  111.      , 

Pratt  Fcxxl  Co  .  Hammond.  Ind. 

Armour  &  Co..  Kankakee.  111. 

Allied  Mills.  Inc  .  Llbertyvllle,  HI. 

American  Can  Co  .  Maywood,  111. 

United  Biscuit  Co  of  America,  Melroee 
Park,  111 

American   Maize -Products  Co.,   Roby.  Ind. 

Dean  Milk  Co  ,  Rockford.  Ill 

California  Packing  Corp  .  Rochelle,  HI. 

Julep  Co  .  The.  Sycamore.    111. 

Roller  &  Roller,  Villa  Park,  111. 

Wander  Co  ,  The,  VUla  Park,  Ul. 

Morton  Salt  Co.,  Woodstock,  HI. 

B.    CONTAINERS 

Celotex  Corp  .  The,  205  West  Moru-oe  Street. 

Chicago  Carton  Co.,  4200  South  Pulaski 
Road 

Container  Corp  of  America,  10  North  Clark 
Street. 

Container  Laboratories.  Inc,  112  West 
Klnzle  Street 

Continental  Can  Co..  Inc.,  Central  Re- 
search A-  Engineering  Division,  7622  South 
Rficlne  Avenue 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc..  MlUsplastlc 
Laboratory,  2930  North  Ashland  Avenue 

Cracker  Jack  Co..  The,  4800  West  66th 
Street. 

Cromwell  Pajier  Co  ,  4801  South  Whipple 
Street 

Daubert  Chemical  Co  ,  4700  South  Central 
Avenue. 

Ekco  Products  Co.  1949  North  Cicero 
Avenue. 

Glldden  Co  ,  Protective  Coating  Division, 
1856   North   LeClalre   Avenue. 

Inland  Steel  Container  Co  6532  South 
Menard  Avenue 

Liquid  Carbonic  Corp.,  The,  3100  South 
Redzie  Avenue. 

Meyercord  Co  ,  6323  West  Lake  Street. 

Precision  Scientlflc  Co.,  3737  West  Cortland 
Street. 

Rapid  Roller  Co.,  2550  South  Federal  Street. 

Stone  Container  Corp  .  4200  West  42d  Place. 


Transparent  Package  Co  ,  3520  South  Mor- 
gan Street. 

Triangle  Package  Machinery  Co.,  6655  West 
Dlversey  Avenue. 

Vlsking  Corp.,  6733  West  66th   Street. 

White  Cap  Co  .  1819  North  Major  Avenue. 

Apollo  Metal  Works,  Bedford  Park. 

Dearborn  Glass  Co..  Bedford  Park. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Marbon  Chemical  Di- 
vision, Gary,  Ind. 

Glldden  Co.,  the  Chemical.  Metal,  and  Pig- 
ment Division,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co  ,  Lake  Zurich. 

American  Can  Co..  Maywood. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Zapon  Finishes  Labora- 
tory. North  Chicago. 


Enclositre  2    Major  Chicago  Trade  Associa- 
tions IN  THE  Food  and  Container  P^elds 

A.     poods 

Chicago  Candy  Association.  306  Nor'h 
Union  Avenue. 

Independent  Grocers'  Alliance  Distribu- 
tion Co.,  131  South  Wabash  Avenue. 

Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressing  Manufac- 
turers Association,   100  East  Ohio  Street. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  3i50 
North  Michigan  Avenue. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Meal  &  Food 
Dealers.  Inc  ,  500  North  Dearborn. 

National  Cheese  Institute,  Inc.,  100  North 
Franklin  Street. 

National  Confectioners'  Association  of  tlie 
United  States,  Inc.,  36  South  Wabash 
Avenue. 

National  Fruit  &  Syrup  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 38  South  Deaborn  Street. 

National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  202 
South  Marlon  Street.  Oak  Park. 

National  Retail  Tea  &  Coffee  Merchants 
Association.   222  West   North   Bank  Drive. 

National  Soup  Mix  .'Association,  125  Ea<;t 
Church  Street,  Llbertyvllle. 

National  Split  Pea  Association,  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue. 

Research  &  Development  Associates,  Pood 
&  Container  Institute,  Inc.,  1849  West 
Pershing  Road 

Salt  Producers  Association,  231  North  La 
Salle  Street. 

American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street 

American  Meat  Institute  Foundation,  933 
East  57th  Street. 

National  Livestock  Producers  Association, 
139  North  Clark  Street. 

National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board.  407 
South  Dearborn  Street. 

Packers  &  Sau.sage  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 100  West  Monroe  Street. 

American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  140 
South  Dearborn  Street. 

Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  136  South  La  Salle 
Street. 

Chicago  AsscKlatlon  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms,  120  South  La  Salle  Street. 

Millers  National  Federation,  309  West 
Jackson  Boulevard. 

Association  of  Vitamin  Chemists,  Inc  ,  7737 
South  Chicago  Avenue. 

American  Butter  Institute,  110  North 
Franklin  Street, 

American  Dairy  Association.  20  North 
Wacker  Drive 

American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  221  North 
La  Salle  Street. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart 

Evaporated  Milk  Association,  228  North 
La  Salle  Street. 

Illinois  Dairy  Products,  Association,  309 
West  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Milk  Foundation,  Inc.,  28  East  Huron 
Street 

National  Cheese  Institute,  Inc..  110  North 
Franklin  Street. 

National  Dairy  Council,  111  North  Canal 
Street. 


National  Poultry,  Butter  &  Egg  Associa- 
tion, 110  North  Franklin. 

National  Soybean  Processors  Association, 
3818   Board   of  Trade   Building. 

Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board.  186  North 
Wabash  Avenue 

Pure  Milk  Association,  343  South  Dearborn 
Street. 

American  Bakers  Association,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive 

American  Institute  of  Baking,  400  East 
Ontario  Street. 

American  Society  of  Bakery  Engineers,  121 
West  Wacker  Drive. 

Associated  Food  Retailers  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago, Inc.  500  North  Dearborn  Street. 

Bakers  Club  of  Chicago.  112  West  Ran- 
dolph Street 

Canned  Chop  Suey  Poods  Industry,  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue 

B.      CONTAINERS 

Chicago  Paper  Box  Suppliers  Association, 
1210  Ridgewood  Drive.  Northbrook. 

Fibre  Box  Association,  224  South  Michigan 
Avenue 

Folding  Paper  Box  Association  of  America, 
222  West  Adams  Street. 

Paraffined  Carton  Association,  111  West 
Washington  Street. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  the 
Comptroller's  Office,  in  dealing  with 
money,  does  not  take  this  into  account. 
Yet  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  to  be  considered  when  we 
are  dealing  with  research  operations  in 
the  field  of  fiXKl  and  containers. 

Next,  I  point  out  the  impressive  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  are  opposed 
to  the  removal  of  this  center.  They  are 
listed  on  page  544  of  the  hearings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
impressive  list,  including  packing  com- 
panies and  food  prcxiessing  companies  of 
all  kinds,  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Daniel  F  Gerber.  president,  Gerber  Baby 
Foods,  Fremont,  Mich. 

William  A  Beich,  vice  president.  Paul  E. 
Belch  Co.,  BlDorr.ington,  111. 

Roscoe  G  Haynle,  president,  Wilson  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Herbert  R  Stratford,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Russell  D.  L  Wirth,  president.  Red  Star 
Yeast  &  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

J  Clyde  Loftls,  president,  Kraft  Foods  Co., 
Chicago.  III. 

Daniel  J.  Uhrig.  president,  American 
Bakeries  Co  .  Chicago,  111. 

R.  a  Lucks,  president,  California  Pack- 
ing Corp  .  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

K.  W  Brighton,  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  American  Can  Co  ,  Barrington.  111. 

Dale  W.  Johnson,  manager,  edible  protein 
products.  Centra;  Soya  Co.,  Inc  ,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  V.  Williams,  vice  president.  Lawry's 
Products,  Inc  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

G.  F.  Atkinson,  general  manager.  Durkee 
Famous  Foods  Division,  the  Glldden  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 

C.  S.  Bridges,  president,  Llbby,  McNeill  & 
Libby.  Chicago.  III. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
point  out  the  close  liaison  which  has 
been  established  between  the  food  in- 
dustry and  the  trade  organizations,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Container  Insti- 
tute, on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  be  fairly  undoing  the  work  of 
certainly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  40  years,  if  this  re- 
moval were  undertaken. 
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Next,  I  point  out  the  availability  of 
technical  personnel.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  if  the  center  were  removed  to 
Massachusetts,  technical  personnel  in 
the  numbers  which  axe  available  in  the 
Chicago  area,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  laboratory  work  there,  would  ever 
become  available.  That  Is  not  the  least 
of  the  attractions  for  msiintaining  this 
operation  in  Chicago.  There  are  con- 
tacts with  the  food  industry,  with  the 
packing  plants,  with  the  canners,  with 
the  bakers,  with  the  confectionery 
groups. 

One  could  continue  to  name  almost 
every  food  group  in  the  category.  There 
is  no  other  area,  and  certainly  no  other 
city.  Euiywhere  in  the  United  States, 
which  offers  comparable  contacts  with 
which  this  work  is  concerned. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  question 
of  central  transportation,  not  only  as  it 
Involves  the  transportation  of  commod- 
ities, but  also  the  transportation  of  per- 
sona. 

Then.  too.  an  offer  has  come  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  TecJinology,  which 
on  Its  own  campus,  in  the  near  Southside 
In  Chlcmro,  could  make  quarters  and 
facUlUea  avaUable  for  this  purpose. 
Theit  la  precedent  for  that.  The  kind 
of  funcUon  i*hlch  has  bc«n  IdenUfled 
with  Duke  University  has  b«en  taking 
place  for  years.  I  can  aeo  no  good  rra- 
«on.  under  Uio  cncvunslanccs.  wl\y  a 
alniUar  contact  and  a  slmllai*  contract 
eould  not  be  ncgutlalrd  with  ii\r  Illinois 
IiuUtute  of  Toc4\nokm7, 

I  UUjvk  tile  evidence  Is  dear  thut 
there  ai-e  no  adequate  facJliUes  a\  ailublo 
at  NaUck  for  U»e  moment— at  lea*t,  I 
latheiTd  U^at  fj\^i«  such  eivginecrlng  evi- 
dence a«  1  eould  find  in  U\e  R«co«o.  It 
U  pj^tly  clew  AS  to  what  will  happotv 
It  will  inenn  that  ihei-e  will  he  aubse- 
quent  lt^^\le.sls  tut  appjx>priaUiMwi  txn- 
faculties  of  one  kind  ai^d  another  Wlx)- 
undertake  Uiat,  and  why  undertiUte  U\o 
n^movaJ  civ-tts  and  the  rvlocaUon  costs 
at  an«  Ume.  when  U^la  funcUon  has  beet» 
ot>eratm«  u\  a  very  .taUsfacUMT  fasi\lon? 
I  Uilnk  oU\er  evidence  also  could  be 
adducent  to  svipport  the  ciwtenUon  which 
my  coUeawue  I  Mr.  DottoiasI  makes,  and 
which  I  make.  Uiat  the  pi^poaed  r«- 
mo\Tal  should  not.  be  effected;  and  II  the 
Army  has  ait  abldinK  Intei-est  In  It.  It 
certainly  merlt.s  fur  more  consideration. 
I  hope,  Uiei-ef^M-e.  that  Uie  pending 
amendments  will  pre\-aU.  and  that  an- 
other good,  long  look  can  be  taken  before 
the  proposed  transfer  Is  undertaken. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  i^r- 
suaded  on  that  point,  wid  Included  no 
comparable  provision  m  the  bill.  I  do 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  Uie  Senate 
ought  to  act  unui  we  have  had  another 
look  at  the  matter  and  haN-e  had  a  more 
thorough  InvestUraUon  made.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  not  ap- 
prove the  transfer,  and  will  support  the 
pending  amendments, 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUL  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield, 
to  permit  me  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tinnpis.  the  mi- 
nority leader,  has  sUted  that  the  Coai^ 
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troller  General  merely  talks  about  the 
cost  involved  but  does  not  consider  the 
question  of  efficiency.  I  point  out  that 
the  headquarters  for  the  research  work 
of  the  Army  Quartermaster  is  now  lo- 
cated at  NaUck.  and  that  if  the  new 
building  is  constructed  in  Chicago,  all 
reports  from  Chicago  will  have  to  go 
through  Natick  and  then  to  Washington, 
in  order  to  have  the  operation  unified. 

Furthermore,  the  present  building  is 
so  inefficient  that  the  proposed  move  has 
been  stimulated.  As  I  told  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Army  today  considers  the 
building  to  be  a  white  elephant.  They 
cannot  rent  the  parts  of  it  which  Uiey 
are  not  using.  So  the  building  has  be- 
come extremely  inefflcicnt 

The  revised  suggestions  concerning 
Illinois  are  to  erect  new  buildings  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
rather  than  to  try  to  rebuild  the  present 
quarters. 

The  reason  why  the  research  work  was 
originally  in  Illinois  is  that  other  Army 
re.soarrh  wa.s  located  there  But  that 
has  bivn  moved  out.  now,  except  for  the 
food  reaeareh, 

I  nlso  point  out  to  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  that  It  Is  not  a  question  of  tht^ 
prv^curemenl  of  a  Inrue  amount  of  foot! 
The  Aitny  xww,  as  I  uiulerstnml,  pro- 
turn'*  fo(xl  from  various  \u\xU  of  the 
tountry  for  Its  mirixreh  The  nmouni 
^f  ffxxl  necessary  for  the  resmixh  la  very 
Wni*ll,  So  Uiejf  Is  no  quesUiMi  about 
ti-nnsport«tloj», 

Tht^  Senator  from  Illinois  also  pointe<l 
ti;i  thttl  udditUMial  new  facilitioa  miHht 
be  needed  The  Army  mude  It  very  elrnr 
|M.\t  while  tht^y  probably  wU!  in  the  f\j- 
ture.  enlarue  the  Natick  facilities,  or 
r<^TU«\"*l  the  enlnrvemrnt  of  the  Nailck 
taelllllea  for  other  purposes,  the  amount 
*f  $3,tua.000  Is  all  thai  will  l)e  needed  for 
the  movenienl  of  t.he  Um.y\  lY^^oareh  lab- 
^rnloiv  to  N^Urk,  and  emu-^trxirtum  of 
the  other  rrlated  frtrlUtles  I  inrntlonea 
^vrllcr 

I  .«ihoul(l  say  nlsu  that  thU  piojHKml  Is 
aj\  initirtUon  w\  U>o  iMut  of  the  Arn\>*. 
purt*  nn^l  ."ilmple  As  a  Senator  fmm 
Massaehussetts,  who  workeil  orlKinnlly 
♦  Ith  Member-*  of  the  Hovjsr  to  fs.<«tab- 
ysh  research  efforts  for  other  purj>oses, 
I  did  not  know  about  IhLs  matter  until 
It  was  actvmlli'  presented  In  this  year's 
Ijudget.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  E)efoi«e.  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Dudjict.  to  provide  uix^ater 
efficiency  and  savlnR<«. 

I  hope  the  amendments  will  not  pi-e- 
vaJ. 

Mr,  DIRJCSEN  Mr  Pre.'Jdent,  If  the 
Chair  \>MH  bear  with  me,  I  wl.«ih  to  make  a 
brief  rt^ply 

EssenUally.  Mr.  President,  this  Instal- 
lation Is  for  a  container-research  opera- 
tion. If  i-esearch  Is  to  be  done  in  that 
f>pld.  where  should  the  operation  be  lo- 
cated, if  not  In  the  center  of  tlie  country 
which  has  the  greatest  amount  of  con- 
t4lner  research  and  container  facilities 
t«  be  found  in  any  place,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but.  I  venture  to  say.  tn 
tbe  whole  wide  world. 

As  a  youngster— tn  the  rather  mis- 
chievous days  when  probably  my  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  was  not  too  fixed,  and  I 


was  still  in  knee  pants — when  some  of  my 
friends  proposed  that  we  raid  a  farmer's 
apple  orchard  and  purloin  some  apples, 
and  when  one  suggested  that  we  go  to 
Parmer  Miller's  place,  my  answer  usually 
was,  "Let's  go  to  Parmer  Jones'  place." 

Then  one  of  the  group  would  ask 
•Why?" 

My  reply  would  be,  "Because  there  are 
apples  on  his  trees." 

Mr  President,  In  Chicago  there  are 
"apples  on  the  trees."  The  container 
people  and  the  food  people  and  the  lab- 
oratory people  and  the  facilities  and  the 
technicians  are  there.  So  It  seems  to 
me  that,  by  every  rule  of  logic,  that  Is 
the  place  for  thi.s  kind  of  function  to  be 
e.-tablhhed  and  maintained. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  that  ba.sls 
I  am  willing  to  submit  this  question  to 
the  wi.sdom  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  Mr 

DOTT.LAS  1, 

Mr  DOUGI^S  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  an  In- 
formal  munt  .shows  only  five  Senators 
on  the  floor,  I  should  not  like  to  have 
the  (teri.^ion  a.s  lo  the.se  amendmenus 
irarhed  by  so  small  a  number  of  Sen- 
'vtuis  TheiTfoj-e.  I  suagest  the  absence 
(^f  a  ijuor\jm 

Ihr  PRJSiniNO  OFTICKR,    The  clerk 

\^  111  rail  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  pnwetxled  to  call  the 

roll 

Mr  MANSriFlJ-)  Mr  President,  1 
a.Nk  unanlmnu.1  ennseni  U>at  tJie  ordei 
f(^r  the  q\iorum  call  be  rescinded 

Ihr  PHKSiniNG  OKKICKH  With- 
out  objection.  H  la  so  oj'deitnl. 

Tlu*  que.ttlon  la  on  agrerUlg  lo  thr 
aiuendn\rnis,  en  bkx>.  offered  by  the  8en. 
ator  fron\  Illinoia  to  the  commit te<' 
amrndnu^nt  IPvitflng  the  qu<>stU\i^  1 
The  ayes  appeal    to  have  ll 

Mr  SAl.TONSTAl,l.-  Mr  PiTsldrnt 
1  rtvic  for  a  division 

Ot\  a  di\i.<unj\.  the  amrudu>rnt»  to  Uic 
eo»nmnt«^  amendntent  wei'e  rejected, 

The*  Ph^fStlUlNU  OKFICKR  The 
roMuuute*'  amendment  I.h  oi>en  to  f\»r- 
ther  an^endment  If  thejT  be  no  fur- 
ther aniendmenl  to  be  offeixnl,  U^e  ques- 
tion Is  on  aureeing 

Mr  STFNNIS  nnd  Mr  HOIXAND  ad- 
dre.Med  the  Chair 

The  rRblvSlDINO  OKKICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  MKMsslppl 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  Pmsldent.  uiider 
the  agi-eemrnt.  I  had  Uie  Hoor.  but  I 
now  yuld  the  floor. 


CRITICISM  BY  PRESIDENT  NAS&KR. 
OP  UNn^^  ARAB  RUPUBUC,  OF 
RECENT  ACTION  OP  US    SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  sity  a  woi-d  about  a  recent  speech 
by  President  N»«ser.  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  In  which  he  called  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  some  pretty  harsh 
names,  which  I  think  is  most  unfortu- 
nate, and  which  related  to  the  antiboy- 
cott  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  call  attenUon  to  this  because  the  at- 
Uck.  made  In  a  spee<*i  in  Al-Mansurah 
on  May  7,  1960.  aside  from  Its  reference 
to  propaganda  matters,  charges  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  its  ez- 
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7-es5_3n  of  opinVxi  in  the  &.3tIbcTtott 
_^_.;ij3^^t  adopted  to  the  m^fasl  se- 

-  :t   b:2.  was  not  properly  defending 

-^i.^nx  He  said  that  Members  of  the 
.-,;^:e  "pretend  that  fneecom  has 
:  jched  their  consciences  and  heanA." 
I  ;>.-^:e  further  ""Ali  the  world  exposes 
•.  .fm  bec*"jse  if  they  truly  spoke  oi 
freed -vr.  they  wduW  discuss  the  freeckan 
cl  £^-  pe-'^ples  fverywhere 

R  j^t-ems  to  me  this  charge  c'.i*rht  u:  be 
-?•:!  and  put  in  focus      I;  -.^  pre- 
>-:auie  :he  Serial*  felt  ii  was  de- 
...t    one   of    the   most   fuRdamental 
f.re.x>ai.^  namely,  the  freedom  of  nan- 
cat:  ^■a.    m    this    mstance    through    the 
Sj?"  C.\r..A".    m  compliance   »nth  inter - 
naticnAl   law   and    intematiotiAl   ^nee- 
mentt  solemnly  entered  Into  by  the  Gov- 
ernment   of    E^ypt    ilsel!.    agreements 
fOlnf  bacJ:  to  1881.  uhich  are  indispu- 
table eleiTH^nts  of  a  peaceful  world,  that 
the  Senate  took  the  acuon  it  did 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  ihai  the  United 
States  came  to  the  rescue  of  ESrypt  in 
■.i»,s«  »he!.  she  had  clo«sl  the  canal  to 
V  .Tld  shipping— indeed  barred  world 
>'  '/pmc  from  the  canal  by  m.tk.iu;  a 
.•  ,v.»h!p  b\  jkinkinc  .vhu^s  \\\  it  when  ilu- 
f  .lt.n  o!  \hf  United  KuxKilvmt  P^Ani^r 
ft:  .1  I*rarl  »enl  Into  action  m  aii  etTort 
t  irep  the  Sue«  Canal  oi>en  Wlan  the 
I  :.:!rd  States  came  to  U^f  restnir  of  K»:\  pt 
i*;ul  i^>i  It  out  of  the  predic^mnit  whi.'h 
I  .  v!  hiui'  caused  Its  tfovenimetu  to  fall, 
1  fMvVnt  Nasser  made  mt:un  c».-»mmu- 
!•  rt.N  to  the  United  Natunu*  itwlf  *hioh 
r.  »•  ix'iui:  Mv^lated  In  thm  alwoUarly  il- 
!  .a;  fajJUon,  and  mhich  the  wn#e  ol  U^e 
^^I.a^e  h.»»  l^>t)demned 

Mr  I'refUdeju,  I  nt^ak  only  bera\t»e  I 
r  .r.k  thr  Senate  was  alvvohitrlv  rlwht  \\\ 

\  '..<  «.*  It  did  because  it  held  to  hl«h 
iM  :ai  piinciples,  and  pnnciplea  of  r;ee- 
li  nv  and  becau.>e  it  la  th^v^o  vny  prin- 
r  rh'%  of  five<lon\  *h»ch  enal)le  the  ih^>- 
\  ;o  of  E.  vpi  to  have  an  oppoauniij  in  a 
free  world 

l^^r  myself  and  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber V  f  ihr  .Senate  feel*  the  5amr  way  1 
rvprwvi  thr  greatest  fi-elin*.!*  of  frtrj\d- 
^;.u>  for  the  people  of  S«yv>t,  the  ureate^l 
o<Mir  to  m>e  ptxvuress  made  atnonu  them 
!  nd  the  .\rah  world  But  prv^tre.vs  can- 
1  ot  tH'  achieved— as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
f.ui  only  be  fnvstrated— by  deivvins  to 
M\y  of  the  I'-eoples  of  tJie  world  th''  fun- 
r  omental  fieedom  of  the  r'oJht  of  unob- 
>'  KMed  passable  tlnxtugh  ii\ternational 
v\aler\iays 

I  hope  very  much  the  people  of  S^ypt 
m!\y  see  clearly  that  the  Senate  in  enact - 
;  .:  the  provision  which  It  did.  was  de- 
fenrtii-.c  the  Interest^  of  the  people  living 
In  a  free  world— the  InteiTsts  of  \X\f> 
Unltt»d  SUtes,  and  the  Interests  of  every 
"ther  country.  Including  Israel. 

Ml  President,  it  Is  very  easy  to  paint 
thb  action  only  as  an  element  In  the 
conflict  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  I  have  very  sti-oi^a  feelUms  on 
this  subject  I  think  It  Is  sliameful  and 
not  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace  that  we 
Miow  Uie  state  of  ferment  to  continue  as 
>he  result  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
insistence  on  maintaining  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel. 

But  the  fact  is  not  germane  to  this 

situation.    In  acting  as  it  did  with  respect 

lo  the  declaration  on  freedom  of  navl- 

cvi- 


£st:oa  the  Senate  was  acting  ai  the 
.r.terest  £>f  th*  peace  cf  the  wortd.  iii  the 
i:i;ere«  of  the  frewJom  r!  access  af  ship- 
ping to  intemaiional  wa'.erways.  and  m 
the  aiierest  of  n^aaitaiiiiri?  intemauonsJ 
liw  iJnA  ir.i*^rriJkUonAi  coaim.:tmex;ts^ 

Mr.  Presadoii.  ac»  must  speak  of  this 
*  hole  s;tu&uon  more  m  sadneiss  than  m 
an^r .  arxl  I  t>elie>^  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent  NSuSser  to  read  into  Uus  action  some 
cief'p.  dark,  and  coaspiratonal  moti\-es 
» .11  fill  of  their  own  weight  It  was  the 
•^tise  of  the  Senate  lo  maintain  free- 
caax,  whereas  K<ypis  act.:oa  m  twycot- 
uns  certain  shipping  tiirough  the  Sues 
CAiial  IS  a  twycott  of  freedom,  and  it  is 
vpr\-  importan:  we  jhou'.d  her?  a&sure 
the  people  o!  Ejrypt  that  we  defirt  very 
n.uch  to  sjiTeguard  freedv"vm 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU  Mr. 
Pi-esideni.  »ill  the  Senator  yield  for  an 
>.>bser>-ation  on  this  subject? 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield 

Mr  CASE  V  f  South  tXikota  I  merely 
w'.sh  to  express  asain  Uie  hope  Uiat.  In 
s  Mr.e  way.  somethuus  cati  be  d«.Mie  to  re- 
I.'\<-  t.ho  toaMvvu  which  are  re*vx«\si- 
l>it  .\  I  t  u-  hrl.ut!  tor  the  rx^narks,  fivr 
i!ir  kuuxiainr  i  ider*  aiid  *«.>  (orUi.  which 
!r«uU  m  Uii^  sitvtatum  I  UiUik  tf  the 
.>-«!«, »to  oi  the  Unn«>1  Nation>  e^^vild  c\^me 
f  Mwarxl  *uh  a  real  »v>lutKvn  of  the  refu- 
gee prv^blenv  mat\y  ot  theae  !iiiuatKv\» 
could  be  rUmmateil  1  hvH^  that  author- 
.l,N  will  Ik  exteiulevi  Ivyoiid  J\Uie  50  to 
take  oaiY  ol  the  irfvujees  But,  aside 
fix»i«  that  I  think  it  i#  tune  we  ha\-e  a 
cure  fv^r  the  mmt  that  has  been  fe»ternv« 
now  for  n>oiT  than  Vi  years 

M'  .twits  No  oi\e  would  more 
^!,,v  \  acMir  an  Avab-I»r;\el  i>eaiMp  !«et- 
i;ci..«ui  tiu.n  I  wovilvl  1  ihiuk  the 
I'niud  NalUMV*  u  exaclb  the  nuht 
foMinv  to  csuiN  thuniioh  Mich  a  rec\m- 
*ia.U)oi\  l  luHH^  and  pi  ay  tvU  tlie  day 
wiirn  It  may  be  efTe*^te*t  A.t  1  haxf  al- 
w-.-w"  tv»rn  I  shall  be  asain  extremely 
an\i  -i>."»  to  !«rc  that  their  Ls  ft  spirit  of 
V  v';ni>'o!m.xe  artd  .\acrir\i^  by  Ivth  v^«'- 
iicx  w!,vv  I  thii\k  have  ^ufTeixxl  vu\det 
i;m'  dn.birvii  .situation, 

I  tiai.k  It  is  fair  to  iXitnt  CHit  Uiat, 
no^w!^h^^a^u1uuJ  ewry  elTort  lU  the  free 
world  to  bnuB  ab^nit  i^enee,  inchiduu!  re- 
.MMthment  of  Arab  refvue^ws.  «n<1  wi 
opiv, tuntty  to  thwe  wtio  wli^h  to  do  so 
•  /»  tv  trpatrlated  to  Israel,  thl."«  wliole  ef- 
foit  ha.-?  been  constantly  frxistrattKl  by 
tlic  fcoluu:  appairnlly,  oii  the  imrt  of 
rivsulent  Nasstr  and  oUier  loadei-s  in 
the  Arab  world,  that  it  was  more  ad- 
vantaueou.s  to  them  to  use  the  irfvigef* 
as  a  iH^litical  daKiier  at  the  throat  of 
Isn^el  than  It  was  to  take  eai-e  of  their 
kinsmen  In  an  npptx>prlate  and  humane 
way 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sovith  DakoU,  Mr. 
Pi^sident.  I  would  liot  want  my  failure 
at  U\ls  Ume  to  sa.v  more  on  the  subject 
to  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  I  accept 
all  of  the  characterltaUon  of  Uie  situa- 
tion which  has  l)een  irtven  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  will  say  that  I 
welcome  the  statement  Uie  Senator  has 
made  about  hoping  for  and  desiring  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  U^lnk  anyone  who  visits  that  area 
must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so 
long  as  the  situation  continues  it  Is  a 
reproach  to  the  world,  It  Is  a  reproach 


to  the  United  Natkms.  and  :t  is  a  re- 
proach to  hixmanity  fc*  children  to  t* 
torn  mto  the  wo,rid  aad  to  «tow  up  m 
the  conditions  of  ihei*  refugee  caaxps. 

I  was  at  the  camp  at  Jervho  I  saw 
the  cliildren  there.  wIk>  were  S  or  9  or 
10  or  12  yeArs  oki  with  no  knowJedre 
of  the  world  other  than  wi^at  they  ob- 
tained frcwi  the  hovels  la  which  they 
hred  in  the  refugee  camp  It  susp?sts 
that  swmethini:  ou^rht  to  be  done  T^iere 
ouiht  to  be  a  pemiai^ent  sohiUon,  rath- 
er than  contmv^e  to  have  the  situation 
filter  as  it  is. 

Mr  JA\TTP  I  too.  have  Ti.Nlted  an 
Arab  refugee  camp  on  the  Oaxa  Stnp 
durtng  the  small  moment  of  Ume  it  was 
^xTS-^ible  for  me  to  do  that,  in  19W 

I  thlT\k  the  United  Nations  has  done  a:i 
outstandiivg  ,ioh.  I  will  s<v.  corxsideruvc 
the  ImiltAticrvs  which  haxr  been  put  upon 
u 

1  do  not  wish  my  colleague  to  join  me 
\\\  the  stat<-ment  I  ani  about  to  make 
but  1  feel  detH>lv  that  thU  is  a  rejw\\ach 
mainly  to  the  Arab  Statevs,  which  have 
>tvvx1  m  the  wa,v  of  resettlement  and 
of  n*i^t nation  or  scwe  combination  of 

IxMh 

I  understand,  1  thli\k.  tiie  feellJUJ»  of 
in,\  a^U^gue  but  a  almlj  o(  this  matter 
and  of  U*  hlJtvvy  indicates  i>o  iviux^ach 
to  the  Uiut*Hl  Nativ^u^  which  u  moi-e 
tiian  anxious  to  do  aomethuxg  aU^ui  the 
iMvblem  Vhe  aan\e  U  lr\»e  with  rem^eet 
tv^  the  eivUife^l  world 

We  have  had  appropriations  ear- 
maikeit  by  the  CvM\grra»  lyltvi  in  the 
l^a^ik  v\^«\ivJelely  fallow,  UH'au,M>  u  wa» 
not  iHvvHU\lc  to  Use  them  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arab  States  will  do  nothtivc 
«lx>ut  C\H>jKratin«  u\  ai\  etTiMt  to  bruxu 
alH>ui  re*ettlement  or  ret^ttriation  <\f 
these  iMvple 

I  ivjvat  I  am  not  trylttg  to  ituluer  ttv.v 
v>>Uea*;v»c  to  a>;rn'  with  me  I  wr\h  to 
make  It  \Try  olrar  that  we  may  hax-e  a 
disaunvment  imi  this  \xw\\X  but  1  would 
Iv  h\M  than  tnithful  If  I  did  nv>t  state 
tny  own  views 

Mr     CASK    of    S^nith    l>akota     Mr 
Presidei\t.     the     S<M\ator     fnm\    {Vnitt\ 
I'kakota    whvavs    i-twikhU   the    rmht    of 
every  other  Senator  to  niake  oUvkr  his 
own  piwUion  in  a  statement 

UnderstandUusly.  Mr  President,  1 
would  woK  want  to  pvit  wi\rda  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Senator  fnvfn  New  Yv^rk, 
or  to  attttnpt  to  mivke  a  statement  for 
him.  Since  the  matter  came  up.  It 
so^^med  to  be  an  opt)OJtunltj'  to  empha- 
sise Uie  fact  Umt  some  attetttlon  aliould 
be  given  to  the  problem  1  certainly 
do  not  p«-etei>d  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
tJie  problem,  or  its  badCNixHtnd  or  his- 
tory, 1  eould.  If  I  were  m>  dlaixwed  and 
Ume  i>ennlUed.  pay  !»ome  tribute  with 
respect  to  what  has  been  acciMivpU.Hhed 
in  the  reconstrucUoii  of  Israel.  I  ad- 
mire what  has  be<M\  acot^nplUihed  UieiT 
At  Uie  sante  Ume.  I  caitnot  help  feelliui 
that  some  butden  ought  to  lay  pretty 
heavily  upon  the  oonaeience  of  Uie 
world,  which  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
soluUon  which  would  prevent  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  situation  which  does 
exist  In  these  refugee  camps. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 


Ill 
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AnnMJgfi    BT    UNDER    SECRETART 
OP  STATE  DOUGLAS  DILLON 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preoident.  Under 
SecreUry  of  State  £>ouglas  DlUon.  with 
whose  name  there  is  increasingly  being 
associated  the  prcH;>osals  for  cooperation 
between  the  countries  of  the  Western, 
community  and  the  United  States,  in  an 
effort  to  help  the  less-developed  areas  to 
a  greater  extent  even  than  is  being  done 
now  and  to  cooperate  in  other  respects  in 
the  fields  of  trade  and  aid.  gave  an  ad- 
dress at  the  12th  annual  New  Jersey 
Business  Conference,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, New  Brunswick,  N.J..  on  May  12. 
1960,  in  which  he  eloquently  set  forth 
what  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
accomplish  in  this  whole  field  in  a  very 
splendid  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Douglas  Oillon  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Address  or  Undeb  SEcairAKT  or  State  Doug-. 

LAS    DllXON    AT    12th    ANNUAL    NEW    JeXSEY 

Business  Conterence,  RtrrcERs  University, 

New  Brunswick.  N  J  .  Mat  12.  1960 

It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  come  home  to 
New  Jersey,  and  I  am  honored  to  partici- 
pate In  this  Important  conference  on  tha 
Rutgers  campus.  Tour  theme — "Amerlca'a 
poeltlon  In  world  commerce" — Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  major  issues  of  our  day.  Its 
choice  and  your  attendance  here  are  proof 
that  New  Jersey's  business  community  19 
keenly  aware  of  the  problems  of  our  times, 
and  Is  dedicated  to  the  search  for  workable 
solutions. 

The  times  clearly  call  for  strenuous  efforts 
to  maintain  and  reinforce  our  International 
economic  position  if  we  are  to  successfully 
meet  the  two  major  challenges  which  con- 
front us  today: 

The  first  is  the  worldwide  offensive 
mounted  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  oui" 
system  of  free  Institutions. 

The  second  Is  the  desperate  struggle  of 
more  than  a  billion  people  In  the  free 
world's  newly  developing  areas  to  escape  their 
traditional  poverty,  sickness,  and  Illiteracy, 
and  to  achieve  dignity,  independence,  and 
material  progress  within  a  framework  of 
mesuilngful   freedom. 

These  two  challenges  are  closely  Inter- 
twined. Por  the  Communist  leaders  are 
making  a  major  effort — supported  by  a  high 
rate  of  economic  growth  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— to  persuade  the  peoples  of  the  newly 
developing  areas  that  their  best  hope  of 
achieving  progress  is  by  taking  the  Com- 
munist path. 

At  no  time  In  history  has  our  free  way  of 
life  been  under  greater  pressure.  We  must 
energettrally  demonstrate  that  freedom, 
rather  than  communism,  can  best  meet 
man's  universal  aspirations  for  spiritual  and 
material  growth.  The  newly  developing  na- 
tions are  watching  to  see  which  system  can 
perform  best — ours  or  the  Communists. 
How  well  we  perform  will  largely  determine 
not  Just  our  own  well-being,  but  the  course 
of  world  events  as  well.  The  private  Amer- 
ican businessman  has  a  vital  role  to  play  In 
this  competition.  Por  he  Is  the  very  heart 
of  the  system  which  the  Communists  are 
striving  to  destroy. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  constantly 
strengthen  our  economy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  The  goal  of  domestic  growth  is 
closely  related  to  success  In  our  efforts  to 
help  the  newly  developing  areas.  Growth  at 
home  makes '  It  easier  to  marshal  the  re- 
sources so  desperately  needed  to  foster 
growth  abroad.     Equally  important,  growth 


at  home  provMes  confidence  abroad  in  free 
enterprise  and  promotes  faith  In  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  worthy  of  emulation. 

A  high  growth  rate  should  be  our  goal 
even  If  commvmlsm  simply  didn't  exist.  But 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Industrial 
production  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  presently 
expanding  at  more  than  8  percent  annually, 
compared  with  oxir  own  rate  of  about  4Vi 
percent.  The  Soviet  Union  continually  uses 
this  comparison  to  project  Its  own  Commu- 
nist image  to  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries as  the  ideal  blueprint  for  economic 
progress.  It  would,  of  coxu"se,  take  the 
Soviets  many  years  to  make  good  their  boast 
of  catching  up  and  surpMisslng  us.  But 
catch  up  they  may — unless  we  bestir  our- 
selves We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  with  an 
annual  gross  national  product  only  45  per- 
cent of  our  own,  the  Soviets,  by  concentrat- 
ing on  areas  which  contribute  most  to  in- 
dustrial and  military  strength,  are  already 
able   to  fully   match   our   military   efforts 

The  last  2  years  have  highlighted  the  Im- 
portance of  a  substantial  export  surplus. 
Tod.iy.  any  businessman  who  works  to  sell 
.\merlcan  made  products  abroad  should 
know  that  he  is  contributing  directly  and 
importantly  to  our  national  security. 

In  order  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat,  we 
have  been  forced  to  deploy  strong  military 
forces  overseas  These  forces,  toerether  with 
those  of  our  allies,  provide  the  security 
shield  behind  which  the  free  world  can  live 
-nd  work  in  peace.  Our  own  defense  ex- 
penditures abroad  cost  the  United  States  be- 
tween $2' 2  and  $3  billion  a  year  in  foreign 
exch.an^e.  In  the  long  run.  we  must  look  to 
our  export  surplus  to  provide  this  sum  A 
much  smaller,  but  equally  Important,  re- 
qulrement  for  expenditure  abroad  comes 
from  our  foreign  aid  programs.  The  larger 
part  of  the  e.xpendltures  under  these  pro- 
grams are  made  in  the  United  States — and. 
hence,  have  no  effect  upon  our  balance  of 
payments.  Nevertheless,  the  net  dollar  out- 
flow for  all  forms  of  foreign  aid — military 
and  economic — amounts  to  a  little  over  $700 
million  a  year. 

Both  expenditures — to  maintain  substan- 
tial American  military  forces  abroad,  and  to 
operate  our  foreign  aid  programs — are  abso- 
lute necessities  if  security,  sUbillty  and 
progrps.3  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  free 
world.  Both  are  ultimately  dependent  up)on 
a  continued  and  substantial  U.S.  export 
surplus. 

In  the  years  Immediately  following  the  war, 
we  had  no  export  problems  because  we  were 
the  only  large-scale  producer  Our  sales 
were  limited  only  by  the  availability  of  dol- 
lars in  other  countries  To  use  the  vernacu- 
lar, our  exporters  "never  had  it  so  good  ' 
Today,  however,  the  other  Industrialized  free 
nations  have  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Our  friends  in  Europe  and  Japan  pro- 
vide strong  competition.  In  some  areas,  their 
costs  of  production  are  lower  than  ours.  In 
many  others,  this  Is  not  the  case  But  they 
work  night  and  day  to  Increase  their  experts. 
This  Is  the  normal  situation  for  an  Indus- 
trialized nation  such  as  ours  The  time  has 
come  when  we  Americans  must  give  exports 
the  same  sort  of  priority  and  attention. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
are  now  embarked  with  other  interested 
Government  agencies  on  an  Intensified  new 
program  to  stimulate  greater  Interest  in  for- 
eign trade  In  American  business  circles  We 
are  moving  energetically  to  provide  better 
Government  facilities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  assist  American  firms  in  selling 
their  goods  and  services  In  foreign  countries. 
But  despite  everything  that  we  in  Govern- 
ment can  do,  the  promotion  of  exports  re- 
mains essentially  a  task  for  private  busi- 
ness. The  basic  drive  must  come  from  the 
business  community 

Over  the  past  15  months,  the  Department 
of  State  has   been  seeking  to   persuade   our 


friends  and  allies  In  Western  Burope  and 
Japan  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
our  exports  which  were  originally  invoked  to 
protect  meager  foreign  exchanges  reserves 
during  the  postwar  period  of  the  so-called 
"dollar  shortage."  Fortunately,  now  that 
the  financial  problems  that  originally 
brought  these  discriminations  about  have 
been  overcome,  the  need  to  do  away  with 
them  has  been  recognised  by  our  trading 
p>artners  Great  progress  has  already  been 
made.  Our  estimates  Indicate  that  Western 
European  actions  to  remove  discriminations 
last  year  increased  our  piotentlal  markets  by 
roughly  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  The 
momentum  Is  being  maintained  and  gives 
hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  postwar 
discriminations  against  our  exports  will  be 
virtually  a  thing  of  the  past 

Our  efforts  to  open  markets  long  closed 
to  American  products  are  only  a  part  of  our 
drive   to  expand   exports. 

We  are  constantly  seeking  reductions  of 
tariffs  affecting  our  exports,  and  we  are  alert 
to  forestall  the  erection  of  new  barriers  to 
American  products. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have  been  closely 
following  developments  in  Western  Europe, 
where  one  Important  regional  economic 
group — the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity— has  been  established,  and  a  second — 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association — will 
soon  come  into  being 

The  European  Economic  Community, 
often  referred  to  as  the  Common  Market  or 
the  Six."  represents  a  far-reaching  effort  on 
the  part  of  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
three  Benelux  nations,  to  merge  their 
economies  Into  a  single  entity. 

The  Common  Market  Treaty  calls  for  com- 
plete free  trade  Inside  the  Community,  with 
a  uniform  level  of  tariffs  and  a  common 
commercial  policy  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Treaty  also  provides  for  free 
movement  of  workers  and  capital,  and  for 
harmonized  agricultural  and  financial  poli- 
cies— all  overseen  by  common  institutions 

TTie  United  States  has  long  favored  the 
goal  of  economic  Integration  In  Western 
Europe  We  believe  that  a  strong,  single 
unit,  closely  allied  with  us  and  other 
Atlantic  nations.  Is  highly  desirable  for 
reasons  of  free  world  .security,  political 
cohesion,  and  economic  growth  and  stability 
We  therefore  support  the  objectives  of  the 
European  Economic  Conununlty. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  urging  the  Com- 
munity to  adopt  liberal  trading  piMlcles  find. 
In  particular,  to  establish  as  low  a  common 
tariff  as  possible.  Por  this  reason,  among 
others,  we  welcomed  the  proposal  that  the 
Common  Market  reduce  its  future  common 
external  tariff  by  20  percent  at  the  same  time 
that  It  speeds  up  the  creation  of  Its  customs 
union. 

The  second  European  regional  grouping  Is 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association — also 
known  as  the  Seven  "  The  EPTA,  recently 
ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  Austria, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal.  Sweden, 
Sw^ltzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  pro- 
vides for  free  trade  In  industrial  goods 
among  its  members  Unlike  the  Common 
Market,  which  alms  at  a  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  very  close  political 
ties,  the  EPTA  has  no  conunon  tariff.  It 
explicitly  reserves  to  each  member  full  con- 
trol of  Its  own  external  commercial  and 
general  economic  policies.  Its  stated  objec- 
tives are  therefore  not  as  far  reaching  as 
those  of  the  Common  Market 

You  may  have  read  reports  that  US  sup- 
port for  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity in  some  way  indicates  opposition  to  the 
EFTA.  or  favoritism  for  the  Six  as  against 
the  Seven.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is 
not  the  case  There  Is  no  question  of  choos- 
ing sides  In  indicating  out  support  for  the 
European  Economic  Community,  based  on 
political  and  security  as  well  as  on  commer- 
cial  policy    considerations,  we  neither  state 
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nor  Imply  opposttlan  to  the  European  Ftee 
Trade  Association. 

We  do  noit,  boweeer.  share  the  belief  ot 
some  of  the  Seven  that  the  mere  creation 
of  the  Oommoti  Market  will  Inevitably  cause 
such  serious  trade  dUBcultles  that  Europe 
will  be  split  In  two.  We  favor  negotiaUons 
between  the  Six  and  the  Seven  to  work  out 
Individual  conunodlty  problenu  that  are  of 
particular  Importance  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned. We  have  always  favored  such  nego- 
tiations. It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that 
If  they  are  entered  into  in  good  faith  and 
vigorously  pursued,  they  can  provide  rea- 
sonable solutions  to  the  complex  problems 
of  intra-Btiropean  trsAe. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  to  both  Euro- 
pean groupings  the  Importance  of  their  ac- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  free  world  We  have 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  most  favored  na- 
tion provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  require  that  such  special 
tariff  concessions  on  Individual  commodities 
as  the  members  of  the  two  groups  may  grant 
each  other  must  be  extended  to  all  other 
members  of  the  GATT — including,  of  course. 
the  United  States  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  principle  has  been  widely  and  generally 
accepted  by  the  members  of  both  groupings. 
You  can  be  certain  that  we  shall  continue 
to  urge  the  European  Common  Market  and 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association  to  pur- 
Bvie  Increasingly  liberal  trade  policies  toward 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  ef- 
forts will  be  successful.  But  I  should  like 
to  emphasise  that  we  must  maintain  our 
own  liberal  trade  ptollcy  if  we  are  to  expect 
other  countries  to  Join  with  us  In  llt>eralizlng 
and  expanding  trade  If  nations  are  to  buy 
from  us,  they  must  also  be  able  to  sell  to  us. 
The  preservation  of  freedom  must  be  a  co- 
oiJeratlve  effort.  Our  friends  and  allies  rec- 
ognize this  truth  As  their  economic 
strength  develojM  they  are  a.s.sumlng  a 
steadily  increasing  share  of  the  common  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguarding  the  free  world. 
Por  example,  the  annual  military  expendi- 
tures of  our  NATO  allies  have  Increased 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  In  each  of  the 
past  2  years  and  further  substantial  In- 
creases are  in  sight  this  year 

Our  nev'y  prospering  allies  are  also  play- 
ing a  stronger  role  In  speeding  the  growth 
of  the  developing  areas.  They  have  not  only 
accelerated  their  direct  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  needy  regions,  but  they 
have  Joined  with  us  In  strengthening  the 
free  world's  Institutions  of  economic  coopera- 
tion These  major  steps  Include  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  billion  dollar  In- 
ternational Development  Association  to 
complement  the  operations  of  the  World 
Bank,  and  creation  of  a  Development  Assist- 
ance Group,  through  which  our  allies  and 
ourselves  are  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
Increasing  the  flow  of  capital  to  develop- 
ment-hungry areas 

Finally,  18  European  nations  have  Joined 
Canada  and  the  United  States  In  preliminary 
steps  to  reconstitute  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  Into  a  ma- 
jor instrument  for  meeting  the  challenges 
we  now  face.  Once  the  reconstituted  OEEC 
Is  a  reality,  with  full  membership  for  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  more  effective  col- 
laboration will  be  possible  In  promoting 
sound  economic  growth  and  In  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  Its  Industrialized  members 
to  help  the  newly  developing  lands. 

The  Increased  help  which  other  Industrial- 
ized countries  are  extending  to  newly  de- 
veloping areas  Is  a  welcome  and  most  Im- 
portant development.  However,  these  In- 
creased contributions  from  others  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  our  own 
contributions,  which  must  be  continued  at 
adequate  levels  through  our  mutual  sectirlty 
program. 


This  Includes  mmtary  assistance  and  de- 
fense support  grants  to  naUons  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  emplr*  whose 
economies  are  otherwise  unable  to  sustain 
the  defense  establishments  they  must  have 
to  resist  Communist  military  pressure.  It 
Includes  loans  for  sound  productive  pur- 
poses through  our  K^wrt-Import  Bank  and 
our  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  also  in- 
volves furnishing  ideas  and  skills  to  the 
newly  developing  coimtrles  through  tech- 
nical, educational,  and  cultxutil  programs. 

We  ran  go  forward  confident  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  other  coimtrles  are  working  with 
us  in  the  great  struggle  to  preserve  and  ex- 
pand freedom.  We  no  longer  stand  alone 
but  the  basic  American  effort  must  come 
from  private  business  which,  after  all,  is 
freedom  at  work.  Private  business  is  the 
mainstay  of  our  growth  here  at  home.  It  is 
to  private  business  that  we  must  look  for 
much  of  the  Investment  capital  and  tech- 
nical know-how  so  desperately  needed  in 
the  newly  developing  countries.  And  It  is 
to  private  business  that  we  must  look  for 
our  all-Important  export  surplus.  By  ac- 
cepting this  challenge — each  In  your  own 
way — yuu  will  be  serving  your  own  best 
interests  at  the  same  time  as  you  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  all  mankind. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGESHIPS  FOR  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  hard-hitting  report  pub- 
lished on  the  front  page  of  this  morn- 
ing's Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  clogged 
condition  of  Federal  court  calendars, 
where  almost  half  of  the  civil  cases  get 
to  trial  after  a  delay  of  up  to  4  years. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clogged  Col'rts — Backlogs  Remain  High 
Despite  Stepped-Up  Eftorts  To  Cut 
TiiEM — Many  Federal  Cases  Delated  Up 
TO  4  Years — Congress  Stalls  on  New 
Judgeships — A  Major  CuLParr:  The  Auto 

( By  Lyle  W.  Dennlston » 
Eleven  long  years  ago.  before  the  Korean 
war.  a  small  Nevada  company  called  Sen- 
sytrol  Corp  filed  a  court  claim  charging 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  with  Infringement 
of  a  patent  on  a  basic  radar  technique.  Tliat 
claim  is  still  awaiting  trial,  much  to  the 
plaintiff's  distress. 

Emll  K.  Ellis.  New  York  lawyer  fighting 
the  case  for  Sensytrol,  says  the  company 
"has  been  at  a  standstill  because  of  Its  In- 
ability to  do  anything  until  this  claim  is 
settled;  we've  been  the  victim  of  years  and 
years  of  delay."  RCA  attorneys,  in  turn, 
blame  the  plaintiff  for  part  of  the  wait,  say- 
ing the  company  failed  to  produce  requested 
information  on  time.  Anyway,  the  case  Is 
practically  a  1  if e-and -death  affair  for  Sen- 
sytrol, Mr.  Ellis  contends.  "Its  only  asset  is 
this  claim  to  Infringement." 

This  frustrated  seeker  of  what  It  deems 
to  be  Justice  is  one  among  a  legion  of  busi- 
nesses, public  agencies  and  plain  citizens 
caught  In  the  tolls  of  courthouse  conges- 
tion and  delay.  These  aliments  are  plaguing 
much  of  the  U.8.  legal  process  despite  grow- 
ing attempts  at  a  cure. 

The  new  lawsuits  that  go  to  court  today 
face  this  prospect:  At  least  two- thirds  Ot 
them  will  still  be  there  6  months  from  now. 
A  sizable  number — netu-ly  60  percent  of  the 
civil  oases  that  go  Into  Federal  courts — will 
have  to  wait  from  1  to  4  years  even  to  get  to 
triaL 

CHRONIC   OONOKSnON 

Justice  delayed,  warn  the  highest  authcffl- 
Ues,  can  be  jtistloe  denied.  U.S.  Chief  Jus- 
tice ■srl  Warren,  who  presides  over  the  entire 


Federal  Judiciary,  has  oSlapUlned  that 
"choking  congestion  is  so  dhronlcaUy  pnrtk- 
lent  that  It  is  oompromlsli^  the  qiMntlty 
and  quality  ot  JtisUce  available  to  the  indi- 
vidual ciUasn.''  Clogglnt  Q(  oourU,  adds 
Supreme  Oourt  JusUoe  \fUUam  J.  Brennan. 
Jr..  'is  a  problem  of  su^  gravity  at  some 
places  as  to  threaten  an  sjctual  bre(ikdown  In 
the  admlnlstraUon  of  ju4tloe  Itaell.** 

At  the  end  of  DecenAier,  lat«t  reports 
show,  a  total  of  65.963  clvU>«»sVere  pend- 
ing in  Federal  district  courts.  Add  the  B.321 
criminal  cases,  and  the  caseload  Is  big 
enough  to  keep  the  district  Judges  busy  for 
a  year  even  If  no  more  cases  were  to  go  to 
court.  The  total  Ixicklog  at  the  end  of  1959 
was  2.894  cases  smaller  than  the  year  before, 
largely  due  to  a  mld-1958  law  that  trimmed 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction  .sllghUy.  However, 
the  1959  Labor  Reform  Act,  with  Its  controls 
on  unions,  is  expected  to  produce  almost 
enough  cases  to  take  up  the  slack. 

State  courts,  too,  are  clogged:  In  some,  It 
takes  5  to  6  years  to  get  a  case  to  trial 

WORK    GROWS    TASTBR    THAN    MAlTPOWEt 

It  would  be  easy  to  attribute  this  logjam 
to  one  simple  fact:  The  courts'  workload  has 
Increased  faster  than  the  Juldcial  manpower 
handling  It.  And  that  certainly  Is  part  of 
the  story.  Peculation  and  economic  growth. 
along  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life,  breeds  more  and  more  legal  combat. 

Chief  Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  cites  the  con- 
tinuing swell  of  covu-t  business  confronting 
the  same  number  of  Judges,  and  asks  rhetor- 
ically: "How  long  can  you  whip  a  willing 
horse?"  His  18-Judge  court,  the  biggest  and 
busiest  of  all  Federal  courts,  disposed  of  1,231 
more  civil  cases  in  the  9  months  ended  March 
31  than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  backlog  only 
dropped  by  430  cases.  The  reason:  New 
cases  came  into  court  at  a  sharply  increased 
pace. 

But  some  of  the  blame  for  congestion  must 
also  be  laid  to  lawyers'  delaying  tactics  and 
outmoded  court  pwocedures.  And  there's  an 
element  harder  to  pinpoint:  Many  Federal 
Judges  are  old,  and  some,  court  students 
suggest,  are  downright  lazy  or  even  incom- 
petent. Not  only  do  Federal  Judges  average 
more  than  60  ye£irs  in  age,  but  their  Jobs  are 
guaranteed  for  life,  a  fact  that  tends  to  insu- 
late them  from  criticism  and  pressure. 

The  most  obvious  remedy  for  oourt  con- 
gestion— addition  of  more  Judges — has  been 
proposed,  but  Is  not  likely  to  be  applied  In 
Federal  courts  anytime  soon.  The  Federal 
Judiciary  has  asked  Congress  to  create  46 
new  Judgeships.  So  far  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  voted  to  create  22.  while  a 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  wants  to  add 
40.     But  thffl-e  the  matter  Ues. 

AN  incentive  rOR  CONGRESS 

Trying  to  pry  loose  a  bill  for  more  Judges, 
President  Elsenhower  told  Congress  In  his 
special  message  last  week  It  would  be  heart- 
less to  continue  to  neglect  delayed  Justice. 
Purthermore,  to  entice  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  to  act.  the  administration 
has  promised  to  name  Democrats  to  half  of 
any  new  Judgeships  created. 

But  even  this  is  doing  little  to  advance 
the  Judgeship  bills.  By  delaying  any  action 
until  next  year,  when  they  hope  the  White 
House  will  be  in  their  hands,  the  Democrats 
see  a  chance  to  snare  all  new  Judgeships,  not 
Jusrt  half,  for  their  party.  With  less  than  2 
months  left  in  1960'b  congressional  session, 
Judicial  expansion  seems  all  but  dead  for 
this  year. 

Any  shortage  of  Judicial  manpower  may 
not  be  entirely  Congress'  fault,  however.  At 
the  moment,  nine  seats  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict bench  stand  empty — one  of  them  has 
been  vacant  for  a  year — and  it's  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility,  primarily,  to  fill  them. 
One  of  these  vacancies,  it's  true,  has  been 
open  only  a  month,  and  for  two  of  the  o«h- 
ers,  nominations  are  pending.    But  part  ot 
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the  delay  In  i»opoelng  nominees  is  the  need 
for  clearing  them  with  Senators;  sometimes 
the  lawmaicers  cant  agree  among  themselves 
or    «rlth  the  administration  on  the  man. 

Meantime,  the  pressure  of  congestion  Is 
bringing  a  tinkering  with  court  procedures 
that  may  ultimately  change  much  of  the 
character  of  U.S.  Justice.  In  some  Instances, 
cases  are  being  streamlined  at  pretrial  con- 
ferences Arbitration  Is  being  tried  to  de- 
cide lesser  cases.  For  certain  typ>es  of  cases, 
the  time-consuming  use  of  Juries  Is  being 
reduced  In  favor  of  decision  by  a  Judge  alone. 

SOME    PROGRESS    MADE 

Through  such  devices,  some  progress  is 
being  chalked  up.  Last  year.  In  a  4-month 
experimental  project.  Chief  Judge  William 
P.  Smith  and  14  other  Federal  Judges 
pounced  on  1,170  cases  on  the  docket  in 
Brooklyn  Federal  court.  When  they  had 
finished.  901  of  the  cases  had  been  disposed 
of  altogether.  The  object  of  the  venture 
was  to  examine  each  pending  case  carefully 
at  a  pretrial  conference,  sharply  pare  the 
Issues  and  the  testimony  to  be  relied  upon 
at  the  trial,  then  promptly  put  It  through 
a  trial  before  a  Judge. 

Even  with  the  tinkering  done  so  far.  how- 
ever, most  civil  cases  still  face  long  delays. 
"Human  roulette,  that's  what  we're  playing." 
complains  Philip  F  Dl  Constanzo,  a  Brooklyn 
lawyer  who  handles  hundreds  of  Individuals" 
accident-injury  cases  Not  long  ago.  one  of 
his  clients,  Italian  immigrant  Joseph 
Oiuffre.  collected  845.000  for  fractxires  to 
both  legs  in  a  dock  accident  about  8  years 
earlier.  The  longshoreman  couldn't  work. 
Mr.  EW  Constanzo  relates,  but  'still  the  case 
had  to  lie  and  wait  its  turn" 

Consider  the  case  of  Charles  Novak  and 
Francis  Savage,  teenagers  at  the  time,  who 
were  driving  through  South  Boston  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1953.  As  their  car  moved  into  the 
crossing  of  A  and  West  Third  Streets,  so 
did  an  Army  truck.  The  streets  were  slip- 
pery, brakes  didnt  hold  and  the  two  ve- 
hicles crashed.  Guardians  for  the  boys  took 
Uncle  Sam  to  court,  claiming  the  Army 
driver  was  at  favilt  and  asking  $35,000  for 
injuries.  That  was  7  years  ago.  Still  no 
settlement  is  in  sight. 

A    CLASH    OVER    COPPER 

Business  and  industry,  of  course,  get  on  the 
Judicial  treadmill,  too.  Two  years  ago.  Ferric 
Industries.  Inc.,  a  New  York  company,  made 
a  plea  for  a  quick  trial,  "for  reasons  of  hard- 
ship," of  a  damage  suit  that  was  already  3 
years  old.  The  trial  Is  now  set  to  start  in 
Boston  In  June.  Ferric  and  a  German  com- 
pany, Klockner  &  Co.,  contend  Bay  State 
Smelting  Co,  Inc.  of  Somervllle,  Mass., 
didn't  carry  out  1954  and  1!)55  contracts  to 
supply  copper  to  Ferric  for  export  to  Klock- 
ner. Bay  State  argues  it  couldn't  get  an  ex- 
port license  for  copper  t)ecause  of  a  then- 
existing  Government  embargo,  so  the  only 
way  It  could  comply  with  the  contract  was 
by  breaking  the  law.  Ferric  says  Bay  State 
only  was  obliged  to  deliver  the  copper,  not 
export  It.  Ferric  and  Klockner  say  canceling 
of  the  contracts  has  caused  them  damage  be- 
cause "the  price  of  copper  has  risen  ma- 
terially." 

Docket  congestion  exists  mostly  In  blg-clty 
areas.  But  that's  where  most  of  the  cases 
are  aied.  so  delay  there  has  its  widest  Impact. 
Thus,  far  more  people  are  affected  by  the 
four-plus  years  it  takes  to  get  an  average  case 
to  trial  In  Cook  County  superior  court  In 
Chicago  than  by  the  wait  of  only  4  months 
in  Washoe  County  district  court  In  Reno. 

Among  the  courts  that  sit  In  metropolitan 
centers,  delay  and  congestion  are  confined  to 
the  trial  courts — the  Federal  district  coiirts 
and  their  counterparts  at  the  State  level. 
These  are  the  tribunals  that  get  the  cases 
first,  and  they  dispose  of  mo»t  of  them.  At 
the  Federal  level,  only  about  5  percent  of 
all  cases  are  appealed. 


PRIORTTT  rOR  CRIMINAL  CASES 

Most  stalled  cases  are  civil  ones.  Criminal 
cases  commonly  get  priority  handling  and 
theyYe  relatively  few  In  number,  an3rway. 
Among  civil  Bruits,  the  ,lelayed  ones  most 
often  fall  into  one  of  thi-ee  categories:  Per- 
sonal Injury  cases  charging  negligence,  as  In 
the  Gluffre  case  In  Brooklyn;  patent  Infringe- 
ment complaints,  such  as  Sensytrol  Corp.'s 
case  against  RCA;  or  antitrust  cases,  such  as 
the  Government's  stlll-pendlng  attempt — be- 
gun In  1956 — to  break  up  the  merger  of  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.  and  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co. 

Personal  injury  suits  dominate  the  back- 
log, simply  because  they  p>our  In  so  fast; 
they  make  up  roughly  a  third  of  all  civil 
cases  filed  In  Federal  courts  Patent  in- 
fringement and  antitrust  cases  drag  on  be- 
cause of  the  complex  technical  and  eco- 
nomic Issues  they  raise. 

Federal  appeals  courts.  Including  the  one 
at  the  top — the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — are 
practically  abreast  of  their  work.  Together 
they  consider  only  about  4.000  cases  a  year. 
The  US,  Courts  of  Appeals,  on  the  level  be- 
low the  Supreme  Court,  "are  disposing  of 
their  business  in  less  than  7  months  for  the 
median  case  "  according  to  US  Court  Ad- 
ministrator Warren  Olney,  Though  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  thlnlcs  the  Supreme  Court 
considers  too  many  cases.  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  Just  as  stoutly  insists  It's  a  myth 
that  the  Court  Is  overworked. 

The  congestion  that  does  exist  Is  blamed 
variously  upon  economic  growth,  the  birth 
rate,  the  automobile.  Congress,  the  Judges. 
lawyers,  and  legal  habit 

"The  truth  is."  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
declared,  "that  for  every  Inch  we  gain,  the 
normal  healthy  economic  and  population 
growth  of  our  country  extends  a  yard — leav- 
ing in  Its  wake  a  whole  new  volume  of  litiga- 
tion for  the  courts," 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  culprit."  Attorney 
General  William  Rogers  has  suggested.  Is  the 
auto.  Cases  spawned  by  car  accidents,  he 
noted,  make  up  nearly  a  fourth  of  all  private 
civil  suits  taken  Into  Federal  courts  This 
had  led  to  some  vigorously  challenged  sug- 
gestions that  auto  cases  be  taken  out  of 
court  .and  put  before  an  administrative  body. 

SOME    HELP    FROM    CONGRESS 

Congress  now  and  then  helps  the  Judiciary 
fight  congestion  with  such  laws  as  the  1958 
act  sharply  curtailing  the  opportunity  to  get 
cases  into  a  Federal  court  Just  because  the 
people  involved  lived  In  different  States. 
However.  Congress  has  lately  been  unre- 
sponsive to  what  many  consider  the  real 
need:   More  Judges. 

Ranking  next  to  criticism  of  legislators  for 
failure  to  help  Judges  cure  congestion  is 
criticism  of  Judges  for  falling  to  help  them- 
selves. Chief  Judge  Charles  E  Clark  of  the 
second  circuit  court  of  appeals  phrases  It 
kindly:  "The  cailt)er  of  Judges,  particularly 
as  Judicial  administrators,  varies  greatly  "  A 
high-level  Government  attorney  is  much  less 
charitable:  "Some  of  these  men  on  the 
bench  don't  belong  there," 

INERTLA    AND    COMPLACENCT 

Paul  Cotter,  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee staff  member,  found  in  a  1969  survey 
of  a  score  of  Federal  courts  that  "some  of 
the  Judges  are  overworked  while  a  minority 
of  the  Judges  appear  to  do  lltUe  "  He  con- 
cluded; "In  some  courts.  Inertia  and  com- 
placency predominate." 

Whatever  a  Judge's  energies  and  talents, 
however,  his  output  Is  also  Influenced  by  the 
procedure  that  surrounds  his  work.  Mr, 
Cotters  report  complained  that  some  of  the 
courts  he  visited  "are  hopelessly  enmeshed 
In  outmoded.  Inadequate,  and.  at  times, 
amateurish  and  most  unbuslnesslUce  prac- 
tices and  procedures,"  Improved  coxirt  pro- 
cedures. Administrator  Olney  oonunents,  are 
as  necessary  as  adequate  Judgepower. 

Almost  as  often  as  Judges  and  their  aids 
are   blamed   for   delay,   lawyers'   tactics   are 


found  at  fault.  "Stalling  tactics, "  Attorney 
General  Rogers  has  complained,  "are  used 
too  often  by  some  lawyers  without  Justifica- 
tion." After  all.  Judge  Clark  of  the  second 
circuit  court  declares.  "We  must  recall  that 
defense  lawyers'  primary  resp>onslblllty  is 
to  win  cases  for  their  clients,  not  to  im- 
prove law  administration  for  the  public,  A 
pleading  order  delaying  and  worrying  a  plain- 
tiff is  but  an  obvious  and  a  natural  strategy." 
Though  8om.e  court  reformers  are  willing 
to  forgive  some  Intentional  delay  as  part  of 
the  game,  they're  less  tolerant  of  delay  that 
comes  when  ttx)  many  cases  are  handled  by 
too  few  lawyers.  The  Federal  district  court 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  now  has  a  rule 
that  any  lawyer  who  has  more  than  25  cases 
fn  the  docket  cant  get  a  postponement  of  a 
case  on  grounds  he  s  tied  up  in  another  court, 
unless  it's  the  US  Supreme  Court  or  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, The  object:  Get  the  lawyer  to  drop 
some  cases  or  hire  more  help 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  last  ses- 
sion mj'  colleague  (Mr,  Keating]  and  I 
pressed  repeatedly  for  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  on  Federal 
judgeship  nominations  and  stressed  the 
urgent  need  for  seven  additional  judges 
in  three  Federal  courts  in  the  New  York 
area.  Eventually,  action  on  the  nomina- 
tions was  forthcoming,  and  today  there 
is  only  one  vacancy  on  the  Federal  bench 
in  New  York.  Also,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  reported  a  bill  recommending 
the  creation  of  30  new  judgeships,  in- 
cluding 1  for  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  3  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  Meanwhile,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  at  work 
on  a  bill  to  create  two  new  Federal 
judgeships  in  the  second  circuit — two 
judgeships  in  the  eastern  district  and 
four  more  in  the  southern  district,  which 
is  in  close  accord  with  the  number  called 
for  in  the  bill  I  introduced  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating]  last  year. 

The  need  for  new  judgeships  as  con- 
templated by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  a  far  more  realistic  number  so 
far  as  New  York  is  concerned.  The 
judges  in  the  southern  district  carry  the 
heaviest  caseload  in  the  country,  an 
average  of  633  per  judge  as  of  March  31, 
1960.  Although  the  eastern  district 
shows  a  caseload  of  306  cases  per  judge, 
the  pressure  is  also  close  to  unbearable, 
for  in  both  these  districts  the  litigation 
is  often  of  an  unusually  involved  nature, 
and  the  time  required  on  the  average 
case  is  normally  much  greater  than  is 
the  experience  in  other  Federal  districts, 
and  delays  in  excess  of  4  years  are  com- 
monplace. On  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  the  judge.s  are  carrying  the 
second  highest  caseload  in  the  country. 

In  his  recent  legislative  message,  the 
President  singled  out  the  need  for  in- 
creasing Federal  judgeships  as  an  urgent 
national  issue  demanding  "swift  action" 
by  Congress,  since,  he  reported,  "in  cer- 
tain districts  injured  people  must  wait 
over  4  years  for  justice  or  compromise 
their  rights — a  fact  well  known  to  New 
Yorkers.  He  reaffirmed  the  administra- 
tion's support  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ences recommendation  that  approxi- 
mately 40  new  judgeships  be  created. 

Here  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  the  leader- 
ship to  schedule  action  in  the  very  near 
future  on  the  judgeship  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.     We 
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all  recognize  that  there  is  a  traditional 
reluctance  to  move  forward  on  such  mat- 
ters in  a  campaign  year.  But  so  long  as 
the  Congress  does  not  act  and  an  intol- 
erable caseload  burden  continues  to  build 
up  in  so  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  then 
the  Congress  must  share  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility whenever  justice  delayed  be- 
cause of  the  endless  logjam  of  cases  re- 
sults in  justice  denied. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  14.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  PER- 
SONNEL OP  THE  US.  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1410. 
H  R    9449 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  to  amend 
certain  sections  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  personnel  matters  in 
the  US.  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  the  approval  of  the  majority 
leader.  The  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H,R  9449)  was  oidered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R,  10777)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  STENNIS,  The  Senator  may 
have  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  at 
nnon  today,  at  about  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate convened,  the  administrative  assist- 
ant of  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr,  Monroney]  got  in  touch  with 
me  quite  hurriedly  to  say  that  the  two 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  were  detained 
out  of  the  city  today  by  necessitous  of- 
ficial duties  and  that  a  matter  would 
come  up  in  regard  to  the  particular  bill 
under  discussion  which  was  of  great  con- 
cern to  both  Senators,  but  especially  of 
great  concern  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  The  administrative  assist- 
ant brought  me  the  papers  In  regard  to 
the  matter,  one  of  which  wm  a  letter  of 


May  13  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr,  Monroney]  from  Julian  H.  Zim- 
merman, Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  There  were 
also  various  briefs,  and  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure  in 
connection  therewith. 

Mr.  President,  I  foiond,  upon  examin- 
ing the  papers,  that  the  questions  raised 
which  concerned  the  Senators  had  to  do 
with  section  810  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act,  The  matter  related  to  an  amend- 
ment which  was  placed  in  the  Housing 
Act  last  year,  in  the  field  of  military 
housing  construction  for  families,  on  the 
motion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney].  It  appears  that 
under  said  section  810  the  Commissioner 
of  the  FHA  can,  in  certain  cases,  move 
to  provide  family  housing  in  the  area  of 
military  bases  for  occupancy  by  military 
personnel,  by  families  of  military  per- 
sonnel, or  by  families  of  key  civilian  per- 
sonnel, as  the  Senator  from  Florida  un- 
derstands. 

The  point  made  was  that  in  the  action 
by  the  other  body  upon  this  bill  there 
was  a  provision  enacted  to  the  effect 
that,  from  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
bill,  any  item  to  appear  under  that  sec- 
tion 810  must  be  a  line  item  or  specific 
provision  in  the  authorization  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  by  re- 
quest, transmitted  this  information  to 
me.  To  the  request  was  attached,  as  I 
have  said,  communications  from  the 
FHA.  It  has  been  stated  there  are  cer- 
tain projects  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
line  items  contained  in  the  present  bill, 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thinks  could  most  advantageously  be 
handled  by  making  an  exception  of  1,500 
family  housing  units  from  the  new  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill,  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  and  incorporated  in  the  i)end- 
ing  measure  today. 

The  time  afforded  me  for  investigation 
of  the  matter  was  not  great,  but  I  no- 
ticed at  once  that  the  reason  why  the 
matter  was  referred  to  me  for  handling 
was  that  one  of  the  first  items  in  the 
group  of  bases  that  were  said  to  re- 
quire this  kind  of  handling  was  an  item 
for  300  family  units  for  the  Canaveral 
guided  missile  base,  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base 
complex  near  Cocoa,  Fla.  I  have  never 
heretofore  requested,  and  I  do  not  now 
proFKJse  to  request,  of  this  subcommittee 
or  of  Congress  any  action  affecting  any 
such  project  at  any  base  in  my  State 
upon  any  other  basis  than  that  it  can 
be  completely  justified.  In  this  instance 
it  would  have  to  be  justified  in  confer- 
ence, because  I  have  no  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

I  immediately  consulted  the  two 
Senators  from  Arizona,  since  Fort  Hua- 
chuca.  Ariz..  w£is  one  of  the  bases  men- 
tioned to  which  this  problem  pertained 
and  found  they  had  been  apprised  of  the 
need  for  150  housing  units  of  this  kind 
there.  I  have  endeavored  to  consult 
other  Senators  from  States  where  bases 
were  said  to  be  affected  but  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  Since  the  matter  had 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  I 
felt  that  I  should  check  on  an  item  al- 
leged to  affect  his  State.    Upon  check- 


ing with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  who.  I  understand,  is  han- 
dling this  matter  for  the  Department  of 
Eefense.  I  found  that  in  his  opinion  150 
xmits  would  be  adequate  to  take  care 
of  the  situation  at  the  Oklahoma  base 

The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Bryant,  who  is  handling  this  matter, 
stated  that  when  they  received  word  of 
the  action  of  the  House,  they  asked  the 
three  branches  of  the  service — the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force — to 
contact  their  farfiung  bases  and  to  ad- 
vise them  of  items  which  they  felt 
should  appear  as  line  items.  They  said 
they  had  not  yet  had  an  answer  from 
any  except  the  Navy,  and  the  answer 
from  the  Navy  came  within  the  last  few 
days  covering  three  or  four  needs  whicli 
I  understood  from  them  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  bill;  and  I  have  so 
understood  on  checking  further  today 
The  information  from  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  has  not  yet  been  received. 

In  view  of  the  announcement  made  to 
me  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  think  the  items 
in  this  field  should  be  handled  hence- 
forth as  line  items  so  that  Congress  can 
retain  complete  jurisdiction,  I  know  of 
no  method  to  attack  this  problem  except 
by  offering  line  items  affecting  the  three 
or  four  needs  which  we  have  had  time  to 
check  on,  with  the  completely  distinct 
understanding  that  unless  they  are  jus- 
tified in  conference,  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  remain  in  the  bill.  I  have  never 
asked  a  member  of  this  committee  to 
include  any  such  item  for  any  base  in 
my  State,  and  if  the  base  in  my  State 
that  I  have  mentioned,  at  Canaveral,  does 
not  show  a  clear  requJrement  for  atten- 
tion of  this  kind,  I  hope  that  the  item 
will  not  be  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  drafted  an 
amendment  containing  the  two  items — 
one  for  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  pro- 
viding for  300  family  home  units,  and 
one.  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  for  the 
Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base  at  Clin- 
ton, Okla.,  for  150  units,  the  same  to  ap- 
pear after  line  14  on  page  121  of  the 
bill,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
which  I  have  just  stated,  and  I  hope  that 
the  committee  in  its  judgment  will  feel 
that  that  is  a  fair  way  to  approach  this 
problem,  to  see  whether  or  not  there  ex- 
ists a  case  of  real  need  for  immediate 
construction  of  additional  family  hous- 
ing under  the  program  mentioned  and  in 
the  two  bases  mentioned  which  deter- 
mination may  be  made  before  the  con- 
ference or  during  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  On  page  121. 
after  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following : 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa.  Florida, 
three  hundred  units:  Clinton-Sherman  Air 
Pc»-ce  Base,  Clinton.  Oklahoma,  one  himdred 
and  fifty  units, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  will 
make  very  few  remarks  now  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  consideration  of  the  two 
amendments.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr,  Andersok]  and  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  [Mr.  HatdenI  to  these  remarks. 
I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  HoLLAin>] ,  the 
Senators  from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  ex- 
pect to  join  in  the  request  that  the 
amendments  under  the  conditions  stated 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  However,  I 
do  think  a  firm  background  statement 
ought  to  be  made. 

A  year  ago.  In  the  regular  housing  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  there  was  a  section, 
about  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  was  not  consulted, 
which  provided  that  5,000  units  of  hous- 
ing could  be  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  for  military  use 
or  for  civilians  employed  by  the  military. 
There  was  no  limitation.  There  was  no 
line  Item  requirement  as  to  where  the 
units  would  be  located  or  anjrthing  like 
that.  The  first  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi heard  about  it  was  when  it  was 
explained  that  this  would  be  a  fine  new 
program,  and  that  the  military  would 
not  have  to  put  up  any  money.  They 
would  not  have  to  guarantee  anything 
except  to  promise  to  rent  the  residences 
for  the  first  5  years  of  their  useful  life. 
That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  attrac- 
tive program.  I  thought  well  of  it.  As 
time  rocked  on,  this  program  was  author- 
ized on  a  5,000-level  basis  in  another 
nonmilitary  bill  regulating  military 
matters. 

This  is  the  program  as  of  today : 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
said: 

We  will  build  the  houses,  but  If  we  find 
certain  things  connected  with  the  program, 
the  military  will  have  to  underwrite  and 
guarantee  the  program.  You  do  not  have 
to  proml5e  to  rent  the  housing,  but  you 
must  promise  to  pay  for  It. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  in  prin- 
cipal amount,  in  round  numbers,  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  under  the 
conditions  which  I  have  briefly  outlined. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  alert, 
as  it  usually  is,  very  promptly  amended 
the  bill  with  a  prevision  that  before  the 
military  could  be  liable  for  any  of  this 
money,  there  would  have  to  be  a  line  item 
authorization. 

The  provision  commended  itself  to  us 
very  highly.  It  was  passed,  I  think,  on 
March  7,  and  notiiin?  was  said  about  it. 
No  one  appeared  before  our  committee 
against  the  provision.  I  did  not  hear 
anything  from  the  Housing  Administra- 
tion until  the  day  the  bill  was  to  go 
before  the  full  committee.  There  were 
requests  of  various  kinds  for  amend- 
ments, but  we  did  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ments. 

There  has  been  no  proof  of  need  for 
any  of  these  units  at  any  of  the  military 
installations.  Tht  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holl.\nd!  said  no  agency  except 
the  Navy  had  reported  any  kind  of  need. 
By  the  way,  we  put  the  Navy's  reque.<5t 
in  the  bill,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Senator  from  the  State  in  which 
the  installation  was  to  be  placed  asked 
that  it  be  removed.  That  is  the  softness 
of  this  program.  I  say  this  with  defer- 
ence to  all  Senators. 

In  the  past  day  or  two,  all  of  a  sudden, 
presumably  through  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Sena- 
tors have  been  consulted  about  an  al- 


leged need.  Senators  are  not  prepared 
to  prove  that  there  Is  need. 

There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  fairness 
Involved  here,  which  dictates  that  the 

requests  of  these  Senators  be  not  left  out 
entirely;  otherwise  they  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  5,000- 
unit  law.  which  I  believe  Is  a  bad  pro- 
vision. We  agree  to  Join  the  Senators  in 
the  amendments  and  take  them  to  con- 
ference, with  the  understanding  that 
the  Justification  for  these  proposals  and 
the  need  for  them  will  have  to  be  shown 
before  we  get  to  conference  and  before 
we  can  make  an  outright  fight  for  these 
amendments. 

I  believe  that  fairly  sums  up  the  sit- 
uation. I  felt  compelled  to  make  this 
statement.  It  is  partly,  we  feel,  a  matter 
of  an  agency  of  Government  going  after 
the  business.  We  do  not  have  any  real 
proof  and  I  am  sure  the  Senators  do 
not  have  any  real  proof  or  had  any  real 
proof  given  to  them  with  respect  to  the 
actual  need.  Of  course,  we  can  call  up  a 
general,  and  naturally  he  will  say  that 
he  feels  some  need,  and  will  tell  us  about 
it.    That  is  all  right,  too. 

We  carefully  considered  all  of  this 
Capahart  matter  and  went  through  It 
and  combed  through  it.  and  tried  to  bring 
out  what  we  thought  was  fair.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  exclude  the  wishes 
of  these  Senators.  Therefore,  I  think 
what  is  proposed  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  conclude  in 
less  than  30  .seconds.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
MissLssippi.  His  action  is  eminently  fair. 
If  the  actual  need  and  the  pressing  need 
is  not  established,  the  Senator  and  his 
conferees  can  exclude  these  Items,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  he  is  invited  by 
me  to  do  so  if  that  proof  is  not  produced. 
I  know  only  of  the  tremendous  congestion 
at  Canaveral  I  told  the  Senator  that  I 
had  not  been  approached  from  that 
am'le.  that  I  was  not  able  to  tell  him 
that  I  knew  of  the  urgent  need  or  the 
immediate  need  to  go  ahead  with  this 
matter,  but  I  told  him  it  exi.sts.  or  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  not  have 
told  me  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment; offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  121. 
after  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert: 

Amy  Electronic  Proving  Grounds,  Port 
Huacbuca,  Arizona,  one  hundred  flfty  units. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said.  I  thank  him  for  his  understand- 
ing of  this  problem.  I  have  not  been 
contacted  by  the  FHA.  I  have  contacted 
them  rather  strongly  to  do  something 
about  the  housing  situation  at  Fort 
Huachuca.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  FHA 
were  domg  the  job  it  should  be  doing  in 
that  area,  it  could  supply  the  need  for 
housing.    However,  they  have  been  re- 


luctant to  operate  In  that  area.  It  is  a 
reluctance  I  do  not  believe  is  Justified. 
They  say  that  the  community  Is  not  a 
permanent  one.  If  spending  $80  million 
for  a  military  base  does  not  mean  that 
the  community  is  a  permanent  one,  I  do 
not  know  what  could 

As  an  Arizona  businessman  I  should 
like  to  open  a  business  in  that  commu- 
nity. I  do  not  go  Into  a  place  that  I 
consider  to  be  a  bad  business  ri.sk.  This 
request,  coming  from  Senators,  as  it 
does,  is  not  the  military  urging  the  FHA. 
but  others  urging  the  FHA  to  do  their 
job,  .so  the  military  will  not  have  to  be 
bothered  witii  this. 

I  wish  again  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  willingness  to 
take  this  problem  to  conference. 

I  could  not  prove  this  case  If  I  stood 
here  for  10  years.  I  do  know  that  be- 
cause one  agency  of  the  Government  has 
been  sitting  on  its  hands  wo  have  the 
problem  of  providing  housing,  and  this 
is  our  only  means  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Huachuca  Is  an  in- 
stallation which  is  relatively  remote,  and 
there  are  100  units  of  Capehart  housing 
In  the  present  bill  for  Huachuca. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  a'k 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
after  line  14,  it  Is  proposed  to  Insert: 

White  Sands  Proving  Grounds.  A^Tilte 
Sands.  New  Mexico,  two  hundred  and  flfty 
units. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  The  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  understands  the  cir- 
cumstances involved  in  this  case.  I 
have  recently  been  in  New  Mexico,  so  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  additional 
housing  is  required  at  the  White  Sands 
Proving  Grounds.  I  know  that  approval 
was  given  at  the  proper  levels  for  299 
units,  but  that  this  matter  may  have 
been  brought  up  late.  I  have  suggested 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  should 
like  to  have  him  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  I  believe  the  need  for  the 
housing  can  be  justified.  At  noon  I 
talked  again  to  Maj.  Gen.  W.  E  Laidlaw, 
the  Commanding  General  at  White 
Sands,  and  he  expressed  to  me  again 
the  need  for  this  housing. 

If  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  take  the  amendment  to  conference, 
and  there  finds  the  facts  as  I  understand 
them,  very  well.  If  not.  I  know  what  he 
will  do  with  it  there.  I  wi.'^h  to  pre.sent 
it  in  the  same  fashion  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  presented  his  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  this  particular 
hoiLsing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  glad  to  join  in  the  request  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
have  been  listening  to  this  debate  with 
great  interest,  because  I  have  heard  from 
FHA.  not  from  the  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base  I  have  asked  one  of  my  assistants 
to  find  out  the  number  of  units  In  ques- 
tion. I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do. 
because  I  have  every  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  the  diligence  and  fairne.ss  of 
the  committee;  however,  if  there  is  some- 
thing which  would  rule  out  Glasgow 
Base  I  should  like  the  advice  of  the 
chairman  as  to  what  I  should  do 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  provisions  in  the  housing  bill  the 
Senator  would  not  be  eligible  unless  an 
amendment  were  added  to  this  bill.  This 
is  not  the  Capehart  promani  The  Sen- 
ator would  not  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
other  Senators  have  discussed,  unless 
an  amendment  for  a  line  item  at  Glas- 
gow Base  IS  included  m  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  a  very  valuable  member 
of  it.  who  has  worked  on  the  bill  with 
great  interest  and  effectiveness  I 
should  like  to  have  him  say  something 
about  the  bill  if  he  would. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  tJie  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
With  reference  to  the  bill,  I  believe  the 
careful  and  excellent  work  demon- 
strated by  its  excellent  presentation  is 
largely  due  to  the  patience  and  courtesy 
and  effort  and  broad  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  the  dislmguhslied  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  in  this  very 
complicated  field.  His  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  military  establish- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world  is  a  tremendous  a.s.set.  not  only 
to  our  committee,  but  also  to  the  entire 
country.  He  has  handled  the  long  and 
complicated  hearings  on  the  subject 
matter  with  great  patience  and  great 
courtesy,  not  only  to  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  but  also  with  respect 
to  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  is  anyone  in  the  executive 
department  who  has  both  the  experience 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular subject  matter  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  pos.sesses.  I  believe  it  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  have,  that  in  the  executive  de- 
partment we  have  one  crew  working, 
one  crew  coming,  and  one  crew  goinp 
There  is  not  the  continuity  of  service  in 
the  Defen.se  Department,  as  an  lllustrf-i- 
tion.  which  we  have  in  this  subcommit- 
tee, where  over  a  number  of  years  both 
the  Senator  from  Missi.ssippi  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr  Case!. 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  have  dealt  with  this 
subject. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  !  Mr. 
CaseI,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  began  to  deal  with 
these  subjects  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House.  He  con- 
tinues to  add  to  that  exp)erience  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man (rf  the  subcommittee  for  the  out- 


standing work  he  has  done  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion also  for  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  do  not 
wish  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
thanking  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  very  generous  compliment.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  many  years 
on  the  House  Subcommittee  on  War  De- 
partment Appropriations. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  made  some  ref- 
erence to  the  contribution  made  by  some 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
membership  of  the  subcommittee  was 
enlarged  this  year.  Formerly  there  were 
three  memt)ers;  this  year  there  were  six. 
I  have  said  on  various  occasions  that  I 
thought  the  additions  to  the  subcom- 
mittee greatly  strengthened  it. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non I.  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Encle  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr  Beall!  all  have  made  real  contri- 
butions to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
this  year. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington 
IMr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  STENNIS).  and  I  have  found 
it  easy  to  work  together  on  a  bill  in 
which  partisan  questions  .seldom  ari.se. 
They  certainly  have  not  arisen  this  year. 
Each  of  the  new  members  of  the  sub- 
committee has  brought  special  talents  to 
the  work  of  our  group.  They  have  at- 
tended faithfully  the  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee.  As  a  result  of  the  effi- 
cient work  of  the  committee,  including 
that  of  our  eSicipnt  clerk.  Gordon  Nease, 
the  bill,  we  really  felt,  when  reported  to 
the  Senate  represented  as  good  a  bill  as 
could  be  presented,  considering  the  per- 
plexing problems  which  confront  any 
committee  which  attempts  to  deal  with 
these  subjects. 

I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  for  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  his  diligence  during  the  entire  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  have  previously 
expressed  my  appreciation  for  his  fine 
work  on  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  spoken  so  high- 
ly concerning  the  diligence  and  atten- 
tion to  duty  on  the  part  of  this  particular 
subcommittee.  I  have  found  all  its 
members  to  be  very  cooperative.  I  have 
extremely  high  personal  regard  for  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  and  for  all  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
as  well. 

The  chief  counsel  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Gordon  Nease,  has  been  very 
helpful  on  the  occasions  when  I  have 


gone  to  him  for  assistance,  and  in  trying 
to  find  my  way  out  of  various  morasses 
In  which  I  have  become  encumbered 

As  insurance,  and  with  the  proviso  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
strike  it  out  if  I  am  in  error.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk  be 
read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
21,  after  line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 


Ohisgow    Air    Force    Basr 
hundred  units. 


Montana     nue 


Mr.  STENNIS.  In  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  I  have  expressed  uith 
reference  to  similar  amendments.  I  join 
in  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  a  number  of  relatively  minor 
items,  totaling  about  $5  million,  were 
presented  to  the  Senate.  They  are  nec- 
essary to  put  various  municipal  ainx>rLs 
and  a  few  airbases  in  condition  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  to  assume  its  newly 
assigned  duties  under  the  re\'ised  North 
American  air  defense  plan. 

Becau.se  this  matter  was  rushed  con- 
siderably in  the  last  few  weeks,  one  item, 
which  is  on  the  borderline,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ILst  of  airports  approved 
by  the  Air  Force.  It  was  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  !Mr.  Ke- 
FAUvERl.  It  is  exactly  on  all  fours  with 
the  description  I  have  heretofore  given. 
It  adds  the  sum  of  $800,000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  runways  at  McGee-T>'son 
Airport.  Knoxville.  Term.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  runways  will  be  necessary  if 
the  F-104  planes  are  operated  from  that 
airport. 

In  order  to  afford  the  Air  Force  more 
time  in  which  to  consider  this  item, 
whether  favorably  or  not,  the  Senate, 
I  believe,  should  adopt  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference,  so  as  to  fill 
out  the  pattern  which  has  been  pre- 
sented, even  though  it  does  not  quite 
meet  the  requirements  which  the  other 
facilities  meet.  With  that  understand- 
ing, I  offer  the  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  140. 
after  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

McGee-Tyson  Airport.  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see;   Operational   facilities,  $800,000. 

On  page  145,  line  5.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "$12,997,000"  and  Insert  In 
heu  thereof  "$13,797,000." 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  in  not  objecting  to  it,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  not 
want  to  be  regarded  as  putting  any  ob- 
ligation on  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  hold  the  amendment  In  confer- 
ence if  we  should  fail  to  find  complete 
justification  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress  is  approAChins. 
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and  there  may  not  be  another  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  item.  I  would  not 
want  the  improvement  to  be  deferred  if 
the  investigation  showed  it  is  important 
and  essential.  Therefore.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference, with  the  understanding  that  we 
shall  get  further  testimony  before  the 
conference  ends. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  ex- 
pressly said  in  my  remarks  that  the 
amendment  would  be  accepted  pending 
Its  justification  by  the  Air  Force  before 
the  final  conference  session.  I  had  con- 
ferred briefly  with  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  before  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long  I 
raised  a  question  about  an  item  in  the 
bill  of  something  like  $5  million  for 
Guantanamo  Bay.  He  was  told  that 
that  was  merely  to  bring  forward  a  cur- 
rent authorization  which  would  other- 
wise expire.  I  was  not  certain  then 
what  the  situation  was  with  reference 
to  the  appropriation  for  this  year.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  request  for  an  appro- 
priation this  year  for  that  project,  so  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward for  consideration  in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  very  capable 
gentleman  who  is  our  clerk.  Even 
though  this  is  only  the  second  year  he 
has  been  with  us,  he  has  acquired  an 
expert  knowledge  of  all  the  matters  re- 
flected in  the  bill.  It  is  a  year-around 
problem  to  keep  up  with  them.  They  are 
reflected  in  the  vast  number  of  items 
which  reach  around  the  world,  even  as 
the  new  submarine  Triton  has  done. 
Sometimes  we.  too.  have  to  travel  under 
water. 

On  behalf  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  thank  him  especially 
for  the  way  he  has  mastered  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  his  very  sincere  and.  at  the 
same  time,  very  modest  approach  to  this 
far-reaching  work. 

Mr.  Nease  is  assisted  very  ably  by  Mrs. 
Edna  Johnson,  who  also,  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  is  becoming  an  expert  on  mili- 
tary installations. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  further  amendments  or  matters 
to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que»tion  is,  shall  the  bill  pass  ? 

The  bill  (HJl.  10777)   was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  be  printed,  so  as 
to  »how  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  the 
conferees  on  the   part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  tributes  which  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Encle], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr  C  sFi  have  paid  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi 
FMr.  StennisI  for  his  outstanding  work 
in  connection  with  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EngleI  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  rankin-:  m  ncrity  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask!. 

The  writing  up  of  the  bill  took  a  great 
deal  of  time,  much  effort,  and  consider- 
able knowledge  and  understanding  of 
many  difficult  problems. 

TTiese  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  performed  in  a  most  admirable 
manner;  and  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
had  the  privilage  and  the  opportunity  of 
serving  on  the  subcommittee  with  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  very 
kind  remarks.  His  assistance  to  us  in 
the  writing  up  of  the  bill  was  most 
valuable. 


MFirSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  .AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent;atives,  by  Mr  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Sneaker  had  affixed  his  si<Tnature  to  the 
folhjwins  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
Pre.sident  pro  temr>ore: 

H  R  8042.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  rejell  any  two  of  four 
C1-3AY  1-type  vessels  to  the  Government 
of  tfcp  Renubllc  of  China  for  use  In  China 
trade  tn  Par  Ea.st  and  Near  East  waters  ex- 
clusively; 

H.R.  9449.  An  act  to  amend  certain  sec- 
tions of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  personnel  matters  In  the  US.  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purjxaees; 

HR.  11510.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  a£  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H  J  Res  352.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
preliminary  study  and  review  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  additional  building  for 
the  Library  of  Cong^resa. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
OR  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment following  today's  .session,  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
or  joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  and  found  to  be  truly  en- 
rolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1267,  Sen- 
ate bill  2131,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2131)  to 
amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, approved  May  25,  1954,  as 
amended. 

The  PRF,SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  should  like  to  ask  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  a  question:  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  which  just  now  has  been 
made  the  pending  business,  what  meas- 
ures are  likely  to  be  called  up  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  OfTliand.  without 
having  much  in  the  way  of  prior  knowl- 
edge. I  understand  that  earlier  this  week 
the  majority  leader  informed  the  Senate 
that  bills  such  a.s  the  community  tele- 
vision ant<^nna  bill,  which  has  to  do  with 
community  antennas;  the  so-called 
Stella  bill,  and  other  measures  then 
listed  in  the  Concre.ssional  Record,  will 
be  brought  up  at  the  appropriate  times 
next  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  the 
so-called  community  antenna  bill.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators will  be  out  of  town — necessarily 
absent — on  Monday,  but  will  be  back  in 
time  for  consideration  of  the  bill  on 
Tuesday.  Therefore.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
not  be  called  up  for  action  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  assure  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  the 
bill  will  not  be  called  up  on  Monday. 


DECISION    OP    SENATOR     MURRAY 
NOT  TO  STAND  FOR  REELECTION 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  senior  Senator  from 


Montana  [Mr.  MtjwutI  of  his  decision 
not  to  run  for  reelection  to  the  Senate 
brought  many  expressions  of  sorrow  at 
the  announcement,  and  many  expres- 
sions of  praise  of  the  distlrigulshed 
semor  Senator  from  Montana,  by  his 
colleagues.  Similar  expressions,  of  both 
sorrow  and  praise,  have  been  made  by 
the  press  in  Montana  and  by  the  press 
throughout  the  Nation. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  have  some  of 
those  editorial  and  newspaper  comments 
and  commendations  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  Montana  Standard 
of  May  1.  1960.  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Murray's  Action  Has  Many  Repercus- 
sions," dealt  with  the  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  the  semor  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  made  a  number  of 
statements  in  regard  to  his  political 
activities  m  the  State  of  Montana  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  I  now  read 
from  that  editorial: 

After  all.  he  won  election  to  the  Senate 
five  limes  against  some  of  the  strongest  op- 
position his  own  party  and  the  Republicans 
could  muster.  And  there  were  many  who 
felt  he  would  secure  the  nomination  again 
this  year  had  he  remained  In  the  race. 

When  first  elected  to  fill  out  2  years  of 
Senator  Walsh's  term  In  1934.  he  had  a 
plurality  of  nearly  40.000  votes  In  polling  al- 
most 117.000.  He  beat  Repiesentatlve  Scott 
Leavltt  In  that  ruce. 

In  1936  he  beat  Democratic  Representa- 
tive Joseph  P  Monaghan  of  Butte  In  the  pri- 
mary by  about  2,200  votes  and  then  trounced 
OOP  State  Senator  T  O  I^rson  of  Choteau 
by  61.700  in  the  general  election,  even  though 
Monaghan  ran  In  that  race  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. Th.-»t  time  Murrat  p  lied  nearly 
122.000  votes 

He  defer.ted  Monaghan  ag.nln  In  tlie  pri- 
mary of  1942,  by  nearly  20.000  votes,  but 
edged  past  Republican  Wellington  D  R.inkln 
by  only  1.212  votes  In  polling  63,700  In  the 
general.  That  was  his  clo.^est  escape  from 
defeat,  as  he  won  the  primary  by  nearly 
49,000  In  1946  and  then  trounced  Tom  J. 
Davis  of  Butte  In  the  general  by  more  than 
30,000  in  racking  up  a  125  OOO-vote  total. 

The  Senator  captured  his  party's  primary 
by  more  than  60  000  in  1954,  his  last  time 
out,  and  got  nearly  115.000  votes  in  the  gen- 
eral to  defeat  Representative  Wesley  A 
DEwart  by  only  1.728  votes. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  presents 
a  remarkable  chronicle  of  the  political 
campaigning  by  one  of  the  greatest 
Democratic  Members  we  have  had  in  the 
US    Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial,  from  which  I  have  read 
an  excerpt,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  bcinc  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  r  Hows  : 

PoLmcAL  Earthquake-  -MrRKAv's  Action 
Has  Mant  Repeecussions 

The  decision  of  Senator  James  E  Mitrkat 
to  give  up  his  seat  In  the  VS  Senate  clari- 
fies some  of  Mjntana's  political  air.  It  also 
results  In  widespread  repercussions. 

To  some  Democrats  In  the  race  It  is  a 
golden  opportunity.  Every  candidate  In  that 
primary  now  can  look  upon  himself  as  the 
chosen  one  who  will  represent  Montana, 
along  with  Mtxi;  Mansfiixd,  In  that  exclu- 
sive "club  of  100"  which  has  so  much  to 
say  about  the  lives  and  destinies  of  ail  of  us. 

To  the  Republican  candidates,  this  also 
may  appear  as  a  bright  spot  In  their  polit- 
ical careers      Each  of  them,  too,  now  must 


be  certain  In  his  own  heart  that  this  is  the 
once-ln-a-Ufetlme  opportunity  to  win,  not 
only  the  nomination,  but  also  the  grand 
prize  as  well. 

Some  of  the  latter.  It  appears  may  be  a 
little  bit  miffed  Those  are  the  candidates 
who  were  sure  this  was  the  year  when  Jim 
Mi7KR.^T  was  to  be  beaten,  either  because  of 
his  age  or  for  other  reasons.  Their  disap- 
pointment must  be  leavened  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  decision  not  to  run  again  re- 
moved from  the  field  a  man  who  even  at  age 
84  was  not  to  be  taken  lightly  when  It  came 
to  ffettlng  votes  After  all,  he  won  election 
to  the  Senate  five  times  against  some  of  the 
K Wrongest  opposition  his  own  party  and  the 
R.  publicans  could  muster.  And  there  were 
many  who  felt  he  would  secure  the  nomina- 
tion again  this  year  had  he  remained  in  the 
race. 

When  first  elected  to  fill  out  2  years  of 
Senator  Walsh's  term  In  1934,  he  had  a 
plurality  of  near'.y  40  OOO  vnt.e8  In  polling 
almost  i  17.000  He  beat  Representative  Scott 
Leavltt  in  that  race. 

In  1936  he  beat  Democratic  Representa- 
tive Joseph  P  Monaghan  of  Butte  in  the 
primary  by  about  2,200  votes  and  then 
trounced  GOP  State  Senator  T.  O.  Larson 
of  Choteau  by  61.700  In  the  general  election, 
even  though  Monaghan  ran  In  that  race  as 
an  Independent.  That  time  Murray  polled 
n-early  122.000  votes. 

He  defeated  Monaghan  a^aln  In  the  pri- 
mary of  1942.  by  nearly  20.000  votes,  but 
edged  past  Republican  Wellington  D  Rankin 
by  only  1.212  votes  In  polling  83.700  in  the 
general.  That  was  his  closest  escape  from 
defeat.  .IS  he  won  the  primary  by  nearly 
49.000  In  1948  and  then  trounced  Tom  J. 
Davis  of  Butte  In  the  general  by  more  than 
30.000  In  racking  up  a  125. OOO-vote  total. 

The  Senator  captured  his  party's  primary 
by  more  than  60,000  In  1954.  his  last  time 
out,  and  got  neaj  ly  115.000  votes  In  the  gen- 
ernl  to  defeat  Representative  Wesley  A. 
D'Ewart  by  only  1  "28  votes. 

Now.  aside  from  the  Impact  his  action  will 
have  on  the  other  candidates  this  year,  the 
Senator's  retirement  carries  with  It  broader 
Implications.  This  Is  particularly  true  be- 
cause this  Is  a  presidential  election  year. 

Certainly  the  full  Import  of  the  decision 
u-lll  refiect  throughout  the  Nation.  Mon- 
tana, many  times  considered  not  worth  too 
much  bother  In  a  presidential  race  because 
of  the  limited  population  and  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  electoral  votes, 
may  assume  a  place  of  more  Importance  In 
the  national  election  picture. 

And.  with  this  State  playing  host  to  the 
Nations  Governors  at  Glacier  National  Park 
late  In  June.  Montana  should  surge  to  the 
forefront  as  a  sounding  board  for  national 
political  Interest. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Daily 
Mis.'^oulian.  of  Friday.  April  29.  1960. 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Sena- 
tor Murray  Decides  To  Retire."  The 
editorial  makes  the  following  comment, 
in  part: 

We  admire  Senator  Mtjrrat  for  finally 
bowing  to  the  Inevitable.  He  has  ample 
reason  to  take  great  pride  In  that  the  voters 
have  kept  him  In  the  Senate  longer  than  any 
other  Montanan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  MtnuuT  has  more  than  earned 
the  rewards  of  retirement.  Montanans  gen- 
erally, irrespective  of  party,  wUl  wish  him 
sufficient  restoration  of  health  for  real  en- 
joyment of  the  greater  leisure  that  will  be 
hU  upon  the  expiration  of  Ills  term  next 
January  3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial,  from  which  I  have  read 
excerpts,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows . 

I  Prom  the  Dally  Mlasoullan.  Apr.  29,  1960] 
Senator  MmRAT  Dectbes  To  Rftire 

No  one  likes  to  admit,  even  to  himself, 
that  age  has  taken  Its  toll  to  the  extent  that 
he  Isn't  "up  to  par"  and  should  therefore 
give  way  to  a  successor  considerably  nearer 
the  prime  of  life. 

Ttiat  was  the  proposition  James  E.  MrRRAT 
had  forced  u}X)n  him  in  reaching  yesterday's 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  as- 
pirants to  the  Senate  seat  he  has  occupied 
sin'-c  November  7,  1934. 

Prom  the  Senator's  limited  activities  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  he  hasn't  the  strength 
to  make  an  all-out  campaign  for  either  re- 
nomination  or  reelection.  General  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact  Is  largely  ref^ponslble  for 
the  large  field  of  younger  men  In  the  pri- 
mary Senatorial  races  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic  and   Republican   Parties. 

Without  question  the  Senator  had  hoped 
that  deference  to  his  record,  age,  and  Sen- 
ate seniority  would  allow  him  an  easy  field 
m  his  quest  of  a  sixth  consecutive  election. 

But  younger  men,  of  both  parties,  could 
not  square  that  Idea  with  either  their  per- 
sonal or  party  ambitions.  That's  why.  In 
whatever  direction  he  looks,  about  all  the 
h^fnator  Is  able  to  see  Is  younger  men  anxious 
to  pull  him  out  of  and  then  sit  In  his  Senate 
seat. 

With  understandable  reluctance,  Mon- 
tana's senior  Senator  has  decided  to  walk 
the  plank  voluntarily  as  he  has  seen  many 
elderly  colleagues  do  in  his  more  than  25 
years  In  Washington  Recent  predecessors 
in  that  role  were  the  highly  respected  Arthur 
Capper.  Republican,  of  Kansas,  and  Walter 
F    George,   I>mocrat    of  Georgia. 

We  admire  Senator  Mchrat  for  finally 
bowing  to  the  Inevitable.  He  has  ample 
reason  to  take  great  pride  In  that  the  voters 
have  kept  him  in  the  Senate  longer  than 
any  other  Montanan  As  he  looks  around 
In  his  final  days  In  the  Senate  he  sees  only 
one  man  who  Is  older,  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island.  He  also, 
by  voluntarily  retiring.  Is  conceding  that  It 
would  be  better  for  his  State  to  have  a 
younger  Senator.  And  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate there  are  only  three  men  who  have  been 
there  longer  than  Mr.  Murray  :  Carl  Hatden. 
Democrat,  of  Arizona,  dean  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  renowned  Harrt  P  Btrc.  Democrat, 
of  Vu"glnia,  and  Richard  B  Rttssei.l,  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia. 

Senator  Murray  has  more  than  earned 
the  rewards  of  retirement.  Montanans  gen- 
erally, irrespective  of  party,  will  wish  him 
sufficient  restoration  of  health  for  real  en- 
joyment of  the  greater  leisure  that  will  be 
his  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  next 
January  3. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
People's  Voice,  of  April  29,  1960.  appears 
an  editorial  entitled  "Mttrray  Has  Served 
Montana  Well."  In  addition  to  other 
statements,  we  find  the  following  in  the 
editorial: 

MtTRRAT,  during  his  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  on  Capitol  Hill,  has  brought  great 
honor  and  recognition  to  the  constituents 
of  his  sparsely  settled  State.  He  has  always 
been  In  the  forefront  of  battle  In  behalf  of 
legislation  aimed  at  furthering  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  achieving  the  finest  possible 
life  for  aU  Its  citizens. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
has  been  the  foremost  characteristic  of 
Senator  Murray's  service  in  the  Senate. 

I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 

He  has  fought  the  good  fight  for  better. 
more  humane  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  the  aged,  for  better  education  for  all  our 
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children,  for  better  health  for  all  Americans, 
for  a  great  dignity  for  the  ordinary  man 
whether  he  be  In  blue  overalls,  on  Main 
Street  or  of  the  professions. 

In  recent  years,  the  value  of  Muwwt's 
seniority  became  recognized  throughout  the 
Western  States,  as  he  chalrmaned  the  im- 
portant Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  In  that  capacity  his  has  been  a 
powerful  voice  for  the  development  needs  of 
the  West,  for  resource  conservation,  for 
multiple-purpose  projects,  for  building  a 
solid  base  on  which  a  flourishing  economy 
would  Incubate  and  grow. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  gives  a 
fine,  excellent,  and  eloquent  .summary  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  Senator 
Murray,  not  only  to  his  State,  and  not 
only  to  the  Par  West,  but  also  to  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, from  which  I  have  read  excerpts, 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McTWAT  Has  Servto  Mont.\n.'^   Well 

Senator  Mtjrrat's  decision  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term  came  as  a  mild  but 
not  entirely  unexpected  surprise.  TTie 
weight  of  years  and  the  exhausting  duties 
of  his  office  have  taken  their  toll.  He  has 
Jvistly  earned  the  privilege  of  being  Mon- 
tana's "Senior  Statesman   " 

MuRiAT.  during  his  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  on  Capitol  Hill,  ha*  brought 
great  honor  and  recogratlon  to  the  con- 
stituents of  his  sparsely  settled  State.  He 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  battle 
In  behalf  of  legislation  aimed  at  furthering 
the  American  dream  of  achieving  the  finest 
px)sslble  life  for  all  Its  citizens. 

He  has  fought  the  good  flght  for  better, 
more  himiane  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  the  aged,  for  better  education  for  all  our 
children,  for  better  health  for  all  Americans, 
for  a  greater  dignity  for  the  ordinary  man 
whether  he  be  in  blue  overalls,  on  Main 
Street  or  of  the  professions 

In  recent  years,  the  value  of  Murray's 
seniority  became  recognized  throughout  the 
Western  States,  as  he  chalrmaned  the  Im- 
portant Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  In  that  capacity  his  has  been 
a  powerful  voice  for  the  development  needs 
of  the  West,  for  resource  conservation,  for 
multiple-purpose  projects,  for  building  a 
solid  base  on  which  a  flourishing  economy 
would  Incubate  and  grow 

Senator  MrRRAY  in  the  telegram  announc- 
ing his  decision  to  retire,  said.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  proud  of  the  confidence  placed  In 
me  by  the  people  of  Montana  •  •  •/• 
Senator,  I  am  sure  that  most  Montanans 
join  us  in  saying  you  richly  earned  that 
confidence  which  the  people  exhibited  flve 
different  times  in  the  polling  places,  begin- 
ning with   1934— HLB 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr  Pi'esident,  on  May  8, 
1960.  in  the  Washington  Post,  in  the 
column,  "The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,"  by  Drew  Pearson,  under  the 
headline,  "Senator  Murray  Will  Be 
Watching,"  Mr.  Pearson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing, in  part: 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Murray,  a  mil- 
lionaire, has  battled  for  the  underdog  He 
worked  for  social  security,  public  housing, 
public  power,  fair  employment  standards, 
health  Insurance.  And  he  battled  right  up 
to  the  present.  D\u-lng  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate, he  slept  In  his  office  and  shuffied  Into 


the  3enat<?  Chamber  for  quorum  calls  while 
younger  Senators  were  stUl  in  their  beds 

Mr.  Pearson  went  on  to  say: 

But  MtTXRAY  Is  F«x>ude»t  of  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  which  he  pushed  through  Con- 
gress In  1946  and  which  pundit  Walter  Upp- 
mana  described  as  the  most  important  leg- 
islation  In  50   years. 

I  would  say  that  statement  is  certainly 
true,  and  it  indicates  the  very  broad 
scopt  of  Senator  Mttrray's  attention  and 
interest  to  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 
He  dealt  not  only  with  those  problems 
which  were  crucial  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  Par  West,  but  he  took  a 
vital  interest,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  administration,  in 
the  Wagner  Act  and  other  legislative 
proposals  started  during  that  era,  and 
which  are  still  a  part  of  the  law 

So  it  can  properly  be  said  that  Sena- 
tor Murray  is  proudest  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  which,  as  Walter 
Lippmann  said,  was  the  most  important 
legislation  in  50  years,  because  it  indi- 
cated the  adoption  of  a  new  principle  by 
the  Federal  Government;  that  is.  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
itself  for  the  employment  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  maintain- 
\\\s.  throughout  this  Nation  a  sound  and 
crowing  and  prosperous  business 
economy. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article,  parts  of  which  I 
have  read,  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  in  toto  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1ENATOR  Ml  RRAY  WILL  BE  WATCHING 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
ew  days  before  his  84th  birthday.  Sen- 
ator Jim  Murray,  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
his  shoulders  stooped  and  ht.s  walk  slowed 
to  a  shuffle,  reluctantly  agreed  to  give  up 
the  3enate  seat  he  had  held  for  26  years 

But  to  those  who  persuaded  him  to  retire, 
the  jld  warhorse  snorted:  "If  I  don't  like 
my  successor,  I'll  be  back  6  years  from  now 
running  for  the  Job  again" 

MxTRRAY  s  departure  will  mark  the  passing 
of  an  era  He  Is  the  last  of  the  Senators  who 
pioneered  the  social  reforms  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Murray,  a  mil- 
lionaire, has  battled  for  the  underdog  He 
worked  for  social  security,  public  housing, 
public  power,  fair  employment  standards, 
health  insurance  And  he  battled  right  up 
to  the  present.  During  the  clvll-rlghts  de- 
bate, he  slept  In  his  office  and  shuffled  into 
the  Senate  Chamber  for  quorum  calls  while 
younger  Senators  were  still  in  their  beds 

When  Representative  LeRoy  Anderson, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  made  Mirray  s  age 
an  issue  in  the  Montana  Democratic  primary, 
the  84-year-old  Senator  showed  that  he  had 
answered  six  times  more  quorum  calls  than 
the  Congressman 

It  »ras  back  in  1906  that  Murray  broke 
Into  politics  as  county  attorney  for  Sliver 
Bow  County,  Mont.  He  climbed  the  polit- 
ical ladder  until  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1934 — the  second  year  of  the  New  Deal. 
Quickly  he  established  himself  as  a  fighting 
liberal,  and  when  his  retirement  was  an- 
nounced, he  was  leading  the  Senate  flght 
for  Federal  funds  to  build  more  schools  and 
raise  teachers'  salaries. 

A  Stanch  Catholic,  he  stood  for  sepa- 
ratloq   of   church    and   state.     He   was   also 
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continuing  a  long,  bitter  struggle  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  Govern- 
ment health  insurance  to  pay  medical  bills. 

But  Murray  is  proudest  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  which  he  p\i8hed  through 
Congress  In  1©4€  and  which  Pundit  Walter 
Lippmann  described  as  the  most  Important 
legislation  In  50  years. 

No  wonder  when  Murray's  retirement  was 
announced  It  brought  3  hours  of  eulogies 
from  both  Democratic  and  Republican  Sen- 
ators The  old  man  sat  through  the 
speeches,   head   bowed,   eyes  misty. 

Mr.  EINOLE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
publication  Labor  of  May  7.  1960,  under 
the  title  "Great  Liberal  Figure — Murray 
To  Leave  Senate  After  25  Years'  Serv- 
ice." that  article  has  this  to  say  about 
Senator  Murray: 

The  son  of  an  immigrant  railroader. 
■Jim  ■  Murray  became  a  man  of  wealth  In 
politics,  however,  union  observers  recalled 
this  week.  Senator  Murkat  has  always  fought 
for  the  underdog. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tho  en- 
tire article,  from  which  I  have  read  an 
excerpt,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Great  Liberal  Figure- — Murray  To  Leave 
Senate  After  25  Years'  Service 

One  of  the  Senate's  great  liberal  figures. 
Senator  James  E  Murray,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  announced  last  week  that  he  will 
not  run  for  reelection  next  November  Now 
83.  and  a  Senator  for  over  a  quarter-century, 
Murray  indicated  he  wants  to  "s{)end  my 
remaining   years    In    less   arduous   pursuits." 

Tlie  son  of  an  Immigrant  railroader, 
"Jim  "  MURRAT  became  a  man  of  wealth.  In 
politics,  however,  union  observers  recalled 
this  week.  Senator  MtniRAY  has  always  fought 
for  the  underdog 

He's  credited  with  a  big  role,  back  In  the 
1930'8  in  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  guaran- 
teeing collective  bargaining,  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
and  many  others.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
triumph  came  in  1946  when  Cong^ress  passed 
the  Pull  Employment  Act,  which  bears  Mttr- 
ray's  name  as  chief  Senate  sponsor 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Murray  has  also  consistently  cham- 
pioned conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources,  observers  recalled  His 
successor  next  year  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee is  slated  to  be  SenaU)r  Clinton  An- 
derson, Democrat,  of  New  Mexico 

In  the  words  last  week  of  Congressman 
Lee  Metcalt,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  'Spna- 
tor  Murray's  fights  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  opprcFsed  have  changed  the  at- 
titudes of  the  entire  Nation."  MtJRiiAY's  an- 
nouncement also  brought  an  outpouring  of 
tributes  from  Senate  colleagues  of  both 
parties. 

In  his  election  campaigns,  the  Montana 
Senator  always  had  the  warm  endorsement 
of  organized  labor,  including  the  railroad 
unions.  Railway  Labor's  Political  League 
had  also  endorsed  Mumut  this  year,  after  he 
indicated  earlier  In  the  year  that  he  planned 
to  run  for  reelection, 

Murray's  withdrawal  left  three  announced 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  fill  his  seat  They  are  Montana's  two 
Congressmen,  Metcalf  and  LeRoy  Anderson, 
plus  John  Majan,  a  Helena  attorney.  The 
Montana  primary  takes  place  June  7. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  tributes  to  Senator  Murray 
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it  became  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the 
floor  before  I  could  get  recognition.  In 
addition  to  my  comments  on  the  editori- 
als which  have  Just  been  made  a  part  of 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  add  my  per- 
sonal regret  that  Senator  Murray  is 
to  withdraw  as  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Murray  and  I  have  been 
friends  a  long  time  I  worked  very  clo.sely 
with  him  during  the  period  of  almost 
16  years  that  I  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  and  I  had  many 
mutual  interests.  The  district  I  repre- 
sented in  the  House  comprised  over  600 
miles  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
It  has  many  of  the  .same  problems  as 
Montana — in  the  fields  of  mining,  live- 
stock, lumber,  water  conservation,  recre- 
ation, and  farming.  I  am  der-ply  indebt- 
ed to  Senator  Murray  for  his  constant 
and  effective  cooperation  in  handling 
legislation  affecting  these  vital  intere.^ts. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  worked 
closely  with  Senator  Murray  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affair.'^  Committee. 
The  great  record  made  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  under  Senator  Mur- 
ray's chairmanship  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  while  we  properly  pay  tribute  to 
his  leadership  in  other  fields. 

Senator  Murray  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
Committee  during  a  tremendous  growth 
of  western  water  development  programs. 
Three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollar';  in  wa- 
ter projects  for  California  alone  have 
been  authorized.  These  include  addi- 
tions to  the  Central  Valley  project,  which 
was  started  when  Senator  Murray  first 
came  to  the  Senate.  Some  of  the  better 
known  ones  are  the  Trinity  River 
Project,  the  American  River  develop- 
ment, including  the  Folsom  project,  the 
Sacram-^nto  Valley  canals,  the  Monticello 
project,  and  the  Cachima  and  Santa  Ma- 
ria projects  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
Casitas  project  In  Ventura  County.  But 
the  whole  West  has  gone  forward  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Senator  Murray's  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
The  Upper  Colorado  Basin  project,  cur- 
rently under  con.struction.  was  author- 
ized by  his  committee.  This  is  probably 
the  la-st  very  large  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  power  project  in  the  Far  West 
The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  in  Montana  was 
built  during  his  service.  He  has  been  a 
dedicated  public  servant  in  the  field  of 
water  con.servation  and  public  power 
development. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  mining  industry,  which  he 
knows  so  well.  The  stockpiling  pro- 
gram initiated  immediately  after  the 
Second  World  War  had  his  blessing  and 
his  aid  and  the  con.«;ist^nt  support,  not 
only  of  his  committee,  but  of  his  very 
efficient  committee  staff.  Senator  Mur- 
ray has  done  ever>'thing  in  his  power 
to  maintain  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  pros- 
perous domestic  mining  industry. 

Not  the  least  of  the  major  legislation 
to  Senator  Murray's  credit  is  the  entry 
into  the  Union  of  our  two  new  States — 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  State  of 


Hawaii.  These  measures  were  handled 
by   the   Senate   Interior  Committee. 

In  the  last  few  Congresses,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Interior  Committees  han- 
dled approximately  20  percent  of  the 
public  laws  passed  by  the  Congre.ss  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  high  per- 
centage of  the  public  lavs  taken  care  of 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  is  an 
index  of  the  industry  and  the  construc- 
tive legislation  managed  by  that  great 
committee  under  Senator  Murray's 
chairmanship;  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflg#i-s  during  4  years  of  that 
time 

In  all  of  this  work  in  recent  years,  I 
have  been  the  constant  beneficiary  of 
Senator  Murray's  friendship  and  his 
powerful  a.ssistance  The  entire  West 
loses  by  the  retirement  of  Senator  Mur- 
ray from  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Nation, 
too.  is  the  loser,  because  his  interest  and 
his  influence  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
regional  achievements  with  which  his 
name  has  been  so  intimately  associated, 
and  for  which  he  will  be  long  remembered 
in  his  home  State  and  in  the  Far  West. 

Senator  Murray  can  be  justly  proud 
of  his  leadership  in  legislation  on  labor, 
public  welfare,  and  education.  These 
are  subjects  of  nationwide  interest  and 
Impact.  Senator  Murray  was  one  of 
Fianklln  Delano  Roosevelt's  leaders  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  when  his  great  program 
was  put  together  in  the  early  years  of  the 
New  Deal. 

Senator  Murray's  interest  and  sup- 
port of  constructive  liberal  legislation 
lias  continued  down  through  the  years. 
He  retires  from  the  U.S.  Senate  with  a 
remarkable  record  of  achievement,  to 
the  sorrow  and  with  the  plaudits  of  his 
colleagues,  and  with  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion not  only  of  the  people  of  Montana, 
but  of  the  whole  Nation. 


THE  B-70  INTERCONTINENTAL 
BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary' 11  of  this  year  I  expressed  myself 
at  length  on  the  administration's  folly 
in  "gutting"  the  B-70  intercontinental 
bomber  program.  That  was  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  decision  had  been  made. 
In  the  months  since  then,  several  con- 
gressional committees  have  heard  a  mass 
of  te.stimony  on  this  subject  from  de- 
fense officials  and  Air  Force  officers.  In 
the  main,  this  testimony  fully  confirms 
the  judgment  of  those  of  us  who  have 
criticized  the  administration's  decision. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  transparent 
effort  of  defense  officials  to  deny  that 
the  decision  was  budgetary.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  choice  was  made  on 
technical  grounds.  The  B-70  was  said 
to  be  in  competition  with  other  weapons 
sy-stems,  including  the  advanced  B-58 
and  four  ballistic  missiles — the  Atlas, 
Titan,  Minuteman,  and  Polaris. 

Since  this  particular  testimony  was 
given,  an  Air  Force  team  of  experts 
rejected  the  proposed  advanced  B-58  as 
technically  inadequate  to  perform  the 
mission  that  would  have  been  required 


of  It.  As  fo-  th(?  B-70's  competition 
with  ballistic  missiles,  I  feel  this  argu- 
ment is  a  prize  sample  of  the  admin- 
istration's foggy  defense  thinking.  If 
the  B-70  is  in  competition  with  them, 
how  much  more  are  they  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another?  If  one  has  flve 
weapon  systems — four  ballistic  missiles 
whose  capabilities  largely  duplicate  one 
another,  and  one  manned  bomber — does 
it  make  sense  to  eliminate  the  bomber 
and  keep  all  four  of  the  duplicative 
systems?  Does  this  square  with  the  De- 
fense Department's  repeated  statements 
that  a  mixed  force  of  manned  and  un- 
manned weapons  offers  the  best  defense? 

I  am  not  arguing  for  cancellation  of 
any  missile  programs,  which  I  believe 
to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  Nation's 
security,  but  I  am  drawing  attention  to 
the  pathetic  lo?ic  used  by  admini.stration 
apologists  to  justify  the  B-70  decision. 
I  think  it  IS  an  msult  to  the  public  in- 
telligence to  claim  that,  with  Air  Force 
leaders  and  even  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  arguing  for  the 
B-70,  the  decision  to  scrap  it  was  a 
technical  one.  Can  it  be  seriously 
maintained  that  the  status  of  the  B-7b 
would  have  come  into  question  if  there 
had  been  no  pressure  to  slash  the  budg- 
et? I  submit,  Mr  President,  that  the 
administration's  story  about  technical 
reasons  for  the  decision  was  put  forward 
in  order  to  stave  off  far  more  embar- 
rassing admissions.  It  would  not  do  to 
acknowledge  that  our  national  defense 
is  bemt:  shortchane'ed— that  essential 
elements  of  our  security  are  being  sacri- 
ficed so  that  the  President  may  go  out  of 
office  with  a  balanced  budget. 

However,  the  most  remarkable  aspect 
of  the  B-70  testimony  is  not  the  double 
talk  of  the  defense  officials,  but  the  unan- 
imous acreement  of  professional  Air 
Force  men  on  the  need  for  the  B-70  in- 
tercontinental bomber.  They  told  us 
frankly  that  it  was  essential  for  the  Na- 
tion's defenses,  that  they  had  lost  their 
battle  for  it.  and  that  as  good  soldiers 
they  have  accepted  the  decision  of  their 
superiors,  WTien  I  hear  men  speak  with 
such  forthright  mtegrity,  my  pride  in 
our  country  and  my  confidence  m  its 
fundamental  strength  are  refreshed  and 
recharged. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  review  the  basic 
thinking  that  went  into  the  formulation 
of  the  B-70  program,  and  let  us  also  note 
that  these  facts  and  beliefs  are  not  con- 
troverted by  the  administration   today. 

It  is  axiomatic  among  militar>'  plan- 
ners that  a  mixed  force  composed  of 
weapons  with  various  capabilities  consti- 
tutes a  surer  defense  than  a  force  which 
depends  on  a  single  type  of  weapon,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  inherent  flexibility 
to  probe  for  enemy  weaknesses  and  to 
react  skillfully  to  the  enemy's  varying 
tactics.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  war  in 
history  has  been  fought  and  won  just 
as  it  was  planned  beforehand.  In  fact, 
wars  have  usually  been  won  by  the  side 
best  able  to  vary  its  attack  to  exploit 
the  weaknesses  of  the  other. 

Translated  into  the  structure  of  our 
present  strategic  retaliatory  force,  this 
principle  means  the  use  of  both  manned 
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and  unmanned  weapon  systems.  The 
unmanned  systems,  represented  by  the 
ICBM's  and  the  submarine-launched  Po- 
laris missile,  have  obvious  advantages. 
They  are  so  swift — covering  Interconti- 
nental distances  in  half  an  hour — that  in 
a  surprise  attack  they  give  the  victim 
only  a  few  minutes  warning,  at  best. 
Moreover,  this  same  speed  is  baflSing  to 
the  designer  of  defensive  counter  weap- 
ons. Some  observers  have  been  so  car- 
ried away  with  these  advantages  that 
they  have  called  the  ICBM  the  "ulti- 
mate weapon." 

But  the  ballistic  missile  also  has  some 
clear  disadvantages  which  require  us  to 
deploy  another,  completely  different. 
type  of  weapon  to  give  our  defense  struc- 
ture the  most  elementary  insurance. 
One  of  these  disadvantages  is  that  the 
weapon  and  its  base  are  vulnerable  to 
preemptive  attack.  That  Is.  if  one  thinks 
an  enemy  has  unleashed  an  attack,  one 
cannot  get  the  missile  up  in  the  air  and 
let  It  cruise  around  while  the  attack  is 
confirmed.  The  missile,  once  well 
launched,  cannot  be  called  back. 

For  this  reason  we  must  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  have  to  ride  out 
the  attack.  To  this  end  we'  plan  hard- 
ened and  mobile  bases  for  our  most  ad- 
vanced type  missiles.  But  the  principle 
still  holds  that  we  cannot  cut  the  ror>e 
on  our  missile  until  we  have  been  hit. 

With  only  this  weapon  in  our  strategic 
arsenal,  our  survival  depends  on  the  de- 
gree of  success  of  an  enemy's  initial  sur- 
prise assault.  The  effectiveness  of  our 
defense  becomes  a  function  of  the  en- 
emy's eCBclency,  not  of  our  own.  We 
have  lost  control  of  our  own  defense. 

Secondly,  the  ballistic  missile  offers  no 
means  of  reporting  back  to  our  command 
centers  on  the  results  of  our  counter- 
attack. As  a  practical  matter,  once  a 
nuclear  war  has  begun  we  would  have 
little  or  no  intelligence  about  the  enemy. 
We  would  not  know  where  we  have  hit 
the  enemy.  We  would  not  know  where 
to  hit  him  again.  We  would  not  know 
where  his  remaining  shots  are  coming 
from.  The  only  way  we  would  know 
that  he  is  still  In  business  Is  by  the 
punishment  he  would  be  delivering  on 
us.  This,  I  maintain,  is  a  classic  example 
of  finding  out  the  hard  way.  It  could 
well  mean  that  we  would  find  out  too 
late. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our 
professional  airmen  Insist  upon  manned 
weapons  in  our  defense  force  A  manned 
bomber  does  not  have  to  ride  out  an 
enemy  attack,  It  can  be  up  and  away 
at  the  first  warning,  without  waiting 
to  find  out  whether  the  attack  is  the 
real  thing,  a  feint,  or  an  error,  If  the 
warning  turns  out  to  be  false,  the  bomber 
can  be  recalled  to  Its  base. 

Once  the  battle  la  Joined,  the  bomber 
provides  a  means  of  firsthand  observa- 
tion over  enemy  targets.  It  can  vary 
Its  attack  to  suit  the  situation.  And  It 
can  report  back  on  the  remaining  targets 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  value  of  these  attributes  of  the 
manned  bomber  is  not  limited  to  actual 
warfare.  Equally  Important  to  all  of  us 
Is  that  they  promts*  such  a  ceruin  and 


accurate  retaliation  that  an  enemy 
would  be  deterred  from  attacking  us  in 
the  first  place.  For  this  reason  the  uni- 
versal mobility  of  the  bomber  is  espe- 
cially important.  Because  it  can  be  ex- 
ercised throughout  the  world,  potential 
aggressors  as  well  as  uncommitted  peo- 
ples can  see  it.  It  is  its  own  powerful 
argument  for  peace.  As  Gen.  Thomas 
White  has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  say  to  other  nations,  "Oh,  you 
should  see  the  submarines  we  have  under 
the  sea  and  the  missiles  we  have  in  these 
holes  ajl  over  the  United  States."  With 
the  manned  bomber,  seeing  is  believing. 

Now,  if  the  manned  bomber  is  an  es- 
.sential  part  of  our  deterrent  force,  are 
we  seeing  to  it  that  we  continue  to  main- 
tain this  deterrent  in  the  future''  The 
B-70  intercontinental  bomber  was  con- 
ceived for  Just  this  purpose  With  Its 
curtailment  to  prototype  status,  where 
does  that  leave  us?  Gen.  Thomas  Power 
has  told  us  that  as  a  general  rule  of 
thumb,  a  bomber  is  obsolete  in  10  years 
He  further  said  that  the  B-52  even  with 
the  improved  capabilities  that  will  be 
provided  for  it,  will  become  obsolete  any 
time  in  the  mid-1960's.  That  is,  the  per- 
formance of  Soviet  Interceptors  and 
surfaoQ-to-alr  missiles  will  by  that  time 
be  su':h  that  the  B-52  will  no  longer  be 
a  serious  threat. 

It  happens  that,  through  the  fore- 
sight and  initiative  of  Air  Force  plan- 
ners, the  B-70  was  programed  to  come 
into  operation  at  about  the  time  that 
the  B*52  would  become  obsolete  In 
comparison  to  the  B-52,  the  B-70  has 
an  a-stounding  performance.  It  will 
have  a  speed  of  mach  3  or  2,000  miles 
per  hour — more  than  three  times  faster 
than  the  B-52,  In  contrast  to  our  ex- 
perienoe  with  other  supersonic  aircraft, 
it  can  maintain  this  mach  3  speed 
throughout  its  entire  mission,  while  also 
maintaining  an  Intercontinental  range 

Thl.'i  speed  is  above  the  .speed  of  the 
fastes:  Soviet  interceptors  that  are  com- 
ing Into  operation.  Moreover,  due  to 
certai!!  aerodynamic  and  thermody- 
namic problems,  at  such  speeds,  it  Is  not 
likely  6hat  the  Soviets  can  build  an  In- 
terceptor that  could  make  the  B-70  ob- 
solete Within  the  Immediate  foreseeable 
futui*e 

So  lar  as  altitude  Is  concerned,  the 
B-70  lies  above  70,000  feet,  which  Is 
higher  than  the  utmost  reach  of  Soviet 
defenais— either  Interceptors  or  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  Moreover,  the  B-70  has 
a  subitantlal  growth  potential  to  sUll 
higher  altitudes,  so  that  In  this  dimen- 
sion, ihs  well.  It  promises  to  hold  up 
su-ongly  as  a  retaliatory  threat  for 
many,  many  years. 

Thirdly,  the  B-70  would  can-y  a  full 
complement  of  the  most  advanced  de- 
fensive countermeasures  known,  in  or- 
der to  confuse  and  divert  enemy  weap- 
ons. It  also  contains  provision  for  sub- 
stantial increase  In  electric  power  ca- 
pacity, so  that  It  can  make  use  of  new 
advances  In  the  countermeasure  state  of 
the  ai-i. 

As  s  result  of  its  superior  perfoi-m- 
ance,  the  &-70  would  obsolete  the  pres- 
ent 8<)viet  defensive  system.  If  the 
SovteU  wanted  to  build  a  system  that 


would  be  at  lea.st  competitive  with  the 
B-70,  they  would  have  to  spend  a  far 
(greater  amount  than  the  cost  to  this 
countr>'  of  the  B-70  program. 

In  short,  the  B-70 — as  it  was 
planned — offers  assurance  that  it  can 
get  through  to  enemy  targets  in  the 
period  following  the  obsolescence  of  the 
B-52.  As  Gen  Nathan  Twining  has 
told  us.  It  IS  the  only  manned  weapon 
system  that  was  programed  for  this  role. 
There  is  no  substitute.  But  since  last 
December,  the  B-70  has  been  removed 
fi  om  the  role 

There  has  been  no  denial  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  considerations 
that  I  have  just  di.scus.sed  Instead 
there  has  been  only  a  vagur  and  unsup- 
ported explanation  that  the  B-70  is  in 
competition  with  four  ballistic  missile 
programs  This  explanation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  deliberately  vague  It  cannot 
get  specific  If  it  do€'s.  it  has  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  our  retaliatory  force 
needs  an  effective  manned  interconti- 
nental bomber,  and  that  the  only  effec- 
tive intercontinental  bomber  planned 
for  the  futuje  is  the  B-70. 

If  we  do  not  provide  such  a  weapon, 
are  we  keeping  faith  with  the  brave 
crewmen  a  ho  will  have  to  fly  our  bomb- 
ers In  ca.se  of  war?  As  Gen  Thomas 
Power  ha.s  told  us,  "I  think  if  men  are 
going  to  have  to  go  over  there  with  the 
sophisticated  defenses,  this  country  owes 
it  to  them  to  give  them  a  modern  piece 
of  equipment  so  it  can  survive," 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  a  reinstate- 
ment of  the  B-70  to  its  full  weapon  sys- 
tem program,  and  to  this  end,  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  funds  in  the  1961 
budget. 


AREA  RETDFVELOPMENT  BILI^— VETO 
MESSAGE   'S    DOC    NO.  95  > 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  veto 
message  by  the  President  of  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  be  laid  before  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Byrd 
f)f  West  Vu^iinia  in  the  chair'  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  mes-sage 
from  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and,  with  the  accom- 
paiiying  bill,  was  ordered  to  lie  on  Uie 
table  and  be  printed; 

To  t)if  Senate  of  the  Ufiited  States: 

I  return  heiewlth.  without  my  Ap- 
proval, S    722,   the  arm  redevelopment 

bill 

For  5  consecutive  years  I  have  urged 
the  Congrevs  to  enact  sound  area  n,s.sist- 
ance  legisletlon  On  repeated  occasion.s 
I  have  cleaily  outlined  standards  for  the 
kind  of  program  that  l.s  needed  and  that 
I  would  gladly  approve 

In  1958  I  vetoed  a  bill  because  It  de- 
parted   greatly    from    those   standard,"* 
In  1959.  despite  my  i-enewed  urging,  no 
area  assistance  bill  was  pos.sed  by  the 
Congrcs.s 

Now  In  1960,  another  election  year,  a 
new  bill  la  before  me  that  contains  cer- 
tain features  which  I  find  even  more 
objectionable  than  those  I  found  unac- 
ceptable In  the  1958  bill 
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The  people  of  the  relatively  few  com- 
munities of  cl  ronic  unemployment — who 
want  to  share  in  the  general  prosperity — 
are,  after  5  years,  properly  becoming  in- 
creasingly impatient  and  are  rightfully 
desirous  of  constructive  action  The 
need  is  for  traly  sound  and  helpful  leg- 
islation on  wliich  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  can  agree.  There  is  still  time, 
and  I  willingly  pledge  once  again  my 
wholehearted  cooperation  in  obtaining 
such  a  law 

5.  722  is  seriously  defective  in  six 
major  respects  which  are  summarized 
immediately  l)elow  and  discu.-sed  in  de- 
tail thereafter. 

1  S  722  would  squander  the  Federal 
taxpayers'  m^ney  where  there  Is  only 
temporary  economic  difficulty,  curable 
without  the  special  Federal  assistance 
provided  In  -he  bill.  In  consequence, 
communities  in  genuine  need  would  re- 
ceive less  Federal  help  for  Industrial 
development  proJiKts  than  under  the 
administration's  proposal. 

2  Essentia:  local.  State,  and  private 
initiative  woi.ld  be  materially  inhibited 
by  the  excessive  Federal  participation 
that  S  722  would  authorize. 

3  Federal  financing  of  plant  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  is  unwise  and 
unnecessary  ind  therefore  wasteful  of 
money  that  otherwise  could  be  of  real 
help. 

4.  The  Federal  loan  assistance  which 
S.  722  would  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  water  mains,  acce.ss  roads, 
and  other  pi,blic  facilities  is  unneces- 
sary because  such  assistance  is  already 
available  und  ?r  an  existing  Govennment 
program  Outright  grants  for  such  a 
purpose,  a  pre  vision  of  S.  722,  are  wholly 
inappropriate 

5  The  pro/lsions  for  Federal  loans 
for  the  construction  of  industrial  build- 
ings In  rural  ueas  are  Incongruous  and 
unnece.s.sary. 

6.  The  creation  of  a  new  Federal 
agency  is  not  needed  and  would  actually 
delay  initiation  of  the  new  program  for 
many  months. 

I 

The  most  s.rlking  defect  of  S  722  Is 
that  It  would  make  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  areiis  that  don't  need  It — thus 
providing  le.vs  help  for  communities  In 
gomnne  need  than  would  the  admm- 
lstr«tlon',s  proposal  S  722.  as  opposed 
to  the  administration  bill,  would  more 
than  double  U,e  number  of  eligible  com- 
munities comi-etlng  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  loars  for  the  construction  or 
refuibl.Hhlng  jf  plants  for  industrial 
u.se— the  main  objective  of  boUi  bills 
Communities  experiencing  only  tem- 
!)o!Rry  econorrlc  dlfTlculty  would  accord- 
ingly be  made  eligible  under  8  722  and 
the  dl.Mlpatlon  of  Federal  help  among 
thorn  would  Jeprlve  communities  af- 
flicted with  truly  chronic  unemployment 
of  the  full  measure  of  assistance  they 
•0  desperately  desire  and  which  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  give  them 
n 

Lasting  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
chronic  unemployment  can  only  be  forth- 
coming If  local  clUiena— the  people  most 
immtHliately  c(>ncerned — take  the  lead  In 
pljuining  and  fnanclng  them.   The  prin- 


cipal objective  is  to  develop  new  indu."^- 
try.  The  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  help,  but  the  major  role  in  the 
undertaking  must  be  the  local  commu- 
nity's. Neither  money  alone,  nor  the 
Federal  Government  alone,  can  do  the 
job.  The  States  also  must  help,  and 
many  are.  but  in  many  instances  and  in 
many  ways  they  could  do  much  more. 

Under  S  722,  however,  financing  of 
industrial  development  projects  by  the 
Federal  Government — limited  to  35  per- 
cent under  the  administration's  pro- 
po.sal — could  go  as  high  as  65  percent, 
local  community  participation  could  be 
as  low  as  10  percent,  and  private  financ- 
ing as  little  as  5  percent.  Furthermore, 
although  S  722  conditions  this  assistance 
on  approval  by  a  local  economic  develop- 
ment organization,  if  no  such  organiza- 
tion exists  one  can  be  appointed  from 
Washington. 

nx 

S.  722  would  authorize  Federal  loans 
for  the  acquisition  of  machinery  and 
equipment  to  manufacturers  locating  in 
eligible  areas.  Loans  for  machinery  and 
equipment  arc  unnecessary,  unwise,  and 
costly.  Much  more  money  would  be  re- 
quired and  unnecessarily  spent,  much 
le.ss  money  would  find  its  way  into  truly 
helpful  projects,  and  manufacturers 
would  be  subsidized  unnece.ssarily  vis-a- 
vis their  competitors. 

IV 

S.  722  would  authorize  further  unnec- 
essary spending  by  providing  both  loans 
and  grants — up  to  100  percent  of  the 
cost — for  the  construction  of  access 
roads,  sewers,  water  mains,  and  other 
local  public  facilities. 

Grants  for  local  public  facilities  far 
exceed  any  appropriate  Federal  respon- 
sibihty.  Even  though  relatively  modest 
at  the  start,  they  would  set  predictably 
expensive  and  discriminatory  precedents. 

With  regard  to  loans  for  such  pur- 
poses, exemption  from  Federal  income 
taxes  makes  it  i)ossible  today  for  local 
commimities  in  almost  every  case  to  bor- 
row on  reasonable  terms  from  private 
sources.  Whenever  such  financing  is 
difllcuU  to  obtain,  the  need  can  be  filled 
by  the  existing  public  facility  loan 
program  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency — a  program  which  S. 
722  would  needlessly  duplicate  and  for 
which  an  additional  $100  million  author- 
ization has  already  been  requested, 

V 

8  722  would  make  a  minimum  of  800 
rural  counties  eligible  for  Federal  loans 
for  the  construction  of  industrial  build- 
ings m  such  areas  The  rural  develop- 
ment program  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  are  already  contributing 
greatly  to  the  economic  improvement  of 
low  income  rural  areas.  Increasing  the 
impact  of  these  two  activities,  particu- 
larly the  rural  development  program. 
Is  a  preferable  course, 

VI 

Finally,  8,  722  would  also  create  a 
new  Federal  agency  and  would,  In  oon- 
8e<juence.  mean  many  unnecessary  ad- 
ditions to  the  Fedei-al  payroll  and  a 
considerable  delay  In  the  program  before 
the  new  agency  oowld  be  staffed  and 


functioning:  effectively.  None  of  this  is 
necessary,  for  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
can  be  done — much  better  and  immedi- 
ately— by  the  existing  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Again.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congre.ss  to 
enact  new  legislation  at  this  se.ssion — but 
without  those  features  of  S.  722  that  I 
find  objectionable.  I  would,  however, 
accept  the  ehgibility  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  bill  that  first  passed  the  Senate 
even  though  these  criteria  are  broader 
than  those  contained  in  the  admini.stra- 
tion  bill. 

Moreover,  during  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  new  bill,  I  would  hope  that  in 
other  areas  of  past  differences  solutions 
could  be  found  satisfactory  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive 

My  profound  hope  is  that  sound  new 
legislation  will  be  promptly  enacted  If 
It  Is,  our  communities  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment will  be  only  the  immediate 
beneficiaries.  A  tone  will  have  been  set 
that  would  hold  forth,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  the  hope  of  sound  and  re- 
warding legislation  in  other  vital  areas — 
mutual  security,  wheat,  sugar,  minimum 
wage,  interest  rates,  revenue  measures, 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  aid  to 
education  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Only  this  result  can  truly  serve  the 
finest  and  best  interests  of  all  our  people. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  May  13, 1960. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  dlfBculMes  in  our  American  political 
system  is  that  the  President  is  at  once 
the  ceremonial  head  of  our  Government 
and  the  Chief  of  State,  and  also  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  leader  of  his  party 
When  one  criticizes  the  President,  there- 
fore, one  is  always  accused  of  belittling 
the  ceremonial  head  of  the  Government 
or  the  Chief  of  State  Nevertheless,  if 
the  President,  as  party  leader,  writes  a 
message  which  Is  Ignorant,  unduly 
unctuous,  and  hypocritical,  the  message 
cannot  escape  criticism  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  signed  his  name 
to  It  also  happens  to  be  the  ceremonial 
Chief  of  State. 

Of  course.  President  Elsenhower,  In  all 
probability,  did  not  write  this  message 
This  was  written  for  him  either  by  some- 
one m  the  executive  ofTlce,  or,  as  Is  more 
probable,  b^  someone  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce 

I  have  a  )eal  liking  for  the  President, 
II  Is  in  no  personal  sei^e,  therefore,  that 
I  repeat,  this  message  beti-ays  Ignorance. 
It  Is  unctuous  and  hypocritical,  and  it  is 
greatly  mistaken  In  Its  atutude  toward 
what  Is  happening  In  this  country. 

The  President  says  that  he  Is  for  area 
redevelopment  My  reply  Is  that  one 
can  only  tell  whether  a  person  Is  for  area 
redevelopment  or  not  by  his  actions  and 
not  by  his  words. 

I  should  hkc  very  brlefiy  to  summarize 
some  of  the  things  which  have  been  hap- 
pening In  the  last  4  or  S  years. 

In  1956  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  area  redevelc^Jment.  The  adminis- 
tration opposed  that  bill.  We  paaaed  the 
bin  through  the  Senate,  In  the  conclud- 
ing days  of  tlial  Cong  res*  The  bill  went 
to  tlie  House     InfoiTnal  requiv>t«  weio 
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mad«  thai  Iht  Houm  p«rmlt  th«  mattvr 
to  eom«  bttort  U\«  Houm  undtr  unanl* 
movui  eonttnt,  but  tht  Rtpublloan  ItAd* 
era  of  th«  Houm  refused  to  Klv«  th« 
unanlmouA  conMnt,  ao  th«  bill  died  In 
the  Houm. 

In  1057  I  introduced  another  area  re- 
development bill.  It  paMed  the  Senate. 
The  RicoRD  ihows  that  in  the  Senate  the 
bill  received  only  IS  Republican  votes. 
The  bill  waa  opposed  by  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  went 
to  the  House.  The  distinguished  present 
occupamt  of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByroI.  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  knows 
that  the  House  Republican  leadei^hip 
oppx)sed  the  measure.  The  bill  was  sent 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  ve- 
toed it.  Incidentally,  that  veto  helped 
to  defeat  the  former  Senator  from 
MsLine.  Mr,  Payne,  and  helped  to  defeat 
the  two  former  Republican  Senators 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  introduced  an  area  redevelopment 
bill  again  in  1959,  and  we  got  only  four 
Republican  votes  in  the  Senate  for  it. 
The  bill  went  to  the  House,  and  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee recommended  a  bill  in  substantially 
similar  form  to  the  Senate  bill,  but  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  approximately 
a  year  has  refused  to  allow  the  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  the  House  for  action. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  consists  of  12  mem- 
bers. 4  of  whom  are  northern  Democrats, 
4  Republicans,  and  4  southern  Demo- 
crats; and  the  coalition  of  4  Republicans 
and  4  southern  Democrats  prevented 
that  biU  from  being  approved  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Finally,  it  was  brought  up  this  year 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  and  passed  by 
tlie  House.  And  by  recent  action  the 
Senate  accepted  the  House  bill.  This 
time  we  got  five  Republican  votes,  the 
remainder  of  the  Republicans  votmg 
against  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  began  to  speak, 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  party 
votes  in  the  House  in  1958  and  1960. 
On  the  important  vote  to  consider  in 
1958  the  yeas  were  216,  and  the  nays  170. 

Of  the  216  Members  who  voted  yea, 
159  were  Democrats,  and  only  57  were 
Republicans. 

Of  the  170  who  voted  nay,  57  were 
Democrats — almost  all  of  them  southern 
Democrats — and  113  were  Republicans, 
showing  that  the  Democrats  voted  3  to 
1  for  the  bill,  and  the  Republicans  voted, 
roughly,  2  to  1  against  the  bill. 

On  the  vote  on  recommital.  the  vote 
against  recommital  and  for  the  bill  was : 
Democrats  139;  Republicans  49. 

For  recommittal,  against  the  bill,  the 
Democrats  were  54,  and  the  Republicans 
116. 

Once  again,  the  Democrats,  in  this 
case,  voted  approximately  2' 2  to  1  for 
the  bill.  The  Republicans  voted  2  to  1 
agim.st  it. 

This  year,  179  Democrats  voted  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  only  23  Re- 
publicans voted  for  it. 

Sixty-nine  Democrats  voted  against 
the  bill,  and  115  Republicans  voted 
against  it. 


ft'-: 


Ttic  Dvmoorati  in  the  Roum  voted 
almost  3  to  1  for  the  bill;  tho  Republi- 
cans voted  precisely  5  to  1  against  It. 

Mr,  Prwldent.  I  do  not  read  thwe 
figures  with  any  pleasure  It  was  the 
pick  of  the  crop  of  the  Republicans  who 
voted  with  ui  The  five  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  who  voted  with  us  are 
spleftdld  gentlemen.  We  hope  to  acquire 
a  few  more. 

However,  the  President  and  his  party 
leaders  have  made  this  a  party  Issue. 
We  irled  to  prevent  It  from  bccominR  a 
part}'  Issue  We  took  Senators  Payne, 
Beall,  and  Cooper  Into  full  partnership, 
and  played  them  up  as  coauthors,  but 
the  iidministratlon  has  now  made  it  a 
party  issue 

Wliat  is  wrong  In  trying  to  provide 
employment  in  areas  of  high  and  per- 
sistent unemployment? 

Now  the  President  has  vetoed  this 
meaiure  for  a  second  time,  and  yet  he 
has  the  nerve  to  say  that  he  has  always 
been  for  area  development.  The  action 
of  tbe  President  reminds  of  the  nurser>- 
rhyiTie  passage  which  we  all  know  so  well. 
The  Mttle  girl  asked: 

Mj.her,  mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

And  the  mother  replied : 

Yof  my  darUng  duiiirhter  Hang  your 
c!r '!t>s  cn  a  hickory  limb,  but  dent  go  near 

Ttat  :s  precisely  like  the  action  of  this 
administration.  They  say  they  are  for 
area  redevelopment,  but  on  every  effec- 
tive inove  we  make  to  get  area  redevelop- 
ment they  throw  their  full  strength  on 
the  r.  :ior  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Houtie  to  kill  it;  and  then,  when 
over  ,ill  those  obstacles  we  pas^  a  bill,  the 
President  vetoes  it. 

In  the  ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  Oscar 
Wilde  wrote; 

For  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves. 

By  f  .Tch  let  this  be  heard — 

Sop  e  do  It  with  a  bitter  look 

Sjc  e  with  a  flaiterlne  word 

The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss. 

The  brave  man  with  a  sword. 

I  w  ould  much  rather  have  area  re- 
develiipment  put  to  death  with  the  sword 
by  ail  outripht  attack  on  it  rather  than 
have  It  ki.ssed  and  embraced  first  and 
then  ;out  to  death.  Let  there  be  no  hy- 
procrisy  in  this  matter.  The  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  area  redevelopment. 
It  is  opposed  to  helpins:  the  areas  of  this 
countiy  with  hich  and  chronic  unem- 
ployment. At  the  same  time  it  is  opposed 
to  aiding  these  areas,  it  is  demanding  $4 
billion  for  foreign  aid. 

When  the  House  bill  was  under  con- 
sidenation  I  brought  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  a  volume,  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruentng)  had  com- 
piled, what  listing  I  thought  were  all  the 
projects  which  this  administration  had 
suppoited  since  1955  only,  in  countries 
abroad.  There  were  104  countries  listed, 
with  everj'  conceivable  type  of  project 
under  the  sun.  I  announced  that  the 
document  weighed  5  pounds,  7  ounces.  I 
now  find  that  the  listing  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRUENTNci.  which  Is 
the  best  we  have  had  to  date,  covers  only 
about  one-half  of  all  the  projects  tha 


administration  has  favored  abroad  slnro 
IBSA.  and  It  doM  not  Include  the  prnj. 
ects  undfr  the  Development  Loan  iKrnd 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  such  pro), 
ectn  for  1  year  only  It  probably  weliihs 
a  half  povind.  and  more  Is  comlnv  All 
this  Is  fcT  abroad  but  there  Is  nothlnn 
for  the  unemployed  ones  at  home 

Mr  President,  whoevrr  wrote  this 
me.ssaKP — and  I  suspect  it  was  PYedcrlck 
H  Muelle  r,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 
makes  thr  Prosldont  m\y 

The  per  pie  of  th«  relntlvely  few  commu- 
nltlon  (if  chronic  unemplnymenl — who  want 
to  »hare  In  the  general  proaperlty — are.  after 
!>  years.  p-oiK-rly  becoming  Incrviwlngly  Im- 
pallrnt  and  we  rlghUully  denlroua  of  cun- 
structive  octlon 

He  goes  on  t^  .say  that  this  bill  would 
squander  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money 
where  thi're  is  only  temporary  economic 
difficulty 

As  of  May  of  this  year  there  are  now 
40  major  areas  which  would  qualify  and 
103  minor  areas  which  would  qualify 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  the 
President  vetoed  I  prefer  the  Senate 
formula  for  area  participation  to  the 
formula  which  the  House  finally 
adopted. 

However,  the  mere  qualification  of 
an  area  would  not  mean  that  the  loan 
would  have  to  be  made:  and  we  can  as- 
sume that  the  Administrator  would  pick 
out  the  areas  of  greatest  need  and  make 
loans  to  tnem 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  reerlons  which  would  be  eligible 
under  thi'  bill  as  it  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  ill  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Tentativx   List  of   tJiBAN   Areas   That   Mat 

QUALITT    TOR    FtoERAL    ASSISTANCE    AS    AR£AS 

N\iTH  Substantial   and  Per.si.stent  Unem- 
PLOTMEirr  Under  LEcrsLATrvi  Proposal  > 

major  areas ' 
Area  redevelopment   bill  as  passed  by 
Congress 
Forty  Major  Area.-) 
Connecticut:   Bridgeport,  New  Britain. 
Indiana:  Evansvllle,  Terre  Haute. 
Kentucky:  LoulsvlU;. 
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'  This  listing  Is  preliminary  and  tentative 
and  I.s  based  largely  on  bimonthly  or  semi- 
annual data  compiled  from  area  laiKiT  market 
reports  prepared  In  connection  with  the  Bu- 
reru  of  Employment  Security's  program  for 
the  clas.'incatlon  of  areas  according  to  rela- 
tive adequacy  of  labor  Fupply,  Data  used 
cover  a  2-  M  5-year  period,  generally  extend- 
ing through  March  1960  Later  data,  now 
becoming  available  for  some  areas,  could  re- 
sult in  several  changes  In  the  above  Usllng. 
A  more  comprehensive  review  of  area  data  on 
a  monthly — rather  than  bimonthly  or  seml- 
annual^bnsl.e,  and  In  the  light  of  whatever 
criteria  may  be  Included  n  the  bill  finally 
cnaced,  would  be  required  to  determine 
which  areas  are  eligible  for  asf^lstance  as 
areas  with  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. 

•  Major  areas  are  areas  Included  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Emplnyment  Se'^tirlty's  regular  area 
labor  market  reporting  and  classification  pro- 
gram This  program  covers  149  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  employment  centers.  Unem- 
ployment and  labor  force  data  for  these  areas 
are  generally  available  on  a  bimonthly  basis. 


MnU»»    l»t»rUt.ntl 

Mi\i«*rt('h\i»»l«»  llnicktnn,  FSiU  hlwr  l.*w- 
Tt'i\^-*'  l.<>w»U,  N»w  »»dfartl,  Bprlntftpld- 
M'lvxke  WuroiMiipr 

Ml<<ht|tRn    Dvlr<4t,runt 

Mli\neiiti«i»    r»Uuth-S\»p«»rU>r 

Nfw  Jemry  Atlnnllc  Cltjr,  Nrw«rk.  P«ti>r- 
i<>n,  Trenton 

Nrw  Yi»rK  Albiiny-8chcn»rtRrty-'I>ny,  Buf- 
fo   i  UtlrH-Uonie 

N  .rUi  CnruUi  a    Dvirhum 

rri.nnylvnnln  AllixmR,  Krle,  Johnstown, 
I'lii'.Klelphla,  Plttuburgh  Scranton.  Wllke«- 
H  .'THuflrton  York 

IN    (Ir  Island    Providence, 
1  iMii>osiiee    CUfttt«niK)g» 

loxoK  Beiiumont-Port  Arthur  Corpus 
Chrlntl 

Virginia    Rownoke 

West  VlrglnU:  Charleaton,  Huntington- 
Ashland.  Wheel  ng 

8ICALLKII    AREAS* 

One  Hundred   and  Three  Smaller  Areas 

Alabama  Ilorence-Sheaeld.  Gadsden. 
Jasper,  Talladega, 

Alaska    Anrh  irage 

Connecticut  Arusonla,  Bristol  Danlelson, 
Merlden,  Mlddletown.  Norwich.  Thompeon- 
vlUe.  Torrlngtor 

Illinois  Oer  Ualla,  Harrlsburg.  Herrln- 
Murphysboro-West  Frankfort.  Litchfield, 
M  uint  Carmel-Olney.  Mcjunt  Vernon. 

Indiana:  ConnersvUle.  Vlncennes, 

Kansas :  CofTi  yvlUe-Independence-Parsons, 
Pittsburg 

Kentucky  Csrbln.  H.azard,  M.-xdlsonvUle, 
Morehead-bray'on,    Owensboro.    Paducah, 

Maine:  Bldd  jford-Sanford,  Lewlston-Au- 
burn. 

Maryland:  Cambridge  Cumberland 

Massachusetts :  Newburyport.  North 

Adams 

Michigan:  Bay  City.  Iron  Mountain,  Mar- 
quette. Monroe.  Port  Huron 

Mississippi :  EUoxt-OuIfport 

Missouri    Flat  River.  Joplin.  Washington. 

Montana    Bu' te.  KalLspell 

New  Jersey    Brldgeton.  Long  Branch, 

New  York  /.msterdam  Auburn,  Elmira, 
Gloversvllle,  lamestown-Dunklrk.  New- 
burgh -Mlddletoxrn-Beacon.  O^densburg- 
Massena-Malon* .   Plattsburgh.    Wellsville 

North  Carolliia:  Payetteviile.  Henderson- 
viUe,   Lumberto  1.    Mount   Airy 

Ohio:  Portsmouth-ChllUcothe. 

Oklahoma  /rdmore.  McAlester.  Mtisko- 
gee.  Okmulgee-IIenryetta 

Pennsylvania:  Berwlck-Bl<ximsburg.  But- 
ler, Clearfleld-Dj  Bols.  Indiana,  Klttannlng- 
Ford  Cltv,  Lewlftown.  MeadvUle,  New  Castle 
Oil  Clty-Prar  klin-TltusvlUe,  Pottsviiie, 
Sayre-Athens-Tnwanda.  St  Marys.  Sunbury- 
Shamokln-Mt  Carmel.  Unlontown-Connells- 
vUle.  WUllamspt  rt 

Tennessee    La  FoUette-JelUco-Tazewell 

Texas:  Laredo  Texarkana 

Virginia  Big  Jtone  Oap-Appalachla,  Rich- 
lands-Bluefleld. 

Washington:  Aberdeen,  Anacortes,  BelUng- 
ham,  Bremerton  Port  Angeles, 

West  Virginia  Beckley,  Bluefleld,  Clarks- 
burg, Falrm  )nt  Logan,  Martlnsb'.:rg,  Mor- 
ganlown.  Parkersburg.  Point  Pleasant-Galll- 
polis.  Roncever:e- White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Welch. 

Wisconsin:  La  Crosse 


» Smaller  area 
of  15,000  or  mor 
fled  as  "smaller 
surplus"  by  the 
curlty  Data  U 
available  on  a  e 
tlon  for  smaller 
Red.  or  for  area 
than  15,000.  Is  1 
on  a  consistent  t 


.:  Areas  with  a  laixar  force 
e  which  are  officially  classl- 
areas  of  sutv^tantlal  lat)or 
Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
r  such  areas  are  generally 
emlannual  basis  laforma- 
areas  which  are  not  classl- 
s  with  a  labor  force  of  less 
ot  available  In  Washington 
asls. 


Mr  DOUOl.AB  I  mnM  llkp  to  com* 
mrni  uixm  nomr  of  thwio  placw*  Ft)r  px- 
lunplp,  in  thf  Statp  of  WmI  Vlr«lnlft, 
whicii  thp  prtNicnt  occupant  of  Ihp  Chair 
I  Mr  BvMDl  no  wfU  rvptTarnUt.  ihprr  han 
bcrn  high  and  prmliitcnt  unrmploymcnt 
far  »t  Ica^t  8  yearn,  and  in  my  judgment, 
poRKlbly  for  10  y^ars,  but  our  r^cordn  do 
not  go  back  of  1955  This  in  true  of  the 
major  arra*  .such  a«  Charlpston,  Hunt- 
ington, and  Adhland.  but  also  the  coal- 
mininu  ureas  of  .touthrrn  West  Virginia 
have  been  in  that  condition  for  a  long 
lime  I  can  testify  that  the  coal-mining 
areas  of  .southern  Illinois  have  had  high 
and  persistent  unemployment  for  at 
least  10  years;  they  are  areas  such  as 
Centralia,  Harrlsburg,  Herrin.  West 
Frankfort.  Litchfield,  and  Murphys- 
boro  Other  regions  with  high  unem- 
ployment in  southern  Illinois  are  Mount 
Carmel.  Olney.  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Caii-o 

We  know  well  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  textile  centers  of  Massachu- 
setts Lowell.  Lawrence.  Pall  River,  and 
New  Bedford,  amongst  the  major  areas, 
have  had  high  unemployment  for  the 
pa.'^t  5  years.  Brockton,  Springfield,  the 
Holyoke  region,  and  Worcester  have  had 
high  unemplojTnent  for  the  past  2  years. 
I  have  personally  visited  North  Adams 
and  Adams,  and  I  know  that  they  are  in 
dire  straits  and  have  been  for  several 
years 

Among  the  towns  in  Pennsylvania 
which  are  in  trouble  is  the  great  rail- 
road center  of  Altoona  and  the  coal  and 
steel  cities  of  Johnstown,  Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre.  and  Hazleton  in  the  an- 
thracite rejiion,  and  more  recently  York, 
are  all  expeiiencing  great  economic  dif- 
ficulties. 

Then  there  are  a  large  number  of  other 
areas,  such  a.s  the  Clearfield  bituminous 
region,  Shamokin.  and  the  Mt.  Carmel 
region.  Oil  City,  Frankhn.  Titusville. 

This  continuing  high  and  long- 
continued  unemployment  is  not  confined 
to  any  area  of  the  country.  Evansville 
and  Terre  Haute  have  been  in  difBculties 
for  the  last  5  years.  Biddeford  and  San- 
ford  in  Maine  have  been  for  several 
years  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [  Mr. 
Cooper]  has  truthfully  and  eloquently 
spoken  of  the  great  privation  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of 
that  State, 

The  textile  towns  of  Connecticut  and 
of  those  producing  hardware  are  in  diflB- 
culty  Chattanooga.  Tenn.:  Roanoke, 
Va.;  Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Troy, 
N.Y.:  Utica  and  Rome,  NY.;  Duluth  and 
Superior  in  Minnesota;  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
Louisville.  Ky,.  are  other  cities  which 
are  in  trouble. 

This  is  a  nationwide  problem.  It  was 
created  primarily  by  the  fact  that  in- 
dustries will  decline,  notably  textile  and 
coal  mining,  but  also  where  the  timber  is 
cut  off  and  a  natural  resource  is  ex- 
hausted, and  where  there  are  changes  in 
technology  such  as  the  substitution  of 
diesel  engines  for  coal-burning  locomo- 
tives. It  has  caused  trouble  in  Altoona. 
Jobs  disappear,  and  a  large  nimiber  of 
men  and  their  families  are  stranded. 


Wp  arr  not  proponlnu  ^Vdpiwl  hand- 
out* Wf  arr  pio^xw^inu  pump-piimin« 
loan*  to  iirl  Ihpur  lorallllrK  at  lrAi«t  pnr> 
tlally  back  on  thru   frrt 

The  Pi'ealdpnl  makon  much  of  ihr  f«ct 
Uiat  a  PVdfrnl  loan  might  bo  up  to  W* 
peiTPnt  Yp»;  it  might  But  it  l.«*  not 
compelled  to  Thnt  l«  merely  the  \ipprr 
limit,  He  lays  the  local  participation 
could  bo  as  low  as  10  percent,  and  privBte 
financing  i\(i  little  aa  6  percent.  That  's 
IheorcticalLv  poMlble, 

However,  a  prudent  administrator 
would,  except  in  cases  of  great  need,  try 
to  get  the  localities  and  individual  in- 
dustries to  put  up  as  much  money  as 
they  could,  and  only  use  the  Federal 
loans  to  stimulate  local  action. 

There  Yibls  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Federal  loans  should 
merely  be  for  real  estate  and  building,  or 
whether  they  should  include  machinery 
and  equipment.  I  may  say  that  machin- 
ery and  equipment  were  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  then  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Cormecticut,  a  Republican,  w  ho  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  metal 
industries.  He  felt  that  a  loan  merely 
for  plant  and  land  would  not  be 
adequate. 

The  President  is  critical  that  we  have 
a  program  for  rural  regions  of  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  for  the  industrial  regions. 
This  shows  ignorance.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment m  the  rural  regions  of  America. 
F^rm  income  has  fallen  by  approxi- 
mately $4  biUion  in  the  71-2  years  that 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has  been 
in  office.  Last  year  the  total  farm  m- 
come  was  only  $11  billion:  $3 '2  billion 
of  this  consisted  of  food  grown  on  the 
farm  and  the  rental  value  of  the  farm 
housing  So  the  net  cash  figure  was 
only  $7^2  billion,  to  t>e  shared  among 
4,600.000  farms,  or  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately $1,650  per  farm,  or  $32  a 
week.  That  was  the  average.  Of  course 
far  more  than  50  percent  received  less 
than  this  amount. 

We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
rural  poverty  in  this  country  and  of 
unutilized  farm  time.  One  of  the  things 
which  these  areas  need  is  to  have  fac- 
tory employment  brought  to  them  so 
that  the  members  of  the  family  can 
work  in  the  factories,  and  in  the  off  sea- 
sons, when  the  farmers  are  not  bu.'jy 
themselves,  they  can  work  there  too 

The  President  does  not  like  to  have 
this  measure  provide  loans  to  localities 
for  public  facilities,  and  says  we  already 
have  a  program.  Well,  we  have  checked 
up  on  that.  We  find  that  the  present 
community  facihty  loan  program  has 
funds  for  public  facilities  of  only  $25 
million  remaining  of  which  $23  million 
has  already  been  pledged.  Furthermore, 
this  is  designed  simply  for  sewers  and 
other  things.  A  locality,  if  it  is  to  draw 
industry,  must  have,  instead,  industrial 
water  This  requires  small  lakes,  and. 
in  some  cases,  not  so  small  lakes,  and  in- 
dustrial parks,  whereby  groups  of  in- 
dustry can  come  in  and  subdivide  build- 
ings and  they  need  access  roads  built  to 
these  industrial  parks  and  electricity  and 
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power  facilities.  These  things  cost 
money,  and  a  locality  will  really  need  to 
have  these  facilities  in  order  to  attract 
industry.  So  that  the  bill  provides  for 
these  loans  at  low  rates  of  Interest;  and 
where  a  community  is  not  able  to  fully 
make  a  pledge,  small  grants  are  provided 
as  well. 

The  President  is  critical  of  our  bill 
because  it  provides  for  retraining  work- 
ers. That  Is  extremely  important. 
Workers  in  industry  who  have  been  im- 
employed  need  to  be  given  new  skills 
in  order  to  find  work  in  new  industries 
which  are  brought  in.  So  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  program  of  retraining.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  during  the  period 
that  the  workers  are  learning,  there 
should  be  a  limited  amount  of  subsist- 
ence payments  to  them.  That  is  what 
we  provide. 

The  veto  is  very  disappointing,  and  it 
does  not  reflect  credit  upon  whoever 
wrote  it.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  acquaint  himself  personally 
with  the  situation,  which  he  evidently 
chose  not  to  do.  I  know  that  probably 
it  will  be  difficult  to  override  the  veto, 
in  view  of  the  almost  solid  Republican 
vote  against  the  measure. 

It  is  my  personal  belief,  however,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  more 
lineup,  so  people  may  know  on  which 
side  they  stood,  and  also  to  give  a  chance 
to  those  who  have  fought  this  bill  to 
come  over  at  the  last  minute.  I  believe 
In  deathbed  repentances.  I  believe 
they  have  spiritual  value.  A  chance 
should  be  given  to  the  sinners  to  join 
the  forces  of  the  righteous.  I  do  not 
want  to  condemn  them  permanently.  I 
do  say  this,  Mr.  President,  that  the  roll- 
calls  on  these  bills  will  resound  through 
the  country  during  this  next  year. 

Approximately  6I3  million  workers 
live  in  areas  of  chronic  labor  surplus. 
They  represent,  roughly,  one-tenth  of 
the  total  national  civilian  labor  force, 
and  they  accounted,  recently,  for  about 
17  percent  of  the  total  national  unem- 
ployment. On  the  average,  more  than 
12  percent,  at  the  time  I  compiled  these 
figures  last  fall,  of  the  labor  force  in 
those  areas  was  unemployed.  This  is 
not  short-time  employment.  These 
figures  represent  large  numbers  of 
p>eople  who  in  the  main  have  been  un- 
employed year  after  year  after  year. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  conservative  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  headed  by  Mr.  Macmillan,  a 
highly  conservative  Tory,  has  put  into 
effect  a  law  to  provide  aid  for  the  dis- 
tressed areas  of  Great  Britain.  Whether 
my  bill  was  copied  by  the  Tories  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.    I  hope  it  was. 

It  is  well  known  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  used  this  method  to  absorb 
the  refugees  who  swarmed  into  Germany 
to  escape  from  the  Russians.  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer,  I  suppose,  is  about  as  con- 
servative a  person,  economically,  as  can 
be  found. 

But  in  the  United  States,  what  seems 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  British  Tories  and 
to  the  German  Conservatives  is  reject- 
ed by  the  Republican  Eisenhower  admin- 


istration. We  did  not  ask  for  much 
money.  We  asked  for  only  $251  million. 
Not  much  of  that  would  have  been  spent 
in  the  first  year.  It  was  only  an  au- 
thorization. An  appropriation  bill  would 
have  been  compelled  to  follow.  Time 
would  have  been  needed  to  create  an  ad- 
miniBtration  to  process  applications,  and 
so  on.  The  biU  was  in  no  sense  a  budget- 
busting  program.  It  was  a  constructive 
program.  Now  the  President  comes  along 
and  dashes  the  hopes  of  the  people  in 
thes«  communities,  and  does  so  protest- 
ing tiiat  he  is  for  area  redevelopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  restraint,  I  should  stop  at  this 
p>oint.     We  will  let  the  country  decide. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  present  administration  con- 
tinues to  play  the  part  of  Scrooge  in 
this  country;  yet  it  plays  the  part  of 
Santa  Claus  to   the  rest  of  the  world. 

Today's  veto  of  Senate  bill  722,  the 
depressed  areas  legislation,  unalterably 
stands  as  evidence  of  the  seeming  dis- 
concem  for  the  people  of  this  country 
who  are  jobless. 

The  President  wanted  a  depressed - 
areas  bill  providing  $53  million.  If  the 
President  were  fully  aware  of  the  jobless- 
ness in  this  country,  his  signature  would 
have  been  on  the  bill  sent  to  him  by  this 
body. 

The  Senate  had  previously  passed  an 
area-redevelopment  bill  providing  for 
$389  million,  but  it  accepted  a  $138  mil- 
lion cut  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
cognizant  of  the  urgent  need  for  such 
legislation.  The  $251  million  measure 
that  was  finally  agreed  upon  and  sent  to 
the  White  House  was  reasonable  legisla- 
tion. We  should  keep  in  mind  that  $251 
million  is  but  one-sixteenth  of  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for 
foreign  aid  this  year. 

It  should  not  be  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  first  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  to  serve  and  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  But  in  the  thinking  of  the 
present  administration,  it  appears  that 
this  theory  is  unreasonable. 

For  many  years  the  administration  has 
claimed  that  it  is  aware  of  the  need 
for  area  redevelopment  legislation,  but 
for  the  second  time  in  2  years  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  legislation  provided  by 
Congress. 

In  1958  the  President  vetoed  Senate 
bill  3683.  That  bill  would  have  provided, 
generally,  the  same  assistance  to  chroni- 
cally depressed  areas  that  the  measure 
vetoed  today  provided. 

Those  who  opposed  the  bill  called  it 
excessive,  and  said  it  would  cost  too 
much  money.  But,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  legislation, 
the  economic  merits  were  quite  evident. 
Moneys  expended  would  have  come  back 
to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  with  profits. 
In  other  words,  money  outlayed  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  been  re- 
turned, with  interest.  In  future  years. 
The  bill  would  have  meant  money  repaid 
In  American  dollars  whereas  loans  to 
foreijn  countries  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  are  repaid  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 


The  legislation  would  have  induced 
productivity  and  would  have  injected 
new  vitality  Into  those  areas  of  jobless- 
ness. Workers  could  have  been  retrained 
for  different  jobs;  local  communities 
would  have  had  funds  for  industrial  de- 
velopment: and  loans  for  construction 
of  public  facilities  could  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

Today,  as  in  1958,  thousands  of  work- 
ers across  America  are  disappointed. 
Their  hopes  for  employment  in  the  near 
future  have  been  dashed  again. 

The  responsibility  was  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President.  He  has  failed 
in  this  responsibility.  Depressed  areas 
legislation  has,  once  again,  been  vetoed. 

What  plans  have  been  made  by  the 
administration  to  aid  the  dl.=placed 
worker?  How  will  it  answer  the  thou- 
sands of  urgings  by  unemployed  workers 
for  an  opportunity  to  work  again? 

Congress  did  its  job.  Legislation  was 
passed.  Concurrence  was  easily  reached 
because  of  the  need  for  such  a  law  to 
aid  chronically  depres-^ed  areas. 

Mr.  E>resident,  I  recall  the  words  of 
the  American  clergyman,  William  Ellery 
Channing,  when  he  spoke  of  example: 

Precept  Is  Instruction  written  In  the  sand. 
The  tide  flows  over  It,  and  the  record  Is 
gone.  Example  Is  graven  on  the  rock,  and 
the  lesson  \s  not  soon  lost. 

The  veto  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  is  another  example  of  callous  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration toward  depres.sed  commu- 
nities and  unemployed  men  and  women. 
It  is  an  example  "graven  on  the  rock, 
and  the  lesson  is  not  soon  lost  " 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 
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JOSEPH  C  0MAH0NB:Y:  WYOMING'S 
GREAT  SENATOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week  the  distinguished  and 
able  senior  Senator  of  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
OMahgney],  the  outstanding  constitu- 
tional lawyer  of  the  Senate,  announced 
his  retirement  from  this  body  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  His  clear,  vibrant,  resonant 
tones  will  leave  this  Chamber,  but  his 
opinions  on  constitutional  law  are  re- 
corded in  the  permanent  archives  of  the 
Nation  for  the  guidance  of  this  and 
future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  like  all  those  who  have 
come  to  know  and  appreciate  the  dedi- 
cated and  courageous  work  of  Senator 
Joseph  OMahgney,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  many  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  him  for  his  wonderful 
service  and  to  express  sincere  regret  that 
time  and  circumstance  have  caused  him 
to  decide  that  he  should  not  continue 
in  the  Senate  past  his  current  term. 

It  would  require  a  book,  perhaps 
several     volumes,     to    properly     record 


the  Invaluable  contribution  Senator 
OMahoney  has  made  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  Long  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  admired  his  continuing  and 
countless  fights  for  the  principles  of 
freedom  which  have  made  our  Nation 
great.  Since  coming  to  know  him  per- 
sonally. I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
him  even  more. 

It  is  remarkable  how  his  magnificent 
stands  for  America  and  all  Americans 
have  bridged  a  span  of  time  that  con- 
nects the  heroic  past,  which  mirrors  our 
proud  heritage,  to  the  shining  future, 
which  surely  holds  freemen's  destiny. 

Keeping  the  word  "free"  in  our  free- 
enterprise  system  is  a  requisite  of  life 
as  we  know  and  want  it.  Probably  no 
man  in  the  history  of  this  body  has 
worked  harder  and  more  persuasively 
for  economic  freedom.  Unwaveringly  he 
has  fought  for  the  public  interest  m 
business  competition  against  giant  spe- 
cial-interest trends  tov.aid  monopolies 
and  administered  prices. 

One  of  the  foremost  constitutional 
lawyers  of  our  time,  his  sound  opinions 
are  usually  heard  when  important  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law  come  up  for 
discussion  in  Senate  committees  or  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

But  not  only  did  he  constantly  work 
to  preser\e  the  idea  of  human  liberty, 
as  written  into  our  Constitution,  for  all 
future  generations;  he  also  sought  to 
preserve  for  those  who  will  come  later 
some  of  the  vast  expanses  of  natural 
beauty  which  all  of  us  have  inherited. 
He  has  worked  for  preservation  of  our 
great  national  parks  and  forests  and  for 
development  of  our  Nations  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 

Ihe  most  important,  everlasting  mark 
to  his  credit,  I  believe,  is  this:  Not  only 
did  he  stand  for  all  of  these  things  when 
first  he  came  to  the  Senate,  but  he  also 
held  to  his  convictions  and  fought  for 
these  ideals  throughout  a  long  and 
glorious  senatorial  career. 

We  in  Texas  feel  close  to  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  and  are  proud  of  her  history 
In  the  American  West  and  in  the  west- 
ward expansion  of  the  American  people. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney  typifies  the 
fierce  spirit  of  independence  and  strong 
individual  feeling  for  personal  justice 
for  every  man,  that  typifies  the  American 
West. 

Ihe  Texan  love  for  Wyoming  stems 
from  our  history.  When  the  Civil  War 
ended,  Texas  was  bankrupt,  but  millions 
of  wild  Long  horn  cattle  roamed  her 
reaches.  The  returned  Confederates 
rounded  them  up  and  pointed  them 
north  By  1868.  the.sc  trail  drivers  with 
their  longhom  steers  and  cowboys,  were 
headed  for  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
Wyoming.  Since  the  Republic  and  State 
of  Texas,  prior  to  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  had  included  a  stretch  of  territory 
now  a  part  of  Wyoming,  Tcxans.  for  dec- 
ades, had  looked  at  Texas  maps  that  ear- 
ned them  up  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies. 
They  drove  their  herds  into  a  Wyoming 
of  Indians — with  only  a  few  white  moim- 
tain  men  and  trappers  in  the  Territorj'. 
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By  1870,  there  were  only  9,118  people 
in  Wyoming;  but  the  herds  of  Longhorns 
furnished  employment,  and  soon  tlie 
ranges  were  filled. 

One  of  the  Texans  who  followed  a  herd 
of  cattle  from  Texas  to  Wyoming  was 
John  Benjamin  Kendrick.  who  was  born 
and  grew  up  in  east  Texas,  in  Cherokee 
County,  about  20  miles  from  the  area 
where  I  was  reared.  As  a  young  man 
of  22,  he  drove  cattle  to  Wyoming  in 
1879.  and  stayed  there  to  become  one  of 
Wyoming's  great  triumvirate  of  Sena- 
tors— Francis  E.  Warren,  John  B.  Ken- 
drick, and  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

During  Senator  Kendrick' s  senatorial 
.service.  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney' 
became  his  executive  assistant.  When 
death  called  Senator  Kendrick  in  1933. 
the  Governor  of  Wyoming  appointed 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  to  succeed  him. 
Except  for  a  2-year  mterregnum.  he  has 
been  Senator  since  that  time. 

"Wliile  Senator  O'Mahoney 's  ser\'ice  as 
a  Senator  for  all  the  American  people 
gives  permanent  luster  to  the  character 
and  ability  of  Wyoming's  representatives 
here,  we  in  Texas  have  a  special  pride  in 
our  historical  ties  with  Wyoming. 
Por  years  I  have  watched  Senator 
0'M'\honey's  great  career;  for  years,  as 
a  judge  and  lawyer  in  my  home  State.  I 
paid  intellectual  tribute  to  his  brilliance 
in  the  field  of  American  constitutional 
government. 

Senator  OM'lHoney's  retirement  will 
mark  the  loss  from  this  body  of  a  man 
who  always  held  to  his  goals,  even  m 
the  face  of  tremendous  pressure,  and  in 
the  face,  at  times,  of  fabulously  powerful 
opposition.  Joe  O'Mahoney  is  a  re- 
markable American,  and  this  Govern- 
ment and  all  America  will  miss  his  serv- 
ice here.  He  carries  our  good  wishes 
and  our  esteem  with  him  wherever  he 
goes. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me,  so  I 
could  pay  this  tribute  to  Senat.or 
O'Mahoney  this  week,  during  which  he 
announced  his  prospective  retirement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  have 
been  happy  to  yield  for  that  purpose, 
because  earlier  I  also  paid  tribute  to 
Senator  O'Mahoney.  So  I  am  glad  that 
the  tribute  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  also  appear  in  the  Record. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we 
.stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  the  sum- 
mit conference.  At  this  conference  a 
small  number  of  men  will  discuss  prob- 
lems that  affect  billions  of  people  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.  The  word  "summit " 
is.  I  feel,  an  appropriate  term  for  this 
momentous  gathering— not  merely  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  to  be  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of 
East  and  West,  but  also  in  the  sense  that 
these  men  will  sit  and  view  the  world 
from  a  point  of  vantage  that  commands 
a  panorama  of  the  entire  world  and  its 
problems. 

It  would  be  heartlifting  to  all  men  to 
anticipate  that  such  manifold  problems, 


raised  and  debated  in  the  assemblage  of 
chiefs  of  stat<j.  will  prove  susceptible  of 
solution,  in  whole  or  in  part.  However, 
the  hard  face  of  reality  gives  10  us  no 
smile  of  promise  or  hope  in  thii  regard. 
That  is  why  we  must  steel  ourselves 
against  wishful  thinking  or  illusory 
hopes  as  to  positive  and  concrete 
achievements  in  the  form  of  mutually 
agreed  upon  treaties.  By  the  same  token, 
however,  it  becomes  sterile  and  defeatist 
to  assimae  that  no  useful  international 
purpose  is  served  by  gatherings  such  as 
the  conference  which  will  open  in  Paris 
on  Monday. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  atmosphere 
of  this  meeting  has  been  clouded  by  the 
recent  plane  incident.  But  that  inci- 
dent must  not  be  considered  the  major 
deterrent  to  fruitful  negotiations  that  it 
has  been  portrayed.  Actually,  the  great 
shock  wave  that  the  incident  induced 
has  been  followed  by  a  wave  of  sanity. 
The  emotional  fireworks  are  burning  out. 
as  fireworks  always  do,  for  the  world 
suddenly  remembers  that  spying  is  as 
old  as  war  is  old,  whether  that  war  be 
hot  or  cold.  By  his  habitually  adroit 
technique,  Khrushchev  has  gotten  his 
propaganda  mileage  out  of  the  Incident; 
but  he  knows,  as  the  world  does,  that  the 
whole  story  of  the  incident  began,  not  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  not  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  CIA.  not  from  an  airstrip  near  the 
Soviet  border,  but  in  the  very  Kremlin, 
from  which  the  loud  cries  of  anguish  and 
pain  now  emanate. 

This  fact  must  be  remembered.  It 
must  be  burned  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  speak  of  aggressive  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  This  world  of 
nuclear  force  cannot  abide  a  black 
shroud  of  secrecy.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  not  of  war;  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  not  merely  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  we  have  been 
obliged — as  in  our  past  history — to 
watch  on  the  ramparts  of  freedom. 
Once  the  Kremlin  rolls  back  Its  fron- 
tiers of  darkness,  once  it  gives  up  its 
weapon  of  secrecy,  there  will  remain  no 
need  for  us  to  send  pilots  aloft  to  seek 
the  information  on  which  our  very  sur- 
vival may  depend. 

Actually,  in  the  delicately  balanced 
world  of  bloodless  conflict  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  open  all  available  doors  to  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  shut  any  one  of 
them  because  of  our  conviction  that  that 
door  leads  nowhere.  "Contact"  and  "dis- 
cussion" are  words  we  must  keep  alive 
if  we  are  to  keep  alive  our  aspiration  for 
the  global  harmony  that  is  the  true  and 
God-given  cUmate  in  which  free  men 
were  destined  to  live. 

The  summit  conference  is  not  a  secret 
meeting.  The  whole  world  is  its  audi- 
ence. Nations  and  peoples  will  be  ap- 
prised of  declarations  that  are  made, 
proposals  that  are  advanced,  positions 
that  are  defended.  I  believe  sincerely 
that  this  open  forum  of  international 
discussion  represents  a  distinct  advan- 
tage for  our  Nation.  It  wiU  allow  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  restate  American 
ideals  and  American  principles.    It  will 
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write  indelibly  into  the  minds  of  all  peo- 
ples the  role  of  our  President  as  a  peace- 
maker, rather  than  as  the  peace  de- 
stroyer that  the  caricaturists  of  Soviet 
propaganda  have  painted  him. 

It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the  problems 
that  confront  the  modem  world  are  go- 
ing to  be  solved  in  a  matter  of  days  by 
a  meeting  of  world  leaders.  It  is  far  more 
vain  and  futile  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
solved  by  hermetically  sealing  ourselves 
against  these  problems,  by  shutting  the 
door  on  negotiations,  and  isolating  our- 
selves in  the  ivory  tower  of  unreality. 

It  is  my  belief  that  new  avenues  of 
hope  may  be  opened  up  by  the  very  fact 
of  nuclear  stalemate — that  is,  by  the 
mutual  realization  that  the  awesome 
armaments  of  today  leave  man  only  the 
choice  between  annihilation  and  ac- 
commodation. 

The  alternative  to  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy each  other  is.  perforce,  the  recon- 
ciliation to  the  idea  of  living  with  each 
other,  with  all  the  implications  of 
detente  and  of  flexibility  that  such  a 
modus  Vivendi  involves. 

Indeed,  the  climate  of  detente  is  al- 
ready perceptible,  evoked  by  the  hard 
fact  of  geopolitics  that  war  cannot  re- 
solve a  single  one  of  the  questions  that 
plague  the  European  family  of  nations, 
or,  indeed,  the  world  family.  This  at- 
mosphere of  detente  is  sought,  as  well, 
as  a  kind  of  long  breathing  spell — better. 
a  respite  from  strife — that  will  allow  the 
great  powers  to  mind  the  manifold 
problems  of  an  evolving  world  where 
new  directions,  new  pressures,  new  chal- 
lenges call  imperiously  for  the  attention 
and  the  energies  of  the  leadership 
nations. 

We  are  too  prone  to  think  largely  in 
terms  of  the  East -West  struggle  yet  a 
multitude  of  the  shaping  forces  of  his- 
tory lie  outside  this  struggle,  and  con- 
stitute a  concrete  and  immediate  pre- 
occupation. To  these  forces,  to  the 
problems  they  pose,  to  the  challenges 
they  present,  each  of  the  great  powers 
must  commit  itself. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  legitimate 
and  demanding  preoccupations  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  An  expanding  popu- 
lation requires  a  concurrent  expansion 
of  our  economy.  The  increased  cost  of 
providing  more  governmental  aid  and 
services  to  more  people  has  to  be  equated 
with  the  financial  demands  of  the  total 
Defense  Establishment.  In  addition,  the 
searchlight  of  our  own  interest,  which 
has  been  beamed  to  Europe  during  the 
past  years,  must  be  directed  increasingly 
to  the  neglected  areas  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

England,  too,  has  preoccupations  that 
lie  outside  the  context  of  East-West 
struggle.  The  recent  Commonwealth 
Conference  reminds  us  that  England  be- 
longs to  a  family  other  than  NATO,  and 
that  the  Commonwealth  family  poses  to 
England  a  unique  problem  she  has  never 
been  called  upon  to  face  before.  This 
is  an  Integration  problem  on  a  massive 
international  scale.  In  substance.  It  Is 
the  question  of  Integrating  politically 
the  old-line  white  nations  of  the  Com- 


monwealth with  the  emerging,  self- 
conscious,  and  racially  sensitive  new 
natioos  of  Africa  and  south  Asia. 

More  immediate  and  compelling,  per- 
haps, is  the  need  of  Prance  for  a  period 
of  detente.  With  the  problem  of  Algeria 
so  immediate  and  so  real,  the  problem  of 
East-West  relationships  is  an  untimely 
intrusion.  The  heart  of  Prance's  mili- 
tary power  remains  in  Algeria,  not  in 
Europe.  The  drain  of  the  war  in  Algeria 
seriouely  limits  Prance's  ability  to  play 
the  eftective  role  in  NATO  that  has  been 
assigned  to  her. 

And.  in  the  case  of  Russia,  the  iron  fist 
that  she  shakes  at  the  world  must  not  be 
misconstrued  as  a  symbol  of  total  power, 
without  flaw,  without  weakness.  We 
know  that  the  Soviet  farm  problem  has 
been  met  by  many  answers,  but  not  yet 
by  the  right  one.  We  know  of  areas  of 
unrest,  not  only  in  the  captive  nations, 
but  also  in  the  homeland  of  the  U  S.S.R. 
And  we  know  that  Red  China,  bulging 
and  brooding  in  the  near  distance,  is  a 
neighbor  that,  paradoxically,  is  the  same 
uncomfortable  enigma  to  Russia  that 
Russia  represents  for  us. 

The  great  power  preoccupations  I  have 
touched  upon  must  be  taken  into  account 
if  we  are  to  view  the  summit  and  its 
prospects  in  true  perspective. 

Our  stand  on  the  question  of  West  Ber- 
lin hat  been  made  abundantly  clear  We 
view  it.  not  as  mere  geography,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  where  free  men  must  take 
their  stand  if  they  are  to  breathe  life  and 
meaning  into  the  principles  they  espouse. 
Soviet  Russia  may  rattle  its  saber  over 
this  isKue.  but  it  knows  full  well  that  to 
unsheathe  that  saber  would  bring  the 
holocaust  it  is  not  at  all  disposed  to 
precipitate.  We  have  two  Germanies — 
East  and  West — as  the  summit  confer- 
ence opens.  We  shall  have  two  Ger- 
manies when  it  closes:  and  this  situation 
must  persist  so  long  as  the  concept  of 
free  elections  remains  unacceptable  to 
the  Kremlin. 

No  man,  no  nation,  has  anything  to 
fear  from  peace  with  justice;  and  it  will 
be  precisely  as  advocates  of  peace  with 
justice  that  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretury  Herter  will  sit  down  at  the 
summit  conference,  next  Monday,  in 
Paris.  Their  mission  is  not  to  transform 
the  world  before  our  eyes,  but  to  build 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  by  which 
we  live,  to  state  before  the  court  of  hu- 
manity, the  historic  cause  of  free  men 
and  free  institutions. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  13,  1960.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  2778*  to  amend  the  act 
relating  to  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 


li 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  May  16,  1960, 
at  12  o'clock  noon 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  13,  1960: 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt  Gen.  WUUams  Stevens  Lawton, 
0 14924,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U  S   .Army  i 

Lt  Gen,  Francis  William  Parrell,  012784, 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Edward  Hart.  015788, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US  Army) . 

Lt  Gen  George  Wlndle  Read,  Jr  .  012603, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  Tankersley  Williams, 
06472,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S   Army) 

Lt  Gen.  William  Howard  Arnold.  015558. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
US  Army). 

The  following-named  ofBcers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  CtKle,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (aj  of  section 
3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ  Gen  David  William  Traub.  017110. 
U  S   .\rmy,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ  Gen  Robert  Jefler8<in  Wood.  018064. 
US   Army.  In  the  rank  of  Ueutenaiit  general. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Lawrence  Ryan.  Jr.. 
016451.  US.  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general, 

MaJ,  Gen,  William  Peirc<  Ennis.  Jr  .  016436. 
US,  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

In  the  Navt 

Capt.  William  C,  Mott.  US,  Navy,  to  be 
Juds?e  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  for  a 
term  of  4  years  with  the  rank  of  rear  admlrel. 

Coast  and  Oeodettc  Survit 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the   following    for    [permanent   appointments 
to    the    grades    indicated    in    the    Coast   and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  lieutenants   ifunior  grade) 

Ray  M  Sundean  Morton  K  Meiers 

L.iwronce  S   Brown  Robert  M   Davidson 

Karl  R,  Anderson  Ray  E  Moses 

George  M.  Poor  Pat  T  Redden 

James  A   Ten  Eyck  Douglas  J  Wilcox 

Gordon  N  Orr  Frederick  A  Ismond 

Charles  K.  Townsend  Peter  A  Martus 

Ronald  L  Newsom  CKmald  R  Tlbblt 

Donald  W    Moncevicz  Charles  G   Elliott 

Doyle  D  Harper  Gerald  C  Saladln 

Win  Connell  Donald  C   Mcintosh 

Richard  L  Hess  Michael  L  Olivier 


To  be 

James  Collins 
Wmiam  A,  Drohan 
Douglas  O  Furrand 
Richard  Hull 
Bernard  F  Karwlsch 
Thomas  E  Krakowskl 
Henry  A  Mathls,  Jr, 
George  A  Maul 
Park  A  Nelson 


ensigns 

William  D  O  Neill 
Archibald  J  Patrick 
William  O    Proffltt.  Jr. 
E    Douglas  Schwantes, 

Jr 
R<5bert  H  Seay 
Charles    D    Strawman 
R.  Lawrence  Swanaoa 
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New  York  State  Cooperation  With  the 
Federal  GoTenuacnt  ia  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Mav  13,  1960 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  attention  today  to  the  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  exists  between  New 
York  Statr  and  the  Federal  Government 
with  regard  to  the  framing  and  estab- 
lishment of  New  York's  atomic  energy 
regulation  program. 

An  amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy' 
Act  which  was  enacted  last  year  provides 
for  the  a^stmiptlon  of  exclusive  State 
regulatory  control  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  New  York  has  been  for  several 
months  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  rei,ai- 
latorj-  program  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under 
this  authority. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  bill  en- 
acted by  the  legislature,  the  State  is 
presently  drafting  its  proposed  agree- 
ment which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr  President,  these  events  represent 
a  significant  step  As  the  President  has 
so  clearly  stated,  it  is  imporUint  that  we 
recognize  "the  need  to  increase  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  States  as 
a  safeguard  against  excessive  centrali- 
zation of  governmental  power  in  this 
country'."  I  am  hopeful  that  New  York's 
efforts  in  this  field  will  set  an  example 
which  other  States  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  pre.ss  release  from  Governor 
Rockefeller,  which  Includes  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  President  and  the 
Governor  on  the  vitally  Important  sub- 
ject of  atomic  energy  regulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATX  or  Nrw  York, 
ExicuTTvt  Chambh. 

Albany. 

Governor  Rockefeller  today  made  public 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  t>etween  the 
President  and  the  Governor,  and  between 
the  Atomic  E?nergy  C''immlssion  and  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  the  subject  of  atomic  energy  regu- 
lation. 

The  correspondence  disclosed  that  the 
Atomic  E^erg>'  Commission  has  expre.s.scd  the 
hope  that  the  St.at«  of  New  York  Uike  the 
lead  in  reaching  an  a^jreement  with  the  Com- 
mission on  atomic  energy  regulatory  control 
and  thereby  ■serve  as  an  example  for  other 
States  to  follow," 

Authority  for  such  an  agreement  was  con- 
tnlned  in  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  adopted  last  year,  which 
woxiid   provide   tot   the   assumption  by   tlie 


Str.te  of  exclusive  regulatory  control  within 
the  State  of  radioisotopes,  natural  uranium 
and  thorium,  and  fissionable  material  In 
quantities  of  less  than  a  critical  mass. 

In  his  response  to  the  President.  Governor 
Rockefeller  said  that  "I  am  pleased  to  assure 
you  that  we  fhal!  make  every  effort  to  coop- 
erate with  the  C'lmmisslon  in  arriving  at  an 
agreement  that  will  serve  as  a  valuable  prece- 
dei:t  in  safeguardlf.g  the  p'.ibllc  health  and 
safety  and  in  introducing  into  Uie  regulatory 
control  of  atomic  activity  the  competence 
and  high  regard  for  the  public  interest  which 
exists  among  State  ftuthorltles  " 

Legislation  expressly  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with 
the  Commission  w:\s  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  In  its  last  session,  and  the 
State's  office  of  atomic  development  was  at 
the  same  time  authorized  to  enter  into  re- 
lated subsidiary  agreements  with  the  Com- 
mission on  behalf  of  the  State 

The  regrulatory  authority  that  would  be 
assumed  by  the  State  under  the  proposed 
agreement  would  primarily  be  administered 
by  the  State  department  of  health,  the  State 
department  of  labor  and  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  with  the  State  office  of 
atomic  development  fiinctloning  in  a  coor- 
dinating role 

The  texts  of  the  letters  from  President 
Esenhower  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  Governor  Rockefeller,  and  his  re- 
sponses, follow: 

Tnr  Whttt  Hot-.se, 
Washington.  April  11,  1960. 
Hon  Nklson  A  Rocketelxxr, 
Govrmor  of  New  York, 
Albany.  S  Y 

DtAR  Nelson  :  I  have  often  stressed  tiie 
need  to  Increase  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  as  a  safeguard  aeainst 
excessive  centralization  of  governmental 
power  in  this  country.  Public  Law  86-373 
was  enacted  In  response  to  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

The  law  authorizes  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Governors  of  the  States  under  which 
the  States  will  assume  responsibility  for 
specified  regulatory  functions  now  per- 
formed by  tlie  Commission  for  the  promo- 
tion and  regulation  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Pollowlng  consultations 
with  representative  State  groups,  the  Com- 
mission has  prepared  proposed  criteria  to 
guide  both  parties  in  reaching  agreement  on 
tl  e  transfer  of  these  functions. 

I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  send  copies  of  the 
proposed  criteria  to  you.  Your  views,  and 
those  of  the  oth.er  Governors,  will  be  im- 
portant in  determining  the  actual  criteria 
to  be  applied,  I  request  that  you  give  this 
matter  your  personal  attention  and  afk  that 
you  send  your  views  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Mr  John  A  McCone,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Mr  McCone  and  his 
staff  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  or  your  representatives  to  discuss 
the  proposed  criteria  and  other  aspects  of 
the  program  authorized  under  Public  Law 
86-373 

This  legislation  Is  a  constructive  step  to- 
ward a  better  distribution  of  functions  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  I  know  tha'  you  share  with  me  the 
hope  that  more  such  steps  to  expand  State 
responsibility  will  be  taken  In  the  future. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

DWTGBT  SxaSNHOI 


UA  Atoioc  ENnicT  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  12,  i960. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  RocKErsLLxa, 
Governor  of  New  York, 
Albany.  NT. 

Dear  Govhinor  Rocketellxr;  Within  the 
past  few  days.  President  Qsenhower  WTote 
to  you  about  the  importance  he  attributes  to 
Uie  reapportionment  of  respoualbiiiUes  t>e- 
tween  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  mentioned  the  authority  granted 
by  Public  Law  8&-373  to  take  such  steps  in 
the  atomic  energy  field  Our  first  step  in 
im,plementing  this  proposal  la  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  use  in  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
responsibilities  over  certain  radioactive  ma- 
terial and  the  assumpticn  of  those  respon- 
s.biUlies  by  the  States  through  agreements 
with   the  AEC 

Therefore,  I  am  sending  copies  of  otir 
"Proposed  Criteria  for  Guidance  of  States 
and  the  AEC  in  the  Discontinuance  of  AEC 
Regulatory  Authority  0\er  Byproduct, 
Source,  arid  Special  Nuclear  Materials  In  Less 
Than  a  Critical  Ma.ss  and  the  Assum.ptlon 
Thereof  by  States  Through  Agreement  "  Also 
enclosed  are  the  following  background  mate- 
rials: Public  Law  8&-373;  a  summary  of  AEC 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  regulation 
and  licensing  of  source  material,  specUU  nu- 
clear niaterlal,  and  byproduct  materials;  and 
AEC  regnlations  applicable  to  source  special 
nuclear   materials,   and   byproduct    material. 

My  fellow  commissioners  and  I  are  look- 
ing forward  to  receiving  your  comments  on 
the  proposed  criteria  and  to  working  with 
you  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  Public  Law 
66-373. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  of  your  Slate 
in  atomic  energy  and  of  your  many  atomic 
energy  activities,  we  hoi>e  that  you  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter  of 
reaching  an  sgreement  and  to  serve  as  an 
example  for  the  other  States  to  follow  If  we 
or  our  EtaiT  can  facilitate  your  consideration 
of  this  material,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  F,  Plobkrc, 
Acting  Cfiairman. 


State  ot  Nrw  York, 

EXECLTIVE  CHAMBEK. 

Albany,  Aprxl  26,  i960. 
The  PRKsn)ENT, 
The  White  Huuse. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  PaEsnwNT-  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  the  11th  and  the  related 
material  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  April  12th  at  your  re- 
quest, I  share  your  view  Unit  the  law  au- 
thorizing Federal-State  agreements  In  the 
atomic  energy  field  constitutes  a  construc- 
tive step  toward  a  better  distribution  of 
atomic  functions  laetween  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  and  wish  to  advise 
you  that  we  are  proceeding  immediately  to 
evaluate  the  Commission's  proposed  criteria 
with  the  objective  of  submitting  our  views 
to  the  Commission  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  Commission,  in 
recognition  of  our  interest  and  activity  In 
atomic  energy,  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
New  York  State  would  be  willing  to  take  Uie 
lead  in  reaching  on  agreement  and  U  serve 
aa  an  example  for  other  States  to  follow  We 
are  mindful  of  the  responalblllty  thht  thU 
ImpoMS  upon  lu,  and  I  am  pleased  to  assure 
you  tbat  wt  shall  make  every  effort  to  oo- 
of^rate  with  the  Oommlaaion  in  arrlvlr\g  at 


m 
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Ml  Mrr*«m«nt  thM  will  mtv*  m  a  v»luftb)* 
)>r«e«dtn(  in  iniHt UMtllnff  lh«  public  hMdih 
MXl  M^vty  Mxtd  in  introduotni  into  Ui*  rn^' 
Utnry  oontroi  of  fttomlo  MilvlUM  th«  eom* 
p«t*no«  Mtd  hlf  b  r«c<^  for  ^*  puMlc  in* 
t*rwt  whioh  MlMi  Mnong  BUU  AutborltiM. 
W*  look  upon  thlA  ntw  tttp  m  »  tnUwton* 
in  Um  <l«v«lopm*nt  und  control  of  i^tooUo 
tnvrty.  and  w«  thiUl  do  All  tbftt  w«  o«n  to 
inaur*  lU  tucc***, 
ftlnc«r«ly, 

NB.aoN  A.  Roci 


tTATi  or  M»w  TOUK, 

IXKOmni  CNAMBM. 

Albany,  Apr  l«,  IMO 
Mon,  JoKH  A.  McCnioi, 

CiatrnMm,  U.S.  Atomic  tntrfy  Co»Nm(viion, 
WM4(iift<>n,  D.C 

D4ikJk  JiiNM:  I  Am  luoloAlni  ft  copy  of  n 
l*tt«r  X  hftv«  Mnt  to  th«  PrMldvnt  Kdvu- 
InC  tti«t  K»w  York  SUt*  will  lubmit  its  com- 
m*nU  on  tht  CommlMlon't  crtt*ru  (or 
propOMd  P»d*r«l-St«U  Atomic  tnergy  Mgrt>«- 
m*ut«  to  you  within  th*  uMt  r»w  w*«ka. 


SENATE 

MoMuY,  May  \(\  WWi 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

God  of  our  fathers,  and  our  Ood,  with 
this  new  week,  our  prayerful  thoughts 
leap  the  sea  to  the  summit  consultations 
where  the  fate  of  the  turbulent  world 
may  hang  in  the  balance. 

In  all  this  meeting  of  minds,  we  would 
be  vividly  conscious  of  spiritupl  re- 
sources. We  are  grateful  for  the  leaders 
of  free  men  who  are  there  with  a  faith 
that  colors  their  outlook,  that  determines 
their  objectives,  that  stretches  out  their 
horizons,  and  which  is  linked  to  the  su- 
premacy of  things  unseen. 

Fortified  by  that  faith,  may  Thy  bene- 
diction rest  upon  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  face  to  face  with  ideas  of  the 
earth,  earthy  doctrines,  alien  to  the 
emancipating  revelation  which  has  lifted 
mankind  from  the  cave  to  the  cathedral. 

At  this  altar  of  divine  grace,  we  re- 
joice in  the  moral  majesty  of  a  creative 
creed  whose  fundamental  belief  is,  not  in 
material  might,  or  in  scientific  achieve- 
ment, but  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
made  in  the  image  of  God  and  in  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  Creator  which  for 
men  and  nations  only  are  the  paths  to 
abundant  life. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  forces  ar- 
rayed against  us.  grant  to  those  who 
stand  for  us  and  speak  for  us  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion  and  judgment  the 
triumphant  assurance  that  they  who  are 
for  us  are  more  than  those  against  us. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer  s  name  we  ask 
it.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr,  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, May  13.  1960.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  13.  1960,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S  1062  An  act  to  aznend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insxirance  Act   to  require   Federal   ap- 


prv^vai  tor  m»rf«rt  iu)d  ciMuvaidivUoiu  i^  in- 
twna  bAn<»; 

a  l»a«    An  KCt  hvr  tht  r«lt»f  o(  PnrkM  K 

S  Um    An  rtrt  f^v  th*  r*ll»f  af  R»n(\ld  U 
DAC<>n  )ui<i  Richard  J  H^njtrl. 

S  1410    An    i»ct    fv    Ih*    rrlK-f    of    Jivy    H 
Melville  and  Peter  &  K  Shrpherd; 

S  14««  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  W 
Sivrris; 

S  2173  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  John 
SUn|sby.  Lena  Sllngsby.  Alice  B  SUngjby 
and  Harry  Sllngsby; 

s  3234  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  Hllma  Claxton. 

.s  2309  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olm  Bong 
Wong; 

S  2333  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Caroline  Henkel,  William  Henkel  ( now 
deceased  i .  and  George  Henkel  (  presently  re- 
siding at  Babb.  Mont  \ .  and  for  other  pur- 

!X><-Ft;; 

S  2430  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
emfiioyees  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, 

S  2507  An  act  to  relieve  Joe  Keller  and 
H  a  Pipe:  from  1958  wheat  marketing  pen- 
alt  las  and  loss  of  soil  bank  benefits,   and 

S  2778  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  tUe  Commission  of  Pine  Arts, 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  bo- 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  wa^  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee or.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Cf  Tigress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  a  report  of  the  National 
Monumert  Commission  submitted  as  di- 
rected by  the  act  of  August  31,  1954  I 
have  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed bill  embodying  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

The  Co.Timission's  report  recommend.s 
an  approved  design  for  the  Freedom 
Monument,  asks  that  the  Commission  be 
authorized  to  erect  the  monument,  sug- 
gest3  that  the  number  of  private  citizens 
serving  on  the  Commission  be  increased 
from  four  to  eight,  asks  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $12  mil- 
lion as  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  requests  that  the  Com- 
mission b<;  authorized  to  solicit  private 
contributions  for  the  remaining  cost  of 
the  monument. 

The  act  of  August  31,  1954.  created 
the  National  Monument  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  designs  and  plans 
for  a  useful  monument  to  the  Nation 
symbollzirg  to  the  United  States  and 
the  world  :he  ideals  of  our  democracy  as 


Wp  dpcply  i»ppr*cli«l»  th»  ooitflUonc*  in 
N»w  Ytvrk  Statp  »vldeuc*d  by  U\»  M^trtk*. 
«lon  of  th>  rommUalon'a  hop*,  ct>ntAlnr(i 
\n  At-Mi\n  rhalrmi\i\  FlnberB'a  Utter  to  n\i> 
of  A|>rtl  \'i.  that  we  takv  Ute  tend  In  reach- 
li\g  an  aiireetneitt  with  the  O^mmlaalon  and 
iheroby  R«rve  ua  n\\  *xan\pl*  fur  oU^ar  Mtntea 
to  follow  W#  Khali  nmke  every  effort  vo 
achieve    tl\l»    tlealrable    ubJtcUv*. 

With  beat  wl«hea, 
^ni^i-elr, 

NULaON  A    HiH  KM^LLK*. 


t^mbodi<Hl  in  the  five  frtTdiim.H — siH><^ch. 
rrliBlon,  prt».«n.  a.v«embly,  and  t)^mion— 
!q»nctm»Hi  by  Uir  BUI  of  RlghUa  adopted 
bv  Conmr.ss  in  1789  and  later  ratinnl 
by  thoSUtos 

I  belhn-c  H  important  tl^at  the  story 
of  the  noble  ideas  which  shaped  our 
country's  beginning,  its  course.  Its  great 
moments,  and  the  men  who  made  it  pos- 
•sible,  be  ever  present  In  the  minds  of 
Americans  This  purpose  can  be  fur- 
tliered  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  the  sim- 
plest and  mo;;t  effective  of  all  methods 
in  my  judgmtnt  is  to  present  it  impres- 
sively in  visual  form.  The  erection  of 
Uie  Pieedom  Monument  would  accom- 
plish that  objtHTtive.  The  National  Cap- 
ital area  is  adorned  by  a  galaxy  of  me- 
morials to  individuals  but  nowhere  in 
the  Nation  b  Capital  or  this  Nation  can 
one  find  a  memorial  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  upon  \^hich  our  Government  is 
based. 

The  Commission,  since  its  creation, 
has  placed  the  ideas  I  have  mentioned  on 
the  drawing  board  It  is  intimately 
acquainted  w:th  the  problems  Involved 
in  the  erection  of  the  Monument;  it  has 
advanced  the  memorial;  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Commission  be  author- 
ized to  complete  the  task. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  May  14,  I960. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— ME«.«AGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  followinc;  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and.  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bankin;,'  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provision.s  of 
section  5<a»  of  Pubhc  Law  307.  73d  Con- 
Kre.ss,  approved  June  12.  1934,  I  transmit 
herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  1959. 

DwiGHT  D  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  May  14.  1960. 


REPORT  OF  US.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  ENTITLED  "EM- 
PLOYEE TIRAINING  FOR  BETTER 
PUBLIC  SERVICE"  —  MESSAGE 

FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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which  WA«  lead  Rid,  uith  the  ivooom- 
l>«uivinu  report,  refrntHt  to  Ihr  Comiuu- 
tof  on  Ptwt  Omcr  al  d  Civil  Mrivior 

To  thf  Cougrntf  of  the  t/nifrd  States: 

rhr  Oovrmmrnt  Kmployrra  Tnxlntnir 
Act  'Public  Uxw  85-V07»  dUTctJt  the  Civil 
S4M  vice  CommlMlon  to  .aubmit  unnuiUly 
to  the  Pvenldent  for  his  appnnul  «nd 
inu^smlttfti  to  the  C  ^nurtw*  n  ivport  with 
respect  to  tiie  trwli  iuk  of  rmploytn**  of 
the  Oovrrnmrnt  under  thr  authority  of 
tho  rtct  I  am  trantmitllni!  to  you  with 
thi>  letter  thr  Conimi.wlon's  reinut  m- 
titltHi  "Employee  Traininv  for  Belter 
Public  Service  " 

It  I?  my  firm  conviction  that  tralntnc 
ha.-^  lon»;  bern  es.sei  tial  for  thr  nxici^css- 
ful  ot'K^nUion  of  Frdotftl  a^rncies  To- 
day s  doiuivnds  however  bunt  a  new 
uiKoncv  to  trnmlm:,  esi>eciaUy  foi  our 
career  manacers  1  have,  thciTfoir  re- 
cently asked  nil  asency  heads  to 
strenmhen  their  prugrams  for  the  selec- 
tion, development.  $  nd  training  of  these 
key  officials  This  directive  is  m  addi- 
tion to  that  issued  in  1955  which  sup- 
ported all  types  of  iraininp 

The  action  of  tht  Congress  in  broad- 
ening authority  to  train  Federal  em- 
ployees was  a  healthy  and  pronre.ssive 
move  The  Commi%sions  report  shows 
tliat  Federal  ofBcia  s  have  made  intel- 
ligent use  of  their  authority  under  the 
act  and  that  it  ha;  helped  to  meet  an 
uriient  need  I  wa  ^  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Commission's  comments  on 
"The  Future.  '  whicn  point  out  two  im- 
portant areas  nee<;inK  improvement — 
planning  and  budgeting  and  scheduling 
for  training  activities. 

The  Commission"?  report  i.s  encourag- 
ing and  Its  suggest  ons  to  the  agencies 
sound  A  good  beginning  has  been  made 
under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

DwiCHT  D  Eisenhower. 

The  White  Housk.  May  14.  1960. 


n'lot  U\c  PrewideiU  to  laaue  a  proclama- 
tion iM  iHUUu^nion  wtUi  the  cet\teiuUal 
of  Uir  biith  of  Ornrral  of  the  Annie* 
John  J    Prrahll\» 


MESSAGE  FRC'M  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssage  from  '  he  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  anno  jnced  that  the  House 
had  pas.sed.  withojt  amendment,  the 
bill  iS  3338 »  to  -emove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  'vhich  prevents  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  .settling 
certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash 
of  a  U.S  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  di.sagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10777 1  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thi>reon,  and  that  Mr. 
Vinson.  Mr  Kilday,  Mr  Durham.  Mr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr  CiAviN,  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se  at  the  conference. 

The  me.ssage  furl  her  announced  that 
the  House  had  agra'd  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
<HJ.    Res.    640 1    tt'   authorize   and   re- 


KN ROLLED  JOINT   RKdOLUTION 
SIONKD 

Thr  m(v.vi«|ie  rIjk^  announced  ti\Rt  the 
SiMMikei  httd  afllxrd  hi«  .ilnnatuiT  to  Uie 
eiiiollrd  lomt  iv.solutuui  iHJ  Re*  602 > 
iUithoruiUK  thr  PieMdrnt  to  prvx'lftlm 
thr  wwk  m  May  of  U>eo  in  which  falls 
thr  thii-d  l*Yiday  of  that  month  a*  Na- 
tiotinl  l^au.vix^rl«tjon  WitR,  and  It  was 
Miiiird  by  the  Pnwulmt  piv  tonu>oiT, 


UMITATION    OP    DKB.\TE    Dl'RlNG 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  and  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  m  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  mUi- 
utes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Flood 
Contiol.  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcom- 
mittee of  thf  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Communicatioivs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PARIS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  news  dispatches 
from  Pans,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
seems  determined  to  destroy  the  summit 
coriference  even  before  it  starts.  This 
development  has  implications  which 
must  be  considered  with  great  care  and 
calmness  by  all  the  freedom  loving 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  doubt  whether  thoughtful  people  an- 
ticipated too  much  out  of  the  summit 
conference  under  any  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  can 
never  place  itself  in  the  position  of  re- 
fusing to  negotiate  in  good  faith  when- 
ever there  is  even  a  remote  possibility 
of  reducing  world  tensions  and  of  setting 
the  footsteps  of  humanity  upon  the  road 
to  peace. 

However,  several  days  ago  it  became 
apparent  that  Premier  Khrtishchev  was 
in  no  mood  for  orderly  negotiations. 
The  manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
U-2  plane  incident  was  clearly  an  indi- 
cation that  he  planned  to  make  the 
summit  conference  either  a  shambles  or 
a  forum  for  Soviet  propaganda.  These 
indications  were  more  than  confirmed 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviets  have 
acted  in  the  past  2  days. 

Premier  Khrushchev  arrived  in  Paris 
with  what  every  correspondent  has  de- 
scribed as  a  display  of  toughness. 


A  few  hours  ago  he  wHlulirw  hi>  in- 
vitation to  PiT*ldent  Kuriihowri  to  vuit 
the  Soviet  Union;  Rnd  now  wr  are  in- 
formed that  Mr  KhruRhchrv>  prior  for 
newollatlng  at  all  i»  one  that  obviously 
la  unacceptable  to  the  United  8tatt\H. 
In  other  worda,  he  Is  not  Konig  to  dlscuw 
the  laavjea  uptin  which  there  mi^ihi  be 
some  i>oa»ibility  of  anun'mrtH.  uuUwh 
there  are  first  dlacuvMXi  uvvVuvh  wikwx 
which  tliere  i.s  no  tKvctiblUty  of  atiitn^- 
ment 

This  develoimuMit  U  one  which  will 
dlsapvwmt  thr  whole  wtuld  But  the 
world  has  b<HHvn\r  accvistonuHl  to  >«>vich 
disap^HUntments 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  the  fii>t  time 
the  Soviot.N  have  dehbt^rateUv  btx^ken  up 
an  internatlojml  meetli\g,  and  pit^bably 
It  IS  not  the  last  Tlie  world  would  have 
a  great  deal  moiv  faith  In  Soviet  mten- 
t40»is  if  these  Ct)mmui\lst  leaders  were 
capable  of  negotiating  real  issues,  some- 
time, at  some  place,  without  a  drum-fire 
pmpaganda  camimigr. 

As  the  situatitm  now  stands,  in  the 
mmds  of  men  and  women  everywhere 
is  the  question  of  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  actually  wants  a  world  of  peace, 
or  whether  it  prefers  constant  tensions 
which  must  end  in  disaster 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  statements  and  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  summit  conference 
which  have  appeared  on  the  ticker. 
However.  I  am  advised  that,  first,  the 
mvitation  for  President  Eisenhower  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  with- 
drawn. What  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances are.  I  do  not  know.  But  it  would 
appear  to  me,  offhand,  that  this  comes 
as  something  of  a  significant  confession 
that  evidently  the  Soviet  leaders — mean- 
ing Mr.  Khrushchev  and  all  his  associ- 
ates— are  quite  alarmed  about  the  effect 
the  warm  personality  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  have  on  the  So- 
viet Union  and  upon  its  people. 

The  second  thing  I  glean  from  all  this 
is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  must  be  alarmed 
that  a  great  country  like  the  United 
States  has  penetrated  Soviet  security, 
notwithstanding  all  the  boasts  which 
have  been  made  to  the  whole  wide  world 
and  to  the  Soviet  people.  This  certainly 
puts  Mr.  Khrushchev  m  a  delicate  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  his  own  people  It 
is  understandable,  then,  how  irritation 
and  an  irksome  attitude  on  his  part 
would  finally  eventuate  in  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States, 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  absolutely  firm  in  his  own  atti- 
tude. I  applaud  him  for  it,  and  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  this  country  will  ap- 
plaud him  for  it,  because  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  attitude  the  Soviet  leaders  can 
well  imderstand,  as  we  learn  when  we 
look  into  history  in  retrospect. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  all  this 
could  have  been  understood  without  the 
necessity  of  the  President's  making  a 
trip  to  Paris  in  the  first  instance.  The 
Soviet  leaders  must  have  known,  before 
they  arrived  for  the  conference,  that  this 
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was  going  to  be  the  "play,"  and  they 
could  Just  as  well  have  uttered  their  in- 
tentions first,  as  last;  and  then  we  could 
have  faaown.  and  on  that  basis  could 
have  absented  ourselves  from  the  con- 
ference, or  else  could  have  had  a  confer- 
ence without  the  Soviet  leaders. 

A  moment  ago  I  was  officially  advised 
that  very  shortly  the  President  will 
make  a  statement  from  Paris.  I  am 
confident  It  will  be  a  firm  statement 
from  a  mxm  who  is  noted  for  his  firm- 
ness in  an  hour  of  challenge  and  crisis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  from  Paris  is  discouraging,  but  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  and  my 
cotintrymen  that  this  is  a  time,  not  to 
give  vent  to  our  emotions,  but  to  remain 
calm  in  the  face  of  the  danger  which 
confronts  us.  I  have  said  this  before. 
I  will  say  it  again. 

The  events  of  the  past  week,  accentu- 
ated by  the  reports  of  today's  summit 
meeting,  should  brin?  home  to  all — to 
the  Russians,  to  Americans,  and  to  peo- 
ples everywhere — a  realization  of  how 
slender  Is  the  reed  by  which  we  clinch 
to  a  civilized  survival.  That  is  the  fact, 
and  it  ought  now  to  be  visible  to  all.  Yet 
this  blazing  fact  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost  at  Paris.  National  passions  rise  up 
on  all  sides  to  overwhelm  it.  The  strug- 
gle of  propaeanda  takes  precedence  over 
it.  The  incident  is  not  being  appraised 
in  terms  of  its  deep  implications  for  the 
present  state  of  the  world's  tensions. 

Let  me  say  with  all  the  seriousness 
that  I  possess  that  if  this  game  goes  on 
in  its  present  vein — thLs  game  of  propa- 
ganda and  counterpropasanda.  this  game 
of  probe  and  counterprobe.  this  game  of 
charge  and  countercharge,  this  game  of 
invite  or  not  to  invite — there  will,  indeed, 
be  a  monumental  wreckage  to  study. 
But  It  will  be  for  some  other  generation, 
not  this  one.  to  study  it.  Por  the  wreck- 
age will  be  not  just  a  plane.  It  will  be 
the  charred  remnants  of  the  civilization 
which  houses  livin?  mankind. 

That  is  the  grim  and  fundamental 
reality  which  confronts  the  chiefs  of 
state.  There  is  no  room  at  this  meeting 
for  displays  of  outraged  indignation  on 
anyone's  part.  There  is  no  room  for 
propaganda  plays  designed  to  brmg  to 
any  nation  the  label  of  sole  custodian 
of  pesu:e  or  the  sole  source  of  provoca- 
tion to  war 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  four  men 
who  meet  are  in  even*  sense  the  prin- 
cipal guardians  of  humanity's  highest 
hopes — perhaps  of  the  human  species 
itself.  This  may  well  be  the  decisive 
moment  when  the  deadly  game  begins 
to  end  in  the  beginnings  of  a  beginning 
of  a  durable  peace,  or  drift  into  the  path 
of  inevitable  war.  If  they  maintain  that 
perspective,  these  men  will  put  aside, 
and  they  will  urge  their  peoples  to  put 
aside,  the  dangerous  provocations  and 
the  glib  propaganda.  They  will  see  these 
provocations,  this  propaganda,  for  what 
they  are.  fragments  embedded  in  the 
great  wound  which  festers  in  mankind 
and  threatens  the  very  existence  of  civil- 
ization. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Mr.  Khrushcher 


woTild  meet  privately,  lay  their  difler- 
encec  on  the  table,  talk  them  out.  and 
then,  alorg  with  their  colleagues,  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  and  President  E>e 
Gaulle,  recognize  the  danger  which  faces 
civilization — not  just  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R. — and  do  their  utmost 
to  bring  a  modicum  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  all  mankind. 

The  hopes  of  mankind  are  wrapped  up 
in  the  deliberations  of  these  four  men. 
Let  us  pray  that  these  hopes  will  not 
be  treat-ed  lightly,  but  with  the  profound 
gravity  tC'  which  they  are  entitled.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  saving  face;  it  is  a 
que.stion  of  saving  civilization. 

Mi-.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  applaud 
the  statements  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  :ninority  leader  and  also  the 
Senator  f  om  Montana.  I  believe  what 
they  have  said  would  meet  the  approval 
and  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  these  three  leaders  in  the 
Senate  should  at  this  time  speak  out 
as  they  have  so  eloquently  done  this 
morning. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  the  feeling 
of  rosentment  must  be  unanimous  among 
the  American  people  that  the  President 
has  been  insulted  by  Mr  Khrushchev.  I 
agrae  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  it  is  a  time  when  one  must 
hold  his  emotions  m  rein.  That  is  nec- 
essary, because  the  consequence  of  trag- 
edy in  Paris  today  could  be  grave,  in- 
deed. Unless  the  rift  can  be  healed  by 
statesmen  of  good  will  and  noble  pur- 
pose, one  consequence — one  regrettable 
consequence — might  be  an  intensifica- 
tion of  thf  armament-s  race,  the  easing 
of  ^fhich  Uie  people  of  the  world  had 
earnestly  hoped  for. 

I  thought  it  was  most  appropriate 
that  the  C;aaplain  of  the  Senate  prayed 
for  careful,  dispassionate,  earnest  con- 
sideration at  the  summit  conference 
when  the  Senate  convened  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

I  believe  the  American  people  can 
trust  President  Eisenhower  to  react  as 
the  gentleman  that  he  is.  as  a  military 
leader,  as  a  man  of  honor,  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  pride,  of  the  hopes, 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
peopile  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  recall  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  had  mis- 
givings about  a  haphazard  approach  to 
a  conference  among  heads  of  state. 
Regrettably,  the  events  of  today  dem- 
onstrate the  unwisdom  of  substituting 
personalized  diplomacy  for  the  hard 
worlc  and  a  careful  step-by-step  solu- 
tion of  international  problem*  by  pains- 
takiQg  negotiation  through  the  custom- 
ary courses  of  diplomacy.  That,  how- 
ever, is  beside  the  point  just  now.  What 
does  the  future  bold? 

We  must  look  to  our  strength.  We 
must  look  to  the  strength  of  our  res- 
olution, to  the  strength  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  central  pulse  of  our  crea- 
tion. We  must  look  to  the  strength  of 
our  defense  and  that  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  created  the  Berlin 
crisis.     We  have  an  agreement  about 


Berlin.  It  was  Mr.  Khrushchev  who 
created  the  current  Berlin  crlsiB,  the 
problem,  and  then  demanded  that  we 
settle  it  to  his  advantage.  Peace  is  not 
promoted  by  such  threats  and  tactics. 

By  'blowing  up"  the  reconnaissance 
aircraft  incident  out  of  all  proportion  to 
Its  importance,  the  Russian  dictator 
has  undertaken  to  place  the  blame  upon 
the  United  States  for  failure  of  the 
conference,  while  making  it  impossible 
for  the  conference  to  succeed  other  than 
through  an  acceptance  by  the  Western 
Powers  of  the  Khrushchev  form.ula. 

As  it  is  reported  now,  Khrushchev  is 
demanding  an  ignoble  apology  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  price  of  further  conferences. 
If  true,  our  President  will  react  honor- 
ably. 

Events  of  the  next  decade,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  well  determine  whether  a  free, 
unregimented  society  such  as  ours, 
through  the  processes  of  democracy  and 
persuasion,  can  successfully  cope  with 
the  challenge  cf  a  completely  regimented 
society,  a  dictatorship  which  now  engulfs 
one-third  of  Uie  world  and  surges  with 
the  monolithic  unity  of  totalitarianism. 

To  provide  the  answer,  the  United 
States  must  n^assess  its  p>olicies.  must 
rededicate  iUself  to  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose— to  the  goal  of  greatness  to  which 
destiny  beckon.i  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
liberate act  of  Khrushchev  to  scuttle  the 
conference  reflects  once  more  the  twisted, 
unreliable,  tortuous  line  of  Communist 
policy.     I  said    the  deliberate  act." 

We  saw  Khnshchev  get  off  the  plane 
smiling.  He  had  made  some  preliminary 
remarks  before  coming  to  the  conference. 
Everyone  thought  there  was  to  be  a 
homecoming  of  nations,  with  a  big  pur- 
pose of  arrivinj;  somewhere.  Instead  of 
that,  Khrushchev  'blew  his  top.  "  The 
arrogant  way  in  which  he  made  the  de- 
mand for  the  aix)logy  of  the  President  of 
this  country  a",  the  opening  session  of 
the  conference  is  in  itself  most  repre- 
hensible and  not  in  accordance  with  rea- 
sonable conduct  of  international  affairs. 
What  he  did  causes  everj'  person  who  has 
a  thinking  appiiratus  to  ask  why  he  did 
it.  The  answer  must  be  that  he  did  it 
for  home  constnnption.  Things  are  not 
going  very  well  within  the  borders  of 
Russia. 

The  history  of  the  Soviet  espionage 
and  subversior; — yes,  outright  aggres- 
sion— the  world  knows.  Every  country 
in  Europe  kncws  of  it.  Then  Khru- 
shchev puts  on  a  stage  play.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  fooled  very  many  people  by 
it.  He  has,  however,  created  another 
crisis — and  it  is  a  crisis. 

Khrushchev  kjiows  that  today  we  have 
Colonel  Abel,  u  Soviet  spy,  in  a  U.S. 
prison.  He  knows  also  that  Switzerland 
"kicked  out '  a  couple  of  spies  the  other 
day. 

What  does  Khrushchev  think?  Does 
he  think  that  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  simply  children  in  evaluating 
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these    conditions?      What    about    these 
things,  Mr.  Khrush:hev? 

After  long  months  of  attempting  to 
get  an  agreement  far  a  summit  confer- 
ence, Khrushchev  row  throws  the  world 
hopes  out  the  window  and  throws  out 
the  window  the  hoped-for  agreement 
which  might  lessen  world  tensions.  The 
world,  I  believe,  will  hold  him  account- 
able. 

Of  course,  we  knciw  his  motives.  First, 
we  let  him  come  io  this  country.  We 
treated  him  like  a  gentleman.  By  the 
usual  trickery  of  Communist  policies,  he 
has  now  denied  th?  equivalent  right  to 
our  President,  the  r  ght  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Why  is  this?  Is  he  fear- 
ful the  salesman-sh Ip  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  courtry  is  such,  in  relat- 
ing the  facts,  that  the  Russian  people 
might,  indeed,  say  to  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
"We  do  not  like  your  lies.  We  do  not 
like  the  way  you  l)ehave  We  like  the 
way  the  American  Nation  treats  its  peo- 
ple and  the  way  tie  President  of  that 
Nation  treats  the  pi'ople." 

Of  course,  Khrus/ichev,  as  an  interna- 
tional poker  player,  thought  he  had  a 
trump  card  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  w  as 
only  a  deuce  He  h  is  already  overplayed 
his  hand. 

Now  we  will  all  'vait  to  see  what  the 
President  will  have  'xi  say.  I  am  sure  we 
will  find  he  will  call  a  spade  a  spade  He 
will  not  mince  any  vords 

As  I  understand  the  situation.  Khru- 
shchev is  proposing  another  adjourn- 
ment of  8  months  Perhaps  he  hopes 
then  there  may  be  a  new  President  whom 
he  can  handle 

He  is  going  to  b<»  fooled  No  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  ha.s  any  con- 
fidence in  Khru.'ihchevs  methods  or  his 
promises.  They  know  the  history  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Stalin  I  believe 
the  American  people  should  consider 
this  food  for  thought  when  they  select 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

Yes;  these  are  challenging  times,  and 
it  is  up  to  all  of  us  t)  realize,  as  has  been 
suggested  already,  that  we  should  not 
go  off  halfcocked  ourselves,  but  think 
sanely.  But.  more  :han  that,  we  should 
keep  the  Nation  alert  and  adequate 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  Mr 
Khrushchev  by  his  action  this  morning, 
in  canceling  President  Eisenhower's 
visit  to  Russia,  has  again  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  he  has  no  desire  to  live 
in  the  world  as  a  reighbor  with  neigh- 
bors. 

I  wish  to  associati'  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  tie  minority  leader, 
and  the  assistant  majority  leader,  as 
well  as  others,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  regard  to  the  most  delicate  situation 
that  Is  confronting  this  Nation  and  the 
world  today  at  the  summit  meeting  I 
am  pleased  by  the  calm  statements  and 
carefully  selected  remarks  which  have 
been  made  this  mo*ning  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  All  who  have  spoken  realize 
the  seriousness  of  tie  situation. 

I  have  a  persona,  feeling  with  regard 
to  this  which  I  shotild  like  to  state.  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  throui  h  his  provocative  re- 


marks and  propaganda  during  the  last 
week,  has  let  the  world  know  that  he  did 
not  dare  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
of  his  position,  because  of  his  personal 
appeal,  and  because  of  his  flne  method 
of  meeting  folks  in  various  countries, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again.  I  regret  it  sincerely,  because  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  a  great  thing 
for  the  Soviet  nation — the  rulers  and 
the  people  of  that  nation — to  have  had 
an  opp>ortuntiy  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  President's  thinking  and  his  person- 
ality at  a  time  when  the  world  sorely 
needs  that  type  of  leadership. 

I  believe  that  on  this  occasion  all  of 
us  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
treated  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  a  ruler  of  a 
great  country,  and  that  we  gave  him 
every  consideration  when  he  was  in  the 
United  States  on  his  visit.  Every  cour- 
tesy was  extended  to  him,  and  all  doors 
were  opened  to  him.  Now-  he  has  demon- 
.strated  to  the  world  that  he  does  not 
care  to  live  in  a  neighborly  fashion  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  IS  our  duty  now  to  remain  calm  and 
deliberate  and  take  no  hasty  action,  but 
realize  that  we  are  living  In  a  very  diflB- 
cult  time. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  state- 
ments made  this  morning  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  very  able 
assistant  majority  leader,  the  gentle 
minority  leader,  and  other  leading  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  regarding  the  latest  developments 
in  Paris  Certainly  I  wish  to  commend 
all  of  them  for  the  interest  which  they 
have  expressed  at  this  critical  hour. 

I  am  .sure  all  of  them  agree  with  me 
that  while  this  is  a  time  for  sanity  and 
.self-control,  it  is,  as  well,  a  time  for 
reflection,  and  also  a  time  for  all  of  us 
to  wake  up  and  recognize  that  we  have 
been  pursuing  a  course  which  has  led 
this  Nation  perilously  close  to  grave 
disa.ster 

A  few  months  ago,  just  7  months  ago,  I 
stood  in  my  place  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  tried  my  best  to  warn 
my  colleagues  and  my  countrymen  of 
what  I  thought  was  a  great  blunder;  to 
bring  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  indeed  to  its  capital,  this  ver>'  citadel 
of  freedom  Itself,  to  this  Senate  Cham- 
ber, one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  in  world 
history,  and  give  him  a  cloak  of  respect- 
ability and  ac4:eptance  by  the  forces  of 
justice  and  decency  in  the  world. 

But  that  is  past  history,  sad  history, 
tragic  history.  Let  us  learn  its  lesson 
well. 

Since  then,  it  seems  to  me.  we  have 
moved  step  by  step  closer  to  what  I 
described  a  few  minutes  ago  as  a  grave 
disaster.  For,  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
mend  our  ways  disaster  will  visit  us. 
There  are  several  points  that  ought  to 
be  made  this  morning.  One  of  them  is 
that  we  should  never  have  agreed  to 
attend  a  so-called  summit  meeting  with- 
out knowing  in  advance  what  is  going  to 
be  talked  about;  that  we  should  not  go 
to  such  a  meeting  like  country  bumpkins. 


That  is  what  happened  in  1955.  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  at  the  time, 
and  I  raised  my  voice  then,  and  at  that 
time  I  said  I  thought  it  was  wrong  to  do 
so.  But  we  went  and  accomplished 
nothing  and  suffered  a  setback.  Some 
of  us  hoped  we  would  learn  a  lesson  then. 
But  we  kept  right  on  from  one  mistake 
to  another. 

Now  this  has  happened.  It  was  all 
predictable.  I  say.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Khnishchev  ever  intended  to  have  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  visit  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  he  knew  the  President's  visit 
would  threaten  his  control  over  the  peo- 
ple he  holds  in  subjection  under  his 
tyranny.  He  knew  it  would  threaten,  as 
well,  control  over  the  millions  of  people 
he  holds  in  confinement  in  the  captive 
nations.  He  could  never  permit  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  with  his  frankness  and 
honesty  and  his  captivating  personality. 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Russian 
people  who  are  held  in  thralldom  by  the 
evil  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  I  rep>eat  it  was  predictable.  The 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  we  welcomed 
Khrushchev  to  our  own  coimtry  and 
thereby  increased  his  prestige  and  stand- 
ing in  the  world  and  furthered  his  evil 
plans.  While  this  is  no  time  for  vio- 
lence and  no  time  for  recklessness,  it  is. 
however,  a  time  for  reflection,  for  prayer- 
ful reflection. 

Right  now  I  am  sure  Khrushchev  is 
carrying  on  a  massive  propaganda  effort 
to  get  us  to  permanently  suspend  all 
nuclear  testing.  Many  well-intentioned 
p>eople  are  being  used  by  him.  Insofar 
as  my  limited  talents  are  concerned  I 
tried  to  make  this  clear  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  Thursday.  There  are  better  in- 
formed persons  In  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject than  I.  E>ersons  with  more  prestige 
and  m^ore  experience  in  this  field.  I  say 
they  should  speak  up  and  tell  the  people 
the  facts  and  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Senator  Anderson  has  done  so.  so  have 
other  Senators,  but  much  more  should 
be  said  and  done  by  the  President. 

We  all  want  peace,  but  we  want  peace 
with  honor  and  peace  with  justice.  We 
cannot  blunder  our  way  to  peace.  We 
cannot  beg  our  way  to  p>eace.  We  can- 
not wish  our  way  to  peace.  We  must 
work  and  pray  our  way  to  peace  if  we 
want  to  have  it. 

The  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
stymie  us  and  cripple  us  and  paralyze  us 
with  respect  to  nuclear  testing  is  another 
massive  move  by  this  evil  force  in  the 
world  to  destroy  us  and  to  destroy  our 
allies  who  are  with  us  in  this  fight  for 
freedom.  Let  them  not  succeed.  Prom 
this  hour  forward  let  us  give  up  all  self- 
deception  and  speak  and  act  like  free 
men  who  know  the  truth  and  are  not 
afraid. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  wake  up. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  he  need  not 
feel  embarrassed  or  deeply  disturbed. 
He  can  come  home  to  the  American 
people  and  to  his  free  friends  in  the 
world.  We  will  receive  him  well.  His 
only  fault  is  that  he  trusted  this  evil 
man  too  much,  but  he  did  so  with  all 
good  intentions  for  our  country. 
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It  has  almost  become  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  for  people  to  talk  about 
freedom  and  patriotism  and  liberty,  and 
about  fighting  and  dying  for  the  things 
that  are  right.  A  man  is  made  to  feel 
like  a  fool  or  knave  when  he  speaks  of 
these  things.  What  must  we  do  to 
awaken  in  our  people  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  freedom?  What  must  we  do  to 
teach  them  not  to  be  frightened  into 
peace  at  any  price? 

That  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  calamity.  Let  us  be  strong  in 
our  faith  in  freedom,  and  brave  in  the 
face  of  threat  and  bring  to  our  side  free 
men  evenrwhere.  Let  us  recall  the  days 
of  our  early  founding,  when  only  a  hand- 
ful of  people  on  a  strip  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  gained  the  respect  of  the  world 
because  these  men  were  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  flght  for  freedom. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  personally  very 
much  thrilled  at  the  sensible,  courageous, 
and  patriotic  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Whenever  in  this  country  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  crisis,  it  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
important  that  voices  such  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  be  heard  to 
summon  the  country  to  a  unified  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  America  is  not 
only  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world 
in  its  armament,  in  its  resources,  and  in 
its  physical  attributes,  but  that  there 
exists  within  us  a  moral  strength  and  a 
pride  in  our  national  history  which  will 
resist  the  sharp  tactics  of  a  bully  and  a 
blusterer,  and  which  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  kind  of  situation  which  has 
developed  today. 

While  I  shall  speak  further  on  this 
subject  later,  in  my  own  time,  at  this  mo- 
ment I  wish  particularly  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
is  never  wanting  in  the  expression  of 
the  kind  of  patriotic  and  forthright 
views  which  make  so  clear  the  attitude 
of  most  Americans.  Truly  this  is  not  a 
time  in  our  country  for  sissies  or  panty- 
wai.sts  or  timid  apologi.sts,  because  the 
need  and  the  circumstances  call  for  uni- 
fied support  of  our  country. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  understands 
this  situation.  He  can  help  us  all  to 
better  understand. 

The  sorrie.'^t  spectacle  of  all.  to  me,  is 
Khrushchev,  of  all  people,  lecturing 
President  Eisenhower  on  morality. 
Certainly  a  new,  all-time  low  has  been 
hit  In  the  world  when  a  man  of  Khru- 
shchev's record,  having  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions on  his  hands  can  lecture  a  man  like 
Dwight  Eisenhower  about  morality. 
Perhaps  this  incident  will  help  to  wake 
up  the  American  people.  Think  of  a 
man  who  ha.s  never  kept  his  word,  who 
i.s  full  of  deceit,  who  has  caused  all  kinds 
of  trouble  in  the  world,  a  bloody  butcher, 
lecturing  a  fine  human  being  like  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  who  every  honest  man 
and  woman  in  the  world  recognizes  to  be 
such,  on  the  subject  of  morality. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Ttie  PRI^SIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following   letters, 
which  wert;  referred  as  indicated : 
Pkovosxs  TBANsm  or  Visskl  bt  Navt  Dc- 

PAHTMEMT    TO    THE    AMUUCAN    LEGION,    Ei,I.S- 

wOETH,  Mich. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Material),  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  t]ie  Department  of  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  vessel  Flamingo 
(MSCX5-11)  to  Jansen-Rlchardson  Poet  No. 
488  Of  the  American  Legion,  Ellsworth.  Mich  ; 
to  tile  Comrilttce  on  Armed  Services 

Report  ov  Progeess  or  Liqotdation  or  Na- 
TION.\L  Dfxensb,  Wa*  a.vd  Rkconveksion 
AcrnvrriES     or     Reconstruction      Finance 

C'JRPOEATI'JN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  p  orsviant  to  law.  on  the  progress 
of  tbe  liquidation  of  the  national  defense, 
war  and  re<"onverslon  activities  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  during  the 
quarter  end«?d  March  31,  1060;  to  the  Com- 
xnlt'tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

AiiE»JD»fi:NT  or  Act  Rei.atino  to  Fort  Hall 
I.NDiAN  Irrigation  Pkoject 

A   letter   from   the    Assistant   Secretary   of 

the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posetl  leglsU.tion  to  supplement  and  amend 
the  act  of  June  30.  1948.  relatmg  to  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Irrigation  project,  and  to 
approve  an  )rder  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Issued  under  the  act  of  June  22.  1936 
(with  accompanying  p-f^persi:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 


Eeport 

A  letter  f: 
OfBce  of   thf 
tranimlttint 
banHruptcy 
encli;d  June 
document  i ; 
Judiciary. 


5N  Business  Transacted  by 
Bankruttct  Courts 

om  the  Director.  Administrative 

US.   Courts.   Washington,  DC. 

pursuant    to    law,    tables    of 

statistics,    for    the    fiscal    year 

30.  1969   (With  an  accompanying 

to     the     Committee     on      the 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  temtxsre 
A  lesolutlon  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  N  Y..  relating  to  the  submission 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a 
peac«  formula  at  next  si:mmlt  conference 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia;  to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign    Relations. 


RESOLUTION  OP  KANSAS  LIVE- 
STOCK COMMISSION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
last  ses.sion  of  the  Kansas  Legi-slature 
additional  funds  were  voted  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  of  brucellosis 
eradication. 

Under  the  new  program  there  will  be 
approximately  50  counties  out  of  the 
105  which  have  been  certified,  or  which 
are  to  the  process  of  being  certified. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Commission  a  resolution  was  adopted 
urging  Congress,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Animal  Disease 
Branch,  to  make  available  additional 
firnd*  to  assist  the  State  in  carrying  out 
this  prograin. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  at  Its  1960  finance  session  has  made 
State  funds  available  for  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program  In  Kansas  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  beginning  .July  1.  1960.  In  the  sum  of 
$382,945.  and  re.approprlated  unused  funds: 
and 

Whereas  the  'Drucellosls  eradication  pro- 
gram In  Kansaj.  has  been  stepped  up  so 
that  there  Is  now  approximately  50  coun- 
ties out  of  the  total  of  105  which  have  been 
certified,  or  wh.ch  are  in  the  process  of 
certification;  and 

Whereas  It  is  th(*  pregent  adrainlstratlv-} 
goal  of  the  office  of  the  livestock  sanitary 
commissioner,  working  In  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  offlruils  In  this  State  to  com- 
plete the  brucellosis  testing  program  in  this 
State  by  the  end  of  fisc.il  year  1962:  Now. 
therefore,   be  U 

Resolved  by  the  Livestock  Comviis^icm  of 
the  State  of  Kansa.^,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  St^ites  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Animal  Disease  Branch, 
make  available  Federal  funds  for  coopera- 
tive brucellosis  eradication  work  In  Kansas 
In  an  amount  comparable  to  the  Kansas 
appropriation,  and  In  an  amount  adequate 
to  meet  t!.e  stepped-up  program,  and  com- 
plete the  State  certiflcatloa  goal  of  1962. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  followin,?  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  McCLETLLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment : 

8.2581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  1, 
1948  (62  Stat.  281),  to  empower  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneriil  Services  to  appoint  non- 
uniformed  specl.il  f>ollcemen  (Rept.  No. 
1351); 

HR  7681  An  act  to  enact  the  provisions 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of  1969  with 
certain  amendments    (Rept    No    1353);   and 

H  R  9983  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  w.ilch  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  traniferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidi- 
aries to  other  Government  departments 
(Rept   No    1352) 

By  Mr.  McCLELJ.AN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  umend- 
ments: 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  head  of  any 
executive  agency  to  reimburse  owiiers  and 
tenants  of  lands  or  Interests  In  land  acquired 
for  projects  or  activities  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion for  their  moving  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept   No   1374) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  700  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mladen 
Carrara.  Tonlna  Carrara,  Ante  Carrsira.  and 
Zvonko  Carrara   (Rept.  No.   1356); 

S.993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos  G. 
Dlavatlnos   (Rept    No.   1357); 

8  2277  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Geo. 
D    Emery  Co    (Rept    No    1358): 

S  2740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Sukkar 
(Rept  No.  1359) ; 

S  2942  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bugene 
8t<;)rme  (Rept.  No.  1360); 

S  3049  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Chun 
8<jon  I  Rept.  No   1361 ) ; 

H  R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Pastor.  Jr.  and  Pe<lro  Pastor  (Rept.  No. 
1364): 


H  R  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johan 
Karel  Chrlstoph  Schllchter  (Rept  No.  1365); 
H.R.  1516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  D. 
Qulntos.  Jaime  Herrandez.  Delfln  Buenca- 
mlno.  Soledad  Gomez.  Nteves  O.  Argonza, 
Felidldad  G  Sarayba.  Carmen  Vda  de  Gomez. 
Perfecta  B  Qunitos  and  Blenvenlda  San 
Agustln  (Rept.  No.  Ic66); 

H  R.  1519  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  idward  Peter  Callas,  a 
minor   (Rept.  No.  13(7); 

H  R.  3253  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
M.'tpyar  (Rept.  No.  13  58); 

HR  3827  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Jan  P. 
Wllczynskl  (Rept    No    1369); 

H  R  4763  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Josette 
A.  M   Stanton  (Rept    No.  1370); 

H  R  8798  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Romeo 
Gasparlnl  (Rept    No.  1371);  and 

H  R.  11190  An  act  Tor  the  relief  of  Cora  V. 
March   (Rept.  No.   13'2). 

By  Mr  EASTLANEi.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3032  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Plsar 
(Rept    No.  1362) 

By  Mr  E.A.STLANE,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  wlta  amendments: 

S  3130  A  bin  for  tse  relief  of  Anne  Marie 
Stehlln  (Rept    No    13<k3);  and 

HR.  1542  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
DA?ata  (Rept    No    K-73). 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN,  Irom  the  C-ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  3366  A  bill  to  dmend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  sections  371  and  3056.  to  provide 
penalties  for  threats  against  the  successors 
to  the  Presidency  anc  to  authorize  their  pro- 
tection by  the  Sec  et  Service  (Rept.  No. 
1354). 

By  Mr  OMAHONEY.  from,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  2744  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  of  design 
patent  No  21.053,  dated  September  22  1881, 
for  a  badge,  grim  ted  to  George  Brown  Goode 
and  assigned  to  -he  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  Amt ricnn  Revolution  (Rept. 
No.  1355). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMJ-flTTEE 

As  in  executive  :;ession, 

Mr  WTI.EY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Lyie  F  Milligan,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  US  m  irshal  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Wisconsn,  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 


BILLS  IN"-RODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   BUSH 

S  3649  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1959,  with  re.'pect  to  .sales  and  u-se 
taxes  Imposed  by  States  on  sales  and  other 
business  activities  In  Interstate  commerce, 
and  authorizing  studies  by  congressional 
committees  of  this  type  of  taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  BrsH  when  he  in- 
troduced tlie  abiive  bi.l.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  lieading.i 

By  Mr  O-MAHONEY: 

S  3550  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  national  poUry 
for  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  patents 
MF>on  Inventions  made  chiefly  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remark?  of  Mr.  O  Mahowxt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr  SCHOEPPEL 
S.  3551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kay  Addis; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
S  3552.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Arsene 
Kavoukdjian     (Arsene    KavookJlan»;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  3553  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  American  claims  arising  out 
of  the  war  with  Italy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr  ENGLE 
S.  3554.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr    CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr    Ran- 

rK>LPH.  Mr  Hartke.  and  Mr  McGtEi  ; 

8.  3555.  A  bill  relating  to  the  training  and 

utlllratlon    of    the    manpower    ref^ources    of 

the  Nation,  and   for  other   purposes;    to  the 

Committee   on  Labor  and   Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  FX3NG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii)  : 
S  3556  A  bill  to  compensate  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  not  having  been  treated  on  the 
basis  of  equality  with  the  other  States  In 
regard  to  payments  made  pursuant  to  titles 
I,  IV,  X.  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr  Pong  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  app>ear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  A.n-derson  i  ; 
S.  3557.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
proTlde  for  accelerated  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  ai>plicatlon  of 
practical  means  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion, from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  wa- 
ter iultable  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  mu- 
nicipal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
xises.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  CX)mmlt- 
toe  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflnlrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texa.s 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  > 


LIMITATION  OF  IMPOSITION  OP 
STATE  USE  TAXES  ON  OUT-OF- 
STATE  CONCERNS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
limit  the  imposition  of  use  taxes  by 
States  on  sales  and  other  busines.s  activi- 
ties in  interstate  commerce,  and  author- 
izins  studies  by  congre.ssiona!  commit- 
tees of  this  type  of  taxation.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
DARio.  of  Connerticuf?  First  Di-strict. 

Mr.  President,  businessmen  and  manu- 
facturers in  my  own  State  of  Connect- 
icut, as  well  as  in  other  States,  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  predicament  in  which 
they  have  been  placed  by  the  U.S  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Scripto, 
Inc..  against  Carson  case,  decided  March 
21.  1960.  This  deciison  would  permit 
any  State  having  a  use-tax  law  to  compel 
an  out-of-state  seller  'at  retail"  to  act 
as  tax  collector  and  file  periodic  tax  re- 
turns, even  though  the  only  connection 
of  the  seller  with  the  taxing  State  is  that 


orders  are  solicited  there  by  an  inde- 
pendent representative  who  acts  for 
other  firms  as  well. 

An  equally  troublesome  situation  has 
existed  for  some  years  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  General 
Trading  Company  case  (322  U.S.  3.^5>, 
which  permits  States  to  impo'=e  the  same 
responsibilities  on  out-of-State  sellers 
who  send  traveling  salesmen  to  solicit 
business  in  the  taxing  State. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  these  two 
decisions  is  that  manufacturers,  large 
and  small,  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  learning  the  details  of  the  sales-  and 
use-tax  laws  of  evciy  State  in  which 
they  do  business,  collecting  use  taxes 
from  their  customers  and  filing  periodic 
tax  returns.  This  imposes  an  impossible 
burden,  particularly  on  small  business, 
and  is  a  serious  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce. 

A  similar  problem  arose  la.st  year  in 
connection  with  State  taxation  of  net 
income  derived  from  interstate  com- 
merce. As  a  result.  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  86-272,  limiting  such  taxa- 
tion and  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Hou^e  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  to  make 
full  studies  leading  to  uniform  standards 
to  be  observed  by  the  States. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
amend  Public  Law  86-272  to  include 
sales  and  use  taxes  within  the  scope  of 
the  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  two 
committees,  and  to  limit  the  imposition 
of  u.se  taxes  by  the  States  on  activities 
in  interstate  commerce.  I  hope  it  will 
receive  prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  ;n  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3549)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  14.  1959,  with  respect  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  imposed  by  States  on  sales 
and  other  business  activities  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  authorizing  studies 
by  congressional  committees  of  this  type 
of  taxation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bush, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  the 
Hou!<e  of  Reprexfntatwes  of  the  United  States 
of  America  jn  Covgreas  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  power  of 
the  States  to  Impose  net  income  taxes  on  In- 
come derived  from  Interstate  commerce,  and 
authorizing  studies  by  cong:resslonal  com- 
mittees of  matters  pertaining  thereto",  ap- 
proved September  14,  1959  (Public  Law  86- 
272 J ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  titles: 

"TTTt*   m SALES    AND    USX   TAX    MINIMUM 

STAND  AKO 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  No  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  shall  have  power  to  impose, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  a  use  tax  assessment  upon  any  pters-jn 
with  respect  to  sales  In  Interstate  commerce 
If  the  only  business  activities  within  such 
State  by  oar  on  behalf  of  such  person  during 
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the  period  for  which  such  assessment  is  im- 
posed were  or  axe  either,  or  both,  of  the 
following; 

■■(1)  the  solicitation  of  orders  by  such 
person,  or  his  representatives,  in  such  State 
for  sales  of  tangible  personal  property,  which 
orders  are  sent  outside  the  State  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  and,  if  approved,  are 
filled  by  shipment  or  delivery  from  a  point 
outside  the  State;  and 

"(2»  the  solicitation  of  orders  by  such 
person,  or  his  representative,  in  such  State 
in  the  name  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  pros- 
pective customer  of  such  person,  if  orders 
by  such  customer  to  such  person  to  enable 
such  customer  to  ftU  orders  resulting  from 
such  solicitation  are  orders  described  in 
paragraph   i 1 i 

■•ib)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  shall 
not  apply  to  the  imposition  of  a  use  tax  as- 
sessment by  any  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  with  respect  to — 

"( li  any  corporation  which  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  such  State;  or 

■■(2)  any  individual  who.  under  the  laws 
of  such  State,  is  domiciled  in,  or  a  resident 
of,  such  State 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (ai.  a  per- 
son shall  not  be  considered  to  have  engaged 
in  business  activities  within  a  State  merely 
by  reason  of  sales  in  such  State,  or  the  so- 
licitation of  orders  for  sales  in  such  State, 
of  tangible  personal  property  on  behalf  of 
such  person  by  one  or  more  Independent 
contractors,  or  by  reason  of  the  maintenance 
of  an  office  in  such  State  by  one  or  more  in- 
dependent contractors  whose  activities  on 
behalf  of  such  person  in  such  State  consi.st 
solely  of  making  sales  or  soliciting  orders 
for  sales,  of  tangible  f>€rsonal  property. 

"(d)    For   purposes  of   this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'Independent  contractor' 
means  a  commission  agent,  broker,  or  other 
independent  contractor  who  is  engaged  in 
selling,  or  soliciting  orders  for  the  sale  of, 
tangible  personal  property  for  more  than  one 
principal  and  who  holds  himself  out  as  such 
in  the  regular  course  of  his  business  activi- 
ties; 

"i2)  the  term  'representative'  does  not 
Include   an   independent   contractor;    and 

"(3 1  the  term  use  tax  assessment'  means 
any  assessment,  fine,  or  penalty  Imposed  or 
levied  under  the  provisions  of  the  retail  sales 
and  use  tax  law  of  any  State  because  of  the 
failure  or  refusal  of  a  seller  either  to;  (A) 
reij;ister  as  a  seller  or  dealer;  (B)  collect  a  use 
tax  from  a  purchaser;  iC)  file  a  use  tax  re- 
turn; or  (D)  remit  the  use  ta.x  to  such  State 
"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  col- 
lection, after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  of  any  use  tax  assessment  which 
was  assessed  on  or  before  such  date  for  a 
period  ending  on  or  before  such  date. 

•Sec  302  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

"TlTTX  IV STUDY  AND  REPORT   BY  CONCRES- 

SlOn.KL    COMMm-EES 

"Sejc  401  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  acting  separately  or  Jointly,  or  both. 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there- 
of, shall  make  full  and  complete  studies  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  imposition  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  by  the  State  on  sales  and 
other  business  activities  which  are  exclusive- 
ly in  furtherance  of  interstate  commerce,  or 
which  are  a  part  of  interstate  commerce,  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  to  Congress 
proposed      legislation      providing      uniform 


standards  to  be  observed  by  the  States  in 
impxising  sales  and  use  taxes  on  such  sales 
and  business  activities. 

"Sec  402.  The  committees  shall  report  to 
theij  respective  Houses  the  results  of  the 
studies  authorized  by  this  title  together  with 
their  proposals  for  legislation  on  or  before 
July  1.  1962   • 


NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  ACQUISI- 
TION AND  DISPOSITION  OP 
PATENTS 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Patents 
I  inta-oduce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  patents 
upon  inventions  made  chiefly  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Though  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  sole  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  legislate  for  the  issuance 
of  patents  and  although  in  the  past  20 
years,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  expended  al- 
most $36  billion  for  scientific  research 
and  development,  some  of  the  agencies 
of  our  Government  have  actually,  with- 
out statutory  authority,  authorized  some 
of  their  employees  to  apply  for  patents 
resulting  from  work  accomplished  by 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  use  of 
facilities  of  the  Government.  Congress 
has  passed  no  general  law  dealing  with 
this  problem,  and  there  is  such  a  diver- 
sity of  policy  among  the  agencies  that 
it  amounts  to  little  less  than  a  .>candal. 

FaT«Pf)SE   or   PATENT    AtTTHORrTY    IS   TO    PROMOTE 
SCIENCE 


J., 


It  should  be  understood  by  all  that  the 
issuance  of  a  patent  by  the  United  States 
to  an  inventor  is  the  grant  of  a  limited 
monopoly,  just  as  a  copyright  is  to  an 
author.  The  authority  extended  to  Con- 
gress by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
wa,>  for  the  promotion  of  'the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  dvis,"  to  use  the 
language  of  our  fundamental  law. 

Knowing  that  they  were  dealing  with 
monopoly  and  that  their  purpose  was  for 
the  general  welfare,  not  for  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  careful  and 
precise  in  the  words  which  they  used  to 
grant  this  power  to  Congress.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  section  8  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution,  section  8  being  the 
section  which  defines  the  legislative 
powers  that  the  Congress  has.  The 
clause  reads  as  follows ; 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
prorrujte  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

BUSINESS  WOULD  USE  PATENTS  TO  PROMOTE 
MONOPOLY 

In  modern  times  various  types  of 
organized  business  have  made  evei-y 
effort  to  convert  the  exclusive  rights  for 
limited  times  to  monopolies  of  greater 
extent  and  more  permanent  life  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  brainy  men  who 
drafted    our    Constitution    of    political 


liberty  and  economic  freedom.  As  a 
consequence,  patent  law  has  become  a 
complex  matter  with  which  few  people, 
and  even  comparatively  few  lawyers,  are 
familiar. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
instead  of  pre.serving  a  method  of  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts  many  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals have  made  attempts  to  use 
patents  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
control  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  in 
the  hands  of  tho.se  who  would  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  hampering  free  enter- 
prise and  promoting  monopolistic  con- 
trol. 

Such  is  the  case  now  In  the  field  of 
Government  research  and  development 
which  is  pursued  by  way  of  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  funds  for  contracts  or 
grants 

LARGE     SUMS    SPENT     DY     GOVERNMENT     AGENCTXS 
ON  RESEARCH 

An  examination  of  the  last  10  years 
reveals  that  five  Government  agencies 
have  each  spent  more  than  $1  billion  on 
scientific  research.  In  every  case  this 
money  has  been  appropriated  in  order 
that  the  United  States  would  have  the 
advantage  of  publicly  subsidized  re- 
search in  the  field  of  science  so  that  it 
might  more  effectively  defend  its  peo- 
ple. These  agencies  in  the  order  of  their 
approximate  expenditures  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Air  Force.  $11  billion;  the 
Navy,  $7  billion;  the  Army,  $5  billion:  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  S2  billion; 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  $1  billion. 

CRK.\TEST    BENEFIT    GOES    TO     CONTmACTORS     AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Several  other  agencies  are  involved  in 
these  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, as  well  as  financial  grants  to  non- 
Government  institutions  to  engage  in 
scientific  study  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare,  for  it  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  this  Nation  Is  deeply  in- 
volved in  an  international  arms  race.  In 
the  cases  of  only  two  agencies,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
has  the  Congress  by  law  specified  that 
title  to  the  Inventions  discovered  by  rea- 
son of  the  subsidized  programs  should 
remain  in  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  freely  made  available  to  the 
public,  by  dedication  or  by  Government 
ownership  of  patent  titles,  most  of  the 
inventions  produced  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
inventions  produced  by  the  $23  billion 
spent  by  the  three  Armed  Forces  have 
been  privately  patented  with  the  Govern- 
ment receiving  only  a  royalty-free  li- 
cense to  use  them  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. 

This  was  not  done  by  law,  but  by  con- 
tract, and  the  provision  for  a  royalty- 
free  license  to  the  Government  under  the 
contracts  is  only  a  device  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  contractors  and  their 
employees  were  somehow  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  patents. 

Under  our  theory  of  a  free  enterprise 
system  a  royalty-free  license  to  the  Gov- 
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ernment  is  of  no  purp>ose,  for  it  means 
Uiat  the  Government  would  use  the 
patents  for  industry,  trade,  and  com- 
merce In  competition  with  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  the  objective  of 
our  system  to  have  the  Government  in 
competition  with  its  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  devised  for 
the  contracts  the  real  beneficiaries  of 
Uie  patents  are  not  the  people,  not  the 
Government,  but  the  contractors  and 
their  employees,  who  are  thus  able  to 
exclude  small  business  enterprises  com- 
pletely from  the  field  of  science  entered 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

«T*TUT«  IS  INADEQUATE 

One  rea.son  for  what  thus  appears  to 
be  a  shocking  failure  of  the  Government 
to  pro'vide  adequate  patent  protection 
for  its  people.  Itself,  and  the  fundamental 
system  of  free  competition  to  which  we 
are  devoted  appears  to  be  the  failure 
of  C^ngress  to  have  been  specific  about 
the  disposition  of  patent  rights  when  it 
pas.sed  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  in  1950.  Congress  enacted  that  law 
to  promote  basic  scientific  research,  be- 
cause it  recognized  that  there  was  no 
agency  in  existence  to  see  that  the  re- 
search needed  for  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  was  carried  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  maximum  Ijeneflts  to 
the  people.  The  weakness  of  this  statute 
resides  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  only 
that  scientific  research  contracts  should 
contain  provisions  covering  the  disposi- 
tion of  invention  "in  a  manner  calculat- 
ed to  protect  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  Individual  or  organization 
with  which  the  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement is  executed"  <.":ec.  12(a'  ) .  No 
attempt  was  made  in  the  statute  to  define 
such  equities,  clearly  a  statutory  power 

That  the  Congress  had  no  real  intent 
of  delegating  away  its  legislative  power 
was  indicated  by  section  3(8' (c>  which 
provides  for  an  annual  report  by  the 
Foundation  giving  to  the  Congress  "in- 
formation as  to  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
position by  the  Foundation  of  any  pat- 
ents and  patent  rights."  Despite  this 
clause,  the  Foundation  has  never  ac- 
quired any  p>atents  at  all. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  Congress 
later  in  tl.e  enactment  of  the  Space  Act 
and  in  the  extension  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  patent  policy  in  1957 
has  .specifically  declared  that  title  should 
be  taken  by  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  in  the  circum- 
stances that  the  Congress  should  now 
miike  an  opportunity  to  resolve  this 
dilemma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3550)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
position of  patents  upon  inventioris  made 
chiefiy  through  tlie  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds,  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Mahonkt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MANPOWER  ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presklent.  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  proceed  for  a  total  of  8 
minutes,  despite  the  limitation  of  time 
applicable  to  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDE^rr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  1,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  H.^btke),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyomin^g  IMr.  McGnl,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  we  have  entitled  the  "Man- 
power Act  of  1960  " 

This  bill  carries  out  another  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  SF>ecial  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems,  on  which  my  three  co- 
sponsors  and  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve. 

Our  committee  concluded  that — 

The  Federal  Government  should  main- 
tain a  continuing  concern  for  the  Nation's 
overall  manpower  rerources.  requirements. 
and  utilization,  including  the  problem  ol 
underemployment  Both  the  legislative  and 
exwrutive  branches  should  be  concerned 
with  prospective  nianf>ower  dislocations  re- 
sulting from  automation  and  technological 
change  and  with  the  manpower  needs  which 
must  be  determined  as  a  basis  for  training 
and  counseling  programs. 

The  committee  recommended  that  a 
permanent  subcommittee  be  established 
within  the  appropriate  Senate  commit- 
tee to  concern  itself  with  manpower  re- 
sources, requirements,  and  utilization. 
and  that  either  a  new  or  an  existing 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  be 
charged  with  corresponding  responsi- 
bihty. 

Tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  respected  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr  Hill  1 .  has  taken  steps  to  cre- 
ate the  subcommittee  which  we  recom- 
mended. He  has  designated  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1  to  be  the  chairman,  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  among  the  members, 
along  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara].  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PROUTYi.  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  BrunsdaleI. 

This  bill  would  carry  out  the  other 
half  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Unempioj-ment  Prob- 
lems, by  establishing  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Man- 
power Advisers. 

This  measure  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  Emploj-ment  Act  of  1946  and  estab- 
lishes a  corresponding  mechanism. 

It  declares  a  policy  that — 

It  is  the  continuing  responslbUlty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  programs  for  the  ade- 
quate training  and  useful  utilization  of  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  NaUon  in  punrult 
of    our   national    goals. 

It  calls  for  an  annual  manpower  re- 
port of  the  President.  The  Council  of 
Manpower  Advisers  would  assist  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 


port, as  the  Council  o:'  EJconomic  Advis- 
ers assists  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
economic  report.  On  a  continuing 
basis,  the  Council  would  conduct  studies, 
appraise  Government  programs,  and 
niake  such  other  repwrts  and  recommen- 
dations as  the  Council  or  the  President 
might  consider  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  served 
on  the  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  of  manpower 
wastage  in  the  United  States. 

The  waste  which  we  observed  is  of  two 
kinds: 

Fii-st.  far  too  many  people — 3.660.000 
at  last  count — are  doing  nothing  at  all. 
This  is  the  problem  of  unemploj-ment. 

Second,  far  too  many  people  are  domg 
far  less  than  they  are  capable  of  doing. 
This  is  the  problem  of  underemploj-ment 
and  of  undertraining  and  undereduca- 
tion. 

And  to  these  I  would  add  a  third  kind 
of  waste ;  Too  many  people  are  doing  the 
WTong  things,  when  ■viewed  from  the 
standpomt  of  our  national  goals. 

The  tragedy  of  this  immense  wa^te 
becomes  clear  when  we  consider  our 
policies  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  bloc  as  a 
whole. 

In  Communist  countries,  unemploy- 
ment is  not  tolerated. 

In  those  countries,  capable  students 
are  kept  in  school  and  i>aid  handsome 
stipends  to  continue  in  sf>ecialized  and 
professional  education  to  the  limits  of 
their  capabilities. 

In  those  countries,  manpower  is  as- 
signed to  whatever  jobs  are  considered 
most  valuable  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  that  we  in  this 
country  use  the  Soviet  methods  of  com- 
pulsion. Indeed,  I  would  oppose  any 
suggestion  to  that  end.  But  I  wonder 
whether  we  do  not  have  to  find  ways  of 
achieving,  through  various  voluntary 
methods  of  inducement,  guidance,  and 
counseling  the  same  ends  which  the 
Soviet  Union  achieves  through  compul- 
sion. 

I  wonder  whether  we  can  compete 
with  a  mobiUzed  and  dedicated  Commu- 
nist opponent  when  we  permit  our  basic 
resource — the  brains,  skills,  and  talents 
of  our  men  and  women — to  be  only  partly 
utilized  and  often  in  the  wrong  places 
in  terms  of  our  national  objective. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  on  the 
special  committee  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  take  a 
hard  and  continuing  look  at  the  waste 
and  misutilization  of  manpower  re- 
sources. To  express  it  more  positively, 
it  is  time  to  take  a  hard  and  continuing 
look  at  how  we  can  train,  develop,  and 
utilize  the  manpower  resources  of  our 
Nation  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  our  free  society 
and  discharge  our  responsibilities  for 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

The  problem,  as  I  have  expressed  it 
before,  is  nothing  less  than  the  problem 
of  staffing  freedom.    We  are  trying  now 
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to  staff  freedom  without  benefit  of  a  na- 
tional personnel  policy,  a  national  per- 
sonnel plan,  or  even  a  national  person- 
nel agency. 

This  bill  would  create  such  an  agency. 
The  Council  of  Manpower  Advisers  would 
look  Into  the  future  and  project  the 
needs  of  our  country  for  manpower  at  all 
levels.  It  would  concern  itself  with  the 
shortages  or  prospective  shortages  of 
highly  trained  people,  such  as  teachers, 
doctors,  natural  and  social  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  persons  trained  to  represent 
our  country  in  working  with  other  peo- 
ples abroad.  It  would  also  concern  itself 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  sub- 
professional  and  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers. 

It  would  consider  whether  the  Induce- 
ment for  men  and  women  to  go  into  fields 
where  they  are  needed  are  insufficient, 
and.  if  they  are  insufficient,  what  might 
be  done  about  it.  It  would  concern  itself 
with  the  ability  of  our  training  and  edu- 
cational institutions  to  prepare  the 
number  and  kinds  of  people  which  the 
projections  show  will  be  required.  It 
would  review  our  guidance,  counseling, 
and  placement  services,  including  those 
of  our  schools  and  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service. 

It  would  concern  itself  with  the  mani- 
fold   barriers   that    prevent   so   large    a 
share  of  our  young  men  and  women  from 
continuing  in  school  until  they  have  de- 
veloped   their    potential    skills,    talents, 
and  abilities  to  the  full,  and  what  might 
be  done  to  remove  those  barriers.    In  our 
hearing.s  in  many  parts  of  the  country-, 
our   special    committee   was   much    im- 
pressed with  the  number  of  people — par- 
ticularly  young   people — who  were  idle 
and  looking  for  work,  at  the  same  time 
that   jobs    in    those   same   communities 
needed  to  be  filled.    But  the  youn«  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  school  dropouts,  did 
not  have  the  training  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  fill  the  jobs  that  were  available. 
Much   of   our   unemployment   is   thus 
the  consequence  of  a  lack  of  matching 
up  of  the  skills  of  the  persons  who  are 
available  with  the  skills  required  by  the 
jobs  to  be  filled.     It  seemed  clear  to  us 
that  vocational,  specialized,  and  profes- 
sional training  of  all  kinds  must  be  bet- 
ter planned,  based  on  the  best  available 
knowledge  of  job  requirements  now  and 
In  the  future.     This  problem  is  height- 
ened by  the  headlong  pace  of  techno- 
logical change  and  automation,  which 
displace  and  dislocate  workers  and  create 
new  requirements 

A  related  problem  is  the  failure  to 
utilize  fully  the  skills  and  talents  of  older 
workers,  of  women,  and  of  minority 
groups  because  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination against  the  members  of 
these  groups. 

The  bill  specifically  directs  the  new 
Council  to  coordinate  its  activities  with 
those  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers in  order  to  promote  maximum 
employment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  dero- 
gate the  excellent  work  being  done  on 
specific  aspects  of  the  manpower  prob- 


lem within  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
the  absence  of  concern  for  this  problem 
at  the  highest  levels  of  policymaking 
renders  the  experts  and  their  work  far 
less  effective  than  they  should  be.  The 
Council  of  Manpower  Advisers  and  the 
annual  Manpower  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  focus  attention  on  manpower 
problems  and  lead  to  the  development  of 
recommendations  for  action  that  the 
Congress  does  not  now  receive. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  hearings 
can  be  held  on  this  bill  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  illuminate  this  problem  further  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  section- 
by-section  summary  of  the  bill  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section summary-  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3555)  relating  to  the  train- 
inf  and  utilization  of  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  introduced  by  Mr  Cl.-krk  '  for  him- 
self. Mr  Randolph.  Mr  Hartke,  and  Mr 
McGeei.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
titje.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

The  section-by-.section  summaiy  pre- 
sented by  Mr   Clark  is  as  follows: 
Si-MMvRT  or  M.^.NPowER  Act  or  1960 

Section  I  is  the  short  title  of  the  bill 

Section  2  Is  a  declaration  of  policy  that 
It  Is  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Pe<leral  Gcvernment  to  assist  In  development 
of  policies  and  programs  for  the  adequate 
training  a:id  useful  utilization  of  the  man- 
power resources  of  the  Nation  In  pursuit  of 
our  nation. il  goals. 

Section  3  establishes  a  Manpower  Report 
of  the  President.  The  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted within  60  days  after  the  be^jinnlng  of 
eaoh  regular  session  of  the  Congress  and 
shall  set  forth — 

Anticipated  future  requirements  for  vari- 
ous occupational  groups  and  categories  of 
trained  manpower; 

An  analysis  of  current  manpower  resources 
and  utilization,  with  special  emphasis  on 
unemployment  and  shortages  of  trained  per- 

Techniques  used  by  employers  and  by  la- 
bor for  tran.iltion  of  employees  from  obsolete 
Jobe.  upgrading  of  the  work  force,  and  other 
matters:  anl 

Becom mended  policies  and  programs  for 
the  more  effective  training  and  utilization  of 
manpower  resources  In  the  light  of  projected 
requirements. 

Section  4  established  a  Council  of  Man- 
power Advisers  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Council  will  consist  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
conflrmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Council,  with 
the  assistance  of  specialists  Including  repre- 
sentatives from  education,  labor.  Industry, 
ajid  the  general  public,  shall  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  President  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Manpower  Report  and  naalce  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  the 
policy  set  forth  In  this  act.  It  will  conduct 
studlee.  app.-alse  Government  programs,  and 
maHo  such  other  nports  In  the  field  of  man- 
power and  advise  the  President  as  may  be 
xvecMsary. 


COMPENSATION  TO  STATE  OP  HA- 
WAII. RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
TITLES  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Long  )  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  equalize  Hawaii's  treatment 
under  titles  I.  rv.  X,  and  Xrv  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  which  provide  respec- 
tively for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

My  bill  would  compensate  the  State 
of  Hawaii  for  sums  she  should  have  re- 
ceived over  what  she  has  received  since 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1958  were  enacted  Prior  to  that  time 
all  of  the  States  and  Territories  received 
funds  on  the  same  basis  under  the  public 
assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Federal  Government  paid 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $30— $24— and 
matched  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis  for 
payments  over  that  amount  up  to  a  com- 
bined Federal-State  maximum  of  $65. 

The  1958  amendments,  however,  intro- 
duced a  new  concept  into  these  titles  by 
providing  increased  funds  for  those 
States  with  average  per  capita  incomes 
lower  than  the  national  average.  Under 
the  formula  adopted  at  that  time  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to  pay 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $30  but  above  this 
base  a  higher  amount  Is  paid  to  States 
whose  per  capita  Income  Is  below  the 
national  average  while  the  50  percent 
matching  is  continued  for  those  States 
whose  per  capita  income  is  equal  to  or 
above  the  national  average. 

The  1958  amendments  provided  that 
Hawaii  should  also  continue  to  receive 
only  the  50  percent  matching  rather 
than  come  under  the  per  capita  income 
provision.  This  legislative  flat  was 
clearly  unfair  to  Hawaii.  Not  only  did 
Hawaii  have  per  capita  income  figures 
fully  as  adequate  and  reliable  as  those 
of  the  various  States,  but  these  figures 
were  used  in  the  same  1958  amendments 
In  connection  with  the  child  welfare  pro- 
gram. These  figures  have  also  been 
used  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  since  1956  to  de- 
termine Hawaii  s  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Amendments  Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  inequity.  Hawaii  has 
lost  approxim.itely  $20,000  per  month 
since  October  1958,  for  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $360,000  up  to  March  31. 
1960  Although  this  sum  is  not  large,  it 
is  an  important  and  substantial  matter 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  bill  call;;  for  an  appropriation  of 
the  amount  Hawaii  would  have  received 
had  it  been  given  equitable  treatment. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  Is 
precedent  for  reimbursing  Hawaii  when 
it  has  been  treated  in  such  manner: 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Road 
Act  approved  July  II.  1916—39  Stat. 
355 — were  extended  to  Hawaii  by  an  act 
of  Congress— 43  Stat.  17— approved 
March  10,  1924,  and  Hawaii  received  its 
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initial  Federal-aid  highway  allocation  of 
$365,625  for  the  1925  fiscal  year.  The 
Congress  by  an  act  approved  February 
23  1931 — 46  Stat.  1415 — appropriated 
$880,000  for  Federal-aid  highways  In 
Hawaii  which  was  the  amount  Hawaii 
would  have  received  from  1917  to  1925 
if  it  had  been  included  in  the  original 
act. 

I  urge  that  early  consideration  be 
given  this  measure  so  that  payment  may 
be  made  to  Hawaii  to  correct  the  in- 
equity resulting  from  the  1958  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3556  •  to  compensate  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  not  having  been 
treated  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  the 
other  States  In  regard  to  payments  made 
pursuant  to  titles  I.  IV.  X,  and  XTV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  Introduced  by- 
Mr.  FoNG  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii*,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    SUPPLY- 
TOM  ORBOW 


-TODAY    A>fD 


EXPANSION     AND     EXTENSION     OF 

SALINE        WATER        CONVERSION 

PROGRAM 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  1975  Americ:i  will  face  a  severe 
and  possibly  dlsastroLS  shortage  of  water 
unless  we  take  steps  now  to  avoid  it. 

ThLs  is  a  cruel  fact,  Mr.  President,  and 
it  concerns  not  only  iirid  sections  of  our 
country  where  water  shortages  occur 
daily,  but  also  the  traditionally  water- 
rich  regioris  where  spot  shortages  are 
appearing.  Our  water  problem  is  not 
regional.    It  Is  nationwide. 

We  have  the  resojrces  to  meet  this 
problem,  in  the  sea  water  around  us  and 
in  the  underground  r«^servolrs  of  brack- 
ish water  beneath  us,  but  our  present 
efforts  to  convert  these  vast  reservoirs 
of  saline  water  into  i.sable  form  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  th(!  national  demand 
for  water  in  the  decades  ahead.  These 
efforts,  though  they  have  made  progress. 
are  small  compared  to  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties standing  in  the  way  of  economi- 
cal saline  conversion.  These  difBculties 
give  no  promise  of  any  dramatic  break- 
throughs. Rather,  they  require  sus- 
tained re.search  and  development  on  a 
great  number  of  engineering  questions 
so  that,  as  we  find  answers,  we  may 
gradually  reduce  the  cost  of  conversion. 

We  are  In  a  race  against  time.  For 
the  sake  of  our  homes,  our  cities  and 
towns,  our  Industry  and  agriculture,  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  for  an  accel-^rated  program  of 
research  and  development  to  find  eco- 
nomical means  of  converting  saline  wa- 
ter. The  bill  will  remove  present  re- 
strictions of  time  and  money  on  saline 
development  and  will  offer  loans  to  com- 
munities wishing  to  build  developmental 
conversion  plants.  I  believe  it  will  put 
us  in  a  position  to  meet  our  coming  water 
crisis. 


The  dimensions  of  this  crisis,  as  they 
can  be  seen  today  and  reasonably  esti- 
mated for  the  future,  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. Here  are  some  statistics  which 
Indicate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  for 
our  entire  Nation: 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  rep>orts 
that  the  total  national  supply  of  readily 
available  water  Is  about  515  billion  gal- 
lons daily.  With  our  current  population 
of  about  180  million,  our  daily  water  re- 
quirements are  about  312  billion  gallons, 
or  about  60  percent  of  the  available  sup- 
ply. And  already  severe  shortages  face 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

By  1975.  however,  our  population  will 
reach  235  million  and  our  daily  water 
requirements  will  be  453  billion  gallons. 
Since  there  is  no  rea.son  to  expect  that 
we  will  have  expanded  our  natural  sup- 
ply of  water  much  above  the  present  515 
billion  gallons,  we  will  then  be  using 
nearly  90  percent  of  our  available  .supply. 
Since  we  have  shortages  today  when  we 
use  only  60  percent  of  the  supply,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  severity  of 
the  shortages  which  will  confront  us 
when  we  consume  90  percent. 

As  an  Indication  of  how  water  use 
grows,  U.S.  daily  water  con.sumption  in 
1900  was  an  estimated  40  billion  gallons. 
By  1940,  it  had  grown  to  135  billion  gal- 
lons; today  it  is  312  billion. 

Population  growth  is  only  one  reason 
for  the  steep  increase  in  our  water  con- 
.sumption. Our  rapid  industrial  growth 
and  the  Increasingly  complex  production 
techniques  that  accompany  it  call  for 
progressively  more  water.  Today,  in- 
dustry uses  40  percent  of  all  the  water 
we  consume  and  this  proportion  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Consider  this:  It  takes  60.000  gallons 
of  water  to  make  a  ton  of  steel;  240.000 
gallons  to  make  a  ton  of  newsprint  or  a 
ton  of  acetate,  and  660.000  gallons  to 
make  a  ton  of  synthetic  rubber.  All 
major  industries  are  heavy  users  of  wa- 
t^r;  they  expand  only  where  local  water 
supplies  can  support  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  not  look  into 
the  future  for  signs  of  water  shortage; 
the  distress  fiags  are  flying  In  many  com- 
munities across  the  Nation  today.  Ac- 
cording to  Geological  Survey,  there  are 
1.000  communities  in  47  States  which 
were  forced  by  shortages  to  restrict  water 
use  in  1957.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas 
that  year,  residents  of  Dallas  lined  up  to 
buy  water  at  50  cents  a  gallon — double 
the  price  of  gasoline. 

In  some  gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  States, 
overtaxed  and  underground  reservoirs 
and  streams  have  been  depleted  to  the 
extent  that  contaminating  salt  water  is 
seeping  in  with  harsh  consequences  for 
the  communities  Involved. 

As  a  result  of  actual  or  prospective 
situations  of  this  sort,  many  communi- 
ties have  put  in  requests  for  experimental 
sahne  conversion  plants  provided  under 
Public  Law  85-883.  More  than  200  com- 
munities offered  building  sites  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water— although  this  act 
provided  only  $10  miUlon  to  build 
plants — and  this  ntmiber  included  many 


in  the  East.  Official  interest  was  shown 
by  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida — in- 
deed by  every  State  on  the  coastal 
perimeter  of  the  United  States. 

Complicating  the  problem  of  local 
water  supplies  is  the  fact  that  many  mu- 
nicipal water  plants  were  built  20,  40,  or 
even  more  years  ago.  They  tapped  the 
most  readily  available  and  cheapest 
water  sources,  and  now  these  communi- 
ties are  finding  that  it  is  too  expensive 
to  go  further  afield  to  get  new  fresh 
water  supplies.  Califomians  will  soon  be 
asked  to  approve  a  $1.75  billion  bond 
issue  so  that  water  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia can  be  brought  from  the  north  400 
miles  away,  across  a  4,000-foot  mountain 
range. 

A  special  master  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  just  handed  down  a  decision  con- 
cerning the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River.  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  were  all 
eager  to  use  this  water.  A  shrinking 
supply,  coupled  with  increasing  demand 
for  water,  led  to  the  competition  between 
the  States  for  its  use,  according  to  the 
Court's  master. 

It  is  plain  that  the  water  crisis  Is  al- 
ready widespread  and  severe  in  some 
areas.  It  is  also  plain  that  this  crisis 
can  only  get  worse  unless  we  act. 

THE    AVAILABILmr    OF    SALINE    WATE» 

We  can.  of  course,  conserve  water  in 
many  ways  and  I  urge  that  we  do  it.  We 
can  save  water  with  new  dams  and  reser- 
voirs, by  improving  pollution  control,  by 
better  industrial  reuse  of  water,  and 
sewage  disposal.  We  can  do  all  these 
things,  but  they  can  only  make  our  avail- 
able natural  water  supply  go  a  little 
further;  they  cannot  Increase  that 
supply. 

To  do  this,  we  must  turn  to  our  inex- 
haustible sources  of  saline  water.  We 
are  well  situated  to  do  so:  55  percent  of 
our  population,  and  65  percent  of  our  in- 
dustry, are  in  States  bordering  the  ocean. 
Some  of  our  States  literally  float  on  sub- 
merged salt  water  seas;  others  have  ex- 
tensive underground  deposits  of  brackish 
water.  The  water  is  there;  it  is  up  to 
us  to  find  ways  to  tap  it  in  time. 

CONGRESSIONAL    BACKGROUND 

The  problems  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Mr.  President,  are  not  new  to  Congress. 
The  Senate  just  last  year  appointed  a 
select  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr]  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources and  find  ways  to  conserve  and 
develop  them.  This  committee  has  been 
hard  at  work,  and  I  am  told  we  will  have 
its  report  next  year. 

The  history  of  congressional  interest 
in  saline  conversion  goes  back  at  lea.st 
to  1952,  when  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman,  authorized  a  10- 
year  research  program  to  search  for  eco- 
nomical conversion  methods.  This  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  in  the  Department  of  Interior, 
but  with  an  average  annual  budget  of 
less  than  $1  million. 
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Again.  In  1958,  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  at  least  five  saline 
conversion  plants  over  a  7-year  period, 
but  with  a  total  program  cost  of  no  more 
than  $10  million.  Construction  is  due 
to  start  soon  on  three  plants,  and  design 
is  under  way  mi  two  more. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  two  temporary 
programs,  for  all  they  have  ac- 
complished, are  too  small  and  ham- 
stning  by  legislative  restrictions  to  meet 
the  growing  water  crisis  our  Nation 
faces.  It  is  senseless  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  temporary,  due  to  end 
before  they  have  found  concrete  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  face  us. 

Considering  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams, I  think  the  OfBce  of  Saline  Water 
has  done  an  admirable  job  with  the 
faciUties  and  funds  at  its  disposaL 

The  OflBce  operates  through  research 
grants  to  public  and  private  institutions. 
as  well  as  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  it  has  never  had  its 
own  laboratory  or  test  facilities,  and  its 
small  technical  staff  is  confined  to  di- 
recting and  coordinating  the  activities  it 
contracts  for. 

Furthermore,  its  research  work  has 
been  restricted  as  more  conversion  pilot 
plants  have  gone  into  operation — the 
OSW  now  has  11  of  these  working — and 
research  work  will  likely  be  cut  back 
further  as  more  funds  are  needed  to 
run  pilot  plants.  In  fiscal  1960.  the 
Office  is  operating  on  a  budget  of  $1,- 
755.000.  plus  $1,850,000  for  plant  con- 
struction. For  fiscal  1961,  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  SI. 355,000.  plus 
$2,040,000  for  demonstration  plant  con- 
struction. 

These  amounts  are  most  inadequate 
for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  do  the 
Job  It  must  do — and  which  we  so  desper- 
ately need  to  have  done. 

PROGRESS    SO    r.\R.     DTFFICII.TIES   AHEAD 

In  the  nearly  8  years  since  we  estab- 
lished a  research  program  to  find  cheap 
ways  to  convert  saline  water,  we  have 
turned  up  much  promise  of  succeeding. 
But  it  is  clear  that  we  must  broaden 
and  strengthen  our  efforts. 

Already,  the  cost  of  converting  saline 
water  has  come  down  sharply.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  cheapest  we  could  make 
usable  water  from  sea  water  was  about 
S4  a  thousand  gallons.  Now,  some 
plants  can  do  the  job  for  $1.75  a  thou- 
sand, and  a  plant  under  construction  in 
Freeport.  Tex.,  is  expected  to  cut  this 
even  more,  to  $1  a  thousand. 

But  this  is  not  enough  when  you  con- 
sider that  most  municipal  water  in  the 
United  States  costs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  in- 
telligent research  will  bring  costs  down 
to  an  economical  point.  Indeed,  al- 
ready it  is  cheaper  for  some  commu- 
nities to  convert  water. 

Coalinga.  Calif.,  for  example,  was 
hauling  in  water  at  a  cost  of  $9.35  per 
thousand  gallons.  Now,  residents  are 
drinking  fresh  converted  water  which 
costs  $1  45  per  thousand. 

But  scientists  and  technicians  tell  me 
there  is  still  no  assurance  that  they  have 
even  hit  on  the  proper  way  to  convert 
salt  water  economically. 


Research  currently  centers  around 
five  main  areas.    They  are: 

First.  Distillation — an  age-old  process 
brought  up  to  date.  Great  cost-cutting 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  heat  and  scale  and  corrosion  con- 
trol. 

Second,  dolar  distillation — using  heat 
from  the  sun. 

Third.  Membrane  conversion — using  a 
combination  of  thin  membranes  and 
electric  currents  to  screen  out  dissolved 
salt«. 

Fourth.  Freezing — an  experimental 
method.  Frozen  water  crystals  separate 
themselves  from  salt  crystals,  and  re- 
searchers are  trying  to  find  ways  to  re- 
move the  Siilt  from  the  ice. 

Fifth.  Other  chemical  and  electrical 
methods — using  gas  hydrates,  controlled 
absorption,  and  other  experimental 
means. 

Researchers  feel  there  is  little  chance 
of  »  revolutionary  advance  in  saline 
water  convarsiorL  Instead,  they  believe 
thaC  only  continuous  and  more  intensive 
research  can  bring  the  answer  to  a  host 
of  engineering  questions.  These  ques- 
tions are  minor  in  themselves  but,  if 
solved,  the/  can  produce  gradual  cost 
reductions  with  the  cumulative  effect  of 
a  major  breakthrough. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  crucial 
point  in  the  development  of  saline  con- 
version. We  must  remove  the  present 
restricted  limits  of  time  and  finances 
from  the  program  and  establi-sh  it  as  a 
continuing  project  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propnatiors.  We  must  begin  also  to 
translate  research  program.s  into  operat- 
ing plants.  I  have  included  this  provi- 
sion under  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  au- 
thorizes los  ns  to  communities  and  other 
public  bodies  to  build  saline  convension 
plants  and  to  have  one-quarter  of  their 
loans  canceled  if  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  uses  these  facilities  for  research 
and  demonstration  of  conversion  proc- 
esses. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  similar  to  bills 
whiah  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representatives  Aspinall. 
Rhodes.  S.\"5  lor,  W.^inwright.  Udall.  and 
Wilson  an  1  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Allott,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Sena- 
tors Case  oi  South  Dakota.  Chavez.  Ku- 
CHEi,.  Engei.  Goldwater,  Fong,  and  Long 
of  Hawaii. 

SUMMARY    or    BUX 

Hare  is  a  .=;ummary  of  what  this  bill 
calls  for: 

First,  research.  Funds  available  to 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for  research 
contracts  a.'eraged  only  $36,000  a  year 
from  1953  to  1958.  This  is  insufficient. 
Research  should  be  stepped  up  on  small 
conversion  units,  on  extraction  and  use 
of  byproducts,  on  the  nature  of  heat  ex- 
changers and  compressors,  the  use  of 
atomic  enen:y,  and  many  other  technical 
problems.  Lfnallocated  funds  should  also 
be  available  to  take  advantage  of  new 
ideas  that  come  along  from  sources  out- 
side the  Government.  We  should  have 
$2  million  available  for  this  whole  area 
of  general  and  fundamental  research  in 
fiscal  1961. 


Second,  process  development.  Proc- 
esses resulting  from  research  must  be 
tested  in  large-scale  pilot  plants  to  be 
demonstrated  on  a  practical  scale.  Pilot 
plants  are  exp<?nslve.  but  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  liad  an  average  of  only 
$200,000  a  year  available  for  their  con- 
struction from  1953  to  1958.  A  reason- 
able figure  for  process  development  in 
fiscal  1961  would  be  $2.6  million. 

Third,  demonstration  plants.  The  test 
methods  proven  to  have  potential  in  pilot 
plants  need  to  be  tested  full  scale.  Often 
'bugs"  are  discovered  in  full-scale  plants 
which  did  not  show  up  in  pilot  plants, 
and  they  serve  as  practical  training 
grounds  for  operating  converters. 

Most  techmcians  and  scientists  agree 
that  the  five  plants  being  built  under  the 
1958  law  will  be  only  a  start,  since  vary- 
ing conditions  in  dillerent  sections  of  the 
country  require  different  processes.  The 
use  of  gas  hydrates  in  conversion,  for 
example,  is  rapidly  nearing  the  stage  of 
development  where  it  will  be  ready  for 
demonstration.  Of  the  five  plants  in  the 
works,  none  use  this  process. 

The  entire  demonstration  program 
could  be  speeded  greatly  by  appropriat- 
ing for  fiscal  1961  the  rest  of  the  orig- 
inal authorization  of  $10  million,  or 
$8,150,000. 

Fourth,  a  test  site  aind  laboratory.  The 
entire  program  of  saline  conversion  re- 
search has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
a  central  te.st  site  and  laboratory.  The 
Office  of  Saline  Water  does  not  even 
have  a  central  staff.  Right  now,  OSW 
research  is  carried  on  at  widely  dl.si>ersed 
places  under  un.sati.'^factory  conditions. 
What's  more,  the  entire  OSW  staff  num- 
bers just  25.  only  10  of  whom  are  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  direct  and  co- 
ordinate research  by  the  Government 
and  private  contractors. 

A  central  laboratory,  located  near  both 
.sea  and  bracki.sh  water,  would  give  the 
program  a  good  boost.  It  would  not  re- 
duce the  number  of  contracts  for  outside 
research,  but  rather  would  likely  in- 
crease private  work  becau.se  of  more  re- 
search ideas  which  would  come  up. 

Fifth,  coordination  of  research  at 
home  and  abroad.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  scientific  interest  in  saline  conversion 
in  other  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  OSW  would  profit  if  it  could 
keep  up  with  this  work  by  having  avail- 
able both  domet^tic  and  foreign  .scientific 
literature  and  iiwuing  its  own  periodical 
information;  by  inspecting  conversion 
.sites  at  home  and  abroad;  by  taking  part 
in  conferences  relating  to  saline  conver- 
sion, and  by  correlating  all  this  informa- 
tion for  easy  use. 

About  $500,000  a  year  would  provide 
for  this. 

Sixth,  economic  studies.  One  of  the 
greatest  unknowns  about  saline  conver- 
sion is  its  cost.  Without  accuiate  cost 
studies,  communities  cannot  intelli- 
gently decide  whether  they  should  in- 
stall saline  conversion  facilities,  and  as 
current  water  supplies  diminish,  this 
factor  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant. 

Continuous  (>conomlc  studies  and 
water  market  surveys  could  be  made  for 
about  $500,000  a  year. 


The  second  part  o)  the  bill  contains 
the  important  provisun  for  aiding  con- 
struction of  conversion  plants.  Right 
now.  conmiercial  conversion  of  sahne 
water  would  probably  be  cheaper  for 
many  communities  th  ix\  obtaining  water 
from  natural  sources  But  these  com- 
munities understandably  hesitate  to  put 
money  into  plants  which  may.  in  later 
years,  turn  out  to  b«  high-cost  opera- 
lions 

Federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of 
loans,  is  necessary  tc  bridge  for  a  few 
years  the  gap  between  experimental 
plant  operation  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  conversion  planus  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  also  hep  get  new  plants 
built  and  operating,  and  would  add  to 
the  stock  of  technical  and  cost  informa- 
tion and  speed  the  er  tire  program. 

The  appropriation.'  suggested  in  this 
bill  would  amount  to  about  $17  5  million 
for  fiscal  1961.  A  part  of  this  would  be 
nonrecurring — the  amounts  for  con- 
struction and  plant  s  te  acquisitions,  for 
example.  Loans  und  ^r  title  II  would  be 
automatically  appropriated  as  the  loans 
are  made. 

This  expenditure  is  one  of  the  best  our 
country  could  make  ri  its  future  There 
is  no  question  that  r  would  hasten  the 
day  w  hen  we  can  ass  jre  adequate  water 
supplies,  not  only  to  our  own  cities  and 
towns,  but  also  to  other  parched  com- 
munities throughout  the  world  through 
the  dissemination  of  what  we  learn.  We 
are  in  a  good  position  to  meet  a  coming 
crisis  right  now 

Mr  President,  I  Introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  prlntel.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  may  he  on  the  desk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  to  enable 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  do  so 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
granted,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table 
until  May  21 

The  bill  <S  3557)  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  ac- 
celerated research,  development,  dem- 
onstration, and  application  of  practical 
means  for  the  ecoriomlcal  production, 
from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural,  indu.strial,  mu- 
nicipal, and  other  beneficial  consimiptlve 
uses,  and  for  other  furposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas  <for  himself 
and  Mr,  Anderson),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  May  9.  1960. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

i 

By  Mr    MANSFIELD: 
Address  delivered  by  him  before  State  So- 
ciety of  West  Virginia,  May   1-4.   1960.  upon 
the    deKlgnatioii    ol     Senator    FIandolph    as 
West  Virginia's   Son  of  the  Year 
By  Mr    VV'ILEY 
Excerpts    from    address    delivered    by    him 
over   Wisconsin    radio   stations,    relating   to 
legislative  program. 

By  Mr    ENGLE; 
Editorial    entitled     "A    Congresfcman    Re- 
ports," published  In  the  Sacramento  Union 
of  May  2,  1960 


NATIONAL  STANE-ARDS  FOR  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE  SYS- 
TEMS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF   BILL 

Under  authority  cf  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  9,  196(',  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Hart  and  Bartlett  were  added  as 
additional  cosponso -s  of  the  bill  <S. 
3505 1  to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the 
unemployment  insurance  program,  and 


PRESIDENT  S  VETO  OF  SENATE  BILL 
722,  THE  AREA  RELEVELOPMENT 
BILL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Democratic  majorities  In 
control  of  this  Congress  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  states  an  area  rede- 
velopment bill.  S.  722,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  veto. 

I  conclude,  reluctantly,  that  the  ma- 
jority party,  with  cynical  disregard  of 
the  genuine  need-s  of  so-called  depressed 
areas,  attempts  to  create  an  issue  for  the 
approaching  presidential  campaign. 
The  President's  opponents  have  cal- 
lously chosen  this  course,  instead  of  co- 
operating with  him  to  enact  sound  legis- 
lation which  could  give  genuine,  not 
IHu.sory.  help  to  areas  of  the  country' 
where  chronic  employment  exists. 

Senate  bill  722  was  sent  to  President 
Elsenhower  in  the  expectation,  nay  In 
the  hope,  that  he  would  veto  it.  The  bill 
deliberately  invited  a  veto  In  an  obvious 
attempt  to  reap  political  capital  from 
human  misery. 

Before  it  Is  too  late,  I  hope  that  the 
majority  will  have  sober  second  thoughus 
about  the  wLsdom  of  this  political  cynl- 
ci.sm  and  will  accept  the  President's  con- 
clliatoi-y  offer  to  cooperate  In  obtaining 
sound  legislation,  an  offer  expressed  In 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  veto 
message: 

The  pet^ple  of  the  relatively  few  communi- 
ties of  chronic  unemployment— who  want  to 
share  In  the  general  prosperity — are,  after 
5  years,  properly  becoming  Increasingly  im- 
patient and  are  rightfully  desirous  of  con- 
structive action  T^e  need  is  for  truly 
sound  and  helpful  legislation  on  which  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  can  agree. 
There  is  still  time  and  I  wUllngly  pledge 
once  again  my  wholehearted  cooperation  in 
obtaining  such  a  law. 

My  conclusion  that  pohtics  was  the 
motive  behind  sending  this  bill  to  the 
President  in  its  present  form  is  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  strange  and  silent  re- 
versal of  position  by  its  supporters  on 
the  nxnaway  shop  or  industry-pirating 
problem. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friends 
from  the  South  to  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
pirating  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been 
strengthened  very  considerably  by  House 
amendments  which  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed before  in  the  Senate.  I  wonder 
if  these  amendments  will  diminish  their 
expectations  about  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  bill. 

I  recall  that  In  opposing  my  own  at- 
tempts to  have  effective  antl-piratlng 
language  inserted  in  the  bill.  Its  author. 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
Douglas  1  stated  very  candidly  that  one 
of  his  reasons  was  his  fear  of  loss  of 
southern  support. 

When  S.  722  "Vas  before  the  Senate 
last  year.  I  offered  amendments  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  relocating  a  business  estab- 
lishment from  one  area  to  another. 

The  bill  as  pre.sented  to  the  Senate 
proposed  to  permit  such  a  relocation  if 
it  did  not  result  in  substantial  detri- 
ment to  the  area  of  original  location  by 
increasing  unemployment." 

The  danger  of  such  a  weasel-worded, 
vague  standard  to  the  heavily  Indus- 
trialized States  of  the  North  and  North- 
east was  clearly  brought  out  in  a  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  and 
myself,  which  appears  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  105.  part  4.  page 
4942.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lausche.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  language  of  the  bill 
Congress  would  say  to  one  area.  "You  can 
pet  Federal  money  for  the  ptirpore  cf  damag- 
ing a  comnmnitv  In  Ohio  and  benefiting 
yourself"? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  Lausche.  "Unless  It  Is  shown  that  you 
propose  to  damage  't  substantially,  that 
money   will   be   available  to  you." 

Mr.  Bush.  That  Is  correct  But  who  Is  to 
determine  what  Is  "substantial  detriment"? 
The  poor  administrator?  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  he  would  have  an 
impossible  assignment 

Mr.  Lausche.  In  my  opinion,  that  pro- 
vision, In  effect,  would  serve  notice  upon 
communities,  "Come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  receive  Ohio  taxpayers'  money,  and 
with  that  money  draw  away  from  Ohio  those 
industries  and  businesses  which  It  has  de- 
veloped through  good  government  and  good 
service,  and  locate  them  In  other  com- 
munities." 

Despite  this  clear  inequity  and  Injus- 
tice, the  sp>onsors  of  the  bill  refused  to 
tighten  up  the  language.  Their  reasons 
were  clearly  disclosed  by  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr  Douglas) 
when  he  said: 

The  Bush  amendment  would  cause  many  of 
our  southern  f rl<  nds  to  opFK>se  the  bill  In 
the  belief  it  would  finance  btislnesses  In  stay- 
ing where  they  are  and  not  creating  new  em- 
ployment opp>ortunltles  In  the  South 

The  Senate  sent  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  objectionable  "substantial  detri- 
ment" language  in  it,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  re- 
sisted all  attempts  within  committee  to 
have  effective  anti-pirating  safeguards 
inserted. 

Just  before  final  passage  in  the 
House,    however,    antl-pirating    amend- 
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ments  were  accepted  with  little  discus- 
sion and  no  debate.  Offered  by  the 
Honorable  Smcotre  Halpuuv,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  these  amendments 
modified  the  declaration  of  purpose  of 
the  bill,  and  section  6.  concerning  loans 
and  participations. 

In  the  declaration  of  purpose,  the  lan- 
guage was  changed  to  provide  that — 

New  employment  opportunltlee  should  be 
created  by  developing  and  expanding  new 
and  existing  facilities  and  resources  rather 
than  by  merely  transferring  employment  op- 
portunities from  one  area  of  the  United 
States  to  another. 

The  original  language  had  stated  that 
such  opportunities  should  be  created 
"without  substantially  reducing  employ- 
ment in  other  areas  of  the  United  States." 

In  section  6,  the  'substantial  detri- 
ment" language  was  stricken  from  the 
bill,  and  language  inserted  to  prohibit 
relocation  assistance  "when  such  assist- 
ance will  result  in  an  increajse  in  unem- 
ployment in  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion." 

Although  I  find  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  House  not  as  effective  in 
preventing  industry  pirating  as  those  I 
had  proposed  last  year,  they  represent  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  original 
language  of  the  bill. 

The  Halpern  amendments  make  the 
bill  less  objectionable,  but  it  still  contains 
highly  objectionable  features,  which  are 
suixunarized  in  the  President's  message 
as  follows: 

1.  S,  733  would  squander  the  F«darai  tax- 
payers' monay  where  ther«  la  only  temporary 
•conomlc  difficulty,  curable  without  the  spe- 
cial Federal  aaalstance  provided  In  the  bill. 
In  ccnsequence,  communltlee  In  genuine 
need  would  receive  lee*  Federal  help  for 
Indufltrlai  development  projects  than  under 
the  administration's  proposal. 

a.  KaMntlal  local.  State,  and  private  Initia- 
tive would  be  materially  Inhibited  by  the 
excessive  Federal  participation  thtxt  S.  722 
would  authorize 

3  Federal  financing  of  plant  machinery 
and  equipment  la  unwise  and  unneceaaary 
and  therefore  wasteful  of  money  that  other- 
wise could  be  of  real  help. 

4.  The  Federal  loan  assistance  which  9.  733 
would  provide  for  the  construction  of  sewers, 
water  mains,  access  roads,  and  other  public 
facilities  Is  unnecesanry  becniue  »\ich  assist- 
ance la  already  available  under  nn  rilsttnn 
Oovernment  program  Outright  Rnvnts  for 
such  a  purpose.  «  provision  if  P  733,  are 
wholly  Inappropriate. 

5.  The  provisions  fi>r  Federal  loans  for  the 
construction  of  indUHtnal  buildings  In  rural 
oreM  are  Incongrurius  and  unnecessary 

8,  The  creation  of  a  new  Federal  agency  Is 
not  needed  and  would  acumlly  delay  initia- 
tion of  the  new  program  for  many  months. 

Becaiue  I  agree  with  the  objections  to 
fl.  722  which  have  been  atAtad  by  the 
Pro«ident,  and  because  I  recent  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  to  play  poll- 
tic«  wlUi  human  misery.  I  ihall  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto. 

I  a«k  unanlmouji  coruent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  foUowlni  thM* 
remark!  a  brief  oomparleon  of  the  ad- 
minlatratlon'i  area  aaatitanoe  bill  (a 
10«4  and  H.R.  4278)  with  the  area  re- 
development bin  (8.  722) . 

Thert  b«lnf  no  objeouon,  tha  itat*- 
ment  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoaa, 


BKZxy  OoMpaanoir  or  rax  AsMimsTSATioN's  AazA  AaszsTANCx  Bnx   (S.  1064  and  H.R   4378) 

With  thx  Aaxa  RgDgvrLOPMXKT  Biul  ( 3.  722 ) 


A  OMIKTSTRATION    BILL 

'ntle:  Area  Assistance  Act  of  1959. 

Piorpoee:  To  assist  areas  to  develop  and 
maintain  sulrAble  and  diversified  economies 
by  a  progranc.  of  financial  and  technical  aa- 
alitaoce  and  otherwise,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>ose4. 

Organization:  President  appoints  an  Area 
Assistance  Administrator  who  reports  to  the 
Secratary  of  Commerce. 

Criteria  for  area  eligibility  a  Labor  mar- 
ket ureas  where  the  nontemporary  unem- 
ployment mcfts  three  conditions: 

1  Bate  Is  c  irrently  6  percent,  and 

2  Rate   hai^   averaged   at   least  6   percent; 
(ft)  For  4  out  of  preceding  5  years  and  has 

been  50  percent  or  more  above  national 
averse,  or 

lb)  For  3  out  of  preceding  4  years  and 
has  been  75  i)ercent  or  more  above  national 
average,  or 

(c)  For  2  out  of  preceding  3  years  and 
haa  been  lO)  percent  or  more  above  na- 
tional averag ;,  and 

3.  Nonagrl  rultural  employment  has  de- 
clined, or  hikS  Increased  less  than  In  the 
country  as  a  whole,  during  preceding  5 
yeara, 


(Eligible  ff  r  loans  and  technical  assistance 
grants.) 


b.  One-lndostry    towns,    small    towns    In 
rural   areas,    knd    rural    low-Income   areas 
(Eligible  f c  r  technical  asslst.ince  grants  ) 


Lo^ns:    (a)    $iO  million   for   eligible 
market  areas. 

(b)   None  p-ovlded. 


hibor 


( c )  See  hui.slng  amendments  below 

NoTt— Area  assistance  fund  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  congressional  appropriation 

Terms  for  Industrial  loans  la)  Up  to  S5 
perc«\t  of  prtject  cost  for  28  years  at  rate  of 
interest  to  be  determined,  at  least  IS  percent 
fundi  from  State  or  local  sources. 

lb|    Loans  I  ir  land  and  buildings  only 


icy  Loans  riust  be  approved  by  State  de- 
velopment agency. 


(d|  Project  must  be  oonslsient  «:th  un 
overuHl  econoiiUc   developn^rul   proKrum 

Orants  (ni  No  grants  for  community  fa- 
cllUias      ace  liovislng  amendn^enu  below. 

(bj  Avithoriaes  13  nUUlon  annually  for 
t«Chalcal  a««;»iUnce  uranu.  Of  this  iui»ount, 
11.9  tnlUlon  Is  available  for  "one-Industry" 
towna,  small  towns  In  rural  areas,  and  low- 
Inootite  areas  not  otherwise  eligible 

Technical  Mtslstance:  Technical  advice  and 
CM)s\|l tatloa  on  economic  development  prub- 
iMna  ftvallabl*  to  all  ar«M. 

Kovilnff  amendinenta:  (a)  Amends  utte  X 
of  th*  Kouslni  Act  of  1B48,  as  amsndMl.  to 
p«nn|t  the  rshabUitftUon  of  blighted  Indus- 
trial and  oommerolal  ar*M. 


(b)  Amenda  aMUon  TQl  of  tht  Hmtslng  Act 
of  1914,  aa  amended,  to  axtand  urb»n  plan* 
Blnf  asaiatanoe  granta  to  oltiaa.  othar  mu- 
nlotpailtlta,  and  oountlaa  of  8S  000  or  mora 
looated  within  araaa  of  lubaUntlai  and  per- 
aUteqi  unemployment. 


8.  Tas 

Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

To  establish  an  effective  program  to  allevl. 
ate  conditions  of  substantial  and  pterslstent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  In 
certain   economlciUly   depressed   areas. 

Establishes  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration   as   an   Independent   agency. 


a.   Industrial     redevelopment 
unemployment  of 


areas     with 


1    At  least  6  percent  at  time  of  application, 
and 

2.  Twelve  perceiat  for  12  months,  or 


3    Nine  percent  for  18  out  of  18  months, 


4  Six  perceiit  for  18  out  of  34  months,  or 

5  Fifteen  percent  for  6  months  if  causes 
are  not  temporary 

<NoTi — The  term  "redevelopment  area" 
may  include  one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or 
more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of  a  county 
or  municipality  ) 

b  Rural  redevDlopment  areas  with  the 
largest  number  and  percentage  of  low-In- 
come families  aid  having  a  condition  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
or  underemployn:ent.  Includes  800  coun- 
ties ranking  lowest  In  level-of-Uvlng  Index 
or  In  production  :'or  sale 

(a)  |79  million  for  Industrial  redevelop- 
ment areas 

lb)  175  million  for  rural  redevelopment 
area*. 

(c)  180  million  lor  public  facilities. 
Note-    Area     rofle velopmonl     fund     to    be 

fli.inced  by  congr-aslonol  appropriation 

I  It  I  Up  t<>  «.^  porceiit  of  project  osl  fur  ;V) 
yrnr*  with  \:.'v:  v.:  ui  Trraaury  cost  plus  o«e- 
iialf  of  I  percent  minimum  of  10  percent 
Htale  or  local   anc    8  percent  private  funds. 

(b)  Ixians  tor  Ir.nd,  construction  and  mr»« 
chlnery 

(C)  Loans  must  be  approved  by  the  official 
State  or  U>cal  dov<»lopmeiu  agency.  If  nuno 
rxuu,  the  admlniitrator  apixtluts  a  local  re- 
deveiupment  con»inlll**e 

(d)  Project  nuist  be  consistent  with  an 
overall  economic  development  program 

(a)  Authorizes  135  million  for  community 
fr.cllltles  Krtvnta. 

(b)  Authorizes  |4  5  million  annually  for 
economic  stnrtles  and  technical  oaslslance 
grunts. 


iMrormatlon  advice,  and  technical  aaaUit- 
iMK-e  UtnueU  to  redevelopment  areas, 

(a)  Amends  tltlt  I  of  tho  Housing  Act  of 
1040,  aa  amended,  to  permit  tha  rehabilita- 
tion of  blighted  Indviatrlol  and  oommarolol 
areas  Limited  to  10  percent  of  fundi  au- 
thoriaed  for  capltiU  grtknt*  aftar  January  1. 
19M. 

(b)  Amanda  ■aotlnn  701  of  tha  Houalng  Act 
of  1054,  M  amended,  to  attend  urban  plan- 
ning aasliunoe  granta  to  oltla«,  other  mu- 
alolpnJIUaa,  and  oountlaa  of  18.000  or  mora 
looatwl  within  Industrial  radavaloprntnt 
ar*M. 


lii 
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BBET  CJOMPABiaON    OF  THZ 

WrrH 


ADMimsraATioi 

(ci    .\mends     title     n 
Amendments  at  1986  to  gl' 

applications  for  cotnmtmli 
from  areas  of  subetantlal  a 
empluyxnent. 

Vocational  training:  Tht 
bor  and  the  Secretary  of  £ 
and  Welfare  assist  In  voca 
retraining. 


VuMUinsTaaTiOK's  Area  AssmANCi  Bnx  (S.  1064  akb  H.R.  4278) 
Amxa  RxDKVCLOPMrNT  Btli.  (B.  722) — ODntlnu«d 
r  BiLi.  s.  Taa 

7f     the     HoTMlng  (c)  See  above  vinder  Grants.     (Autbortza- 

e  first  priority  to     tlon  for  a35  million.) 
y   facilities  loans 
Qd  persistent  un- 


Secretary  of  La- 
.ealth.  Education, 
'.lonal  training  or 


Retraining  payment.s:  None  provided. 


Total  costs:  »53  million 
nieal    assistance    grants, 
specified.) 


:n  loans  and  tech- 
( Other    coets    not 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  assist  In 
Vfxyit lonal  training  or  retraining.  One  and 
one-half  million  dollars  provided  for  assist- 
ance to  State  boards  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Labor  makes  retraining  sub- 
8l8U-nce  payments  for  up  to  13  weeks  for 
those  undergoing  vocational  training  or  re- 
training. 

Two  hundred  and  ftfty-one  million  dollars 
In  loans  and  grants,  Including  aiO  million  for 
retraining  subsLstence  payments  and  ai  5  mil- 
lion for  vocational  training.  (Other  costs 
not  specified.) 


at  leaist  25  percent  more  defense  for  the 
tax  dollars  now  being  spent. 

Any  buyer  in  private  industry  who 
through  stupidity  or  gullibility  agreed  to 
such  extravagant  cost-pricing  arranee- 
ments  would  be  fired  by  his  company.  I 
most  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Air 
Force  start  using  the  same  procedure. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  Con- 
gress should  pass  a  law  requiring  that 
every  agency  of  the  Government  use 
competitive  bidding  practices  on  all  con- 
tracts wherever  feasible. 

I  compliment  the  Comptroller  Greneral 
on  the  remarkable  work  being  done  by 
his  auditors. 


Sumnuiry  co*la  nj  the  admin  id  ration  bill  and  S.  722 


IndnitrtHl  arms. 
Rural  arvaa..  ... 
PobHcl 


Grants: 

PuhUolOomUes 

Teshnte)  aaststanoe  (annual  y) . 


RairatnlU  Miluii*tfnc»  truiulng  (  myniriiU  to  StaUs.^. 


Total   Viarui  and  tranta    ... 

Adaiii  I"!'  >tl<>n         

VoaaU'iiui  trauiliu  '.lUiDuoUy). 


Administra- 
tion bUl 


$110,000,000 


I  M^  000, 000 


8,000,000 


•nwss 


81,008,000 


S.  722 


rs.  000, 000 

7A,  000,  UUU 
M.  000. 000 


ia»,ooo.ooo 


•8,008,  MO 
4,800,000 


80,800,000 

10.  KMi.nno 

24U.  .'itici.  nno 

1..5UU,000 


I  FI'iarMNxi  »iy  ooTifr«<i*iotial  a()   roiirla'lun. 


ANOTHER    EXAMPLE    OP    BUREAU- 
CRATIC W/vSTE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
PrcMclpiit,  today  I  wish  lo  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  luinther  example  of 
bureitucrntlr  wast*. 

The  Air  Force  has  Just  bought  272,710 
.vrrew.s  M  $1  fuch  from  f.  contractor  who 
«"ven  prior  to  the  complo  Ion  of  the  nesro- 
tlRtlona  hRd  purchased  tljesc  same  screws 
for  5  '■  J  cenUs  nich. 

The  pricing  to  the  OoYemment  under 
this  negotiated  contrac:  of  the  272,710 
.screws  at  $1  each  reprfscnted  a  profit 
on  this  one  Item  oJone  of  $257,810.  or 
Mfarly  2.000  percent. 

Under  dute  of  May  10,  1960,  the  Comp- 
t-nllrr  Orneral  forwarced  to  the  Con- 

I  s  u  report  calllnu  uttentlon  to  this 
iiirxiuHjible  extravaKaixe  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  under  netroUuted 
contract  No,  AF  01  KOI  "-20268  with 
Thonipaon  Ramo  Wooldi  Idge.  Inc  ,  Cleve- 
luiul  oino,  The  U)tul  amount  of  thla 
conirnct  wm  $2,103,685  for  fuel  booater 
pump  rciMUr  kitn. 

Thompaon  waa  awar<li»d  two  produc- 
tion ordoi'a  under  con U  act  -20208  call- 
ing for  a  total  of  54,143  fuol  buoator 
punip  repair  kiu.  Boaoi!  on  Uic  furmula, 
a  total  prlco  of  |3,10:i.68ft.  which  In- 
cluded profit  of  10  percitut  of  MUmal*d 
coats,  woa  neiiotlatod  Ux  the  &4,fi43  re- 
pair kits. 


The  Comptroller  aeneral's  review  In- 
dicated that  the  contractor  experienced 
ca'tts  under  these  two  production  orders 
totuUns  8880,786,  and  as  a  reault  the 
negotiated  prices  exceeded  experienced 
co«t  by  $1,122,888,  or  114  percent. 

The  Cleveland  Air  Procurement  Dis- 
trict. Cleveland,  Ohio,  administered  this 
contract,  and  the  Auditor  General.  U.S. 
Air  Force,  has  rcsponslblllly  for  the  audit 
uf  contracts  at  Tliumpaon's  Clevolond 
plant. 

The  explanation  of  how  the  company 
and  the  Air  Force  arrived  at  the  $1  figure 
for  the  screws  Included  In  these  repair 
kits  Is  even  more  fantastic. 

TIic  price  was  based  on  the  overall  coat 
of  an  umerKency  purchaae  of  116  acrewa 
which  were  shipped  to  Cleveland  from 
New  York  by  air  apeclal  dellrery.  1'hl* 
special  handling  ran  tho  co.st  of  the  116 
screws  up  to  the  $1  future,  and  It  waa 
then  u^cHl  m  a  bojio  fur  tlie  pricing  of 
Uie  entire  contract 

Thla  la  another  typical  example  of  the 
lndt>fen»lb!e  ci\iTlrN»nrs»  with  which  the 
Air  Force  has  been  negotiating  contrucU 
and  wasting  the  taxpayoia'  money. 

If  the  Air  Force  would  conduct  Ita  pur- 
chaAluu  program  undor  the  aome  com- 
monseiiao  oiTangoment  oa  uied  by  pri- 
vate mduatry  by  requiring  compeUtlve 
bUKs,  the  American  taxpayers  would  got 


uvi- 


1»0 


AMERICA  PRO\TDES  EISENHOWER 
WITH  "SECRET  WEAPON"  AT  SUM- 
MIT 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  release  I  have  prepared  re- 
garding the  svimmit  conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Mansfiild  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  people  can  feel  Justifiable 
pride  that  they  have  provided  President 
Elsenhower  with  a  "secret  weapon"  to  take 
with  him  to  the  svimmlt  meeting  which 
starts  In  Paris  todny. 

He  and  our  allies  enter  negotiations  with 
Russian  Premier  Khrushchev  Just  as  tl-e 
U.S.  economy  has  passed  the  annual  rate  of 
a  half-a-trllllon-dollar  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

This  Is  "secret"  only  In  the  sense  that 
more  explosive  International  developmenu 
of  the  past  few  days  tended  lo  obscure  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  announcement  last 
Wednesday  that  the  annual  rau  for  the 
gross  zuktlonal  product  was  1800.2  billion  for 
the  first  quarter  of  thla  year. 

This  ts  a  "weapon"  in  the  sense  Uiat  It 
helps  our  people  to  wage  peace,  even  aa  It 
would  help  ovir  Nation  to  wage  war.  A  half- 
a-trllllon-dollar  economy  meaiis  Uiat  our 
Nation's  productUm  Is  big  and  growing  big- 
ger, that  It  Is  productive  of  more  Jobs,  mure 
homes,  and  an  Improved  way  of  life  for  ail 
our  people  It  describes  In  dramatic  lerma 
the  great  stake  the  American  people  have  in 
a  peaceful,  productive  world.  But  It  also 
algninea  the  immense  r«souroes  we  have  nt 
our  dlspoaal  In  the  event  that  an  aggrrsstir 
ahovild  be  foolhardy  enough  to  force  us  into 
war. 

A  figure  of  a  half  a  trillion  dollars  Is  so 
iiairouomlcal  Uiat  It  needs  some  further  de- 
rUilng  and  examples. 

Half  a  trillion  one-dollar  bills  would  fill 
1000  aundivrd  slr.e  three-bedroom  houses 
from  bus«o\eul  to  attic 

If  wa  divide  this  half  trllllnit  dollars 
lunong  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
I'lUIPd  MUUra  today  r\rry  one  of  us  would 
receive  aa,77H.  A  half  a  irUlUm  dollars  la 
mure  Uian  the  redoral  cv>v»rnmeni  spent 
from  17H8  Umiufh  the  end  of  World  War  II 
m  iU4ft. 

It  is  nearly  twice  the  national  debt,  and 
wuvn  tha4»  aix  time*  the  annuiU  expenditures 
of  the  Ckivernmenl  today 

The  gross  national  prtiduct  repr»eenUi  the 
n\\n\  tntnl  of  the  market;  value  of  all  pnxlur- 
uon  of  gotxla  and  Mr\toM  by  the  NaUon's 
etunomy  In  Urma  ot  tha  dUpoalUcn  of  thu 
output,  tha  hair-a-trllUon-tellar  groaa  na- 
liuual  jiroUvK't  iivn  be  divided  approxiin«tcly 
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Into  th*  following  bMlo  o*Ugon»t  of  fooda 
andicrvtoM: 

(In  blUloni  of  doUan] 

Ptrtonal  oon«umptlon  •Kp«ndlturM S88 

RMldtntlal  oonatruottoc 32 

BuslntM  tnvMtmcnt  In  plant  and  aqulp* 

m«nt 47 

Iner««M  In  bu*in«M  InvtntortM S 

P*d*ral  Oovvrnmant  punhaaM M 

aiat*  and  local  |ov«rnm*ni  p»rchaaM..  ifl 

Total »00 

What  doM  thU  huf«  iroM  naUnnal  prodviot 
m»an  it)  u«,  lh«n,  m  Amarlcan  olUMnaV  U 
m»ana  olvilian  amplDymant  nf  mora  than  M 
mtUtun  and  unamploymvni  at  Rbuvit  9  «  mlU 
Uoit  It  maaiu.  lu  adduion,  aupptkriinM 
arn^ad  aarvtcva  i»(  abi^ut  ii  A  million  m#n  It 
maana  paymaitta  nf  wacaa  and  aalarlaa  totnu 
ling  aoma  IMO  billion  a  ytar  It  maana  (<t)r* 
porata  proftta  bafora  taxaa  of  ab<n>i  IftO  bil* 
Uon  a  yaar  It  maana  farm  prtiprlatora'  i»- 
coma  of  119  billion,  nnd  bualnMa  and  p^1• 
faaalonal  Incoma  of  196  billion  dollara  an* 
nually 

A  groaa  national  product  of  half  a  trillion 
dollara  InrolTva  tha  production  of  aoma  8  7 
million  nat  tona  of  ataal  ingota  par  waak,  up 
from  about  1  8  million  nat  tona  a  waak  In 
1840.  It  maana  dUtrlbutlon  of  aoma  14  ft 
billion  ktlowatt-houra  of  electricity  par 
weak,  oomparad  to  laaa  than  half  that  much, 
6.8  billion  kllowatt^houra  in  isao  It  meana 
In  general  Induatrlal  production  about  ao 
paroent  higher  than  10  yeari  ago,  m  19A0 

Thla  high  level  of  groaa  national  product 
haa  made  poaalbla  a  atandard  of  living  far 
higher  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  peo- 
plea  In  any  other  time  and  place.  It  1a  re- 
flected In  the  fact  that  of  the  total  of  86 
million  paaaenger  automobllea  In  operation 
In  the  world.  57  million  or  86  percent  are  In 
the  United  Statea.  Of  2fi  million  trucks  op- 
erating In  the  world  today,  nearly  11  mil- 
Hon  are  in  the  United  Statea.  Am  a  mattar  of 
fact,  by  now  over  15  percent  of  all  American 
famUlea  own  two  or  more  cars.  The  United 
Statea  haa  almoat  64  million  telephones  in 
Mat.  or  54  percent  of  the  worlds  total  of  118 
million. 

The  high  level  of  American  output  Is  re- 
flected further  in  the  fact  that  over  60  per- 
cent of  all  dwelling  units  are  occupied  by 
their  owners.  It  means  that  almost  all 
houses  with  electricity  have  refrigerators,  93 
percent  have  electric  washers,  90  percent 
have  television  sets,  73  percent  have  vacuum 
cleaners.  22  percent  have  freezers.  18  percent 
have  electric  or  gas  clothes  dryers,  and  13 
percent  have  air  conditioners. 

It  has  made  possible  the  fact  that  the 
average  family  now  has  »9.300  worth  of  life 
insurance,  up  from  $4,300  10  years  tgo.  It 
Is  related  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
over  twelve  and  a  half  million  owners  of 
shares  of  stock  In  American  corporations. 

Never  before  In  the  enUre  history  of  civi- 
lization has  a  gross  national  product  of  a  half 
a  trillion  dollars  been  approached.  And  to- 
day the  United  States  Is  the  only  nation 
which  has  reached  this  astounding  level  of 
output. 

No  other  nation  has  achieved  even  half 
this  level  The  .Soviet  Union's  gross  national 
product  Is  estimated  at  only  $214  billion  <ln 
1959) 

The  level  of  America's  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  Itself  puts  the  United  States  In  a 
position  of  overwhelming  Influence  In  the 
world  tcxlay  It  makes  It  possible  for  us  to 
spend  $46  billion  i  in  fiscal  year  1961)  on 
major  national  security  needs  while  still  per- 
mitting a  continuing  Increase  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  people. 

It  makes  It  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  be  an  effective  leader  of  the  free  world,  a 
rallying  point  in  the  long  struggle  against 


th$  tyranny  of  communlam.  We  have  been 
ab|«  to  ahara  aoma  of  our  bountiful  produc- 
tion with  other  paoplaa  of  tha  world,  to  al- 
leviate auftartng,  to  help  people  in  underde- 
veliopad  parte  of  tha  world  ralae  their  aund- 
ar4  of  living,  and  to  itrengthen  the  bul- 
warka  agalnat  Communitt  penetration  In 
many  araaa  of  the  globe 

A  groaa  national  prcxluct  of  half  a  trillion 
dollara  thua  thrvuta  gr«Kt  op^tortunltieii  but 
alat)  great  re«pon>lbilltl»«  into  tl\»  haiuli  of 
ouf  people 

Ve  brtve  not  reached  ih»  l#vei  of  «  hulf- 
lrl|llt>)\  (tullKre  itroaii  nntionAl  pnxluot  nver- 
night  nor  haa  It  been  ArDlevtxt  without  a 
grta^i  deal  of  hard  work  ingenuity  niul  onp. 
lt»|  The  urowih  of  nur  nnihvti.d  oiiI|hH 
hrt|  i\iut<»(helea«  hoen  phri\on\itortl 

tvn  in«»i*fl\(rt»(l  la  onnpini\i  (t"ii.M«,  o»  ip- 
r<>iuiy  n«  80  y«>Ar«  ago,  in  1040  \\\t>  uron* 
najlonul  nr«>dvirt  wm  leaa  than  hnlf  or  whut 
It  U  ttxlny  In  10.18  it  wiui  ■%  thlrtl  nr  tl^n 
prtMiil  \P\P\  A  quirk  lnUlrrttli>i\  ^r  iin« 
BMwth  of  th»  Nnllon'ii  grtvm  muionnl  prvxi- 
Uf\  Hlnce  1080  In  Khown  in  thi>  roiiitwintt  <•<■ 
bin,  m^nnurwt  In  both  ortuni  mul  i-nn«tant 
(1800)  dolUr* 

Oro.t,»  national  pnHturt.  t9i»  58 

I  In  btlltott*  of  (lal)»r«| 


IU'J'4  . 
IU34  . 

\\m . 

IM4.. 
\<Hi  . 
19.M  . 

iwa-. 


In  actiMl  <)oU«rt 


Amount 


104.4 
M.0 
01.1 
311.4 
88$.  I- 
368.1 
478.8 


chart* 

over 

prevtoua 


aaowi 


iwa 


-37.7 

-MO.  a 

+133.1 

-t-aa.  1 
Tsi.'s 


In  Qoaalant  iMo 
dollar* 


ARMOBt 


an3.A 

l.VV  I 

■i[]  ^ 

.t<Vl  ,1 
478.8 


Peroenl 
abarte 

aver 
prevteua 

year 
anowa 


-23  M 

.f3ft4 
-f73  i 
-10  4 

•f24.  n 

+  17  I 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commcroc.  In  "Em- 
nornic  Report  of  the  Proiiilent.  January  leflO,"  pp.  m, 

1,V). 

This  increase  is  not  due  alone  to  the 
grciwth  of  the  labor  force.  It  is  due  much 
more  to  the  Incessant  drive  toward  greater 
productivity  through  new  inventions,  new 
techniques  of  production  and  managepieiit, 
development  of  greater  slcllls,  and  applica- 
tions of  large  amounts  of  capital 

We  can  take  great  pride  in  having,  as  a 
Nation,  achieved  the  p>oint  where  our  gross 
national  product  has  reached  a  level  of  half  a 
trillion  dollars.  This  achievement  is  in 
reality  a  uibute  to  the  industry,  the  Imagi- 
naaon,  and  the  ambitions  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  demonstration  to  the  world 
of  what  a  free  people  can  accomplish  In 
building  a  Nation  rich  and  powerful  beyond 
the  dreams  of  most  of  the  world's  Inhabit- 
antB 

It  is  finally  a  challenge  to  us  as  a  Nation 
to  use  our  productive  capacity  and  our  native 
abilities  in  such  a  way  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  be  able  to 
live  in  a  world  of  peace,  able  to  develop  their 
owa  capabilities  to  the  utmost  of  their 
pottntialltles.  and  able  to  use  the  material 
blessings  of  our  land  in  the  service  of  the 
high  and  cherished  ideals  of  our  people 

All  these  facts— some  spoken,  some  un- 
spoken—will enter  into  the  summit  negotia- 
tions. They  can  be  summed  up  by  one  fina; 
statslstlc 

Our  President  arrives  In  Paris  as  the  leader 
of  a  Nation  which  produces  more  goods  and 
services  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Western  Europe  combined 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  over- 
played his  hand.    E-vldently  he  has  con- 


siderable fear,  concern,  and  possibly 
fright  over  the  attitude  of  the  people  in 
his  own  country.  In  view  of  his  recent 
agitations  before  he  went  to  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  quite  obvious  to  me 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  decided  that 
the  most  damaging  rebuttal  which  could 
be  given  to  lUa  poalurlngs  and  his  violent 
outcries  at  home  wtnild  be  the  appear, 
ance  In  IIuh«1a  of  President  Blsenhowci , 
and  that  Khruahrhev  feura  nuwit  of  nli 
th«i  \Mdo  iHipuliull.v  i»f  President  KUni. 
hower  and  ih«'  treniendoua  enihiiiiiaNiu 
whirh  vmdoulUrdl,v  would  git»et  luin, 
whli'li  \\t^  apiMohc'iKtiii  would  an  vr  lo  wipo 
out  Khiil«lu'l\rv'«  rrcpMl  llttpranorn  it- 
uiudina  our  of  iiir  itluiieN  It  (Uiprtvm  it) 
nir  thrtl  Khnisholiev  haa,  for  Ihoap  trrt- 
>«on."».  drlibointrlv  nabotaged  the  aurninii 
lurotlng  brottwar  It  In  Mpopaanry  for  hlin 
to  r«ll  hark  and  reui'oup  with  as  much 
bluster  an  (KMslblr 

Tlio  fncl  that  he  nuggeats  a  i)erlod 
of  about  B  months  before  another  mwt- 
Ing  be  called  would  also  indicate  that  lie 
fniis  the  inHvience  among  his  own  people 
of  Prpsldenl  Eisenhower,  and  is  willing 
to  Uike  his  chances  on  what  may  occur 
m  some  fulurr  year 

Mr  IX)DI)  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me'' 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  Dots 
the  .Senator  from  Penasylvania  yield  lo 
the  Senator  from  Cojinectlcut? 

Mr  SCOTT     I  yield 

Mr  DODD  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvanln  n«ree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  time  la.-^t 
September  when  we  were  talking  about 
Mr  Klirushchev's  proposed  visit  to  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  sensible 
arguments  ofTered  in  defense  of  his  pro- 
posed visit  here  was  that  after  Khru- 
shchev's visit  to  us,  our  President  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  ro  inside  Ru.ssia 
and  tell  the  truth  there  through  personal 
appearances  there. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows.  I  did  not  think  much  of  the 
whole  business.  I  admitted  privately, 
and.  I  hope  I  did  publicly.  I  do  not  recall, 
that,  while  a  poor  one,  it  was  a  reason 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  visit  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  although  I  was  afraid  the 
many  grave  disadvantages  would  out- 
weigh that  one  advantage. 

But  is  it  not  a  great  tragedy  that  we 
went  so  far  as  to  allow  Khrushchev  to 
come  here  and  build  himself  up,  and  now 
the  excuse  and  apology  and  reason  we 
offered  for  this  blunder  last  September 
has  been  destroyed  today? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  a  great  one  for  us- 
ing proverbs  and  sayings.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  reads  the  Bible :  but  surely 
he  must  somewhere  have  heard  the  say- 
ing of  St  Paul — 

Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  moke  ye  free 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  no  one 
can  condone  the  activities  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev at  Paris,  today  All  patriotic 
Americans  must  rally  behind  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  must  re- 
sent the  insults  which  have  been  tendered 
to  him  and.  through  him,  to  our  country. 
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I  also  hope  llMit  oil  Members  of  the 

Si-nale  and  all  Uie  American  p«upli>  will 
urncmber  that  the  M-uich  for  peucc  m 
our  iimr  is  the  mu»t  unpoiiunt  issue 
which  confiunt*  the  entire  world — (Mvi- 
Uied  flee  and  slave — and  that  we  must 
eontiniie  to  ttearrh  unremittingly  fur 
peace  In  our  time,  although  the  road 
ah^ad  win  app'trrntly  be  much  more 
H.  tit  letv^l  t(  r  aon^e  monlha. 


lUK.    rilKSlDKNTS    VKTO    OV    MIK 

AKi  .\  Ki:i>i,vKi.tU'NtrN  ;  mi.i, 

Mr  ('I.AHK  Mr  Pre-iUlent  nlon 
with  a  numlMT  of  m.v  eollrag\ie<«  l  am 
BVirvously  dl»»ai»ix>tntrd  at  the  Prmi- 
0ent  n  veto  of  Ihe  area  rr<1evrlopmrni 
bin  Chronic  and  perMntrnt  unrmploy- 
ment,  fortunatrl.v  la  c<MAf^ne<1  to  rrln- 
tlvrlv  frw  arra."*  thn>tn?hov»t  the  Unltr^l 
States  Ihere.  It  Is  r«il  and  deep  and 
result*  In  Kveal  suffering 

Each  of  the  six  reasons  given  by  the 
Pre.vldent  for  vet<ili\g  the  bill  Is  without 
jnrrit  One  can  only  conclude  that  the 
President  Is  looking  for  a  political  issue 
with  which  to  b4»at  the  Democrats  over 
the  head. 

rirst.  he  snys  the  bill  wt>uld  sqtiander 
the  taxpayers'  money  where  there  Is 
only  temjx^rary  economic  dlfflculty  The 
bill  does  not  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
1  cent  It  Is  only  an  authorisation  bill 
Moreover,  communities  whose  economic 
difficult  lea  are  truly  temporary  will  ceaw 
to  be  fllKlblc  once  their  unrmplojTnent 
rates  drop  t)elow  8  percent.  If  the  ad- 
ministration's own  rosy  economic  fore- 
casts are  t)ome  out,  we  should  shortly 
emenre  from  the  recession  which  l)eRan 
in  1958.  Accordingly,  it  Is  simply  not 
true  that  communities  in  jrenuine  need 
would  receive  less  help  than  under  the 
administration's  proposal. 

Second,  he  saj's  that  local.  State,  and 
private  initiative  would  be  materially  In- 
hibited by  excessive  participation  that 
the  bill  would  authorize.  But  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  limit  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  any  amount  he  saw  fit.  Any 
Administrator  who  permitted  excessive 
Federal  participation  should,  and  prob- 
ably would,  be  fired.  Those  of  us  who 
know  at  first  hand  about  conditions  in 
the  depressed  areas  realize  that  many  a 
community  has  t>een  bled  so  white  in  its 
efforts  to  pull  itself  up  by  its  tx)otstraps 
that  substantial  F'ederal  participation, 
as  authorized  but  not  required  by  the 
bill,  would  b«^  needed  to  rehabilitate  the 
community. 

Third,  the  President  says  that  the 
Federal  fln.:icinp  of  machinery  and 
equipment  Ls  unwise  and  unnecessary. 
Anain,  the  bill  merely  authorizes,  but 
does  not  require,  such  financing.  No 
Administrator  is  ever  expected  to  take 
actioiis  which  are  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. If  the  President  is  right,  the 
authority  would  never  be  used.  But 
those  of  us  familiar  with  these  hard- 
pressed  communities  believe  there  might 
be  occasions  when  tlie  only  way  a  sound 
new  industry  could  be  brought  into  a  dis- 
tressed community  would  be  to  provide 
financing  for  plant  and  machinery  as 
well  as  land  and  buildings. 


Fom-lh.  the  Prtv-^ident  complains  Uiat 
Fedt-ial  loan  tvMistauce  for  public  fa- 
cihties  Is  unnecemtary  b«cause  $\xcl\  as- 
sutance  is  already  available  under  an 
cMkting  Uovt-riuneut  program  But  the 
fuel  u  that  money  available  under  the 
fxistim^  i)uMic  fill  ;hty  lowi  protr^^m  of 
the  Housinu  and  Honu"  Finance  A«ency 
l.^  virtuull>  1  .\li  Mi.Ntcd  While  the  V\vk\- 
doni  hu.t  ttMlird  tor  It  H  la  not  now  there 
Moreo\er,  wh.v  not  i  iiucl.vlate  all  tlu' 
tacilitie>  ini  a^tixiUiH  oluonu'nUy  dr- 
lMt•^^^^l  uu.i.N  iiiulri  oiir  ncrnr.v,  uulead 
ol  d.\iUint,  ihiin  Intwcrn  cvriullVf 
nunu'r!".  th\is  ir<nilrlnu  uddltloinl  ro- 
iMditiivtion'* 

'Ihi'  I'trndi-nt  s  mii'Kciitlnn  thnt  onX- 
1  ht  i'int\i,^  fur  piitillc  rncllltlrs  aiT 
w'.  U\  uu»pp"M'iin'<'  Hlrs  Ij^  the  faor  of 
f;uls  ritnblishrd  n>'t  only  m  the  hrutii\vf* 
brrnrr  thr  ftajikitiH  and  Cnrrrncy  Com- 
mittiM  of  the  Penato.  but  also  li^  the 
vi  i.iru'.nous  testimony  lakrn  by  the  f«pr- 
clivl  Scntvtr  Committer  nji  Unrmploymcnt 
Problems  Many  a  community  is  rntlrrly 
unable  to  fmancc  Its  facilities  on  a  loan 
basis 

Fifth,  thr  Pro.ildrnt  complains  that  the 
provlslorvs  for  P^deral  loans  for  creating 
lndiu«tri«l  .lobs  in  rural  ureas  arc  unnec- 
essary Auain  the  President  appears  un- 
aware of  the  facts  estabUslicd  by  a 
wrulth  of  testimonj'. 

There  arc  hundi'ods  of  rural  counties 
as  badly  in  need  of  economic  rehabilita- 
tion as  many  of  the  dlstreased  industrial 
areas.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  tti  con- 
fine the  relief  to  urban  centers,  when 
the  need  exists,  to  a  like  extent,  in  many 
rural  areas. 

Sixth,  the  President  complains  of  the 
cre.ition  of  a  new  Fedci-al  agency,  but 
he  should  know  that  the  reason  why  the 
Congress  did  not  put  this  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  that  his 
appointees  in  that  Department  have 
demonstrated  their  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  program.  The  creation  of  a  new 
agency  would  not  mean  the  addition  of 
any  more  personnel  than  would  have  to 
be  added  in  the  Depsu'lment.  because  the 
workload  would  be  the  same.  By  sim- 
ply transferring  existing  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  agency,  he  could 
eliminate  any  delay  in  getting  the  pro- 
gram started. 

In  short,  the  six  reasons  given  for  the 
veto  are  so  hollow  that  it  is  clear  this  is 
merely  a  f>olltical  veto. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  President,  hav- 
ing promised  to  veto  some  Democratic 
bills,  felt  it  necessary  to  make  good  on 
his  promise. 

The  "cold  war  of  partisan  politics." 
which  the  President  once  predicted,  he 
has  apparently  now  initiated — and  at 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  men.  women, 
and  children  to  whom  this  bill  held  out 
the  promise  of  jobs  and  bread. 


The  mouon  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  coiusideration  of 
executive  business 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
business,   to   consider   the   nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  MKt<8AaES  PEFEKRFJ^ 

The  PRk>ilUINO  OKKU'Wl  <Mr. 
CAKI.HHN  in  the  ehivlr'  laid  Ulorr  tlu» 
Heuale  mensMifsi  from  the  Preauteut  of 
U\f  Utut«<i  HtMtiNt  huUnmiing  nundiy 
luMniuutlona,  and  vsuiuliMNvuit4  Utr  i)ian< 
liuUioti  of  I  dv^aid  K  Mills,  Ji  lo  Itr  a 
jnenibei  of  Ihr  hNnleirtl  tNunin.iiiuMi  i  •- 
t'otnnuftsiiui  whuh  noiniiud in  .i.is-i.  <  •. 
were  lefeiied  to  the  appi-op' ittr  >  'u 
miUrrs 

il'\)r  lUMuinaiions  thm  «lay  hvcotvU 
see  the  end  of  ^M^nale  pivaM'>rdmKa^ 

I  he  I'KKjaptNO  OFKICKK  If  thert 
In-  no  rrp^^it*  of  eonunUlrrs  tlie  tu>Miinji- 
lions  on  the  calendar  will  be  stateil. 


ShX'VKlTlia  AND  FJCCHANOE  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Irglslatlve  clerk  mad  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harold  C  I^tterHon,  of  Vlriiilnla, 
to  be  a  memlH'r  of  the  Securities  jxnd 
Exehank'e  Comml.vston  for  the  term  ex- 
plrlnR  June  5,  1P«5 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  cuullrmod. 


PUBUC  HOUSING   COMMISSIONFJl 

The  lerlslatlvc  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bruce  Savaage,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Public  Housing  Commissioner 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  coriflrmed. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  Corps 
of  Elngineers.  to  be  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 
1879   (21  Stat.  37'    (33  U.S.C.  642). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 


CALIFORNIA  DEBRIS  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Col.  John  A.  Morrison.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Debris  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  1,  1893  <27  Stat. 
507"  (33  U.S.C.  661). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  Adams  Cherry,  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  be  a  member  of  the  Subver- 
sive ActivitiCi.  Control  Board  for  a  term 
of  5  years  expiring  March  4.  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confinned. 
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U.S.  ATTORNEYS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  attor- 
neys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  U.S.  attorneys  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Oliver  H.  Metcalf.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of 
4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  In  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  will  be  considered 
en  bloc;  and.  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


US.  COAST  GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  legislative  cierk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Malcolm  M.  Willey,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Science 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring May  10,  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  FAVORABLY  RE- 
PORTED AND  PLACED  ON  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK  WITH- 
OUT PRINTING 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  favorably 
reported  and  placed  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk  without  printing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
deiit  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


I  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  acting  majority  leader  what 
he  foresees  by  way  of  the  program  for 
tha  remainder  of  today  and  for  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  no  controversial  measures 
wiU  be  brought  up  today.  There  will  be 
a  number  of  prmting  resolutions  and  re- 
lated legislation,  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  wish  to  annoimce  to  the  Senate  that 
tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour,  the  Senate  will  resiune  the 
corisideration  of  Calendar  No  950,  Senate 
bill  2653,  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  establish  juri.sdiction  in 
tha  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion over  community  antenna  systems. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
ANTENNA  SYSTEMS  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  connection  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
today,  Calendar  No.  950.  Senate  bill 
2653.  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  establish  jurisdiction  in  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
over  community  antenna  systems,  be 
laid  down  as  the  pending  business;  and 
that  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour,  the  Senate  resume  the 
coneideration  of  that  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DAVID  M.  HALL 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  David 
McKee  Hall,  the  late  Representative 
from  the  12th  North  Carolina  Dis- 
trict, was  born  on  May  16.  1918.  in  Sylva, 
the  county  seat  of  Jackson  County, 
which  is  situated  among  North  Carolina's 
beautiful  'mountains  with  hills  at  their 
knees." 

He  was  de.scended  on  both  sides  from 
God-fearing  and  hardy  folk  who  fought 
for  independence  in  the  n-mencan  Revo- 
lution, planted  the  first  settlements  in 
the  scenic  .section  of  North  Carolina  west 
of  AsheviUe.  and  made  contributions  of 
much  consequence  to  the  busmess.  the 
educational,  the  professional,  the  politi- 
cal, and  the  religious  life  of  the  State. 
David  Hall  was  the  namesake  of  his 
father,  who  followed  agricultural  and 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Jackson  County, 
and  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
The  immediate  family  of  his  mother, 
who  wa.s  born  Edith  Enloe  Moore,  has 
been  especially  noted  for  its  legal  ability, 
three  of  its  members,  namely,  her  father, 
Judge  Frederick  Moore,  her  uncle.  Judge 
Walter  E  Moore,  and  her  brother,  Jud^e 
Dan  K.  Moore,  having  served  the  State 
with  great  distinction  as  superior  court 
judges.  Mrs.  Edith  Moore  Hall  Is  now 
assistant  dean  of  women  at  Western 
Carolina  College  in  Cullowhee. 

David  Hall  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Jackson  County  and  Sylva.  While 
participatinp  in  an  athletic  contest  at 
the  sme  of  12.  he  suffered  a  les  injury, 
which  produced  osteomyelitis  and 
marked  the  bes inning  of  recurring  so- 
journs in  ho.spitals  and  repeated  surgi- 
cal operations.  Three  years  later  this 
bone  infection  culminated  m  paraplegia, 
which  coiiflned  him  to  a  wheel  chair 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  tragic  misfortune  would  have 
daunted  a  less  heroic  soul.  But  it  served 
to  refine  and  enrich  the  character  of 
David  Hall,  who  was  steeled  by  it  to 
meet  in  surpassing  and  unforgettable 
fashion  the  greatest  test  of  courage  on 
the  earth,  which  is  the  capacity  to  bear 
disaster  without  cursing  fate  and  losing 
heart. 

Despite  his  crippling  physical  disability. 
David  Hall  asked  of  life  no  quarter  He 
had  compen-sating  gifts,  some  inherited 
and  some  acquired.  He  u.sed  them  to 
the  full.  His  handsome  countenance, 
alert  mind,  gracious  and  sympathetic 
p)ersonality.  and  courageous  and  per- 
severing spirit  enabled  him  to  emulate 
Tennyson's  poetic  character  Ulysses  and 
"drink  life  to  the  lees." 

His  recurring  confinement  to  hos- 
pitals made  his  attendance  at  high 
school  rather  intermittent,  and  pre- 
vented his  graduation.  But  it  did  not 
deter  him  from  obtaining  a  thorough 
education  in  many  fields.  This  is  true 
because  he  read  and  remembered  every- 
thing which  came  tfl  hand. 

Since  he  was  unable  to  qualify  for 
admission  as  a  high  school  graduate, 
David  Hall  was  enrolled  as  a  special  stu- 
dent when  he  entered  the  University  of 
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North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill.  While  a 
student  there,  he  took  various  subjects 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  completed 
the  regular  course  in  the  school  of  law. 

His  popularity  among  his  instructors 
and  college  mates  equaled  that  which  he 
enjoyed  in  after  years  among  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  reason,  he  was  called  to 
many  student  ofBces.  He  .served  as 
magister  of  Vance  Inn  of  Phi  Delta 
Phi  legal  fraternity,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  imiversity  law  association, 
dormitory  president.  interdormitory 
council  president,  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Graham  Memorial,  mem- 
ber of  the  campus  cabinet,  and  member 
of  the  advi.sory  board  of  the  dean  of  men 
Moreover,  he  was  granted  the  Phi  Delta 
Phi  award  for  outstanding  achievement 

As  a  con.'.equence  of  his  excellence  in 
legal  scholarship,  the  faculty  of  the 
school  of  law  took  an  unprecedented  ac- 
tion in  his  behalf.  It  waived  his  lack 
of  prescribed  educational  prerequisites, 
and  permitted  him  to  graduate  at  the 
commencement  in  June  1948  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

Having  passed  the  North  Carolina  bar 
examination  the  preceding  year.  David 
Hall  forthwith  opened  an  office  in  Sylva 
and  began  the  practice  of  law.  His  out- 
standing ability  and  tireless  industry 
brought  him  a  highly  satisfactory  clien- 
tele. The  constantly  increasing  de- 
mands of  his  profession  soon  made  it  ad- 
visable for  him  to  form  a  legal  partner- 
ship with  Lacy  H.  Thomburg  as  jimior 
partner. 

After  his  return  to  Sylva  from  Chapel 
Hill.  David  Hall  maintained  his  resi- 
dence at  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Halls, 
which  stands  upon  a  farm  abutting  the 
Tuckasiegee  River  near  Webster  and  af- 
fords picturesque  views  of  the  surround- 
ing countryside. 

Notwithstanding  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  his  per.sonal  affairs,  David  Hall 
participated  in  large  measure  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  bar  associations 
and  the  civic  and  religious  undertakings 
of  Sylva  and  Jackson  County 

He  was  an  Elk  and  a  Rotarian.  and 
held  memberships  in  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  North  Carolina  State 
Bar,  and  the  Jackson  Coimty  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Sylva,  president  of  the  Jackson  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  member  of  the 
Jackson  County  Committee  on  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  member  of 
the  Jackson  County  Committee  on  More- 
head  Scholarships,  president  of  Jackson 
County  Industries,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Jackson  County  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  director  of  the  Jack.son 
County  United  Fund  and  regional  fund 
chairman  of  the  Arierican  Red  Cross, 
He  was  also  a  meml)er  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Both  inclination  and  personality  made 
it  inevitable  that  Drvid  Hall  should  be 
deeply  concerned  with  politics  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  described  himself  with  ac- 
curacy as  a  Democrat  "by  heritage  and 
choice,  "  and  a  conservative  by  political 
philosophy.  By  the  last  term  he  signi- 
fied his  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried 
against  the  new  and  untried. 


He  was  exceedingly  active  in  behalf  of 
his  party,  serving  at  various  times  as 
president  of  the  Jackson  County  Young 
Democratic  Club,  senior  party  liaison  of- 
ficer and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Young 
Democratic  Clubs,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Jackson  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee  for  the  20th  Judicial 
District. 

David  Hall  attained  his  first  public 
office  on  November  2.  1954.  when  he  was 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Haywood.  Hen- 
derson. Jackson.  Polk,  and  Transylvania 
Counties  to  represent  the  32d  senatorial 
district  in  the  North  Carolina  General 
As.sembly  of  1955  As  State  senator,  he 
distinguished  himself  for  his  devotion 
to  duty  and  sound  judgment.  Before  the 
expiration  of  his  .senatorial  term,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Board  of  Water  Resources  by  Gov. 
Luther  H  Hodges. 

Subsequent  to  the  May  1958  primary. 
George  A  Shuford,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee in  the  12th  North  Carolina  Congres- 
sional District  for  the  86th  Congress,  was 
compelled  by  illness  to  relinquish  the 
nomination.  Upon  that  occurrence,  the 
Democratic  committee  for  the  district 
conferred  the  nomination  on  David  Hall, 
who  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign 
throughout  the  10  counties  of  the  dis- 
trict and  triumphed  over  his  Republican 
opponent  by  a  vote  of  52,609  to  31,524. 
After  qualifying  as  a  member  of  the  86th 
Congress,  he  was  assigned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  rendered  services  of  great  worth  to 
his  district.  State,  and  country  until  his 
last  illne.ss  overtook  him. 

David  Hall  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
his  choice  of  a  wife  While  he  was  a 
patient  in  Duke  Hospital  at  Durham, 
NC  he  met.  wooed,  and  won  his  nurse, 
Sarah  McCollum.  of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  a 
girl  of  unusual  charm,  whose  brave  heart- 
matched  his  own.  Their  marriage  took 
place  on  July  14,  1944,  and  was  blessed 
by  three  winsome  daughters.  Sarah  Anne 
Hall,  Edith  Allison  Hall,  and  Hannah 
McKee  Hall 

David  Hall  died  at  the  C.  J.  Harris 
Community  Hospital  in  Sylva,  January 
29,  1960.  Two  days  later  impressive 
funeral  services  in  keepmg  with  his  sim- 
ple faith  were  conducted  for  him  by  his 
pastor,  the  Reverend  Asmond  L.  Maxwell, 
assisted  by  the  Reverend  Robert  G.  Tut- 
tle.  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Sylva,  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in 
a  cemetery  near  Webster  in  the  presence 
of  a  multitude  of  .sorrowing  friends  and 
in  sight  of  the  beautiful  "mountains  with 
hills  at  their  knees,"  which  he  loved  with 
such  intensity. 

Despite  his  broken  body,  David  Hall 
created  a  great  character  and  lived  a 
great  life.  At  an  earher  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  recounted  the  remarkable  gifts, 
inherited  and  acquired,  which  I  believe 
made  this  miracle  possible.  No  one  can 
as.sert  with  absolute  assurance,  however, 
that  even  these  gifts  would  have  sufficed 
had  not  two  good  women,  one  his 
mother  and  the  other  his  wife,  stood 
beside  him  with  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment during  the  many  dark  hours  when 
his  body,  racked  with  pain,  tested  his 
courageous  heart  to  the  uttermost. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  know  David  Hall  can 
say  one  thing  with  certainty.  It  is  this: 
We  have  never  known  a  more  gallant 
soul.  His  courage  was  like  that  of  the 
King's  son  in  Edward  Rowland  Sill's  in- 
spiring poem  "Opportvmity": 

Tills  I  belield,  or  dreamed  It  In  a  dream; 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain; 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.    A  prince's 

banner 
W.ivered.  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed 

by  foes. 
A  craven   hung   along  the   battle's  edge. 
And    thought.    "Had    1    a    sword    of    keener 

steel — 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears — 

but  this 
Blunt  thing!"  he  snapped  and  flung  it  from 

his  hand. 
And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 
Then   came    the    king's   son,   wounded,   sore 

bestead. 
And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword. 
Hilt-burled    in   the   dry   and   trodden   sand. 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with   battle- 
shout 
Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 
And   saved   a   great   cause   that   heroic   day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  immediately  following  my 
remarks,  these  items: 

An  outline  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Representative  David  M.  Hall's  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Asmond  L.  Maxwell,  at  the 
funeral  service  held  for  him  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Sylva,  in  Sylva, 
N.C.,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  Janu- 
ary 31.  1960. 

A  resolution  concerning  Representative 
David  M.  Hall  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Buncombe  County, 
NC  .  on  February  1,  I960. 

Some  29  articles  and  editorials  relat- 
ing to  Representative  David  M.  Hall 
gleaned  from  various  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline, 
resolution,  articles,  and  editorials  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

OcTLiNE  or  Remarks  or  the  Rtveke'sv  Mr. 
ASMOKD  L.  Maxwell  at  Congressman 
Hall's  Fxjneral  Service 

The  spirit  of  man  Is  given  by  his  Creator. 

It  is  the  unique  quality  in  man.  "God  Is 
a  spirit'  and  "God  created  man  in  His  own 
image." 

It  Is  a  questing,  a  hungry,  a  restless  spirit. 

It  is  indomitable,  invincible,  unconquer- 
.^ble. 

David  Hall  was  richly  blessed  here  He 
hfid  a  double  portion. 

His  indomitable  courage  Is  known  to  all. 

His  strong  will  to  live  in  a  large  world. 

His  drive,  control,  discipline  of  his  natural 
abUltles. 

His  desire  to  grrow.  to  learn,  to  achieve. 

His  faith  in  himself,  his  boundless  energy, 
his  unceasing  hope. 

His  sense  of  duty,  of  mission,  though  h« 
knew  he  lived  on  "borrowed  time." 

His  impatience  with  any  obstacle  in  his 
way. 

AH  of  these  things  were  a  reflection  of  God's 
spirit  within. 

But  the  spirit  of  man  needs  a  Master. 
William  Henley's  "Divictus" — this  is  an  ar- 
rogant, pagan  philosophy: 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
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"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll. 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  souL" 

For  the  spirit  of  man  must  be  conquered. 
His  will  must  be  subjected.  Hts  pride  must 
be  bent.  His  spirit  must  acknowledge  Ita 
Master. 

And  David  Hall  knew  this. 

In  all  the  battles  he  fought  against  In- 
superable odds — and  won.  There  was  one 
he  could  not  afford  to  win.  God.  his 
Creator,  must  t>e  acknowledged  supreme. 

One  who  was  close  to  him,  closer  than  I 
ever  was,  remarked  that  David's  spirit  be- 
came gentle,  strong,  yet  tamed  to  the  hand 
of  his  Master 

David  loved  life.  He  lived  It  fully,  ac- 
cepted It  without  resentment.  He  drank 
deeply  at  Its  springs.  But  I  believe  he  had 
learned  to  live  it  in  submission  to  the  One 
who  gave  It,  and  at  last,  to  surrender  it 
back  willingly.  "The  Lord  hath  given;  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  Blessed  be  the  name 
at  the  Lord  ■  (Jobi. 

Another  who  loved  li'e  was  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  He  wrot«  his  own  epitaph, 
"Requiem": 

"Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

"ThlB  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
'Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.'  " 

PSATXB   AND   BENIDICnON 

O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long  of  this 
troublous  life  until  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  evening  comes;  and  the  busy  world 
Is  hushed:  and  the  fever  of  life  Is  over,  and 
our  work  is  done. 

Then,  of  Thy  great  mercy,  grant  us  a 
safe  lodging  and  a  holy  rest  and  peace  at 
the  last,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen, 


Davtd  M.   Halt,   a  Man   or   CoraACE 

Resolution  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Buncombe  County,  NC,  concerning  Con- 
gressman Hall 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  highest  possible 
tribute  be  paid  to  David  M.  Hall,  Congress- 
man of  the  12th  Congressional  District. 

In  spite  of  a  physical  handicap  which  con- 
fined him  to  a  wheelchair.  Mr  Hall  lived  a 
full,  active,  productive  and  useful  life,  dedi- 
cating himself  to  governmental  service,  to 
the  State  as  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
to  hl«  home  county  as  attorney  for  Jackson 
County  and  to  his  country  as  Congressman 
of  the  12th  Congressional  District. 

Hts  determination  to  carry  on  this  record 
of  public  service  in  spite  of  serious  Illness 
is  an  Inspiration  to  all  people  in  public  life. 
Congressman  Halls  undaunted  courage, 
his  coocern  for  other  people,  his  scholarly 
mind,  faith  and  optimism  earned  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
placed  upon  the  minutes  of  this  board,  that 
a  copy  be  furnished  the  press,  and   that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hall. 
Approved  as  to  form : 

Roy  A.  Tatlor. 

County  Attorney. 
Coke  Candler, 

Chairman. 
J.  C.  Vanck, 

-Vember. 
Hakxt  p.  MrrcHMj^ 

Member. 


[■prom  tlie  Ashevllle   <N  C  )    Times,   Aug    2, 
1958) 

STlta  L\wmi  Able  Leader  for  Westfrn 
HoTtTH  CftKOLnf  a  Democrattc  Pobtes — David 
M.    Hall    Fm    Choice    as    Congressional 

liOMI.N  EX 

The  choice  of  David  M  Hall  of  Sylva  a* 
the  12th  DLstrict's  Democratic  nominee  for 
Congress.  Is  a  most  Bwlmlrable  one.  In  mak- 
tn^    this    emergency   decision    Thursd<iy    the 

district's  Democratic  congress!' 'LAi  executive 
committee  acted  with  political  wl.sdum  and 
a  keen  S'^nse  of  responsibility  to  all  western 
North  Carolina  in  sele<-t;ne  such  an  excellent 
and  pop  liar  replacement  for  Representative 
0»orge  A    Shuford 

T^T  serious  health  reasons  Mr  Shuford, 
ndw  serving  his  third  term,  had  to  withdraw 
as  his  p.irty's  candidate  after  winning  the 
namlnation  in  the  May  prim.iry  His  record 
in  Congress  has  been  marked  by  dedicated 
and  hlgl.Iy  effective  service  not  only  to  his 
dl$trict  but  to  his  State  and  Nation  as  well. 
The  tr  ae  story  to  date  of  Mr  Hall,  age  40. 
would  ffisclnate  and  inspire  anybody  any- 
where wno  loves  t  j  learn  about  physically 
h!«ndicapp«d  p)erson8  who  overcome  all  man- 
ner of  tragic  dlfllcultles  and  push  ahead  to 
great  aclilevements. 

Mr  Hail  is  an  outstanding  Jack«on  County 
lawyer.  <  Ivlc,  church,  and  politica.!  le<tder, 
a  successful  cattle  raiser  and  enjoys  a  happy 
family  ll'e  at  his  farm  home  He  Is  a  former 
St&te  senator  and  since  1955  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  water  comn^.is- 
Eloners.  He  accepted  the  congressional  nom- 
ination 1  rom  a  wheelchair  In  which  he  has 
moved  about  skillfully  much  of  the  time 
siace  he  waa  stricken  with  a  rare  bone  dis- 
ease  as    I   boy  of   12. 

If  Mr.  Hall  is  elected  to  Congress  in  No- 
vetnber,  is  he  Is  virtually  certain  to  be  In  this 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  district,  he  will 
be  rema.-kable  for  other  significant  things 
too.  He  will  be  the  fL'st  North  Carjllna  Con- 
gre.^smai.  t-)  mme  from  west  of  the  Balsams 
since  belore  the  War  Between  the  States  and 
the  first  Congressman  ever  to  come  from 
Jackson  County.  Not  in  50  years  has  this 
dUtricts  Congressman  lived  outside  Bun- 
combe oi  Henderson  County. 

Many  thousands  of  citizens  In  the  other 
el^ht  co'intles  of  this  district  are  mighty 
happy  al'out  this  new  situation  The  A.she- 
vlfle  Tines  Is  also  delighted  by  it  We  con- 
sltler  thti  a  thoroughly  wholesome  and  de- 
sirable development — good  for  western  North 
CiO-oUna  and  the  Democratic  Party  therein. 
Mr.  Hall  possesses  all  the  quallficaUons,  in 
hl4  fine  .-nountain  background  and  place  of 
residence  as  well  as  in  his  splendid  character 
and  abl'ities.  to  represent  western  North 
Carolina  In  Congress. 

If  there  are  any  political  Jealousies  among 
th«  Detrocratlc  political  leaders  in  the  10 
co«nties  of  this  district  harmful  to  regional 
solidarity,  In  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
all  west<TTi  North  CaroUna.  then  we  know 
of  no  b<;tter  man  than  David  M.  Hail,  of 
Jackson  County,  to  break  the  spell  and 
launch  a  new  era  of  enlightened  teamwork. 
The  Job  of  a  Congressman  Is  to  represent 
his  distrin — every  part  of  it — In  the  National 
Legislature  with  courage.  Intelligence  and 
detotlon  He  must  know  his  district  Inti- 
mately, its  needs  and  aspirations.  He  must 
be  weU  grounded  in  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernment. He  must  understand  politics  and 
be  a  gcKj*!  politician  himself  He  must  be  a 
sound  pa.-ty  man — In  this  ca^e  a  Dem'^crat— 
beoause  to  get  good  results  In  Washington  a 
CotLgress;nan  must  function  efficiently  as  a 
member  >f  his  party's  legislative  team. 

The  Tmea  Is  convinced  Mr.  Hall  has  all 
those  quivllflcatlons  and  Is  otherwise  excep- 
tionally Tvell  equipped  to  win  m  November 
*n4   then   represent  the    12th   District  ably 


and  faithfully  in  Congress  We  cordlallv 
congratulate  Mr  Hall  and  the  district's 
Democratic  eEeoutlve  committee  for  making 
him   the  par*,y's  nominee. 


IProm  the  /.shevllle   <NC.)    Citizen  Aug.  a, 

19581 

Its  TiMt  roa  Democrats  To  Unite 

The  action  of  the  Demucratic  executive 
•omznlttee  in  naming  David  McKee  Hall  ol 
Sylva  as  tiie  party  s  nt)inlnee  for  Congress  in 
the  12th  District  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion a  period  of  political  tension  and  tur- 
moil. 

It  is  hoped  with  all  earnestness,  that  the 
DemrxTfttfi  tr  the  10  coimtles  of  the  district, 
from  Cheroki^e  to  Buncombe,  will  now  unite 
in  suppt)rt  of  the  nominee  as  he  faces  Re- 
publlcin  opt>o6ition  in  the  general  election 
in  the  fall. 

The  Uveliness  of  the  interest  shown  in  the 
selection  of  i  nominee  to  succeed  the  able 
and  ailing  Representative  George  A.  Shu- 
ford, of  Ashe-.-llIe,  who  ^-ithdrew,  speaks  well 
for  the  concern  the  pef)ple  have  m  their 
representation  In  Congress  Other  able  men 
were  ci'nsidered  for  the  nomination;  each 
should  feel  honored. 

Mr.  Hall,  an  attorney  and  former  State 
senator,  fought  his  way  to  success  over  the 
handicap  of  u  major  body  infirmity.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  sufTered  from  osteomyelitis  and 
3  years  later  It  resulted  In  paraplegia,  mak- 
ing It  necessjiry  that  he  go  about  In  a  wheel- 
chair 

His  conquest  of  this  disability  demon- 
strated his  patience  and  determlnatlm.  his 
faith  and  c  nirage  At  the  Unirerslty  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HUl.  where  he 
made  an  excellent  scholastic  record,  he 
earned  part  jf  hi.';  way  by  reading  to  blind 
students  and  preparing  law  briefs. 

After  rereivlne  hl.s  bachelor  of  law  de- 
gree in  1948  and  being  fidmitted  to  the  bar. 
he  engaged  1  i  a  rehabilitation  work  in  New 
York,  aiding  H.  A  Llttledale  in  preparing 
the  book.  'Mastering  Your  Disability  " 

But  the  law  had  a  great  appeal  and  he 
retiirned  to  Sylva  to  practice,  serving  as  at- 
torney for  Jackson  County  and  for  Lhe  towns 
of  Sylva  and  Dlllsboro 

Hts  public  servlrp  has  had  a  wide  range. 
Including  work  with  organizations  devoted 
to  the  pronw  tlon  of  bvislness,  industry  and 
tourism  and  membership  In  the  State  sen- 
ate in  1955.  He  resigned  his  senate  seat 
later  that  year  to  become  a  member  uf  the 
State   board    of   water   conunissloners. 

Tlie  personable  Mr  Hall,  whose  attractive 
and  appealing  qualities  have  won  for  hlra 
marry  friends,  is  40  years  old.  He  makes  his 
home  with  his  family  on  a  farm  near 
Webster. 

Not  only  does  he  know  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  his  home  county,  but  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  desu-es  and  aspirations  of  the 
entire  district,  A  political  conservative  In 
his  thinking,  he  has  pledged.  If  elected,  to 
work  In  behalf  of  the  entire  district. 

During  the  four  decades  of  his  life  he  has 
been  steeped  In  a  family  tradition  of  public 
service,  a  heritage  tti&t  has  given  Impetus  to 
his  own  deslrt  Uj  serve 

His  family  has  been  prominent  for  genera- 
tions In  t.usuiess.  the  legal  prnfesslon  and  la 

{XjlltiCS. 

The  son  of  David  McKee  Hal!  and  Edith 
Enlwe  (Moon- 1  Hall,  he  Is  a  grandson  of 
Judge  Fred  Moore,  a  grand-nephew  of  Judge 
Walter  E  Moore  and  a  nephew  of  Judge  Dan 
K  Moore,  who  but  recently  left  the  superior 
co\irl  bench  to  accept  a  jwst  with  the  Cham- 
pion Paper  &  Fiber  Co,  He  is  also  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  late  E.  L.  McKee,  of 
Sylva,  whose  wife.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Dlils  Mc- 
Kee, served  In  the  State  senate. 

In  selecting  a  congressional  nominee,  the 
Democratic  ccnunlttee  reached  Into  a  central 
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county  of  the  district  aiid  tapped  a  man  who. 
by  heritage,  training,  and  character,  Is 
equipped  to  be  an  excellent  representative 
of  the  Democracy  of  tils  rugged  mountain 
country.    He  should  be  ilected. 

I  From  the  Sylva   (N  ::  »   Herald,  Aug    4. 

19&>:) 

David  Hall  and  Jackson    CotrNTT  Honored 

Following  his  non.  uiatlon  to  succeed 
George  A  Shuford  as  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  12tl  North  Carolina  Dis- 
trict. David  McKee  Ha  1,  40.  Sylva  attorney, 
who  won  the  vote  of  the  20-member  con- 
gressional committee,  said,  "I  accept  the 
nomination  with  a  gr->at  deal  of  humility. 
I  pledge  to  exfjend  evtry  effort  toward  vic- 
tory this  fall  for  all  tl-e  Democrats — in  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Natlor .  and  I  will  work  un- 
tiringly for  not  part,  but  all.  of  the  12th 
District  •• 

Knowing  the  game  and  fighting  young 
Jackson  native,  who  uses  a  wheelchair  to 
propel  himself  about,  we  know  he  will  do 
JuEt  that.  And  he  is  w  istlng  no  time  In  get- 
ting started  to  mend  tl.e  fences  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic ranks  in  the  dl.'trlct  as  he  starts  out 
next  week  to  make  ti  e  rounds  of  visiting 
all  of  the  counties  in  t  le  district. 

The  cltlsens  of  Jackson  County  received 
the  word  of  Hall's  nomination  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  are  prou(.  to  be  represented  in 
Congress  for  the  first  lime  by  a  man  of  his 
experience  and  ability  Having  served  his 
district  as  State  senat-or,  as  member  of  the 
State  water  conservatlt  n  committee,  and  In 
dozens  of  other  fields  >t  activity,  politically 
and  otherwise,  has  pru\lded  the  young  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
that  will  fit  him  for  th  •  big  Job  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr  Hall.  If  elected  -his  fall  and  there  is 
little  doubt  taut  what  he  will  win  the  elec- 
tion, will  be  a,sfumlng  a  position  which  will 
carry  with  It  great  opiiortunlties  and  grave 
responsibilities  He  w.ll  have  an  opportu- 
nity, as  the  first  man  to  represent  western 
North  Carolina  west  of  the  Balsams,  to  prove 
to  the  district  that  a  man  west  of  the 
French  Broad  can  do  es  much,  if  not  more, 
for  the  entire  district  as  many  have  in  the 
past  east  of  the  French  Broad  In  serving 
in  the  US  Congress  he  will  not  only  be 
serving  the  10  counths  of  the  12th  North 
Carolina  Dl.'trlct  and  North  Carolina  but 
the  entire  Nation  as  we.l. 

The  citizens  of  Jackson  are  quite  E\ire  that 
"Bud"  Hall,  as  he  is  known  by  his  friends, 
will  serve  his  county,  his  SUte  and  his  Na- 
tion with  distinction,  b  inglng  honor  to  him- 
self and  to  his  native  State  and  county  He 
will  go  to  Washington  with  the  best  wishes 
of  all  the  citizens  of  thi  district 

The  congressional  ccmmlttee  Is  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  having  made  a  wise  selection 
In  the  candidate  to  su'ceed  George  Shuford. 

IFrom  the  Ashevllle   (NC.)    Citizen,  Aug,  4, 

1953) 

Dave  Hall:  A  Fightie  With  Unconquerable 

Grit 

(By  John  Parrls) 

Webster. — To  name  a  man  to  match  ray 
mountains  Is  to  name  a  fighter  of  uncon- 
querable grit 

Such  a  man  Is  David  McKee  Hall,  a  native- 
born,  briar-sharp.  4<t-year-old  mountain 
lawyer,  who  confounded  the  experts  last  week 
by  being  selected  to  run  for  Democrat  George 
A.  Shufords  seat  in  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Novembe;  He's  been  a  fighter 
all  his  life 

At  15,  a  bone  infectlc  n  called  osteomyelitis 
cut  his  spinal  cord  and  paralyzed  him  from 
the  waist  down. 

That  put  him  on  hU  back,  but  not  out  of 
circulation. 


Even    then,    it    was    still    touch    and    go 

The  doctors  said  it  would  either  kill  him 
or  leave  him  helpless  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

But   they  didn't  know  Dave  Hall. 

He  stubbornly  refused  to  die  or  submit  to 
a  life  of  invalid  despair 

He  fought  the  disease — 8  years  in  various 
hospitals  and  some  surgical  operations — 
fought  it  when  everybody  else  said  he  didn't 
have  a  chance 

In  the  darkest  days  of  his  Illness  he  kept 
on  encouraging  his  doctors,  his  mother,  and 
father,  his  friends,  who  found  It  hard  to  hold 
out  even  a  little  bit  of  encouragement  for 
him. 

They  watched  him  suffer  and  they  suffered, 
too. 

And  there  was  one  man.  closer  to  him  than 
all  the  rest,  who  said,  tearfully:  "It's  icx) 
much  to  bear.  I  couldn't  blame  him  if  he 
took  a  gun  and  ended  it" 

And,  yet,  this  man  knew  nothing  ever 
would  clause  this  boy  to  take  the  easy  way 
out.  And  the  man  was  proud.  More  proud 
than  that,  if  he  could  live  to  see  him  on  his 
way  to  Congress,  which  he  couldn't. 

But  while  the  others  despaired.  Dave  Hall 
grinned  through  the  pain  and  planned  his 
future  In  a  world  where  he  expected  to  ask 
for  no  quarter 

In  the  hospital,  and  at  home  between 
operations,  he  read  everything  he  could  lay 
his  bands  on.  He  read  dictionaries  and  en- 
cyclopedias, books  on  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomics, history,  and  geography,  absorbed 
textbooks,  newspapers,  and  news  magazines. 

He  got  through  high  schcxDl — he  didn't 
graduate — and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina In  a  wheelchair,  went  on  to  law  school, 
and  at  26  married  his  nurse. 

He  entered  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  sp>ecial  student  He  aimed  to  be  a 
do:tor  He  went  into  premedlcal  school  and 
the  school  officials  and  faculty  members 
figured  he  wouldn't  get  through  the  first 
year. 

But  like  a  heap  of  others,  they  didn't  know 
Dave  Hall 

It  wasn't  that  they  didn't  think  he  had 
the  brains.  They  Just  didn't  believe  he  would 
live  long  enough. 

Dave  set  'em  back  on  their  collective  heels. 

Strangely  enough,  he  was  a  self-help  stu- 
dent He  earned  part  of  his  educational  ex- 
penses by  reading  to  blind  students,  later. 
when  he  shifted  from  premed  to  law,  by  pre- 
paring law  briefs. 

His  family  background  Included  a  line  of 
famous  lawyers  and  Jurists  on  hts  mother's 
side,  and  after  a  year  of  premed.  although  he 
was  tops  In  his  class,  he  shifted  to  law  school. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't  have  the 
academic  requirements  to  permit  him  to 
enter  the  university's  school  of  law.  But 
again,  the  officials  didn't  expect  him  to  finish 
the  course  and  reckoned  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  worry  about  what  they  would  do  if  he 
did. 

When  Dave  made  the  deans  list  with  an 
A  average,  they  still  didn't  become  concerned 
too  much  with  the  outcome,  albeit  they  had 
to  admit  he  was  a  very  unusual  young  man 
To  be  exact,  quite  a  rare  young  man 

Through  it  all,  Dave  Hall  kept  going  back 
to  the  hospital  now  and  then,  seeking  to  lick 
the  malady  that  had  struck  him  down  once 
and  for  all 

In  1946,  he  heard  about  Manhattan's  In- 
stitute for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  in  New 
York, 

He  showed  up  In  New  York  In  July  and 
announced  firmly  that  he  meant  to  walk  by 
stimmer's  end  Said  the  institute's  medical 
director.  George  Deaver.  'Certainly  " 

Dave  could  not  dress  himself  or  put  on 
braces  without  help. 

But  after  6  weeks  of  pushups  and  other 
exercises  to  strengthen  arms,  shoulders,  and 


abdominal   muscles,   he  was  ready  to  begin 
crutch  work. 

The  goal  at  the  institute  Is  to  become  al- 
most completely  Independent,  to  be  able  to 
go  anywhere  under  your  own  power  if  you 
are  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  as  Diave 
Hall  was 

Par  scores  at  the  institute  were: 

Fifteen  minutes  to  dress.  7>2  to  put  on 
braces,  1  to  get  out  of  t)ed  or  rise  from  a 
chair.  30  seccnds  to  cp>en  and   close  a   door 

To  graduate,  institute  patients  had  to  be 
able  to  go  up  and  down  three  steps  in  1 
minute,  enter  a  bus  in  10  seconds,  cross  a 
48-fc»t  street  in  20  seconds  (before  the 
traffic  light  ch;uigcd  ) , 

Dave   Hall    bettered    p.-a    on   every   course 

He  became  the  institutes  pride  and  Joy 

Its  tough  enough  going  for  a  man  with 
all  his  facilities  to  negotiate  across  town  in 
New  York  from  the  east  side  to  tlie  west  side, 
especially  hustling,  bustling,  dog-eat-dog, 
42d  Street  and  Times  Square 

I  know,  I've  been  there  Many  times 
And  I'll  take  a  cab. 

Dave  Hall  made  it  look  easy. 

He  negotiated  that  mad,  wild  cross-town 
couple  of  miles  like  he  was  going  from  the 
living  room  to  the  kitche.n  Swapped  buses 
five  times,  hopjx^d  over  curbs  thumbed  his 
nose  at  Times  Square  traffic  and  crossed  the 
no-man's  land  untouched,  unharmed  and 
without  causing  a  single  cabdrlver  to  slam 
on  his  brakes  or  dent  a  fender 

He  was  so  good,  the  institute  got  him  to 
put  on  a  show  when  the  Congress  of  Physi- 
cal Medicine  came  to  New  York  early  In  Sep- 
tember 1946,  for  Its  convention. 

He  hopp>ed  briskly  onto  a  platform  18 
Inches  high,  dropped  to  the  floor,  and,  by 
strategic  use  of  his  crutches,  got  up  again 
In  less  than  30  seconds. 

My  wife  was  there  She  witnessed  the 
amazing  demonstration. 

Dave  told  the  doctors  that  anybody  with 
good  arms  and  shoulders  cx.)Uld  learn  to 
walk. 

They  didn't  argue  with  him  They  had 
seen,  and  they  knew  it  was  a  fact 

Dave  taught  the  folks  at  the  Institute 
things  they  didn't  know  were  possible  with 
crutches 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  opened  up  a  whole, 
wonderful  new  life  for  folks  doomed  to  a 
wheelchair. 

Dr  Deaver  offered  him  the  Sun  and  Mcxjn 
and  stars  to  stay  In  New  York.  He  was 
offered  a  post  at  New  York  University  along 
with  a  place  at  the  Institute  and  an  affilia- 
tion with  an  Insurance  company  which 
would  have  assured  him  an  Income  of  a 
hundred    thousand  dollars   a   year. 

It  was  hard  to  turn  down  But  Dave  Hall 
w;vs  first  of  all  a  mountain  boy  He  loved 
the  mountains,  the  mountain  people 
That's  where  his  rootholds  were,  and  that's 
where  he  wanted  to  settle  down 

Besides,  he  had  a  cotiple  more  years  in 
law  school. 

So  he  turned  down  the  gold  of  New  York, 
headed  back  for  Chapel  Hill  to  become  the 
first  special  student  to  graduate  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School  and 
the  first  special  student  to  receive  an  LL  B 
degree 

To  get  his  degree,  he  had  to  make  up  a  lot 
of  academic  courses  he  had  bypassed 

The  hourly  load  to  stay  In  school  at  the 
university  is  12  and  the  maximum  per- 
mitted Is'  18  Dave  took  twice  the  normal 
load  The  professors  had  got  wi.se  to  him 
and  knew  he  could.  So  they  let  him  take 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  took  33  hours  a 
quarter,  studying  high  finance,  advanced 
economics,  banking,  Instead  of  kncx-klng  off 
the  minor,  crip  courses  which  would  have 
qualified  him  for  his  degree. 

And  then  he  headed  for  home  to  hang 
out  his  shingle. 
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Behind  him  w«8  a  record  they  wouldn't 
soon  forget  down  at  Chapel  HUL  A  record 
\yj  a  young  fellow  tn  a  wheel ctiatr  with  un- 
conquerable grit. 

The  year  be  graduated  from  law  school 
be  wa«  selected  a«  one  of  the  12  oatatandlng 
law  students  In  America. 

While  he  waa  tbere  he  wa«  a  member  of 
Vance  Inn  of  tlie  national  honorary  legal 
fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi,  serrlng  as  p>re»- 
Ment,  tecretary  and  treasurer,  as  well  aa 
being  elected  eichecquer.  He  also  was  cretis- 
urer  and  secretary  pro  tempore  oC  the  Dnl- 
veralty  Law  Aasociatlon. 

Add  to  these  haix>rs  a  boet  of  others  that 
shout:  "Don't  ever  uaderesUmate  a  nvan  In 
a  wheelchair  " 

He  was  dormitory  president,  Interdvr- 
mltory  oouncll  president,  a  member  erf  the 
l>oard  of  director*  of  Graham  Memorial,  a 
member  of  the  campus  cabinet,  on  the  ad- 
Tlaory  board  to  the  dean  of  men,  vice  chair- 
man and  then  president  of  the  dormitory 
oouncll  of  presidents 

For  1946-17  he  w.is  r.amed  Phi  i:>elta  Phi 
Law  Student  of  the  Year 

By  the  time  he  headed  f  «■  the  mountains 
and  Sylva  to  hang  out  his  shingle  he  had 
Ucked  the  malady  that  had  struck  him  down 
In   his  teens  but  couidnt  keep  him  down. 

Ahead  lay  his  future.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted.  And  he  knew  he  would  get  It,  He 
was  a  man  now.  A  man  of  imoonquer&ble 
grit. 


IFrom  the  Aahevllle  (NC)    Cltlaen.  Aug    6, 

1958] 

Don't  Undimstim.atk  ths  Maw  in  twe 

WHTEiCH.VTTl 

(By  John  Parrlsi 

Webster — Don't  let  the  wheelchnlr  fool 
you,  and  don  t  undereatlmate  the  man  In 
It. 

You'll  get  your  ears  pinned  back,  If  v^^u 
<k). 

For  David  McKee  Hall,  albeit  par.^ljTsed 
from  the  waist  down,  is  almost  oumpietp'.y 
Independent,  able  to  go  Just  about  any- 
where under  his  own  power 

His  capacity  for  work  and  for  doing  things 
is  Incredible.  His  stamina  like  his  couraga, 
is  a  wonder  to  behold 

He  hunts,  he  Oshes.  and  he  swlma. 
He    drives     a    car — averages    some    30,000 
miles  a  year — axul  nxtwa  bis  own  lawn,  which 
is  the  size  of  a  country  acre,  if  It's  a  foot. 

He  never  has  considered  himself  as  an 
Inralid.  which  he  really  isn't,  and  though 
he  can't  walk  as  other  men  walk,  he  doesn't 
consider  that  a  handicap  either. 

■  Never  "  Im   saya.   "never  have   I   thought 
of    myself    as    being    other     than    normal 
Physically,  that  U. 

"As  far  as  materia;  things  are  concerned, 
I  hare  as  much  or  more  than  moat  people. 
"The  fact  that  I  was  confined  to  a  wheel- 
Chair  at  15  apparently  didn't  affect  my 
ability  to  earn  or  tj  par',icip,\te  In  civic, 
church  and  poltucal  affairs   ' 

His  philosophy  might  be  summed  up  In 
•omething  my  grandfather,  auother  moun- 
tain man.  once  said 

•  It's  up  to  you  to  whittle  what  you  can 
wi'h  what  you've  go*    ' 
And  Da7«  Hail'i  got  a  lot. 
His  mind  is  sharp  as  a  meat  ax. 
He    doesn  t    scare    vorUi    a    darn. 
He  ■    tough    when    he    has    to    b«    tough. 
But   he  I   son.    loo,   and   sentimental 

There  s  a  bu  of  Uncolu  about  hlni. 
Soraothinj?  of  Will   IVigers, 

He  Is  quite  as  stubborn  as  Lincoln  In  sup- 
p<jfUng  the  people  he  trusts  through  thick 
and  thin. 

But  don  t  cross  him,  brother,  don't  cross 
hini 

He  Is  deeply  ambitious,  the  skilled  man, 
utterly  sure  of  his  own  skill  and  taking  no 
nonsense   about   It   from   the   unskilled. 


He  ha  J  taken  great  burdens  and  he  h.ia 
borne  th'^m  well. 

^Iks   will  tell  you  be  Is  a  good  father,  a 
loving    husband,    and    a   considerate    frleiid. 
Be  doe«  not  seek  Inttmates,  yet  draws  men 
to  him. 

Be  ka<7ws  his  own  value  without  pomp  or 
je««lousy 

Be  listens  and  talks  with  every  sort  of 
mi*n. 

Be  iB  i  man  who  can  reason,  but  he  Is  a 
fl  filter 

Bis  brain  Ie  as  big  as  his  heart  and  his 
heart  Is  as  big  as  Dave  Hall. 

He  Ls  a  big  m,in — broad  shoulders,  big 
hapds,  BTong  arms,  a  deep.  Infectious  laugh, 
a::d   a  sr  lile  as  big  as  all  getout, 

"Life."  he  says,  "it  is  good.  Tve  always 
had  a  g^!'  d  time  " 

His  pet  hobbles  are  fishing,  boating,  and 
s'vl-mm:;  g 

He  lik'-s  to  fish  best  of  all  And  hf  doesn't 
sit  on  the  dork  to  do  his  fishing,  either. 
He's  a  'rout  fisherman  and  he  fishes  the 
mfnuntaln  stream*. 

3e  lea;-ned  to  swim,  and  well,  before  osteo- 
m^lltls  cut  his  spinal  cord  and  pnralvEed 
him   frorn  the  waist  down   at   15 

"F^r  'on^-distance  swimming  "  he  ex- 
p!.d:i.<^,  "!  swim  on  my  b/ick  Can't  kick  but 
US9  a  m'  dlfled  crawl  without  the  kick  when 
I  swim     -n   my  stomach" 

Last  ft  11  he  went  on  a  l^ear  hunt  to  Mount 
Mitchell 

"1  dldnt  get  a  shot,"  he  sold  "but  we 
brought  back  a  bear  " 

He  Isr't  one  for  sitting  back  and  letting 
soreehodT  else  do  the  work  Not  even  on  a 
hutitlng  or  fl.'hlng  trip.  He's  right  handv 
wi'li  a  skillet  and  Ukee  to  cook  for  the  whoio 
partr,   whether  It's  two  or  a  dozen 

He  llvTs  here  on  the  old  home  place  which 
his  great-grandfather  gave  to  his  grand- 
father C  :>leman  Hall  nearly  a  hundred  years 
a«m 

It  p-riv-^d  out  of  the  H.iM  fnmlly  back  In 
the  earlv  forties.  But  Dave  bought  It  In  1©50 
ani  re.st  'red  It  to  Its  onetime  elegance, 

H'^re,  emonc:  other  thincs.  he  raises  r\ttle 
homed  Iterefords  And  hl.s  prido  and  Joy  is 
a  pr:ze  b'lll  fr  .ni  the  Milky  Way  Farms 
nsjced  Larry  Domino,  who  s  worth  a  fortiiite 
Dave  a  as  burn  May  16,  1818  He  att<>nded 
SylTa  His'h  School  from  1B31  to  Ik^ii  and 
intermit: en tiy  through  the  spring  of  1038 
wlttout  graduating. 

16  w.is  February  1931  that  he  got  sick,  cou- 
traaung  wteomyelitls  at  the  age  of  12.  And 
this  resu  ted  in  paraplegia  at  the  atte  of  16. 
He  spent  8  years  in  varlotis  hospitals  and 
had  app -oximateJy  200  surgical  operations 
before  h"  lldced  the  disease  albeit  he  was 
doomed    -o  a  future  in  a  wheelchair. 

He  gut  a  certificate  of  law  from  the  Unl- 
veraity  o:  North  Carolina  Law  Sclux»;  In  1947. 
and   an   ;:...L  B.   degree   lu    1948. 

And  tben  he  returned  to  his  home  In  Sylva 
t  )  pr;ictl'e  law  and  become  a  dynamo  In  a 
whaelchnir. 

He  didn  t  sit  in  his  office  and  let  people 
come  to  him  He  didn  t  let  st)mtb<xly  else 
harkdie  his  cases  when  they  came  to  truu. 

Ft' m  tie  beginning,  Dave  Hull  wus  r.s  busy 
as  a  bee.  Folks  from  ail  over  sought  him  out. 
brought  htm  more  work  tlian  he  could 
handle,  albeit  he  burned  the  niidniKht  oil, 
which  he  stUl  doei  and  forced  h:ni  to  expand 
his  firm  unUl  it  now  is  the  lu.n;p«t  In  t!.<> 
oouety 

No  ma  5  In  hi.i  h  rne  town  or  county  has 
taken  a  more  active  part  in  civic,  cliurrl.. 
and  political  affairs, 

Hn  has  been  attorney  for  the  town  of  Dllla- 
bori  since  1048.  for  the  county  of  Jackson 
ainct  195a,  and  has  been  regional  fund  chair- 
man of  tlie  American  Red  Cross  of  the  coun- 
ties west  of  Buncombe  for  the  past  3  years 
He  was  attorney  for  the  town  of  Sylva  for 
1948    and     1949,    president    of    the    Jackson 


County  Young  Democratic  Club  from  1952  to 
1954,  and  vice  chairman  cf  the  Jark-yin 
ODunty  Democratic  executive  committee  from 
1948  until  19i>4 

He  served  n  the  senate  of  the  1955  North 
Carolina  General  Assemblv,  occupying  seat 
No.   46. 

In  1952  he  was  appointed  to  the  20th 
Judicial  District  Cominlttee.  and  Is  now 
senior  p.TJty  liaison  officer  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Young  Democratic  Clubs 

Presently  he  Is  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wa'er  Resources  Comml.sslon. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  the  Sylva 
Methodist  Church,  as  well  as  bplng  a  trus- 
tee, and  chairman  of  the  church's  finance 
comm.lttee 

He  starter!  the  J.ickson  County  Savings 
Si  Loan  AsF  >c!atlon,  of  which  he  Is  sec- 
retary, and  was  Instrumental  In  organiz- 
ing Jackson  County  Industries,  Inc  .  serving 
as  Its  presld«-nt  from  the  beginning  In  195,3, 

He  has  served  on  the  b<-mrd  of  the  Jackson 
County  Chfimber  of  Commerce.  Is  still  a 
member  of  the  chamber's  Industrial  com- 
mission, and  Is  a  member  of  the  Sylva  Ro- 
tary Club. 

His  great- great -grandfather  was  C^^. 
William  Moore  .American  Revolution  first 
white  settler  west  of  the  French  Broad  in 
Hominy  Van»y  near  AshevlKe  and  patriarch 
of  the  M'>ore  clan  In  western  North  Carolina. 

His  uncle  .s  Dan  K  MO'>re.  former  Judve 
of  the  superior  court  and  now  nn  executive 
of   Ch.imptor,   Paper  A    Fiber   Co     In    Canton. 

Dave  Is  mtrrled  to  the  former  Mliw  Sarah 
Mf-Ooiuitn  of  Brvlenton  F'la  w!io  was  his 
nurse  at  Duke  Unlvcrslrv  Koepltal  TT\ey 
hav^  three  \r»ung  dmiehten  Anne,  m-ho  is 
9.  AUl»i>n  wlo  Is  8  and  Haitnah  M<.-Kee  who 
1^    \ 

His  f.ither  was  the  Ute  David  M  Hall,  a 
prominent  merchant  and  landowner  His 
mother  Is  Eclth  Moore  Hall,  assistant  dean 
of  women  at  Western  C  trollna  College 

He  has  two  sls'ers,  Mrs*  Joe  Dowdle.  of 
Franklin,  anti  Mi.-^s  l.ela  Moore  Ha'.l,  super- 
intendent ol  public  welfare  for  Harnett 
Ootinty  His  brotiier  Robert,  is  an  execu- 
tive with  the  Bank  of  Aahevllle. 

|F-om    the    .\shevllle    (N  C  )     Cltleen.    Wot. 

5.  1958] 

SwotL  o»  AcnvrrT  Ahead  roa  Hau. 

Repre-sentative-elect  David  M.  Hall  st«f» 
Into  a  swirl  of  activity  foUuwu;^'  Ills  victory 
Tuesday  over  Republic. m  W.  Hurold  Sams, 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  he  will  mune  aa 
admlnistratiie  assistant  and  be^^ln  selecting 
a  staff  to  m<.u  his  W.u>hlixgtou  and  district 
offices. 

His  choice  for  No.  1  assistant  will  be  a  key 
to  the  selection  of  utlier  stuff  members.  He 
may  choose  his  top  aid  from  a  list  of  names 
he  carries — names  submitted  by  political 
leaders  from  throughout  the  district.  Hall's 
had  such  a  liiit  fur  some  time. 

Or,  Hall  may  look  beyond  designated  favor- 
ites. He  says  he  will  "want  to  look  over  the 
field  carefully"  Holding  that  he  owes  no 
commltnienta  t<j  anyone,  he  snys  he  would 
like  to  see  some  more  names:  "I  haven't  got 
all  tlte  uain«{   Id  like  to  sec    " 

Uali  has  made  ui.e  execpUtn  to  hU  no- 
commltments  boast  ho  h,ui  p;uuii»ed  itume 
people  Ld  a  imaU  county  weet  of  Jiu  kson  Uiat 
he  would  If  I'lected.  gl\e  a  staff  )<Jb  of  some 
sort  to  scjmeooe  from  that  county.  The  p«.>»t 
wouldii't  necossarlly  be  tn  Washington, 

Clay,  Grah(.m.  Cherokee,  and  Swain  Cotin- 
Ues  lie  to  th<'  west  of  Hali  s  native  Jack»ou. 
He  rei^elved  [xiwerfiil  barKiiig  at  the  grass- 
roots level  fn  tn  ail  four  In  his  successful  bid 
for  the  Dem<x"ratlc  nomination.  So,  after 
his  checkuj),  tl.ill  hopes  to  spend  the  rest  of 
next  week  In  the  Florida  sun. 

He'll  return  U-)  his  Sylva  law  office  the  fol- 
lowing week — about  November    17 — and  get 
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down  to  the  buslneps  o*  collecting  a  staff 
and  packing  up  for  the  big  trip  to  Wash- 
ington where  heTl  taki-  his  seat  in  Congrees 
4  months  j-hy  of  41  yea-s  of  age. 

Beyond  his  2 -year  term,  if  there's  a  ques- 
tion mark  over  the  1950  Democratic  choice. 
It  doesnt  appear  to  be  worrying  Dave  Hall. 

(From  the  A.shevll  e   (NC  >   Cltlze.n. 
Nov    5.    19M1 

Davs  Hai-l's  Victor V   Dver  Paws  Reallt  a 
Political  Anticlimax 

David  Hall's  conquest  of  GOP  conUnider 
W.  Harold  Sams  at  the  polls  Tuesday  w:i£  a 
political  anticlimax 

Despite  considerab;e  Republican  rajnpaign 
activity,  m'^st  knowledgeable  ob.servers — and 
nearly  everyone  els*  -would  have  conceded 
the  chances  ol  a  Sams    u}*et  very  slur.. 

Hall's  real  victorv  <  ame  last  summer  In 
the  12th  Districts  seething  Denix^rauc 
cauldron. 

He  came  out  on  top  jf  all  these  boiling  de- 
velopments. 

R<>presenTatlve  George  A.  Shuford.  wind- 
ing uo  ti  year?  in  Con  ; res*,  was  Uie  favored 
candidate    liT    the    party's    renomiruitlou. 

Bui  woaithy  Way.ieavUle  industrialist 
Heinz  W  Ri'liman,  w  10  hivd  actually  been 
campaigning  a  year  n  advance  came  out 
openly  a+jamsi  Shufuid  and  be-.^an  a  free- 
spending   blitz  on  the   nomination 

Three  other  candldutes  dropped  In  their 
haU,  Hall  wasn't  among  tliem  and  no  one 
even  thought  of  him  is  a  candidate  at  the 
time. 

Shuford.  who  had  already  hod  two  opera- 
tions for  cataracts,  entered  an  AshevlUe  hos- 
pital the  week  of  the  May  31  primary  After 
3  days,  his  admission  became  known,  but 
few  details  could  be  established  beyond  that 
he  had  entered  tor  nlnor  surgery  and  a 
checkup 

In  the  primary  vutf,  Shuford  bested  the 
field  of  our  opponen  s,  although  Rollman 
rounded  up  nearly  IS  OOO  votes  Then,  a* 
losers'  tempers  flared,  t  developed  that  Sh\i- 
ford'8  Illness  was  more  serious,  had  resulted 
In  strokelike  compiles tlons.  Including  some 
paralysis  He  transferred  to  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  for  treatment  While  back  at  home 
Ronman  and  others  began  charging  the 
voters  had  been  decelred — that  they  would 
have  vr>ted  otherwise  f  Shuford's  condition 
had  bern  known 

Denials  or  eiplsnntlons  generally  were 
brushed  a.^de  TTie  po  Itlcr.I  squabble  spilled 
Into  print  and  downstf  te  prems  reports  began 
building  up  a  picture  >f  alleged  conspiracies 
of  silence 

Shtiford  eventually  decided  against  a  gen- 
eral election  campa^rn  because  of  his 
health. 

This  toased  the  nomination  into  the  lap  ol 
the  almost  unknown  (ll.itrlct  executive  com- 
mittee—  two  represen  .ttlves  from  each  of 
the  area  ■  10  counties 

Rollman  cried  that  the  nomination  was 
hlj  by  rights  of  runne-up  The  strong  Bun- 
combe political  organlaatlon  booster  City 
Manager  J  Weldoa  Walr  of  Ashevllle.  Hen- 
derson hopeful  advanced  a  familiar  niune — 
Monroe  Redden,  Jr. — s>n  of  a  former  district 
ConKreBsman 

Only  the  fur  westen  area  hailed  the  name 
ol  HaU. 

Into  a  hot  upper  1  tory  chamber  of  tht 
Swain  County  courtliause  Uie  day  of  the 
declhion  delogntes  from  all  over  Uie  district 
were  packed  lor  Uia  pxecuuve  committee  • 
meeting.  Speeches  were  public,  but  tlie 
selection  was  to  be  private. 

Nevertheless,  after  tae  first  20  mlnutea.  It 
became  oblvous  tliat  if  the  committee  had 
any  idea  of  fulfllUng  vhe  wishes  ul  th.e  peo- 
ple who  d  turned  out.  It  could  scarcely 
help  selecting  the  man  In  the  wheelchair  on 
the  front  row — David  McKee  Hail,  paralyrcd 
but  powerful. 


Rollman  "B  name  was  never  nominated  In 
committee.  The  other  major  contenders  lost 
where  they  needed  to  win.  Hall  and  hU 
uncle.  Influential  Superior  Cotirt  Judge  Dan 
K  Moore,  who'd  Just  reelgned  from  the  bench 
to  tro  Into  private  Industry,  had  dc>ne  their 
work   well 

The  little  counties  c:irried  the  day  KaA 
that  was  the  day  that  David  picked  off  both 
Goliath   and   the   GOP  with  smooth   j^ebbles. 


[From    the   Aaheville    (NC  »    Cltt»en   Nov.   5, 

1968) 

Hall  Keeps  Only  PRfMiyt     One  Madx  to  His 

Daightebs 

fBy  J.ihn  Parrla  ' 

WEBSTTt?  -  D;ive  Hall  grinned  "Yep,"  he 
said,   "They   ?ay   I'm   going  to   Congress  " 

This  was  his  reaction  as  the  voters  of  the 
12th  Congressional  Dl!«trict  gave  him  a  re- 
sounding victory  Ttiesdny  over  his  Republl- 
c.Tn  opponent,  W    Harold  Sams  of  Ashevllle. 

Hall.  40-ye:ir-old  lawver  and  native  of 
Jackson  Cntinty.  welcomed  the  news  of  his 
e!ectl;m   at   h»5   farm   home  here  In   Webster. 

.As  the  re'urns  made  It  evident  that  Hall 
had  chalked  tip  one  rf  the  largest  majorities 
In  a  llth  District  congressional  race,  his 
first  act  as  newly  elected  Oongressman  was 
to  cirry  o^it  the  tjn1y  promise  he  had  made 
during  the  campaign. 

That  promi,'»e  v  as  to  his  three  small 
daughters 

He  h:id  kl.-i.«e<l  them  go->d!ilght  at  8  p.m, 
with  the  promise  he  would  wake  them  when 
hf  leartied    of   the  outcome  of  the  election, 

,And  at  10  25  p  m  he  roused  them  gently. 
They  came  wide  awake  T'helr  eyes  sparkled 
thr  >\iph  the  sleep  from  which  they  had 
awakened  But  they  knew  as  only  a  child's 
fatth  knows 

"Daddy, "  said  Anne,  who  Is  10,  "You  beat 
him      I  kn.iw  yju  did    ' 

Dave    Hall    grinned    and    kissed    her. 

And  then  Allison,  who  Is  8,  and  Hannah, 
who  la  4  hugged  their  daddy  and  set  up  a 
happy  screaming.  Jumping  up  and  down  In 
their  beds. 

It  ws*  a  happy,  homey  scene. 

Nightlong.  Dave  Hall  had  sat  In  his  wheel- 
chair near  the  telephone  at  his  home,  with 
his  family  about  him,  listening  to  tiic  re- 
turns as  they  came  in. 

And  nightlong,  his  telephone  had  rung 
constantly,  bringing  the  voices  of  friends 
calling  to  tell  him  how  he  'was  running  in 
the  various  counties.  And  when  the  results 
were  in  and  It  was  a.ssured  that  he  was  the 
next  Congressman  from  the  13th  District, 
David  Ha::  made  his  first  public  statement 
as  the  newly  elected  Representative  from 
the   12th  District. 

He  said : 

"This  is  a  great,  heartfelt  moment  In  my 
life. 

"It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  and 
a  sense  of  sincere  responsibility  that  I  ac- 
cept this,  the  most  important  office  that  you, 
the  voters  of  the  lath  CongreasioniU  Dis- 
trict   of    Nor.h    Carolina    can    bestow 

■  I  pledge  that  I  will  dedicate  myself  and 
my  office  to  true  representation  of  all  the 
people  o.'  this  gre.u  dutrlct. 

"And  1  wish  especially  lu  express  my  ap- 
prtciation  t>  my  devoted  wife  ivnd  lamlly 
and  to  my  friend!!  who  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  me  to  attain  this  high  posiUon 

"I  assure  each  and  every  one  of  you  that 
this  acceptance  Is  with  the  deepest  humility 
And  I  trust  th.'»t  I  can  in  my  work  merit 
the    confidence    ytui    have   placed    in   me," 

I  Prom  the  Wnynesville    (NC  )   Mountaineer, 
Nov,    10.    1B58I 
CorfosEsSMAN  Hall  S»t8  Swxral  Records 
For    the    flrst    time    In    47    years,    a    North 

Carolina  Congressman  has  been  elected  west 

of  the  French  Broad  River. 


The  elecUon  of  David  M  Hall,  of  Sylva  on 
Tuesday  set  up  a  number  of  records — flrst 
he  gathered  more  votes  by  several  thousands 
than  many  political  observers  had  predicted; 
he  became  the  first  man  west  of  A'^heviUe  t-o 
get  elected  Xo  Congress  and  lie  is  'Tu  >'  the 
youngest  men  of  the  district  to  ever  s;t  lu 
OongresB. 

Hall's  hometiywn  newspaper,  the  Sylva 
Hf  raid  said  editorlal'y 

"People  of  Jackson  County  have  good  rea- 
reason  to  be  proud  of  David  Hall,  who  on 
Tuesday  w.is  elected  tc  serve  t.he  12th  Dis- 
trict in  Cor.cre.ss  He  is  l>eUeved  to  be  the 
nrst  man  west  of  Haywood  County  10  be 
named  Conirres&nian.  And  it  has  been  49 
years  since  a  CongTessn.iin  came  from  tlie 
area  outside  Bunc  mbe  and  Ht.nderM.'n 
Coun'ies  The  last  one  west  of  the  trench 
Br  .;:ci  \\;is  \h'^  late  W.  T  Crawford  of 
Wavnesvlllc    who  served  In    1911." 

E^en  though  there  has  been  a  dr.»ught  In 
li.i'.  ing  a  Congreahmaji  from  6  of  the  10 
counties  In  the  district,  when  Hall  takes 
offkre  in  Janu;_ry  he  will  carry  w  ith  liim  rxpe- 
rlen-e  gained  while  a  State  .senator  And 
we  do  not  expect  o'her  leglalators  in  W;ish- 
ingti.n  to  be  pulling  the  wool  over  his 
eyes,"  Hall  knows  po::Ucian«.  Ho^-  they 
'Work.  And  he  understands  their  legal  l.'^ui- 
guape.  which  often  is  designed  to  gain  public 
ojiinion  bvit  h,i6   tricky   phrases, 

A  native  of  Jackson,  the  40-year-old  Con- 
gressman received  a  certiUcate  of  law  from 
the  University  i.!f  North  Carolina  Ljiw  School 
m  1947  and  was  named  Phi  Delta  Phi  Student 
of  the  Tear  He  was  the  first  special  student 
to  graduate  frr.>m  UNC  Law  Sch(X>l  with  an 
I,L  B   degree 

By  showing  that  he  could  overcome  a  phys- 
ical disability,  having  t>een  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  since  he  was  15,  Hall  knows 
which  rows  are  hard  ones  to  hoe  better  than 
the  average  person 

Knowing  the  game  and  fighting  young 
,Sylva  attorney  who  succeeds  Congreasmaa 
George  Shufo,'-d  of  AshevilIe,  we  know  Hall 
has  a  wealth  of  knowledge  that  will  fit  hlra 
for  the  big  Job  In  Washington  In  addition 
to  being  State  senator,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Water  Conservation 
Committee  and  In  doaens  of  other  fields  of 
activity,  politically  and  otherwise. 

His  new  Job  carries  great  op[x>rtunlties  and 
still  graver  responslblUtiea  The  citizens  i^f 
Jackson  are  quite  sure  that  Bud"  Hall,  as 
he  Is  known  by  his  friends,  will  serve  his 
county,  his  district,  his  State  and  his  NaUon 
with  distinction.  He  goes  to  Washington 
with  the  best  wlslies  of  ail  the  ciua»ns  ol 
the  district. 


[From    the    Ashevllle,    NC    Citizen.   Jan     8. 
1959] 

PaoUD  DaraHTERs   Lock   on  as  REraxsxNTA- 
Tivx    Hall    Tahes    Omcx 

I  By  Margaret  Kemodle  1 

Washington  —It  Ujok  a  former  President, 
Harry  8  "TYuman  to  attriict  the  attention  nf 
three  little  North  Carolina  girls  away  fnun 
their  father.  Representative  David  M.  Hull, 
Democrat,  of  Noith  Carolina,  in  the  Ho\^^e 
Wednesday. 

Anne,  10,  Allison  8  and  Hannah,  4  kept 
their  eyes  on  their  futher  fn>m  the  tune  he 
entered  the  House  In  his  wheelchair  until 
TYtiman  npf>eared  Jn  the  gallery  Hall  was 
crippled  by  a  disease  in  childhood, 

■•President  Trumnn  sat  Just  two  seut^  away 
from  me,  "  Allison  exclaimed. 

She  wan  a  little  r^hirtant  to  tell  her 
father  how  iinpresse<i  she  was  with  the  for- 
mer President,  as  If  she  didn't  really  mean 
tn  take  away  any  glory  from  daddy  when 
he  took  his  oath  of  office  as  a  Congressman 

Hannah  and  Allison  admitted  they  waved 
proudly  at  their  fsther.  but  Anne  said  she 
was  a  little  too  grown-up  to  do  that,  though 
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Bho  admitted  she  watched  him  almost  con- 
stantly as  the  opening  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  got  under  way. 

Hannah  fought  off  a  virus  Infection  to 
make  the  ceremony  and  sat  on  her  mother's 
lap. 

Hall  returned  to  his  suite  In  the  Old  House 
CXBce  Building  for  a  reception  for  his  family 
and  close  friends  who  came  to  Washington 
for  the  ceremony. 

Also  very  proud  of  him  was  his  mother, 
stately  gray-haired  Mrs  Edith  Moore  Hall, 
stunning  In  a  navy  blue  outfit,  who  presi- 
ded at  the  coffee  table 

Here  also  were  his  sisters,  Mrs  C  N  Dow- 
dle,  of  Franklin,  S  C  ,  and  Miss  Lela  Moore 
Hall,  of  Linington,  NC;  his  brother,  Rob- 
ert Hall,  of  AshevUle,  and  his  uncle,  Dan 
Moore,  former  North  Carolina  superior  court 
Judge,  of  Ashevllle. 

Hall  succeeds  Representative  George  A 
Shuford.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  85th  Congress 

The  Halls  have  a  house  In  nearby  Arling- 
ton, and  the  older  daughters  have  entered 
public  school  there,  three  blocks  away  But 
the  Halls  arrived  ahead  of  their  furniture. 
To  the  delight  of  the  Hall  daughters,  fur- 
nitiire  In  the  new  house  has  consisted  so 
far  of  only  mattresses,  a  sofa  and  an  army 
oot. 

[Prom  the  Ashevllle  (NC  )    CUl»en,  Feb.  9. 

1959) 

RxpaKstNTATrvs  Hah.  and  Outkr  Spacj 

When  committee  assignment  time  came 
In  the  House  In  Washington.  Representative 
David  M.  Hall,  of  Sylvn,  got  ex.-xctly  the  oppo- 
site at  what  he  had  requested 

He  wanted  to  start  off  on  solid  ground, 
asked  to  be  put  on  the  Interior  Committee. 

Instead,  he  was  assigned  to  outer  space, 
the  first  perm.anent  new  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  since  1892. 

The  12th  district  Democrat,  a  congres- 
sional freshman,  married  15  years,  admits 
his  contact  with  the  moon  Is  remote  But 
he  is  modest  In  saying  that  A  mountain 
man,  he  has  lived  closer  to  the  moon  and  the 
stars  than  his  lowland  colleagues 

Mr.  Hall  has  accepted  his  assignment  as 
offering  a  challenging  opportunity  for 
service 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Space 
Committee  is  spelled  out  In  some  points 
made  by  Representative  Overton  Brooks. 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
new  committee.  He  told  Congressional 
Quarterly : 

Missiles  will  begin  to  replace  manned 
aircraft  by  la63 

"The  defense  budget  soon  will  be  divided 
into  txo  parts — one  for  brush-flre  waxs  and 
the  other  for  all-out  atomic  missile  wars. 

Tnterservice  competition  over  control  of 
missile  development  will  grow  more  In- 
tense The  program  shovild  be  unified  under 
one  department 

"Ultimately  the  United  Nations  or  some 
Other  International  agency  will  have  to 
spell  out  outer  space  law. 

"The  national  security  aspects  of  space 
vehicles  should  be  stressed  now  Develop- 
ment of  satellites  will  benefit  later  from 
this  ■■ 

Mr  Hall,  as  a  member  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee. Is  thus  In  a  position  to  engage  In 
pioneering  legislative  work  in  connection 
With  the  space  race  with  the  Soviet  Union 
For  instance,  there  will  be  many  problems 
dealing  with  international  aspects  of  space 
and  space  law 

"We  have  no  time  to  lose."  added  Repre- 
sentative Brooks.  "There  Is  no  doubt  the 
Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in  some  particu- 
lars," notably  the  thrust  of  their  engines  In 
their  missiles.  "I  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
we  have  closed  the  gap  In  the  missile  and 
space  race. ' 


All  of  this  leads  to  the  fact  that  Repre- 
sentative Hall  does  face  a  challenging  field 
of  work,  one  that  Is  vital  to  the  future  of 
America.  He  may  have  wanted  Interior. 
but  he  Is  now  In  a  position  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion on  a  legislative  frontier  that  has  no 
boundaiy  and  Is  fraught  with  meaning  to 
the  American  people  and  the  entire  human 
rac#. 

I  Prom  Ffeach.  a  bimonthly  publication  of  the 

Ntorth  Carolina  division   of  v<x'ailoiial   re- 

hftbllitatlon.    Raleigh.    NC.    of    January- 

FrbruiU-y  19601 

David  Ham..  This  Is  Youa  Liri 

'HiuK.lcap.  '  OS  defined  by  Webster,  means 
to  put  vt  a  disadvantage  or  to  hinder,  but 
h.\(\  you  been  present  on  .laniinry  3,  10S8, 
whan  David  McKee  Hall,  paruplpglc.  quietly 
rolled  his  wheelchair  Into  the  N.-xtluns  Capi- 
tol to  t  iKe  the  oath  of  nfflce  as  a  Member  of 
theaetl.  Congress,  representing  the  12th  Con- 
gresslor;U  District  rrf  North  Camlinrx,  vou 
might  aave  said.  "Hall  has  revl.oed  Web- 
ster" And  Indeed  you  would  have  bceji 
quite  correct,  because  his  Journey  to  Wivsh- 
lii^ton  :\ad  been  made  over  a  long  and  toil- 
some read  strewn  with  boulders  '^f  pain  and 
sufferln.;,  blocked  at  Intervals  by  detours  of 
lonf,  lingering  months  In  hospital  beds— all 
of  whlcfi  would  have  mode  a  person  of  less 
fortitude,  determination,  and  driving  ambi- 
tion tu:-n  back  and  thus  confirm  Webster's 
definition  that  a  handicap  is  Uu'.y  a  hin- 
drance. But  because  of  his  relentless  drive, 
his  complete  unwllliiigness  to  admit  defeat, 
his  all-vonsumlng  ambition,  the  Journey  had 
been  ac:ompUshed  Aiid  in  so  doing,  he  had 
len«  Inspiration  and  encouragement  to  oth- 
ers-^ boi  h  handicapped  and  physically  fit — 
to  complete  the  task  at  h,-vnd.  U)  achieve  that 
goal  out  yonder  and  to  do  It  without  com- 
plalnlntr. 

At  tho  age  of  12.  David  was  a  round,  pudgy, 
pink-cheeked  lad  who  had  more  than  the 
nirrnal  boys  Interest  In  fishing,  hunting, 
scoetln.r.  football,  and  the  like  TTiat  Is.  un- 
til the  day  that  osteomyelitis  destroyed  the 
participation,  even  though  It  could  not  les- 
sen the  Interest  which  remains  Intact  to  this 
day  some  28  years  later  And  thus  began  the 
yeajs  of  suffering,  of  excruciating  pain,  and 
of  long,  long  months  In  PlednKuit  H.ispltal, 
Atlanta  -years  which  deprived  him  of  a  sec- 
ondary education  because  of  the  some  200 
surgical  opyeratlons  he  was  required  to  un- 
dergo, and  the  rejseated  close  brushes  with 
death  At  the  age  of  15.  the  infection  af- 
fe<3tjed  his  spinal  cord  to  the  extent  that  he 
was  f>ermanently  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  and  thereafter  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
life. 

Ttiroughout  the  28  years  his  family  physi- 
cians and  close  friends  were  constantly 
amazed  at  the  indomitable  courage  he  mani- 
fested at  all  times,  never  discouraged  if  his 
plans  and  activities  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  another  painful  hospital  experience  but 
alwpys  ready  to  betrin  a  new  project  or  com- 
plefie  the  old  one  when  given  brief  respites 
at  bom.e 

TTien.  with  the  discovery  of  the  sulfa  anti- 
biotics, his  hospital  stays  became  less  fre- 
quent and  so  he  determined  to  enter  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  like  all 
his  plans  and  ambitions,  he  carried  this  to 
a  successful,  brilliant  conclusion  by  his 
graduation  In  1948,  thus  becoming  the  first 
special  student  to  graduate  from  the  law 
school  with  an  LL.B  degree  Thereafter,  he 
p:is»ed  the  State  bar  examination  and  opened 
a  law  office  in  Sylva  where  he  has  been 
practicing  law  since  that  time  During  the 
time  he  was  in  college,  he  was  not  only 
studying  law  himself,  but  was  helping  blind 
students  by  reading  to  th:'m. 

Kls  subsequent  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments came  as  no  surprise  to  those 
whr3   know  him.   best,   for   at   last  they  were 


convinced  that  when  David  Hall  said.  "I 
will,"  It  meant  that  he  would  and  could 
Because  of  his  attitude  and  demeanor  con- 
cerning his  handicap,  one  forgets  that  he 
cannot  stand  up  tall  and  str-.Ught  (jr  that 
he  Is  denied  the  simple  art  of  walking  Into 
a  room  He  has  never  sought  concessions 
or  privileges  becuuse  of  physical  limitations, 
rather  he  prefers  to  take  his  turn  always 
with   the  physically  normal 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  his  mental 
approach  to  his  handlcivp  Oov  Luther  H. 
Hodges  said  at  the  recent  Young  Df'mix-nitlc 
Club  convention  m  Ashevllle  that  Diwld  Hall 
had  exhlbltiyl  n'lore  courage  th!in  any  num 
he  had  cvrr  known  The  rtlstlngulnlied  Sen- 
ator 8am  J  Ervin  Jr  m  Intr'irtuoliiK  hlni 
at  the  12th  Congresslonnl  District  rally  la 
Bryson  City,  llkcne<l  tils  courage  und  mhleve- 
ments  to  those  of  the  knight  described  In 
the   poem  "The   Broken   Sword   " 

More  Important  than  these  encomiums  Is 
the  widespread  Infiucnce  he  has  had  on  other 
handicapped  people  by  his  Inspiring  exam- 
ple and  the  tangible  things  he  has  done  for 
their  benefl'  Pcrh.ips  one  of  his  most  note- 
worthy contributions  was  In  1946  at  Man- 
hattan Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled In  New  York.  (See  Time  magazine, 
Sept    16,  1946  ) 

Through  his  understanding  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  he  has  encouraged  many 
handicapped  people,  especially  other  para- 
plegics, to  develop  their  limited  abilities 
Searching  out  those  In  need  of  help  and 
working  In  close  cooperation  with  the  voca- 
tional rehalillltatlon  counselor,  he  has  fre- 
quently made  his  ofTce  available  for  con- 
ferences and  Interviews  between  these  Indi- 
viduals and  the  counselor  which  resulted  In 
their  receiving  training  and  or  other  reha- 
bilitation services  through  which  they  gained 
a  new  leaae  on  life. 

For  many  years  David  Hull  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  In  working  with 
the  local  Committee  on  Bnploylng  the  Physl- 
cally  Handicapped,  he  was  Instrumental  In 
getting  a  survey  made  by  the  employment 
service  on  the  county's  labor  supply  which 
later  led  to  the  location  of  a  new  Industrial 
plant  In  the  conixnunlty.  thereby  creating 
additional  Job  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed. He  has  helped  many  handicapped 
people  to  secure  gainful  employment  and 
thus  become  useful  citizens  who  experience 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  finding 
one's  place  In  life. 

He  has  served  his  district  well  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  been  ac- 
corded recognition  unusual  for  a  freshman 
Representative.  He  was  honored  by  being 
appointed  to  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  the  first  permanent 
standing  committee  to  be  created  by  the 
Congress  since  1892  As  a  member  of  this 
committee,  he  participated  In  an  U.OOO-mlle 
factfinding  inspection  tour  of  the  major 
research  and  development  centers  of  Western 
Europe's  NATO  countries. 

He  served  in  the  senate  of  the  1955  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  boards  and  commissions.  Is 
active  In  the  Methodist  Church,  and  In  local 
civic  organizations. 

The  mountains,  streams,  and  waterfalls  of 
western  North  Carolina  are  dear  to  his  heart 
He  enjoys  swimming,  hunting,  and  Ashing 
He  lives  on  a  farm  adjacent  to  the  Tuckas- 
seegee  River,  In  the  beautiful  restored  old 
home  of  his  ancestors  at  Webster,  N  C  ,  with 
his  lovely  wife,  Sarah  McCullom  Hall,  and 
their  three  daughters,  Anne.  Allison,  and 
Hannah,  ages  \2.  10.  and  5  years  Their 
happy  homellfe  hiis  been  well  described  In 
many  feature  stories  which  have  appeared 
In  the  Ashevllle  Citizen. 

Since  this  article  on  David  Hall  was  started, 
his  doctors  have  told  him  that  he  has  cancer. 
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And  like  all  the  other  obstacles  which  have 
confronted  him.  he  has  acceplwl  this  with 
the  same  calm,  cour  igeuus  attitude — nut  one 
of  resignation,  but  one  of  continued  deter- 
mination wlilch  fin.la  him  nuw  us  u  pullent 
In  Memorial  Hospi  .ul,  Sloan-Ketterlng  In- 
stitute, New  York,  from  where  he  radiates 
hop>e  and  confideme  of  recovery  from  the 
favorable  report  of  l.ls  dot  tors  there. 

David  HiiU  luuks  o  tlic  future  uud  a  con- 
tinuing career  of  n«r .Ice. 

iFrom  the  Ashevllli   (N  C  )  Cltlaen.  Jan.  SO, 

IM0| 

David  Hall,  41,  Diu  Arrrn  Long  Illness 

BTtiVa.— T^reirth  District  OongrMwtnan 
David  II,  Hall,  slrl'ken  by  cancer  last  No- 
vember, died  here  at  fi.i6  p.m.  Friday  In 
C   J.  HarrU  HosplUl. 

The  41-fenr-old  Coi.gressn  .u;  wiva  a  na- 
tive of  Sylva  Be  was  elected  to  repreaent 
the  10-county  conireeatonal  dlntrict  In  the 
Movtn^ber  lO.'iS  fencral  electl.  n  He  hr\d 
kMB  expected    to   geek    rei  lectori    this   year. 

Victim  of  a  crippling  b<  ne  in(ectii)n  at 
the  age  of  12,  Hall  u  irlerwrnt  surgery  Decem- 
ber 10  In  a  New  Y  jrk  hospital  tor  riniovnl 
of  a  cancerous  gioMh  on  his  bladder.  He 
died  of  cumplicatlc  ns  <<t  the  ({x-rutlon,  in- 
cluding a  kidney  b.ockaffe. 

SrrVRNiD  J  A  NT  ART  12 

SpecliUl.sts  who  |>«rlormed  Uie  operation 
reported  to  Hull  afterward  Uiat  the  caxicrr 
had  been  complete  y  eunlnated.  Hall  whs 
returned  to  the  hospital  here  Jaituivry  12  to 
Continue  convalesce  nee 

A  paraplegic  who  had  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  siiirp  th-  age  of  15,  H:.i!  w;va  an 
aiu<rney  by  profe.sat  m  but  had  devoted  some 
attention   to  farmlii^. 

Hall  styled  hlmarlf  s  pollUcai  conservative 
In  Demorritlc  ran  cs  Before  election  to 
Congress,  he  had  served  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina Senate  and  later.  ».■<  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bo  ud  of  Water  Commis- 
sion ers 

PICXCO    IT    CoMlcrrTKK 

The  Dem'x-ratlc  d  strict  executive  commit- 
tee on  July  31  1958,  ch^se  Hall  to  run  !n 
place  of  Representative  Oeor^  A  Shuford, 
of  Ashevllle,  who  had  withdrawn  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  rea.'ions  of  health 

Recognized  as  an  active  Jackson  County 
civic  and  political  leader.  Hall  •,von  the  dis- 
trict committee's  nomination  from  a  field  of 
five  aspirants  In  tie  general  election.  Hall 
overwhelmed  his  Republican  opponent,  W. 
Harold   Sams,  an   A.«hevllle   attorney. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  more  than  two 
gencraUons.  the  12th  District's  Democratic 
Representative  was  .t  man  from  west  of  the 
Balsams. 

A  month  after  his  lilecUon,  Hall  announced 
the  opening  of  a  full-time  dUtrlct  office  in 
Waynesvllle.  the  fir  >t  time  a  congressional 
office  had  been  ettablished  west  of  Ashevllle. 

The  district  office  functioned  as  a  clearing 
house  for  citizens  with  problems  lieeding 
congressional  attention.  As  a  convenience 
to  constituents,  a  reoresentatlve  of  the  office 
followed  a  schedule  of  regular  appearances 
In  many  western  N<  rth  Ciu-olina  towns  snd 
cities. 

Hall  w.^8  sworn  Into  the  US.  Huuse  of 
Representatives  on  January  7,  1959. 

Less  than  2  montl  s  later,  on  February  23. 
he  underwent  surgtry  In  Betheada  naval 
hospital  In  Washing- on  for  drainage  of  his 
right  kidney  after  proper  natural  expulsion 
had  failed.  Physicians  announced  the  fol- 
lowing month  that  a  serond  kidney  opera- 
tion might  become  necessary. 

Tbla  operation,  for  the  removal  of  scar 
tissue  resulting  from  the  kidney  surgwry. 
was  performed  November  10  in  St.  Joeeph')! 
Hospital  In  AstieTlIle. 


Three  days  later,  pliysicians  who  per- 
formed the  operation  announced  Uie  finding 
of  a  maliguancy  in  mlscroscopic  studies  of 
the  scar  tissue  Hall  went  to  New  York  soon 
afterward  to  begin  a  series  of  X-ray  treat - 
meuLs  prepuring  htm  for  the  December  10 
operation  fur  re:nc)\al  of  the  cancerous 
growtli. 

As  u  Member  of  Congress,  Hall  asked  lor 
lutenur  when  commiLiee  iu>6ignmenu  came 
around.     He  got  Outer  Spim- 

Coimnenting  on  Uie  iiiiigjuneul  Hall 
sut«ci:  "Kxoept  for  the  contacu  with  the 
Interior  Department  tu  my  dUtrlct,  I  am 
vary  happy  with  It." 

Hall  became  top-ranking  freahouai  Demo- 
crat on  the  space  committee,  the  first  par- 
manent  new  commltUe  of  botli  Hoviscs 
since  1892. 

During  Uie  month  he  was  sworn  in.  the 
Sylva  Represenutlve  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Bern  Congressional  Club.  Tlie  club. 
chiefly  social,  was  composed  of  63  freshmen 
Democratic  House  Members  elected  to  the 
86th  Congress. 

Hall  was  a  strong  supporter  of  timber 
management  ai»d  development  plans.  He 
freqtjently  called  attenUon  to  western  North 
Carolina's  vast  timber  resources. 

In  September  1959  Hall  went  tu  Lcjiidon 
for  a  scries  of  conferences  In  connettlon 
with  the  International  Astronomical  Federa- 
tion Conference. 

Born  May  16.  1918  at  Sylva,  Hall  was  the 
'•on  of  Mrs.  Edith  Moore  Hall  of  Sylva  and 
the  late  David  McKee  Hall. 

D«>spue  his  physical  disability.  Hall  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  law  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  L.'iw  School  in  1947 
and  an  LL.B  degree  in  June  1948.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  In  Auguit  1047,  he  began  att.'.e 
practice  In  SyUa  m  the  fall  uf  1948. 

His  record  at  the  uiilverslty  was  outstand- 
ing, both  in  tfc.vdemic  and  extracurncuUu- 
acU'. iiies.  He  hended  a  number  of  Impor- 
tiu.t  campus  orguiilaat »ons  including  V;tnce 
Inn  of  Phi  Delta  Phi.  He  was  the  first  spe- 
cial student  to  grodu^ite  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Law  School  with  an  LL.B. 
degre*^  since   the   schools   establishment 

In  Uie  sununer  of  1947,  he  appeared  before 
the  Congress  of  Physical  Medicine  In  New 
York  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  new  mo- 
bility metliods  being  taught  paraplegics.  Al- 
though he  seldom  used  them.  Hall  had 
masU'red  the  ability  to  aalk  on  crutches. 

Among  organlzaUons  in  which  he  partic- 
ipated or  held  office  were  the  Jackson  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Jackson  County 
Industrial  Committee,  and  Jackst>n  County 
Industries,  the  SyUa  Rotary  Club  and  Sylva 
Methodist  Church,  Jackson  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Morehead  Scl.okir- 
shlp  Committee  of  Jackson  County.  He 
served  as  county  attorney  fur  2  years  and 
was  town  attorney  for  Sylva  from  1948  until 
1951.  He  had  also  srrved  as  atUx-ney  for  the 
town  of  Dillslxjro. 

Hall  had  been  active  In  county  and  district 
Democratic  circles  for  more  than  20  years. 
He  had  served  as  president  of  the  Jackson 
County  Young  Democratic  Club  and  as  a 
n:\Mnber  and  officer  In  the  Jackson  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee. 

He  was  a  grandson  of  the  late  Superior 
Court  Judge  Frederick  Moore,  grandnephew 
of  Superior  Court  Judge  Waller  E  Moore, 
and  grandnephew  of  the  late  E.  L  McKee, 
and  State  Senator  Gertrude  Dills  McKee,  his 
wife 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Superior  Cotirt  Judge 
Dan  K  Moore,  of  Sylva.  now  associated  with 
Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Co 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  the  former 
Miss  Sarah  McCoHum.  of  Bradenton,  Fla., 
to  whom  he  was  married  In  1944,  and  three 
daughters:  Sarah  Anne.  10,  Edith  Allison,  9. 
and  Hannah  McKee,  4;  a  brother,  Robert  C. 
Hall,  of  Ashevllle.  and  two  sisters:  Miss  Lela 


Moore  Hall  ai^d  Mrs.  Margaret  Hall  Dowdle, 
both  of  Franklin. 

Services  will  be  at  3  pm  Sunday  In  Sylva 
Methodist  Church  The  Rev  Asmond  O. 
Maxwell.  i>astor  aiid  the  Rev  Robert  G 
Tuttle,  of  Ashevllle  district  superintendent 
of  the  A.sheville  D. strict  Metliodist  Clmrch, 
will  be  In  charge  Burial  will  be  in  the  fam- 
ily plot  In  Webster  Cemetery 

PiUlbearers  wi  1  be  Erneet  Burch.  Andrew 
Wils  in.  Joseph  T  Wilson,  Lacey  Thornbcrg, 
Male  ilm  Brown,  F*icd  D,  Cooper,  E,  L,  Mc- 
Kee and  W  D  McKee, 

lii  r  ire  hns  death.  Representative  Hall  re- 
quest*  a  that  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  be 
made  toward  establlf hment  of  a  David  Mc- 
Kee Hall  S<ho;arfli  p  hund  ut  Wchlcrn 
Carolina  College. 

(From   the  Ashevllle    (NC  )   Times,  Jan.  81, 
19601 
FiNrRAL  roR  Hml  at  3  p  M  Today 
SvLVA      Representative  David  M   Hall,  the 
pur.'iplegtc  fre.shmtui  Congressman  who  died 
Friday    of    complications    from    carter   sur- 
gery,  win    be   burled  Sunday   in   the   family 
plot  i\t  Webster. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  3 
pm  In  the  Sylva  Methodist  Church  by  the 
Reverend  A*moi-.d  O  Maxwell,  pastor,  and 
the  Reverend  Ri'\>ert  G  TulUe,  superintend- 
ent of  Uie  Aslieville  district  of  the  Methodist 
Chiirch. 

The  41 -year-old  Hall  had  requested  that 
In  the  event  of  his  death  flowers  be  omitted 
i.nd  cxpressioiis  of  pyiupatliy  be  in  the  futiu 
of  donations  to  a  scholarship  fund  at  West- 
ern Ciirollna  College,  where  his  mother  is 
assistant  dean  ol  women. 

Members  of  Uie  North  CtwoUna  Congres- 
slon  il  Dclrga'. ;,  n  p;:inncd  to  come  from 
W;,shIngton  by  '.ram  fur  the  fui-eral.  Rep- 
refentatlve  GroRcx  Miller,  Democrat,  of 
California,  was  named  to  represent  the 
House  Space  Committee,  of  which  Hall  was 
a  member  nt  the  ser\lces  Also  accom- 
panying the  North  Carolina  delegation  was 
Zeake  W.  Johnson  Jr.,  House  Sergeant  at 
Arn"is. 

(In  respect  to  Hall,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  tentatively  postponed  Its  Mon- 
day program  ) 

A  special  primary  and  election  will  be 
necessary  to  fill  the  remainder  of  Hall's 
term,  which  exptres  next  January.  Roy  A. 
Taylor,  former  State  representative  from 
Black  Mountain,  announced  last  week  as  a 
candidate  for  Hall's  seat  !n  the  May  Demo- 
cratic primaries  Others  being  mentioned 
Include  State  Senator  William  Medford  of 
WayneTvlllc  and  former  Solicitor  Thad  Bry- 
son. of  Bryson  City  and  Franklin,  but  neither 
has  announced. 

Hall  won  his  congressional  seat  In  1958, 
after  the  Democratic  nominee.  Represent- 
ative George  A  Shuford  of  A.sherllle,  with- 
drew because  of  111  health.  Hall,  the  pick 
of  the  district  Democratic  committee, 
soundly  defeated  the  Reptiblican  candidate, 
W.  H.arold  Sams  cf  Ashevllle. 

He  was  sworn  in  last  January,  but  2 
months  later  had  to  undergo  surgery  for 
drainage  of  his  i-lght  kidney.  During  an- 
other operation,  a  month  later,  to  remove 
scar  tissue  from  the  preceding  surgery  a 
malignant  growth  was  discovered. 

On  December  10  the  malignancy  was  re- 
moved In  an  operation  at  Sloan-Ke  ;t  enng 
Institute  In  New  York.  Hail  returned  home 
to  recuperate,  but  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline and  he  entered  the  hospital  here,  where 
he  died. 

Surviving  are  the  widow,  the  former  Sarah 
McColIum  of  Bradenton.  Fla.,  three  young 
daughters;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Hall, 
of  Cullowhee;  a  brother,  Robert  C.  Hail,  of 
Ashevllle;  and  two  sisters.  Miss  Lela  Hall 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Hall  Dowdie,  bcth  of 
Franklin. 
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[From   the   AshevlUe    (NC  )    Cltlzen-Tlmes. 

Jan    31.  19601 

Representative  David  McKez  Hall 

Representative  E>avld  McKee  Hall's  death 
has  brougat  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  of  re- 
gret. 

The  freshman  Congressman  from  the  12th 
North  Carolina  District  died  of  complica- 
tions following  a  cancer  operation  performed 
last  December  10 

The  gentleman  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tuctasegee  west  of  the  Balsams  was  but  41 
years  of  age. 

In  the  prime  of  his  maturity,  death 
brought  a  close  to  what  promised  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Space 
Committee 

He  had  intended  to  seek  renomlnation  in 
the  May  Democratic  primary  He  had  many 
friends  and  wide  support 

Illness  was  no  new  experience  for  Dave 
Hall.  Crippled  by  a  bone  lnfe<:tion  in  hl.s 
youth,  he  was  a  paraplegic.  Since  the  age 
of  15  he  had  been  confined  to  a  wheelchair 

This  physical  handicap  did  not  deter  Mr 
Hall  from  living  a  full  and  active  life. 

He  was  known  for  his  faith  and  courage, 
his  optimism  In  the  face  of  adversity. 

The  quality  of  his  mind  and  ch.iraoter  led 
him  to  enter  the  field  of  public  service 
After  studying  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  his  record  was  outstanding, 
he  practiced  law  In  his  native  town  of  Sylva 
In  Jackson  County  He  was  not  only  pro- 
ficient In  his  profession  (he  farmed  also), 
but  developed  into  a  constructive  civic 
leader. 

For  more  than  20  years  he  was  active  in 
Democratic  Party  circles  and  he  served  In  a 
number  of  official  capacities.  Incl'iding  mem- 
bership in  the  State  senat-e  and  on  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Water  Commission- 
ers. 

Representative  Hall  was  a  member  of  a 
prominent  mountain  faniily.  many  of  whose 
members  have  won  distinction  In  business. 
In  the  professions  and  in  public  life. 

It  Is  men  like  Dave  Hall  who  have  lasting 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  mountain  region.  He  was 
deeply  Interested  In  serving  the  region  and 
his  fellow  man  and  he  did  serve  well  and 
faithfully  in  all  the  posts  to  which  he  was 
called   In  civic  and  political  life. 

We  have  reason  to  remember  Dave  Hall, 
not  the  least  by  far  being  the  record  of  cour- 
age which  shone  through  his  entire  life.  It 
becomes  a  legacy  of  his  family  and  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him. 


[Prom  the  Waynesvllle  (NC.)    Mountaineer. 
Feb    1    I960! 

Large  Crowds  Attend  Last  Rites  of 
Represent.attve  D    M    Hall 

A  large  number  of  Haywood  County  citi- 
zens were  among  the  estimated  600  persons 
who  attended  funeral  services  for  12th  Dis- 
trict Congressman  David  M  Hall,  Sunday 
afternoon  In  the  Sylva  Methodist  Church 

The  small  church,  with  seats  for  only  200. 
WAS  filled  to  capacity  with  many  standing. 
An  estimated  400  friends  waited  outside 

The  service,  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Asmond  L  Maxwell,  pastor,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  G  Tuttle,  superintendent  of 
the  Asheville  district  of  the  Methodist 
Church    was   simple   and   Impressive, 

The  active  pallbearers  were  Ernest  Burch, 
Andrew  Wilson.  Joseph  T,  Wilson.  Lacey 
T".ionilxTg.  Malcolm  Brown,  Fred  D  Cooper, 
E  L.  McKee.  and  W  D  McKee. 

A  delegation  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and 
Senators  Included  North  Carolina's  two  Sen- 
ators. Sam  J  Ervtn,  Jr  .  of  Morganton,  and  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  of  Saxapaw,  and  Hugh  Q. 
Alexander,  of  Kannapoils,  L.  H.  Fountain,  of 


Tarboro,  Charles  R  Jonas,  of  Lincolnton.  A 
Paul  Kttchin.  of  Wadesboro.  Alton  Lfn- 
NQN.  of  Wilmington.  Ralph  J  Scott,  of  Dan- 
btiry.  and  Basil  L.  Whittner.  of  Gastonia. 

Representative  George  P  Miller,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  attended  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  House  Space  Committee  of  which 
Hall  was  a  member  Zeake  W  Johnson.  Jr  . 
House   Sergeant   at    Arms,   also   was   present. 

Hall  was  burled  in  the  family  cemetery  at 
Webster 

Representative  Hall  died  Friday  at  5  45 
p  m  in  the  C  J  Harri.s  H^iiltal  In  Sylva. 
A  paraplegic,  who  had  been  confined  to  a 
wlieelchair  since  the  age  of  15.  he  under- 
W'^nt  surgery  December  10  In  a  New  York 
hospital  for  removal  of  a  cancerous  growth. 

The  41 -year-old  Congressman  was  a  native 
of  Sylva,  He  was  elected  to  represent  the 
10-county  congressional  district  In  November 
1968 

He  became  top-ranking  freshman  Demo- 
rra":  on  the  Space  Committee,  the  first  per- 
manent new  committee  of  both  Houses  since 
189'2  He  Wivs  a  strong  supporter  of  timber 
management  and  development  plans.  He 
fraquently  called  attention  to  western  North 
Ciijollna'.s  vast  timber  resources. 

In  September  1959,  Hall  went  to  London 
fof  a  series  of  conferences  In  connection  with 
the  International  Astronomical  Federation 
Cociference 

H.all  was  the  son  of  Mrs,  Edith  Moore  Hall. 
of  Sylva  and  the  late  David  McKee  Hall  He 
7.  \f.  I  grandson  of  the  late  Superior  Court 
J'-'.i'.u'^-  Frederick  Moore  and  a  nephew  of  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  Dan  K  Moore  of  Canton, 
now  associated  with  Champion  Paper  Sc 
Fiber  Co. 

Despite  his  physical  disability,  he  received 
a  Certificate  of  law  from  the  University  of 
NoT'h  Carolina  Law  School  In  1947  and  the 
LUB  degree  In  June  1948  He  began  his 
law  practice  in  Sylva  in  the  fall  of  1948. 

In  the  summer  of  1947.  Hall  appeared  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  Physical  Medicine  In 
New  York  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  new 
n.->b!  -v  me'^hods  being  taught  paraplegics. 

He  participated  and  held  office  In  the  Jack- 
soQ  County  Chaniber  of  Commerce,  the  Jack- 
s<ia  County  Industrial  Committee  and  Jack- 
son County  Industries,  the  Sylva  Rotary 
Club,  the  Sylva  Methodist  Church.  Jackson 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Morehead  Scholarship  Committee  He  served 
a,s  county  attorney  for  2  years  and  was  town 
a--,  rif'v  for  Sylva  from  1948  until  1951.  He 
had  i!-'  served  as  attorney  for  the  town  of 
DilJsboro. 

Active  In  county  and  district  Democratic 
circles  for  20  years,  he  had  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Jackson  County  Toung  Dcmo- 
crattlc  Club  and  as  an  officer  In  the  Jackson 
County  Democratic  executive  committee 

Surviving  Is  his  wife,  the  former  Miss 
SaPah  McCoUum.  of  Bradenton,  Fla.;  three 
daughters.  Sarah  Anne.  10.  Edith  Allison,  9. 
and  Hannah  McKee.  4:  a  brother.  Robert  C. 
Hall,  of  Asheville:  and  two  sisters.  Miss  Lela 
Mof)re  Hall  and  Mrs  Margaret  Hall  Dowdle. 
both   of  Franklin 


(Frv^m   »he   Waynesvllle   (N.C.)    Mountaineer, 
Feb     1.    1960] 

R?:i»RE.SENTATivE   Hall   Was   A   Man   of  Great 
Courage 

Representative  David  McKee  Hall  was  a 
symbol    of    courage    and    determination. 

Having  suffered  from  a  physical  handicap 
for  some  25  years,  he  never  sought  sympa- 
thy— never  Indulged  In  self-pity.  He  was.  In 
turn,  concerned  over  the  welfare  of  others 
and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  civic,  religious,  business,  and  cultural 
life  of  his  community   and  district. 

An  indication  of  his  concern  for  his  fel- 
lowman  was  one  of  his  last  requests — that  a 
scholarship  fund  be  established  at  Western 
Carolina  College  in  lieu  of  floral  offerings. 


Representative  Hall  was  an  Inspiration  to 
people  of  all  ages  In  all  walks  of  life  He 
won  out  many,  many  times  over  great  odds 
as  he  underwent  numerous  operations  In  an 
effort  to  regain  his  health 

He  was  a  consistent  fighter  and  never  knew 
what  It  was  to  give  up  The  greater  the 
odds,  the  harder  he  fought 

The  adult  life  of  Representative  Hall  was 

truly    one    of   courage    and    determination 

an  Inspiration  to  those-  who  are  prone  to 
give  up  this  side  of  success. 


(From   the    AshvlUe    (N.C.)    Citizen,    Feb     1 
1960) 

Six  Hundred  Friends  and   Notables   Attend 
FuNEKAL  roa  Hall 

Stlva  — More  than  600  persons  attended 
funeral  services  here  Stinday  afternoon  for 
Representative  David  M  Hall.  12th  District 
Congressman  who  died  Friday  of  complica- 
tions from  cancer  surgery 

The  small  Sylva  Methodist  Church,  with 
seats  for  only  200.  was  filled  to  capacity  with 
many  standing.  An  estimated  400  additional 
persons  waited  outside 

The    service    was    simple    and    Impressive. 

The    Reverend    Asmond    L     Maxwell,    pastor. 

described  the  41 -year-old  Hall  as  a  man  with 

"Indomitable    courage    known    to    all."      Of 

Hall,  the  minister  said 

"He  had  a  strong  will  to  live  In  a  large 
world  He  had  drive,  control,  and  discipline 
of  his  natural  abilities.  He  had  a  desire  to 
grow,  to  learn,  to  accomplish 

"He  had  faith  In  himself,  boundless  energy, 
unceasing  hope,  a  sense  of  duty  and  mission 
although  he  knew  he  lived  'on  borrowed 
time'." 

Stricken  by  a  crippling  bone  disease  at  the 
age  of  12.  Hall  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
a  wheelchair.  During  his  life,  he  underwent 
more  than  100  operations 

The  last  was  performed  December  10  In 
New  York  City  for  removal  of  a  cancerous 
growth  of  the  bladder.  The  Congressman's 
death  resulted  from  complications  of  the 
operation.    Including   a   kidney    stoppage. 

Hall's  casket  was  cloaked  in  white  carna- 
tions. Organ  music  filled  the  church  as  the 
ccfflu  was  rolled  to  the  front  of  the  altar. 

In  addition  to  the  minister,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Reverend  Robert  G  Tuttle  of 
Asheville,  superintendent  of  the  Afhcvllle 
district  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
solemn  procession  Into  the  church  Included 
the  pallbearers,  members  of  the  family,  and 
a  delegation  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors who  came  from  Washington  for  Hall's 
last  rites. 

Included  In  the  group  were  North  Caro- 
lina's two  Senators.  Sam  J  Ervtn  of  Morgan- 
ton  and  B  Everett  Jordan  of  Saxapahaw 
and  North  Carolina  Congressmen  Hugh  Q. 
Alexander  of  Kannapoils,  L  H  Fountain  of 
Tarboro,  Chart  fs  R  Jonas  of  Lincolnton. 
A.  Paul  KtrtniN  of  Wadesboro.  Alton  Len- 
NON  of  Wilmington.  Ralph  J  Scott  of  Dan- 
bury,   and   Basil   L    Whitener   of  Gastonia. 

Representative  George  P  Muler.  Demo- 
crat, California,  attended  as  a  representative 
of  the  House  Space  Committee,  of  which 
Hall  was  a  member  Zeake  W  Johnson,  Jr., 
House  Sergeant  at  Arms,  also  was  present. 

Hall  was  burled  in  the  family  cemetery  at 
Webster,  a  few  miles  south  of  Sylva  He  was 
burled  in  the  same  plot  with  his  father, 
David  McKee  Hall,  who  died  In   1938 

The  little  cemetery  is  at  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
Stretching  for  miles  beyond  the  Cowee 
Mountains  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the 
Tuckasegee  River  winds  Its  way  through  the 
valley. 

The  cemetery  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
Hall  homeplace.  a  stately  home  built  by 
Hall's  grandfather  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tuckasegee 

At  least  200  persons  attended  the  burial 
services.     The    grave    wa«    thickly    covered 
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with  flowers  even  though  Hall  had  requested 
that  In  the  event  of  his  death,  flowers  be 
omitted  and  expressions  of  sympathy  be  in 
the  form  of  contributions  to  a  scholarship 
fund  at  Western  Carolina  College, 

Telegrams  of  sympathy  were  received  by 
Hall's  widow  from  dozens  of  congressional 
Members,  other  nationally  known  ]>er.son8, 
and  notables  with  whom  Hall  had  been 
closely  associated 

Governor  Hodges  wired  :  "Mrs  Hodges  Joins 
me  in  expressing  to  you  our  love  and  sym- 
pathy m  your  great  loss" 

Senator  Ervin's  telegram  read:  "We  sor- 
row with  you  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  In  Dave's  passing  We  have  never 
known  a  more  gallant  person" 

A  telegram  from  Senator  Jordan  stated: 
"Katherlne  and  i  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  our  good  friend  Dave  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  his  host  of  friends 
throiighout  North  Carolina  and  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  Dave  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  great  contribution  he 
made  to  his  community.  State,  and  Nation 
and  for  his  Indomitable  courage  Our 
deepest  sympathy   to   you   and   the   family." 

Most  of  Hairs  close  12th  district  friends 
were  present  for  the  funeral  Among  them 
were  Mrs  Edith  P  Alley  of  Waynesvllle,  who 
was  In  charge  of  his  district  office  In 
Waynesvllle. 

Hall's  survivors  Include  the  widow,  the 
former  Sarah  McCollum  of  Bradenton,  Fla.; 
three  small  daughters,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Edith  M  Hall  of  Cullowhee;  a  brother.  Robert 
C  Hall  of  Asheville:  and  two  sisters.  Miss 
Lela  Hall  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Hall  Dowdle. 
both  of  Franklin. 


[From    the    Wlnston-Salem    (NCi    Journal, 
Feb    1.   1960) 

David  M.   Hall 

In  late  August  1958— hardly  3  weeks  after 
the  12th  District's  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee had  named  him  as  the  party's  nominee 
for  Congress — David  M.  Hall  was  In  Washing- 
ton more  or  less  looking  around  Asked  by 
a  Journal  reporter  If  he  was  certain  of  vic- 
tory In  the  November  election,  he  grinned. 

"It  Isn't  a  question  of  whether  I'm  coming 
(to  Washington  I  or  not,"  he  said  "It's  Just 
a  question  of  how  long  I'll  stay," 

As  It  turned  out.  the  reply  was  more  pro- 
phetic than  It  was  Intended.  Mr  Hall  died 
Friday  afternoon — having  filled  only  half  the 
term  to  which  he  had  indeed  been  elected 
that  following  November. 

He  was  not  In  Congress  long  enough  to 
build  up  much  of  a  legislative  record,  to 
bring  his  name  to  public  attention  outside 
his  own  district  and  State,  or  even  to  shed 
fully  the  label  of  the  freshman.  But,  while 
they  had  not  come  to  know  his  public  side, 
there  are  those  In  Congress — as  there  are 
many  In  other  sections  of  his  own  State — 
who  readily  admired  his  personal  courage. 
For  Mr.  Hall  had  entered  Congress,  as  he  had 
gone  Into  most  of  the  undertakings  of  his 
life.  In  a  wheelchair  And  his  ambition,  his 
obviously  unflagging  optimism,  his  desire  for 
public  service,  in  spite  of  his  handicap, 
earned  him  highest  regard 

On  that  count  alone.  Representative  Hall 
achieved  something  which  some  men  with 
the  ability  to  walk  and  the  opportunity  to 
stay  In  Washington  longer  never  have 
reached. 


He  survived  countless  operations,  endured 
unbelievable  pain  and  fought  back  every 
time.     He  Insisted  uix)n  being  his  own  man. 

His  courage,  determination,  and  public- 
spirited  law  career  led  to  his  election  to  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina's  12th  District  In 
1958 

It  looked  for  awhile  that  David  Hall  would 
win  the  fight  against  his  most  recent  as- 
sailant— cancer.  But  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  finally  broke  the  resistance  of  a  body 
that  had  previously  fought  and  won  over 
seemingly  Insurmountable  odds 

When  Hall  was  elected  to  Congress  we 
wrote  that  here  was  an  example  for  the 
youth  of  our  land  prone  to  whine  about  the 
adversities  of  their  lives  where  material 
things  are  concerned. 

Here  was  a  man,  even  though  confined  to 
a  wheelchair,  who  Insisted  upon  standing 
upon  his  own  two  feet. 

And  we'll  wager  he  never  stood  taller  than 
he  does  now 


I  From  the  Durham   (N.C  )   Morning  Herald, 

Feb  2,19601 

Heroic  Courage 

RepresentaUve  David  Hall's  life  was  short — 
he  was  only  41  when  he  died  Friday— but  It 
win  long  be  cited  In  North  Carolina  as  an 
example  of  heroic  courage. 

From  the  age  of  15  Dave  Hall  had  been 
confined  to  a  wheelchair,  a  paraplegic  But 
the  handicap  which  chained  his  body  did  not 
curb  his  mind  and  his  confidence.  He 
earned  a  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  returned  home  to  practice, 
and  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
neighbors.  They  sent  him  to  the  Sute 
senate  Then,  when  Representative  Shuford 
declined  the  Democratic  nomination  In  the 
12th  District  after  the  1958  primary,  Hall 
was  the  choice  of  the  district  Democratic 
committee  for  nonflnee. 

Ill  health  had  plagued  him  during  the 
little  more  than  a  year  he  had  served  in 
Congress.  He  was  much  in  hospitals 
Finally  came  the  dread  diagnosis,  cancer. 
Characteristically.  Dave  Hall  Joined  battle 
with  this  most  formidable  of  foes.  The 
courage,  the  confidence,  and  the  will  which 
had  carried  him  so  far  were  his  to  the  end. 
And  in  his  passing.  Dave  Hall  has  left  an 
example  which  shines  among  the  many 
shining  pages  of  the  records  of  those  who 
refused  to  let  physical  handicap  keep  them 
from  the  high  destiny  they  believed  was 
theirs. 


(From  the  Shelby   (NO    Dally  SUr    Feb    1. 

19601 

The  Mark  of  a  Man 

One  must  review  with  a  mixture  of  respect. 

awe,    and   admiration    the   life   of    David   M. 

Hall. 

The  man  spent  most  of  his  41  years  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair,  but  he  was  never  one 
to  whimper. 


I  From  a  Morrlstown,  Tenn.,  newspaper) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  endowment  to  any 
child  Is  the  will  to  do. 

Far  greater  than  an  Inheritance  of  wealth 
or  brains  Is  that  Indefinable  something  lit 
early  In  a  young  person's  mind  and  heart 
that  Inspires  him  with  a  determination  to 
make  the  most  of  the  gifts  with  which  God 
has  endowed  him. 

In  the  majority  of  Instances,  such  a  person 
does  not  have  a  super-abundance  of  gray 
matter:  but  he  has  something  much  better, 
commonsense  and  a  tiny  power  motor  some- 
where In  his  makeup  that  keeps  saying,  over 
and  over,  to  him:  "I  think  I  can;  I  think  I 
can:  I  think  I  can." 

Whatever  the  limitations  of  opportunity, 
and  sometimes  these  opportunities  are  so 
limited  as  to  appear  practically  nil.  such  a 
boy  or  girl  has  the  drive  to  pick  up  straws 
and  to  keep  using  those  straws  until  they 
have  erected  a  house  of  brick  and  stone 

Such  are  the  lessons  of  success  which  have 
painted  such  marvelous  panoramas  in  the 
business  history  of  the  United  States. 

Although  now  In  this  country  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  work  and  who  feel  that 
Uncle  Sam  owes  them  a  living  are  embarked 
upon  a  governmental  program  to  force  the 
workers    to    more     than     divide    with     the 


drones,  around  us  all  the  time  are  patterns 
of  success  positively  amazing 

Such  a  pattern  is  the  life  of  Congressman 
David  M.  Hall,  freshman  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
who  last  week  died  In  Sylva.  N  C  .  at  the  early 
age  of  41  years 

Direct  cause  of  death  was  attributed  to 
cancer,  that  dread  disease  that  seems  to  be 
constantly  increasing  as  a  menace,  not  only 
to  the  old  but  to  the  young  as  well 

David  Hall  had  been  an  invalid  all  of  his 
life.  Most  boys  would  have  given  up  from 
the  very  first,  would  have  folded  their  hands, 
carried  along  with  a  grimace  on  their  faces, 
been  depressed,  miserable,  a  happiness  deter- 
rent to  themselves  and  all  those  around 
them 

Although  a  paraplegic  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair for  30  of  his  41  years.  Mr  Hall  suc- 
ceeded In  obtaining  his  degree  in  law  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  entered 
Into  all  sorts  of  business  ventures,  as  well 
as  practicing  his  profession,  married  and 
became  the  father  of  three  lovely  little  girls. 

Greatly  Interested  in  civic  affairs.  Mr  Hall 
was  also  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  his 
State  and  of  the  Nation.  He  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  In  Washington  where  he 
was  regarded  as  an  able  and  patriotic  Repre- 
sentative. 

Last  rites  for  young  Hall  were  held  the 
past  Sunday  in  a  small  Meth(Xlist  mountaSi-. 
church  In  his  home  city  where  his  death 
had  followed  recent  surgery  for  removal  of 
cancer. 

Among  the  500  persons  attending  the 
services  was  tl^e  entire  North  Carolina  con- 
gressional delegation,  as  well  as  many  other 
notables  of  Washington  who  came  to  pay 
final  tribute  to  a  man  whom  all  considered 
marvelous. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Maxwell,  in  speaking  of  the 
deceased,  said : 

"Hall  was  richly  blessed  here,"  said  the 
Rev.  A.  S  M.TXwell.  'His  Indomitable  cour- 
age is  known  to  all. 

"He  knew  he  lived  on  borrowed  time," 
Maxwell  told  the  group  which  overflowed 
the  small  red  brick  church. 

He  recalled  the  Representative's  "strong 
will  to  live  in  a  large  world  •  •  •  his  drive, 
control,  and  discipline  of  his  nattiral  abili- 
ties •  •  •  his  desire  to  grow,  to  learn,  to 
achieve  •  •  •  his  faith  in  himself  •  •  • 
his  boundless  energ>-  *  *  *  his  unceasing 
hope  •  •  •  his  sense  of  duty,  of  mission 
through  life   •    •    *." 

As  Maxwell  spoke  of  the  young  Repre- 
sentative's traits  his  widow  and  three  small 
girls  sat  in  a  from  pew.  weeping  softly 

Behind  them  sat  Senators  Sam  J  Ervin. 
Jr..  and  B  Everett  Jordan,  the  11  North 
Carolina  Hi  vise  Members:  Representative 
George  P  Miller,  Democrat,  of  California, 
of  the  House  Space  Committee  on  which  Hall 
served:  and  Zeake  Johnson,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House, 

The  41-year-old  Hall  had  requested  that 
In  the  event  of  his  death,  flowers  be  omitted 
and  expressions  of  sympathy  be  in  the  form 
of  donations  to  a  scholarship  fund  at  West- 
ern Carolina  College,  where  his  mother  Is 
assistant  dean  of  women 

A  special  election  will  be  necessary  to  fill 
the  remainder  of  Hall's  term,  which  expires 
next  January  Roy  A  Taylor,  former  State 
representative  frcjm  Black  Mountain,  an- 
nounced last  week  as  a  candidate  for  Hall's 
seal  in  the  May  Democratic  primaries. 


IFrom  the  Svlva   (N.C.i    Herald    Feb    4. 

1960] 

Scholarship     Funds     Should      Be      Mailed 

to   WCC   President 

Before  his  death.  Congressman  David  M. 
Hall  requested  that  in  lieu  of  flowers,  dona- 
tions   be    made    toward    establishment    of    a 
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David  McKee  Hall  Scholarship  Fund  at 
Western  Carolina  College. 

Some  who  desire  to  contribute  to  thla 
scholarship  fund  have  raised  a  question  as 
to  procedure.     The  procedure  Is  as  foUows: 

Mall  contributions  to  the  scholarship  fund 
to  the  President,  Western  Carolina  College. 
Cullowhee.  N.C.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  David  McKee  Hall  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  president's  office  will  acknowledge  the 
gifts  and  will  notify  the  family  of  those  who 
contribute  to  the  scholarship  fund. 


[From  the  Sylva  (N.C.)   Herald,  Feb.  4. 
1960] 
David  M    H.\ll.  41,   Dies:    Fx-ner.\l  Services 
Aas.   Held  in   Sylva  Sunday   Afternoon — 
Congressional     Delegation     Among     600 
Who  Attend 

Twelfth  District  Congress-man  David  M. 
Hall.  41.  of  Sylva..  st-rlcken  by  cancer  last 
November,  died  from  complications  of  can- 
cer surgery  at  5:35  pm.  Friday,  !n  C.  J 
Harris   Community   Hosplt-al. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  3  p.m  Sunday 
at  Sylva  Methodist  Church.  The  Reverend 
Asmond  Maxwell,  pastor,  assisted  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  G  Tuttle.  superintendent 
of  the  AshevUle  district  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  officiated  Burial  was  In  the  family 
cemetery  at  Webster. 

Survivors  Include  the  widow,  the  former 
Sarah  McCoIium  of  Bradenton.  F!a  :  three 
daughters.  Sarah  Anne.  11.  Edith  Allison.  9. 
and  Hannah  McKee.  5.  his  mother,  Mrs  Edith 
M  Hall,  of  Cullowhee;  a  brother.  Robert  C. 
Hall,  of  .A,shevUle:  nnd  two  sister?.  Miss  Lela 
Moore  Hall,  of  LllllnKton,  and  Mrs  Margaret 
Hall  Dowdle.  if  Franklin 

Pallbearers  were  Ernest  Burch.  Andrew 
Wilson.  J'">seph  T.  Wilson.  Lacy  Thornburg. 
Malcolm  Brown.  Fred  D  Hooper,  E  L  McKee, 
ar.d  W    D    McKee. 

Victim  of  a  crippling  bone  Infection  at  the 
tige  of  12,  Hall  underwent  surgery  December 
10  In  a  New  York  hospital  for  removal  of  a 
cancerous  growth  on  his  bladder.  He  died 
of  complications  ^A  the  operation,  including 
a  kidney   blockage. 

Specialists  who  performed  the  operation 
reported  to  Hall  afterward  that  the  cancer 
had  been  completely  eliminated.  Hall  was 
returned  to  C.  J.  Harris  Hospital  January  12 
to    continue    convalesence. 

A  paraplegic  who  had  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  since  the  age  of  15,  Hall  was  an 
attorney  by  profession  but  had  devoted  some 
attention  to  farmir.g. 

On  July  31,  1958,  the  lO-member  Demo- 
cratic district  executive  committee  selected 
Hall  over  five  other  Democratic  nominee 
aspirants  for  the  post  left  open  when  Repre- 
sentative George  A.  Shuford.  of  Asheville. 
withdrew  because  of  his  health. 

Hall  won  over  his  Republican  opponent, 
W  Harold  Sams.  Asheville  attorney,  in  the 
general  election  to  become  12th  District  Con- 
gressman. 

Hall  s  election  marked  the  first  time  in  49 
years  that  the  10-county  area  had  had  a 
Congressman  outside  Buncombe  or  Hender- 
son Counties. 

A  month  after  his  election.  Hall  announced 
the  opening  of  a  full-time  district  office  In 
Waynesvllle,  the  first  time  a  congressional 
office  had  been  established  west  of  Asheville. 
Hall  was  sworn  Into  the  US  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   on    January    7,    1959. 

Less  than  2  months  later,  on  February  23, 
he  underwent  surgery  In  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital In  Washington  for  dralnat;e  of  his  right 
kidney  after  proper  na":ral  expulsion  had 
failed.  Physicians  announced  the  following 
month  that  .^  second  kidney  operation  might 
become  necessary. 

This  operation,  for  the  removal  of  scar  tis- 
sue resulting  from  the  kidney  surgery,  was 
performed  November  10  in  St.  Joseph  s  Ho«- 
pltal  in  Asheville. 


Three  days  later,  physicians  who  performed 
the  operation  announced  the  finding  of  ma- 
lignancy In  microscopic  studies  of  the  scar 
tissue.  Hall  went  to  New  York  soon  after- 
ward to  begin  a  series  of  X-ray  treatments 
preparing  him  for  the  December  10  operation 
for  removal  of  the  cancerous  growth. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  Hall  became 
the  top-ranking  freshman  member  on  the 
Outer  Space  Committee,  the  first  permanent 
new  committee  of  both  Houses  since  1892. 
In  September,  he  went  to  London  for  a  series 
of  conferences  In  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Astronomical  Federation  Con- 
ference, 

He  received  a  certificate  of  law  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School  In 
June  1947  and  an  LLB,  degree  In  June  1948, 
He  was  admitted  t«3  the  bar  In  August  1947. 
Among  organizations  In  which  he  partici- 
pated or  held  office  were  the  Jackson  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Jackson  County 
Industrial  Committee  and  Jackson  County 
Industries,  the  Sylva  Rotary  Club  and  Sylva 
Methodist  Church,  Jackson  County  Chapter 
r»f  the  American  Red  Cross  and  Morehead 
Scholarship  Committee  of  Jackson  County. 
He  served  as  county  attorney  for  2  years 
and  was  town  attorney  for  Sylva  from  1948 
to  1951.  He  had  also  served  as  attorney  for 
tl.e  town  of  Dillsboro. 

Hall  had  been  active  In  county  and  dis- 
trict Democratic  circles  for  more  than  20 
years.  He  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Jackson  County  Young  Democratic  Club  and 
ae  a  member  and  officer  In  the  Jackson 
Oounty  Democratic  executive  committee. 

Born  May  1^5,  1918.  at  Sylva.  Hall  was  the 
son  of  Mrs  Edith  Moore  Hall,  of  Sylva.  and 
the  late  David  McKee  Hall. 

He  was  a  grand.son  of  the  late  Superior 
Oourt  Judge  Fredrick  Moore,  grandnephew 
of  Superior  Court  Judge  Walter  E.  Moore, 
and  the  grandnephew  of  the  late  E  L.  Mc- 
Kee and  State  Senator  Gertrude  Dills  Mc- 
Kee, his  wife. 

Among  the  more  than  600  persons  attend- 
ing the  funeral  services  Sunday  was  a  dele- 
gntlon  of  US.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
Who  came  from  Washington. 

Included  In  the  group  were  North  Caro- 
ina's  two  Senators.  Sam  J.  E^vin.  of  Mor- 
?3nton,  and  B  Everett  Jordan,  of  Saxapa- 
i»w,  and  Congressmen  Hcgh  Q,  Alexandeb, 
it  Kannapolls;  L.  H.  Fountain,  of  Tarboro; 
CK-KRLEs  R.  Jonas,  of  Llncolnton;  A  Paul 
KrrcHiN.  of  Wadesboro;  Alton  Lennon,  of 
Wilmington:  Ralph  J.  Scott,  of  Danbury; 
M\<i  Basil  L.  WHrrtNER.  of  Gastonla. 

Representative  George  P.  Miller,  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  California,  at- 
tended as  a  representative  of  the  House 
Space  Committee.  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr  , 
House  Sergeant  at  Arms,  was  also  present. 
Telegrams  of  sympathy  were  received  by 
Halls  widow  from  dozens  of  congressional 
Mjembers,  other  nationally  known  persons, 
aad  notables  with  whom  Hall  had  been 
closely  associated. 

Moody  Funeral  Home  was  In  charge  of  ar- 
rtvngements. 


[From  the  Smoky  Mountain  Times,  Bryson 

City.  NC  ,  Feb    4.  1960| 

Congressman  Hall  Dies;   Funeral  at  Stlva 

Sunday 

Representative  David  M.  Hall,  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  a  paraplegic  whose  career 
carried  him  to  Congress  despite  almost  a 
lifetime  of  pain  and  suflTerlng.  was  burled 
naar  Sylva  Sunday. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
were  among  the  mourners  who  crowded  the 
small  Sylva  Methodist  Church  and  thronged 
outside  at  services  for  the  41 -year-old  Hall. 
wHo  suffered  a  bone  disease  at  12  and  from 
15  lived  In  a  wheelchair. 

"He  had  a  strong  will  to  live  In  a  large 
world.    He  had  drive,  control,  and  discipline 


of  his  natural  abilities.  He  had  a  desire 
to  grow,  to  learn,  to  accomplish.'  said  the 
Reverend  Asmond  L.  Maxwell,  the  church 
pastor. 

"He  had  faith  In  himself,  boundless  en- 
ergy, unceaslr\g  hope,  a  sense  of  duty  and 
mission,  although  he  knew  he  lived  on  bor- 
rowed time." 

Hall,  a  lawyer  prominent  in  civic  and  Dem- 
ocratic Party  affairs,  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1958. 

Those  attending  the  funeral  Included 
North  Carolina's  two  Democratic  Senators, 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  of  Morganton,  and  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  of  Saxapahaw,  and  seven  of  the 
State's  Congressmen, 

The  House  Space  Committee,  of  which 
Hall  was  a  memt)er.  was  represented  by  Rep- 
resentative George  P  Mn.LER,  Democrat,  of 
California.  Zeake  W.  Johnson.  Jr  .  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  tlie  House,  also  attended. 

The  church  was  filled  to  It*  200-per6on 
capacity  and  many  stfxxl  In  the  sanctuary. 
An   estimated   400   others  stood   outside. 

Mr  Maxwell  was  assisted  In  the  service  by 
the  Reverend  Robert  G  Tuttle  of  the  Ashe- 
ville district  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Congressman  Hall  was  burled  In  the  fam- 
ily cemetery  at  Webster,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Sylva  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Hall 
homeplace.  At  least  200  persons  attended 
the  graveside  services 

Attending  Hall's  funeral.  In  addition  to 
North  Carolina's  two  Senators;  Johnson  and 
Representative  Miller,  were  North  Carolina 
Congressmen  Hugh  Q,  Alexander  of  Kan- 
napolls, L.  H  Fountain  of  Tarboro.  Charles 
R,  Jonas  of  Llncolnton,  A.  Paul  Kltchln  of 
Wadesboro.  Alton  A.  Lennon  of  Wilmington, 
Ralph  J,  Scott  of  Danbury,  and  Basil  L. 
Whltener  of  Gastonla. 

Telegrams  of  sympathy  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Hall  from  Governor  Hodges,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  other  notables  with  whom 
her  husband  had  been  associated. 


(From  the  Smoky  Mountain  Times,   Brvson 
City,  NC,  Feb.  4,  1960) 

David  M    Hall 

David  Hall  proved  that  a  person  can  be- 
come successful  In  spite  of  handicaps  If  he 
has  the  courage  and  If  he  has  the  will. 

Crippled  at  the  age  of  12  and  confined  to 
a  wheelchair  since  the  age  of  15,  with  de- 
termination and  courage  he  forged  himself 
a  place  as  a  leader  in  western  North  Carolina 
civic  and  px^Utlcal  circles. 

He  had  served  in  the  North  Carolina  Sen- 
ate and  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  before  being 
selected  to  serve  In  Concrress  by  the  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee  In   1958. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  more  than  two 
generations  that  a  12th  District  Democratic 
Representative  from  west  of  the  Balsams  was 
In  Congress. 

He  became  111  less  than  2  months  after 
being  sworn  In  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  thus  never  getting  the 
opportunity  to  do  all  he  wanted  for  his 
district.  But  In  spite  of  his  serious  Illness. 
he  kept  In  touch  with  afTalrs  of  the  12th. 
His  interest  In  the  proposed  Federal  build- 
ing In  Bry.«MDn  City  Is  an  example  of  his 
contmulng  work. 

After  his  last  major  operation  (he  had 
100  operations  during  his  lifetime)  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  coming  home  to  re- 
cuperate and  run  for  reelection. 

Tills  was  typical  of  Dave  Hall  who  never 
admitted  defeat  against  physical  handicaps 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  man  of 
smaller  stature. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  and  sense  of  loss 
that  the  12th  District  and  North  Carolina 
learned  of  his  death. 

He  has  made  a  high  mark  In  his  life  as  a 
gentleman,  family  man  and  man  of  courage. 
We  salute  Dave  Hall,  every  Inch  a  man. 
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(From  the  Sylva  (N.C)  Herald,  Feb.  4,  19601 

David  Hall  Was  a  Symbol  or  Courage  and 

Determination 

Jackson  County  has  reason  to  long  re- 
member and  honor  the  life  and  courage  of 
David  McKee  Hall,  cut  down  so  young  In 
life,  and  who  lived  and  achieved  great  suc- 
cess under  trying  physical  handicap  and 
suffering  from  his  public  school  days, 
through  his  college  training  and  profes- 
sional career, 

David  Hall,  confined  to  a  wheelchair  since 
his  teenage  days,  packed  more  living,  busi- 
ness, and  public  service  Into  his  41  years 
than  the  majority  of  us  achieve  In  a  long 
lifetime. 

Endowed  with  a  keen  mind  and  Indomita- 
ble courage  and  a  determination  to  achieve 
success  In  anything  he  undertook,  David 
Hall  achieved  jjrofesslonal  and  political  suc- 
cess and  rendered  outstanding  service  to  his 
county,  State,  and  Nation, 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  uni- 
versity law  school  and  on  being  granted  his 
license  to  practice  he  wasted  no  time  In 
opening  an  o'fice  In  his  hometown  and  was 
soon  recognl:'yed  as  an  attorney  of  ability 
and  gained  a  v/lde  practice,  particularly  In  the 
civil  courts  He  served  as  attorney  for  Jack- 
son County,  represented  the  32d  senatorial 
district  In  th*  State  senate,  where  he  spon- 
sored much  constructive  legislation  on  the 
local,  district  and  State  level.  When  the 
new  and  very  important  water  resources  com- 
mission was  established  to  study  and  repwrt 
on  the  States  water  u.-^e  and  resources,  he 
was  appolntel  as  a  member  of  that  body  by 
Governor  Holges,  It  was  while  serving  In 
the  senate  tlat  he  proposed  an  income  tax 
withholding  1  »w  for  North  Carolina.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  law  passed  and  put 
Into  operation,  although  It  was  by  a  money- 
hunting  legislature  2  years  later. 

The  young  attorney  spent  many  hours 
working  for  industry,  schools,  roads,  the  new 
hospital  and  other  things  for  the  betterment 
of  Jackson  County.  During  all  of  this  time 
few  people,  other  than  his  Immediate  family, 
fully  realized  the  tremendous  handicap  un- 
der which  h?  labored,  and  at  times,  with 
much    pain    ind    physical    discomfort. 

The  crown:ng  success  of  his  political  ca- 
reer came  w.th  the  nomination  as  Demo- 
cratic candld:ite  to  Congress  and  the  winning 
of  the  12lh  ongresslonal  seat  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  la  1958  The  few  months  he  was 
able  to  servt  In  Congress  he  exhibited  the 
kind  of  leadership  and  wisdom  that  this  Na- 
tion needs  In  Its  national  representatives. 
Had  his  heal-.h  and  strength  prevailed  there 
Is  little  doubt  of  his  having  made  a  remark- 
able record  of  service  to  his  district  and  the 
Nation  as  US    Congressman 

Of  the  many  editorials  written  about  Rep- 
resentative Hall  since  his  death,  the  pre- 
dominating theme  of  most  of  them  has  been 
his  "spirit  cf  courage  and  determination." 
Quoting  the  Waynesvllle  Mountaineer.  "Rep- 
resentative Hall  was  an  inspiration  to  peo- 
ple of  all  ag  -s  In  all  walks  of  life.  He  won 
out  many,  riany  times  over  great  odds  as 
he  underwent  numerous  operations  In  an 
effort  to  regiiln  his  health.  David  Hall  was 
a  symbol  of  <-ourage  and  determination." 

Although  las  county.  State,  and  the  Nation 
have  suffere<l  a  great  loss  It  Is  his  family 
who  win  fee    his  passing  most  keenly. 

An  Indication  of  his  concern  for  his  fel- 
low man  wa^  one  of  his  last  requests — that 
a  scholarshlj)  fund  be  established  at  West- 
ern Carolina  College  In  lieu  of  floral  offerings. 

[From  the  S/lva  (NC.)  Herald,  Feb.  4,  1960] 
The  David  McKee  Hall  Scholarship  Fund 
The  many  many  friends  of  the  late  David 
M  Hull,  throughout  North  Carolina  have  an 
opportunity  to  honor  his  memory  and  at 
the  same   time    aid   many   deserving   young 


men  and  vomen  of  this  mountain  region  in 
pursuing  higher  education  at  Western  Caro- 
lina College, 

One  of  the  last  requests  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Hall  was  that  In  heu  of  flowers 
at  his  funeral  contributions  be  made  to  a 
scholarship  fund  at  Western  Carolina  College 
to  aid  deserving  young  men  and  women  In 
securing  a  higher  education  at  this  college. 
Having  struggled  through  college  himself. 
under  great  physical  handicap,  he  realized 
the  need  for  more  scholarships  at  Western 
Carolina  College,  His  friends  have  suggested 
that  the  scholarship  fund  be  known  as  the 
David  McKee  Hall  Scholarship. 

Many  people  here  In  Sylva.  Jackson 
County,  and  elsewhere  have  said  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  finest  opportunities  to  honor  the 
late  Congressman  and  are  already  sending 
In  their  contributions.  Machinery  for  han- 
dling the  fund  has  been  set  up  at  the  college 
and  checks  may  be  drawn  In  the  name  of 
the  fund  and  mailed  directly  to  President 
Paul  A.  Reld  at  Cullowhee. 

This  can  well  be  the  source  of  funds  for 
one  of  the  largest  scholarships  at  Western 
Carolina  College  as  hundreds  of  friends  of 
the  young  attorney  and  civic  leader  will  wish 
to  remember  his  life  and  service  to  his  State 
In   this   way. 

Our  fast  growing  Western  Carolina  College 
does  not  have  a  wealthy  alumni  and  there- 
fore scholarships,  memorial  and  otherwise. 
are  not  available  for  those  who  could  qualify 
for  them.  The  David  McKee  Hall  Fund  offers 
an  opportunity  for  many  people  to  Join  hands 
In  providing  for  this  much  needed  part  of 
our  college. 

I  From  Highlands   (N.C)   Highlander.  Feb,  5, 
19601 

Congressman  David  M  Hall 
The  untimely  passing  of  Representative 
David  M,  Hall  is  mourned  by  everyone  In 
this  entire  area.  His  death  has  brought  a 
deep  sen^e  of  loss  to  the  12th  North  Caro- 
lina District  which  he  served  as  Congress- 
man, He  will  be  missed  by  everyone,  and 
our  hearts  go  out  In  sympathy  to  his  family. 
David  Hall's  life  has  been  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  courage  comparable  to  the  life  of  the 
late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Assuredly 
no  man  ever  came  to  the  end  of  his  life  who 
had  done  more  to  rise  above  his  infirmities 
In  order  to  unselfishly  serte  his  fellow  man 
than  these  two  men  In  spite  of  the  crip- 
pling disease  since  the  age  of  15.  which  con- 
fined David  Hall  to  a  wheelchair,  and  made 
him  a  paraplegic,  this  handicap  did  not 
deter  him  from  acknowledging  that  It  was 
what  he  could  do  for  others,  and  nothing 
else,  that  satisfied  him,  and  he  fulfilled  his 
destiny  of  having  responsibility,  and  the 
burden  of  other  p>eople's  business  laid  upon 
his  shoulders. 

His  loving  and  spontaneous  service  to 
others  will  be  long  remembered.  His  cour- 
age and  faith  In  spite  of  his  adversities  will 
bring  hope  and  faith  to  many  others  in  the 
same  set  of  clrcumsUmces.  His  calm,  gentle 
spirit  will  live  on  In  the  lives  of  everyone  In 
the  Nation  who  was  privileged  to  know  him 
personally,  or  know  of  him  through  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  his  fellow  man. 


I  Prom  the  Sylva  (N.C)  Sylvan,  Feb.  1960] 
Jackson  County  Lost  One  of  Its  Ablest 
Citizens  in  the  Death  or  David  M  Hall 
A  grievous  loss  has  been  suffered  by  Jack- 
son County.  N.C.  and  the  Nation  in  the 
recent  passing  of  Congressman  David  M  Hall. 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  highly  respected 
citizens  of  our  day. 

Seldom  has  one  in  so  short  a  time  been 
able  to  build  such  a  record  of  achievement 
Tlie  disabilities  which  confined  him  to  a 
wheelchair  during  most  of  his  life  seemed 
to  Instill  within  him  that  burning  ambition 
and  courage  that  recognized  no  limitation. 


At  a  time  when  lesser  men  would  have  ac- 
cepted their  fate.  David  HrUl  undauntedly 
pursued  his  education  and  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  He  established  practice  in 
his  home  town  of  Sylva  and  demonstrated 
a  legal  talent  that  soon  brought  him  clients 
beyond  his  ability  to  serve  without  assist- 
ance. He  represented  the  Mead  Corp,  in 
many  Important  legal  matters  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Mead  Foreman's 
Club  and  the  November  meeting  honoring 
Raymond  Sutton,  which  he  attended,  marked 
what  was  perhaps  his  last  public  appearance. 

His  list  of  official  duties  includes  those  of 
attorney  for  Jackson  County,  State  senator, 
and  a  member  of  the  State  water  resources 
commission.  In  1958  he  was  elected  Con- 
gressman of  the  12th  District  in  which  hon- 
ored position  he  was  ably  serving  when  over- 
taken by  the  Illness  from  which  he  failed  to 
recover. 

Despite  the  demands  upon  his  time  by  legal 
and  official  duties,  he  rendered  a  full  measure 
of  service  in  civic,  church,  social,  and  com- 
munity activities  With  It  all  he  seemed 
never  lacking  In  time  for  a  congenial  chat 
with  his  many  friends. 

His  accomplishments  In  41  short  years  Is 
seldom  matched  In  the  threescore  and  ten 
allotted  to  many  and  truly  proves  that  it  is 
not  how  long  one  lives  but  how  well. 


(From  the  Waynesvllle   (N.C)   Mountaineer, 

Apr,  18,  1960] 
Award    Made   to   Late    Representative   Hall 

"I  know  in  my  heart  that  David  is  as  proud 
of  tlie  award   as  I  am," 

With  these  words,  the  saddened  wife  of  the 
late  Congressman  David  M,  Hall,  of  Sylva, 
accepted  a  posthumous  award  Friday  given 
to  her  husband  for  being  chosen  the  out- 
standing handicapped  North  Carolinian  for 
1959, 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  courageous  men  I 
have  ever  known,"  Governor  Hodges  de- 
clared in  presenting  the  award,  "1  can't 
think  of  a  finer  tribute  than  for  the  State 
•  •  •  to  give  this  award  to  Mrs,  Hall  and  her 
children." 

Mrs,  Hall's  three  daughters — Hannah.  5. 
Allison.  9.  and  Anne,  11 — watched  the  pres- 
entation In  the  Governor's  conference  room. 

Hall,  confined  to  a  wheelchair  for  many 
years,  died  January  29  of  cancer.  He  was 
stricken  by  osteomyelitis  during  his  child- 
hood. At  the  age  of  15,  the  infection  af- 
fected his  spinal  cord,  paralyzing  him  from 
the  waist  down.  He  underwent  scores  of 
surgical  operations. 

Despite  his  handicap.  Hall  became  the 
first  sf>eclal  student  to  be  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School 
with  an  LL  B.  degree.  He  practiced  law  for 
some  time  In  Sylva. 

A  district  conunittee  nominated  the  late 
Mr,  Hall  for  the  awiu-d.  Serving  on  the  dis- 
trict committee  were  Miss  Debrayda  Fisher, 
and  Mrs,  Edith  P.  Alley. 

The  following  was  published  In  a  booklet, 
•Reach."  about  Mr,  Hall: 

"Handicap."  as  defined  by  Webster,  means 
to  put  at  a  disadvantage  or  to  hinder,  but 
had  you  been  present  on  January  3.  1959, 
when  David  McKee  Hall,  paraplegic,  quietly 
rolled  his  wheelchair  Into  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol to  take  the  oath  of  otfict  as  a  Member  of 
the  86th  Congress,  representing  the  r2th 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina,  you 
might  have  said  "HaU  has  revised  Webster," 
And  indeed  you  would  have  been  quite  cor- 
rect, because  his  Journey  to  Waslilngton  had 
been  made  over  a  long  and  toilsome  road 
strewn  with  boulders  of  pain  and  suffering, 
blocked  at  intervals  by  detours  of  long,  lin- 
gering months  in  hospital  beds — all  of  which 
would  have  made  a  person  of  less  fortitude, 
determination,  and  driving  ambition  turn 
back  and  thus  confirm  Webster's  definition 
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that  a  handicap  Is  truly  a  hindrance.  But 
hecause  of  his  relentless  drive,  his  complete 
unwillingness  to  admit  defeat,  his  all-con- 
suming ambition,  the  Journey  had  been  ac- 
complished. And  In  so  doing,  he  had  lent 
Inspiration  and  encouragement  to  others, 
both  handicapped  and  physically  fit,  to 
complete  the  task  at  hand,  to  achieve  that 
goal  out  yonder,  and  to  do  It  without  com.- 
plalning. 

At  the  iige  of  12.  David  was  a  round, 
pudgy,  plnk-cheefced  lad  who  had  more 
than  the  normal  boy's  Interest  In  fishing, 
hunting,  scouting,  football  and  the  like. 
That  Is.  until  the  day  that  osteomyelitis 
destroyed  the  participation,  even  though  It 
could  not  lessen  the  Interest  which  remained 
Intact  for  some  28  years  later.  And  thus 
began  the  years  of  suffering,  of  excr\iclating 
pain  and  of  long,  long  months  In  Piedmont 
Hospital,  Atlanta — years  which  deprived  him 
of  a  seconcliiry  education  oecause  of  the  some 
200  surgical  operations  he  was  required  to 
undergo  and  the  repeated  close  brushes  with 
death.  At  the  age  of  15,  the  Infection  af- 
fected his  spinal  cord  to  the  extent  that  he 
was  permanently  paralyzed  frr>m  the  waist 
down  and  thereafter  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair are. 

Throughout  the  28  years  his  family,  phy- 
sicians, and  close  friends  were  constantly 
amazed  at  the  Indomitable  courage  he  man- 
ifested at  all  times,  never  discouraged  if  his 
plans  and  activities  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  anotlier  painful  hospital  e.xperlence.  but 
always  ready  to  begin  a  new  project  or  com- 
plete the  old  one  when  given  brief  respites  at 
home. 

Then,  with  the  discovery  of  the  sulfa  an- 
tibiotics, his  hospiuil  stavs  became  less  fre- 
quent, and  so  he  determined  to  eater  the 
University  of  N>:-rtU  Carolina  aiid  iike  idl  his 
plans  and  ambitions,  he  carried  this  to  a 
successful,  brilliant  c.^nf-luslon  by  his  grad- 
uation In  19-18,  thus  becoming  the  Orst  spe- 
cial student  to  graduate  from  the  law  school 
with  an  LL.B  degree.  Thereafter,  he  passed 
the  State  bar  exi'.annatlcn  and  opened  a 
law  office  in  Sylva  where  he  practiced  l:iw 
since  that  time.  During  the  time  he  waa 
In  college,  he  was  not  only  studying  law  him- 
self, but  was  helping  blind  students  by 
reading  to  them. 

His  subsequent  achievements  and  accom- 
pllshmetits  came  as  no  surprise  to  those  who 
knew  hun  best,  for  at  last  they  were  con- 
vinced that  when  Duvid  Hall  said.  'I  will." 
It  meant  that  he  would  and  could.  Because 
of  his  attitude  and  demeanor  concerning  his 
handicap,  one  forgets  that  he  cannot  stand 
up  tall  and  straight  or  that  he  is  denied  the 
simple  art  of  walking  Into  a  ri>Dm.  He  has 
never  sought  concessions  or  privileges,  be- 
cause of  physical  limitations;  rather,  he 
preferred  to  take  his  turn  adways  with  the 
physically  normal. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  his  mental 
approach  to  his  handicap.  Gov.  Luther  H, 
Hodges  said  at  the  recent  Young  Democratic 
Club  convention  in  Ashevllle  that  David 
Hall  had  exhibited  more  courage  than  any 
man  he  had  ever  known.  The  distinguished 
Senator  Sam  J  Ervin,  Jr.,  In  Introducing 
him  at  the  12th  Congressional  District  rally 
In  Bryson  City,  likened  his  courage  and 
achievements  to  those  of  the  knleht  described 
In   the   poem  "The    Broken   Sword." 

More  impxirtant  than  these  encomiums  Is 
the  widespread  Influence  he  has  h:«l  on 
other  handicapped  people  by  his  Inspiring 
ex.^mplp  and  the  tangible  things  he  had  done 
for  their  benefit.  Perhaps  one  of  his  most 
noteworthy  contributions  was  in  1946.  at 
ManhHttan  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  in  New  York 

Through  his  understanding  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  he  hi\s  encouraged  m.any 
handicapped  people,  especially  other  para- 
plegics,   to    develop    their    limited    abilities. 


Saarchlng  out  those  In  need  of  help  and 
working  In  close  cooperation  i^-lth  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselor,  he  has  fre- 
quently made  his  ofBce  available  for  con- 
ferences and  Interviews  between  these  Indi- 
viduals and  counselors  which  resulted  In 
their  receiving  training  and.  or  other  re- 
habilitation services  through  which  they 
gained  a  new  lease  on  life 

For  many  years  David  Hall  devoted  con- 
slflerable  time  and  eff^irt  In  working  with  the 
local  committee  on  employ  the  physically 
handicapped;  he  was  instrumental  in  getting 
a  survey  made  by  the  employment  service 
oq  the  county's  labor  supply  which  later  led 
to  the  location  of  a  new  industrial  plant  In 
the  community,  thereby  creating  additional 
job  oppKjrtunlties  for  the  unemployed.  He 
hais  helped  many  handicapped  people  to  se- 
cure gainful  employment  and  thus  become 
useful  citizens  who  experience  the  satisfac- 
tion th.it  conies  with  rinding  one's  place  In 
lift 

He  has  served  his  district  well  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  has  been  accorded 
recognition  unusual  for  a  freshman  repre- 
sentative. He  was  honored  by  being  ap- 
ptiinted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  .'\stronautics.  the  first  permanent  stand- 
ing committee  to  be  created  by  the  Congress 
since  1892.  As  a  member  of  this  committee, 
he  participated  in  an  11,000-mUe  fact-finding 
ln»;>ectlon  tour  of  the  major  research  and 
deivelopnient  centers  of  Western  Europe's 
NATO  countries. 

He  served  In  the  Senate  of  the  1955  North 
Civolina  General  Assembly,  has  been  a  mem- 
befc-  of  numerous  boards  and  commissions, 
W4S  active  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  In 
lo«al  civic  organizations. 


rom  the  Ashevllle  (NC.)  Citizen,  Apr.  18. 
1960] 
In  Mem  or  t 
le  late  Representative  Devld  M.  Hall  of 
Sj-Jva  lived  In  memory  in  Raleigh  last  Fri- 
da^'  when  he  was  honored  as  the  outstand- 
ing^ handicapped  North  Carolinian  for  1959. 

The  posthumous  award,  presented  by  Gov- 
ernor Hodges,  was  accepted  by  the  widow, 
who  expressed  her  pride  in  the  honor  and  In 
the  memory  of  her  husband. 

Representative  Hall.  who  died  last 
Jatiuary  29  of  cancer,  had  been  confined 
larigely  to  a  wheelchair  since  he  was  a  young- 
ster. 

His  affliction  did  not  bar  him  from  a  uni- 
versity education,  his  law  license,  and  a 
sufcessful  career  in  professional,  civic,  and 
public  life. 

To  those  who  knew  him,  his  life  and  cour- 
age were  inspiring 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
I  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  in  1958  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  estab- 
lished a  program  of  federally  financed 
loans  to  enable  pro.spective  college  stu- 
dents to  get  their  education  now  and  re- 
pay the  loans  on  exceedingly  easy  term.s 
at  a  later  date. 

This  act  has  made  a  good  beginning 
toward  strengthening  our  svstem  of 
higher  education,  but  the  full  amount 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  student 
loans  has  never  been  made  available  and 
as  we  study  the  operation  of  this  act, 
we  see  ways  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  im- 
prove Its  effectiveness. 

I  have  joined  with  others  in  ca^ponsor- 
ing  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  fMr.  Yarborottch  1 ,  S.  3481,  which 
wo<uld  make  the  student  loans  under  the 
act  available  to  teachers  attending  sum- 


mer sessions.  Repayment  would  not  be 
due  for  several  years  and  half  of  the 
loan  is  forgiven  to  tho.se  in  the  teaching 
profession,  I  feel  that  this  amendment 
would  be  widely  utilized  and  that  It 
would  be  extremelj'  helpful  to  teachers 
In  financing  courses  pursued  for  higher 
degrees  and  refresher  courses  that  would 
improve  their  earning  power  and  their 
professional  competence. 

There  is  growing  national  awarene.ss 
of  the  injustice  to  our  teachers  and  the 
danger  to  our  educational  system  posed 
by  our  failure  to  pay  teachers  adequate 
salaries.  I  have  supported  legislation  to 
increase  those  salaries  through  Federal 
aid.  but  we  can  lielp  our  teachers  and 
our  educational  system  in  other,  smaller 
ways.  This  amendment  would  help 
thousands  of  teachers  carrying  heavy 
financial  burdens  by  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  advance  in  their  profession 
through  attending  summer  sessions. 
And  the  whole  country  would  be  the 
beneficiary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further    morning    bu.siness'' 


FISHTRAPS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OpnCER  <Mr, 
MANsriBiD  in  the  chair'  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  attempted 
Federal  executive  usurpation  is  inherent 
in  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  attempting  to  establish  Jish- 
trajJS  in  several  .Ma.=;kan  communities. 
If  successful,  it  will  constitute  a  wholly 
unwarranted  and  unjustified  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  recently  admitted 
State  of  Alaska  II  successful,  it  will  be 
a  nulhfication  of  the  rights  of  the  49th 
State.  If  succes.sful.  it  will  be  an  over- 
ruling by  a  Federal  executive  a'-:encv  of 
the  rer)eatedly  declared  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Alaska. 

The  issue  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
Alaskan  sovereignty.  Ever  since  the 
passage  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1912,  which 
unjustly  denied  the  people  of  Alaska  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  fl.sheries,  the 
people  of  Alaska  have  pleaded  for  the 
right  to  manage  and  control  that  vast 
resource.  An  essential  part  of  that  plea 
was  for  the  abolition  of  flshtraps.  The 
fi.shtrap  is  a  coetly  device  which  takes 
lariJ:e  quantities  of  fish  economically  as 
they  are  on  tiielr  way  to  spawnint;  beds, 
but  also  takes  them  destructively. 

For  47  years,  from  1912  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alaskan  Statehood  Act,  the 
people  of  Alaska  sought  through  ever- 
repeated  memorials  of  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  and  through  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  in  every  session  of 
Congress  by  Ala.ska's  voteless  delegates, 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  flshtraps. 

But  the  Interior  Department's  opposi- 
tion, combined  with  that  of  the  absentee 
canned  salmon  interests,  proved  to  be  too 
strong.  They  were  never  abolished  until 
statehood  was  at  hand. 
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In  the  meantime,  because  of  the  flsh- 
traps, this  once  greatest  national  fishery 
resource,  and  Alaska's  greatest  re- 
source— the  Pacific  salmon — was  tragi- 
cally depicted.  Year  after  year  the  catch 
became  smaller.  Prom  a  pack  of  over  8 
million  cases  in  1936,  it  dropped  to  1,- 
600.000  ca.'.es  last  year. 

In  1959.  the  last  year  of  Federal  con- 
trol, the  pack  reached  the  lowest  point 
in  60  years.  A  tragically  wrecked,  de- 
pleted resource  was  turned  over  to  the 
Infant  Sta^e. 

There  was  hope,  however,  that  with 
statehood,  with  the  people  of  Alaska  at 
long  last  a.ssuming  control  of  its  fishery, 
by  their  abolition  of  the  flshtraps  pro- 
vided tK)th  by  the  Alaska  constitution 
and  action  by  the  State  legislature,  by 
the  application  of  and  by  the  action  of 
effective  conser\-ation  measures,  by  the 
patience  fJid  restraint  of  the  Alaska 
fishermen  thLs  once  great,  and  now 
almost  vanished  fish  resource  might 
eventually  be  restored.  That  is  the 
objective  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

But.  alas.  Alaskans  did  not  reckon 
with  the  self-perpetuating  detennina- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Secretary  Seaton  insists  that  he  can 
and  will  authorize  flshtraps  in  Indian 
communitcs.  TTiose  cornmunities  have 
themselve;-  gone  on  record  in  a  statewide 
referendum  by  overwhelming  majorities 
against  flshtraps. 

Now,  the  tragic  aspects  of  Secretary 
Seaton's  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of 
Alaska  Is  that  racial  friction  and  antag- 
onism will  be  aroused  in  a  State  where 
it  has  been  virtuallj-  nonexistent. 

Secretai-y  Seaton  claims  the  right  to 
order  the  erection  and  operation  of  fish- 
traps  in  certain  Indian  villages.  The 
situation  he  will  create,  if  he  succeeds,  is 
that  fishing  viLages  inhabited  by  whites 
will  be  denied  the  rit^ht  to  flshtraps  in 
cojiformity  with  their  own  oft  reiterated 
wishes,  in  confonnity  with  the  expres- 
sions of  all  the  Alaskan  people,  by  the 
legislature,  and  by  the  Territorial  Dele- 
gates of  Alaska  for  ncarlj'  half  a  century, 
but  that  Indian  communities  and  Indian 
villages  only,  which  always  in  the  past 
have  voted  against  flshtraps,  will  by 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
henceforth  operate  them. 

Only  Isst  summer  the  Alaska  Native 
BrotherhfKxl  ri'pre.<vnting  the  Indian 
communities  of  southeastern  Alaska 
where  Secretary  Seaton  is  determined  to 
install  flshtraps,  adopted  a  resolution  at 
its  annual  convention  condemning  the 
restoration  of  flshtraps.  Racial  antag- 
onism and  racial  friction  previously 
nonexistent,  are  almost  certain  to  follow 
if  Secretary  Seaton  has  his  way. 

Mr.  Priisident,  years  ago  there  was  a 
cei-tain  amount  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination in  a  few  places  in  Alaska 
against  the  so-called  native  people,  as 
the  Indians  and  Rskimos  are  called 
there.  It  did  exl.'^t  in  occasional  in- 
stances, out  vanished  completely  a  de- 
cade and  a  half  ago  after  the  1945  Terri- 
torial legislature  passed  an  antidiscrim- 
ination fxt,  penalizing  any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
That  action  responded  to  a  wide  senti- 
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merit.  Since  then  there  has  been  only 
harmony  and  friendship  between  the 
alxjriginal  races  and  the  later  white 
comers.  Natives  thereafter  began  to  be 
elected  to  our  Territorial  legislature. 
They  served  well.  They  helped  make 
our  laws.  They  served  on  executive 
boards. 

In  the  first  State  legislature  a  year 
ago  the  contest  for  the  presidency  of  the 
senate  lay  between  an  Indian,  who  had 
formerly  served  a.^  president  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial senate,  and  an  Eskimo,  who  had 
served  for  years  m  the  legislature  Both 
were  admirably  qualified  The  Eskimo 
was  elected  on  a  basis  of  longer  service 
in  the  legislature.  He  acquitted  himself 
of  this  responsibility  admirably  in  the 
first  two  sessions  of  the  first  legislature 
to  date,  the  second  of  which  has  just 
been  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  w  ill  tend  to  destroy  this 
admirable  relationship  between  the  races 
in  Ala.ska.  It  will  establish  by  Federal 
Eiction  racial  discrimination.  It  will  also 
tend  to  nullify  the  desire  and  hope  of 
the  people  of  .Maska  to  restore  their 
fi&herj'. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  earlier  in  this  session, 
on  April  19,  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague  I  Mr.  BAK-rLETTl  discu.s.sed  this 
subject  for  six  pages  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  supplemented  what 
he  had  to  say  on  April  29.  These 
statements  constitute  a  complete  sum- 
mary' of  the  tragic  and  wholly  unwar- 
ranted and  unjustifiable  action  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  proposed 
to  take.    I  hope  it  will  not  succeed. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Rsh- 
trap  Battle,"  written  by  Jerry  Bowkett. 
and  published  in  the  Anchorage  Times, 
which  gives  a  resume  of  the  situation  to 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

FlSHTRAP    BaTTLK 

(By  Jerry  B.)wkett) 

Next  week  the  State  of  Alaska  is  going  to 
argue  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  It 
is  entitled  to  full  control  of  Its  fisheries  and 
that  Interior  Secretary  Seaton  has  no  right 
to  continue  to  meddle  in  such  affairs. 

And  Interior  Department  attorneys  are 
going  to  declare  before  the  High  C!ourt  that 
Seaton  can  do  anything  he  wants  to  do  when 
it  comes  to  Indian  fislilng  rights  in  Alaska. 

Seaton  will  be  hard  pressed  fen-  sustain- 
ing arguments.  The  constitution  of  Alaska, 
approved  by  Congress,  declares  that  no  flsh- 
traps shall  be  allowed  in  the  State  and  no 
special  group  shall  enjoy  exclusive  privilege 
In  the  fishery. 

And  the  Statehood  Act  Itself  states  that 
Alaska  wUl  gain  control  of  Its  fisheries  after 
the  Interior  Secretary  has  certified  it  has 
made  adequate  provision  for  the  administra- 
tion, management,  and  conservation  of  the 
resources.  Seaton  made  such  certification 
last  year  and  the  State  theoretically  gained 
full  control  of  the  fisheries  last  January  1. 

Seaton  declared  he  is  obligated  to  protect 
Alaska  natives — under  authority  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs — when  he  issued  cer- 
tain fishing  regulations  last  month  which, 
among  other  things,  could  perpetuate  11 
southeast    Alaska    flshtraps    and    closed    the 


Karluk  fishery  off  Kodlak  Island  to  many 
Kodlak  fishermen 

Senator  E    L.  BAjiTLirr  protested  the  new 

Federal  fishing  rules  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  And  Gov.  WUliam  Egan  and  the 
Alitska  Board  of  Pish  and  Game  added  their 
voices  lo  his  protest. 

It  was  not  too  looig  ago  that  the  battle  for 
statehood  came  to  an  end.  and  Alaskans  can 
still  come  up  with  strong  argoments  why 
they  should  manage  their  own  resources  and 
the  Interior  Department  should  be  sent 
packing 

The  fiiih  sad  game  board  In  a  letter. to 
Seaton  said  his  new  fishing  regulations  "will 
make  a  giant  stride  in  intxoducing  fiagrant 
segregation  In  a  presently  well -integrated 
State.  Not  only  do  the  regulations  set  off 
Indians  differently  from  whites,  but  they 
even  sepsu-ate  villages  of  natives." 

The  Ix.a.'d  exprestc-d  fear  It  would  not  be 
able  to  maj.iige  the  fishery  properly.  The 
board  said : 

■TTie  native  of  Alaska  probably  compof^es 
about  one-half  of  the  total  resident  fishing 
effort.  In  order  to  effectively  manage  any 
fiiJiery,  only  one  agency  can  have  the  respon- 
sibility. This  and  the  other  projxjsed  regu- 
lations v.i:;  have  the  effect  of  malp.tainlng 
two  fisheTies  in  Alaska,  one  for  native*  and 
one  for  other  groups  •  •  •.  All  that  can 
result  is  complete  chaos." 

Some  400  to  500  fishermen  each  year  fish 
at  Karluk,  the  board  pointed  out  to  Seaton. 
There  are  only  alx)ut  25  Karluk  villagers  who 
use  the  fishery. 

Seator.  declared  In  his  new  regulation  that 
only  natives  of  the  village  of  Karluk  may  use 
the  fishery  this  year. 

Seaton  Is  getting  little  support  from  the 
natives  then^iselves  In  his  attempt  to  extend 
Federal  autliority  over  Alaska  fishing  Tlie 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  meeting  at 
Yakutat  last  November,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  lor  the  abolition  of  all  flshtraps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mommg  business"'  If  not,  morn- 
ing busir.ess  i.s  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  un.=Lnjmou.<;  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished busine.ss  be  laid  before  the  Swiate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENIDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAPIiTTY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  ?onate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2131 '  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25. 
1954,  a:;  amended 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dLspen.^ed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 
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NOMINATION  OP  ARTHUR  V.  WAT- 
KINS  TO  BE  CHIEP  CCWdMISSIONER 
OP  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  nomination  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Arthur  V  Watkins  to  be  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination? 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider  the  nomination. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Arthur  V. 
Watkins  to  be  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission';' 
TTie  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 
ask   that   the   President  be  immediately 
notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  gracious  or  fitting 
tribute  which  the  Senate  could  pay  to  one 
of  its  former  Members  than  to  accept  a 
nomination  of  that  Member  to  an  office 
in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, offer  it.  and  approve  it  on  the 
floor,  without  referring  it  to  committee 
This  is  a  mark  of  respect  of  appreciation. 
and  of  confidence.  I  am  certain  that 
our  former  colleague.  Senator  Watkins. 
deserves  that  respect  I  am  sure  he  will 
very  effectively  carry  out  the  respKjnsi- 
bilities  of  the  new  office  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed  and  his  nomination  has 
been  confirmed. 

For  some  time,  former  Senator  Wat- 
kins has  been  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  By  the 
President's  nomination,  and  the  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  of  the  nomina- 
tion, he  now  becomes  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  that  Commis'^ion. 

Before  he  camp  to  Congress,  Senator 
Watkins  presided  with  honor  and  suc- 
cess as  a  judge  in  my  State  of  Utah.  His 
work  as  the  chairman  of  the  special 
subcommittee  committee  which  con- 
sidered the  censure  of  Senator  McCarthy 
demonstrated  to  the  Senate  his  judicial 
ability  and  temperament. 

During  his  service  in  the  Senate  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  Senator  Wat- 
kins demonstrated  his  interest  in  and 
his  basic  fitness  for  the  kind  of  assign- 
ment which  he  now  holds,  a  position 
which  involves  him  deeply  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  Indians  and  their 
claims  against  the  Government,  So  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  Senate,  under 
the  leadership  of  our  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader,  took  a  short  cut 
and  honored  my  colleague  in  this  rather 
unusual  way. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  our 
former  colleague,  Arthur  V.  Watkins. 
has  performed  an  invaluable  service  to 
the  country  in  his  membership  on  the 
Commission,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  his 
new  responsibilities  that  type  of  service 
will  continue  in  the  future.  I  congrat- 
uliite  the  President  on  hLs  nomination. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Kcchel]  have  made  on  the  nomination 
of  former  Senator  Arthur  Watkins  He 
served  with  great  distinction  and  devo- 
tion in  this  body,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent appointment,  and  I  think  he  will 
be  a  most  useful  public  servant  in  a  field 
m  which  he  is  well  acquainted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
u  :f h  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
iMr.  Bennett!,  the  Senatcir  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  and  the  Senator 
froni  Alaska  i  Mr.  GrueningI  in  what 
they  had  to  say  about  our  former  col- 
league, Arthur  Watkins.  He  was  a  truly 
great  Senator,  who  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  and  betterment 
of  this  countiT  and  also  of  the  Senate. 
Our  confidence  in  him  and  our  apprecia- 
tion and  affection  for  him  are  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  his  nomination  was  not 
referred  to  a  committee,  but  was  con- 
sidered immediately,  by  the  Senate  and 
confirmed  unanimously 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2131  >  to  amend  the  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  May 
25.  1954.  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
su^sest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chain  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION     OP     FIGHTER     PLANE 
PTRENGTH   IN   ALA.'^K.^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  that  tomorrow,'  if 
we  can  obtain  the  time,  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Bartlett]  and  I  will  address  our- 
selves to  the  utterly  amazing  reduction, 
by  nearly  50  percent,  of  the  Air  Force 
fighter  strength  in  Alaska. 

The  Air  Force  has  informed  us  that 
its  purpose  is  to  abolish  the  entire 
fighter  squadron  of  25  F-89  planes  at 


Ladd  Field,  the  northernmost  au-  base 
under  the  American  flag,  and  the  U.S.  air 
base  nearest  Russia.  It  is  an  almost  un- 
believable piece  of  folly;  and  we  shall 
att-empt  to  secure  its  reversal  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security.  To  cut 
almost  in  half  our  fighter  strength  in 
that  area  would  be  sheer  idiocy;  and 
we  uitend  to  explore  the  matter  fully. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  delighted  to  see  in  the  Chair  at 
this  time  my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett);  and  I  am  also  very  happy  to 
see  on  the  floor  at  this  moment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aiizona  (Mr.  Goldwater], 
who  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  strength  of  our  Air 
Force.  I  am  likewise  ver>-  happy  to  see 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], who  has  conscientiously  devoted 
himself  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
strength  in  the  interest  of  our  security 
and  IS  fully  aware  of  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Alaska  to  national  defense. 

I  now  give  notice  that  we  intend  to 
do  our  utmost  to  have  this  ver-y  much 
mistaken  order  reversed. 


THE  EISENHOWER-NIXON  DOUBLE 
STANDARD  OF  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT FOR  THE  PEOPI^  OP  EU- 
ROPE, ASIA.  AFRICA.  AND  SOUTH 
AMERICA  BUT  NOT  FOR  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  President,  last 
Friday  the  President  returned  to  the 
Congress,  without  his  approval.  S.  722, 
the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Thus,  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  admin- 
istration, by  veto — or  threat  of  veto — 
marches  on. 

Thus,  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  "double 
standard" — everything  for  the  people  of 
foreign  countries,  little  or  nothing  for 
our  own  people — is  once  more,  for  the 
nth  time,  reaffirmed. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 161st  veto  message  last  Friday, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  masterful  analysis 
of  the  President's  reasons  for  vetoing 
8.  722.  Of  this  message.  Senator 
Douglas  said: 

This  message  betrays  Ignorance,  It  Is 
unctuous  and  hypocritical,  and  It  U  greatly 
mistaken  In  its  attitude  toward  what  is 
happening  In  this  country 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  analysis  made  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  in  his 
characterization  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

Senator  Douglas  was  joined  in  his 
analysis  of  the  President's  actions  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd], 
with  whose  remarks  I  also  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  for  referring  to 
my  5  pounds  and  7  ounces  book  setting 
forth  some — only  some — of  the  many, 
many  projects  under  the  mutual  security 
program.    Our  efforts  are  not  yet  con- 
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eluded,  so  I  cannot  at  this  time  say  with  but  It  seems  that  some  of  the  R.epubli-     President  s  message  and  to  show  the  ex- 
certainty  how  many  volumes  will  ultl-  cans  want  to  vote  for  them  only  in  elec-     tent    of    the    double    standard    of    this 
mately   be   filled   or   how   many  pounds  tion  years,  when  they  can  explain  to  the     administration, 
those  volumes  will  weigh.  chambers    of    commerce   that   that    was         In  his  veto  message  the  President  said  ■ 

But  this  much  I  can  .say  at  this  point:  necessary  in  order  to  be  reelected,  al-         TTr,H,.r  <?  Tii  >,^=,«,.»,,  a^.,,.,,,      ,  ,„w 

,    .       .,  ,    i, ■     .,  ...         ^  ,,       L    ,  Under  o.  722,  nowever,  nnanclne  of  Indus- 

Contained   m   thus  one  volume   are  ex-  though   they    did   not   really    believe   in     trial  development   proj^t*  bv   the  Federal 

ample  after  example  of  items  for  which  it.                                                                           Government— limited    t..   35   percent   under 

Federal    dollars     have    been    spent    for  Mr.  GRUENING.     And,  Mr  President,     the  administratjou  s  proposal — could  go  as 

projects   of    exactly    the   same   type   as  it  was  interesting  to  note,  the  other  day,     high  as  65  percent,  local  community  par- 

those  which  this  administration  bitterly  that  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the     ticipation  could  be  as  low  as  5  percent. 

opposes  at  home.  aisle  made  fine  speeches  in  favor  of  area        ^    "^-^  would  authorize  Federal  ;,.ans  Xor 

The  President's  veto  of  the  area  re-  redevelopment;  but  the  next  day,  follow-     ^^^  acquisition  of  machinery  and  equipment 

development  bill  IS.  for  me,  ;ust  one  more  ing  the  breakfast  at  the  White  Hou.se.     ]i:^i:;^::S-^:^:iXS\^: 

example  of  the  double  standard,  double-  the   same  Senators  voted   to   recommit     necess^iry  unwise  and  costly 

talking  and  doubledealing  of  the  Eisen-  the  bill.     Perhaps  such  reversal  is  not 

hower-Nixon  administration.  difficult  to  understand.                                         The  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration. 

We  have  seen  manv  similar  actions  in  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     They  were     therefore.  Mr.  President,  seems  to  be  say- 

thc  past  i^i  favor  of  it,  except  when  the  time  for     ^^S  that  in  making  giants  for  industrial 

Mr'  P-esident    I  think  that   relieving  decision  came.                                                  development,  the  localities  should  put  up 

want  and  unemployment  and  economic  Mr.  GRUENING.     That  is  correct.          ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  percent  of  the  total,  and  that 

distress,  wherever  they  may  be  found  in  An  area  redevelopment  bill  was  orig-     ^^^^f,  ^^^  machinery  and  equipment  are 

the  United  States,  should  not  be  made  a  mally  introduced  by  the  Senator  from     ^"  ^/'  events    unnecessao'.  unwise,  and 

political   football.     But   that   is   exactly  Illmois  [Mr.  Douglas  1   5  years  ago— in     ^^^^^ 

what  the  President  is  making  of  the  prob-  1955.    It  passed  the  Senate;  but  the  Re-         ^^^  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  admmis- 

lem  of  relieving   those   areas— some   40  publican  leaders  in  the  House  refused  to     ^ration   apply   the  same  high-sounding 

major  areas  and  103  minor  areas— which  give  unanimous  consent  for  its  consid-     standards  to  its  foreipn-aid  program,  for 

are  suffering  from  economic  dislocation.  eraUon  by  that  body,  so  it  died.                    V^'^^  *,?  ^'^^^  asked,  this  year— under 

That  was  the  purpose  of  S.  722,  the  area  in  1957  the  able  and  distinguished  sen-     ^^^]  ^^^^  ^P^^'^l  ^"^5^\^°"  '^  *^  ^^^  "^^ 

redevelopment  bill  vetoed  by  President  lor  Senator  from  Illinois  introduced  an-     comply— to  authorize  the  appropriation 

Ei.senhov.er.  other  bill  for  area  redevelopment.    Only     ^^  ''Z'  !  .?^f "'  ^""^  ^^^^  ^    ^\i'°"  ""^ 

In  the  C0NCEE.SS10NAL  RECORD  for  Pri-  15    Republicans    voted    for    it    when    it     a  Part  of  the  foreien-aid  request? 

day  Ma\-  13.  1960.  the  Senator  from  lUi-  passed  the  Senate.    Over  the  opposition      ^"^    ■^^^    President,  what  is  sauce  for 

nois   IMr    Douglas)    detailed  on  pages  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House.     ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  "^^  f^^^.^  ^^^  ^"^  gander 

1030.3-10304    the    incontrovertible    proof  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Pres-     under  this  administration, 

that  the  Republican  Partv  is  only  paying  ident,  only  to  be  met  bv  the  customary         There  is  not  even  the  semblance  of 

lipservice  to  the  problem  of  relieving  the  veto.                                                                      ^^^^^  treatment. 

economic  distress  of  the  143  areas  in  the  in  1959  a  similar  bill  passed  the  Sen-         The  sky  is  the  lunit  on  our  foreign - 

United  States  which,  as  of  May  of  this  ate  with  only  four  Republican  Senators     ^'^  standards.    Things  which  the  Eisen- 

year   ne<  ded  help  voting  for  it.    For  approximately  a  year     hower-Nixon    admini.^tration    calls    un- 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  recounted  it  was  held  up  in  the  House  by  the  Rules  necessary,  unwise,  and  costly  when  Fed- 
very  well  the  long  and  rocky  road  fol-  Committee.  I  shall  not  dwell  at  this  time  e^a^  dollars  are  to  be  spent  on  them  at 
lowtsJ  by  this  le^zislatlon  Today,  I  shall  on  the  composition  of  the  Rules  Commit-  ^ome.  are  deemed  urgent,  essential,  and 
not  take  the  lime  of  the  Senate  to  recount  tee  in  the  House  or  how  the  combination  for  an  unassailable  purpose  when  the 
in  detail  the  proof  offered  by  my  col-  of  votes  there  makes  delay  possible  Fi-  Federal  dollars  are  to  be  used  for  the 
league  from  Illinois  of  continued  Repub-  nally  it  passed  the  House  on  Calendar  same  types  01  things  a bioad 
lican  opposition  to  the  area-redevelop-  Wednesday,  again  in  the  face  of  stiff  Re-  Consider  the  loans  made  by  the  De- 
ment leUslation.  It  is  written  clearly  publican  opposition.  velop.Tient  Loan  Fund, 
in  the  votes  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con-  And  now,  for  a  second  time,  the  Pres-  I  ^^^  that  there  be  prmted  at  this 
gress  ident  has  vetoed  the  area  redevelopment     Po^^t  m  my   remarks  in   the  Congfes- 

Mr'  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.   Presi-  bill.                                                                     ^ional  Record  a  IL-^t  furnished  me  by  the 

dent  wi.l  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  Twice  before,  area  redevelopment  has     Development  Loan  Fund,  at  my  request, 

to  me?  been  defeated  by  the  administration.    It     showing  the  cumulative  status  of  loans 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     iMr.  simply  does  not  want  a  program  for  our     and  commitments. 

Bartlett  m  the  chair  1 .     Does  the  Sen-  own  American  depressed  areas.                           There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ator  frcm  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator  But  my  purpose  today,  Mr.  President,     ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

from  Louisiana?  is  to  consider  one  particular  facet  of  the     follows; 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield.  ^„„,„, 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.     Does    the  {tkoutantU) 

Senator    recall    that    about    a    year    ago,         i.  Total  loan  and  tniarantec  apreemwits  slrned  Apr.  13,  iseo  (from  attached  repwt) $872,806 

when  I  offered  an  amendment — and  the  II.  other  icons  approved  not  ypt  signed: 

ox*              All             .    ^    f.^^    ir      tn.  Letters  o(  advice  issaed: 

Senator    from     Alaska    voted    for    it — to  Borrowers  and  project: 

increase    welfare    pavmentS.    not    10    Re-  (iovcrnmentof  Yii^K0slavia,di(>5cl  looomotlvps  (2d  stage) $U,flOO 

w,  o  .  .  "f^^   f^^  oH^r,^ir^n   r.f  Government  of  India,  ChandrapurB  electric  iK)wer 30,000 

publicar.  Senators  voted  for  adoption  OI  oovemment  of  India,  Sbaravathl  hydroelectric  power 8,400 

the    aUK'ndment      although    the    amend-  industrial  Finance  Corp.  of  India,  industrial  finance  corporation 10.000 

ment   was   adopted    because    the    over-  Jem^'sa^lnr  f  1!^^°'^^^^^^^                                                                  ^^ 

whelming    majority    of    the    Democratic  socjetc  National  dej  Chpmln.«!  do  Fer  Tunlslens  (TunWa),  National  railways..      +350 

.Sfmtyir.:  vrxte^  fnr  it  Taiwan  Telecommunications  AdralnlstraUon,  U^lcoomniimioatlons 2.000 

senators  VOtea  lOr  It.  Liberia:  Bank  of  Monrovia.  Bank  of  MonrovU - ,„  2S0 

Now,  in  an  election  vear.  the  Republl-  Qovemment  of  Vietnam,  Palpon-rholon  water  distribution.-. Jinn 

cans  say  they  think  tHey  are  i^n  favor  of  ^'^^[r^"^^^^!;  N^^il"  aft^A.^^.'^!^'^^^^^^^^                |^ 

some     improvement     of     social     security  Oovomment  of  rem,  A(r^la^-tia-Pucallp«  Highway.. 3.500 

which    is   prettv    much   in    line    with   the  industrial  Devdopment  Bank  of  Israel  deyeaopmait  b«ik. _     6,000 

type  of  .assistance  and  the  type  of  philos-  ?"J,Tx  msucs^:  urpi^^S?i>^^                                                        J^ 

ophy  for  which  many  of  us  voted.     The  Xomraa  Tarima  Ilftclari,  production  of  chemicate - 2,800 

difficulty  which  some  of  us  experience.  g^'^TdTc^^^t^A^ie^d^Stl^e^^^^^^^^^^                                                           „,  ^ 

however,  is  that  we  are  accused  of  favor-  70  wo 

ing  the  enactment  of  such  measures  in ^    Lettcre  of  advice  pending — jg-jj^, 

election  years.    However,  the  fact  is  that     "1.  Other  project  comniinnents.... T^^TZZ 

we  vote  for  them  year  in  and  year  out;  Total  loans  approved,  Apr.  30,  iseo. *'""'• 
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Region  and  country 


A. 


and    guarantee    agrae- 
jnents  signed    obllstations): 
A  frica 

Ethiopia- 

Liberia 


Libya  ... 
Morocco. 
Nlzerla... 

Somalia.. 

Sadan 

Tunisia.. 


SubtoUl,  AtriLil. 


Europe 

Netherlands. 
Spain 


Yugoslavia. 


>ul)lot :>!.  Europe. 


Far  East: 
Indonesia. 


Korea. 


Malaya.. 


Taiwan. 


Thailand 


Subtotal,  Far  East. 


r^lin  America 
Arcentina.. 
Hollvla 


Bratil. 


Chile 

Costa  Rioa. 
Equador... 


Ouatemala. 
Haiti 


Honduras. 
Nicaragua. 
Parafruay.. 


Uruguay. 


Subtotal,  Latin  .America 


Near  Kast: 
Oreece. 


Iran. 


iKiel... 

Jordan . 
Turkey. 


Lebanon. 
Syria 


SobtotaJ,  Near  East. 


Borrower 


SviliiptKi  AKricolo    ndlisHaie  Dell' Kritr>.'tt  S  A 

Llbfrian- American  AtrricUltural  and  Industrial  Corp. 

Republic  uf  I.iberk 

Government  of  Libya. 

Kingdom  of  Morocco.. 

Nigerian  Ports  Authorltj. 

Credlto  Somalo 


Sudan- American  Textile 
Societe  Nationale  des  Ch^mlns 
Societe  Nationale  Tunisi 


■ndustry 

de  Fer  Tunislens. 
de  Cellulose 


1<  nne  i 


Government  of  Nef  lierlarids. 
Instituto  Nacionale  de  C^lonizacion. 
Spaoial)  National  Kailwt 
Unkm  Electrica  M  ulrile 
Qovvnunent  of  Yugoslav^. 

do 

....do 

...do 


Republic  of  Indonesia.. 
do 

Tonpyane  Cement  Mani^acturtng  Ck). 

Kepubllo  of  Korea     ,. 

Korea  F.lectr'.r  Power  Coi. 
Oriental  Chemical  Indu^rles  Co. 
Korea  Reconstruction  B^k. 
Federation  of  Malaya.. 

do   

Central  Hank  of  Phlllppiia. 

Republic  of  Philippines 

Bataan  Pulp  and  Paper  !  fill. 
Mindanao  Portland  Cem  snt  Co. 
Ba?o  Pulp  and  Paper  Co  ,  Inc. 
Ksla,  Cement  Corp>oratioi-. 

RepubUc  of  China 

.do 


.do 


Chang  Hwa  Commercial  Bank, 
Ltd..  and  Central  Trust  o(  China. 


Land  Bank 

First  Comraerclftl  Ufiak  (i  Taiwan 

Hua  Nan  Commercial    Jank    I 
Ingalls-Talwan  Shipbull.^g  Co 
Pioneer  Chemical  Corp.  j. 
Taiwan  Aluminum  Corp] 

China  Development  Corff „      .  _      " 

ME  A  'Metr -Lolir  ,-i  K.eitive  Authority) --I"I™".-I""" 

OoverTHiieii'    .1   I  ^i  ..    .■ 
Livejtijck  Tr.i^hn^  L'orp 


Purpose 


Cotton  teitUe  mlU 

Sawmill 

Teleoommunlcatlona 

Electric  powerplant 

Irritation 

Construction  of  warehouse  

Airrlcultural  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Textile  mill   . 

National  railways . 

Pulp  factory 


Emigrant  re.settlcment. 
Irrigation  (equipment). 
Railway  rehabilitation. 

Hydroelectric  plant 

Fertilizer  plant 

Diesel  locomotive* 

Electric  power 

H  ydroelectric  plant 


Railway  rehabilitation 

Harbor  development . 

Cement  plant . 

Telecommunications 

Chung  Ju  hydroelertrlc 

Soda  ash  plant 

Recon."!t ruction  bank 

Wharfape  accoramo<latlons 

Roads  and  bridges 

Small  Industry  fund 

Roads  and  bridges  rehabilitation. 

Pulp  and  pa{>er  mill 

Construction  of  cement  plant 

Pulp  ami  paper  mill 

Cement  plant . 

Multipurpose  dam 

Railways... 

Railways  (second) 

Improvement  of  fishing  industry. 
Small  Industry  fund  


Government  of  Argentina . 
Oasser  y  Cta  Induslrlaslji 
Government  of  Bolivia. 
Cooperative  Agro-Pecuar^ 

ratlva  Castrolanda  Ltd 

Government  of  Chile 

Socleta  Italiana  de  Colizziizione  Agricola 
Government  of  Ecuador 

....  do....  

Banco  de  Ouatemala 

Productos  de  Kenif 

Government  of  Haiti 

do 

Government  of  Honduras 
Mimicipallty  of  Matagalp  n 
Corporacion  de  Obras  Sa^ltarlas 
Government  of  Paraguay 
International  Products  Cirp 
AdmluLstracion  General  i  !e 

del  Estado  (UTE). 


Government  of  Oreece. 

Public  Power  Corp 

Plan  Organization 

Industrial  and  Mining  D«|velopment  Bank  of  Iran. 
Plan  Organization.    ... 

Goveriunent  of  Israel 

Industrial  Development  Sank  of  larael 
Transjordan  Electric  Pow  tr  Co 
Jordan  Phosphate  Mines  i  'o 
Industrial  I>evelopment  I  ank 
Maden  Tetkik  Ve  Arma  llnstitud... 
Turkiye  Komur  Isletmeliffi  Kurumu 

ETIBANK , 

Societe  d'Electricite  de'El  Bared 
Modem  Industries  Corp . ., 


Belflca 

Batavo  Llmitada  &  Socledade  Coope- 


de  Asimdon 

las  ifnlnas  Elertricas  y  loo  felefonos 


Expan.sloD  of  shipyard 

Coke  oven 

Production  of  aluminum. 

Development  t>ank    

Electric  power  expansion. 

Dredge  faculties    

Meat  proceeslng  plant 


Amount 
(thousands) 


WOO 

IflO 

S.OUO 

5.000 

23,n00 

MO 

^000 

10.000 
3.400 
6,250 


fiS,140 


Economic  development. 

Sugar  mill     

Construction  of  runway. 
Resettlement  project 


Airport  design 

Resettlement  project... 
Highway  construction-. 
do 


Rubber  production 

Kenaf  bag  fectory 

Irrigation. .   

Highway  (engineering) 

Highway  development 

Public  utllltlw 

Water  supply  system     

Road  Improvement       

M'vdernlzatinn  of  operatives. 
Telephone  expansion 


Fertilizer  plant 

Hydroelectric  plant 

Economic  development  project. 

Development  bank 

Highway  construction 

Development  projects 

do 

Electric  power 

Phosphate  mine  eipaiision 

Development  bank 

Aerial  mineral  survey 

Coal  mining  facilities 

Electric  power  distribution 

Powerplant 

Textile  mill 


3,000 
7.700 

14.900 
3.  BOO 

22,500 
5,000 
«,000 

15.000 

81.000 


3,000 
A.000 
2,  140 
3,500 
I,S00 
5,«00 
5,000 
10.000 

laooo 

5,000 

18,750 

6,300 

3.700 

5,300 

3.000 

21.500 

3.200 

5.000 

686 

3,800 

2.000 

1.000 

1.350 

10,000 

30,000 

1,760 

750 


158,496 


24,  ^.W 

2,500 

1.500 

240 

900 

300 
4,700 
6,300 
6,000 

400 
4.300 

300 
5,000 

600 
1,000 
2.600 
3,600 
8,800 


70,000 


12.000 
31.000 

47,500 

5.300 

25,000 

15,000 

5,000 

1,300 

1,500 

10,000 

000 

14,500 

7,000 

500 

700 


177,( 


Date  agree- 
ment signed 


Aug. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

June 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 


6,1960 
16. 19.'S8 
30,1950 
25,1960 

iM9no 

30.1050 
31,1060 


May  21,1950 
May  27,  ivsii 
May  13, 1959 


Jan.    2l,l9.i9 
June     5.  lU.'iU 

Do. 
Mar  23. 1080 
Jan.  8,1060 
June  12.  lOfiO 
Nov.  25. 1060 
Dec.   17,1060 


June  26.1090 

Do. 
Jan.  20,1060 
Apr.  8. 1090 
May  36. 1080 
Dec.  14.1080 
Apr.  12.1060 
Mar.  18, 1080 

Do. 
May  6.1050 
June  29.1080 
July  10,1090 
Oct.  22,1650 
Dec.  20.1080 
July  25,1068 
Nov.  10, 1058 
Nov.  12,1058 
Feb.  18.1060 
Mar.  18,1060 
Dec.  15,1050 


Jan. 

Feb, 

June 

.Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

July 


23.1950 
10.1950 
SMOSO 
KI060 
6,1060 
10.1060 
16.1050 


Mar.  18. 1080 
Feb.  6. 1*80 
Oct.  32,1959 
Mar.    4,  1959 


.May 

Jan 
Mar. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

June 

May 

Jan 

May 

May 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 


20,1959 

13.  1959 

19.1050 

6,1060 

17.1060 

3,1060 

38.1080 

21.1960 

10.1958 

7,1950 

5,1068 

20,1068 

6,1088 

3.1069 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

June 

Apr. 


28.1«gB 

20,1060 

7,1959 

19,1050 

7,1060 

25,1068 

12,1060 

June  26.1060 
Oct.  26.1060 
Sept.  12, 1068 
Apr.  30,1080 

Do. 
Jan.    21,1060 
Feb.     0, 1060 
Nov.  10. 1960 


1960 
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Region  and  country 


A   Loans    and    guarantee    agree- 
ments  signed    (obUgations)— 
Continued 
South  Asia: 

Ceylon 


India.. 


Piriditaii 


Subtotal,  South  Asia. 

Subtotal,  direct  loans 

Quariuiteed  loans. 

Taiwan 


Total,  loan  and  guar- 
antee agreements 
signed. 

B.  Otlter  loans  and  guarantees  ap- 
proved but  not  yet  signed. 

Total  loan;  an<l  guarantees  . 


Borrower 


Oovemment  of  Ceylon, 
.do. 
do. 


OoTcmment  of  India.. 

do 

-do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Government  of  Pakistan 

PICIC  ' 

Government  of  Pakistan 

do     

West  Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Development  Aathorlty. 

do 

Oovemment  of  Pakistan 

Sul  Oas  Transmission  Co 

Government  of  Pakistan 

do 


do 

PICIC 

Government  of  Pakistan. 


Ingalls-Taiwan  Shipbuilding  Co. 


Purios* 


Irrigation  and  land  developmoit 

Highway  development 

Rehabilitation  of  raUroads 

Railway  modernization 

Roads,  cement,  jut-' 

Railway  modernization 

Steel  Imports,  public  development... 
Steel  Imports,  private  development.. 

Public  power  devplnpment 

Capital  equipment  private  Industry. 

Steel  Imports 

Water,  sewage,  and  dis(>osal 

IndumMal  development  loans 

Railroad  rehabilitation 

Multipurpose  dam 

Land  reclamation 

Power  trai>smission  lines 

Dredging  facilities. 

Expansion  gas  treating  plant 

Construction  power  substation 

Improve  Inland  waterways 

Construction  Jet  runway 

Industrial  developiaent'loans 

Railroad  rehabilitation 


Amount 
(thousands) 


$1,600 

900 

760 

40,000 

85,000 

36,000 

18,000 

22,000 

10.000 

15.000 

20.000 

5,500 

4,300 

9,100 

17.500 

15.300 

14.700 

2.000 

2.000 

23.000 

1.750 

4.800 

10,000 

22,000 


330.000 


808,666 


3,150 


872.806 


170,000 


1.043.706 


Date  I. 
ment  signed 


June  24.1958 
July  28.1958 
Sept.  3.1956 
June  23, 1958 

Do. 
Dec.  24.1958 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July   27,1950 
Jane  30, 195» 
Feb.     4, 1958 
Feb.   18.1959 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
July  10.1959 
Feb.  19.1960 
June  20.1059 
Sept.  \X  1959 
3, 1969 
14,1960 
16,1960 


Nov 
Jan. 
Jan. 


<  Pakistan  Industrial  Cre<llt  and  Investment  Corporation. 


.Mr  GFlUENING  Mr  President,  It  is 
rather  stinking  that  the  first  item  is  for 
diesel  locomotives  to  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  amount  of  $14  800.000. 

The  .se<-ond  one  i.s  a  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  for  the  Chandrapura 
electric  ix)wer,  in  the  amount  of  $30 
million. 

There  is  no  partnership  there  as  in  the 
administrations  hydro  policy  at  home: 
the  Government  does  it  all.  There  is  a 
second  loan  to  the  Government  of  In- 
dia for  the  Sharavathi  hydroelectric 
power,  amounting  to  $8,400,000. 

There  ^s  another  one  to  Industrial  Fi- 
nance Corporation  of  India  for  $10 
million. 

There  are  others,  as  this  list  in  the 
Record  will  show. 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  of  these 
projects  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
own  standards 

One  of  the  loans  is  to  India — and  I  am 
not  critical  of  the  project  as  such.  I 
know  no  more  about  it  than  the  informa- 
tion furnished  me  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  But  in  looking  through  this 
information.  I  find  that  a  loan  has  been 
made  to  India  in  the  amount  of  $5  mil- 
lion, repayable  in  15  years  in  Indian 
rupees. 

What  is  the  loan  for? 

Five  million  dollars  to  purchase  equipment 
for  use  In  the  modernization  and  expansion 
ol  India's  privately  owned  jute  Industry. 
Equipment  to  be  procured  Includes  looms, 
spindles,  and  spare  parts.  The  proceeds  of 
the  loan  will  be  made  available  by  the  Gov- 
ernment    of     India     to     private     companies 


through  a  national  Jute  trust  composed  of 
reptvsentatlves  of  the  Industry  and  govern- 
ment ofllclals. 

But  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administra- 
tion just  told  us  on  Friday,  in  the  veto 
message,  that  loans  to  American  com- 
munitie.s — even  when  they  are  to  be  re- 
paid in  good,  hard  American  dollars — 
and  not  in  soft  currency,  in  rupees — are 
unnecessary,  unwise,  and  costly. 

Obviously,  a  different  standard  i.s  t« 
be  applied  when  the  loans  are  made 
abroad  and  are  t^  be  repaid  in  .soft  cur- 
rencies— much  of  which  we  cannot  even 
take  out  of  the  foreign  countries  and 
much  of  which  today  p>oses  a  serious 
problem  of  inflation  in  some  of  the.se 
foreign  countries — which  we  are  then 
asked  to  remedy  by  further  contribu- 
tions, either  as  grants  or  loans,  and 
cheerfully  do  so. 

Consider  another  example.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  the  loan  of 
$1  350.000  for  the  Taiwan  Aluminum 
Corp.  repayable  in  5  years  in  new  Tai- 
wan dollars. 

What  is  this  loan  to  be  used  for? 

According  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  it  is  to  be  used  as  follows: 

The  proceeds  of  this  loan  will  assist  In 
financing  the  costs  of  acquiring  equipment, 
materials,  supplies  and  services  required  for 
modernization  and  expan.-ilon  of  the  corpora- 
tion's facilities  for  producing  aluminum  and 
aluminum  Ingot  at  Kaohslung,  Taiwan. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure tc  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
leai^ue  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  WiSh  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.'-ka  that  I  think,  in  the 
.speech  which  he  is  making  today,  and 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing as  I  sat  here,  he  is  again  con- 
tributing, as  he  has  so  often  in  the  past, 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  .iu5t  what 
the  American  people  are  up  against  m 
this  administration  which  is  so  con- 
cerned about  big  private  business,  and  so 
little  concerned  about  small  people  and 
their  needs.  There  is  no  more  dramatic 
example  of  that  fact  than  m  thi.=  wh(  le 
business  of  aid  to  depressed  areas 

I  received  only  this  morning  a  com- 
munication from  a  very  good  Republi- 
can friend  of  mine  m  my  own  State.  I 
have  his  letter  on  my  desk,  but  I  do  not 
have  his  permission  to  read  it  into  the 
Record.  I  thmk  it  is  fair  t-o  say  that  he 
is  a  very  prominent  member  of  his  party. 
He  says,  among  other  things,  "l  am 
writing  t-o  you  because  I  read  in  the  press 
that  Ike  will  veto  the  $251  million  de- 
pres.sed  areas  bill."  Then  he  a.sk.^  me  if 
I  will  send  him  the  figures  of  the  stag- 
gering amounts  we  are  sending  to  for- 
eign countries  a&  subsidies  'I  am  still 
a  Republican,"  he  says,  "but  I  am  crit- 
ically wondering  just  how  I  can  go  on 
being  so  with  this  attitude  in  the 
White  House."  Little  wonder  that  he  is 
worried. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  wish  t-o  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  think  he  is 
doing  a  great  thing  in  helping  our  people 
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to  understand  just  what  this  question  is 
realiy  all  about. 

As  the  S«iator  from  Alaska  Itnows,  I 
have  been  very  strongly  in  favor  of  for- 
eign aid.  When  I  was  in  the  other  body 
and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  AlTairs 
Committee,  I  worked  and  voted  for  for- 
eign aid.  I  have  voted  for  it  while  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  must  continue  the  program.  I 
deeply  believe  there  is  a  need  for  it,  and 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Alaska  feels 
likewise.  But,  on  another  occasion.  I 
said  there  is  siich  a  thing  as  being  so 
broadm^nded  that  we  g^t  flatheaded ; 
and  I  am  wondering  if  we  have  not 
reached  that  point  on  forciRn  aid  in  this 
country.  We  are  so  concerned  about  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  and  the  needy 
abroad — which  we  should  be,  and  prop- 
erly so,  that  we  go  to  the  extent  of 
neglecting  our  own.  That  is  the  point 
the  Senator  from  .Maska  is  so  ably  mak- 
ing. I  «un  glad  he  is  doing  so,  because  it 
needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  the  Senator  has 
noticed,  in  the  last  year  we  have  been 
borrowing  money  from  our  own  people 
to  be  able  to  spend  abroad  as  the  $12 
billion  deflcit  in  1959  reveals  and,  under 
the  policies  of  this  administration,  which 
wishes  to  raise  interest  rates,  our  people 
will  have  to  pay  still  more  to  raise  the 
money  to  give  and  lend  to  foreign  na- 
tions, whereas,  loans  made  to  foreign 
countries  are  really  not  true  loans  at  all, 
since  they  are  repayable  in  soft  curren- 
cies, which  makes  them  virtually  gifts, 
masquerading  as  loans. 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course,  they  are.  I 
do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senator  fur- 
ther. I  wish  to  hear  what  e^e  he  has  to 
say.  However,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
his  complaint  is  not  chat  we  are  carry- 
ing on  a  foreign  aid  program,  but.  rather, 
that  we  are  not  carrj-ing  it  out  properly, 
that  we  are  not  doing  the  job  as  it  should 
be  done,  and  that  we  are  not  taking  care 
of  our  own  people  as  they  should  be 
taken  care  of  and,  in  my  own  judgment, 
as  a  priority  matter.  It  is  getting  so 
that  it  is  considered  bad  for  an  American 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  America  should 
be  given  a  priority  in  anything.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  considered  wrong  to  do 
that.  It  has  got  so  that  if  one  raises  his 
voice  so  he  can  be  heard  in  this  Chamber, 
he  is  characterized  as  a  demagog.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  we  must  whisper; 
we  must  speak  softly,  in  double  terms 
and  thon  only  in  certain  places.  It  is 
high  time  that  our  leaders,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  doing,  speak  up  so 
they  can  be  heard,  and  give  the  people 
the  facts  they  need,  so  we  can  move 
ahead  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  I  shall  not 
delay  the  Senate  much  further,  but  I 
think  when  the  people  read  in  today's 
Record,  what  some  of  these  foreign  proj- 
ects are,  they  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Hsenhower-Nlxon  double 
standard.  Let  me  refer  to  the  list  of 
projects. 

Here  is  one  item  for  $10  million  for  a 
te.xtile  mill  in  the  Sudan. 


Here  is  one  for  $2  million  for  agricul- 
tural   and    industrial    development    in 

Somalia. 

Here  is  one  for  $800,000  for  construc- 
tion of  a  warehouse  in  Nigeria. 

Here  is  one  for  $23  million  for  an  irri- 
gation project  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco, 

Here  is  one  for  $5  million  for  an  elec- 
tric power  plant  for  the  Government  of 
Libya. 

Here  is  one  for  a  pulp  factory  in 
Tunisia;  and  so  on — projects  which  in 
this  country  our  Government  would  de- 
nounce as  .socialistic  and  all  the  other 
adverse  things  that  it  .^ays  about  any 
projects  fur  the  American  people. 

What  makes  these  foreign  aid  projects 
sacromnct^  Yet  projects  costing  much 
leader  amounts,  projects  which  have  been 
cai-efully  worked  out,  that  have  passed 
both  bodi€^  of  Congress,  which  are  aimed 
at  relieving  distress,  whether  for  area 
redevelopment,  education,  housing,  re- 
source development  or  to  end  water  pol- 
lution, needs  that  exist  in  this  country, 
are  labeled  as  "unnece.s.sary,  unwi.se.  and 
costly"? 

Perhaps  there  is  some  allergy  on  the 
part  of  the  Elsenhower-Nixon  admin- 
istration to  loans  repaid  in  American 
dollars  and  that  when  the  loan  is  to  be 
paid  in  new  Taiwan  dollars,  rupees,  or 
other  soft  currencies,  the  loan  no  longer 
is  "unnecessary,  unwise,  and  costly"? 

Mr  President.  I  confe.'^.s  that  I  cannot 
understand  such  double  talk. 

But  I  can  understand  this,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent: Our  gross  rational  product  has 
now  reached  the  sum  of  one-half  a  tril- 
lion dollars  annually  What  we  were 
.<;eekmg  to  do  in  enacting  S.  722  was  to 
devote  a  sum  approximately  equivalent 
to  what  could  be  produced  by  our  na- 
tional effort  in  4  hours  to  relieving  the 
economic  distress  of  our  fellow  citizens 
here  at  home  in  areas  needing  economic 
redevelopment. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  the  de- 
votion of  that  small  fraction  of  our  gro.ss 
national  product  to  such  a  worthy  pur- 
pose at  home  has  at  least  as  much  merit 
as  devoting  many  times  that  much  to 
similar  project.s  abroad. 

The  time  will  come — and  I  hope  it  will 
be  not  too  long  distant — when  the  Eisen- 
howrr-Ni.xon  administration  wil!  rue  the 
day  that  it  forsook  the  interests  of  the 
people  here  at  home  in  favor  of  tlie  peo- 
pl.}  :n  104  forf'ign  countries,  and  adopted 
Its  double  dealmg.  double  talking,  double 
standard,  making  it  the  first  administra- 
tion in  American  history  which  by  its 
actions  shows  that  it  prefers  the  mtere.sts 
of  the  people  of  foreign  lands  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  our  own. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gfst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  M.A.NSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  is  further  business.  It  Is  the 
intention  to  adjourn  the  Senate  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
situation,  when  the  Senate  adjourns  this 
afternoon  until  12  o'clcx-k  tomorrow,  the 
pending  business  will  be  Calendar  No. 
950.  S.  2653,  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  over  commtmity  antenna 
systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill,  S. 
2653,  which  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislaiive  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2653)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  establish  jurisdiction  in 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion over  community  antenna  systems. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  this  meas- 
ure will  not  be  con.'-.idered  today,  but  will 
be  taken  up  for  consideration  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow. 
I  believe  unanim.ous  consent  has  been 
granted  that  if  morning  business  .should 
conclude  before  2  o'clock,  the  bill,  S. 
2653.  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
will  be  open  for  consideration  and  de- 
bate by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ORDFJl  FOR  ADJOL'TRNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  dehberatlons  today 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  tliis  is 
a  sad  day  in  this  melancholy  world. 
What  mankind  had  fondly  hoped  might 
conceivably  result  in  forward  progress 
toward  the  cau.se  of  peace  with  honor 
apparently  in  advance  has  been  doomed 
to  failure. 

Today  in  Paris  the  Soviet  Premier  has 
done  a  tragic  and  frightening  disservice 
by  his  announcement  calculated  to  scut- 
tle a  summit  meeting  which  he  himself 
originally  sought. 

For  years  the  Soviets  have  maintained 
a  far-f!ung  system  of  espionage  all 
around  the  globe.  Other  states,  includ- 
ing our  own,  have  done  likewise,  though 
none  on  the  .same  scale.  I  believe,  as 
Russia.  We  have  apprehended  and 
convicted  many  Soviet  secret  agents  who 
were  plying  their  trade  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Now  Russia,  in  regard  to  the  U-2 
plane  incident,  has  announced  that  an 
American  reconnaissance  plane  pilot  will 
be  held  for  trial  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Mean- 
while, they  announce  the  orbiting  In 
outer  space  of  a  mechanism  which,  when 
perfected,  perhaps  could  supply  a  world- 
wide reconnaissance  capability  to  them. 
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This  morning  the  Soviet  Premier  used 
the  U-2  incident  as  a  basis  for  effective- 
ly preventmg  the  meeting  from  being 
held.  What  is  it,  Mr.  President,  which 
the  Soviets  apparently,  at  all  costs,  de- 
sire to  have  remain  secret  behind  their 
own  borders':"  Is  it  progress  in  the  fields 
of  peaceful  pursuits,  or  is  it  something 
else? 

We  deal  here  with  the  perpetuation 
of  American  hberly.  and  equally,  with 
the  cause  of  mankind  s  freedom.  What 
new,  or  different  arrangements  may  now 
be  necessary,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  as- 
sure our  freedom,  our  Government  will 
be  prepared  to  make  and  it  will  make 
them  with  the  unstinting  approval  of  all 
the  American  people  and.  I  feel  sure, 
with  the  approval  of  free  governments 
and  free  peoples  everywhere. 

I  have  just  read  the  text  of  the  state- 
ment which  our  President  made  today 
in  Paris  at  the  conference  of  the  heads 
of  state.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  statement  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Having  been  Informed  ye.sterday  by  Gen- 
eral de  OauUe  and  Prime  Minister  Macmli- 
lan  of  the  position  which  Mr  Khrvishchev 
ha«  taken  In  regard  to  this  Conference  dur- 
ing hU  calls  yesterday  morning  on  them,  I 
gave  mo6t  careful  thouB;ht  as  to  how  this 
matter  should  best  be  handled  Having  In 
mind  the  great  Importance  of  this  Conference 
and  the  hopes  that  the  peoples  of  all  the 
world  have  reposed  In  this  meeting.  It  con- 
cluded that  In  the  circumstances  it  was  best 
to  see  If.  at  today  s  private  meeting,  any 
possibility  existed  through  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  restraint  to  dispose  of  this  mat- 
ter of  the  overflights  which  would  have 
permitted   the    Conference   to   go   forward. 

I  was  under  no  Illusion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  success  of  any  such  approach  but  I 
felt  that  in  view  of  the  ereat  responsibility 
resting  on  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  this  effort  should  be  made 

In  this  I  received  the  strongest  support  of 
my  colleagues.  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan  Accordingly,  at  this 
morning's  private  session,  despite  the  vio- 
lence and  Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
statement.  I  replied  to  him  on  the  follow- 
ing: terms 

"I  had  previously  been  informed  on  the 
sense  of  the  statement  just  read  by  Premier 
Khrushchev. 

"In  my  statement  of  May  11  and  in  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Herter  of  May  9, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  was  made 
clear  with  respect  to  the  distasteful  necessity 
of  espionage  activities  in  a  world  where 
nations  distrust  each  other's  intentions. 
We  pointed  that  these  activities  had  no  ag- 
gressive intent  but  rather  were  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  against  surprise  attack  by  a  power 
which  boasts  of  its  ability  to  devastate  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  by  missiles 
armed  with  atomic  warheads.  As  is  well 
known,  not  only  the  United  States  but  most 
other  countries  are  constantly  the  targets 
of  elaborate  and  persistent  espionage  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"There  is  in  the  Soviet  statement  an 
evident  misapprehension  on  one  key  point 
It  alleges  that  the  United  States  has,  through 
official  statements,  threatened  continued 
overflights.  The  Importance  of  this  alleged 
threat  was  emphasized  and  repeated  by  Mr. 
Khrusiichev  Tlie  United  States  has  made 
no  such  threat  Neither  I  nor  my  Govern- 
ment has  Intended  any      The  actusU  state- 


ments go  no  fxirther  than  to  say  that  the 
United  States  will  not  shirk  its  responsi- 
bility  to   safeguard   against  surprise   attack. 

"In  point  of  fact,  these  flights  were  sus- 
pended after  the  recent  Incident  and  are  not 
t')  be  resumed.  Accordingly,  this  cannot  be 
the  Issue. 

"I  have  come  to  Paris  to  seek  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  all  forms  of  espionage. 
Including  overflights.  1  see  no  reason  to  use 
this  incident  to  disrupt  the  conference 

"Should  it  prove  impossible,  because  of 
the  Soviet  attitude,  to  come  to  grips  here  in 
Paris  with  this  problem  and  the  other  vital 
issues  threatening  world  peace.  I  am  plan- 
ning In  the  near  future  to  submit  to  the 
United  Nations  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
a  United  Nations  aerial  surveillance  to  de- 
tect preparations  for  attack.  This  plan  I 
had  Inte'  ded  to  place  before  this  conference. 
Tills  surveillance  system  would  operate  in 
the  territories  of  all  nations  prepared  to 
accept  such  Inspection.  For  Its  part,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  not  only  to  accept 
the  United  Nations  aerial  surveillance,  but 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  contribute 
to  the  rapid  organization  and  successful 
operation  of  such  International  surveillance 
"We  of  the  United  Stales  are  here  to  con- 
sider in  good  faith  the  Important  problems 
before  this  conference.  We  are  prepared 
either  to  carry  this  point  no  further,  nor 
undertake  bUateral  conversations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S  S  R.  while  the 
main  conference  proceeds" 

My  words  were  seconded  and  supported  by 
my  Western  colleagues  who  also  urge  Mr 
Khrushchev  to  pursue  the  path  of  reason 
and  commonsense,  and  to  forget  propaganda. 
Such  an  attitude  would  have  permitted  tlie 
conference  to  proceed.  Mr  Khrushchev  was 
left  In  no  doubt  by  me  that  this  ultimatum 
would  never  be  acceptable  to  the  Umted 
States 

Mr.  Khrushchev  brushed  aside  all  argu- 
ments of  reason,  and  not  only  lnsist<Kl  upon 
this  ultimatum,  but  also  insisted  that  he 
was  going  to  publish  his  statement  In  full 
at  the  time  of  his  own  choosing. 

It  was  thus  made  apparent  that  he  was 
determined  to  wreck  the  Paris  conference 

In  fact,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawni  from  his  behavior  this  morning  was 
that  he  came  all  the  way  from  Moscow  to 
Paris  with  the  sole  Intention  of  sabotaging 
this  meeting  on  which  so  much  of  the  hopes 
of  the  world  have  rested. 

In  spite  of  this  serious  and  adverse  de- 
velopment, I  have  no  Intention  whatsoever 
to  diminish  my  continuing  efforts  to  pro- 
mote progress  toward  a  peace  with  Justice 
This  applies  to  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in 
Paris  as  well  as  thereafter 


ADJOURNMFJ^T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  busine.ss  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move. 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. May  17,  1960.  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16,  1960 

Sl'BVEKSIVE    ACTlvrriES    CONT'.lOL    BOARD 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 


ing August  9,  1960.  vice  R.  Lockwood  Jones, 
resigned 

Edward  C  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
9.    1965       (Reappointment  I 

U.S.  District  Judge 
Roy  L    Stephenson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S   dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa, 
vice  Edwin  R   Hlcklln,  retired. 

I.NDiAN   Claims  Commission 
Arthur   'V.  Watklns,  of  Utah,   to  be  Chief 
Commissioner    of    the    Indian    Claims    Com- 
mission, vice  Edgar  E   Witt,  resigned 

T    Harold  Scott,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an  As- 
scwnate  Commissioner  of   the   Indian  Claims 
Commission,  vice  Arthur  V.  Watklns. 
Atomic  Energy   Commission 

Loren  Keith  Olson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  1962.  vice  John  Forrest  Floberg.  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS  t 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  16,  1960: 

Securities  and  Exchanoe  Commission 

Harold  C  Patterson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mi-sion  for  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1965. 

Public  Housing  Commissioner 
Bruce    Savage,    of    Indiana,    to    be   Public 
H. "Using  Commissioner 

Mississii'i'i  River  Commission 

M.ij  Gen  Thomas  A  Lane.  Corps  Of 
Engiiieers  to  be  a  member  and  president  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28.  1879  (21  Stat.  37)  (33 
use.  642). 

Calitornl^  Debris  Commission 

Col.  John  A  Morrison,  Corpw  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1, 
1893  (27  Stat.  507)    (33  U.SC.  661). 

Subversive  Ac-rrvrriES  Control  Board 

Francis  Adams  Cherry,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring 
March  4.  1965. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Ralph  Kennamer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala- 
bama, term  of  4  years. 

William  L  Longshore,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama,  term  of  4  years 

Joseph  S  Bambacus,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Oliver  H  Metcalf,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years  mow  serving 
under  an  appointment  which  expired  March 
1,  1960), 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Lester  Clyde  Carter,   of   Arkansas,  to   be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  I"arm  Credit  Board, 
Farm   Credit  Admlnistrailon  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1966. 

Robert  T.  Lister,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  expiring 
March  31,  1966. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Malcolm  M.  Willey,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  10, 
1964. 
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IirsiAif  CL^rus  Comcissioiv 

Arthur  V.  Watklas,  of  Utali,  to  be  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claim*  Commis- 
sion. 

In  thk  U.S.  Coast  GuAaa 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  Indicated  In  the  US. 
Coast  Guard : 


To  be 
Richard  H.  Puckett 
Arthur  C  Hoene.  Jr. 


comTTuindeTs 

Thomas  P.  Dunham. 


James  W 
Arthur  A. 
Jr. 


Conway 
Atkinson, 


Jr 
Jain««  M. 


W!nn 


To   be  litmtenants 
David  P.  Bosom  worth 
Paul  P  Bade 
George  H.  Garbe 

To  he   lieutenants  {junior  grade) 


Robert  Burke 
John  W.  Klme 

Richard  J  Green 
Thomas  D.  Combs,  Jr. 
Paul  T  Kaufmann 
Louis  K.  Bra^w.  Jr 
Charles  S   Niederman 
Ronald  A  McCleKan 
David  R  Marker 
William  C.  Parish.  Jr 
FYederlck  C  Bruner 
Henry  J  Harris   Jr. 
Keith  D.  Ripley 
Harold  E  Paller.   Jr 
Arnold  B   Beran 
Donald  M.  Morrison, 

Jr 
Ronald  G.  Malone 
Tommy  G.  Wood- 

worth 
Robert  L.  DeMichiell 
John  I.  Maloney.  Jr. 
Russell  C  Bishop,  Jr 
Terrill  H  Oloege 
Thomas  T  Matteson 
Ralph  N.  Pennacchlnt 
Thomas  W.  Plnnegnn 
John  P  Flaherty.  Jr 
John  R.  Mitchell 
John  B.  Lynn 

To  be 

Leonard  Francis  Alcantara 
Rudolph  George  Anderson 
Leon  El  wood  Beaudin 

Daniel  Francis  Bobeck 
Carl  Melvin  Brothers 
Robert  Alien  Burt 
Richard  Oliver  Buttrlck 
Frederick  Michael  Casclano 
Robert  James  Cheney.  Jr. 
Gerald  Francis  Corccran 
Robert  Austin  Crel2;hton 
Ian  Stuart  Cruickshank 
Kenneth  Charles  Cutler 
Randolph  DeKroney 
Michael  Bernard  Dunn 
William  Joseph  Ecker 
John  Norman  F^lgle 
Jerome  PatricK  Foley 
Bailey  Mozo  Geeslin 
Robert  Alan  Ginn 
Dona:d  Charles  Greenman 
William  Henry  Hall,  Jr. 
J  hn  Richard  Hay 
Nea!  Frederick  Herbert 
Eu^ne  Joseph  Hickey  Jr. 
John  Heaton  Hill 
D_,u-,-:.us  Antihony  Hlcusek 
Ronald  Paul  Hunter 
George  Forsyth  Ireland 
Robert  Edward  Isherwood 
Michael  Rich.ird  Johnson 
Frederick  Paul  Karres 
Eugene  Martin  Kelly 
Charles  Harold  King,  Jr. 
Richard  Robert  Kuhn 
Thomas  Y^ulden  Lawrence 
Walter  Ted  Leland 
Paul  Robert  Lewis 


Harland  D.  Hanson 
Davlld  J.  Heskell.  Jr 

James  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
George  D.  Passmore, 

Jr 
Richard  J  Collins 
George  P.  Vance 
J  -ha  C  Wlrtz 
Robert  A  Johnson 
Richard  W  Michaels 
Douglas  B.  Thumher 
James  C.  Osborn 
J.iin  M.  Cece 
Rich.ird  "D"  Thomp- 
son 
Robert  J  Cardinal 
Donald  B.  Davis 
Thomas  P   Nolan 
Peter  J.  Rots 
M  vtthew  J  Ahearn 
Everett  L.  Crowell 
Ralph  Z.  DelGiorno 
Ji)hn  R   Erlckson 
William  R.  Babineau 
Richard  Buell 
Ernest  J  Bader 
Carol  E.  Conry 
Richard  J  Marcott 
Albert  D  Super 
Andrew  R.  Rippel 

ensigns 


Jr. 


Jlin  E)arryl  Long 
Merrill  Conrad  Lcl^lk8 
Ttrrj  Luther  Lucas 
Jtmes  Bdwln  Margeson,  Jr. 
Ptiul  Anthony  Joseph  Martlno 
John  Eugene  McCarty 
Ari^tis  McKlnnon 
George  Henry  Moritz  III 
aiartln  Jjune*  Moynihan 
Jerome  Marvin  Myers 
William  Edgar  Neal 
Hiirry  Ells  Obedln 
Jtmes  Harold  Parent 
DBvtd  Loren  Parr 
Oerirge  Henry  Peck  in 
BQplth  Palmer  Pensom 
TtiPOdore  Hugh  Purcell 
Kenneth  Monfort  Rappolt 
Rupert  Blue  Reynolds,  Jr 
Pnu!  Dennis  Russell 
John  Allan  Schmid' 
R<'bert  Allen  Schwartz 
Joseph  Kenneth  Shartlag.  Jr. 
Clifford  Gerard  Spelman,  Jr. 
Thomas  Norman  Sullivan 
William  RobTt  .Mien 
Rrbert  Stan.-^y  Ba^es 
Joseph  Snowball  Blackett,  Jr. 
CfBry  Joe  Boy!<« 
Lloyd  Cornell  Burger 
J»mes  Franklin  Biirler 
William  Jcflpph  C.impbpll 
Dtnald  Robert  Casey 
Dtvld  Emll  Clancagltnl 
Charles  WllHam  Craycoft 
Gery  Fred  Crosby 
I>»vid  Frederick  Cunningham 
Wesley  Gwyniie  Davis.  Jr. 
Michael  Alan  Duke 
William  Earl  Ecker  Jr 
R<>der!ck  Y°rkes  Edwards,  Jr 
Rt  bert  James  Flnan 
Dlkvld  Herman  Frees".  Jr. 
Ralph  Edward  Glffln 
J  jseph  Bramble  Guodwln  III 
Richard  Ear!  Haas 
J?imes  William  Haugen 
William  Hueh  Hayes.  Jr. 
Jiclt  Buran  Hewes 

Frederick  Andrew  Hill 

Pr»jl  Kenneth  Hinkley 

Otrald  Francis  Hotchklss 

Robert  Austin  Inealls 

Thomas  Bone  Irish.  Jr. 

r>3nald  Frederick  Jenkins 

M»nu'''l  J   -;'-:>h.<<.  Jr. 

Charlee  Lee  Keller 

La,-wrence  Allen  Kidd 

Leroy  George  Krumm 

Can-1  Eiigene  Kunkel.  Jr. 

James  Theodore  Leigh 

Jack  Walter  Lewis 

Llcyd  Ralph  Lomer 

R:chard  Wayne  L<jng 

William  Henry  Low.  Jr. 

Fred  Ernst  Maiser 

Joseph  Marotta 

Michael  Paul  Maurice 

John  Thomas  McKean 

Altn  Francis  Miller 

Prtnk  Clay  Morgret  III 

MichaH  Paul  Munkasey 

Donald  Anthony  Naples 

Marlin  Gerald  Nygren 

Jobn  Francis  Otranto,  Jr. 

WJliam  C  Park  III 

James  David  Partin 

Gregory  Alden  Penlngton 

Ronald  Chester  Pickup 

Jo«l  Graydon  Rainwater 

W.iyne  Elmer  Rentfro 

Edwin  John  Roland.  Jr. 

James  Vii.cent  Sayers 

Leo  Nicholas  Schowengerdt.  Jr. 

Kyle  Arnold  Shaw 
David  Stewart  Smith 

JoHn  Robert  Sproat 
Alien  John  Taylor 
William  Thomas  Troutman 
Alfred  David  Utara 
WlUiam  James  Walsh 


James  Garfield  Wllllama 
John  Knox  Witherspoon.  Jr. 
Richard  Wal'er  Zln* 
James  Lea  Turman 
JefTerioti  James  Waah  IV 
Hugli  Daniel  Williams 
Robert  Gray  Williams 
Robert  Milton  Wood 


To  be  chief  warrant  offirern.  W   2 
Warren  O.  NUseon 
WlUlttiu  H   Bellow 
John  H   Olsen 
John  H  C'lppeiis 
Raymond  W  Olfford 
Frank  A   Coleman 


Fred  Pfrmenter 
.Albert  Debni.sc 
Karl  M  Ashby 
Paul  R   Cor !i ell 
Eugene  K.  Klnd&chl 
John  Rekuc 
Leonard  L.  Bouler 
Robert  L.  Wilson 
Clifton  Cuthrell 
James  D  Toler 
William  A  Shaffer  Jr 
Klrven  L.  Dunn 
Joseph  F  Baranowskl 
Lester  H   H  Oneil 
Richard  R.  AnUiony 
Charles  F  Potter,  Jr. 
George  R.  Brower 
Waypy  .S  Haves 
Clark  A  Johnson 
James  E  Butler 
Dorrts  L  Steele 
Ivan  J  Anderson 
Peter  Llndqulst 
Joseph  C  Waldrop 
Jack  G  Smith 
Mortimer  Jeffords 
Robert  E.  Penny 
Carl  A  Carlson 
Melvin  G   McO  y 
Harlan  MontL'omery 
Edward  T  Rollins 
Charles  H   Bnckley 
Merle  L  Cochran 
Earnest  C  Justis 
Harold  G  Trupp 
Douglas  E  Walker 
Harry  C  Strother,  Jr. 
John  J   I.eiicmeyer 
Charles  E   Bunkley 
Leslie  M  Purst 
R'>b«'r'  C  Balnbridtre 
Eugene  K  Moore 
Richard  M  Burdlck 
William  E  Miller 
Oeort;e  E  Rongner 
Andrew  Pletrykowskl 
Elmer  E  Johnson 
Howard  R  Tarr   Jr. 
Harold  E  Gavin 
Eric  O  Brapg 
Edward  I    Muller 
James  B  Gill 
Cleo  H;vk.  Jr 
Donald  O  D.ivev 


Roger  G.  Stanton 
Thor  B  Olson 
Slavko  Stoklch 
Donald    W,   MrNaugh- 

ton 
Rarinond  B  Pote 
r>  nald  L  Janse 
Rober*^  G  Cameron 
Olos  F   Marshall 
Evere'*J   Matteson 
K'lsseil  A   Scruggs    Jr 
Ani.  J   B.jwdeu 
William  B.  Miner 
William  A.  V'ajiquez 
Grover  C   Newberry 
Edwin  H  Cornell 
.f  ndrew  Yack ovet.^ky 
Richard  J   Laflln 
I>)nald  R  Myers 
Ciark  W   Straus 
Frank  P  Hi.ulte 
Charles  J  J  McGrath 
Anton  J  Foydl.  Jr 
Pnnl  L   Tnmardy 
Melvin  Mld^ert 
RusspMH  Stockfl(-*h 
Bru'-e  M  Buchanan 
Paul  O  Patrlnos 
David  C   Adklns 
Hollls  L  Beard 
■^ndrew  J  Brovey 
Lewie  F  TYawick 

Jarne"  P  J'lries 

John  C   Revels 

.Arthur  B   Mcver 

Keith  R  McCUnton 

Clarence  A   Long 

Rlf-hard  K  Mitchell 

James  V   Elgo 

Harold  I  Baker 

Stanley  J  Aymond 

Myron  E  Chesley 

John  .K   Rltter 

John  T  Hartman 

Charles  A  Hatfield 

Alfred  L  Hunt 

Alvadore  C  Grant 

Herbert  W.  Conger 

Edward  F  Mattlngly 

Fxlward  L.  Wyman 

Keith  R   Bruhl 

Wallace  P  Stembler 

Joseph  J  Glynn 

Harl.nn  F  Smith 

Harry  G  Lee 

Joseph  S  M oulton,  Jr. 

Eldred   Bf)Ilnger 

Carl  3   Kaiser 

George  W  Tate 

Orvnl  K   Hal.sey 


Roy  M  Schwanekamp   Donald  C  Bbert 


Darrel  B  Sinlft 
Edmund  A   Novak 
Jerome  It  Morton 
Jack  W   McDonald 
William  W   Muessel 
.Asa  M  Ji  nes 
Euclid  I.  Wade 
Eugene  W   Durcy 
Joseph  P  0)dy 
Eugene  R   I.ockhart 
Richard  A  Krueger 
Wallace  N   Anderson 
Floyd  J  Mulhcran 
Charles  W   Oldham 
Robert  Jiudice 
Frederick  H.  Muesse 
.lack  K   Haliiert 
Richard  J   Zwaily 
Roland  A.  Woodward 
Morgan  C.  Hutto.  Jr. 
James  A.  Wlnslow 


Milton  M  Mldgette 
Karl  C  Teat«r 
Edward  F   Barber 
Le<in  D  Shea 
William  L  Patterson 
LyIeG   Tllden 
rxmald  .S  Grlsham 
L  Ills  E  K   Pall 
William  T  King 
Ralph  E  St.  John 
William  M  Price,  Jr. 
Poster  C-  Sprulll 
WUbertD.  B.  Williams 
Bruce  L   Slfford 
Karl  J  Wesner 
John  H  Uedke 
Thomas  D  Galllher 
John  F  Minster 
Rol)crt  C.  McClanahan 
Stj'phen  J  Flees 
James  Szokolay 


1960 

Morris  M  Spector 
Richard  P  McMullen 
Frederick  R   Nlckerso 
George  G  Bannan 
Walter  W  Hake 
William  T  Morrlsson. 

Jr. 
Herman  H  Keith 
Charles  R.  Fowler 
ClvdeS.  Delanoy 
Robert  B.CoiUnfi 
Wilbur  E  Uncoln 
Cyril  L  Fen  nelly 
Donald  W.  Olson 
John  W.  Lalue 
Robert  W.  Conway 
Wilfred  C.  BulUs 
Robert  A.  McCarten 
Raymond  E.  Masker 
I>.)nald  B  Fish 
William  H  Westln 
John  E  Kenny 
William  W.  Watklns 
Raymond  C.  Herring - 

ton 
Paul  C  Carman 
John  W.  Forster 
Ray  Johnston 
Ernest  B.  Roark 
Michael  H.  Bower 
Eugene  H.  Kelly 
Harold  E.  Stone 
Norman  A  Whitney 
EUloU  J.  Echols 
Fay  K.  Thompson 
John  D.  Green 
Johr.  W.  McMinn 
Jam(S8  L.  Reynolds 
Maurice  K  Nelson 
Fred  Pllatsky 
Robert  J.  W.  Collins 
Marlon  K.  Reynolds 
Lud\lg  Slavlch.  Jr. 
Rob<rt  A.  Kemmett 
Leroy  P   Phelps 
Zlgmond  Golassewski 
William  B  Eichler.  Jr 
John  Sabaih 
Theodore  L.  Turgeon 
James  C.  Bond 
Harry  A.  Benson 
Alan  H.  J  Dowd 
Joseph  W  Dunhotir 
Wlltur  J   Davis 
Robert  R  Ha-'ber.  Jr. 
Walter  A  Evans 
Porter  F.  Ammerman 
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Gordon  L  Sims 
Charles  T  Buckr.er 
n  Robert  L.  Sellers 
Frederick  Jones 
Edward  H  Askew,  Jr. 
Frank  H    Buz/^^e    Jr. 
Nelvln  H   Batf-man 
Baker  W   Her  tier  t 
Paul  H   J  'hannes 
Ge<.)rge  M.  Bruner 
Herman  Schmidt 
Je&he  B.  Lowe 
Let  R   Green 
Lester  M  H.  Roehr 
Raymond  J.  Moen 
Kenneth  C.  Oliver 
George  A  Saunders 
Lee  O.  Madden,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Llles 
Marlon  O  Simmons 
Calvin  W  Pratt 
Thomas  E.  Bockman 
Phillip  E.  Thompson 
Joe  D  Wright,  Jr. 
William  K  Bailey 
James  P.  McBrlde 
Herbert  L.  Shuey 
Lavem  G  Ketcherslde 
George  V   Stauffer 
Charles  E.  Shook 
James  R  Comerford 
Don  E  McDonald 
John  C.  Lipplncott 
Norval  E.  Cosby 
Earl  J.  Potter 
Benjamin  R  Teal 
Charles  H  Dyer,  Jr. 
Norman  F  Muench 
Edmund  J.  Smenncr 
Jesse  H  Burgess 
Robert  B  Paris 
Lester  E  Howe,  Jr. 
George  A.  Menge 
Ralph  E  Ford 
Hubert  A  Anderson 
Reckner  B.  Moe 
Charles  W.  Price 
Robert  H  McOlnnls, 

Jr. 
George  C.  Hickman 
Arnold  M.  Deshaw 
Curtis  W.  Chamber- 
lain 
Roberts  Callmer 
TTiomas  H.  Renfrpe 
John  W  Hammack 
Wilfred  J.  Sellers 


PtrsLic  Health  Service 

Tlie  following  candidates  for  appointment 
or  i^ermanent  promotion  In  the  Regular 
CX>rpa  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the 
offlc4«  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  laws  and  regulations: 

roa    APPOINT.MENT 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Djivld  Brand 
Louis  S  Gerber 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
George  W.  Douglas,  Jr. 

To  be  iCJiioT  sanitary  engineer 

Edwin  L.  Ruppert 

Tc   be  smior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

Leo  Weaver 

To  be  senior  scientists 

Alfred  S   I.nrarus 
Olaf  Mlckelsen 

To  be  scientists 

H(  rbert  T.  Dalmat 
JchnE.  Porter 

To  be  veterinary  officer 

James  Lieberman 

To  be  nurse  officer 

Mtxie  H.  Van  Son 

To  be  health  service  officer 

Claudia  B.  Gallher 


FOR  PERM.^NKNT  PROMOTION 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
John  W  Dickson 
8.  Paul  Ehrllch.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  enffineers 
Delbert  A.  Larson 
Thomas  N.  Hushower 

To  he  assistant  santtary  engineer 
Joseph  H  Meier 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Donald  B.  Hare 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Marie  Herold 

FOB    APPOrNTMrNT 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
Henry  H.  Kyle 
To  he  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Robert  J.  Lucas  Samuel  J  Wycoff 

Joe  T.  Hlllsman  Francis  O.  Webb 

To  be  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Charles  C.  Swoope,  Jr  Richard  K  Fred 
Gerald  W  Gaston  David  A  Dutton 

WlUiam  E  Dorrlll  Franz  P   Helm 

Richard  L  Christian-    Buckner  S   Burch 
sen 


Miiiiuel  H  Marks 
Orlt.n  N  Johnson 
Gresham  T  Farrar,  Jr. 
Donald  R  Swatman 


George  N.  Newton 
Wellesley  H.  Wright 
Jim  D.  Webb 

William  L.  Knudson 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

Ian  K.  Burgess 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 

Laurette  M.  Beck 
Patricia  P.  Grlmalla 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 

Juanlta  M  Barkley 

To  be  junior  assistant  nurse  officer 

Ray  Cameron 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

Harry  P.  Anastopulos    Dale  Llndholm 
Robert  P  Locey 
William  R  Martin 
Samuel  Milhara,  Jr. 
Barry  Miller 
John  P  Nasou 
Alvin  H.  Novack 
John  A.  Oates.  Jr. 
William  M.  O'Brien 
Gerald  H  Payne 
Paul  G.  PechouB 
Darwin  J.  Prockop 
H.  McDonald  Rlmple 
Marcus  N  Rogers 
Saul  W.  Rosen 
William  B.Sheldon 
Richard  A  Smith 
Roland  W.  Sonntag 
Richard  A.  Stamm 
Barron  H  Stillman 
Michlo  Takahashl 
John  B  Tltmarsh,  Jr. 
Fred  E.  Tosh 
Robert  C.  Vander 

Wagen 
Cecil  C.  Vaughn.  Jr. 
Richard  D  Wi-.sson 
Charles  L  Whetstone 
Harold  W  Wvlie.  Jr. 


Robert  B  Balder  son 
Richard  F  Barbee 
Robert  N.  Barnes 
n^nk  C  Blgler 
Aaron  B.  Brill 
Ray  A.  Brlnker 
Wlllard  L.  Brown 
Wlllard  R.  Brown 
Gerald  E.  Caplan 
Leo  J  Castlgllonl 
Ruth  Cofan 
John  F.  Dotter 
Arvo  B.  Ederma 
Richard  W.  ESnmons 
Earl  R.  Feringa 
James  P.  Fields 
Paul  J.  Fry.  Jr. 
George  G.  Glenner 
John  E.  Glennon 
Leon  I  Goldberg 
Betty  E  Hathaway 
Lowell  R.  Hughes 
Robert  A  Jordan 
Karl  M.  Johnson 
Marion  K  Klniner 
Charles  E  Koch.  Jr. 
Frederick  L.  L<ang 
William  C.  Larsen 

To  be  assistant  .'vrgeons 
William  J.  Atkinson      George  T.  Harding,  Jr 
John  R.  Baugh  OttoLLoehden 

Frederick  V.C  Feath-  Re  bert  J.  Warren 
erstone 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
George  L.  Crocker  Richard  B  McDowell 

Raymond  D.  Haslam  James  J  McMahon 
Phillip  K.  Humphreys  Joseph  P.  Moffa.  Jr. 
Donald  P.  Jellnek  James  M  Power 

Karl  K.  Kreth  Gunnar  E.  Sydow 


To  be  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Robert  W  Baumann      George  R.  McGuire 
Lawrence  I.  Carnee         John  R.  Stolpe 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineert 

John  M.  Riidemacher 
Leo  A  St    Michel 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
EugeneJ.  Donovan  Jr    Jack  W  Keeley 

John  A.  Eckert  D -naid  S.  Licking 

R/jbert  L  Elder  PaulJ.Tralna 

Edwin  L.  Jol.nBon 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
R  Frank  Grossman 
Allred  W.  Hoadley 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacistt 
Lowell  F.  Miller 
Billy  G  Wells 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 


Samuel  Merrill 
James  E.  Norrls 
Joseph  F.  Toomey 

John  R  Wiseman 


Robtrt  P  Chandler 
James  R  Gat«s 
Jacob  H.  Hendershot 

Luis  Hernandez 
Philip  R.  Hugiil 

To  be  junior  as.  istant  pharmacists 
Ray  D.  Crossley  n  Joe  M.  Holman 

Jerome  A  Halpertn        Harley  A  Mills 

To  be  senKjr  assxitant  scientist 

Jay  D  Mann 

To  be  assistant  scientists 

John  C.  Feeley  III 
Sheldon  D  Murphy 

To  be  .'-enior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Robert  K.  Slkes 

To  be  assistant  veterinary  officers 
Garland  D  Llndsey 
Roger  E  Wilsnack 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 
Lawrence  A  Levlne 
Mftjory  E  Lewis 

In  the  Regular  Aemt 
The  nominations  of  Edward  L  Abercromble 
et  al  .  for  promotion  in  the  Regulau-  Army  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  confirmed  to- 
day, were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April 
27.  1960.  and  a;  pear  m  lull  in  the  executive 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date,  under  the  c.aption  of  "Nomina- 
tions," beginning  with  the  name  of  Edward 
L,  Abercrombie,  which  appears  on  page  8758. 

In  the  Ara  Force 

APrOINTMiNT    IN     THE     RECr^AR     AIR    rORCE 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
indicated,   under   the   provisions    of   chapter 
835,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  gc7ierals 

Maj.  Gen  Robert  B.  Landry,  635A  (brigadier 
general.  Reeular  Air  Force  i.   US    Air  Force. 

Ma  J  Gen  Robert  E  L  Eaton  594A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj  Gen  Richard  M  Montgomery,  1025A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen  Harvey  T.  Alness,  1085A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj  Oen.  Russell  L.  Waldron.  1164A^( briga- 
dier   general.    Regular    Air    Force) 
Force. 

Maj.    Gen     Pfomulus    W.     Puryear, 
fbrieadler  general,  Regular  Air  Force  1 , 
Air  Force. 

Maj    Gen    Thomas  S    Moorman    Jr 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force  i , 
Air  Force. 

Maj      Gen      Benjamin     J      Webster, 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force), 
Air  Force. 

Maj    Gen.  Lelghton  I    Davis,  llllA  (briga- 
dier  general,   Regular   Air   Force),   U.S. 
Force. 


US    Air 
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MaJ.  Oen.  James  H.  Walah.  1120A  (brlgii- 
dler  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ  Oen  Thomaa  C,  Musgrave,  Jr  ,  llatA 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U  3. 
Air  Force. 

Ma).  Oen  William  T.  Hudnell,  1171A  (brlgi- 
dier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  1211A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Joseph  J  Nazzaro,  1241A  (brig- 
adier General,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bruce  K  HoUoway.  1336A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Maurice  A  Preston,  133"A 
.brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  John  D  Ryan.  1418A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  H  Blanchard.  1443A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Ferguson.  1530A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  David  Wade,  1582A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.   Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrlty,  1613A  (  briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

To  be  brigadie    generals 

Brig.  Oen  Donald  L.  Hardy,  618A  (colonel. 
Regular  -Mr  Force) .  US  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  Cliarles  H.  Pottenger,  661 A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force  i  ,  U  S   Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  J  Goewey,  910A  (co.o- 
nel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U  S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  C.  Porter,  976A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force  t  .  U  S   Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jame3  C.  Jensen,  1042A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  C  Caldara,  1048A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force  i  ,  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Dale  O  Smith,  1074A  (coloiel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  .US  Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  Perry  B.  Griffith.  1075A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  Elvln  S.  Llgon,  Jr..  1077A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) ,  US  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  M.  StUlm.an.  1114A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  .US  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Daniel  E,  Hooks,  11G6A  i  colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Benjamin  O,  Davis,  Jr.,  1206A 
I  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  force, 

MaJ.  Gen.  Albert  P,  Clark.  1218A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ  Oen  Turner  C  Rogers.  1232A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  US   Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Von  R  Shores,  1236A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  ,  US.  Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  Lewis  L  Mundell,  1286A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  John  M  Reynolds.  1299A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular  Air  Force),   US    Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Sam  W  Agee  1346A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force  i    U  .S   Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  O  Sanborn,  13e3A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force  > ,  U?    Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Don  R  Ostrander,  1343A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  US   Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman,  1397A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  US  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Robert  A.  Breitwelser,  14C€A 
I  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prescott  M  Splcer.  1413A  (cclo- 
nel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  US  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  1450A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  US,   Air  Force. 

MaJ,  Gen,  Waymond  A,  Davis,  1470A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force, 

MaJ.  Gen.  Marcus  F.  Cooper.  1543A  (cclo- 
nel,  RegiUar  Air  Force),  US  Air  Force. 


MaJ.  Gen.  Cecil  H.  Childre,  1551A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Sam  Maddux,  Jr  .  1561A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US   Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Frank  E.  Rouse.  1595A  (colonel. 
Regiilar  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ  Oen,  Hewitt  T  Wheless.  1609A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air   Force. 

Brig  Gen  Glen  R  Blrchard,  1623A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US,  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen,  Henry  R  Sullivan,  Jr.,  1655A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  William  K  Martin,  1697A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force  i,  US.  Air  Force, 

MaJ,  Gen.  Henry  VlccelUo,  1728A  (colo- 
nel. Rpp'.ilar  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

MaJ  Cren  Osmond  J  Rltland.  1731A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Don  Coupland,  1766A  (colonel, 
Regular    -Air    Force  i  ,    US     Air    Force. 

Ma)  Gen  Beverly  H  Warren,  1768A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US,  Air  Force, 

MaJ,  Gen  Keith  K,  Compton.  1849A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force  i  ,  U  S    Air  F  .rce. 

Brig  Gen  John  K  Hester.  1870A  (colonel. 
Regular  .Air  Force)  ,  U  S   A\t  Force, 

Brig  Gen  Joseph  R  Holzapple,  1897A 
( colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ,  Oen  David  A  Burchlnal,  1936A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force 

MaJ  Oen  James  F  Whlsenand,  1945A 
( colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Glen  W.  MarMn,  1955A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Charles  M  Elsenhart,  1957A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ.  ,  Gen  William  W  Momyer.  1964A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Joseph  J  Prefton.  1966A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Harold  H  TwUchell.  19034A 
(colonal.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical),  U.S. 
Air  Porte 

Brig  Gen  Major  3,  White,  19056A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical ) ,  U  S    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Richard  L  Bohannon,  19067A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical),  U.S. 
Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  John  K  CuUen,  19068A  (colo- 
nel. Rtgular  Air  Force,  Medical).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  toUowlng-named  officers  for  temporary 
.ippointment  In  the  US  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapte?  839,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

Major  generals 

Brig  Oen.  Donald  P.  Oraul,  455A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Donald  L  Hardy.  618A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U  S   Air  Force, 

Brig  Gen  Charles  H  Pottenger,  661A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Perry  B  Griffith.  1075A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  .Air  Force).  US,  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Major  S.  White.  19056A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  U.S.  Air 
Force 

Brig  Gen  John  K  Cullen.  190e8A  (colonel. 
Regular  .Air  Force.  Medical ) .  US   Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Kenneth  O  Sanborn.  1363A 
(colonal.  Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Prescott  M.  Splcer.  1413A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force  i  .  U.S    Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  Glen  R  Blrchard,  1623A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Henry  R  Sullivan.  Jr.,  1655A 
(Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen,  John  K  Hester,  1870A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  US   Air  Force 

Brig  Gen.  Joseph  R  Holzapple,  1897A 
(colonal.  Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  M  Elsenhart,  1957A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Joseph  J  Preston,  1966A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force ) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig  Gen  William  C  Klngsburg,  923A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Jermaln  F  Rodenhauser,  933A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force, 

Brig  Gen  Thomas  J  Gent,  Jr,.  1130A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  /Ir  Force  i ,  US    Air  Force, 

Brig  Oen  Charles  B  Rout,  125bA  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U  K    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Frederic  H  Miller.  1273A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  Chester  W  Cecil.  Jr.  1298A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  William  B  Keese.  1531A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force  i ,  US    Air  Force, 

Brig  Gen  Arthur  C  A?an,  Jr  .  17,'i9A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  James  W  Wilson.  1711A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

The  nominations  of  Arthur  C.  Aho  et  al  . 
for  promotions  In  the  Regular  Air  Force 
which  were  c>:.nflrmed  on  May  16.  1960,  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  April  25,  1960,  and 
may  be  found  In  full  in  the  executive  pro- 
ceedings of  the  CONCRTS^iONAL  Record  for 
that  date,  beginning  with  the  name  of  Arthur 
C  Aho.  which  Is  shown  on  page  8641 


VTTHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  16.  1960; 

FEOEKAL    COMMtTNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

Edward  K  Mills,  Jr  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1,  1954.  vice  John  C  Doerfer, 
resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNnw.  May  Ifi.  I'.HU) 

The  Hou.sp  met  at  12  o'clock  n(X)n. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernarci  Bra.skamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Joshua  24  24:  The  Lord  our  God  will 
we  serve,  and  His  voice  will  we  obey. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  in  these  days  of  world  crisis 
and  confusion  may  we  never  allow  our 
faith  in  Thy  divine  sovereignty  to  be- 
come extinKui.shcd  and  our  vision  of  uni- 
versal peace  to  become  eclipsed 

We  earnestly  implore  Thee  that  the 
leaders  of  nations,  now  attending  the 
summit  conference,  may  be  united  in  a 
sincere  desire  and  determination  to 
achieve  for  broken  and  bruised  humanity 
the  blessings  of  a  nobler  and  more  ex- 
cellent way  of  life. 

Grant  that  our  President  and  those 
a.s.sembled  with  him  in  the  council  cham- 
ber may  be  conscious  of  the  unmistak- 
able guidance  of  Thy  spirit,  bestowing 
upon  them  wisdom  and  skill  in  finding 
the  right  approach  and  .solution  to  the 
many   complex    international   problems. 

May  our  citizens  encourage  the  hearts 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  chosen 
representatives  by  giving  them  the  clear 
and  convincing  assurance  that  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity and  security  of  our  beloved  country 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


1900 
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THE  JOURN.M. 

Tie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May   12.   Id60.  wai  reMl  and 

app  oved. 

SUNDRY  MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
muiucated  to  the  House  by  Mr  Raich - 
fore,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
tha.  the  Senate  had  pa.s.sed  without 
ami^ndment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J  Res  602  Joint  resoluUun  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  Uie  wet-K  in 
Mii\  of  U»60  m  which  falls  the  Uilrd  Fri- 
day of  that  month  ai  National  Transp^Jrta- 
tlon  Weelt 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sei.ate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followmg  title: 

B  R  10777  An  act  to  authorlr*  certain 
construction  «t  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  iie  two  House.s  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Stennis.  Mr  Jacicson,  Mr  Cannon, 
Mr  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr  Sal- 
TONSTALL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8  910.  An  act  to  authotii'ie  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of 
taxes  and  special  aasessments  with  respect 
to  certain  Federal  re;U  property,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Ckrk  of  the  House,  which  was  read: 

Mat   13,   1960. 
The    Honorable    the    Speak e«, 
Wo-u.te  0/  RepresentatitM'n 

£i»:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
May  12.  1960.  the  Clerk  recelv*>a  from  the 
Setretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
message : 

That  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  ( H.R  9449  i 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  certain  sections 
of  title  14,  United  St*ites  Code,  relating  to 
personnel  m.itters  In  the  US,  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purrx)ses  " 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R  Roberts. 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


that  committee  had,  on  May  13,   1960, 

examined  and  found  truly  enrolled  bills 
and  a  }oint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Uie  followir\g  titles: 

KS.  8043  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oninierce  to  re.-iell  any  two  of  four 
Cl-SAY-1  type  vessels  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  far  use  in  China 
trade  in  Fax  Bast  and  Near  Kaft  waters  ex- 
clusively: 

H  R  iH49  An  act  to  amend  certain  secuons 
of  t.ile  14,  United  Stales  Code,  relating  to 
personnel  matters  In  the  US.  Coast  Guard, 
and  lor  other  purposes: 

H^  11610  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J  Res  3.'^2  Joint  resolution  to  avithoriae 
preliminary  study  and  review  In  connection 
with  proposed  additional  building  for  the 
Ljbrary  vi  <^"ongress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  SPPJVKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
annoiuKe  that,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  hun  on  Thursday,  May  12, 
1960.  he  did  on  May  13.  1960,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House: 

H  R  8042  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  resell  any  two  of 
four  CI  SAY- 1  type  vessels  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  for  uFe  In 
China  trade  In  Far  Elast  and  Near  East  waters 
exclusively; 

H.R.  9449.  An  act  to  amend  cert-^in  sec- 
tions of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  personnel  matters  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and   for  other  purf>oses, 

HR  11510.  An  act  to  amend  further  tlie 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for   other   purposes,    and 

H.J  Res  352  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
preliminary  study  and  review  in  connection 
with  projxjsed  additional  building  for  the 
Labrary  of  Congrcs.-; 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION ENROLLED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  ARMIES  JOHN  J. 
PERSHING 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Joint  Resolution 
640  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  Lssue  a  proclamation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing, 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1,  strike  out  all  after 
•Pcrshlng."  down  to  and  including  Govern- 
ment" In  line  6  and  insert  "The  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  be  responsible  for  coordination 
between  such  civic  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions and  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  wnth  the  approval  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  640  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  Uiat  t.lie  sole  amend- 
ment which  we  are  called  to  act  upon  is 
very  minor.  It  merely  substitutes  tiie 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Uie  Secretary 
of  the  Army  as  Uie  official  to  be  n^spon- 
sible  for  coordmation  between  cavic  and 
patriotic  organizations  and  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  in  the 
^onoring  of  the  late  General  of  the 
Armies  John  J  Pershing  on  the  100th 
aJini\"ersary  of  his  birth. 

The  brief  statement  contained  in  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1304  giving  vit«l  data  as 
to  Uie  life,  works,  and  honors  of  the 
great  American.  General  Pershing, 
strikes  me  as  worthy  of  being  made 
available  to  the  general  public  Theiv- 
lore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, this  statement  is  attached  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

Statkmskt 

September  13,  19«0.  Is  the  100th  annlver- 
Hary  of  the  birth  of  General  of  the  Annlea 
John  J   Pershing. 

In  view  of  the  significant  pontrlb\itlon 
which  General  Pershing  made  to  the  Amer- 
icaJi  victory  In  World  War  I.  In  orgonlrlng 
the  American  ExpedlUonary  Forces  In  1917 
and  their  subsequent  participation  in  the 
battles  In  France,  and  In  view  of  the  fRot 
that  he  symbolizes  the  men  of  the  AEF  who 
fotight  under  him.  this  resolution  would 
authorl//-  luid  request  the  President  Ui  pro- 
claim September  13,  1S»60,  as  a  dny  ujion 
which  all  Americans  should  pay  honor  and 
respect  t«  General  Pershing  and  the  men 
who  served  under  him 

This  reeohitlon  nuthorlzes  depiirtmenti 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  coop- 
erate with  civic  and  patriotic  organ Izutlons 
In  ceremonies  commemorating  General  Per- 
shing's birth  In  addition,  the  resolution, 
rut  amended,  deRlgnat.r8  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense OS  the  res{X>nslble  ofllcrr  for  the  co- 
ordination between  civic  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations and  the  dej)artment«  and  agen- 
cle.s  ol  the  Government. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
General  Pershing  will  occtir  on  September  13. 
1960.  Tlie  anniversary  will  aflord  a  conven- 
ient and  appmprlate  time  for  the  Amerlcnn 
people  to  pay  honor  to  Generii!  Pershing 
and  the  unique  American  military  system  of 
which  he  was  a  product  and  exemplar.  It 
will  also  ftirnUh  an  appropriate  occasion  t" 
recall  the  achievement*  of  the  mm  and 
women  who  served  In  the  AEF  whowe  rnnKn 
grow   thinner  wl'h   each   passing   year 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
the  favorable  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  640,  as  amended. 

Following  Is  a  Btatement  of  General  Per- 
Fhlng's  mlllUry  history  and  accompll^h- 
ments. 

John  J  Pershing  was  born  near  Liiclede, 
Mo,  on  September  13,  1860.  He  was  up- 
pointed  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  from 
his  native  SUte  on  July  1.  1882,  and  upon 
graduation  on  July  1,  1886,  was  commU- 
sloned  a  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  He 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  c^n  C>ctf.fber 
20.  1892;  and  to  major  (temporary)  on  Au- 
gust 18,  18&8,  to  captain  ( permanent  i  on 
February  2.  1901.  On  June  30.  1901.  he 
reverted  to  the  permanent  rank  of  captain; 
and  wae  promoted  to  brigadier  general.  Reg- 
ular Army,  on  September  20,  l»0fl.  to  in»Jcr 
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general  on  September  25.  1918;  and  to  gen- 
eral on  October  6,  1917.  He  became  genersil 
of  the  armies  on  September  3,  1919. 

General  Pershing  Joined  the  6th  Cavalry 
on  September  30.  1886,  and  served  with  it 
at  Port  Bayard.  Port  Wlngate,  and  Port  Star,- 
ton,  N.  Mex.,  until  December  1,  1890.  He 
served  In  the  field  In  campaigns  against  the 
Apache  Indiana;  and  being  transferred  to 
South  Dakota,  he  participated  In  campalgrus 
against  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  commanded 
Indian  Scouts  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  S.  Dali. 

Prom  September  25.  1891.  to  October  1, 
1895.  General  Pershing  was  professor  of  mil- 
itary science  and  tactics  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  upon  completion  of  thftt 
duty  Joined  the  19th  Cavalry  at  Port  Assin- 
nlboine.  Mont,  During  the  following  sunr.- 
mer  he  participated  in  a  roundup  of  Crte 
Indians  in  the  northwestern  States  and  the:r 
retvu-n  to  Canada  On  December  20.  1893. 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  stAff  of  Ge;i 
Nelson  B.  Miles,  at  Headquarters  of  the 
Army  In  Washington,  and  on  May  1.  1897, 
returned  to  his  regiment  at  Port  Assinn.- 
bolne   where   he   remained    to  June    1.    1897 

He  then  served  as  assistant  Instructor  cf 
tactics  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  We^t 
Point.  NY.,  to  May  5.  1898,  when  he  Joined, 
at  his  own  request,  his  regiment,  the  10th 
Cavalry,  at  Chlcamauga  Park.  Ga..  salllrg 
with  It  to  Cuba,  where  he  served  with  di«- 
tlnctlon  in  the  Santiago  campaign.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  en 
duty  at  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Washinj.;- 
ton,  DC,  to  December  20.  1898.  and  In  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  :n 
connection  with  Insular  affairs  until  his  aj)- 
polntment.  upon  the  organization  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  r.s 
first  Chief. 

In  September  1899.  he  requested  active 
service  in  the  Philippines  where  he  served 
in  various  official  capacities  In  the  Depar:- 
ment  of  Mindanao,  until  October  11,  19C1. 
when  he  returned  to  the  line  In  command  ;it 
Illgan.  in  charge  of  Moro  affairs  at  C3.n  p 
Vicars,  and  in  command  of  Vicars,  partici- 
pating In  many  operations  against  the 
Moros.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  n 
July  1903.  and  after  serving  until  Janua.-y 
1904.  with  the  War  Department  Gener.U 
Staff  In  Washington,  DC  ,  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Staff,  and  iis 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  Southwestern  Divi- 
sion, Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  to  October  24. 
1904.  He  attended  the  Army  War  College. 
Washington,  to  January  1S05. 

He  served  as  military  attache  In  Japan,  be- 
ginning In  Pebruary  1905.  and  during  tlie 
Russian-Japanese  War  he  was  an  accredltfd 
observer  with  the  Japanese  Army  and  ac- 
companied General  Nurokl  s  army  in  lat'jr 
stages  of  the  Manchurian  ciunpaign.  His 
duties  brought  him  back  to  the  United 
States,  then  to  Europe  under  special  instruc- 
tions pending  result  of  situation  In  the  Bal- 
kans, as  an  observer  should  open  h(jstiliti(!S 
ensue.  In  December  1908  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  serving  for  a  short  time  In  tte 
Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  in  Washington.  DC 
He  returned  to  the  Philippines  In  October 
1909.  where  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Department  of  Mindanao  Upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States  in  January  1914  he  con.- 
m.inded  the  8th  Brigade  to  April  1914:  served 
on  the  Mexican  border  to  March  15,  1913. 
when  he  entered  Mexico  in  command  of  the 
Punitive  Expedition,  remaining  there  until 
February  1917  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  commanded  the  District  of 
El  Paso.  Tex  .  to  Pebruary  21,  1917.  and  the 
Southern  Department  to  May   1917. 

He  was  designated  by  the  President  on  May 
26.  1917.  to  lead  the  American  forces  In  the 
World  War,  and  sailed  for  Prance  on  May  28. 
1917.  He  returned  to  the  States  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1919.  at  which  time  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  General  Headquarters.  American 


Expeditionary  Forces,  Washington,  to  Au- 
gust 31  1920;  and  at  Headquarters,  General 
of  the  Army.  Washington,  to  July  1,  1921. 
On  that  tlate  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  In  which  capacity  he  served 
until  hla  retirement,  for  age,  on  September 
13,  1924 

In  1928.  General  Pershing  became  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Battle  Montiments 
Commission,  which  was  created  by  Congress 
for  the  imrpose  of  commemorating  the  serv- 
ices of  the  American  forces  In  Europe  during 
the  World  War.  In  November  1924  he  was 
designated  by  President  Coolidge  as  Ambas- 
sador to  represent  the  United  States  in  Peru 
during  ttie  centennial  of  the  battle  which 
marked  the  end  of  Spanish  domination  In 
South  America  He  returned  the  following 
year  to  South  America,  where  he  served  as 
head  of  the  Tacna-Arlca  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission. On  June  24,  1936.  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  as  a  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  within  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to 
Gen.  George  W.  Goethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

On  June  27,  1936,  he  tcik  his  seat  In  the 
French  Institute,  having  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber (fortlsjn  associate)  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences 

In  1937  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  member  of  a  special  delegation 
to  repre$ent  him  at  the  Coronation  of  His 
Majesty  King  George  VI,  and  attended  the 
ceremonies   in   London 

General  Pershing  received  many  honorary 
degrees,  which  are  shown  below.  His  mili- 
tary decorations  and  awards  were  numerous, 
and  follow  in  detail. 

HONORARY    DEGREES 

LL.B  and  LL  D    University  of  Nebraska 
DCL.,  Oxford  University 
LLD  .  Cambridge  University 
LL  D  ,  University  of  St   Andrews,  Scotland. 
LL  D  .  University  "f  Arizona, 
LL  D  ,  University  of  Missouri. 
LL  D  .  George  Washington  University. 
LL  D  .  Columbia  University. 
LL  D  .  Williams  Co'Jege 
LL  D  .  yale  University 
LL  D  ,  Harvard  University 
D  of  M  S  .  Pennsylvania  Military  College. 
LL  D  .  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
LL  D  ,  McGiU  University.  Canada. 
LL  D  ,  University  of  Maryland 
LL  D  ,  Princeton  University 
D  of  M  S  .  New  York  University 
LL  D  .  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
University  of  Wyoming 

MILITARY    DECORATIONS    AND     AWARDS 

Decorations 
Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Dlstlnfulshed  Service  Medal. 
Silver  Btar. 

Service  medals 

Indian  Campaign  Med.il 

Spanish  Campaign  Medal. 

Philippine  Campaign  Medal. 

Mexic:^n  Service  Meda! 

Army  of  Cuban  Occup.. tlon  Medal. 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal  with  Battle 
Clas{)s  for  Cambral,  Somme  Defensive,  Lys. 
Aisne.  Montdidier-Noyon.  C'hampaigne- 
M.trne.  Alsne-Marne.  Somme  Offensive.  Olse- 
Aisne.  Ypres-Lys.  St  Mlhiel.  Meuse-Argonne. 
Vittorlo-Veneto  and  Defensive  Sector. 

Badges 

S.lver  Medal  rifle  competition.  1889  Ari- 
zona Revolver  Team. 

Bronza  and  SUver  Medals  1891  Platte 
Revolver  Team. 

Foreign  decorations 

Belgiaa:  Order  of  Leopold  (Grand  Croix »; 
Croix  de  Guerre. 


British:  Order  of  the  Bath  (Knight  Grand 
Cross) . 

Chinese:  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of 
the  Precious  Light  of  the  Chia  Ho  (Golden 
Grain  i    i  first  class) . 

Czechoslovaklan:  Croix  de  Guerre.  Order 
of  the  White  Lion  (first  class)    with  Swcrd. 

Prance:  Legion  of  Honor  (Grand  Cross); 
Medallle  Mllitalre;  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Palm, 

Greek  Order  of  the  Redeemer  (Grand 
Cross  I 

Italian  Military  Order  of  Savoy  (Grand 
Cross).  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St  Laza- 
rus I  Grand  Croix  > . 

Japanese  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  (Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Paulownla) , 

Montenegrin:  Med.iiUe  Obilitch:  Order  of 
Prince  Danllo  ler  i  Grand  Croix  ) , 

Panamanian:  Medal  of  La  Solldarldad 
(first  class) . 

Peruvian:  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sun;  Medal  Commemorative  of  the  First 
Centenary  of  the  Battle  o(  Ava  Chuchwj 

Polish:  Order  of    ■Vlrtutlt  Mllltarl  " 

Rumanian :  Order  of  Mlhall  the  Brave 
(first  class) . 

Serbian:  Order  of  the  Star  of  Kare- 
Georges  with  Swords  (first  class) 

Venezuelan:  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Liberator. 

SPECIAL     AWARDS 

state  viedals 

Missouri:  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
Virginia:  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
New    Mexico       Medal    of    Honor, 

Tendered  thanks  of  Congress 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled  That  the 
thanks  of  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  due.  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  Gen  John  J  Pershing 
for  his  highly  distinguished  services  as  cc»m- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  Europe  and  to  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command  for  their  un- 
wavering devotion  and  heroic  valor  through- 
out the  war."  (Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
Sept.  18,  1919,  approved  Sept.  29.  1919.) 

Special  gold  medal 

"In  recognition  of  his  peerless  leadership, 
heroic  achievement,  and  great  military  vic- 
tories, as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can EStpedltlonary  Forces  in  Europe  in  World 
War  I.  and  for  his  gallant  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  service  of  his  country.  In  his 
contribution  to  the  preparation  for.  and  the 
prosecution  of  World  War  II  '  (Awarded  by 
act  of  Congress.  Aug    7.   1946  ) 

Special  medal 

A  commemorative  medal  from  Dr,  Adofe 
Magica.  president  of  the  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Buenos  Aires.  "Sir.  in  the  name  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  festivities 
with  which  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  cele- 
brated Joyously  the  advent  of  peace,  con- 
summated by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  I  have 
the  honor  to  convey  to  you  a  commemora- 
tive medal  which  has  been  especially  dedi- 
cated to  you.  Receive  It.  sir.  with  a  testi- 
mony of  the  profound  admiration  and  re- 
spect with  which  we  hold  your  great  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  Justice  and  civilization." 

Resolution  of  a  foreign  city 

Letter  of  February  3.  1920.  of  resolution 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  by  the  citizens 
of  Wanganul,  New  Zealand,  as  an  e.xpresslon 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  General 
Pershing's  services  In  the  World  War. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 
Mr.    SAYLOR.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend   my   re- 
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marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
tncluJe  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  t^  e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Saturday.  May  14.  1960,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  as  follows: 

Worth  Trtinc  Again 

To  no  one's  asti^nLshment  President  Elsen- 
hower has  vetoed  the  so-called  area  redevel- 
opment bin,  charging  that  it  would  spread 
Federal  aid  too  thin,  extend  some  aid  that 
Is  ui  necessary  and  inhibit  local  liiitlatlve 
by  excessive  Federal  Intervenli  n  There  is 
some  merit  in  all  of  these  objections  al- 
though the  complaint  that  the  bill  would 
dupU;sle  assistance  now  provided  under  oth- 
er programs  is  not  valid  enough  to  Ju^ll'y  a 
veto.  :n  our  view 

Mr  Eisenhower  does  not  contend  that 
there  is  no  need  for  various  kind^,  of  eco- 
noral:  help  fur  chn^nically  depresi.ed  areas: 
Indeed,  he  calls  again  f^r  enactment  of  his 
own  somewhat  more  mode*t  progr.ini  If  the 
need  Is  real,  as  it  cerUiinly  seems  t.  be  In 
States  like  PennsyU.aila,  Keiuucky  Wii^t 
Virginia,  and  Massachusetts.  wiiuJd  it  not 
have  oeen  belter  to  accept  some  program  with 
which  to  m.'vke  a  start  on  redevelopment  In 
these  areas'' 

By  the  same  reasoning,  however.  It  may 
now  be  asked  whether  Congress  ought  not 
to  n-eet  the  Pre.sldent  half  way  and  pass 
anotlier  bill  that  elimin.ites  the  major 
sources  of  objection  Mr  Elsenhower  has 
Indicated  he  would  accept  .-^ome  broadening 
of  the  criteria  in  his  proposal.  If  legljlation. 
not  mere  campaign  talk,  l:i  the  objective,  a 
work  ible  and  useful  program  ought  still  to 
be  within  reach. 

I  iil^o  feel  that  the  Congress  and  the 
admnistration  can  reach  a  compromise 
on  this  legislation,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  get  a  bill  through  the  legis- 
lative processes  in  a  short  time. 


SUBrOMMTFTEE      ON      IFtRIGATION 
j*JnD  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee en  Irrieation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  be  permitttnl  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon. 

Tl  e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SFP:AKER  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL  ATTACH^ 
ROTATION 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  8074 > 
to  amend  section  602  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  another  Member.  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    HISTORIC    SITE    AT 
BENTS  OLD  PORT.  COLO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H  R  6851  > 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional historic  site  at  Bent's  Old  Port 
near  La  Junta.  Colo 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


USE  OF  PESTICIDE  CHEMICALS   ON 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  7480  •  to 
a.niend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  with  respect  to  label  declara- 
tion of  the  use  of  pesticide  chemicals  on 
raw  agricultural  commodities  which  are 
the  produce  of  the  soil. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseribled.  Tliat  section 
403  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act   (21  use    343)    is  amended— 

(11  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (k) 
thereof  the  following  sentence  "The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  chem- 
ical preservatives  sliall  not  apply  to  a  jsestl- 
clde  chemical  when  used  In  or  on  a  raw 
agricultural  commodity  which  Is  the  produce 
of  the  soil."; 

(2^  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  If  It  Is  a  raw  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  s<.ul.  bearing  or 
containing  a  pesticide  chemical  applied 
after  harvest,  unless  the  shipping  container 
of  such  commodity  bears  labeling  which 
declares  the  presence  of  such  chemical  In  or 
on  such  commodity  and  the  common  or  usual 
name  and  the  function  of  such  chemical: 
Profid^'d,  hou-ever.  That  no  such  declaration 
shall  be  required  while  such  commodity, 
having  been  removed  from  the  shipping  con- 
tainer. Is  being  held  or  displayed  for  sale  at 
retail  out  of  such  OLintaincr  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  trade  " 

SBC.  2,  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  affect 
any  requirement  of  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
Territory. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  526  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL   PAY   FOR   MANAGERS 
OF  VA  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  9792) 
to  amend  section  4111  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  salary 
of  managers  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  domiciliaries,  and  centers. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  en4icted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon  4111(bi  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  mimedlaiely  alter  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
f>er  annum  rate  of  si\lary  of  each  individuaU 
serving  as  a  mainvger  of  a  hospital  domi- 
ciliary, or  center  shall  not  be  less  than  il» 
the  rale  of  salary  of  the  highest  paid  em- 
ployee of  the  Veterans'  Adnilnlstration  i other 
than  himself  i  assigned  to  or  employed  at 
such  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center,  in- 
creased by  I  2  )  >500  per  annum  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3  strike  out  section"  and 
Insert    "the  first  sentence  of  subsection". 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out 
"by  adding  Immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following"  and  Insert  "to 
rend  as  follows" 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "not". 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  8  strike  out 
less  than  ^  1  i  the  rate  of  salary  of  the  high- 
est paid  employee  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (Other  than  himself)  assigned  to  or 
employed  at  such  hospital,  domiciliary,  or 
center,  increased  by  i2)  $500  per  annum" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' He.SOO.  and  that 
of  each  Indlvlduul  serving  as  a  director 
of  professional  services  at  a  hospital,  domi- 
ciliary,  or  center   shall   be  116.250  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a;.; reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlurd 
time,  and  passed 

The  title  wa.s  amended  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  411  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
salary  of  managers  and  directors  ol  pro- 
fessional services  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  domicilianes,  and  cen- 
ters." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CASTILLO  DE  SAN  MARCOS  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT,  FLA, 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  8226) 
tc  add  certain  lands  to  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  National  Monument  in  the  State 
ol   Florida. 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  another  Member,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
o\'er  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  PERSONNEL  OF 
NUCLEAR  SUBMARINES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10500  ^ 
tc  amend  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  with  respect  to  incentive  pay  for 
certain  submarine  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United    States     of 
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America  in  Congress  axsemhled.  That  sub- 
section 204  a !  1 2 )  of  the  Career  Conxpensa- 
tlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U  S  C. 
235(a)  (2>),  be  amended  to  read.  "(2)  duty 
on  board  a  submarine,  Including,  In  the 
case  of  nuclear -powered  submarines,  periods 
of  training  and  rehablUtatli-n  after  assign- 
ment thereto  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  and  Including  submarines 
under  construction  from  the  time  builders' 
trials  commence;"'. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


11 


SETTLEMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  CRASH 
AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.  V 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  11644\ 
to  remove  the  present  $5,000  limitation 
which  prevents  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  settling  certain  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  the  crash  of  a  US.  Air  Force 
aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
$5,000  limitation  conralred  In  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  claims  arising  cut  of  the 
crash  of  a  tjnlted  States  Air  Force  aircraft 
at  Little  Rock,  Artcansas.  on  March  31,  1960. 

Sec.  a.  With  respect  to  ciaimo  filed  as  .i 
result  of  an  aircraft  crash  descr'bed  m  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  shall,  wlrhm  thirty  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
repxjrt   to    Congress   on — 

(  1  I  each  claim  settled  and  paid  by  hini 
under  this  Act  with  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  chajacter  and  equity  of  each 
such  claim,  the  amount  claimed,  and  the 
amount  approved  and   paid;   and 

(2)  each  claim  submitted  under  this  Act 
which  hae  not  been  settled,  with  supporting 
papers  ar-d  a  statemeiu  ^.f  findings  cif  facts 
and  recommendations  with  rep[)€Ct  to  ea^^h 
such  claim 

Sec.  3  No  part  of  the  amounts  awarded 
under  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  ager.t  or  attorney  nn  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  these 
claims,  and  the  s^ime  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwith.standlt.g. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  Yje  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  convicti-,  a  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  tl,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent^that  a  similar  Senate  bill. 
S.  3338  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bUl,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
•5,000  llraltaUon  contained  In  section  2733  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of  the 
crash  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  lOTcraft 
at  Uttle  RocJc.  Arkansas,  on  March  31.  1960. 


Sbc.  a.  With  respect  to  claims  filed  a«  a  re- 
sult dC  an  aircraft  cra&h  described  m  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Farce  shall,  within  30  months  after  the 
date  otf  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to 
Congress  on  — 

I  1  J  each  claim  settled  and  paid  by  him  un- 
der this  Act  with  a  brief  statement  corK:ern- 
ing  the  character  and  equity  of  each  such 
claim,  the  amount  claimed,  and  the  amount 
approved  and  paid,  and 

^2l  each  claim  submitted  under  this  Act 
which  has  not  been  settled,  with  supporting 
papers  and  a  s':atement  oX  findings  of  facts 
and  raciinimenclations  with  respect  to  each 
such  claim 

Sec  3.  Payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  death,  personal  injury,  and  property 
lo6s  cltims.  shall  not  be  subject  to  Insurance 
subrogation  claiuis  in  any  respect.  No  F>ay- 
ments  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude nny  amount  for  reimbursement  to  any 
i:..-.  ir.aice  company  or  compensation  insur- 
a:.  >'  frjnd  for  loss  payr.iei^ts  made  by  such 
c    ■  .t\L.". y  or  fund. 

Sk;  4.  No  part  of  the  amounta  awarded 
under  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  these 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provlsionis  of  this 
Act  shRll  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
.mci  i:pon  conviction  there'-f  .shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Tha  biU  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.se<J,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Tha  proceedings  by  which  H.R.  11644 
wa.s  passed  were  vacated,  and  that  bill 
wai  Uid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  thii-d  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider viras  laid  on  the  table. 


CLAIMS    OP    CERT.AIN    EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

Tha  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4084  > 
to  cf.nfer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  amount.s  due 
and  awln;^  and  render  judsTment  upon 
the  claims  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  for  overtime  work  per- 
formed. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

Tha  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Thare  was  no  objection. 


AMFNDING      THE      NATIONAL     SCI- 
EN'CE  FOUNDATION  ACT 

Tha  Clerk  called  the  bill  fHR.  11985  i 
to  make  American  nationals  eligible  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  authorized 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houa*  of 
Reprcientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  10  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  (64  Stat.  14B. 
153;  4a  J£C..  sec.  1868 1  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  words  "or  uaUou&ls"  after  the  word 
"citizens". 


EXTEND    TIME    FOR    FINAL    PROOF 
UNDER  DESFJIT  LAND  LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  117G6» 
to  authorize  an  extension  of  tmie  for  final 
proof  under  the  desert  land  laws  under 
certain  conditions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
rtad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^^embled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  1«  authorized  In  his 
discretion,  without  regard  to  and  In  addition 
to  extensions  authorized  or  granted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  March  28.  19(i8 
(35  Stat  .12:  43  U  3  C  3:^3),  April  30,  1912 
(37  Stat  106;  43  use  334t,  March  4,  1915 
(38  Stat  llfil:  43  USC  336).  and  February 
25,  1925  (43  Stat  982  43  US  C  336*  ,  or  other 
provision  of  law  existing  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act.  to  ttrant  to  any 
entryman  of  the  class  provided  in  section  3 
of  this  Act.  one  extension  of  not  more  than 
three  years  within  which  t<5  make  final  proof, 
but  one  additional  extension  of  three  years 
under  this  Act  may  be  granted  t<>  any  entry- 
man  upon  a  showing  satlsfactorv  t>  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  entryman  piTw^essea  adequate 
financing  for  c<.mpUtlon  facUltlee  during  the 
requested  extensl(  n  period 

Sbc.  2  The  benefit.';  of  this  Act  shall  be 
limited  to  entrymen  who.  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act,  held  an  uncanceled 
entry  under  the  desert  land  la'ws  of  the 
United  States  to  reclaim  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  located  on  the  Lower  Palo 
Verde  Mesa  In  the  Palo  Verde  Irrlgatien  Dis- 
trict in  Riverside  County,  California,  who. 
with  ninety  days  after  approval  of 
this  Act,  or  prior  to  the  cancellation  of  their 
entry  for  failure  to  submit  sati><factory  flnal 
proof,  whichever  Is  laU-r,  submit  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  SecreUaj-y,  a  show.ng  that  be- 
cause of  unavoidable  delay  in  llie  construc- 
tion of  the  Irrigation  works  intended  to  con- 
vey water  to  the  land  embraced  in  their  entry, 
they  are,  without  fault  on  their  part,  un- 
able to  make  flnal  proof  within  the  time 
limited  therefor,  and  that  the  proposed  irri- 
gation works  Is  feasible  from  a  financial  and 
engineering  stand[)oint  and  can  t>e  developed 
within  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  cause  of  the  unavoidable  delay  Within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  2  "unavntdable 
delay"  shall  include  delay  occasioned  by  liti- 
gation Involving  rights  to  water  for  the  pro- 
posed Irrigation  works. 

Skc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  to  accept  as  an- 
nual proofwork  required  prior  to  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  rums  of  money  expended 
for  engineering  or  legal  expenses  Incurred  In 
obtaining,  attempting  to  obtain,  or  jserfectlng 
water  rights  or  irrigation  works  for  entry- 
men  included  in  section  2.  For  purposes  of 
this  section  3,  sums  paid  In  advance  to  an 
organization  of  entrymen  for  such  expenses 
shall  be  considered  so  expended  within  the 
year  of  payment  by  tiie  entrymen. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  a,  line  3  after  the  word  '  of  '  Insert 
"not  more  than". 

Page  2.  line  5.  after  the  word  "cocnpletlon" 
Insert  "of  the  necessary  Irrigation  facilities". 

Page  2.  line  12,  after  the  word  California." 
Insert  "and". 
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Page  2,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  the 
words  "developed  within  three  years  after  the 
terminali  >n  of  the  cause  of  the  unavoidable 
delay  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "financed 
within  one  extension  period  of  not  more 
than  three  yeart  and  can  be  completed  either 
during  such  exten.slon  period  or  thereafter 
la  one  additional  extension  period  of  not 
more  than  three  years." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.sscd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAUND  Mr  Speaker  my  bill — 
HR.  11706— IS  desiigned  to  permit  the 
completion  of  certain  worthwhile  irriga- 
tion developments  on  lands  situated 
within  my  congressional  district 

Under  the  bill,  authority  would  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  to  extend  by  not  more  than  3  years 
the  time  within  which  holders  of  desert 
land  entries  on  public  lands  in  the  Lower 
Palo  Verde  xMesa,  Riverside  Countj'. 
Calif.,  may  complete  the  reclamation  and 
cultivation  of  their  entries  as  required 
by  the  Desert  I^nd  Act.  A  furtlier  ex- 
tension of  up  to  3  years  is  aLso  authorized 
if  the  entr>-man  can  show  before  the  end 
of  the  first  extension  that  he  has  ade- 
quate financing  to  complete  hi."-  project 
during  the  additional  period  and  if  other 
requirements  are  met. 

In  addition,  section  3  of  the  bill  per- 
mits the  acceptance  of  exp>enditures  for 
engineering  or  le^al  expenses,  includ- 
ing sums  paid  for  these  purposes  to  an 
organization  of  entrymen,  as  proof  of 
the  past  annual  expenditures  for  benefit 
of  the  entries  required  under  the  Desert 
Land  Act.  The  minimum  amount  re- 
quired for  proof  work  is  $1  per  acre  p>er 
year. 

H.R.  11706  is  designed  to  afford  relief 
to  approximately  60  holders  of  desert 
land  entries  in  the  area  described  above. 
The  entrymen  are  attemptine  to  develop 
their  land.*;  for  irrigation  through  the 
Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District.  The  dis- 
trict's project  to  develop  irrigation  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  has  been  de- 
layed by  lack  of  financing  Financing 
could  not  be  had  because,  at  lea.st  in  part. 
of  uncertainty  arising  out  of  F>endlng 
litigation  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia concerning  rights  to  the  use  of 
Colorado  River  water.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  time  has  expired  or  is  expiring 
within  which  flnal  proof  of  development 
must  be  made  under  the  De.sert  Land 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  worthy  of 
the  support  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 


VALIDATING  CERTAIN  SALARY 
OVERPAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4271) 
to    validate    the    salary-    overpayments 


made  to  certain  oflBcers  and  employees 
incident  to  the  salary  adjustment  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING     CERTAIN     LAWS     CON- 
CERNING    STATE     OF     HAWAH 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  <H,R  11602'  to  amend  cer- 
tain laws  of  the  United  States  in  light 
of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hawaii  Omnibus 
Act". 

paiNTiNC  otrrsiDK  untted  states 
Sec  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  con- 
tinental United  States  '  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia". 

son.   BANK    ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  113  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"This  subtitle  B  shall  apply  to  the  several 
States  and.  if  the  Secretary  determines  it  to 
be  In  the  national  interest,  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and  as  used  in  this  subtitle  B,  the  term 
'State'  includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands." 

ABM  ED    FORCES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  101(2),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Hawaii  or  '. 

(b)  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
802(11)  and  802(12),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  main  group  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,". 

(c)  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
2662(c).  18  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  ".  Hawaii,". 

<d)  "ntle  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 4744;'  by  renumbering  clauses  (7) 
through  (9i  as  clauses  (6)  through  (8);  by 
amending  redesignated  clause  i8)  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  families  of  persons  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  and 
(7),";  and  by  striking  out  the  words  "clause 
(8)  or  (9)"  In  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "clause    (7)    or    (8)". 

HOME    LOAN    BANK    BOARD 

Sec.  5.  (a I  Paragraph  (3i  of  section  2  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  striking  otit  the 
words  "the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii"  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States", 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Territory  of 
Hawaii"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "State  of  Hawaii". 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    ACT 

Sec.  e.  The  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Hawaii." 


In    sections    9.    201(d),    207(a)(7),    eoi(d), 
7Ui(q) ,  and  801(gi . 

SECUMTIES    AND    EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  tai  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Hawaii,". 

lb)  Paragraph  (16'  of  section  3(a)  of  the 
Securities  Exch*nge  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
Is  'urther  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
'Hawaii,". 

(c)  P-araKraph  (37)  of  section  2(a)  and 
paragrai)h  ( 1  >  of  section  6(ai  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Hawaii.' 

(di  Paragraph  (I8i  of  section  202 (ai  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the   word    "Hawaii,". 

SMALX    BUSINESS    INVESTMENT    ACT 

Sec  8  Paragraph  (4i  of  section  103  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and   Hawaii,". 

SOIL    CONSEKVATION    AND    DOMESTIC    ALLOTMENT 
ACT 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "In  the  continental  United  States 
excej-'t  in  Alaska."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "in  the  States  of  the  Union, 
except  Alaska.". 

(b)  Section  17(a)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Etomestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "This 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virein  Islands, 
and.  as  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  'State' 
includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the  'Virgin  Islands." 

WATER    STORAGE    AND    UTILIZATION 

Sec  10.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  28, 
1937  (50  Stat.  869),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "the 
United  States,  including  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "the  States  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands". 

WILDLm:    RESTOR.«TION 

Sec  11  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
2.  1937  (50  Stat  917) .  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ";  and  the 
term  'State'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and 
Include  the  several  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii". 

ns  HERT  RESOUKCES 

Sec  12.  The  Act  of  August  4,  1947  (61 
Stat    726).  Is  amended — 

lai  by  striking  out  the  words  "the  Ter- 
ritories and  Island  possession*  of  the  United 
States  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "the  United  States  and  its  Island  pos- 
sessions"   In   sections    1    and   2: 

(bi  by  striking  out  the  words  'Territory 
of  Hawaii  and'  in  section  1; 

(c)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Terntorial" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "State" 
In    section    3:    and 

(di  by  striking  out  the  words  'Hawaiian 
Islands"  and  "Territory  of  Hawaii  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof.  In  both  cases,  the 
words  "State  of  Hawaii"  In  section  4 

FISH    RESTORATION 

Sec.  13  Section  2(d;  of  the  Act  of  August 
9,  1950  (64  Stat.  431),  as  amended,  is  further 
am.ended  by  striking  out  the  words  ",  and 
the  term  'State'  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
and  Include  the  several  States  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii". 

CRIMINAL    CODE 

Sec  14  (a)  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  1401,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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worda  "tta*  Twtitotj  of  AlMka.  tlM  Twrltory 

oT  HAwall, " 

(b)  TIU*  18,  tJzUUd  SUtM  Cod*.  MCtlcu 
90U4.  li  unendcd  by  itrtklng  out  tht  word* 
pr*c*dtn(  th«  fint  comma  and  tnaertlnc  In 
l:»u  thar*of  tha  worda  "Thla  chapter  thall 
apply  tn  tha  Stataa  of  tha  United  StatM". 
»  (C)  8»ctl(nv  0  of  PTibUc  Law  88-792.  a< 
amendad.  li  further  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
the  worda  precadlng  tha  flrit  comma  and 
Inaartlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secttona 
3  and  4  of  thla  Act  thaU  apply  in  the  Stntrs 
of  tha  Unttrd  Statei". 

KOtXATION 

Stttional  Defense  Education  Act 

Sec  15.  (»l(l)  Subsection  (R)  of  section 
103  of  the  National  Defense  Educntlon  Act 
of  IBM.  relntlng  to  deflnlilon  of  State.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Hawnll,"  pnch 
tl:n?    It  apjtt'.irs  therein 

(2)  lAj  F.ij:.mraph  lU),  and  tubp*ragr:\j)h 
(C)  of  panigr.iph  i3y.  of  subx^eciiua  mj  f 
aectlon  30J  at  such  A,-t,  r<  l.ntlng  to  ailut- 
nvjnta  far  science.  mrvthrmaUcM,  and  foreign 
langunge  instruction  equipment,  lue  each 
aniendwl  hy  strtkli\R  nit  '\o!it!nf ntAl  UnlttKl 
StAtaa"  aaoh  uma  \t  ap;>ei»r!«  therein  i»nd 
tnaertlng  In  lieu  theraotf    United  8ut«a". 

(B)  ■ffaotiw  in  U)e  04Me  uf  |>runiulH-Uiona 
of  iUlatin«ut  rati^Mi  made,  under  section  dUi 
of  »uoh  Act,  after  auacUDant  of  thla  Act  aad 
b*fur«  MUafAru>ry  d»u  are  nvAll.\ble  frrwn 
ttia  n«parlmatkt  uf  Cununerca  tm-  .%  full  year 
t^n  tha  par  capiu  Uuxwn*  i^  Ala«ki\,  aubpM-a* 
graph  iD)  of  s\uh  prtm^rrtj  h  i3»  u  amended 
t<>  read 

"(Bl  Tha  term  'fnlt«d  Sutea'  maana  tha 
c^^ntlnental  Unit«<t  Sutrs  i  excluding  Alttaka) 
aitd  Hawaii." 

(C)  Iffactire  In  tlie  case  f^  promulgationa 
of  allotment  raU<4  made  under  such  aactlon 
302  after  such  data  for  a  full  year  are  avail- 
able fn)m  the  Departmoiu  of  Commerce, 
aubparafraph  fB)  of  such  partx^nph  (3)  Is 
amended  U>  read 

"(B)  The  term  'United  StcttM'  means  the 
fifty  autea  and  the  District  of  c\jhimbla." 

Promulgatlona  of  allotrn'-nt  rtvtlo*  made 
under  such  section  303  after  such  data  fivr  a 
full  year  are  available  fnyn  the  Department 
of  Onmmerre,  b\it  before  such  data  are 
available  therefri^m  for  a  full  three-year 
perl'Kt,  shall  be  baaed  on  auch  data  f  ^r  such 
one  ruJl  year  or.  when  .»u>n  dau  are  avail- 
able Uvr  a  two-ywvr  jx'iIkI.  fur  such  two  ye«ra. 

(3)  Section  lOOa  <4  suci\  Act,  relaUikg  to 
allotmenu  Ut  t«rrlu>rle«.  u  amended  by 
slrlkif.g  out     Hawaii. ". 

Vocntional  fduration 
(bid.    So'-Unn  4  of  th*>  Act  of  M:vrch   10. 
1924  (43  SUt.  18).  extendin«  the  beneflU  of 
the  Smith-Hugrlips  vocaUonaJ  education  law 
to  Hawaii.  Is  rcpe;\led 

(2)  T^e  last  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  at  pyt)ruary  23,  1917  (39  SUt.  930).  re- 
laUng  to  allotments  for  s.Uartea  oC  teachers 
of  a^lcultur-U  subjects.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •■•27.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
there^.if  '  $28  500".  The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  such  Act.  as  amended,  relating  to 
allotmenta  for  teacher  training,  is  Jimended 
by  strllclr.g  out  -^gS-oOO  '  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■■»106.a00' 

(3)  Paragraph  f  1 1  of  section  2  of  the  Vo- 
caUon&l  Education  Act  of  1946,  relating  to 
definulon  of  States  and  Territories,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  Territory  of 
HaTTail,". 

*4t  Subse<'t;^r!  le)  of  secton  310  and  sub- 
section la)  o^  section  307  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing lo  definition  of  State,  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  '•Hawaii,". 

School  const'~uction    assistance    in   federally 
affected  areas 
(I)    Panigraph    fl3)    of    section    15   of    the 
Act  of  8epteml)er  23,  1950  (64  Stat.  967),  as 


amBOded.    ralatlng   to   dcAnlUon    of    Btete. 
U  «m*nded  by  atrlklnf  out  "Hawaii,". 

SoMooJ    optr*tUm   ataUt^nem    in   /adereliy 
mfft>ett4  are«.i 

Id)  fl)  The  mat«»rtal  In  the  parentheaea  In 
th«  Brat  aentence  of  subMction  (d)  nf  sec- 
Uo»  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1060,  aa 
amended,  relating  Ui  detcrmlnaUun  of  Uiciid 
coturlbutlon  rate,  la  amended  to  read: 
■'f(Aher  than  a  local  e<luraflnnn!  a^nry  m 
P\»erto  Rico.  Wake  Ij»lanrt  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  In  a  S»nte  in  which  a 
su>Mt4\ntlal  pmportlon  of  the  land  Is  In 
U!ijrgan'r«d  territory  for  which  a  State 
aiceju'y  [^  the  I-^ti!  educational  agency  or  In 
a  State  In  which  there  Is  only  one  local 
educutlou.ii  igejicv)". 

8>  The  r  )ur'!i  sentence  of  such  sub.oec- 
tloa  Is  amended  by  lUlktng  out  "in  the 
coivmentrtl  United  States  (including  Alaji- 
ka(  "  and  In.vrtlt^g  in  i:eu  thereof  "(itner 
thuji  PuerU)  Rico  Wake  I.Mhmd  O  i.im,  or  Uio 
V'.rfln  Islands)"  :vnd  by  striking  (  ut  c<ii- 
t!n#nt,vl  United  S'^tea"  In  cl.m.v>  ill)  of  such 
sentence  unrt  Inserting  in  lieu  there«if 
"United  St,uea  (which  for  pvirpo-^es  of  rhli 
aentence  and  the  next  aentence  means  t'-.e 
nfty  HtAtes  and  the  Dlatrlcf  (if  Oulumbla) 
The  ftfth  sentence  of  such  subsection  la 
amende»1  by  striking  out  "ctuUmental"  be- 
fore l?nltr<l  stnteii  ■  p.uh  tune  H  ucpetvrs 
therein  und  by  sirikhm  out  "(Includlnu 
a:  jk.ii" 

(!)  'n\e  list  «eni<»nec  of  Mn-h  nuhtectlou 
U  vnended  by  striking  out  "Hawnll,"  and 
by  |n«ertU\g  after  "f-ir  which  a  State  .-agency 
la  tjie  local  edviratlonal  agency,"  the  folt«iw- 
Ing!  "or  In  any  atAte  In  which  there  \n  mly 
one  1  >rftl  educatlruia!  airency.  ' 

(♦  P%riurr,>ph  («)  of  secUon  9  of  auch 
Act,  relatu\g  to  definition  of  State.  Is 
amended  by  sUlking  out     Hawsil,  ' 

Land-^anf  cnOe^e  ntd 

(•)  Notwithstanding  the  hvnt  .senten'-e  of 
subiecuon  (bi  of  section  5  of  the  Aot  en- 
tltlfd  "An  Act  to  provide  f  ir  the  udt.u»Aion 
of  the  Stale  uf  Hawaii  Into  the  Union",  ap- 
proted  March  18,  I9fi9  ( TJ  Stat  4.  Public 
La\»  art  3),  there  is  hervby  au'h  .n/e<l  to  tx' 
ap^v^>prlated  to  the  State  tif  Hawui  t!ie  Hvun 
of  16,000,000  Amounts  appropriated  under 
thla  aubaectlun  shall  be  held  and  (^nislderrd 
to  t)«  granted  to  nuch  State  subjet-i  U)  th.we 
pmtlatona  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  do- 
nattng  public  lands  t^^  the  several  strttcs  and 
TyrfU<\rles  whlrh  may  pmvide  c^1l;e|res  f  ^r 
the  beneat  of  aj^rlculture  and  the  me<-hi>nlc 
arta".  approved  JtJly  2,  1883  (7  Usr  301- 
SOB),  applicable  to  the  proceeds  fr'>m  the 
Stile  of  land  or  land  scrip 
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Str.  18.  Subsection  (b)  of  i»ct; on  9  of  the 
Act  of  February  15,  1927  (44  St,\t.  1103).  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  re*d  : 

"(b)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  " 

OPICM    POPPT    CONTROL 

S«c.  17.  SecUon  12  of  the  Opium  Poppy 
Control  Act  of  1&42,  aa  amended.  Is  further 
amended    by   deleting    therefrom    the   words 

"tha  Territory  of  Hawaii,". 

HIGHWATS 

Sac.  18.  (a  I  TTie  definition  of  the  term 
"State"  in  title  23,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 101  (a).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  State'  means  any  one  of  the 
fifty  S'atc.5,  the  District  of  ColumbU,  or 
Puerto  Rico   • 

(bi  Sections  103.  g)  and  105(e)  of  title 
23.  United  Stages  Code,  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  103(di  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  C(xle.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Interstate  System  shall  be  desig- 
nated within  thp  United  Stat.es,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  It  shall  not  ex- 


ceed forty-one  thouaand  mllea  In  toui  ex- 
tent. It  ahall  be  ao  located  m  to  connect 
by  routea,  aa  direct  aa  practicable,  the  prin- 
cipal metropolitan  areaa,  citlae,  and  Indus- 
trial centers,  to  aerve  the  national  defense 
and,  U)  the  greateet  extent  iK>aalble.  ui  ci^i- 
nect  at  aultable  border  points  with  rrnites 
of  continenU»l  importance  In  U^e  I>)mlnion 
of  Catuida  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  The 
routes  of  Uils  system,  to  tlie  greatest  extent 
possible,  shall  be  selected  by  Joint  action  of 
the  State  highway  departments  of  each  -State 
and  the  adjoining  8t4»tea,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proviu  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (et  of  this  section.  All  highways  or 
routes  Included  In  the  Interstate  System  aa 
finally  approved.  If  not  already  coincident 
with  the  primary  system,  shall  be  added  tu 
said  system  without  regard  to  the  mileage 
Unuiatlon  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  nf 
this  section  This  syntem  may  l>«  Uiciited 
tH>ih  In  rural  and  urban  areas." 

id  I  Nulwilhstandlng  any  other  pmvlslon 
.f  l.iw,  for  the  purpoae  of  expediund  the 
consir\ietlon.  reconstruction,  or  improve- 
metit.  incUmive  of  ueceaaitry  brldgea  and 
tunnels,  of  the  InVerstute  System,  Uu-ludlug 
cxlrufcionn  thereof  ihroutjh  urban  areai*  de«- 
lun.vtrd  In  tv^cordance  with  sw^tlnn  103id)  of 
II! ie  2.1  United  States  Code,  as  umriirted  by 
section  1  nt  this  Act,  the  sum  of  #l9a7nfX)o 
shall  be  nppitft tuned  tu  the  Rtate  >tf  Hawaii 
out  of  the  s\im  AUthrkrtaod  to  t>e  apprt>prl- 
ated  for  the  tnteraute  n\-«tem  fur  the  r^M-ai 
year  euduiti  June  :U),  IMU),  under  the  |>rv>- 
vUluns  uf  section  10*(b)  i>f  the  FSidersl-Aul 
H.nhway  Act  uf  I9.'ve  (70  8Ul  374 1 ,  tu 
amended  hy  section  7ia)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
irichwav  A^t  of  lOM  iTa  Stat  W»)  s\ieh  ap- 
p<^r»ionment  to  t>e  made  at  th-^  same  time 
such  funds  are  apportioned  to  other  Statea 
The  totAl  sum  to  be  aptK>rtlon«d  under  aec> 
tlun  I04ib|i5i  of  utle  23,  United  Statea 
Code,  for  tha  hsca)  year  ending  June  30,  19«2. 
omiuiK  the  SiAtee  oUier  Umu  Hawaii  siuiU 
be  reduced  by  said  sun\  apportioned  Ui  the 
State  of  Hawaii  under  thla  section  The 
Secretary  of  (Nunmeri^  shall  apportion  ninds 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  fur  the  Interstate  Bys. 
tern  fur  the  A«c»l  ye«r  1969  and  subaequent 
hscnl  years  pursuant  to  the  provmona  of  said 
section  I04tb)(ft)  of  title  93.  United  Slinies 
C«Mle,  and  In  preptU'lim  the  eaUmatee  re- 
quired by  U\at  section,  he  sltall  take  Into 
account  the  apptirUunment  made  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  tinder  thla  section 

lei  Section  127  of  title  23,  United  States 
CVxIe  Is  amet^ded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follnwlni;  sentence  "With  re- 
.■jpect  to  the  State  of  Hawmll.  Uwa  or  regula- 
Uons  In  effect  on  February  1.  I960,  shall  be 
applicable  for  the  i)urpo8«s  of  this  secUon  In 
lieu  of  those  in  effect  on  July  1,  1966." 

r  rntNat  arvEmrx 

Six-  19.  la)  Section  42ea(c)(l)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  the 
dcflniUon  of  'continental  United  States"  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  on  trHnsportation  of 
persons)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Continental  UNrrro  state-s  — The 
term  "continental  United  States'  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  other 
than  Alaska  and  Hawaii   " 

(b)  Section  2202  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relaUng  to  ml«lonarle«  In 
foreign  service)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
Hawaii"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
SUte  or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(c)  Section  3121ie)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  a  special 
definition  of  "State")  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Hawaii.". 

(d)  Sectlon-s  3306(J)  and  4233(b)  of  the 
Interna!  R.  venue  C<xle  of  1954  (each  relat- 
ing to  a  special  definition  of  "State")  are 
amended  by  strtkin?  out  "Hawaii,  and". 
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ei    Section    42aHd)(4)    of   the    tnUrnal 
liPvenue  Code  of  1964  (reJaUng  to  a  apeclal 
rtii  ,tlon  of  "Bute  or  local  government'  )   u 
«niciule<l  to  read  aa  follows 

"(4)    STATI      im      LOCAt      OOVXaNMKNT-    Tl»e 

term  '^='"'c  "f  '"<''*'  government'  meana  any 
State,  my  j>olltlcal  subdlvlslin  thereof,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  " 

(f)  Section  4503(8)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  (relating  to  definition  of 
"United  Stales")  Is  amended  by  strlklne  out 
"the  Territory  of  Hawaii", 

lg)  Section  4774  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  (relating  to  territorial  extent  of 
law)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  " 

(h)  SecUon  76.^3 (di  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  shipments 
from  tlie  United  Statea)  Is  amended  by  ^trik- 
ing  out  ,  Its  }>oa»ea«lons  or  Ui«  Territory 
of  Hawaii"  and  inserung  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  lU  poaaeaaions  ■ 

(I)  SecUon  7701(a)(0)  of  the  Internal 
R,vr:.ur  Code  of  1054  (relating  Ui  de'.nltion 
,,'  '  !.<t  statea")  Is  amended  by  striking 
oul  ■     'lie  'lerrlUiry   of  Hawaii," 

(J)  Section  7701(a)  (10)  of  the  Internal 
Kevvuue  l'>><u<  of  1U&4  (rrtatlng  U>  drfinition 
of  "State  <  I*  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Territory  of  H.tvMKii  and  ' 

(k)  Ti)r  nnirndinrnla  c>uiUUned  In  nub- 
secUoiia  (a  I  Ihrouiih  (Ji  itf  this  xiHtlon  shall 
be   rtTectUe   t\»   <U    A\lKUiit   21,    IWIVU. 

u'oi'TAav 

Sw    20    Title  3B.  United  States  Cudr,  sec- 


jMiie    i:\,    UMto    (ft* 
h  amr',,ir<-t  t>y 

■  Kure    Island.", 


:u  '■    r,\ : 


Uon  91.  and    the   Act 
Stat,  217) ,  as  atuendrd 
striking   out    the    «    ;  ' 

Vy«.ATl     NM     SI  HMUl  ITATKiN 

SK,  ai.  (a)  Subaectlon  (g)  of  secUon  11 
of  the  Vfx^atlonal  Rehabilitation  Act  relat- 
ing l<i  definition  uf  "8t«t«  ".  la  amended  by 
striking  out  '  Huwuii  ' 

(b)(1)  SulMiectlons  (hi  and  (1)  of  s\ich 
McUon  relating  t«>  definition  of  allotjnent 
peroeniaKCit  and  Federal  stiares  for  |iur]>«>se!i 
ot  allotn>ent  and  inaU'hing  for  vocational 
rehabllllallun  services  grant*,  are  ench 
amended  by  suikmg  out  '  C'>nunrntAi  I'mteii 
StaVM"  and  limeitlng  li^  lie\i  thereof  '  Itnlted 
SUlM"  and  by  striking  out  '(including 
Alaska)". 

(8)  PMrftgnvph  (1)  of  such  sultae^^Uon  (h) 
U  further  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
allotment  percentage  fur  Hawaii  shall  be  SO 
per  centum,  and"  In  clavwe  (Bi 

(3)  Subsection  (hi  of  such  secUon  la 
further  amended  by  addlnj:  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followltig  new  paragraphs 

"(3)  Promulgatlona  of  allotment  per- 
centages and  computations  of  Federal  shares 
made  before  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Dt'jvirtment  of  Commerce  for  a  full 
year  on  the  per  capita  Income  of  Alaska 
sha'l  pre.scrlbe  for  Alaska  an  allotnier.t  per- 
centage of  75  per  centum  and  a  Federal 
share  of  60  per  centum  and,  for  purposes  of 
such  promulgatlfins  and  computations.  Alas- 
ka shall  not  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
"United  States'  Promulgations  and  compu- 
tations made  thereafter  but  before  per 
caplU  Income  daUi  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Cc/mmerce  shall  be  ba.'ied  on 
satisfactory  data  available  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  full  year  or.  when  such 
data  are  available  for  a  two-year  period,  for 
such  two  years. 

"(4)  The  term  "United  States'  means  (but 
only  for  purpi:«es  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (1)1  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

(4)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "the  PederaJ 
share  for  Hawaii  shall  be  80  per  centum, 
and"  in  clause  (B). 
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LABOa 

Sir  22  (a)  SecUon  8(b)  of  the  Art  of 
June  6.  1»33  (4«  SUt  114).  aa  amended.  U 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  worda 
Hawaii,  Alaak a.". 
(  b)  SecUon  13(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  as  amended,  la  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Alaaka.  Hawaii.  ". 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  0.1  wnended,  is  furUier  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  DUtrict  Court 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaaka,". 

(d)  Section  3(a)(9)  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word     Hawaii,", 

N1TIONAI,    OUASD 

Set  23,  TiUc  32.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 101(1).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "Hawaii  or". 

WATtR    IKH-LUTION    CONTHOL    ACT 

Sue  24  (aid)  Subsection  (h)  of  aectlon  8 
r»f  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
relating  to  Federal  share  for  purposes  of  pro- 
k-'ram  operation  grants,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Continental  United  SUtes"  and 
liMwrllnR  In  lieu  i»>ereof  "United  States",  by 
htrikiiiK  ovit  '  .  iiu'iudiiu.'  AU^,^knl"  and  by 
r  t!  iXtiii;  out.  m  clause  (Uj  uf  paragrapli  (I), 
'  fiT  Hawnll  shall  h»  50  per  oentvim,  and" 

(2)  Such  svilisn-tlon  Is  further  amended 
by  adilmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  fullowii\g 
new  p<u  rt^v^plui . 

:i  1  Ak  \ised  In  this  »ul«ectlun  the  trrn^ 
I'n'rii  sintcK'  means  the  fifty  ftates  and 
the  District   of  cy>lumbla 

'  4*  Protnulgatlot\s  n>ade  before  satUfac- 
l(>tv  data  are  available  from  the  Dejiartjnent 
of  t>>mmerce  ri>r  a  full  year  on  the  per  capita 
income  of  Alaska  -ihali  prescribe  a  Inderal 
share  fur  Ala«)«a  of  50  per  centvim  and  for 
purivv^es  of  such  pmniulK'Mlons,  Alaska  shall 
not  l>e  ineludetl  us  part  of  the  'ITnlted  States' 
Pr<unulgat'oivs  made  thereafter  but  l>efore 
l>er  capl'  <  income  data  f(V  Alaaka  for  a 
full  three-viur  perhKt  are  available  tor  the 
I>-p»»rti>irnt  of  tNwiunerce  shall  be  bojied  on 
si\!  'nvtorv  data  available  therefrtwn  f(»r 
Ala^ka  fv»r  ouch  une  f\i!l  >ear  >>r,  when  such 
data  ar»  avi  ilatvle  for  a  twoyer.r  perUxl  fur 
nuch  twti  year*  " 

lb)  SubserUon  (d)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  relatlnu  t<i  delnltlun  of  "State",  is 
«n»ende<l  hv  dtrlklng  oul  "Hawaii," 

oo.\nT  AND  oittwmc  atjavKY 
Srr  25  The  first  sentence  of  aectlon  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  3.  mSfi  (70  StJRt  9B<).  la 
amended  by  sUikIng  out  the  words  "the  aer- 
eral  States"  and  Itisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "the  States  of  the  continental  United 
State*,  excluding  Alaska". 

VmOlANs'    ADMINISTRATTON 

Sfc  26  (a  I  Title  38.  United  State*  Code, 
section  624  (a  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "out.slde  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  Territory,  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  of  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "outside  any 
State". 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  section  903(b).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, tvhen  such  a  death  occurs  in  the 
continental  United  States  or  Hawaii,  the 
Administrator  shall  transport  the  body  to 
the  place  of  burial  In  the  continental  United 
States  or  Hawaii." 

(c)  Title  38.  United  States  Code,  section 
2(X)7tc),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "Hawaii,". 

DAVIS-BACON    ACT 

Sec  27  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  S, 
1931  (46  Stat.  1494),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ",  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii," 


and  the  worda  ",  or  U^e  Territory  of  Aliuka, 
t*  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  ". 

rtDKRAL  PaOPKKTY   AND  ADMIN laTKATnrs  HMIVTm 

acT 
8«c   aa   Tlie  Federal  Property  ajid  Admin - 
IstraUve  Servloea  Act  of   1940.  as  amended, 
U  further  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  the  words  "continental 
United  States  (including  Alaaka).  Hawmi," 
In  aectlon  3(f)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
t.he  words  "Statea  of  the  Union,  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia,"; 

(b)  striking  out  the  worda  "conUnental 
United  Statea,  lU  Terrltorlea.  and  pocaee- 
aloiu"  in  aectlon  211  (J  i  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "States  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
p<^aaeaalon8  of  the  United  SUtet". 

(c)  striking  out  the  words  "conlliiental 
Umlu  of  U^e  United  Statea"  In  secuon 
404(c)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 

"SUtea    of    the   Union    aiid    the   DUtrict    of 
Colvimbitt",  and 

(d)  striking  otit  the  words  "aiid  the  Terrl- 
Uiry  uf  Hawaii"  In  aecuon  70a(a) . 

tVT   AMKHICAN   ACT 

R»tr  20  ftecUim  Kb)  of  Utle  111  of  Uie 
Act  <v(  March  3,  1U33  (47  Stat.  1620).  aa 
amended.  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  U^e 
word  "Hawaii.", 

l>V»l.tC   MIAI.TH    aKHVn-«   ACT 

Sst'  30  (a)  SulwiecUon  (fi  «»f  section  3  of 
Uie  P\ibllc  Health  Service  Act,  relating  to 
deftnlUon  i»f  SUte,  Is  amrnd(t>d  by  striking 
out  "Hawaii,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  331  of 
such  Act.  relating  t-o  receipt  and  treatment 
of  lepers.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia  "  The 
fifth  sentence  of  such  aectlon  Is  im\eitded  by 
sUlklng  out  "Uie  'l>>rrltury  of  Hawaii"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Hawaii" 

(ci  SubsecUon  (o  of  section  361  of  such 
Act.  relating  to  regulations  gcivernlng  ap- 
(krehenaluii  and  detention  uf  persons  to  pre* 
vein  the  s(>read  of  a  oommunUMtble  disease,  la 
an\ended  by  striking  out  '.  U»»  ■l>rrlt«.iry  of 
Hawaii.". 

(dH  1 )  Clause  (9)  of  aubeecthm  (a)  of  sec* 
tioi\  (tai  t»f  such  Act.  relating  to  definition 
uf  allotmenl  perrenUire  tot  purp^tae*  nt  al- 
lutmenta  fivr  construcUon  nf  hoepltala  and 
other  medical  service  facllitiea,  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  allotment  percentage  for 
Hawaii  shall  be  60  per  centum,  and  ". 

(2)  Svich  sutieectlon  U  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "conUnental  United  Statea 
(Including  Alaska)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States" 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section,  relating 
to  promulgation  of  allotment  percentages  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "continental  United 
States  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States".  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  after  "  i  b )  "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(2.  The  term  'United  States'  means  (but 
only  for  pur{X)ses  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (ai)  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"(3)  Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per  capita 
Income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an  allot- 
ment percentage  for  Alaska  of  50  per  centum 
and,  for  purposes  of  such  promulgation, 
Alaska  shall  not  be  included  as  part  of  the 
'United  States'.  Promulgations  made  there- 
after but  before  per  capita  income  data  for 
Alaska  for  a  full  three-year  period  are  avaH- 
able  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
be  based  on  satisfactory  data  available  there- 
from for  Alaska  for  such  one  full  year  or, 
when  such  data  are  available  for  a  two-year 
period,  for  such   two   years;". 
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(41  Subsection  (di  of  such  section,  relat- 
ing to  definition  of  State,  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Hawaii, ". 

SOCIAL    SECDIUTT    ACT 

Sec  31  (a»(l)  Paragraph  (8)  of  subsec- 
tion (ai  of  section  1101  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  relating  to  definition  of  Federal  per- 
centage for  purposes  of  matching  for  public 
assistance  grants,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'continental  United  States  ( Including 
Alaska)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'United   States". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (Ai  of  such  paragraph 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "  1 1 1  "  and 
by  sWlktng  out  ',  and  (11)  the  Federal  per- 
centage shall  be  50  per  centum  for  Hawaii". 

(3)  Such  paragraph  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subparagraph  iBi  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs 

"(C)  The  term  United  States'  means  i  but 
only  for  purposes  of  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(Bi  of  this  paragraph)  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  jf  Columbia 

"iD)  Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per 
capita  income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  a 
Federal  percentage  for  Alaska  of  50  per 
centum  and.  for  purp<;)ses  of  such  promulga- 
tions, Alaska  shall  not  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  United  States'  Promulgations  made 
thereafter  but  before  per  capita  Income  data 
for  Alaska  for  a  full  three-year  period  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  be  based  on  satisfactory  data  available 
therefrom  for  Alaska  for  such  one  full  year 
or.  when  such  data  are  available  for  a  twc- 
year  period,  for  such  f^'o  years 

(b)il)  Subsections  la).  (bi.  and  (o  of 
section  524  of  such  Act,  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  allotment  percentages  and  Federal 
shares  for  purposes  of  allotment  and  match- 
ing for  child  welfare  services  grap.ts.  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "continental  United 
States  (including  Alask.^i  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "United  States" 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  lo  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(d)  For  purpcsses  of  this  section,  the  term 
'■United  States'  means  the  flf'y  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(ei  Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per  capita 
Income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  a  Federal 
share  for  Alaska  of  50  per  centum  and.  for 
purposes  "f  such  promulgations.  Alaska  shall 
not  be  Included  as  part  of  the  United  States'. 
Promulgations  made  thereafter  but  before 
per  capita  income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shall  be  based  on 
satisfactory  data  available  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  full  year  or.  when  such 
data  are  available  for  a  two-year  period,  for 
such  two  years  " 

I  c )  I  1 1  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  ( 1 ) 
of  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty-nine"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "flfty". 

i2i  Subsections  ihi  and  il)  of  section  210 
of  such  Act  relating  to  definitions  of  State 
and  United  States  for  purposes  of  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insvirance,  are  each 
am.ended  by  striking  out  "Hawaii."  Such 
subsection  (h)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "District  of 
Columbia  " 

(d)  11)  Paragraph  ill  of  sut)sectlon  (a) 
of  section  1101  of  such  Act,  rela'.lng  to  defi- 
nition of  State.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Hawaii  and" 

'2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection,  as 
amended,  relating  to  definition  of  "United 
States".  l3  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
Hawaii." 

(C)  Subparagraph  (C)  and  (G)  of  para- 
graph  (6)    of  subsection   (d)    of  section  218 


of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  ameaded,  are 
each  further  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Territory  of  "  and  "or  Territory  "  each  time 
they  appear  therein. 

(f)  Subsection  tp)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out    "Territory  of". 

(gi  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
f*  section  1501  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
l«  amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska,  Hawaii,  ". 

SM.\LL     RECLAMATION    PROJECTS 

Sec  32  The  Small  Reclamation  Projecta 
Act  of  1956  (70  Stat  1044).  as  heretofore  and 
hereafter  amended,  shall  apply  to  the  State 
ojt  Hawaii. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Sec  33  Section  73  of  the  Act  of  January 
12.  1895  (28  Stat.  617),  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Hawaii.". 

rSDERAL  REGISTER 

Sec  34  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Register 
Act  (49  Stat  502),  as  amended,  Is  further 
.kmended  by  striking  out  the  words  "conti- 
nental United  States  (Including  Alaska)" 
,\nd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'•states  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

HOME  PORTS  or  VISSELS 

Sec.  35  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February 
16.  1925  (43  Stat  947),  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
'Ala.ska.  Hawaii,  and". 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936 

Sec  36  lai  Subsection  (a)  of  section  506 
if  the  Merchant  Marine  .^ct,  1936,  as 
ivnended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
tlhe  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tjerm  'continental  limits  of  the  United  States' 
includes  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii." 

(b)  Section  606  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
1^  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
Viereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the 
{>urposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'contl- 
Uental  limits  of  the  United  States'  Includes 
She  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii." 

I  c  I  Section  702  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
tjhe  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
Blnental  United  States'  includes  the  States 
(}f  Ala.ska  and  Hawaii." 

COMMUNICATIONS    ACT 

Sec.  37.  Section  222(a)  (10)  of  the  Com- 
iMunlcatlons  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
Striking  out  the  words  "the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  inserting 
to  Ueu  thereof  the  words  'the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  States  of  the  Union,  ex- 
cept Hawaii  ■ 

AIRCRAFT    LOAN     GUARANTEES 

I  Sec.  38.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
1,  1957  1 71  Stat  629 1 .  as  amended,  is  fur- 
tther    amended    by    striking    out    the    words 

'Territory  of  Hawaii  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
ohereof    the   words    "State   of   Hawaii". 

REAL  PROPERTT  TRANSACTTONS 

Sec  39  Section  43  i  c  i  of  the  Act  of  August 
10.  1956  i70A  SUt  636  i .  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"United  States,  Hawaii."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "States  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  " 

SELECTIVE    SERVICE 

Sec.  40  Section  16(b)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
Out  the  word  "Hawaii,". 

REPORTS  ON  FEDERAL  LAND  USK 

Sec.  41.  The  President  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  the  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  him  by  Federal  agencies  pur- 


suant to  section  5(e)  of  the  Act  of  March 
18,  1959  (73  Stat  8),  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  prepared  In  accordance  with 
uniform  policies  and  coordinated  within  the 
executive  branch. 

HAWAIIAN     HOMES    COMMISSION     LANDS 

SEC.  42.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  March 
18.  1959  (73  Stat  5),  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing, Immediately  following  the  words  "pub- 
lic projaerty'"  the  words  "  ,  and  to  all  lands 
defined  as  'available  lands'  by  section  203 
of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act. 
1920,   as    amended,". 

LEASE    BT    UNITED    STATES    OF    FtTBLIC    PHOPERTY 
OF  HAWAII 

Sec  43.  Until  August  21,  1964,  there  shall 
be  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  the  rentals  or  consideration  received 
by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  public 
property  taken  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
of  the  United  States  under  section  91  of  the 
Hawaii  Organic  Act  and  thereafter  by  the 
United  States  leased,  rented,  or  granted  upon 
revocable  permits   to  private   parties 

TRANSFER    OF    RECORDS 

Sec  44.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  all  records  and  other 
papers  that  were  made  or  received  by  any 
Federal  or  territorial  agency,  or  any  predeces- 
sor thereof,  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  functions  assumed  In  whole  or 
in  substantial  part  by  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
There  are  hereby  also  transferred  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  all  records  and  other  papers 
In  the  custody  of  the  Public  Archives  of 
Hawaii  that  were  made  or  received  by  any 
Federal  agency. 

(b)  There  are  also  hereby  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  all  books,  publications, 
and  legal  reference  materials  which  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  which  were, 
prior  to  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Union,  placed  In  the  custody  of  courts, 
libraries,  or  territorial  agencies  In  Hawaii  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  func- 
tions conferred  on  such  court*  or  agencies 
by  Federal   law. 

USE  or  G.S.A.  SERVICES  OR  PAClLnTES 

Sec  45.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  authorized  to  make  available  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  such  services  or  facilities 
as  are  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  for  an  Interim  period,  pending 
provision  of  such  services  or  facilities  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Such  Interim  period 
shall  not  extend  beyond  August  21,  1964. 
Payment  shall  be  made  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
for  the  cost  of  such  services  or  faculties  to 
the  Federal  Government,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

PURCHASES    OF    TYPEWRITERS 

SBC.  46  Title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1960.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "for  the  purchase 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  any  typewriting  machines  "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  purchase 
within  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  any  typewriting 
machines". 

FEDERAL    MABrriME    BO.\RD 

Sec  47.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Act  of  March 
18,  1959  (73  Stat.  12).  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"or  Is  conferring'"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words    "or  as  conferring'". 

TARIFF    ACT    OF    1930 

Sec.  48  Section  309(a)  of  the  TarlfT  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  USC  1309(a)),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  between  Hawaii 
and  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or 
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between  Alaska  and  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States"  immedUteiy  after  "pcHse»- 
slons"  wherever  it  appears. 


tTFECTTTE    DA' 

Sec.  49  (a)  Tt\e  amendmenta  made  by 
section  15(»i(2)(A).  by  aectkio  a4(a).  by 
paragraphs  di,  (2),  and  3  of  section  30(d), 
by  fubaection  (bi.  and  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  subsectkin  (a),  of  section  31,  and, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g)  <->»  this 
section  by  -section  21ibi  shall  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  promulgations  or  computations 
of  Feden.1  .^hareK,  allotment  percentages,  al- 
lotment raUi>s.  and  Federal  percentagea,  as 
the  caae  may  be.  made  after  August  21    196U 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  31  (a  i  shall  be  effective  with 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  quarter  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted  TT-e  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  as 
soon  as  pjosslble  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
promulgate  a  Federal  percentage  for  Hawaii 
detennmed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (B;  of  section 
1101(a)(8)  of  Llie  Social  Security  Act.  such 
promulgation  to  be  effective  for  the  periL<l 
beginning  with  the  beginning  of  the  calend.a 
quarter  In  which  this  Art  Is  enart»^  and 
ending  with  the  cloee  of  June  30    1961 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsecUon  (bi  and  paragraphs 
(1),  (2) .  and  (3)  of  iubsectlon  (di  of  sectiou 
15  shall  be  applicable  In  the  cate  of  fiscal 
years  beginning    after   June    30,    1960 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  puragraphj 
(1)  and  (3)  of  section  16(a)  shall  be  applica- 
ble, in  the  case  of  allotments  under  section 
303(b)  or  602  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  for  fiscal  years  lx>ginnlng 
after  June  30,  196i).  aiid.  in  the  case  of  al- 
lotments under  section  302  (a  i  of  such  Act. 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  allotment 
ratios,  to  which  the  amendment  mnde  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  15ia)  Is  applicable, 
are  promulgated  under  such  section  302(a) . 

(e)  The  amendment  niade  by  section 
31(c)(1)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
death*  occurring  on  or  after  August  21.  1959 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c).  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b).  and  paragraph  (4)  of  subjection  (d)  of 
section  15,  by  section  21  (a) .  by  section  24(bi . 
by  subaecUona  (a),  (b).  and  (c).  and  para- 
graph (4)  of  Bubaectlon  (d).  of  section  30. 
and  by  subsection  (d) .  and  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c),  of  section  31  shall  become 
effective  on  AugUFt  21,  1959. 

(g)(1)  The  aUotment  percentage  deter- 
mined for  Alaska  under  «:ertlon  11(h)  of 
the  Vocational  RehablUtaUon  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  for  the  first.  Siecond. 
third,  and  fourth  years  for  •which  such  per- 
centage Is  based  on  the  ptr  capita  income 
data  for  Alaska  shall  be  Increased  by  70 
pjT  centum,  64  per  centum,  52  per  centum, 
and  28  per  centum,  respectively,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  such  allotment  percentage 
fcr  the  year  Involved  and  75  per  centum. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  for  Ala.<^ka  deter- 
mined under  section  lid)  of  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
fcr  the  first  year  for  which  such  Federal 
•hare  Is  based  on  per  capita  Income  data  for 
Alaska  shall  be  Increased  by  70  per  centum  of 
the  difference  between  such  Federal  share  for 
such  year  and  80  per  centum. 

(3)  If  such  f^rft  year  for  which  such  Fed- 
eral share  is  based  nn  per  capita  liicome  data 
for  Alaska  Is  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1962.  the  adjust^'d  Federal  share  for 
Alaska  for  such  year  for  purfxjses  of  section 
2.b)  of  the  V(.x:atlonal  Rehabilitation  Act 
shall,  notwlthstjindlng  the  provisions  of 
parneraph  (3)  (A)  of  such  section  2(b),  be 
tlie  Federal  share  deternilned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  <2)   of  this  subsection. 

(4)  SecUon  47ic)  of  the  A'.aska  Omnibus 
Act   (Public  Law   86-70)    is  repealed. 


(h)  The  amendment  made  by  aecUon  4S 
shall    apply    only    with    respect    to    artlclea 

wittidrawn  as  provided  In  section  309(a)   of 
the  Tariff  Act  of   1930.   as  amended,  on  or 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION      OF      PALMTRA,      MIDWAT,      AKD 
■WAKX 

Sec  50.  UnUl  Congress  shall  provide  for 
the  government  of  Palmyra  Island.  Midway 
IslHiid.  and  "Wake  Island,  aU  executive  and 
legislative  authority  necessary  for  the  cItU 
administration  of  Palmyra  Island.  Midway 
Island,  and  Wake  Island,  and  all  Judicial  au- 
thority other  than  that  contained  in  the  Act 
of  Juue  15,  1950  (64  Stat.  217).  as  amended. 
fchaJl  continue  to  be  vested  In  sucli  person  or 
!>ersoiis  and  shall  be  exercl.«?:d  In  such  man- 
ner and  through  such  sg^ncy  or  agencies  as 
the  President  of  the  I'ntted  States  may  direct 
or  authorlBe  lu  the  case  of  Palmyra  I.-iand, 
ruch  person  or  perstins  may  confer  upon  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii  such  Jurisdiction  (In  addition  to 
that  contained  In  such  Act  of  June  15.  1950), 
and  such  Judicial  functions  and  duties  as  he 
or  they  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  civil 
administration  of  such  Island 

OTHER    SUBJECTS 

Set.  61  The  amendment  by  this  Act  Of 
certain  statutes  by  deleting  therefrom  spe- 
cific references  t.  Hawaii  or  such  phrases  as 
"Territory  of  Hawaii"  shall  not  be  construed 
to  Rffect  the  apvllcablllty  or  Inapplicability 
lu  <r  to  Hawaii  or  other  statutes  not  so 
amended. 

SEPARABn-ITT 

Sec.  52  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  and  the  application  .>f  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
mnnded'' 

M:  .'^AYI  OR  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecuon,  a 
second  is  considered  as  ordered. 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr  CBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  my.self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  thi.<'  bill.  H  R.  11602, 
might  be  accurately  described  as  an  epi- 
log to  statehood  Until  2  years  ago 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs  handled  a  preat  many  bills 
dealing  with  the  then  Territories  of  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska.  Conpres.^.  in  its  wis- 
dom, in  these  last  2  years  has  voted  to 
bring  those  Territories  into  the  Union  as 
States. 

A  year  ago  as  a  result  of  the  prantine 
of  statehood  to  Alaska  we  approved  here 
the  so-called  Alaska  omnibus  bill.  Now 
we  come  before  the  House  with  the  Ha- 
waii omnibus  bill. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary  because  of  the 
numerous  changes  which  must  occur 
when  an  area  passes  from  Territorial 
status  to  that  of  statehood.  The  basic 
purpose  of  thus  bill  is  to  accomplish 
those  changes  in  Federal  laws  which 
have  become  necessarj*  and  desirable  be- 
cause of  Hawaii's  admission  Into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States  In  all  respects  whatsoever. 

The  President  noted  in  hLs  1961  budget 
message  to  Congress  that,  "As  in  the  case 
of  Alaska,  comprehensive  legislation  will 


be  necessary  to  enable  Hawaii  to  ta'ce  its 
place  as  the  eqiaal  of  the  other  49  States  " 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  bulky  bill  but 
many  of  the  sections  are  technical  ar>d 
merely  change  the  status  of  Hawaii  to 
that  of  any  other  State  under  existing 
law. 

I  think  the  committee,  which  con- 
ducted full  hearings  and  which  reported 
this  bill  out  unanimously,  has  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  House  a  conserva- 
tive and  reasonable  bill  which  will  do 
the  job  and  which  will  enable  Hawaii  to 
take  its  full  place  as  the  50th  State  in 
the  Union, 

The  cost  of  the  omnibus  bill  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  $6  million,  compared  with 
the  $10  million  cost  of  the  Alaska  omni- 
bus bill.  The  principal  item  of  cost  in 
this  measure  i.<;  $6  million  in  lieu  of  land 
grants  As  we  know,  when  each  of  the 
other  States  came  into  the  Union  they 
were  given  land  in  place  of  land  scrip, 
and  the  moneys  evolved  from  those 
grants  were  used  to  support  their  land- 
grant  colleges,  agricultural  colleges. 

Hawaii  comes  before  Congress  In  a 
rather  unusual  position  We  do  not  have 
the  vast  land  holdings  which  were  in 
being  at  the  time  the  other  States  were 
admitted. 

The  land  wWch  does  exist  in  Hawaii 
is  owned  in  large  measure  by  private  en- 
terprise or  by  Uie  Federal  Government 
It  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  bill 
under  which  we  could  give  to  Hawaii  the 
kind  of  lajid  grant  that  we  gave  to  Alaska 
and  to  the  other  States  which  came  int<j 
the  Union.     The  very  zealous  and  hard- 
working,   capable    Representative    from 
Hawaii,  Congressman  Inouyk.  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  proposed  that  we 
follow  a  formula      He  suggested  that  in 
the  past  we  have  given  to  each  new  Stale 
tlie  equivalent  of  30,000  aci-es  for  each 
Representative  in  Congress.     That  would 
spell  out  to  90.000  acres  in  the  present 
instance.     Well,    we    do    not    have    the 
acres — so  he  took  the  90.000  acres  and 
multiplied  that  by  the  fair  valuation  of 
land  in  Hawaii  and  came  up  with  a  figure 
of  $36  million.     The  committee  cor^sid- 
ered    his    request,    and    then    decided 
uniuumou&ly  to  reduce  that  sum  to  one- 
sixth  or  $6  million.     I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  of  all  of  the  50  States  in  the 
Union.  Hawaii  is  the  only  State  that  has 
not  been  granted  any  land  in  place  or  in 
script  for  the  specific  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  college  for  the  teaching  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  arts.     May 
I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  connection, 
the  "establLshment  of  such  a  college  and 
the   development   of   such    a   college    in 
Hawaii  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
not  only  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  but  to 
the  friendly  peoples  in  the  racific,  many 
of  whose  young  people  study  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.     They  would  be  able 
to  acquire  agricultural  and  mechanical 
skills  which  could  be  used,  in  my  opin- 
ion, much  more  effectively  than  some  of 
the    moneys   that    we   have    granted    to 
countries  under  the  heswllng  of  Foreign 
Aid  or  Mutual  Aid      I  believe  that  this 
$6  million  would  be  a  splendid  invest- 
ment.    I  believe  it  is  a  fair  compromise 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  given 
other  States  land  in  place  of  script. 

Mr.  ASPIHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
my  colleague  from  New  York  yield' 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  does 
not  get  an  outright  grant,  but  that  the 
money  is  placed  in  trust  and  the  invest- 
ment interest  of  the  money  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  this 
particular  project:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  very  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  While  I  am  on  my 
feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  congratulate  my 
distinguished  friend  and  coworker  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in 
this  field.  In  his  operations  and  labors 
in  the  Congress,  he  has  been  indefatig- 
able. His  decisions  have  been  worthy  of 
commendation,  effective,  and  construc- 
tive. I  wish  also  to  join  in  the  fine  com- 
pliment he  has  paid  to  our  new  Con- 
gressman from  Hawaii.  Mr.  Isoxtte. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  I  would  restate  what 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  ha.s 
said,  that  this  money  is  not  an  outright 
grant.  It  must  be  placed  in  trust  and 
only  the  income  can  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of   an   agricultural  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
matters  in  this  legislation,  but  I  assure 
the  House  that  virtually  all  of  them  are 
changes  which  must  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  transformation  from 
Territorial  to  statehood  status.  There 
is  no  great  degree  of  controversy  that  I 
know  of  about  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

M  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ivottye!. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
23,  1959,  I  stood  before  you  in  this  well 
to  take  the  oath  of  ofBce  as  the  first  US. 
Representative  from  the  new  and  sover- 
eign State  of  Hawaii.  At  tha:  moment 
I  was  extremely  tempted  to  address  this 
distinguished  body  to  express  the  deep 
and  warm  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii  for  your  action  in  granting  state- 
hood to  Hawaii.  Although  belated,  may 
I  now  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
our  "mahalo"  and  warm  "aloha."  Ma- 
halo"  means  thank  you.  and  "aloha" 
means  many  things — it  means  a  friendly 
hello,  a  fond  farewell,  but  above  all,  it 
means  warm  love  and  friendship. 

Today,  this  body  is  considering  H.R. 
11602,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  Ij.ws  of  the 
United  States  in  light  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  tlie  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territories  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Hon- 
orable Leo  W.  O'Brien,  has  most  ade- 
quately explained  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  This  bill  is  a  supplement  to  the 
action  taken  by  this  body  in  granting 
statehood  to  Hawaii. 

It  provides  for  certain  benefits  long 
denied  us  because  of  our  Territorial  sta- 
tus, and  also  because  of  our  geographic 


separation  from  the  continental  United 
States.  Furthermore,  it  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  certain  benefits  which  we 
enjoyed  as  a  Territory,  but  subsequently 
denied  us  upon  the  granting  of  state- 
hood. 

The  initial  drafting  of  this  measure 
was  done  by  the  Budget  Bureau  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Harold  Seidman.  I 
wish  to.  at  this  time,  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Seidman  and  his  staff  for  car- 
rying on  the  monumental  project  of  pre- 
paring this  Hawaii  omnibus  bill. 

I  \\ould  also  like  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  Honorable  Wayne  N  As- 
piKall;  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territories,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Leo  W.  O'Brien;  and  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
cammittee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  John  P  Saylor; 
and  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  dis- 
tlrmuished  committee.  The  people  of 
Hawaii  will  be  forever  indebted  tc  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  their  compassion  and  under- 
standing in  advocating  greater  self-gov- 
ernment and  .self-determination  to  the 
proud  people  of  Hawaii. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  day  for 
3.  long  time.  The  several  months  I  have 
'^ncnt  with  you  have  been  most  enjoyable 
aod  encouraging.  I  shall  never  forget 
your  many  courtesies  and  your  kind- 
nesses. I  am  indeed  very  proud  to  be  one 
of  your  colleagues. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker,  wiU  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  COLMER  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
irantleman  if  I  correctly  understand  the 
purpose  of  this  S6  million  proposition. 
That  is,  that  you  get  certain  lands.  Like 
other  States  have  gotten,  for  educational 
purposes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Under  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1860,  every  State  was  given  30,000 
aares  of  land  for  each  Representative  in 
Congress.  Because  of  the  land  situation 
in  Hawaii.  I  have  asked  the  committee 
to  grant  the  State  of  Hawaii  money  in 
the  sum  of  S6  million — in  lieu  of  a  land 
grant.  But  as  the  chairman  stated,  we 
wlil  not  receive  this  grant  of  $6  million 
but  we  will  receive  the  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  getting  the  land  you  are  getting 
money  in  the  form  of  a  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  INOUYE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  COLMER.  I  wondered  why  you 
could  not  get  land.  Can  you  give  us 
some  light  on  that  subject '' 

Mr.  INOU^YE.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien!  stated,  we  have 
no  public  domain  where  we  can  have 
90,000  acres  of  land  available  for  such 
purpose.  Most  of  the  Federal  lands  are 
used  for  military  purposes. 


Mr  COLMER.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
that  straight  in  my  own  mind.  Of  course, 
as  one  who  opposed  the  admi.ssion  of 
Hawaii  as  a  State,  I  still  think  that  hav- 
ing been  admitted  as  a  State,  it  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  treatment  that  all 
other  States  of  the  Union  received. 

May  I  say  in  this  connection  that  I 
am  also  very  happy  the  gentleman  who 
is  now  addressing  the  Chamber  is  and 
has  the  great  honor  of  beins  the  first 
Representative  from  Hawaii.  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  centleman  is  quite  a  war 
hero,  if  I  may  say  that  without  embar- 
rassment to  him.  I  knew  about  him 
long  before  he  came  to  Contiress.  He 
trained  in  my  Stale  of  Mississippi  and 
rendered  valiant  service  to  the  cause  of 
our  great  common  country  of  which  he 
is  now  a  part.  I  welcome  him  to  this 
Chamber  and  congratulate  the  people  of 
Hawaii  on  their  wi.sdom  in  selecting  him 
to  be  their  first  Congressman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  on  the  able  presentation 
he  has  made  here  on  this  bill  which 
means  so  much  to  the  State  and  the 
people  of  Hawaii. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye  1  has  made  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord already  in  this  body  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
He  serves  his  people  in  a  manner  which 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  them. 
They  are  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  character  of  public 
service  he  renders, 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  my  leader  for 
his  compliments. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  11602.  known 
as  the  Hawaiian  omnibus  bill,  introduced 
by  our  distinguished  colleague.  Daniel 
Inouye,  of  Hawaii.  At  the  outset  I  wish 
to  comphment  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii UF>on  the  fine  job  he  is  doing  for  our 
50th  State,  and  to  express  my  pleasure 
in  his  friendship  and  in  serving  with 
him  in  this  great  legislative  body. 

My  work  last  year  in  behalf  of  the 
Alaska  omnibus  bill,  in  association  first 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territorial  and  Insular  Aflairs,  the 
able  and  dedicated  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Leo  O'Brien,  and  then  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Wayne  Aspinall,  and  the  other  fine 
members  of  the  committee,  highlighted 
the  need  of  an  omnibus  bill  for  a  new 
State.  The  very  fact  of  a  grant  of 
Statehood  to  an  erstwhile  Territory  com- 
pels provisions  for  ap  orderly  transition 
from  Territorial  status  to  full-fledged 
State  operations.  Also  required  are 
amendments  to  numerous  Federal  stat- 
utes making  them  applicable  to  the  new 
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State  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States,  and  many  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Code  delet- 
ing inappropriate  references  and  other- 
wise bringing  the  United  States  Code  in 
conformance  with  the  new  situation. 

This  bill,  first  drafted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budyet  along  the  lines  set  forth  in 
the  Alaska  omnibus  bill  enacted  a  year 
ago.  has  been  painstakingly  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  admirably  suited  to  meet 
the  need,  and  constitutes  legislation 
whiCh  I  unqualifiedly  recommend  to  this 
House  for  passage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  we  are  taking 
today  might  be  called  the  windup  of 
sta'-ehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  and  the  Isl  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  their  wisdom  overwhelmingly 
admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  States 
these  two  great  Territories. 

lAst  year  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  brought  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  and  adoption  a 
bill  which  would  wipe  out  all  the  in- 
equities and  incon.sistcncies  in  existing 
laws  affecting  the  new  State  of  Alaska. 
This  year  there  has  been  introduced  and 
there  is  presented  now  for  your  consid- 
eration a  bill  which  will  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  new  State  of  Hawaii.  If 
you  will  examine  carefully  the  report 
which  came  to  our  committee  from  the 
Bu.-eau  of  the  Budget  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  Speaker  and  Parlia- 
mentarian could  have  assigned  this  bill 
to  any  one  of  a  number  of  committees, 
Banking  and  Currency.  Education  and 
Lal>or;  in  fact,  he  could  have  assigned  it 
to  ever>'  committee  of  the  House  except 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  think 
they  might  even  have  found  a  rule  to 
allow  It  to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
because  this  bill  covers  some  phase  of 
jurisdiction  of  each  one  of  those  com- 
mittees. But  under  the  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Speaker  it  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall]  because,  even 
though  this  was  referred  to  our  commit- 
tee he  directed  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  each  of  the  other  committees  of  the 
House  calling  their  particular  attention 
to  the  section  of  the  bill  affecting  their 
jurisdiction  and  asked  them  for  any 
comments  or  changes  they  wanted  to 
make  in  this  legislation. 

It  shows  the  manner  in  which  this 
great  House  cperatcs,  because  the  Chair- 
man and  the  staffs  of  the  respective  com- 
mittees all  cooperated  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
make  this  bill  possible. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Colorado. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  commended  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  O'Brien] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye  1 .  and  I  wish  to  commend  also  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor  I  for  his  cooperative  approach 
and  effective  aid  in  the  consideration  of 
legislation  leading  to  the  approval  of  the 
status  of  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  the  necessary  legislation 
needed  to  bring  these  two  States  in  a  full 
relationship  with  the  other  States.  I  ex- 
tend a  hke  commendation  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Wa.shintiton  (Mr. 
Wfstland). 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
House  that  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr  McGinley,  Mr. 
Westland.  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York,  and 
Mr  Inouye  traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  Pacific  area  last  fall  on  a  com- 
mittee assignment  from  my  committee, 
paying  attention  to  the  problems  treated 
in  this  particular  legislation  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Pacific  area  described  as  the 
American  Samoan  Islands,  the  Island  of 
Guam,  and  the  trust  territory  over  which 
our  Government  presently  has  jurisdic- 
tion. They  rendered  a  difficult  and  val- 
uable service  for  the  Federal  Congress 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  i.s  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  91) 

Alexander  Farbsteln  Meader 

Alford  Pino  Merrow 

Anderson.  Flynn  Mitchell 

Mont.  Pogarty  Montoya 

Anfuso  Forand  Moorhead 

Ashley  Prazler  Morris,  Okla 

Ayres  Garmatz  Nix 

Harden  Glalmo  Osmers 

Barry  Gilbert  PUcher 

Bass.  NB  Glenn  Pillion 

Bentley  Granahan  P&rter 

Blatnik  Gray  Powell 

Boiling  Green,  Greg.  Qulgley 

Bonner  Griffin  liogers,  Tex 

Bow  Griffiths  Roosevelt 

Brewster  Halpern  Rostenkowskl 

Brown.  Mo  Hays  Santangelo 

Buckley  Healey  Scott 

Cahill  a-bert  Short 

Canfleld  Hemphill  Smith.  Kane. 

Cederberg  Holland  Staggers 

Cbell  Irwin  Steed 

Coffin  Jackson  Stratton 

Corbett  Johnson,  Colo.    Stubblefleld 

Curtis,  Mass  Kearns  Sullivan 

Curtis.  Mo.  Keogh  Taylor 

Davis,  Tenn.  Kllburn  Teller 

Dent.  Pa.  Kilday  Thompson,  N.J. 

Devlne  Kluczynskl  Van    Pelt 

Dlggs  l^fore  Walter 

Dlngell  Landrum  Williams 

E>o!-n  N.Y.  Leslnskl  Wilson 

DQlskl  McDoweU  Wolf 

Durham  McGovern  Zelenko 

Pallon  Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaJl  327 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  CERTAIN  LAWS  CON- 
CERNING STATE  OP  HAWAU 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.  SAYLORi. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr     SAYLOR      I    yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  Mi-. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  or  two  with  reference  to 
section  48  of  the  bill,  amending  section 
309' at  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  There 
is  a  justifiable  concern  with  regard  to 
this  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  due  to  soft  market  con- 
ditions in  the  petroleum  and  petroleum- 
products^'lndustry  in  these  regions  and 
the  possibility  of  this  amendment  aggra- 
vating that  situation.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  there  is  an 
amendment  under  consideration  with 
leference  to  this  section  to  exclude  pe- 
troleum products  from  the  operation  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  It 
was  called  to  our  attention,  and  the  rea- 
son this  amendment  was  placed  in  it  was 
to  make  sure  that  the  carriers  have  the 
same  privilege  with  regard  to  the  tax  on 
cigarettes,  liquor,  and  playing  cards  that 
their  competitors  have  in  the  same  trips 
with  ships  which  would  leave  either  the 
east-coast  ports  or  the  gulf-coast  ports 
and  go  to  Hawaii.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  go  as  far,  apparently,  as  the 
amendment  does.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  body,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  cor- 
rected when  it  gets  there. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  At 
the  present  time,  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  it  is  impossible  under  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  House  to  amend 
the  bill,  but  the  other  body  does  have  it 
under  consideration.  With  the  under- 
standing that  an  amendment  has  been 
offered  In  the  other  body  to  exclude  pe- 
troleum products  and  that  it  will  be  sup- 
ix)rted  by  the  House  conferees,  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  this  legislation  at  this 
time.  Unless  such  action  is  taken, 
though.  I  would  oppose  it  as  it  comes 
from  conference. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  f two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  > ,  the 
I'ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATTV'E   OVERSIGHT 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Committee  may  sit  today  dur- 
ing general  debate. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1960 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
2611  >  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Ii^.- 
vestment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  a.^  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<!'' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  nf 
America  in  Congreis  asse^nbled .  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  In- 
Testment  Act  Amendments  of  1S»60". 

Sac.  2.  Ajs  itsed  in  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wise Indicated,  references  to  "thi!  Act  '  are  to 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
as  approved  August  21,  1958  ,72  SUt.  689) . 

Sec.  3.  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  paragraph  numtx'red  (4|  and 
inserting.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following;  "the 
term  State'  Includes  the  several  States,  the 
Territories  and  possesslona  of  the  United 
Stat«e.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  301  :d)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  paragraph  thereof 
nunibered  iSi;  and  by  respectively  redesig- 
nating the  paragraphs  thereof  numbered 
(lOi  and  (ill  aa  (9i  and  (lOi. 

Sec  5  Subsection  302' bi  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  word  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  follcrwlng:  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  6(ai 
( 1 »  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  shares". 

Sec.  6,  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"PROVISION      OF      EQUITY      CAPITAL      FOE     SMALL- 
BUSINESS    CONCKtNS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  function  of 
each  small  business  Investment  company  to 
provide  a  source  of  equity  capital  for  In- 
corporated small-business  concerns.  In  such 
manner  and  under  such  terms  as  the  small 
business  investment  company  may  fix  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

■(b)  Before  any  capital  Is  provided  to  a 
small-business  concern  under  this  section — 

"{,1)  the  company  may  require  such  con- 
cern to  refinance  any  or  all  of  its  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  so  that  the  company  Is  the 
only  holder  of  any  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
of  such  concern:  and 

"i2»  except  as  provided  In  regulations 
Issued  by  the  .Administration,  such  concern 
shall  agree  that  It  will  not  thereafter  Incur 
any  indebtedness  without  first  securing  the 
approval  of  the  company  and  giving  the  com- 
pany the  first  opportunity  to  finance  such 
Indebtedness. 

"{c»  Whenever  a  company  provides  capital 
to  a  small-business  concern  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  concern  shall  have  the  right,  ex- 
ercisable In  whole  or  In  such  part  as  such 
concern  may  elect,  to  become  a  stockholder- 
proprietor  by  investing  In  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  capital  so  provided.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator." 

Sec.  7.  Title  26,  chapter  6,  section  26^610 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1951  edi- 
tion, is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  ward 
•'associations-  the  following:  ",  smail  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  licensed  and  op- 
eraUng  under  the  SmaJl  Btwlness  Invest- 
ment Act  of  U>68". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

A  .second  was  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
lunendment  to  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  It  makes  two 
tubstantial  changes.  It  provides  that 
the  small  business  investment  organi- 
tation  may  make  direct  purchases  of 
Stock  from  the  borrowing  corporation. 
It  authorizes  small  business  investment 
companies  to  purchase  stock  in  small 
business  concerns  and  relieves  the  small 
buiness  concern  from  compul.sory  pur- 
Chasmg  of  stock  in  the  investment  com- 
pany. 

I  think  that  will  encourage  the  in- 
vestment of  equity  capital  in  small  busi- 
nesses. They  are  in  need  of  equity  capi- 
tal and  long-term  loans.  We  hope  that 
this  will  stimulate  small  business.  Small 
business  is  essential  to  the  economy  of 
our  Nation.  Without  small  business  we 
could  not  have  the  free  competitive  en- 
terprise system.  If  we  destroy  small 
business  our  economy  will  be  controlled 
by  a  few  great  corporations.  It  would 
be  a  concentration  of  power  that  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  our  people 
and  the  pro.sperity  of  our  country. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  passed.  It 
Game  out  of  the  coninuttee  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  and  I  am  sure  there  can 
be  no  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  no  propo.sed  amendments.  Neither 
do  I  have  any  serious  objection  to  this 
bill.  This  is  a  proposal  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  ex- 
pand and  increase  the  facilities  of  small 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  One 
of  the  things  that  I  think  is  extremely 
beneficial  in  this  proposal  to  expand 
anall  business  is  that  it  will  supplement 
and  provide  a  means  for  employment. 
ThiS  should  be  a  vehicle  where  depressed 
areas  can  be  improved  by  this  small 
business  organization  expanding  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  retail  facilities 
and  service  organizations  in  areas  where 
Gonployment  may  be  low  at  the  present 
time,  and  do  it  on  a  free  enterprise  basis, 
without  the  type  of  leeislation  that  was 
passed  in  the  House  recently. 

We  are  not  opposmg  the  bill,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  this  point  while  we  were 
debating  it. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  .'Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  use  the  entire  5  minutes.  I 
merely  wanted  to  comment  in  passing 
that  the  amendments  to  the  Small  Bu.sl- 
rvess  Investment  Act  being  considered 
today  were  almost  identical  to  the  rec- 
ommendations that  flowed  from  the 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

Rather  extensive  hearings  were  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  FMr.  EvinsI,  who  is 
on  the  floor;  and  we  are  glad  indeed  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  saw  fit 
to  agree  to  the  recommendations  of  Sub- 
committee No.  1  of  the  Small  Business 
Oommittee.  We  support  the  amend- 
ments and  urge  the  passage  of  this  bilL 


The  amendment'?  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  as  Incor- 
porated in  the  bill  pre.sently  under  con- 
sideration— 8.  2611 — are  consistent  with 
the  steady  progress  and  Improvempnt 
which  has  characterized  Elxecutive  and 
congressional  action  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  since  its  inception. 

M.iv  I  mention  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Moore  I.  who  also  serves  on  Subcommit- 
tee No.  1  of  the  House  Small  Busine.';s 
Committee,  introduced  on  June  11.  1909, 
the  oritrinal  bill — H  R.  7691— which  con- 
tained amendments  recommended  to  our 
subcommittee  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  at 
the  subcommittee  heannes  held  in  May 
1959.  The  bill  before  us  is  substantially 
in  keeping  with  Mr.  Moore's  bill  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  admini.«!tra- 
tion.  Mr  Moore  and  I  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  supporting  this  legislation 
before  Subcommittee  No  3  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
subcommittee  is  presided  over  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI.  who  I  understand 
will  speak  in  support  of  the  bill  later  this 
afternoon. 

Mr  AIXJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  is  another  one  of  many  alleged  Fed- 
eral aids  to  the  small  businessman,  in 
this  instance  to  lulp  .secure  equity 
capital  for  investment.  Does  this  act, 
and  do  any  of  the  other  F^ederal  aids, 
actually  provide  the  basic  help  needed? 
Is  a  tax  cut  not  what  the  small  business- 
man really  needs?  Suppose,  for  example, 
the  small  businessman  could  keep  the 
money  he  earns  tliat  he  now  pays  out  in 
taxes.  Would  this  not  provide  the  ad- 
ditional equity  capital  needed  for 
busmess  expansion?  Now.  suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  build  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  through  various  alleged 
Federal  aids  for  the  small  businessman, 
all  of  which  machinery  and  personnel 
costs  more  money,  that  is  more  taxation. 
So  we  tax  the  small  busmes.sman  more 
to  pay  for  these  services  offered  him. 
Are  we  not  actually  hurting  him,  not 
helping  him,  by  imposing  a  greater  tax- 
load? 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  way 
to  help  the  small  businessman  is  not  to 
increase  the  Federal  bureaucracy  but  cut 
back  Government  spending  and.  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  cut  down  the  taxa- 
tion of  all  our  citizens,  including  the 
.small  busine.ssman.  This  would  be  the 
greatest  thing  we  could  do  for  a  small 
businessman. 

From  another  standpoint,  this  bill  is 
questionable.  Small  businessmen  know 
where  and  how  to  get  loans  without  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patm.\n]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  privately  owned  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies.  This  legis- 
lation was  enacted  in  recogniUon  of  the 
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filCt   that   existing   financial    institutions  Pa«e  2.  strike  out  all  of  lines  12  through  18  subsidiary  of   a  holdmg   company  to  Invest 

such  as  commercial  banks  were  not  pre-  *°^  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  up  to  1  percent  of  its  capital  and  surplus  In 

pared   or   designed   to  satisfy  the   needs  "^^-  *■  Sec"on  304  of  the  Act  is  amended  any  SBIC  (this  is  now  prohibited  where  the 

of  .small  business  for  equity  capita!  and  ^o '"^^'^  »«  follows :  sbic   is  a  subsidiary   of   the  same   holding 

long-term  loans.    The  act  authorized  the  "  provision  of  bquttt  CAPrPiU.  for  small  company);    would    extend    the   act    to    pos- 

Small  Business  Administration  to  assist  business  concerns  sessions  of  the  United  states,  such  as  Guam; 

tlS  proposed  new  Small  Business  Invest-  '•  '^'^    304.  (a»   it  shaU  be  a  function  of  T^LIa^TeZthe  Ssu  c\'of'cS\umbL Im^i 

ment   companies    to    get   starts.      We  Z'^-.^Tl:' ^TrotTuT'Zr^Tr\n  'oTll'-Z:'.\'iZ'''l^^^ 

have  now  had  about  20  months  of  ex-  To"r^r:t:^rZUl:Tsl'lon'c!^  ifsuch  ^^I^T?  ^T^'T'"'^'   ^^^'^^^^ .^^^^  ^ 

penence   ol>erating   under    the    1958   act  manner  and  under  such  t«rms  as  the  smaU  '^*  sectlon-by-section  summary  of  the  bill, 

and    95    of    these   investment    companies  business  investment  company  may  fix  In  ac-  background  of  the  bill 

have  been  licen-sed.    While  this  is  a  start,  cordance   with   the  regulations  of   the   Ad-  in  the  20  months  that  have  passed  since 

there   Is   general    agreement    that   some  ministration.  congress    enacted    the    Small    Business    In- 

amendments  to  the  1958  act  are  needed  "'(b)   Before  any  capital  U  provided  to  a  vestment   Act   of    1958,    the    SmaU   Business 

if  this  new  program  is  to  meet  the  needs  Mnall-buslnesa  concern  under  this  section—  Administration     has     licensed     95     SBICs. 

of    small     business     properly        S      2611  "(l)  The  company  may  require  such  con-  While   this  represents   a  hopeful    beginning. 

„m,lH  mnkP  <;nmp  rhanees  in  the  19SR  art  ""^  ^°  refinance  any  or  all  of  its  outstanding  u  falls  short  of  SBA's  own  expectations,  and 

uould  make  some  Changes  in  the  1958  a^  j,,debtedness  so  that  the  company  is  the  only  there     is     general     agreement     that     some 

which    I    hope    wil     make    this    piogram  holder   of   any   evidence   of   indebtedness   of  changes    in    the    act   are    needed    to    remove 

operate  more  effectively.  such  concern;  and  restrictions  that  have  deterred  formation  of 

The  first  change  the  bill  would  make  "'(2)  except  as  provided  in  regulations  is-  SBICs. 

would  be  to  open  up  new  ways  in  which  ^^^   ''y   ^^^   administration,   such   concern  The  following  is  a  more  detaUed  summary 

small     business     investment     companies  ^^^^  *8Tee  that  it  wUl  not  thereafter  incur  of  the  status  of  SBA  actions  on  SBIC  appll- 

may  furnish  equity  capital  to  small  busi-  ^j^^'J^f"^",^^  r™2^\''anVlmSf  ^l  ''"'"  "  °'  ""''  ''  '''°^ 

ness  concerns.    Under  the  1958  act  as  it  ^^^7,^;   the  first   opi^;lu^rt?  TlLnd  '^TlFdTnf'  Z'.'^T'Z 

stands  today   the  only   way  this  can  be  such  indebtedness.  ai.pllcatlons      received      in 

done   is   for   the   small   business   invest-  •••(c)  Whenever  a  company  provides  capi-  r^TiS^.Tcif^llnrsm. 

ment    company    to    buy     debentures    of  tal   to  a  small-buslness  concern   under  this  pj^^                                                  ,  |^g  3gQ  jq^ 

the   small    business    concern    which    are  section,  such  concern  shall  have  the  right,  pederal  '"fiindV""requested 

convertible  at  the  option  of  the  invest-  exercisable  in  whole  or  m  such  part  as  such  through  purchase  of  subor- 

ment  company  into  the  small  business  ^^"^""  °^7  ^'^'  ^  ^f°°?^  *  stockholder-  ^.^^^^^    debentures    under 

concerns  stock      S    "^611  would  provide  '^^^Pf'^^^  ^y  Investing  in  the  capital  stock  ^^^   3^3  of  the  act.. $20,280,550 

concerns  t.iocK.     o.  ^oii   svuuiu  piuviuc  of  the  company  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  M^ti^^e     t^    r,,•r^,.»«.H     i^r.-nrn 

instead   that   the   small   business  invest-  of  the  capital  so  provided,  in  accordance  with  tVonal    annrovan        '                                     44 

ment  company  may  furnish  this  capital  regulations    prescribed    by    the     Adminis-  Amendment     or    "ad'diVionVi 

in  other  forms  to  be  authorized  by  the  trator."  -  'information  requested 10 

Small   Business    Administration    regula-  purpose  of  thi  bill  Under  current  active  review..                        10 

tlons — such  as  by  directly  buying  stock  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Small  Business  Notice      of      Insufficiency     or 

in  the  small  business  concern,  or  by  buy-  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  to   make  equity-         withdrawn    11 

Irig    debentures    with    detachable    stock  ^yP«  capital  and  long-term  credit  more  read-  Licenses     Issued     (final     SBA 

.f'.  .  Uy    available    for    small    biislness    concerns.  approval)    96 

o'    1            u      1  through    encouraging    the    establishment    of  Having     a     total     Initial 

S.  2611  would  also  repeal  the  require-  privately   owned   small   business   investment  capital   »33. 895.681 

ment  of  the  1958  act  that  a  small  busi-  companies    (referred    to    In    this    report    as  With      subordinated     de- 

ness  concern  must  purcha.se  stock  in  any  SBIC's).    S.  2611  would  amend  this  1958  act  bentures           (included 

small  business  investment  company  from  in  order  to  remove  certain  obstacles  which                 above)    $9,540,050 

which   it    gets   equity   capital      This    re-  have   impeded    the  realization  of   this  eoal.  Total  actual  capital    (in- 

quirement   has   proved    objectionable    to  The  blU  wa^  ordered  reported  by  unanimous  eluding    proceeds    from 

4*.               11    u      ■                    l^      „.v,^    i^^^j,  vot«  Of  your  committee,  and  It  has  the  sup-  additional     stock     sold 

the    small    bu.'^iness    concerns    who    look  p^^  ^^  \be  Small   Business   Administration.  aft*r    licensing, $51,535,168 

UlX)n  it  as  an  additional  expense  Ol   Ob-  under  the  1958  act.  each  SBIC  must  have  Total  actual  capital,  plus 

tidning    equity    funds.     S.    2611.    as    re-  ^  minimum  initial  paid-in  capital  and  sur-  amounts   of   public   oT- 

p-^rted   by  the   committee,    would   repeal  pius  of  $300.(XX),  of   which   $150,000  may   be  ferlngs    m    progress    or 

tills    mandatory    requirement    but    pre-  supplied  by  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra-  contemplated   In    regls- 

Sf  rve  for  the  small  business  concern  the  tlon  through  purchase  of  subordinated  de-  tration  statements  filed 

option  of  buying  stock  in  the  investment  bentures  of  the  SBIC.     SBA  may  also  make  with    SEC .           '$81,715,  168 

cf.mnanv  un  tn  5  r^ercent  of  the  amount  '»*"*  ^  "^^  ^^^^    up  to  50  percent   of  Its  Total   capital   plus  public 

company  up  to  5  percent  01  tne  amount  ^^pj^^j    ^nd    surplus.      Today    an    SBIC    can  offerings      (as      above) 

01   capital   lurnished.  supply  funds  to  a  small  business  concern  In  and    potential    sec     303 

The  bill  would  also  make  certain  other  two  ways:    d)   By  having  the  small  business  loans        giving        effect 

changes  in  the  law  again  designed  to  in-  concern's  unsecured  debentures,  convertible  thereto    =$122,572,752 

crease  the  effectivenes.s  of  this  new  pro-  into   stock    in   the  concern,   at   sound   book  ,  .j^^^^^  figures  do  not  take  Into  account  an 

gram.     Further    experience    under    the  value  as  determined  at  the  time  the  deben-  jj^^j^ioj^ai  proposed  public  ofTerlng  of  $10,- 

program  may  reveal  additional  Changes  tures  are  issued;  or  (2)  by  making  term  loans  qqq^qq   ^^    securities   by    firm    commitment 

which  should  be  made  but  I  am  hopeful  '^^^^   involving   equity   interest)    of   5   to   20  ^.^^^    underwriters,    for    which    registration 

that   the   hill    u.)!!    nrnve   a   his   steo   for-  y^^^-                                                          .^    .     .  .  statement  has  been  filed  at  SEC  by  company 

mat  me   DiU   WUI   prove  a  Dig  step  lor  ^    ^en   would  open  up   new  methods  by  not  vet  licenced 

ward  m  providing  small  businesses  with  ^.^ich  SBIC's  may  furnish  equity  capital  to  • 

the  equity  capital  that  they  need  so  sore-  g^^all  businesses.    Under  the  1958  act.  as  in-  iBased  on  their  j^resent  capital,  licen.sees 

ly  if  they  are  to  plav  their  proper  role  in  dlcated  above,  this  can  be  done  only  by  pur-  are  eligible  to  borrcw  maximum  of  »25  768,- 

OUr   eXDandinu   economv  chasing     convertible     debentures.       S.     2611  OOO  from  SBA  under  sec    303  of  the  act  but 

our   expanainfe,    economy.  w3d    allow    SBIC's    to    furnish    capital    in  have  actually  borrov/ed  only  $550,000.     Upon 

The  report  Of  our  committee  is  inserted  X';'j„"-^to  i^^.^orlzed  bv  regulation  completion  of  public  oflerlngs  In  progress  or 

herewith:  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^^  Business  Administration   (such  In  registration  at  SE.:.  the  loan  potential  whl 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend-  as  by  directlv  buying  st(x:k  in  small  business  Increase    by    $15,090,000.) 

MENTs  OF  1960  concerns    or  "by  buving  debentures  with  sev-  Names,  locations,  and  capital  structure  of 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  erable  or  detachable  stock   rights, .  licensed  SBICs    as  ^l^J'^^^^^^^^^^Jl'^ 

to  whom  was  referred   the   bill    (S.  2611)    to  s.  2611  would  also  repeal  the  requirement  ow.  together  ^'^l^J^l'^^'f.ll'^'^'^^^^^ 

amend   the   SmaU   Business   Investment   Act  that    a    small    business    concern    must    pur-  them  by  SBA      fBAs  participation  may  t^^^ 

Of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes,  having  con-  chase  stock  in  any  SBIC  from  which  It  gets  «^e  form  o    Initial  7"^^'^^;j°"\^  ^^P^^^^.' 

sldered   the  same,    report   favorably    thereon  equity  capital.     Instead,  the  bill  as  reports  through    P^/^^^.^^,  ^^J^^^L^^"^^'^^,''^^"^^ 

with     amendments     knd     recommend     that  w^uld  grant  the  small   business  c.mcern  an  tures  of   ^^^e  SBIC  s    as  shown  In   the   third 

the  bill  as  amended  do  pass.  opUon    (exercisable  in  whole  ot  In  part)    to  column.     ^^'^^^'^^^''l^^'^'J^^''^^ 

The  amendments  are^  follows:  buy  stock  In  the  SBIC  equal  to  5  percent  o  ^  ^81^^°"  f^Jf  ^tThown  *ln   theTouJth 

Page   1.  line  4.  strike  out  ■■I960'  and  in-  the   capital    supplied.      Other    P^vlslons    of  of    the    1958   act)    as   sho^.n    In   the  fourt 

sert -^i- in  lieu  thereof .  s.  2611   would  authorize  a  bank  that  l£   a  column 
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Licensed  strtall  husineaa  inveatment  eompaniea  as  of  ^[ay  6,  I960 


May  16 


Name  of  licensee 


BTisin«!s  Assistance  Corp.,  Boston, 
Mass 

First  Stiiili  Husuifss  Iir.  estrtient 
Corp  of  Ww  England,  Boston. 
M^iss 

Inilustrial  SmtiU  Biisuifss  Invest- 
ment Corp  ,  Boston.  Misa 

MaiBWchi2.s*tt,s  8in»ll  Business  In- 
vfstn;»'irt  Co  ,  Inc.,  Bos'nn,  Nf'iss. 

NiUTajfiin.sctt  ,-^riiiiil  B'l-'U.^'S.^  Iiivest- 
ment  Co..  Providoniv.  R  t 

Pni>ipnti\l  •^rn  ill  Bn^mo-^s  Invest- 
ment Co  .  [nc  .  Boston.  M  t-is 

The  Small  B'lsineiv-;  Investment 
Carp,  of  VV extern  .\t,is,*iichusetts, 
WnrivsTi'r.  Nfv.'J.    

Bu-smess  Kijuity  Corp..  New  York, 
N.Y' 


Eaattm  Small  Business  Fund,  Inc., 

N'pw  York.  N'  Y  -     . 

Empire  .-^mall  Bii.smesis  Investment 

Co..  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. . . 

The  First  Coimectieut  Small  Bu-si- 
ness  Investment  Co  ,  Bridgeport, 

Conn - 

Franklin  Small  Bosliiess  Investment 
Corp.,     Franklin     Square,     New 

York,  NY 

Louisiana  Equity  Corp..  N'^w  York, 

NY- - 

Royal  Small  Business  Funds,  Inc., 

New  York.  NY 

Small  Business  Capital  Corp.,  New 

York.  NY 

Vpstate  Small  Business  Investment 

Co..  Inc..  Ithaca.  NY 

Fraukford  t.trucery  .■^muil  Busmess 
Investment  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Keystone  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Scranton,  Pa 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Co. 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Watkins  Investment  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Ps 

Allied   SmaU    Busmess   Investment 

Corr  ,  Wa.<!bineton.  D.C 

Aviunic^  Invejitmg  Corp.,  Washing- 
ton, I'  C 

Baltimore  Bu.^iness  Investnu'nt  Co., 

Baltimore.  Md 

Charles  SmaU  Business  Investment 

Corp..  Baltimof*.  Md 

CitUwis  Small  Btwlnes,'?  Investment 

Corp..  Washington,  D.C 

Gener;il  Bu.=mess  Investment  Corp., 

Wwhineton.  n.C     

Greater   VVij.hmeton    Indii.<!tr',:il   In- 

vestmenti".  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C 

Hanover  Small  Business  Investment 

Co.,  Charlotte,  N'.C 

Inter-State     Business     Investment 

Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Merchants      Investment      Corp., 

Charleston  Heights,  S.C 

Mid-Atlantic  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Small  Business  Investment  Corp.  of 

Virglnls,  Ricbmond,  Va     

Southern  Growth  Industries,  Inc., 

Cfr««nvillp,  S.C 

l'nite«l  Small  Business  Investment 

Corp  ,  Baltimore,  Md 

West  virrinia  First  .■^mall  Bastness 
Investment  Co.,  Huntington.  W. 

Va 

Central  Small  Business  Investment 

Co.,  .Miami,  Fla 

The  Citizens  <&  Southern  SmaU 
Business  Investment  Co.,  Atlanta, 

Oa 

First  Miami  Small  Buslne,-;.-!  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

First    Small    Business    Investment 

Co.  of  Tampa.  Inc.,  Tarn  f)a.  Fla.... 

First  Southfrn  Investment  Co.,  Inc., 

North  .Miami  Beat-h,  Fla 

Florida  Capital  Corp..  West  Palm 

Beach.  Fla 

Lincoln  Small  BiLsiness  Investment 

Co..  Inc  .  Miami  Beiw-h,  Fla 

Standard  Small  Business  In  vestment 

Co.,  luc,  Nashville,  Tetm. 

Tennes.-;ee  Investors,  Inc.,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn 

The  Thlnls  .-^ruail  Business  Invest- 
ment Co.,  .Na.shviUe,  Tenn 

Cloveiand  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Clevpliind.  Ohio 

Ohio  Security  A  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Co.,  Inc,  Cleveland. 
Ohio 


Total 
Initial 

capital 
and 

surplus 


1301,000 

325,000 
301.500 
41iOOO 
301,000 
300,600 

501.  SOO 

330,000 

307,575 

2,500,000 

310,000 

305,000 
310,000 
305,000 
310,000 
301,000 

301,700 
367,500 
301,080 
302,396 
302,000 
305.000 
305.000 
301,000 
305,000 
304,510 
332,571 
304,000 
303,500 
30fi,000 
500,000 
348,  7VI 
3«)5.250 
501.585 


8ubordmaie<l 

di-lientulfs 


303  loans 


Com-    I     Pis-         Com- 
mitted     btirsed      mitted 


$150,000 


160,000 

150,000 
150,000 

150,000 


150,000 


150,000 


150,000 
147,000 

149,700 

150,000 
150,000 
137,000 
145,000 
145,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 


$150,000 


150.000 


^,000 
10,000 


117,000 


150,000 
145,500 
150,000 


150,000 


310,000 

305,000 

326,000 
301,000 
305,000 
400.0001 

302,  OOo' 

301.000 

305,000 

333.500 

I 

305,000 

302,500 


laaooo 

150,000 


1J46.0OO 

as,  000 


t7,500 


liO,000 


150,000 
147,500 


150,000 
150,000 
150,000 


Dis- 
bursed 


1*),000 
147,500 


12  0,000 


146,000       86,000 


145,000 


$150,000    $50,000 


303,  5001     148,  500 


Name  of  license« 


The  Small  Business  Investment  Co. 
or  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Techno- Fund,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Badger  Small  Business  Investment 
Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Bloomliigton  Small  Bu^iiness  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Bloomlngton,  111 

Businessmen's  Small  Bu.slness  In- 
vestment Co.,  Chicago,  lU . 

EvansviUe  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Corp.,  Evansville,  Ind - 

First  Chicago  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment  Corp.,  Skokie,  111 

First  .Milwaukee  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

First  Wisconsin  Investment  Corp., 
-Milwaukee,  Wis...        

Qenenil  Equity  Investment  Corp., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Great  Lakes  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Corp  ,  Tipton,  Ind 

Marine  Business  Investment  Corp., 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

.Morris  Plan  Business  Investment 
Co.,  Cedar  Ra{>ids,  Iowa 

Thorp  Small  Business  Investment 
Corp..  Thorp.  Wis.. 

Wisconsin  Capital  Corp.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

iFldclity  Small  BiLslness  Investment 
Co  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

First  Bancstock  Small  Business  In- 
vejitment  Co.,  Minneapolis.  \Ilnn. 

First  Midwest  Small  Bu.slneas  In- 
vestment Co.,  Minneapolis,  Mlun. 

Northwest  Equity  Corp.,  Mlnneajv 
olls,  Minn  

ComTrusCo  Investment  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

Alliance  Bustnen  Investment  Co., 
Tuba,  Ok  la   

Bankers  Small  Busineas  Investment 
Corp.,  Dallas,  Te.x 

Dallas  Smsll  Bu-siness  Investment 
Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas.  Tex 

First  Business  Investment  Corp., 
Dallas,  Tex 

First  Small  Baslness  Investment  Co. 
of  New  Orleans,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La 

First  Texas  Investmoit  Co.,  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Tex.. 

Fort  Worth  Capital  Corp.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex 

First  United  Capital  Corp.,  Houston, 
Tex 

Small  Baslness  Investment  Co.  of 
the  Southwest,  Dallas,  Tex 

Small  Business  Investment  Co.  of 
Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla 

So- Tex  Investment  Corp.,  Alice, 
Tex  .    

The  First  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co.  of  Louisiana,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  La 

Texas  Capital  Corp.,  Austin,  Tex... 

Texas  Continental  Investment  Co., 
Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex 

Agri-Supply  Finance  Co.,  Lathrop, 
Calif 

Continental  Capital  Corp.,  San 
Frandsco.  Calif    

Equity  Capital  Corp.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif 

Northern  California  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.. 
Small    Business    Enterpri^ies,    San 
Francisco,  Calif    

Western  Sinull  Business  Investment 

Co.,  San  Raf.iel,  Calif 

Colambia  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Portland,  Oreg 

Small   Business  Improvement  Co., 

Billings,  Mont 

Capital    for   Small    Business,    Inc., 

Los  Angeles  Calif 

Electronics     Capital     Corp.,     fiu) 

Diego,  Calif 

First  Small  Business  Investment 
Co.   of   California,    Los   Angeles, 

CalU. .:..„ 

South  East  Small  Business  Inveat- 
ment Co.,  South  Gat*!,  Calif 

Regional       Building       Investment 

Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich  

Central  Investment  Corp.  of  Den- 
ver, Denver,  Colo 


Total 
initial 

capital 
tjid 

surplus 


Total. 


$307,600 
303,000 

303,100 

301,00fl 

301,100 

3oaooo 

300,000 
302,000 
300,000 
304.000 
301.000 
301,000 
302,000 
301,000 
303,500 
306,000 
300,000 
315,000 
300,000 
300,000 
303,000 
0B7.044 
300,000 
301,600 

309.000 
301,500 
300,450 
304,000 
408,000 
339,400 
300,000 

310.000 
307,000 


Subordinated 
debentorea 


Com- 
mitted 


300,000 
301,000 
903,000 
301,950 
306,000 
1.500,000 
300,000 
306.000 
303,000 
303,000 
318,501 


315,000 
300,000 
303,000 
303,780 


33,88S,flS1 


$140,000 

isaooo 

160.000 
150,000 
149,850 

150,000 
142,000 


160,000 
150.000 
150,000 
1S0.00U 
160,000 
150,000 


160,000 


Dis- 
bursed 


$140,000 
150,000 


150,000 
90,000 

160,000 


160,000 


60,000 


303  loans 


Com- 
mitted 


S2aaooo 


150,000 
160,000 

150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 


160,000 


150,000 
160,000 


160,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
160,000 


150,000 


160,000 


76,000 
60.000 


150,000 


150,000 


150,000 


Dis- 
bursed 


ISO, 000  $160, 000 


150,000 


150,000 
150.000 
160,000 


9,640,000 


150.000 


3,613,000 


660,000 


300,000 


1960 
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S.  2611  p>a8Md  tb«  Senate  Ute  In  tbe  last 
tesalOQ  of  Lbis  Coagre^  Ixi  Marcli  of  (.Uis 
year.  Subccsnmlttee  No  3  (Hon  Wkickt  Pat- 
iixs.  chfUrniAj-  i  of  the  Hcu.'e  Co.mm!:tc*  on 
BanlclriE  ar.d  Currrr.cy  held  bfarlr.gf  .m  the 
genate-pas"^  hl!l  ."ind  othrr  pri^prtsnis  for 
IncrsudBC  the  effeotlvene«s  of  this  nrop-aTn, 
including  amendmeiits  prxiposed  by  Hoir.  Joa 
Evnrs.  on  Isehalf  of  the  Select  Committee  .  ti 
Small  Businefs  of  tJie  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Kon  John  bPAaKMAj*.  ihiirman 
of  the  Select  Comniitiee  on  Sma.:!  Bii>;:.es.s 
of  the  Senate  At  the  c -nc'.uM  r.  ■  f  tv.ps^ 
hearings.  Sxibcommlttee  Nr  3  agreed  u:>nn 
certain  amendmentjs  to  S  2611  and  reported 
the  bill  favorably  t«  the  full  Bankintt  and 
Ctirrency  Committee,  with  these  jimend- 
ments,  on  April  2o  The  lu'.\  c»  inmittee 
agreed  with  the  rectimmendMtions  of  i3ul>- 
oommlttee  No  3.  and  ordered  the  bill,  as  so 
amended.  rep>orted  tj  the  H^use.  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

rLXXIBIl.rTT  IN  TTPES  OT  KjriTT  INVESTMENT 

Under  existing  law  small  bua'.nes.'  invest- 
ment companies  may  provide  e<qimy-type 
capital  to  small  business  concerns  through 
the  purchase  of  convertible  dcbenturt>a. 
Such  debenture?,  which  are  unsecured 
promises  to  repay,  are  callable  at  par  upon 
ajiy  interest  payment  date  upon  3  mnntlis' 
notice  by  the  issuing  compai.y  The  debeti- 
tures  are  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
SBIC,  or  a  holder  in  due  cc  urse.  up  to  and 
Including  any  call  date.  Into  stock  of  the 
small  btialnesa  concern  at  the  isound  botk 
value  of  ffuch  stock  at  the  time  of  Issuance 
of  the  debentures. 

Moat  wltneasea  who  appeared  during  the 
hearings  expressed  the  belief  there  aht  uld  be 
more  flexibility  in  type*-  of  equity  investment 
that  SBIC'b  could  make  In  smjiU  business 
concerns  The  SB.\  reports  that  It  likewise 
has  been  told  by  people  pxitentlally  Interested 
In  forming  SBIC's  that  greater  l.ilUude  In 
the  form  stich  Investment  could  take  would 
stimulate  the  flow  of  funds  to  small  busi- 
ness concern.s  It  whs  p>olnted  out.  for  in- 
stance, that  SBIC's  could  tailor  tecurlLles  to 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  trust 
fluids,  endowment  fund.s.  p>en.slon  funds,  and 
Insurance  c<  mpanles  and  thus  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Investment  companlef  to  either 
borrow  money  against  securities  held  rr  per- 
mit the  sale  of  such  securities  to  these  pri- 
vate secondary  markets. 

Your  committee  believes  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  provide  greater  flexibility  In  the 
types  of  equity  Investment  that  SBIC's  mn.y 
make  In  small  bvislness  concerns  Accord- 
ingly, section  6  of  the  bill  would  broaden 
equity  Investment  auUiorlty  prantfd  so  that 
the  investment  company  and  the  b\islness 
concerned  can  arrive  at  the  fijrm  the  1  invest- 
ment should  Uike  so  long  as  the  flniinclng 
Is  in  accordance  with  regul.itlons  ot  the 
Admlnlstrat.)r  In  other  words,  within  the 
limits  of  publicly  known  acceptable  proce- 
dtires  and  subject  to  SB.^  regulations,  the  in- 
vestment company  and  the  small  business 
concern  thn-jugh  open  negotiation.'-  can  de- 
cide the  type  or  types  of  equity  Invest- 
ment that  would  be  most  desirable  for  the 
particular  case. 

The  bill  as  it  came  to  the  committee  con- 
tained a  provision  permitting  even  greater 
latitude  in  choice  of  tyj>e  of  equity  lnve*=.l- 
ment  in  that  the  approval  by  .SBA  couid  be 
"by  regulation  or  otherwise  "  y'.;ar  com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  the  words  "or 
otherwise"  granted  too  broad  and  Indefinite 
approval  authority  and  accordingly  deleted 
these  words.  SBA's  regulations  will  provide 
definite,  ascertainable  limits  permitting  all 
parties  at  interest  to  know  In  advance  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  done  In  their  nego- 
tiations as  to  choice  of  the  Investment  type 
or  types  t-o  be  used.  At  the  same  time,  SBA 
win  have  authority  through  Its  regulations 
to  protect  the  interests  of  small  businesses 


\.n  these  neftoUaUons:  for  example,  as  SBA 
indicated  during  Uv  be*rtikgs.  it  plans  to 
dr»»  its  regulau.ni  sc  as  to  preclude  tiie 
u.^  oi  certain  t^poa  of  equity  finw.ruig 
which  might  be  patently  unfair  t-c  sn-.sCl 
concerns 

In  oi^nalderlng  this  amendment  prsntlnp 
wider  aexlb'.:ity,  your  oommlttee  » :vs  con- 
oemod  over  Uie  poasibiUty  of  abuses  of  thu 
flexibility  by  some  SBIC  s  which  mlj:ht  seek 
l^'  use  It  t»^i  u-.ke  c\>;  troi  wf  prami&uip  sjr.aii 
busir.css  co:.oer:.s  This  l^  a  d:fBi  a'.t  pr,»b- 
>n-.  t-'  de.\l  with,  because  a^s^lJu•.e  ;>.-.  l.ibi- 
ticns  ngaln.-t  SBIO  obt-ilv.lng  control  of 
fmall  bu.sinesp  c-rrern!'  mnv  ut^dti'.v  re.^trlcT 
:«»«'.Ujn«te  operations  in  some  situatJons 
where  it  ix->uld  t-ie  necessary  iox  an  SBIC  to 
T;vke  s  control  pi^Mtion  But  your  commit - 
■i-ee  li-  pleaded  t^;  nute  Uie  tostiiiiv!  \  nJ  the 
SB^  Adn-.mi.'^ir&tor  Uiiit  he  \i;..  i.  .t  ;:cenae 
an  SEIC  which  has  as  Its  ..bjcvUve  taking 
control  positions  In  small  business  concerns. 
and  that  SBA  will  exercise  care  to  prevent 
abuse*.  Your  committee  expert.<;  ?P.A  to  con- 
tinue to  watih   thi.":  slt\i;itlon  care.'u'..v 

fcxBK"  s  mav  ai.«o  assist  sm:.l!  business  con- 
cerns by  iiiiik;r.K  ioTig-term  loans  not  involv- 
ing equity  ri,;;.;';,  under  »*>Uoi-.  306  of  Uie 
1958  act.     T!  is  :   a;    niitli   r;;y  is  not  i.flccted 


by    the    re\  ;- 
section  S04. 

n-nrrNiTTN'c 


:.!■    tlic    bin    would    make    In 

MAVDAToRY    STOCK    PtTBCHASK 

RrQCTRKMrNT 

The  bin  eliminates  the  present  requlreiner.t 
that  small  businesses  which  receive  cnpltnl 
from  an  SBIC  under  section  3f>4  must  pur- 
chase stock  of  the  SBIC  i:.  an  amount  eq\ial 
to  2  to  6  percent  of  the  Ciipltal  provided  All 
witiieases  agreed  that  tins  mandaUiry  re- 
quiienient  is  unpopular  both  with  the  SBIC's 
and  the  small  buslnes.sc-s  concerned  The 
SBIC's  di:^  nt  t  welcome  the  pr  >spect  nf  grad- 
ual d:l'itioTi  of  their  ownership,  and  the  sm.ill 
business  concerns  Iixik  u})on  this  reqvilre- 
ment  as  an  unnecessary  loading  charge  that 
deprives  them  of  the  full  amount  of  capital 
furnished  Your  committee  agrees  that  this 
mandatory  rt^qulrement  may  create  a  major 
obaUicle  to  the  program,  and  that  It  should 
be  repealed. 

Your  committee  agrees  wlUi  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  how- 
ever, that  the  small  business  shotUd  h^.ve  tJie 
option  to  buy  stock  if  It  wishes  t*'  do  so  We 
feel  that  the  small  businesses  themselves 
AOouid  have  an  interest  In  SBIC's  and  In  their 
■peration.  Accordingly,  your  c<jmmlltee 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Senate-passed 
bin  to  give  the  small  business  concern  the 
option,  exercisable  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  buy 
stock  In  the  SBIC  in  an  amoutu  equal  to 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  capital  supplied. 

BANK    HOLDING    COM'-ANY     STTUSIDI ARIES 

Under  cxlstliig  Uw,  a  baiik  holding  com- 
p.T.ny  may  Invest  up  to  1  }>ercent  of  Its 
capital  and  surjMns  In  an  SBIC  but  none  of 
Its  subsidiary  banks  may  invest  In  an  .SBIC 
that  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  same  bank  hold- 
ing company  Thli-  restriction  has  prevented 
banks  affiliated  with  holding  companies  from 
participating  fully  In  this  new  program.  The 
bill  wovUd  remove  this  restriction,  so  as  to 
f->ermlt  such  an  affiliated  bank  to  Invest  up  to 
1  percent  of  Its  capital  and  .^-urplus  In  an 
affiliated  SBIC  Your  committee  concluded 
that  this  limited  piirticlpatlon  would  not 
conflict  with  the  essential  purposes  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  19.S6.  and 
would  stimulate  Investment  In  small  busi- 
ness through  the  new  program. 

OTHFR    PaOVTSIONS    OF    THI    BHX 

Section  3  of  the  bill  eliminates  obsolete 
references  to  the  "Territories"  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  extends  the  operation  of  the  act 
to  possessions  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
Guam.  The  speaker  of  the  legislature  of 
Guam.  Hon.  A.  B  Won  Pat,  testified  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  the  extension 


of  the  act  to  Guam  "will  not  only  serve  th« 
erring  needs  of  ania.ll  buatneaaes  but  will 
enhaiioe  the  genrriU  ecoi.omy  ,.f  the  terri- 
tory of  Ouam  " 

8eotK-«n  4  of  the  bill  repeal.«  a  pr.  \  .m,  n 
tliat  now  author. w*  SRICs  to  act  as  Cr- 
fxwiitorief  or  fi.«>CTXl  agetit.*  for  the  Oi^-vernnient 
when  deslgtiated  bv  the  Sei^retary  of  the 
Tre«,.'ury  Thl.--  pn-^rlslon  ser\-cs  iio  pur)vv<e 
and  has  c«\ii>ed  difficulties  m  est.-\bllshing 
SHIC  s   in   some   .^latcs 

Section  7  of  the  IM'.I  erenipts  SlUC's  oper- 
ating In  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  small  loans  la«-  (DC. 
Ci^e  sec  '26  601  et  srq  »  This  act  pn>hlbit8 
any  Cfunpany  subject  to  it  fmrn  maklt^g  a 
loan  of  over  $200  Although  It  was  obviously 
not  Intended  to  -^pply  to  SBICs  It  di^s  apply 
to  them  'itcr,-\llT  and  con-^f.f.ites  an  obst:»c> 
to  efTcctlvc  oj-H-ratlons  of  .sBIC's  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  C 'Itimbia  Tl-,c  bill  rrants  the  f^axf 
exempti  ->!.  for  SIsIC's  thm  is  now  wrlfrn  \n\a 
tlic  ;.i\v  ii  r  commercial  barks  s.'ivltijrs  hr.r.ks. 
.savings  and  loan  associations,  aiid  real  estate 
brokers. 

HOW    THE    RicroaTicD    BUL    Drmuts    ntoM    tub 

iiX>iATI.    B!L.L 

As  explained  above,  the  Ser.ate  bill  atithor- 
iir,es  SBICs  to  make  such  equity  investments 
as  SBA  shall  approve  "by  regulation  or  ofher- 
w  ise  ■■  The  bill  rejvirted  by  yur  commlttea 
requires  that  this  be  handled  by  regulation 
onlv. 

The  Smate  bill  omits  from  exlstlnp  Inw 
certain  jirovlslons  restricting  addltlojinl  ixir- 
row-lng  by  small  buslneas  concerns  to  which 
an  SBIC  has  supplied  cspltAl  under  section 
304  None  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
during  the  hearings  expressed  any  C(^ti\plalnt 
about  the  way  these  provisions  nrr  worKInK 
today,  and  many  letters  were  received  Inrtl- 
c:\tini:  tl-.at  tlieir  oiv.is.vtun  fruin  the  revised 
section  304  would  be  mlsunderstcmd  To  the 
extent  that  the  SBIC's  investment  under  sec- 
tion 304  takes  the  form  of  n  debt  lnstr\iment. 
It  should  have  some  conirT.>I  iner  additional 
debt  incurred  by  the  ixirrower  Your  com- 
mittee concluded,  tlierefore  that  It  would  be 
best  to  leave  these  provisions  as  they  are  In 
existing  law  They  appear  ns  subsectloti  (b) 
of  section  304  of  the  1958  act  as  it  would  be 
rewritten  by   the  reptirted  bill 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  the  existing;  require- 
ment that  small  business  concertis  ptirrhase 
stock  in  SBICs  which  supply  them  with 
cqvUty-type  capital  The  rrjKirted  bill  also 
repeals  this  numdatory  requirement,  btU  It 
rejilaces  It  with  an  option,  exercisable  !u 
whole  or  l!i  part  by  the  small  bnsinnss  con- 
cern, to  buy  stock  In  the  SBI(^  eqiuvl  to  B 
percent  of  the  capital   supplleci 

SECTION -riY -SECTION    SUMMARY 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  net  mny  be  cited  by  Its  short  title  (the 
Small  Buslncs  Invcfrtmert  Act  Amendments 
of  1E1601  . 

.Section  2  provides  that  references  within 
the  bill  to  the  a<t  are  to  the  Pmall  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958 

Section  3  eliminates  obsolete  references  to 
the  "Territories"  at  Alithka  and  Hawaii  and 
extends  the  (jperatifin  of  the  act  to  jxfSRee- 
slons  of  the  United  St,ateg,  such  as  Ouam 

Section  4  repeals  a  provision  that  now  au- 
thorizes small  buslnc-s  invert m^nt  compa- 
nies t.i  act  '.w  depisit/irles  or  f\f;cnl  aeentJi  for 
the  Government  when  deslRnafed  by  the  Sef  - 
retary  of  the  Treasury  This  provision  serves 
no  purpose  and  has  caused  difficulty  In  estab- 
lishing SBIC's  in  some  States,  because  It  has 
raised  questlon.s  whether  they  must  comply 
with  the  .State  banking  laws 

Section  6  relates  to  bank  holding  compa- 
nies and  grows  out  of  an  Interpret.-itlon  rif  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  lB5fl  by  the 
Federal  Keserve  Board  The  Board  interpret* 
that  act.  In  combination  with  the  .Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,   as  permitting 
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a  bank  holding  company  to  Invest  up  to  1 
percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus  In  an  SBIC. 
At  the  same  time.  It  ruled  that  a  bank  hold- 
ing company's  subsidiary  bank  cannot  Invest 
In  an  SBIC.  where  the  SBIC  Ifl  or  will  become 
a  subsidiary  of  the  bank  holding  company. 
The  bin  would  allow  a  bank  that  Is  a  holding 
';ompany  subsidiary  to  Invest  up  to  1  percent 
of  Its  capital  and  surplus  In  any  SBIC  even 
though  the  SBIC  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  same 
holding  company 

Section  6  does  away  with  a  number  of  re- 
strictions now  in  section  304  of  the  1958  act, 
relating  to  SBIC's  providing  equity  capital 
for  small  business  concerns.  Section  6 
amends  section  304  to  provide  that  SBIC's 
may  furnish  equity  capital  to  Incorporated 
small  business  concerns  "in  such  manner  and 
under  such  terms  as  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  may  fix  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  (Small  Business) 
Administration."  Thus,  the  following 
changes  are  made  in  existing  law: 

(1)  Equity  capital  may  now  be  furnished 
only  In  the  form  of  convertible  debentures, 
callable  by  the  borrower  on  3  months'  notice. 
The  bin  would  allow  SBIC's  to  furnish  capi- 
tal In  other  forms  to  be  authorized  by  SBA 
regulation  ( such  as  by  directly  buying  stock 
In  the  small  business,  or  by  buying  de- 
bentures with  severable  or  "detachable"  stock 
rights). 

(2)  Section  304  now  says  It  "shall  be  a  pri- 
mary function"  of  each  SBIC  to  provide 
equity  capital  for  small  business.  The  bill 
strikes  out  "primary."  This  will  conflrm 
SBA's  present  practice  of  allowing  SBIC's  to 
engage  solely  In  the  business  of  making  long- 
term  loans,  without  actually  offering  equity 
capital  In  any  form,  so  long  as  their  charters 
contain  authority  for  engaging  in,  and  they 
are  thus  available  for,  both  types  of  opera- 
tion. 

(3)  The  act  now  requires  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  to  purchase  stock  in  any  SBIC 
from  which  It  gets  equity  capital.  The  bill 
eliminates  this  requirement,  but  grants  the 
small  business  concern  an  option  (exercisa- 
ble In  whole  or  in  part)  to  buy  stock  In  the 
SBIC  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  capital  sup- 
plied to  It. 

Section  7  exempts  SBIC's  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  small  loan  law  (DC  Code,  sec. 
26-601  et  seq  » .  Commercial  banks,  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
real  estate  brokers  are  now  exempt  from  this 
act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman,  held  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  made  a  report  to 
the  full  committee.  The  full  committee 
adopted  the  report  of  Subcommittee  No. 
3.  Subcommittee  No.  3  in  conducting 
the  hearings  relied  heavily  upon  an  in- 
vestigation that  had  been  made  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  was  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  EVINS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr  EVINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  merely  want  to 
supplement  what  he  said  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency He  has  brought  forth  recom- 
mendations for  needed  amendments  to 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act.  As 
the  gentleman  has  indicated,  this  bill 
was  passed  in  1958.  At  that  time  there 
was  hope  and  great  expectation  as  to 
what  the  bill  might  do  to  aid  the  small 


bUBlness  economy  of  the  Nation.  Sev- 
ernl  months  later  the  .very  first  hearing 
on  the  operation  of  the  act  was  held  by 
my  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Select 
Coimmittee  on  Small  Business. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  one  or  two 
small  business  investment  companies 
which  had  been  chartered.  During  the 
course  of  that  hearing  some  five  or  six 
more  were  chartered.  Since  the  hearings 
and  the  streamlining  of  the  procedure, 
foUowing  the  hearings  and  also  talks 
with  Mr.  Duncan  Read  of  the  Investment 
Division  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, there  have  been  some  97  com- 
panies chartered  throughout  the  United 
Stutes.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  contains  a  list  of 
these  companies.  I  think  the  member- 
ship would  be  interested  m  knowing  their 
loaation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  the  gentleman's 
information.  I  am  inserting  in  connec- 
tio(n  with  my  remarks  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  includes  the  information  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  EVENS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Certainly  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
manded for  bringing  this  legislation  out, 
because  it  is  needed  and  necessary.  All 
the  witnesses  who  testified  before  our 
committee,  and  incidentally  we  were 
unanimous  in  our  report,  stated  that  the 
amendments  were  needed  if  the  act  was 
to  be  made  effective  to  implement  the 
fuU  purposes  of  the  Congress  The  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr  Patman]  has 
wajited  this  legislation  to  work  and  these 
amendments  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary convertibility  of  credit  and  loans 
that  are  needed.  I  merely  want  to  suv- 
port  what  the  gentleman  has  said  and 
urge  passage  of  the  legislation  at  this 
time.  It  was  unanimous  in  our  commit- 
tees, and  I  understand  unanimous  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Congressman  Wright  P.atm^n. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  held  extensive  hear- 
in^.s  on  the  bill  during  March  of  this 
year,  A.s  all  of  you  know.  Mr.  Patm.an 
is  also  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Buines-s  Committee.  Also,  our  colleague 
Congressman  Multer.  of  New  York,  is 
a  member  of  both  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  These  cap- 
able gentlemen  who  down  through  the 
years  have  showii  their  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  the  small  business  economy 
of  the  Nation,  have  done  an  excellent  job 
in  bringin,j  this  bill  to  the  House  for  our 
consideration.  They  are  fully  capable  of 
carrying  the  ball  in  this  matter  How- 
ever, as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No. 
1  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Busine.ss,  which  has  jurisdiction 
and  oversight  of  the  operations  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  I  want 
to  address  myself  very  briefly  to  the  bill. 

During  May  and  August  of  last  year, 
my  subcommittee  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee — Subcommittee  No. 
1— held  extensive  hearings  into  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  gave  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  work  of  the  In- 


vestment Division  of  the  SBA.  Up  until 
that  time  the  spotlight  of  congressional 
inquiry  had  not  been  focused  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  Our  subcommit- 
tee paid  special  attention  at  these  hear- 
ings to  this  act. 

Based  upon  these  hearings  and  sub- 
sequent investigations  by  the  subcom- 
mittee's staff.  Subcommittee  No.  1  filed 
a  report — House  Report  No.  1252,  86th 
Congress — which  was  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  on  February  8,  1960.  In  this 
report  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
gram was  not  progre.ssing  as  expedi- 
tiously as  had  been  expected.  At  the 
time  the  proposed  hearings  were  an- 
nounced on  March  7.  1959,  only  two  small 
business  investment  companies  had  t)€en 
licensed  by  the  SBA.  This  was  approxi- 
mately 7  months  after  the  act  was 
passed.  When  the  hearings  began  on 
May  11.  the  SBA  announced  that  seven 
companies  had  been  liceiLsed.  When  the 
hearings  closed  on  August  6.  nearly  a 
year  after  the  act  was  passed.  24  small 
business  investment  cx>mpanies  had  been 
licensed.  On  January  15,  1960,  nearly 
17  months  after  the  act  was  passed,  only 
67  companies  had  been  licensed  under 
the  act.  The  total  capitalization  of  the.se 
companies  to  January  15,  1960,  was 
$41,868,000. 

Today,  after  a  call  to  Mr.  Duncan 
Read.  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  In- 
vestment Division  of  the  SBA.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  that  97  small  business 
investment  companies  have  been  li- 
censed to  date.  It  is  very  possible  that 
before  the  end  of  this  week  there  will  be 
more  than  100  investment  companies  li- 
censed throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  equity  capital 
and  lonK-term  loans  to  small  businesses 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  work  of  our  sub- 
committee may  have  been  helpful  in 
assisting  the  SBA  in  eliminating  red- 
tape  and  clarifying  the  procedures  under 
this  new  act 

Although  the  program  has  been  slow 
getting  off  the  ground,  the  full  purpose 
of  the  act  may  yet  be  effectively  achieved. 
Great  hope  still  exists  for  this  important 
act  to  be  of  real  service  to  our  economy 
The  hearings  before  our  subcommit- 
tee indicated  that  certain  amendments 
would  be  proper  and  in  order  and  these 
amendments  are  recommended  in  the 
report  of  Subcommittee  No  1  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  amendments  incor- 
porated in  the  Senate  bill — S  2611— were 
recommended  in  principle  in  our  report. 
On  last  July  6.  I  introduced  a  bill— H.R. 
8096 — which  contained  similar  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  recommended 
in  our  report  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved. These  amendments  are  reason- 
able and  should  assist  in  effectuating  the 
originating  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
SBA  says  they  need  these  amendments 
The  small  business  investment  compa- 
nies say  they  need  these  amendments 
In  principle  they  are  good  It  may  be 
that  some  other  amendments  in  time 
might  be  necessary.  However,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  txjth 
bodies  have  done  an  excellent  job  and 
the  amendments  here  proposed  are  now- 
necessary  and  they  should  be  approved. 
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It  IS  hoped  that  the  bill  will  be  expedi- 
tiously passed  axkl  that  the  minor 
changes  from  the  Senate  version  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  m  order  to  put 
the  tools  m  the  hands  of  the  SBA  and 
the  small  business  investment  companies 
which  each  say  they  desire  to  make  the 
act  more  workable  and  effective 

It  IS  hoped  that  the  SBA  will  accelerate 
its  program  in  order  that  more  capital 
will  be  made  available  to  the  small  busi- 
ness firms  of  the  Nation  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. The  original  purpose  of  this  act 
was  good  and  is  still  good.  But  it  is  also 
realiied  that  changes  are  sometimes  de- 
sired and  necessarj'  I  feel  that  the 
changes  proposed  in  6.  2611  are  reason- 
able and  proper. 

AN\I.TSIS  OF  THX    ntOVTSIONS  OF  S.  2611 

Sections  1  and  2  are  technical  and 
Introductory. 

Section  3  would  define  the  word 
"State"  to  permit  possessions  such  as 
Guam  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  delete  ob.solete  references  to 
the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

Section  4  would  delete  subsection 
301id)'9>  of  the  act  which  gives  the 
small  business  investment  companies 
power  to  act  as  depositories  and  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States.  This  power 
is  not  needed,  and  has.  in  some  States. 
given  rise  to  suggestions  that  SBIC's 
must  he  chartered  vmder  the  banking 
laws 

Section  5  would  amend  subsection 
302(b>  of  the  act  by  freeing  bank  pur- 
chases of  an  SBIC's  securities  author- 
ized In  this  section  from  the  provisions 
of  subsection  6<a»  <  i  >  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  This  amend- 
ment would  enable  a  bank  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  to 
Invest  the  full  1  percent  of  its  capital  and 
surplus  in  an  SBIC,  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  such  SBIC  Is.  or  would 
become,  a  subsidiary  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. 

Section  6  would  rewrite  section  304  of 
the  act  to  elimmate  the  restriction  in 
the  act  Uiat  equity  capital  can  be  fur- 
nished a  small  business  concern  by  an 
SBIC  only  through  the  medium  of  con- 
vertible debentures.  Tlus  amendment 
is  designed  to  give  more  fiexibihty  to  the 
forms  of  securities  and  the  terms  cover- 
ing their  issue.  Thus  flexibility  would 
aid  the  SBIC  in  finding  a  secondary  mar- 
ket for  these  securities.  This  amend- 
ment would  also  elmiinate  the  state- 
ment that  It  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
an  SBIC  to  furnish  equity  capital  to 
small  businesses.  This  places  long-term 
loans  and  equity  capital  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Another  very  important  amendment  in 
section  fi  is  one  tliat  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  when  equity  capital  is 
furnished  to  a  small  business  concern 
such  concern  will  purcliase  from  2  to  5 
p<'rcent  of  such  amount  of  stock  in  the 
SBIC,  and  makes  this  optional  ratlier 
than  mandatory. 

Section  7  would  amend  title  26.  chap- 
ter 6.  section  26-610  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  1951  edition.  This  act 
imposes  licensing  requirements  and 
other  restrictions  on  persons  engaged  in 
leading  money  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
sospendin^  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

GEINERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF-  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
uig  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  pro\isions  of 
section  5'R>  of  Public  Law  307.  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12.  1934.  I  transmit 
herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
press  the  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1959. 

bv^-lCHT  D    ErSENHCWER. 

Thk  White  Hocse.  May  14,  1960. 


EMPLOYEE  TRAINING  FOR  BET- 
TER PUBLIC  SERVICE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany - 
mg  papeis,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  CoTiffress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Government  Employees  Training 
Act  (Public  Law  85-507 >  directs  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  for  his  approval 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report 
with  respect  to  the  training  of  employees 
of  the  Government  under  the  authority 
of  the  act.  I  am  transmitting  to  you 
with  this  letter  the  Commission's  report 
entitled  "Employee  Training  for  Better 
Public  Sertice." 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  training 
has  long  been  essential  for  the  successful 
operation  of  Federal  agencies.  Today  s 
demands,  liowever,  bring  a  new  urgency 
to  training,  especially  for  our  career 
managers.  I  have,  tiierefore,  recently 
asked  all  agency  heads  to  strengthen 
their  programs  for  the  selection,  de- 
velopment, tmd  training  of  these  key 
officials.  This  directive  is  in  addition  to 
that  issued  in  1955  which  supported  all 
types  of  training. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  in  broaden- 
ing authority  to  train  Federal  employees 


was   a   healthy   and   progressive   move. 

The  Commission's  report  shows  that 
Federal  officials  have  made  mtelligent 
use  of  their  authority  under  the  act  and 
that  it  has  helped  to  meet  an  urgent 
need.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  Commission's  comments  on  "The  Fu- 
ture." which  point  out  two  important 
areas  needing  improvement — planning, 
and  budgeting  and  scheduling  for  train- 
ing activities. 

The  Commission  s  report  is  encour- 
aging and  Its  suggestions  to  the  agencies 
sound.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made 
under  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Congress. 

DwicHT  D    Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  May  14.  I960. 


NATIONAL  MONLTMENT  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDEINT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  a  report  of  the  National 
Monument  Commission  submitted  as 
directed  by  the  act  of  August  31.  1954,  I 
have  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed biU  embodying  the  Commission  a 
recommendations. 

The  Commission's  report  recommends 
an  approved  design  for  the  Freedom 
Monument,  asks  that  the  Commission 
be  authorized  to  erect  the  Monument, 
suggests  that  the  number  of  private 
citizens  serving  on  the  Commission  be 
increased  from  four  to  eight,  asks  the 
Congress  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $12  million  as  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  and  requests 
that  the  Commission  be  authorized  to 
solicit  private  contributions  for  the  re- 
maining cost  of  the  Monument. 

The  act  of  August  31.  1954,  created 
the  National  Monument  Commission  for 
.the  purpose  of  securing  designs  and 
plans  for  a  useful  monument  to  the  Na- 
tion symbolizing  to  the  United  States 
and  the  world  the  ideals  of  our  democ- 
racy as  embodied  in  the  five  freedoms — 
speech,  rebgion.  press,  assembly,  and 
petition — sanctified  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1789  and  later 
ratified  by  the  States. 

I  believe  it  important  that  the  story 
of  the  noble  ideas  which  shaped  our 
country's  beginning,  its  course,  its  great 
moments,  and  the  men  who  made  it  pos- 
sible, be  ever  present  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  This  purpose  can  be  fur- 
thered in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  of  all 
methods  in  my  judgment  is  to  present  it 
impressively  in  visual  form.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  Freedom  Monument  would 
accomplish  that  objective.  The  National 
Capital  area  is  adorned  by  a  galaxy  of 
memorials  to  individuals  but  nowhere 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  or  this  Nation  can 
one  find  a  memorial  to  the  principles 
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and  Ideals  upon  which  our  Oovenmient 
Is  based. 

The  Commission,  since  its  creation, 
has  placed  the  ideas  I  have  mentioned 
on  the  drawing  board.  It  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  problems  involved 
in  the  erection  of  the  Monument;  it  h£is 
advanced  the  memorial;  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Commission  be  authorized 
to  complete  the  task. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  May  14.  1960. 


FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  390) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followinfcc  veto  messase  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approv- 
al, H  R.  7947  entitled  "An  act  relaung  to 
the  Income  tax  treatment  of  nonrefund- 
able capital  contributions  to  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association." 

When  a  financial  institution  fells  a 
mortgage  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  institution  Is  re- 
quired to  purcha.9e  shares  of  Asso<;latlon 
common  stock  at  par  value  In  an  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal 
of  the  mortgage.  The  market  price  for 
this  common  stock  has  been  appreciably 
lower  than  its  par  value,  H.R.  7947  would 
permit  the  financial  institution  to  deduct 
as  a  business  expense  the  difference  be- 
tween par  value  and  market  value  when 
it  sells  the  common  stock  it  was  required 
to  purchase. 

I  am  sympathetic  w:th  the  obje-ctives 
of  the  bill.  But  it  provides  for  the  retro- 
active application  of  the  proposed 
amendment  in  a  highly  discriminatory 
manner.  This  is  a  defect  which  is  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  require  my  disapprov- 
al. Generally,  changes  in  the  tax  laws 
should  only  apply  prospectively,  for  ret- 
roactive amendments  result  in  substan- 
tial administrative  problems.  Wholly 
apart  from  this,  however,  the  particular 
provision  for  retroactivity  in  H.R  7947 
would  benefit  only  those  taxpayers  who 
previously  claimed  the  deduction  con- 
trary to  the  announced  position  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service :  the  bill  would 
not  permit  refund  or  credit  to  those  tax- 
payers who  accepted  the  position  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  paid  their 
taxes.  I  cannot  approve  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  view  of  this  defect.  I  withhold  my 
approval  from  H.R.  7947. 

DwiGHT  D  Eisenhowir. 

The  White  House.  May  14.  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  bill  and  message  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT 

Mr.    VINSON     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimouB  consent   to   take   from   the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  10777)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Vinson.  Kilday.  Durham.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina.  Are?ids,  Gavin,  and  V\n 
Zanpt. 


UNIVERSAL  TRADES,  INC —VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H  DOC 
NO    389' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President   of  the   United   States; 

To  the  House  of  Representatives- 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H,R  1456,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Universal  Trades,  Inc. 

The  Renegotiation  Board,  in  1955,  or- 
dered Universal  Trades,  Inc  ,  to  refund 
to  the  Government  $50,000  in  excessive 
profits  subject  to  applicable  Federal  tax 
credits.  The  law  provides  a  90-day  pe- 
riod, after  the  conclusion  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  proceeding.  In  which  to 
apply  for  a  review  of  the  case  by  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  Uni- 
versal Trades  did  not  file  such  a  pe- 
tition. 

Under  H.R.  1456  Jurisdiction  would 
now  be  conferred  on  the  Tax  Court — 
some  5  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period. 

Universal  Trades  claims  that  income 
of  $92,481.54  was  improperly  included  in 
its  1952  renegotiation  proceeding  A 
change  in  the  company  s  accounting 
method  did  move  this  income  from  1952 
to  1853  for  income  tax  purposes,  but  for 
renoeotiation  purposes  no  such  trans- 
fer was  made.  This  treatment  was 
equitable,  appropriate  for  renegotiation 
purposes,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Renegotiation  Act. 

Finally,  no  valid  justification  appears 
for  the  corporation's  failure  to  file  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Tax  Court  within  the 
prescribed  90-day  period.  At  all  times 
before  and  after  issuance  of  the  Board's 
order.  Universal  Trades  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the 
accounting  method  used  by  the  Board. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore.  I 
am  constrained  to  withhold  my  approval 
from  the  bill, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower, 

The  White  House,  May  14.  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  bill  and  message  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection.  -^ 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  ROLLCALLS 
UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Houae  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  12  1  .submitted  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  the  House  graciously 
granted,  that  any  rollcalls  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  be  postponed 
until  Thur.sday,  It  was  my  intention 
that  any  rollcalls  asked  for  today  or  to- 
morrow would  go  over  until  Thursday. 
If  Calendar  Wednesday  Is  exerci.sed,  it 
would  not  apply  to  that  particular  day 
becau.se  there  would  be  no  necessity  of 
it.  My  purpose  in  asking  that  rollcalls 
go  over  until  Thursday  was  that  if  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  us  exercised  there 
would  be  freedom  on  the  part  of  those 
exerci.suig  their  rights  under  the  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  rule.  So,  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous-consent  that  so  much  of 
my  unanimous-consent  request  as  ap- 
pliod  to  Wednesday  be  wlUidrawn.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tlncrulshed  minority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentlcman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  means  that  If 
there  are  rollcalls  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, thev  will  be  had  on  that  day 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  the  legisla- 
tion that  day,  yes:  but  rollcalls  that 
might  be  ordered  today  or  tomorrow  will 
go  over  unril  the  following  Thursday. 

Mr,  MARTIN  Mr,  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  rf-servation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   I  Mr    McCormackI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OP 

THE  DAY 

Mr.  McCORM.ACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  fur- 
ther let^islation  for  today  was  the  mili- 
tary* construction  appropriation  bill  for 
1961  At  the  time  that  was  programed 
it  was  overlooked  that  the  authorization 
bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 
Therefore  that  bill  cannot  very  well 
come  up  today  I  Just  wanted  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  to  understand  that 
that  bill  will  not  be  brought  up  today 
and  cannot  be  brought  up  until  the  au- 
thorization bill  comes  out  of  conference, 
is  pa,ssed  and,  I  assume,  signed.  In  any 
event,  it  will  not  come  up  until  a  later 
date 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Then  what  is  the  busi- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  the  day? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  There  Is  no  fur- 
ther business.  I  scheduled  certain  bills 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  but  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  bringing  them  for- 
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ward.  I  made  up  a  program  which  at 
the  tune  justified  my  action,  but  I  note, 
in  lx)king  over  what  I  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  program,  that  I  left  myself 
no  flexibility  So  I  am  bound  by  the  pro- 
grain  thai  I  announced  the  other  day. 


spend  tlie  taxpayei-s  money.  Let  us 
spend  a  little  more  time  m  figuring  out 
how  we  can  save  a  dollar  here  and  there 


f< 


MORE    DISCRETION     IN    SPENDING 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  a5k  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  \his  point  in  the  Rtcopn 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis,souri? 

T;iere  was  no  ubjection 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker. 
.1  wuuld  like  to  quote  from  three  com- 
imunitations  received  In  my  mall  this 
morning. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  writes: 

Yiu  hare  been  quoted  m  Mylng,  "I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  spending  a  tnllUon  doUart" 
for  B  memorial  to  Teddy  Rooaevtlt.  To  that 
1  ani  lure  T  R  wovilrt  aay,  "Bully."  A  lot 
of  iRJcpayprt,  facing  mounting  eo»t»  for 
ever'thlng,  feel  Confrrew  l»  altogether  too 
free  with  our  money  tlmi  In  fact  »oro«  Con- 
grewmen  liave  lost  the  pprsp<Ttive  of  the 
6M»T.  U)Mlng  millions  hllher  and  yon.  I'm 
quite  sure  TR  would  be  h.vppy  wUh  hU 
plact  In  hiBVory  m  it,  la,  without  fxirther 
cluttering  up  Washington  wltli  memorials 
which  should  hnve  been  stopped  wUh 
Washington  and  Lincoln. 

.■\  lady  in  Canton,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  Bsk  the  question  because  I  am  iryliiK  to 
underaund  What  pissslble  JiistlOcatlon  can 
there  be  for  spending  around  II  million  for 
a  memorial  of  that  sort?— 

Referring  to  the  proposed  memorial  to 
the  late  President  Theodore  fvoosevelt — 

Why  not  p\U  that  mnnev  to  vise  for  the 
imng  where  there  Is  (rreater  needt  Perhaps 
scholarships  for  students  oJ  governmer.t,  do- 
nation to  research  In  diseases,  aid  to  coileges 
and  universities  and  give  In  his  name?  By 
the  way.  where  does  that  money  come  from'' 

And,  finally,  a  letter  from  the  10th 
District  in  Missouri,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent: 

I  am  writing  you  as  you  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  'ew  In  Washington  who  would  like  to 
keep  the  Government  from  going  completely 
wild  In  spending  According  to  the  papers 
the  white  collar  Oovernmeni  workers  are 
about  to  get  another  10  percent  raise  If 
they  do  we  will  have  still  another  big  shc^ 
of  inflation  Doctors  and  hosplUils  and  all 
other  nece&sary  services  and  goods  will  of 
course  go  up  again,  and  the  farmers  and 
businessmen  will  take  It  on  the  chin  again 
and  r>ay  the  bills  In  my  own  case  I've  taken 
it  or  the  chin  about  ail  I  can  I  own  and 
operate  about  300  acres  of  land  and  a  sn^all 
hardware  store,  I  work  about  70  hours  a 
week  and  I  still  don't  clear  any  more  actual 
monoy  than  some  of  these  Oovcrnment  boys 
who  put  In  40  hours  with  paid  vacations.  hon- 
pltaUzatlon.  and  other  benefits  Including  re- 
tlrenient  pensions  In  my  opinion  what  the 
Government  Is  actually  doing  Is  taking  what 
somi  of  us  have  saved  over  the  years  and 
giving  It  to  this  group  who  do  very  little 
wor>  and  give  very  little  thought  and  con- 
cern to  what  is  happening  to  this  cotintry 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  give 
some  thought  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  •,.hese  people,  and  begin  to  exercise 
Just  a  little  more  discretion  in  how  we 


MASSACHUSETTS     FLOOD    DAMAGE 

Mr  L.\NE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
unous  consent  tC'  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pomt  in  tiie  Record 

The  SPEAKELH  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentltr-man  froni 
Massachusetts ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
severest  northeast  storms,  with  conse- 
quent tidal  flood  probiem-s.  strike  at  the 
Naliant.  Winlhrop.  and  Revere  coastal 
areas  in  Massachusetts 

A  beach-erosion  control  project  was 
authorized  for  l.ynn-Nahnnt  Beach  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  September 
3,  1954.  Construction  of  the  project  Is 
a\'>aitnu'  action  by  Uie  Commonwealth  of 
M.ix'-.icliuM  n-  Any  work  done  on  the 
auUiOMZed  Ftdi-ial  pro.uH-t  will  be 
eligible  for  Federal  aid  equal  to  one- 
third  the  first  cost  of  con,^f ruction,  con- 
tingent uixm  appropriation  of  funds  by 
Congress,  Reimbursement  on  projects 
of  thla  type  Is  generally  made  after  the 
construction  is  completed  and  funds 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress, 

SpocUic  FediM.il  aid  for  Diis  project 
was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  shores  of  publicly  owned 
property,"  Safety  improvement*  were 
not  mentioned  In  this  authority  or  un- 
der subsequent  public  laws 

However,  Public  Liiw  71.  84th  Con- 
gress, the  hurricane  survey  authority, 
gives  broader  coverage,  including  protec- 
tion of  lives,  for  long-iange  coastal  pro- 
tection based  on  the  disa.ster  element 
of  great  hurricanes  Where  the  hur- 
ricane problem  is  present,  tidal  flood 
damages  caused  by  storms  like  that  of 
December  29,  1959,  can  also  be  Ukcn  into 
account,  according  to  the  division  engi- 
neer. Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 
Waltham,  Mass 

Furthermore,  if  protection  is  found  to 
be  economically  feasible,  for  specific  lo- 
calities, projects  could  be  recommended 
that  would  protect  against  hurricanes 
and  other  .severe  storms.  If  the  hurri- 
car.c  threat  is  not  severe,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  the  authority  to  study 
and  recommend  projects  for  protection 
against  storm  damage  and  flooding. 
Northeast  storms  are  likely  to  be  more 
severe  than  hurricanes  in  many  areas  on 
the  New  Enuland  coast. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  remove 
that  doubt  from  the  language  of  the  law. 
and  to  make  this  exposed  coastal  area 
of  Massachusetts  eligible  for  projecUs 
for  protection  against  storm  damage 
and  flooding. 

We  do  have  our  share  of  hurricanes, 
but  northeast  storms  are  a  chronic  fact 
of  life  that  we  must  contend  with  along 
the  New  England  coast.  They  are  fre- 
quently more  damaging  than  hurricanes. 
But  as  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress, 
gives  broader  coverage  based  on  the  dis- 
aster element  of  hurricanes,  but  neg- 
lects to  provide  for  those  areas  that 
suffer   similar   damage  from   northeast 


s;x)ims.  It  IS  my  puipose  to  correct  Uiai 
oversight. 

My  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  in.Hke  surveys  with  lespi-ct 
to  floods  agi;ravated  by  intense  and  un- 
usual storms  m  the  areas  of  WaiLhrop. 
Naliaiit,  and  Revere,  Mass."  This  will 
include  floods  a4:gi-avated  by  or  due  to 
wind  or  tidal  effects. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr  MUMM.\  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
n  arks  at  this  point  m  the  Recorp  and  to 
iriclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
t*i  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
r.-nnsyhania"' 

There  wa.s  no  objection, 

Mr  MU.MMA  Mr  Speaker,  I  notice 
li.  the  whip  notice  Uiat  the  scliool  con- 
.s'vuction  bill  will  be  up  undfi  Calendar 
NN'ediU'sday  rules  this  week 

This  brought  to  my  mind  an  article 
that  appeared  ir.  the  Harn.sburg  Patrloi 
on  March  17  This  article  announced 
that  a  va.st  education  study  was  launched 
to  discover  tlie  State's  10-ycai  netxls. 
Tins  was  a  statement  from  tlie  office  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  m  which 
hi.'  said  this  commission  of  63  would  be 
firmed  as  a  bipartisan  group  They  are 
going  to  make  an  exhavistlve  study  of  Uie 
education  situation  from  all  ancles  and 
will  report  back  to  the  Governor  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1961.  A  copy  of  the  article  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  remai  ks  and  you 
will  note,  under  school  construction, 
they  are  quite  up  in  tlie  air  as  to  what 
may  be  done.  Per.sonaily.  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  various  school  boards,  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  State  authority, 
have  built  well  and  much.  In  fact,  in 
the  city  of  Harrisburg.  by  a  population 
readjustment,  I  understand  that  our 
schools  are  not  crowded. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  quite 
interesting.  I  have  made  sort  of  a 
sketcliy  survey  and  checked  with  bond 
sf..lo.smen  in  my  community  and  they 
agreed  with  me  in  this  statement  that 
the  general  St.ite  authority  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  and  its  communities  can  at  this 
time  borrow  money  cheaper  than  the 
F?deral  Government 

There  is  another  item  that  I  think 
should  be  considered  seriously  as  they 
are  doing  in  Miami,  Fla,,  and  that  is 
making  fuller  use  out  of  schoolrooms 
At  the  present  time  they  say  the  facil- 
ities are  only  being  used  75  percent  of 
the  time.  Our  Harrl.sburg  Patriot  al.so 
commented  editorially  on  this  .situation 
on  March  18.  1960 

Another  i)Oint  is  the  most  current  re- 
p->rt  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  supplied  to  Senator 
McNamara.  The  classroom  shortage  In 
Pennsylvania  really  only  averages  about 
eight  per  county  and  I  know  personally 
in  my  district  many  more  than  this  are 
now  being  built. 

In  summation.  I  do  not  feel  in  good 
conscience  I  could  vote  for  the  present 
bill  in  light  of  the  situation  in  my  own 
di-strict      I  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
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what  the  Gtoremor's  committee  reports 

and  how  the  debate  on  this  matter  turns 

out. 
The  BLTtlcle  follows: 

Vast  Bjucation  Stttdt  Latjnched  To  Dis- 
coTiK  Stats  10-Yiak  Nhids — Lt.  GKw.  John 
Davis  Heads   Widb   Open   Review  or  Pro- 

OKAM 

(By  John  H.  Baer) 

A  sweeping  review  of  Pennsylvarla's  bll- 
llon-doUar-a-year  education  prograri  In  the 
light  of  today's  needs  projected  thrcugh  the 
next  10  years  was  launched  Wednesday  by 
Governor  Lawrence. 

The  Governor  appointed  Lt.  Gcv.  John 
Morgan  Davla  to  head  a  35-memb€r^  special 
Committee  on  Education  and  nfmed  28 
others  to  the  bipartisan  group.  Tae  State 
council  of  education  has  allocated  $300,000 
from  the  school  fund  to  finance  tae  com- 
mittee's work. 

Six  more  appointments  will  be  made  later, 
the  Governor  explained.  Some  of  .hose  he 
wants  to  serve  are  out  of  the  country  at 
present  and  could  not  be  reached  for  con- 
flrmatlons. 

TO     COVER     ALL     PHASES 

The  Governor  told  a  special  pr^-ss  con- 
ference the  study  la  wide  open.  It  la 
exp>ected  to  cover  everything  from  tliidergar- 
ten  to  college,  and  Include  the  question  of 
public  Junior  colleges,  senatorial  scholar- 
ships, and  school  financing. 

A  committee  report  Is  due  next  Jaruary  31, 
along  with  legislative  prop'-wals  where  law 
changes  are  needed  to  put  the  reconimenda- 
tlons  of  the  study  Into  effect. 

Lieaders  In  the  fields  of  business  labor, 
the  professions  and  government  ^fere  In- 
cluded In  the  committee.  But  the  Governor 
said  he  especially  avoided  naming;  school 
administrators,  such  as  the  presidents  of 
colleges  to  the  panel.  The  group  i»-lll  con- 
vene here  during  the  first  week  of  April. 

DR.    CHKISTIE    NAMED 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Christie,  on  leave  as  director 
of  methods  and  planning  in  the  office  of 
administration,  has  been  assigned  by  the 
Governor  as  executive  director  for  t.^e  com- 
mittee, which  will  have  its  headquf  rters  in 
the  State  education  building. 

George  M'lh'.enhoff,  former  educational  di- 
rector of  the  American  Friends  Service  cfim- 
mlttee,  and  an  aid  in  the  oflBce  of  adminis- 
tration. Will  serve  as  chief  assistant  to  Dr. 
Christie.  He  also  will  be  on  leave  for  the 
duration  of  the  special  project. 

In  naming  the  committee,  the  Governor 
said: 

"For  many  years  we  have  reco^ized  that 
Pennsylvania's  educational  program  has  not 
measured  up  fully  to  our  community  or  na- 
tional needs,  or  for  that  matter,  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  young  people  it  serves. 

"We  have  tried  to  meet  our  shortcomings 
on  a  hit-or-mlss  basis  attaciclng  specific 
problems  without  relating  them  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole."  the  Governor  added. 

Noting  that  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature had  been  suggested  as  one  means  of 
attacking  the  education  problem,  the  Gov- 
ernor Siiid  It  wd5  decided  that  th<;  study 
would  be  a  better  approach  toward  legisla- 
tion. 

KEY    MATTERS    LISTED 

Among  specific  subjects  to  be  prcbed  by 
thf  group  are  curriculum,  school  district  or- 
ganization, teacher  training  and  relations, 
school  administration,  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, school  construction,  and  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Past  policies  and  procedures  In  Pi;nr»syl- 
vanla  will  be  compared  to  practices  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  related  to  the 
aims  and  goal  "which  we  can  legitimately 
establish  to  five  Pennsylvania  the  best  pos- 
sible education  program."  Governor  Lawrence 
declared. 


Bight  resecu-ch  and  administrative  subcom- 
mittees known  as  task  forces  wlU  be  assigned. 
Much  erf  the  research  In  the  project  will  be 

supplied  by  public  service  organizations  with 
a  strong  Interest  In  education. 

The  eight  task  forces  and  their  chiefs  of 
stoff,  all  selected  so  far  from  the  department 
of  public  Instruction,  are 

Curriculum :  To  deal  with  matters  such  as 
pupil  grouping,  course  content,  and  length  of 
VX9  school  day  and  year.  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Qibboney.  director  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

School  district  organization:  To  deter- 
mine what  Is  the  most  desirable  ajid  efliclent 
slEe  of  school  districts,  to  weigh  the  advan- 
tages of  various  degrees  of  district  consoU- 
dfctlon,  and  to  decide  how  the  SUite  may 
eocourage  the  best  tyj>e  of  organization.  Dr. 
Clarence  E.  Ackley,  director  of  special  school 
audit. 

School  construction:  To  examine  and  make 
findings  on  new  school  building  needs,  the 
tjpes  of  school  buildings  needed,  their  cost, 
tile  best  means  of  financing  them,  and  to 
what  extent  they  CJin  be  standardized  Dr. 
Jftmes  8.  Tresslar.  director  of  school  build- 
ings. 

Teacher  education  and  relations:  To  set 
forth  the  best  means  of  educating  and  cer- 
tifying teachers  including  types  of  courses 
they  need;  hiring  and  advancing  teachers; 
salary  scales  Including  retirement  benefits. 
and  coordination  between  teachers  and 
Mhool  administrators  and  school  boards. 
Dr.  Catherine  Coleman,  direct*^  of  teacher 
education. 

ADMIN  LSTRATION     STUDY 

School  administration:  To  suggest  how 
sqhofiis  can  be  administered  best  at  every 
lavel.  Including  studies  of  office,  professional 
personnel,  and  pupil  administrative  tech- 
niques. Dr.  Robert  A.  Mellman.  director  of 
cxirrlculum  administration. 

Guidance  and  c<:)unsellng:  To  suggest  the 
best  way  to  Identify  and  train  various  pupil 
talents  to  assure  that  pupils  receive  a  full 
and  proper  education.  Dr.  Kathryn  Dice, 
dlrecuir    of    special    pupil   services. 

Higher  education:  To  study  and  make 
racommendations  on  the  propyer  and  fair 
means  of  maintaining  adequate  facilities,  In- 
cl\idlng  new  types  of  schools,  and  to  look 
into  public  and  private  financing  Dr  Rich- 
ard P.  Schier,  deputy  superintendent  for 
higher  education. 

School  finance:  To  survey  the  cost  to  the 
State,  Its  localities  and  to  the  average  tax- 
payer of  the  present  system;  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  make  the  most  efliclent 
u$e  of  education  money  and  to  determine 
If  the  present  State  subsidy  system  l.s  actu- 
aUy  working  Gage  the  cost  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  other  task  forces  for  1961  and 
the  next  revenues  needed  for  the  overall 
ppfjgram.  A  task  force  chief  will  be  selected 
from  an  outside  agency. 

Superintendent  of  public  Instruction.  Dr. 
Ctarles  H.  Boehm,  said  the  cost  of  education 
In  Pennsylvania  Is  now  edging  the  bllllon- 
a-year  mark,  with  the  State  currently  pay- 
ing about  56  percent  of  the  tab  in  subsidies. 


ISRAEL 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uQanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  on  May  16.  the  first  legislative  day 
following  May  14.  to  express  here  once 
more  my  congratulations  to  the  State  of 
Israel  on  a  record  of  unparalleled 
achievement  and  my  own  faith  in  the 


continued  economic,  political,  and  spir- 
itual growth  of  that  strong  new  country. 
Such  knowledge  of  achievement,  such 
appreciation  of  future  potential  Is  based 
on  three  personal  visits  which  I  have 
made  to  Israel,  in  1955,  1957.  and  1959. 
The  progress  witnessed  on  the  successive 
visits  bespeaks,  indeed,  the  purpose  and 
vitality  on  the  part  of  Israel,  for  which 
tlie  free  world  may  well  be  grateful. 

On  May  14.  1948.  in  Tel-Aviv,  the  Pro- 
visional State  Council  proclaimed  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel  in 
Pale.stine,  following  the  United  Nations 
sanction  of  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
State,  an  Arab  State,  and  an  Interna- 
tional Zone  of  Jerusalem  on  November 
29.  1947. 

The  doors  of  Israel  were  quickly 
0F>ened  to  the  persecuted  and  homeless 
Jewish  people  of  the  world,  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  came  from  70  dlfff-rcnt 
nations  to  find  sanctuary  and  fulfillment 
of  their  lives.  Within  10  years  the  popu- 
lation of  Israel  trebled. 

The  development,  growth,  and  prog- 
ress of  this  small  State,  about  the  size 
of  Massachusetts,  is  indeed  phenomenal. 
The  de.sert  land,  which  provides  few  nat- 
ural resources,  has  been  reclaimed:  an 
expanding  economy  has  been  developed; 
and  social  and  cultural  institutions  have 
been  successfully  established. 

Wlien  the  new  state  was  put  into  be- 
ing, almost  75  percent  of  its  agricultural 
needs  had  to  be  imported;  today,  80 
percent  of  those  needs  are  supplied  by 
Israel  itself.  The  cultivated  area  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  400,000  acres  to 
over  1  million  acres.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports have  more  than  trebled. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven 
foimd  little  organized  Industry  in  the 
State  of  Israel.  Today,  an  essentially 
agrarian  community  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  intern  ive  industrialized 
economy.  The  Increase  In  productive 
capacity  underlies  the  miraculous  ab- 
sorption of  the  newcomers.  New  indus- 
tries have  been  established,  many  of  them 
using  local  raw  materials  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  some  using  them  exclusively. 
A  tremendous  housing  program  has  been 
instituted,  through  Giovernment  and 
private  effort.  Over  1.000  miles  of  roads 
have  been  added,  railroad  mileage  has 
been  increased,  and  merchant  shipping 
expanded.  Exports  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  small  span  of  12  years. 

The  expansion  of  Israel's  educational 
system  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1949.  which  provided 
that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  14  must  have  free  elementary  edu- 
cation. Six  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  also  included. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  health 
services,  particularly  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare.  Among  the  many  agencies  so 
engaged,  I  would  mention  in  particular 
the  work  of  the  Hadassah  Medical  Serv- 
ice, which  has  been  dramatic.  With  the 
increasing  demands  of  an  expanding 
population,  Hadassah  is  meeting  the 
challenge  by  providing  needed  haspital 
facilities,  e.'^tablishing  added  health  cen- 
ters In  various  communities,  and  develop- 
ing teaching  functions  and  medical  re- 
search.    Hadassah  is  also  a  partner  in 
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child  rescue  work,  rehabilitation,  land 
rebuilding,  and  oUier  humanitarian 
endeavors. 

The  cflorts  of  Israel  to  provide  educa- 
tion, employment,  housing,  and  social 
services  for  her  growing  population  have 
been  accompanied  by  cultural  efforts  to 
build  and  strengthen  a  united  nation. 

The  State  of  Israel,  m  a  critical  fron- 
tier area,  is  carrying  the  message  of  de- 
mocracy to  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  which  it  has  entered  into 
economic  and  cultural  exchange  The 
sur\  ival  and  further  development  of  this 
new  state,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  peace,  is  an  essential  component 
of  the  strength  of  the  Middle  East  and, 
indi'ed.  of  the  world. 


WOME^^'S  ARMY  CORPS  OFFICERS 
HONOR  LT  COL.  MARY  ALICE  HAL- 
LAREN  ON  THE  18TH  ANNIVER- 
S.VRY  OF  THE  WOMEN  S  ARMY 
CORPS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spe.iker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs  ROGERS  <jf  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  May  14.  1960,  marks  the  18th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  of  our  US  Army. 
I  fet;l  a  special  interest  and  pride  in  this 
splendid  organization,  for  it  was  I  who, 
on  .May  28.  1941.  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  estab- 
lish a  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
for  .service  with  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Tliere  were  two  basic  reasons  why  I — 
togecher  with  many  others— was  .so  vi- 
tally Interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
woiren's  service  in  our  Army  The  first 
was  to  alleviate  the  acute  shortage  of 
manpower.  The  second  was  to  answer 
an  undeniable  demand  from  American 
women  that  they  be  permitted  to  serve 
their  coimtry,  together  with  the  men  of 
America,  to  protect  and  defend  their 
cherished  freedoms  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  ideals. 

During  the  past  18  years,  the  thou- 
sands of  women  who  have  served  and 
who  are  now  serving  in  the  Women's 
Arm.v  Corps  have  more  than  justilk^ 
the  creation  of  that  organization.  Their 
outstanding  performance  of  duty  dur- 
ing World  War  n  resulted  in  the  passage 
by  Congress  in  June  1948  of  lesdslation 
making  the  Women's  Array  Corps  a 
permanent  and  integrated  part  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  of  the  Army  Reserve. 

Their  primary  mission  is  to  consti- 
tute a  nucleus  of  trained  military  women 
upon  which  expansion  of  the  corps  would 
be  based  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
Thej  also  contribute  voluntarily  the 
wom.inpower  needed  to  help  meet  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements. 

During  the  Korean  war.  they  accom- 
plished their  primary  mission  m  a  su- 
perior manner.  Many  WAC  reservists 
were  called  to  active  duty  and  served 
with  distinction.    Enlistments  of  women 


were  increased,  and  the  increased  train- 
ing reqiurement  was  efficiently  met. 

Now.  in  p>eacetime.  a  well-trained  nu- 
cleus is  being  maintamed.  Present 
strength  of  the  corps  is  more  than  9.000. 
These  women  are  contributing  to  the 
Army  each  day  their  voluntary  services 
in  the  occupational  .skills  required  in  the 
modern  army.  They  are  adding  to  the 
splendid  record  of  dedicated  and  loyal 
service  which  began  18  years  ago. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  played 
in  bringing  it  into  existence. 

On  Saturday  evening.  May  14.  m  the 
Crystal  Room.  Patton  Hall.  Fort  Myer, 
the  WAC  officers  hold  a  reception  in 
honor  of  the  18th  anniversai-y  of  the 
Women's  .Army  Corps  and  in  "honor  of 
their  former  Director,  Lt.  Col.  Mary 
Agnes  Hallaren  on  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement.  Colonel  Hallaren  and 
lovely  mother  are  beloved  and  respected 
friends  of  mine  She  was  one  of  the 
most  beloved  t-eachers  that  Lowell.  Mass.. 
has  ever  had.  We  are  ven-  proud  of  each 
one  of  her  many  accomplislmaents  and 
of  every  honor  paid  to  her.  She  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  and  to  the  Army.  Her  duty 
often  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  Slie 
was  in  dangerous  zones  during  the  war. 
No  task  was  too  great  for  her  to  per- 
form. I  am  pleased  to  include  here  an 
outline  of  her  impressive  record  of 
service  in  the  U.S.  Army  : 

Lt.  Col.  Makt   A.   Hau,arkn,  UJS.  Army 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Officer  Candidate  School.  WAC  Training 
Center.  Port  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  July  7.  1942. 

Recruiting.  Baltimore,  Md  .  September  15. 
1942. 

Commandant,  First  WAC  Separate  Battal- 
ion, Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Daytona 
Bench.  Fla     October   1.   1942 

Army  Air  Corps  WAC  Staff  Adviser  Eng- 
land and  PYance.  July  15    1948 

WAC  Staff  Advi.ser.  European  Theater  of 
Oj>eratlons,  Germany.  July   16.   1945 

Chief,  Civilian  Employee  Relations.  Head- 
quarters. U.S.  Forces.  European  Theater, 
March  23,  1946. 

Deputy  Director.  Women's  Army  Corps. 
Washington.  DC  .  Juiie  20.  1946. 

Director.  Women's  Army  Corps.  Washing- 
ton.  DC  .   May   7.   1947. 

J-1.  Headquarters  US  European  Com- 
mand. May  6.  1953. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Personnel,  and  Reserve),  Washington,  DC, 
May  1957, 

AWARDS 

Croix  de  Guerre  avec  I'EtoUe  de  Vermeil, 
August  17,  1945 

Legion  of  Merit,  June  29,  1945. 

Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  Legion  of  Merit.  April 
20.   1946. 

Bronze   Star   Medal,   November   14,    1944. 

European-Afrlcan-Mlddle  Eastern  Theater 
(EAME)   Campaign  R;bbon.  July  20.  1943. 

Women's  Army  Corps  Service  Medal,  July 
29.  1943. 

Commendation  Medal.  May  31,  1946. 

Commendation  Ribbon  with  Metal  Pen- 
dant (Oak  Leaf  Cluster),  April  19,  1957. 

PROMOTIONS 

Second  lleuteiiant.  August  29,  1942. 
Captain.   December   23.    1942. 
Major.  January   1,  1944. 
Lieutenant  colonel.  March  8,  1946. 
Colonel.  May  7.   1947. 

CIVILIAN    EXPERIKNC* 

Born  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
Taught  school  for  1 5  years. 


Traveled  summers  m  Europe.  Near  East. 
Latin  countries.  South  America.  Alaska,  and 
the  United  States  (few  16  summers). 


IMPOSITION  OF  STATE  USE  1  AXES 
ON  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
U)  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Cormecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  i:ave 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  limit  the  im- 
position of  State  use  taxes  on  sales  and 
other  business  activities  in  interstate 
commerce  and  to  authorize  a  study  by 
appropriate  committees  looking  toward 
definitive  regulation  of  this  problem. 
Senator  Prescott  Bush  is  introducing  a 
ompanion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  prompted  by  the  recent 
Scripto,  Inc..  against  Carson  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court — 1960,  361  U.S. 
Manufacturers  and  businessmen  in  Con- 
necticut have  brought  to  my  attention 
some  of  the  repercussions  this  decision  is 
likely  to  have  in  the  growth  and  con- 
d.ict  of  interstate  commerce. 

This  new  problem  is  similar  to  that 
PDsed  by  the  Stockham  Valves  and  Fit- 
tings. Inc  ,  decision  of  a  year  ago  That 
case  concerned  the  constitutionality  of 
State  net  income  taxes  levied  on  foreign 
corporations  As  a  result,  Congress,  in 
its  first  session,  enacted  Public  Law  86- 
272  halting  such  taxation  and  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Hoiise  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  to  make  full  studies 
leading  to  uniform  Federal  standards  to 
b'^  observed  by  the  States. 

My  bill  would  amend  this  public  law 
to  bring  the  subject  of  sales  and  use 
tf.xes  within  the  definition  of  such  stud- 
ies and  to  halt  further  imposition  and 
collection  of  such  use  taxes  until  the 
studies  are  made. 

I  think  wc  are  all  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems at  all  governmental  levels  in  paying 
for  the  wide  range  of  services  and  activi- 
ties expected  by  their  citizens.  This 
n(»ed  is  growing  with  the  population. 
The  rapid  growth  in  population,  plus 
general  increases  in  prices  and  living 
standards  make  it  unlikely  that  the 
pressure  for  revenues  will  decrease.  This 
pressure  has  already  pushed  State  debt 
levels  to  new  and  sometimes  record 
hia;hs. 

As  a  result.  States  have  been  casting 
about  for  new  sources  of  revenues.  The 
general  property  tax  has  long  been  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  major  share  of 
local  expenditures.  Today,  few  .sources 
of  revenue  at  the  local  level  have  been 
left  untouched.  The  present  principal 
sources  of  State  tax  revenues  include 
sales,  motor  fuels,  income,  motor  ve- 
hicle, liquor  and  tobacco  taxes.  And  the 
States  are  still  looking. 

It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  come 
to  activities  conducted  within  their  bor- 
ders, but  by  out-of-State  concerns.  Like 
the  popularity  of  tariff  and  customs  du- 
ties, these  revenues  afford  a  source  of 
income  without  the  painful  necessity  of 
taxing  residents,  and  if  the  ultimate  cost 
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Is  borne  by  the  consxuner,  It  Is  not  quite 
so  obvious  ais  a  direct  tax. 

This  does  violence  to  the  unity  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  concept  under  which 
our  forefathers  made  this  one  fr«e-tr»de 
territory,  with  no  State  barriers.  We 
have,  In  recent  decades,  urged  this  course 
upon  other  nations,  convinced  that  the 
larger  the  market,  and  the  more  freedom 
to  develop  It,  the  greater  the  benefits. 
We  are  seeing  some  fruitful  results  from 
this  policy. 

Yet  we  are  doing  damage  to  it  at  home 
as  the  States  and  other  subdivision.^,  in 
their  admitted  need  for  revenue,  ap- 
proach interstate  commerce.  It  could 
well  be,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
warned,  that  all  States  of  the  Uiion 
would  hasten  to  follow  the  policies  of 
Minnesota  and  Georgia  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  State  Income  taxes  on 
out-of-State  corporations,  unless  some 
minimum  Federal  standard  is  adojited. 
And  the  imposition  of  sales  and  use  tixes 
on  out-of-State  sellers  also  offers  new 
possibilities  to  harrass  such  commeice. 

It  is  well  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  relieve  sellers  who  maintain  no  llxed 
establishment  within  a  taxing  State  irom 
the  obligation  of  collecting  use  taxes  im- 
posed upon  consumer  residents  from 
whom  the  sellers  have  solicited  and  filled 
orders.    I  believe  such  relief  is  justified. 

For  one  thing,  thousands  of  relatively 
small  or  moderate  sized  corporations 
doing  exclusively  interstate  busLiess 
spread  over  several  States  may  be  subject 
to  such  a  tax.  They  could  be  required 
to  keep  books,  make  returns,  store  rec- 
ords, and  engage  legal  counsel,  all  to 
meet  the  diverse  and  various  tax  laws  of 
thousands  of  city  and  State  taxing  au- 
thorities. The  problem  is  already  we- 
mendous.  with  many  such  authorities 
levying  quarterly  tax  requirements,  and 
Is  growing  constantly. 

For  amother,  the  Congress  has  been  oc- 
cupied over  the  years  with  many  difficult 
and  intricate  problems  affecting  econom- 
ic fields  such  as  railroads,  communica- 
tions, aJid  power  which  overlap  State 
lines.  Trying  to  devise  formulas  has 
proven  a  difficult  and  wearing  task.  The 
problem  of  the  Scripto  decision  suggests 
that  this  could  well  spread  to  many  other 
types  of  bu.sinesses  if  a  Federal  study  is 
not  now  authorized.  To  quote  from  the 
dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter: 

The  problem  calls  for  solution  by  devl;;lng 
a  congressional  policy.  Congress  alone  can 
provide  for  a  full  and  thorough  canvassing 
Of  the  multitudinous  and  intricate  factors 
which  compose  the  problem  of  the  taxing 
freedom  of  the  States  and  the  needed  limits 
on  such  State  ta.xing  power  ( Williarn."  v 
Stockham  Valves  it  Fittingt,  Inc.  (358  US 
450)  ). 

To  me.  the  arguments  of  the  Stock- 
ham  case  apply  with  equal  pertinence  to 
the  Scripto  case.  Most  likely  to  suTer 
under  the  Scripto  dictum  are  the  hin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  small  businesses, 
the  smaller  companies  without  the  staff 
to   process  the  required  bookkeepinfr. 

When  this  matter  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention, at  least  five  States  were  con- 
templating extended  use  of  the  sales  tax 
field:  Kentucky.  Virginia,  Colorado. 
Vermont,  and  Massachusetts.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  feeling  at  the  State  level 


that  greater  exploitation  of  tax  sources 
is  oecessary.  I  believe,  however,  that 
we  must  sharply  define  now  the  limits  of 
such  taxation  if  we  are  to  adhere  to  the 
conBtitutlonal  concept  of  interstate 
commerce. 

My  bill  would  not  prevent  States  from 
levying  use  taxes  on  resident  consumers 
It  would  free  business  from  harassment, 
from  paperwork,  and  from  rigged 
formulas  Intended  to  favor  local  manu- 
facturers against  other  Americans  It 
would  meet  the  long  standing  Judicial 
Interpretation  of  the  commerce  clause 
thatr— 

The  State*  •  •  •  are  not  allowed  "one 
slufjle  tnx  worth  of  direct  Interference  with 
the  flow  of  commerce  " 

I  believe  It  Is  necessary  legislation, 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  congressional  policy  on  the  limits  of 
taxation. 


SUPPORT  LEVELS  FOR  MANUFAC- 
TURING  MILK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  increase  the  support  levels  for  manu- 
facturing miik  to  $3.25  per  hundred- 
weight and  to  60  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat.  This  modest  increase  would 
help  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
products  for  our  own  dome.stic  needs  and 
for  the  very  important  job  of  feeding 
huncrry  people  in  nations  abroad.  While 
I  would  like  to  see  dairy  price  supports 
returned  to  the  90  percent  of  parity  level 
and  feel  that  dairy  fanners  are  entitled 
to  thi.s  support  price.  I  do  not  think  it 
realistic  to  press  for  a  higher  figure  at 
this  time. 

It  IS  true  that  milk  and  butterfat  have 
b<>en  selling  above  the  present  support 
price  of  $3.06  for  milk  and  56.6  cents 
for  butterfat.  However,  with  dairying 
eoing  into  the  flush  season,  the  price 
trend  is  again  heading  downward.  In 
February  of  this  year,  farmers  were  re- 
ceiving $3.26  for  milk  and  59  2  cents  for 
butterfat.  April  figures  show  farmers 
receiving  $3.17  for  milk  and  58.7  cents 
for  butterfat. 

FVir  .several  years,  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  faced  with  increasingly  severe 
price  and  supply  problems.  Production 
has  moved  to  new  high  levels,  and  do- 
mestic consumption  has  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  income  of  dairy  farmers 
has  declined  each  year  for  the  past  8 
years,  while  farm  operating  costs  have 
risen  steadily,  setting  new  records  year 
by  year.  Under  the  regime  of  Secretary 
Benson  and  President  Eisenhower,  the 
support  price  for  dairy  products  has  been 
.sla.'ihed  from  90  percent  to  77  percent 
of  parity.  During  this  same  period,  the 
prioes  received  by  farmers  for  their  milk 
have  dropped  almost  25  percent,  while 
the  cost  of  family  living  items  has  gone 
up  6  percent.  The  result  has  been  a 
devastating  coat-price  squeeze  which  has 


forced  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  out  of  business  In  some 
of  the  major  dairy-producing  areas,  farm 
families  have  been  putting  In  as  much 
as  3.300  hours  of  labor  a  year  and  an 
Investment  of  some  $32,000  In  plant  and 
equipment  to  earn  an  hourly  wage  rate 
of  ^6  cents  an  hour 

The  dairy  Industry  la  made  up  of  ,«!omc 
1,200,000  formers  and  over  10,200  cream- 
eries, mllk-diylng  plants,  condenserles. 
and  other  proce.ssing  and  distributing 
firms  These  dairy  plants  are  vital  In- 
dustries In  their  home  communities,  em- 
ploying  more  than  250,000  workers  and 
carrying  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than 
$500  million  They  all  make  an  im- 
portant conlribution  to  our  national 
economy  and  deserve  a  fair  return  on 
their    labor    and    Investment 

Mr.  SptHiker.  In  the.se  days  of  ever- 
increasing  world  tensions,  we  have  a 
powerful  instrument  for  good  will  in  the 
products  of  our  dairy  farms  Tlie 
children's  milk  program  has  been  most 
successful  in  bringing  nutritious  milk  to 
children  in  our  own  schools.  But  we 
have  not  licked  the  problem  of  the  hun- 
gry and  ill-fed  people  In  our  own  country, 
and  we  have  made  only  a  beginning  in 
sharing  our  food  with  the  underprivi- 
leged peoples  abroad. 

The  familiar  CARE  packages  have 
brought  nutrition  and  comfort  to  count- 
less peoples  in  the  free  world  School- 
children in  many  foreign  countries  are 
learning  what  milk  is  through  the 
school  miik  program  operated  under 
Public  Law  480.  We  all  remember  too 
well  the  concern  last  November  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ran  out  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  for  over.-^ea  relief  right 
at  the  height  of  the  Christmas  season  of 
gO(xl  will  and  givnn^  to  the  needy. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  modest  in- 
crease in  support  levels  called  for  in  this 
legi.slation  would  not  only  help  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  economic  stabihty  to 
our  dairy  farmers,  but  would  also  help 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  healthful 
dairy  products  for  schoolchildren  and 
needy  in  both  our  country  and  overseas. 


SACRILEGE  BEHIND  THE  CLOAK  OF 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

The  .SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  Derouni.'KnI  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DEROUNI.AN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  or 
about  April  13,  past,  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, incensed  by  a  recent  humanities 
class  assignment  at  the  State  University 
College  on  Long  Lsland,  at  Oyster  Bay. 
NY,  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  poem  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  assignment  by  the 
instructor,  Merrill  O.  Rodin. 

Profoundly  disturbed  by  the  poem,  I 
wired  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,    the  New  York    SUte  Board  of 
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Rep  'nts,  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion-r  of  Education,  and  the  dean  of  the 
State  University  College  on  tX)ng  Island. 
ftsk!  ig  an  Immediate  Investigaiion  The 
^x^M  1  aiid  my  action  are  related  in  the 
folliwing  release  fiom  my  ofOce' 

PHOT-NIAN     Bl*»T*     BSATNIK     .'^Al-Tin  rc.K 

R<pr«»«JUttt.i\e  sti\».n  U  DiRin-NiAN,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Yi>rk,  "Rhi^ked  ^nrt  prr.-*!;)- 
dUUrbed"  thai  "vinder  the  ruim'  of  t*nih- 
ing  '.he  humanltlw"  there  wkj  duir!t>vite<l 
to  •  cUtM  of  lh«"  Stat*  University  Collr^re  on 
U>nt  Island,  at  Uy«l«r  Bkv,  NY  a  cheap 
tawcry,  and  inimicnl  bvutiuk  p-Tir,  ruS.i  u.- 
Uig  ki»tl  deriding  the  nuiat  s^iicn;!.  :inl  b..i- 
cred  event  In  Christian  belief  the  c-uci- 
flxlo  »  of  Christ  "  hn«  wired  0>'vrrr.  ir  R.-nlte- 
felle  •  the  New  Yurk  State  B<*«rd  <  r  Recent* 
the  ^ew  York  Sl»le  C  »mml8slonor  of  Edu- 
catlcn  and  the  dean  of  the  SUiie  Unlver?i;y 
Colli ge  of  Long  Island,  asking  %i\  lintnedutte 
invei  tigution 

"h-  such  bl.uijl.emy  part  I'f  the  educnUon 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  l^nl"  the  legisla- 
tor iisked. 

"TbU  Is  the  kind  of  class  assignment  I 
woud  rtpect  in  a  university  In  the  Kremlin 
where  It  Is  taught  that  belief  in  0<xl  is  an 
'opiate.'  "  C'Migres»nuin  DtscirNUN  said 
"All  our  etTorta,  everything  we  strive  to  ac- 
com|)Ush  In  tlie  United  States  Ls  for  one 
purpoee — to  build  a  better  world  for  our 
chUtren.  Of  wh;it  vuhie  are  our  labors  If 
mandHtory  assignments  In  public  schools 
arrogantly  belittle  and  degrade  Christianity? 
I  raiient  this  outrageous  episode,  as  ahould 
everv  Christian." 

"LT  tliere  l£  a  concentrated  and  planned 
effor:  to  try  to  destroy  Christian  belief,  un- 
der the  guise  of  education,  we  .should  know 
It,"  Oexounian  stated,  "so  Immediate  cor- 
rective action  can  be  taken  " 

The  excerpt  from  "A  Coney  Island  of  the 
Mind:  No.  5,"  distributed  to  the  class  In 
humanities,  on  or  about  April  5,  for  analy- 
sis ai.d  discussion  on  April  7,  follows: 

"A    CONET    ISI-AND    or    THE    MlKD:     No.    6 

(By  Lfiwrence  Peril nghetU) 
"Sometime  during  eternity 
Som"  guys  show  up 
And  one  of  them 
Who  shows  up  real  late 
Is  a  kind  of  carp>enter 
Prom  some  square-type  place 
Like  Galilee 
And  He  starts  walling 
And  claiming  He  Is  hep 
To  who  made  heaven 
And  earth 
And  that  the  cat 

Who  really  laid  It  on  ub  is  his  Dad. 
And  moreover 
He  adds 

Its  all  writ  down 
On  some  scroll-type  parchments 
Which  some  henchmen 

Leave  Ijrlng  around  the  Dead  Sea  somewhere 
A  long  time  ago 

And  which  you  won't  even  find 
"Pot  ?  couple  thousand  years  or  so 
Or  at  least  for 

Nlne-^en  hundred  and  forty-seven 
Of  tr.em 
To  b"  exact 
And  ''ven  then 
Nobc<iy  really  believes  them 
Or  me 

For  that  matter. 
You're  hot 
The;  tell  Him 
And  :hey  oool  Him. 
The>  stretch  Him  on  the  Tfee  to  cod 
And  everybody  after  that 
Is  alvays  making  modela 
Of  t^  Is  Tree 
With  Him  hung  up 
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And  alwavs  crooning  His  nam* 

And  oaiUixg  Him  to  come  down 

\\\(\  Mt  '.r. 

<.)!■.  tl'.rir  combo 

Ki  if  Ht  la  U>r  king  cat 

Who'll  got  to  blow 

Or  the\  o.Mit  q\i;t»  make  It 

Only  Hr  d«>nt  c«.'me  down 

Ttx\n\  Ml*  Tree 

Kin',  junt  hnug  there 

On  Hl«  VtfT 

LoK>king  re.il  petered  ovit 

And  rtMl  cool 

And  al'JO 

According  t*^  ft  roundup 

Of  late  VI'  rill  nrws 

from   the  usual   reliable  eou 

Real  dead." 

Dean  Leonard  K.  Olsen,  State  Univer- 
sity CoHece  on  I/ong  Island,  replied,  and 
I  wrr>te  him  further: 

Apia  19    1900. 
The  Honorable  Sttthin  B.  Dtrounian, 
Membtr  of  Con^e.w,   House  of  Reprrsrnta^ 
tiica.  Woshtngton    DC. 

DxJOi  Congressman  Dkkovnun:  Yotir  tele- 
griuns  and  st;iteme!it«  concerning  the  con- 
tent of  a  jx^em  discu.'^.sod  In  one  of  o\ir  hti- 
manltle«  clrisses  recently  have  prompted  us 
to  moke  an  Inquirv  into  the  facts  so  that 
the  circumstances  can  be  made  clear 

I  am  txvn  that  you  did  not  mean  to  infer 
that  our  college  U  anllrel'.^lous.  but  I  re- 
gret that  we  did  not  have  on  eurller  opp»^ir- 
tunlty  to  explain  this  matter  and  avoid  any 
misunderstandings.  It  certainly  wits  not 
the  intention  of  any  member  of  our  in- 
structional staff  to  offend  any  student  or 
to  deride  his  religious  beliefs. 

Perhaps  wr  can  bej^t  under^tand  the  event 
which  occurred  i!  we  review  the  purpvihc  of 
the  humanities  CL>urse  at  our  college  which 
is  similar  to  buiic  hun^anltles  courses  In 
other  Institutions. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  course  is  upon 
works  which  have  won  an  established  and 
recognized  place  In  the  tradition  of  great 
literature.  Tliese  represent  viUuee  set  forth 
troax  a  wide  variety  of  points  of  view  and 
modes  of  expression  Among  authors  stud- 
ied for  example  fu-e  St.  Thomas  AqiUnjis, 
Lincoln.  Shakespeare,  Donne.  Milton,  Father 
Hopkins.  Yeats,  Plato,  etc.  Tlie  students 
have  read  such  wxn'k.s  as  "Ood's  Grandeur." 
by  Father  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  VVord.s- 
worth's  "Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortal- 
ity." and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  "Proofs  for 
the  Existence  of  God  " 

These  works  are  not  studied  for  them- 
selves, simply,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  In  the  student  the  dlKClpllned 
ability  to  understivnd  and  appreciate  other 
comparable  works  which  he  will  encounter 
elsewhere  in  college  and  in  adult  life.  It 
is  inevitable  and  desiral^le  that  many  stu- 
dents will  encounter  jxjsltions  with  which 
they  cannot  agree,  but  It  Is  the  obligation 
of  a  university  to  inquire  into  and  to  exam- 
ine Imparti.-Uly  and  broatily  rather  than  pn>- 
tect  student*  from  views  other  than  their 
own. 

In  following  the  purposes  of  a  humani- 
ties course,  the  program  in  literature  Is  not 
antlrellglous  or  partisan.  The  pt^em  to 
which  you  refer  Is  not  Included  in  the  reg- 
tilar  pn^gram,  but  wa>^  dl5cusppd  In  refpon.se 
to  requests  from  students.  In  permitting 
discussion  of  the  fwem  by  an  author  whoee 
works  are  not  considered  antlreliglous,  the 
ijxstTuctors  assumed  both  the  freedom  and 
the  re«;x>nslbllUy  which  traditionally  belong 
to  a  member  of  a  university  faculty.  Stu- 
dents were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  newly  acquired  aldlls  of  literary  analy- 
sis on  BomethlQg  conjtldere<l  modern  and  un- 
oonveutiot^ial  and  to  agree  or  diaa^ee  as 
they  saw  Qt. 

We  appreciate  your  Intereet  In  the  pro- 
fram  and  teaching  at   our  college  ai>d  wUl 


b«  gUd   XK^  di»eu»»  them  with  y\<u  In  detail 
ai;  y\Hir  ooiuiMr.ence. 
tUtierrely, 

IjrONJUtD    K     OtJIKH. 

i'fii't      .'>'ftirc     I  f»ut'.<if^      C\>Ufg*i    VH 
long  IslanA 

Anui  -it.  lt>di^ 
Drnn  I  konaud  K   Ousin. 
S'atr  Vnn'T^  ttty. 
Catl^ltf  on  /.o«(7  Inland 
Oiwfi  r  «<iv   /.(-ftp  ;.i..i»id   N  Y. 

DtAR  Oi.AN  t,>i .»» N  1  appriA-i.ire  Ycur  letter 
of  AivU  19  which  arrneti  wlr, ;c  \  wm  in 
California  on  c\unmntee  bv»Mne«« 

You   havi-   nu»»e<.l  my   p<^iiil  completely 

Apparently  you  do  not  ngrt>e  with  ine  that 
a  faculty  mcnilHT  of  a  lnx-«upjx>ri«^l  lolir^'r 
aliould  have  alm\  xhr  attributes  of  common 
S(U»«  and  Judgment,  in  teaciilng  his  stu- 
di'iiia, 

I  have  IK)  objections  to  Uie  nudy  of  bout- 
n.k  pvieliy  but  I  du  feel  very  »iiuin;ly  Uuit  u 
c»»puve  sludeni  audience  siiould  not  be  sub- 
jected to  perverted  profelytJiting  of  the  mv*t 
R:.c-red  Ix'lief  of  Christ laiUty.  Yovi  have  beeii 
quotetl  liS  saying  U\t\i  the  l>oem  In  qtie*tii>ii 
Is  "deeply  religious ';  you  must  know  th.it 
li  the  beatnik  viKabulury  words  like 
"KiUore"  and  "dead"  are  words  of  al>«oluie 
dcTiiilon. 

ruUuwiiig  yiixir  line  of  thought,  pornog- 
n  phy  Would  be  retiuxled  as  a  re.-^pected  art 
and  worthy  of  dlscvission,  In  this  light,  by  a 
class  of  freshmen  students,  because  the 
teacher  in  charge  so  assigneti  It 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stevim  B    Duaoi-NiAN, 

Mrmbrr  of  Congrrfu 

New.spi\pers  rejxirled  that  both  the 
dean  and  instructor  thought  the  poem 
•"deeply  reliMlou.s,  "  nnd  the  author  was 
quoted  in  the  April  19  Issue  of  Newsdny, 
as  follow.s: 

What  the  poem  is  saying  Is  that  the  way 
the  world  acts,  you'd  think  tlial  Clu-ist  is 
dead  and  that's  what  it  says.  As  far  as  I'm 
coicerned,  it  Is  not  blasphemous  and  does 
not  have  any  bliusphemous  intent.  I  \ised 
hip  language,  sure,  but  I'm  not  making  a 
parody  of  the  Crucifixion  Just  for  the  hell  of 
it.  All  I'm  saying  Is  how  the  spirit  of  Christ 
aXiit  with  uB  no  more. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  expressed  in 
this  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  15  issue  of  the  New  York  World - 
Tclcpram  and  the  Sun: 

Sick  Sacrilece 

If  the  so-called  beatniks  of  our  time  (la 
another  day  tliey'd  have  been  called  Just 
bums)  want  to  tnidge  through  life  un- 
ba'hed,  looking  like  unmsule  bods,  mumbling 
their  drab  Jargon  and  committing'  It  to  verse 
for  their  mutual  c.ommls(  ration  wi-  suppose 
that's  their  business.  The  Nation  htm  sur- 
vived worse 

And  if  they  choose  to  piucxly  rcligloiu  his- 
tory with  flip  irreverence,  we  suppose  that's 
alsj  to  be  expected — and  endured,  and 
Ignored 

But  when  an  English  teacher  at  the  .'jUite 
university  college  at  Oyster  Bay  tlevutes 
classroom  time  to  a  discussion — and  appar- 
ently an  admiring  discussion — of  a  beatnik 
Crucifixion  pcjem  by  an  upper  echelon  Ban 
Francisco  beatnik,  that's  Just  about  t'xj 
mv.ch.  Christ,  In  this  bliuik-minded  vcrne. 
is  deecrlbed  as  "kind  of  a  carpenter  from 
scime  square-type  place  like  Galilee  "  It 
gets  progressively  worse,  such  as  'Him  Just 
hang  there  on  His  tree  looking  real  pel«rr<l 
out  and  real  cool." 

I'hat'i  enough.  To  quote  further  frcrfn 
this  alck  sacrilege  would  be  itia^proprlatc  on 
GO'Xi  Friday. 

A  girl  In  one  of  the  classes  c^jmplalned  to 
her   parents   ubuut   this      Word   re<»cfce<J   t.»T 
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^fnf/   in 


■ 


k 


Wv  My  UvAt  uny  fAcviUy  nvMnbn  who  pro* 
\  utp*  A  rorxim  far  •»rrUHl()U«  trMh  (•  ui\nt 
fiv  lUt  poat 

And  m\\iK\  i\n  iMulo  covmUrjHJlnt  to  «\» 
b«irr(n(  of  vvvn  a  uond«nc>n\inRtU>niU  prRyar 
lit  K  publtc-aupp<M'tMl  tchiKvl. 

Hl«  Rxcpllrncy.  WMtrr  P  Kell#nb«»f«, 
D  D ,  btihop  of  RockvlUe  Ccntm.  ft  dli- 
tiutJUlAhwl    Icrtdrr  of   Chrlatiiwilty,   hM 

wrlttrn  me; 

Mat  11.  l»to 
TW  Mani>r*b1»  RTtvw*  B    Dwownian, 
C<yi*9rt!ni  of  tHt  Untltit  Stnt0*, 
Houjto  of  Af'pr^^fMtarM  ».«.   Wn.it\iHgtoH.  DC 

D*A«  CoNOHBiMMAN  DinotTNiAN  Th«nk  you 
ftie  yovif  vfry  carttUl  ittur  of  Aprtl  M,  IMO, 
•noioalnii  At\  »«c»rpt  fnim  "A  Conay  I«l«nd 
nf  tho  MlMrt  No  S  tt^^rthor  wl»h  rt  copy  of 
your  f««Tkm«>nt«  nnrt  «>vi»i\i«tion  ^•>t  It 

Mfty  t  •»»«•  uupqulvncullv  th<»t  I  coivcvjr 
fully  w\ih  yovir  r*rtoilon  to  thia  hli»«ph»m«\>a 
nuKkary  and  vujr  rt»q\n>at  f^M"  immadlnta 
corr^ciiva  *«mmi\ 

I  hava  liwiiad  tha  isMnmaivia  ^^f  flva  mam- 
bara  of  mv  fnoully  of  tt  Pt\ia  X  rra>>Ar- 
iktiwry  ••mlunry  nn«i  t  miiia  tha  OM^Kcnuvi*  of 
opinion  '•Wl\alavar  tha  h\t«>nt|ona  of  tha 
authi^f  mlBhi  havr  i>aan.  tha  w^^rl^  ha  pm- 
(liicad  lacfca  h<^th  ravpianoa  und  f^'xl  t«ata 

"nallBttma  trutUa  ctKW  ha  coiwtiywl  »vfn 
to  chllrtran  «  mli\(l«  piovlUad  that  tha 
laAchar  praa»ntji  thla  «ttcra<t  Uoctrlna  with 
Iha  ravaranca  U  inarlta  Thla  a\ithor  pia- 
aaniati  i\  avibUma  tivitl\   H"ravarat\tiy 

No  uj>a  hare  thovight  tha  *^>rk  hurt  mw 
lUaf«ry  marli  It  icriw*  thi\t  tha  mithoi' 
wa«  trYli\||  to  iwAKa  up  U\r  lack  of  ln«l|ht 
by  (V<'l||ii\AUty  of  Uitiivin«ia  Tha  r«a\ilt 
nchlavad  ahown  rui\tvulon  of  Irta^a  anO  ft^rt>a<t 
M-tlfVclallly  of  a«praaait\it 

It  ta  amramolv  hUaplianvoua  aitd  «^ar• 
lAlixly  moat  )n>viltiit|i  to  tha  lAcrad  i'«U||l<>ua 
bwllaf  i4  mltlloua  of  (,)o<t-fa«rii\i|  and  0<h(. 
lovlitgt  Chriaiiaiu  thr\M)iiho\i(   tha  w^^rlU 

W^  t   command   \^\\{  fot'   tha  aothuv   yuw 
hava  ttUtan  li\  ihia  t^anl 
Vary  aii\i'an>iv  v\mu«, 

WMt^w  !♦  R»i»i»fN»ww  r>T> 

An  liwmttiHAtUMt  Uy  ih»  aut(»  lt)\iv«>i> 
lUiy  of  Nt>v^  YuiK  u  ountuutliut,  (1««pHr 
%lTorU  U»  Bwwp  vu^dtci'  thf  r\tit  o(  wca- 
dtMnic  f»t»««iivn\"  ihu  diiMJi«c«>f\»l  Pi>l«odi» 
U\    t^virtttuui,    ft*    lndlc«to<l    li\    IHhxh 

I\  should  b«»  ii\cits\Aiiutl,v  clt^«i'  tt)  All 
thovjghlful  i\nd  fulr-mlndrd  iKtviritUiis 
U\«t  If  wt  ttiT  lo  piTsn'vr  our  NAtlon 
«u\d  GUI'  wfty  of  Uft\  \vr  ntw'd  Abovr  all 
hiu'iu<u\y  Amotui  our  ritlMns  And  the 
r^!«p«ct  of  Mich  for  the  rlKhU  And  b<>- 
li^fs  of  others  (uvd  to  AtUln  the  SAme  w« 
must  trftln  our  yminti  proplr  in  such 
respect  for  such  riKht*  And  such  beliefs, 
I  Am  foixibly  renvindett  of  Judm 
Learned  Hand's  woixis 

A  socitty  in  which  man  r^^cosnls*  no  chack 
vtpon  ih^lr  fra*drvm  sixm\  l>ecj>m««  »  »oct«ly 
whar*  fr««dom  la  tha  po«i>e$«loo  of  only  * 
sAvwpa  fpw  as  w*  have  leiu'ncd  to  our 
sorrow 


FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTOAOE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.   McCOFlMACK.      Mr.   Speaker,   I 

aks  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo. 


'n\9  SPKAXER.  U  thor0  objection 
to  the  r«quiNit  of  th»  ventlimAit  from 
MMimtohuaotti' 

Tliem  WM  no  objection 

Mr  RAINB  Mr  Bpeaker.  on  May  lo 
I  mu-oduc^d  HR  iaiS3.  which  pioviden 
amdnit  other  things,  for  ■rverAl  amend - 
mentA  to  the  FedrrAl  NAtlonAl  MorUiattr 
InASirnnce  AMOclAtlon,  denlvned  lo  |)er- 
mit  that  lutency  to  serve  more  efTectlvely 
lt.i  itAtulory  objective*  Thla  bill  will  be 
the  subject  of  public  heailnuii  before  th(< 
R\ibrommittee  on  Hounlnu  beglnnlnu 
Mat  16 

C»n  Friday,  I  IntrtKluced.  by  rrqviesl 
another  bill  on  the  subject  which  also 
reimea  to  the  FVderal  Nwtional  Morl»iane 
AMOclatlon  This  bill  repre«cnU  the 
study  at\d  rftorUt  of  the  Natlonul  As-m)- 
ciAUon  of  Real  E^ttalc  Uoitrd.s  \hv  Nit- 
tloual  AutKlAtlon  of  Home  IluiUlriM  and 
the  Mortfe'nKe  nMUken'  A.'*>oriaHoi\ 
Rrjjresrnltttives  i^f  these  Ihirf  timtr 
A.tsijclAMonA  hAve  held  .nevrral  meetinwn 
aiul  there  appears  to  be  urnrial  niiier- 
meat  that  the  chanues  prop*«««'d  ii»  "»i'» 
li'llljilatlon  will  provide  adttlllnnnl  Houire^ 
of  mortuABe  money 

I  intivxhiced  this  bill  in  ouln  ihut  ihr 
subft^mmittee,  rt^iirrxei^tntiveH  (^f  timsr 
thit''  A.H.'uHMrtllons  Ilou.MiiH  Aurnov  otr- 
olnln,  And  othei-t  may  direct  le«limony 
towiud  itji  provUsiona, 

WlUie  I  have  iiurod\ieed  leHtMattnn  re- 
Iaii|\'  (0  the  FVderal  NAtlonal  MoituAne 
A»»"«<tclAtlon  t  am  of  couisr  not  wiHldrd 
t<^  Ipeoif^c  Amendmej\ts  Oituiulv  ihr 
consumed  rfYuits  (if  thex^r  Ihire  AHst^clu- 
tloil««  Air  d<\«irtvll\u  of  leilous  ,'«tu<1v  l>v 
Uie  eubconuniltec  on  H^)u^lng. 


THK  CHlt-AdO  TfUBl'NK  KNlHn<«K»M 

HIGHLY  IMfHiHlANT    (  IIKMK  Al, 

HKMTICIDKM   HILL    HM     lllVQi     IN- 

THODUt  Kn  HY  HKPKRi^KNlAJlVK 

i»Kt>NAHun  vfour  or  iowa 

Mr  Mtt'OHMACK  Mr  Hpeakrr,  I 
A'<k  unanltntMis  etMtsrnt  that  thr  uentle- 
(tilth  from  Mlrhliian  iMr  niNtsru  '  mav 
rvtfnd  hi.'»  remaik*  at  this  point  in  tl\r 
KitiJtMtn 

The  SPF.AKKR  Ls  there  tUihcth^n 
to  the  n><mo.^t  of  the  ttenllrmAn  from 
MAMachU!»etts'> 

there  was  no  objectlott, 

Mr  DINOKIX  Mr  Si>e<\k»r  In  U.t 
editorial  of  May  10  the  (^lucA^io  ail  > 
Tribune  callrd  tiie  chemical  iiesticuU\s 
cooitl.naUon  bill.  HR  11502  mtroductxi 
by  Reprt\sent«Uve  L«n  Wotr.  of  Iowa. 
"hale  noticed  but  highly  imiwrt4xnt  " 
This  bill  was  recently  consideiTd  by  Die 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Sut)committee  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fi&lierif^s  Com- 
mUtee,  of  which  I  am  a  member 

His  sponsorship  of  this  desperately 
needed  legislation  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  keen  mind  of  L«n  Wolf 
and  his  constant  delving  deep  below  the 
surface  to  discover  ways  in  which  he  can 
protect  and  fight  for  the  public  interest. 

The  chemical  pesticides  bill  is  Just 
on9  of  many  fine  examples  of  the  splen- 
did contribution  which  Lkn  Wolf  is 
making  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 


MUtlcH    in    Die    mteieal    of    ivU    of    iht 
ptHiple 

1  met  l4iN  WoLr  on  hla  first  day  in 
ConureMi  and  .^ince  that  day  have  aUa.s.n 
been  impreMcd  by  his  dynamic  nulituiu 
spirit  which  liAs  so  greatly  lnf1u»Miot<t1 
M  much  of  Die  siuninoant  IcuislAtion  be- 
foie  (unuirsf* 

Few  frcMjuntM^  in  the  hui<uy  of  Con- 
uretw  hAVr  inAde  an  Kr«<Ai  ah  impAol  un 
the  leulNlAtive  Activity  of  thl,'«  great  l)ody 
^Vw  fre«limen  are  btMtrr  known,  l)ettii 
llk(«<1  1)1  more  retpf^cletl  by  their  col- 
loAMur,-*  Lot  us  hoiH^  Dial  LAN  WoLr  will 
be  returned  lo  Congrtvis  aiialn  and  auuiii 
to  conllnui'  his  haul  work  Aiid  leadi'i- 
xhlp  on  Liehulf  of  the  i)«H>plr.  Aiid  his 
HioAl  conlrihulUui  lo  Oovi-mmnu 

Under  uiiAnimnuj*  ctuisenl  I  inseil 
into  th»>  IxhIn  ot  \hr  Rict^sD  at  thi.*  jHunl 
I  ho  L'hkrtKu  nibunc  tHlitoiial  referred 
to; 

"tNvi     M\M  M     PoUiiN 

Tha  II     I  <    '  u'»  >>nuoltt«>i>  ,11  Muharloa  and 

Wi    !;,;i'    (\i.»ri\rtMoM    hiva    juai     ouM  :uili-.( 
I,.   .1,     ;■.     .1,    i\    mtlp    iu>IU-«t    hut    lUtiMs    ii>. 
P'i'viii     iiii;    iiitnxhiowl    hy    ItrprvurnttMivn 
l  ii.'>N\M>    tl      Woi  >     nf    !.i*rt       ill*    prop>i#»l 
PAllad  till*  ChPinlinl  I'mtliMdaa  ('o«»rtlU\i«iloii 
Art,  U  R  n><>«lfiii'p  i\i)it  »i»u»ll>la  nii-vp  lo  in\ 
p'ta*   aoinr    ir.ii  out    up'>M    thp    onMiiiMiun 
I'catlclda    '•I'M  .iiiM^    nt    ti\i>    l)i  (1  o  iiuiMii    111 
Aurloultvtro 
Wutr'a     !>.;;     p'  ■>.  .ii>-«     ti,.>'     ii.>    rvdaral 

agt>l>v"V    •hn..    ritil'.iK    -n    ,  hriiil.'.i;     I'l.iUxglcal 

• :     ,'.     w    ■  : ,    't'     [\i'\    I  iiiiKuUlim    vx ,'  li    th* 

\       ,'.il  ,i'r.    ^,.,|\    Mu\    WlMllfr    .HiMxWr    itltd 

\  •■■!'  \  .|  M'  |>.  0  ,|;i  k!  ■>'  ' ' '  nl«'iu  ln»  11  \  I  hr  lu  ''iv« 
;,   N  i-il        |\    i'|i':   ,1,1.    nii\     t>p    m.vitp    h\     Ihr 

M.,iti.vi\        I    ll\r    tiiU'lliil     ful     |>|i<|P(M..    "I    <lr 
II.    '   -'I   ili,\      ,.'U,,    i|>ii||rl      t>i     VklUllUi'         l'h» 
^'^■  i|     111  WiMiMr  Mri  \  loa  l«  nvtthot  i#i»\i  ti.  ra« 
pv  I  '    '   •   (('hijii^ii    11    \\»  ui|\|('«i    l«   illairti.udfd 
III,     1)1  »i    MiiKiUit    r^'Miipit^    >>I    tha    iiaa4| 

!  .    ;     U      ;i('    -.lul  lul\      )\,\n      UlM'll      IhP      ftiP    (Mil 

I  ,  1  I'l  '.Mum  In  th**  >fc<ot»\»,s«t«mi  f»iat««« 
tlt^i  '  iJ  trillion  doiiara   m.>«t  of  ii  rrd' 

I"  I    11,    iM  \    i>  >.  itriMi  mirot  lo  Kill  an  uup->ii> 
«si  I.  ■...  1   ^>l^  ,  ii  inr  NrttlooKl  Wmillfa  tvd«»i 
Allot)    hiMi    <'«.i«t|       V    iwtiinni'r     hut    nolhlnt: 
mora"    Vat  tha  V\>\u\  »*a«i  t>»nu\)|  lii\i»io)) 
uf  il\<>  IWp   iii))ri\i  i>r  Aiit I*  )tll ))ii>  itiwrd  ii<n« 

Ot      I  ll   .)t»i\i     Ii         I      ,\,ll>»      Wllh      i     pnVllul'     p<  I 

aora  i>f  hpp!.*!  i\'  1  1  tliphlim  Mir  ir-mir 
wna  a»>  d^»»tu''     •      '    ^iidiUr   \\\i\\   thr  pr«i 

■~'Vnll%i     ip'         '•'      l'Mt>.\t«Hl      lo     l«o     uppll.-a 
H>\Ai   of   oil'     !     Ill  M)    pouiitt    pr|     ^^■|•r     »|>m;r>l 

a  01  4  moutha  a|k«rt, 

Ti't>  nri«-ftMt  prMiNin  ortinprtinu  wa»  to 
I'    '      ■    '^  i\i    rmiitPUtu  in  RjTivirvl  lUi^wa  W»ra 

'^\■•■•^  t  ■  K.'-p  MMmmi  i'H  Ihr  »;i'\irirt  for 
,li\'  '  >  .  It  thiMi  ,•  vi  ,|iMi.-  mill  III  krvp 
milk  1^  '« ■«  '  ii  III  p'vtiur  I'l  A  lUiinth  In 
our  lUivv  II,  l'-Xi>.«  niril  p.'pulutionn  Vki-rr  ra- 
U))i  Ml  a,%  piMii  1  '  In  vl  IKH)  \v  I  rn  In  A'.i»lvim  ' 
tho    vjii.iU    f'POi.it  ii'li    \»  >*    >liwu    AH    priirnl 

».ii\    Lohk'    t>l;\ml     prinulnant    cltlamn    m 
ciuUltm      R.iOart      t'u^hman      Murplx;,       thr 
ornitholQffUt.    and    AichlbAld    B     lt.Hw>rvaM 

sriMsht  an  Inlunctl'U-.  agwliivt  l)«'pj«rtn>ont  of 
Avirloul'urr  ^prnylDit  nRuln.'>t  thr  nyP''^ 
moth  Willie  U\oir  suit  wws  jM>iiUn>ii.  the 
conte«tc<l  ."ipr.wlnjt  «•"«  dnr.c  Booausr  thr 
Oowtunant  said  ;t  did  not  intrtid  •■>  rrpf.it 
the  dosaere  nt  XhiW.  plarr  thr  r  virt  of  np- 
poals  hrld  the  qvirstlon  moot  Thrrr  l.<  no 
existing  Irffrtl  barrier  to  krrp  a  drmonstrably 
irre.'^ponslblp  agrncv  from  dumping  any 
amount  of  jxilson  It  pleases  Into  anyone's 
backyard 

Dr  George  J  WiilUice  of  the  Michigan 
State  University  faculty,  who  has  seen  robins 
eliminated  from  his  campus  after  tree 
spraying,  has  stated,  "The  current  wide- 
spread and  ever-expanding  pesticide  program 
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p.vjum  tl  a  ({rral««at  U\ra«t  that  antn\i>l  Ufa  In 
JSoftn  /  marlcix  has  avar  farad  -woran  than 
(((irtirrat  «t|itiv  w^iraa  ihan  martial  huntlnc 
Mid  lllfiial  a)VM>tlnK,  wt^ra*  thlu^  draluaira, 
ilCUitlii  or  oil  |K>llutUm  and  |M>aall)ly  wttraa 
Ihan  Al  >^  tha«»  dacliitnllAi  fniMikra  ooin- 
blnkl." 

UlnCf  huni'vn  tit'!i,it<i  iMi-  lilncn  m.il  l,,ii  liri 
thiMt  blrdi  and  n-  h  thr  l.uie  rlNi  'it  j-.m  . 
itcldro  on  iDiU^  M*  laaa  avldai\t       IU>)>ln*  grt 

tha  tiPiii'i  und  Ki'pI  ii\ar  ih  ml  in  uir,i>, 
Whrio  pi'  1'  0  iiir  I, lit  vlnltily  (vfTn  ti-il  P  ' 
tvai)  i-nkull  anuiui.la  uf  |M>liHin  arr  ii'  t  it  1  ii 
((kT  tha  l\rAlth  Iha  Pur*  KXhkI  nntl  iit\ig 
Adtnlitlntitaioh  htwi  (lr>  lurad  u  ai'io  ulriu  rr 
In  liiltnin  I  ■KiU  I  I  hrpKu  h'.i  ir .  viwrd  In  II, i- 
fira  1  '  p'  'ki'  10  riif  Niiiiiinid  iHin  i-r  Xn> 
miu'i-  I'll  ll'tnl  mil'  unit  othii  p<-th'|(tr» 
aa  rf»rrMi  ••'■n-  mut  hu*  liirrUnin  ii.><t  »  itm 
»»f     tha    piM     ii'iiin     |uiKliirl»     In     «li,    h     thr 

pMtlcldM  arc   'It4>n  dianohfHi 

C*rt«lnly  ihrmi>>»l  puimma  »r»  danii«n>Ua 
MatrrlalM  to  uprMitl  ttlxiul  whi>l»*Aia  111 
0OI)*uloi«Ht  HppUoaiioiit  of  Uh-m)  p,ticnriii 
hav<<  ^ii-ii  iu.)vlf  ix'fi.ti  n.'*  uiiil  *,;,  Ik- 
naO'     •»;    '  I   'u,<l   II.:  ni.    \i',!'i»    I'liifUi-tM)  an- 

tetti  ■■■    '    •    l'!<"fl    t    !• 


A  MATrrn  or  rnrx^r.:n'ST 

Tlio  HPKAKKH  Viider  prrvhius  ai- 
der <\f  the  lloiu-He,  Ihp  HiMillrmaii  fnmi 
W(,'<t  Vii«inia  Mr  Uambv  i  n  rt^inmniiu^d 
Iiki    10  minutes 

Mr  IIAU.J  Y  Mr  KiMnkrr,  on 
Wedne«tlay  uf  this  week  Uie  lloirve  will 
have  before  it  a  nitxleat  pioposal  from 
tie  Commit t«e  tui  Kducnllon  ivnd  l.«t>oi 
tt^  AUthoil^'  a  pn'tiiani  of  K<<<)i  1  al  flnaii 
liul  a'»Al*lAnee  to  thr  Htairn  I«»r  i'Iai»h- 
loom  coiial  I  vuMi'in 

Diirinu  Die  dt  bale  \m<  sluill  hear  th«' 
lire<l  tkld  AiMummi  that  audi  a  pr\miam 
dora  vltvleiHM'  lo  tnu  tratlllUMial  tHUicep' 
of  iHtueathmAl  r.iiantM',  that  ihr  fVtl- 
111)'  (h'Voinmrnl  has  no  ltv^^HU>a^lulll,^ 
to  MuUlir  eduvAiltm 

Ml  Hpeahri  thi."  aiuuntt  id  U  iiol  oiil,\ 
tmd  ami  trite  it  is  etxmplrlrly  iiwalid, 
A,^  a  liHvk  Al  thr  irtMut  sMll  indlealr 
Mir  inHvut  la  tltH'uMttMitnl  in  tItMail  m  a 
!»tMd,\  on  ^\H^elAl  t^tlurathvnal  poUehv«. 
pi"v:i:\m,^,  aiul  prtMAVxaU  piTpatwt  hv 
thr  l.«  ni,'»lative  Hrteirnoe  8«  rxice  t»(  tin- 
l.llvtaiy  of  Contiiras  by  ChaiU^  A  Quat- 
tlebauin.  and  tnibliahed  as  a  ct^nmitltr 
pi  lid  by  the  (\atMi\lHee  on  Kducalion 
i»Md  i4»bor  My  n-maiks  fuun  this  >Hui>t 
f'MWAitt  rely  luiurly  uiH)U  cxUitCUuus 
!'onv  ^hl^  Miid\ 

riie  ^\Hhlul  CV'Vei  nment's  Interest  tn 
And  financial  rrsjHUiMbiidy  for.  publir 
t^hualion  pmtale«  the  Cuivstltutlon  In 
n«5  an  otdinancc  adoptini  by  the  O^n- 
Kn  V.  of  the  ConfeiieraUon  for  Uie  dl.v- 
iHwal  of  public  lands  In  Ute  Wt\««teri\ 
Trnitory,  iTiservwi  oite  section  of  evriy 
township  for  the  endowment  ot  schoot.s 
wnhm  that  township  Two  yeai-s  later, 
in  the  Oi-dlnance  of  1787  provldlnn  for 
tl.e  (roNTrnment  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, the  Congress  made  Uie  clear  decla- 
ration of  policy  that  ■'rellsion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
govcrrunent  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Federal  responsibiUty  to  public  educa- 
tion has  been  assumed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  present  Qovernment  ixnder 
the  Constitution. 


rrr,\ldri\t  Qeorur  Wanhlnt'ton,  In  hU 
f^rai  annual  addieaii  to  CunisrcM  said: 

thara  u  nothlikf  mot  a  dpaarvlng  yniir 
pMiioiuiita  thnn  tha  proinnllon  of  aclanca  and 

llirrnlvur     •    •    • 

Whcthar  thla  ilr»iri>hlp  ohjrt  t  will  ha  bant 
)>roinid*<(l  hv  nnirdmB  ntda  to  aainlnarlaa  of 
Irnrnlne  nlipnrtv  ratahlUhad  hy  tha  InatftllR. 
liiin  of  M  imlinnni  nnlvaralty  lu  hy  unv  othnr 
npcdlrnt*  will  h«  wrli  worthy  of  a  piact  lA 

'li'     ill  :!liilnl  lull*    ii[    thr    I  r^:li>|Kt\ir«, 

A'.rxiuidrr  HAmilion.  n  i>AtrtMi  saint  of 
todiiy'.<s  ronsrrvAllves,  hrld  thAt  whotever 
(■on  ■cMic'l  tlic  I'rnrral  Interests  nf  Icarn- 
lii!"  nna  within  the  KtHlrral  jurisdiction 
"AN  fill  A.N  u-Ai'tb  un  Application  of 
inoui  \    ■ 

'Uir  runt  It  Mmiv><  .hffrison.  a  pntron 
Nil  Id  ii(  ukIu.s  ■  MmuU,  hrld  that  Con- 
m^MkS  luiild  Appiupruvtt*  public  lands  f^-r 
the  KUiiiKui   of  rducAtU'ii.  and   lit   IHOB 

hi  piupiisrd  III  \iM  imiKMt  duties  fni  t-du- 
tAlioii  nmuii;  ulhii  public  impitnr- 
mmt.N 

Miwil  lirw  SI  Ale*  Admit  tetl  lo  thr  UnUm 
'  iihM'i;ui  nt  to  17R!»  wvre  fliat  tiruAiiUiHl 
«,N  lriiiu>iu»a  by  the  CunurcM  In  ,'«o 
i!  >um!  Cunk;irNa  ralAbllahed  a  sihixil  ii>'a. 
Icm  vkliuh  \^  a.>  lAkrn  ovri  by  the  lU'* 
Stiilr  upon  Mv  i)dtniv>U>n,  Thu«,  the 
I'v'deiil  Uovniuuml  lU»elf  l«  ri^iwnalhlc 
loi  ihc  vny  1  xiNlmcr  uf  imblic  ai'lu>ol 
a.SMrm.'k  id  tv  Iau«-  number  of  Btatea 

Pui.tU'     ll;t     ivdinilil,"!  1  AtUMl    of    rr»>«l- 

dnu  Aiidiivv  J.uk.son  in  ltt;)0,  and  no- 
li iti  w  ,  1  ill  i,\  thid  he  \KAi  one  of  Ihc 
l.iti  Ii  Miii.i.s  ut  thi'  UbnA!,s  tht>  Oov- 
erniiiriii  tonn  1  iImU  wilh  n  suiplus  of 
$47  miUmn  m  ihr  rreaj«uiy  Coni! !«•.'».> 
po>-v  d  u  1m\^  ali'H'Aiiiut  ihiA  mtuicy  to  the 
>tw  MaIi^  ihat  wrif  then  mnnbeia  td 
III'  Union  to  UM'  Dial  nuuiey  foi  Uie 
puiiHtar  o|  conatiut  liliti  av  hotvl  UultdllU'H 
All  of  Die  U  MAltNi  AOtrpted  the  ()ov. 
riiimriil  ni'piopi  Inllon  Alul  uartl  thr 
muiir\  I"  build  school  huUdlniis  1  luaKr 
Uie  pulid,  thriefoir,  thai  we  air  nv>t  tirt- 
llhii  A  pivrtnleiit  by  pi\U>osln«  that  the 
ih>\riimttiil  sprtui  money  ^^r  achtM>l 
clA*M^>vim  Const) luUon.  TUaI  pt"cct:dcni 
WA.i  s>  I  A*  rAily  AS  IHK, 

This  urunt  waji  not  an  Isolated  CAte 
Uuiiim  Un  fliNt  pAil  t^t  Uie  lR,"<t  century, 
Conm\^H  matte  luaiiy  monetary  (trants, 
pi  im  ipftilv  from  thr  .\ale  of  public  lands, 
*hlrh  *eic  fivuuruUy  used  t*^  Mipptut 
nlucaUt^n.  In  iiuMtl  in,MAiuM\"H  Utc  land 
and  monetary  mantji  were  for  education 
m  Btnrral,  It  luu.  Ix^en  iHUideil  out  that 
funds  fuim  Midi  iirAnt.\  were  tlie  souitc,'* 
of  Ute  first  st4ible  supiKut  for  fn^  scluxkls 
m  ntore  than  half  of  Uie  StatCvS 

Ourinn  the  driMe^slon  ytntrs,  the  Ped- 
ernl  Cn>vrrnment  &i)ent  mwii"  huitdiTds 
of  ntlUlons  of  dollars  on  educational 
pi-ojtK;ts.  raJiKhyi  from  literacy  classcvs. 
niu-sery  sclu)ols,  to  buUdins  coitstrucUon 
grants  and  loans 

President  Hert>ert  Hoover  appointed 
the  NaUonal  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  in  1929.  Its  mission,  as  stated 
by  President  Hoover  on  December  3. 
1929,  in  liis  message  U>  Congress,  was  to 
"investigate  and  present  recommenda- 
tions" relaUve  to  Federal  policy  with 
rest>ect  to  education. 

This  committee  made  its  report  in 
1931.     It  said  it  fotmd  in  the  CtMisUtu- 


tlon  14  WArrantA  ft^r  Frdetal  Activities  In 
oducAtlon 

It  Is  HRhincant  that  none  tif  these 
revisions  AUthoiiifea  the  Fwleral  Oov* 
prnn'.ent  t^  pxeiTtw  uny  eontnd  over 
Htnte  und  local  achorvl  nyntems  Netthn 
MK  lOl'JI.  nor  any  other  bill  which  1 
have  endorsed,  or  eve"  will,  authori/rs 
any  stich  control,  Thbi  findlnu  by  Prrni- 
dent  Hf»over's  handpleked  commit tt^r 
makoft  morr  valid  our  eontrntlon  tliat 
thr  Federal  Clovernmi^nt  may  provuir 
financial  siipt>ort  to  public  rducatii>n 
without  impo.siilon  of  rederal  eontnds 
If  Is  within  the  puttorn  MiBPr.vted  by 
Alexander  Hamilton 

In  fact,  if  anythlnit  rrlpht  be  const t  tied 
as  iinconsUtutlonal,  It  would  be  FNtlrrnl 
control,  but  certainly  n  >t  Federal  A,H,visf. 
anrr 

It  is  IntetTstln!!  to  n'dr  that  thiM  cnr- 
Itrr  Hoovrr  Ct\infnl.vs|fU"  found  thnt  thrtv 
aiv  national  iTsixinslbilitirs  for  rdiirtx- 
tlon  which  only  the  IWeral  Oo\rnimrMt 
can  atieqiintely  meet  TTie  Amrrlcan 
people  the  report  said  are  lustmed  in 
uylMi'  thrlr  Federal  tax  system  tt>  plvr 
financial  aid  to  education  in  t^ie  States 

Tt  Is  exttTmely  slBnlflcant,  In  view  of 
the  pt^sltlon  taken  today  by  Ocneral 
Kisriihower.  that  this  ct^mmittee  ap- 
pointed by  an  earlier  KepubltCAn  P»tm- 
deiit  ftumd  that  to  retjuirr  the  matchlOK 
of  Ft^drral  money  prantj*  with  Htate  or 
local  fund.s  is  an  undosuable  policy  in 
the  field  of  education 

In  1P3«,  PiTsldent  Ftanklin  V  Uoosr- 
velt  appointed  un  Advpiory  CommiUer 
tui  Kducation  to  consider  thr  whiMe  mat- 
ter  of  Fnleral-Mt ate- local  iYlaliou,Nhiiv. 
In  ethication 

In  eaaenee,  Uds  t^t^mmlttt^e  found  thAt 
past  Fettnal  partlclpAllon  in  education 
hA.^lieen  irquiiTtl  l»y  Uir  fact  that  locally 
suiUHtrlett  pi"Ottrams  of  ettuoatlt>n  hayr 
iievci  been  adequate  to  atTompllsh  aU 
yital  JiAtltMial  piirjuvses  'l^fielr  trlatlvr 
liiAdeqiiAcy  is  liicrtstslne.  nt>t  because  Un 
Uieal  piAuirams  dv>  not  impr\>vr  but  br 
cause  thry  do  not  lmpi>v>ve  rapidly 
mou^ih  to  meel  inciTAsinu  iumhIs 

The  ability  of  Uie  Slate*  and  Kh'aI 
ctm\munltU^  to  piMVlde  etlucaiuui  ha,'* 
alwa,v»  been  vmeqviAl,  That  InequalUv 
ha*  been  ma^nifleti,  however,  by  the  rv- 
ccnt  (trcAl  chaniiies  Uiat  have  taken  place 
m  smMal  and  et^tuu>nilc  condit  10115  Al 
Uie  sante  tune,  tHlucalion  has  bt^xiuic  la* 
criNaKiiutly  iniiHMUnt 

In  ptxividmu  funds  lo  moit>  nearly 
itqttallAe  educaUoital  tH>port unity,  thr 
mtu^t  elBcient  tAJte*  ait  the  KtKleral  Vaxcs 
ai\  incomes  aitd  e«t«te4.  Thi^e  U\xrs 
AiT  collected  cJdetly  in  Ute  richer  airas, 
wherte  the  rt^som-ees  available  lo  KKal 
tAxaUon  Alt  more  Uian  adequate  for  the 
suppoit  of  scliools.  Thei-e  aie  definite 
limits  on  the  extent  to  which  any  ii\di- 
vidual  State  ca.n  use  taxes  based  ut>on 
ability  to  pa>-.  such  as  Uie  Income  and 
estate  taxes.  These  are  the  taxes  which. 
above  sdl  others,  should  be  used  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  equalization  purposes. 
They  can  be  applied  efTecUvely  on  a 
large  scale  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  committee  recommended  a  broad 
program  of  Federal  assistance,  including 
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general  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

The  Confess,  in  an  act  dated  June  7, 
1939.  established  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  Part  I  of  its  report  for 
1943.  entitled  "Postwar  Plan  and  Pro- 
gram" recommended  that  equal  access 
to  elementary  and  high  school  education 
be  made  available  to  all  children  and 
youth.  The  NRPB  also  recommended 
that  most  of  the  increases  in  expendi- 
tures for  education  in  the  postwar  period 
must  be  financed  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, by  Federal  funds. 

The  first  Hoover  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  appointed  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Congress,  was  concerned  primarily 
with  administrative  procedures.  The 
Task  Force  on  Public  Welfare,  however, 
observed  that  past  aid  programs  had 
been  beneficial,  that  the  argument  that 
Federal  aid  would  lead  to  Federal  con- 
trol was  only  a  screen  to  make  other 
reasons  for  opposing  Federal  aid.  and 
that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  of  a  noncoei  :ive  nature,  while 
leaving  basic  control  of  and  responsi- 
bility for  education  as  a  State  and  local 
function,  is  desirable. 

These  observations  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  recommendations  to  co- 
ordinate all  programs  within  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  second  Hoover  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Elxecutive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  appomted  by  President 
Eisenhower,  had  a  stated  primary  pur- 
pose to  seek  reductions  in  expenditures. 
Its  recommendations  were  concerned 
only  with  then  existing  programs. 

Meanwhile.  President  Eisenhower  also 
appomted  a  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  headed  first  by 
Clarence  E.  Manion  and  later  by  Meyer 
Kestnbaum.  This  Commission  suggested 
shrmking  existing  programs,  and  op- 
posed further  Federal  activity.  No  criti- 
cism was  made  on  the  grounds  of  Federal 
control. 

President  Eisenhower  called  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  which 
was  concluded  during  lat«  November 
1955.  This  conference  agreed  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  increase  its 
financial  participation  in  public  educa- 
tion. 

Most  recently  there  was  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Youth,  called  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  This  conference,  by 
resolution,  also  called  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  public  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  quite  clear: 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  con- 
cerned with  public  education  since  be- 
fore the  Constitution ;  and  has  supported 
education  with  grants  of  money  and  land 
since  its  begiimmg. 

Two  early  day  leaders — Hamilton  and 
Washmgton — who  were  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  recognized  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  education  and 
proposed  financial  support. 

Jefferson,  the  strict  constructionist, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  first  10 
amendments  proposed  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States.  It  might  be 
well  to  remind  Members  that  the  10th 


amendment  is  the  one  most  quoted  by 
those  who  oppose  adequate  financial 
support  for  public  education :  yet  its  au- 
thor, Jefferson,  favored  programs  of 
Federal  financial  sissistance  to  educa- 
tion. 

Such  conservatives  as  Hamilton  and 
the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  have 
favored  the  proposition.  A  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body  had  Senator  Taft's  co- 
sponsorship. 

Committees  and  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  Presidents  Hoover,  Roosevelt, 
and  Truman,  and  conferences  called  by 
President  Eisenhower  have  not  only  rec- 
ommended programs  of  Federal  financial 
a.ssiatance,  but  one  committee  found  14 
warrants  in  the  Constitution  to  support 
the  proposition. 

The  Federal  Government  is  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  establi.shment  of  public 
school  systems  in  the  majority  of  the  37 
States  admitted  to  the  Union  after  the 
original  13.  Grants  of  land  and  money 
gava  first  stability  to  the  financial  foun- 
dation of  public  schools  in  more  than 
half  of  the  States. 

The  record  shows  that  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  education  is 
traditional,  constitutional,  and  without 
Federal  control. 

This  makes  the  issue  clear  cut.  When 
we  Tote  on  a  school  bill,  we  either  vote 
for  our  boys  and  girls  or  we  vote  against 
them. 

We  either  want  good  education,  or  we 
do  not. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mi-  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aid- 
to-education  bill  to  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Bailed']  has  just 
referred  is.  to  my  mind,  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  to  come  before 
this  session  of  Congress.  Our  strength 
as  a  nation,  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
rest$  on  a  well-educated  populace. 
There  once  was  a  time  when  education 
was  necessary  to  make  democracy  work, 
to  strengthen  our  economy,  and  to  guar- 
antee that  America  maintained  her  for- 
ward surge  of  progress.  I  say  that  today 
all  Of  these  things  are  just  as  essential, 
but  today  the  very  survival  of  our  Nation 
rests  on  expanding  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  gratified  that  my  beloved  col- 
league, the  indomitable  dean  of  our  West 
Virginia  delegation,  has  made  this  state- 
ment today.  He  has  effectively  demol- 
ished the  opposition  argimients  against 
aid  to  education.  He  has  stated  the  posi- 
tive benefits  which  will  accrue  from  the 
bill  which  will  be  considered  on  Wednes- 
day. I  pay  tribute  to  Clevk  Bailey,  who 
has  fought  so  hard  and  so  courageously 
down  through  the  years  so  that  Amer- 
ica's most  precious  resource — her  chil- 
dren— receive  the  education  they  de- 
serve, and  from  which  the  Nation  will 
profit. 


I  hope  and  trust  that  when  this  body 
convenes  on  Wednesday  the  Members 
will  consider  their  solemn  obligation  to 
the  future  and.  within  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  will  .support  this  com- 
promise bill  which  will  play  a  major  role 
in  our  survival  as  a  free  nation. 


MIAMI-JACOBS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
DAYTON.  OHIO 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  ploa.sure  to  share  with  you  and 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  pride  we  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  feel  in  a 
college  that  is  this  year  rounding  out  a 
century  of  educating  young  men  and 
women  for  business  pursuits.  It  is  the 
Miami-Jacobs  Business  College,  founded 
in  Dayton.  Ohio,  in  1860.  a  year  when 
the  now  heavily  populated  industrial 
metropolis  boasted  of  a  total  of  20.000 
residents.  Our  city,  even  then,  was 
showing  signs  of  rapid  growth  m  the 
field  of  invention,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  and 
it  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Edwin  D 
Babbitt  opened  his  one-room  Miami 
Commercial  School.  Higher  education 
at  the  university  level  was  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  a  select  few  from  the 
wealthier  families  and  many  ambitious 
youths  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
this  type  of  training  for  the  office  jobs 
arising  in  the  community. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  a  commercial  school  prepared 
its  stijfcnts  to  write  a  good  hand  and 
keep  tWe  books.  In  1865.  one  of  the 
school's  more  successful  students.  A.  D 
Wilt,  took  over  a.s  its  president  and  for 
52  years  he  dedicated  him.self  to  de- 
veloping a  new  type  of  busine.ss  educa- 
tion, replacing  the  old  emphasis  on  the 
mere  mechanics  of  office  routine  and  ac- 
counting with  good,  basic  bu.sine.ss  prin- 
ciples, methods,  and  management 

Throughout  the  years  of  its  existence 
since  1860.  this  college  has  shown  a 
steady  and  remarkable  growth.  It 
merged  with  another  excellent  business 
school  in  the  city,  headed  by  a  man  from 
Pennsylvania.  H.  L  Jacobs,  and  it  was 
then  that  it  became  known  as  the  Mi- 
ami-Jacobs Business  College.  From 
1916  to  1954  the  college  flourished  under 
the  presidency  of  William  E  Harbottle. 
and  became  one  of  the  leadine  .schools 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  cur- 
riculum has  gradually  broadened  in 
scope;  the  school  now  has  its  own  fine 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
business  district  of  the  city;  it  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  ma- 
chmes  and  facilities;  and  Its  teachers 
are  competent,  dedicated  individuals 
eager  to  give  their  students  the  most 
comprehensive  education  possible  dur- 
ing the  2  years  required  for  obtain- 
ing a  junior  college  degree.    It  is  one 
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of  24  such  colleges  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  an  approved, 
accredited  agency  for  this  tj-pe  of 
higher  education.  Charles  Harl>otlle 
succeeded  his  father  to  the  presidency 
in  1954  and  he  has  contmued  to  mam- 
tam  the  schools  high  ideals  and  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive educational  institutions  for  busi- 
ness training  m  the  countrv- 

One  of  the  most  vital  and  necessary 
bulwarks  of  our  country's  defense  m 
these  critical  times  is  economic  produc- 
tivity Another  is.  of  course,  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  m  all  areas  of  learn - 
ing.  Miami-Jacobs  is  meeting  both 
these  needs  by  furnishing  the  industries 
of  the  area  with  the  finest  type  of  em- 
ployees drawn  from  the  ranks  of  its 
graduates.  At  this  pomt  in  the  school's 
long  and  remarkable  history,  its  100th 
anniversarv',  I  congratulate  its  adminis- 
trators, its  teaching  staff,  and  all  its 
students  and  alumni  fortunate  enough 
to  have  had  the  advantage  of  its  in- 
fluence and  training  in  good  business 
techniques  and  administration. 


A  BILL  PROVIDING  DOLLARS  FOR 
EDUCAllON  WITHOUT  ANY  FED- 
ERAL DIRECTION  OR  CONTROL 

Mr.  PELL Y.  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
10  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  according 
to  the  announced  schedule.  HR  10128. 
the  so-called  Thompson  bill  for  school 
construction,  will  be  called  up  this  week 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule, 

I  oppose  any  legislation  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  aid  to  education 
which  could  involve  control  and  eventual 
domination  of  our  public  school  system 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  my  in- 
terest in  providing  quality  education  is 
second  to  none  In  this  latter  connec- 
tion, many  competent  witnesses  have 
testified  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
financial  support  of  schools 

There  may  be  an  emergency,  but  fli'st 
things  should  come  first,  and  the  more 
important  decision  at  this  time  is  not 
with  regard  to  the  Nation's  classroom 
shortage  nor  the  adequacy  of  teachers' 
salaries.  Our  first  job.  as  I  see  it.  is  to 
establish  a  method  which  would  abso- 
lutely assure  that  if  financial  assistance 
is  rendered  it  would  entail  no  Federal 
controls  or  any  opening  wedne  which 
could  lead  to  diminishing  of  local  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  type  of  education 
available  to  the  children  of  America. 
Any  system  of  aid  must  be  foolproof. 
Priority  should  be  given  the  question 
of  how  to  help,  not  how  much  to  help. 

Can  anyone  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory of  our  Government  and  has  wit- 
nessed the  expansion  of  our  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy not  recognize  that  under  a 
program  of  general  Federal  aid  to  schools 


local  control  would  inevit«bly  be  relin- 
qmshed"*  Can  anyone  study  education 
in  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  prior  to 
World  War  11  and  not  find  that  central- 
ized control  of  education  is  dangerous? 
The  Soviet  Union  today  uses  its  school 
system  to  mold  it5  youth  to  Communist 
Party  doctrine  and  control.  So  it  could 
t>e  here  in  America 

Therefore.  I  have  taken  the  firm  posi- 
tion that  if  assistance  is  necessary  it 
should  be  in  the  form  of  encouragement 
to  the  individual  States  without  any 
strings. 

The  legislatures  and  local  school  au- 
thorities must  retain  the  basic  right  to 
finance  and  control  its  own  educational 
system  without  any  Federal  direction  or 
dictation 

The  current  effort  to  secure  from  the 
Congre.ss  funds  for  public  education  in- 
cludes HR.  22.  the  so-called  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries.  It  would  provide  $1.1 
billion  for  fiscal  1960  and  each  of  3  suc- 
ceeding years.  There  will  be  an  at- 
tempt, as  I  understand,  during  House 
consideration  of  the  Thompson  ."^cliool 
construction  bill  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  to  substitute  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf  provisions  so  as  to  include 
teachers'  salaries. 

To  me  this  bill  has  nose  under  the 
tent  Federal  controls  and  besides,  of 
course,  any  such  move  is  a  disservice  to 
education  becau.se  if  such  a  bill  went  to 
the  President,  most  certainly  it  would  be 
vetoed  and  that  would  not  help  the 
schools. 

Another  school  measure  is  S.  8.  a  con- 
struction and  teachers'  salaries  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  would  pro- 
vide $916  million  the  fir.st  year.  That 
bill  contains  the  .same  implications  as 
H  R  22  and  if  passed  would  meet  the 
same  fate  because  both  of  these  bills  are 
opposed  by  the  administration  and  be- 
sides, as  I  said,  contain  provisions  which 
could  lead  to  diminished  local  responsi- 
bility. 

Anotlier  likely  supposition  is  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  substitute  the 
provisions  of  what  is  called  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
half  of  the  debt  service  charges,  the 
principal  and  interest,  on  school  bond 
issues  in  needy  districts  to  provide  the 
crKst  of  new  school  buildings. 

Such  a  program  would  be  easy  on  the 
budget  momentarily  but  my  preference 
would  be  for  a  plan  which  would  be  free 
from  any  threat  whatsoever  of  toe-in- 
the-door  approaches  and  keeping  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  completely  out  of  the  situation. 

I  have  introduced  just  such  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately,  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  germane  and 
as  such,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Thompson 
school  construction  bill,  on  a  pomt  of 
order  I  may  be  prevented  from  offering 
it  as  an  amendment. 

My  proposal  nevertheless  has  great 
merit  because  it  embraces,  in  my  opmion, 
the  one  system  of  assisting  schools  in 
which  danger  of  Federal  control  is  com- 
pletely absent.    My  bill  contains  the  one 


method,  and  ixjssibb'  the  only  one.  which 
could  draw  support  from  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congi-ess  from  States  whicli 
under  other  bills  would  contribute  to  tlie 
cost  but  receive  little  or  no  benefit  and 
tfiereby  my  bill  could  represent  the  only 
legislation  of  all  the  bills  which  could 
be  enacted  into  law 

My  bill  would  return  to  the  re.^pective 
States  for  education  three-quarters  of 
the  Federal  cigarette  tax  collected  by  the 
Federal  Govenuneiit  There  would  be 
no  Federal  a.eency.  or  employees,  or  red- 
tape  involved.  There  would  be  only 
50  checks  each  year  to  50  States 
from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  the  re.'.pective  State  treasurers  The 
total  disbursement  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1  billion,  and  the  distribution  to 
each  State  would  be  in  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  as  each  State's  school-ape 
population  bears  to  the  total  school-a«e 
population  of  all  the  States. 

My  bill  then  would  strengthen  State 
finances  so  each  State  itself  would  be 
better  able  to  provide  an  adequate  edu- 
cation to  evei-y  child  residing  in  that 
State. 

The  bill  clearly  declares  that  responsi- 
bility for  and  over  education  as  set  forth 
by  the  10th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  reserved  to  the  States  However. 
in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  adopted  by  the  Confederation  Con- 
gre.ss.  the  bill  reaffirms  that  education 
shall  forever  be  oncouraced 

That  IS  the  spirit  and  essence  of  H  R. 
12093.  which  I  would  like  to  substitute 
for  the  Thomp.son  bill  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  But  if 
I  am  prevented  from  offerlnc  it  as  an 
amendment,  and  if  the  other  measures 
fail,  then  I  hope  consideration  will  be 
given  to  my  bill. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  infonnation  of  in- 
terested friends  of  the  public  schools  and 
those  who  desire  to  assure  a  quality  edu- 
cation to  everj'  child,  I  Include  the  text 
of  my  bill,  and  following  that  I  offer  a 
tabulation  showing  the  estimated 
amount  of  funds  which  would  be  re- 
turned to  each  State 

H.R. 12003 
A  bill  to  strengthen  8tat«  governjnent.6.  to 
provide  linanclai  aseifitance  to  States  for 
educatlotial  piirjxises  by  returning  a  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  therein, 
and  for  other  jnirposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statrf  of 
America  in  Co7iffress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Congres^s  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  re- 
sponsibility for  and  control  over  education 
Is  one  of  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
tJnlted  States  but  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people  under  the  tenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution 

(bi  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  and  re- 
enacts  a  portion  of  article  III  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  adopted  by  the  Confe<lcratlon 
Congress,  July  13,  1787  as  follows:  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  hajyplness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged  " 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinued encouragement  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation requires  the  strengthening  of  State 
govemmentB. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hweby  authorized  to 
be  approjM^ated   out  of  any  money   In   the 
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Treasury  not  oUMTwlse  »pproprUt«d,  tor  the 
Qacsu  year  be^uulog  July  1.  1960.  and  Tor 
e&ch  &Bctd  yaaf  thereafter,  to  each  State,  to 
be  used  by  such  State  for  any  <rurrent  ex- 
penditure for  elementary  or  secondary  school 
purposes  for  which  edticatlonal  revenues  de- 
rlTed  from  St€U>e  or  local  aourcee  may  legally 


aad  oonatltutlonaily  be  expended  Ln  such 
State,  aa  anaounX  equal  to  75  per  centum  u/ 
tlie  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  (computed  as 
pi«ovlded  In  this  Act) . 

(b)  ^or  the  purpoeoe  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  liKsludes  the  District  of  Co- 
li«nbla. 


Sbt  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
allot  fof  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State,  from 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
pursuant  to  section  2.  an  ajnount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  total  as  surh 
State's  srho<il-age  poptilatlon  bears  to  the 
total  school-age  prvpulatlon  of  ail  the  States. 


\umber  of  pupils  enrolled  tn  full-time  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  together  with  estimated  Federal  allotmmts  for  educational 

purposes  to  indtvidual  Stairs  under  H.R.  IB093 


Total       lElementary    >«50ndiu-y 


Total,  rnlted  Statps  (50 
btatps  snd  District  of 

Columi'ia/ .-  - 


North  AtlantK. 


Connectictrt .. 

DeUwmre   

VI  nine 

MaryliinJ 

MasBSchtEvtti  

New  Hampshtra 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Kbotie  Lslsad . 

\'crmont 

Dtetrtrt  of  Cobnnbia 

Great  Lakes  anJ  FliUns 


Illinois 

Ijidiana 

low*. 

KanMM 

MirJugsn . 

Minnesota 

MlSMMDl 

NebranJu 

North  Dakota. - 

Ohio     

Bouth  L>«kot«.. 
Wisconsin    


35.286,  177 
8.  263.  670 


24,034.  3«1      11,  ill,  786 


4«>.  311 
77,  7«1 
197.U36 
SR3,  01,=; 
829.327 

ia2;4:i!i 

1,012.000 

2,73ft.  noo 

l.iK8.MS 

128. 4(M 

7!,««22 

116,987 


5,  J4«.  hlO        2,  111  7,  Om 


9,  835.  913 


1.6«")3.  001 
';H0.  000 
.■M??  253 
4.'iS.QO0 

1.&41.  167 

80S.  000 

274.  Ai2 

130,173 

1,832.47V 

147,  77S 
7tX),000 


331,"!- 
46,3UU 

349,  121 
SS-I,  27S 

71,  157 

76<5.  noo 
i.sifi.  rnn 

1,  lai,  749 
75.  727 
52,  l(i» 
77,817 


B,  782. 097 


1,2S8.431 

.■)73.  4<in 
37»'..  34<) 
345.000 

1, 1)50.  .136 

413.  «» 

610.100 

194.977 

Wi. 'JM 

1,249.  R73 
1  111,  WM 
502. 'lOC 


C9.  296 
Hi  SIC 

a\.  2b4 
J4<i.  lX)0 

,  JI9.  ono 

5i  '17V 
■20,  714 
«.770 


AUolrDetiCs 


»!,  O&lil.  58^  310 


,9Mtl00 


3,(^.816 


«>4.670 

»1,  f5(X) 
>  (90.013 
Ll.H,  WW) 
390.831 
»3.  nnn 

IW,  ■will 
Xi  JIQ 

*2.»n6 

tH8.  000 


13.  "rw,  330 

2..332.  8» 

5,  »l  1.050 

17,  490,  450 

M.  879.  810 

3,072,00 

30.  3eo,ooo 
<42.  oso.  ceo 

6S.4A9.550 

a.  8.U,  180 
2. 1S4.  wai 
3.  41/7.  610 


296,077,390 


4e.8M.ono 

28.  noo,  000 

I7.i))7.§«0 

13. 740,  noo 

49,  235, 010 

20,304.000 

24,  1. VI,  000 

a,227,S«) 

S.906.  l»l 

54.974,370 

4.433.340 

21.000,000 


SeattasMt— CoDtlnascl 

Flotilla 

Uoorgka     ...._„ 

Krnttirk-y 

L'i(ii.<dans   

Miisi-aifjpl 

N'o'-h  ('■i.-iltna  .... 

KoMtti    (■)«■'>). Il» 

'1  '•iini'ssee 

Virginia. ™ 

West  Vlrcfeiia 


West  and  SwUbwast 

Artcona 

Cahlomla 

Colrtrado 

Idaho 

MaiiUiia . 

.N>V!»(lft. .„ 

New  .Vlexloo 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Wash  ington — ... 

Wyoralnjt . 


Southeast 8.636.168  1    4,011,  SV3       2.  *«,  9f.-! 


.^la^sma 

Arkansas 


r»,  9«t 

422,  OM 


474.777 
MO.  146 


S)1.304  I 

IM.SU  I 


250,060,6ai 

23,2^430 
12,061,800 


Alaska 

Hawaii  .     . 

OntlyiTif  parts: 

Ainer.cwi  Samoa.. 

(";inal  Zone........ 


ruirto  Rloo 

Vireln  Ii!-»n<1s 


Total 


9II.4M 

8ae.«a« 

610.903 
701.  too 
Mfi,9l» 

1.08B.742 
578,  US4 
TTB.QH 

saasTs 

461,878 


8k871.2W 


a.  218, 000 
378.000 
166.800 
142,860 
60,279 
211,334 
686,000 
379,609 

2,084,540 

228,830 

809.094 

7&,488 


39,449 
140,491 

6^720 

io.8n 

UkSM 

W7.  162 
^318 


FVmentary'  .<e<vnHlary 


MB.  156 

665. 272 
441. 2S 
645.000 
447,000 
828,006 
S7n,  186 
606. 4M 
676.081 

283.  oeo 


5.(»77.&U2 

220,818 

2.200.000 

«  44;i 

l»i.  S13 

4ii.  4M 

127.137 

322,000 

i.w  xn 

4.S4.We 

4b.  3(>3 


ri.ns 

275.36^1 
If.O,  71<i 
I5A.  000 
1U,<XM 
2111.  73G 
1».  949 
183.439 
244.  4W7 
1«.  798 


.Mlotni«its 


2,4ia,7VT 


3^4«5 
04.314 

3.661 

to.  .1«0 

3Mi.  Xib 

4.  JIS 


1.030.000 

n<i.  000 

68.447 

4«.  6r7 

ly.  7S5 

R4.  197 

213.000 

112.  R21 

4.'a.  445 

90.494 

l.M.OB.'^ 

26,  lU 


86.  177 

2,(r2e 
4.  fir 
a,oi» 

170,1432 

Zfiao 


S27,Mt.7S) 
27,818,720 

IS.  329.  Tfl 

21  'i:«ii.iiio 

1«.  Wti.uOO 
32.  Wi,  ■2e{i 
17.  \n   .30 

'a,aM7.H40 
;^4,6i:,  jio 

1S.SM,2S0 


261.U>,B70 


«,411,0fl« 

•6, 900,000 

11.340,000 

4.676.700 

4.2M^M0 

i.m.no 
6,840,  on 

16,060,000 
11.390,970 
62,536,200 

6.  Nn4,7n 
18.270,720 

2.204,640 


1. 1831 470 

1314.730 

171.610 

J». :«) 

407.  wo 

17,  014,  h(i0 

199,  MO 


TWENTY -FIFTH    ANNTVERSARY    OP 
REA 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  aak  unan- 
Lmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  an 
unusual  anniversary  on  Wednesday 
last — the  25th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  on  May  11,  1935. 

The  bare  statistics  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  REA  are  impressive.  If  we 
try  to  list  them,  they  turn  out  to  be 
lengthy.  Even  in  summary  form  they 
reveal  what  can  be  done  through  the 
active  and  informed  operations  of  a 
Government  agency  working  intelligent- 
ly with  the  p>eople  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  people. 

When  the  REA  was  started  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  America's  farmers  enjoyed  the  bless- 
mgs  of  electricity.  Today,  more  than 
96  percent  of  the  farms  are  electrified. 

This  means  higher  production.  A 
farmer  with  modem  machinery  can 
handle  his  cattle,  his  dairy  herds,  his 
silage,  his  feeding  and  cleaning  prob- 
lems more  cheaply  and  more  efflciently. 

Electrif.cation  also  means  comfort  and 
lei.'^ure.  A  farm  wife  in  the  pioneer  days 
may  be  a  romantic  figure  as  we  look 
back  through  the  lem  of  flctioa,  but  her 
life  was  hard  and  rigorous.     When  the 


day  came  that  she  could  buy  soap  In- 
stead of  making  her  own.  she  still  had  to 
get  her  meals  and  clean  her  house  by 
dmdgery.  The  dally  chores  were  a 
grinding  burden  on  her  family. 

There  is  electricity  in  tlie  homes  of 
the  farm  wives  today,  and  they  have 
vacuum  cleaners  and  food  freezers  and 
electric  stoves.  Most  of  the  back-break- 
ing chores  are  performed  by  power - 
driven  mechanisms.  There  Ls  television 
and  radio.  There  is  a  different  light  on 
the  land. 

What  ^as  been  responsible  for  this 
vast  change?  It  has  been,  very  plainly, 
the  result  of  a  decision  made  to  create 
the  RE.'^  and  to  use  Federal  Government 
money  to  furnish  the  capital  needed  to 
take  electricity  to  the  farm. 

This  Government  money,  let  It  be  re- 
membered, has  been  furni.shed  in  the 
form  of  loans — not  gifts.  The  farmers 
pot  access  to  a  system  whereby  they  were 
encouraged  to  organize  cooperatives  and 
let  the  co-ops  borrow  Federal  money  to 
create  electric  systems  and  then  repay 
the  Government,  with  interest,  out  of 
the  earnings. 

The  system  has  worked.  It  ha.s  been 
one  of  history's  most  remarkable 
achievements. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House,  it  i.s  a 
matter  of  pride  to  me  to  realize  that 
the  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  underwritten  by 
Congress  and  given  statutory  sanction. 

The  REA  was  created  by  Franklin  D 
Rooaevelt  in  IflSS,  in  an  Executive  order 
based    upon    an    emergency   relief    law. 


Many  of  our  people  today  cannot  recall 
what  the  depression  was  like — what  mass 
joblessness  was  and  what  daring  steps 
were  needed  to  help  overcome  the  de- 
pression and  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
better  society 

After  President  Roosevelt  set  up  the 
REA.  it  was  given  a  permanent  status  by 
act  of  Congress.  It  has  become  an 
in.stitution  in  our  land. 

I  confe.ss  I  do  not  understand  the  at- 
titude of  mind  that  has  placed  the  REA 
under  attack  in  the  last  several  years 
by  those  who  would  rather  quibble  about 
alleE^ed  flaws  than  recognize  the  solid 
accompiLshment.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  attack  has  occurred— 
that  REA  interest  rates,  for  example, 
are  called  "too  low"  by  doctrinaires  who 
cannot  brmtr  themselves  to  acknowledge 
good  in  what  the  Fefleral  Government 
did  when  it  was  infused  with  an  active 
desire  to  serve  the  general  welfare. 

The  attacks  have  been  beaten  bark, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  beaten  back 
as  often  as  neces.sary  in  the  future. 

I  salute  the  RE.\.  It  has  spread  good 
acro.ss  the  land,  and  we  pay  our  tribute 
to  those  who  built  well  before  us  when 
we  celebrate  the  anniversary  oi  the  great 
work  they  set  in  motion. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  GEORcr),  for  today.  May 

16,  on  account  of  official  business. 
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Mr  Short  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends'.  for  week  of  May  16.  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  his  famil>- 

Mr  DiRHAM  tat  the  request  of  Mr 
FOUNTAIN',  for  10  days,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tlic  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr   Derounian.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr    Bailey,  for  10  minutes,  today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to 

Mr  DoRN  of  South  Carolina  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr.  AspiNALL  and  to  include  extrsaie- 
ous  matter 

Mr  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Allen  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr,  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Rab.^ut. 

Mr  Philbik. 

Mr  Alger. 

Mr  PrciNSKi  in  three  instances 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  MtCormack. 
and  to  Uiclude  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:  ' 

Mrs  ORirriTHs 

«At  the  reque.st  of  Mr  Robison.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  tiie  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Arxnds. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  wa.'  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  910.  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  government.^  of  sums  In  lieu  of 
taxes  ami  sp>eclal  asseu.s&ments  with  respect 
to  certain  Federal  re.il  property,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED) 

Mr.  BTJRI^ESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  coirmittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  en-olled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  o:  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupcn  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J.  Ref  802  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  t.o  proclaim  tlie  week  In  May 
of  1960  1  1  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of 
that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week. 


BnXS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  B^JRLESON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  14,  1960. 


present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1807  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Morgan: 

HM  8042  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  resell  any  two  of 
four  Cl-SAY  1  type  vessels  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Chln.T  for  u.<;e  In 
China  trade  In  Far  East  and  Near  East  waters 
exclusively; 

H  R  9449.  An  act  to  amend  certain  sec- 
Uons  of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  personnel  matters  In  the  US  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10474  An  act  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  modern  naval  vessels: 

HR  11510  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J  Res  352  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
preliminary  study  and  review  In  connection 
with  proposed  addltlonsil  building  for  the 
Library  of  Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.i 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1960.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTrV'E  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2146  A  c<.)mmunlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
832,500,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (H  Doc  No  387 1  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

2147  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  11,  1960.  submitting  a  report,  t-ogether 
with  accompanying  p.-ipers  and  nn  illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  Oleason  Creek.  Robinson 
watershed,  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ely, 
White  Pine  County,  Nev.,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17.  1950  (H. 
Doc.  388):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration 

2148  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  i  Material  i  relative  to  a  proposal 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  transfer 
Flarntngo  (MSCO-lli.  to  Jansen-Rlchardson 
Poet  No,  488  of  the  American  Legion  Ells- 
worth, Mich.,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  7308:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

2149  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
use  of  surplus  grain  by  the  States  for  emer- 
gency use  In  the  feeding  of  resident  game 
birds  and  other  wildlife,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2150.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  national  defense,  war  and  reconver- 
sion activities  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp..  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
RFC  Liquidation  Act  (Public  Law  163,  83d 
Cong.,  67   Stat.  230,  231),  as  amended,   and 


w:;h  Reorganization  Flan  No  1  of  1957  1 22 
F  R  4633  ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  B;inklng  and 
Currency 

2151.  A  letter  from  the  As5l,<;tart  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legl.'^lfttion  entitled  A  b::i  to  sup- 
plement and  .amend  the  act  of  June  30  1948, 
relating  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  and  to  approve  an  order  of  Uie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  issued  under  the  :\ct 
of  June  22.  1936  ■;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

2152.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative OflQce.  US  Courts,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  statistical  tables  reflecting  the  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  bankruptcy  courts  and 
other  pertinent  data  for  the  hscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to  section  53 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ill  VSC  81);  to  the 
Committee  rn  the  Juasci;,ry 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  AtU)rney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  507  of  the 
Classification  i^ct  of  1949  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  bajlc  compen- 
sation in  downgrading  actions";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

2154  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tiie  Chief 
of  Enpiiieers.  Dei>nrtment  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  10.  1960.  submitting  a  rejKirt.  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  the  econrmlc  Justification  of  Wilson 
Dam  find  Reservoir.  Saline  River,  Kans  ,  in 
resporse  to  an  Item  In  Public  Ijiw  505,  84th 
Cor.gri'ss.  2d  session,  aijproved  May  3  1956; 
to  the  Committee  (in  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  tht  order  of  the  House  of  May  12.  1960. 
the  following  bills  were  reported  on  May 
13. 1960 

Mr  SHEI'PARD:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations HR  12231  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Depart  men  t  of  Defense  few  the  fiscal  year 
ending;  June  30.  1961  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  ( Rept  No  I6O61  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
du    thi>    State   of    the    Union. 

Mr  NORRELL:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
liuns  H  R  12232  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions Jor  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other 
puii)o«.es.  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1607).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  12, 
1960.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  14.  1960: 

Mr  5PENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  S  2611.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  and 
for  otl.er  pur}X)scs.  with  amendment  iRept. 
No.  1608 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted.  May  16,  1960] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  PPOST  Corrunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs.  S  1214,  An  act  tcj  amend 
the  act  of  March  11,  1948  (62  Stat  78),  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the  De  Soto 
NatlonU  Memorial,  In  the  State  of  Florida; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1809  1  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
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A  PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RSaOLXJTlONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xjlh,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  12, 1960, 
the  following  bills  were  introdxKJed  May 
13.  1960: 

ByMr  SHEPPARD: 

HR.  12231    A    bill    making   appropriations 
for    military    construction    for    the    Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year   ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
By  Mr  NORBELL: 

H  R.  12232  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  May  16.  1S60\ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.a.  12233  A  bin  relating  to  the  recovery 
from  liable  third  isersons  of  the  cost  of 
medical  care  and  treatment  furnished  by 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  to  persons  authorized  by  law  to  re- 
ceive such  care  and  treatment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  BROCK 

HH.  12234  A  bin  to  amend  section  406 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  so  as 
to  eliminate  authority  for  the  payment  of 
subsidies  for  domestic  trunk  air  transpor- 
tation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   DADDARIO 

H  R.  12235  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  14,  1959,  with  respect  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  lmp)osed  by  States  In  sales 
and  other  business  activities  In  Interstate 
commerce,  and  authorizing  studies  by  con- 
gressional committees  of  this  type  of  taxa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GILBERT; 

H  R.  12236  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  projects  which  will  demonstrate 
or  develop  techniques  and  practices  lead- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile 
delinquency  control  problems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  LANS: 

BA.  12237.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  surveys  with  re- 
spect to  floods  aggravated  by  Intense  and 
umuual  storms  In  the  areas  of  Wlnthrop. 
Nahant.  and  Revere.  Mass.;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By   Mr    JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin 

HM.  12288.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tutal  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to  the  level 
of  price  support  for  milk  for  manufacturing 
piDTH'ses  and  f^r  butterfat;  U)  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By   Ut    JOHNSON  of   Maryland: 

H.R  12339  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  is- 
.sufcnce  of  temporary  cease-and-desist  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  p>ending 
completion  r>f  Federal  Trade  Commlas-iou 
proceedings,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Furel:;n   Commerce. 

By  Mr    GEORGE  P    MILLER: 

H-R.  12240    A  bill  to  amend  sections  4504. 
4511    4520,  and  4549  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
r-'bnrd  to  shipping  articles;   to  the  Commlt- 
*?«  'in  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr     RODINO 

HR  12241  A  bill  to  amend  section  376  of 
t,t;e  :8.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
ter  on    the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  R.  12242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trjl  .\ct  of  1958  with  respect  to  certain  reser- 
votr  projects  In  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.^ 

By  Mr    EVINS; 

B  Res  529  Resolution  to  name  and  dedi- 
cate the  three  House  Office  Buildings;  to  the 
Cofnmlttee  on  Public  W  irks 


L  MEMORIALS 

nder  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  refined  us  fuUow.s: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
Islafire  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
mamorlallzing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gr»ss  of  the  United  SUtes  Uy  request  the 
US.  Treasury  Department  to  mint  a  sufficient 
number  of  half  dollars  commemorating  Old 
Nicety  Six  Star  Port;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking   and   Currency. 


We  Shall  Beat  Them  With  Ingenuity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  il:..i.vois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  May  16,  1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the 
present  world  situation,  particularly  the 
increasing  pressure  that  America  is  ex- 
periencing from  foreign  imports,  with 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  successful 
businessmen,  who  got  his  start  In  my 
district  and  continues  to  have  hi«  cen- 
tral store  in  my  district. 

I  was  most  encouraged  to  hear  Mr. 
Sol  Polk,  whose  merchandising  tech- 
niques have  attracted  nationwide  atten- 
tion and  who  is  now  celebrating  his  25th 
anniversary  as  a  retailer,  assure  me  that 
America  will  find  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems which  now  confront  us. 


^We  shall  beat  them  with  Ingenuity." 
was  Mr.  Polk's  confident  rejoinder. 

I  think  this  is  a  powerful  slogan  which 
we  Americans  ought  to  adopt  through- 
out our  Nation. 

There  are  few  people  I  know  who  are 
more  qualified  to  make  this  statement 
With  such  confidence  than  Sol  Polk. 
From  a  very  humble  beginning.  Sol  Polk 
and  his  family  have  been  able  to  build  a 
highly  impressive  retailing  in.-^titution 
I  think  we  all  know  how  thorom'hly 
competitive  is  the  retailing  field.  Yet, 
by  using  the  full  scope  of  ingenuity! 
initiative,  and  dedication  to  the  highest 
principles  of  retailing,  Sol  Polk  today 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
successful  businessmen. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  so  many 
Americans  look  to  the  future  with  grave 
fear  and  apprehension.  The  spirit  of 
confidence  and  dedication,  which  exem- 
plifies Sol  Polk,  is  too  frequently  being 
replaced  in  many  people  by  an  attitude 
of  despair  and  lethargy. 

If  all  of  us.  as  Americans,  will  recog- 
niae  the  full  depth  of  the  statement — 


Also,  mamorlai  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  Incrcajslng  the 
compensation  of  postal  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bill-s  and  resolution's  were  mtroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCL03S: 
H  R.  12243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Incoro- 
nata  Raffa,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    COLLIER 
H  R.  12244    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe  Ho 
Kwong  and    .Mverne   Joe    (CiiX)n)    Kwong,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DOOLEY 
HR  12245  A  bill  to  admit  the  oil  screw 
tugs  Barbara.  Ivalee.  Lydia,  and  Alice,  and 
the  barges  Florida  DB  S.  No  220,  and  Nr>  235 
to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
In  the  coastwise  trade  whUe  they  are  owned 
by  Standard  Drc<:lglng  Corp.,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation;  to  the  Commit  tec  on  Merchant 
Marine  and   n.sheries 

By  Mr    FOLEY 

H  R   12246    A  bill  to  pxempt  from  taxation 

certain    property    of    the   National    Woman'B 

Party,  Inc..  In  the  District  of  Columbia;   to 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr    McCULLOCH; 
H  R.  12247    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keith  K. 
Hoover;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
464  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  chief  clerk,  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  New  York.  N  Y.,  relaUve  to  re- 
questing passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution No  39.  with  respect  to  the  submUslon 
nf  a  peace  formula  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  next  summit  con- 
ference between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AJTau-s. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


"We  shall  beat  them  with  ingenuity" — 
I  feel  that  we  can  recapture  that  pre- 
cious attribute  which  has  distinguished 
us  a^  free  Americans  from  all  other 
social  orders. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  is  growing 
ever  smaller.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
great  race  for  conquest  of  outer  space. 
As  a  Nation,  we  are  also  confronted  with 
a  world  that  is  experiencing  an  indus- 
trial revolution.  Many  areas  of  the 
world,  which  for  centuries  have  remained 
dark  and  totally  undeveloped,  are  today 
seeing  the  magic  of  light.  Nations 
which  for  centuries  have  relied  on  prim- 
itive methods  of  production  and  satis- 
fied themselves  with  only  an  agrarian 
economy,  today  are  becoming  bastions  of 
indu.stnal  development. 

Many  nations  whose  industrial  poten- 
tial was  totally  destroyed  during  World 
War  II,  are  today  again  competing  for 
world  markets.  It  should  come  then  as 
no  surprise  that  competition  in  our 
country  from  foreign  imports  will  mount 
in  an  ever  increasing  degree. 
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I  find  comfort  in  Sol  Polk's  confident 
prediction  that  "We  shall  beat  them 
with  ingenuity."  because  I  believe  we 
can,  if  Wf  exercise  our  traditional  Amer- 
ican initiative. 

The  aura  of  fear  and  uncertainty  in 
this  courtry  must  be  replaced  with  con- 
fidence that  we  have  the  ability  to  solve 
our  problems  with  ingenuity.  It  was 
this  ingtnuity  which  has  helped  make 
the  UniUd  States  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world  today.  It  was  this  mgenuity 
which  has  given  our  Nation  the  highest 
standard  of  living  anywhere  in  the 
world  today  It  was  this  ingenuity 
which  has  given  us  a  productive  capac- 
ity that  has  inspired  the  imagination  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

There  i.re  many  problems  confronting 
America  loday.  but  I  am  confident  that, 
in  the  words  of  Sol  Polk,  "we  will  solve 
them  with  ingenuity." 

Yes,  Mi.  Speaker,  to  thase  who  would 
predict  the  collapse  of  America,  to  those 
who  woulii  have  the  world  believe  we  are 
a  decadert  Nation:  to  those  who  would 
want  t-o  cust  doubts  about  our  ability  to 
defend  freedom,  to  those  who  fear  other 
Ideologies  will  destroy  us,  I  should  just 
like  to  send  this  admonition;  "We  shall 
beat  them  with  ingenuity." 

I  feel  confident  we  shall  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  sixties  not  by  lowering 
our  own  ftandard  of  living,  but  rather 
by  inspiring  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
rai.se  Its  cwn  standard,  not  by  surren- 
dering our  own  liberties  but  by  bringing 
freedom  to  others;  not  by  going  back- 
ward but,  instead,  by  proceeding  for- 
ward— anc  all  of  this  we  shall  do 
with  traditional  American  ingenuity. 


Senator  Randolph,  Weit  Virginia'i  Son  of 
the  Year — Address  by  Senator  Mans- 
field 


EXTIINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONT.^NA 

IN  THE  SZyiATK  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  16. 1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  May  14,  I  met  with  members 
of  the  Stat .'  Society  of  West  Virginia  for 
the  purpose  of  designating  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgi.-ila  (Mr  Randolph  1,  as  West 
Virginia's  8on  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  in  meeting  with  these 
people  of  V^'est  Virginia,  I  felt  both  hon- 
ored and  himble.  Their  State  had  just 
beensubjecr.  to  much  disgraceful  mahgn- 
ment  and  t)  many  irresponsible  charges 
of  bigotry  and  backwardness 

West  Virginians  have  now  given  an 
answer  to  those  who  fostered  this  ma- 
lignment.  to  those  who  made  these 
charges.  They  have  given  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  us  of  a  political  maturity  in 
which  such  false  issues  as  religion  and 
sectionalisn.  are  put  aside  and  political 
judgments  ure  made  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ords and  platforms.    I  sincerely  hope  the 


rest  of  us.  particularly  the  pollsters  and 
commentators,  will  take  this  example  to 
heart. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  in  designating 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  as  West 
Virginia's  Son  of  the  Year,  delivered  be- 
fore the  State  Society  of  West  Virginia, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRrsENTATION      TO     SENATOR      JENNINGS      RAN- 
DOLPH AS  West  Vhicinxa's  Son  of  the  Year, 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Mat  14,  1960 
(Address  by  Senator  Mansfield) 
I   hope   that   West   Virginia  has   room   for 
many    sons.      In    view    of    the   warmth    and 
friendliness   of   your   welcome    to   me    I    am 
going    to    apply    for    adoption.     I    have    no 
senae  of  being  an  outsider  here  tonight  and 
perhaps    that    Is    understandable       For    my 
meeting  with  you.  topographically  speaking. 
Is    a    kind    of    meeting   of    the    mountains. 
What  West  Virginia  Is  to  the  East  In   that 
respect.  Montana  Is  to  the  West.    Each  State 
gives  character  and  spine   to  Its  respective 
sector  of  the  country. 

I've  heard  somewhere  that  West  Virginia 
Is  a  wonderful  State  In  which  to  work  be- 
cause If  you  get  tired  rUl  you  have  to  do  Is 
stop  and  lean  on  It.  Montana  Is  something 
like  that  except  that  there  we  can  lean  on 
It  even  when  we  are  working. 

Even  as  West  Virginia  and  Montana  share 
a  cr>mmon  heritage  of  mountains,  the  two 
States  also  share  a  common  heritage  of  great 
natural  resources  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  sometimes  called  Treasure  States.  For 
those  cuf  us  of  these  .States,  however  the  real 
treasure  Is  not  copper  or  coal  but  fine,  gen- 
erous and  friendly  people. 

We  share  another  heritage — West  Virginia 
and  Montana — a  less  pleasant  heritage — tlie 
heritage  of  grave  economic  p.'"oblems  which 
grow  out  of  a  heavy  dei>endence  on  a  single 
Industry.  This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  detail 
these  problems.  I  mention  them  only  by 
way  of  noting  that  we  are  close  not  only  In 
the  sense  of  common  Joys  but  also  common 
sorrows. 

For,  tonight,  then  I  hope  you  wUl  act 
favorably  on  my  petition  for  adoption  as  a 
son  of  West  Virginia  I  file  it  because  It 
takes  an  ordinary  son  like  myself  to  recog- 
nize an  outstanding  son.  And  to  recognize 
and  to  honor  an  outstJindmg  son  of  West 
Virginia  Is  half  of  the  reason  why  we  are 
gathered  here  tonight. 

The  man  whom  we  honor  as  West  Vir- 
ginia's son  of  the  year  began  a  long  time 
ago  the  work  which  was  Vt  merit  lilm  this 
great  distinction.  The  work  began  as  soon 
•ivS  he  had  learned  enough  .it  Salem  College 
to  teach  his  younger  brothers  and  sister.^ 
And  for  7  years,  as  a  newspaperman  and 
educator  he  taught  and  taught  well. 

But  that  was  only  prelude  to  his  coming 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1933. 
From  his  seat  there  which  he  held  for  a 
long  time — I  found  him  enthroned  as  a  senior 
when  I  arrived  as  a  freshman  In  1943 — from 
his  seat  there  he  carried  on  his  work  In  edu- 
cation. Only  this  time  he  was  not  educat- 
ing West  Virginia  about  the  rest  of  the 
country  but  rather  the  rest  of  the  country 
about  West  Virginians.  He  did  much,  too.  I 
may  add.  during  his  service  in  the  House  to 
make  the  District  of  Columbia  the  56th 
county  of  West  Virginia.  So  strenuous  was 
his — if  I  may  coin  a  word— his  Westvirgin- 
lanlsm  that  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1946  voted  him  the  man  who  wr^ 
doing  most  for  his  constituents. 

There  Is  one  achievement  to  his  everlast- 
ing credit  which  dates  from  his  days  of  serv- 
ice  In   the    House;    Few   people   know   of   It 


because  It  Is  In  keeping  with  his  mixlest 
nature  not  to  publicize  It  Yet,  I  bel.eve 
tonight  Is  the  time  to  bring  it  to  Ueht.  Back 
In  1930.  he  authored  the  act  which  eetab- 
lished  blind  citizens  as  the  operators  of  news- 
standti  and  snack  bars  m  all  Federal  bulla - 
iiigs.  Out  of  his  sensitive  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  his  fellow  men  this  c^jncept  has 
grown  until  now  more  than  2.000  blind  per- 
sons are  running  these  small,  successful 
buslne.'ees.  Each  year  they  do  over  $35  mil- 
lion of  business  and  last  year  they  earned 
more  tJian  $5  million  for  themselves.  That 
is  the  kind  of  imaginative  approach  to  public 
welfare  In  which  the  entire  Nation  can  share 
a  deep  sense  of  achievement.  We.  West  Xu- 
glnians.  can  take  special  pride  in  the  fact 
tnat  It  was  our  son  of  the  year  who  provided 
the  Inspiration  and  the  legislative  drive  In 
the  House  of  Represent.atjves  which  made 
the  ach.evement  possible. 

Yet  his  long  service  in  the  House  was  also 
prelude,  prelude  Uj  his  coming  to  the  Senate. 
In  that  body.  In  his  work  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees, in  his  work  on  the  whole  ranpe  of  the 
questlors  which  come  before  the  Senate  in 
close  partnership  with  your  other  dedicat^ed 
Senator.  Bob  Bvrd,  he  has  pursued  a  dilii-'ent 
course  of  service  which  blends  the  mterest.s 
of  West  Virginia  with  those  of  the  Nation  in 
a  most  responsible  £ind  helpful  fashion. 

West  Virginia's  son  of  the  year  is  well 
chosen.  It  Is  a  distinction  and  a  privilege 
to  make  this  year's  presentation  to  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  whose  service  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Nation  has  extended  over 
many  years  and  yet  is  Just  at  Its  beginning. 

To  a  good,  decent,  honorable,  and  devcut 
man  it  is  a  personal  privilege  to  have  the 
honor  tC'  present  this  citation.  It  is  more 
than  deserved. 


Sound  Leadership  Manifested  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      ]. 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  n-UNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mchday,May  16.  1960 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent decision  on  Defense  Department 
communications  announced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr., 
on  May  12.  is  in  the  pattern  of  conduct 
he  has  ?stabli.shed  since  he  took  ofRce 
some  6  months  ago.  In  this  period  Mr. 
Gates  has  left  no  doubt  that  he  not  only 
recoeniZl^';  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense  in  the  law  and  under 
the  Constitution,  but  he  has  made  it  clear 
beyond  doubt  that  he  will  meet  these 
responsibilities  head  on.  with  timely, 
honest  decisions.  There  is  no  question 
that  he  has  sought  out  the  problem  areas, 
brought  their  issues  to  the  surface,  and 
moved  with  forceful  purpose  to  their 
resolution. 

The  1960  defense  picture  is  one  which 
op>ens  a  new  era  of  tremendous  weap- 
ons, fantastic  speeds,  global  ranges,  and 
technolorical  sophistications  unbeliev- 
able a  few  years  ago.  The  essence  of 
such  mil  tary  operations  is  control,  and 
the  fund.amental  tool  of  control  is  com- 
munications. Without  communications 
the  most  modern  of  Armed  Forces  would 
be  practically  useless.     The  volume  and 
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cost  of  long-range  communications  with- 
in our  defense  system  is.  thus,  of  great 
magnituc  e.  Efficiency  and  economy  re- 
quire that  we  do  not  support  unneces- 
sary duplications  in  the  vast  and  ex- 
tremely expensive  worldwide  military 
communications  networks.  Mr.  Gates' 
recent  decision  has  wisely  recognized 
this  requirement  and  has  given  us  a  solu- 
tion. His  action  will  give  us  one  effi- 
ciently integrated  system.  Wisely,  it 
will  eliminate  any  uncoordinated  sys- 
tems which  might  exist,  and  head  off  the 
future  creation  of  any  such  unnecessary 
facilities. 

Dollars,  resources,  and  time  are  all 
vital  to  this  Nation,  and  the  system  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Gates  will  insure  that  we 
get  the  most  out  of  each  of  these.  Re- 
search and  development  will  be  pointed 
toward  the  actual  requirement  of  our 
defense  system,  without  duplication  and 
waste.  The  system  itself  will  be  based 
only  on  our  total  needs,  with  no  other 
consideration.  This  is  truly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

This  action  by  Mr.  Gates  will  save 
money,  con.=  erve  our  resources,  and  pro- 
vide us  with  more  efficient  communica- 
tions system — in  a  word,  it  will  improve 
the  defense  and  security  of  this  Nation. 
It  will  result  in  dollar  and  materiel  econ- 
omy and  at  the  same  time  provide  en- 
hanced military  efficiency. 

It  is  a  constructive  step. 

It  Is  thoroughly  In  keeping  with  the 
kind  of  sound,  responsible,  and  ex- 
emplary leadership  which  has  been  so 
consistently  manifested  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas  8.  Oate.s. 
Jr. 


WiltjT  Reviews  Accomplifhmcoti  of  Con- 
ffrefi — Outiiaei  Major  LefiiUHre  Ac* 
tioB  Needed 
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BXTFNsrON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or     WIIM.(JNl»IN 

IN   TUX  HFNATE  OF  THB   UNITKD  UTATZB 

Monday.  May  16,  1980 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  as  Con- 
gress hits  the  homestretch,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  still 
to  be  done 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  review 
over  Wi-sconsin  radio  stations,  some  of 
the  legislation  not  only  of  interest  to  the 
Nation,  but  of  special  significance  to  my 
home  State.  Reflecting  on  a  part  of  the 
big  job  ahead.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  excerpts  from  the  address  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follov.  s: 

Wiley    Reviews    .Acr^  mpllshments   of    Con- 
cress — Says        Hard    Work    Ahead  — Out- 
lines   Major    Legislative    Action    Nekded 
I  Excerpt*  of  addres.s  prepared  for  delivery  by 
Senator  Alfxa.vdek   Wii-et.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations) 
Friends,  at  this   time.  I  would   like   to  re- 
port to  you  on  the  progress  of  legislation  In 
Congress. 


According  to  current  plans,  thl.s  will  b*  a 
;hr»rt  session  Why?  Well,  the  Democratic 
ini  Republican  conventions,  as  you  know, 
ire  coming  up  In  July  The  purpose  of  early 
idjournment  would  be  U>  avoid  an  entangle- 
ment of  our  legislative  work  with  the  poli- 
ticking of  the  conventions.  Even  there  are 
miMiy  efforts  to  play  politics  with  Issues  of 
siglilflcance  to  the  country 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  election 
.•";»r  however  I  believe  Congress  should  stay 
;n  session  as  long  as  necessary  to  get  Its  work 
lone 

\s  of  now  the  Senate  has  been  In  session 
73  days  passed  246  measures  and  reported 
ibi^ut  350  measures  from  the  committees. 

OUTLOOK  for  farm  LEGISLATION 

Question  Senator  Wiley,  what  Is  the  out- 
i.x.dc  for  farm  legislation? 

Answer.  Frankly,  the  prospects  for  any 
large-scale  farm  bill  are  extremely  dim. 

Question    Why? 

Answer.  For  many  reasons.  Fundamen- 
tajy.  however,  there  has  been  real  difficulty 
In  reaching  agreement — even  among  farmers 
L.nd  farm  organizations — as  to  what  should 
be  done. 

Over  the  years,  exhaustive  efforts  have 
tiean  made  to  rind  legislative  remedies  fi>r  the 
corliplex  pribiems  in  agriculture  UiLfor- 
tuaately  perhaps,  because  these  are  some- 
times "politically  motivated"  these  "patent 
;;oUtical  medicines"  have  not  succeeded  in 
curing  the  patient — that  is  the  farm 
ec'<inomy. 

As  In  the  past,  I  again  strese  that  leglsla- 
t.ve  action  can  only  provide  a  temporary 
paUiatlve  The  basic  problem  must  be 
solved  In  accordance  with  sound  economic 
prirclples — that  Is,  adopting  a  realistic 
method  for  creating  a  relative  »upply-demand 
balance  for  dairy  and  other  farm  products 

QuMtlon  IT  the  outlook  U  dim  for  a  so- 
CiUed  omnibus  farm  bill,  what  legislation 
ha4  a  realistic  chance  for  enactment? 

Answer  First,  the  conservation  reserve  of 
tha  soil  bank  will  in  all  likelihood  be  ex- 
tt-nded  and  somewhat  expanded  However, 
tha  program,  I  believe,  should  be  aimed  -as 
directly  as  possible — at  curbing  production 
of  the  major  farm  products  In  surplus  that 
Is,  Wheat  and  corn 

III  addition  U)  attempting  to  deal  with 
tli«  surplus  problem,  the  conservation  re- 
HTHe.  of  course,  benefits  the  country  In  other 
ways.  These  include  Creating  a  noil  bank 
or'  land  of  enriched  fertility  for  the  future, 
exjianding  our  forest  reserve  by  tree  plant- 
ing*: attempting  to  Improve  the  urglrultural 
e<<jnomy  by  reducing  surpluses  at  less  coat 
th/\n  the  price  support  program  has  been  to 
the  taxpayer,  providing  an  opportunity  for 
e):pauding  not  only  soil  and  forest  resources 
b  It  iilso  carrying  on  watershed  projects,  im- 
p-oving  habitats  for  wildlife  and  other  such 
p  ipposes 

(Question  What  is  the  outlook  for  change 
ir  price  support  levels,  for  example,  for  dairy 
pKxlucts? 

Answer  Earlier  this  session,  I  Joined  other 
S«Tiators  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
w^Uld  increase  the  price  support  level 

Question  Annually,  there  Is  considerable 
ptPMure  for  modifying  the  tax  laws  relating 
to  ff,-ops  fLs  well  as  Increasing  Interest  rates 
for  REA  and  co-op  loans.  How  does  It  stand 
at  til: is  time' 

Answer  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee—the taxwrltlng  body  of  Congress — has 
h<!d  extensive  hearings  on  these  controver- 
sial Issues  As  yet,  however,  the  views  are  so 
wide  apart  that  such  legislation — which  con- 
st! ttitlonally  must  originate  In  the  House  of 
Rfpresentatlves — has  not  yet  been  forthcom- 
In,^;  nor  does  It  look  like  It  will 

Question  Are  there  any  other  legislative 
proposals  to  be  considered  In  the  farm 
picture?  > 


Answer  Yes.  Legislation  (along  the  linos 
of  a  bill  I  Introduced  earlier)  for  extending 
and  expanding  the  school  milk  program  has 
been  approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

Currently,  also,  there  Is  pending  before 
the  Senate  a  bill,  S.  690,  to  expand  research 
for  utilization  of  farm  commodities  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  I  would  hope  that  ex- 
peditious approval  be  given  this  measure 
providing  new  use  through  industry  utiliza- 
tion, which  mny  well  be  one  of  the  answers 
to  our   production-exceeding  problem 

Incidentally.  I  am  continuing  to  urge  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  for  establishing  a  much 
needed  dairy  research  laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  to  find  better  ways  of  processing, 
distributing,  and  utilizing  dairy  products. 

I  would  hope.  also,  that  the  bill  I  pro- 
posed for  establishing  a  Country  Life  Com- 
mlssl(jn  would  be  enacted  As  you  may 
know,  the  purpose  would  be  to  make  a  long- 
range  evaluation  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
technological  revolution  in  agriculture,  and 
propose  recommendations  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  better  adjust  to  these  changes. 

Question.  What  about  the  recent  warn- 
ings— almost  "public  .scares" — by  the  Food 
and  Drue  Administration  relating  to  utiUi- 
Ing  chemicals,  antibiotics,  and  other  prod- 
ucts for  animal  health  and  crop  protection? 

Answer.  Over  the  years,  the  American 
farmer  has — In  good  faith — attempted  to 
provide  the  consuming  public  an  abundant 
supply  of  good,  healthful  foods  In  this  ef- 
fort chemicals  and  other  products  have  been 
utilized 

According  to  recent  Investigations,  how- 
ever. It  now  appears  that  use  of  some  of  these 
may  be  questionable.  Naturally,  cur  first 
obligation  Is  to  protect  the  public  health. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  should  engage  In  sen- 
sation illsm. 

Instead,  the  American  farmer  deserves  a 
fair  break  I  have  contacted  the  HDA  to 
•tfMa  the  need  for  working  (;ut  reasonable, 
tffectlve  ways  to  assure  utlliZiifion  of  only 
safe  products  that  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
our  farmers;  at  the  mime  time  adequately 
protect  the  public  he.ilth 

oTurm  uwuca  oi   imtoiemt  to  wi*coN»m 

Queiiiion  Now.  tuniltig  U)  other  front*, 
what  s  the  outlook  for  legldlutlon  In  other 
fronu  of  particular   Interest   Ui  Wisconsin? 

Annwer  Well,  that's  a  big  order  Brirfly, 
however.  I'd  like  Uj  rt-vitv  with  you  u  few 
of  the  major  issues  These  include  First, 
authorisation  of  a  realistic  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  to  carry  forward  work  '.n  flood  con- 
trol projects  as  well  as  deepening  and  Im- 
proving our  port  and   haroor  facilities. 

A*  you  will  recall.  President  Elbenhower 
vetoed  a  measure  last  year  because  he  con- 
sidered It  too  much  of  a  "pork  barrel" 
nature.  The  task  now  Is  to  get  enactment 
of  a  realistic  piece  of  legislation — one  that 
will  fulfill  our  development  need's  but  at  the 
same  time  can  avoid  a  Presidential  veto 

In  view  of  the  real  need  for  carrvlne  for- 
ward such  projects — many  of  which  are  now 
under  way  In  o\ir  port  cities.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  act  expeditiously  Current- 
ly, the  appropriations  bill.  H.R.  7634.  Is 
pending  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Conunlttee.  Included  In  this  measure  are 
authorizations  of  funds  for  work  on  the  fol- 
lowing projects:  Menominee  Harbor  and 
River:  Kewaunee  Harbor:  Superlor-Duluth 
Harbor;  Ashland  Harbor;  and  Washburn 
Harbor. 

In  the  1961  budget,  also,  maintenance 
funds  would  be  provided  for  the  following 
pTOject.s  Green  Bay:  Manitowoc:  Milwaukee; 
Port  Washington:  Racine;  Sheboygan;  Stur- 
geon Bay  and  Lake  Michigan;  Ship  Canal; 
Two  Rivers;  and  others. 

Secondly,  there  Is  a  need  to  keep  close 
watch  on  the  efforts  to  enact  the  so-called 


water  stef  1  b!!l  that  woi:ld  thrpnt/»n  to  divert 
danErerou:  ly  large  volumes  of  water  from 
Lake  Mlc.-ilgan  and  thus  lower  the  water 
levels  of  the  lake 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  voted  against  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Currently, 
the  mattiT  is  still  pending  l)efore  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Qviestlon.  Are  there  any  new  develop- 
ments'' 

Answer  Yes.  the  "pushers"  of  this  water- 
diversion  legislation  are  now  trying  an  end 
run,  so  to  speak.  Under  the  guise  of  propos- 
ing a  $12  million  antipollution  program  for 
the  Great  Lakes  generally,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  f-armark  specific  funds  for  dealing 
with  the  pollution  at  Chicago  and  in  the 
Illinois  V/aterway — the  same  objective  as 
contained  In  the  water-dlTerslon  bill  itself. 
HR   1 

Now  I  want  to  sny  this:  I  am  fully  In  favor 
of  carryln?  out  any  necessary  and  effective 
antlpollut  on  study  needed  In  the  Great 
Lakes.  However,  let's  not  be  fooled  by  this 
ruse  for  a 'tempting  to  increase  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Great  Lake* 

Current  y.  this  Issue  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate Apprr>;)natlons  Committee.  As  a  result. 
the  pushe-s  of  the  water  diversion  bill  now 
have  mecuires  before  two  Senate  committees 
to  accomplish  their  objectives. 

Consequently,  you  can  well  understaiid 
the  need  lor  staying  "on  the  alert"  to  head 
off  such  forthright,  and  round-about,  efforts 
to  divert  more  and  more  water  from  the 
Great  iJiVes— daneerous  to  commerce  fr>r 
Wiaoonsin  and   the  rest  of   the  Lake  State*. 

OnirH    PBOCRAMB    AHEAD 

Iftnr,  wh  it  Is  some  of  the  other  "unfinished 
bIMlaew"    >f  Congress? 

A.^  Presl  lent  Elsenhower  recently  urged, 
we  should  ilso  (1)  remove- or  at  least  "ad- 
Just"— the  rriiing  on  VS.  Treasury  bonds  to 
enable  the  Treasurer  to  better  carry  on  the 
financing  far  meeting  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government:  and  (2)  we  aluo  need 
to  strennth'n  our  judicial  system  by  creating 
abott  40  new  Judgeshlpa.  Ragrctiably.  Con- 
gress, for  political  reaaoni,  hM,  for  too  long, 
been  "sitting  on"  this  proposal,  In  t  splen- 
did bipart  kjii)  action  however,  Prenident 
KiMnhower  hiis  offered  to  fill  such  Judgeships 
wltli  an  cq  till  minibcr  of  Diinitrut*  and  Re- 
publicans Trxlay,  our  Federal  cotirta  arc 
logjammed  with  thousands  of  caM«  requir- 
ing up  to  y»are  for  consideration.  The  Con- 
freee,  I  bell>ve.  should  act  immediately. 

VKDn:       FTTBLIO      UMDrShTANOINO      OF      UMCLC 
SAM'S  Dt^DCrr  l-B'>BLEMa 

In  corwidering  legislation — particularly 
si)endlng  pr.>grani»--we,  of  cxjurse.  need  ii-> 
adopt  wise,  realuilc  policies.  Not  only  Con- 
gress— but  each  of  you.  as  clliiseris.  need  to 
be  aware  of  Uncle  Sam's  budget.ary  problems. 

Often,  in  the  vast  volume  of  mail  flowing 
Into  my  oiflce — amounting  to  hundred*  of 
letters  daily — I  receive  strangely  contradic- 
tory letteri :  Some  say :  "I  want  this  pro- 
gram for  niyself";  others  say.  "I  want  that 
program";  i  till  others  say,  "I  want  this,  but 
don't  do  anything  for  the  other   fellow." 

However.  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  a  fountalnhead 
from  which  flows  an  increasing  stream  of 
gifts,  handouts,  and  Federal  support.  To 
the  contrary,  every  penny  spent  on  grants 
or  assistance  programs  comes  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  jxxiketa — anc^J.hat  means  you  and 
me. 

CONCLtWION 

This,  then,  la  a  brief  review  of  only  a  small 
part  of  the  workload  ahead  of  us  In  Congress. 

As  these,  or  other  Issues,  In  which  you  are 
particularly  Interested,  come  up  for  consid- 
eration, I  shall,  bls  always,  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  to  get  your  sugj-'estions  and  recom- 
mendations on  pr<jb:ems  of  significance  to 
our  State  and  Nation. 

Thank  ycu  for  listening. 


This   Is   Oar   Michigan 

EXTENSION  OP  KES/lARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Monday.  May  16.  1960 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  congre.'^sional  delegation 
\<nshes  to  call  attention  to  the  book  "This 
Is  Our  Michigan."  copies  of  which  have 
been  mailed  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  comieclion  with  the  1960  ob- 
servance of  Michigan  Week,  being  cele- 
brated this  week. 

We  commend  this  book  for  your  read- 
ing, for  it  tells  the  story  of  nur  water 
wonderland  State  m  a  way  which  makes 
clear  why  we  do  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing it  in  this  Congress  are  so  tremen- 
dously proud  of  our  State. 

"This  Is  Our  Michipan."  is  an  easy- 
to-read  narrative  of  a  sturdy  people  who 
have  pioneeied.  persevered,  and  pras- 
pered.  It  is  the  story  of  people  who,"«e 
productive  genius  in  World  War  II  made 
Michigan  known  and  respected  as  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,  and  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  American  democracy  bums 
today  with  unceasing  fervor. 

The  book  is  an  authoritative  recital 
of  the  attributes,  re.'soiirce."  and  achieve- 
ments of  a  richly  endowed  and  energetic 
State  which  a  century  ago  produced  the 
lumb'^r  to  build  many  of  America's  cities 
and  the  iron  ore  to  build  its  railroads, 
and  whose  automobile  lactones  in  a  later 
era  put  the  Nation  on  wheels 

It  Ls  al«o  the  story  of  a  State  whose 
.^clentlflc  research  and  who.se  inventive 
and  productive  talents  ha'vc  helped  pre- 
pare this  Nation  of  the  conquest  of  space. 

Tlie  author  of  This  Is  Our  Michigan" 
Is  WUlard  Baird  an  rx|>erlenced  news- 
pap<'rman  in  our  State  capital  at  Lan- 
sing and  chief  of  the  State  capital  bureau 
for  Federated  F'ubllcatlon,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  State  Journal  in  Lansing 
and  the  Enquirer  and  News  in  Battle 
Creek.  His  years  of  pain.staklng  re- 
search and  compilation  ol  data  for  this 
project  culminated  in  a  series  of  59  ar- 
ticles written  tor  those  two  daily  news- 
papei'R  early  this  year 

So  great  was  the  interest  in  the 
articles  elsewhere  in  Michigan  that  Fed- 
erated Publications.  Inc..  made  the  mate- 
rial available  as  a  public  service  to  all 
other  Michigan  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Altogether,  it  was  publi.shed  by  more 
than  150  Michigan  newspapers. 

Now.  as  an  additional  public  service 
endeavor,  Federated  Publications.  Inc. 
has  published  the  entire  scries  in  an  at- 
tractive book  which  will  be  widely  used 
as  a  reference  work  by  the  schools  and 
hbranes  of  our  own  State  and.  we  hope, 
by  similar  institutions  in  other  States. 

In  it  you  will  find,  briefly  yet  clearly 
narrated,  the  history  of  Michipan  from 
Indian  days  through  the  Fi^ench  and 
British  colonial  periods,  territorial  times, 
and  early  statehood  to  the  present  day. 
You  will  find  in  it  also  the  story  of  Mich- 
igan's tremendous  natural  resources,  its 
industrial  eminence,  its  impressive  rec- 


ords in  agriculture.  Its  fame  a^  a  tourist 
and  resort  State,  and  its  man>'  cultural 
achievements. 

It  is  a  story  we  in  Michigan  are  pleased 
to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and 
one  we  hope  you  will  enjoy  reading. 

TiiADDEtrs  M.  MACHRCwncz.  Flist  Dis- 
trict. 

George  ME.^DER,  Second  District. 

Arcr.sT  E  Johan-sen.  Third  District. 

Clake  E    HorrMAN,  Fourth  District. 

GrR.\LD  R  Pt.)RD.  Jr.,  Fifth  District. 

Chai.les  E.  Chamkeklmn.  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, 

Jamfs  G    O'Hara.  Seventh  District. 

Alvin  M   Bentlev.  Eichth  District. 

Robert  P    GFirriN.  Ninth  District. 

Elecrd  A  Cederbekg,  10th  District. 

Victor  A.  Knox,  llth  District 

John  B.  Bennett,  12th  District 

CHAf  LEsC  DiGGS,  JR.,  ISth  District. 

Louis  Charles  RABAtrr.  14th  District. 

John  D.  Dinceli.,  15th  District. 

John  Le.<:inski.  16th  District. 

MARTHA  W   Griffith.';.  17th  District. 

William  S.  Broomfield.  18th  District. 


The  Summit  Conference 


EITTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MAs.sA<  Hrsm> 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OK  HEI'RE.SEN  rATIVES 

Monday,  May  16.  1960 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr  Speakrr.  the  no- 
tion of  t)ie  SovicUs  in  .'.rultlinr  the  sum- 
mit conference  and  wnhdraumg  the  in- 
viLutlor  for  President  Ki.M'iihowfr  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  next  month.,  while 
.sonsatlonal,  is  not  particularly  surpris- 
ing. 

It  was  also  most  disappointing  tn 
many  i)cople  who  felt  the  conference 
might  po.ssibly  help  to  ease  current  ten- 
sions and  promote  peace 

Tlie  Mai'Xlst  formula,  beiiig  followed 
by  the  Soviet,  does  not  desire  the  e{u>ing 
of  ten-sions  or  the  establishment  of 
peaceful  conditions.  It  Is  compounded 
of  diplomatic  strategy  and  proi)aganda 
tactics  designed  to  encourage  and  arou.se 
as  much  agitation,  tui-moil.  and  di.sorder 
in  the  world  as  possible 

We  are  presently  witnessing  a  large 
number  of  incidents,  some  of  them  in 
our  own  hemisphere  and  Nation,  which 
indicate  the  widespread  mfluence  of  the 
world  Marxist  movement 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  way  can- 
not be  found,  through  dispassionate  dis- 
cu.'^sion  and  exchange  of  views,  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  basic  causes  of  frictnn. 
but  so  long  as  the  Soviets  are  intent  upon 
using  Marxist  tactics  and  pursuing 
Marxist  goals,  we  are  not  likely  to  de- 
velop ir.  diplomatic  councils  that  good 
faith  and  that  sincerity  of  purpo.se 
which  always  must  be  indL^i>en,'-.able  in- 
gredients of  any  successful  worthwhile 
diplomatic  conference. 

Perhaps  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
ference at  this  time,  if  it  is  broken  up  as 
reported,  may  bring  some  good  results. 
It  would  at  least  avoid  a  woeful  waste  of 
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lime  and  energy  on  the  part  of  our  rep- 
resentatives and  negotiators  and  would 
remove  a  most  important  source  of  com- 
munistic propaganda  activity  leveled 
against  the  free  world,  and  particularly 
against  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  real  pity  that  the  nations  can- 
not sit  down  together  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  hammer  out  an  agreement  for  dis- 
armament, control  of  nuclear  energy 
through  inspection  safeguards,  and  the 
liberation  of  subject  and  enslaved 
peoples. 

Until  these  great  questions  are  re- 
solved, there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in 
the  world.  And  Mr  Khrushchev  wiU 
have  to  take  the  grave  responsibility  for 
this  unhappy  and  dangerous  situation. 

There  are  other  encouraging  aspects, 
namely,  o.ir  great  militaiT  and  economic 
power  and  our  unwillingne.ss  to  knuckle 
under  Communist  threats. 

Barring  constructive  agreements,  this 
power  and  strength  will  continue  to  be 
the  real  deterrent  to  large-scale  war  and, 
I  hope,  to  small-scale  ones  as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  speak 
out  strongly  for  freedom  and  let  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  the  world  know,  by  un- 
equivocal language,  that  we  intend  to 
protect  our  security  and  our  liberties,  and 
we  are  willing  to  talk  with  any  nation 
that  honestly  and  sincerely  wants  to  talk 
peace  and  justice. 


Airlift  Modernization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    M.^SS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai^  May  16  1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
mclude  an  interview  with  Repre.sentative 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Military  Aulift,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

AiRLirr    Modernu.\t:on— A     C'.ipital     Inttr- 

viBW  With  Represe.ntative  Rivers 

(By  Courtney  Sheldon) 

Washington  —Representative  L  Mendell 
Rivers.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  vet- 
eran member  of  the  Hou.se  Armed  Services 
Committee,  with  airplanfs  a  special  personal 
Interest  and  chairman  of  an  influential 
Special  subcommittee  on  the  National  Mili- 
tary Airlift,  says.  Everybody  has  been  going 
hog  wild  on  pushbutton  warfare  and  for- 
getting what  the  Army  has  been  say- 
ing •  •  •  Everybody  else  has  overlo<:fked 
the  possibility  of  a  limited  war  " 

He  estimates  "It  will  take  a  billion  dol- 
lars" to  modernize  the  Milltarv  Air  Transport 
Service 

Question.  Sir,  in  your  rejxirt  you  state  that 
•  within  the  first  20  days  of  either  a  general 
war  without  warning  or  limited  war  under 
any  current  assumptions  for  planning  pur- 
poses, strategic  airlift  capabilities  are  seri- 
ously Inadequate  "  Could  you  elaborate  on 
what   you   mean   by  "seriously   inadequate"? 

Answer  The  source  of  this  information  is 
classified.  Ill  just  have  to  say  ;t  Is  in- 
adequate for  the  reason  that  we  would  have 
terrific  dUBculty  In  getting  people  of  highest 
priority  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 


Those  people  would  have  to  be  carried  in 
military  aircraft  because  of  the  claselfled  na- 
ture of  their  positions  and  of  the  equipment 
that  they  would  have  to  operate.  Transpor- 
tatioa  of  them  would  tax  every  single  thing 
that  MATS  now  has.  And  there  would  be  a 
deficiency. 

Question  What  has  happened  to  MATS's 
capaUUity'' 

Answer.  They  have  only  31  airplanes  that 
are  modern  out  of  400-odd  planes.  I  don't 
want  to  minimize  what  MATS  Is  doing  with 
their  inventories.  They  have  done  a  monu- 
mentnl  Job  Theu:  exercise  Big  Slam-Puerto 
Pine  was  fantastic  for  the  inventories  they 
h.ive  Mo6t  of  their  planes  are  from  7  to  10 
years  old,  yet  they  carried  out  that  o{>eration 
without  one  serlou.s  c.^stialty 

I  JUst  don't  understand  why  we  sp>cnd  $42 
billion  a  year  for  defense  and  only  possess 
second-clas-s  planes  to  do  a  first-class  Job. 

Question  Well,  how  did  we  arrive  at  this 
situation  of  such  obsolescence? 

An$wer  I  think  that  everybody  has  been 
going  hog-wUd  en  push-button  warfare  and 
forgetting  what  the  Army  has  been  saying. 
Tlie  .4rmy  has  been  Uke  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  Everybody  else  has  overlooked 
the  p<).ssibilKy  of  a  limited  war.  and  they 
have  ftU  thought  that  airplanes  would  phase 
out  acd  missiles  would  take  their  place.  This 
lo  the  situation  In  a  nutshell. 

Qu9sti  jn  In  respect  to  the  Army  needs 
you  just  mentioned,  you  said  in  your  report 
that  6TRAC  (Strategic  Army  Corps)  Is  one 
of  a  Very  few  major  commands  In  all  the 
servU^s  that  has  not  acquired  Its  own  air- 
lift I>j  you  feel  that  they  should  have  one 
or  thtt  some  part  of  MATS  should  be  pre- 
destgttated  f'lr  Army  airlift? 

Answer.  Our  report  says  It  should  be  MATS 
on  equal  priority  with  the  other  services. 
Now  *e  have  recommended  that  MATS'  name 
be  changed  to  MAC — Military  Air  Command. 
People  have  been  .shcxDting  at  MATS  so  long 
MATiJ  has  become  anathema  to  certain  ones. 
MAT-i  IS  a  command.  It  is  part  of  a  weapons 
systeir.  People  have  been  sniping  at  MATS 
as  a  competing  airline.  It  is  ridiculous. 
MAT3  IS  no  airline. 

Question.  You  are  talking  now  about  the 
complaints  of  the  civilian  aviation  transport 
industry  that  MATS  Is  unfair  competition? 

Ans^*•er.   Yes 

Quastion.  Now  c  an  Congress  order  the  Pen- 
tagon to  predesignate  MATS  planes  for  Army 
alrUii." 

Anss^er  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  the  Armed 
Servlaes  can  do  it 

Queistlon.  There  is  no  way  you  can  force 
them  to? 

Answer.  Well,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  will  do  this  Our  hearings  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  helping  This  Is 
the  first  time  the  subject  of  airlift  has  ever 
been  heard  in  Congress  And  the  informa- 
tion te  have  obtained  has  been  helpful  to 
the  military  The  Joint  Chiefs  are  fine  men. 
We  arr  all  in  the  same  business — survival. 

Question  In  regard  to  your  recommenda- 
tions for  funds  for  modernizing  MATS,  is 
Congress  going  to  supfK)rt  you? 

.\nswer.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  av.ulable  $300  million  for  im- 
mediate off-the-shelf  procurement  of  planes 
of  the  type  the  Army  has  requested,  the 
130- B  with  extended  range  That  plane  U 
already  in  production  The  House  has  ap- 
proved and  the  bill  has  gone  to  the  Senate. 

Quettion  What  was  the  administration's 
request  concerning  airlift  modernization? 

Answer  The  administration  requested  only 
$50  million  to  begin  development  of  an  un- 
compromlsed  cargo  plane  It  recommended 
nothlag  to  modernize  MATS  at  this  tLme. 
This  would  only  be  the  beginning  of  a  devel- 
opment 

We.  too,  have  recommended  development 
of  the  plane  It  takes  from  4  to  5  years  to 
develop  a  plane  We  need  planes  now.  It 
win  take  many  more  hundreds  of  mllllonB 


to  bring  MATS  up  to  what  it  should  be  I 
would  venture  the  assertion  that  U.  would 
t<ike  a  billion  dollars  to  do  the  Job. 

Question  Has  there  been  any  significant 
opposition  within  Congress  Itself  or  without 
Congress  to  your  recommendations  so  far? 

Answer.  I  haven't  found  a  single  opponent 
In  the  Congress,  not  a  single  one.  It  has 
been  remarkable  how  people  who  have  been 
fighting  MATS  have  Joined  with  us  and 
sponsored  our  program.  I  know  people  who 
have  been  fighting  MATS  terrifically,  called 
It.  an  airline,  now  they  have  Joined  us  and 
It  demonstrates  a  bigness  of  men  In  Con- 
gress after  the  facts  have  been  obtained. 
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American   Mining  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.aRKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF     PENN.SVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. May  16.  1960 

Mr.  SAYI.OR  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  Mining  Congress  held  its  con- 
vention in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Hilton Hotel  during  the  week  of 
May  9. 

One  of  the  outstanding  addresses  de- 
hvered  to  that  convention  was  made  by 
the  Honorable  Pred  A.  Seaton.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior, 

Secretary  Seaton's  speech  points  out 
many  of  the  items  wh'ch  ar:?  of  grave  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  coal  industry, 
but  to  the  Nation  during  the  coming 
years.  I  wish  to  include  this  address,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Secret abt  or  the  Interior  Pred  A 

Sbaton,  American  Mining   Congress  Coal 

Convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  .  Mat  9,  1960 

The  energy  market,  like  our  economy  as  a 
whole.  Is  a  highly  dynamic  phenomenon. 
Viewing  Its  development  over  the  last  cen- 
tury, two  characteristics  stand  out  with  par- 
ticular clarity. 

1.  There  has  been  a  steady  and  very  sub- 
stantial rate  of  overall  growth. 

2  Within  the  expanding  energy  market,  a 
complicated  Interplay  of  economic  forces  has 
produced  an  unusually  high  degree  of  fluc- 
tuation In  the  demand  for  different  fuels. 

The  high  ratio  of  demand  for  coal  came  in 
1901,  up  to  90  percent  of  the  market,  before 
the  curve  turned  downward  under  the  Im- 
pact of  competition  from  oil   and   gas 

It  Is  true  that  today,  oil  provides  two- 
fifths  of  the  energy  used:  coal  and  natural 
gas,  about  one-fourth  each;  with  hydropower 
and  natural  gas  liquids  providing  the 
remainder. 

It  is  also  true  that  while  your  Industry's 
production  In  1901  was  about  293  mlUion 
tons,  today  It  Is  over  430  million  tons. 

The  congressional  panel  on  the  Impact  of 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  forecasts 
that  overall  energy  consumption  In  the 
United  States  will  reach  75,000  trillion  British 
thermal  unite  by  1975,  Other  authoritative 
estimates  are  In  substantial  agreement. 

Thus,  the  professional  consensus  Is  that 
the  United  States  In  15  years  will  be  using 
86  p>ercent  again  as  much  energy  as  5  years 
ago. 

Per  coal  this  could  mean  an  increase  of 
some  75  percent  over  19,'S5,  with  estimated 
production  levels  ranging  up  to  about  750 
million  tons  annually. 

Some  believe  you  will  do  even  better  than 
hold  the  portion  of  the  market  you  now  sup- 
ply     This  optimism  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
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tlon  that  Inert  ased  demand  for  fuel  In  the 
United  States  will  be  mainly  for  electrical 
energy,  a  field  :n  which  coal  Is  at  Itp  best  as 
a  competitive  f  lel 

For  the  competition  which  Is  to  come,  you 
of  the  coal  Industry  have  already  set  pxDwer- 
ful  forces  in  motion  to  work  in  your  behalf. 

You  have  mechanized  to  an  astonishing 
degree  Preliminary  estimates  for  1959  put 
the  overall  ave.-age  output  at  more  than  12 
tons  per  man  per  day.  By  comparison,  very 
few  other  countries  have  been  able  to  reach 
an  output  level  of  2  tons  per  man  per  day. 
Parenthetically,  these  few  exceptions  do  not 
include  Russia. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  at  a  time  when 
your  Industry  lias  progressed  to  the  highest 
efficiency  level  \n  the  world,  you  also  enjoy 
the  best  record  for  health  and  safety. 

The  high  pisne  of  sound  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  your  Industry  has  pro- 
vided a  dependable  supply  of  coal  at  com- 
petitive prices.  It  has  also  fostered  co- 
operation in  your  Industrial  operations, 
marketing,  and  public   relations. 

Through  such  cooperation,  notwithstand- 
ing significant  increases  In  the  cost  of  labor, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  the  general  effects 
of  infiatlon,  the  average  price  of  coal  fob. 
the  mine  has  be<n  less  than  $6  a  ton  through- 
out the  past  decide 

On  the  Industrywide  organizational  front, 
you  have  made  It  clear  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  attack  your  problems  In  an  aggres- 
sive manner.  Indicative  uf  that  is  the  work 
of  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Mining  Congres-s.  which  Is  our  host  today 

Important  as  these  achievements  are,  the 
master  keys  to  what  you  have  been  able 
to  do.  In  my  opinion,  have  been  the  varied 
and  Imaginative  scientific  and  technologic 
research  In  which  you  have  engaged,  and  the 
Individual  Initiative  you  have  displayed  It 
Is  obvious  that  without  research,  the  degree 
of  mechanization  you  now  have  would  still 
be  a  dream,  not  a  reality.  Without  mech- 
anization It  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible to  hold  the  coet  line.  Without 
Initiative  and  the  willingness  to  accept 
change,  you  would  now  be  trying  to  compete 
In  a  20th  century  market  while  using  the 
19th  century  mining  methods. 

For  an  Industry  in  a  field  as  competitive 
as  yours,  a  continuation,  even  an  accelera- 
tion, of  research  activity  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  I  assure  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  wants  to  bt  both  help- 
ful and  effective  in  your  endeavors. 

That  pledge  Isn't  mere  talk.  We  mean  It 
and  our  actions  prove  we  do.  The  Depart- 
ment now  has  under  way  comprehensive 
analyses  of  coal  production,  distribution,  and 
marketing  methods,  as  well  as  projects  rang- 
ing from  geologic  mapping  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  uses  for  coal. 

At  this  afternoon's  meeting.  Bureau  of 
Mines'  personnel  will  present  a  film,  show- 
ing preliminary  work  done  last  fall  on  hy- 
draulic mining  of  coal.  It  will  Indicate  that 
given  certain  conditions,  coal  can  be  effec- 
tively mined  by  the  use  of  high -pressure, 
hlgh-vtloclty  water  jets. 

Recently,  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc.. 
made  available  to  us  the  coal-fired  gas  tur- 
bine with  which  It  had  been  conducting 
studies  at  Dunkirk.  NY.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  working  to  adapt  this  equipment 
to  stationary  powerplants.  If  its  perform- 
ance lives  up  to  our  expectations,  it  vtrlll 
greatly  increase  powerplanl  efficiency  and 
should  prove  to  be  particularly  valuable  in 
those  arid  regions  of  tlie  West  where  water 
Is  In  short  supply 

Much  as  we  are  doing  In  coal  research, 
we  want  to  do  much  more  Th-it  Is  why  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  enactment  of  H.R 
3375,  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
much-needed  authority  to  contract  for  coal 
research. 


It  is  my  firm  belief  that  research  programs 
of  an  immediate  and  applied  nature  can  be 
carried  out  most  efficiently  through  contracts 
with  appropriate  public  and  private  organ- 
izations. 

We  sincerely  hope  this  legislation  Is  ap- 
proved In  this  session  I  have  already  an- 
nounced that  once  we  have  tiie  authority,  a 
special  office  of  coal  research  will  Imme- 
diately be  established  to  serve  as  our  con- 
tracting agent. 

Greater  activity  In  the  field  of  applied 
research  would  complete  the  research  spec- 
trum from  the  long-medium  range  to  those 
of  the  short  range,  of  immediate  benefit  to 
the  coal  Industry,  Such  a  tb.ree-pronged 
approach  would  make  possible  a  united  at- 
tack of  science  and  technology  on  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  coal  industry.  You  and 
I  win  agree  that  Is  exactly  what  we  must 
have,  and  the  sooner,  the  better 

In  developing  this  new  program,  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  will  utUlze  fully  the 
guidance  received  from  advisory  committees 
which  would  Include  representation  from  all 
segments  of  your  Industry.  Our  experience 
In  this  kind  of  activity  with  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  has  been  highly  successful, 
and  we  are  sure  that  a  similar  operation  for 
coal  will  produce  equally  significant  results 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  coal  industry  share 
other  common  Interests  and  problems 

In  March  of  1969,  President  Elsenhower 
ordered  the  ImpwDsltlon  of  a  system  of  manda- 
tory controls  on  imports  of  crude  oil  and  of 
Its  principal  products.  Including  residual 
fuel  oil.  The  President  made  It  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  the  oil  Import  program  was 
to  Insure  a  healthy  domestic  oil  Industry 
capable  of  exploring  for  and  developing  new 
oil  reserves  to  replace  those  being  depleted 

Understandably,  your  testimony  has  a  high 
degree  of  Interest  In  the  level  of  residual  oil 
Imports.  One  obvious  reason  is  that  many 
Industrial  Installations,  particularly  electric 
utilities  on  the  east  coast,  are  able  to  switch 
quickly  from  coal  to  residual  oil  to  natural 
gas,  depending  upon  the  price  and  availabil- 
ity of  these  comptetlng  fuels. 

I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  program,  as  It  applies  to 
residual  fuel  oil,  cannot  be  administered  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  cause  real  shortages  or  re- 
sult in  real  hardships  to  consumers.  That 
would  be  morally  Indefensible,  even  If  legally 
possible. 

In  April  of  this  year  we  necessarily  made 
an  upward  adjustment  in  the  level  of  allo- 
cations for  residual  Imports  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  In  order  to  avert  a  serious 
shortage  of  residual  on  the  east  coast,  how- 
ever, that  shortage  may  have  been  caused. 
That  adjustment,  together  with  the  unim- 
ported  portion  of  the  original  allocation 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  made  the  total 
amount  available  for  Import  In  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  almost  identical  to 
actual  imports  In  the  second  quarter  of  1957, 
the  base  year  for  the  residual  part  of  the 
mandatory  program. 

We  are  engaged  In  an  ImfKjrt  control  pro- 
gram, and  Importers  and  consumers  alike 
should  recognize  it  as  Just  that.  In  estab- 
lishing allocation  levels  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  creating  a  set  of  conditions  under 
which  unlimited  quantities  of  residual  fuel 
oil  can  be  Imported  and  sold  at  distress 
prices.  Nor  do  we  have  any  intention  of 
allowing  the  creation  of  an  artificial  set  of 
circumstances  to  accomplish  the  same  end 
result. 

To  further  strengthen  the  administration 
of  the  program  we  have,  as  you  know,  re- 
cently announced  a  revision  In  the  allocation 
period  from  a  semiannual  to  a  quarterly 
basis, 

Ooal  has  been  and  is  now  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  the  fuel  supply  picture  In  the 
United  States,  and  It  will  continue  to  be  so 


In  the  foref;eeable  future.  No  one  should 
forget  that  your  industry  provided  the  prin- 
cipal energy  base  upon  which  our  Nation's 
great  industrial  economy  was  founded  No 
one  should  lorget  that  In  the  face  of  many 
obstacles,  you  satisfied  unprecedented  de- 
mands for  energy  during  two  terrible  and 
prolonged  ^^'orld   Wars. 

To  me,  a  found  of  coal  means  much  more 
than  a  mere  16  ounces  of  a  hard  and  black 
substance  wliich  we  remove  from  the  earth. 
In  hundred*  and  thousands  of  ways  it  Is 
important  Ir.   the  lives  of  human  beings. 

Coal  means  for  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry, a  source  of  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

For  the  consumer,  it  means  everything 
from  heat  for  the  home  to  electric  power  for 
iron  lungs  or  television. 

For  those  who  have  a  role  in  developing 
our  industrial  might,  it  means  a  compara- 
tively inexpensive  yet  reliable  source  of  fuel 
for  everything  from  chemical  plants  to  steel 
mills. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  It  is  one  of  the 
keystones  which  secures  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  our  national  defense. 

No  one  can  believe  more  fervently  than  do 
I  that  for  reasons  of  future  national  secu- 
rity, if  for  no  other.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance 
that  we  work  together  to  maintain  a  healthy 
and   thriving  coal   Industry 

There  is  something  else  I  believe  At  the 
overall  rate  of  development  and  growth  of 
this  Nation,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  are 
going  to  need  in  the  future  all  the  fuel  en- 
ergy we  can  get,  from  whatever  scurce. 

There  are  obvious  and  clearly  defined  lim- 
its to  the  amount  of  hydroelectrlcity  we  can 
produce.  There  are  also  limits  on  the  use 
of  oil  and  gas  for  many  purposes  And  there 
are  limits,  economic  and  otherwise,  on  pro- 
duction and  use  of  coal. 

A  thriving  industry  in  each  case  Is  cer- 
tainly desirable  from  a  national  standpoint, 
and  I  believe  :t  Is  a  proper  function  of  Gov- 
ernment to  help  maintain  an  economic  en- 
vironment witJiln  which  efiBciem",  business 
enterprises  may  prosper  and  contribute  to 
national  economic  strength. 

But  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  piroper  role 
of  government  to  lestrict  unnecetsarlly  the 
right  of  free  economic  choice  by  American 
consumers  of  the  fuels,  or  anything-  else  they 
want  to  purchase  and  use  Any  ot.ner  pxilicy 
can  only  tend  to  throw  our  private  enter- 
prise economic  system  out  of  gear,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  long  run,  destroy  it  a. together. 

Aside  from  the  demands  of  national  de- 
fense, the  consumption  of  fuels  should  prop- 
erly continue  to  be  determined  by  iiuch  fac- 
tors as  relative  costs  at  specific  locations, 
efficiency  of  use,  dependability  of  supply — in 
short,  a  combination  of  consumer  preference 
and  the  cost  per  British  thermal  unit,  de- 
livered at  the  burner. 

Our  governmental  system  Is  one  which 
gives  equal  opportunity  to  every  citizen,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  and  effort.  If  we  are 
to  have  equal  opportunity,  with  freedom, 
then  we  cannot  have  an  enforced  or  guaran- 
teed equality  without  regard  to  ability  or  ef- 
fort. The  one  Is  unalterably  antagonistic 
to  the  other. 

To  me,  this  principle  also  applies  to  our 
economic  system  To  bind  it  into  a  strait- 
Jacket  where  the  strings  would  be  pulled 
from  Washington  could  at  best  only  serve  to 
stifle  initiative  and  progress  The  logical 
result  would  inevitably  be  to  destroy  the  very 
flexibility  which  is  so  essential  if  individual 
initiative  Is  to  be  encouraged  tfj  make  its 
impact  felt. 

Admittedly,  your  industry  has  some  very 
real  problems  Nevertheless  coal,  as  a  fuel 
and  as  a  source  material  for  many  other 
uses,  has  a  perhaps  unlimited  horizon  of  op- 
portunities in  the  future.  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  economic  competition,  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  that  fact  and  will  seize  those  opH 
portunlties.     And  again,  I  assure  you  of  the 
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Dep«rtm«ot  ot  Inteiior't  ■ympathrtle  and 
halpful  ln««rast  in  your  present  maA  futur* 
•coDonklc  iMaltli. 


A  Finn  P«silMB  at  tke  Sonmit 


EXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESSlWTA'nVBB 

Monday.  May  16,  I960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing Ls  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States  regarding  the 
summit  meeting.  I  believe  the  letter  is 
self  -  explanatory . 

I  am  happy  to  include  a  reply  which 
I  received  today  from  the  White  House 
regarding  my  original  correspondence. 
They  are  as  follows; 

May  12,  1960. 
The  PTttsTDtsrr. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Ms.  Prxsidunt:  Since  It  ia  quite  ap- 
parent to  many  oX  us  here  In  Congress  that 
you  are  going  to  the  summit  meeting  under 
most  dtfflcult  conditions  in  the  light  of  So- 
viet Premier  Khrushchev's  activities  during 
the  past  few  days,  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  see  the  results  of  a  survey  which  I  have 
Just  concluded  In  the  nth  Congressional 
District  of  nilnols. 

My  congressional  district,  I  believe,  re- 
flects to  a  great  extent  the  thinking  of  most 
Americans.  It  Is  a  representative  district  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  sending  you 
these  reeulta  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
find  comfort  and  strength  In  the  knowledge 
that  the  American  people  support  a  firm 
position  by  the  United  States  In  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union, 

Two  of  the  questions  from  my  survey 
which  deal  with  the  summit  meeting,  to- 
gether with  the  replies,  follow: 

1  Should  the  United  Ststes  yield  to  So- 
viet Russia's  demand  thst  we  abandon  our 
position  In  West  Berlin?  Yes,  8  percent;  no, 
90  percent;  undecided,  4  percent. 

a  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should 
base  Its  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
ft  firm  and  decisive  demand  that  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  be  given  the  right  to  free 
elections'  Yes.  85  percent;  no  9  percent; 
undecided.  6  percent 

Regarding  question  No  2.  you  will  recall 
that  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvps  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  the 
subject  of  free  elections  for  the  captlv*  na- 
tions be  raised  by  you  .it  the  summit  meet- 
ing 

I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  out  of  ap- 
proximately 60,000  lengthy  questionnaires 
mailed  to  my  constituents,  about  14  percent 
took  the  trouble  to  respond  This  response 
Includes  a  much  larger  cross  section  of  my 
co.-istuuency  than  many  professional  surveys'. 

May  I  wish  you  Godspeed  In  your  difficult 
journey''  I  Join  wltn  my  constituents  In 
expressing  a  sincere  hope  that  your  mission 
will  be  succes.sf'il 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ro.M.\N  C  PrrrrNSKi, 
Member  of  Congress 

The  WHrxE  Hotjsi:. 
Wa.^hingCon.  DC  .  \fay  13,  1960 
The  Honorable  Roman  C   Prci.vsxi, 
House  0/  Rep'-esentatxves, 
W-i'<hington,  D  C 

Dkar  Mr.  Pttcinski-  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
May  12  letter  and  to  say  that  he  found  the 


of  your  conatltnency  to  the  ques- 
Uoas  on  your  survey  relating  to  the  summit 
msstlng  very  bMurtenlng  and  helpful.     Your 
thought  in  bringing  this  information  to  his 
attention  and  your  good  wishes  for  the  suc- 
caaa  of   his   endeavon   In   ParU  are   wajrmly 
appreciated  by  the  President. 
With  kind  regarda. 
I      Sincerely  yours, 
I  Jack  Z   Anderson, 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President. 


Voyage  of  the  "Tritoa' 


J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or   ILLINOIS 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1960 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  accom- 
plishment of  Capt.  Edward  L.  Beach,  the 
oflBcers  and  men  of  the  Triton  will  al- 
ways stand  out  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Naval  expeditions  in  histcwT — in  keepuiK 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S. 
NaV5'. 

President  Eisenhower  hailed  the  un- 
precedented feat  in  a  special  White 
House  ceremony,  at  which  time  he  con- 
ferred the  Legion  of  Merit  on  Capt.  Ed- 
ward L.  Beach. 

Tlie  White  House  proudly  announced 
the  journey,  which  began,  February  16 
and  closely  followed  Magellan's  course  of 
441  years  ago. 

Tlhis  achievement  gave  me  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  because  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  have  appointed. 
Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Bulmer  of  Ster- 
ling, m.,  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bulmer  sei-ved 
as  the  operations  officer  on  the  nuclear 
submarine  Triton  on  this  historic  voy- 
age. 

When  I  appointed  Robert  Bulmer  to 
the  Academy  In  1945,  I  was  convinced 
that!  he  would  not  only  be  a  credit  to 
himself,  but  al.so  a  credit  to  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  haa  always  justified  the  con- 
fidence I  placed  in  him. 


Repreientatire  Bin  Johnson  and  the  1960 
Winter  Olympics 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK3 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF    CALIFORHriA 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  16.  1960 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  an  editorial  recently  in 
the  Sacramento  Union  ccmmendiriK  Cal- 
ifornia's able  Representative  from  the 
Second  District — H.\rold  T.  "Bizz"  John- 
son. Bizz  Johnson  played  a  ver>'  sig- 
nificant role  in  getting  the  1960  Winter 
Olympics  held  in  California,  and  the  edi- 
torial commends  him  for  not  lagging 
in  his  interest  in  winter  sport,s  once  the 
games  were  over  It  makes  the  impor- 
tant point  that  Bizz  Johnson  does  not 


regard  the  Winter  Oljrmplcs  as  a  fait 
accompli,  but  rather  as  a  logical  step 
toward  popularizing  the  ^eat  California 
winter  sports  industry. 

I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  CoNGRsasMAM  RepOSTS 

Congressman  Harold  T  Bizz)  Johnson 
Of  the  Second  District  doesn't  regard  the 
winter  Olympics  at  Squaw  Valley  a«  a  fait 
acconipll.  but  ruther  a,s  a  luttlcal  step  toward 
popularizing  the  great  California  winter 
sport*  Induatry  In  thia  viewpoint  JonwaON 
Is  to  be  C'Unmended. 

"More  than  a  million  perBons  vl»!t<^ 
Squaw  Valley  before,  durln^',  and  after  the 
winter  Olympics."  declares  Johnson,  "but 
more  ImpresBlve  to  me  Is  that  more  than  a 
million  persons  vlfllted  other  snow  sports 
areas  of  the  State  as  well  I  took  a  survey 
of  California's  naUonal  for«sta  and  parkj 
U)  see  what  was  hajinenlng  In  this  recreation 
held.  Everywhere  officials  reported  the  busi- 
ness of  going  down  hill  on  skis  and  sleds 
la  aoomlnj?" 

Isn  t  this  what  California  bargained  for 
In  underwriting  the  rather  expensive  spec- 
tacle of  the  winter  Olympics?  But  here  la  a 
State  Investment,  seemingly,  which  is  paying 
(  ff      Let  Johnson  ccmtlnue 

"Many  mountain  areas,  which  onre  lived 
on  summer  economies  are  finding  the  snow 
enthusiast,"!  bring  welcome  new  business 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  snow 
sports  and  kxlge  developments  And  the 
potential  still  Is  tremendous 

"Tahoe  National  P-irest.  with  the  Olympics 
of  course,  led  the  field  and  Henry  E.  Branagh, 
forest  supervisor  advised  me  that  skiing  was 
Itself  up  60  percent  over  last  season  with 
116.500  i>e()ple  on  the  slopes  Nearly  14.000 
people  liBve  used  the  Ice  rink,  not  counting 
the  thousands  up<jn  thousands  of  spoctators. 
"An  old  standby  In  the  winter  sports  Held 
Is  Y  senii'e  «  Badger  Pa«B  Superintendent 
John  Preston  writes  that  there  hare  been 
li6  718  visitors  by  early  April  and  they  still 
were  coming  An  average  of  SOO  persons  use 
the  facilities  on  a  weekday  and  1.800  to  3.600 
on  a  typical  Snturdiw  or  ."^undsy  ThU  does 
not  Include  B.S.ia  visitors  who  ice  skated  on 
the  valley  floor  Badger  Puss  opened  in  1933 
and  the  use  has  been  growing  constantly 

"Stanley  R  Zeger.  acting  sujiervlsor  at 
Eldorado  National  Ptiroet,  says  the  year  there 
wat  substandard  a.'  far  a."*  snow  conditions 
were  conrerncd  but  thst  did  not  slow  down 
the  skiing  enthu-slasts.  Abotit  95  percent  of 
the  approximately  106.000  jieople  u-slni?  the 
Highway  50  and  South  Tahoo  snowfle'.ds  are 
skiers.  The  use  was  up  about  7  jierccnt 
'The  last  two  snnw  i^aaons  have  been  poor,' 
says  Supervisor  Zeger.  'but  the  trend  Is 
steadily  Increasing  ' 

"The  people  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains are  sharing  In  this  activity  and  Mam- 
moth Mountain  of  the  Inyo  National  For- 
est Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  snow  re- 
e:oii8  In  C.illfornla.  Supervisor  Joe  Radel 
reports  a  32  percent  gain  with  mc«-e  than 
100,000   snow    visit*    to    the    Inyo. 

"Althoueh  «ktlng  l.o  a  m,i)or  sport  at  Las- 
sen National  Forest  and  Volcanic  Park.  Forest 
Supervisor  V.  A  Parker  and  Park  Superin- 
tendent Edward  Freeland  say  heavy  family 
fun  use  attracts  groups  from  all  over  north- 
em  California.  Including  the  Han  Francisco 
Bay  region 

"About  22  000  traveled  to  Lassen  Forest, 
half  of  them  eolng  Just  to  romp  in  the  snow 
with  the  rest  doing  the  skiing.  Another 
15,000  toured  Las.sen  Park's  snowflelds. 
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"There  Is  a  tremendous  potential  for  fu- 
ture development  In  both  the  La-ssen  and 
Inyo  regions  as  well  as  some  of  the  lesser 
used  forest  lands 

'Plumas  National  Forest's  La  Porte  wae 
one  of  the  flrst  ski  areas  to  develop  In  north- 
ern California  many,  many  winters  ago 
With  that  facility  and  the  new  JohnsvUle 
State  Park  coming  In.  the  potential  winter 
sports  development  is  conslderablr. 

"I  look  for  development  of  the  Plumas, 
Cedar  Pass,  Union  Valley,  and  many  other 
regions  similar  to  Mount  Shasta's  Ski  Bowl  Ui 
the  Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Forest.  Ob- 
serving Its  second  year  of  winter  sports.  For- 
est Supervisor  Paul  Stathem  ?ays  .Shasta 
Bowl  use  Is  up  25  to  50  percent  this  year 
over  the  Initial  season  there  and  Snowman's 
Hill  continues  to  provide  an  excellent  com- 
munity place  to  play  In  the  snow,  which 
nieans  most  of  the  Increase  conslsie  of  visi- 
tors from  outside  the  Immediate  region. 

"The  reputation  was  spread  this  year  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
everyone  concerned  must  continue  to  work 
together  to  provide  the  facilities  to  meet  this 
demand  The  Investment  will  t)€  repaid 
many  times  " 


Waihini^ton  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  rrxA.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16.  1960 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  newsletter  of  May 
14,  1960; 

W.\shinot<jn  Rn-osT 

(By  BuucK  AuiER   Fifth  District,  Texas,  May 
14.  19(10) 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  approprt- 
fttlon  Mil,  Jvuit  enacted  prenrnted  the  con- 
trtdtetory  though  tiot  u«i  ununuul  sj>«otacle 
of  Oo:.-'r(»«mi'n  clchnilng  and  iinrecinK  to 
the  exiK'i.un u; «■  ii  public  nuincy  tor  u  pro- 
gram thai  pmctlciCly  everyone,  for  varying 
rea*oii#,  thought  wrmig  yet  the  bill  passed 
handily  without  a  record  vote  The  bill 
called  for  approximately  $4  billion  in  varl- 
oiu  agriculture  jubsldien  The  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  own  report  f)n  the  bill 
highlights  the  Inconsistencies  Here  are 
some  quotes:  "The  Federal  Government  Is 
now  spending  far  more  in  the  name  of  agri- 
culture than  ever  before  In  hlsU)ry  •  •  •  yet 
farm  income  in  1959  was  at  the  lowest  level 
since  World  War  II  •  •  •  Since  1953  the 
following  cures'  have  been  offered,  tried. 
and  from  the  record  found  wanting,  so  far 
as  solving  the  problem  Is  concerned."  Then 
are  listed  reduced  price  supports  (lower  as- 
sured prices),  soil  bank  (to  pay  farmers  for 
acreage  left  untllled) ,  Public  Law  480  (to  give 
Burplusee  away  at  home  and  abroad),  Agri- 
culture Department  personnel  Increase  of 
28  percent,  appropriations  Increase  of  300 
percent,  and  production  controls  lowered 
(reduced  acreage  control).  And  still  the 
problem  remains  unsolved.  The  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  since  1952  now  totals  $25.8 
billion.  •  •  •  Farmers  tend  to  Increase  their 
production  as  farm  prices  are  reduced." 

The  soil  bank  failed,  according  to  the  re- 
port, because  we  paid  farmers  for  land  that 
already  lay  Idle:  further:  that  if  56  percent 
of  all  farms  were  retired  at  $10  per  acre  per 
year,  costing  us  $2  75  billion,  we  would  cut 
production  only  9  percent  The  problem,  as 
the  report  statea,  "will  never  be  solved  untU 


Congreisri  attacks  the  problem  at  Its  base, 
which  Is  overproduction"  The  report  then 
shows  that  the  $135  billion  In  food  given 
away  at  home  and  abroad  under  Public  Law 
480  since  1954  has  not  eliminated  the  sur- 
pluses, but  rather  "has  contributed  to  a  con- 
stantly deteriorating  situation  for  American 
agriculture  by  getting  these  huge  surpluses 
out  of  sight  abroad  and  thereby  postponing 
action  to  prevent  the  Increase  'i  the  surplus 
problem."  Also,  the  report  states  th.it  Pub- 
lic Law  480  "should  be  considered  a  foreign 
aid  program  and  should  be  paid  for  In  the 
mutual  security  bill."  Speaking  of  acreage 
controls,  the  report  states,  "while  efforts  to 
control  production  through  acreage  controls 
have  not  been  effective.  It  appears  unwise  to 
eliminate  them."  Under  the  heading,  "Cor- 
rective Action  Urgently  Needed  ",  we  find, 
"the  situation  becomes  progressively  worse. 
•  •  •  It  18  Imperative  the  present  approaches 
to  this  problem  be  reversed  if  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  of  this  country  Is  to  survive 
and  If  we  are  to  prevent  a  bankrupt  agricul- 
ture from  pulling  down  the  rest  of  our 
economy."  Yet  the  bill  passed  perpetuates 
the  present  programs. 

The  forthright  report  stopped  jiist  short 
of  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that  Federal  sub- 
sidy (Federal  money  and  Federal  control) 
will  kill  private  enterprise  ultimately.  True, 
to  a  degree,  Industry  can  live  on,  through 
accumulated  productive  strength,  against  the 
debilitating  Federal  regulation,  much  as  a 
ship  moves  despite  barnacles.  True,  tax- 
payers can  survive  economically  despite  the 
weight  of  taxation  much  as  a  strong  man 
can  carry  a  heavy  burden  and  still  do  other 
tasks.  But  In  either  case  or  In  combination 
of  the  two,  subsidy  and  taxation,  free  enter- 
prise, private  Initiative,  and  Individual  free- 
dom go  down  the  drain.  We  are  now  wit- 
nessing the  struggle  of  a  dying,  free  Indus-try, 
originally  a  free  lndu6iry--agriculture — be- 
cause of  the  Federal  Government  The  solu- 
tion? Get  the  Federal  Government  out  en- 
tirely. Only  then  can  normal  market  sup- 
ply and  demand  react  and  result  In  the  right 
prlcet,  which  in  turn  will  reKUlt  In  n  good 
income  to  the  furincr.  balanced  iigaliiMt  the 
cotU  of  other  comnKjdltles  So  the  effort  of 
CoiigreM  should  be  directed  towiud  ireeliiR 
the  farmer,  not  regulnting  unci  HUbkiUiziiiK 
him  deeper  Into  trouble.  The  b\\\  pushed 
without  a  record  vote.  I  voted  against  It 
and  desire  to  br  »  rnorded  I  prrdirt  thut 
If  Congresii  wi.l  i.  '  tnke  t!ir  utatphmiinllkc 
position,  then  the  people  will  force  nctlon, 
just  as  happened  in  the  liibor  reform  bill, 
passed  despite  House  le.'idrrshlp  opposition. 
It  would  be  better,  and  hurt  the  farmers  less. 
It  seems  to  me.  If  the  Congress  and  the  farm 
industry  effected  the  changes  voluntarily 
than  to  have  It  forced  on  them. 

Russia's  propagandlstlc  blustering  con- 
cerning the  American  "spy"  was  answered 
forthrlghtly  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priation* Committee  In  a  fioor  speech  Mr. 
Cannon  pointed  out  our  failure  to  antic- 
ipate the  Communists'  Korean  attack  which 
cost  our  own  unready  troops  dearly.  So  it  Is 
that  for  4  years  CIA  (Central  Intelligence 
Agency)  by  deslen  has  been  sending  planes 
over  Russia  to  observe  in  order  to  protect 
ourselves,  so  far  as  possible,  against  buildups 
for  surprise  attacks  He  likened  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  this  work  to  the  secret 
atomic  work  at  Oak  Ridge  which  preceded 
the  atom  bomb,  unknown  to  all  but  a  few 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  Espionage  Is 
a  part  of  modern  warfare  and  survival  Ours 
Is  hardly  comparable  to  Russia's  Infiltration 
and  subversive  efforts  It  was  a  refreshing 
statement.  Russia  needs  to  be  told  once  and 
for  all  that  we  are  deadly  serious  In  our 
Intention  to  protect  freedom-loving  nations, 
and  If  they  don't  like  It,  that's  just  too  bad. 
Tough  and  direct  action  Is  all  that  blusterers 
understand.     Only  as  we  are  strong,  tough- 


rnlnded.  and  toughtalking,  will  we  prevent 
war  and  strengthen  and  attract  the  only 
kind  of  allies  we  want,  Bpecifically  those 
equally  dedicated  to  preserving  freedom  for 
mankind  against  the  godless,  slave-state 
alternative  of  communism 


Farm  Proeram 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF     SOfTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16. 1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  fono\vin.g  is  a  brief  resume 
of  a  talk  I  made  to  the  Clinton  (S.C.» 
Klwanis  Club's  annual  farmers  night 
program.  April  14,  1960: 

Farm  Program 
I  .Address  of  Cougres.'^man  William  Jennings 

Bryan    Dorn    at    Klwanis    Club's    annual 

farmers  night.  April  14,  at  Clinton.  S.C.) 

The  most  serious  domestic  problem  facing 
the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  Ls  the  farm 
situation.  Farm  population  In  the  United 
Stat«-'s  has  dropped  to  1 1  percent  of  the  total, 
the  lowest  percentage  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  the  lowest  of  any  major 
world  power  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
This  Is  a  dangerously  low  percentage. 

The  United  States  was  founded  by  men 
with  a  rural  philosophy.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  largely  written  by  rural 
men  Washington.  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe  were  all  outstanding  farmers.  The 
fact  that  Washington  and  Jeflereon  were 
great  farmers  made  them  good  Presidents 
Nearly  all  ol  the  Presidents  In  the  hustory 
^ '.  'he  United  Stat.<<6  were  born  and  retired 
on  ;i  furm  or  a*^oclated  with  u  farm  The 
membership  of  the  Congress  Uv  130  ypur» 
wan  {U'erwhi'Imlngly  rural  Fiirmrrh  have 
mitliitlve  "I'hey  are  independent  Thry 
tlilnk  for  thenuelven  Thry  cannot  be 
l-.crdecl  or  ((XTced  to  thr  jioUn  by  goon»  and 
\Mird  bossed  It  I*  difficult  to  get  up  a  mob 
ir  overthrow  the  Oovernment  with  busy, 
contented  landowning  fnrmcrs  A  man  who 
ii  busy  milking  cows  and  tilling  the  soil  It 
not  going  to  lend  n  m.\rrh  on  the  Notion'* 
Capitol  to  overthrow  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

We  do  not  find  Communists  and  SoclallstB 
engaged  In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Our 
rural  areas  are  no  breeding  ground  for  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  Rural  people  go  to  church 
and  support  good  schools.  The  rural  home 
Is  the  bedrock  of  a  democratic  society. 

Under  the  price-support  and  acreage-con- 
trol programs,  the  American  famlly-slze 
farmer  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  peon- 
age. One-half  of  the  burley-tobacco  growers 
In  the  United  States,  under  this  Government 
program,  are  permitted  only  one-half  acre 
or  less — In  a  nation  that  originated  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco.  Under  these  Government 
progr.'ims.  cotton  acreage  has  fallen  off  In 
the  United  States  60  percent  since  1930  We 
hn\e  lost  cotton  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
On^ -third  of  the  cotton  farmers  in  the  United 
States  grow  5  acres  or  less  The  percentage 
is  even  greater  in  the  Southeast.  I*;  Is  im- 
po.^slble  for  a  farmer  to  clothe,  support,  and 
send  his  children  to  college  with  less  than 
5  acres  of  cotton  or  one-half  acre  of  tobacco. 

What  opp)ortunlty  Is  there  for  a  young  man 
with  an  ambition  to  be  a  farmer?  He  cannot 
possibly  become  a  farmer  unless  he  Inherits 
a  farm  or  marries  Into  one  with  allotted 
acres.     Farming  is  the  only  business  In  this 
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•o.rniitd  frva  nttion  th«t  ft  ]roun|  man  eiu\* 
lint  |rt  Into— ht  u  not  pvnnlttMl  to  do  m 
by  •  fuvfrnrntnt  nf  rrM  p«opi«  Vndar  thM« 
Oovammtnt  progrumi,  thf  tUuktluD  |«ti 
wurM  Ktiet  wnrM  lurtiUMiNi  mmiht  und  th« 
rui'U  popuiAUoit  (t»«r«KMa,  with  mora  iind 
mur«  pioplv  (in  the  w»lf»rt  rnlli  nnU  moro 
liinkiiiii  to  Waiihtntftiin  puiernkliktn 

TliM*  fiwiii  pro((rnm«  ctmld  luH  httv*  «»rv«"(t 
nuMi*  I  |)ur)x)M  mnr«  tf  th»y  >md  b*«n  wrii- 
tail  )iy  tli«  KrvmllM  *  pUiiiipri  nf  world  cnw- 
qufit  AniarloMi  pupwlKtUiii  li  bvlog  curi- 
rffiitrntfld  In  thf  (rviit  ritin,  oiuiv  tn  uniilhl- 
lnt4)  with  th«  itUimlo  bnnib,  uniiy  tn  tivid  liiin 
politiOAl  mMhiniN,  ftnd  •naily  iv(b}«ct«(t  tn 
pmpiiffiindit  Mticl  liffUnMon  In  fiM't,  th»  nm' 
fnrm  progrnm  lnkU|\irAt*d  tn  thf  United 
HtAtM  WM  writifii  by  quotuonnblf  ohnriti  • 
tfr«  otif  of  whom  hw  ulncf  ffrvrd  h  t^rni 
In  ihf  pfnltfnunrv  Thf  farm  progrivm  wi\« 
writtfn  by  Alittr  Hlu,  NuthAn  Witt,  rrknk 
■hfk,  Rfi  Tufwall  I.ff  ITfaimftn.  Hvtiry  A 
WuHscf,  und  l^llx  fritrikfurter  prpftntly  a 
Juntlcf  of  thl*  ni)U>rli)u<i  U  ■  Hupt  (»nif  Cnurt 
ThM«  w«rt  prtnrlpully  brl|ht  yoving  uttor. 
n»yi,  mtift  of  whom  knfw  nothing  whiitfvfr 
ftb<nit  Agrlrulturf. 

Undtr  thf  proKrit'Mi  thoip  men  Inaugu- 
rktfd,  Wf  (row  Im*  and  >m  our  fnrm  popxi- 
Utlun  thrlnkf,  whllf  RumIa  growi  morf  and 
morf  and  fv#ry  imtloii  in  the  world  InrreMOi 
hjtr  farm  acr^agf  Soviet  RuuU  ilncf  l9,'^8 
haa  added  over  too  mUHon  new  acree  to  AgT\. 
riilt\irnl  prndticttnn  Rhodeala  exempt!  her 
farmer!  from  land  tnxe«  to  grow  more  and 
morf  Turkey  eicempte  her  farmeri  from  In- 
come taxee  to  grow  more  nnd  more  In  thU 
rountry  we  pa«eed  i\  loii  bank  to  grt  our 
fitrmera  to  (fr^w  lean  ixnd  !en«  InrldpntMly. 
the  average  farmer  In  Rhodeela  pinnta  flft 
acrw  of  tobacco;  in  Canada.  30  arr***,  and  In 
the  United  fltat«e.  mny  I  repeat,  half  of  the 
tobacco  fnrmert  ure  permitted  to  plant  only 
one-half  arre  or  leaa  The  aame  li  true  with 
cotton  and  when'  Fnrelgn  nationa  grow 
more,  with  American  fnrelgn  aid,  while  we 
grow  leie  We  eend  them  marketing  expert*. 
ferttllMr  experta,  and  the  net  reault  la  to 
put  our  own  people  out  of  bualneaa. 

Under  the  cotton  prlce-aupport  loan  pro- 
gram. In  the  year  10S8  SS8  farmera  In  the 
8tat«  of  California  received  190.000  or  more, 
Arlffona,  104:  Mlaalaalppl,  337;  8i;uth  Car  >• 
Una.  1;  Oeorgla,  none,  North  CarfiUna.  3; 
Alabama,  none  Here  In  the  Soufheaat  we 
are  not  only  being  forced  and  tricked  off 
the  land,  but  wo  are  pnylng  the  bill  for 
othora  to  become  bigger  and  bigger  The 
atmoaphere  la  bfing  carefully  created  »o  that 
aomeday  a  campnlgn  of  Und  reform  will  ex- 
plode In  the  United  fltnte*  along  thf  Ilnee 
of  China  «  niitl  Cubn  •  m;ruriivii  reform  The 
only  aegment*  nf  our  fnrm  eroiuimy  holding 
Ita  own.  growing  free,  and  with  h-ipe.  nre 
Ihoee  outnUle  if  novprninent,  coturnl  nnd 
price  aupixii'K  fur  exiimple  livestock,  pine 
treea,  cltrua  fruit*,  n-.c!  vrijftaijlea 

On  my  fnrm  1  gr^w  beef  iniie  'r^ra  and 
graaa,  becnuiMt  I  t-un  do  no  witli  nil  Onvern- 
ment  regulnllcii 

Thf  preaaure  wn«  jiur  in  Cnngrrie  to  put 
price  aupporu  on  live»tock.  but  1  lun  ao 
glad  today  Wf  reflated  iheae  preaeure  groupa. 
The  b«ef  aurplua  almply  vanished  through 
Increaafd  conaumptlim  Mveatork  today  no- 
counta  fir  84  percent  of  the  farm  Income 

Yea.  we  need  a  fnrm  program,  a  new  fnrm 
pr  igrnm.  a  poaltlve  program,  one  Ihnt  looka 
to  the  future,  cme  that  will  offer  hope  to 
the  youth  of  thla  cmintry.  one  that  will 
bmkon  t'.  the  teeming  mllllona  in  the 
crowded  cltlei.  one  thiU  can  aaaure  ua  f  xid 
and  part-time  employment  for  the  unem- 
pl  7od  during  iimne  of  depreaalon, 

1  The  No  1  plank  In  tiile  farm  program 
ahould  b«  gradual  elimination  of  price 
aupportf  and  all  acreage  controla  Our  free 
Nation  cannot  long  survive  as  long  aa  Ita  farm 
population  la  regimented,  controlled,  and 
paid  to  do  leaa  and  become  weaker. 


I  Tha  Ooftrnmvnt  iubaldlM*  e«ruin 
buitncM  opaniUona  to  ftajr  (n  bu«inea«,  to 
ai9*Bd.  iruw,  and  to  trnttloy  more  ptupia 
On  thfl  other  hand,  we  aubfldiM  Uw  farmer 
to  plant  IfM  and  iMf,  to  employ  fvwtr  ponpla 
an|  to  buv  !•••  fartiUwr  maflhinary,  and 
flU0pllM,  Wf  arc  almply  paying  him  dtreotly 
to  go  out  of  buatnefi.  It  would  bn  mu*  It 
bt|t»r  fur  Uit  Nation  if  Wf  paid  the  fanner  Ui 
gniw  more,  not  Ivaa,  and  if  w«  (iai<l  bun 
dlr»r>i.|y  tn  atay  on  tbf  farm  Inatend  o(  mov- 
ing to  «ard  the  oveforowtlMl  oitle* 

1  Cet  rid  of  thf  aurplua  by  promnting 
niarkfta  aliroai]  and  exiMnding  our  markeu 
at  home 

4  tl'evelop  new  cropa  and  new  uaea  through 
ex|tnn<led  reaearch  and  advertlaliig  L>r 
Hefty  kept  thouaatida  iff  farmer*  In  builimna 
bv  reqoan  li  on  the  pine  tree 

ft    Expand  the  rural  development  pingrmn 

1  Oive  the  farmer  more  ri»der«l  tnx  n<i. 
vnrltAi'ea  ao  he  ran  compete  with  tlie  inx 
exetnpt  farmera  of  foreign  nntlnna  (Hv« 
hut  a  break  wltli  local  taxea  by  making  hini 
pnj  leaa  for  improved  rural  propertit  The 
fxillry  now  la  to  tnx  a  farmer  if  he  painta  hla 
hoilao  and  Improve*  the  appenrance  of  hia 
fartn  The  local  taxea  of  many  farmer*  hnvn 
doubled  alnre  Improving  hi*  ;i!,ipe  tiy  »hner 
Inlttn'lve  nnd  effort 

7,  Ir'ipnrta-  the  fnrm  prohlem  cimUI  tie 
aolted  In  one  atroke  by  prohibiting  imjvirta 
of  llvfetock  cotton  gixKla  ntul  other  fnrm 
rommodltle*  we  nireatly  have  In  surplua 
Ovfr  100  million  new  n^Te*  could  be  uaed  In 
the  Utilted  .Itatea  to  produce  the  brer,  wool, 
ainnr  cnfUm,  l<^>bncco  grain,  and  other  fnrm 
cortimodltlea  now  Imported  from  foreign 
C'lilntrlea 

rtou'h  Carolina  need*  new  Industry,  but 
mtte  than  anything  eUe  we  need  tn  *»ve  our 
old  lniu«try  which  conaume*  cotton  from 
our*  fa-ma  We  need  new  inrtuntry  hut  we 
also  need  n  South  Carolina  Planning  nnd  De- 
velopment  Board  for  Agriculture  .Houih 
Cai^olira's  agriculture  develojiment  miiet 
keep  p\c«  with  Its  Industrial  development 
It  Will  be  tragic  for  the  future  pnliticnl  nnd 
social  .velfare  of  nur  nimf  if  we  become  nil 
IndtiatJlal  We  must  have  a  balanced  econ- 
omy '.Ve  must  preserve  our  Mouth  Onroiina 
rirfil  h(  rltage,  traditions,  and  phllo»<iphy 

\Te  have  a  great  agricultural  college  at 
Clemau  I  Cleniaon's  agricultural  program 
needs  the  full  support  and  barking  of  all 
of  ;iur  citizen*  both  urban  nnd  rurn! 

I^rough  research  and  planning,  Houth 
C.iritUni  wiia  able  to  switch  from  Indigo  to 
rlcij.  to  -oiton.  and  now  to  llve*tock  nnd  pin* 
tre4a  South  Carolina  mu*t  and  run  con- 
tlniaf  to  b«  largely  agricultural 


A  Good  Example  To  Follow 


KXTEN3ION  Or  ItKMAHKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

ior  iLLtNuia 
TKl  HOU8I  OF  RBI'RIWlS^TAnVtM 

Monday,  May  16.  ISdO 

Mr  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Spritkpr,  loai 
wMk  I  hud  the  ploMure  of  miendmu 
whgt  I  bollpvc  wM  a  historic  mertlng  of 
Locnl  1031.  International  Drotherhooji 
of  Ceci.rlcal  Workera  Union,  In  Chicago, 
whose  president  la  Mr.  Frank  Darllns. 

Sd  far  u  I  know,  local  1031  iJi  the  flrit 
union  In  America  to  provide  for  its  re- 
tired ni.embers  hospital  and  surgical  In- 
suriinci!.  which  they  otherwise  could  not 
afford  (ind  which  will  be  paid  for  out  of 
union  clues. 


Muoh  has  b««n  said  In  the  rtcnnt  pa^i 
about  the  lack  of  demooraoy  in  unions. 
Dn  the  basis  of  my  own  peraonal  obsrr- 
VHiioiiM,  no  Huoh  dmi'ufl  could  be  Indgpd 
itgaliist  local  10.11,  which  used  30  votliu 
muciUnM  to  conducl  a  stK'rot  elootlun  on 
a  proposal  l^  rulsr  tlio  unlun'a  duoa  &o 
nents  a  monUi  with  which  to  pruvidr  ihia 
in/uiinnrn  for  Its  rptlrrd  members 

*I  hp  pi'oiKjafti  WNN  approvpd  by  an  over- 
whnlming  votp  of  apiJioxlmalply  fl  to  1 
luul  11  1«  liulppd  PiirouraKlng  to  are  the 
niPinbcra  of  n  union  aliow  aurh  hufniinn 
concpiii  for  Lht'lr  rcLlipd  memljcia,  wl;o 
olhPi'WUp  would  be  dpnird  aurulual  utul 
hospital  CHIP  in  Lhrir  oldpr  yoara 

Thp  memlwiahlp  nf  thla  union  Is  fully 
nwnrr  that  Cotmrpas  la  now  iludylriM 
vnttotiN  prnpoanla  to  provldp  nurglcal  and 
lioipiinl  rniT  for  our  senior  cllifpna  I 
think  It  can  be  an  inspiration  to  itll  of  ui 
to  aor  that  Uils  oruanlzatlon  did  not  wiiil 
for  the  I'etloral  Oovernment  to  act,  but 
rather  until  such  time  as  a  Kedrral  pro- 
mum  i«  tiiitppd  uixin.  It  hus  undertakpn 
thP  iPhpoiialbility  of  providing  for  ihc 
rair  of  ii>  rrtirpd  membera  through  Its 

O'A  II   tPBOUrCPS, 

In  diacuaaing  the  propoaiil,  Mr  Durl- 
intr  mndr  it  ptninrnlly  clpsr  that  many 
Nmall  unions  throuuhout  the  country  aro 
noi  nnnnciully  cjipablc  of  tiiklng  almilar 
iiciKjn  and  that  the  action  of  hi«  own 
union  wn«  in  no  way  intended  to  snvp 
0^  II  dc'U'M  I'lU  lo  the  reaponalblUty  which 
ii'atii  with  ConKresa  to  provide  a  plan 
for  our  Nfttlon'a  acnior  citizens  nut  It 
1,1  rrfrrshlrm  lo  nee  thlfl  union  rcrounlfp 
its  rpaponMblllty  to  Its  oldpr  mcmbrrs 
without  wuitlng  for  Pedpral  action, 

I  tpcall  the  many  asaaults  against  dc- 
rent  unioiu  ihat  weic  voiced  here  In  thla 
Chamber  luat  ycnr  during  the  debute  on 
the  labor-management  reform  bill  I 
wish  that  every  Member  of  Conwreafl 
could  hivve  seen  democracy  at  work  st 
thla  meeting  of  local  1031,  when  each 
members  individual  right  to  expreaa 
himarlf  In  fl  seciPt  ballot  on  this  proposal 
wft.n  reappctrd  by  the  union's  leadership 

I  believe  Mr  Dtvrllng  Is  to  be  ccmHrntu- 
luted  for  Initiating  thla  action  In  h:« 
union  It  waa  obvious  to  me  In  observ- 
ing the  voting  on  this  proposal  that  tl^e 
larwp  turnout  of  membera  who  partici- 
pated In  this  meeting  reflecta  the  hiph 
te«nrd  the  mrmbT*  of  local  1031  have 
for  Mr,  DaiilnH  nnd  the  rest  of  the  of- 
ficers of   hlM  locftl 

I  hose  who  have  been  ao  aevcro  In  thrlr 
rrlllrism  of  the  labor  movement  nnd 
who  have  rrpeatediy  refuspd  to  acknowl- 
edup  the  fart  thnt  the  abusea  of  the  few 
tn  no  w(\y  reflect  the  decent  conduct  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  uf  unions  In 
thla  country,  could  learn  a  greivt  deal  by 
observing  the  conduct  of  local   1031, 

Toueiher  with  my  remarks  I  ahould 
like  to  includi>  an  excerpt  from  a  bulle- 
lln  put  out  by  Hurry  C  Herman,  of  New 
York,  entitled  'Kxecutlvp's  Labor  Re- 
port' which  In  published  weekly  for  the 
Nrttlon's  top  Industrial  executives.  This 
publication  caters  primarily  to  the  Na- 
tion's largest  Industries  and  could  hardly 
be  called  a  prolabor  publication.  Bla- 
nincantly.  In  this  bulletin  of  May  2,  the 
"Executive's  Labor  Report"  de.vjrlbes 
Prank  Darlmg  as  "one  of  labor's  most 
original  Innovators." 
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Mi'ie  la  how  this  particular  publication 
deaiiibed  the  action  of  Mr,  narUnii's 
union  rpiiarding  surgical  aivd  mtdioal 
cnre  for  Its  senior  oitiitns; 

I'hr  Darling  plan.  Which  la  littS  ftfat  U>  mtr 
K>,  >\^lniiga  li>  Arnerloa  for  a  iiM)4>r  Industrial 
UiilDii  provides  tutepllallMntton  and  medlrnl 
rnre  u|hiii  retlreniehl  fur  the  rwl  i<  the 
ii.rti.iirik    live*      !l  all  ru  in  lUnu 

Mil*  <l)l«  la  not  the  nslonialiliig  piut, 

lloM-  I*  the  big  Iwlati 

Ihe  enure  and  com  itete  met  of  thla  prri- 
grain  will  be  borne  b;  the  union  No  due* 
during  I  III*  Mine  ot  imy  olher  c»i*t»  «ip 
re<nilir<l 

111  order  U)  (junllfy  '«  receive  sui  h  hoapi. 
lrtli«ttiii>n  and  miKlloa:  care  a  member  niu*l 
have  a  u>ui  Mieinbrrsiilp  |M>rtiKl  of  lu  yeiu* 
iir  mure,  be  employed  in  uny  lixnl  10111  simp 
hfler  reiM  lung  tlie  imt  of  00.  be  on  yi'Mr*  oUl 
or  nwft,  and  retire  al  Ort  or  more 

The  projvmod  Innur  itice  coirmge  la  to  be 
IIS  pfr  liny  bonpiiiil  exprn*t'  up  (o  »,ino 
surgical  eipr>i>MP  up  <>  liAo  for  iiiedicincn 
X-raya.  ninbulaiice  et  •  und  (|i*<  Uir  visit*  of 
|A  for  •»!  Ii  vl»U  n  doc  or  mokne  U>  I'llher  llie 
inriiil)er'«  iioini'  of  u  h'»plltU  uiul  U  fo|  enob 
\l*ll  the  inrinhi'I  lliiil  in  U,  n  (1ik'!oi«  office 
slartli\g  with  Ibe  thin  nui  I.  \  iMi  ai.ii  wi' i,  ,, 
ii,  ,x:'funi    -r  ^o  \  :<:]\K  ii,  ,ii,y   i;  lO'  p 

:'',r    ] '   ,1.    *  ,".   iM'P'  ^    '"   " ''  ^    '  ,1  rnbcr   sk  li' 
t    ■■  t''i't  due*  t<i  I'lTii     io;il    r-T   i"  \''i\i>i    .' 
iiiM"    I  i'«.ir<lle«'«  of  ihr   nuinlwr  <;  i    ■inp:ii,ii>. 
luiy    »uch    niemljtT    n  i>v    Imve    workcKl    for 
during  that  period 

It  lurihni  pr  Mdc*  I  int  iooal  Idl  will  give 
any  niemtx'r  who  otiierwlae  quallflr*  utiU 
retired  during  lUM,  ^ho  waa  M  or  nioii- 
such  an  liisuranoe  {xi.lcy  at  no  cuat  to  the 
retired  member  even  though  thf  plan  do»a 
not  formally  gD  In'o  »  ffect   \inill    lOOO 

When  checklnn  an  und  the  country  V'V 
the  efTi<c'»  if  nU'  h  i«  p  an  atjvng  ..ivi  .rul- 
en  and  induatrialUt*.  li  wiui  imcrmtinir  t  > 
thla  oh^ripr  that  reaction  waa  unnnimoualy 
enlhii  ■■^•■'  II  i)>  !>"(  ii 

Till'  bulii/lln  (pu!  •  upiirnpiiHtely  in- 
(.  .!!-••,  n  Hitiute  to  F  link  Pnilitur  "Chl- 
fii  o  •>  mcmMimi'tml  iibor  mnn  up  need 
111  >!(•  like  him  ■ 

This  action  taken  by  kxul  l'':fi  I  be- 
I'cvr,  u:!l  undoubi  -dly  m.spiie  othci 
'..iiionv  to  take  aimllnr  action  until  *uch 
lime  M  Con(ir(««s  nrniinl/e^  K.t  irHpon.ni- 
blllly  and  provides  a  i  ndcquatc  proKiam 
to  care  for  the  Natlona  senit^  clUr.ens. 

I  should  like  U)  adc  my  own  wiiim  con- 
gr»tuIutions  to  Finn!;  niulinu  nnd  to  hr^ 
membership,  which  showed  such  t'(K)d 
Judgment  in  solving  f  mm  Ious  problem  for 
its  aenior  mpmbpi>  I  fpel  confident 
that  the  action  tttkei  by  local  1031  will 
provide  a  stlm\ilu.s  ;or  other  ork?ftni/iv- 
tlons  to  follow  suit 


Continental  I  ucli  Policy 

EXTKNHION  C'F  HKMAHK.S 

(11 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  ent  iSADo 

IN  THK  JtOUSI  or  llirnKHINl  ATIVIS 

Monday.  May  19.  t8S0 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  the  American  Mining  Congress  at 
Us  coal  convention  in  Pittsburgh  fea- 
tured a  panel  dlscuwion  on  a  national 
fuels  policy.  My  obi«rvatlon  is  that  the 
series  of  presentation*  provided  em- 
phatic evidence  of  the  urgent  necessity 
CVI — «54 


for  a  study  to  determine  whether  a  na- 
tional fuels  policy  is  needed  If  the 
answer  la  yea,  then  it  must  also  be  de- 
tprmlned  whether  leglalatton  Is  needed 
to  adopt  or  implement  a  policy 

As  oiip  of  ihp  participants  In  thP  dls* 
ruMMion,  I  N^aa  especially  Intel  ested  in 
the  rpinarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
I'ennsylvunla  i  Mr  HaylonI,  who  auu- 
Ke*ted  that  the  iKissiblllty  of  a  contl- 
iieiital  fuels  policy  should  be  consldrred 
With  the  development  of  Canada's  rleh 
inineittl  lesouiees,  and  with  Incrpasing 
fuels  tialTlc  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  I'nited  Htales  I  feel  that  tlie  point 
laiKed  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  mi  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTaIrs  should  receive  careful  ul- 
tention 

From  H  seUiiih  poMtlon,  I  mlKhl  be  in- 
clined U)  stand  pat  on  my  t'es(jlutlon  to 
( onHne  the  study  to  this  Nation's  energy 
lesouiees.  Mippllc,'*,  and  leuulremenls 
Althouuli  ulKad.v  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion toiif.  of  bituminous  coal  have  been 
I  Kt  I  acted  from  Colorado's  mines,  at 
-en.si  40  billion  tons  of  mlnable  reserves 
lemiiln  within  our  botdeis-  enough  to 
•upply  the  eiiliu'  Nullon  foi  more  than 
.1  (I  i,t;.;,\  ut  pi((,eni  Mlle^  nf  production. 
We  have  ciinui-;])  o.l  f.hale  to  provide 
th.iouuli  .s.viithcM.s  nil  the  liquid  and 
I'liHCi-u.-i  fuvlN  ihal  Amt  Ilea  could  use 
m  many,  man.v  ycaih  I'plroleum.  imt- 
uiiil  i^ivM  wiUei  powei  und  atomic  energy 
lue  well   lepieseiited   In  Colorado's   soil, 

Canada  and  Mexico  us  well,  have  im- 
porUnl  fuel  le.sci  ve.s  They  aie  oar  good 
nelnl.bois  and  we  all  wunl  lo  encourage 
comn.ci '  (  .imonu  tlie.se  gieal  natkms  lo 
whalevi;  exteiil  Ih  mutually  beneflclul, 
I  am  .utiiesled  in  the  Idea  of  a  con- 
t.iiental  liicLs  policy.  I  believe  thai  It 
ahould  b*'  explored  u».siduouhly.  I  ask 
thttl  CoiiK:e.s.'.muii  HAYLoit's  lemuiks  to 
the  Anieilciin  Minmu  Congieas  be  in- 
M  lied  at  Ihi;.  point 
.\N   Annaicn*   lo   lur  AMsan  an   Mining  Con- 

(.KKf**    MAr  U.   lUOo    er   Hon    John   I'    Hav- 

1 '  'ti 

Al  the  •tart  1  •h-uld  like  lo  tongmtulute 
Mr  .hillan  t'oiiover  luul  the  American  Mln- 
IriB  Conare**  for  milking  thl*  forum  powihle 
f)incu*«lon»  of  th,K  kind  run  no  ft  long  way 
toward  deveiopinu  n  piihiic  awnrenee*  lo  the 
nond  for  a  fuel*  policy  I'cthap*  the  Idea  will 
Ni*o  iippeal  to  the  oil  nnd  gu*  Industrie*  when 
ihey  bold  aoaoclaMon  meeting*  When  all 
1  Diislderallon*  pro  und  (on  have  been 
ihorouglily  ihriwihed  out.  maybe  we  will  find 
Una  we  have  a  eoininon  meeting  ground  on 
till*  l**ue 

I  will  sav  nt  the  start  that  I  have  ti"  pio  ■ 
ticular  iitlde  of  aiithorehlp  with  respect  to 
the  fuel*  policy  »ludy  that  I  have  liitr(»dured 
in  the  Hou»e  If  eomeone  ha*  a  belter  ap- 
proach to  the  pioDlein  »>e  be  a  Denioerat  i»r 
Kepuimoeii  Ironi  Irsa*  l,oui»lnna.  Wt»*l 
Virginia,  or  anywhere  ei«e  you  may  be  sure 
that  1  will  go  along  with  It  .'u*l  keep  re- 
ligion out  of  It     that'*  oil  anyone  can  a»k 

The  nr*l  mention  of  a  national  fuel*  policy 
study  produped  tumultuous  reperruaaloJi* 
I  waa  reminded  of  the  minister  deaerlbing 
the  Day  of  Judgment 

Thunder  will  boom,'   be  Ixxmied     "Light- 
ning    will     strike,      Klvera     will     overflow 
namea  will   shoot  down  from  the  heavena. 
There  will  be  storms,  flooda,  eRrthquakee  " 

A  little  girl  looked  up  eagerly  nt  her  parent 

"Mommy,"  ahe  whispered,  "will  we  get  out 
of  school?" 

A  reprewntntlve  of  a  competing  fuela  In- 
duatry  ruahed  up  to  my  office  protMling  vio- 


lently the  Idea  itt  a  fuels  nolity  study  "We 
already  have  a  fu»la  jMtllpy,'  ha  liialaied, 
When  I  aakad  hin,  If  there  waa  anyihlitf 
wrung  Ih  Btudying  lalatlng  Oovernmeni  pro- 
grama,  he  healtateil,  then  merely  said  thai 
thare  was  no  nenMMlty  for  It 

AcMmiwIadglng  that  we  have  a  »rmhtntiee 
t>f  a  fuela  pitlley  In  the  form  of  the  varlim* 
law*  and  agaitrle*  that  elTeel  energy  pru- 
duelinn  atkcT  auppir  It  apiwara  that  oppo* 
aitliin  to  a  study  would  eonie  exeiutilvely 
(mm  Industries,  eompanles.  or  individual* 
fearful  tlial  the  results  of  an  invesilitAtion 
fnlght  aerve  to  (iiseomfort  their  own  particu- 
lar lnt*rmii«  Ther*  are  three  sound  reaaons 
why  lbs  priipoeed  study  should  be  undet- 
taken  as  siMin  as  |<i>sslble  Any  one  of  the 
ren*ot\»  I*  enouah  to  Justify  Uie  projwt.  In 
the  Dggreuaie  they  make  it  a  mandatj<ry 
undprtaklnu  I>ei  u*  eiajulne  them,  al- 
though the  order  in  which  they  are  ll*t4Kl 
do«>s  not  nt<(<(<«>*iviil>,'  Indicate  their  degree  i>f 
lintMiitani  e 

(1)  ion*ervailon  A*  an  lulnilrer  of  Ted- 
dy KiKuievelt  and  (llfTord  rinchot  for  many 
Mill*  I  hove  devoid  considerable  lime  in 
I  oiiKre**  Ul  the  iniitt-or  of  proper  u*e  of  all 
luiluial  r^Aource*  (hxl  woe  \ory  generous 
in  niUnu  oui  cupboard*  with  ample  supplies 
of  the  iiiw  malerhiii  that  a  people  must  hav* 
In  order  to  nuike  the  most  of  human  le- 
houries.  Inventlvpi  e»*,  lUid  omblllon  To 
u*e  our  niktural  resource*  ektravauanily 
witlu  lit  r  ;n*ldrriiut  the  need*  of  the  uener* 
iiiioi.H  \,n  follow  1*  immoral 

1*  AmcrK  a  rxerclslnn  proper  fniuulPy  In 
the  pKuluctlon  itnd  uUll/.ntloii  of  enpn!y  de- 
po^iu--  I  think  It  1*  nine  thai  we  nnd  (uit. 
BlVbt  year*  i\|to  the  rre*ldpnt'*  Material 
I'ol',^  V  CoinniUnloi,,  known  n*  the  Paley 
('onimlK*lon,  wmnrd  al^uln^t  rxlriivuKunV  u»e 
o;  natural  gas  I  liave  repeated  thl*  warn- 
liiR  nunicrou*  tlineo  hecnuse  I  t)ellevr  thiM 
It  would  l»e  unfuii  f  ir  u*  t/>  deprive  unnrce*- 
*i\rily  our  children  nnd  their  children  of  u 
suiiply  of  thl*  ■i)erlal  fuel 

Natural  ya*  s;v>kesmen  raise  a  hue  and 
cry  when  the  suggestion  Is  made  that  the 
principles  of  conservation  should  be  apjilled 
to  their  relatively  scarce  product  natural 
Ifas  However,  the  |e»deri>l  Oovernment  ha* 
already  taken  legl*  atlve  *tep*  to  conserve 
the  extremely  scarce  nnd  valunhle  product, 
helium,  and  this  ha.i  been  done  without  any 
implication  of  undue  lmix>*itlon  of  rederal 
controls  »  •  •  end  without  any  allegations 
of  damage  lo  the  free  enterprise  »v*tem 
Nnt viral  gas  1*  disappearing  nnd  should  not 
be  wasted  It  I*  valuable  and  the  same 
priiK  iples  of  eonservalliui  will  eventually  - 
vkh>  not  now  have  to  l>e  aiijilled  It  u  my 
view  that  conservation  should  be  eaercieed 
now,  to  use  a  metajihor  rather  than  in  the 
futuie  attempt  to  lock  the  dlsiributlon  dixir 
when  the  natural  gus  horse  ha*  alteady  Ixen 
stolen 

(Ul  National  secui'lty  I^isl 'Hieeday  morn- 
ing newspapers  contained  an  Item  "Dateline 
'ItJkyo."  stating  that  Russia  has  100  lUbma- 
rlnes  operating  In  the  Pacific  On  many  i»o« 
caslon*  we  have  beei  alerted  t,o  the  fact  that 
Hed  underwater  ria:t  Infest  Atlantic  witer* 
Naval  espert*  have  warned  u*  that  majoi 
)>ort*  on  t>oth  coft»t*  could  be  demollshert 
thnnigh  (Siordlnate  enemy  euhmatlne  actum 
In  the  event  of  a  m»Jor  war  For  that  mat- 
ter.  oceangoing  tanker*  would  have  111  tie 
need  for  port  faciutle*  m  an  sue  when  Wus- 
Bla  has  iOO  auhmai  ines  Oermany  startiKl 
World  War  II  with  only  flO  yet  was  able  to 
disrupt  completely  'anker  traffic  In  the  Oulf 
of  MeKlco  as  well  a<-  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board 

Ho,  In  iin  emergency  we  could  not  de|>end 
uiMUi  foreign  oil  to  help  our  domestic  mo- 
DUIzation  actlvltie*  To  what  extent  the 
country  can  lean  uj>on  fnrelgn  fuel  In  peace- 
time merits  cloae  ntudy  A  Cabinet  0<im- 
mltte*  looked  Into  rhie  phase  of  the  defense 
structure  and  recommended  Uie  Import  re- 
strlctlonB  that  were  the  btwls  for  the  manda- 
tory   control    program    eetabllshed    by    the 
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President  last  year  This  control  order  could 
be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  a  national  fuels 
policy  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  remain 
apart  from  the  general  study  which  we  pro- 
pose. 

( 3 )  The  general  economy :  The  Natural 
Gas  Act.  another  of  the  many  Federal  laws 
Affecting  the  oil  and  gas  industries,  was 
adopted  22  years  ago  when  the  Nation  was 
using  Just  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  nat- 
ural gas  that  is  being  consumed  at  the 
present  time.  Quite  a  few  of  us  in  Congress 
have  a^Ked  repeatedly  that  this  obsolete  leg- 
islation be  updated.  Prom  what  has  been 
appearing  In  the  newspapers  of  late,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  agree  that  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  should  be  revised  to  meet  pres- 
ent day  requirements. 

The  natural  gas  industry  l.s  protected  by 
public  utility  status  Under  present  condi- 
tions, a  gas  transmission  line  may  make  its 
product  available  to  industrial  consumers 
at  less  than  half  the  cf«t  that  residential 
patrons  are  charged.  Pittsburghers  are  com- 
plaining about  c<jnstantly  increasing  rates 
I  have  some  figures  here  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest. The  last  available  tables  are  for  1958. 
but  they  are  sufficiently  recent  to  spotlight 
a  despicable  situation.  The  average  cost  of 
natural  gas  to  homeowners  in  Pennsylvania 
was  a  little  more  than  $1  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  In  1958.  In  the  same  year  the  same 
product  was  being  sold  to  electric  utilities 
in  Penixsylvania  for  .31  2  centos — or  less  than 
one-third  of  what  householders  had  to  pay 
for  it.  Mainline  industrial  users  were 
charged  a  little  more  •  •  •  they  paid  47  1 
cent  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  but  still  less 
than  half  of  what  we  the  people  were 
charged. 

This  discrimination  Is  reprehensible  I 
think  that  a  national  fuels  study  could  re- 
sult in  its  elimination. 

Needless  to  say.  the  practice  of  dumping 
gas  into  Industrial  markets  at  whatever  price 
is  necessary  to  undersell  coal  is  costing  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  many  millions  of 
tons  per  year  Although  we  have  enough 
coal  in  America  to  last  for  more  than  1.000 
years,  at  present  rates  of  production,  and 
though  the  natural  gas  life  index  is  set  at 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  val- 
uable product  is  flowing  freely  into  whatever 
industrial  and  utility  markets  will  take  it. 
As  a  consequence,  many  mines  are  closed, 
mineworkers  are  idled,  railroaders  who  de- 
pend upon  coal  traffic  for  a  livelihood  are 
laid  off,  and  economic  stagnation  extends  m 
communities  up  and  down  the  line  Cer- 
tainly we  need  a  fuels  study 

Gentlemen.  I  could  cue  101  cases  to  sup- 
port my  proposal  for  a  fuels  study.  I  assure 
you  that  I  ahall  continue  to  exert  every  effort 
to  induce  Congress  to  undertake  this  work. 
I  repeat  that  I  will  not  stand  by  my  own 
resolution  if  a  more  logical  one  is  advanced. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  been  giving 
serlotis  thought  to  the  possibility  of  recom- 
mending that  the  fuels  study  be  extended 
so  that  it  will  be  continental  in  scope  rather 
than  limited  to  our  own  boundary.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  protested  the  proposal  to 
Import  natural  gas  from  Canada  Into  the 
Midwest.  Among  other  reasons,  I  feel  that 
It  would  place  our  consumers  at  the  mercy 
of  international  gas  interests.  Within  the 
past  several  months  both  the  Canadian  En- 
ergy Board  and  the  US  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission have  issued  the  necessary  certificates 
for  the  line  from  the  Dominion  Into  and 
through  Minnesota.  I  noticed  about  10  days 
ago  that  the  National  Coal  Association  has 
asked  that  the  case  be  reopened,  so  as  yet  the 
final  decision  must  be  considered  uncertain 
Unless  Congress  or  the  tarlffmakmg  au- 
thoriUes  in  the  State  Department  do  an 
abrupt  about-face,  any  gas  entering  this 
country  from  Canada  would  be  duty  free 
In  contras*,  Canada  imposes  a  50-cent-per- 
ton  taiiir  on  all  U.S  coal  that  moves  north- 
ward acroos  the  border. 


If  tliere  Is  any  reciprocity  In  thl«  arrange- 
ment,  I  do  not  detect  it.  Perhape  a  conti- 
nental fuels  policy  could  also  bring  about 
a  solu  :lon  to  this  Inequity. 
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ICXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

(iF     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1960 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  title 
I  have  given  my  remarks  today — "Michi- 
gan—  Vour  Opportunity" — is  also  the 
slogar  for  Michigan  Week,  1960.  The 
seventh  annual  observation  of  Michigan 
Week  commenced  yesterday.  May  15, 
and  \»  ill  run  through  the  remainder  of 
this  veek.  In  general,  the  purpose  of 
Michi.,'an  Week  is  to  promote  the  great 
State  of  Michigan  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. More  specifically,  the  purposes  of 
Machuran  Week  are  three:  First,  to  ad- 
vance the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  Michigan:  second,  to  promote  among 
MSchijian  residents  and  the  people  of  the 
Unitec  States  a  better  understanding  of 
the  advantages  Michigan  offers  as  a 
place  for  living,  working,  enjoying  rec- 
reation and  doing  business;  and.  third 
to  get  all  Michigan  residents  working 
together  to  make  the  State  an  even  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  work,  and  en- 
joy life.  As  a  native  and  life-long  resi- 
dent of  Michigan.  I  am  happy  to  take 
part  in  this  Michigan  Week  effort  and  to 
asBist  ;n  advancing  these  fine  purposes 
which  I  have  just  enumerated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  me  to  do  this  be- 
cause  the  State  of  Michigan  is  replete 
with  such  a  wealth  of  natural  resources, 
commercial  opportunities,  and  other  ad- 
vantages that  I  could  go  on  virtually  ad 
infinitum  in  extolling  them. 

Michigan  is  the  largest  State  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Upper  Peninsula 
alone  is  equal  in  size  to  Connecticut, 
Dedaware,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachu- 
setts combined.  Both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Peninsulas  have  been  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature.  Indeed  the  State 
motto:  If  you  seek  a  pleasant  peninsula. 
look  about  you"  is  well  justified.  The 
economy  of  Michigan  rests  firmly  upon 
the  thrive  main  pillars  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  the  tourist  trade.  During 
World  ^Var  II,  the  magnificent  perform- 
ance of  Michigan's  automotive  industry 
earned  for  our  State  the  title  "Arsenal 
of  Democracy.  '  Our  State  continues  to- 
day to  lie  one  of  the  foremost  producers 
of  military  vehicular  equipment  and  is 
also  in  the  forefront  of  the  vast  new  de- 
velopment and  rapid  expansion  in  the 
manufa<;ture  of  ballistic  missiles — awe- 
some ar:d  terrible  weapons  of  the  new- 
space  age. 

The  automotive  industry,  however,  is 
only  one  among  many  in  which  Michi- 
gan is  a  leader.  On  the  basis  of  value 
added  by  manufacture,  Michigan  also 
ranks  fir.st  in  boatbuilding,  output  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  mobile 
homes,  steel  springs,  hardware,  industnal 


patterns,  special  dies  and  tools,  and  con- 
veyors. Michigan  is  also  known  far  and 
wide  as  an  outstanding  producer  of  fur- 
niture, breakfast  foods,  drugs  and  chem- 
icals, sporting  and  athletic  goods,  steel, 
chemicals,  .salt,  and  paper  products. 

Michigan  boasts  of  many  new  and  up- 
and-comir.g  fields.  One  of  the.se  is  the 
production  of  chemicals.  The  value 
added  by  manufacture  in  the  chemical 
industry  is  even  now  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $600  million.  The  wealth  of  raw  ma- 
terials available  within  the  State  gives 
every  praspect  of  boosting  Michigan  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  top  producers  of 
chemicals.  In  ccnoral,  oveiall  diversifi- 
cation of  industry  has  proceeded  at  such 
a  rapid  c«ice  that  of  the  453  industries 
classified  by  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Michigan  has  369 — or  81  percent  of 
the  total. 

What  is  more.  industi"y  is  continuing 
to  flock  to  Michigan  in  droves.  For  the 
6-month  period  ending  last  month,  April 
1960,  Michigan  led  all  other  States  in  in- 
dustrial growth.  During  that  time  94 
new  industrial  facilities  came  to  Michi- 
gan. This  is  far  more  than  the  second 
ranked  State.  Of  these  94  new  facilities, 
74  were  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area, 
including  Ann  Arbor.  This  means  that 
this  single  meti-opolitan  area  acquired 
more  new  industrial  facilities  than  any 
other  single  State.  And  it  should  be 
duly  noted  that  these  figures  do  not  even 
include  companies  which  leased  or  ex- 
panded into  existing  industrial  facilities. 
These  figures  represent  new  facilities 
only.  In  short,  during  the  6  months 
ending  April  1960.  building  permits  were 
issued  for  94  new  industrial  projects 
costing  a  total  of  $111,121,209.  Of  this 
total  more  than  $62  million  wa.s  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  and  eight  suburban  com- 
munities. This  Detroit  figure  does  not 
include  some  $20  million  for  expansion 
of  214  industrial  planus  and  87  industrial 
warehouse  facilities  during  the  same  6- 
month  periixl.  Nor  do  any  of  these  fig- 
ures include  any  of  the  approximately 
$150  million  in  new  facilities  announced 
or  started  in  the  previous  6-month  pe- 
riod. It  is  easily  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Michigan's  tremendous  attractiveness  to 
industry  has  not  diminished  at  all.  To 
the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  upswing. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  at- 
tractiveness, of  course,  is  the  tremen- 
dous treasury  of  raw  materials  of  which 
the  State  of  Michigan  can  so  justly 
b<:>sist.  It  IS  said  that  "whatever  a  man- 
ufacturer may  need  in  the  way  of  matt-- 
rials,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  find 
them  in  Michigan."  A  study  of  a  re- 
sources map  of  the  State  readily  bears 
out  this  great  abundance  of  natui-e's 
bounty. 

Starting  with  Upper  Peninsula,  which 
is  i>art  of  the  greate.st  iron  ore  producing 
region  of  the  world — the  Lake  Superior 
District,  we  find  very  extensive  iron  ore 
deposits — Michigan's  most  valuable 
minei-al  resource  These  deposits  place 
Michigan  se<:ond  among  all  iron  ore  pro- 
ducing States.  Since  1854,  Michigan 
mines  have  shipped  a  tonnage  of  ore 
equal  to  the  total  excavation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Between  1860  and  1890 
Michigan  led  the  Nation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  lumlxT.    Michigan  lumber  helped 
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to  build  19th  century  America  Al- 
though the  forests  hive  been  largely  cut 
over,  Michigan  is  still  a  major  lumbering 
State.  In  all.  the  State  of  Michigan 
boasts  19  million  aci  es  of  forests,  yield- 
ing about  1  million  cords  annually.  It 
is  expected  that  Mic  ligan's  lumber  har- 
vest will  be  considerably  increased  as  the 
second  stand  of  timber  grows  in,  for  the 
lumbermen  of  the  3tate  are  applying 
their  knowledge  of  modem  conservation 
methods  to  insure  a  continuing  supply  of 
wood.  The  hardwoods  are  basic  to  our 
furniture  industry,  vhile  the  softwoods 
underwrite  Michigaii's  well-known  pa- 
per and  pulp  industr'- 

Michigan  is  well  endowed  with  many 
other  natural  resouires.  She  is  noted 
for  her  limestone  She  is  first  in  the 
production  of  salt  In  the  Nation,  fur- 
nishing about  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
supply.  Of  all  the  Slates.  Michigan  has 
easiest  and  greatest  access  to  the 
bountiful  supply  of  fresh  water  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  by  far  the  largest  reservoir 
of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Michigan 
annually  ranks  four  h  in  production  of 
cement.  She  ranks  high  in  the  annual 
production  of  oil — o/er  10  million  bar- 
rels per  year.  She  is  always  very  high, 
usually  sixth,  in  the  production  of  cop- 
per. Michigan  has  the  world's  largest 
limestone  quarries  and  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum. Nationally  Michigan  is  first  in 
gjT)sum   production   and   second   in   all 


stone  production,  including  limestone. 
Michigan  is  second  in  the  production  erf 
Iron  ore,  supplying  about  13  percent  of 
the  Nation's  need. 

Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula  has  ex- 
tensive quantities  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Michigan's  fine  highways  are  built  of 
her  own  native  materials.  The  mention 
of  highways  brings  to  mind  Michigan's 
wonderful  traffic  safety  record.  Al- 
though Michigan  is  high  up  among  the 
States  with  the  highest  traffic  volume, 
yet  she  has  the  second  lowest  number 
of  traffic  fatalities  per  100  million  miles 
traveled.  In  addition  to  industry.  Mich- 
igan is  a  top  notch  agricultural  State. 
The  value  of  her  agricultural  products 
exceeds  $730  million  each  year.  F*or 
example.  Michigan  annually  produces: 
42  million  pounds  of  strawberries  with 
a  value  of  $6.1  million;  65  thousand 
gallons  of  maple  syrup  worth  $350,000; 
6  000  acres  of  peppermint  worth  $800.- 
000;  3.000  acres  of  spearmint,  a  crop 
worth  $600,000.  The  Lower  Pemnsula 
of  Michigan  produces  some  97  percent  of 
the  Nation's  crop  of  navy  beans.  Beans 
may  be  baked  in  Boston,  but  they  are 
raised  in  Michigan.  Tlie  State  also 
leads  in  the  production  of  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  and  cultivated  blueberries. 
She  is  third  in  the  production  of  apples, 
fifth  in  peaches,  fourth  in  pears.  In 
addition.  Michigan  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  red  tart  cherries  and  is  third 


in  the  production  of  sweet  cherries. 
Celery  and  corn  are  also  large  crops. 
In  all,  44  differert  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  are  growi  commercially  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Recreation  is  also  an  important  "prod- 
uct" for  Michigan  The  lakes,  streams, 
and  woodlands  of  the  State  combine  to 
provide  the  perfect  setting  for  vacation- 
ers. Ten  million  tourists  annually  roam 
the  beauty  spot;  in  Michigan.  The 
State's  tourist  and  resort  industry  which 
caters  to  these  millions  accounts  for  a 
yearly  revenue  of  some  $700  million 
This  great  influx  of  visitors  makes 
Michigan  the  fourth  most  popular  vaca- 
tion spot  in  the  Nation,  accounting  for 
some  6  percent  of  the  domestic  tourist 
trade. 

With  all  of  these  assets  bestowed  by 
nature,  with  the  tremendous  diversity 
of  commercial  activity  and  opportunity 
and  with  this  great  magnetism  for  tour- 
ist, it  is  readily  obvious  that  the  great 
Slate  of  Michigan  is  richly  deserving 
of  an  eminent  place  among  her  sister 
States.  I  feel  sure  that  she  has  been  ac- 
corded such  a  position  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  she  will  continue  to  earn  and 
deserve  the  pride  of  the  Nation  and  the 
respect  of  her  .sister  States.  I  ask  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  other  Members  of 
this  House  to  join  me  in  saluting  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  during  this — 
Michigan  Week,  1960 


SENATE 

TiKSDVv,  Mav  17.  1*h;<) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  ord  .>r  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Re\.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offer'?d  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father.  Thou  only  art  the 
fountain  of  our  being  ,  Thou  art  Die  light 
of  all  our  seeing.  Our  puny  mortal 
strength  alone  Is  unequal  to  the  tests 
and  tasks  of  the  terrillc  times  which  are 
upon  us.  We  dare  not  trust  our  own 
devices  and  councils 

To  those  who  through  the  treacherous 
seas  of  this  violent  erf  pilot  the  Nation's 
course,  give,  we  pray  Thee,  a  revealing 
and  steadying  rememt  ranee  of  the  altars 
dedicated  to  spiritual  verities  at  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  knelt,  and  the 
moral  standards  to  which  they  were 
committed. 

For  the  radiant  dream  which  we  call 
America,  hear  our  vov  as  %e  pledge  our 
all  as  security  for  freedom's  greatest 
venture  against  freectoms  deadly  foes 
now  loose  on  the  earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  above  every 
name.   Amen. 


from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  tiie 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


H.R  11706.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  final  proof  under  the 
desert  land  laws  ui.der  certain  conditions; 
.'»nd 

H.R.  11985  An  act  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eligible  for  scholarships  and  feUow- 
.shipe  authorized  bj  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  19  30. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  May  16,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


DESIGNATION    OP     'ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

IJ.S.  Senate. 

PRE.SroENI  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington.  DC.  May  17.  1960. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mike  Mansftbld.  a  Senator 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  2611*  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concuirence  of  the  Senate. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  7480  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  with  respect 
to  hibel  declaration  of  the  use  of  pesticide 
chemicals  on  raw  agricultural  cummoditlee 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  soil; 

H.R.  9792.  An  act  to  amend  section  4111 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  salary  of  managers  and  directors  of 
professional  services  of  Veter:ins'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals.  domlclUarles,  and  centers; 

H.R.  10500  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
incentive  pay  for  certain  submarine  service; 

H.R.  11602  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  tJnlted  States  In  light  of  the  admiaslon 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union;  and 
for  other  pxirposes; 


HOUSE  BILI^  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

H.R.  7480.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federrt! 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  with  resjiect 
to  label  declaration  of  the  use  of  pesticide 
chemicals  on  raw  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  the  prodvicf'  of  the  soil;  and 

Hit.  11985.  An  act  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eligible  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships authorized  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  195.0;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wei:  are. 

H.R.  9792.  An  act  td  amend  section  4111  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  salary  of  managers  and  directors  of  pro- 
fessional services  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  domiciiiarl«!s.  and  centers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OlBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  10500.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
Incentive  pay  fur  certain  submarine  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  11602  An  act  'o  amend  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  11706.  An  act  io  authorize  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  final  proof  under  the  desert 
land  laws  under  certiiin  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interfor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
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usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Church  in  the  chairs  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control — Rivers  and 
Harbors,  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce:  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  today's  .se.s.'^ion  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

EXECTTTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nomination  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
^  be  no  repKjrts  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
■^ nation  on  the  calendar  will  be  seated. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lyle  F.  Milligan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mj.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  NEWS  PROM  PARIS  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  news  from  Paris  will  cause  a 
wave  of  regret  and  disappointment  all 
over  the  world  Apparently  the  pros- 
pects of  any  kind  of  a  successful  con- 
ference at  the  summit  are  virtually  dead. 

At  no  time  were  the  prospects  of  great 
accomplishment  from  the  summit  con- 
ference better  than  50-50.  But  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  they  seem  to 
be  coming  to  an  end  foreshadows  a  peri- 
od of  greater  tensions  and  greater  agony 
for  a  war-weary  world. 


Inspired  stories  from  Communist 
sources  seem  to  be  indicating  already 
that  the  world  may  be  plimgtxl  into  a 
crisis  over  Berlin.  For  whatever  reason, 
the  Communist  leaders  seem  bent  on 
forcing  issui^s.  rather  than  seeking  to 
resolve  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  determination 
and  the  unity  of  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  tested  as  never  before 
in  our  history  The  so-called  cold  war 
puts  a  heavy  strain  on  the  nerves  and 
the  hen  Its  of  people  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

This  is  definitely  a  time  for  Americans 
to  unite,  because  something  very  pre- 
cious IF  at  stake — freedom  in  this  world. 

If  there  have  been  mistakes,  respon- 
sibility will  be  assessed  coolly  and  ob- 
jectively But  one  mistake  that  we  can- 
not aflbrd  to  make  is  to  weaken  the  free 
world  by  division  within  our  own  ranks. 

Amej-ica  .<^hould  tn,-  to  keep  open  every 
channel  of  communication,  because  it  is 
always  better  to  talk  than  to  fight.  But 
keeping  open  ever>-  channel  of  com- 
munication in  good  faith  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  relax  our  determination 
to  maintain  freedom  as  a  way  of  life. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  His  statement 
exhibits  his  well-known  pattern  of 
statesmanship  and  responsibility,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  the  grave  crisis  which  con- 
fronts ail  of  us  at  the  present  time. 


m( 


CONVICTION  OF  RUDOLF  IVANO- 
VICH  ABEL — OPINION  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  affirmed  an  earlier  action  in  the 
case  of  one  Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  who 
was  indicted  and  tried  in  New  York. 
He  was  convicted;  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peals affirmed  the  conviction  on  July  11, 
1958.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
conviction  on  March  28,  1960:  and  the 
Supreme  Court  on  May  16.  1960.  re- 
fused further  review. 

Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel  on  August  7, 
1957.  was  indicted  on  three  counts 
charging  him  with  having  conspired 
from  about  1948  to  the  date  of  the  in- 
dictment, first,  to  communicate  and 
transmit  to  the  Soviet  Union  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  defen.se  of 
the  United  States — conspiracy  to  violate 
18  United  States  Code  794  a  i— second. 
to  obtain  documents  and  other  materials 
conneated  with  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  such  documents  to  the  So- 
viet Union — conspiracy  to  violate  18 
United  States  Code  793 — and  third,  to 
act  in  the  United  States  as  an  agent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  without  prior  notifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State — conspir- 
acy to  violate  18  United  States  Code 
951. 

The  petitioner  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  total  of  30  years  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $3,000.  The  conviction  was 
affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
then  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


On  October  13.  1958.  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  certiorari.  Briefs  were 
filed,  and  the  case  was  argued  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  and  1£,  1959.  The  questions 
presented  to  the  Court  were  first, 
whether  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  are  violated 
by  a  search  and  the  seizure  of  evidence 
without  a  search  warrant,  after  an  alien 
suspected  and  officially  accused  of  es- 
pionage has  been  taken  into  custody  for 
deportation,  pursuant  to  an  administra- 
tive Immigration  Service  warrant,  but 
has  not  been  arrested  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  and  second,  whether 
the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  are 
violative  when  articles  so  seized  are  un- 
related to  the  Immigration  Service  war- 
rant and,  together  with  other  articles 
obtained  from  such  leads,  are  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  a  prosecution  for 
espionage. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
complete  copy  of  the  indictment.  If 
there  is  anything  that  stands  at  this  mo- 
ment as  eloquent  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  espionage  earned  on  m  this  country 
by  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  it. 
After  going  through  all  the  courts  of  the 
land,  and  twice  to  the  highest  court, 
the  conviction  has  been  affirmed:  and 
the  defendant  will  go  to  the  Federal 
penitentiary  for  a  period  of  30  years, 
where  he  rightly  belongs. 

I  should  like  to  have  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  know — since  such 
items  in  text  form  do  not  always  come 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  read  the 
press  and  the  magazines— just  what  is 
involved  in  this  case.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  complete  indict- 
ment printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord so  the  people  generally  can  see 
whether  espionage  by  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  taking  place  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  indict- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

us     District    Court     Eastern    District    or 
New  York — United   States  or  America   r. 
RVDOLF  Ivanovich   Abel,    Al.so   Known   a.s 
Mark  '  and  Also  Known  as  Martin  Col- 
lins   and    EMH,    R     GOLDFOS,    DErtNDANT 

The  grand  Jury  charges: 
count  onk 

1.  That  from  In  or  about  1948  and  con- 
tinuously thereafter  up  to  and  Including  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  this  indictment.  In  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York;  In  Moscow. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and  else- 
where. Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also  known 
as  "Mark"  and  also  known  as  Martin  Collins 
and  Emll  R.  Ooldfus.  the  defendant  herein, 
unlawfully,  willfully  and  knowingly  did  con- 
spire and  agree  with  Relno  Hayhanen.  also 
known  as  "Vic";  Mikhail  Svlrln;  Vltall  G. 
Pavlov;  and  Aleksandr  Mlkhallovlch  Korot- 
kov,  coconspirators  but  not  defendants  here- 
in, and  with  divers  other  persons  U)  the  grand 
Jury  unknown,  to  violate  subsection  (ai  of 
section  794.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  in 
that  they  did  unlawfully,  willfully  and  know- 
ingly conspire  and  agree  to  communicate, 
deliver  and  transmit  Ui  a  foreign  government, 
to  wit,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  representatives  and  agents  thereof, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  documents.  wTltlngs. 
photographs,  photographic  negatives,  plans, 
maps,  models,  notes.  Instruments,  appliances 
and  Information  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
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oartlcularly  Information  relating  to  arms, 
equipment  and  dlspt'Sltlon  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  Information  relating  to  the 
atomic  energy  program  of  the  Unlted^  States, 
with  Intent  and  reason  to  believe  that  the 
aald  documents,  writings,  photographs,  pho- 
tographic negatives,  plans,  maf*.  models. 
notOB,  In.strumentfi  apjillances  and  informa- 
tion Would  be  used  t)  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  nation,  to  wit,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

2  It  wa«  a  i>art  of  sf  Id  conspiracy  that  the 
defendant  und  his  coc  m.splrators  would  col- 
lect and  obtain,  and  attempt  to  collect  and 
obtain  and  would  aid  and  induce  divers  other 
person.^  to  the  grand  ury  unknown,  to  col- 
lect and  obtain  Inforr'iatton  relating  to  the 
national  defense  of  '.he  United  States  of 
America,  with  Intent  and  reason  to  believe 
that  the  said  Informa  ion  would  be  used  to 
the  advantage  of  the  i.ald  foreign  nation,  to 
wit.  the  Union  of  Sovl-^t  Socialist  Republics. 

3  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  congplracy 
that  the  Oovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  certain  of  the  co- 
conspirators. Includlnp  Aleksandr  Mlkhallo- 
vlch Korotkov  and  Mlkf.ail  Svlrln.  being  rep- 
reaentatlves,  agents  a: id  employees  of  the 
Government  of  the  Un.on  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  would  by  p<v-8onal  contact,  com- 
munications and  other  means  to  the  grand 
Jury  unknown,  both  directly  and  Indirectly, 
employ.  sup>ervlse.  pay  ind  maintain  the  de- 
fendant and  other  cocou'^p  Ira  tors  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  communicating,  delivering  and  trans- 
mitting information  relating  to  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States  to  the  said  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

4  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  the  defendant  and  certain  of  his  co- 
conspirators would  activate  and  attempt  to 
activate  as  agents  within  the  United  States 
certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
who  were  In  a  pKjRiUon  to  acquire  informa- 
tion relating  t/j  the  national  defen.se  ui  the 
United  States,  and  would  communicat*.  de- 
liver, and  transmit,  and  would  aid  and  induce 
each  other  and  divers  other  persons  to  the 
grand  Jury  unknown,  to  communicate,  de- 
liver, and  transmit  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 

5  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  the  defendant  and  certain  of  his  co- 
consplriitxjrs  would  use  shortwave  radios  to 
receive  Instructions  Issued  by  said  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  to  send  information  to  the  said  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic*. 

6  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  the  defendant  and  certain  of  his  co- 
conspirators would  fashion  containers  from 
bolls,  nails,  coins,  batteries.  j>enclls,  cuff 
links,  earrings  and  the  like,  by  hollowing  out 
concealed  chambers  In  such  devices  suitable 
to  secrete  therein  microfilm,  microdot  and 
other  secret  messages. 

7.  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  the  said  defendant  and  his  coconspir- 
ators would  communicate  with  each  other 
by  enclosing  messages  In  said  containers  and 
depositing  said  containers  In  prearranged 
drop  points  In  Prospect  Park  In  Brooklyn. 
NY..  In  Fort  Tryon  Park  In  New  York  City. 
and  at  other  places  In  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York  and  elsewhere 

8  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  the  said  defendant  and  certain  of  his 
coconspirators  would  receive  from  the  C3k>v- 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  Its  agents,  officers  and  employ- 
ees large  sums  of  money  with  which  to  carry 
on  their  Illegal  activities  within  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  money  would  there- 
upon be  stored  for  future  use  by  burying  It 
In  the  ground  In  certain  places  In  the  east- 
ern district  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


9.  It  was  further  a  pert  of  said  conspiracy 
that  the  defendant  and  certain  of  his  co- 
conspirators. Including  Relno  Hayhanen, 
also  known  as  "Vic."  would  assume,  on  in- 
struction of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Identities  of 
certain  US  citizens,  both  living  and  de- 
ceased, and  would  use  birth  certificates  and 
passports  in  the  name  of  such  US  citizens. 
and  would  communicate  with  each  other  and 
other  agents,  (Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  through  the  use  of  numerical  and 
other  types  of  secret  codes,  and  would  adopt 
other  and  further  means  to  conceal  the 
existence  and  purpose  of  said  conspiracy. 

10  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  (Conspir- 
acy that  defendant  and  certain  of  his  co- 
conspirators would,  in  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  set  up  clandes- 
tine radio  transmitting  and  receiving  posts 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  furnish  the 
said  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  with  iiiformatlon  lelatlng 
to  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  engage  In  acts  of  sabotage  against 
the  United  States. 

In  pursuance  and  furtherance  of  said  con- 
spiracy and  to  effect  the  object  thereof  the 
defendant  and  his  coconspirators  did  com- 
mit, among  others.  In  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York   and  elsewhere,  the   following: 

Orerf  acts 

1  In  or  about  the  year  1948  Rudoll  Ivan- 
ovich Abel,  also  known  as  "Mark"  ar,d  also 
known  as  Emll  R.  Goldfus  and  Martin  Col- 
lins, the  defendant  herein,  did  enter  the 
United  States  at  an  unknown  point  along 
the  Canadian-United  States  border. 

2  In  or  about  the  summer  of  1952  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Informa- 
tion (known  as  the  KI »  In  Moscow,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Relno  Hayhanen. 
also  known  as  "Vic."  a  coconspirator  herein. 
did  meet  with  Vltall  O  Pavlov,  a  cocon- 
spirator herein. 

3.  In  or  about  the  summer  of  1952  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Informa- 
tion (known  as  the  KI)  In  Moscow.  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Relno  Hay- 
hanen, also  known  as  "Vic  "  a  coconsplratjir 
herein,  did  meet  with  Mikhail  Svlrln,  a  co- 
conspirator herein. 

4  On  or  about  October  21,  1952.  In  New- 
York  City.  Relno  Hayhanen,  also  known  as 
"Vic,"  a  coconspirator  herein,  did  disembark 
from  the  liner  "Queen  Mary  " 

6.  In  or  about  October  1952  Relno  Hay- 
hanen. also  known  as  "Vic."  a  coconspirator 
herein,  did  go  to  Central  Park  In  Manhat- 
tan, New  York  City,  and  did  leave  a  signal 
In  the  vicinity  of  "the  restaurant  known  as 
the  Tavern -on-the-Green 

6.  In  or  about  1952,  Relno  Hayhanen,  also 
known  as  "Vic,"  a  coconspirator  herein,  did 
go  to  the  vicinity  of  Pro.'spect  Park  m  Brook- 
lyn within  the  eastern  district  of  New  York. 

7.  In  or  about  November  1952,  Relno  Hay- 
hanen. also  known  as  "Vic."  a  coconspirator 
herein,  did  go  to  Fort  Tryon  Park  In  New 
York  City  and  did  leave  a  message. 

8.  In  or  about  December  1952.  Relno  Hay- 
hanen, also  known  as  "Vic,"  a  coconspirator 
herein,  did  meet  and  confer  with  Mikhail 
Svlrln,  a  coconspirator  herein,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Prospect  Park  In  Brooklyn  within  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York, 

9.  In  or  about  the  suinmer  of  1953.  Mikhail 
Svlrln,  a  coconspirator  herein,  did  meet  and 
confer  with  Relno  Hayhanen.  also  known  as 
"Vic,"  a  coconspirator  herein.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Prospect  Park  In  Brooklyn,  within  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  and  did  give  to 
Hayhanen  a  package  of  soft  film. 

10.  On  or  about  December  17,  1953.  the 
defendant  Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also  known 
as  "Mark"  and  also  known  as  Emll  R  Gold- 
fus and  Martin  Collins,  did  rent  a  studio 
consisting  of  one  room  on  the  fifth  floor  of 


the  building  locau-d  at  252  Fulton  Street. 
Brooklvn,  within  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

11.  In  or  about  August  or  September  1954, 
the  defendant  RuColf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also 
known  as  "Mark"  axid  also  known  as  E^mll 
R.  Ooldfus  and  Martin  Collins,  did  meet 
with  Relno  Hayhanen,  also  known  as  "Vic." 
a  coconspirator  herein.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Keith's  RKO  Theater.  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
within  the  eastern  district  of   New  York 

12  In  or  about  .he  summer  of  1954  the 
defendant  Rudolf  I\anovlch  Abel,  also  known 
as  "Mark"  and  also  known  as  Emll  R  Gold- 
fus and  Martin  ColLns,  and  Relno  Hayhanen, 
also  known  as  "Vic."  a  coconspirator  herein, 
did  go  by  automobile  to  the  vicinity  of  New 
Hyde  Park.  Long  Island,  within  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York 

13.  In  or  about  March  or  April  1955.  the 
defendant  Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also 
known  as  "Mark"  f.nd  also  known  as  Emll 
R  Ooldfus  and  Mextin  Collins,  and  Relno 
Hayhanen.  also  known  as  "Vic,"  a  co- 
conspirator herein,  did  proceed  by  automo- 
bile from  New  York  City  to  Atlantic  City, 
N.J 

14.  In  or  about  the  spring  of  1955.  Relno 
Hayhanen,  tdso  kncwn  as  "Vic,"  a  cocon- 
splrator  herein,  did  proceed  by  automobile 
from  New  York  City  to  the  vicinity  of 
Qumcy.  Mass  ,  at  the  direction  of  defendant 
Rudolf  Ivanovich  Ab«?l,  also  known  as  "Mark" 
and  also  known  as  Emll  R.  Goldfus  and  Mar- 
tin Collins. 

15  In  or  about  December  1954  or  January 
1955.  Relno  Hayhanen.  also  known  as  "\'lc," 
a  coconspirator  herein,  did  proceed  by  rail 
transportation  from  New  York  to  Sal  Ida, 
Colo ,  at  the  direction  of  the  defendant 
Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also  known  as 
"Mark"  and  also  known  as  Emll  Ooldfvis  and 
Martin  Collins 

16  In  or  about  the  spring  of  1955,  the 
defendant  Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also 
known  as  "Mark"  and  also  known  as  Emll 
R  Goldfus  and  Martin  Collins,  and  Relno 
Hayhanen.  al.so  known  as  "Vic."  a  coconspira- 
tor herein,  did  proceed  from  New  York  City 
to  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsle,  NY.,  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  a  suitable  site  for  a 
shortwave  radio 

17  In  or  about  the  spring  of  1965.  the 
defendant  Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also 
known  as  "Mark"  and  also  known  as  Emill  R. 
Ooldfus  and  Martin  Collins,  in  the  vicinity 
of  252  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn.  NY.  within 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  did  give  a 
shortwave  radio  to  Relno  Hayhanen.  also 
known  as  "Vic,"  a  coconspirator  herein 

18.  In  or  about  1955  the  defendant  Rudolf 
Ivanovich  Abel,  also  known  as  "Mark"  and 
also  known  as  Emll  R  Goldfus  and  Martin 
Collins,  did  bring  a  coded  message  to  Relno 
Hayhanen.  also  known  as  "Vic."  a  coconspira- 
tor herein,  and  did  request  him  to  decipher 
said  message. 

19.  In  or  about  February  1957,  the  defend- 
ant Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also  known  as 
"Mark."  and  also  known  as  Emll  R  Goldfus 
and  Martin  CoUliis.  did  meet  and  confer  with 
Relno  Hayhanen,  also  known  as  "Vic,"  a  co- 
conspirator herein.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pros- 
pect Park.  Brooklyn,  within  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  did  then  and  there 
give  to  Hayhanen  a  birth  certificate  and  $200 
In  U.S.  ctirrency.     (In  violation  of  18  U.S.C. 

794(C)    ) 

COtTNT    TWO 

The  grand  Jury  further  charges 
1.  Tlial  from  in  or  about  1948  and  con- 
tinuous! v  thereafter  and  up  to  and  Including 
the  date"  of  the  flUng  of  this  indictment,  in 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York.  In  Mos- 
cow, Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 
elsewhere,  Rudolf  Ivanovich  Abel,  also  known 
as  "Mark."  and  also  known  as  Martin  Collins 
and  Emll  R.  Goldfus.  the  defendant  herein, 
unlawfully,  willfully,  and  knowingly  did  con- 
spire and  agree  with  Relno  Hayhanen.  also 
known    ns    "Vic":    Mikhail    Svlrln;    VltaU   O. 
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Pavlov;  and  Aleksandr  Mlkhailovlch  Korot- 
koY.     coconaplrators     but     not     defencUnts 

herein,  and  with  divers  other  persons  to  tbe 
grand  ^lr7  unknown,  to  TloUte  subBcctlon 
(C)  of  section  793.  UUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  In  the  manner  and  by  the  mean*  here- 
inafter aet  forth. 

3.  It  was  a  part  of  said  conBplracy  that  the 
defendant  and  his  coconspirators  would,  for 
the  purpoee  of  obtaining  informaUon  re- 
specting the  national  defense  of  Uie  United 
Statea  of  America,  receive  and  obtain  and 
attempt  to  receive  and  obtain  documents, 
WTlUngs,  photographa.  photographic  nega- 
tives, plana,  maps,  models,  Inatruments,  ap- 
pliance*, and  nolea.  of  things  connected  wiUi 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States, 
knowing  and  having  reason  to  beUeve  at 
the  time  of  said  agreement  to  receive  and 
obtain  said  documents,  writings,  phot^^- 
graphs,  photographic  negaUves,  plana,  maps. 
models.  Inatrumenta,  appliances,  and  notes 
of  things  connected  with  the  national  de- 
fense, that  said  material  would  be  obtained, 
taken,  made,  and  disposed  oi  contrary  to  the 
provision*  of  chapter  37.  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code.  In  that  they  would  be  delivered 
and  tranjsmitted,  directly  and  Indirectly,  to 
a  foreign  government,  to  wit,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  represenU- 
ilves,  offlcers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the 
sakl  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
the  said  defendant  Intending  and  having 
reason  to  believe  that  the  said  documents, 
writings,  photographs.  phot«)«rftphlc  nega- 
Uves, plans,  maps,  models.  Instruments,  ap- 
pllancea.  and  notes  of  things  relating  to  the 
national  daftnse  of  the  United  Butes  of 
America,  would  be  used  to  the  advaiuage  of 
a  fortlfn  nathm,  to  wit,  Uie  said  Unluii  of 
Hovtet  Hocialist  Republics. 

•  It  was  further  a  part  of  laid  cunsplriify 
Ihut  the  irtUl  dBfeiul^int  itnd  his  oucou- 
splratori  wtmld  m«Ho  miiucl  with  ))pr»nii« 
k)  Ihs  irniul  Jury  unknuwi),  wl»t»  *«ro  pen- 
d«nt  m  ths  Uuusd  «iate«,  *n(l  rtl  |)Ui'm  to 
lh«  iraitd  jury  unkiuiwi),  mid  wlui,  by  r«>«<w)M 
uf  Uislr  smployment,  ixisUlou  or  nUierwlse 
were  acquainted  and  (aniUiitr  with  and  war« 
tn  (inawissiou  i>f  iir  had  ttcoK««  to  iiifurmHtlon 
rvUUng  Ui  Uis  naUoiul  Uvisuav  ol  the  UiiKstl 
■tatsi  of  Aiiioi  icit 

4  U  «M  furUisr  a  pnrt  of  idUI  cui^iilnuy 
UiAi  Uts  (l^rfiidani.  «nil  I'viuuii  nf  Ium  uiouii- 
iplrators  wouUl  aciu.tln  and  rttlrinpt  \>^ 
autlvais  a«  ii«<)i\U  wuhui  th«  t'uit«d  MUt4<« 
*«rt*Jii  nM»mi>»r«  of  Um  Uuiii'il  niia»*  Arinod 
l>'i»roi»»  who  wsrn  \\\  »  poaUlon  t.i  m'<j\Uf9  in- 
roriratloh  rsln'luc  Ui  Uir  nnUoiutl  ai<tt>iiBi> 
iif  th*  Uiutcd  Htuipn.  and  v^uuUI  rnininttnl- 
cale,  flollvrr  >viul  Ui*ii"»M\if.  uml  wouUI  ultl 
stul  UiJui'p  p.u  h  othpr  i\iul  Uivpri  (illmr  pt-r- 
«ona  U)  thfl  Kr^iul  Jury  uiiKii  iwn.  to  om- 
mviulcat*.  dplivpr,  and  triuistnlt  Inf  irinntlot» 
relAtlrm  Uj  the  uallina;  drfpu'c  of  tlic  Unll«tl 
StAtes  to  the  Cloverr.nieiit  «r  Mie  Union  i-f 
SnvlP»   SoclalUt    Republics 

5  It  WHS  further  a  piu-t  of  lald  conspiracy 
that  the  defendAn'  nnd  certain  of  his  co- 
conspirators wotild  u.^e  short-wave  rnrilos  to 
receive  instructions  Lwiied  by  snld  Oovern- 
n^ent  of  tl.e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  to  send  Information  to  the  said 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclnllst 
Republics. 

8  It  -Aaa  further  \  part  of  s.ild  cor.. 
sptrucy  tiiat  the  defendant  and  ccrtivln  of 
his  L'oc(inipiriit<')r»  would  fashion  containers 
from  bolti.  nAils,  coins,  batteries,  pencils, 
I'ufT  ::nlcs  p.irrlnRs,  ar.d  the  like,  by  hollow- 
\\\i  lut  concealed  chambers  In  such  devices 
«utt.ihl»  tti  secret  therein  mlcroftltn,  microdot, 
and  other  secret  messages 

7  It  WHS  further  a  p«rt  ut  said  con- 
sptrncy  that  the  snld  defendant  and  his  co- 
conspirators  would  communlcn'e  with  sucli 
other  by  encloalng  messages  in  said  con- 
tamers  and  rtepoalfing  snld  cmitnlnsr*  la 
prearranged  drop  points  In  Prospect  Park 
in  Brooklyn,  W  Y  ,  In  Tort  Tryon  Park  in 
New  ToTk  City,  and  st  other  places  In  the 
tMtcrn  district  of  New  York  and  fli«wh«r«, 


8.  It  waa  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy- 
that  iha  aald  defendant  and  certain  of  hLs 
coconaplrators  would  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ermi»»nt  at  the  Unlcm  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Repuiblica  and  Its  agents,  ofBcers,  and  em- 
ployoes  large  sums  of  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  ttoelr  illegal  acUvlUea  within  the 
Unlt«d  States,  some  of  which  money  would 
thereupon  be  stored  for  future  use  by  bury- 
ing It  in  the  ground  In  certain  places  In  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York  and  elsewhere 

9.  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  the  defendant  and  certain  of  his  co- 
conspirators, including  Reino  Hayhanen,  also 
known  as  "Vic."  would  assume,  on  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Sovlat  Socialist  Republics,  tlie  Identities  of 
certain  US.  citizens,  both  Uvlna;  and  de- 
ceased, and  would  use  birth  certiflcates  and 
pa£s^rts  in  the  name  of  such  US.  citizens, 
and  would  communicate  wi'.h  eacti  other  and 
other  agents,  offlcers.  and  employees  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  oi  Soviet  SiXilallst 
Republics  through  tlie  use  of  numerical  ai^d 
othef  types  of  secret  codes,  and  would  adopt 
other  aiid  further  nieana  to  coiicenl  the  ex- 
istence of  said  conspiracy 

10.  It  was  further  a  part  of  .said  conspiracy 
that  defendant  and  certain  of  his  coconspira- 
tors would.  In  the  event  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  tiie  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  set  up  clandestine  radio 
tran«mlttinj<  and  receiving}  p^jsi*  Tor  \J.\c  pur- 
pose of  cc^ntlnuing  tu  furnlHh  the  said  Gov- 
ernraent  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  with  Information  relating  to  the 
national  defen#e  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  engage  in  acu  of  sabotage  sgalnst  the 
UnlVd  8'ates 

Oicrf    (icfi 

lu  pur»ui\nce  htuJ  furtherance  of  siUd  oon- 
•pir»ry  «ntt  to  effect  the  uhjeot  thereof,  the 
elefejidant  and  hl«  cocon»pir!i'nr»  did  com- 
mlf.  rtn\onB  ntheri  wi'hiu  tho  t<  mtern  rtt«- 
irlcl  of  Now  Y'lrk  luul  eUrwhirf  the  .KPrt, 
acts  M  rtllegwd  nnd  »ci  fmh  tiuilcr  roun' 
one  iif  this  iii(lictn\pnt  «i;  of  v^hlch  uvert 
acts  rtre  lipr»'bv  r«'iille«ii<|  by  'he  ijinnj  Jury 
i«cition   7i»ll    ilt|«»    IH,   Unite*!   Mi.hp*  Oodt). 

(  HUNT    rtlStK 

T»e  grand  jury  furlher  chai-ni"*' 
I  HiAk  Uti'iiUtflioui  llie  enHrx  porliMl  fc m 
lu  (V  al>i>ut  IU4N  and  up  lo  and  Inchuliiiki 
the  (la'e  of  the  tiling  of  this  Indlcintnnt.  t.hi< 
Uo\#rnt«ent  of  'hn  Unlxn  (i(  linMet  Htx  .«;i"i 
M»p\iiill<  •,  ilinnigh  M«  iepi»«t>nti»iiM>" 
ftgaiiu  nnd  ninployrfm  miiintaiiit'd  v*lihUi 
liid'  t'li.U'd  M'(»t»ia  Slid  ollifr  pnrtu  <>(  llio 
world  a  lysieni  an<l  <ir|nni/at.ion  [or  tlir  pui  ■ 
poMi  of  iibtitliiiiikt.  ciillpc'lnu  iiiul  rrcfU  liitt 
liUotmaMoii  and  ninterlai  fiuni  the  Unllwl 
Stiitri  of  a  miUliiry,  (xiinmrrcMi  indvi'.trlal, 
and  political  nature,  and  In  connection 
thoivwltii  rrciiU'ed.  Induced,  rnutmed,  and 
mil  1 11  lain  e<i  tlic  drfendtui's  and  cocon«plri\- 
tors  hereinafter  inmcd  nntl  dr.ot«  /hrr  p<r- 
son4  to  the  ifrand  Jury  tu,kni)w.ii  .i»  .luri.'^ 
roprt-sentativcs.  and  employees  Ui  ibUilii.  col- 
lect, and  receive  .tuch  Inf.  rniri-n  and  mn- 
terlAl  for  the  said  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  3ocl.\lUt  RepubiU-s 

a  That  from  In  or  ftb<jut  1948  and  contin- 
uously thereafter  tip  to  and  Including  the 
dat«  of  the  filing  of  this  indictment  In  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York;  In  Moscow, 
Union  of  Soviet  8<x:lallst  Republics;  and  else- 
where, Rudolf  Ivano'.  Ich  Abel,  also  known 
as  "Mark"  iind  also  known  ns  Marin  ColUna 
and  ESni:  R  Goldftis,  the  defrndiuit  herein, 
unlawfully,  willfully  wnd  knowingly  did 
conipire  nnd  agree  with  the  Oovrrnmeuf  of 
the  Union  of  8<ivlet  Socialist  Republics  snd 
witft  ngei'.ts.  offlcers  nnd  employers  of  the 
•aid  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  8o- 
clalUt  Republics,  Including  AlekKiiiutr  Mlk- 
haUovich  Korotkov  Vitall  O  Pavl.iv  ReIno 
Hayhanen,  also  known  as  Vic  "  riK-onspira- 
tora  but  not  defendant*  herein  and  witli 
dlvire  other  persoiis  to  the  grand  Jury  un- 
known to  commit  an  ofTetise  iife'ain»t  the 
United  SUlea  of  America,  to  wit,  to  violate 


secUon  951,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  In 
the  manner  and  by  the  means  hereinafter 
set  forth. 

3.  It  was  a  part  of  said  conspiracy  that 
the  defendant  and  Relno  Hayhanen.  also 
known  aa  "Vic,"  and  other  coconspirators 
to  tlie  £;rand  Jury  unknown,  none  of  whom 
were  Included  amon^  the  accredited  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers  or  attaches  of  the 
said  Government  of  the  Union  of  8<jvlet 
Socialist  Republics  or  of  any  foreign  gov- 
errunent,  would,  within  the  United  ^iat<-s, 
and  without  prior  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  act  as  agents  of  the  .said  Gov- 
ernment of  U\e  Union  of  Soviet  S(x:lalist 
Republics,  and  would,  as  such  a^^enu,  ob- 
tain, collect,  and  receive  Information  and 
material  of  a  military,  ludii^ulal  and  politi- 
cal nature,  and  as  such  agerits  would  com- 
municate and  deliver  said  Informiitlon  and 
material  to  other  cf>conaplrator8  for  trans- 
mission to  the  siUd  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repvibllcs.  It  was 
also  a  part  of  the  said  conspiracy  that  co- 
conspirators residing  outside  tlie  United 
States  would  direct,  aid  and  assist  the  de- 
fendant and  certain  coconspirators  as  afore- 
said to  act  as  stich  agents  within  the  United 
States  and  would  receive  and  transmit  the 
said  Information  and  material  to  the  said 
Government  cf  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

4.  It  waa  further  a  part  of  the  said  con- 
spiracy that  the  said  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Its 
offlcers,  ft^nts  snd  employees  would  em- 
ploy, supervise  nnd  maintain  the  defendant 
and  Relno  Hayh.inen  also  known  its  "Vic," 
Within  the  United  Sti(f*a  its  such  agents  of 
the  said  (loverninrnt  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  RrpiiiiUm  for  The  purpoae  of  ob- 
talnlnif,  collr,  •  ir,  ■  rti  i-lMr.h'  iratunil'tlng 
and  ronmiMnii  aiiiu!  iiioriiin' hm  and  m»« 
terlal  of  a  inllHurv  conui m  ini  indu»trlal 
ninl  pnllllrnl  iiuture 

^  li  wnj(  fur'lier  n  part  of  the  said  eon* 
uplrm  V  Hint  the  dpfendnnt  mid  crtinln  of 
Ills  cocon«piriii<ii «  would  rwelve  nums  of 
monry  .\  111  'iMirr  vntuiihle  (•on»l(1ei  nl  |oii« 
frultl  Hit'  lloMiMinri,!  of  the  rniiin  of  Mnvlrl 
.■«oilnll«l  ftepu>)lli'»  i'«  nfflrrr*  ni«t<iii«  nml 
r<fnpl"^'><r»i  lu  rntiirn  for  ncllnH  n«  sniti  i»«teiiii 
r  Mr  'hi  ill  Mf  Mii'irt  MiM'liill*!  Mepuhlli'« 
winiiii  III"  liii'rit  wtni»<«  for  the  purpiiau 
of  olilnlnhu  .  '.re  i|iiii<  rerrivlnn  irni\»mU« 
Miin  .iiiil  1  oMiinuiilcuMiiU  Informutioii  niic 
'<•:'.''.  iiH  •'•■i^p*  luid  iiintruciioiis  on  iietiaJf 
,11  <l  f.  1  (lir  lip  iviiit  rtdMilitn^a  of  thp  •nid 
tloM<riuMro'      .f   'liP   Union   of   Soviet    '*o<Uullll 

11  I'..  Nn.!/-  :  01!  her  i\  p.irt  of  *.ii<l  coii"plrary 
that  the  said  rtrfendnnt  nnd  hi«  cocon- 
spirators would  Uxe  fiilir  .ii;d  flctltlovii 
names,  r  ><lrd  communlcntions,  and  wnild 
resort  to  other  meni.s  to  the  grand  Jury 
unknown  to  conceni  tin  I'ti^tcnce  nnd  pur- 
pose of  saut   conspiracy. 

Oicrt  actn 
In  pursuance  and  furtherance  of  said 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof, 
the  defendant  and  his  ccKonsplrators  did 
commit,  among  others,  within  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  the  overt 
acts  a«  alleged  nnd  set  forth  under  count  I 
of  this  indictment,  all  of  which  overt  acts 
are  hereby  rc.illeged  by  the  grnnd  jury. 
(In  violation  uf  sec.  ;)71,  title  18,  United 
Stales  Code  ) 

WlLI.tAVt     r.    ToMPKtNi. 

Anniittant  Attornry  G<y\era\. 
LeoNAsn  P  Moonr. 

VS    Attornfy 
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r«rEEDS  AT  THE  PARIH 
CONFERKNCK 

Mr  MANaFIKI.D  Mr  Pii'MdiMil,  tU 
ihis  point  It  appcarn  unlikely  thiU  tho 
aummlt  mpctlnu  will  continue  Tho 
uoed  to  aave  face  may  wpU  prevail  over 


the  need  to  save  civilization.  There  is 
still  a  possibility,  however,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
millan  and  President  de  Gaulle  will  be 
able  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Khrushchev 
the  need  for  these  meetings  to  go  on  to 
the  end  that  a  greater  measure  of 
stability  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
international  situation,  before  the  little 
stability  that  is  left  disappears  entirely. 
The  problem  at  Paris  i.s  not  the  U-2 
incident;  it  is  world  peace.  The  blun- 
ders involved  in  that  incident  and — let 
U.S  use  the  correct  word  in  all  honesty; 
let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade — the  blunders 
in  that  incident  and  iUs  handling  are  for 
this  Nation  to  face.  Re.sponsibility  for 
dealing  with  them  rest,';,  not  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  but  with  the  politically  re- 
sponsible President,  with  the  politically 
responsible  Congiess,  and  with  the 
American  people  who  hold  both  account- 
able. 

At  the  proper  time,  we  shall  trace  the 
chain  of  command,  or  lack  of  it,  which 
.set  m  motion  the  U-2  flight,  which  ha.s 
undercut  the  dcep-.seated  desire  of  the 
people  and  policies  of  the  United  States 
for  peace 

At  the  pioper  time,  we  shall  find  out 
what  lies  beneath  the  confusing  zigzags 
of  oCQcial  pronouncemt'nts  of  tiie  past 
fortnight.  Wc  shall  find  out  why.  on 
one  day.  the  Connress  and  thf  people  of 
the  United  Htut«\s  lue  told  by  ihe  Secre- 
tary of  State  tlial  in  efTecl.  11  l^  thf 
policy  of  tlie  Unltrd  KlHles  to  Miuclloii 
tht"  conlinuHMCo  of  rt»c(iniiHl'>iincf  fliiiht-s 
iicro.ta  ilu'  boidfM.s  of  anothfi  imtion 
and  why  I  he  Vice  Prrcidrni,  on  a  TV 
appt'aiaiicp  lH^l  Hunduy  ronflinuHl  ^hl^ 
pulley  Wp  shall  fliul  out  *h,v  HUft 
liappeiis  Rl  one  ilmtv  nnd  then  miIi 
M'nuriUlV,  in  rails,  thr  PirsKlt'Mt  tt'lls 
Mr  KhiUahchrv  aiul  ihr  woild  Ihut  such 
niwhU  had  alirady  \it^ru  halird  laitt 
Thill '■(lay  by  lil«  urdri  luul  mr  tio(  to  hr 
li'Mumfd  Why  Ihnar  iMiunicMnH  state- 
fnt-nts''  Why  ihr  drlay  In  innkliu!  cUuu 
that  lit  ofTltilll  policy  llir  riillrd  Hlatra 
Niisi.ftins  mirrnatlonnl  law  nnd  that  ihlh 
policy  \n  nat«bllali«Hl  by  the  Ptrsldrtit 
ami  iho  PitBldcul  ftloiu'  spt>akM  Un  thi^ 
Nation? 

Thean  Rjr  Hi'Rvo  quoRtlonn.  for  llirv 
auuKCHL  that  thrrr  is  net  onr  adminlntia- 
tlon.  but  two,  not  onr  ofTlclal  policy  but 
two,  with  the  Rtutuic  and  safety  of  Hie 
Nation  and  the  conlinuancc  of  peace 
torii  between  them 

I  repeat:  At  the  appropriate  time, 
these  que.stlons  and  others  will  be  asked 
They  must  be  asked  The  people  of  the 
United  Slates  will  demand  that  tliey  be 
Mked  and  answered,  for  they  uo  to  the 
hear:  of  our  system  of  resiwnslble  popu- 
lar Oovernment  They  no  to  the  heart 
of  the  question  of  our  survival  as  a  free 
Nation  But,  I  repeat:  It  is  for  us,  not 
for  Mr  Khi-uaJichev,  to  ask  and  answer 
tliem. 

It  I.s  for  Mr  Khrushchev  and  the  other 
pailiclpanu  at  Pari.s  to  net  down  to  ne- 
Kotiatlon,  to  sorlou.'^  neKotiation,  on  the 
critical  dlfTercncr.>  which  divide  man- 
kind 

It  Is  to  lx«  hoped  tliat  Pre.Mdent  de 
Oftulle  win  aMume  Icadernhlp  in  brini/- 
lUB  about  theae  nonotlftllon)*  He  «tand« 
outaldc  the  immediate  crisis  between  the 
United  8tRte«  and  the  Soviet  Union      Ai 


host  to  the  conference,  as  a  man  with  a 
profoimd  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
great  need  for  peace  in  &n  anxious  Europe 
and  a  troubled  world,  he  may  yet  bring 
a  measure  of  sanity,  a  measure  of  rea- 
son to  this  conference  which  is  otherwise 
destined  to  be  stillborn. 

May  I  say,  further,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  if  these  talks  do  go  on,  the 
administration  will  seriously  consider  in- 
viting the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  Paris  to  join  the 
American  delegation.  We  are  all  in  this 
together.  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
We  are  all  bound  by  a  common  responsi- 
bility for  what  may  transpire  at  this 
critical  moment  I  would  resr>ectfully 
.suggest,  in  thi.s  connection,  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Fulbright]  who 
is  now  in  the  Middle  East,  be  .summoned 
forthwith  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  President  in  Paris. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
rests  with  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States.  In  makmg  these  remarks,  I  do 
not  speak  for  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  I  .speak 
only  as  a  Senator  from  Montana  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  Montana  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  my  own  conscience 

I  make  these  remark.s  with  the  treut- 
rsi  lehirtiince  and  m  full  reallittttlun 
tluii  ilie  liinii  1-  dehperulely  l«*tc  I  make 
Ilii-in  beeiUlNe  I  ilo  not  Ix'lleve  U  l^  simply 
u  inuw  of  leiiewed  cold  wai  \shlch  will 
ell  ue  If  this  confnenee  failn  U  U  more 
likeh  111  my  opinion,  to  br  the  beuinnini/ 
of  u  itifpjuiliu-'  of  Hie  CI  IMS  m  (IrtmaJiy 
Mild  elsew  hell  which  aoonn  01  lalrr  mu»l 
biiiui  thi.s  Nation,  the  Hovict  Union,  rH 
IMMipli".  to  the  edre  of  calafliophe  '1  hat 
inu.s  1h  inevitable  and  If  II  N  we  timsl  all 
r.Ke  II  txiMelhei  Hut  1  would  not  bi^ 
keepmu  faith  With  my  Htulr,  wllli  thr 
Nation  and  with  mv  coimrlrncr  If  1  did 
not  noM  »tate  my  feplln|p>  an  plainly  and 
hluntiv  (MS  1  am  able  if  I  did  not  uiur 
the  four  htal^'^mm  In  Paris  oncn  moip  t^ 
iieonni/e  l)rfoie  Mie  loliu  hlwhl  bl'«ln^ 
lo  ( loM-  m  upon  ua,  that  Ihey  air  In  pvny 
sell  r  1.1, r  principal  uuaidlans  of  human- 
it  >  <hi.ciHV'.t  lioiMw  pnluvpa  of  the  human 
species  it.self  and  to  ncl  111  accord  with 
that  sHCicd  trust. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President  will  the 
,s.'Mnloi  ylt-ld'' 

Ml  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 
Ml  AIKEN  Allhouyh  I  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  In  exprp,s,sinii 
our  deep  regret  nt  the  apparent  failure 
of  the  .summit  conference  m  Paris.  I 
would,  liowover,  be  wiUuu;  to  leave  it  to 
history  and  future  revelation  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  this  failure  At  .some 
time  perhaps  we  may  net  to  the  bottom 
of  .some  of  the  my.sleries  Uuil  have  ,sur- 
rounded  the  circumstances  of  Hie  la.sl  2 
weeks 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Montana  In 
exiireN.slnu  the  hope  that  Oeneral  de 
Gaulle.  President  of  Fiance  and  host  lo 
tlie  conlenuice,  will  be  able  to  exiil 
enouKh  lenderahlp  to  pull  the  WoBtern 
iiUlen  back  into  unanimity,  if  iheir  1h  a 
lack  of  Nuch  unanimity  at  the  present 
time,  and  also  to  net  the  Nummit  con- 
ference under  way  awnin,  ko  that  we  mn.\ 


salvage  some  results  from  the  great 
effort  which  has  already  been  put  into 
preparation  for  this  conference. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  apparently  made 
compliance  with  some  impossible  con- 
ditions a  condition  to  the  resumption  of 
the  conference  in  Paris.  I  would  not 
expect  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  apologize  to  Russia  for  the  U-2  inci- 
dent unle-ss  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  willing  to 
apologize  to  the  world,  to  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  for  maintaining 
tho  most  elaborate  espionage  system  the 
world  has  ever  known 

There  is  a  question  in  our  minds — 
perhaps  not  so  much  of  a  question — as 
to  whether  Mr.  Khrushchev  ever  desired 
the  Paris  corJerence  to  produce  any  de- 
gree of  satisfactory  results:  but  what  I 
think  we  ou.t^ht  to  make  clear  at  the 
present  time,  and  make  clear  to  the 
people  of  Russia,  the  people  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  people  of  all  the  world 
is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  still  very  earnestly  desirous  of  mak- 
ing such  agreements  on  an  international 
.scale  as  will  les.sen  the  danger  of  a 
terrible  conflict  such  as  could  conceiv- 
ably result,  although  I  would  not  ayree 
that  it  is  Imminent;  and  we  ouyhi  to 
continue  our  efforts  toward  securln^' 
aureemenls  on  disarmament,  as  well  a.s 
on  other  matters  which  relate  to  the  re- 
lationships between  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world 

We  must  have  world  peace  and  we 
muhl  let  the  people  of  the  world  know 
of  our  desire  for  world  peace 

'I'hriP  is  aome  <lU<^^tlon  now  us  to 
whelhrr  thr  p<H)plr  of  Uuasl*  are  fullN 
informed  liy  ihpii  own  (Joveininent  a^  lo 
wliul  the  slluallon  la  ll  l»  brllrvod  that 
whalrvpr  Ihpy  ate  told,  llipy  air  uiven  m 
M  prp.iudirittl  mannpi  and  one  whieh 
would  ipflPCl  aunlnot  the  |>roplp  of  the 
Wentprn  Woild 

1  Join  with  the  Neiiatoi  fioin  Moll, 
tnim  m  rKprpMinu  Ihr  opinion  llial  wt 
ahould  not  ttivp  up  hopr.  and  ihal  Pi  pal- 
dpnl  dp  OttullP  and  his  aaainMates  will 
pxrrt  pvery  i»f!ort  poMlbl*  to  wcurp  a  le 
lipwal  of  thr  Paili«  colifrience  oi  the 
mimmit  confrirncp   n»  it  is  called 

Mr  MANariElD  Mr  Prosldpnl,  1 
ask  unanimous  conarnt  to  pi-ocppd  for 
an  additional  minute,  ao  that  I  may  com- 
ment on  what  the  dlNtlnHUlshed  aenioi 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said 

The  PRE.SIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fi-om  Montana'^  The  Chair  licars  none, 
and  It  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  as 
always  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  iMr  AiKrN  i  shows  the  hall- 
marks of  statesmanship  and  common 
.sense  I  apree  with  every  word  he  has 
said 

The  .'-ienutoi  from  Vei-mont  has  men- 
tioned the  resumption  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  at  Geneva  I  should 
like  to  see  :i  resumed,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
ference on  Nuclear  TeslinH  and  also  tlu 
Conference  on  Surprine  Attack,  whicli  I 
undPi aland  ih  technically  hliH  in  exist- 
ence even  thouuli  no  meetiiiws  have  Ix-en 
held,  If  my  undeihtandlnB  Is  correct, 
.v,nce  December  of  1B.^8 

I  will  say  to  tlie  Senator  also  that   If 
the  summit    meclinii  at   Puns  fails    wt 
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Ml    ^vvuMhh^    will  MiM 


will  ftll  know  whom  to  blam*  for  th«  dt- 
bMl«,  and  w«  will  luiow  bow  to  pinpoint 
It,  becauM  of  •▼•nti  up  to  th«  prwent 
tlin*. 

I  alnetrtly  hoP«.  ^^  ^«  lnt«r«ii  d 
mankind  aa  a  whole,  that  thM«  lUtaa- 
mtn  on  whom  th«  world  dtpendi  wUl 
for«*t  anythlni  whloh  might  affect  thtm 
portonally,  wJU  think  of  Ihf  p«»pla  all 
ovtr  the  wiwld,  and  will  do  what  they 
p»n  la  iMlntf  about  a  dwree  of  BtaWllaa- 
llon  and,  U  «i  »U  poiwible,  a  wodlaum  of 
p«Hee  a«  wtill 

I  iitAiik  llm  ti««\4liH'  from  Ve»1W«»^t 
who  Ha«i  "aiM  m  f»w»v  wmU*  ^h•♦n  I  wh^i 
Ute  HWMM»«t  •♦maUMM  »*.  what  »mv  Iimmi** 
»♦>•,  w^*^  whHi  WW  »<»v«mUi^  i>^hv  will  m 

k  w''t'jx\^ «.. 

(la¥  ffwrt  Mf  AH»ti«u#i\  wHuM  Mf  w««  m 
Mirnn.  Ml*  P»ami»\  •mtliP  u»  t;haiif»«litM' 
AttMvau»f  alMntt  th*  nlltiaumt,  aiuI  t 
ttuoit  fhtm  what  ho  ha^  «ald: 

n»»rm»nt  if  IM#  •n-r'nIliM  «My  lM»MrtPMti  h«»«»H '^ 
^ay«4  iHia  Ithnuhehtv*  h^ndu  im>H  ««»»  ♦»<» 
•ummll  w»nr»r«nM  oJI  ««  a  bad  "U**.  M" 
tefvi*h««l  U  Mld»  w»U\,  '  It  Uh  t.  r^miiU'ly 
oon\pw*UJ«  to  «hB  npylng  MumU  hrx«  brfu 
doing  mwlnut  fh«»  Winir  R\iMl«n  plnnm  fly 
ovpf  O^rmany  fvll  <>>«•  tim«»  Tt»«  Cnmm»>- 
nut  bloc  «nmtri««  hft»#  J  000  »§•"*•  ^  ^'''■■ 
m»ny  *lont.  Khru»hch«t  hta  »t»fRtrmt«d 
the  incident  out  of  ftll   prt>i»rllnn." 

I  Should  like  to  make  a  comment  In  re- 
lation to  that  matter.  I  think  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  has  really  brought  to 
the  sranmlt  what  we  might  call  the  fac- 
tuaJ  situation  facta.  Khnaahchev  never 
intended  to  have  this  meeting.  Why? 
Because  he  needed  to  "shoot  off"  his 
mouth  for  the  benefit  of  home  con- 
.Tumptlon. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  but  those  are 
substantially  the  words  of  an  American 
commentator  in  the  Near  East,  who  Is 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  as  they 
exist. 

In  other  words,  this  wa^  a  diversionary' 
lactic  on  the  part  of  Mr.  BQirushchev. 
Of  course,  if  he  can  call  a  conference 
later  an.  when  conditions  at  home  have 
been  smoothed  over,  and  probably  when 
the  people  in  Russia  who  are  feeling 
the  ferment  all  over  the  world  for  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  have  been  put  to 
sleep  In  one  way  or  another,  he  may 
think  it  will  be  more  opportune  to  hold 
a  conference  then.  Then,  if  the  con- 
ference is  held,  will  we  permit  him,  by 
his  ways  and  means,  to  give  us  a  sleeping 
pill? 

I  think  the  particular  issue  right  now 
m  America  is  that  we  be  alert,  be  ade- 
quate, and  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  will  know  what  is  going  on. 

In  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
the  point  is  brought  out  that  Khru- 
shchev has  known  what  has  been  gomg 
on.  but  because  the  Russians  happened 
to  shoot  down  this  young  American, 
Khrushchev  had  a  chance  to  blow  up 
the  incident  and  to  scuttle  tlie  summit 
meeting. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  thinks 
war  is  "'right  around  the  comer,"  so  long 


a«  w«  art  adaquat*  and  ao  long  ae  we  an 

prepared  for  any  amergeney,  of  which 
faet  KhrvMhotmf  will  b«  made  awar«. 
Ht.  of  couraa,  la  the  prime  aelor  on  the 
worl4  etagt.  He  oaa  pull  moet  ai\y 
•tunt  and  get  the  publicity  he  deairea 
I  a|ree  with  the  commentator!  of  laat 
evening  The  seneral  conaenNUi  wa.s 
that  iChi'UMhchev  U  not  natilntf  by  with 
ini«,  Uiat  ihe  oommon  peoplti  in  Uio 
varlu^a  mmnlilva  leuoMnint)  hiiu  for  vkhai 
hti  I*.  

|UW  dllMMir  CONrWHl  N(  K 

Wlllt.n    \\\»   »!l«l|tUHUIu-)l    «*»^»»rtl»U    ftMttt 
\S\\^  \\\\\\i  Whlfh  •I'UuIm  MMl  ftMtH  «*lH<t 

i<  Mt*itinliii»  iH  Ir'xil*  Htiw  mill  ii««  «»'H 
it»n  lHiMrt»'^  ii|«*h  lliK  luhiM  tif  III''  WHihi 

In  llliil  I'ltrtllHUUl  Hlllll''lli'l|hV  «'i.(Hll»"U 
\\t\n  i\t\\W  rt  cnhinU'iHlv  miiiu<  i««li»t»Mi>' 
of  llih  uplill  Hf  lh»<  AltUMh'iUi  ii»Mitlt<  I' 
liM  ••^t'M  itnitiilhil  llml  wMph  III"  viiiti'ii 
Un»  t)i\ltp»l  Hluti'i  lip  i*»M»t  nwnv  vM'h  Uii' 
fpfUrtu  llml  w*  ^^rl»'  »<irt  1liN  l«  a  ilni' 
UPttUlA  lUul  iinv^Mii  AUUmI  A««UttUlll*ill  1 
rio  mK  l>ollpvp  11  \n  ihnird  hv  lh»'  M\i»»lni\ 
p»^ov)|n  rtnd  If  IhfMT  \n  a  pul)llt'  (ipl'ii'm  In 
Ihp  Soviet  Utilnn,  Chnlimrtii  Kluushrhrv 
hrt«  by  now  ditvpn  mnflrrs  nn  hw  thni 
cvpn  it  mittht  nwnt  llsrlf 

Whftt  l«  important  to  \\n  Is  thnt  Clmlr- 
man  Khruslichrvs  bid  to  drtcrmlnp  tho 
result  of  nur  1980  rirotlons  by  oulburxt.s 
or  intransltTi'ttncc  In  Parl.s  or  Moscow— or 
by  sM'lnR,  in  cfTcct,  he  wants  to  noRotlatc 
with  a  nev.-  President— will  Inevitably 
fall.  The  American  people,  as  they  have 
already  sho'vn.  close  ranks  In  the  face  of 
any  such  o&vlous  maneuver.  Not  only 
must  we  close  ranks  at  home,  as  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
we  must  no',  put  all  our  eggs  in  the  sum- 
mit basket,  which  is  the  mistake  our 
country  could  make,  one  which,  perhaps 
notwit/istar  ding  the  recent  tragic  events. 
we  may  ha  e  been  saved  from  making. 
We  cannot  i)ut  all  our  eggs  In  the  summit 
basket.     Tl".  at  much  is  clear. 

What  is  really  the  issue  for  us  "the 
morning  af'er"  is  the  renewed  effort  to 
intcT^ate  the  free  world  Itself  and  to 
create  a  rule  of  law  in  the  world  in  which 
the  United  Nations  mu.st  be  a  prime 
mover  Rifeht  now  we  have  much  to  be 
desired  on  lx)th  counts. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  .senti- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
Manbfield!  I  compliment  him  in  ex- 
pre.ssincr  thi>  hope  which  we  al;  express 
that,  evei-ycne  havina:  had  a  chance  to 
sleep  over  what  occurred  yesterday,  we 
shall  continue  the  negotiations  in  Pans. 
and  that  President  de  Gaulle  may  be  th^ 
happy  instrument  for  brmsing  that 
about.    Cer  ainly  we  all  devoutly  wi.sh  it. 

Wf  canm  t  m  the  meuniime  wa^t.e  our 
live.s  in  fru.  tration,  whatever  Chairman 
Khrushchev  's  propaganda  may  bring,  or 
whatever  direction   it   may  take. 

So  I  sucg^st  two  things  as  well  worthy 
of  ottr  attertion.  I  urge  upon  the  Presi- 
dent rieht  now  at  Pan.s.  and  thereafter 
in  order  to  utilize  our  time  to  the  full: 
First,  the  integration  of  the  free  world 
in  ptx>blem.s  of  trade,  aid,  immigration. 


refuue*  roaettlement  and  Uavcl  wiUi  re- 
apect  to  which  we  face  terlouii  fiuluicM 
o(  cooperftUon.  An  example  of  that  in 
Uie  European  trivde  conflict  which  woii 
Ui  reft  toned,  and  now  neemit  to  be  lej»«- 
ened  In  Intonalty.  between  the  Inner  Six 
and  the  Outer  Seven  We  have  enui- 
mou.-i  dimculUM  rmlil  now  in  Uie  urow- 
Uiu  ittsulim«nt  for  increuiied  tuvifT  pm)- 
tociiua  Auuln»i  iinpotU  in  Ihu  Uiiiiol 
HUteh.  Al^i)  IhciO  Ik  tll0  dtUUiHl'  uf  lIU- 
^iriiiliiiki  luuiil  ax  ouu  In  tht)  muluai  kv- 

iillllpiUtV  Df  MlstUUti  itlUvt  ItMluiha  tti 
t'tOlV  Utt'U'  oltMtll  tlf  Ittll  k-ti*l  ut  Uuti|v:t< 
tt(  lltll  t.HllUtUiU  llih-lt«|l  t4llt|  i(»UUlU««iHl 
vliHU  iilltiii  (H  lhmu1*lWl«V  Hl»-lt»(U'  v.M|Mtt|: 
^|i  4  |<i<MllhtU-' 

I  till  I  >  t ».   *i'(Ul   tn  »^»U  'tt  IMhI'H  rt   IH"' 
"hf  t-ltnti  (M  rtid  li'M  ♦(Hv^inpiit!  rtt »•!«'<    'H 

iMlltlM'H     l»>»'|lHlt'l»l       |(tl'|V>«<«lMHMl       (•ll>|l't. 

t  Mitl  fMllMinl  hthlt'lit'  tiit'l  Mlh.t  c^^ 
ilniM'*-"  Itt  ttKnl  \\\\\\  \'^\\i'\\\><  Hufl'l' 
iilimi"  lit  luUMrtIV  cnHUntulKV  I'tli't'"  iIIhI 
111  i|i'\rlM|t  lUMrtijiM  i»ImI  mnii'  |(lMMitfiin|H 
iHti'iltnl    Mtpidfl'*    Ihltiiipli    t'"liiltll'ltlliu 

fiiiihiM  I'liminnh  imim>"'I  wwA  ft«"<  ii,ii|i« 
I '  1  (I'l 

1  III'     fill'    W  n)  M    niM'tl    Kill     tllxl    ilin  III 

Mill  I'M  bide  the  (^)mMUml«^.  lili'e,  Iim'  ii 
■ih'iuM  uUll/e  this  mtpoi  tuiUly  nf  s. 
lUMijuiiIo  iiiiiM  iputmin  III  the  pfTui  I  to 
rmnr  to  rlosri  n(>eoid  Vklth  'hP  (Viin« 
tU'iiu."!  blix"  to  mi'ir  rITPOllvely  unllr  \\a 
rlrmelit.s,  uiul  miU'shal  lis  own  iTsn\iirr.« 
far  the  pcare  nIhiuuUv  Whntrvrr  ni,\v 
be  the  utorm  of  the  moment,  observrrs 
brllcvi'  that  It  will  k'rndually  .sub-side  nnd 
Uuvt  ."omrtlilnu  resembllnK  competltlvr 
coexistence  may  develop,  but  thl.s  time 
\\c  liope  with  far  fewer  Illusions  about 
Uie  desirability  of  a  relaxation  In  ten- 
sions as  an  end  m  Itself,  and  with  better 
understand!!^  of  the  fact  that  "com- 
petitive coexistence"  means  the  mo.st  In- 
tensive kind  of  sli-uggle  on  eveiT  level 
short  of  nuclear  war. 

The  United  Nations  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  this  situation.  It  is  not 
yet  standing  up  to  its  opportunity  as  the 
agency  demanding  a  rule  of  law  in  the 
world.  Its  diplomacy  .still  requires 
"playing  It  safe."  This  Is  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  Secretary'  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold's  mild  statement  on  boy- 
cotts and  block  ides  of  the  Suf^z  Canal 
by  President  ^fa.«y;e^,  notwithstanding 
violations  of  in'emational  treaty  com- 
mitments, international  law,  and  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  explicit  promi.ses  of  1956 
made  directly  to  the  Unit«l  Nations 
itself. 

Mr.  President  the  Secretary  General 
is  doing  the  t>est  he  can,  and  his  atti- 
tude is  very  understandable  His  atti- 
tude is  the  natural  result  of  a  fear  that 
the  nece.ssaiT  two-thirds  of  the  nations 
will  not  back  a  .strong  moral  and  keal 
position,  and  therefore  of  thinking  of  the 
United  Nations  more  as  a  trade  a.ssocia- 
tion  to  be  held  together  at  any  cost  than 
89  an  agency  to  sectu-e  justice  in  world 
affaii-s. 

The  real  difficulty  appears  to  be  that 
Chairman  Khru.shchev  and  his  a.ssociates 
have  the  idea  that  they  are  about  to 
leapfrog  the  whole  world  in  terms  of 
ba.sic  pi-oductive  strength  and  capability. 
The  free  world  needs  to  make  a  bound 
forward  to  restore  the  perspective  of  the 
Soviet  leaders.    This  can  most  effectively 
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be  done  by  major  meana  to  unite  the  free 
v^  orld  and  Integrmte  lt«  reaourcee,  and  by 
.strenKthenlng  the  machinery  for  under- 
tikklnv  the  rule  of  law  in  Uie  United 
Nuilotui  It  la  for  UiU  reaaon  that  Pre«l- 
(1r>nt  Elienhowrr*  propoaal  for  aeiliU 
hurveilUnce  will  become  to  important, 
i.t-t  im  iitili/e  uur  limp  now  to  udvttiuaut!, 
hilt  III  uneltMia  reerlmlnalionii  uf  ihr  wlitit- 
ininlil  httVf-beon 

Mr    PipbUli'Mt.  I  artrtit^aii  this  ipqunhi 
I,.  11. II  Hn^Milritl     U't  hint  III  Hal  lb  HUM 
I  u  II   If   Ml     KltiUAla'hcv    ytlil   iit>l   |'<>i 

i.ii|i,.u:    (uiiuimf  (he  kunwuH  i"><it> 

ii.ti.    |mi    llin    kutiH^"*^   '''    iiniiiiui    itiul 

.  itt  iHillU'tllMU    UUi    |l»:»i    MMlUI  llilk     Mill 

in    MlW    lllKMMUi    |<l">t     111     In      '■"     'HMt». 

|htUl|||        \\o\U        »'KHt  M»  Mt  itlU        |.(       ♦•t.dUlM.M 

l.i,,itmiHh«    Hllh    H    iKMh    ^ItM   H-|h«hii    M 

I liillM    |lM     w|i(iImI'»     t('H»i'ti       I'l     tii.ii 

InMI  |lll"     MH-mMI     hit     ijll  Ml'il  I  I I      

I'M !■  iii»  ptiii  I   mul  iitt  ^W\ I I "'"  '  '    'I' 

M'.|»».f>  (ii(  Mu'  Mil*"'!!!)  |t»«H|li  ll  Mum  ■ 
MhU  IhrtI  w»'  ttum  In  k|i  I'tliilln'U  Ihr  liif 
V^tMltl  Hi  <\  IIMIP  «l\i'n  Ho  tiM»'»lMlh  will 
tleli'iMIItU'  Hhill»t«i  iM  tint  lliP'P  "IihII 
I  I  t>IIV  ItP  I'ini  I'ImI  till  mM(i'lir»'  I'l  Vlirlll- 
P|  Uir  ('ntnttMilil-l*  will  nu  rntMt>l«'lt '\ 
t)Vi»iP'iilini>ip  llu'ii  I  \Mi  tiliii\li"n  rvi  lu 
tii'tnu  [\n  It)  the  liilh).  tif  iti>me  httUtenUit, 
Chuliinun  Kin  iixhi'lii'X  ».hnw«  Ihut  npgo> 
tiutloh:  \\\\\\  tlir  I  ntl\n\\ihl'<t  l)li>e  n\f 
likely  <"  pitur  Imi  Kul  ciilv  win  ii  \m' 
Imvp  pmsiMl  till'  reo  loinic  ^ui'rilotltv  of 
(uii  ^NMrin  In  till'  lu'uniinu'  wr  '-lioulil 
li\lk  n»\d  tv-L'"t|ntr  it  r\rt\  .  pi  ni  l\ii\lly 
but  wilhiuit  lll'i.M  lU^ 

Ml  KEA'lINU  Ml  PreMdent.  I  wl»h 
ll)  u.sxoclate  tn\s(lf  with  the  very  fine 
lemarks  made  by  the  di.Mnu'ui.vJio^l  Sen- 
ator from  Munlanrt  Mi  MANsriM.nl.  tlie 
dlslln;julshed  Senator  (lom  Vermont 
(Mr  AiKrsI  and  o  hri.,  with  lecard  to 
the  episode  which  he  world  vitnessed 
yesterday,  and  commend  them  for  the 
views  they  expressec.  , 

Certainly,  for  all-around  arrogance,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  outdo  yes- 
terday's performance  by  the  wo'-ld's 
highest  ranking  blusterer.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. It  was  not  enough  that  he  had 
already  received  a&iurance  that  Ameri- 
can rfConnai.s.sance  flights  over  the  So- 
viet Union  had  beer  suspended  since  the 
U-2  incident  and  W3uld  not  be  resumed, 
but  he  wanted  mort .  He  wanted  a  pub- 
lic humiliation  of  ,he  President  of  the 
Umted  States.  H?  wanted  apologies, 
punishments,  and  guarantees  as  his  price 
for  remaininc  in  Psris.  and  as  an  added 
Insult,  he  withdre*  his  invitation  to 
President  Eisenhower  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  height  of  his  insult  was  reached 
In  his  effort  to  interfere  with  the  elec- 
toral processes  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  statement  that  a  new  administration 
might  have  a  different  method  of  deal- 
ing with  him.  Th  >n  he  threw  into  it, 
for  good  meai^ule,  some  very  insulting 
remarks  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  'hat  Mr.  Klirushchev 
will  be  successful  ir  influencing  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  respect  to  their 
selection  of  candidates  for  high  office.  I 
rather  anticipate  uLso  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev will  learn  ijefore  he  is  through 
that  the  people  of  .his  country  are  very 
well  united  in  their  method  of  dealuig 


with  him.  Certainly  this  effort  on  hla 
part  to  Interfere  with  our  electoral 
procMU  wna  a  gratuitous  mault  of  the 
first  order. 

He  had  the  conkummate  gall  to  de- 
mand American  punlalime nt  for  all  tho.np 
ennrerned  with  the  U  a  flluht  He 
fulled  1(1  tell  ua  what  punUhment,  If 
any.  huii  itpen  lut'ipd  out  by  tlie  Bovift 
Dniim  in  the  feinen.  both  Hubkittn  and 
AllUiUitU,  vUui  liHVt)  It'll  llllb  (t'Uldiy 
uiut  itiAiiiiiii twtJii  lii-hiiid  \\\t  Iui)4  Till 

Lull    lit   UiUalM     hiilitt    id   Itllll)    IKIM    Itt'td 
Im:     liii  h     |i.i..<liii|w,     III    UimI     liatlUiy        i 
l.l>'">     pI    hii    t  .1-  I     IM    V'  liu  ll    HhVtlllV    hil» 
|.t  I  h    |tMli|»-IU'd    III    MMt"lH    |i<l    lllb    mU    III 
«lU||iti  I'l'  'in   I'llllMIU 

I    titlbl    "'      H  •«>  M"l>l  l<M     I  '.141  I  |.     I   I'll 
MMII  Jjl    'M. I'l  Ml  ll     ll'i     I'll  -iiU  111    I'l     ll'f 

111    dft    kiftHi"    to     lot'd    lMl*n|  In    lluil    »<M|i 

11      Ml      lO"  'I'  l"'IH»y     lln'i     I' 

(  I  '  I  1 1  |t     I  l<  1 1  !• 

MtlllHllM  MtttI  MtllllKK'  id  |»-"|di'  III  llllx 
iKMhiiv  n\\t\  nil  MVt'f  IhC  V^tiild  I'lnU'tl 
IhiH  lltf  hllHiMiM  ftdlfPiriiit'  \MMild  If 
khIVM  hflUrs  111  III  Ipm^I  iiiki  ltd  lltun*!  • 
I  ml  xiip  in  lliKi  tiiiMiH'ii  ti  \n  hiill 
Uie  Impp  id  many,  inehiilinw  iin(«el(  timl 
Un»  numitiM  UlKn  will  rtMilinup  nUh«uult 
rftialttly  n  henw  elnud  l^^o  ttri  i\  rn«l 
over  Uirl  h"P' 

Wliiit  run  po.'-sllily  lu-  tl,«  M\otl\r;  id 
u  man  who  di  Idjn  idt  i,\  nvvk>-  In  wnrk 
Ihr  Miidnenee  on  il."  \ri\  flinl  dMV' 
(•'.  i];\  •!  >«  !'«  ntit  ponu'thtnii  thai  wa» 
tlvMi  ht  (Mit  on  the  moment  It  wn^ 
prrroneelved  In  Moscow  The  leartlon 
of  Unnkinp  prople  in  the  fire  woild  ran 
only  be  one  of  utter  dlsuu.st  It  is  ob- 
\)ous  that  Mr  Khrushchev  wants  the 
cold  war  to  continue.  The  world  now 
knows  that  his  pious  pleas  for  peace  were 
as  phony  as  an  aluminum  half  dollar 

As  for  his  crude  withdrawal  of  his  in- 
vitation to  the  President,  this  is  one  of 
the  rare  casts  in  history  wh^n  inhos- 
pitality  has  been  used  as  a  weapon. 
Khi-ushchev  apparently  is  disposed  to 
feel  that  he  cannot  run  the  risk,  not  of 
hostile  demonstrations,  as  he  has  indi- 
cated, but  friendly  demonstrations  to- 
ward our  President  by  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. In  the  light  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's triumphal  visits  to  India  and 
Pakistan  and  South  America,  this  is  per- 
haps understandable. 

The  militarily  realistic  Soviet  people 
cannot  be  sold  the  idea  that  spying  is 
the  act  of  the  Devil,  as  Khrushchev  has 
put  it,  because  spying  is  an  accepted 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Fun- 
damentally this  is  not  a  positive  move  on 
Khrushchev's  part ;  it  is  a  negative  move, 
and  a  move  of  retreat.  The  thin  armor 
plate  of  moral  indignation  he  has  as- 
sumed does  not  become  this  man  whose 
past  does  not  bear  complete  unveiling. 
While  his  colonies  of  spies  range  all  over 
Uie  world,  and  not  only  go  unpunished, 
but  are  honored,  we  are  asked  to  make  a 
public  show  of  penitence  because  one  of 
our  intelligence  agents  was  apprehended 
by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  knows  that 
President  Eisenhower  is  a  truly  dedi- 
cated man  of  peace,  more  dedicated  to 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  peace  in  this  world  than 
any  other  individual,  and  that  he  has 


done  aa  much  aa  he  honorably  can  do  to 
hold  the  Bummtt  together.  If  the  aum- 
mlt  dnintegrates,  the  reHponalblllty  will 
i«>»l  arjuarely  up<ui  Niklla  Khrushchev 

Mr  SCCyrr  Mi  PrcMdcnt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-    KEATING      1  yield 

Mr  BCO'rr  I  Ihunk  ilu<  dihiin- 
KUlshed  fieiuilDi  fiom  New  Ymk  for 
>uddinu  til  me  l»ii(h  nut  the  Hiiuitur 
itLii-i*  Willi  Mil'  ll.ut  Ml  Kill  uaIu'Iu-^  U 
t  iMii.u  II  (I'liHii)  inUtiiMildi-  vltii^li  he 

li.ltllid     InuU     tUid    HltUh    111     lull    IlI'ViU' 

Itiipti  It)  lu'itl  '     I  \p\^[  \u  11. 1   \)\i\  Ihiit 

ill    liuo  lltdliHlid  hi    diua  liMl    ^iitd   Hll^^l 
Ui  id   1: 1.1)  idiiHM  I   h'  tt|<|"'*'    ll<  MU&alll       ^ 

.    I  .,  ll    Mil    111     ^1  ■    I    ll     IM     I     \.,      I...      ,,i|ll    H     ,    I  ,   >MM<      1 

iini'i.it'      lliMt    III*    (n|t|nn«i-    !*■    |m    ihI'i     fx 

,    I.MMM'     Mil     lilt-     |lf*l     I   U   t   tll'll       Htid     (III   iHl 

Im  hii|<f'  llinl  liHdn  llu'-h  i'|i»MlM»ltil»i'H| 
h  lidHO'  I'ttxld^td  tt»H»lil  hiilH^  tit  lttl'<-itl 
((hd»-»  fHhtlillMtis  Mliieh  hf  lldliM  wtMild 
111  (n.iii  iiMi'iiilili  111  |i(Mi  ^«li»i»'Mii  lltt* 
IHSI  PiesUleiil  u!  the  I'liHtd  Mlttlt".  ltd 
•  MMllel'  WhH  hi'  1*1  ^111  »"  t««*>  «<hl|i^  M 
I'ltsldild  If  liP  HiiPt  In  Mussii^  litd  nl«ii 
Its  llie  HMtdiid  III  kntnellilhu  IhnI  Ml 
Kill  ii-'liiln  \  eiMilml  liih  und  UipI  I*  lli>' 
K)iiil»ol  id  liredoin  It  lir  mih'R  In-  will 
be  tdieeied  If  he  «iip«  Ihe  hrni(»  id  th* 
HiikMhH  ptMnde  will  uo  mil  (n  hini  «■  lln- 
pntplr  (d  the  (»nlidlHr  nMil\lilrB  mbm 
IhfMi  henm  lo  the  lrndn«  id  Atnevlru 
Rtid  as  the  prnples  of  the  wmld  tfin i 
thelf  henit*  to  Klsrnhnwei  Tlirv  rtniul 
und  rherr  nnd  they  stand  nnd  wwy 
biH'iiusr  tliry  see  before  thrin  tlie  sMiibo; 
of  the  flee  t)eople8  of  the  earth 

Uvv^  not  the  Senator  ai'ieo  with  me 
that  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  !,•«  hopina  for 
IS  that  .someone  w  ill  cet  him  off  the  hook, 
from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself 
because  he  is  the  head  of  a  slave  system'^ 
Mr.  KE.\TING.  Wliat  the  Senator 
says  is  true.  Khrushchev  will  be  fooled. 
In  the  first  place,  the  most  insulting 
move  I  have  ever  heard  of  is  the  attempt 
to  tell  the  American  people  whom  they 
should  name  or  what  party  they  should 
name  to  control  the  destinies  of  this 
country. 

Secondly.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  of 
any  effect  m  this  country,  because  our 
Nation  stands  united,  no  matter  who  our 
Pre.<:ident  is.  If  the  President  ever  went 
to  Russia,  he  would  go  with  the  backing 
of  the  American  people.  Certainly  we 
do  not  propose  to  let  Mr.  Khrushchev 
be  successful  in  indicating  who  he  thinks 
that  President  should  be. 

He  may  not  like  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  may  not,  as  he  has  indicated 
very  clearly,  like  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President  personally.  However,  he 
will  find,  I  anticipate,  that  whoever  is  the 
President,  he  will  stand  four-square  for 
the  things  we  believe  in. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Exactly.  My  point  is 
that  whether  the  President  is  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  nothing  to  hope  for  in  that  direction, 
if  he  seeks  to  divide  us  or  to  smother  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  equality  and  cou- 
rageous defense  of  those  fundamenUl 
principles  which  our  next  President, 
whoever  he  may  l)e.  will  surely  exemplify. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  that  is  so. 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  riisf.n- 
fiuished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
BUDGET.  FISCAL  YEAR  1961,  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  <S.  DOC. 
NO.  97) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  th«  Senate  a  conomunica- 
tion  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  involving  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  $20,138,000.  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which, 
with  an  accompanying  paper,  wa.s  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore; 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stat*  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  C>mmi'.t^e 
on  Finance 

"COVCTTRRENT         RlSOLUTION         MEMORI.^I.IZING 

Congress  To  ELn.'VCT  Legisl,\tion  Providing 
hospit.al,  svrgic.^l,  ,\nd  nursing  home 
Benefits  to  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Inmr- 
ANCE  Recipients 

■■Wherea.-i  5CMX0OO  New  Jersey  men  and 
Wunien.  having  passed  the  age  uf  65.  require 
more  than  2^2  times  a<>  much  hospitalization 
as   the  genera!   population;    and 

"Wheretts  more  than  half  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation hjive  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  per 
year:  and 

"Whereas  access  to  the  highest  quality 
health  care  should  be  the  right  of  the  elderly 
under  circumstances  which  promote  self- 
resi>ect  and  enccmrage  independence;  be  it 
"Reiolied  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Seic  Jersey  (the  Senate  concurring  i  ■ 
"1.  The  Congress  of  the  tJuited  States  is 
memorialized  to  enact  amendmenr.s  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  recipients  will  receive  hos- 
pital, surgical,  and  nursing  home  benefits  as 
a  benefit  right, 

"2.  An  authenticated  copy  of  this  resoUi- 
tlon  be  forwarded  Vo  the  US  Sen.ite  and 
Hotise  of  Representatives; 

"3,  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  elected  from  New 
Jersey 

"Maurice  A   Brady, 
Speaker  of  the  Ge-ieral  Assembly. 
"Attest : 

"Maurici:  P   Karp, 
'Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 
"Gkorge  H.\rper, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Hknry  a   Patterson. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ;  Mr.  Thurmond!.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  request 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  mint 


a  sufficient  niunber  of  half  dollars  com- 
memorating Old  Ninety  Six  Star  Fort, 

I  a^  that  this  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  beini  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolutio  1  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and. 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  8s  follows: 

CONCX'RreNT  F  F..SOI.DTION  To  Mfmorialize 
CoNORF.s.s  To  Request  thi:  US  Treasury 
Dkf'astment  To  Mint  a  .Simcif  nt  Number 
OF  Half  EKllars  Commemorating  Old 
NiNFTiY  Six  i^TAR  Fort 

Whejeas  the  general  assembly  is  cognizant 
of  the  historic  il  importance  of  Old  Ninety 
Six  as  an  Indii  n  trading  post  on  the  Cher- 
;)lcee  PRth  in  t  le  17th  century,  the  farthest 
Ensli.sh  .'settlerr  ent  from  the  coast,  the  site  of 
I  fort  for  the  protection  of  settlers  In  the 
cherotaee  war.  and  the  seat  of  Justice  for 
huge  linety  Six  District,  comprising  the  later 
districts  of  Abbeville.  Edgefield.  Newberry. 
Laurens,  Spartiinbvirg.  and  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  he  American  Revolution,  re- 
nown Has  addf d  to  Ninety  Six  as  the  scene 
i)f  two  outstanding  military  events,  and  the 
village  was  al.so  a  focal  point  of  violent 
patriots  Tory  strife  which  rent  the  up  country 
with  bitterness,  destruction,  and  sorrow 
through  the  war  years;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
historical  sites  in  South  Carolina  should  be 
preserved  reverently  as  evidence  of  our  way 
of  life  in  the  past,  and  should  be  passed  on 
to  posterity  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  great  advancement  and  achievements 
of  our  State;   and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  desires  that 
an  investigation  be  made  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing the  town  and  Star  Fort  and  such 
other  historlca  ruins  i\s  may  be  practical  to 
something  o!  their  former  likenesses  and 
preserving  thfm  as  historical  shrines  by 
erecting  suital)le  markers  thereon  and  by 
providing  for  ;  dequate  protection  to  Insure 
tlieir  preserwition  for  the  future;  and 

Whereas  '.he  general  assembly  believes  that 
such  investiga  if>n  should  include  a  confer- 
ence with  the  {  resent  owners  of  the  site  with 
;i  view  toward  the  acquisition  and  restora- 
tion of  the  for  ;   and 

Whereas  fun  Is  may  be  raised  from  the  sale 
of  a  cc)mmemo;atlve  issue  of  half  dollars,  all 
of  which  issue  would  be  purchased  from  the 
U  S  Government  by  the  Greenwood  County 
Historical  Socl  ;ty  as  a  means  of  financing 
such  aoquisltlo  i  and  restoration:  Now.  there- 
fore, b«  it 

Resolved  by  the  hoiise  of  representative.i 
i  the  ^inate  co'irnmng) ,  That  Congress  be 
memorialized  to  request  the  US  Treasury 
Departfiient  to  iiave  minted  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  half  dollars  commemorating  Old 
Ninety  Six  Star  Fort  and  that  the  special 
Issue  be  sold  to  the  CTreenwo<xl  County  His- 
torical Society  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  acquisition  and  restoration  of  Old  Ninety 
Six  Star  Fort;    and   be   It  further 

Resolved.  Th.it  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  cleric  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Cltrk  of  t  le  US  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  each  member  of  the  South 
Carollii.i  congressional  delegation. 


RESOLUTION  OF  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  OF  CITY  COURT  OF 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R«coRD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
resolutions  committee  of  the  city  court 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed   in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
Resolution    Adopted    by    the    Rf.S' 'LUTions 

COM.MITTEE  OK  THI    CrTY  COURT  Of    BUTFALO, 

BtrFFALo,  N.Y. 

At  the  annual  observance  commemorat- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  the  3d  of  May,  held  at  Dom  Poiskl  Hall, 
1081  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  NY,, 
on  May  8.  1960.  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted ; 

"Whereas  the  year  1960  marks  the  169th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  which  docu- 
mented for  all  time  the  respect  of  the  Polish 
people  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
their  lofty  aspirations  for  freedom;   and 

"Whereas  today  the  desire  of  all  people, 
regardless  of  color  or  national  origin,  the 
world  over.  Is  to  breath  the  air  of  freedom 
and  to  possess  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves a  government  of  their  liking  which 
shall  conduct   their  Internal  affairs;    and 

"Whereas  a  summit  meeting  Is  scheduled 
Ijetween  our  President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower 
and  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  commenc- 
ing May  16.  1960.  and  which  will  be  attended 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Western  Powers;  and 

"Whereas  we  feel  that  a  lack  of  a  positive 
and  affirmative  position  on  the  part  of  our 
American  State  Department  and  support  for 
the  retention  of  Poland's  western  bound- 
aries at  the  Oder  and  Nlese  Rivers  places  the 
people  of  Poland  In  the  pHJsitlon  of  reliance 
upon  the  Soviet  bk)C  as  the  sole  guarantor 
of  Its  western  boundaries;  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved.  That  as  Americans  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  nations,  we  feel 
dutybound  In  the  name  of  International 
Justice  and  morality  to  appeal  to  our  State 
Department  to  be  flrm  In  the  forthcoming 
summit  meeting  of  world  powers  In  order 
to  preserve  world   i)eace;    and   be   It   further 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  Stat« 
Department  for  a  declaration  that  the  US. 
Government  is  In  favor  of  retention  of 
Poland's  boundarle*,  at  the  Oder  and  Nlese 
Rivers;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  commend  our  great 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  on  his  ac- 
tions, personally  undertaken  by  him,  to  re- 
solve many  of  the  crises  that  have  arisen 
on  the  international  forum,  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  c^iuse  of  a  Just  world  peace,  for 
his  efforts  to  create  good  will  for  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  we  Americans  who  are  of 
Polish  ancestry,  aasembled  at  this  observ- 
ance, pledge  our  aMeg:lance  and  our  loyalty 
to  otir  great  and  b<;loved  country,  and  that 
we  voice  these  app>eals  in  regard  to  the  land 
of  our  forefathers,  Poland,  as  good  Amer- 
icans, reflecting  the  opinion  of  our  fellow 
Americans  who  believe  In  the  dignity  of 
man;  that  Poland,  historically  our  ally  at 
all  times  of  our  country's  need,  should  be 
afforded  better  treatment  In  view  of  the 
great  sacrifice  made  by  her  people;  and  be 
it  Anally 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  res<:>Uitlon 
be  sent  to  our  President  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower. Secretary  of  State  Christian  A  Herter, 
otir  New  York  State  Senators,  Hon.  Jacob 
Javlts  and  Hon  Kenneth  Keating,  and  our 
Representative  In  Congress,  Hon  Thaddeus 
Dulskl." 

MiCHAEI.  E    ZlMMFR 

John  P.  Wowoh. 
Walter  J.  Lohr, 
Roar  BnoBON 

Dr    BOLLDAK  F,  POWLOWICZ. 
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RESOLUTION    OF    THE    BOARD    OF 
EDUCATION.  V'ONKERS,  NY. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  call  attention  this  morning  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  boa:d  of  education  of 
Yonkers.  NY.,  cor  cerning  the  excise 
tax  on  general  telephone  service  TTie 
resolution  provides  for  the  levying  of 
this  tax  at  the  Stft«  level  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Mr  President.  I  ;usk  unanimoiLs  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred 

There  being  no  >bjection,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  -o  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  order 'd  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUov  s : 

Whereas  on  April  8.  I960.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller signed  into  lav  chapter  418  of  the 
Laws  of  1960,  and 

Whereas  this  chapt'T  authorizes  the  Im- 
position of  a  tax  foi  school  purposes  on 
genertU  telephone  services  on  a  countywtde 
b.isls;    and 

Whereas  additional  funds  are  urgently 
needed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Yonkers  to  prt  vide  more  adequately 
for  the  educational  program  In  the  public 
schools,  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Yonkers  Is  presently 
within  $!0'?26  14  of  te  constitutional  tax 
limit  of  2  pcTcer.t.  and  s  thereby  restricted  In 
providing  additional  'unds  for  the  educa- 
tional program,  and 

W'hereas  the  b<:>ard  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Yonkers.  In  order  to  serve  more  adequately 
the  educational  needs  of  the  more  than  25.- 
300  pupils  enrolled  In  the  Yonkers  public 
schools,  wishes  to  utU.ze  the  revenues  from 
this  source  beginning  5>eptember  1.  1960.  in 
the  event  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  relmpose  this  tax     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  ><>ard  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Yonkers  pi  rsuant  to  chapter  418 
of  the  Laws  of  1960,  hereby  requests  the 
Imposition  of  a  local  tix  for  school  purposes 
on  general  telephone  :ervlcea  as  specified  In 
article  24  of  the  tax  law.  a  public  hearing 
having  been  held  on  he  Imposition  of  said 
tax  on  the  5th  day  o'  May  1960;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  That  the  said  board  of  educa- 
tion hereby  requests  that  the  said  tax  be- 
come effect  l\e  during  ttie  calendar  j-ear 
1960.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  certliled  copies  of  this  reeo- 
lutlon  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  of 
education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
mayor,  the  city  man  iger.  the  members  of 
the  common  coimcil,  the  comptroller  and 
city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  the  county 
clerk  of  Westchester  County,  the  Honorable 
KkNNrrH  B  Keating,  the  Honorable  Jacob 
K.  Javits.  and  the  Honorable  Robert  R 
BaRRT. 

Resolution  sponaore'l  by: 

Anha  F.  Wolfe. 
Member,  Board  of  Education. 

Recommended  by: 

Stanleys.  Wtnstra. 
Supe^  ntendent  of  Schools. 


RESOLUTION    OI 
ROTARY  INI 

Mr  IXDNG  of  Ha^ 
district  500  of  the  I 
has  forwarded  to  me 
unanimously  by  the 
Conference  in  supp< 
raent  of  an  Interna 
University  of  Hawai 
son,  district  govern 
bring  the  resolution 


^  DISTRICT   500. 
ERNATIONAL 

;-aii.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
lotary  International 
a  resolution  adopted 

Rotary  District  500 
)rt  of  the  establish- 
.ional  Center  at  the 
.  Richard  E  Maw- 
Dr,  requested  that  I 

to  the  attention  of 


the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rccoito. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Rotary  District 

500  Con ncRENCE  To  Support  thr  Establish- 
ment or  AN  Inttrnational  Cfnttb  at  the 

University  ot   Hawaii 

Whereas  Hawaii  has  hiul  a  long  history  of 
Interracial  harmony,  c^x  peration.  and 
friendship  umong  those  who  live  here:  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  possesses  outstanding  re- 
sotirces  to  brldcre  the  pap  between  the  East 
and   the  West;    and 

Whereas  thousands  of  foreign  visitors  from 
all  over  tiie  worid  who  ha^e  been  in  Hawaii 
have  already  been  highly  impressed  by  Ha- 
waii. Its  governmental  services,  its  tech- 
nological know-how,  Its  cultures,  heritage, 
and  its  spirit  of  aloha-  Now    therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^d  That  district  500.  Rotary  Inter- 
national, through  Its  conference,  assembled 
on  the  Island  of  Maui.  April  22-23,  1960.  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Center  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  for  the  Interchange  of  cultural  and 
technical  Ideas  between  the  East  and  the 
We?t;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  US.  congressional 
sponsors  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  center,  to  the  US  Secretary  of  State. 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
to  the  president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  district  governor  of 
Rotary  district  500.  Rotary  International,  be 
empowered  to  give  this  resolution  and  the 
accompanying  conference  action  the  widest 
possible  publicity. 

K.  C.  Leebricx. 
Re.'>OiUtion$  Committee  Chai:  man. 
E.   Marion   Sexton. 
Conference  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1454  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Keltha  L. 
Baker  (Rept.  No.  1375); 

S.  2113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George  K 
Caldwell    iRept.  No.   1376): 

H.R.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M   Halscher  (Rept.  No.  1377); 

H.R.3107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L   Nuth  (Rept    No.  1378): 

H.R  7036  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J   Barblero  (Rept   No.  1379): 

H  R.  8217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orvllle  J. 
Henke  (Rept    No.  1380): 

H.R.  8806,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital  (Rept.  No. 
1381); 

H.R.9470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E  W. 
Comett,  Sr.,  and  E  w  Comett,  Jr,  (Rept. 
No.  13821; 

H.R.  9752.  An  act  f  r  the  relief  of  K.  J. 
Mclver  (Rept   No    1383);  and 

HJE4.  10947.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Aladar 
Szoboszlav  (Rept.  No   1384). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.817  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freda  Feller 
(Rept    No     1386 1  ;    and 

HR.6081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Emery  C.  Jones  (Rept    No.  1385). 


bill  <S.  3560  •  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  further  protect  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  penal- 
ties for  malicious  damage  to  certain 
communications  facilities,  and  submitted 
a  report  <No.  1281  >  thereon;  which  bill 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


PROTECTION  OP  CERTAIN  COMMU- 
NICATIONS PACIUTrES 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   reported  an  original 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous    consent,    the    second    time, 

and  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Hawaii: 

S  3558  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  Federal  propierty  to  the 
Go\ernment  of  American  Samoa,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

Bv    Mr     JOHNSTON    of    SouUi    Caro- 
lina : 

S  3559.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
act  of  September  21.  19.^9  1 73  Stat  610),  to 
provide  for  the  nutritional  enrichment  of 
rice  distributed  under  certain  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Johnston  of 
South  Carf)lina  when  he  Introduced  the 
above  blU.  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading  i 

By  Mr   EASTLAND 

S  3560.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
furtlier  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for  ma- 
licious damage  to  certain  commtinlcatlons 
facilities;    placed   on   the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  above  blU  when  reported 
by  Mr.  Eastland,  which  a;)}>ears  under  the 
heading  '  Report.s  of  Comnxittees   '  i 

By    Mr     JACKSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr  MagnusoN)  ; 

SJ.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  hotel  and  related  fa- 
cilities In  Mount  Rainier  National  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  Uie  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
iippear  under  a  separ.ite  heading  ) 

By  Mr    M.^ONUSON   >  by  request): 

S.J  Res  194  Joint  rest'lution  to  authorize 
the  use  of  surplus  grain  by  the  States  for 
emergency  use  In  the  feeding  of  resident 
game  bird?  and  other  wildlife,  and  for  other 
pvirpnsep:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Forelgfi  Commerce 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr  MAGNuaoN  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
TO  GOVERNMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
SAMOA 

Mr,  LONG  of  Ha-.vau  Mr  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  transfer 
of  certain  Federal  property  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  transfer  to  Samoa 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  held  by 
the  US,  Navy  in  Samoa  prior  to  1951. 
when  the  Navy's  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  Samoa  ended.  Since 
that  time  this  property  has  actually  been 
used  by  the  Government  of  American 
Samoa. 
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The  property  involved  consists  of  some 
215  acres  of  land,  plus  the  buildings  and 
docks  on  the  land.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation is  required  to  transfer  title,  since 
existing  law  does  not  permit  such  trans- 
fer without  reimbursement. 

Since  the  property  has  not  been  u.sed 
or  needed  by  the  United  States  for  9 
years,  and  since  it  is  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  American 
Samoa.  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill.  Such 
action  is  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  not  objected  to 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred 

The  bill  1 S.  3558  <  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  transfer  of  certain  Federal 
property  to  the  Government  of  American 
Samoa,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long,  of 
Hawaii,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


NUTRITIONAL  ENRICHMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  RICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  providing  for  the  en- 
richment of  cornmeal,  corn  grits,  and 
flour  so  as  to  meet  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  These  food  commodi- 
ties, which  are  distributed  to  school 
lunch  cafeterias  over  the  entire  Nation, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  school- 
children. Before  last  year  these  foods 
were  not  enriched  before  they  were  sent 
to  the  schools.  The  legislation  last  year 
has  very  capably  caused  these  foods  to 
meet  minimum  standards  before  they 
reached  the  children.  However,  rice,  one 
of  the  very  basic  food  commodities  in 
practically  every  State,  was  not  included. 

Practically  every  State  has  laws  re- 
quiring the  enrichment  of  rice  but  the 
Federal  Government  has,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  School  Lunch  Act,  dis- 
tributed unenriched  rice  to  the  school- 
children. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
proposed  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  the  nutritional  enrichment  of  rice 
distributed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  cost  will  be  very  small  compared  to 
the  value  received.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  pass  this  proposal  at  an 
early  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3559)  to  amend  section  201 
of  the  act  of  September  21,  1959  '73  Stat. 
610 1,  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  en- 
richment of  rice  distributed  under  cer- 
tain programs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johk- 
8TOH  of  South  Carolina,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  AKrlculture  and  Forestry. 


CONSTRUCTION   OP  FACILITIES   IN 
MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myMlf  and  my  dlitlnKuished 
senior  colleague  from  the  State  of  WR.^h- 


ington  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  tlie  construction  of  a  hotel 
and  related  facilities  in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park;  jointly  by  the  Federal 
Government,  he  State  of  Washington, 
and  philanthropic  interests. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  have  be-m  overnight  accommoda- 
tions Inside  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  since  1834.  But  present  facilities 
are  in  an  advanced  state  of  deteriora- 
tion and  will  be  abandoned  soon. 

The  National  Park  Service,  in  its  mis- 
sion 66  program,  has  detennined  that 
all  future  ove:  night  accommodations  be 
located  at  th'^  lower  elevations  of  the 
park,  just  insiie  or  just  outside  the  park 
boundaries. 

The  Senators  from  Washington  and 
hundreds  of  ca-ganizations  and  individ- 
uals who  testified  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
this  question  :eel  that  to  abandon  over- 
night facilitiei  in  the  heart  of  the  park 
is  detrimental  to  the  park,  to  the  region. 
and  to  hundn-ds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans wiio  ha  e  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  St  vtes  to  vacation  there. 

At  the  reqiest  of  the  Senators  from 
Washington,  ihe  National  Park  Service 
and  Jackson  Hole  Preserve.  Inc  .  the 
Rockefeller  family's  philanthropical  or- 
ganization wl-  ich  has  made  substantial 
investments  in  our  Nation's  national 
parks,  undertook  studies  of  replacfment 
facilities. 

The  Park  Service  study  concluded  only 
that  an  overriight  facility  in  the  heart 
of  the  park  could  not  be  operated  at  a 
break -even  peint  at  reasonable  rates  if 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  initial 
investment  ar^  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Jacksoii  Hole  Preserve.  Inc.,  study 
substantiated  this  rinding  but — very  im- 
portantly— rcjiched  these  additional  con- 
clusions: 

First.  Ebcisti  ig  accommodations  inside 
and  outside  the  park  are  inadequate  to 
tourist  needs. 

Second.  If  new  and  more  adequate 
hotel  accommcidations  are  provided,  tour 
agencies  could  book  many  more  people 
into  the  park. 

Third.  The  fullest  enjoyment  of  this 
scenic  area  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
providing  a  variety  of  use  facilities,  in- 
cluding a  hotel  with  comfortable,  first- 
class  accommodations. 

Fourth  The  most  spectacular  di.splays 
of  beauty  within  the  park  occur  during 
the  emly  morning  and  late  evening 
hours,  and  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those 
who  stay  overnight  in  the  park. 

Fifth  The  most  desirable  site  for  such 
a  hotai  is  in  the  Paradise  area,  where 
existing  deteriorating  facilities  are  about 
to  be  abandont^d. 

Sixth.  The  lower  level  accommoda- 
tions .suggested  in  the  mission  66  report 
would  have  11  .tie  appeal  to  the  visitor. 

Seventh  Ari  adequate  hotel  and  re- 
lated facilities  could  be  constructed  at  a 
cost  o(  18.878,000 

Eighth,  Such  a  hotel  could  produce 
an  operating  profit,  at  reasonable  rates, 
Bufflclent  to  maintain  the  property,  pro- 
vide for  nece«*ai"y  replacements  of  fur- 
niture, furnifil.lng.s    and  equipment,  but 


would  produce  little  or  nothing  to  meet 
repayment  of  the  investment  in  fixed 
assets  or  mterest  thereon. 

Mi-.  President,  our  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  cooperative  venture  in  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park.  It  .specifies  that 
the  Fedei-al  share  of  the  hotel  and  re- 
lated facilities  shall  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent. The  balance  is  to  come  from  the 
State  of  Washington  and  from  philan- 
thropical funds  which  may  be  committed 
to  this  worthwhile  purpose. 

Already  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Honorable  Albert  D. 
Rosellini.  has  indicated  his  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  joint  venture.  The 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Honorable  John  OConnell, 
has  rendered  a  legal  opinion  stating  that 
the  State  legislature  may  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds  for  such  a  purpose. 

Ownership  of  the  facility,  of  course, 
would  be  vested  m  the  United  States, 
and  operation  would  be  in  accordance 
with  well-established  National  Park 
Service  policies  and  regulations. 

This  is  admitU^dly  a  new  approach  to 
fuller  development  of  our  national  parks 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.  We 
urge  its  adoption  for  two  purposes:  first. 
to  get  on  with  a  necessary  job;  and.  sec- 
ond, to  serve  as  a  model  which  may  have 
application  elsewhere  in  our  Nation  in 
the  future. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  t*xt  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  193'  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  hot^l 
and  related  facilities  in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park,  intioduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son <for  himself  and  Mr  Macnuson>, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wiiereaa  the  national  F>arks  have  been 
established  to  pmvldi;  for  the  enjoyment  and 
inspiration  of  the  American   people;    and 

Whereas  Mount  R.ilnler  National  Parle  Is 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  scenic  attractions, 
visited  by  more  than  one  million  persons 
annually:    and 

Whereas  there  have  been  overnight  ac- 
commodations Inside  the  park  since  1884; 
and 

Whereas  existing  overnight  accommoda- 
tions Inside  the  park  are  In  an  advanced 
state  of  deterioration  and  due  soon  to  be 
abandoned:    and  . 

Whereas  the  Natlonnl  Park  Service  has  de- 
termined that  replacement  facilities  in 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  cannot  be 
(operated  <m  a  protUable  basis  If  interest  and 
depreciation  on  iho  Initial  investment  atc 
token    into   consideration,    and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service.  In  lt« 
Mission  66  plan,  envisage*  moving  all  over- 
night rtccommodations  to  lower  elevations 
(jutslde  the  park  or  Just  inside  the  park 
boundaries;    and 

Whereas  the  Seniite  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  lias  conducted  hearings 
both  ill  Washingum  D  C  ,  and  In  Washing- 
ton State  which  establish  the  desire  of  ft 
genuine  cTf)*t  section  of  individuals  and 
groups  for  continued  overnight  accommo- 
datloni  Inside  the  park;  and 
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Whereas  an  Indepc  ident  study  of  the 
problem  has  been  made  by  Jackson  Hole  Pre- 
serve. Inc  .  which  has  issued  a  Report  on 
Survey  of  Need  for  and  Economic  Peaslblllty 
of  Hotel  Facilities  in  M  >unt  Rainier  National 
P.irk.    and 

Whereas  said  report  finds  existing  accom- 
modations inside  and  adjacent  to  the  f>ark 
Inadequate  to  tourist  r  eeds;  and 

WhereM  said  report  find*  that  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  this  scer.lc  area  by  the  public 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  a 
variety  of  use  facilities  one  of  which  should 
be  a  hotel  with  comftrtable,  first-class  ac- 
commcKlatlons-,    and 

Whereas  said  report  finds  that  the  moet 
spectacular  displays  of  beauty  within  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  (ccur  during  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening  hours  and  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  thoe«  who  stay  overnight 
In   the   park:    and 

Whereas  said  rejx>rt  flnds  that  If  new  and 
more  adequate  hotel  i  ccommodatlons  than 
now  exist  were  provided  in  the  park,  tour 
aifencles  could  readily  xx)k  many  more  peo- 
ple in  the  f>ark;  and 

■Whereas  said  report  flnd-s  the  most  desir- 
able site  for  such  hotel  to  be  In  the  Paradise 
area,  and  that  the  lowi-r  level  locations  sug- 
gested for  overnight  accommodations  in  the 
Mission  66  report  wot  Id  haye  little  appeal 
to  the  visitor:    and 

Whereas  said  report  finds  there  is  genuine 
need  for  hotel  accommodations  and  recom- 
mends a  sizable  bote;  of  from  250  to  300 
rooms  with  related  facilities,  integrated  with 
day-use  facilities  at  the  same  general  loca- 
tion, with  all  op>eratlcns  controlled  by  one 
concession naire:    and 

Whereas  such  hotel  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated   »6, 878,000.    and 

Whereas  such  hotel  coiUd  operate  most 
surcessfully.  economic  illy,  during  a  season 
of  90  days  in  the  sumn.er.  with  potential  for 
futiu'e  winter  o|jeratioii.  and 

Whereas  said  rep>ori  concludes  Uiat  the 
operation  of  a  250-r(x^m  hotel  In  the  Para- 
dise Valley  area  will  aroduce  an  <iperatlng 
profit  sufficient  adequ.itely  to  maintain  the 
property,  provide  for  necessary  replacements 
of  furniture,  furnishings  and  equipment, 
but  will  produce  vlrti  ally  nothing  to  meet 
repayment  of  the  Inveitment  In  fixed  assets 
or  Interest  thereon:  anil 

Whereas  no  private  cr  public  body  h.is  in- 
dicated a  willingness  tc  undertake  the  neces- 
sary capital  Investment  unilaterally  but  var- 
ious elected  officlal.s  o:  the  State  of  Weish- 
Ington,  Including  the  Governor  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  consider  such  State's 
participation  in  a  join'    undertaking:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  evldint  that  the  much- 
needed  facilities  will  n  jt  be  built  Inside  the 
park  unless  the  necessary  capital  is  provided 
by  a  source  or  sources  wlilch  do  not  require 
repayment  of  the  capital  Investment     and 

Whereas  it  Is  poeslb  e  that  the  necessary 
capital  investment  cou  d  be  acquired  In  part 
each  from  a  number  of  sources,  public  and 
private    Therefore  be  it 

Reaolrcd  by  the  Senate  and  Hoinic  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cnngrrs^  assembled  That,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  trie  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  con.struct.  In  the  Paradise  area  of 
Mount  Rainier  Nation  il  Park,  a  hotel  and 
other  related  facilities  for  the  care  and  ac- 
commodation of  vlsltots  to  the  park 

Src  2  la)  The  co«  of  constructing  the 
building  and  related  fucllities  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  thl»  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  paid  for  one-half  by  the  United  Slates 
and  one-half  by  donated  funds  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  take  action  with 
respect  U)  the  constr  ictlon  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution  when 
commitmenU  satUfactary  to  him  have  been 
made  to  assure  that  donated  funds  are  avail- 


able for  purposes  of  paying  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction. 

( b  I  Any  hotel  and  related  facilities  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  constructed  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  standards 
set  forth  In  the  report  made  by  the  Jackson 
Hole  Preserve.  Incorporated,  referred  to  as 
the  Report  on  Survey  of  Need  for  and  Eco- 
nomic Peaslblllty  of  Hotel  Facilities  In  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park.  All  right,  title  and 
Interest  in  any  such  hotel  and  facilities  shall 
be  vested  exclusively  in  the  United  States 

Stc.  3.  The  National  Park  Service,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Is  authorlyed  (li  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract, consistent  with  the  laws  relating  to 
the  National  Purk  Service  and  the  estab- 
lished practices  and  regulatlorLs  of  such 
Service,  with  one  or  more  concessionaires  to 
operate  any  hotel  and  related  facilities  con- 
structed pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  National  Park 
Service;  and  (2)  to  accept  donations  or  com- 
mitments from  public  or  private  sources  and 
to  expend  such  donations  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  Any  hotel  and  other  related  facili- 
ties constructed  pursuant  to  this  Joint  res- 
olution shall  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' .  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat 
535). 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ctury  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  coUeagTje 
from  the  State  of  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  1  concerning  our  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  hotel 
and  related  facilities  in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  1  million 
tourists  a  year  are  now  visiting  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  This  is  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  projected  esti- 
mates of  visitors  under  the  mission  66 
program  These  visitors  deserve  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  park  to  the  full- 
est, from  the  best  vantage  point,  and 
with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience 
Only  a  hotel  facility  in  the  heart  of  the 
park  will  make  this  possible. 

My  colleague  has  explained  how  the 
Jackson  Hole  Preserve.  Inc..  study  shows 
that  Mount  Rainier  can  be  enjoyed  fully 
only  during  the  early  morning  and  the 
late  evening  hours,  and  because  of  dis- 
tances can  be  so  enjoyed  only  by  those 
who  stay  overnight  inside  the  park. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  since 
1884  when  the  first  overnight  facilities 
went  into  the  park.  I  am  convinced, 
and  my  conviction  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial testimony  before  the  Interior 
and  Iixsular  Affairs  Committee,  that  we 
must  continue  to  provide  overnight 
lodging  in  the  heart  of  the  park  if  its 
function  is  to  be  fully  and  properly  exe- 
cuted. 

We  accept  the  findings  of  both  the 
Park  Service  and  the  Jackson  Hole  stud- 
ies that  such  accommodations  cannot  be 
operated  at  reasonable  rates  except  at  a 
loss,  if  Interest  and  depreciation  on  the 
Initial  investment  are  taken  into  con- 


sideration. What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  capitalize  on  the  avowed  interest 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  expressed 
by  the  Honorable  Albert  D.  Rosellini,  in 
flnancial  cooperation  which  vnl\  ease  the 
impact  on  the  Federal  Government  of 
providing  a  necessary  public  service 
Our  resolution  also  opens  the  door  for 
contributions,  for  philanthropic  individ- 
uals or  organizations  to  participate,  also. 
Mr.  Piesident,  I  consider  this  a  sound 
approach  to  a  difficult  problem.  I  urge 
its  acceptance  by  the  Congress,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Americans  in  eveiy  Stat^  in  the  Union 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  this  proposed 
legislation  for  years  and  years  ahead. 


STATE  USE  OP  SURPLUS  GRAIN  FOR 
EMERGENCY  FEEDING  OP  RESI- 
DENT GAME  BIRDS  AND  OTHER 
WILDLIFE 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  grain  by  the  States  for  emer- 
gency use  in  the  feeding  of  resident 
game  birds  and  other  wildlife,  and  for 
other  purposes  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res  194  >  to 
authorize  the  use  of  surplus  grain  by  the 
States  for  emergency  use  in  the  feeding 
of  resident  game  birds  and  other  wild- 
life, and  for  other  puiixwes.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macntjson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Intei^state 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  M.acnuson 
is  as  follows: 

us    Department  or  thi  Inttrior. 

Washmgton.  DC  .  May  12.  1960. 
Hon   Richard  M   Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington    D  C 

Deai  Mr  President:  Enclosed  herewith  is 
a  draft  of  a  propose<l  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  stirplus  grain  by  the 
Stntes  for  emergency  use  In  the  feeding  of 
resident  game  birds  and  other  wildlife  imd 
for  other  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  lor  con- 
sideration, and  thiit  ;t  be  enacted 

This  proposed  leiJlslation  Is  designed  to 
pnjvide  a  moans  wl.creby  the  States  would 
be  enabled  to  use  surplus  grain  U>  provide 
feed  to  wildlife  that  Ik  threatened  by  starva- 
tion. By  the  terms  of  this  protx)»al  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Secretiu-y  of  the  Interior  that 
any  area  of  the  United  States  Is  threatened 
with  serious  damage  or  loss  to  wildlife  from 
starvation,  the  particular  State  involved 
would  be  authorized  U)  request  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  gmin  ac- 
quired by  that  Corporation  through  price 
support  operations.  The  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  cost  of  transportntlon  and 
packaging  of  the  grain. 

Wj  have  become  Increasingly  aware  In  re- 
cent years  of  the  interest  of  certain  BtBte 
flub    and    game    agencies    and    other    local 
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organizations  in  providing  a  method  where- 
by surplus  grain  could  be  used  to  feed  resi- 
dent ?ame  birds  and  other  wildlife  that  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  may  be  In  danger 
of  starvation  as  a  resvUt  of  adverse  weather 
conditions.  These  State  agencies  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  welfare  of  resi- 
dent game  In  time  of  emergencies,  such  as 
severe  ice  and  snow  conditions,  or  drought 
They  wish  to  provide  supplemental  food 
when  natural  f'xxl  Is  considered  to  be  in 
short  supply  This  proposal  contains  a  safe- 
guard which  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  determine  that  conditions 
exist  which  would  warrant  this  kind  of 
emergency  feeding.  While  our  e.xpenence 
has  been  that  there  are  relatively  few  emer- 
gency situations  where  local  or  regional 
game  populations  are  In  ie<^pardy  of  starva- 
tion, we  believe  that  standby  authority  of 
this  kind  may  prove  valuable  In  certain 
circumstances.  We  believe  the  mechanics 
of  any  grain  feeding  projram  of  this  kind. 
once  a  decision  has  been  reached  that  such 
a  program  is  called  for.  should  be  one  for 
the  particular  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment to  work  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  aion»  pro- 
cedural lines  indicated  in  this  proposal. 

While  no  precise  estimate  can  be  given 
concerning  the  value  of  the  grain  that  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of 
this  proposal,  we  believe  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  value  of  the  grain  that  may  be  required 
for   an  average   year   would   exceed   $100,000 

We  have  been  .id vised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  A   Sea  ton, 
Secreta-y  of  the  Interior. 


ary,  I  desire  to  announce  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  the  fol- 
lowinf  nominations,  for  10:30  a.m. 
Tuesday.  May  24. 1960,  In  room  2228,  New- 
Senate  OCBce  Building : 

Oresi  R.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, vice  Sterling  Hutcheson,  retired; 
and 

Roy  L.  Stepienson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  southern  district  of  Iowa, 
vice  Bdwin  R.  Hicklin,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  are 
pertinent.  Tlie  subcommittee  consists 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Caiolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  I,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
iMr  HRtJSK.^l,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OP  1934.  RELATING  TO  COM- 
MLTflTY  ANTENNA  SYSTEMS- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  S  2653  >  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish 
jurisdiction  in  the  Pederal  Communica- 
tions Commission  over  community  an- 
tenna systems,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INT)IAN  LONG- 
TERM  LEASING  ACT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  on 
March  14,  1960,  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater:  Senate  bill  3198.  to  amend 
the  Indian  Long-Teiin  Leasing  Act.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada Mr  BiBi-El  wL'hes  to  be  as.sociated 
with  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Senator 
join  with  us  on  this  bill  and,  therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  S. 
3198  IS  next  printed  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  may  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEPORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.    EASTLANT).     Mr.   President,   on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr  JAVTTS: 
Letter  addressed  to  Mr  Robert  Lovett.  New 
York,  NY',  written  by  Senator  Mundt,  and 
reply  thereto,  relating  to  testim.ony  of  Mr. 
LovetS.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  of  the  U.S  Senate;  and 
article  entitled  •How  To  Make  a  Shoe  Pit 
Any  I*oot,"  written  by  Arthur  Krock,  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  14, 
1960. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  PARIS— INTER- 
PRETATIONS BY  WALTER  LIPP- 
MANN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Walter 
Lippmann  thinks.  Thin  are  the  ranks 
of  those  who  do.  But  Walter  Lippmann 
has  other  strenfjths  besides — a  rare  com- 
bination of  coura4;e  which  gives  him  a 
tierce  independence,  and  integrity  which 
impels  him  to  state  the  facts  as  he  sees 
them,  i-egardle:^  of  how  unpleasant,  un- 
popular, or  unpolitic  they  may  be. 
These  attributes  have  made  him  the 
giant  of  American  jouraalism. 

Walter  Lippmann's  intei-pretations  of 
the  reasons  for  the  tragedy  at  Paiis  are, 
characteristically,  quite  different  fi-om 
the  commonplace  excuses  now  being 
widely  circulated  in  the  press.  But  when 
historians  seai'ch  for  the  hard  tiuth  con- 
cerning the  debacle  at  the  summit  meet- 
ing ia  Paris,  they  are  more  likely  to  find 
it  in  two  articles  he  has  written  during 
the  past  week,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
explanations  ofTered  from  all  other 
.sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  12,  1960,  and  May  17, 
1960,  may  be  printed  in  proper  sequence 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  piunted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

[Pron^  the  Washington  Post,  May  12.  1960| 

The  Spy  Bitsiness 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  the  whirl  of  Incidents  following  the 
capture  of  the  spy  plane  the  administration 
has  venttired.  perhaps  the  right  word  for  it 
would  be  stumbled,  into  an  untenable  policy 

whlcfi    Is    entirely    unprecedented    In    inter- 


national affairs.  Ova  position  now  seems  to 
be  that  because  It  is  so  difficult  to  collect  in- 
formation Inside  tlie  Soviet  Union,  It  will 
henceforth  be  our  avowed  policy  to  fly  over 
Soviet  territory,  using  the  territory  of  our 
allies  us  bases 

Although  the  Intention  here  is  V)  be  can- 
did and  honest  and  also  to  make  tiie  best 
of  a  piece  of  very  bad  luck,  the  new  p>ollcy — • 
which  seems  to  have  been  Improvised  be- 
tween Saturday  and  Monday — is  quite  un- 
workable. 

To  avow  tliat  we  Intend  to  violate  Soviet 
sovereignty  is  to  put  everybody  on  tlie  spwt. 
It  makes  It  Impossible  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  play  down  this  particular  inci- 
dent because  now  it  is  challenged  openly  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  comfielled 
to  react  because  no  nation  can  remain  pa.s8lve 
when  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  ancjther  mi- 
tion  to  intrude  upon  Its  territory.  The 
avowal  of  such  a  policy  Is  an  open  invitation 
to  the  Soviet  Oovcrnmeut  to  take  the  case  to 
the  United  Nations,  where  our  best  friends 
will  be  grievously  embarrassed.  Tlie  avowal 
is  al50  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union  us  put 
pressure  on  Pakistan,  Turkey.  Norway,  Japun, 
and  any  other  country  which  has  usable 
bases.  Our  aUles  are  put  on  the  spot  be- 
cause they  must  either  violate  International 
law  or  disavow  the  United  States. 

Because  the  challenge  has  been  made  op>en- 
ly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  this 
particular  Incident  by  quiet  diplomacy. 

The  reader  will.  I  hope,  have  noticed  that 
my  criticism  Is  that  we  have  made  these 
overflights  in  avowed  policy.  What  is  un- 
precedented about  the  avowal  Is  not  the 
spying  as  such  but  the  claim  that  spying, 
when  we  do  it.  should  be  accepted  by  the 
world  as  righteous.  This  Ls  an  amateurish 
and  naive  view  of  the  nature  of  spying. 

Spying  between  nations  is.  of  course,  the 
universal  practice.  Everybody  does  It  as 
best  he  can.  But  It  is  illegal  In  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  spy  If  caught  Is  subject  to 
the  severest  punishment.  When  the  spying 
Involves  intrusion  across  frontiers  by  mili- 
tary aircraft.  It  Is  also  against  International 
law.  Because  spvlng  Is  Illegal,  its  methods 
are  often  Immoral  and  criminal.  Its  meth- 
ods Include  bribery,  blackmail,  perjury, 
forgery,    murder,    and    suicide. 

The  spy  business  cannot  be  conducted 
without  illegal,  immoral,  and  criminal  ac- 
tivities. Bxit  all  great  powers  are  engaged 
in  the  spy  business,  and  as  long  as  the 
world  Is  as  warlike  as  It  has  been  In  all 
recorded  history  there  is  no  way  of  doing 
without  spying 

All  the  fxiwers  know  this  and  all  have  ac- 
cepted the  situation  as  one  of  the  hard  facts 
of  life.  Around  this  situation  there  has 
developed  over  many  generations  a  code  of 
behavior.  The  spying  is  never  avowed  and 
therefore  the  Government  never  acknowl- 
edges responsibility  for  Its  own  clandestine 
activities.  If  Its  agent  is  caught,  the  agent 
Is  expected  to  kill  hlrru^elf.  In  any  event, 
he  is  abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  has  spied  upon. 

The  spying  Is  never  admitted.  If  It  can 
be  covered  successfully  by  a  lie,  the  lie  Is 
told. 

All  this  is  not  a  pretty  business,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  prettifying  it  or  transforming 
It  into  something  highly  moral  and  wonder- 
ful. The  cardinal  rule,  which  makes  spy- 
ing tolerable  in  international  relations.  Is 
that  it  is  never  avowed.  For  that  reason  It 
Is  never  defended,  and  therefore  the  ag- 
grieved country  makes  only  as  much  of  a 
fuss  about  a  particular  incident  as  It  can 
make  or  as  it  chooses  to  make. 

We  should  have  abided  by  that  rule. 
When  lAi.  K.  made  his  first  announcement 
about  the  plane,  no  lies  should  have  been 
told.  The  Eidmlnistrailon  should  have  said 
that  it  was  Investigating  tlie  charge  and 
would  then  take  suitable  action.  We  should 
then  have  maintained  a  cool  silence. 


1960 

This  would  have  lef 
the  unpleasant  fact  th; 
been  caught  What  re 
trouble,  and  whs  such 
Is  that  before  we  kne- 
knew  we  published  the 
being  a  weather  plane 
selves  trapped  In  this  b 
lie.  we  have  tried  to  e 
rushing  Into  the  decla 
unprecedented   pKDllcy. 
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us,  ot  course  with 
It  our  spy  plane  had 
illy  compwunded  our 
a  humiliation  to  us, 
V   how   niuch    Mr,   K 

official  lie  about  Its 

Then,  finding  our- 

atant  and  gratuitous 

xtrlcate  ourselves  by 

ration  of  a  new  and 


JProm  the  Washington   Poet.  May  17.   I960) 

The  U  2  in  P.\kis 

(By  Walter  I.ppmann) 

As  of  Monday  afternoon,  eastern  time, 
there  Is  only  the  fain'«st  chance  that  the 
summit  meeting  will  not  break  up.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Presijent  will  not  go  to 
Russia,  the  Invitation  having  been  with- 
drawn. Thus,  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
truce  in  the  cold  wai  and  to  relax  the 
tensions  has.  unless  tl.ere  is  a  diplomatic 
miracle,  ended  In  a  trag  o  fiasco 

The  Issue  on  which  the  conference  has 
been  disrupted  is  the  flight  of  the  U-2,  or 
more  precisely  the  pof  itlon  taken  by  the 
President  and  his  administration.  We  must 
remember  that  when  he  plane  was  cap- 
tured. Mr  Khrushchev  opened  the  door  to 
the  President  for  a  dlplimatlr  exit  from  his 
quandary:  He  did  not  oelieve,  said  Mr.  K. 
that  Mr  Elsenhower  was  responsible  for 
ordering  the  flight 

Undoubtedly  Mr  K  knew  that  Mr  Eisen- 
hiiwer  must  have  authorized  the  general  plan 
of  the  flights  but  he  preferred  to  let  the 
President  say  what  in  fact  was  a  sorry  kind 
Of  truth,  that  he  did  not  authorize  this 
particular  flight.  Tlie  diplomatic  answer 
would  hit\e  been  to  say  nothing  at  the  time 
or  at  the  most  to  promise  an  adequate  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  affair.  Instead.  Mr 
Elsenhower  replied  that  he  was  responsible. 
that  such  flights  were  ncressary.  and  then  he 
let  the  world  think  evt  n  if  he  did  not  say 
BO  In  exact  words  that  the  flights  would 
continue.  This  locked  the  door  which  Mr, 
Khrushchev  had  opened  It  transiormeti  the 
embarrassment  of  being  caught  in  a  spying 
operation  Into  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

This  avowiil,  this  refusal  to  use  the  con- 
vention of  diplomacy  was  a  fatal  mistake 
For  It  made  It  Impossible  fur  Mr  Kliru- 
shchev  to  bypass  the  affair.  Had  he  done 
that,  he  would  have  been  In  a  position  of 
acknowledging  to  the  world,  to  the  Soviet 
people,  to  his  critics  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  his  Communist  allies,  that  he 
had  surrendered  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  violate  Soviet  territory.  No  states- 
man can  live  In  any  country  after  making 
such  an  admission. 

The  news  from  Paris  on  Monday  shows 
that  Mr.  ELsenhower  had  already  realized 
that  his  making  an  avowed  policy  of  the 
flights  was  a  crucial  mistake  which  had  to 
be  corrected.  On  Saturday  tliere  was,  it  ap- 
pears, a  briefing  of  the  corresf>ondents  to 
tell  them  that  we  had  never  meant  to  say 
that  the  flights  would  continue.  On  Sunday 
In  a  broadcast  in  this  country  Mr,  George  V, 
Allen  said  the  same  thing.  And  on  Monday 
the  President  told  Mr,  Khrushchev  that  the 
flights  over  Rtissla  have  been  suspended  "and 
are  not  to  be  resumed,"  A  week  ago  this 
might  have  sufficed  to  quiet  down  the  affair. 
The  withdrawal  was.  however,  late,  and 
It  may  prove  to  have  been  loo  little.  For 
during  the  past  week  the  flight  and  the  way 
it  was  handled  have  given  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment a  rich  opportunity  to  weaken  the  ring 
of  America's  allies  around  Russia.  Those 
who  say  that  Mr  K  has  sel/ed  upon  the  op- 
portunity solely  in  order  to  make  propa- 
ganda have  not.  I  think,  realized  the  gravity 
of  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  us.  For 
the  Soviet  Union  there  Is  In  this  much  more 
than  propaganda.     There   Is  an  Instrument 


for  disturbing  if  not   disrupting  the  encir- 
cling alliance 

It  would  be  wishful  thinking  t<3  suppose 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  not  seize 
this  opp>ortunlty  to  push  countries  like  Nor- 
way, Iran,  Pakistan.  Turkey,  and  Japan  Intu 
pledges  and  Into  measures  which  In  some 
considerable  degree  nevitrallze  them  as  Amer- 
can  alrbases  Morally  and  legally  these 
allies  of  ours  are  defenseless  against  these 
Soviet  demands 

The  Soviet  Government  is  at  least  as  in- 
terested In  neutralizing  our  allies  around 
her  borders  as  she  Is  In  neutralizing  West 
Berlin  We  dare  not  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  not  make  tlie  most  of  the 
opporturiity  which  has  so  unexpectedly  and 
so  unnecessarily  been  opened  up  t<i  her 

Before  the  affair  of  the  plane  there  had 
been,  as  Mr,  Reston  wrote  on  Monday  from 
Paris,  a  strong  indication  that  Mr  Kliru- 
shchev  was  very  uneasy  about  the  prospect*, 
of  the  summit  meeting  I  myself  wis  one 
of  those  who  talked  to  his  (personal  emis- 
sary. Mr.  Zhukov,  when  he  canie  to  Wasii- 
Ington  in  April.  The  burden  of  Mr 
Zhukov  s  complaint  was  that  about  March 
15  American  policy  hud  suddenly  hardened 
against  a  negotiation  about  the  status  ol 
West  Berlin,  and  that  this  was  a  reversal 
of  the  understanding  given  to  Mr,  K  by  the 
President  at  Camp  Dfivid 

Almost  certainly,  tlierrfore.  the  affair  of 
the  plane  offered  Mr,  K  an  oppi;>rtunlty  to 
make  a  diplomatic  gain  against  the  small 
encircling  allies  from  Norway  to  Japan,  If 
he  was  stymied  in  Berlin,  he  had  the  chance 
to  recoup  elsewhere.  We  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  the  troubles  of  the  encircling 
allies. 

There  is  not  much  comfort  for  us  In  this. 
For  our  own  blunders  provided  Mr,  K,  with 
his  opportunity. 

At  this  writing  it  Is  still  conceivable  that 
a  way  will  be  found  to  carry  on  In  Paris 
Let  us  hope  so. 


ALA    LOTO    ALOFA— THE    ROAD    OF 
THE  LOVING  HEART 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia,  Mr. 
Piesident.  in  Samoa,  one  of  the  far-off 
south  sea  islands.  an,v  native  or  traveler 
may  read  on  a  tablet  on  a  mountainside 
this  inscription: 

Remembering  the  great  love 

Of  His  Highness  Ttisitala 

And  his  great  love 

When  we  were  in  prison 

And  sore  distressed, 

We  have  prepared  him  an  enduring  present — 

This  road,  which  we  have  dug  forever. 

Tusitala  in  the  Samoan  tongue  means 
•teller  of  tales.' 

Yeai-s  ago  a  man  came  from  Scotland. 
weary,  sick,  and  di.-^trcssed.  hoping  that 
in  the  south  sea  islands  he  might  find 
health  or  a  quiet  place  to  die.  On  the 
island  of  Samoa  he  bought  400  acres  on 
a  mountain  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Vailima.  meanmg  "five  rivers."  Theie 
he  built  a  house,  where  hi.s  mother  came 
from  old  Scotland  to  live  with  him  and 
his  wife,  and  where  he  welcomed  the 
natives  in  most  friendly  hospitality. 
The  natives  also  came  in  great  numbers 
to  him  for  counsel,  and  he  became  their 
hero  and  friend. 

One  time  he  heard  of  chiefs  who  had 
been  imprisoned  unjustly,  and  visited 
them,  bringing  them  comiort  and  cheer. 
As  he  was  good  and  kind  to  all.  the  na- 
tives wished  to  thank  him.  They  built 
for  him  a  road  from  the  harbor  up  to 
his  home  on  the  side  of  Moimt  Vaea, 


laboring  for  long  days  in  the  torrid  heat 
of  that  land.  When  at  last  it  was  fin- 
ished they  presented  it  to  him.  He 
called  it  Ala  Loto  Alofa  or  the  toad  of 
the  loving  heart  " 

Not  long  after.  Tusuala  the  "teller  of 
tales,"  their  white  chief,  died. 

At  his  funeral  one  chief  said.  "The  day 
is  no  longer  than  his  kindness  "  Then 
the  chiefs  carried  him  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  that  he  had  lo\ed  so  well,  and  kneel- 
ing down  with  bar»Hl  heads  and  uplifted 
faces  they  softly  said,  'We  place  him 
here  that  he  may  be  foiever  in  the  sun- 
light," 

Who  was  this  man  for  whom  "the  road 
of  the  loving  heart '  was  made?  He  was 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  His  verses, 
gathered  together  in  his  "Child's  Garden 
of  "Verses,"  are  loved  by  all.  Upon  the 
monument  at  the  end  of  "the  road  of  the 
loving  heart'  are  carved  in  English  these 
words,  which  he  composed  a  dozen  years 
before  his  death.  December  3    1894: 

Under  the  wide  and  ^tArry  sky. 
Dig  tlie  grave  and  let  me  He; 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me; 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  Iroin  the  hill. 


ELIMINATION   OF  POTOMAC  RIVER 
POLLLTTION 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tainment of  some  sound,  workable  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  the  pollution  of  the 
Potomac  River  is  essential  to  the  milliorLs 
of  people  living  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  Potomac  River  Valley.  Pollution 
abatement  is  of  particular  concern  to 
those  residing  in  the  Wa.shington  Metro- 
pohtan  area,  as  this  is  the  section  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  pollution  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  that  which  would  be 
primanly  benefited  by  an  effective  pol- 
lution abatement  proci'am. 

In  1957.  a  group  of  private  citizens 
representing  widely  divergent  interests 
and  backgrounds,  but  with  one  common 
interest,  the  development  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  affected,  as 
well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  estab- 
hshed  a  coordinating  committee  on  the 
Potomac  River  Valley.  In  the  months 
and  vears  subsequent  to  the  establish - 
mentof  this  committee,  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Potomac  has  been  made  and  the 
committee  is  now  m  the  process  of  pub- 
lishing a  report  on  its  findings,  together 
with  appropriate  recommendations. 
This  report  reflects  the  time  and  money 
which  the  private  citizens'  committee 
members  have  expended  in  an  effort  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  living  in 
the  Potomac  Valley.  It  is  my  hope  that 
appi'opnate  goveinmental  officials.  State 
and  local,  as  well  as  Pederal.  will  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  coordinating 
committee's  report  in  our  efforts  to  de- 
termme  a  sound,  realistic  program  to 
save  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  included  in  the  Record  an  outline 
of  the  coordinating  committee's  report, 
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entitled  •'Potomac  Piospect."  which  is 
to  be  made  public  in  its  entirety  in  the 
near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REvirw  OF  "Potomac  Prospect" 
( A  study  and  report  with  recommendations 
for  action  concerning  water  supply,  water 
needs,   pollution,  flood   moderation,   recre- 
ational areas,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  environment  of  the  Potomac  River 
waterways    prepared   by    the    dxjrdlnatlng 
Committee  on  the  Potomac  River  Valley  i 
The    Potomac    River    rises    In    the    Appa- 
lachian Mountair.s  and  fl.;  ws  for  383  miles  in 
a  northeasterly  to  easterly  direction  and  then 
southeasterly      to      the      Chesapeake      Bay 
Divided    by    nature    into    two    dlitUict    por- 
tions— a  fast-flowing  upper  river,  frequently 
narrow    and    roctty    with    precipitous    tribu- 
taries, becomes  a  broad,  sedate  waterway  as 
It    meanders    past    WashinRton    and    eently 
laps  the  com  and  tobacco  fields  of  tidewater 
Virginia   and   Maryland — the   Potomac   River 
basin   embraces   over    14,500   square    miles    o: 
land. 

As  American  rivers  go,  the  Potomac  Is  rela- 
tively small.  In  comparison  with  western 
and  mldwestern  rivers,  it  mieht  be  classed 
as  merely  a  large  tributary  But,  considered 
in  relation  t<,i  the  other  rivers  of  the  North 
Atlantic  slope.  It  is  second  In  size,  exceeded 
only  by  the  Susquehanna. 

Throughout  most  of  Us  length,  the  Po- 
tomac Is  open  to  the  general  public — the 
canoeist,  the  hiker,  the  angler,  the  hunter, 
the  summer  cottager,  and  the  year-round 
humeowr.er  It  is  one  of  the  few  rivers  not 
harnessed  ai.d  hjbbled  to  indu;s':r;al  use.  It 
wlnda  through  pleasant  valleys  and  hills 
steeped  in  the  history  of  our  country  from 
the  earliest  days. 

Capt.  Johii  Smith  explored  the  tidal  reaches 
of  the  Potomiu;  up  to  Little  Falls  in  1608. 
Towering  forests  lined  the  banks,  he  reported. 
Perch,  alewlves.  and  b'ack  b;tss  abounded  In 
the  crystal-clear  depths.  The  tlsh  about  his 
boat  were  "lying  so  thlcke  with  the  heads 
above  the  water"  that  his  men  amused  them- 
selves by  dipping  them  out. 

Into  the  Potomac  in  1634  sail  the  A-^k  and 
the  Dove,  bearing  Leoiiard  Calvert  and  his 
brother  'with  near  20  other  gentlemen  of 
very  go<xl  fashion  and  300  laboring  men  well 
provided  In  all  things."  Among  the  pas- 
sengers was  a  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  An- 
drew White,  who  called  the  Potomac  "thf> 
sweetest  and  greatest  river  I  have  ever  scene. 

But  500  years  have  passed,  and  the  Potomac 
has  suffered  at  the  hand.s  ol  man — from  sUta- 
tlon  as  erosion  fr  m  farm  and  pasture  swept 
away  topsoll  and  subsoil,  from  industrial  and 
mine  wastes,  from  sewage  of  urban  popula- 
tions. 

Today  the  Potomac,  as  It  flows  past  Wash- 
ington. Is  an  op>en  cesspool  In  places  the 
river  bottom  is  covered  with  solid  sewage 
10  feet  deep  As  a  District  health  officer  re- 
cently described  It  It  is  sick  untu  death,  for 
it  carries,  as  it  courses  along,  all  the  man- 
made  fllth  that  he  is  able  to  bestow  •  •  • 
a  sickly  portrait  of  a  noble  river."  Enough 
raw  and  partially  treated  sexage  is  dumped 
\i\to  the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries  each 
year  to  fill  1,50  Pentagon  buildings 

Visitors  to  Washingt<in,  the  capital  of  the 
world,  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  a 
recreational  mecca  with  fine  bathing  beaches, 
neat  marinas,  and  wholesome  fishing 
grounds.  They  find  In.stead  a  nat'oral  sew- 
age lagoon. 

Visitors  to  European  capitals,  particularly 
In  Scandinavia,  are  Impressed  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  condition  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  dramatic  development  of 
other  waterfront  capitals,  where  the  clean- 


liness of  the  water  Is  a  matter  of  national 
pride  aoid  the  waterfront  regarded  aa  a  show- 
case. 

The  Potomac  could  be  Washington's  great- 
est recreational  asset,  as  valuable  as  Seattle's 
Lake  Washington  or  Miami's  gold  coast.  In- 
stead It  gets  dirtier  with  each  passing  day 
But  though  the  river  Is  sick,  the  illness  ls 
not  hfipeless.  The  catises  of  the  malady  are 
known.  With  the  right  approach,  a  great 
and  sw^et  Potomac  can  be  found  again.  The 
first  aad  most  essential  measure  Is  an  end  to 
pollution. 

Plec«meal  solutions  have  been  tried  in  the 
past,  ijut  the  solutions  have  never  caught 
up  witto  the  growing  problem.  The  asset  of 
ft  clean  stream  w-mld  be  shared  by  all  The 
problem  of  a  dirty  stream  is  shared  by  all. 
The  stiiution  must  be  shared  by  all. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  on  the  Po- 
tomac Kiver  Valley,  composed  of  private  citi- 
zens representing  widely  d'.vereent  interests 
and  background.s.  has  Just  completed  a  3-year 
study  of  the  problem  Potomar  Members  of 
this  olvlc-minded  croup,  working  without 
rem'iner.ition.  inrervlewtd  50  experts  in  re- 
lated fields  and  1  )gged  thousands  of  man- 
hours  in  research  and  study  before  issuing 
their  neport.  'Potomac  Prospect." 

Cominitiee  members  share  one  common 
bond:  Guiding  the  development  of  the  Po- 
fimac  River  basin  In  a  fashion  best  suited  to 
8f  rve  tihp  needs  of  those  directly  atTected  and 
the  needs  ot  our  N.itlon  as  a  whole 

The  committee's  plan  is  essentially  a  "clean 
ri-ver  pilan  '  It  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  Potomac,  the  Patuxent,  and  all  their 
trlbuT»rles.  tnU-1  the  ni  jst  remote  headwaters, 
must  be  made  clean  and  kept  clean.  The 
plan  vfould  achieve  five  objectives; 

1.  Tt^e  gradual  elimination  of  aU  pollu- 
tion— ^lind  at  no  additional  net  cost  per 
capita  for  sewage  treatment  than  present 
costs  (or  the  general  standard  of  80  percent 
effectiveness. 

J  TTie  conservation  of  water — our  most 
•.  ita!  a.itursil  resource. 

3.  Aji  adequate  and  safe  supply  of  water 
without  the  necessity  for  any  dams  and  at 
any    lacrease   per   capita  over   present   costs. 

4.  Ttif}  preservation  of  large  areas  of  our 
natural  environment- 

5  W.iter^ays  throughout  the  basin  safe 
for  swimming,  all  forms  of  water  sports, 
waterflowl.  and  fish  life. 

Tlie  elimination  of  pollution  would  be 
accomplished  progressively  over  a  period  of 
40  years  by  the  attainment  of  the  following 
four-ptoint  program: 

1.  Mb  raw  sewage  from  any  .sotirce  shall  be 
discha|-ged  Into  the  waterways  of  the 
Potoniiac  or  Patuxent  basins  after  the  yeax 
1975.    ' 

2  All  sewage  treated  by  sewage  plants 
in  the  Potomac  or  Patuxent  basins  shall  be 
given  complete  treatment  (primary,  second- 
ary, t«nd  chlorlnatlon  of  the  effluent)  by 
methods  which  will  remove  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  all  contamination  by  the  year  1975, 
at  lea4t  93  percent  by  the  year  1990,  and  100 
percent  by  the  year  2000. 

3  Nlo  lndustri.il  wastes  or  water  used  In 
indusQrlal  processes  which  contain  any  con- 
tamination shall  be  discharged  Into  the 
water*iys  of  the  Potomac  or  Patuxent 
basins. 

4  All  farming,  urban  development,  and 
timbering  within  the  Potomac  and  Patuxent 
basins  shall  comply  with  modern  soil  con- 
servation techniques  and  reforestation  prac- 
tices by  the  year  1970. 

The  above  goals  are  pwUtlcally  realistic 
and  economically  feasible  to  attain. 
Achievement  should  be  based  on  State  legis- 
lation and  municipal  ordinances  preceded 
and  f'lllowed  tip  by  educational  and  promo- 
tional campaigns. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  while  in- 
creased! efficiency  of  present  sewage  treat- 
ment methods  results   lii    the    reduction   of 


contaminating  elements  In  the  effl'.ient.  It 
does  not  appreciably  reduce  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  mineral  salt*.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  V'llume  of  water  needed  to  flush  pollu- 
tion past  Washington  hiis  been  adequate  to 
provide  a  sufficient  dilution  of  the  nuneral 
salts  and  Xa)  prevent  the  undue  growth  of 
algae  in  the  upper  estuary.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  with  certainty  at  Just  what 
point  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  might  be 
Inadequate  to  provide  the  necessary  dllutloa 
of  these  mineral  salts. 

Therefore,  to  asrure  proper  dilution,  the 
committee's  plan  provides  for  the  possible 
construction  of  few  impoundment  reservoirs 
In  the  headwater  areas  which  would  provide 
a  supplemental  flow  of  water  sufficient  to 
assure  adequate  dilution.  These  dams  would 
be  buUt  progressively  If  and  when  'Jie  need 
for  supplemental  water  for  dilution  purposes 
were    definitely    Indi.ated, 

The  committee  holds  that  by  the  year 
'2000  dODiestlc  sewage  will  be  treated  by 
evaporation-distillation  techniques,  .such  as 
are  now  being  perfected  for  the  eoonomic 
distillation  of  fresh  water  from  salt  water, 
and  that  Industrial  wastes  will  be  treated  by 
this  technique  or  some  other  effective 
method.  This  would  result  In  a  100  per- 
cent pure  sewace  effluent — one  that  would 
contain  no  organic  or  Inorganic  raaierliila — 
no  bacterial,  chemical  or  radioactive  con- 
tamination. Hence,  there  no  longer  would 
be  even  the  problem  of  adequate  dilution. 
Actually,  the  addition  of  evaporation- 
distillation  faculties  to  sewage  treatment 
plants  would  have  commenced  well  before 
the  year  2000  under  the  committees  plan, 
and  the  requirement  for  water  to  dUute  the 
mineral  salts  In  the  effluents  from  conven- 
tional sewage  planu  would  have  been  steadily 
diminishing. 

Once  pollution  Is  thus  completely  elim- 
inated, there  will  be  adequate  water  for  all 
reasonable  purposes  without  the  necessity 
for  constructing  htige  Impoundments  and 
destroying  the  natural  environments  of  otir 
waterways. 

The  quantity  of  water  In  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  the  Potomac  basin  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  rainfall  over  the  area.  Dur- 
ing the  past  88  years,  since  accurate  records 
have  been  kept,  the  average  long-term 
precipitation  has  been  more  or  less  constant 
in  amount,  the  average  annual  precipitation 
for  the  last  22  years  being  approximately 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  past  88  years. 

This  Is  reflected  by  the  flow  of  the  Potomac 
which  shows  that,  for  the  past  65  years, 
during  which  acctirate  records  have  been 
kept,  the  flow  has  been  relatively  uniforni.  on 
a  cyclic  basis. 

Thus,  there  Is  good  evidence  that  a  water 
crisis  frcHn  progressively  diminishing  rain- 
fall Is  not  In  prospect  for  the  future.  If 
the  dally  river  flows  of  the  Potomac.  Patuxent 
and  Occoquan  equaled  at  all  times  their 
average  dally  flf>w  of  7  5  billion  gallons,  such 
flows  would  be  adequate  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  Potomac  basin  for  all 
foreseeable  time.  But  such  Is  not  the  way 
of  rivers  During  drought  conditions,  the 
flow  of  the  Potomac  drops  to  less  than  a 
billion  gallons  per  day  In  the  Washington 
area. 

At  any  of  the  above  times,  the  water  that 
would  be  needed  by  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton In  excess  of  the  river's  natural  flow  would 
be  available  in  tlie  upper  estuary — 75  billion  < 
gallons  of  It — as  by  such  time,  under  the 
committee's  plan.  It  would  be  virtually  free 
of  contamination.  All  that  would  be  re- 
quired would  be  an  adaptation  for  pumping 
out  the  tidewater  side  of  the  diversion  dam 
below  Little  Palls  as  well  as  for  ptimplng 
the  natural  flow  from  the  uprlver  side  of 
the  dam. 

The  solution  advanced  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  to  flush  pollution  past  Wash- 
ington.   To  assure  water  for  this  purpose  In 
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pn->gre«stvely  lncrea.^ing  quantities  to  be  re- 
leased In  periods  of  low  river  flox.  the  corpe 
proposes  the  Impoundment  of  billions  of  gal- 
lons oJ  supplemental  water  by  means  of  a 
series  of  large  dams  and  reservoirs  above 
Washington. 

For  the  record,  the  corps  has  no  official 
plan  as  yet,  as  It  is  still  In  the  throes  of 
studying  the  problem.  It  commenced  Its 
latest  study  about  2  years  ago  and  has  re- 
ceived appropriations  for  it  of  nearly  II 
million  to  date.  Another  half  million  has 
been  requested  for  the  corps  to  carry  on 
and  corrrplete  Us  study  and  to  come  up  with 
official  recommendations. 

But  from  time  to  time  representatives  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  strongly  advo- 
cated the  flushing  theory  and  the  building 
of  huge  danris  and  Impoundments,  at  a  cost 
of  many  millions.  Their  schemes  are  so 
unimaginative  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
atomic  and  space  age. 

Damming  the  Potomac  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic folly,  a  human  tragedy  Damming  the 
river  would  mean  destroying  the  scenic  Po- 
tomac Qorge  above  Great  Falls.  It  would 
mean  flooding  thoxisands  of  acres  of  good 
farmland  on  the  tributaries.  It  would  mean 
Inundating  many  miles  of  the  historic  C.  &  O. 
Canal  and  other  areas  rich  in  wildlife,  rich 
In  the  dlverslfled  flora  of  mountain,  pied- 
mont, and  coastal  plain. 

No  dams  are  needed  to  convert  tidewater 
Potomac  at  Washington  Into  a  mecca  for 
aquatic  enthusiasts  In  the  early  1920's 
bathers  lolled  on  a  sandy  beach  and  s'wam  In 
the  tidal  basin  not  far  from  where  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  now  stands. 

Let  the  river  be  cleaned  of  pollution,  and 
the  Potomac,  from  its  source  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, win  extend  an  invitation  surpassing 
anjthlng  to  be  found  behind  dams. 

PYankly,  It  is  Incomprehensible  how  any 
enlightened  citizen  of  our  country  can.  in 
this  day  and  age.  contend  that  untreated 
sewage,  contaminated  sewage  effluent,  pol- 
luted industrial  wastes,  and  the  valuable 
topeolls  of  our  farmlands  should  continue 
to  be  dumped  or  washed  Into  the  waterways 
of  our  Nation,  especially  In  the  historic  and 
■cenlc  river  flowing  through  the  very  heart 
of  the  NaUon'8  Capital  City.  As  highly  civil- 
ized and  as  wealthy  as  Is  this  Nation,  these 
practices  are  both  barbaric  and  intolerable. 
Only  recently  a  U.S.  Senator  stated; 
"Prom  the  back  porch  of  the  White  House 
one  ran  see  the  Potomac  River  flowing  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  away.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  famous,  most  scenic,  most  ImpKjrtant 
rivers.  It  is  In  addition  the  most  polluted 
river  west  of  the  NUe,  one  of  the  most 
neglected." 

However,  should  the  residents  of  the  basin 
chooee  to  live  with  polluted  waterways  as 
the  C'>rp8  of  Engineers'  plan  would  have 
them  do.  then  the  coordinating  committee 
o.Ters  as  an  alternative  to  the  corps'  plan 
a  plan  based  upon  a  limited  number  of  Im- 
poundments locjited  exclusively  In  the  head- 
water lu-eas  Under  siich  a  plan  an  annual 
supplement  of  144  billion  gallons  of  water 
would  be  provided  to  meet  the  demand  as 
of  the  year  2000  should  the'-e  be  a  recur- 
rence of  the  low  record  flows  of  1930  at  such 
time  This  can  be  accomplished  by  10  possi- 
ble Impoundments,  all  In  the  headwater 
areas. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  costs  of  full  treatment  under  Its  plan — 
the  elimination  of  pollution — will  be  in- 
finitely less  than  the  co.sts  of  the  dams.  One 
hundred  percent  treatment  has  the  merit  of 
s-.lving  the  problem  Flushing  from  dams 
would  merely  mitigate  It  and  poorly  Funds 
would  be  spent  on  a  half-way  measure,  and 
the  re;U  problem  would  have  been  evaded 
The  final  comparison  between  the  plans 
should  be  made  on  a  dolltir-and-cents  ba^lh 
It  shows  dramatically  that  If  this  were  the 
only  criterion,  the  clean  river  plan  would 
be  the  winner — way  out  In  front. 
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The  coordinating  committee's  clean  river 
plan,  when  compared  with  the  dirty  river 
plan"  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  »-lll  save 
taxpayers  •166  6  million  in  costp  Ui  the  year 
2000  and  $288.6  million  if  pn.>Jected  Ui  the 
year  2100 

With  all  pollution  ellmlnatea  and  the 
waterways  \-lrtually  pure,  there  would  be 
water  for  all  reaaonable  purposes  for  the 
residents  of  the  Potomac  basin — whatever 
their  number  might  be — for  nil  time  to  come. 

The  goal  is  clear — a  clean  river  and  a 
healthy  land.  The  remedial  measures  at 
hand  leave  only  the  need  for  a  will   to  act. 

Copies  of  the  coordinating  committee's 
full  report  are  available  at  room  709.  Wire 
Building.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington 5.   DC. 

Dr  Ira  N  Gabrlelson.  chairman;  Stanley 
N.  Brown.  Arthur  B.  Hanson.  Rear  Adm. 
NeUl  Phl'lips.  U.S  Navy  (retired).  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith,  vice  chairmen;  Mrs  Andrew 
Parker,  Treasiirer;  Charles  J,  Durham,  sec- 
retary. 

The  officers  and  the  following  committee 
members  constitute  the  executive  commit- 
tee: Elting  Arnold,  Washington  I  Cleveland. 
Grant  Conway,  WUliam  J.  Con.  William  E 
Davles,  W.  W.  Rapley,  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  S. 
Riggs,  tJ.S.  Na'vy    (retired).   Waverly  Taylor. 


PEACE    THROUGH    STRENGTH— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  BRIDGES 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr  President,  the  sen- 
ior Republican  Member  of  the  U  S  Sen- 
ate— the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr,  Bridges! — delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  May  14.  1960.  at  the  Kittery- 
Port&mouth  Navy  Yard  which  merits  the 
attention  of  all  Americans.  It  was  the 
kind  of  address  that  is  needed  very  much 
these  days 

I  say  this  because  in  it  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  put  the  accent 
where  it  should  t>e  put — he  put  the  ac- 
cent on  the  positive  instead  of  putting  it 
on  the  negative.  For  too  loii^  now  there 
have  been  far  too  many  utterances  that 
put  the  accent  on  the  negative  when 
speaking  of  the  status  of  the  national 
defense  of  our  country. 

It  was  indeed  refreshinj:^  to  listen  to 
a  Senator,  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  from  his  service  as  past  chairman 
and  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  £is  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
Ai-rned  Services  Committee,  and  rankintr 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee, speak  in  confident  tones  about  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Congkessional 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Peace  Theodch  Strength 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Styles  Brumjes  at 
the  launching  of  the  nuclear  Polaris  sub- 
marine  the  Abraham  Lincoln   Portsmouth, 
N.H  .  May  14.  1960) 

As  a  US  Senator  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Space 
Sciences.  Appropriations,  and  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee.  I  participated  In  the  leg- 
islative program  necessary  In  the  develop- 
ment of  thU  mighty  weapon  of  defense.  So. 
for  me.  as  for  the  Navy,  and  especially  for 
the  shipbuilding  men  of  the  Portsmouth- 
Kittery  Naval  Shipyard,  this  is  a  day  of  ful- 
fillment. 

I  refer  deliberately  to  this  great  defense 
Installation  as  the  Portemouth-Klttery  Yard 


because,  ac  you  know,  'we  a.'"e  pru  lieged  to 
have  with  us  today  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  MABc^arr  Crast  Sutth. 
senior  D-S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
t~eiiator  SMrrH  and  I  enjoy  a  friendly  rivalry 
as  to  whether  this  historic  naval  base  be- 
longs to  New  Hampshire  or  Maine  Today,  at 
least  I  would  like  to  think  of  It  as  belonging 
to  both — in  recognition  of  the  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  which  Senator  SwrrH  has 
made  to  the  defense  of  our  Cf>untry  I:. deed, 
Fhe  has  been  a  good  aiid  stalwart  friend  to 
this  yard. 

The  realization  of  the  dual  coi.cept  of  a 
nviclear  powered  submarine  armed  vn\'v\  lot-.p- 
range  missiles  might  very  well  be  reckoned 
the  outstanding  naval  achievement  of  our 
time.  I  know  Senator  SMfTH  agre^-;  with  nie 
that  this  ceremony  today  Is  another  tribute 
to  the  Fkin  and  craftsmanship  of  New  Eng- 
land'f  shipbuilders 

The  Abraham  Livcoln  represents  many 
gfreat  technological  advances  She  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  tiny  L-8.  which  in  1914  started 
this  shipyard  in  the  field  of  submarine 
building  MiiKV  of  the  features  of  the  Ahra- 
hatn  Ltncoln  would  hare  seemed  like  fan- 
tastic dreams  to  the  men  who  sailed  the  L-€ 
ne<u-ly  50  years  ago. 

Wlli  CARBY  LINCOLN'S  NAME  TO  THI  Srv'EK  SLAfi 

Tills  great  ship  is  nanied  for  a  man  who 
is  knoun  the  world  over  as  a  humanitarian 
Yet  he  had  a  duty  to  lead  his  Nation  through 
us  bloL»cie&t  war  to  preserve  freedom  and 
his  country.  He  belongs  to  all  men,  and  to 
the  ages.  Thl*  new  submarine  will  carry 
hi£  name  to  the  seven  seas  True  to  the 
name  she  bears,  her  mission  Is  one  oX  peace, 
net  war. 

THE     CONCEPT     OF     PEACI     THaOUCH     STRJlNCTH 

Peace  through  strength  is  one  of  nature's 
Immutable  laws.  The  elephant,  the  might- 
iest animal  in  the  Jungle,  is  the  most  peace- 
ful far  the  simple  reason  that  no  other 
animal   dares   attack   him. 

Even  in  plantllfe,  the  weak  flower  or  tree 
succumbs  to  Insect  or  blight.  The  strong 
survives  to  grow  In  strength  and  beauty;  to 
glorify  God  and  man 

It  is  both  strange  and  trtigic  that  man, 
supp^jsedly  the  most  intelligent  form  of  life, 
often   ignores  the   lessons  of   nattire. 

The  American  Republic  has  learned  the 
meaning  of  peace  through  strength  by  hard 
experience.  We  learned  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
we  got  another  lesson  when  the  Commtmlsts 
Invaded  South  Korea- 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  is  evidence  for  the 
world  to  see,  that  we  have  learned  and  shall 
never  forget:  The  key  to  lasting  peace  is 
(.•\erwhelmirig  strength. 

ONE    or    GREATEST    ADVANCEMENTS 

This  submarine  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced machines  ever  built  by  man  Her 
nucleiu-  powerplant  makes  her  a  real  under- 
sea craft,  almost  completely  Independent  of 
surface  operations.  Her  ability  to  move 
freely  beneath  the  waters  was  demonstrated 
when  our  submarines  sailed  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  AUantlc  under  the  polar  Icecap. 
With  this  ability,  there  Is  no  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  is  beyond  reach  of 
her  power.  She  wUl  be  consUntly  moving, 
and.  submerged,  she  cannot  be  "zeroed  In"  by 
enemy  missUes. 

The  Polaris  missile  system  Itself  is  a  great 
advance  In  the  development  of  weapons. 
Propelled  bv  a  solid  fuel,  they  will  be  In- 
stantly read'y.  safe  to  handle,  and  quick  to 
fire   if   they   are   ever   needed, 

Tlie  Abraham  Lincoln  has  16  mt-ssUe 
launching  tubes.  A  single  salvo  would 
launch  greater  destructive  power  than  all 
the  bombs  dropped  by  both  sides  during 
World  War  n. 

TTils  ship  was  built  by  a  nation  that  lo'ves 
peace  enough  to  build  the  strength  to  pre- 
vent war      Her  primary  ptirpose  is  to  deter 
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the  threatened  aggression  of  dictators.  The 
Abraham  Lincoln,  along  with  her  sister  shlpe, 
should  help  convince  oxir  potential  enemies 
that  our  freedom  la  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

THI  »ECX>RD  or  SOVOET  DISHONOR 

We  are  living  In  a  time  of  peril.  The  in- 
ternational CXimmunlst  conspiracy  directed 
from  Moscow  poses  the  threat  of  world  domi- 
nation by  force. 

By  word  and  deed,  they  have  proved  their 
readiness  to  destroy  freedom  when  and  If 
they  are  able. 

We  are  about  to  engage  in  summit  confer- 
ences. Our  President  will  sit  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  with  other  world  leaders  represent- 
ing both  Blast  and  West 

Our  earnest  desire  is  that  dlCTerences  will 
be  resolved  and  peace  assured.  We  hope  that 
Khrushchev  and  his  satellite  leaders  are  sim- 
ilarly sincere  Bxn.  regardless  of  the  Inune- 
diate  outcome  of  the  conferences,  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  Russians  have  violated  prac- 
tically every  international  agreement  to 
which  they  have  been  party  over  a  period  of 
30  years 

Now  they  want  to  talk  di.^armament  But 
let  us  at  the  onset  resolve  not  to  be  disarmed 
by  words 

If  they  agree  to  lay  down  one  weapon  let 
us  agree  to  lav  down  one  weapx)!!  of  sin'.ilar 
capability,  but  only  if  the  agreement  call.s 
for  adequate  inspection  Otherwise,  we  dis- 
arm at  our  peril,  for  we  have  no  proof  that 
they  would  honor  the  compact 

Until  such  time  as  disarmament  can  be 
carried  out  with  foolprcxjf  Inspection,  ovir 
best  Insurance  for  peace  is  strength. 

VNrTED   SrCKTHS    VEEDS    VARIETY    FOR    DEITNSE 

We  need  balanced  f  )rce3  in  order  to  keep 
the  potential  enemy  off  balance  With  lim- 
ited strategy  and  only  a  few  types  of  weapons 
our  enemy  could  concentrate  his  energy  and 
resources.  We  need  a  broad  range  of  defense 
capability 

The  At>raha"i  LtncoH  is  further  evidence 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  relying  on  one  or  even  a  few 
weapons.     To  do  so  would  be  fatal. 

We  need  land-based  mobile  missiles  We 
need  modern  bombers  and  tighter  planes 
We  need  Polaris  submarines  We  need  mod- 
ern alrcr&ft  carrleri  and  a  capable  and  well- 
equipped  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  Each  con- 
tributes its  competence  and  experience  to 
our  overall  Defense  Establishment 

Submarines  are  by  nature  creatures  of  cun- 
ning They  are  hidden  beneath  ti»e  surface 
snd  can  Im  scattvred  over  ths  vast  ocean*  oi 
ths  world  It  la  nu  easy  task  tu  rind  a  single 
submarine  at  seu  Its  vlrtunlty  lmix>i«iblr* 
to  rtiid  III!  of  them 

TKK  nrrx  polaris  sub 

When  the  Ahraham  Li'icohi  londx  her  Po. 
Uris  mlssllss  *hs  will  bo  ths  tlfth  of  her 
ryps  lo  Join  ihu  Nntinn  «  «eii||>iiiig  doterrsiu 
Her  10  mu«l!e« — iminedlivisly  runity  for  rc- 
tliiik  will  bring  the  totnl  or  wenixma  of  (!•• 
strut'iion  annind  iho  n^rvs  cmitcr  of  thn 
piiPiny  »  l\>in\rliiiKl  to  HO  V\\\»  will  rnetui  it 
ui((«l  (if  NO  titrtfDti  tha'  nil  uitursasur  mii«(  b«< 
prDpiirKd  to  nKP  (Ipainiyad  \t  Iip  ahould  docldi' 
III  attitck  Thu  nutnbrr  will  iipndil/  in- 
I'riiiud  At  luidiil'in.tl  «i«tiir  Rhipii  nrs  cunv 
pir'ptl 

riiia  i<  why  tlu«  ahip  u  •()  0N««nllitl  und 
why  Diu  work  h«rs  In  I'oriiinouih  la  no  ini- 
{xirtiint  til  vvury  cltlMn  or  ths  Unltsd  Mlates 
My  *in<'»r»  runiiriittilnMohi  to  nil  of  ymi  whu 
hnv«  played  i\  pitrt  In  Uis  cntiitriK-tiun  n[ 
Uiu  niip  ihip 

I  wish  «tic'('p««  t'l  ilMNP  who  itre  (o  inun 
this  ship  ns  Nhs  inovp*  Uuotitfh  \\\t>  nsvsn  •eu* 
In  the  pcrforrnitnc'*  or  her  itMlnnsd  mlisloti 
Ths  offlcers  who  will  soon  command  Ihls  mag- 
nincpJU  warship  might  hrar  in  mind  one  of 
Lincoln's  ubservntlona  Lot  iia  have  fnlth 
that  right  mfUes  might  and  In  that  faith 
let  lis  to  Ihs  rrul  dirp  to  U<i  o\ir  duty  it<t  wn 


underttand  It."  With  this  guidance — etlll  so 
meanUigful  after  almost  a  century — for  the 
men  who  man  her.  a  new  Abraham  Lincoln 
can  soon  go  forth  on  the  seas  to  support  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  which  this 
Natloa  holds  so  dear. 


MINNESOTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
I    RESIDENTIAL  SEMINAR 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  High  School  Residential 
Seminar  on  Latin  Ameiica  recently  is- 
sued their  final  report  on  their  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  Latin  American 
countries  and  of  the  policies  which  the 
United  States  might  usefully  adopt  with 
respoct  to  these  countries. 

The.se  students  from  the  hitjh  schools 
of  Minnesota  should  be  coniniended  for 
their  interest  in  foreign  policy,  particu- 
larly in  our  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  I  a.slc  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  pnnt.ed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Final.  REPORr  Minnesot.a  High  School 
Residential  Seminar  on  L.^tin  America, 
Aphil  7.  8.  AND  9.  1960 

The  members  of  the  seminar  have  spent  2 
days  In  stimuUitlng  discussion  of  problems  of 
Latin  American  countries  and  ut  policies 
whleii  the  United  States  might  usefully 
adop:  wiUi  respect  to  them  The  resolutions 
which  follow  express  the  K^neral  consensus 
of  the  group.  They  do  not  Imply  that  com- 
plete agreement  was  reached;  (xrcaslon&lly 
there  were  minority  dissentiiog  opinions. 

The  seminar  was  organized  under  the 
apon.«)rshlp  of  the  Center  f<»r  Continuation 
Study.  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
Minnesota  World  Affairs  Center,  with  the 
support  of  the  Hill  Family  Foundation.  St. 
Paul  and  the  Wlnton  Fund  Minneapolis 
Tlae  members  wish  tt)  express  their  apprecia- 
tion Jor  the  opportunity  these  organization* 
have  given  them  to  conduct  their  dlsctiMlonfr 
under  especially  favorable  conditions  Thf 
Ciireful  selection  of  participants,  the  able 
giildihiice  of  a  distinguished  fiiculty.  and  the 
emcleju  orgaulzfttloh  and  congenial  utmos- 
pliero  (if  the  conference  lia-.e  ivll  cuutrlbiued 
to  ih\* 

1     THE    PRESINT    ^ITTATION 

I  Ttie  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
rpspett  to  Latin  American  problems  must  b«' 
conslflered  in  the  light  of  tne  evolution  of  nu 
American  community  i>t  which  thu  country 
u  >)nt  mpmtaer  Thp  objecturs  nf  ihin  cuni- 
munitv  hiue  l>epn  td  lusurp  poiu  p  ii\ 
hoinnphprui  •ecurlty  «y»iom  and  tu  pr  >iu  •• 
the  clcvplopiusnt  of  frfo  and  pioxptrovis 
ioclotieii  m  nil  Amsru-itn  Ntnie*  The  at- 
tiiintiirnt  of  iiip«p  oiijpctupa  Is  a  matter  of 
multutl  intPtest  and  bpusni  for  nil  Ampr* 
Unm,  It  nil  luUt  bo  purMUP<l  it«  o  <  Mtninon 
pffiirt  lin  ilvng  jnint  pliinninu  loid  ;  «>|irrn. 
tup  j)ii)gnuii»  I'hP  Uiuioil  isi'm  .11  wall 
na  pv|r\  fiMiiT  Anipricnn  Htn'p  hi  ■<  urput 
dpnl  to  Ki^in  rotn  thp  nucicaa  <>i  •:  h  pfTuris 
Fallufp  lo  npi'urp  iho  |)Ptii"«i  md  pfmiin  i' v  ot 
luiv  iJnri  of  ihp  Anirricaa  wniiii  hti  potpn- 
1 1  (illy  tliuigiMfua  to  u«  In  ur-w  "i  •  )ir.-.fi  num> 
inunity  <ibje<'ilVM  It  ahiMild  i>«  a  nwutsr  u( 
ftiiirc^'n  to  t;)P  UnllnU  mhupi.  thm  ths  fpil« 
mg  'i|  honUaphsrlc  aoliUiwitv  whlth  |)rpvi(llMl 
during  unit  imineillutPly  iUkm  \)\n  nr^iiwii 
W>irl4  Witr  luis  sPiiolhly  (llininuiind  during 
IUp  taut  dpcidp  Thu  ha«  Orrn  d  n'  sp  !  hp 
fnct  Wint  pro  K'cupullon  nl  tlip  t'lii'd  s-  in 
with  inillliir"  and  pcnnonur  iiM«i,-.' .n  .  >■  pi  . 
gram!  and  (ip\p|nptnpiil  pi  /ur.in.*  >!''». uiifHi 
to  ciiunter  C  nninunl*'  pxp.iii  ii  ),.  .u  linip^ 
and  A«ia  lut#  not  bppu  m  <'<  hpd  by  un  i  pi  . 
ft(ipiillon  til   )ri»i)irni>.    ■    drw,.ininpni,  >ii  lU»- 


Latin  American  States  The  people  fif  these 
states  have  felt  with  some  reason  that  prob- 
lem.s  of  the  American  community  deserve  an 
equal  emphasl.'s  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

II.    ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    DEVELOPMENT 

2.  Objectives:  Stability  in  Latin  American 
countries  requires  a  closing  of  the  gap  which 
exist*  In  most  of  them  between  classes— on 
the  one  hand  a  weaitliy  class  of  metropolitan 
entrepreneurs  and  semlfeudal  rural  propri- 
etors who  control  the  economy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand  a  large  class  of 
uneducated  and  imp<j\i'rished  agricultural 
lat)orers  and  unskilled  city  workers  The 
development  of  a  middle  class  is  linked  with 
(a)  the  expansion  and  diversification  of 
economies  and  (b)  the  development  of  edu- 
cation, communications,  and  social  services. 
We  must  therefore  consider  what  steps  the 
United  States  can  take  to  help  in  these 
directions. 

3    Economic  development: 

(a)    Raw  material  production: 

(1)  Diversification:  Many  Latin  American 
countries  have  been  overly  dependent  upon 
market  fluctuations  and  economic  conditions 
in  other  countries  because  of  failure  to  di- 
versify production  This  has  also  made  It 
dlfBcult  for  them  Uj  develop  a  skilled  lalxir 
force  or  business  group  and  hence  to  develop 
a  middle  class.  Many  of  these  countries 
could  expand  their  economies  greatly  and 
secure  stability  by  introducing  new  products 
and  seeking  new  markets  for  them.  For  a 
time  the  traiisltlon  might  cause  loes  of  in- 
come and  dislocation  of  labor  The  United 
States,  in  cooperation  with  Pan  American  or- 
ganizations, could  make  a  useful  contribu- 
tion by  assistance  In  planning  complemen- 
tary diversiflcatiou,  providing  training  for 
enterpreneiu-8  and  labor,  and  extending  loans 
to  cover  Initial  losses  For  example,  such 
diversification  can  be  encouraged  by  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  point  4 
program 

(2 1  Marketing:  TTie  United  States  could 
.Tsslsi  In  stabilizing  markets  for  Latin 
.\merlcan  products  by  removing  arbitrary 
tiirifT  protection  for  US  products  which  can 
readily  conijiete  with  coire8[>ondlnK  prtductj- 
of  Latin  Amerkun  countries,  and  in  some 
coses  by  import  quoUii  The  United  State?- 
should  avuld  dumping  of  itn  exres*  produce 
on  the  World  nuirkrt  at  |)rlres  far  below  the 
market  price  or  lU  Kl.'t*  except  In  casPH  wheie 
this  nuiy  be  a  nr(  esuary  meiuiure  of  relief  In  h 
dUuster  situation  Because  producers  of 
non-American  countries  may  also  enter  the 
market,  control  by  priKliirtlon  quotas  oi 
[irlrp  fixing  nhould  ordlnarllv  be  undcrluken 
in  the  form  of  intertuitionul  commodity 
utfii't'tnent*  ii.\o;\  iim  n,l  producing  counirios, 
f'oiiunon   tr.iiki'!    ugi  lu'inmiji   uinoiig   Amerl- 

.!,    S'liiT"    iiip    po«i<ii)',p    m    aoiup    ca»p«    and 
III  1;   1)1  ivr  11)    rraaliiHly  u»pful  an  inorr  (tlVPt 
lined  raw  nil '<'Mi;  and  industrial  prnduotlon 
develops 

ibi  Indusirlniiiailiiir 

The  oapaollv  of  Latin  Amrrtoan  eouiitrles 
for  Induatrlatliniloii  i  whu  It  daptnda  uptin 
■uuroM  or  p  Nsnr  itw  ninterlHli.  labur  tvipply, 
tri(n*p<ir'  i>i  d  maiketii  VRrlM  widely 
BrHill  "I  .vi<xi<  .  are  alreAdy  developini' 
hinvy  lioi  r.'i  \  u.ii  are  nbli  to  mort  forward 
rnpldly  t'onmdiM  ,iii:i  |K>(pn(liil  rnut*  m 
VeiiMuela  and  ('i>ii«  M  mt  ciiuniripn  (ouid 
develop  ilriht  liulumi  i><»  In  doinu  thU  ihprs 
la  urent  need  fur  invent mpnt  capiini  and 
teohiiloal  aaslstanoff.  Tim  ptovuion  (d  ('npl< 
tal  fur  NpiK'tnr  projpctn  ■houid  lie  primarily 
a  fUMOtInn  oi  piivatp  invpnintpiii  Tlierp  are 
innny  prujocl*  v^lilch  will  Iip  not  only  ecu. 
iiomlcally  sound  hut  llkply  <o  sieid  aiirnctive 
profits  within  a  rpiuoiuibip  ppiiixl  Whrre 
projpcis  rsqulrp  <>riy  lurup  or  i mu-tenn  in- 
'iiment  before  rrationablp  profitx  can  lie 
.milolpated,  Uierp  may  be  need  for  occasional 
publlo  loans.  It  U  also  trup  that  In  a  few 
iiKhialrlei,    t.|.    |M>trolPtim.    Latin    American 
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countries  may  coiislder  a  raw  materia!  asset 
so  essential  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
economy  that  the  national  Interest  will  not 
permit  private  development.  Where  there  Is 
evidence  that  thLs  is  not  a  ration;i;i»ition  of 
a  scheme  of  pers^inaJ  control  and  self -enrich- 
ment of  political  leaders.  U  seems  wise  to 
accept  this  view  and  not  to  try  lo  impress 
private  enterprise  upon  them. 

(1)  Condition.?  of  private  Investment: 
The  conditions  of  Investment  Bh'-«\ild  tx' 
framed  In  a  cooperative  spirit  Corpora- 
tions formed  In  tlie  United  States  i  it  opera- 
tions in  Latin  American  countries  should  ex- 
pect as  a  condition  of  permission  to  do  busi- 
ness that  they  must  assume  a  position  ap- 
proximating that  of  Latin-American  cor- 
porations. Tliey  should  be  willing  to  give 
assurances  that  they  will  employ  and  train 
a  stibstai-.Mal  l^atln-.^merlcaii  labor  force, 
KlvlnK  opportunity  for  advancement  to  high- 
er p.>sts,  submit  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  local 
courts  without  invoking  diplomatic  Inter- 
ventions or  claims  by  the  United  States  on 
their  behalf  except  where  general  standards 
of  Justice  are  violated,  accept  a  fair  share 
of  responsibility  for  support  of  community 
and  national  services:  engage  In  fair  com- 
p^'tltlon  The  United  States  could  encourage 
Its  companies  Ui  initiate  or  expand  enter- 
prises in  Latin  American  countries  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  these  piinclples  by  de- 
veloping a  plan  of  Government  insurance 
of  such  companies  against  losses  resulting 
from  ejcprupriation  or  revolution,  restricting 
such  benefits  to  companies  which  under- 
took to  improve  production,  compete  equita- 
bly, benefit  the  l-jcal  economy,  and  conduct 
their  business  In  a  manner  compatible  with 
the  business  and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
countries  In  which  they  operated. 

(2)  CondlUoiis  of  Government  assistance: 
Most  public  support  of  industrialization 
ought  to  be  In  the  form  of  technical  as- 
sistance programs  whereby  expert  personnel 
for  planning  of  projects  or  training  of  per- 
sonnel is  provided  In  tlie  few  cases  where 
long-term,  low-Interest  Government  loans 
are  reqidred  for  industrial  development  It 
Would  be  preferable  U)  ch:inncJ  lhe.se 
through  regi'innl  development  orgnnlzatioun 
which  can  provide  iwme  supervision  and  re- 
view of  expenditures  without  arousing  fear 
of  economic  Unperuilistn  Loans  should  be 
made  only  for  upeclflc  project*,  carefully  de- 
flnecl    by    agreement     between    the    fovern- 

ment«. 

4,  Social  services  Capital  and  technical  as- 
■Utattoe  are  also  required  for  programs  of 
•ducallon,  pub',ic  hes  ih  housing,  Una  re- 
form programn.  r>ud»  and  tran»part.  and 
other  »i>cial  services  'A'lthout  ihi»  a  trained 
labor  force  and  a  jHilitically  alert  nUddU 
class  cannot  develop  i^inanclnn  iiiu»t  neoea- 
aarlly  be  by  lonn-tern  i-w. -i:iuumi  loans, 
which  cnn  he  piovuici  pi<t.i  >>;>  by  inter- 
American  dsvplopmei  i  i)iiik«  or  funds,  or 
directly  by  o.-'  r  iitxi  ^u\\rx  Approprla- 
Uona  for  *U' ii  puipoiP*  rdiouui  bp  substan- 

Ually  Inciraaed  'l  ,i  a.  auiP  ellfi  M\  r  lii.ii.iilni/ 
And    lllllU.alloii    of    fuoda    II     U    ilnm  i  a  li.i-    Ihal 

aurveys  umi  i iin.k    m   irn,^-nal  or  inter- 

iteUuiial  utiMuii"  I'll  uMiiMiitPii  HUil  that 
perlodlo  reports  upoi  piottrpn*  be  made  by 
them  fnrimir.  for  'hu  muiii  well  be  pro. 
Vldsd     I'V     iiip    Dtiia  ii#.aUnn    of    American 

■tatr«        (    .OBidriMl  lo  I    MUutit    aUo    be    tflvpii 

by  II  'I  ■>.'  :>i>>iM'  i<  nv  'ii'iin  p;annli>u  ol  aui  h 

prOHt'OlIB  'Ml  Mial  U"i'  Uicro  Ciili  III-  rWi  ii'lllly 
aliiK.iUd  An  p<)inl  (led  teihi.'.>:  iiwslsl- 
nncn  pioMiain  Vkill  h*  nn  ciMai  y  to  provide 
PHperi  mild.incp  and  tialnlii«  III  »ui'h  pro- 
gram* 

ft,  I'olUlonl  oljstacl'H  Ui  drvpiopment  pm- 
iramt: 

in)  nictnlorshlp'  M.  Is  ct'itain'.y  d.>i.uah> 
'  nvi/id  the  funnrllnbi  of  m-i;ry  irn:  f  r  dr 
VPlopmetU  purpoSP*  "lo  Hip  po<kpl«  of  lo- 
(III  dtctfttor*  Mowp  rr  li  would  not  solve 
thP  problem  to  try  to  draw  a  simple  dU- 
tincllon  between  dk   aiorial  and  democrufic 


governments,  refusing  aid  to  tlie  former  Po- 
litical control  Is  far  more  confined  to  a  small 
governing  class  in  most  Latin  American 
oouutrtee  than  In  the  United  States.  Al- 
though in  some  cases  it  will  t)e  difficult  to 
assure  the  cooperation  of  the  group  In  con- 
txol,  the  best  approach  appears  to  t>e  through 
careful  earmarking  of  loans  for  specific  proj- 
ects. siibstanti.Tl  publicity  to  the  aid  pro- 
grams, and  regular  review  of  progress.  Such 
a  review  (X'uld  best  be  undertaken  by  a 
regional  agency.  C.'ntinued  misuse  of  funds 
might  then  becom.e  a  ground  for  refusal  to 
make  further  loans.  Care  siiould  also  be 
taken  to  avoid  loans  for  projects  to  which 
a  dictator  might  point  as  evidence  of  U.S. 
support  of  his  regime. 

(b)  Nationalism.  Nationalism  Is  a  natural 
sentiment  which  need  not  prevent  an  In- 
telligent common  effort  on  a  regional  basis 
There  is  an  exaggerated  form  of  economic 
nationalism  which  demands  Hrtificlal  crea- 
tion of  uneconomic  industries  The  object 
is  to  free  the  country  from  dependence  upon 
other  states,  a  reaction  ag;ilnst  unscrupulous 
exploitation.  The  United  States  was  not  free 
from  fault  in  this.  The  best  way  to  over- 
come the  bad  effects  of  such  nationalism  in 
Latin  American  states  Is  to  pursue  consist- 
ently over  a  long  pericxi  a  shared  program  of 
development  along  the  lines  suggested 
herein. 

6  Education:  The  development  of  cul- 
tural relations  through  student  and  faculty 
exchanges.  Improvement  of  communications 
and  press  coverage,  sup>ervised  travel,  and 
general  education  can  also  do  much  to  in- 
crease sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  problems  of  other  American 
countries.  Such  exchanges  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Americans,  both  North  and 
South,  need  more  knowledge  of  each  other. 

nl.    COMMUNISM 

7.  Character:  We  need  to  be  cautious  about 
attributing  to  leftist  movements  in  Latin 
America  all  the  characteristics  of  Russian  or 
Chinese  communiKin  In  countries  where 
Uitve  is  a  pressing  need  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  opposition  to  government 
policy  may  be  a  sign  of  Intelligent  dexlre 
for  social  democr,\cy  rnther  thnn  of  com- 
munism These  mo\ement#  although  tliey 
may  be  lobeled  communUtlc,  may  be  na- 
tional movements  neither  illmulated  by  nor 
uBSiKiated  wlUi  lnt<'rnatlonal  communism 
A  preduposlllon  to  find  conmiunum  in  social 
reform  movements  or  even  in  palace  revolu- 
tions has  led  Ui  Into  serious  miotakes  In 
eitlmating  past  situations,  eg,  the  Ounte- 
mnlan  revohitlon  of  1854  Careful,  inrie- 
pendeni  reporling  by  well-triilned  career 
onurra,  and  attention  to  their  repi.ru  by  Uie 
Departmeat  of  State,  are  esaentiui  m  det«t- 
mininK  tUefftOta. 

M,  Kxtent!  There  appnud  to  iic  iinie  im- 
mediate threat  of  contt'ol  uf  Laiin  AmrrUnn 
countries  by  Internutionnl  communum 
Russian  and  Communui  ciiinei'r  ii-ai  y  ii.i« 
liriMi  riirerted  primarily  toward  drivinis  a 
yiMiir  iiriwpen  Latin  Ampilrn  and  ihr 
UnilPd  Miii'eii  liy  (iinHiw  in  Ihe  fornirr  a 
dimoii.pd  iinaMP  oi  U  r<  nnppilalut  eiploita- 
11(111  ,o  "I  pponhion  institial  rplorm  llow- 
eVPf  K  ii.i  iipfimiinuii  of  pion  itnii  prnrliu- 
l;  I,  ,,M  u.t  I  Mpl'iiMiil  Aithomili  not  an 
iMillifd  ,i\ !  I       (l-ilu»''l         ;  iilcl  lialloliiil      CoinlnU- 

nufu  u  cpHalii;y  a  |iotrniliil  c1aii(ipr  In 
lu  v  c.\iii'i|p«  wiipip  nhiiip  nociiil  wild  pco- 
I, I, I,,,'  »i !  ui  ]|p  nl  loll  coiilinup*  If  It  ean 
l,„in  loiiinu  of  HOI  ih1  rpf  irm  nniveniPiits, 
coiiuniinum  may  iwui  ihem  to  lt»  own  pui- 
i,.ii,«  It  \t  tiipii'ioiP  psspiiiial  that  we  try 
1,1  avoid  Ihu  l>y  rnnoMnn  ihe  caUKPS  of 
h,M  ml  and  n  i^  mu  ni.ii'iit  ILr-uiih  «  loni- 
111    n  Amn  u  m,  pi    Kf'On 

'I     llcnii-dU's     Where   llierr  U  nol   r'.fio   rW 
dcnci!    of    inieinailoniil    (^uninunut    conuoi 
there   should  be   no   mterfprpncp    in    socui 
revolutionary  movcmenU  in  Ameilran  mm  en 
In   stirh   mtuntlonii   irfrnl   pntlenrp   nnd    for- 


bearance need  to  be  shown  even  when  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  United  States  or  its 
citizens  are  injured.  Sympathetic  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  assisting  programs 
of  social  reform.  Limited  trade  relations 
between  American  governments  and  Com- 
munist states  should  not  catise  great  con- 
cern. We  c<?mmend  the  restraint  thtis  far 
shown  by  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
the  Castro  government 

If  there  is  evidence  of  danger  from  inter- 
natloniU  communism  this  should  never  be 
taken  to  Justify  ui.Uaterul  intervention  by 
the  United  States  Investigation  to  develop 
the  facts  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  any  pro- 
gram to  protect  American  security  should  be 
jointly  developed  and  executed. 

The  most  effective  way  to  counter  com- 
munism will  be  the  support  of  positive  pro- 
grams o:  economic  development  and  social 
reform,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made 

IV.    SECL'RITT 

10.  Disarmament;  regional  police:  Com- 
mon action  of  American  Stales  in  the  preser- 
vation of  hemispheric  security  is  an  accepted 
principle  for  which  consultative  apparatus  is 
provided  in  the  Organizauon  of  American 
Siate.s.  This  principle  must  command  tiie 
continued  support  ol  ail  American  States 
H.  wever.  it  would  be  cor^sistent  with  Uus 
to  take  ."iteps  which  would  parUally  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  national  bud>;et*  of  main- 
taining tlie  present  military  establishments 
of  Latin  American  States  If  tliese  states 
wish  to  Initiate  a  program  ol  natlontti  dis- 
armament and  demilitarization  of  national 
forces,  substituting  an  adequate  reck-nal  po- 
lice force  under  the  Organl74\tlon  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  maintain  order  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States  ou^ht  to  give  full  and 
prompt  stipport  to  such  a  proposal  Tills 
would  not  seriously  affect  defense  (if  the 
hemisphere  against  external  attack,  for  tlie 
principle  of  solidarity  does  not  imply  the 
necessity  of  large  forces  from  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  The  burden  of  meeung  an 
attack  by  great  iiun-Amerlcun  powers  must 
nece.ssnrlly  fall  very  heavily  upon  the  United 
atates.  Such  an  urrangement  would  nUo 
relieve  this  country  from  the  burden  of  mlU- 
t4iry  SKSlilance  to  Lutln  American  States  and 
from  the  dunner  which  now  exuts  that  ouch 
usiilsiance  mlgh!  strengthen  jxillilcal  recimeo 
winch  we  do  not  cure  to  support 

11  I'anama  Caiuil  It  would  Ix'  ai.  evidence 
of  wholehearted  uccepUmce  of  the  pnnclple 
of  common  action  likely  t-o  be  deeply  appro- 
elated  by  other  American  Statei  if  the  United 
staler*  would  conhent  to  renionn;  admmiKtrn- 

II  II  of  the  Panama  Canal  The  jienulne 
community  of  Intereot  o!  all  Amerlcun  BtsVei 

III  the  security  of  the  Canal  would  aw>uro 
that  »urh  sdmlnUliatlon  wovild  in  icuponsl- 
hi)   uialel  lakili 

\     aot  lAi    raoiii  tun 

I'i.  Refprphpp  has  l)Pen  made  to  the  exist* 

enip  ill  many  Aniprloai  »tate»  of  social  nnd 
pioiiotnle  mranriciitlon  which  peipelUataa 
ihp  piivprty,  liUiMHiy  nnd  deprndeiKy  uf 
imgp  iwtsmpiilB  oi  t,lie  populnlloii  Thcie  Is 
urueni  nepd  for  land  redmn  wlilrli  will  rtU" 
Ulbuip  inrtppendenl  hoidinun  inoie  widely 
and  irducp  peooni'P  loi  liunr  pio|itoMi»  at 
piibiic  eduiatliiii  psprclallv  m  ruiiil  aieaa. 
for  public  linsllh  und  sniiHaiy  bpiMcp*  fur 
tralnUm  In  impfo\pd  mji  uuii  m  al  inetluiU*, 
lor  bulldinu  of  briipi  »i>»ipin»  oi  iHiminuiil- 
lallon  nnd  irwiupoit  (or  inoie  iijuiinhlp  tuic 
BlrucMirpii  for  diypislflcatlon  of  pnxlurtloii 
and  inltoducUiin  of  liwUulrleo  The  »p('U- 
rliy  and  wplfarp  of  nil  Ametlcnn  roiiiiliiss  la 
mvolvwl  111  th»  •U((>eas  ni  mich  undet  Uihini!* 

VI    miNciriioi  or  ( (xirr«*Tivit  achon 
i:i    in  urging  thai   Ihe  UnitPd  Bule*  give 
incrensed  mippori  U>  Kuch  pr(.grniTi»  we  wUh 
to  makp  clear   that  we  appipolate  the  T»ee<l 

for    certain    llmitutlonn    upon    cur    action 
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There  must  be  no  Intervention  or  prewure 
by  the  United  Statee  »ione  even  to  aecure 
good  endj.  Thl«  can  beet  be  avoided  by 
oonunon  planning  and  oommon  execution  of 
plana.  The  u»e  of  the  eervlclo  de  ooopera- 
cl6n  tAnlca  aiiggeeta  that  Inatltutlona  can  be 
developed  which  will  permit  Joint  action 
without  Inefflclency  and  perpetual  negotla- 
Uon.  Reliance  upon  regional  ln»tltutlon«  In 
planning,  lupervuion,  and  review  may  often 
avoid  mlaunderiUndlng  of  motlvee  Ihpe- 
clally  we  ihould  help  to  develop  and  expand 
the  eervloee  oX  the  OrganUatlon  of  American 
•t»t«fl  for  theee  purpoeee,  It  la  in  a  poeltlon 
to  forniulau  authoritatively  regional  itand- 
ard«  upon  euoh  matteri  m  expropriation, 
proteotton  of  the  intereeu  of  nonnatlonaU, 
international  olaima,  and  oompcntatlon;  and 
to  ooordlnate  and  give  effeotlre  direction  to 
the  oommon  efturu  of  American  autee  to 
Improve  eonnomlo  and  auolal  oondltloni 
Th«  creation  of  Handing  flnanoliU  inattiu. 
tlona  or  fund*  for  davalopmeiu  Umim  which 
funowon  ouUlde  poUtloal  ohannela  will  prove 
htlpful  Oonimued  efli>rt  ui  mnke  ol*i»r  the 
oooperatlve  eplrit  in  which  we  wuh  U)  par- 
(lelpate  In  developmaut  protframa  la  needed 
In  purwewlar  we  miwi  »tiem|it  lo  under- 
atand  apeoino  devalutiment  probtema  luit  In 
yufXM  at  our  iriMmiiui  bm  i>(  U\»  tnulliloii 
whieh  priMtueed  them  itiid  muai  um  luge' 
hUliy  and  ne«i»)iliiy  iii  planninu  refurma  tf 
we  fully  aooeiti  for  uuraelvM  the  ()rlh«lpl« 
tif  pt»mmo«  eltiiri  m  memhera  nf  «  wimmw 
ni(y  we  Mit  e«|)e«'«  lh«l  w»  will  t»m\f  Ut  h# 
ld«htlfled  wuh  iM-tigreMlve  tetuletu'lea  In 
gt»v»rnment  uml  •mnnmii'a  nnd  ihm  nur  «• 
•HiaiiM  will  He  «"ni|hl 


YOUTH    AfPRrCIATlON    WK«K 

Mr  KEATINO  Mi  Pi'mUIj^U,  om 
Maroh  90  of  thiN  yptu  I  iiUroduopd  San* 
iM  Joint  RoHolutlnn  I  Ml.  to  d0iilin«li> 
th«  iMond  wdvk  in  Nnvumbeir  am  Youth 
Apprtolatlon  W^k  I  wna  Jolnod  by  nve 
of  my  oollnKvuM  in  proiMalnir  thia  all* 
ntfloant  iKlut*  to  our  younit  p«oplo 

Strong  bAokinu  for  thla  \Ap$,  Hm  com* 
from  Optlmlata  Inlprimtlonul,  thKt  flni) 
orvkniiiation  which  la  drdloAlfd  tu  onrry- 
tn(  out  Iti  motto;  "rrlpnd  of  the  Boy." 
Th«  Optlmlata  hiiv«  bppn  le^dcra  m  ob- 
•ervancea  of  Youth  Apyrpclntlon  W*««k 
ftll  over  the  country,  »nd  thla  Novpmbcr 
the  organization  will  be  aponaorlng  Ita 
fourth  annual  program,  In  1999  more 
than  1.400  of  1,800  Optimist  Cluba  ac- 
tively participated  In  the  program 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ferring with  ofBclals  nf  Optimist  Inter- 
national, including  President  Nicholas  C. 
Mueller,  about  the  wonderful  work  being 
done  in  this  field.  They  pledged  full 
support  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181. 

In  viewing  the  importance  of  giving 
congressional  support  to  Youth  Appre- 
ciation Week,  it  is  vital  to  consider  the 
outstanding  work  which  has  already  been 
done  during  observances  of  this  week  all 
across  the  Nation. 

Meeting  the  ever-present  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  with  a  positive  ap- 
proach has  led  Optimists  to  give  more 
than  17,200.000  youth  of  North  America 
a  pat  on  the  back  during  the  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week  program. 

The  idea  of  lauding  youth  for  their 
desire  to  become  good  citizens  was  con- 
ceived 5  years  ago  by  a  North  Carolina 
businessman.  With  the  aid  of  his  Opti- 
mist Club  members  and  the  State's  Gov- 
ernor. Youth  Appreciation  Week  became 
a  reality  for  the  youth  of  the  Tarheel 


State,  and  within  2  years  thia  dream  be- 
came t,  pilot  project  with  Optimiat  Inter- 
national. In  1967  the  flrat  Intematlon&l 
Youth  Appreciation  Week  program  was 
corducted.  Thia  paat  year  the  program 
haa  uicr*ft»e<l  tremendously  in  size  and 
scope.  Here  L*  how  Optlmlata  have  given 
youthi  a  pat  on  thti  bnr.k. 

Executive  proclamatloii«  were  Issued 
In  almoat  evory  State,  province.  \t,u>l  city 
In  which  an  Optimist  Club  operatea. 

Billboard  companies,  newspapera,  ra- 
dio and  TV  itatlons.  eager  to  commend 
the  good  woiks  of  our  younger  genera- 
tlon.  Joined  In  the  program  whole- 
heartedly, contributing  many  hun- 
dreds of  column  Inches  and  hours  uf 
broadeastlnu  time  to  the  effort  Their 
generosity  and  sympathy  with  the 
program  have  helped  younuatcra  r^allw 
that  Bhey  do  not  have  to  be  bad  to  b** 
notleod 

Eminent  apeak»i'B.  auch  as  Ur  Ororgr 
W  Crane,  joined  ihp  innka  of  thoap  who 
bellevtt  that  uraiae  la  niuro  valuabli'  than 
punlahinoni  in  iho  ralalng  of  good  oiih 
Hciita  And  law  enforopnipnl  ttgniu'lc* 
thi'ou|ih<)Wt  North  AniPrictt  agrnod  with 
thp  6)illinlM-  thmuy  that  thla  [jrograin 
If  (loiuinupd  nnd  nxpandud,  would  hnlp 
rudiic*  fwtiiip  advaiH'pa  in  rtpluwiujiMry 

optlmlata,  rpallMiiitf  the*  uiowinu  nppd 
for  *4vRiU'p'l  pduotttlnii,  Bt'l  up  »<'holtti' 
ahlpa  durlMk  Youth  AWJiwialioh  Wwk 
at  vafloua  ooIIpum  and  univpraitu<« 

Yoiith  m  (lovpiiimnnl  Day  olwrrvml 
durinn  thp  wppk,  waa  a  huuf  auoroaa 
pvprywhorp  Ihp  pit)uiam  liaa  Ix'i'ii 
pappclally  drmlgnnd  lo  ahow  younuatPtN 
thP  iJi'oblPiTa  Ihny  will  facp  whnn  ihpy 
bpoorttP  the  voting  oltiapna  of  thp  com- 
munliy  It  la  furtlipr  arranged  U)  dpm- 
onstrllp  how  the  varioua  city  ofTlrpa  arr 
cond4cUid  Thoap  fortiuiato  rnouuh  to 
livp  in  thp  vicinity  of  Npw  York  City 
vlaltp<l  thp  United  Nallona  and  watchpd 
world  govprnment  in  action 

CoUrtpay  drivrr  awarda  wnrp  mndp  in 
many  communltloa,  apvpral  cluba  uainit 
Youtft  Apprt«clatlon  Work  t<)  aponaor  and 
promotr  the  acllvltlra  of  youth  rtrivinu 
cluba  And  othrr  machinra  wprr 
brouuht  Into  play,  too  Numeroua  club?* 
conducted  aewinK  contents  for  the  Klrls 
of  the  community 

Sporta  and  food— two  of  youth's 
biggest  interests — provided  many  clubs 
with  the  Iilghllght  activity  of  their 
Youth  Appreciation  Week.  Luncheons, 
dlruiars,  barbeques,  hot  dog  roasts,  for- 
mal banquets,  and  old-fashioned  family 
picnics  marked  this  special  week  Sport- 
ing e\'ents  of  every  variety  were  held, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  dependmg  upon  the 
locale  and  the  temperature. 

Knowing  full  well  that  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  are  of  equal  im- 
portance for  the  future  of  our  country, 
clubs  presented  playgrounds  with  new- 
equipment  and  high  school  science  lab- 
oratories with  experimental  facilities 

And  youth,  eager  to  demonstrat-e  to 
their  elders  their  appreciation  for  this 
recognition,  participated  m  numerous 
activities  of  chanty  and  devotion. 
Throughout  the  land.  mini>tt^rial  and  lay 
students  were  in  charge  of  church  serv- 
ices on  Youth  in  Church  Day. 

Art  displays  and  hobby  shows  seemed 
to  sprout  up  everyT^here.  and  in  several 


oommunltiefi  youii,  finding  hobbles  In 
common,  Joined  together  to  form  new 
Junior  Optimist  Cluba. 

Young  people  themselves  banded  to- 
gether to  give  recognition  to  their  fellow 
youth  who  have  worked  unrewarded  and 
unknown  for  montha  and  years  at  hos- 
pitals for  the  physically  and  mentally  HI. 

Another  group,  realizing  one  of  the 
commututy'B  biggest  problems  waa  a 
lack  of  itU-et't  light*,  stenciled  numbers 
in  phoaphoreacent  paint  on  the  curbs  of 
every  home  in  thu  community  as  a  meaa- 
ure  of  Mafety  and  convrnleruse 

And  in  onp  achcx)!,  the  youth  picked  up 
th4i  theme  of  appreciation  and  turned 
the  tablea  on  the  faculty  Knowing 
that  their  teachera  were  reaponalblo  in 
ureut  part  for  i.helr  future,  they  pro- 
duced a  proMrarn  of  teacher  apprecia- 
iiim 

Mr  Pieaident,  the  f^ne  work  which  haa 
ttlrt'ttdy  be<Mi  done  by  Optlmlata  Inter- 
tiaiioMul  clulM  all  over  America  auuura 
wrll  fur  the  NucTeaa  of  a  CMngreMlonally 
ijniciioiietl  Youih  Ain>ri»ciatlon  Week 
I  rtlM  t'Klieinelv  hopeful  twMion  will  l>0 
forthcoming  ao<in  on  thla  proixMitl  ao 
Mint  all  of  ua  can  loiii  In  a  anluie  lo  our 
vouiiu  people 

Ml  IMtOXMlHI^  Ml  Prealdeiil,  I 
i^UMMi'iii  the  aliaeiiee  of  a  (juoiuin 

Ihr  ACI'INt*  PMrUinHlNT  pro  tern- 
poll'       the  rli'iK   will   rail  the   roll 

the  leuhlallvr  rleik  iimeeeded  to  call 
lh«   lott 

Ml  MOHM  Mr  Piealdriit  \  aak 
uimiiimouN  con^iMil  that  the  older  for 
the  quotum  call  be  leacliided 

the  ACriNCI  IMtKHIDKNT  pro  tem- 
poie  Without  objection  It  la  ao  oi  • 
deieU  

MKHHAOr  ntOM  TIIK  ItOUMK 

A  nieiwaue  fi')m  the  Mouae  of  rtep. 
le'^rntntlveN  by  Mr  llnillett  one  of  Ita 
re.idinu  rlrrka  muuiunced  that  thP  Mouae 
had  paaaed,  without  amrndment,  the 
fdllowlnu  bilU  iind  joint  rrnohition  of 
tlm  Helinle 

M  riH4  All  lu't  f'lr  ilt^  r#Ilpf  "(  OpriUd  Dpf- 
iiiin  WillUm  C  WlUlKmn  Mnrrv  Knkon, 
Jiirob  n»i«be  ThDfvald  OlinnUri  Kvnn  8 
Hpnry  H^nry  Pllmntnllk  D  LpRoy  Kotlln, 
Bfrnrxrtl  Rock  Bud  J  Cnrlaon,  Cl^nrlee  F. 
CvirtlK   nnd  A   N   Dukr 

S  2.117  An  BCt  for  the  r^-llff  of  Mnry  Allrp 
Clpments 

H  '2523  An  net  for  thp  relief  of  Harry  L. 
ArKln: 

•S  2779  An  act  relating  to  the  election 
under  section  1372  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  the  Augusta  Fvirnlture  Co.. 
Inc . of  Staunton.  Va  ;  and 

S.J  Res  166  Joint  resolution  authorlzlnfr 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  cer- 
tain temporary  and  permanent  construction 
work  on  the  Capitol  Grovinds  In  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  building  on  privately 
owned  property  adjacent  thereto. 


ENROLLED  BILL   AND   JOINT  RESO- 
LLTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S  3338  An  act  to  remove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents   the  Secretary 
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of 


the  Air  Force  from  set- ling  certain  claims 
arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  ;  and 

H  J  Res  640  Joint  res  )lu tlon  to  nuthortce 
nnd  request  the  President  to  leeue  a  procla- 
mftti(3n  m  connection  wUh  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Oer.prnl  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Penhlng. 

EXIKNSION  OF  LIBRARY 
SKRVK'Di  ACT 

Mr  M08H  .Mi  President  h  lobu^l 
libiiiiy  Hyxifin  i»  ni"t  \h  finuhirnrntnl  t<i 
Amerini  ii«  ii  ^trc)nH  lilKhuiiy  ot  ediun 
tlomil  hyHiein  Km  th  h  rcuson  I  dct'tiicd 
It  II  piUlli'Uf  to  Join  m  (•ohp()n^o^lnu 
t)ir  mciihUM'  iiiti()(lUM(l  by  tiir  M-nio: 
Hcnutoi  fioin  AlatJutia  I  Ml  Mll.t.  i  tu 
extend    fill     Ti    vriiin    tlic    I.IIJIUlV    tJiTVlCCa 

Act  of  IK.V) 

It  jh  impoxfiiljlf  Id  ihUmitif  till'  nuin- 

bn  of  pfoplr-  llii  oui  hiMil  III!  I'l.iiii!  I  V 
uIki  httVf  Ijet-n  (tiusn  inl<i  llir  mmiuIii- 
fill  VMiiUt  of  l)onkA  l>^  the  libuiiN  »i'i  v  ■ 
H'CM  piouiain  'I'ltivi'linu  bunkinniiili'i 
itiul  the  HdillUon  ul  llbntlV  liookn  In 
peltMitliellt  («nil  neWlS  rnliilillHlinl  IiIjih 
I  li<t>  litive  tu'lped  n\lllliin«i  of  Aim  i  li  iilii 
In  lenin  miilr    tn  l»e  i  hiillfluifd   lUltl  fli- 

leitaiiu'd    nnd  tn  In-  im  i  ird  nfT  on  tin 

high     lOild    nf    itllVl'llh  II'         I'lU'    pinUMilM 

haa    ttunli'    inoji'    llbiiillr»    pii«nilili'     imil 

lutn    rattlllllklli  ll    loitn     iIhI    I  I'f pi  I'IUT    |iI  n 

luiiino  MnikilmtiM  itiiil  innviiui  iiiciun 
film  aeivlcm  tl*  bi  lieflt*  liiW"  flowed 
into  iiiimI  AttH'iii'n  in  nil  <ii'('linn<«  nf  tin- 
rounti  V 

Mv  Hlnli'  nf  t'Idh  (lilt  till  till  lUoyiHlll 
nil  .July  10,  ll''^7  uiHl  l)>  t)«'(  einbfi  hitil 
Ixith  tftnpoitnv  1)1111  l''i^  iiliit  •«  Nliitc 
illii'cloi  Ml  Kui^xt'll  I  Dtivin  Dunnu 
the  j  yrtupi  tuKi  fi  minthn  tlic  jiiouuiin 
Im*  been  in  opriHUol  II  Inc  pi  nyed  of 
tieiiuint'  HI  unniootx  VI  lur 

Foul  bookinolJili'K  hi>\''  bri  n  inn  • 
iliu*i<d  ulul  thter  lln  ludinw  nn  rHhllilt  ■ 
inoliile,  nil'  in  oix'iwilon  tlir  exhiint- 
mobile  hitx  b«'rn  in  all  but  tlmr  of  IMuh'i 
rountiro,  lUid  in  pi  net  rully  rvri  y  tns^  n  of 
Uir  HtHir  Ihr  time  countli-K  includr 
Salt  Lake  County,  a  Inch  hio»  »«rvniil 
bookmobiles  of  itn  o\mi  A  .^intmn  \mu on 
to  deliver  books  com  )|etr^  thf  .stiitr  ll- 
bliiiy  flert 

A  staff  of  14  Is  opcintlng  from  State 
library  hcndquai  tors  completed  in  Au- 
gu.st  1958  Headquarters  con.slBt»  of 
7,200  feet  of  Moor  space  and  2,900  run- 
ninu  feet  of  shehinK  Forty-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  ani  twelve  books  were 
cataloged  and  ready  for  use  by  the  be- 
ginning: of  this  year  The  staff  has  con- 
ducted many  public  meetings  in  every 
county  in  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  Mr. 
Davis  reports  the  following  accomplish- 
ments: 

San  Juan  County,  which  encompasses 
a  large  and  remote  aiea  bordering  on 
Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  has 
created  a  county  litrary  and  has  pur- 
chased a  bookmobile  and  6,000  books. 
which  the  State  library  cataloged.  The 
entire  county  now  has  library  service 
and  is  planning  two  library  buildings. 

Kane.  Garfield.  Piute,  Sevier,  and 
Duchesne  Counties  have  established 
county  library  boards  to  contract  with 
each  other  or  with  the  State  library  to 
maintain  continuing  library  service. 


Iron,  Wayne,  Rich.  Tooele,  and  Weber 
Counties  are  participating  in  bookmobile 
demonstrations  operated  from  the  State 
library  and  have  not  made  f\nal  decisions 
on  their  programs  as  yet 

Many  books  have  been  loaned  to  small 
librurie.s  throughout  the  State,  bringing 
new  or  improved  .service  to  almo.^t  100  - 
000  people  m  Utah. 

Theri'  IS  Mill  much  lo  be  done  nc- 
cordinu  U)  Mr  Diivi.'^  F\)UiH'en  other 
count ics  Ml  Utah  need  help  to  stjirt  pro- 
\i(lin^-  iuleciuiite  beivicc  to  all  rcsldciiU;. 
of  thr  c  ouniy 

Of  tlir  10  counties  now  being  served 
l)V  the  Htnte  llbiiviy  B  will  need  con- 
liiiuinc  uut  to  1)1  in«  them  up  to  mini- 
niuin  statnltii  (Is  of  sffvlee 

To  nrovide  coinplcte  llbiuiy  i'f)veiaue 
of  till'  Hltite,  lUiili  should  liliVr  brUi-eli 
.'0  und  J.'  bookmobiles  Halt  l4tke  City 
hits  (iKleied  'J:  new  bookmobiles  which 
will  1)1111(1  Die  l.otul  in  the  Htute  up  to 
II  Httii  Uike  County  4  Httlt  Utke  City 
j   Hun  .hitui  County  I,  Htnte  liliiuiv  4 

Ml  DiiVIk  lepoits  thai  the  proplr  of 
I'liih  (111'  r<n  iKHik  liUltMIV  lIuU  the 
liiptoi'lil  hlulr  liliims  honk  stiK'k  Is  ex- 
h.iunli'il  iihil  iluii  innir  books  eoiilil  be 
uat'il  Id  mini  lulvttntHue  Ailllltlomil 
fuiiil'.  i\M  itino  nreiled  foi  biMiktliolHteti 
,n  tlinl.  iiililtllonul  rounlles  run  be 
i  I  in  I,im1i 

Ml  l^rrnlrient,  Ilir  MliiaiV  Hei  vires 
All  lias  piovi'd  Its  woith  iiiiuiy  tunes 
oyt  I  MuiMv  II  IS  MS  tioneolillovei  slitl 
UK  liiii' Uiimn  ran  be  't'lie  bill  hns  now 
hi'iMi  ii'iiniii'il  liy  the  Committee  on 
l.abni  iiiul  I'uDlU  Welfair  tillll  t  hoi>e  II 
will   be  1(1111  kl\    pawied   by   the  Menate 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Mess 
in  the  chair  Without  obiwlion.  :t  is 
.•^  ordered 


(  OMMt'NIIY  ANfirNNA  hYM  KIMH 
Ml     MOMM      Ml     I'irslileni    it   |tiiiliH' 

inenlai  v  liujiili  v 

the  AC'11N(»    l*l(irHtl)|«;N'l    pio 

port.     Tht     Kituitni      fiom     Utah 

state  It 

Ml  MOMH  Has  the  inoillinM 
lipin  (  oiu'ludetl' 

the  AC'IINO  PHEHIDKNT  pro 
potf      Is   there    further   moinint! 


tern- 

will 

linut 

tern- 
busi- 
ness''    If  not    morning  bvisines.s  I*  con- 
cluded 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  lay.'.  b<'- 
fore  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 

The  Senate'  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2653'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  Ju- 
risdiction in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  over  community  an- 
tenna systems. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President.  1  desire 
to  expres.s 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Would  the  Senator  from  Utah  ac- 
cept a  suggestion  from  the  Chair  to  the 
effect  that  the  Senator  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF  AIR 
STRENGTH   IN  ALASKA 

Mr  GRUENINCi  Mr  Prt^hidml  some 
weeks  auo,  the  DcpaJiment  of  tin-  Air 
Force  mfoiTned  me  and  my  colU-Hnue, 
the  uenior  Henalor  from  Alaska  iMr 
lURTirTTi,  I  hut  lhi'44yth  Fighter  Inter- 
ceptor Bquadron  at  Ladd  Air  Force  B«sr 
was  U)  exrhuiiKe  lU  F  Bfl  uiicruft  foi 
I'-lOlBs  'Hie  information  wa*  thai  a 
superior,  moll*  mo<lrin,  fa*ter,  and  moie 
••fTet'tlve  type  of  nil  craft,  in  hwimony 
wiih  the  piffcumed  sirady  improvi'ment 
of  our  ilefen-.r  ciiuipment  lUld  oui  (ir- 
lense  needs,  vsouid  I  eplace  the  I'  8U 
(inhU'ii  ai  this  base  near  Fun  banks, 
AliiAktt  en  May  10  afjlei  heaiinw  tu- 
mors ol  u  (iirtriiiit  plan  which  c'onirm- 
plnied  Induction  insirad  of  eithet  main- 
imtinec  01  iinpiovi<ini-nl  uf  our  uitneit 
raii'iiulh  III  What  is  our  Nation  s  noith- 
iiniiiost  an  base  nii  this  continent  in 
roinpanv  wiin  uw  able  loiirHt/ui-  anil 
Alnska  »  XepiiHii  ni alive  in  the  Mousr 
the  Monoialili' Hai  I'M  J  Mnjus  I  \isiietl 
the  i^M)i«i-on  (nil  Alaska  ilele«aiion 
lonMideied  I  III   ii'poiiA  so  nimininM  and 

00  unbelli'Vallle  thai  we  wanted  lo  wet  tlie 
fullesl  infoifnation  at  nitithanil  We 
met  in  the  oftlee  oi  the  Unilei  >»i»eiel«iy 
of  the  All  l^iue  |)i  Juaeph  V  Chtti.>k 
Present  wi'tr  also  ( >en  Curtis  teMny, 
Vlre  Chief  of  Hind  of  the  All  roicc  M«i 
den  Thomas  C  Mu*uiave  DIihIoi  of 
leulhlatlve  Malsoii  of  the  All  roin  ami 
srsei  m1  rolonels 

Wr  v^eie  infoimed  that  fai  fiom  Kub- 
hlltlitlnu  sui)rlloi  planes  for  the  existing 
oni's  It  was  planned  to  phaae  out  the 
mine  44Pth  riMhtei  Inteireptoi  Mquad- 
lon,  and  thai  ll  w  niltl  eense  to  exist  bv 
Auuust  of  IPrti)  'I'his  meant  the  aboli- 
tion of  J5  planes  and  the  reduction  of 

1  he  force  of  ROO  men   pilots   mechanics, 
and  othei  peisoimrl 

Ml  IMeMdciit  tills  Is  a  sluKklnt  aban- 
donment of  a  \ilal  scx'torof  our  first  line 
of  defrhMc  in  an  awa  of  maximum  stra- 
tegic importancr  1  would  be  more  than 
lemiwt  If  I  did  not  voice  most  viKorously. 
and  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  com- 
mand, the  protest  which  I  feel  is  more 
than  Justified,  to  a  proposal  I  deem  to 
be  the  height  of  folly 

For  all  intenUs  and  purposes.  Ladd 
Field  is  to  be  abandoned  as  an  airbase. 
We  were  told  that  the  only  Air  Foice 
facility  scheduled  to  remain  there  would 
be  the  Arctic  Aero  Medical  Laborat<:ry. 
We  were  given  some  indication  that  an 
attempt  to  cover  this  area  from  Elmen- 
dorf  Field.  300  miles  to  the  south,  or 
Eielson  Field.  29  miles  to  the  east,  would 
be  made,  but  that  actually  Alaska  could 
be  protected  by  planes  flying  from  the 
older  48  States  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
uency  That  might  be  to  prepare  us 
for  the  removal  of  the  32  fighters  now  at 
Elmendorf.  leaving  Alaska  wholly  with- 
out fighter  planes 

We  were  likewise  told  that  conversa- 
tions were  in  progress  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  in  Alaska,  with  a 
view  to  seeing  whether  some  of  the  liv-ing 
quarters  at  Ladd  might  not  be  utilized 
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by  the  Aimy.  But  there  is  to  be  no 
increase  in  Army  strength  or  personnel. 
So  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  the  allega- 
tions and  attempted  justification,  this 
announced  action  represents  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  our  defensive  strength  on  our 
northernmost  and  westernmost  fronts. 
In  short,  it  is  a  budgetary  cut,  and  simi- 
lar to  those  in  our  national  defense 
which  the  administration  is  making  else- 
where. 

Instead  of  cutting  some  of  the  fat  out 
of  the  defense  expenditures.  Instead  of 
stopping  the  utterly  inexcusable  triplica- 
tion of  purchasing  that  takes  place  in 
the  three  armed  services,  instead  of 
eliminating  the  waste  which  reaches 
shocking  proportions  in  the  conduct  of 
the  armed  services,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, which  was  once  hopefully 
looked  to  as  the  one  which  might 
achieve  a  true  unification  of  the  armed 
services,  which  might  obviate  waste,  and 
which  might  strengthen  the  national  de- 
fense, Is,  instead,  cutting  at  the  vitals 
of  our  national  security. 

Recently,  that  excellent  daily,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  published  an  article 
'Military  Managers."  with  a  subheading. 
"They  Waste  $2  Billion  or  More  Every 
Year,"  with  a  further  subhead  telling 
how  desk  Job  airmen  get  flight  pay, 
whereas  actual  flyers  in  Alaska  are  be- 
ing grounded.  It  does  not  begin  to  tell 
the  whole  story  of  military  waste.  If 
that  were  told,  the  total  would  be  nearer 
$5  billion  than  $2  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, telling  of  the  needless  waste  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  our  armed  services, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiLiTART  Man.*ceiis  -They  Wasti  $2  Billion 
OR  More  Evert  Year.  CrvrLiAN  Critics 
Sat — More  Desk-Job  Airmen  Get  Plight 
Pat;  Nrw  Hospitals  Add  to  a  SrRn.rs  of 
Beds — Saga  or  30.017  Pootlockers 

!  By  Alan  L  Otteni 

W.ASHiNCTON — The  Army  Is  resisting  all 
attempts  to  make  it  sell  72  acres  of  Hawaii's 
lovely  WalkllKl  Beach.  It  maintains  that 
OI's  need  the  tract,  valued  at  $40  million, 
for  swimming  and  sunbathing. 

The  coet  of  operating  planes  for  desk- 
bound airmen  who  put  lu  a  few  hours  a 
month  of  practice  flying  time  to  collect  bonus 
flight  pay  has  risen  so  high  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  considering  a-^-ardlng  the  men  the 
extra  pey  without  requiring  the  flying 
There's  hardly  a  thought  of  cutting  nit  this 
bonus:  it  has  become  so  In^alned  In  military 
pay  scales  that  removal  would  bring  an  up- 
roar that  military  men  wouldn't  like  to  face. 

The  San  Francisco  area  already  has  four 
mlltary  hospitals  with  total  capacity  of  5.235 
beds,  of  which  less  than  2.850  are  in  use. 
and  there's  an  inactive  775-bed  hospital 
nearby  Yet  the  Army  and  Navy  are  pro- 
posing to  build  new  hospitals  to  replace  two 
of  the  four. 

Civilians  wlio  have  worked  for  years  on 
the  military  budget — in  the  executive 
branch,  in  Congress,  in  private  life — produce 
these  examples  of  what's  wrong  with  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  defense  effort.  Any 
top-iujtch  Impartial  management  expert, 
they  say.  would  agree  on  the  need  for  reform. 
Such  practice*,  they  maintain,  flout  widely 
accepted  principles  of  efQclency  and  economy. 
And  they  Involve  no  hotly  controversial  Is- 
sues of  defense  policy,  such  as  emphipls  on 


missiles  versiu  manned  aircraft  or  prepared- 
ness for  big  or  limited  war. 

MCM.T  RXFORUS  ARE   BLOCKED 

Yet  most  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  man- 
agement experts  are  blocked  by  pressure — 
pressures  fro  n  empire-building  officers  with- 
in tha  services,  pressures  from  Congressmen 
and  local  b  islnessmen  Intent  nn  keeping 
military  payioUs  in  their  districts,  pressures 
from  patriot  c  and  %eterans'  organizations 
who  see  some  broad  national  defense  issue  in 
the  simplest  procedural  changes 

"Good  macagement  changes,  on  which  any 
right-minded  man  should  be  able  to  agree. 
can  s»ve  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  a  year  in 
the  military  budget,  and  produce  a  better 
deferue  effor  ."  asserts  one  top  Government 
official  who  las  labored  for  many  years  to 
hold  aown  s«Tvice  outlays.  Military  spend- 
ing now  rurs  about  $41  billion  annually, 
over  Half  the  total  Federal  budget. 

Most  of  t!ie  critics  of  military  manage- 
ment ae;ree  tie  fairly  new  Defense  Secretary. 
TTiomas  Ofttt-s,  is  the  kind  of  man  needed  to 
bring  some  o:-der  out  of  chaos;  he  has  worked 
in  the  Pentagon  for  7  years  and  knows  the 
political  ma  leuvers  of  the  services  In  and 
out  But  they  say  even  a  man  like  Mr  Gates 
needs  time  t  >  build  up  a  loyal  and  knowl- 
edgeable stajr  and  to  bring  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  And  with  this  administration 
nearlBg  a  close,  time  Is  what  Mr.  Gates 
doesn't  have. 

"Tailk  to  people  who  don't  live  with  It 
every  day  aid  they  refuse  to  believe  what 
you  tell  then."  declares  one  observer  of  the 
defentie  setuo.  "It's  the  most  complex  or- 
ginlzlttion  ever  developed,  and  you  can't 
change  it  o/ernight.  Change  must  come 
slowly.  But  It  must  come  if  we  are  to  sup- 
port this  hi  ge  Military  Establishment  for 
much,  longer  without  breaking  the  country." 
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IIUILT-IN    RESISTANCE 

'■R«'lstanc';  Is  built  into  the  system."  de- 
clares another  critic  of  Pentagon  ways.  "You 
don  t  get  promoted  fnr  being  a  good  man- 
ager Or  efficient  spender,  but  for  the  Job  you 
hold  >Jid  the  time  you  put  in  and  the  num- 
ber of  peopli-  under  you  The  Defense  De- 
partment Is  Dne  of  the  finest  collections  of 
individuals  you  can  find  anywhere,  but  the 
system  Just  doesnt  let  them  function.  No 
lieutemant  colonel  is  going  to  tell  his  su- 
perior what's  wrong  or  go  over  his  head.  No 
Air  Ft>rce  offirer  temporarily  assigned  to  the 
staff  t>i  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  going  to 
be  too  rough  on  the  Air  Force  so  long  as  he 
must  get  his  promotions  in  the  Air  Force 
and  go  back  there  some  day  " 

Bug,  the  critics  agree,  changes  can  be  made 
to  iniprove  the  situation  Immediately  and 
pave  the  way  for  more  basic  overhaul  later 
t)n  The  changes  would  involve  disposing  of 
valuable  real  estate  the  services  dont  need. 
elimioatlng  duplication  in  supply  and  serv- 
icing, keeping  better  track  of  what's  on  hand. 
doing  a  better  Job  of  placing  new  orders  and 
getting  rid  of  sxirpluses,  overhauling  sacred 
cow  fringe  benefits,  and  making  dozens  of 
other  big  and  little  alterations. 

.■\ir  Force  flight  pay.  many  experts  believe. 
is  corning  close  to  scandal  proportions,  as  the 
.^lr  FVjrce  switches  increasingly  to  missiles 
a  lid  more  and  more  fliers  descend  to  ground 
Jobs  .^bout  110.000  Air  Force  pilots,  navl- 
gatori,  flight  surgeons  and  other  airmen  now 
get  sjme  $200  million  a  year  in  bonus  flight 
pay.  Provided  originally  as  comp)ensatlon 
for  hazardous  combat  flights,  the  pay  can 
now  Ue  earned  for  flying  as  little  as  4  hours  a 
month  and  100  hours  a  year.  Most  flight 
personnel,  even  If  desk-bound,  make  sure 
they  log  that  much  time  Many  are  taking 
special  jet  training  so  they  can  continue  to 
get  fUght  pay  when  few  nonjet  planes  re- 
main. None  of  these  is  ever  likely  to  fly  jets 
as  a  main  Job.  Meantime,  there's  a  mounting 
outlay  to  provide,  maintain,  service  and  re- 
pair aie  planes  these  men  u.se  for  their  mini- 
mum flying  activity. 


Smaller  matters  prt)ve  equally  sticky  Tlie 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  most  civilian  Govern- 
ment agencies  pay  their  employees  every  2 
weeks.  Navy  blue-collar  workers,  however, 
have  long  been  paid  every  week — and  despite 
the  clear  pro8pe<  I  of  a  $2  miUion-a-year 
saving  In  Ixxjkkeejjing  csts.  the  Navy  refuses 
to  change. 

THE    rOOTLOCKEm    STORT 

Supply  distribution,  management  experts 
say.  betrays  Pentagon  muddling  at  Its  worst. 
Witness  the  "horror  ?tory"  of  an  order  for 
300  footlockers  by  the  Air  Force  base  at 
Bltberg.  Germany.  As  received  at  the  Quar- 
termaster Depot  at  Philadelphia,  the  order 
had  somehow  grown  Uj  30.017  footlockers. 
■V^'ilhout  qijestlonlng  the  need  for  more  than 
30,000  footlockers  at  a  base  of  400  men.  the 
depot  had  the  trunks  shipped  from  Texas  and 
Tennessee  supply  points  While  they  were 
on  the  high  seas,  the  error  was  discovered — 
too  late  to  save  some  f  100.000  in  excess  ship- 
plug  costs. 

That's  not  all.  When  the  fo<jllocker8  did 
arrive,  the  base  obligingly  to<jk  702,  more 
than  double  Its  original  order.  The  rest  went 
to  the  Army  supply  depot  at  Glessen.  Ger- 
many; It  already  had  on  hand  severs!  thou- 
sand footlockers.  from  which  the  Bltberg 
order  could  have  been  filled  In  the  flrst  place. 

An  area  where  the  greatest  econ<jmy  prog- 
ress could  be  most  painlessly  made,  the 
critics  say.  Is  In  the  disposal  of  unneeded 
military  real  estate.  The  services  now  have 
land,  factories,  and  other  bulldln^^s  that  cost 
$33  billion  to  acquire  or  build,  and  recently 
they've  been  adding  about  •!  5  billion  to  $2 
billion  a  year  and  getting  rid  of  practically 
nothing.  The  maintenance  Cf«t  creeps  up. 
"It's  eating  us  out  of  house  and  home,  leav- 
ing us  less  and  less  for  strictly  military 
spending,"  one  ofllclal  complains.  Some  ex- 
perts figure  the  Pentagon  could  easily  take  in 
$1  billion  from  sale  of  unneeded  real  estate 
and  save  some  $200  to  1300  million  a  year  on 
upkeep. 

Consider  these  unrealized  poealbllltles  for 
savings: 

The  Presidio,  1,343  acres  of  prime  San 
Francisco  real  estate  overlcK>klng  the  Golden 
Gate,  serves  as  the  sprawling  headquarters  of 
the  6th  Army.  The  headquarters,  critics 
say,  could  operate  far  more  economically  and 
efficiently  In  one  compact  ofBce  building 

Fort  Hamilton  In  Brooklyn  Is  now  used 
chiefly  to  process  dependents  of  service  fam- 
ilies going  overseas  or  returning  to  the  St.ites 
The  processing,  economizers  agree,  could 
easily  be  done  at  other  military  installations 
around  New  York,  and  hlgherups  In  the 
Pentagon  and  White  House  have  pressed  the 
Army  to  yield  this  land  to  civilian  use.  But 
the  .\rmy  refuses  Recently,  when  the  New 
York  Trl borough  Bridge  Authority  needed  a 
strip  of  the  fort  for  the  approach  to  the  new 
Narrows  Bridge,  the  Army  gave  up  a  small 
piece  of  land — on  condition  the  Authority  re- 
place the  land  at  another  pwlnt  and  also 
replace  the  building  which  had  been  on  the 
ceded  land 

The  services  not  only  refuse  to  yield  real 
estate  but  persistently  try  to  do  more  with 
what  they  have.  The  Army  recently  pro- 
posed reactivating  Its  nearly  idle  Cleveland 
and  Lima,  Ohio,  ordnance  plants  and  Its 
Detroit  arsenal  The  Cleveland  plant  was  to 
be  used  to  produce  lightweight  combat 
vehicles,  and  the  Detroit  and  Lima  plants  to 
produce  medium-weight  combat  vehicles — all 
satisfactorily  produced  by  private  firms.  The 
Army  argued  its  plants  could  produce  the 
vehicles  more  cheaply  and  better.  Top  Pen- 
tagon officials  vetoed  this  plan  as  too  .sweep- 
ing, but  expect  the  Army  to  come  back 
shortly  with  a  more  modest  proposal. 

When  the  services  do  get  ready  to  dispose 
of  installatlona,  they  frequently  run  into 
stormy  opposition.  Local  merchants  like  tlie 
mllitai7  payrolls.  Southern  Wisconsin  took 
months  to  quiet  down  not  long  ago  when  the 
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Air  Force  decided  w  discontinue  construction 
of  the  new  Bong  Airbase  and  dispose  of  the 
land  Right  now  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Congressmen  of  both  parties  are  teaming  up 
again,  as  In  past  years,  to  pressure  the  Navy 
into  revising  plans  to  cut  back  Washington's 
naval  weapons  plant  wltb  its  5.500  employees. 
The  plant  makes  a  variety  of  missile  control 
devices,  antlsub  gear  and  other  Items  which 
management  specialists  agree  could  be  bet- 
ter produced  elsewhere 

PROBLKM    OF    DUPLICATION 

Elimination  of  military  dupUcaUon  Is  con- 
sidered another  huge  area  of  potential  sav- 
ings, and  here  too  there  is  marked  resistance 
to  change  within  each  service.  Each  has  Its 
own  medical,  communications,  supply,  con- 
tracting, auditing,  and  weather  forecasting 
systems — and  each  alms  to  keep  them  as  long 
as  It  can. 

A  congressional  sUaff  study  recently  esti- 
mated Armed  Forces  medical  costs  at  over 
»400  million  a  year,  with  some  183  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  and  90  overseas  The 
hospitals  have  a  total  capacity  of  about 
105.000  beds  and  average  occupancy  of  less 
than  40  percent  They  employ  about  146.000 
people,  about  75  percent  military  and  25 
percent  civilian. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  c<;>ncelve."  the  report  said, 
"of  an  area  that  would  more  readily  lend  it-' 
self  to  consolidation  than  medical  care  The 
conditions  which  require  medical  service,  the 
facilities  for  treatment,  and  the  professional 
standards  for  medical  personnel  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  among  the  services." 

At  Denver,  a  350-bed  hospital  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  keeps  only  100  beds  in  use  to  care 
ror  an  average  load  of  51  patients  Six  miles 
away,  Fltzslmons  Army  Hospital,  with  2.078 
beds,  operates  about  900  of  them  to  care  for 
an  average  of  884  patlen's 

At  Langley  Air  Force  Base  In  Virginia,  a 
217-bed  hospital  keeps  100  beds  in  use  to  care 
for  62  patients,  on  the  average.  Six  miles 
away,  at  the  Army's  Port  Monroe,  there  Is  a 
141-bed  hospital.  In  which  35  beds  are  main- 
tained to  care  for  an  average  20- patient  load. 

DEPOTS    DO    SAME    JOB 

Supply  distribution  Is  an  area  of  rampant 
duplication,  experts  say.  In  the  Southeast- 
ern United  States,  one  congressional  investi- 
gation has  found,  the  Army's  Atlanta  and 
Memphis  depots,  the  Air  Force's  mobile  depot, 
the  Marine  Corps  supply  center  In  Albany, 
Ga  ,  and  four  Navy  stock  points  are  all  sup- 
plying their  respective  services  with  the  same 
supplies.  Army  supply  operates  through 
seven  different  technical  services — Ordnance, 
Chemical,  and  the  like— each  with  specific 
types  of  material  assig  led  it.  This  results 
In  no  less  than  24  separate  Army  supply  con- 
trol points  in  the  continental  United 
States— several  for  each  of  the  7  services — 
when  5  to  8  could  handle  the  Job  nicely. 
according  to  one  management  expert 

Military  overbuying,  lack  of  Ktandardiza- 
tlon,  bad  inventorying,  and  slow  and  costly 
surplus  dlsposiil  habits  long  have  been  fa- 
vorite congressional  targets.  Some  progress 
has  been  made,  budget  scanners  say,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

This  year  the  Navy  hes  begun  buying  extra 
plane  engines  on  the  basis  of  having  a  150- 
day  supply  In  the  pijjellne;  previously,  it 
Insisted  on  a  210-day  supply.  Though  the 
shorter  cycle  would  sav.>  millions,  it  took  the 
General  Accounting  OfQce,  Congress'  spend- 
ing guardian,  two  long  battles  to  get  the 
Navy  to  change. 

Attempts  to  standarclze  military  footwear 
have  so  far  eliminated  752  different  types  and 
finishes,  but  339  types  remain  Pentagon  ex- 
perts recently  attempte-d  U)  prescribe  a  black 
low  men's  shoe  as  stardard  for  all  services. 
The  Marine  Corps  insisted  on  keeping  Its  ma- 
hogany shoe  because  it  matched  the  bill  on 
the  Marine  caps,  and  the  Navy  Insisted  on 


keeping  a  brown  slioc  for  its  fliers  because  It 
has  been  traditional — ever  since  late  in 
World  Warn 

MANT    FTEMS    DUTER    ONLT    SLICHTLT 

Over  13  million  common  supply  items,  ac- 
cording to  congressional  investigators,  differ 
among  the  services  In  such  relatively  minor 
respects  as  color,  finish,  or  even  Just  names. 
Defense  officials  estirrmte  they  could  save 
about  $1  million  a  year  In  management  ex- 
penses alone — not  counting  procurement  sav- 
ings from  placing  larger  consolidated  or- 
ders— for  every  1.000  Items  eliminated  from 
the  supply  system. 

The  Defense  E>epartment  has  been  bally- 
hoolng  Its  single  manager  system  us  the  an- 
swer to  many  of  Its  buying  problems.  Under 
this  system,  one  service  buys  all  supplies 
of  one  kind  for  all  the  services;  the  Navy 
does  all  the  fviel  purchasing,  for  Instance. 
But  management  experts  say  It's  only  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

For  one  thing,  the  Pentagon  Is  installing 
the  fcystem  very  slowly;  seven  supply  cate- 
gories were  put  under  single  managers  in  1955 
and  1956.  but  only  two  more  minor  categories 
have  been  added  since  then.  More  Important, 
though,  the  single  manager  has  authority 
only  to  consolidate  and  place  the  orders  he's 
given.  He  has  no  power  to  standardize 
equipment  redistribute  excess  stocks,  or  cut 
back  orders, 

"If  we  can  extend  Its  use,  and  raise  It  to 
a  higher  level  of  command  where  It  can  really 
accomplish  more,  the  single  manager  system 
might  some  day  pave  the  way  for  a  separate 
single  supply  service,"  one  would-be  reformer 
wistfully  asserts, 

FRINGE    BENEJTTS 

Perhaps  one  of  the  touchiest  areas  of  theo- 
retical saving  in  the  entire  military  establish- 
ment is  the  vast  number  of  "fringe"  benefits 
which  mllluu-y  personnel  now  enjoy.  Many 
have  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  origi- 
nal Intent,  aiid  now  seem  beyond  uprooting. 

Commissaries  are  a  prime  example.  These 
food  supermarkets  were  supposed  to  be  set  up 
where  there  were  no  private  facilities  selling 
at  reasonable  prices  convenient  to  the  post. 
Now  there  are  over  250  commissaries  lu  the 
continental  United  States,  many  in  cities 
such  as  Washington  and  New  York. 

Tlie  right  to  buy  there  is  now  extended  not 
only  to  people  living  on  the  posts,  but  to  mili- 
tary families  off  the  post,  reserve  and  retired 
personnel,  and  Public  Health  officials  Less 
than  20  percent  of  the  people  holding  permits 
to  buy  at  U.S.  commissaries  now  live  on  the 
base  where  the  store  is  located.  In  Washing- 
ton, customers  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Hi>s- 
pital  commissary  Include  such  off-bas(^  types 
ax  a  National  Institutes  of  Health  neurologist 
and  a  World  War  II  Navy  nurse,  now  a  reserv- 
ist, who  is  the  mother  of  seven  children  and 
extremely  unlikely  ever  to  return  to  active 

duty. 

The  Goverrunent  not  only  employs  9,000 
people  to  man  the  commissaries,  but  siipplies 
the  buildings,  equipment,  light,  heat  and 
other  services.  The  customers  pay  only  the 
original  cost  of  the  food,  plus  transportation 
charges,  and  a  highly  nuidequate  3  percent 
markup  to  cover  all  else.  Military  experts 
figure  the  annual  running  subsidy  is  $75  mil- 
lion, not  counting  depreciation  on  the  build- 
ings and  equipment. 

The  Government  also  provides  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  for  military  men  and 
their  dependents,  including  veterinary  care 
for  pets;  a  retirement  plan  completely  Gov- 
ernment-financed; quarters,  often  including 
all  or  much  of  the  furniture;  In  many  areas, 
free  libraries  and  even  bus  service  to  public 
schools;  in  many  caf^es,  subsidized  laundry 
service;  free  personal  travel  on  military 
planes  and  ships  if  space  is  available;  and 
burial  In  Government -owned  cemeteries,  in- 
cluding plots  for  pets 

"The  military  life,"  comments  one  admin- 
istration official,  "Is  marked  by  growing  so- 


cialism and  paternalism,  literally  from   the 
cradle  to  the  grave." 

Mr  GRUENINCt.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  performance  of  this  admm- 
i.<;tration.  Two  yeai's  apo,  il  insisted  that 
the  strategic  and  military  importance  of 
Alaska  was  so  i;reat  that  virtually  the 
noithern  half  of  Alaska — the  entire  area 
north  of  the  Yukon  and  Porcupine  Riv- 
ers, and  some  to  tlie  south  of  it.  includ- 
ing most  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and 
the  900  miles  of  Aleutian  Islands— had 
to  be  set  a'^lde  as  an  ai"ea  which  could 
be  withdrawn  wholly  or  in  part  foi-  de- 
fense purposes.  This  is  an  area  of  over 
225.000  sQuai-e  miles,  an  area  larger  than 
California,  and  almost  as  large  as  Cali- 
foinia  and  Orecon  combined, 

I  have  he:e  in  the  Chamber  a  map 
which  I  borrowed  from  the  office  of  my 
able  colleague  I  Mr.  BAR-rLETri.  which 
.'ihows  the  Eisenhower  line  dividing  Alas- 
ka practically  in  half.  All  that  area 
above  the  red  line  is  the  area  which  the 
President  insi.sted  must  be  withdrawn  for 
defense  purposes,  and  that  unless  such  a 
provision  were  included  in  the  statehood 
bill  he  could  not  appiove  the  bill  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
tremendous  extent  of  that  area. 

Alaskans,  and  the  Alaska  delegation, 
saw  no  justification  for  this  proposal,  but 
were  told  officially  that  this  would  be  a 
prerequisite  to  getting  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  So 
we  agreed,  and  .section  10  and  subsec- 
tions A.  B,  C  D.  and  E  thereof  of  the 
statehood  act  provided  for  the  drawing 
of  a  so-called  Eisenhower  line,  osten- 
sibly in  the  interest  of  national  security, 
in  this  strategic  area.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  in  previous  American  his- 
tory. The  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
vision was  chaJlenced  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  statehood  bill.  But  these 
objections  were  overborne  by  the  as- 
sumption that  such  a  huge  potential  ex- 
cision from  the  49:h  State  was  deemed 
indispensable  for  the  future  security  of 
our  Nation  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Now,  in  effect,  the  offensive  and  defensive 
strength  of  northern  Alaska  is  to  be 
largely  withdrawn. 

How  can  these  two  contradictoiT  ac- 
tions of  the  Ei-senhower  administration 
be  reconciled':'  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves that  Alaska  is  now  adequately  de- 
fended. It  is  not  It  can  become  an- 
other Pearl  Harboi .  A  few  months  ago, 
our  excellent  theater  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Alaskan  command,  Lt  Gen,  Frank 
Armstrong,  called  attention  to  the  total 
lack  of  missile  ba.s(\s  in  Alaska,  He  felt 
so  strongly  on  the  subject  that  he  ex- 
pressed this  viev,-  publicly.  But  his 
warning  and  plea  were  ignored  by  the 
administration.  The  Pentagon  informed 
us  the  other  day  that  he  was  not  even 
consulted  about  this  latest  proposed 
sla.sh  in  Alaska's  fighter  strength, 

Mr.  President,  since  the  discovery  by 
the  Rtissians  of  our  observation  plane  on 
its  espionage  mission,  and  the  armounce- 
ment  by  the  administration  that  we  in- 
tend to  continue  to  send  planes  into 
Russia  on  spying  missions — a  statement 
made  by  the  Vice  President  over  the 
weekend,  but  later  (X)tmtennanded  by  the 
President — there  is  no  reason  to  asstime 
that  the  Russians  will  not  do  likewise. 
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As  a  matter  of  realism  the  administra- 
tion might  reverse  its  stand  again.  Why 
should  they  not  il  they  can  get  away  with 
it?  And  why  should  they  not  add  this 
form  of  spying  to  the  other  forms  they 
practice,  since  the  United  States  has 
done  it  and  proposes  to  continue  to  do 
it?  However,  when  Russian  planes  come 
into  northern  Alaska  on  spying  missions, 
the  fighter  strength  to  bring  them  down 
will  have  been  abolished.  Nor  are  there 
any  missile  installations  there  to  protect 
us  against  such  espionage  from  the  air 
or  the  offensive  sorties  which  may  follow. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  a  great  and 
courageous  Army  officer,  a  pioneer  flyer, 
the  late  William  "Billy"  Mitchell,  testi- 
fied before  a  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs : 

Alaska  la  tlie  most  central  place  In  the 
world  for  aircraft  and  that  is  true  either  of 
Europe.  Asia,  or  North  America.  I  believe  In 
the  future  he  who  holds  Alaska  will  hold  the 
world,  and  I  think  It  Is  the  most  Important 
strategic  place  In  the  world. 

Billy  Mitchells  great  wisdom  about  the 
imixjrtance  of  aircraft  in  war  was 
scorned  at  the  time  by  the  high  military 
commands  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Indeed  BUly  Mitchell,  for  his  vision,  for 
his  courage,  and  his  unflinching  deter- 
mination to  safeguard  the  military 
strength  of  our  country,  was  crucified  on 
what  we  might  call  a  cross  of  brass.  He 
was,  in  fact,  cashiered  and  driven  out 
of  the  Army.  But  after  his  death,  his 
vision  about  the  importance  of  the  air- 
plane as  an  instrument  of  combat  came 
to  be  appreciated.  The  high  command 
of  that  day  was  proved  wrong.  It  was 
wrong,  however,  at  a  time  when  the 
consequences  of  its  shortsightedness  and 
its  wrongness  were  not  as  they  are  and 
could  be  now.  We  did  not  then  face  a 
ruthless,  determined,  and  unprecedent- 
edly  powerful  totalitarian  enemy  which 
makes  no  secret  of  its  purpose  to  conquer 
the  free  world  and  to  substitute  its  Com- 
munist way  of  life  for  ours.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  which  have  never 
justified  the  slightest  letdown  of  our 
gruard.  are  moreover  further  strained  by 
the  recent  U-2  episode  and  what  has 
since  developed  in  Pans. 

Nor  was  Billy  Mitchell's  wisdom  alxjut 
the  strategic  value  of  Alaska  appre- 
ciated, despite  the  pleas  of  Alaskans, 
notably  those  of  our  late  Delegate  in 
the  House.  Anthony  J.  Dimond.  and, 
consequently.  Alaska's  defenselessness 
caused  it  to  be  the  only  area  in  North 
America  during  World  War  II  that  was 
invaded  and  for  a  time  held  in  part  by 
the  enemy.  There  was  some  subsequent 
improvement  thereafter  in  Alaska's  de- 
fenses, notably  because  of  Alaskans' 
protests,  including  the  protests  of  our 
succeeding  delegate  in  the  Congress,  my 
present  colleague  [Mr.  BartlettI.  but 
for  a  long  time  the  inadequacy  of  Alas- 
kan defenses  continued,  and  they  have 
never  been  adequate.  As  General  "Hap" 
Arnold  wrote  in  his  book,  "Global  Mis- 
sion": 

Through  to  this  day.  Alaaka  has  never 
received  the  attention  in  national  defense 
planning  that  it  deserves. 

And  further: 

Alaska  had  always  been  and  no  matter 
what  happened  In  any  theater  of  war,  always 


remaiaed.  to  me  privately,  a  high  priority 
But  WB  were  never  able  to  pet  the  money 
or  allocations  for  the  air  force  that  we  really 
needed  there  to  give  us  the  kind  of  base.s 
we  required  then — and  need  more  than  ever 
now. 

Those  words,  although  written  11 
years  ago,  are  certainly  no  less  and 
possiljly  more  true  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  was.  as  I  have 
said,  for  a  time  an  improvement  in  the 
defenses  of  Alaska,  but  they  have  never 
been  sufficient.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  been  sp>ending  billions  of  dollars 
on  bases  all  over  the  world.  Many  of 
these  are,  figuratively  speaking,  built  on 
quick»and.  Some  of  thtm  we  hold  at 
the  dubious  pleasure  of  dictators.  And 
even  in  the  free  world,  our  tenure  of 
some  ba.ses.  which  have  cost  billions  of 
dollars,  is  most  uncertain.  I  do  not  wish 
to  embarra.ss  the  adminLstration  by 
citing  the.se  examples  specifically,  as  I 
could,  or  going  into  detail  about  some 
of  thostrategems  and  the  expenditures — 
if  we  can  use  that  polite  euphemism — 
which  have  had  to  be  employed  to  per- 
suade other  governments  to  permit  us 
to  koep  our  bases  within  their  borders. 
By  contrast  what  we  build  in  Ala.ska. 
on  .\merican  soil,  is  not  built  on  politi- 
cal quicksand,  not  amid  peoples  of 
doubtiful  sympathy  with  our  cause,  not 
in  areas  subject  to  the  dangers  of  sub- 
version and  sabotage,  not  in  countries 
whose  tolerance  of  our  presence  must  be 
ever  reconfirmed  and  rebought,  but 
instead  Is  built  on  the  solid  rock  of 
.American  terrain,  amid  an  American 
population  militantly  loyal,  patriotic, 
and  alert.  So  we  have  just  another  ex- 
ample of  this  Administration's  double 
standard,  which  I  have  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly in  other  a.'spects  of  the  so-called 
mutual  security  program.  While  we 
spend  lavishly  abroad  on  establishments 
of  dubious  validity  and  permanence,  we 
are  jeopardizing  security  within  our 
own  borders,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
safety  and  of  our  economy,  by  a  budg- 
etary policy  that  is  the  height  of  folly. 

To  return  to  the  latest  blow  at  our 
actual  defensive  strength  in  .^la5ka,  there 
are  aome  strange  contradictions  and 
anomalies  in  the  Air  Force's  action. 

Te.stifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  recently  as 
April  13  last,  less  than  1  month  after 
which  we  were  told  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  entire  fighter  force  at  Ladd  Air  Force 
Base,  Under  Secretary  Charyk  testified 
that  subsequent  to  the  Air  Force  .submis- 
sion of  its  fiscal  1961  construction  pro- 
gram, major  changes  in  the  previously 
progrtmed  air  deferuse  system  were  ap- 
proved, and  he  named  three  necessaiT 
revisions.  They  were,  first,  a  more  time- 
ly completion  of  an  improved  defense 
against  air-breathing  enemy  weapons; 
second,  an  acceleration  of  systems  de- 
signed to  provide  ballistic  missile  warn- 
ing; and.  third — and  kindly  note  this,  Mr. 
President — an  improved  deterrent  pos- 
ture. 

Just  how  is  our  deterrent  posture, 
which  Under  Secretary  Charyk  says  is 
one  of  the  Air  F\)rce's  objectives,  im- 
provetf  by  the  elimination  of  the  entire 
fighter  force  north  of  the  Alaska  Range, 


and  nearly  50  percent  of  our  total  fltrhter 
force  in  Alaska — for  at  Elmendorf  Field. 
300  miles  to  the  south,  is  the  balance  of 
our  Alaska  fighter  force  consisting  of  33 
fighters? 

And  even  more  amazing — in  view  of 
the  Air  FVjrce's  proposed  action — is  the 
statement,  a  few  sentences  later,  by 
Under  Secretary-  Charj-k.  to  be  found  on 
page  319  of  the  prmted  hearings: 

To  complete  the  picture,  we  also  plan  a 
revised  and  Improved  fighter-interceptor 
force. 

Just  how  is  the  total  elimination  of  our 
fighter  force  at  our  northernmost  air- 
base  and  nearly  half  of  Alaska's  pre.sent 
total  fighter  force,  a  revised  and  im- 
proved fighter-Interceptor  force? 

Either  Under  Secretary  Charyk  had 
adopted  "Ncwspeak,"  in  which  words 
mean  the  opposite  of  what  they  say.  or  a 
fundamental  chan-je  in  Air  Force  pro- 
gram and  policy  had  again  occurred  in 
the  less  than  30  days  between  Under 
Secretary  Charyk's  appearance  before 
the  committee  and  our  delegation's  visit 
to  the  Pentagon  on  May  10.  The  Nation 
is  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  a  defense 
policy  that  is  so  radically  changed  within 
a  few  weeks  that  it  is  changed  once  after 
the  submission  of  the  1961  construction 
authorization  pro'.;ram  and  changed 
again  after  that  program  is  testified  to 
t)efore  the  Senate  committee. 

Moreover,  later  that  same  day.  April 
13,  just  a  httle  over  a  month  ago.  Colonel 
Parkhill,  presented  by  General  Curtin 
as  the  Air  Force  spokesman  for  the  line 
items,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Alaskan  .\lr  Command  is  responsible 
for  providing  early  warning  In  the  Alaskan 
area  in  case  of  attack  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the  air 
defense  of  Alaska,  and  furnished  operational 
and  certain  logistical  support  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service,  the  Command  of  the  Alaskan 
Sea  Frontier,  and  the  U.S.  Army  To  provide 
tor  the  accomplishment  of  these  missions, 
the  command  suppKarts  three  major  opera- 
tional bases,  Blelson,  Elmendorf,  and  Ladd 

So,  less  than  a  month  earlier,  Ladd 
Field  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  three 
operational  Air  Force  bases  in  Alaska, 
but  now  it  is  reduced  to  an  aero  medical 
laboratory,  a  hospital,  and  some  housing 
which  it  is  hoped  the  Army  in  Alaska 
may  be  induced  to  occupy,  although  its 
forces  are  not  to  be  Increased  by  a  single 
soldier. 

Mr.  President,  even  before  the  world- 
shaking  events  that  have  come  to  us 
from  Paris,  even  before  the  prospects 
of  improvement  in  international  tension 
had  been  i-udely  shattered  at  the  summit, 
the  discussion  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
last  Friday,  m  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  military  construction  bill, 
shows  how  little  justification  there  wius 
for  these  rapid  changes  by  the  Air  Force. 
Let  me  r>oint  out  that  in  the  new  authori- 
zation for  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram totaling  $1,074  million,  the  Air 
Force  received  well  over  half — some  $726 
million — far  more  than  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment received. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Mi.s.sis- 
sippi    [Mr    STEN>nsl.   chairman   of   the 
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subcomjnittee  of  the  Armt^  Services 
Committee,  who  is  m  charge  of  the  bill, 
stated : 

Prior  to  the  time  the  commute*  could 
complete  consideration  of  the  bill  •  •  •  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  again  draeUcally 
revised  Its  air  delense  pUinnini:  although  no 
testimony  had  been  presented  lo  Indicate 
any  major  change  in  the  air  defense  threat 
since  the  submission  of  the  revised  plan  in 
June  1959. 

And  Senator  SitNNis  added: 
The  committee  has  not  been  able  to  recon- 
cile the  cancellation  of  these  long-range 
ground-to-air  defense  mlMlle  site*  located  on 
the  perimeter  of  our  country  while  continu- 
ing those  of  shorter  range  primarily  designed 
for  last-minute  protection  of  our  cities  and 
military  Installations. 

And  he  says  further: 

Most  of  us  felt  all  the  time  that  too  much 
money  wa-s  being  puv  In  ground-to-air  mis- 
siles at  the  expei^se  of  the  afSrmative  or 
purely  offensive  weapvons. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  much  else  that 
I  will  not  bother  to  repeat,  for  it  can  be 
found  in  the  Cont.ressional  Rfcord  of 
last  Friday.  Senator  Stennis  reported 
that  the  committee  has  requested  that 
the  revised  air  defense  plan  t>e  agam  re- 
viewed m  d<tail  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

And  finally.  Senator  Stennis  said— 
and  this  was  last  Friday: 

The  cfxnmlttee  Is  still  very  uncertain  as  U-> 
exartly  what  the  present  situation  la  and 
certainly  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  in 
Its  present  state. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  dissatisfied. 
The  entire  Congress  and  the  American 
people  should  be  dissatisfied. 

Still  later  in  the  duscussion.  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  F^.^NCls  Case,  a  member 
of  the  conmiittee.  gave  his  view  that  the 
bill — to  quote  his  words — is  "to  some 
extent,  out  of  date  :  and  he  .staled  that 
this  was  the  case  •t)ecau.se  our  military- 
posture  has  been  built  around  certain 
deplojTnents  abroad  and  because  the 
present  situation  Inevitably  trdl  affect 
the  availability  of  some  of  the  bases  and 
fields  that  have  been  developed.  " 

Senator  Case  was  referring  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  discover^'  of  the  U-2 
mi-v^ion  over  Ru.ssia  But  his  comment 
t(X)k  place  before  Nikita  Khru.-^hchev  had 
virtually  ruptured  his  relation."?  with  the 
President  and  with  the  summit  meeting. 

If  the  military  situation  in  regard  to 
the  Air  Force  was  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion on  Uie  pait  of  the  members  of  the 
Ai-med  Services  Committee  last  Friday, 
there  is  Infinitely  more  cause  for  even 
greater  di.ssatisfaction  and  for  immedi- 
ate revision,  and  revision  upward,  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not.  to  date,  know 
what  foreign  bases  the  United  States  will 
be  allowed  to  retain  by  the  government 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. We  do  not  know  whether  our 
biises  nnKing  Russia  from  which  our  spy- 
ing mi.ssions  have  oni:inated  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  But  the  one  thing 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that  what- 
ever ba.ses,  whatever  offensive  or  de- 
fensive strength  we  have  in  Alaska,  will 
continue,  if  only  oiu-  miUtai-y  have  the 
vision  and  understanding  to  reverse  their 
incredible  latest  decision.     Indeed,  they 


should  not  merely  carry  out  the  plan 
of  a  month  ago  of  replacing  the  25  F-89 
ftgl iters  at  Ladd  with  more  modem 
fighters,  but  actually  by  adding  to  the 
present  fighter  strength  additional 
fighter  planes. 

I  caU  upon  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  immediately  to  look 
into  this  situation  and  to  insist  that  the 
Air  Force,  at  the  very  least,  reverse  Its 
position  and  restore  the  fiyhter  squadron 
to  the  northernmost  American  air  base 
and  the  American  air  base  nearest  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  pomt  in  my  remarks.  :  le  story  of 
our  meeting  at  the  Pentagon  with  the 
Air  Force  oflBcials,  as  published  in  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times,  and  written  by 
Mr.  A.  Robert  Smith.  11."=  Wa.'^hineton  cor- 
respondent, as  well  as  two  editorials  from 
the  Fairbanks  News-Miner,  from  the  is- 
sues of  May  12  and  May  13,  respectively. 
entitled  "Is  Now  the  Time  To  Fleduce 
Our  Defenses?  '  and  "Are  We  Expend- 
able?" a  letter  from  Gov,  William 
A.  Egan  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  May  14,  1960,  and  the  first  page  of 
a  newsletter  by  Mary  Lee  Council,  ad- 
ministrative as.sistant  to  my  colleague, 
which  summarizes  the  situation  as  he 
saw  it  coming  from  the  Pentagon 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorials,  and  letiers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)   Dally  Times, 

M;iy  11.  Id60| 
Ala-skan    DmtNSES    Ctt;     State    Said    "No 
LoNCEB    Key    Otrrposr"— 25    Fichteks    At 
Lado  To  Leavt;   Solows  Shocked 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 
Washumctow. — Air     Force     officials     have 
bluntly  told  the  Alaska  congressional  dele- 
gation they  no  longer  regard  Alaska  ai  a  key 
defense  outpost  of  the  free  world. 

This  was  revealed  t*xlay  at  a  press  confer- 
ence held  Jointly  by  Senators  Bartlstt, 
Obuening  and  Representative  Rivers  Taj  dls- 
cloee  the  outcome  of  a  lengthy  mefing  Uiey 
bad  late  yesterday  at  the  Pentagon.  They 
dlscloeed  that: 

1.  The  25  fighter- interceptor  aircraft  of  the 
44ath  Squadron  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base  will 
all  be  removed  from  Alaska,  starting  In  Au- 
gust and  ending  by  January  1. 

3.  The  Army  may  take  over  use  of  Ladd, 
but  thU  wlU  not  mean  any  Increase  in  Army 
strength  In  Alaska,  only  some  shifting. 

3.  There  Is  no  plan  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  build  offensive  or  defensive  mis- 
sile base*  in  Alaska  as  was  urgently  recom- 
mended last  year  by  Ll.  Gen  F^ank  A  Arm- 
strong, tlie  Alajika  commander. 

4.  The  upshot  of  these  developmenU  Is 
that  Alaska's  defensive  strength  will  be  re- 
duced 25  percent,  according  -to  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMav.  deputy  chief  of  staff. 

But  BARTi.ErrT  contended  it  means  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  50  percent,  inasmuch  as  the 
cut  of  25  fighters  at  Ladd  leaves  only  33 
fighters  In  Alaska,  all  based  at  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base. 

5.  When  asked  by  Grukning  whether  he 
didn't  agree  with  Gen.  BUly  Mitchell's  esti- 
mate of  the  strategic  Importance  of  Alaska 
for  defense,  LeMay  repUed:    •Frankly,  no." 

Bartlett  termed  these  disclosures  dread- 
fully shocking"  considering  the  stwte  of 
world  affairs. 

•  Peace  h;isn't  been  esUbllfihed  with  Rus- 
sia," he  added. 

Gruenins  and  his  colleagues  vowed  to  op- 
pose  these  plans   by   attempting   to  arouse 


public  RTKl  conjTTPssioiial  sentuneui  against 
them,  bu .  they  indicated  iiitle  hope  of  suc- 
cess In  overiuriilng  this  niilitary  decision. 
The  verdict  has  been  made,  the  u\ilitary 
oAciaU  said. 

■  Tills  is  obviously  an  econLwny  move."  ob- 
served GRtTEMiNC.  directed  by  the  Burea-ii 
of  the  Budget.  "  When  he  a&ked  why  they 
didn't  cut  out  fat  and  waste  instead  of  re- 
ducing strencth,  LeMay  SJUd  he  didn't  think 
the  .Americar.  pe<:)ple  wanted  U  cut  out  fat.  ' 
In  support  of  Its  suppt>siiion  that  this  was 
an  economy  mo\e.  thr  delegation  noted  that 
not  long  ago  the  Air  Farce  aimounced  It 
w.juld  s.ibstitute  a  superior,  faster  aircraft, 
the  VooDno.  for  F-89  flighters  at  Ladd  which 
are  becon.lng  obsolete 

This  Intlloated  V->  the  Alrtskan^  that  up 
uniil  recently  it  was  thought  miutiu-tly  wise 
to  give  Alaska  Improved  n.terceptt^rs  bm 
that  now  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have 
them  at  all. 

This  unexplained  shift  was  thought  by  the 
delegation  to  have  been  forced  by  Inidgetary 
limitations  which  caused  the  .\ir  Fvirce  to 
t.ike  Its  choice  r.>ther  than  to  deploy  as 
much  strencth  as  It  nilcht  haxe  wished 

LeMay  said  the  Air  Force  constantly  bucks 
up  apainst  nsi.<:t.ince  ti\  reducing  It*  opera- 
tions by  congressional  pressure  such  as  the 
Al.isk.ins  put  on,  reported  Oruening.  in- 
firrlnp  tlie  Genera!  presumed  they  were  in- 
terested only  In  the  effect  of  the  cut  on  the 
economy  of  Fairbanks 

"It  isn't  Just  the  money  It's  tl'iat  those 
peiiple  are  awfully  close  to  Sll>erla  and  they 
are   Ixnind   to  get  tmeasy."   sa'.d   Bartlett 

Withdrawing  the  squadron  will  reduce 
the  military  personnel  by  500  officers  and 
men,  plus  supporting  civilian  employees 
The  delegation  said  It  wonld  have  hurt  the 
Alaska  economy  and  the  morale  of  all  Alaska. 
BARTLrrr  reported  the  Army  is  stil:  study- 
ing the  pc^sstbihty  of  using  Ladd,  but  no  de- 
cision Is  expected  until  July  15.  Tlie  -Air 
Force  plans  tt)  continue  using  some  of  the 
housing  at  the  base  for  personnel  at  Elel- 
son  Air  Base.  26  miles  away,  because  Ladd's 
facilities  are  superior.  Tlie  Arctic  .^ero  Medi- 
cal   Lab    at   Ladd   w!U    not   be   affected. 

The  Alaskans  were  visibly  Incredulous  at 
the  news  they  were  bluntly  handed  by  the 
Pentagon,  and  particularly  by  the  expressed 
attitude  of  LeMay,  the  tough,  cigar- smoking 
former  commander  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command, 

RrvERS  said  he  pointed  out  Armstrong 
had  feared  the  threat  of  27  missile  bases  Rus- 
sia had  built  in  nearby  Siberia.  LeMay. 
he  reported,  said  he  dldnt  think  Russia  Is 
doing  much  there.  A.sked  what  they  thought 
LeMi^y    meant,    Barti.ett    blurted    out: 

••G(.>d  knows  what  he  meant  by  anything 
he  said." 

Babtlett  recalled  Armstrong's  plea  for 
missiles  and  more  defense  for  Alaska.  He 
said  LeMay  brushed  It  off  as  Just  the  desires 
of  a  theater  commander  who  had  been  over- 
ruled. 

Was  Arnvstrong  consulted  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the   elimination   of  25   fighters? 

"Probably  not,"  Bartlett  quoted  LeMay 
as  answering. 

How  will  tlie  mission  of  the  449th  Squad- 
ron be  handled  after  Its  removal? 

■We  can  operate  from  the  U.S.  west  coast 
with  long-rauge  airplanes  just  as  viell  as  from 
Alaska."    Bahtlett    quoted    LeMay    as    say- 

LeMay  was  asked  what  he  thougnt  wovild 
happen  If  Soviet  btimbers  came  over  Alaska. 
as  Armstrong  envisioned  in  a  public  speech 
last  year  in  which  he  said  the  Russians 
could  knock  out  Alaska  and  move  on  to  hit 
deep   into    the   interior  of  the  other   States. 

LeMay  was  rep«jrted  to  have  replied  he 
didn't  think  Soviet  tttacklng  aircraft  would 
strike  the  United  States  via  Alaska.  He  said 
that  would  be  foolish  because  they  would 
risk  earlier  detection  on  that  route,  pre- 
sumably by  the  DEW  line  radar  network- 
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Bartxett  said  LeMay  stated  he  thinks 
Eielson.  the  base  from  whloh  SAC  bombers 
are  ready  to  strike  back  If  necessary,  is  now 
of  subordinate  Importance  If  Alaska  Is  not 
of  great  Importance  any  longer  In  the  de- 
fense   strategy    of    the    United    States, 

Gruening  observed  with  Irony  that  the 
White  House  Just  a  few  years  ago  thought 
Alaska  so  Important  for  defense  that  It  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  northern  section  be 
»et  aside  for  possible  military  use  as  a  con- 
dition for  granting  statehood 

Bartlett  observed.  "This  process  of  whit- 
tling down  Alaska's  defenses'  has  been  un- 
derway for  several  years,  bit  by  bit. 

QRfENiNG  a:so  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
cutting  back  on  domestic  bases  while  de- 
pending upon  bases  in  foreign  lands  where 
America  may  have  only  a  tenuous  hold.  He 
said  LeMay  bru.shed  this  off  by  saying  that 
foreign  bases  were  important 

LeMay  also  told  the  delecitinu  he  thought 
conditions  were  unfavorable  in  Alaska  for 
military  operations  because  the  weather  goes 
down  to  60'  below  zero  .md  the  transporta- 
tion costs  are  unusually  high 

Gruening  scoffed  at  bofh  contentions  He 
noted  that  when  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  re- 
cently announced  Increased  freight  rates 
Alaskans  were  unable  to  get  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  join  them  in  pr.iresting  this  In- 
crease 

Bartleti  a  member  oi  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  these  developments.  Last  fall  he 
toured  military  bases  along  the  Pacitlc  rim 
from  Alaska  to  Japan  and  returned  con- 
vinced that  U.S.  defenses  needed  boosting 
rather  than  reducing  His  pleas  to  that 
effect    have   fallen    on   deaf   ears   here 


[Prom    the   Fairbanks    i  Alaska)    Daily   News- 
Miner.  Miiy  12.  19601 
Is  Now  THE  Time  To  Reduce  Oxm  Defenses? 

Yesterday's  News-Miner  had  two  front 
page  headlines:  "MlUtary  Cuts  Strength 
Here,"  followed  by  "Khrushchev  May  Not 
Want  Visit   FYom  Ike  " 

The  first  headline  preceded  an  announce- 
ment by  OiT.  Curtis  E  LeMay  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  US  Air  T-:^Tce.  that  one  of  the 
two  fighter  squadrons  stationed  In  Alaska 
would  be  eliminated  within  the  next  few 
months;  that  before  the  year  U  out.  the 
449th  Fighter  Group,  manning  America's  and 
Alaska's  farthest  north  defense  post,  will 
move  south. 

The  fighter  base  closest  to  Russia  will  be 
abandoned  as  a  fighter  base  America's  first 
line  of  defense  will  retreat  southward  sev- 
eral hundred  miles 

Ladd  Air  Force  Btwe  home  of  the  449th. 
and  Ladd  s  host  city  of  Fairbanks  will  no 
longer  be  the  first  line  of  defense 

Result  of  this  action.  In  plain  language.  Is 
that  Ladd  and  Fairbanks  will  be  left  as  sit- 
ting ducks  out  in  the  middle  of  no  man  s 
land  between  the  S<ivlet  armed  forces  con- 
centrated in  strength  a  relative  few  miles 
north  nnd  west  .ii^d  America's  shrunken  far- 
thest north  defense  post  nt  Elmendorf  Air 
Force   Base   to   the  south 

It  is  Ironical  that  on  tlie  vety  day  an- 
nouncement is  made  of  America's  flrst-llne 
defense  p'^st  Is  to  be  wiped  out,  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  baldly  Indicates  a  worsen- 
ing relationship  wl»h  tiie  United  Stntes  with 
»  clearcut  Insult  to  President  Dwlght  D 
Eisenhower. 

Taking  Into  account  Premier  KhruMhcheVs 
current  stiUement*.  circumstances  would 
seem  to  Indicate  strengthening  of  our  de- 
fense p<iitJ*  cl'isest  to  Ru.-'sla  ns  the  Soviets 
maintain  their  belllgeren'  status 

Ptiblic  anno'.mcement  Anierlc*  is  ru'tmg 
defensive  strength  of  Alimka's  formldnble 
;vir  pAtnjl  m  the  for  North  hardly  eeemii  the 
mo«t  effective  way  to  xift^n  RuasIh's  presetit 
hivrd-no«ed  belligerency  Whv  should  the 
bully  slow  his  blustering  when  his  proposed 


opponemt  la  running  away?  Is  blustering 
Khrusttchev  going  to  be  intimidated  when 
he  sec«  our  air  defense  retreating  several 
hundred  miles?    We  think  not 

In  yesterday's  announcement.  General  Le- 
May, longtime  plain-talking  boss  of  SAC 
Air  Force  offensive  arm.  t^Hik  a  p<>siTi«.)n  dia- 
metrlcHly  opposed  to  many  r)ther  able  top 
ALr  Force  comnnanders  FYom  the  time  of 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  W  todays  Alaska  top 
commander,  Lt  Gen,  Frank  A,  Armstrong 
Alaska  has  been  given  top  priority  In  world 
a!r  strfttegy 

General  LeMay's  presei.t  position  appears 
to  be  ft  casual  writeoff  of  Alaska's  strategic 
imiHTSance  in  defense  of  the  United  States 

We   tlisi»<ree   with   General   LeMay, 

We  particularly  dlMgree  when  results  of 
his  decision  will  not  only  reduce  defensive 
strength  of  America's  first  line  of  defense 
bv  approximately  50  percent  but  will  In  the 
proces*  leave  Fairbanks  and  Lfidd  Air  Force 
Base  sitting  out  in  the  middle  of  no  man's 
land  like  ducks  In  a  shooting  gallery. 

I  From  'he  Fairbanks   (Alaska)    Dally  News- 
Miner.  May   13.   1960] 
Are  We  Expendable? 

Gen.  Curtis  LeM.iv.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  would  have  us  believe 
that,    militarily.    Alaska    Is    expendable. 

He  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  Alaska  Is  no 
longer  of  great  Importance  in  the  defense 
strategy  of  the  United  States.  This  state- 
ment was  given  to  Alaska's  congressional 
delegation  In  Justification  of  the  Air  Force's 
plarLS  to  cut  the  strength  of  Ladd  Air  Force 
Base  bv  withdrawing  the  449th  Fighter  In- 
teroep'.-  r  .Squadron. 

Tiie  acti-n  omes  at  a  most  Inopportime 
tlme-*a  time  when  world  tensions  have 
reached  a  high  peak— a  time  when  every 
facet  of  defense  needs  strengthening  in- 
stead of  weakening 

It  i$  hard  to  believe  that  General  LeMay's 
dogmatic  view  on  Alaska's  strategic  Im- 
portace  is  shared  widely  In  military 
circle*. 

Starting  with  Gen  Billy  Mitchell's  evalua- 
tion of  the  importance  of  Alaska  as  key  to 
the  continent's  defen.se  to  similar  views  ex- 
pressed more  recently  by  Lt  Gen  Frank  A 
Armstrong  Alask;\  s  present  military  com- 
mander. Ala.<ika's  vital  role  in  the  military 
picture  has  never  been  minimized 

On  March  17.  1958  Primklln  L  Orth. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
told  Bhe  Anchorage  Chamber  of  Conimerce 
he  omsiders  .\laska  the  keystone  In  the 
arch  Of  our  defensive  system   " 

Ortii  added:  "Alaska  has  now  become  the 
strongest  defensl-.e  link  in  our  outpost  of 
freedom  " 

Lt,  Gen  J  H  Atkinson,  formerly  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Alaskan  ofjmmand. 
told  tiie  Alaska  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "As 
we  aU  know.  Alaska  Is  an  oUtp>08t  of  our 
contltent.d  defense  and  I  cannot  overem- 
phasite  IM  Importance  in  the  strategic  pic- 
ture It  IS  a  shoulder  of  the  Polar  Basin. 
thn'  m  *'  critical  area  which  separates  us 
fn)m  Siberia  and  from  the  heartland  of 
Ru-ssift  Itself." 

In  a  later  speech  General  Atkinson  de- 
cuired  It  is  Ifjglca!  to  assume  that  if 
Alaak^  Is  a  desirable  location  strategically 
from  which  to  Hy  manned  aircraft  against 
enemy  tnrget.s  It  will  be  an  equally  deilr- 
able  iTa'eglc  location  from  which  to  launcli 
unni.tni.fU  aircraft — namely,  mlssllee," 

Geaeral  Atkln.non  based  his  remarks  on  the 
con'eir.i"n  that  range  will  alwaya  b«  an 
lmp<irtant  factor  in  that  It  la  cheaper  to 
send  an  alrcrnft  or  mlsalle  800  miles  than 
5  000  inllwi 

It  |m  even  more  lurprUlng  and  •hocking 
t\»  senator  BAarLrrr  «ay» — that  ait«r  all 
theue  views  on  Alaska'*  value  to  American 
defence  from  resiKinslblo  military  leader*  we 
are  told  that  Aln.skn  is  expendable. 


It  is  even  more  surprising  and  shocking 
for  taxpayers  In  Alaska  and  el.sewhere  U)  be 
told  that  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  to 
construct  strong  military  outposts  In  Alaska 
are  now  construed  to  be  In  vain  and  useless. 

We  are  not  military  men,  nor  have  we 
made  a  thorough  study  of  military  concepu 
and  strategy  Yet  we  cannot  see  the  wis- 
dom of  weakening  and  neutralizing  the  one 
American  State  which  Is  cloeeet  to  America's 
greatest  potential  enemy 

We  cannot  see  the  wLsdom  of  deciding 
that  more  than  '200.000  Americans  In  Amer- 
ica's largest  State  are  expendable  and  ap- 
parently to  be  left  without  adequate  de- 
fenses. 

We  wonder  If  the  Ru.'islans  would  apply 
the  same  sort  of  thinking  to  the  vast  roaches 
of  Siberia,  the  Kamchatka  Penln.sula  or  other 
key  points  In  their  defen.se  sy.stem'' 

We  still  believe— and  we  lu-e  convinced 
our  view  would  hiive  firm  support  in  mil- 
itary circles — that  Alaska  is  a  highly  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  national  military 
picture.  We  believe  that  from  a  standpoint 
of  continental  defense,  our  Government 
should  retain  Alaskan  defenses  at  a  high 
level.  We  believe  that  Instead  of  stripping 
Alaska  of  her  defenses,  these  changes  should 
be  augmented  with  both  missiles  and  air- 
craft. 

America's  national  security  should  not  be 
sold  down  the  river  so  casually 

To  weaken  Alaska  now  would  be  to  create 
an  inviting  "Pearl  Harbor"  which  would 
prove  extremely  tempting  to  otir  potential 
enemies,  and  harmful  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Is  Alaska  expendable?  We  must  disagree 
most  emphatically  with  thoee  who  feel  it  Is. 
Alaska  is  not  only  not  expendable — it  is 
America's  most  Important  shield  against  an 
aggressor. 

Loss  of  Alaska  could  prove  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  entire  defense  of  America. 

Statk  or  Alaska. 
Juneau.  May  14.  1960. 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Gates   Jr  . 
Secretary  of  De/en.ie. 
The  Pentagon.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  SiciirrART:  Thi«  Is  to  protest,  In 
feelings  stronger  than  words  can  convey,  the 
recently  disclosed  decision  of  the  Air  Ptorce 
to  deactivate  the  449th  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadron  at  the  Ladd  Air  Fnrce  Base. 

I  do  so  because  of  my  deep  concern  with 
the  effect  of  this  reduction,  predicated,  ap- 
parently, solely  on  budgetary  considerations, 
upon  the  Nation's  defenses 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  449th  rep- 
resents more  than  40  percent  of  the  existing 
fighter  strength  in  Alaska  With  Its  depar- 
ture. Alaska — the  f^rst  line  of  resistance  In 
event  of  attack — would  be  left  with  a  defend- 
ing force  of  33  fighter  planes. 

For  many  months  it  has  been  public  knowl- 
edge that  the  Russians  have  more  than  two 
dozen  bases  along  the  const,  which  could 
easily  be  reached  by  medium -range  ballistic 
mlratlea  Military  officials  familiar  with  the 
situation  have  implored  that  offensive  bal- 
listic missile  sites  be  constructed  In  Alaska 

Instead  of  strengthening  Alaska's  already 
Inadequate  defenses,  however,  the  mlUtHry 
has  followed  a  policy  of  steady  retreat  First 
Nome,  then  the  Aleutian  Islands  have  been 
abandoned,  ostensibly  In  line  with  the 
so-called  heartland  concept  Now,  appar- 
ently, this  concept,  trxi.  has  been  abandoned, 
and  the  few  thousand  military  personnel  re- 
maining In  Alaska,  not  to  mention  the  resi- 
dents of  an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation,  are 
to  be  considered  expendable 

There  is  to  my  mind  a  glaring  lack  of 
evidence  that  either  the  United  StatM  or 
Russia  is  now  prepared,  or  will  be  prepared 
for  some  period  of  time,  to  conduct  a  push- 
button war. 
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To  contend  that  the  role  of  Uie  Air  Force 
can  be  conducted  as  well  from  the  west 
coast  as  from  Alaska  —a  theory  attributed  In 
news  reports  to  Gen  Curtis  LeMay.  Air  Force 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff--t.s  contrary  to  a'l  rea.<«n. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  Rp>ent  in 
Alaska  and  acrfiss  northern  Canada  in  the 
construction  of  warning  systems  premised 
on  the  knowledge  that  additional  minutes 
would  be  gained  to  prepare  for  an  aggressor. 
Now.  In  tl.l.':  l.itcst  reversal  of  form,  the  Air 
Force  would  cut  back  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent the  very  Interceptor  units  that  cotild 
pTiln  addltl"  iial  precious  minutes  for 
preparation 

Is  it  a  far-fetched  Interpretation  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay's  theory  to  suggest  that  the 
American  people  should  now  prepare  them- 
selves for  Word  that  the  United  States  is 
wlthdr.iwlng  Its  forces  from  West  Germany 
because  they  are  too  close  to  East  Germany? 
Under  this  premise,  could  not  the  aerial 
strength  stationed  throughout  Europe  op- 
erate Just  as  well  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
United   States? 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  fact  tliat 
this  announced  reduction  In  deterrent 
strength  comes  at  a  time  when  Premier 
Khrushchev  Is  dally  giving  forth  with  ever 
more  menacing  threats  of  attack  against 
nations  whose  bases  are  used  by  the  United 
States  in  spy  missions  which  the  President 
has  stated  publicly  will  continue.  Are 
these  statements  a  mere  bluff,  or  do  they 
reflect  Intent'  I  would  not  presume  to 
know  the  ai^swer.  I  know  only  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  most  Illogical  time  to  slash 
the  strength  of  the  defensive  forces  closest 
to  the  probable  line  of  attack. 

Nor  have  I  dwelt  upon  the  undeniably 
crippling  effect  which  such  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment will  have  on  the  economy  of  the  nearby 
city  of  Fairbanks,  although  It  will  be  extreme. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  Alaskans 
when  I  say  we  are  appalled  at  the  apparent 
disregard  reflected  by  this  decision  not  oiily 
for  the  safety  of  Alaska  but  of  the  United 
States  In  the  light  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  thfv^e  dcfen.ses  as  well  a.s  world  ten- 
sions, such  a  course  of  action  appears  fool- 
hardy. If  not  irresponsible. 

This  then  Is  to  strongly  request  your  early 
action  either  to  revoke  the  Au-  Force  deci- 
sion In  event  It  has  not  come  before  you, 
or  to  reconsider  that  action  In  the  light  of 
its  dangerous  and  demoralizing  Implications, 
Sincerely, 

William   A    Ecan. 

Governor. 


Ladd  All  Force  Bask 

(Washington  news  letter  by  Mary  Lee  Coun- 
cil,   administrative    assistant    to    Senator 
E.  L.  (BOB)  Bartleit   May  13,  1960) 
In  a  week  which  had  President  Eisenhower 
stating  that  the  secrecy  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  it  essential  tlml  we  watch  that 
coimtry  every  way  we  crin  and  that  In  Rtis- 
sia    a    large-scale    surprise    attnck    could    be 
launched    and    we   must   guard    against   this 
in   every   feasible   way.   the    Alaska   congres- 
sional delegation  was  told  by  Air  Force  offi- 
cials that  the  only  fighter-interceptor  squad- 
ron north  of  the  Alaska  range  would  go  out 
of  existence  in  August  of  this  year. 

In  a  meeting  with  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Joseph  V  Charyk,  Gen.  Curtis  E 
LeMay.  Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
other  ofncers  Senator  Or'-fninc  Represent- 
ative RiviR.s.  and  eienator  Bartlett  were  ad- 
vised that  rumors  which  had  been  gHtheriiig 
htrength  recently  that  the  449th  Fighter- 
Interceptor  Squadion  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Ba.*o 
WM  pulling  out  were  true  Thu  meu!.i  that 
acme  500  military  personnel  will  depart. 
Itaving  as  Ladd  s  Air  Force  mission  a  hos- 
pital, an  air  m"dical  laboraiory.  aud  a 
Weather  reconnalssani-e  squatlron. 

The  action.  whU  h  the  Air  Force  haa  taken, 
is  based,  the  Alasxu  dclegutlon  was  told,  on 


factors  Involving  high  transportation  costs, 
bad  conditions  making  It  difficult  to  operate 
in  low  temperatures,  and  other  expenses  of 
operation. 

The  strategic  position  of  Alaska  was  down- 
graded by  General  LeMay  in  responding, 
"Frankly,  no,"  when  Senator  GRrrNiNo 
asked  him  if  he  didn't  agree  with  Gen  Billy 
Mitchell's  estimate  that  Alaska's  geograph- 
ical position  was  of  high  strategic  impor- 
tance. General  LeMay  also  said  he  thought 
Eielson  Air  Force  Ba^e  was  now  of  subordi- 
nate  importance. 

Senator  Bartlett  recalled  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts made  several  months  ago  to  place  mis- 
siles   In    Alaska    when    Alaska's    commander 
In  chief  of  the  Alaskan  Command.  Lt.  Gen. 
Frank  A.  Armstrong.  Jr..  urged  their  Installa- 
tion in  pointing  out  that  some  27  Russian 
bases  exist  in  Siberia.     At  that  time.  Gen- 
eral   LeMay    stated    that    the    Strategic    Air 
Command  could  operate  from  the  west  coast 
with  long  range  airplanes  Just  as  well  as  from 
Alaska,  a  statement  which  he  repeated  In  the 
meeting    this    week,     Tliis    Is    the    attitude 
taken,    the    Alaska    delegation    pointed   out, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  flights  could  take 
several  hours  while  fighter-interceptor  planes 
based  In  Alaska  could  be  In  the  air  In  min- 
utes.    The  Alaska  delegation  asked  General 
LeMay  what  wotild  happen  If  Ru.sslan  bomb- 
ers  came   over   Alaska   aimed   at    the   other 
States  and  received  the  reply  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  foolish  to  come  over  Alaska. 
Senator  Bartlett  recalled  testimony  given 
in  January  of  this  year  by  Gen    Thomas  D. 
White.  Air  Force  Chief  of   Staff,  before   Uie 
House  Appropriations   Committee   that  "the 
Soviet    Air    Force    is    the    U.S.S.R.'s    most 
dangerous  weapon.     Approximately    10   per- 
cent of  its   aircraft   strength    Is   in   its   long 
range  air  force  of  about  1.200  modern  heavy 
and      medium      bombers."     General      White 
added  that  the  S<nlet  has  a  "rapidly  growlt:g 
intermediate  and  intercontinental  range  bal- 
listic    missile    force."     A.ssumlne     that    the 
threat  of  Soviet  missiles  is  a  growing  threat. 
Senator    Bartlett    ix)lnted    out.    it    is    clear 
that  the  major  Immediate  threat  is  that  of 
Soviet  manned  aircraft  and  contended   that 
reductions   of    the   strength   at   Ladd    would 
diminish  this  country's  capabilities  to  deter 
attaclcs  by  manned  aircraft. 

In  stating  they  will  do  everything  they 
possibly  can  to  ward  off  the  action  at  Ladd. 
the  Alaska  delegation  pointed  out  that  no  one 
person,  civilian  or  military,  has  the  answer 
on  any  possible  Soviet  plans  and  that  the 
announced  Ladd  decision  r<i  diminish  the 
mlllUry  strength  In  Alaska  because  of  eco- 
nomic reasons  could  he  dangerous  to  the 
military  security  of  the  United  SUtes.  "The 
decision  announced  this  week  is  especially 
perplexing.*'  Senator  Bartlett  stated,  "m 
view  of  the  fact  that  In  March  we  were  Vild 
that  18  F-IOIB  Jets  would  be  assigned  Ui 
Ladd  In  April,  Now  we  are  advised  they  are 
not  needed  and  that  small  groups  of  fighters 
from  Elmendctfl  will  be  assigned  to  Ladd  on  a 
rotational  twsls.  What  this  really  means  is 
that  the  flghter-lnttrceptor  strength  of 
Alaska  haj  been  cut  almost  in  half  ' 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr,  GRUENING,  I  yield  with  plea.s- 
ure  to  my  di.stlnRul,vhed  colleague, 

Mr,  BARTLPnT,  Mr  President,  the 
apprehen.sion  and  even  the  alarm  which 
has  been  expre.s.sed  by  my  colleapue  from 
Ala-ska  is  fully  shared  by  me,  A  con- 
ccin  ha.s  been  expressed  from  all  sec- 
tions uf  Ala-sku  over  the  announced  cut 
in  the  Alaska  air  defenses,  and  I  hope 
that  when  Uie  ,slory  htus  been  told  the 
entire  Nation  will  react,  becau.se  what- 
ever weakens  air  defen.se.s  In  the  49th 
SUte  weakens  Uic  entire  defense  struc- 
ture of  the  United  St^ites. 


My  colleague  has  in  his  informed 
address  given  an  excellent  statement  of 
what  has  occuned.  It  is  accurate.  It 
reflects  exactly  what  we  were  told  at  the 
Pentagon  on  May  10.  'As  he  states,  it 
seems  incredible  even  yet,  becau.^e  it  wa.s 
only  last  March  22  that  we  were  informed 
of  tiie  Air  Force  decision  to  augment 
the  fighter  strength  at  Ladd  Air  Force 
B  se  near  PAirbanks  by  substituting 
F-IOIB  aircraft  for  the  less  modern 
lighters  which  had  been  stationed  there. 
What  could  have  happened  in  the  in- 
terim to  cause  that  decision  to  be  com- 
pletely reversed?  Is  it  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia  have  taken  such 
a  decided  V^-n  for  the  Ijetter?  There  is 
no  evidence  of  such  improvement.  In 
fact,  there  is  ma.ssive  eMdence  to  the 
contrary. 

What  IS  happening  in  Alaska?  Over 
the  period  of  the  past  .'icveral  years,  in 
respect  to  defense,  whiit  has  ti-anspired 
is  highly  discouraging  and  dangerous 
for  the  security  of  our  country  Those 
defen.^e.s  have  been  whittled  away  piece 
by  piece,  man  by  mail,  plane  by  plane, 
imtil  little  is  left. 

We  have  a  unified  command  in 
Alaska  with  an  Air  Force  officer  m  com- 
mand of  Air  Force.  Army,  and  Navy 
components.  At  the  same  time  under 
the  existing  arrangement,  that  com- 
mander Ls  not  much  more  than  a  glori- 
fied hou.sekeeper.  because  he  does  not 
have  command  over  the  operational  sit- 
uation, and  is  merely  there,  it  would 
seem,  to  house  and  feed  the  men  on  the 
several  bases. 

As  my  collca'Jue  has  stat^,  we  were 
informed  at  the  Pentagon  a  week  ago  to- 
day of  the  proposed  inartivation  of  the 
449th  Fighter  Inteireptor  Squadron,  and 
on  May  n.  subsequent  to  our  meeting 
at  the  Pentagon,  a  letter  was  delivered 
to  each  of  us — to  Representative  Ralph 
J.  Rivers.  Senator  GRUENrNc.  and  me — 
announcing  the  decision  to  remove  this 
squadron  from  this  highly  strategic  Air 
F\>iTe  base  No  rea.son  for  this  abrupt 
change  was  given  to  us.  and  no  real 
reason  has  been  given  yet  by  anyone  to 
anyone. 

Only  in  Januai-y.  or  at  least  In  the 
forepart  of  this  winter.  General  White, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  testified 
befoi-e  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, He  wa.s  queried  by  Chalnnan 
M^HON  in  the.se  words: 

■y  ni    have    t^jld    us    that    the    USSR     air 
)>.  .wtr   Is   the   most   dangerous   weaj-xm   con- 
inuiUng  us     Is  that  true  as  of  January  1960? 
General  Whitf    In  my  opinion,  it  is. 

So  the  highe.st  officer  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  is  reported  as  testifying 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  Soviet  air  power  is  the  most 
dangerous  weapon  confronting  us. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Air  Fcrce  de- 
cides to  reduce  drasilcally,  radically,  and 
dangerously,  the  strength  of  the  air 
fighter  defen.ses  in  Alaska.  With  one  ex- 
ception, every  hit;h  ofllcei  of  the  United 
States  Aimed  Forces  has  suid  now  and 
in  the  years  gone  by  tiiat  Alaska  is  a 
.strategic  ai'ta  of  paramount  importance 
and  consequence  in  the  defense  of  Uie 
Unlt(»d  States. 

What  ought  to  be  done— and  nothing 
.should   be   pcnnlttcd    to   .stand   in   the 
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way— li  the  building  up  of  our  defenses 
of  all  klndi.  In  thU  connection  I  mu«t 
r«f«r  to  a  oharRe  made  asalnat  Senator 
ORUiNWo,  Reprtaenutlve  Riviri,  and 
me  by  a  oandtdate  for  political  ofRce  in 
Alaaka,  who  wa«  quoted  in  a  front-paiie 
«tory  app«arln«  in  the  Anohoraue  Dally 
Tlmaa  for  May  12  aa  havlnn  chftrged  u« 
with  "r«lfa«e  of  claMlfled  information 
by  rtveallni  the  number  of  f^ahter  air- 
craft in  Alaaka  " 

That  la  a  moat  aerlouN  charve  It  1m 
moat  aerloua  to  charire  anyone  with  a 
br«aoh  of  aecurity  I  feel  it  la  only 
proper  that  1  ahould  read  into  the  Ric- 
o«B  at  thla  point  a  letter  from  General 
Klnfaley.  deputy  dlrKlor,  leglalative 
llataon.  Ui    Air  Forre,  dated  today 

In  rM|)tMt>«  tti  Alt  Inquiry  U\li  la  to  Atlvla* 
you  U\»v  iu«  in(i>rn»*ii<tn  whiolv  l)*rt  b«»n 
ritv«n  f\*\\  r«lMMv«  to  ih»  achMlnlvi^  it»«oil- 
VKiUM\  tU  »!>•  «4«W\  ri||H»»r  lnt»rv»H«»»i 
l»mt*«r«n\  »»  U«M  Air  rv»ro»  !!««■•  »»«>ort«n»  wn- 
«liMMinM(  inr»»rin*M»n  m  >>»  M.»y  10  U*i 
tHm«e«|n»nMv  »t>»r»  rtmt»«ta  >*•  U*"  in»  a»' 
t>vtfi»>  y|ui*H«itt  n»  »<>Mi  MxiirvhtN  Mi»  wtm 
\\\f\\  ia  KiivrMtt  «u\iit<  uti  wiUttU'Awn  rr«Miv 
AlMkik  U\\y  »hrt>  U\»  nugiii\#n«»«l  a»ju««lrHn 
.»(  a  nUniM  *"Mi»»  iKtnrtin  «»  llin^nwotf  Air 
>^»ri'»  !*•• 

In  the  iiumm(>i  uf  ittftD  a  deieiminetl 
»»(To»l  wa«  made  by  Ll  Oei\  J^ank  A 
AimAtrona,  oummandinii  aeneral  uf  the 
Alaakan  Command— that  la  the  uuined 
command— to  hftve  ii\tpimpdiAle  mliwllen 
Htattoned  in  Ala«kA  He  m^de  urwent 
recommendatlonii,  an  I  vindemtAnd,  upon 
that  point  Thoae  recommendatlonf* 
were  rejected  by  higher  authority  here 
Among  other  thinga.  it  waa  aald  that 
Oneral  Armxtrang  merely  wanted  to  do 
that  which  la  deacrlbed  aa  the  ambition 
of  every  local  commander,  to  augment 
hla  own  ati^ngth  and  hia  own  authority 
He  waa  accused  of  being  almoat  parochial 
in  thla.  0«neral  Armati-ong  la  a  dla- 
Uiuiulahed  officer  of  tlve  US  Air 
Force  He  han  an  ovitatandlng  t^ec* 
ord  m  war  and  In  peace  I  wwert  herr 
that  his  I'ecommendations  for  interme- 
diate range  missiles,  for  IRBM's.  werr 
made  out  of  his  slncerost  conviction  that 
this  was  essential,  not  so  much  for  the 
protection  of  Alaska,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  entire  Nation,  which  he  ha.s 
a  part  in  KuardinK 

Some  very  interestinK  statements  re- 
lating to  CJeneral  Armstrong's  desire  to 
have  missiles  placed  in  Alaska  were  made 
in  the  magazine  Plying  for  December 
1959.  The  article  to  which  I  now  refer 
asks  this  question : 

Is  Alaska  expxendable''  Are  Alaska's  de- 
fenses adequate  for  Its  survival  In  case  of 
sudden  attack  from  across  the  Bering  Strait? 
The  startllnK  reply  to  these  vital  questions 
came  from  none  other  than  the  commander 
of  Alaska's  Joint  services  defense  force,  l.t 
Gen    Frank  A    Armstrong.  Jr 

The  veteran  airman  and  air  strategist 
spoke  f(.ircefully  thus:  "As  things  now  stand 
it  would  take  only  two  enemy  bombers  to 
put  Alaskan  bases  out  of  action.  If  these 
attacks  were  followed  up  with  puratroop 
landings    Alask.i  would  be  lost 

■'With  Russians  In  the  Fairbanks  and 
.^nchoraije  areas,  President  Elsenhower  would 
have  to  decide  quickly  whether  to  bomb 
Alaska  or  leave  the  rest  of  the  country  open 
u>  cl.>se  range  attack  from  Red  troops  along 
the  Yukon," 

He  followed  with  this  dire  prediction: 
"If   Alaska  doesn't   zet  IRBM    (intermediate 


itn»\'|i4lliM  'inly  i»i*l\t   of   u\#m  tt»ti   i^.uf* 

l»i»vlM    ••»*    fMl    to  lrtnnrl\    •K'lintl    ♦i»\r    ilt» 


rnnK*  biUUaMc  mta&llM)   aoon    w«'r«  r>i>^l  ^> 
r>«  In  on*  h«U  of  ft  ftx  " 

Further  in  the  arUcle.  Mr   Prealdent, 
General  ArmaU-oni  la  quoted  aa  followa: 

Km  n  aunda  uxlRy,  our  ml««U)n  la  U)  i%livrm 
tha  trnit*<t  autva.  not  to  dartnU  It 

Tht  article  contlnuea; 

Aprt>rtlli\g   to   th#   iMMil   n\lliury   unnlyaU 
iha   l|^^•nt   Ut   thla    top   uf    tha   world   nrfw 
th*  tf^)Wlng  atranglh  of  Kvd  bnaaa  In  nalgh- 
t>irln|  Mlt)«rln.   la  auch  Hut  Iha  Hud   fitrvo* 
cnw   M^tll    rh(V)*»   U^alr  own   ««mk1    llnva   nttd 
maU»»d  of  utinpk     Tltay  cnn  lltarttlly  pnah 
thf  U|ill«4  NlAlva  (kfT  thla  atrnt«|lc  nnrt  a»n>l- 
ilv»  |B>lnr  position  At  will    l««vlnii  tu  iiorUi- 
wnid  r\ixiili  aipoaMt  i\nd  dafanatlMa      Ali«ak« 
|«  iiratvgiio  t)«cAua»  ol  lla  conutMvndlnii  |im<i\- 
tion       Ohi^nglitg     nvlUt«ry     ainvugy     nmnN 
lirouiiht    i^ltiiut    hy    the    advvnl   of    hmmIIm 
itU»llit#a  And   Jat   tri\na)>oru    ntnkaa  it    in\ 
p»<t'ttt(v»  Lhrtl  ilu»  trtctur  »>•  aiv»n  pniper  inv 
|itii'tAfto»  in  t)*ren««  l>»|Mrtin»hi  itovto  'imoo,  i 
of  otijr  iMiiani  lor  loiMintH 

Ai<  tlm  inon\»nv  inara  i«ia  4ii  \*'\»tim  m. 
Miburlrt  lUitiatt  wlt|\  nihirntt  nti««ili>«  Hoti  <o<' 
OM)tt«>il»  ol  klilhlnt  •«)  Mia  Ita.u  >  >(  U«i< 
tr\iiM«i(  iMiOm  Hunt  lit*  u>)i  oi  inn  «oti>i 
)n»y  At«  i<i)totiwtlU  i|tM«ntM  In  •itvh|iM< 
ayaiy  lUv 

In  Uti'  ay»ni  of  w  »\it|(H«a  mirtiH  ihwif 
xMW*  »ii)iat-t«  MUhirtio  U\i«l  onf  o«n  nvinl'itt' 
All  llMnmiMnl  Uunilii't  fo»-.'»  *roulil  Ita  -OiU  ' 
altflit  « 
to  Irtiini 
«t.r-oi'»ioi\  n|>on  tha  lM\U»>«t  ati\tM 

t   fni\tUuiP  tn  quote   fintn   thf*   ftltlele 
etttmliHl   "In   AlANkn   Kxppnrtttl)lr '     piili 
llnhnd  in  thn  mAvin^ino  Flvmu   fm    l)r- 
oomftei  IBSB 

Atiun  Iha  ntilUiuy  ma>\  Mtlmat*  ih«i  Mi" 
f\nit  proviK'rtUon  or  hot  w.»r  notion  wmiii 
trlKger  rt'tiwllftttjfy  »trlKi««  ui«>n  nil  sit>*rUh 
)MMM4  w.thin  ao  mliWitM  Thay  any  tha  nuuK 
(U  Un-biuvd  miullM  ivnd  uun<-iunii  ni 
mAi>H»>ti  nvnl»«»r  lxkmb»ra  would  riKjolr*  .1 
t(t  4  hcura  to  r«*ch  tha  t«rff«l«  mnoh  t>M> 
Inivg  t()  auip  a^cond-  knd  thlrd-wnv*  mlaatia 
(%r  t)i»n>lM>t  MMinulta  vipon  V  M  tndvMttrlnl 
oi>ut4r» 

Mr  President,  IhAi  Is  *h.v  Oriieial 
Arn\atron8  urued— «lthou«h  unsuccoss- 
fuUy— ;hat  IRBM's  be  locatwl  in  Alaska 
He  did  not  want  the  inevitable  time  Iak 
to  occ'ir  In  the  evrnt  of  war.  which 
would  occur  if  ml,s>^ilp,s  were  not  avail- 
able, and  bombers  had  to  fly  fiom  dis- 
tant points 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article; 

Although  the  Air  Force's  ArmstronB:  asks 
only  for  IRBM's  and  one-man  bombers 
others  carry  his  appeal  further  by  calling  for 
Intercor  tlnental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM'si 
such  as  :he  SAC-manned  Atlas  and  the  forth- 
coming USAF  Mlnuteman 

Thp  article  concludes  wiih  a  search- 
in"  question,  the  question  which  needs  to 
be  asked   today  more  than  ever.     That 

question  i.s : 

Is  Alnsk.i  expendable? 

It  may  be.  if  the  decision  to  deactivate 
the  449th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron 
is  imminent.  It  ought  not  to  be  That 
decision  should  be  reversed  forthwith. 
Thi-s  is  more  important  than  dollars. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  I  alluded  to  the 
contention  made  by  a  politician  in  An- 
chorage. Alaska,  that  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation  had  vi- 
olated jecurity.  I  rebutted  that  conten- 
tion by  reading  a  letter  from  Brigadier 
General  Kingsley,  which  stated  that  the 


material  *e  of  Alaska'.^  conKre.ssionAl 
delegation  had  given  to  the  prew  lait 
week  In  thla  connt^ctlon  wan  not  clixwti- 
n«J  Addltiojmlly,  the  very  aiUclo  front 
which  I  hAve  born  quoting  uavr  the  num- 
ber of  fighter  Hquadriinn  in  Ala«kA:  und 
withm  rtHmonably  cltwe  llinita,  any  i»pN 
would  know  the  nufnber  of  airplanr*.  in 
A  Jiquadron  Ho  thla  material  waa  pub- 
llahod   m  rffiH't    lonu  alt\ce 

Dtii  |j\g  our  convematlon  at  the  Prnla- 
unit  my  colleague  from  Alaaka  i  Mr 
OatiKNiNo!  ipfeiiTtl  to  the  Wall  SU-eet 
JountAl  Article  About  Uefeuao  Depart- 
ment wnate,  which  he  mentlur\ed  in  the 
llhimlitAting  n\mKh  he  delivered  only  a 
few  mliuiien  AUt)  We  were  told  by  one 
of  ihr  pArtioipaniA  in  that  meeting  tltai 
rtoiurtlly  the  counirv  doea  not  wajU  thla 
s^tttlo  to  be  Atitpped  It  waa  hinted  to 
ill  ur  nviie  than  hinted  I  ahould  aAy 
UkU  oMi  inrtieitot'  II)  (he  )*«»nUgon  on  the 
itto«*ioii  whioh  had  lAken  ua  theie  \aa<i 

luoor  ut  Ihli    iMtOAUae    It  ^Aa  IMtplled    \A «' 

\v«M«<    ihiMn    ohlp(\v    iM    peiiiAita    aUo 
titlhiM      hi  iupvehl   tlAmAue  lM>llig  tlune 
lo  III.'  w>unn«nv  nf  f'aiibAnka  the  etuu* 
iitniiiiv  lH'Atenl  t.Atitl  All    YSiWP  haae 

t  i«t«piuiHt  Uiav  imitlit^Allon  Ahil  i  ii>* 
MMii  II  ".III!  I  imAglne  Ihe  wtAle  of  AlA*kA 
vMii  <«\iiyi\<'  tMM»m»mioAUy  even  wiUnttti 
till'  (iH^aehrr  uf  tlie  tMvmpat AUvely  fe* 
n\i'i\  who  rnminlne  Ihe  inteireptoi 
»()>n\tliun  nut  It  could  hAve  been  aIuI 
a  wno  A  mttie  imiHulAnt,  a  mote  patrl* 
otic  und  A  more  meAnlngftil  motive 
which  took  tt»  fitwn  Capitol  Mill  to  the 
IVtttrtuott  to  seek  to  reverse  thla  de- 
ci.Hion  We  hAd  in  mind  almost  alto- 
uether  Uie  need  for  ahorlng  up  AlaAka'.> 
defeiLsrs  instoAd  of  Mtting  sviplnely  b.v 
while  they  wri-e  beH\g  reduced  We 
entfiiAined  Uien,  and  we  entertain  now, 
the  opinion  thnt  our  action  \Aa«  not  only 
Ht  ttte  best  Intereat  of  AlAskA  but  of  thr 
wholo  NaIIom   as  well 

Alrt.tkA  \n  thf  norUirit^  shield  If  it 
should  be  tAkrn,  hAvoc  could  be  wrought 
uixin  thr  otht^r  SUtes  by  manned  bomb- 
ns  I  .submit  that  the  Air  Force  de- 
ci.sion  to  dpacUvate  the  449th  Inter- 
ret)tor  PlHhter  Squadron  Is  a  faulty 
judk'ment.  a  wrong  Judgment,  and  a 
risky  judument  It  Is  a  judgment  that 
shovild  be  corrected  without  delay 

Mr  President,  it  was  less  than  a  year 
ago  that  General  Armstrong  called  foi 
intennediate  range  missiles  in  Alaska 
But  now.  in  the  spring  of  1960.  we  dis- 
cover that  Ihase  recommendations  have 
been  rejected  almost  out  of  hand,  it 
would  seem:  and  we  also  discover — 
lamentably — that  the  conventional  de- 
fen.ses  shielding  us  from  the  multiplicity 
of  Soviet  bases  in  Siberia,  which  are  so 
close  to  Alaska,  have  been  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray  that  an 
aroused  public  will  demand  that  Alaska's 
defenses  be  strengthened,  in.stead  of  be- 
ing cut  further 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Were  not  we  told 
by  one  of  the  Air  Force  experts  at  the 
conference  that,  actually,  Alaska  could 
be  adequately  defended,  in  case  of  attack 
or  other  emergency,  by  planes  coming 
from  the  west  coast  or  from  some  of 
the  other  48  States? 
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Mr  BARTLETT  That  is  true;  we 
wire  told  that  dtfrnse  woiild  be  easier, 
hlinpler  Aiul  pt'iiiwps  bfllci  if  done  in 
11;, It  frt.Hhlon  Ihi  wr  wnr  not  mvrn  ah 
e.xiiluiiittion  in  i  i-Miid  to  hov^  (ik^htti  uii  - 
craft.  Willi  lli'ii  1  ntitetl  hviiim'    would  wrt 

thlMT 

We  V.I  K'  iiUo  l"UI  )>>  uiir  pHI'tlCipunt  ill 
the  cuiifni-ncr  tluit  HlUv  Mltt'hrll  U»i) 
Arnold  iiikI  t»ll  I'le  t)lli''i  hlwli  Miiitt- 
UllitJ*  111  Ihc  Ail  I'our  thioUuh  Ihr  Mtiih 
vicir  \MoHM  niid  lIuU  Alnakii  I*  iniov  of 
Miiboulinikic   ktiiiteuU'    inilMit  tulu  r 

,\li  GHUKNINO  If  Hint  pn  iniM  of 
llui  miilrinptnn  \  l'rnl«Holilnn»>  \m  if 
luglcnl  theif  \Ma,UI  bv  no  icunon  rvi  ii  lo 
Krip  llie  .i;t  leiniiinillKi  IlMlltt'l  plnmx  »t 
I'iini  luloi  f  h'IrUt  lii'Ml  Auflii'iio-T  vMiiiUI 
Iheir  ' 

Ml  UAH  ll.K'l'I'  T  pnuhl  not  iuhm' 
niun  fiillv  Willi  inv  collemui  11  Alii»Kn 
li««A  no  allttlrMlt  lin|)iil  titin  ('  im  it  »lut  lit 
oi  olliiiWlai',  Ihrit'  Wiillhl  In  lio  ii'iooii 
lo  lour  iUtV  ntll'lAIV  ttiMkulilii  I  oi  hli'o 
l<ii  \  ruui)>n\iMU  II  AUtoMA 

Ml  tU<l'»>NINt<  l»ora  m>  mill  i>.  oi 
lielli  M    IhiU   \M'  ivniilil  li«'   hi».||lliil  ih  lo 

I  Uti  n   i»»  ittAilt   u\  •rtiitii   III 
III    Ihi'    tvniivuiih     Ihitt    All 
III  /vliinkH  itit'  111  hiiif  «i»rt 
1  I   othn    woiii*    If    ii    I" 

NiUne    III    thosr    III 
AlitakA     hits     lllllr 


Mr      BAR'lljriT      Mr      PieMdenl      1 
yield  lilt    flooi 


I  n|i|||iu    Ihr 

Ihuaii    no\\ 

Konr  h«*e« 

h<iiii      ViUiir 

t  I  III        OS    I  llttllM  'I     liv 

(he     I'llilnunn      Ihnt 


Usrfulhrss  fill  rllhei  ufTrhoivr  oi  de- 
frlisivr  hrtsrs  niid  thAl  Ihr  s«mr  luuiHise 
cult  he  tuleqiiAlilv  sri  V(  d  \)\  iisinu  plitnes 
(llsprtli  he<l  fioiit  the  miUnlmul  ol  the 
Unltetl  MlBles  (An  my  rollenmie  slAte 
why  oui  itdmi  iisliution  hits  found  it 
nrce.viAiV  to  liAVr  milllAry  bA.«irs  all 
nvn  the  woild  in  Tuikey  u\  Mohkh'o 
m  Spain  in  IM  kistAit  it'  BAtidi  AiaUih 
Hi  IcelAnd,  in  UrilAin  in  Japwn  »ntl 
rlsewhen^— If  a. I  thut  minlil  iK^^d  to  be 
done  cnn  be  done  fiom  bttfrj.  kKAtrd  in 
the  4H  StMtes''  If  thAl  Is  title  \Uittt 
.lu.NtifUntion  Is  thrrr  for  oui  tmnntduus- 
iv  expensive  nutind-the-woi  Id  ,^\vlrlll  of 
iurb4Uso.v' 

Mr.  BARTLlsTT,  I  cttnnol  an.vwer 
that  q\>est4on.  >ecauRe  I  drp«Hrd  fiom 
the  PrntaKon  n  a  very  hljih  stat/>  of 
confusion,  and  I  hnve  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  ad.just  myself  entirely,  because  I 
kept  dwolUnK  on  the  fact  that  on  March 
22  we  were  tcld  that  new  and  more 
modern  n^hter  airplanes  were  to  be  sent 
to  Alaska;  and  vc  had  a  right  to  a.ssume. 
and  we  did  asjume.  that  that  wa.s  be- 
cause they  were  needed  there  for  the 
defense  of  Alaska  and  for  the  defeiise 
of  the  entire  Inited  States  But  now, 
less  than  2  months  later,  orders  to  re- 
move the  entire  squadron  have  been 
issued.     I  cannot  understand  it. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Does  my  collea^'ue 
believe  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  With  Ru.ssia  has  improved  great ly 
since  the  time — 30  days  ago — of  the  de- 
cision to  base  those  better  and  faster 
fighter  planes  in  Alaska,  and  the  deci- 
sion, last  week  not  to  have  any  of  our 
fishter  planes  Et  all  bajsed  there? 

Mr  BARTLirrr,  Most  rcRietfully  I 
say  that  every  jit  of  evidence  which  has 
accumulated  diiring  that  period  is  to  the 
contrary.  Indoed,  the  evidence  of  the 
last  48  hours  m  this  regard  is  as  tragic 
as  it  IS  di.sconcerting. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 


I.KGIHI.ATIVK   PHOGHAM 

Mi  MANHKIKM)  Mr  PiesldtlU  I 
\^l^h  to  notify  Ihr  Srnnlr  thttl  Ihnr  will 
br  ul  Irnsl  oiir  vr«-niul-nuv  voir  tiKlwy, 
uiitl  thnr  fn«y  be  othris  Ho  I  rxprrsa 
Ihr  lioiM'  thiit  Ihr  utUu'hes  of  Ihr  KrtuUr 
Will  iioi,f\  .'^riintms  oil  Itolh  Mtli  •  ol  thr 
ulslr  i\(  I  Ml  (!liu'!\ 


HIDIH  Al  MAN  M(ANI"1M(H)  lUAK- 
INtlH  1)1  llOlIHh  HUlUHiMMM  IM 
l>N  UNAMKHICAN  ACMVITIK^ 

Ml      IHl'HMtiNl)      Ml    J'irsnirlil    on 
hiiliiulits     Mn\    \i    1   was  in  Hnli   Kiiili- 
I  >'  >  o    t  \i  III      w  III  i  I    It  hoi  I  \  niid  (I  i»  I  less- 
iiu:  siMiiiuU'  onuiiwl      A  suheuntinitire 
of  Uir   Minisr  CiiMillilUer  oil  Ull-Alliril- 
Mih    AilhilirA    yviiii   holililiti    linuiltHs   in 
nni>   t'ii\ioi'<ro    iia  n  piul  iil   lis  rulillloi 
hu  ilfoil   III  tlornineni   III*'  rtt'llMlle*  nt 
(oooiiuiiisls     ttliil     si|h\ri  s|\«:<s     III     nui 
I milill  V      Ihii  lliM  Ihr  tuniisr  nl  Ihr  hrwi  ■■ 
\\\u*  i»n    t'HilwN     llirir   \Mts  rt    I  Hi|     Alnl 
sliriiinnis  rftnil*  li>    Ihr  pullri    wnr  tr 
inilird      III    oHiri     lo    sulnlur    Ihr    i  Inl 
Mixlv   loui   prison*  wnr  ni  ir*lrtl 

Ihr  prisons  who  pnillrlpnird  in  liinl 
Mill  wnr  for  thr  most  pnit  sludnnls 
Undoiihtrdlv  thr  i  lot  \m\s  insplird  Attd 
tin  Itnd  l)V  fumittunisti  Ol  fellow  tiAVnl- 
v\*  V\\i\\  dIspUy  WHS  n  sad  eomntrn- 
ttiiv  on  thr  l«rk  uf  srlf-disriplinr  And 
moinl  tiiiininu  of  thr  ycning  people  in- 
\ol\r<1  It  Also  ilhlstlAtrd  thr  drgiTr  lo 
which  rnrmirs  of  otir  Government, 
whrtliri  thry  br  Coinntunlsts  or  fellow 
tin\rl(>is  Air  distorting  Amnlcnn  c<»n- 
erpt.s  niul  Hir  tNMsting  Aitd  WAiping  the 
inind.s  of  Miuny  t>f  the  yt>ting  people  in 
thr   UniltHi  Sttttr> 

Ml  l»irMdrnt  tli«l  ineidrnt  should 
>.n\r  to  unpir.sii  o«\  ottr  minds  the  fAct 
thrtt  (.Nnninunlst  rfToits  \o  mlsdlirct  And 
itilslrAd  thr  foriUAtlve  minds  ol  the 
yotith  of  the  United  Statrs  ait  every  bit 
OS  drtt\grious.  If  not  moiT  so  than  Com- 
munist spying  and  espionage  activUles 
in  this  countiy.  We  should  spaiT  no 
effort  to  rid  our  educational  institutions 
and  our  whole  society  of  those  who  exert 
such  un-American  influences,  and  to 
counter— by  our  own  examples  and 
teachings  of  patriotism  and  moral 
stamina — such  subversive  efforts. 

In  thi.';  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  excel- 
lent editorial  about  this  incident.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  'Storm  Trooper 
Tactics'  ;  and  it  appeared  in  the  May  16. 
1960.  issue  of  the  News  and  Courier,  of 
Charleston,  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Frc«n    the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    and 
Courier,  May  16,  1960] 
Storm  Trooper  Tactics 

Storming  of  a  House  Un-AmeriC4in  Activ- 
ities subcommittee  hearing  in  San  Francisco 
by  a  Jeering  mob  of  200  demonstrators  is  an 
outrage  and  a  challenge  to  the  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

We  are  sure  that  the  good  people  oX  Cali- 
fornia are  shoclted  that  this  Communist- 
Btyle  protest  was  directed  against  a  subcom- 


iiinirr  uf  thp  CungrwM.  Who  incllvd  nnd  or* 
tfi.iont'U  tht)  UonioUMiiiUion  lUiould  b*  tit* 
nr»i  ollJ»cllV»  of  poll!  r  .njonitrti  \kt.lrh 
shtuilrt  Include  rKlirortUii  .irtiiiul*  .o.o  n,r 
KlU       For    ye«r»,    th»    M-'oor    t'n- Ainrricin 

AtllMiliHl    Ot»mmlH»li    hrto     Orrli     It     lurilPl     nl 

Coinnuoilxi  itlnisr  hpriuikr  \\\\»  oonunit* 
Irr  rxpiwr*  fso\  li»l  niirllts  rtuU  IrllKVn  ■  U  nvp|« 
t-in  iiii'  r"iun. viiiint  I'liiiiipii III  N  m  iiiiK  tonn> 
in  iMiitf  lilt*  liitil  itUiitt  li>ii  ni  \i\f  rMinntU* 
'.IT   loi  tiiii'  Ml    tin   |ii  iniiO  V    liit'iirln 

III  i'i>i)fi|itr<l'l  h|(  llir  \t^l\  iilliuH  i>h  llir  liuh« 
I  ■nmiiMrr'  whh  ii  nuijin  hn\P  riwuiifil  in 
pli\mi'iil  liiiiiii  to  Mrinlipis  ol  t"oH|tirs»  lull. 
loiiiiiiiik  kIiiiiiiiI  Itriii  111  iniiiil  thr  ii«irnt 
,iIhiii«<  hi<iin**d  "II  iiir  I'oniinn  ti>r  In  I'M, 
MfliitiKPiiliiilvr  .UM»k  Itookuviiu  DriiKH  I  lit, 
111  riUltoiiiiii  Mr  Is  to  sonir  il«'||n»r  n«»i>iiii- 
niiilf  lor  titv  v'l  lutite  ol  o|iuiiun  iiii\i  niinl* 
ii..K«iiiiK  th>  storittlng  ot   ilii<  Kuiii  iiiiiiiiittvr 

liO'OlllH 

foi'tiinrttely,  XAn  Kmohim  n  <oiiiinritl»« 
<At<i«)  iHiittijii  In  kttmlinii  |«iiiii  mnMi  if  |>ii<t(io( 

I  lot  l<oll||l««kkliilinl  kUlti  ominil  IPr  \^  lilt  ll  IS'|il»« 
atiiilk  lll»  Ainrlluii  |t«>o|m-  ttui  I  hi'  |ii«»»tii.n 
III  Siiotm  \0  t.\>>l  lllll>ii>|i«>lk  III  t  liU  liirxl  Alio  I  ' 
..Ol  I  M  Ik  n  aIiiOio  llinl  tll»U»>«*«>*  All 
t'l.l!  !"1. !'    1  ui#*'n» 


hV       1N'I>!HNAIU<NAI         I  KM  11  W 
WGMKK.MP     I 'Nit  IN 

Ml  lin'MMt»NI>  Ml  I'irsiilrht  IasI 
vrni  Cungirss  pnsuril  n  bill  III  Ihr  lAbnl* 
ii\AhA«rineni  flrUl  foi  Ihr  puipt>sr  aI 
IrAst  in  pAil  ttt  instiling  ntoir  tlrmoe* 
inoy  in  lAbot  unions  Despite  the  tlif» 
frirnre  whirh  rxlsted  in  thr  Conmrvs 
ovri  thr  sprcinr  piovlslons  which  shonUl 
be  wiltten  into  thr  net  Ciuuirss  wtt^  al- 
nuMil  unAniiinnis  in  ireogniAing  thr  nrrU 
and  de*UAbility  foi  indlvldtml  livboi 
union  inrmbn.»  to  lm\r  inoir  ixiwri  uml 
Atithorlly  lb  thr  ronduct  t>f  the  AfTnlis 
of    then    own    li(l>oi    tuuAnuAtUMts      Ii 

shotlld  now  br  ol)\lo^l.^  to  wll  i>f  U.n  as  ll 
w«s  to  somr  of  IIS  Ia.xI  yeAl  thAl  tuti  Irg- 
l,>lAtlvr  rfTtnt  wns  iiiAdequAle    At  be*t 

In  tiKlu.N  s  issur  of  the  WAsliinuton 
IVwt  thriT  npprAi's  «  Jirws  Article  which 
iTpoits  tliAt  litH^rtl  371  uf  the  AFl^-ClO 
Textile  Woikeis  is  facing  rxpulMoti  fi^un 
the  parent  union  AlieAdv  the  inteinA- 
tloiiAl  union  hAs  tAken  control  of  thr 
kKftl,  and  has  fio?et\  thr  BS.sets  of  the 
local  union 

The  action  of  the  international  against 
local  371  does  not  stem  from  any  dif- 
ference between  the  local  and  the  inter- 
national on  matters  afTecting  collective 
bargaining  The  difference  between  the 
local  and  the  inteinational.  on  the  con- 
trary, arises  from  a  basic  difference  in 
philosophy  betw  een  the  members  of  local 
371  and  the  officers  of  the  international 
union,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
school  segregation.  The  members  of 
local  371  live  in  Front  Royal,  Va  and 
have  expressed  themselves  clearly  in  fa- 
vor of  private  segreeated  schools  rather 
than  to  submit  to  integrated  public 
schools  under  court  order.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  their  preference,  the  members 
of  local  371  of  FYonl  Royal.  Va..  con- 
tributed $48,000  during  the  1958-59 
-school  year  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  a 
private  high  .school  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ordered  the 
races  to  be  integiaied  in  the  public  high 
school. 

The  International  Union  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Textile  Workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
IS  a  militantiy  liberal  ort;aniz;Uion  that 
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has  backed  strongly  the  school  desegre- 
gation decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  international  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  immediate 
integration  of  the  races  in  the  public 
schools,  and  it  has  backed  its  advocacy 
both  vocally  and  financially. 

It  seems  to  me  an  intolerable  situation 
that  would  allow  the  international  union 
under  these  circumstances  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  local  union  and  take  over  the 
assets  accumulated  by  the  members  of 
local  371.  I  congratulate  the  members 
of  local  371  of  Front  Royal.  Va  ,  for  re- 
maining stanch  in  support  of  their  views 
and  for  their  continuing  support  of  the 
ideas  in  which  they  believe,  despite  the 
pressures  which  can  be  brought  against 
them  by  the  bosses  of  the  international 
union.  I  smcerely  hope  that  the  local 
will  be  able  to  regain  control  of  the  as- 
sets of  th€  union  through  court  action,  if 
necessary,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  legislative  action  to 
remove  the  weapon  of  economic  control 
over  a  local  by  the  bosses  of  the  interna- 
tional union. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Tuesday.  May  17.  entitled 
•'Front  Royal  Union  Faces  Ouster  Vote," 
be  printed  ;n  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Front  Rotal  Union  Facxs  Ouster  Vote 

Members  of  a  defiant  Textile  Workers  local 
tn  Front  Royal,  Va  ,  may  soon  discover  that 
they  have  been  spinning  themselves  out  of 
their  International  union 

For  2  years  the  local  and  the  international 
have  been  In  bitter  disagreement  over  the 
local's  support  of  segregated  public  schools. 

A  showdown  between  t^ocal  371  of  the  AFL- 
ClO  Textile  Workers  and  the  ofHcers  of  the 
parent  union  may  come  on  Thursday  In 
Front  Royal 

If  the  showdown  does  not  materialize  then, 
it  surely  will  devekjp  at  the  union's  conven- 
tion which  begins  next  week  in  Chicago. 

On  Sunday  It  was  disclosed  that  the  inter- 
national had  taken  over  the  control  of  the 
local  and  frozen  its  assets  The  Uxral  sought 
to  use  $8,000  of  its  funds  to  purchase  bonds 
being  sold  by  a  private  high  school,  set  up 
following  the  desegregation  of  the  Warren 
Comity  High  School  in  1958. 

The  International  charged  the  local  with 
using  union  funds  for  a  nonunion  purpose 
in  violation  of  the  Textile  Workers  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Textile  Workers,  a  former  CIO  union, 
l.s  a  mlMtantly  liberal  organization  that  has 
backed  strongly  the  school  desegregation  de- 
cisions of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 

L.x?al  371.  which  represents  2.000  workers 
at  the  American  Viscose  Corp  plant  in  Front 
Royal,  13  m.iUtantly  segregationist. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  de- 
segregation of  the  Warren  County  High 
School  m  Front  Royal  2  years  ago.  the  local 
immedl.itely  became  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
community's  efl.)rts  to  set  up  a  private  high 
school 

During  the  1953-59  school  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  contributed  $48  000  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  a  private  high  school  which 
hurriedly  established  classrooms  in  five  pri- 
vate buildings  throughout  Front  Royal. 

ThU  year  the  Warren  County  Educational 
Foundation  has  been  op>€rating  a  high  school 
In  the  Virginia  Gentleman  Restaurant  and 
Club. 


About  435  students  are  attending  the  Vir- 
ginia Gentleman  classes.  Another  420  stu- 
dents are  going  to  the  desegregated  Warren 
County  High  School, 

Mo»t  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  private 
schooi  is  being  met  through  State  tuition 
grants  given  to  students  who  att^-nd  private, 
nonsactar.an  Institutions 

Th»  $8  (KX)  in  school  bonds  which  the  local 
tried  to  buy  would  be  used  to  help  pay  for 
the  const -uction  of  a  building  for  the  pri- 
vate 9ChcK  1. 

Th»  prjjectt'd  John  A  Mosby  Academy 
would  cos:  $225,000.  H  H  Marlow,  president 
of  Front  I'.oytil  Academy,  Inc  ,  said  that  $85,- 
000  la  bonds  already  have  been  sold  to  local 
residents  md  businessmen 

Officials  of  neither  the  international  nor 
the  local  mion  would  comment  yesterday  on 
what  Is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  hear- 
ing cm  TV.ursday  or  any  action  that  mt(?ht 
be  tajcen  t.t  the  union's  convention  in  Chi- 
cago 

But  oil'?  distinct  possibility  is  that  the 
li.ical  may  f,nd  itself — voluntarUy  or  involun- 
tarH>i — segregated  from  its  International. 


COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  SYSTEMS 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsiand  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  Senate  bill 
2653,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  e.-.tablish  jun.sdic- 
tion  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  over  community  antenna 
systems. 

Mr.  PAS  rORE.     I  thank  the  Chair, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2653'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish 
jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tiona  Com-nission  over  community  an- 
tenna systems, 

Mr  PASTORE,  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ate ijill  265.1.  as  proposed  to  be  amended, 
places  community  antenna  television 
systems — C.^TV's — under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  empowers  the  Commis- 
sion to  issue  requisite  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  CATV. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding, 
the  bill  specifically  declares  commumty 
antennas  not  to  be  common  carriers. 
Only  the  appropriate  sections  of  title 
III  af  the  Communications  Act  affecting 
regular  broadcasters  are  specifically 
made  to  apply  to  the  CATV  s.  Where 
it  is  suitable,  the  same  provisions  of  the 
Commimications  Act  that  apply  to 
broadcasters  are  made  applicable  to 
CATVs. 

Generally  the  bill  provides  as  follows: 

First.  The  first  subsection  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  definition  section  of 
the  Communications  Act  defining  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system  as  a 
facility  for  performing  the  service  of  re- 
ceiving and  amplifying  the  signals  trans- 
mittlne;  programs  broadcast  by  one  or 
more  television  stations  and  redistribut- 
ing such  programs,  by  wire,  to  the  sub- 
scribine  members  of  the  public 

Second.  Section  S'h'  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  is  amended  by  the  second 


subsection  by  specifically  declaring  that 
a  community  antenna  system  is  not  a 
common  carrier. 

Third.  Title  TIT  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
.section  330  that  is  entitled  "Community 
Antenna  Television  System.';  " 

1  a  >  Subsection  '  a  •  of  this  new  section 
specifically  provides  no  person  shall  op- 
erate a  community  antenna  television 
system  except  under  and  in  accordance 
with  a  licen.se  granted  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  but  per- 
mits the  CATV  which  is  in  operation  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
to  continue  In  operation  until  the  Fed- 
eral Conimunications  Commission  i.ssues 
a  license  The  bill  requires  such  a 
CATV  system  to  file  its  application  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

ib>  Under  subsection  b'.  the  bill  des- 
ignates the  si^ecific  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  that  shall  apply  to 
the  community  antenna  system  regula- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noted  that  section 
325iai.  which  presently  requires  any 
broadcasting  station  rebroadcasting  the 
program  or  any  part  thereof  of  another 
broadcasting  station  without  the  ex- 
pre.ss  authority  of  the  originating  sta- 
tion, does  not  apply. 

ici  Subsection  (c>  is  the  so-called 
grandfather  provision.  It  holds  that  the 
commimity  antenna  system  operating  on 
the  dat*  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  operating  in  the 
pubhc  interest,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
a  license  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Commission  may  impose  under  sub- 
section id  I . 

«d»  Under  subsection  'd',  a  local  tele- 
vision station  assigned  to  a  community 
in  which  a  commimity  antenna  televi- 
sion .system  serves  subscribers  and  Is 
granted  a  grandfather  license  has  30 
days  within  which,  after  the  grant  of  a 
license  or  renewal  thereof,  to  file  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Commission  requesting 
that  the  license  of  the  CATV  contain 
such  conditions  on  the  CATVs  opera- 
tion as  will  si^miflcantly  facilitate  the 
continued  operation  of  a  television  sta- 
tion which  IS  providing — and  I  wish  to 
have  Members  of  the  Senate  note  this — 
the  only  available  locally  originating 
broadcasting  program  service.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest for  imposing  conditions  is  limited 
to  the  licensee  of  the  television  station 
who  Is  concerned  about  the  continued 
operation  of  his  television  station  which 
is  providing  the  only  available  locally 
originating  television  broadca.st  service. 
Procediues  are  established  so  that  the 
community  antenna  system  Is  aflforded 
an  opportunity  to  file  a  response  to  such 
petition,  and  that  the  CommLssion  then 
shall  determine  whether,  with  due  re- 
gard to  services  rendered  by  the  com- 
munity antenna  television  .service  and  by 
the  television  station,  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience,  or  necessity  would  be 
served  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
operating  conditions.  If  the  television 
station  or  community  antenna  system 
requests  public  evidentiary  hearings,  the 
Commission  is  required  to  grant  such  a 
request,  and.  in  addition,  may  order 
hearin^fs  on  its  own  motion 
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•  e>  This  subsection  would  authorize 
the  local  television  broadcast  station  to 
file  an  application  requesting  the  com- 
mimity antenna  television  system  to 
cariT  the  programs  of  such  local  broad- 
cast station  which  Is  assigned  to  a  com- 
munity in  which  a  community  antenna 
.system  op>erates  u  the  Commission  finds 
that  this  would  b«  in  the  public  interest. 
Tliis  subsection  authorizes  the  FCC  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  so  as 
to  sissure  that  r'-^ception  of  .such  pro- 
grams as  redistributed  by  community 
antenna  television  systems  would  be 
reasonably  compa.able  In  teclmical  qual- 
ity to  other  programs  redistributed  by 
the  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tem. 

if  I  This  subsection  would  require  the 
FCC  to  prevent,  by  appropriate  regula- 
tions, dupUcation  by  a  community  an- 
tenna televLslon  system  of  programs  of 
a  television  station  assigned  to  a  com- 
munity served  by  the  community  an- 
tenna system. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  Senators  to  re- 
member that  we  are  talking  about  com- 
munity antenna  systems  and  the  only 
available  local  TV  station.  Those  are 
the  two  standards  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

This  is  not  an  important  i.ssue  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  makes 
very  little  difference  to  my  Sute  whether 
this  proposed  legislation  is  enacted  or 
not.  However.  bec;iuse  I  am  privileged 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Comm.unlcations  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
because  this  task  was  assigned  by  my 
subcommittee,  we  held  protracted  hear- 
ings in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  to  all  people  concerned  with 
the  problems,  with  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing some  practical  and  reasonable  solu- 
tion, 

I  visited  the  various  States  which  are 
affected  by  this  situation.  I  want  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  know  that 
this  indeed,  insofar  as  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  IsUnd  us  concerned,  in 
fact  soon  l>ecame  a  labor  of  love. 

Many,  many  parts  of  our  country,  be- 
cause of  topography — because  of  hills, 
valleys,  mountains,  and  other  features — 
contain  communities  which  are  very 
hard  to  service 

This  bill  is  not  directed  in  any  way 
toward  injuring  CATV  as  such  We  .seek 
merely  to  place  CATV  systems  under 
regulation  in  order  to  protect  their 
rights,  and  also  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  only  available  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, which  may  perish  and  go  out  of 
existence  unless  proper  reforms  are 
taken  now  of  a  very  moderate  nature. 

In  this  country  there  are  many 
sparsely  inhabited  areas.  In  a  valley 
there  may  be  four  or  five  farmers  who 
live  within  a  radius  of  5  or  10  miles. 
These  people  have  no  opportunity  to 
receive  a  direct  television  signal  What 
happens?  They  build  a  little  "kitchen" 
booster  on  top  of  a  hill  Through  that 
medium  they  take  the  signal  from  the 
nearest  local  broadcasting  station,  which 
may  be  located  miles  away  and  rebroad- 
cast  it.  That  is  the  only  opportunity 
they  have  to  receive  and  see  one  signal. 


What  IS  happening  now?  CATV  is 
rendering  a  noble  service.  CATV  came 
into  existence  at  the  time  of  the  freeze. 
What  does  that  system  do?  It  builds 
a  large  antenna  and  takes  out  of  the  air 
three  or  four  .signals,  which  originate 
miles  and  miles  and  miles  away.  After 
these  signals  have  been  captured  from 
the  air.  then  by  a  process  of  amplifica- 
tion and  microwaves,  the  siiinal  is 
moved  on.  finally,  to  a  cable  system 
which  runs  along  a  street,  on  a  wire  on 
the  street  poles,  then  to  be  brought  to 
the  individual  home. 

Initially  a  fee  is  required  in  order  to 
install  the  service,  and  thereafter  a 
monthly  rate  is  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  equipment. 

This  bill  in  no  way  seeks  to  supenlse 
or  to  affect  the  fees  which  are  charged. 
If  those  fees  are  exorbitant,  if  they  are 
moderate,  if  they  are  rea.sonable.  or  if 
they  are  too  low.  this  bill  would  not 
affect  them  at  all.  We  have  no  interest. 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  of  watching 
over  the  profits  of  the  CATV  systems. 
That  Ls  the  reason  why  we  have  said 
expressly  in  the  bill  that  this  CATV 
system  shall  not  be  considered  a  com- 
mon carrier,  so  that  the  system  will  not 
fall  within  the  formula  of  a  public  util- 
ity company.    That  is  the  first  point. 

Point  No.  2  is  that  we  are  granting 
grandfather  rights  to  these  systems  and 
they  shall  continue  to  operate  pending 
the  disposition  of  any  request  for  the  im- 
position of  conditions.  They  must  serve 
the  public  interest,  the  public  conven- 
ience, and  the  public  necessity. 

There  is  a  case  now  pending  in  court. 
I  want  all  those  who  are  oppo.sed  to  the 
bill  to  pay  close  attention  There  is  a 
serious  question  today  as  to  whether 
the  people  who  are  capturing  this  pro- 
gram out  of  the  air  have  a  right  to  do 
so  without  paying  for  the  programs. 
There  is  a  serious  question  in  that  re- 
gard, and  there  is  litigation  now  pend- 
ing in  the  courts. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  intro- 
duced there  was  a  provision  in  the  bill, 
as  there  Ls  a  provision  in  the  Commu- 
nications Act,  to  the  effect  that  ooce 
these  systems  were  licensed  they  would 
have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  originating  the  signal.  Now. 
that  would  have  been  quite  unfair  That 
would  actually  be  saying  to  these  people. 
"Go  back  and  pay  for  something  you 
have  not  been  payinp  for  up  to  now." 
Naturally,  the  broadcaster  who  would 
have  to  be  approached  for  permission 
would  say,  "If  you  are  obliged  to  come 
to  me  to  get  my  permission,  then  I  have 
a  right  to  charge  a  fee."  The  broadcaster 
could  charge  $1,000,  or  could  charge  $1 
million  if  he  wanted  to,  depending  upon 
whether  to  put  the  CATV  system  out  of 
business  or  to  keep  the  system  in  busi- 
ne.ss. 

I  will  tell  Senators  how  fair  the  sub- 
committee was.  We  thought  that  was 
an  unreasonable  provision  at  the  time  we 
considered  it,  so  we  made  an  exception. 
We  eliminated  it  from  the  bill.  We  have 
.said  that  in.sofar  as  CATV  is  concerned, 
we  will  not  disturb  the  present  practice. 
However,  there  is  a  case  pending  in  court. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  these 
systems  are  not  put  under  regulation. 


Let  us  assume  that  the  Senate  defeats 
the  bill  today.  What  will  hapf>en  if  the 
Suprem.e  Court  should  decide  that  these 
systems  have  to  get  the  permission  of  the 
broadcasting  station  before  they  can 
take  the  program  out  of  the  air?  Do 
Senators  know  what  will  happ^en'  There 
will  be  chaos.  We  will  deprive  a  lot  of 
people  of  CATV  service,  because  the  fees 
may  be  prohibitive  and  there  will  be  no 
authority  which  can  say.  "Look,  these 
people  are  opeiating  in  the  public  in- 
terest, in  the  public  convenience,  and  in 
the  public  necessity,  and  you  have  to  be 
reasonable  as  to  what  you  charge  them: 
otherwi.se  you  will  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

I  say  that  is  most  important  When 
.Senators  begin  to  think  of  voting  against 
the  bill.  I  think  they  should  consider  the 
matter  very  .seriously.  Let  me  tell  the 
Senators  what  has  happened. 

In  Montana  this  situation  became  .^^o 
serious  that  there  was  introduced  a  bill 
putting  CATV  under  local  statutory  au- 
thority. That  bill  pas.sed  the  house,  and 
it  passed  the  .senate,  but  the  Governor 
vetoed  it. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  what  was  done  in 
Utah.  In  Utah  the  situation  became 
so  bad  that  \.h.e  legislature  passed  a  law 
authorizing  each  municipality  to  borrow 
money  to  .set  up  its  own  television  serv- 
ice, .so  that  the  people  could  eet  the  pic- 
ture free,  and  have  the  charge  put  on 
the  tax  bill  under  "Recreation  ' 

That  illustrates  what  is  happening 
throuiihout  the  countiy.  I  am  .saying 
that  unless  somelhina  is  done  promptly. 
many  of  those  interested  people  in  the 
galleries  today  will  be  surprised  The.se 
people  have  barraeed  the  Senate  with 
telegrams.  They  have  been  coming  to 
town  in  larce  numbers  They  have  been 
walking  up  and  down  the  corridors  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  and  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  They  have 
been  saying  that  the  bill  is  aimed  at  the 
little  fellow. 

I  will  say  this:  This  is  a  bill  to  protect 
and  to  help  the  little  family,  which  has  no 
opportunity  to  view  television  free. 

The  CATV  systems  are  claiming  they 
are  being  made  the  underdog  m  this 
fight.  That  is  not  true  at  all  We  have 
drawn  up  a  moderate  bill  We  have 
taken  everything  into  account. 

Let  me  recount  how  far  we  have  gone. 
We  asked  the  attoiney  for  this  associa- 
tion to  come  t)efore  our  committee,  and 
we  quizzed  him  point  by  point.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee  i 
will  subscribe  to  this.  Finally  I  said, 
"All  right:  what  do  you  want  us  to  do 
with  this?"  I  t<X)k  that  man  through 
the  bill  point  by  point  by  point.  Finally. 
we  agreed  on  practically  everything  he 
wanted. 

Well,  these  men  are  in  the  corridors 
today  and  they  are  saying,  "We  do  not 
agree  with  our  lawyer." 

I  do  not  like  to  be  personal  about  this 
matter,  but  this  problem  has  been  pend- 
ing since  1958.  So  far  as  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  the 
proposal  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
him  or  to  my  State.  It  does  mean  much 
to  the  little  people  all  over  the  country 
who  can  get  only  one  signal  Those  are 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  protect. 
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What  are  we  saying?  Take  a  situation 
where  there  Is  CATV  in  a  locality  and  the 
community  is  being  serviced  by  one  local 
broadcasting  station — if  there  are  two, 
the  criteria  about  the  only  local  live 
television  station  does  not  apply — that 
one  station  might  go  out  of  business  if 
this  situation  is  not  handled  correctly. 
When  the  broadcaster  applies  to  the 
PCC  and  can  show  that  there  is  a  con- 
tract with  the  broadcasting  network  with 
an  obligation  to  show  a  picture — let  us 
say  it  is  'I  Love  Lucy"  or  "Gunsmoke"  or 
any  picture  which  is  desired — on  a  Mon- 
day night,  because  it  is  being  placed  on  a 
film,  if  the  CATV  system  is  taking  this 
picture  out  of  the  air  on  Sunday  night 
for  broadcast  on  Sunday,  we  simply  say 
this  is  unfair  competition  and  the  ques- 
tion of  duplication  is  then  raised. 

This  duplication  should  be  avoided. 
There  are  two  other  channels  available. 
Let  them  have  three  signals.  In  that 
case,  why  not  wait  until  Monday  night 
to  show  a  picture  which  is  goins  to  be 
shown  by  the  local  station  on  Monday 
night?  If  the  viewers  do  not  like  it,  they 
can  still  turn  off  that  channel  and  turn 
on  either  of  the  other  two  channels. 
That  Is  all  we  are  asking  them  to  do. 
Yet  these  people  are  walking  through  the 
corridors  of  the  two  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings trying  to  tell  us  we  are  attempting 
to  put  them  out  of  business.  What  the 
bill  does  is  to  save  that  only  existing 
local  originating  broadcasting  station. 
It  does  not  co  much  btycnd  that 

I  have  talked  with  many  CATV  own- 
ers. They  come  in  to  me  and  say.  "We 
want  to  be  under  Federal  regulation."  but 
when  the  matter  is  investigated,  we  dis- 
cover they  do  not  want  to  be  regulated. 
After  all,  if  they  are  to  be  regulated, 
certain  rules  must  be  followed.  This.  I 
repeat,  is  a  very  modest,  a  very  moderate, 
and  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fair  bill. 
I  repeat  that  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  but  it  makes 
a  big  difference  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 
It  makes  a  big  difference  to  Arizona. 

Let  me  state  what  will  happen  in  Ari- 
zona.    There  are  four  commercial  broad- 
casting   stations    in   Phoenix,    which    is 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Yuma. 
Yuma   has   one   local   broadcasting  sta- 
tion.    There  is  an  hour's  differential  in 
time  between  Phoenix  and  Yuma      I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  i 
if  that  is  correct  "> 
Mr.    HAYDEN.     That   is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE      The  local  Yuma  TV 
station  must  get  its  program  from  Cali- 
fornia and  pay  for  it,  but  it  gets  the  pro- 
gram an  hour  later  than  does  Phoenix 
Unless  these  two  systems  are  brought 
together  on  the  one  program  which  is  to 
be   shown   at    Yuma   before   the  CATV 
program  is  brought  in.  the  local  broad- 
casting station  will  be  showing  yester- 
day's news.     Who  wants  to  see  "Gun- 
smoke"  on  Monday  night  if  he  can  see  it 
on     Saturday     night ''     That     is     what 
it  amounts  to.     All  we  are  saying  In  that 
particular  Instance  Is  that  through  the 
rules  of  the  PCC— and  everything  Is  to  be 
done  through  the  order  of  the  PCC— 
duplication  must  be  avoided  of  the  local 
picture,  If  It  ia  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 
This  Is  necessary  so  that  the  local  station 


will  not  vanish,  and  so  that  these  little 
people  will  still  have  their  one  little  sig- 
nal, and  will  not  have  to  throw  their 
television  sets  Into  discard. 

That  is  all  we  are  doing  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  that  we  could  not  be  any 
fairer  than  we  are.  and  any  attempt 
to  defeat  this  legislation  at  this  time 
would  do  irreparable  harm  to  many  lit- 
tle people,  none  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
located  throughout  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from   Montana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  some  questions,  but  before  I  do  so 
I  .^hould  like  to  state  that  I  was  engaged 
m  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  last  Friday,  at  which 
time  he  asked  me  what  the  schedule 
foi-  this  week  would  be.  I  told  him  I 
thought  we  would  bring  up  the  CAT\' 
bill,  the  Stella  bill,  and  another  bill 
\vh;cli  tlie  majority  leader  had  previous- 
ly announced  would  be  considered  short- 
ly. The  minority  leader  asked  that  the 
CATV  bill  not  be  brought  up  on  Mon- 
day. I  replied.  •Fine,  we  will  bring  it 
up  as  soon   thereafter  as   possible.  " 

On  Saturday  I  received  many  tele- 
fi.jms  from  the  State  of  Montana.  12 
of  which  I  have  here,  all  identically 
worded,  from  my  hometown  of  Mis- 
.soula.  Mont.  I  almost  put  them  in  the 
Record,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  do  so, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  any- 
one in  my  home  State.  But  I  have  12 
telegrams,  identically  worded,  from  the 
.=^anie  town. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
thq  Senator  whether  he  received  any 
telei:ram.=  from  the  little  people  in  Mon- 
tana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  do  not  know 
e.\<»ctly  in  what  stratum  these  people 
a:t',  but  altogether  I  mu^t  have  received 
cn  telegrams,  and  I  was  visited  by  4 
rep«-e.sentatives  from  my  State.  They 
ha<J  a  right  to  visit  me.  They  were 
interested  in  cable  TV.  I  told  them 
that  if  they  would  give  me  a  list  of  the 
queistions  they  wished  to  ask.  I  would 
trj"  to  get  the  answers  in  black  and 
white.  But  before  I  get  to  their  ques- 
tioas,  I  should  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  my  own, 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  possible  to 
yield  when  I  have  been  yielded  to' 

Mr,  PASTORE.  With  my  permLssion 
it  i3  possible. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
irui.9hed  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  should  like  to  state  that  in  connection 
with  the  point  just  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  telegram  which  reads 
as  follows; 

Salinas,  Calif.,  May  16,  1960. 
Mr    Harrt  Butcher. 
DuPvnt  Plaza  Hotel, 
Washington.  DC 

Our  attention  h&s  been  called  to  a  flood  of 
telegram*  from  Carmel,  Calif  .  In  opposition 
to  S.  2653  regulating  CATV  •yatenus.  Upon 
checking  we  find  all  telegram.*  Identical, 
with  different  signatures  sent  by  one  man 
and  billed  to  one  man.  Upon  further 
checking  we  find  two  of  the  signatures  knew 


nothing  abt)ut  the  telegrams  and  doubt  that 
others  did  either.  It  seema  the  telegraphic 
attempt  to  persuade  Senate  not  to  pass  this 
bill  ia  a  hoa-x  On  legislation  so  vital  to  Uie 
futiu-e  orderly  growth  of  TV  It  Is  regrettable 
that  the  proponents  of  an  unregulated 
CATV  system  should  resort  to  such  doubtful 
tactics. 

John  C.  Cohan, 
President.  KSBW  TV.  Salino.<!,  Calif. 

On  the  same  point,  if  it  bears  on  the 
issue  the  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
raising  here,  I  have  In  my  hand  a  mes- 
sage  

Mr.  PASTORE.    Piom  where? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Fiom  Rhode  Lsland. 
Excuse  me.  When  there  are  two  such 
distinguished  Senators  on  the  floor  at 
the  same  time,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  can  be  pardoned  for  being 
confused. 

Mr.  PA.STORE.  The  Senator  from 
Wyomins:  does  not  have  to  look  as  far  to 
see  me  as  he  does  to  see  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  made  that  mistake. 

Mr,  MrGEE  I  have  a  pair  of  bifocals 
which  it  may  be  in  order  to  use. 

Mr,  President,  I  hold  In  my  hand  a 
set  of  instructions  described  "Legisla- 
tive program  in  recard  to  S.  2653." 
These  instructions  have  apparently  been 
given  to  a  host  of  individuals  who  have 
come  to  visit  us  in  Washington  over  this 
weekend.  I  think  the  instructions  bear 
out  very  much  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  M.^nsfuldI  was  alluding 
to  in  his  comment  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  instructions  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Please  make  a  personal  visit  to 
the  ofBce  of  the  two  Senators  from  your  State 
on  Monday.  May  16  Senators  are  very  busy 
and  ycnir  visits  should  be  brief  but  to  the 
point. 

I  believe  that  is  a  commendable  In- 
struction. It  recognizes  how  busy  Sen- 
ators are. 

No.  2.  When  talking  with  your  Senator, 
ask  him  to  take  action  for  you.  Ask  hlni 
first  to  oppose  the  bill.  If  he  cannot  agree 
to  oppose  the  bill  and  vo'e  aeslnst  It.  ii^k 
him  to  vote  to  send  the  bill  b€U-k  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Reasons  why  the  SenaU>rs  should 
do  this  are  prepared  for  you  on  another  sheet 
that  Is  In  your  kit. 

I  have  heard  the  expression  "kit  and 
caboodle"  They  have  left  out  the  "ca- 
boodle" side  of  their  instructions,  but  the 
kit  is  there. 

They  finally  say.  "Tell  your  Senator 
that  you  int^^nd  to  watch  the  proceedings 
from  the  gallery  while  you  are  in  town." 

May  I  suggest  to  my  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
TOREl,  and  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  1, 
that  I  have  the  fettling  that  not  only  are 
we  being  watched,  but  we  are  .surrounded, 
and  I  think  that  fact  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  this  body.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  this  has  happened  in  the 
Senate,  nor  will  it  be  the  last,  but  I  think 
what  has  been  indulged  in  here  ought  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

If  It  is  permissible,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  content  of  these  marching 
orders. 
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TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Lecislativi  Peocram  Re  S    2853 
background 

Tlie  CATV  bill,  known  technically  as  S 
2653,  Is  scheduled  for  action  Tuesday,  May 
17,  and  probably  will  be  voted  upon  on  that 
date. 

A  motion  may  be  made  to  resubmit  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  further  study. 

AcnoN 
( 1  (  Please  make  a  personal  visit  to  the 
offlce  of  the  two  Senators  from  your  State 
on  Monday.  May  16  Senators  are  very  busy 
and  your  visit  should  be  brief  but  to  the 
point  •  •  •  they  will  appreciate  It.  Ar- 
range your  visit  In  advance  by  telephone,  if 
possible,  starting  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
8  a.m.  •  •  •  Senators  are  available  until 
6  p.m  ,  or  later,  and  don't  stop  untU  you  have 
talked  with  them  both 

(2)  When  talking  with  your  Senator,  ask 
him  to  take  action  for  you.  Ask  him  first 
to  oppose  the  bill.  If  he  cannot  agree  to  op- 
pose the  bill  and  vote  against  It,  second, 
ask  him  to  vote  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
Seiuite  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  Reasons  why  the  Senators 
should  do  this  are  prepared  for  you  on  an- 
other sheet   that   Is   In   your  kit 

(3)  Ask  the  Senator  to  arrange  for  a 
visitor's  gallery  p>ase;  tell  him  that  you  in- 
tend to  watch  the  proceedings  while  you  are 
In  town. 

(4)  Offer  your  help  In  obtaining  any  addi- 
tional Information  or  facts  the  Senator  or 
his  office  may  want 

(5)  Report  back  to  NCTA  legislative  head- 
quarters. Give  the  legislative  committee 
representative  on  duty  In  the  Concord  Room 
a  brief  verbal  report  of  your  visits  not  later 
than  10  p m.,  Monday.  May  16.  For  tele- 
phone contact  with  the  headquarters,  the 
Mayflower  Hotel's  telephone  number  is 
DI  7-3000,  the  hotel  operator  will  know  the 
extension. 

(6)  Be  present  In  the  Senate  gallery  on 
Tuesday  morning.  May  17,  to  watch  devel- 
opments on  yotu-  bill.  Your  presence  will  be 
effective,  and   noticed   by   your  Senatt>rs. 

Mr   PASTORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIX)  Mr  President.  I 
am  quite  certain  the  delegation  from 
Montana  is  in  the  gallery,  as  I  invited 
them  to  attend,  and  listening  to  every 
single  word  I  say  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, I  did  ask  them,  if  they  .so  desired, 
to  raise  some  questions  which  I  should 
like  later  in  the  proceedings  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  tlie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  lawyers  who 
represent  this  association  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  the  name 
of  the  lawyer  is  Mr  Smith 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Stratford 
Smith? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes  He  is  a  very 
nice  young  man.  very  courteous,  and  an 
attorney  well  qualified. 

Mr,  MANSPIEXD.  On  page  3783  of 
the  television  Inquiry  hearinus  held  in 
May  and  July  of  1958.  Mr  Smith  states 
that — 

The  community  antenna  television  indus- 
try born  In  the  so-called  freeze  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Conaml&slon  on 
the  licensing  of  television  stations  on  order 
I'sued  In  September  1948,  and  the  industry 
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grew  since  that  time  but  was  "more  or  less 
Ignored"  by  the  Commission  until  the 
"freeze"  wtis  lifted. 

Is  it  correct  that  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  has  failed  to  bring 
about  proper  regulations  to  give  stability 
to  the  television  Industry  as  a  whole, 
so  that  all  forms  of  television  can  exist 
properly? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer.  I  have  been 
very  critical  of  the  FK^C  at  times.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  to  go  off  on  tangents, 
in  trying  to  determine  whether  the  FCC 
has  done  its  work  properly  in  giving  us  a 
competitive  system  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, that  will  lead  us  into  many  detours, 
and  it  will  lead  us  into  many  arguments 
that  can  be  made  on  both  sides. 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  FCC.  The 
following  IS  not  in  criticism  of  CATV. 
It  is  true  that  CAl'V  came  into  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  freeze.  They 
have  done  a  good  job  There  Ls  no  criti- 
cism of  the  people  in  CATV,  as  such. 
They  have  a  right  to  live  and  to  do  busi- 
nej=s.  I  say  that  sincerely,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  told  them  so  I  told  them  so  when 
they  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 

What  they  do  is  to  take  three  or  four 
signals  out  of  the  air  and  bring  them 
home  to  a  commimity  which  may  not 
have  had  any  TV.  Where  there  is  only 
one  signal,  they  can  bring  m  that  sig- 
nal. They  charge  for  this  service,  of 
course.  They  have  a  right  to  make  a 
charge.  They  charge  a  fixed  fee,  too, 
for  Installation. 

Some  people  think  that  they  charge 
too  much.  Some  think  that  they  have 
become  quite  wealthy  at  it.  Well,  after 
all,  even  Henry  Ford,  after  he  created 
his  automobile,  became  a  very  wealthy 
man — and  desei-ved  to  be  wealthy.  This 
is  not  a  bill  to  circumvent  anyone  s  busi- 
ness activity.  These  people  have  a  diffi- 
cult, important,  and  useful  job  to  do. 

I  have  been  to  Helena,  and  held  hear- 
ings there,  in  order  to  see  what  the  prob- 
lem was  in  Montana,  and  I  have  visited 
locations  where  there  are  probably  only 
a  half  dozen  people  involved.  I  remem- 
ber one  case  of  a  man  in  Idaho.  I  be- 
lieve, who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  a 
mountain.  A  half  dozen  farmers  got 
together  and  they  put  up  a  series  of 
boosters  to  get  a  picture  brought  to 
them.  They  can  get  only  one  picture. 
They  depend  completely  on  the  continu- 
ation of  the  TV  station  that  supplies 
that  signal.  If  anything  happens  to 
tliat  only  local  TV  station,  we  put  their 
sets  into  complete  darkness.  We  are 
trying  to  protect  them.  We  are  trying 
to  give  these  people  a  chance  to  enjoy 
the  TV  station  that  needs  a  chance  to 
live. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  not  the  Sena- 
tor stated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  he  felt  that  this  covmti-y  could  have 
all  kinds  of  television  if  the  business 
were  properly  regulated,  and  that  this 
responsibility  should  be  under  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  why  I  believe  CATV  ought  to  be 
put  under  the  Federal  Communications 


Commission.  After  all,  this  is  television 
we  are  talking  about.  Television  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  FCC,  under 
existing  law.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  a  right  to  grant 
licenses  for  microwaves.  However,  they 
do  not  go  into  questions  the  effect  such 
grants  will  have  on  the  other  operations 
authorized  by  tlie  Commission — the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  tele- 
vision, inasmuch  as  there  is  somewhat 
of  a  conflict  here,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a  situation  which  in  time  might  result 
in  people  beiru;  placed  in  total  darkness, 
I  am  saying  that  now  is  the  time  to  put 
CATV  under  supervision.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  does  CATV  any 
harm.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
does  CATV  the  slightest  injury.  I  say 
that,  no  matter  what  the  protestations 
may  be, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  committee  has  taken  all  due 
care  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill;  that 
is.  does  he  feel  that  the  committ.ee  has 
done  a  thorough  job  in  considering  all 
the  factors  involved? 

Mr  PASTORE  I  not  only  feel  that, 
but  I  say  we  have  visited  locations  in- 
volved, and  have  sat  one  afternoon  in 
Senator  Pulbright's  office  going  over 
amendments,  I  have  talked  to  CATV 
i-epresentatives  in  the  corridor,  at  the 
behest  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Scott],  and  I  have 
explained  the  situation  to  them.  I  have 
talked  with  everyone  who  wanted  to  ex- 
plain his  po."^ition  with  regard  to  this 
proposed  legLslation,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  bill  ever  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate that  had  been  studied  as  exhaustively 
as  has  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  other 
Commissioners  have  requested  authority 
on  numerous  occasions  within  the  last  2 
or  3  years  to  conduct  on-the-site  investi- 
gations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  ru- 
mored that  this  bill  is  geared  to  put 
television  cable  operators  out  of  business. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No:  that  is  not  true. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  was  rather 
lukewarm  with  regard  to  whether  they 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  im- 
plementing thp  bill  They  appeared  be- 
fore us  and  they  said  so.  They  published 
one  or  two  directives  to  that  effect.  F- 
nally.  at  the  uiging  of  our  committee, 
they  sent  a  man  out  into  the  field  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation.  Let  me  disclose 
what  the  Commission  submitted  to  the 
House  committee  yesterday.  May  I  have 
the  Senator's  indulgence  to  read  the  tes- 
timony into  the  Record  at  this  point?  I 
believe  it  will  in  part  answer  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Certainly 
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Mr.  PASTORE.     I  read: 

Thereafter,  the  Commission  Initiated  a 
neld  inquiry  Into  the  general  subject  of  TV 
repeater  services  and  particularly  Into  the 
problems  encountered  by  local  stations  in 
communities  served  by  a  CATV  system.  This 
inquiry  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission and  staff  officials  during  August  1959 
in  the  States  of  Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  the  views  of 
various  organizations  and  Individuals  who 
reflected  all  sides  of  the  local  station-CATV 
controversy  were  obtained.  As  a  result  of  Its 
further  consideration  of  this  problem  in  the 
light  of  the  information  obtained  since  the 
Issuance  of  Its  rept^rt  and  order  in  Docket 
No.  12443.  the  Commission  is  in  accord  with 
the  approach  taken  in  subsection  (gi  of  the 
proposed  legislation  as  it  loofcs  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  duplication  of  local  station  pro- 
grams by  a  CATV  system  It  would  appear 
that  the  ability  of  CATV  systems,  operating 
without  any  Federal  statutory  restrictions. 
to  intercept  first  run  pro<?rams  broadcast  by 
stations  in  large  metropolitan  areas  and  to 
redistribute  them  to  subscribers  in  a  small 
community  In  advance  of  the  broadcast  of 
that  same  program  by  the  local  station,  gives 
rise  to  an  inequitable  competitive  disadvan- 
tage which  the  local  station  is  unable  to 
overcome  by  any  reasonable  means  within 
Its  control. 

Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that? 
The  FCC,  after  being  lukewarm  on  this 
subject,  sent  a  Commissioner  and  a  staff 
member  out  into  the  field.  They  talked 
to  every  interested  individual  possible. 
They  made  an  inspection  on  the  subject 
of  the  location  of  these  antennas  and  of 
these  CATV  systems,  and  they  came  back 
and  said  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
Federskl  control.  They  said  that  with- 
out some  Federal  control  we  would  put 
the  local  broadcasting  stations  at  a  dis- 
advantage, which  they  could  not  meet 
through  any  reasonable  means  at  their 
disposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  in  1958.  after  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Montana  delegation  and  I 
had  received  thousands  of  communica- 
tions concerning  free  television,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  Macnuson  1. 
as  chairman  of  the  full  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  granted 
our  request  to  conduct  hearings.  The 
Senator  will  further  recall  that  on  May 
28.  when  I  personally  appeared  before 
the  committee,  I  introduced  the  people 
from  my  State  who  represented  tele- 
vision stations,  and  television  cable  op- 
erators, and  requested  at  that  time  that 
everyone  be  given  an  opportunity  to  state 
his  case.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings, 
the  committee  made  four  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  As  a  result  of  these  rec- 
ommendations, FCC  asked  Congress  for 
legislation  to  carry  them  out. 

Is  S.  2653,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  one  of  the  bills  introduced  as 
the  result  of  the  request  from  FCC  for 
leRislation? 

Mr,  PASTORE  Weil,  it  is  a  bill  which 
was  fashioned  after  we  listened  to  the 
various  witnesses  and  studied  all  the 
pending  bills.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
whether  the  Commission  itself  suggested 
this  particular  bill? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  it  one  of  the 
recommendations  that  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture be  drawn  up? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  FCC's  original 
bill  was  limited  to  the  consent  provision. 
I  daresay,  from  what  I  have  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  it  would  take 
many  of  our  proposals  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  the  bill  in  1958. 
I  mentioned  that  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  Stratford  Smith,  an  attorney, 
would  present  the  views  of  the  television 
cable  operators,  and  I  believe  he  did.  Is 
Stratford  Smith  one  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  or  the  committee  members  have 
met  to  discuss  the  bill? 

Mr  PASTORE  On  several  occasions 
he  appeared  before  our  committee,  and 
we  went  over  the  bill  point  by  point.  I 
a.sked  him  what,  .specifically,  was  bother- 
ing him.  and  what  suggestions  he  had  to 
make.  I  think  we  debated  practically 
all  of  them.  But.  a.s  it  is  with  human 
natjure,  after  they  changed  some  things. 
the&-  now  think  it  is  better  strategy  to 
attempt  to  defeat  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion completely. 

That  is  a  natural  reaction.  However. 
after  all.  it  is  our  responsibility  to  meet 
tha  public  needs.  We  not  only  have 
CAT\'  to  be  concerned  about;  we  have 
tha  little  people  to  think  about  and  to 
protect  as  well.  Somewhere  in  between 
we  must  do  something  about  the  matter. 
If  we  turn  our  backs  completely  on  the 
question,  it  will  deteriorate  completely 
into  chaos. 

1  know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
concerned  about  it.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana — Republlcaas  and  Demo- 
crats alike— are  concerned  about  it.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  waiting  to  give 
hl.1  views.  This  is  not  a  question  which 
1.S  separated  by  the  middle  aisle  It  ha.s 
to  do  with  people.  People  want  to  look 
at  a  little  .signal.  We  do  not  attemp> 
to  say  to  the  CATV.  "We  want  to  put 
you  out  of  business."  No.  we  want  to 
keep  them  in  business 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  state  whether  Strat- 
ford Smith  is  one  of  the  individuals  who 
advised  him,  through  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  1  Mr.  FulbrightI,  that  if  Sen- 
ate bill  2653  were  amended,  the  cable 
operators  would  accept  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  like  to 
answer  that  question.  I  think  it  would 
be  improper  for  me  to  do  .so.  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  did.  I  do  not  believe 
he  put  his  statement  in  that  form.  I 
think  he  is  t.oo  smart  a  lawyer  to  have 
made  such  a  statement.  I  myself  think 
that  after  he  got  through  agreeing  to 
take  what  the  Senate  offered,  he  would 
fight  it  in  the  House,  that  would  be  quite 
natural.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Smith's  or  his  col- 
leagues* judgment,  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  simply  say — and  I  challenge  anyone 
to  refute  my  statement — that  we  went 
over  the  bill  with  Mr.  Smith  in  commit- 
tee, step  by  step.     We  sat  in  the  office  of 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
brightI and  went  over  it  step  by  step 
When  we  left  that  office,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTi  would  offer  cert.ain  amend- 
ments and  that  I  would  consider  them. 
After  they  were  worked  out  the  first 
thing  I  knew,  we  were  told  that  they 
were  no  longer  going  to  push  the  amend- 
ments. I  understand  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI  is  no 
longer  interested  in  sponsoring  the 
amendments. 

1  know  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
someone  became  a  little  displeased  with 
the  tactics  being  employed. 

Frankly.  I  am  a  little  bit  irritated 
about  the  way  we  were  treated,  but  I  do 
not  desire  to  vent  that  feeling  or  that 
emotion  upon  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  am  still  predicating  my  argument 
upon  the  sub.stance  of  the  legislation  and 
the  need  for  it  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Last  August,  when 
S.  1886,  affecting  TV  boosters,  was  before 
the  Senate  and  passed,  S.  2653  was 
called  up.  but  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI,  it 
was  passed  over.  Is  not  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  it  is  correct. 
I  know  it  was  passed  over,  but  I  do  not 
know  at  whose  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  recall  whether  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  that  the  Senate  delay  action  so  that 
representatives  of  the  National  Com- 
munity TV  Association.  Inc  .  could  sub- 
mit amendments? 

Mr  PASTORE  That  seems  to  be 
correct.  That  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Did  not  the  Scn- 
alor  from  Rhode  Island,  who  now  has 
the  floor,  agree  to  the  request,  which 
other  Senators  and  I  made,  that  he 
personally  conduct  hearings  in  States 
like  Montana.  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
Idaho,  and  Utah? 

Mr   PASTORE     That  is  correct. 
Mr     MANSFIELD       Those    hearings 
were  conducted,  and  the  Senator  heard 
individuals   repre.senting  the   cable   op- 
erators, did  he  not? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes 
Mr    MANSFIELD      Did   the   Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  hear  the  testimony 
of  TV  boosters,  and  TV  station  repre- 
sentatives,    as     well     as     of     television 
viewers? 

Mr  PASTORE.  We  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  correct  to 
state  that  since  that  time  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  met  with  such 
persons  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  try 
to  agree  on  the.se  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  .say  that  this  is 
the  first  time  a  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee has  ever  reconsidered  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  which  had  already  been 
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voted  upon  m  committee  and  has  been 
pending  on  the  calendar  since  last  Aug- 
u.st? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  proposal  is  unprecedented. 
But  that  Is  precisely  what  I  have  done. 
I  understand  a  motion  will  be  made  this 
afternoon  to  recommit  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  an  individual  should 
go  in  carrying  out  the  functions  and  re- 
spoasibilities  of  a  sutx;ommittee. 

I  made  public  declarations  that  if 
there  were  any  amendments  which 
might  be  proposed,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  look  at  them  and  consider 
them.  I  made  that  statement  yester- 
day. I  was  asked  with  whom  they 
should  get  in  touch.  I  said  they  should 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Zapple  of  our 
staff  who  would  show  them  to  me.  I 
have  received  no  proposed  amendments. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  bill  is  not 
wanted.  The  desire  now  is  to  have  the 
bill  recommitted,  to  be  refined  further. 
It  cannot  be  refined  further. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  we  would 
consider  any  amendment  that  might  be 
proposed:  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  the  floor,  and 
I  would  consider  them  on  the  floor.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  bill  is  not  wanted 
The  desire  is  to  have  the  bill  sent  k)ack 
to  committee.    Why?    To  let  it  die. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  further 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know 
There  was  a  great  amount  of  discus- 
sion. I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  It  was  reported  unanimously.  I 
assume  that  Senators  like  the  distin- 
guished jimlor  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MowRONiYl,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  committee,  never  agreed  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  after  the  amendments 
were  agreed  uiwn,  and  notice  was  given 
that  the  bill  would  be  called  up,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  learned,  only 
on  Thursday  or  Friday  of  last  week,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cable  operators  to  oppose 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  my  impression 
that  they  are  going  to  oppose  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  decisive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  next  question 
has  been  answered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  know  of  a  communication 
instructing  the  people  in  the  States  to 
send  telegrams  of  such  protest?  I  refer 
again  to  the  12  identical  telegrams  sent 
to  me  from  Missoula,  Mont.  Each  one 
of  the  senders  .seems  to  have  the  idea 
that  I  support  S.  2653  1  have  never 
made  a  public  statement  about  the  bill, 
but  each  one  of  the  telegrams  states: 
"I  oppose  your  suppwrt  of  S.  2653." 
How  they  got  information  that  I  support 
the  bill,  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have 
not  made  any  statement  about  it,  public, 
private,  or  otherwise,  which  would  con- 
vey that  fact.  Nevertheless,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  receive  telegrams  of  this  kind, 
each  having  the  same  words,  and  com- 
ing from  the  same  city. 


Mr.  PASTORE  I  hope  Senators  will 
attend  to  my  statement.  This  has  been 
a  blitz  campaign.  I  ask  Senators  who 
perhapM?  are  not  too  familiar  with  the 
bill,  How  many  of  them  were  approached 
by  these  CATV  people  months  and 
months  ago?  The  bill  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  almost  a  year.  The  Senate 
has  been  considering  the  measure  for  al- 
most 2  years.  How  many  people  who 
now  say  they  are  opposed  to  it  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee?  I  daresay 
not  many.  But  now.  at  the  11th  hour, 
when  the  bill  has  been  called  up  for  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Seriate,  we  are 
.subjected  to  a  blitz  in  the  form  of  tele- 
grams and  of  personal  api>earances  in  an 
attempt  to  make  Senators  believe  that 
the  bill  will  destroy — yes,  destroy — their 
business.    That  is  not  true. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  met  yesterday 
with  four  citizens  of  my  State  and  sug- 
gested to  them  that  if  they  had  any 
questions  concerning  the  bill  I  would  ap- 
preciate having  them  and  would  try  to 
get  the  answers  to  them,  so  that  they 
would  have  them  in  black  and  white. 
Here  are  the  questions  they  gave  me: 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
prevent  CATV  systems  from  receiving 
stations  which  broadcast  programs 
scheduled  by  local  stations  located  in  the 
same  community  as  the  CATV  system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Only  if  it  is  done  by 
edict  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission:  if  the  practice  would  be 
more  or  less  "getting  a  jump."  for  lack 
of  a  better  word,  on  the  program  to  be 
.shown  later  by  the  local  televLsion  sta- 
tion, and  where  it  is  thought  that  such 
a  practice  might  jeopardize  the  existence 
of  a  local  television  station.  Then  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
could  make  rules  and  regulations  to  the 
effect  that  the  CATV  system  would  have 
to  show  that  particular  program  at  the 
same  time,  or  the  CATV  would  have  to 
show  the  program  along  with  the  local 
television  station,  including  several  oth- 
ei-8  it  was  already  sho^'ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  proposed  leyislation  which  would 
exempt  community  antennas  from  this 
particular  requirement  if  the  same  pro- 
grams that  are  being  duplicated  by  the 
CAT\'  system  are  also  available  in  the 
community  by  means  of  off-the-air  tele- 
vision reception  from  television  stations 
in  other  communities? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  loaded 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  gave  me  a  copy  of 
his  questions  an  hour  ago.  Every  ques- 
tion is  a  loaded  question.  They  are  like 
the  old  question  asked  around  court 
houses:  When  did  you  stop  beating  your 
wife?  Whether  the  answer  is  yes  or  no, 
the  person  who  answers  is  in  trouble. 
They  all  lead  to  the  same  thing :  they  all 
aim  in  the  same  direction.  Take  a  sit- 
uation where  there  is  one  available  tele- 
vision broadcasting  station  in  a  com- 
munity, and  in  the  same  community  a 
CATV  system  operates,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  three,  four,  or  five 
signals,  the  TV  broadcaster  petitions  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  shows  that  unless  its  particular  pro- 
gram is  shown  also  on  the  CATV.  as  one 
of  the  tlu-ee  it  shows,  at  the  same  time 


when  the  TV  station  shows  it.  that  will 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  TV  station  in- 
asmuch as  the  TV  station  lives  on  ad- 
vertising, and  inasmuch  as  the  CATV 
serves  only  the  congested  areas,  because 
it  does  not  pay  it  to  extend  its  lines  to 
sparsely  settled  areas,  unless  something 
is  done,  the  TV  station  will  have  to  close, 
and  then  will  lose  its  license,  and  then 
will  have  to  close  up  shop  pei-manently. 
That  is  the  situation.  Senators  can  ask 
me  a  thousand  times;  but  if  I  have  said 
it  once  to  the  members  of  the  CATV  or- 
ganization, I  have  said  it  100  times,  and 
they  understand  the  situation. 

However,  they  say  they  will  do  it  by 
agreement.  If  they  are  willing  to  do  it 
by  agreement,  what  is  wTong  with  doing 
it  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission?  That  is 
all  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr,  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  call  me  up  short  if  I 
get  out  of  bounds?  I  ask  him  to  remem- 
ber that  the  questions  I  am  submitting 
are  not  my  questions  but  questions  which 
I  have  asked  the  CATV  people  from 
Montana  to  prepare  for  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  saying  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
out  of  bounds  But  all  these  questions 
are  drav^-n  in  such  a  way  that  if  I  an- 
swer them  by  saying  categorically  "yes" 
or  "no,"  someone  can  get  into  an  argu- 
ment about  my  answers.     I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Would  any  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  impose  the 
same  regulations  against  VHF  boosters 
and  UHF  translators  bringing  programs 
into  the  same  community  in  which  a  local 
station  and  a  community  antenna  syste.m 
are  operating  side  by  side? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There,  again,  I  can- 
not imagine  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  would  operate  in  a 
way  that  would  be  inimical  to  the  public 
interest.  But  if  it  did.  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  Commission  members.  After  all. 
all  of  the  activities  under  the  bill  are  to 
be  placed  under  the  aegis  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Have  we  lost  faith  in  the 
Commission?  Do  we  think  it  is  bent  on 
putting  anyone  out  of  business?  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

Does  this  bill  ajiply  to  a  community  in 
which  there  are  two  broadcasting  sta- 
tions?    No.  it  does  not. 

Does  the  bill  apply  to  a  television  sta- 
tion which  has  le.ss  than  50  service  sub- 
scribers?    No,  it  does  not . 

Does  the  bill  apply  to  anyone  who  puts 
an  antenna  on  top  of  an  apartment 
house,  and  serves  all  the  tenants  of  the 
apartment  house?     No,  it  does  not. 

So  we  have  taken  care  of  practicallj' 
every  situation;  and  if  there  are  any 
which  we  have  not  taken  care  of,  I  ask 
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Senators  please  to  submit  amendments 
m  regard  to  them,  and  we  shall  take  care 
of  them.  too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senate 
passed,  or  is  there  t)eing  considered,  any 
other  legislation  which  would  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
treat  translators,  boosters,  and  CATV 
systems  on  the  same  basis,  insofar  as 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  programs  is 
concerned^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  that  was 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     All  right. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Is  it  not  possible, 
then,  that  under  this  lesislation.  CATV 
systems  might  be  prohibited  from  dupli- 
cating programs  scheduled  by  local  sta- 
tions, wherea-s  other  auxiliary  television 
reception  devices  in  the  same  community 
could  duplicate  them? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  could  answer  that 
question  in  the  same  way.  The  word 
•duplication"  runs  all  through  these 
questions.  I  have  explained  what  we 
mean  by  -duplication."  You  see,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  no 
live  television  program.s.  For  instance, 
if  a  program  originates  in  New  York,  and 
if  it  is  shown  in  Arizona,  because  of  the 
difference  in  time,  if  it  is  on  a  direct  line 
the  program  can  come  live  or  by  tape  by 
means  of  what  is  called  kinescope.  For 
instance,  if  live  television  were  shown  in 
Phoenix,  let  us  say.  and  if  the  CATV 
were  able,  through  microwave  or  a  good 
antenna,  to  capture  the  picture  coming 
from  Phoenix,  then  the  CATV  would 
catch  the  picture  while  it  was  still  "live": 
and  in  that  event,  a  poor  fellow  in  Yuma 
who  was  waiting  to  get  the  program  on 
Wednesday  night  would  be  at  an  insur- 
mountable disadvantage,  because  by 
means  of  CATV  many  of  the  people  in 
that  community — including  those  who 
watched  television  in  taverns  or  other 
public  places — would  be  able  to  see  the 
program  on  Tuesday  night.  In  that 
event,  the  station  which  scheduled  the 
program  for  Wedne.sday  night  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  advertisers.  The 
prospective  advertisers  would  feel  that 
by  Wednesday  night  any  impact  of  the 
program  would  have  been  lost,  and  thus 
to  advertise  on  the  program  on  Wednes- 
day night  would  be  like  trying  to  sell  last 
Sunday  s  newspaper  today.  Who  would 
buy  If 

So  this  -should  be  synchronized  m  such 
a  way  that  if  a  local  broadcasting  station 
which  can  .show  only  one  signal  is  in 
conflict  with  CATV,  there  must  be  a 
plan,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  to 
have  the  picture  shown  in  that  com- 
munity, and  at  a  time  which  will  be  con- 
vement  and  satisfactoiT  as  the  Commi.s- 
sion  will  find  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  MANSPIEI,D  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further  to  me"* 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
state  my  next  question,  although  it  will 
not  require  an  answer,  because  it.  like- 
wisa.  has  to  do  with  duplication.  The 
question  is  this:  Under  this  legislation,  is 
it  not  possible,  then,  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  require  CATV  to  avoid 
duplicating  programs  where  there  is  a 
local  station  CATV  could  be  destroyed 
by  Its  inability  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  same  services  that  boosters,  trans- 
lators, or  out-of-town  stations  can 
provide? 

My  next  question  is  as  follows:  If  this 
IS  30.  is  there  not  a  serious  possibility 
that  jnder  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  constitutional  discrimination 
whjch.  in  the  last  analysis,  mmht  make 
It  impossible  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visioru;  of  the  bill? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Well,  Mr.  President. 
when  we  talk  about  constitutionality,  it 
works  both  ways.  That  is  what  the 
broftdcasters  are  invoking  agaiiist  the 
CATV  people.  They  say.  "We  go  to  great 
expense  to  show  a  program,  and  we  have 
to  ch;irce  our  affiliates  who  show  it. 
But  those  who  u.se  CATV  can  erect  an 
antenna  and  can  take  the  picture  out 
of  the  air,  and  do  not  pay  for  it.  Then 
thejy  transmit  it  to  others,  and  charge 
thase  others  for  the  pnvileee  of  seeing 
the  picture  which  we  originate." 

After  all.  constitutionality  works  both 
ways. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that,  ander  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  can  require  com- 
munity antenna  systems  to  receive  the 
signals  of  a  local  television  station  in  the 
same  community  if  the  local  station 
wi.^hes  to  be  received? 

Mr  PASTORE.  If  the  public  interest 
IS  tio  te  served,  of  course. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further' 

Mr  PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Does  the  Federal 
Comriunications  Commission  have  au- 
thority to  require  a  community  antenna 
system  in  the  same  town  as  two  local 
stations  to  receive  both  local  stations 
upon  application  of  both  local  stations? 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  proposed  bill 
shoul;!  not  apply.  In  any  event  this  is  a 
detail  that  is  left  to  the  FCC  under  f  H  • . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If,  in  fact,  it  is 
muenced  that  a  CATV  system  be  required 
to  carry  only  one  local  station,  would  not 
the  carriaee  by  CATV  of  the  first  local 
station  work  discrimination  and  undue 
hards:. ip  on  the  second  or  third  local 
station  which  might  not  be  received  on 
the  CATV  system';' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Only  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  were 
asleep  and  were  not  doing  its  job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further  to  me'' 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Would  not  it  be 
better  to  make  it  clear  that  whenever  a 


.second  station  comes  into  a  community 
which  is  served  by  a  CATV  system,  none 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  apply? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  that  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  by  means  of  the  provisions 
already  in  the  bill.  But  we  can  state,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  have  the  criteria 
apply.  But  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
write  in  such  a  provision;  I  think  we 
have  made  that  abundantly  clear.  The 
hearings  indicate  it.  and  the  report  indi- 
cates it,  and  the  bill  indicates  it. 

So  I  think  that  is  a  rather  specious 
argument;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
any  place  here. 

But  if  some  think  there  is  any  sub- 
stance to  such  an  argument,  let  me  say 
here,  unequivocally,  that  in  that  par- 
ticular ca.se  the  bill  would  not  apply, 
because  in  the  bill  we  use  the  words  "the 
only  available  facility." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  patience  and  his  courtesy:  and  I 
express  the  hope  that  in  asking  these 
questions  I  have  not  worn  out  the  pa- 
tience of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield ^ 

Mr   PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  CHURCH  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  States  of  the  West  which 
are  faced  with  this  general  problem. 

At  my  request,  the  Senator  will  recall, 
he  came  to  Idaho  during  the  past  re- 
cess, and  he  conducted  a  very  fine  and 
much  appreciated  hearing  at  Idaho 
Palls.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  CATV  to  be  licensed,  and  the 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  which 
would  require  the  CATV  system  to  in- 
clude in  the  local  broadcasting  station 
is.  I  think,  something  which  neither 
they  nor,  indeed,  anyone  el.se  can  fairly 
object.  But  I  do  have  some  questions 
about  the  final  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  would  appreciate  having  clari- 
fied. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  my  State 
there  are  community  antenna  television 
systems  in  Lewiston.  in  Soda  Springs, 
and  in  places  that  are  within  reach  of 
larger  cities  like  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah 
and  Spokane  in  Washington.  In  Lewis- 
ton,  for  example,  we  have  one  available 
local  television  station.  I  am  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  principle  that  the  law 
should  provide  proper  safeguards  to  pre- 
serve the  local  television  stations:  but 
there  are  about  3,000  families  in  the 
Lewiston  area  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
programs  broadcast  by  the  Spokane  sta- 
tions, and  they  aie  paying  customers  of 
the  local  community  antenna  television 
system.  One  reason  why  they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  fees  is  that  they  have  the 
variety  the  local  station  cannot  furnish. 
but  another  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  may 
be  the  inducement  that  some  programs 
they  want  to  see  at  the  time  the  event 
occurs  can  be  purchased  through  this 
service,  but  cannot  be  .seen  at  the  time 
of  occurrence,  on  the  local  broadcasting 
station. 

Take,  for  example,  the  world's  series. 
Let  us  assume  that  these  many  people  in 
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Lewiston  are  an<ious  to  see  the  world's 
.series,  and,  through  their  connection 
with  the  cominiinity  antenna  television 
system,  they  can  see  the  world's  series 
as  the  games  occ  or. 

As  I  read  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  under  subsection  ig>,  there  is 
to  be  found  the  following  language: 

The  commission  shall  prescrllae  appropri- 
ate rules  and  regulations  In  order  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  program*  broadcast  or 
scheduled  to  be  broadcast  by  a  television 
station  •  •  •  wtlch  is  assigned  to  a  com- 
munity In  which  i  community  antenna  tele- 
vlElou  system  ser-es — 

Reading  that  far.  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  effect  of  this  provision 
would  be  to  proliibit  the  community  an- 
tenna system  from  broadcasting  the 
world  series,  as  it  occurs,  to  the  people 
of  the  Lewiston  area,  if  the  local  station 
intends  to  obtt  in  a  kinescope  of  the 
games  and  play  it  back  a  day  or  two  later. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  interpretation  of 
this  provision? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No:  the  Senator  is 
not  correct.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
say  this.  I  cannot  imagine  a  situation 
in  which,  for  example,  a  world  series 
game  played  on  Sunday  is  shown  on  the 
Tuesday  follow!  ig.  when  it  has  been 
read  about  and  heard  on  the  radio 
That  .situation  was  given  as  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  I  understand:  but  let 
me  say  this.  The  original  bill  which 
was  introduced  provided  specifically 
that,  at  the  request  of  a  broadcaster, 
they  had  to  show  the  broadcaster's  sig- 
nal. I  thought  -..hat  right  should  not  be 
left  up  to  the  broadcaster:  I  thought  It 
should  be  with.n  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
The  committee  agreed  with  me.  That 
.section  reads  in  part: 

The  Commission  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate rules — 

I  am  telling  the  Senator,  very  frankly. 
if  that  situation  arose  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  had  a  reg- 
ulation which  t lacked  out  the  program, 
it  either  ought  to  repeal  the  regulation 
or  be  called  before  our  committee  to  ex- 
plain why  it  had  adopted  such  a  rule. 

I  suppose,  urder  any  given  situation, 
one  could  imagine  a  condition  which 
would  be  unwise,  and  sometimes  even 
ridiculous.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
are  leaving  this  regulation  within  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Commimica- 
tions  Commission.  I  would  hope  the 
Commission  WDuld  make  reasonable 
rules. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  FCC,  in  implementing  this  provi- 
sion, will  take  irto  account  the  fact  that 
some  programs  should  be  broadcast  at 
the  time  the  ev?nt  occurs,  and  will  not 
prohibit  the  community  antenna  sta- 
tion from  so  doing.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTOR3  Either  that  or  they 
will  be  blind  to  '.he  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Very  well.  I  think 
this  legislative  history  ought  to  he  made 
clear. 

I  have  one  further  question.  If  the 
Senator  will  yieM.  What  administrative 
problem  will  be  involved  here  for  com- 
munity antenna  TV  systems  if  they  are 
prohibited  not  cnly  from  duplicating  a 


progrsan  that  is  being  simultaneously 
carried  by  the  local  station,  but  also  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  a  program  which 
may  later  be  scheduled  to  be  broadcast 
by  the  local  station?  Is  this  practicable, 
or  will  it  involve  an  administrative  prob- 
lem clearly  beyond  the  ability  of  many 
CATV  .systems  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lation? 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  are  present.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  much  concerned  with  that 
problem.  Some  localities  have  a  scar- 
city of  local  broadcasting.  Some  of 
them  did  not  have  one  station,  and  that 
has  now  been  corrected.  There  is  one 
station  in  Vermont  on  the  borderline  of 
two  States  where  that  problem  was  in- 
volved. There  are  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  that  happens.  In  situa- 
tions of  that  kind,  I  think  the  procedure 
would  be  rather  perfunctory. 

When  we  consider  an  area  such  as 
that  of  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  there  is  a  serious  situation  in 
some  of  the  valleys  behind  high  moun- 
tains. I  recall  that  when  I  came  to  the 
lovely  State  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  we  met  at  Idaho  Falls,  many  people 
came  to  the  hearing.  The  courtroom 
was  crowded.  Many  farmers  and  their 
children  and  wives  wanted  to  have  a 
television  broadca.sting  system  so  they 
could  have  a  signal.  The  situation 
would  be  serious  in  such  a  case  I  think 
the  FCC  is  sensible  enough  to  take  such 
a  situation  into  account  in  making  the 
rules,  so  that  they  can  deal  with  all  these 
different  situations,  and  equity  can  be 
done.  There  are  some  situations,  I  will 
say  very  frankly  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  where  all  that  the  procedure 
would  amount  to  would  be  the  filing  of 
an  application,  the  granting  of  a  license, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it,  because 
there  would  be  no  interference  or  con- 
test. 

I  was  told  by  a  Senator  from  one  of 
the  northern  New  England  States  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  anything  like 
that,  that  there  is  no  such  problem  in- 
volved. But  there  are  localities  in  the 
United  States  where  some  of  these  local 
stations  have  shut  down.  I  cannot  put 
my  finger  on  it  just  now  to  prove  it.  but 
the  allegation  is  made  that  the  cause 
of  it  was  the  coming  of  the  CATV. 

The  CATV  says.  "Prove  it."  It  is  like 
asking  someone  to  prove  which  bullet 
caused  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  two 
fatal  wounds.  I  do  not  know.  There  are 
many  factors  which  go  into  the  shutting 
down  of  a  station.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  coming  in  of  CATV  has  caused 
it.  A  staff  man  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  matter.  I  will  tell 
the  Senator  very  frankly  that  is  the 
impression  I  received.  If  that  is  so.  it 
will  be  taken  care  of  very  quickly:  but. 
in  the  meantime.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body's toes  are  going  to  be  stepped  on 
too  hard. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarifying  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MONRONEY,  Would  the  bUl  re- 
quire a  license  for  only  the  CATV  sys- 
tems which  the  Senator  has  described, 
which  the  Senator  alleges  in  several 
cases  are  in  conflict  with  a  single  local 
TV  station,  or  would  the  bill  impose 
Federal  licensing  on  all  760  CATV  sys- 
tems, most  of  which  pose  no  threat  to 
and  are  m  no  conflict  witli  tlie  single 
local  TV  sUtion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  bill  would  im- 
lX)se  licensing  upon  all  of  them  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.  How  do  we  know 
when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  going  to  grant  a  broad- 
casting license?  Are  we  not  trying  to 
promote  a  competitive  system?  Are  we 
not  trying  to  insure  a  free  system?  Do 
we  want  to  say  that  once  CATV  is  pro- 
vided, the  local  people  will  have  to  for- 
get about  regular  TV  ? 

Of  course,  this  will  all  be  under  Fed- 
eral control.  All  I  say  is  that  the  parts 
of  the  bill  about  which  there  is  com- 
plaint will  not  have  any  effect  in  those 
localities  which  have  been  mentioned. 
In  those  localities,  coming  under  super- 
vision would  be  a  very  perfunctory 
thing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  will  re- 
quire these  men  to  go  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  They 
will  need  a  counsel  to  represent  them 
Obtaining  one  of  these  licenses  involves 
the  same  complex  provisions  and  rules 
and  regulations  which  apply  to  the 
granting  of  T\  licenses.  These  licenses 
would  have  to  be  renewed  eveiT  3  years 

This  is  the  "guts"  of  what  these  men 
are  afraid  of.  It  involves  the  recurring 
expense  of  coming  back  again,  after  all 
of  the  trouble  of  getting  the  little  busi- 
ness organized.  Many  of  these  systems 
were  built  by  these  men  with  their  own 
hands,  yet  these  men  are  to  be  subjected 
to  rellcensing  every  3  years  and  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  appearing  before 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion at  any  hearings  which  may  have  to 
be  held  to  justify  the  license. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  that  is  not  en- 
tirely so.  It  is  true  that  perhaps  some 
of  these  fellows  built  these  systems  with 
their  own  hands.  We  know  of  several 
systems  which  have  been  sold  for  high 
sums. 

In  the  case  of  getting  a  license  for  the 
microwave,  it  is  necessary  to  appear  be- 
fore the  same  Commission,  or  otherwise 
these  men  cannot  get  the  microwave 
authority.  These  men  have  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  telephone  company,  or 
otherwise  they  cannot  get  the  right  to 
use  the  telephone  poles,  and  so  on 
These  men  have  to  deal  with  the  mimici- 
palities,  in  order  to  get  a  franchise  to 
put  up  the  cables 

After  all,  this  is  much  the  same  as  is 
true  in  other  instances.  When  there  is 
no  objection,  the  application  could  be 
sent  in.  Why  would  it  be  necessary  to 
get  an  attorney  if  nobody  objected  to 
the  proposal?  Why  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  do  that?  It  would  operate  much 
the  same  as  the  Consent  Calendar  call  m 
the  Senate.  We  pass  a  great  many  bills, 
simply  because  nobody  objects  to  the 
passage  of  the  bills 
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Sometimes  we  pass  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred bills  in  an  afternoon.  However, 
when  some  Senator  objects,  as  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, we  are  here  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  and  Mr.  KEPIR  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield,  and  if  so  to  whom? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  does  not  mind,  I  should  like 
to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
for  he  has  been  on  his  feet  a  long  time. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  done  while  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It  has 
not  been  an  easy  task  for  the  Senator. 
He  has  made  a  painstaking  effort  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  go  into  all  phases 
of  the  subject  of  the  bill  as  they  came 
up.  suid  his  actions  have  been  mast  com- 
mendable. 

I  was  one  who  voted  to  bring  the  bill 
from  the  committee  to  the  Senate.  I, 
like  some  cxf  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  the  Senate,  have  received  within  the 
last  few  days  some  objections,  which  I 
had  never  heretofoie  thought  existed, 
and  about  which  I  had  never  heretofore 
heard.  I  had  been  Informed  by  those  In 
a  responsible  position,  those  who  knew  of 
the  activities  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  study  which  has  gone  into  Uie 
whole  matter,  that  most  of  the  problems 
in  this  regard  had  been  resolved. 

I  know  that  with  respect  to  some  pro- 
posed legislation  we  make  a  history  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  to  the  in- 
terpretations and  a  few  things  like  that, 
of  all  of  which,  of  course,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  welJ  aware. 

Some  of  these  matters  may  have  been 
covered  in  part,  but,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  I  submitted  to  him  this 
afternoon  a  series  of  questions  which  I 
desired  to  address  to  him.  If  some  of 
the  questions  appear  to  be  a  duplication 
I  shall  avoid  asking  them.  For  instance, 
I  think  question  No.  3  has  already  been 
answered. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  should  like  to  ask  him  the  first 
question. 

Mr  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Is  there  any  au- 
thority in  the  bill  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  could 
exempt  some  of  the  .smaller  community 
antenna  system.s  from  burdensome  reg- 
ulation ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Rrst  of  all.  let  me  say 
that  the  bill  sp>ecitically  provides  that  it 
shail  not  apply  to  cases  where  there  are 
less  than  50  subscribers.  I  think  under 
the  peneral  power  of  classifying,  that 
could  be  taken  even  further  in  the  public 
interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  refer 
to  that  particular  matter  under  sub.sec- 
tion  <b'  on  page  3,  where  it  is  said,  "The 
provisions  of  sections  303" — 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  he  will  find  that  the  Com- 
mission has  some  latitude  and  flexibility 
in  promulgating  rules  and  classifications. 
I  think  in  the  public  interest  jwssibly  we 


could  go  further  than  that,  but  so  far  a.s 
tbe  bill  is  concerned,  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion up  to  50. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL-  Question  No.  2: 
Some  of  the  communications  to  my  office 
iodicate  a  belief  that  S.  2653  would  re- 
quire a  community  antenna  company  to 
obtain  pennission  from  the  television 
broadcaster  before  he  could  distribute 
the  television  signals.  It  is  my  under- 
slandirg  that  no  such  provision  appears 
in  the  bill.  Will  the  Senator  comment 
on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Positively.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  I  have  emphasized. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  that  even  I 
would  Dot  vote  for  pas.sage  of  the  bill  if 
that  were  required,  because  I  think  It 
would  be  an  invitation  to  destroy  the 
GATV  ladustiy.  I  am  not  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  industry. 

I  repeat,  this  group  has  done  a  wonder- 
ful service.  They  have  brought  three  or 
four  chinnels  to  people  who  never  had 
them  to  view  Even  today,  those  people 
would  not  have  the  channels  wore  it  not 
for  this  service.  We  are  saying  to  them. 
"Keep  It  up.  Keep  doing  the  fine  Job 
you  have  been  doing,  but  at  the  same 
time  let  the  other  fellow  live." 

That  Is  all  that  Is  at  issue  These  men 
have  done  a  fine  job.  This  is  no  criticism 
of  them  If  It  had  not  been  for  thom 
and  their  work,  there  would  be  many 
people  in  darkness  today,  so  far  as  tele- 
vision is  concerned.  However,  where  the 
people  camiot  receive  more  than  one 
signal.  In  certain  localities,  the  CATV's 
have  come  in.  Through  this  fee  system, 
with  a  moderate  Installation  charge  In 
some  instances  for  hooking  the  sei*vice 
UP,  they  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
people  to  see  a  fine  picture  and  a  clear 
picture  on  three  or  four  channels.  I 
think  that  is  a  wonderful  Job  they  are 
doing.     I  find  no  fault  with  that. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Question  No  4  is:  S  2653  is  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  a  local  television 
broadcaster  rather  than  the  interests  of 
tjie  public  at  large.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator answer  this  criticism? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  that 
iis  so.  I  do  not  think  we  would  write  that 
kind  of  a  bill,  to  begin  with. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  charged  with 
protecting  the  public  interest.  We  have 
to  remember  that  all  through  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President,  will 
tUie  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  criterion  we 
must  use  is  the  public  interest,  the  pub- 
lic convenience,  and  the  public  necessity. 
That  is  woven  all  through  this  proposed 
let^islation.  as  it  is  wove:i  all  through 
the  Communications  Act. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  matter.  I  will  say  unequivocally  that 
this  service  must  be  in  the  public  inter- 
^t.  This  is  not  to  be  done  to  satisfy 
tlhe  financial  interests  of  either  party. 
Naturally,  of  course,  we  believe  the  busi- 
ness must  be  protected,  so  that  the  man 
Can  continue  to  make  a  profit  and  so  that 
he  can  continue  to  operate  the  service 
in  the  public  interest. 


Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  question  No.  5  is;  If  the 
natural  forces  of  competition  are  left  to 
work  without  Government  regulation, 
and  if.  as  a  consequence,  a  local  tele- 
vision station  should  go  out  of  bu-siness, 
would  local  CATV  be  able  to  supply  serv- 
ice to  surrounding  rural  areas? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so, 
because  it  would  not  be  profitable.  That 
is  the  point. 

I  asked  the  question.  "Why  do  you 
not  e.xtend  your  lines,  especially  In  a 
State  like  Idaho?"  That  cannot  be  done. 
It  would  bo  necessary'  to  go  over  the 
mountains  and  all  sorts  of  rough  and 
rugged  terrain.  These  men  simply  can- 
not do  that,  for  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able. They  have  to  use  the  microwaves. 
They  have  to  tap  in  with  the  wires  They 
have  to  run  the  cables.  Usually  the  ca- 
bles are  attached  to  the  same  poles  to 
which  the  telephone  wires  are  attached. 
Naturally,  it  Ls  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  the  concostcd  areas. 

Really,  these  operations  siphon  off  the 
cream  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  Ihcm 
but,  let  us  say,  these  men  come  Into  a 
town  of  perhaps  10.000  nihablU\nts. 
where  there  mlRht  be  a  few  people — two 
or  three  thoitsand  i.H»ople — wny  out  on 
the  outskirts  These  men  ho^^k  up  the 
con«(-strd  aiTa  That  is  perml.ssible  I 
find  no  fault  with  that  What  happcn.s 
then''  The  minute  the  people  are  sat- 
Lsfied  with  that  kind  of  reception  the 
man  who  Is  operating  the  local  TV  sta- 
tion, who  caters  only  to  the  little  farmers 
and  to  the  people  on  the  outskirts  can- 
not make  enough  money  from  his  ad- 
vertising, unless  he  can  sell  to  the  cor- 
•,Mier  grocer  and  to  the  milk  man  and  to 
all  the  others.  After  all,  that  is  what 
sustains  the  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. The  advertising  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. The  minute  the  cream  is  si- 
phoned off  we  will  find  the  broadcaster 
in  trouble.  Unless  we  do  something  to 
permit  the  broadcaster  to  keep  the  fa- 
cilities he  has,  the  few  remaining  stations 
will  be  put  out  of  business.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  do  something  to  put  both 
parties  under  supervision.  That  is  all  we 
propose  to  do.  We  want  to  keep  both 
of  them  alive 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  One  final  question. 
Should  a  distinction  be  made  in  this 
legislation  between  CATVS  that  simply 
overcome  terrain  difficulties  and  others 
that  have  microwave  relays  to  bring  sig- 
nals from  hundreds  of  miles  away? 
Should  we  make  that  distinction? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  means  by  the  question. 
Does  he  mean.  Can  we  draw  a  bill  which 
would  control  CATV  only  in  instances 
in  which  the  people  must  depend  upon  a 
"kitchen"  booster  in  order  to  get  the 
signal? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point 
which  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonronkyJ.  That  can- 
not be  done.  They  must  all  be  put  under 
regulation.  So  far  as  procedural  mat- 
ters are  concerned,  where  there  is  no 
contest  or  problem,  l.ssuance  of  a  license 
is  perfunctory.  But  where  there  is  a 
problem,  there  must  be  a  hearing  at 
which  eyidence  Is  taken  and  both  sides 
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heard  That  is  the  natural  procedure. 
I  assume  that  In  many  cases  the  appli- 
cation would  be  filed  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE     I  yield 

Mr  CURTIS.  First.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  long  efforts 
in  a  difficult  area.  I  have  given  very 
limited  study  to  S.  2653.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  proposed  legislation  places 
the  community  ai  teiuia  systems  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  To  that  ex- 
t^^nt  there  Is  a  delegation  of  authority 
to  them  Does  the  bill  dli-ectly  prohibit 
or  outlaw  any  act  that  the  community 
antenna  systems  are  doing  now^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so. 
aside  from  the  fact  that  now  they  are 
at  liberty  to  take  a  picture  from  a  broad- 
casting station  m  Phoenix  and  show  it 
In  Yuma,  for  example.  It  may  be  earlier 
than  the  picture  would  be  shown  on  the 
local  broadcasting  svalion  in  Yuina.  ai^d 
if  the  broadcastim;  sutlon  at  Yuma 
made  an  application  to  the  FCC,  It  could 
bring  Uiat  to  a  stop  That  would  be  a 
deprivation  of  som^  activity  That  is 
ftbout  as  far  as  It  wo  aid  go 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  bill  grnnUs  to  the 
Commissloii  the  iiiiht  to  look  into  that 
.situation? 

Mr  PASTORE  And  to  make  rules 
and  i-egulatlons 

Mr  CURTIS  To  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

But  m  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
Commission,  Is  theie  anything  in  the 
bill  which  prohibits  vhat  the  community 
anteruia  systems  can  do? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  say  so 
unless  the  Senator  .S'^es  something  in  the 
bill  to  the  contrary. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  am  not  raising  a  par- 
ticular pomt 

Mr,  PASTORE  I  would  not  say  so. 
The  bill  involve.s  no  deprivation  of 
rights.  It  merely  puts  the  operation  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  for  the  specific 
reasons  which  we  have  enunciated  in 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
deprivation  of  righus  We  do  not  declare 
any. 

Frankly  there  was  a  question  about 
whether  we  should  use  the  word  "signal  ' 
or  the  word  "program," 

The  lawyers  suggested  that  we  should 
use  the  word  "signal."  and  I  told  them 
we  would  accept  the  word  "signal,"  pro- 
vided it  was  explained  in  the  history-  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
we  were  usmg  the  word  "signal  as 
synonymous  with  "program.'  as  it  was 
written  in  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  reason  for  the 
request  was  that  there  is  a  ca.se  pend- 
ing in  court,  and  it  might  turn  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  signal  or  a  pro- 
gram which  is  involved.  I  believe  the 
lawyers  were  toing  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  their  clients.  A  question  like 
that  might  have  an  effect  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  we  have  not  tried  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  I  have  indicated.  In 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  slippery 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  to  grant  author- 


ity to  the  Commission  to  regulate  com- 
munity antermas  and  the  competition 
which  arises  between  them  and  a  single 
television  staticm? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  assume  the 
operators  want  to  extend  their  lines,  or 
let  us  assume  they  want  to  go  to  a 
neighboring  city  and  questions  of  that 
kind  ari.se  They  would  have  to  file  an 
application  and  go  through  the  pro- 
cedures which  are  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act.  If  they  must 
be  placed  under  control,  they  should  be 
under  control. 

Mr.   CURTIS      I   thank  the   Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  When 
he  was  talking  about  the  little  people 
in  such  an  eloquent,  plaintive,  and  ef- 
fective manner,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hutna  sut  down  and  wept,  since  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  allergic  when 
litvle  pt^ople  are  mistreated. 

Then  tJie  thought  came  to  me  that  I 
was  weeping  for  somebody  who  was 
either  anonymous  or  unknown,  I  now 
wi.sh  to  Hsk  the  Senator  to  Identify  Uie 
llttie  iKH>ple  ftbout  whom  he  was  so 
eloqurnt  that  he  had  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  m  tears 

Ml  PASTORE  These  little  people 
use  fanneis  who  live  In  the  UtUe  valleys 
in  Idaho  farmers  who  have  Ave  or  six 
children  who  have  to  walk  miles  and 
miles  to  go  to  school,  who  come  home 
from  .school  lii-ed,  but  still  must  study. 
Their  fathers  work  in  the  fields  all  day 
and  their  whes  work  side  by  side  with 
them  tilling  and  cultivating  the  soil. 

Mr  KERR.     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  asked  me  a  question,  which 
I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  answer.  Wives  work  side  by  side  with 
them,  and  when  nightfall  comes  they 
want  to  see.  "I  Love  Lucy."  Those  are 
the  little  people  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr  KERR.  I  am  deUghted  to  see  the 
Senators  newly  found  interest  in  the 
fanner,  but  the  ones  I  know  do  not  spend 
their  nights  looking  at  "I  Love  Lucy," 
unless  that  happens  to  be  the  wife's 
name,  though  that  is  not  often  the  case. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  are  many 
"Lucys"  out  there. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  is  that  farm  family 
with  the  children  in  that  Uttle  valley — 
was  it  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  PASTORE  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming. 

Mr  KERR,  How  are  they  protected 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  protected 
in  this  way.    I  will  repeat. 

The  local  station,  which  is  the  only 
available  TV  station,  has  made  the  al- 
legation that  it  subsists  on  advertismg 
revenue  in  a  community,  which  is  rather 
small.  Ordinarily  the  local  broadcast- 
ing station  in  such  a  community  uses 
spot  annomiceinents 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  local  TV  station? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  The  local  TV  station. 
The  TV  station  subsists  naturally  on  the 
advertising  it  gets      Sometimes  the  in- 


come is  high,  sometimes  it  is  moderate, 
and  SMnetimes  it  is  fair.  I  am  not  going 
mto  that.  Then  CATV  comes  in.  CATV 
can  operate  in  very  congested  areas  by 
means  of  cable  lines.  It  cannot  go  too 
far  out  because  as  the  distances  increase, 
the  exE>ense  becomes  greater  and  the  in- 
stallation charge  is  higher  than  many 
people  can  afford  to  pay.  and  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  fee. 

Even  if  they  were  in  a  section  where 
CATV  operates,  some  people  carmot  af- 
ford the  installation  charge,  because  it 
runs  in  some  cases  to  $150  per  installa- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  the  people  must 
pay  $9  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  view- 
ing the  station.  Many  farmers  cannot 
afford  that  expense. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  not  compulsory  upon 
them,  is  It? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  but  let  me  finish 
the  premise  I  am  developing.  The  p>oint 
is  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
CATV  coming  in  and  mstalling  wires, 
but  this  is  what  happens  The  minute 
a  CATV  station  comes  in  with  three  sig- 
nals, and  the  people  can  see  the  pro- 
grams, because  tlie  CATV  goes  to  the 
originating  point,  which  is  a  laige  city — 
for  example,  in  Montana  they  would  go 
as  far  as  Spokane,  or  if  Uie  station  weiT 
in  ArlBona.  I  suppose  they  could  go  as 
far  as  Phoenix— they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  a  fee.  to  see  a  program  which 
takes  place  simultaneously  at  the  time 
It  is  being  performed  or  broadcast  in  the 
originating  station  or  network. 

The  poor  little  fellow  who  has  a  small 
broadcasting  station,  and  who  has  con- 
tracted as  an  affiliate  of  a  network,  has 
an  agreement  witli  the  network  to  show 
that  particular  program  but  not  on  the 
night  it  originates  and  is  shown  in  the 
large  areas.  He  can  show  it  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  week.  After  "Gun- 
smoke"  has  been  shown  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  mght.  whenever  it  appears  live. 
there  is  not  going  to  be  too  much  attiac- 
tion  for  the  viewers  and  advertisers  to 
have  that  same  program  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  night. 

In  order  to  cure  that  situation,  we  are 
asking  CATV,  which  has  three  or  lour 
signals,  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  reduce 
the  number  to  only  one  where  the  FCC, 
on  petition  of  the  station  and  decision  by 
them,  finds  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  local  broadcasting 
station,  or  by  such  duplication  is 
avoided.  When  there  is  a  particular 
program  which  the  TV  operator  is  privi- 
leged to  show  on  Wednesday  night  and 
can  .show  only  on  Wednesday  night,  rath- 
er than  .show  Gunsmoke  on  Suriday 
night,  the  CATV  operator  could  be  re- 
quired to  get  something  else  for  that 
channel  Sunday  night  and  wait  to  show 
his  'Gunsmoke  ■  later.  That  is  not  hard 
or  unfair,  is  it?  That  is  all  we  are  do- 
ing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  that  all  the  Senator 
prop>oses? 

Mr.  PASTORE  That  is  about  all  we 
seek  to  do. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  wa.s  asking  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  whom  we  wept, 
and  he  told  me  it  was  the  little  family  in 
the  valley  in  Idaho  and  the  litUe  TV 
station  in  that  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  KEFIR.  Is  this  bill  limited  to  only 
those  CATVs  who  serve  in  and  are  served 
by  only  one  TV  broadcasting  station? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  write  a  bill  that  way. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  did  not  ask  the  Senator 

that. 

Mr.     PASTORE.     It    covers    all    the 

CATVs. 

Mr.  KERR.  Why  put  760  under  con- 
trol in  order  to  protect  a  dozen  or  two 
dozen  or  100? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  one  never 
knows 

Mr.  KERR.     May  I  finish  my  question? 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  KERR.  Why  do  that  in  order  to 
protect  a  dozen  or  100  who  are  in  the 
category  the  Senator  has  described  and 
for  whom  he  had  me  weepina;  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  without  knowing 
who  they  were  ? 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  mean  to  have  the  Senator  weep  for 
anyone.  I  do  not  want  him  to  cry  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  want  him  to 
be  patient  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  It  might  be  a  more  practical  pro- 
cedure if  it  were  possible  to  limit  the  bill 
to  certain  specific  situations.  However, 
under  our  philosophy,  under  which  we 
wish  to  extend  free  television  as  far  as 
we  can  go,  that  cannot  be  done.  Every 
day  the  Commission  is  granting  licenses. 
We  are  talking  about  free  television,  of 
course.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  de- 
velop a  nationwide  system  of  pay  tele- 
vision, we  will  do  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gests. 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  I  do  not  want  to 
develop  pay  television. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  it  is  necessary 
to  put  these  people  under  regulation,  so 
that  as  new  licenses  are  granted  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
will  have  jurisdiction.  The  FCC  then  will 
be  in  a  position  to  develop  an  orderly  sys- 
tem of  TV.  However — and  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind — in.sofar  as  harassment 
is  concerned,  or  so  far  as  a  burden  may 
be  incurred,  because  of  the  duties  that 
are  Imposed  upon  a  CATV  organization 
where  there  Is  no  problem.  I  would  as- 
sume the  action  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  p>erfunctory. 

Mr.  KERR.  Why  put  a  burden  on  one 
who  is  not  guilty  and  make  him  pay  all 
the  costs  of  su.'^tainint;  that  burden  to 
protect  someone  for  whose  benefit  the 
legislation  is  enacted,  but  in  order  to 
protect  whom  the  Senator  would  affect 
760  persons  who  staj-ted  in  business,  and 
who  had  a  right  to  start  in  busine.ss. 
and  for  whom  the  Senator  would  sound 
the  death  knell  unless  they  could  come 
to  Washington  to  hire  lawyers  to  appear 
for  them  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  sustain  their 
businesse.s? 

The  Senator  said  before  that  the  bill 
had  been  refined  to  the  e.xtent  that  it 
could  not  he  refined  further.  I  must 
say  that  the  Senator  does  not  have  as 
much  confidence  in  his  ability  as  I  do. 
I  believe  that  if  he  wanted  to  write  a 
bUl  which  would  protect  a  TV  station  in 
a  community  where  there  was  only  one 
station,  he   could  do  it   a  little  easier 


th*n  he  could  by  the  pages  and  pages 
that  he  brings  to  the  Senate  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  which,  I  charge,  no  one 
but  a  lawyer  fully  understands. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the 
floor.  He  should  have  been  here  and 
heard  the  plea  for  the  little  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  did  hear  it. 
Mr.  KERR.     Then  why  is  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  weeping? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  not  given  me  a  chance  to 
weep. 

Mr.  KERR.  Why  did  he  not  weep 
with  me'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  waiting  to  weep. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  if 
thi.s  weeping  is  going  to  continue,  I  hope 
I  will  be  given  a  chance  to  go  home  to 
get  my  rubbers,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  get  my  feet  wet. 

Mr.  KERR.  When  the  Senator  gets 
his  rubbers.  I  hope  he  will  get  me  an 
umbrella. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Over  the  years  we 
have  been  developing  a  competitive  free 
television  system.  We  have  been  aus- 
sm-ed  by  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time,  even  though  at  moments  we  have 
been  di.scouraged  and  frustrated,  that 
they  are  trying  desperately  to  promote  a 
free  television  system  throughout  the 
Nation.  There  are  many  sites  and  many 
areas  where  there  are  four  channels. 
Some  areas  have  five  channels.  Large 
cities  were  in  on  the  original  grants. 
New  York,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Wash- 
ington, and  many  cities  of  that  size  have 
many  channels.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  places  where  the  people  do 
not  have  one  little  television  station, 
where  the  Commission  is  trying  to  work 
them  in.  There  are  other  areas  where 
the  FCC  is  trj'ing  to  drop  them  in  as 
much  as  it  can.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
Rhode  Island  but  also  in  Oklahoma. 

This  whole  problem  of  TV  service  and 
the  type  of  service  is  knitted  together.  I 
know  the  argument  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing. That  argument  was  made  in  com- 
mittee. I  know  a  great  deal  can  be 
made  about  that  argument  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  One  can  get  quite 
dramatic  and  even  glamorous  in  the 
dlscas.sion.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
these  things  must  be  argued  in  propor- 
tion to  their  reality. 

The  committee  has  been  studying 
them  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not  possible 
to  separate  these  elements  the  way  the 
Senator  would  like  to  separate  them. 
The  best  we  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances is  to  make  legislative  history  to 
the  effect  that  where  the  situation  we 
are  discussing  does  not  e.xi.st.  these  peo- 
ple should  be  brought  under  the  um- 
brella of  this  supervision,  and  not  harass 
them. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Why  is  it  necessai-y  to 
br^ng  in  those  the  Senator  does  not  wish 
to  regulate  and  who  he  says  should  not 
bo  regulated,  and  then  attempt  to  make 
lefLslative  history  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  would  say  that  they  are 
not  affected  by  the  proposed  act.  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  they  would  be  required 


to  come  here  every  3  years  and  ask  for  a 
renewal  of  their  hcense?  They  would 
have  to  hire  lawyers  to  defend  them 
here. 

Mr.  PAS1X)RE.  That  is  correct ;  that 
would  be  protection  to  them,  as  well. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican businesses  in  operation  who  are 
praying  unto  the  Lord  and  their  Govern- 
ment to  protect  them  by  keeping  them 
free  of  regulation,  rather  than  imposing 
it  on  them  and  then  having  them  depend 
upon  a  legislative  record  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  which,  if  someone 
downtown  whose  identity  we  do  not 
know,  is  controlled  by  it.  will  let  them 
loose  after  they  have  paid  a  bunch  of 
lawyers  in  Washington  to  come  down 
to  get  them  loose? 

The  Senator  says  he  cannot  write  a 
bill  to  protect  these  people.  Apparently 
the  Senator  does  not  know  his  own 
ability. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
heed  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KERJt.  I  will  heed  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  was  not  one 
repre.sentative  of  a  CATV  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  who  did  not  say 
that  he  wanted  to  be  regulated.  I  call 
as  my  chief  witness  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI.  who  is 
going  to  make  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator 
MoNRONEY  introduced  a  bill  himself  to 
regulate  the  entire  industi-y  However, 
that  bill  is  only  a  shell.  It  does  put 
them  under  regulation,  but  it  does  not 
regulate. 

Mr.  KERR  Next  to  not  being  under 
it.  that  is  the  be.st  shape  one  can  be  in. 

Mr  PASTORK      May  I  finish? 

Mr.  KERR      Certainly. 

Mr  P.\STORE  I  do  not  know  of  a 
witness  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee who  did  not  say  that  he  de.^ired 
to  go  under  regulation.  The  man  who  is 
resisting  the  bill  and  is  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  industry  introduced  a  bill 
to  put  them  under  regulation.  Why? 
Because  he  recognized  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  .separate  these  situations. 
As  we  develop  this  nationwide  TV  com- 
p>etitive  system,  from  timp  to  time  we 
must  drop  in  these  TV  stations  The 
only  wise  and  busine.sslike  way  of  doing 
it  is  the  way  it  is  suggested  in  the  bill. 
I  realize  that  the  Senator  is  fighting 
the  bill,  but  even  if  we  were  to  rewrite  it, 
the  Senator  would  still  be  oppo.sed  to  it. 

Mr  KERR.  No;  not  at  all.  If  the 
Senator  will  rewrite  it  to  protect  the 
people  he  is  talking  about,  I  will  help  to 
pass  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  have  not  been 
flattered  by  the  Senator's  statement  with 
regard  to  my  capacity  to  do  what  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  I  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  given  very  care- 
ful consideration.  We  drew  this  bill  in 
committee.  It  was  decided  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  committee 
that  this  is  the  way  the  law  should  be 
framed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:" 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  If  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding,  the  point  about  the  tim- 
ing is  this.  If  there  is  town  A  In  Idaho 
or  Montana,  and  station  ABY,  a  tele- 
vision station  operating  In  that  town,  said 
there  is  an  important  program,  and  sta- 
tion ABY  has  a  contract  with  one  of  the 
networks,  the  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
result  in  deferring  the  telecasting  of  a 
play  perhaps  for  24  hours,  so  that  station 
ABY  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  de- 
livering a  late  show  or  late  news  item. 

What  about  national  events  or  Inter- 
national events,  such  as  the  wedding  of 
Princess  Margaret,  or  the  Kentucky- 
Derby,  or  the  World  Scries,  or  the  In- 
auguration of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  How  would  such  events  be  han- 
dled? Would  those  news  events,  which 
the  people  have  been  reading  about  and 
have  been  looking  forward  to  seeing,  he 
laid  over  for  24  hours? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  they  would  not 
be  laid  over.  First  of  all.  that  matter 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communicationb  Commission  for  the 
making  of  rules  and  regulations.  As  a 
practical  proposition,  let  us  assume  that 
the  local  television  station  has  a  con- 
tract with  ABC,  NBC.  or  CBS.  If  it  Is 
one  station,  it  might  have  a  contract 
with  all  three  networks  A  conflict 
would  not  arise  too  often,  because  the 
other  station  has,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
signals  to  show.  Let  us  assume  a  news- 
worthy picture  had  been  made,  or  a  spec- 
tacular public  event.  In  that  case,  I 
assume,  the  FCC  would  make  rules  which 
would  be  sensible. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  v.e  assume  that  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  original  point, 
concerning  the  layover 

Mr.  PASTORE  Under  the  bill,  the 
FCC  is  obliged  to  write  appropriate  rules. 
I  do  not  know  what  construction  the  FCC 
will  put  on  "appropriate";  but  to  me 
appropriate"  means  proper  or  reason- 
able. I  do  not  know  what  an  appro- 
priate rule  is,  unless  it  takes  care  of  a 
situation. 

Mr  BUSH.  In  a  case  Uke  that,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  any  important 
news  event  should  not  be  withheld  from 
the  people  for  24  hours. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion would  ever  do  any  such  thing  I 
should  suppose  there  are  many  hypo- 
thetical situations  which  we  could  con- 
jure in  our  minds  which  might  prove  the 
point.  After  all,  this  matter  is  being 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
such  matters.  It  understands  the  busi- 
ne.ss. It  should  know  the  busine.ss.  I 
assume  they  would  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  word  "appropriate, '  which 
would  mean  reasonable  or  fair  If  we 
have  lost  all  faith  in  the  FCC.  then  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  have  that  regu- 
latory body  at  all. 

Mr.  BUSH.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  about  the  hypothetical  case  I 
raised?  After  all.  it  is  important  to  tele- 
vision viewers. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  should  say  that  in 
a  case  that  might  be  of  immediate  im- 
port— for  instance.  Khrushchev's  with- 
drawal of  his  invitation  to  President 
Eisenhower.     He  made  that  statement  on 


Saturday  night.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body should  wait  imtil  Wednesday  of 
next  week  to  see  such  an  event. 

Mr.  BUSH.  What  about  current  news 
events  televised  every  evening? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  conflict  concerning  that. 

Mr  BUSH.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
interference  which  would  prevent  the 
people  in  the  areas  concerned  from  get- 
ting the  news  of  the  day  on  that  day? 

Mr  PASTORE.  No,  because  the  local 
TV  broadcasting  station  has  only  one 
signal.  The  other  CATV  station  may 
have  tliree. 

Let  us  assume  the  local  broadcasting 
1  ration  is  showmg  the  NBC  news 

Mr  BUSH.  Yes;  but  it  would  not  get 
it  until  24  hours  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Why  could  not  the 
CATV  be  televismg  CBS  news  with 
another  commentator  explaining  it  in  a 
different  way?  There  would  still  be  two 
other  channels 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  I  may  say  so.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  given  m^  much  comfort  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not?  I  will  ex- 
plain It  agam.  The  CATV  has  three  or 
four  signals  to  show.  It  shows  different 
.signals  at  different  times  over  different 
channels.  The  local  broadcasting  sta- 
tion has  only  one  channel.  I  should 
suppose  that  when  it  came  to  news,  they 
would  show  such  programs,  and  the 
duplication  provision  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  BUSH.     In  any  newscast? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  any  newscast.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  would  be  handled. 
It  may  have  to  be  studied  further.  I 
hope  it  will  be  studied,  and  studied  prop- 
erly, because  everyone  knows  that  news 
items  are  of  importance  at  the  mc«nent 
they  occur,  and  may  be  rather  stale  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BUSH.  What  about  sporting 
events? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  sporting  events. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  world's  series,  and 
the  Kentucky  Derby. 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  is  no  need  to 
see  the  Kentucky  Derby  a  week  later. 
when  the  result  has  already  been  made 
known. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  not  be  in- 
cluded, 

Mr.  DIFIKSEN  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  whether  or  not  it  is  intend- 
ed to  have  the  debate  continue  until 
late  in  the  evening,  or  whether  we  may 
agree  on  a  time  for  its  disposition  to- 
morrow. I  understand  there  is  no  other 
proposed  legislation  crowding  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  know  that  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  evening  engagements.  I 
thought  perhaps  we  might  agree  on  a 
tentative  time  for  a  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment this  evening,  and  then  have  the 
Senate  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

ORDER     FOB     ADJOXTENMENT    UNTH.     NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  while  I  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow.  2 
hours  be  allocated  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit; 1  hour  be  allocated  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill;  and  one-half  hour  to 
any  motion  or  amendment  pertainmg  to 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

U.N^NIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered  That  effective  on  May  18.  1960  nt 
the  conclu5lon  of  routine  morning  business, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S  2653  I  to  amend  the  Communication?  Act 
of  1934  to  esUbllsh  Jurisdiction  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  over  com- 
munity antenna  systems,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  8;-ipeal.  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
one-half  hour,  ajid  except  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, on  which  there  shjUl  be  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  majority  leader;  Prorided.  That  In  the 
event  the  majority  lender  is  In  favor  of  any 
stich  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Prox-ided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provlMins 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  Tliat  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled.  re!=pectlve;y.  by  the  majority 
and  minority  lenders ;  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  until  2  weeks 
ago  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission was  opposed  to  the  proposal,  and 
that  it  changed  its  mind.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  say  the 
Commission  was  exactly  opposed  to  it. 
They  were  rather  lukewann.  I  should  say, 
but  they  have  modified  their  position, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  after  tliey  had  made  a 
serious  study  of  the  bill  they  indi- 
cated their  opposition,  but  subsequently 
changed  their  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  read  a  portion  of 
the  FCC  position  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  it  was 
rather  singular  tliat  there  were  no  mi- 
nority views  submitted  with  the  report. 
I  discovered  afterward,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  evidently  this  was  an  agreed- 
upon  measure,  and  that  the  association 
representing  the  so-called  antenna  group 
had  more  or  less  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
I  understand  now,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  change  of  heart,  and  that 
along  with  it  they  have  presented,  not 
formalized  particularly,  some  amend- 
ments which  had  not  been  considered  by 
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the  subcommittee, 
correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  precisely  that.  I 
would  not  say  they  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal. They  appeared  to  me  to  be  satis- 
fled.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  ever 
go  on  record  as  saying.  'We  are  agreed 
on  it";  but  we  sat  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  PtrxBRiGHT]  in  the  office 
of  Senator  Magnuson.  where  certain 
amendments  were  proposed,  and  we 
agreed  to  accept  some  of  them. 

It  was  left  that  way  It  was  under- 
stood that  when  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
offer  the  amendments  and  I  would  accept 
them.  Then  I  understand  that  some 
members  of  the  association  became  dis- 
pleased with  the  whole  matter.  I  was 
told  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  the  attorney  had  handled  the  mat- 
ter and  that  they  planned  to  resist  the 
bill, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  was  given  further 
to  understand  that  they  adopted  some 
kind  of  policy  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago, 
that  they  had  a  special  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, and  that  then  the  so-called  com- 
munity group  had  some  discus.'^ion  or 
controversy  about  an  interpretation  of 
their  own  policy.  In  pursuance  of  that, 
amendments  were  suggested  which  had 
not  been  considered  by  the  subcommittee. 
The  association  acts  on  the  theory  that 
the  amendments  are  necessary  to  make 
the  bill  workable  from  their  standpoint. 

I  thought  that  if  there  were  such 
amendments,  that  certainly  would  be  an 
argument  for  recommitting  the  bill,  in 
the  hope  that  those  amendments  would 
be  considered.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  never  saw  such  con- 
fusion about  a  bill.  I  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  it  I 
talked  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee about  it.  I  find  an  amazing  divi- 
sion of  opinion  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle. 

1  confess  to  my  own  confusion  about  it 
now 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma I  Mr.  KerrI  continues  longer,  I 
shall  weep  about  it.  As  I  understand,  the 
PCC  was  opposed  to  the  bill  until  about 

2  weeks  ago  Now  they  have  changed 
their  mind.  The  a.ssociation  .seemed  to 
be  agreed  on  the  bill;  now  it  has  dis- 
agreed. Frankly.  I  do  not  know  quite 
where  we  stand  on  the  measure  I  am 
disposed  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  how  easy  it 
is  to  say  that  at  the  11th  hour.  There 
Js  nothing  that  cannot  always  be  recon- 
sidered a  little  more,  no  matter  what  it 
is,  even  very  important  matters. 

This  bill  means  very  little  to  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  time  has  been  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  the  bill.  It 
began  in  1958.  We  have  had  protracted 
hearings.  I  have  visited  the  various 
States  involved.  I  have  gone  through  all 
of  this  measure.  I  have  had  private  con- 
versations with  these  people.  I  even  sug- 
gested that  they  submit  amendments.  I 
sat  down  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl,  when  the  amend- 
ments were  submitted  to  me ;  and  studied 
the  amendments.  We  agreed  to  submit 
them. 


Now  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says 
there  are  new  amendments — which  we 
have  not  .seen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN     Th«y  are  not  new. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Were  they  submitted? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     To  whom  were  they 
.submitted  ^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  To  me.  Some  told  me 
there  were  amendments  which  had 
not  been  considered.  I  asked  where  they 
were  They  said  they  had  not  been  for- 
malized. 

Mr  PASTORE.  But  we  do  not  con- 
sider amendments  until  they  are  sub- 
mutrf'd;  and  this  measure  has  been  on 
the  calendar  since  1959. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendments  as 
.Nuch  were  not  actually  formalized.  The 
sugi|f^st;on  was  made  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  that 
IS  aa  far  as  the  matter  went 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  amendments 
are  But  this  measure  involves  many 
people  and  many  television  viewers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  said  he  has  no  idea  what  the 
amendments  are.  Neither  have  I.  But 
certainly  if  this  measure  is  sent  back  to 
the  committee,  the  bill  will  be  killed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Yes:  and  perhaps  It 
should  be;  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me? 

Mr  PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr  COTTON  As  a  member  of  both 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island — which  considered  the  bill — I 
wish  to  state  that  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  yielding  to  me. 

First.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islaaid  is  justified  in  being  a  little  vehe- 
ment this  aft<>rnoon,  becau.se — even 
thout-'h  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  bill, 
and  have  not  been  sati.sfied  with  it — I 
happen  to  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I-sland,  and  I  know  that  he 
exercised  the  greatest  patience  and  the 
trreatest  care  throughout  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

He  says  nothing  "slippery"  is  in  the 
bill;  and  I  am  here  to  state  that  anyone 
who  knows  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land knows  there  never  will  be  anything 
slippery  '  m  any  bill  he  presents — at 
lea'^t.  not  to  his  knowledge. 

The  CATV  people,  for  whom  I  shall 
spe»k  before  this  debate  is  over — or,  at 
leaat.  the  CATV  people  in  New  Hamp- 
.shire — were  misled,  and  some  of  us  on 
the  committee  were  misled,  into  agree- 
ing to  certain  provisions.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  was  not  to  blame 
for  that.  He  was  leaning  over  back- 
ward in  his  efforts  to  be  fair;  and  I 
want  that  distinctly  understood  before 
I  ask  .some  questions. 

I  wish  to  refer  now  to  section  330.  sub- 
.sectuon  <  d  >  a  ' ,  on  page  4  of  the  bill. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

EMther  prior  tt)  or  wltliin  thirty  d.ays  after 
the  grant  of  an  application  for  a  license  or  a 
renewal  there<:)f  for  a  community  antenna 
teletislon  s>-stem  which  was  in  operation  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section — 


And,  Mr.  President,  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  English  language,  tho.se 
words  cover  a  situation  which  exists  in 
many  .sections  of  my  State  where  there 
is  no  local  station,  and  where  the  only 
means  by  which  many  persons  can  re- 
ceive television  is  the  community  an- 
tenna— 

the  licensee  of  a  television  station  assigned 
to  a  community — 

It  does  not  have  to  be  a  television  sta- 
tion that  is  in  being.  One  who,  under 
this  bill,  would  be  permitted  to  make  a 
protest  would  not  even  have  to  have  ever 
built  a  station.  But  in  my  State  there 
are  communities  where  a  channel  has 
been  assigned.  Such  a  station  would 
never  pay.  never  be  economically  sound, 
and  no  one  now  in  that  community  will 
live  long  enough  to  see  a  local  .station 
built.  Nevertheless,  at  the  expiration  of 
3  years,  someone  who  has  had  that  priv- 
ilege assigned  to  him.  in  a  community — 

in  which  such  community  antenna  television 
system  serves  subscribers  may  petition  the 
Commission  to  include  in  such  license  such 
conditions  on  the  community  antenna  tele- 
vision system's  operation  as  will  significantly 
facilitate  the  continued  operation  of  a  tele- 
vision station  which  U  providing  the  only 
available  locally  originated  television  broad- 
cast program  service. 

The  last  words  of  that  provision  are 
ambiguous.  They  may  save  the  bill  from 
being  a  hobble,  for  the  CATV  people  in 
a  community  in  which  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  bringing  thi.s  .service  to  the 
people  of  the  community  But  if  I  read 
the  bill  correctly,  it  is  very  dangerous, 
because  every  3  years  almost  anyone  who 
had  the  privilege  of  building  such  a  sta- 
tion whenever  he  might  wish  to  build 
it  could  put  the  CATV  over  the  jumps'"; 
and  that  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  my  State  who  are  receiving 
piped-in  television. 

Furthermore — and  after  I  a.sk  this 
question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  veiT 
ably  say  in  reply,  I  am  sure — in  such 
instances  the  bill  means  that  the  CATV 
people  will  not  extend  their  service  to 
the  surrounding  communities  which  do 
not  now  have  adequate  reception  Why 
not?  Becau.se  the  CATV  people  will  not 
invest  their  money  in  the  gamble  of  mov- 
ing further  into  other  .sections,  when 
hanging  over  their  heads  will  be  the 
threat  of  having  .someone  el.se  at  the  end 
of  3  years  prevent  them  from  getting  a 
renewal,  or  impose  on  them  a  series  of 
crippling  restrictions. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  deceived,  along 
with  the  rest.  They  said.  "I  guess  it  is 
all  all  right,  and  our  lawyers  tell  us  it  is 
all  right."  I  say  very  frankly  that  I  was 
deceived,  along  with  the  rest;  but  I 
share  the  solicitude  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  state  frankly  that  in 
New  Hampshire  there  is  not  a  single  case 
in  which  there  is  a  local  station  and  a 
CATV;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  afraid 
that  subsection  (d)  of  the  bill  will  ad- 
versely affect  all  installations  of  that  .sort. 

I  have  received  many  communications 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  The 
communications  I  received  are  not  word- 
ed exactly  alike     The  people  of  my  State 
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began  to  be  apprehensive  about  th?  situ- 
ation a  very  long  time  ago,  nc*  Just  last 
week  That  is  why  I  am  apprehensive 
about  Uiebill. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  bill 
can  be  drafted  or  redrafted  so  as  to  avoid 
any  such  situation. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
be  patient,  and  will  follow  my  reading  of 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  shall  do  my  best. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  shaU  read  this  pro- 
vision word  by  word;  I  refer  now  to  sub- 
section I d ' ' 1 ' ,  on  page  4: 

(d)(li  Either  prior  to  or  within  thirty 
days  after  the  prHnt  of  an  application  for  a 
license  or  a  renewal  thereof  for  a  community 
antenna  television  sy.Ttem  which  was  In  op- 
eration on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  licensee  of  a  television  station 
assigned  to  a  commimlty  In  which  such  com- 
munity antenna  television  system  serves  sub- 
scribers may  f>etltion  the  Commission  to  In- 
clude in  such  license  such  conditions  on  the 
community  antenna  television  systems  op- 
eration— 

And,  Mr  President,  next  come  the  Im- 
portant words — 

a.s  will  significantly  facilitate — 

Facilitate  what? — 
the  continued  operation — 

Tliat  means  it  has  to  be  in  existence, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  continue.  So  at 
this  point  we  find  the  word.s — 

a«  will  significantly  facilitate  the  continued 
operation  of  a  television  station  which  is 
providing — 

Not  "which  may  provide"  or  "which 
will  provide,"  but  "which  is  providing." 
How  could  any  words  more  present  in 
their  tense  than  those  be  used? 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  page  4,  the  bill  re- 
fers to  a  licensee  of  a  local  television  sta- 
tion that  is  m  operation.  But  on  one 
page  the  bill  refers  to  someone  who  has 
been  assigned  the  privilege,  and  on  the 
next  page  the  bill  uses  the  word  'con- 
tinued." I  am  aware  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  word  "assigned" 
is  in  the  past  tense,  and  means  the  event 
has  already  taken  place.  The  word  "con- 
tinued" mcaiis  it  must  already  be  in 
existence.  Something  which  is  not  in 
being  cannot  be  continued;  first  it  must 
be  in  existence. 

In  addition,  the  bill  uses  the  words 
"which  is  providing";  and  those  words 
are  in  the  present  tense. 

I  say  frankly  that  if  Senators  wish 
to  begin  to  tear  apart  the  words  used 
in  the  bill,  any  kind  of  argument  can 
be  made. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I 
say  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  bill  is  writ- 
ten in  the  present  tense.  It  iiscs  the 
words  "the  continued  operation"  and  the 
words  "is  providing." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes;  but  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  yield  briefly  again,  and  then  I  shall 
not  bother  him  further. 

F^rst.  I  can  name  a  situation  in  my 
own  State.  I  refer  to  page  4  of  the  bill. 
And  I  am  still  just  a  simple  enough  coun- 
try lawyer  so  that  the  language  to  me 
meatus  what    t  says.    On  page  4  it  says 


a  licensee  of  a  television  station  assigned 
to  a  community.  I  can  name  examples 
in  my  State  where,  for  several  years  now. 
there  has  been  a  channel  assigned  to  a 
community.  No  one  has  as  yet  con- 
structed a  station.  No  one  has  produced 
the  capital  for  constructing  one.  I  do 
not  think  there  should  be  left  in  thLs 
bill  a  provision  which  states  that  some- 
one may  have  the  privilege,  in  trying 
to  guard  his  own  future,  should  he  or 
should  his  heirs  or  assignees  .sometime 
get  the  money  to  build  the  station,  can- 
not do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  will  make  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  a  fair  offer. 
If  he  will  agree  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  will 
agree  to  change  the  word  "a.ssigned  '  to 
"operating." 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  already  said  he  is  dis- 
trustful of  how  we  can  legislate  to  pro- 
tect those  who  neeci  protection.  I  am 
distrustful  of  any  kind  of  measure  which 
we  bring  onto  the  floor  and  then  try  to 
legislate  here.  And  it  is  not  the  commit- 
tee's fault,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.shire  misunderstands  me.  I 
have  made  the  history  for  this  proposal. 
I  am  not  apologizing  for  the  word  "as- 
signed." I  am  not  apologizing  for  the 
paragraph.  With  all  due  modesty.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  beautifully  written.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  impress  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp.shire.  No  matter 
how  I  change  it.  he  is  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  COn^ON.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  finds  it  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  expression;  but  if  he  will  turn 
to  page  3,  he  will  find  on  that  page  a 
provision  which  reads : 

The  provisions  of  sections  303.  304.  307, 
308,  310.  311.  312.  313.  315.  and  316  relating 
to  stations,  radio  stations,  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, licenses  therefor,  licensees  thereof,  and 
station  operators  shali  apply  also  to  com- 
munity antenna  television  sjrstems. 

Then  if  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page 
3G  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  read  page  after  page  of  all  kinds  of 
re.stnctions  that  are  going  to  be  put  on 
the  CATV  operators  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  he  will  realize  that,  though  it 
may  be  beautifully  written,  it  will  be  a 
"beautiful  job"  done  on  .some  people. 
And  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  Federal 
Comm/anications  Commission,  but  of  the 
people. 

There  is  nothing  slippery  in  it,  but 
earnestly,  sincerely,  and  beautifully,  we 
put  something  in  this  bill  that  will  put 
an  end  to  free  enterprise.  If  a  local 
station  is  built  that  is  good  for  any- 
thing, and  if  there  ai-e  community  pro- 
grams that  are  good  for  anything,  no- 
body in  his  right  mind  is  going  to  pay  for 
something  which  he  can  get  free.  That 
is  a  part  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  answer  a  ques- 
tion? The  Senator  knows,  having  a 
CATV  in  his  community,  that  these  op- 
erators are  taking  a  signal  out  of  the 
air  which  originates  in  a  rather  large 
city;  I  think  in  this  particula'-  case  pos- 
sibly Boston.  There  is  a  ca.se  pending 
at  the  present  time  which  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  CATV 


can  take  a  signal  out  of  the  air  and  not 
pay  the  man  who  goes  through  the  ex- 
pense of  originating  it.  That  case  is 
now  r>ending.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
case  is  going  to  be  decided  But  let  us 
assume  it  is  decided  that  the  CATV  has 
no  right  to  use  that  signal,  that  he  can- 
not take  that  signal  without  permi.ssion. 
and  unless  he  gets  permission,  he  can- 
not use  it  and  redistribute  the  signal  to 
the  viewing  public  who  are  his  clients. 
In  a  case  of  that  kind,  who  does  the 
Senator  think  is  going  to  hear  from  the 
people  who  have  gone  to  the  expense  of 
installing  a  CATV  system  in  their  homes, 
and  of  paying  for  a  television  set?  Who 
is  feoing  to  protect  those  people  who 
have  installed  the  CATV  system?  Are 
they  not  going  to  come  running  to  the 
Senator  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
imipire  the  unreaisonable  charges  that 
might  be  made,  that  might  be  confisca- 
tory of  their  property?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  then?  I  just  hope  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  when  that  happens. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  asked  a 
question.    May  I  answer  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  the  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  another 
of  a  long  line  of  remarkable  decisions, 
decides  to  throttle  this  industry,  put  it 
out  of  business,  and  choke  it  to  death, 
then  let  them  do  it,  and  we  will  meet 
the  situation  when  it  comes.  There  is 
no  need  of  our  doing  it  first.  I  doubt 
if  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  there  is  a  serious 
question  pending  in  the  courts.  I  am 
only  hoping  that  what  is  feared  will  not 
hapf>en.  But  I  ha\e  told  representatives 
of  CATV  systems  that  one  of  the  es- 
sential benefits  of  this  legislation  was 
to  have  them  come  under  an  umbrella 
of  regulation.  They  were  told  that  if 
the  broadcasters  who  originate  the  sig- 
nals tiT  to  charge  exorbitant  fees  in  or- 
der for  them  to  get  permission  to  use 
those  signals,  they  will  always  have  the 
FCC  in  a  position  to  act  as  a  wise  um- 
pire, and  they  can  look  to  the  FCC. 
They  were  much  impressed  when  I  said 
that.  They  may  have  changed  their 
minds  when  they  got  out  in  the  corri- 
dors, but  they  were  impressed  when  I 
told  them  that. 

Mr.  COTTON  They  can  do  it  with 
the  bill  as  it  i.s. 

Mr.  PASTORE  No,  because  the  con- 
sent was  left  out  of  the  bill.  May  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kfrr  . 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  .say  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  which  has  control 
of  the  station  whose  signal  is  being 
picked  up,  could  not  control  them  with- 
out this  act? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  KERR  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator did  say. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  said  the  CATV 
would  not  have  any  right  to  go  before 
the  PCC. 

Mr.  KERR  W^ho  says  they  would 
not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  say  so. 

Mr.  KERR     WT^o  prescribes  that? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  the  Senator 
says  they  should  be  put  under  the  CATV. 
That  is  just  the  point. 

Mr.  KERR.  Cannot  a  person  go  into 
court  and  ask  for  justice,  without  being 
set  aside  by  the  coui-t? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  FCC  is  not  a 
court.  It  IS  a  regulatory  body.  We  are 
trying  to  put  the  parties  under  this  body 
with  appropriate  procedures. 

Mr.   KERR.    The   Senator 
make    them   slaves,    without 
for  protection  of  their  lives. 
can  one  get? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  am  not  silly 
talking  about  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  KERR.     So  am  I. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
jurisdiction,  and  there  is  nothing  silly 
in  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  does  not  have  to  be 
given  regulatory  control  over  any  citizens 
to  enable  those  citizens  to  go  before 
that  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  file  a  petition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    A  petition  to  do  what? 

Mr.  KERR  To  enforce  any  right 
that  an  American  citizen  has  with  ref- 
erence to  that  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  more  wrong  than  he  is. 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
proved  that  one  Senator  can  be  wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  have  not  proved  any  such  thing. 
I  am  merely  saying  to  the  Senator  that 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  put  the 
CATV's  under  supervision  of  the  FCC 
so  they  can  file  petitions  and  FCC  can 
take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  I  am  saying  they 
do  not  have  to  be  put  under  the  FCC. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  am  saying  the 
Senator  is  wrong 

Mr.  KERR.  And  I  am  saying  the 
Senator  does  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  we  are  at  a  stale- 
mate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE     I  yield 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  intend  this  to  be 
a  dampening  interlude.  I  refer  to  a  sit- 
uation the  distinguished  and  able  and 
forthright  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  I  last  discussed  several  months  ago. 
about  three  television  stations  in  Alciska 
which  oriKinate  their  own  signals  by 
means  of  regular  station  television 
equipment. 

The  signal  is  then  fed  into  a  coaxial 
system  and  distributed  to  homes  and 
subscribers  who  pay  a  monthly  fee  for 
the  service.  These  stations  do  not  re- 
ceive or  amplify  signals  originated  by  a 
television  station.  The  programs  pro- 
vided are  on  film,  except  for  certain  local 
pro'r,'rams    originated   by   the    station. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  would  such 
stations  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
a  communuy  antenna  television  system, 
which  the  bill  would  regulate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  This  bill  would 
not  apply,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  stations  originate  their  own  pro- 
grams and  are  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  Senator 
have  any  objection  to  my  asking  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  to  have 
primed  in  the  Record  a  very  u.seful  and 
explanatory  letter  which  the  Senator 
wrote  to  me  on  this  very  point  on  Janu- 
ai-y  fi,  1960? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  letter  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

C'iMMiTTEE  ON  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce, 
I  January  6,  I960. 

Hoi.  E.  L    BARTLETT, 

V  SI  Senate. 
Wat'iington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  December 
29.  1959,  in  which  you  refer  to  S.  2653,  a  bUl 
which  would  amend  the  Communications 
Act,  of  1934  to  esuiblish  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Federal  Commumcations  Commission  over 
corjimunity  antenna  systems. 

In  your  letter  you  refer  to  three  operations 
which  distribute  television  programs  by  wire 
in  .Sitka.  Ketchikan,  and  Nome.  Alaska 
Th«f;e  systems,  as  you  indicate,  do  not  re- 
cel»i!  or  amplify  signals  that  are  originated 
by  6  television  station.  They  merely  provide 
flirt  programs  which  are  transmitted  over 
wires  in  a  closed  circuit  fashion  lor  sub- 
scribers. 

I),  your  letter  you  state  it  Is  clear  from  a 
reatlng  of  S.  2653,  and  the  report  accom- 
paaying  it,  that  the  bill  does  not  intend  to 
covH-r  situations  such  as  those  operating  in 
Sitl:a,  Ketchikan,  and  Nome.  Tlie  definition 
of  f.  community  television  system  that  is  In- 
ten<led  to  be  regulated  under  the  provisions 
(if  $.  2653  is  as  follows; 

■'(hh)  "Community  antenna  television 
systt-m'  means  any  facility  performing  the 
service  of  receiving  and  amplifying  the  sig- 
nals transmitting  programs  broadcast  by  one 
or  more  television  stations  and  redistribut- 
ing such  programs,  by  wire,  to  subscribing 
members  of  the  public,  but  such  term  shall 
not  Include  •  *  '  (  3 )  any  such  facility  used 
only  'or  the  distribution,  by  wire,  of  pro- 
gra*ns  for  which  a  charge  is  imposed  gen- 
erally on  all  subscribers  wherever  located, 
and  which  are  not  in  the  first  instance 
broadcf^^t  for  reception  wthout  charge  by  all 
niamb«'-s  of  the  public  within  the  direct 
raage  of  television  broadcast  stations." 

Tou  will  note  that  it  is  very  specific  In  de- 
fining a  conimunity  antenna  system  as  a 
•faiclllty  performing  the  service  of  receiving 
and  ami)lifylng  the  signals  transmitting  pro- 
grams broadcast  by  one  or  more  broadcast 
stations  and  redistributing  such  programs  by 
wire  to  subscribing  members  of  the  public." 

In  addition,  on  page  12  of  the  committee 
report,  the  following  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  definition  of  a  community  an- 
tenna television  system  appears: 

"This  section  defines  the  term  'CATV  sys- 
tem' as  a  facility  performing  the  service  of 
reoeiving  and  ampluying  the  signals  trans- 
mitting programs  broadcast  by  one  or  more 
television  stations  and  redistributing  such 
prc>gram:5  by  wire  to  subscribing  members  of 
the  public  However,  it  does  not  include  ( 1 ) 
any  such  facility  which  serves  fewer  than  50 
subscribers;  (2)  any  such  facility  which 
.series  only  the  residents  of  one  or  more 
aptrtment  dwellings  under  common  owner- 
ship, cortrol,  or  management,  and  commer- 
riaj  establishments  located  on  the  premises; 
or  (3  I  ary  such  facility  used  only  for  the  dis- 
tnbutioi:.  by  wire,  of  programs  for  which  a 
charge  ;s  imposed  generally  on  all  sub- 
scribers vherever  located,  and  which  are  not 
in  the  first  instance  broadcast  for  reception 


without  charge  by  all  members  of  the  public 
within  the  direct  range  of  television  broad- 
cast stations." 

Therefore,  yotir  understanding  of  the 
legislation  Is  correct.  As  you  know,  the  bill 
is  presently  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
and  probably  will  be  taken  up  soon  after  the 
session  begins. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 


BARTI.ETT. 


John  O.  Pastore. 
I   thank  the  Sen- 


and    Mr.    McGEE 

yield  to  the  Sena- 

My    only    reason 


Mr. 
ator. 

Mr     MONRONEY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I 
tor  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY. 
for  asking  the  Senator  to  yield  at  this 
time  is  that  refei-ence  was  made  by  the 
Senator  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  fact 
that  I  introduced  a  regulatory  bil. 

Last  year  the  committee  had  already 
scheduled  hearings  on  S.  1739.  S.  1741, 
S,  1801,  and  S.  1886.  I  then  introduced 
S.  2303.  I  mention  this  sequence 
merely  to  show  that  there  were  four  bills 
pending  which  would  have  done  great 
violence  to  the  CATV  industry. 

In  order  to  have  before  the  committee 
the  industry's  position  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  regulation,  .should  any  be  required. 
I  introduced  my  bill. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  during  the  hearings  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  did  a  great  service 
for  the  CATV  industry,  by  excluding 
from  the  reported  bill  the  provision 
which  would  have  permitted  the  original 
broadcaster  to  control  the  programs,  as 
many  of  the  bills  provided.  The  Sena- 
tor would  not  accept  that  as  a  part  of 
the  bill.  Many  other  features  of  several 
of  the  bills  would  have  been  detrimental 
to  the  CATV  indu.stry. 

After  the  hearings,  when  I  was  home 
in  the  late  summer,  I  conferred  with  the 
members  of  this  great  industry  in  my 
home  State.  I  was  informed  that  they 
had  considered  what  advantages  they 
might  receive  from  regulation  and  what 
disadvantages  it  would  impose.  Their 
position  at  that  time  was  that  they  did 
not  seek  to  be  regulated  and  to  be  given 
licenses,  even  though  they  might  be  given 
"grandfather"  licenses.  At  that  time 
these  men  asked  me  to  oppase  the  bill. 

The  day  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  reported  the  bill  from 
the  committee  I  filed  an  objection 
against  consideration  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  I  am  not  a  'Johnny  come 
lately  '  who  is  suddenly  disturbed 
about  being  "lobbied '  by  a  few  TV 
.station  owners  My  objection  to  the  bill 
was  known  to  the  committee  and  was 
filed  on  the  day  the  bill  was  reported. 

I  think  it  is  quite  important,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  realize  these  men 
represent  a  very  .small  industry,  por- 
tions of  which  are  operating  in  widely 
divergent  areas.  They  felt  they  were 
led  astray  a  bit  by  following  the  advice 
of  some  Washington  lawyers,  who  do  not 
think  that  regulation  and  licensing  ev- 
ery 3  years  is  a  very  bad  idea.  Cer- 
tainly. I  do  not  think  the  average  in- 
dustry or  the  average  business  wishes 
to  be  licensed. 
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If  the  Senator  will  yield  a  little  fur- 
ther. I  should  like  to  make  one  more 
thing  clear. 

The  latest  expression  from  the  Fed- 
eral Commiuiications  Commission  was 
filed  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  House 
bill,  H.R.  11041,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  bill,  S.  2653. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  comments  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  H.R. 
11041. 

There    bein?    no   objection,   the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Comments  or  thw.  Fedeeai.  Oommitnications 

Commission    on    HR     11041.    "A    Bill    To 

Amend  the  Communications  Act  or   1934 

To  Establish  Jitrisdiction  in  the  Febe&ai. 

COMMUNICATIOHS    COMMISSION     OVE«    COM- 
MTJNITT    ANTKNNA    SYSTEMS        IDENTICAL    TO 

S  2663 

H  R.  11041  would  create  a  broad  Federal 
regulatory  authority  over  community  anten- 
na television  systems  by  applying  to  them  a 
prohibition  agiUnst  operation  without  a  li- 
cense from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commlslson.  comparable  to  that  now  de- 
scribed In  section  301  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  radio  transmission 
apparatus. 

The  bill  delines  a  community  antenna 
television  syst-rm  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Commissicn  has  suggested  In  legislative 
recommendations  made  in  the  spring  of  1959 
and  which  are  now  embodied  In  HR  6748. 
It  woald  also  except  community  antenna 
television  systems  from  the  definition  of 
"common  can  ler "  In  section  3ih)  of  the 
Communications  Act  and  thereby  make  clear 
that  the  bill  coes  not  authorize  the  regula- 
tion of  such  systems  as  'common  carriers" 
under  title  II  jf  the  Communications  Act — 
an  objective  Ir  which  the  Commission  fully 
concurs.  TTie  remainder  of  the  bill  would 
Include  In  one  new  section  of  the  act  section 
330,  the  text  cf  the  new  provisions  and  a 
reference  to  thiise  existing  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  which  are  to  "oe 
brought  Into  pi  ly  under  the  proposed  regu- 
latory scheme  It  Is  noted,  however,  that 
the  bill  would  not  apply  section  325(a)  to 
CATV  so  as  to  -equlre  them  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  originating  television  stations  to 
CATV  redistribution  of  their  signals  The 
application  of  this  requirement  to  CATV  was 
included  In  thf  Commissions  legislative 
proposals  so  as  Xi  place  community  antenna 
television  system?  on  the  same  f(X)ting  as 
other  television  repeater  services  In  this  re- 
gard. 

The  bin  Include.',  a  statutory  determination 
that  the  licensing  of  present  program  serv- 
ices of  existing  lommunlty  antenna  tele- 
vision systems  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est 'While  this  provision  wovild  "grand- 
father In'  exlstint;  systems,  their  licensing 
would  still  be  sublect  to  the  prohibition  of 
section  310  agalns'  alien  ownership,  and  li- 
censes so  granted  would  stlli  be  subject  to 
the  revocation  and  antitrust  provisions  In 
sections  312  and  3.3  of  the  present  statute. 
The  bill  would  permit  local  stations  to  re- 
quest the  Commission  to  subject  licenses 
Issued  under  this  "trrandfather"  provision,  to 
conditions  as  to  CATV  operations  which 
would  slgnlflcanUy  facUltate  the  continued 
operation  of  the  station  If  It  Is  providing  the 
only  locally  originated  television  broadcast 
service  in  the  community.  It  would  appear 
that  the  impact  of  .heee  provisions  Is  to  per- 
mit the  Imposltlor  on  existing  CATV's  of 
appropriate  operating  conditions,  such  as  a 
limitation  on  the  number  or  source  oi  the 
signals  redistrlbute<l  by  It  but  not  to  author- 
ize a  complete  denl^il  of  a  license  application 
for  an  existing  CATV  system      The  bill  would 


apply  a,  public  Interest  standard  for  the 
grant  of  licenses  to  new  CATV  systems  and 
erf  modification  of  licenses  of  existing  sys- 
tems— that  Is,  that  findings  as  to  the  public 
Interest  and  necessity  of  the  grant  shall  he 
made  with  due  regard  for  the  desirability  of 
facilitating  the  continued  operation  of  a 
television  station  which  Is  providing  the  only 
available  locally  originated  broadcast  serv- 
ice. However,  as  distinct  from  Its  effect  upon 
existing  systems,  the  application  of  this 
standard  to  requests  for  new  systems  or  the 
addition  of  new  program  services  by  existing 
systems  would  authorize  the  complete  denial 
of  such  a  request  Another  distinction  In 
the  bill  as  between  existing  and  new  sys- 
tems— procedural  in  character  but  of  sub- 
stantive effect— would  establish  new  hearing 
pr')cedures  and  rights  with  respect  to  the 
licenses  of  existing  systems  but  would  make 
the  Issuance  of  licenses  for  new  systems  or 
modifications  of  existing  ones  subject  to  the 
protest  procedures  set  forth  In  section  309 
of  the  Communications  Act 

The  new  section  330(f  i  which  is  proposed 
by  HR  11041  follows  the  Commission's  legis- 
lative proposal  to  require  CATV's  to  carry  the 
programs  of  a  local  television  station  upon 
the  latter's  request  and  would  permit  the 
promulgation  of  rules  by  the  Commission  to 
assure  that  reception  of  such  programs  via 
the  CATV  systems  would  be  reasonably  com- 
parable In  technical  quality  to  other  pro- 
grams redistributed  by  the  CATV. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Commission  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  so  as  to 
preclude  the  duplication  of  programs  of  a 
local  station  by  the  CATV  system  serving 
subscriljers  In  the  same  community.  In 
promulgating  such  rules  under  the  authority, 
the  Commission  Ls  again  called  upon  to  give 
due  regard  to  the  desirability  of  facilitating 
the  continued  operation  of  a  television  sta- 
tion which  Is  providing  the  only  available 
locally  originating  television  service 

The  Commission's  continuing  study  of  the 
CATV  local  station  problem  leads  it  to  favor 
what  it  understands  to  be  the  basic  under- 
lying objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
"The  bill  would  encourage  local  television 
broadi-ast  station  operation  by  extending 
some  protection  against  Inequitable  compe- 
tition by  unlicensed  television  services  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recognizes  the  public 
benefit  in  the  provision  of  multiple  program 
services  by  CATV  sj-stems.  It  may  be  noted 
that  these  objectives  form  the  basis  of 
two  of  the  priorities  set  forth  by  the  Com- 
mission in  its  sixth  report  and  order  for  the 
assignment  of  television  channels. 

The  Commission's  earlier  examination  of 
the  CATV  local  station  problem  and  its  views 
with  respect  thereto  are  reflected  In  Its  re- 
port and  order  In  docket  No.  12443,  which 
was  adopted  on  April  13,  1959.  In  that  docu- 
ment the  Commission  set  forth  the  reasons 
for  Its  view  that  an  all-encompassing  Juris- 
diction over  CATV  systems,  through  manda- 
tory licensing  requirements  under  the  Com- 
munications Act.  was  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  In  the  public  Interest.  However, 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  some  of  the  objectives 
reflected  in  H.R  11041.  the  Instant  bill,  and 
to  permit  some  adjustment  of  the  unfair 
competitive  situation  of  TV  stations  as 
against  CAT\'  systems,  the  Commission  did 
recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  (a)  require  that  CATV's  obtain 
permission  of  stations  whose  broadcast  sig- 
nals thev  redistribute;  (bi  require  that,  upon 
request  by  any  local  TV  station,  the  CATV 
system  carry  the  program  broadcast  by  the 
local  stetlon;  and  (Ci  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  promulgate  rules  to  assure  that  In 
broadcasting  local  station  programs  the 
CATV  system  will  take  reasonable  measures 
to  provide  a  picture  of  reasonable  technical 
quality.  These  recommendations  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  are  now  embodied 
In  H  R    6748  and  S    1801. 


Thereafter,  the  Commission  Initiated  a 
field  Inquiry  into  the  general  subject  of  TV 
rei>eater  services  and  particularly  Into  the 
problems  encountered  by  local  stations  In 
communities  served  by  a  CATV  system.  This 
Inquiry  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission and  staff  officials  during  August  1959 
in  the  States  of  Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  the  views  of 
various  organizations  and  Individuals  who 
reflected  all  sides  of  the  local  statlon-CATV 
controversy  were  obtained  As  a  result  of  its 
further  consideration  of  this  problem  in  the 
light  of  the  Information  obtained  since  the 
issuance  of  its  Report  and  Order  In  Docket 
No  12443,  the  Commission  Is  In  acoord  with 
the  approach  taken  in  subsection  (gi  of  the 
proposed  legislation  as  it  looks  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  duplication  of  local  station 
programs  by  a  CATV  system.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ability  of  CATV  systems,  oper- 
ating without  any  Federal  statutory  restric- 
tions, to  Intercept  first-run  programs  broad- 
cast by  stations  In  large  metropolitan  areas 
and  to  redistribute  them  to  6ubscrlt>ers  In  a 
small  community  in  advance  of  the  broad- 
cast of  that  same  program  by  the  local  sta- 
tion, gives  rise  to  an  Inequitable  competitive 
disadvantage  which  the  local  station  is  un- 
able to  overcome  by  any  reasonable  means 
within  its  control.  Although  this  disadvan- 
tage may  not  be  precisely  measurable,  there 
is  ample  recognition  of  the  dlfferUig  com- 
mercial values  of  TV  program  transmission. 
based  on  factors  of  time  and  area,  in  the  long 
established  practices  of  the  motion  picture 
distribution  and  exhibition  field  as  well  as  in 
the  broadcast  indvistry  Itself.  Also  to  be 
considered  Is  the  fact  that  under  a  national 
policy  which  looks  to  the  provision  of  as 
many  radio  services  as  possible  to  as  many 
people  as  possible,  the  duplication  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  of  a  program 
broadcast  or  about  to  be  broadcast  to  all  the 
people  of  a  community  by  a  local  station 
would  appear  not  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

While  In  accord  with  the  general  objectives 
of  H.R.  11041,  the  Commission  Is  of  the  view 
that  broadscale  legislation  establishing  a 
mandatory  licensing  scheme  for  all  CATV 
systems  may  work  a  result  far  beyond  its 
apparent  purposes.  The  bill  may  well  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  that  a  substantial.  If 
not  complete  preference  be  given  to  a  local 
television  station  against  any  new  CATV 
system  or  any  enlargement  of  an  existing 
one,  without  adequate  regard  to  the  multiple 
program  services  which  would  thereby  be 
provided.  More  Importantly  the  Commis- 
sion is  of  the  view  that  the  objectives  of  ihik 
bill  would  best  be  achieved;  that  ample 
protection  would  be  afforded  local  stations. 
and  that  inequitable  competitive  disadvan- 
tages would  be  largely  eliminated,  if  the 
Congre.ss  were  to  adopt  legislation  to — 

1.  Amend  section  325iai  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  .so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to 
CATV  systems. 

2  Require  that  upon  request  by  any  local 
TV  station,  a  CATV  system  shall  carry  the 
programs  broadcast  by  the  local  station. 

3  Authorize  the  Commission,  by  rule  or 
order,  to  prescribe  standards  to  assure  that 
the  reception  of  local  programs  via  a  CATV 
system  shal!  be  reasonably  comparable  In 
technical  quality  to  other  programs  redis- 
tributed by  the  CATV. 

4.  Authorize  the  Commission  to  prescribe 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  i>re- 
veni  the  duplication  of  local  station  pro- 
grams by  a  CATV  system 

The  Conunisslcn  must  also  note  that  H.R. 
11041  would  require  the  licensing  and  regu- 
lation not  only  of  CATV  systems  which  may 
be  established  In  the  future  but  also  of  the 
some  500  to  700  systems  which  are  already  In 
existence  CATV  systems  already  exceed  In 
number  all  the  local  TV  broadcast  sU lions 
and  it's  obvious  that  a  proi>er  administra- 
tion of  the   licensing   system  e8t.abllshed    in 
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the  bill  would  requir*  substantially  more 
personnel  and  appropriations.  It  would 
therefore  be  vital  that  the  enactment  of 
Buch  broad  legislation  by  the  Congreae  be 
accompanied  by  supplemental  appropria- 
tions suflBclent  to  enable  the  Comnaiselon  to 
handle  the  subatantlally  Increased  tasks 
that  would  be  Imposed  upon  It.  However, 
even  were  the  necessary  ftinds  and  staff  made 
available,  the  Commission  does  not  believe 
that  a  licensing  sjrsiem  for  CATVb  oould.  in 
practice,  serve  the  underlying  objectives  of 
the  bill  any  more  effectively  than  Is  possi- 
ble, at  far  less  cost,  through  enactment  of 
the  regxiiatory  provisions  listed  In  the  pre- 
ceding pcu-agraph 

Sepakat*  Vnrws  of  Commissioner   John    S. 
Cross 

I  concur  with  the  preceding  views  of  my 
colleagues  with  the  exception  of  the  full 
paragraph  In  the  center  of  page  3  and  with 
recommendation  "4"  on  page  4. 

Subsection  (g\  of  H.R.  11041  would  prevent 
the  duplication  of  local  television  station 
programs  by  CATV  system.s.  It  would  not, 
however,  prevent  similar  duplication  by  oth- 
er TV  repeater  services  (satellites,  transla- 
tors, and  boosters)  which  provide  signals  to 
the  areas  served  by  local  TV  stations.  In 
my  judgment,  effective  nonduplication  of  lo- 
cal station  signals  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  such  halfway  measures;  if  CATV  systems 
must  not  duplicate  the  programs  of  local 
TV  stations,  then  all  other  TV  repeaters 
should  be  required  to  protect  local  stations 
from  duplication.  In  sum,  this  means  sim- 
ply that  either  all  or  none  should  be  con- 
fronted with  such  an  obligation 

Moreover,  even  if  all  TV  repeaters  were 
required  to  avoid  duplicating  local  station 
programs.  I  am  not  convinced  that  compli- 
ance with  such  a  mandate  would  prove  prac- 
ticable and  workable.  After  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  overall  problem,  this  Commis- 
sion considered  the  public  interest  would 
best  be  served  by  carrying  out  the  Sndlng 
and  conclusions  reached  In  Its  report  and 
order  of  Aprtl  13,  1959,  in  docket  12443.  I 
Toted  for  the  adoption  of  docket  12443  and 
nothing  has  occurred  In  the  Interim  to  per- 
suade me  that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  by  changing  It  Docket  12443  has  this 
to  say  on  the  subjef-t  i  PCC  59-292,  pp.  40 
41): 

"9S  Another  suggestion  made  by  various 
broadcasters  Is  that  there  be  a  rule  against 
the  CATV  duplicating  programs  carried  by 
the  local  station;  .Nometlmes  this  request  Is 
confined  to  programs  being  presented  simul- 
taneously, but  other  broadcasters  request 
that  the  CATV  not  be  allowed  to  present 
('live'  or  'first  run")  programs  t<3  be  pre- 
sented later  by  the  local  station.  There 
are  further  requests  that  the  local  station 
be  given  the  first  refusal,  as  against  presen- 
tation on  the  CATV  system,  of  all  programs 
of  its  network,  and  that  indeed  the  CATV 
not  be  permitted  to  present  any  of  that  net- 
work's programs. 

"96.  We  cannot  agree  to  adopt  or  support 
any  of  these  suggestions.  Certainly,  with  re- 
spect to  anything  more  than  the  barring  of 
simultaneous  duplication,  we  believe  this  to 
be  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  viewers'  rights 
to  get  'live'  programing  if  they  are  willing 
to  f>ay  for  it.  The  suggested  rules  restrict- 
ing presentation  of  the  programs  of  the  local 
station's  network  would  appear  to  be  cumber- 
some. If  not  completely  unworkable,  espe- 
cially considering  that  many  stations  in 
small  markets.  Including  some  of  those  cov- 
ered in  the  record,  present  programs  of  two 
or  even  three  networks.  As  to  the  prevention 
of  simultaneous  diipUcation,  it  is  true  that 
this  would  involve  no  loss  of  program  service 
to  the  community;  but  it  would  appear  to 
present  substantial  Inconvenience,  not  only 
to  viewers  (who  would  have  to  keep  switch- 
ing channels  to  follow  a  particular  network ) 


but  to  the  auxiliary  services  (presumably 
tra«i3lato."8  would  have  to  be  treated  th.e  same 
wayi.  wh3  would  have  to  keep  txirnlng  their 
lintallati  3ns  on  and  off  ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  read  a  portion  of  the  comments  on 
the  House  bill. 

The  Commission  must  also  note  that  H  R. 
11041  would  require  the  licensing  and  regu- 
lataon  not  only  of  CATV  systems  which  may 
be  established  in  the  future  but  al.<!0  of  the 
some  500  to  700  systems  which  are  already  in 
existence.  CATV  systems  already  exceed  In 
number  fJl  the  local  TV  broadcast  stations 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  a  proper  admlnlstra- 
tloci  of  the  licensing  system  established  In 
th*  bill  would  require  substantially  more 
personnel  and  appropriations.  It  would 
therefore  be  vital  that  the  enactment  of  such 
broad  legislation  by  the  Congress  be  accom- 
panied bj  supplemcntAl  appropriations  suffl- 
clant  to  enable  the  Commission  to  handle 
the  substantially  Increased  tasks  that  would 
be  Imposed  upon  it.  However,  even  were  the 
nocessary  funds  and  staff  made  available. 
the  Commission  does  not  believe  that  a 
Itoenslng  system  for  CATV's  could.  In  prac- 
tiae.  serve  the  underlying  objectives  of  the 
bill  any  more  effectively  than  is  possible,  at 
far  less  C(5st,  through  enactment  of  the  regu- 
latory provisions  listed  in  the  preceding 
pvagraph. 

Three  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  before 
u$  are  endorsed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  agrees  that  it  would 
be  desirible,  upon  request  by  a  local  TV 
.stBtion.  to  have  a  CATV  system  carry 
the  programs  broadcast  by  the  local 
station  :n  a  one-station  area.  That  is 
almost  universally  done,  without  any  law 
roquirini,'  it. 

Secondly,  the  Commission  believes  it 
should  be  authorized  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards to  insure  that  the  reception  of  local 
progi-ams  under  a  CATV  system  Ls 
reasonably  comparable  in  technical 
quality  to  other  programs  redistributed 
by  the  CATV  system.  The  technical 
quality  of  the  signal  of  the  local  station 
oTer  these  sy.stems  is  usually  identical 
with  the  network  station  being  picked 
up. 

A  third  position  is  recommended, 
which  these  men  feel  they  cannot  follow, 
'A'hich  has  been  debated  at  length. 
Perhaps  a  moment  more  will  help  to 
straighti'n  us  out  on  that  matter. 

The  Com.mis.'iion  recommends,  with 
one  Commissioner  dissenting,  that  the 
Oommission  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  pre- 
vent th?  duplication  of  local  station 
prograir-s  by  a  CATV  system. 

Why  do  these  men  object  to  that?  It 
La  .simply  that  these  are  small  businesses. 
The  average  is  perhaps  400  or  500  sub- 
scribers to  a  system  To  do  as  requested 
would  require  the  manning  of  some  sort 
of  monitoring  arrangement  by  an  en- 
gineer in  order  to  cut  duplicating  pro- 
grams oif.  The  man  would  have  to  have 
m  front  of  him  a  list  of  programs  which 
might  b*'  duphcating  with  regard  to  the 
local  station. 

For  that  rea.son  these  men  feel  that 
this  would  entail  substantial  expense  for 
additional  employees  on  the  payroll.  In 
the  smaller  type  of  operation  this  would 
be  a  considerable  burden,  and  It  would 
represent  a  large  portion  of  the  profit 
for  many  CATV  systems. 


The  Commission  believes  it  does  not 
need  the  bill.  The  Commission  does  not 
wish  to  license  every  CATV,  but  recom- 
mend.s  these  three  things,  two  of  which 
are  being  done  almost  univer.sally. 
without  legislation. 

Mr.  PAS'IORE.  Mr.  Pi-csident.  to 
come  back  to  the  point  of  beginning.  I 
wish  to  say  that  to  my  State  passage  of 
this  bill  means  Uttle  or  nothing.  Han- 
dling the  bill  was  my  responsibility,  and 
I  have  performed  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  We  gave  the  subject  long  hours 
of  consideracion.  We  gave  It  inLens«\ 
deep  study.  We  came  foi-th  with  a  bill 
which  met  w.th  the  approval  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  committee. 

I  have  visited  the  State  of  my  friend 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI.  I  have 
visited  the  SUte  of  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  McGee].  I  have  visited 
tn  Montana.  I  went  to  the  States  which 
have  the  problem.  There  are  CATV 
system.s  in  those  States.  I  vi.sited  the 
State  of  my  friend  from  Idaho  fMr. 
Church  1.  There  are  local  broadca.st 
stations,  as  well. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  care  to  say.  I 
have  tried  to  be  as  peisuasive  as  I  can 
be.  If  it  is  the  intent  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Senate  to  kill  the  bill,  that  is 
entirely  up  to  the  Senate 

As  of  this  moment.  I  think  those  who 
have  the  problem  ought  to  rise  and 
speak.  I  hope  they  will  speak  eloquently 
enough  so  that  whatever  we  do  we  shall 
not  affect  anyone  imduly.  I  hope  we 
will  take  care  of  the  band  of  httle  people 
who  have  only  one  available  station, 
who  hope  that  they  can  .see  one  little 
program  one  little  evening  on  some 
weekday  in  their  little  bailiwicks  out  in 
the  Midwest. 

That  waa  the  only  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It  is  the 
only  objective  of  the  bill.  If  Senators 
want  to  send  the  bill  back  to  slumber 
forever,  that  is  entirely  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  I  have  said 
all  I  care  to  .say. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  KERR.  Why  does  the  Senator  not 
pre.sent  such  a  bill  and  let  us  pa.ss  it? 
Why  bring  before  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
would  regulate  100  little  people  who  do 
not  want  the  bill,  in  order  to  protect  1 
group  of  little  people  who,  if  they  are 
entitled  to  protection,  will  have  it  with- 
out a  voice  in  the  Senate  being  raised 
in  opposition? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  explained  that.  I  have 
explained  it  as  completely  as  I  can.  That 
is  the  way  it  stands.  That  is  the  way  it 
is. 

Mr.  KERR.    Take  it  or  leave  it' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
agree  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  It 
has  been  a  Joy  to  debate  this  issue  with 
the  Senator  this  afternoon.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  do  so.  I  have  always  en- 
Joyed  debating  with  the  Senator,  not 
only  today  but  also  in  the  past. 
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I  have  stated  how  the  matter  stands. 
This  is  the  bill  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee. Prom  now  oa  we  shall  hear  from 
the  men  who  have  problems  in  their  own 
States.  Then  we  will  calmly  come  to  a 
vote.  Whatever  if  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  accept  it  with  good  jirace.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  McGEE.  As  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  States  very  deeply  involved  in 
connection  with  t.ie  bill,  I  should  like 
to  say,  first,  that  If  ever  an  mdividual 
operated  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  It  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  It  was  my  strong  impres- 
sion everywhere  he  went  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  he  ordinarily  had  no 
business  to  be  thit  the  fairness  with 
which  he  conducte<i  the  hearmgs  and  the 
depths  to  which  h«-  probed  the  problems 
involved  arouse  admiration  on  all  sides. 
I  personally  can  r?port  that  the  people 
who  now  stand  m  apposition  came  away 
singing  the  praises  of  the  fairness  of  the 
subcommittee's  coiduct.  This  was  the 
on-the-spot  react-on  before  the  great 
mobilization  began.  I  wish  the  chair- 
man to  know  that  thase  of  us  in  the 
mountain  West  shall  be  forever  grateful 
for  his  great  scholarship,  fairness,  and 
skill  in  handling  a  difficult  question 
ordinarily  so  foreign  to  the  chairman,  in 
the  interest  of  our  section  of  the  country. 

Never  do  I  recf  11.  m  the  15  months 
which  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  man  standing  alone  so  eloquent- 
ly and  so  effectively  against  so  many.  I 
think  this  demonstration  will  go  down  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  performances 
in  the  history  of  the  Sei^ate.  In  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  assault  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  set  straight  for  the 
Record. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
asked.  "Where  are  the  amendments'' 
What  has  happentKl  to  them?"  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  If  on 
every  desk  there  Is  not  a  copy  of  tlie 
amendments  at  stake  and  also  If  each 
of  the  amendment*  is  not  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  10? 

This  is  not  a  sneak  attack.  This 
measure  has  been  advertised,  the  amend- 
ments have  been  submitted,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  subcommittee.  Is  that  not 
the  case? 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  not  impressed  by 
a  last-minute  assertion  that  there  are 
certain  amendments  which  have  not  been 
stated.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the 
history  of  the  bill  anyone  who  has  at- 
tended the  hearings,  anyone  who  has 
attended  the  conf  ei  ence,  anyone  who  has 
talked  to  the  people  on  both  side.s  of  the 
issue,  well  knows  that  everything  perti- 
nent has  been  cor-sidered.  We  studied 
the  amendments  suggested.  We  had  a 
meeting.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  attended  that 
meeting  and  will  r«'call  the  personal  un- 
fortunate Incident  which  caused  me  to 
return  to  Rhode  Island.  I  had  to  leave 
the  meeting  rathei'  early.    But  we  met 


for  the  purF>ose  of  considering  the 
amendments.  We  agreed  we  would  ac- 
cept the  amendments.  We  said  so  in  the 
office  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  MagntjsonI. 

At  the  last  minute  It  is  said  that  we 
did  not  consider  the  amendments.  That 
is  said  by  Senators  who  are  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill  anyway.  No  matter  how 
I  agree  to  amend  the  bill.  Senators  who 
are  oppo.sed  to  it  will  still  be  opposed  to 
the  bill  We  recognize  that  these  are 
only  arguments  made  on  the  floor,  and 
we  are  not  carried  off  by  them. 

I  repeat :  This  Is  the  bill  we  have  pre- 
.senled.  The  bill  will  not  be  sent  back 
to  be  improved.  The  bill,  if  sent  back 
to  committee,  will  be  sent  back  to  die. 
We  know  that.  If  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  do  not  want  CATV  to  come  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  FCC,  that  is 
satisfactoi-y  to  me.  But  I  think  the  pub- 
lic interest  demands  it.  I  think  for  their 
own  sake  CATV  would  be  better  off  if 
they  did  come  under  FCC.  Surely  in 
those  areas  of  the  counti-y  which  are 
represented  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  we  need  this  kind  of 
measure  if  we  are  to  have  free  television 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
fee,  who  cannot  afford  to  have  to  pay  for 
television.  In  many  instances  those 
people  live  in  places  where,  even  if  they 
could  afford  it.  they  could  not  get  It 
anyway.  That  is  a  situation  the  bill 
takes  care  of. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 'i* 

Mr   PASTORE      I  yield 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  raised  a  point 
of  interpretation  of  the  bill  itself.  Is 
IS  not  true  that  the  ix>int  he  raised  was 
included  and  encompassed  in  the 
amendments  to  which  we  had  agreed, 
and  which  are  printed  in  the  Record? 
This  question  is  raised  only  as  a  factor 
tending  to  confuse  rather  than  to  spell 
out  honest  differences  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr  Cotton  J,  and  certainly  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  anything  which 
could  be  construed  as  being  in  derogation 
of  him  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  knows  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  opposed 
to  the  bill.  No  matter  how  I  might 
agree  to  amend  the  bill,  I  know  he  would 
still  oppose  it.  Some  questions  were 
raised.  I  think  the  issue  is  abundantly 
clear.  Representatives  of  the  industry 
suggested  a  change  here  and  there.  We 
said,  "If  it  will  make  you  happy,  we  will 
accept  the  change,  but  not  a  change  of 
the  meanine."  We  were  ready  to  make 
history  to  that  effect.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  were  so  agreeable  that  I  think 
they  became  a  little  ambitious. 

Mr  McGEE.  At  least  they  became  a 
little  overconfident,  or  maybe  properly 
confident,  as  appears. 

Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  there  not  another 
aspect  of  the  continuance  of  local  broad- 
casting stations  beyond  the  serv^lce  that 


a  single  station  renders  in  itself?  Does 
that  not  stem  from  the  interest  of  the 
booster  population:  that  is.  the  group  In 
the  mountain  West  which  must  depend 
upon  booster  TV  reception  as  thtir  only 
signal? 

Mr.  PASTORE      That  is  true 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  booster  extends  the 
range  of  the  broadcaster's  own  live 
signal? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliat  is  true  I 
visited  a  town  which  had  a  population  of 
no  more  than  400  or  500  people.  On 
top  of  a  hill  a  booster  had  been  Installed 
The  E>eople  of  the  town  had  contributed 
to  pay  for  the  installation.  It  was  a 
nonprofit  ventuie.  It  was  a  kitchen- 
type  booster.  But  they  Installed  the 
booster  at  their  own  expense  That  is 
how  far  people  will  go  to  get  a  signal. 
Those  are  the  p<?ople  who  are  trying  to 
have  the  bill  enacted.  They  have  the 
booster.  They  imiplify  the  signal  and 
send  it  to  a  town  of  400  or  500  people 
who  have  no  other  television.  TTiat  is 
the-  only  television  they  have.  They 
have  only  the  one  signal.  Those  are  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  protect. 

Some  Industry  representatives  are  say- 
ing. "We  are  the  little  people."  They  are 
the  little  people  who  are  running  around 
in  air-conditioned  Cadillacs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  final  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  yield 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  large  centers  of  the  West  which  un- 
der no  circumstances  can  receive  a  TV 
signal?  I  think  at  once  of  a  community 
in  the  State  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI,  who  is 
now  standing  and  waiting  to  address  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  the  commumty  of 
Grand  Junction,  a  city  of  40.000.  with 
one  live  TV  station  Through  boosters 
it  serves  an  additional  55.000  people, 
nearly  100,000.  all  told. 

Without  that  service,  with  only  com- 
munity antemia  television,  the  40.000 
might  be  serviced,  but  the  55,000  are  left 
out  without  senice.  I  think  of  the  Sara- 
toga Valley  in  my  own  State,  a  commu- 
nity of  700.  where  the  community  an- 
tenna people  recused  to  go  in  because 
they  could  not  make  it  pay,  and  the 
people  would  get  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  boosters.  I  think  of  the  ranching  area 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  I  represents.  This 
area  would  be  turned  down  by  the  com- 
munity antenna  people  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  give  them  TV.  I  say 
the  citizens  in  mv  State  and  in  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott]  and.  Indeed,  all  the 
people  of  the  West,  have  a  right  to  be 
first-cla.ss  TV  viewers  and  citizens  and 
not  second  or  third  class. 

This  is  the  great  and  noble  cause  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  comes  from  the   "down  East "  coun- 
try, has  labored  so  courageously,  and  I 
want  him  to  know  our  deep  api^reciation. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr.     CARLSON.     Mr.     President.      I 
served  for  many  years  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr 
PASTORE)  when  he  was  Governor  of  his 
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state,  and  duiiiig  his  sei-vice  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  his  presentation  this  jifternoon  of  a 
bill  that  is  of  concern  to  me  and  to  many 
others.  I  may  be  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  lives  in  a  community 
u  here  we  have  CATV  piped  Into  our  own 
stations.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  effect  of  the  bill 
in  communities  where  there  is  a  local 
TV  station.  We  live  in  an  area  where  we 
are  proud  to  receive  and,  In  fact,  de- 
lighted to  gpt.  CATV.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  until  we  secured  it  in  our  hometown, 
we  could  not  get  Kansas  weather  reports 
except  through  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  to  state  that 
we  are  paying  $7  a  month  for  it.  We 
wish  we  did  not  have  to  pay.  but  we  are 
delighted  to  pay  that  sum. 

That  Is  the  group  of  people  about 
whom  I  am  concei-ned. 

I  have  been  very  diligent  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
nothing  wUl  be  done  which  will  inter- 
fere with  the  antenna  TV  systems,  be- 
cause It  is  only  through  these  systems 
that  the  p>eople  can  get  programs  in 
many  great  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
with  all  the  honesty  and  sincerity  at  my 
command  that  the  bill  may  present  a 
little  inconvenience— because  these  peo- 
ple will  have  to  file  for  licenses,  but  that 
will  be  perfunctory  in  most  cases — even 
If  the  Supreme  Court  rules  that  the 
broadcasters  have  no  proprietary  nght 
in  the  signal  which  they  originate.  Inso- 
far as  the  pai'tlcular  locality  from  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
comes,  that  locality  minht  not  be  af- 
fected, even  If  the  bill  falls.  The  fact 
U  that  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  rule 
that  they  tue  capturuiu  a  slunal  out  of 
the  air  and  commoiTially.inu  thnt  nmuul, 
over  which  ihe  broadcaMters  have  ii 
proprietftry  iiuht,  then  nerioun  trouble 
can  en.iue.  The  beitl  tlUnu  that  couUl 
happtm  to  thnne  people  m  auch  m  Mium- 
liotv  wtmld  1x1  for  iht*  bill  to  Of  paimod 
If  Iht)  bill  were  pa^MPd,  Ihry  wuiilil  be 
placml  uiuler  the  t-niurul  u(  iho  CumtnU' 
Mlon  whU'li  iu)l  otily  hM  nupt'i'vincii.v  mu- 
Uiotlly  tivpi'  Uin  broadcitAlrM,  but  vkoulil 
hAVP  AUthuilly  nnd  it>«ix)ii>iibilny  ovrr 
CATV  M  wpll  1  know  Ihul  if  Hip  Mu- 
premp  Couit  drvlAlon  uort  nMtUiitt  thpm, 
Ihry  will  Com''  tunlunu  to  thn  Hniftior 
and  to  mr,  bul  lluMi  it  mny  ijr  loo  lulp 
I  hopo  thr  tTpiP«<Mit.iMvr«i  of  CAI*V  in 
the  uAlleilrn  will  lii'm  aUrntivply  to 
wluit  I  am  ,>Mvina.  I  polntod  thii  out  tu 
the  fcproTiitrtMvcs  of  CATV,  and  tliry 
f»e«mpd  to  Il;<ton  attrntlvrly  I  ipcclved 
the  Imprr.Mlon  thut  they  understood 
precisely  whnf  I  wrs  tryln«  to  •ay, 

I  hope  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  di.^- 
turb  the  present  practice  However,  If 
the  Supreme  Court  should  I'ule  Ihnt 
.since  the  broadcasters  put  out  the  pic- 
ture 111  tremendous  coat,  it  1«  not  rl«ht 
to  take  that  plcure  without  permls.slon 
and  commercialize  It,  Other  people  can- 
not take  the  .-^lunnl  of  a  baseball  game, 
for  example  and  commercialize  It  with- 
out paying  for  it,  Thei-eforo  I  say  thnt 
the  pajwlng  of  the  bill  could  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  them. 

These  CATV  people  claim  that  they 
fttlck  up  an  antenna  and  take  the  pro- 


gram out  of  the  air  and  thereby  create  a 
business.  They  say  that  they  are  free  to 
do  it.  and  It  la  nobody's  business  what 
thay  do.  That  is  all  well  and  good  if 
thay  are  right.  If  they  are  wrong,  how- 
ever, then  the  passing  of  this  bill,  as  I 
have  said,  Is  the  best  thing  that  ran 
happen  to  them. 

Mr.  CAflLSON.  I  wish  to  state  Uial 
th«  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  com- 
pleted an  outstanding  task  this  after- 
noon In  presenting  this  subject  to  the 
Senate.  It  Is  a  matter  of  Rrrat  coiicern 
to  many  of  us. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE      I  y:<  Id 

Mr.  MOSS  I  appreciate  the  out- 
Riandlng  work  which  ha.s  been  done  by 
tht  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islpnd  as  chairman  of  the  .subcommit- 
teo.  He  came  to  our  State  of  Utah  and 
conducted  hearings  there.  We  have 
communities  in  Utah  which  cannot  re- 
cr'lve  a  .«ii;nal  even  thourrh  they  have 
boosters  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
said  that  with  respect  to  an  industry 
which  is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munication.s  Commission,  so  far  as  tele- 
vi•^i(/n  stations  are  concerned,  when  the 
Senate  has  already  pa.ssed  a  bill  regulat- 
ing boosters  and  translators,  the  com- 
munity antenna  sy.^tems  should  not  be 
regulated  at  all  I  believe  all  of  them 
should  come  under  the  same  Commls- 
.sKin  Thev  are  in  the  same  general 
biwiine.^s  of  distributinK  siy;nals  to  peo- 
ple Then  fore  I  .should  like  to  ask  the 
.S(»iiator  from  Rhode  Island  if  he  do<:'> 
pot  believe  that  the  only  way  we  can  cci 
a  continuity  of  a  system  In  this  whole 
flfld  H  to  brink'  all  the  mediums  undci 
the  reuula'ion  of  the  Federal  Cnrnmuiil- 
cHtions  Commi.sMion  which  ha.-,  th.e  obli- 
gation of  reHulauni'  in  the  puh!:'-  ,nter- 
rsP 

Mf  I'ASTnHi:  I  hope  the  Induntry 
li«H>p>  in  the  inllt'rle.s  »rr  ij.itenlnB. 
Ihry  too  me  uiinu  frnju-hlups,  nnd  poles, 
rtivl  itrlnmou  vuii'f.  nnd  u-'inu  tin-  \\>i 
t'Mt'y  could  vtMV  wfl!  lir  rlrtiMfiici  ii~ 
colTunoii  pnnirt'n  \\\  tluMi'  .-Urtiii  ilnv 
Collld  rnme  unrtiM'  Ihn  puljlli'  mIIIIMii 
ro|nini'»»»loiis  'I'lit-y  irnvr  nlinuh  -.im'td 
!o  do  tliBi  in  Montana,  and  1  ljrii«'vi'  ii'  m 
in  Utah 

Mr  Mf)MM     Wr  hnvr  pmsprt  n  inw  tn 
Udnh 

Ml"  I'AHTDiM';     iTit  s  Hit-  doiiiH  II  m 

('t)lorn(lo,  I  iiiirlrrslaiul  I  \\>\\  !■<  uU  rlnht 
with  inn  I  would  be  nunitihlc  If  thr 
bill  dors  not  pa/is,  to  adopt ;!•«  a  ri'sdli- 
tUin  to  tlm  rITert  Hint  It  Ls  the  srn.M-  of 
C(inure»,s  that  this  is  a  rnNponsibllHy  of 
tht  States;  the  StotM  should  take  con- 
trol 

Jlowcvcr,  bccau.sc  I  think  tliat  tl.i  ic 
art!  many  captive  customers — people  wlio 
have  bovight  their  tclcvl.slun  sct.s.  'I  licy 
art  charged  .so  much  a  month  for  c  ATV 
.service  I  believe  they  .should  be  pi'j- 
tected.  Wo  must  remember  tluit  after 
the  .system  is  installed,  there  l.s  notlilim 
to  prevent  the  fee  from  going  up  to  $15. 
Tlloso  are  people  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
like  natural  sas  cu.stomers,  and  more  or 
leia  like  all  utility  customers.  I  do  not 
say  the  situations  are  .strictly  anaJogous 
Tile  queatlon  Is,  Shall  we  put  CATV  oi)- 


erators  under  Federal  regulation,  because 
they  aie  connected  with  the  television 
Industry,  or  do  we  wait  until  they  are 
put  under  State  regulation? 

Some  change  is  inevitable.  The  pres- 
ent condition  will  not  exist  much  longer. 
There  is  the  kind  of  situation  that  has 
been  brought  out  with  respect  to  Kan- 
sa.s  Certain  localities  cannot  get  any 
kind  of  television  reception  unless  the 
people  buy  TV.  That  is  pay  TV.  They 
are  paying  for  the  prlvLlcBc  of  receiving 
it.  Just  as  a  charKc  is  made  when  a  ga.s 
mam  is  installed  and  a  person  has  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  each  month.  Per- 
haps while  business  Is  gtwd  and  the 
CATV  operators  supplying  the  need  are 
sati.sfled  witli  a  fair  return  on  tiieir 
money,  tiie  fee  may  be  moderate,  but 
that  fee  could  ro  up 

We  took  care  of  CATV  operators  in 
the  bill.  We  said  we  will  not  consider 
them  common  carriers  and  put  them 
under  the  utility  formula.  We  placed 
them  under  the  Communications  Act. 
title  III.  In  a  large  mea.sure  I  think 
that  is  protection  for  CATV 

We  have  heard  a  treat  deal  of  talk 
about  little  pcfvple  who  are  enfiaged  in 
this  business.  That  is  largely  fancy. 
There  are  those  that  have  40  or  50  cus- 
tomers, but  we  know  of  cases  where  a 
sy.stem  has  been  sold  for  over  a  million 
dollars  I  am  not  maklriK  a  jxilnt  of 
that 

Mr  AI.I.OTT  Mr  President,  before 
startmc,'  my  remarks  on  the  pending  bill, 
I  mu.'t  say,  as  others  have  said  before 
this  afternoon,  how  much  I  admire  the 
very  outstanding  work  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  doiu'  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  thf>  bill 

I  had  the  opixvt unity  to  tje  with  the 
Senator  from  lUiode  I,sltincl  In  Colorado 
at  the  time  he  held  hearings  in  that 
Slate  1!',''  vih'cct  of  t!',i'  hill  !s  onfi 
chaiaed  mUi  men!  e[nn',(i!,,il;Mn  I  be- 
lieve there  la  far  moie  r  mn!  .()iwi:,sm  in  It 
than  In  JUKttflfd  by  the  ciieuni^tanrDi 
I  »rtl  with  the  Henai(U'  m  the  iKHilnux 
t't.r  M.Mittor  fiDin  Wvomitm  'Mi  Mi 
(Irt  iilio  \vm  pienenl  I  believe  I  lis- 
leiii  1  'ii  Mie  irMinionv  whii'h  wn*  uiven 

II'    Mill   'inie      1  rtNo  espi  es-srd  mv  view  1 
ir   fifvvnnr   srtVM   thnt    them   t<  Home   Idi'n 
which    ha«   riot    been    ron«Ulere(1    hv    It  (' 

rnmniiKrn  I  would  ii»H  him  to  pick  up 
the  hemlni's  whirh  were  helfl  hv  the 
»Ul)(<)niin;tler  pinnlded  ovri  l)v  the  Heim- 
loi  from  Rhode  Nhuid  V'Mv  few  Idriis 
and   concrpta.    iiuiifd    nini.nu   to   this 

"lUblnet  exist  Wjileh  \MM  e  tint  dlMU««r(| 
ond  ron,sldeiTd  In  the  hearliiHH  'Ihere- 
fore,  I  sh.ill  confine  my  lemaiks  today 
piimarilv  to  (wo  aspects  of  the  measure 
One  Is  the  nxpeet  of  a  reivionable  np- 
proarli  to  the  question;  the  olhrr  is  the 
asix-ct  of  no  approach  at  all 

I  can  see  no  ren.son  for  anyone  beui  : 
ngiilnst  CA'I"V  per  se  It  Is  only  in  the 
II reus  where  It  becomes  unfair  com- 
petitively with  those  who  are  already  In 
the  area  by  license  that  the  q\ie«tlon 
arl.ses  This  l.s  the  flrst  problem  which 
mu.st  be  recognized 

Tlie  f^rst  problem,  linked  to  the  sec- 
ond, is  that  of  survival  for  the  orlslnal 
broadca.ster.  I  refer  here  to  the  tclc- 
vi.slon  .statlon.s  In  smaller  communities 
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which  have  rendered  a  great  public  serv- 
ice since  their  inception.  T^ese  smaller 
TV  stations  were  constructed  at  great 
risk  by  farsightec  broadcasters  who 
were  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  their 
own  future  in  order  to  enhance  the  fu- 
ture of  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  PrcMdent,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ALLOIT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
broadcasters  are  under  contract  and 
must  pay  for  the  pictujes  they  show  ' 

Mr.  ALLOTT  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. I  intended  to  bring  that  out.  but 
since  the  Senator  ha.s  been  .so  kind  as  to 
raise  the  question.  I  may  say  that  not 
only  have  these  people  been  entrepre- 
neurs in  the  best  sense  of  that  word  in 
seekmu  t/3  establish  new  service  for  their 
community,  but  they  have  alreatiy  sub- 
jected them.sclves  to  licrnslng  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission; 
and  they  have  paid  and  must  continue  to 
pay  for  the  services  which  they  give  to 
their  neighbors. 

How  do  they  pay?  They  have  to  sell 
adverti.slng  in  their  own  community  In 
order  to  pay  for  it. 

No  more  thorouRh  inve-stiuation  of 
this  problem  has  been  made  than  that 
which  has  recently  been  concluded  by 
the  subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rliode  Island  I  Mr  PastorcI  They 
made  the  same  kind  of  invest  ijiation  into 
the  booster  situation,  and  last  year  the 
Senate  pa.ssed  the  bill  on  that  subiect 

I  do  not  know  liow  anyone  to  whom  a 
piece  of  proposed  le.Liislatlon  means  less 
personolly  tlian  this  bill  means  to  the 
lunlor  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  could 
po.SAlbly  have  d(>voted  hiinMlf  mo  OA-sldu- 
ously  und  so  ob,l«><'t.vely,  und  with  «uch 
Kreut  fkhtlnu  hpuit,  I  may  hay,  ua  the 
junior  .Si-nutoi  (imn  Ilhiule  Ishind  hu^ 
ilone  Y\i\  tMi«  he  il'  <lve.->,  uiul  \Mll 
ulWli.Vr*  hu\e.  the  iehpi'<l  uiut  llie  thuUkA 
of  all  of  U.^  who  MKol  dial  u.ili  IhiM 
problem 

I  w  u»  pi  U  ill  ui  d  lo  IMiikr  V  me  Dbhii  N II- 
\  A\\\h  will  M  I  he  enMUUll  'i  I  \uu  in  UehVei 
d  li  inii  I  In  puxl  full  n  .  u  pm  !  nf  i  Mi  Ir  .\  1 
heHlilu"*       1  detilie  to  pus    npi  i  lul  iirm  ■ 

niilon  to  the  (tUlinuuished  Muiittni  fii  tn 
llluide  Ihland.  vshiwie  full  and  linimiMul 
approHch  lo  llii-*  complex  nnd  loim  iitni » 
etnolloniil  pioblem  hus  vsoli  hllU  Mn 
iPhpecI  of  tlir  bioiuleuxtlna  lnd\i'.liN 

Ml  I'li'.Ulellt  no  moie  ttCiillHle  di  ■ 
Mliplinll  (if  the  {liilMn  facinu  tlirse 
MUuUer  1)1  oiuli  iu.|ei  s  can  be  found  itaui 
Ihiil  on  pMie  4  of  Hetiutc  Kcpoit  liJH 
The  pu;n!:iipli  to  wlilch  I  irfcr  Is  as 
follows; 

Tha  coat*  of  wirlni  n  commutdty  art  tvub 
that  only  Uir  tinnriy  [1  ipnintod  ar«R«  rnii  hi- 
tOOnomirnllv  nrrvrd  by  ("ATV  iiyit«mi,  Thr 
rMMlt  In  thnt  K''iiriitiiv  nubvirban  and  rural 
ar«n«  rrcpivij  iKi  ipiviir  .'rum  iuch  iydlcmi 

Mr  President,  one  point  ouKht  to  be 
made  clear  CATV  systems  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  construction  and  opera- 
tion, cannot  generally  serve  suburban 
areas,  nor  can  they  ever  hcrvc  rural 
ureaa 

In  cRsence,  uncontrolled  CATV  would 
rip  the  heart  from  the  market  area  upon 
which  these  smaller  .stations  depend  for 
CVI M7 


their  vei-y  existence  If  these  small  sta- 
tions fold,  then  a  concurrent  TV  black- 
out occurs  in  the  booster  areas  which 
these  stations  support.  For  example,  In 
my  own  State  of  Colorado,  such  a  local 
situation  exists  in  Grand  Junction.  The 
man  who  owns  that  .station  installed  one 
of  the  fust  radio  stations  in  Colorado  at 
a  time  when  people  said  it  could  not  be 
made  to  pay.  He  also  installed  a  televi- 
sion station  In  the  western  portion  of 
Colorado  at  a  time  when  everyone  said 
a  TV  station  could  not  be  made  to  pay 
But  he  iuis  made  them  pay.  The  7V 
station  at  Grand  Junction  provides  news 
and  entertainment,  tOf,'ether  with  se- 
lected educational  projji-ams,  not  only  to 
the  city  Itself,  but  also  to  more  than  36 
boosters  covering  other  parts  of  western 
and  central  Colorado  and  eastern  Utah 
Let  us  see  what  will  happen  if  CATV 
is  pcnnitted  to  t:o  into  Grand  Junction, 
lor  example,  unlimited  or  unproscnbed 
by  any  i-ules  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  without  any  limita- 
tion on  Its  powers  or  anything  else. 

The  Greuid  Junction  station  is^irtJte  to 
carry  the  signals  of  three  or  ffifur  sta- 
tions. If  a  CA7  V  IS  permiuetl  to  enter 
the  area  unregulated,  i^  can  soon  drive 
the  local  TV  operator  out  of  business. 
The  CATV  service  will  serve  the  commu- 
nity or  tiic  particular  town  or  city,  but 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  community,  and 
even  in  the  suburban  areas,  there  will 
be  a  blackout,  because  the  people  no 
lonKer  will  have  any  local  TV  station  to 
which  they  can  tune.  That  is  true  not 
only  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  as 
one  goes  into  the  country  Uiere  are  3G 
booster  stations  which  have  been  set  up 
by  the  TV  opeiatois  to  pick  up  tlie  sin- 
nals  of  the  paiiicular  TV  station,  Those 
boohter  ^tallonB  are  in  ea.stern  Utah  and 
wfstem  Colorado  '1  hey  «re  placed 
there  lo  pick  up  the  slKiials  (jf  the  pur- 
lu  iiii;  ,^Ult.on  111  llie  city,  but  tlic  htulion 
\^  ,,  hi  ill. veil  mil  id  bUf.lne»i)i  Thrie- 
f  :ie  a.i  the  niuiiey  ihtit  luu  been  upeid 
III)  the  iiiiDdiein  uppioximuiely  |n  000 
fill  euchof  ihem  vi  111  havn  berii  waslnd 
'Ihr  proi'le  vMil  br  ,n  complete  dat'knesd, 
mid  wii;  inmuiii  ill  eomplrte  daiktjeso  [ot 
any  ((iirneeHhlr  time  IM  the  futuie 

1  o  exieiul  fui  thn  tlie  PHainplr  of  ihiK 
■i.ii;  n  lei  ine  defiiilbe  what  would  Imp- 
1)111  i!  (A  rV  weie  prrmiUrd  lo  nkim  llir 
eieiun  from  IIP  (troutamiliw  Wlllliml  le- 
nll'iiC  eillsltteiiiUoii  foi  lliP  slrttloiiK 
Miivival  CAIV  hno  already  laid  the 
imundwiiik  lo  operate  in  Oiiitul  Juiir* 
I II II,  With  the  uiiiiiiuiired  intention  of  ob- 
tuiiiiiiH  pioi;iumiiin  Iiom  rxistinu  Den- 
\'ei  Niutioii.s  Hy  uiriUM  these  selected 
piu>'ii(ms  ill  iidviince  of  KREX-'IV.  and 
w.'lniii  lemud  fill  the  property  rlKht.f« 
of  the  Denvri  Mations  involved,  a  mat- 
ter which  I  sliall  dlncuss  in  a  moment— 
thr  CAIT  operator  is  pushlnB  KRKX- 
TV,  toKcther  with  lt«  news  and  local 
prowraminu,  toward  the  cdwe  of  the 
chasm, 

Mr  President.  I  readily  reconnize  the 
eflfort  made  by  the  committee  in  tryiiiK 
to  off.sei  any  such  contingency.  Subsec- 
tion di  of  the  bill  provldea  for  petition 
from  both  bn>adca«ter  and  CATV  opera- 
tor alike  Bo  that  the  PCC  may  make  some 
decision  based  upon  the  convenience  and 
nece.vMty  of  the  ueneral  public 


Some  broadcast*  i-s  have  evidenced 
alarm,  however,  at  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section <ci.  the  so-called  grandfather 
clause.  They  fear  that  existing  CATV 
op>eratlons  could,  in  f£u:t,  obtain  blanket 
approval  and  license  and  thus  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  to  them,  and 
to  my  colleagues,  the  lanpuape  contained 
in  the  subsection  which  refers  to  the 
provisions  Immediately  following  sub- 
section fd>,  and  to  the  regulations  and 
puidelines  clearly  e.'^tablished  in  .'subsec- 
tion (d)  it>self. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  protection  for 
the  broadcaster  which  the  bill  provides. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, nlthouph  permitted  to  grant  appli- 
cation for  existing  CATV  operations, 
must  nevertheless  review  and  consider 
these  operations  in  the  light  of  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  local  broadcaster  if  the 
local  broadca.'^ter  can  show  any  signifi- 
cant damage  from  uncontrolled  CATV. 
In  other  words,  existing  systems  would 
be  subject,  and  properly  .so,  to  the  same 
critena  as  future  CATV  applicants 

What  type  of  people  depend  upon 
boosters  and  upon  this  type  of  opera- 
tion? Last  fall  I  had  a  unique  experi- 
ence. In  traveling  around  my  State,  I 
visited  a  small  town,  one  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  State,  and  had  lunch  with 
a  proup  of  citizens.  They  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  perhaps  they  could  do 
something  for  them.selves  in  the  televi- 
sion field,  and  they  did  They  had  gone 
to  the  Rcneral  store  of  the  town  and 
purcha.sed  dynamite  With  their  own 
picks,  shovels,  and  Jeeps,  they  hod  built 
a  road  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  12,000 
feet  high  'ITils  was  a  .small  community, 
havinK  a  population  of  not  more  than 
200  This  Mi'oup  had  built  u  road  to  the 
mountuintop  \Mt)i  their  own  mufccles, 
and  there  they  built  a  booster 

Mr  President  aie  we  Boinu  to  primll 
the  CATV  to  blftckoul  people  of  that 
kind?  I  hny  no  With  S8  boofctris  op- 
erutihu,  all  drpcndenl  on  one  slut  ion,  1 
huy  we  must  ronsidei  the  inteipst*  of  nil 
people  That  dor*  not  ptrelude  CATV 
from  eomihtf  into  the  piph  upon  a  fipf* 
niul  Pfjual  basis  with  nnyoiiP  else  niut 
undrr  stirh  rptfulniion':  ns  ihr  fXT  mr»v 
pit'serlbp 

Mr  J'leoldild,  eiiillei  1  nfii  h  d  to  th' 
(lursllnn  of  property  llrilits  "this  Is  the 
i-erond  prolilem,  und  one  which  the  Ijlll 
(ivrrlonks  Hrlrfly,  amony  the  broad- 
CM.'ders  there  Is  miuvc  ronrrrn  lepardmif 
the  oppnrrtu  freedom  t'rniitrd  CATV  tn 
pluck  from  the  ali  fiee  of  chnruP,  a  slu* 
nnl  ploced  tliere  nt  utriit  exprtuic  In- 
deed, the  same  concern  "••  ns  shared  by 
those  who  cicnted  the  original  act,  which 
we  ,seek  lo  amend  They,  tlirrefore.  In- 
cluded a  sietlon  protect ina  those  proii- 
erty  rlwhls  I  refer  lo  section  32,')'a'  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1034  So 
that  my  colleaiaies  may  have  a  basis 
upon  which  to  make  their  decision.  I  no\K 
rend  that  section  of  the  act: 

8kv  325  lu)  Nil  pcrion  within  thr  JurU- 
(tlclUin  of  the  Unitrd  Stnics  Rhnll  knowingly 
Mtter  or  tmnnmlt  or  csvisi*  tn  bf  ^ittprrd  or 
trnniinUttrd,  iiny  fslfi*  or  frsudulrnt  »l)rn«l 
or  dlatrfM.  or  comnmnJcBllon  rrUtlng  thi»r»- 
U),  nor  »hiill  (vny  liroadcaatlnf  lUtum  rp- 
brondcnit  the  prnip-nm  or  any  pnrt  ihcrpof  if 
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anothtr    broadOMUng   ttatluu    without    tht 
exprtM  authority  of  the  orlgluAtlng  itAtion. 

I  c»n  attention  to  the  words— 
Nor    ihall   tny    broiulcMtln«    station    r«- 
broadCMt  tht  program  or  any  part  thtrtor  or 
unothtr    bro»doa«tlng   lUtlon    without    tht 
exprtai  authority  of  the  originating  nation. 

Thoie  arc  the  concluding  words  of 
■ectlon  325(a). 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Iiland 
ha«  already  stated  most  eloquently  what 
might  happen  if  the  Supreme  Court  were 
to  rule  that  this  clause  is  applicable  to 
the  present  CATV  situation,  I  predict 
that  if  the  Supremo  Court  did  so  rule, 
the  representatives  of  CATV  would  be 
down  here  as  thick  as  locusts,  requestlnv 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  free  them 
from  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
call  up  later  in  the  proceedings,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  He  on  the  table  and 
be  printed,  to  be  available  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LusK 
in  the  chair ).  The  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  makes  amply  clear  that,  in 
placing  CATV  within  the  bounds  of  the 
regulatory  control  of  the  Fedeml  Com- 
munications Commission,  CATV  Is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  common  carrier 
Neither  are  broadca/ttcts,  either  radio  or 
television.  The  fact  is  that  the  CATV 
signal  Is  wire-carried.  Notwithstanding, 
In  the  truest  meaning  of  the  operation. 
CATV  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  broad- 
casting operation.  Why,  then,  should  wo 
not  Include  section  32fi  i  a  >  as  one  of  those 
applying  to  this  new  entry  In  the  field 
of  broadcastlrui? 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that 
broadcasters  would  price  CATV  out  of 
business.  I  disagree,  Mr.  President,  as  do 
many  responsible  members  of  the  broad- 
cast industry  and,  I  firmly  believe, 
many  responsible  CATV  operators,  tm 
well.  I  should  like  to  emphasise  that  this 
section  In  no  way  precludes  the  original 
broadcaster  from  granting  his  consent 
for  use  of  the  .ilgnal  free  of  charge,  The 
basic  Issue  here  i^  that  he  be  Recorded  the 
right  of  consent 

The  essential  point  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  one  of  moral  and  legal  rights 
which  this  body  la  entrusted  to  protect. 
It  is  my  Intention,  therefore,  to  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  to  make 
applicable  to  the  operation  of  CATV  the 
provisions  of  section  32Sia)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  Again.  I  emphasize 
that  the  intent  here  Is  not  to  penalize 
CATV.  but  to  protect  the  established 
property  rights  of  broadcasters  whose 
signals  are  being  resold  without  having 
recourse, 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  U  is  argued  that  the  bill. 
If  enacted,  will  hold  up  the  CATV  group, 
or  -something  of  that  sort,  I  point  out 
thai  we  cannot  fornet  that  those  who 
today  have  these  broadcasting  facilities 
have  constructed  them,  expanded  them, 
maintained  them,  and  operated  them  at 
Kreat  expense,  and  now  continue  to 
operate  them     We  must  not  forget  that 


thty  broadcast,  at  very  great  expense 
to  themselves,  these  signals,  which  they 
have  picked  up,  also  at  great  expense  to 
themselves. 

The  situation  would  be  different  if  only 
certain  individual  persons  or  small 
groups  were  concerned.  But  in  this  sit- 
uation, one  group  proceeds,  at  great  ex- 
pense, to  place  a  signal  in  the  air :  and  an- 
other group  takes  the  signal  from  the  air 
and  puts  it  to  work  for  Itself,  without 
making  any  payment  to  the  oriuinalor  of 
the  signal  or  without  even  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  originator  of  the  miumuI, 

Mr  President,  this  measure  is  a  very, 
very  Important  one.  Unless  this  bill  is 
enacted  Into  law,  we  shall  cause  wide- 
spread blackouts  in  areas  which  now 
reeelve  television, 

X  see  in  the  Chamber  the  dlsttngulMhed 
Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr  Mr- 
Otsi  There  will  be  such  blackouu  m 
his  State,  and  also  In  Idaho  and,  I  be- 
llave,  in  part  of  Utah;  and  I  believe  there 
will  be  widespread  blackouts  in  Colorado 
Some  Senators  assume  thot  the  per- 
sojiH  chiefly  affected  are  those  who  live 
in  cities  However,  I  wish  to  say  that 
w|  must  protect  the  properly  ri«hls  of 
all  persons  affected— and  even  if  the 
property  rights  of  only  one  person  were 
affected 

I  point  out  that  unless  a  mt'usure  of 
this  sort  is  enacted  into  law,  not  only 
will  those  who  live  In  remote  areas  bv 
blRcked  out,  insofar  as  the  rtKepiioi^ 
of  television  Is  concerned,  but  the  same 
situation  also  will  apply  to  those  v^hu 
live  in  the  fringe  areas  of  cltiex 

Mr  McOEE  Mr.  President  will  thr 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr,  ALLOTT  I  yield 
Mr  McOEE  Does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  have  any  figures  In  regard  to 
the  areas  of  his  Slate  which  may  be 
dependent  on  single  .stations  or  on  boost- 
ers? Has  that  U\foimation  been  mudc 
aviMlable? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  have  11  liero,  and  I 
cun  supply  11  for  the  Record  I  know  in 
this  one  area  36  stotlons  are  dependent 
on  this  one  signal  In  other  towns  m 
the  Stale,  there  are  50-odd  boosters 
which  pick  up  the  signal  on  one  chan- 
nel and  put  It  out  to  others  in  tho^e 
areas 

Mr  McOEE  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  agree  that  It  is  especially  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  us  who  represent  the 
niountttln-reglon  States  to  convey  to 
Senators  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  fact  that  In  our  areas  TV  l.s  .still 
in  the  frontier  stage  The  people  there 
do  not  have  a  wide  choice  of  proKram.^ 
or  an  unlimited  number  of  channels 
from  which  to  choose. 

Mr  ALLOTT  That  Is  true  I  sup- 
pose that  people  who  live  In  the  heavily 
populated  !^t  find  It  hard  to  realize 
how  much  the  slgnols  from  the  repeal- 
ers or  the  boosters  mean  to  those  who 
live  In  the  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
the  West.  The  list  which  I  hold  m  my 
hand  includes  the  names  of  towns  such 
as  Coaldale,  De  Beque,  Dolores.  Eagle 
Fleming,  and  many,  many  others  The 
.slKnlflcance  of  this  matter  to  such  areas 
cannot  be  overestimated.  In  my  opinion. 
Mr.  McOEE  Is  It  not  true  that  In 
ranching   areas  the  people   are   almast 


entirely  dependent  on  only  one  slgnaP 
Many  are  unable  to  attend  the  movies, 
or  even  the  drlve-lns;  in  some  of  these 
areiui  such  facilities  are  not  readily 
available  So  If  the  one  television  signal 
which  the  people  of  those  areas  now 
receive  were  not  to  be  available,  they 
could  not  readily  find  an  allernalivr' 
form  of  enlerlttlnment  or  recreation 

Mr.  ALLO'IT  The  Senator  Is  well 
aware  that  In  his  State,  as  in  mine,  in 
the  mountainous  areas,  particularly  In 
the  winter— in  fact,  almost  in  the  wlntor 
entirely— we  have  great  amount*  of  time 
when  It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  from  one 
point  to  another  As  a  result,  these 
single  signal  stations  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  those  people  who  have  no 
other  way  or  other  means  of  getting 
those  signals 

One  of  the  Senators  who  has  stx)ken 
eloquently  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
lion  said  to  me  yesterday  Uiere  was  no 
need  for  boosters  In  Colorado  because 
Colorado  had  a  CATV  He  said  that 
slatemeni  particularly  applied  to  easl- 
eiri  Colorado  Well,  the  Senator  Is  sim- 
ply unaware  of  what  he  Is  saying,  be- 
cause eastern  Colorado  Is  pretty  well 
fiUtHl  up  with  boosters,  according  to  the 
list  I  have 

Mr  McClKE  The  burden  of  the  Sen- 
ator s  suggestion  is  not  that  anybody 
should  be  put  out  of  business,  but  that 
we  should  iry  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
ihis  utility  to  as  many  i)roplr  i»n  ikinni- 
ble      Is  that  correct',' 

Mr    AI.LOrr       Yes, 


PRiaXDENT  EIHENHOWER8  VETO 
OP  THE  DEPfiESSEU  AHKAH  HILI- 
H    7a2 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  on 
Friday  last  President  Elsenhower  re- 
lumed, without  his  approval,  S  732, 
the  so-called  depressed  areas  bill  I  ap- 
plaud such  action  by  the  President,  and 
it  Is  my  hope  that  in  the  event  there  Is 
an  attempt  to  override  this  Judicious 
veto.  It  will  be  soundly  defeated 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  Nation  from 
time  U)  lime,  both  domestic  and  foreign 
It  has  been  recognized,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  form  of  government, 
thot  the  Federal  Oovernment  was  sov- 
ciplun  In  iho  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  State  governments  possessed 
Illtlfv  If  any,  responsibility  In  this  area 
On  the  other  hand,  In  some  areas  of 
domestic  affairs,  the  Stoics  enjoy  com- 
plete sovereignty,  and  other  areas  are 
occupied  Jointly  by  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral Qovernments  It  was  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  operating  within  the 
area  which  Is  Jointly  occupied  that  the 
Senate  enacted  S  722  during  the  Lst 
session  of  the  86th  Conuress 

Mr  President,  there  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  a  definite  respon- 
sibility in  promoting  the  fullest  possi- 
ble employment  and  legislation  which 
seeks  to  substitute  a  federally  assisted 
planned  economy  for  the  free  enteiprlse 
system. 
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S.  722  Is  an  effort  by  the  CongMM  to 
subHlitute  lis  Judgment  fur  that  of  the 
industries  which  had  either  chimcn  not 
to  locate  in  areas  In  which  it  was  found 
unecononucol  to  opetnle,  reduced  iheir 
opc!  iitioiis  in  fuch  iiM'iiN,  or  uni'iNcil 
Iheir  plants  to  areas  ^a  hei  e  r,  Uiwi  ,■  ln\u:  - 
libit'  t«coiu)mlc  chmuLe  existed  Houevei. 
iheic  Is  no  hubslltule  for  Ihi  lhic<«  pii- 
inatN  and  inillal  prereciulhiteM  loi  u  tu- 
\orat)lu  indUMtilal  aUiiospliei c ,  iiuiiiely, 
(upilul,  Inihlness  judgment,  lu.d  u  ii.it)- 
k(  !  for  the  product  p.Dihu'C'd  Any  nl- 
U-mpl  by  CJovernment  to  ,'.ii'),,i  ,:uii'  lax- 
puyeii'  fundh  for  the  hu  k  of  condiiujnh 
which  would  insure  llif  ub.llly  of  Indus- 
try to  be  efDrlenl  uad  conitx'tllUc  would 
lenull  In  un  extremely  uiifoitunale  .'.Itu- 
allon  True,  eliiplos  meiil  !i:iiy  he  tein- 
porailly  boo{,ieil,  but  umsooh  u.s  ihr  cum- 
petlMve  advantages  created  Ijv  the  suIj- 
sldy  ha\e  been  extinu;  ted,  llios(  nnUu! 
factors  whlcli  left  llie  coiiDii'jn.ty  wllli- 
oul  employment  in  the  flr.i  ilace  will 
rea.s.seit  thrmselves  Tin-  ultc!  native 
win  then  have  to  be  faced  of  elMin  ( (.n- 
llnulng  the  subsidy  or  leavlnu  the  r(im- 
inunlty  where  It  was,  but  for  tin'  addi- 
tional burden  of  a  stagtering  addition 
to  the  public  debt 

An  additional  ica,son  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  Is  the  fact  tint 
It  \u!l  create  a  new  Fedeml  ai'iney  and 
add  an  \iiidetermined  tuimbn  of  addi- 
tions to  the  nlieiuly  awesome  tvrmy  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  'I^K^sr  who  sup- 
port this  measure  as  a  tempoiaiy  means 
of  nllevlollni'  unemployment  In  cettnlti 
ate, IS  are  obviously  oulstandini-'ly  naive 
The  history  of  our  Hepul)llc  has  demon- 
^'Miti'd  that  "temporary"  In  relation  to 
OoMinment  agencies  Is  not  contained 
in  the  I'eilcjal  lexicon. 

la.sUng  solutions  to  those  problems 
which  now  face  so-called  deprehsed  arras 
(an  be  forthcoming  only  llirouKh  the  rf- 
furls  of  local  citizens.  lx)cal  participa- 
tion and  private  financing  under  this 
bill  would  be  held  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
major  role  of  the  underlakinK  would  be 


assumed  by  a  newly  created  mdopendent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  of 
tlie  C}o\einmont,  Financing  of  mdus- 
trlu!  development  projects  by  tiie  Fed- 
eral (iovernment  could  go  as  high  as  8fi 
i)eicenl,  local  community  participation 
c(;u',d  be  n,s  low  as  10  percent,  and  prl- 
\.i!.-  f.!.,ini  wiw  a,s  Utile  as  6  percent. 

Mr  i'lesideiii  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
iha!  H  1'22  represents  a  step  In  the 
wiong  direeilon  in  soh  ing  tlie  problems 
ol  areii  ,  which  are  piesenlly  beset  by 
eeonoiiur  dillU'uity  Thousands  of  de- 
velopmi  nt  hoards  hove  been  ( reated  by 
HiHles,  cities,  and  communitir>s,  and 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  diligently 
set  abou!  creating  ihe  condillons  con- 
duruc  to  iiulu.slilal  efTlciencN',  so  Uiat 
lnd\i'liv  recdCMlzinB  these  assets,  would 
loe,il<'  and  thilvc  In  the  community 
■Jhls  local  ln;llatl\e  would  be  materially 
inhibited  by  the  IVderal  assi.siance  pio- 
vided  111  H  122  and  Mie  uitlllclal  eco- 
nomic clUnalc  cieated  will  ulllmalely 
compound  tlic  diltirullles  which  aie 
souuhl  lo  be  t-o.'.M'd  ovt>i  by  this  hglNla- 
t  ton. 


U.8.  SAVINCl,^  nONDB 
REDEMniONS 

Mr  .TAVITR  Mr  IMesident.  I  lu»ve 
list  received  from  tJu>  'I'reasuiy  Depart- 
ment a  monthly  report  on  sales  and  re- 
demi)(ion,s  of  s^•lle^  K  aiui  H  savhu'.s 
bonds,  wliieh  I  have  n'<iuesl<'d  be  sent 
to  me  legularly,  and  am  again  deeply 
cotu'erned  by  the  continiilnii  trend  of  re- 
demptions evccedinR  sales  This  situa- 
tion hi\*i  been  reflected  by  the  statistics 
wiiluMii  pause  since  July  10S8,  and  wllh 
only  one  inteiiuptlon  since  ^Talch  of 
that  year.  Durlni!  tlie  24-moni.h  period 
endlni'  April  30,  IPMO,  the  rxrvnn  of 
F-  and  H-bond  redemptions  over  sales 
has  totaled  $2,324  million:  even  the  In- 
crea.se  In  inteiest  rates  from  3  20  percent 
to  3  7,^  percent,  which  was  put  into 
(>fTect  !n  ."-^epteinber  19IiO  following  con- 
grcs.sjunul  aciion  to  lift  the  mtcrcst  ccil- 

Thf  /?•  nnd  Jl'homl  \)icUirt' 
lln  mllUuni  n(  dollui] 


ing  on  these  bonds,  failed  to  stop  this 
trend,  with  an  exceu  of  redemptions 
over  sales  durinK  those  7  months  of  |66ft 
million,  thouuh  it  did  result  in  a  slow- 
ing down  of  the  excess  of  redemption 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  advocatliu' 
that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Tieosury 
Depavtjnent  to  stop  further  attrition  of 
Individual  hnldljurs  of  these  anti-lnfla- 
tlonary  bonds,  which  rei)resent  an  Im- 
portant portion  of  the  national  debt  and 
slu-nlfy  the  interest  of  every  ciii/rn  m 
his  country's  fiscal  situation. 

At  the  present  time  of  world  crisis, 
where  our  Nation's  economy  Is  the  front- 
line of  the  Kivst-West  strugule,  It  seems 
j)artleularlv  Importont  to  take  action  in 
t,hls  field  I  again  ur^e  that  the  Treas- 
ury avail  Itself  of  the  authority  granted 
last  year  by  the  Congress  t,o  raise  inter- 
est rat.es  on  E-  and  H-bonds  beyond  the 
prof-ent  3  7ft-percent  level  It  should  un- 
dertake a  massive  patriotic  drive  t.o  sell 
to  the  public  whot  wt  now  call  savliiKS 
bonds,  but  which  shmild  be  renamed 
"Peace  Honds'— perhaps  fealurink-  a 
special  SL'.'^-bllllon  Issue  which  would 
seem  to  attract  millions  of  new  inveslois 
in  a  significant  sliift  of  the  national  debt 
into  Uieso  securities,  Irrespwtlvc  of 
conbrcbhlonul  action  on  long-term  mar- 
ketable bond  interest  rates  at  UUs  ses- 
sion, this  wo'.ild  reflect  u  shift  of  the 
debt  into  the  longer  term  seeuillies 
wlilch  Is  lioughl  to  be  achieved  by  llie 
administration  The  sufuesllon  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Delawaic 
IMr,  WntiAMs  ,  for  oji  Immediate  rise 
In  the  savlnys  bond  Interest  rale  to  the 
4  2B-percent  celling,  Is  a  must  commend- 
able plan  for  the  achievement  of  tliis 
goal  Together  wlUi  my  colleoyue  from 
Delaware,  with  whom  I  have  bt*en  woik- 
Ing  In  UUs  field  constantly,  I  urge  this 
course  upon  the  administration 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  T^  casuiT  Department  may  be 
printed  In  t^e  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  In  the  Rrr- 
ORD.  as  follows: 
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THE   BOMARC   MISSILE:    AN   INTE- 

ORAL     ELEMENT     IN     AMERICA'S 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  received  word  that  a  completely  suc- 
cessful test  of  the  Bomarc  B  missile  was 
conducted  this  morning  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.  To  those  of  us  who  have 
been  following  the  develof«nent  of  this 
important  missile,  this  comes  as  ex- 
tremely good  news.  It  is  particularly 
significant  at  this  time  because  tomorrow 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  the  cuts  made  in 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  and  one 
of  the  items  drastically  cut  by  the  House 
was  the  Bomarc  program. 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  the 
House  voted  to  eliminate  the  Bomarc 
program  was  because  of  the  partial  fail- 
ures during  the  early  tests  of  the  Bo- 
marc B.  But  since  the  House  acted, 
there  have  now  been  two  tests,  both  com- 
pletely successful,  which  make  it  appar- 
ent that  the  Air  Force's  confidence  in 
the  missile  is  justified. 

BACKGROUND    OF    PROBLEM 

We  have  now  invested  about  $600  mil- 
lion in  the  Bomarc  B  missile,  and  are 
now  right  on  the  brink  of  beginning  full- 
scale  production.  The  Marquardt  plant 
in  Ogden.  Utah,  which  produces  the 
ramjet  engine  for  the  missile,  is  90  per- 
cent tooled  up.  and  production  has 
already  begun. 

On  March  24  the  Air  Force  announced 
its  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of  Bo- 
marcs  previously  programed  in  order  to 
provide  a  better  balance  of  air  defense 
weapons  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  budget. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  Air  Force's  decision,  despite 
the  adverse  economic  impact  on  Utah.  I 
felt  that  the  overruling  consideration 
was  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  de- 
fense for  every  dollar  spent,  and  if  this 
involved  cutting  back  the  Bomarc  pro- 
gram, I  was  willing  to  go  along  with  that, 
as  were  the  other  members  of  the  Utah 
delegation,  and,  I  believe,  most  of  the 
people  of  Utah. 

But  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
reducing  the  number  of  Bomarc  missiles 
to  be  produced  and  eliminating  them 
entirely.  The  March  24  reduction  was 
part  of  a  carefully  prepared  plan,  drawn 
up  by  military  experts,  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  better  overall  mix  of  defensive 
weapons.  The  House  action,  in  con- 
trsust,  was  not  the  result  of  any  carefully 
prepared  plan;  it  was  an  arbitrary  and. 
in  my  opinion,  precipitate  decision,  and 
one  which  should  be  overruled  by  the 
Senate. 

THE    NEED    FOR    BOMARC 

We  have  heard  much  during  the  last 
2  years  about  oiu*  susceptibility  to 
Russian  attack  between  now  and  1965. 
when  our  missile  capability  wiU  be  far 
greater  than  it  is  today.  During  this 
extremely  critical  period,  the  years  of 
the  so-called  missile  gap.  the  Bomarc 
is  one  of  the  most  important  defense 
weapons  we  have.  It  is  incredible  that 
those  who  claim  there  is  a  missile  gap 
should  oppose  the  construction  of  the 


weaiKjns  we  need  to  guarantee  safety 
from  attack  during  the  crucial  period 
they  are  talking  about. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bomarc  will 
be  obcolete  in  several  years,  when  Rus- 
sia will  have  a  larger  force  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  There  are 
two  answers  to  this : 

Firat.  the  Bomarc  is  not  likely  to  be 
obsolete  in  the  foreseeable  future,  be- 
cause even  with  the  existence  of  the 
ICBM.  the  bomber  threat  and  Its  as- 
sociated air-to-surface  missile  capabil- 
ity will  still  exist,  and  to  provide 
defense  only  against  intercontmental 
missiles,  and  not  against  air-breathing 
missiles  and  planes,  would  be  an  open 
invitation  to  attack.  Second,  even 
though  the  need  for  the  Bomarc  may 
decrease  several  years  hence,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  at  this  time  There 
IS  no  other  weapon  in  existence  or  un- 
der development  which  can  do  the  job 
the  Bomarc  is  designed  to  do.  Here 
again,  to  eliminate  the  Bomarc  entirely 
IS.  as  the  Air  Force  has  indicated,  an 
invitation  to  attack. 

There  are  three  points  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  today.  The  first  is  that  the 
cut  IS  wasteful.  It  cannot  be  justified 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  becau.-^e 
it  would  leave  a  pap  in  our  air  defense 
which  would  have  to  be  filled  by  produc- 
tion of  additional  fighter  alrci-aft  at  a 
much  greater  cost. 

Second,  the  Bomarc  missile  would  give 
much  better  defense  than  would  the 
number  of  F-106  fighter  planes  required 
to  replace  the  missiles. 

Third,  the  House  action  would  delay 
the  day  when  we  will  have  adequate  de- 
fense against  attack  by  manned  aircraft. 

COST    CONSIDERATIONS 

With  respect  to  the  cost.  Gen.  H.  M. 
Eistes,  Jr.,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  has  testified  that 
the  procurement  of  interceptors  as  an 
alternative  to  Bomarc.  including,'  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  for  1  year,  would 
cost  $677.6  million.  The  Bomarc  pro- 
curement costs,  including  operation  and 
maintenance  for  1  year,  would  be  $466  6 
million.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  $211  million  during  a  single  year  by 
approrval  of  the  Bomarc  instead  of  pro- 
curement of  a  comparable  number  of 
fighter   interceptor  planes. 

MaJ.  Gen.  R.  J.  Friedman.  Director  of 
Budget.  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force, 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  Bomarc 
missiles  will  be  $3  2  million  each,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  F-106  would  be  $4.4 
million  each.  He  has  testified  that  it 
would  cost  about  $1  billion  to  provide 
the  number  of  fighter  planes  needed  to 
replace  the  canceled  Bomarcs  He 
emphasizes  that  replacement  would  have 
to  be  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 

So  unless  the  Air  Force  is  completely 
wrong  in  its  cost  estimates,  it  would  re- 
quire more  money  to  provide  the  needed 
air  defense  with  aircraft  rather  than 
Bomarc  missiles.  Now,  let  us  consider 
the  question  of  whether  the  two  systems 
are  really  comparable 

LIMFTATIONS  OF   FIGHTER  Pt-ANES 

The  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand has  studied  the  potentialities  of 


the  two  systems  in  light  of  the  defei\se 
mission  it  is  a.sslgned,  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Bomarc  program  be 
continued  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Bomarc  can  do  the  job  better  than  can 
fighter  planes. 

Obviou-sly.  a  fighter  plane  has  some 
advantages  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  under  the  personal  control  of  a 
pilot,  and  it  might  be  used  more  than 
once  And  NORAD  has  indicated  that 
it  needs  some  fiphter  planes.  It  also 
needs,  however,  a  goodly  number  of 
Bomarcs  to  give  a  "mix"  of  weapons 
which  will  provide  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility NORAD  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  various  tactics — ma.ss  raids,  sneak 
raids,  and  low-  and  high-altitude  attacks. 
Without  the  Bomarc.  our  capability  to 
meet  these  varied  threats  is  substantially 
diminished. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  control  by  a  pilot,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  during  the  actual 
attack,  the  pilot  does  not  control  the 
plane  Human  reflexes  and  human  vi- 
sion are  too  limited  to  permit  a  pilot  to 
attack  an  incoming  super.sonic  missile  or 
plane.  The  plane  is  controlled  electron- 
ically by  SAGE,  the  same  system  as  is 
used  to  control  Bomarc,  and.  in  fact, 
uses  a  missile  to  effect  a  kill 

REACTION     TIME 

The  Bomarc  has  a  much  more  rapid 
reaction  time  than  does  a  fighter  plane. 
It  is  in  a  continual  state  of  readiness,  and 
its  reaction  time  of  only  30  seconds  is  far 
beyond  the  capability  of  a  plane. 

And  once  in  the  air,  the  Bomarc  can 
proceed  to  its  target  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  fighter  plane — in  fact,  about 
twice  as  fast.  Of  course,  our  fighter 
planes,  such  as  the  F-101  and  the  F-106, 
are  capable  of  supersonic  speeds,  but  not 
in  extended  range  operations.  If  they 
fly  at  these  high  speeds  all  the  way  to 
their  target,  they  quickly  run  out  of 
fuel,  and  if  they  are  over  the  ocean,  they 
have  no  chance  of  getting  back  to  their 
base.  Their  range  at  top  .speed  is  only 
a  fraction  that  of  the  Bomarc 

General  Estes.  di.scu.ssing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Bomarc,  said : 

In  the  low-altltute  regime,  the  B<^)marc  B 
has  been  speclftcaJly  designed  to  attack 
targets  at  low  altitudes.  A  high  lannchlng 
rate  of  missiles  per  base  makes  available  an 
unequaled  concentration  of  firepower  that 
permits  the  defense  system  to  cope  with 
massed  attacks  er  simultaneous  attacks  from 
all  directions  The  high  launch  rate.  long- 
range  and  rapid  reaction  capiibllitles  of  Bo- 
marc B  combine  to  permit  early  engagement 
of  bombers  and  thus  remove  the  nuclear  air 
battle  from  the  vicinity  of  the  targets  being 
defended. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the 
difference  between  the  mi.ssiles  and 
fighters.  General  Elstes  said  : 

One  is  altitude,  sir  One  Is  the  compe- 
tence that  you  can  buUd  Into  a  missile  sys- 
tem that  you  cannot  In  a  fighter  For  ex- 
ample. It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  put  a  large 
nuclear  warhead  Into  a  fighter  because  you 
cannot  escajje  from  your  own  nuclear  blast 
from  your  own  mlasUe.  Bomarc.  once  It 
blasts,  doesn't  care.  There  Is  no  human  In 
It.  So  you  have  the  capability  of  putting 
much    larger    warheaUs    on    your    uUsslle    In 
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order  to  vaporize  the  bombs  and  the  bomber, 
nierefore.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command  Uj  use  a 
mixed  force  of  weapons,  each  of  which  has 
capabilities  which  are  not  directly  attain- 
uble  In  the  other  type  of  weapon,  to  take  ou 
any  attack. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  •  mix  ■  recommended  by  the  Air 
Force  and  a  force  made  up  only  of  fighter 
planes  and  short -ranee  missiles. 

BOMARC    READT    SOONER 

But  beyond  all  this  there  is  another 
considei-ation.  and  perhaps  this  may  be 
the  most  important  of  all.  Even  if  the 
F-106S  were  completely  effective,  even  if 
we  could  double  their  speed  and  increase 
their  ranse.  and  provide  them  \*  ith  more 
powerful  warheads,  all  this  would  be 
academic.  The  fact  1.^,  we  simply  can- 
not build  the  additional  F-106s  by  the 
time  when  we  will  need  them. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  the  F-106  has 
been  in  production  for  some  time.  But 
production  of  an  airplane  cannot  mere- 
ly be  turned  on  or  off  like  a  faucet. 
Even  thout;h  we  have  the  a.'s.sembly  line 
In  operation,  no  orders  have  been  placed 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  additional 
parts  which  would  be  required  to  extend 
production,  as  recommended  by  the 
Hou.se  committee.  That  Is  why  the  Air 
Force  estimates  that  it  would  take  about 
a  year  longer  to  produce  the  number  of 
fighter  planes  needed  than  it  would  to 
produce  the  Bomarc  B,  which  is  already 
beginning  production,  and  for  which 
parts  have  already  been  ordered  And 
this  is  the  time  lag  for  the  version  of  the 
F-106  now  in  production.     An  improved 


version    would    not    be    available   until 
about  3  years  after  the  Bomarc. 

BOMARC  TEST  RXCORD 

Now,  let  me  return  to  the  Bomarc  test 
record,  which,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  was 
a  major  factor  in  influencing  the  House 
decision. 

The  success  of  two  Bomarc  A  missiles 
in  flrlngs  against  a  supersonic  mi.ssile 
and  a  drone  May  12  at  E^lln  Air  Force 
Base  was  a  convincing  demonstiation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Bomarc  The 
first  test  of  a  complete  Bomarc  B  mis- 
sile on  April  13  was  100  percent  suc- 
cessful. The  simulated  target  was  In- 
tercepted. The  missile  was  destroved  by 
the  range  safety  officer  at  150  nautical 
miles,  the  limit  of  the  gulf  te-st  range. 
The  ramjet  problems  which  had  been 
exp>erienced  In  the  early  flights  at  Cape 
Canaveral  have  been  overcome.  Like- 
wise, today's  test  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess, with  every  part  of  the  missile  func- 
tioning perfectly.  The  mi.ssile  traveled 
270  miles,  diving  from  an  extremely  high 
altitude  to  intercept  a  simulated  target. 

Interestingly  enough,  even  the  earlier 
tests  of  components  of  the  Bomarc  B, 
which  were  reported  in  the  press  as  fail- 
ures, actually  were  partial  successes,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  the  missile.  At  this 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  '%hat 
these  flights  were  designed  to  test,  and 
the  number  of  successes  and  failures  on 
each  attempt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Teal  record  of  Bomarc  B 


Objrrtlres 

Test  number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

.Solid  rocket  boost 

OK 

F 

OK 
OK 
OK 

OK 

F 

OK 

OK 

OK 

F 

OK 

F 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

F 

OK 

OK 

OK 

(•) 

F 

OK 
F 

OK 
OK 
OK 

(•) 
F 

OK 

OK 

F 

OK 

OK 

(•) 

F 

OK 

OK 

F 

OK 

OK 

(•) 

F 

OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 
OK 

OK 

Kiimjet* 

Kltglit  controls... 

OK 

OK 

Airframe 

OK 

IVrformance. . .          

OK 

.^copssory  power  unit 

OK 

Kiuije-.'..' . 

OK 

F"  Failure. 
•=Not  »rbedulr<l. 


NOTR. 

Biw. 


-Tests  Nos.  1  thmuKh  T  were  con<luct<«<l  at  Patrick  Kir  Force  Base.    Nos.  8  and  9  were  at  Kglin  .\ir  Force 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly, in  view  of  th-?  remarkable  success 
of  the  Bomarc  In  Its  recent  firings,  and 
of  the  above  analysis  of  the  earlier  at- 
tempts, it  appears  that  the  Air  Force  is 
justified  In  its  optimism  about  the 
Bomarc,  and  Its  willingness  to  rely  on 
the  Bomarc  as  a  key  element  in  our 
defense  against  aerial  attack. 

THE    CANADIAN    POSITION 

A  decision  such  as  whether  or  not  to 
build  a  particular  weapon  must,  of 
course,  be  based  primarily  upon  techni- 
cal considerations  jvnd  military  needs. 
And  it  is  upon  such  considerations  that 
the  Bomaic  is  justified.  But  perhaps  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  invite  attention 
to  one  other  aspect — the  attitude  of  our 


Canadian  allies,  who  have  worked  with 
us  on  the  Bomarc.  who  are  helping  to 
supply  parts  and  bases  for  it.  and  who 
have  the  same  stake  as  we  have  in  effec- 
tive defense  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 

In  this  connection,  the  Honorable 
G.  R.  Pearkes.  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense of  Canada,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  29,  in  discussing  the 
House  committees  action: 

This  is  a  recommendation,  of  course,  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  which  has 
yet  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Semite  and 
the  administration.  If  this  recommenda- 
tion is  approved  and  made  final  then  it  will 
not  be  In  keeping  with  the  arrangemenus 
which  were  made  over  a  year  ago  between 
our  two  countries  for  the  air  defense  of  this 
continent. 


I  think  it  is  apparent  that  the  Cana- 
dians recognize  the  value  of  the  Bomarc. 
and  it  is  equally  apparent  they  desire 
that  the  program  be  continued  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Air  Force,  In  keeping 
with  the  agreement  made  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  President,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  available  at  the  lime  the  House 
committee  acted,  I  am  sure  that  I  would 
have  voted  to  continue  the  Bomarc  B 
program,  as  recommended  by  the  Air 
Force.  But  if  there  had  been  any 
doubts  In  my  mind.  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  been  erased  by  the  results  of  the 
tests  made  since  the  House  acted  I 
believe  that  anyone  who  is  concerned 
with  a  sound  defense  for  the  United 
States  during  the  next  several  years  will 
concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Air  Force  and  will  agree  that  the  funds 
needed  for  the  Bomarc  B  missile  should 
be  restored. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO 
SUBMIT  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  reports  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolutions  54,  56.  and  61.  of 
the  86th  Congress,  be  extended  to  June 
15.  1960.  This  request  concerns  annual 
reports  of  certain  .subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  repcirted 
that  on  today.  May  17,  1960,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  3338  •  U)  re- 
move the  present  .$5,000  limitation  which 
prevents  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
from  settling  cla;.m.s  arising  out  of  the 
crash  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m  >  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  ur.til  tomorrow.  'Wednes- 
day, May  18,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  May  17.  1960: 

U.S    Marshal 

Lyle  F.  Milllpan.  of  'W'isconsin.  to  be  U.S 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Now  serving 
tinder  an  appointment  which  expired  March 
1,  1960.) 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiesday,Mav17,  I960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  31:  1:  /n  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put 
my  trust. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  may 
we  now  hallow  Thy  name  and  receive 
Thy  help  to  gain  the  mastery  in  all  the 
bitter  conflicts  and  precarious  situations 
of  these  days  when  we  are  tempted  to 
yield  to  a  sense  of  failure  and  futility. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  gird  us 
with  moral  sagacity  and  noble  strategy 
as  we  contend  with  the  forces  of  lawless 
violence  and  brutal  tyranny  and  may  it 
never  be  true  that  the  sons  of  this  world, 
in  their  generation,  are  wiser  than  the 
sons  of  light. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  we  can  take  the 
fear  and  restlessness  out  of  our  human 
life  by  putting  our  trust  In  Thee  and  by 
reminding  ourselves  that  Thou  art  our 
refuge  and  strength. 

Show  us  how  we  may  learn  to  achieve 
a  finer  skill  In  the  art  of  brotherly  living 
and  attain  unto  the  wisdom  and  peace  of 
seeking  one  another's  welfare. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedin£;s    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  SUMMIT   MEETING 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
situation  in  Paris  calls  for  cool  heads. 
I  urge  that  we  close  ranks  in  support  of 
the  President  and  leave  the  settlement  of 
the  affair  to  him  and  his  advi.sers.  This 
is  no  time  for  second  guessing.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  have  the  in- 
formation and  background  to  deal  with 
this  crisis  and  I  hope  and  pray  they  will 
handle  it  capably.  It  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  them  to  know  that  we, 
back  home,  are  united  behind  them. 

This  whole  affair  points  up  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  need  for 
the  FYeedom  Academy  which  I  proposed 
in  my  bill.  H.R.  3880,  introduced  in  the 
previous  session.  The  Freedom  Academy 
would  turn  out  trained,  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  the  free  world  to  work  to 
coimteract  the  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspirators  who  are  all  about  us. 
both  here  and  abroad  We  need  a  more 
effective  method  of  operation  in  the 
battle  to  win  men's  minds  to  the  peace- 
ful ideal?  of  the  free  world. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the   gentleman   from   Alabama    [Mr. 


RainsI  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  pennission  to  sit  today  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  ARCHITECT  OF 
THE  CAPITOL  TO  PE31MIT  CER- 
TAIN TEMPORARY  AND  PERMA- 
NENT CONSTRUCTION  WORK  ON 
THE    CAPITOL    GROUNDS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  166  authorizing  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  permit  certain 
temporary  and  permanent  construction 
work  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  a  building  on 
privately  owned  property  adjacent 
thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Revilied  by  the  Spr^atc  arid  Hou.te  of  Rep- 
TP'^entative^  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congresa  a'^iembled.  That  (a^  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  authorized 
to  f)€rmu  I  1  I  the  performance  within  the 
Unltad  Suites  Capitol  Grounds  of  excavation, 
temporary  construction,  or  other  work  that 
may  be  nece.'sary  for  the  construction  of  a 
n.^tlonal  headquarters  building  itnd  othcg 
related  facilities  for  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  on  the 
property  imnr.ediately  northwest  of  the  inter- 
sectuin  of  O^nstitution  Avenue  Northwest, 
and  Lioulslanu  .Avenue  Northwest.  In  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Coluribia:  and  (2»  the  use  of  Capitol 
Grounds  property  located  west  of  the  street 
curb  on  Louisiana  .\venue  Northwest,  be- 
tweea  Constitution  .^.venue  Northwest  and 
First  Street  Northwest,  for  purposes  of  In- 
ijrefis  at.d  egress  to  and  from  the  building 
^ite  during  such  construction.  No  perma- 
nent construction  shall  extend  within  the 
Unltad  States  Capitol  Grounds  except  as 
otherwise  pre  vlded  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  Ar:hitect  of  the  Capitol  is  hereby 
authorized  tc  permit  the  following  improve- 
ment* of  a  permanent  nature  to  be  made  on 
Capittil  Grounds  property  located  west  of 
the  street  curb  on  Louisiana  Avenue  North- 
west, betweei.  Constitution  Avenue  North- 
west nnd  First  Street  Northwest: 

(1)  The  removal  of  the  existing  driveway 
whlclj  provld'd  access  to  a  gasoline  station 
whlrij  lorme-ly  occupied  ?uch  site;  the 
patcljing  of  the  existing  curb;  and  the  re- 
grading  and  sodding  of  the  area  comprising 
such  drivewa} : 

(2i  The  exteiisiijn  of  existing  sewers  and 
tlie  building  of  new  manholes  under  the 
sidewtilk  alfing  Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest, 
between  Constitution  .Avenue  Northwest  and 
First  Street  Northwest,  to  accommodate 
serviae  laterals  from  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing. »nd  the  installation  of  necessary  lat- 
erals: 

(3i  The  ir.stallation  of  .service  laterals 
from  exlstlnfi  gas  and  wnter  mains  hx-ated 
on  Capitol  Grounds  property  located  at 
Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest,  between  Con- 
stltutlon  Ave.iue  Ni.irthwest  and  First  Street 
Nortrtwest; 


(4\  The  removal  and  replacement  of  exl.it- 
Ing  sidewalks  located  on  Cnpltol  Grounds 
prop»erty  at  Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest,  be- 
tween Constitution  Avenue  Northwest  and 
First  Street  Northwest; 

(5)  The  planting  of  seven  additional  treea 
between  street  curb  and  new  sidewalk  along 
Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest,  between  Con- 
stitution .\venue  Northwest  and  First  Street 
Northwest,  such  trees  to  be  selected  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol; 

(6)  The  regradlng  and  resoddlng  of  the 
remaining  area:  and 

( 7  I  The  plugging  and  filling  of  a  portion  of 
the  abandoned  brick  arch  sewer  located  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  proptjsed  new 
building. 

Sec-  2  The  United  States  shall  not  incur 
any  expense  or  liability  whatsoever,  under  or 
by  reas<,)n  of  this  Joint  resolution,  or  be  liable 
under  any  claim  of  any  nature  or  kind  that 
may  arise  from  anything  that  may  be  con- 
nected with  or  grow  out  uf  this  J<iint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  3  No  work  shall  be  performed  within 
the  Capitol  Grounds  pursuant  to  this  joint 
resolution  until  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  have  been  furnished  with  such  assur- 
ances as  he  may  deem  necessary  that  all 
areas  within  such  grounds,  disturbed  by 
reason  of  such  construction,  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution. 
be  restored  to  their  original  condition  with- 
out expense  to  the  United  States;  and  all 
work  within  the  Capitol  Grounds  herein  au- 
thorized shall  be  performed  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Archit«ct  of  the 
Capitol. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  as  conveying  to  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  or  to 
any  of  the  temporary  or  permanent  improve- 
ments made  by  it  within  the  Capitol  Grounds 
pursuant  to  thUs  Joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  recon-sider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar, 


RELIGIOSA   LUIGIA   FRIZZO   ET   AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar  (H.R.  3805)  for  the  relief  of 
Religiosa  Luigia  Frizzo,  Religiosa  Vit- 
toria  Gai-zoni,  Religiosa  Maria  Ramu.s. 
Religiosa  Ines  Ferrario,  and  Rehgiosa 
Roberta  Ciccone. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS  JAMES  H.  McMURRAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  1433 » 
for  the  relief  of  Mr  and  Mrs  James  H. 
McMurray. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thi.s  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HENRY  AND  EDNA  ROBINSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  1721  > 
for  the  relief  of  Heniy  and  Edna  Rob- 
inson. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  hat  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  p  ejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  -.empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR    AND  MRS    MOSES  GLIKOWSKY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1766' 
for  the  relief  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moses 
GUkowsky 

Mr  ROBEIRTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  piejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama' 

There  was  no  objection. 


GERALD  DEGNAN  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  th(  bill  ^S  684'  for 
the  relief  of  Gerald  Dcgnan.  William  C. 
Williams,  Harry  Eaken.  Jacob  Beebe. 
Thorvald  Ohnstad.  Evan  S.  Henry, 
Henry  Piimatalik.  D.  LeRoy  Kotila.  Ber- 
nard Rock.  Bud  J  Carlson.  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  and  A.  N  Dake 

There  tK-in^;  no  obji'ction,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  a.s  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcxentativex  of  th-'  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.embled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  persons  enumerated  below  the  sums 
specified,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  O-  the  United  States 
as  reimbursement  for  fH-rsonal  efTecte  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  the  Jlre  which  occurred 
on  October  2.  1958.  at  Siierman.  Alaska,  when 
the  clalmantf-  were  employed  by  Tlie  Alaska 
Railroad:  Gerald  Degnan  $286  83;  William 
C.  Williams.  $75.=i  92;  Har-y  Eakon.  »342.49; 
Jacob  Beebe.  $743  85;  Thorwald  Ohnstad. 
•  1.55632;  Evan  S  Henry,  is  199  68;  Henry  Pit- 
maUlik,  $472.22;  D.  LeRoy  Kotila,  $217.70; 
Bernard  Rock.  $729  79;  Bud  J  Carlson, 
$313.05;  Charles  F  Curti.-;.  «l.in  69;  and  A  N. 
Dake.  $93  40. 

Sec.  2  No  part  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
these  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contiary  notwithstand- 
ing Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  cxce<-dlng  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  lead  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


PERRY  LEE  GJRMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  1720)  for 
the  relief  of  Perry  Lee  <jorman 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te-npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY  ALICE  CLEMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2317 1  for 
the  relief  of  Mai-y  Alice  Clements. 

There  being  no  objecti.on,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  limiting  the 
period  of  time  within  which  claims  may  be 
filed  thereunder,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  receive  and  to  determine 
the  validity  and  amount  of  the  claim  of 
Mary  Alice  Clements,  of  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  civilian  detention 
benefits  under  subsections  (ai  through  (e) 
of  section  5  of  such  Act.  and  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  any  award  made 
thereunder.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y 
shall  pay.  out  of  such  Fund,  to  the  said  Mary 
.Alice  Clements  the  amount  of  any  such 
award  so  ccrtlfled  by  the  Comnilssion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


JOHN  B    MANTHEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S,  2330'  for 
the  relief  of  John  B    Manthey, 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina"' 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARRY  L.  ARKIN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  2523'  for 
the  relief  of  Harry  L  Arkin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
(if  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  p>ay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Harry  L.  Arkln  of  Denver.  Colorado,  the  sum 
of  $270.90.  The  j>ayment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Harry  L  Arkln  against  the  United 
States  for  ( 1 1  reimbursement  for  expen.ses. 
including  Insurance  costs.  Incurred  by  him 
in  having  his  automobile  transported  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  upon  termi- 
nation of  his  duty  overseas  with  the  Air 
Force,  the  said  Harry  L.  Arkln  having  been 
denied  shipment  of  his  automobile  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  because  of  a  change  In 
Air  Force  policy  which  occurred  after  ap- 
proval had  been  given  by  the  transportation 
ofHcer  of  the  Seventeenth  Air  Force  for  the 
shipment  of  his  automobile  by  such  means, 
and  (2»  per  diem  allowance  for  the  period 
(March  1  to  March  6,  1959)  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  Germany,  beyond  his  scheduled 
departure  date,  to  await  an  official  decision 
with  regard  to  the  shipment  of  his  auto- 
mobile: Protidcd,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  .shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeahor  and  upon 


conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
Jiot  exceeding  $1 .000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motiC'n  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUGUSTA  FURNITURE  CO..  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2779 >  re- 
lating to  the  election  under  section  1372 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by 
the  Augusta  Furniture  Co..  Inc.,  of 
Staunton,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
election  under  the  provlsionf;  of  section  1372 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  made 
by  the  Augusta  Purniture  Company,  lu- 
corp<irated,  of  Staunton  Virginia,  and  mailed 
to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  on  December  2,  1958, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  filed  with  such 
District   Director    on   December    1.    1958 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


F    P    TOWER  ET  AL.  ^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H,R.  1526' 
for  the  relief  of  F.  P.  Tower.  LiUie  B. 
Lewis,  Manuel  Branco.  John  Santos 
Carinhas,  Joaquin  Gomez  Caritihas  and 
Manuel  Jesus  Carinhas 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CORNELIA  FALES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  *H.R.  6215) 
for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Fales. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs, 
Cornelia  Fales  of  Metropolitan  State  Hos- 
pital, Waltham,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  of  all  the  claims  of  the  said 
Mrs  Cornelia  Fales  agaliist  the  United  Slates 
lor  payment  of  the  proceeds  ol  the  national 
service  life  in.siirance  i-ssued  to  her  brother, 
the  lat*  Sam  E  Seager  (Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration claim  nimibered  XC  3466187 1  effec- 
tive October  24  1942  At  the  time  of  tlie 
transfer  of  the  said  Sam  E  Seaeer  to  the  En- 
listed Reserve  Corps  and  subsequent  thereto, 
he  indicated  his  intention  of  retaining  such 
insurance  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  on 
February  10,  1944.  such  insurance  was  not  in 
effect  bera\ise  an  ofRoial  communication 
from  the  Army,  written  in  respon.se  to  his 
inqiUry.  misinformed  him  about  his  rights 
with  resp>ect  to  .such  insurance:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  o:n  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
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the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1  line  11.  strllte  out  XC  3466187" 
and  insert     XC  3466817  •. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISSHEDWIG  DORA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fHR  6338' 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Hedwig  Dora. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  L';  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  J    HUNTSMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  9406' 
for  the  relief  of  William  J.  Huntsman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  oj 
Re-presentatitei  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerca  in  Congreis  assembled,  That  Wil- 
liam J  Huntsman  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $116.42,  rep)resentlng  overpayments  of 
pay  and  allowances  received  by  him  dixring 
his  service  In  the  United  States  Army  for  the 
period  from  September  10,  1948,  to  November 
22,  1949.  and  from  April  25,  1956.  to  November 
2.  1957 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  L.  STOERMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  9711' 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Stoenr.er. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  through  20.  Inclusive,  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  are  hereby 
waived  In  favor  of  Robert  L.  Stoermer,  Hud- 
glns.  Virginia,  and  his  claim  for  compensa- 
tion and  disability  benefits  arising  out  of  an 
injury  to  his  back  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  him  on  May  17.  1951.  while  em- 
ployed at  Port  Eustls,  Virginia,  shall  be  acted 
upon  under  the  remaining  provision.*;  of  such 
Act  If  he  flies  such  claim  with  the  Bureau 
of  Employees  Compensation.  Department  of 
Labor,  within  the  six-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
N.)  benefits,  other  than  medical  and  hospital 
expenses,  shall  accrue  to  the  said  Robert  L. 
Stoermer  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  any  period  before  the  daie  of  its 
enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w  as  laid  on  the  table. 


LC'REN  W.   WILLIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11826' 
for  the  relief  of  Loren  W.  WUlis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacti-d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprtsentatiV's  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury rK>t  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Loren  W. 
WinU.  240  Montgomery  Street,  Annandale, 
Virginia  the  loim  of  $1.068  51.  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  tlie  loss  sastalned  by  the  said  Loren  W. 
Willis  as  the  result  of  damatje  to  and  de- 
struction of  his  persinal  property  and  houpe- 
hold  goods  Ir  the  warehouse  of  the  Global 
Van  Lines,  :nc..  In  Orleans.  Prance,  by 
a  fire  which  occurred  on  July  22.  1959. 
P'-onrifd  Tl"at  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  sh.-^'.l  be  paid 
or  de-livered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  any 
contract  to  he  contrary  notwitiistanding. 
Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsde- 
mearviir  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fliied  in  any  f-um  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tmie,  was  read  the 
third  time,  fcnd  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recoCisidcr  v.as  laid   on  the   table. 


MAJ    HOWARD  L.  CLARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  11827' 
for  tiie  relief  of  Maj.  Howard  L.  Clark. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Br  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
"■■p'-fentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
A"i''-~.ra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  Is  here- 
by, axithorlzed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
apprriprlated.  to  Major  Howard  L.  Clark. 
040938,  United  States  Army,  the  sum  of 
$277  94.  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
againet  the  United  States  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  said  Major  Howard  L.  Clark  as 
the  result  of  damage  to  and  destruction  of 
his  personal  property  in  the  wareh  >use  of 
Allen  Moving  and  Storage  Company.  861 
Estabn-oolc  Sfeet.  San  Leandro.  Califor- 
nia, by  a  fire  which  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1959:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendared  In  connection  with  this  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mls- 
demeenor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be   fined  in  any  sum   not  exceeding   $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider! was  laid  on  the  table. 


KATHERINE  O    CONOVER 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8606 » 
for  the  relief  of  Kathenne  O.  Conover 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed    to   pay.    out   of   any    money   in   the 


Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Katherine  O.  Conover.  Arllngfton.  Virginia, 
the  sum  of  $13,403.57.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Katherine  O  Cunmer  against 
the  United  States  for  c<jnipensatlon  for  the 
loss  of  s;tlary,  annual  leave,  and  personal 
property  sustained  by  her,  and  fur  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  hospital  charge.s  involun- 
tarily incurred  while  serving  lus  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
on  Okinawa.  Claims  for  losses  such  as  sus- 
tained are  not  cognizable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  referred  to  as  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  because  such  claims  result- 
ed from  actions  inltl.ited  in  a  fnrelgn  coun- 
try. No  part  of  the  ami:>unt  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  p;ild  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attf>rney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  de<>med  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be   fined   In   any   sum   not  exceeding   $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "$13,403  57  '  and 
Insert  •■$5,632.02". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1961 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'HR  12232  i  making  ap- 
propriation.s  for  the  legLslative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  the  tmie  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  Horan]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkan.sas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12232,  with 
Mr.  Trimble  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with, 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chaiiman.  we  bring  you  today  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for 
1961.  As  usual,  the  bill  has  been  written 
not  by  me.  but  by  the  members  of  the 
com.mittee  and  particularly  of  the  sub- 
committee, composed  of  Messrs.  Kirwan 
and  Steed  on  the  D<-mocratic  side  and 
Messrs.  Horan  and  Bow  on  the  Republi- 
can side  with  the  able  a.ssistanc^  of  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Canno.v,  of  Missouri,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  summary  of  the 
amounts  involved  in  the  bill  is  on  page  2 
of  the  committee  report.  The  itemized 
tabulation  by  appropriation  paragraphs 
begins  on  pat,'e  12  of  the  report. 

The  bill  for  1961.  ;.s  reported,  carries 
a  total  of  SIOO.317.660.  Following  the 
custom  of  the  past,  the  bill  omits  appro- 
priations for  the  Senate  and  also  omits 
certain  items  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Architect  which  pertain  solely  to  that 
body.  Items  will  be  added  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  other  bod;- 

The  bill  is  below  bith  the  budget  re- 
quest and  appropriations  to  date  for 
fiscal  year  1960  Sp<'cifically,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  which  is 
$3,754,360  below  bi  dget  requests  of 
$104,072,020.  and  $781,280  below  appro- 
priation.s  to  date  for  comparable  items 
of  $101,098,940. 

It  is  not  practicable,  as  Members 
know,  to  make  large  reductions  in  this 
bill  which  Ls  the  legislative  housekeeping 
bill.  Most  of  the  provisions  are  .'Statutory 
and  cover  necessary  expen.^es  of  run- 
ning the  legislative  establishment  and 
maintaining  its  phj-sic  al  plant  and  do  not 
fluctuate  widely  from  year  to  year.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  committee  is 
powerless  to  realistically  reduce  certain 
items  such  as.  for  « xample,  statutory 
salaries,  congressional  printing,  expenses 
of  investigating  committees,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

By  way  of  summar. .  $42,492,485  is  in- 
cluded for  items  under  the  House  of 
Representatives;  $3,483,875  for  certain 
joint  offices  and  items;  $23,009,800  for 
items  under  the  Architect  of  tlie  Capitol, 
excluding,  as  I  indicated,  items  p>ertain- 
ing  solely  to  the  Senate;  53.52,300  for  the 
Botanic  Garden;  $15,230,000  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  r.ot  includuig  three 
Items  for  Uie  Library  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Architect;  and  $15,749,200  for 
congressional  printing  and  binding  and 
for  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents, 

As  appropriation  bills  go,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislative  bUl  is  not  a  big  bill 
and,  as  I  say.  it  is  not  feasible  to  make 
large  economies  in  the  requests  because 
much  of  it  is  irreducible  if  the  legisla- 
tive estabhshment  is  to  be  properly  oper- 
ated and  maintained  as  authorized.  We 
have  followed  the  practice  of  the  past  in 
making  reductions  wherever  we  thought 
we  could  and  still  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  efficient  functioning  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  largest  item  of  decrease  below  the 
estimates  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  they  asked  for  a  new  item  in  the 
amount  of  $2,811,400,  mostly  to  purchase 
from  the  Treasury  foreign  currencies 
now  owned  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used 
in  several  coimtries  to  acquire,  catalog, 
and  distribute  library  materials  of  those 


countries.  The  materials  would  be  sent 
to  a  large  numt>er  of  research  libraries 
here  m  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee decided,  after  rather  lengthy  consid- 
eration, not  to  allow  that  item.  It  is 
rather  fully  covered  in  the  committee 
hearings. 

Several  other  decreases  were  made  in 
the  amounts  requested  and  they  are  cov- 
ered in  the  committee  report. 

HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  Chairman. "^hc  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $42,492,485  for  all  items 
under  the  House  of  Representatives  .sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  We  have  reduced  these 
items  by  $331,160  below  comparable 
budget  estimates.  In  total,  the  amount 
recommended  is  also  below  1960  appro- 
priations by  $643,780.  The  reductions 
made  below  the  requests  will  not,  I  am 
certain,  in  anywise  interfere  with  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  activities  of 
the  House.  In  two  or  three  cases,  it  is 
a  matter  of  placing  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  requirements  against 
that  represented  by  the  budget  estimates. 

We  can  call  attention,  as  we  have 
done  in  recent  years,  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  clerks  on  the  rolls  cf  the 
Members  is  well  below  the  total  per- 
mitted by  law;  currently  the  number  is 
approximately  950  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum number  permitted  by  law.  Also, 
as  we  have  noted  in  other  year.s,  the 
staffs  of  the  committees  are  at  a  level 
somewhat  below  the  total  number  au- 
thorized by  law. 

In  respect  to  official  allowances  for 
Members  of  one  kind  or  another,  we  do 
not  propose  any  change  from  the  present 
allowances.  That,  of  course,  is  not  with- 
in our  jurisdiction.  There  are  one  or 
two  individual  changes. 

I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  amount  to  cover  the  operating  los.ses 
of  the  House  restaurants  is  materially 
less  than  heretofore.  They  are  doing 
better,  especially  with  the  new  cafeteria 
in  operation.  The  amount  is  now  down 
to  $35,000  whereas  the  original  budget 
estimate  was  for  $73,000. 
JOINT  rrcMS 

For  the  vaiious  joint  offices  and  items. 
as  set  out  in  the  report,  a  total  of  $3,- 
483,875,  is  recommended  Ba.sed  on 
later  information,  we  were  able  to  scale 
down  the  request  for  reimbursing  the 
postai  account  for  penalty  mail  costs 
but  it  is  also  that  same  item  which  ac- 
counts for  the  increase  above  1960. 
That  is  all  explained  in  the  hearings. 

We  have  adjusted  the  salary  language 
in  one  of  the  joint  items,  namely,  that 
dealing  with  the  two  detectives  detailed 
to  the  Capitol  from  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  in  order  to  equalize  the 
salaries.  Presently,  one  of  the  two  men 
is  receiving  somewhat  more  than  the 
other  and  we  have  brought  them  to  a 
parity.  We  felt  that  was  justified  as  a 
matter  of  simple  equity. 

ARCHITECT   OF    THE    CAPITOL 

For  all  items  covering  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  in  this  bill,  we  recommend 
a  total  of  $23,009,800.  This  is  below 
both  the  budget  requests  and  below  the 
current  year  appropriation  level.  It  was 
possible  to  delete  a  few  items  requested 


by  the  Architect  without  in  anywise  be- 
ing detrimental  to  the  necessary  services 
perfonned. 

The  committee  report  on  pages  5.  6. 
and  7  cover  the  highlights  of  this  section 
of  the  bill.  The  printed  hearings  con- 
tain progress  reports  and  financial  sum- 
maries on  the  extension  of  the  ea^st  front 
pro.iect  and  on  the  third  House  office 
building  project.  There  is  no  money  in 
the  bill  for  the  east  front  project,  but 
there  is  $13  million  included  for  the 
tiiird  office  building  to  pay  obligations 
accruing  under  contracts  entered  into 
under  the  basic  law. 

As  usual,  and  as  is  necessary,  we  have 
allowed  a  number  of  mandatory  cost 
Items  which  come  along  every  year, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  phy- 
sical plant  m  reasonably  good  order — 
and  that  includes  the  libraiy  buildings — 
we  have  allowed  various  repair  and  im- 
provement increases  We  must  keep  the 
Capitol  of  the  UniUKl  States  and  its  sup- 
porting buildings  in  good  order.  I  am 
certain  no  one  would  quarrel  with  that. 

The  Architect  asked  for  only  six  addi- 
tional positions  and  we  have  allowed 
tho.se.  There  is  one  item  that  I  should 
call  attention  to.  We  have  included  a 
new  Item  of  $75,000  to  enable  the  Archi- 
tect to  prepare  preliminary  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost  for  an  additional  build- 
ing for  the  Library  of  Congress  They 
badly  need  it.  They  have  been  over- 
crowded m  the  two  buildings  for  many 
years.  Each  year,  actually  each  month, 
the  situation  becomes  worse.  The  Li- 
brary does  not  stand  still.  It  continues 
to  grow  Our  Library  of  Congress  is 
tiie  world's  largest  and  richest  in  re- 
sources. The  main  building  was  con- 
structed 111  1897.  The  annex  was  built 
in  1938.  They  are  using  space  origi- 
nally designed  for  books  and  other  ma- 
terials for  office  space.  In  fact,  the 
space  situation  is  such  that  as  a  tem- 
porary but  only  partial  measure,  tiie 
Committee  is  recommending,  under  the 
Library  section  of  the  bill,  an  interim 
request  to  rent  suitable  space  to  hoiise 
some  of  the  activities  that  do  not  need  to 
be  close  to  the  coll(K;tions.  We  can  dis- 
pense with  this  renial  arrangement  once 
the  third  building  is  available  which, 
under  favorable  conditions,  will  not  be 
before  6  or  7  years  from  now.  The 
$75,000  to  which  I  referred  has  been 
authorized  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
352.  We  have  ii-userted  the  money  in 
order  to  save  a  years  time.  We  believe 
it  to  be  fully  justified. 

BOTANIC    GARDEN 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
request  for  the  Botanic  Garden.  We 
have  allowed  the  budget  estimate  of 
$352,300.  The  small  increase  is  due 
solely  to  mandatory  costs.  A  good  many 
people  visit  the  Botanic  Garden  efich 
year  as  shown  by  the  statistical  tabula- 
tion m  the  printed  hearings. 

LIBRAE T  or  CONGRESS 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated,  we 
have  a  great  Library  across  the  street. 
It  is  the  world's  largest.  It  is  a  very 
important  institution  and  we  ought  not 
to  neglect  it.  Its  collections  grow  tnd 
grow  each  year  and  the  demands  on  It 
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continue  to  grow.  It  has  been  for  many 
years  an  invaluable  institution  to  the  de- 
fense agencies  who  have  been  allocating 
millions  of  dollars  over  there  for  special 
research  and  analjrtical  projects. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  been  inclined,  as 
we  have  for  the  last  few  years,  to  make 
reasonable  provision  for  the  Library. 
We  have  allowed  some  additional  per- 
sonnel, although  not  as  many  as  they 
wanted  We  recommended  $15,230,000 
under  this  section  of  the  bill  as  compared 
to  budget  estimates  of  $18,115,200,  a  re- 
duction of  $2,885,200,  but  $927,210  above 
1960  appropriations.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  largest  reduction  below  the 
estimates  is  in  the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program  where  they  wanted  $2.- 
811,400  and  we  have  not  gone  along  with 
it.  Some  of  the  increase  over  1960  is  to 
meet  mandatory  costs,  price  increases, 
and  the  like  in  order  to  maintain  present 
levels  of  services.  Also,  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  there  has  been 
an  almost  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
demands  on  that  important  service  and 
we  have  allowed  some  additional  per- 
sonnel to  try  to  cope  with  it. 

In  addition,  under  the  European  Law 
Service,  as  we  point  out  in  the  report,  we 
have  made  somewhat  larger  provision 
than  recommended  in  the  budget  for 
that  work. 

For  the  Copyright  OfBce,  we  recom- 
mend enough  to  maintain  the  current 
level.  They  did  not  av'^k  for  any  addi- 
tional personnel. 

In  the  program  for  selling  catalog 
cards,  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  current  year,  and  this 
is  projected  for  the  coming  year,  not  only 
will  the  full  expenditure  be  recovered  to 
the  Treasury  through  sales  of  catalog 
cards  but  there  will  be  a  small  profit  in 
addition  Sales  volume  is  increasing 
eveiT  year  This  is  a  very  important 
service  to  libraries  all  over  the  United 
States, 

Continuing  the  position  taken  in  the 
past  several  years,  we  have  approved 
some  expansion  in  the  very  worthwhile 
books  for  the  blind  program.  That  is 
covered  in  some  detail  in  the  hearings. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  some  abuse 
of  the  privileije  of  occupancy  of  the  so- 
called  study  rooms  in  the  Library.  As 
the  hearings  will  disclose,  that  situa- 
tion has  now  been  cleared  up  and  we 
.shall  try  to  see  that  there  are  no  similar 
recurrences, 

GOVERN  ME.VT    PRINTING    OTIICT. 

There  are  two  items  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  heading,  one  for 
con^iressional  printintj  and  binding  and 
the  other  for  the  Supjerintendent  of 
Documents. 

For  printinii  and  binding,  we  have 
recommended  the  budget  estimate  of 
$11  900.000  which  is  somewhat  above  the 
1960  amount  but  part  of  it,  as  explained 
in  the  report,  is  to  replace  amounts  bor- 
rowed from  prior  appropriations,  under 
authority  earned  in  the  bill,  to  pay  for 
additional  printing  requirements  for  the 
year.s  involved.  No  one  can  accurately 
judue  the  requirements  in  advance  and 
we  must  supply  whatever  is  necessary. 

For  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  we  have  allowed  the  full 
budget  estimate  which  is  a  rathpi    sub- 


stantial increase  of  $328,850  over  1960, 
We  have  allowed  them  25  additional  jobs 
they  wanted,  but.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
pleaaed  to  report  that  this  operation  is 
completely  self-supporting  and  the 
revenues  from  sales  of  Government  pub- 
lications return  a  .small  profit  to  the 
Treasury — that  is.  they  cover  not  only 
the  expenses  of  the  sales  program,  but 
they  also  more  than  cover  the  cost  of 
all  of  the  other  activities  of  the  Office 
which  do  not  produce  revenue.  We 
have  these  hundreds  of  Government 
publications  being  printed  and  it  Ls  our 
view  that  we  should  spare  no  reasonable 
expen.se  to  make  them  available  to  the 
public  when  it  is  willmg  to  pay  for  them, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  touch 
on  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
although,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  is 
not  really  too  much  involved  in  the  bill 
this  year.  In  conclusion.  I  might  sum- 
mariEe  by  saying  that  generally  speak- 
ing the  bill  provides  for  things  to  run 
along  about  like  they  have  been  for  the 
last  year  or  two.  But,  of  course,  there 
are  usually,  in  any  particular  bill,  a  few 
char;ges. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  It  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  HORAN,  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  think  the  chairman  has  presented 
this  bill  very  well.  He  has  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  under  last 
year'F  appropriation  and  some  $3  mil- 
lion plus  under  the  budget  this  year.  We 
think  it  is  a  clean  bill  We  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  it.  and  we  believe 
this  bill  is  entirely  in  order. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No,  92! 

Aiexaoder  Farbstein  Lesinski 

Alforci  Fljran  Ltbonatl 

Anderton,  Mont  Fogarty  Loser 

Arendt  Forand  McGovem 

Barden  Gilbert  Mitchell 

Baring  Granah.iii  Moulder 

Bam?  Green.  Oif'^  Multer 

Blatnlk  Grlfflths  Nix 

Blltch  Hays  Powell 

Boykiti  Healey  Rlehlman 

Brewster  Ht'bert  Rogers.  Mass 

Brown.  Mo  Hogan  Rotters,  Tex. 

Buckley  Holt  Scott 

CahlU  Jackson  Sheppard 

Canflald  Jen.sen  Short 

CederberK  John.son,  Colo  Smith.  Kans 

Chelf  Johnson   Md  Taber 

Coffin  Kearns  Taylor 

Davl.s.  Tenn  KUburn  Teller 

Devint  Kluczyn,-,ki  Thompson,  N, J 

Dlggs  Lafore  Walter 

Dlngell  L;indruni  Williams 

Durham  Lankford  Zelenko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Trimble,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill.  H.R.  12232.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called  when  362  Members  respond- 
ed   to    their   names     a    quorum     and   he 


submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
!Mr  Jones  I  had  been  recognized  for  5 
minutes, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, as  we  are  today  considering  the 
appropriation  bill  which  calls  for  a  little 
over  $42  million  for  the  operation  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  this 
should  be  an  opportune  time  to  remind 
the  Members  of  how  this  amount  might 
be  reduced  in  future  years  if  we  were  to 
adopt  some  legislation  which  would  reg- 
ulate and  restrict  some  of  the  printing 
that  costs  several  million  dollars  each 
year 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  should  set  an  example 
to  the  other  agencies  or  departments 
of  government.  As  long  as  we  are  ex- 
travagant and  apparently  take  little  rec- 
ognition of  the  opportunity  for  saving 
some  money  ourselves,  we  cannot  very 
well   be   too  critical   of   other   agencies 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  One  is  House  Resolution  307 
That  resolution,  if  adopted  by  this 
House,  would  provide  that  before  print- 
ing any  bill  or  resolution  the  clerk 
would  compare  the  copy  introduced  with 
similar  bills  or  re.solutions  introduced 
during  the  same  Congress,  and  in  lieu 
of  printing  identical  bills  or  resolutions 
the  title  of  the  bill  or  the  resolution 
and  the  name  of  the  Member  intro- 
ducing the  .same  would  be  printed  m 
the  Congressional  Record  together  with 
a  reference  to  the  original  bill  or  resolu- 
tion introduced, 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  and 
remind  you  that  each  session  we  have 
seen  introduced  hundreds  of  bills  that 
are  printed  5,  6.  7,  10.  50,  and  100  times 
as  .separate  pieces  of  legislation  that  go 
through  all  of  the  machinery  and  add  to 
the  cost.  If  we  could  do  away  with  the 
printing  of  those  identical  bills,  which 
are  absolutely  a  waste  of  money,  we 
could  save  millions  of  dollars. 

The  other  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  is  H  R,  7676.  which 
would  put  a  restriction  upon  the  printing 
in  the  Congre.ssional  Record  During 
the  11  years  that  I  have  been  here  I 
have  seen  the  Congressional  Record 
grow  to  a  place  where  it  is  absolutely 
nonsensical.  We  have  certain  rules  here 
in  the  House,  but  all  of  us  know  that  we 
do  not  abide  by  our  own  rules  We  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  extend  our  re- 
marks in  either  the  body  of  the  Record 
or  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  an 
unlimited  fashion.  We  have  a  rule  which 
says  that  if  the  printing  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain amount,  we  have  to  go  to  the  Public 
Printer  and  get  an  estimat.e  of  the  cost 
and  then  come  down  here  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  again  to  have  it  inserted. 
Never  in  the  11  years  that  I  have  been 
here  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  request 
being  objected  to 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying  this 
critically,  but  I  am  just  calling  your  at- 
tention to  try  to  consider  how  we  could 
make  a  legitimate  saving      I  think  that 
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we  have  abused  many  of  the  privileges 
that  come  to  us.  At  the  close  of  a 
legislative  day  we  have  seen  men  stand- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  aisle  asking  for 
unanimous  consent  that  such  and  such 
a  Member  may  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  which  sometimes 
i-uns  many  pages.  They  are  asking  per- 
mission for  some  Members  not  here ;  not 
even  interested  enough  to  be  on  the 
floor  to  make  his  own  i  equest.  I  realize 
that  I  could  make  an  objection  or  you 
could  make  an  objection  and  we  could 
keep  it  out,  but  I  am  api>ealing  to  the 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  join  with  me 
in  the.se  two  pieces  of  legislation  which 
would  at  least  restore  some  semblance  of 
reason,  some  realistic  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  want  to  say  this  conserva- 
tively, that  if  HR  7676  is  adopted,  it 
would  not  affect  5  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  it  would  save  any- 
where from  $3  million  to  $5  million  dur- 
ing the  2  years  of  each  Congress.  I 
thiiik  that  is  a  figure  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind.  In  other  words,  if  the 
leerislation  I  have  suggested  were 
adopted,  at  the  next  session,  when  we 
consider  this  legislative  appropriation 
bill  with  which  this  committee  does  such 
a  fine  job.  we  would  be  able  to  cut  the 
request  down  by  at  least  10  percent.  We 
would  certainly  save  some  money. 

Mr  HORAN  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr,  GrossI, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  concern- 
ing this  bill,  I  would  like  to  start  with 
the  $13  million  appropriation  for  the 
New-New  House  Office  Building.  Will 
someone  on  the  committee  tell  me  how 
much  has  been  spent  and  what  this  $13 
million  will  bring  the  spending  for  that 
new-new  office  building  up  to. 

Mr  BOW,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW,  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  up  to  this  point  on  the  actual 
buildmg  itself  and  the  grounds  imme- 
diately surroimdlng  the  fKlditional  House 
Office  Building,  it  will  be  somewhere 
around  $74  million.  For  the  completion 
of  the  program  which  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  additional  House  Office 
Building,  the  purchase  of  land  and 
buildings  on  the  Hou.se  side,  which 
takes  In  the  Congressional  Hotel  and  the 
old  George  Washington  Inn  and  the 
other  properties,  the  anticipated  devel- 
opment will  amount  to  about  $105  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  now  up  to  about 
$74  million. 

Mr  BOW.  For  the  additional  build- 
ing itself. 

Mr.  GROSS,  And  that  will  not  equip 
the  building,  or  will  it  equip  the  building? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  understand  that  will  not 
take  care  of  the  furniture;  that  is  for 
the  building  itself. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  Is  just  the  building 
without  any  equipment  at  all  in  it? 

Mr.  BOW.    A  completed  building. 

Mr,  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Who  au- 
thorized this  new  btiiJding? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Congress  authorized 
it. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know, 
but  on  what  was  the  auUiorization 
based? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  I  could  not  say. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  tried  to  strike 
out  the  first  $7,500,000  that  went  mto  it. 
I  tliink  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  op- 
posed it  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did; 
and  I  never  could  fmd  out  who  author- 
ized it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Congress  authorized  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  could 
not  find  out  what  the  authorization  was 
based  on,  why  it  was  needeu;  there  were 
no  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  enlighten  the 
gentleman  on  that. 

Now,  we  maintain  quite  a  fleet  of  Cad- 
illacs for  certain  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Are  there  any  new  air-conditioned  Cadil- 
lacs to  be  purchased  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  nothing  for  that  contemplated 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  hope  those  available  will  be  driven  for 
several  more  years. 

When  will  we  know  what  the  other 
body  is  going  to  get  by  way  of  running 
its  of>eration?  Is  the  bill  for  the  other 
body  to  be  tied  onto  this,  and  when  will 
we  know  what  the  other  body  is  going 
to  spend,  or  are  we  not  supposed  to 
know  ? 

Mr.  HORAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  will  not  know  until  the  other 
body  acts  on  their  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  this  bill  goes  over 
there,  they  tie  their  bill  onto  this  bill. 
and  then  it  comes  back  and  is  acted  on 
in  conference,  if  there  is  a  conference. 
Do  we  know  what  they  are  asking? 

Mr.  HORAN.  We  know  the  total 
amount,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  is  about  all  we 
will  know  ? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Oh.  no;  we  will  have  a 
breakdown. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  leads  me  to  ask 
this  question, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS      Yes. 

M-  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  just  said  that  we  will  have  a 
breakdown.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  a 
national  breakdo^^•n;  does  he  mean  that 
we  will  have  a  bankruptcy,  or  whaf 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  on 
page  5  of  the  hearings  an  item  for  a  phy- 
sical therapist  for  the  other  body,  for  the 
new  Senate  Office  Building.  How  many 
physical  therapists  are  there  in  this  bill'' 

Mr.  NORRELL.  There  is  no  money  at 
all  in  this  bill  so  far  as  the  other  body 
is  concerned.  That  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  under  the  title  of 
"Senate  Office  Buildings,"  It  says  "One 
GS-7  physical  therapist."  How  many  do 
they  have  in  the  other  body,  does  any- 
body know? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  One 
apiece, 

Mr.  NORRELL.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  other  body  will  do. 

Mr.  MASON.     Tliat  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois states  It  IS  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  It  has  been  the  custom 
for  this  bill,  when  it  fii-st  comes  to  the 
House,  to  exclude  items  pertaming  solely 
to  operation  of  the  other  body.  It  has 
always  t)een  the  custom  for  each  body  to 
recognize  the  prerogative  of  the  other  to 
sot  Its  own  expenditures. 

Mr,  GROSS.  We  are  all  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money,  is  that  not  correct? 
We  are  respon.'^ible  for  si>ending  it.  The 
gentleman  will  agi-ee  with  me  that  the 
other  body  knows  when  it  gets  this  bill 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
spending? 

Mr.  STEED.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  should  not  the 
House  of  Representatives  know  what 
they  are  spendmp  ? 

Mr.  STEED.  Wiien  the  conference 
report  is  filed  we  will  have  the  same  in- 
formation about  what  they  propose. 

Mr.  GROSS,  We  will  get  at  the  best 
one  hour  to  discuss  it  if  we  feel  like 
discu.ssing  it.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
the  conference  report  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  bill  where  it  is  laid  out  in  this 
fashion.  I  would  like  to  know  in  detail 
what  the  other  body  does. 

There  is  one  other  item  of  $6,345  for 
a  secretary  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  That  goes  only 
through  tins  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  remamder  of 
the  calendar  year  or  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  The  remainder  of  the 
calendar  year;  to  the  end  of  the  present 
Congiessonly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  tliis  junketing 
outfit  must  come  back  to  the  Congress 
to  get  another  appropriation  for  a  secre- 
tary for  the  junketeers? 

Mr.  NORRELL.  This  year  we  have 
not  allowed  any  money  for  this  item  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  present  Congress. 
Tliis  Item  i.s  authorized  by  House  resolu- 
tion which  currently  would  expire  with 
the  expiration  of  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr,  BOW,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  request  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  for  this 
year  was  $11,710,  which  would  have 
been  for  the  entire  fiscal  year.  However, 
inasmuch  as  the  resolution  expires  with 
the  Congress,  the  committee  has  allowed 
$6,345  for  this  calendar  year.  The  legis- 
lation upon  which  this  is  based  has  not 
been  made  a  permanent  part  of  this 
bill.  Therefore,  if  there  are  additional 
funds  authorized  it  will  have  to  be  by 
new  resolution. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation,  and  I  hope  no  further 
money  will  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  LaneI. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  his  last 
editorial  will  soon  pass  on  review.  On 
May  19,  1960,  he  will  cover  his  type- 
writer, gather  his  personal  mementoes 
and  leave  behind  the  weekly  newspaper 
where  he  started  in  as  a  service  oflQcer  in 
1934. 

During  that  period  he  saw  the  Civil 
War  veterans  fade  away  into  history;  the 
men  of  the  Spanish  American  War  reach 
their  sunset  years;  the  World  War  I  vet- 
erans attain  middle  age;  and  millions  of 
younger  Americans  qualify  as  veterans 
by  their  service  In  World  War  II  and  in 
Korea. 

Jim  Sheehan  knew  of  their  proud 
memories  and  their  problems,  for  he  met 
them  every  day  of  his  26  years  as  service 
ofiBcer,  associate  editor,  acting  editoi-, 
and  finally  as  editor  of  the  National 
Trlbune-The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  is  the  weekly  that  for  84  con- 
secutive years  has  been  'the  voice  of  the 
veterans."  Under  its  masthead  it  runs 
the  quote  from  Abraham  Lincoln:  "To 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  or- 
phan." 

To  Jim  Siieehan  this  was  both  a  duty 
and  a  privilege  He  gave  his  heart  to 
the  veterans  as  if  they  were  his  own 
sons  and  daughters. 

A  familiar  feature  that  I  always  en- 
joyed reading  was  the  front-page  edi- 
torial which  bore  the  imprint  of  his  in- 
telligence and  his  compassion. 

He  brought  the  gift  of  language  to  the 
.service  of  the  needy  and  ailing  veterans 
and  never  let  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion  forget   its   obligations   to   them. 

He  wrote  the  truth  with  kindness  and 
courtesy  that  won  the  respect  of  those 
who  opposed  his  views.  He  was  hon- 
ored by  the  many  occasions  on  which  his 
editorials  were  reprinted  In  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record,  or  were  quoted  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  veterans. 

Ever>-  man  or  woman  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
owes  much  to  the  sincerity  and  devotion 
of  Jim  Sheehan. 

His  work  m  their  behalf  has  under- 
mined his  health.  Failing  eyesight  re- 
quiring surgery  has  forced  him  to  re- 
sign from  his  position  as  editor  of  the 
National  Tribune-The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  appreciation  of  our  good  friend,  I 
urge  Members  of  Congress  and  individ- 
ual veterans  throughout  the  Nation  to 
write  messages  of  thanks  and  of  good 
cheer  to  James  A.  Sheehan.  He  and 
Mrs  Sheehan  will  continue  to  make  their 
home  at  the  Woodner,  3636  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


Mr.  HORAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DeRWTNSKi], 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  one  question  of  some 
member  of  the  committee,  if  I  may.  In 
view  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances 
that  the  other  body  found  themselves  in 
when  certain  excessive  costs  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  their  new  oflBce  building  took 
place;  is  there  any  attempt  being  made 
in  the  House  to  see  that  the  taxpayers 
will  be  spared  and  protected  from  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a  charge  levied 
upon  us  in  the  years  to  come  for  exces- 
sive spending  in  our  new  building?  Or, 
to  rephrase  the  question,  are  we  fore- 
warned, as  a  result  of  the  unfortunate 
experience  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  new  ofBce  building  for  the 
other  body,  that  we,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  he  em- 
barrassed by  abuses  here'.' 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  This  work  is  progressing 
under  the  direction  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  The  work  is  also  supe-r- 
vised  by  a  special  committee  composed 
of  three  Members  of  the  House  on  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission.  If 
the  gentleman  would  go  to  the  OfBce  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  examine 
the  plans  and  the  details  there,  he  will 
find  ^hat  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  they 
are  doing  a  very  fine  job  in  trying  to 
anticipate  everything  that  they  possi- 
bly can.  He  will  find  also  that  some 
ver>-  substantial  savings  have  been  made 
It  is  my  impression  from  what  famili- 
arity I  have  with  it  that  we  are  getting 
a  very  fine  job. 

For  instance,  in  buying  the  steel  for 
the  building  last  year,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  market  situation,  we  got  the 
superstructure  of  steel  at  a  cost  which 
come.'?  to  about  $16  million  less  than 
if  it  were  bought  today  Of  cour.se.  when 
you  are  tryina  to  build  quarters  for  a  lot 
of  individuals  like  Members  of  Congress, 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  find  a  perfect  norm 
that  will  suit  them  all.  But,  I  do  believe 
we  are  setting  a  very  tjood  job.  and  I 
urge  every  Member  of  the  House  who  is 
interested  to  go  to  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  and  study  for  himself  the  de- 
tails of  this  building.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers would  find  Information  there  that 
would  make  them  very  pleased  with  the 
job  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Then  the  gentle- 
men and  the  committee  feel  there  will  be 
utmost  practicality  used  so  that  we,  as 
Hou.se  Members,  will  not  be  embarrassed 
at  a  later  date  by  some  revelations  in  this 
respect^ 

Mr  STEED.  I  am  confident  of  it.  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  members  of 
the  Building  Committee  and  the  Archi- 
tect's Office  glad  to  give  any  individual 
any  information  they  have 

Mr  HORAN.  The  gentleman  ex- 
presses my  own  feelings  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  HORAN.     Mr    Chairman,  I  yield    { 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  HorrMANl. 

WE  SHOULD  SHOW  THE  WAY 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  morning  there  came  to 
my  desk,  and  I  a.ssume  to  the  desks  of 
other  Members,  several  letters  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tomorrow  is 
Calendar  Wednesday,  insisting  that  I 
support  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation 

We  all  know  that  recently  there  has 
been  first  one  pressure  group  and  then 
another  here  in  Washington.  There 
were  the  schoolteachers  who  wanted 
more  money  for  themselves  and  school 
construction. 

There  were  the  postal  employees  who, 
when  they  came  to  my  oflBce  had  a  list 
of  questions  and  they  tried  to  insist  upon 
a  yes-or-no  answer  to  each.  First,  Will 
you  vote  to  sustain  the  President  s  veto 
if  he  vetoes  our  bill?" 

I  am  getting  a  httle  weary  of  this 
never-ending  pressure  when  there  just 
is  not  enough  money  to  satisfy  all.  I 
told  them  I  would  at  least  have  to  see 
the  bill  in  Its  final  form  to  learn  what 
was  in  it  before  I  promised  to  vote  for  it. 
That  is  the  position  I  am  taking,  because 
I  recall  very  distinctly  when  that  bill 
went  through  for  a  new  New  House  Office 
Building — the  third  one  that  is  going 
up — I  raised  the  point  of  order  that  It 
was  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
and  the  ruling  came  down  after  I  was  on 
my  feet  and  I  remained  on  my  feet,  that 
I  was  too  early.  When  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  on  my  feet  and  that  I  stayed 
on  my  feet,  objecting,  he  said.  You  are 
too  late."  ''  I  would  hke  to  know  when 
the  proper  time  comes  to  make  objection 


'The  Congressional  Rbcord  (vol  101,  pt. 
3.  84th  Cong  .  1st  sess  .  pp  3204  3205)  shows 
that  Mr.  Ratburn  offered  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriation  bill,  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  the  new  New  House  Office  Building. 
Mr  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  accepted  the  amendment  and 
approved  the  expenditure  I  made  the 
point  of  order.     The  Rixord  la  as  follows: 

"Mr  HofTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chairman, 
a  point  of  order. 

"The  Chairman  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

"Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  I  make  the 
p>olnt  of  order  against  the  amendment  that 
It  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation   bill. 

"Mr  Cannon,  Mr  Chairman,  the  point  of 
order  comes  too  late. 

"The  Chairman  The  point  of  order  does 
come  too  late 

"Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  How  does  It 
come  too  late  when  1  was  on  my  feet  seek- 
ing recognition  before  the  gentleman  was 
recognized? 

"The  Chairman  The  gentleman,  a.s  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  was  recognized  first. 

"Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  That  Is  to  say 
the  rule  that  requires  recognition  of  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  would  deprive  an- 
other Member  from  making  a  point  of 
order? 

"The  Chairman  No.  Did  the  gentleman 
address  the  Chair? 

'Mr  Hoffman  of  Michigan  I  did  addre.s« 
the  Chair  before  the  clerk  finished  reading. 

"The  Chairman  That  was  not  the  proper 
time. 
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to  sr>endmg  millions  of  dollars  that  has 
never  been  approved  How  can  Members 
with  success  make  objection  to  that  kind 
of  procedure  and  get  a  vote  on  it?  Who- 
ever heard  that  a  point  of  order  of  that 
kind  came  both  too  early  and  too  late. 
or  that  the  point  of  order  was  not  in 
order?  Nonsense,  as  everyone  who  heard 
the  ruling,  knew. 

Many  of  the  Members  will  have  to  do 
one  of  two  thint^s:  We  will  have  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  several  billion 
dollars  and  leave  it  to  future  generations 
to  make  payment  of  that  debt,  or  we  will 
have  to  tell  the.se  various  pressure  groups 
that  wc  cannot  so  along  with  them. 

The  bill  now  before  us  provides  for  our 
own  expenditures  and  disbursements.  If 
we  ourselves  take  a  substantial  cut,  as  I 
am  now  proposing,  we  will  have  ample 
justification  for  logically  refusing  to  go 
along  with  desirable  but  unneeded  ex- 
penditures until  we  are  once  more,  as  a 
Nation,  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

I  have  a  suspicion  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  We  are  going  to  appropriate  more 
money  than  we  can  either  collect  or  bor- 
row. We  are  uoing  to  appropriate  more 
money,  some  paid  by  additional  taxes 
and  some  by  borrowing,  and  Increase  the 
national  debt.  We — that  means  you  and 
I — are  not  going  to  pay  one  single  dollar 
of  that  debt.  We  are  just  going  to  pass 
It  along  for  future  cenerations  to  pay. 

Let  us  .show  our  sincerity  by  cutting 
our  own  disbursements.  This  bill,  H.R. 
12232,  concerns  us  all  personally  and  as 
a  group.  If  there  must  be  economy  and 
a  lessening  of  appropriations — and  there 
must  be — this  bill  presents  an  op- 
portunity to  cut  our  own  appropriations, 
show  our  good  faith. 

Are  we  not  proud  of  our.selves? 
Should  we  not  be?  Spend  the  money, 
enjoy  ourselves,  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
as  liberals,  and  pass  the  debt  on.  We 
know  we  cannot  pay  it.  We  do  not  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  paying  the 
debts  we  create.  I  would  like  to  find 
some  way  of  going  back  and  facing  the 
people,  and  the  younger  folks  at  home, 
who  are  all  for  this  progress,  as  they  call 
it,  without  beini;  embarra.ssed  by  what 
I  have  done  down  here,  and  I  wish  .some- 
body would  tell  me  how  to  do  it.  We  sure 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  Hopkins' 
"Spend  and  spend;  dont  think  of  where 
it  comes  from  and  never  or  paying." 

Here  is  an  item  that  I  want  to  ask  the 
committee  about.  I  know  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  amend  the  bill  We  are  all  a 
part  of  this  thing.  At  least,  we  have  not 
the  courage  to  vote  against  It  here  today. 
I  just  want  to  know  about  page  6.  line  7. 
from  some  member  of  the  committee, 
$2,450,000  to  pay  the  special  committees; 
does  that  include  the  special  committees 
created,  for  example,  by  the  Committee 
on  Government   Operations,  or  does   it 


"Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  I  was  on  my 
feet  and  addressed  the  Chair  before  the  clerk 
finished  and  as  soon  as  he  finished.  Now,  if 
I  have  to  shout  louder.  I  can  do  that. 

"The  Chairman.  The  Chair  could  not  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  until  the  clerk  had 
finished  reading." 

This  third  office  building  for  the  House 
was  the  child  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 

Mr     RAYBtTRN 


not?     Or  does  it  just  mean  committees 
authorized  by  the  House? 

Mr.  HORAN.    It  does. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  That  is 
all? 

Mr.  HORAN      Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
wondering,  because  just  a  few  days  ago 
we  gave  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  $400,000  additional  to  what 
the  committee  got  out  of  appropriations 
and  to  what  the  contingent  funds  pro- 
vide for  that  committee.  That  is  right, 
is  it  not?  That  is  all  extra?  I  assume 
they  did.  The  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration came  up  with  $400,000. 
That  is  an  addition  to  that  item,  is  it 
not?  Well,  the  language  is  in  the  bill. 
I  am  just  asking  to  get  Information 

Mr.  STEED  It  comes  out  of  the  cur- 
rent 1960  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
if  it  is  a  special  or  select  committee  study 
or  investigation. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  This  item  is  for  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cannot,  of  course,  veto 
what  some  of  the  other  committees  may 
do.    We  have  the  item  here  In  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  statement,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
tentleman  will  give  me  more  time. 

Mr  NORRELL.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man additional  time. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  the  same 
length  of  time  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has.  I  am  serving  now  my  22d 
year.  I  will  put  my  record  in  Congress 
up  with  that  of  anybody. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am  not 
finding  any  fault  with  your  record.  I 
lived  over  in  the  same  building  with  you 
for  many  years.  You  and  your  wife  were 
working  all  the  time,  day  and  night.  I 
am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
all  in  this  mess.  'What  I  want  to  know 
is  how  I  am  going  to  square  myself  with 
these  pressure  groups. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  wish  additional  time? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
need  any  more  time;  everybody  knows 
what  the  situation  is.  We  spend  far 
beyond  our  means.  We  continue  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt,  impose  additional 
burdens  upon  our  people  and  then  have 
the  nerve  to  ask  them  to  reelect  us.  I 
will  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

attending  physician's  office 

For  medical  supplies,  equipment,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  emergency  room  and 
for  the  attending  physician  and  his  assist- 
ants, including  an  allowance  of  $1  500  to  be 
paid  to  the  attending  physician  in  equal 
monthly  Installments  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  approved  June  27.  1940  (54  St^it  629), 
and.  In  addition,  an  allowance  of  $1,500  pay- 
able to  the  attending  physician  in  equal 
monthly  installments,  and  including  an  al- 
lowance of  $75  per  month  each  to  five  assist- 


ants as  provided  by  the  House  resolutions 
adopted  July  1.  1930.  January  20,  1932,  No- 
vember 18.  1940,  and  May  21.  1959,  and  Public 
Law  242,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  $16,545 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  at-amst  the  language 
beginning  in  line  11,  after  the  comma 
foUowmg  the  parenthesis,  and  all  of  line 
12.  on  the  around  that  It  is  not  author- 
ized by  law 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Distasteful  as  it  is  to 
do  it.  reluctantly  I  must  say  I  think  the 
p>oint  of  order  is  well  taken  It  is  rather 
disagreeable  to  have  to  make  that  con- 
cession, but  I  will  admit  it  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  has  been  m 
the  bill  for  some  20  years.  Admiral 
Calver  does  attend  meetings  around  the 
country  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Speak.-'r  and  others  who  have  studied 
this  item  that  travel  and  other  expen.^es 
having  increased,  the  Admiral  is  en- 
titled to  this  amount. 

I  trust  that  the  Hou.se  will  authorize 
this  amount  of  money  so  that  the  at- 
tending physician  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  in  attendance  at 
these  nece.ssary  meetings  that  he  goes 
to  around  the  country 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  was  the 
point  of  order  I  made  conceded? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
was  conceded  and  sustained. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  was  hoping  there 
would  be  no  particular  discussion  of  this 
subject,  but  since  the  Lssue  has  been 
raised  the  House  should  know  what  is 
at  stake  here.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  this  is  not  going 
to  deprive  the  House  physician  of  a  tax- 
free  expense  allowance  of  SI. 500 

The  language  I  struck  out  would  have 
Increased  the  allowance  to  $3,000  a  year, 
tax  free.  That  would  be  more  than  the 
expense  allowance  provided  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader  or  any- 
one else  I  know  of  with  the  exception  of 
the  Speaker. 

If  anyone  can  justify  a  $3,000  expense 
allowance  to  the  House  physician,  who 
is  a  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy,  who  prob- 
ably can  get  transportation  through  the 
Navy  to  tho.se  conferences  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  talks  about,  and  prob- 
ably does  get  his  transportation  that  way. 
I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  it. 

Since  the  issue  has  been  raised,  I  am 
going  to  add  a  few  more  details. 

Military  pay  and  allowances  The 
Hou.se  physicians  base  pay  as  a  rear 
admiral,  upper  half,  is  $16.20D  a  year. 
The  special  pay  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  so  forth,  is  $3,000:  subsistence  al- 
lowance. $574  56.  and  quarters  allowance. 
$2,052,    This  Is  all  annual  income. 

Legislative  emoluments:  An  expen.se 
allowance  of  $1,500.  for  total  gross  pay 
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and  allowances  of  $23,326.56.  The  pend- 
ing increase  would  have  added  to  that 
$1,500  a  year,  resulting  in  a  total  of 
$24,826  56.  or  more  than  any  ordinary 
Member  of  Congress  receives. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
can  justify  that,  if  he  still  insists  that  the 
House  authorize  an  additional  $1,500  for 
the  House  physician,  I  will  be  glad  to 
meet  you  and  argue  the  case  when  he 
gets  an  authorization  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  that  the 
House  physician  also  has  a  seven-psis- 
senger,  air-conditioned  Cadillac  and 
chauffeur  at  his  disposal.  This  has  been 
provided  by  the  legislative  branch.  He 
also  has  a  Chrysler  Imperial  which  I  un- 
derstand is  supplied  by  the  Navy. 

As  a  naval  officer  he  also  has  free  medi- 
cal care:  a  free  retirement  plan,  and  an 
added  fringe  benefit  is  reduced  rates  for 
personal  purchase — PX  commissary — 
if  he  cares  to  avail  himself  of  that  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
scrutinize  all  these  expenditures  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  that  I  propose  to  do 
in  the  future. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  readinsr  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mcrve  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  has  just 
finished  consideration  of  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  which  of  course 
covers  the  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian: 
and  I  just  want  to  express  this  thought 
Our  parliamentarian  has  been  indis- 
posed and  is  in  the  hospital  Lew 
Deschler  has  the  respect  of  all  of  us. 
We  are  all  very  fond  of  him  and  I  ju.st 
want  to  use  this  minute  to  express  my 
resrret  at  his  illness  and  hope  that  he  will 
soon  be  back  with  us.  I  know  all  Mem- 
bers join  me  in  wishing  Lew  well  and 
extending  best  wishes 

Mr  NORRELL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  rer>ort  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Trimble.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Statp  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  12232)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bil! 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Thp  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  in  his  opinion 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.   I   object    to    the   vote   on    the 


ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  matter  go  over  until 
Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tha  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  withdraw  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  No,  I 
am  advised  that  I  cannot  withdraw  it 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Tha  SPEAKER.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  have  been  past- 
poned  until  Tliursday, 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No    931 


Alfxandf  r 

Prledel 

Magnuson 

Alford 

Oarmatz 

Mitchell 

Andersen 

Oilbert 

Morrts,  Okia 

Monu 

Goodell 

Moulder 

Arends 

Granahan 

Mult*r 

Auchlnrio-^? 

Green,  Ores; 

Nix 

Ay  res 

Green,  Pa 

Powell 

Harden 

Gnfflt.il.- 

Riehlman 

Baring 

Hnrgls 

Rogers.  Ma.-'s 

Barr>- 

H-bert 

Rogers,  Tex 

Baunihit:  • 

Herlong 

Scott 

Blaiiilfe 

Hogan 

Sheppard 

BonnfT 

Holtzmaa 

Short 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Smith,  Kans 

Brown   Mo 

Johnson,  Colo 

Smith,  Miss 

Buckler 

Johnson,  Md 

Spence 

CanflelO 

J    r.es.  Ala 

Taber 

Celler 

Kearns 

Taylor 

Chelf 

KUbum 

Teague,  Tex 

Coffin 

Kirwjtfi 

Teller 

Dav;.s    T-  .: 

Klucz>-nski 

Thompson,  La 

Dfvine 

L.ifore 

Walter 

D'.gKS 

Landrum 

Widnall 

Durham 

Lankford 

WiUiaiiis 

Edmonflson 

Llbonatl 

WillLS 

Farbstein 

McCuUoch 

Withrow 

Plyrin 

McDowell 

Zeleuko 

Pogariy 

McGoveru 

For and 

Madden 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  341 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  IS  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceediofts  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SAN 
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UIS  UNIT  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  up  House  Resolution  514  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  U  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  luself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Unloa  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H.R 
7155)  |o  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior t!o  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  California,  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
conflneti  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 


to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be  eq\ially  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairmAn  and  ranking: 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-mluute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Reece  1 .  and  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  rule  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HR.  7155)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  an  open  rule  providing 
for  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  bill  has  been  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  several  occasions 
Frankly,  I  ha\e  .serious  doubts  about  the 
bill  myself.  There  is  this  feature  about 
it  which  is  very  complicated:  It  is  a  joint 
project  between  the  State  of  California 
and  the  Federal  Government,  for  this 
project  IS  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
project  known  as  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

This  bill  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment something  like  $250  million  and  a 
figure  of  that  size  always  .scares  me. 
However,  from  a  thorough  investigation 
I  made  outside  of  the  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  I  a,scertained  that 
the  State  of  California  had  already  pro- 
ceeded on  the  project,  had  made  certain 
binding  arrangements  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  was  so  deeply  involved 
in  it  that  there  wa.s  no  question  m  my 
mind  that  the  matter  would  work  out 
all  in  good  faith  by  both  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  I  hoj^  this  rule  will  be  adopted 

There  is  one  controversial  matter  in 
the  bill  and  I  think  the  House  ought  to 
know  atKJut  it.  because  I  think  all  of  us 
will  want  to  consider  It,  There  is  a 
clause  in  the  bill,  a  saving  clau.se.  known 
as  section  7,  which  provides  that  the  fact 
the  State  of  California  enters  its  project 
along  with  the  Federal  project  does  not 
bind  the  State  under  certain  provisions 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Act.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  States'  rights  ques- 
tion and  California  desires  to  re.serve  its 
rights.  It  hinges  around  that  provision 
in  the  Reclamation  Act  regarding  the 
160-acre  limitation  to  one  individual  I 
would  hope  that  the  Hou.se  would  sus- 
tain the  committee  on  this  provision 
and  leave  section  7  in  the  bill.  But  I 
mention  it  because  I  think  it  involves  a 
controversial  matter. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  I  hope  the  rule  will  be 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 
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Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  demand  for  time  on  this 
side,  and  I  shall  not  take  any  time  my.self 
except  to  .say  that  I  a.ssociatt  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia;  I  hope-  that  the  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  that  the  bill  with  section  7 
may  pass, 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr   Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  que.stion 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAPCER      The  question   is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ASPINALL     Mr   Speaker.  I  move 
that   the  Hou.se   resolve   itself  into   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  7155'   to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 
San  LuLs  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  xmit.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Hoase  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill   (H.R.  7155 »    with 
Mr    Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  14  minutes 

Mr.  Chainnan,  tlie  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTans  brings  to  the 
Committee  at  this  time  one  of  the  finest 
I'eclamation  projects  that  we  have  en- 
doi"sed  and  recommended  for  many 
years.  We  have  so  scheduled  our  time 
that  it  is  my  opinion  we  shall  be  able 
to  present  the  arguments  for  the  leg- 
islation logically,  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  are  in  opposition  will  also  have 
time  to  voice  their  position.  Also  the 
one  section  which  is  in  dispute  will  be  ar- 
gued by  the  proponents  and  opponents, 
so  that  all  Members  may  understand 
what  is  involved. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  and  the  only 
really  large  reclamation  project  that  will 
be  brought  before  the  86th  Congress,  I 
shall  speak  from  manu.scnpt  and  as  soon 
as  I  finish  reading  the  manuscript  I  shall 
try  to  answer  any  questions  if  there  are 
any. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R  7155.  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Committee,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  authorizing  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  San  Luis  irrigation  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  pro.iect  of  the  State  of 
California  This  is  a  multipurpose  facil- 
ity with  99.97  percent  of  the  cost  allo- 
cated to  irrigation,  which  means  for  all 
practical  purpo.ses  llu'  entire  cost  of  con- 
struction of  this  project  shall  be  repaid 
in  full.  The  project  has  tlie  unqualified 
approval  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  It 
also  has  unanimous  support  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  San  Luis  unit  is  the  next  logical 
addition  to  the  Central  Valley  project 
which  was  initially  authorized  in  1937 
The  American  River  division  was  added 
in  1949,  the  Sacramento  Canals  division 


m  1950.  and  the  Trinity  River  division  in 
1955.  The  San  Luis  unit  has  been  under 
study  since  1943. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
irrigation  projects  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Ccwnmittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insulai'  Affairs  for  many 
years.  To  my  friends  who  usually  sup- 
port these  programs,  may  I  say  to  you 
that  this  legislation  is  in  line  with  estab- 
lished principles  and  policies  approved 
and  followed  over  the  years.  To  my 
friends  who  are  critical  of  such  Federal 
activities,  may  I  say  to  you  that  tliis  leg- 
islation meets  most  of  the  objections 
which  you  have  voiced  here  on  the  floor 
in  the  past.  As  we  present  our  case,  we 
shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will 
give  us  your  close  attention  so  that  if 
your  questions  are  not  answered  by  our 
direct  presentation  then  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  attempt- 
ing to  answer  to  your  satisfaction  any 
questions  that  remain. 

Tlie  San  Luis  project,  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill,  meets  the  three 
all-important  requisites  necessary  in 
such  matters: 

<  a »  It  possesses  engineering  feasibility, 
that  is.  the  facilities  which  are  contem- 
plated can  be  built  to  do  the  job  required 
of  them, 

<b)  It  pKJssesses  economic  fea.sibility. 
that  is,  the  benefits  to  the  State  and  Na- 
tion which  will  flow  from  the  project  far 
outweigh  the  costs  of  the  project. 

«c>  It  possesses  financial  feasibility. 
that  is,  the  costs  which  are  reimbur.sable 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  regularly  established  and  ac- 
cepted payout  period  of  50  years. 

Other  speakers  will  go  into  these  mat- 
ters in  more  detail. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  many  years  now. 
the  membership  of  your  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
me  as  their  spokesman  in  such  matters, 
have  endeavored  to  suppyort  and  cham- 
pion an  orderly  and  constructive  irriKa- 
tion  and  reclamation  construction  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  our  thinking  that 
this  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  and 
not  of  the  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch.  To  such  purpose.  I  have  met 
annually  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Public  Works  I  have 
consistently  pre.sented  what  1  considered 
to  a  reasonable  and  orderly  prociam  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  At  times 
this  has  meant  asking  for  new  starts. 
At  other  times,  as  this  year,  it  has  meant 
supporting  the  recommendations  coming; 
up  to  us  from  downtown. 

The  legislative  record  of  reclamation 
and  irrigation  authorizations,  together 
with  amounts  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  such  programs  since  1947.  Con- 
gre.ss  by  Congress,  is  as  follows: 

III)  inlllioiu«] 
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Authorizations  lor  the  Isl  session  of 
the  86th  Congress  total  about  $14.4  mil- 
hon  while  appropriations  amounted  to 
$207  million. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the.se  figures  that 
the  average  authorization  per  Congress 
since  1947  has  been  in  the  amount  of 
$317  million  and  the  average  appro- 
priations for  each  Connress  has  been 
$375  million. 

A  large  portion  of  the  appropriations 
during  this  12-year  period  has  been  used 
for  construction  of  pro.iecus  authorized 
prior  to  this  period  such  as  the  initial 
umts  of  the  Mi.ssoui  i  Basin  and  Central 
Valley  projects  and  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  and.  of  course,  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  on  the  larger  projects  author- 
ized during  this  period  remains  to  be 
done,  but  this  compan.son  does  illustrate 
the  point  that  I  want  to  make  and  that 
is  that  over  a  loiig  period  the  authori- 
zations must  support  the  construction 
program. 

The  civil  works  construction  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Eneineers  has  received 
an  average  of  over  $1.13  billion  per  Con- 
gress during  the  .same  12 -year  period 
compared  with  the  S375  million  for  the 
reclamation  program,  or  three  times  as 
much.  The  civil  works  program  is  fully 
justified  and  I  support  it.  I  make  this 
comparison  only  to  show  that  the  recla- 
mation program  ha.s  not  kept  pace  with 
the  civil  works  program  in  our  exprnnd- 
ing  economy. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  have  so  recom- 
mended to  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Public  Works,  that  the  na- 
tional economy  can  stand,  in  fact,  would 
be  enhanced  by.  an  annual  irrigation 
and  reclamation  construction  prof;ram 
of  around  $300  million,  give  or  take  a  few 
million  a-s  each  year  presented  itself. 

This  now  brings  me  to  the  amount  in 
dollars  that  is  involved  in  the  legislation 
that  is  before  us.  and  the  relation.^hip 
of  this  amount  to  our  program  of  author- 
izations for  the  B6th  Congress. 

The  San  Luis  bill  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $290  million  for  con- 
struction of  the  San  Luis  unit.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  project,  distribution, 
and  drainage  systems,  costing  about  $192 
million  will  be  needed  These  systems 
could  be  built  by  the  local  district?-  or 
they  could  be  built  by  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment  Those  that  are  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  paid  for  in 
40  years  under  separate  repayment  con- 
tracts, I  would  like  to  point  out  t.hat 
agreement  with  the  State  with  respect 
to  joint  construction,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  question  but  that  there 
will  be  such  agreement,  would  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  Federal  cost  of  aoout 
S50  million.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of 
shannc  the  cost  of  works  built  to  ca.jar- 
ity  to  serve  both  the.  San  Luis  unit  and 
State  service  areas.  Additional  amounts 
may  be  saved  if  a  satisfactory  agreement 
can  be  reached  with  the  local  power  com- 
pany for  power  transmission 

While  the  amount  involved  in  thl.s  bill 
is  a  rather  larre  sint:le  item,  it  mu.st  be 
considered  m  the  light  of  the  expected 
overall  program  for  reclamation  author- 
izations in  the  86th  Congress.  In  the 
first  session,  three  small  projects  were 
authorized  involving  a  total  amount  of 
only  $14  million  and  the  addition  of  the 
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San  Luis  jwroject  wcmld  result  in  authori- 
zations totaUng  only  a  little  over  $300 
million,  plus  whatever  amount  is  required 

for  the  San  Luis  distribution  systems. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this  one 
project  constitutes  practically  the  entire 
authorizations  program  for  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
very  briefly  section  7  of  the  bill,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  controversial  mat- 
ter involved  in  this  legislation.  Section 
7  provides  that  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  shall  not  be  applicable  to  water  de- 
liveries by  the  State  of  California  from 
the  jointly  used  San  Luis  facilities  to 
lands  outside  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit 
service  area.  Now.  it  is  my  position  and 
the  position  of  the  majority  of  my  com- 
mittee that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  section  is  in  the  bill  or  out. 
We  do  not  tselleve  that  reclamation  law- 
would  t»e  applicable  to  State-served  lands 
even  if  this  section  is  removed.  The 
basis  for  this  position  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  the  committee's  report.  The  sec- 
tion was  included  in  the  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  of  California  as  a 
means  of  bringing  into  unanimous 
agreement  the  many  diverse  interests  and 
points  of  view  in  the  State. 

It  is  only  by  chance  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  Federal  and 
State  projects.  If  two  reservoir  sites 
had  existed,  each  government  would 
probably  have  used  one  of  them  on  Its 
own  terms,  and  the  excess-lands  prob- 
lem, as  applied  to  State  lands,  would  not 
have  arisen.  But  the  physical  situation 
Is  such  that  there  is  only  one  adequate 
reservoir  site  in  the  area  to  serve  both 
projects.  The  State  of  California  will 
have  paid  Its  entire  share  of  the  co^t  of 
constructing  the  Joint-use  facilities  prior 
to  Its  utilization  of  them  for  storage  and 
delivery  of  water 

The  majority  of  my  committee  feel 
that,  insofar  as  there  is  a  problem  of 
large  ownerships  in  the  State-served 
area,  this  is  a  matter  for  the  State  of 
California  to  resolve.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  ChDvernor  of  California 
is  now  in  the  process  of  formulating  a 
Stale  policy  with  respect  to  large  owner- 
ships served  by  State  projects  and  that 
his  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
the  State  legislature. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  mis- 
understanding and  mij^information  on 
this  matter  of  exce.ss  lands,  I  want  to 
make  one  point  unmistakably  clear.  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  here  re- 
quires the  operation  of  the  Federal  San 
Luis  unit  under  the  provisions  of  Federal 
reclamation  law,  including  the  excess- 
land  provisions  thereof,  and  there  is  no 
way  that  large  landowners  in  the  Federal 
San  Luis  area  can  avoid  compliance  with 
such  provisions. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement  on  reclamation 
development  in  general.  In  my  opinion, 
the  continued  development  of  supple- 
mental water  supplies  for  existing  irri- 
gated areas  is  entirely  consistent  with 
sound  long-term  agricultural  objectives. 
It  provides  the  most  important  basic 
element  to  a  successful  regional  econ- 
omy, a  stable  diversified  agriculture:   it 


complements  and  enhances  our  overall 
agricultural  economy,  tending  to  allevi- 
ate, rather  than  add  to,  the  existing  im- 
balanaes  or  surpluses;  and  it  helps  to 
insure  adequate  future  food  and  fiber 
for  our  rapidly  growing  population. 

The  objective  of  expanding  the  econ- 
omy of  the  West  is  of  prime  importance 
to  the  whole  Nation.  The  Federal  rec- 
lamation program  has  been  one  of  the 
imp>oriant  tooLs  by  which  the  underde- 
veloped arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the 
West  have  been  made  into  a  habitable 
and  productive  part  of  the  Nation  by 
promoting  westward  movement  of  popu- 
lation, business,  and  agriculture  and 
providing  a  solid  base  for  investment 
and  employment  where  little  existed 
previously.  The  reclamation  program 
still  has  these  positive  influences  today. 

With  respect  to  my  statement  that 
reclaraation  tends  to  alleviate  the  exist- 
ing imbalances  in  agriculture,  I  have 
this  to  .say.  It  is  not  widely  understood 
that  irrigation  farming  in  the  West  en- 
joys a  complementary,  rather  than  com- 
petitive, relationship  with  the  whole  of 
the  counti-y's  agriculture.  Of  the  major 
crops  in  surplus,  those  that  consti- 
tute more  than  four-fifths  of  the  hold- 
ings and  loan  commitments  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  reclamation 
farms  grew  only  three  of  these  crops  and 
the  1958  contribution  from  reclamation 
farms  amoimted  to  only  1  8  percent  of 
the  holdings.  The  reason  why  this  pro- 
portion Is  so  small  when  the  total  im- 
portance of  reclamation  in  the  economv 
of  the  West  Is  so  great  is  that  the  Irn- 
gatloii  farmer  has  been  able  to  shift  pro- 
duction from  surplus  crops  to  tho<»e  that 
are  In  current  demai^d.  The  non- 
liriiiated  land  Is  largely  tied  to  a  one- 
crop  economy  and  cannot  diversify  in 
ro.spoBse  to  changing  demand  pattem.s 
Reclamation  has  played  a  large  role  in 
faclliGHtlng  these  adjustments  and  In 
enhancing  the  efficiency  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  West  as  a  whole.  Tho  mis- 
apprehension that  any  extension  of 
irrigation  will  compound  the  Nation's 
agricultural  dlfBculties  Is  not  tx)me  out 
by  the  facts,  either  past  or  present. 

In  addition,  we  are  advised  by  agricul- 
tural authorities  that  our  present  crop 
imbalances  are  merely  temporary  and 
that  continued  efforts  are  needed  in  re- 
.'^earch  and  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  soil  and  water  resources.  They 
emphfisi/e  that  the  capacity  to  meet  the 
f.xxl  and  fiber  needs  of  the  expanding 
population  does  not  just  happen  auto- 
matically. Because  major  irrigation 
projects  do  not  reach  a  fully  developed 
stage  until  15  to  25  years  after  the  start 
of  authorization.  It  Is  essential  that 
reclamation  needs  be  viewed  in  future 
per.=;pective. 

The  Nation's  population  is  increasing 
at  about  8,600  additional  persons  per  day 
while  the  acreage  of  good  cropland 
diminishes  at  a  rate  of  3.000  acres  per 
day  due  to  conversion  to  road.s,  airports, 
and  cities.  Just  how  soon  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  will  give  way  to  short- 
ages depends  on  what  positive  steps  are 
taken  to  overcome  the  effects  of  these 
incurKioas. 

To  accommodate  the  tremendous  pop- 
ulation surge  toward  the  West  the  base 


for  economic  development  has  to  be  pro- 
vided via  water  resource  development  for 
farms  and  cities.  The  material  demands 
of  these  new  westerners  come  back  to  the 
ea.stem  industrial  centers  in  the  form  of 
orders  for  new  equipment,  new  cars,  new 
appliances,  additional  fuel,  chemicals, 
clothing,  and  capital. 

Our  reclamation  authorization  pro- 
gram for  the  86th  Congress,  to  a  large 
extent,  is  included  in  this  one  bill  to 
authorize  the  San  Luis  project.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  t«  give  their  approval  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr  SiskI 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  California.  He 
and  I  came  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  have  sat  alongside  each 
other  in  committee  for  6  years.  This 
represents.  I  think,  a  notable  day.  a  red 
letter  day,  for  him  because  when  he  came 
to  the  Congress,  his  main  aim  as  a  Con- 
gressman was  to  get  the  San  Luis  project 
authorized.  I  have  sat  by  him  over  the 
years  and  I  know  the  work  he  has  put 
into  the  planning  of  this  project.  To- 
day, we  have  the  culmination  of  his 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  committee.  I  think  this  project 
is  soundly  conceived.  I  think  it  Is  a 
project  which  is  In  the  national  Interest. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  can  con- 
scientiously support  it.  I  just  want  to 
compliment  my  colleague  for  the  con- 
scientious and  hard  work  that  he  has  put 
In  over  the  past  6  years  on  this  project, 
and  I  am  dollchted  to  be  here  on  the 
floor  today  to  support  him  and  hla 
project. 

Mr  SISK.  I  certainly  thank  my  col- 
leai;ue,  tho  ccntlcman  from  Arizona,  for 
his  kind  remarks.  I  am  also  deeply 
grateful  to  him  for  the  as.'iistance  he  has 
been  In  what  amounted  to  a  major  en- 
deavor to  get  this  project  thus  far  along 
tlie  road. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  like  flrst  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Membei-s  to  these 
charts,  which  we  have  here  in  front  of 
you  at  the  present  time 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
map  here  to  my  left  which  shows  the 
existing  Central  Valley  project  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  portion  which  has  heretofore 
been  constructed.  That  is  the  portion 
which  is  shown  In  green,  starting  in  the 
north  end  of  the  State,  up  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  showing  the  Sha.sta  Dam 
and  powerplant  and  the  Keswick  Dam 
and  powerplant. 

This  portion,  under  construction  at 
the  present  time,  is  the  Trinity  project. 
Then,  coming  on  down  the  river,  there  is 
the  FoLsom  Dam.  Nimbus,  and  Sly  Park. 
Then  in  the  San  Joaquin  'Valley  is  the 
Fiiant-Kern  Canal  which  takes  the 
water  from  Fresno  County  south,  and 
the  Madera  Canal,  together  with  the 
Delta-Mendota  Canal  into  thbs  area 
along  the  San  Joaquin  River.  Also,  the 
exi-sting  Tracy  pumping  plant. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK      I  yield 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  you  explain  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water  in  that 
particular  area? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  this.  I  realize  that  some  of  these 
things  are  confusing  Actually,  the 
Sacramento  is  flowing  down  here  south 
into  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  through  the  delta  area. 
The  San  Joaquin  River  is  flowing  north 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  and 
then  into  the  delta  area,  where  the  water 
also  empties  through  the  bay  and  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  a  result  it  can  be 
confusing,  when  we  have  rivers  flowing 
actually  in  opposite  directions,  and  these 
rivers  are  fed  by  a  .scries  of  streams,  such 
as  the  Kern,  Kings,  the  Fresno.  Merced, 
and  so  forth.  In  the  north  they  are  fed 
by  the  Feather  River,  the  Yuba,  and 
many  others.  But  the  two  rivers  that 
convei-pe  m  this  delta  area  cause  the 
surplus  water  to  be  dumped  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  project  we  have  under  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  Uie  San  Luis  project,  is 
shown  in  red  on  this  map.  and  it  pro- 
poses to  use  existing  facilities  and  add 
new  ones.  At  the  time  that  the  Central 
Valley  projects  was  constructed  in  this 
area  and  Priant  Dam  was  built  and  the 
water  diverted  north  and  south  from  the 
San  Joaquin,  It  waf.  necessary  to  replace 
the  water  taken  out  of  the  river  for  these 
people  who  had  water  rights  on  the  San 
Joaquin.  So  at  that  time  there  was  a 
pumiJing  plant  built  at  lYacy 

Mr       OFXDROE      P       MIliFUi      Mr 
Chairman,  will  Uie  Bentleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK     I  yield 

Mr  OEOROF  P.  MILLER  I  Uilnk,  in 
order  to  claiify  the  matter  so  that  It  will 
be  better  undrrsUK>l  we  .sliould  ix)lnt  out 
there  is  a  surplus  of  water  In  the  Sacra- 
mento watershixl  to  the  nortii.  whereas 
the  amount  of  water  that  is  collected  and 
falls  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
runs  north,  is  in  snort  supply  and  can- 
not irrigate  all  of  the  available  land  In 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  aopreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution,  because  that  is  ex- 
actly the  situation  That  Is  an  area  of 
deficient  water.  That  is  the  reason  why 
it  Ls  necessary  to  have  these  various  wa- 
ter projects. 

Continuing  this  explanation,  this  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  nece.ssary  to  take 
water  out  of  the  delu  and  bring  it  down 
into  the  Central  Valley  to  irrigate  this 
area  of  land.  At  the  present  time  the 
Tracy  pumping  plant  is  used  only  in  the 
summer  or  during  the  irrigation  season, 
since  there  is  no  storage  in  this  area. 
Those  facilities  are  idle  during  tlie  win- 
ter months  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rain  occurring  in  those  mountains,  and 
millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  pour  out 
into  the  Paciflc  as  waste  water. 

The  San  Luis  project  proposes  to  use 
these  existing  facilities  during  the 
months  of  December.  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary to  bring  the  water  down  through 
existing  facilities  and  pump  it  into  the 
San  Luis  Dam  Reservoir  at  thii  point. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK  I  shall  be  very  liappy  to 
yield. 
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Mr  JONAS.  Will  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee whether  the  cotton  acreage  in  the 
project  is  in  the  green -colored  area  or  in 
the  brown -colored  area? 

Mr.  SISK.  At  the  present  time,  so  far 
as  existing  cotton  acreage  in  the  valley 
area  is  concerned,  it  would  be  scattered 
over  the  valley,  including  this  particular 
area  here 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  the  brown-col- 
ored area. 

Mr.  SISK.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  there  Is  no  Irriga- 
tion in  that  area? 

Mr.  SISK  Yes.  there  is.  That  is  what 
I  wanted  to  proceed  to  as  quickly  as  I 
outUne  this,  and  I  have  just  about  com- 
pleted my  outline. 

This  IS  an  area  which  Is  at  present 
under  irrigation  At  present  it  is  being 
fanned;  but  we  have  a  situation  where 
our  water  table  is  going  down  and  down. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  area  could 
be  iiTigated  with  pumping  from  reason- 
able depths.  At  the  present  time  that 
water  has  to  be  pumped  from  a  depth  of 
hundreds  of  feet.  The  water  tiible  has 
gone  down  and  down  until  today  the 
wells  that  are  being  put  down  in  this  area 
are  over  2,000  feet  deep,  and  some  run 
to  3.000  feet.  We  are  lifting  water  with 
3 00 -horsepower  pumps  in  an  attempt  to 
ketp  this  agricultural  area  alive  So  ac- 
tually we  ai-e  not  putting  any  land  un- 
der cultivation  by  this  legislation;  we 
are  simply  seeking  to  keep  land  in  culti- 
vation. I  want  to  ^;o  back  to  my  notes 
lor  a  moment.  Then  if  any  Meraber  has 
u  question  rep  a  i  dink'  tJiese  cliajts  I  will 
be  i;lud  to  hear  them  I  want  to  show 
the  StttU>  overlay  for  just  a  few  moments 
In  order  to  not  buck  to  the  phy.vcul  con- 
ditions. 

We  are  pumping  to  keep  440,ti00  acres 
in  this  ju-ea  under  cultivation.  We  ai-e 
not  proposing  lo  bring  In  new  land  This 
lajid  haji  'oeen  farmed  for  a  great  many 
years. 

The  situation  then  is  this:  It  costs 
about  $75,000  to  put  down  a  deep  well. 
This  means  that  the  small  operator  is 
precluded  from  operating  in  this  area 
until  such  time  as  we  can  get  a  surface 
supply  of  water  which  will  permit  him 
to  move  in  and  farm  his  own  land, 
whether  it  be  160  acres.  320  iicres,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  The  present  cost  is 
from  $60,000  to  $100,000  to  construct  and 
sink  a  well.  This,  as  I  said,  rt.njuires  a 
large  operator  to  carry  on  such  an  oper- 
ation, and  the  small  fanner  is  of  neces- 
sity forced  to  lease  his  land  or  rent  his 
land  to  larger  operators. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  is  the  average  cot- 
ton yield  per  acre? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  average  cotwn  yield 
F>er  acre  in  this  area  would  run  about  3 
bales.  That  has  been  the  average  yield. 
It  would  run  from  2 '2  to  4  bales  to  the 
acre 

Mr.  JONAS.  Do  you  estimate  that  the 
cotton  land  will  increase  through  addi- 
tional iiTigation? 

Mr.  SISK.  No;  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  increase  in  yield.  In  fact,  all  of  our 
figures  show  that  acreage  would  substan- 
tially decrease.    I  am  not  saying  that  the 


amount  of  cotton  per  acre  will  decrease. 
I  would  not  anticipate  any  basic  change 
in  production  per  acre  on  this  pn)ject. 
because  at  the  present  time  it  is  irri- 
gated; and  it.  of  course,  would  continue 
to  be  irrigated. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  page  6,  132,000  of  the 
400.000  acres  are  devoted  to  cotton:  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  there  will 
be  no  reduction  in  cotton  acreage.  Is 
that  conect? 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  tiiat  is  not  correct.  It 
is  not  correct  that  the  report  says  spe- 
cifically there  will  be  no  reduction.  Let 
me  get  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Here  is  the  situation  that  exists  a^s  far 
as  cotton  acreage  is  concerned:  The  deep 
well  pumps  are  bringing  up  so  much 
boron  in  the  water  at  the  present  time 
that  the  trees  have  become  sterile  in  this 
area,  the  trees  and  the  vines.  This  is  In 
a  semitropical  area.  The  east  side  of 
my  district  is  practically  all  devoted  to 
vineyards,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The 
boron  in  the  water  has  brought  about  a 
condition  in  thif  area  where  the  trees 
are  sterile  and  will  not  produce.  There- 
fore we  are  completely  forced  tc  row 
crops,  cotton,  and  grain.  That  Is  about 
the  only  thing  we  can  depend  on  in  the 
area  However,  if  we  are  able  to  get  a 
supply  of  surface  water  we  will  be  able 
once  a«ain  to  go  to  the  development  of 
vineyai'ds,  grove.s  of  nuts,  groves  of  figs, 
and  other  UiingK  tliat  can  be  supfiorted 
m  this  area  with  fresh  surface  water 

Very  frankly,  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
profit  m  growiivg  Uils  kind  of  commodi- 
ties and  we  do  not  have  surplus  problems 

Mr  JONAS.  May  I  quote  Uils  sen- 
tence appearing  in  the  third  line  of  page 
6  of  the  report: 

While  there  prolMbljr  will  be  little  change 
In  the  cotton  acre<ige.  It  U  expected  tlial  ti^e 
acreage  In  irrigated  grain  will  be  drapllcally 
reduced. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  that  sentence 
that  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  ex- 
pected there  would  be  any  reduction  in 
the  132.000  acres  of  cotton  now  under 
production  in  that  section. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sure  those  figtu-es 
are  t-aken  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion report.  Of  course,  I  think  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  will  continue  to 
be  grown  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  economy  of  the  cotton  industry.  If 
prices  remain  high  there  might  be  con- 
tinued to  be  produced  a  rather  substan- 
tial quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  financial 
results  of  cotton  and  of  row  crops  and 
citrus.  There  is  lots  of  citrus  on  the 
east  side  of  my  district,  as  well  as  other 
commodities  that  produce  high  returns 
and  would  be  a  great  deal  more  enhanc- 
ing financially.  Certainly,  there  is  not 
any  question  in  our  mind  but  that  this 
area  will  go  into  groves,  into  orchards, 
into  vines,  as  rapidly  as  water  is  avail- 
able, and  it  can  be  made  to  pay  finan- 
cially. For  example,  I  might  state  that 
the  Boston  Land  Co.  a  number  of  years 
ago  went  into  tills  area  and  sunk  about 
S3    milUon    in    an    attempt    to    create 
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orchards.  They  had  some  big,  beautiful 
trees  but  absolutely  no  fruit,  since  this 
boron  situation  existed,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding they  lost  some  $4  million  or 
$5  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chaimian.  will 
the  gentleman  yields" 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  fortify 
the  gentleman's  point  by  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
for  sugar-beet  production  to  move  into 
the  San  Luis  service  area.  One  of  the 
great  limitations  on  sugar-beet  produc- 
tion happens  to  be  water  quality.  With 
improved  water  quality  that  would  come 
from  surface  distribution  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  predict  that  thousands 
of  acres  of  sugar  beets  would  be  planted 
to  replace  acreage  which  is  currently 
devoted  to  cotton. 

Mr.  SISK.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  if  we  can  get  this  water  in  here  and 
we  get  a  quota  on  sugar  beets,  we  would 
be  growing  sugar  beets,  because  this  is  a 
very  fine  sugar-beet  producing  area. 
What  is  going  to  happen  on  the  domestic 
sugar  deal,  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  I  understand 
it  now,  there  is  no  limitation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  any  kind  as  to  the  crops  that 
can  be  grown  on  these  acres,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  SISK.     As  to  the  kind  of  crop? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  If  we  had  a  good  sup- 
ply of  the  right  kind  of  water,  that  is,  a 
water  free  of  minerals,  we  can  grow  any 
kind  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts 
known  to  man  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  At  the  present 
time  basic  commodities  can  be  raised  on 
those  acres? 

Mr.  SISK.  At  the  present  time  basic 
commodities  can  be  grown.  The  one 
basic  commodity,  cotton,  is  being  grown 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  In  the  Senate 
bill  there  is  an  amendment  that  restricts 
the  growing  of  additional  crops  on  these 
acres  if  water  is  put  into  this  area'' 

Mr.  SISK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  If  that  amend- 
ment were  adopted  in  this  bill  we  would 
be  extending  the  conservation  reserve  to 
new  acres,  that  is,  to  500.000  fertile 
acres '' 

Mr  SISK.  I  think  the  gentleman  well 
states  that.  I  know,  of  course,  that  an 
amendment  is  going  to  be  offered  to  put 
this  section  which  he  refers  to  in  the 
Senate  bill  into  the  House  bill.  I  expect 
to  agree  to  accept  that  amendment  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I 
would  not  anticipate  any  particular  ob- 
jection to  it. 

I  might  briefly  read  that  amendment : 

ibi  No  water  provided  by  the  Federal  San 
Luis  unit  shall  be  delivered  In  the  Federal 
San  Luis  service  area  to  any  water  user  for 
the  production  on  newly  irrigated   lands  of 


any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  defined 
In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any 
ameiidment  thereof,  If  the  total  supply  of 
such  commfxilty  for  the  marketing  year  In 
whlQh  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally 
be  marketed  is  in  e.xcess  of  the  normal  supply 
as  defined  in  section  301 1  b  m  10 »  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  iunended, 
unleBs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  increase  m  production  of  such  commodity 
In  tHe  interest  of  national  security. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  And  with  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment  we  would 
then  be  reducing  by  500,000  acres  the 
acreage  in  the  United  States  that  can  be 
used  for  strowing  these  surplus  crops:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct  in  ultimate 
result.  It  would  prohibit  new  cotton 
acreage  and  would  make  possible  the 
growing  of  nonsurplus  crops  on  land 
now  growing  cotton.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

I  would  like  to  quickly  proceed  to  the 
overlay  showing  the  connection  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  projects. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  .gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  COHELAN  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  enlighten  me  as  to  whether 
all  of  the  works  depicted  on  this  basic 
map  are  Federal  works  and  .subject  to 
ttip  160-acre  limitation  in  the  reclama- 
tion law 

Mr.  SISK.  All  the  works  depicted  in 
creen.  and  also  the  cross-hatched,  are 
Federal  projects  and  are  subject  to  the 
160-acre  limitation. 

Mr  COHELAN  'Would  it  be  fair  to 
say  that  under  the  actual  situation  in 
the  State  of  California  as  far  as  recla- 
mation projects  are  concerned  they  are 
pretty  much  entirely  Fedei-al? 

Mr.  SISK.  No:  I  would  not  say  that, 
either  I  could  cite  to  the  gentleman 
many,  many  projects  all  through  this 
area:  the  Merced  works  in  here,  the  Don 
Pedro  Dam.  Modesto  Irrigation  DLstrict, 
Fresno  Irrigation  District,  all  publicly 
owned  and  operated  districts  in  the  State 
that  are  not  Federal.  The  fact  of  the 
business  is  that  percentagewise  you  have 
a  sreat  portion  of  your  acreage  under 
either  public  water  or  public  irrigation 
districts  that  are  not  under  Federal 
reclamation. 

Mr  COHELAN  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  willing  to  give  me  a  figure  of 
what  percentage  of  the  total  it  would 
be  $o  that  we  can  get  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Federal  facilities  and  the 
other  agencies? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  can  get  that  figure.  I 
do  not  have  it  at  hand  now.  I  would 
.say  that  the  Federal  facilities  would  be 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total. 

This  is  an  overlay  indicating  the  pro- 
po.sed  State  project  in  California,  a  proj- 
ect which  has  been  authorized  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 
They  pa.ssed  a  bond  i.ssue  which  will  be 
on  the  ballot  this  year  for  $1.75  billion 
for  a  State  project.  They  have  already 
spent  about  $172  million  on  this.  They 
have  a  substantial  appropriation  that 
they  are  working  on  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  portion  in  red,  starting  with 
the  Oroville  Dam.  and  over  here  North 
Bay  and  South  Bay  aqueducts. 


I  want  to  quickly  point  out,  because  I 
am  running  out  of  time,  how  their  proj- 
ect fit  into  the  Federal  project  and  how 
they  eiihance  each  other  and  reduce  the 
cost  to  both  agencies.  This  San  Luis  site 
happens  to  be  the  only  substantial  reser- 
voir site  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  State  proposes  to 
bring  water  from  the  delta  area,  take  it 
down  through  the  valley,  take  it  over  the 
mountains  and  into  the  Los  Angeles-San 
Diego-San  Bernardino  area.  They  need 
storage  for  water  en  route,  and  therefore 
they  need  this  storage  here  in  this  area, 
since  this  is  the  only  real  good  site.  They 
need  approximately  1  million  acre-feet  of 
storage.  The  Federal  project,  which  has 
been  on  the  drawing  boards  for  the  last 
20  years  and  which  we  are  discussing 
today,  the  San  Luis  project,  needs  ap- 
proximately 1  million  acre-feet  of  storage 
to  take  care  of  this  San  Luis  area  in  here. 
Therefore,  by  joining  together  and  using 
the  same  site  but  simply  building  a  dam 
a  little  bit  higher,  we  are  able  to  reduce 
the  cost  both  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  State  and  at  the  same  time 
tie  the  two  projects  together  at  this 
point.  I  want  to  make  it  completely  clear 
that  outside  of  this  point,  the  State  will 
have  its  own  canal  system,  its  own  pump- 
ing plants,  just  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  has  in  the  existing  canal 
to  get  this  water  into  the  Federal  San 
Luis  area  The  State  will  not  serve  water 
in  the  Federal  area  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  serve  water  in  the  State 
area.  They  are  completely  separate  and 
apart.  So.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  are  two  entirely  separate  projects 
except  that  they  are  using  a  common 
site  or.  as  if  they  were  operating  two 
entirely  separate  businesses  out  of  the 
same  building. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SISK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  state  that  the  area  upon  which 
this  reservoir  will  be  situated  is  currently 
owned  by  the  State  of  California;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct  And  this, 
of  course,  goes  to  the  point  that  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  mentioned  awhile  ago 
with  reference  to  the  commitments  of 
the  State  to  go  through  with  it :  the  State 
of  California  has  already  proceeded  to 
purchase  lands  on  this  reservoir  site.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  all  acquired,  most 
of  the  site  has  already  been  acquired  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  piece  of  legislation 
in  essence  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  for  a  joint- 
use  development  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  project  by  about  $55 
million;  and  at  the  same  time  will  do 
the  job  that  is  needed  to  be  done  in  this 
area  where  water  is  so  desperately 
needed.  At  the  same  time  it  will  help 
the  State  to  construct  and  operate  its 
own  project  in  the  transportation  of 
water  from  the  water  surplus  areas  of 
the  north  to  the  water-deficient  areas 
of  the  south. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  clearly  in  mind  the  gentleman's 
thought,  but  tl.ere  is  an  item  that  I 
should  like  to  nquire  about  from  the 
appropriations  ftandix)int.  On  page  12, 
in  section  8.  there  is  the  figure  of  $290.- 
430.000.  Then  I  find  on  line  19  on  the 
same  page  the  language — 

There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  addition  thereto,  such  amounts  as 
are  required  (a)  for  construction  of  such 
distribution  systems  and  dralru  as  are  not 
constructed  by  local  Interesta — 

Can  the  gent'eman  advise  us  or  give 
us  any  idea  as  to  what  that  open-end 
authorization  v  ould  amoimt  to?  We 
have  $290  million  and  here  is  an  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  without 
any  limiting  amount  set  out. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  question 
the  gentleman  asks  and  I  certainly  want 
to  be  truthful  in  answering  it.  This  is 
the  identical  language,  so  far  as  I  know, 
used  In  every  reclamation  project.  This 
is  to  provide  that  if  the  people  in  the 
area — in  the  Westlands  Water  District, 
or  in  other  distiicts — if  they  desire,  tliey 
may  contract  n\  seperate  contracts  for 
funds  to  construct  tlie  irrigation  dis- 
tribution system  to  carry  water  to  in- 
dividual farms,  or  they  can  do  it 
through  their  o^vTl  facilities,  or  they  can 
do  it  through  some  other  method. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways.  Many  of 
these  irrigation  districts  liandle  their 
own  financing  in  other  ways.  But  this 
provides  that  U  tlie  irrigation  districts 
desire  and  if  an  equitable  agreement  can 
be  worked  out  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  irrigation  districts. 
the  money  can  be  borrowed  to  construct 
their  irrigation  facilities. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  note  on  page  6  of  the  report 
the  statement  that — 

The  distribution  and  drainage  systems 
which,  as  previously  st.'ited.  could  be  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  water  u.sers  are  estimated  to  coit 
»192, 650.000. 

So  that  what  we  are  in  effect  doing 
here  is  authorizing  $290,430,000,  plus  the 
$192,650,000;  and  I  note  further  that 
there  is  an  open  end  appropriation  for 
operation  and  maintenance  costs.  So 
operation  and  maintenance  also  could 
be  included  in  addition  to  the  $290  430,- 
000  and  the  $192,650,000. 

Mr,  SISK.  Any  contract  which  the 
Bmeau  would  enter  into  v.ould  require 
the  payment  of  O.  &  M.  costs  year-by- 
year  by  the  district,  so  that  does  not 
become  a  call  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  O.  k  M. 

As  I  said,  the  proposed  irrigation  dis- 
tribution system  would  serve  approxi- 
mately 440.000  acres,  and  this  runs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  million,  $192 
million,  whatever  figure  the  gentleman 
used.  In  these  reclamation  projects  we 
use  this  language  here  which  would  per- 
mit a  district  if  it  desires  to  build  a 
system  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
California  tell  the  committee,  will  the 
Government  recover  any  interest  on 
these  advancements? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  only  interest  that  will 
be  paid  on  these  fimds  will  be  for  mu- 
nicipal water  deliveries.  In  this  area 
there  are  several  small  town.*;.  There  is 
one  fair-sized  city,  the  city  of  Coalinga, 
which  recently  was  paying  about  $2,150 
per  aere-foot  for  its  drinking  water. 
They  have  a  deplorable  water  situation. 
This  project  provides  for  a  water  sys- 
tem for  the  city  of  Coalinga.  Of  course, 
interest  will  be  paid  on  their  portion: 
other  than  that  it  is  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses only.  This  is  a  regular  project 
fitting  into  the  reclamation  law.  which 
provides  for  these  projects  to  be  paid  for 
without  interest.  It  will  be  only  mu- 
nicipal wat.er  on  which  there  will  be  in- 
terest paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ven.'  happy  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer  as  best 
I  can  any  questions  Manber.s  may  have 
on  this  project.  In  the  time  I  have  left 
I  want  to  refer  to  this  other  map.  When 
I  spent  so  much  time  on  this  one.  I  never 
got  to  this.  This  is  identically  the 
same  project,  but  blown  up  in  that  spe- 
cific area  which  is  to  be  served  by  the 
San  Luis  project.  It  does  not  show  the 
extreme  north  end  of  the  S:ate  as  this 
map  does.  It  shows  the  way  the  State 
project  would  fit  into  the  Federal  project. 
I  want  to  add  one  thing  in  summation. 
that  this  overall  San  Luis  State  and 
Federal  project  is  approximately  a  $500- 
million  project,  with  a  total  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  provided  this 
agreement  can  be  arrived  at  which  is  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation,  of  about 
$234  million,  and  with  t.he  cost  to  the 
State  about  $266  million,  for  this  part  of 
the  State's  project. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  the  project  as  to 
San  Luis  more  Federal  or  more  State? 
I  am  not  clear  on  the  hybrid  character 
of  it.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  im- 
r>ortant  point,  because  whether  or  not 
it  is  more  Federal  than  State  or  more 
State  than  Federal  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  whether  the  reclamation  law 
applies.  Will  the  gentleman  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  reclamation  law  will 
apply  100  percent  to  the  entire  Federal 
ai-ea.  There  is  no  State  water  to  be  de- 
livered in  this  area  at  all.  The  only 
thing  the  State  does  is  that  through  its 
own  canals  it  brings  water  down  here, 
puts  it  into  a  reservoir  wliich  they  have 
paid  cash  for.  their  portion  of  it.  then 
out  through  their  owti  State  canals  down 
mto  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
"Valley.  Kern  County,  and  over  the 
Tehachapis  into  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  State  of  California  will  deliver  the 
waters  for  State  purposes  into  this  area. 
Mr.  COHELAN  Is  it  not  true  they 
are  using  Federal  facilities  to  deliver  the 
water? 


Mr.  SISK.    No:  they  are  not. 
Mr.  COHELAN.     What  is  that,  then? 
Mr.   SISK.     Does  the  gentleman  see 
the  green  canal? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes 
Mr.  SISK.  That  is  existing  Federal 
facilities:  thai  i.s.  the  facilities  m  which 
the  Federal  v,ater  will  flow  down  here 
and  go  through  Federal  pumps,  out  to 
Federal  facilities.  And  the  water  v,1U 
go  out  through  a  Federal  canal  into  a 
Federal  service  area.  The  State  of  Cah- 
fomia,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  own 
pumps  will  rump  water  into  its  own 
canal  and  bring  that  water  down  to 
this  reservoir,  the  coiistruction  costs  of 
which  they  share  in  and  pay  their  full 
share  in  cash  before  it  is  used.  Then 
from  there,  in  their  own  canals  again, 
they  will  bring  the  water  on  down  into 
the  southern  San  Joaquin  and  Los  An- 
geles area.  This  is  completely  and  to- 
tally through  a  State  project. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  they  could  not 
do  that  without  the  Federal-supported 
facility;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  see  any  particu- 
lar dependence  in  that  respe<:t.  The 
only  thing  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague 
here  is,  if  we  had  two  reservoir  sites — 
if  we  had  one  here  and  another  one 
here — then  the  Federal  Government 
could  build  ;it  in  one  place  and  the 
State  could  move  over  and  build  it  in 
another  place,  but  the  thing  is  that  the 
cost  would  probably  run  $50  million  to 
$100  million  more  if  that  were  done. 
But  neither  is  dependent  upon  the 
other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oliio  !Mr.  Kirwan]. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  charman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations    that    appropriates    for 
these  project.5  that  are  reported  out  by 
the  Committt.^  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.     I   want  to   congratulfite  them 
for  reporting  out  a  piece  of  legislation 
such  as  this.    It  has  been  my  privilege 
during  the  time  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
visit  every  major  project  in  the  United 
States,  starting  with  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  when  ii.  was  first  being  built  and 
then  the  Hoover  Dam  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  rir-ht  on  down  to  the  present 
day.    I  have  seen  them  all.    I  have  gone 
over  that  land,  as  I  did  years  ago,  when 
the  land  around  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was 
dry,  when  tl  e  dust  from  an  automobile 
would  be  fiy.ng  up  through  tie  air  for 
miles.    I  remember  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster working  in  California,  trying  to  Uike 
water  down  to  the  city  of  Lo.s  Angeles. 
That  was  back  in  1910.     And  that  was 
not  water  for  industrial  purposes,   but 
just  for  drinking  purposes.     There  was 
just  a  little  village  there,  and  the  house 
that  I  used  to  board  in  had  a  picket  fence 
around  it.     That  was  in  dowr.town  Los 
Angeles.     Just   think   of    what    Hoover 
Dam  has  done  for  Los  Angeks  and  all 
the  southern  counties  in  the  southern 
part  of  California.     Millions  of  people 
left  the  East  and  went  out  there.    I  have 
been  over  those  projects.     I  went  there 
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6  or  7  years  ago  and  I  tell  you.  when  I 
look  at  the  value  those  dams  have  given 
to  America,  it  is  amazing.  This  is  the 
kind  of  project  that  builds  America  and 
gives  a  return  to  the  CSovernment  and 
to  the  people.  There  may  not  be  much 
interest  in  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
that  interest  comes  back  100-fold — yes, 
many,  many  times  to  benefit  America. 

I  have  stated  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  that  any  dollar  that  is 
invested  in  a  sound  mvestment  in 
America,  and  I  am  speaking  now  of  Fed- 
eral investments  in  such  projects  as  this, 
will  come  back  100-fold.  When  you 
see  all  the  land  out  there  that  this  is 
going  to  irrigate,  you  will  realize  the 
difference  that  it  is  going  to  make.  The 
difference  is  the  difference  between  hu- 
man slaves  trying  to  raise  something  on 
the  land  as  it  is  today,  and  sitting  back 
and  putting  the  water  down  to  irrigate 
the  land.  That  is  the  big  difference. 
You  will  be  stopping  Americans  from 
slaving  out  there.  You  will  be  putting 
the  water  in  that  section  of  the  country 
to  work — water  that  is  now  being  wasted 
and  going  down  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
That  IS  the  difference.  Think  of  the 
benefits  that  will  come  back  to  every  one 
of  us.  The  head  of  the  Reclamation  De- 
partment told  me  that  there  has  been 
only  one  dam  or  one  project  in  the 
United  States  that  has  failed  to  pay  out. 
What  a  record  that  i.=;  That  Ls  the  best 
record  I  ever  heard  tell  of  in  any  busi- 
ness. You  hear  people  talking  about 
big  business  and  small  business,  but  in 
this  reclamation  project  business,  only 
one  project  h£us  failed  since  the  day  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  great  President. 
put  the  reclamation  law  into  effect  back 
in  1902.  I  mean  that  sincerely.  I  know 
the  day  will  come  when  the  people  who 
will  go  out  there,  even  if  it  is  only  for  a 
visit,  will  see  one  of  the  greatest  sights 
not  only  in  all  of  America,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  sights  on  earth  where  this 
project  will  irrigate  400.000  acres  of  land, 
which  today  is  all  sand  and  dry. 

I  am  asking  you  today  if  you  ever  cast 
a  vote  for  a  project,  cast  it  for  this  one. 
and  tell  your  colleagues  that  this  is  one 
of  the  best  that  will  ever  be  built  in  this 
country. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
i  Mr  Jensen  1 . 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  KirwanI.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  has  appropriated  for  every  bill  that 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  author- 
iised  by  Congress  for  the  past  18  years.  I 
have  been  quite  liberal  as  a  conservative 
in  voting  for  and  supporting  most  simi- 
lar irrigation  projects  as  this  one.  I  took 
the  position  long  ago,  after  visiting  all 
the  big  projects  in  America,  in  the  17 
Western  States,  with  all  the  dust  and 
waste  that  was  going  on  there  because  of 
the  lack  of  water,  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  see  to  it  that  not  one  drop  of 
this  precious  water,  called  "liquid  gold" 
would  be  wasted  away  to  the  sea  if  it 
could  be  properly  and  beneficially  used. 
Of  course  I  have  had  some  misgivings 
about  some  of  these  projects.  I  could 
support  this  project,  which  I  am  going 


to,  with  a  clearer  conscience,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  last 
year  to  have  the  Government  build  the 
Trinity  River  powerplant  at  a  cost  of 
$60  million  of  all  the  taxpayers  money. 
Had  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Light  Co.  built 
that  powei-plant,  which  they  were  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do,  and  to  furnish 
power  at  a  reasonable  rate,  which  we 
all  know  that  they  do.  they  would  have 
paid  Into  the  Federal  Ti-easury  in  the 
next  50  years  over  $100  million  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  from  power  revenues  from 
that  Trinity  powerplant  alone.  Thus 
over  S160  million  would  have  been  saved 
to  the  taxpayers  of  America.  That 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  in  paying 
for  this  San  Luis  project. 

There  was  anotiier  thing  that  I  did 
not  appreciate  a  bit.  About  the  last 
thing  Secretary  Chapman  did  before  he 
left  oCice  was  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
city  of  Sacramento  which  provided  that 
they  3hould  get  about  three-fifths  of  the 
power  from  the  Shasta  Dam  at  postage 
stamp  rates,  taking  that  power  away 
from  the  farmers  and  other  people  in 
the  valley  who  had  just  as  much  claim 
to  tliat  cheap  power  as  did  the  city  of 
Sacraniento.  just  to  mention  a  couple 
of  the  thuigs  that  are  distasteful  to  me 
and  many  others  m  this  big  program. 

It  1$  things  like  that  that  we  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  must 
take  into  consideration  when  we  appro- 
priate these  vast  sums  of  money  for 
these  irrigation  and  multipurpose  proj- 
ect.?. 

I  know  Che  San  Luis  project  will  bring 
great  benefits  to  that  area.  I  also  know 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  revenues 
whicii  will  come  into  tiie  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Governments  are  going  to  be 
enormous,  because  of  the  increased 
prosperity  in  that  area. 

But;,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  that  we  build  powerplants  with  the 
money  of  American  taxpayers  instead  of 
permitting  private  industry  to  build 
those  plants  wherever  it  is  proper  and 
feasible  for  that  to  be  done  and  to  pay 
great  sums  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
from  which  we  can  appropriate  to  build 
our  schools,  take  care  of  the  veterans, 
the  old  people,  and  the  thousand  other 
things  we  have  to  do.  These  private  util- 
ities pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury  every 
year  over  $1  billion  in  Federal  revenues, 
and  in  addition  they  pay  over  $1  billion 
in  State  and  local  taxes  annually.  Let 
us  not  kick  them  in  the  teeth:  let  us 
give  tihem  the  fair  treatment  they  and 
all  free  private  taxpaying  industry  de- 
serve, which  includes  every  farmer  in 
America.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  is  one  of  the  best,  most  honest,  pri- 
vately owned  corporations  in  America. 
No  one  has  ever  accused  them  of  over- 
charging their  customers. 

I  have  been  all  over  the  San  Luis  proj- 
ect; I  have  zigzagged  back  and  forth 
the  full  length  of  the  Central  Valley,  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  in  all  the 
Western  States.  I  apologize  to  no  one 
for  the  position  I  have  taken  and  for  the 
support  I  have  given  to  those  great  proj- 
ects which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
western  people  and  are  paying  out  and 
we  mtjst  thank  the  American  people  who 


have  loaned  the  money  without  too  much 
complaint  to  develop  that  great  desert 
area  of  the  West. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   I  Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  pardon  my  taking  a 
moment  to  direct  a  comment  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  1  Mr  Aspi- 
N.^LLl.  I  am  the  youngest  member  of 
his  committee,  coming  here  in  mid- 
session;  and  I  want  to  thank  this  gentle- 
man, on  the  record,  for  the  help  and 
assistance  he  has  given  to  me  as  he 
always  gives  full  consideration  and  help 
to  all  members  of  the  committee.  He 
even  helped  me  resist  the  temptation  to 
avoid  the  daily  sessions  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  and  congrat- 
ulate you. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  GUBSER  1. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  supF>ort  of  the  San  Luis  project.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AsPiNALi  1  and  the  author  of 
the  bill,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI  for  their  fine 
and  clear  presentations  on  this  project. 
Perhaps  at  the  ri.sk  of  trying  to  gild  the 
lily,  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  it  in  my 
own  manner  by  using  a  little  different 
approach. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  both 
wish  to  build  new  headquarters  close  to 
the  Capitol  here  in  Washington,  DC.  It 
is  estimated  that  each  needs  two  floors, 
but  there  is  only  one  available  site  close 
to  the  Capitol.  So  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee and  the  Democratic  Committee 
get  together  and  say:  "It  is  foolish  to 
seek  out  two  expensive  sites :  let  us  build 
a  four-story  building  on  this  one  lot  and 
then  two  floors  of  it  will  go  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee  and  two  floors  to  the 
Republican  Committee  and  we  will  make 
our  own  rules  about  how  we  will  use  our 
own  two  floors.  We  will  each  get  water 
from  a  common  reservoir  maintained  by 
the  city  of  Washington,  but  we  will  each 
be  on  a  meter  that  measures  the  water 
consumed  and  we  will  pay  for  this  water. 
However,  we  will  use  it  as  we  see  fit." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  simile  may  seem 
farfetched,  but  that  is  exactly  what  the 
proposition  is.  There  is  only  one  lot  or 
one  reservoir  site  available,  and  that  is 
the  San  Luis  site. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  State  of 
California  build  a  capacity  of  1  million 
acre-feet  with  its  money  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  build  its  capacity  of  1 
miUion  acre-feet  with  its  money.  Then 
we  will  each  make  our  own  rules  and  reg- 
ulations about  what  we  do  with  the 
water  stored  with  our  own  money.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlike  having  one  barrel 
in  which  two  people  store  water.  The 
water  in  the  barrel  is  intermingled  and 
you  cannot  identify  each  separate  atom. 
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But  water  is  water.  If  you  put  in  5  gal- 
lons you  take  out  5  gallons.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  strongly  support  this  project, 
but  I  have  some  question  about  certain 
details  that  will  emerge  as  time  goes  on. 
Title  43.  United  States  Code,  section  523. 
reads: 

Water  Impounded,  stored  or  carried  In 
Federal  reclamation  facilities  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  reclamation  law. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  comment 
on  this  code  section'' 

Mr.  GUBSER  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  law  he  read.s  con- 
cerns Federal  reclamation  facilities 
which  are  built  100  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  This  is  a  joint  facil- 
ity and  not  built  100  percent  by  tlie 
Federal  Government 

Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman. Does  the  Federal  reclamation 
law  contain  any  language  at  all  exclud- 
ing any  part  of  such  waters  because  a 
State  shares  in  some  part  or  in  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  a  Federal  reclamation 
project? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  .should 
present  that  question  some  time  later  to 
the  experts  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  at  no  time  has  it  ever  been 
held  that  the  law  of  one  government 
must  apply  to  a  portion  of  a  project 
which  is  built  with  funds  of  a  State  or 
local  government 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  simple 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
that  this  is  two  separate  projects  co- 
existing in  the  same  identical  space. 

Mr.  GUBSER  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  question  that 
my  colleague  raises  is  the  reason  why 
section  7  must  remain  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  other  advan- 
tage of  this  project  which  I  do  not  think 
has  been  mentioned  and  probably  will 
not  be  mentioned.  Once  the  San  Luis 
project  is  completed,  we  are  not  re- 
stricted to  serving  only  the  area  which 
has  been  described  here  today  as  the 
San  Luis  project,  because  we  will  have 
an  investment  with  which  we  can  extend 
the  service  to  other  areas  of  California 
which  are  badly  in  need  of  water.  I 
refer  specifically  to  what  is  called  the 
central  coast  area.  This  area  includes 
Santa  Clara  County,  the  sixth  ranking 
county  in  the  Nation  as  far  as  agricul- 
tural production  is  concerned.  It  in- 
cludes San  Benito  County,  it  includes 
Santa  Cruz  County,  and  Monterey 
Comity — all  rich  agricultm-al  areas. 

This  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated  $220,000    to   match    $220,000   of 


local  funds  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  pushing  a  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tains at  the  back  of  the  proposed  San 
Luis  Reservoir  in  order  to  sei"ve  tills  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  which 
has  conserved  every  drop  of  water  nat- 
ural to  the  area  by  its  own  initiative. 
This  is  an  area  which,  in  certain  parts. 
has  taxed  itself  $3,80  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  to  conserve  water.  It  is  an 
area  which  grows  apricots,  prunes,  row 
crops,  berries,  and  various  other  specialty 
crops.  This  is  an  area  which  is  cut  off 
from  the  main  source  of  water  by  a 
mountain  range.  It  must  have  supple- 
mental water  if  it  is  to  survive  The 
construction  of  this  project  will  bring 
Federal  water  100  miles  closer  at  an 
elevation  100  feet  higher,  making  it 
feasible  to  extend  seiTice  to  this  great 
water-deflcient  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  California  are 
very  grateful  to  this  Congress  because 
you  have  helped  us  in  solving  a  terrific 
problem.  We  have  a  fabulous  increase 
in  population.  We  have  a  peculiar  topo- 
graphical situation  where  the  wat^r  is  at 
one  end  and  the  people  at  the  other. 
We  are  grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have 
done  in  solving  om-  problem  and  in  ab- 
sorbing tliat  fabulous  increase  in  popu- 
lation. We  ask  you  once  more  to  help 
us  by  passing  this  San  Luis  bill. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Ullman ) . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  state  at  the  outset  that  the  San  Luis 
project  is  a  good  project  and  that  I  sup- 
port its  authorization.  The  need  for  San 
Luis  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and 
its  feasibility  has  been  substantiated. 
The  bill  before  us  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tended negotiations  and  is  based  on  our 
committee's  consideration  of  the  problem 
over  a  period  of  not  just  weeks  or 
months,  but  of  years.  This  proposal  is 
a  sound  compromise  stemming  from  the 
earlier  differing  approaches  to  the  situa- 
tion. It  provides  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  for  joint  use  as  a  first  alternative, 
but  provides  at  the  same  time  that  the 
project  shall  proceed  on  an  all-Federal 
basis  in  the  event  that  agreement  on 
joint-use  cannot  be  reached  within  a 
specified  time. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  for  one 
section  this  is  an  excellent  bill.  That  one 
exception  is  section  7,  which  I  believe  is 
unnecessary,  unwise  and  unsound  and 
which  I  strongly  urge  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill.  At  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Why  must  we  delete  section  7?  The 
answer  to  that  question  must  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  four  aspects  of  the 
San  Luis  prop>osal  before  us. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  a  joint-ven- 
ture of  State  and  Federal  Government. 
This  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  San  Luis  reservoir  site  is  the  only 
adequate  and  feasible  storage  site  in  the 
area.  For  this  reason  the  proposal  is  to 
construct,  either  initially  or  by  subse- 
quent enlargement,  facilities  sufficient  to 
serve  both  the  recognized  Federal  needs 
and  those  additional  needs  which  the 
State  proposed  to  meet. 


Second,  as  a  part  of  this  joint-venture 
aspect,  there  will  be  a  commingling  of 
project  facilities  and  storage  supplies. 
This  gives  the  project  a  character  which 
is.  I  believe,  unique  and  which  represents 
a  new  approach  to  reclamation  develop- 
ment Third,  and  of  utmost  importance, 
is  the  fact  that  the  details  of  joint-use 
arrangements  are  not  spelled  cut  in  the 
bill  before  us.  They  are,  of  necessity, 
left  to  negotiation.  The  fact  that  we 
are  moving  here  into  a  new  area  of  ap- 
proach to  reclamation  problems  and  that 
the  details  of  the  probable  arrangement 
ai-e  to  be  worked  out  later  in  negotiations 
should  alert  all  of  us  to  the  imperative 
need  to  move  with  extreme  care — care 
that  we  do  not  in  any  way  undermine 
Federal  interests  or  the  basic  concepts 
of  Federal  reclamation  law. 

This  concern  is  given  a  specific  char- 
acter when  we  consider  the  fourth  aspect 
of  the  situation — the  challenge  to  the 
traditional  160-acre  limitation  in  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  The  1956  data 
show  that,  of  the  1.4  million  acres  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley,  including  the  proposed 
Federal  service  area  and  surrounding 
areas,  over  64  percent  of  the  land  is  held 
by  owners  with  more  than  1.000  acres 
each.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  accounts  for  10  percent 
of  the  total  and  the  second-largest 
owner,  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  accounts  for 
another  7  percent.  A  similar  pattern 
is  to  be  found  in  Kern  County  includ- 
ing possible  areas  of  irrigatio:i  service 
south  of  the  Federal  service  area.  Here, 
of  1.1  million  acres  of  land.  Ae  again 
find  that  64  percent  is  accounted  for  by 
owners  of  more  than  1,000  acres  each. 
The  largest  owner,  the  Kern  County 
Land  Co.,  accounts  for  16  percent  of  the 
total  and  the  various  oil  com  pa. lies  with 
large  holdings  account  for  another  15 
percent, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  need  to  be- 
labor the  point.  The  basic  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  160-acre  limitation 
and  other  such  Federal  guideposts  of 
reclamation  law  shall  follow  Federal  in- 
vestment. This  being  the  basic  question. 
I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  it 
should  be  answered  either  by  the  courts 
or  by  the  Congress  corsidering  it  on  its 
own  merits.  I  submit  that  section  7  ad- 
heres to  neither  of  these  approaches,  and 
that  for  this  rca,son  it  must  be  deleted. 
It  does  not  consider  the  question  on  its 
merits,  as  is  abundantly  clear  both  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill 
and  from  the  arguments  of  those  who 
support  its  retention.  But,  at  :he  same 
time,  it  clearly  implies  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  may  be  regarded  as  bind- 
ing by  the  courts  This  is  not  tlie  proper 
way  of  either  changing  fundamental 
reclamation  law  or  of  expres.iing  our 
opinion  as  to  the  intent  of  sucli  funda- 
mental law 

Section  7  may  not  in  any  way  alter 
reclamation  law  as  some  suggest.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  takes  the 
lx)sition  that  this  is  the  case.  Then  it 
is  redundancy  and  should  be  eliminated 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  in- 
definite natuie  of  Federal -Stfite  rela- 
tions contemplated  by  this  bill — which, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  represents  a  new 
approach  to   reclamation — section  7,   if 
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left  in  the  bill,  may  very  well  alter  di- 
rectly fundamental  reclamation  law  and 
abrogate  the  160-acre  limitation  in  its 
legal  application.  Because  of  that  very 
distinct  and  dangerous  possibility,  this 
section  must  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Section  7  is  not  necessary  to  the  bill. 
The  measure  is  complete  without  it. 

I  ask  the  opponents  of  my  amendment 
this  question:  Is  the  retention  of  section 
7  necessary  to  msure  that  Federal  recla- 
mation law  will  not  extend  to  the  so- 
called  State  senice  aiea?  If  they  an- 
swer 'No."  then  they  are  saying,  as  some 
of  them  do  say.  that  existing  law  al- 
ready provides  this  assurance  and  they 
can  have  no  objection  to  deletion  of  this 
admittedly  unnecessary  action.  If  they 
answer  -Yes."  then  they  are  saying,  in 
effect,  "we  are  not  sure  whether  or  not 
existing  law  would  extend  to  the  State 
service  area  and  we  want  to  insure  that 
it  doesn't."  If  that  is  their  answer,  they 
are  clearly  askinu  that  we  take  a  posi- 
tion on  a  question  of  fundamental  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law — a  position  either 
expressing  our  intent  as  to  its  inter- 
pretation or  altering  it — and  I  repeat 
that  such  an  action  by  this  body  should 
only  be  carried  out  through  a  specific 
measure  in  its  own  right,  with  all  the 
due  consideration  and  hearings  that 
such  a  measure  must  receive. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
protect  the  160-acre  limitation  by  sup- 
porting my  amendment,  then  to  sup- 
port this  project  which  will  add  so 
greatly  to  the  conservation  and  use  of 
the  water  resources  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  San 
Luis  project.  And,  I  want  to  say  here 
that  that  i.^  a  very  excellent  example  of 
the  type  of  development  that  has  built 
America,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
!Mr.  KiRW.\N',  has  so  ably  told  us  a  few- 
minutes  ago.  This  is  a  feasible  project. 
It  is  a  good  project.  It  has  been  beset 
with  many  difficulties  over  a  number  of 
years  because  of  the  fact  that  involved 
here  is  not  only  Federal  reclamation  but 
a  State  water  plan.  So.  we  have  had  a 
compromi.se  solution  worked  out  in  this 
bill  before  us  today. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  good  solu- 
tion. We  are  launching  out  in  some  re- 
spects in  a  new  direction,  an  imtried  di- 
rection, but  I  think  it  is  a  souiid  one  and 
the  American  way  to  get  the  job  done 

I  am  concerned  about  one  section  of 
this  bill,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  aie. 
and  at  the  proper  time  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment.  It  will  be  a  very  simple 
amendment  to  strike  out  section  7  of  the 
bill.  Section  7  is  a  very  short  section. 
It  reads: 

The  provision  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  shall  not  be  applicable  to  wpter  de- 
liveries or  to  the  use  of  drainage  facilities 
serving  lands  under  contract  with  the  State 
to  receive  a  water  supply,  outside  of  the 
Federal  .San  Luis  unit  service  area  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior entitled  San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Val- 
ley Project."  dated  December   17.   1956. 

The  reason  that  I  oppose  this  section 
so  strongly — and  I  do  strongly  oppose  it. 
as  do  many  of  my  colleagues  to  the  ex- 


tent that  if  section  7  is  left  in  the  bill  we 
may  huve  to  vote  against  the  project.  I 
urge  an  of  you  who  are  sincere  believers 
In  this  great  development  to  join  in 
eliminating  this  section. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  If.  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  states,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  section  7  is  in  or  out. 
why,  \S  it  is  left  in,  would  you  vote 
against  the  bill? 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  The 
committee  takes  the  position  that  it 
makes  no  difference.  Therefore  I  say 
why  not  take  it  out?  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  is  completely  redundant. 
There  were  days  of  debate  over  in  the 
other  body  on  this  same  issue.  You  can 
read  the  Record  The  other  body  took 
out  this  section.  The  feeling  is  so  strong 
over  there  that  if  you  really  want  a  bill, 
you  wijll  be  wise  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. ' 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  it  is  re- 
dundant and  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  wby  would  you  vote  against  the  bill 
w:th  something  that  is  redundant  in  it? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  proponents  of 
section  7  take  that  position.  I  do  not 
happeo  to  agree.  My  position  is  that  it 
does  make  a  difference,  that  if  section  7 
lemains  in  the  bill,  there  is  every  like- 
lihood that  what  we  are  doing  is  chang- 
ing our  basic  reclamation  law.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation. I  think  you  all  believe  in  this 
principle  of  spreading  benefits  to  the 
small  landowners  and  keeping  the  large 
operators  from  getting  undue  enrich- 
ment f^-om  our  Federal  investment.  This 
is  basic.  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
acknovpledge  that  the  taxpayers,  who 
have  tjirough  the  years  supported  recla- 
mation, dep>cnd  upon  us  to  make  sure 
that  this  basic  principle  is  safeguarded. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  ge^itleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiTom  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  On  this  question  of 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  make  any 
difference,  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
those  who  contend  otherwise.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
the  Fe&ther  River  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 12  of  this  year  passed  a  resolution 
demanding  that  if  the  Congress  de- 
clined to  delete  section  7.  the  State  of 
California  should  be  asked  to  build  San 
Luis  in  order  to  avoid  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation. Somebody  obviously  feels  that 
this  is  important.  In  other  words  the 
position  is  taken  just  the  other  way 
around.  The  bill  is  threatened  if  sec- 
tion 7  does  not  remain  in.  This  makes 
me  very  suspicious,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  is  true:  a  great 
issue  has  been  made  over  this  section 
7.  There  are  many  people  who  cannot 
support  the  project  if  section  7  remains. 
I  say  delete  section  7.  What  we  seek  is 
to  haye  basic  reclamation  law  apply. 
We  want  Federal  benefits  to  follow  our 
Federal  investment. 


Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  This  may  be  a  privi- 
leged matter;  I  think  it  occurred  in  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  executive  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  if  the  gentle- 
man does  not  feel  it  is  privileged  I  should 
appreciate  his  answer.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  committee  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SaylorI  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  spelled 
out  the  fact  that  Federal  reclamation 
law  did  apply  to  the  State  project  under 
these  circumstances?  As  I  understand, 
the  gentleman  was  opposed  to  that 
amendment;  I  would  like  to  know  why. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  is  true.  In  other 
words,  there  are  some  who  take  the  posi- 
tion that  all  of  the  water  in  this  joint 
facility  should  be  under  the  160-acre 
limitation.  I  take  the  position  that  that 
portion  of  the  water  that  comes  from  the 
Federal  investment  should  be  definitely 
under  the  160-acre  limitation.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  to  preserve  that  basic  prin- 
ciple. I  believe  that  basic  principle  will 
be  abrogated  with  section  7  in  the  bill 
and  that  there  is  a  good  likelihood  that 
the  benefits  from  this  Federal  project 
will  go  onto  lands  without  the  proper 
160-acre  limitation. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  One  more  question,  if  I 
may.  It  is  the  gentleman's  position, 
then,  in  offering  his  amendment,  which 
he  will  do  tomorrow,  I  assume,  to  strike 
section  7 ;  and  it  is  not  his  Intention  that 
water  produced  with  State  funds,  let  us 
say,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation law? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  My  intention  is  that 
existing  Federal  reclamation  law  should 
apply  to  that  portion  of  the  water  re- 
sulting from  F^ederal  investment.  On 
that  basis  I  feel  sure  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  can  and  will  support  the 
amendment.  It  is  certainly  a  reasonable 
position.  It  is  a  sound  position.  It  is 
one  that  I  know  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica would  support  because  they  do  not 
want  to  take  the  chance  that  part  of  their 
investment  would  go  to  provide  water  to 
unduly  enrich  large  landholders  beyond 
the  160-acre  limitation  principle. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1542  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo  put  into  San  Diego  Bay.  went 
ashore  and  found  the  San  Diego  River 
which  he  wanted  to  use  to  wash  his  beard 
in,  but  he  could  find  no  water  in  it.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  having  water  problems 
ever  since  that  time. 

The  people  who  came  out  to  California 
in  the  early  days  before  Federal  recla- 
mation was  ever  heard  of  got  busy  and 
built  many  of  their  own  projects;  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Sisk)  indicated,  over  half  of  the  State's 
farmlands  are  supplied  by  local  private 
projects  or  public  non-Federal  projects. 
Then  there  came  along  the  developments 
and  increasing  State  population  of  the 
20th  century.  San  Francisco  had  to  go 
all  the  way  over  to  Hetch-Hetchy.  which 
is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Yosemite 
Valley,  in  this  portion  of  the  State  of 
California,  all  that  distance,  for  its 
water.    They  have  put  a  pipe  across,  and 
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take   it   from    there    to   San   Fiancisco 
many,  many  miles  away. 

The  great  city  of  Los  Angeles,  had  to 
go  up  in  the  hills  to  another  location, 
many  miles  away,  and  install  a  vastly 
imaginative  water  project  the  like  of 
which  the  world  had  never  before  seen. 
It  brought  water  down  to  supply  that 
portion  of  the  State's  growmg  popula- 
tion and  industry  and  turn  this  essen- 
tially desert  property  into  the  oasis  it  is 
today. 

Further  down  in  the  State  we  had  to 
augment  the  water  supply  for  the  coastal 
plain  around  San  Diego  and  for  the  great 
Imperial  Valley  by  the  works  along  the 
Colorado  River,  Hoover  Dam,  Parker 
Dam.  and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
imagination  of  the  men  who  conceived 
these  projects  and  the  ability  of  the  men 
who  executed  them,  and  financed  them, 
incidentally,  that  this  great  State  exists 
as  it  does  today. 

I  brought  this  different  map,  a  molded 
relief  map.  out  here  because  it  shows  the 
actual  mountain  ranges  that  hinder  the 
movement  of  the  water  in  this  State. 
It  illustrates  why  this  San  Luis  project 
is  needed. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the 
problem  is  chiefly  the  lack  of  water.  In 
the  far  northern  part  of  the  State  the 
problem  is  a  superabundance  of  water 
and  flooding.  Iii  the  central  portion  of 
the  State  by  San  Francisco  and  below 
Sacramento,  the  so-called  delta  area,  the 
water  problem  is  the  contamination  of 
the  water  by  boron  and  things  like  that. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  is  going  to  introduce  an 
amendment,  which  I  think  nobody  ob- 
jects to,  to  protect  the  water  purity  in 
that  area.  He  is  always  zealous  in  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituency. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  area,  which 
is  ably  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Gubser]  who  spoke 
a  moment  ago.  there  is  a  water  problem. 
Essentially  what  he  wants  is  to  take  this 
same  San  Luis  Reservoir  and  dig  a  hole 
in  the  back  of  it,  the  Pacheco  Tunnel,  to 
get  some  water  down  to  hLs  vital  area, 
too.  So  you  can  see  that  all  up  and  down 
the  State  we  have  problems.  They  are 
not  the  same  problems  at  all.  They  are 
at  variance,  and  their  solution  essen- 
tially, to  some  extent,  involves  an  inva- 
sion of  what  the  other  man  wants  to  do. 
That  is,  give  and  take  is  necessary. 

In  short,  the  problem  of  water  in  Cali- 
fornia is  like  a  can  of  worms.  It  has 
been  even  more  complicated  by  a  recent 
recommendation  of  a  master  in  the  suit 
between  Arizona  and  California  that  a 
good  deal  more  water  go  to  Arizona  than 
had  previously  been  anticipated  It  is  a 
problem  that  has  placed  upon  the  people 
of  California  for  generations  an  aware- 
ness of  the  necessity  and  the  will  and  the 
compelling  reasons  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  vast  projects  I  have  mentioned  are 
only  the  beginning  If  the  State  is  to  be 
able  to  progress  and  be  able  to  live  in 
the  future,  more  and  additional  water 
projects  are  necessary. 

I  want  to  make  sure  this  is  understood : 
The   San   Luis   project   the    gentleman 


from  CaUfornia  LMr.  SiskI  is  talking 
about  is  a  project  that  will  irrigate  some 
half  milUon  acres  in  roughly  the  portion 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  around  Fresno. 
As  he  explains,  the  San  Joaquin  River 
runs  north,  the  Sacramento  River  runs 
south;  they  meet  in  the  delta  area. 
Other  rivers  come  down  off  the  hills  to 
join  them  along  their  courses.  The 
coastal  mountains  separate  the  valley 
from  the  coastal  area.  The  project  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Sisk]  speaks  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  If  the  State  it.self 
is  going  to  .solve  its  water  problems  in  a 
cooperative  way  by  taking  the  excess 
water  from  the  north  and  taking  it  south, 
it  has  to  follow  some  route  that  roughly 
traverses  the  length  of  this  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Now  you  cannot  go  down  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  naturally,  because  the  flow 
is  in  the  wrong  direction.  You  have  to 
move  it  in  canals  along  these  hills  here 
after  you  pump  water  up  from  the  Delta 
area  at  the  Ti-acy  Pumping  Station. 
Since  the  water  from  the  north  is  pro- 
duced in  the  winter,  it  has  to  be  stored 
so  that  the  arid  south  can  use  it  in  the 
summer.  That  is  where  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir  site  comes  in,  so  far  as  the 
State  of  California  north-to-south  water 
plan  is  concerned.  It  is  something  re- 
lated to,  but  not  the  project  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Sisk]  wants 
to  use  to  irrigate  this  half  million  acres 
That  San  Luis  reservoir  site  happens  to 
be.  according  to  the  geographical  facts  of 
life  in  California,  the  only  site  where  a 
reservoir  can  be  built.  So  you  see  we 
have  two  different  forces  here  wanting 
to  use  this  reservoir  site.  We  have  the 
State  of  California  with  its  north-to- 
south  water  plan  and  then  we  have  the 
p>eople  who  want  this  Federal  San  Luis 
project  to  irrigate  these  acres  around 
Fiesno  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Of 
course,  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  together.  Well,  we  tried  a  lot  of 
different  ways  to  get  together.  This 
project  has  many  years  of  history  be- 
hind it,  and  with  all  these  various  groups 
fighting  back  and  forth  there,  it  was  a 
very,  very  difficult  thing  to  get  them 
together.  In  the  beginning,  most  of  the 
groups  in  California  insisted  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  going  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  reservoir 
here.  The  southern  group  said:  "Gee, 
when  you  get  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
mixed  up  in  this  thing,  the  first  thing 
you  know  some  bureaucrat  hidden  in 
Washington  will  turn  the  valves  and  you 
will  not  get  any  water  at  all.  Not  only 
that,  in  the  first  place  you  have  to  go 
down  to  Washington  and  beg  the  Con- 
gress to  give  you  some  money  for  a  proj- 
ect. We  ought  to  do  it  at  home,  take 
care  of  it  ourselves  and  keep  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  this." 

But,  some  second  thought.s  occurred 
which  were.  "Poor  Mr.  Sisk  over  there — 
if  you  keep  the  Federal  Government  out. 
altogether,  he  is  not  going  to  have  his 
people  taken  care  of.  After  all.  it  is  one 
State  and  why  do  we  not  all  get  together 
on  it?" 

Well,  the  first  attempt  at  getting  to- 
gether was  the  idea  to  have  the  State  to 
build  this  project,  have  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment put  up  some  of  the  money  and 
work  out  mutual  cooperation  that  way. 
to  let  Mr.  Sisk  get  his  water  from  the 
San  Luis  area  and  have  the  rest  of  it 
move  to  Kern  County  and  further  south 
in  an  all  State  project  Then,  the  State 
will  keep  control  of  it  and  we  will  not 
have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  back  in 
Washmgton  chopping  off  the  water. 
Finally,  we  got  around  to  where  we  said, 
"Well,  that  is  probably  not  the  way  to 
do  It  or  to  go  about  it.  They  want  to  do 
some  integrating  of  the  Federal  San 
Luis  project  with  this  Federal  Central 
Valley  project  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  factors  that  might  make  it  better 
if  the  Federal  Government  did  it  jointly 
with  the  State."  Out  of  that  came  the 
bill  before  you  today. 

In  other  words,  we  have  one  reservoir 
.site  here  and  two  people  wanting  to  use 
it.  We  settled  and  got  together  on  build- 
ing a  joint  reservoir  Mr.  Sisk's  project, 
the  San  Luis  project  has  need  for  about 
1  million  acre-feet  of  storage  capacity 
and  in  order  to  handle  the  State  north- 
to-south  water  plair.  it  needs  roughly  an- 
other 1,100,000  more  acre-feet  of  storage 
capacity.  So  we  said,  let  us  build  a  dam 
that  will  store  2.100.000  acre-feet  and  we 
can  both  use  it  and  we  will  share  our 
costs.  Now  the  State  will  pump  its 
water  in  there  when  it  can  get  it  during 
the  miny  season,  store  it,  and  then  it 
will  pump  its  water  out  in  the  dry  sea- 
son when  it  is  needed.  The  Federal 
Government  will  take  its  water  and 
pump  it  m  there  in  the  wet  season  and 
it  will  take  the  Federal  Government 
water  up  and  pump  it  down  into  Mr. 
Sisk's  project  when  it  is  needed  there. 
Well,  that  is  reasonable.  The  only  thing 
is  you  cannot  take  every  drop  of  water 
and  say — this  is  water  that  the  Federal 
people  put  in  and  this  is  water  that  the 
State-  people  put  in.  and  that  you  have 
to  take  that  .same  exact  drop  of  water 
out  That  is  foolishness.  Of  course,  we 
have  in  the  law  a  doctrine  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  fungible  goods 

These  great  grain  storage  places  all 
over  the  Middle  West  are  full  of  many 
people's  grain.  They  store  it  in  there, 
but  they  do  not  get  the  same  grain  out 
that  they  put  in.  They  get  a  chit  that 
says,  'You  have  .so  many  bushels  of 
grain  here,  and  when  you  come  in  you 
can  get  that  same  amount  of  that  same 
kind  of  grain  out,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  mark  all  of  this  grain  with  your  name 
on  it." 

The  same  is  true  with  water.  As  a 
consequence,  a  few  moments  ago  I  made 
the  remark  that  this  is  essentially  two 
separate  projects,  coexisting  at  one  and 
the  same  place  Because  of  the  uniden- 
tifiable nature  of  each  and  every  mole- 
cule of  water,  what  I  say  is  borne  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  does  the  State  do 
with  the  water  it  is  bringing  down  from 
the  north? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  not  bringing  any 
down  now.  This  is  a  project  on  which 
the  State  is  voting  on  issuing  bonds  at 
the  presei.t  time. 

Mr,  JONAS.  It  is  not  using  the  canal 
so  far? 
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Mr.  H08MER.  No.  There  Is  a  Fed- 
ernl  canal  In  here  already 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Bentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HOfiMER     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  All  we  are  Uyin«  to 
do  at  this  time  Is  to  Insure  nece.ssary 
1  luht-of-way  alonic  the  river 

Mr  HOSMER.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  State  ha.s  been  apendina  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  acquire  right-of- 
way  for  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  site  it- 
.self ,  That  money  is  belnK  put  up  by  the 
State  as  part  of  Its  share  of  the  Joint 
project.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear 
but  I  see  some  of  the  Members  have  a 
rather  quizzical  look  on  their  faces.  Let 
me  reiterate:  These  are  two  separate 
projects.  There  is  a  Stale  project  and 
there  Is  a  Federal  project.  What  the  bill 
does  Is  to  put  up  the  money  for  the  Fed- 
eral project  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  SUte  of  California  for  the  joint 
enjoyment  of  this  reservoir  space  and 
certain  other  necessary  accoutcrments 
so  Chat  it  can  be  used  by  both,  with  the 
costs   being   shared   equitably  by   each. 

This  brings  me  down  to  section  7  about 
which  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  ar- 
Kument.  Oenerally,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
160-ftcre  limitation.  My  hoart  does  not 
bleed  any  time  anybody  criticizes  it,  but 
I  think  it  has  been  a  aenerally  uood 
thing  for  the  country.  I  also  reco«nlze 
thAt  where  you  have  a  State  project, 
that  U  somethinu  cLw  and  that  you 
cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  im- 
po«e  a  Federal  law  on  a  Statt*  proifct 
that  just  becau.Hc  it  is  occupying  the 
same  .npace  with  the  Federal  project  By 
no  itretfih  of  the  imagination  ii  there 
any  reason  why  it  «hould,  Just  becau**' 
a«  Independent  projects,  thry  happen  to 
be  occupying  the  same  space  fur  which 
they  have  both  paid  their  separate  inde- 
pendent amount*  of  money.  Tline  i«  no 
rroaon  for  it,  In  my  mind, 

I  fully  agree  with  the  report  of  tliis 
commltiee,  which  sayn  that  section  7  is 
surplusage,  that  without  It  you  could 
take  A  ca«e  to  court  and  set  ii  decision 
that  sayn.  Of  course,  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  does  not  apply  to  the  State 
project,"  The  IflO-ane  lunliatlon  can- 
not apply  to  this  protect  bv  any  type  of 
legal  gymnastics  even  without  section  7 

Then,  why  am  I  up  here  saying  that 
I  want  to  keep  -(ection  7  in'  For  thl.s 
reason:  This  stale  prolrct  is  uolnu  to 
reqvilre  belter  tlMii  ,i  billinn  dollars  for 
just  this  Han  Lui.t  plui.xe  including  dis- 
tribution .system.1  The  entire  State- 
wide water  plan  i.s  uoinu  to  require  $5 
billion  out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
of  California  before  it  is  through.  What 
section  7  does  and  why  it  is  necessai-y  Is 
Illustrated  take  foi-  instance  the  urKU- 
ment  between  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
kon  1  Mr  Ullm.nn',  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ci\lifornia  Mr.  Younger!.  It  re- 
moves the  possibility  of  such  araumenis 
by  clean  and  distinct  language.  It  as- 
sures the  matter  stay  out  of  litigation 
which  could  last  for  20  years.  Why  spell 
it  out  now  and  keep  it  out  of  court' 
While  the  cases  aie  in  court  you  can- 
not KO  out  and  tet  a  bonding  house  to 
float  bonds.  They  cannot  float  them 
while  litigation  is  pending.    In  Califor- 


nia wa  cannot  wait  20  years  for  the  wa- 
ter while  this  thing  is  In  comt  Section 
7  makrs  sure  to  beuln  with  it  never  goes 
to  court  and  allows  us  to  proceed  with 
our  vitally  needed  State  water  project 
We  in  the  State  of  California  are  only 
asking  to  be  kept  free  of  lillKallon  sn  we 
ran  pi'oceed  to  spend  our  own  money  on 
the  State  North-South  proloct  needed  to 
take  care  of  our  own  people.  That  Is  all 
wi'  want  to  do 

Another  thlru;  in  icforence  to  my  peo- 
ple dawn  here  m  southern  California: 
this  water  from  San  Luis  ha.s  to  come 
ciown  a  lonK  canul  and  over  what  we 
call  the  Tfhachapi  Ridue,  It  has  to  go 
up  a  lon«  way  over  the  mountains  and 
come  down  a  Ions  way  to  get  to  Los 
Angelas  and  the  Ixing  Beach  area,  and  on 
down  the  plain  to  San  Dieuo  and  the  rest 
of  these  places.  It  is  going  to  be  costly  to 
put  the  works  in  to  do  this. 

A  little  south  is  another  area  in  south 
end  of  the  San  Joaquin  thai  also  wants 
some  of  thi.s  water.  That  i-s  Kern 
County,  an  area  represented  by  the 
uentleman  from  Callfoinia  iMr.  Hacen). 
Those  people  want  to  take  part  In  the 
water  plan  but  they  do  not  v^ant  any 
part  of  the  160-acre  limitation,  they  do 
not  want  to  be  faced  with  lawsuits, 
do  not  want  to  have  to  fool  around 
uilh  a  lot  of  nonsen.se  from  the  Federal 
Ooverjimeni  but  they  are  willing  to  .sub- 
mit to  sucli  limitations  and  rontiol  a.-^ 
may  tje  imposed  by  the  Htule  of  C\ili- 
fornui.  In  fact,  CJovernnr  IJioun  ,sai(l 
he  wad  uoin«  to  put  .some  kind  of  ai';c>- 
ii  ;('  limitation  on  Ihcin.  Hut,  from  Sur- 
ramento.  the  State  capital,  the  place 
where  ii  should  be  done  as  remirds  to  ilio 
Htute  I  piojrcl  which  It  pays  for  lt«elf, 

Whit  about  thi.i  hassle  over  srction 
7  m  cdnnection  with  Mr  Hackn  .s  peoi)le  ' 
If  that  li  out  of  the  bill  they  will  do 
just  ait  they  have  done  for  a  huiulicd 
years,  keej)  pumping  walcr  and  ]u,st  tell 
e\er>lxjdy  else  to  no  take  a  walk  What 
does  8hat  mean  to  ir,y  people  in  Los 
Angr'li^''  It  simply  means  tli.it  the  i«i/,e 
of  the  water  mtulults  alonu  th''  vi\lley 
and  o\er  the  mountains  finni  U  e  Hun 
I  Uls  lleNervolr  to  Los  Angelex  will  nf^ed 
to  b«'  only  half  as  big,  but  It  will  Ntill 
co^t  90  percent  of  wliat  It  would  to  build 
It  of  lufTleient  si/.e  also  to  supplv  M;' 
IlAorN's  people  Thus  th,e  co'l  uf  llii.s 
water  to  my  pe<ipli'  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased If  tlie  Kem  County  people  takr 
a  walK  on  the  project.  It  would  cost  i;,n 
peoplrt  almost  twice  a.s  mucli  as  It,  wtvuld 
to  get  water  in  cooperation  with  Keiii 
County  projects.  That  Is  wliat  the.so 
opponents  of  section  7  are  going  to  do 
to  us  if  they  succeed  in  taking  this  .sec- 
tion out  of  the  bill.  It  is  going  to  make 
It  difTlcult,  and  probably  impossible,  to 
float  bonds,  it  la  going  to  make  It  more 
costly  to  get  water  to  my  people:  it  l.s 
going  to  delay  unmercifully  getting  ihe 
water  to  them. 

Incidentally,  lot  me  a.s.sure  anybody 
from  the  agricultural  States  that  what 
It  Is  proposed  to  do  liere  fur  my  area 
by  tho  State  project  will  not  bring  any 
vast  new  areas  Into  agricultural  produc- 
tion. In  practical  effect,  what  water  we 
used  an  flora  would  not  be  much  more 
tlian  for  a  few  good-sized  window  boxes 
containing  f.owcrs.    It  is  going  to  supply 


our  factories  with  Itie  water  that  is 
needed;  it  l.s  Kolng  to  go  to  su|)ijly  the 
California  workers  homes  w  ith  the  water 
tliey  need:  and  unless  we  can  get  It 
down  there  at  a  not  unrea.sonable  cost, 
wiiat  an  iniposiiion  that  is  going  to  be 
on  7  million  American  cllizen.s  who  hap- 
pen to  live  in  southern  California  That 
is  the  rea.son  why  we  want  this  section 
kept  In  the  bill.  Take  sect  inn  7  out  and 
It  is  not  going  to  impo.sc  a  160-acie  lim- 
itation on  Congressman  Haccn  s  people. 
The  only  thing  it  is  going  to  do  is  to 
cau.se  my  people  to  spend  a  lot  more 
money  to  get  this  water,  go  through  a 
lot  of  lawsuits  to  got  It,  and  go  thirsty 
for  a  long  while  waiting  for  it  Keep 
section  7  in  the  bill.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking  you  to  do;  it  is  Just  that  simple. 
It  Is  direct,  I  think  it  is  understandable. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  persuade  you 
about  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sisk's  agricul- 
tural phase  of  the  project.  I  will  merely 
say  that  this  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
reclamation  projects  Congre.ss  has  ever 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on.  Some  of  you 
are  for  reclamation,  some  of  you  are 
against  reclamation  The  President 
would  like  to  have  thi.s  bill;  the  Vice 
President  would  like  to  have  the  bill; 
and  the  people  of  California  would. 
And,  I  am  speaking  about  the  bill  as 
now  wrlllon,  wllliout  deletions  It  has 
b<>en  explalncHl  that  tli,-  co.st  will  eventu- 
ally be  paid  back  and  uturn  a  good  divi- 
dend to  the  country  overall  I  am  not 
Koing  to  try  to  p(>rsuade  you  about  that. 
All  I  am  pleading  with  yf)U  to  do  Is 
after  we  hasr-  rnnteiuled  Willi  this  can 
of  .'  : :;'  .  :ii  c.ii.foi  niii  after  years  and 
y<' t:s  o.'  :;il)(  I  ;iii;l  flniillN  gone  nuf  niul 
HOt  all  ii;eM'  (i.vrise  water  districts  and 
gl'oups    tnt:,  M;'  :     or,    \\    bill    they    roulil 


finally  aHi 


n  after  all  !  Iirsr  \eiii  ^ 


pleaxe  do  not  louae  it  up  heie  berauM 
we  have  problems  enouKh  witliout  any- 
thing like  that  hapi)enlng. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  jenlleinan  from 
Oreson. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  I  thank  the  Rentle- 
man.  First,  doe»  the  t'enili'iiwvn  Wwvm 
lie  can  get  thli  bill  i)uoui.'!i  tie  .,!»;(: 
lx)dy  if  h«  kMpa  In  the  bill  \\v.^  rnr.'ro. 
verslal  section  7'' 

Mr  HOHMKlt  L«>t  me  sny  this.  I  do 
not  i!,;!.k  ihis  body  which  li  an  Inde- 
perder,'  ;).i:  t  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
llie  Ciovcrnment,  should  grovel  lUielf 
II :  "  jnd  to  try  to  figure  out  wluvt  the  other 
i)"<ly  might  do.  Let  U«  fare  this  problem 
w  hen  It  comes  up.  and  if  there  is  any  giv- 
ing to  be  done  I  think  it  Is  about  time 
that  the  giving  was  done  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Copltol  instead  of  this, 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  said  It 
was  surplusage.  It  seem.s  to  me  If  It  Is 
surplusage  It  would  be  little  to  uive  In 
return  for  getting  a  bill  through  this 
Hou.sp  and  throuuh  the  other  body  and 
maklnu  sure  that  you  have  a  project. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  surplusage  Inso- 
far ta  this  bill  Is  concerned,  but  It  Is  not 
surplusage  Inrofar  as  its  actual,  prac- 
tical effect  upon  my  part  of  tlio  country 
l8  concerned  and  in  the  financing,  the 
operation  and  the  speed  with  which  we 
can  carry  out  our  Slate  project. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nian  from  California, 

Mr.  LIPSCX)MB.  It  appears  to  me 
from  reading  this  veiy  excellent  report 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs  that  that  committee  nave 
thl»  subject  a  rreat  deal  of  thought  and 
by  their  ihinkin^t  about  this  and  work- 
ing on  It  they  decided  to  put  section  7  !n 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMEn.  That  Is  right.  Lots  of 
thought  was  given  to  the  matter,  years 
of  thought,  and  this  Is  the  way  we  were 
finally  able  to  co:ne  out  with  th.e  people 
Involved  behind  the  project, 

Mr  BL'RDICK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  BURDICK.  I  may  say  that  I  rise 
as  a  friend  of  t.he  project,  but  I.  too.  am 
concerned  about  section  7  Is  it  correct 
to  state  that  the  gf>nllpman  does  not  de- 
sire by  this  legi.slation  to  amend  the  baslr 
reclamation  law'' 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No.  There  is  no  in- 
tent, there  is  no  desire,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  to  do  It.  Read  section  7  as  the 
renlleman  fiom  Oregon  iMr.  Ullman] 
did  a  little  while  ago.  At  that  time  I 
thought.  In  my  own  mind,  how  can  this 
gentleman  possibly  have  in  his  mind 
that  this  l-  any  attemiU  to  altei  y.eneral 
reclamiitlon  law?  All  it  says  la  that  the 
Stale  poitlon  of  the  project  \&  not  going 
In  hi'  hubji'ct  to  anything  but  State  law. 
mid  the  other  poi  tlons  of  the  bill  say 
the  Federal  parts  of  the  project  are  go- 
ing to  be  subject  to  Federal  law.  which 
is  as  It  hhould  be  Does  the  uentlemnn 
disak'ree  with  that  States  rlwhts  propo- 
iition? 

lliat  Is  u  part  of  the  tinJltlonal  way 
uc  set  up  our  Constitution. 

Ml   HURHICK     one  mote  question 

Mr  HOHMKR  I  have  one.  t<Ki  but  it 
is  not  aaswerrd 

Mr  BURUICK  On  p«Re  3,  llties  I  to  4, 
It  ^perineally  defines  that  this  project 
Hhould  be  under  the  application  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  law,  In  the  report 
on  patie  10  it  I*  stated 

lu  (trl*tiiin  from  th*  biu  would  hnv*  no 
■iiluiAtUlvi)  rffpet  on  tli*  Inw  iii)pU('N)>lf  Ui 
th»  Hnr)  I  111*  uiidurt liking 

I  Hubtnit  to  the  genlleinun  that  by 
adding  section  7.  rather  than  getting 
away  Ironi  le«al  dlfflcultli's  you  will  have 
eonfllctliiK  leual  difficulties, 

,Mr  IKXSMKR  I  doubt  that  very 
much  The  gentleman  must  not  have 
heard  my  answer  to  the  j"'nllemnn  from 
Oregon  a  moment  ago,  I  explained  it 
fully.  I  wiut  talkliui  about  lexal  difDcul- 
tlei  In  California  with  respect  to  floating 
bonds,  for  In.stance,  that  would  result 
from  tills  action  to  delete.  If  we  du  not 
settle  it  on  the  floor  of  ConHress  the 
State  may  have  to  take  20  yeai-s  to  settle 
It  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMFR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
ftware  of  the  fact  that  section  7  1b  prob- 
ably in  direct  conflict  right  now  with  a 
recent  ruling  of  the  supreme  court  of 
California? 


Mr    HOSMER     I   am  not   aware  of 

that,  and  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  true. 

Mr  COHELAN.  If  I  might  proceed, 
the  suite  supreme  court.  I  would  re- 
mind tlie  gentleman,  in  a  decision  dated 
ApiU  29  of  this  year,  stated  Uiat  the 
ICO-acie  limitation  is  in  fact  State  policy 
as  well  as  Federal  law  by  action  of  the 
State  leKis:atu:e  It  roes  on  to  point 
out: 

Tlia  F»derHl  Congrc»»  by  the  pn:.  i>:r 
of  MCtlon  5  or  the  R«clamatlun  Act  hnr^  ci>  - 
termlned.  lawfully,  that  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation ii  a  basic  part  of  Federal  pulley. 
Th»  State  legUlature  has  adopted  this  con- 
cept as  Stat«  policy  by  specincaUy  authur- 
Izlng  Irrigation  projects  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  project  waters  that  coninln  the 
180-acre  limitation. 

Tliat  Is  water  code — section  23195— 
53  AC  718 

Mr.  HOSMER  That  is  dandy,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  has  Just  made  my 
point  for  me.  Since  he  is  Intere.sted  in 
the  160-acre  limitation,  and  since  the 
State  has  accomplished  it  on  State  proj- 
ects already,  wliy  does  he  not  just  quiet- 
ly say  nothing  about  taking  section  7 
out.  and  rely  on  the  State  law  and  the 
State  supieme  couit  decision,  which  he 
has  ju.st  referred  to''  Everything  is  taken 
care  of    and  I  tliunk  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr  SMITH  of  rallfornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  t!ie  ^'rntleman  yield'' 

Mr  IIOSMKli  I  yield  to  the  Keiille- 
man  f mm  Cal.fi  ;  i;.u 

Mr  SMI  I'll  of  Callfornlu.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
raliJo!  iila  for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  effort  he  has  devot<-d  to  this 
liro'cct  over  Ihe  yen!»  and  on  the  very 
flr.r  statement  he  has  made  hrie  today 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
mvself  with  th«'  gentleman's  remarks 

Mr  HCXSMFH  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man For  the  purpose  of  the  leulslullve 
record  and  history  I  have  obtained  per- 
misNlon  t<i  Itsclude  here  the  following 
jxii'lions  of  the  conmilttee  report  which 
den',  Willi  appllcabtlit  V  df  F'^edrral  law  to 
the  Federal  product  and  .'action  7  to  tho 
State  project: 
DrrsiKMnN  Uniii?»  KumM    Iik  i  amotion  1.*w 

.T  idpril  til  iK'ciirdiUirr  w.tli  Knlpriil  rr<-ln- 
mi\'i.iii  uiw  iibii\M  ;^.'^(M)()  ucrwi  <if  ths 
♦  HO  000  «(  rm  Ui  \\\t  rcijprul  Hmi  I  \\\t  uprvlco 
hrci»  tlint  \r.  tiir  r\rpi\  wMhIii  Ihr  Wi««lliinda, 
I'.ii.nhr  Piiii  ;.,',  I  Mi«  Wnirr  I)l»irlelii  «r«» 
in  Uii>:i  i'\»  iiri»lilj)ii  llml  will  liii\p  In  be  ill- 
\  uli'd  111'"  KlniiUrr  owiiri  i.lilp>:  'Mir  iiwiirm 
nl    llirnr   liO'K'P   111 'Idtlijfd   nil     I'.l.y    uWuit   cf   lliP 

^^qulrPInpti!n  of  Dip  unniipri  MliiiiMii  mid  rx- 
(■rhK  Unci  JIM)'  IxliitiR  (if  rpi  li  111  ilidti  liiw,  and 
Ihr  cnriinrMri'  w  .m  ndvlMct  t)  uI,  \»l(|i  ths 
rxnjitl'jn  ot  Ihe  bouUicrn  I'lKir.c  i<>  flipv 
nrp  willing  to  sign  recnrdublr  iiuir.KiK  in 
r<)nij'lli«'irp  with  rpclanvi; Imii  li,w  .nrrrir.g  to 
Ul''pi>i<r  I'f  tlu'lr  rxcPiMi  tu  tcuKP  Th>  Puiioilip 
uud  >';\i\  1  viU  rtl»trl(tB  liu\r  ulrriidy  ^lgnpd 
iniitrue'M  with  tlip  I)(  pivitnu-nt  ciUllng  for 
!■■  >ii.pll;ii.i-«i  With  thr  fMChu  liiiid  piuvUluns 
Thp  .Snii'.lirrn  Piidnc  ('>>  .>\vii>.  uUovit  .'iB.OOO 
»rrp»  wuhln  thp  Sun  1  i  .»  sprMic  urpa  lu 
dcfliiPd  iibdvp,  nil  ol  uhuli  1*  In  the  Wp*t- 
laiul»  Wutrr  Dlhtilct  A  reprPM-ntutlve  of 
tbp  Southprn  Piuini  (u  upppi\rlng  bpfure 
the  mmnutt.pr  htuird  tr,at  the  rtmip'Oiy  w'u* 
not  miprostPd  In  urUli.R  lU  Inr.dn  At  the 
wunp  tiniP,  he  stilted  Unit  In  the  event  of 
oporutlon  of  Ihp  San  l.vUn  pr<ijrf-t  vmdrr  rcc- 
lamution  luw  the  oompivny  w<nild  be  willing 
to  sit  down  with  the  district  and  the  Burenu 
of  ReclamaUon  and  explore  the  poaslbllitles 
of  obtaining  water  for  company  lands      The 


committee  undrrstnnds  thnt  the  friisiblllty 
of  the  project  doeii  n«t  deprnd  opon  furnish- 
ing water  to  the  Mouthprn  Pii<itic  Co  lundM. 
imd  thnt  the  Wpstliinds  district  will  take  hit 
the  wiitpr  It  ciin  get  rpR.irdlcwi  ol  wl.riliir 
U  nerves  the  company  l.mds  If  the  com- 
pany binds  arp  not  uprvpd  It  woiiiri  rnuble 
thp  district  to  pvitnp  lews  fri'in  '.iiulcrk'! .  r,!,(l. 
The  dimrlct  has  thp  power  lo  tiix  \\.r  •  m  . 
puny  lands  pvcn  If  they  take  no  pi  i  t 
water 

Thp  committpp  cprtalnly  rec>  Rni/cs  the 
problrmn  raised  t) .  tlip  land  owncrnhti)  slt- 
nutlon  In  the  (Sun  l.uls  bct.icp  area  D\ir- 
inc  Xhv  comnuttec  B  C'lisideratlon  of  this 
leRlBlatlon,  concern  waj*  pxprcsse<l  by  many 
individuals  and  prnupB  Irst  the  larvie  land- 
owners In  the  San  I  \il8  service  urea  niintit. 
In  some  way,  be  exempt  from  the  land  limi- 
tation provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamatuin 
laws  For  Instance,  the  committee  received 
this  expresijioii  from  tlie  California  Ltibur 
Federation: 

"This  lanruage  of  the  San  Luis  bills  opens 
the  doir  to  unjust  ennrliment.  tn  moi^opoly 
<if  w.itrr  resources,  and  to  B\ibBidi?,ed 
giantism  in  ngrlcultnre  •  •  •  We  h<if)c  thnt 
the  ContrresB  of  the  United  States  will  not 
breach   long-ehtabll.shed   national    policy" 

The  Committee  pave  careful  consideration 
to  all  the  views  and  comments  it  received 
ulung  tins  line  and  amended  the  bill  In  sev- 
eral resprctH 

The  conmiUtce  wants  lo  make  It  tmmls- 
takalilv  clear  tljat  the  leglslatlnn  11  U  hereby 
repot  in^'  leipiires  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eriU  ban  l-ul»  uiUt  under  FcderiU  recla- 
mation law.  includiiig  the  excess  linvd  pro- 
visiimB  thereof,  unci  that  there  Is  no  way 
tho  lartie  landuwiierk  ii\  the  Federal  bui\ 
l.,uln  SCI  \  ice  area  can  avoid  cunu''iancc  witli 
such  pru\  islons 

Mwlliin  1  of  the  bill  proildps  that  '  In 
consinii  ting,  nperuiln»{.  and  tniilnialnlnK 
the  H\\\  l.iiu  uiut  ilie  Het  retary  shall  bo 
governed  by  Federal  reclrunntlon  laws  (art 
nf  JiMin  1  ;  PMij  .  xi  MUt  liHHi  and  a<'ts 
amendatory  iiietpof  or  supploinontary 
Lhitteioi  "  An  ad<ntlonal  phrase  except 
so  far  M  the  provisions  tiipreuf  are  ineon- 
ststeiii  with  this  art'  -wlilch  was  fonnerljr 
appoinlsd  t'O  tin*  sentence  was  deleted  lijr 
the  lunuiOtlee  While  lhl»  phliu«r  oIm  U'Usly 
related  only  to  provisions  set  out  in  tlio 
bill  anil  could  not  l>e  Interpreted  as  rxenipt- 
liiK  the  project  from  other  unntentloned 
provlston*  of  reclanuitlim  law  the  commit- 
t4<e  nevei  tlu'leaa  removed  It  in  order  i^i  aiiiijr 
tho  teiu-s  of  thiMH>  ohjeclliiK  t^i  It  and  on 
lUe  biuti*  that  tho  pMiMsioiio  in  tho  bill 
will  speak  for  themselves  and  that  smb  de- 
letl  >n  will  do  no  harin  'Ihe  folhrMOnI 
cMlinipiy  illuntralcK  ihe  luirlul  coiisldprat loll 
tho  iHinunlttee  Have  to  thi*  particular  mat- 
ter. Including  Its  consideration  of  a  stibsii- 
tulo  jiiiraso  ipiwUkk  except  as  otherwlst 
pr<i\  Ided  In  this  net' 

'Mr  Hoorss  For  a  question  cf  connsoll 
What  IS  referred  to  by  the  UnKunue  escept 
as  otherwise  provided  in  that  act  "'  In  I'thef 
W(»nls.  what  does  the  Htherwlne'  mean  ' 

"Mr  WiTMKS  As  y(ni  will  recall  Mr, 
Chairman,  during  the  hearlnu  substantially 
U\t  BHtne  civicdtton  Was  asked  ol  wlltiess  sftrr 
wltnens  KhcIi  one  hud  in  nund  thi'ne  things 
which  were  fftiri Iculiii ly  pertinent  to  him 
•  •  •  N''i,e  cf  the  wiDiesuns  c(  vered  tho 
field  fully,  however  It  seemi*  t<'  n  e  that 
exi'ept  as  herein  otherwine  jirovldprt  in  tins 
s>  I  c<i\crs  Mriua.y  everyUUint  in  the  bill 
thul  foilcws  those  wordi. 

"Now,  let  tne  il'iiMiiite,  it  1  nu^y,  sir  If 
tills  were  authorirtd  in  the  Usual  manner  to 
he  cunstiucted.  <)|>eral*d.  and  mulnlnlned 
under  tJ»e  Fodoral  reclamation  lawa.  the  ^e(  • 
rctary  could  forlhwiUi  send  up  a  request 
for  approprlaUoiu  and,  having  gotten  tho 
appropriation*,  begin  to  construct  But  tht 
bill,  immediately  following  the  words  you 
are  considering,  hiys  conditions  on  mch 
construction. 
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"One  condition  The  Secretary  ha«  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  State  Another  condition: 
Until  January  1.  1962,  arrlvea,  he  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  an  agreement.  Another  condi- 
tion He  must  have  made  some  arrangement 
for  drainage  works.  Another  condition:  He 
must,  .sp^eclflcally  have  gtjtten  necessary  water 
rlght.s  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  proj- 
ect     And  so  on  throughout  the  bill 

"In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
provision  of  the  bill  from  there  on  la  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  authorization  which 
precedes  If  you  wanted  to  fi;o  Into  It  more 
sppclflcally,  you  could  mention,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  did.  the  authorization  for  recrea- 
tion facilities,  which  are  not  provided  for  in 
general  reclamation  law  You  could  men- 
tion as  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  Just  mentioned,  the  provision  for  joint 
operation  and  Joint  control  with  the  State 
If  you  wanted  to  be  still  more  specific,  you 
could  mention  the  pr':)vision  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  turn  over  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  project  to  the  State, 
lor  which  there  Is  no  provision  In  general 
reclamation  law      And  so  on. 

"Mr  Rogers  In  that  particular  situation, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  turn  over  Joint  use  facilities  to 
the  State  for  operation  would  open  the  door 
for  exempting  the  project  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the   16<.)-acre  limitation' 

"Mr  WiTMER  My  answer,  sir,  to  that  Is  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  "No." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  Ullm.^n  May  I  ask  just  one  addi- 
tional questl'Dn  What  is  your  interpretation 
of  the  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  j  to  strike  the 
language  'except  so  far  as  the  provisions 
thereof  are  inconsistent  with  this  Act'l  as 
against  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (to  substitute  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act'],  for  instance,  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  dam'' 
Would  the  language  in  the  two  instances 
make  any  difference'' 

'Mr  WrrMEE  I  think  the  language  will 
make  no  difference  The  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage will  be  no  different  In  other  words, 
may  I  out  It  thi.s  way.  I  think  the  exceptions 
will  speak  fjr  themselves  as  being  excep- 
tions" 

To  avoid  any  possible  misinterpretation  on 
the  matter  of  operatlin  of  the  Federal  San 
Luis  unit  service  area  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  and  In  order  that  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  the  committees  position 
that  the  State  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
lands  within  the  Federal  service  area  the 
committee  adopted  several  clarifying  amend- 
ments. It  amended  section  3(h)  of  the  bill 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  notwithstanding  transfer  of  the  care. 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  works  to 
the  State,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  any  or- 
ganization which  has  theretofore  entered'  Into 
a  contract  with  the  United  States  under  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  19:39  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  for  a  water  supp:y  through 
the  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit,  including 
Joint-use  facilities,  shall  continue  [to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  llmltatiofis  and  obligations 
and!  to  have  and  to  enjoy  the  same  rights 
which  It  would  have  had  under  its  contract 
with  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  1  of  the  act  of 
July  2.  1956  I  70  Stat  48.3.  43  USC  485  h- 1)  . 
In  the  absence  of  such  transfer,  and  Its  en- 
joyment of  such  rights  shall  be  without 
added  cost  or  other  detriment  arising  from 
such  transfer  " 

Attention  is  called  to  the  language  in 
black   brackets   added   by  the  committee 

The  committee  also  Hi  added  language 
in  section  2  which  provides  that  the  addi- 
tional capacity  in  the  joint-use  facilities  for 
State  use  shall  be  limited  to  service  outside 
of  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  and 
(2)    added  a  subsection  to  section  3  stating 


that  |he  State  shall  not  serve  any  lands  In 
the  Ftderal  San  Luis  service  area  except  as 
required  In  connection  with  Its  acceptance 
of  th<  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Jalnt-iise  facilities.  In  this  connection. 
It  Is  quite  clear  that  If  the  State  takes  over 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  joint- 
use  facilities  It  win  be  actiiig  as  an  agent  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  reclamation 
law,  so  far  as  Its  service  to  the  Federal  San 
Luis  service  area  Is  concerned  The  situation 
would,  be  no  different  from  that  In  the  many 
instances  in  which  Irrigation  districts  take 
over  tihe  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
works  serving  such  districts.  The  districts 
are  still  bound  by  all  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
inittees  discussion  on  this  particular  matter 
follows : 

"Mf  Rogers  •  •  •  Your  answer  would  In- 
dicate. Mr.  Wltmer.  that  In  the  event  the 
Secretjary  did,  under  the  authority  of  this 
act,  Curn  over  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nanca  of  this  project  to  the  State  authority, 
the  SKate  authority  would  then  be  bound 
by  tha  160-acre  limitation? 

Mr  WiTMER.  The  State  authority  would 
In  mf  judgment,  be  operating  In  eflect  as 
an  agent  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
laws  Of  the  United  States.  And  there  would 
be  no  "waiver  of  any  provisions. 

"Mr  ROGERS.  And  as  this  bill  Is  written, 
there  is  no  place  In  It,  In  your  opinion, 
where  the  Secretary  himself.  If  he  continued 
to  optraie  It,  would  have  the  pwwer  or  the 
authoi-lty  to  waive  the   160-acre  limitation? 

"Ml^.  WiTMER     No,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr   Ut  I.MAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  counsel 

a  question. 

"I  4m  rather  Intrigued  by  this  last  state- 
ment of  yours — that  the  State  of  California 
woulcl  be  acting  us  an  agent  of  the  Federal 
Govertiment  under  the  reclamation  law.  Is 
that  correct? 

"Mri.  WrTMER.  In  effect,  yes. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  analogy.  The  general 
reclamation  laws  provide  for  turning  over 
operation  and  maintenance  of  projects  to 
Irrigation  districts.  That  Is  done  every  year. 
In  fapt.  Congress  encourages  their  being 
taken  jover.  But  the  districts  are  still  operat- 
ing for  the  United  States.  They  are  still 
subjeat  to  the  control  of  the  United  States 
and  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They  are 
still  liouiid  by  the  excess  land  laws,  by  the 
requirement  that  water  be  not  delivered  If 
there  is  nonpayment,  etc.  You  can  run 
down  the  whole  list  of  requirements.  What 
you  ai-e  doing  Is  substituting  the  districts 
for  the  Secretary  in  the  operation  only.  In 
the  case  of  San  Luis  It  would  be  the  State 
substituting  for  the  Secretary  Instead  of 
an  Irrigation  district." 

RECX.Aai.\'nON  LA'W  NOT  APPLICABLE  TO  STATE 
SERVICE  AREAS 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  areas  served  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Objection  was  raised  In  commfttee 
to  thU  provision  on  the  ground  that  It  will 
"exem|>t'  the  State-served  lands  from  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  the  Federal 
laws  In  accepting  section  7,  a  majority  of 
the  conimittee  p<:)lnts  out  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  reclamation  laws  which,  In  the 
absence  of  a  provision  In  the  bill  affirma- 
tively making  the  land-Umltatlon  provisions 
applicable  in  the  State-served  area,  would 
forbid  the  State  from  serving  whatever  lands 
It  chr>oses  on  whatever  terms  It  chooses.  In 
ether  words,  mere  deletion  of  section  7  would 
not  aocompHsh  the  purpose  of  those  who 
advocarte  requiring  owners  of  the  State- 
-served  lands  to  observe  the  limitations  which 
are  Imjxised  on  thase  served  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is.  furthermore,  the  view 
of  the  majority  that  there  Is  no  justification 
for  wr  ting  an  affirmative  provision  Into  the 


bill   which   would   require  such   observance. 
Its  reasons  for  thLs  conclusion  are  these. 

( 1 )  It  is  only  by  chance  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  Federal  and  State 
projects  That  connection  arises  from  the 
physical  fact  that  there  is  one  and  only  one 
adequate  reservoir  site  In  the  area  and  that 
both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
need  to  use  this  site  If  two  sites  existed, 
each  government  would  be  free  to  use  one  of 
them  on  Its  own  terms,  and  the  excess  lands 
question  as  applied  to  State-served  lands 
would  not  even  have  arisen. 

Speaking,  during  committee  debate,  to  the 
matter  of  applying  Federal  law  to  the  State's 
service  area.  Mr  Hosmer  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  legislation,  clarified  the  matter  this 
way: 

"So,  I  ask  you  gentleman  to  realize  that  this 
particular  project  we  are  talking  about  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  build  and  the 
project  the  State  wants  to  build,  are  two 
separate  and  entirely  different  projects 

"Of  necessity  they  must  occupy  the  same 
particular  space.  But  just  because  In  an 
office  building  there  are  several  law  firms  and 
one  of  the  law  firms  is  representing  the  plain- 
tiff In  a  case  and  another  law  firm  Is  repre- 
senting the  defendant  does  not  mean  they 
have  a  conflict  of  Interest  because  they  are 
operating  out  of  the  same  building.  They 
are  separate  enterprises  and  this  is  exactly 
what  is  occurring  here  ' 

(2)  The  water  supply  for  the  States  proj- 
ect will  be  derived  from  sources  Independent 
of  the  Federal  project's  water  supply  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  Joint  works,  will  be  handled 
through  an  entirely  different  system  of  reser- 
voirs, canals,  and  other  works.  The  Federal 
Impoundment  and  transportation  systems  In 
the  Central  Valley  will,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Federal  San  Luis  project,  be  fully 
utilized  and  could  not.  even  If  there  were  In- 
clination to  do  so,  be  used  to  supply  the 
State  service  area. 

(3)  The  State  will,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  have  paid  Its  entire  share  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  joint  facilities  prior  to  Its 
utilization  of  them  for  storage  and  delivery 
of  water.  Even  If  the  State  were  a  customer 
of  the  United  States — a  water  right  appli- 
cant or  an  irrigation  district,  for  instance — 
It  would  not  be  bound  by  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  under  existing  law  in  these 
circumstances.  The  committee  sees  no  rea- 
son for  treating  the  State,  In  Its  capacity  as  a 
partner  in  a  Joint  venture  rather  than  a  cus- 
tomer, more  onerously  than  it  would  a  pri- 
vate citizen  or  an  Irrigation  district. 

(4)  Insofar  as  there  Is  a  problem  of  large 
ownerships  In  the  State-served  area,  the 
committee  Is  confident  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  can  and  will  enact 
legislation  expressing  the  public  policy  of 
the  State  and  representing  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State.  There 
would  be  no  more  justification  for  the 
United  States,  in  other  words,  to  decline  to 
enter  into  this  joint  venture  with  the  State 
unless  the  Stale  makes  Its  land-ownership 
policy  conform  to  that  of  the  United  States 
than  there  would  be  for  the  State  to  refuse 
to  enter  into  the  arrangement  unless  the 
United  States  modified  its  policy  to  suit 
that  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  present  state 
of  the  law  and  the  convmlttee's  reasons  for 
believing  that  no  exemption  Is  provided  by 
section  7,  tlie  following  more  complete  ex- 
planation Is  offered. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1912  (37 
Stat.  266,  43  USC.  544)  provides.  In  perti- 
nent part,  that  "no  person  shall  at  any  one 
time  or  In  any  manner  •  •  •  acquire,  own, 
or  hold  irrigable  land  for  which  entry  or 
water  right  application  shall  have  been 
made  under  the  said  reclamation  act  of 
June  17.  1902,  and  acts  supplementary 
thereto  and  amendatory  thereof,  before  final 
payment  In  full  of  all  Installmente  of  build- 
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Ing  and  betterment  charges  shall  have  been 
made  on  account  of  such  land  In  excess  of 
one  farm  unit  as  fixed  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior  as  the  limit  of  area  per  entry 
of  public  land  or  per  single  ownership  of 
private  land  for  which  a  water  right  may 
be  purchased  respectively,  nor  In  any  case 
In  excess  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
nor  shall  water  t>e  furnish(.-d  under  said  Acts 
nor  a  water  right  sold  or  recognized  for  such 
excess* 

During  the  period  when  Irrigation  water 
contracts  were  entered  Into  with  Individuals 
rather  than  organized  districts.  It  Is  thus 
clear  that  the  law  forbade  delivery  of  water 
to  more  than  one  farm  unit  held  by  an  in- 
dividual only  so  long  as  the  entire  construc- 
tion cost  allocated  to  the  excess  unit  had 
not  been  fully  paid.  That  the  law  was  so 
read  and  applied  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Is  shown  In  detail  In  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  printed  pxibllcatlon  entitled 
"Landownershlp  Survey  on  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Projects"  (1946)  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment's two-^o!ume  document  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Resources  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  entitled  "Excess  Land 
Provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclanxation  Laws 
and  the  Paymen'   of  Charges"   (19561. 

TTie  same  rule  has  been  held  to  be  appli- 
cable to  Irrigation  district  contracts.  Speak- 
ing of  the  relatl>in  between  tlie  1912  act  and 
the  excess-land  j  ro visions  of  the  act  of  May 
25.  1926  (44  Sta- .  649,  43  U.S.C.  423e),  the 
Associate  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment advised  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion on  October  22.  1947.  as  follows: 

"The  specific  question  Is  whether  the  re- 
lease of  the  limitation  by  section  3  of  the 
1912  act  upon  'final  payment  In  full  of  all 
Installments  of  building  and  betterment 
charges'  on  account  of  Irrigable  land  for 
which  entry  or  water-right  application  shall 
have  been  mride'  can  be  held  to  apply  to  the 
payment  In  full  of  the  joint  obligation  as- 
sumed by  an  IrriKatlun  district  under  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  as  required  by  section  46 
of  the  1926  act. 

"In  construing  an  ambiguous  enactment. 
It  Is  held  proper  to  consider  acts  passed  at 
prior  and  subseqaeni  sessions  to  which  the 
act  does  not  refer.  •  ♦  •  It  seems  clear  that 
the  various  exces;i-land  enactments  were  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  provide  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  procedure  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  Its  land-Umltatlon  policy. 

"Section  46  of  the  1926  act,  supra,  sets 
out  the  substanc"  of  the  provisions  required 
to  be  lncorp<:)rat«<l  In  jolnt-Uabllity  repay- 
ment contracts  with  Irrigation  districts. 
That  section  dots  not  purpijrt  to  contain 
all  the  excess-laiid  provisions  applicable  to 
lands  affected  by  such  contracts.  •  •  • 
Since  Jolnt-llablllty  repayment  contracts 
were  not  In  general  use  when  the  act  of 
August  9.  1912,  was  adopted,  the  language 
used  In  those  acts  was  not  specifically  di- 
rected at  situations  arising  under  contracts 
of  that  typ>e.  Co  igress  apparently  Intended 
that  the  land-limitation  provisions,  in  effect 
when  the  act  of  May  15.  1922  (42  Stat.  541 ). 
the  act  of  May  26.  1926.  and  other  acts  cov- 
ering the  use  of  Irrigation  district  contracts 
were  adojjted,  wculd  be  applicable  thereto, 
as  nearly  as  practicable.  Otherwise,  sub- 
stantlaJly  dlfferen"  acreage  restrictions  might 
result  from  the  discontinuance  of  water- 
right  nppllcatiom  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Jolnt-UablUty  n  payment  contract  pro- 
cedures. 

"When  all  construction  costs  due  under  a 
Joint  liability  repr.yment  contract  have  been 
paid  In  full,  there  Is  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  lands  recelvli  g  water  under  such  con- 
tract should  not  '>e  deemed  relievwl  of  the 
excess-land  restrictions  in  the  same  manner 
as  paidup  water  right  application  lands. 
The  fact  that  Coucrees  did  not,  in  oonnectlon 
with  the  various  fccts  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing Joint  liability  repayment  contracts,  en- 


act complete  ext^ess-land  provisions  couched 
lu  language  adapted  to  JoUil-Uablllty  con- 
tracts does  not  in  Itself  deny  a  congressional 
Intention  that  the  principles  of  Its  excess- 
land  policy,  as  prcYlously  expressed  with  ref- 
erence to  water-right  applications,  should 
apply  to  such  contracts.  The  enactment  of 
new  excess-land  provisions,  relative  to  the 
phases  not  specifically  covered  by  tlie  said 
acts,  was  undoubtedly  deemed  unnecessary 
because  these  acts  became  a  part  of  the  recla- 
mation laws  for  all  purposes  and  would  be 
Interpreted  on  that  basis.  The  existing  ex- 
cess-land provisions  would,  therefore,  be- 
come applicable. 

"In  the  light  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  my 
view  that  upon  full  payment  ot  construc- 
tion obligation  under  a  jolnt-llablllty  repay- 
ment contract,  the  lands  receiving  water  un- 
der such  contract  are,  under  the  provisions 
contained  In  section  3  of  the  act  of  August 
9,  1912,  relieved  of  the  statutc«-y  excess-land 
restrictions." 

In  accordance  with  this  conclusion,  a 
large  number  of  repayment  contracts  which 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  entered  Into  dur- 
ing the  years  1949-54  with  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts In  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Montana  have  had  written  Into 
them  the  following  provision  or  Its  sub- 
stantive equivalent: 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws,  water  made  available 
hereunder  shall  not  be  delivered  to  more 
than  160  Irrigable  acres  In  the  ownership  of 
any  one  person  •  •  *.  The  limitations  stated 
in  this  subartlcle  shall  cease  to  operate  when 
the  construction  charge  provided  In  this  con- 
tract has  been  paid  In  full." 

Many  of  these  contracts  were  approved  by 
Oongrese. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has, 
in  effect,  announced  his  concurrence  In  this 
view  of  the  law.  On  July  12,  1957,  he  said 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Kings  River  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, California,  which  wovild  permit  indi- 
vidual water  users  within  the  district  to  pay 
off  their  proportionate  share  of  the  construe - 
Uon  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  district  and  thus 
come  out.  as  individuals,  from  under  the 
acreage  limitations.     But  he  also  said — 

"The  Department  continues  to  recognize 
and  support  the  basic  concept  of  reclamation 
law  that  full  and  final  payment  of  the  obli- 
gation of  a  district  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ends  the  applicability  of  the  acreage 
limitations." 

"So  long  as  the  present  acreage  limitations 
remain  in  the  basic  reclamation  law,  they 
should  be  compiled  with,  until  the  district 
has  fully  dLscharged  Its  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Government." 

It  Is  true  that  the  provisions  of  the  1912 
act  and  their  relation  to  district  obligations 
under  the  1926  act  have  not  been  construed 
in  any  reported  Judicial  decision,  but  the 
administrative  history  Is  such  that  the  com- 
mittee has  little  doubt  that  the  payout  rule 
could  and  would  be  properly  applied  In  the 
present  Instance  even  if  the  State  were  to 
be  thought  of  not  as  a  partner  but  as  a 
customer  of  the  Federal  Government.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  con- 
tinuing to  apply  the  prevailing  construction 
of  the  1912  and  1926  acts  to  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  situations  In  which,  although  final 
payment  Is  made  only  after  a  period  of  years 
during  which  they  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  Interest-free  Federal  money  and,  in 
many  cases,  assistance  from  power  revenues. 
It  remains  true  that  (1)  the  administrative 
practice  of  doing  so  Is  now  so  well  fortified 
by  history  that  It  can  probably  be  success- 
fully attacked  by  no  one  except  Congress 
and  (2)  that  there  is  no  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress,  nor  has  any  ever 
been  Introduced,  which  would  overrule  the 
departmental  Interpretation  ol  the.-^e  acts  or 
provide  other  standards  to  guide  it.  The 
committee  cannot,  in  this  circumstance,  ap- 


ply to  the  special  case  of  the  State  of  Cn!l- 
fornla  a  rule  which  is  not  applicable  to 
others. 

The  Warren  Act  (36  Stat  92.";,  43  USC. 
523,  624)  adds  no  substance  to  the  claim  of 
those  who  see  section  7  of  the  bill  as  a 
breach  in  the  Federal  Government's  land 
limitation  policy.  In  the  first  place,  that 
act,  limited  as  its  cooperative  pro'.-lsions  are 
to  "irrigation  districts,  water  users  assocla- 
tlons,  corporations,  eiitrymen,  or  water 
users,"  Is  cleaily  not  applicable  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State venture  proposed  In  H.R  7155  In 
the  second  place,  tlie  Warren  Act  was  enacted 
before  Uie  act  of  August  9.  1912,  cited  above 
and  thus,  as  'he  Associate  Solicitor  of  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  opinion  which 
has  already  been  quoted  in  part  said,  must 
be  regarded  as  qualified  by  the  payout  pro- 
visions of  tlie   later  act. 

The  whole  matter  Is  aptly  summed  \ip  in 
the  following  message  from  Gov  Edmund  G 
Brown  of  CalUornia  to  Senator  Bncle  which 
appears  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  7,  1959  (p.  6890  i  : 

Sacfamento,  Calit.,  May  7,  1959. 
Senator  Clair  Enclx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Having  seen  m.any  statements  In  the  prc-.s 
regarding  the  application  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  Laws  to  the  San  Luis  project,  I 
■wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  in  the 
past  regarding  this  matter.  Upon  the  basis 
of  my  own  legal  analysis  and  that  of  all  my 
legal  advisers  I  am  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  do  and  will  apply  to 
all  Federal  facilities  and  service  areas  of  the 
San  Luis  project.  In  addition  with  or  with- 
out the  language  contained  in  section  6(a) 
under  S.  44,  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  do 
not  and.  In  my  view,  should  not  apply  to  Uie 
State  facilities  and  State  service  areas  of  the 
project  I  am.  and  I  believe  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  also  is,  opposed  to  any 
unjust  enrichment  or  monop>ollzation  of 
benefits  by  owners  of  large  landholding.s  as 
a  result  of  either  Federal  or  State  operation. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  handling  of  this 
matter,  insofar  as  State  activities  are  con- 
cerned In  relation  to  this  project  or  other 
State  construction,  should  come  as  a  result 
of  State  legislation.  I  Intend,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  before  contractvS  are  exe- 
cuted, to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Legi.=lature  in  order  to  preclude  the 
undesirable  re.'^ults  which  I  have  described, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  this  matter  should 
not  delay  either  Federal  or  State  autliorlza- 
tion  or  construction. 

Edmund  G.  Brown, 

Governor. 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  about  section 
7.  then.  Is  that  it  Is  surplusage.  Its  deletion 
from  the  bill  would  have  no  substantive  ef- 
fect on  the  law  applicable  to  the  San  Luis 
undertaking.  Only  an  am«>ndment  afTlrma- 
tlvcly  requiring  adherence  to  the  Federal 
acreage  llmltMlons  notwithstanding  the 
State's  full  paj-ment  of  Its  share  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  the  project  would  accom- 
plish that  which  those  who  seek  to  delete 
section  7  mistakenly  believe  would  be  the 
effect  of  doing  .so. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  Inclu- 
sions of  surphi'?age  is  usually  undesirable  In 
a  bill,  but  It  also  recognizes  that  the  author 
of  a  bill,  particularly  when  he  is  dealing 
with  a  subject  that  has  Involved  bringing 
together  as  many  diverse  Interests  and  points 
of  view  in  his  State  and  district  as  the  San 
Luis  project  Involves,  should  be  given  con- 
siderable latitude  In  the  way  he  expresses 
the  pasltlon  that  is  arrived  at.  more  latittide 
than  the  committee  might  give  Itself  If  it 
were  to  start  drafting  a  bill  ab  Initio. 

The  committee  concludes  that  section  7  of 
the  bill  in  nowise  changes  established  prin- 
ciples of  reclamation  law.  It  can  well  under- 
stand   the    possibility,   however,    that    there 
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might  be  difficulties  In  securing  both  state- 
wide agreement  and  financing  for  the  State 
project  If  there  were  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
concerning  the  relationship  and  the  applica- 
ble laws  under  which  each  project  would  be 
constructed  and  operated.  The  committee 
therefore  concludes  that  Inclusion  of  section 
7  m  the  bin  will  contribute  to  clarity  and 
advance  construction  of  the  projects.  The 
Inclusion  of  this  section — to  put  the  matter 
otherwise,  It  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  indi- 
cative of  a  belief  on  the  committee's  part 
that  without  It  the  excess  land  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  would  be 
applicable   to  the  State-served   lands. 

It  was  In  the  light  of  such  considerations 
as  those  that  have  Just  been  set  forth  that 
the  committee  rejected,  by  roUcall  votes, 
amendments  which  would,  In  one  case,  have 
deleted  section  7  from  the  bill  and.  In  the 
other,  replaced  it  with  language  requiring 
the  State  to  agree  not  to  serve  lands  which 
would  be  Ineligible  to  receive  water  if  they 
were  being  served  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr   ChenowethI. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr  Chairman, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  a  bill  authorizing 
the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  Coming  from  a 
reclamation  State  like  Colorado  I  am 
always  anxious  to  support  the  reclama- 
tion program.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  I  have  voted  for  all  reclamation 
projects  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  fMr.  AspinallI.  for  the  skill- 
ful manner  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
legislation.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  IiTigation 
and  Reclamation  which  has  had  this 
project  under  consideration  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  You  have  just  heard  the 
gentlenian  from  California  I  Mr. 
Hosmer],  tell  you  something  about  the 
difBculties  which  this  project  has  en- 
countered and  of  the  division  in  Cali- 
fornia on  this  proposal  I  was  happy  to 
see  the  water  users  of  California  agree 
on  this  project.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  able  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  here  today,  with  all  parties  in 
agreement  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisxl, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  for  his  persever- 
ance and  diligence  in  sponsoring  and 
promoting  this  project  over  the  years. 
He  has  done  a  splendid  job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  site  of  this  project  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
several  years  ago.  I  saw  the  need  for 
this  project  In  that  great  agricultural 
area  and  why  this  project  is  necessary 
I  was  very  favorably  Impressed  with  the 
need  for  this  project.  While  in  Fresno 
I  met  some  ver>'  fine  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  want  to  mention  just  one. 
Mr  Jack  O'Neil.  I  think  Jack  O'Neil 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  also  for 
this  legislation  being  before  the  House 
today.     He  has  worked  with  great  zeal 


and  enthusiasm  for  tills  project  and  has 
made  niunerous  trips  to  Washington  in 
support  of  the  same.  So.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  O'Neil  and  his  group  for  their 
interest  in  this  project,  because  without 
their  support  I  doubt  if  this  bill  would 
be  before  us  today. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  this  after- 
noon. Mr.  Chairman,  to  listen  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  It  certainly  has  been 
heartening  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
reclamation,  and  who  recognize  that 
reclamation  has  been  a  great  success, 
and  that  the  reclamation  program  has 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  this  country.  We  had 
on  the  Democratic  side  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirw.\n].  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions handling  funds  for  all  reclamation 
projects.  Ohio  is  not  a  reclamation 
State.  There  is  no  reclamation  iia  Ohio. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
KiRWAji  I  took  the  floor  this  afternoon 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  .support-ed  these  projects  and  cited 
the  Saji  Luis  as  an  outstanding  project. 
He  urged  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  same.  All  of  us  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  KiRWAN  for  his  interest  and  .sup- 
port On  the  Republican  side  we  had 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen], 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  Mr.  Kirwan  is  chairman,  tell 
us  of  his  support  of  reclamation  over  the 
years.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
JensehI  for  the  help  he  has  given  the 
reclamation  program,  and  the  projects 
I  have  sponsored  in  Colorado.  His  sup- 
port has  been  most  effective  and  help- 
ful, and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  many 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  when  I  tell  hun 
that  we  are  truly  grateful.  He  has  been 
a  real  friend  of  reclamation. 

He  knows  what  reclamation  has  ac- 
compliBhed  for  this  country,  and  as  long 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan], and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  give 
reclamation  projects  their  full  support, 
we  are  in  good  hands.  I  might  state  that 
without  such  support  there  would  be  no 
reclamation  projects.  There  are  not 
enough  of  us  in  the  western  reclamation 
States  to  produce  the  votes  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  pass  bills  of  this  magnitude. 
Here  is  a  bill  calling  for  over  $290  million. 
So,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  sell  recla- 
mation to  the  Representatives  from  the 
other  States  who  are  not  as  familiar  with 
the  reclamation  program  as  we  are.  In 
conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to 
mention  one  other  matter.  I  refer  to 
the  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall],  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  in  support  of  this  project, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
agricultural  surpluses  are  not  being  built 
up  by  products  which  are  produced  on 
irrigated  land.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  basic  commodities  are  produced  on 
irrigated  land.  However,  I  believe  he 
said  that  just  a  httle  over  1  percent  of 
the  present  surplus  of  agricultural  com- 
modities was  produced  on  irrigat-ed  land. 
I  think  that  Is  something  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind,  and  to  emphasize  that 
western  reclamation  projects  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  our  present  surplus. 


Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  House  and 
that  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  H.^iGEN  I . 

Mr.  HAGEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
appear  here  gratuitously.  I  have  con- 
stituents who  are  interested  in  receiving 
water  deliveries  from  the  Federal  San 
Luis  project  and  I  have  more  constituents 
who  are  interested  in  the  integrity  of  the 
State  Feather  River  project.  I  wish  to 
commend  everyone  who  has  expressed 
an  interest  in  the.>e  two  projects.  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan] 
for  opening  up  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
here  today  of  the  so-called  section  7  of 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon 
indicated  that  he  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  Thursday,  May  19,  to  strike 
that  section.  With  respect  to  this  pos- 
sible amendment.  I  earnestly  .solicit  your 
support  of  the  viewpoint  which  I  here- 
inafter express  with  respect  to  section  7. 
The  section  has  been  read  into  tlie  Rec- 
ord by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
However,  certain  background  informa- 
tion is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  this 
section. 

I  first  want  to  refer  to  the  effort  of 
California  to  build  its  own  water  project 
by  a  State  bond  issue  In  1951  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  after  extensive  pre- 
liminary planning,  approved  a  huge 
water  project  to  be  State  financed  and 
State  operated,  known  as  the  Feather 
River  project.  The  current  cost  of  this 
project,  or  at  least  the  features  of  it 
that  were  described  here  today,  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $p4  billion.  Tlie 
money  will  be  derived  from  a  State  bond 
issue  to  be  voted  upon  in  California  this 
fall.  To  date,  as  I  understand,  the  State 
has  spent  in  excess  of  $80  million  pur- 
suant to  establishing  a  State  Feather 
River  project  and  has  obligated  itself, 
or  has  authorized  itself  to  spend  another 
$80  million  in  the  immediate  future  for 
the  same  purpose,  a  total  of  $160  million. 

Let  us  discuss  the  relationship  of  the 
Feather  River  project  to  the  Federal  San 
Luis  project.  Engineering  studies  dis- 
closed that  the  State  project  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  dam  site  on  San  Luis 
Creek  in  Merced  Coimty  for  interim 
storage  of  water  brought  there  by  works 
to  be  wholly  paid  for  by  California  and 
this  same  site  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
Federal  San  Luis  project  which  you  will 
approve  or  disapprove  on  Thursday. 

What  was  the  resolution  of  this  con- 
flict for  a  site?  It  was  determined  that 
both  the  State  project  and  the  Federal 
project  had  merit,  and  that  the  site  con- 
flict could  be  resolved  by  permitting  both 
to  build  on  the  same  damsite  through 
the  use  of  common  structures  thereon 
and  directly  appurtenant  thereto  to 
which  both  agencies  would  contribute 
their  full  share  of  the  cost. 

The  common  structures  involved  would 
be  a  main  dam,  a  forebay  and  an  after- 
bay,  common  pumps  and  a  main  line 
egress  canal.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  the  designated  construction 
agent,  and  at  completion,  the  operating 
agent  of  the  common  structures  which 
would    handle   the   commingled    waters 
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brought  there  by  completely  independent 
water  delivery  .structures. 

Actually,  the  State  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  and  maint.enance  of  these 
common  structures  will  be  larger  than 
that  of  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, the  State  yielded  to  the  Federal 
Government  thi^  role  of  construction  and 
operating  agent  on  the  ba.sis  that  its 
rights  would  be  protected  by  a  negotiated 
contract,  the  essential  minimum  fea- 
tures of  which  would  be  spelled  out  in 
a  Federal  authorizing  statute.  This 
brings  me  to  th?  section  7  problem. 

Inasmuch  as  ihe  State  would  make  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  operat'.nu  the  common  struc- 
tures, which  arc  not  the  whole  of  either 
the  State  or  Federal  projects,  I  might 
add,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  spell  out  the 
fact  that  the  joint  venture  construction 
without  subsidy  to  the  State  and  the  nec- 
essary operational  commingling  of  quan- 
tities of  water  would  not  subject  the 
wholly  State  f.nanced  project  to  the 
Federal  reclams.tion  law,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  acreage  limitation 
phase  of  the  Federal  law.  Such  statu- 
tory protection  was  deemed  necessary 
in  spite  of  the  fsct  that  flllvailing  inter- 
pretations of  reclamation  laws  support 
the  same  proposition.  The  necessity 
arises  from  these  facts: 

F^rst.  No  one  can  absolutely  predict 
future  court  de(  isions. 

Second.  The  State  project  hinges  upon 
approval  and  sale  of  a  State  bond  issue. 
The  lack  of  exi)licit  protection  of  the 
management  integrity  of  the  State  proj- 
ect might  affect  the  vote  on  the  bond 
issue,  and  further,  if  the  bond  issue  were 
successful  in  spite  of  that  adverse  effect, 
could  affect  the  terms  of  sale  and  even 
the  general  salakility  of  the  State  bonds. 
Bond  is.sue  lawyers  and  bond  purchasers 
are  notoriously  cautious. 

Third.  The  lack  of  such  protection 
could  block  Stat?-Federal  agreement  on 
a  mutually  adv\ntageous  construction 
operation. 

Fourth.  Statutory  prohibitive  lan- 
guage such  as  we  seek  in  section  7  would 
tend  to  discourage  essentially  frivolous 
but  costly  lawsui:s. 

Thus  section  7  was  inserted  in  the 
Sisk  bill  by  the  author  and  approved  by 
the  House  Inter. or  Committee  for  en- 
tirely valid  reasons. 

Unfortunately,  the  opposition  to  this 
section  has  come  from  two  sources,  and 
I  do  not  speak  ill  of  them.  I  merely 
identify  them.  Those  who  leel  that  the 
Federal  acreage  limitation  principle 
should  be  a  pari  of  all  water  projects 
and  who  also  ft^el  that  all  irrigation 
projects  shoulc"  have  a  large  measure  of 
public  subsidy.  Their  position  is  imple- 
mented in  three  ways,  in  order  of 
preference : 

First.  Securing  Federal  construction 
of  all  large  water  projects. 

Second.  Changing  State  laws  to  secure 
absolute  conformity  to  the  Federal  law. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  the  San  Luis- 
Feather  River  projects,  the  imposition 
of  Federal  law  to  State  water  deliveries 
merely  by  reason  of  an  arm's  length 
sharing  of  a  common  site  and  common 
works  at  that  site.     This   violates   all 


logic  and  is  typical  of  the  attitude  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means. 

The  second  group  are  those  who 
mistakenly  feel  that  section  7  changes 
the  Federal  reclamation  law.  This  is 
not  the  intent  nor  the  effect  of  section 
7  of  the  Sisk  bill  which  specifically 
spells  out  the  fact  that  the  reclamation 
law  applies  to  all  water  deliveries  fi- 
nanced out  of  Federal  funds.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  section  7  itself  does  this  by 
defining  specifically  a  single  class  of 
water  deliveries  to  which  Federal  law 
does  not  apply.  Some  of  these  objec- 
tors stipulate  that  the  current  state  of 
Federal  law  is  identical  with  the  safe- 
guards of  section  7,  but  inexplicably  do 
not  want  the  Congress  to  state  the  law. 
They  would  abdicate  oui-  responsibility 
and  thrust  it  on  some  court.  Other  of 
these  objectors  maintain  that  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  law  would  subject  the 
State  project  to  the  Federal  law  under 
the  set  of  facts  that  we  are  consider- 
ing. They  view  section  7  as  an  attempt 
to  change  the  reclamation  law.  They 
lack  the  courage  to  test  their  int^i-pre- 
tation  by  offering  an  amendment  spell- 
ing their  interpretation  out  in  this  bill 
in  order  that  a  clear-cut  resolution  of 
the  justice  and  strength  of  their  po- 
sition can  be  secured  in  the  Congress. 

I  say  let  there  be  light  on  this  issue 
since  the  joint  features  of  the  Federal 
San  Luis  project  and  the  State  Feather 
River  project  represent  a  new  departure 
in  water  cooperation  with  indicated 
great  savings  in  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Equity  demands  that  the  leg- 
islation meet  the  test  of  clarity  on  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  law 
applies  to  a  purely  State-financed  proj- 
ect merely  because  of  a  conjunction  of 
construction  and  use  of  some  features 
jointly  paid  for  by  both.  It  is  my  posi- 
tion that  section  7  should  be  retained 
substantially  as  it  stands.  If  it  needs 
clarification,  let  the  opponents  offer 
amendments  to  clarify  it.  Those  op- 
ponents of  section  7  who  feel  the  Federal 
law  should  be  applied  to  the  State  Feath- 
er River  project  should  offer  amend- 
ments to  make  such  application  clear. 
That  would  be  an  act  of  good  faith.  Ab- 
sence of  such  action  is  merely  an  invita- 
tion to  costly  and  harassing  lawsuits  and 
threats  to  a  California  bond  issue  which 
in  the  foreseeable  future  will  greatly 
reduce  demands  on  our  Federal  Treasury 
for  California  water  development. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  and  would  like 
to  ask  him  if  he  would  enlarge  on  the 
point  he  has  just  mentioned,  that  the 
salability  of  the  bonds  for  the  State 
water  project  would  be  endangered  or 
certainly  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
removal  of  section  7. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  These  bonds  are  only 
valuable  to  the  extent  that  the  State  can 
find  participants  in  its  Stat.e  project. 
A  large  group  of  these  potential  partici- 
pants are  in  my  district  in  Kern  County 
and  they  would  not  buy  any  program 
from  the  State  that  involved  application 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  law.     I  un- 


derstand the  same  opinion  holds  in  Los 
Angeles.  We  must  remember  that  there 
is  more  to  the  Federal  reclamation  law 
than  merely  the  acreage  Umitation.  I 
am  cei-tain  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  with 
respect  to  its  share  of  the  State  project 
do  not  want  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
telling  them  how  to  run  it. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  benefit  people 
and  not  to  benefit  the  land?  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  remembers  the  Ivanhoe 
case,  an  identical  case  in  which  it  was 
stated  by  tiie  Supreme  Court: 

It  is  a  reasonable  classification  to  limit 
the  amount  of  project  water  available  to 
each  individual  in  order  that  benefits  may 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  of  In- 
dividuals. 

The  limitation  insures  that  this  enormous 
expenditure  will  not  go  In  disproportionate 
share  to  a  few  individuals  with  large  land 
holdings. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  May  I  answer  in  this 
way.  I  have  supported  the  principle  of 
acreage  limitation  and  as  a  consequence 
some  of  these  large  landowTiers  who  are 
my  constituents  have  never  supported 
me.  But  it  is  a  separate  proposition  to 
say  that  Federal  law  .should  apply  to 
waters  that  are  financed  purely  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  of  California  and 
its  citizens.  This  is  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate proposition. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I.  too,  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  statement 
he  has  made.  I  know  of  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  area  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  does  have  an  interest  in  the 
individual. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  or  not  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  the  State  of  California  at  the 
present  time  is  exploring  the  possibility 
of  applying  the  160-acre  limitation  to 
the  State  portion  of  the  project,  and 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  if  ihcy 
are  that  that  is  their  prerogative  and. 
certainly,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  be  the  all-seeing  eye  and  to 
be  dictating  the  laws  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States? 

Mr.  HAGEN.  That  is  ab.solutely 
right.  Unless  we  adopt  a  phiio.sophy 
that  we  are  for  limitation  "come  hell  or 
high  water.  "  and  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  We  legislate  for  a  Federal 
project,  not  for  the  State  of  California, 
I  hope. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
this  is  redundancy  and  if.  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  this  does  not  change  the  rec- 
lamation law,  what  is  all  of  the  concern 
about  on  the  part  of  the  landholders? 
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The  eentleman  does  have  large  land- 
holders in  this  area.  What  is  the  con- 
cern about  if  it  does  not  change  the 
reclamation  law? 

Mr.  HAGEN.  First  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ore??on  for 
his  interest  in  this  bill.  If  you  and  I 
were  to  sit  down  and  write  a  contract, 
we  would  want  to  cover  everything  that 
we  felt  we  needed  language  on  rather 
than  relying  on  a  body  of  case  law  which 
is  sometimes  hard  to  find  and  often 
ambiguous. 

For  example  if  I  were  leasing  your 
barn  I  would  want  to  specifically  cover 
the  contingency  of  fire  even  though  per- 
haps the  common  law  would  cover  it, 
but  as  long  as  we  are  writing  a  concrurt, 
why  not  put  it  in  there.  It  avoids  the 
possibility  of  some  lawsuit  on  the  basis 
of  the  absence  of  that  clause  in  the  con- 
tract. Similarly  legislators  frequently 
codify  an  accumulation  of  legal  inter- 
pretations m  the  interests  of  clarity  and 
avoidance  of  controversy. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Would  that  not  be 
decided  by  the  Court? 

Mr.  HAGEN.  We  should  not  wait 
upon  that.  The  Members  of  this  body 
are  not  legislating  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  their  internal 
management  of  water  projects  and  that 
fact  should  be  clearly  stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HacenI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  S.^ylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
San  Luis  project,  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed today,  is  unusual  in  many  re- 
spects. Rrst  it  is  luiusual  in  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  reclama- 
tion, which  began  58  years  ago,  a  State 
in  the  Nation,  which  is  recognized  as  a 
reclamation  State,  has  come  forward 
and  asked  to  participate  in  the  project. 
Up  until  this  time,  every  time  a  recla- 
mation project  has  been  presented,  every 
project  ha.s  been  a  complete  Federal 
project.  Many  of  these  reclamation 
projects  since  1902  have  been  built  in 
areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
owned  all  of  the  land.  That  brink's  me 
to  the  second  point  that  makes  this  an 
unusual  project.  There  is  only  one  area 
in  this  section  of  California  where  a  dam 
can  be  built,  which  will  enable  not  only 
the  area  which  is  known  a^  the  Federal 
area  but  also  the  area  which  has  been 
called  a  State  area,  to  store  water  from 
the  northern  part  of  California  so  that 
It  can  be  used  in  this  area,  and  from 
this  area  transported  south  to  the  area 
of  Los  Angeles,  through  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains  to  the  west  coast,  and  used 
in  the  towns  m  that  area  of  California. 

If  the  State  of  California,  as  a  result 
of  a  bond  issue  which  will  be  voted  upon 
by  the  people  of  that  State  in  this  fall's 
election  decides  to  go  ahead,  then  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  situation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  absolutely  no 
place  to  store  water  and  supply  much 
needed  water  to  a  Federal  area  that  is 
entitled  by  every  standard  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  since  1902.  to 
liave  water  supplied  in  a  reclamation 
district. 


I  want  you  to  notice  section  2  of  this 
bill  which  is  imusual.  because  it  contains 
the  provisions  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intei-ior  to  carry  out  the  negotiations 
with  the  State  of  California  that  are 
necessary  before  we  can  proceed  with 
the  building  of  the  San  Luis  project. 
Section  2  states: 
The  Secretary- 
Meaning  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— 

Is  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  tha  State  of  California  providing  lor 
coordinated  operation  of  the  San  Luis  unit. 
Including  the  joint-use  facilities,  in  order 
that  tha  State  may,  without  cost  to  the 
United  States,  deliver  water  in  service  areas 
out.side  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service 
area  as  ^escribed  In  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  entitled  "San  Luis 
Unit,  Central  Valley  Project."  dated  Decem- 
ber 17.  1956.  Said  agreement  shall  recite 
Oiat  the  liability  of  the  United  States  there- 
under is  contingent  upon  tlie  availability 
of  appropriations  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
under  t4e  same. 

And.  Inark  this  well,  because  if  tliis  bill 
is  passed,  this  is  not  the  last  time  you 
will  review  the  San  Luis  project,  because 
once  the  agreement  is  entered  into  sec- 
tion 2  further  provides: 

No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  com- 
mence ^instruction  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
under  any  such  agreement,  except  for  the 
preparation  of  designs  and  Bf>eciflcatlons  and 
other  preilminary  worlc,  prior  to  ninety  cal- 
endar days  ( which  ninety  days,  however. 
shall  not  Include  days  on  which  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  is 
not  in  sasslon  because  of  an  adjournment  at 
more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain i  afoer  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  then  only  If  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hus  disapproved  it  by  committee  reso- 
lution within  said  ninety  days. 

So,  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  an  agree- 
able contract  is  entered  into  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  California,  then  it  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  Hou.'ie  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  approval  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  authorize  any  money  un- 
der this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  bringing  this  provision 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  This 
IS  an  important  provision,  and  as  usual. 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  always 
has  a  keen  insight  into  important  pro- 
visions of  legislation.  I  thank  him  again 
for  bringing  this  provision  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  aUBSER.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  this 
statement:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  now  in  the 
well  of  the  House  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  which  stated  that 
Federal  reclamation  law  should  apply  to 
the  Statue  portion  of  the  project? 


Mr.  SAYLOR,     I  did. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.   SAYLOR      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
apparently  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  decided  that  the 
reclamation  law  shall  not  apply  to  the 
State  portion  of  the  project  based  upon 
that  vote? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Based  upon  the  vote, 
at  least  the  160-acre  provision  should 
not  apply. 

To  come  tc  the  conclusion  which  the 
gentleman  has  done  from  my  one  amend- 
ment that  was  defeated  I  do  not  see  is 
a  justifiable  deduction. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Was  I  incorrect  and 
should  I  revise  my  statement  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  gentleman  tried  to  in.sert 
an  amendment  which  would  make  the 
160-acre  limitation  apply? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  That 
I  did. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINA^.  And  in  addition,  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
was  to  the  effect  that  Federal  law  should 
not  be  applied  to  State  projects? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  I  have  admired  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peniisylvania  for  some  time 
for  his  knowledge  of  reclamation  law 
and  reclamation  projects.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  is  not  the  worst 
possible  position  that  could  be  assumed 
on  this  issue  a  mere  striking  of  section 
7?  Is  it  not  much  more  preferable  to 
have  the  present  section  in  the  bill  or 
the  section  which  the  gentleman  offered 
in  committee? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
my  amendment  in  the  bill  or  I  would 
not  have  offered  it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  number 
of  questions  asked  me  by  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  to  why  I  sup- 
port this  project,  why  I  support  this 
project  at  a  time  when  the  amount  of 
money  involved  is  so  much  and.  accord- 
ing to  some  people,  there  has  not  been 
shown  a  need  for  any  project,  let  alone 
another  huge  one  in  California. 

Let  me  give  you  some  good  rea.sons 
why  this  bill  should  be  enacted  and  why 
this  project  should  be  approved. 

This  is  a  true  reclamation  project. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
project  goes  to  irrigation,  and  is  reim- 
bursable which  was  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  original  act  of  1902.  No  bill  cover- 
ing any  reclamation  project  in  the  6 
terms  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  had  such  a  high  proportion  of  its 
cost  go  into  the  reclamation  of  land.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  this  land 
which  would  be  irrigated  by  the  project 
is  already  tinder  irrigation,  I  was  in- 
tere.sted  in  finding  out  what  would  be 
the  efTect  of  placing  this  new  irrigation 
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water  upon  this  land,  supplementing  the 
pumping  that  is  going  on  in  that  area. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
witness  who  appeared,  both  from  the  De- 
partment and  fiom  the  area,  testified 
that  the  sweet  v  ater  that  comes  down 
from  the  northern  part  of  CaUfornia 
and  which  will  be  stored  in  this  dam  will 
if  allowed  to  flov  onto  the  land  to  be 
irrigated,  instead  of  raising  many  of  the 
crops  which  are  now  in  surplus,  it  will 
be  possible  in  th.s  area  to  convert  this 
territory  into  a  place  where  it  will  grow 
crops  and  foodstuffs  which  are  in  short 
supply.  I  think  this  alone  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous t>enefit  not  only  to  the  State  of 
California  but  it  will  be  a  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  United  States. 

Another  important  feature  of  what 
this  bill  actually  does,  is  extend  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Central  Valley  the 
same  benefits  which  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom extended  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Central  Valley  of  California,  and  to  en- 
able the  people  who  live  in  the  south 
side  of  the  Central  Valley  area  to  receive 
the  same  benefits  that  the  people  who 
live  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  have 
already  received. 

The  land  in  this  area  is  just  as  good 
and  will  produce  the  same  kind  of  crops 
that  are  being  produced  over  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  in  this  project  is  im- 
usually  high.  Most  of  the  projects  which 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  brought 
to  us  in  recent  years  have  averaged  less 
than  1.5  to  1. 

This  project  has  a  better  than  2'^  to  1 
benefit  cost  ratio  That  is  one  of  the 
highest  ratios  that  this  Congress  has  had 
presented  to  it  in  the  last  12  years. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SAYLOR  1  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  One  of  the  great 
challenges,  as  I  see  it,  confronting  our 
people  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  is  the 
availability  of  water  for  drinking  and 
sanitation  purposes.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  that  opinion  of  mine  has 
substance? 

Mr.  SAYLOR      It  certainly  does. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  I  think  we  have 
a  great  challenge  within  the  immediate 
years  ahead:  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right.  And,  I 
might  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
the  water  problem  that  confronts  the 
American  people  is  confined  not  just  to 
the  western  reclamation  States,  but  it 
also  affects  his  State  and  mine  here  in 
the  East      It  is  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Everywhere;  it  is 
a  national  problem.  And.  I  understand, 
in  addition  to  the  other  benefits  that  will 
flow  from  this  project,  that  it  also  covers 
the  field  of  water  available  to  the  com- 
munities out  there,  towns,  cities,  and  so 
forth,  in  connection  with  their  future 
water  demands,  from  the  angle  of  drink- 
ing and  sanitation  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  It  will 
make  available  to  the  southern  part  of 


the  State  a  great  supply  of  fresh  water 
which  is  now  running  to  waste  in  the  San 
FYancisco  Bay. 

One  of  the  important  things  about  this 
bill  is  tha*  aft«r  all  of  the  controversy 
that  has  existed  over  the  years,  the  State 
and  all  of  the  parties  to  it  have  gotten 
together  and  agreed  unanimously  upon 
this  bill  with  the  exception  of  section  7. 
That  is  a  matter  on  which  the  House  will 
have  to  work  its  will  when  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to, 
and  that  deals  with  section  8.  Section  8 
places  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  expended  for  this 
project.  This  follows  the  policy  which 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  insisted  be  placed  in  each 
reclamation  biU  which  comes  out  of  that 
committee.  It  does,  however,  have  one 
sentence  in  it  which  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  delete,  when  we  get 
to  that  stage,  and  that  appears  on  page 
12.  lines  19  to  23,  which  is  an  open  end 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
distribution  systems  and  drains  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  features  of  the  bill 
should  be  included  in  a  closed  contract 
just  as  the  others  are. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  after 
all  of  these  nice  things  I  have  had  to 
say  about  the  project,  some  may  wonder 
if  there  is  not  something  that  you  can 
complain  about.  And.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  friends  from  California 
that  while  this  is  a  good  project  and  it 
is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  the  Con- 
gress has  given  away  or  has  placed  itself 
in  such  a  position  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  in  that  area  will 
have  to  pay  for  it  completely  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  If  the  committee  would 
have  accepted  some  years  ago  a  provi- 
sion which  would  have  .sold  falling  water 
from  the  Trinity  project,  which  is  also  a 
part  of  the  Central  Valley,  to  one  of  the 
private  utilities  that  made  an  offer  for 
it.  from  that  income  alone  there  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  for  this  project.  That  was  not  the 
will  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  so  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
Congress  will  have  to  face  up  to  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to. the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr,  John- 
son 1. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  cosr>onsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us,  I  would  like  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  715.'i  First  of  all. 
however,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Colorado.  Mr,  Wayne 
AspiNALL.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr,  W.^LTER 
Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  which 
considered  the  bill. 

The  committee  examined  this  bill  ex- 
tensively. It  studied  the  project  in  the 
record  and  on  the  ground  and  came  up 
with  a  .sound  recommendation  for  the 
San  Luis  project.  The  wonderful  work 
of  the  committee  members  did  much 
toward  resolving  the  many  problems  so 


that  with  one  exception,  which  I  per- 
sonally beUeve  of  minor  importance,  we 
have  a  bill  we  can  give  our  united 
support. 

I  thank  Chairman  .\spinail  and 
Chairman  Rogers  for  their  fine  work. 

Looking  at  the  bill  itself.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  find  H.R.  7155  would  authorize 
construction  of  an  outstanding  reclama- 
tion project.  This  project  would  irri- 
gate 480.000  acres  of  high  productive 
land  m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Much 
of  this  land  now  is  irnirated  from  ground 
supplies,  but  the  underground  pools  are 
being  depleted  at  an  extremely  rapid 
pace.  Five  times  more  water  i;;  being 
drawn  from  the  ground  than  is  being  re- 
placed each  year.  One  city  o1.  6.000 
people  has  become  so  desperate  that  it 
is  hauling  its  domestic  water  by  tank  car. 

If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  the  fine 
farms  of  the  area  will  return  to  dust. 
The  desert  will  reclaim  the  land  Cer- 
tainly in  this  day  when  an  expanding 
population  demands  more  and  more 
foodstuffs  we  do  not  want  that  type  of 
reclamation. 

The  San  Luis  project  will  permit 
proper  reclamation,  development  of  the 
fruit,  vegetable  and  dairy  commodities 
for  which  there  is  a  substantial  demand 
in  the  immediate  region. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  predicts 
that  of  the  48C.000  acres  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  project.  88,000  acres  will 
be  in  truck  crops,  22.000  acres  in  decidu- 
ous fruit  and  grapes.  66,000  acres  in  mis- 
cellaneous field  crops.  88.000  acres  in  al- 
falfa. 44.000  acres  in  irrigated  pasture. 
132,000  acies  in  cotton  and  only  44  000 
acres  in  irrieated  grain  and  gram  hay. 
A  sub-stantial  amount  of  the  400.000 
acres  now  under  cultivation  is  in  wheat 
production.  The  transformation  cre- 
ated by  the  availability  of  an  increased 
stable  supply  of  good  water  thus  will 
have  an  effect  on  our  national  wheat 
surplus  problem. 

The  transformation  from  wheat  and 
cotton  to  fiTjit  and  similar  commcKJities 
will  mean  a  trros.-  increase  of  agricul- 
tural production  of  $35  million  a  year. 
All  of  this  will  be  added  to  our  gro}>s  na- 
tional product  for  the  beneflt  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  This  $35  million  will  be 
money  not  otherwise  m  circulation  and 
will  be  sE>ent  for  automobiles,  refrigera- 
toi-s  and  other  appliances,  furniture, 
shoes,  clothing,  frozen  and  canned  goods 
from  throughout  the  Nation,  homes,  and 
in  that  w  ay  provide  more  jobs  for  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  The  transition 
from  the  large  holdings  to  the  smaller, 
family  type  farm  also  will  provide  more 
jobs  and  moie  homeowners  in  the  im- 
mediate area.  This,  of  course,  will  bol- 
ster and  stabilize  the  economy  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  committee  has  found  the  beneflt- 
cost  ratio  to  be  feasible  economically 
with  a  benefit  of  2 '2  to  1. 

The  project  is  unique  in  one  way.  It  is 
the  first  Federal  reclamation  facility 
constructed  in  cooperation  with  a  State 
government.  In  developing  independent 
water  plans,  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments settled  on  the  San  Luis  site  as 
the  only  feasible  location  for  a  major 
storage  installation,  Pi-om  this  came  the 
logical  decision  that  the  project  should 
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be  developed  and  used  jointly,  although 
each  agency  would  have  its  own  basic 
collection  and  distribution  system.  The 
Federal  Government  has  developed  proj- 
ects with  local  agencies  for  many  years 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  and  States  cannot  work 
together,  esp>edally  when  the  scope  of 
the  projects  far  exceed  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  single  local  agency. 

There  are  many  flood  control,  recla- 
mation, and  other  types  of  projects  in- 
volvinc  large  areas,  even  more  than  one 
State.  These  pioiects  could  be  devel- 
oped mo.st  successfully  on  a  cooperative 
State-Federal  basis. 

The  San  Luis  project  i.s  a  pilot  plan 
for  all  these  developments.  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  try  this  pilot  program, 
esp>ecially  when  committee  and  bureau 
feasibihty  reports  indicate  it  will  be  so 
successful. 

State  participation  in  this  project 
would  save  the  Federal  Government  $50 
million. 

This  is  another  benefit  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation. 

Reclamation  programs  were  developed 
acs  a  program  of  the  people.  Here  we 
have  a  reclamation  project  which  will 
benefit  the  people  in  many  ways: 

By  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  immediate  area,  which  will  have  its 
effect  throughout  the  Nation. 

By  providing  the  needed  farm  com- 
modities for  a  growing  nation. 

By  adding  $35  million  a  year  to  our 
national  economy,  which  means  more 
products  and  more  jobs. 

All  of  this  can  be  achieved  at  relatively 
low  cost  to  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
since  all  of  the  distribution  system  costs 
will  be  repaid  and  almost  all  of  the  basic 
project  costs  will  be  repaid.  The  annual 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  2 '  2  to  1 . 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  fine  committee  has 
given  this  matter  long  and  thorough 
study  over  the  years  and  in  summary 
had  this  to  say: 

On  the  basis  of  its  extensive  consideration 
aiid  examinacioii  of  the  San  Luis  project 
over  the  past  several  years,  the  committee 
finds  that  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  is  physi- 
cally and  economically  feasible  and  a  de- 
sirable and  logical  addition  to  the  Federal 
Central  Valley  project. 

The  committee  finds  that  water  service  to 
this  area  is  urgently  needed  to  prevent  most 
of  the  area  from  returning  to  desert,  ar.d  the 
committee  believes  that  the  San  Luis  unit 
should  be  authori;jed  and  construction  un- 
dertaken at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  legislation  here  repr>r'ed  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  Joint  Feder.il-State  develop- 
ment ajid  use  of  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  Rife 
and  for  an  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Sta^e  with  respect  to 
such  development.  At  the  same  time  the 
legislation  provides  the  meiiiis  whereby  the 
project  can  be  constructed  as  an  all-Federal 
development  In  the  event  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  State  is  not 
reached. 

I  urge  you  to  approve  this  project. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Mc- 
FallI. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7155,  the  Sisk  bill  to 


authorize  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  and  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  California 
with  respect  to  its  construction  and  oper- 
ation. 

This  proposal  represents,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  best  possible  example  of  Federal- 
State  action  in  water  resources  develop- 
ment. 

The  operation  of  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit  would  conserve  and  regulate  sur- 
plus wintertime  water  that  now  wastes 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  make  it 
usable,  nlong  with  additional  CVP  water 
from  storage,  in  the  water-deficient  San 
Joaqum  Valley  to  the  south. 

The  Hater  made  available  would  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  water  supply  for  the 
irrigation  of  about  480,000  acres  of  highly 
productive  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  unit  would 
al.'^o  provide  some  domestic  and  munici- 
pal water  as  well  as  important  benefits 
to  reci-eation  and  to  the  preservation 
and  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

At  the  same  time,  construction  of  this 
Federal  unit  will  allow  the  development 
of  a  State  project  to  serve  additional 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  badly  needing 
irrigation  and  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  transportation  of  water  from  north 
California  to  south  California  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  State  water  plan. 

This  Federal-State  cooperative  pattern 
might  well  also  provide  solutions  to  other 
water  problems  throughout  the  Nation, 
with  resulting  savings  to  the  States  in- 
volved and  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  joint-use  plant  of  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir  site,  apparently  the  only  ade- 
quate and  feasible  storage  site  in  the 
area,  ia  the  outcome  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  California  found  themselves  pro- 
posing key  projects  utilizing  the  .same 
reservoii  site.  The  State's  Feather  River 
project  plan  calls  for  storage  at  the  San 
Luis  location,  as  does  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation unit  of  the  great  Central  Val- 
ley project. 

In  spite  of  the  manifest  difficulties  in 
drawin?  up  workable  legislation  to  ac- 
compluh  this  joint  purpose,  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  through  the  per- 
sistent and  knowledgeable  leadership  of 
Congressman  Sisk  over  the  past  4  years, 
has  drawn  a  bill  that  can  and  will  do 
the  job. 

The  San  Luis  project  directly  fits  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  our  national 
reclamation  policy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  after  full  study,  has  described 
the  project  as  economically  feasible  and 
with  a  very  favorable  benefit  to  cost 
ratio  of  2'2  to  1. 

The  project  would  be  operated  under 
Federal  reclamation  law,  and  I  would 
support  amendment  of  the  measure 
under  consideration  to  delete  the  sec- 
tion 7  piovision  in  this  regard,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  considerable 
discus.sion  and  misunderstanding. 

The  committee  report  makes  it  clear 
that  this  section  is  not  necessai-y  to  caiTy 
out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Some  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  section  would  alter  or 
modify  existing  provisions  of  Federal 
reclamation  law,  including  the  160-acre 
limitation.  I  feel  that  under  these  cir- 
ciiiiLbtances  it  is  better  to  leave  the  Fed- 


eral law  as  it  is  and  remove  section  7 
from  this  bill.  We  in  California  are  not 
seeking  any  exemptions  or  favors  that 
are  not  now  available  to  all  other  States 
under  general  reclamation  law.  The 
160-acre  limitation  has  long  since  proved 
its  worth  in  the  development  of  our 
West. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  firm  water 
supply,  the  area  to  be  served  by  San 
Luis  does  not  now  lend  itself  to  the 
development  of  family-sized  farms. 
With  a  firm  supply  of  good  quality 
water  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  big 
change  in  the  crop  pattern  and  this,  to- 
gether with  application  of  the  acreage 
limitations,  will  cause  the  large  holdings 
to  be  broken  up  into  family-sized  farms 
in  the  best  tradition  of  Amencan  agri- 
culture. 

Also  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
pattern  of  family  size  farming  in  Cali- 
fornia is  toward  the  nonbasic  crops,  the 
speciality  crops  such  as  fruits,  nuts,  and 
vegetables,  which  are  not  a  part  of  our 
great  national  agriculture  surplus  prob- 
lem. It  is  estimated  that  without  this 
project,  lands  remaining  under  irriga- 
tion from  ground  units  would  be  devoted 
to  grain  and  cotton,  which  you  will  recog- 
nize as  two  of  our  problem  crops. 

The  action  we  take  today  on  this 
legislation  will  set  the  pattera  for  water 
and  agriculture  development  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  next  decade  or  longer  and 
it  may  well  show  the  way  to  other  States 
with  similar  problems.  Our  State  and 
our  Nation  need  this  project.  I  ear- 
nestly solicit  your  support  of  this 
measui-e. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman    from    Nebraska    IMr.    Mc- 

GlNLEYl. 

Mr.  McGINLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Nebraska  delegation.  I  am  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  As  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California,  the  San 
Luis  portion  is  unique  in  many  ways. 
Its  arrival  here,  in  bill  form,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  is  the  culmination 
of  many  years  of  discussion,  planning, 
negotiating,  and  resolving  of  many  di- 
verse and  conflicting  interests  in  the 
State  of  California,  all  of  which  have  a 
legitimate  stake  in  the  final  agreement 
that  is  represented  in  this  legislation. 

To  me,  as  a  resident  of  the  Platte  Val- 
ley of  Nebraska,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting beneficial  features  of  the  San  Luis 
project  is  the  anticipated  recharge  of  the 
underground  water  supply  that  will  re- 
sult. The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SiSKl  has  explained  the  critical 
depletion  of  ground  water  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  which  has  been  drawn  upon 
for  pump  irrigation.  He  says  that 
whereas  it  once  was  possible  to  have  effi- 
cient wells  of  the  depth  of  200  feet,  that 
It  is  now  necessary  to  install  wells  hav- 
ing a  depth  of  1,000  and  2,000  feet.  It 
is  imnecessary  to  elaborate  on  the  obvi- 
ous cost  of  the  farming  operation  that 
must  resort  to  such  massive  investments 
in  deep-well  facilities. 

Of  course,  each  of  us  from  our  own 
rcgioiis  encounter  different  probleias  in 
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the  goal  of  using  our  water  resources  to 
the  fullest  advantage  and  efficiency. 
But  I  am  most  interested  in  this  aspect 
of  reclamation  project  benefits — that  of 
recharging  the  diminishing  ground- 
water levels  in  established  agricultural 
areas.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
real  benefits,  it  is  unfortunately  one  of 
the  least  measurable  from  the  standpoint 
of  methods  used  in  arriving  at  a  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio. 

Maintenance  of  a  stable  groundwater 
reserve  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  farming  areas  where  farmers 
have  made  heavy  capital  exi>enditures  in 
pump  irrigation  works.  We  ha\  e  recog- 
nized this  in  the  Platte  Valley  of  central 
Nebraska,  a  rich  fanning  and  livestock 
feeding  area,  where  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  presented  the  mid -State 
project  as  a  means  to  alleviate  the 
threatening  decline  in  our  natural  water 
table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege as  a  first-term  member  of  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Subcommittee 
to  have  had  a  small  part  in  the  formula- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  congratulate 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Sisk,  and  the  other 
Members  from  California  who  have  la- 
bored so  long  to  bring  the  San  Luis 
project  clo.ser  to  realitv. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       [Mr. 

COHELAN  1  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr.  Ull- 
manJ,  I  share  the  general  feehngs  which 
have  been  so  well  expressed  that  the  San 
Luis  project  is  a  good  project  and  should 
be  passed.  While  I  favor  the  project 
and  urge  its  passage.  I  also  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
which  will  be  introduced  at  the  appro- 
priate time  by  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon to  delete  section   7   from   tlie  bill. 

The  basic  question,  then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  how  Federal  reclamation  law, 
and  specifically  the  historic  and  tradi- 
tional 160-acre  limitation,  shall  apply  to 
a  reclamation  project,  like  the  proposed 
San  Luis  Reservoir,  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
Joined  in  some  part  by  a  State. 

Generally,  the  San  Luis  bill  provides 
for  consti-uction  of  a  major  central  res- 
ervoir just  about  in  the  center  of  our 
State  to  store  waters  gathered  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  mountain  ranges. 
From  this  vital  storage  basin,  water 
would  then  be  distributed  to  parched 
lands  in  the  central,  southern,  and 
coastal  areas  of  California. 

In  the  two  major  valleys  in  the  in- 
terior of  California,  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  we  already  have  a 
vast  Federal  reclamation  project — the 
Central  Valley  project.  Some  of  the 
San  Luis  waters  would  be  used  to  en- 
large the  Central  Valley  project  to  in- 
clude valuable  acreage  now  served  by 
deep  wells  which  are  drying  up.  Other 
San  Luis  waters  would  be  distributed 
to  southern  and  coastal  areas  of  the 
State. 

According  to  Uie  plan  envisioned  in 

the  San  Luis  Reservoir  bill,  H.R.  7155, 

the     Federal     Government     will     build 

canals  to  take  part  of  the  San  Luis  water 
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to  the  new  Central  Valley  project  land. 
The  State  will  build  separate  canals  to 
carry  water  to  the  southern  and  coastal 
areas.  Now  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter;  Those  who  support  section  7  of 
this  bill  and  argue  for  its  retention  pro- 
pose that  the  question  of  how  Federal 
reclamation  law  shall  apply  shall  be 
simply  solved  on  the  basis  that  water 
carried  through  State-constructed  ca- 
nals is  "State  project"  water  and  shall 
not  be  controlled  by  Federal  reclamation 
law.  Of  course,  it  is  all  right,  they  say. 
for  the  water  distributed  from  the  San 
Luis  Reservoir  through  Federally  con- 
structed canals  to  be  termed  Federal 
project"  water  and  distributed  under 
the  160-acre  limitation  and  other  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law.  In  short,  this  bill 
applies  Federal  reclamation  law  simply 
on  the  basis  of  whether  the  State  or 
the  Federal  Government  distributes  the 
water  after  it  leaves  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  this  is  a  gross  over- 
simplification which  blithely  overlooks 
the  vast  Federal  expenditure  in  the 
many  and  extensive  dams,  powerhouses, 
canals,  and  other  facilities  which  will  be 
used  in  gathering  the  water  which  will 
be  stored  in  the  San  Luis  ReseiToir.  and 
fails  completely  to  take  into  account  the 
vast  Federal  expenditure  which  would  go 
into  the  consti-uction  of  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir  itself. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look.  The  flow  of 
water  into  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta,  the  natural  pool  from  which  the 
San  Luis  Resei-voir  would  be  directly 
filled,  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
Shasta  Dam,  the  Keswick  Dam.  the  Nim- 
bus Dam,  the  Polsom  I>am,  and  others. 
These  are  all  projects  which  were  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds.  Further- 
more, waters  en  route  to  San  Luis  Res- 
ei"voir  would  pass  through  the  delta 
cross -channel,  a  project  constructed 
with  Federal  funds.  These  same  waters 
would  be  pumped  up  out  of  the  delta  en 
route  to  San  Luis  through  the  Tracy 
pumping  plant,  a  project  constructed 
with  Federal  funds.  Finally,  San  Ltiis 
pumping  facilities  will  be  activated  by 
power  from  federally  constructed  power- 
plants  in  the  Central  Valley  project. 

Now  we  get  to  the  San  Luis  project 
itself.  The  immense  substructure  of  the 
San  Luis  Resei-voir,  the  deep  founda- 
tions, and  the  fli-st  stoi-y  of  the  dam 
would  be  constructed  and  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  On  top  of  this, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  State  of  California 
build  a  second  story  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  store  more  water.  The  basic 
unit  would  be  a  Federal  project  and 
without  this  primaiy  Federal  investment 
there  would  be  no  reservoir  for  the  State 
to  later  expand. 

These  are  the  facts:  First.  Federal 
structures  regulate  and  control  the  water 
which  will  be  gathered  at  San  Luis,  and, 
second,  Federal  investment  will  make  the 
San  Luis  ReseiToir  possible. 

These  aie  the  facts  which  we  are  asked 
to  ignore  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  how  Federal  reclamation  law  shall 
apply.  Section  7  of  H  R.  7155  would  have 
us  ignore  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
sti-uctures  by  which  water  is  brought  to, 
and  stored  at,  San  Luis  and  simply  di- 


vide the  water  after  that  point  on  the 
basis  of  whether  it  is  then  distributed 
by  the  State  works  or  by  Federal  works 
and  apply  Federal  reclamation  law 
accordingly. 

Federal  reclamation  law.  specifically 
the  Warren  Act,  bases  the  application 
of  Federal  reclamation  law  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  facilities  the  water  passes 
through,  not  just  at  one  point  along  the 
way.  but  throughout  the  whole  project — 
not  just  on  the  canal  through  which  the 
water  passes  from  a  particular  reservoir, 
but  on  the  dams  and  canals  and  reser- 
voirs through  which  it  passes  from  point 
of  origin  to  point  of  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendnient  to  de- 
lete section  7  from  H.R.  7155  is  intended 
to  do  only  one  thii:ig.  namely,  remove 
that  section  of  this  bill  which  predeter- 
mines that  Federal  reclamation  law  shall 
be  applied  on  the  basis  of  who  carries 
water  from  the  San  Luis  Reservoir,  the 
section  which  completely  ignores  the 
extensive  Federal  interest  in  San  Luis 
itself  and  in  the  vast  facilities  which 
will  bring  that  water  to  the  San  Luis 
pool. 

Consress  cannot  ignore  that  Federal 
interest.  Indeed,  the  sole  job  of  the 
Congress  in  this  matter  is  to  jealously 
protect  the  Federal  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  deletion  of  section  7  of 
this  bill  will  accomplish  two  things.  Not 
only  will  it  protect  the  traditional  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law,  but  it  will  also  as- 
sure the  passage  of  this  legislation  which 
is  so  important  to  the  State  of  California. 
The  other  body  last  year  passed  the  San 
Luis  bill  after  deleting  this  same  lan- 
guage, and,  in  doing  so,  made  it  clear 
that  a  House  bill  which  includes  this 
controversial  section  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Ullman  amendment  to  protect  Federal 
reclamation  principles  and  to  assure  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  which  will 
create  a  vital,  worthwhile  reclamation 
project  much  needed  in  California. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Paul 
Taylor,  professor  of  economics  and  chair- 
man of  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley,  Calif. — a  distinguished  econ- 
omist long  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
water  and  land  policy — is  well  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  our  colleagues.  It 
is  a  summary  statement  of  F*rofessor 
Taylor's  views  on  the  San  Luis  project. 

April  6,   1960. 
Hon  Jetfery  Cohelan, 
Howie  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congre.ssman  Cohelan:  A  proposal 
Is  before  the  House  to  abandon  this  Nation  s 
historic  policy  of  distributing  the  benefit.s  of 
water  widely,  rather  than  reserving  them  for 
the  few. 

Specifically,  section  7  of  H.R.  7155  (San 
Luis)  propoeee  to  grant  waters  destined  for 
delivery  to  a  so-called  .State  service  area 
the  special  pnvUege  of  using  Federal  faciii- 
tlrs  without  obter\irg  the  Federal  excess  land 
law.  It  has  been  a  practice  to  defend  some 
past  proposals  for  similar  exemption  on  tlie 
ground  that  few  large  landholdings  were 
involved  in  tlie  area,  perhaps  on  an  unspoken 
theory  that  a  violation  of  pubhc  policy  is 
not  really  a  violation  if  It  is  small  enough. 
Even  that  specious  plea  cannot  be  made  to 
Congress  at  San  Luis. 
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The  proposal  of  H.R.  7155  is  to  exempt,  not 
a  liandfiil  of  large  landowners,  but  an  area 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  concentration  of 
landownershlp  of  an  Irrigable  area  In  the 
United  States  In  1947.  34  Inllvlduals  or 
corporations,  according  to  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  Congress,  owned  cloee 
to  three-quarters  ol  a  million  acres  "in  prob- 
able present  and  future  San  Joaquin  Valley 
service  areas"  of  water  development.  None 
of  them  owned  less  than  5,000  acres  each. 
(Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  hearings 
on  S   912,  80th  C»ng    1st  sess  .  p  864.) 

In  face  of  this  frontal  attack  on  national 
policy,  we  need  to  remind  the  public  that  the 
160-acre  limitation  is  e.xceedlngly  generovis 
to  large  landowners  If  it  disappoints  them, 
it  is  not  because  reclamation  law  is  not 
lavish  In  the  benefits  it  bestows,  but  becau.se 
the  law  places  a  ceiling  on  the  benefits  one 
Individual  can  receive  The  excess  land  law 
takes  nothing  from  Its  beneficiaries  except 
hopes  and  expectations  of  gain  that  Congress 
has  decided  are  beyond  what  they  can  appro- 
priately be  permitted  to  receive.  A  few 
simple  arltlunetic  calculations  of  subsidies 
on  a  project  adjacent  to  San  Luis  can  be  used 
to  suggest  the  celling,  and  leave  to  anyone's 
Judgment  whether  it  is  unreasonably  low. 
and  a  Just  ground  for  cc>mplalnt  In  1957 
California  Congressmen  (Encle,  Miller, 
Moss,  H.-^GeN.  Si.=;k,  McFalx)  estimated  that 
the  per  acre  subsidy  on  Federal  Central 
Valley  project,  adjacent  to  San  Luis,  is  $577. 
or  $92,320  far  160  acres;  or  $184,640  for  320 
acres  of  water  allowed  to  man  and  wife  by 
current  interpretation  of  the  excess  '.and 
limitation.  These  estimates  are  exclusive 
of  flood  control  subsidies,  and  exclusive  of 
the  privilege  accorded  to  excess  landowners 
of  operating  their  entire  acreages,  no  matter 
how  extensive,  with  a  subsidized  water  supply 
for  about  10  years  prior  to  sale  of  the  excess 
holdings.  The  financial  magnitude  of  this 
operating  prlvUee;e  has  been  acknowledged 
to  Congress  by  a  witness  unfriendly  to  any 
protective  limitation  whatsoever  on  the 
amount  of  public  subsidy  to  Individuals: 

"Let  us  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  with 
respect  to  (a  particular,  named  i .  large  land- 
owner I  will  give  you  my  own  opinion  of 
his  willingness  to  sign  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion He  thinks  If  he  gets  water  for  10  years 
on  there  without  having  to  sell  It.  he  can 
make  enough  out  of  it  so  he  can  afford  to 
sell  the  land  at  any  old  price."  (Testimony 
of  Harry  W  Horton,  chief  counsel.  lmp>erlal 
Irrigation  District,  California,  hearings  be- 
fore Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  85th  Cong.  2d  sess..  on  S. 
1425,  S.  2541,  and  S    3448,  pp    87,  88.1 

To  approve  section  7  would  be  to  say  that 
subsidies  and  gains  from  public  expendlttires 
of  these  large,  not  to  say  vast  magnitudes, 
are  too  small. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  offered  any 
reason  why  this  great  concentration  of  land- 
ownership  in  a  California  ''State  service  area" 
should  be  freed  from  the  compliance  with 
law  expected  of  other  landowners  Tlie  au- 
thor of  the  National  Reclamation  Act.  and 
other  original  sponsors  of  reclamation  said 
they  had  this  very  concentration  of  large 
holdings  In  mind  when  Congress  passed  the 
160-acre  water  limitation  In  the  first  place 

Instead  of  pointing  out  characteristics.  If 
any,  of  this  extreme  concentration  of  land- 
ownership  In  the  San  Luis  area,  that  might 
support  a  plea  for  special  treatment,  the 
specious  reason  Is  advanced  that  State  law 
should  govern  a  State-served  area.  This, 
of  coiu^se.  la  misleading:  section  7  Is  unnec- 
essary to  a.ssure  that  waters  delivered  to 
State  service  areas  will  be  governed  by  State 
law.  The  fact  Is  that  Federal  law  applies  at 
San  Luis  because  these  waters  use  Federal 
facilities,  as  the  very  language  of  section  7 
acknowledges.  There  Is  no  evidence  at  all 
that  the  owners  of  vast  landholdlngs  In  the 
State  service  area  want  State  law  to  apply; 


on  the  contrary,  they  want  no  acreage  limi- 
tation law  at  all,  neither  Federal  nor  State. 

California  has  a  State  law  which  It 
adopted,  viz,  Federal  acreage  limitation  for 
Fedaral  projects  in  the  SUte.  but  f  gap  In 
State  law  leaves  the  so-called  Statt  service 
area  uncovered  by  the  State's  policy.  Large 
California  landholders  seek,  not  to  extend 
State  law  in  accord  with  State  policy,  but 
to  preserve  the  gap  A  recent  decision  of  the 
California  supreme  court,  on  February  29, 
1960^  declares  this  Identity  of  Federal  and 
State  policy  and  law  on  Federal  projects  In 
the  State.  The  court  said  there  Is  no 
"baajlc  conflict  between  Federal  policy  and 
law  on  one  hand,  and  State  policy  and  law 
on  tjie  other.  •  •  •  The  Federal  Congress  by 
the  passage  of  section  5  of  the  Reclamation 
Act.  has  determined,  lawfully,  that  the  160- 
acre  limitation,  is  a  basic  part  of  Federal 
policy.  The  State  legislature  has  adopted 
this  concept  as  State  policy  by  specifically 
authorizing  irrigation  districts  to  enter  into 
con  Bracts  for  project  water  that  contain  the 
160-ncre  limitation  (Wat.  Code,  sec.  23195)." 
ilranhoe  Itt.  Dist.  v.  All  parties  (53  Advance 
Cal  718).) 

California  policy  adverse  to  large  landhold- 
lngs Is  even  older  than  Federal -State  recla- 
mation legislation.  The  State  constitution 
conttains  a  320-acre  limitation  on  grants  of 
State  lands  'art.  X'VII,  sees  2  and  3):  and 
the  convention  debates  show  that  article 
XVII  was  adopted  largely  in  protest  against 
concentration  of  landownershlp  in  the  very 
Sta'-e  service  area  for  which  section  7  now 
seekE  an  exemption  from  Federal  law.  Inter- 
preting Lrtlcle  XVII.  the  California  Supreme 
Couft  has  said; 

"Et  must  be  manifest  that  all  lands  within 
this  State  should,  so  far  as  governmental 
action  could  accomplish  It  without  violating 
private  rights,  be  held  In  small  tracts  and 
constitute  homes  for  its  owners"  {Fulton  v. 
Brannan   (88  Cal    454,  455)  ). 

There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
California  Legislature  Intends  to  close  the 
gap  in  State  law  in  order  to  achieve  State 
policy  on  the  San  Luis  "State  service  area." 
On  the  contrary,  the  legislature  has  defeated 
attempts  to  close  the  gap  In  1957  and  again 
In  1C59.  Tliere  Is  no  evidence  that  the  legis- 
lature will  do  differently  In  the  future.  On 
the  contrary,  a  leading  association  In  Cali- 
fornia with  spokesmen  for  very  large  land- 
holdings  on  Its  directorate  appears  confident 
that  the  legislature  can  be  relied  upon  not 
to  bring  State  law  into  line  with  State  policy. 
As  recently  as  February  12,  1960,  the  Feather 
Rivar  Project  Association  opposed  Federal 
construction  of  San  Luis  Joint-use  facilities 
if  Congress  rejects  the  exemption  proposed 
by  section  7.  and  proposes  turning  construc- 
tion over  to  the  State.  Of  course,  the  people 
of  the  State  may  not  approve  this  proposal 
to  Ijelp  large  landholders  escape  from  public 
policy. 

The  Feather  River  Project  Association  joins 
others  who  have  been  saying  to  Congress.  "It 
is  essential  to  the  State  water  development 
program  that  State  laws  aj)ply  to  its  water 
ser'.lce  areas"  i  FRPA  Newsletter.  Feb,  29, 
1960 1.  There  Is  no  State  law,  and  most  of 
those  who  insist  on  section  7  do  not  want 
any  State  law  The  appeal  to  demolish  exist- 
ing Federal  law  in  order  to  make  way  for  an 
alleged  State  law  appears  to  resemble  an  In- 
vitation to  Congress  to  permit  Itself  to  be  led 
by  the  hand  Into  a  dark  cellar  at  midnight, 
seiUTchlng  for  a  black  cat  that  Isn't  there. 

At  this  time  no  one  can  even  be  certain 
how  much  of  a  State  water  project  there  will 
be.  California  voters  will  not  decide  prior 
to  November  1960  whether  they  approve  a 
general  obligation  bond  Issue  in  the  amount 
of  $1.75  billion  to  start  financing  a  program. 
Opposition  to  these  bonds  Is  strong,  and  for 
many  reasons.  The  California  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  the  absence  of  policy  protection  at 


least  equal  in  strength  to  the  Federal  160- 
acre  limitation,  is  among  the  organizations 
that  oppose  the  Issue. 

If  California  should  decide  to  put  up 
money  for  a  State  program.  Is  even  that  a 
reason  why  Congress  should  scrap  a  good 
Federal  policy?  The  160-acre  protection  was 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  in  every 
State,  Including  California,  and  not  for  the 
few.  Congress  has  rejected  proposals  to  sell 
policy  In  exchange  for  money  before  this. 
The  57th  Congress,  facing  this  question,  said 
"No."  It  specifically  repudiated  "commuta- 
tion" of  policy  for  money  In  framing  the 
original  act  of  1902  because  It  knew  how  seri- 
ously cash  purchases  of  land  had  damaged 
the  policy  of  the  homestead  law  (see  3,  38 
Stat.  389;  Paul  W  Gates.  Homestead  Law  In 
an  Incongruous  Land  System,  "  41  Am  Hist. 
Rev.  655.  666). 

You  will  appreciate,  surely,  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  conscious  purposes  of  congres- 
sional sponsors  of  section  7,  H  R  7155.  but 
rather  of  the  natural  and  probable  damage 
to  policy  that  would  result  If  Congress  should 
take  the  action  they  projxjse.  The  damage 
was  described  as  intentional  on  the  part  of 
excess-land  owners  as  long  ago  as  1944.  before 
the  present  sponsors  were  Members  of  the 
Congress,  when  a  national  magazine  forecast 
that  large  landowners  in  Central  Valley 
would  seek  to  make  use  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  means  of  escai)e  from  acreage 
limitation.  "Another  proposal."  It  wrote, 
"said  to  have  originated  among  the  big  land- 
owners of  Fresno  County.  Is  for  the  State  of 
California  to  take  over  the  Central  Valley 
project,  paying  the  entire  bill."  (Business 
Week,  May  13.  1944,  p.  24.)  Section  7  of  H  R. 
7155  and  the  resolution  of  the  Feather  River 
Project  Association  on  February  12.  1960,  ap- 
pear to  harmonize  with  this  forecast. 

The  160-acre  limitation  of  1902  was  an 
expression  in  reclamation  law  of  a  principle 
embodied  even  earlier  In  homestead  and  pre- 
emption land  laws,  favoring  widespread  own- 
ership of  property  rather  than  concentration. 
Widespread  ownership  was  believed  to  be 
favorable,  if  not  necessary  to  government 
by  the  people.  Speaking  In  1820  at  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Daniel  Webster  said; 

"Their  situation  demanded  a  parceling 
out  and  division  of  the  lands;  and  It  may  be 
said  fairly  that  this  necessary  act  fixed  the 
future  frame  and  form  of  IheLr  Government. 
The  character  of  their  political  Institutions 
was  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws 
respecting  property.  •  •  •  The  consequence 
of  all  these  causes  has  been  a  great  subdivi- 
sion of  the  soil,  and  a  great  equality  of  con- 
dition; the  true  basis  most  certainly  of  pop- 
ular government."  (Webster,  discourse  de- 
livered at  Plymouth.  Dec.  22.  1820.  In 
commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  In 
New  England  53-54  (3d  ed.  1825).) 

Is  widespread  ownership  of  land  by  fam- 
ilies outmoded?  No  American  political  party 
has  said  so  yet.  No  studies  of  agricultural 
production  Indicate  that  family  farms  of 
sizes  permitted  by  acreage  limitation  are  In- 
efficient. During  the  recent  visit  to  this 
country  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  was  ap- 
pended to  a  vigorous  letter  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  saying ; 

"I  would  inform  Mr.  Khrushchev.  If  he 
does  not  now  know  It.  that  the  Independent 
family  farm  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
America's  free  enterprise  economy  was  con- 
structed" (Sept.  18,  1959,  p.  A12)  . 

Section  7  Is  an  attack  on  the  family  farm, 
and  on  small  business,  too.  Some  years  ago. 
about  the  time  when  Congress  was  rejecting 
proposals  similar  to  section  7,  made  by  for- 
mer Congressman  Alfred  Elliott  and  by  for- 
mer Senators  Sheridan  I>;.wney  and  William 
Knowland  (H.R.  3961,  sec.  4.  78th  Cong.; 
8.  912.  80th  Cong  ).  a  study  was  made  com- 
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paring  the  effect  of  family-size  and  large- 
scale  farming,  respectively,  on  small  business 
In  Central  Valley.  Calif.  TTie  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  published  the  results  in 
1946  under  the  title  "Small  Business  ajid  the 
Community:  A  Study  In  Central  Valley  of 
California  on  Elffects  of  Scale  of  Farm  Oper- 
ations." (Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
To  Study  Problems  of  American  Small  Busi- 
ness. U.S.  Senate.  79th  Cong.,  pursuant  to 
S,  Res.  28.  c<-immlttee  print  No.  13,  Dec. 
23.  1946  )     On  page  5  that  report  says: 

"Certain  conclusions  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  the  small  businessman,  and  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  his 
place  In  a  community.  Not  only  does  the 
small  farm  itself  constitute  small  business, 
but  It  supports  flourishing  small  commercial 
business. 

"Analysis  of  the  business  conditions  In 
the  communities  of  Arvln  and  Dlnuba  shows 
that — 

"(1)  The  small  farm  community  sup- 
ported 62  separate  business  establishments, 
to  but  35  in  the  large-farm  community; 
a  ratio  In  favor  of  the  small-farm  commu- 
nity of  nearly  2:1. 

"(2)  The  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the 
small-farm  community  during  the  12-month 
period  analyzed  was  $4,383,000  as  against 
only  $2,535,000  in  the  large-farm  commu- 
nity. Retail  trade  In  the  small-farm  com- 
munity was  greater  by  61  percent.  (See 
figure  and  table,  pp  83  and  84  ) 

"(3)  The  expenditure  for  household  sup- 
plies and  building  equipment  was  over  three 
times  as  great  In  the  small-farm  community 
as  It  was  in  the  large-farm  community. 

"The  investigation  disclosed  other  vast 
differences  in  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  two  communities,  and  affords  strong 
support  for  the  belief  that  small  farms  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  richer  conimunlty  life 
and  a  greater  sum  of  those  values  for  which 
America  stands,  than  do  Industrialized  farms 
of  the  usual  type  ' 

Introducing  the  Arvln-Dinuba  study,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  said: 

"The  bearing  on  the  American  way  of  life 
which  Is  all -Important  to  all  of  us  who  seek 
to  see  the  virility  of  this  Nation  go  on  unim- 
paired. Is  at  once  apparent.  I  submit  this 
study  to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, to  tlie  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  feeling  that  It  fur- 
ther Indicates  the  Importance  of  Independ- 
ent small-scale  business  as  the  cornerstone 
of  our  American  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise." 

It  is  siu-prlsing  that  the  attempt  to  escape 
from  a  policy  so  fundamental,  while  accept- 
ing benefits  from  generous  public  appropria- 
tions, could  have  advanced  so  far.  Last 
May.  a  Senator  described  the  Senate  meas- 
ure companion  to  section  7  of  H  R.  7155  as  a 
proposal  for  "one  of  the  greatest  land  steals 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  105.  pt.  6,  p.  7849  ) 

If  Daniel  Webster  knew  the  dangers  of 
concentrated  landownershlp  in  1820.  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  knew  them  in  1862  when 
he  signed  the  Homestead  Act,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  knew  them  also  when  he  Inspired 
the  160-acre  limitation  In  the  Reclamation 
Act  he  signed  in  1902.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, when  In  San  Francisco,  he  told  the 
Commonwealth    Club    of    California: 

"Now  I  have  struck  the  crux  of  my  appeal 
[for  the  excess  land  law|.  I  wish  to  save 
the  very  wealthy  men  of  this  country  and 
their  advocates  and  upholders  from  the 
ruin  that  they  would  brlr.g  upon  themselves 
If  they  were  permitted  to  have  their  way. 
It  Is  because  I  am  agaln.U  revolution;  It  Is 
because  I  am  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
extremists,  of  the  Socialists;  It  Is  because 
1  wish  to  see  this  country  of  ours  continued 
as  a  genuine  democracy;  It  Is  because  I  dis- 
trust violence  and  disbelieve  in  It;  It  Is  be- 
cause I  wish  to  secure  tils  country  against 
ever    seeing    a    time    when    the    'have-nots' 


shall  rise  against  the  "haves';  it  Is  because  I 
wish  to  secure  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  and  for  their  children's  chil- 
dren the  same  freedom  of  opportunity,  the 
same  peace  and  order  and  Justice  that  we 
have  had  In  the  past."  (7  Transactions  of 
the  Commonwealth  Club  108  (1912-13).) 

Today,  more  even  than  a  domestic  issue  of 
Internal  stability  Is  raised  by  section  7.  At 
stake,  also,  Is  the  image  of  ourselves  as  a 
Nation  that  we  wish  to  project  to  the  world. 
Eight  years  ago  Senator  Pattl  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  wrote  to  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

"The  great  landowners  of  the  Kings  River 
and  Tulare  Lake  area  apparently  have  not 
hesitated  to  seek  public  appropriations  for 
their  own  benefit  while  deferring  and  pos- 
sibly defying  compliance  with  a  law  they 
should  be  proud  to  support.  Tlie  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  wisely  declared  main- 
tenance of  the  family  farm  to  be  our  na- 
tional policy  at  home  and  abroad.  Land 
reform  has  become  one  of  our  main  instru- 
ments for  stopping  the  spread  of  interna- 
tional communism  and  maintaining  our 
national  security.  •  •  •  Whatever  we  do  on 
Kings  River,  therefore,  will  be  subjected  to 
the  mtjst  searching  examination  of  all  who 
realize  that  our  policy  must  now  meet  the 
test  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  In  for- 
eign lands."  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
98.  pt.  7.  p.  9181.) 

Why  should  Congress  allow  Itself  to  be 
persuaded  now  at  San  Luis.  Calif.,  to  nxilllfy 
the  policy  and  law  it  enacted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  Nation,  Including  Cali- 
fornia? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pavl  S.  Taylor. 

I  also  wish  to  add  one  further  inser- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  a  detailed 
statement  explaining  the  views  on  this 
legislation  of  the  California  State  Labor 
Federation,  AFL-CIO: 

Statement  by  California  State  Labor 
Feddiation.  AFL-CIO 

The  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO, 
Is  deeply  concerned  by  what  appears  to  be  a 
three-pronged  attack  in  Sacramento  and 
Washington  to  thwart  the  aims  of  Federal 
water  policy  and  allow  future  irrigation 
projects  in  California  to  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  the  few  corporate  absentee 
owners  who  hold  huge  tracts  of  land  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley, 

This  three-pronged  attack  Is  manifested 
In  the  following: 

1.  The  San  Luis  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

2.  The  Irrigation  repayment  contract 
which  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  Seaton 
has  recently  offered  to  districts  in  the  Pine 
Flat  service  area. 

3.  Water  legislation  passed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State   Legislature. 

These  three  drives  are  not  necessarily  co- 
ordinated, but.  significantly,  each  of  them 
would  serve  the  same  end:  Monopolization 
of  Irrigation  water  furnished  by  public 
moneys. 

SAN    LtJIS    LEGISLATION 

On  April  24,  1959,  this  organiZiition  mailed 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  an  analysis  (en- 
closed) of  the  San  Luis  bills.  Since  that 
time,  one  of  the  bills,  S.  44.  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  with  one  of  the  key  amend- 
ments suggested  in  our  earlier  statement 
(deletion  of  section  6a).  Meanwhile.  H.R. 
7155  has  cleared  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, and  is  now  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
H.R.  7155  is  virtually  the  same  bill  as  H.R. 
5687  which  is  analyzed  In  our  enclosed 
statement.  The  most  objectionable  feature 
which  appeared  as  section  6  in  H.R.  5687 
shows  up  in  H.R.  7155  as  section  7. 

We  were  pleased  to  discover  that  some  of 
the  objectionable  language  in  section  3h  has 
been  removed,  but  that  sections  3f  and  Sg 
have  not  been  improved. 


Without  repeating  the  substance  of  our 
previous  statement,  we  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  none  of  the  language  to  which 
we  have  objected  is  necessary  in  this  bill. 
The  bill  is  complete  withou{  It.  the  legal 
franework  for  a  cooperative  State-Federal 
project  already  exists  in  present  Federal 
reclamation  law  and.  finally,  the  Inclusion 
of  this  language  can  only  serve  to  confuse 
and  confound  existing  law  to  the  sole  ad- 
vantage of  the  larger  landowners,  some  of 
whom  right  now  are  on  the  verge  of  evading 
the  aims  of  reclamation  law  In  Pine  Plat 
service  area. 

PINE    FLAT    SERVICE    AREA 

Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  Seaton  has  re- 
cently offered  to  the  local  districts  receiving 
Irrigation  water  from  Pine  Flat  Dam  repay- 
ment contracts  which  would  allow  them  to 
sidestep  compliance  with  the  so-called  160- 
acre  limitation  (actually  the  320-acre  plus 
limitation)  by  prepaying  the  charges  allo- 
cated for  Irrigation,  but  not,  of  course,  all 
the  charges  Involved. 

In  offering  to  exchange  policy  for  cash 
by  this  prepayment  doctrine.  Secretary  Sea- 
ton relies  on  an  obtuse  interpretation  of 
reclamation  law.  But  he  fails  to  recognize 
that : 

1.  This  Interpretation  runs  counter  to 
the  strongly  expressed  legislative  Intent  of 
the  law.  The  framers  of  reclamation  law 
planned  to  erect  a  permanent  barrier  against 
water  monopoly.    One  that  Is  not  for  sale. 

2.  On  two  occasions  (In  1950  and  1951) 
legislation  was  Introduced  to  permit  the 
type  of  Pine  Flat  contracts  Seaton  is  now 
proposing.  Congress  did  not  pass  on  either 
bill,  so  Secretary  Seaton  in  1959  is  acting 
without  legislative  authority  and  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  Intent  of  the  law  which  ;s 
supposedly  designed  to  Insure  widespread 
distribution  of  the  economic  benefits  of 
public    financed   water   projects. 

About  25  percent  of  the  1  million  acres  In 
the  Pine  Flat  service  area  is  excess  land — 
land  which  should  not  receive  water  from 
Pine  Flat  unless  the  owners  agree  to  abide 
by  thf  acreage  limitation.  Incidrat«lly.  the 
dam  has  been  completed  for  5  years,  and  for 
5  years  the  Irrigation  water  furnished  there- 
from has  been  dlstrlbtited  with  total  disre- 
gard for  the  so-called  160-acre  iimltatlon. 
All  the  while,  the  large  landowners  have 
bickered  over  contract  terms. 

The  pattern  of  land  holdings  In  this  area 
breaks  down  like  tills  Some  5,900  owners 
hold  no  excess  land  mo  more  than  160  acres 
per  owner)  while  a  mere  52  farmers  own 
196,466  excess  acres. 

In  the  Federal  service  area  of  the  San  Luis 
project,  66  owners  hold  about  70  percent  of 
the  project's  450.000  acres. 

The  Pine  Flat  and  San  Luis  situations  are 
closely  related  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  Interpretation  of  the  law  which 
Seaton  falls  back  on  at  Pine  Flat  is  the  same 
as  one  of  the  argumeiits  which  supporters 
of  the  San  Luis  legislation  are  using  to  but- 
tress their  claim  that  the  Federal  law  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  alleged  State  p.^rt  of  the 
project.  They  say  the  State  will  be  paying 
its  share  of  the  project  as  construction  pro- 
ceeds, therefore,  the  i>repayment  doctrine, 
which  would  free  water  from  regulation  once 
allocated  charges  are  paid.  In  this  case  would 
free  State  water  from  regulation. 

Supporters  of  H  R.  7155  also  argue  that 
the  alleged  State  part  of  the  project  Is  a 
separate  ventiire.  Of  course.  If  this  were 
strictly  true,  the  Federal  law  could  not  ap- 
ply. But  the  very  fact  that  these  advocates 
find  It  necessary  to  Include  special  exemp- 
tions In  their  bill  and  the  fact  that  they 
rely  so  heavily  on  Seaton  s  unsubstantiated 
interpretation  (see  House  report,  pp  11- 
16)  seems  to  indicate  that  even  they  have 
some  grave  doubts  about  the  existence  of  any 
separate  State  project. 

This  conclusion  seems  Inescapable:  The 
special  language  in  San  Luis  legislaUon  and 
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Seaton's  ruling  on  Pine  Flat  are  desired  by 
certain  Interests  to  evade  application  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  as  concerns  Federal  fa- 
cilities. We  appreciate  the  fact  that  some 
of  those  supporting  H.R.  7155  have  accepted 
the  questionable  language  as  the  price  they 
must  pay  to  gain  support  from  certain  In- 
terests in  California.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  these  men.  but  we  cannot  ac- 
cept their  assurances,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  whole  framework  of  future  Cali- 
fornia water  development  should  be  lashed 
.    ,  to  their  political  commitments. 

^11  2.  The  Pine  Plat  and  San  Luis  situations 

'     '    -  are    also    closely    related    because    many    of 

the  same  corporate  Interests  who  hold  huge 
acreages  In  the  Pine  Flat  service  area  also 
have  giant  holdings  in  both  the  State  and 
Federal  service  areas  of  the  San  Luis  project 
which  Is  right  next  di^or.  Ii"  these  interests 
will  negotiate  and  stall  on  Pine  Flat  to  avoid 
the  law — as  they  successfully  have — we  cer- 
tainly can  expect  they  will  resort  to  the 
same  tactics  on  San  Luis  The  language  of 
the  San  LuLs  legislation  should  be  direct  and 
minimal,  not  devious  and  rambling.  It 
should  be  such  that  all  reasonable  men  who 
understand  reclamation  law  are  not  at  odds 
as  to  Just  what  every  sentence  means. 

st.mt;  water   legisl.\tion 

Some  supporters  of  HR  7155  are  taking 
a  'let  George  do  It"  attitude  In  regard  to 
antlmonopoiy  and  antlspeculatlon  controls. 
Rather  than  assert  Federal  authority,  they 
apparently  maintain  the  fiction  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  project,  succumb  to  the  lure 
of  States  rights,  and  design  language  which 
limits,  and  in  part  repeals  Federal  authority. 

We  are  told  that  the  provisions  In  the 
San  Luis  bill  for  State  participation  relate 
to  an  entirely  Independent  project,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  enforce  Its 
regulations.  We  do  not  know  of  any  lateral 
barrier  being  planned  in  the  San  Luis  Dam 
that  will  separate  Federal  water  from  State 
water,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  touching 
Federal  concrete.  On  the  contrary,  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  water  for  Federal  de- 
liveries Is  to  be  pumped  to  the  San  Luis 
Dam  In  the  winter,  and  that  as  this  water 
is  used  for  Irrigation  in  the  summer,  the 
State  would  have  direct  planned  use  of  the 
federally  financed  portion  of  the  dam. 
Again  we  note  that  the  supporters  of  H.R. 
7155.  who  hold  to  the  States  rights  point 
of  view,  find  that  to  maintain  this  position, 
they  must  WTlte  special  provisions  Into  the 
Federal  bill  to  make  sure  the  Federal  law 
will  not  apply  to  a  State  project 

Tlie  full  significance  of  this  argument  is 
revealed  by  the  action — or  more  accurateiv 
the  Inaction — of  the  California  Legislature 

The  history  of  the  California  Legislature 
is  consistent  In  efforts  of  the  body  to  evade 
the  application  of  Federal  reclamation  law 
to  California  projects.  This  history  dates 
back  to  the  period  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  responsibility  for  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Valley  project,  and 
speclflcally  to  1944,  when  the  legislature 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  Elliott  rider  to  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act,  designed  to  remove  the 
application  of  the  excess  lands  law  to  the 
Central  Valley  project  ( SJR  1,  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  June  15,  1944,  ch.  24. 
statutes  of  California,  4th  extra  session  of 
the  55th  legislature  ) 

In  the  failure  of  the  California  Legislature 
to  secure  exemptions  for  monopoly  land- 
holders In  Federal  law.  It  has  nevertheless 
left  the  AooT  open  for  these  monopoly  forces 
to  use  the  State  as  a  vehicle  for  undoing 
Federal  reclamation  law 

This  year  several  Important  water  meas- 
ures were  pjassed  by  the  California  Leglsla- 
tiire  None  of  them,  however,  contained  any 
type  of  acreage  limitation  or  public  power 
preference  The  most  important  measure 
wa«  the   passage  of  8.    1106.   the  Governor's 


$1.75  billion  bond  issue  program,  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  next  fall.  Un- 
successful efforts  were  made  In  both  houses 
of  the  California  Legislature  to  Incorporate 
antlmonopoiy  protections.  The  amendments 
were  not  supported  by  the  State  admin- 
istration o:  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  During 
debates,  cliims  were  made  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  consider  protections  against  en- 
richment iind  monopolization  of  benefits.  A 
later  date  was  suggested — some  vague  later 
date  before  water  delivery.  Those  of  us  fa- 
miliar with  the  evasions  at  Pine  Flat  Dam 
and  the  history  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
generally,  find  It  difficult  to  be  convinced  by 
such  vague   assurances. 

Further,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  California  Supreme  Court  which 
upheld  the  efforts  of  monopolists  In  this 
Stat«  to  undo  reclamation  law.  While  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  State  court 
declalon  In  the  application  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  in  the  Central  Valley  project. 
ther»  is  no  assvirance  that  anything  short  of 
a  State  corstltutlonal  amendment,  requiring 
two-thirds  vote  In  the  legislatiu-e,  would  pre- 
vent the  invalidation  of  a  State  acreage 
limitation. 

In  summary,  therefore,  when  we  add  up 
the  questlcnable  language  In  H  R.  1755.  the 
machinations  at  Pine  Flat  Dam  and  the 
aloofness  cf  the  State  legislature,  we  see  a 
major  threat  to  Federal  water  policy,  dire 
consequences  for  working  people,  small  farm- 
ers aiid  smill  businessmen,  and  an  eroelon  of 
independent  economic  political  action  In  the 
great  Central    Valley   of   California. 

W«  are  taking  this  opportunity,  therefore. 
to  raspectfully  urge  Congress  to  (1)  amend 
H.R  7155  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
enclosed  statement  previously  submitted  to 
Confess,  f^nd  (2i  protest  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Seaton's  proposed  contracts  for  evasion 
of  reclamation  law  In  the  service  area  of  Pine 
Flat   Dam. 

Cajifornlit  Is  truly  at  the  crossroads  in 
the  development  of  Its  water  and  power  re- 
sources. The  decisions  Immediately  belore 
Congress  will  give  direction  to  the  future 
growth  of  California  for  years  to  come.  We 
In  Glallfornla  labor  place  our  trust  in  the 
men  of  vl.jlon  and  Integrity  who  are  our 
elect«d  representatives,  to  make  the  deci- 
sions which  will  Insure  the  development  of 
California's  water  and  power  resources  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  widest  possible 
distrjbutlor  of  the  benefits  of  such  devel- 
opm«nt. 

Mr  LIPiSCOMB.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimou;>  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  :his  point  in  the  Record. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiie.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calitornia? 

There  \\as  no  objection. 

Ml'.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  7155  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  San  Luis  Dam  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  California  water  plan 
and  I  deem  it  of  vital  importance  that 
the  bill  bf  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

I  lim  in  agreement  with  the  commit- 
tee action  in  setting  forth,  in  section  7, 
that  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  not 
apply  to  an  area  served  by  a  State  water 
facility. 

Section  7  does  not  change  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  It  merely  attempts  to 
stat«  in  ( lear.  unmistakable  language 
that  just  Ijecause  there  would  be  joint 
Federal-State  use  of  a  common  water 
storing  facility,  that  such  a  situation  for 
no  reason  inves  rise  to  a  right  to  impose 
Pedaral  law  on  the  State  part  of  such 
facility. 


The  Congress  in  my  view  would  not  be 
fulfilling  its  duty  if  it  failed  to  provide 
this  expression  of  policy  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  State  of 
California,  the  courts,  and  others,  in  any 
future  decision  that  may  be  given  or 
negotiations  that  will  take  place  concern- 
ing this  unique  joint  facility. 

To  fail  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  could  cause  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  in  put- 
ting this  facility  into  use  and  m  any  de- 
cisions that  may  need  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  relative  rights  in  regard  to 
the  project. 

I  wish  to  again  strongly  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  approve  H.R.  7155 
a.s  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTairs. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Chainnan.  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  7155.  as  introduced  by 
Congressman  Sisk.  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  the  San  I,uis  Dam  and  Reservoir  is 
not  just  another  worthwhile  project  in 
my  State:  it  is  central  and  necessary  to 
the  sound  development  of  California's 
vast  water  program  which  stretches  from 
the  Siskiyou  Mountains  on  the  north  to 
the  Mexican  border  on  the  south. 

As  I  am  sur?  you  all  ap)preciate.  Cah- 
foiTiias  water  problems  have  become 
more  complicated  and  critical  as  Its  pop- 
ulation has  skyrocketed  The  State's 
population  now  is  more  than  15  million 
and  that  figure  is  being  increased  daily 
by  thousands.  In  something  like  8  or 
9  years,  California,  beyond  doubt,  will  be 
the  most  populous  State  of  the  Union 

Time,  therefore,  is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  our  water  situation 

As  some  of  you  know,  the  big  dif!iculty 
waterwise  in  my  State  is  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  water  resources  are  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State,  where  only 
one-third  of  the  aiable  land  lies,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  lies 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  State  which 
enjoys  only  one-third  of  the  water 
resources. 

The  operation  of  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit  would  consei-ve  and  regulate  surplus 
wintertime  water  now  wasting  away 
down  the  Sacramento  River  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  make  it  usable,  along 
with  additional  Central  Valley  project 
water  from  storage,  in  the  water-defi- 
cient San  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  south. 

Water  thus  made  available  would  pio- 
vide  a  supplemental  supply  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  about  480.000  acres  of  fabu- 
lously rich  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  would  also  give 
some  sorely  needed  domestic  and  mu- 
nicipal water  l/O  towns  in  this  area,  as 
well  as  providing  important  benefits  to 
recreation  and  to  the  propagation  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 

As  far  as  they  serve  the  Federal  San 
Luis  service  area,  this  project's  works 
would  be  integrated  physically  and  fi- 
nancially   with    other    features    of   the 
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great  Central  Valley  project  to  help 
move  the  rain  from  north  to  south  in 
California, 

By  any  rule  the  San  Luis  project,  with 
a  benefit  cost  ratio  of  2  5  to  1  is  an  out- 
standing reclamation  p  -oject.  Not  only 
will  It  save  more  than  400,000  acres  of 
land  from  reverting  to  desert,  but  it  will 
contribute  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  net  crop  earrangs  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  with  which  to  buy  the 
goods,  services  and  products  of  other 
States. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out 
that  the  total  gross  faun  income  from 
the  San  Luis  area  is  $75  million  annually. 
Thus,  it  seems  obvious  that  construc- 
tion of  San  Luis  would  mean  more  mar- 
kets and  more  jobs  for  many  more  peo- 
ple than  are  presently  fmployed  in  this 
area.  On  the  other  hanc  ,  failure  to  build 
it  would  result  in  a  large  annual  loss  to 
the  Nation's  economy. 

For  several  years,  preparation  of  satis- 
factory San  Luis  legislation  has  been 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  devel- 
opment involves  joint  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  California 
of  the  proposed  San  Lu;s  Reservoir  and 
certain  other  project  facilitie.s.  The 
joint  use  plan,  provided  for  in  Mr.  Sisk's 
bill.  Is  the  outcome  of  a  situation  in 
which  both  the  Federal  Cioveimment  and 
the  State  found  themselves  proposing 
projects  utilizing  the  same  reservoir  site. 
That  Ls  to  say.  Calif orn;as  $1.75  billion 
Feather  River  project  calls  for  storage 
at  the  San  Luis  site  and  so  does  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  s  plan  for  the 
San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen'.ral  Valley  proj- 
ect. The  engineers  seem  to  be  in  agree- 
ment on  the  fact  that  the  San  Luis  Res- 
ervoir site  appears  to  be  the  only  ade- 
quate and  feasible  storage  site  in  the 
area 

H.R.  7155  provides  a  new  concept  for 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  water  con- 
servation. It  is  not  hard  to  imderstand, 
therefore,  the  concern  tliat  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  Individ  jals  and  groups 
lest  the  large  land  owners  in  the  San 
Luis  service  area  might  in  .some  way  be 
exempt  from  the  land  limitation  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  all  the  views  and  comments 
it  received  along  this  line  and  amended 
the  bill  in  several  resp<^cts.  The  com- 
mittee has  announced  that  it  wishes  to 
make  it  unmistakably  cl?ar  that  the  Sisk 
bill  as  reported  requires  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  under  Federal 
reclamation  law,  inclu<iing  the  excess 
land  provisions  thereof,  and  that  there 
is  no  way  the  large  landowners  in  the 
Federal  San  Luis  service  area  can  avoid 
compliance  with  such  provisions. 

Section  7  of  this  bill  pirovides  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  areas  ser\ed  by  the  State 
of  California.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
section  7  should  never  have  been  put 
into  the  bill  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  in 
any  way  change  the  law  as  it  is  presently 
written,  and  only  raises  issues  which  tend 
to  cloud  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  legislation. 

Since  I  view  the  section  as  unneces- 
sary and  without  point,  I  support  the 
San  Luis  legislation  without  section  7. 


If.  however,  a  move  to  strike  section  7 
is  defeated.  I  shall  support  the  measure 
with  the  section  included. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Meyer). 

Mr.  MEYER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
principal    purpose    of    furnishing    water    for 
the  Irrigation  of  approximately  five  hundred 
thousand   acres   of   land    In    Merced.   Fresno, 
and  Kings   Counties.   California,    hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  serv- 
ice area,  and  as  incidents  thereto  of  furnish- 
ing water  for  municipal  and  domestic   use 
and  providing  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life   benefits,   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior 
(hereinafter    referred   to   as   the    Secretary) 
Is    authorized    to    construct,    operate,    and 
maintain  the  San  Luis  unit  as  an   Integral 
part  of  the  Central  Valley  project.     The  prin- 
cipal engineering  features  of  said  unit  shall 
be  a  dam  and  reservoir  at  or  near  the  San 
Luis  site,   a   forebay   and   afterbay.   the    San 
Luis  Canal,   the  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,   and 
necessary  pumping  plants.  dLstributlon  sys- 
tems,  drains,   channels,   levees,    flcxxl    works, 
and  related  facilities,  but  no  facilities  shall 
be   constructed    for   electric  transmission   or 
distribution     service     which     the    Secretary 
determines,  on   the  basis   of  an   offer   of   a 
firm  flfty-year  contract  from  a  local  public 
or   private  agency,  can   through   such    con- 
tract be  obtained  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  than  by  construction  and  oper- 
ation   of   government   facilities.     The   works 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Joint-use  facul- 
ties)   for  Joint  use   with  the  State   of   Cali- 
fornia (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State  i 
shall   be  the   dam   and   reservoir  at  or   near 
the    San    Luis    site,    forebay    and    afterbay, 
piunplng   plants,    and    the   San    Luis    Canal. 
The    Joint -use    facilities    consisting    of    the 
dam  and  reservoir  shall  be  constructed,  and 
other  joint-use  facilities  may  be  constructed, 
so   as   to   permit    future    expansion;    or    the 
Joint-use  facilities  shall  be  constructed  Ini- 
tially to  the  capacities  necessary  to  serve  both 
the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  and 
the  State's  service  area,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided.    In      constructing,      operating,      and 
maintaining  the  San  Luis  unit,  the  Secretary 
shall   be   governed    bv   the  Federal   reclama- 
tion  laws    (Act   of    June    17.    1902    (32    Stat. 
388),   and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plementary   thereto).     ConstrucUon    of    the 
San  Luis  unit  shall  not  be  commenced  until 
the  Secretary  has   (1)    secured,  or  has  satis- 
factory assurance  of  his  ability  to  secin-e.  all 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  which  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  unit 
and   the   terms   and   conditions  of   this   Act. 
and  (2)  received  satisfactory  assurance  from 
the   State   of   California   that   It    will   make 
provision  for  a  master  drainage  outlet  and 
disposal  channel  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
as  generally  outlined  In  the  California  water 
plan.  Bulletin  Numbered  3,  of  the  California 
Department  of  Water  Resources,   which  will 
adequately   serve,   by    connection    therewith, 
the  drainage  system  for  the  San  Luis  unit 
or  has  made  provision  for  constructing  the 
San  Luis  Interceptor  drain  to  the  delta  de- 
signed  to  meet  the   drainage   requirements 
of  the  San  Luis  unit  as  generally  outlined 
In    the    report    of    the    Department    of    the 


Interior,    entitled     "San    Luis    Unit.    Central 
Valley  Project."  dated  December   17.   1956. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  I  H.R.  7155  >  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  California,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  along 
with  a  number  of  colleagues  I  was  not 
present  for  the  i;es.sion  on  Monday, 
May  2.  1960.  because  of  the  assurances 
that  many  of  us  had  received  that,  due 
to  the  Indiana  primary  on  May  3,  there 
would  be  no  Record  votes. 

Because  of  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  all  now  familiar,  there  were 
Record  votes  on  May  2  and  many  Mem- 
bers, including  myself,  were  not  present. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce that,  had  I  be«?n  present  on  May 
2.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  62.  on  the  passage  of  H.R.  10596. 
legislation  to  chaiige  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  terri- 
torial homes  for  disabled  veterans  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  265  to  0.  with  165  Members  not 
voting. 

I  should  also  like  to  announce  that, 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No,  63.  on  the  passage 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  633. 
a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  "pursue  ener- 
getically" at  the  summit  conference  the 
restoration  of  fundamental  freedoms 
and  basic  rights  to  the  people  of  'he 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  This  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  276  to  0,  with  154  Members  not 
voting. 

NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  "Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  "Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  working  for  the 
past  4  years  on  ways  of  eliminating  the 
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use  of  sanitary  regulations  as  trade  bar- 
riers against  the  free  flow  of  high  quality 
milJc  from  State  to  State. 

During  the  85th  Congress.  I  introduced 
a  bill  aimed  at  this  objective.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  measure  in  1958  by  the 
Hou.se  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  testimony  at  those 
hearings  proved  ver>-  useful  in  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  weak  spots  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  Before  submitting 
my  new  national  milk  sanitation  bill, 
H.R.  3840,  I  consulted  with  public  health 
oEBcials  to  iron  out  those  difBculties. 

H.R.  3840,  which  is  identical  to  S.  988, 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers.  As  the  name  implies, 
this  association  is  composed  of  the  chief 
health  officials  in  each  State  and  terri- 
tory. In  1957,  the  association  set  up  a 
committee  to  study  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral milk  sanitation  legislation,  and,  a 
year  later.  i.s.sued  an  official  report  titled 
"Need  and  Recommended  Principles  for 
Federal  Milk  SaniUtion  Legislation." 

This  report  states : 

The  association  believes  that  there  is  need 
to  strongly  reaffirm  that  the  sanitary  control 
of  fluid  mUk  and  fluid  milk  products  Is  a 
public  health  matter  which  Is  primarily  the 
responslbUlty  of  State  and  local  govern- 
menta.  except  where  Interstate  commerce  is 
Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3840  and  S.  988  are 
In  full  agreement  with  the  principle  set 
forth  by  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers.  This  legis- 
lation seeks  only  to  provide  unrestricted 
interstate  markets  for  milk  of  the  high- 
est sanitary  quality  by  eliminating  the 
use  of  capricious  and  arbitrary  pseudo- 
health  regulations  to  keep  high  quality 
milk  out  of  monopolized  local  markets. 

Being  a  public  health  and  general  wel- 
fare measure,  national  milk  sanitation 
legislation  has  drawn  bipartisan  sup- 
port. In  the  House,  9  other  Democrats 
and  10  Republicans  have  joined  me  In 
introducing  the  bill.  On  the  Senate 
side,  the  measure  is  being  sponsored  by 
Senators  Hctmphtiey  and  McC.^RTHY  of 
Minnesota  and  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Wiley  of  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
milk  sanitation  legislation,  a  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Code  which  would  be  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service's  proven  milk  ordi- 
nance and  code  would  become  the  qual- 
ity yardstick  for  milk  shipped  in  inter- 
state trade.  Fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk 
products  meeting  the  standards  of  this 
Federal  milk  code  could  not  be  kept  out 
of  interstate  trade  because  of  varying 
local  health  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  of  eliminating 
barriers  to  the  interstate  shipment  of 
high-quality  milk  resulting  from  unduly 
restrictive  sanitation  regulations  and 
differing  inspection  reqmrements.  This 
would  be  accomplished  without  displac- 
ing the  e.xistinJT  local  systems.  The 
force  of  Federal  law  would  be  applied 
only  where  health  regulations  or  en- 
forcement practices  are  being  used  to 
unnecessarily  obstruct  the  interstate 
marketing  of  wholesome  milk  of  high 
sanitary  quality. 


At  the  :ame  time,  the  States  and 
municipalities  would  retain  the  right  to 
inspect  the  interstate  milk  upon  arrival 
to  make  sure  it  had  not  deteriorated  in 
transit.  Fi-om  there  on.  the  handling, 
processing  luid  sale  of  the  interstate  milk 
would  have  to  meet  the  requirements  ap- 
plied to  milk  entering  the  market  from 
sources  inside  the  State.  Since  the  bill 
does  not  contain  an  "affects  interstate 
commerce"  clause,  the  measure  would 
not  deprive  States  and  local  communities 
of  the  right  to  exercise  full  sanitary  con- 
trol over  thi^ir  intrastate  milk  supplies. 

Ni^tional  milk  sanitation  legislation 
would  utilize,  subject  to  US.  Public 
Health  Service  checks,  the  exi^^ting  sys- 
tem of  Sta:e  and  local  milk  sanitation 
services  for  supervision,  in.spection, 
laboraton,'  control,  ratinsr,  and  certifica- 
tion of  interstate  milk  supplies.  A  mini- 
mum of  Federal  exix-nditure  would  be 
required  to  monitor  certifications  made 
by  the  States  and  to  support  certain 
other  .services  such  as  training,  research, 
and  development  of  standards. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  critics  of  national 
milk  sanit;\tion  legislation  have  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold 
in  their  markets.  These  critics  reason 
that  the  Federal  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  bill  might  not  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  health  of  their 
citizens. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
standards  shall  be  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  the  high  health  standards  now  con- 
tained in  the  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code 
recommended  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service — which  Is  the  watchdog  of  our 
public  health.  At  the  present  time.  36 
States  and  some  1  900  local  jurisdictions 
have  voluntarily  adopted  this  model 
milk  code  or  one  based  on  its  provisions. 
Some  75  million  people  drink  milk  pro- 
duced under  conditions  spelled  out  by 
the  US.  Milk  Code.  In  addition,  it  is 
used  a.s  the  quality  standard  for  milk 
purchased  by  our  Armed  Forces.  Surely 
a  body  of  health  regulations  in  such 
general  use  cannot  be  notably  deficient 
in  providing  for  adequate  health  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens. 

On  AprU  28,  27,  and  28,  the  Health 
and  Science  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  my  H.R.  3840 
and  the  milk  sanitation  bills  introduced 
by  19  of  my  colleagues.  We  received 
favorable  support  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Department  of  Commerce:  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  the  A.ssociation  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officers;  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League;  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  the  Con- 
necticut Milk  Consumers  Association; 
State  boards  of  health;  dairy  equipment 
manufacturers:  and  many  farm  and 
dairy  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  contrast  to  the  wide 
range  of  persons  and  groups  who  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  measure,  the 
oppo«ition  wsis  limited  mainly  to  repre- 
sentatives of  eastern  fluid  milk  producer 
groups,  farm  groups  from  the  same  area, 
and  a  few  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture.    In  going  over  their  testimony,  I 


found  that  16  objections  to  the  legislation 
are  mentioned  most  frequently.  I  have 
gone  over  these  16  objections  with  ex- 
perts in  the  general  field  of  milk  sanita- 
tion, and  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  objections  point  by  point. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Objection  1 :  There  is  not  enough  evi- 
dence to  show  that  health  regulations 
have  been  unduly  restrictive. 

Answer:  Considerable  evidence  indi- 
cates that  on  numerous  occasions  the 
.sanitation  or  health  requirements  of  a 
local  milk-shed  have  been  used  to  keep 
out  milk  from  another  area.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  compiled  such 
evidence,  as  has  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  The  experience  of 
numerous  milk  cooperatives  and  milk 
plants  shows  th;it  health  regulations  in 
truth  have  been,  and  are  being  used  as 
trade  barriers.  This  usually  occurs  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  year  when  a  surplus 
of  milk  exists  in  the  locality.  At  times 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the 
same  locality,  no  questions  are  raised 
about  the  quality  of  milk  shipped  in  from 
another  State. 

Frequently  these  out-of-State  milk 
supplies  are  prevented  from  entering  a 
local  market  by  verbal  interpretation  of 
existing  laws  or  regulations.  Tills  makes 
it  difficult  for  out-of-state  firms  to  ap- 
peal such  a  decision  through  the  courts. 

Objection  2:  Such  a  law  would  lower 
the  milk  sanitation  standards  in  receiv- 
ing areas. 

Answer:  A  comparison  was  recently 
made  between  the  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code  recommended  by  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  milk  sanitation 
laws  and  regulations  of  some  of  the 
States  which  do  not  follow  the  Public 
Health  Services  regulations.  This  com- 
parison of  milk  sanitation  standards  re- 
vealed that  these  States  either  failed  to 
cover  many  sanitation  items  of  signifi- 
cant public  health  importance,  or  else 
referred  to  these  items  in  general  terms 
rather  than  in  specific  terms  contained 
in  the  Public  Health  Services  Milk  Ordi- 
nance and  Code. 

This  code  has  been  tried  and  proven 
over  the  years  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  90  percent  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  code,  as  is  required 
by  this  bill,  would  produce  the  highest 
quality  milk,  the  safety  of  which  would 
be  above  question. 

Objection  3:  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  deprive  States  and  munici- 
palities of  their  police  powers  over  milk 
sanitation  and  so  would  violate  States' 
rights. 

Answer:  The  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  control  interstate  commerce, 
and  this  bill  deals  only  with  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  milk.  The  measure 
does  not  deprive  the  receiving  State  or 
municipality  of  the  right  to  exercise  its 
police  power,  inasmuch  as  section  808' bi 
tl>  of  the  bill  gives  the  receiving  juris- 
diction the  right  to  subject  tiie  milk 
upon  arrival  to  laboratory  or  screening 
tests.  If  the  milk  fails  to  comply  with 
bacterial  counts,  temperatuie,  and  com- 
position standards  and  other  criteria  of 
the  Federal  Milk  Code,  the  receiving 
jurisdiction  retains  the  power  to  reject 
the  milk. 
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Objection  4:  The  Federal  Government 
would  force  States  and  niunicipalities  to 
accept  milk  inspected  by  other  States 
and  municipalities. 

Answer:  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
answer  to  objection  3  the  receiving 
States  or  municipality  would  still  have 
the  right  to  reject  milk  from  another 
area  if  such  milk,  when  checked  upon 
arrival,  did  not  meet  the  prescribed 
standards.  I  can  see  no  public  health 
reason  why  one  State  would  object  to 
receiving  milk  from  another  State  if  the 
milk  was  of  the  same  or  higher  qual- 
ity than  that  produced  in  the  receiving 
area.  If  the  State  does  object  to  re- 
ceiving high  quality  milk  from  another 
State,  then  the  objecting  State  is  ob- 
viously misusing  its  health  regulations 
as  trade  barriers. 

Objection  5 :  The  bill  would  provide  for 
no  uniformity  of  rating. 

Answer:  The  measure  authorizes  the 
Surgeon  General  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  rating,  cer- 
tification and  listing  of  interstate  milk 
shippers.  He  would  also  approve  a  State 
plan  to  provide  for  reliable  ratings;  train 
State  and  local  personnel;  and  coo{)er- 
ate  with  State  milk  .sanitation  author- 
ities in  the  developniert  of  improved 
programs  for  the  control  of  the  sanitary 
quality  of  milk. 

Under  this  authorization,  frequent 
spHDt  checks  would  be  made  of  listed 
shippers;  In-sei-vice  training  programs 
would  be  conducted  for  State  milk  sani- 
tation rating  officers;  and  field  observa- 
tions would  be  made  of  State  program 
activities.  All  of  this  will  enable  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  attain  a  high 
degree  of  uniformity  among  the  various 
State  personnel  making  milk  sanitation 
ratings. 

Objection  6:  National  milk  sanitation 
legislation  would  nullify  the  effect  of 
Federal   milk  marketing  orders. 

Answer:  H.R.  3840  and  S  988  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders  issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  these  bills  are 
not  designed  to  affect  or  control  or  ad- 
just the  prices  paid  for  mi.k. 

Objection  7:  The  bill  would  require 
Federal  inspection  which  would  dupli- 
cate work  already  being  carried  out  by 
local  authorities. 

Answer:  This  measure  clearly  states 
that  routine  inspection  of  milk  supplies 
would  be  made  by  local  authorities,  and 
that  the  rating  of  these  supplies  would 
be  made  by  the  State  rating  sun'ey  of- 
ficials. This  same  arrangement  is  now- 
being  successfully  carried  out  under  the 
voluntary  interstate  miU;  shippers  pro- 
gram. Thus,  there  would  be  no  dupli- 
cation of  inspection  efforts.  However, 
spot  checks  would  be  made  by  the 
Surgeon  General  for  ttie  purpose  of 
checking  on  the  quality  of  the  local  in- 
spection services  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  State  certifying  methods  and  rating 
officials. 

Objection  8:  In  reality,  this  bill  is  an 
economic  one  traveling  under  the  guise 
of  a  health  bill. 

Answer:  Actually,  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  The  States  and  municipali- 
ties which  refuse  to  accept  hieh-quality 
milk  from  other  areas  are  utilizing  health 


regulations  to  achieve  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  a  monopoly  on  the  milk  mar- 
ket. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent the  unwarranted  use  of  sanitary 
regulations  for  economic  gain.  Health 
rules  should  be  used  only  to  protect  the 
public  health,  not  for  the  protection  of 
local  monopolies. 

Objection  9:  If  a  plant  were  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  a  local  health 
authority,  the  plant  would  be  able  to  get 
relief  through  the  courts  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  and  regulations  without  the 
need  of  a  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act. 

Answer:  It  Ls  true  that  many  milk 
plants  have  won  court  cases  against  re- 
strictive local  rules  and  regulations 
hindering  the  movement  of  milk  in  inter- 
state comjnerce.  However,  taking  a  case 
of  this  kind  to  court  is  time  consuming 
and  expensive.  Therefore,  many  plants 
prefer  to  seek  a  market  elsewhere  rather 
than  put  up  with  the  long  delays  and 
expense  involved  in  fighting  a  local  re- 
strictive ordinance.  This  bill  would 
provide  relief  for  many  of  these  areas 
and  permit  the  sale  of  high-quality  milk 
wherever  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
milk. 

Objection  10:  The  bill  would  give  a 
State  the  power  of  determining  whether 
or  not  its  own  milk  supply  is  fit  for  ship- 
ment and  consumption  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Answer;  While  the  State  of  origin 
would  make  the  rating  of  the  milk,  the 
State  inspectors  would  have  to  apply  the 
Federal  Milk  Code  in  doing  the  rating. 
Before  the  milk  for  interstate  shipment 
could  be  certified,  it  would  have  to 
achieve  a  90 -percent  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  code.  The  entire  pro- 
gram would  be  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  He  would  in- 
sure the  integrity  and  reliability  of  the 
program  through  approval  of  the  State 
rating  plans;  training  and  certification 
of  State  rating  officers;  spot  checks  of 
the  plants  and  their  milk  supply  to  verify 
the  compliance  ratings;  and  exclusions 
or  removal  of  a  plant  from  the  list  of 
certified  shippers  if  he  finds  the  plant  is 
not  entitled  to  certification. 

Objection  11:  Such  a  measure  would 
create  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  at  high 
cost  with  no  good  purpose. 

Answer :  This  legislation  does  not  pro- 
pose to  create  any  new  Federal  bureaus. 
It  would  utilize  the  existing  program  and 
personnel  in  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  is  now  carrying  on  a  voluntary 
interstate  milk  shipment  program  at  a 
very  nominal  cost. 

Objection  12:  Local  in-spectors  would 
have  no  concern  of  milk  to  be  shipped  to 
another  State. 

Answer:  Since  many  plants  depend 
upon  the  shipment  of  milk  to  out-of- 
State  areas,  the  plant  operators  are  ver>' 
anxious  to  obtain  certification  and  ap- 
proval of  these  supplies.  They  would  be 
very  much  interested  in  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  these  sources  through  their 
State  rating  authorities. 

Furthermore,  if  the  entire  milkshed 
met  the  minimum  sanitation  require- 
ments under  the  proposed  act,  and  this 
plant  was  listed  and  certified  as  an  ap- 
proved shipper  for  interstate  commerce, 
any  or  all  of  the  milk  being  produced  by 


this  plant  could  be  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce.  Smce  the  plant  operator 
would  never  know  when  he  would  receive 
a  request  for  a  shipment  of  milk,  he 
would  want  to  keep  his  supply  on  a  con- 
tinuous approval  status  for  shipment  in 
interstate  trade. 

Experience  in  the  voluntary  interstate 
milk  shipment  program  has  shown  that 
the  local  inspectors  are  very  anxious  to 
maintain  high  standards  for  the  milk 
shipped  out  of  a  State.  The  integrity  of 
the  inspectors  as  well  as  the  integrity  of 
the  milk  supply  is  involved  in  this. 

Objection  13:  Milk  transported  over 
long  distances  must  be  older  than  nearby 
milk,  and  milk  does  not  improve  with  age. 

Answer:  When  making  this  state- 
ment, the  opponents  of  milk  sanitation 
legislation  are  talking  about  the  horse 
and  buggy  days,  not  1960,  with  its  mod- 
ern transportation  and  refrigeration 
methods.  Many  tests  have  proved  that 
milk  properly  produced  and  refrigerated 
at  35  to  40  degrees  can  be  held  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  deterioration  or 
loss  of  quality.  When  milk  is  handled 
imder  these  conditions,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  difference  between  milk  that 
is  a  day  old  and  milk  which  is  a  week  old. 

Objection  14:  Supporters  of  the  bill 
are  interested  in  only  one  objective, 
which  is  to  sell  surplus  milk  from  their 
own  areas  in  other  markets. 

Answer:  Of  coui'se  we  want  to  be  able 
to  sell  our  high-quality  milk  in  inter- 
state trade.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
top-quaUty  milk  should  not  be  shipped 
from  one  State  to  another?  The  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  feel  most  strongly  that 
trade  barriers  should  not  be  disguised  as 
health  regulations. 

Objection  15:  This  bill  would  lower 
the  standards  so  that  midwestern  pro- 
ducers could  sell  milk  in  other  markets 
without  meeting  established  health  re- 
quirements. 

An.swer:  This  statement  is  incorrect 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  midwest- 
em  areas  are  now  using  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code  as  the  standard  for  their  milk  laws 
and  regulations. 

Objection  16:  Under  this  bill,  the  in- 
spection of  milk  to  be  approved  for  in- 
terstate commerce  is  left  up  to  the  State 
and  locahties.  Ratings  on  which  the 
Surgeon  General's  approval  is  based  are 
carried  out  by  these  agencies,  although 
he  cannot  check  on  their  activities.  It 
appears  odd  that  a  man  would  rate  his 
own  work. 

Answer:  It  is  true  the  bill  provides 
that  insp>ection  and  supervision  will  be 
performed  by  the  milk  sanitation  per- 
sonnel of  the  States  in  which  the  milk 
supply  is  located.  However,  for  a  sup- 
ply to  be  eligible  for  certification,  the  su- 
pervision and  inspection,  as  well  as  the 
laboratory  control,  must  be  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  high  standards  of 
the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Code.  State 
and  local  codes  would  not  be  used. 

In  addition,  the  Surgeon  General 
would  have  the  authority  to  check  on  the 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  health 
departments.  The  bill  contams  numer- 
ous provisions  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral must  carry  out  in  order  to  assure  the 
integrity  and  reliability  of  the  system. 
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In  regftrd  to  the  charge  that  an  In- 
spector would  rate  his  own  work,  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  Ratings  for  cer- 
tlAcatlon  would  be  made  only  by  the 
State  milk  sanlUtlon  raUng  officers,  who 
would  have  no  refcponslblUty  for  super- 
visory activity. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  review 
of  the  16  principal  objections  brought  up 
by  the  opponents  of  national  milk  sani- 
tation legislation.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
these  objections  do  not  hold  water  when 
compared  with  the  facts  In  the  case. 


LEGISLATION  IN  THE  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  FIELD 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speakor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr.  S;>eaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  make  perma- 
nent the  exlstlna  liiw  rf.stdctlng  holding 
companies  in  the  savlnns  and  loan  field. 
LeglsUitlon  enactwl  iMt  yoar  was  of  a 
tempomry  nixtme,  rxpuinn  Muy  31, 
1061 

My  bill  to  strike  iho  lermlnallon  dutn 
and  make  the  Uw  pornmnent  hus  tho 
sijpporl  of  the  United  Mtnt«^  Havlniis  And 
Loan  L*imu«.  the  Nntionitl  Loiuvie  of  In« 
sured  Havings  AMtoclnttons,  and  U\o 
Callfnt*nla  Ravinu-t  and  Luitn  licauvie— 
the  State  In  which  mofit  of  the  holdinu 
rompcvniea  oi>erRtP  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  holding  companies  them- 
selves have  discussed  my  proposal  and 
have  ftttierd  lo  nupport  It—wlthout 
amendment.  Thu.*.  all  of  the  Interested 
elements  in  the  savinRs  and  loan  busi- 
ness are  In  fivoi-  of  t)Us  legislation. 
The  bin  al.no  has  the  approval  of  the 
FtKleral  Homo  L  ).u\  Bank  Board,  the 
Government  agency  Involved,  and  the 
PedenU  Savings  and  I.oan  Advisory 
Council,  created  by  statute  as  an  advi- 
sory ngency  for  the  Federal  homo  loan 
bank  system. 

Leni.thxilon  to  prohibit  holding  com- 
(mnles  from  acqiiiring  control  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  aAsoclntlons  was  first  in- 
troduced in  I9fi7.  This  bill.  H.R.  4135. 
which  I  introduced,  was  passed  by  the 
House  unanimously.  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  included  in  s.  U.M.  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  of  1967.  and  passed 
by  the  Sonate.  However,  the  latter  bill 
was  not  passed  by  tho  Houao  and  hence 
the  savings  and  loan  holdinu  company 
legislation  was  not  enacted. 

Last  year  identical  leuiMUtion  was 
again  passed  unanimously  by  \ht  House. 
The  bill  reached  the  Senate  late  in  the 
session  and  some  concent  was  expressed 
there  that  it  might  cause  hardship  on 
some  of  tlie  savings  and  loan  assocla- 
tioiui  in  Calirornia  As  a  result,  an 
amendment  was  added  to  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  providing  for  an  expiration  date 
nf  May  31,  1B6I.  and  requirii\g  the  Board 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  oonoern- 
ing  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
operaUoiui,  The  purpose  of  this  amei\d- 
ment  was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  actual  impact  and  operation  of 
the  law. 


We  now  know  that  the  law  is  accom- 
plishing the  desired  objective  and  has 
prevented  the  spread  of  holding  com- 
panies. The  fact  that  a  permanent  ex- 
tension of  the  law  has  the  support  of 
the  savings  and  loan  business,  including 
the  holding  companies.  Is  good  evidence 
that  the  law  has  not  caused  hardship  or 
inequity  to  any  group.  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  Is  to  make  this  legislation  per- 
manent so  that  all  persons  involvwl  may 
plan  their  operations  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  is  the  ca^^e  with  temporary 
leglslgtlon,  The  bill  would  al.so  repeal 
the  requirement  for  a  report  by  the 
Board,  which  would  serve  no  u.seful  pur- 
po.se  lit  this  time. 

Th#  savings  and  loan  a.sflorlatlon.s  of 
our  Nation  have  rendered  a  tremendous 
.servloe  in  promoting  thrift  and  home 
ownership  They  are  the  InrRest  single 
source  of  houslniT  credit,  makUiK  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  home  loans  In  the  coun- 
try. They  are  typically  local  ln.itll\j- 
tions,  managed  and  operat(»d  by  men  and 
womtm  livlnu  in  the  community  and 
deeply  Interchted  In  the  rommunltv's 
welfare  It  would  channe  the  charactrr 
of  (.hf.te  In.tlltutions  were  holdinu  com- 
panies to  become  an  Importixiit  or  dom- 
inant feature  of  the  savings  and  loan 
businrss  The  lenislntlon  enactt'd  la.^t 
year  prevents  holding  compaiUes  fmm 
ttC(iuirinH  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
stock  of  more  than  one  lnsure<l  a.^soela- 
tlon  My  bill  would  mnke  this  tmp<M - 
tanl  law  permnnetM  a^^d  1  hope  the  Con- 
wress  will  enact  It  tpoedlly 


discharof:  prrmoN  on  national 

rAIR  TRADE  BIUr-HR  1353 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  a,ik 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  rr- 
marki  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcond 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
f^led  today  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
a  niolj;un  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  the  further  consideration  of 
l{oi:se  [Resolution  521,  a  rr.solvitlon  pro- 
vu1in4  for  tl;c  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H  R.  1253.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trad*  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  so 
i\a  to  equalize  rights  In  tho  distribution 
of  merchandise  Identified  by  a  trude- 
mark,  brand,  or  trade  name. 

H  R  1253  wa.s  rept^rtod  to  the  Houac 
by  U^e  Comiulttoe  on  Inlcr.Htatc  niul  For- 
eign Commerce  by  a  vote  of  20  to  9  and 
the  rfport  was  f^led  on  Jvme  8,  1858  I 
immediately  requested  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  arrai\ge  for  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  und  a  brief  hearing  was  held  on 
Augult  3,  1060.  On  April  10,  1060,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  tabled  our  rt'<iue»t 
for  a  rvUe  on  this  leulslatton 

MR  1263  would  make  It  lawful  for  a 
manvUacturer  to  eatobllsh  and  control 
by  notice  to  his  distributors,  stipulated 
or  mUixlmum  resale  prices  for  his  trade- 
marked  or  brand-named  merchandise, 
if  such  merchandise  is  in  interstate  com- 
mercf,  or  is  held  for  sale  after  ship- 


ment in  Interstate  commerce,  and  is  in 
free  and  open  competition  with  mer- 
chandise of  the  same  general  class  pro- 
duced by  others. 

The  bill  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
a  distributor  with  notice  of  applicable 
stipulated  or  minimum  resale  price  on 
such  merchandise  to  sell,  offer  to  sell, 
or  advertise  such  merchandise  In  Inter- 
.state  commerce  at  a  different,  or  lower 
price,  as  the  ca.se  mny  bo.  Any  person 
.sufTerlng.  or  reasonably  ttntlclpatlntr. 
damnKo  by  reason  of  violation  of  thl.i 
l(>Kl.sltttlon  may  sue  in  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for 
d.imafres  and  injunctive  relief  and  bo 
(MiLUlod  to  recover  the  cost  of  tho  hull, 
mcludinij  a  rea.'ionable  attorney's  fee. 

Tlil.s  bill  l.s  fur  the  purpose  of  aiding 
,>.mail  bu!>inc8H  from  the  umluuuht  of  un- 
icst:  miu'd,  cutthroat  cumpoUlion  of 
i.i:Kr>  ciuv.n.sturus,  department  stores. 
u!',d  di.Hcount  hou.nes  which  havo  been 
n  )Uti>innu  a.s  a  result  of  u  breakdov^n  uf 
fffei'live  State  fair  trade  laws. 

I  ur>te  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
^..•.n  ihid  cli.schar«e  petition. 


PUiKHlAM  FOR  T(>M()RR(jW 

Mr  SAYI.cm  Mr  Speaker,  I  tt^k 
uiiaiilniiiu  t  (■(ir.'M'iil  to  addie.HS  llw  House 
for  I  HMnuir 

Tl\e  Sl'KAKltlR  Ii  theie  objection 
10  the  req\ie'«t  of  tlie  Bet\tlen»an  from 
l't'm\svlvaiua? 

There  was  no  ohlectloi\. 

Mr  SAVIOR  Mr.  Speaker  I  lake 
thi.i  lane  to  ttfik  tlie  tnajoiity  leader  con- 
rerninu  the  prugraiu  for  tomorrow  ac- 
cordlni:  to  his  jiresenl  expectations. 

Mr  MiCr>RMACK  I  suggest  that  Uio 
r.immittee  that  I.n  handling  tl\o  bill  pres- 
v\\[\\  under  consideration  be  available 
U  !  ,1  ( oiainuation  of  Uiat  bill  under  the 
.^-nlUUJte  rule.  I  cannot  state  definitely 
tlu'  progrum,  but  I  suggest  that  tho  com- 
miLicc  stand  ready 


AIRUrr  SCHEME 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebra.tka  iMr  CttnninohamI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscosD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPF.AKB31  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr,  Sp<'aker,  re- 
cently tt  Member  of  the  other  body  made 
a  statement  supporting  the  proposed  air- 
lift scheme  of  U^e  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment This  proposal  would  have  a 
,sevt<rely  adverse  effect  upon  the  Nation's 
railroads  which  are  so  vital  to  our 
''conomy  Tills  pn>v>osal  would  divert 
4-eei^t  letter  mail  which  belongs  %o  the 
ittilroads  to  alrciall  and  the  costs  of 
intuinn  this  mall  would  be  greater  If  thl.i 
should  ever  be  done, 

Tlio  I'oat  Office  Department  does  not 
have  loui.-ilallve  authority  to  expand  the 
airlift  of  4-eent  letter  mall.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  stop  this  practice 
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and  to  require  that  all  mail  movmg  by 
air  carry  tho  7-ccnt  po.staKO  rate  os 
required  by  law. 

1  do  not,  of  cour.se,  at;ree  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  tlie  Member  of  the  other 
body  and  I  am  plea.sed  to  m.sert  here  a 
letter  written  by  the  president  of  the 
American  As.soc:ati(ni  of  Railroads  in 
answer  to  the  .vt.itemeiit.s  which  the 
gentleman  has  imidc  -i^.v  letter  which 
follows  very  ell I'c Lively  uutlines  a  few 
of  the  objections  many  of  us  have  to  the 
proposed  airlift  scheme: 

AsaocUTioN  or  AMrsicAN  Kaiuioadh, 

WaxhxnQti^n.  DC  .  May  12.  I9t0, 
Tlie  Honorabic  A.  b  MiKc  Monsli.ni.y, 
I'.S,  5«na(0, 
Wnnhingtott.  D  C 

DicAS  Bknator  MoNSfiNtr:  The  CnNosr<i- 
KioNAL  RscnSD  lor  Mny  10,  1B0O,  recordu  your 
sutcmsnt  In  cnnntctlon  with  plnns  of  tbn 
Post  Offios  Dspsrimsnt  to  divert  nret-claea 
mnll  from  rull  to  nlr  Iruimpdrtntlon. 

I  sm  sitonlihed  st  ynur  chivrge  thst  the 
rstlrottdi  hHve  subjected  Members  uf  Con- 
ltr(>»«  Ui  un  iinbellrvMble  bsirage  uf  mlalitror- 
ntnUdii.  X  kiu>w  thst  Die  rnllroaa  witneufR 
In  public  tentlmdiiy  befnre  rommlttfe*  of 
Congress  hsvf>  correctly  Ptnied  the  effect  on 
rsllroad  paswDger  (rsla  tervlce  snd  revenue 
of  the  pnipoeol  for  flyiiig  nrnt-rlsM  snd  uthrr 
prefereiuisl  mnil. 

We  liMve  seen  Ute  nylug  of  surfsot  mall 
iil«\it.  In  lUM  bsiween  ClUcagn,  New  York, 
iinil  WMnhlnitgni  eHrly  in  It)ft4,  JackeunvlUe, 
Misml.  nnd  Tsmpa  were  added;  later  In  lt)&4 
It  was  extended  slnng  the  we*t  enn«t:  this 
yesr  It  has  been  nMi^nmirtt  •>  •  •  '  de  Atlsnts, 
DetrulV  OUvelniMt  nmi  )<iti  I  n)')>  sr\d  It  is 
now  (tropoeed  to  pk''i.i  '  »  ui  nil  mnjnr 
elties  thrtnighout  thp  i'  i  i  "Htnim  lliese 
rtUei  art  amnng  U\wr  ui  •'.  me  bei*t  trnin 
service  IsiUll  nvsllsblv 

In  addition  to  concern  over  the  elTect  on 
rivllnwd  pniivengei'  ipvrnvies  nntl  xervlre,  as  a 
result  of  ellinlnntiiig  rnilwuy  |>vi»lnl  cnrit  un 
trnlns  serving  thfKe  citlfs,  Congrew  should 
he  ronrerned  «bo\il  ninll  •prvlcp  to  the  more 
thnn  11,000  eonununltles  and  pnal  oinees  In 
the  ITnlted  ntntfn  which  sre  served  by  rsll 
snd  not  nerved  by  nlr.  There  are  only  about 
•UO  air  atops  In  the  cnvintry.  Kurther,  Uita 
program  will  eventually  remove  the  distinc- 
tion between  7-cent  nlrmnll  service  fur  those 
who  want  to  pu'y  for  It  nnd  the  4-eent  regit- 
Inr  service  for  Ihnie  who  hnve  no  need  for 
the  more  eoatly  eervlre  Tlie  public  then 
«'o\ild  be  deprived  of  their  freedom  to  rhooee 
the  more  economical  mall  service  provided 
by  rail  trnn«portntlon 

In  thia  connection  H>  ii^r  <  r  Hr|>rriirtiin- 
uvea  Report  No.  IJHI,  (Iii-<h1  >'>l>ni..n  lii, 
lOeo.  on  page  18.  anya: 

"Any  action  which  would  further  Impair 
the  cundltlun  uf  the  railroads  aa  an  Impor- 
tant element  of  our  national  economy  would 
concern  every  citlaen. 

"Propoenla  affecting  airlift  and  lurface 
transportation  of  the  malls  Involve  major 
oonalderntlnns  of  policy  and  majur  Impacts 
on  the  railroads,  Uie  alrlinea.  their  employees, 
and  the  public.  These  pnitrv  q\iPiition« 
should  be  formulated  m  irKiKiHtivr  piiiiumun 
fur  aeparato  reaoUitlon.  t,Jiry  uu-  U'  '  ■»  iiiuttn 
for  Inolualon  m  (\n  ullp^l^|lnll'l"n  !•.:  i  i  ?  ! 
exrlvtilve   luhnlnlnlmth  r   (tp'iitrMati   i    " 

In  \lrw  nf  tlir  vMtIp  li  trip-l  !m  Ui1«  n.nMrr. 
coiiirn  uf  Uu»  ii'i  i(  1  111  I'  lirlok?  •"■lit  '"  Mrnil>rri> 
of  the  Himiie  luiil  .Himih''-  ("MO\iu\t  > rm  nii  Ap- 
proiii  intloim  fVmt  OfTlir  mul  Ci^  11  .**<  i  ^  i'  f  "HU 
IitleralAle  uml  fNiirijin  CnuMiMir  no  wrll  no 
to  all    the    Mrn\l>ri*    ul    I'uitutrKii    wItM    )>ioi' 

Introduced  irijuii.uun  to  pioi.iii.i  w  ih  vr\- 
taln  proper  pxerii!i,  I.'.,  ui.N  n>.i.k;  '  :  ''-i!!,>  r 
mall. 

Terj  truly  youra. 

Dakib,  P    locMia 


NATIONAL  POSTAL  TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  WuscouMn  IMr  Witiikow]  may 
extend  hi.s  remuik.s  at  this  point  In  the 
Recobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPFIAKETR,  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  re<iue,sl  ef  the  rentleniim  from  New 
Yoik'^ 

1  here  \^  a--   i.n   n!)  crtion 

Mr.  WIIHKUW  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
former  meml)er  of  th''  llo.i.se  Conimli- 
tee  on  Post  OfTlce  aiat  C'.vil  Keivice  nnd 
as  a  Ufelonu  uclive  v.(iikei  ir,  the  lall- 
way  broth' ;  tiiMKis  i  i.iac  .»:,  lii.uMiuiiy 
stronu  initie^l  m  puhUi.  ami  lailvuiy 
problems. 

Accordingly.  I  liave  beta  very  much 
Interested  In  statements  emanating  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  indicating 
that  railway  post  office  service  valued  at 
$2,684,221  annually  Is  to  be  withdrawn 
to  finance  an  exp«nslon  of  the  airlift  of 
ordinary  first-class  mail. 

Persons  most  directly  affected  by  the 
withdrawal  of  railwav  \>n-\  cfT're  m-i  vice 
are  lluvse  empluNed  In  I'r  id'!  (^fTlre 
1  )i  lui ;  lir.ei,!    w  t  i>  pi  1  !n;  111  ill'  I  I  ,l)Ul  ;nli   111 

1  Ol.^V  ,i\'      |ui  .1      I   t^lri      (  .U  ■  1  l.u.M-      pd.'.lul 

fnip.i  N  I  '  ••    ■'    I      lip''   .ii.iiil    l)\     llie    Nn- 
tlOUItJ  I't'slal    1  mi' p"i  t   A'.MK  ml  um    Itu  • 

merly  known  u.s  ihc  Umiway  Man  ahso- 
elation, 

A  founder  of  the  old  R»Uway  Mi\ll  As- 
Mociation  is  oommtmorat^d  In  nu  own 
lu»meiown  of  Ia  Ci'OMf,  Wi^  wi.r  r  tiu< 
local  branch  of  the  Nni.iiui  po.uu 
Transport  Association  imm  \\  u  i  ailed 
Ihe  Bill  Pi'y  braneli  and  wli-ie  a  liill 
Fry  banquet  Is  held  ammally 

Just  a  few  mllev  ha.i\  tmin  I  a  Cin.s.'^e, 
at  Winona  Mum  the  lemmns  oH  otie 
of  the  Hailwiw  M.n:  ,^■  soc..' :mii  fnuiul- 
ers.  Hill  Fry,  h;ne  \h  <  n  laui  in  icm 

The  ineinbei-slup  raid."  il  •  ach  pei- 
son  belonging  to  the  Nutioiml  Po  tal 
Transport  Association  to  ti  ;>  dnv  me 
embossed  with  the  name  w.r.  i  iv  in  iiie 
aide  of  Hie  lU'O  car  which  is  lei  loduced 
on  the  membership  card  and  which 
serves  to  Identify  this  loyal  group  of  pub- 
lic servants. 

Because  of  these  .sentimental  reasons 
and  because  I  have  been  clo.sely  In- 
terested In  both  the  Railway  Mall  As- 
sociation and  now  the  National  Postal 
Transport  Association  I  liave  a  vny 
grave  concern  over  the  po.stal  .seiviee 
changes  either  threatened  or  already 
under  way. 

In  addition  to  the  Dill  Fry  heiltaue. 
I  have  had  clo.se  contact.s  with  the 
pi-esent  leader  of  the  National  Postal 
Transport  A.sMiciallon.  Mr.  Paul  A 
Naide,  and  wuh  one  I'ilu  i  piesldent  Mr 
Wiiliain  M  Thunuvs 

Ml  'llionias  headed  the  National 
I'usial  'I'lan.spoit  A.s.tociwiion  from  1W41> 
to  lll,^(^  He  wa«  a  per. son  whom  I  knew 
\rt  \  well  aiul  adiiuit'd  yicatly 

Ihe  ten.suui.s  a.sNOclaled  with  the  in- 
lluil  aet.valion  of  tlie  alillftlnw  of  first- 
elas.s  iiuul  m  1H.'>:1  eontrlbutrd  ijreatly 
\n  the  luitlnu'ly  death  of  Mr  Tlioiim.H  al- 
nio-t  inunedlatelv  after  he  turned  over 
the  lelns  of  office  lo  the  person  wl^om 
he  had  m(H)nied  to  succeed  hUn,  Mr. 
Paul    A     NaKle,    the    .-satne    peisoji    who 


now  heads  the  National  Po.stal  Tians- 
l)ort  A&.soclBtlon  with  a  visor  and  de- 
termination of  which  Mr.  Thomas  will 
be  proud. 

Mr.  Nagle  has  faced  with  quiet  cour- 
ape  a  sy.stematic  program  of  po.'^lal  re- 
oi«anizatlon  lo  my  ceitaln  knowledKc 
he  ha.s  woi'ked  carefully  to  enli.st  the  aid 
of  friendly  conKre.s.skmnl  people  in  an 
elToit  to  stem  tlie  tide  of  needlefis  reor- 
k'nni/atioii  A  Miea.suie  of  the  progress 
111  has  attained  l,s  the  fact  th.M  lecei.!- 
ly  the  House  r'(i>t  OJIlee  Committee  nf 
wliicii  formerly  I  was  a  membei,  has 
,sc!ieduled  action  on  the  alrhft  to  l)c 
taken  and  liearlnp.s  to  be  started  on 
June  14  Now  a  subcouunlttee  lias  been 
a.sMi^ned  to  handle  tlie  problem  and  even 
eailier  action  may  be  anticipated. 

Oik-  of  the  more  traulc  overtones  nf 
till  licnrl  nway  from  railway  post  ollice 
ser\  irr  ;^  ti.ut  i;  Mend  of  being  progres- 
.Mve,  the  p(),sl  ofTlce  in  Its  thirst  for 
tliante  is  instead  lurnmi.'  the  clock  back 
100  years  to  the   pe;li>d.   tliil.l.f   ;i.    1(164. 

during  which  mail  wu.'  c'(jM(ti.i!ii!t  d  m 
htlMe  ir.inspDi  tation  cenir:  ■• 

I<al!way  post  cfTlce  minui  \kti'  in- 
ii'.i''ui  iited  111  1(U:4  'rii,,s  iifw  •  I  !  \  ,(  t  \\t\n 
ileMTlbed  111  I'Vhi  iiM!  \  lift)  ;i.  tl.t  l';i,-,l  .; 
.Mrnlee  New?!  nIMeinl  imhlicul  imi  of  tie 
Post  OfTlce  Depailment  as  '  tlir  aii^.wri 
to  a  l)otllene(k   in  pii'tal  sinlee  eypen 

nice<l  by  the  Nation  in  lu  vaiUtr 
histoiy  " 

fntil  that  time  the  pn-tnl  pnpev  re- 
l>ui  l«'d 

Nti\il  uminlly  wna  not  sorted  \>ntll  arrival 
Ml  Wu  pout  oHlce  of  deatlnntlon  or  a  distrlbu* 

II  >ii    iHwt   ofTIre  nlong   \\\»   naite,   reauHIng 

III  iiuge  neeumulntlons  of  mall  nt  auoh  points 
ami  in  nviinertiua  tlelayn. 

Tlu-  Post  omte  Department  ti  now 
polnu  hack  to  Its  eaillor  bottleneck 
siiucture       The    naimnwide    mtematrd 

po.stal    yi'V'AV    pliltl      11, r    nrwi-l     llilldMl- 

tu)n,  wi.i  .SI  1  up  (i;,!  i ,  an.spo;  i.it  ;on  cen- 
ters m  the  .^0  i^':\'.i  -■■  when  It  is  fully  In 

e  fleet 

The'  flniil  cltx'k-rcverslng  fact  Is  pre- 
sented m  till'  (ifTlciii  iit.nounceinent  of 
the  new  plan  ;n  wliirli  the  Department 

li;i,'.  suid 

Diattibutlun  of  moll  en  route  would  nut 
be  a  baalc  reqvilremcni  of  the  plan. 

The  100-year-old  service  is  still  es- 
sential. 

The  rollway  post  ofllee  ser\iee  wa.s  only 
IT)  years  old  when  liill  i'ly  took  up  Ins 
hist  asMgnmelil  Iiom  Winona  to  St, 
Peter  in  18«y 

Almost  immediately  Bill  Fry  was  the 
center  of  controveisy  as  he  riualiheii  lor 
membership  card  nvunber  10  m  tlic  Hall- 
way Mall  Association  and  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  reform  m  the  same  way  that 
Paul  Naule  Is  douiu  today. 

In  the  vlanuaiy  ll>57  i.ssue  of  the  I'ostnl 
Tianspoil  Journal,  ofllelal  oiyali  ol  tlin 
National  Postal  Tianspoit  Association. 
Ml  Fry  is  qtaited  bv  an  ardent  admnei. 
Mr  I  loyd  Wilsi  y,  ot  La  Crosse,  Wis  ,  a> 
having  said  of  a  then  cunent  problem: 

Tlmt  U'  nil  n  ninUrr  of  tlrtiUl  wlilil>  wr  i  nn 
settle  witeiwiuil  Dir  Wig  UUng  U.  in  K'  '  ">•• 
Job  Uotir 

The  spun  of  getting  Uie  Job  done  pie- 
valls  today  m  the  National  Post*!  Trans- 
IKU't  A.vHoclatlon     Paul  A   Nagle  and  his 
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iUAOclateii  are  flghUng  In  true  pioneer 
fashion  to  prot«ct  the  Bill  Fry  heritage 
in  the  National  PoatAl  Transport  Associ- 
ation. The  changes  of  the  times  have 
nung  some  mighty  challenges  at  BUI 
Fry's  successors.  With  true  adaptability 
they  have  moved  from  the  railway  post 
office  car  to  the  highway  post  office  bus 
to  carry  on  their  f^ght  to  deliver  the  mall 
In  the  face  of  fleeting  time. 

With  calm  courage  they  have  reckoned 

the  coat  of  new   ways  of  working,  of 

fresh    affiliations,    of    reshaped    pastal 

unions  and  have  concluded  again  that 

the  big  thing  la  to  get  the  Job  doi^e." 

The  men  of  the  National  Postal  Trans- 
port Association  are  U\e  unsung  heroes 
of  the  postal  service.  All  America  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  I  nm  proud 
to  count  thorn  as  n\y  filpnds 


RELATIVE  TAXES   IN  VARIOUS 
STATEvS 

Mr  ROBISON  Mi  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Ooodell!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
possibility  of  the  Calendar  Wednesday 


procedure  being  invoked  tomorrow  for 
consideration  of  the  House  Federal  aid 
to  education  blU,  H,R.  10128,  I  think  my 
colleagues  would  appreciate  having  some 
pertinent  Information  I  have  complied 
on  relative  taxes  In  the  various  States 
I  have  taken  as  an  exannile  a  man  and 
wife  with  two  children  and  a  total  family 
Income  of  $5,000  a  year.  The  family  au- 
tomobile Is  driven  10.000  miles  a  year 
and  gets  15  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gas 
The  husband  and  wife  together  .smoke  a 
pack  of  cl«arettes  a  day  They  own  a 
house,  the  actual  market  value  of  which 
Is  $10,000.  They  spend  $800  a  year  on 
Itams  which  are  subject  to  a  saUvs  tax 
If  there  la  a  State  sales  tax  Thrs  own 
$1,000  worth  of  tank'lble  pnsonal  prop- 
erty for  tax  purpose.s 

Tho  above  fluurcs  aio  lus  closp  to  tlie 
n\Trage  as  I  could  f^nd  for  a  fmnlly  with 
a  15,000  Income  It  Is  Intoiestmn  to  .ve 
how  that  family  would  fare  if  they  lived 
in  Meridian.  Mi.ss  ,  Selma.  Ala  Cordele. 
0»  ;  Jamestown.  NY:  or  Bloomflfld, 
NJ.  The  following  table  is  a  partial 
breakdown  by  State,  of  the  State  and 
local  taxes  which  such  a  family  would 
pa^-  The.'-e  ricures  are  estim.\tes  based 
uyton  the  rate  of  taxation  which  the  mo.^t 
recent  records  available  to  me  reveal  It 
is  impassible  to  be  precise,  but  I  believe 
these  estimates  are  generally  accurate 
and  fair.  Following  is  my  own  compila- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  Members  In  this 
respect : 


Stale  and  local  loses  of  a  person  uilh  a  $u,bOO  annual  income  in  various  States 


Aliiimuui 

Arkansas 

California 

Delawiire 

riorida_ 

Oeontia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MUslsslppl 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio.   

Pennsylvania... 


State 
sales 
tux 


$24.00 
24.00 
24.00 


24.00 
24.00 


16.00 
24.00 
24.00 

ai-'oo' 


24.00 
24.00 
32.00 


State 
tobacco 

tax 


$21.90 
21.90 
10.  Q.-i 
10.95 
18.2.1 
18.  a.-i 
10.  9.'5 
29.20 
10.06 
18.25 
20.07 
21.90 
18.25 
18.25 


18.25 
21.90 


St  alt 

giisolinc 
tax 


Ivocal 

und  State 

tangible 

property 

tax 


$4*>.  62 
43.  2« 
39.96 
33.30 
46.02 
43,29 
46.62 
46.62 
39.96 
39.06 
33.30 
46.62 
33.30 
.39.96 
46.62 
4162 
33.30 


$6  ,V) 


State 

income 

tax 


2.50 


5.  78 
1.34 


.60 


$27. 00 

17.00 

8.00 

S3. 00 


38.00 
'5i."66" 


114.50 


88.00 
76.00 
17.00 


Local 

real 

property 

tax 


$162.00 
70.70 
149.  70 
72.80 
123.80 
137.20 
116.30 
91.20 
1S3.10 
196.00 
223.50 
117.70 
256.80 
278.70 
102.40 
142.40 
154.40 


Total 

taxes, 

8tau- 

and  loc:iI 


.52 
176.89 
232.61 
170.0.'; 
212.  67 
225.24 
211  87 
188.77 
283.05 
278.21 
301.37 
200.22 
308.35 
422.91 
240.  02 
248.77 
231,60 


I  obtained  the  figures  upon  which  the 
above  estimates  were  made  from  table 
No.  5  of  HEW's  Circular  No.  605  for 
October  1959  entitled  •Preliminary  Sta- 
tistics for  State  School  Systems.  1957- 
58";  from  the  biennial  survey  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  by  HEW  and 
from  the  information  obtained  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees. 


APOLOGIES  FOR  CERTAIN  POLITI- 
CALLY INSPIRED  REMARKS 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hiestand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker,  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  California  I  wish  to 
oCfer  apoloeies  to  the  Congress  and  this 
Nation  for  the  politically  inspired  re- 
marks of  our  Governor.  Edmund  Brown 
coDcerniny  President  Eisenhower.  Vice 
President  Nixon,  and  the  summit  meet- 
ing in  Pans. 

I  am  chagrined  to  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  of  California  has  taken 
the  moment  of  crisis  in  international  af- 
fairs to  launch  an  attack  against  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Press 
reports  indicate  that  Governor  Brown 
has  said  he  believes  the  summit  dispute 
has  undermined  the  prestige  of  the 
President  and  will  result  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Vice  President  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent  to 
those  of  us  from  California  that  Gover- 
nor Brown  has  slipped  badly  in  public 


ohteom  I  feel  that  lhi»  beluw-lho-belt 
pfTort,  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
Hiving  comfort  to  our  enemies,  will  re- 
sult in  further  revulsion  against  Gover- 
nor Brown  by  the  clcur-thlnklng  peopU- 
of  California 

I  dci)lore  .such  remarks,  Mr   Speakf: 
and  assure  you  and  the  Nation  that  such 
remarks  do  not  truly  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  Ihr  vast  majority  of  loyal  Call- 
fuiiuans 

GREEN   ACRES  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
utuuiimous  consent  that  the  Kentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr  AndkrsinI  may  ex- 
tend his  rrmark.H  at  this  point  In  the 
Rr.cuHD  and  may  inchide  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  tho  request  of  the  gonllrman  from 
New  York'> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mi 
Speaker,  on  May  10  it  was  my  privilege 
to  dl.scuss  the  details  of  my  bill.  H  R. 
12000.  which  I  Introduced  on  May  2  to 
authorize  a  green  acres  farm  program  in 
behalf  of  our  farm  economy. 

My  office  has  received  so  many  in- 
quiries regarding  the  proposed  legislation 
that  I  have  arranged  to  have  prmted  at 
my  own  expense  copies  of  the  May  10  de- 
bate which  I  plan  to  send  to  interested 
people  in  my  own  congressional  district. 
I  am  asking  them  to  study  this  proposal 
very  carefully  and  see  for  them.selves 
what  it  would  be  worth  to  them. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  speeches 
on  the  subject,  my  bill  will  take  nothing 
whatsoever  away  from  any  farmer  which., 
he  now  has  under  present  law  other  than 
the  one  requirement  of  the  green  acre^ 
provision.  In  other  words,  I  have  scru- 
pulously protected  all  of  the  commodity 
programs  now  in  effect  and,  in  addition, 
propose  higher  levels  of  price  supports 
which  the  market  will  sustain  in  view  of 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  present  price- 
depressing  surpluses. 

At  the  time  this  bill  w  as  drafted  we  did 
not  have  available  the  1959  Agriculture 
Census  data.  Altliough  this  information 
was  still  not  available  when  I  discussed 
the  proposal  on  the  floor.  I  now  have  the 
census  data  for  a  few  of  my  counties  and 
would  like  to  briefly  explain  how  the 
green  acres  program  would  work  in  one 
particular  county. 

This  county  has  about  1,150  farms  with 
a  total  of  232.000  acres  of  cropland.  In 
1959,  almost  221.000  acres  of  cropland 
were  harvested  and  only  224  farms  re- 
ported a  total  of  6.300  acres  of  pasture. 
Only  80  farms  reported  1.700  acres  in 
cover  crops.  About  95  percent  of  the 
cropland  in  this  county  produced  har- 
vested crops  in  1959. 

More  than  1.100  of  these  1,150  farms 
produced  corn,  rejwrtin.c;  114.000  acres  in 
corn  in  1959  compared  with  less  than  91,- 
000  acres  in  1954.  This  county  produced 
360,000  bushels  more  corn  in  1959  than 
in  1954. 

In  1960  that  county  will  probably  pro- 
duce at  least  3 '2  million  bushels  of  corn, 
more  than  one-half  of  which  will  be  put 
on  the  market  for  sale  with  a  substantial 
portion  to  be  dehvered  t<)  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  price  support  program. 
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At  best  that  corn  will  be  worth  no  more 
than  n  dollar  a  bu.shrl  or  about  $3,600,- 
000. 

However.  If  the  principles  of  my  bill 
are  adopted,  the  results  In  1961  will  be 
quite  different.  Since  that  county  has 
only  5  percent  of  Us  cropland  under 
cover  crops,  pasture,  and  so  forth,  the 
green  acres  provision  would  immediately 
take  at  least  15  percent  of  the  cropland— 
or  34.800  acres— out  of  crop  production. 
Since  one-half  of  the  county's  cropland 
is  now  produclna  corn,  we  can  assume 
one-half  of  the  ereen  acres  would  conic 
out  of  corn  production  and  tl^at  would 
rcpi'csent  one-half  million  bushels  less 
coin  to  be  produced  m  that  county. 

Then,  with  tl^e  80  percent  of  nvcragr 
yield  paymcnt-m-klnd  offered  to  farmer."* 
taking  additional  land  completely  out  of 
pi-oductlon,  we  mlKht  assume  an  addi- 
tional 15  percent  of  total  acreage  would 
be  retired  for  a  reduction  in  production 
of  another  million  bushels  of  corn. 

Note  that  the  application  of  very  con- 
.vrvative  estimates  to  the  corn  produc- 
tion of  this  county  proves  conclusively 
that  present  surplus  production  would  be 
eliminated  and  a  strong  market  would  be 
provided  for  the  remaining  production 
together  with  the  payment-in-kind  com- 
modities. 

Now,  look  at  the  economic  impact  of 
this  type  of  program.  Assuming  a  corn 
crop  in  1960  under  the  present  program 
worth,  at  most  $3,500,000.  compare  that 
with  the  corn-crop  income  in  1961  un- 
der the  green  acres  program  which 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,800,- 
000  with  a  considerable  drop  in  the  costs 
of  production.  In  addition,  the  other 
grain  crops  would  be  worth  propor- 
tionately more  for  a  total  increase  in  crop 
value  of  at  least  one-half  million  dollars 
or  a  total  increase  in  net  income  of  about 
$1  million  in  view  of  reduced  produc- 
tion costs. 

With  a  fii-m  price  on  feed  grains  and 
no  surpluses  on  the  market  it  can  also 
be  assumed  that  excessive  production  of 
livestock  products  would  be  reduced  to 
the  point  that  we  would  also  have  rela- 
tively good  hvestock  markets.  In  1959 
this  county  sold  more  than  100,000  hogs 
compared  with  65,000  in  1954  when  we 
did  not  have  such  an  abundance  of 
cheap  feed.  Thase  hogs  in  1959  brought 
about  $30  apiece  or  a  total  gross  income 
of  about  $3  million.  But,  in  1961  with 
the  green  acres  program  in  operation 
and  $1.30  for  corn  you  would  not  see  all 
those  hogs  produced  and.  instead,  you 
would  have  perhaps  75.000  hogs  worth 
about  $40  apiece.  Gross  income  would 
be  about  the  same — $3  million — but  the 
cost  of  production  would  be  down  about 
25  percent  or  $500  000  which  would  mean 
an  increa.se  in  net  income  on  hogs  of 
about  $500,000. 

When  all  of  the  crop  and  livestock 
production  is  taken  into  account  in  that 
particular  county.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sta- 
tistics show  an  increased  net  income  of 
about  $2  million  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion under  the  green  acres  program  and 
that  all-important  net  income  for  farm 
people  should  increase  another  $500,000 
a  year  for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

Think  what  this  increase  in  net  or 
spendable  income  would  mean  to  the 
farm  famihes  in  the  19  counties  of  my 


congre.s.slonul  district  and  you  caii  read- 
ily see  what  It  would  mean  to  the  whole 
Nation,  The  county  I  have  dONcnbed 
Is  not  one  of  my  blgner  produclnt:  covm- 
tles;  It  Is  actually  a  bit  below  average  for 
the  whole  19.  Therefore,  In  my  district, 
the  first  year  of  operation  under  the 
Breen  acres  program  I  have  pro{x-)sed  in 
H.R.  12000.  we  would  have  an  increivso 
In  net  fann  Income  of  about  $40  million. 
That  lncrcR.icd  Income  would  be  won- 
derful for  our  farm  families  and  for  the 
main  street  businessmen  In  every  one  of 
the  towns,  villages,  and  cities  In  my  dis- 
trict not  to  mention  the  factories  and 
mills  all  over  the  Nation, 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  1  proposed  a  $40-mll- 
Uon  payroll  to  be  added  to  all  congres- 
sional districts  like  mine  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  the  Oovernmcnt.  I  daresay 
there  would  not  be  n  vote  against  It  on 
the  part  of  either  the  Congressmen  from 
agricultural  districts  or  those  from  tlie 
Industrial  areas  looking  for  markets  for 
manufactured  poods. 

I  hope  eveiT  fanner,  every  busine.ss- 
man.  and  every  citizen  of  my  district  will 
study  this  propKjsal  thoroughly  and  see 
firsthand  what  It  could  actually  mean 
to  him  or  her  in  dollars  and  cents  in- 
come. I  hope,  also,  that  my  colleagues 
from  all  over  the  Nation  will  weit'h  this 
matter  very  carefully  in  the  hope  that 
action  may  be  taken  on  the  measure  be- 
fore we  adjourn  less  than  2  months  from 
now. 

We  have  been  in  session  about  4'2 
months  and  have  seen  no  constructive 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  on  this 
most  urgent  farm  problem.  I  personally 
consider  this  our  number  one  domestic 
problem  and  urge  our  colleagues  to  set 
aside  their  differences  and  proceed  to 
the  active  consideration  of  some  pro- 
posal such  as  I  have  advanced  which 
will  give  our  farm  people  and  rural  busi- 
nessmen some  hope  for  their  economic 
future. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERS.^RY  OF  NORWEGIAN  IN- 
DEPEJNDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  people  of 
Norway  on  the  occasion  of  the  146th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  day. 

I  have  been  lucky  to  have  had  for 
years  many  close  friends  who  are  Ameri- 
cans of  Norwegian  birth  or  descent. 
They  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  enrichment  of  our  lives  by  their  cul- 
ture, their  industry,  and  their  strong  re- 
ligious and  moral  convictions.  They  are 
imbued  with  a  great  love  for  American 
ideals  and  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  have  been  notable  and 
successful  leaders  in  our  Government 
and  in  our  public  life. 

The  Norwegian  people  have  every  rea- 
son for  taking  justly  deserved  pride  in 
celebrating  the  day  on  which  their  coun- 
try first  adopted  their  constitution.     In 


ApMl  of  1814  a  con.^titutlonal  a.s.sombly 
liiatheied  at  their  cajiltol  for  the  puiposo 
of  drawlnn  \ip  n  constitution  that  would 
be  based  upon  the  sovi'iriwn  will  of  !)-p 
p(>ople  Wltlim  a  few  week.s  ufle;  t!  o 
rir.st  mcetlnK  of  thi.s  as.sembly.  n  n  w  c.,;.- 
.stitutlon  was  adopted  and  a  lu  w  Sto:  \:i.'A 
<  lei:i.s!uturc  '  elected  This  con.stilutlon 
of  1814  was  fully  ba.sed  on  the  f^rm  prin- 
ciples of  civil  libertit.>  ur.d  human  r!i:hts. 

Or.ly  20  years  ;.;  r  ttu  i)eojile  of  Norway 
w  I  ; ;  Iji'atall.N  a.>s....:ird  b\  Hitlri  mu!  l.;s 
Nazi  paiiK.  Thiosr  wt  m 
Ini'ly  hoprlcs";  (iuys  fn; 
i.,t!.v)ii,'-  ;m  thi'  \vu:M  1..1VI'  .s!;n\vn  u  nu>ie 
lluluinU.iMc  -i'^'  !  ('!  i'.wirr  .>!\d  forti- 
tude than  tlic  No:  \\t  •..v:;  ;>r'.|/;i  did  dur. 
l!'.,-  thr  ^i^.n^  1,.  ,r.  v  ol  S.\::  mi '.;;>. aion. 
Wi  .sl'.iill  a!\v;\\v  :inutnb(i  tliiii  i(>r,!!\- 
geous  stand  uiui  ;!iolr  unrrlentmr  i.i  ^''  ■  - 
rrtMiiui  .Miuiulc  m  tl.r  \tar.s  that  fol- 
lowed 

Since  that  ;,mr  the  Norwckian.s  have 
strenuously  dt  lied  Communist  Russia 
even  though  a  hviic  Red  army  is  sta- 
tioned m  close  proximity  to  them.  They 
have  been  a  staunch  and  loyal  ally  of  our 
country,  and  we  should  feel  fortunate  in 
having  them  among  our  friends. 


d,»;  k  ,.!i(;  Si  I  ir.- 
'.t.rlll        13..!    U  W 


LAKE  McALISTER 


Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Dov.dy1  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  proposing  to  name 
and  designate  the  reservoir  ai  McGee 
Bend  as  'Lake  McAlist-t^r." 

The  late  Honorable  Ralph  McAhster 
was  an  attorney  at  Nacogdoches.  Tex. 
He  depart^  this  life  the  morning  of 
April  8.  1960. 

Mr.  McAJi.ster  had  long  been  vitally 
interested  m  water  con.sei-vation  and  was 
one  of  the  founders,  a  director,  and  one- 
time president  of  the  organization  which 
through  the  years  has  had  as  its  prin- 
cipal objective  the  construction  of  Mc- 
Gee Bend  Dam  and  Fleservoir  on  the 
Angelina  River,  in  east  Texas. 

With  the  passing  of  Ralph  McAlister. 
who  was  my  friend  of  many  years,  water 
con.servation  lost  as  per.si.stent  a  sup- 
porter as  it  ever  had.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  our  section  of  the  Nation  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  it  No  other  man  did 
so  much  to  bring  McGee  Bend  Dam  into 
being.  He  kept  the  project  alive  dunng 
its  lean  years.  McGee  Bend  Dam  and 
the  reservoir  created  thereby  will  be  a 
continuing  memorial  to  Ralph  McAlister, 
whether  it  bears  his  name,  or  not.  I 
feel  we  can  do  no  less  than  rename  the 
re.servoir  'Lake  McAlister"  in  his 
memory. 


NO  SL-BSIDY  FOR  FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25.  1960,  Capital  Airhnes  filed  an  ap- 
plication   with    the    Civil    Aeronautics 
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Board  asking  for  $12,949,000  in  annual 
subsidy  payments.  The  subsidy  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  $2,300,000  paid  Cap- 
ital yearly  by  the  Postmaster  General 
for  the  carriage  of  mail. 

The  filing  of  this  application  was  a 
momentous  event,  Mr.  Speaker.  No 
other  domestic  trunkline  air  carrier  has 
requested  subsidy  pav-ments  and  none  of 
the  domestic  trunk  airlines — with  some 
minor  exceptions — have  received  subsidy 
for  the  past  8  years — CAB  Order  No. 
E-15088,  page  2.  Capital  itself  has 
been  off  subsidy  since  October  1.  1951. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  sub- 
sidy was  justified  during  the  develop- 
mental stages  of  American  aviation.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  certain  sectors 
of  the  airline  industry  such  as  the  feed- 
ers and  the  helicopter  companies  are 
still  in  the  developmental  stages  and 
require  subsidy.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
domestic  trunkline  carriers  have  been 
self-sufficient  for  nearly  a  decade;  they 
are  or  should  be  a  mature  industry  no 
longer  dependent  on  subsidy.  There- 
fore this  application  for  subsidy  by  a 
long  self-sufBcient  member  of  the  trunk- 
line  industry  raises  several  important 
questions. 

First.  To  what  extent  does  continu- 
iriL'  eligibility  to  receive  subsidy  en- 
courage improvident  decisions  and  eco- 
nomically reckless  conduct  among  the 
domestic   trunkline   carriers 

Second.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences to  the  airline  industry  if  one 
or  more  of  the  heretofore  self-sufficient 
trunkline  carriers  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing subsidy  payments? 

Finally,  to  what  extent  doe.s  Congress 
have  control  of  the  subsidy  situation? 
For  example,  does  the  present  law  per- 
mit the  accrual  of  trunkline  subsidy 
claims  that  encroach  upon  appropria- 
tions Congress  intended  for  local  serv- 
ice carriers  or  other  parts  of  the  indus- 
try we  are  trying  to  develop? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  clear.  The  net  effect  of  per- 
mitting subsidy  eligibility  to  continue 
in  an  industry  that  no  longer  requires 
it  is  that  some  operators  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  insurance  against  bank- 
ruptcy which  subsidy  eligibility  pro- 
vides to  take  gambles  and  make  deci- 
sions which  a  normal  businessman 
would  not  risk.  In  other  words,  it  breeds 
recklessness  and  irresponsibility. 

The  record  of  Capital  Airlines  head- 
long career  of  expansionitis  is  the  best 
example  of  this  principle  at  work.  In 
1950.  Capital  operated  798  million  avail- 
able seat  miles.  By  1955  it  had  nearly 
doubled  its  operation  and  was  offering 
1.363,912.000  available  seat  miles  and  in 
1959.  the  last  full  year  of  operations 
available  for  comparison.  Capital  had 
more  than  doubled  the  1955  level  and 
was  operating  2.759.941,000  available 
seat  miles. 

To  achieve  this  phenomenal  expansion 
Capital  naturally  had  to  expand  its  fleet 
extensively,  and  the  results  of  this  are 
being  witne.=;sed  today  in  the  Vickers  Air- 
craft foreclosure  on  Capital's  entire  fleet. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Capital  would 
have  expanded  so  recklessly  and  taken 
all  the  risks  if  they  had  not  felt  they 
could  fall  back  on  subsidy  if  their  gamble 
failed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  leads  me  to  my  sec- 
ond question.  What  happens  if  we  ball 
Capital  out  and  subsidize  their  opera- 
tion? The  answer  is  simple.  Capital's 
route  system  competes  with  several  other 
trunkline  carriers  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States,  all  of  whom  are  op- 
erating on  a  self-sufficient  basis.  Pay- 
ment of  subsidy  to  Capital  would  be  no 
moi-e  and  no  less  than  Federal  competi- 
tion against  these  free  enterprise  sub- 
sidy-free c:)mpanies.  The  consequences 
of  .<;uch  a  policy  are  obvious.  The  weak- 
est of  Cap.tals  competitors  would  soon 
be  compel. ed  to  apply  for  subsidy  to 
withstand  :he  impact  of  federally  sub- 
sidised competition.  It  would  only  be 
a  matter  cf  time  before  all  of  Capital's 
competitor;  would  become  infected,  and 
thef .  in  tu  n,  once  they  were  subsidized, 
would  infe(  t  their  competitors  elsewhere 
in  theNati(jn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the 
poiat  wheie  the  subsidy  which  was  es- 
sential to  nourish  the  domestic  trunk- 
line  industry  during  its  developmental 
period  will,  if  it  is  continued,  poison  the 
industry  and  ruin  its  chances  of  survival 
as  a  strong,  self-sufficent  transportation 
facility.  Continued  subsidy  eligibility 
can  result  ;n  only  one  thing — nationali- 
zation of  the  industry. 

Finally.  I  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  Congress  has 
control  of  this  vital  economic  problem 
under  existing  law  and  whether  a  change 
in  the  law  is  necessary.  As  of  now  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  denied  two 
requests  by  Capital  for  immediate  in- 
terim subsidy  grants  and  the  Board  has 
not  requested  any  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress for  any  such  subsidy.  A  prehear- 
ing conference  has  been  .set  for  May  16 
and  thereafter  foi-mal  consideration  will 
be  given  to  Capital's  subsidy  application. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  it  is  clear  that  Capital  Air- 
linee.  or  any  other  trunkline  applicant, 
could  be  paid  subsidy  despite  the  fact 
that  Congress  had  not  appropriated 
moQey  to  be  used  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose. 

This  is  true  because  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Bc-ard  has  statutory  power  to 
det-ermine  subsidy  mail  rates  for  an  air 
carrier  without  regard  to  whether  there 
are  sufficient  appropriations  available  to 
cover  the  amounts  which  may  become 
due  under  those  rates.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  .said  "that  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  appropriations  does  not 
in  any  way  restrict  or  interfere  with  the 
ratemaking  duties  of  the  Board,"  and 
that  the  Board's  statutory  authority  to 
fix  and  de:ermine  the  rates  for  subsidy 
payments  'is  disa.<^sociated  not  only  from 
the  Boards  function  of  payment  but 
even  fron:  the  incurrence  of  obliga- 
tions"— letter  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Beard.  October  6,  1954. 

ThiLs,  if  the  Board  were  to  grant  Capi- 
tal Airline  >  present  request  for  subsidy, 
a  valid  legal  obligation  would  be  in- 
curred. That  obligation  could  be  met 
by  the  Board  out  of  appropriations  for 
subfidy  a' ready  available,  and  if  the 
Board  refused  to  make  such  payment, 
the  lesal  obligation  could  be  enforced  in 
one  of  two  ways. 


First.  The  carrier  could  seek,  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  a  man- 
datory injunction  requiring  the  Board 
to  authorize  payment.  Tliis  forum  is 
made  available  under  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  sec- 
tion 1337  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Second.  A  second  approach  would  be 
a  suit  again.st  the  United  States  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  section  1491  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  If 
successful,  the  complaining  carrier 
would  obtain  a  money  judgment.  If  this 
judgment  was  rot  in  excess  of  $100,000 — 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  section 
724a — it  would  be  satisfied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Accouiiting  Office  upon  presen- 
tation of  the  certified  copy  of  the  judg- 
ment— title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2517.  If  ihe  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment, however,  was  in  exces.s  of  $100,- 
000 — as  would  almost  certainly  be  the 
case — the  amount  of  the  judgment 
would  be  certified  to  Congress  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  an  appropriation. 
Thereafter  satisfaction  would  be  purely 
a  matter  for  Congress — Hetfield  v. 
United  States  i78  Ct.  CI.  419  a933>); 
Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  v.  United 
States  (100  App.  DC.  2,  240  F.  2d  863 
(1957»). 

However,  as  a  practical  matter.  Con- 
gress each  year  appropriates  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  subsidy  payments  to 
the  local  service  carriers,  helicopter  op- 
erators, and  others  In  fiscal  year  1961 
alone  the  Board  requested  $68,984,000 
for  these  payments  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations reported  a  bill  proposing 
$60  million. 

Thas,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact 
that  such  appropriations  were  intended 
for  other  activities,  the  trunkline  carrier 
could,  by  the  methods  I  have  indicated, 
crowd  out  other  subsidized  Interests. 
Such  a  divei-sion  of  appi-opriated  funds 
might  well  seriously  interfere  with  the 
program  of  the  local  service  or  other 
developmental  industry 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  refused  to  consider  an  application 
for  subsidy,  a  trunkline  applicant  can 
sue  in  the  U.S.  district  court  under  .sec- 
tion 10  of  the  .Administrative  ProctKiure 
Act  and  title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1337,  for  a  mandatory  injunction 
ordering  the  Board  to  process  the  appli- 
cation. Should  differences  arise  between 
the  trunkline  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  as  to  the  amount  of  subsidy,  the 
reasonableness  and  adequacy  of  the  ad- 
ministrative findings  are  reviewable 
under  section  1006  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  by  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thus.  Mr  Speaker,  under  present  law 
a  carrier  can  compel  a  hearing  on  its 
subsidy  application,  can  compel  the  fair 
exerci.se  of  statutory  subsidy  criteria  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  evaluat- 
ing its  claim  and.  regardless  of  whether 
Congress  appropriated  money  for  that 
purpose,  if  a  subsidy  pa\'ment  is  found 
needed,  can  compel  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  authorize  payment  out  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  other  car- 
rier payments. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  law 
must  be  changed     On  May  9.  1960. 1  in- 
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troduced  HR  12122,  which  is  identical 
in  wording  to  that  introd  aced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mack  J  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  necessary  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  trunkline  industry  from  finan- 
cial ruin  and  eventual  nationalization 
but  also  to  preclude  any  diversion  of 
appropriated  funds  from  the  develop- 
mental purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  C  ONGRESS  TO 
BE  INFORMED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Meyer  1  is  rei:ognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MEYER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  re\'ise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gi»ntleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MEYER  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  our  riyhts  as  Members  of  this  House 
have  been  and  are  infringed  upon. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  U-2  plane  in- 
cident over  Soviet  Russia  we  heard  the 
following  on  this  floor: 

Although  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
not  generally  been  Informed  ou  Uie  subject 
the  mission  was  one  of  a  s<;rles  and  part  of 
an  established  program  with  which  the  sub- 
committee In  charge  of  the  program  was  fa- 
miliar, and  of  which  it  had  been  fully  ap- 
prised during  this  and  previous  sesiUons. 

However,  earlier  in  the  other  body  one 
Member  stated  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  Select  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  has  for  13 
years  passed  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  budget  had  ever  heard  that  it 
operated  planes. 

When  I  subscribed  to  the  following 
oath  of  office — 

I.  William  H  Meyer,  dt.  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
resetratlon  or  purpose  of  tvaslon.  and  that 
I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 
So  help  me  God — 

I  Obligated  myself  to  fulfill  it  and  to 
fulfill  it  regardless  of  what  others  might 
do  that  might  interfere  Aith  my  obliga- 
tion. I  say  that  the  pre\  ious  statements 
in  both  bodies  leave  me  confused  as  to 
what  actually  has  happ'ened  in  secret. 
Nevertheless  and  regardless.  I  claim  that 
my  sincere  attempt  to  fulfill  my  oath  of 
office  is  being  obstructed  and  that  this 
is  harmful  to  my  country.  I  wish  to 
quote  these  excerpts  from  our  Consti- 
tution that  relate  to  my  claim. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  charged  with 
the  following  duties  at  various  points  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales: 

1.  •    •    •   Raising  revenu'?. 

2.  Lay  and  collect  taxea  •  •  •  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense. 

3.  To  declare  war. 

4.  To  raise  and  support  :irmle8.  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shaJl  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years. 


5.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

6.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  depart- 
ment or  ofHcer  thereof. 

I  would  like  also  to  quote  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  Constitution: 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

8.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all 
clvU  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Then  I  want  to  repeat  the  sentence 
contained  in  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution : 

9.  The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

I  say  that  as  a  Representative  to  Con- 
gress I  must  know  what  is  going  on  if  I 
am  to  fulfill  my  duties.  I  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Congre.ssmen  cannot  do  this 
if  either  the  House  or  Senate  statements 
previously  mentioned  by  me  reflect  the 
conditions  we  operate  under  There  can 
be  no  first-class  and  .second-class  separa- 
tion of  Congres.smen.  We  all  must  have 
equal  access  to  those  facts  without 
which  we  cannot  fulfill  our  oath  of  office 
and  our  constitutional  duties. 

No  man  can  tell  me  that  I  have  any 
greater  duty  than  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  Congress  and  our  people  when  the 
threat  of  actions  leading  to  war  are  so 
ominous.  War  must  be  prevented,  and 
at  the  very  least  it  must  not  come  while 
our  people  and  Congress  are  purposefully 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  facts  and  acts  that 
are  by  law  supposed  to  be  available  to 
them  and  under  their  control.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  arrogate  special  powers 
to  himself  especially  when  they  belong 
equally  to  others  and  particularly  when 
the  life  and  futm-e  of  our  people  and 
country  are  at  stake  as  the  clouds  of  a 
war  of  unknown  destructiveness  gather 
in  the  sky. 

I  ask  that  the  appropriate  committees 
and  Members  of  the  Hou.se  investigate 
this  matter  and  prepare  the  proper  re- 
ports leading  to  remedial  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  these 
items  from  the  Constitution  which  I 
have  quoted,  I  would  like  to  add  a  little 
bit  that  has  been  in  the  papers  and 
elsewhere.  For  in.stance,  it  seems  to 
me,  under  the  constitutional  provisions 
relating  to  the  common  defense  and 
declaration  of  war  we  could  consider 
this  one: 

Green  Hackworth's  authoritative  work  on 
"International  Law  af  Interpreted  and  Ap- 
plied by  the  United  States"  has  much  docu- 
mentation on  the  international  law  concern- 
ing violation  of  national  Jurisdiction  over  air 
space  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  Illegal- 
ity of  the  present  practice. 

Even  our  own  Government  forbids 
commercial  planes  of  other  countries  to 
enter  our  airspace  without  a  permit 
from   the   Civil  Aeronautics  Authority; 


and,  certainly.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  intrusion  of  espionage 
and  military  planes  would  certainly  be 
prohibited  and  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  invade  our  air  space. 

F\irthermore,  I  would  say  under  rais- 
ing revenue  and  also  laying  and  collect- 
ing taxes  and  providing  for  the  common 
defense  and  declaring  war:  Is  there  no 
responsible  control  over  the  activities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency?  That 
these  spy  flights,  with  all  their  inherent 
danger  of  precipitating  war.  have  been 
going  on  for  4  years  is  alarming  enough. 
But  that  such  a  flight  should  have  been 
sent  out  at  this  moment  just  before  the 
summit  meeting  indicates  either  incredi- 
ble stupidity  or  a  positive  desire  to  sabo- 
tage this  meeting  of  heads  of  state  from 
wliich  the  whole  world  had  hoped  for 
an  easing  of  tensions,  a  test  ban  treaty, 
and  some  insurance  of  human  survival 
through  disarmament. 

Second.  If  unarmed,  and  possibly 
armed  flights  of  this  illegal  kind  are 
common  practice,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
power  to  plunge  us  into  war  now  rests 
with  any  one  of  hundreds,  many  of 
whom  may  be  willing  to  gamble  their 
lives,  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  all  human- 
ity for  the  high  pay  involved,  or  because 
they  think  they  arc  performinr  a  serv- 
ice? And  also  under  the  points  I  pre- 
viously mentioned  from  tlie  Constitution 
and  many  others.  I  would  ask,  thirdly: 
What  of  the  superior  morality  claimed 
by  the  Government  which  lies  and, 
when  caught,  justifies  the  act  which  it 
tried  to  hide  by  claiming  that  it  was  no 
worse  than  acts  done  by  a  totalitarian 
Commimlst  Government,  whose  Im- 
morality it  consistently  condemns? 

Mr.  Speaker,  ou^  Member  of  the  other 
body  has  said  that  the  United  States  was 
an  aggressor  in  sending  a  U-2  spy  plane 
deep  Into  Russia.  I  might  not  go  that 
far.  but  I  would  at  least  say  that  we 
certainly  could  be  under  suspicion  of 
that,  and  that  many  of  our  allies  and 
friends  throughout  the  world  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  this  news. 

Furthermore,  this  same  person  said  it 
was  a  risk  that  could  lead  to  nuclear 
war  if  continued;  and  he  added  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  getting  mil- 
itary intelligence  through  aggression. 
Whether  this  is  described  as  aggression 
or  not  I  would  say  that  it  could  be  so 
Interpreted;  and  I  would  agree  that 
whereas  we  need  military  Information 
and  many  other  forms  of  Intelligence  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed 
In  a  position  where  it  could  be  inter- 
preted as  aggression,  not  if  we  want  to 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  comitry 
that  we  really  claim  to  be  and  which  we 
really  are. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  too  much  more 
about  what  another  gentleman  said,  but 
he  did  say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  get- 
ting military  intelligence,  but  in  ways 
that  we  can  reconcile  with  international 
comity.  I  think  that  Is  a  sensible  state- 
ment. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  body.  Mr. 
Speaker— and  these  are  not  my  words, 
but  the  words  of  another— we  speak  of 
our  free  society.  It  Is  not  free  if  the 
people  are  committed  to  actions  which 
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conflict  with  our  stated  diplomatic  aims, 
though  having  no  knowledge  of  these  ac- 
tions, no  control  over  them,  and  no  way 
of  knowing  who  is  to  blame  when  mis- 
takes are  made.  This  is  the  way  totali- 
tarian societies  work.  This  same  type  of 
thinking  is  part  of  the  reason  I  am 
speaking  now  today.  I  feel  that  we  must 
consider  these  matters  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  traditional  position,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  those  things  which  we  stand 
for,  and  :f  we  are  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems that  are  before  the  world. 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  column  by  Marquis  Childs  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  May  14. 

He  is  over  in  Geneva  now.    He  states: 

America's  position  is  rapidly  deteriorating 
because  the  visible  sign.s  of  leadership,  the 
friendly  grin  to  one  side,  are  fewer  and 
fewer.  The  tragetly  of  the  U2  illuminated 
this  as  w-lth  a  lightning  flash.  The  unl- 
vers.ii  regret  and  scrrow  la  the  European 
press,  even  in  West  Germany  where  there  l-s 
a  confused  des're  to  cling  to  the  concept  of 
American  Infallibility,  are  expre.<wed  in  terms 
of  restraint  that  cloak  dismay  and  indigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  for  a  long 
time  with  many  other  quotes  and  many 
other  references  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  traditions  of  our  country  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  in 
which  I  am  playing  what  would  be  called 
partisan  politics.  That  does  not  enter 
into  the  picture  at  all.  But  neither  can 
we  afford  to  be  bipartisan.  There  is  a 
difference.  We  can  be  nonpartisan,  and 
when  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake  I,  for  myself,  prefer  to 
be  nonpartisan  rather  than  bipartisan. 
I  believe  that  someone  must  speak  out 
and  correct  this  tragic  comedy  of  errors. 
The  people  who  are  at  fault  must  in  some 
way  be  told  to  change  some  of  the  acts, 
some  of  the  thmkin-:  that  is  leading 
them  to  do  these  thiri!4s.  Somehow  or 
other  we  must  find  a  better  way. 

I  have  just  learned  from  the  news 
wire  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said.  He 
has  demanded  an  abject  apology  from 
our  President,  he  is  demanding  tiiat  we 
admit  that  we  are  agiiressors.  I  feel  in 
this  case  he  has  k;one  much  too  fur  if  he 
is  a  sincere  man  who  really  wants  to 
negotiate.  His  languasie  is  offensive.  It 
is  not  conducive  to  the  best  negotiations 
which  we  must  have. 

However.  I  feel  that  we  as  .Americans, 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  as 
our  first  duty  to  correct  that  which  is 
within  us  which  may  be  wrong,  and  at 
the  same  time  help  to  correct  that  which 
is  wi-ong  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
that  only  in  this  way  can  we  achieve  the 
fine  and  noble  goals  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans all  desire. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr  H.\LLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  tomorrow. 


Mi-.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
wa^  rather  difficult  to  definitely  state 
whaA  the  program  would  be  on  tomorrow 
or  to  state  with  any  degree  of  defimte- 
nesa  until  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  made  the 
inquiry. 

It  is  the  intention  to  call  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  on  tomorrow  and 
when  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  reached,  if  that  committee 
calli  up  no  bills,  I  shall  undertake  to  take 
the  necessary-  steps  to  di.spense  with  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday, which  means  that  the  .^chor>l  con- 
struction b»ll  will  not  come  up.  It  will 
enable  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  be  the  No.  1  committee  in  con- 
nection with  next  wcek"s  Calendar 
Wedne.sday  bu.-^ines?.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Rules  Committee  is  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  Thirsday  with  reference  to  the 
school  construction  bill.  We  will  have 
another  weeks  opportunity  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  trie  committee  takes  a  vote  on 
reporting  a  rule. 

If  the  House  di.spenses  with  further 
projeedmgs  under  the  call  it  is  intended 
that  we  pr  x;eed  with  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration ioday,  H.R.  7155,  the  San  Luis 
project  bill. 

Mr.  HAJl^ECK.  Then  proceed  with 
the  bills  as  listed  heretofore? 

Mr.  McC  DRMACK.  Then  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  he  consideration  of  the  other 
billa.  Of  I'ourse.  when  I  pjinounced  the 
program  h.st  week  we  expected  Calendar 
Wedne.sday  to  be  utilized.  If  Calendar 
Wednesda"  business  is  di.spen^ed  with,  it 
is  implied  that  we  would  continue  with 
the  bills  a^  listed  heretofore.  We  want 
to  prooeec  legislatively  tomorrow  and 
those  bills  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
noted. 


THE  SOIL  BANK  TRAGEDY 

The  SPLAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  1  Mr  BuhdickJ  is  recog- 
nizod  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  BUHDICK.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  Hou.se  ccnsiders  farm  legislation  this 
year,  one  problem  must  take  precedence 
over  all  others:  the  so-called  whole  farm 
concept — most  serious  flaw  in  that  un- 
fortunate, .erry-built  structure  known  a.s 
the  Boil  bank  program.  This  whole  fann 
provi.sion  is  systematically  destroying 
the  fabric  of  North  Dakota's  small  com- 
muoity  life 

What  ha<  happened  is  this:  Hundreds 
of  farmers  are  abandoning  the  land  they 
have  tilled,  picking  up  their  soil  bank 
checks  and  moving  to  cities  to  disrupt 
the  urban  economy  and.  in  many  cases, 
deserting  tiie  State  entirely. 

Farmers  who  ordinarily  would  be 
placing  a  portion  of  their  acreage  into 
the  soil  bank  but  still  continue  to  keep 
up  their  farms  as  live,  productive,  oper- 
atir\g  units,  find  it  easier  to  retire  all  of 
their  crop  land  and  move  into  town. 
This  convenipnt  means  of  renting  land 
to  the  Government  is  attractive  and  easy. 
The  farmer  sees  a  way  to  continue  his 
income  from  his  land  without  any  of 
the  headaches  of  active  farming  or  pri- 
vate renting:  he  is  left  free  to  go  else- 
where anc.  find  employment.     While  it 


is  all  perfectly  honest  and  legal  for  him 
to  do  so.  he  is  fretting  a  pattern  that  is 
extremely  unappealing  to  nonfarmers  to 
say  nothing  of  the  whole  rural  popula- 
tion which  continues  to  farm  actively 
and  always  will. 

We  cannot  place  too  much  blame  upon 
those  who  are  .oining  the  exodus  away 
from  the  farm.  They  are  not  discour- 
aged from  the  v/hole  farm  practice;  It  is 
to  their  economic  advantage  to  go  and 
it  can  even  be  construed  to  be  patriotic. 
They  are  taking;  land  out  of  production 
and  believe  they  are  doing  their  part  to 
cut  the  surplus. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  is  happening  to  the  small 
towns  and  once  thriving  communities, 
which  for  the  most  part  make  up  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

As  people  lej.ve  their  farms  and  sell 
their  machinery  and  ijersonal  property, 
the  community  ;o..es  tax  money,  the  small 
town  loses  consumers,  machinery  and  im- 
plement dealers  are  left  without  cus- 
tomers and  the  entire  community  grad- 
ually declines. 

Being  primarily  an  agricultural  State, 
North  Dakota  does  not  have  adequate 
industry  to  employ  and  support  the  peo- 
ple who  bank  their  land.  Thus,  these 
North  Dakotans  leave  the  State  to  seek 
empl03rment  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
leaving  with  alarming  .■^peed. 

I  was  not  ser.t  to  Congress  to  legislate 
the  depopulation  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  I  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  It 
happen  and  I  :mplore  all  of  you  to  try 
to  understand  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem. 

About  a  mon'.h  ago,  the  1960  soil  bank 
contracts  went  into  effect.  The  un- 
official figures  .ire  frightening.  A  good 
many  more  than  half  of  all  the  farmers 
participating  in  the  soil  bank  program  in 
North  Dakota — and  North  I>akota  is  one 
of  the  most  heavily  contracted  States  in 
the  Nation— have  placed  their  entire 
farms  in  the  bank.  North  Dakota  now 
has  a  total  of  12,375  soil  bank  contracts 
and  7.804  or  63  i)ercent  of  them  are  wh.ole 
farm  retiremenl.s.  Last  year  whole  farms 
represented  52.2  percent  of  the  total  con- 
tracts. 

In  one  North  Dakota  county  alone 
532  whole  farms  have  been  banked. 
Farmers  in  another  have  placed  475  en- 
tire farms  in  leserve.  The  impact  on 
the  communities  involved  is  tremendous. 

And  what  gO'Xl  is  it  doing?  The  pro- 
gram is  so  costly  in  terms  of  both  money 
and  the  serious  effect  on  community  hfe 
that  to  justify  it  at  all  we  would  have  to 
be  sure  that  benefits  at  least  balance  the 
drawbacks. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  I  realize 
the  necessity  for  a  land  retirement  pro- 
gram to  control  our  surplus.  It  should 
be  a  program  properly  constituted  un- 
der the  banner  of  conservation  which 
places  resjxinsibility  on  the  individual 
farmer  to  participate  on  a  coct-sharing 
basis  at  the  greatest  possible  saving  to 
the  Government.  Such  a  program  can 
be  worked  out,  I  believe,  along  with  full 
parity  for  crops  raised  under  bushel 
quotas  and  is  contained  in  the  Poage- 
McGovern-Burdick  farm  bill. 

But  the  present  program  is  not  de- 
creasing our  surplus  and  I,  for  one,  see 
no  hope  that  it  will  do  so  in  the  near 
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future.  In  fact,  surpluses  have  contin- 
ued to  mount  under  the  program. 

First  of  all,  the  maximum  amount 
which  can  be  paid  to  a  single  farm  op- 
erator is  $5,000.  This  has  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  wheat  acreages  in  my 
State  or  elsewhere.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture people  say  that  the  present  soil 
bank  program  should  be  expanded  so 
that  a  dent  can  be  mtxle  in  our  wheat 
surplus  and,  they  argue  the  faire.st.  fast- 
est way  to  do  it  is  to  get  whole  farms  out 
of  production.  I  see  little  possibility 
that  Congress  will  now,  or  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  approve  any  program  re- 
quiring such  huge  outlays  to  a  single 
unit  or  operator  for  banking  his  land 
as  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  real 
effect  on  our  suiTilus. 

So,  who  is  really  benefiting?  The  op- 
erating farmer  today  i:5  beset  with  new 
problems  which  result  from  his  neigh- 
bor's departure  from  his  land.  Weeds 
and  pests  are  not  being  controlled  on  soil 
banked  acreage.  This  s  a  dreadful  haz- 
ard for  farmers  and  they  resent  it 
deeply. 

Furthermore,  the  tax  burden  on  these 
people  is  being  increased  because  the 
original  number  of  fa  -mers  in  a  com- 
munity with  taxable  fers-onal  property 
has  decreased. 

And  they  certainly  are  not  pleased  at 
the  deterioration  of  community  life. 
Theu"  towns,  churche.' ,  schools,  roads, 
and  all  civic  enterpri.sf  s  are  hurt.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  banking  whole  farms 
is  just  the  reverse  of  :he  intent  of  the 
program — to  force  pec  pie  to  do  some- 
thing they  do  not  want  to  do — to  force 
the  farmers  who  want  to  be  farmers,  and 
who  know  nothing  else,  to  look  about 
them  and  decide  they  cannot  make  a  go 
of  it. 

Does  the  large  operator  benefit  by  the 
program?  Only  very  s  ightly.  under  the 
present  limitations.  Besides,  when  the 
large  oprrator's  quota  is  increased,  what 
happens  to  productior  ?  He  naturally 
will  place  his  poorest  eligible  acreage  in 
the  soil  bank  and  continue,  with  all  his 
modem  know-how  and  equipment,  to  get 
the  greatest  p>ossible  yield  out  of  his  best 
soil. 

I  believe  there  must  be  .serious  revision 
of  the  entire  farm  program  and  that 
such  a  revi-sion  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  even  begin  to  .solve  the  problem.  It 
cannot  be  attacked  wit;i  halfway  meas- 
ures. Right  now.  however,  we  are  fac- 
ing an  emergency.  Before  any  more 
damage  is  done,  we  ha\e  got  to  stop  this 
wholesale  abandonment  of  farms  with 
ownership  still  residln,;  in  the  per.sons 
who  have  abandoned  them  and  the  Gov- 
ernment paying  the  bill 

Aside  from  the  unwanted  results  of  this 
whole  farm  provision  among  farmers  and 
on  the  farm  economy  itself,  there  are 
the  demoralizing  side  effects  which  must 
be  considered  with  equal  gravity. 

The  farm  implement,  dealer  who  no 
longer  can  maintain  a  profitable  business 
is  a  common  figure  on  the  North  Dakota 
scene  today.  The  need  for  machines, 
fuel  oil  and  service  d\.indles  and,  cor- 
respondingly, so  do  the  employment  op- 
portunities with  these  1  usines.ses.  Other 
Main  Street  merchants  feel  the  pinch 
next,  as  the  number  of  consumers  in  the 
commtmity  drops.     And  finally,  the  so- 


cial institutions  supported  by  tax  money 
begin  to  suffer.  Schools,  churches,  hos- 
pitals, municipal  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, township  and  coimtry  roads — all 
begin  to  deteriorate. 

The  situation  is  ideally  suited  to  the 
land  speculator  who  comes  in  with  ready 
cash  and  is  able  and  willing  to  make  a 
grand  slam  investment  for  the  future — 
his  future  or  those  of  the  interests  he 
represents. 

Still  another  serious  problem  arising 
as  a  result  of  the  whole  farm  retirement 
is  the  increased  competition  evident  in 
urban  labor  markets.  Farmers  who  have 
soil  banked  their  land  go  into  towns  and 
cities  seeking  employment.  Idle,  and 
with  soil  bank  income  providing  a  cush- 
ion of  support,  they  are  willing  to  work 
for  lower  than  average  wages.  The  la- 
boring men  in  our  cities  and  towns  are 
saying  the  farmers  are  taking  jobs  away 
from  them — the  only  jobs  by  which  the 
town  worker  can  make  a  living. 

The  farmer  cannot  be  blamed  too 
much;  his  outlook  for  a  satisfactory 
place  in  today's  world  is  pretty  discour- 
aging. But  the  solution  is  not  in  the 
soil  bank  as  we  know  it. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  when  the  soil  bank  program  is 
brought  to  an  end.  existing  contracts 
will  be  honored  as  legitimate  and  valid 
obligations  of  the  Government  which 
cannot  be  repudiated.  These  contracts 
create  obUgations  which  are  as  binding 
as  a  bond  or  any  other  Government 
obligation. 

When  we  see  the  results  of  the  whole 
farm  plan — results  that  have  all  the  ear- 
marks of  permanence — can  we  afford  to 
continue  the  program?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Farmers,  laboringmen,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  community  leaders  all  are 
protesting.  They  say  whole  farm  aban- 
donment has  got  to  be  stopped.  We  now 
are  responsible  to  see  that  the  whole 
farm  concept  of  the  soil  bank  is  not 
renewed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  'Vanik.  for  15  minute.^,  today,  and 
to   revise   and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meyer,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuFDicK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
SisK> .  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  GuBSER,  for  15  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  BoGGS  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Ket  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Fisher  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Brademas. 


Mr.  Hosmer,  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robison,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing :  ) 

Mr  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Hosmer 

Mr.  MuMM.\. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiSK,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: 1 

Mr.  MULTER. 
Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr  Delaney. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J  Res.  640  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation In  connection  with  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL   SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  3338.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  16.  1960.  de- 
liver to  the  White  House  for  presentation 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  title: 

HJ  Res  602.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May  of 
1960  In  which  falls  the  third  FYlday  of  that 
month  as  National  Transportation  Week 


ADJOURNMEINT 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m  • 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  18.  1960.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of   the   Interior,   relative    to   reporting    that 
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an  adequate  aoil  survey  and  land  clasaiflca- 
tlon  of  the  lands  In  the  East  Bench  unit. 
Three  Porks  division.  Miasourl  River  Basin 
project.  Montana,  has  been  completed  as  a 
part  of  the  Investigations  required  In  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  plan  for  project 
development,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  173, 
83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2156.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "a  bill  to  amend 
section  14ib)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  US. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2157.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretiiry 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legls'at'.on  entitled  "a  bill  la  amend 
section  15' b  I  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  as  amended,  to  revise  the  Interest  rate 
formula  of  special  ^■bllgati 'ns  purcha.sed  for 
the  railroad  retlremei:t  account,  and  f'T 
other  purposes":  to  the  Committee  en  Inter- 
state and  Foreign   Commerce. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  US  Soldiers'  Home  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  and  the  Report  of  the  Annual  In.spec- 
tion  of  the  Home.  1959.  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1883.  as 
amended  1 24  US.CA  59  and  60).  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed   Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PIL"B- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

B4r.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HR  9702  A  bill  to  amend  section 
2771  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize certain  payments  of  deceased  mem- 
bers' final  accounts  without  the  necessity  of 
settlement  by  General  Accounting  OlBce: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1610).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat«  of  the  Union. 

Mr  KILDAY  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices MB  11812  A  bill  to  provide  uniform 
computati.'n  of  retired  pay  fnr  enlisted 
members  retired  prior  to  June  I,  1958.  under 
»er'!on  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Re- 
cruitment Act  of  1945.  as  amended  by  section 
6ia)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  194«  (60  8t*t. 
995 1 .  witiioui  amendment  (Rept  No  1611). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  PF08T:  Ojmmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  8  1411  An  art  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  1.  1956  (70  Stat  898): 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1613)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  trf  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H  R  12248  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  review 
and  an  an  ilysls  of  the  positions  held  by 
mUitary  personnel  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  in  the  OfBce  of  each  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Armed  Forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  certain  economies  as 
well  as  of  restoring  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
taries to  civilian  control:  to  the  Committee 
on  A.'med  Services. 

By  Mr   BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

H  R.  12349.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 

Trade    Commission    Act    to    provide    for    the 

issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 

to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pend- 


ing compU  tion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceeilings;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  rorelgn  Commerce. 

H  R.  122i>0.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  an  Import  quota  on  Iron 
ore;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BRAY: 

H-R.  122£i.  A  bill  to  provide  addiuonaJ 
fuQds  for  ;L5e  in  the  several  States  without 
Federal  dUection.  control,  or  interference, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  12252  A  bill  to  strengthen  SUte 
governmen  s.  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  States  frr  educational  purposes  by  return- 
ing a  portnn  of  the  Federal  t.^xes  collected 
therein,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  cuid  L.abor 
By  Wr   DOWDY: 

HR   1225  5    A  bill   to  designate  the  reser- 
voir   to    bo    constructed    on    the    Angelina 
River     nea-     Jasper,     Tex.,     as     "Lake     Mc- 
Alitter";  tc  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   E'VTNS: 

HR  12254  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of 
tha  bridge  in  DeKalb  County.  Tenn..  now 
known  as  Hurricane  Bridge,  to  the  P.  C. 
Crjwley  M'  monal  Bridge;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr    GALLAGHER: 

H  R.  12255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Seou.^lty  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  ris  to  provide  Insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hosplta  .  nursing  home,  home  nursing 
service,  ani  diagnostic  outpatient  hospital 
services  for  persons  eligible  for  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
W^Vj's  ai.d  Means. 

By  N'r    HIESTAND: 

H  R  12253  A  bill  to  amend  section  1361  of 
th«  Intprnul  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
.■spflct  to  the  election  of  certain  partnerships 
anl  pr_>pn  •torships  as  to  taxable  status;  to 
tha  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    INOUYE: 

H  R  12257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38,  U:ilted  States  Code,  to  restore  to 
certain  ve'eran.=i  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  the 
right  to  re::e;ve  hospital  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  \'et4?Tans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R  122.5.1  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyiance  of  ertaln  lands  to  the  State  of  Call- 
fortila;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aff^  lr» 

By  Mr    KEARNS 

H  R  122.5(1  A  bill  U)  authorize  a  5-year 
pr<«gram  of  assistance  to  financially  needy 
sch^J"!  district.".  In  paying  the  principal  and 
interest  an:Tually  falling  due  on  loans  for 
construction  of  urgently  needed  elementary 
or  »ecor.dary  public  school  facilities,  and  for 
otlu-r  purpc^es;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Edu- 
citlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  GEORGE  P    MILLER 

H  R  12260  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Corjii)ensation  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the 
pa;/ment  of  Incentive  pay  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  performing  duty  as  operators 
of  stibmersibles;  to  the  Cummitiee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    POAGE: 

HR  12261  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tuml  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended, 
and  the  .Agricultural  .Act  of  1949  as  amended. 
with  respect  to  market  adjustment  and  price 
support  programs  f  >r  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
to  provide  a  high-protcln  food  distribution 
prcj^am.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cottinrtttee  on  Agriculture 

Bv  Mr    SANTANGEI.O 

H  R   12262    A  bill  to  amend  section  353(3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
t^e  C'  mmiUfe  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SELDEN : 

H  R  12263  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
si  la  <it  ctn  agreement  for  the  Joint  construc- 
Uoa  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  a 
major  International  storage  dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande    in    accordance    with    the    provisions 


of    the    treaty    of    FebrUiiry    3,     1944,    with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purjxjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreitjn  Affairs. 
By  Mr   SPENCE 

H  R.  12264  A  bill  to  amend  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Kct  s<3  as  to  repeal 
Its  expiration  date,  thereby  making  perma- 
nent law  Its  pro"l?lons  fnr  regulating  savings 
and  loan  holding  com[>anle«;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banki:ig  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  VINSON: 

HR  12265  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  p>er8ons  to 
administer  oaths  and  to  perform  notarial 
acts  for  persons  serving  with,  employed  by, 
or  accompanyln;  the  Armed  Forces  outside 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  WATTS : 

HJi.  12266.  A  bill  to  provide  that  if  the 
Republic  of  tho  Philippines  prohibits  the 
export  of  rattan  poles  tlie  full  statutory  rate 
of  duty  of  60  percent  ad  valorem  shall  apply 
to  furniture  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  rattan 
which  was  manufactured  In,  or  comes  Into 
the  United  Stat«;8  from,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

HR.  12267.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Comraerce  Act  by  excluding  ex- 
press companies  from  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  section;  to  the  C<.immlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  YOUNGER: 

H  R.  12268  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the  cost 
of  operation  of  certain  regulatory  agencies; 
to  the  CommltUfe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeroe 

By  Mr  Z.\BLOCKI 

HR.  12-269.  A     bill     to    authorize    Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  Stales  to  be  used 
for    constructlnif    school    facilities;     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  BARRETT: 

HR  12270  A  bill  to  amend  certain  law-; 
relating  to  the  conservation  and  improve- 
ment of  prlv.ite  h'U.slng  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communl'les.  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    GiXDDKLL 

H.R  12271  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o'  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
lawful  expenditures  f'>r  legislative  purposes 
.^hall  be  allowe<l  as  ded\i'tl<  .ns  from  gross 
lnr<'me.  to  the  Cf>fnmiltee  on  Wayn  and 
Means 

By  Mr    GUB8ER: 

H  R  12272  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
enter  int.j  .igri,-<  nieats  with  eacti  ul  the 
.States,  Commonwealtlis.  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for  a  private 
voluntary  me'llral  care  insurance  program 
for  certain  pfrs^^ms  over  the  age  of  6.5,  and 
to  authorize  payments  by  the  Secretary  to 
States  to  cover  part  >i  the  cost  of  such  in- 
surance; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    KILGORE 

HR  12273.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Admlnl.<;tratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  fxrsons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  fKisl- 
tlons  in  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CoDimlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HR.  12274.  A    bill    to    amend   section   4  of 
the  act  of  January  21,    1929    (48  U.S.C    354a 
(c)).   and   for  other   ptir)-)oses;    to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs, 
Bv  Mr    BUDGE 

H,J  Hes  708  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  both  labor 
and  management  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  the  value  of  the 
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apprenticeship  system  to  our  national  econ- 
omy; to  Uie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 

By  Mr   BURLESON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  691.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  dl.sposal  of  certain  publica- 
tions now  stored  in  the  fok  Ing  room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  warehouse 
of  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  530,  Resolution  to  amend  House 
Resolution  27,  86th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  tlause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  .follows: 

By  Mr,  ASHLEY: 
HR.  12276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotios 
Sakelaropoulos  Kaplan;    to    the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  B.\RRETT: 
HR.  12276    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
Ico  Natale;  to  the  Commltt<;e  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H  R.  12277.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Hayman  ti  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlclary. 

HR,  12278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Louisa  Caparrlnl  Guastl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

H  R.  12279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Silvio 
A.  Quasti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 
HR,  12280.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of  Hans 
Peter  Franz  Schlobach;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs   CHURCH: 
HR.  12281.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kalno 
Knuuttila;   to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12282.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Bessie  Caroline  Perry;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidlciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  R.  12283.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Jan 
Mlchal  Dien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJi.  12284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  C. 
Thomas,  Robert  W.  Barber,  Milton  A,  Chace 


and  Richard  F,  Turner;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl,  12285  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Stamata  VergATl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  p>etitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

465.  By  Mr,  FORAND:  Petition  of  the 
Croatian  Fraternal  Union  of  America  me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Forand  bill  (HR. 
4700)  which  would  amend  the  social  secu- 
rity law  so  as  to  provide  against  the  high 
costs  of  hoepitals,  nursing  homes,  medical 
and  surgical  c.-u-e  for  persons  eligible  for  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

466.  By  Mr.  Mc^ULLOCH:  Petition  of  90 
members  of  the  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  Teach- 
ers Association  Indicating  support  of  H.R. 
22  and  S.  8  relating  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


EXTE^4S!0NS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Depressed  Areas  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  Rl 3^1  ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JFRSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17  1960 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Penn- 
sylvania is  one  of  the  S:ates  suffering 
most  fiom  pockets  of  chronic  Industrial 
unemployment.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  five  of  the  major  labor  market 
areas  are  so-called  dejiressed  areas. 
Ihese  are  the  Altoona.  Erie,  Johnstown, 
Scranton.  and  Wilk  .s-Iiarrc-Hazletcn 
areas.  As  of  March  1960,  unemployment 
In  these  five  major  areas  totaled  57  500 
persons  In  addition  ticre  are  six 
smaller  iiul;i..tri;il  areas  on  which  there 
is  general  agreement  that  conditions  of 
chronic  unemployment  ex;,>t.  These  are 
the  Berwick-Bioom.sburg.  Clearfield-Du 
Bois,  New  Castle,  PottsvlUe,  Sunbuiy- 
Shamokin-Mounl  Caimrl,  and  Union- 
towTi-Conncllsville  areas  Unemploy- 
ment In  tliose  six  smallei  areas  totaled 
40,850  persons  on  the  basis  of  most  re- 
cently available  surveys.  All  11  of  these 
areas  would  have  been  recognized  as 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  under 
both  the  administration's  find  the  Senate 
passed  depre.«;.'^ed  area.s  bill^.  Aside  from 
the  addition  of  one  .smaller  industrial 
area,  namely  Butler  with  sn  unemployed 
total  of  3,100  persons,  the  hill  as  it  pa.ssed 
the  Senate  and  the  administration's  bill 
were  in  complete  agreement  that  these 
were  the  areas  of  chron:r  'inrmployment 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  unimployed  total 
for  these  12  areas  totals  Uil.450  persons. 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  happen  un- 
der the  House  version  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  and  sent  to  the  President  and  ve- 
toed.   It   would  have   been   mandatory 
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that  the  administrator  de.signate  23 
areas  in  Pennsylvania  as  eligible  for  as- 
sistance with  an  unemployed  total  of 
320,850  or  over  three  times  that  for  the 
commonly  recognized  chronic  areas.  In 
other  words,  chronic  areas  would  get  only 
one-third  of  the  assistance  intended  for 
them.  Other  areas,  includine  Philadel- 
phia with  119,300  unemployed  and  Pitts- 
burgh with  75,700  unemployed  would  get 
$2  of  every  $3  of  assistance  intended  for 
the  chronic  areas  in  Pennsylvania. 

No  wonder  the  President  fotmd  it  nec- 
essary to  veto  the  unfau'  and  un.sound  de- 
pressed areas  bill  which  the  Congress 
sent  to  him.  Failure  of  this  Congress  to 
get  busy  and  pass  a  good  bill  at  this  .ses- 
sion can  mean  only  one  thing.  i»nd  that  is, 
that  the  majority  parly  of  this  Congress 
is  more  Interested  in  a  i>otential  political 
issue  than  it  is  in  cnaclint'  constructive 
legialation  to  les.sen  sufTering  in  hard-hit 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WEST    VIKCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17, 1960 

Mrs,  KEE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  my  newsletter 
relea.sed  May  16.  1960: 

Keenotls 
(By  Representative  Euzabkth  Kee) 

Dominating  all  discussion  in  Washington 
Ls  the  shooting  down  of  an  American  plane 
while  on  a  flight  over  Russia.  This  incident 
haa  raised  serious  international  questions 
and  Its  effect  cx)uld  be  reflected  in  the  sum- 
mit conference  scheduled  for  this  week,  and 


President  Elsenhower's  proposed  subsequent 
visit  to  Russia. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  country  lost 
considerable  prestige  abroad  over  the  manner 
in  which  the  Incident  was  handled,  'yet, 
because  Democrats  have  closed  ranks  behind 
the  President,  the  possibility  that  the  Inci- 
dent will  be  as  costly  as  first  feared  has  been 
ie"^!4ened. 

Chairman  Clarenct:  Cannon  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  Democrat  and 
one  of  the  three  or  four  most  power'ul  men 
In  the  House,  took  the  floor  in  a  dramatic 
fpeech  to  defend  this  Nation's  practice  of 
f,ylng  photOigraj>hic  planes  over  Russia  at 
high  altitudes  He  was  followed  by  Senator 
Ltndon  John.son  of  Texaf.  the  majority 
i-oder  in  the  Senate.  v-Uo  called  r.jxjn  the 
Nitiou  to  clone  ranks  at  a  time  of  crisis, 

Mr  KJu-UAhchev  is  enjoying  a  propaganda 
h.'llday  as  a  result  of  the  incident  He  Is 
going  to  do  all  he  can  to  keep  the  Issue  alive 
and  at  times  it  seems  he  Is  Intent  upon 
forclnjr  the  President  to  cancel  his  plaiuied 
MBit  to  Russia. 

If  we  had  bYl/iwu  a  tendency  to  argue 
among  ourselves  at  home  over  this  matter, 
the  damage  abroad  cauld  h.ive  Ijeen  Incal- 
culable, Our  alUe«  undoubtedly  would  have 
bO'pn  frightened.  pr«sibly  to  the  pwlnt  of 
denying  to  us  the  further  vise  of  bases. 

As  thliips  worked  out,  the  country  is 
united  behind  the  Presidei.t,  even  though 
no  one  Is  particularlv  h.appy  that  we  were 
caught  In  such  embarriissing  circumstances. 
We  can  at  lea.st  through  a  sho^  of  unity 
n\iiumize  tlie  damxige  from  the  incident. 

P.EA     2  5     YEARS    OLD 

Last  week  marked  the  25th  anniversary  erf 
the  Riiral  Electrification  Administration. 
Tills  is  the  Federal  agency  which  loans  funds 
to  locally  owned  cooperatives  to  build  and 
operate  electric  syrtems  serving  rural  areas 

The  program  has  been  a  tremendou-s  suc- 
cess. About  95  percent  of  all  fiu-ms  are  now 
electntled.  ena,b:ing  farmers  to  install  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  laborsavlng  devices. 
The  life  of  farm  families  has  been  con.-'ld- 
erably  enriched  by  this  program. 

REA  is  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
American  system.  It  Is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment works  with  local  groups  Instead  of 
tr3rlng  to  run  a  program  from  Washington. 
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W1»T    VIRGINIA    SPEAKS    OUT 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  have  demon- 
strated once  more  that  they  make  up  their 
own  minds  about  people  and  Iseues.  The 
national  press  devoted  several  weeks  to  tell- 
ing the  Nation  that  our  State  was  composed 
of  people  whose  judgment  would  be  swayed 
by  blind  prejudice.  Now  the  iieople  have 
spoken  a!s  usual,  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia acted  m  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience.  They  refused  to 
live  up  to  the  picture  painted  by  visiting 
Journalists  They  listened  to  the  arg:u- 
ments.  they  weighed  them  and  then  voted  as 
they  believed  best 


Norwegian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17 .  1960 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor 
today  a  milestone  in  Noin^-ay'.s  more- 
than-thou-sand-year-old  history.  Nor- 
way's CorLstitution  Day  date.s  from  but  a 
century  and  a  half  ago— May  17,  1814. 

The  Norsemen,  however,  were  recog- 
nized a^  a  separate  nation  as  early  as 
the  9th  century.  Political  unification  of 
this  ancient  country  is  identified  with 
the  Viking  era;  as  is,  indeed,  the  first 
connection  with  North  America.  For 
the  intrepid  Norsemen  were  famous  for 
their  voyages,  reaching  as  far  as  Green- 
land and  the  coast  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  This  day  May  17,  1814, 
marks  the  reemergence  of  the  nation  of 
Norway. 

During  the  intervening  centuries -the 
political  independence  of  Norway  had 
more  than  once  been  submerged;  but  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  unconquerable. 
It  reasserted  itself  mast  vigorously  after 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  people  re- 
fused to  be  dominated  either  from  with- 
out or  within. 

On  May  17.  1814,  Norway,  through  a 
national  a:i.sembly,  was  declared  inde- 
pendent. The  constitution  then  adopted 
was  based  on  the  ideas  which  had 
inspired  the  American  and  the  French 
Revolutions,  on  the  principles  of  Mon- 
tesquieu and  John  Locke's  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  spirit  of  independence  in  Norway 
was,  however,  long  linked  with  a  spirit 
of  cooperation.  During  the  19th  century 
Norway  was  linked  with  Sweden  in  a 
union.  Theoretically  each  country  was 
to  preserve  its  complete,  sovereign  inde- 
pendence In  fact,  however,  Sweden  be- 
came dominant,  particularly  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs;  and  in  1905  the 
union  was  dissolved  Norway  became  an 
entirely  independent  nation. 

Significantly,  the  democratic  spirit  of 
a  people  was  never  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  in  their  election  of  a  king. 
When,  m  1905.  King  Haakon  VII  com- 
menced his  long  reign  as  a  much-loved 
"First  Citizen."  he  was  the  first  man  ever 
to  be  elected  king  by  modern  democratic 
processes. 


Together  with  their  love  of  democracy 
and  independence  the  Norwegians  have 
maintained  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate. Clear  evidence  of  this  spirit 
exists  today  in  the  part  that  Norway 
plays  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  this  collective  system  is  to 
prevent  war.  Norway  has  placed  great 
weight  on  NATO's  activities  to  promote 
conditions  of  peace. 

Norway  has  sought  to  strengthen  polit- 
icul  contacts  between  member  countries 
for  consultative  activity  on  political 
problems.  Such  measures  are  not  only 
valuable  for  cooperative  purposes — and 
Norway  places  emphasis  on  the  nonmili- 
taiy  field — but  also  contributes  to  the  re- 
laxing of  tensions.  Such  a  policy  is 
typical  of  Norway's  traditional  avoid- 
ance of  international  conflict. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  to 
feel  a  kinship  with  Norway — this  coun- 
try of  demonstrated  faith  in  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  cooperation,  and  the 
promotion  of  world  peace — one  which 
has  sent  so  many  of  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, to  our  own  shores. 


Tribute  to  the  Eagle  Rock  Sentinel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

Of     C.\LIf  (.>RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,1960 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
24th  Congressional  District  of  California, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  In 
Congress,  possesses  a  number  of  top 
quality  local  newspapers  which  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  district  in 
reporting  news  of  special  interest  to  the 
c^wnmunity.  expressing  area  views  on 
matters  affecting  it.  undertaking  cru- 
sades in  behalf  of  the  community  where 
its  interest  is  concerned,  and  generally 
performing  many  other  valualjle  serv- 
ices in  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
community.  The  24th  District  is  very 
fortunate  to  have  these  public-spirited 
institutions. 

One  of  the  fine  community  newspapers 
serving  the  24th  District,  the  Eagle  Rock 
Sentinel,  is  celebrating  its  50th  anni- 
vai-sary  this  year.  The  Sentinel  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  district  and  I  wish 
to  add  my  heartiest  congratulations  on 
this  important  occasion. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  kind 
of  newspaper  the  Sentinel  was  to  be  from 
the  very  'oeginning.  When  it  first  ap- 
peared, in  March  1910.  the  Sentinel  an- 
nounced that  it  would  defy  the  then 
existing  trend  toward  journalistic  sen- 
sationalism and  that  it  would  repyort 
community  news  in  a  conservative, 
straightforward  manner. 

In  the  intervening  50  years,  the  Eagle 
Reck  Sentinel  has  maintained  its  origi- 
nal position  with  admirable  determina- 
tion. Throughout  a  brilliant  career  the 
Sentinel  has  kept  to  its  original  purpose 
and  resisted  temptations  to  gain  in  cir- 


culation through  sacrifice  of  its  ideals. 
It  has  earned  a  deserved  reputation  as 
a  leader  in  its  field. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
Eagle  Rock  Sentinel  and  the  position  it 
occupies  today  is  due  Mr.  Harry  Lawson, 
for  many  years  the  owner,  and  still  pub- 
lisher, of  the  Sentinel,  and  Mr.  Oran  Asa, 
who  purchased  the  Sentinel  several  years 
ago.  I  am  confident  that  under  these 
extremely  capable  hands  the  Sentinel 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  of  Eagle 
Rock  for  many  years  to  come  and  I  wish 
it  every  success  in  the  future. 


Federal  Subsidies  Inflate  School  Costs 
(H.R.  10125) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.1960 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consid- 
ering the  question  of  Federal  aid  for 
education,  we  need  to  take  a  close,  hard 
look  at  the  facts.  Is  such  Federal  aid 
actually  needed?  Is  it  good  business  to 
send  a  tax  dollar  to  Washington  and  get 
back  a  smaller  dollar  in  the  form  of 
so-called  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction? Should  we  risk  a  degree  of 
Federal  control  over  education  by  un- 
dertaking a  mammoth  $975  million 
grant  and  aid  program  for  school 
construction? 

On  the  question  of  need,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  states  that  the  peak 
need  for  new  classroom  construction  has 
been  passed.  From  that  source  it  can 
also  be  assumed  that  the  anticipated 
annual  classroom  construction  rate, 
without  Federal  aid,  will  more  than  meet 
future  requirements — even  as  estimated 
by  the  bill's  proponents. 

That  same  office,  after  a  recent  sur- 
vey, reports  that  only  237  school  dis- 
tricts in  45  States  (embracing  35,000  dis- 
tricts) have  exhausted  all  sources  of 
borrowing  for  classroom  construction. 
The  total  classroom  need  in  these  237 
*"borrowed-up"  districts  was  less  than 
3,100;  and  45  percent  of  the  districts  had 
fewer  than  600  pupils  enrolled. 

It  is  also  significant  that  almost  50 
percent  of  all  classrooms  used  in  1959 
have  been  built  since  World  War  n. 

Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  on  a  na- 
tional average  property  values  for  school 
tax  purposes  are  asses.sed  at  30  percent 
of  real  values. 

It  would  seem  self-evident,  therefore, 
that  in  the  face  of  available  informa- 
tion the  facts  do  not  support  the  need 
for  this  form  of  Federal  aid  as  proposed. 

Second,  is  it  good  business  from  a  tax- 
payer's standpoint  to  send  a  tax  dollar 
to  Washington  and  get  back  only  a  por- 
tion of  it.  to  help  build  classrooms?  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be  better, 
from  the  taxpayer's  standpoint,  to  retain 
that  tax  dollar  at  its  source,  avoid  the 
shrinking  effect  of  sending  it  to  Wash- 
ington and  then  back  to  its  source,  and 
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be  able  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  that  tax 
dollar  in  the  construction  of  classrooms, 
and  with  no  strings  attached  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  it? 

On  this  subject  of  costs,  it  is  necessary 
for  local  interests  to  take  into  consider- 
ation section  8  of  the  pending  bill.  H.R. 
10128,  which  provides; 

Skc  8.  (a)  The  Stale  educaitlonal  agency 
of  each  state  which  rweUes  funds  under 
thla  Act  shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the 
Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  c^jntractors  or  subcon- 
tractors in  the  (jerformaiice  of  work  on 
schcKkl  construction  project*  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  under  this  .\ct  wUl  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  I>avi6-Bacon  Act. 

A  difficulty  often  encountered  in  the 
application  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 
that  wage  rates  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  m  a  given  community  may  reflect 
prevailing  wages  in  a  locality,  but  not 
those  that  prevail  in  a  particular  com- 
munity. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  to  illustrate 
that  fact.  Two  schools  were  recently 
built  simultaneously  in  Selma,  Ala. — the 
Edge-wood  Grade  Pk-hool.  upon  which  no 
Federal  funds  were  used,  and  the  New 
Knox  Elementary  School  up>on  which 
Federal  funds  were  used. 

Here  are  the  wage  rates  applied  to  the 
two  construction  jobs: 

I  Per  hour] 


Job  category 


E<lc«wood 

School  (.no 
>'«(teral 
funds) 


KnoT 

School 

( Kedcril 

funds) 


Common  labor 

Carpenter 

Concrete  finisher 

Concn-Ie  mixer  and  traTeling 
machine  o|ierstur 


It  can  be  seen  that  the  federally  set 
wages  ranged  from  40  cents  to  $1.25 
more  per  hour  than  local  wages  for  the 
same  kind  of  work.  It  appears  from 
this  example  that  the  wage  rates  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  that  particu- 
lar community  were  substantially  higher 
than  the  prevailing  wage  that  existed 
there,  although  it  may  have  reflected  the 
prevailing  rates  in  a  locality  that  per- 
haps included  a  metropolitan  area. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  tax  dollar 
that  is  sent  to  Washington  and  comes 
back  later  in  the  form  of  Federal  aid.  is 
a  smaller  dollar  when  it  returns  to  its 
place  of  origin  I  do  not  know  just  how 
much  of  its  true  value  is  lost  in  this 
form  of  Federal  aid.  In  the  field  of 
Federal  aid  for  slum  clearance,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  said  that  some  22 'j  cents  of 
each  dollar  is  consumed  by  the  Federal 
overhead  exi:>ense  of  making  the  dollar 
available  and  returned  to  its  original 
source.  And  in  the  case  of  public  hous- 
ing, the  brokerage  ft^  paid  to  the  Gov- 
eiTiment  on  each  tax  dollar  spent 
amoimts  to  39.9  cents. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most 
people  agree  with  the  warning  so  often 
given  by  Uie  late  Senator  Robert  Taft 
when  he  said:  "Federal  aid  means  Fed- 
eral control.  There  is  no  middle 
ground." 


A  study  of  the  history  of  Federal  aid 
programs  reveals  that  as  a  general  rule 
such  aid  entails  conditions  and  terms 
under  which  it  is  to  be  spent.  We  be- 
gin with  It  here  by  the  application  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  right  at  the  incep- 
tion, with  Uncle  Sam  dictating  to  the 
local  community  how  much  they  must 
pay  the  laborers  who  do  the  work,  with- 
out regard  to  the  local  labor  market  and 
the  wage  rates  that  may  actually  pre- 
vail in  a  particular  community. 

It  t>ecomes  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  to  be  sent  to 
Washington,  then  returned  for  local  use, 
it  will  come  back  with  strings  attached. 
That  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  price 
that  the  people  must  pay  if  they  choose 
to  make  use  of  Ftxleral  aid  on  local 
projects  of  this  nature. 

Therefore,  while  certain  Federal  aid 
programs  have  become  accepted  in  tliis 
countiT.  it  would  seem  wise  to  take  a 
close,  hard  look  at  the  new  ones  that  are 
proposed.  Unless  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  justify  such  activities,  it 
would  seem  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
allow  local  commtmities  which  can  do 
so  to  assume  tliis  responsibility  on  a 
local  level,  and  keep  Uncle  Sam  out  of  it. 


Jobs  After  40 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1960 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  for  some 
time  conducted  a  fine  campaign  to  edu- 
cate employers  to  the  advantages  of 
hiring  older  workers.  Remarks  on  the 
subject  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  former 
Senator  Frank  A  BaiTett  were  com- 
mented upon  editorially  by  the  Wyo- 
ming Tribune,  Apirl  30,  1958,  as  follows; 

Job    Hunting    ArxEB   40 

A  lot  Of  people  will  Indeed  applaud  Sena- 
tor Prank  A.  Barrett  for  qvipstionlng.  In  his 
newsletter,  the  callousness  of  the  crack  that 
•Life  Begins  at  40." 

He  pointed  to  the  growing  and  grave  con- 
cern with  the  trend  among  employers  to 
bypass  the  fellow  who  has  seen  40  summers. 

"It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for 
men  of  that  age  to  find  Jobs."  he  observed. 
"Thousands  of  skilled  and  experienced 
workers  are  unable  to  earn  a  living  because 
of   this   discrimination   in   employment." 

He  praised  the  nationwide  drive  of  the 
Eagles,  which  got  ofT  to  a  rousing  start  at 
Cheyenne  largely  through  the  efforts  of  W. 
F,  OToole. 

Legislation  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  which  would  prohibit  con- 
tractors on  a  Federal  project  from  discrim- 
inating against  Individuals  solely  because  of 
age. 

"A  good  many  of  our  citizens  find  them- 
selves unemployed  after  working  20  years  or 
more  for  one  employer,"  the  Senator  said. 
"Even  though  they  are  in  good  physical  con- 
dition and  in  the  prime  of  life,  they  cannot 
find  Jobs.  And  yet  these  j^ople  are  entirely 
too  young  to  retire,  and  m'.>£t  without  means 
to  retire. 


"They  are  caught  betwixt  and  between 
In  my  t>oot.  it  "alnf  fair  and  I  don't  mind 
saying  so." 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  pro- 
nounced even  when  the  economy  was  boom- 
ing. It  has  become  tragic  In  many  respects 
with  the  onset  of  the  depression. 

Tlie  Federal  Government,  at  least,  doesn't 
have  to  go  sdong  with  the  matter.  And 
States  might  also  take  a  cue 

Other  favorable  comments  on  tlie 
Eagles'  campaign  have  been  made  by 
many  public  figxires.    Here  are  samples: 

Vice  President:  "The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  Ameri- 
can for  Liic:r  Jobs  Alter  40'  c;uiipiiit;p..  Tlie 
all  tcK)  pre-,  .-^.lei.t  practice  of  discriminating 
against  middle-aged  workers  is  a  twofold 
tratredy  Ii  causes  hardship  to  many  of  our 
fliie.st  citizens,  and  It  deprives  the  Nation 
of  skills  which  it  so  badly  needs  these  criti- 
cal days  ■ — Richard  Nixon,  Vice  President 
of  tiie  United  States. 

Governor:  "It  Is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  is  conducting  this  active  cam- 
paign to  end  Job  discrimination  based  on 
age  I  have  been  \  ery  much  opposed  to 
practice  of  shunting  aside  older  folks" — 
Ernest  W.  McFarland,  Governor  of  Arizona 

US.  Senator:  "In  what  should  be  their 
'polden  years."  alt-^gether  too  many,  now.  are 
shunted  more  and  more  to  an  Insecure, 
deper.dent,  and  hopeless  position  in  our 
society,  through  deprivation,  because  of 
their  age.  of  their  opportunity  for  gainful 
work"--VS'AEaEN  G.  Magnuson,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Governor:  "The  Eagles  certainly  have  my 
support  In  their  efforts  to  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  the  skills  now  being  neglected 
in  the  Increasing  group  of  older  men  and 
women.  I  do  support  the  Eagles  'Jobs  After 
40"  campaign" — Albert  D  Rosellinl,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Congressman:  "Botli  public  and  private 
employers  would  be  benefited  by  giving 
our  older  workers  greater  Job  opportunities, 
and  I  should  like  to  commend  the  Eagles 
for  their  efforts  in  this  Importiint  field"— 
G*X)RGK  HuDDLisTON,  Jr  .  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Ninth  District,   Alabama, 

Governor:  "I  subscribe  wholehciu-tedly  'X) 
tlie  objectives  of  the  Eagles  "Jobs  After  40" 
cfinipaign.  I  will  be  happy  to  lake  steps  to 
eva.Iiiate  the  problem  In  Maine  with  a  view 
to  developing  solutions"— Edmund  S.  Mrs- 
KiE,  Governor  of  Maine. 

Congressman:  "The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  program  for  "Jobs  After  40'  Is  a  highly 
meritorious  one  and  it  certainly  has  my  full 
support.  Congratulations  on  this  worth- 
while enterprise" — LawTence  H.  Smi'th, 
Member  of  Congress,  First  District,  "Wiscon- 
sin. 

Governor:  "I  am  sure  that  your  organiza- 
tion can  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  persons  over 
40  years  of  age  find  employment,  and  I  have 
long  been  vinderstanding  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  middle  aged"— Theodore  R 
McKeldin.  Governor  of  Maryland. 

OiHgressman:  "Today  tof.»  many  compe- 
te:.t,  n'^le-b  -died,  trained,  and  experienced 
workers  are  being  told  they  are  "too  old.  even 
at  a^e  40.'  'I'hat  i.-.  why  I  have  pledged  my 
full  supix>rt  to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
campaign  agaiii.'.t  age  discrimination" — 
Htnry  S.  Rxuss.  Member  of  Congress,  Fifth 
District,  Wisconsin. 

Governor:  "To  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles:  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
people  after  tlic  a+ie  of  40  years  have  very 
much  to  offer  in  being  placed  on  Jobs.  Their 
accumulated  experience  Is  valuable,  and  I 
find  that  very  often  they  are  more  inclined 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  and  stay  on 
the  Job  longer  than  younger  people"— 
Charles  H.  Russell,  Governor  of  Nevada. 
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us.  Senator:  ■The  l<jss  of  production,  ps 
well  as  of  a  skilled  work  force  sufficient  tfl 
meet  our  national  deion^e  needs,  require  that 
older  workers  be  given  equal  status  m  the 
competitive  Job  market  The  Eagles  Jobs 
After  40'  campaign  Is  a  most  commendable 
and  worthy  project,  and  one  which  deserves 
wholehearted  support  You  certainly  can 
count  on  mine" — Hubert  H  Humphrey.  US. 
Senator  from  Mlnnestita 


Penntylvania   Dutch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  I960 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently I  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  76-page 
booklet  that  contained  just  about  that 
many  traditional  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
recipes.  AJong  with  each  copy.  I  sent  a 
covering  letter,  written  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  dialect  which  is  written  and 
spoken  in  my  district.  One  of  the  daily 
papers  in  my  district,  the  Lebanon  Daily 
News,  each  day  has  a  column  written  in 
that  dialect.  Not  to  keep  the  Members 
confounded.  I  also  sent  along  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  my  covering  letter. 
mentioning  this  wonderful  area  in 
Pennsylvania,  which,  from  the  response 
I  received  from  the  Members,  is  borne 
out  in  their  letters  to  me. 

I  am  grateful  to  receive  the  many 
nice  comments  from  the  membership  for 
my  effort  to  impart  to  them  some  in- 
formation about  customs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  community  and  particu- 
larly their  delightful  food  preparations 
and  combination  of  Dutch  dishes. 

I  want  to  include  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  typical  letters  received  that 
reflect  the  literary  effort  evoked  by  the 
cookbook  and  its  covering  letters,  and 
should  you  be  passing  through  that 
lovely  Pennsylvania  country  with  its 
well-kept  farms,  the  colorful  •hex" 
signs,  and  so  forth,  and  overhear  expres- 
sions like:  "Jake  is  spritzing  the  grass," 
"It's  just  for  nice,"  or  "It  wonders  me," 
then  you  will  know  you  are  among  the 
nice,  hospitable  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  5,  1960. 

MiE  Glt)er  Friend  Ich  hob  kalrd  es  sawa 
uft  muhls — "Fer  wos  sella  mir  Deutsch  ale, 
wun  du  bisht  net  dumm  "  Our.  Ich  bin  recht 
shure  wxin  do  gUjklich  genunk  waersht  fuh 
dlrlch  des  land,  du  daetsch  ous  finna  aus  sell 
net  war  is. 

De  shanne  un  gute-kolta  boweri  mit  schler 
gute  in  pharab  un  mlt  'hexa'  tzana — un 
de  ushtso  gute-kolta  helser  sin  arrick  gross 
un  so  be-kund, 

Ains  fum  de  unner  digna  fah  woe  si  be- 
kund  sin  is  erie  kucha  Si  sin  grosse  esser. 
Dlrlch  des  land  sm  wotshelser  wu  si  spe- 
ciallzea  ( in  dee  essa  wos  unser  grtjss-  mixl- 
der  gamacht  hut  i  , 

Ich  hob  gamaint  du  daltsch  glicha  bruvera 
fum  des  essa  m  die  hamlt.  Well,  mle  guder 
friend.  Jack  Wolfe,  fum  der  Meggs  Kumpany 
fum  Harnsbaerick,  aire  is  gross  in  de  blzness 
un  mach:  por  sodda  fum  de  Pennsylfania 
Deutscha   noodla,   aire   hut   en    resada   buch 


mlt  feel  resada  fa  gude  essa,  un  du  kunsht 
daje  fum  de  bicher  greea, 

Ich  was  OS  du  hummench  washt  usht  fum 
de  resada  laesa.  FYoke  die  famlUa  ains 
brtivera  Mle  besht  resade  is  'Schnitz  un 
Kaepp  "  uf  page  29 

Der  Biles  Horst.  Secretary  Benson's  con- 
gressional liaison  mun.  aire  is  awe  fum  des 
laod  un  connet  usht  des  schwetza  aire  con 
dee  ouse  acta 

Hurt  du  gleischt  das  buch  un  awe  dale  fum 
de$  kucha. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  M    Mumma. 
Member  of  Congress. 


I  Translation! 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  5.  1960. 

MtY  Dear  Colleague  I  have  heard  the  ex- 
pression many  times-  What's  the  use  of  be- 
ing Dutch  if  you  are  not  dumb."  Neverthe- 
leas,  I  am  quite  sure  if  you  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  up  through  this 
country,  you  would  realize  the  untruth  of 
that  statement 

The  beautiful  and  well-kept  farms  with 
barns  well  painted  and  with  "hex"  signs — 
and  the  equally  well  kept  houses  are  really 
teiriflc  and  so  characteristic. 

One  of  the  other  things  for  which  they  are 
f.^lnous  Is  their  c<x>king  They  are  stout 
eaters.  Throughout  the  territory  there  are 
hotels  where  they  specialize  In  these  tradi- 
tional dishes, 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  even  try  such 
meals  in  your  home.  Well,  my  good  friend, 
J;uk  Wolfe  of  the  Meggs  Company  of  Harrls- 
burg.  who  specializes  in  manufacturing  sev- 
eml  varieties  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
nixxlles.  has  a  recipe  book  for  many  such 
dl$hes,  and  has  made  some  of  these  available 

for  you . 

I  know  you  will  get  hungry  Just  reading 
these  re<lpes  Have  your  folks  try  one.  My 
favorite   s    ■Schnitz  un  Gnepp"  on  page  29. 

Milf's  H'jrst.  Secretary  Benson's  congres- 
sional li;ilson  man.  is  also  from  this  country 
arjd  cannot  only  talk  it  but  act  It  out. 

Hope  you  will  enjoy  the  book  and  also 
sc^me  of  ^he  cooking. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  M    Mumma. 
Member  of  Congress. 


House  or  Representatives, 
'  Washington,  DC. 

Walter:  When  the  flags  go  by  the  train  is 
all'     Jacob'  Get  up'     Mamas  et  herself,  pa- 
puB  et  hisself.  and  I  have  et  myself! 
Thanks  for  the  noodles! 

Walt. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.shington.  D  C,  May  10, 1960. 
Rapresei.tative  Walter  M  Mumma, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Walter:  Mine  Gott,  if  your  recipe 
b<x)k  I  '.ake  home  an  elephant  mine  wife 
makes  n\e. 

That's  goot  •    •    •   I   take  home! 
Tlianks  so  much, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 


Mein  Liebe  Herr  Mumma:  Ich  been  ge- 
scribblin  deser  nuten  to  mein  Congressenman 
to  asken  vass  is  loss  mitten  der  mallen  und 
envelopen  Mein  yungln  Erhardt  iss  mit  der 
tralnen  gewoerken  mit  mallen  He  vass 
cotnmen;:in  mlt  der  grosse  hufen  puffer  mlt 
coal  gesl:upen  und  now  mit  der  lowdish  ge- 
tooten  and  stinken  dieseler.  Ich  t>een  eln 
aulten  nann  und  been  not  understandern 
alles  Anber  Erhardt  Is  dlnken  he  vill  be  das 
Jot)  withouten  Iffen  das  mallen  and  envelopln 
mit  dese  i  grosse  zoomer  boomers  Is  geflyian. 
He  vant;  I  shuld  mine  Congre.<;senman  ge- 
srrlbblin  to  tellen  vas  a  goodische  mann  la 
Herr  Cunningham  who  kompt  fun  Omaha, 


Also  ich  been  vorryln  mlt  das  zoomer 
boomer  vas  Is  gerpeepln  mlt  kameran  In  daa 
backyarden  fun  dlese  Kremlin.  Varoom  he 
Is  gettln  gecaughten? 

Leben  zle  so  vlele  yahren  as  da  fuchs  um 
schwantz  hadt  haaren. 
Zlnserely, 

Walter  Wienerwurst 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  May  10,  1960. 
Howdy. 

I  has  Just  contracted  yore  cook  book  and 
Ise  powerful  greatful. 

Some  of  the  vlttles  talked  of  shore  sound 
scrumptus  but  It  Is  quite  a  contrasatory  to 
the  grub  fed  In  our  Ozarks.  We'uns  air 
attached  to  the  beans,  tatters,  maters.  p>ork, 
cornbread,  poke  greens,  and  'lassus  we'uns 
been  fetched  up  on.  but  beln'  of  the  sportln' 
kind — I'll  have  Ma  stew  up  a  batch  and  try 
it  on  tha  youngens  I 
Yourn, 

His  mark   (X) 

A.  S,  J.  Carnahan. 

PS — Translated  from  Ozark  Into  English: 
"We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
recipe  book  and  sincerely  thank  you." 

A  S  J  Carnahan 


Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  Lovett  to  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  Subcommittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"F 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YiiRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  earlier  in 
this  session,  Robert  A  Lovett  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery,  of  which  Senator 
Jackson  is  chairman,  and  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  t)e  a  member  This 
testimony  attracted  widespread  interest 
and  comment  when  it  was  subsequently 
released,  but.  a  number  of  articles  pub- 
lished subsequently  interpreted  certain 
comments  o:  Mr  Lovett  as  being  critical 
of  President  Eisenhower  In  order  to 
make  clear  that  Mr  Lovett's  testimony 
was  both  in  word  and  intent  directed  at 
the  institution  of  the  Presidency  and  not 
at  President  Eisenhower  personally.  Sen- 
ator MuNDT,  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  wrote  Mr.  Lo- 
vett and  received  a  reply  making  this 
intent  completely  clear. 

I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  uhe  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Sen- 
ator MtTNDT  and  Mr.  Lovett,  and  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  by  Arthur  Krock 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
14,  1960.  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei-s 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  30,   1960. 
Mr.  Robert  Lovett, 
Broun  Bros.,  Harriman  d-  Co  , 
New   York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Lovett:  Dviring  March  you  gra- 
clou-sly  appeared  as  the  leadoff  witness  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery, of  which  I  am  a  member.  At  the 
close  of  your  appearance,  the  subcommittee 
went  into  executive  session  to  receive  your 
comments  on  the  operations  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 
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Throughout  your  discussion  of  the  NSC 
you  referred  to  "the  President '  At  the  time, 
it  was  my  impression  that  you  were  analysjlng 
the  position  of  President  Subsequent  pub- 
lished articles  have  been  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  you  described  the  .ictlvitles 
of  the  present  Incumbent  of  the  Presidency, 
Dwight  D    Elsenhower. 

One  of  these  articles  was  a  column  by 
Mr.  Walter  Llppmann  on  March  1.  Several 
days  later  I  attempted  to  clarify  the  matter 
through  a  statement  for  the  Record.  At- 
tached  is   a  copy. 

Unfonunately  my  clarification  statement 
seems  to  have  clarified  nothing.  Your  testi- 
mony still  is  be  interpreted  as  applying  to 
President  Eisenhower  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  having  a  short  note  from  you  as 
to  the  meaning  you  intended  to  give  the 
phrase  'the  President"  in  your  executive 
testimony.  I  hope  to  insert  it  in  the  com- 
mittee record 

Again  may  I  say  that  your  basic  statement 
before  our  subcommittee  was  most  Interesting 
and  pertinent     With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours. 

Karl  E    Mundt, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Sew  York.  N.Y..  April  4.  1960. 
Senator  Karl  E    Mundt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Mcnit:  On  my  return  to 
the  office  today  from  the  Pacific  coast.  I 
found  awaiting  me  your  letter  of  March  31 
requesting  clariflcatlon  of  the  meaning  of 
certain  language  in  rny  comments  on  the 
National  Security  Council  given  In  executive 
session  before  the  Sub<  ommlttee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery 

You  are  correct  In  yc  ur  understanding  that 
my  use  of  the  expression  "the  President" 
meant  "a  President."  or  "any  President,"  and 
not  specifically  the  present  Incumbent,  I 
have  made  this  same  answer  to  Gordon  Gray, 
special  assistant  to  th.;  President,  who  made 
the  same  inquiry  of  me  by  telephone  while  I 
was  in  California. 

You  win  recall  that  In  my  opening  state- 
ment. I  said  (last  stntence.  p.  12,  of  the 
subcommittee  prlntec  record,  pt.  1)  that 
"It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that  none  of 
these  observations  is  mended  to  be  critical 
of  any  individuals  or  of  operational  deci- 
sions." The  few  par.igraplis  I  had  written 
dealing  with  NSC  were  excised  from  my 
public  statement  and  *ere  given  In  executive 
session  in  accordance  I  am  informed,  with 
the  terms  of  an  under;. tandlng  reached  at  the 
request  of  the  White  House  regarding  the 
handling  in  ejcecutiv;  session  of  questions 
on  NSC  matters  The  sentence  quoted  above 
naturally  applies,  as  jou  rightly  understood, 
to  all  my  testimony  ir  both  open  and  execu- 
tive sessions. 

In  view  of  the  public  Interest  shown  in 
the  subcommittee's  hearings,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  some  agencies  or  Individuals 
who  feel  that  the  sho;  might  fit.  I  know  of 
no  way  to  keep  them  from  trying  it  on  for 
size. 

With  my  thanks  fo-  your  kind  letter  and 
cordial  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett. 

How   To   Make   a    JIhoe   Pit   Ant   Foot 

(By  Arthar  Krock) 

Washington,  April  13. — Since  Robert  A. 
Lovett  testified  before  Senator  Jackson's 
subcommittee  several  weeks  ago.  the  Impres- 
sion hits  been  growing  that  he  definitely 
subscribed  to  some  Df  the  harshest  criti- 
cisms of  President  Elsenhower  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  in  their  mutual 
relatloTLsiilp,  Some  news  dispatches  and 
analyses  of  Lovett's  testimony,  and  a  Senate 


speech  by  Senator  Fulbricht,  are  Important 
oources  of  this  public  understandiiig 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  concluded  that  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  "indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent (meaning  Eisenhower)  leads  a  danger- 
ously sheltered  life  as  Chief  Executive." 
Also,  that  Lovett  'said  •  •  •  the  NSC  pro- 
tects Mr.  Eisenhower  from  the  debates  that 
precede  policy  decisions." 

The  transcript  of  Lovetls  testimony,  both 
in  ojjen  and  executive  session,  does  not  es- 
tablish either  of  these  conclusions,  or  the 
assumptions  in  the  press  that  when  Lm-ett 
referred  to  "the"  President,  he  always 
meant  Elsenhower  What  the  transcript 
does  establish  is  this: 

1.  At  the  outset  of  his  testimony  Lovett 
stated  a  caveat.  It  was  that  his  remarks 
would  be  "based  for  the  most  part  on  notes 
made"  during  the  Truman  administration, 
and  that  he  intended  "no  direct  reference 
to  any  individuals  or  specific  decisions." 

2.  But  he  did  not  regularly  repeiit  this 
caveat.  Therefore,  when  he  answered,  and 
agreed  with,  questions  about  "NSC  proce- 
dures"'  and  "the  President,"  so  phrased  they 
could  have  been  taken  to  apply  to  the 
Elsenhower  tenure,  it  was  possible  to  assume 
that  the  witness  replied  in  kind, 

3.  But  close  inspection  of  the  tr.anscrlpt 
shows  that  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
conceived  he  was  discussing  "a  "  President 
and  the  National  Security  Council  as  an  In- 
stitution, and  he  has  since  said  as  much. 
Apparently  he  relied  on  his  opening  caveat 
to  prevent  hypothetical  exchanges  in  execu- 
tive session  from  being  interpreted  as  ap- 
plying specifically  to  Elsenhower  and  the 
current  procedures  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

QXTESTIONS   AND    ANSWmS 

The  following  are  such  exchanges 

Mr.  Jackson.  Do  you  think  the  Security 
Council  can  operate  eflfectlvely,  as  It  was  de- 
signed originally,  if  you  have  a  large  number 
of  participants? 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  would  have  very  great  doubts 
about  its  ability  to  operate  in  a  mass  at- 
mosphere. I  think  it  would  Inhibit  fair  dis- 
cussion •  •  •  [and]  be  an  embarassment  as 
regards  the  vigor  with  which  a  man  might 
want  to  defend  his  position.  I  think  It  would 
limit  tlie  quality  of  the  debate  which  the 
President  ought  to  hear. 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  do  not  necessarily  light- 
en the  load  of  the  President  by  bringing  to 
him  agreed-upon  papers  where  no  decision  is 
involved,  other  than  to  say,  "We  will  go  ahead 
with  this,"  Don't  you  think  there  is  confu- 
sion on  the  point  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  help  the  President,  to  lighten  his  load, 
by  trying  to  do  his  constitutional  work  for 
him? 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  think  the  President  in  his 
own  protection  must  Insist  on  being  in- 
formed and  not  merely  protected  by  his  aids, 
I  it  being)  a  tendency  of  younger  assistant 
•  •  •  to  try  to  keep  the  bothersome  problems 
away  from  the  senior's  desk. 

Probably  it  was  because  the  witness  did 
not  steadily  invoke  his  caveat,  like  takers 
of  the  fifth  amendment  before  racket  in- 
quiries, that  many  concluded  Lovett  h.id  con- 
ceded the  points  of  criticism  Involved  as  cur- 
rently applicable.  But  if  he  ferirs  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  temperament,  his  military 
preference  for  having  issues  Intensely 
screened  for  him,  and  his  awesome  renown, 
inevitably  have  diluted  the  essential  concept 
and  function  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  this  administration,  Lovett  neither 
"said"  nor  "indicated"  this.  And  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council's  statistical  record — 
of  the  President  in  the  chair  at  90  percent 
of  the  National  Security  Council  meetings, 
sharp  debates  In  his  presence  over  fundamen- 
tal differences  in  policy  papers — refutes  many 
assumptions  on  which  major  criticisms  are 
founded. 


H.R.  5 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATRTES 

Tuesday.  May  17.1960 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  HoiLse  have  been  advised  that 
H.R.  5,  the  Foreign  Investment  Tax  Act, 
will  be  brought  up  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  so  that  the  House  can  complete 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Membei-s  will 
recall  tlie  debate  on  H.R.  5  began  on 
March  8  under  a  closed  rule  providing 
for  3  hours  of  debate  Two  and  one-half 
hours  of  debate  were  consumed  on  that 
day  and  debate  "w-as  suspended  until  a 
later  date.  Thus,  when  consideration  of 
H.R.  5  is  resumed  on  Thui-sday,  there 
will  only  remain  30  minutes  of  debate,  22 
minutes  of  which  are  reser\'ed  to  the 
minority. 

The  limited  amount  of  time  available 
for  debate  on  Thursday  will  not  permit 
a  full  discussion  of  a  number  of  points 
which  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hou.<^  for  its  considei-ation  in 
connection  with  the  vote  on  the  bill 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  fact  thai 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
adopted  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  it  proposes  to  offer  to  the  House 
as  committee  amendments,  as  provided 
for  by  the  rule.  On  April  28  I  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  three  amendments  and  the  text  of  the 
press  releasee  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  explain 
briefly  the  committee  amendments  and 
to  commend  them  and  the  bill  to 
the  House.  These  amendments  were 
adopted  in  the  light  of  the  debate  which 
took  place  on  March  8  on  the  bill  and 
are  designed  to  perfect  the  bill  by  remov- 
ing some  of  the  features  which  evidently 
gave  concern  to  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  committee  amendments  successfully 
accomplish  this  pui'po.^e  and  that  no 
Member  of  the  House  need  entertain  any 
reseiTations  about  voting  for  H.R  5  this 
Thursday. 

I  also  propose  to  discuss  some  of  the 
matters  raised  by  the  Members  involv- 
ing fzeneral  policy  questions  surrounding 
H.R.  5.  I  refer  particularly  to  two  mat- 
ters: First,  the  question  of  the  impact 
of  H.R.  5  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and.  second,  the  effect  of  the  bill  on 
American  jobs.  After  giving  very  care- 
ful thought  to  these  questions,  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  there  need  not  be 
any  concern  about  H.R.  5  on  these  two 
counts 

BASIC    PURPOSE    OF    the    BILI 

The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  5  is  to  per- 
mit the  deferral — postponement — of  the 
U.S.  corporate  income  tax  on  income 
earned  abroad  by  a  new  tj-pe  of  domestic 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign 
Business     Corporation        Tlie     Foreign 
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Business  Corporation  will  be  a  corpora- 
tion that  earns  virtually  all  of  its  in- 
come outside  of  the  United  States  and 
meets  a  number  of  very  rigorous  te>ts. 
Under  one  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments, which  I  will  discuss  in  greater 
detail  below,  the  Foreign  Business  Cor- 
poration must  earn  and  reinvest  its  m- 
come  in  the  less-developed  countries  of 
the  world. 

Today,  under  existing  law.  a  great 
number  of  American  business  firms  can 
enjoy  tax  deferral  by  setting  up  foreign 
corporations  ajid  particularly  what  are 
known  as  "foreign  base  companies." 
The  Foreign  Business  Corporation  would 
be  a  domestic  base  company.  As  I  have 
indicated,  m  order  to  qualify  as  a  For- 
eign Business  Corporation  and  to  enjoy 
tax  deferral  on  the  income  earned,  a 
company  would  have  to  meet  very 
rigorous  tests,  more  nijorous  than  those 
involved  in  foreign  incorporation.  In 
addition,  as  I  have  also  pointed  out.  the 
Foreign  Business  Corporation  would  have 
to  earn  its  income  in  the  le.ss-developed 
countries  in  order  to  enjoy  tax  deferral 
whereas  existing  foreign  ba^e  companies 
can  earn  their  income  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  modest  character  of  H.R.  5  is.  I 
think,  quite  evident.  Nevertheless  the 
bill  is  important.  A  number  of  American 
fixms,  paiticularly  small  business  firms, 
are  either  not  able  or  not  willing  to  in- 
corporate abroad  in  order  to  get  tax 
deferral.  Foreign  incorporation  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  cumbersome  and 
expensive  business  and  often  does  not 
lead  to  rational  rminagement  of  business 
operations.  H.R.  5  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the.se  American  firms  to  enjoy 
parity  with  other  American  firms  that 
have  been  able  and  willing  to  go  abroad — 
at  least  so  far  as  operating  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  is  concerned.  H.R.  5 
would  also — and  this  is  most  important — 
improve  the  competitive  position  of 
American  firms  abroad  relative  to  the 
position  of  their  foreign  competitors. 
The  United  States  stands  virtually  alone 
among  the  major  countries  of  the  world 
in  not  providing  the  kind  of  tax  treat- 
ment involved  in  H.R  5.  Rnally.  H  R.  5 
would  serve  as  an  incentive  to  American 
private  Investment  in  the  less  developed 
countries  and  would  .<;erve,  therefore,  to 
advance  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
which  are  being  met  through  Govern- 
ment aid.  It  is  only  through  expanding 
private  Investment  that  the  prospect  of 
reducing  Government  aid  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  can  be  realized. 
coMMrrm:  AMENOstrNTS  to  n  r    s 

The  two  amendments  to  H  R.  5  that 
will  be  offered  to  the  House  would  ac- 
complish thi-ec  purposes.    They  would: 

nrst,  limit  the  provisions  of  H.R,  5 
to  income  earned  and  reinvested  in  the 
less  developed  countries; 

Second,  eliminate  the  so-called  gross- 
up  with  ie.-^pect  to  the  dividend  income 
received  by  the  foreign  business  cor- 
poration; and 

Third,  make  a  corporation  ineligible 
as  a  foreign  business  corporation  if  it 
has  been  operating  abroad  under  sub- 
standard labor  conditions. 


Limiting  H  R.  5  to  investment  in  the 
less  devi?loped  countries  means  that  the 
provisioiis  of  the  bill  would  act  as  in- 
centives to  investment  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  only.  It  is  in  these  areas 
of  the  v.'orld  that  private  investment  is 
most  desperately  needed  and  where  the 
detelopment  of  private  enterprise  is  es- 
sential for  lonu'-term  economic  growth 
and  poltical  stability. 

The  elimination  of  gross-up  is  a 
highly  .echnical  matter.  A  number  of 
the  mir.ority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee.  in  liie  floor  debate  of  March  8.  ob- 
jected to  the  inclusion  of  this  provision 
in  H.R.  5  on  the  grounds  that  it  dts- 
crimina.ed  against  the  ForeiPn  Business 
Corporation  provided  for  in  H  R.  5. 
Since  that  timo.  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me\ns  has  held  public  hearings  on 
gross-u;)  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  apply  to  a'.l  domestic  corporations 
including  the  Foreign  Business  Corpora- 
tion. Id  was  feit  that,  in  view  of  this 
pendini;  bill,  it  was  not  nece.ssary  or  de- 
sirable 'o  have  a  separate  gross-up  pro- 
vi,sion  ii.  H.R.  5 

The  committoe  also  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  that  a  corpora- 
tion would  be  ineligible  for  the  benefits 
of  H.R.  5  for  any  taxable  year  in  which 
It  was  found  to  be  operating  abroad 
under  substandard  labor  conditions. 
The  wa^e  standard."^  involved  would  be 
those  ol  the  foreign  country  in  which  it 
was  operating.  The  committee  felt 
that,  since  the  expansion  of  U.S.  private 
inTestment  was  essential  to  the  effectua- 
tioin  of  .mportant  goals  of  national  pol- 
icy, the  positive  results  of  such  an  in- 
vestmer.t  should  not  be  endangered  by  a 
corporanon  operating  m  a  le.ss  developed 
country  under  labor  standard  condi- 
tions thai  were  below  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  countiT  concerned  and 
still  be  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
H.R.  5.  This  provision  of  the  bill  will 
not  be  f.dministered  in  a  harsh  and  pu- 
nitiive  nranr.er.  It  is  expected  that  ade- 
quate oiiportunity  will  be  given  a  corpo- 
ration to  raise  its  standards  m  order  to 
conform  with  the  required  standards. 

REVENUX    ETTEtTS 

The  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated that,  with  the  amendment  limit- 
ing H  F;,  5  Ui  less  developed  countries, 
tht  leviuuo  eflect  of  the  bill  will  ranj:e 
belweer  $30  to  $40  million  a  year.  This 
IS  a  reduction  of  over  50  percent  and, 
indeed,  more  like  a  two-thirds  reduction, 
in  the  revenue  effect  that  Wius  e.sfimated 
for  ih'»  bill  a^  originally  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

It  is  im{X)rtant  to  emphasize  that  this 
retenue  effect  does  not  involve  nn  ulti- 
mate revenue  loss  for  the  Treasuix 
HR.  5  does  not  provide  for  tax  reduc- 
tion ;  it  only  provides  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  tax.  When  the  earnings  from 
foreign  investments  are  returned  to  the 
United  States,  as  they  ultimately  must, 
the  full  US.  tax  will  be  paid.  Moreover, 
by  promoting  investments.  H.R.  5  also 
promot'S  the  future  flow  of  income  from 
inTestrrents  and  hence  incrcxses  the 
revenue  from  such  income  which  the 
Ti-easuiy  will  collect.  I  flimly  believe 
thut  ta:<  deferral  should  be  regarded  as 
a  short- teiin  investment  by  our  Govern- 


ment in  American  private  enteiT>rlse 
abroad  that  will  yield  good  returns  to 
the  US  Government,  to  the  Trea.sury 
Department  and  to  American  business 
in  the  years  ahead. 

ADMINIS.TRATION    SUPPORTS    H  R.     5 

The  administration  has  indicated  its 
support  for  H.R.  5,  as  amended,  because 
it  gives  effect  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, contained  in  his  budget  mes- 
s.a^^e  this  year,  for  the  enactment  of  tax 
deferral  legislation  limited  to  income 
earned  and  reinvested  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Treasury-  Department  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee it  is  pointed  out  that  the  admin- 
istration has.  urged  that  further  steps  be 
taken  to  encourage  private  investment 
in  the  less  developed  countries  abroad 
and  that  HR.  5  is  in  accord  with  this 
specific  recommendation  of  the  Pie.si- 
dent. 

I  also  understand  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill  have  satisfac- 
torily met  tlie  reservations  that  a  num- 
ber of  groups  have  had  to  the  enactment 
of  H  R.  5.  The  AFL-CIO.  which  indi- 
cated its  opixjsition  to  H.R.  5  when  the 
bill  was  first  brought  up,  has  now  urged 
the  pas.sage  of  H  R.  5,  as  amended. 

HR.     5     AND    TilE     U.S.     BALANCE     OF     PAYMENTS 

There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  question  of  promoting 
private  investment  abroad  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has 
manifested  a  deficit.  It  is.  therefore, 
worth  while  to  examine  briefly  the  rela- 
tionship between  private  investment  and 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  the  ef- 
fect of  H.R.  5  thereon.  Before  doing  so 
it  is  useful  to  take  a  l(X)k  at  the  recent 
developments  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  see  what  has  been  happening 
and  particularly  to  note  whether  our 
balance  of  payments  problem  is  as  seri- 
ous today  as  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  evidence  is  very  encouraginu.  In 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  for  May 
9.  1960.  a  puDlication  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  there  is  a  detailed 
discu-ssion  of  the  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  US  exports.  I  quote  the  lead 
paragraph  in  this  ailicle; 

Bale*  oT  U.5i.  goods  Rbroiid  dlspl.iywj  con- 
siderably tncr<»ase<t  vigor  in  the  first  3  months 
of  lhl«  y*nr,  following  tlieir  rebounds  In 
\Xkt  Mcond  hiilf  of  ld&9.  Nonmllu^ry  shlp- 
mpnts,  toiRliug  $18  4  billion  !\t  a  seiisonnlly 
adjuawd  annual  rute  In  Jnnu:iry  March,  lus 
compared  wUii  115  4  binion  a  yenr  earlier, 
ahowed  UM  tr««t«ct  strenitth  nppnrrnt  In 
n\ore  than  2  f—n. 

The  improvement  In  our  exports  re- 
flected a  20-percent  increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1959  and  March  exports 
were  larger  than  in  any  month  since 
June  of  1957  when  exports  were  inflated 
by  the  post-Suez  situation.  The  gain  in 
exports  this  year  was  shared  by  all  major 
categories  ol  U.S.  exports. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  exports 
to  Western  Europe — a  prime  target  for 
American  investors  in  recent  yeais — rose 
40  percent  in  January  and  February 
1960  above  the  corresponding  months  of 
1959.  Expoits  to  Japan  were  also  higher 
by  40  percent  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1959. 
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With  the  improvement  in  our  balance 
of  payments  the  gi)ld  outflow  that  was 
of  so  much  concern  in  1958  and  1959  has 
slowed  down  to  a  trickle  I  understand 
that  there  was  a  smaller  gold  outflow 
in  the  whole  first  :iuarter  of  1960  than 
was  recorded  on  the  average  for  any 
month  in  1959, 

Not  only  has  our  balance  of  payments 
situation  shown  vcit  encouraging  signs 
of  improvement  so  that  we  need  be  less 
concerned  about  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  it  is  also  very  imix)rtant  to 
recognize  that  US.  direct  private  invest- 
ment abroad  has  lot  been  a  factor  in 
our  balance  of  payricnts  troubles.  There 
is  one  fact  about  investment  and  our 
balance  of  payments  that  is  not  well 
known  and  deservts  wide  attention.  It 
is  that  year  in  anl  year  out  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  and  even  before, 
the  income  that  we  have  earned  from 
our  direct  investments  abroad  has  ex- 
ceeded the  outflow  of  new  direct  invest- 
ment. 

Everj'  year  we  liave  been  taking  in 
more  in  income  than  we  have  been  send- 
ing out  in  new  ir vestment.  This  has 
been  an  importan:  plus  factor  in  our 
balance  of  payments — almost  as  impor- 
tant in  1959  as  our  export  surplus. 
Thus,  over  the  last  5  years,  1955-59,  the 
exce.ss  of  our  direct  investment  income 
over  our  direct  investment  outgo  has  to- 
taled $3.5  billion.  Thus,  direct  invest- 
ment transactions  Jiave  on  balance  sup- 
ported our  balance  of  payments  to  the 
tune  of  $3.5  billion  aver  the  past  5  years. 
In  1958  and  1959,  the  excesses  of  income 
over  outgo  on  direct  investment  account 
equaled  $11  billior  and  $0  9  billion  re- 
spectively. 

Nor  can  it  be  aigued  that  direct  in- 
vestment outflows  helped  cause  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  iKoblems  in  1958  and 
1959.  The  fact  oi  the  matter  is  that 
direct  investment  outflows  were  lower  in 
1958  and  1959  than  in  1957  which  was  a 
year  of  balance  of  payments  surplus  for 
the  United  States. 

-Actually  we  can  look  forward  to  in- 
come from  our  direct  investments  offer- 
ing an  important  support  for  our  bal- 
ance of  pajTTients  in  Uie  years  ahead 
Direct  investments  abroad  also  help  U.S 
exports  as  can  be  seen  in  the  record  of 
exports  to  Western  Europe  this  year 
which  I  cited  earlier 

The  "Staff  Rep'^rl  on  Employment 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels"  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  tlie  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  US  Congress  and  published 
on  December  24,  1939,  confirms  these  ob- 
servations. The  following  quotation  is 
taken  from  this  report: 

Takcu  by  Itself  I  ie  net  contribution  of 
prlvBte  capital  Investmeiua  ttbroad  r.'xnnot 
reasonably  be  nccvispl  of  causing  bHlancp  o! 
paymenus  problems  To  say  Uiis.  however, 
requires  the  setting  against  one  another  of 
private  foreign  Inves  ment  outflow's  and  pri- 
vate earnings  on  foreign  investment.  If,  at 
tills  period.  US  biulness  stopped  Investing 
.abroad,  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
would  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount 
However,  If  the  fruiti  of  past  private  foreign 
investment  were  alsc  eliminated  this  propo- 
sition would  be  vltiited.  It  seems  a  more 
reasonable  approach  to  take  the  net  of 
these  two  flows,  which  gives  private  foreign 


investments  to  date   a  pretty  clear  bill  of 
health. 

A  recent  int-erim  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  Senate,  prepared  in 
connection  with  its  special  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  commerce  and  dated  April  25, 
1960  had  this  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  private  foreign  investment 
and  our  balance  of  payments; 

Reducing  the  flow  of  private  investment 
abroad  would  contradict  a  major  thesis  of 
otir  economic  assistance  policy,  hobble  the 
comi>etltlve  power  of  U.S.  Industry  In  world 
commerce  and.  In  the  longer  run,  diminish 
the  returns  from  foreign  Investment  which 
are  an  Important  entry  on  the  Income  side 
of  our  International   ledger. 

JOBS,     EXPORTS.    AND   FOBEICN    INVESTMENT 

It  has  been  contended  that  private 
investment  abroad  reduces  U.S.  exports 
and  hence  takes  away  American  jobs. 
What  truth  is  there  to  this  contention? 
I  think  the  evidence  shows  that  far  from 
reducing  American  exports  and  taking 
away  American  jobs,  private  investment 
abroad  creates  markets  for  American 
exports  and  hence  helps  create  Ameri- 
can jobs. 

First,  let  me  say  that  H.R.  5  would 
not  take  away  investment  money  that 
would  otlierwi.se  be  invested  in  the 
United  States  and  induce  American  cor- 
porations to  invest  that  capital  abroad 
H.R.  5  provides  the  deferral  of  U.S.  tax 
on  incom.e  earned  abroad.  It.  therefore, 
operates  as  an  incentive  to  reinvestment 
abroad  of  incomes  earned  abroad.  To 
put  it  briefly,  it  promotes  the  plowing- 
back  of  foreign  earnings.  Once  the  for- 
eign earnings  come  back  to  the  United 
States  and  enter  the  domestic  capital 
market  they  will  be  subject  to  the  full 
U.S,  tax.  Thus.  H.R.  5  will  not  take 
capital  away  from  investment  in  the 
United  States  and  from  the  creation  of 
jobs  in  the  United  Stales.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  an  American  corporation  has 
decided  to  invest  abroad.  H.R.  5  would 
make  it  possible  for  that  corporation  to 
finance  more  of  the  investment  out  of  its 
foreign  earnings  and  correspondingly 
less  of  the  investment  out  of  its  domestic 
capital. 

Neither  would  the  bill  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  US  exports  and  the  produc- 
tion abroad  of  goods  that  weiT  formerly 
exported  from  the  United  States,  As 
we  all  know,  there  has  been  a  sizable 
amount  of  Us  investment  abix^ad  par- 
ticularly in  Canada  and  Westein  Euroix" 
in  tlie  lust  few  years  Has  this  invest- 
ment lesulted  m  a  decline  of  the  U.S. 
exports?  Let  us  take  Western  Europe 
for  example.  There  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  investment  by  U.S. 
corporations  m  the  six  couiitries  that 
make  up  the  common  market  Yet.  de- 
spite this  fact,  our  exports  to  the  com- 
mon market  countries  have  actually  in- 
creased. In  the  fii-st  2  months  of  this 
year  U.S.  exports  to  the  common  market 
amounted  to  almost  $550  million.  This 
was  52  percent  above  our  exports  for  the 
same  period  in  1959  and  36  percent 
above  our  exports  for  the  same  period 
in  1956,  a  year  which  we  tend  to  regard 
as  a  high  export  year. 

Another  test  of  whether  US,  invest- 
ment has  impaired  oiu-  exports  can  be 


made  by  examining  the  decline  in  our 
exports  that  took  place  in  1958  and  1959 
to  see  whether  these  declines  in  exports 
were  attributable  to  American  invest- 
ments abroad  Our  expoits  declined  in 
such  categories  as  raw  cotton,  iron  and 
steel  mill  products,  nonferrous  metals, 
civilian  aircraft  and  petroleum.  In  no 
case  did  oui"  exports  decline  because  the 
exports  markets  for  these  products  were 
being  supplied  from  overseas  sources  by 
American  companies. 

Even  in  the  case  of  imports  into  the 
United  States,  the  increase  that  we  have 
experienced  over  the  past  few  years  is 
not  attributable  to  goods  produced  by 
American  investment  abroad  As  you 
know.  H.R.  5  contains  a  piovision  that 
would  make  a  coiporation  ineligible  for 
the  benefits  of  H.R  5  if  it  reexported  to 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly, 
goods  that  had  been  produced  by  it 
abroad.  The  provision  in  the  bill  says 
specifically  that  a  corporation  will  be 
ineligible  for  the  benefits  of  HR.  5  if 
more  than  10  percent  of  its  gross  in- 
come is  derived  from  the  sale  of  goods 
in  the  United  States  that  were  produced 
abroad. 

I  think  it  should  be  appreciated  tliat 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world 
are  not  good  markets  for  U.S.  exports 
for  the  simple  and  basic  reason  that 
these  countries  are  poor.  Investment 
abroad,  as  investment  at  home,  creates 
wealth  and  income.  It  is  only  through 
investment  that  production  can  expand, 
standards  of  living  rise  and  markets  be 
developed.  Investment  by  private  U.S. 
companies  will  produce  goods  that  these 
countries  cannot  afford  to  buy  today 
from  the  United  States.  But  in  the 
process  these  countries  will  become  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  exports  and  this  will  create 
jobs  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  surely  the  lesson  of  American 
history.  We  export  the  most  to  those 
coimtries  with  the  highest  standards  of 
living  and  in  which  American  enter- 
prise has  the  greatest  investment.  The 
following  table  shows  this  clearly: 

Income  Per  capita 
per      purchases 
cap\ta    from  U.S. 
CaUHdh »1,436         •234,0 

Oreat  Britain 958  ai  0 

France 846  13  o 

Oermiuiv.. — ... 74a  18  0 

Italy.    ."- 404  14  0 

Japan ...._..... 254  13  0 

Egvpt 109  1   R 

India . ei  1. 1 

Pakistan- 52  13 

I  Uierefore  do  not  think  that  thei'e  Is 
a  basis  for  concern  about  the  effect  of 
H.R.  5  either  in  terms  of  what  it  might 
do  to  exports  and  jobs  at  home  or  in 
terms  of  the  effect  that  it  might  have 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  through 
offering  this  modest,  but  Important,  in- 
centive to  private  investment  in  the  less 
developed  countries  we  will  help  these 
countries  to  develop  and  to  become  good 
customers.  Beyond  that  we  would  be 
advancing  important  objectives  of  na- 
tional policy  through  the  utilization  of 
private  enterprise  which  is  our  secret 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  with  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORKTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1960 

Mr  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
past  weeks,  the  Nation's  press  has  been 
subject  to  considerable  criticism  and 
analysis  Many  news  media  are,  how- 
ever, doing  a  thoughtful,  careful  and 
constructive  reporting  job  in  the  public 
interest.  A  good  example  of  this  is  an 
uiterview  by  Sid  Goldberg,  news  editor, 
NANA,  with  my  colleague.  Tom  Curtis. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  who  is  an  executive  of 
NANA,  seldom  personally  covers  news 
breaks  and  does  interviews  because  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  gathering  and  trans- 
mission of  news.  However,  as  an  expe- 
rienced and  skilled  reporter,  occasionally 
he  does  do  a  stoiy  of  national  signifi- 
cance and  importance.  His  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  pomts  raised  by  Congress- 
man Curtis  in  discussing  that  peace  can 
be  maintained  both  through  a  strong 
military  defense  but  also  sound  economic 
policies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
been  very  favorably  received  by  the  Na- 
tion's press.  This  interview  has  already 
been  pnnted  in  'he  editorial  sections  of 
the  St.  Louis  G'.obe -Democrat,  Atlanta 
Constitution.  Louisville  Times,  New 
Haven  Register,  amon?  others. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  work  of  NANA 
because  one  of  my  hometown  papers,  the 
San  Diego  Union,  carries  this  service.  In 
days  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  pub- 
licize the  spectacular.  I  wish  to  commend 
Mr  Goldberg.  Mr.  Curtis,  and  NANA  m 
presenting  to  the  public  a  forward  look- 
ing analysis  of  economic  steps  that  can 
and  should  be  taken  in  our  relations  with 
countries  overseas  and.  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  jobs  of  American  workers ; 

I^f  Answbi.  to  Soviets,  Lawmaker  Urges  New 

Wrj^poK3  To  Fight  an  ■Economic  War" 

I  By  Sid  G   Iclberg.  North  American  Newspaper 

Alliance  I 

New  York,  Aprt".  16 — A  key  Congressman. 
In  respon.se  to  Premier  Khrushchev's  declara- 
tion of  economic  war.  proposes  strong  coun- 
termeasures  to  Soviet  'dumping,'"  a  complete 
revamping  ot  the  U.S.  tarltT  system,  and  cre- 
ation of  a  secretary  of  foreign  economics  as 
a  full  Cabinet  member 

"Khrushchev  has  challenged  us  to  eco- 
nomic war.  but  our  arsenal  is  empty  of  etlec- 
tlve  weapons  In  this  field,"  says  Representa- 
tive To.vi  CtRTis  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  "We've 
got  the  bombs  and  missiles  to  stand  up  to 
Russia  in  a  military  showdown,  but  In  a  bat- 
tle between  economies — the  kind  we're  now 
being  forced  into — the  United  States  Is  al- 
most defenseless  " 

CvBTis.  the  only  Missouri  Republican  hold- 
ing high  elective  office,  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  of  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  fourth-ranking  Re- 
publican in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Now  completing  his  fifth  term  in  the 
House,  the  48-year-old  Congressman  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  press  as  a  running  mate  for 
either  Vice  President  Nixon  or.  should  he  be 
drafted.  Gov   Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 


PROPOSALS    NOTED 

The  first  of  CtrRTis'  unorthodox  proposals 
i%  the  establishment  of  a  U  S.  Trading  Corpo- 
tion  (USTO.  capitalized  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  »1  billion  with  a  potential  of  up  to 
S-fc  billion.  Purpose  of  the  corporation  would 
ba  to  enable  U.S.  firms  to  compete  with  the 
.artlficl;i;!y  low  prices  set  by  Soviet  state 
trading  monopioUes  Payments  from  the  cor- 
poration would  assure  a  U  S.  firm  of  a  fair 
profit  margin  if  it  were  forced  to  drastically 
lower  Its  prices  to  meet  the  monopoly  prices 
i>f  Russia, 

•  Rigiit  now  Ru.ssia  is  engaged  In  the  same 
kind  u'  unscrupulous  business  practices  that 
were  outlawed  by  our  antitrust  legislation  in 
•lie  lait  century,  "  Curtis  explained  In  an  In- 
•_f>rviev/  during  a  visit  here. 

•  The  U  S  exporter,  in  competing  with  So- 
\  let  monopolies,  often  Is  up  against  the 
•-.'pe  of  unfair  competition  that  many  small 
businessmen  faced  in  .American  before  the 
SUerman  .Antitrust  Act."  he  said. 

The  St.  Louis  Congressman  stresses  that 
the  Ccrporation  would  be  designed  as  a  de- 
f^^n."^  on?y  against  totalitarian  economies 
.''jch  f.s  Russia's,  and  would  go  Into  action 
only  VI  hen  U  S  firms  could  prove  they  were 
u(»  agUnst  unscrupulous  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

'  Tht>re  must  be  built-in  safeguards  against 
XJS  firms  taking  advantage  of  the  Corpora- 
tion." he  continued.  "Some  firms  Inevitably 
wt)uld  try  to  blackmail  the  Corporation  Into 
helping  them  underbid  foreign  competitors. 
But  payment*  would  be  made  only  when 
tile  ccmpetitlon  could  be  shown  blatantly 
unfair  " 

Tom  Curtis  cites  several  examples  of  how 
Rii.ssia  cut£  corners  in  Its  economic  war  with 
•'ne  W-'st  Two  years  ago  It  tried  to  create 
nr.archy  in  the  world  aluminum  market  by 
dtimping  vast  quantities  of  the  metal  at 
btlow-cost  prices.  At  the  same  time  it  out- 
bid the  United  States  for  Icelandic  fish,  try- 
intg  to  tie  the  Island's  entire  foreign  trade 
t<3  Kremlin  purchases. 

RETALIATION    THREAT 

He  i.lso  points  cut  that  Poland  recently 
agreed  to  supply  Cuba  with  textile  ma- 
camerv;  yet  for  several  months  Poland  was 
negotiating  to  buy  textile  machinery  from 
LUC  Ur.lted  States,  claiming  a  serious  short- 
.^fe  at  home. 

Th!:;  kind  of  trade  deal  often  Is  expen- 
sive economically  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  Is 
ectered  only  when  an  outstanding  ]X>lltlcal 
_"5al  CiUi  be  achieved. '  Cxtrtis  said.  "Per- 
imps  the  mere  threat  of  U.S.  retaliation 
through  the  trading  Corporation  would  be 
eiiough  to  dissuade  the  Russians  from  these 
practices. 

"Jus-,  as  the  possession  of  the  hydrogen 
b<)mb  works  as  a  deterrent  to  military  ag- 
gilession,  existence  of  the  trading  Corpora- 
tion could  work  as  a  deterrent  to  economic 
f<irms    of    aggression,"    he    suggested. 

jCuRiis  hopes  that  the  Corporation,  If  set 
up,  some  day  could  be  Internationalized, 
growing  into  an  "economic  court  of  Justice" 
tqat  would  eliminate  the  cutthroat  prac- 
tices that  still  persist  In  International  trade. 

I  Regarding  US.  tarifTs,  Curtis  believes  the 
wtiole  system  is  outdated.  "It  regulates 
bit  it  doesnt  stimulate,  "  he  said.  "The 
tariff  should  be  an  economic  wedge  that  we 
ciuld  use  to  force  an  increase  Ui  the  stand- 
aid  of  living  around  the  world." 
4' He  believes  this  could  be  done  by  auto- 
itlcally  lowering  the  tariff  by  a  set  per- 
centage every  time  a  foreign  wage  scale  goes 
up.  For  example,  if  Japanese  textile  work- 
eus  received  an  increase  in  pay,  the  tariff 
on.  Japanese  textiles  would  be  lowered  pro- 
portionately. Similarly,  when  a  foreign 
wtige  rale  goes  down,  the  U.S.  tariff  would 
go  up 

Curtis  says  It  is  Inconceivable  that  we 
c4n  have  healthy  trade  relations  with  coun- 
tries  where    workers   are    paid    a    10th   or   a 


20th  of  the  US  scale.  He  cite«  the  Peruvian 
miner,  who  earns  8  cents  an  hour — compared 
to  the  $1  50  an  hour  earned  by  his  American 
counterpart. 

EMPLOYER.S    COULD    PAY    MORE 

"Our  miners  may  be  10  times  more  efficient 
than  Peru's,  or  even  15  times;  but  I  refuse 
to  believe  they  are  20  times  better."  he  said. 
"Although  employers  In  underdeveloped 
countries  naturally  can't  pay  U.S. -scale 
wages,  they  certainly  can  afford  to  pay  more 
than  they  are.  One  way  to  encourage  them 
Is  through  a  carrot-and-stlck   tariff  policy  " 

Ccrtis  says  the  United  Statea  need  have  no 
guilty  conscience  about  "meddling"  In  the 
wage  p>oIlcl<'8  of  foreign  countries.  "If  you 
call  this  'Interference.'  then  I'm  all  for  more 
interference'  of  this  kind, "  he  says.  "Peo- 
ple win  eat  better." 

The  Congressman  Is  not  dispirited  that 
neither  the  trading  corporation  nor  the  new 
tariff  system  has  majority  support  in  Con- 
gress. He  has  tried  twice  without  success 
to  push  through  the  necessary  legislation. 
But  he  believes  that,  as  the  Soviet  economic 
threat  Intensifies,  and  as  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  underdeveloped  countries  continue 
growing,  pressure  for  a  new  approach  to 
foreign  economic  policy  wlU  become  com- 
pelling. 

"The  problems  already  have  become  so 
vast  that  the  State  Department  no  longer 
can  handle  them."  he  said.  "What  Is  needed 
Is  a  new  Cabinet  poeltion.  a  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Economics,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
questions  of  export-Import,  tariffs,  the  So- 
viet economic  challenge,  and  our  aid  and 
trade  agreements.  Several  European  Gov- 
ernments have  had  such  cabinet  jxwts  for 
many  years,  and  It  is  time  we  got  around 
to  having  one  ourselves." 


Herbert   J.   Pascoe   Educational   Scholar- 
ship Foundation 


EXTIilNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  include  a  statement  which  I  made 
at  the  seventh  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Herbert  J.  Pascoe  Educational  Scholar- 
ship Foundation,  which  was  held  on 
Sunday.  May  15.  in  Newark.  N.J.  The 
foundation  was  set  up  to  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  the  field  of  educa- 
tion by  awarding  scholarships  to  aspir- 
ing young  teachers.  This  year,  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  to  two  outstanding 
students;  Joyce  Tuzzolo.  of  Bloomfield, 
N.J..  and  Rosalie  Notto,  of  Phillipsburg. 
Both  of  these  young  women  were 
selected  because  they  demonstrated  their 
superior  academic  ability  and  excellent 
potential  for  the  profession  which  they 
have  chosen  for  themselves. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Peter  W  Rodino, 
Jr..  at  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  EJducational 
Scholarship  Foundation  Seventh  Annual 
Dinner 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  once 
again  at  this  commemoration  of  7  years  of 
fruitful  activity  by  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  Ed- 
ucational Scholarship  Foundation. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  memorial 
to   Herbert  J.   Pascoe.   who   himself  made  a 
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great  contribution  to  <Klucation  In  this  State, 
than  the  dedicated  wirk  of  the  Foundation. 

The  lives  of  b('>ys  ai  d  girls  Uirtjughout  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  are  already  beiii^  afTecled 
and  enriched  by  the  leadership  of  Herbert  J. 
Pascoe  scholars  who  have  now  graduated  and 
Joined  the  dedicated  ranks  of  their  chosen 
profession. 

Through  your  efforts  many  young  people 
have  become  teachen.  who  otherwise  might 
h.ive  been  attracted  elsewhere,  and  many 
have  attended  college  who  might  otherwise 
not  have  l>een  nble  to  Jo  so. 

The  broad  problem  of  higher  education 
has  come  Into  sharp  .focus  In  recent  years  as 
we  realize  how  esaen,lal  Is  a  college-trained 
and  college-educated  citizenry  to  our  very 
survival. 

The  c:»mplex  probUms  of  living  In  this  nu- 
clear age  makes  bare  literacy  hardly  sufficient. 
And  the  challenge  ol  keeping  ptice  with  the 
technological  advanco  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  challenge  we  niui<\  meet — further  nnder- 
Ilnes  the  importance  of  higher  education. 

Unfortunately.  th(  recognition  of  these 
basic  truths  has  not  yet  spurred  us  on  to 
adequate  action. 

While  the  Soviet  U  ilon  Is  graduating  more 
teachers,  more  sclent  Lsts  and  more  engineers 
than  ever  before,  we  complacently  permit  an 
appalling  wastage  (>!  our  human  resources. 
It  has  been  estimau-d  that  over  half,  and 
possibly  three-quarurs.  of  our  qualified  and 
capable  students,  w.tii  demonstrated  aca- 
demic ability,  fall  to  go  on  to  college. 

Perhaps  a  major  reason  why  so  many  of 
these  young  people  do  not  go  to  college  is 
because  of  a  la^^k  of  adequate  personal  funds 
to  finance  their  educitlon.  Part  of  this  gap 
Is  being  lliled  by  the  efforts  of  this  founda- 
tion, and  by  similar  private  groups  through- 
out the  country.  An  )ther  part  of  this  gap  Is 
being  filled  by  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  whlcii  In  the  2  years  since  Its 
passage  has  enabled  many  young  people  to 
go  to  college. 

But  I  do  not  thlnV.  I  shall  ^iffend  this  or- 
ganization, nor  ahal  I  offend  the  Federal 
Oorarnment.  when  I  say  that  ail  of  these 
efforts  are  only  a  dn-p  in  the  bucket  The 
dimensions  of  Uie  ae^^cl  are  slmpiy  too  great 
and  too  overwhelm!  i.^^. 

And  the  problem  Ls  not  alone  that  of 
finances.  .\.s  gradtia  Ion  time  approaches  I 
receive  dozens  of  letters  every  week  from 
high  school  seniors  \.'ho  plead  with  me  for 
help  In  getting  into  c allege  It  is  tragic,  but 
true,  that  students  with  A  or  B  average*, 
with  well-rounded  and  impressive  records, 
are  being  turned  away  every  day  by  our 
colleges  and  unlverslUes.  The  schools  have 
5.  10  or  even  15  applications  for  every 
opening.  As  a  result,  even  thoee  who  could 
pay  their  own  way  are  forced  to  forego  their 
lifetime  ambitions. 

The  problem  Is  bex>mlng  more  and  more 
acute  In  New  Jersey  which  has  always  ex- 
ported the  majority  cf  Its  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  out-of-state  Institutions.  I  under- 
stand from  the  pres;j  that  other  State  uni- 
versities have  already  given  notice  that  the 
Increasing  pressures  of  their  local  applicants 
win  require  them  to  give  less  and  less  con- 
sideration to  the  New  Jersey  student  in  the 
future. 

We  cannot  continue  to  j)ermlt  our  po- 
tential human  resou.-cee  to  lie  fallow.  It  Is 
not  my  purpose,  in  .his  brief  statement,  to 
suggest  tlie  details  of  a  solution.  I  merely 
wish  to  stress  that  t;ie  solution  requires  the 
concerted  and  dedicated  efforts  of  all  o\ir 
citizens  on  all  front?  and  on  all  levels.  It 
requires  a  program  of  national  scope  and 
with  national  support.  Above  a^l.  it  re- 
quires our  united  conviction  that  the  need  is 
too  urgent  to  be  set  jside  or  Ignored. 

We  in  this  country  have  Indeed,  bet  all  our 
Chips  on  the  enllgh  enment  of  our  f>eople. 
We  have  placed  ail  jut  faith,  all  our  hc^e, 
upon  the  education,  the  Intelligence  and  the 
understanding  of  our  body  politic.     We  have 


said  that  ours  Is  a  Government  conducted 
by  Its  citizens,  and  from  this  it  follows  that 
our  Government  can  only  be  properly  con- 
ducted If  our  citizens  are  well  educated. 

The  manner  In  which  we  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  provide  those  citizens  with  educa- 
tional opportunities  may  well  determine  the 
future  course  of  our  destiny. 


The  Fallacy  of  High  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17. 1960 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  interest  rate  on  long- 
term  U.S.  bonds,  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  UF>on  our  economy.  The  tight- 
money  policy  saddles  this  Nation  with 
one  of  the  most  fantastic  economic  the- 
ories ever  advanced. 

Since  1953,  the  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration has  persistently  sought  to  ef- 
fectuate higher  and  higher  interest 
rates.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  has  been  nothing  le.ss 
than  .scandalo'.is.  Hiking  of  interest 
rates  has  only  one  function,  to  create 
spirals  of  increasing  costs  on  every  item, 
transaction,  and  commodity,  sold  or 
purchased  in  our  economy.  Tliese  in- 
creased interest  rates  must  be  borne  by 
the  borrower,  while  the  lender  reaps 
tremendous  additional  profits  for  no 
good  reason  whatsoever. 

The  action  of  the  Republican  Party. 
self-pix)fessed  disciples  of  the  balanced 
budget,  in  straight-facedly  mgmg  a 
hiigher  interest  rate — which  will  among 
other  things  increase  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment indebtedness — while  at  the 
same  time,  accusing  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  wild,  inflationary  spend- 
in?,  ■vi-ould  be  indeed  comical  if  it  were 
not  so  vicious. 

The  ti,ght -money  policy  is  dangerous 
because  it  tends  to  restrict  our  Nations 
economic  gro'vrth.  TopfliRht  economists 
have  been  quick  to  point  out  that  pur- 
suit of  a  pohcy  such  as  this  at  a  time 
when  our  economic  growih  i.*?  already  re- 
tarded, as  evidenced  by  the  hiph  unem- 
ployment statistics,  serves  only  to  fur- 
ther curb  our  productive  capacity.  Un- 
fortunately, inflation  is  not  retaitled  by 
increased  interest  rates.  High  interest 
rates  accomplish  higher  costs  with  no 
corresponding  increase  in  output.  For 
example:  the  increased  cost  to  the  tax- 
l-)ayer  of  a  quarter  of  1  percent  rise  m 
interest  on  $1  billion  worth  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  is  $2  5  million  a  year.  Yet 
none  of  this  increased  cost  pives  the  tax- 
payers a  dime's  wortli  of  additioiia]  serv- 
ices; rather,  it  further  raises  the  co.'^t  of 
all  the  other  money  borrowed,  since  this 
increase  is  pa,'?sed  along  in  other  loans, 
mnrteagef;.  and  financing  plans.  For  m- 
.■-tance,  such  a  proposed  interest  raise 
would  increase  the  cost  of  buying  a  home. 
and  this  would  make  homeownership 
more  difficult. 

Recently.  Senator  William  Proxmire 
illustrated  how  increased  interest  rates 


have  raised  the  cost  of  each  typical  ele- 
mentary school  by  $150  000.  The  re- 
sults of  the  tight -money  policy  iii  the 
school  program  alone  have  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment an  additional  $675  million  each 
year.  This  increa.sed  burden  on  school 
construction  and  education  in  the  United 
States  is  directly  attributable  to  the  Re- 
publican admm.stration's  tight-money 
policy.  The  additional  money  did  not  go 
toward  increased  construction  costs,  or 
for  the  wages  of  workingmen,  or  even  to 
the  building  contractors.  Instead,  this 
money  went  to  the  moneylenders,  the 
financiers  and  investment  corporations, 
and  banks  It  was  sweated  from  the 
hides  of  our  citizens. 

The  effect  of  tight  money  on  private 
housing  is  already  observable.  Despite 
the  continued  pressing  need  for  decent 
housing,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  some  200,000  less  homes  built  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  year  1959, 
in  which  only  1.3  million  new  homes 
were  built.  The  main  reasons  for  few- 
er new  homes:  lack  of  mortgage  money 
and  the  high  interest  rates,  both  the 
natural  result  of  the  Republican  tight- 
money  policy. 

The  more  carefully  the  tight-money 
policy  is  analyzed,  the  more  fantastic  it 
becomes.  Inflation  can  be  successfully 
curbed,  according  to  the  admimstration, 
;f  the  runaway  boom  in  this  country'  is 
nipped  by  making  money  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  Money  can  be  made  more 
difBcult  to  obtain  by  making  those  seek- 
ing it  pay  more  interest  when  they  at- 
tempt to  borrow  it.  But  liow  can  this 
theory  possibly  work  when  the  increased 
interest  rate  will  only  afTect  those  who 
have  need  of  the  money  markets;  namely, 
the  consumer  and  small  business  It  is 
they  who  must  pay  the  increased  inter- 
est rate  oftentimes  for  commodities  that 
are  neces.sarj-  to  them  and  vital  to  our 
economy.  Thus  bankers  prosper  while 
the  coivsiimor  staggers  under  an  in- 
creased cost  for  borrowing  money  or 
mortgages,  while  the  big  corporations  go 
unscathed.  Yet  :t  is  the  huge  corpora- 
tions who  can,  and  do.  swell  their  profits 
by  continuous  price  hikes,  thereby  di- 
rectly contributing  to  an  inflated  econ- 
omv. 

Not  only  has  tight  money  failed  to 
curb  mflation,  it  has  directly  and  un- 
mistakably promoted  it.  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased  in  spite  of  this  mis- 
guided act  of  clamping  dowTi  on  the 
little  man.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  only  partial  economic 
productivity.  With  at  least  3  4  million 
unemployed,  and  no  reduction  in  sight, 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  currently 
lugh  interest  rates  or  an  increase  in 
them.  Certainly  we  must  scrap  all  eco- 
nomic tlieorics  which  prevent  the  econ- 
omy from  developing  in  a  manner  that 
will  permit  it  to  supix)rt  full  employ- 
ment. In  Detroit,  there  are  absolutely 
no  signs  whatsoever  that  point  to  a  boom. 
Indeed,  the  oi^ixxsite  i.s  true.  Unemploy- 
ment is  still  a  serious  problem,  small 
business  is  in  bad  shape  by  any  stand- 
ard of  measurement,  and  taxes  and  reve- 
nue from  all  branches  of  govermnent 
are  falling  off.  This  then,  is  obviously 
no  time  to  be  raising  interest  rates. 
Already  the  number  of  second  land  con- 
tracts,   second    mortgages,    and    other 
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shaky  security  devices  grow  more  numer- 
ous; and  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
a  drastic  increase  in  the  number  of  fore- 
closures. These  are  the  results  of  this 
artificial  scarcity  of  money  that  the  ad- 
ministration seems  determined  to  accom- 
plish at  any  cost  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  tremendous  costs  of  these  al- 
ready high  interest  rates  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  millions  of  wage  earners 
as  well  as  small  busmessmen  and  home 
buyers,  permitting  moneylenders  to  reap 
a  tremendous  profit  without  providing 
any  additional  service  whatsoever  is  dis- 
graceful. To  surrender  to  the  money- 
lenders of  this  country  by  indulging 
them  in  this  selfish  desire,  is  unneces- 
sary. 

May  I  point  out  that  since  World  War 
I.  through  the  boom'?,  depressions,  and 
crises,  this  country  has  successfully  met 
its  fiscal  needs  without  the  necessity  to 
exceed  the  4'2-Pf'rcent  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing on  long-term  US  bonds.  I  believe 
these  bonds  can  attract  buyers  as  they 
always  have  without  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  interest  rate.  Whatever 
shortage  of  loanable  funds  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time,  is,  at  mo.<^t,  a 
temporary  situation. 

I  further  chare;e  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration with  promoting  a  scare 
campaign  about  inflation,  which  besides 
being  an  irrespon.sible  act  in  itself,  op- 
erates to  discourage  investors  in  long- 
term  bonds  of  any  kind,  but  rather  en- 
courages them  to  buy  stocks.  Republi- 
cans from  the  President  down  have  en- 
gaged in  this  inflation  scare  to  justify 
various  policies  and  results  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  Why  should  the  in- 
terest rates  on  lon?-tenn  U.S  bonds  be 
increased  at  a  time  when  these  rates  are 
now  at  an  alltime  35-year  hich^  It 
would  only  add  billions  to  the  tax  bill  of 
working  Americans,  and  to  make  it 
worse,  would  operate  to  further  inflate 
all  other  interest  rates  as  well. 

Ever  since  Mr  Eisenliower's  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
boosted  interest  rates,  interest  rates  in 
all  fields  have  been  steadily  increa.sing. 
Surely  the  tight -money  policy  should 
prove  to  its  Republican  supporters  that 
the  mflationan,-  atmosphere  created  by 
the  siganiic  corporations  in  this  Nation 
cannot  be  deterred  by  the  tisht-money 
policy,  primarily  because  they  have  no 
necessity  to  go  to  the  moneylenders. 
The  giant  industries  of  steel,  oil.  auto- 
mobiles, and  dru2s.  can  and  do  admin- 
ister their  prices  upward,  without  any 
regard  whatever  for  a  tight-money  policy 
that  is  supposed  to  curb  inflation. 

Millions  of  average  American  families 
have  been  hit  hard  by  tieht  money.  For 
example,  over  the  last  few  years,  higher 
interest  rates  on  FHA  mortgages  have 
added  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  buying  a  home 

In  the  final  analysis,  high  interest 
rates  increase  all  prices;  they  inflate  the 
cost  of  raising  a  family,  of  buying  a 
home,  car,  or  appliances,  and  of  raising 
small  business  capital.  Thus,  high  in- 
terest costs  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
spiraling  prices. 

Are  not  two  recessions  since  the  Re- 
publican-sponsored tight-money  policy 
suflBcient  proof  of  its  inefTectiveness? 


In  my  view,  the  President's  recent  re- 
quest for  a  higher  interest  rate  on  US. 
bonds  is  more  than  just  bad  economic 
judgment.  It  reflects  concern  for  the 
bankers  and  the  money  lenders  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Such  callous  indifference  to  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  day  are  inexcusable. 
It  is  my  intention  to  bring  the  facts  to 
the  American  people  for  it  is  they  who 
must  know  who  m  Government  would 
make  them  economic  pawns  of  the  vested 
interests  of  this  country. 


Funds  for  the   Building  of   Schools  and 
Paying  of  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDI.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,1960 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  said  in  our  country  about  the 
need  for  good,  sound  education  for 
American  youth.  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  will  aiiree  that  we  do  want  such  edu- 
cation provided  for  them.  I  believe  that 
the  State  of  Indiana  has  been  trying  to 
pt'ovide  such  education. 

i  The  building  of  schools,  their  mainte- 
ntince.  and  the  employment  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  capable  teachers  are 
very  expensive  and  such  costs  will  in- 
crease as  time  goes  on.  The  taxes  to 
support  this  educational  system  are  fall- 
ing heavily  on  property  owners,  espe- 
cially the  owners  of  homes,  farms,  and 
small  businesses.  In  some  school  dis- 
tricts, especially  those  where  the  chil- 
dren live  and  go  to  school  in  one  district 
and  their  parents  are  employed  in  an- 
other, the  property  taxes  for  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  schools  have  pushed 
the  local  property  tax  levy  to  seven, 
eight,  and  even  as  much  as  nine  and  ten 
dollars  per  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
pjoperty. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  burden,  tax- 
payers are  considering  many  alterna- 
tives. For  years  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Government  contribute 
heavily  to  the  support  of  our  schools,  but 
that.  too.  entails  several  problems.  One 
1$  that  the  Federal  Government  is.  as  we 
Icnow.  heavily  m  debt,  and  in  the  end  the 
taxpayer  is  also  paymg  for  all  of  the 
Federal  money,  plus  the  expense  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  If  Federal  money  is  to 
be  used,  a  problem  also  arises  about  the 
formula  for  allocating  the  money  among 
the  various  States  and  school  districts. 
Some  say  that  Federal  assistance  should 
be  according  to  the  need  of  the  respective 
States.  This  could  lead  to  a  great  un- 
fairness, as  a  State  which  has  refused  to 
tax  its  citizens  to  build  and  maintain  its 
.schools,  and  frankly  there  are  such 
States,  naturally  has  needs  greater  than 
ttiose  States  which  have  taxed  them- 
selves to  give  their  children  a  prof>er 
education.  School  districts  in  Indiana 
have  been  leaders  in  building  and  main- 
taining adequate  educational  systems. 
Anj'   Federal   criteria   for  either  school 


construction  or  teachers'  salaries  that 
bases  that  allocation  on  need  would  give 
great  advantage  to  those  States  which 
refuse  to  pay  adequate  taxes  for  educa- 
tion. This  practice  would  condone  those 
States  which  have  failed  to  collect  taxes 
to  properly  construct  and  operate  their 
schools,  and  would  encourage  these 
States  to  rely  on  the  money  other  States 
pay  into  the  Federal  treasury. 

Certain  States  have  encouraged  in- 
dustry to  move  from  Indiana.  The  State 
of  Indiana  has  lost  considerable  industry 
to  these  States  by  giving  an  exemption 
on  proE>erty  taxes.  That  brings  about  an 
interesting  situation.  Several  States 
give  industries  10  years  freedom  from 
taxes  if  they  will  move  their  factories 
from  Indiana  to  their  State.  This  in- 
dustry, which  has  paid  taxes  to  main- 
tain Indiana  schools,  goes  to  another 
State  and  pays  no  taxes.  Taxpayers  in 
Indiana  employed  in  that  industry  lose 
their  jobs  and  the  Indiana  school  system 
loses  the  taxes  this  industry  paid.  The 
industry  pays  no  taxes  in  its  new  loca- 
tion so  that  State  has  a  greater  need  for 
the  Federal  money.  If  legislation  is 
passed  which  allocates  Federal  aid  on 
the  basis  of  need.  Indiana  would  pay 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
schools  in  these  States  that  take  industry 
away  fom  Indiana.  This  situation  could 
go  on  and  on. 

However,  we  must  admit  that  there 
is  a  great  need  to  find  additional  reve- 
nue sources  to  build  and  support  our 
.schools  with  )ut  creating  a  greater  bur- 
den on  the  local  property  owner. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  arising 
from  proposals  for  Federal  assistance  in 
education,  we  also  have  a  national  fear, 
and  I  think  a  ju.st  one,  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  dominate  our  schools  and 
would  not  exert  the  same  care  in  spend- 
ing our  tax  dollars  as  the  individual 
States  do.  It  is,  fortunately,  a  problem 
to  which  there  is  a  solution. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  in- 
come and  excise  taxes,  has  been  taking  a 
tremendous  tax  bite  out  of  our  national 
economy.  The  Federal  Government  has. 
throughout  tiie  years,  exploited  new 
taxes  in  an  aggressive  manner  and  now 
dominates  the  excise,  coriwration.  and 
personal  income  tax  field.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  that  the  Federal  Government 
earmark  a  certain  part  of  the  taxes  it 
takes  from  the  citizens  of  each  State  to 
return  to  that  State  for  educational 
purposes.  The  Federal  Government 
would  have  no  claim  on  this  money; 
there  would  be  no  part  of  it  remaining 
in  Washington.  The  relationship  of  Uie 
Federal  Government  to  this  money 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  county 
treasurer  in  each  of  the  92  counties  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.  If  the  treasurer 
is  to  collect  a  $3  levy  for  .schools  in  a  cer- 
tain township  or  dLstrict.  all  of  it,  not 
just  part  of  it  is  sent  to  that  district. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  shall  return  to 
each  State  one-half  of  the  tax  it  col- 
lects on  cigarettes  sold  in  that  State. 
The  State  would  be  obliged  to  use  this 
money  for  teachers'  salaries  or  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  whichever 
it  determines  is  most  needed.  This 
would  not  encourage  a  State  to  cut  down 
on  its  property  taxes  in  order  to  get  Fed- 
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eral  aid.  Each  State  would  get  back  a 
certain  portion  of  that  which  its  tax- 
payers hEwl  iJaid. 

I  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the  cig- 
arette tax  to  an  educator  friend  of  mine. 
He  said  that  it  wouldn't  be  enough.  I 
pointed  out  to  hira  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  returned  to  Indiana  just 
one-half  of  the  cigarette  tax,  that  is.  4 
cents  of  every  8  cents  tax  per  pack,  it 
would  amount  to  $24  million  per  year, 
which  is  three  times  the  amount  Indiana 
would  receive  under  prop>osed  legislation. 
He  readily  agreed  that  this  legislation 
would  meet  their  needs.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  determine  how  much 
each  State  would  receive,  for  all  States 
except  three  have  imposed  State  cig- 
arette taxes,  which  require  that  accurate 
sales  records  are  kept. 

For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  heard 
many  voices  raised  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistant;  to  our  schools  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  on  State  and  local  rev- 
enue sources.  The.se  proposals  have  var- 
ied widely  but  have  inevitably  become 
mired  down,  owing  to  the  problems  stem- 
ming from  the  Federal  association  with 
the  program.  If  we  really  want  to  pro- 
vide additional  money  for  school  pur- 
poses here  is  a  way  to  do  it  and  leave  the 
authority  with  the  .States  and  communi- 
ties. This  Will  offset  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  other  proposals  and  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  pre- 
vented enactment  of  other  suggestions. 

Furthermore,  the  several  alternative 
plans  for  Federal  aid  which  have  been 
before  the  Congre»s  this  year  are  all 
temporary  'stopgap"  measures,  or  so 
we  are  told.  A  rebate  of  excise  tax  col- 
lections could  provide  a  steady  and  per- 
manent .source  of  additional  revenue  for 
school  purposes.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  congressional  wrangles  about 
the  distribution  of  such  funds,  for  each 
State  would  receive  what  it  would  be  en- 
titled to,  based  on  its  own  consumption. 

This  approach  need  not  be  limited  to 
one-half  of  the  cigarette  tax.  It  could 
be  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  that 
tax  or  it  could  be  related  to  some  sim- 
ilar Federal  excise  tax  or  a  percentage 
of  a  personal  income  tax  paid  by  each 
State  which  would  provide  adequate 
funds.  It  does  provide  an  opportunity 
for  persons  concerned  about  this  grow- 
ing financial  problem  to  meet  the  need 
for  additional  school  funds  and  avoid 
many  of  the  pitfalls  of  other  Federal 
school-aid  suggestions. 


Do  We  Value  Our  Free  Civilization? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

CW    WrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1960 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Freedom  Institute  of  St,  Johns  Univer- 
sity. Jamaica.  N.Y  ,  is  designed  to  inform 
students  at  the  graduate  level  of  the 
nature  and  evils  of  communism  as  con- 
trasted to  tlie  priceless  gift  of  freedom. 


In  view  of  the  developments  at  Paris, 
the  following  eloquent  address  given  by 
Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd  at  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Freedom  Institute  on  May 
14,  1960,  is  particularly  timely,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Addre.ss  of  Senator  Thom.^s  J    Dodd  at  thk 

Convocation  or  the  Frekdom  Insttti^ti  or 

St    John  s  Ukivbhisitt.  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  Mat 

14.  1960 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  during  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novel  "Advise 
and  Consent,"  which  pictures  an  America  of 
a  few  years  hence,  an  America  in  which 
demagogs  can  inflame  huge  gatherings  and 
bring  them  to  their  feet  cheering  with  the 
slogan,  "I  would  rather  crawl  to  Moscow  on 
my  hands  and  knees  than  be  killed  by  an 
atomic  bomb." 

Should  this  book  prove  prophetic,  it  will 
mean  that  our  people  have  rejected  the 
choice  between  liberty  and  death  made  by 
Patrick  Henry  and  the  Founding  Fathers,  the 
choice  which  drew  the  cheers  of  America 
from  1775  down  to  the  recent  past. 

The  fundamental  question  before  the 
United  States  and  our  free  world  allies  In 
the  coming  decade  Is  this:  Do  we  %-alue  our 
free  clrtllzatlon  enough  to  run  all  *-he  risks 
and  meet  all  the  challenges  which  the  Com- 
munists will  force  upon  us  in  the  years 
ahead?  It  Is  In  the  context  of  this  ques- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  subject 
that  has  been  assigned  to  me  today — "Po- 
litical freedom  under  a  representative  gov- 
ernment and  In  a  totalitarian  state." 

I  do  not  think  it  llke'.y  that  an  Ignoble 
surrender  jxiUcy  will  ever  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  high  American  officials  as  their 
political  platform. 

Men  and  nations  have  frequently  betrayed 
their  best  interests  through  fear  but  they 
have  generally  rationalized  and  disguised 
their  cowardice  and  not  publicly  proclaimed 
it.  Surrender,  if  It  comes,  will  probably 
come  in  more  subtle  ways,  but  the  end  re- 
sult will  be  the  same.  We  need  not  look, 
therefore,  for  base  pronouncements.  We 
must  seek  out  the  trend  in  less  obvious  signs 
and  guises.     And  such  signs  are  not  wanting. 

WTicn  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  West 
Berlin  appeared  to  run  serious  risk  of  war  a 
year  ago,  there  was  no  dearth  of  advocates, 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  a  policy  of  conces- 
sion and  retreat  that  would  temporarily 
avoid  risk  of  war  at  the  probable  cost  of 
freedom  for  West  Berlin. 

There  is  today  a  rapidly  growing  move- 
ment, well  organized,  well  represented  In  the 
press,  movies  and  TV.  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  In  government,  people  so  fear- 
ful of  the  risks  of  the  cold  war,  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  nuclear  disarmament 
on  almost  any  terms,  with  or  without  an 
adequate  system  of  detection  and  enforce- 
ment. 

These  people  are  not  concerned  that  this 
could  condemn  the  United  States  to  a  miU- 
t&ry  Inferiority  which  would  make  ovir  even- 
tual surrender  or  destruction  Inevitable. 
They  are  concerned  only  with  their  fears  of 
the  present. 

And  then  we  have  the  Bcbool  of  British 
Intellectuals  now  openly  advocating  what  our 
own  "softies"  have  heretofore  kept  below  the 
surface.  This  group,  headed  by  Lord 
Bertrand  Russell  and  Philip  Toynbee.  be- 
lieves that  we  must  give  up  nuclear  weapons 
now  to  assure  that  they  will  never  be  used 
against  us,  that  we  should  seek  the  best 
terms  from  the  Soviets  we  can  get;  but  If 
tliey  should  be  totally  Intransigent  we  should 
give  up  nuclear  weapons  anyway,  and  submit 
to  Communist  control  as  a  preferable  alter- 
native to  carrying  on  the  present  struggle 
that  might  lead  to  nuclear  war. 


Toynbee  states  Uie  basic  philosophy  of  this 
group  in  the  following  sentence: 

"In  the  terrible  context  of  nuclear  war. 
even  the  vital  differences  between  commu- 
lUsm  and  Western  freedom  become  almost 
unimportant." 

Almost  unimportant. 

This  is  the  neutralist  intellectual's  equiv- 
alent of  "I  would  rather  crawl  to  Moscow  on 
my  hands  and  knees  than  be  killed  by  an 
atomic  bomb." 

It  does  not  matter  to  these  people  that  by 
building  our  strengtli  we  maintain  a  good 
chance  of  preserving  both  our  lives  and  our 
freedom.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  blood 
bath  which  historically  follows  every  Com- 
munist seizure  might  take  more  lives  than 
the  A-bomb.  It  does  not  matter  that  the 
existence  they  purchased  by  surrender  would 
be  only  the  exploited  existence  of  a  Commu- 
nist slave. 

It  matters  only  that  the  element  of  risk 
is  large,  and  that,  to  them,  any  considerable 
risk  to  existence  is  a  greater  evil  than  the 
loss  of  Christian  civilization.  They  are  so 
overwhelmed  at  the  horror  of  nuclear  de- 
struction that  all  other  values  are  for  them 
already  destroyed  and  are  rendered  relatively 
meaningless. 

Whether  this  neutralist  philosophy  will  re- 
main an  Isolated  view  held  by  an  insignlfl- 
caxit  group,  mauifiisting  itself  infrequently 
in  test  ban  rallies  or  In  occasional  picketing 
of  Downing  Street  and  the  White  House;  or 
whether  this  poisonous  creed  will  seep  into 
the  marrow  of  our  national  bone  structure 
and  paraJj-ze  us,  will  depend  upon  whether 
o\ir  people  really  understand,  or  can  be 
brought  to  understand,  what  the  loss  of  na- 
tional freedom  and  subjection  to  Communist 
tyranny  would  mean. 

There  are  two  basic  replies  to  the  neutral- 
ist position.  The  lirst  is  that  we  can  avoid 
both  catastrophies,  nucleai-  war  and  enf  lave- 
ment, by  remaining  militarily  strong  and 
standing  f^rm  against  aggression.  Thli>  is  a 
potent  argriment.  It  Is  a  tangible  argument. 
It  is  a  demonstrable  argument  that  has  thus 
far  worked.  It  Is  the  basis  of  our  national 
p-Dlicy.  It  has  been  exhaustively  debated,  its 
tenets  are  widely  known,  and  I  therefore 
forego  discussion  of  it  today  In  favor  of  the 
second  argument  against  neutralism,  which 
is  less  understood  and  little  discussed. 

This  argument  maintains  that  the  politi- 
cal destruction  of  Western  civilization  and 
its  system  of  free  institutions  constitutes  a 
death  for  Its  people  and  its  nations  just  as 
violent,  Just  p,£  hideous.  lUst  ae  final  as  nu- 
clear destruction  Itself,  that  there  Is  little  to 
choose  between  nuclear  physical  destruction 
and  Communist  political  destruction. 

The  detailed  knowledge  of  communism  In 
all  its  a.«;pect*  Is  available;  indeed  it  is  abun- 
dant. But  the  evil  of  communism  is  so  alien, 
so  appalling,  so  far  removed  from  anything 
in  our  own  experience,  that  our  Intellectuals 
and  our  people  ignore  the  evidence. 

By  and  large,  men  believe  what  they  are 
prepared  to  believe,  what  Is  familiar  to  them, 
what  jibes  with  their  own  experience.  We 
Ignore  the  clear  signs  In  order  to  retain  our 
familiar  concpptions.  We  shield  our  eyes 
from  the  reality  of  communism  or  we  lack 
the  intellectual  curiosity  to  inquire  Into  it. 

On  the  supernatural  level,  we  have  read 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  occasions  when 
they  were  granted  visions  of  human  evil  as 
God  sees  it.  and  the  sight  of  this  evil  in  its 
true  light  was  so  loathsome,  so  horrible  that 
they  felt  they  would  die  were  the  visions  not 
instantly  withdrawn.  And  ever  after  they 
would  die  rather  than  conxmlt  evil. 

So  on  tlie  natural  level,  a  true  picture  of 
atheistic  communism  would  so  repel  the 
freedom-Iovlng  peoples  of  the  world  could 
they  but  see  it,  that  they  would  ri.sk  all  that 
they  have  Ui  defend  themselves  and  their 
posterity  against  It.  Our  task  is  to  bring 
tills  true  picture  before  them  la  every  way 
we  can. 
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Communism  can  win  only  In  aarkness, 
deceit,  error,  and  falsehood.  Freedom  can 
win  only  In  light,  candor,  logic,  and  truth 
This  struggle  must  be  fovight  on  the  in- 
tellectual front.  Once  we  have  won  the 
intellectual  struggle  for  men's  minds,  the 
other  battles  will  be  easily  won  and  com- 
munism will  be  remembered  in  history  as 
just  another  mental  plague  and  torment  that 
cost  men  dearly 

Your  Freedom  Institute  is  a  great  and 
early  arsenal  of  truth  and  freedom.  I  con- 
gratulate St  John's  University  for  exerting 
leadership  In  this  field  as  it  has  throughout 
its  distinguished  history  in  so  many  fields 
of  learning 

I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  favorably  recommend, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Freedom  Academy,  an  acad- 
emy which  aims  to  do  on  the  national  level 
what  the  Freedom  Institute  is  doing  here  at 
St.  John's  University. 

It  is  a  relatively  easy  thing  to  imagine 
the  horrors  of  physical  destruction  brought 
on  by  a  nuclear  attack.  It  seems  a  diflBcult 
thing  for  people  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  political,  moral,  and  social  destruc- 
tion that  is  Involved  in  the  commimizatlon 
of  the  civilized  world.  We  cannot  even 
grasp  the  full  extent  of  It  by  looking  at  what 
the  Communists  have  done  already  in  the 
areas  they  control.  For  they  have  been  un- 
able to  completely  work  their  will  on  their 
subject  peoples. 

The  existence  of  a  great  and  powerful  free 
community  exercises  a  restraint  upon  them 
The  public  remembrance  of  the  old  order 
still  limits  them.  The  need  to  concede  some 
things  to  the  wishes  of  their  subjects  still 
restrains  them.  Should  they  conquer  the 
world,  and  thus  gain  complete  security,  they 
could  work  their  terrible  will  unrestrained 
and  put  Into  total  practice  their  dialectic 
which  is  as  yet  only  half  realized. 

Prof.  Gerhart  Nelmeyer  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  has  described  the  meaning  of 
Communist  rule  In  a  brilliant  essay,  a  classic, 
recently  appearing  In  Modern  Age 
Dr.  Nelmeyer  says  at  one  point: 
"Oommunl&m  is  destructive  with  a  novel 
quality,  not  mere  injustice  or  mere  uniree- 
dom,  but  the  ravaging  of  the  reality  of  hu- 
man life  by  the  spirit  of  dogmatized  unre- 
ality. Western  Intellectuals  understand  the 
danger  of  material  destruction,  which  Ls,  aft- 
er all.  simple  and  obvious.  The  quality  of 
communism's  destructlveness  has  so  far 
escaped  their  grasp.  To  understand  it.  one 
must  get  oneself  to  enter  a  mental  world  of 
distortion,  reason  perverted  with  the  aid  of 
fc«^:e,  half-truth  set  up  as  dogma,  deceit 
e8p>ouBed  tvs  norm." 

If  the  Communists  sought  only  to  rule  the 
world,  then  the  danger  could  be  Judged  in 
the  same  light  as  that  of  previous  aggressive 
tyrannies.  But  they  want  more  than  to 
rule  the  world.  They  want  to  destroy  it  and 
remake  it  in  the  image  of  their  Insane 
dogma. 

To  the  Communist,  everything  that  we 
hold  to  be  true  Is  false  Our  ideals,  values, 
customs,  loyalties  are  to  him  f>arts  of  an 
ugly  system  he  is  determined  to  destroy. 
Our  concepts  of  God.  the  Individual,  the 
family,  truth,  love,  freedom.  Justice  are  to 
him  objects  of  Hatred  and  derision. 

But  our  world  haunts  him.  He  cannot  be 
content  Just  to  deride  us  and  wait  for  our 
demise.  If  our  truths  are  real,  then  his  life 
l3  a  senseless  nightmare  He  must  banish 
our  values  to  vindicate  his  own. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  our  death  be- 
comes essential  to  his  life  He  is  locked 
tight  in  an  irrational  system  which  admits  of 
no  truth  or  standard  of  measurement  out- 
side Its  own  dialectic 

To  the  extent  that  he  is  a  Communist,  he 
abhors  the  non-Communist  world  and  is 
compelled  to  work  for  its  destruction.  To 
the  extent  that  he  Is  a  Communist,  he  can 
know  no  peace.    He  is  driven  on  by  a  desper- 


Ate  inner  compulsion  toward  the  destruction 
erf  the  existing  world  order 

The  only  priority  ahead  of  the  destruction 
of  our  system  Is  the  building  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  own.  The  only  restraints  upon 
his  designs  against  us  are  his  fears  for  the 
safety  of   his  own  system. 

The  threat  of  Communist  subjugation. 
tharefore.  differs  from  the  threat  of  all  pre- 
vious attempts  to  conquer  the  world.  Here 
is  CO  tyranny  which  seeks  domination  only 
for  the  sake  of  power,  or  spoils,  or  explolta- 
tloti.  or  even  the  gratification  of  limitless 
ambition.  Here  Is  a  depraved  Samson  which 
seeks  t^  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  present 
world  and  raise  in  its  place  a  structure  such 
as  man  has  never  seen.  How  would  our 
Uv«s  be  changed  should  the  Communists 
Hcllieve  world  domination?  What  would 
Communist  rule  mean  in   America? 

The  revealed  truths  of  religion  would  be 
thoroughly  and  systematically  stamped  out. 
Religious  Instruction  and  services,  the  Sac- 
raments, the  means  of  grace  which  we  hold 
to  be  essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
soul,  would  be  made  as  unavailable  as  per- 
verted man  can  make  them.  Knowledge  of 
tha  true  goal  of  our  existence,  eternal  life, 
would  be  erased  insofar  as  it  is  possible  for 
It  to  be  erased. 

The  concept  of  private  property,  around 
which  so  much  of  our  dally  life  revolves, 
would  be  swept  away.  The  fabric  of  free 
choice,  through  which  we  shape  our  lives 
by  thousands  of  our  own  decisions,  would  be 
unraveled  Family  life  as  we  know  it  would 
disappear.  Our  free  associations  would  be 
gone, 

Fride  of  country,  respect  for  law,  satis- 
faction with  our  basic  political  and  social 
order,  all  of  which  so  much  conditions  our 
habitual  attitudes,  our  character,  our  per- 
sonality— all    this    would    vanish. 

Svery  aspect  of  our  lives,  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous,  would  be  swept  away 
and  in  its  place  erected  the  ins.ane.  Irra- 
tional, antlhuman  regimentation  of  every 
phkse  of  life,  which  requires  not  mere  sub- 
mission to  evil  but  active  participation  In  It. 

Again  to  quote  Dr  Nelmeyer: 

"Their  rule  Is  not  of  this  world.'  not  of 
tha  world  of  present  reality,  but  of  the  un- 
reality of  speculative  fiction.  That  Is  why 
their  hostility  to  the  present-day  world  Is 
so  unrelenting.  That  Is  why  they  impose 
thair  party  line  not  merely  to  secure  their 
power,  but  to  combat  the  expressions  of  the 
present -day  world  in  art.  poetry,  music, 
philosophy,  and  religion  TTiat  Is  why  they 
are  never  contented  with  mere  compllsuice 
under  their  rule,  but  always  seek  to  break 
thair  victim's  mind  from  the  world  of  com- 
mon humanity,  to  attach  it  to  the  cause  of 
tha  dialectic  future,  to  bring  about  its  in- 
ner transformation  by  means  of  self-crltl- 
clsoi  or  public  confession  That  is  why  they 
cannot  stop  lecturing  even  to  their  life-long 
enamles  in  the  inhuman  setting  of  the  prison 
camps.  That  is  why  there  can  be  for  them 
no  truth,  ethics,  wisdom,  save  in  the  party's 
wUl.  why  every  act  of  the  party's  power  Is  to 
them  hallowed  through  Its  service  to  the 
dialectic  of  history.  And  that  is  why  Com- 
mimlsts.  in  their  relations  with  men  and 
women  of  the  present-day  world  can  never 
achieve  peace,  no  matter  how  strong  a  struc- 
ture of  power  they  erect " 

For  the  existence  that  we  have  known. 
Communist  rule  would  mean  a  death  as 
final  as  the  grave  And  our  despair  would 
be  magnified  by  the  sight  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  born  into  and  growing  up 
in  a  world  alien  to  everything  once  cher- 
ished— a  world  of  darkness,  a  world  without 
faith,  a  world  dead  U)  either  temporal  or 
eternal  realities. 

This  is  the  fate  which  the  avant-garde  of 
the  neutralists  is  willing  to  accept  now  If 
they  can  thereby  purchase  the  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  no  war:  death  of  the  soul, 
death  of  the  spirit,  death  of  the  heart,  If 
only  the  body  is  permuted  to  live. 


Failure  to  understand  the  evil  of  com- 
munism is  only  half  of  our  problem.  The 
other  half  is  that  so  many  free  people  do 
not  imderstand  the  meaning  of  Government 
in  their  lives,  nor  the  significance  of  free- 
dom. 

They  tend  to  downgrade  the  Importance 
of  our  political  structure.  They  tend  to 
think  that  we  work  out  our  destiny,  our 
happiness  in  the  private  sphere  of  life  and 
that  the  public  sphere  provides  only  util- 
ities,  peripheral   benefits,  law.  order,  safety. 

They  think  that  a  change  of  government, 
or  a  new  system  of  government,  might  cause 
some  distress,  some  inconvenience  but  it 
would  not  reach  the  heart  of  our  existence, 
it  need  not  intrude  upon  the  inner  sanctum 
of  our  lives 

Many  of  our  f)eople  regard  government  as 
a  nuisance,  a  game  of  spoils  for  pKDlitlcians, 
a  butt  for  Jokes.  Many  think  that  what- 
ever degree  of  contentment  and  happiness 
they  have  achieved  has  come  about  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  spite  of  our  political 
Institutions  rather  than  In  large  measure 
because  of  them 

These  assumptions  are  tragically  errone- 
ous. The  extent  to  which  our  lives  are  In- 
fluenced by  public  institutions  Is  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  Our  education,  our  develop- 
ment, our  Ideas,  goals,  hopes,  are  all  heavily 
Influenced  by  a  variety  of  public  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  reflect  the  basic 
Ideas  of  our  people  about  God.  about  the 
nature  of  life,  the  destiny  of  mankind,  the 
way  that  life  should  be  lived. 

Our  public  institutions  determine  whether 
our  home  is  our  refuge  or  a  mere  extension 
of  the  state;  whether  we  live  with  our  neigh- 
bors comfortably  as  with  friends,  or  fearfully 
as  with  spies;  whether  we  raise  our  children 
according  to  our  lights,  or  surrender  them  to 
the  state:  whether  we  are  free  to  work  out 
a  private  life  of  our  own  making,  or  have 
no  private  life,  but  only  a  public  existence 
ordered  to  serve  the  all-consuming  demands 
of  the  stale. 

If  our  public  institutions  reflect  our  re- 
ligious, ethical,  and  social  Ideals,  our  per- 
sonal growth  can  take  place  with  a  certain 
harmony.  Lf  they  do  not,  we  are  at  best 
dogged  with  doubt  and  confusion  and.  at 
worst,  reduced  to  hopeless  frustration  and 
neurotic  helplessness 

If  there  are  no  religious  or  ethical  con- 
victions reflected  in  public  Institutions,  but 
only  a  ruthle.ss  program  to  exterminate  them 
and  replace  them  with  false  gods  and  dis- 
torted truth,  then  the  purpose  of  human  life 
Is  so  frustrated,  the  goal  of  life  Is  so  obscured, 
that  it  is  really  dehumanized. 

And  so  the  uproo<tlng  of  public  order,  the 
destruction  of  this  system  of  free  Institu- 
tions and  Its  replacement  with  an  order 
which  is  totally  alien  would  wholly  destroy 
our  mode  of  existence  as  we  have  known  it. 
This  IS  a  death  as  real  as  physical  death 
Itself. 

And  as  the  public  framework  is  pulled 
down,  as  the  churches  are  destroyed,  as  our 
Ideals  are  uprooted,  as  human  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  revelation  is  blotted  out,  as  all 
the  moral  refinements  and  elevations  of  hu- 
man nature  wrought  by  thousands  of  years 
of  our  Judaic-Christian  heritage  are  eroded 
away,  our  descendants  may  be  condemned  to 
a  death  Inflnltely  more  final  than  physical 
death,  for  we  leave  to  them  a  world  without 
the  Instruction,  the  aids,  the  Instruments  of 
grace  which  are  necessary  to  man's  eternal 
salvation. 

That  Is  the  argument  that  I  would  make 
to  the  neutralist  intellectual.  But  I  would 
make  it  with  scant  hope  of  success,  for  Ln 
many  ways  he  is  little  better  than  the 
Communist. 

He  Is  the  lukewarm,  for  whom  Christ 
reserved  perhaps  the  most  severe  condemna- 
tion of  the  New  Testament. 

Convinced  that  there  are  no  moral  abso- 
lutes, he  can  wholly  commit  himself  to  noth- 
ing  and   he    fltnds   nothing    worth   suffering 
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greatly  for  or  giving  hU  life  for.  Convinced 
that  there  Is  no  life  beyond  the  grave,  ani- 
mal survival  Is  to  him  the  ultimate  reality. 

Fear  blinds  him  to  his  own  best  Interests; 
j)ettlne86  robs  him  of  the  magnanimous 
courage  to  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  p>osterlty: 
pride  compels  him  to  cloak  his  fear  and 
j>ettlnes8  In  the  mantle  of  high,  noble  mo- 
tives. All  he  can  offer  the  civilization  which 
has  given  him  life  and  growth  is  the  whim- 
pering counsel  of  despair  and  abandonment. 

Only  history  can  tell  how  much  of  our 
intellectual  community  deserves  this  de- 
scription. We  may  fervently  hope  the  por- 
tion Is  small. 

Any  philosophy  or  political  program  which 
alms  at  the  avoidance  of  death  or  destruc- 
tion is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Death,  In  the  end,  comes  to  all  men  and 
destruction  comes  upon  all  material  things. 
In  the  century-old  words  of  Cardinal  New- 
man: 

"The  world  passes,  the  lofty  palace 
crumbles,  the  busy  city  is  mute,  the  ships 
of  Tarshlsh  are  sped  away;  death  comes  upon 
the  heart  and  the  flesh  The  veil  Is  break- 
ing." 

It  Is  not  the  circumstance  of  death,  but 
the  moral  quality  of  life  that  has  eternal  sig- 
nificance. 

Let  us  help  our  countrymen  to  react  to 
the  risk  of  nuclear  death  not  with  a  craven 
terror  that  prompts  the  betrayal  of  all  we 
value  In  return  for  the  wormllke  existence 
of  Communist  slaves  for  ourselves  and  our 
descendants.  Let  us  help  them  to  regard 
death  as  the  time  of  Judgment,  the  time  of 
entry  Into  Immortality. 

Let  our  people  live,  and  if  need  be  die,  in 
defense  of  our  faith,  our  freedom  and  our 
country,  confident  that  our  Individual  des- 
tiny and  the  survival  of  our  race  Is  yet  In 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  a  Providence 
which.  If  we  but  act  our  part  with  courage 
and  loyalty,  may  yet  ordain  for  us  and  our 
children  a  full,  nattiral  life  In  a  world  in 
which  the  peace  of  a  Just  political  and  moral 
order  Is  extended  'o  all  peoples. 


Addresses  of  Congressman  John  Brad- 
emas,  of  Indiana,  and  Martin  Mc- 
Xneally,  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  at  Dedication  of  New 
Post  Home  of  James  Lowell  Corey  Post 
68,  American  Legion,  Argos,  Ind.,  May 
15,  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    IKDU:>\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEti 
Tuesday.  May  17, 1960 

Mr.  BRADEJklAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  15.  in  Argos,  Ind.,  members 
of  the  James  Lowell  Corey  Post  68  of 
the  American  Lepion  took  part  in  cere- 
monies marking  the  dedication  of  a  new- 
post  home  to  replace  one  that  burned 
in  1958. 

Among  the  persons  participating  in 
this  event  were  the  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Henry  F.  Sctiricker;  the  In- 
diana department  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  Donald  Hynes;  and  the 
commander  of  the  Jame.s  Lowell  Corey 
Post.  Bruce  Van  Der  Weele. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Legion- 
naires and  their  families  •was  the  moving 


address  of  the  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally.  of  New  York,  who  dedicated  the 
new  post  home. 

CONGRESSMAN     BRADEMAS     PRESENTS     AMERICAN 
FLAG 

It  was  my  honor  on  this  occasion  to 
to  present  to  the  membt- is  of  the  James 
Lowell  Corey  Post  a  49-j;tar  flag  which 
had  flown  over  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  on  July  4,  1959.  the  day  when  the 
49-star  flag  became  the  official  flag  of 
our  counlr>'.  I  was  also  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  post  with  four  pencil  drawings 
of  the  Pour  Fortresses  of  Freedom,"  the 
White  House,  the  Capitol,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  E>eclaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  my  own  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion and  tho.se  of  National  American 
Legion  Commander  McKneally  '■ 
Remarks  of  Congressman  John  Brademas  on 
Mat  15.    1960.  Argos.  Ind 

Governor  Schrlcker.  Commander  McKneal- 
ly, Commander  Hynes.  Commander  Van  Der 
Weele,  fellow  Legionnaires  and  friends,  today 
Is  a  great  day  not  only  for  members  of  the 
James  Lowell  Corey  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  but  for  all  Hoosler  Legionnaires.  Not 
often  do  we  have  an  opportunity  to  have  our 
distinguished  national  commander,  Martin 
McKneally,  in  our  midst  and  we  welcome  him 
here  today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Commander  'Van 
Der  Weele  and  all  the  members  of  James 
Lowel  Corey  Post  68  of  Argos  for  their  ded- 
icated efforts  which  have  made  possible  the 
construction  of  this  l^ne  new  home. 

armfd  forces  week  slogan  :  power  for  peiace 
It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  ded- 
icate this  new  home  on  the  eve  of  Armed 
Forces  Week,  which  begins  tomorrow  and 
runs  through  May  22.  Commander  McKneal- 
ly has  asked  all  Legionnaires  to  support  the 
nth  observance  of  this  week  and  Comman- 
der Hynes  has  been  named  by  the  Governor 
of  Indiana  to  serve  as  Indiana  State  chair- 
man of  the  observance 

The  recognition  of  Armed  Forces  Week  is 
therefore  a  splendid  symbol  of  the  continu- 
ing devotion  of  the  American  Legion  to  the 
security  and  defense  of  our  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Tlie  slogan  of  Armed  Forces  Week  Is  "Power 
for  Peace."  All  Americans  want  peace. 
Democrats  want  peace.  Republicans  want 
peace.  You  want  peace  and  I  want  peace. 
Yet  you  and  I  know  that  today  the  world  Is 
standing  on  a  tightrope,  w^lth  peace  depend- 
ing in  large  measure  on  the  capacity  of  a 
divided  world  to  maintain  Its  balance  and 
not  fall  into  the  volcano  of  nuclear  war, 

REPTTBUCANS  AND  DEMOCRATS  DISCUSS  ARM.S 
CONTROL 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  political  lead- 
ers of  both  our  great  political  parties  are  now 
discussing  the  problem  of  arms  control  more 
seriously  than  It  has  ever  been  discussed  be- 
fore. For  as  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  made  clear  In  February  In  his  famous 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  only  sure  longrun  way  to 
defend  ourselves  in  this  troubled  world  is  to 
work  out  an  effective  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  our  adversaries  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  agreement  which,  I  hasten  to  add. 
will  of  course  require  effective  inspection 
guarantees. 

WE    must    be    militarily    strong    in    ORDER    TO 
DISCUSS    DISARMAMENT 

But  I  am  sure  Commander  McKneally 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  in  America 
must  be  strong  militarily  if  we  are  to  have 


bargaining  power  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  on  the  subject  of  disarmament. 

We  cannot  lead  effectively  from  a  p>o6ltlon 
of  military  weakness. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  slogan,  'Power 
for  Peace." 

We  must  be  strong  not  only  militarily  but 
economically  and  diplomatically  as  well,  for 
our  Communist  adversaries  do  not  fight  the 
cold  war  on  one  front  alone.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  for  example,  how  Khru.shchev  has 
been  exploiting  the  unhappy  blunder  of  the 
U-2  incident  for  all  the  anti-American  prop- 
aganda he  can  make  of  It. 

I  have  no  wish  to  exploit  this  matter  for 
partisan  gain  for  we  want  our  President  to 
rnjoy  the  united  support  of  the  American 
people  as  he  goes  Into  talks  at  the  summit 
which  may  directly  affect  the  destiny  and 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  We  nonetheless 
must  recognize  how  our  Government  has 
been  placed  on  the  defensive  by  this  Inci- 
dent and  by  the  way  In  which  Khrushchev 
has  been  using  it, 

AMERICA    FACED    WITH    POWERFUL    CHALLENGE    IN 

SOVIET    UNION 

We  must  realize  more  than  ever  by  the 
events  of  recent  days  and  by  the  trip  which 
Khrushchev  made  across  our  country  last 
year  that  In  him  and  In  the  Soviet  people 
whom  he  leads  we  are  confronted  with  the 
most  powerful  challenge  to  our  survival  as  a 
free  society  in  all  the  history  of  the  American 
Republic.  We  must  be  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  challenge  we  face. 

We  believe  in  a  free  society.  The  Com- 
munists believe  in  a  slave  society. 

We  believe  in  an  open  society.  The  Com- 
munists believe  In  a  closed  society. 

If  we  are  effectively  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  Communist  world,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice.  We  must  understand 
why  we  must  be  strong  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  free. 

WE     MUST     HAVE     POWER     IF     WE     ARE    TO     HAVE 
PEACE 

Better  than  most  organizations  In  our 
country,  the  American  Legion  understands 
the  dangers  of  the  Communist  challenge  to 
freedom,  understands  why  we  muart  have 
power  If  we  are  to  have  peace. 

I  therefore  deem  It  a  high  honor  and  a 
privilege,  as  your  Representative  In  Congress, 
in  the  presence  of  our  national  and  State 
commanders  and  of  Commander  Van  E>er 
Weele  and  all  my  fellow  Legionnaires  to 
present  to  the  members  of  the  James 
Lowell  Corey  Post  68  of  the  American  Legion 
this  American  flag  which  was  flown  over  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  on  July  4,  1959, 
the  day  the  49-star  flag  became  the  official 
flag  of  our  country. 

I  have  another  gift  which  I  am  pleased 
at  this  time  to  present  to  you.  four  pencil 
drawings  of  the  Fijur  Portresses  of  American 
Freedom:  The  White  House,  the  Capitol,  the 
Supreme  Court  Building  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.    ^ 

May  these  drawings  and  may  this  flag 
serve  as  an  ever  constant  reminder  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Legion  of  the 
greatness  of  our  country  and  the  freedom 
which  Is  the  birthright  of  the  American 
people. 


Remarks  of  National  Commander  Martin  B 
McKneallt.  the  American  Legion  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  New  Home  of  the  James 
Lowell  Corey  Post.  Argos,  Ind.,  May  15. 
1960 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Argos  and  to  assist 
In  the  dedication  ol  this  beautiful  new  biUld- 
ing  wherein  will  be  housed  not  only  the  m.en 
and  women  of  James  Lowell  Corey  Post  but 
their  ideals  as  well.  This  new  post  home  is  a 
fulfillment  of  the  hopes  and  labors  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Argos  for  40  years.  It  Is 
a  monument  and  at  onoe  a  milestone  of 
progress  In  the  history  of  the  American 
Legion. 
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The  American  Legion  stands  solely  as  tlie 
architect  of  the  rehabilitation  program  with 
Its  network  of  hospitals  across  the  land 
which  is  monument  enough  for  any  group 
of  founders,  but  what  of  the  millions  of 
hours  spent  in  hospital  visitations?  Wtiat 
of  the  mllUons  of  dollars  spent  in  child  wel- 
fare' What  of  the  original  thinking  that 
chartered  the  course  of  the  country  in  ways 
of  preparedness  or  national  security?  What 
of  the  GI  bill,  written  by  the  American  Le- 
gion and  sjxjnsored  over  the  protest  of  pro- 
fessional educators?  What  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong,  autlientic  voice  in  the 
field  of  Americanism?  What  of  the  mul- 
tifarious arts  of  charity  that  have  become  a 
legend  in  tiie  land'  What  a  heritage — what 
a  perfect  description  of  this  heritage  of  char- 
ity was  written  by  the  immortal  Shakespeare 
when  he  penned  the  lines  which  read:  'How 
far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams,  so 
shines  a  g  x>d  deed  in  a  naughty  world  " 

THE    PtTiroSE    OF    THE    AMEKIC.XN    LEGION 

I  have  said  on  previ^jus  occasions  tha'  the 
American  Legion  purpose  In  our  day  was  the 
sustaining  of  the  doctrine  of  belief  upon 
which  this  Nation  waa  founded  aiid  without 
which  it  must  perish,  and  that  is  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  G<xl  and  in  the  dignity 
of  human  personality  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you  that  today  it  Is  those  twin  beliefs 
which  are  under  the  most  relentless  and  the 
most  powerful  attack  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

CALLS    rOR    CONTINTED    ATTENTION    TO    VS. 
GRAVES     ABROAD 

The  American  Legion  holds  In  high  es- 
teem the  profession  and  the  office  of  the 
soldier.  If  it  were  not  for  the  soldier  there 
would  be  no  America  and  there  would  be  no 
hop>e  fjr  men  who  love  freedom.  In  man's 
ceaseless  straggle  to  be  free,  he  must  be 
willing  t.)  pay  the  enormous  costs  of  war. 
It  Is  the  melancholy  record  nf  fallen  man. 
that  his  motivations  conflict  and  collide. 
His  will  to  do  evil  and  his  baseness  must 
be  reckoned  with  and  the  reckoning  some- 
times enslaves  and  it  very  frequently  kills. 
I  commend  to  your  most  reverent  attention 
tlie  thousands  of  graves  abroad  In  ceme- 
teries cared  for  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  I  direct  you  to  the  fact  that  five 
new  cemeteries  are  to  be  dedicated  this 
year.  Hardly  a  word  Is  written,  a  picture 
published  concerning  this  subject  and  I  am 


'.nf>rmed  that  this  is  so  because  the  pres- 
ent-day rationale  of  the  American  people  is 
not  to  be  reminded  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
cost  of  freedom.  Freedom  and  the  cause  of 
Am.trlca  we  say  to  you.  must  never  be  com- 
puted in  the  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
ci.lj:  item  to  he  considered  is  the  cost  of 
men's  lives.  Reminiscence  and  reminders 
of  this  fact  must  be  the  No.  1  item  on  the 
agenda  of  our  dally  lives,  depression,  and 
sadness   to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

'  UE    ARE    EITHER    FOR    FREEDOM    OR    WE    ARE 
AGAINST      it" 

Finr  we  have  an  enemy,  an  enemy  that 
oppcises  everything  that  we  hold  dear  and 
that  enemy  makes  our  age  one  of  tremen- 
dous risks.  And  In  this  age  there  is  no  neu- 
trality, we  are  either  for  freedom  or  we  are 
.igainst  it.  Fear  of  atomic  destruction  does 
not^  provide  us  with  the  solution  of  the  di- 
lemma. There  Is  a  considerable  body  of 
IntfUectu.al.s  whom  the  fear  of  atomic  war 
hiv;  obsessed.  They  have  made  their  ob- 
jective In  life  only  the  preserving  of  exlst- 
enijp  One  reads  of  their  thinking  with  a 
certain  horrifying  fascination.  Phillip 
Toynbee  states  as  follows:  "In  the  terrible 
C'litest  of  nuclear  war  even  the  vital  dif- 
ferences between  communism  and  western 
fr»»dom   become   almost   unimportant." 

"y^.ie  Weet  he  declares  should,  "negotiate 
at  once  with  the  Russians  and  get  the  best 
teicis  that  are  available."  Since  Rtissla  In 
hi.',  estimation  Is  now  and  will  continue  to 
remain  stronger  there  is  nothing  to  do  for 
th>  West  "but  to  negotiate  from  compara- 
ti. »  weakness"  He  admits  that  this  may 
weu  set  up  the  total  domination  of  the 
w  rid  by  Russia  in  a  few  years.  The  Soviets 
w  Hid  impose  on  us  a  regime  which  most 
of  us  detest  but  this  is  better  than  allow- 
!r.  J  the  human  race  to  destroy  Itself.  And 
ore  of  Toynbee's  confreres  observes,  "I  might 
net  much  mind  living  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation." 

These  men  are  not  Communists  but  they 
hate  lost  their  will;  they  have  lost  it  to  fear 
an(i  to  despair.  In  the  pursuit  of  existence. 
TV.ey  have  lost  sight  of  the  truth  which  is 
simple  enough  and  that  is  that  we  in  our 
day  are  faced  with  two  destructive  forces 
of  Incredible  dimensions.  The  bomb  repre- 
semts  material  devastation,  the  Communist 
pa]!ty  political  destruction. 


THE    SOLEMN   Dn.EMMA    OF   DUB   TIME 

This  Is  the  solemn  dilemma  of  our  time 
and  this  is  the  foremost  consideration  of 
our  people  this  afternoon.  The  administra- 
tion in  Washington  has  chosen  by  its  con- 
tinuation of  nuclear  testing,  by  the  flight  of 
the  U-2  over  the  secret  territory  of  the  So- 
viets to  pursue  the  ideal  of  political  free- 
dom. What  kind  of  a  nation  with  the  holy 
mission  of  preserving  its  sovereignty.  Its 
p>eople.  and  its  freedom,  would  do  less  in  the 
face  of  the  gigantic  dilemma?  To  sit  by 
knowing  what  we  know,  facing  what  we 
face,  and  do  nothing,  would  n\ake  the  ceme- 
teries of  Europe  where  our  honored  dead  are 
entombed,  and  the  whole  history  of  this 
Republic  a  gargantuan  Jest.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  charged  through  Its  intelligence 
service  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  the  safety  of  its  people:  Its  duty  Is  plain 
and  it  is  to  gather  the  facts  with  which  it 
may  discharge  that  duty.  Must  we  act  as 
if  its  duty  were  less?  Must  we  act  as  If  the 
obtaining  of  information  necessary  to  our 
own  defense  against  a  secretive  and  threat- 
ening power  was  to  commit  a  sin?  Are  we 
to  assume  the  abasing  role  of  the  boy  caught 
with  his  hand  In  the  cooky  Jar  when  we 
know  the  food  there  obtained  is  the  only 
means  of  sustaining  freedom  and  hope?  I 
for  one  American,  suffer  no  embarrassment 
and  highly  praise  all  those  in  authority  who 
see  clearly  the  bitter  dilemma  of  these  days. 
We  of  the  American  Legion  do  not  seek  to 
Impose  our  vlev^-s  but  we  do  propose  to  all 
that  there  is  no  flight  from  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  our  days  and  that  is  the  survival  of 
free  man. 

MEN   or   CX)URACE,    rAITH,    IDEALS    NEEDED 

Tlie  late  Albert  Camus  tells  us,  "with 
every  dawn  an  assassin  slips  into  some  cell, 
murder  is  the  question  before  us."  This  is 
the  solemn  keynote  of  our  time,  the  murder 
of  men  and  the  murder  of  Ideals.  As  Amer- 
icans, let  us  conduct  ourselves  as  men.  Men 
of  courage,  men  of  faith,  and  men  of  Ideals. 
There  is  no  other  way  open  to  us,  for  Amer- 
icans may  not  be  craven,  they  may  not  be 
paclflstlc,  they  may  not  be  men  of  despair. 

In  the  world  there  is  but  one  city  In 
which  we  can  dwell,  it  is  the  city  of  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  maimed,  but  It  is  the 
city  of  charity,  and  it  Is  the  city  of  courage, 
the  city  of  freedom.  It  is  the  City  of  God. 
Outside  It  Is  the  night. 


SENATE 

Wi;i)M:sn\v,  May  18,  IDTK) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  wa.s  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Pi'ederick  Brown 
Harris,  D  D ,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer; 

Lord  God  Omnipotent.  Thou  only  art 
the  help  and  hope  of  our  di.stracted  world 
in  all  the  d;.saster.s  m  human  relation- 
ships the  wrath  of  men  brine.s  upon  it. 

Though  people  imagine  a  vain  thin?. 
Thou  still  art  God,  and  Thy  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever,  in  spite  of  ail  human 
denials  and  betrayals. 

Make  plain  to  our  understanding  that 
our  legislative  enactments  and  our  eco- 
nomic adjustments  m  the  realm  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  themselves  cannot 
bring  social  salvation,  except  as  they 
clear  tlie  way  for  the  spiritual  under- 
CU'ding  without  which  we  labor  in  vain 
aiid  all  our  endeavors  are  as  futile  props 
againAt  a  decayiutf  house  that  tiie  Lord 
hath  not  made. 


We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  tlic  One  whose 
truth  shall  m.ake  us  free.     Amen. 


HR.  11827.  An   act  for  the  reUeX  of  MaJ, 
Howard  L.  Clark. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
antl  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesdav.  May  17,   1960,  was  dispensed 

wUh. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.s,saKe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
r-'ading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Ho\i.sp  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR  6215  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cr.rnella  Fales; 

K  R  8606  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
er'.jie  O   C'lnover; 

H  R  9406  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J   H'^intsman; 

H  H  97: 1  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
I  ,  btoermer; 

B  H  li8J6  An  act  for  lh«  rthtt  of  Loran 
W.  Wmi>;  and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S.  684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  Deg- 
nan.  William  C.  Williams,  Harry  Eakon. 
Jacob  Beebe.  Thorvald  Ohnstad.  Evan  S. 
Henry.  Henry  Pitmatallk.  D.  LeRoy  Kottls, 
Bernard  Rock,  Bud  J.  Carlson,  Charles  F. 
Curtis,  and  A.  N.  Dake; 

S.  2317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Alice 
Clements; 

S.  2523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  L. 
Arkln; 

S.  2779.  An  act  relating  to  the  election 
under  section  1373  Of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  the  Augusta  Furniture  Co.. 
Inc  ,  of  Staunton,  Va  ;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  t«  permit  cer- 
tain temporary  and  permanent  constrvictlon 
work  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  building  on  iirivaiiiy 
owned  property  ndjacent  Uiereto. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  or,  the  Judiciary: 

HR  6215  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Fales; 

HR  8606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
O.  Conover; 

HR  9406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J  Huntsman; 

HR.8711.  Ar  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stoermer; 

HR.  11826  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loren 
W  Willis;  and 

HR  11827  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Howard  L.  Claik. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNJjON  of  lexas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  he  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  mornir?  hour:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consen:  that  statements  in  con- 
nection tliere  A'ith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unaniinous  consent,  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Cc  lumbia  and  the  Flood  Con- 
trol, Rivers,  ind  Harlxirs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  were 
authorized  tc  meet  duiing  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


THE     UNITI'ZD     STATES     AND     FREE 
WORLD  UNITY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  sicmmit  conference  has  col- 
lapsed, leaving  in  its  wake  confusion, 
discord,  and  a  feeling  of  dismay  in  many 
quarters. 

The  fact  that  the  conference  accom- 
plished nothing  is  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
the  oveiTiding  factor  which  has  left 
the  people  ol  the  world  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  anxiety.  What  is  important  is 
the  manner  in  which  an  effort  to  ne- 
gotiate was  .smashed  before  it  had  even 
started. 

It  is  appai  ent  that  whatever  the  facts 
which  were  used  to  prevent  discussion, 
there  was  a  determination  to  prevent 
discussion.  The  spirit  of  Camp  David 
has  been  replaced  by  a  spirit  of  discord, 
and  an  unef.sy  world  is  groping  its  way 
into  a  future  which,  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  see  very  clearly. 

It  goes  without  saying  tliat  the  United 
States  and  .he  free  world  are  goiiig  to 
have  to  reaiisess  their  position. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  e:*ential  unity  of  this  coun- 
try. By  that.  I  do  not  mean  a  general- 
ized unity  which  covers  everything,  and 
therefore  means  nothing.  I  do  mean 
unity  on  thr  specific  points  upon  which 
all  Americans — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike — are  in  agreement  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  those  who  have  openly 
proclaimed  their  opposition  to  freedom 
as  a  way  of  life  now  realize  how  deep 
that  unity  i.v 

The  Ame  lean  people  are  determined 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve 


their  freedom.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
panicked;  they  are  not  going  to  be  di- 
vided, they  are  not  going  to  be  black- 
mailed. 

The  American  people.  I  believe,  arc 
determined  to  maintain  the  strength 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  survive  in  a 
world  where  a  major  power  has  set  as  it.'? 
basic  standard  of  right  the  issue  of 
might. 

The  American  people  are  determined 
that  free  men  shall  not  be  surrendered 
to  the  untender  mercies  of  dictators.  I 
hope  no  one  will  be  deceived  into  prema- 
ture actions  on  the  assumption  that 
America  lacks  the  will  or  the  determina- 
tion to  resist. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  poiiit 
of  that  unity  which  I  think  should  be 
made  very  clear.  It  is  that  unity  does 
not  imply  that  we  ignore  mistakes  or 
that  we  smother  differences.  What  it 
does  imply  is  that  we  shall  treat  errors 
as  mistakes  to  be  corrected,  not  as  lever- 
age to  separate  our  Nation.  It  also  im- 
plies that  whatever  may  be  our  difltr- 
ences.  we  are  united  on  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  preserving  our  way  of  life. 
and  of  opposing  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  there  will,  of  course — 
as  I  stated  yesterday — be  a  cool  and  ob- 
jective assessment  of  whatever  mistakes 
have  been  made.  That  assessment  will 
take  place  under  conditions  arid  circum- 
stances which  will  contribute  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  American  people  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  country. 
Under  our  system.  Congress  is  a  body 
which  has  great  respoitsibilities:  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  discharge  their 
responsibility. 

We  shall  have  to  detennine  whether 
there  are  changed  conditions  which  af- 
fect the  adequacy  of  our  defenses.  We 
shall  have  to  determine  whether  we  have 
provided  adequately  for  the  integrity  of 
our  executive  agencies.  We  shall  have 
to  determine  whether  we  have  provided 
adequately  for  the  coordination  of  our 
vast  governmental  structure. 

There  is  no  need  to  search  for  scape- 
goats, because  we  do  not  have  time  to 
indulge  in  partisanship.  All  of  us.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  must  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  only  time 
we  can  afford  is  that  whose  utilization 
will  contribute  to  the  strength,  the  de- 
termination, and  the  prestige  of  these 
United  States  of  America  and  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
panicked  by  threats  over  Berlin  or 
threats  against  our  allies. 

Wai  are  going  to  continue  to  operate 
through  our  established  institutions,  rec- 
ognizing fully  that  only  one  man  can 
speak  for  our  country,  and  that  he  must 
have  behind  him  the  united  strent;th  of 
a  determined  people 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  cablegram  which  late  yester- 
day afternoon  was  dispatched  to  Presi- 
dent Dwiuht  D  Ei.senhower.  The  cable- 
gram was  signed  by  the  illustrious 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr  Rayburn;  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  Mr  John.son  of  Texas;  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nominee  in  1956.  Uie 


titular  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Honorable    Adlai   E    Stevenson,   former 
Governor  of  Illinois:  and  the  very  able 
and  distinguislied  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Fulbright. 
The  cablegram  reads  as  follows: 
The  Honorable  Dwioht  D.  Eisenhower. 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  o/  America. 
Pari.v.  France: 

As  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
United  States  we  earnestly  urge  you  to  con- 
\ey  to  Premier  Khrushchev  the  views  of  the 
opposition  party  in  your  country  that  he  re- 
consider his  5,.iggestion  for  postponement  ot 
the  summit  meeting  until  after  the  national 
elections  in  this  country. 

We  feel  that  total  failure  of  the  confer- 
ence and  Increasing  mistrust  on  both  sides 
will  be  serious  and  deeply  disturbing  to  the 
whole  world. 

All  of  the  American  people  earnestly  de- 
sire peace,  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  and  ever 
belter  relations  between  our  countries.  We 
ask  you,  as  the  leader  of  this  Nation,  to  see 
that  these  views  are  conveyed  to  Mr.  B3iru- 
shchev. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  speech  he  has  .lust 
made,  and  also  for  his  part  in  the  send- 
ing, on  yesterday,  of  the  cablegram 
signed  by  himself.  Speaker  Rayburn, 
Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  Senator  J. 
Wilham  Fulbnght.  before  the  summit 
conference  collapsed.  I  look  upon  it  as 
an  answer  to  the  time  projx>sal  made  by 
Mr,  Khru.shchev.  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  consider  aiiotiier 
summit  meeting  6  or  8  months  hence. 
As  these  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party — that  is  to  say.  the  party  in  op- 
position to  the  pre.sent  administration — 
made  abundantly  clear,  in  this  country 
there  will  be  no  division  based  on  what 
has  happened  at  the  summit,  but  there 
will  be  unity,  because  it  is  needed  and 
because  it  is  voluntarily  given  and  as- 
serted . 

Mr.  President,  .speaking  of  the  summit 
meeimg.  tlie  breakdown  of  the  meeting 
at  Paris  calls  for  a  rea.ssessment  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy  Perhaps  what  has 
happened  at  Pans  is.  m  a  sense  a  bless- 
ing in  dissuise. 

It  may  well  bring  about  an  end  to 
summit  meetings,  which  are  mostly  cere- 
monial, and  have  a  tendency  to  provide 
a  propaganda  field  day  for  the  press,  the 
radio.  TV.  and  even  for  some  of  the 
countries  concerned.  It  would  be  far 
better  if  we  returned  to  quiet  diplomacy 
ba.sed  on  conferences  in  private,  sood 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators,  and 
real  authority  vested  in  our  accredited 
Ambas.>adors  by  tho.se  constitutionally 
responsible  In  this  way  the  hard. 
dosged.  and  detei-mined  work  which 
must  be  shown  on  any  question  leading 
up  to  a  solution  can  be  performed  by 
those  most  knowledpeable  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country  or  countries  concerned. 
It  can  be  done  on  a  mutual  basis,  a  give- 
and-take  basis,  and  perhaps  in  this  way 
mart;inal  differences  in  the  beginning 
can  be  accommodated,  and.  as  time  goes 
on.  even  larger  problems  discussed,  and 
perhaps  settled 

Summit  meetiiuis  at  best  are  too  short 
on  diplomacy,  too  lon«  on  pageantry,  and 
too  limited  in  lime.    If  they  are  to  t>o 
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held,  they  sJiould  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  chiefs  of  state  to 
put  their  flnal  stamp  of  approval  on 
agreement*  which  had  already  been 
reached  at  lower  levels:  and  certainly 
not,  «s  in  this  moat  recent  sununlt  meet- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  downgrading  and 
humiliating  the  chlofs  of  staff  of  the 
Western  Powers,  and  most  especially 
President  Elsenhower 

Mr  President,  the  mvURlion  to  visit 
the  Soviet  I'nlon  extended  by  Mr, 
Khrushchev  to  the  IMe.Mdent  of  the 
United  Stttiea  hM  been  wUhdrrtskn,  I 
underslund  from  the  press,  Ihouuh,  that 
President  Kl.'tenhouer  inlemls  lo  vuu 
JMpan  *nd  Koien  1  would  hop*  U\ni, 
in  nilrtuion  to  tluwe  two  countnen,  At, 
lh«t  time  he  will  hiut  it  p«Mt»ible  to  visit 
the  Republic  of  (he  I'lulippmeH  nnrt  the 
Hepublie  of  Mtuith  \'H'inrtn\  ««  well 

I  wo\»ld  hope  ttl«o  ihrtt  whm  hwn  li^P' 
p«»nfd  <M  the  summit  the  brt>«krtown, 
will  not  U0  «tupUo«te«t  i>i  (lenevrt,  be- 
eiwise  theie  t\\  the  iMr«ei\l  \\\\\i>  Uieie 
ttl^  rtl  |e«*»t  teehnioiUlv  Uuee  tM>i\fei  • 
pwv^*  \\\  b*tn«  r»»t  rt  eunftirt^nof  on 
b*n»\lh«  n\iel«>*r  tej»t*  ««e<Hvt\d,  a  enn« 
f»i^nee  on  dUrtimrtmeni  luut  \\\\n\  a 
etM\fvi-enee  »v4\  surpn«e  ottttoH  ^hleh  I 
uhdei'itrtntl  hrts  l>eep  m  ^u^^mmwom  xine** 
l)«K^mbr)  ISAM 

I  ^st^uld  hour  devtMitlv  tlu\l  \\\t^'^t>  three 
ronfe»i?»^CfHi  wo\»ld  continyie  U\  the  end 
ihv\t  at  le«st  In  these  Reld.'*  a  modicum 
of  pvact^  *nd  stability  could  br  nrhleNTd 
foi"  the  |X>ople  of  the  world 

Mr  DIRKSKN  Mr  Pre.Mdent,  for  Uie 
last  few  days  I  h«ve  civrn  prtrllcuhu 
attention  to  the  heixdlincs  and  to  the 
captions  on  the  vnnous  rolumus  ex- 
pressing individual  opinions  as  to  wh.\t 
has  been  taklnw  place  in  Pans  It  con- 
sUtutea  something  of  a  fantasy  when 
one  writes  ihem  ail  m  i\  column,  taking 
a  good  many  pagrs,  to  str  what  a  myriad 
viewpoint  is  expi-e.vsefl 

The  comment  of  tlir  rn.i*onty  loader 
comes  as  a  refreshinu  note  indeed  m 
all  this  confUvSliiK  complex,  boouuse  it 
reasserts  from  the  opiwsition  puiiy  the 
unity  of  this  counti  v  and  its  dcternuna- 
tion  to  stand  b<»lund  the  man  who  is 
endowed  by  th.c  Cor.siuution  ivnd 
charged  by  the  C'onslitution  with  the 
conduct  of  our  foreun  pohcy  As  he 
noes  abrond  lo  diplomatic  battle,  u  may 
be  a  cheenni;  luippenstance  thAl  the 
ancient  alphabet  makers  put  the  letter 
•  U  ■  ahead  of  the  l(>tier  "V."  I  have  al- 
ways IhouBht  that  U"  for  unity  must 
necessarily  come  uliead  of  "V"  for  vic- 
tory, wheilier  it  be  in  battle  or  m  dip- 
lomatic inteichankje.  And  so  this  note 
of  unity  IS  the  kind  of  ihuiK  that  ener- 
gies a  national  leader  when  he  is  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home  and  it  makes 
him  feel  tiuu  all  of  his  trooiis,  reuard- 
less  of  their  political  affiliations,  are 
behind  him  and  I  think  I  can  say.  for 
the  IMtfsident,  to  the  mamntv  leader 
and  his  a.vsociate.s  Thanks  for  a  re- 
fi-esii;nvr    mess<\tte   ' 

Mr  KUCHEL,  Mr  President,  that  is 
a  splendid  Unng  for  Uio  minority  leader 
to  say.  and  it  was  also  fine  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  for  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  to  liave  said  what  they  did. 

What  has  happened  in  Pans  is  no  real 
disaster  for  our  beloved  country.  It  has 
perhaps    more    than    ever    knit    more 


closely  together  the  people  of  the  United 
S^tatcs.  We  do  not  intend  to  lose  our 
liberty.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  a 
.tun  peace.  I  think,  too,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Khru&hchev's  imprecations  have 
Knll  together  more  closely  the  pin^pU-.s  of 
thf  free  world, 

What  has  been  said  here  today  has 
liefn  echoed  in  parliaments*  all  around 
thf  globe  I  rend  with  the  nieHte.st  of 
inuerest  the  moving  commeni.s  of  tlie 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Flemuh  peop  r  !o 
the  Holland  Pivrliament,  m  wIuM  i.r 
w^«^l  on  to  .nay  that  no  long  as  ficc  ;m  o- 
pl4  .stand  together  fit-t^dom  can  w-  ,  br 
.■secured 

I  coin;!  ululate  mv  eollrawue  km  Mh- 
ollrier  .Mde  of  the  tv^sle  ttnd  u\\  I't-puU- 
uenn  leader  as  well 


in  lh« 


KtMOi.iriu^N  o^'  hoaiu)  (^k  himm'  i;- 

VI>H)1US  Ol'  KK1»C  t'Ol'NlV     N  V 

Mr  JAVMH  Mr  Pie*idehl  J  «sk 
manimovvo  omisent  to  have  piini«Hl  in 
h<»  Unosi>  a  rf^vluMon  lUtopled  bv  Ihe 
t*«»ard  of  Hupervi.MUo  of  Kiie  t\>ui\iv 
NV  fwNuilHg  the  enaetmenl  of  leiii>.ln- 
ii<in  to  piovide  intHticrtI  ortie  f'U  cuti  i  iy 
(Hi*en<« 

Mheie  b«^inu  nt\  nbleelinn  Ihe 
H«»n  wa,i  oi^1eie<t  to  be  pnnled 
Ht<  t»i»n  ns  fallow  n: 

Atfti'rhiv  lM\ji  moviHefl  U\  km  Kbun<lanc«  ot 
l\t*Ul\rMl  i\nrt  luitrlMou*  r<>«*l!«,  ivnd 

V\  i\i»r«»i««  iWMlh't*!  Kiiri\ct>  \\i\r.  mad*  irt« 
mtmtiiim  ptitfVf'M  m  ihp  tlpwlopiufht  of 
•  ul-ijiiMl  m^th'Kl.o  ,>uft  Ui  knj.N  wliiru  .^trrngU\tu 
.\iV\  pr'»l"nkt  lifr    niut 

\Vhrr*>rt»  rt<  i\  rp'uit  wf  esn  ah  look  forward 
»«^  i\  tir<»irhlrr  ixnrt  livn^rr  llfp;  and 

Where*,*  !iii\r«  iifo  ri)>«ctancy  has  In- 
rrtiv.-irtl  we  hnvf  in  our  midst  a  iMTf*  nvim- 
br>r  of  Kciiior  ciusens  witluuit  whoa*  tfforta 
'  ir  rr'  cut  sltunttun  wovild  not  Im  poMlble; 
,.i><l 

NVi.rre**  the  ci->st  nnd  frequency  of  medlral 
ot^  Inrrc-x-ies  rx.i  i»  prrs"n  Tf\r'.;r%  r'-.p  M|t«t 
'  .'  65  'Ahlch  Is  thr  ni,>nd.\'.  r.  :••'.:'  iv.--  '  ri;c 
!■  r  m  >st  per-xin*    :i'ul 

Whrrt'ius    m<x!,    >i    A.d    to   senior    clUiens 

I    t:    t    L>«    flnanceU    in    a   miuiner  similar   to 

-iir.jnncM'ir.   witli   social  security   by 

■-[.f.- ui,ng  ti.o  •  s-  over  the  producttv*  years 

In  whi-^h  ft  nrr'>!i  Is  eiunfuUv  employed;  and 

Whprr  i.<i  !ii'-  Ix^nrtif.s  of  medlcnl  aid  to 
s»>M  r  r.•\^r•..^  w,  u;d  t!vr  outweigh  the  very 
Kill  1,.    ..s-  u.  r  xh  indtvldviai:  Now,  tiierefore, 

l)0  it 

iicsolvcd.  That  UUs  honorable  board  go  on 
retord  as  strongly  In  favor  of  medical  nid  lo 
senior  citizens. 

Attest: 

LkON  J    HiNKLKY. 

Drputy  Clrrk  of  the  Board  of  Superri- 
jiors  o/  Enr  Count jf. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  rejKirts  of  committees 
wfiT  submitte<l. 

Py  Mr  JOHNS  n>N  of  South  Caroilna. 
fr>m  the  c.inriuv.-<>  .in  th*  Judiciary,  with 
.u\  .ui'>*>r,(lii.f:.t 

B  J770  A  iJiU  l^kr  tiie  r-  ,;ri  ,kf  Borinqueu 
it  >n\e   CorptirAtlon    (Repi.   No.    13M). 

tf  Mr  MACiNUvSON.  from  the  Committe« 
.  u  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment : 

f  i*.i9  A  bill  t.^  nmeivd  ttection  S16(b>  of 
the  Merrhaiit  MAnne  Act,  19M,  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  .\pptMntmpnt  of  v  S  nationals 
to  the  Merch*ui  Marine  Acndemv  iRept,  No, 
13*1). 


nv  Mr    nARTT.KTt',   from   iht  ComnUttee 
:,    li.'prs'ivtp  lUiil   f\irelt;n   (.'ununorce ,   with 

.\:\   ,ui;riuln\pnt 

.s  KiiH  A  bill  lo  i*(ith(>rlri>  the  Maritime 
A(ln.;i,l>ttr,\(iiin  t*>  n\ivk<»  iuJ\ajuc«  on  llov- 
I'rniHfnt  innured  *lilp  eniirl4'.*t;rs   i  K«>pi    No, 


HFJH)IM-  KNTiriJ'.D  TH^M  UNO  WITH 
rilK  KNKMY  ACT'  INDIVIDUAL 
VJIEWS  'S,  KEPT,  NO,  1300' 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolli.,\ 
^^:■  I'lesidei',!  pursuant  to  ,Sciuttf  Pest'- 
.,11, (111  ."ifi  a.  t  M(iutt>d,  fsuin  Ihi'  Com 
iiK;!ir  on  !ln  ,J  uiuoiiN  I  .submit  a  it- 
Pi  1  •  t>nt.!letl  l:.utiiu;  wilh  tlit>  Enenu 
Ai  '  tot  r!l,n  \*  ,ih  liuiiv  Ulual  \  lew  >  ot 
Uie  .SiMwUoi  liom  Illinois  iMr  Dihk^hn 
and   tlie   Heiv»lor   fioin    New    Yoik    M; 

Ml  Pies.Urlil.  I  a.^k  '.iiuvulinous  eon* 
xeiil  Uial  the  leiMUi  i»4:i'lhei  wiili  Ihe 
iiutiN  utunl  \h  \vs,  iM<  |ii  mttnl 

riie       PHJCHlDKNl       pi\>       leinpore, 

Without  (.0'e\  Hon    Iheieiaut  willU-ir 
tri\t>d  i\i  .1  piiolid    »»  iiHpn*leU  bi 

Senaloi    I  i '  n\  MvmiHi  t'lviolui,*, 


Uie 


of 


t  t^MMiriKK 
AR  In  rveouUve  »rv»lon 
The    follow  inn    faNotaOle    iri»i>r»x 
niMumatiotw  weir  stil)n\iUr<1 

n\   Mr   M\<tNv^t>N   tr^m  tiir  t%>mn\ittee 

ni\   Intrr*tAtr  n-.d   fv>rt<it>n   t\\»\\i>\e»>e ' 

Hay  M>  •\o\«ie«i\  ixml  nundrv  other  per« 
BotM,  ftvr  permAiteni  A|>|Hmitment  in  Ute 
t.'i>«i>l  ixnd  Oeodclic  Survey 


lilLl^  AND  JOINT  RESOl.UTIdN 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  rtiid  a  Joint  resolution  were  inli-o- 
duced.  read  tl^e  first  time,  and,  by  unaiil- 
mous  consent,  the  second  lime,  aiid  it- 
f en-ed  as  follows ; 

By  Mr    MUIIRAY  (by  request); 

S  3561  A  bill  to  permit  tlie  Secretary  of 
ti^c  Interior  to  revoke  In  whole  or  In  pan 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  tJit 
Lac  du  Plamhewu  Resrrv«Uon,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InsuUr  Affair*, 
By  Ml    I.AUSCiOB 

S.3Sea.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  ineorporute  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed rederation  of  America."  approved 
Mart:h  2.  1007,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  ENOLE; 

S  3563  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1058  to  ({ive  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  certain  review  authority  over  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Avlstlon  Agency; 
and 

S.  3564  A  bill  to  amend  the  FedertU  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19&8  with  respect  to  Uie  authority 
of  Ux*  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  over  airmen's  certificates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fv^rei^n  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Enoic  when  he 
Intnxtuced  the  above  bills,  which  appvar  un- 
der a  separate  heading  I 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  3&6S.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alpu  Fraus- 
&ila  Crane;  to  the  Con\mlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr  FONO: 

a  MM.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Y\m  F*in 
Cheng  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CURTIS: 

S,  3567,  A  bill  providing  f»\r  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  OmtUt*  Tribe 


}or>o 
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of   It\dlKn»     to  the  CommiUee  on  litterlor 
snd  Inavilnr  Arfnim 

By  Mr    sct^T- 
M.  S&OM    A    Uill    to  entabli.'ih    r.   tiioprutn    of 
flnKUCIivi    nod    le^'htunU    haMntance    OemKiird 
to   allevlnte     i>ndui><ui   of    tubkUnUal    mhU 
persistent    \)i  i<inplovineiii    m    rronoiiKt  iviiv 
depressed  .art-    nt.it  for  oM-.t-t   (riip-Mv- 
the   Comnutt-e    on    nnnku-R    mitt    t'liifixv 
By    Mr     niHKNrs     (for    hiinnelf,    Mr 
Bt  nil     Mr     Hkaii     Mr     Kkatino,   Mr 
Mom    ;v    ixiu)  Mr    ,J*\ir»i 
M  Uduii    \   iioi   to  uKMkt  areas  to  develop 


diversified  eounu- 
>i  and  technical 
>i  lor  other  pur* 
on  Mttnklng  and 

UiHK«iN  when  hs 
whuik  appear  ui>* 


itnd    iiiDiiiUoi     ktuiiii'    lOK, 
mles  by  a  projnui.     '  ro. 
assistance  mou  oim  >  w  ...i 
poees;   to  tin    t  <  n.iMiies 
Currency 

•'i-r  the  rr  ixo  k«  nl  Mi 
ll\i  H><tu»'rtl  tl  p  oUi'Vp  Itiii, 

der  a  k<'p<uMi<  iifndion  i 

iiv    Ml     itKU'hK     tfor    h(m«ielf     Mi 

M«N'>I>II>       Ml        lUhlllll        Ml         |l\l.ii 

\\  \V '»t    \,n!Oi..,    Ml     Kkio  V  t  n     Ml 

Ml<H>l     Ml      PtluNsniit     Ml      IttNmtiii 

Mr    ii»(  »MN»,     Ml     MvNvMsn*,   ni\d 
Ml     ( 'I  »i«h  ' 
Btlt^O    A   l>ili   lo  |iit'vol<    tv'F   il>p  loinuute 

VMW<t<'l<l      <<'     Itiontcfia     oaed     lO     p\|<pHlu<Mlt 

and  *e"t»  to  !»->  i|>ti  iu»  iv(  1)1   >oo  I.  .1)1  (In- 

Vhlle^l    MI.Uc      "In!    \'\     «i!«  Oi  (r»    i>i\i|    in«(i\i 

luentaliilp*  o    II..    t    •■   u     'M^ntMU.  ait#  tfM> 
other  i>\ii|HMi  >    o    II, •  t    ttiinittee  t>n  Labur 

suvl   t»\ihlio  V  pir.up 

,«,H.  thP  ritn.uK.  .  I   Mr,  C«ONR  WhMI  he 

h>tt>Hivi>e\i  tl  e  t\iMt\e  tMii,  whtfh  ippur  \in> 

t|pt  i\  »ppi\ri\i  '  hptxiliuit  1 

nv  Mr  Mt  Mrni?rY 
hJ  Ur*  i\».    J.  im     ir«oivitiott    provldinii 
for  thr  tlp«t(j  inib>h  of  ;i>co  as  BlAetaUr  Lewis 

Y«  .>r      U\    thf    I'onuiUttor    ■"    il.p    ,^utnM'> 
spp  thf  nmi>tk»  r.f  Mi    it    Mimi»\    \»inn 
he    IntriHiuod    thr    i»h.    «     >  .m    reeolution, 
whlcii  a^ipeti     uiHhr  a  «<t-.,i,vve  heading) 


TUtATMEirr  OK  i.ickn.sed  pilots 

BY  KEDERAI.  AVIATION  AOFNCY 
Mr  ENGLE  Mr  PreMcltMit,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  tlistrevMHl  at  what  I  feel  to  be 
arbitrary  actions  by  thr  Ftnleial  A\i«- 
Uon  AK'enr>  m  the  ir.aiu  i  of  tieutnieiit 
of  licen.stKt  -nil  pilut.s  under  the  author- 
lt\  kManted  lo  Uie  EAA  Adminustrntoi  by 
tl  •  (■  >n»;M  >s  In  the  FtHiernl  Aviation  Act 
of  19,S8  ,'^«nfttors  may  recall  the  ttaRic 
series  of  ml.iair  colli.sion^  that  prompted 
a  review  ol  the  then  e.xistint;  Civil  Air 
Regulation;  and  re.<;ulted  in  cn,ict.ment 
by  the  85Lh  Conyrcsi.  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act.  which  placed  exlinoidinniy 
powers  in  ihe  hands  of  a  suiKle  man — 
the  AdmuiiMiHlor  of  the  FVdenU  Avia- 
tion Ak'enc.-.  At  tlint  tunf,  I  expressed 
concern  with  repaid  to  the  vast  K.wer 
that  would  be  lodged  m  one  mrinidual, 
but  the  act  was  pa.ssed  most  expedi- 
tiously in  t:ic  overall  interests  of  safety. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  testimony  before 
the  Striate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mei-cc  Com  mttoe  indicated  the  desire  of 
the  aviation  mdustiy  to  cooiH-iate  in  tiie 
legislative  overhaul  of  our  Ci\  il  Air  R^- 
ulation.s.  Misgivink's  were  voiced  by 
aviation  lenders  cojKerninR  certain  ns- 
p<Tts  of  the  app«MU  pi<ni>ions  of  the 
Fixleral  Aviation  Act  and  thr  thouKht 
was  expres,ved  tluu  MHo.usr  t>  ttu-  c\«i-,- 
gj-ess  would  be  utili/.xl  :J  n  lea.sonable 
period  of  o^x>ialion  mdicattHi  tl.at  s(.wno 
modiflcaUon  or  amendment  of  the  act 
>*«s  i-equiif d. 

When  th?  act  of  1958  was  put  in  flnal 
form  and  pa,vsed  by  the  CmKicv*;  a  pro- 
vision was  included  in  ."iection   609  for 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
c\I 661 


with  rek'nid  to  lullng.'i  by  the  FAA  Ad- 
mini.strntor  concerninK  airman  and  air- 
craft certificate.^  Time  luid  exi)erience 
now  havr  indicated  that  tlius  provision 
doe.v  not  piovide  for  an  adequaU  iT\irw 
of  decisions  of  the  AdmimstiHtor 
Under  ihe  pioM.siun.s  of  Uie  Fedeial 
Aviation  Act,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Hoard  ha.s  the  aulhorily  lo  hear  an  ap- 
peal fioin  a  ruil  airman  wiih  respect  to 
whelhei  o:  not  tlie  action  against  the  in- 
dividual wa.s  CO!! eel  and  proi)ri  under 
the  tel^l^  of  the  rule  e,Hlabll.shed  by  the 
Adinmisiiattn  of  the  Fedeial  Aviation 
Auency  The  Civil  Aeronaulu>  lioaid 
ilocs  hot  ha\e  the  atilhiuily  to  i^tke  any 
it cisuf  a(iion  with  retard  to  coiieclion 
ot  a  taiiliv  or  uiiMmiul  i  uie 

In   piartieal   opeiation    w  c   have  ills- 

COM  Mil    ll;n!    Il;i     l.'ht'.    of    al>    llullVldklrtl 

pilot  iect;\f  ics-.  ( oii.sulri  ation  tilidei  the 
adinUiMialion  \^  llie  l'\'deial  AMallou 
AvI  thai)  wu\)KI  lie  aveuuUnl  the  llio*! 
evwninou  tiitninal  in  a  euuit  ot  law 
t^ubAlalitlal  and  upimhl  eill^Mi>>  \.\l  \h\* 
eounliv  who  air  aoUxe  euil  pilot* 
IHOtlOO  h\  (he  last  oHlelal  evMllil  v>r  Ihe 
IN'li'al  Avimion  A'ciivw  air  joibjeel  lv> 
iM  11.  ehaikitnl  wail  a  xiolalltui  v^f  the 
uwulaiiou.s  uiuli  I  Ihe  ^Miv^enl  rnfoiee' 
MKiii  pioyiam  ol  (he  Ateitey  alul  lheie> 
nltei  stahvl  i^uiHv  tintll  they  can  piwe 
II  III  innocence  If  a  civil  i>en«Uy  coin- 
p  .  inive  IS  offered  hy  the  Admlnl.'^tl  alor 
wliiM  t!  c  pilot  iv  accvi'seil,  hl^  vUily  appeal 
s  to  tiir  .satiu^  Admmi.vlratoi  who  ha.*; 
made  the  charge  jmam.si  him.  Thu,"!.  we 
Ilnd  that  the  P'AA  Admini.Mtalor  who 
made  the  i  uie  and  who  charwtxl  the  pilot 
with  vioiatmu  the  rule  al.so  act.^  a,<  the 
Judpe.jury  and  prv>secut(T  Ujider  these 
pix>ceedlnus,  the  pilot  stands  nullty  vmtU 
he  can  pi-ovc  hus  innocence  These  pro- 
ccixIlnKs  v.ola^c  evory  basic  concept  of 
AnKlo-S.t\on  law  and  .luslice.  The  only 
alternative  o;H>n  to  a  pilot  m  the.se  ca.ses 
is  to  t!»ke  his  ca.sr  to  the  F'»sderal  court.s, 
whciein  th,e  Ir  a!  costs  may  well  exceed 
more  than  10  t.mes  tlie  cost  of  the  com- 
pioinii>c  penalty  ofTeriHi  by  the  KAA. 
Usually,  the  pilot  will  accept  the  charge 
of  guilty  for  economic  lea.sons,  if  no 
oUier.  There  is  no  assurance  that  even 
the  Federal  courU.  can  afTord  the  indi- 
vidual pilot  relief,  rev: aidless  of  the 
costs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempoie  The 
time  of  the  Senator  fiom  California  I  Mr. 
E.NCLII  has  expucd 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  be  given  3  additional  n\inutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi-dei-ed. 

Mr,  ENOLE.  Judicial  determinations 
to  date  Indicate  that  the  courts  rely 
upoii  the  expertise  of  the  Admmi.stra- 
toi"  and  their  findmn-s  aie  ba.sed  up<.»n 
whether  or  not  this  AdminiMiatui  who 
has  been  given  the  jnnver  to  make  the 
ivile  and  then  act  as  tudi'e  lury  and 
prtVifK-utoi"^ — has  act«Ml  wnh:n  the  law  — 
Aviation  Act  of  laJva-.-xiid  the  .\dminis- 
ti-i\ti\-e  Proctxiuie  .\ct. 

The  pilot  does  have  aii  avenue  of 
appeal  in  ca^es  whej-e  the  FAA  Admin- 
istrator sti.spends  or  re\"okes  his  pilot  s 
cei^flcate.  Thi,s  Rp{>eal  may  be  made 
to  the  Civil  Aei-onautics  Board  in  ac- 
coixlance  with  the  pi-esent  act    However, 


we  have  ftnind  that  thns  appeal,  which 
was  granted  by  the  ConKres.s  to  protect 
the  rights  of  indlv ldual.><.  can  be  circum- 
ventctl  by  the  FAA  Admiiu.strator  by  the 
simple  exi)edient  of  revising  or  amend- 
itu;  aj\y  uile  umier  which  the  Ai;ency 
may  rece.ve  adverse  rvihUKR  from  the 
Civil  Aerottauiic.s  Hoard  on  actions 
a»,'aiiu«it  individual  pilot  certificates.  The 
CAH  i,s  helple.Ns  it\  .such  cases, 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  been 
m  exKslenoe  Uh  about  a  yeai  and  a  lialf 
and  in  that  time  the  Admlnistiatot  ha.s 
piomuU-ated  nuinerou.s  rulings  i-emi- 
latipg  flying  and  the  conduct  of  pilots 
m  the  an  .Some  of  theae  regulations 
h.-we  tlepiived  pilot,<.  of  their  livelduHHl, 
even  Ihough  the  pilots  nuty  havt-  luul 
many  >'r«i,s  nf  r\|HMience  and  a  ^'o^^i 
aafety  ifeord  The.'«r  irnulallons  have 
l>een  jkassed  over  a  nuiUMude  tvf  obtrs- 
tions  with  laile  factual  evidence  thai 
I  hey  would  evuililbute  to  aafrty  in  Ihe 
all  ami  in  the  main  wiUunii  n  pubhv^ 
heal  U\i: 

\  tlv>  nol  lalieve  Ihal  11  w  a.»  thr  mieot 
ot  Ihe  tNvi^ktes*  iv»  atiUuui^r  ol  eiu^ou  • 
are  Ihe  Adininisli alor  lo  ae(  in  such  an 
aiUHiaiv  niannn  atut  1  nhair  the  alaim 
ot  n\y  e<»Ur«guej«  who  havr  had  Ihis  mat' 
tri  lutnighl  lo  Iheli  allenllt^n  bv  Iheir 
coii>iiiuent,<'  in  the  aviathvn  mdunliv  t 
have  no  rniaiirl  with  Ihr  newl  h>r 
imme^liate  aeUo»\  by  the  Adnunlali alor 
tvf  FAA  on  niatteis  wherein  thetr  i.s  a 
clear-cut  and  factual  need  for  corrective 
action  in  the  lntere,st  of  safety  in  the 
air  and  to  proleet  the  pviblic  but  tiivfoi  - 
tunat^^ly,  many  of  the  arbitrary  nilit\KS 
that  have  Ix^n  handed  6v\\n  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  p<,ivver  Uiat  we 
have  given  him  are  not  in  aiTa.s  where 
there  Is  factual  or  clear-cut  evidence  to 
.supjxirt  Ills  action  m  Uie  lnter«\s|  of 
.safety  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  evi- 
dence to  indicate  Uiat  niajiy  of  his  .hi- 
called  ."safety  rulings  would  have  jue- 
venled  any  of  the  vinfortunnte  accidents 
that  have  occurred  in  the  pitst.  or  will 
make  any  .significant  contribution  to 
safety  in  the  futuie 

Il  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  Ihe  Ad- 
ministrator must  be  required  to  hold 
hearings  on  propo.stKl  rulings  which  do 
i^ot  i-equiie  emergency  exercise  of  his 
authority  in  the  interest  of  safely.  Only 
by  following  such  proci>dure  and  obtarn- 
iiXK  full  infuimalion  from  all  of  the  valu- 
able sources  both  wjUiin  aiid  outside  of 
Government,  can  Uie  Administrator  ar- 
livc  at  icni-onable  uiid  ju^t  rules  which 
are  necessary  m  the  public  mtere'^t. 
Fi\iluie  to  obtain  full  information 
throutih  the  medium  of  public  hea::!.is 
has  rf.*:u!ted  in  actions  by  the  .^dmans- 
t:-ntor  w  fnch  I  consider  arbitiary  at^.d 
uiuvarinnted  and  which  have  itmiUkI 
m  vrav';''  iiuustices  wliereby  many 
capal^le  and  ex^XM■lelu■t^1  pilots  have  b^^en 
riepiiviHl  of  tlicir  ttymg  privileves  and 
Un'ir  livelilUHKl, 

Aviation  ha.s  Ixxn^me  one  of  the  >;;tat 
indust- '(  s  I  ;  the  l'r,;nx1  t^tAl<\s  and  1  Ic<  I 
sti-on;:l,v  th.at  l!io  .Administrator  of  the 
Ftxltial  Aviation  As;ency  mu.st  exeici.se 
his  it-i,p«>n,sibiliiies  in  this  great  and 
V- rowing  industry  in  a  nasonable  and 
.!,ist  maiiner.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
rontrary  to  th.e  declaration  of  policy 
.stated  in  sccUon  103  of  the  act  w!;r:t;a 
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the  Administrator  was  chaiged  by  the 
Congress  with  'the  promotion,  en- 
couragement, and  development  of  civil 
aeronautics."  Unless  this  matter  is  cor- 
rected and  the  Administrator  discharges 
these  responsibilities  in  a  reasonable  and 
just  mAnner.  we  will  see  our  very  valu- 
able national  asset — our  aviation  indus- 
try— wither  on  the  vine  under  the  bur- 
den of  Government  oppression  We 
have  heard  on  many  occasions  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  program  is  be- 
ing carried  on  with  utmost  vigor  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Agency  for  its  forthrij^ht  in- 
terest in  safety,  but  I  also  wish  to  remark 
that  the  individual  who  is  most  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  an  aircraft  is 
the  pilot  who  is  in  the  front  of  that  air- 
craft and  may  pay  with  his  life  for  any 
major  violation  of  basic  safety  concepts. 
These  pilots  are  vitally  interested  in 
flight  safety  and  have  contributed  much 
to  develop  this  great  national  asset. 
Unfortunately,  these  people  are  operat- 
ing under  a  severe  handicap  in  the  form 
of  procedures  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Administrator  of  FAA  and  grave  injusticf 
is  being  done  in  many  cases  wherein  the 
individual  is  denied  the  same  due  proc- 
ess of  law  that  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

No  one  human  being  is  infallible,  yet 
we  have  vested  in  one  man  this  vast 
authority  over  an  entire  industry.  In 
a  field  so  vital,  progressive,  and  complex 
as  the  aviation  industry,  a  safeguard 
must  be  provided  to  insure  reasonable 
and  proper  exercise  of  this  all-E>owerful 
authority.  For  this  reason,  I  consider  it 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  be  amended  so  as  to 
grant  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  cer- 
tain review  authority  over  the  actions  of 
the  AdminisU-ator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  It  is  quite  clear  now  that 
we  have  placed  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual  and  that  a 
safeguard  must  be  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
in  this  vital  business.  Without  this  safe- 
guard, many  grave  injustices  will  be  im- 
posed upon  law  abiding  and  upright  citi- 
zens and  this  dynamic  economic  resource 
will  not  continue  to  develop  as  it  should 
with  the  proper  encouragement  of  the 
Federal  Government 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  for  introduc- 
tion and  appropriate  reference  two  bills, 
first  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  give  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  certain  review  authority  over  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  second,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
over  airmen's  certificates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  bills — and  they  are  short — be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  appropriately  referred,  and. 
without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Engle, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Inter.state 


luid  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  3563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  give  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  certain  review  authority  over  the  Ad- 
ministr^Dr  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Senate  and  House  oj 
Bepresentatir-ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aisembled,  That  section 
«01  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
tJ  S  C.  sec  1421)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
ft  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  'id)  The  Board,  by  tta  own  act  or  upon 
the  application  of  any  affected  person,  may 
review  any  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or 
order  issued  or  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  title.  The  Board.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, shall  give  such  review  priority  over 
©ther  proceedings  under  this  Act.  Upon 
such  review  the  Board  shall  have  authority 
In  the  public  interest  to  revoke  or  modify 
any  such  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  order. 
Pending  such  review  and  determination 
thereon,  the  Board,  by  Its  own  act.  or  upon 
the  application  of  any  Interested  person  for 
food  cause  shown,  may  suspend  the  efTect  or 
operation  of  any  such  rule,  regulation,  stand- 
»rd.  or  order.  Nothing  in  thla  subsection 
•hall  be  construed  as  amending,  modifying, 
or  repealing  any  portion  oX  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act." 

S  3564  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avl- 
ttion  Art  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation    Agency    over    airmen's    certificates. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
813(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  US.C.  sec.  1354(a))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
'Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
Ruthorize  the  Administrator  to  promulgate 
or  make  any  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or 
order  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  amend- 
ing, modifying,  suspending,  limiting,  or  re- 
voking airmen's  certificates  or  an  airman's 
certificate,  or  of  depriving  or  limiting  any 
Mrman  in  the  u.se  of  such  certificate  or  of 
Ciisqualifying  any  airman  from  operation 
pursuant  to  such  certificate,  except  after  a 
hearing  and  compliance  with  the  procedures 
provided  under  section  609  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  hearings  have 
been  announced  by  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
State  and  Foreign  Commerce  with  re- 
spect to  .some  of  the^e  problems  for  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  I  hope  the  pro- 
posed legislation  can  be  considered  by 
the  committee  at  that  time. 


AREA  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
disapproval  message  on  the  area  redevel- 
opment bill,  the  President,  among  other 
thin.gs.  said: 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  new  legislation  at  this  session — but 
Without  those  features  of  S.  722  that  I  find 
objectionable  I  would,  however,  accept  the 
eligibility  criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill  that 
ftrst  passed  the  Senate  even  though  these 
criteria  are  broader  than  those  contained  In 
the  Administration  bill. 

Moreover,  during  the  prL)oess  of  developing 
a  new  bill.  I  would  hope  that  In  other  areas 
Of  past  differences  solutions  could  be  found 
satisfactory  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Exf»c\itive. 

My  profound  hope  is  that  sound,  new  leg- 
Iclitlon  will  be  promptly  enacted.  If  It  Is, 
our  communities  of  chronic  unemployment 
Will  be  only  the  immediate  beneflclaries.  A 
tone  will  have  been  set  that  would  hold  forth, 
?or  the  remainder  of  the  .session,  the  hope  of 


sound  and  rewiirding  legislation  In  other 
vital  areas — mutual  security,  wheat,  sugar, 
minimum  wage.  Interest  rates,  revenue 
measures,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  aid 
to  education  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Only  this  result  can  trvily  serve  the  finest 
and  best  Interests  of  all  our  people. 

Consonant  with  that  request  and  that 
entreaty  by  the  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing another  bill  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter of  area  redevelopment.  As  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  outline 
of  the  bill. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  bo  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  out- 
line will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3569)  to  assist  areas  to 
develop  and  maintain  stable  and  diversi- 
fied economies  by  a  program  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  and  othei-wise. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  '  for  him.self  and  other  Sen- 
ators'.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  outline  presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
is  as  follows : 
Outline  of  the  New  Area  Assistance  Bill 

1.  Incorporates  eligibility  criteria  from  first 
Senate  bill. 

(a)  President,  In  veto  message,  said  he 
would  accept  these  criteria. 

(b)  Includes  1  more  major  area  and  11 
more  smaller  areas  than  would  criteria  In 
original  administration  bill. 

2.  Authorizes  $75  million  In  loan  assistance 
for  the  construction  or  refurbishing  of  In- 
dustrial plants. 

(a)  The  vetoed  bill  also  provided  $75  mil- 
lion for  tills  purpose. 

(b)  No  such  loan  authority  is  provided  for 
riu-al  areas. 

3.  Limits  Federal  loan  assistance  to  35  per- 
cent of  aggregate  coet,  as  In  original  admin- 
istration bill. 

(a)  State  or  local  participation  mtist  not 
be  less  than  15  percent,  as  In  original  ad- 
ministration bill. 

4.  Doubles  existing  HHFA  public  facilities 
loan  authorization  from  $100  million  to  $200 
million. 

(a)  Tills  additional  authorization  had  al- 
ready been  requested. 

5.  Requires  HHFA  to  give  a  first  priority 
to  applications  for  public  facilities  that  will 
directly  serve  an  industrial  plant  construc- 
tion or  refurbishing  project  authorized  by 
the  act 

(a)  Requires  HHFA  to  accord  next  and 
equal  priority  to  applications  from  (1)  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
designated  under  the  act  and  (2)  smaller 
municipalities  (which  hold  the  only  priority 
under  existing  law). 

6.  Authorizes  $15  million  annually  for  vo- 
cational education  assistance  In  areas  eligible 
under  the  act. 

(a)  Original  administration  bill  contained 
no  specific  dollar  authorization. 

7.  Authorizes  $1.5  million  annually  for 
technical  assistance,  including  studies  of 
economic  growth  potential,  to  areas  eligible 
under  the  act. 

8.  Authorizes  $2  million  annually  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  low-Income  rural  areas 
and  one-industry  small  towns  to  help  them 
develop  manufacturing  activities  and  to  di- 
versify so  that  their  economic  vulnerability 
may  be  reduced. 

Note. — 7  and  8  in  the  original  adminis- 
tration bill  carried  authorizations  totaling 
$3  million  for  both;  the  vetoed  bill  author- 
ized  $4  5  million   for  these  purposes 
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NoTK. — Not  Included  in  this  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision In  the  vetoed  bill  for  retraining  sub- 
sistence payments  ($10  million  annually  was 
authorized)  to  unemployment  persons,  in 
eligible  areas  not  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  (because  exhausted  or  not  cov- 
ered) and  who  are  undergoing  vocational 
training  auttorlzed  by  the  bill — such  pay- 
ments to  continue  for  not  more  than  13 
weeks. 

9.  Provides  for  presidential  appointment 
and  Senate  confirmation  of  an  Area  Assist- 
ance Administrator  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  of  minor 
significance  and  are  drawn  mainly  from  the 
original  administration  bill. 

The  total  o;'  the  authorization  provided  in 
the  new  bill  Is  $180  million. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Mansfield, 
B.-VRTLETT,  B\RD  of  West  Virgmia.  Kef.^u- 
\'ER.  Morse.  I»roxmike,  Randolph.  Gruen- 
iNG,  McNam.'R.a,  and  Clark.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals  used  in  experiments  by  recip- 
ients of  grants  from  the  United  States, 
and  by  depa/tments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government 

I  am  awaie  that  there  are  those  who 
have  raised  objection  to  this  proposal. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  are  such  that  they  are  entitled 
to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  tlie  Congress.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  language  is  perfect  or  that  every 
approach  is  necessarily  the  proper  one. 
Certainly,  the  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
worth  while,  and  it  merits  earnest  at- 
tention. 

I  am  infonned  that  this  bill  would  not 
inhibit  or  prevent  experimental  research. 
Nor  is  it  my  intention  or  that  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  to  do  so.  Its  basic 
goal  is  to  insure  that  in  experiments  re- 
quiring the  use  of  animals,  precautions 
will  be  taken  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  conduct  such  experiments  in  a 
manner  that  is  as  humane  as  possible. 

I  ask  unarimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  taljle  for  5  days  so  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  bill  may  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  bill  tS.  3570  >  to  provide  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  used  in 
experiments  and  tests  by  recipients  of 
grants  from  the  United  States  and  by 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  purpKJses, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  ifor  himself 
and  other  Senators  • .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


DESIGNATION  OP  1960  AS  SINCLAIR 
LEWIS  YEAR 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
great  Middle  West  has  always  contrib- 
uted vigorously  and  distinctively  to  the 
mainstream  of  intellectual  life  in  our 
Nation. 


Novelist  Sinclair  Lewis  who  immortal- 
ized the  Main  Streets  of  America  in  his 
novel  of  "Main  Street,"  Sauk  Centre, 
Minn.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  honest  self- 
criticism  which  has  marked  the  thought 
of  America's  heartland. 

Sinclair  Lewis  is  being  honored  in  1960 
in  Sauk  Centre  and  in  Minnesota  because 
this  is  the  75th  armiversarj'  of  the  birth 
of  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  "Main  Street."  and  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  author's  accept- 
ance of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 

The  Governor  of  our  State  has  pro- 
claimed 1960  as  Sinclair  L^ewis  Main 
Street  Year  in  Minnesota,  and  civic  and 
cultural  observances  are  being  planned 
in  the  State  and  in  Sauk  Centre  through- 
out the  year. 

Sinclair  Lewis  was  a  focus  of  contro- 
versy in  his  time  becaiise  he  sought  to 
hold  a  mirror  up  to  his  own  society  and 
to  reflect  not  only  its  good  points  but 
its  faults  and  vices.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
free  and  honest  self-criticism  and  self- 
evaluation  that  Sinclair  Lewis  practiced 
that  we  must  strive  to  preserve  so  that 
our  Nation  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
lulled  into  a  mood  of  self-satisfaction. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  we  did  yes- 
terday and  we  certainly  cannot  do  our 
best  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  hon- 
estly to  ourselves  that  we  are  not  perfect 
and  that  there  is  more  that  we  must  do. 

Because  of  Sinclair  Lewis'  contribution 
to  American  literature  and  his  eflective 
social  commentaiT,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  American  author 
to  be  honored  with  a  Nobel  Prize  for 
hterature.  I  urge  prompt  favorable  ac- 
tion on  my  proposal  to  designate  1960 
as  Sinclair  Lewis  Year. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  w  ill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  195' 
providing  for  the  designation  of  1960  as 
Sinclair  Lewis  Year,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Sinclair  Lewis  in  1930  was  the 
first  American  to  be  honored  with  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature;  and 

Whereas  this  native  son  of  Sauk  Centre 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  location  of  the 
Main  Street  he  immortalized,  was  devoted 
to  the  ideal  of  an  American  literature  re- 
flecting fully  and  honestly  human  dignity, 
freedom  and  individual  talents;  and 

Whereas  he  encouraged  younger  authors  In 
pursuit  of  this  Ideal  to  reflect  not  only 
America's  "mountains  and  endless  prairies. 
enormous  cities,  farm  cabins,  billions  of 
money  and  tons  of  faith"  of  her  past  but 
also  her  Intellectual  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ments in  meeting  new  opportunities  and 
challenges;  and 

Whereas  he  opposed  In  American  litera- 
ture "a  doctrine  of  death"  and  "escape  from 
complexities  and  angers  of  living  •  •  •  In  a 
land  where  one  would  expect  only  boldness 
and  intellectual  adventure";  and 

Whereas  with  novels  such  as  "Main  Street" 
and  "Babbitt,"  Sinclair  Lewis  demanded  of 
America  a  spirit  of  objective  self-evaluation 


and  criticism  to  match  her  past  achievements 
and  the  demands  of  a  swiftly  changing  world; 
and 

Wh#cas  1960  Is  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
birtlVof  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  publication  of  "Main  Street"  and  the 
30th  anniversary  of  Sinclair  Lewis'  accept- 
ance of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  1960  is  here- 
by designated  as  Sinclair  Lewis  Year  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  of  this  great 
novelist  of  the  Midwest  to  American  life. 

(b)  TTie  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  Issue  a  proclamation  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
year  with  suitable  ceremonies. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCXDTT: 

Speech    by    Senator   Kenneth    B.   Keating 
delivered     before     the     Americans     for     the 
Competitive     Enterprise     System,     lac,     at 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  on  May   13,   1960. 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

Address  entitled  "Tr.e  Quest  for  S^ife- 
guarded  Disarmament  Must  Be  at  the  Heart 
of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,"  delivered  by  him 
In  Washington,  DC  .  April  27,  1960. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wa-s  in  Wlscoiisin  all  last  fall  while  the 
Senate  was  out  of  session,  and,  again 
and  again,  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
our  senior  citizens,  men  and  women  in 
their  lat^  sixties  and  older,  came  to  me 
with  one  insistent  need — .some  way  to 
take  care  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  medical  care.  This  is  not  a  syn- 
thetic, pc'litical,  election-year  issue. 
There  is  a  deep,  urgent,  very  widespread 
need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  typical  of 
tho.se  I  receive  from  elder  residents  of 
Wisconsin   describing    their   plight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DF..fR  Senator;  I  am  one  of  the  oldsters, 
age  69  and  drawing  social  security.  I  re- 
tired in  1957  and  am  not,  of  course,  drawing 
the  maxim v;m  benefit. 

I  have  a  liealth  and  accident  policy  which 
I  have  carried  for  about  8  years.  It  gave 
me  good  co\era^e  then.  Today  It  will  cover 
only  about  f>0  percent  to  75  percent  of  pres- 
ent doctor  fees. 

I  wrote  to  the  Insurance  company  about 
this,  and  they  offered  to  attach  a  nder  for 
hospital  benefits  only.  The  two  contracts 
would  give  me  a  credit  of  $13  per  day  and 
the  new  premium  cost  would  be  Increased 
over  100  percent  and  my  Income  will  not 
allow  for  thU . 

A  prolong<Kl  sickness  or  surgical  confine- 
ment for  either  my  wife  or  myself  would  be 
impossible  tc  meet. 

I    believe    the    bill    H.R.    4700,    If    pojssed, 

would   give   us   much    needed   security,   and 

respectfully    asJc    that    you    give    it    earnest 

consideration.  / 

Sincerely  yours. 
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PROPOSED  NATIONAL  MILK 
SANITATION  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  support  of 
a  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  S.  988, 
to  provide  for  a  National  Milk  Sanita- 
tion Act. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  real 
anachronism  in  this  country ;  a  series  of 
State  and  local  sanitation  provisions 
which  prevent  the  transportation  of  milk 
from  areas  which  produce  it  most  ef- 
ficiently and  inexpensively  into  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  urgently  need 
it.  The  consumer  therefore  has  to  pay 
higher  prices,  and  the  Wisconsin  farmers 
who  produce  far  more  milk  than  those 
of  any  other  State  have  lower  incomes 
because  of  the  restriction.  And  Mr. 
President,  the  facts  are  very  clear. 
These  sanitation  provisions  are,  to  be 
blunt,  phony.  They  do  not  protect 
consumer  health  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony,  together  with  a 
table  I  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  setting  forth  in  detail 
exactly  how  Wisconsin  milk  does  flow 
into  other  States,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.atiment    op    Ho^f     William    Phoxmire.    a 

Member    or    the    US.    Senate    From    the 

Statk  or  Wisconsin 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  appear. 

Aa  a  cosponaor  of  S.  988.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  In  favor  of  a  National 
Milk  Sanitation  Act.  Such  legislation  would 
benefit  consumers,  farmers,  and  processors, 
and  In  my  firm  opinion  Is  long  overdue. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  for  holding  these  hearings. 
You  are  providing  the  means  by  which  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  general  public 
can  be  focused  on  an  important  and  much 
misunderstood  problem.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  testimony  which  you  are  hearing  from 
the  many  competent  witnesses  appearing 
before  you  will  help  clear  up  this  situation 
of  doubt  and  confusion.  By  making  thi.s 
possible,  you  are  performing  a  signal  public 
service. 

Enactment  of  a  national  milk  sanitation 
law  would  have  many  beneficial  conse- 
quences. At  pre.sent  so-called  sanitation 
regulations  are  used  as  economic  trade  bar- 
riers, as  Senator  Humphret  so  eloquently 
said.  They  exclude  milk  as  effectively  as  a 
skyscraplng  tariff  or  a  zero  Import  quota  in 
International  trade  They  distort  trade  pat- 
terns in  the  same  way  that  a  maze  of  na- 
tional regulations  made  a  patchwork  quilt 
of  European  trade  in  the  1930's.  and  have 
helped  create  a  similar  ■balkanization"  of 
milk  markets  in  the  United  States,  thus 
violating  the  principle  of  free  Interstate 
commerce 

This  fragmentization  of  markets  came 
about  because  large  quantities  of  milk  were 
desired  in  each  major  metropolitan  area,  at 
a  time  when  the  technology  of  portable 
refrigeration  had  not  advanced  to  its  pres- 
ent high  level.  Until  quite  recently  moving 
fresh  whole  milk  more  than  a  few  miles  was 
virtually  impossible:  it  was  difficult  enough 
for  the  rural  dairy  farmer  to  rush  his  milk, 
in  individual  containers,  to  a  nearby  town. 
In  time  to  be  pasteurized  and  sold  before  it 
began  to  sour.  The  sight  of  a  small  pickup 
truck   bouncing  along  a  country  road  witli 


milk    cans    Jiggling    behind    is    a    familiar 
memory  to  many. 

But  it  Is  no  more  than  that,  a  memory. 
Today,  fresh  milk  moves  through  pipes, 
hoses,  and  tanks,  to  a  gleaxnlng  glass-lined 
ice-cold  hermatically  sealed  tank  on  a  refrig- 
erated truck,  which  rolls  smoothly  from 
farm  to  city,  and  from  city  to  city.  The 
milk  can  be  delivered  a  thousand  and  more 
miles  from  its  sotu-ce  with  absolutely  no 
impairment  of  quality  or  purity 

The  sanitation  codes  of  many  localities 
date  from  the  time  in  the  past  when  ef- 
ficient refrigerated  conveyance  of  milk  was 
unknown.  Today  the  codes  remain  as 
monuments  to  the  obsolete  requirements 
of  a  vanished  era.  anachronisms  in  a  new 
world  of  reliable  refrigeration  and  rapid 
transportation 

Though  historic  in  origin,  the  problems 
caused  by  fragmented  milk  markets  are  very 
current  in  their  effects  The  American 
marketplace  for  nillk  as  for  nearly  every 
product  Is  potentially  national  in  character. 
The  benefits  of  free  trade  which  accrue  to  all 
parties  in  a  transaction,  and  to  all  citizens 
of  a  coimtry,  are  well  known.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  the  consumer  in  particular  would 
gain  if  trade  in  milk  could  follow  the  road 
map  delineated  by  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand,  undistorted  by  a  proliferation  of 
obsolete  sanitation  and  lnsf>€Ctlon  require- 
ments. 

I  would  like  t<j  state  some  facts  about  our 
dairy  economy  which  may  not  be  known  to 
the  committee.  My  State  of  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces about  one-seventh  of  the  total  national 
milk  output.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  milk 
,  count  for  about  one-half  of  Wisconsin's  total 
I  annual  farm  income  In  1959.  more  than  a 
third  of  the  States  milk  qualified  as  the  top 
grade  specified  by  the  US  Public  Health 
Service  code 

However,  only  half  of  this  top  quality 
grade  A  milk  was  marketed  for  class  I.  fluid 
use.  The  rest  was  used  to  make  cheese, 
butter,  and  milk  powder,  much  leso  remuner- 
ative outlets.  Besides  the  large  portion 
which  is  ijrade  A,  a  very  substantial  share  of 
the  milk  which  gets  labeled  grade  B  In  Wis- 
consin is  in  fact  practically  equal  to  the  top 
grade.  Many  Wisconsin  dairymen  could 
easily  qualify  their  milk  as  grade  A  if  they 
thought  there  was  a  market  for  it  as  fresh 
whole  milk  But  as  It  is,  all  this  high 
quality  grade  B  must  go  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  where  it  brings  a  significantly 
lower  return 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  prepare  a  table  which  I  would  like  to 
send  up  to  the  desk  for  the  chairman  to  see. 
I  only  have  one  copy  of  it  unfortunately, 
but  I  have  references  to  It  in  my  text. 
i  Senator  YARBOROtrcH.  Senator  Proxmire,  do 
you  desire  this  be  filed  and  printed  In  the 
record  of  the  hearings? 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  appreciate  that 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  could  be  put 
In  the  hearings 

Senator  Yarborough.  Or  do  you  want  this 
printed  in  the  record? 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  appreciate  if  it  could 
be  printed  In  the  record  after  my  statement. 

Senator  Yabborouch  Fine  Do  you  need 
It  there  to  refer  to? 

Senator  Proxmire  I  do  not  need  it  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Fine,  thank  you. 
This  table  will  be  ordered  printed  In  the 
record  immediately  following  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE's  statement. 

Senator  Proxmire  I  am  going  to  refer  to 
this  table,  Mr  Chairman.  The  first  column 
of  It  shows  the  total  receipts  of  milk  from 
pool  plants  The  second  column  shows  the 
gross  sales  of  grade  A,  fluid  milk,  in  each 
Federal  order  market.  This  figure  Is  usually 
somewhat  lower  than  the  total  receipts,  be- 
cause in  most  Federal  order  markets  some 
milk  is  surplus  and  moves  into  manufac- 
turing purposes. 
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The  third  column  shows  the  nuniber  of 
pounds  of  milk  (or  milk  equivalent  of 
cream)  received  from  Wisconsin  handlers 
in  each  Federal  order  market.  The  last 
two  columns  show  the  milk  received  from 
Wisconsin  as  a  percent  of  column  1,  the 
total  receipts  of  each  market,  and  as  a 
percent  of  column  2,  the  gross  sales  of  fluid 
milk  in  each  market. 

Overall,  the  table  shows  that  40  out  of 
the  77  Federal  order  markeU  took  in  no 
milk  at  all  from  Wisconsin  In  1959.  In 
another  18  the  Wisconsin  share  of  total 
receipts  or  gross  class  I  sales  was  less  than 
1  percent  Only  10  markets,  all  of  them 
In  the  Midwest,  accepted  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  their  total  receipts  of  class  I  sales 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  costs  of  transp>ortation  play  a  large 
role  In  causing  milk  from  the  country's 
most  efficient  dairy  producing  area  not  to 
move  Into  some  markets  But  in  a  number 
of  markets,  the  price  for  class  I  milk  is 
significantly  above  the  Wisconsin  price  even 
wheii  transjx)rtatlon  costs  axe  added  on. 

Arbitrary  and  superfluous  sanitation  re- 
quirements help  prevent  Wisconsin  milk 
from  moving  according  to  the  promptings  of 
supply  and  demand.  For  example,  some 
municipalities  require  a  2-inch  outlet 
valve  on  btilk  milk  coolers.  Elsewhere  the 
I'i  inch  Is  standard.  Some  areas  require 
that  mllk-handllng  machinery  be  steri- 
lized by  steam  and  heat,  while  others  de- 
mand chemical  sterilization  The  poor 
dairyman  is  caught  in  a  crossfire  of  con- 
flicting regulations.  With  the  best  will  In 
the  world,  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  flatly 
contradictory  requirements. 

In  the  crazy  quilt  of  milk  regulations 
which  blankets  the  country.  Inspection  re- 
quirements are  among  the  most  whimsical 
and  discriminatory  in  their  effect  Many 
cities  insist  on  sending  their  own  public 
healtli  officials  to  inspect  any  dairy  facility 
which  handles  milk  consumed  in  their  area 
rhis  may  entail  a  trip  of  several  hundred 
miles  each  way,  frequently  at  the  expense 
of  the  dairy  farmer.  Obviously  when  a 
dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin  has  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  an  Inspector  coming  from  a 
State  several  hundred  miles  away.  It  simply 
makes  It  Impossible  for  him  to  compete  If 
he  ships  to  several  areas,  he  may  be  in- 
spected as  often  as  100  times  each  year,  as 
the  sanitation  officials  from  various  com- 
munities fulfill  their  varying  reqiUrements. 
This  puts  an  unnecessary  and  irritating 
burden  on  the  dairyman,  and  because  the 
inspections  are  redundant  they  do  not  In 
any  way  heighten  the  sanitary  level  of  the 
final  product. 

Capricious  administration  of  local  codes 
is  another  way  to  discriminate  against  and 
exclude  out-of-State  milk.  A  municipality 
may  waive  Its  discriminatory  health  ordi- 
nance from  time  to  time,  when  It  needs 
Wisconsin  milk.  When  It  has  enough,  it 
clamps  the  restrictions  back  on.  with  no 
warning,  forcing  the  trucker  to  sell  the  milk 
at  the  class  II  price  or  cart  the  milk  back 
home  again. 

As  other  witnesses  have  pointed  out  or 
will  point  out.  we  already  have  a  fine  model 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  milk  code  Thus 
the  present  bill  would  not  require  a  study 
of  the  dairy  industry  to  determine  standards 
of  quality  and  purity.  There  is  no  need  for 
prolonged  technical  arguments  about  what 
constitutes  a  permissible  bacteria  count,  or 
how  to  measure  butterfat  content.  These 
questions  have  already  been  examined  and 
settled  by  Government  scientists. 

Local  sanitary  codes  could  continue  to  con- 
tain standards  and  provisions  which  differ 
from  the  national  code.  Tills  bill  will  not 
force  a  municipality  to  bring  lt.s  own  milk 
purity  standards  In  line  with  the  Federal 
level.  If  a  particular  municipality  wishes  to 
allow  milk  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
Federal  code,  It  may  continue  to  do  so. 
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However,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  municipality  may  not  exclude  milk 
which  meets  the  U.S.  standards  of  purity  and 
wholesomeness  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
prevent  the  misuse  of  sanitation  regulations 
as  barriers  against  free  trade. 

At  the  same  time  It  would  establish  In 
law  a  very  useful  quality  code  Inspection 
and  grading  is  a  service  to  consumer  and 
producer  alike,  which  Is  well  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Uniform  standards  are 
the  bedrock  of  quality  and  purity  and  they 
should  not  vary  from  place  to  place. 

Because  the  sanitation  standards  enunci- 
ated by  the  profKJsed  law  are  high,  it  is  plain 
that  a  defense  of  the  existing  system  must 
be  a  defense  of  trade  barriers,  actual  or  jx)- 
tentlal.  These  barriers  restrain  Interstate 
trade,  and  thus  give  effect  to  a  practice 
which  article  8  of  our  Constitution  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit. 

Legal  action  has  been  one  method  by 
which  such  trade  barriers  have  been  broken 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  concluding  com- 
ments, I  would  like  t<3  point  out  what  I  think 
is  a  very  dramatic  demonstration  of  how  it 
has  taken  action  by  the  courts  because  we 
face  up  to  this  situation  It  Is  a  very  tough 
political  problem  In  s^jme  areas  and  It  can 
be  blown  up  lnt<;)  a  much  tougher  political 
problem  than  what  It  really  should  be.  I 
think  what  happens  In  my  own  Slate  of 
Wisconsin  demonstrates  this  quite  well. 

One  of  the  best  known  cases  stems  from 
an  action  In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin, 
It  is  not  many  years  since  an  ordinance  of 
the  city  of  Madison  still  prohibited  the  sale 
of  milk  not  i>a«teurlzed  within  5  miles  of  the 
city.  When  that  ordinance  was  first  en- 
acted, the  5-mLle  designation  was  not  im- 
portant because  it  was  not  possible  for 
dairies  In  other  cities  to  ship  rrUlk  Into 
Madison  and  nuUntain  Its  quality.  When 
because  of  technological  developments.  It  be- 
came feasible  to  ship  milk  from  hundreds 
of  miles  away  to  Madison,  the  interest  of  the 
local  dalrlea  in  preserving  the  local  market 


for  themselves,  was  so  strong  that  It  was  po- 
litically impossible  to  secure  a  repeal  of  this 
ordinance.  I  well  recall  the  fight  we  had  in 
Madison. 

Senator  Yarborough.  That  was  an  intra- 
state matter? 

Senator  Proxmire  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Chairman. 

Thus,  a  part  of  a  health  ordinance  became 
an  economic  barrier,  an  intrastate  barrier, 
as  the  chairman  pointed  out.  and  it  took  a 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  clear  It 
away.  That  was  the  Dean  Milk  Company  v. 
City  of  Madison  ((1931)   340  US   349). 

However,  the  high  ct«t  of  court  action  and 
the  small  size  of  many  markets  frequently 
make  It  impractical  to  bring  such  suits.  It 
would  be  economically  wise  and  simpler  to 
enact  a  specific  statute  defining  the  legality 
of  restrictive  sanitation  ordinances.  Such  a 
standard  would  settle  the  question  clearly, 
once  and  for  all,  eliminating  the  need  for 
prolonged  and  expensive  litigation 

It  seems  plain  ui  me,  Mx  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  currently  before  tlie  committee  must 
strike  any  unprejudiced  observer  as  an 
eminently  sane  and  desirable  piece  of  legis- 
lation, I  think,  therefore  that  It  may 
clarify  the  subject  if  we  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is  mainly 
motivated  by  a  fear  that  milk  from  the  most 
efficient  producing  areas,  like  Wisconsin,  will 
flood  markets,  depress  prices,  and  take  es- 
tabll,^ed  business  away  from  local  dairy 
farmers.  An  examination  of  the  facts  shows 
that  this  is  not  a  sound  prediction.  The 
high  cost  of  transportation,  which  averages 
$2  18  per  hundredweight  per  1,000  miles 
I  based  on  Wisconsin  experience)  will  perma- 
nently give  local  producers  an  enormous  cost 
advantage.  Because  they  are  already  estab- 
lished near  the  ultimate  consumer,  they  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  provide  milk  to  their 
traditional  market 

The  main  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  dairy  industry  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill  lies  In  the  future  develop- 
ment of  new  m.arkets.  We  dont  expect  to 
break   Into  the   old   markets   and  we   would 


not.  This  will  enable  us  to  open  up  some 
of  the  new  markets  as  they  develop  The 
present  pattern  of  marketing  areas  sausfies 
the  milk  needs  of  our  present  population, 
as  presently  distributed.  Some  sections, 
particularly  in  the  West  and  Far  West,  are 
spurting  ahead.  Western  cities  are  mush- 
rooming. %nd  whole  new  metropolitan  cen- 
ters are  being  created 

It  would  be  silly  If  these  new  population 
centers  of  the  Jet  age  enacted  sanitation  and 
inspection  ccxles  suited  to  a  model  T  genera- 
tion. Passage  of  national  milk  sanitauon 
legislation  would  give  these  communities  the 
assurance  that  their  milk  is  pure  and  whole- 
some, while  sparing  them  the  need  to  create 
and  administer  codes  of  their  own  There 
would  be  no  excuse  lor  building  up  a  hlgh- 
cijst,  inefficient  dairy  Industry,  on  lands  far 
better  suited  to  truck  farming,  citrus  fruits, 
livestock,  and  timber.  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  the  section  of  our  country 
which  has  a  comparative  advantage  In  dairy- 
ing should  provide  milk  to  these  new 
markets. 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  recently  passed 
a  grade  A  law  which  accomplished  on  a 
State  basis  what  passage  of  a  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  would  achieve  nationally. 
This  statewide  quality  and  sanitation  law 
has  cut  redtape,  helped  the  dairy  farmer, 
and  assured  reliable  and  unvarying  top- 
quality  milk  to  all  consumers.  Including 
those  not  protected  by  any  previous  local 
regulations.  Passage  of  a  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  would  bring  similar  benefits 
to  the  entire  country. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  permitting  me  to  appear 
and  for  accommodating  us  from  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  who  feel  very  deeply  and 
strongly  about  this  legislation. 

We  feel  it  is  not  only  In  the  Interest  of  our 
own  State  but  we  feel — and  I  say  this  with 
complete  sincerity — It  is  in  the  very  great 
intereet  of  all  Americans  everywhere. 

Senator  Yarborough.  That  is  a  very  force- 
ful statement.  Senator  Proxmire. 


Receipts  from  producers,  gross  class  I  and  milk  receipts  from  Wisconsin  in  specified  Federal  milk  markets,  1969 


vvw  xvcixfn) 


Boston 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Soutbeast«m  New  England . 
Connecticut « 


MIDDLE   ATLANTIC 

New  York-New  Jersey. 
Philadelphia 


SOt'TH  ATIAHTIC 

Wilmineton 

rpf)or  Chess{>cake  Bay  •. 

Washington,  D.C.« 

Wheeling 

Clarksburg """ 

Tri-SUte 

Bluefleld '..." 

Appalachian 

Southeastern  Florida 


EA.<«T  NORTH  CENTRAL 

Eastern  group 

fpsiate  Michigan 

Muskegon 

fiouthem  Michigan. 

Toledo "S_\\ 

Northeastern  OhJoJl."'. 

North  Central  Ohio 

Columbus 

I>ayton-8pf1ngfleid 

Cincinnati . 


Producer 
receipts' 


TXovMmd 
pourtd* 
1,883,924 
208,100 
161, 71» 
»4,M0 
719, 977 


10,062,333 
1,667, 60S 


00,630 


433,060 
180,634 

60,400 
236,367 

51,652 
160,383 
438,161 


126.012 
00,606 

2.044,421 
204,287 

1,668,367 
221,064 
316,491 
380,117 
406,  SI3 


See  footnotM  at  end  of  table. 


OrosR 
il« 


pound* 

1,  161,240 
166,744 

iae,a84 

486,967 
611,468 


»  6,  658,  677 
1,184,396 


04,076 


316.602 
143,627 

59,021 
212,916 

48.087 
136, 617 
387,  610 


98,606 

80,547 

1,303,065 

263,652 

1.110.480 

196.424 

262,847 

306,713 

344,249 


Milk  re- 
ceived from 
Wisconsin 
plants  and 
;voducers  • 


Ptmndi 


22.856,340 


2,604,850 


2,  849, 100 
108,370 


6,334,780 
178. 7S0 


108,300 


Milk  reoeiTed 
from  Wisconsin 
as  percent  of— 


Pro- 
ducer 

re- 
ceipts 


Percent 


1,44 


1.11 


.02 


1.81 
.01 


.03 


Qross 
dassl 


Percent 


1.22 


2  10 
.03 


2.10 
.02 


.04 


Western  group 

M  kliigan  r  pper  Peninsula '. 
Northeastern  Wisconsin  '... 

Milwaukee  ' 

Rockford- Free  port 

Chicago" 

South    Bend-La    Porte- 
Elkhart 

Fort  Wayne 

Ohio  Valley' 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 


Northern  group 


Dulutt>-.''uperlor  ' 

Minneaix)Us-St    Paul 

Eastern  ."^uth  Dakota 

Ploux  FalLs- Mitchell 

Black  Hills 

North  Central  Iowa 

Dubuque 

Cedar  Rapids- Iowa  City... 

Quad  Cities 

Des  Moines.- 

eioui  City 

Omaba-Llncoln-Councll 

Bluffs 

Platte  Valley 


Southern  group 

St.  Louis , 

Otarks- 

Kansas  City 

Neoslio  Valley 

WIclilta 

Southwest  Kansas 


Producer 
receipts  ' 


TVm«and 
pound* 

KTZftei 

36ft.  89* 

5W2.  424 

53,  a.'iO 

6,264,107 

258,  8-M 

104,  rm 


17n,  410 

861,  9»4 

40,026 

99,621 

42,  asa 

211,  64S 
49,989 
189,  457 
193  S51 
271,064 
63,284 

294,284 

88,506 


692,729 
180,004 
634.961 
141,  ZX 
231,988 
60,516 


Oross 
class  1  ' 


T\ou»ani 

pound* 

88.861 
2M.005 
470,  6S1 

4>\,  h57 
2,402,567 

199  434 
76,  7rH 


Milk  re- 
ceived from 
Wisconsin 
plant's  and 
producers  ' 


Milk  rccelFed 
from  Wisconsin 
as  percent  of— 


Pound* 

37.  1.50,012 

418. 17H.0O0 

«I5,  637.  000 

2,981,279 

3,  635,  743,  000 

40.980 
135.900 


84,663 

585,922 

29,241 

67,063 

33,848 

188,815 

29,260 

160.067 

116.258 

226,391 

53.727 

272.  670 
60,366 


573.  158 
130,308 
460,404 

99,  ,542 
159,954 

46,317 


80,880,000 
240,683,524 


10,908.002 

20, 156,  736 

12,  861,  790 

IS.  920 

1.  198,340 

643.460 


8,  e.W,  483 


88,800 

31,200 

127, 400 


Pro- 
ducer 

re- 
ceipts 


Percent 

28.00 

113.05 

102.23 

5,69 

66.20 

.02 
.13 


60  95 
28.30 


30.80 

10.64 

6.63 

(•) 
1.89 

.22 


1,56 


.01 
.02 
.06 


Gross 
class  1 


Percent 

41   Kl 

14f.  73 

12S  r,7 

6  10 

151,33 

.02 
.18 


106.17 
41.10 


95.56 

12.59 
11  06 
(•) 
2.23 

.34 


1.61 


.02 
.03 
.08 


\ 


rr*^^ 


!H.' 


41 


I 
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Receipts  from  producers,  gross  class  I  arid  milk  receipts  from  ]\'isconsin  in  specified  Federal  milk  markets,  1959 — Cootinued 


Producer 
receipti ' 


-- 


Gross 
claMl> 


oeis-sd  from 
W  latwnsin 
plants  and 

pro'lawrs  » 


Milk  r<»ceivod 
from  Wlwonala 
as  percent  of— 


Pro- 

ducpr  i    Oro« 
re-      I   class  I 
oeipLs  , 


XABt  SOUTH  CINTRAI. 

Louisville 

Paducah 

NashTtlk' 

Memphis 

KnoxvUle   

Chattanooga     

Mlsstssippt  n»lta 

Central  Mississippi 

MUsissippi  ii!ulf  coatit  — 

WEST  S(J',TH  CtN'TRAL 

.Nortbem  group 

Central  Arkans;iS 

Fort  Smith   

okltibonia  Metropolitan. 

Re<l  River  Valley 

Tezag  Paohandie.. 


Tkoutand 
pounds 
380,  3.'i2 

52,273 
251.  (M9 
lkl7.  4«>8 
176,268 
H9,  781 

«.  275 
l.<«,066 

61,  575 


aX).  371 
46,740 
S00.7W 
154.323 
136,  731 


Tliotuand 
pound* 
281.434 
52.  Ii5 

a».>i»4 

177.  «•« 
150.  "il* 

121.  r,7^ 

70,  S71 
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.M 
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MOUNT  ADf 

Great  Basin ' 

Western  Colorado... 

Colorado  8 prinp»- Pueblo  * 
Central  Arizona 

FKCinc 

PuRPt  .Sound , 

Inland  Kmpire 
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260.  S02 
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'  Receipts  from  produo-rs  at  pool  plants. 

>  Inclii.les  sal**  by  rei:uiatf.!  and  pirl.a.lly  regulated  bandWrs,  Sales  by  other  order 
biii'llers,  aa.l  -;iksi  by  unre;,'u;  lU'l  fiuiidlcrs. 

'  Infhides  nwlpf  of  milk  and  milk  equivalent  of  CTParq  which  originated  from 
Wb«con.<in  plants  or  pr'xluf-ers  and  receipts  from  Order  41  ^hicago)  all,  or  most  of 
which,  'jii>;uuite<i  in  W  i~.  .Dns.ri. 


«  Order  In  efTert  only  part  of  19SB. 

•  Producer  clanis  I  sijes  only. 

•  Not  In  effect  In  I960. 

■  WX  or  part  ol  marketlnft  ftrea  and  supply  area  h  fn  the  Ftate  of  Wisconsin. 

•  All  or  substantial  portloa  of  supply  area  Is  located  in  Wlseon.stn. 

•  Less  than  Cul  percent. 


CONTRACT  OP  UNIVERSITY  OP  WY- 
OMTNO  IN   AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  The  letter 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  univer- 
sity's participation  in  some  of  our  for- 
eign programs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  had  a 
very  active  foreign  contract  under  the 
ICA  involving  the  Government  of 
Afghanistan.  Afghanistan,  as  we  well 
know,  is  one  of  the  critical  frontier  fringe 
areas  in  the  cold  war. 

In  view  of  the  participation  by  the 
University  of  Wyoming  In  that  critical 
area,  we  have  reason  to  believe  useful, 
helpful  and  constructive  inroads  have 
been  made  in  that  area  in  favor  of  the 
free  world. 

The  battle  is  by  no  means  won ;  but  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  at  the  present  time, 
hearings  are  being  held  on  this  phase  of 
our  oversea  program.  There  have  been 
those  who  have  called  into  question  the 
role  of  universities  In  the  oversea  un- 
dertakings. Because  of  that  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
morning  the  record  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  this  program. 

The  university's  participation  has  been 
on  four  fronts;  in  vocational  agriculture, 
in  the  Afghan  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  agricultural  research,  and  in  the 
faculty  of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  touring  in 
that  part  of  the  world  last  fall,  although 
I  was  not  able  to  go  into  Afghanistan  my- 
self, because  that  was  not  my  particular 
assignment,  I  learned  in  the  surround- 
ing countries,  particularly  Iran  and  Pak- 
istan, of  the  very  notable  service  being 
rendered  by  my  colleagues  of  the  Uni- 


Tersity  of  Wyoming,  who  have  offered 
their  services  in  order  to  help  the  cause 
in  this  very  remote  part  of  the  world,  a 
portion  of  the  world  which  borders  di- 
rectly on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  O  D. 
Humphrey,  to  me,  summarizing  what  has 
been  done,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
pROXMiRE  in  the  chain .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
7/yoming? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  University  or  Wyoming, 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  May  16, 1960. 
•Senator  G.^le  W  McGee, 
US  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

De,ie  SENAToa  McGei:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  hearings  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions are  presently  In  proce.ss  and  that  the 
practice  of  using  U.S.  ln.stltutlons  of  higher 
learning  In  the  educational  activities  of  ICA 
has  been  seriously  qv.estloned. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  University 
of  Wyoming  has  had  an  active  foreign  con- 
tract under  ICA  and  predecessor  agencies 
since  September  1952,  and  we  do  not  con- 
aider  It  either  unreasonable  or  wasteful,  as 
the  subcommittee  has  suggested. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  our  con- 
tract is  a  nonprofit  type,  with  the  only  ques- 
tionable revenue  being  a  provisional  over- 
head charge  used  to  defray  administrative 
and  logistic  costs  on  our  campus  involved 
.■*)'.ely  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  resume  of  our  contract  p>ro- 
gram.  presented  as  a  matter  of  Information 
fi.'r  you. 

This  contract  is  In  the  country  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  during  the  course  of  years  since 
its  inception  it  has  been   enlarged  until  It 


now  consists  of  four  separate,  though  relat- 
ed, fields  of  endeavor  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Royal  Afghan  Ministries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Education.  These  four  specific 
projects  are: 

1.  Vocational  agriculture:  This  Is  high 
school  level  training,  preparing  students  fur 
either  college  work  or  terminal  training, 
enabling  them  to  act  as  aids  for  agricul- 
tural technicians. 

2  Afghan  Institute  of  Technology:  This  Is 
high  school  level  training  In  trades,  again 
with  the  option  of  terminal  or  college  pre- 
paratory curriculums. 

3.  Agricultural  research  Tills  project  is  an 
attempt  U.)  gain  sufHcient  information  in  or- 
der that  firm  recommendations  may  be  given 
to  the  Afghan  farmers,  enabling  them  to  in- 
crease  their  production  by   various  means. 

4.  Faculty  of  agriculture  and  engineering: 
This  Is  college  level  training  In  the  two  listed 
fields,  with  the  project  being  run  In  con- 
Junction  with  Kabul  University.  Graduates 
from  this  faculty  ordinarily  go  Into  Govern- 
ment service  or.  in  some  instances,  are  sent 
abroad  for  advanced  technological  educa- 
tion. 

In  all  cases.  Afghan  personnel  work  side 
by  side  with  their  American  counterparts, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  due  covirse  these 
projects  may  be  phased  out  In  their  present 
form  and  turned  over  to  the  Afghans  com- 
pletely without  loss  of  effectiveness  to  the 
project. 

Over  the  years  of  this  operation  approxi- 
mately 75  staff  meml)ers  have  been  assigned 
to  this  project,  of  whom  about  40  percent 
have  been  directly  from  our  campus.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  time,  approximately 
80  Afghan  participants  have  come  to  the 
United  States  for  higher  learning,  most  of 
them  having  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 

It  is  our  concerted  opinion  that  we,  as  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning,  are  aiding 
materially  In  the  cold  war  fight  against  com- 
munism by  virtue  of  our  participation  in  this 
type  of  program.  Further,  we  feci  that  we 
are  assisting  the  country  of  Afghanistan  in 
upgrading  its  agricultural  and  engineering 
techniques.     I  would  be  remiss  not  to  men- 
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tlon  that,  in  so  doing,  our  own  Institution  Is 
benefiting  by  foreign  experience  of  our  staff. 
Again  I  should  like  to  mention  that,  in  oiu- 
opinion,  this  program  has  been  neither  un- 
reasonable nor  wasteful  in  its  execution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

O  D  Humphrey, 

PrcsidCTif . 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  sienificant  hear- 
ings of  the  year  was  held  thi.s  morning 
before  a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  referring  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Defense  Department  to  pre- 
sent its  appeals  from  House  action  on 
the  Departments  bill. 

There  is  no  thoupht  in  my  mind  of  dis- 
cussing the  specific  items.  These  will  be 
handled  adequately  by  the  committee 
under  the  able  and  experienced  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from^  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  1.  But  I  think  that 
there  is  one  general  point  which  is  worthy 
of  comment.  It  is  the  clear  indica- 
tion that  bud^ietary  ceiliiiKs  rather  than 
military  needs  are  still  controlling  the 
Department's  affairs. 

The  facts  are  simple: 

First.  The  original  budget  request  for 
the  Defense  Department — aside  from 
military  construction — amounted  to  S39.- 
335,000,000. 

Second.  On  April  6,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  endorsed  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  budget  which  amounted  to  a  net  de- 
crease of  $119,100,000,  but  for  some  rea- 
son these  changes  have  never  been  for- 
mally transmitted  to  Congress. 

Third.  In  this  connection,  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  has  testified  that 
program  adjustments  the  Air  Force  was 
permitted  to  submit  were  limited  by  the 
requirement  to  stay  within  the  spending 
levels  of  the  President's  budget,  and  ad- 
ditional amounts  for  programs  could  not 
be  requested  officially 

Fourth.  The  House  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  individual  programs  totaling 
almcst  $4  billion,  but  the  changes  offset 
each  other  and  the  net  effect  was  a  $3 
million  increase  in  the  total  appropri- 
ation. 

Fifth.  The  Defense  Department  now 
asks  the  Senate  to  appropriate  exactly 
$39.334,500.000— $500,000,  or  one-thou- 
sandth of  1  percent,  below  the  original 
budget  request. 

The  Inference  is  clear.  Once  a  budget 
amount  is  set,  no  one  in  the  executive 
branch  is  permitted  to  present  military 
needs  that  may  call  for  budget  increases. 
The  whole  world  situation  may  be 
changed  by  the  summit  conference  and 
the  events  of  the  next  few  weeks — but 
the  preparedness  program  is  still  held  to 
a  magic  ceiling  established  by  the  Budget 
Director. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
is  in  a  position  to  get  the  facts.  I  hope 
that  the  Defense  Department  representa- 
tives will  testify  as  to  their  real  military 
requirements. 

I  know  that  the  Senate,  once  it  has  the 
facts,  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  I  am 
confident  will  be  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  SENATOR  JAVITS 
AND  SENATOR  KEATING 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  Informed  that  today  is  the 
birthday  of  both  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating  I .  I  have  served  for  many  years 
in  the  Senate  with  these  fine  gentlemen 
with  great  pleasure.  I  was  associated 
with  both  of  them  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  now  we  are  all  m  the 
Senate.  I  know  ihem  to  be  diligent  pub- 
lic servants  and  very  competent  advo- 
cates. I  am  pleased  to  call  them  my  per- 
sonal friends. 

It  is  somewhat  unu.sual  for  a  State 
to  have  two  Republican  Senators  in  this 
body,  but  I  am  speaking  this  morning 
of  two  unusual  men.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  they  have  been  able  to  convince  the 
people  of  New  York  of  their  outstanding 
effectiveness  and  their  great  ability.  I 
wish  them  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  and  again  express  to  them  my 
frlend.ship  and  my  willingness  to  join 
with  them  on  any  matter  of  moment 
which  Is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  very  deep  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  both  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league .'Mr.  Javits  1.  who  Is  absent  from 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  us  to  work  in  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  know  my  colleague  shares  my  view 
when  I  say  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  at  all  times  been  help- 
ful to  us  and  most  courteous  and  kind 
in  his  treatment  of  us.  We,  of  course, 
have  differences  of  opinion  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  legislation  from  time  to 
time,  but  perhaps  less  frequently  than 
some  throughout  the  country  might 
think.  Here  in  the  Senate,  as  we  all 
know,  we  often  see  eye  to  eye  with  en- 
tire disregard  of  the  center  aisle  separat- 
ing the  Members  of  the  two  parties. 

I  deeply  appreciate  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said.  The 
statement  coming  from  him  means  a 
great  deal  to  me,  and  I  know  it  will  to 
my  colleague. 

I  do  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Senator  Javits,  who  is  my  senior  in  this 
body  and  who  has  been  most  helpful  and 
cooperative  to  me  as  I  learned  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  in  a  great  many 
fields,  in  behalf  of  our  State  and  our  Na- 
tion, and  I  am  delighted  to  be  associated 
with  him  both  in  serving  the  Empire 
State  and  in  observing  our  common  natal 
day. 

We  have  labored  together  so  oft«n  in 
common  causes  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
certain  poetic  justice  in  our  sharing,  as 
well,  the  one  date  In  history  most  signifi- 
cant to  us  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  reached  the 
point  In  life  when  I  am  not  entirely 
happy  about  having  attention  called  to 
the  event,  although  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  that  100  years  ago  today  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  nominated  for  President  of 
the  United  States.    Since,  therefore,  the 


majority  leader  has  called  attention  to 
our  republicanism.  I  am  very  happy  that 
we  happen  to  have  our  birthday  on  such 
a  momentous  anniversary  as  the  centen- 
nial of  Abraham  Lincoln's  nomination. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATION  FOR 
CITIZENS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yes- 
terday ordered  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  a  drastically  amended  vension  of 
Senate  Joint   Resolution   39. 

Under  the  committee's  amendments, 
the  provi.sions  of  the  Senate  resolution 
dealing  with  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax 
and  the  appointment  of  members  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  event  of 
a  disaster  were  completely  eliminated. 
The  remaining  provision,  with  regard  to 
national  representation  for  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  re- 
stricted beyond  anything  justifiable. 

About  the  only  affirmative  significance 
of  the  House  committee's  action  is  that 
it  served  to  move  the  resolution  out  of 
committee. 

The  committee  has  gone  entirely  too 
far  In  cutting  the  voters  of  the  District 
dowTi  to  size.  They  have  said  the  voter 
here  shall  enjoy  two-thirds  or  three- 
fifths  as  much  voice  as  voters  anywhere 
else  In  the  United  States. 

This  Ls  a  new  concept  of  fractional 
citizenship.  They  propose  to  lift  the 
citizens  of  the  District  out  of  second- 
class  citizenship,  but  not  to  elevate  them 
to  first-class  citizenship.  So  we  shall 
have  to  coin  a  new  phrase.  Shall  we  call 
it  "first -class  citizenship  once  removed," 
or  "second-class  citizenship  once  re- 
moved"? 

I  hope  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations will  not  be  presented  on  a 
take  it  or  leave  it  basis. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  House  resolution  more  in  line  with 
the  Senate  resolution  during  its  consid- 
eration in  the  House  and  in  conference. 
There  certainly  should  be  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  accept 
House  language  which  scuttles  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  resolution  and 
emasculates  the  remaining  third. 

There  is  some  disposition  to  regard 
the  District  of  Columbia  amendment  as 
a  matter  of  local  interest  only.  This  is 
not  the  fact.  There  have  been  editorials 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  country  criti- 
cizing Congress'  failure  to  restore  de- 
mocracy to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  I 
have  heard  from  many  New  York  resi- 
dents on  this  subject.  It  does  not  do  our 
Nation  any  good  in  world  councils  either 
to  retain  this  blot  on  representative  gov- 
ernment at  home. 

I  recognize  that  compromise  some- 
times is  necessary  to  get  results.  But  the 
Senate  resolution  was  itself  a  compro- 
mise and  nothing  was  presented  at  the 
House  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia vote  amendment  which  remotely 
suggested  that  it  should  be  further 
watered  down. 
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QUALITY  OP  GOVERNMENT  PER- 
SONNEL—STATEMENT BY  MARION 
B.  POI^SOM 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  public 
servants,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  £ind  Welfare,  Marion  B.  Fol- 
som.  recently  presented  most  thought- 
provoking  testimony  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  National  Policy  Machin- 
ery. Drawing  on  his  extensive  experi- 
ence in  Government  service  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  business  and  personnel 
problems,  he  presented  a  series  of  impor- 
tant proposals  to  help  attract  topnotch 
people  into  Federal  work. 

Among  his  suggestions  is  the  creation 
of  a  central  bureau  in  the  White  House 
which  would  maintain  lists  of  openings 
in  Federal  positions,  recruit  qualified 
people,  and  take  charge  of  instructing 
new  officials  in  the  unique  features  of 
Government  administration,  and  perti- 
nent rules  and  regulations. 

I  noted  with  particular  interest  Mr. 
F^jlsom's  support  for  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest proposals  embodied  in  S.  3080, 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  in  the  Senate. 
This  bill  grew  out  of  recommendations 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  they 
represent  an  monumental  effort  to  codify 
and  clarify  the  present  statutes  on  this 
vital  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Mr.  Polsom's 
thoughtful  ideas  and  constructive  pro- 
posals will  receive  the  careful  attention 
of  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity of  Federal  personnel  and  the  per- 
formance of  our  Federal  Government.  It 
is  vital  that  we  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  our  quest  for  the  best  qualified  people 
to  help  run  the  world's  most  important 
Government. 

In  order  that  this  significant  testimony 
may  receive  wide  attention,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STA-mtINT  BT  Ma»ION  B.  FOLSOM  BETORr.  TOT 

D.3.    SrWATX    STTBCOMMrmoE    on    National 
PoucT  llACHTin»T,  Mat  12,  19flO 

My  name  la  Marlon  B.  Folsom.  I  lun  a 
director  and  management  adviser  of  the 
Eiaatman  Kodak  Co.  In  the  fields  of  finance, 
public  relations,  and  employee  benefits.  I 
joined  Eastman  Kodak  In  1014  and  becam« 
treasurer  In  1933  and  a  director  In  1M7.  I 
resigned  these  positions  In  19S3  to  be<<onne 
XTnder  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  I  also  reslfned 
as  ohalrmau  of  the  Committee  for  Bconunlc 
Development  aiid  as  a  director  of  the  Fe<leral 
Reaerre  Bonk  of  New  York.  In  IMS  I  became 
SfK-retory  of  Health,  BAucatlon,  and  Welfare. 
I  resigned  from  that  office  In  19M  and  r«« 
Joined  Kodak  a  month  latar  In  my  present 
capivclty. 

Prior  to  1983  I  served  the  Federal  Oovern- 
nif  nt  In  a  number  of  different  capacltle«.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Kconomlc  Security,  which  assisted 
la  the  development  of  the  Social  Security 
System  In  1934-35,  and  I  served  on  the  several 
.■subsequent  councils.  Since  1986  I  have  been 
ft  member  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Department  of  Oommerce.  In  1944-44 
I  served  as  staff  director  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Special  Committee  on  PiMt- 
war  Economic  Policy  and  Planning  and  in 
1940-41   as  a  division  executive  of  the  Na- 


tional Defense  Advisory  Commission.  I  have 
also  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Pre.sl- 
dent's  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  in  1947-48  and  as  a  member  of  the 
HAtional  Advisory  Board  ou  Mobilization  Pol- 
icy In  1951-52. 

I  fully  realize  the  Importance  of  attracting 
fible  people  into  Government  service  and  am 
]ilea£-ed  to  present  my  views  on  the  problem. 

As  fnr  as  my  ou-n  experience  is  concerned. 
I  found  It  satLsfactory — in  the  administra- 
tive positions.  In  v?orklng  for  the  congres- 
sional committee,  and  In  the  various  advi- 
sory committees.  I  know  many  other  busi- 
nessmen who  have  also  f^tuiid  Government 
rcrvice  satisfying  and  rewarding.  I  do  not 
frel  that  the  difficulties  faced  by  btislness- 
rlicn  in  the  Government  are  as  serious  as 
niften  depicted.  The  situation  has  been  ex- 
a^pgerated  by  the  headlines  arising  from  a  few 
.specific  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
this  impression  exists  among  busiucss  people 
cloes  create  a  problem  in  regard  to  recruiting 
r(ion  for  these  executive  positions. 

I  have  found  that  the  factors  Involved  In 
attracting  men  Into  Government  positions 
vary  widely,  not  only  as  to  individuals  but  as 
to  occujxitioniU  groups.  I  will  discuss  foior 
main  categories:  (1)  businessmen;  (2)  law- 
yers; (3)  college  professors;  and  <4)  miscel- 
laneous professional  men  and  State  and  local 
g»3vernment£il  officials. 

BUSINESSMEN 

It  is  true  that  buslneesnien  will  find  work- 
ing tor  tiie  Government  different  in  many 
respects  from  their  experience  in  business. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  Is  due  to  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  officials  must 
operate  in  public  view,  and  that  Congress 
and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  Is 
going  on. 

It  is  also  hard  for  businessmen  to  become 
adjusted  to  the  unique  processes  of  govern- 
mental administration  as  compared  with 
husiness  administration.  For  Instance,  civil 
service  rules  make  It  difficult  to  reward  good 
service  of  employees  by  prompt  promotions 
amd  p>ay  Increases  and  to  remove  Inefficient 
vrorkers.  Unless  a  person  has  had  previous 
eaperlenoe  In  government.  It  generally  takes 
some  months  for  him  to  adjiiflt  to  the  differ- 
ent surroundings  and  conditions,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  numerous  laws  which 
reduce  the  flexibility  of  administration. 

It  Is  unforttmate  that  In  most  cases  the 
business  executive  stays  In  Government 
positions  lees  than  3  years.  He  generally 
leaves  Just  about  the  time  he  reaches  the 
peak  of  his  usefulness.  A  study  recently 
made  by  the  Harvard  BvLslness  School 
showed  that  In  the  past  16  yeexs,  of  the 
businessmen  who  had  been  In  Government 
service  and  left,  48  percent  sert'cd  only  I  year 
or  less  and  only  33  percent  served  over  3 
y^ars. 

DirrrcuLTtts  in  arcnuiTiNO 

While  my  experience  was  eatlsfactory  to 
me  personally,  I  did  have  difficulty  In  re- 
cruiting businessmen  for  top  admlulstratlve 
puslilotkS,  both  In  the  Treasury  aiid  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Sducatl<u).  and  Wei* 
fare.  Recruiting  was  especially  dlflBcult  for 
*UcJ\  positions  as  Under  Secr^tsry.  Assistant 
Sporetiury,  and  Aaslstanta — the  nppojuU\'e 
positions  between  the  top  dvU  asrvlre  and 
xii»  Secretory.  I  know  also  U\ttt  other  dc- 
{■irtments  h.'xve  had  the  some  difficulty,  not 
only  In  this  admlnlatrrxtlon  but  In  previous 
ones. 

Businessmen  with  ex(>ertonce  In  handling 
people  In  large  orgivnlsntlons  are  uniquely 
fitted  for  many  executive  positions  In  g^iv- 
ernment.  I  have  found  that  businessmen 
ate  available  In  two  groups — the  oldor  men 
«ho  are  recently  retired  or  who  are  ap- 
proaching retirement  age.  and  the  very 
young  men.  Some  very  able  men  have  been 
rtcrulted  from  the  older  group  In  this  and 
prevloxis  admlnlstmtlons  and  many  of  them 
have   done   outstanding    Jobs.      It    Is    often 


difficult,  however,  for  one  who  has  had  a  top 
p.jsltlon  In  Industry  to  accept  a  secondary 
position  as  an  assistant.  Furthermore,  the 
men  in  this  age  group  often  cannot  stajid 
the  pressure  and  the  long  hours  required  in 
most  of  these  iy>sltlons.  It  Is  also  more 
difficult  for  them  t^j  adjust  to  the  differences 
between  Government  and  business.  The 
businessmen  In  the  younger  group  who  are 
available  have  generally  not  had  adequate 
experience,  although  there  arc  some  out- 
standing exceptions. 

The  persons  really  needed  for  many  of 
these  positions  are  men  In  their  late  30's 
or  40's,  with  10  or  15  years  of  business  ex- 
perience and  with  several  years  In  Important 
administrative  positions,  especially  in  large 
rirganizatlons.  Great  difficulty  Is  experi- 
enced In  obtaining  businessmen  In  this 
category. 

The  difference  In  salary  Is  a  factor,  but  I 
found  this  was  not  the  main  reason.  The 
able  men  In  this  age  group  would  benefit 
considerably  from  the  Government  experi- 
ence. They  would  have  a  number  of  years 
after  their  return  to  business  Ui  make  up 
for  any  monetary  losses  which  might  have 
been  experienced  during  their  stay  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

Difficulty  Is  also  experienced  In  regard  to 
pensions  and  other  employee  benefits,  stock 
options,  etc.,  but  these  difficulties  generally 
can  be  Ironed  out.  Family  reasons,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  two  homes,  change  la 
schools  for  the  children,  and  the  difficulties 
In  moving,  also  are  factors. 

rxAs  or  MISSING  oppoaruNiTTss  ros 

PBOMOTION 

What  I  found  as  the  principal  reason,  how- 
ever, was  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
executive  that,  regardless  of  promises  by  the 
company,  he  would  find  upon  his  return 
that  he  might  have  lost  an  opportunity  for 
advancement.  While  I  would  contend  that 
the  executive  should  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience and  thus  might  be  able  to  advance 
faster,  my  arguments  were  not  generally  con- 
vincing. Because  of  this  factor.  It  probably 
will  be  necessary  In  many  cases  to  agree  to  a 
service  of  2  years.  An  able  person  with  the 
right  experience  can  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion during  that  period,  although  it  would 
be  much  better  Lf  he  would  stay  longer. 

All  of  the  factors  I've  mentioned  tend  to 
make  It  difficult  to  attract  the  able  execu- 
tive, but  I  feel  that  good  progress  could  be 
made  in  overcoming  some  of  them  If  certain 
measures  were  taken  by  Government  and  In- 
dustry. 

While,  as  I've  said,  I  do  not  think  the 
climate  for  business  executives  In  Govern- 
ment Is  as  bad  as  It's  generally  depicted.  It 
would  help  if  congressional  leaders  would 
find  occasion  to  say  that  they  consider  it 
Important  that  businessmen  be  obtained  for 
some  of  these  key  administrative  positions 
It  would  also  help  If  congressional  leaders 
could  find  occasion  from  time  to  time  to 
praise  the  work  of  businessmen  who  have 
performed  an  oxilatandlng  service.  The  press 
ixaturally  pluyt  up  the  cases  where  business- 
men  are  criliclsed.  A  better  climate  woviUl 
result  If  SenKt4.vrs  and  Congreasmen  were  » 
Utile  more  careful  In  criticising  officl.'tlK.  and 
If— when  they  did  criticise  certain  Individ- 
uttli— they  were  more  careful  not  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  crlllclBlng  busi- 
nessmen in  general. 

1  found  Uiot  the  top  officials  of  the  large 
business  orgrvnlzatlons  wore  quite  favorably 
Inclined  to  let  their  young  executives  do  a 
tour  of  duty  In  Government,  but  the  diffi- 
culty arises  with  the  attitude  of  the  young 
executive  In  question.  He  quite  often  has 
the  WTong  opinion  about  the  position  of  the 
businessman  In  Government. 

COMPANT   BENErrr  PLAIiS 

Of  course,  there  are  steps  which  Industry 

could  take  to  make  Government  service 
more  attractive. 
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Employee  benefit  plans  now  are  an  Im- 
portant part  of  an  employee's  remuneration 
and  many  businessmen  would  naturally 
hesitate  to  accept  a  Government  poKition  if 
it  should  adversely  affect  their  rights  to 
group  insurance,  group  health,  or  company 
pension  plans.  A  company  should  continue 
the  employee  In  the  group  life  and  group 
health  plans  while  he  is  in  Government  serv- 
ice, with  the  employee  being  considered  as 
away  on  a  leave-of-absence  basis,  and  with 
the  same  premiums  being  paid  by  the  com- 
pany and  employee  as  when  he  was  with  the 
company. 

Ordinarily  the  status  of  the  executive  as 
to  pension  rights  would  be  frozen  as  of  the 
date  of  his  leaving  the  company,  with  no 
credit  being  given  for  service  while  in  the 
Government.  The  company  should  also  give 
credit  to  the  employee  when  he  returns  to 
the  company  for  the  time  served  in  the 
Government.  This  practice  was  frequently 
followed  for  men  returning  from  military 
service. 

The  Government  can  help  in  the  situation 
by  making  li  clear  in  the  regulations  re- 
garding employment  of  businessmen  that 
such  arrangements  regarding  benefit  plans 
are  perraisslble  to  men  on  leave  of  absence 
from  thi?lr  company. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  It  would 
be  permissible  for  a  company  to  make  a 
reasonable  grant  to  the  executive  at  the 
time  of  leaving,  as  was  done  In  the  case  of 
those  le  ivlng  for  military  service. 

If  arringements  of  this  type  can  be  made, 
several  of  the  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 
The  company  should  also  make  it  clear  to 
the  executive  that  a  position  will  be  avail- 
able to  him  when  he  returns  and  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  locate  him  in  a  posi- 
tion at  least  as  good  as  the  one  he  pre- 
viously had.  The  company  also  should  agree 
that  In  case  a  general  salary  Increase  were 
made  during  his  absence,  his  salary  upon 
return  %.ould  reflect  such  Increases. 

Of  course,  a  company  In  most  cases  can- 
not promise  to  hold  an  exact  position  open 
and  the  executive  will  have  to  take  that 
chance. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  If  measures 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  and  will 
suggest  later  are  adopted,  there  will  be 
enough  men  who  are  willing  to  devote  2  or  3 
years  o:  their  career  to  Government  service. 
A  capable  man  at  the  age  I  was  talking 
about— 35  to  45 — would  gain  considerable 
benefit  from  this  experience  and  should 
actuall;'  increase  his  earning  power.  But 
he  should  not  go  Into  the  service  with  this 
in  view. 

The  businessman  who  will  probably  suc- 
ceed ir.  Government  work  is  one  who  not 
only  hss  ability  its  demonstrated  by  his  prog- 
ress with  his  company,  but  has  shown  an 
Interes'  in  Government  policies  He  should 
have  b<>en  active  In  affairs  In  his  local  com- 
munltj  and  his  Kical,  State  and  Nwtlonal 
trade  orgnnlsatlon.i.  and  thii*  become  famil- 
Ifir  wltli  ivrobleuis  fuced  by  Cio\^^nme:lt.  It 
wuuUl  tl8o  be  vrry  helpful  il  ht>  luc  n.ul  >oiii<- 
preMoui  e-vperlence  *uh  the  J-eUtml  Uo\- 
ernmtnt,  either  in  srrvu-e  un  advisory  com* 
tnltteeaor  part  time  work. 

LAWVKM 

L*wy«'ra  with  corporate  low  experience  are 
^eil  flt'.ed  by  training  and  experience  for 
many  or  thene  appointive  positions,  not  Juat 
sa  general  counsels  In  the  departments,  but 
■Ito  M  assistants  aiid  under  secret. irles  Tills 
Is  especially  true  for  the  positions  which  call 
for  con  acts  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  preparation  and  analysis  of  bills.  Law- 
yers also  are  very  helpful  In  planning  pro- 
grams and  analyzing  problems.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  their  experience,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  adapting  themselves  to  new  situa- 
tions. While  not  many  lawyers  have  had 
much  ejiperlence  in  administrative  or  execu- 
tive positions,  this  Is  not  always  necessary. 


On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  young 
lawyers  have  turned  out  to  be  very  able 
executives. 

It  Is  generally  easier  to  obtain  able  young 
lawyers  than  businessmen.  Their  income, 
in  most  cases,  has  not  reached  the  point 
where  the  salary  of  a  Government  position 
would  mean  much  monetary  sacrifice.  There 
seldom  Is  any  problem  of  employee  benefits. 
The  experience  gained,  moreover,  in  many 
cases  would  be  more  in  line  with  their  career. 

There  is  one  handicap  in  the  rule  that 
lawyers  or  their  firms  cannot  participate  in 
any  case  lu  which  the  lawyer  was  involved 
in  his  Government  work  until  2  years  after 
he  has  left  the  Government.  While  such  a 
rule  is  reasonable  for  lawyers  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Internal  Revenue,  and  cer- 
tain other  positions,  it  would  seem  that  there 
should  be  more  liberal  interpretation  in  the 
usual  appointive  position.  A  clarification  of 
this  rule  would  make  it  easier  to  obtain  able 
young  men. 

EDUCATORS 

l^>r  many  of  these  f>06itions  college  pro- 
fessors, especially  those  In  the  fields  of  po- 
litical science,  economics,  and  business  ad- 
ministration, are  good  prospects.  Most  of 
them  have  had  Utile  executive  exi>erience 
and  desire  advisory  positions  rather  than 
administrative  posltiona.  They  can  be  valu- 
able additions  for  most  departments,  and 
are  especially  helpful  In  formulating  pro- 
grams There  Is  little  difficulty  experienced 
in  professors'  obtaining  leaves  of  absence  for 
a  reasonable  time  and.  as  a  rule,  the  Gov- 
ernment salaries  are  higher  than  in  the  edu- 
cational institution.  Educators  in  adminis- 
trative positions  In  their  institutions  are 
particularly  good  procpects,  but  they  are  not 
so  readily  available. 

OTHEX  PEOnsSIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OmciALS 

Good  men  are  available  also  in  other  pro- 
professions,  such  as  hospital,  health,  and 
welfare  administrators,  and  men  with  ex- 
perience in  State  and  local  governments. 
These  government  tifflcials,  however,  would 
probably  prefer  civil  service  positions  so  that 
they  woxild  not  be  subject  to  loss  of  position 
when  administrations  change. 

A    CENTRAL    RECUrmNG    ACENCT    NEEDED 

With  so  many  able  men  available,  the 
problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of  recruit- 
ment and  proper  placement.  At  present 
there  Is  no  central  agency  In  Government 
service  for  recruiting  these  men.  This  is  left 
up  to  each  individual  department.  It  would 
aeem  highly  desirable  to  have  a  central  re- 
cruiting office  established  in  the  White  House 
which  would  maintain  a  list  of  the  various 
positions  to  be  filled  by  political  appointees 
and  the  qualifications  recjulred  for  the  posi- 
tions. One  reason  the  service  of  so  many 
businessmen  Is  short  is  that  they  were  not 
properly  placed  m  the  first  p;ace.  The  pres- 
ent system  Is  loo  much  hit  or  miss.  The 
Secveta.'T  or  agency  head  generally  la  limited 
to  xvi^CK'es'K'n''  received  from  friends  or  ac- 
quainiunces  ai^d  Uiere  is  luUe  »y*tem  to  It. 

such  an  office.  ctnup*\rttble  to  executive 
l>rrKoiiiir!  omces  in  liune  cwiujxuiies  could 
obUMn  licta  of  qualified  mm  irtkjn  \arlou» 
traUo  oiunxirtt I ou.H  nuumnemeni  ixnisuUing 
tinw*  and  P!kr<vHivr  fu.ploymrnt  «»:«''>«'•*•• 
and  l«-t  U  be  known  that  Kr\  imHinr^.Murn 
lntcre.">te(l  tn  tv<\rriiinriit  uri  \  i> «  vlK'airi  imi.- 
taot  Uu.N  (fTiir  Similar  lilts  could  be  ob- 
tained U^i:  11. c  oUirr  proviiw. 

Such  aii  office  co\M  als*'  conduct  a  train- 
ing program  for  the  new  executive,  mainly 
to  cover  such  things  as  confilct-of-lnterest 
rules,  the  mechanism  of  civil  service,  and 
Uie  differences  between  Government  and 
business.  The  attitude  with  which  the  exec- 
utive approaches  a  Government  Job  Is  most 
important,  and  such  a  training  course  should 
be  very  helpful  in  developing  tlie  right  atti- 
tudes and  approaches  In  dealing  with  other 
executive  departments  and  with  Congress. 


A  start  has  recently  been  made  in  giving 
the  new  executives  a  course  of  indoctrination 
but  it  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  depart- 
ments and  the  present  program  can  be  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Such  an  office,  to  which 
the  executive  could  come  for  help  and  advice, 
might  help  to  increase  the  length  of  time 
which  the  businessman  spends  in  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  If  more  promising 
young  businessmen  or  men  from  other  pro- 
fessions at  an  early  age  could  obtain  exp>eri- 
ence  In  Government  at  a  level  below  the  level 
of  Presidential  appointments.  A  promising 
plan  is  now  being  tried  out  on  a  pilot  basis 
In  a  program  recently  organized  by  Brookings 
Institution  called  the  public  affairs  fellow- 
ship program.  This  plan  calls  for  a  number 
of  Government  agencies'  taking  promising 
businessmen  into  their  organizations  for 
periods  of  6  to  9  months.  A  numt>er  of 
businesses  have  Indicated  Interest  in  this 
procedure  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Institu- 
tion can  demonstrate  through  this  pilot  pro- 
gram the  feasibility  of  such  an  arrangement 
and  encourage  It  to  develop  on  a  much 
broader  scale.  It  may  be  necessaj-y  for  the 
Government  to  authorize  a  special  category 
of  training  positions  In  the  intermediate  class 
usually  made  by  apfXJintment.  without  re- 
gard to  civil  service,  for  j>eriods  up  to  2  years. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Questions  regarding  confiict  of  interest  un- 
doubtedly prevent  many  executives  from 
serving  in  Government  positions.  The  pub- 
licity given  to  a  few  outstanding  cases  has 
greatly  exaggerated  the  actual  situation,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  the  effect  on  businessmen  is 
concerned. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest,  as  the  executive  would 
not  be  dealing  with  his  former  company  and 
there  Is  no  need  for  him  to  divest  himself  of 
his  savings.  Except  In  the  case  of  men  In 
the  very  top  positions,  If  a  case  should  arise 
where  the  executive  would  be  dealing  with 
his  former  company,  he  could  arrange  to 
turn  this  specific  Job  over  to  an  associate.  In 
the  few  positions  where  a  conflict  of  interest 
can  be  foreseen,  the  executive  should  not  be 
forced  to  sell  his  assets,  but  should  be  given 
the  option  of  turning  them  over  to  a  trustee 
who  would  have  complete  control  as  to  In- 
vestment, voting  rights,  etc.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  worked  out  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  confirms  the  appointment. 

This  whole  question  of  conflict  of  Interest 
Is  In  a  great  state  of  confusion  and  complex- 
ity due  to  the  large  number  of  statutes  relat- 
ing to  various  phases  of  the  problem.  Some 
of  these  statutes  go  back  many  years  when 
conditions  were  quite  different  than  they  are 
now.  The  situation  would  be  nlleviutpd  to  a 
great  extent  If  these  statutes  could  be  con- 
KoUduled  and  a  reasonable  statute  adopted  to 
meet  present  conditions 

Fortunately,  a  committee  of  very  able  law- 
yers from  the  Nt>w  'Vork  City  Bar  Assix-latlon 
has  recently  completed  nn  exhauHtlve  study 
of  thla  wlu>lr  pn>blem  of  confiict  of  interest 
Their  report  c\>ntain»  apecifio  re*'>>nuurnd«- 
tlons  reganllnp  UiveNtineiH  empl"^ee  U-nrflt 
plrthv  payment  for  ovitsute  smuei*  fift* 
pi^t-tlovernment  employment  mihltiec  etc 
Then  repi^rt  «l!«o  mnkeii  ret-ommrndntions 
sbvnu  what  phases  of  the  problem  should  l>e 
covered  by  !>t«tute  niid  which  by  regulntions. 
lUHl  include*  the  draft  of  a  proposed  consoli- 
dated statute  I  understand  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Roswell  B  Perkins  la 
very  able  lawyer,  who  formerly  served  with  me 
as  Asslst.int  Secretar\  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welf.are)  will  present  the  report  to  your 
committee 

1  hive  read  the  summarj"  and  tlie  recom- 
mend atl^>ns.  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
reasonable  and  provide  adequate  protection 
for  the  public  interest.     The  enactment  of 
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a  consolidated  statute  and  the  adoption  of 
other  recommendations  adong  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  this  committee  would.  In  my 
opinion,  greatly  Improve  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

The  conflict  of  Interest  statutes  and  regu- 
lations now  cover  part-time  employment,  as 
well  as  full  time  Government  departments 
find  It  quite  helpful  to  bring  In.  from  time 
to  time,  consultants  or  experts  to  help  In 
specific  problems,  generally  for  short  perlcxls 
of  time.  These  people  are  now  often  consid- 
ered as  Government  employees,  the  same  as 
full-time  employees.  This  sometimes  pre- 
vents these  experts  from  serving.  I  recall 
a  case  where  a  person  declined  to  serve  on 
one  of  the  advisory  councils  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  because  of  this  provi- 
sion It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  usual 
rules  should  not  apply  in  the  case  of  these 
part-time  temporary  consultants,  and  that 
they  should  also  be  permitted  to  maintain 
their  usual  connections  and  Income.  The 
New  York  City  Bar  Committee  also  covers 
this  point   in    its  recommendations 

Most  of  the  business  executives  who  come 
into  Government  service  have  only  a  vague 
idea  regarding  the  conflict  of  interest  stat- 
utes and  regulations,  and  there  is  very  little 
systematic  effort  to  acquaint  them  with 
these  rules.  I  would  strongly  endorse  the 
recommendation  of  this  New  York  Citv  Bar 
Committee  that  a  member  of  the  White 
House  staff  be  designated  to  see  that  uni- 
form regulations  are  adopted  in  all  the  de- 
partment-s  and  aeencles.  and  that  Instruc- 
tions developed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice be  given  to  each  businessman  when  he 
enters  Government  service  Such  an  official 
could  be  associated  with  the  recruiting  ofHce 
recommended  earlier 

SALARY  REVISIONS  FOR  APPOINTED  POSITIONS 

In  regard  to  the  salary  level  of  executive 
positions  in  Government,  the  fact  that  it  Is 
lower  than  in  Industry  undoubtedly  dis- 
courages business  executives  from  accepting 
positions  in  Government  As  far  &a  the  top 
px)sitlons  are  concerned,  such  as  Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  agency  heads,  I  doubt  if  any 
increase  in  siUary  which  would  be  practicable 
would  make  much  difference.  The  people 
generally  considered  for  these  positions  are 
in  most  cases  earning  salaries  considerably 
above  the  Government  level  and  a  small  In- 
crease would  have  Uttle  effect  These  men 
know  that  a  sacrifice  in  income  is  necessary 
and  accept  only  because  of  an  overriding 
desire  to  serve   the   Government 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  ii.  the 
salaries  in  the  second-line  positions — that  is, 
Undar  Secretaries.  Assistant  Secretaries,  as- 
sistants to  the  Secretary,  and  assistant 
agency  heads — would  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  my  opinion  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  younger  men  being  considered 
for  these  positions  to  make  the  sacrifice  in 
income 

A  careful  studv  which  preceded  the  latest 
salary  adjustments  about  3  years  ago  recom- 
mended Increasing  salaries  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers to  $35,000.  Under  Secretaries  to  $30,000. 
.\sslstant  Secretaries  to  $25,000  This  sched- 
ule was  revi.sed  downward,  how*^ver.  by  Con- 
gress and  the  salaries  fixed  between  $20,000 
and  $25,000  The  schedule,  as  recommended, 
would  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  obtain- 
ing able  men  and  the  cost  would  be  very 
little  as  altogether  only  ;">b<:iut  300  positions 
would  be  affected 

CIVIL  SESVICE  SALARY  RKVISIONS 

If  the  salary  level  of  these  political  ap- 
pointees were  raised.  It  would  also  be  highly 
desirable  to  raise  the  maximum  salaries  In 
the  top  grades  of  civil  service  employees 
I  feel  that  these  maximum  salaries  are  now 
distinctly  out  of  line  with  comparable  posi- 
tions in  Industry,  and  the  Government  is 
losing  too  many  of  those  who  reach  the  top 
grades. 


The  salaries  of  Government  employees  in 
the  lower  and  medium  grades  now  compare 
favorably  with  those  for  similar  work  In  In- 
dustry With  the  liberal  sickness  leave, 
vacation,  pension,  and  now  the  group  life 
and  group  health  benefit  plans  which  the 
Government  employees  have,  the  employee 
benefits  in  Government  also  compare  quite 
favorably  with  those  of  progre.sslve  com- 
panies In  industry 

A  change,  such  as  that  suggested  In  the 
top  Civil  Service  grades,  could  be  made  with- 
out much  cost  because  there  are  relatively 
few  employees  in  these  grades  (approxi- 
mately 1.500  in  the  three  top  grades).  I 
know  of  no  one  thing  that  would  be  as 
effective  in  Improving  Government  adminis- 
tration as  an  increase  in  the  maximum  sal- 
ary for  these  key  workers.  Not  only  would 
more  of  the  able  employees  be  kept  in  Gov- 
ernment service,  but  the  Government  could 
attract  abler  young  people  in  the  first  place 

During  the  1930's.  governmental  careers 
and  salaries  were  attractive  enough  that 
Government  received  its  full  share  of  able 
college  graduates.  In  the  postwar  years 
this  has  not  been  the  case  It  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  Indus- 
try and  the  professions.  It  Is  Important 
th.it  steps  be  taken  to  make  these  careers 
more  attractive 

Higher  maximum  salaries  in  the  top 
grades  would  help  The  Government  should 
also  do  more  in  intr<xlucing  executive  and 
management  development  programs  as  is 
done  in  many  industries  today  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
we  started  a  progriun  a  few  years  ago  under 
which  the  entire  Department  Is  screened 
periodically  to  identify  the  young  people 
with  the  greatest  potentials  for  development. 
These  people,  along  with  some  directly  from 
college,  are  given  a  series  of  rotating  assign- 
ments which  will  insure  a  breadth  of  ex- 
perience and  opportunities  for  growth.  I 
understand  that  the  program  Is  working 
verv  well  and  also  that  the  White  House 
is  encouraging  a  program  of  Identifying  key 
individuals  throughout  the  Government  for 
such  development  This  is  an  lmix)rtanl 
step  for  preparing  individuals  for  these  top 
civil  service  positions  to  replace  the  older 
persons  who  retire  or  leave 

SUMMARY 

It  is  clear  that  Presidential  appointees  and 
the  top-grade  civil  service  employees  deter- 
mine t-o  a  very  large  extent  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  Government  operations 
It  is  lmp<.>rtant  therefore,  that  every  effort 
be  exerted  to  obtain  able  men  for  these  {Kwi- 
tions 

For  these  apf>olntlve  positions  men  wei: 
fitted  by  experience  in  business,  law,  educa- 
tion, and  other  fields  are  available  for  serv- 
ice in  Government  The  following  measuref 
would  help  to  attract  able  men  to  these  posi- 
tions and  hold  them  for  longer  periods: 

1.  A  central  agency  in  the  White  House 
shotild  maintain  lists  of  positions  and  the 
necessary  qualifications,  recruit  people,  place 
them  properly,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
unique  features  of  Government  administra- 
tion 

2  Certain  obstacles  could  be  overcome  If 
the  various  conflict-of-interest  statutes  were 
consolidated  and  a  reasonable  statute 
adopted  to  meet  present  conditions 

3.  Business  concerns  could  make  it  easier 
for  executives  to  serve  in  Government  for  2 
years  or  more  if  they  would  grant  leaves 
of  absence  and  continue  coverage  under 
group  life,  group  health,  and  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  The  company  also 
should  assure  the  executive  of  at  least  a 
comparable  position  when  he  returns  and 
should  assure  him  that  recognition  will  be 
given  for  his  Government  service.  In  addi- 
tion, credit  should  be  given  him  under  the 
pension  plan  for  his  service  In  Government 
as  was  done  for  those  going  into  military 
service 


4.  Tl\e  status  of  lawyers  as  to  clients  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  out  of  Government 
service  should  be  clarified. 

5.  Salaries  should  be  Increased  moderately 
to  reduce  the  monetary  sacrifice  often  In- 
volved for  those  taking  these  positions, 

6.  A  program  for  giving  young  men  work 
in  Government  for  a  period  of  6  to  9  months 
would  be  helpful  in  stimulating  Interest  In 
Government  service  and  in  equipping  young 
men  for  {xwitlons  In  Government  later 

7.  The  maximum  salaries  of  the  three  top 
grades  of  civil  service  should  be  increased 
This  would  serve  to  hold  mure  able  civil 
service  employees  and  to  attract  more  young 
men  into  Government  service 

8.  A  more  extensive  management  develop- 
ment program  should  be  adopted  through- 
out Government  to  Identify  and  develop  the 
most  promising  younger  people 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  JAMES  E 
MURRAY— A  GREAT  SENATORS 
RECORD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
was  not  in  Washington  on  the  day  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana announced  that  he  would  not  run 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jaj.-es  E  Murray  has  written 
a  record  of  achievement  in  the  Senate 
without  peer  in  its  dedication  to  the 
public  good.  He  combined  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  good  of  every  American 
with  a  deep  loyalty  to  the  West — re- 
sponsible regionalism   at  its  best. 

Senator  Mvrray  knew  that  the  West 
had  much  to  give  to  this  Nation  in  the 
past  two  decades  and  in  the  future  but 
he  know  that  there  were  two  major  need.s 
for  assistance  for  fullest  development  in 
the  West — water  resources  and  public 
power.  To  both  these  causes  Senator 
Murray  gave  imaginative  and  tenaciou.*; 
leadership 

This  great  Montanan  and  great 
American  steered  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which 
he  so  ably  chaired  the  extension  of  our 
Western  frontiers  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska 

The  same  bold  planning  and  constant 
prodding  he  devoted  to  measures  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  strong  mining  in- 
dustry essential  to  our  Rational  security. 

Expanding  both  our  geographic  and 
our  resource  frontiers  in  the  great  West. 
Senator  Murray  served  all  of  us  in  every 
corner  of  the  Nation. 

But  beside  his  leadership  in  resources 
development.  Senator  Murray  25  years 
ago  came  to  the  Senate  intent  on  writing 
a  legislative  record  in  the  full  sense  of 
a  new  deal  for  all. 

He  wrote  that  record  in  education, 
welfare,  and  labor  relations  legislation 
In  the  record  are  his  votes  and  leader- 
ship for  aid  to  education  and  higher 
teachers'  salaries,  improved  and  ex- 
panded social  security  coverage,  civil 
rights,  fair  employment,  health  insur- 
ance and  public  housing.  It  is  a  record 
which  exemplifies  his  faith  that  good 
government  is  concerned  with  the  public 
good,  the  good  which  means  the  best 
possible  life  for  all  our  citizens,  not  just 
a  privileged  few. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  is 
himself  a  millionaire — the  son  of  an  im- 
migrant railroad  man.  But  he  has  rec- 
ognized, as  his  record  proves,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
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fully  piosperous  and  continually  grow- 
ing national  economy.  To  this  end,  he 
led  the  fight  for  the  Wagner  Act — Amer- 
ican lax)r's  charter  of  justice — in  the 
early  df  ys  of  the  Pianklin  Roo.sevelt  ad- 
ministr;ition,  and  in  1946  led  the  fight 
for  the  achievement  of  which  he  is  said 
to  be  iJroudest — the  FYill  Employment 
Act. 

Senator  Murray  has  earned  his  retire- 
ment, but  we  will  surely  miss  his  strong 
and  enlightened  leadership.  It  will  not 
be  so  great  a  loss  to  us  here  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  if  after  his  extraordi- 
nary Senate  career  comes  to  a  close  he 
will  continue  to  share  his  vision,  imagi- 
nation, and  devotion  to  our  Nation's  good 
with  his  fellow  Americans. 

I  have  coiv-idered  it  a  rare  privilege 
and  a  precious  gift  to  .-^hai  e  in  the  friend- 
ship of  this  remarkable  man.  who  repre- 
.sents  with  such  dignity  and  such  force- 
fulness,  and  yet  with  such  basic  integrity 
and  honor,  the  highest  ideals  of  this 
Nation  and  faith  In  the  future  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
join  witli  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  what  he  said 
about  my  colleague  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Murray].  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Great  Fulls  Tiibune  of 
Thursday,  May  12.  1960.  entitled  "As  Jim 
Murray  Retires." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  Jim  Murray  Rettres 

Senator  James  E  Murray's  retirement  as 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  sparked  spon- 
taneous laudatory  comment  from  those  who 
knew  him  and  his  works  best,  his  coUcagues 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  This  fulsome 
praise  went  beyond  the  perfunctory,  pro- 
vided clejtr  evidence  of  the  solid  resp>ect  and 
warm  affection  In  which  he  Is  held  by  the 
critical  top  echelon  of  the  Nation's  law- 
makers. 

Out  of  their  chairs  to  voice  tribute  rose 
the  Senate  leaders  and  whips  of  both  parties. 
Perhaps  our  own  Senator  Mike  Mansfikld 
summed  sentiment  best  In  saying:  'He  wiU 
leave  the  Senate  with  the  dignity,  prestige, 
and  humanity  which  have  been  his  hall- 
marks in  his  25  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  people  of  Montana,  the  United  States, 
and  the  free  world." 

All  this  Is  highly  gratifying  to  majiy  thou- 
sands of  Montanans  who  In  five  consecutive 
elections  have  voted  their  confidence  In 
Murray  as  their  choice  to  represent  them 
In  Washington.  They,  too,  knew  him  well, 
and  liked  what  they  saw,  Oldtlmers  knew 
him  when  he  was  a  struggling.  Impecunious 
lawyer  in  rough-and-tumble  Butte  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  raising  a  flour- 
ishing brood  of  six  sons  with  appetites  to 
put  a  crimp  in  any  family  budget. 

For,  contrary  to  latter-day  public  miscon- 
ceptions, Jim  wasnt  born  with  any  silver 
spoon  In  his  mouth.  It  was  considerably 
later  befcre  he  became  possessed  of  means 
to  afford  entry  into  politics  without  economic 
strain. 

As  Jim  Mirray  relinquishes  the  Senate 
seat  he  hi.s  filled  so  well,  he  takes  high  place 
among  those  distinguished  Senators  who 
have  represented  our  Land  of  the  Shining 
Mountains  In  Its  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 


century   of   statehood.    His    successors    will 
have  large  shoes  to  fill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  scene  of  American  life  always 
carries  with  it  moments  of  joy  or  sad- 
ness, and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  look 
for  joy.  But  there  are  occasions  when 
sadness  hits  us.  and  one  of  these  periods 
came  recently  with  the  announcement  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Honorable  James  E.  Murray, 
that  he  will  retire  from  public  life  upon 
completion  of  his  present  term. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  feel  the 
sadness  deeper  than  others  because  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body  have  served 
with  him  for  many  years.  I  am  one  of 
those  Members  and  I  dislike  to  think  of 
Jim  Mipray  leaving  our  midst. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  of 
the  ability  and  mflucnce  of  Senator 
Murray,  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  note 
it  in  the  public  press  and  in  the  pages  of 
our  Congressional  Record. 

Jim  Murray  has  had  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  American  .scene  dunna  his 
more  than  25  years  of  service  a-s  a  U.S. 
Senator.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  because 
Jim  Murray  is  a  man  of  great  wisdom. 
He  has  gained  during  his  public  life  a 
vast  knowledge  of  our  national  and 
international  problems,  and  he  has  ap- 
plied his  knowledge  effectively  in  reach- 
ing solutions  for  the  betterment  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  24  years 
ago,  Jim  Murray  had  been  on  the  scene 
only  a  brief  period,  but  he  was  helpful  in 
many  matters  affecting  the  Nation.  He 
has  benefited  many  other  Members  of 
this  bo<3y*''>«Lui-iiur  the  succeeding  years, 
and  he  has  been  a  highly  respected  and 
beloved  Member. 

The  people  of  Montana  and  the  rest 
of  our  Nation  will  sorely  miss  his  serv- 
ices. His  devotion  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion has  been  of  the  highest  degree,  and 
he  will  leave  for  others  in  future  gen- 
erations a  record  for  them  to  attempt  to 
attain. 

Although  Senator  Murray  and  I  are  of 
different  political  faiths.  I  am  happy  to 
.say  that  we  have  been  friends  through 
the  years  and  I  have  constantly  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him. 


HEALTH  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  honor  and  my  privilege  to  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI  in  sponsoring  the  Retired 
Persons  Medical  Insurance  Act.  S.  3503. 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
important  legislation  very  careful  and 
sympathetic  attention. 

In  today's  New  York  Times  appears  a 
letter  to  the  editor  from  Senator  Mc- 
Namara  about  this  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Conc.ressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Health  Problems  of  Aged — .Sponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  Disctisses  Objectives  or  Proposal 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Your  editorial  of  May  10  on   "Health  Aid 

for  the  Bderly"  is  to  be  highly  commended 


for  Its  positive  outlool  and  succinct  defini- 
tion of  the  issue  involved — namely,  the  use 
of  the  social  security  mechanism  versus 
Federal-State  subsidies.  Quite  correctly,  the 
argument  In  behalf  of  the  former  mechan- 
ism is  overwhelming.  Equally  correct  Is  the 
claim  that  the  administration's  solution  is 
no  lesfi  compulsory  than  those  proposals  made 
by  various  Democratic  legislators,  Incluamg 
myseh'. 

Concerning  the  administration's  proposal, 
it  Is  cnly  on  the  surface  that  substantially 
more  benefits  are  offered.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  administration's  proposal  (it  is 
not  yet  a  bUl  as  of  this  date),  when  applied 
to  tj-plcal  Illness  experiences  of  the  aged, 
Fuch  as  carcinoma,  heart  failure,  arthritis, 
fractures,  etc..  would  be  such  as  to  cost  the 
individual  more  tlian  under  S.  3503.  the 
retired  persons  medical  Insurance  bill.  Intro- 
duced on  May  6  by  myself  and  cocponsored 
by  19  Senators.  This  advantage  also  applies 
to  catastrophic  illnesses. 

In  addition,  the  retired  persons  medical 
insurance  bill  covers  the  approximately  4 
millior  retired  aged  not  Included  In  the 
Porand  bill,  thus  meeting  the  criticism  ex- 
pressec  in  your  editorial. 

Finally,  and  ultimately  more  significant. 
S.  3503  is  based  on  first  dollar  medical  costs 
and  would  thus  encourage  the  practice  of 
preventive  medical  philosophy  and  low-cost 
restorative  medicine  through  outpatient 
diagnostic  services,  home  health  programs, 
etc. 

The  retired  persons  medical  Insurance  bUl 
WKB  prepared  on  the  basis  of  over  a  year's 
study,  consultation  and  analysts  by  the  staff 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging.  It  repre- 
sents the  best  thought  and  advice  of  prac- 
tical authorities  in  the  fields  of  health  serv- 
ices and  medlcaJ  economics.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  ample  time  does  remain  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  work  out  a 
solution  to  meet  the  need  and  the  public  de- 
mand for  effective  action. 

Pat  McNamara. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Washington,  Mav  12.  1960. 


FEDERAL    PROGRAMS    OP    MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR   THE  AGED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  re.solution 
adopted  at  the  43d  annual  meeting  of 
Central  Cooperatives,  Inc  ,  held  in  Su- 
perior, Wi.s.,  on  March  28  and  29,  1960. 

At  the  meeting,  delegates  representing 
75.000  cooperative  members  in  Minnesota. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin.  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  reaffirmed  their  support  of 
the  Forand  bill  and  Federal  programs  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Tlie:-e  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcsoLUTioN  No.  6 — The  Forand  Bill 

Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  medical  and 
hospital  care  provided  for  the  aging  through 
existing:  agencies  of  insurance;  and 

Whereas  life  expectancy  and  longevity  is 
rapidly  increa.sing  each  year  and  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  problem  of  providing 
medical  care  for  people  on  social  security  Is 
an  ever  Increasing  one;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  apparent  hope  of  prog- 
ress without  national  action:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  assembled  at 
this  43d  annual  meeting  of  Central  Coopera- 
tives, Inc..  go  on  record  reaffirming  our  sup- 
port of  H.R  4700,  known  as  the  Forand  bill, 
representing  to  us  either  Federal  action,  or 
forcing  suitable  act  on  by  such  existing  agen- 
cies of  Insurante. 
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STUDENT  LOYALTY  OATHS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Community  Council  of 
Macalester  College.  St.  Paul,  MlnrL  It 
was  once  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  that  college. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  commu- 
nity council  relates  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  protests  as  dis- 
criminatory and  as  an  infringement  upon 
freedom  of  thought  the  loyalty  oath  and 
the  disclaimer  affidavit  provisions  of  the 
act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

•Whereas  section  1001(F)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1959  constitutes 
an  infringement  upon  freedom  of  thought; 
and 

"Whereas  the  above-named  section  mani- 
fests a  discriminatory  treatment  toward 
higher  education:  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Community  Council  of 
Macalester  College  for  1960-61  hereby  con- 
demn the  imposition  of  the  above-named 
section  upon  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  earnestly  request  Its  repeal." 

The  council  feels  strongly  that  forcing 
upon  students  who  are  not  financially  in  a 
position  to  resist  the  discriminatory  loyalty 
oath  and  affidavit  is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
respect  which  higher  education  deserves  from 
the  U.S.  Congress  We  respectfully  urge  you 
to  work  and  vote  for  the  deletion  of  clause 
1001(F)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Aet. 


DEATH  OP  DR.   VICTOR  E.  LAWSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Minnesota's  great  men  pa.ssed  away 
last  month.  He  was  Dr  Victor  E.  Law- 
son,  founder  and  pubhsher  of  the  West 
Central  Daily  Tribune  in  Willmar.  Minn. 
Nothing  that  I  could  say  about  Dr.  Law- 
son  would  be  more  eloquent  than  the 
tributes  that  poured  into  Willmar  upon 
the  news  of  his  passing  on  March   19. 

In  testimony,  therefore,  to  a  wonder- 
ful man,  a  man  who  gave  me  valuable 
guidance  and  counsel  during  my  service 
as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  and  edi- 
torials published  in  the  West  Central 
Daily  Tribune.  Willmar,  Minn.,  and 
including  a  tribute  delivered  by  Dr 
Edgar  CarLson.  president  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College,  at  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  Dr.  Lawson.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorials,  and  tribute  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    West    Central    Dally    Tribune, 

Willmar,  Minn.] 
St.\tesman.  Historian,  Jotjrnalist    Chl-rch- 
MAN — U^aJsvAL  Life  Comes  to  a  Peacetl-l 
Close  on  Eve  or  89th  Birthday — Pttneral 
Wed.nesday — Editor    .at    17,    His    Lite   Wa.s 
One  or  Great  Pitblic  Servict 
Dr,   Victor   E    Lawson,    founder    and    pub- 
lisher  of    the    West    Central    Dally    Tribune, 
passed  away  quietly  Saturday  evening  at  his 
home   In  WlUmar,    after   a   lingering  Illness 
from    maladies    attendant    to   old    age.      He 
would   have   obeervetl    his   89th   birthdav   on 
niursday  of  this  week.  March  24. 

With  his  passing  has  gone  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Willmar  who  In  1958 — Minnesota's 
centennial  year — was  honored  as  being  one 


of  the  leading  personalities  In  our  States 
history.  Statesman-JournaJlst-hlstorlan  and 
chiirchmaji.  his  life's  work  and  Influence 
touched  many  Qelds  and  made  their  great 
contrlbutlonB.  The  story  of  his  days  almost 
read  like  Alger  tales  of  having  done  so  much 
with   so   modest    beginnings. 

Out  of  an  humble  carpenters  home  with 
a  rural  school  education,  so  paltry  In  those 
day«  of  a  few  early  grades,  he  became  edu- 
cated through  his  own  sheer  efforts  so  that 
a  gteat  college,  QustavTis  Adolphus  College, 
conferred  U{x>n  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters.  Of  Swedish  ancestry,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  leading  Swedish-Amerl- 
CAn  of  our  country  when  the  late  King  Gus- 
taf  of  Sweden  decorated  him  as  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Vasa.  A  founder  of  political 
partsies  and  a  State  senator  from  this  legls- 
latlte  district  for  a  long  number  of  years 
and  at  one  time  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Minnesota.  In  the  field  of  his  chosen  voca- 
tion!— Journalism — he  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press  of  Minnesota 
and  prominent  In  editorial  associations.  In 
his  passing  has  gone  the  last  of  the  pioneer 
editors  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District, 

la  his  church  he  was  a  president  of  the 
Augiistana  Church  Brotherhood  of  Minne- 
sota and  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Augustana  book  concern  at  Rock  Island, 
111,  In  education,  president  of  the  Willmar 
Board  of  Education  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gustavus  .\dolphus 
College.  In  history — the  author  of  the  Il- 
lustrated History  of  Kandiyohi  County,  a 
volijme  rated  as  the  top  county  history  in 
Minnesota,  a  work  which  led  him  to  a  presi- 
dency and  life  membership  in  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society. 

la  his  home  community  he  served  several 
ternjs  as  mayor  and  his  influence  felt  in 
this  community  throughout  his  lifetime 
wheh  a.s  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  as  an 
editor  he  championed  and  fought  for  worth- 
while causes  for  community  and  civil  bet- 
terment. As  a  self-educated  man,  the  Vic- 
tor Lawson  Library  now  found  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Tribune  building  testifles  to  the 
inexhaustible  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
was  his. 

such  In  brief  Is  the  history  of  the  man 
who  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  services  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Services 
will  be  held  at  2  p.m,  at  the  Bethel  Lu- 
themn  Church  In  Willmar  with  the  Reverend 
Robert  N.  Pearson  officiating.  Following  this 
service  the  remains  will  be  taken  to  the 
Lebanon  Lutheran  Church  at  New  London 
where  another  service  will  be  held  at  3.15 
with  the  Reverend  Carl  H.  Gronqulst  officiat- 
ing. Interment  will  be  made  In  the  Leba- 
non churchyard  where  the  remains  will  be 
laid  to  rest  with  those  of  other  members 
of  the  Law.son  family  who  have  preceded 
him 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Harvey  Anderson 
funeral  home  in  Willmar  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Wednesday. 

Victor  Lawson  was  the  last  member  of  the 
C.  M  Lawson  family.  In  addition  to  the 
parehts  who  both  passed  away  at  New  Lon- 
don, the  sisters  and  brothers  who  preceded 
him  In  death  were  Carrie  (Mrs.  W.  O.  Swan- 
son),  Esther,  The<5dora.  Thomas  Lawson  and 
Eben  E.  Lawson. 

Immediate  nephews  and  nieces  who  sur- 
vive are  Enock  Swenson  of  New  London, 
Lawrence  Swenson  of  Olympia,  Wash  ,  Mrs. 
Frank  Burns  of  New  London.  Verson  Law- 
son  Of  Helena.  Mont,:  Louis  Lawson  of  At- 
water,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hall  of  St.  Cloud,  and 
through  kin  of  Mr  Lawson's  wife — Oscar  B,. 
Ann.  and  Gordon  Augustson  of  WlUmar,  and 
Rudolph  Augustson  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

Victor  E.  Lawson.  Country  Editor, 
1871-1960— -"30- 

■Tbirty  ■  is  a  symbol  used  In  Journalism  to 
denote  the  end  of  a  story  written  by  a  re- 
I>orter.    It  also  has  become  a  mark  symboliz- 


ing the  end  of  a  newspaperman's  life  and 
career.  Truly  that  "30  "  personifies  Victor  E 
Lawson  whose  hobby  as  a  boy  was  printing, 
who  became  an  editor  at  the  age  of  only  17 
years,  and  who  was  active  for  a  period  of 
over  60  years  as  a  printer,  editor  and  pub- 
lUher.  In  his  passing.  Journalism  and  the 
fourth  estate  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
sons,  one  of  honest  and  fearless  conviction 
and  one  who  also  lived  a  life  of  great  service 
to  his  community,  his  State,  his  church,  and 
his  fellow  men.  Peace  to  the  memory  of  thl.s 
unusual  personality — statesman.  Journalist, 
historian,  churchman — the  founder  of  this 
newspaper  and  its  beloved  puoli,«her  over  its 
life  span  thus  far  of  65  years 
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Lite  Sketch 
Dr.  Victor  E.  Lawson  was  born  on  March 
24.  1871,  at  Paxton.  111.  He  was  the  80n  of 
Carl  Magnus  Lawson  and  Maria  Llndstrom 
Lawrence,  devout  Christian  parents  whose 
hospitable  home  In  the  very  cradle  of  the 
Augustana  Lutheran  Church  was  thrown 
open  to  many  of  the  early  leaders  and  found- 
ers of  the  chiu-ch. 

When  he  was  a  mere  hul  the  family  moved 
to  New  London.  Minn  ,  In  1880  where  the 
father  continued  as  a  carpenter,  built 
churches  Just  as  he  helped  build  the  orig- 
inal Augustana  College. 

Aa  a  boy  on  the  home  farm  his  hobby 
was  printing.  No  stirprise  then  that  at  the 
age  of  17  years  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
London  Times  and  some  years  later  was  the 
founder  of  the  Willmar  Tribune,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  West  Central  Dally 
Tribune.  As  an  editor  he  was  the  champion 
of  the  common  man.  was  of  liberal  political 
philosophy,  was  a  crusader  for  temperance 
and  good  morals,  and  an  unholder  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

With  a  meager  country  schooling  of  a  few 
early  years  he.  through  self-study  and  his 
personal  library  which  today  Is  monumental, 
was  some  years  ago  recognized  by  a  great 
college  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters. 

As  an  American  of  Swedish  extraction,  his 
contribution  to  the  culture  of  both  nations 
was  notably  recognized  when  the  late  King 
Gustaf  of  Sweden  conferred  upon  him 
knighthood  in  the  Order  of  Vasa. 

Educationally  he  rose  to  places  of  em- 
mlnence  as  president  of  the  Willmar  Board 
of  Education  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
He  served  his  home  city  of  Willmar  as 
mayor  for  several  terms  and  many  of  the 
forward-looking  programs  of  a  civic  nature 
were  credited  to  him. 

In  the  political  realm  he  was  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  liberal  movement  In  Minne- 
sota, served  as  State  senator  from  1927  to 
1939.  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  and  the 
choice  of  the  late  Gov,  Floyd  B  Olson  for 
US.  Senator. 

Great  he  was  also  as  a  churchman.  In  the 
Bethel  Lutheran  congregation  he  held  posi- 
tions as  deacon  and  trustee,  was  president 
of  the  Minnesota  brotherhood,  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Augustana 
Book  Concern.  To  his  own  bethel  and  In 
memory  of  his  wife  he  gave  a  complete 
installation  of  carillon   bells. 

As  a  Journalist  he  became  president  of 
the  Associated  I»ress  of  Minnesota  and  was 
the  last  of  the  pioneer  editors  of  this  West 
Central  area. 

A  born  historian  he  was.  Note  his  author- 
ship of  the  Illustrated  History  of  Kandiyohi 
County,  the  outstanding  county  history  in 
Minnesota,  his  presidency  and  life  memt>er- 
shlp  in  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  and 
the  one  credited  with  acquiring  the  Sute 
Society  Building  at  the  capital. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  the 
outdoors.  Note  his  leadership  In  acquiring 
Sibley  State  Park,  Monson  Lake  State  Park. 
Robhlns    Island    and    the    establishment    of 


his  own  Ekeberg  Conservation  Foundation, 
22  acres  of  which  he  finally  gave  to  his 
church  a^  the  site  of  the  present  Shores  of 
St   Andrew  Bible  Camp 

The  atove  are  merely  the  highlights  of 
his  public  service  and  efforts  In  behalf  of 
his  comir unity,  his  State  and  his  church, 

Mr  La^/son  wedded  Minnie  Nelson  of  New 
London  la  1894  but  the  young  wife  passed 
away  7  years  later.  In  1908  he  married  JuUa 
Shellstroin  who  was  his  great  helpmate  until 
her  deml.-e  In  1947  There  were  no  children 
by  either  marriage 

He  retled  as  head  of  the  Tribune  In  1947, 
assuming  the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Tribune  Co  but  continuing 
his  interist  in  the  affairs  of  the  newspaper 
he  founded  65  years  ago.  HI  health  came 
to  him  <lurlng  the  past  decade  but  such 
maladies  never  dimmed  the  latent  Interests 
that  were  always  his. 

He  passed  away  quietly  at  his  home  in 
WlUmar  Saturday  evening  March  19,  1960. 
on  practically  the  eve  of  his  89th  birthday, 

Victor  IjBWson  was  the  last  member  of  the 
C  M  I>a»son  family  In  addition  to  the  par- 
ents who  both  passed  away  at  New  London, 
the  sister  i  and  brothers  who  preceded  him  In 
death  w<  re  Carrie  iMrs.  F.  O  Swanson), 
Esther,  Tlieodora.  Thomas  Lawson.  and  Eben 
E   Lawsor. 

Immed:ate  nephews  and  nieces  who  sur- 
vive are  Enock  Swenson.  of  New  London; 
Lawrence  Bwenson.  of  Olympia.  Wash.:  Mrs. 
Frank  Burns,  of  New  London:  Vernon  Law- 
son,  of  H'ilena.  Mont  :  Louis  Lawson.  of  At- 
water:  M-s  A.  D  Hall,  of  St  Cloud:  and 
through  kin  of  Mr  Lawson's  wife — Oscar 
B  .  Ann  and  Gordon  Augu-stson.  of  Willmar; 
and    Rudolph    Augustson,    of    Detroit.    Mich, 


[From  the  West  CenUal  Dally  Tribune,  Will- 
mar. Minn,] 

Aix>nc  the  Way 
(By  O    B    A  ) 

For  Jmt  today  we  would  revert  back  to 
our  very  i>ersonal  column  of  some  years  past. 

For  during  the  decades  of  that  column  the 
writer  took  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  good 
and  wortiy  people  he  had  learned  to  know 
and  estee.m. 

Today  (fives  us  the  one  and  greater  occa- 
sion to  a^raln  pay  honor — If  we  can  find  the 
words — tc   properly  express  our  thoughts. 

Pay  deeply  felt  tribute  to  a  great  man  who 
will  be  la  d  to  rest  tomorrow. 

They  say  a  truly  great  man  is  also  great 
to  his  valet — he  who  is  so  close  to  the  life  of 
a  man.  In  such  a  situation  we  found  our- 
self  durlrg  these  past  44  years 

And  we  would  seek  to  say  so  much  that 
is  on  our  hearts  and  call  him  great,  not  Just 
because  h  e  was  our  employer,  not  because  he 
was  near  of  kin.  not  because  he  was  our 
benefactcT. 

No — all  those  things  aside,  we  pay  deepest 
honor  to  the  man — Victor  E  Lawson  him- 
self— as  we  learned  to  know  and  almost  wor- 
ship him 

It  was  said  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  of 
Britain  v^fhen  they  turned  back  the  Luft- 
waffe thtse  words  by  Churchill — "They  did 
so  much  with  so  little" 

How  true  that  was  of  Victor  Lawson — one 
who  accomplished  so  much  with  bo  little. 
from  sucli  humble  beginnings.  Rose  to  such 
heights  that  he  was  termed  Illustrious  as  a 
statesman,  historian.  Journalist,  and  a 
churchman. 

As  a  country  boy  with  a  few  grades  of  a 
rural  school  he  oecamc  a  doctor  of  humane 
letters.  As  a  village  newspai>erman  to  be- 
come an  editor  of  State  and  National 
stature. 

As  an  liistorlan  whose  work  won  him  wide- 
spread fame,  a  legislator  and  political  cham- 
pion whc>  stood  so  high  In  the  halls  of  gov- 
ernment, a  churchman,  who  made  such  great 
contributions  to  the  faith. 


These  are  merely  broad  brackets  of  his  life 
of  achievements  and  service,  service  so  un- 
selfish, little  thoughts  of  reward — the  good 
done  was  his  goals. 

How  can  one  but  stand  In  awe  and  pro- 
found admiration — most  esp>ecially  we  who 
were  so  close  to  otwerve  It  all. 

Yet  despite  his  gifts  and  the  honors  he 
attained,  he  was  always  the  commoner,  the 
one  militant  for  those  needing  help,  the 
crusader  for  causes,  the  upholder  of  noble 
principle  and  conviction  cost  what  they 
would. 

What  more  can  one  say  in  mere  words 
found  to  be  so  futile  In  an  hour  like   this? 

And  how  best  can  one  close  this  earnest 
comment  but  with  the  blessed  benediction 
which  we  feel  he  wUl  so  well  merit — "Well 
done,  thpu  good  and  faithful  servant" 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Emmanviel 
Lawson — seldom  In  our  estimation  do  such 
personalities  flash  across  the  horizon  of  time 
or  walk  the  terrestrial  stage. 

Great  and  yet  humble,  one  for  whom  serv- 
ice was  an  Ideal,  one  who  was  strong  as  a 
lion  and  yet  with  the  abiding  faith  of  a 
child — faith  in  his  God  and  in  his  fellow- 
men. 

Farewell  Victor  E.  Lawson,  our  lives  and 
the  bit  of  world  which  surrounds  us  was 
made  better  by  your  having  been  in  our 
midst. 

We  would  live  on  In  the  aura  and  glow  of 
Inspiration  which  enveloped  your  days  of 
sojourn  here  on  earth. 


Desk.  Though  Vacant,  the  Spirit  Lives 
Yesterday's  editorial  comment  was  mate- 
rial that  had  been  written  previous  to  the 
recent  bereavement  which  befell  this  news- 
pap>er.  It  was  run  as  a  flU-ln.  Today  we 
resume  the  editorial  pen  And  we  cannot 
write  without  notice  of  the  one  vacant  desk 
in  our  editorial  room  which  was  graced  so 
long  by  his  presence  Yes.  it  Is  vacant  but 
we  will  ever  sense  his  presence,  his  spirit — 
for  he  will  continue  to  live  here  In  an  at- 
mosphere made  up  of  memories  of  this  man. 
his  personality,  and  his  principles.  As  this 
newspaper  was  founded  and  grew  under  his 
guidance  so  may  we  continue  to  carry  on 
through  the  inspiration  he  bequeathed  to  us 
all.  Victor  Lawson  has  departed  to  far  hap- 
pier climes  but  we  who  remain  cannot  but 
be  dedicated  to  the  ideals  which  he  per- 
sonified throughout  his  life.  Victor  Lawson 
founded  this  newspaper  as  an  lndep>endent 
voice  and  under  his  leadership  It  has  sr  re- 
mained Look  back,  ye  who  do  know,  and 
recall  with  us  the  causes  that  he  championed 
and  at  times  when  It  was  both  costly  and 
grievous  to  himself.  But  he  was  an  editor — 
every  inch  of  him — tvorn  as  such  For  him 
the  principles  he  defended  with  his  pen 
were  more  precious  than  the  peace  or  the 
purse.  To  him  Journalism  was  a  calling,  a 
consecrated  profession,  something  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  material  gain — It  was  a 
thing  of  the  spirit — convictions  held  stanch- 
)y  when  others  about  him  may  have  fal- 
tered— beliefs  that  could  not  be  swayed 
or  bought  We  who  follow,  know  his  life  and 
how  he  lived  up  to  his  role  as  the  humble 
country  editor,  yes  humble  but  fearless, 
having  at  heart  at  all  times  what  he  thought 
was  for  the  best  and  good  for  his  fellowmen. 
Journalism  and  the  fourth  estate  has  lost  one 
of  Its  greatest  sons — one  of  Its  pioneer.s — ■ 
one  who  laid  foundation  stones  of  what 
Journalism  should  be  If  It  Is  to  be  deemed 
worthy   of    being   called    a   profession. 

The  present  editor  who  has  inherited  his 
mantle  and  has  stood  by  his  side  all  these 
years  to  both  observe  and  learn  could  write 
both  an  impressive  and  Interesting  narrative 
of  the  editorial  side  of  this  man  Lawson.  a 
side  Just  as  lllustrous  as  the  roles  he  achieved 
as  a  historian,  statesman,  and  churchman. 
Perhaps  the  future  may  give  occasion  to  do 
thlB. 


But  now  we  must  close  this  editorial  trib- 
ute— It  could  say  no  more  If  It  were  thrice  its 
length  But.  as  we  gaze  at  his  vacant  desk 
we  will  always  have  Indelibly  Imprinted  on 
our  very  souls  the  editorial  gospel  and  creed 
which  shone  through  his  life  and  which 
words  we  often  heard  him  express — "Be  true 
to  your  convictions."  And  this  he  was.  so 
gloriously  that  he  won  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  even  his  severest  critics  in  public 
and  political  life. 

His  editorial  desk  Is  vacant  but  the  spirit 
of  Victor  E  Lawson  lives  on. 


Community,  CntTECH.  State  Paid  Tribute  at 
Victor  E  Lawson  Rjtbs — Church  Acdi- 
enck  Thrills  at  Victory  or  Faith  Service 
In  a  thronged  church  auditorium,  In  the 
assemblage  of  a  community  which  came  to  do 
him  hist  honors,  in  the  presence  of  distin- 
guished representatives  of  church.  State,  the 
Fourth  Estate,  and  of  recorded  history,  last 
rites  were  held  Wednesday  afternoon  for  the 
late  Dr  Victor  E  Lawson.  beloved  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  West  Central  Dally 
Tribune,  It  was  not  a  moment  of  only 
mourning.  It  was  not  an  occasion  of  only 
bereavement  and  loss — it  proved  to  be  a  serv- 
ice of  triumph  and  victory  as  a  man  of  the 
faith  returned  to  his  Maker,  This  was  all 
revealed  In  the  tributes  paid  by  the  repre- 
sentatives mentioned,  by  the  hymns  that 
spoke  of  that  faith,  by  the  stirring  message 
from  the  pulpit,  all  closing  with  the  dra- 
matic rendition,  by  the  choir,  of  "The  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus"  from  "The  Messiah"  as  the 
audience  stood  and  shared  the  inspiration. 
Such  were  the  rites  at  the  Bethel  Lutheran 
Church  for  the  man  who  from  such  humble 
origin  had  attained  distinctions  but  bore 
with  so  much  modesty,  as  a  statesman,  his- 
torian.  Journalist,   and    churchman. 

Seated  In  the  audience  were  various  groups 
in  reserved  pews  Including  some  21  honorary 
pallbeaxers.  men  who  had  been  close  to  the 
career  of  this  departed  citizen  and  friend 
in  so  many  public,  business,  and  personal 
walks  of  life.  These  were  Dr  R.  E,  Ander- 
son, WlUmar:  M,  W.  Blomqulst.  WlUmar; 
Judge  Harold  Baker,  Renville:  A.  W.  Chal- 
berg,  Kandiyohi:  Carl  Dahlheim.  WUlmar; 
W.  J.  DeVrles,  Raymond:  Edward  M  Elkjer, 
WlUmar;  H,  C  Pelg,  Willmar:  C  J.  Freeberg. 
Willmar;  Dr,  C,  E.  Gerretson.  Willmar;  O  N, 
Gravgfiard,  Hawick:  Judge  Sam  Gandrud. 
Litchfield;  Charles  Hedlund.  Willmar;  Harry 
Hallberg.  Kandiyohi;  Dr.  J.  C  Jacobs.  WlU- 
mar; Martin  Leaf,  WlUmar;  C  J.  Nelson, 
Kandiyohi;  Victor  Olson,  Benson;  Paul  E. 
Peterson.  WUlmar;  J  Albert  Peterson.  Will- 
mar; Senator  H.  L   Wahlstrand,  WUlmar. 

The  active  pallbearers  were  associates  and 
employees  of  the  Tribune — R.  C  Bengtson, 
Ernest  Strom,  Anton  Okerman,  Emll  Aspaas, 
Sigurd  Pederson.  Lowell  Lundqulst,  Stanley 
Haldorson,  and  Olaf  Hovseth.  Other  Tribune 
employees  and  their  families  were  seated  as 
a  group. 

The  processional  was  led  by  Rev  Robert  N. 
Pearson,  of  Bethel  Lutheran.  Willmar:  Rev. 
Carl  Gronqulst.  of  Lebanon  Lutheran.  New 
London;  Rev  Carl  Sandgren.  of  Minneapolis; 
Rev.  'I'homas  Wersell.  Minneapolis;  and  the 
distinguished    representatives. 

After  the  opening  hymn  "He  Leadeth  Mc," 
there  was  the  order  of  service  and  reading  of 
the  Scripture  and  prayer.  Then  followed 
the  tributes  by  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives from  the  area  of  church,  state,  press, 
and  historical. 

Dr.  Edgar  Carlson,  president  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  Dr,  Lawson  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  the  many  years  the  deceased  had  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  college  and 
his  Interest  In  education.  His  highest  trib- 
ute ciime  when  he  noted  that  though  the 
departed  had  only  a  few  grades  of  a  rural 
schooling  he  rose  to  such  eminence  as  a 
scholar  that  Gustavus  conferred  upon  him 
the    degree    ot   doctor   oeC   biunane    letten. 
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■'Without  the  benefit  of  higher  education" 
said  E>r.  Ci^rlBon,  "he  became  a  recognized 
scholar,  to  whom  the  best  trained  scholars 
were  proud  and  happy  to  pay  tribute." 

Repn-esentlng  Ck)V.  Orvllle  Freeman  was  his 
personal  lecretary,  Thomas  Hughes,  who 
spoke  of  the  years  when  Senator  Lawson 
served  In  the  State  legislature  and  the  con- 
tributions he  had  made  as  a  statesman  of 
Minnesota.  Ralph  Keller,  Secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Association  cited  Dr. 
Lawson  as  a  journalist  of  the  highest  order — 
"one  who  held  high  his  profession  as  an 
editor  without  fear  or  favor  Though  one 
may  have  disagreed  with  his  views  you  never 
doubted  his  honesty  and  Integrity"  said  Mr. 
Keller.  Arch  Grahn  of  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society  pointed  out  the  contribu- 
tions which  Dr.  Lawson  had  made  to  both 
local  and  State  history  and  Informed  that 
the  acquiring  of  the  historical  building  at 
the  capitol  was  largely  through  his  leader- 
ship Rev.  Thomas  Wersell  of  Minneapolis 
represented  Dr.  Leonard  Kendall,  president 
of  the  Lutheran  Minnesota  Conference  of  the 
Augustana  Church  whose  statement  cited 
Dr.  Lawson's  services  to  the  church,  his  gift 
of  the  Bible  camp  site  and  generally  his 
Christian  life  and  labors. 

The  second  hymn  sung  was  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers"  after  which  the  Rev.  Robert  N. 
Pearson  delivered  a  very  Impressive  sermon. 
He  Informed  the  audience  that  for  years  Dr. 
LawBon  had  a  motto  on  his  desk.  It  read 
■  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  This  quotation 
IS  from  the  book  of  Amos  and  was  made  the 
basis  for  the  fine  Pearson  sermon.  He  de- 
clared that  a  true  Christian  always  lives  with 
the  thought  of  being  prepared  to  meet  his 
God.  And  this  is  realized  said  Reverend 
Pearson  through  humility,  through  honesty, 
and  through  harmony  with  God.  This  done, 
said  the  pastor,  death  has  no  sorrow — it  Is 
an  occasion  for  trlimiph  and  victory  and  he 
applied  It  all  to  the  passing  of  Dr.  Lawson. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  entu-e  audience 
arose  as  the  choir,  directed  by  Julian  Pram- 
stad  rendered  "The  Hallelujah  Chorus"  from 
"The  Messiah" — a  thrill  to  everyone  who  was 
in   the  edifice  at  that  moment. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  and  the 
recessional  began  while  hymns  were  played 
on  the  carillon  bells  In  the  church  tower, 
the  gift  of  E>r  Lawson.  The  organist  at  the 
service  was  Mrs.  Harold  Dale.  The  bells  were 
also  played  during  the  processional.  Pastor 
Pearson  acknowledged  the  many  floral 
tributes  and  likewise  many  in  memorlam 
gifts  for  such  causes  as  benevolences,  the 
Bible  camp,  the  chapel  at  Gustavus,  etc 

The  funeral  cortege  now  set  off  for  New 
London  where  brief  services  were  held  at  the 
Lebanon  Lutheran  church,  the  old  family 
church  of  the  Lawsons  Here  the  Reverend 
Carl  Gronquist  ofHclated  and  delivered  an 
efTectU-e  sermon  stressing  the  truth  that  our 
entire  Christian  faith  is  based  on  the  Resur- 
rected Christ  and  because  He  lives,  we  too. 
shall  live.  Special  music  at  this  service  was 
a  duet.  "Children  of  the  Heavenlv  Father" 
sung  !n  the  Swedish  by  Mrs  Herbert  Holm 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Dokkesven  The  organist 
was  Mrs.  Harold  Olson. 

With  the  two  services  now  having  been 
completed  the  remains  were  borne  to  the 
Lebanon  churchyard  where  they  were  laid 
to  rest  in  the  family  plot.  Here  both  Rev 
Pearson  and  Rev.  Gronquist  officiated  at  the 
rites. 

The  thronged  Bethel  church  reflected 
friends  from  throughout  thU  part  of  the 
state  and  from  a  distance.  They  had  come 
to  pay  their  last  respects  to  a  man  whom  thev 
had  learned  to  both  love  and  admire— a  coun- 
try lad  who  had  risen  to  prominence  but 
never  lost  his  common  touch  and  humility. 

Among  those  from  a  distance,  the  follow- 
ing have  come  to  our  attention:  State  Treas- 
urer Val  BJornson,  former  State  Senator 
Slmonson  of  Utchfleld,  the  Honorable  Odean 


ESiestvedt  of  Renville,  former  Representative 
H  W.  Rtindqulst  of  Dawson,  former  Willmar 
school  superintendent.  George  O.  Brohaugh 
of  St;.  Cloud,  former  Governor  Hmer  Benson 
of  Appleton  Lud  Roe  of  St.  Paul  and  former 
publisher  at  Montevideo.  Russell  Frldley.  sec- 
retary, Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Hon. 
O.  G.  Nordlle  of  Litchfield,  former  State  Sen- 
ator Ansgar  Almen  of  St.  Peter,  William 
Mackain,  managing  editor  of  the  New  Ulm 
Dally  Journal. 

After  the  Bethel  service  and  the  Lebanon 
services  groups  of  ladles  in  both  congrega- 
tions served  refreshments.  The  choir,  which 
in  Bethel  church  sang  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
was  made  up  largely  from  singers  In  the 
Messiah  Chorus  which  will  render  this 
famous  oratorio  in  WlUmar  on  Palm  Sun- 
day The  Lawson  Library  In  the  Tribune 
Building  was  open  to  visitors  after  the  church 
service. 

TRIBtTTE  TO  DR  LAWSOX  DELIVERED  BT  DR  EDGAR 
CARLSO.N,  PRESIDENT,  OrSTAVTJS  ADOLPHUS 
COUJEGE 

"Dr  Victor  Lawson  was  one  of  those  rare 
persons  who  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
their  unusual  inner  resources.  Many  people 
are  shaped  by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives 
and  reflect  the  communities  In  which  they 
live  and  labor  and  the  Influences  that  have 
acted  upon  them  About  Victor  Lawson  one 
has  to  say  that  the  community  reflects  him 
to  an  even  larger  degree  than  he  reflected 
the  community.  He  was  one  of  the  major 
Influences  in  the  life  of  this  city  and  of  this 
State,  of  this  congregation,  and  of  the  whole 
church. 

"Without  the  benefit  of  higher  education 
he  became  a  recognized  scholar,  to  whom 
the  best  trained  .scholars  were  proud  and 
happy  to  pay  tribute.  I  recall  that  when 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  humane 
letters,  in  1945.  no  less  a  historical  scholar 
than  Dean  Theodore  C  Blegen,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, expressed  his  personal  appreciation  to 
the  Institution  for  this  deserved  recognition 
that  had  been  given  to  one  of  Minnesota's 
great  historical  scholars. 

•  There  was  In  him  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  kindliness  and  humility  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  sure  confidence  and  almost 
regal  bearing  on  the  other.  There  was  an 
independence  of  thought  and  action  which 
was  sure  of  its  eround.  while  always  inquir- 
ing aad  curious  about  new  fields  and  new 
points  of  view.  There  was  devotion  to  the 
old,  the  desire  to  conserve  the  best  in  the 
tradition,  and  an  alertness  to  the  new  situa- 
tion a«d  new  conditions  which  made  him 
everyone's  contemporary,  and  especially  the 
contemporary  of  the  young. 

"Incleed.  his  Interest  in  the  young  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  his  outstanding  qualities 
For  25  years,  from  1914  to  1939.  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College.  I  am  sure  that  the  board 
has  ne\'er  had  a  more  devoted  or  Interested 
member  than  he.  nnr  one  who  more  fully 
embodied  the  best  in  Its  educational  heritage 
Aiwaya  he  knew  what  was  going  on  at  the 
college  and  was  eager  to  learn  more  about 
it.  In  these  recent  years  he  gave  concrete 
and  djamatic  evidence  of  his  concern  tor 
youth  and  his  faith  in  them  by  giving  his 
beloved  Ekeberg  Farm  to  the  youth  of  the 
church  as  a  site  for  the  Bible  Camp  'The 
Shores  of  St.  Andrew." 

"In  Uehalf  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
its  board  of  trustees,  faculty  and  staff  and 
student  body,  and  countless  students  and 
teachers  of  other  years  who  owed  a  debt 
beyond,  that  which  they  may  have  known  to 
Dr.  Lawson.  I  wish  to  pay  him  tribute  and 
give  public  acknowledgment  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  him.  To  those  who  stood  closest  to 
him  by  ties  of  blocxl  and  continuous  associa- 
tion, we  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  and 
assure  fou  that  we  also  stand  in  that  com- 


munity of  gratitude  and  grief  to  which    all 
who  knew  him  now  belong. 

"The  passing  of  another  of  these  giants 
lu  the  earth'  makes  us  realize  again  how 
great  is  our  debt  to  these  men  of  vision  and 
of  faith,  of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been 
so  many  in  an  earlier  generation.  They  be- 
lieved greatly  in  the  God  we  have  known  in 
Jesus  Christ,  in  America  and  its  great  possi- 
bilities. In  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
they  associated,  and  most  especially  in  the 
young.  We  may  well  pause  to  wonder  wheth- 
er they  are  being  replaced  by  others  in  our 
generation.  We  honor  men  like  Dr.  Victor 
Lawson  most  by  dedicating  our.selves  in  what 
often  appears  to  be  the  diminishing  tribute 
of  the  great  servants  of  mankind." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  neither  expressed  nor  experienced  any 
joy  when  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  laid  aside  his  sword  in  an- 
other endeavor.  I  feel,  and  wish  now  to 
express,  joy  at  seeing  him  back  In  har- 
ness on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  we 
need  his  Intellect,  his  vision,  his  pleasant 
personality,  and  his  articulate  voice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  those  words.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  him  an  inti- 
mate personal  thought.  I  have  never 
been  happier  in  my  life.  I  love  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Having  had  the  opportunity  to 
experience  some  of  the  other  delights  of 
public  life.  I  have  come  back  home,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  remain  here  for 
some  time. 

I  shall  endeavor  In  the  next  few 
months  to  renew  my  contract,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota  are  willing  to  be  so  gra- 
cious as  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  made  known  my  feelings 
about  the  return  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Sena,tor  from  Minnesota  to  the 
Senate,  and  how  happy  and  glad  I  am 
for  personal  reasons. 

T  simply  wish  to  say  that,  now  that 
Hubert  Humfhrey  has  returned,  the  sun 
is  shining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 


THE    D.\NGER    OF    SUSPENSION    OP 
NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  our  policymakers  have 
paid  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  disarma- 
ment. This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ways, 
in  modem  diplomacy,  of  proving  one's 
virtue.  Recently,  however,  under  strong 
Communist  propaganda  pressure,  we 
have  acted  as  though  we  mean  this  talk 
to  be  taken  seriously.  I  cite  our  Gov- 
ernment's momentous  decision  to  sus- 
pend nuclear  tests. 

To  the  impending  physical  parity  in 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  added  a  psy- 
chological factor  assiduously  cultivated 
by  Communist  propaganda.  The  horrors 
of  all-out  warfare  are  said  so  be  so  great 
that  no  nation  would  consider  resorting 
to  nuclear  weapons  unless  under  direct 


attack  by  those  same  weapons.  Now  the 
moment  our  leaders  really  accept  this, 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  will  be  neu- 
tralized and  Communist  armies  will  be 
able  to  launch  limited  wars  without  fear 
of  retaliation  by  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. I  fear  they  are  coming  to  accept 
it.  and  thus  that  a  military  and  psycho- 
logical situation  is  fast  developing  in 
which  aggressive  Communist  forces  will 
be  free  to  maneuver  under  the  umbrella 
of  nuclear  terror. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  view 
the  Communist  propaganda  drive  for  a 
permanent  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  inclination  of  our  own 
leaders  to  go  along  with  the  proposal. 
There  are  two  preliminary'  reasons  why 
such  proposals  ought  to  be  firmly  re- 
jected. First,  there  is  no  reliable  means 
of  preventing  the  Communists  from 
secretly  breaking  such  an  agreement. 
Our  most  recent  tests  demonstrated  that 
underground  atomic  explosions  can  be 
set  off  without  detection.  Secondly,  we 
cannot  hope  to  maintain  even  an  effec- 
tive strategic  deterrent  unless  we  keep 
our  present  nuclear  arsenal  up  to  date; 
this  requires  testing. 

The  moratorium  on  testing  of  nuclear 
devices  prevents  the  exploitation  of  the 
full  theoretical  potential  of  some  of  our 
planned  balli-stic  mi.ssile  systems.  Con- 
currently with  the  development  of  new 
mi.ssile  systems,  scientists  had  planned 
to  develop  new  warheads  for  which  the 
weight  involved  would  have  given  vastly 
greater  explosive  forces  than  those  now 
available  in  the  relatively  lightweight 
warheads  u.sed  by  missiles.  Each  day 
the  moratorium  continues  will  further 
delay  the  development,  fabrication,  and 
testing  of  warheads  which  would  have 
significantly  increa.sed  the  striking 
power  of  new  missile  systems.  Hence. 
Mr.  President,  we  may  be  confronted 
with  utilizing  weapons  far  le.ss  potent 
than  those  originally  contemplated  or, 
as  an  alternative,  equipping  them  with 
untested  warheads.  In  manned  bomb- 
ers, however,  weapon  weight  is  not  such 
a  restrictive  factor;  and  they  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  able  to  cari-y  the  very 
large  yield  by  the  comparatively  heavy 
fully  tested  weapons  now  available. 

This  fact  .sei-ves  to  highlight  the  danger 
of  relying  on  any  one  particular  system 
as  an  ultimate  weapon.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  manned  aircraft, 
to  assure  our  continued  capability  to 
place  adequate  warheads  on  appropriate 
targets. 

Scientists  have  a  rightful  place  in  our 
planning;  but  it  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion, 
to  depend  entirely  upon  them  for  the 
development  of  military  weapons  for 
military  strategy.  I  recall.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  during  World  War  n  a 
scientific  study  showed  that  the  B-17 
would  not  survive  in  Europe.  This  de- 
cision came  out  after  the  B-17  had  not 
only  sui-vived.  but  had  enabled  us  to  de- 
liver such  a  strategic  attack  on  Grermany 
that  we  won  the  war. 

What  we  mu.st  constantly  remember  is 
that  we  are  the  dominant  country  in  the 
world  today  in  air  transportation:  and, 
holding  that  dominance,  we  should  uti- 
lize it,  as  England  did  her  mastery  of  the 


seas,  to  maintain  a  situation  without 
world  wars  for  200  years.  If  we  are  to  be 
able  to  utilize  that  power,  it  cannot  be 
tied  up  with  red  buttons.  In  other  words, 
if  we  place  all  of  our  strategic  and  offen- 
sive hopes  in  missiles,  once  the  red  but- 
ton is  pushed  the  offensive  strength  is 
on  its  way  and  cannot  be  recalled.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  strategic  forces 
are  made  up  of  the  combination  of  mis- 
siles and  manned  bombers,  then  we  shall 
have  the  flexibility  and  the  maneuver- 
ability to  show  to  the  world  our  air 
power,  as  England  did  her  .«ea  power. 

Nothing  would  delight  Russia  more 
than  to  have  us  agree  to  a  disarmament 
program  which  would  include  the  aban- 
doning of  our  manned  aircraft,  for  then 
she  would,  in  effect,  have  taken  from  us 
the  one  weapon  which  we  have  to  keep 
her  from  bullying  the  world  as  she  de- 
sires. 

Continued  modernization  of  our 
manned  force  will  be  required,  in  order 
to  maintain  effectiveness.  Both  the 
growing  obsolescence  of  the  force  and  the 
significant  increases  being  made  in 
Soviet  air  defenses  contribute  to  this  re- 
quirement. 

The  mach  3  B-70  is  the  weapon  .sys- 
tem which  best  fulfills  the  vital  require- 
ment for  a  manned  follow-on  aircraft  to 
the  B-52. 

It  is  the  only  manned  aircraft  system 
now  under  development  by  the  Air 
Force.  Its  introduction  into  the  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  is  essential  to  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  the  manned 
bomber  force. 

An  effective  offensive  strategic  capa- 
bility requires  a  flexible  force  using 
manned  aircraft  and  missiles. 

Properly  employed,  manned  aircraft 
and  missiles  can  complement  each  other. 
by  attacking  the  targets  for  which,  in- 
dividually, they  are  best  suited  Both 
are  essential,  and  neither  can  completely 
replace  the  other.  The  ratio  of  bombers 
to  missiles  may  decrease,  but  we  cannot 
abandon  the  manned  bomber. 

In  addition,  a  diversified  attack  forces 
the  enemy  to  dilute  his  defenses,  so  as 
to  try  to  cover  all  speeds  and  altitudes. 

Manned  systems  possess  certain  unique 
capabilities,  not  characteristic  of  mis- 
siles, which  are  considered  mandatory  to 
the  strategic  posture. 

One  is  the  capability  which  allows 
launching  on  less  than  certain  infoi-ma- 
tion.  because  an  airplane  can  be  recalled. 
Launched  in  this  situation,  the  manned 
system  could  be  recalled  or  could  proceed 
on  to  enemy  targets;  and.  being  airborne, 
it  would  be  safe  from  the  attack. 

Also,  manned  aircraft  can  be  used  over 
and  over  on  repeated  strikes,  whereas  a 
missile  cannot  be  u.sed  a  second  time. 

In  addition,  the  manned  system  ful- 
fills the  important  role  of  obtaining  in- 
telligence and  damage  assessment  infor- 
mation vital  to  planning  subsequent 
strikes.  It  also  provides  a  means  of 
bringing  mobile  targets  under  attack. 

Another  unique  capability  of  the 
manned  system,  now  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  is  the  ability  to  carry  larger  and 
greater  yield  weapons,  as  well  as  multi- 
ple weapons;  whereas  in  the  present 
state  of  the  art.  the  ICBM  can  carry  but 
one  warhead,  and  it  is  of  relatively  small 


yield  when  compared  with  the  yield  of 
what  the  bomber  can  carry. 

This  capability  enables  the  airplane  to 
bring  large-yield  weapcns  to  bear  again.st 
such  hardened  targets  as  military  and 
government  control  centers,  or  to  attack 
several  targets  on  the  same  mission. 

We  should  al.so  note  that  this  large  and 
variable  load-carrying  capability  takes 
on  additional  significance  when  we  con- 
sider the  po.ssibility  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons conceivably  would  be  banned  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  only  TNT  weap- 
ons could  be  used 

In  such  a  situation,  missiles  become  a 
very  expensive  means  of  delivering  TNT 
against  the  enemy,  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  bomber,  with  its  capability  of 
carrying  many  conventional  bombs,  and 
returning  to  carry  more. 

Furthermore,  there  exists  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  moratorium  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests  will  continue  for  at  least 
the  immediate  future.  If  so,  we  shall  be 
denied  the  means  to  develop  and  improve 
the  ratio  of  warhead  yield  to  weight,  a 
factor  of  great  importance  when  related 
to  mis.siles.  Consequently,  reliable  mis- 
sile warhead  yield  growth,  without  test- 
ing, and  within  reasonable  weight  limita- 
tions, becomes  most  doubtful.  Reliable, 
extremely  large  yield  nuclear  bombs  are 
now  in  the  inventor^'.  When  considered 
in  conjunction  with  possible  cessation 
of  further  flight  testing  of  long-range 
missiles,  this  factor  lends  weight  to  the 
continued  need  for  the  manned  bomber. 

The  manned  aircraft  can  seek  out.  dis- 
criminate, and  attack  targets,  with  no 
sacrifice  in  accuracy  and  effectiveness. 
In  short,  it  can  achieve  high  accuracy 
using  less  accurate  target  data. 

Moreover,  the  manned  aircraft  offer 
a  much  greater  range  of  flexibility  in 
choice  of  tactics.  For  example,  they 
could  use  auy  portion  of  the  enemy 
perimeter  to  pentrate,  with  variance  in 
both  altitudes  and  speeds. 

The  man  m  the  aircraft  provides  dis- 
tinct advantages.  He  can  use  his  judg- 
ment when  confronted  with  unexpected 
conditions.  He  can  disregard  targets 
already  destroyed,  and  can  use  his  weap- 
ons on  alternate  targets.  He  has  the 
ability  to  observe,  think,  and  make  un- 
rehearsed decisions. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  arms  control.  Although 
complete  and  general  disarmament  is 
probably  not  attainable  within  the  pre- 
vailing or  foreseeable  political  environ- 
ment, partial  arms  control  is  conceivable, 
and  may  eventually  include  space  weap- 
ons, ICBM's.  IRBMs.  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Assuming  this  possibility,  the  fu- 
tui'e  security  of  the  Nation  will,  as  today, 
be  primarily  dependent  on  the  manned 
bomber  force.  The  continuation  of  this 
force  must  be  plamied  for  and  programed 
now.  It  cannot  be  a  stop-and-go  propo- 
sition, since  many  years  are  needed  to 
develop  and  produce  modern  bombers 
and  train  personnel  to  use  and  maintain 
them. 

Finally,  manned  systems  offer  cold-war 
application,  not  visualized  in  connection 
with  large  missiles. 

In  this  regard,  the  flexibility  of 
manned  systems  eases  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  by  providing  an  instrument 
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which  may  be  employed  on  a  graduated 
scale  without  an  irrevocable  commit- 
ment to  combat. 

The  options  provided  the  decision- 
makers may  vary  from  an  increased 
cjround  alert  posture  to  launching  of  the 
force  subject  to  recall. 

For  instance,  m  times  of  stress  it  is 
difficult  to  let  the  world  know,  particu- 
larly potential  enemies,  that  the  readi- 
ness of  the  ballistic  missile  force  has 
been  stepped  up.  Nothing  happens  that 
anyone  can  see,  whereas  stepping  up  the 
readine.ss  cf  the  manned  aircraft  force 
on  alert  or  initiation  of  an  airborne  alert 
is  visible  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Furthermore,  to  display  response  in  a 
tense  situation,  manned  vehicles  could 
be  sent  to  where  they  would  be  seen  by 
allies,  or  even  picked  up  on  radar  screens 
of  an  enemy. 

The  aging  B-47's  are  planned  to  be 
phased  out  of  the  Air  Force  inventory 
by  the  midsixties.  Also,  during  the 
midsixties  the  earher  model  B-52"3  will 
begin  to  be  phased  out. 

This  condition,  coupled  with  an  ever 
increasing  Soviet  defensive  posture,  re- 
quires modernization  of  our  manned 
strategic  capability. 

An  analysis  of  payload,  range,  speed, 
and  penetration  capabilities  shows  the 
B-70  to  be  the  weaix)n  system  best 
suited  to  fulfill  that  requirement. 

The  B-70  would  provide  the  Air  Force 
with  the  most  advanced,  manned  stra- 
tegic system  that  the  state  of  art  now 
permits.  It  is  unique,  in  that  it  has  been 
designed  expressly  for  continued  opera- 
tion in  the  supersonic  environment. 

It  will  travel  the  entire  distance  of  its 
very  great  range  at  Mach  3,  which  is 
roughly  2,100  miles  an  hour.  This  rep- 
resents a  major  aeronautical  break- 
through, since  it  tran.scends  the  heat  bar- 
rier, and  conceivably  opens  the  door  to 
much  greater  speeds  and  further  major 
advances  in  aeronautical  science. 

The  principal  technical  factor  which 
now  permits  attainment  of  a  supersonic 
transport  is  the  i-adical  improvement  in 
flight  efficiency,  which  results  in  ade- 
quate range  at  acceptable  fuel  costs. 
Flight  efficiency  is  the  product  of  aero- 
dynamic efficiency  and  propulsive  effi- 
ciency. In  corL=:idering  aerodynamic 
efficiency,  we  find  that  a  drastic  de- 
crease in  lift-to-drag  ratio  occurs 
when  sonic  speed  is  reached  and  passed. 
However,  recent  developments  and  design 
refinements,  such  as  the  compre.s,«;ion-lift 
principle,  have  substantially  raised  lift- 
drag  ratios  in  the  Mach  3  region.  In 
compression-lift  design,  the  aircraft  wing 
IS  positioned  on  the  supersonic  shock 
wave,  so  that  it  derives  additional  lift 
from  the  increased  air  pressure  behind 
the  wave.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  effect, 
the  airplane  "rides'  its  own  shock  wave. 
Thus,  we  see  that  by  proper  design  we 
can  translate  increased  speed  into  im- 
proved aerodynamic  efficiency. 

Furthermore,  the  attainable  propulsive 
efficiency  increases  with  increasing  flight 
speed.  The  combination  of  the  two 
factors  produces  flight  efficiencies  ap- 
proaching those  of  present-day,  high- 
subsonic  aircraft.  Still  further  improve- 
ment Is  anticipated  in  this  area. 


This  speed  means,  for  example,  that 
in  times  of  stress,  if  B-70's  were  on  alert 
over  the  polar  regions,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  attack,  they  would  be  over 
Moscow  before  an  ICBM  launched  from 
this  country  could  reach  Moscow. 

Penetration  studies  .show  that  the  B-70 
will  have  excellent  penetration  capabili- 
ties. This  capability  is  derived  pri- 
marily from  the  airplane's  speed  and 
altitude;  and  this  capability  would  be 
further  enhanced  by  countermeasures, 
decojs.  and  air-to-surface  missiles — all 
u.scd  under  the  monitorship  of  a  human 
brain. 

Tile  B-70  is  designed  to  carry  a  vari- 
able internal  payload.  It  can  carry 
several  large  bombs  or  a  great  many 
very  small  ones. 

One  of  the  problems  in  space  research 
and  military  space  work  is  the  boost  re- 
quired to  propel  payloads  through  the 
lower  den.^e  atmosphere  into  space.  It 
may  be  possible  to  realize  substantial 
saviniis  by  launching  space  vehicles  from 
the  B-70  using  it  as  a  recoverable,  first- 
sta^ie  booster  instead  of  launching  from 
the  ground. 

Of  errowing  importance  is  the  possible 
need  for  a  defense  against  satellites. 
In  this  recard,  the  maneuvering  ability, 
speed,  and  larsre  load-carr\'ing  capacity 
of  the  B-70  offers  great  potential  as  an 
antisatellit-e  weapons  carrier,  and  pos- 
sibly as  a  long-range  platform  for  air 
defcn.se  mi.ssiles. 

Additionally,  the  B-70's  design,  with 
the  crew  far  removed  from  the  engines, 
may  be.  with  certain  types  of  nuclear 
reactors,  adaptable  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion. 

Mr     AIKEN.     Mr 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  GOLD  WATER 
limited  time. 

The  PRESIDING 
timo  of  the  Senator 
expired. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr 
may  I  have  6  more  minutes? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  may  have  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not 
to  iiBe  the  10  minutes,  but  now 
to  tbe  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.    AIKEN.     Mr.    President, 
Senator  from  Arizona  at  liberty 
closa  the  planned  cruising  altitude  of  the 
B-70^ 

Ml  GOLDWATER.  The  planned 
cruising  altitude  Ls  70.000  feet,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  higher  than  that. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Would  the  utilization  of 
the  B-70  nece.s,sitate  the  remaking  of  air- 
ports or  airfields' 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.     No. 

Mr  AIKEN.  What  length  of  strips 
would  be  required  for  takeoff  or  landing? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  lengths  and 
thicknesses  of  present  runways  for  B- 
52's  would  suffice  for  the  B-70's.  In  the 
construction  of  new  runways,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  m^lte  them  longer,  but  it 
Is  not  necessary. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  A  10,000-foot  runway 
would  accommodate  a  B-70,  then? 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  the  weight 
would  depend  on  whether  the  plane  was 
loaded  or  not,  and  the  required  ballast 
of  the  runway  would  depend  on  the 
weight  of  the  plane. 

Mr.  GOLDWAIER.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, any  modern  B-52  or  B-47  runway 
would  handle  a  B-70. 

Mr.  AIKEN      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  B-70  offers  the  potential  for  assum- 
ing the  role  of  rapid  strategic  airlift  or 
paving  the  way  for  mach  3  transport 
aircraft. 

Just  as  the  B-52  KC-135  develop- 
ments paved  the  way  for  jet  transporta- 
tion, so  the  B-70  would  initiate  mach  3 
transportation,   freight,   and   pa.ssenger. 

Under  conditions  of  total  weapons 
control  a  mach  3  transp>ort  utilizing  the 
B-70  design  features  would  provide  the 
United  States  the  flexibility  of  rapidly 
transitioning  from  transport  aircraft  to 
weapon  system  should  such  a  need  arise. 

The  recent  di.sclosure  by  the  CIA  and 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
on  a  succe.ssful  penetration  of  Russia's 
heartland  by  the  U-2  should  be  added 
reason  for  quickly  goin^'  ahead  wiin  full 
development  of  the  B-70  pro^^ram.  The 
reason  that  the  U-2  was  able  to  operate, 
and  is  still  able  to  operate  with  immunity 
in  the  skies  over  Russia,  is  that  it  can 
fly  at  an  altitude  higher  than  any  of 
Russia's  interceptors  can  reach  and 
higher  than  the  effective  range  of  any  of 
its  ground-to-air  mi.ssiks.  Ru.ssia  aban- 
doned her  supersonic  program  in  air- 
craft, and  for  that  reason  she  has  not 
developed  a  fighter  capable  of  effectively 
reaching  the  altitudes  at  which  this  re- 
connaissance plane  flies  If  a  recon- 
naissance version  of  the  B-70  could  come 
off  the  lines  in  a  short  time  from  now, 
we  would  have  started  an  arm  of  our  Air 
Force  that  could  revolutionize  the  entire 
field  of  reconnaussance.  Tins  craft  fly- 
ing at  mach  3.  at  altitudes  above  80,000 
feet,  could  with  immunity  give  surveil- 
lance to  any  part  of  the  world  and  keep 
us  constantly  posted  on  the  action-s  and 
progress  of  any  potential  enemy,  wher- 
ever he  might  be. 

A  manned  airplane  is  required  as  an 
essential  and  integral  element  of  the 
strategic  posture. 

The  B-70  is  the  weapon  system  which 
best  fulfills  tlie  requirement  for  a 
manned  follow-on  aircraft  to  the  B-52. 

The  B-70  offers  the  potential  of  addi- 
tional required  roles,  including  nuclear- 
powered  airplanes,  first-stage  boosters  to 
space  launchings,  and  mach  3  transpor- 
tation. 

The  B-70  offers  a  reconnaissance  type 
aircraft  that  could  fly  above  the  effective 
range  of  any  enemy  aircraft  or  missile, 
and  at  speeds  over  three  times  of  any 
known  enemy  interceptor. 

Our  Government  could  then  go  to  the 
United  Nations  with  a  statement  that  it 
was  clearly  obvious  that  to  help  Insure 
the  peace  of  the  world,  a  constant  sur- 
veillance should  be  made  of  the  entire 
globe  and  tliat  this  surveillance  woiJd 
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be.  so  to  .speak,  "posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  "  for  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  to  see  Daily,  yes,  even  hourly, 
obsenations  of  all  the  world  from  these 
altitudes  could  result  in  information 
which  could  certainly  prevent  any  mas- 
sive surprise  attack  being  launched  by 
one  nation  against  another.  Now,  the 
United  Nations  would  probably  turn  this 
down  so  we  would  then  go  to  NATO  and 
make  the  same  proposal  that  we,  with 
otir  B-70's,  woulQ  provide  a  flying  v.atch- 
dog  for  the  world,  and  that  gathered  In- 
formation would  be  the  property  of  the 
world.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
NATO  would  reject  this,  so  then,  as  a  last 
resort,  the  United  States  could  say  to  tlie 
world  that  we  know  If  the  world  could  be 
kept  posted  as  to  the  activities  of  all  na- 
tions on  a  real  basis,  the  dangers  of  any 
overt  attack  could  be  virtually  removed, 
and  that,  desiring  peace  as  strongly  as 
we  do,  we  would  provide  this  surveillance 
at  our  own  expeiise. 

If  an  enemy  power  is  bent  on  conquer- 
ing a  nation,  and  proposes  to  turn  all  of 
its  resources  to  that  end,  that  power  Is 
at  war  with  the  nation:  and  the  latter — 
unless  it  contemplates  surrender — is  at 
war  with  him. 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls,"  said  Tliomas  Paine  when  we  were 
struggling  tlirouyh  the  war  that  brought 
us  independence.  If  he  were  alive  today, 
he  could  well  repeat  that,  or  say,  "Now  is 
the  time  that  tries  men's  courage." 


TWENTY -FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
REA 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  ru- 
ral electrlflcation  has  been  one  of  the 
most  impKjrtant  developments  in  the 
progress  of  America  and  of  American 
agriculture.  It  has  revolutionized  the 
workload  on  the  farm  and  It  has  im- 
mensely benefited  the  family  farm.  Be- 
yond this,  it  has  enabled  farm  families 
to  enjoy  cultural  values  and  a  standard  of 
living  previously  not  po.ssible.  Perhaps 
no  group  can  express  more  appreciative 
thanks  than  the  farm  wives  of  America 
who  have  seen  the  values  brought  to 
their  homes  and  their  families  by  rural 
electrlflcation. 

This  great  change  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  25  years,  and  largely 
through  the  processes  set  in  motion  by 
President  Frnnklm  Roo.'^evelt.  The  Ru- 
ral Electrification  .'Administration  began 
with  hLs  Executive  order  in  May  1935. 
Since  then  the  percentage  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  with  electricity  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  1 1  percent  to  more 
than  96  percent.  In  Minnesota  only  6.8 
percent  of  the  farms  were  electrified  In 
1935,  as  compared  to  98.6  percent  today. 

On  the  25th  anniversary'  of  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  REA,  it  is  appropriate  to 
commend  the  foresight  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  of  the  congressional  lead- 
ers who  supF>orted  and  expanded  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  success  of 
the  rural  electiification  program  is  also 
the  achievement  of  rural  citizens.  Ru- 
ral electrlflcation  has  been  accomplished, 
not  by  government  ownership  or  opera- 
tion, but  essentially  as  a  private  venture. 
The  role  of  Government  has  been  to  pro- 
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vide  funds  for  loans,  just  as  it  did  for  in- 
dustry under  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Altliough  several  forms  of 
private  enterprise  were  eligible  to  borrow 
for  rural  electrical  expansion,  most  of 
the  initiative  came  from  rural  coopera- 
tives formed  for  this  purix»se.  Of  the 
1,085  firms  which  have  borrowed  through 
REA,  984  have  been  rural  co-ops.  Spe- 
cial recognition  is  due  on  this  occasion 
to  the  thousands  of  f  ai'm  leaders  who  had 
both  the  determination  and  the  skill  to 
create  their  owti  institutions. 

Nearly  16  million  rural  people  are  now 
served  by  locally  o\^Tied  and  managed  ru- 
ral electric  systems,  aoid  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  farms  get  their  electricity 
through  an  I^EA  borrower.  Over  83  per- 
cent of  the  Minnesota  farms  are  served 
by  REA.  Only  North  and  South  Dakota 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  farmers  be- 
longing to  REA.  The  unusual  success 
of  REA  co-ops  In  Minnesota  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  long  and  successful  experience 
of  Minnesota  farmers  with  cooperatives. 
Given  a  means  to  finance  their  own  elec- 
trification system,  Minnesota  farmers 
went  ahead  with  confidence  and  skill  to 
serve  all  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Over 
80.000  miles  of  powerlines  have  been 
constructed  under  REA  in  Mirmesota, 
giving  the  State  the  third  highest  REA 
mileage  of  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

The  record  of  REA  borrowers  is  not 
only  one  of  success  In  giving  service  to 
the  entire  community.  It  has  also  been 
one  of  fiscal  success.  Approximately 
$3  5  billion  has  been  loaned  by  REA  in 
the  past  25  years,  and  over  $1  billion  has 
been  repaid  by  borrowers  in  principal 
and  interest.  The  REA  loans  in  Minne- 
sota have  totaled  about  SI 56  million,  of 
which  $37  million  has  been  repaid  on 
the  principal,  and  another  $20  million  in 
interest.  Repayments  on  loans  are  far 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Today,  the  great  majority  cf  Members 
of  Congress  and  citizens  nationally  agree 
on  the  value  of  the  REA.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  Government  can  be  used 
to  extend  freedom  and  independence  for 
people. 

Biual  electrification  was  inevitable  In 
the  United  States.  Once  started.  It  was 
simply  a  question  of  how  fast  it  would 
come,  of  what  form  it  would  take,  and  of 
how  many  farmers  would  benefit.  The 
Nation  made  Its  choice  in  democratic 
fashion  and  along  lines  consistent  with 
democratic  principles. 


HE  WHO  WOLTLD  BE  SECURE  AT 
HOME  MUST  BE  SUPREME  AT 
SEA 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  defined  seapower  in 
this  way: 

seapower  Is  not  Just  men-of-war  It  In- 
cludes freighters,  tramp  steamers,  p8s?enger 
liners,  tankers,  and  the  many  other  ships 
which  make  up  the  merchant  marine. 

But  seapower  Is  even  more  than  this  It  Is 
the  sum  total  of  weapons,  ships,  shipbuilding 
cnpacity.  and  geography  which  enable  a  na- 
tion to  use  the  sea  advanUgeou«!y  during 
peace  and  war. 

The  free  world  desperately  needs  the 
sea.     The  free  world  will  not  long  re- 


main free  unless  it  controls  the  sea.  Tlie 
community  of  free  nations,  who  together 
compose  a  mighty  stren.crth,  draws  power 
from  the  sea.  and  is  tied  together  by  the 
arteries  of  the  sea.  Obviously,  seapower 
will  play  a  major,  if  not  a  predominant. 
role  in  any  future  emergency  which  can 
now  be  visualized. 

Yet.  it  is  Increasingly  remarkab'.e  that 
the  United  States — the  cornerstone  of 
the  free  world — would  permit  elements  of 
its  seapower  to  be  deficient  from  a  quali- 
tative or  quantitative  standpoint.  But 
that  Is  exactly  what  Ls  happening  In 
terms  of  our  mercliant  marihv. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
alarmed,  as  I  have  been,  by  a  recent  ap- 
praisal of  our  ocean  shipping  resources 
and  capabilities  to  support  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  tlie  Chief  cf  Naval 
Operations.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter,  and  at- 
tachments, dated  March  11.  1960,  re- 
ceived from  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — 
Logistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Di:pabtm£N't  or  the  Na.t. 

OrncK  OF  THE  Cui>.f 

or  Naval  OprRATioNS. 
Wofhington,  DC.  March  11.  1960. 
Hon.  John  Marshaxj,  Butleb, 
U.S.  Se  latc, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Sei.ator  BtrrLEB:  In  yotir  letter 
of  February  17,  1960.  you  expressed  li:itere6t 
in  receiving  a  current  appraisal  of  our  mari- 
time needs  along  the  lines  of  the  document 
d.ated  Febniaiy  21.  1959.  and  entitled  "Ocean 
Shipping  to  Support  the  Defense  of  the 
Uiiltcd  States."  This  paper  hits  been  revised 
to  the  present  date,  and  a  copy  Is  enclosed 
for  your  Information. 

There  has  been  little  change  In  the  sub- 
stance of  this  appraisal  since  its  last  revi- 
sion In  February  1959.  The  built  of  our  sea 
traiisportatlan  resources  have  undergone 
another  year's  depreciation,  and  little  has 
been  accomplished  In  tbe  way  ol  either  mod- 
ernization or  renewal. 

The  subsidized  segment  of  the  U.S.-flag 
mercliant  fleet  remdina  at  a  few  over  300 
ships.  The  number  of  subsidized  voyages 
authorized  in  tlie  pa.st  ye^r  was  a  fev.-  more 
than  In  the  year  previous  There  are  a 
number  of  applications  fur  subsidy  pending. 
Although  most  of  the  .subsidiZf-d  fciiipping 
Ciinipariies  have  entered  into  iong-raiige  ship 
replacement  contracts,  funding  shortagfra 
have  prevented  actual  replacement  con- 
struction from  being  adequate.  The  rate  of 
pro^re&s  in  the  replacement  of  subeldized 
shipping  depends  on  the  future  ol  construc- 
tion differential  subsidies.  Our  domestic 
shipbuilding  Indu-stry  is  alsn  largr-ly  depend- 
ent on  thi'^  .subsidy.  In  adrtitiot:  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  superllner  passenger 
shlpp  authorized  by  the  85th  Congress  has 
not  started   due  to  financing  difficulties. 

tJniubsldized  operators  currently  have 
about  700  ships  active  under  U.S.  flag. 
Abrjut  70  percent  of  this  tonnage  Is  In  ships 
of  World  War  II  design  or  older.  These  ship* 
will  come  to  roughly  the  end  of  their  com- 
petitive economic  lifespans  over  tbe  next 
lew  years.  There  Is  no  orderly  or  compre- 
hensive plan  for  their  replacement,  and  the 
present  state  ol  the  shipping  market  provides 
little  incentive  trj  the  nonsubsidized  owners 
to  inilUte  rtplacement  programs. 
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Our  MMutwtM  »nct  iriUnxMutitl  Amu  which 
prior  tu  World  Witr  II  compriaed  tht  largMt 
Mffmtnc  i>{  IU»  lum-ohAiu  miulii*,  hMva  (!«• 
cUnad  iv«M-ty  U)  titlnotlo^i  Th«  dlMpi)«v< 
Alice  of  Uiii  dMpwHtor  domaatle  fl««t  would 
Ua  Ik  nitir«  •Itfittnottiu  liiM  ui  our  ct»r»u«« 
nhipptitif  c«i|mblllty  ttiaii  ths  itiinll  tinioitnt 
(»f  ii)iui«ic««  li>vu|vt«1  wt)Ule1  liullmu«  III  ihBir 
iip0rmitm»,  ihoau  »\\\i\m  mo  ii^vnr  f^r  fnmi 
itiivjitr  UM  |>i>rv«  Kiitl  iM  A  |i<>M|i  (ir»  Hi" 
iti'Mt  rvndlly  AVniUhln  tor  aiu«t'K»iii'y  ii«nii« 
uf  i\n  ilupa  uii(t«t'  UN   i<iiii(i'<i| 

I'ltK  N>ttl<>|iiil  DflaniiK  tixunisii  Ktpot  lw\ii 
UiulnrKniid  <\  (Ipcroiua  in  nuii\b^t'«  itur  tn  titit 
•frniHiliiH  i>f  utimif  Ji)(i  t.lHoriy  lvp»  veMflu 
flva    lnii\tlpp<l    •UPlt    vp«»nl«    lirtvti    linen    np. 

tii'Mvod  fiif  •rrnpiilUK  Fionin  ihlpii  linva 
l»*ii  UntlMt  lull)  the  Ko*ei've  rival  an  prtrtlnl 
piiyit\pni  on  new  iMin^tiuoMnn  to  Im  nnnnieU 
lliruutfli  tlie  M>U'tMn>n  A<li)itnliU'>kil<in  In 
Ken»i'>ti,  |i  Hhiy  ii**  anul  UwU.  the  N<UUinitl 
DefBn«f  U»'«oi  vB  Kl»et  u  tfi'  iiUially  Melei'lnrut 
llltf     IXiMi    in    Hie"   mill    m    rjUrtllUMlvo   unpf'il' 

Over  t.Hc»  pn»(  fBW  ve'»r«  'hn  Aniei'lfnti- 
Dwnetl  niorrliAtu  fleat  reauiprpil  mitler  ni\i|« 
of  (HWivenienoe"  \\nn  (<>inia  t4i  l)e  tiiure  nnd 
more  iniportnnt.  tu  (terenae  l>i|(i«iii<  |iUnnintf 
Modern  wnr  ronoepi.*  pu'  u  lUKh  protnluin  i<n 
the  Acttvr  .vnd  'ipornUi^ii  <«iup  ii\Pt'  tlin  Nhlp 
It;  reeervp  Tlie  Anierlr.Au-  wned  rutalun  nng 
merch(*nt  vwweU  unclnr  rlTmUve  VH  r<iii- 
trol  conetlMit*  lui  ncilve  nperatlnu  fleet  nf 
rovighly  900  «hlpii  Alxmi  Imlf  the  tonnnge 
of  thle  fleet  wn*  buiU  In  the  iMt  9  yenre 
and  conelite  m  greut  part  ol  Niry  Inrgp 
tanltere  Hnlf  of  the  l(\utirr  cupucUv  avail- 
able to  the  United  Stutee  Is  under  niigs  of 
convenience  Thiu  from  the  sMndpolnt  nf 
national  defenso  we  would  be  wpH  juntitled 
In  referring  t/i  theer  <hlp«  ii«  the  fl\g  of 
neceeelty  flee'. 

The  opertttlon  of  Uieee  ship*  by  AmeiUan 
owneri  under  flagi  of  convenience  hu  for 
•ome  time  been  the  target,  along  with  our 
•ubeldy  pollclee,  of  itr'ing  opposition  by  Eii- 
ropeiin  governmenta  ar.d  shipping  owners 
who  reeent  efTecMve  American  competition  in 
the  carriage  of  ocean  triide  More  recently 
oppoeition  by  maritime  labor  groups  has  In- 
creased to  the  point  that  operation  under 
the  usual  flngs  of  convenience  (Liberia,  Pan- 
ama, and  Honduras  I  is  bocoming  Increa*- 
Ingly  \iiitenahle  for  some  ship  operators, 
principally  those  who  dent  mainly  In  pre- 
•entlng  ships  for  charter  nu  contracted  to 
•hips  operated  as  proprietary  carriers  for  oil 
or  metal  companies)  These  shipowners  are 
attempting  to  escape  this  pressure  by  moving 
their  ships  to  registry  inider  the  trndltlonal 
maritime  (lags  of  Kurop*  Under  present 
poUciee  and  conditions,  such  transfrr  results 
in  the  loM  of  ffTectlva  control  of  these  ships 
for  emergency  purposes 

The  American  owners  of  Jlag-of-con- 
veniencp  ships  contond  that  fhey  cannot  pay 
American  wngo  scales  nn^i  nparaie  li\  com- 
petition with  Kuropean  "»hlpplng  without 
ft)v«<rnmen'al  ■subsidy 

American  maritime  Ubor  contends  that  if 
the  United  Htates  coi\slders  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  necasstvry  to  our  position  n*  a 
maritime  powrr  then  the  Nation  should  be 
willing  ui  pay  the  wage  scales  obtainable  hy 
American  unimts 

T\)  bring  the  Ameriean-owiiwd  flag. of. con. 
venience  fleet  of  about  SOO  ships  under  U  H 
flag  with  operating  su)>sldles  would  entail 
Inj-ge  and  continuing  expenditures 

It  would  not  b«>  appropriate  for  either  the 
Navy  or  the  Department  of  Defense  to  he- 
come  involved  In  a  dispute  between  mari- 
time labor  and  management  Our  interest 
In  the  matter  relatee  to  the  impact  of  this 
problem  in  our  defense  ptiaiure  It  la  Im- 
perative that  US  control  of  this  shipping 
be  retained 

Your  poeltlon  and  your  Interest  In  our 
maritime  Industry  maJte  It  particularly  im- 
portant that  you  be  fully  informed  on  the 
above   mattan.     I   am.   of   course,    at    your 


••rvlce  for  any  addllUmal  InformaUon  that 
yov4  may  deatre 

Htuoerely  youra, 

liALCH  K    Wlt.SDN, 

V(<<e  Adtmral.   Vi    Navy.   Drputy   C/iic/ 
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t)<|iAN   Hrii><»'tNit    isi   Hifconr   rur   DirBNM 
or  TMiB  UNtTMi  Hr*i>.a 

INtNilllUCtliiN 

'fh"    I'niied    «Uie«    niunt    lie    propiue.i    '   i 
^\^^1     and    throughoui,    iiie    fMreaeealile    i  i 
tUiV      (o    deal     liniiiPdlalelv    ami     efTerHM'ls 
WP«J|  itny  emrigeiH'v  that  may  lie  |.>|.  i>d  tip  jh 
Ut      We  iiuisl  Im  rendy  ai    all  luin'n  lo  Hnir 
a  ilniMed  WiU'    or  a  geiu'i  ti   w  u      <i   in    >.{> 
poll    iiur    foreign    puili'le*    uiuhi    i«»ns«   I'lOf 
dit|uns  ah. lit   iif  ni'turtl   cnnflUM 

't^hP  proseiMition  of  war  titill^es  nil  the  re. 
»niiii-es  of  iiur  Nation  Our  entire  Indus- 
irl4l  poteniiiii  u  intcrinesiieii  ioIm  lur  uver- 
all  national  defeme  pmMiit-  |<i  pi  ,;r.  t  i»ur 
military  |lo^vp|  nverseas  aiut  miiipMi'  •\i< 
ttUfted  roinlia'.  ojieralloiis  our  Aiini'd  jTiihcd 
inu*i!  irl'i  i\f,ivi;\  iipon  Ainei  iiMii  niilu.i' I  \ 
aii<|  "'w  mifiiuii"  indue'ry.  a«  in  the  p. is'., 
in'le'  play  .»  Hey  role 

The  pro«n<  iiion  nf  war  utillaM  all  the  rt* 
poi'tatioii  111  wartime  dirtatea  that  the 
truited  H',i!p«  in  i.t  hnva  elTeotlve  control 
over  lurrii  ipi  •  ;\(  '[.n  merchant  typ*.  ahlpping 
to  |)r  itup'.v  innr'  I'll-  inilirtl  etnrrgency  re* 
tl'.iU'empu's  for  'lio  irijcvpi opiiinn'  of  mili- 
tary r  rrcpn  r,il  Mir  |->;)l>i  'r,\!i:'.]i  ;m';  v,  fif 
notK""!'' It'll,'    n\  u-'ipc-i    fr '111    tl  i;',i{rr    ureas 

rte'.erai  year,*  awi  we  p.xisenspd  i  m  \rK;nal, 
bii3  gratlually  detorloratm^i;  m;),!!)!;)' y  to 
ciu-fv  out  the  transportii';  ill  'a^^lc  outlined 
above  More  recently  the  Ucp.irtment  of  De- 
fetije  hits  observed  with  onrern  the  con- 
tir.\icd  slow  rate  of  progress  made  In  the  re- 
placement of  aging  veasels.  Orenter 
emphoais  must  be  placed  on  the  need  for 
orderly  ''hipbulldlng  programs 

We  cannot  rely  on  NATO  p(X)llng  to  aolve 
our  merchant  shipping  problems,  am  It  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  the  combined  re- 
quirements of  all  NATO  nations  Will  txcted 
the  uitai  capabilities  of  the  pool  Moreover. 
conllderable  delay  In  die  iinplementotlon  of 
NATt)  p..,iiii.j  pr'Hciiires  la  anticipated 
Our  iJlol)al  :n;eif»:n  rivjti;re  that  the  United 
.States  bo  prep:\rr(l  fir  eniergencloi  other 
than  a  NATO  war 

DACKoaofND 

At  '.he  ouriireak  of  W>)rld  War  I,  ahlpping 
available  for  charter  to  American  Inlereala 
sudHenly  be<Mn-,('  ex;renieiy  scare*.  Charter 
ratfs  slcyrocltried  We  were  forced  to  hastily 
improvise  a  shipbuilding  program  whirh  was 
botft  lostly  and  lnef?lcien'  PeuK  produc 
tloij  w.is  rea'-hed  after  the  \Mir  ended  We 
leirned  in  W  irld  War  I  that  Die  ;.iw  .r  iop. 
ply  and  deniund  In  real  We  weir  nmIiVco.xi 
to  the  same  lesson  iigain  in  Woi'.d  Wur  II 

Hie  prunarv  mission  of  tlie  American 
niei«<'lMn  marine  is  the  norm  il  !,i«l<  of 
IraUfiporiiiiK  nur  domesth'  wanrnDme  idni- 
ineiro  and  a  substantia,  iii  non  of  our 
foriiign  pxpoi  >  .did  import  n'-.m  'rade.  The 
healtli  rif  ,,,-  iiKlustrtal  r,  'ihmih-,  ih  depend- 
ent in  «ea  tinnsportation  lor  the  import  ,>i.,| 
enp«irl  of  numerous  raw  inairria.n  ai,.| 
flnnhed  pnHlUi't*  N..  oMier  type  uf  'lan. 
porlrttion  can  me«t  vhls  retjulremeni  It  i» 
litijjsrativp  that  the  worlds  forennuii  'riutrr 
conlroi  sufTli'ient  inpnhaii'  shipping  to 
trailsport  what  we  need  when  wr  need  it 

A  collateral  and  extremely  Important  mis. 
slon  of  the  American  mertiiant  marine  is  'he 
mnihtenance  of  a  poeture  of  strength  snd 
reacllnesa  that  will  contribute  the  maxlmiun 
to  o\ir  national  security  In  the  event  of  war 
we  irill  require  the  aervlcea  of  a  large  number 
of  merchant-type  ships  to  meet  our  military. 
Industrial,  and  civilian  demands 

It  Is  important  that  our  anticipated  war- 
time needa  be  Insured  to  the  maximum 
praatlcable  degree  In  peacetime  by  the  ready 
avRilabUlty    of    privately    owned    merchant 


ships  employed  In  gainful  ocean  commercp 
Ihe  magnitude  and  quality  of  active  com- 
mercial tonnage  under  UN   control  in  ppai  < 
lime  will  determine,  in  the  event  of  a  t'o    i, 
war    whether  or  hot   we  will   be   re(|uiii,|    ' 
initiate  a  crash  building  program 

NKgl'INKMKNrM    ANII    AVAII  AHII  1 1  UN 

Tpi  Iodic  PMvluations  of  meri'haiit  •hi|i|iiiig 
I  t«((iiiii'niMiU  and  avallal)llliln«  lu  r  mule 
I  oi'iv  liy  '111.  Depiirtinenl  i>t  Defenm'  \\\p 
l>p|io'noi  I  't  Ciinuneice  uliil  the  tlltlir  nf 
(  l^il  •owl  llelense  Molilll/at  I  .n  A  slilillar 
!<'0|i  .ijipi  iila.i  I  la  mI'MIp  iioii^iilly  liy  [\\p 
Mol'iMii'  Ai|iiioii'''iri!|,|.  ..Ill  i|)|i  Niiyy 
Ueliiti  I  lueiil 

'i'he  detirinliinlliiua  of  inert  hitni   shipnlhg 

re(|Ulremeilt«    III  I'    liaaed    nil    ajiphiSi'd    (nnlilil 

nation   plans   fni    uioiPinl    war      Chilian   ai  it 
military  re(|uireniPiiti«    on  i  nininniMi  '•<  m, 
respiu    our    iniiii    tMhonioiii    'Oupjimu    i'<''i 
for    tha   9M\y    plin>>e<i       I     >    iM'iieiiil    vkiii 

Our  joint  avaiuiUiMim  ,,1  niiiiiping  ,\\  oiii. 

blllUes    I'ousliilen' u    nimw    ih.it     i  hr    ('ni'>>i 

Ml.ileo    i|  ii<»    iinl    have    (oiltlili-nl    .it  live    U  ,»* - 

'^:o><l    Oil       >niiotli'(|  shipping   to  lAMt  our 

inivi.w  waiiiini'  ioimIb  I  niisemiehtly,  (uir 
eatlmatad  totui  <  ip  iiiiiittr«  must  inoluda 
planned  aarly  I'l  iMon*  rrnm  the  natlonni 
defantf  r*aar\ I'  iipi''  under  optinuim  ai* 
auBUtt  OOndit  Ion*  whh  n  make  no  allowanoM 
for  pOMlble  (liimiiup  tn  shore  faclllttoa  BoilM 
alluwnnoa  is  m  ul"  tir  lumnlatue  |i)s<ies  of 
shipping  from  •-.  <'ii,-.  .  •  'i  n: 

The  lataat  Joint  mmi  w  -t  n.'-irhant  ahlp- 
ping raqulramentn  .md  .r  ,»ii,\i)iii'ies  made 
by  tha  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Navy  Department  indicate*  that  during  the 
Initial  phaaea  of  a  general  war; 

(a)  There  would  be  a  numerical  deficit 
In  excaaa  of  200  dry-cargo  ships  equivalent 
to  the  C-2  claaa,  approximately  30  refrig- 
erated cargo  ahlp*  equl-nlent  to  the  Ra  S~ 
BVl  claaa.  and  4  haa\  \  :i!:  nhipa  (190  tons 
booms)  equivalent  tn  -li  lonvorted  C  4 
cinaa 

(b)  iherc  would  be  small  daflclu  In 
tanker  avallablUtlea. 

(c)  The  amall  Initial  numerical  daflctu 
In  paaaangcr  transport  capacity  ivre  con- 
Blderad  manageable  It  is  strongly  entpha- 
slaad,  however,  that  there  are  serious  (juall- 
tatlve  deficiencies,  parllculurly  as  to  speed 
In  the  available  transports 

Our  sea  tninsporlatinn  resnurres  for 
limited  war  are  presently  (onsidered  to  be 
quanlltaMvely  adequate  However  the  de« 
gree  of  pmmptnpss  with  which  seallft  re- 
B|K)ndH  11.  nil  cmrrtfrncy  will  have  an  Impor- 
tant Impact  on  the  eventual  mUK  nm  A 
limited  war  crisis  could  wall  be.  iiu'  a  race 
against  llir,p  'n  r.  .ciutp  i,,iM  iuiIh  ••'  re- 
deploy 'r  ..,]i',  ml  P'lilpinrn'  nr  •«■  uoKUient 
11,(1  M'h  ;pply  exlsllng  fnrces  .i\erseiin  'In  hr 
p'ip.iMd  fnr  such  nHu.itlniis  we  inofil  ids 
on  'i.r  Ii'ikIn  ,!••  .il'alillM  V  nf  aclUr  nindem 
mer-  h.i  t.'   xhlpn  :,!  n  i,  t  y  pen 

PRMRNT    CAI'Aail.lTIKH 

Rxluting  inventnriri,  ,,f  seollft  resources 
under  V  M  cnntrni  ,ui  ui  January  l,  lumi 
are  summai  i^ed  heluwi 


(fl)    Dry  rnrpn  xJifpn 


w*. 

Nun' ' ' 

1  '1  ailWBlgtit 

I'ltiMge 

Operetteati 

hM 

ime 

neseryelael 

Total 

l,4na 

>A,wr,ioo 

(»)  ranlMrt 

Number 

DeadwelKlit 
tonnage 

Operational 

•77 

ao 

14,  DM,  800 

Keserv*  fleet 

l.UM.MN) 

Total 

787 

18,  ON,  SOO 

1960 
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III. 


I  llielll'lrii  ii! 

|l)t  wurlliiie  valiK'i  rPMi 

The  Mtlve  UN  ■•'onuniuHi  sraiift  vupe* 
btllty  la  aMmprlaed  of  inenhani  aliip*  under 

UH  rtiitf  ceMiiln  (oirlull  un.Mrinl  ntefOllMl 
ahll'i    under   rlT>     I .  i  >•   IIM     .     i  and  IMf* 

chant  type  ships  opeialeil  by  i  hp  Miniary 
Uea     I  laiispoi  liti  inii    Mt'ivlie    (  M«  I  W 

The  term  "pfTiMtuc  f  m  i^nMnl"  a)i|ilir« 
to  spleclwl  Ameii.nn  w  Oil  ships  N»hlrh 
have  been  reglslend  '>\  'heir  oW|ui«  under 
ll»e  »  '  cal;i>(l  fliu '■  of  I  nsrnlrinr  I'niuona, 
J.lhi'i  ,  I  itinl  It,  mil  ui  .  I  n  m  ili'i  tn  hi'  ict 
Openilintt  insln  In  sm  h  rears  thr  Mall* 
time  Admlnlslrallnii  has  etTm-liHl  agirriniiita 

with  the  present   shipping  mmp ■«  .u  the 

rmird  Hlatrs  In  lliiiKe  lhi'«e  »>h,p«=  ..^  dlalile 
lo  the  r  ,"*  (lovernmmt  In  the  r\rni  if  a 
national  emergency  These  agreen^enis  mn 
be  fumiiMl  without  restraint  because  the 
laws  of  Pananta,  Mbcrla.  and  Honduras  do 
not  Impoee  tost.rlctlons  on  the  control  of 
merchant  ships  that  fly  their  nags  I'heee 
invintrles  have  little  or  no  slilppint!  rrcjtare- 
Uients  of  their  own  In  view  of  these  clr- 
cunistances,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  consider  such 
ahlpe  to  be  under  effective  US  c<iufrol 

The  "fuit  proportion  of  our  U  R -flag  mer- 
chant tonna^te  was  coi^structed  during  the 
year*  1IU2  to  1949.  These  ships  were  mass 
produofid  for  epeclflc  wartime  purposes 
Many  vt  their  dealgn  features  were  matters 
of  exp'Kllency  rather  than  choice  hhips 
built  during  World  War  II  are  now  19  to 
18  yean  old  and  have  long  been  outmoded 
ircim  tre  standp<ilnt  of  mridern  design 

The  i-apabllllles  shown  a*  comprising  the 
nutlonnl  defense  reserve  fleet  may  be  mls- 
leivding  It  should  be  p<}int(id  out  that  about 
I.UOO  tr'  the  dry  cargo  ahlps  are  slow-speed 
Liberty  ty;>ee  uf  extremely  limited  useful- 
ness Over  300  Llbertys  have  already  been 
eOfappfd  under  prevlovis  approvals  to  select 
and  scrap  900  of  the  p<xire*t  quality  shtt>a. 
Their  inarglnivl  value  did  not  warrant  the 
ooal  of  fvirther  preservation  efT(»rts  Of  the 
109  tra:is|Kirt-passenKer  ships.  61  are  17-knoi 
0-4  aviMtorliy  transports  and  23  aie  19  9-linot 
Victory  tr<K>p*lilps 

We  can  look  loi  ward  to  further  deprecia- 
tion ol  the  overall  polentlaJ  of  the  reserve 
fleet — Ironj  the  standpolnte  of  huh  ci  un.iny 
and  qi.allty  t'<inaequently  thrre  is  im  np. 
vlous  need  that  tJie  reserve  fleet  be  juirlfled 
on  a  (ycllo  basis  by  the  trade-in  uf  afint 
ships  inder  orderly  replacement  pmtfieins 
This  riKjulrement  gnr».  hand  in  hnnd  with 
the  need  to  miHlarnnse  our  active  iiierchnnt 

Ami. 

nav  TAKdo  siiifM 

Hit  only  fully  modern  dry  onign  ehtlM  lit 
con\m»r«'lal  opwailon  tislay  umier  Vh   nag 

UP  th  '  Manner  class  »hlpB.  thai  were  hullt 
i>v  Ihe  DM   (lovernmenl    plus  a  few  mislpin 

'  iitiv,  ipr  ship  convwuotm  ihe  j(i.kn<it 
<-'  4  M  vrlners,  whl>  h  can  do  J\  Knni»  if  re- 
(|uire<l  represent  an  imprensivp  step  forward 
in  cattfo  ship  design  Their  performaiice 
lAi  bfPti  highly  praised  by  several  private 
'  pprat  )r«,  to  whom  20  of  Uie  ships  were  sold 
Three  of  these  ships  have  been  converted 
Into  pvaaenger  slUps 

With  regard  U)  ftiture  construction  of  dry 
cargo  dilps.  the  Department  of  Defense  rrc- 

omme  ids  that  the  deelgn  characteristics 
listed  aelow  be  Incorporated  to  the  maximum 
degree  that  la  commercially  practicable. 


(al  ?<peed'  When  built  under  conatruf- 
tlon-dh'Terentiul  sulisldy  contraits  and  certi- 
fied i\»  bring  nuilnble  for  pcuiiomuul  and 
spreib  ioii\ri«lnn  Into  naval  auailinries  dry 
C'vigo  shl|Mi  khouUI  hn\e  n  suktalned  sen 
sperd  uf  'Jo  Kuntn  or  belter  l>iv  cargo  iihl|is 
iri{;!'.iii  I, a  .'!hpt\ti»t'  suitable  for  the  vise 
f  till  t  II  11  ,\piniiiriii  in  lime  nf  y^<\t  or 
national  emngMiv  •hmilil  havi-  Ihe  liinll. 
n\uni  mulalliril  Ma  eperd  ponslli.r  i.  IikIsIPIiI 
Willi   iio      "iiiinrnui.    hU.Uiil'nn     >l    Ihe  ship 

Will   I  I         I        ;  ,.'    '  I   .n    '         I  ,        1  i:  '  ■!    .0  O'        (,  ■  .i|     n|'        Ha- 

I.I  .  ill  .'i  I,  I'  , ,  A  M I  1 1 B  Ml  r  i.i 'I  inviil\  ed. 
iheuwni"'  >o>  imouiniiril  In  luiild  HI'  Uin 
•hl|Mi  till    I'  l'o  H    <  niiiini  I    III.  >    I  '     ,     to.'  ..| 

•peede. 

lb)  Oiher  Cliaiaetetlsllca.  The  mo*!  pnu 
Ileal  Mid  uaeful  types  uf  genenO'Cai  I  ve» 
sels,  fMm  »  military  polnl  of  view.  nppriU 
lo  be  ihnee  hnvlng  n,  ,  i-m,  i\  ,n  d  iinu- 
ni'lerlsiies  nf  the  r  '^  mid  c  4'  iiaiiicu. 
larlv  Maniiprsi  of  Mniiiime  Ailmwutiiailnn 
Ueslgn.  It  'WMet  niuih  Is  tn  l>p  denltetl  In 
Ute  niMl<"  'I  in  '111  MilKlMlon  Hilh  M>«pei'l  to 
Oargn      hninlOliM      Piiulpmrnt      ami      mrthnds 

Oaritn  Vl•^■^;s  hhouid  IP  desitiiie<t  and 
ei|ii'ppp«i  I  1  load  and  ilisihaige  u»liig  their 
in«  «par  111  noe  half  the  time  n  'w  rei|uued 
hv   '  !.r  r  X  •(  i  M  tf  (       In  nild  ('    4's 

A'  leii'd  one  hatih  of  eni'h  vessel  should 
!i.'  lerved  In  a  '  Jumt>o  '  b<x>m  of  00  tons 
(^ijunny  and  all  hatvlies  should  l)e  eqvilpped 
wi'h  lo-tnti  booms  There  Is  a  definite  need 
f  r  a  l.niilod  nun. tier  of  heavy  lift  ships 
equipped  with  oversleed  hntchen  and  cargo 
Nxims  capable  nf  lifting  up  to  \f>0  u>ns 

'CI  yprclal  type  cargo  shli>s'  Roll-<>n  roll- 
ofT  shli)e  (  !i  the  order  of  the  U8N8  Comet  M 
w('I  M  «hlps  with  partial  roll-on  roll-off 
capability  ofTer  advantages  In  meeting  re- 
qulrementa  for  the  overseas  movement  of 
mobile  mllltAry  equipment  such  ae  wheeled 
n-id  tracked  vehicles  Additionally,  we  en- 
c oiriure  tlir  cnTitii.ued  development  of  con- 
t.nner  ciir^'  i>bi|is  which  are  designed  to 
carry  contiiii.rri/cd  and  prepa'.letued  car- 
goes, Ptirther  construction  of  such  ships  In 
ppare'.ime  would  Imrease  active  capabilities 
iiiul  atTnrd  operat!r,g  experience  US  ahlp- 
ynids  would  also  gain  construction  experi- 
ence whh'h  would  enable  them  to  commence 
early  pn>ductlon  under  an  emergency  sltua- 
tun, 

TANKKaa 

.\'.\-.<:lr,,]\  ii,tn;x>wners  have  built  a  good 
I, uinliiT  or  m  Klern  tankers  In  the  jiast  few 
ycara — aome  con»tructe<l  In  the  United 
Hi.itea  for  registry  under  V  H  flag  h\it  moat 
i)Ullt  abroad  for  registry  under  foreign  flag 
Theae  new  ahlpa  range  In  speed  fiom  18  to 
in  knota.  Conaequently  the  overall  quality 
ni  our  U'ltii!  tanker  capability  Ir  much  better 
ihan  Uie  div  rurgn  i  aicgory  Thla  Improve- 
ment hiMi  hern  dor  lo  variovia  Inoentlvoa  di- 
rectly ri.  'I'll  I  '  lie  iii'^  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

The  tanker  building  prinirani  should  cuik- 
tlnue  In  order  to  provide  orderly  reiila<'e- 
ment  of  aging  shliM  U  is  reconunended 
that  (Uttire  tanker  construction  inc<>r|H>rate 
dealgn  feature*  a«  indicai«'d  below 

(a I  rpred  Where  national  defeiibe  al- 
lowaiires  aie  made  siiil  the  ships  are  oerti- 
fled  i.r  'intii'.e  for  s|M'edy  and  ecoiioinU'al 
it<in\erBli>n  ini<i  naval  auxiliaries,  tankers 
should  tie  capable  i>(  a  sustained  s)M>Mt  of 
M)  knot*  iM  more  Where  no  rerlineatltm 
iiy  thr  wwrriaiy  of  tlip  Nnvy  Is  sought,  then 
the  maximum  rnminrri'iully  economical 
speed  Is  aci  eptalile 

ibi  Other  charact*ilstlcs  Although  tank- 
ers of  large  deadweUht  tons  capacity  can  be 
u(lli/pd  In  a  limited  extent,  the  recom- 
mended general  characteristics  of  cxunmor- 
cl.vl  t linkers  nu-nt  suiuble  for  military  pur- 
p<>»wi  are  29.000 '38.000  deadweight  tons, 
capable  of  carrying  aeveral  types  of  petro- 
leum p:c)duct8  At  the  aama  time,  there  I* 
still  a  requirement  for  small  tankers  of  about 
17.000  deadweight  tona  to  handle  product* 
to  aiid  from  limited  f  acilltlee. 


I'AsfirNork  sinr-s   rkANapokTa 

iSeven  now  piu.«eii(!er  shl|Mi  have  been  bulU 
•  Inoe  Worlit  Wm  U  and  thU'e  luve  been  rnii- 
veiled  front  Maimer  class  laigi  kIiI)i«  The 
seven  new  ships  ale  Ihe  ii.ihnnl  i\'n  hl„ 
fiioi  and  /'idrpiiidriiiT  the  .l.t-Kiml  I  omii) 
.Mull  >     the    jO>Klin|    >iiMril    /'iiithi    alid    .^iHiM 

ft and  Ihe  Jl-kiiot  H>»»il  and  A'aiullnn 

Ihe     M'liiiei     I'lUiv  rialnits    lue     Ihi     ,n   Hi     i 
,ViMi/"ijii      ,*riM((iiv      mill    AllunUi  I'll 

shl|Hi   hiue  I  nhtilhuled   tiigiiin<  niitiy    i  i 

iniilltlllie   piesllge   and   In  nUI    llelensr   leuii 
III  ■■'■ 

Aildillnnall)  the  lU  kimi  T'l  <(i(i  'if  (',.  i 
ill 'id  and  /''r<ii(i>i(  IVi/.m  y^ere  cni.MM.o 
fi'in  troiipshlp*  These  ship*  hnisevel  aii< 
linsirally  Wnild  Will  It  t\|>e»  I'hry  fi'iin  a 
pill  I  nf  the  nlitei  and  liiajor  ki  timei  I  nl  nvir 
li'tnl  liooplitt  I'apalilllty  Willi  h  Is  lint  fully 
Biiltiilile  tor  possllile  liitoir  imertienclps 
I  he  mnJolHv  nl  nol  olilp*  nil   nlil    iletii  lent  lb 

opPld       lind      |i|i   Mi'i'      ill     nlhri      hiilules     t'llll 

iiir    Impoiliiiii     in    mlnltnli«liig    the    haeetds 
ot  III  o  iiiii  1 1 '»'p»  I'y  sea 

III' le  U  iin  urgent  net>d  to  llrpri  \e  Die 
quiiliiy  of  our  troopiifl  potrnilnl  Kof  »hip« 
that  will  be  rmployed  In  y^attlme  to  Uanc 
pitt  priwiinei  throui'b  mriis  in  wliich  hos- 
tile mndrrn  submnrlnne  may  be  oixnailnc 
It  u  necespnry  to  set  much  higher  standards 
of  perfivmnnce  and  safety  than  would  be  re- 
qulri'd  for  ships  carrying  dry  cargo  and  fuel 

lai  Hperd  8}w>ed  Is  the  best  defense  that 
merihant  shl[>s  can  employ  aaaln^t  an  en- 
emy TliP  faster  the  target,  the  more  dlftl- 
cult  It  la  to  hit  with  submarine  torpedoes — 
or  tc  pinpoint  with  mlaallea.  Fast  ships  can 
be  operat*d  Independently  over  more  devious 
routes  than  la  ponslble  in  convoy  operations 
Thla  compllcatea  the  aearch  and  attack 
problems  of  enemy  aircraft  and  submarine* 
Recrnt  studies  confirm  that  vulnerability  to 
submarine  atUck  la  algnmcantly  and  pro- 
greaiilvely  reduced  aa  speeds  of  29  knoU  and 
greater  are  attained 

"I'l.Hiphhli*  constructed  It^  the  futvire,  and 
pll^^c^^■^r  hhli)*  suitable  for  conversion  Into 
troopships,  should  be  eaiiable  of  a  sustained 
spec  I  cif  •J.'S  knoU  or  greater  In  no  case 
shoi  Id  their  maxlmtim  sustained  speed  be 
lens  than  20  knot* 

The  Department  of  Defenae  haa  consUit- 
rntly  urged  that  all  new  merchant-type 
alilpbulldlng  incorjxvrate  the  maxim  lun 
Bper^vl  that  Is  e<'^)ni>mlcally  practicable  In 
thU  regard.  It  la  lmp<wU\nt  that  our  mer- 
chant alilps  be  commercially  succeaaful  Ti' 
be  t.f  immediate  use  to  the  Department  <  t 
Defrnse  In  an  emergency.  Uiey  mvist  be  i  p- 
eratmg  oiwnnwrclally  at  the  time  tlu-v  mr 
first  needed 

(li)  OUier  fealuree:  Imphaala  on  added 
a{>eed  ahould  not  obecure  the  slgnlflcuin  e  of 
otiiiT  national  defenae  feature*  which  lun  tn 
built  Into  a  merchant  ship.  High  atandards 
i»f  iximpartmentntlon  reduce  vutnri ability 
to  enemy  haisartls  by  lixalliclng  dainime 
Various  preventive  mea*ur*a  Increase  a 
ship's  resuilance  to  Ihe  sjiread  of  nie  b|>c- 
ciaj  mountings  minimli^e  brenkdnsMis  <  i  r»- 
srntial  mai'hlnery  under  shiH^k 

Kuduraiu^  wlequat*  for  loundtiip  Voy- 
age* al  maximum  suslalneU  k|H>ed  Is  a  vital 
facuir  m  wartime  Additional  furl  capi»«lty 
the  slisp  of  distilling  plants,  the  stirtate  siimr 
for  piiivlBlons.  and  tnuny  other  desliih  as  = 
pecicS  have  an  important  beailnn  oh  endui- 
anee  Many  of  ihe  im^going  fiwlors.  aside 
from  improving  ilie  wartime  utility  of  a  slop 
also  assure  safei.  more  vrisallle  aiul  lellablr 
performance  in  iieacetinir  commi'vial  oprt  • 
at  Inns 

nemin  ot'Ti  ts)K 

The  subeldleed  segment  of  the  U  s -flag 
merchant  fleet  amounts  t^i  .110  berth  line 
ahlpa.  They  operat*  ovrr  essentiaJ  trade 
routes  under  mandatory  voyage  st-hcdullnR 
pnx'edure*  dictated  by  tlie  Maritime  Admin- 
Utriwtlon.  Several  unaubaldlsed  ahlpping 
companies  have  applied  for  governmental 
aubisldy.    Their  appllcaUoiu  are  aUU  pending 
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The  rate  of  replacement  of  subsidized  ships 
\a  much  aloiwer  than  that  considered  necee- 
saxy  to  avoid  future  obsolescence  "In  block." 
Most  of  the  subsidized  shipping  companies 
have  entered  Into  long-range  contracts  with 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  the  orderly 
replacement  of  their  aging  ships.  However, 
curtailment  of  constr'jction  funds  have  pre- 
vented actual  building  from  being  start<?d  on 
schedule  for  most  of  the  ships. 

The  85th  Congress  authorized  but  did  not 
appropwrlate  funds  for  the  construction  of 
two  large  high-sj>eed  passenger  ships — one  of 
33  knots  and  one  of  30  knots  speed.  Financ- 
ing difficulties  have  so  far  prevented  t,heir 
oonstructlon  from  being  started.  Construc- 
tion of  these  two  ships  would  significantly 
improve  our  trooplift  potential.  They  would 
almost  double  our  capability  in  the  impor- 
tant speed  range  of  25  knots  -ind  above 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  building  pro- 
grams will  depend  on  actions  taken  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  construction-differen- 
tial subsidies.  It  Is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
practicable  for  future  governmental  sub- 
sidy funding  to  keep  pace  with  the  ?on- 
tractual  schedules  for  replacement. 

Our  unsubsldlzed  shipping  companies 
operate  approximately  700  ships  under  US. 
flag  Further,  they  own  and  operate  about 
500  additional  ships  under  flags  of  conven- 
ience which  are  subject  to  effective  U.S. 
control  While  they  have  built  consider- 
able tonnage  in  recent  years,  few  unsubsl- 
dlzed operators,  if  any.  have  either  a  com- 
prehensive or  a  long-range  plan  for  the  re- 
placement of  aging  ships  on  an  orderly  time 
schedule.  Their  planning  is  influenced  irom 
day  to  day  by  various  incentives  or  discour- 
agements Their  enthusiasm  for  shipbuild- 
ing has  been  dampened  recently  by  renewed 
attacks  against  flags  of  convenience. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  increasing 
pressure  has  been  exerted  against  flags  of 
convenience  by  foreign  shipping  interests, 
maritime  labor  organizations  and  Western 
European  governments.  Combined  opp>06i- 
tlon  from  these  sources  threatens  to  mal:e  it 
economically  impracticable  for  Amerxan 
owners  to  operate  their  ships  under  flags 
of  convenience  This  raises  the  immediate 
question  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  Insure  the  continued  availability  of  these 
ships  for  purposes  of  national  defense  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that  well  over  hall  of 
the  U.S. -controlled  tanker  tonnage  is  regis- 
tered under  the  flags  of  Liberia  and  Panama. 
Prl  >r  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the 
part  of  our  shipping  that  was  engaged  in 
the  coastal  and  intercoastal  trade  was  the 
largest  segment  of  the  US  merchant  marine 
At  that  time  nearly  700  ships  took  part  In 
the  carriage  of  our  deepwater  domes^tic 
trade.  Shortly  after  our  entry  into  the  war, 
practically  the  entire  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
merchant  fleet,  which  at  that  time  repre- 
sented about  60  percent  of  our  total  ocean- 
carrying  capability,  was  put  into  service, 
usually  transocean,  directly  supporting  the 
war. 

With  the  domestic  deepwater  fleet  en- 
gaged, worldwide,  in  supplying  the  Allied 
Armed  Forces,  the  domestic  trade  which  tJiey 
formerly  carried  was  absorbed  by  other 
modes  of  transportation  The  domestic 
deepwater  carriers  have  never  regained 
this  trade. 

Ships  engaged  in  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
trade  occupy  a  particularly  significant  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  emergency  use  of  trans- 
portation Ships  in  the  coastwise  trades 
are  the  most  readily  available  for  emergency 
usage  of  any  ships  In  the  US.  merchant 
fleet.  In  their  normal  operations  they  are 
always  close  to  US.  ports,  readv  lmjne<ll- 
ately  to  handle  such  high-priority  mo\e- 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  Of  course,  to  be 
available  for  immediate  use,  these  ships  must 
be  active  and  operating  conunerclally  at  the 
time  they  are  flrst  needed. 

At  the  onset  of  a  major,  nuclear  war,  the 
domestic  deepwater  fleet  would  be  uniquely 


fitted  to  act  as  a  link  between  our  coastal 
cities  during  the  period  of  likely  disruption 
of  Bystems  of  land  transportation  A  large 
percentage  of  the  ships  In  domestic  trade 
would  be  at  sea  at  any  given  time  and  would 
therefore  be  most  likely  to  escape  damage. 
Their  ability  to  provide  communications  and 
transportation  between  coastal  cities  during 
the  period  Just  after  an  attack  could  be 
hl^ly  Important.  Systems  of  land  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  are  especially 
vulnerable  at  many  focal  points.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  domestic  deepwater  fleet  to  pro- 
vide essential  coastal  and  Intercoastal  move- 
ments of  priority  material  might  well  be  cru- 
cial A  number  of  the  ships  of  this  fleet  are 
especially  adapted  for  rapid  cargo  handling. 
giving  them  an  increased  value  at  such  a 
critical   time. 

EMERGENCY    EXPANSION 

One  basic  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
de"."clopment  of  specific  construction  pro- 
grams is  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  private  shipyards  in 
operation  to  form  the  base  for  expansion  In 
time  of  war  to  meet  mass-ship  construction 
programs.  The  Department  of  Defense  de- 
sires to  emphasize  that  the  existence  of  these 
active  privately  owned  shipyards,  together 
with  the  skills  of  the  shipyard  workers  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  tools,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  is  essential  to  the  national  defense. 

SUMMARY 

Under  the  most  optimistic  assumptions, 
and  on  a  quantitative  basis  only,  the  United 
States  still  possesses  a  marginal  capability 
to  carry  out  the  sea  transportation  tasks  of 
a  general  war. 

There  are  serious  qualitative  deficiencies 
in  our  overall  seallft  capability,  particularly 
in  the  dry  cargo  ship  and  the  transport- 
paseenger  ship  categories.  The  further  aging 
of  outmoded  ships  will  aggravate  this  sltua- 
tioo 

The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  block 
obsolescence  of  the  vast  proportion  of  U.S.- 
controlled  merchant- type  tonnage — both  ac- 
tiva  and  reserve.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
Incfeased  emphasis  on  orderly  ship  construc- 
tion. 

The  continued  depreciation  of  ships  In  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  without  cyclic 
purlflcatlon  will  soon  generate  serious  quan- 
titative deficiencies  in  our  total  seallft  capa- 
bility 

crash  building  programs  in  wartime  can 
only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  a  modern 
and  adequate  maritime  posture  in  peacetime. 

CONCLUSION 

la  order  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
adequate  merchant  shipping  to  meet  our  ini- 
tial wartime  needs,  it  is  Important  that  the 
ships  of  both  subsidized  and  nonsubsldized 
operators  be  periodically  replaced  under  or- 
derly and  progressive  programs.  In  so  doing, 
every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  recent 
and  future  technological  developments. 
Carjn  handling  equipment  and  propulsion 
plants  should  be  further  Improved — with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  transit  and  turnaround 
times  of  commercial  shipping. 

Our  shipbuilding  programs  should  be  far- 
sighted  in  order  that  ships  contracted  for  in 
coming  years  will  be  actually  competitive 
throughout  their  economic  lifespan.  Fur- 
ther, ships  built  with  foresight  will  be  more 
readily  adaptable  to  speedy  and  economical 
conversion  into  naval  auxiliaries,  or  other- 
wise suitable  for  naval  use  in  the  event  of 
war 


U.S.  Senati, 
February  17. I960. 
Vice  Adm    Ralph  E    Wilson. 
Deputy   Chief   o/   Naval   Operations,   Depart- 
Vient  of   the  Navy.   Washington,  D.C. 
DHar    Admiral    Wilson:    On    February    21. 
1959.    you    provided    me    with    an    excellent 
document  entitled     Ocean  Shipping  To  Sup- 


port the  Defen,se  of  the  United  States, •'  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  the  American  mer- 
chant  marine. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  Department 
has  made  a  current  appraisal  of  our  marl- 
tlme  needs  along  similar  lines  and  will  ap- 
preciate any  comments  you  might  be  able  to 
share  with  me. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  kind  regards,  I 
am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Marsilall  Butlek, 

U.S.  Senator. 


AFTERMATH  OF  PARIS  MEETING 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  summit — which  was  not  really  a 
conference  at  all — is  now  ended. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  there  had  been 
no  great  hopes  for  panacea-type  solu- 
tions of  East-West  differences.  Perhaps 
the  maximum  accomplishments  could 
have  been  a  reaffirmation  among  the 
four  great  E>owers  of  a  continuation  of  a 
willingness  to  meet,  discuss,  and  attempt 
to  resolve — on  a  reasonable,  rational 
basis — the  East-West  difficulties  a^  well 
as  perhaps  establishing  a  pattern  for 
successive  meetings  with  the  same  objec- 
tives. 

At  the  minimum,  the  world  and  the 
involved  nations  had  a  right  to  expect 
of  their  repre-sentatives  at  the  Paris 
meeting  reasonable  standards  of  con- 
duct and  common  courtesy. 

The  leaders  of  the  Western  Powers,  I 
believe,  acquitted  themselves  most  com- 
mendably.  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 
Particularly  President  Eisenhower.  I 
believe,  recognizing  the  conditions  that 
existed,  conducted  himself  in  accordance 
with  the  high  esteem,  good  sense,  adher- 
ence to  principle  which  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  the  lifetime  of  .service  to 
our  country  of  our  great  President. 

Particularly,  his  composure,  reasoned, 
patient  and  constructive  conduct,  in  the 
face  of  irresponsible,  flagrant,  unman- 
nerly insults  by  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  merit  commendation.  In 
effect,  the  splendid  way  in  which  the 
President  handled  the  situation  resulted 
in  Khrushchev's  piopaganda  blast  boom- 
eranging  upon  himself  and  communism. 
After  the  anticlimatic  end  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  conference,  which  never 
really  .started,  the  world  is  now  asking 
itself.  "Where  do  we  go  from  here'!'" 

Realistically,  world  hoi>es  have  been 
jarred  somewhat.  Even  though  no 
overall  solution  was  expected  from  the 
conference,  there  wa.';  some  feeling  that 
a  continuation  of  the  willingness  of  East 
and  West  to  speak  ratlor^ally  to  each 
other  would  be  a  contribution  to  lessen- 
ing of  tensions. 

At  this  time,  people  are  also  asking, 
"Does  this  mean  war''"  Frankly,  I  do 
not  think  so.  Generally,  I  believe  it  does 
represent,  however,  a  toughening  of  the 
Communist  line  in  dealing  with  Western 
Powers. 

At  the  Paris  meeting,  sabotaged  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  however,  we  witnessed 
a  renewal  of  the  hard  Communist  brink- 
manship that,  since  1946,  has  imperiled 
peace  on  the  globe. 

In  the  light  of  these  factors,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  that  we  stay 
alert,  on  guard,  and  adequate — econom- 
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ically  militarily,  and  spiritually.  E>e- 
spite  -he  scope  of  the  challenge,  however, 
I  am  not  a  painter  of  doom  and  gloom. 
It  Is  true,  we  face  serious  problems  in  the 
world  But  what  civilization  has  not' 
And  think  for  a  moment  of  the  so  won- 
derful tools  we  have  to  fight  the  battle 
with— 

The  greatest  economy  in  world  history; 

A  mighty  arsenal  of  jet  planes,  nuclear 
bombs,  and  an  ever-growine  arsenal  of 
missiles  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
warheads; 

A  cedlcated.  devoted,  ingenious  peo- 
ple— 6elfle.ss!y  dedicated  to  preserve 
freedcm: 

A  mightly  chain  of  free  world  nations 
supplemented  by  millions  of  people,  vast 
resources,  and  thousands  of  additional 
military  weapons  to  augment  our  owti 
arsenf.l  of  peace; 

And  above  all.  we  have  freedom — for 
which  all  men  yearn — the  allies,  in  the 
unconrxnitted  countries  and,  yes,  even 
those  onder  Communist  tyranny. 

Nevi'r  before  in  historj'  has  a  nation 
been  sd  well  equipped,  blessed  by  a  great 
p>eople,  and  such  a  rich  reservoir  of  re- 
sources, to  carry  out  a  role  of  world 
leadership,  as  well  as  support  to  carry 
forward  programs  in  the  interest  of  its 
owTi  citizens. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  reaUsts.  The 
Cominunists  are  strong,  tough,  and  dedi- 
cated— fanatically  so — to  their  cause. 
Conse<iuently.  the  battle  will  not  be  easy. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  rugged  enemy, 
obviously  still  intent  upon  world  con- 
quest, we  will  need  to  first,  further  shore 
up  our  defenses,  as  needed;  second,  as- 
sure maintenance  of  a  strong  alliance 
with  the  other  free  nations;  and  third, 
encouiage  bipartisan  support  of  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  essential  to  provide 
for  national  security. 

In  eJect.  the  free  world  now  finds  it- 
self in  the  position  that  it  was  in  long 
before  the  planned  conference — that  is. 
faced  with  the  task  of  continuing  to  deal 
as  eCfe<tively  as  possible  with  a  powerful 
Communist  bloc,  dedicated  to  objectives 
of  world  conquest 


IN  THE  BEGINNING  GOD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  in  1798  Napoleon  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt  Much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  soldiers  and  officers,  he  took 
with  him  a  considerable  company  of 
scientists  and  philosophers.  On  a  warm 
summei'  night  these  men  were  gathered 
together  on  the  deck  of  the  flaaship. 
The  heavens  were  brilliant,  and  these 
.scientists  were  discussing  whether  or  not 
the  panets  were  inhabited.  Some 
though!  they  were,  and  others  that  they 
were  not.  Then  they  began  to  discuss 
the  orif  in  of  the  universe,  most  of  them 
taking  i.he  position  that  natural  law  and 
phenomena  were  sufBcient  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  world  without  a  divine 
creator.  Then  Nap>oleon,  who  had  been 
standing  near  them  and  silently  listening 
to  their  conversation,  introduced  himself 
into  th'?  debate  and,  pointing  with  his 
hand  to  the  brilliant  host  of  the  stars 
in  the  heavens,  said,  "Gentlemen,  who 
made  these?"  A  simple  question,  and 
one  wh:ch  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter. 


Who  made  the  world?  The  world  is  a 
great  effect,  and  common  sense  tells  us  It 
must  have  a  sufBciently  great  cause.  The 
world  is  not  only  a  great  effect  but  it  is 
also  an  intelligent  effect,  amd  It  must 
have  had  a  sufficiently  intelligent  cause. 
Back  of  all  nebular  hypotheses,  primor- 
dial germs,  and  Stardust,  there  lies  some 
great  secret ;  and  the  only  key  to  it  is  the 
opening  word  of  the  Bible:  "In  the  begin- 
ning God." 

All    things    bright    and    beautiful. 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful. 

Lord,  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens. 

Each  little  bird  that  sings. 
He  made  their  glowing  colors. 

He  made   their  tiny   wings. 

The  rich  man  In  his  castle. 

The  poor  man  at  his  gate. 
God   made   them,   high   or  lowly. 

And  ordered  their  estate 

The    purple -headed    mountain. 

The  river  runnuig   by; 
The  morning  and  the  sunset 

That  Ughteth  up  the  sky. 

Tlie  cold  wind  In  the  winter. 

Tlie   pleasant   summer   sun. 
The  ripe  fruits  In  the  garden. 

He  made  them  every  one. 

The  tall  trees  In  the  greenwood. 

The  meadows  where  we   play. 
The   rushes  by   the   water. 

We  gather  every  day. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them. 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  Is  God  Almighty. 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 


LIBERTY  LN  LAW 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  wonderful 
ai'ticle.  written  by  our  Chaplain,  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  entitled  "Lib- 
erty in  Law."  which  was  published  in 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Star,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  state- 
ments that  I  have  ever  read.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  can  all  be  proud  that  we  have  a 
chaplain  of  the  quality  and  leadership 
which  this  article  portrays. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Liberty  in  Law 

(By  Dr  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  UB    Senate) 

111  the  midst  of  his  great  ministry,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  preachers  of  the  20th 
century  made  a  significant  discovery  and 
confession.  The  Nation  was  then  passing 
through  what  was  being  called  by  res{X)nslble 
citizens  'an  orgy  of  lawlej^sness."  This  na- 
tionally known  preacher  who  was  listened  to 
eagerly  by  great  crowds,  In  exairilning  his 
own  nips.sage,  said :  "I  could  not  recall  ever 
having  preached  a  .sermon  on  obedience:  I 
could  not  recall  ever  having  heard  a  sermon 
on  obedience.  1  have  searched  volume  after 
volume  of  modern  addresses  and  sermons 
and  I  have  not  run  upon  any  that  dealt 
with  respect  for  and  obedience  to  authority. 
T^ere  were  plenty  on  freedom,  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  individual,  on  the  outgrow- 
ing of  old  restraints,  but  few.  If  any.  upon 
the  necessity  and  glory  of  being  mastered 
by  what  rightfully  masters  us." 

Immediately  after  having  been  made  con- 
scious   of    that   gap   in    the    message    to   his 


generation  this  prophet  of  Ood  ecood  in  the 
pulpit,  which  was  his  throB*.  tnd  preached 
a  sermon  on  "Obedience   ' 

Certainly  now.  years  later,  the  pulplU  of 
the  land  need  to  thunder  the  same  message 
One  does  not  have  to  be  an  alarmist  or  a 
pessimist  to  declare  that  one  of  the  ominous 
symptoms,  as  we  enter  this  decade  of  destiny. 
is  that  authority  has  broken  down  in  tlie 
State.  In  the  famUy.  in  the  Individual 

In  the  movies  and  television,  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  millions  are  glued  for  hours  every 
day.  obedience  to  law  is  taken  lightly  The 
representatives  of  the  law  are  habitually  at 
a  disadvantage  on  the  silver  screen.  The 
judge,  the  detective,  the  policeman,  usually 
comes  off  badly  in  tJie  plot,  and  the  mere 
husband  is  often  In  HI  repute  with  the 
audience  Those  who  are  thus  entertained 
are  regaled  with  the  story  of  attractive  mur- 
derers, high-minded  robbers,  and  noble 
crooks.  Even  In  cases  of  helnousness  In- 
volving law  we  witness  often  a  verluble 
debauch  of  public  sentimentality  expressing 
itself  In  specious  explanations  of  why  a 
criminal  does  what  he  does  It  is  all  a  silly 
exaltation  of  crime 

In  May,  by  Presidential  decree,  the  Nation 
observes  Law  Day.  In  such  an  emphasis 
there  is  lifted  before  tiie  gase  of  all  our  peo- 
ple the  fundamental  conception  on  which 
all  else  In  a  democracy  rests.  Law  Day 
floodlights  the  vital  truth  engraved  on  the 
facade  of  the  noble  edifice  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court — equal  justice  under  law — and 
of  that  sentence  inscribed  over  the  portaJ 
of  the  courthotise  In  Worcester.  Mass. —  Obe- 
dience to  Law  Is  Liberty." 

Democracy  is  the  faith  that  laws  should 
be  made  and  enforced,  not  by  an  all-power- 
ful monarch  or  by  a  dictator  whose  rule  Is 
tyranny,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  "We.  the 
people."  and  that  laws  thus  made  sliould  be 
gladly  obey«Ki  by  all  the  people. 

Any  willful  violation  of  law  thus  enacted  Is 
a  blow  at  liberty  Itself.  In  Just  laws  there 
Is  registered  the  conscience  of  God-fearing 
people 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  these 
perioiis  days  about  freedom  and  emanci- 
pation from  compulsion.  More,  much  more, 
neecs  to  be  SiUd  about  discipline  and  law 
Tlie  demand  "don't  fence  me  In"  must  be 
Interpreted,  if  life  Is  to  be  worth  while  and 
reach  its  highest  possibilities.  In  the  light 
of  the  larger  truth  mirrored  In  a  great 
hymn — "Moke  Me  a  Captive.  Lord,  and  Then 
I  Shall  Be  Free"  Says  a  U.S.  Senator,  as 
with  deep  anxiety  he  sees  what  so  many  ol 
his  contemporaries  are  doing  with  their 
boasred  "liberty";  "IJuless  discipline  and 
obedience  can  be  brought  back  to  America 
we  a-'-e  on  our  way  to  the  Junk  heap." 

There  Is  no  way  by  which  the  democratic 
expeilment  can  be  saved  Lf  mad  Insistence  on 
individual  freedom  to  do  as  one  pleases 
crowds  out  sober  recognition  of  social 
obligations. 

Often  we  hear  of  a  "back  to  God  move- 
ment." It  16  true  tliat  we  need  to  gel  back 
to  a  conception  of  a  God  who  is  not,  as  some 
moderns  have  plct\ircd  Him,  very  amiable 
e\cn  maternal,  but  to  a  God  who  stands  for 
moral  order — God  who  is  all  love,  but  also  all 
law 

Tod  often  we  have  confined  our  ideas  ol 
the  Christ  who  revealed  such  a  God  as  the 
"gen;le  Jesus."  We  think  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee  only  in  terms  of  pity  and  conipiis- 
slon  and  kindnes-s  But  in  these  qualltleB 
we  do  not  really  touch  the  fundamental 
thing  In  His  character  It  was  the  thing 
that  sent  Him  U>  the  cross — "Thy  will  be 
done  iis  in  heaven  so  on  earth" — "Not  my 
will,  but  Tlilne  be  done" — "Whosoever  shall 
do  the  win  of  God.  the  same  is  my  brother, 
my  .lister,  my  mother  To  follow  that 
Chrbit  means  to  heed  the  injunction — "Con- 
firm thy  soul  in  self-control,  thy  liberty  in 
law.' 
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TRIBUTE   TO   JAMES  W.   MURPHY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  James 
W.  Murphy,  the  senior  Official  Reporter 
of  Debates,  who  at  the  time  of  his  deti-th 
was  in  his  64th  year  of  sei-vice  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  Bible  reminds  us  that  a  man  dili- 
gent in  his  business  'shall  stand  before 
kings."  Certainly  James  Murphy  ex- 
celled in  the  virtue  of  diligence. 

He  began  reporting  back  in  1896; 
served  32  Congresses,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  still  devoting  meticulous 
attention  and  long,  long  hours  to  the 
complex  and  arduous  task  of  recording 
this  body's  debates. 

The  Congressional  Record,  we  must 
remember,  demands  the  utmost  in  accu- 
racy so  that  it  will  be  a  fully  reliable 
historical  record.  The  calm  of  our 
friend,  James  Murphy,  in  the  fire  of  vig- 
orous, emotional  debate  assured  this  ac- 
curacy. 

But  James  Murphy's  service  was  not 
just  to  the  archives  of  U.S.  history,  it 
was  to  each  of  us  in  this  body,  who 
prized  his  friendship. 

How  can  any  of  us  really  measure  the 
value  of  James  Murphy's  caieful  editing 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved 
us  from  a  daiigltng  participle,  split  in- 
finitive, or  misplaced  literary  allusion? 

Our  friend,  James  Murphy,  and  the 
capable  staff  with  whom  he  worked,  were 
always  cooperative  and  generous  with 
their  skills  and  time.  He  was  always 
ready  with  a  kind  word  and  a  smile  for 
each  member  of  this  body. 

In  honoring  our  late  associate  and 
friend,  James  W.  Murphy,  for  his  dih- 
gence,  competence,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
we  are  actually  honoring  the  entiie 
Murphy  clan  for  their  tradition  of  ser-v- 
ice  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1848,  h:s 
uncle.  Dennis  F.  Murphy,  was  the  first 
Murphy  to  come  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  Senate,  by  appointment  of  Senator 
John  C.  Calhoun.  For  112  years  the 
Murphys  gave  uninterrupted  service  as 
Senate  reporters  as  a  second  uncle. 
James  J.,  our  dear  friend  James  W.'s 
father,  Edward  V.,  Sr.,  and  his  brother, 
Edward  V.,  Jr..  and  finally  our  late 
friend  James  "W.  himself,  carried  on  the 
Murphy  family  tradition. 


COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Xinderstanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  un- 
finished business  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate automatically  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business.  The  time  limitation 
is  in  effect. 

The  Senate  re.'=;umed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2653  >  to  amend  the  Com- 
mimicatlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish 
jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  over  community  an- 
tenna systems. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate is  under  controlled  time.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  in  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

■Ilie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Ihe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  m  the  chair).  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ameoidment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clef.k.  On  page  7, 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "in 
order"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "as  may 
be  required  in  the  public  interest". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  the 
coutse  of  the  debate  yesterday  on  the 
bill  I  had  occasion  to  express  my  own 
misgivings  concerning  paragraph  (g\ 
and  several  other  Senators  also  ques- 
tioned the  scope  and  application  of  this 
particular  provision. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore)  at  the  time  made 
clear,  in  response  to  the  inquiries  put  to 
him,  the  language  was  not  intended  to 
operate  to  preclude  community  antenna 
television  systems  from  broadcasting 
proi?rams  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  newscast  or  a  sportsca.st  which  is 
of  iaterest  only  if  it  is  broadcast  at  the 
time  the  event  occurs.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  reassurances  which  have  been 
given  us  by  the  distmsruished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  is  not  suffi- 
ciently precise;  and  so  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  which  was  originally 
drafted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtJLBRicHT],  who  I 
understand  is  absent  and  will  not  be  able 
to  offer  the  amendment,  is  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Commission,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
shall  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations — and  then  my  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  words  "in  order" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "as 
may  be  required  in  the  public  interest" — 
to  a?oid  duplication  of  programs. 

Mf  P.^STORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  am  elad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Senators  will  recall 
that  yesterday  I  mentioned  the  con- 
ference held  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  which  was 
attended  by  me.  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  by  members  of  the  staff. 
by  representatives  of  the  CATV  associa- 
tion and  their  attorneys  and  legislative 


counsel.  "We  went  over  several  amend- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  agreed 
at  that  time  that  they  would  propose 
four  amendments  requested  by  CAT'V 
representatives. 

The  Senator  has  had  stated  two  of  the 
four  amendments  to  which  I  referred. 
This  particular  amendment  I  say  is 
superfluous,  and  I  say  that  as  kindly 
as  I  can.  I  believe  Uie  language  of  the 
section  as  written  is  absolutely  clear. 
But.  as  I  said  at  the  meeting  to  which 
I  referred,  and  as  I  shall  repeat  now  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  the  section 
needs  clarification  in  the  minds  of  some, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  the  explanation,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  proposal  of  the  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Amendment  No.  5,  which  is  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate,  would 
modify  section  330' g»  on  page  7.  Ine  11, 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "regula- 
tions "  the  following:  "as  may  be  requued 
in  the  public  interest."  and  delete  the 
words  "in  order."  Section  330ig)  is  the 
.so-called  duplicating  section.  As  pres- 
ently written  it  requires  the  FCC  to  pre- 
scribe appropriate  rules  and  regulations 
to  avoid  the  duplication  of  programs 
broadcast  or  scheduled  to  be  broadcast 
by  a  T'V  station  wliich  is  assigned  to  a 
community  in  which  the  licensed  com- 
munity antenna  serves  subscribers.  This 
is  a  ver>'  important  section  of  the  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  ail  Com- 
mission rules  are  required  to  be  made 
consistent  with  the  public  interest.  It 
was  my  beUef  that  the  language  as  pres- 
ently contained  ;n  section  (gi  authorized 
the  FX?C  to  adopt  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  and  had  included  therein 
the  requirement  that  such  appropriate 
rules  would  be  reasonable  and  in  the 
public  interest.  However,  to  eliminate 
any  misunderstanding  that  might  be  in 
the  mind  of  any  Senator,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  suggest  it  is 
only  a  clarifying  amendment  and  there- 
fore the  explanation  contained  in  the 
report  remains  intact,  because  it  should 
remain  intact. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  will- 
ing to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  make  only 
one  further  remark.  I  believe  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  make  per- 
fectly clear  as  a  matter  of  law  that  cer- 
tain types  of  duplication  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  to  be  in  the  pubhc  interest 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  application 
of  this  provision  in  the  bill.  I  therefore 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  also  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChttkchI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mi'.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  aik  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  3. 
line  19.  before  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following; 

Proviied,  That  the  Commission  may  by 
rule  waive  the  application  of  aiiy  section  or 
subsect  on  where  It  shall  find  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  will 
be  served  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the 
purposi!  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted  is  very  simple.  If  the  Senate 
will  tuin  its  attention  to  subsection  ib) 
of  section  330  on  page  3  of  the  pending 
bill,  betdnning  at  line  14.  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  provides: 

(b)  1 1 1  The  provisions  of  sections  303,  304, 
307.  306  310.  311,  312,  313,  315,  and  316  re- 
lating t)  stations,  radio  stations,  broadcast- 
ing stations,  licenses  therefor,  licenses 
thereof,  and  station  operators  shall  apply 
also  to  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tems, licenses  therefor,  licensees  thereof  and 
operators  thereof. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
the  provisions  of  law  to  be  found  in  these 
-sections  would  not  be  suitable  for  or 
properl;-  applicable  to  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness conducted  by  a  community  antenna 
television  system.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  sec- 
tion dws  not  make  it  mandatory  upon 
the  Commission  to  apply  all  of  these 
provisions  to  the  community  antenna 
television  system,  my  amendment  would 
add  the  following  proviso: 

Provid'd  That  the  Commission  rnay  by 
rule  wal  .'e  the  application  of  any  section  or 
subsection  where  It  shall  find  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  will 
be  servec.  thereby. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  the  second  of 
the  fouj'  amendments  which  were  dis- 
cussed ^vith  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRicHT].  I  repeat  that  the  ob- 
jective )f  this  amendment  is  inherent 
in  the  tane  and  meaning  of  the  section 
as  it  is  now  written,  because  obviously 
sections  cannot  be  added  which  do  not 
apply,  ani  only  those  portions  of  sec- 
tions wiich  would  apply  to  this  par- 
ticular ,situation  would  be  applicable  to 
the  cause  and  would  be  useful  in  the 
determi  lation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

If  there  is  any  belief  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  that  the  amendment  might  be 
necessaiy  for  clarification,  I  shall  ac- 
cept it  on  that  premise,  for  that  reason 
I  said  to  the  group  when  we  were  in  the 
office  that  we  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  accet't  such  an  amendment  if  it  was 
intende<l  to  clarify  the  section.  Again 
I  repeat,  however,  that  we  do  not  have 
to  chancre  the  report,  becaase  the  mean- 
ing is  clear.  The  objective  the  amend- 
ment desires  to  accomplish  is  the  ob- 


jective we  sought  to  accomplish  when 
we  i-eported  the  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

Section  330.'b)(n  of  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  make  certain  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  applicable  to  CATV 
opei-ations.  The  specific  sections  enu- 
mei-ated  in  the  bill  were  prepared  after 
full  and  complete  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  the  FCC  staff  to  take  into 
account  the  pie.'^ent  and  potential  de- 
velopments as  cui-rently  foreseen  in  the 
community  antenna  business.  It  has 
been  suggested  tliat  a  rigid  application 
of  some  of  these  provisions  to  CATV  op- 
erations might  be  impracticable  or  work 
hardships  in  certain  cases.  Generally 
speaking  the  Commission  has  sufficient 
discretion  so  as  to  avoid  arbitrary  action 
and  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the 
Commission  in  applying  any  of  these 
provisions  would  act  in  a  practical  man- 
ner. However,  in  order  to  remove  any 
doubt  and  to  assure  the  Commission  ade- 
quate flexibility,  the  following  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  Commission 
with  the  discretion  to  waive  any  of  the 
sections  where  it  finds  that  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  will 
be  served  thereby.  For  that  reason  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mi".  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  am  sure  it  is  offered  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  bill,  but  I  wish 
to  make  it  ci-ystal  clear  that  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  con- 
cerned, he  objects  to  legislation  which 
encourages  litigation,  which  unneces- 
sarily burdens  an  administrative  agency, 
and  which  compels  operators  to  come  in 
and  justify  themselves  when  it  is  un- 
necessary. In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.shire,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  does  not  in  any  way  cure 
any  defect,  but  it  does  not  make  the  bill 
any  worse,  and  therefore  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.shire  will  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  labor  this  subject,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  merits  laboring,  but 
to  clarify  the  point  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  after 
all  we  are  inserting  in  title  HI  of  the 
Communications  Act  a  new  categoi*>'  for 
supervision.  Naturally  there  are  many 
sections  in  the  Communications  Act  to 
which  reference  must  be  made  in  the 
proposed  legislation  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  programs  which  would  come 
over  the  air  through  CATV. 

Let  me  explain  that  this  particular 
amendment  has  been  brought  up  for  this 
reason.  In  our  conference,  the  question 
was  raised  what  would  be  done  under 
section  315,  which  is  the  equal-time  sec- 
tion of  the  Communications  Act.  Lot  us 
assume  that  these  people  take  a  signal 
out  of  the  air  and  then  transmit  it  to 
their  subscribers,  and  let  us  assume  that 
there  is  a  candidate  for  public  office  who 
makes  a  speech  in  Spokane,  where  he 
is  a  candidate  for  U.S.  Senate  or 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and    that    picture    comes    over.      Let 


us  assume,  then,  that  there  is  a  political 
candidate  who  has  had  time  assigned  to 
him.  Naturallj-,  the  CATV  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tlie  origination  of  the  broad- 
cast, because  they  merely  take  the  signal 
out  of   the  air. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  are  saying 
that  only  that  part  of  section  315  shall 
apply  tliat  would  be  practical  and  rea- 
sonable to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
act  If  the  opponent  of  that  candidate 
weni  before  the  FCC.  which  obliges  the 
originating  broadcasting  station  to  give 
equal  time  to  the  opponent,  under  sec- 
tion 315.  then,  if  the  opponent  talked. 
it  would  be  obligatory  upon  CATV  to 
show  the  opponent  as  well  as  the  original 
speaker. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  are  permit- 
ting an  exemption  so  far  as  section  315 
is  concerned  with  respect  to  equal  time, 
and  we  are  dealing  here  in  a  way  which 
is  inimical  to  the  intent  of  Congi-ess,  be- 
cause Congress  wants  equal  time  given 
to  opposing  candidates. 

That  is  the  only  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  inherent  in  the  law.  Tliere 
will  be  no  question  about  it.  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written  in  the  bill— if  the  bill  shall 
be  passed.  All  we  are  doing  is  clarify- 
ing it  by  saying  that  should  the  Spo- 
kane station,  whose  signal  is  being  taken 
out  of  the  air  by  a  CATV  in  Helena. 
Mont.,  show  a  speech  being  made,  let 
us  assume,  by  Mr.  Nixon,  who  has  a 
qualified  opponent  against  him,  and  if 
the  Spokane  station  were  obliged — not 
CATV.  but  the  Spokane  station — to  show 
Mr.  Nixon's  opponent,  then  the  CATV 
in  Helena  would  be  obliged,  under  this 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  to  also  show  Mr. 
Nixon's  opponent,  as  the  CATV  had 
shown  Mr.  Nixon  originally. 

In  the  event  that  anj-thing  arises 
which  makes  it  impractical  or  infeas- 
ible,  because  CATV  is  not  a  program- 
ing system,  then  it  would  not  applj-. 
That  is  all  it  means.  It  applies  where 
"public  necessity  and  convenience"  are 
involved.  Those  are  the  important 
words. 

I  repeat  that  insofar  as  the  contention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  is  concerned,  we  have  always 
by  reference  referred  to  the  pertinent 
sectioiis  of  the  law  that  would  apply. 
To  do  otherwise,  I  might  say — and  I  say 
this  consideratelj- — would  be  a  demon- 
stration of  inepitude  in  legislative  crafts- 
manship. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  use  my  2  minutes  may  I 
have  one-half  minute  more? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  Senator  5  minutes  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  wish  a  half 
minute.    I  do  not  need  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  yield  all  the 
time  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
desires  to  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  10  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  wish  to  have  only 
half  a  minute. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  half  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— and  I  do  not  do  so  flippantly — 
that  his  statement  so  well  and  so  elo- 
quently points  up  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  regulations  and  the  complexities  of 
this  proposed  legislation  that  if  before 
he  made  that  statement  I  had  been 
moved  to  vote  for  the  bill,  I  could  not 
vote  for  it  now,  because  I  never  heard  so 
clearly  and  eloquently  exposed  the  maze 
of  diflflculties  which  we  would  be  walking 
into  if  we  were  to  enact  this  bill  extend- 
ing PCC  regulation  over  this  entire  field, 
with  all  of  its  applications. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  not  labor  the 
point.  I  merely  wish  to  repeat  that  the 
committee  has  been  working  on  this  bill 
for  2  years  with  the  lawyers  of  CATV, 
who  are  expensive  lawj'ers,  and  very 
well-paid  lawyers.  The  provisions  now 
being  considered  are  what  were  finally 
agreed  upon  after  days  and  weeks  of 
work.  I  say  frankly  that  the  amend- 
ments we  are  working  on  now  are  the 
agreements  that  were  then  reached. 
Those  agreements,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, will  be  kept.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  already  pointed  out.  this 
amendment  was  originally  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  who  is  not  presently  available. 
He  should  have  full  credit  for  it.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  his  remarks,  and  for  the  fact 
that  he  is  willin?  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  will  definitely  improve 
the  bill,  in  that  it  will  make  expressly 
clear  the  fact  that  none  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  which  would  consti- 
tute an  undue  harassment  of  the  com- 
munity antenna  system  should  apply, 
and  that  the  Comm:.'5sion  may  waive  the 
application  of  any  .section  or  subsection 
when  it  shall  believe  that  the  public  in- 
terest and  convenience  will  be  served 
thereby.  That  is  the  intent  of  Corgre.ss. 
This  merely  •WTitf>s  it  expressly  into  the 
law  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment-.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeing  to  th**  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Chttrch  !, 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  by  in- 
advertence, when  the  official  copy  of  S. 
2653  was  printed,  after  being  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  following  phrase 
"The  Commission  may  require  that"  was 
omitted  from  .«iubsection  'f>il>  appear- 
ing on  page  6,  line  20,  following  the 
words  'local  subscribers." 

In  fact,  the  bill  which  is  printed  in  full 
in  the  committee  report  that  accom- 
panied S.  2653  contains  this  phrase. 

I  therefore  move  that  S.  2653,  page  6. 
line  20,  following  the  words  "local  sub- 
scriber." be  amended  so  as  to  include 
the  following:  'The  Commission  may 
require  that". 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  .vield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  say.  in 
behalf  of  those  of  us  who  oppo.se  any 
letrifilation  in  this  field,  that  the  adoption 
of  the.se  committee  am.endments  and 
other  amendments  which  will  be  offered 
does  not  put  the  bill  m  the  condition 
where  we  could  possibly  support  it.  This 
should  be  understood.  We  are  not  op- 
posing the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments, but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
bill,  even  by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments, can  be  made  acceptable  to  the 
CATV  indu-^try. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qupftion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
I^lajid. 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  de.^k  an  amendment,  and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am-jndment  will  be  stated. 

Ihe  Legisl.itive  Clerk.     On  page   6. 


that  this  activity  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  language  of  the  bill.  Therefore. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  i.  redundant; 
but  even  redundancy  is  pardonable  if  we 
can  capture  a  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  issue  con- 
cerning this  matter  is  .so  important  that 
redundancy  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  tiie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  ayreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  Ls  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  il  be  staled. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvk  Clerk.  On  page 
4,  line  21.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
■assigned  to"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"operating  in." 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

In  the  colloquy  which  took  place  on 
the  floor  yesterday  afternoon,  I  called 
attention  to  an  apparent  inconsistency 


Imp  2.  after  the  period,  insert  the  fol-     between  the  words  in  subsection  <1)  (d). 
lowing-  at  the  bottom  of  page  4.  and  the  words 

-vr'  ;:.g  in  this  section  shall  be    onstrupd     ^^^i^h  follow,  beginning  on  line  25  and 
rjthorize  any  such  condition   requiring     continuing  at  the  top  of  page  5. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  indication 
is  that  anyone  who  has  been  a.ssigned  a 
channel  or  the  privilege  of  ercctmii  and 
installing  a  local  TV  station  may  peti- 
tion the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  restrict  the  operations  of  the 
CATV. 

Tlie  words  wliich  follow  a  few  lines 
later  seem  to  indicate  that  the  language 
was  intended  to  refer  only  to  communi- 
ties in  which  a  local  TV  station  was  al- 
ready operating. 

I  must  in  honesty  add  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  should  not  be- 
lieve that  he  will  be  capturing  a  vote  if 
the  amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  be- 
cause I  do  not  promise  that  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

To  clarify  the  matter,  I  simply  pro- 
pose that  the  words  "assigned  to"  be 
changed  to  "operating  in,"  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  reference  is  to  stations 
in  being,  and  not  simply  to  stations  for 
which,  perhaps,  many  years  ago  a  licen.se 
or  a  channel  was  assigned. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President, 
merely  as  fuither  proof  of  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee  and  a  de- 
sire to  meet  all  reasonable  objections, 
even  though  sometimes  we  might  con- 
sider them  to  be  without  added  value, 
and  even  though  It  again  involves  re- 
dundancy. I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  am  not  .so  optimi.stic  of  a  gain  fur 
the  bill  in  this  case,  as  I  was  in  the  case 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Bttsh),  because  I 
know  it  is  hard  for  me  to  capture  Uie 
vote  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  whose  position  on  the 
bill  I  understand. 


ai.v  delay  in  redistributing  any  news,  cxirrent 
evpat,  or  other  program  where  any  such 
cipiaj-     would     be     contrary     to    the     public 

lii'prest. 

Mr  BUSH,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
I  otff-r  the  amendment  as  a  result  of 
the  collofiuy  had  between  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  P.astore!,  in  which  he 
agreed,  I  think  in  general,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  my  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
nec«s.sai-y  tliat  amendment  be  adopted 
m  order  to  make  it  very  clear  that  such 
broadcasts  as  reg'olar  newscasts,  or  cur- 
renr:  events,  or  special  news  bulletins  on 
any  current  events,  and  events  of  inter- 
ncu.irnal  and  national  importance,  like 
Princess  Margaret's  wedding  or  the  sum- 
mit conference — if  we  can  mention  those 
events  in  the  same  breath — or  the  Ken- 
Vdcity  Derby,  or  the  World's  Series,  or 
othar  event-s  of  national  interest,  would 
be  excluded,  as  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment if  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law. 

I  desire  to  have  this  explanation  of 
the  amendment  appear  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  the  le.'islative  history  of  the 
bill,  in  ca,=;e  the  bill  shall  be  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  true  that  we  had 
a  colloquy  on  this  subject  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  reiterate  now  what  I  said 
then.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  practice  is  permissible,  and  is 
provided  for  within  Uie  context  of  the 
section  already  referred  to.  But  if  it  is 
felt  that  it  must  be  enumerated  spe- 
cifically, that  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
me 

I  merely  say  Uiat  this  is  a  clarifying 
amendment.     Some  Senators  may  feel 
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Again,  I  believe  the  amendment  is 
superfluous.  I  think  the  language  of 
the  bil:  is  clear.  I  made  an  explanation 
of  this  language  in  my  discussion  of  the 
bill  yesterday.  I  said  as  emphatically  a£ 
I  knew  how  that  it  applies  to  an  existing 
station  which  is  providing  service,  and 
is  Intended  to  enable  it  to  continue  to 
operat<'  its  facilities. 

I  believe  the  section  is  well  written. 
However,  if  it  will  make  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
happy  to  have  adopted  the  language  he 
proposes.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept tie  amendment.  I  hope  that  It 
will  clarify  any  misundorstanding  on 
that  pjint,  and  even  will  caase  him  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ithode  Island.  He  is  character- 
istically considerate.  However,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  guilty 
of  redundancy,  he  ls  not  the  first  Sen- 
ator in  the  histoi-y  of  tliis  bodi'  who  has 
been  redimdant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agieeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  other  amendments  which  were 
agreed  upon  in  the  conference  which 
was  held.  One  had  to  do  with  the  leav- 
ing of  the  word  "continued"  in  section 
(d>.  to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  just  referred.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  because  he 
is  the  one  who  raised  the  issue  on  this 
particular  section. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  amendment 
would  in  fact  weaken  the  case  of  the 
CATV.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
HamE>shire  will  agree  to  that,  because 
I  would  not  want  to  press  any  amend- 
ment which  would  put  CATV  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  any  agreement 
they  might  make. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
agrees  with  me,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
the  subconiuiittee  is  not  sponsoring  tliat 
particular  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
weaken  the  case  of  the  CATVs  rather 
than  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FfLBRiGHTl  is  not  here,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  anyone  else  offering  the  re- 
maining amendment;  but  we  gave  our 
word  to  the  representatives  of  CATV, 
and  disctisscd  the  matter  with  them. 
Alter  Uaey  had  studied  the  proposed 
legislation  for  weeks  uix)n  weeks,  they 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "pro- 
grams" and  wanted  the  word  "signals" 
substituted.  I  do  not  know  why.  There 
was  an  impression  on  the  part  of  some 
of  us  that  because  litigation  was  pend- 
ing, it  might  be  somewhat  of  a  commit- 
ment of  the  legislative  function  to  in- 
sist on  certain  words. 


We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
word  "signals"  in  place  of  the  word 
"proiframs,"  but  with  the  explanation 
that  this  is  not  being  done  to  prejudge 
any  pendmg  htigation.  We  are  accept- 
ing it  only  as  a  characterization  of  a 
system,  and  are  using  "signals"  in 
place  of  "programs"  only  to  clarify  the 
section  because  the  nomenclature  may 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  CATV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  wish  to 
submit  the  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  offer  the 
amendment,  which  is  designated  as  '"5- 
10-60 — A."  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGiSLATrvK  Clerk.  On  tlie  first 
page,  line  8.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"programs"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"signals". 

On  the  first  page,  line  9.  strike  out 
"programs"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"signals". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strikp  out  "pro- 
gram services"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"signals". 

On  page  6.  line  20,  strike  out  "pro- 
grams" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sig- 
nals". 

On  r>age  6.  line  21.  strike  out  "pro- 
grsmis"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sig- 
nals". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  out  "pro- 
prams"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sig- 
nals". 

On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  "pro- 
grams" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sig- 
nals". 

On  page  7.  line  8,  strike  out  "pro- 
grams" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sig- 
nals". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanim.ous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPUVNATTON    OF    AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT    NO.    1 

Page  1,  line  8,  change  "programB"  to 
"signals." 

STATEMENT 

With  reference  to  the  amendment  which 
would  substitute  the  word  "signals  '  tor  the 
word  "programs",  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  definition  of  a  conununity  antenna 
television  aystem  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"program"  was  originally  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  FCC  as  its  definition  of  a 
community  television  system  and  was  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  bills  considered  by  the 
comnUttee  when  the  community  antenna 
problem  was  being  heard  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications.  The  committee 
adopted  this  definition  as  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  community  antenna  operations. 
The  ainendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  substitute  the  word  "sig- 
nals" for  "programs"  In  the  definition  and 
wherever  the  word  "program"  appears  in  the 
legislation.  Such  an  amendment  of  itself 
does  not  appear  to  be  significant  because  as  I 
construe  the  word,  it  means  the  same  thing. 
That  is,  the  transmission  and  reception  of 
the  intelligence  which  becomes  the  picture 
on  the  televialon  set  In  the  home  of  the 
viewer. 

I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  in 
accepting  the  amendment  which  wou'.d  sub- 


stitute the  word  "signals"  for  "programs" 
that  such  a  chan^ze  is  merely  for  clarification 
and  that  the  c.immlttce's  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  property  rights,  ar.d  possible 
copyrights,  that  may  be  involved  in  litigation 
now  or  later  is  not  Ijeing  aflec'ed  by  this 
legis;ation.  In  fact,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  misunderstanding.  I  want  to  repeat 
once  again  the  langiL-ige  of  the  committee's 
report  as  follows; 

"One  basic  issue  between  the  community 
antenna  operators  and  the  broadcasters  and 
their  program  suppliers  has  never  been  re- 
solved, and  that  is  the  question  whether  the 
former  are  appropriating  the  latters  pr, - 
g.-ams  in  violation  of  their  property  rights 
tiierein.  The  community  antenna  industry 
insists  that  the  broadcfisters  have  released 
their  programs  for  the  enJo>Tnent  of  the  pub- 
lic, whether  within  or  without  the  service 
areas  of  the  originating  stations.  Since  an 
individual  viewer  could  erect  a  high  and  ex- 
pensive antenna  to  receive  the  signal  at  a 
point  where  reception  is  not  possible  by 
ordinary  means.  It  is  arg-aed  that  this  can  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  an  entire  community 
through  the  master  antenna  of  a  CATV  sys- 
tem. There  are  a  number  of  private  lawsuits 
pending   on   this   questicu. 

"Tour  committee  de:;lres.  therefore,  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  thrt  in  recommending 
this  legislation  It  is  not  (iffecting  in  any  way 
the  private  rights  which  may  have  existed 
prior  to  the  enactment  o:r  this  bill.  No  such 
Inference  should  be  drawn  because  of  the 
failure  to  apply  section  il25^a)  which  would 
require  the  community  antenna  system  to 
obtain  tlie  consent  of  the  originating  station 
nor  should  any  such  inference  be  drawn 
which  may  have  an  effpct  on  any  private 
lawsuit  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  any 
lang-uage  la  this  legislation." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
understand  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  whether  :t  be  necessary  or 
ju-stified  or  not.  was  the  desire  not  to 
have  the  CATV  operators  involved  in 
the  question  of  copyright  royalties  in 
the  reproducing  of  signals? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  argument 
they  made:  but  the  subcommittee  does 
not  believe  the  argument  really  is  rele- 
vant to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten. However,  and  again  for  the  purpose 
of  clarification,  if  there  is  aiiy  misunder- 
standing, we  are  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendmnit.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  reason  why  I  sponsored  it 
was  so  that  no  one  could  say  we  had  not 
carried  out  our  agreement  to  the  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  bark  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  an  inquiry.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  all  the  debate 
on  the  bill.  Do  the  words  "significantly' 
facilitate"  still  appear  in  the  bill,  on  page 
4.  in  line  25;  or  liave  they  been  stricken 
out  of  the  bill  ? 

Ml*.  PASTORE.  Those  words  are  still 
in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  also  true  of 
the  word  "facilitating"  on  page  6.  in  line 
11.  and  also  on  page  7,  in  line  20? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "facilitating."  as 
thus  used  ui  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  discussed  that 
point  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas  [Mr.  FltbrightI. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  at  that  time 
I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept, as  an  amendment,  the  striking  out 
of  the  word  "significantly."  I  do  not 
think  it  would  add  very  much,  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  phrase  "significantly 
facilitate"  means  facilitate.  In  fact.  I 
think  there  is  a  little  bit  of  redundancy 
there:  it  is  like  saying  "no  smoking,  and 
positively  no  smoking"  What  is  the 
difference? 

The  word  "significantly"  was  used  in 
the  bill  and  was  agreed  upon  by  the  staff 
of  Federal  Communications  Commission 
when  the  bill  was  drafted.  My  opinion 
is  that  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  word  "significantly"  is  left  in  the  bill 
at  that  point  or  is  deleted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  simply  asked 
whether  it  remain.^;  m  the  bill.  We  are 
trying  to  make  some  legislative  history 
here.  As  I  read  the  language.  I  am  try- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  there  must  be 
a  sho\^ing,  or  whether  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  must  find,  that  the 
operation  of  the  community  antenna 
system  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  a  local  station.  If 
that  IS  one  of  the  conditions  required  be- 
fore a  license  will  be  issued  to  an  antenna 
system,  then  the  bill  will  put  out  of 
business  practically  all  the  antenna  sys- 
tems. I  think  there  should  be  some  ex- 
planation as  to  that  portion  of  the  bill. 
Mr  PASTORE.  No  We  discussed 
this  in  great  detail.  This  part  of  the  bill 
means  that  in  granting  a  license  to  a 
CATV.  the  Commission  must  make  sure 
that  the  granting  of  the  license  will  in 
no  way  hamper  the  facilitation  of  these 
operations.  That  is  what  that  part  of 
the  bill  is  intended  to  mean,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  it  says. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  if  he  feels  that  the  word  "sig- 
nificantly" should  be  deleted.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  But  that  language 
will  have  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
some  other  languatje  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  mmutes  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
some  questions. 

Does  he  feel  that  he  has  kept  faith 
with  the  representatives  of  the  CATV 
systems,  on  the  basis  of  the  negotiations 
conducted  over  the  past  2  years,  by 
means  of  the  bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  committee  and  by  means  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Fulbright  amendments? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  I  do.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  now  read  a  let- 


ter   addressed   to   me.    and    dated   Feb- 
ruary 19: 

Dt.AR  John  :  I  thought  I  would  see  you  to- 
day on  the  floor,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

I  enclose  the  proposed  amendments  to 
S,  2653.  I  assume  it  will  take  a  little  time 
to  look  them  over,  but  I  am  sending  them 
to  vou  because  I  will  be  away  for  part  of 
next:  week,  and  I  want  you  to  have  them  as 
early  as  possible. 

And  these  are  the  amendments  he 
sent,  and  the  amendments  we  talked 
about  and  agreed  upon  and  voted  on 
today,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  1 .  which  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  if  any  Sen- 
ator sponsors  it, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  was  not  offering 
an  amendment.  I  asked  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "significantly 
facilitate,"  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
about  the  word  "significantly"  as  I  am 
about  the  word  "facilitate."  Will  that 
be  a  condition  with  which  a  CATV  ap- 
plicant must  comply  in  order  to  be 
granted  a  license,  if  the  local  station 
petitions  for  consideration  as  to  whether 
that  will  facilitate  its  business?  Must 
thaC  be  one  of  the  conditions  precedent 
to  the  issuing  of  a  license  to  the  CATV? 
That  is  the  way  tho.si?  words  read  to  me, 

\tr.  PASTORE,  But  the  whole  sec- 
tion must  be  read  in  that  comiection. 
As  fegards  an  application  for  a  license 
for  a  community  antenna  television 
system — 

Tlje  licensee  of  a  television  station  as- 
slgntd  to  a  community  in  which  such  com- 
munity antenna  television  system  serves 
subscribers  may  petition  the  Commission  to 
include  in  such  license  such  conditions  on 
the  community  antenna  television  system's 
opemtion  as  will  significantly  facilitate  the 
fotitlnued  operation  of  a  television  station 
wh;.-ji  Is  providing  the  only  available  locally 
originated  television  broadcast  program 
service 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  lo  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana ha.s  expired. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  for  I  think 
this  point  is  of  importance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  is  intended  to  guarantee 
the  economic  .security  of  any  station. 
That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee in  reporting  the  bill. 

We  are  trying  to  facilitate  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  a  station  which  Is 
the  only  available  facility  that  is  pro- 
viding free  television  to  people  who  will 
lose  It  if  that  station  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  concern  of  the  Com- 
mission—  the  public  interest. 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CATV  will  bring  darkness 
to  the  free  viewers  who  have  only  one 
station  in  the  locality.  That  is  where 
the  public  interest  is  involved. 

But  whether  the  station  makes  $1 
million  a  year  or  20  cents  a  year  will  be 
of  no  concern   to   the   Commi.ssion.     If 


there  is  bad  management  of  the  station, 
the  Commi-ssion  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

But  if  there  is  an  inequity  in  competi- 
tion which  will  destroy  the  only  existing 
station  which  is  providing  the  only  free 
television  in  a  community,  and  this  free 
service  will  be  lost  to  viewers  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  service  of  the  CATV. 
the  Commission  must  take  that  into 
account  when  it  grants  a  license  to  the 
CATV. 

Otherwise,  if  that  were  allowed  to 
happen,  free  television  would  be  changed 
to  paid  television.  We  are  trying  to 
guarantee  an  opportunity  to  the  view- 
ers— and  that  is  where  the  public  interest 
is  involved — not  guarantee  the  economic 
welfare  of  any  station.  That  is  our 
position,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  position  of 
the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion, please.  If  in  a  locality  a  CATV  is 
in  operation,  and  if  it  applies  for  a  li- 
cense— as  it  must  do.  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  measure — could  the  local 
station  petition  the  Commission  to  take 
into  consideration  this  situation?  In 
such  a  situation,  only  one  could  survive; 
and  the  question  would  be  which  one 
would  survive? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  is  the 
question.  The  bill  says  it  mu.st  facili- 
tate the  local  station. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  local  station  is 
under  good  management  and  i.s  provid- 
ing free  television,  then,  in  the  situation 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  i-ssuance 
of  a  license  to  a  CATV  would  mean  that 
those  viewers  of  free  television  would  be 
deprived  of  their  opportunity  to  view  free 
television.  In  that  situation.  I  will  say 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  as  between 
the  two,  I  think  the  Commission  would 
have  to  favor  the  free  viewers,  not  the 
paying  viewers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  I  think  this 
language  of  the  bill  will  do  exactly  what 
the  Senator  says  the  Commission  would 
have  to  do:  and  I  think  it  should  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Yes.  if  the  matter 
ever  came  that  close.  In  that  event.  I 
would  say  the  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  is  that  we  must  pre- 
serve free  television,  as  opposed  to  paid 
television.  So  if  that  question  arises, 
that  is  the  law, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  what  the 
bill  means'' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  gets  that  close, 
that  would  have  to  be  the  decision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  simply  want  that 
point  clarified, 

Mr.  PASTORE  But  let  us  assume 
that  the  owner  of  a  station  embezzled 
$50,000.  and  therefore  the  station  became 
insolvent  and  would  have  to  go  off  the 
air.  Such  a  situation  would  not  be  a 
reason  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  do  anything,  or  every- 
thing, to  hurt  the  CATV— merely  in  or- 
der to  keep  that  station  going.  The  bill 
only  means  that  where  the  type  of  com- 
petition which  siphons  off  the  cream  of 
the  locality,  through  the  process  of  paid 
television,  leaves  the  free  television 
viewers  in  a  position  where  they  might 
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lose  their  opportunity  to  see  the  one  free 
signal,  then  the  Commission  must  take 
that  into  account,  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  opportunity  of  free  TV  to  operate. 
The  matter  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
I  yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President  I 
wish  only  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
bill,  because  I  think  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding.  There 
was  some  confusion  on  yesterday.  I  un- 
derstand, regarding  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  tried  to  clarify 
the  matter;  but  I  wish  to  add  whatever 
I  can. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  appears  on 
page  10431  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
from  which  I  shall  read  one  paragraph: 

The  Commission's  conttnvitng  study  of  the 
CATV  local  station  problem  leads  it  to  favor 
what  it  understands  to  be  the  basic  under- 
lying objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  bill  would  encourage  local  television 
bro«Micast  station  operation  by  extending 
some  protection  against  inequitable  compe- 
tition by  unlicensed  television  services  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recognizes  the  public 
benefit  In  the  provision  of  multiple  program 
services  by  CATV  systems.  It  may  be  noted 
that  these  objectives  form  the  basis  of 
two  of  the  priorities  set  forth  by  the  Com- 
mission In  Its  sixth  report  and  order  for  the 
assignment   of    t«levlsion   channels. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission — as  is  true  of 
all  the  commissions  with  which  I  have 
had  to  do  in  the  committee — favors  the 
principles  incorporated  in  the  bill.  I 
wanted  to  mention  this  becau.se  I  under- 
stand there  was  some  confusion  yester- 
day on  that  point. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate briefly  to  the  record  and  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  This  matter  has  been 
before  the  committee  for  a  long  time. 
The  committee  has  discussed  the  bill  pro 
and  con,  and  when  the  bill  was  reported 
no  minority  views  were  filed.  No  minor- 
ity views  have  been  suggested,  although 
much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  bill  was 
reported,  and  any  Senator  who  wished 
to  do  so  had  the  opportunity. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  was  scheduled  for  action  last 
August.  At  the  request  of  the  National 
CATV  Association,  we  held  it  over  until 
January,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  have  worked  out  a  proposal  which 
would  be  agreeable  to  everyone.  I  per- 
sonally asked  the  minority  leader,  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business  when  we  recessed. 
If  the  record  will  be  examined,  that 
statement  will  be  found  to  be  accurate. 
All  this  time  has  elapsed  since  then. 


Late  in  Januarj-  representatives  of  the 
national  association,  who  I  assume  ihey 
were  the  ones  who  came  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  myself,  and  my 
seat  mate,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PulbhightJ.  who  had  some  concern 
about  this  matter,  said  their  board  was 
meeting  some  time  in  February  and 
wondered  if  we  could  postpone  action  a 
httle  longer,  so  an  effort  could  be  made  to 
further  reconcile  some  differences  in 
points  of  view.  We  agreed  to  such  a 
postponement,  and  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  postponed.  Finally,  in  a  meet- 
ing in  my  office  in  late  March  or  early 
April 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  and  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  late  March  or 
early  April,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  CATV  Asso- 
ciation, met  for  a  long  time,  for  2  or  3 
hours,  in  our  office,  and  we  reached  an 
agreement,  I  thought,  on  what  procedure 
would  be  followed. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
lettei-s  confirming  tliis  understanding. 
I  assume  they  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  debate.  To  this  hour  we  have  had 
no  official  communication  whatsoever 
from  the  National  CATV  Association 
reversing  their  stand. 

It  was  mentioned  yesterday  that  there 
are  certain  persons  going  around  to  the 
offices  of  different  Senators,  talking 
about  the  bill,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
do.  making  statements  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  the  association  officials — prob- 
ably those  who  met  with  us;  or  who  else 
they  were,  I  do  not  know — do  not  prop- 
erlj"  represent  their  point  of  view. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  aU  we  can  go 
by,  and  all  we  could  go  by,  is  what  the 
association,  after  official  action  by  its 
board,  transmitted  to  us  by  what  I 
tliought  were  its  official  representatives 
at  that  meeting. 

Several  of  these  TV  facilities  exist  out 
in  my  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
people  are  here  from  Montana  and  other 
places  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  There 
is  also  involved  in  our  part  of  the  country 
a  booster  problem,  because  of  the  terrain. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  for  these  peo- 
ple that  they  recognize  what  the  FCC 
recognizes,  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  recognizes,  and  what 
everybody  el.se  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion recognizes,  that  some  type  of  regu- 
lation is  callc-d  for.  They  say.  and  I  say. 
the  question  is:  Shall  this  matter  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  series  of  State 
public  service  commissions,  or  under 
Federal  regulation? 

All  of  these  people  are  here,  and  every 
communication,  or  contact,  or  meeting, 
or  testimony  we  have  had  has  been  to 
the  effect  that  not  only  do  they  prefer 
Federal  regulation  of  some  kind,  but 
that  Federal  regulation  is  dictated  under 
the  circumstances.  The  FCC  has  told 
me  the  same  thing.  They  have  told  me, 
as  late  as  this  morning,  they  prefer  Fed- 
eral regulation.    I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
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that  everj'body  is  satisfied  with  every 
part  of  the  bill,  but  they  recognize  that 
the  legislative  process  is  such  that  some 
of  the  rough  corners  in  the  bill  probably 
can  be  taken  care  of  in  House  hearings. 

In  light  of  all  these  facts.  I  think  the 
Senate  sliould  proceed  to  act  on  the  bill, 
and  Senators  should  perhaps  proceed  by 
sugge-^tmg  amendments  to  be  adopted 
in  the  House  committee. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  who  is  a 
member  of  our  committee.  I  think  the 
Senat-or  from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
more  than  patient,  fair,  and  equitable  in 
tills  matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  ^L\GNUSON.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  try  to  resolve  some  of  the 
differences  which  have  arisen.  I  think 
I  have,  too,  in  a  small  way.  We  are 
trjing  to  pet  free  television  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. We  appreciate  that  these  CATV 
systems  are  also  important  and  belong 
in  the  communications  s^'stem  of  the 
United  States.  However,  they  can  serve 
only  those  places  where  there  are  enough 
subscribers  to  make  such  facilities  eco- 
nomically feasible.  I  think  in  some 
places  free  television  is  particularly  lim- 
ited, especiaUy  in  areas  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  fjeople  there  are  willing  to 
I>ay,  where  there  are  enough  customers 
and  where  a  CATV  system  Is  adaptable. 
I  do  not  think  this  bill  will  hurt  any  of 
those  people. 

I  think  in  the  last  few  days  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  build  a  few  strawmen 
to  be  knocked  down.  The  attempt  Is 
made  to  let  us  believe  that  the  FCC  is 
going  completely  out  of  its  way  to  hurt 
the  community  anterma  systems,  which 
I  know  the  FCC  does  not  want  to  do. 
Those  systems  serve  a  purpose  in  the 
spread  of  this  great  medium  of  com- 
munication. There  are  many  farm  peo- 
ple who  have  only  one  signal  available. 
I  am  sure  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  not  hamper  those  peo- 
ple at  all  when  merely  an  application  for 
a  license  is  made. 

I  feel  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land feels.  We  have  other  things  to  do 
than  merely  to  consider  this  bill.  If 
these  people  want  State  regulation,  they 
ought  to  say  so.  If  they  think  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  whole  communications  sys- 
tem, then  they  ought  to  go  along  with 
what  they  agreed  to  accept.  We  are 
going  to  be  fair  and  helpful — and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been — 
and  be  willing  to  have  amendments 
adopted  to  clarify  the  whole  matter  as 
best  we  know  how.  That  is  our  inten- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  committee, 
which  has  spent  much  time  and  effort 
on  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bill  on  which 
the  committee  has  spent  more  time  in 
trying  to  resolve  diffei-ences.  and  some 
of  the  bills  before  the  committee  have 
been  quite  important.  We  have  tried 
our  best.  The  matter  has  been  fully 
heard  before  the  committee,  and  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  whose  patience  could  have 
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been  sorely  tried,  but  he  has  labored 
long  and  patiently  in  his  effort  to  frame 
a  bill  which  the  Senate  could  consider 
and  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

May  I  ask  who  is  in  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  in  control  of  the  time 
in  opposition.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  is  the  acting 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  After  the  very  elo- 
quent and  informative  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  MAGNrsoNl  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  [Mr. 
Pastore],  I  wonder  if  I  could  clear  the 
air  just  a  bit. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  sat  through  the 
hearings  or  who  has  been  present  at 
any  meeting  at  which  the  bill  was  being 
considered  who  has  had  anything  but 
praise  for  the  job  which  has  been  done 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Everj* 
view  was  received  graciously  and  given 
serious  consideration. 

I  attended  practically  all  of  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  in  1959,  some  of 
which,  in  order  to  take  care  of  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  country,  continued  as 
late  as  7:30  at  night.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land did  likewise.  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  patience  of 
the  Senators  or  the  fairness  of  hearings. 
If  a  license  is  to  be  required  of  every 
member  of  this  industry,  if  we  are  to 
regulate  so  many  in  order  to  benefit  so 
few,  then  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  done  the  very  best  possible  job. 
I  introduced  a  bill  as  a  working  draft. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  so  that 
if  regulation  had  to  come  it  could  come 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  be  crip- 
pling to  the  CATV  units,  of  which  there 
are  so  many. 

After  we  had  heard  all  the  testimony, 
I  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  necessity 
for  STich  broad  regulation.  Certainly 
there  were  doubts  in  the  minds  of  doz- 
ens of  CATV  operators  in  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Kansas,  and  many  other  places, 
in  regard  to  their  being  asked  to  give  up 
so  much  freedom  to  obtain  so  little,  un- 
der licensing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  more  minutes? 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  do  not  want  to  yield  too 
much  time  to  the  Senator,  until  the 
minority  leader  returns  to  the  Chamber. 
The  time  is  being  taken  from  the  time 
on   the   bill.    There  is  no  amendment 


pending.  That  is  why  I  do  not  want  to 
yield  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.    I  will  be  careful  with  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  I  could  tell  during  the  time  I  was 
supporting  a  bill  to  regulate  this  indus- 
try, in  the  belief  that  it  was  needed  for 
it.s  protection.  I  had  the  greatest  help 
and  service  from  the  Washington  repre- 
sentatives for  the  a.ssociation. 

VhG  minute  my  own  local  operators, 
wha  I  believe  knew  their  business,  told 
me  they  would  rather  not  have  any  reg- 
ulation, and  that  they  felt  they  could 
sufTive  and  continue  their  operations 
without  damaging  anyone  in  our  State,  I 
never  heard  from  or  saw  these  repre- 
.sentatives  again 

Who  has  been  bargaining''  Who  has 
been  talking''  Who  has  been  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  committee?  I  did  not 
take  part  in  the.se  negotiations,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  purported  to  represent  the 
768  member,'?  of  the  CATV  indu.stry.  The 
results  did  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
members  in  Oklahoma  The  results  did 
not  represent  the  views  of  dozens  with 
whom  T  have  talked,  who  have  been  in 
this  city.  Certainly  I  think  it  was  high 
time  that  these  men  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  person  to  tell  the  story  to  the 
Congress,  particularly  if  the  story  was 
different  from  the  position  taken  by 
their  repre-sentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  please  yield  me  1  more 
minute? 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Certainly  the  peo 
pie  who  oppose  licensing  have  not  been 
heard  in  the  councils  which  were  con- 
sidering,' amendments  to  the  bill.  Mr. 
President  and  Members  of  the  Senate, 
that  is  the  issue  before  us  today.  It  is 
not  ft  question  of  how  the  Industry  will 
be  licensed,  but  whether  licensing  is 
necefi.sary 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  2  minutes  to  me,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  may  propound  to  the 
Senator  some  questions,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  provisions  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  de- 
fer a  minute? 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  remaining 
on  the  bill  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  remain  for  the  proponents  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Eight  minutes? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  shall  have 
1  hour  on  the  motion  to  recomit.    I  un- 


derstand that  motion  has  not  been  made 
yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  and 
when  the  motion  to  recommit  is  made, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  have 

1  hour  on  the  motion. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  wait  a  minute? 

How  much  time  does  the  opposition 
have  remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  op- 
position has  23  minutes  remaining  on 
the  bill.  How  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Two  minutes. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  purpose  in  asking  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  yield  is  that  I  may 
clarify   the  provisions  of  the   bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
from  the  time  in  opposition,  so  as  not 
to  use  the  remaining  few  minutes  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  yielding  2  minutes  to  me. 

Mr  President,  I  address  these  ques- 
tions   for   the   purpose    of   clarification. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  State  has 
more  of  these  community  antenna  tele- 
vision systems  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  I  can  state  that  they 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  Due  to 
the  geographical  extent  of  the  systems 
and  the  population  base,  it  is  quite  likely, 
therefore,  that  Texas  will  have  more 
community  antenna  television  systems 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  a  very  fast 
growing  industry  in  our  State.  Many 
people  have  homes  in  what  are  known 
as  fringe  areas,  and  can  receive  televi- 
sion programs  only  over  the  community 
antenna  television  systems. 

We  did  not  hear  answers  to  tliese 
questions  before  the  committee,  simply 
because  nobody  was  objecting,  though 
the  bill  has  been  pending  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Questions  have  been  raised.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  can  answer  them.  I  think. 
Mr.  President  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, these  matters  ought  to  be  clarified 
in  the  Record  before  we  vote 

FMrst,  where  there  is  a  local  television 
broadcaster  competing  with  a  commimity 
antenna  television  system,  what  control, 
if  any,  would  the  bill  give  to  the  broad- 
caster over  the  community  antenna  tele- 
vision system'' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  bill  would  not 
give  the  broadcaster  any  control  at  all, 
outside  of  the  fact  that  he  could  file  a 
petition  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
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tions  Commission  and  attempt  to  prove 
that  unless  the  picture  is  shown  as  one  of 
the  three  or  four  signals  being  serviced 
by  the  commumty  antenna  television 
system,  in  all  probability  it  would  cause 
him  economic  distress,  which  might  lead 
to  a  closin-;  down  of  the  station. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  2  more  minutes? 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  clarification 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
we  may  avoid  all  of  this  seesaw  of  time, 
yielding  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half 
to  different  Senators.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  psk 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  0?TICEH  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  4. 
Ime  25.  it  is  proposed  t-o  strike  out 
"significantly  facilitate  the  continued" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "facilitate 
the". 

On  page  5.  line  7,  strike  out  "con- 
tinued". 

On  page  6.  line  11.  strike  out  "con- 
tinued". 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  these  questions  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  since  the 
questions  have  been  raised  and  I  think 
the  matter  can  be  clarified  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Under  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  bill  could 
there  po.ssibly  be  a  limitation  on  the 
variety  of  pix>grams  received  by  com- 
munity antenna  television  subscribers? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
E>eat  the  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Could  there 
possibly  be  a  limitation  on  the  variety  of 
programs  received  by  community  an- 
tenna television  sub.scribers  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill? 

The  charge  has  been  made,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  people  will  not  be  able  to 
get  TV'  reception  over  the  community 
antenna  systems  if  the  bill  is  passed, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  order  to  answer 
the  question  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Texas,  I  think  we  should  get  this 
matter  in  a  proper  context. 

First  of  all.  Senators  must  understand 
that  the  community  antenna  television 
-system  operates  with  some  three  or  four 
or  five  signals. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  understand 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  one  of  the  im- 
p)o.sitlons  upon  the  communuity  antenna 
system,  which  might  affect  it  in  some 
way,  is  the  fact  that  the  local  broadcast- 
ing station,  which  has  a  contract,  let  us 
say,  with  the  network,  to  show  "I  Love 
Lucy"  or  "Gunsmoke  '  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  might,  if  the  community  an- 
tenna system  is  taking  that  same  pro- 
gram from  some  large  city  on  a  Sunday 
night,  and  broadcasting  it  before  the 
showing  by  the  local  broadcasting  sta- 


tion, let  us  say,  anticipating  it  by  three 
or  four  nights,  protest  to  the  FCC.  If 
the  local  broadcasting  station  can  show 
that  is  being  done  and  can  show  it  will 
injure  the  station  financially,  in  such  a 
way  that  if  the  action  continues  it 
might  be  necessary  to  go  off  the  air.  the 
FCC  could  take  appropriate  action. 
That  is  about  the  only  encumbrance 
uf>on  the  CAT\'  systems. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  other  words, 
if  there  were  no  local  broadcastmg  sta- 
tion broadcasting  in  the  same  town  or 
city  in  which  the  community  antenna 
system  operated,  then  there  would  be 
no  possible  limitation  on  the  variety  of 
programs  of  the  community  antenna 
televLsion  system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Practically  none  at 
all  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  to  apply  for  a  license  and.  as  I  said 
yesterday,  if  there  were  no  objections — 
and  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tions because  there  is  no  local  station — 
it  would  be  a  perfunctory  procedure  and 
the  license  would  be  granted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  there  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  would  allow 
broadcasting  stations  to  charge  the 
community  antenna  television  system 
for  the  use  of  the  broadcasting  station 
signals  or  change  the  present  legal  rela- 
tionship between  the  broadcaster  and 
the  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  PASTOFIE.  Such  a  provision  was 
contained  in  the  legislation  originally 
proposed.  It  is  contained  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  but  we  deleted  it  be- 
cause we  considered  it  unfair. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  not  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     It  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  has  been  so 
charged.  My  statement  is  intended  to 
clear  the  air  of  many  of  the  chaiges  in 
regard  to  the  bill.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  and  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  any  other  Senator,  will 
be  patient  with  me  for  a  minute  until 
we  clear  up  some  of  these  points  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Would  the  bill 
increase  the  overall  cost  of  the  com- 
munity antenna  television  system  opera- 
tion and  subscription  in  any  appreciable 
amount,  and  increase  the  cost  to  the 
subscriber  who  pays  so  much  per  month? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  would  not  say  so. 

We  heard  the  argument  today  that  no 
one  in  Oklahoma  was  consulted  about 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  CATV 
people  of  Oklahoma  certainly  knew  of 
this  measure.  A  prominent  CATV  oper- 
ator, Mr.  Grifflng,  of  Oklahoma  testified 
at  the  hearing  a  year  ago.  He  must  be 
fully  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  bill  and 
so,  too,  the  CATV  industry  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  there  any 
validity  to  the  contention  that  under  the 
provisions  of  section  d*,  page  4,  begin- 
ning at  Une  17.  the  licensee  of  a  televi- 
sion station  assigned  to  a  community  in 
which  thei-e  was  a  community  antenna 
s>'stem  could  prescribe  what  the  commu- 


nity antenna  system  carried,  and  how  it 
oi>erated.  other  than  that  the  commu- 
nity antenna  television  system  would 
have  to  cany  the  local  broadcaster's  sig- 
nal also''    Ls  that  the  only  modification? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation: that  is  correct.  That  is  about 
all. 

Ml-.  YARBOROUGH.  There  would  be 
no  other  control  whatsoever? 

Ml  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  what 
other  control  there  would  be. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  refer  to  the 
language  beginning  on  page  4,  line  20: 

The  liceiisee  of  a  television  station  as- 
signed to  a  commumty  In  which  such  com- 
munity  antenna  television  system  serves 
subscribers  may  petition  the  Conamlsslon  to 
include  in  sucli  license  such  conditions  on 
the  community  antenna  television  system's 
operation  as  will  slgnlflc&ntly  facilitate-  the 
continued  operation  of  a  tele\-islon  station 
which  is  providing  the  only  available  locally 
originated  television  broadcast  program  serv- 
ice. 

It  is  contended  that  such  provision 
would  give  the  local  broadcaster  the 
ix)wer  to  require  such  a  downgrading  of 
programs  of  the  community  antenna 
system  as  not  to  take  too  many  custc«n- 
ers  away  from  the  broadcaster  himself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minut.es. 

That  is  precisely  tlie  point  that  was 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Let  me  give  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  how  this  operation  would  work. 

Suppose  in  a  community  like  Helena, 
Mont.,  there  were  a  local  broadcasting 
station  which  was  the  only  facility  pro- 
viding service  in  that  community.  At  the 
same  time  CATV'  was  also  servicing  peo- 
ple in  Helena.  Mont.  Suppose  the  local 
station  should  apply  to  the  PCC  and  spell 
out  the  fact  that  there  was  unfair  com- 
petition and  that  it  felt  that  the  CATV 
should  show  the  signal  that  was  being 
shown  by  the  Helena  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  included  it 
with  the  other  signals.  Next  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  should  grant  that  petition. 
Let  us  assume  again  that  after  the  pe- 
tition is  granted  and  the  CATV  does  show 
the  signal  of  the  local  station  at  the 
same  time  and  without  duplication,  and 
other  action  the  FCC  may  take,  but  In 
spite  of  all  that,  the  local  station  is  in  a 
bad  financial  position  and  is  likely  to  go 
out  of  business,  then  that  TV  station  is 
simply  out  of  luck. 

The  implication  was  left  here  that  in 
order  to  save  the  local  station  CATV 
would  hav^f  to  be  wiped  out.  That  i.s  not 
true  at  all.  If  after  this  grant  was  made 
to  the  local  station  it  still  could  not 
make  headway  that  would  be  its  mis- 
fortune, and  it  would  have  to  close  shop.- 
But  CAT^'^  would  not  be  closed  down  be- 
cau.se,  after  all.  it  is  not  CATV  that  put 
the  local  station  out  of  business.  They 
were  both  there  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  limitation  as  to  how  far  CATV 
can  go  to  help  the  local  stations.  But 
once  it  has  exercised  equity,  that  is  the 
end  of  the  road.  Beyond  that  is  an 
abyss. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  conclusion,  is 
the  grandfather  clause  of  S.  2653  broad 
enough  to  assure  absolutely  that  each 
existing  community  antenna  system  will 
get  a  permit  or  a  certificate  to  continue 
operations  under  the  grandfather  clause? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  except,  of  course. 
it  might  wish  to  expand  its  facilities  or 
bring  in  more  signals.  It  would  then 
have  to  appear  before  the  PCC.  and  in 
that  case  the  TCC  would  decide  the  case 
in   the  public   interest. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Then  as  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  CATV 
stations,  where  there  is  no  local  broad- 
caster, is  their  broadcasting  affected  in 
any  way  whatsoever  other  than  in  the 
matter  of  getting  its  license? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  of  course  not, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
to  come  under  regulation.  E\'ery  time 
that  subject  is  mentioned  we  are  told 
that  expensive  lawyers  must  be  hired. 
Everybody  who  has  been  reading  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  for  the 
past  2  weeks  has  observed  that  im- 
pressive argument :  ■■E\eryone  has  to 
hire  a  big  lawyer  in  Washington."  Most 
of  these  CATV  operators  are  represented 
by  attorneys.  They  know  that.  We  are 
told  about  little  people  being  in  this 
business.  They  are  small  businessmen, 
but  they  are  not  destitute.  Some  of 
them  operate  million-dollar  systems,  and 
I  find  no  fault  with  that.  The  fact  i.s 
that  when  they  have  to  submit  an  ap- 
plication and  have  it  considered  by  the 
FCC,  it  will  be  granted  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. It  is  said  that  every  small  oper- 
ator will  have  to  hire  a  big  lawyer  and 
pay  him  big  fees.  It  sounds  like  a  good 
argument  to  make  here,  but  it  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  clarification  of  the 
points  that  have  been  raised  with  me  by 
many  of  the  operators  of  community 
antenna  systems  in  my  State.  Texas  is 
the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  and  it 
has  more  of  these  systems. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  implication  was  left  that  the 
grandfather  clause  gives  the.se  operators 
the  right  to  continue.  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  implication 
that  they  would  be  covered  by  grand- 
father clauses  from  now  on.  He  knows. 
as  we  know,  that  a  license  is  good  for 
only  3  years,  and  then  if  the  license  cov- 
ered by  the  grandfather  clause  is  re- 
newed, it  is  good  for  an  additional  3 
years;  but  it  is  a  3-cycle,  is  it  nof 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Of  course.  The  FCC 
does  not  issue  a  license  for  longer  than  3 
years. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  issue. 
The  FCC  would  license  them  for  3  years, 
and  they  would  then  return  with  another 
application.  Is  it  necessary  to  require 
this  of  little  business  in  order  to  protect 
the  very  few  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  bill,  and  who  are  in  the  so-called 
minority? 

Mr.  PASTORE      The  operator  of  the 

little  broadcastins;  station 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yieid  myself  5  min- 
utes additional. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  the  5 
minutes.  A  small  broadcaster  in  the 
town  of  Helena  or  in  some  little  tcwn 
in  Colorado  must  apply  every  3  years  Tor 
renewal  of  his  license.  What  does  he 
have  to  do?  He  cannot  take  a  picture 
out  of  the  air  and  sell  it  to  someone 
else,  as  some  other  operators  are  doing. 
He  must  pay  for  it.  He  must  go  to 
NBC,  CBS.  or  ABC,  and  put  the  money 
on  the  line  for  ever\-thing  he  wishes 
to  obtain.  He  is  a  small-business 
man,  too.  He  must  employ  a  lawyer. 
He  must  file  an  application.  He  must 
u'et  a  license  every  3  years.  Why 
does  the  Senator  want  preferential  treat- 
ment for  certain  operators?  All  those 
operators  are  doing  is  taking  a  picture 
out  of  the  air  which  belongs  to  someone 
else,  which  someone  else  paid  to  put  on 
the  eir.  They  take  it  without  compen- 
sation, and  they  sell  it  for  a  price.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about,  and 
he  t3  saying  that  these  people  are  being 
unfair  to  the  few  who  are  getting  a  little 
picture  in  their  homes  free. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "5 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.     Did  the  Senator  say  that 
the  httle  station  in  Montana  or  Colorado 
which  transmitted  an  NBC.  CBS,  or  ABC 
broarica.':t  had  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  must  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  .showing  the  broadcast. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  it  received  pay 
from  the  network  for  showing  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  must  pay  for  the 
program.  They  have  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lecre  of  showing  the  picture. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  ought  to  re- 
view the  facts. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
viewed them,  and  he  extends  the  same 
invitntion  to  the  di.^tinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  read  the  Communi- 
catior.s  Act.  I  make  that  .statement  un- 
equivocally, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa makes  the  statement  that  when  a 
television  station  is  operating  with  one 
of  the  national  networks,  CBS.  NBC.  or 
ABC,  the  network  pays  the  local  TV  sta- 
tion for  the  time  that  is  consumed  in 
broadcasting  a  network  program.  I  say 
to  my  gocxl  friend,  who  knows  more,  he 
thinks,  than  anybody  else  on  earth,  that 
if  he  will  read  a  little,  or  find  out  a  little, 
he  will  know  more  even  than  he  now 
thinks  he  knows, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator 
through? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
harken  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     It  means  to  listen. 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  we  listen,  we 
learn. 

Mr,  KERR.  I  do  not  know  about  both 
of  us. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  listening 
helps  me  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  through  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  network  the  local 
station  gets  30  percent  of  Its  rate  card 
and  what  amounts  to  70  percent  Ls  re- 
tained by  the  network.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  local  rates  and  national 
rates.  If  that  Is  not  paying,  I  do  not 
know  what  Ls  paying. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  does  tiot 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said 
that  yesterday.  I  do  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  The  difficulty  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  whenever  he 
cannot  run  anyone  into  the  e round  he 
gets  a  little  intemperate.  I  have  read 
the  Communications  Act.  and  I  know  it. 
I  challenge  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  believes,  in 
other  words,  that  the  Communications 
Act  governs  the  contractual  relation.ship 
between  the  broadcastmg  network  and 
the  local  affiliate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  The  contracts 
are  filed  with  the  FCC.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  believe  It,  he  can  call  up  on  the 
telephone  and  check  it. 

Mr,  KERR      I  do  not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  the  Senator.  He  does  not  have  to 
do  anything.     He  knows  everything. 

Mr  KERR.  No,  no;  but  I  know  that 
much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment.  We  have  exhausted  the 
time — I  hope  intelligenlly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALIXDTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  It  is  Identified  as  "5-17- 
60— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  9  and  10.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)(4)  Effective  after  ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  section  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  325 
relating  to  rebroadcaatlng  by  broadcasting 
stations  shall  apply  to  community  antenna 
television  systems  as  If  they  were  broadcast- 
ing stations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  has  15  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. The  amendment  I  have  offered 
gets  down  to  the  nub  of  this  situation. 
I  do  not  care  how  the  facts  are  distorted 
here.  The  plain  fact  Ls  that  the  bill  is 
not  going  to  hurt  anyone  except  those 
who  compete  unfairly  with  other  people. 

Section  325' a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  provides: 

No  person  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  knowingly  utter  or 
transmit  or  cause  to  be  uttered  or  trans- 
mitted any  false  or  fraudulent  signal  of 
dl£tress  or  communication  relating  thereto — 

Now  I  come  to  the  pertinent  part — 
nor  shall  any  broadcasting  station  rebroad- 
cast  a  program  or  any  part  thereof  of  an- 
other broadcasting  station  without  express 

authority   of   the   originating   station. 
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The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
provides  that,  effective  after  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  <a>  of  section  325, 
which  is  the  one  I  have  read,  relating  to 
broadcasting  by  broadcasting  stations, 
sliall  apply  to  community  antenna  tele- 
vision systems  as  if  they  were  broadcast- 
ing stations.  That  provision  would  be 
inserted  on  page  4.  between  lines  9  and 
10 

I  Ejn  not  unmindful  of  what  the  com- 
mitt<;e  has  said  on  this  particular  point. 
I  should  like  to  read  it  On  page  11  of 
the  report  the  committee  says: 

On?  basic  issue  between  tlie  community 
antei.na  operators  and  the  broadcasters  and 
their  program  suppliers  has  never  been  re- 
solveil,  and  that  Is  the  question  whether  the 
formfT  are  appropriating  the  latter  s  pro- 
gram.} In  violation  of  their  property  rights 
therein.  The  community  antenna  Industry 
insists  that  the  broadcasters  have  released 
their  programs  ior  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public,  whether  within  or  without  the  serv- 
ice a;-eas  of  t>»e  originating  stations.  Since 
an  Individual  viewer  could  erect  a  high  and 
expei.slve  antenna  to  receive  the  signal  at  a 
point  where  reception  is  not  possible  by 
ordinary  means.  It  is  argued  that  this  can  be 
done  for  the  t>eneflt  of  an  entire  community 
through  the  master  antenna  of  a  CATV 
system.  There  are  a  number  of  private 
lawsxitfi  pending  on  this  question. 

Your  committee  desires,  therefore,  to  make 
It  crystal  clear  that  in  recommending  this 
legislation  It  Is  not  affecting  In  any  way  the 
prlva;e  rights  which  may  have  existed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  No  such  in- 
feren:;*  should  be  drawn  because  of  the 
falluie  to  apply  section  325(a)  which  would 
require  the  conununlty  antenna  system  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  originating  station 
nor  lihould  any  such  Inference  be  drawn 
which  may  have  an  effect  on  any  private 
lawstiit  by  the  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  any 
langvjage  in  this  legislation. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  tried  to  explain 
to  the  Senate  In  my  own  words  the  effect 
whicn  I  believe  the  uninhibited  growth 
of  ChTV  is  going  to  have  on  many  States, 
particularly  upon  my  State.  Unless 
CAT/  is  brought  within  some  repulatory 
control.  It  is  going  to  run  out  the  small 
TV  stations  in  my  State,  particularly  one 
that  I  have  in  mind  at  this  time  That 
particular  station,  in  Grand  Junction, 
serves  a  great  area  of  some  55.000  or 
perhaps  60,000  people  in  western  Colo- 
rado and  eastern  Utah  If  CATV  comes 
into  Grand  Junction  and  competes,  not 
upon  a  fair,  but  an  unfair  basis.  CATV 
can  pick  programs  from  the  three  main 
broadcasters  out  of  the  air  and  distribute 
them  in  Grand  Junction  in  unfair  com- 
petition with  the  local  station. 

The  whole  matter  of  what  has  been 
unfair  has  been  gone  into  fully  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  paid 
my  r  aspects  to  him  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  1  do  it  again  today. 

Here  we  have  the  situation  of  people 
taking  a  free  signal  out  of  the  air.  It  is 
true  :hat  I  have  the  right  to  pick  it  out 
of  the  air,  but  I  do  not  have  the  right  to 
pick  .t  out  of  the  air  for  a  profit.  Yet 
this  is  what  these  people  want  to  do. 
They  want  to  pick  the  signal  out  of  the 
air  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
who  ])uts  It  on  the  air,  and  they  want 
to  put  it  Into  the  local  community  and 
convert  it  to  a  profit,   and   eventually 


bring  in  two  or  three  networks,  and  then 
run  the  small  one  signal  TV  station  out  of 
business. 

How  will  this  work?  In  this  particu- 
lar instance,  they  will  serve  one  little 
town.  They  cannot  serve  the  suburbs 
because  the  exi>en.<;e  of  installation  is  too 
great.  They  cannot  serve  all  the  sur- 
rounding area,  because  the  expense  of 
installation  is  too  great 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

There  are  now  in  this  area  36  booster 
stations  They  sen.e  the  people  of  west- 
ern Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  which 
are  timed  in  on  this  one  station.  If  we  do 
not  by  this  bill  bring  in  those  people :  if 
we  do  not  provide  .some  kind  of  regula- 
tion; there  will  be  light  in  the  commu- 
nities, but  there  will  be  darkness  in  the 
suburbs  and  darkness  throughout  all  of 
western  Colorado  and  a  part  of  eastern 
Utah. 

I  do  not  think  anj-one  has  the  right  to 
say  that  he  can  pluck  a  free  signal  out 
of  the  air,  convert  it  to  his  own  use  and 
his  own  business,  and  make  a  profit  from 
it,  while  he  darkens  the  skies  to  the 
people  who  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  free  sei-vice, 

I  desire  to  make  perfectly  clear  what  I 
am  tr.ving  to  do  by  this  amendment. 
There  is  nothing  tricky  about  it.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  it.  The  language 
has  been  in  the  Communications  Act  for 
a  long  time.  It  simply  takes  a  part  of 
the  Communications  Act,  wWch  is  now 
in  effect — section  325 — and  applies  it 
within  90  days  to  the  CATV  system,  so 
that  CATV.  like  any  other  person,  would 
have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  person  who 
broadcasts  the  signal  before  CAT\'  could 
broadcast  it. 

There  are  cases  which  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  courts,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  decided.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  language  should  be  a 
part  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  must  admit  and 
concede  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  a  very  powerful  argument.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  pensons,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  been  damaged  by 
this  condition,  feel  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  get  permission  before  they  can 
rebroadcast  a  signal.  However,  every- 
one else  who  uses  the  signal  for  profit 
should  do  likewise,  Tliis  is  provided  for 
in  the  Communications  Act,  section  325. 
That  is  the  .section  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  like  to  incorF>orate 
in  the  bill  by  his  amendment. 

I  realize  that  the  FCC.  which  was 
rather  lukewann  to  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion, but  is  now  supporting  most  of  its 
provisions,  has  gone  the  full  distance  and 
is  itself  advocating  that  Congress  com- 
pel consent  to  be  obtained  before  CATV 
can  take  a  signal  and  then  sell  it  by  the 
use  of  its  cables. 

I  realize  the  reason  for  the  Senators 
position.  I  realize  how  he  feels  about 
this  matter,  becau.se  he  is  living  with  the 


Mr 

ALIO  IT. 

floor. 

Mr 

COTTON. 

pardon. 

Mr 

ALLOIT. 

problem  He  lives  among  people  who  aie 
enjoyinj:  both  CAT\'^  and  free  television 
through  one  existing  television  station  in 
a  particular  locality,  as  he  has  already 
explained.  But  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado must  realize  that  if  his  amendment 
IS  adopted  today,  irreparable  harm  WiU 
bt  done  to  the  bill  itself. 

I  am  afraid  we  may  be  getting  om- 
selves  mto  a  situation  which  may  be 
rather  delicate  and  serious.  So,  as  seri- 
ously as  I  can  say  it,  even  though  I  am 
a  proponent  of  Uic  bill,  and  even  though 
I  realize  that  the  Senator  s  amendment 
rubs  pretty  hard  and  roughly  those  who 
aie  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  hope  he  might 
see  It  within  his  heart  and  in  his  good, 
fair  mind  to  withdraw  the  amendment, 
and  not  press  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  6  minutes 
remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguislied  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr  President 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  asked  for  this  time, 

I  have  not  yielded  Uie 

1    beg    the   Senator's 

I  yielded  myself  5  min- 
utes initially  and  then  asked  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  subsequently.  The  Chair 
hus  advised  me  that  I  have  6  minutes 
rtmaunng. 

The  arguments  and  the  discourse  of 
th  e  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  are  very 
persuasive.  I  camiot  help  thinking  that 
more  dead  cats  have  been  dragged  to  the 
Senate  floor  m  the  last  24  hours  than 
I  have  ever  seen  in  a  similar  period.  I 
have  seen  more  misinformation  scat- 
tered in  connection  with  this  bill  than 
I  have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time. 

I  cannot  accept  the  theory  that  the 
bi:i  will  place  a  tzreat  burden  on  these 
people.  It  does  not  put  a  great  burden 
on  the  CATV  operators.  It  does  not  put 
a  burden  on  them  which  tlie  .small 
broadcasters — the  small  TV  broadcast- 
ers— do  not  have  to  carry  all  tUe  time. 
They  manage  to  handle  the  situation, 
though;  and  in  most  instances.  I  believe. 
they  do  it  without  the  employment  of 
at'.orneys. 

The  question  is  whether  we  shall  give 
one  group  an  opportunity  to  compete 
with  and  run  out  of  business  another 
group  who  arc  supplying  fiee  broadcast- 
inj,',  and  do  it  with  fiee  signals  whicJi 
thoy  pluck  out  of  the  air, 

I  offered  the  amendment  in  all  sin- 
ce "ity.  as  I  am  certain  tiie  Senator  from 
Rl'.ode  Island  believes — he  did  not  imply 
otherwise — because  I  do  not  think  any- 
one should  have  a  right  to  pluck  a  sig- 
nal out  of  the  air  and  then  make  some- 
body else  pay  him  a  profit  in  order  to 
get  the  signal  and  utilize  it. 

Nevertheless.  I  cannot  help  realizing 
that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  perliai3s  make  it  more  difBcult, 
even,  to  pa.ss  the  bill,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  static  and  nusin- 
formaticn.  For  that  reason,  and  that 
reason  alone,  and  not  because  I  believe 
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for  a  moment  that  the  principle  I  have 
espoused  is  not  the  correct  principle,  I 
intend  in  a  moment  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

But  I  say  to  the  visitors  who  are  sit- 
ting in  the  galleries,  and  are  breathing 
.so  hotly  down  the  necks  of  the  Senate 
today,  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides one  of  the  pending  cases  against 
CATV.  it  will  be  you  who  will  be  coming 
here  on  your  knees,  begging  and  pray- 
ing for  the  kind  of  legislation  which  we 
are  trying  to  give  you  this  afternoor. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr,  Piesident,  I  had 
hoped  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  not  take  us  off  our  feet  after  he 
had  offered  the  amendment,  by  with- 
drawing it.  That  is  why  I  asked  for  3 
minutes  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  presume  I  have  the  riuht 
to  do  as  I  please  concerning  my  use  of 
it. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Certainly. 
Mr,   ALLOTT,      If   the  Senator   from 
New  Hampshire  wishes  to  question  me 
on  the  amendment,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  If 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  he  has  the 
right  to  do  so, 

Mr.  COTTON      He  certainly  has. 
Mr.  President,  will  the   distinguished 
minority  leader  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 

Mr,  COTTON.  Before  we  cease  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  which  he  then  with- 
drew, I  .should  like  to  say  for  the  beneJit 
of  the  Senate  and  also  for  those  outside 
the  Senate  that  some  of  us  who  oppose 
the  bill  do  not  oppose  it,  as  has  been 
intimated,  becau-se  we  are  cam-ing  the 
flag  for  CATV. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  section  of  the 
country,  and  from  a  city — a  county  seat 
torni — in  the  mountains :  from  a  location 
where  the  people  would  never  cet  TV 
unless  they  got  it  by  this  medium.  My 
interest,  and  I  am  confident  It  is  the 
interest  of  a  good  many  other  Senators, 
is  for  the  consumer,  the  viewing  public. 
I,  for  one,  rather  resent  all  the  talk  about 
pressure,  telegrams,  and  all  the  rest.  I 
am  intere.sted.  as  I  think  other  Senators 
are  interested,  in  protecting  the  means 
by  which  we  who  live  in  mountainous 
areas  can  get  good  TV  service. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  should  suddenly  de- 
cide, m  its  infinite  wisdom,  that  CATV 
cannot  take  the  signals  from  TV  stations 
without  the  permission  of  those  stations. 
I  should  like  to  have  someone  tell  me,  a 
simple  country  lawyer,  how  the  FCC 
would  be  able  to  overcome  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  new  theory  for  me  to 
believe  that  a  Government  agency  could 
do  that. 

If  such  a  principle  should  become  the 
law  of  the  land  by  a  decision  of  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  the  Nation,  the  FCC  would 
have  no  power  to  change  it.    The  only 


way  it  could  be  altered  would  be  to  have 
Congress  enact  new  legislation,  a  prac- 
tice which  is  always  frowned  upon. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  time  permits,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Supreme  Couxt 
should  decide  that  a  proprietary  right 
exists,  and  that  the  privilege  of  using 
property  which  belongs  to  someone  else 
mu.-^t  be  paid  for — I  hope  it  would  not 
do  so — the  fact  that  both  mediums  would 
be  under  the  aegis  of  the  PCC  would  cer- 
tainly mean  that  the  FCC  could  say  that 
the  rates  charged  must  be  reasonable, 
and  that  one  segment  of  the  population, 
such  as  the  good  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, .should  not  be  deprived  of  the  serv- 
ice. That  would  all  depend  on  the  PCC. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ha\Q  2  minutes  more? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  an  additional 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hanipshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
ni2Pd  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
absolutely  s\ire  that  neither  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  nor 
my  esteemed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  nor  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  any  real  idea  that  the 
courts  are  going  to  deprive  the  people 
who  are  receiving  television  shows  by 
this  means.    I  question  it  very  much. 

-Mr  PASTORE.  A  court  case  is  pend- 
ing, and  it  could  be  decided  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  know  a  case  is  pend- 
ing in  court,  and  of  course  no  one  knows 
whati  the  court  will  decide. 

But  let  us  remember  some  of  the 
fundamental  ethics  and  basic  princi- 
ples that  are  involved  in  this  case.  One 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  every  one 
in  this  country  wants  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  receiving  television  programs. 
But  (because  of  the  problems  caused  by 
techijical  difficulties  in  TV  the  eco- 
nomits  of  the  broadcast  industry,  and 
the  limited  number  of  TV  channel  as- 
signments there  are  many  persons  in 
parts  of  the  country  who  could  not  get 
any  TV  reception  or  who,  at  best,  could 
get  c*ily  a  single  channel. 

It  Is  one  of  the  glories  of  American 
ingenuity  that  when  difficulties  like 
these  develop,  ways  to  overcome  them 
are  soon  found.  As  a  result,  we  have 
boos^fr  "Stations,  translators,  satellites, 
and  CATVs  all  contributing  to  the  TV 
reception  of  the  American  people.  Some 
of  mj-  friends  from  the  West  are  in- 
terest;ed  in  boosters;  and  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  want  to  help  them. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  any  group  in  any 
valley  in  the  country— whether  in 
Wyorring  or  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
whether  receiving  such  programs  by 
C.\TV  or  by  booster  or  by  some  other 
means  -not  to  have  a  full  and  fair 
chance  to  receive  television. 

Many  of  the  parts  of  the  pending  bill 
are  good. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  more  minute. 

Mr,  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  parts  of  the  pending  bill  are 
good.  In  any  city  or  town  where  a  strug- 
gling local  TV  station  is  endeavoring  to 
survive,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see 
the  CATV  there  come  under  some  regula- 
tion. 

But  I  object  to  the  pending  bill,  in  that 
it  would  bring  under  regulation  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  CATV  stations 
wliich  are  not  in  any  way  in  comp^-tition 
with  any  local  station. 

The  bill  goes  too  far:  it  provides  too 
much  regulation.  The  bill  would  encour- 
age litigation.  The  bill  would  cause  ex- 
pense and  harassment.  That  is  why  I 
shall  vote  to  recommit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional timi.'  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.    Mr  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  in  mind  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  desire  to  call  up 
my  motion  to  recommit.  But  I  shall  be 
happy  to  withhold  that,  if  the  Senator 
from  Montana  wishes  to  .speak.  We  have 
1  hour  on  each  side,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  use  too  great  a  proportion  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  But  it  will  have  to 
be  used  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land 1  has  suggested  that  he  would  like 
to  oflTer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr,  Holl,and',  I  offer 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  7  of 
the  bill,  strike  out  the  last  .sentence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  wish  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 
I  .so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  -Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoioim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
read. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pencing  amendment,  submitt«i  by  the 
Sen£  tor  from  Montana  1  Mr.  Mansfield], 
on  tehalf  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  Holland]  will  be  read. 

Tie  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  Llic  last  sentence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Serui,tor  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
15  rr.inutes. 

M-.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielc.  my.self  5  minutes. 

Let  me  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  enable  me  to  ask  some 
questions  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhole  Island. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  not  recently 
read  the  Communications  Act.  but  I 
read  it  last  year  when  we  considered  the 
equal -time  provision. 

M'.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  have 
read  section  15  of  the  Communications 
Act  I  number  of  times. 

M-  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  'vi.sh  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  this  f^eld;  and  therefore  I 
shal  have  to  rely  largely  on  the  replies 
I  re<  eive  from  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  response  to  my  questions  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  winch  disturbs  me. 

I  note  that  the  bill  is  largely  for  the 
protx;tion  of  what  are  termed  local  tele- 
vision stations. 

M:-.  PASTORE.     No,  just  one, 

M:-.  HOLLAND.     A  single  station? 

M-.  PASTORE.  Yes,  it  must  be  a 
single  stiition;  otherwise,  the  bill  will 
really  have  no  effect. 

M;-.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.sland. 

Tlat  brings  me  to  the  following  point: 
As  Senators  know,  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida t:ie  terrain  is  rather  flat.  The  ques- 
tion 3f  whether  there  is  a  single  station 
generally  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
receiving  tower  at  the  point  of  reception. 

For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Tallahas- 
see, uhich  until  recent  years  has  had 
very  poor  reception — though  it  is  our 
capital  city — there  was  located,  several 
years  ago,  a  so-called  local  station,  and 
a  good  one,  between  Tallahassee  and 
Thonasville.  which  I  am  sure  would  be 
termtd  a  local  station;  but  before  and 
since  that  time,  by  putting  up  a  higher 
tower,  there  may  be  received  various 
static  ns  in  Jacksonville,  which  are  about 
150  or  160  miles  away,  a  station  in  Pan- 
ama City,  which  is  only  100  miks  away, 
and  I  station  in  Dothan.  Ala.,  which 
is  pe  haps  the  same  distance. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  what  is  the  standard  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  single  local  station 
available  for  reception  in  a  community? 

Mr  PASTORE.  It  would  be  governed 
by  the  rule  of  rea.son,  as  I  look  at  it. 
After  all,  the  Commission  is  presumed  to 
be  proficient  in  this  particular  field. 
One  I'ould  not  say  that  a  station  in  Pro- 
vidence does  not  go  Into  Pawtucket  or 
East  Providence.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
exacily;  but  I  would  say,  within  the 
area  described  by  the  PCC  in  granting 
a  licnse  to  a  station  as  to  how  far  it 
can  }'0.  that  would  more  or  less  control 
the  natter. 

Mr.  HOLLANT)  Looking  at  the  bill,  I 
notice  several  partial  descriptions  in  this 


field,  none  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  m.ake 
it  clear  as  to  just  how  this  question 
should  be  resolved.  For  mstance,  on 
line  21,  page  4,  of  the  bill,  a  local  sta- 
tion is  described  as  "a  television  station 
assigned  to  a  community." 

In  lines  1  to  3.  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page,  it  is  described  as  "a  television  sta- 
tion which  is  providing  the  only  avail- 
able locallj'  origlnat-ed  tele\ision  broad- 
cast program  service." 

On  lines  11  to  13  of  page  6.  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  same  words  just  read  by 
me,  "a  television  station  which  is  pro- 
viding the  only  available  locally  origi- 
nating television  broadcast  program 
sei-vice." 

Then  four  lines  below  that,  on  lines 
16  to  18,  it  is  described  as  "a  television 
broadcast  station  which  is  assigned  to  a 
community." 

Then  a  little  bit  later,  in  line  22,  it  is 
simply  referred  to  as  "local  television 
broadcast  station." 

Similarly,  on  page  7,  in  lines  12  to  14, 
it  is  described  again  as  "a  television 
station  which  is  assigned  to  a  conimu- 
nity." 

There  is  yet  a  third  concept  that  may 
or  may  not  be  applicable,  which  is  shown 
on  lines  9  and  10  of  page  2,  where  ap- 
I>ear  these  words  'within  the  direct 
range  of  television  broadcast  stations." 

All  of  those,  at  least  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  do  not  add  up  to  give  a 
clear  description  of  the  area  of  applica- 
tion of  this  bill  to  stations  which  are  to 
be  considered  as  local  stations.  I  am 
disturbed  by  that  fact.  I  therefore  ask 
for  the  clarification  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island.  Also,  I  think 
the  Record  should  be  clear  on  this,  be- 
cause this  is  not  wholly  an  engineering 
fact.  This  has  to  do  with  economic 
questions  of  great  importance,  not  only 
to  the  so-called  lix:al  stations,  but  also 
to  the  local  customers  or  viewers,  and 
to  the  communities  generally.  So  I 
would  appreciate  any  clarification  of 
this  question  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  might  give. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  In  order  to  give  a 
perfect  explanation,  of  course,  the  lan- 
guage must  be  read  in  context,  as  we  go 
from  sentence  to  sentence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  are  certain 
standards  by  which  the  PCC  operates, 
and  it  has  adopted  what  more  or  less 
are  termed  trade  tenns  as  to  the  kind  of 
facility  to  which  they  are  granting  a 
license.  The  Commission  might  say  it 
is  an  A  service  or  a  B  service,  for  this 
city  or  that  city. 

ITie  intent  of  the  bill,  and  the  way  we 
have  interchanged  these  words,  is  always 
with  the  understanding  that  where  there 
is  an  imposition  of  a  duty  to  public  au- 
thority is  actually  provided  in  the  bUl. 
it  is  intended  to  protect  the  only  exist- 
ing TV  station  giving  the  only  available 
service  in  a  particular  community  on  a 
free  basis. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  take  up  the 
wording  of  the  bill  st.ep  by  step,  I  think 


we  can  get  along  much  better.  For  in- 
stance, I  think  the  Senator  pointed  out 
the  first  example  of  the  language  on  page 
4.    Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
refen-ed  to  the  language  which  reads : 

The  licensee  of  a  television  station  asiigr.ed 
to  a  comn-. unity  In  which  s\:ch  cc«nmunity 
Antenna  television  system  serves  subscribers 
may  petition  the  Commission  to  include  in 
srch  license  such  conditions  on  the  com- 
munity ant*nna  television  system's  operation 
&6  will  signiftcantly  facilitate  the  continued 
operation  of  a  television  station  which  is 
providing  the  only  available  locally  origi- 
nated television  broadcast  program  service. 

May  I  ask  ttiis  question,  as  respect- 
fully as  I  can?  What  is  bothering  tlie 
Senator  about  that,  so  I  can  answer  tlae 
question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  referred  to  Uie  sta- 
tion in  Tallahassee.  It  is  a  local  station, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  station.  It  is 
ouTied  by  splendid,  civic-minded  people. 
I  would  like  to  do  anything  tliat  is  proper 
to  protect  them,  along  with  their  in- 
terested viewers.  But  before  Uiat  sta- 
tion was  there  and  since,  as  I  have  just 
state-d.  broadcasts  or  telecasts  from 
other  stations,  with  a  little  extra  ex- 
pense, were  receivable,  and  viewed  by 
many  people,  from  the  Jacksonville, 
I>>than,  and  Panama  City  stations. 

My  question  is  diiected  to  that  situa- 
tion, and  to  a  smiilar  situation  in  Fort 
Myers,  which  has  a  single  locally  origi- 
nating station,  but  which  is  m  compa- 
rable distance  from  other  stations  as 
Tallahassee  is  from  the  outlying  stations 
there.  It  is  a  similar  distance  from 
Tampa,  St.  Pet«rsbLu-g.  Miami,  and  West 
Palm  Beach.  I  have  viewed  telecasts 
from  some  of  Uie  stations  in  these  other 
ICKations  while  in  the  Fort  Myers  area. 
Yet  I  notice  at  Naples,  which  is  only  40 
miles  from  Fort  Myers,  they  have  spent 
$350,000  of  local  money  to  put  in  a  700- 
foot  tower  back  of  that  town,  about  7 
miles,  which  will  open  next  week  and  re- 
ceive for  distribution  the  pictures  from 
the  three  Miami  stations  and  from  the 
one  st^ition  in  Fort  Myers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly may. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  This  is  how  the  bill 
would  operate  in  the  particular  instance 
of  Florida.  There  is  already  a  CATV 
system  installed.  Then  a  station  comes 
in  and,  at  the  time  the  bill  is  passed,  they 
are  both  operating.  Let  us  assume  the 
CATV  has  siphoned  off  the  viewers  in 
the  congested  areas;  and  stops  there  be- 
cause it  would  be  imeconomical  to  ex- 
tend their  lines  to  the  outskirts  because 
the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  Then  let  -^ 
us  a.ssume  that  section  began  to  build 
up  and  more  people  entered  the  CATV 
system.  In  other  words,  if  the  CATV 
system  filed  a  petition  to  extend  their 
facilities,  a  question  might  arise  a?  to 
whether  a  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity were  being  served.  It  might  well  be 
the  television  broadcasting  station  would 
have  to  depend  upon  those  people  for 
free  television  viewers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired.  , 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  15  minutes.  I 
think  we  can  share  the  time  together. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  About  the  only  thing 
that  the  broadcaster  can  do  is  to  object 
to  a  further  expansion  and  to  rules 
which  might  interfere  with  his  opera- 
tion and  might  compel  him  to  go  off  the 
air.  Otherwise  he  could  only  say,  "I 
petition  to  have  my  signal  shown."  That 
is  the  signal  which  is  shown  at  a  differ- 
ent time. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  that 
problem  as  much  in  Florida  as  there 
might  be  in  the  Midwest,  because  there 
is  not  the  differential  in  time  from  the 
point  where  the  large  broadcasting  sta- 
tion is  sending  out  the  signal  which  is 
captured  by  the  CATV  system,  as 
against  the  broadcasting  station  which 
has  an  arrangement  with  the  aflaiiate. 
Where  one  does  not  have  that  time  dif- 
ferential element  or  bringing  the  pro- 
grams in  from  a  distant  point,  I  do  not 
think  one  would  have  the  question  of 
duplication,  running  more  or  less 
simultaneously. 

In  that  particular  case  the  local 
broadcasting  station  could  as  one  step 
petition  the  FCC  and  ask  for  an  order 
that  the  CATV  system  show,  among  the 
multiple  signals  to  be  provided,  the 
signal  which  emanates  from  the  local 
broadcasting  station,  which  lives  upon 
advertising  in  that  locality.  Unless  the 
local  station  can  service  those  people, 
the  local  station  may  lose  its  advertising, 
and  if  it  loses  its  advertising  the  sta- 
tion may  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

In  that  particular  case,  if  the  station 
would  show  cause,  the  Commission 
could  order  the  CATV  system  to  dupli- 
cate the  signal  of  the  local  broadcasting 
station  on  one  of  the  various  signals 
which  are  provided. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  that? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
CATV  system  in  question  would  receive 
the  signal  from  the  so-called  local  sta- 
tion free,  and  would  simply  have  to  in- 
clude it  among  the  three  or  four  or  five 
signeils  handled  through  its  wires? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  local  govern- 
ment at  its  best,  because  actually  it 
would  say,  "I  am  taking  nothing  away 
from  you.  Let  the  people  who  pipe  into 
you  and  who  have  four  stations  see  this 
program." 

If  the  people  want  to  turn  the  pro- 
grams off  they  can  do  so,  because  they 
can  turn  to  three  more  programs.  If  the 
p>eopIe  want  to  see  that  program,  they 
must  pay  for  it. 

There  has  been  a  big  argument  this 
afternoon  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary 
for  a  TV  station  to  pay  for  its  programs 
or  not.  The  Senator  knows  how  this 
works  The  network  sells  time.  For  the 
local  broadcasting  station  the  local  rate 
or  the  national  rate  may  be  $100  an  hour. 
If  someone  is  going  a  carry  a  network 
program,  the  local  station  generally  has 
an  arrangement  where  he  gets  30  per- 
cent and  the  network  retains  70  percent 
of  the  rate.    It  would  be  a  payment  to  the-  >* 


network  of  70  percent  of  the  cost  for  the 
1  hour  of  time  of  television.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  local  station  pay- 
ing lor  It.  We  know  in  contracts  of  the 
affiliates  that  arrangements  are  made  for 
so  many  free  hours  which  are  given  to 
the  networks. 

In  this  particular  case  all  of  this  would 
be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  between  the 
two  parties,  the  local  TV  and  the  CATV, 
or  it  would  be  ordered  to  be  done  by  the 
Commission,  and  there  would  be  no 
charge  insofar  as  this  bill  Ls  concerned. 
The  property  rights  in  a  program  is 
something  between  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  order  of  the 
Commission  would  have  to  include  as 
one  term  that  there  would  be  no  charge, 
no  cost  for  the  displaying  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  would  not  even 
mention  it,  because  the  other  party 
would  be  coming  in  and  begging  that  the 
CATV  system  use  the  picture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  more  instances  to  cite.  I  shall  try  to 
cover  them  in  the  time  I  have  remaining. 

In  the  case  of  Naples.  I  think  we  un- 
derstand the  situation.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  had  no  complaint  from  the  so- 
called  local  station  at  Fort  Myers.  Ap- 
parently that  station  is  not  adversely 
affected.  Apparently  the  Naples  people 
intend  to  have  the  local  program  shown 
along  with  the  three  programs  from 
Miam.i. 

Tile  next  instance  relates  to  the  Fort 
Pierce,  Eau  Gallie,  Vero  Beach,  Mel- 
bourne group.  By  the  investment  of  cit- 
izens there  an  amount  of  $280,000  has 
been  provided.  A  franchise  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  four  cities  affected,  and 
the  organization  is  now  putting  in  the 
wiring  distribution  system. 

As  I  read  the  letter,  this  group  is  not 
as  far  advanced  as  is  the  group  at 
Naples,  and  they  do  not  have,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  local  station.  I  believe  the 
closest  station  would  probably  be  at 
Orlando  in  one  direction  and  perhaps  at 
West  Palm  Beach  in  another  direction. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

If  there  is  no  local  station,  there  is  no 
problem  There  would  simply  be  the  fil- 
ing of  a  petition  for  a  license,  and  this 
group  would  come  under  the  umbrella 
of  supervision  and  protection  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

This  action  would  preclude,  in  some  in- 
stances, having  the  States  move  in  with 
the  chance  of  characterizing  these 
groups  as  common  carriers.  To  a  certain 
extent  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection even  for  the  CATV  people. 

In  the  case  the  Senator  cites  and 
illust»-ates,  I  would  say  definitely  that 
would  be  my  clear  understanding,  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  from  the  hear- 
ings and  from  the  history  we  developed. 
It  is  cur  understanding  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  that  in  a  .situation 
of  that  kind  this  procedure  would  be  a 
perfunctory  procedure 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  prob- 
ably referring,  as  I  was  in  my  question, 
to  a  local  station  as  one  located  in  the 
inmfiediate  community. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  doubt  if  that  is  the 
correct  description,  from  all  of  the  things 
we  have  heard,  and  those  appearing  in 
the  text.  I  think  the  description  more 
likely  would  be  any  station  the  signal  of 
which  can  be  received  by  viewers  with 
clarity  and  with  sufficient  convenience 
to  be  available  at  practically  all  times 
It  would  not  have  to  be  in  the  local  town. 

In  fact,  the  station  I  referred  to  at 
Tallahassee  is  out  on  the  line  between 
Florida  and  Georgia,  lying  between  the 
cities  of  Thomasville.  Ga.,  and  Talla- 
hassee, Pla  .  and  not  actually  located 
within  the  city  of  Tallahassee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  shall  read  from  the  report,  for 
I  think  this  is  rather  pertinent. 

It  shoul-i  be  pointed  out  that  under  this 
subsection  the  local  television  station  has  the 
burden  of  setting  forth  the  operating  con- 
ditions desired  and  of  establishing  that  the 
imposition  of  such  conditions  would  sig- 
nificantly facilitate  its  continued  operation. 
Further,  the  necessity  for  making  such  de- 
termination would  be  limited  to  a  com- 
parable small  number  of  situations  wherein 
existing  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tems serve  subscribers  in  a  community  to 
which  a  local  station  has  been  assigned. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  pimitive  on 
the  CATV  systems.  The  whole  burden  of 
proof  will  be  on  the  local  station.  The 
local  station  will  have  to  be  the  moving 
party. 

At  best,  what  could  the  TV  station 
win?  It  would  simply  be  permitted  to 
have  its  picture  shown  on  CATV,  to- 
gether with  other  signals. 

We  are  making  it  abundantly  clear 
that  there  is  no  attempt  to  put  the  CATV 
systems  out  of  business.  No  one  wants 
to  do  that. 

It  has  been  said  this  afternoon,  with 
dramatic  force,  great  fervor  and  emo- 
tion that  the  only  service  for  people  in 
some  of  the  localities,  such  as  there  are 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  comes  from  the 
CATV  systems.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
CATV  systems.  As  I  said  yesterday,  they 
have  rendered  a  noble  service. 

There  are  many  localities  in  this 
country  in  which  the  people  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  view  three  or 
four  signals,  unless  there  were  CATV 
systems. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  impression 
with  anybody  that  we  are  trying  to  op- 
press these  people  or  trying  to  put  these 
people  under  supervision,  in  order  to 
find  out  what  their  profits  are.  I  did 
not  ask  one  CATV  representative  who 
came  before  oui"  committee,  "How  much 
money  are  you  making?  What  is  your 
retiu-n  on  your  investment?"  I  was  not 
interested  in  financial  arrangements.  I 
do  not  want  to  do  anythmg  to  hurt  these 
people.  We  realize  that  this  whole  in- 
dustry must  be  placed  under  the  aegis 
of  the  FCC,  if  the  FCC  is  to  carry  out  its 
mandate,  that  it  must,  under  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  bring  free  television  to  as 
many  viewers  of  this  country  as  possible, 
under  a  competitive  system.  That  is  the 
purpose,  and  it  carries  out  the  philos- 
ophy, of  the  law.  If  we  cannot  trust 
the  Federal  Commimicatlons  Commis- 
sion to  assume  that  responsibility  and  to 
make  sure  that  in  some  instances  we 
protect  those  free  viewers,  who  may  be  in 


complete  darkness  imless  something 
such  lis  this  mild  bill  is  pa.^sed.  we  wiU 
be  rer.iiss  in  our  obligation. 

The  argument  is  made,  "Why  should 
the**  people  be  put  under  regulation?" 
The  answer  is  that  this  is  the  only  way 
we  can  do  this  equitably.  Why  are  the 
broadcasters  put  under  regulation? 
These  people  are  dealing  in  t^elevision. 

The.r  argument  is.  *T  am  no  different 
from  the  person  who  puts  an  antenna  on 
his  ro<f  and  takes  the  picture  out  of  the 
Hir.  The  fact  that  I  take  the  picture  and 
sell  it  o  somebody  eb^e  for  $9  a  month  is 
nobodj  s  business  but  m.y  own  " 

Can  the  Senator  follow  that  reason- 
ing? I  cannot.  I  cannot  follow  that 
logic. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  can  follow  it. 
Mr.   PASTORE.     These  people  are  in 
the  television  business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  can  follow  it  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent.  It  seems  to 
me  thi^  presents  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Stite  or  the  Federal  Grovernment 
out;ht  X)  come  into  the  picture  as  the 
regulating  agency. 

Mr.  I'ASTORE.     I  shall  say  something 
further  to  the  Senator  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  distributing  fa- 
cilities are  wholly  within  the  control  of 
the  State  public  utilities  commission. 

Mr.  F  ASTORE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  ICOLLAND.  All  of  this  is  on  a 
wire,  on  the  telephone  circuit. 

Mr.  FASTORE.  There  is  a  serious 
question  in  this  area. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  what  hap- 
pened ir.  one  of  the  States.  In  Mon- 
tana the  legislature  passed  a  bill,  which 
was  veto«l  by  the  Governor,  under  which 
they  would  have  put  these  CATV  systems 
under  State  control,  under  the  public 
utilities  commissioner.  I  suppose  that 
would  have  made  them  common  carriers, 
and  they  would  have  been  limited  to  a 
6-percent  return  on  their  investment. 

These  people  fought  that.  They  do 
not  want  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  Senate  desires  to  pass  a  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  we 
should  put  this  responsibihty  under  the 
sovereignty  of  each  individual  State,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  Federal  con- 
trol or  Federal  concern,  I  tell  the  Sen- 
ator very  frankly  that  I  think  that  the 
representatives  of  the  CATV  systems  who 
are  in  the  galleries  now  will  fall  out  of 
the  .galleries. 

They  do  not  want  that.  If  the  State 
of  Florida  wishes  to  take  the  operation 
over,  if  the  State  of  Montana  wishes  to 
take  it  over,  or  if  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  take  it  over,  that  is  satLsfac- 
tory  to  me.  I  do  not  think  they  wish  to 
do  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
require  that  of  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  picture  does  come 
through  the  ether.  The  ether  has  no 
bounds,  and  the  picture  perhaps  could 
emanate  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Perhaps  it  traverses  Oregon.  It  hap- 
pens to  go  to  Montana  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  they  have  a  system  of  an- 
tennas. They  have  a  system  of  ampli- 
fication of  microwaves.  Then  they  put 
it  on  a  cable  which  rests  on  a  pole,  and 
the  cable  enters  a  man's  house,  and  he 
sits  in  his  home  and  looks  at  television. 
It  is  wonderful.    I  still  think  the  system 


should  be  under  Federal  control  and  I 
t>elieve  it  should  be  controlled  in  the 
m.odest  way  proposed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  E)oes  the  Senator 
thmk  the  system  should  be  under  Fed- 
eral control  even  in  the  many  cases 
where  the  signal  had  to  originate  in  the 
same  State  where  it  was  received — as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  Key  West? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  raises  a 
nice  legal  question.  I  would  assume  in 
a  case  of  that  kind  that  while  it  may 
be  a  favor  to  the  State  to  allow  the 
system  to  come  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  I 
still   think   the  State   could   control   it. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  State  could  con- 
trol it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  one  addi- 
tional pomt  I  wish  to  raise  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  service  in  Key 
West,  a  city  with  which  the  Senator  is 
familiar. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  am  familiar 
with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  went  to 
Key  West  to  look  at  the  operation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  a  ip>ceiving 
tov.er  on  one  of  the  islands  within  easy 
receiving  distance  of  the  Miami  stations, 
and  the  programs  are  piped  by  wi'e  or 
otherwise  100  miles,  or  whatever  th?  dis- 
tance between  those  two  points  is,  from 
the  receiving  station  to  Key  West,  .along 
the  Keys,  and  tliey  are  shown  to  the 
people  on  the  Keys  and  in  the  city  ol 
Key  West. 

The  city  of  Key  West  is  p>erhaps  the 
only  place  in  Florida — certainly  the  only 
one  I  know  about — which  is  far  enough 
away  from  any  transmitting  station  to 
cause  great  difliculty  in  receiving  signals 
directly  through  the  ether — even 
through  the  balmy  Florida  ether — sig- 
nals from  the  station  which  originated 
the  broadcast.  So  in  that  area  there 
could  not  be  a  local  station  either"' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  because  there  are 
three  television  stations  in  Miami  and  I 
believe  there  is  none  in  Key  West. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  they  are  all  be- 
yond the  distance  for  direct  service  to 
Key  West. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 1  he  provision  would  not  apply.  I 
assume  the  people  who  own  this  partic- 
ular station  would  make  their  applica- 
tion. There  v  ould  be  nothing  to  it.  I 
do  not  see  that  a  hardship  would  arise. 
Much  has  been  said  about  expensive 
lawyers  which  would  have  to  be  liired. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  that  exorbi- 
tant expense  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  another 
comment  I  should  like  to  make  and  then 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 

I  have  not  received  any  communica- 
tion from  any  so-called  local  television 
station  in  Florida.  Perhaps  there  is 
none  such  in  Florida  because  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  recited  heretofore. 
Am  I  to  understand  from  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
others  that  there  are  local  stations  else- 
where throughout  the  Nation  which  are 
requesting  this  legislation? 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  stations  have  presented  their  re- 
quests m  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear to  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 


Th:it  L«;  how  serious  the  situation  is.  In 
States  such  as  Idaho.  Wyoming,  and 
Montana,  because  of  the  nature  cf  the 
ten-ain.  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
local  station  to  exist  unless  it  opera t<^ 
in  a  congested  area  What  happens^  It 
is  put  in  a  congested  area,  and  the  oper- 
atoi-s  feel  that  Is  their  security.  It  Is 
their  bread  and  butter.  The  ad  vert  is- 
ine  support.s  the  station.  Then  the 
CATV  comes  m.  It  may  take  its  signals 
from  Spokane  FVrhaps  it  bnnf;s  m 
three  signals  instead  of  one. 

Mr  HOLL.^ND  Does  it  refuse  to  take 
the  signal  of  the  local  station? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  many  instances 
that  has  occurred. 

Mr.  HOLL-\ND.  If  that  Is  so.  I  see 
ground  for  complaint,  but  if  it  did  take 
the  signal  of  the  local  station,  a.s  has 
been  indicated 

Mr  PASTORE.  Had  that  happened 
in  the  beginning  we  would  not  be  here 
now.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  all  we 
are  dealing  with.  When  the  bill  was 
f.rst  introduced  we  were  asked  to  write 
a  bill  which  would  compel  the  CATV  to 
iho\\  the  signal  of  the  local  broadcasting 
station  upon  request. 

I  said,  "That  is  urJair.  There  must 
be  an  umpire.  You  must  show  reasons. 
What  we  will  do  is  to  allow  you  to  file  a 
petition,  but  the  decision  must  be  made 
by  the  FCC.  We  camiot  allow  you  at 
your  request  to  impose  upon  someone 
else's  privileges  and  prerogatives.  If  Uie 
CATV  people  are  brought  tmder  control 
and  they  petition  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  if  it  is  decided  tliat 
it  is  in  Uae  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  Uiat  your  picture  be 
shown   that  will  be  ordered." 

V/c  could  not  be  any  fairer  than  we 
have  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill 
appeared  to  be  absolutely  acceptable. 
We  sat  down,  as  I  said  yesterday,  and 
agreed  that  certain  amendments  should 
be  made.  The  proposal  to  recommit  is 
a  last-minute  move. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator means  it  was  acctptable  to  tlie 
people  with  whom  he  wa?  dealing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unfortunately  tlie 
industry  is  spread  out  so  broadly  that 
he  could  not  have  heard  from  ever>'one 
or  have  them  all  in  the  committee  room. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that,  and  I 
hope  I  did  not  leave  the  impression  that 
I  talked  to  every  one  of  the  700  oj>era- 
tors.  However,  the  operators  of  these 
stations  have  an  organiyation  through 
which  they  deal  with  the  Government 
on  such  questions  as  we  liave  before  us. 
Some  have  problems  different  from 
others.  I  suppose  the  CATV  opeiatois 
in  the  State  of  Florida  would  not  be  as 
excited  about  this  measure  as  perliaps 
the  CATV  operators  in  u  State  where 
there  is  a  real  problem  such  &s  the 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Id;iho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  means 
the  Mountain  States. 

Mr  PASTORE.     The  Mountain  State.s. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  tl.e  sparsely  set- 
tled States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  when  one  speaks 
with  the  president  of   an   organization 
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or  with  members  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors or  its  executive  director  or  its  law- 
yers, they  more  or  less  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  organization,  al- 
though I  know  they  do  not  commit  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  I  realize  that. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  talk  to 
them  all.  However,  many  delegations 
have  visited  me  In  the  intervening  days, 
and  whenever  I  could  do  so.  I  have 
talked  with  them.  I  have  sat  and  talked 
with  many  CATV  people.  I  have  made 
it  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  hurt 
any  one,  or  put  him  out  of  business. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
aU. 

A  measure  of  the  kind  before  us  must 
finally  be  passed — whether  it  be  next 
month  or  the  month  after.  It  is  inevit- 
able. It  must  come  because  somewhere 
along  the  line  someone  will  become  In- 
dignant and  say.  "Such  stations  should 
be  classified  as  common  carriers." 

We  have  provided  specifically  in  the 
bill  that  such  stations  shall  not  be  com- 
mon carriers.  Others  think  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  they 
should  get  consent  before  taking  a  pic- 
ture out  of  the  air  and  selling  it  to  some- 
one else.  We  have  provided  specifically 
in  the  bill  that  that  consent  must  not  be 
required.  We  have  taken  care  of  that 
contingency  in  those  situations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  ask  two  ques- 
tions to  bring  into  the  Record  what  I 
believe  is  a  r6sum6  of  this  question.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  where  there 
is  no  single  local  station,  and  only  one 
which  can  be  viewed  with  facility  and 
with  relative  ease  from  a  certain  locality, 
this  question  does  not  apply  as  to  any 
station's  being  in  a  position  to  file  an 
application  and  to  be  given  an  order 
requiring  its  signal  to  be  carried? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Anyone  could  object  to  anything, 
but  I  do  not  think  such  an  objector 
would  be  entitled  to  an  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  when  there  Is  no  local  sta- 
tion in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  station 
which  can  be  heard  directly  or  viewed 
directly  from  the  receiving  area,  the 
criterion  likewise  cannot  apply  in  an 
injurious  way? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  criterion  does 
not  apply. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  I  yield  back  such  time  as  I 
may  have  remaining.  I  trust  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  whatever  time 
I  have,  if  I  have  any  If  the  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn,  all  time  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Kerr  I  and  myself,  I  move 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  I  do 
so  with  the  condition  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  lose  his  right 
lo  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  Oi'FICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  request  that 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  come 
OMt  of  the  time  of  either  side'' 


Mr.  PASTORE.     I  so  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  motion  of  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  and  myself  to 
recommit  the  bill  S.  2653  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  estab- 
lish Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  over  community 
antenna  systems.  The  bill  would  extend 
the  long  arm  of  Federal  regulation  to  all 
the  community  antenna  systems  which 
exist  throughout  the  country  and  which 
have  been  responsible  for  expanding  tele- 
vision service  to  about  2  million  people 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  it. 

I  believe  Senators  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  out  of  the  768  CATV  sys- 
tems which  are  listed,  the  average  sys- 
tem has  530  subscribers.  We  are  talking 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  little  busi- 
ness. We  are  talking  about  organiza- 
tions which  were  foiuided  by  free  enter- 
prise, many  by  TV  repairmen  or  dealers 
in  talevision  sets  at  the  local  level,  or 
sometimes  by  an  electrician.  Many  of 
the  systems  were  built  and  many  of  the 
lines  strung  by  the  men  who  founded 
them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also,  as  the 
effort  is  made  to  extend  Federal  control 
to  these  systems,  that  CATV  was  born 
during  the  television  freeze  which  existed 
from  September  1948.  until  July  1952. 
It  wae  because  of  the  failure  and  inability 
of  FCC  to  act  and  allocate  any  new  tele- 
visioQ  stations  that  CATV  was  bom.  It 
was  born  as  a  result  of  the  initiative  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  It  has  grown 
as  a  part  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  television  which  serves  more  than 
2  million  people  throughout  the  gray  or 
snow  areas,  or  areas  where  no  television 
could  be  received. 

We  talk  about  people  in  the  mountain 
areas.  A  few  people  may  be  hurt,  it  is 
true,  by  the  existence  of  the  competitive 
CATV  .system,  but  certainly  lot  us  not 
for?et  about  the  2  million  who  have  been 
served  without  Federal  regulation  by 
systems  which  will  continue  to  expand 
and  F»erhaps  eventually  serve  as  many  as 
4  million  people. 

This  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
poor  time,  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  for  Congress  to  try  to  regulate 
this  indu.stry  I  wish  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  to  all  Senators  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  possible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  take  further  action  on  the  bill 
if  It  were  lecommltted  to  the  commit- 
tee In  that  regard.  I  concur  with  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland,  has  said. 
Howf'Vt'i'.  I  wl«h  Senators  to  know  that 
this  14  not  a  matter  of  urwenry  To  the 
contrnw  I  believe  if  H  w  mutter  of  nulTl- 


cient  importance  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  act  without  knowing  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  very  adoption  of  half  a  dozen 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
changing  in  many  respects  the  action  of 
the  subcommittee,  certainly  should  be 
convincing  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill,  and  that  the  last  words  on  it 
have  not  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  Federal  regulation  of  this 
industry. 

The  opposition  of  the  Senators  who  are 
fighting  the  bill  and  are  moving  to  re- 
commit it  is  not  the  result  of  any  lobby- 
ing by  any  great  high-pressure  lobbyist. 
I  believe  I  can  sp)eak  for  those  who  op- 
pose the  bill  when  I  say  that  we  rather 
like  to  have  our  constituents  come  to 
Washington  when  legislation  of  vital  in- 
terest affecting  them  is  being  debated  in 
Congress,  and  to  go  to  work  themselves 
in  support  of  their  position  on  it  with- 
out paying  huge  sums  of  money  to  Wash- 
ington lobbyists  to  get  the  job  done  for 
them.  Certainly  I  compliment  them  on 
paying  their  way  to  Washington  and 
working  in  their  own  behalf  and  letting 
Congress  know  what  effect  a  bill  like  this 
will  have  on  their  industry.  That  is 
important. 

Certainly  I  do  not  feel  that  the  con- 
fusion which  has  resulted  from  some 
misdirected  or  misguided  or  misinformed 
efforts  of  attorneys  to  get  them  under 
Federal  regulation,  and  who  continue  to 
urge  them  to  accept  Federal  regulation, 
is  to  the  benefit  of  the  national  associa- 
tion or  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  a.ssocia- 
tlon.  The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  has  said  that  this  is  a  widely 
dispersed  association  of  little  business- 
men. Many  of  the  presidents  must  re- 
pair their  own  lines.  Certainly  many  of 
them  must  collect  their  own  bills.  They 
have  little  time  to  read  and  understand 
the  intricate  problems  of  legislation  that 
might  affect  them,  or  to  worry  about 
whether  they  would  be  destroyed  by 
booster  bills  or  repeater  bills  or  trans- 
lator bills,  or  all  these  other  things  that 
are  being  brought  up.  They  are  trying 
to  keep  the  service  going,  because  most 
of  them  are  two-  or  three-man  opera- 
tions. 

Regardless  of  any  question  about  all 
the  amendments  which  were  agreed  to. 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  them  were  pre- 
sent.ed  by  the  Washington  attorney  for 
the  association  Many  members  of  the 
association  were  telling  me  as  long  aso 
as  la.st  July,  when  I  filed  objections  to  the 
bill  when  it  was  reported,  that  the  people 
in  my  State  did  not  want  it.  that  they 
thought  it  was  destructive  of  this  little 
business. 

I  have  before  me  a  lettei-  from  the 
president   of   the   National   Community 
Television  Association,  Inc  ,  which  I  shall 
read  into  the  Rfcord,  as  follows: 
N^TIONAL  Community  Ttlkvision 

A.SJIOCIATTON,  iMr  . 

Wanhington.  D  C    May  9, 1960 
Th«  Honorable  A  8  Mike  Monronky, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C 

DrAR  SiNArun  Monruney  :  We  hHV«  bteii 
aiked  to  advlM  you  of  the  offlcliU  petition  of 
Natloiml  Community  Ti'levl»loi;  Auoclatlon. 
Inc.,  with  reipeot  In  a  3683  The  NCTA 
rtn«>«  not  iupport,  nnrt  hiu  not  •ui>port«<l,  8, 
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2653.  as  reported  by  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  ol  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

Amendments   which   have   been  discussed, 
In  our  opinion,  do  not  make  the  bill  accept- 
able to  the  CATV  Indusrty,  nor  do  we  believe 
It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
Respectfully, 

A.J.  BlALiN,  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  t)elieve  that  ought  to 
put  at  rest  the  question  whether  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  its  Washington  representa- 
tives, who  seem  to  have  been  so  deter- 
mined to  impose  Federal  regulation  on 
this  little  group  of  people,  represents  the 
present  view  of  the  Industry. 

I  hope  Senators  will  realize  that  the 
only  proper  way  to  handle  the  bill  is  to 
recommit  it;  that  the  amendments  will 
not  do  it  any  good,  because  the  broad 
issue  presented  to  us  is  the  question 
whether  we  must  extend  the  long  arm  of 
Federal  regulation,  with  all  the  expense 
Involved,  to  require  licensing  of  768  small 
businesses  in  order  to  protect  a  very  few 
who  could  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
existence  of  the  CATV  system. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  The  bill  re- 
quires licenses  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  construct  or 
operate  a  community  antenna  system. 
Today  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  com- 
mimity  antenna  system  wherever  one 
wants  to  construct  it,  where  he  can  find 
a  need  for  it  and  where  he  can  find  F>eo- 
ple  who  are  willing  to  put  up  the  money 
to  get  some  television  service.  It  is 
necessary  to  sell  them  on  the  need.  A 
contract  must  be  written  for  the  service. 
Many  of  these  contracts  must  run  for  as 
long  as  3  years  in  order  to  help  pay  for 
the  building  of  the  lines  or  the  extension 
of  the  service. 

If  the  bill  shall  be  passed,  whether 
there  is  a  single  television  station  in  a 
community  or  not,  the  man  cannot  be- 
gin to  solicit  anybody  to  be  subscribers 
to  the  line  unless  he  first  hires  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  and  comes  up  and  sees  if 
he  can  get  a  construction  permit:  and 
even  then  it  Ls  not  quite  clear.  He  does 
not  know  whether  he  will  get  a  certifi- 
cate of  convenience  and  necessity  to 
operate  it. 

So  the  first  thing  we  do  is  require 
Federal  hcensing  for  the  construction 
and  extension  of  television  service  to  the 
dark  areas,  because  whether  the  cases 
affect  a  local  station  or  not — and  most  of 
them  do  not — It  Is  not  possible  to  build 
a  new  CATV  without  the  Federal  Ck)v- 
eniment  giving  the  say-so.  That  is  what 
the  bill  does  first.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  license  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  construct 
and  operate. 

Second,  the  bill  gives  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  same  au- 
thority over  the  community  antenna  sys- 
tem as  it  has  In  respect  to  the  licensing 
of  a  radio  or  television  broadcasting  sys- 
tem. 

Granted,  It  does  grandfather  in  a  sta- 
tion now  operating.  For  how  long? 
Three  years.  It  is  a  kind  of  short-lived 
grandfather.  Then  the  station  must  go 
through  all  the  evidentiary  hearings,  and 
meet  any  protests,  both  from  the  licensee 
of  the  local  TV  station  and  anybody  else, 
and  prove  to  the  Federal  Communica- 


tions Commission  that  it  is  entitled  to  a 
3 -year  extension  of  its  right  to  serve. 

Let  us  assume  the  parties  have  built 
their  Une.  They  have  put  their  money 
in  it.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
systems  have  been  built  with  their  own 
money.  The  bill  puts  in  jeopardy  their 
right  to  continue  in  business  after  3 
years.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Fedeial  Communications  Commission. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want 
to  do  with  free  enterprise,  which  starts 
with  its  own  money,  and  then  have  the 
Government  say,  when  it  is  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  is  bringing  television  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  could  not 
otherwise  see  it.  that  "You  are  dead  in 
3  years  unless  the  PCC  says  you  can  go 
ahead  and  perform  the  service  you  have 
been  willing  to  perform." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr  HAYDEN.     Does  the  Senator  seri- 
ously believe  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  would  kill  off  the 
CATV  stations. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  We  do  not  know. 
I  do  know  that  they  are  in  jeopardy.  I 
do  know  that  when  they  go  to  the  little 
banks,  as  most  of  them  have  to  do,  to 
borrow  money  for  line  extensions,  as 
they  like  to  do,  the  bankers  will  wonder 
whether  they  will  be  alive  3  years  from 
then.  It  will  have  a  very  adverse  effect 
on  their  effort  to  finance  themselves. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Is  It  the  general  policy 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  kill  off  free  enterprise,  or  does 
the  Commission  try  to  permit  It  to  con- 
tinue? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  know  they  are  in 
jeopardy,  and  I  know  the  people  fear  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  oE>eration 
of  their  service.  After  3  years,  they  will 
have  to  return  to  Washington  and  have 
an  evidentiary  hearing  and  go  through  all 
the  rate  and  licensing  aspects.  They 
cannot  do  that  without  employing  dis- 
tinguished Washington  counsel.  That 
will  necessitate  very  great  expense  for 
one-,  two-,  or  three-man  operations. 

I  do  not  think  a  case  has  been  proved, 
by  any  means,  that  it  is  worth  doing  so 
much  to  do  something  for  the  benefit 
of  so  few. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission decides  one  case  of  this  kind,  a 
pattern  will  have  been  set  for  all  such 
cases. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  submit  that  we 
do  not  know  what  will  happen.  Certain- 
ly the  record  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  is  discussed 
very  often  in  the  committee  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  has  not  been  one  to 
which  we  point  with  the  greatest  of  pride, 
when  we  think  of  the  speeding  up  or  the 
settling  of  cases.  The  record  has  been 
quite  the  reverse. 

So  768  new  clients  will  be  coming  to 
Washington  evei-y  3  years  to  Justify 
what  I  think  can  be  proved  to  be  an 
almost  negligible  ntmiber  of  stations 
which  win  be  adversely  affected,  and 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  In- 
dustry. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  happens  to  be 
one  in  my  State.  The  owners  have  spent 
their  own  money.  They  have  built  it  up 
to  a  paying  business.  I  refer  to  a  station 
KTVA-TV  in  Yuma.  Ariz.  It  serves  that 
community  and  the  siuroimding  area. 
If  the  new  type  of  television  facility  is 
provided,  and  takes  the  cream  of  that 
station's  business — takes  its  advertising 
away  from  it,  what  will  it  mean?  It 
will  mean  that  the  people  living  in  the 
city  of  Yuma  can,  by  hooking  up  to  a 
wire,  get  tlie  CATV  programs.  But 
farmers  living  in  other  parts  of  Yuma 
County  will  be  completely  blacked  out 
if  station  KIVA-TV  cannot  make  money 
enough  to  enable  it  to  remain  in  opera- 
tion in  Yuma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  Yuma,  because  it  has 
been  mentioned  so  often  on  the  floor. 
Many  Senators  might  have  believed  that 
a  CATV  facility  existed  in  Yuma.  There 
is  no  such  facility  in  Yuma.  The  radio 
and  television  station  does  not  have  any 
adverse  effect,  because  there  is  no  CATV 
system  there. 

Mr.  Butcher,  who  owns  the  station, 
and  who  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, has  established  national  head- 
quarters in  an  effort  to  fight  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  to  prevent  a 
CATV  station  from  ever  threatening 
the  competition  of  bringing  Los  Angeles 
stations  to  the  good  people  of  Yuma  or 
to  the  people  living  in  other  parts  of 
Arizona,  so  that  they  might  have  the 
choice,  not  of  one  station,  but  of  three 
or  more  stations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  wrong,  under  the  American  system. 
I  do  not  think  we  ai-e  here  to  expand 
the  Federal  Communications  Act.  It 
never  was  intended  to  guarantee  eco- 
nomic protection. 

The  only  test  for  the  granting  of  a 
license  for  a  television  or  a  radio  station, 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  has  been.  Is  there  a 
frequency  available  which  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  frequency  assigned  to 
someone  else?  A  hundred  television  sta- 
tions could  be  established  if  frequencies 
were  available  for  them.  If  there  is  a 
radio  station  in  Yuma,  six  stations  could 
be  put  in  if  frequencies  could  be  foimd 
for  them.  But  we  have  never  contem- 
plated granting  economic  protection  to 
licensees  until  this  bill  was  introduced. 
We  are  breaking  entirely  new  ground, 
which  will  extend  in  the  future  to  such  a 
point  that  other  people  will  want  to 
Install  television  in  an  area,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  economic  pro- 
tection for  the  local  single  station  I 
do  not  think  such  a  policy  has  ever  been 
established. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  It  not  true  that  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  Commis- 
sion has  never  refused  to  renew  a  license 
for  either  radio  or  television? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  suppose  that  Is 
probably  correct.  But  It  doee  not  help 
with  the  bankers  for  a  small  CATV  sta- 
tion, or  those  who  may  wish  to  buy  stock 
In  it,  or  the  owner  who  wishes  to  expand 
and  take  into  his  range  a  thousand  new 
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p«opl«  on  tht  0dfft  of  town.  Thla  li  a 
fMt  of  lift.  Zt  la  i  plonetrlng  effort. 
It  doM  not  h«lp  to  aay  they  hnve  never 
done  to,  lo  thtt  we  ean  put  them  In  thlj 
lloenee  poaltlon,  and  expect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communioatlona  CommiMion  wUI 
automatically  rubbentamp  It  through. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loulalana.  Mr,  Prcal- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Loulfllana.  la  It  not  true 
that  In  a  great  number  of  ca^es  the  op- 
erator of  a  televlalon  station  la  protected 
from  competition  because  not  more  than 
one  or  two  atatlona  can  be  llcenaed  In 
any  area?  On  the  other  hand,  doe«  not 
the  bin  undertake  to  provide  that  except 
under  certain  condlUona  not  even  an 
aerial  can  be  erected  to  pick  up  the  ilu- 
nala  which  are  nil  around  the  area'' 

Mr,  M0^^lONEY,  The  Senotor  from 
LouUlana  la  correct,  The  bill  la  ittther 
dtacrlmlnatlng,  in  a  way.  - 

Mr  PASTORS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MONRONBY,  I  yield, 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  courae  It  doea  not 
do  that,  There  la  nothing  dlacrlmlna- 
tory  In  the  bill.  I  challenge  nny  Senator 
to  point  to  any  language  which  holda 
that  an  aerial  cannot  be  erected.  Of 
course  an  aerial  can  be  erected. 

Mr.  MONRCNTY.  Not  if  there  are 
more  than  so  connectlona. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  No  Anyone  who 
•recta  an  aerial,  picka  a  Hignal  from  the 
air,  and  tranamlta  It  a  long  dlatance, 
movea  Into  a  locality,  and  through  the 
Inatrument  of  wlrca  and  cable*  into 
lomeone'a  houa«,  and  chorgea  a  fee  for 
the  avrvleo,  ahould  be  under  Federal 
control, 
Mr  MONRONBY  Why? 
Mr  LONO  of  Loul/iiana  Mr  Preal- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
MrMONRONrY,  I  yield 
Mr  LONO  of  Louimana.  SuppoM  the 
owner  of  an  ai)artmrnt  houne  having  SOO 
apartmenta  rrecta  an  aerial  and  leta 
•very  tenant  connect  to  the  aerial.  Then 
auppoM  aome  other  peraon  erecta  an 
aerial  of  a  almllar  heluht  and  connecta 
11  to  80  homen  What  la  the  difference? 
Mr.  MONRONCY  The  man  who 
erecta  a  maator  antenna  on  a  hvtco 
apartment  hnuao  la  exempt,  while  the 
man  who  aeeka  to  bring  tolovlalon  out 
into  the  country  by  mcana  of  a  central 
antenna  ayatcm  to  mure  than  50  aub- 
acrlbera,  at  a  fee  of  II  or  13  «  month  for 
the  maator  antenna  ayatem,  which  will 
brltuf  in  3  or  4  atntlona,  mu.it  obtain  a 
Ucenae. 

But  the  country  people  may  be  worae 
off  It  may  bo  nrocMaiy  to  have  a 
microwave  to  got  iho  aiunal  through  to 
them  In  order  to  tianainlt  a  aignal  tu 
them,  It  la  thon  necrawiry  fur  the  opcr- 
aUir  to  bo  llccn*<Hl  by  the  TCC,  becaiutr 
hla  ay.Htem  broadco/tti  a  radio  algnul. 
But  thoae  people  do  not  put  out  a  algtial, 
They  put  nothing  In  the  air, 

AhuIiv  U^e  bin  wouUl  atrotch  thr  appll- 
rauon  of  ilu»  Fndrral  Communlcatlona 
Act  fur  beyond  anything  to  which  It  haa 
rvrr  been  Interpreted  a«  applying. 

It  la  <vld  that  a  CATV  la  not  a  com- 
mon carrier,  and  I  thank  the  chalj-man 
for  hla  conalderallon  of  thla  group,  by 
wilting  that  provlalon  into  the  bill 


The  only  othen  who  are  regulated  are 
the  televlalon  and  the  radio  broadcaatlng 
atatlona,  But  they  are  putting  algnala 
into  the  air. 

An  that  the  CATV  people  do  l«  .^tlck 
a  pole  high  Into  the  air,  toko  out  of  the 
air  a  aignal  that  la  In  It,  amplify  the 
aignal,  and  pipe  It  through  cabloa  to 
people  who  are  willing  to  pay  $8  or  $8  a 
month  to  hove  the  benefit  of  receivlntJr 
the  algnala  of  a  number  of  tclfvl.tion 
atationa 

Where  a  local  televlalon  atatlon  1.h  al- 
ready in  exlfltrnce,  no  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necea-flty  will  be  Uaued, 
beriiu."«e  consideration  will  have  to  be 
Rlvrr.  undrr  the  bill,  to  fncllitnfing  the 
ojK'mtlon  of  the  local  atntlon  The  nrru 
mlHht  1)0  i\  Bood  one.  Hoi-hupa  m'v«t  of 
iho«e  who  would  bo  prepnrod  to  opornto 
n  tflovialon  atfttlnn  would  bo  «nmit 
rtu)H«h  not  to  r.tlablUih  ono  In  nn  aroii 
whloh  had  a  amall  t>opulatlon  But  If  ii 
televlalon  .itallon  were  oitabllahed  In  a 
city  with  n  popiilatlon  of  300.000,  nnd  If 
thai  were  the  only  atatlon  there.  I  doubt 
very  aorloualy  whether,  under  the  pend- 
ing bill,  It  would  bo  pcxwible  for  a  CATV 
to  obtain  a  llcenae  to  bring  In  the  algnali 
of  the  othor  networks. 

Mr  LONO  of  IxJUlalanA  Doea  the  bill 
violate  the  principle  that  the  nlrways  are 
free  and  are  available  to  everyone? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  do  not  Uilnk  It 
doea,  Hut  It  violates  the  principle  of  not 
having  Federul  regulation  of  cablo 
tranikmlaalon. 

I-ot  mo  alttto  the  boat  Uluatnvtion:  All 
nf  un  know  that  the  mlahtlost  force  In 
trlrv'ihlon,  whtf'h  controls  00  porrent  of 
all  IfloviHion  proui'iuna  rrcrivrd  l)y  vlew- 
eri  In  the  United  Htatea.  aro  the  net- 
worljs  They  are  not  aubjoct  to  regula- 
tion, and  very  few  Membera  of  Conareai 
wnuld  want  them  to  be  regulated  Why 
llpcauae  the  concept  of  thf^  hVdernl  Com- 
munlcatlona Act  la  that  the  networks 
thenv»elvea  sre  not  putting  anything  on 
the  fcir  They  uae  cablea  to  carry  ihn 
algnils  to  the  ItKal  station*.  Ho  thoy 
nro  rot  iTBuIrtted 

Ho  we  do  not  roHulate— and  I  do  not 
thinU  we  ahould  the  mighty  giant  of 
television  which  suppllea  the  tolovlalon 
diet  Of  SO  million  televlalon  sots  bv  carry- 
ing the  lolrvialor)  prouram  slgnrtla  by 
cnblnto  the  viewers 

But  If  the  q>ilte  similar  CA'I"V  systems 
are  ir  he  regulated  by  menna  of  this  bill, 
we  sjuill  t)e  establishing  a  precedent. 
atul  In  that  event  I  do  not  nee  how  we 
can  prnprrly  regulate  the  smallest  midgei 
In  the  Industry,  but  fall  to  itlve  some 
consideration  to  reg\ilatlng  the  mi«htv 
networks  which  are  carrying  sittnala  by 
means  of  a  similar  system,  and  also  with- 
out umng  the  airways. 

Mr,  LONO  of  Lovilalana  Does  the  bill 
provide  that  a  community  antenna  sys- 
tem cannot  carry  the  some  pi-mrrrxm 
that  Is  being  carried  over  a  loni!  stntint'. 
at  Ihj  .inme  time? 

Mr,  MONnONEY  I  nhould  like  to 
dlacuM  that  point. 

Fifty-two  CATV  ayatema  are  tortay  op- 
eratlQg  In  cltlea  in  which  there  l.t  a  local 
televlalon  station.  By  meana  uf  thu 
bill,  those  CATV  people  sMll  be  required 
not  to  dupltcote  a  program  which  will  be 


run  later.  In  that  cvetit.  nil  fia  of  thoae 
CATVs  will  have  to  employ  adminlstra- 
tlve  jHiraonnel,  who  will  have  to  compare 
schedules,  and  the  CATV'a  will  hnve  to 
hire  engineers,  so  they  can  awltch  back 
and  forth,  to  be  atire  they  are  not  put- 
tm«  out  on  this  Priduy  a  signal  that  will 
be  put  out  by  the  local  station  next  Fri- 
day. So  thoae  82  CATV'a  will  have  to 
more  than  double  their  personnel,  in 
Older  to  protect  the  local  stations, 

Mr  LONG  of  Ixiulalanu.  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  how  tliese  antonnaa  op- 
erate. But  presently  la  it  noceaaary  for 
(iotneonc  to  »tny  there,  to  control  the  nn- 
l«'tuia  all  the  time? 

Mr  MONRUNKY.  I  nm  reliably  in- 
formed that  matt  of  them  are  com- 
plet^ely  iiutomallc  They  are  beamed  lo  a 
certain  group  of  stations  which  they  can 
reach;  and  they  amplify  the  slKn»l.'i 
I'hey  do  not  have  to  be  attended  Their 
concern  Is  only  with  iwaalblo  line  breaka. 
Ihoy  do  not  have  to  turn  on  or  turn  off 
any  .niunala  or  atatlona.  becau.se  they  do 
not  oriKinate  anything  and  they  do  not 
add  anything 

Prom  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  I  have  learned  that  In  aome 
cnaoa  the  CATV'a  are  aulUclently  manned 
to  be  able  to  monitor,  aa  a  public-rela- 
tions service,  so  they  will  not  dupli- 
cate a  program  which  later  on  will  be 
shown  by  the  local  televlalon  sUtlon. 

Mr.  McOKE  Mr.  Prealdent,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr   MONRONEY      I  yield 

Mr  McOKE  A  ponding  case  Involves 
both  the  city  of  Caaper  and  the  city  of 
lUwlins  'Hie  CATV  can  bring  in  four 
channels  fmm  Denver,  but  It  roleaaes  in 
the  commuiuty  only  three  Tl^at  gives 
the  CATV  a  choice  of  the  pnigrams  it 
will  release :  and  under  the  system  that 
is  used,  an  engineer  of  the  CATV  haa 
the  opportunity  to  make  that  deelalon. 
The  CAl  V  carried  three  of  the  Denver 
stallotis,  but  did  not  carry  the  fourth 
one.  KMPU;  and  It  went  out  of  bualneaa 

Mr  MONRONEY,  I  thought  It  was  a 
UHK 

Mr  McOKE  No;  It  waa  a  live  TV 
,M,rtllon  MtalloM  KHl'U  Ho  It  went  out 
of  business  The  testimony  was  that 
they  could  not  I'ct  the  signal  on  the 
lora!  cable  but  they  could  get  the  alg- 
rmls  of  (he  stations  that  remained  in 
hu.'iiness  Thot  point  became  a  bone  of 
cotitetition  The  CATV  already  had 
NiifTlcicnt  eniMiu'orlng  staff  to  choose  the 
ii'Miah  for  it«  pattern  I  think  that 
rniteN  n  queNtioti  of  how  much  additional 
overhead  there  will  have  to  be,  and  I 
think  thl  probobly  will  be  the  pattern 
for  mo.it,  of  th(«  CArV's 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  It  can  be 
worked  out  I  think  there  Is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  most  of  CATV  ayatema  to 
co<>pen\!c  niul  I  do  not  think  It  Is  nec- 
f-<Mi!v  to  hnve  Federal  reHUlatlon  In 
Dili'  ;  !i]  luki'  care  of  the  very  few  sta- 
tlon.N  u  huh  are  affected 

Mr  M(  OKK  I  merely  wtt.'i  attempting 
to  refer  to  the  que.stlon  of  overhead 

Ml  MONRONEY  The  problem  of 
adituional  overhead  ulll  affect  83  of 
them.  If  they  are  reciulrod  not  to  pro- 
duci-  a  prouram  which  will  be  produced 
later  uii  by  the  local  station. 
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Mr  I,ONO  of  Loulhlana  Then  i,n  It 
collect  to  state  that  In  a  tneat  many 
cases  the  oiiernting  costs  will  be  sub- 
.^LaMtlnlly  incna.^ed.  if  \Uv  proposed  ler- 
ulntiont  HO  into  effect'' 

Mr  MONHONKY  Y-'s  for  the  ^2 
Alutlotl^ 

Furthorrnn!  e  now  we  hiwe  lo  consider 
a  new  amendment,  under  the  bill  a.s 
now    iiineiirted     when   people   wi.sh   to   le- 

ir,\e  hv  iiievision  the  world's  series 
nines  on  I  he  (liiys  when  they  are  played, 
or  wi.sh  to  receive  by  televlalon  the  Okla- 
homn -Notre  Dume  footljall  i-'ume  or  the 
Wcddin  •  of  I'liMces.s  Mur'uirl  it  the  In- 
teJUIoli    1;.   to   lecelve   Ihosr   piok'tums  aa 

ncwh  It. 111'  tlie  (Wi'V  inu>i  be  sure  to 
handle  tiio'c  (\eiii  oil  the  days  when 
thl  s'  occu!  M.it  In  the  oaae  of  the  "I 
Lo\e  l.ucs  phusam  or  the  "Ounamoke" 
proginm  the  CATV  must  not  duplicate 
u  Inter  teleMMon  showing  by  the  locol 
station,  that  u  i!.  lie  ie(|ulred  by  tins  bill. 
Therefore,  theie  will  also  have  to  bo 
moimoiiiii'  of  the  pioKrom,  in  order  to 
i!i'( ;(!"  wh.ii:  la  current  newa,  according 
to  the  Intel  pretation  r!\.  n  by  tho  Sen- 
ator from  C'oiiiiectu  i.i  it:.ii  what  la  an 
j'lilei  tainim  nl  pi  o   ram 

Mr  LONO  of  I/iui.sluiia  So  fM'rd  of 
all,  the  bill  will  lncreaf.e  the  opciating 
co.tts  of  many  uf  the  CATV  ,s,  .second  ;l;r 
bill  will  U)  a  ceilaiii  dcfKc  impede  ihi  ;; 
operation,  and  ihiid  il.i'  hill  will  re- 
ijUlie  llie  rM\'\  lo  hill-  Washlniiton 
lawyei,s  ai,i|  iiav  Ihiin  NUb-.talilla!  l(ru; 
feeh,   allhouth    pieselltly    tlie   CATV'*"   (lo 

nut  hav<'  to  pay  such  feen' 

Ml      MONHONKY       Yes       In    f.o  !      1 
think  the  pendinu  bill  i«.  .i  full  einpl"v 
nil  ii!  bill  for  the  menibii  ■•  of  the  Wii  h- 
inctoll    bar    who    aie     in    the    television 
field 

In  fiui  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  Will 
be  of  an\  pal  til  ul, II  adVaiiliu-'e  In  iven 
the  Nliiall  statloiui  exiepl  Dial  d  u  ill 
ple\('iit  the  expaiiMoii  of  CA'l  V's  Many 
a  man  livitiii  111  a  small  eoinmuniiy  miuht 
be  inclined  lo  establish  a  CA'I'V  Jliit  If 
'hi',  hill  wete  enacted  Into  law  he  would 
•,i,s.  Oh  all  this  Kedeial  leuulalloli  in 
loo  eoinpllraled  .So  to  heck  With  11.  It 
would  be  easier  to  buiid  my  own  an- 
tenna sy.iem  lather  than  take  the  lime 
lo  uo  to  Kce  all  those  Wanhinuloii  orTlcliiU 
iind  fill  out  all  the  ir(julied  papeis  and 
abide  l)y  all  those  i  ewulalloiis 

But  the  point  in  that  we  want  inoie 
CA'I'V  s  not  lesn  Yet  IIun  bill  would 
throttle  the  esl'«ti OK  system^  and  Stat  loit" 

On  ,sehleiilay,  I  asked  why  the  bill  Is 
not  made  to  apply  to  onlv  the  eoinmunl- 
tien  In  which  aie  located  the  .'i.'  stations 
w  huh  are  affected 

Mr  McCLKLLAN  Mr  IMeMdeiit,  will 
the  Meliiitoi  from  Oklahoma  Vield'i' 

Mr  MONRONFY     1  yield 

Ml  MiCLKLLAN  A  while  ago  the 
.Senator  leferied  to  the  porislblllty  of 
establishing  a  precedent  for  more  or  le,sN 
assuiinu  or  guaranteeing  financial  suc- 
(  esM  m  connection  with  the  operation— 
as  I  understood  the  Henator  from  Okla- 
lioma     of  the  local  television  stations 

Did  I  c(^rrectly  understand  the  H«'n- 
atoi  ? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Yes.  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  MrCLFIXAN  T  should  like  to 
havi)  the  Senator  give  his  inteipietatlun 


of  ihiee  pioviMiins  of  the  bill  whlch  are 
all  I  elated  unci  wlilch  refer  lo  the  same 
'iil»M'(t  niiitler  We  b<'Hin  with  sul)sec- 
tion    d  '  on  pane  4.  w  herein  it  .'-lates 

Kithrr  pii^'i-  t.-  ..r  wiiliin  thirty  ili\yi>  ,iH.rr 
iln'  uMOil  nr  lo,  iippii'iitlnn  for  n  lU'rnur  or  n 
ri'iipwiil  Mil'!!'  [  !  r  ,1  cnmnniiuty  lUiii'iiim 
'rlrvioi  1.  ''\  till,  wliUh  wim  in  i)j)rrnlluii  on 
ih<>  clikl*  III  Uip  ftiiiotniaiU  of  ilit«  HPCtlon. 
lh»  llranatf  uf  r  teltvlalon  kuai;>n  iiAMK>><'(t 
to  H  oommunity  In  which  nuci.  i  >n.ii...M'.y 
antenna  t«l«vuiun  system  lorvr-  >  uIjm  ;  ittia 
rany— 

Thla  la  whot  the  television  station 
operator  may  do  witlun  ;iO  da>,s  after 
the  grant  of  an  appl.c.i;  .on  im  u  Ut  ense — 

IMtltlon   th«  Ooninilmiiiiti    M    ouiotlr    oi    ^\l('h 

licenso  luoh  eonditUms— 

Thla  la  the  local  TV  operotor  or  owner 

It  l.'i  stj^trd  that  If  a  llcen.se  is  im  anted  to 
lhl^  (Minmunity  anlennn  lelrvi-ion  sys- 
tem reit.iin  condition  im  roinu  to  be 
impasi'd,  CondlUona  !ui  wi., it  '  - 
Rurh  rondltlnna  on  the  eonoi;  ::  :'v  nnttnnn 
t«lovialon  system'!  optra'  n  :•>■  wii:  K.^mn- 
I'lUUly  fnt'illtAtc  the  ooi.'.:  wid  |u-i,i'..  n  ui 
(i  television  ayatem  whleh  u  prtivuiin^  thr 
only  nvKllsble  locally  orlglnntod  tplfvininn 
broadcaal  progrnm  service. 

If  that  la  true,  and  if  such  a  petition 
were  made,  would  the  CommihMon  be 
a  <:e  to  grant,  or  could  it  grant,  a  Ih  ense 

1  i  '  ;'( riitr  \mder  conditum;)  that  would 

lioi  !,t.  :,!,i;i  !li(  rontlnued  opeiulloli 
III  the     int  ;on'^ 

Ml     .Ml  iNHONEY.     An  economic   lent 

Ih  iniii<i;i'<;      The  whole  matter  Ui  put  in 

I-  'p. I  i"       1)^    ii!i  e    ,f    the    Henator    ha^ 

I  1  11.   1 ! i;  '.    ,      I   .iiii   '  Ul  e  the  Henalot 

inwi.  rutemaklli^    i  .1  '<  n  iUid  pUK'ediiieh  of 

mat  kind,  he  lu.>iuh  un   iwcai  u-ievision 

opeialur   would    be    abir    to   bl  ilik    ill    inn 

book'i  He  can  pieail  he  ,s  uoinw  to  be 
damaged,  audi  us  Mi  M\il.4  hei  in  plead- 
ing In  Yuma,  The  jieople  thai  have  TV 
ktikiioiis  r,in  raise  as  much  of  a  cry  as 
Mt  ITililiii  i^  iiUrtint'  With  lefelence  U) 
ii'Mii;'  Ihls  bill  pas.sed  !.<)  avoid  futuie 
1  oiiu'etiiion  I  do  not  think  the  Com* 
in.sKlon  \Ml.  yi't  liiiouth  with  the  uialit- 
i.iW  if  !k  '.  nrle  i-i  aiiilfalher  license  If 
,s,ah  eMiiinr  iaiifuat'e  im  put  in  the  law 
aa  "will  siHiiincatitly  facilitate  the  con- 
tinurd  operation  of  a  television  station  " 

Ml  M(<'l.Et.I,AN  In  other  words,  if 
the  licensing  of  an  antenna  systom 
would  detract  fioin  pioiits  beinu  made 
bv  a  lelevi.'.ion  station  oi)oratoi'.  would 
that  not  be  a  slunincant  situation  that 
iiUghl  faclUlale  ayainsl  the  continuuUoii 
of  the  station 'i* 

Mr  MONRONEY  A*  ft  matter  nf 
fact,  CBH  which  knows  a  lot  about  the 
market  nece^^Hly  to  ••upport  a  television 
st.4ttion.  will  not  take  an  affiliate  in  a 
town  of  lesin  than  80  000  NMC  decllnetl 
to  connect  with  a  station  on  the  basis 
that  the  market  was  t.<Ki  small  In 
other  word.s  the  wt  at  ions  that  are  In 
trouble  are  iJoini.'  to  !>«'  in  tro\ible  re- 
uardle.ss  of  what  Is  done,  l)ecauso  most 
of  ilietn  serve  areas  so  small  that  there 
is  !io  advert iMiiK  market  for  the  network 
to  seek  It  out  and  they  have  to  operate 
without  network  revenues  and  without 
very  much  hx'al  advertising  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  one  of  Uioae  sta- 
tions that  could  not  come  before  the 
CommiMiun  and  say.    We  cannot  exlat. 


t)octtUso  we  are  already  in  Itonble    and 
this  will  make  It  wors*-  " 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  The  meaning  of 
the  word  facilitate"  as  I  undrrstaiul  it 
Is  to  make  eiusy  or  less  difficult,  to  free 
from  dlfTlcully  or  lmpe<liment  In  other 
word.'>.  11  l,s  to  lucllltale  the  execution 
of  a  tiiAk:  to  le.s.sen  the  lot)or  of.  to  a>- 
.sist ,  aid 

In  other  words  the  station  owner 
rnii!(i  petition  the  Federal  C(mimunica- 
iion.s  Commission  to  impose  condition"* 
tlial  wlli  facilltuie  that  will  aid,  that 
will  rern'i\,  ui,\  thtTlculty,  that  will  re- 
move anv  ei.iuinl. lance  or  hlndnmce  to 
thl-  (oi.i'nurd  opnation  of  that  station. 

.Mr  MONRONEY  Wlilch  would 
mean  limiting  compciltlon,  wl.uh  this 
bill  Is  desiynod  to  do,  from  newly  con- 
.St  lulled  ('AT\'',N 

Mr     McCIKIXAN      I   am    not    saying 
fo!    the  moment  It  i,s  not  a  Kood  thinw 
1    liin   t:\ini    to  find  out   what   the   bill 
does  do. 

Further  on,  If  I  had  n  station  I  could 
petition  the  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Commission  to  impose  conditions  which 
woviUl  .s  uiuflcanily  facilitate  my  con- 
tinuing to  opeiate  my  television  station, 
I  as.Mime  the  Commishion  Is  suppos<  d  to 
I'lant  It,  If  tlierc  is  such  a  petition  be- 
cause- in  sub.sectlon  ie>,  on  piu'e  (i  it 
prov ides 

KlluUnuii     liy     Ihn     ColnnilMluli     it«     lo     thr 
rfTiil  ui>i)ii  ilie>  public  lnt(»re«t    ponvpiiirncr 
toul    iiPePhAlt)    (it    thti    Kiunl    ni    uu    n|i|i,uii 
Mmii    hi    rrnnwnl    •    •    •   HhsU    l>r   niudr    w!ih 
Our  rruiitd  fiit  llir  ilnli  i<l)lllt  \ 

Hel  (Ult   III  the  plecedllu'  sect  loll— 

iif    tiwllllntlhg    thr    cnlil  lioiril    njirliOiii,    .f    n 
Irlrvlalnu  *tnt|iii> 

In  (>thei  uoids  thai  U  the  paiainouid 
consldeiatloii  the  Commission  must  I'lve 
111  the  wiaiilini.!  of  eveiy  license  Is  that 
correct'' 

Mr    MONHONKY       That   Is  correct 

Mr  McCl.Kl.I  AN  I.tt  us  turn  to  sub- 
section igi  on  the  follow  inr!  page  and 
I  read  the  concluding  sentence  In  that 
subsection 

III    priiinu'ituiihti   »ui  h   luU'B   luiil   rrti'i)" 
iinnM  thr  Cotninliiiiliih  nhitil  l>r  i!\il(l«d  t>>  Ih* 
iit4iiii1ntils  sot   loMh  in  )i\ilikP('tion   10 

To  which  I  have  leferied;  that  la,  th» 
Commission  must  take  that  u\U)  constd* 
elation  and  must  do  it  on  the  condition 
that  It  Will  facilitate  the  continuation 
of  a  l(H'al  TV  station 

Mr    MONRONEY      That    Is  correct 

Mr  Mi'Cl.KM.AN  In  other  woidr,  the 
lule.s  the  ConmUsslon  promuUtutes  must 
be  promulgat<^  to  achieve  that  pin  pose 
That  is  the  proposed  law  wc  ate  consid- 
ering I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  a  rood 
thing,  but  I  think  we  ouMht  to  know 
what  It  does  This  provision  set^  up  a 
TV  st4»tlon  in  a  position  of  preferred 
consldeiatlon,  and  in  a  poaltlon  of  pre- 
ferred consideration  m  competition  with 
another  station 

Ml'  MONRONEY  I  thank  the  Hen- 
ator 

With  all  tills  trouble,  let  us  tset  this 
one  thlnu  dearly  m  miiul  On  page  lOUO 
of  part  'i  of  the  hearings,  coplea  of  which 
are  on  each  Senator's  deak.  there  la  a 
table  Hating  43  oommunltlea  where  com- 
munity antenna  aystoms  and  televlalon 
atatlona  are  co-located. 
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Ai  uf  Uml  (!»(.<•,  11  of  Ukmm  ootnmu* 
lutv  itnfriiiin  «,Yitpm«  out  of  Iho  43,  lit 
IticnlitiPii  whioi\  wovtld  b«  AffMt*d  by  the 

bill,  (lid  not  cnrty  UkaI  HUtlonN.  X  am 
ft'lvi^cd  Umt  tt  of  Ihunn  11  do  no  now. 
Hincp  ihr  dtun  of  the  Information  nine 
njoro  CATV  dyitoma  hi\vo  born  ln«tallrd 
i;i  con\muiutio«  wilh  locnl  sLatlonji,  I 
urn  luivLnnl  all  of  \,\\rn\  now  nvny  Iho 
IucaI  kUHoua.  S<>  lu'iv'  ',s  thi.H  KlKnntlc 
pioblojn  which  (IcmniKl.i  FtHlnul  itku- 
Iftlion.  Tlui.H.  out  of  oJ  CATV  syNtoms, 
only  i  CATV  .Hy(*tcms  do  not  cany  the 
loci\l  brottdca>U'< 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  Mr  GEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  Kind  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  I  would  prefer  that  he  be 
brief. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  pre- 
fer to  wait  until  he  has  completed  his 
statement? 

Mr.  MON'RONEY  No;  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield;  but  I  wovdd  prefer  that 
the  Senator  be  brief.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  spoke  to  me 
previously. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Just  no  I  may  ask 
whether  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa  .  is  not  one  of 
the  two.  I  refer  to  page  lODO  of  part 
n  of  the  hearings.  I  understand  the 
Wilkes-Barre  CATV  did  not  receive  the 
local  station  slenals.  and  it  does  not  yet. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  have  the 
modem  list.  This  was  checked  only 
last  night  by  those  who  are  most  fa- 
miliar with  it.  I  am  advised  that  it 
does  now  receive  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  does  now.  or  does 
not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  doe.s  now  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  information  is  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  di.stinguished  colleague  and 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
McGeki. 

Mr.  McGEE.  First  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  about  the 
number  of  CATY  systems.  How  many 
of  those  systems  are  beyond  the  appli- 
cation of  ch:>  particular  bill^ 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  All  of  tiie  systems 
which  I  have  described  would  be  under 
the  bill.  One  hundred  si.xteen  systems 
have  300  or  less  subscribers;  452  sys- 
tems have  between  300  and  1,000  sub- 
scribers: 200  systems  have  over  1.000 
subscribers.  They  all  would  come  under 
the  bill.  Only  those  systems  having  50 
or  less  subscribers  are  not  covered. 
Those  are  usually  more  or  kss  the  co- 
operative stations,  where  a  small  com- 
munity works  out  the  problem.  It 
Aould  be  hard  for  a  system  to  e.xist  on 
fewer  than  50  subscribers. 

Mr.  McGFIE.  I  rai.sed  the  question  be- 
cause I  had  some  confasion  m  my  own 
mind.  In  our  hearings,  as  the  Senator 
will  recall,  an  attorney  for  Ihe  associa- 
tion, who  now  stands  in  rather  bad 
light  in  the  Senator's  cause,  testified 
that  in  his  judgment  perhaps  200  or 
more  of  the  systems  would  fall  in  the 
50  or  less  class. 


Mr.  MONRONKY,     I  tan  nuip  thnn 

are  a  lot  more,  Wn  havn  alwnyii  nd- 
mltCrd  that  thcro  arr  noino  wp  do  not 
pvrii  know  Ab<nil  'Hipio  urr  a  number 
of  «Wrh  »yhlpm«  in  Htui  Dlnuo  ii:ul  Uov- 
ci'Vv  IIUU.  Cttlif.,  and  .'W-uitltv  Wn.ih  . 
whloh  are  purrly  blutown,  noiMht)oiho(Mi 
■ervicM,  whorp  thp  terrain  inakos  it  Ini- 
poMlblo  to  Bct  »ood  TV  rpcri)tl()n. 

Ml*  McOEE.  Doo.i  II. i>  Srnnfor  know 
WhPthtT  ntiy  of  (ho5('  I'.'ip;"'!!  to  hv 
np'\rtmoti(  h.ouso  nii^rnli.Mi    ' 

Mr  M  NUONKY  1  would  not  bo- 
llpv«i  that  ihp.so  w  luld  inrhide  any  luch 
opomtlons  The  apart  inriu  hovues 
would  be  exempt,  an  the  SfMiator  knows, 
evi'H  tlioUKli  tliev  miKht  have  1  000  out- 
let ;  and  mUht  be  charaink'  S2  or  $:i  a 
mouth  for  the  master  nnie.wia  .-M-rvice, 
The  apartment  houses  arc  exempted 
completely  and  totally  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill, 

Mr  McGEE.  I  was  speaking  in  terms 
of  tho.se  systems  the  Senator  was  ex- 
plairini^. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  These  are  the 
community  antenna  systems.  The 
apartment  house  systems  are  not  classi- 
fi  •  !  In  tlie  .^me  !?roup. 

Mr.  McGKE.  I  ha\e  one  other  ques- 
tion, on  a  point  which  has  been  raised. 
The  question  involves  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  legislation  on  the  future  plans 
cf  CATV  systcm^s.  Ls  the  Senator  aware 
of  any  effect  this  may  have  had  upon  the 
boo.sjt^r  systems.  The  Senator  joined  me 
and  our  colleagues  in  pa.s.sing  booster 
station  legislation  a  few  months  ago, 
whidh  lecrislation  required  licensing  by 
thp  FCC 

Nfr  MONRONEY.  I  think  those  sta- 
tions were  already  operating  and  that  we 
gave  them  a  certain  amount  of  time  in 
whiah  they  could  continue  to  operate 
without  a  license,  until  they  could  meet 
the  technical  standards  of  emanating  a 
proper  siennl  which  would  not  interfere 
with  other  broadcasts.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  involved,  but  I  think  it  was 
a  matter  of  putting  a  proper  .'^ignal  in 
th'^  air  waves. 

These  are  two  different  things.  I  sup- 
ported the  Senator  in  that  regard.  A 
lot  of  thi=;  trouble,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  in  recard  to  complaints  by  small 
television  station.:,  oris'.nated  on  the 
booster  situation.  The  CA'I'V  group  was 
kind  of  a  "Johnny  come  lately"  as  a 
whipping  boy. 

I  think  thr-re  was  a  problem.  I  think 
the  legislation  we  passed  was  good  legis- 
lation, providing  for  standards,  so  that 
a  wave  gomg  into  the  air  would  not 
■mesE  up"  all  the  oth^r  waves  or  would 
not  interfere  with  aerial  na;agation.  and 
tilings  such  as  that.  Since  those  sta- 
tions emanate  a  signal,  certainly  they 
are  entitietl  to  Ix*  held  to  some  kind  of  a 
Federa:  standard.  CATV  does  not  ema- 
nate' any  sit^nal  It  puts  nothing  in  the 
air.  I  he  CATV  systems  merely  pull  out 
of  thf  air  v.'hat  is  Lomx  through  the  air 
and  put  it  en  a  cable  and  run  it  into  a 
man$  home,  if  he  is  willing  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Part  of  the  point  is  the 
fact  that  the  booster  people  welcome 
regulation  They  welcome  Licensing. 
So  icu:  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe, 
at  least  in  our  area,  this  has  not  dis- 
coura4,'ed  any  of  these  men  at  the  pres- 


pnt  limp  f'li  they  ttip  NttU  prliLlonlng  for 
the  riiilit  to  bo  liepiiMPd  and  to  mo  iuU) 

lMl.iiiil«.s  1      (|Ul'!.lli)ll      tllMt      Ihl-t      lU'llOU 

\\i\\  lowtinui  tlir  I'ATV  l>Poplr 

Mi  MONHONKV  1  um  .iiUf  li  will, 
pni  ,11  n't.  ;>  in  I.  mil  to  new  ('A  1  V 
••■.  ■' '  in  : 

Mi  L(),\(»  of  I,.  ,....,.uui  Ml  Pi'PBl. 
dent,  Will  the  MtMiii'    !  \  U-Ui  to  inc  ' 

Mr,  MONlU)Ni;N-  1  V  .11  \.,.1,1  lo  the 
Tt  in;  .1  Iioin  Lo.i:  ,  ,i..i  I  \^  Hill  lo  Ml  id 
,HoUii'  I  line  to  iiiv  i,i.vi  ir,.,;n.' Ill  (1  lul. 
ItACU&'i,  Kud  I  w.iiit  [o  iM  ,vr  >,(>nw<  Muo. 
Mr,  LONG  of  I,oui..i.inii.  Uefen  in,;  to 
Uila  eoctlon  thi'  d  i.n  la.shrd  Si'miior 
from  Ai kiui.s.i.'.  |i  ,i.i(i]  out.  Dues  the 
Senator  from  CMidmnui  know  of  any 
other  situation  in  United  State.-?  law 
where  the  requirement  is  made  that  a 
person  In  business  must  op''rat(  hi.s  busi- 
ness in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the 
success  of  his  competitor? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  Tliat  cer- 
tainly has  never  been  true  imdcr  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  In 
history.  A  person  could  put  10  radio 
stations  in  a  community  of  1.000  people, 
if  somebody  were  crazy  cnoush  to  do  it. 
The  FCC  does  not  care  a  bit  about  that, 
bccatise  there  is  no  economic  test  for 
broadcast  stations  or  television  stations. 
However,  it  is  sought  to  put  an  economic 
restriction  in  the  bill,  to  provide  that 
one  mu.st  facilitate  the  operation  of  TV 
stations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  there  any- 
thing In  the  bill  to  assure  that  the  tele- 
vision stations  will  continue  to  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  community  an- 
tenna systems? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed  not. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it 
not  seem  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  ought  to  be  .sauce  for  the  gander? 
If  we  are  going  to  do  it  one  way  for  one 
fellow,  the  other  fellow  oupht  to  get  the 
same  consideration. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  a  very  good  point. 
As   the  Senator  said  earlier,  it  is   like 

passing  a  law 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  protect 
garfish  from  the  wh.ite  trout. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   President.   I  wiU  yield   the  floor 
and  reserve  some  time  for  mi'self. 
Mr.  KEATING  rose. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.   President,  I 
jneld  2  minutes  to  the  di.stingui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and   I  will  yield 
more  time  if  he  wishes  to  have  more 
time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  2 
minutes  will  be  sufficient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  measme  which  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  a  great  many  New  Yorkers  who 
are  today  beneficiaries  of  variotis  com- 
munity antenira  television  systems. 
TTiey  are  concerned  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  before  us  w  ould  stifle  a  young  _ 
and  growing  industry  which  is  providing 
a  unique  and  valuable  service  to  Uiou- 
sands  of  people  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  President,  some  remarks  were 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  about  this  not 
being  of  any  interest  in  New  York  City. 


V 
k 


ivr,o 


coNr.nrssioNAi.  RrcoRO--  sfnati? 


irr.:V) 


I  think  (xihitpA  ihHl  In  Hue,  but  there  Is 
a  very  luni'  mett  of  Nt  w  Vdik  nt«ti» 
N^hUh  MriM'i  loiuiliy  pt'oiili  un  IhP 
dli'linu\ilNhi<<i  Hrnittor  liotti  oktuhotnu 
hiVN  ciilipd  thrm  Thrwr  ivic  IhP  pcMipir 
wlio  irt'iivc  lJn  b<  iient  lioin  li.iv,  ,,i 
iioni. 

ThiM'P  BIO  i«t  \\[\s[  'M\  eoinmunlly  an- 
t(-iuiu    (i.N.sicm.s    i.ow    oiui.itii.K    In   my 

.•^talr  1  hey  .SIMM'  MiUK-  ;i(i  000  Mlb- 
M  1  ibr;  s  wl;i)  a.s  I  undir.siand  It,  would 
not  otlu.  u  1.' i'  1  r  i.\i  a  ,N  t(  li\ :  .;'  !i  p!  o- 
Branvs.  It  i.>»,  iheniui".  \iiul  tiiuL  uny 
stop  which  might  Impair  this  valuable 
MTNlce  be  very  cnicfully  roivsldorod 

'I  he  di.sliiiK'iu.slH'd  ;-r;ml(ii  from  Rhode 
Island  IMi  PA.sroi  »  hu.s  worked  h.ard 
and  la  to  be  cunur.ri.detl  fur  tlie  very  fine 
manner  In  which  he  ha.s  handled  the  bill 
and  conducted  tlie  exten.sive  hearings. 
However,  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  correspond- 
ence 1  have  received,  and  my  meetings 
with  various  delegation.s  concerned  with 
this  problem.  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
S.  2653  represents  sound  legislation  in 
this  field.  1  am  gratified  to  learn  that 
community-TV  operators  are  willing  to 
be  licensed  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  That  is  only  proper, 
since  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
television  industry  in  this  countiT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     I    yield    1    more 

minut-e  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Tlie     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KE.iTING.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  those  who  have  contacted  me  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  drafted  in  a  manner 
which  ma.v  cause  undue  harni  to  this 
industiT.  I  regret  that  no  amendments 
appear  in  sight  which  mifzht  make  this 
proposed  legislation  acceptable. 

I  therefore  shall  support  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  ri?commit  the  bill  for  further 
study,  In  the  light  of  these  objections 
which  havt  been  raised.  I  think  regula- 
tory legislfition  is  justified  and  needed 
and  should  be  welcomed  by  all  parties. 
However,  this  bill  is  not  the  proper  ve- 
hicle, and  I  therefore  oppose  it. 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  minute  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute 
more' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fr>m  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  1  more  ninute. 

Mr.  KE.\TING.  Mr.  President,  an 
impressive  .irray  of  telegrams  and  letters 
have  Indiciited  clearly  to  me  the  views 
of  many  of  my  constituents  on  this  bill. 
I  have  rece  ved  a  great  many  from  peo- 
ple in  the  community  TV  industry,  from 
chambers  oi'  commerce,  from  mayors  and 
other  community  officials,  and  from  in- 
tere.sted  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  seven  of  these  tele- 
grams in  opposition  to  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  pK>int,  In  the  Record. 


I'hoi-e   btlns    no   obleellon.    thr    trlr- 
HrnlMN    m-i-   otdrtinl    to   bv   pi  inltMl    In 

ihi    l\'  1 1  ■  I       ,\'  follow  <« 

Jlohwn  I    N  V     M;      H    it'i'ii 
n   ■\  K>NHrT?i  W  KiiATiMii. 
■  iii( ii-  ( »f>i i  .  /; II (ill oip, 

H'll    'lOifdiK    /'  t 

Am  mii'W'I  h!  iiir  iiiy  of  Mumtll  I  itrdHiily 
uiyt  U)«  darviit  vt  lh«  pruvUlon  tu  ninciul 
th»  Comnuinlcntlon  Act,  B  3058.  Cerium 
proviRiona  of  B.  seftS  mnkt  thl*  bill  (lltcrlm- 
luRiory  In  th*t  It  protK-ti  tht  Inrjtt  TV  iita- 
turn  iPduRiry  nt  th»  pxpfna*  ot  th«  amnUtr 
CATV  induntry.  rir«t;  Bv  mnklna  the  CATV 
ubtHln  pvrmlMlon  trom  thp  TV  Ktntitm*  tn 
cftrry  t  h«»»r  pn^irnmi,  II  the  TV  •l*Uoni  hnve 
pru|K>i  ty  righu  In  their  proirranu,  thtn  they 
have  KcccM  to  the  couru  In  this  mutter  uid 
do  not  need  the  bill.  If  they  do  not,  then 
thli  bill  will  impose  nn  unwarranted  hnrd- 
Bhlp  on  the  CATV  Industry.  Secondly;  The 
bill  makes  the  PCC  the  Judfte  nnd  Jury  on  the 
economic  Impucl  the  CATV  systems  hnve  on 
the  local  {it  any)  TV  stations  and  could 
cause  the  CATV  system*  to  delete  certain 
conflicting  or  repeated  programs  from  their 
systems  If  carried  by  the  local  station.  This 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  mechanically  ex- 
cept at  great  expense  to  the  CATV  system, 
which  wotild  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
viewing  public.  Also,  this  would  be  in  direct 
opposition  of  free  enterprise.  The  CATV  In- 
dustry agrees  that  certain  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  feasible  and  workable. 
They  have  stated  that  they  would  welcome 
PCC  control  and  have  trleid  to  amend  this 
bill  to  make  it  workable.  But  the  bill  In  Its 
present  form  would  cause  a  great  many  CATV 
systems  to  close  up,  causing  the  subscribers 
and  Investors  In  the  SB  systems  to  lose  their 
investment  and  their  right  to  receive  more 
than  one  channel  or  network  (Hornell  now 
gives  7  channels) .  Cable  systems  in  our 
neighboring  towns  of  Bath,  Addison,  Canls- 
teo.  Avoca.  Andover,  Wellsville.  Dansvllle. 
Whltesville.  Alfred.  Arkport.  and  many  others 
would  probably  have  to  give  up  doing  busi- 
ness. 

F^ANK  F.  WOLFANGEK. 

Mai/or. 

Canisteo,  N.y.,  May  13. 1960. 

Hon.  Kenneth  Keating, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  of  this 
village  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  CATV 
bill.  S.  2653.  now  before  the  Senate.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  in  the  present  form  will  ser- 
iously Jeopardize  television  reception  in  this 
vaUey.  I  am  definitely  against  the  part  that 
requires  our  system  to  secure  permission  from 
TV  stations  before  their  programs  can  be 
carried.  Please  vole  against  this  bill.  I  feel 
it  favors  the  large  networks  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  now  being  served  by  cable 
systems. 

Ernest  G  Matthews. 

Mayor. 


Lake  PL.\crD,  NY,  May  14,  1960. 
Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Sincerely  recommend  defeat  of  S  2653. 
which  represents  an  effort  to  create  monopol- 
istic control  of  retransmission  of  television 
signals  and  is  directly  contrary  to  our  tradi- 
tional concept  of  free  enterprise. 

R.  J.  Peacock, 

Afayor. 


Saranai  Lake,  f  Y.,  May  14, 1960. 
Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  can  only  see  that  the  type  of  regula- 
tion as  proTlded  in  Senate  bill  2653  will 
cause  nothing  but  additloniU  and  wholly  un- 


li'ri'tr.an   i>«>M«  to  I'mII)  ||)f  (HMNMIfttt  Mid 

ti<r  )Mii>!i>  iMiii  «t'i  lint  lU) ft  tUMf  !•  unprovt 

0    '  ■  ■      I  1,  !  r-  I  ;>'  .I'M 

Mayor, 

\*H*  I'l  *i  III  N  Y  .  Man  ]e.  ij»60. 

8*'»nlMI    KKNN»tM    K»»TlN«j 

.Vi*>iitfi  (i/Tiit  ItutUiiug, 

rintnv  \olr  uKiAlnut  bin  S.  30AS  M  I  feel  It 
could  deprlM  u  i.  niinunliy  nf  brttrr  t»lev|. 
•Inn  riMTpiinr-,  nnd  hruiulrr  '^-irvl^lnn  covtr* 
npe 

Vhjndn  Ijamp  Jr 
r''-i(lrnf      L<ik<     riiiiiU     t'ifl»'i{t(f     of 
Comment, 

CANiftTTfO.  N  y  ,  May  13,  I9€0. 
Hon  KrNNKTH  Keattnq, 
Senate  Officr  Briild'.ng, 
Wa:^hi7tgton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  unders^tand  there  wm 
B  bill  introduced  May  11,  1980,  namely.  CATV 
S  2653.  which  Is  to  be  voted  on  the  first  of 
the  week.  As  the  people  In  our  community 
depend  solely  upon  a  master  antenna  sys- 
tem for  television  reception  we  are  definitely 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Please 
vote  no  on  this  proposition. 

Free  ScHNfRLE. 
Presideyit.  Canisteo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Hornell,  N  Y  .  May  13, 1960. 
Hon  Kenneth  Keating, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'shington,  DC: 

National  Community  Television  Associa- 
tion has  notified  this  association  that  Sena- 
tor MoNiiONET  will  niove  adoption  of  reso- 
lution to  resubmit  Senate  bill  2653  to  com- 
mittee for  reconsideration.  New  York  Com- 
munity TV  Association  consisting  of  35  com- 
panies representing  an  investment  In  this 
State  of  several  million  dollars  and  serving 
36,000  subscribers  in  42  communities  of  this 
State  .'trongly  urges  you  on  behalf  of  over 
150.000  viewers  to  approve  Senator  Mon- 
RONET's  resolution,  or.  if  the  bill  is  presented, 
the  complete  defeat  of  Senate  bill  2653. 

Jack  E.  Prtor, 
President.  New  York  State  Telei^ision 
Association. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  fr;end  from  Oklahoma 
for  yieldmg  the  lime. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  op{X)nents  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  are  prepared  to  use 
some  of  their  time.  We  would  like  to  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time  until 
they  have  discu.'^sed  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  reserve  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Mc  GEE  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming desire? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Wyommg  is  very  uncei'tain  as 
to  his  expectations.  It  depends  upon 
whether  he  is  carried  away  with  him- 
self. I  think  perhaps  15  or  20  minutes 
would  be  adequate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  15  minut,es. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wish? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  very  re- 
luctant t-o  make  a  commitment  unless  it 
has  an  open  end. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  at  least  20 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  receiving  a  liberal  education  in  hu- 
man relations  and  personalities  in  the 
past  few  days,  and  rather  than  recount 
at  this  very  late  hour  of  these  long  de- 
bates what  has  transpired,  and  rather 
than  ti-y  to  pull  together  all  of  the  loose 
ends,  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
what  I  consider  has  emerged  as  the  cen- 
tral question  on  this  bill.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion which  was  raised  by  both  of  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma.  One  of  them 
asked,  "Why  regulate  so  many  people  to 
benefit  so  few?"  The  other  asked,  'Why 
do  we  interfere  with  so  many  in  order  to 
try  to  correct  the  grievance  of  but  a 
handful?  ' 

FV)r  that  reason  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  we 
are  talking  about  in  the  Industry. 

The  communications  industry,  as  it 
pertains  to  the  airways,  has  become  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  for  all  of  us  be- 
cause of  ita  tremendous  potential,  power, 
and  control.  Because  of  that  power,  we 
enacted  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
which  reserved  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Statef*  control  of  the  airways. 
Thl5  wa«  public  properly  that  was  in  turn 
to  be  llceimcd  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  u*c  It  rciipon»lbly  under  ctTtaln  con- 
dition* FlrKt.  radio  wait  biuught  under 
regulAtion,  then  TV,  and  an  the  TV  in- 
du/ttry  developed  and  perfected  it.s  lech- 
nlqueu.  along  came  TV  booHt^rs,  a«  they 
are  called.  TV  boostci.s  poHed  new  prob- 
lem* which  had  not  been  antlPipat«'d  bo- 
fore,  but  legislation  wa.s  enacted  last 
year  which  placed  TV  boo.sters  under  the 
Jurladlctlon  of  FCC. 

In  the  meantime,  there  have  developed 
the  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tems, or  the  cable  systems,  as  it  is  more 
properly  described.  Thi.s  is  a.s  integral 
a  part  of  this  phase  of  the  industry  as 
the  others  in  terms  of  the  service  it 
renders. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  technical  differ- 
ences between  picking  a  signal  out  of 
the  air  and  originating  one.  but  the  im- 
pact is  the  same,  and  this  is  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  T\'  projection  and 
power  in  our  country  at  the  present 
time  Yet  th;s  is  the  one  .segment  which 
remains  outside  the  ref,'ulatoiT  powers 
of  the  State.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  think  in  all  fairness,  ought  to 
be  made  clear. 

We  simply  seek  an  orderly  and  con- 
structive development  of  the  television 
industry  in  this  country  in  the  public 
interest.  That  is  our  only  concern. 
The  report  again  and  again  shows  that 
we  did  not  design  to  help  someone  to 
make  a  different  profit  from  someone 
else,  and  that  we  were  not  tryincr  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  enterprise  system 
per  se.  Our  primary  concern  was  with 
the  public  interest,  and  it  is  the  public 
interest  that  becomes  the  first  criterion 
in  the  calculation  or  the  values  which  we 
place  on  tht^  elements  involved  in  this 
debate   at   this  moment. 

What  has  happened  :>  With  one  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  still  not  under  the 
same  rules  that  apply  to  the  others,  we 
find  arisinK  a  set  of  circumstances  which 


produce  confusion  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  even  produced  violence  and 
tlireiits  of  violence. 

Let  me  spell  that  out.  Not  only  does 
the  Industry  regulate  Its  total  picture 
except  for  the  community  antenna  sys- 
tem, but  also  it  has  produced  in  the 
■West — and  I  suppose  it  is  appropriate 
that  it  has  happened  in  the  West — a 
series  of  frontier  brawls  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  of  the  high-powered  shows 
on  TV  today. 

I  think  for  a  moment  of  the  city  of 
Slieridan.  Wyo..  where  because  of  the 
open  conflict  between  the  T\'  business 
and  the  cable  interests  in  Sheridan  there 
WIS  window  peeping,  there  were  spies, 
and  there  were  attempts  to  tap  infor- 
mation up  the  stairways  of  radio  sta- 
tions. The  situation  had  cloak  and 
dagger  aspects  that  Los  Aneeles  and 
New  York  have  never  thought  to  Invent 
on  the  Saturday  night  late  shows.  Yet 
this  was  because  we  were  dealing  with 
a  .segment  of  the  industry  that  had  some 
semblance  of  regulation  or  was  willing 
to  wo  under  roiiuJatlon,  and  another 
part  which  has  .souKht  to  remain  outside 
the  oatesory  of  retrulatlon 

In  the  city  of  Rlverton,  In  the  State 
of  WyoDiliiK,  there  were  detecting  de- 
v'.rrh  which  located  lartte  lnfltrument.s  on 
-'t  about  the  projection  tower  of  the 
b(i. ,■£-•.  ,!,ition  which  Jammed  thr  xlu- 
U'  i;  We  hud  another  »py  dr.ima  that 
ctniiUli-l<'ly  dihlorled  the  community  life 
in  tf'M'.s  ol  prejudice.  blaM,  heuti-d  argu- 
tuv'.ls  md  the  pasKion.s  which  go  along 
"  lUi  ilu'  k'nd  of  h<-a'  -'f-nerated  on  a 
local  bttsi«, 

In  the  city  of  Tliermopohs  we  had  the 
sloiy  of  high-powered  rifles  being  em- 
plcyad  t'j  control  the  activities  of  one 
Knmp  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  tl»e  FCC  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
group,  which  was  not  willing  to  come 
under   that    jurisdiction. 

Finally,  perhaps  most  recently  I  .sub- 
mit this  story,  and  I  suggest  that  while 
the  setting  is  appropriately  in  the  West 
and  perhaps  smacking  a  bit  of  the  old 
frontier,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Far 
West,  at  least. 

1  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  de- 
srnbes  a  similar  kind  of  incident  which 
die  not  occur  m  the  Western  United 
Statep.  I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mi'.  Cotton]  were 
pre.sent  to  listen  to  this  fa.scinating  story 
from  his  own  State.  Tliis  comes  ap- 
pro priately  from  the  city  of  West 
Lebanon.  I  suppo.se  that  city  is  in  the 
we;.tra-n  part  of  New  Hamp,shire.  The 
paiaiiraph  I  read  is  from  a  local  broad- 
caster: 

S>rae  time  ago  I  built  a  small  booster  sta- 
tlor  i»hlch  operates  on  channel  12  creating 
no  interference  whatsoever,  which  is  very 
popular  with  the  TV  viewers.  As  of  two 
weeks  ago  this  little  station  has  been  con- 
sistently jammed.  I  think  the  FCC  should 
legall2ie  booster  operations  immediately  and 
jamming  should  be  outlawed.  I  believe 
that  r  could  pro\ide  a  better  TV  service  to 
the  viewers  m  this  area  by  the  use  of  a 
booster  station  operation  with  power  of  1 
watt  tree  of  charge  to  the  viewers,  than  they 
are  ntiw  paying  for  to  get  by  CATV. 

He  goes  on  to  e.xplain  that  he  has  evi- 
dence to  submit  that  the  jamming  was 
contributed  by  the  local  cable  company. 


Mr  President,  do  not  misinterpret 
what  I  have  said.  I  do  not  believe  that 
practice  represents  the  policy  of  all  cable 
operators.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  ac- 
cepted tactic  of  CATV  operators.  I  say 
only  that  when  we  consider  a  business 
which  IS  as  highly  competitive  as  this 
industry  has  become,  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic stakes  are  so  great  that  open  law- 
le.ssness  and  near  violence  are  invited, 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  a  TV  market, 
there  is  greater  rea-son  for  the  inclusion 
of  all  .segments  of  the  industry  under 
the  same  rules,  with  the  same  referee,  in 
the  interest  of  stability  and  the  growth 
of  the  industry 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
th  •  oenator  vield? 

Mr.  MrGEE    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor Is  describing  cases  which  are  mostly 
booster  cases,  and  some  rivalry  between 
CATV  syst^m.s  and  booster  stations  I 
believe  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
Senate  that  this  bill  does  nothing  to 
protect  or  guarantee  booster  stations  In 
any  way.  L^'uislation  which  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  does  that 

Mr.  McGEE  Yes  My  point  l,s  that 
the  booster  Is  a  projection  of  a  live 
broadcast,  and  in  the  competition  foi 
a  market  there  hajK  been  the  temptation 
to  resort  to  the«c  devices.  It  in  p>etty  to 
llfiten  to,  but  It  doe«  »UKKe«t  the  kiiu! 
of  confusion  and  chao«  which  come«  out 
of  this  If  prut  of  the  industry  l»  left  U) 
play  under  one  net  of  rules— which 
mean.s  no  rulf.s— and  the  other  part  is 
restrained  by  another  set  of  rules  under 
rcKUlatlon  by  the  PCC 

In  the  Interest  of  community  stability 
and  law  and  order  in  the  competition 
for  this  kind  of  market.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  rules  ought  to  apply  to  all  those 
concerned  with  the  same  market 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEF  I  am  clad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  ex- 
plain to  me  hovv'  he  believes  requiring 
CATV  groups  to  be  licensed  by  the  FCC 
would  eliminate  the  conditions  which  he 
has  been  describing? 

Mr.  McGEE  In  the  first  place,  the 
FCC,  as  I  understand,  would  regulate 
conditions  under  which  they  would  op- 
erate if  a  booster  were  locally  adopted 
That  booster  station  itself  would  then 
be  subject  to  FCC  jurisdiction,  becau.se 
of  the  authority  to  test  and  to  act  in  de- 
fense of  the  booster.  They  are  not 
under  regulation.  Legislation  is  pend- 
ing which  we  in  the  Senate  have  au- 
thorized for  licensing  them.  If  we 
placed  the  CATV  under  the  .same  regu- 
lation we  would  have  the  same  referee 
calling  the  tune  on  the  same  partici- 
pants, or  competitors  for  the  same 
market. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  local  conditions  of  dis- 
order which  he  has  described  would  be 
effectively  curbed  by  the  PCC  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  result  of  licensing,  or  does 
he  believe  that  registration  would  elim- 
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inate  the  economic  conflict  and  there- 
fore it  wou  d  automatically  lake  place? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  FCC.  it  seems  to 
me.  would  be  in  the  position  to  reeulate 
it.  This  wo  aid  depend  on  the  PCC.  Be- 
tween radio  stations,  where  this  kind  of 
thing  has  arisen,  the  FCC  has  moved  in. 

Mr.  CLA;.1K.  I  have  received  from 
my  State  &)me  complaints  against  the 
bill,  indicating  that  it  would  impose  very 
diflicull  screening  duties  on  CATV  in 
order  to  eliminate  duplication  which 
might  come  from  several  diflercnl  sta- 
tions. I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
would  care  to  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  McC  EE.  Yes.  The  answer  is 
self -evident  We  have  as  cases  in  point 
two  .station;  in  my  own  State,  one  in 
Rawlins  and  the  other  in  Casper,  in 
which  cable  systems  now  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  sel.^ct  channels,  which  they  are 
already  doing.  They  are  carrying  one 
channel  at  Casper  and  refuse  to  carry 
the  other.  They  have  the  power  to 
make  the  selection  from  channels 
broadcast  through  Den\er,  m  tliis  In- 
stance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
believes  the  pas.sage  of  the  bill  would 
legitlmatt-ly  require  CATV  to  hire  what- 
ever person  icl  Is  nece.Viary  to  assure 
that  there  should  be  no  duplication  in 
connection  v.ltli  the  progia;nft  of  a  local 
htatlon  In  cne  place  and  perhaps  the 
programs  of  a  nctwoik  in  another  place? 

Mr  McOt  K  In  thow  cases  where  It 
should  t>e  ruled  by  the  tCC  in  the  pub- 
lic Intereht,  convenience,  and  necessily 
that  thl.s  be  done  m  hpecific  cases  This 
would  not  be  the  rule  This  would  be 
a  pa:-tlcular  case.  I  wiblied  particular- 
ly to  call  attention  to  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  re;.ults  from  a  half  regulated 
and  half  unregulatt-d  industry,  with  both 
trying  to  operate  side  by  side. 

I  ha\e  suggested  two  things.  First, 
that  the  incustry  should  be  guided  by 
the  same  sei,  of  rules.  All  of  it  is,  ex- 
cept thl";  important  segment,  the  cable 
system.  Secondly,  I  have  pointed  out 
that,  because  of  the  competition  for  this 
market,  there  is  a  considerable  state  of 
confu.sion   and   some   near   violence. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  now  to  a  tliird 
consideration,  to  try  to  keep  this  pic- 
ture in  its  total  value.  In  addition,  we 
have  heard  referred  to  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  agair  and  again  the  cases  of  sec- 
ond-class TV  citizens  in  these  mountain 
areas.  The  basic  purpose  in  our  calcu- 
lations for  providing  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity  is  to  make 
sure  that  evtry  American  has  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  free  TV.  He  should 
also  have  the  privilege  of  paying  for  pay 
TV.  There  ire  many  things  to  be  said 
for  the  multiplicity  of  channels  which 
the  cable  systems  make  available.  How- 
ever, no  citizen  ought  to  be  forced  to  go 
without  TV  because  of  the  existence  of 
a  cable  system  that  already  jeopardizes 
the  economio  role  of  selected  stations 
that  has  been  referred  to  in  this  dis- 
cussion. That  is  the  third  aspect  of  the 
overall  effect  and  for  the  need,  it  seems 
to  me.  for  uniform  regulatoi-y  power  on 
the  part  of  the  PCC. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  who  has  distin- 
guished relatives  in  my  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  Uie  distmguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  if  the  bill  is  to  pass,  why 
would  it  not  be  desirable  to  approach 
this  regulation  on  the  basis  of  providmg 
that  the  operation  of  the  community  an- 
tenna system  should  not  be  in  such  a 
manner  that  would  substantially  impede 
or  hazard  the  continuous  operation  of  a 
TV  station,  rather  than  approach  it  on 
the  basis  of  conditions  that  would  be  im- 
posed under  which  it  would  significantly 
facilitate  the  continued  operation  of  the 
local  TV  station?  As  long  as  the  com- 
munity antenna  system  provides  no  sub- 
stantial hardship  on  the  local  station, 
the  local  station  should  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  demanding  more.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  demanding  too  much  to  demand 
that  it  sliould  facilitate  the  operation  of 
this  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
I  have  suggested  would  be  enough. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  FCC  would  use  that 
as  one  of  the  standard.s  for  weighing  the 
relationship  between  the  two.  In  the 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee a  little  earlier  tills  afternoon, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  initiative  would 
still  have  to  come  from  the  broadca,ster, 
who  would  have  to  Initiate  the  com- 
plaint, and  that  would  be  referred  to  the 
Commission.  Tlierefore,  In  the  few  In- 
stances where  thljs  would  represent  a 
ca-sr  of  a  clash  of  Interest,  the  initiative 
would  come  from  the  broadcaster,  and 
still  would  not  place  any  undue  burden 
on  the  sy.stem, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  page  4  of  the  bill,  at  line  21, 
where  it  provides: 

A  television  station  •  •  •  niAj  petition 
the  ComiuUslun  to  include  in  such  license 
such  conditions  on  the  conununlty  antenna 
television  system's  operation  as  will  slgnlfl- 
cnntly  facilitate  the  continued  operation  of 
a  television  station  which  Is  providing  the 
only  available  locally  originated  television 
broadcast  program  service. 

The  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is  that 
it  would  seem  to  go  far  enough  to  say 
that  the  community  antenna  system 
should  not  impose  any  undue  injury  or 
hardship  on  the  television  station.  How- 
ever, to  say  that  it  could  be  required  to 
operate  in  a  manner  to  facilitate  the 
continued  operation  of  the  competitor 
and  system  in  his  business,  is  too  much 
to  ask. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  see  the  Senator's  point. 
If  I  remember  the  legislative  background, 
it  was  to  insure  that  it  did  not  in  the 
first  place  indulge  in  pettiness.  The 
"significantly"  referred  to  the  economic 
survival  of  the  station  in  a  one-station 
community  which  depended  on  this 
station  to  surround  the  area  through 
dependence  on  boosters.  I  think  it  en- 
compasses the  complete  position  of  the 
committee  on  that  one  point. 

Mr.  liONG  of  Loui-~iana.  As  the  law 
stands  today  there  is  ■'thing  in  the  law 
by  which  the  I"CC  can  p  vent  one  televi- 
sion station  from  drivii»,  another  one 
out  of  business.  1  have  seen  that  happen 
in  my  State,  where  a  VHF  station  came 
into   a   community   which   had   a    UHP 


station,  by  providing  a  better  signal  and 
better  programs 

Mr.  McGEK  That  is  a  little  different 
I  should  like  to  read  the  language  which 
the  Commission  itself  uses,  when  it  says 
that  this  situation  gives  rise  to  an 
"inequitable  competitive  disadvantage 
which  the  local  station  is  unable  to 
overcome  by  any  reasonable  means  with- 
in its  control."  That  is  what  they  are 
trj-ing  to  guard  again;it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
made  the  point  that  in  his  State  an 
antenna  system  would  not  carry  Uie 
program  of  a  local  station.  It  seems  to 
me,  on  those  facts,  that  the  system 
should  be  required  to  carry  the  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  to  go 
beyond  tills  and  say  that  they  would 
have  to  operate  the  facility  in  such 
fashion  as  to  help  their  competitor. 
rather  than  injure  him 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSHELD  I  yield  10  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  MrGEE.  1  think  the  explanation 
of  that  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  fiom 
lx)uihiuna  ifc  that  the  way  m  whuh  they 
are  compttinK,  in  which  they  puii  a  sik- 
nal  out  of  the  air,  a  signal  for  uhich  they 
pay  nothiUK,  and  which  Uiey  hell,  i*  an 
unfair  attribute,  competitively,  m  con- 
nection With  the  live  station,  which  has 
a  limited  market  to  begin  with,  and  has 
to  sell  advertising  in  the  community.  In 
most  cases,  the  community  has  only  one 
signal,  and  that  signal  is  in  competition 
with  a  multi.'^ignal.  device  which  has  no 
overhead  expense  so  far  as  the  main- 
tenance of  its  system  is  concerned. 

It  is  to  enable  the  making  of  that  sys- 
tem more  comi>etitive  for  economic  pur- 
poses, rather  than  to  try  to  assist  what 
we  have  called  the  little  people  of  the 
West,  the  valley  people  and  the  moun- 
tain people,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
basic  reasons  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  It  is  only  one. 

In  an  industry  as  vital  to  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity  as  tel- 
evision, it  seems  completely  wrong  to 
lift  this  significant  segment  outside  the 
rules  of  the  game  because  of  competitive 
factors  and  the  discrepancy  m  those 
factors,  which  were  discu.ssed  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  should  like,  for  a  moment,  to  address 
my.self  to  the  kind  of  burdens  which  it 
is  claimed  will  re.'-t  on  the  community 
antenna  television  system.  In  the  first 
place.  CATV  systems  will  be  put  to  vir- 
tually no  expense  except  in  the  cases 
where  they  will  be  required  to  carry  the 
local  signal.  This  theoretically  will  cut 
d'^wn  the  one  extra  channel  they  might 
have  offered. 

Second,  it  will  require  that  they  file 
applications  for  licensing  purpcses.  I 
am  not  very  much  impressed  witli  the 
suggestion  that  CATV  people  will  be 
broken  by  the  burdens  of  the  cost  of 
counsel. 
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I  can  recall  vividly,  and  even  better 
can  the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee 
recall,  that  during  the  compilation  of 
^he  thousands  of  pages  of  hearings,  every 
single  CATV  witness,  at  the  sessions  I 
attended,  was  accompanied  by  counsel. 
In  fact,  in  my  State  of  Wyoming,  in 
Casper,  every  lawyer  who  appeared  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fine  Democratic  lawTer. 
I  did  not  know  there  were  that  many 
Democratic  lawyers  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  But  every  one  who  testified 
for  a  free  CATV  system  in  the  State  was 
a  Democrat.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  a  coincidence,  because  I  hap- 
pened to  be  presiding  at  the  time,  but 
the  CATV  operators  had  counsel.  Fur- 
thermore, they  had  counsel  in  Washing- 
ton. In  fact,  they  have  had  so  much 
counseling  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
they  are  not  certain  as  to  what  they 
believe  themselves.  They  have  not  been 
without  counsel.  That  has  produced 
their  confusion. 

I  fail  to  believe  that  the  requirement 
of  counsel  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  will  break  any  of 
the  CATV  people  or  put  them  out  of 
business  on  that  basis. 

Let  us  consider  the  other  group  in 
our  State.  That  is  the  group  which  de- 
pends upon  booster  systems.  They  came 
before  our  committee.  They  came  all 
the  way  to  Washington  without  counsel. 
Cowboys,  miners,  and  ranchers  testified 
before  the  committee.  They  described 
how  they  climbed  up  the  mountainsides 
on  their  hands  and  knees  to  put  up 
boosters.  They  did  not  have  the  expert 
counsel  of  lawyers  or  engineers.  They 
received  no  pay.  They  charge  nothing 
for  the  signal  they  deliver.  Yet  they 
are  willing  to  come  under  the  regulation 
of  the  FCC.  They  believe  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  desirable,  and  that  they  will 
not  go  out  of  business.  They  do  not 
believe  they  will  be  bankrupted. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  cost  of  employing  counsel 
in  Washington  for  the  CATV  system  Is  a 
completely  spurious  one.  I  think  it  has 
no  real  bearing  on  the  issue,  as  I  see  it, 
at  this  time. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  central  question 
concerns  the  tJTse  of  proper  and  effective 
legislation  which  will  permit  regulation 
in  the  pubUc  Interest.  It  is  the  public 
interest  which  must  come  first.  It  is 
only  fair  that  there  be  one  set  of  rules 
in  the  single  game  in  which  several 
groups  are  participating,  and  that  there 
be,  preferably,  one  referee  to  judge 
whether  the  rules  are  being  adhered  to 
honorably. 

If  there  are  any  tough -seated  CATV 
spokesmen  in  the  galleries,  after  these  2 
Ion?  days  of  debate,  let  me  say  to  them 
that  they  have  made  a  real  contribution 
in  my  State.  I  think  they  have  helped 
to  advance  the  TV  industry  specifically. 
But  I  think  they  have  also  opened  a 
Pandora  box.  because  the  day  is  in  sight 
when  any  group  with  enough  money  to 
get  hold  of  enough  CATV  systems  can 
concentrate  the  whole  industry  in  New 
York.  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago,  and  can 
feed  the  whole  country.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  exists  at  the  present  time  to 
prevent  that. 


This  is  what  started  in  radio;  this  is 
what  got  underway  in  TV  at  one  time. 
It  was  found  to  be  wise  to  restrict  the 
numiber  of  radio  stations  which  any 
single  economic  group  could  own.  I 
think  the  number  is  seven.  It  was  found 
to  be  desirable  to  restrict  the  number 
of  TV  stations  which  anyone  could  own. 
I  think  the  number  is  five. 

Yet  the  CATVs  comprise  a  completely 
unregulated,  unrestricted  group  having 
tremendous  vigor  and  great  economic 
power. 

When  the  committee  met  in  Casper, 
Wyo.,  it  took  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  former  presidents  of  the  CATV  Asso- 
ciation, a  man  by  the  name  of  Bill 
Daniels,  who  said  it  would  be  a  more 
effective  industry  if  it  could  be  placed  in 
his  hands.  Mr.  Daniels  already  owns  23 
systems.  Although  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Wyoming  TV  system,  he  does  not  live 
in  Wyoming.  He  lives  somewhere  el.se 
He  owns  systems  in  .seven  or  eight  States 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  the  encroachment  upon  the  realm 
of  economic  freedom  which  enters  the 
picture.  It  IS  a  tremendous  power  po- 
tential to  enable  those  who  are  willing 
to  provide  this  economic  capacity  to 
seize  control  of  it.  That  is  why  it  is  fair, 
in  the  public  interest,  that  we  bring 
this  group,  too,  under  Government 
regulation, 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so 
man^'  fine  representatives  of  the  CATV 
have  come  all  the  way  to  Washington  to 
tell  Senators  how  they  feel  about  the 
matter.  That  is  what  makes  democracy 
work.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive demonstrations  I  can  ever  re- 
call. But  I  ask  Senators,  What  about 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  cannot  afford 
to  come  to  Washington?  Who  is  look- 
ing after  their  interests'^  They  have  a 
stake  in  this  matter.  This  activity  in- 
volves the  public  interest.  That  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  were  sent 
here-^to  protect  the  public  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
judgment,  that  is  the  guts  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  To  look  after  the 
public  interest  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate:  it  is  the  No.  1 
priority  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  my  side'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  32  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  2653.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  who 
has  delivered  n  very  telling  argument  for 
the  boll. 

Last  year  I  introduced  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MtTRR.^Yl  cosponsored,  S.  1886. 
which  represented  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  pressing  problems  of 
television  booster  and  community  an- 
tenna television  .systems.  Acute  and 
pre.^vsing  problems  involving  both  types 


of  television  repeater  devices  were  facing 
the  p)eople  of  my  State.  It  was  my  hope 
that  comprehensive  legislation  which 
would  provide  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  with  the  authority  it 
felt  It  needed  to  license  boosters,  and 
would  al.so  provide  the  Commission  with 
authority  to  reculate  CATV's.  would  be 
quickly  enacted.  Such  legislation  is  im- 
p>erative  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  free  tele- 
vision service  to  the  many  citizens  of  my 
State  and  other  States  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  live  in  areas  where  direct 
television  reception  is  feasible  and  also 
to  enable  local  TV  stations  to  exist 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  under 
the  able  and  incisive  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings  it  was  decided  to  present  two 
bills,  one  concerning  boosters  and  one 
concerning  CATV's.  S.  1886.  which  in 
its  amended  fonn  dealt  only  with  the 
boo-ster  problem,  was  passed  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session  and  awaits  action  in 
the  House.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
such  action  will  not  be  forthcomins  until 
the  Senate  takes  action  on  the  bill  now 
before  us.  Since  the  present  session  is 
rapidly  nearing  the  end,  I  am  glad  that 
we  will  complete  action  on  the  bill  today. 

S.  2653  is  a  committee  bill  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  painstaking  con- 
sideration of  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  concerned — the  public,  the  commu- 
nity antenna  television  system  operators, 
and  the  licensing  of  free  television 
broadcasting  stations  The  bill  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Perhaps  there  are  In  the  committee 
bin  provisions  which,  ideally,  might  be 
strengthened;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  bill  represents  sound  and  construc- 
tive legislation. 

In  the  past  few  days  the  CATV  indus- 
try has  renewed  criticisms  and  argu- 
ments against  passage  of  the  bill.  They 
are  "scare-type"  objections,  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  wholly  unregulated  indus- 
try, when  It  is  proposed  to  be  broupht 
under  rejzulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee has  clearly  shown  that  the  over- 
whelming public  interest  in  this  matter 
demands  that  cable  operators  be  sub- 
jected to  regulation.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  arguments  being 
advanced  by  the  spokesmen  of  cable 
operators  and  comment  briefly  upon 
them. 

It  is  said  that  the  bill  is  aimed  at  put- 
ting CATV's  out  of  business.  This 
could  not  be  farther  from  the  truth.  No 
doubt  some  CATV  operators  sincerely 
feel  that  to  be  compelled  to  comply  with 
public  interest  requirements  would  com- 
plicate their  business  and  would  affect 
it  adversely.  Many  broadcast.ers  felt 
the  same  way  when  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927  was  adopted;  but  today  the  Indus- 
try is  thriving.  No  provision  of  the  bill 
has  been  shown  to  be  onerous  or  unfair 
to  the  CATVs. 

It  is  said  that  the  standard  of  Ucensmg 
of  new  CATV's — namely,  "due  regard  for 
the  desirability  of  facilitating  the  con- 
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tinued  operation  of  a  television  station 
which  is  providing  the  only  available 
locally  originating  television  broadcast 
program  servi:e" — which  Is  found  in  sec- 
tion 330<e»  in  section  3  of  the  bill,  is  un- 
fair to  the  CARET'S. 

This  objection  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
CATV  problem.  It  would  be  technically 
feasible  to  have  10  television  stations  in 
New  York  Ci' y  and  have  their  signals 
blanket  the  Nation  over  satellites, 
boosters,  and  CATV's.  But  if  the  Com- 
mission were  to  permit  such  a  system, 
the  death  knell  of  local  television  would 
be  sounded,  and  the  Congress  would  im- 
mediately pass  legislation  to  restore  it. 
CATV's,  unregulated,  can  accomplish 
much  in  this  direction  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  The  whole  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  And  it  is 
essential  for  Congress  to  reaffirm  the 
traditional  American  concept  favoring 
local  service. 

Once  again  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  standard  will  rarely,  if  ever,  result 
in  an  outright  denial  of  a  CATV  authori- 
zation. But  it  will  assure  that  all  such 
authorizations  are  conditioned  so  that 
they  wiU  not  destroy  or  cripple  local 
service. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  make 
CATV's  carry  the  signals  of  local  sta- 
tions. The  bill  does  not  impose  such  a 
blanket  requirement,  but  leaves  disposi- 
tion of  a  request  therefor  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission.  The  need  for 
the  requirement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
once  the  CATV  system  is  connected  to  a 
television  set.  that  set  will  frequently 
no  longer  t>e  able  to  receive  the  local 
station  directly. 

It  is  said  that  the  antiduplicatlon  pro- 
vision will  require  CATV's  to  maintain 
expensive  switching  mechanism  and  to 
increase  their  expenses  of  operation. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  today.  CATV  s  normally  get 
their  program  material  free,  that  they 
charge  for  their  service,  and  that  they 
have  none  of  the  public -service  respon- 
sibilities or  technical  responsibilities  of 
regular  stations.  The  antiduplicatlon 
rules  will  place  upon  CATV's  a  relatively 
small  burden  of  regulation,  as  compared 
to  the  heavy  burden  of  regulation  that 
is  placed  ujwn  their  competitors. 

The  Senate  has  completed  only  one- 
half  of  the  legislative  job  with  respect 
to  repeater  stations.  On  September  9. 
1959,  It  pas.sed  S.  1886,  which  gives  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
the  power  it  thought  It  needed  to  license 
VHP  booster  stations  in  the  areas  where 
those  stations  are  needed.  That  bill 
was  important,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  free  tele- 
vision service  in  areas  which  otherwise 
would  be  unserved.  The  pending  bill  is 
equally  important,  because  it,  too.  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  assure  continuing 
television  service  to  rural  areas,  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  and  encourage  local  service. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation.  This 
bill  would  bring  CATV's  under  regula- 
tion essentially  paralleling  the  regula- 
tion to  which  broadcasting  stations  are 
subject.  The  bill  would  not  treat  the 
CATV's  as  common  carriers.     It  would 
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not  make  their  services,  rates,  and 
charges  subject  to  common -carrier  reg- 
ulation, although  the  CATV's  render  a 
type  of  service  which  lends  itself  to 
monopoly.  And,  unlike  broadcasting 
stations,  the  CATVs  impose  on  the  pub- 
lic a  direct  charge  for  installation  and 
for  service. 

I  am  hopeful  that 
promptly  enacted  and 
wisely  and  vigorously 
Communications  Commission,  no  resort 
to  common-carrier  legislation  will  be- 
come necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  do  not  enact  this  bill  at  this  time, 
and  if  the  CATV  situation  is  allowed  to 
continue  to  drift  in  its  present  unregu- 
lated pattern.  I  believe  the  result  will 
inevitably  be  common-carrier  legisla- 
tion— whether  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
State  level,  or  both. 

I  urge.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
pass  Senate  bill  2653. 

I  point  out  that  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry is  now  being  regulated,  insofar 
as  the  stations  themselves  are  concerned, 
by  means  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  dealt  with  repeater  and  transla- 
tor systems.  Therefore,  the  only  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  not  now  subject  to 
regulation  is  that  which  relays  pictures 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation;  I  refer  to 
the  CATV's. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  common  sense  to 
have  all  elements  of  the  industry  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  reg- 
ulatory commission  and  under  the  same 
general  pattern  of  regulation,  so  as  to 
assure  the  p>eople  of  America  of  access 
to  free  television,  and  to  assure  that 
local  communities  may  support  local  tel- 
evision stations. 

We  have  not  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  importance  of  having  local  televi- 
sion outlets  for  community  affairs,  for 
political  .speeches,  and  for  cultural  ac- 
tivities which  are  peculiar  to  a  particu- 
lar region  or  city  or  area.  If  the  local 
television  stations  wither  and  die.  or  if 
they  are  unable  to  grow  and  expand, 
then  many  areas  of  the  country  will  be 
deprived  of  that  opportunity,  which 
should  exist  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  pass  the  pending  bUl;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  and  its  companion 
measure,  the  booster  bill,  should  then 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  left  to  those  on  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twen- 
ty-one minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  16  minutes  of  that  time,  and 
hold  the  remaining  5  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  speak  against  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
who  wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent,  I  merely  wi.sh  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  or 
of  another  Member  of  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  rather  compli- 
cated legal  situation  could  arise  in  this 


instance.  As  I  understand,  a  CATV 
station  merely  takes  something  out  of  the 
air.  and  does  not  put  anything  into  the 
air. 

Mr.  MONRONEIY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  After  it  takes 
something  out  of  the  air — just  like  using 
the  air  we  breathe — it  then  wires  it,  by 
means  of  a  physical  operation,  into  a 
house,  where  it  is  hooked  up  to  a  tele- 
vision set. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  justifi- 
cation is  there  for  having  the  Federal 
Government  move  into  that  regulatory 
field?  Can  it  be  called  interstate  com- 
merce? If  So.  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  regulate  my  radio  set  in  my 
house  because  I  take  the  signal  out  of 
the  air  by  means  of  an  aerial  erected 
on  top  of  my  house? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  p>resents  a 
problem,  because  many  think  this  is  ex- 
clusively in  the  field  of  intrastate  com- 
merce. Of  course,  the  ether  waves  are 
interstate.  But  when  the  signal  is 
taken  out  of  the  air  and  is  transmitted 
to  the  Senator's  house  by  cable,  that  is 
purely  intrastate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Then  can  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  theory 
of  tills  proposed  regulation,  regulate  a 
farmer's  well  because  the  farmer  takes 
air  out  of  the  wind  that  is  moving  past 
his  farm,  and  thereby  runs  his  wind- 
niill,  and  because  that  air  happens  to 
blow  across  the  Mississippi  R:ver,  from 
Illinois  to  Iowa,  for  instance?  Does 
that  make  it  interstate  commerce,  so  the 
Federal  Government  can  regulate  the 
operation  of  that  farmer's  farm  or  can 
detei-mine  how  he  shall  rim  his  well? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  strange  constructions  of  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  realize  that 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  does  not  seem 
to  fit  into  the  more  normal  categories. 
Neither  does  it  fit  into  normal  channels 
of  communications,  which  deal  with  the 
regulation  of  signals  or  communications. 
This  matter  is  strictly  on  the  receiving, 
and  not  the  originating,  side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  could  un- 
derstand some  persuasive  arguments  that 
could  be  made  if  the  CATV  stations  put 
something  into  the  air.  Being  put  into 
the  air,  as  it  is  said,  it  flies  we  know 
not  where,  and  they  could  not  control 
it  after  it  got  into  the  air.  It  is  out  in 
the  ether,  and  it  would  be  interstate. 
But  let  us  consider  a  station  where,  un- 
less the  cables  or  wires  go  across  State 
lines,  a  CATV  station  is  doing  nothing  in 
interstate  commerce  that  I  can  see  at  all. 
It  would  seem  to  me  if  the  Supreme 
Court  would  say  that  is  a  proper  field 
for  regulation  by  a  Federal  commission, 
when  the  station  is  operating  strictly 
within  the  State,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  regulate  me  when  I  turn  on 
my  radio  because  I  pick  up  the  signal 
by  an  aerial  at  the  top  of  my  house  and 
it  is  piped  down  to  my  living  room. 

I  am  merely  asking  a  question.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  a  sound  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Many  lawyers 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
vision.    I  am  not  a  lawTcr,  but  it  is 
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apparent  that  99  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions would  be  intrastate  in  character. 
Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.       I     assume 
each  of  these  CATV  stations  would  be 
an  individual  unit  operation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct,  in 
a  community. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Tliere  is  no 
interlocking  arrangement  between  a 
CATV  station  in,  fore.xample.  the  west- 
ern part  of  a  State,  and  the  eastern  part, 
unless  there  might  be  common  stock 
ownership;  but  these  CATV  statioris  are 
individual  unit  operations.  The  CATV 
is  a  station  which  takes  something  out 
of  the  air  that  is  already  in  the  air,  and 
u.ses  a  physical  facility  to  transfer  it  to 
a  community  televi-'-'ion  station. 

Mr.  MONPvONEY.  One  antenna 
serves  50  or  more  people. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Where  does 
the  line  of  regulation  begin?  Does  it 
begin  with  two  or  three  sets,  or  with  one 
set?  If  so,  the  operator  of  one  television 
set  which  brings  in  a  signal  from  the 
aerial  at  the  top  of  his  house  could  be 
regulated. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  bill  states  50 
or  more  sets,  or  an  aerial  in  a  central 
location  of  a  building  that  could  serve 
200. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  the  basic 
reason  why  the  Federal  Communications 
Comxoission  asserts  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  raising  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Kansas  [Mr   Carlson]  2  minutes. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 

minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  the  debate  close  without 
expressing  my  views  on  the  bill.  I  think 
I  have  been  most  diligent  in  my  attend- 
ance on  the  debate  on  this  bill.  I  did 
»o  for  two  rea«on«.  One  reason  la  that 
I  WM  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  heard  much  ^e«timony  and  devoted 
much  time  to  the  con«lderatlon  of  the 
bill,  the  member*  of  which,  therefore,  are 
very  familiar  with  It,  I  expresaed  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  yesterday 
for  hi»  iervlce  In  thin  field,  a«  la  true 
as  to  any  btll  he  undertakes  to  bring 
before  the  Senate. 

Second,    I    am    fearful    that    If    the 
proposed  legislation  Is  approved  and  be- 
comes the  Federal  law  of  this  land.  It  will 
have  a  limiting  effect  on  the  expansion 
of  television  in  areas  where  it  is  needed. 
I  have  heard  the  arguments  made  that 
if  community  antenna  systems  are  not 
put   in.   some  local  stations  will  come 
into  the  areas   and  establish  television 
stations.     That   argument  sounds   rea- 
sonable,  but  it  is  not   a  practical   one. 
There  is  not  a  person  who  is  served  by 
a  community  antenna  television  system 
who  would  not  like  to  secure  free  tele- 
vision; but  when  one  cannot  get  it,  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  television  programs. 
Some  of  these  operations  are  quite  ex- 
pensive, but  they  do  perform  a  service 
for  people  who  otherwise  could  not  se- 
cure it  in  sparsely  settled  areas. 


So  I  am  compelled,  based  on  the  de- 
bate I  have  heard  in  the  past  2  days,  to 
vote  to  recommit  the  bill. 

I  was  hoE>eful  the  bill  would  be  in 
such  shape  that  I  could  support  it.  I 
hope  it  will  be  eventually,  because  I 
firmly  believe  we  must  have  some  regu- 
lation. However.  I  do  not  believe  enough 
study  has  been  given  to  the  bill  and 
enough  time  spent  on  it  to  protect  the 
people  who  need  the  service. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  4  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRK.sENi  yield  me  sufficient  time  so  the 
.■senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr  I   can  present  his  ar^^ument? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill'' 

Tlio  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  D- 
Imoia  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand, 
the  Chair  stated  I  have  only  4  minutes 
remaining.  I  yielded  only  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gavel  fall.  That  would  leave  us  8  min- 
utes. Another  5  minutes  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  di.stingui.shed  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  we  now  have  13 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment;  and 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  my  colleague 
If  he  could  take  10  minutes. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  defer  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  my  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, with  the  understanding  that  the 
time  would  not  be  taken  out  of  the  time 
remaining  to  either  side,  so  that  we 
could  have  more  Senators  present  before 
the  vote? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose,  without  expressing  too 
much  hope  In  the  success  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  taken  out  of  the  time 
allocated  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recc«nmit  the 


bill.  I  do  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
protect  the  well-being  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  existence  of  over  760  small 
businesses. 

Mr  President.  I  .say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  that  if  anything  I 
said  on  the  floor  in  this  debate  was  of- 
fensive to  him  personally  I  wLsh  to  apol- 
ogize. I  acknowledi::e  to  him  that  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  Federal  communica- 
tions legislation,  and  I  know  he  is. 

There  aie  many  things,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  tell  Senators 
that  what  I  do  know  I  know  as  well  as 
anybody. 

I  know  tlie  effect  of  a  .Supreme  Court 
decision.  I  know  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  says  a  CATV  system  cannot  cap- 
ture from  the  aur  a  sound  wave  set  in 
motion  by  a  TV  station  and  reconvey  it 
by  a  channel  to  homes,  if  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  thinks  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  can 
change  the  situation  so  that  it  can  be 
done  by  an  order  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  he  ought  to  read 
about  the  expenences  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  people  in  this  country  who  have 
found  out  the  hard  way  they  cannot  get 
around  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
easily. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  on  the  Sena- 
tor's own  time 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  any 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  .Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  never  said  what  he  Is  suggesting  I 
.said,  and  the  dl.stlngulshed  Senator 
know.s  I  never  meant  that. 

Mr  KE31R,  I  have  apologized  to  the 
Senator  for  saying  what  he  does  not 
know  and  what  he  does  know. 

Mr   PASTORE.    May  I  f\nlsh? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this, 
let  us  do  It. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Doe.-t  the  Senator 
want  to  do  It  his  way,  or  no  way  at  all? 

Mr  KERR  No.  Let  us  presume  that 
the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  Is  sin- 
cere and  that  I  am  sincere.  I  know  that 
Is  a  violent  presumption  for  either  one 
of  us,  but  let  us  do  It  for  onc(». 

Mr  PASTORE.  How  do  we  want  to 
do  It^     May  I  proceed? 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  said  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  knew  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  was 
net  so. 

Mr  PASTORE  No.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  that  I  did  not  .«^ay  what  the  Sena- 
tor asserted  I  did  say. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  that  I  knew  the 
Senator  did  not  say  it;  that  is  what  the 
Senator  .said. 

The  PRE.STDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  PA.STORE  I  said  this;  Should 
these  two  factions  come  under  the  aegis 
of   the  Federal   Communications   Com- 
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mLs.sion  and  should  the  Supreme  Court 
decide  that  the  CATV  system  have  no 
proprietary  right  to  capture  the  picture 
or  the  signal  and  to  show  it  at  a  cost, 
since  both  of  them  would  be  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  if  the  broadcaster  should 
.mpose  an  unreasonable  or  a  confisca- 
tory fee  upon  the  CATV  system  in  order 
to  obtain  permission  to  show  the  signal. 
the  fact  that  both  of  the  groups  were 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  mean 
that  reason  would  be  used  and  justice 
would  be  meted  out  to  both  sides  by  the 
FCC.  That  is  all  I  said.  Now,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  finds  any  fault 
with  it,  I  am  sorry,  but  that  is  all  I 
said. 

Mr.  KERR  That  is  all  I  said  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     No. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  all  I  said  the 
Senator  said 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  Senator  did  not 
say  that.  If  the  Senator  will  further 
yield 

Mr.  KERR  I  will  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want 
to  yield  on  any  of  the  6  minutes  I  have, 
becau.'^e  that  is  all  the  t:me  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  have  expired. 

Mr.  KERR  I  say  apain,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  the  Supreme  Court  says  that 
cannot  be  done  then  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  cannot  say  it 
can  be  done.     That  is  point  No.   1. 

Another  thing  which  I  know  as  well  as 
anybody  relates  to  whether  the  network 
pays  the  local  broadcasting  company  for 
broadcasting  the  network  proRrams  I 
am  about  that  like  Sam  Jones  was  about 
how  he  got  religion.  Sam  Jones  was 
asked  about  how  he  knew  he  got  reliKlon 
and  he  said.  "I  was  there  when  it  hap- 
pened." [Laughter  1  I  know  that  .he 
national  network  does  not  require  the 
local  TV  station  to  pay  the  national  net- 
work for  the  privilege  of  broadcasting 
the  national  network  programs.  The  na- 
tional network  sells  the  advcrll.semcnt 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  then 
pays  the  local  broadca.silng  station  a 
certain  percentage  of  that  fee  to  broad- 
ca.st  it  for  them  I  know  that,  Mr 
President. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KERR  I  will  yield  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  do  I  have? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minut*  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJ^  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  rate  is  set  per  hour  or  per 
quarter  hour  by  the  local  broadca.sting 
station.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  affiliated  with  or  asso- 
ciated with  any  broadcasting  station 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 


Mr  P.\STORE.  That  is  correct  The 
network  by  arrangement  may  pay  30 
percent  of  the  rate  to  the  statiorL 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  the  network  re- 
tain 70  percent  of  the  cost  of  rate  time, 
for  programs  of  the  national  network. 
The  Senator  knows  that  that  is  the  fee. 
That  is  what  I  meant  about  the  fee  for 
using  the  program  which  emanates  from 
the  network. 

Mr.  KERR.     Not  at  all.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  national  network 
fixes  the  fee 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  arrangement  with 
the  station,  but  the  payment  by  the  local 
TV  station  can  be  70  percent  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  national  network 
fixes  the  fee,  and  gives  a  certain  per- 
centage of  it  to  the  local  station  for  the 
broadcasting  of  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the 
provisions  in  the  communications  law. 
but  I  know  what  is  in  a  contract  between 
a  national  broadcasting  system  and  an 
affiliate,  a  local  station. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island — and  I  say  that  sincerely — 
talked  about  the  little  people  ye.«:terday. 
yet  he  has  brought  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  he  says  is  for  the  benefit  of  some 
52  of  the  760-some  local  community  an- 
tenna systems,  and  he  wants  to  put  all 
760  of  the  systems  under  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, simply  to  protect  local  broadcast- 
ing stations  against  52  of  them. 

I  submit  to  Senators,  is  that  a  reason- 
able proposition?  If  the  Senator  is  in- 
terested in  those  52  instances,  consider- 
ing how  able  the  Senator  Ls.  he  could 
bring  a  bill  to  the  Senate  for  the  benefit 
of  those  persons,  or  could  amend  the 
bill  t<-)  limit  it  to  them  Tlion  the  argu- 
rn'Mit  would  be  over 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
Ihn  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  KERR  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
in  juM  u  mlnut<v  That  Ls  not  what  the 
Senator  ha.s  done  He  haN  brought  to 
the  Seiuilc  a  bill  to  regulate  760  sys- 
ti'mx,  HlthouKli  he  makes  his  whole  case 
on  what  l.s  being  done  In  regard  to  some 
.sn  community  TV  broadcasting  systems 

M:  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

M;-  KERR.  I  yield  on  the  Senator's 
own  time 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  glorifying,  perhaps  even 
inadvertently,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
keeps  using  the  third  person  designation, 
saying,  'He  does  this,"  and  "He  does 
that." 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  rep- 
resenting the  committee  We  had  a 
subcommittee,  which  included  the  dis- 
tinguished junior   Senator  from   Okla- 


homa [Mr.  MoNRONFYj.  The  matter  was 
heard  by  the  subcommittee  We  went 
before  the  full  committee.  We  explained 
the  bill  before  the  full  committee. 

I  am  the  Senator  m  charge  of  Uie  bill 
on  behalf  of  the  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor keeps  saying.  "The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wants  to  do  this,"  or  "He 
wants  to  do  that. '  or  "He  does  not  want 
to  do  that." 

I  appreciate  the  glorification,  but  I  am 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  This  wa.s  a  commit- 
tee action,  not  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  still 
maintain  that  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wishes  to  take  care  of  52  stations 
he  can  amend  this  bill  on  his  own 
initiative  on  the  fioor.  This  bill  has 
for  its  purpose  sub.iecting  to  regulation 
760  small  private-enteiprise  businesses 
which  had  the  ingenuity  to  go  out  and 
get  started,  and  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
it  will  be  the  death  knell  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Ari- 
zona there  are  a  number  of  CATV  sta- 
tions, and  they  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
ix)se  by  conveying  television  programs  to 
mining  camps  and  to  isolated  parts  of 
the  State  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
them  render  that  service.  But  in  one 
instance,  at  Yuma,  about  200  miles  from 
the  center  of  population,  there  Is  an 
entirely  different  situation  The  local 
station.  KIVA-TV.  serves  an  area  with 
a  radius  of  about  60  miles.  That  televi- 
sion station  exisf,  on  the  advertising 
which  come.s  to  it  from  buslncwjes  in  the 
town  of  Yuma  If  CATV  comes  to 
Yuma,  Its  operators  propose  to  charge 
$90  to  make  a  connection  over  telephone 
lines  in  the  city  and  then  charge  *6  i\ 
month  to  supply  the  progrftm^  whicli 
originate  In  Phoenix.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  mn.torlty  of  the  citizens  in  Yuma 
would  be  glad  to  pay  those  chortles  for 
that  kind  of  service. 

But  what  else  does  11  do?  It  black.s 
out  a  large  area  In  southern  Yumn 
County, 

For  about  40  miles  up  tlie  Gila  River 
from  Yuma  there  is  an  irrigated  section 
which  supports  a  farming  population. 
South  of  Yuma,  toward  the  Mexican 
border  for  nearly  20  miles  there  is  an- 
other irrigated  farming  section  The 
people  living  in  those  sections  cannot 
afford  to  have  wires  strung  to  each  of 
their  farms.  They  will  receive  abso- 
lutely no  service  if  the  station  in  Yuma 
is  put  out  of  business.  This  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  provides  protection  for 
the  Yuma  television  station. 

All  I  plead  for  is  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  not  allow  television 
service  to  be  brought  in  which  would  put 
out  of  business  a  local  community  sta- 
tion, and  from  which  no  one  could  obtain 
service  except  those  living  in  the  town 
where  the  local  station  is  now  located. 
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The  citizens  living  in  the  surrounding 
areas  who  now  own  television  sets  could 
turn  them  on  and  get  nothing.  That  Is 
no  way  to  treat  good  p>eople. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  is  an  identical 
situation  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo  ,  where 
there  is  a  local  station.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  seated  with  the  subcommittee  when 
it  came  to  Denver.  This  local  station 
is  picked  up  by  TV  boosters  which  go  to 
five  or  SIX  counties.  If  they  put  in 
CATV,  the  testimony  was  that  it  will 
drive  the  station  to  the  wall  because  it 
will  take  away  the  advertising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  if  there  is  any  time  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  has  4  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ;Mr.  Mansfield] 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  comes  before  us  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect some  very  few  television  stations.  I 
am  aware  of  that.  I  am  aware  of  the 
situation  at  Grand  Junction,  which 
would  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  signal 
that  would  .supply  the  booster  stations 
which  take  the  signals  over  the  moi.m- 
tains.  I  am  r.ware  of  the  problems  which 
it  is  alleged  will  exist  in  Yuma  if  it  finally 
gets  a  CA']^  station.  Many  people  who 
wish  more  service,  and  who  wish  to  see 
network  programs  other  than  those  sup- 
plied by  the  local  station,  are  willing  to 
pay  the  required  fee  to  see  it  so  someone 
builds  a  CATV  system  in  this  area. 

I  think  the  figures  are  very  important 
The  bill  would  cause  the  licensing  of  768 
CATV  stations,  because  in  some  52  cities 
there  is  a  1 -television  station  situation 
which  might  be  damaged. 

Why  put  over  700  under  complicated 
licensing  system,  almost  as  demanding  as 
that  required  to  obtain  a  television  sta- 
tion license,  with  renewal  everj-  3  years, 
and  require  a  vast  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  small  businesses  to  maintain 
Washington,  DC.  counsel  for  that  pur- 
pose simply  because  there  are  52  loca- 
tions where  there  might  be  difficulty ' 

The  bill  will  not  help  the  52  locations 
very  much,  because  in  ail  but  two  of  the 
places  where  CATV  is  in  competition. 
CATV  now  carries  the  program  of  the 
local  station.  In  most  cases  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  CATV  and  the  local 
station.  They  work  together.  Some  are 
jointly  owned.  As  I  saw  onIy%-esterday, 
at  Brazos,  Ttx.,  the  local  station  was 
eoing  on  the  a;r  jointly  with  CATV  to 
celebrate  the  birtliday  of  the  new  station. 
There  is  no  need  to  pass  a  bill  which 
would  throttle  the  expansion  of  CATV 
to  miUion.s  of  peopiC  in  the  flat  areas  of 
the  country.  The  CATV  operators 
would  have  to  get  a  license  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  stations.  If  the  opera- 
tors have  to  do  all  the  tilings  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  bill  before  they  bund 
the  Lines  and  install  the  wires,  millions 
who  are  now  m  the  "snow  areas."  the 
gray  areas  or  the  black  areas  in  the  flat 


country  will  be  deprived  of  the  service 
Regulation  will  stump  the  little  business- 
men who  build  the  lines.  It  will  stimrip 
the  men  who  must  borrow  the  money, 
because  the  best  they  can  look  forward 
to  it  a  3-year  license  on  an  investment 
which  may  involve  $100,000  or  $200,000. 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  bill  be 
killed.  We  say,  let  us  take  a  look  at  it 
next  year  I  believe  we  can  come  up 
with  a  much  better  bill,  if  we  wish  legis- 
lation, and  certainly  a  measure  which 
will  do  some  good  for  the  citizens  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  and  for  whom 
this  bill  will  do  no  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  b.as 
expired. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record 
following  my  remarks  a  telegram  from 
VaiKe  L.  Ecker.';ley,  vice  president, 
WDAU-TV,  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CzARK'.  dated  May  17.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f pllows  : 

ScRA.N-TON.  Pa.,  May  17,  1960. 
Senator   Joseph    Cl.^rk, 
Washington,  D  C: 

Savenl  of  the  65  CATV  systems  which 
carry  the  channel  22  signal  of  WDAU-TV  to 
more  than  90,000  homes,  have  reque*tecl  that 
we  Inciicite  to  you  that  some  br.^idcastera 
hava  "serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  tbe  provisions  of  S.  2653. 

\\T)ATJ-TV  works  harmoniously  with  al- 
most all  of  the  cable  systems  wUhln  Its 
covaruge  area.  This  coop>erarioa  brings  local 
telcTislon  service  to  a  wide  area  which  other- 
wl  .fi  might  have  no  television. 

It  is  thought  that  S.  2653  will  end  such 
unpleasant  situations  as  exist  In  Hazleton, 
where  the  cable  system  does  not  carry  the 
signals  of  the  Scranton-Wllkes-B:uTe  sta- 
tion* and,  in  fact,  microwaves  the  signal  of 
channel  2,  WCBS-  TV,  .New  York  City,  to 
Hazleton.  where  It  is  carried  on  cable  to 
4.000  homes  to  compete  with  the  local  CBS 
ar!lii6:e. 

U8f>rtunately,  the  bill  accomplishes  these 
wortjhwhlle  objectives  by  requiring  the 
elimination  of  all  duplication  of  programs 
carrBed  by  local  stations.  In  many  situa- 
tions this  is  a  practical  impossibility.  For 
example,  a  cable  system  In  Simbury  carry- 
ing the  J-'>-ranton-Wllkf»s-Barre  ABC.  CB.S, 
and  NBC  affiliated  stations  and  also  carries 
the  Lancaster  station  wouid  And  the  Lan- 
CA-st^r  station  duplicating  sc.me  of  the  CBS 
pr.-igrams  anrl  some  of  the  NBC  programs. 
.\l.-.o.  a  cable  system  in  Wllliamcport  carry- 
ing the  three  Scranton-WUkes-Barre  sta- 
tions together  with  the  Altoona  station 
would  find  the  latter  duplicating  some  of 
the  CBS  programs  and  some  of  the  ABC 
programs.  To  prevent  such  duplication 
would   require  constant  switching. 

Vance  L.   EtKrastET, 
Vice  President.  WDAU-TV. 


Mr     MANSFIELD.      Mr     President,    I 

yield  to  myself  the  time  I  have  remain- 
ing on  this  subject. 

TUe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
St'nator  is  reco^'nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  sut;gested  that  we  recom- 
mit the  bill  and  consider  it  next  year. 
In  maicing  that  statement  he  suggests 
there  !s  a  need  for  a  bill.  I  wish  to  take 
tins  means  to  comphment.  as  highly  and 
as  smccrely  a.s  I  can.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pas- 
toreI  r'or  the  fair,  impartial,  and  im- 
biasad  job  he  has  done  in  bruiging  this 


legislation  before  the  Senate.  So  far  as 
he  is  concerned  this  legislation  does  not 
mean  anything  one  way  or  the  other. 
One  could  not  ask  for  a  fairer  man  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  both  elements 
of  this  industry  or  all  segments  of  the 
industry. 

I  asked  him,  in  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished .'^enior  colleague  from  Montana 
1  Mr.  McRRAYl  and  our  coUea.sjues  in  the 
HoiLse.  to  hold  liearLngs  back  here  so 
tliat  interested  people  from  my  State 
both  in  TV  and  in  CATV  could  come 
here  and  have  tlieir  case  laid  on  the 
table.  I  am  happy  to  state  tiiat  the  Sen- 
ator from  VVa.shington  [Mr.  MAGNfsoNl, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore)  agreed  to  do  so.  I  also  asked 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  h'^ 
would  go  to  Montana  at  the  request  of 
the  Montana  delegation  and  there  hold 
hearings  in  the  field.  He  did  so  in  the 
State  capitol  at  Helena  Both  sides 
were  heard.  Everyone  who  had  any- 
thmg  to  say  had  a  chance  to  say  it.  He 
came  back  to  Washinjjton.  He  met  with 
representatives  of  the  industry.  He 
.«ipent  hours  with  their  attorneys.  He 
met  with  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  CATV  industry,  as  he  is 
and  as  I  am.  His  committee  reported  a 
bill  after  a  long  time;  and  what  hap- 
pened? The  things  which  hiad  been 
agreed  to  are  disagreed  to  by  representa- 
tives of  the  CAT^''  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  for  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  an  unbiased  man's  Judgment,  if 
it  wishes  well-thought-out  and  careful 
Icei.slation.  if  it  wLshes  legislation  which 
will  preserve  and  .save  CATV  and  keep  It 
from  some  other  alternative,  then  I  .say 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  uphold  the 
hand  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  his  committee  and  vote  against  re- 
committing the  bin. 

The  PRE.-^^IDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  motion  has  expired 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  abspnce  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OPF7CER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Ihe  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  MonroneyI. 

Mr.  MONRONI7Y.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOI^mONEY.  As  I  understand, 
the  vote  will  be  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
offered  bv  the  .Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONEYl.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a   pair   with    the    senior   Senator   from 
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Wyoming  (Mr.  O'MahoneyI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  '  nay"; 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."     Therefore.  1  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Ou  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph!.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea":  if 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
A.vDERSON  J,  the  Senator  from  Noith  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jord.an),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Frear  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftri  bright],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  ] , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Johnson], 
the  Senator  from  Tennes.see  I  Mr.  Ke- 
FAtrs'ERl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Yar borough]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMj-.  Hen.nings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michitian  IMr.  McNamara]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachu.setts  !Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O  Mahonty  1 ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
Rinia  fMr.  R.andolph],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Frear  I  Ls  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oi-egor.  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  votmj ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay,  "  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rliode 
Island  (Mr.  Green)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Temitssee  IMr.  Kefauver]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  annouice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senjitor  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin  1.  f  nd  t)ie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Brunsdale]  are  necessai-ily  absent. 

The  Senator  frorr.  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart  J  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
immediate  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  I'akota  [Mr.  Bruns- 
dale] wouid  each  vo  -e  "nay." 

The  result  was  tirmounced — yeas  39, 
nays  38,  as  follows : 

I  No.   197 1 
YEA:3 — 39 


Aiken 

Fong 

Monroney 

Bridges 

Gore 

Morton 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Muskie 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HoUand 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Clark 

Johnstcn. 

S.C. 

Russell 

Cooper 

Keating 

Sal  tons  tall 

Cotton 

Ken- 

S'ott 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Lii. 

SmltJi 

Dworshak 

Lusk 

Pparkman 

Eastland 

MrClelliin 

Stennls 

Eilender 

Martin 

Wiley 

CVI — 

—664 

AUott 

Douglas 

Magnupon 

Bartlett 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Beau 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

Bible 

Gruening 

MobS 

Butler 

Hart 

Murray 

Cannon 

HiiTtke 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Hayden 

Pro.xmlre 

Cise.  N.J. 

Hniska 

Schoeppel 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Chavez 

Jackson 

WiUiame.  Del. 

Churcli 

Kuchel 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Young,  Ohio 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Anderson 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Bennett 

Johnson,  Tex 

Randolph 

Brunsdale 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Capthart 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Ervin 

KenneJy 

Tahnadge 

FYear 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ful  bright 

McNatnara 

Yar  borough 

Green 

Morse 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  to  recommit 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  please  restate  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question.  39  Senators  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  38  Senators  voted  in  the 
negative,  so  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  motion  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr! 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr,  DirksenI  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  recommit  was  agreed  to.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  a  vote  "yea"  is  a  vote 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  L":  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  that  a  vote 
"nay"  is  a  vote  to  leave  open  the  motion 
to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  hve  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virgmia 
fMr.  Rant)Olph1.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 


Mr.  TALMADGE  « when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  O'Mahoney].  If  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"j'ea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ekvin  and  Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  (Mr.  F^l- 
bright;.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Green),  the  Senators  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Yarborough]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver  ] , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
E.Rs],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hennings]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.s.sachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mcrse), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symingtois-]  are 
nece.s.sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  '  .vea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Green]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Kefauver  1 . 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ma-ssachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Brunsdale]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
immediate  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Schoeppel],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Be.nnettJ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bruns- 
dale], and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Butler]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


[No.   198) 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Gore 

Bridges 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Bush 

Dlrksen 

HlU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dworshak 

Holland 

Byrd.W  Va 

Eastland 

Javlts 

Oarlson 

Eilender 

John.'Jton,  8.0 

Clark 

Fohg 

Keating 
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m  i 


t 

Kerr 

Morton 

S«l  tons  tall 

Lcng.  La 

Mundt 

Scott 

Lusk 

Muskie 

Smith 

McClellan 

Prouty 

Sparkman 

Martin 

Robertson 

Stennls 

k 

Monroney 

Russell 

NAYS— 36 

Allott 

Douglas 

Lont;,  Hawaii 

Bartlett 

McGee 

Bean 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Gruening 

Mansfield 

f 

Cannon 

Hart 

Moss 

Carroll 

Hart  Ice 

Murray 

i 

Case.  N.J 

Hayden 

Pas  tore 

1 

Case.  S   Dak 

Hruaka 

Pro.xmlre 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Churrh 

Jackson 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Young.  N   Dak 

t 

Dodd 

Laiis^che 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-26 

.Anderson 

Hennlngs 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Brunsdale 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Butler 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Cape  hart 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Wllev 

Prear 

McNamara 

Willlam.s.  N  J. 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Green 

O'Mahoney 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  th 

motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire,  first,  of  the  acting 
majority  leader,  about  the  program  for 
tomorrow  and  also  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  inform  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  must 
admit  that  I  do  not  have  too  much  in- 
formation available.  But,  as  of  now.  it 
is  the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  so  that 
at  about  12  o'clock  it  will  be  possible  for 
Senators  who  desire  to  do  so  to  make 
speeches  on  the  retirement  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney  1. 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  shall  then 
bring  up  some  printing  resolutions  and 
minor  money  resolutions  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  If 
possible,  we  may  get  to  the  Stella  bill. 
a  bill  of  some  renown.  If  we  do  not  get 
to  it  tomorrow,  we  should  get  to  it  within 
the  next  several  days. 

I  hope  within  the  next  10  minutes  or 
so  to  have  a  more  complete  schedule  to 
announce  and  to  inform  Senators 
whether  we  shall  meet  Friday  or  go  over 
from  Thursday  until  Monday. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  today  about  the  fate  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  industry  in 
this  country.  After  years  of  hearings  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  January 
1959.  certificated  and  authorized  sup- 
plemental air  carriers,  recognizing  this 
unique  and  essential  service  as  a  neces- 
sary segment  of  the  Nation's  air  trans- 
portation structure.  Today  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers  have  a  record  of 
proven  contribution  in  the  framework 
of  air  travel,  serving  civilian  passengers 
and  cargo  and  as  military  carriers. 

These  airlines  are  unique  in  that  they 
have  never  been  nor  are  they  now  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition  to  eflScient.  alert,  and  depend- 


able day-to-day  service  supplied  to  the 
military,  supplemental  airlines  were 
authorized  to  fly  regular  scheduled 
flightii — 10  flights  per  month — between 
an^r  2  cities  within  the  United  States. 
Currently  cities  such  as  New  York. 
Chicago.  Miami.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Honolulu,  Detroit,  and  Dallas  are 
served  with  civilian  business  and  tourist 
air  travelers  who  have  come  to  depend 
on  th(?  unique  transportation  need  filled 
by  thi3  supplemental  airlines. 

tt  should  also  be  noted.  Mr.  President, 
that  much  of  the  credit  for  holding  the 
lirje  on  air  transportation  costs  belongs 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  supplemental  air 
caiTier  industry-  who  have  contributed 
greatly  to  low-fare,  air  coach  travel. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Supplemental  Air 
Carri(?r  Conference,  a  national  trade  as- 
sociation. I  saw  the  system  and  facilities 
utilized  to  respond  to  the  demands  of 
the  Di.»fense  Department  for  troop  move- 
ment on  an  around-the-clock  basis  day 
after  day.  The  services  proved  them- 
selves able  and  responsible  when  acti- 
vated by  the  armed  services.  Most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  is  the  system  of  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  industry  in  do- 
ing business  with  the  military  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  provides  airlift  ready  to 
take  on  a  military  mission  in  a  matter 
of  hours  if  a  national  emergency  should 
arl.se.  We  have  had  altogether  too 
many  illustrations  of  the  deficiencies  in 
our  airlift  potential  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  committees  concerned  with  this 
les^islation  will  bear  me  out  in  this 
statement.  This  is  a  time  when  we 
should  be  doing  everything  we  can  to 
increase  our  airlift  capabilities  rather 
than  'X)  harass  and  place  obstacles  t>e- 
fore  an  industry  which  serves  so  useful 
and  necessary  functions  for  both 
civilians  and  military. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  and  friends 
of  aviation  everywhere  were  distressed 
at  the  news  last  month  that  the  ap- 
pellate court  had  upset  the  Civil  Aero- 
iiautics  Board's  certification  of  these 
.small  pioneering  airlines  which  have 
contributed  so  much  toward  our  national 
defenj?e  and  as  a  convenience  for  the 
traveling  public. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  court 
held  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
had  no  legal  means  by  which  these  car- 
riers' important  services  could  be  cer- 
tificated under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
as  the  statute  is  now  in  effect,  and  the 
court  pointed  out  that  the  problem  is  one 
which  invites  congressional  action.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  interpretation  that  the 
Congress  would  be  remiss  in  its  historic 
duty  to  further  the  cause  of  safe  and 
dependable  air  travel  if  we  failed  to  act 
on  this  problem.  It  may  perhaps  be  only 
a  technical  change  that  is  required  in  the 
law,  which  can  be  remedied  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  our  failure  to  act  will  have  a 
most  serious  and  perhaps  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  peacetime  air  transportation  and 
national  security. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  necessity  for 
coming  to  the  immediate  re.scue  of  the 
supplemental  airlines  and  enact  legisla- 
tion during  this  session  which  will  pre- 
serve the  certificates  granted  to  the  in- 
dividual carriers  of  the  industry  during 


this  critical  time  in  our  national  defense 
airlift.  I  believe  that  after  some  12  years 
of  proven  ability  the  very  least  that  Con- 
gress can  do  is  to  make  permanent  that 
which  the  governing  agency — the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board — has  fonnd  to  be  so 
vitally  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  defense.  I  urge 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  committees  directly  af- 
fected in  the  study  of  this  problem  to 
give  their  most  earnest  and  painstaking 
study  to  a  problem  that  merits  immedi- 
ate attention. 


REPORTED  CASES  OF  SO'VILT 
ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  in  Paris  Mr.  Khrushchev  engaged 
in  a  global  blasphemy  by  raising  his 
right  hand  and  swearing  before  the  God 
in  whom  he  does  not  believe  that  his 
hands  were  clean  from  the  standpoint 
of  international  espionage. 

To  a  man  who  started  his  services  on 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee back  in  the  days  when  Martin 
Dies,  of  Texas,  was  its  chairman,  that 
event  struck  a  familiar  note  with  me. 
and  I  have  obtained  from  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress a  list  of  over  65  Russian  spy  cases, 
documented  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  on  May  1,  1946. 

They  include  such  famous  cases  as  the 
Allan  Nunn  May  case,  that  of  a  British 
scientist  who  was  convicted  for  espio- 
nage, involving  people  in  Canada. 

The  list  includes  the  Judith  Coplon 
case.  She  was  convicted  of  taking 
Justice  Department  secrets  and  using 
them  to  aid  Russia. 

It  includes  the  case  of  Alger  Hiss,  who 
was  found  guilty  of  lying  to  a  grand 
jury  in  connection  with  his  theft  of 
State  Department  documents. 

The  list  includes  the  case  of  Valetin 
A.  Gubitchev,  a  United  Nations  employee 
who  was  found  guilty  as  Judith  Cop- 
Ion's  codefendant,  and  who  was  caught 
redhanded  transferring  American  money 
for  spy  secrets  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Russian  Government,  for  whom  he  was 
then  working. 

The  list  includes  the  case  of  Harry 
Gold. 

The  list  includes  the  case  of  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  about  whom  noth- 
ing further  need  be  said. 

It   includes   the   Morton   Sobell   case. 

It  includes  the  David  Greenglass  case. 

It  includes  the  case  of  William  Rem- 
ington, who  was  found  guilty  of  perjur- 
ing himself  at  his  first  trial  in  1951.  when 
he  said  he  never  gave  any  secret  material 
of  the  War  Production  Board  to  Russia. 

It  includes  the  case  of  Yuri  Novikov, 
secretary  of  the  Soviet  Elmbassy.  named 
as  a  coconspirator  in  the  Verber-Ponger 
indictment. 

It  includes  the  case  of  Igor  A.  Amo- 
sov.  assistant  naval  attache  at  the  So- 
viet Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  for  more  than 
65  specific  cases  of  spies  serving  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  his  predecessor.  Mr  Stalin. 
and  the  Government  of  Russia,  all  hav- 
ing occurred  within  the  territorial  limi- 
tations of  the  United  States. 
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I  think  the  Recc>rd  should  show  those 
cases,  and  I  ask  inanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  entire 
list  of  the  documented  cases  of  spying 
by  Communist  agents  on  American  soiL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SovirT  EspioNAOT — A   Selkctft)  List  or  Re- 
ported Cases  of  S  ivirr  Espionage  in  th« 

United  States  and  Othfr  Wkstfjin  ALZtrco 

Nations 

( NoTK  — Tho««  Insi  ances  Involving  diplo- 
matic personnel  are  Indicated  by  "diplo- 
matic") 

May  1.  1946:  AUar  Nunn  May,  a  British 
scientist  who  worke<l  on  atomic  energy  lu 
Canada,  was  sentenctd  to  10  years  In  prison 
Dy  a  British  court  May  was  part  of  the 
Soviet  espionage  ring  In  Canada  which  was 
exposed  by  Igor  GouiPnko,  a  code  clerk  in 
the  Soviet  E}mba.ssy  In  Ottawa,  who  broke 
with  the  Russians  and  sought  i>olltic8l 
asylum.  Sevente<>n  t<.)vlet  Embassy  officials 
charged  with  esploru,ge  have  been  expelled 
from  Canada.  Eight  Canadian  citizens.  In- 
cluding a  member  of  Parliament,  were  con- 
victed of  esplc«iage  uid  given  various  Jail 
sentences. 

June  30.  1»49:  Jullth  Coplon  was  con- 
victed of  taking  Justice  E)epartinent  secrets 
and  using  them  to  aid  Russia.  She  was 
sentenced  to  from  40  months  to  10  yetirs  in 
prison.  On  January  28.  1952,  th«  U.S  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  tliat  she  was  entitled  to 
a  new  trial  because  the  Government  used  Il- 
legal wiretap  evidence.  She  was  never  re- 
tried on  this  charge. 

October  31.  1949  (diplomatic)  :  Dr  Erwln 
Munk  and  a  clerk  named  Horvat  of  the 
Czech  Embassy  In  Washington  were  declared 
persona  non  grata. 

January  26.  1950:  ^ilger  Hiss  found  g\ilUy 
Of  lying  to  a  grand  Jury  In  1948  when  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  given  any  secret 
State  Department  dccuments  to  Whlttaker 
Chambers,  who  then  passed  them  on  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  wss  sentenced  to  5  years 
In  prl.snn. 

Mru-ch  1.  1950-  Klaia  Puchs  was  sentenced 
by  a  British  court  to  14  years  Imprlsorunent 
after  pleading  guilty  to  giving  atomic  secrets 
to  Russia. 

March  9,  1950:  Judith  Coplon.  In  her 
second  trial,  was  fourd  guilty  of  conspiracy 
to  commit  espionage  and  was  sentenced  to 
15  years  in  prison  On  December  5,  1950, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  con- 
viction on  the  grounc.s  of  Illegal  arrest  and 
use  of  Illegal  wiretap  evidence.  The  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  case  on  January 
28.  1952. 

March  9.  1950  (dl))lomaUc)  :  ValeUn  A. 
Gubitchev.  a  United  Nations  employee,  was 
found  guilty  as  Judl:h  Coplon "s  codefend- 
ant. He  was  sentenced  to  15  years'  Imprison- 
ment but  the  sentence  was  su.spended  on 
condition  he  leave  the  United  States  Gubit- 
chev sailed  for  Poland  on  March  20th. 

April  15.  1950:  AL"  Force  Cpl.  Gustav 
MueUer  was  convicted  of  attempting  to  give 
U.S.  military  secrets  to  Russia.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  at  ha-d  labor. 

September  22.  19£0:  Alfred  D.  Slack 
pleaded  guilty  to  giving  samples  of  a  secret 
explosive  to  Harry  Gold  and  was  sentenced 
to  15  years  In  prison. 

November  22.  1950:  Abraham  Brothman  was 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  mislead  a  grand 
Jury  (which  was  Investigating  eepionivge) 
and  of  Influencing  Harry  Gold  to  give  false 
statements  to  the  Jurr.  He  was  sentenced 
to  7  years'  Imprlsonmi'nt  and  fined  $15,000. 
In  July  1951.  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upheld  the  2-yea:-  sentence  and  HO.OOO 
fine  for  misleading  a  grand  Jury,  but  re- 
versed the  6-year  senvence  and  $5,000  fine 
for  Influencing  Gold. 


November  22.  1950:  Miriam  Moekowitz  was 
convicted  (together  with  A.  Brothman)  of 
conspiring  to  mislead  a  grand  Jury  and  was 
sentenced  to  2  years  In  prison  and  fined 
$10,000. 

December  9.  1950:  Harry  Gold  pleaded 
guilty  to  transmitting  atomic  secrets  to  the 
Russians  and  received  a  30-year  prison  sen- 
tence. 

AprU  6,  1961:  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg 
were  sentenced  to  death  for  proc\irlng  and 
transmitting  atom  bomb  secrets  t-i  Russia 
during  and  after  the  Second  World  War. 
They  were  both  executed   on  June   19.   1953. 

April  5,  1951:  Morion  Sobell  was  sentenced 
to  30  years  In  prison  for  giving  nonatomlc 
defense  secrets  to  the  Puchs-Gold  spy  ring. 

April  6,  1951:  David  Greenglass  admitted 
to  giving  atomic  data  to  the  Fuchs-Gold 
ring  while  working  as  an  Army  technician  at 
Ij06  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  was  sentenced  to 
15  years'  imprisonment. 

September  26,  1951  (diplomatic)  :  Nicho- 
Ifil  P.  Orlov.  the  assistant  naval  secretary  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Stockholm,  was  or- 
dered to  leave  Sweden  Immediately  In  con- 
nection with  the  Andersson  espionage  case. 

November  14.  1951:  Ernest  Hllding  Anders - 
son.  a  petty  officer  In  the  Swedish  Navy,  was 
sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  after  being 
found  guilty  of  gross  espionage  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Andersson  admitted  supplying  the 
Russians  with  secret  data  on  the  Swedish 
Navy,  coastal  defense  instaUations.  and 
suitable  invasion  areas  along  the  coast  of 
northern  Sweden.  He  named  N.  P.  Orlov. 
Konstantln  Vinogradov,  a  Soviet  Embassy 
secretary,  and  Tass  correspondent  Victor 
Anlssimov  as  his  accomplices. 

October  1952:  Nikolai  Skvartsov,  a  political 
officer  in  the  U.N  Department  of  Security 
Council  Affairs,  was  discharged  after  the 
State  Department  notified  the  U.N.  that  he 
had  violated  a  U.S.  law. 

February  4.  1953:  WlUlam  Remington  was 
found  guilty  of  perjuring  himself  at  his  first 
trial  In  1961  when  he  said  he  never  gave  any 
secret  material  of  the  War  Production  Board 
to  Elizabeth  Bentley,  a  self-styled  Commu- 
nist spy.  He  was  sentenced  to  3  years  In 
prison. 

February  25,  1953:  Lev  C.  Plssarev.  Tass 
correspondent,  was  depwrted  from  the  Neth- 
erlands for  spying  after  being  arrested  on 
December  23  in  the  act  of  receiving  secret 
documents  from  a  Dutch  official  who  was  co- 
operating with  the  police. 

May  30.  1953  (diplomatic):  Chrlstache 
Zambetl.  first  secretary  of  the  Rumanian  Le- 
gation In  Waslilngton,  was  declared  ptersona 
non  grata  for  attempting  to  blackmaU  a  UJ5. 
citizen  Into  espionage  acts 

Jime  5.  1953:  William  Perl  was  sentenced 
to  6  years  In  prison  for  perjury  for  having 
told  a  grand  jury  In  1950  that  he  did  not 
know  atom  spies  Julius  Rosenberg  and  Mor- 
ton Sobell. 

Juno  8.  1953:  Air  Force  Staff  Sgt,  Gius- 
seppe  Cascio  was  convicted  by  court  martial 
in  Taegu.  Korea,  of  conspiracy  to  give  Jet 
plane  secrets  to  the  Communists.  He  was 
given  a  20-year  Jail  sentence  and  a  dishon- 
orable discharge. 

June  8.  1953:  Kurt  Ponger  and  Otto  Ver- 
ber  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  procure 
and  transmit  Army,  Air  Force,  and  aircraft 
plant  data  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were 
sentenced  to  5  to  15  years  and  SVi  to  10 
years  In  prison,  respectively. 

June  8.  1953  (diplomatic)  :  Ytirl  Novikov, 
second  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  wa« 
named  as  a  coconspirator  In  the  Verber- 
Ponger  Indictment.  He  was  then  declared 
persona  non  grata  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

October  31.  1953:  Pvt.  Robert  W.  Dorey 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  In  prison  after 
pleading  guilty  to  fleeing  to  East  Germany, 
then  twice  ret\irnlng  to  the  US.  Zone  with 
Soviet  agents  wliom  he  guided  around  U.S. 
military  Installations. 


February  3.  1954  ( diplomatic  i  :  Igor  A.. 
Amosov.  assistant  naval  attach^  at  the  So- 
viet Embassy  In  Washington,  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  and  expelled  for  engaging 
in  espionage. 

February  3.  1954  (diplomatic i  :  Alexander 
P.  Kovalev.  second  secretary  to  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  was  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  and  expelled  lor 
espionage  activities. 

May  29.  1954  (diplomatic)  :  Leonid  E.  Plv- 
uev.  assistant  air  f.ttach^  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  and  expelled  for  engaging  in  es- 
pionage. 

August  28.  1954:  Nobunlorl  Hlgurashl.  a 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  official,  committed 
suicide  after  he  had  coixfcssed  to  giving  se- 
cret Information  to  a  Soviet  spy  ring.  The 
centrta  figure  in  tlie  ring  was  Yuri  A.  Rast- 
vorov,  former  member  of  the  Soviet  mlssion 
In  Tokyo,  who  has  been  granted  ptoUtlcal 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  Two  other 
Foreign  Office  officials  have  also  been  im- 
plicated. 

December  22.  1954  (diplomatic)  :  MaJ. 
Ludvlk  Sochor.  Czech  military  attache  in 
Geneva,  and  two  of  his  assistants  were  ex- 
pelled from  Switzerland  for  espionage. 

September  14.  1955:  An  Australian  Royal 
Ccmmlssion  on  Soviet  Espionage  released  its 
report.  The  commission,  created  alter 
Vladimir  Petrov.  third  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  sought  asylum  frcxn  the  Russians 
on  April  13,  1954.  declared  that  two  Soviet 
spy  "apparatuses"  had  been  functioning  in 
Australia  since  1943.  At  least  120  Austral- 
ians, all  of  whom  were  Communists,  assisted 
the  Soviet  spy  rings  but  because  oi  the 
Australian  law  on  espionage  and  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence  no  fwrosecutlons  were 
undertaken. 

March  1,  1956  (diplomatic):  MaJ.  Anatoli 
Kuznetsov.  assistant  mllit*iry  attach^  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Teheran  was  expelled  from 
Iran  after  being  arrested  with  Iranian  Air 
Force  Warrant  Officer  Hussein  Rejaei  Tehranl 
Who  confassed  to  espionage. 

June  14.  1966  (diplomatic)  :  Col.  Ivan  A. 
Bubclilkov.  assistant  military  attache  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington,  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  "actlvitlea  Incompat- 
ible to  his  continued  presence  In  this  coun- 
Uy." 

July  13,  IB56  (diplomatic)  :  GenruMll 
Popov,  the  Soviet  second  secretary,  was  ex- 
pelled from  Canada  for  spying. 

August  24,  1956  (diplomatic):  Victor  I. 
Petrov,  a  translator  in  the  languages  section 
on  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  was  di.scharged  from 
the  United  Nations  after  the  US.  delegation 
Issued  a  statement  saying  that  Petrov  had 
sought  to  get  "Information  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity and  defense  of  the  United  States." 

August  29.  1966  (diplomatic):  Rostislav 
Sli.ipuvaiov,  second  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  U.N..  was  requested  to  leave 
the  United  Slates  afier  it  was  discovered 
that  he  exerted  pres£\ire  on  a  Russian  refu- 
gee In  the  United  States  to  become  a  Soviet 
agent. 

September  5.  1956  (diplomatic):  Sweden 
expelled  Peter  Mirosiiikov  for  receiving  secret 
data  from  Anatole  Ericson  and  sent  a  formal 
protest  to  Moscow  about  its  spy  actlviti(M  In 
that  country. 

October  5.  1956:  Anatole  Ericson,  a  radar 
Instrument  maker,  was  convicted  of  giving 
military  secrets  to  Ru.ssia  by  a  Swedish  court 
and  sentenced  to  12  years  at  hard  labor. 

October  6,  1956:  Jean  Joseph  Philip,  a 
code  clei  k  at  the  Budapest  Legation  In  Paris. 
and  Roger  Dubois,  Legation  press  attax:he. 
were  convicted  In  France  of  spying  for  the 
Hungarian  Secret  Service  and  were  sentenced 
to  Imprisonment. 

December  18  1956  (dlplomatlcK  Mate 
Vegh,  former  Hungarian  second  secretary, 
was  expelled  from  Switzerland  for  spying. 

January  14,  1957  (diplomatic):  MaJ.  Yuri 
P.  Krylov,  assistant  military  attach^  d  the 
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Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  purchasing  classified 
electronic  equipment  and  attempting  to  pur- 
chase secret  military  Information. 

January  28.  1957  (diplomatic)  :  Vasslll  M. 
Molev.  a  clerk  attached  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Washington,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  State  Department.  He  was 
later  named  as  a  coconspirator  In  the  Indict- 
ment of  the  Sobles'  spy  ring. 

February  27.  1957  (diplomatic)  :  The  Dan- 
ish Government  expelled  Soviet  Lt.  Comdr. 
Mikhail  Rudltchev,  assistant  naval  attach^ 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  attempting  to  obtain  secret  military 
Information. 

Mtu-ch  12,  1957:  A  Swedish  court  sentenced 
BedroB  Zartaryan.  a  Turkish  engineer  em- 
ployed by  a  Arm  which  was  building  Swedish 
naval  and  air  bases,  to  10  years  at  hard  labor 
for  grand  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

March  16.  1967  (diplomatic) :  Jlrl  Stejskal, 
third  secretary  of  the  Czechoslovak  Legation 
In  Vienna,  was  expelled  from  Austria  for 
attempting  to  bribe  a  police  ofllclal  to  carry 
out  espionage  work. 

April  24,  1957:  Robert  Folke  Damstedt, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  was  convicted  of  steal- 
ing secret  papers,  and  was  sentenced  to  5 
years  In  prison. 

May  7.  1&67:  Three  men  were  sentenced  to 
death  In  Oreece  after  being  convicted  of 
treason  and  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Another  man  was  given  a  life  sentence,  and 
five  other  persons  were  given  lesser  terms. 

July  23,  1967:  West  German  secxirity  offi- 
cials broke  a  Oonununlst  spy  ring  headquar- 
tered in  a  Bonn  hotel. 

AugTWt  9,  1957:  Myra  Soble.  wife  of  Jack 
Sohle,  was  sentenced  to  6>4  years  In  prison 
after  pleading  g\iilty  to  charges  of  espionage. 

August  9,  1957:  Jacob  Albtun  was  sen- 
tenced to  6' 2  years  In  [»lson  after  pleading 
guilty  to  espionage  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  member  of  the  Soble  spy  ring. 

September  5.  1957:  A  former  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  official  was  fined  and  sentenced 
to  prison  for  selling  secrets  to  a  Soviet  agent. 

September  20.  1957:  U.S.  Air  Force  Caprt. 
George  French  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  life  Imprisonment  for  attempting  to  sell 
military  secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

September  2C,  1957:  An  Austrian  customs 
service  official  was  arrested  for  espionage  and 
confessed  that  he  turned  Information  over 
to  Czech  Oommunist  agents. 

October  8,  1957:  Jack  Soble  was  sentenced 
to  7  years  In  prison  after  pleading  guilty  to 
heading  a  spy  ring  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

November  1957:  German  officials  reveal 
that  a  former  first  lieutenant  In  the  West 
German  Air  Force  has  been  convicted  of 
espionage. 

November  15.  1967:  Col.  Rudolf  I.  Abel,  a 
Sovle*  intelligence  officer,  was  sentenced  to 
30  years  in  prison  and  fined  $3 ,000  for  passing 
U.S.  defense  and  atomic  secrets  to  Russia. 

February  21,  1958:  M.  Sgt.  Roy  A.  Rhodes 
was  convicted  by  a  US.  Army  court  martial 
of  conspiring  to  deliver  US.  secrets  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  was  sentenced  to  6  years 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  and  was  dis- 
honorably discharged. 

May  19,  1958  (diplomatic)  :  Aleksandr 
Solovyev,  assistant  military  attach*  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Rome,  after  being  de- 
tained on  charges  of  espionage  was  asked  to 
leave  Italy. 

June  7,  1958  (diplomatic)  :  Nikolai  I 
Kiu-ochkln,  third  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  for  the  Improper  procurement  of 
U.S.  Army  manuals   and  other  materials. 

July  18,  1958:  Brian  Linney,  an  engineer, 
was  sentenced  to  14  years  Imprisonment  by 
a  British  court  for  selling  secret  Informa- 
tion to  Ool.  Oldrlch  Prlbyl,  a  former  Czech 
military   attach*  In   England. 

November  20,  1958:  Mark  Zborowski  was 
convicted  of  perjury  In  denying  to  a  Fed- 


eral grand  Jxiry  Investigating  espionage  that 
he  had  known  Jack  Soble.  He  was 
sentenced   to  5  years  In  prison. 

November  20.  1958:  Lt.  Hans  Berll  was 
sentenced  by  a  Swiss  military  coxirt  to  4 
years  hard  labor  for  giving  classified  mili- 
tary  secrets  to   Czech  agents. 

February  21,  1959:  Einar  Blecklnberg.  a 
former  Danish  diplomat,  was  sentenced  In 
Copenhagen  to  8  years  In  prison  for  spying 
on  behalf  of  Communist  Poland. 

January  30,  1960:  Horst  Ludwlg  and  Fritz 
Briesemelster  were  sentenced  by  a  West  Ger- 
man court  to  4  and  6  years  at  hard  labor,  re- 
spectively, for  treason.  Two  other  defend- 
ants, Werner  Jaeger  and  his  wife  Hannl,  were 
sentenced  to  3  years  and  18  months. 

April  1.  1960:  Anthony  M.  Wralght.  a 
former  Royal  Air  Force  officer,  was  found 
guilty  In  London  of  having  given  military 
inftormatlon  to  Russia  and  was  sentenced 
to  3  years  In  prison. 

May  11,  1960  (diplomatic)  :  The  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment arrested  and  expelled  two  Soviet 
Embassy  officials  for  attempting  to  collect 
secret  Information  on  Swiss  army  Installa- 
tiocs  and  U.S.  rocket  bases  in  West  Germany. 

May  23,  1980:  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
(p.  54)  described  Communist  espionage  in 
Wast   Germany   as  follows: 

"Last  year,  in  West  Germany  alone,  2,787 
Communist  spies  were  caught.  •  •  •  East 
Germany  sent  most  of  them  •  •  •  but  264 
were  from  Russia,  114  from  Poland.  63  from 
Czechoslovakia,  11  from  Rumania,  8  from 
Hungary  and  2  from  Bulgaria. 

"During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year. 
820  more  Communist  agents  were  arrested. 
Including  691  from  East  Germany.  72  from 
Russia.  Yet  only  a  fraction  of  all  spies  sent 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  to  West  Germany  are 
caught. 

"The  current  estimate  Is  that  17,000  Com- 
munist spies  are  operating  in  West  Ger- 
many. •  •  •  Red  agents  also  make  West 
Berlin  the  kidnaping  center  of  the  world. 
Since  the  war  they  have  tried  340  kldnap- 
Ings,  succeeded  In  256. 

"West  German  estimates  of  17,000  active 
agtnts  do  not  Include  either  the  silent  group 
(Polish,  Czech  and  Rumanian  spies  posing  as 
refugees)  or  the  35,000  members  of  the  out- 
lawed West  German  Communist  Party. 

"Over  the  years,  more  than  16.000  Red 
agants  have  been  arrested  In  West  Germany. 
Of  these,  fewer  than  2.000  have  been  con- 
victed. Many  were  let  off  because  they  con- 
fessed, voluntarily,  not  long  after  they  en- 
tered West  Germany.  Others  showed  they 
were  coerced  Into  spying  by  Red  threats  to 
th«lr  famUles." 

Sources:  Facts  of  File;  New  York  Times; 
U.3.  Congress.  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  "Patterns  of  Communist  Espio- 
nage." 86th  Cong..  1st  sess  .  H.  Doc.  No.  119. 
January  1959.  81  pp.;  U.S.  Deptirtment  of 
State;   Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  NOMINATION  OP 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TO  BE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  this  day  to  pass  without  observ- 
ing that  100  years  ago  today  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  nominated,  in  a  great  struc- 
ture in  Chicago  known  as  the  Wigwam, 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  accounts  as  to 
what  happened  at  that  convention,  and 
particularly  those  of  a  New  York  re- 
porter named  Murat  Haktead.  I  think  It 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  bits  of 
reporting  I  have  ever  seen. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  51  years  old 
when  he  was  nominated  on  May  18,  100 
years  ago  today. 


I  think  it  was  one  of  the  statesmen 
from  New  York.  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts, 
who  made  a  seconding  speech,  who  used 
a  phrase  or  two  which  were  not  only 
interesting,  but  very  applicable.  He 
spoke  about,  "for  the  suffrages  of  the 
whole  country."  That  Is  an  Interesting 
phrase.  It  has  been  echoed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson  J,  when  they  have  spoken 
of  unity.  Unity  means  speaking  for  the 
whole  country.  That  becomes  an  in- 
teresting echo  from  over  a  century  of 
time. 

Also  in  the  speech  Mr.  Evarts  used  the 
phrase,  in  presenting  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  he  was  nominating  him 
to  be  "the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
American  Union."  There  is  a  rounded 
sound  about  the  expression,  "Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  American  Union. ' 
This  is  a  Union.  It  is  American.  There 
is  a  Chief  Magistrate.  His  name  is 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  I  glory  in 
how  he  has  spoken  for  the  American 
Union  under  difficult  and  challenging 
circumstances. 

I  wish  to  add  one  squib  from  the 
Great  Emancipator.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
because  he  had  a  dedication  of  spirit 
to  the  cause  of  peace  precisely  like  that 
of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.    On  one  occasic«i  Lincoln  said: 

The  man  does  not  live  who  la  more  de- 
voted to  peace  than  I  am.  None  who  would 
do  more  to  preserve  it.  But  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  foot  down  firmly. 

So  our  President  Is  equally  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  with  that 
same  devotion  and  that  same  firmness 
of  spirit  he  has  put  his  foot  down,  and 
in  so  doing  merited  the  applause  of  our 
people. 

I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  the 
President  will  return  to  the  Nations 
Capital  in  mldaftemoon  of  Friday  of 
this  week.  I  hope  that  all  the  citizenry 
who  are  available  and  so  disposed  will 
be  able  to  journey  to  Andrews  F^eld  and 
to  greet  the  President  as  he  returns  to 
his  own  country. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  In  regard  to  the  re- 
ference to  what  took  place  100  years  ago 
in  the  Republican  convention,  history 
has  certainly  recorded  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  made  a  wonderful  choice  in 
its  nominating  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President,  but  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  there  was  also 
a  magnificent  second  choice  whom  the 
Republicans  did  not  choose  to  call  upon 
That  was  William  Henry  Seward,  who  led 
in  the  balloting  for  two  ballots  and  was 
overtaken  by  Lincoln  on  the  third,  but 
who  lived  on  to  be  one  of  the  great  Sec- 
retaries of  State  in  both  Lincoln's  and 
Johnson's  Cabinets,  and  to  consummate 
the  purchase  of  Alaska,  thus  making  a 
further  great  contribution  to  our  Nation, 
even  greater  than  those  he  had  pre- 
viously made  as  the  Governor  of  New 
York  State  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
roimd  out  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
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matter,  the  President-elect  wisely  chose 
as  his  running  mate,  if  it  was  within  his 
choice,  a  very  redoubtable  citizen,  a  great 
scholar,  I  suppose  one  of  the  greatest 
Latin  scholars  who  ever  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. He  came  from  Maine,  and  his 
name  was  Hannibal  Hamlin.  He  was 
really  a  great  citizen. 


BIRTHDAYS  OF  SENATOR  JAVITS 
AND  SENATOR  KEATING,  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  have  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  listen  when  I  say  that 
speaking  of  anniversaries,  I  would  not 
let  this  day  go  by  without  observing  that 
this  is  the  amiiversary  of  the  birthday  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  JavitsJ.  Interestingly 
enough,  it  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating  1.  Pi'obably,  never  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  have  there  been 
two  Senators  from  the  same  State  who 
have  had  the  same  natal  day.  And  so  I 
offer  my  felicitations  to  my  distinguished 
friends.  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
Keating. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  own 
leader.  I  understand  the  majority  lead- 
er, when  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  earlier 
today,  paid  a  tribute,  on  our  birthday,  to 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Keating,  and  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  unusual,  but  it  Is  a 
source  of  deep  gratification  to  me  My 
colleague  is  not  only  a  colleague,  but  also 
is  a  friend  We  represent  the  most 
populous,  and.  In  financial  and  indus- 
trial terms,  the  most  powerful  State  in 
the  Union.  I  should  like  to  express  to 
him  my  congratulations  to  him  on  his 
birthday,  and  to  afHrm  our  friendship 
and  the  gratification  which  I  have  in 
serving  with  a  colleague  in  such  close 
harness  In  the  Interests  of  so  great  a 
State. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  strange  and 
fortuitous  circumstance  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  should  have  been  nominated  to 
be  President  on  this  day  100  years  ago. 
This  only  enhances  the  joys  of  the  day 
for  me,  and  I  know  it  does  also  for  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Keating. 

I  have  one  other  thought  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. We  have  had  a  bad  international 
blow  in  the  last  day.  I  have  thought 
about  it  a  great  deal  today.  One  does 
think  about  things  on  one's  birthday. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  day  to  gain  strength  for 
what  must  be  the  integration  of  the  free 
world  and  its  greater  devotion  to  free- 
dom. I  wish  to  state  to  my  own  leader 
the  gratification  which  I  have  in  being 
able  to  stand  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
to  fight  for  the  causes  which  are  con- 
ducive to  that  objective. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague  for 
his  affection  and  the  warmth  of  his 
greeting. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  in  extending  congratula- 
tions to  New  York's  two  famous  sons.  I 
believe  both  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  served  with  them  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, and  got  to  know  them  and 
to  recognize  their  value  at  that  time. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  sad  occasion,  as  we 
get  older  to  note  each  passing  birth- 
day. There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  nimois  in  honoring  two  great  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  who  have  made  many 
contributions  to  the  betterment  and  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
desire  to  extend  my  most  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  both  the  able  Senators 
from  New  York.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  listen  to  eloquence  from  the  heart  of 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  IMr. 
Javits]  but  it  is  far  more  than  his 
eloquence:  it  is,  in  addition,  his  ability 
and  leadership  in  so  many  public  causes 
in  the  Senate,  which  mellow  the  hearts 
of  the  rest  of  us  on  this  occasion — it 
is  his  own  friendship  for  his  friends. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  Jack,  and  in 
absentia  to  his  colleague.  Ken,  that  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  join  in  the  congratu- 
lations of  which  our  leader  on  the  Re- 
publican side  so  eloquently  spoke  and  of 
which  earlier  today  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  side  spoke.  If  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  both  these  stalwart  Senators  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  also 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  our 
colleagues  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  IMr. 
Keating). 

We  know  that  both  of  these  men  are 
men  of  fine  intelligence,  with  wonderful 
abilities  and  great  capacities.  We  know 
also  that  they  are  men  of  great  integrity, 
humane  spirit  and  heart.  They  are 
splendid  representatives  of  a  great  State. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  have  treasured — 
as  I  have  particularly  treasured — our  as- 
sociations and  friendship  with  these  two 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  also  with 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  others,  in  noting  that 
this  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  years  ago  our  country  faced  a 
great  problem,  the  problem  of  whether 
this  country  would  remain  united.  We 
survived  a  great  war,  a  tragic  war.  That 
war.  bad  as  it  was,  bound  our  country 
together. 

I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  analogies 
which  may  not  be  quite  correct,  but  I 
think  it  can  be  said  that  today  we  are 
in  a  very  difficult  situation.  Our  country 
faces  great  problems  as  we  look  ahead. 
One  of  the  factors  which  has  been  happy 
and  helpful  in  the  last  few  days  has  been 
the  support  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  summit. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  that  support 
will  continue  and  that  our  country  will 
be  unified  as  we  look  ahead. 

The  summit  was  a  test  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. It  may  be  also  a  test  of  the 
determination  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  take  whatever  measures 


are  necessary  to  defend  om-  security  and 
their  determination  to  pursue  what(»ver 
measures  may  be  necessary  toward  the 
solution  of  the  issues  which  have  brought 
about  the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also 
our  determination  to  pursue  disarma- 
ment continuously.  All  of  those  things 
may  eventually  and  ultimately  bring 
peace  to  our  coimtry  and  to  the  world. 
But  I  do  wish  to  say  that  there  is  some 
similarity  between  the  conditions  we  face 
today  and  those  faced  by  the  country 
100  years  ago. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  to  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  both  Senators  from  New- 
York  on  this  veiT  unusual  and  happy 
occasion  of  their  birthdays.  The  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating! 
a  while  ago  spoke  almost  in  a  sad  tone 
about  the  passing  of  the  years  and  the 
addition  of  years  to  his  age.  I  take  from 
my  own  memory  a  quotation  which 
might  serve  to  hearten  him.  I  believe 
it  was  Tennyson  who  said : 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  In- 
creasing purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  by  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

So  in  achieving  age,  as  w-e  all  come  to 
our  birthdays  each  year,  we  may  feel  the 
weight  of  years,  but  I  am  sure  my  friends 
will  find  heart  in  the  words  of  Tennyson. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  a 
native  of  New  York  State  I  am  happy  to 
join  in  the  tributes  initiated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  behalf  of 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York  who  are 
celebrating  their  birthdays  today.  I  had 
a  very  happy  contact  and  experience  with 
them  before  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  several  years  ago 
when,  as  a  so-called  "Tennessee  plan  " 
Senator.  I  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
Alaska  to  come  to  Washington  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Alaskan  statehood. 
The  argument  was  advanced  by  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
that  time  that  they  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  to  justify  and  could  not  vote 
for  admitting  Alaska  with  only  a  little 
more  than  200,000  people,  when  the  great 
State  of  New  York  with  15  million  peo- 
ple had  only  two  Senators.  But  those 
arguments  were  not  made  by  the  two 
Senators  from  New  York,  one  of  whom. 
Senator  Javits,  was  in  the  Senate  and 
the  other  Senator  Keating,  in  the  House 
at  that  time.  Both  of  them  voted  for 
statehood,  thus  showing  that  they  took 
a  broad  national  view  which  extended 
their  interest  from  the  East  coast  far 
into  the  Pacific  to  America's  farthest 
western  and  northern  terrain.  In  doing 
so  they  demonstrated  that  they  fully  ap- 
preciated the  great  value  to  our  entire 
Nation  of  the  admission  of  the  49th  State 
They  saw  the  great  value  in  extending 
the  frontiers  of  democracy  to  within 
naked-eye  view  of  the  Soviet  police  stat*. 
They  rose  above  the  purely  parochial  ar- 
gument based  upon  the  disparity  in  pop- 
ulation, between  New  York  State  and 
Alaska,  understanding  fully,  as  some 
other  Members  of  Congress  did  not,  that 
had  the  policy  been  followed  from  the 
very  beginning  to  admit  no  new  State 
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whose  popubition  vas  smaller  than  those 
which  were  already  in  the  Union,  we 
would  still  be  a  nation  of  13  States  strung 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  my  colleagues  from  the  Empire  State 
and  to  applaud  their  statemanship  on  the 
Alaska  and  Hav^'aii  statehood  issue  and 
on  other  issues  of  national  importance 
since  that  time. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  one  of  the  striking  events  which  has 
occurred  in  this  country  in  the  last  few 
days  is  the  heart-warming  support  of  the 
President  evinced  by  his  countrymen. 
The  insertion  in  the  Record  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  of  the  record  of 
spying  in  this  country  by  Russian  spies, 
Stalin  ^ies  and  Khrushchev  spies, 
should  make  every  American  aware  that 
we  sure  not  living  in  a  world  of  fantasy. 
We  are  hving  in  a  world  of  realism,  and 
we  also  have  to  engage  in  a  progrsim  of 
realism  if  we  are  to  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  can  possibly 
do  so,  will  be  present  to  welcome  the 
President  when  he  reaches  home  and  to 
express  the  unity  behind  the  President 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  so  well  expressed. 
This  is  a  serious  time,  but  I  believe  the 
unity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
has  never  come  closer  to  being  a  one- 
ness than  it  has  today.  I  hope  it  wUl 
continue. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILmr  ACT  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2131  \  Cal- 
endar No.  1267. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  213 1>  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25, 
1954,  as  amended. 


THE  B-70  WEAPONS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  within 
recent  days  we  have  seen  the  hopes  of 
the  world  for  peace  dashed  by  the  im- 
petuous and  irresponsible  tirades  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  at  the  Paris  summit  confer- 
ence. 

Instead  of  moving  in  the  direction  of 
disarmament  and  an  easing  of  the  ten- 
sions, we  find  to  the  distress  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  free  world  that  we  and 
the  Russians  are  entering  a  period  of 
even  greater  intensified  cold  war  maneu- 
vers in  which  the  gravest  consequences 
may  be  anticipated. 

The  question  that  seriously  concerns 
me  in  that  connection  is,  again,  the  ade- 
quacy and  confidence  that  we  can  place 
m  our  Defense  EstabUsliment 

This  body  has  heard  prolonged  and 
able  debate  by  the  junior  Senator  from 


California  [Mr.  EngleI.  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symihcton]  , 
aAd  others  concerning  the  attributes  and 
superiority  of  the  B-70  bomber. 

The  Senate.  Mr.  President,  has  also 
heard  that  our  danger  point  in  our  mili- 
tary security  will  occur  in  the  next  few 
years  during  which  we  are  attempting 
desperately  to  close  the  missile  gap. 

I  find  it  indefensible  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  have  cut  the  $365  million  B-70 
budget  approved  by  Congress  last  year 
to  a  figure  of  only  $150  million  this  year. 
And  I  note  with  grave  concern  that  the 
administration  advocates  an  expenditure 
of  only  $75  million  for  fiscal  1961,  when 
the  amount  for  the  B-70  should  have 
beien  $463  million  for  fiscal  1961. 

Where  does  this  type  of  fiscal  juggling 
of  our  military  defenses  place  this 
country-? 

To  me,  it  means  that  by  the  middle 
of  this  decade,  we  will  have  not  a  fleet  of 
some  60  or  more  &-70  bombers  capable 
of  almost  instantaneous  arrival  at  a 
troubled  area  and  capable  of  penetrating 
any  known  defense  the  Russians  now 
have.  But  what  we  will  have  will  be  a 
mere  prototype,  an  experimental  model, 
which  will  not  assure  us  that  we  can  do 
what  has  to  be  done. 

This  will  not,  Mr.  President,  accom- 
plish what  many  of  our  outstanding 
military  leaders  and  congressional  ex- 
ports ciaun  wc  should  have  at  that  criti- 
cal time. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  Americans  everywhere  who 
are  concerned  with  national  defense  to 
reexamine  our  vulnerability,  to  reexam- 
ine the  scuttling  of  the  B-70  program, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  country  cannot  afford 
to  risk  placing  all  of  our  confidence  in 
the  B-47's  and  B-52's  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  fixed,  above-ground 
IGBM  bases,  together  with  Polaris,  which 
may,  in  fact,  be  madequate  to  a  task 
which  may  come  to  them  witliin  the 
next  few  years. 

Without  the  B-70  in  our  free  world 
arsenal,  our  security  would  be  doubtful. 
We  could  not,  for  e.xample,  place  utmost 
confidence  In  our  ICBM's,  and  we  could 
not  forever  rely  on  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  s  present  inventory. 

This  airplane,  if  we  provide  for  its 
production  now,  would  be  the  only  re- 
callable weapon  that  would  be  in  our  in- 
ventorj'  even  after  all  of  our  missiles  are 
in  place.  Flying  overhead  even  as  a  dip- 
lomatic weapon,  it  could  be  incalculable 
visible  evidence  of  the  military  strength 
of  this  country. 

It  offers  for  us  a  weapon  which  could 
be  directed  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
within  minutes,  and  would  require  the 
U.B.S.R.  to  divert  untold  resources  in 
manpower  and  treasure  in  .seeking  to 
provide  a  defense  against  the  B-70.  It  is 
the  one  weapon  that  I  feel  would  be  ex- 
clusive to  our  inventory  and  which  the 
Russians  would  not  be  capable  of  match- 
ing for  some  time. 

The  B-70  program,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  speeded  up  and  placed  on  a 
crash  program  basis  if  that  Is  what  It 
win  take  to  deliver  these  excellent  air- 
planes at  the  earliest  possible  moment 


To  my  mind,  it  represents  an  insurance 
policy  which  tliis  country  cannot  afford 
to  take  lightly. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  weigh  the  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  in  favor  of  the  B-70 
weapons  .system,  and  reexamine  the  con- 
tribution this  system  is  ready  to  make 
to  our  defenses  before  unthinkingly  sub- 
scribing to  the  administration  policy 
that  it  is  something  we  can  do  with- 
out. 


ENROLLED        BILL.S        AND        JOINT 
RESOLUTION    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  18,  1960,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S  684  .^n  act  for  the  reJlef  of  Gerald 
Degnan.  William  C.  Williams.  Harry  Eakon, 
Jacob  Beebe.  Thoriald  Ohnstnd,  Evan  S. 
Henry,  Henry  Pltmatallk,  D.  LeRoy  Kotllai 
Beruark  Rock.  Bud  J.  Carlson,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  and  A.  N.  Dake; 

S  2317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Alice  Clements; 

S.  2523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  L 
Arkln: 

S.  2779.  An  art  relating  to  the  election 
under  section  1372  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  the  Augusta  Furni- 
ture Company,  Inc..  of  Staunton,  Va  : 

S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  cer- 
tain temporary  and  permanent  con.structlon 
work  on  the  Capitol  ground.s  In  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  building  on  privately- 
owned  property  adjacent  thereto. 


ADJOURN?vTENT     TO      11      AM.     TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presid'-'nt.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  m  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  moniing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  38  mmutes  p  m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  19,  1960,  at  11  o  clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WLDNE.SDAY,   M\V    18.    1%0 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Brsiskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Timothy  4:  17:  The  Lord  stood  tcith 
me.  and  strcnathened  me. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  Ood,  who 
alone  can  make  us  equal  to  every  un- 
toward circum.'^tance  and  every  bitter 
calamity,  wilt  Thou  give  us  a  sense  of 
security  and  strength  as  we  walk  a  dim 
and  shadowy  way  whose  meaning  our 
finite  minds  cannot  comprehend. 

Grant  unto  us  the  chivalry  and  cour- 
age of  a  strong  faith  which  is  confident 
that  our  anchor  will  hold  no  matter  how 
fiercely  the  storms  of  adversity  may  rage 
and  that  out  of  the  welter  of  world  trag- 
edy there  will  emerge  a  new  and  nobler 
era  for  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  as  we  dally  pray  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  may  be  drawn  into  a 
closer  and  deeper  fellowship  with  one  an- 
other, possessing  the  same  passionate 
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strivings  after  peace  and  righteousness 
and  inspired  with  the  same  earnest  long- 
ings to  be  comrades  In  the  doing  of  Thy 
will. 

In  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord  we 
pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Calendar 
Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
committees. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  ( after  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
called » .  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  was  called. 
The  next  committee  in  order  today  or 
any  future  day  when  action  is  taken 
under  Calendar  Wednesday  would  be  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER,     rhat  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  f  m-ther  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  of  Calendar 
Wednesday  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  been 
called  and  passed? 

The  SPEAKER  The  committee  has 
passed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  resei'vation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHWAY  INVESTIGATION 

Mr  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MUMMA  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
21  is.sue  of  Labor,  a  periodical  put  out  by 
the  railway  labor  organizations,  devotes 
an  article  to  the  current  highway  in- 
vestigation of  the  Roads  Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

It  uses  the  words  'shocking,  biggest 
.scandals,  fantastic,"  and  so  forth,  and 
borders  on  the  overly  enthusiastic  use  of 
the  spectacular.  The  writer  of  that 
article  further  professes  agony  and  at- 
tempts to  maUgn  all  the  railroaders 
against  new  highways  despite  the  fact 
they  might  use  them  in  their  daily 
travels  to  and  from  work  or  just  for  the 
fun  of  Sunday  driving. 

However,  for  myself,  speaking  as  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  I  think 
the  writer  could  not  have  been  present 
at  the  hearings  and  heard  all  the  testi- 


mony. I  have  been  in  the  supply  and 
materials  and  contracting  business  and 
feel  qualified  to  pass  on  this  subject. 
You  know,  the  parallel  that  comes  to  my 
mind  about  this  situation  in  OklahcMna 
is  something  Uke  a  bank  clerk  being  in 
collusion  with  the  vice  president  of  a 
bank — how  long  does  it  take  the  presi- 
dent or  board  of  directors  to  find  out 
something  improper  had  been  going  on — 
perhaps  until  the  Federal  bank  examiner 
comes  around  and  uncovers  the  mess,  if 
he  is  lucky  and  the  bank  clerk  and  board 
of  directors  do  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  dereUction  from  the  examiner, 
which  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Oklahoma  case. 

To  attribute  the  program  as  being 
full  of  corruption  because  of  the  Okla- 
homa incident  is  gross  injustice  to  the 
rest  of  the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram and  untnie. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAN   LUIS   UNIT   OP   THE   CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR.  7155*  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  to 
constioict  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral 'Valley  project,  California,  to  ent^r 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion and  opei-ation  of  such  unit,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
p>oint  of  order  that  a  quonan  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Membcis  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No    941 


Alexander 

Durham 

Murray 

Allen 

Forand 

Pillion 

Baring 

Gavin 

Powell 

Blitch 

Gilbert 

Preston 

Bonner 

Green,  Oreg 

Roberts 

Brown,  Mo 

Hebert 

Rogers,  Tex 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Santa  ngelo 

Cannon 

Johnson.  Colo 

Scott 

Celler 

Kllbum 

Short 

Chelf 

Landrum 

Smith,  Kans 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mitchell 

Taylor 

Dawson 

Morris.  Okla 

Walter 

Dlggs 

Moulder 

Williams 

The  SPEAKER  On  tills  roUcall  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoiiim. 


By  unanimous  consent,  fuither  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disp>ensed 
with. 


SAN   LUIS    UNIT   OF   THE   CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiur- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7155. 
vrith  Mr,  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  1,  ending  on  line 
21,  page  3  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Ml-.  HEMPHILL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hemphill:  On 
page  3  at  end  of  line  21  insert  new  paragraph 
to  be  known  as  paragraph  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

•No  water  provided  by  the  Federal  San 
Luis  unit  shall  be  delivered  In  the  Federal 
San  Luis  service  ftrea  to  any  water  user  for 
the  production  on  newly  irrigated  lands  of 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  defined 
m  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any 
amendment  thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of 
such  commodity  as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  marketing  year 
In  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  nor- 
mally be  marketed  and  which  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  a«  amended,  unless  the 
Secretary  calls  for  an  increase  in  production 
of  such  commodity  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security." 

Then  renumber  the  first  paragraph  as  sec- 
tion 1(a)  and  renumber  other  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  keep 
within  some  rea.son  this  particular  au- 
thorization bill.  This  is  similar  to  the 
language  which  is  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  although  not  identical.  The 
language  contained  in  the  Senate  bill, 
we  find  here,  had  some  technicalities  as 
to  what  marketing  year  would  be  in- 
volved. All  this  does  is  to  say  that  we 
are  not  going  to  here  authorize  the  use 
of  water  to  promote  further  surpluses 
and  we  take  the  basic  crops,  which  are 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice — I  beheve 
corn  has  been  included  on  a  different 
formula — and  .-^ay  that  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts or  the  water  districts  cannot  con- 
tract for  the  use  of  this  water  on  this  new 
land,  if  there  is  any  new  land  irrigated — 
and  I  assume  there  will  be — to  provide 
more  suiplus  crops. 

Now,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  if  he  will  give  me  his 
attention,  that  I  would  like  for  him  to 
answer  for  me  at  this  time  a  question 
about  the  cotton  acreage  production  in 
this  particular  area.  As  I  understood 
the  gentleman  from  California  yesterday 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  the  gentleman  from  California 
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assured  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  despite  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee report  said  that  there  were  132,000 
acres  of  cotton,  the  result  of  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  if  enacted,  would  be  to 
reduce  the  cotton  acreage. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chaij-man.  will  the 
ffentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  Benlle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  answer  to  the  question 
yesterday.  I  stated  that  rather  than  In- 
creasing any  acreafie  In  cotton.  It  defl- 
nitaly  would  reduce  the  acreage.  Of 
course.  I  am  ba^lnR  that  on  actual,  prac- 
tical knowlodpe  of  the  area  and  what 
will  happen  once  we  develop  and  aret 
some  sweet  water,  pure  water,  that  will 
irow  fruits  and  many  other  thlnsrs  that 
the  present  water  will  not  prow  due  to 
the  chemicals  within  that  water.  The 
particular  material  referred  to  In  the  re- 
port WM  taken  from  the  original  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  report,  and  apparently 
the  MiumpUon  was  there  that  certainly 
the  acreage  would  not  inoreaae.  It  Is  my 
opinion,  and  It  was  testified  before  our 
oommltiee  at  length  by  a  groat  many 
people  farming  in  the  area,  U;at  cotton 
acreage  would  go  down  substantially  and 
grain  acreage,  as  such  probably  would 
disappear,  beeau'^  It  Is  much  more  feoA* 
Ible  economically  to  produce  vines— that 
ta,  grapes  and  fruits  of  various  types — 
nuts  and  many  of  the  other  specialty 
crope  in  this  semltroplcal  aiea  than  it  Is 
to  produce  thliws  like  gi'ain  or  cotton 
which  we  ai'e  forced  to  do  now  because 
of  the  chemicals  in  the  water  which  wc 
are  pumping  from  the  deep  wells. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  say  this:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  happy  to  accept  his  amendment. 
Z  realise  that  many  times  people  in  some 
of  the  areas  would  prefer  not  to  have 
this  language,  feeling  that  It  might  cause 
some  problem.  However,  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  htm;  under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  I  want  to  see.  and  I  be- 
lieve no  one  in  California  wants  to  see 
any  increase  In  production  of  crops  that 
are  in  surplus.  It  Is  my  Arm  conviction, 
as  I  think  It  Is  that  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  what  we  would  be  permitted 
to  do  here  under  diversification  is  to  re- 
duce production  substantially.  On  that 
basis  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  us  to  pay  people  to  take  cotton  land 
out  of  production  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  then  legislate  to  put  land 
into  cotton  production  In  another  part 
of  the  country.  It  does  not  make  reason, 
although  I  recognize  that  in  our  agricul- 
tural approach  In  this  country  the  rule 
of  reason  Is  not  the  rule  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  should  like  to  say  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered 
has  nuterlally  strengthened  this  bill;  it 
has  Improved  It.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  offering  this  amendment. 


Mr.  HEMPHHIi.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr. 
HrMPHTM.]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.^lc 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  C3IAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  KenUeman  yield '^ 

Mr  HEMPHILL,  I  am  Blud  to  .vicld 
to  the  ^'tjntleman. 

Mr  IIOLVEN  I  think  the  Renllc- 
man's  amendment  makes  a  lot  of  scivm" 
nnd  I  cerU\lnly  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  HEa^PHILL,  I  thank  the  gonUe- 
man,  I  might  say  lo  the  gcJUlemnn  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California 
mude  iho  .vtatement  in  Uie  other  Ijody 
on  the  Uth  clay  of  May  H^.al  the  effect 
o:^  the  ba.slc  ci-ops  that  would  be  ftfTiytod 
In  this  wea  would  be  to  reduce  produc- 
tion ontt  ac>"eago.  They  want  Uie  land 
for  U\e  production  of  vegetables  and  oUi- 
er  crops  of  U^at  kind.  1  appreciate  the 
support  given  me  in  pi-olecting  the 
Krowpi.H  of  our  ba-tlc  ri'ops.  Thry  are 
limited  now  by  aciTnue  allotments  My 
amendment  provides  that  thl.^  bill  .shall 
not  Jeopnitll/e  those  alltittncnUi  and  tlie 
wuter  will  not  be  ased  to  lncrea.«:e  sur- 

pUl.H  Cl'OO^ 

The  CHAIRMAN,  TliC  question  la  ou 
the  ameadmrnt  ofTcrrd  by  the  gentlemnn 
from  South  Carolina  iMr  HrMrnii-L 

The  amendment  wa.'s  agreed  to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Src  2  Th#  S*crt>tnry  In  n\ithfirlfp<1  f>n 
behivlf  of  the  United  Stntoi  t<i  iirifntin'.*  iMid 
#nt«r  Into  nn  ivgrftmont  wlU;  the  SiAtr  at 
Cftllfornis  pmvldmg  for  c<^>ordln»tc»d  oiirrn- 
tlan  of  th«  Skn  Lvila  tinlt,  IncludlnK  tl\n 
Jolnl-uM  fttcUUlM,  In  order  U»al  Un>  hu\U> 
m.-w.  wltljovit  cott  lo  th«  Unlw>d  sutc«  de- 
liver wnt#r  In  »frvlco  arcAR  oMtolrtc  thp  r^d- 
frftl  Bt\n  LvU*  vinlt  ««>rvlre  wen  itn  detrnhrd 
In  the  rejKirt  ot  the  Drpixrtment  of  tho  In- 
tprlor,  fRllMfd  'San  Lu.«  Unit,  Central 
V.i;>y  Pfnjcct ',  dated  Doc»>nUipr  17  1056. 
Snld  ngrrtmcnt  shall  recite  that  U".e  liability 
'if  the  united  Stntet  thereunder  la  contin- 
gent upot  the  availability  of  appropriations 
to  cnrry  out  Ita  obligations  under  the  same. 
No  fvmdi  shall  be  nppr'jprlnted  U:)  com- 
mence constrvic'vlun  of  tl.c  Sun  Luis  unit 
under  any  such  ni^recment,  except  for  the 
preparation  of  design  and  spcclflcatlona  and 
other  preliminary  work,  prior  to  ninety 
calendar  d.'\ys  (which  ninety  days,  however, 
shall  not  inclvide  days  on  which  either  th? 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  th.»n  three  calendar  days  to  a  day 
certain  I  >ftcr  It  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  m-.d  then  only  If  neither  the  House 
n'-'T  the  3enatv  Interior  and  Insulir  Affairs 
Committee  has  disapproved  It  by  committee 
refolutinrj  within  said  ninety  days  If  such 
.in  aRrceraent  has  n<ji  been  executed  by  Jan- 
u.i.-y  1,  1962,  and  If  after  consultation  with 
the  Ooveu-nor  of  the  State,  the  Secretary 
detcrminea  that  Uie  pro«{>ect.8  of  reaching 
accord  on  the  terms  thereof  are  n-.t  reason- 
ably firm,  he  may  proceed  to  construct  and 
operate  'fte  San  Luis  vintt  In  accordance  with 
««»ctl>in  1  of  thl.s  Act-  Proi\dcd,  That,  If  the 
Secretary  ao  determines,  he  shall  report 
thereou  to  the  Congresa  and  ahali  not  com- 
mence coostruoUon  for  ninety  calendar  days 
from  the  date  of  his  report  (which  ninety 
days,  hJirever.  shall  not  ir.clude  days  on 
which  elSher  the  House  of  Representatlvee 


or  tlie  .'Senate  l«  not  In  se8sl<:>n  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  daysi.  In 
considering  the  pro.spects  of  reachlnp  accord 
i-n  the  terms  'jf  the  agreement  tlie  Secre- 
tary shall  give  subsiuntial  welglit  to  any 
relevant  afflrmatlve  action  theretofore  taKea 
by  the  State,  Including  the  enactment  of 
State  legislation  auUiurlzlng  the  Strte  to 
acquire  and  convey  to  tJie  United  Ftntes 
title  to  lands  to  be  used  for  the  S.in  Luis  unit 
or  as«lst&iK'e  given  by  It  lit  nnaiiclng  t-ydenU 
dealgn  and  con.strucUou  of  the  unit.  The 
authority  c>  nfcrrrd  u}wui  the  Secretary  by 
tlie  flrat  sentence  of  this  section  slinll  nut, 
fxcept  M  la  oUMr»l»o  provided  In  this  lec- 
Hon,  be  conatrued  o«  a  limitation  upon  the 
exercise  by  him  of  the  authority  conferred 
m  aectlon  I  of  tlUs  Act.  but  If  the  SUie  ehall 
agree  tliat,  If  It  later  enlart:c«  the  Jolnt-uae 
ri\clUtle«,  or  any  of  them,  It  will  pjiy  nn 
equitable  aharc  of  the  cor.t  lo  Uie  United 
States  nf  those  facilitlea  n.^  Initially  cnn- 
Ktructed  before  iMi:i/inn  them  for  the  stor- 
HU"  or  t1"li\t';v  r  lAMtrr  iind  will  bear  the 
fnMu>  ci'.st  if  r;.laik{!i,t{  the  name  and  if, 
''•■'  ■*  1  I  ■  ;  ^i.'i  ri|  iiuujIc  i»li.\riv  11  maket 
i«\ailuii;f  t.i  'iir  .Mil  1,-nrv  tufBcieui  funds  to 
pay  the  ud(.UiU>iial  loxt  >'f  ilmiuniiitf  nnd  ctiio 
fcUucUng  the  Jnint-u.r  fiX'Uitlt's  so  na  lo 
perinlf  ei.;.uBrn>ri.f ,  it  shall  have  nn  lrre« 
v'cai'io  rljjht  to  rulargp  nr  modify  such  fa. 
'■ritien  at  any  time  in  the  f\ilure,  and  a 
pot|»<(Urtl  iiBht  l«i  the  UM»  or  »U'  h  udilltiunnl 
ip.i.  iiv     /•»(>ti(fi<<,    Tiiui    ihs    performani  r 

i[  ■lurh  worK  bv  tl\«  State  after  ap>vro\ul 
uf  lu  plana  hv  the  .'*etretrtrv  shall  be  m.t  our* 
ncd  on  as  nci  !,i  ii.irrfru'  undi.lv  with  ths 
operation  uf  n,o  pru]rit  fir  the  purixixes 
•et  f'^rth  In  .r.  m.  t.  1     f  this  Act  and  the  vue 

''  '!•"  mill  'l.M)'>',  rn)i,i(llv  I  jr  wiitor  srr\  i' e 
'I' I  1  ''•■  llmltrd  t.11  «erM>-e  nuinuie  of  t!ie 
^•l■c^(^:  i;  Nin  Lul><  un;t  srivlce  area  A*\d  p'o- 
\'U\ett  fx.'thrr,  Tiiat  thU  light  may  br  relln. 
qul'tlird  hv  the  «'.i!e  nl  ai.y  time  at  llj 
I'piii.i, 

.Sfc  1  The  agrerniri.t  between  the  I'lUti'd 
btalea  and  the  State  referred  to  in  Motion 
i  of  this  Act  aliall  provide,  among  other 
thing!"    that— 

(a)  the  Jf>1nt-ti^e  facilities  tn  he  con- 
structed by  the  Mecretary  shall  be  so  de- 
signed and  const ructeil  U)  such  capucltlea 
and  tn  such  manner  lu  t<>  peiinit  either  il) 
Imnvdlato  liilegrntlon  snd  i^xjrdlnnted  <ip- 
rr.iMdii  wi'li  the  States  water  proJcHt*  ly 
[ir'v.  Kiir.^  iiir.'iiiK  o'hrr  M'.l!.»;*  a  capiiiMty  In 
.s.vn  I  Ills  Reservoir  of  approximately  two 
million  one  hundred  thuUNund  acre-feet  umI 
corres(».ndlnK  r.ipncltlcs  In  the  nUier  Jols.t- 
use  facilities  or  (ill  surh  subs«>qu<>nt  en- 
largement nr  other  m.xllflcallon  as  may  be 
re<iu;!ed  for  IntegratKn  and  co<jrclii.,\ied  op- 
eration  therewith; 

(b)  the  Stftte  shall  malce  available  to  the 
Secretary  during  the  construction  period 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  an  equitable  share  of 
the  construction  costs  of  any  facilities  de- 
signed and  constructed  jus  provided  in  para- 
graph (a)  above.  Tlie  State  contribution  t 
slioll  be  made  in  annual  installments,  each 
of  which  bear.s  approxlniately  the  same  ratio 
to  total  expenditures  during  th.at  year  as  the 
total  of  the  State's  share  bears  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  facilities:  the  State  may  make 
advances  to  the  United  Stales  In  order  lo 
maintain  a  timely  construction  schedule  of 
the  Joint-use  fuclluies  and  the  worlcs  of  the 
San  Luis  vmlt  to  be  used  by  the  State  and 
tlie  United  States; 

(0)  the  State  may  at  any  time  after  ap- 
proval of  Us  plans  by  the  Secretary  and  at 
ita  own  expense  enlarge  or  modify  .San  Lul.s 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  other  facilities  U)  be 
used  Jointly  by  the  SUte  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  performance  of  such  wc>rk 
shall  be  so  c«j-rled  on  as  not  Uj  Interfere 
unduly  with  the  operation  of  the  San  lAils 
unit  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
1  of  thia  Act: 

(d)  the  United  States  and  the  State  shall 
each  pay  annually  an  equitable  shore  of  the 
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operation,    maintenance,    and    replacement 
oostA  of  the  Joint-use  facilities; 

(e)  promptly  after  execution  of  this 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  :uid  the 
State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  said  agreement, 
the  State  chall  convey  to  the  United  States 
title  to  any  lands,  eiv«ement«  and  rights-of- 
way  whl'h  It  then  owns  and  which  are  re- 
qulretl  for  the  Joint-use  facilities  The 
Slate  shall  be  given  credit  lor  Die  codts  of 
Iheso  lund"  eiv*e!uenu>,  and  rights-of-way 
towwd  Its  {hare  of  tl.i'  c  v.-\w'\  .i.  r  si 
of  the  Joint-use  facUltli.''  ''te  sm'<-  vli  .11 
Ukewl.-te  be  given  credit  To.  ,,i,y  f  :!■,<!•  ad- 
vanced by  U  to  the  .'<ecrrt.irv  It  pt.-par.i- 
llon  of  deslgJVt  and  HV>«>cincalloii»  or  for  .oiv 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  Joint- u.-.e 
faclllttee; 

(f)  the  rights  to  the  uae  of  capacttlee  of 
the  jolnt-uae  facllltlee  of  the  8*n  Lula  unit 
■hall  be  allomtcd  to  the  United  Htntea  and 
tiM  Stale,  respectively.  In  auch  manner  as 
m»v  he  mutuallv  aRrt^-d  upon  The  United 
Btat<a  shall  not  be  restrutwl  m  the  exarcUie 
of  its  rlnl"!  so  all.xatrd,  Wlilrh  sli.ill  he  silffi- 
clenl  to  >  .u  t  V  out  iho  piirpu.->»,  i.i  mh'.oh  i 
of  this  Alt  and  which  shall  extend  thio  i^'li- 
out  the  repnyment  prrlod  aiut  so  long  tiicre- 
after  iw«  title  to  the  works  rrnu^ln^  In  the 
United  Ht.Ate*  The  Htate  shall  not  be  re- 
sirlctKl  In  the  exercise  of  Its  alloratiHl  rlghl 
lo  Ihe  use  of  the  capailtlrs  of  the  Joint  vise 
r.iiMI'.tlrs  (or  w.xirr  i»rr\  h-e  outside  the  Keilei.U 
San  I  Ills  inilt  sor\  he  area, 

im  the  ^ecn■tArv  may  turn  over  to  the 
^'tnte  the  tare  opeintiuii  and  inaliili'imhi  e 
or  any  worUi  of  the  .S.ai  t  uls  unit  wlU'h  are 
ii^ied  Jolnttv  by  the  Unlt'^d  Htnles  and  the 
Htnte  at  s\n  h  lime  and  Uiidrr  sorl.  rondl- 
tlons  as  shall  he  ntfrred  \ipon  bv  the  ;m>c- 
relary  and  the  State. 

(hi  notwithstanding  transfer  of  tlie  rare. 
i)>er:vtlon.  and  maintenanie  of  any  wotks 
\,  the  Htule,  as  hereliihef  oi  e  pio\.dt>il. 
any  organl/allon  wtui  h  has  tluretof  i(e  m- 
tered  Into  a  contract  with  t>ie  t'nltrd  .'States 
undiT  the  Reclamation  l*ro)ect  Act  of  1««9 
and  wmendments  thereto  for  a  w.iter  s",pplv 
IhrouRh  the  workr.  of  the  San  1  uls  unit, 
iBCltKllng  Joint- use  facllllles.  shall  conmuir 
to  be  svibjiM  t  to  Ihe  same  liniUaiions  and 
obligations  and  to  have  and  to  injoy  the 
s.vme  rights  wlilch  It  would  ha\e  had  under 
Us  contract  with  the  United  .states  and  the 
provisions  of  paraRrnph  i4i  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  July  'J  !»»«  (70  Stat  Am.  43 
use  485h-l)  In  the  atiaence  of  such  trans- 
fer, and  Its  enjoyment  of  such  riut^tK  shall 
be  willioul  added  coat  or  otln  i  Urtriment 
arUlng  from  auch  transfer, 

di  If  a  nonreUubvirsHblc  alloc ,it Ion  to  the 
p:e.'«ervatlon  and  propagation  of  f^sli  and 
wildlife  has  been  made  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  tlie  Act  of  AuRUst  14  l?>4fi  ( RO  Stat, 
1080,  16  use  682),  as  amended,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  unit  to  which  auch  allocations 
ts  attributable  shuU.  notwithstanding  trans- 
fer of  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance 
to  the  Stale,  be  operated  and  muliilalned  in 
auch  wise  as  to  retain  the  bases  vipon  which 
auch  allocation  Is  premised  and.  \ipon  fall- 
tire  ao  to  operate  and  maintain  tViose  fea- 
tures, the  amount  allocated  therei(%  sh.-ill  be- 
come a  reimbursable  c(ist  to  be  paid  by  the 
State; 

(J)  the  State  shall  not  serve  any  livnda 
within  the  Federal  S^ui  Lula  unit  service  area 
except  as  such  service  Is  required  as  a  cor.- 
sequence  of  Us  acceptance  of  the  care  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  works  under  para- 
graph (gi  of  this  section 

Mr.  BALDWTN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Baldwin:  On 
page  10,  following  line  10.  Insert  following 
new  section :  aectlon  4 : 

"If  the  Secretary  proceeds  to  constrtict. 
operate,  and  mainUln  the  San  Luis  works 


under  the  terms  of  section  1  of  this  Act 
solely  OS  a  Federal  project,  the  operation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  restriction: 

■  Whenever  the  chlorides  In  the  water  at 
the  head  of  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  ex- 
ceed \h(^  parts  per  million  durlnfr  the  months 
of  July,  August,  or  September,  the  mean 
dally  diversion  from  the  .Socromento-Sun 
Joaquin  Delta  to  San  Luis  unit  via  Tracy 
pumping  plant  and  Dellu-Mendota  Canal  as 
nu'a*ured  ut  the  Sun  Lu.s  pumping  jilant 
shall  not  exceed  Uie  mem  dully  Import  to 
the  Saciamento  Valley  fri<m  the  Trinity 
project  " 

Renumber  the  remaining  eectlona  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr    Chairman,   the 
purpoM  of  this  unit  ndim  lit  ih  to  protect 
the     Sacruinrntc)  Siui     Joaquin     Delta 
from   undue   uililinaion   of   Mill   wiUor 
dui-.u !     tlie     .suminiT     monlli.s.       This 
.uniiuimonl  provides  that  m  ilii"  ivont 
Hit*  chlorides  in  ihe  waUr  ul  the  head 
of  the  LHlta-Mi  ndv>i;i  Ciinal  exceed  150 
parts  i>er  million  (l,irin,L;  the  moiith.s  of 
July,   Auru.vt,  or  .sopteinber,  t)io  mean 
dally    d.Miioii   fiiun    the   Suciumenlo- 
fi!\t^  .toiiijuin  DeU.'i  to  the  Ran  l.uis  unit 
\,;k   Ttuey    imtniilng    platU   utul   l>eHi\- 
MeluKitu  Culiul  ii.s  nu-u.lUed  Ul  the  Sun 
l.iiiN  inunpliu!  plivnl  ,shnll  not  exceed  the 
me«n   dnll.\    impoit    \o  tlie   Sueramrnto 
V.illey  from   Uie  Trinity  lllvrr  project, 
whUi,  .>luiU  L)r  dentunl  o.^  llie  mean  dully 
nlttwc    fiorn    Whi.skeyt(n\n    Reservoir. 
The  (ffeel  of  Ihi.i  auundmuU  would  be 
to   bfir    any    pumiilni;    of    water    from 
.lourccs  vhleh  are  nntviral  to  the  Sacra- 
mento-Sun Juaqu.n  Delta  in  the  event 
{!iloildr,s  esned    l.'bO   parts  I'er   million 
at  the  head  of  l!u^  neltn-Mendol.i  Canal. 
Since  the  Trinlly  IHver  projerl  will  in- 
l;iKluee  additional  water  \v\U)  the  Sacra- 
nu   ,t;>  \{\\vv  rhannti  which  l.s  not  nat- 
ural   to    the    .sucr.imento-Sun   Joaquin 
Delia,   the  i(\'.ident.s  of  the  delta  would 
li;i\e  no  riimriun  iirht.'<  a;;  to  Uie  Trinity 
River  water  and,  therefore,  they  would 
have  no  leual  right  to  endeavor  \x>  bar 
the  u.se  of  thi.i  IVinity  River  writer  in 
tlie  San  Luis  project,  even  during  the 
r.ummer  months  of  July,  Aupu.-^t,  or  Sep- 
t(Mnber        However,     this     amendment 
wcHild  r(«<-0Knize  tlie  right  of  these  resi- 
dents of  Uie  delta  to  bar  pumping  in  the 
San  Luts  project  of  waters  which  are 
natural  to  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta    such    a.s    the    water    from    the 
Rha-sta   Dam,   Folsom   Dam.   Monticello 
Dam,  and  other  .similar  dam.s  on  tribu- 
tanc"?  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin River,  whenever  the  chlorides  ex- 
coL'd  150  parts  ix>r  million  at  the  head 
of    the    Delta-Mendota    Canal.      This 
amendment  will  give  protection  to  the 
residenUs  of  the  delta  from  undue  salinity 
inf\ltration. 

Since  it  has  been  stated  both  In  the 
committee  report  on  HR.  7155  and  In 
the  llo<-)r  debate  Umt  the  primary  period 
during  which  water  will  be  pumped  into 
the  Snn  Luis  protect  will  be  during  the 
winter  months,  tiiis  amendment  should 
have  no  adverse  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
operation  of  the  Ran  Luis  project. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemnn  yield? 

Mr  BAIJ3WIN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
problem  the  gentleman  has  in  the  area 
he  represents,  and  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  problem  he  seeks  to  solve  to  be 
sure  it  does  not  recur.  I  am  completely 
in  accord  with  the  position  he  takes. 
Therefore.  I  personally  am  very  happy 
tn  accept  the  amendment  the  rentleman 
i.-j  ofTerlnR 

Mr  ^,^u:)WTN,  I  thank  the  pentle- 
in.m. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  wiK  the 
t'enileman  yield' 

Mr  BALDWIN  I  yield  to  the  penlle- 
mnn  fi  om  Penn.sylvanln 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  accept 
t!;e  amendment  It  will  relieve  a  .situa- 
tion which  is  Worrying  the  iieopU  m  Uic 
;i;ta  the  "entlemun  repreaent.v. 

Ml-  BALDWIN.  I  Uiunk  the  rentle- 
man 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  que.stU.n  !.•-  on 
the  amendment  ofTeied  liy  tlie  centlenuui 
f!    Ill  Callfoinui, 

'I  he  amendment  was  unreed  to 

Tlie  Clei  k  read  m  lollows : 

f*rr  4  In  eonstriictlhR  opei  nliii,'.  »>hd 
maintaining  a  <lraltuufe  evftem  for  the  Ban 
l.iiis  unit,  llie  Mectpinry  Is  autluMlwed  to 
l>rrinil  the  use  theirot  bv  other  pnrlle*  un- 
der l^  nlract*  the  terms  of  which  are  as 
nearly  similar  as  l»  ^>^•«(  llcabl*  to  llio»«i  ir- 
quired  by  the  rVdend  rei'lamnllon  laws  tn  the 
ciise  of  irrigation  repayuiriit  or  »rr\lcf  on. 
tracts  and  Is  further  authorised  to  enter  into 
aKreenient,*  and  j>artlclpnte  In  construction 
and  operation  of  drainage  facilities  rteslKiied 
to  serve  tJie  general  area  of  whuh  the  lai.i1>« 
to  Ivr  served  b>  the  ;<an  Luis  unit  are  a  i>art, 
to  t!ie  extent  the  \v<irks  aulhonaed  In  ^ec^lon 
1  ol  this  Act  contjlbuie  to  drainage  require- 
menu  of  said  area  The  8ecn  liiry  1«  also 
authi>rlwd  to  permit  the  in-e  of  (lie  itrlgn- 
tion  ffvcllUies  of  the  .^an  I  tils  unit  including 
lt.<  facilities  for  supplylt^g  pumping  energy, 
under  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant  lo 
section  1  of  Uie  Act  of  February  Ul,  1011  (38 
8Ut  1)36,  4:)  use.  ^2'.\). 

B»e  .1  The  Hecrelary  Is  directed  to  plan 
the  works  auUiorlwed  In  this  Act  In  »uch  a 
nianner  as  l«>  conlrniplule  and  make  p<>asible 
Uie  future  provision  of  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect service,  by  way  of  the  Pacheco  Tunnel 
route,  to  lands  ar.d  munlcljiuliUca  In  Santa 
Clara,  San  BcnUo.  Santn  Crtit,  nnd  Monterey 
Counties  heretofore  anticipated  as  a  f-xi^- 
slbllUy  by  the  Acts  of  December  14,  1049 
(63  Stat  852)  and  August  27.  1958  (7'J  Stat. 
937),  Conftructlon  of  additional  works  to 
provide  such  service  shall  not  be  undertaken 
until  a  report  demonstrating  their  physical 
and  economic  feasibility  has  been  completed, 
reviewed  by  the  Stale,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  tlie  works  have  been  author- 
ised by  Act  of  Congress. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  11,  line  9,  strike  out  "December"  and 

Insert  'Octol^cr  ', 

The  committee  amendment  was 
asreed  to.  "* 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Src  8  The  Secretary  is  authorised.  In  con- 
nection with  the  San  Lula  unit,  to  construct 
minimum  b»«ic  public  recreational  faclll- 
tlee and  to  arrange  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  aanae  by  the  State  or  an 
appropriate  local  agency  or  organieailon. 
The  coat  of  such  facllitlea  ahali  be  nonre- 
ttirnable  and  nonreimbursable  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws. 
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Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chalitnan,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Aswnaul-  On 
pAge  U.  line  30,  strike  "■ulh"  »nd  Ineert 
"•uch". 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8kc.  7  The  provUloni  of  the  Federal  recln- 
matlon  lawn  ihall  not  be  applicable  to  water 
dellverlee  or  to  the  u«e  or  dralnofe  facllltlee 
•erylng  land*  under  contract  with  the  State 
tortecelve  a  water  lupply.  ouuide  of  the  Fed- 
eiff'%an  LuH  unit  nervlce  area  deecrlbed 
In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, entitled  'San  Lulu  Unit,  Central  Val- 
ley Project  ',  dat#d  December  17,  1088. 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ullman  On 
pa<e  11,  after  line  33,  itrllce  out  Unei  33 
and  34.  and  on  page  13  mrllce  out  lluea  1 
through  5. 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  section  7 
of  the  bill.  I  want  to  state  at  the  out- 
set. I  am  In  favor  of  this  project.  It  la 
an  excellent  project.  It  Is  one  that  la 
very  greatly  needed  to  develop  fully  the 
limited  water  resources  of  this  area.  But 
I  want  to  explain  something  about  this 
project.  Thla  la  a  Joint  undertaking,  an 
undertaking  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  California.  It 
has  taken  many  months  and  many  years 
of  negotiations  between  the  two  groupa 
In  order  to  f^nd  some  area  of  awreement 
In  which  they  can  go  forward  and  de- 
velop these  water  resources.  In  this  bill 
which  Is  before  you.  they  have  arrived 
at  partial  agreement,  an  agreement  only 
to  this  limited  extent.  It  provldea  that 
at  some  time  In  the  future,  an  arrange- 
ment shall  be  worked  out  between  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  Joint  construction  and 
operation  of  the  San  Luis  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
with  this  concept  because  I  think  this  is 
probably  the  only  way  we  can  proceed 
in  order  to  get  the  water  resources  prop- 
erly developed.  But  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested as  I  know  my  colleagues  are  in 
protecting  the  basic  reclamation  law,  the 
practices  and  the  safeguards  governing 
reclamation  that  we  have  built  up  over 
these  many  years.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  preserving  the  160-acre 
limitation  in  this  project.  When  the 
Federal  Government  spends  money,  the 
money  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  to 
develop  a  reclamation  project,  the  bene- 
fits should  be  spread  as  broadly  and  as 
widely  as  possible  and  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  that  no  large  landowners 
or  special  interest  eain  special  enrich- 
ment That,  in  effect,  is  what  this 
amendment  says.  Now  this  is  a  sound 
provision  It  is  one  that  the  people  of 
America  have  insisted  upon  all  through 
these  years.  Section  7  would,  in  effect, 
say  that  the  portion  of  the  project  that 
is  beyond  the  Federal  service  area  should 
not  be  subject  to  this  limitation.  Due 
to  the  vagueness  of  the  Federal-State  re- 
lationship and  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
agreement  has  been  worked  out.  this,  in 
effect,  becomes  a  Trojan  horse  section — 


It  opens  wide  doors  to  special  prlvlleue 
There  ate  tremendous  landholders  he  e 
who  are  very  much  Interested  In  getting 
all  the  benefits  they  can  from  this  proj- 
ect. If  we  leave  this  section  in  the  doors 
are  open  to  circumvent  the  basic  recla- 
mation liiws  and  the  160-acrc  limitation. 
The  Lisue  Is  this:  Shall  Federal  benefits 
and  Federal  safeguards  follow  Federal 
Investment?  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you 
that  we  should  try  to  superimpose  upon 
the  State  all  of  our  Federal  rrqulicmpnta 
All  I  say  Is  that  Federal  benefits  .should 
follow  Federal  investments  If  uc  louvp 
out  section  7,  you  have  a  complete  bill 
This  provision  was  not  included  in  tht^ 
original  leglslntion.  Our  committee  ex- 
perts say  the  section  l.s  surplu-saee  The 
only  retwson  I  :an  determine  why  It  wns 
put  in  the  bin  is  because  there  are  larwe 
landholders  In  the  area  who  want  to  wain 
special  prlvlleife.s. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr  ULLMAN  I  yield 
Ml-  ABPINALL.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man fmm  Ore«on  remember  the  dl.scu.s- 
slon  that  took  place  in  committee,  to  the 
elTect  that  thl;-;  was  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern mteae.sts  in  California,  and  thnt  they 
were  supposed  to  be  in  awreoment?  Thla 
.section  7  came  before  our  committee  and 
was  Irelited  by  our  committee  as  a  part 
of  the  unc1(M-;.tanriln'^  between  tli'-  m- 
terets  in  the  St.ile  of  C:\llforn;i»  I  he 
Kcntleman  aNo  undor.stand.s,  I  think, 
that  the  comialttee  on  which  ho  .serves, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs,  Is  not  desirous  of  having  those 
Intrastate  quarrels  thrashed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 

The  CHAHIMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kcntleman 
from  Ofeson  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  another  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIFLMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Coloracio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINy:.LL.  So  it  does  follow  that 
this  language  is  in  this  bill  for  a  purpose; 
that  is.  to  show  that  wherever  there  is 
a  State  intere.^t  involved,  if  the  State  fa- 
cility IS  paid  for  entirely  by  State  funds, 
then  the  Federal  law  should  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  that  particular  project  or  part 
of  a  project. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Certainly  what  the 
gentleman  ha:;  said  is  true.  But  this  par- 
ticular provis.  on  is  one  on  which  land- 
holders and  Jiterests  in  the  southern 
California  area  were  particularly  insist- 
ent. It  has  b'en  said  repeatedly  on  the 
floor  that  this  section  is  redundant,  that 
you  do  not  reed  this  language  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  It  has  been  said  re- 
I>eatedly  that  this  does  not  change  the 
reclamation  U.w.  If  it  does  not  change 
the  reclamation  law,  then  why  is  it  in  the 
biir:'  I  have  g-ave  fear,  and  many  others 
join  me  in  tha:^  fear  that  this  section  will 
be  the  vehicle  X)  circumvent  the  160-acre 
limitation.  Why  would  there  be  this 
great  fight  over  this  section  unless  some- 
body had  a  great  deal  to  gain? 


The  proponents  of  the  section  have 
.said  We  do  not  want  11  to  get  Into  the 
courts  "  I  say:  What  do  you  have  to 
fear  from  the  courUs  If  you  are  not  chaiiK- 
ing  reclamation  law?  If  It  does  chanse 
the  reclamation  law,  then  we  should 
analyze  tJiat  change  on  its  own  mei  its. 
This  the  committet"  has  not  done.  If  it 
does  not  rhunwe  the  roclnmntlon  law.  It 
has  no  bu.><lne,s.s  m  this  bill  It  Is  sur- 
plusase  There  is  no  qur.vtion  of  Stales 
rights  here.     On  puue  8,  It  says: 

fho   .stat««   sliHll    not    bf   rr^tiiirtpd    in    Iho 

•  \rt    >!•      i    i's   :i: ;  >.u'.  cd   rl^li'    to   tlio    u,>te  (if 

■:,r  ,M.   .',l-^        I     tllr    J'.:lil■U^»'    fUCUlllt>«    for 

A,  'I     >  ;    ue  initalde  the  Federal  San   Lull 

uii,'.  .ill    .,  0  area. 

We  are  not  atiempiinK  to  foist  any- 
thing upon  the  Stute  All  wo  want  to  do 
l.s  to  safeguard  our  Federal  Investment: 
make  sure  we  maintain  tlio  .safeguurd,s 
on  the  Federal  invostmont 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  concur  in 
this  amendment  The  other  body  took 
several  days  to  debate  this  Issue  They 
Mnally  struck  this  ,section  out,  and  I  am 
sure  those  who  want  this  bill  will  vote  to 
strike  this  .section  and  allow  the  bill 
to  become  law 

Mr  OFORCIK  P  MII.I.KR  Mr 
Chairman    will  tho  i^entlenmn  vleld'.' 

Mr  ULLMAN.     I  yield 

Mr  CiKOROK  P  MILLER  I  want  to 
conuratulrttc  tlic  ;oiUlcmiui  Fourteen 
or  ii!!<'rn  yonis  iino  tins  ua.N  a  hot  l.v^ue. 
It  drl(.a'.od  a  l>'nu'Ciulic  Senator  for  re- 
election from  our  State  The  very  a.«wo- 
clatlon.s  and  urnups  wlio  ftro  now  ndvo- 
cattnr  tho  icp<'nl  of  tty>  land  limitation 
clau.se  of  thi'  i'cl.unation  law  are  the 
same  ones  who  wi  re  advocating  Its  re- 
peal then  You  can  tell  me  all  you  want 
to  that  there  is  not  something  to  be 
gained  by  keeping  .section  7  In  the  bill  I 
do  not  believe  it  The  ones  who  are  trying 
to  retain  it  are  the  prototype  of  those 
who  have  been  against  the  160-acre 
limitation  clau.se  for  the  past  30  years 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ULLMAN      I  yield. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I.  too.  want  to 
congratulate  the  g':'ntleman  on  his  state- 
ment, and  particularly  because  I  come 
from  southern  California.  I  want  to  say, 
very  frankly,  I  believe  that  if  there  was 
not  something  that  some  very  special 
groups  could  see  to  their  advantage  from 
retaining  this  provision  in  the  bill,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  in.  I  can  see  no 
harm  in  taking  it  out.  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  way  it  will  jeopardize  the  sale  of 
bonds  on  the  California  project  I 
earnestly  support  the  gentleman  in  what 
he  is  saying. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   ULLMAN      I  yield. 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  the  arguments  thus  far  made  in 
favor  of  the  pending  amendment  is  that 
they  are  in  error  What  we  have  here  is 
not  one  project,  but  two  separate  proj- 
ects: One  project  to  serve  roughly  half 
a  million  acres  in  Mr.  Sisk's  area,  the 
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central  .ToAqutn  Valley,  California  out 
of  the  Federal  prujecl;  and  In  addition 
to  the  project  to  ser\e  Mr  Sisk's  area 
we  have  a  .separate  S:ate  water  iMoU^ot 
Both  of  these  proje.-ts,  because  of  the 
geofrraphlcal  facts  of  life  in  California. 
have  to  occupy  the  same  rosorvolr  s.to  In 
order  to  store  their  water;  so  wo  nt  to- 
■ctlior  on  bu!ldjntr  a  dam  at  the  Snn  Luis 
site  which  is  tho  only  avalhiblo  .site  that 
w:U  hold  both  Slate  water  and  Federal 
water.  'Itioy  aro  eac^  goln;:  to  put  thrlr 
own  water  into  It;  thoy  are  vach  coing 
to  tako  tholr  ovn\  water  out  of  it  Tliore 
Is  a  sharing  of  the  co-s'.-,;  the  State  l.s  jiny- 
Ing  Its  fair  .share  and  the  Fodorul  C»ov- 
ornment  l.s  paying  its  share  to  construct 
this  ro.sorvolr.  I  do  nut  sec  why  any 
Federal  law  .should  b''  imi)0,sed  ui>on  the 
water  produced  by  tie  State  any  more 
than  tliore  is  any  nrson  why  Stute  law 
should  be  impased  on  the  Federal  proj- 
ect. If  anybotly  roads  the  Constitution 
and  believes  we  have  State  novortimonts 
und  a  Federal  Oovfrnment  he  .--hould 
rrallre  that  this  Is  ii  matter  of  States 
rlght.s,  and  there  .should  be  no  Interfer- 
ence from  the  Federa:  Govcrnmont 

Why  do  the  people  'rom  soulhorn  Cr.li- 
fornla  want  this  .section  7  left  in  if  the 
report  says  It  Is  surp  usage?  Ir\«ofar  as 
our  committee  and  Uif  Ct)nBress  i.s  con- 
crrnod  It  l.s  surpluvagi',  but  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  slundpo  nt  It  l.s  not  surplus- 
ftge  Thoy  Unik  at  I  from  the  stand- 
point of  removing  th  >  possibility  of  long 
litigious  lawsult^s  ove-  the  next  20  years 
which  will  delay  the  project  while  tho.sc 
lawsuits  are  being  carried  through  the 
various  courts,  and  wlilch  would  keep  this 
arid  and  thirsty  area  from  gotttnr  the 
water  It  need.s  for  maiy  years  I  ask  that 
it  be  kept  In  for  that  reason,  and  I  a.sk 
that  It  be  kept  In  for  the  additional  rea- 
son that  It  will  ma>e  it  Impossible  for 
certain  areas  In  Kern  County  to  Join  In 
with  the  State -flnan?<Ki  plan;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  people  further  south 
who  must  take  this  water  and  use  It  in 
their  factories,  thci:-  homes,  and  their 
Industries  will  have,  jy  them.selvps  alone, 
to  build  the  conduit  to  carry  this  water 
up  over  the  mounti  ins  and  down  into 
the  valleys,  a  very,  verj-  expensive  job. 
It  will  increase  the  cost  to  our  workers 
and  to  our  industries  and  to  our  homes 
unmercifully  if  we  have  to  do  thi.s  So 
that  Is  the  second  reiison  we  wish  to  have 
this  In. 

The  third  reason,  of  course,  is  to  avoid 
the  delay  in  getting  the  bond  Ls.sue,  be- 
cause you  cannot  issue  State  water 
bonds  and  get  a  fini uncial  house  to  float 
them  while  there  L«  litigation  pending. 
This  particular  sect; on  7  spells  out  here 
once  and  for  all  what  is  a  fact,  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  State  ])roject.  and  removes 
the  po.ssibility  of  ca-r\-ing  this  thing  up 
through  the  courts  :>f  the  land  through 
the  course  of  some  20  years,  with  the 
consequent  delay  of  getting  water  serv- 
ice to  our  people. 

The  most  zealous  iKotector  of  the  160- 
acre  limitation  that  we  know  of  in  this 
land,  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, under  date  o'  yesterday  advised 
each  and  every  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  it  rex)mmends  retention 


of  section  7,  Of  cour,sc,  its  recommen- 
dation Is  based  on  the  very  irasons  I 
have  given. 

In  clu.sn^  iLs  memorandum  to  the 
Cungrfhs,  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sorlrttlon  '^ald  thI.s: 

Tlio  Suu  LaU  project  la  urgently  ncrdcd. 
Your  eujipurt  for  the  bill.  H.R.  7155.  wUh 
nMtlon  7  Included,  would  be  vpry  grpntly 
appreciated. 

Tliat  comes  from  the  nuxst  zealous 
protector  of  the  160-acre  limitation  In 
the  counti-y.  They  know  and  they  un- 
di!N;M:i(!  ihls  .situation,  und  they  rocom- 
uu  ud  i!<ui  the  amcudmoui  bclorc  you  be 
utftsiud.  They  rc>commend  It  In  the 
inteieNt  of  the  maximum  u.se  of  water 
in  this  wnter-.short  land  of  ours,  they 
rocommond  it  in  the  Intorosl  of  the 
progro.s.s  of  tho  West  und  thereby  in  the 
interest  of  the  prot;ro&s  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Thoy  realize  that  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  the  amendment  be- 
fore you  is  ba.sed  are  fallacious  They 
have  analyzed  tl.e  matter  and  thoy  say 
to  tho  Congres.^  of  the  United  States: 
•  Act  .sensibly,  keep  section  7  in  there, 
poiTnll  the  project  to  go  ahead  as  It 
.■^l-.ould  i:o  ahead  on  a  sound  ba.sls,  rocog- 
nU-lng  the  diffortnce  in  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Slate  und  Ft>dcMU  Oovcrn- 
menl  and  If  a  ISO-ticre  limitation  is 
proper  m  the  State  area,  let  the  State 
impoBf  It  " 

Mr,  Ct)HF,I.AN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  tho  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  s;x>ak  In  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oreiton  ;  Mr,  Ui.lmanI  to  de- 
lete section  7  from  tlie  San  Luis  bill. 

Debate  yesteiday  and  today  has  opened 
up  the  quovstlon  with  which  this  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  namely,  the  question 
of  how  Fetleral  reclamation  law  shall  ap- 
ply  to  a  project  of  thia  unique  nature 
which  involves  Joint  Federal  and  State 
investment.  Let  me  reiterate  that  this 
is  a  unique  problem  because  it  is  a  Joint 
Federal-State  project  that  we  are  plan- 
ning at  San  Luis. 

Normally,  Federal  reclamation  law 
would  apply  to  a  federally  constructed 
reclamation  project.  Normally,  it  would 
not  apply  to  a  State-constructed  project. 
But  this  is  a  joint  Federal-State  project 
and  the  entirely  honest  and  legitimate 
question  of  how  reclamation  law  shall 
apply  here  arises. 

The  bill  in  the  original  form  proposes 
to  answer  this  question  .'^imply  by  stat- 
ing that  water  taken  from  the  San  Luis 
Resex-voir  to  be  used  in  the  Federal  Cen- 
tral Valley  projcH:t  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  reclamation  law  and  that  water 
taken  from  the  reservoir  for  all  other 
purposes  shall  be  specifically  freed  from 
Federal  reclamation  law.  It  is  section  7 
which  suites  this  latter  provision. 

This  formula  is  unacceptable.  It  ig- 
nores the  all-important  fact  that  Federal 
reclamation  law  has  traditionally  been 
stated  not  in  terms  of  where  water  is 
used,  but  in  terms  of  the  facilities 
tlirough  which  it  is  developed.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  it.  Title  43  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  523,  reads: 

Water  Impounded,  stored,  or  carried  In 
Federal  reclamation  faculties  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  reclamation  law. 


Because  this  formula  Is  unacceptable — 
the  formula  set  forth  In  the  present  bill 
in  \tA  section  7 — we  .should  delete  it  as 
proposed  In  the  UUman  amendment. 

Tho  fact  Is  that  waters  to  be  accumu- 
lated In  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  will  havo 
been  developed  elsewhere  m  the  various 
mountnlnou.s  rep  ions  nf  tho  Stnte  of  Cali- 
fornia and  will  have  been  regulated  and 
roiuicined  by  8\ich  fwUitlos  a^  Shu.vta 
Dam.  Ko.swlrk  Dam,  Nunbus  Dam,  Ful- 
som  Dam.  and  others—all  projecu  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds.  'J'hcn.  on 
top  of  that,  at  San  Lul.s  itself.  Uiese 
waters  shall  havo  Ix^en  itorcd  m  an- 
other facility  dependent  ui>on  Federal 
funds.  Let  us  not  fonset  tJiat  the  San 
Luis  KcsciAolr  substructure  will  be  en-- 
tircly  a  Federal  project.  If  the  State  of 
California  does,  In  the  final  Instance, 
participate  to  make  the  San  Luis  Reser- 
voir a  joint  Fedirnl-State  project — if  It 
docs,  11  wUl  add  to  the  basic  Federal  sub- 
structure. 

Now.  It  Is  not  my  contention  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  should  apply  to 
waters  developed  entirely  by  the  Slate 
of  California,  What  I  am  saylty;  is  that 
tho  doflnitlon  of  so-callt>d  State  waters 
Included  in  this  legislation  in  Its  soction 
7  is  .simply  not  corrtHrt,  In  direct  con- 
flict wiUi  Federal  reclamaUon  law.  Uio 
language  of  this  section  would  »et  aa  a 
basia  for  the  application  of  Uie  law  Uie 
standard  of  where  it  is  to  be  used.  In- 
.stoad,  the  law  traditionally  appllea  on 
the  basis  of  what  facilities  arc  used  to 
develop  und  accumulate  the  water. 

Clearly.  Uien,  section  7  of  tills  measure 
l.s  a  device  to  bypass  and  confuse  exlst- 
liig  Federal  reclamation  law.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  removed. 

I  take  issue  wltli  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  14th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Haoen]  who  yesterday  sug- 
gested Uiat  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
formula  provided  In  section  7  should 
thejnselves  offer  clarifying  language. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  enough  on 
tlie  face  of  it  that  those  who  propose  to 
bypass  Federal  reclamation  law  by  put- 
tmg  forth  this  kind  of  formula,  when 
their  proposals  are  called  to  light  and 
criticized,  must  then  themselves  suggest 
an  alternative — presumably  one  more  in 
line  with  traditiorml  reclamation  prin- 
ciples. Furthermore,  if  they  cannot 
offer  an  acceptable  alternative,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  no  choice  but  to  strike 
section  7  from  this  measure  and  leave  a 
final  determination  of  the  question  to  the 
courts, 

I  think  it  remaiiis  only  to  be  pointed 
out  once  again  that  the  result  of  pars- 
ing this  bill  without  cleaning  up  the  mat- 
ter of  Federal  reclamation  law  can  only 
be  unjust  enrichment  of  the  various 
large  land  owners  who  will  benefit  by 
receiving  water  from  facilities  built  in 
some  substantial  degree  with  Federal 
tax  revenues. 

I  urge  strongly  that  our  colleagues  sup- 
port the  Ullman  amendment,  because,  in 
doing  so,  we  will  be  preventing  the  by- 
passing of  Federal  reclamation  law. 
Then,  with  this  question  answered,  we 
can  join  in  supporting  the  San  Luis  proj- 
ect which  is  so  vital  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  which,  in  its  large  purposes, 
has  my  full  support. 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
at  the  outset  that  I  was  not  in  Congress 
at  the  time  when  my  colleague  from 
California  waged  his  fight,  and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  wants  to  retain  section  7, 
and  I  was  not  a  part  of  that  fight.  Nor 
does  this  San  Luis  project  deliver  any 
water  to  our  particular  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
taining section  7  for  three  fundamental 
reasons;  three.  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
the  first  joint  reclamation  project  that 
we  have  had.  Every  time  we  have  some- 
thing in  which  the  State  participates  it 
is  a  question :  If  the  Federal  Government 
puts  some  money  in  it.  are  they  going 
to  control?  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
clear  so  as  to  encourage  other  States  to 
participate  in  reclamation  that  if  they 
do  participate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  because  they 
put  some  money  in  It  to  control  the  wa- 
ter that  comes  out  of  a  joint  project. 
And,  you  can  only  do  that  by  keeping 
section  7  in  so  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  known. 

Second,  this  fear  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  certainly  ought  to  have  no 
bearing  here,  because  the  organization 
that  represents  that  group,  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  is  for  reten- 
tion of  section  7.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  frc«n  Oregon  !Mr.  Ullman] 
believes  in  the  National  Reclamation 
A-^sociation ;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  generally  represents  large 
landowners.  The  National  Orange,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  the  labor 
organizations  represent  a  great  many 
taxpayers.  Those  organizations  are  all 
against  section  7  and  are  supporting  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  brought  that  up.  the  tax 
question,  because  it  brings  me  to  the 
ttiird  part — to  my  mind,  the  important 
part  of  this  proposal — and  that  is  the 
payer.  Who  is  going  to  F>ay  for  this 
project?  In  my  opinion,  the  people  who 
are  going  to  pay  for  this  project  are  the 
ones  whose  attitude  and  whose  recom- 
mendation we  should  pay  some  attention 
to.  I  have  here  a  letter  which  I  think 
most  Members  have  received  from  the 
Feather  River  Project  Association.  Let 
me  read  from  this  the  names  of  the  as- 
sociations which  are  joined  here  and 
want  to  keep  section  7  in : 

Partial  list  of  California  counties,  agencies, 
organizations,  and  associations  which  have 
officially  declared  their  support  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7  of  H  R.  7155  (Slsk).  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit,  Cen- 
tral Vr.lley  project.  California:  Irrigation 
Districts  Association  of  California  i  repre- 
Eents  190  water  districts  in  California),  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Antelope  Valley-E^st  Kern  Water  Ba- 
sin Association,  Eastern  Municipal  Water 
District,  Riverside  County  Water  Association, 
Santa    Ana    River    Water    Association,    San 


Bernardino  Courty  Supplemental  Water  As- 
sociation, Chlno  Basin  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict. Molave  River  County  Water  District, 
Mojave  Water  /.gency,  Mojave  Desert  Soil 
Conservaiaon  District.  San  Bernardino  Valley 
Water  CoiLservation  District.  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Kern  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau, San  Bernajdino  County  Farm  Biu-eau. 
Imperial  County  Farm  Bureau,  Kern  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Bernardino  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Lc»s  Ang'jles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Bakersfleld  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Feather   aiver   Project   Association. 

Southern  California  Water  Coordinating 
Conferen(}e.  whl:h  includes  members  repre- 
senting the  following:  San  Antonio  Water 
Co.  Soutihern  California  Water  Co..  Santa 
Fe  Irrigation  D:strlct,  Calleguas  Municipal 
Water  District.  Eastern  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict. Southern  California  Water  Works  As- 
sociation. Western  Municipal  Water  District, 
Metropolitan  Water  District,  Orange  County 
Water  DijBtrict,  Bueno  Colorado  Municipal 
Water  District.  California  Water  &  Tele- 
phone Co..  Central  Basin  Municipal  Water 
Asroclatian,  Orange  County  Municipal  Water 
District,  Compton  Municipal  Water  District. 
San  Diego  Coun  :y  Water  Authority,  Orange 
County  Municipal  Water  Authority.  Palm 
Springs  Water  <;o  ,  San  Bernardino  Valley 
Municipal,  Muniripal  Water  District,  United 
Water  Conservation  District,  Ventura  River 
Municipal  Water  District,  Chlno  Basin  Mu- 
tual Watar  Distr.ct,  Fallbrook  Public  Utility 
District.  Riverside  County  Water  Advisory 
Commission,  Inglewood  Water  Department, 
Long  Beach  Water  Department.  Coachella 
Valley  County  W  iter  District,  and  Oceanside 
Water  Department. 

I  think  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  paying  the  bill,  we  will  leave 
in  section  7. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  tl.e  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  pains  me  to  di-sagree 
with  my  good  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllbcanI. 
for  whose  moti^■ation  I  have  the  highest 
regard.  I  just  think  they  are  wrong  in 
this  instance  and  I  hope  that  Members 
listening  will  \ote  for  or  against  this 
amendment  on  t  he  basis  of  fact  and  logic 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  emotion  or 
the  identity  of  persons  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  question. 

Section  7  in  the  bill  was  worked  out 
very  carefully  with  the  author  of  the 
bill,  the  jentlen.an  from  California  [Mr. 
SiSKl,  and  repi-esentatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's oflBce  in  California,  and  at  no 
time  wa3  it  ever  stated  that  there  was 
any  intention  to  change  Federal  recla- 
mation law.  I  am  certain  if  that  were 
the  case  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SisKl  would  not  have  included  it 
in  his  bill,  because  he  has  stated  reF>eat- 
edly  that  he  supports  Federal  reclama- 
tion law. 

Therefore,  tiieve  is  a  disagreement 
only  over  the  qi  estion  of  whether  or  not 
section  7  accomplishes  more  than  we 
seek  to  accomplish,  to  wit,  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  presently  prevailing  inter- 
pretation of  reclamation  law  applied  to 
the  facts  of  the  San  Luis  project  If  we 
want  to  label  this  section  7  which  we 
seek  to  retain  in  the  bill,  it  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  f.ntibarratry  section,  the 
States  rights  section,  the  prevention  of 
litigation  section,  the  clarity  and  equity 
section:  any  on<'  of  these  phrases  would 


fit  it.  It  merely  states  what  we  consider 
the  prevailing  opinion  to  be  with  respect 
to  current  Federal  law  as  applied  to  the 
facts  which  will  be  represented  ui  the 
joint  undertaking  of  the  San  Luis  and 
the  Feather  River  projects.  The  Con- 
gress has  often  codified  and  stated  exist- 
ing law  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  the 
interest  of  convenience.  That  is  all  we 
are  asking  you  to  do  in  the  case  of  sec- 
tion 7.  We  agree  that  the  state  of  the 
law  is  exactly  as  would  be  obtained  under 
section  7.  but  we  can  foresee,  perhaps, 
that  some  court  10  years  from  now  might 
disagree  with  our  interpretation  unless 
the  Congress  says  that  this  is  the  law. 

Further,  there  is  a  very  practical  mat- 
ter concerned.  The  viability  of  the 
Feather  River  project  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  is  only  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  San  Luis  project,  is  tied 
up  in  the  fate  of  a  $p4  million  bond  is- 
sue. That  bond  issue  can  be  passed  and 
sold  only  if  it  is  evident  to  bonding  house 
attorneys  and  purchasers  and  even  po- 
tential customers  of  the  State  project 
that  the  State  project,  which  is  financed 
and  paid  for  by  the  State,  is  not  going  to 
be  subject  to  Federal  management  by  the 
decision  of  some  court  10  years  hence. 
So  this  is  a  vei-y  practical  caveat  in  the 
bill  in  the  interest  of  clarity. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Federal  investment  in  its  service  area 
is  being  reduced  b>  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  cooperating  with  the  State  in 
the  financing  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  HAGEN.     That  is  correct. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
State's  contribution  to  the  so-called  joint 
structures  is  in  excess  of  the  Federal 
contribution  in  every  instance;  in  other 
words,  the  State  is  i^oing  to  pay  exactly 
for  what  it  gets  and  pay  more  than  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  cost  of  these 
common  structures. 

You  may  ask  why  this  should  be  of 
interest  to  someone  from  New  York. 
Kansas,  or  some  other  State.  This  is  an 
unique  venture  in  partnership  in  that  a 
State  undertakes  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  its  own  water  development. 
Should  this  partnership  venture  fail  for 
any  reason,  you  will  see  the  State  of 
California  back  here  several  years  hence 
asking  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  this  total  State  project,  and  you 
will  discourage  the  development  of  co- 
operative plans  in  otlier  States,  so  that 
the  potential  Federal  cost,  created  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  in  my 
opinion,  poses  a  real  thieat  of  large  in- 
creases in  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
future.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  ask  that  you  sustain  our  position  on 
section  7.  The  savings  that  will  be  im- 
mediately achieved  by  this  joint  Federal- 
State  project  have  been  indicated.  The 
State  of  California  will  pay  for  the  total 
benefit  of  the  State  project  from  these 
joint  structures.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact 
this  chai-acteristic  of  separate  identity  is 
stipulated  in  several  sections  of  H.R. 
7155  in  addition  to  .said  section  7.     For 
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example  subsection  f>  of  section  3 
stated  on  page  8  of  i  he  bill  before  us 
declares: 

The  State  shall  not  te  restricted  in  the 
exercise  of  Ita  allocated  right  to  the  ubc  of 
the  capacities  of  the  Joint-use  facilities  for 
water  service  outelde  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit  service  area. 

Except  as  it  adds  n^ference  to  drain- 
age facilities  speciflctJly  this  language 
is  an  exact  statement  of  the  intent  of. 
and  the  import  and  effect  of.  section  7. 
Simply  stated  said  subsection  (f)  de- 
clares that  State  water  deliveries  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  Federal  statutorj* 
or  administrative  regulation  insofar  as 
water  deliveries  are  c:)ncerned  and  it  Is 
my  belief  that  this  language  is  also  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  us'?  of  drainage  facil- 
ities although  section  7  is  more  explicit 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  reciuisite  niunbcr  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whim  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  George  P.  Mil- 
ler] was  speaking.  I  iim  quite  sure  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  every 
person  who  was  in  iavor  of  retaining 
section  7  in  this  bill  was  in  opposition 
to  the  philosophy  and  the  principle  of 
the  160-acre  llmitaticn.  I  am  sure  he 
spoke  generally  and  not  specifically, 
because  in  my  own  :ase  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  160-acre  lim- 
itation. I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  I  were  once  again  a  member  of  the 
California  Legislature  and  this  proposal 
were  before  the  legislature  to  limit  the 
benefits  of  the  State  water  project  to 
160  acres,  I  would  vote  for  such  a  limi- 
tation. But  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  not  based  upon  the  philo.sophy 
of  the  160-acre  linntation.  It  is  based 
purely  upon  the  phi.osophy  of  States 
rights.  I  thought  th?  gentleman  from 
Oregon  put  his  finger  squarely  upon  the 
issue  which  is  here  .nvolved  when  he 
said,  shall  Federal  benefits  follow  Fed- 
eral investment?  I  presume  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  believes  they  should 
and  Federal  regulation  should  follow 
benefits.  I  might  saj  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Is  that  a  correct  statement 
of  the  gentleman's  pomt  of  view? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  basically  true. 
We  have  here  a  Federal-State  project 
where  an  arrangement  has  not  been 
worked  out.  We  have  no  agreement  and 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  and  no  one 
has  any  way  of  knowing  where  the  bene- 
fits will  flow  at  this  time.  I  only  want 
Federal  benefits  to  follow  where  Federal 
investment  is  made. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Then  I  have  stated 
the  gentleman's  issus  correctly:  Shall 
Federal  benefits.  Federal  regulation,  fol- 
low Federal  investmmt — and  we  both 
agree  they  should.  The  point  I  would 
like  to  make  here  Is  .hat  Federal  regu- 
lations do  follow  Federal  investment  in 
this  case  because  Fee  era!  investment  is 
for  the  San  Luis  service  area  which  is 
a  Federal  service  areji,    Because  we  are 


building  this  jointly  the  Federal  in- 
vestment is  $60  million  less  than  it 
would  othennise  have  been.  All  we  are 
asking  here  today  is  for  the  State  legis- 
lature to  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  apply  to 
the  service  area  which  is  served  by  in- 
vestment made  by  the  State. 

I  think  we  should  remember  this. 
The  State  of  California  owns  this  land 
upon  which  this  reservoir  \vall  be  built 
and  if  this  bill  does  not  pass,  that  the 
State  of  California  will  build  the  San 
Luis  reservoir.  But.  if  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia builds  the  reservoir  on  land  that 
it  now  owns,  then  the  opportunity  to  use 
that  site  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  we  will  never 
be  able  to  finish  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. The  people  in  the  Federal  San 
Luis  service  area  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  mostly  in  the  district  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
forina  [Mr.  SiskJ.  will  not  have  the 
chance  to  receive  Federal  water  because 
the  State  has  already  built  a  reservoir  on 
the  only  site  available.  Let  us  re- 
member this;  we  are  not  giving  any- 
thing to  the  State  of  California  for  the 
non-Federal  service  area.  We  are  ask- 
ing the  State  for  the  right  to  build  our 
portion  of  this  dam  on  top  of  the  one 
that  the  State  is  going  to  build  anyway. 
So  why  under  the  point  of  view  is  it 
jastifiable  for  us.  because  we  are  being 
taken  along  as  a  partner,  to  tell  the  State 
of  California  that  for  your  part  of  the 
project  which  you  pay  for,  you  must 
follow  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
that  wc  follow  for  our  part? 

I  was  asked  before  I  concluded  my  re- 
marks to  remind  the  Hoase  that  this  is 
not  a  power  project  and  public  power  is 
not  involved  in  any  way.  In  fact,  the 
San  Luis  project  is  a  consumer  of  power 
rather  than  a  producer.  Since  I  was 
asked  by  a  Member  on  our  side  to  bring 
that  point  out.  I  am  so  doing  at  this 
time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  at  1:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado';' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  quite  a 
little  comment  on  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill.  This  is  a  controversial  sec- 
tion which  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
fire.  I  want  to  state  my  position  clearly 
because  this  wn?  a  part  of  some  six  or 
seven  amendments  which  a  group  of  us 
agreed  to  attempt  to  keep  in  this  piece  of 
legislation  on  behalf  of  some  of  our 
friends  in  southern  California.  These 
amendments  were  written  into  the  bill 
which  I  Introduced  at  that  time.  I  car- 
ried on  a  consistent  fight  for  all  of  those 
provisions.  All  of  the  provisions  were 
written  into  the  bill  up  until  this  point. 
I  think  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER],  will  agree  that  our  joint 
efforts  in  the  committee  did  manage  to 


retain  this  section.  However,  since  that 
time  a  controversy  has  developed  over 
the  meaning  of  this  language.  If  any- 
thing happ>ens  with  this  section  in  the 
bill  that  would  not  happen  with  it  out  of 
the  bill,  then  we  are  amending  the 
reclamation  law.  This  is  simply  a  legal 
practicality.  The  facts  are  that  the  peo- 
ple in  my  area  are  not  particularly  con- 
cerned, because  our  area  is  100  percent 
under  the  reclamation  law,  but  I  simply 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal 
project  will  be  able  to  operate  success- 
fully under  the  reclamation  law.  At  the 
same  time  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
State  project  can  operate  successfully 
under  the  State  law.  That  is  my  posi- 
tion. That  is  what  I  think  will  happen 
under  this  bill,  whether  this  section  is 
in  or  out. 

Unfortunately  a  situation  has  de- 
veloped where  a  few  people  are  appar- 
ently reading  something  into  this  sec- 
tion which  we  in  the  committee  do  not 
read  into  it:  that  is,  that  it  migrht  offer 
a  loophole  through  which  water  could 
be  secured  which  could  not  be  secured 
without  it. 

With  reference  to  a  legal  proceeding 
in  court,  it  is  m.y  opinion  that  when 
the  Congress  speaks  that  will  be  it. 
There  will  be  no  more  litigation  with 
this  section  out  than  with  it  in.  That 
was  my  position  from  the  beginning, 
that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  to  get 
it  to  the  fioor  and  then  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  my  colleagues.  The  other  body 
.saw  fit  to  strike  this  section,  as  I  say. 
In  view  of  the  controversy  that  has 
arisen,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
agree  that  we  do  not  want  to  amend 
the  reclamation  law.  it  is  my  opinion  at 
the  present  time  that  the  legislation 
would  be  less  controversial  if  the  sec- 
tion is  stricken  from  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HAGEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  It  is  true  that  you  have 
stated  many  times  that  you  support  the 
Federal  reclamation  law,  including  the 
acreage  limitations,  as  applied  to  tradi-. 
tional  federally  subsidized  projects. 
Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  conect. 
Mr.  HAGEN.  Has  anyone  ever 
pointed  out  to  you  how  this  particular 
section  7  attempts  to  change  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  That  is  the  point  I 
wished  to  make.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  have  an  idea  that  it  has  not  been 
pointed  out  specifically  that  it  would 
not  amend  it.  Apparently  it  is  the  in- 
terpretation that  various  people  have 
placed  upon  it,  which  has  created  the 
controversy. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  It  is  your  understand- 
ing that  the  present  stato  of  the  law- 
is  that  the  Federal  reclamation  law 
would  not  apply  to  a  wholly  State- 
OM^Tied.  State-financed  project? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  right.  It 
is  my  opinion,  and  it  certainly  is  the 
intent  of  our  committee  and  It  is  very 
accurately  spelled  out  in  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill,  that  Federal  law 
shall  govern  the  Federal  project  and 
State  law  shall  govern  the  State  proj- 
ect:  I  believe  that  when  the  Congress 
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speaks  that  will  be  the  intent;  that 
Federal  law  governs  the  Federal  project 
and  State  law  the  State  project. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  fair 
to  say  that  all  section  7  does  is  to  re- 
state in  the  legislation  what  is  already 
provided  by  current   law? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  covers  it  precisely. 
The  gentleman  sat  in  the  room  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  made.  This 
simply  was  inserted  for  purposes  of 
clarification. 

We  intended  and  I  believe  that  section 
7  Is  merely  a  statement  of  existing  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  smd  that,  with  or 
without  section  7  in  the  legislation,  the 
courts  would  hold  that  the  sharing  of 
a  site  and  joint  financing,  construction 
and  use  of  structures  placed  thereon  as 
proposed  in  the  San  Luis  legislation 
would  not  subject  State  water  deliveries 
to  Federal  reclamation  law.  Further,  it 
is  my  opinion  that,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  legislation,  with  or  without  section 
7,  the  Secretary  of  the  Diterior  would 
have  full  legal  authoiity  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  with  the  State  of  California 
spelling  out  the  safeguard  stated  in  sec- 
tion 7. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired, 
all  Ume  on  this  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  fi-om  Oregon 
I  Mr.  UllmanI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ullman) 
there  were — ayes  81.  noes  84. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ullmam  and  Mr. 

HOSMKR. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  thei'e  were — ayes 
139.  noes  122. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ssc.  8.  Ther«  ia  hereby  autbortaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  workt 
of  the  San  Luu  unit,  lnclu<llQg  ]olnt-uae 
facUlUM,  authorised  by  this  Act,  other  than 
diatribution  ■yvtenu  and  dmlns,  the  aum 
of  t390.430.000.  plus  such  additional  amouut. 
If  any.  »a  may  t>«  required  by  r«aaon  of 
chanices  in  coats  of  oonatructlon  of  the  types 
in>-olred  In  the  San  Luis  unit  as  shown  by 
engineering  Indexes.  Said  base  sum  of 
t390.430,000  shall.  howe\-er.  be  diminished  to 
the  extent  that  the  State  maJces  funds  or 
lands  or  Interests  In  land  a\'Hll.tble  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  2  or  3  of  this 
Act  which  decrease  the  costs  which  would  be 
incurred  If  the  «'orics  authorised  In  section 
1  of  this  Act  (Including  provision  for  their 
subsequent  expansion)  were  constructed 
solely  as  a  Federal  project.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  In  addition 
thereto,  such  amounts  as  are  required  (a> 
for  construction  of  such  distribution  sys- 
tems and  drains  as  are  not  constructed  by 
local  Interests,  and  (b)  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  unit.  All  monejre  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  from  the  Stat«  under 
this  Act  shall  be  covered  into  the  szime 
accounts  as  moneys  appropriated  hereunder 
and  shall  be  available,  without  further  ap- 
propriation, to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow  On  page 
12.  line  9,  after  "the  sum  of"  Insert  "not  to 


exceed."  and  on  :ine  9  strike  out  the  word 
•plus"  and  strike  out  lines  10.  11,  and  line 
12  through  the  period  followuig  the  word 
"Indexes." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  limit  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $290,430  000.  As  the  bill  is  now 
written,  it  authorizes  the  sum  of  $290,- 
430,000  "plus  su;;h  additional  amount,  if 
any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
changes  in  costf.  of  construction  of  the 
types  involved  in  the  San  Luis  unit  as 
shown   by  engineering  indexes." 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  raise  this  question  so 
that  we  may  have  a  limitation  and  so 
that  we  may  know  the  amount  that  is 
authorized  under  this  bill.  As  the  lan- 
guage now  reads,  you  would  depend  upon 
some  engineering  indexes  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  authorization.  You 
would  huve  your  $290,430,000,  and  then 
it  says  "plus  such  additional  amount  as 
shown  by  engineering  indexes. '  Now. 
whose  enpineering  indexes'*  What  en- 
gineerinf  indexes?  Let  us  say  you  had 
three  or  four  engineering  indexes,  one 
showing  an  Increase,  one  showing  a  de- 
crease, luid  perhaps  one  showing  the 
level  to  be  as  It  is.  What  index  are  you 
goirxg  to  take^  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  should  legislate  in  this  manner. 
If  it  Is  going  to  run  considerably  over 
the  $290  million  in  the  auUion/ation 
durliig  ttie  period  of  construction.  Uiat 
^-iU  be  known.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  come  back  to  the  House  and  ask 
tor  this  additional  authoriKition.  but  it 
seems  to  me  rather  liTe.sponsible  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  depend  upon  .some 
engLneeririR  Indexes  when  we  do  not 
know  v^tiat  engineerlrig  index  is  going 
to  be  used. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted  so  that  we 
wUi  not  exceed  the  $290,430,000.  If 
later  on  It  becomes  nece.'^ary  to  come 
back  to  the  House  and  show  why  this 
additlonsd  amount  is  needed — as  we  have 
done  in  the  past  in  the  Central  Valley 
project  where  there  has  been  a  later  e.s- 
timate— the  funds  will  be  provided 
But,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  this 
kind  of  loose  language  in  a  bill  when 
we  hava  legislation  in  the  future 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Would  Uie  gentleman 
tell  me.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  familiar  with  au- 
thorizations generally,  is  this  open  end 
proposal  common  in  authorizations  for 
construction  work? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  understand  in  the  Cen- 
tral VaJley.  in  some  areas,  that  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  but  if  we  made 
mistakes  in  the  past  and  the  estimates 
have  been  low  many  times,  I  think  we 
should  correct  that  now  and  say  it  shall 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  and  per- 
haps they  wiU  be  more  careful  in  the 
manner  the  money  is  spent  rather  than 
saying  It  will  be  $290  million  plus  some 
engineering  indexes  later  on.  I  think  it 
is  a  rs^er  reckless  way  of  appropri- 
ating. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenxan  jrleld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  and  say 
only  this:  Simply  becaiKse  these  open 
end  bills  have  been  passed  before  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  put  an  end  to 
It,  and  this  is  a  very  good  tmie  to  start. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  go  along  with  this  amend- 
ment that  we  sliail  not  exceed  the 
amount;  $290  million  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  an  open  end  authorization 
saying  that  somebody's  index  later  on 
will  make  it  possible  to  spend  a  lot  more 
Ls  a  little  dangerous.  I  should  say. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  oppose 
this  amendment  because  very  frankly 
I  am  anxious  to  see  Uiat  this  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  any  other  construction, 
be  done  as  economically  as  possible.  I 
asice  to  some  extent  with  the  comment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  ju.st 
because  this  has  been  in  oUier  bills  is 
not  necessarily  u  reason  to  leave  it  in 
this  bill.  I  Will  say,  however,  tliat  so 
far  as  I  know,  fur  the  last  50  years, 
UiroujJhout  the  hl.stoiy  of  reclamation 
projects,  this  is  the  language  that  has 
boon  used. 

The  powsillon  taken  by  the  deprtrUnriits 
downtown,  including  the  Bureau  of  Uic 
BudKet,  as  I  understand  tlieir  poiiUon. 
the  Departmtnt  of  the  Interior.  Uie 
Corps  of  EnnUieeis  and  others  whase 
work  i.s  involved  m  this,  l.s  that  tins  could 
save  money;  and.  of  course,  there  is  some 
pos,sibility  that  it  might  increase  tlie  cost. 
That  Is.  Uiey  sliould  be  Klven  the  flexi- 
bility of  followlnn  the  con.struclion  iti- 
dexes.  This  is  a  suigle  index.  Tliere  is 
not  a  multitude  of  these  prepared.  Ac- 
tually the  construction  industi-y  each 
month  submits  flxures  to  a  central  fllmg 
section  where  Uiey  prepare  what  is  called 
the  construction  index  for  that  period  of 
tune.  That  lias  been  followed  by  all 
agencies  as  the  construction  index.  It 
IS  my  hope  Uiat  Uiat  Index  will  sliow  a 
reduction  in  cast  of  construction  rather 
than  an  increase,  allhouuh  we  have  been 
faced  with  increases  dunn«  the  past  10 
yeai-s;  thei-e  Is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SISK  I  am  plad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr  ASPINALI..  Is  there  any  po.«y>t- 
bility  that  the  iunendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  can  make  any  sav- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
corvstruction  of  this  facility? 

Mr  SISK  There  is  no  posvsible  saving 
that  I  can  see  because  what  j'ou  would  be 
doing,  of  course,  would  be  giving  them  an 
authorization  to  go  ahead  and  construct. 
Then  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  have 
spent  all  the  money  and  you  have  a  proj- 
ect that  lacks  a  couple  of  million  dollars 
of  being  completed.  Certainly  we  are 
not  going  to  let  it  stand  uncompleted  and 
unusable. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  there  any  possi- 
bility that  it  might  lead  to  agreement  of 
contracts  that  would  be  any  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  Interest  of  the  district  or 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SISK.  Based  on  my  knowledge 
and  imderstanding  of  the  Departments 
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position  and  that  of  the  construction 
people,  I  would  say  no.  What  it  actually 
does  is  to  place  these  p.;ople  in  a  strait - 
jacket,  to  a  ceitain  extent.  It  might 
tend  to  cause  them  to  gC'  up  in  their  costs. 
In  other  words,  in  this  case,  the  ceiling 
would  become  the  flooi .  That  is  some- 
thing we  always  run  into.  I  think  this 
project,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  is  ioing  to  be  con- 
structed for  substantially  less  than  this 
amount.  I  expect  tha  it  will  be  con- 
structed for  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $230-odd  million  But  I  do 
feel  that  this  amendirent  would  place 
the  Department  and  :he  construction 
agencies  in  a  straitjacl'.et  which  might 
tend  to  iiicrease  costs  rather  than  de- 
er ea.se  them. 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MEADER  Would  it  not  have 
this  effect,  that  thase  \indertAkln«  this 
construction  work  would  realize  that  if 
they  had  to  have  a  larper  author ir.atlon 
they  would  have  to  cone  back  to  Con- 
gress for  further  leglslnilon  which  would 
involve  some  time  and  some  diniculty; 
nnd  that  would  tend  to  iiake  them  more 
careful  than  If  they  bad  the  leeway 
which  the  language  in  the  bill  would 
afford? 

Mr  SISK  Of  course  that  Is  po.ssible 
as  the  pentleman  states  it  However,  as 
I  say.  it  is  my  f^rm  opinion  that  the  peo- 
ple "who  are'fruardlng  the  dollais  down 
there  are  ^lolng  to  see  to  11  that  the  con- 
tracts po  according  to  these  construc- 
tion indexes  as  they  have  existed  from 
year  to  vear.  That  is  my  only  reason  for 
opposing  the  amendment.  I  appi-eciate 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  I 
am  .sympathetic  with  his  position.  I  do 
believe  that  to  give  them  the  flexibility 
which  they  have  under  the  normal 
language  here  Is  advisable  After  all, 
the  appropriation  committee  still  has  to 
appropriate  the  money  and  they  c*n 
stop  these  appropriations  whenever  they 
desire.  So  there  is  cerUinly  no  desire 
on  mv  part,  or  on  the  part  of  Uie  com- 
mittee, to  take  anything  away  from  the 
appropriatH\B  power  of  the  Congress, 
because  I  think  it  is  essential  not  onlv 
to  this  pix)ject  but  to  the  carrying  on  of 
any  otlier  kind  of  construction  ctnied 
on  by  the  Federal  Government 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowl. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr   Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
1  Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Savlos:    On 

page  12.  line  19,  after  "Federal  project" 
strike  out  the  balance  uf  line  19  nnd  all  of 
lines  20,  21.  22,  and  23 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figure  that  has  been  included  in  this 
bill  as  the  cost  of  the  San  Luis  project 
IS  $290  milUon.  By  the  language  of  my 
amendment.  I  just  strike  out  $192  million 
more,  because  the  cost  of  thi.s  project  is 
actually  in  excess  of  $482  million.  If 
there  was  ever  an  open-end  pi-oposition 
presented  to  this  Congress,  it  occurs  on 
page  12  in  section  8.  lines  19  to  23.  The 
distribution  and  drainage  systems  should 


be  constructed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  water  users  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $192,650,000.  If  this  lan- 
guage stays  in  the  bill,  instead  of  author- 
izing a  project  for  $290,430,000  plus,  up 
or  down,  accorditig  to  the  indices,  you 
are  authorizing  a  project  in  excess  of 
$483  million.  Tlie  Federal  Government 
can  build  tlie  distribution  and  drainage 
system,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  re- 
quirement to  come  back  and  ask  this 
Congiess  or  anyone  else  for  the  approval 
to  build  these  features. 

If  anybody  from  California  wants  to 
stand  up  and  tell  me  that  that  informa- 
tion is  not  correct,  here  is  his  oppwr- 
tuiiity  to  do  it.  This  amendment  just 
saves  the  taxpayers  money  and  makes 
them  come  back  to  the  Congress  to  get 
the  appi-oval  for  this  $192  million. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
nt-ntleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  SISK,  Here  again  the  gentleman 
knows  this  is  the  normal  language  tliat 
IS  used  in  all  the.se  projects  Is  that 
corrt«ct? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  No.  This  is  a  different 
.situation  This  is  a  joint  St^ite-Ft^deral 
project  This  is  the  first  one  that  they 
ever  had  In  every  bill  that  we  have  ever 
had  before,  the  cost  of  the  distribution 
.system  has  always  been  Included  in  Uie 
atnount  that  has  been  authorized  This 
is  the  f^rst  time  we  have  ever  had  a  bill 
pre.sent<Kl  that  does  not  have  Dial 
amount  included  This  $290  million  does 
not  take  care  of  the  distribution  system 
What  my  amendment  does  is  just  to  say 
to  the  people  of  California  that  we  will 
approve  your  project  and  if  the  State 
will  enter  in  good  faith  into  tlie  type  of 
contract  which  has  been  authorized 
then  there  will  t)«>  no  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  the  distribution  system.  If  thei-e 
IS  not  a  contract  entered  into  and  it  be- 
comes a  full  Fe<leral  project,  before  they 
can  go  ahead,  they  have  to  come  back 
and  ask  the  Federal  Government  for  ap- 
proval of  $192  million  mojT 

Mr  WILSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  WILSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  sentleman  in  his  amendment 
I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
advocating  tlic  passage  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Cential  Valley  project.  This 
pioiect  has  much  merit  and  has  been  al- 
ready delayed  too  long. 

For  many  years,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  desired  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  joint  devel- 
opment of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

In  the  fiifct  place,  construction  of  this 
urgentl.v  needed  water  storage  project 
would  have  a  double-barreled  impact 
upon  the  State  economically.  Secondly, 
the  Federal  portion  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
would  make  a  most  important  resource 
contribution  by  furnishing  much  needed 
additional  water  to  an  area  of  almost 
500.000  acres  of  highly  productive  farm 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  In  addition,  the  San 
Luis  storage  unit  would  be  an  important 
link  in  the  State's  far-reaching  plan  for 


moving  water  from  surplus,  areas  in  the 
north  to  water  deficient  areas  in  the 
.southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  lands  in  the  proposed  Federal 
service  area  are  desperately  in  need  of 
an  additional  water  supply.  Overpump- 
ing  within  the  last  decade  has  lowered 
tiie  ground  water  table  in  excess  of  400 
feet,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  sky- 
rocketing pumping  costs  and  forcing 
good  acreage  out  of  production. 

Unfortunately,  this  agricultural  eco- 
nomic tragedy  is  still  in  progress.  Of 
the  500,000  acres  in  the  service  area, 
about  400,000  were  developed  for  irriga- 
tion in  1950.  A  good  percentage  of  these 
lands  are  now  dry  and  unproductive 
beiause  of  the  high  pump  lifts  resulting 
from  the  falling  water  table.  Prospects 
are  that  unless  an  additional  water  sup- 
ply IS  brought  into  the  aiea — such  as 
would  occur  with  construction  of  the 
Federal  San  Luis  unit — the  existing 
ground  water  supply  is  adequate  to  sus- 
tain somewhat  less  than  150.000  acr<*s 
m  iriigatlon.  Without  San  Luis,  there- 
fore two-thirds  of  a  rich  ogrlcultural 
area  will  be  an  almost  complete  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  State 

The  constantly  lowering  ground  water 
table  effects  a  sort  of  "ci"eeplng  paraly- 
.Ms  ui  the  once  lusli  western  Ban  Joaquin 
Valley.  This  agrlcultui-al  decline,  more- 
over is  taking  place  in  t.he  face  of  Cali- 
fornia's continuing  population  growth, 
which  is  expected  to  make  it  the  most 
populous  State  in  the  Union.  In  a  rapid- 
ly growing  State,  where  good  farmland  is 
limited  by  the  available  water  supply, 
more  land,  not  less,  must  be  Irrigated 
to  keep  up  wlUi  growing  State  needs  for 
food,  fiber,  and  Job  opportunities 

The  Federal  San  Luis  unit,  therefore, 
must  be  considei-ed  as  a  rescue- type  de- 
velopment, vital  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  to  the  State  of  Califon^a  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Everyone 
benefits  if  valuable  natural  i-esources  can 
be  developed  and  sustained. 

The  State  of  California  has  long  recog- 
nized Its  upward  population  uend  and 
Uie  urgent  requirement  to  develop  Its  .soil 
and  water  i^esources  to  meet  lUs  growing 
needs  A  forward-looking  Stale  water 
plan  developed  in  the  1920s  laid  the 
sioundwork  for  the  gi-eat  Central  Valley 
project  A  complete  restudy  of  that  fai  - 
ivaching  early  planning  resulted  in  the 
California  water  plan,  recently-  com- 
pleted, one  of  the  most  ambitious  Siate 
water  programs  ever  advanced. 

The  first  step  in  this  new  plan  is  the 
Feather  River  project  and  sevei-al  fea- 
tures of  tlie  San  Luis  unit,  such  as  the 
San  Luis  Reservoir,  are  a  part  of  this 
project.  Such  joint  faciUties  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  States  scheme 
to  carr3-  water  to  its  service  area  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Basin 
and  acioss  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  to 
provide  the  growing  metropolitan  com- 
plex in  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  area 
with  an  adequate  water  supply. 

Furthermore,  by  constructing  the  San 
Luis  unit  on  a  partnership  basis — with 
Federal-State  cooperation — it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  cost  on  this  proj- 
ect would  be  some  $56  million  lower  than 
It  would  be  if  only  the  Federal  unit  were 
constructed. 
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In  accordance  with  the  proposed  leg- 
Lslatlon.  the  facillUes  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  which  are  common  to  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  plans  would  be  jointly  de- 
veloped. Such  cooperation  is  a  necessity 
if  the  needs  for  water  in  the  burgeon- 
ing Golden  State  are  to  be  met  in  the 
future. 

During  congressional  consideration  In 
the  other  body  of  tlie  San  Luis  unit  leg- 
islation there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  various  facets  of  the  excess 
land  provision  of  the  reclamation  laws. 
Involved  in  the  discussion  were  the  lands 
to  be  irrigated  in  the  Federal  service 
area  and.  through  joint  development  of 
some  of  the  facilities  of  the  unit  with  the 
State  of  California,  the  lands  in  the 
service  area  of  the  State's  Feather  River 
project. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  owners 
of  lands  within  the  proposed  Federal 
service  area  should  comply  with  the  160- 
acre  limitation  in  existing  law.  Before 
any  water  from  the  project  could  be  fur- 
nished legally  to  these  people,  each  pro- 
spective water  user  would  have  to  enter 
into  the  customary  recordable  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  dispose 
of  his  lands  in  excess  of  160  acres  in  a 
smgle  ownership.  This  procedure  would 
apply  to  all.  including  large  landowners 
such  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  which  holds  some  120.000  acres  in 
the  San  Luis  area. 

The  Senate  was  informed  that  the 
railroad  company  had  stated  it  was  not 
interested  in  selling  its  excess  lands,  but 
indicated  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  in- 
terest on  water  supplied  for  its  excess 
lands.  Other  landowners  in  the  Federal 
service  area  have  indicated  they  will 
comply  with  the  acreage  Limitation,  and 
It  is  true  that  the  unit  would  be  a  feas- 
ible tmdertaking  even  if  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  lands  were  excluded 
from  project  water  service. 

The  question  of  whether  the  acreage 
limitation  provision  would  apply  to  the 
lands  in  the  State's  service  area  has 
caused  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
It  is  understood  the  administration's 
view  is,  that  since  the  State  would  fully 
pay  for  its  share  of  the  construction  of 
the  joint  facihties  prior  to  its  use  of 
them  for  the  delivery  of  water,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws, 
and  thus  the  excess  acreage  limitation. 
would  not  apply  to  tiie  State's  service 
area.  This  would  be  true  whether  the 
legislation  specifically  exempts  the 
State  s  service  area  from  application  of 
the  Federal  Reclamation  laws,  as  does 
section  7  of  H.R.  7155.  or  is  silent  on  the 
matter  as  is  S.  44.  in  the  form  it  passed 
the  Senate.  Ti:iere  seems  to  be  no  prece- 
dent for  application  of  the  Federal 
Reclamation  laws  to  the  service  area  of  a 
State-constructed  storage  facility. 

Surplus  crops  will  not  be  a  particular 
problem  so  far  as  the  San  Luis  unit  is 
concerned  Consider  these  factors:  The 
land  is  of  high  quality — more  than  85 
percent  is  classified  in  class  1  and  2.  The 
growing  season  is  long — over  250  days. 
Farms  in  the  Federal  service  area  will  be 
of  reduced  size,  as  required  by  reclama- 
tion law.  More  and  better  quality  of 
water  will  be  provided  by  the  new 
storage.     Because   of  all  these  factors, 


crops  will  be  grown  which  are  generally 
not  surplus  to  the  Nation's  needs.  Also, 
these  same  basic  conditions  will  make 
this  an  extremely  versatile  agricultural 
area,  responsive  to  shifts  in  demand  for 
agricultural  products.  Should  .some  par- 
ticular crop  encounter  marketing  diffi- 
culties, it  would  be  easy  for  the  San  Luis 
area  farmers  to  shift  to  a  more  profit- 
able crop  which  is  not  in  surplus. 

The  expected  crops  from  the  San  Luis 
project  area  include:  Truck  crops  88,000 
acres;  deciduous  fruits  and  grapes,  22.000 
acres;  miscellaneous  field  crops,  66,000 
acres:  alfalfa,  88.000  acres;  irrigated  pas- 
ture. 44,000  acres;  long  staple  cotton, 
132,000  acres,  and  grain  and  hay,  44,000 
acres.  With  the  project  development, 
there  wx)uld  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
162.000  acres  of  grain  and  hay  now 
grown  in  fhe  area. 

WTieij  the  question  of  surplus  crops  is 
raised,  an  accusing  finger  is  generally 
pointed  at  the  cotton  which  would  be 
grown  in  the  San  Luis  unit  area.  In  this 
regard,  however,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  California-grown  cotton  is  of 
the  lor»g-staple  variety.  This  is  high 
quality  cotton  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
it  in  this  country.  Thus,  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  surplus  problem  in  short- 
staple  cotton.  Furthermore,  eflBcient 
production  methods  and  irrigation  en- 
able the  farmers  in  California  to  grow 
this  better  quality  cotton  at  a  low  cost 
per  acre.  Considering  the  competition 
that  cotton  is  meeting  from  imports  and 
man-made  fibers,  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic cotton  industry  depends  on  low- 
ering the  cost  of  cotton  by  increasing 
quality  and  instituting  more  efficient 
methods  of  production,  such  as  you 
would  have  in  the  San  Luis  area. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'VXOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  3ISK.  Actually,  the  facilities  au- 
thorized by  the  language  which  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  strike  out  here 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
State  project.  There  is  not  any  part  of 
the  State  project  involved  in  this  distri- 
bution system.  This  is  a  distribution 
system  for  a  Federal  project,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  people  decide  to  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  under 
the  normal  procedure  to  construct  the 
distribution  system  or  decide  under  a 
bond  i-SKue  or  by  some  other  method  to 
construct,  it  is  still  part  of  the  Federal 
project.  Of  course,  it  is  covered  by  the 
reclamation  law  and  has  no  part  of  the 
State  project  and  no  application  to  any- 
thing at  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  State 
project.  I  believe  my  colleague  will  agree 
with  ma  on  that. 

Mr.  SA"VTOR.  I^et  me  ask  my  col- 
league, the  author  of  the  bill,  then  if  that 
is  the  case — are  you  willing  to  go  back 
to  section  8  and  strike  out  the  words 
"other  than  dustribution  system"  and  in- 
sert the  sum  of  $482  million,  because  that 
is  what  it  becomes? 

Mr.  SISK.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  that  the  distribu- 
tion faailities  have  always  been  included 
in  the  total  amount  of  money  author- 
ized, that  is  not  my  understanding.  The 
gentleman  may  be  right.    It  is  my  un- 


derstanding that  the  normal  language  in 
these  various  projects  which  we  have  au- 
thorized— and  the  gentleman  has  been  on 
the  committee,  of  course,  lonper  than  I 
have — but  it  is  my  understanding  that  is 
the  normal  language  we  have  always 
u.sed  in  projects  authorized  in  the  6  years 
that  I  have  been  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  And  the  Central  'Val- 
ley project  and  the  Central  'Valley  dis- 
tribution system  have  all.  or  almost  all. 
been  built  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  this  case,  this  language  which  is  In 
the  bill  authorizes  $192  million  more. 
■What  my  amendment  does  is  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  area  that  if  they  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  a  distribu- 
tion system,  then  they  have  to  come  back 
here  again  and  get  a  further  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  there  are  a 
good  many  of  the  systems  which  were 
not  built  on  money  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  were  built  on  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have 
been  built  under  the  terms  of  this  type 
of  language 

Mr.  SAYLOR  And  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  in  the  Central  Valley  has  grown 
out  of  the  distribution  system  that  the 
Federal  Government  built. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  A-spinall:  On 
page  12.  line  23,  after  the  word  "Interests". 
Insert  "but  not  o  exceed  In  total  cost  the 
sum  or  »19_'. 650.000". 

And  on  page  12,  line  23,  change  period  (.) 
to  colon  (  »  and  add  "Provided,  That  no 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  distribution  systems  and  drains  prior 
to  ninety  calendar  days  ( which  ninety  days, 
however,  shall  not  include  days  on  which 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain)  aJter  a  contract  has  been 
submitted  to  the  C<jngress  calling  for  com- 
plete repayment  of  the  costs  of  suf^h  distri- 
bution systems  and  drains  within  a  period 
of  forty  years  from  the  date  such  works  are 
placed  in  service." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Aspinall]  is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too,  have  been  somewhat  alarmed  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  come 
out  and  expressly  state  in  this  legisla- 
tion the  amount  that  should  be  author- 
ized as  the  cost  of  the  possible  drainage 
and  distribution  installations.  My 
amendment  states  that  any  contracts 
for  this  contemplated  construction  shall 
be  placed  with  the  Congress  so  that  they 
can  be  reviewed  so  that  they  will  con- 
form to  the  procedures  that  we  usually 
follow  in  such  matters.  The  reason  for 
this  provision  is,  that  all  authorizations 
for  reclamation  projects  do  not  carry 
this  provision.  Some  projects  do  not 
necessitate  the  building  of  drainage  and 
distribution  facilities.     In  California  it 
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so  happens  that  a  large  part  of  the 
drainage  and  distribution  facilities  ha\'e 
been  built  by  the  local  Irrigation  districts 
themselves.  It  is  contemplated  that 
such  facilities  will  be  constructed  by  the 
local  districts  in  this  particular  project. 
We  have  on  certain  occasions  author- 
i7.ed  separately  certain  distribution  sys- 
tems for  California  project.s.  However, 
in  the  planning  and  distribution  of  such 
projects  at  the  San  Luis  project  it  is  so 
much  more  practical,  so  much  more 
feasible,  so  much  more  economical  to 
plan  for  all  the  different  construction 
facilities  which  are  necessary.  If  it 
is  found  at  the  time  of  the  primary  con- 
struction that  the  drainage  and  distri- 
bution facilities,  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  success  of  the  project,  cannot  be 
constructed  by  the  local  inlere-sts.  then 
those  facilities  should  be  a  part  of  the 
whole  project  and  should  be  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  cost  thereof 
should  be  returned  by  the  users  to  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  provides.  I  think  that  it  is 
a  perfectly  feasible  way  to  take  care  of 
the  situation.  My  amendment  shows 
what  the  possible  cost  of  this  project  may 
be.  Remember  that  99  99  percent  of 
this  project  is  repayable  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  does  not  provide  for 
a  10-year  development  period  for  these 
distribution  and  drainage  facilities. 
This  provides  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  shape  to  be  put  into  op>eration  the 
payments  shall  start. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BOW.     I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  good  one  and  brings  it 
out  where  we  can  see  wliat  these  costs 
actually  will  be. 

Would  the  gentleman  explain  why  the 
operation  and  maintenance  is  in  this 
bill  when,  in  answer  to  an  inquirj-  which 
I  made  yesterday  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  SiskI  he  said  no  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  money  would  be 
used. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Well,  the  operation 
and  maintenance  funds  are  provided  an- 
nually by  the  great  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations These  funds  are  payable 
annually.  Sometimes  they  are  paid  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  irrigation  system. 
./  At  other  times  they  may  be  delayed  until 
later  in  the  season.  But  in  order  to 
keep  the.se  authorizations  from  coming 
back  to  Congress  from  time  to  time  we 
have  used  this  language.  It  permits  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
continue  its  control  and  authority  over 
this  portion  of  the  reclamation  program. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.ne  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  in  support  of 
his  substitute  amendment,  because  this 
actually  places  in  the  bill  the  actual  cost 
of  the  project.  $482  million.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  HoiLse  who  are  going  to 
vote  on  this  project  ought  to  know  the 
total  amount  in  the  project.  I  think  the 
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manner  In  which  it  is  now  placed  is  a 
safeguard  and  that  the  committee 
should  po  along  with  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  say  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  wort 
with  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  SaylorI, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
take  this  opp>ort unity  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  shape,  and  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affiiirs.  both 
Democrats  and  RepubLcans,  lor  the  very 
careful  and  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  committee  has  always,  during  my 
years  in  this  body,  considered  and 
screened  legislation  coming  before  the 
committee.  The  illustration  of  leader- 
ship on  both  sides,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Aspinall  1.  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
f  Mr.  Saylor  1 .  shows  the  manner  in  which 
they  approach  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  this  excellent 
committee.  It  shows  the  teamwork,  it 
shows  the  understanding.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  made  a  profound 
speech.  It  was  logical.  Some  of  us 
might  disagree  to  his  amendment,  but 
not  to  the  logic  of  his  reasoning  behind 
his  amendment.  The  chainnan  of  the 
committee  offers  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  but  an  amend- 
ment by  reason  of  the  parliamentary 
situation.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania accepts  the  amendment.  That 
is  the  kind  of  tt-amwork  in  committee 
which  produces  the  mast  coiiStructive 
results. 

This  project  is  a  great  one  that  means 
much  to  the  State  and  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  com- 
ing from  Boston,  I  am  interested  in  proj- 
ects all  over  the  country.  I  do  not  feel 
becau.se  I  come  from  Boston  I  should 
vote  against  a  project  that  is  going  to 
marshal  the  natural  resources  of  any 
section  of  our  country  in  the  service 
of  the  people  of  that  section  and  indi- 
rectly the  people  of  the  entire  country 
simply  because  it  involves  appropriations 
where  other  sections  of  the  country  might 
primarily  benefit.  I  have  voted  for  all 
these  projects  over  the  years.  This  is  an- 
other project.  It  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country.  It  is  going  to  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  people  of  California. 
and  I  am  supporting  the  bill,  but  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  take  the  fioor  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  this  fine 
teamwork  and  understanding  that  ex- 
ist.s  in  the  committee  and  to  congratulate 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  approached  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  approach  the  consideration 
of  all  bills  referred  to  their  committee. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    ASPINALL.     Mr.    Chairman,    a 
parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The     CHAIRMAN.      The     gentleman 
will  state  it. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  not  the  vote 
recur  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania?  Or  will 
he  withdraw  his  amendment  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  perfecting  amendment, 
the  motion  to  strike  out  tl.e  paragraph 
falls. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments, 
under  the  rule  the  Commit t<'e  ri^es. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  cliair. 
Mr.  THOMrsoN  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Canxmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  «H.R.  7155)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  Cahfornia,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  wiih  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for 
other  purp>oses,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 514,  he  reported  the  same  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopt+'d  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  sepai-ate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Ullman  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  11.  line  22.  strike  out  lines  23 
and   24.   and  on   page   12  strike  out  lines    I 

through  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  215.  nays  179.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  38.  as  follows; 

I  Roll  No.  95] 
YEAS— 215 


A5??rnet.hy 

Burke,  Ky. 

Fascell 

Addonizio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Felghan 

Albert 

Bxirleson 

Fibber 

Alford 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Flood 

Ander&on. 

Camahan 

Flviin 

Mont. 

Casey 

Fi'ynt 

Anluso 

Celler 

Fogurty 

Ashley 

Clark 

KoU-v 

Bailey 

Coad 

Frledel 

Barr 

Coffin 

(iarnuitx 

Barrett 

Cohelan 

George 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Cook 

Gialmo 

Beckworth 

Cooley 

Oranahan 

Bennett,  Ha. 

Daddario 

Gray 

Blatnlk 

Daaiels 

Green.  Pa. 

Boggs 

D-awson 

Griffiths 

Bolaiid 

Delaney 

Ciroes 

Boiling 

Dent 

Haipern 

Bowles 

Denton 

Hiirgls 

Boy  km 

Dlngell 

Httrnion 

Brademas 

Donohue 

Harris 

Breeding; 

Doyle 

Hays 

Brock 

Dulskl 

Healey 

Brookt,,  La. 

Edmoi.dson 

Hechler 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Everett 

Hcrlong 

Brown,  Ga. 

E\ins 

Hogan 

Brown.  Mo. 

Fallon 

Ho!!  field 

Burdick 

Farbstein 

Holl&ud 
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iv 


iiN> 


I* 


Holtzman 

Billler.  Clem 

Rivers,  Alaska 

HuddlestOD 

Miller, 

Roberts 

HtiU 

Oeorge.P. 

Rodlno 

nrard 

Mills 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Inouye 

Mitchell 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Irwin 

Moeller 

Rooney 

Jarxxum 

Monagan 

Roosevelt 

Jennings 

Montoya 

Rostenkowskl 

Johnaon.  Caltr 

Moorhead 

Roush 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Morgan 

Rutherford 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Saund 

K&rsten 

Morrison 

Selden 

Karth 

Moss 

Shelley 

Kasem 

Moulder 

Shipley 

Kastenmeler 

Multer 

Sisk 

Kee 

Murphy 

Slack 

Kelly 

Natcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

Keogh 

Nix 

Smith.  Ml.sn. 

Ktlday 

O'Brien.  Ul 

Spence 

Kllgore 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

King.  Calif. 

OHara.ni. 

Steed 

King.  Utah 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Stratton 

Klrwan 

O'Konakl 

Stubblefleld 

Kluczynakl 

O'Neill 

SuUlvsn           * 

KowalaU 

Oliver 

Teller 

Lane 

Passman 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Leslnski 

Patm&n 

Thompson.  Tex 

Levering 

Perkins 

Thorn  berry 

Ubonatl 

Pfost 

ToU 

McConnack 

Phllbln 

Trimble 

McDoweU 

Pilcher 

UdaU 

McFall 

Poage 

Ullman 

McOlnley 

Porter 

Vanik 

McOovem 

PoweU 

Vinson 

B^acdonald 

Preston 

Wampler 

Machrowlcz 

Price 

Watts 

Mack 

Prokop 

Wler 

Madden 

Puclnskl 

WUlls 

Magnuson 

Qulgley 

WoU 

Mabon 

Rabaut 

Wright 

Marshall 

Rains 

Yates 

Matthews 

RandaU 

Young 

Metcalf 

RexKs 

Zablockl 

Meyer 

Rhodes.  Pa 
NAYS— 179 

Z^lenko 

Abbltt 

Dwyer 

Meader 

Adair 

mUott.  Pa 

Merrow 

Alger 

Penton 

Michel 

Andersen, 

Flno 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Minn. 

Ford 

MllUken 

Andrews 

Forrester 

Mlnshall 

Arenda 

Fountain 

Moore 

Aahmore 

Prazler 

Mumma 

AuchlnclosB 

Prellnghuysen 

Murray 

Avery 

Pulton 

Nelsen 

Ayrw 

Gary 

Norblad 

Baker 

Oathlngs 

Norrell 

Baldwin 

Gavin 

Osmers 

Barry 

Glenn 

Ostertag 

Baa,  NJI 

Goodell 

Pelly 

Bates 

Grant 

Plmle 

Baumhart 

Griffln 

Poff 

Becker 

Gxibser 

Qule 

Be'.cher 

Hagen 

Ray 

Bennett.  Mich 

Haley 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Bentley 

Halleck 

Rees.  Kans. 

Berry 

Hardy 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Belts 

Harrison 

Riehlman 

Bolton 

Hemphill 

Riley 

Bosch 

Henderson 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Bow 

Hess 

Roblson 

Bray 

Hlestand 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Broomfleld 

Hoeven 

St  George 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hoffman.  111. 

Saylor 

BroyhUl 

Hoffman  Mich 

.  .Schenck 

Budge 

Holt 

Scherer 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Horan 

Schneebell 

CahlU 

Hosmer 

Schwengel 

Canfleld 

Jensen 

Sheppard 

Cannoii 

Johi\  risen 

Slier 

Cederbertc 

Johnson.  Md 

Simpson 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif 

Chenoweth 

Jones.  Mo 

Smith,  'Va. 

Chiperfleld 

Judd 

Springer 

Church 

Kearns 

TAber 

Collier 

Keith 

Teague.  Calif. 

Colmer 

Kltchin 

Teague.  Tex. 

Conte 

Knox 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Corbett 

Kyi 

ToUefson 

Cramer 

La fore 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

Laird 

Utt 

Curtin 

Langen 

Van  Pelt 

Curt  la.  Ma.ss 

Latta 

Van  Zandt 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Lennon 

Wallhauser 

Dague 

Lindsay 

Weaver 

Dttvis.  Oa. 

Lipscomb 

WeU 

Derounlan 

Loser 

Westland 

Derwmsk; 

McCuUoch 

Wharton 

Devine 

McDonough 

■Whltener 

Dl.ton 

McInUre 

Whltten 

Dooley 

McSween 

W-.dnall 

Dom.  NY 

Manila  rd 

Wilson 

Dorn.  8  C. 

Martin 

Wlnstead 

Dowdy 

Mascin 

Wlthrow 

Downing 

May 

Younger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 


Asplnall 

NOT  VOTZNG — 38 

Alexande 

r            Porand 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Allen 

Gallagher 

Santangelo 

Harden 

Gilbert 

Scott 

Baring 

Green,  Oreg. 

Short 

Blltch 

H/'bert 

Slkes 

Bonner 

Jackson 

Smith.  Kans. 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Taylor 

Buckley 

Kllbum 

Thomas 

Chelf 

Landrum 

Thompson,  La 

Davis.  Tei 

lui         Lankford 

Walnwrlght 

Dlggs 

McMillan 

Walter 

Durham 

Morrts,  Okla. 

Williams 

BUott,  Ala.         Pillion 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr  As- 
plnall against. 

Mr.  nlbert  for.  with  Mr.  Allen  against 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Short  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor 
against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Pillion  against. 

Mr.  3antangelo  for,  with  Mr.  Kllbum 
against. 

Mr.  Brewster  for.  with  Mr  Jackson  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  far.  with  Mr  Smith  of  Kansas 
against. 

Mr.  Tbompscn  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr, 
Walnwrlght  agiiinst. 

Mr.  Walter  for.  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mrs.  Qreen  o'  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Harden 
against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Baring  fcr.  with  Mr  Alexander  against. 

Mr.  Diivls  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan against. 

Mr.  JONK5  of  Missouri  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ASPIN\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
rollcall  I  voted  "no."  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson!.  II  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  I,  therefore,  ask  to  be  re- 
corded Bs  votiag  "present." 

Mr.  WILSC>N  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  MERROW  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAICER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  tune. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  tJirr  moves  to  recommit  the  bill.  H.R 
7155.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAFZER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAPCER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recoasider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  44)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  California,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purix>ses,  which  Ls  a  bill  similar  to  the 
one  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  'gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  That  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  approximately  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  In  Merced.  Presno.  and  Kings 
Counties.  California,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Federal  Snn  Luis  unit  service  area, 
and  as  Incidents  thereto  of  furnishing  water 
for  municipal  and  domestic  use  and  provid- 
ing recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  authorlz<^d  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  San 
Luis  unit  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  The  principal  engineering 
features  of  said  tinlt  shall  be  a  dam  and 
reservoir  at  or  near  the  San  Luis  site,  a  fore- 
bay  and  afterbay,  the  San  Ltils  Canal,  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  and  necessary  pump- 
ing plants,  distribution  sy.stems.  drains, 
channels,  levees,  flood  works,  and  related 
facilities.  The  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Joint-use  facili- 
ties) for  Joint  use  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State) 
shall  be  the  dam  and  reservoir  at  or  near  the 
San  Luis  site,  forebay  and  afterbay.  pump- 
ing plants,  and  the  San  Luis  Canal.  The 
Joint-use  facilities  consisting  of  the  dam 
and  reservoir  shall  be  constructed,  and  other 
joint-use  facilities  may  be  constructed  so 
as  to  permit  future  expansion:  or  the  Joint- 
use  facilities  shall  be  constructed  Initially 
to  the  capacities  necessary  to  serve  both  the 
Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  and  the 
State's  service  area  as  hereinafter  provided 
In  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
the  San  Luis  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902.  32  Stat  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  there<if  or  supplementary 
thereto).  Construction  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  ( 1 )  secured,  or  has  satisfactory 
assurance  of  his  ability  to  secure  all  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  unit  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act.  and  (2) 
received  satisfactory  assurance  from  the 
State  of  California  that  It  will  make  provi- 
sion for  a  master  drainage  outlet  and  dls- 
p)osaI  channel  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valle> , 
as  generally  outlined  in  the  California  water 
plan.  Bulletin  Numbered  3,  of  the  Caliiornla 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  which  will 
adequately  serve,  by  ccjnnectlon  therewith, 
the  drainage  system  for  the  San  Lul.s  unit 
or  has  made  provision  lor  constructing  the 
San  Luis  interceptor  drain  to  the  delta  de- 
signed to  meet  the  drainage  requirements 
of  the  San  Luis  unit  as  generally  outlined  In 
San  Luis  project  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  May  1956.  as  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
December  17. 1956. 

(b)  No  water  pro\lded  by  the  Federal  San 
Luis  unit  shall  be  delivered  In  the  Federal 
San  Luis  service  area  to  any  water  user  for 
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the  production  on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of 
any  baf;ic  agricultural  commodity,  as  de- 
fined In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1»49,  or  any 
amendment  thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of 
such  commodity  for  the  marketing  year  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally 
be  marketed  Is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply 
as  defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture calls  for  an  Increase  in  production  of 
fuch  commodity  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

Sec.  2    The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California   providing  for  coordinated   opera- 
tion   of    the    San    LuU    unit.    Including    the 
Joint-use  facilities.  In  order  that  the  State 
may.  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  de- 
liver water  in  service  arecis  outside  the  Fed- 
eral San  Luis  unit  service  area  as  described 
In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, entitled  "San  Luis  Unit.  Central  Val- 
ley Project."  dated  December  17,  1956.     The 
Secretary  shall  not  commence  construction 
of  the  Sfin  Luis  unit,  except  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  designs  and  six-ciflcatlons  and  other 
preliminary  work,  until  the  execution  of  such 
an  agreement  between   -he  United  Stales  and 
the  State,  but  If  fuch  an  agreement  has  not 
been  executed   by  January   1,   1962,   and  if, 
after  consultation  with   the  Governor  of  the 
State,    the    Secretary    determines    that    the 
prospects  of  reaching  accord  on   the  terms 
thereof  are  not  reasonably  firm,  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  construct  and  operate  the  San  Luis 
unit  In  accordance  wltli  section  1  of  this  Act: 
Provided,    That,    If   thi;   Secretary    so   deter- 
mines,  he   shall  report  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress and  sliall  not  commence  construction 
for  ninety  calendar  dajs  from  the  date  of  his 
report  (which  ninety  diys,  however,  shall  not 
Include  days  on  which  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days).    In  conslcerinp;  the  prospects  of 
reaching  accord  on  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment   the    Secretary    thall    give    substantial 
weight    to    any    relevant    affirmative    action 
theretofore    taken    by   the    State,    including 
the  enactment  of  Stat  •  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  State  to  acq u  re  and  convey  to  the 
United  SUtes  title  to  lands  to  be  used  for 
the  San  Luis  unit  or  assistance  piven  by  it 
In  financing  Pedenil  drslgn  and  construction 
of  the  unit.     The  autliority  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary   by   the   first  sentence   of   this 
section  shall  not,  except  as  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  be  construerl  as  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  exercise  by  him  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  in  se-^tlon  1  of  this  Act.  but 
if  the  State  shall  agree  equitably  to  share  the 
total  cost  of  coiistructlng  the  Joint-use  facu- 
lties and  as  a  part  of  Us  share  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  «ufliclent  funds  to  pay 
the   additional   cost   o'   designing  and   con- 
structing the  Joint-use  facilities  so  as  to  per- 
mit enlargement.  It  shall  have  an  Irrevocable 
right  to  enlarge  or  mcdlfy  such  facilities  at 
&ny  time  In  the  future  and  a  perpetual  right 
to  the  use  of  such  adclUonal  capacity:  Pro- 
inded.  That  the  performance  of  such  work  by 
the  State,  alter  appro\al  of  Its  plans  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  so  carried  on  as  not  to 
interfere  unduly  with  the  operation  of  the 
project  for  the  purpxjses  set  forth  in  section  1 
of  this  Act:  And  -proviled  further.  That  this 
right  may  be  relinquished  by  the  State  at 
any  time  at  Its  option. 

Sec.  3.  The  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  referred  to  in  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

(a)  the  Joint  use  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  such  capacities 
and  In  such  manner  (s  to  permit  either  (1) 
Immediate  Integratlot  and  coordinated  op- 
eration with  the  State's  water  projects  by 
providing,  among  othtr  things,  a  capacity  in 


San  Luis  Reservoir  of  approximately  two 
million  one  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  and 
corresponding  capacities  in  the  other  Joint- 
use  faculties  or  (11)  such  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment or  other  modification  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  Inteeratlon  and  coordinated  oper- 
ation therewith; 

(b)  the  State  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  during  the  conEtruction  period 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  an  equitable  share  of 
the  construction  costs  of  any  facilities  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (a)  above.  The  State  contribution 
shall  be  made  in  annual  installments,  each 
of  which  bears  approximately  the  same  ratio 
to  total  expenditures  durlnc  that  yenr  as  the 
total  of  the  State's  sh;ire  bears  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  facilities:  the  State  may  make  ad- 
vances to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
maintain  a  timely  construction  schedule  of 
the  Joint-use  facilities  and  the  works  of  the 
San  Luis  tmlt  to  be  used  by  the  State  and 
the  United  States: 

(c)  the  State  may  at  any  time  after  ap- 
proval of  its  plans  by  the  Secretary  and  at 
its  own  expense  enlarge  or  modify  San  Luis 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  other  facilities  to 
be  used  Jointly  by  the  State  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  performance  of  such  work 
shall  be  so  carried  on  as  not  to  Interfere 
unduly  with  the  operation  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  1 
of  this  Act; 

(d)  the  United  States  and  the  State  shall 
each  pay  annually  an  equitable  share  of  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
costs  of  the  Joint-use  faculties; 

(e)  promptly  after  execution  of  this  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  State, 
and  for  the  pvuT>ose  of  said  agreement,  the 
State  shall  convey  to  the  United  States  title 
to  any  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
which  it  then  owns  and  which  are  required 
for  the  Joint-use  facilities.  The  State  shall 
t)e  given  credit  for  the  costs  of  these  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  toward  Its  share 
of  the  construction  costs  of  the  Joint-use 
faculties.  The  State  shaU  likewise  be  given 
credit  for  any  funds  advanced  by  it  to  the 
Secretary  for  preparation  of  designs  and 
specifications  or  for  any  other  work  in  cou- 
nectlan  with  the  Joint-use  facilities; 

(f)  the  rights  to  the  use  of  capacities  of 
the  Joint -use  facilities  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  United  States  and 
the  State,  respectively,  in  such  mfoiner  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  restricted  in  the  exercise 
of  its  rigl-.t  so  allocated,  which  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1 
of  this  Act  and  which  shall  expend  through- 
out the  repayment  period  and  so  long  there- 
after as  title  to  the  works  remains  In  the 
United  States.  The  State  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted In  the  exercise  of  Its  allocated  right 
to  the  use  of  the  capacities  of  the  Joint-use 
facilities  for  water  service  outside  the  Fed- 
eral San  Luis  unit  service  area; 

(g)  the  Secretary  may  turn  over  to  the 
State  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  any  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit  which  are 
used  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
State  at  such  time  and  under  such  conditions 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State; 

(h)  notwithstanding  transfer  of  title  or 
of  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
any  works  to  the  State,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, any  organization  which  has  thereto- 
fore entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  for  a  water  supply  through  the  works 
of  the  San  Luis  unit.  Including  joint-use  fa- 
cilities, shall  continue  to  have  and  to  enjoy 
the  same  rights  which  It  would  have  had 
under  its  contract  with  the  United  States  and 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1956  (70  Stat.  483:  4S 
use.  485h-l ) ,  In  the  absence  of  such  trans- 
fer, and  ita  enjoj-ment  of  such  rights  shall 


be  withotrt   added  cost   or   other   detriment 
arising  from  such  transfer; 

( 1 )  if  a  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  the 
preservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  has  been  made  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat. 
1080:  16  use.  6e2>.  as  amended,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  unit  to  which  such  aUocatlon 
is  attributable  shall,  notwltlistandlng  trans- 
fer of  title  or  of  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  to  the  State,  be  operated  and 
maintained  In  such  wise  as  to  retain  the 
bases  upon  which  such  allocation  is  prem- 
ised and,  upon  failure  so  to  operate  and 
maintain  those  features,  the  amount  allo- 
cated thereto  shall  become  a  reimbursable 
cost  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  a  drainage  system  for  the  San 
Luis  unit,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
I>ermlt  the  use  thereof  by  other  parties  under 
contract  conforming  generally  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  witii 
respect  to  irrigation  repayment  or  service 
contracts  and  is  lurtlier  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  and  participate  in  construc- 
tion and  operation  oi  drainage  facilities  de- 
signed to  serve  the  general  area  of  which  the 
lands  to  be  served  by  the  San  Luis  unit  are 
a  part,  to  the  extent  the  works  authorized 
in  section  1  of  this  Act  contribute  to  drain- 
age requirements  of  said  area.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  also  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  irrigation  facilities  of  the  San  Luis  unit, 
Including  its  facilities  for  supplying  pump- 
ing energy,  under  contracts  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Febniary  21, 
1911    (36  Stat,  925.  43  US  C.  523). 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  con- 
nection with  the  San  Luis  tinlt.  to  construct 
minimum  basic  public  recreational  facilities 
and  to  arrange  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  same  by  the  State  or  an  appro- 
priate local  agency  or  organization.  The 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  be  nonreturnable 
and  nonreimbursable  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide Central  Valley  project  service,  by  way  of 
the  Pacheoo  Tunnel  route,  t^  lands  and  mu- 
nicipalities in  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito.  S.inta 
Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties:  Provided,  That 
construction  of  the  works  to  provide  such 
service  shall  not  be  undertaken  until  a  re- 
port demonstraUng  their  physical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  has  been  completed,  re- 
viewed by  the  State,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary'  and  by  the  Congress,  and  in  no 
event  prior  to  July  1,  1964,  unless,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California  shall  have  notified  the  Secretary 
that  the  State  approves  the  construction  of 
such  works  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
of  tlie  San  Luis  unit.  Including  joint  use  fa- 
cilities, authorized  by  this  Act.  other  than 
distribution  systems  and  drains,  the  sum  of 
$290,430,(X)0,  plus  s  ich  additional  amount. 
If  any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
changes  In  cost's  of  construction  of  the  types 
involved  in  tlie  San  Luis  unit  as  shown  by 
engineering  Indexes.  There  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  In  addition 
thereto,  such  amounts  as  are  required  (ai 
for  construction  of  such  distribution  systems 
and  drains  as  are  not  constructed  by  local 
Interests,  and  (b)  for  operation  and  nialn- 
tenance  of  the  unit.  All  moneys  received  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  SUte  under  this  Act 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  same  accounts  as 
moneys  appropriated  hereunder  and  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill  S.  44,  and  substitute  therefor 
the  language  in  the  bill  Hil.  7155  as 
passed  by  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Asftkaix]. 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  7155,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  27. 
86TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOLLING  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  Virginia),  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution 
(H.  Res.  530,  Rept.  No.  1613)  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  H.  R&s  27.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (7)  on  page  2 
and  inserting  ";  and"  and  by  inserting  after 
claiase  (7)  on  page  2  the  following  clause: 
"(8)  involving  the  activities  and  operations 
of  Interstate  compacts: ". 


ECONOMIC   AND   SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BOT.I.TNO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution 
(H.  Res.  533,  Rept.  No.  1616)  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl 
1157)  to  provide  for  promotion  of  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  Ryuk3ru 
Islands.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bUl.  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


AUTHORIZING  A  PAYMENT  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  JAPAN 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution 
(H.  Res.  532,  Rept.  No.  1615)  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 
2130)  to  authorize  a  payment  to  the  Oot- 
emment  of  Japan.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall    be    read    for    amendment    under    the 


flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclxislon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Houae  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopte<l.  and  the  previoiis  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  tntervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit . 


PROVIDING  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
OPERATION  OP  HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER  RESOURCES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BOLLING  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Col- 
MER ) .  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  re- 
ported the  following  resolution  (H.  Res. 
531.  Rept.  No.  1614)  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

Reaolvsd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutloo  it  shill  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  canslderatlon  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7201)  to  provide  for  the  comprehensive  op- 
eration aC  hydioelectric  power  resources  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  geoeral  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  lilll.  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  l>y  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  memter  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  I'^oreign  Commerce,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  hX.  the  conclusion  of  the  oon- 
sideratloa  of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  wlt.i  such  amendments  as  may 
have  be«a  adojjted.  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendjnents  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recomnlt. 


FOREIGN   INVESTMENT    INCENTIVE 
TAX    ACT   OF    1960 

Mr.  BOGG.3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  I'nion  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  5)  to  amend 
the  Internal  iilevenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  private  investment  abroad 
and  thereby  promote  American  indus- 
try and  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  economic  assistance. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accord' ngly.  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HR.  5, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Tuesday.  March  8,  1960. 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGcs]  had  8  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ma- 
son] had  22  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Mason  1 . 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

BOGGS 1 . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  reserve  5  min- 
utes, Just  in  case  we  need  it  for  purpose 
of  explanation 


Mr.  MASON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  all  of  my  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  began  debate  on 
this  measure  some  weeks  ago.  At  that 
time  certain  objections  were  raised  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  debating  the 
bill  under  a  closed  rule  as  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  it  was  felt  that 
tlie  best  way  to  handle  the  objections 
was  to  reconsider  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  end  adopt. 
if  possible,  committee  amendments 
which  would  meet  the  objections. 

There  were  three  fundamental  objec- 
tions: One  was  that  the  administration 
and  the  Ti-easury  Department  took  the 
position  that  this  proposed  legislation 
should  be  limited  to  the  so-called  under- 
developed countries. 

The  second  was  that  we  had  written 
in  the  committee  a  so-called  gross-up 
provision,  which  is  a  very  technical  tax 
matter  quite  difficult  to  explain,  but 
nevertheless  we  had  written  it  into  this 
bill  and  had  written  it  in  other  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  committee. 

The  thii'd  had  to  do  with  labor  stand- 
ard conditions  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

I  think  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  met  all  of  these  objections.  On 
yesterday  I  incoiTK)rated  in  the  Record 
a  comprehensive  statement  setting  forth 
these  committee  amendments,  setting 
forth  the  objections  that  had  been  raised 
some  weeks  ago,  and  our  effort  to  cor- 
rect these  objections. 

In  the  limited  time  available  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  these  matters  in 
great  detail,  but  as  soon  as  general  de- 
bate i.s  over,  which  apparently  will  be  in 
a  few  minutes,  I  will  offer  the  committee 
amendments,  which  we  are  allowed  to 
do  under  the  rule  and  then  will  go  into  a 
general  explanation. 

One  of  the  problems  we  had  in  the 
committee  on  so-called  underdeveloped 
areas  was  the  problem  of  defining  these 
area.s.  This  was  finally  worked  out  by 
the  Treasury  Department  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Department 
and  actually  writing  into  the  proE>osed 
law  the  so-called  developed  countries. 
I  mieht  read  these  to  you:  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Canada.  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan.  Luxembourg,  Mon- 
aco, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britiiin  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  any 
of  the  countries  within  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  That  means  that  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  including  the  nations  of 
Latin  America,  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  tax-preferral  provision  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BOGGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  are  eligible  with  the  exception 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    That  is  correct. 

I  might  say  that  with  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  approve  the 
bill  as  written  I  might  also  say  that 
further  objections  to  the  so-called  de- 
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veloped  countries  weie  raised  by  other 
groups,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO,  and  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  they  too 
have  directed  a  communication  to  the 
committee  approving  the  legislation  as 

drafted 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yiel<i  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  cor- 
roborate the  gentleman's  statement  in 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  As  I  understand  it,  in  the 
communication  to  th'?  chairman  of  the 
committee  they  state : 

While  the  labor  stand  irds  amendment  and 
Import  restrictions  which  are  already  in  the 
bin  would  create  serious  administrative 
problems,  the  Treasury  Department  never- 
theless would  support  t;.ie  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment worked  veiy  closely  with  the 
staff  of  the  Ways  anci  Means  Committee 
in  drafting  these  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  For  my  in- 
formation and  for  '-he  information  of 
other  Members  of  the  House,  would  the 
gentleman  be  so  kind  as  to  briefly  explain 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  what  ad- 
vantages would  be  obtained  by  possibly 
choosing  to  come  under  the  provision,  if 
it  should  become  aw,  as  contrasted 
with  the  existing  foreign  subsidiary 
provisions? 

Mr.  BOGGS  The  only  advantage  that 
I  know  of  would  be  that  these  companies 
could  operate  under  the  American  flag. 
The  present  device  that  American  busi- 
ness uses,  of  course,  lias  to  do  with  what 
the  gentleman  mentioned  a  minute  ago, 
namely,  the  use  of  foreign-based  corpo- 
rations. Under  this  proposal,  with  the 
exception  of  developed  countries  which 
I  read  a  moment  ago  an  American  com- 
pany could  use  the  American  flag  in 
these  so-called  undeveloped  countries. 
Of  course,  there  is  5ome  question  as  to 
how  much  capital  will  be  generated  in 
these  countries  but  it  is  something  that 
we  should  do.  We  should  at  least  give  it 
a  trial. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  attach  an,.-  significance  to  the 
requirement  under  the  foreign  subsidiary 
act  that  the  taxpayer  is  required  to 
establish  tax  avoidance  as  not  being  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  creation  of  this 
subsidiary,  and  does  the  fact  we  do  not 
have  a  similar  provision  in  H  R.  5  make 
any  difference? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  H.R.  5  is  much  more  re- 
strictive than  any  foreign  subsidiary 
OF>erations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign  subsidiary  mere  dec- 
laration i.s  conclusive.  But  we  have  no 
way  that  we  can  lool:  into  a  corporation 
organized  in  Great  Britain,  Mexico, 
Canada,  or  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Under  this  arrangerient  the  American 
Treasury  Department  has  complete 
availability  of  the  cocuments  and  the 
records  of  the  American  corporation,  so 
that   under  the   arrangement   proposed 


here  there  is  the  same  control  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  over  all  other 
domestic  corporations.  Under  the  for- 
eign subsidiary  there  is  none  of  that. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
exi.sting  law  there  is  no  limitation  upon 
the  exports  back  into  this  countrj-  or 
imports  of  manufactured  articles  abroad, 
but  under  H.R.  5  to  remain  qualified  it 
cannot  exceed  10  percent,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of 
foreign  competition. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  true.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  is  true  because  it 
is  his  amendment  which  created  that 
limitation.  That  is  another  restriction 
that  does  not  apply  to  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiary which  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan referred  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  On  that  very  point,  that 
was  the  main  source  of  our  opposition 
here,  as  I  got  it,  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  previously. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  VANIK,    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  this  legislation 
has  been  improved  since  we  considered 
it  recently,  but  in  reference  to  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  activities  of  Ameri- 
can banks  and  their  branch  banking 
activities  in  these  countries,  do  those 
branch  activities  continue  to  be  exempt 
or  entitled  to  deferred  taxation? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  answer  is.  again, 
that  this  is  tax  deferral;  not  tax  for- 
giveness. And,  we  do  not  try  to  limit 
it  to  any  particular  type  of  corporation 
that  qualifies  under  the  vers'  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  language  in  the  Act, 
so  that  if  a  branch  bank  qualifies,  then 
it  is  still  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Well,  as  the  legislation 
now  stands,  the  activities  of  branch 
banking  by  American  banks  in  these 
countries  would  still  be  subject  to  this 
deferral  privilege  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  they  qualify  imder 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  inform  me  whether  Cuba 
is  included  as  one  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes,  it  is;  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  might  say  to  the  gentleman, 
however,  that  there  is  very  little  pros- 
pect of  any  investment  there. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  profits  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  author  of  the  bill 


please  tell  me  whether  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  is  to  give  American  in- 
dustry a  better  opportunity  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Precisely. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Well, 
will  the  bill,  if  we  adopt  it.  tend  to  lessen 
the  number  of  jobs  for  our  local  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Are  you 
sure? 

Mr.  BOGGS  Well,  only  as  sure  as 
anybody  can  be  about  anything,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman.  It  is  our  feeling 
and  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  have 
studied  this  legislation  that  we  will  actu- 
ally increase  the  number  of  American 
jobs. 

Mr.  HOFP'MAN  of  Michigan.  Here  at 
home? 

Mr.  BOGGS     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross] . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  how  this  bill  is  going  to  in- 
crease jobs  in  this  country.  He  has  just 
made  that  statement  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  his  answer. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  the  statement  which  I  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Recxsrd  today,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  gentleman  will  note  it  on 
page  A4203.  The  gentleman  will  note 
the  areas  where  we  sell  the  most  and, 
of  course,  the  things  that  we  sell  are  the 
things  that  are  made  in  this  country, 
the  areas  where  we  have  the  most  in- 
vestment, you  will  note  that  the  great- 
est one  is  Canada. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  invest- 
ment is  the  gentleman  talking  about? 
Is  he  talking  about  private  investment 
or  the  investments  to  the  tune  of  billions 
of  dollars  that  the  taxpayers  have  in 
foreign  aid  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  talking  exclusively  about 
private  investment.  Canada,  as  far  as  I 
know — and  I  may  be  wrong.  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Coffin] 
here,  who  has  made  quite  a  study  of 
Canada,  and  he  can  correct  me — Canada, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  received  any 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  States.  Will 
somebody  correct  me  on  that?  I  do  not 
think  so.     Canada  is  our  best  customer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  passed  over  if  it  has  not  gotten 
some  of  the  foreign  handouts. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  So  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  best  evidence  I  can  give 
in  answer  to  his  question  is  that  if  past 
exF>erience  means  anything,  then  it 
means  that  the  areas  where  we  use  our 
private  funds,  not  taxpayers  funds,  are 
the  places  where  the  most  American 
products  will  be  purchased.  I  will  give 
you  another  example.  Mexico  is  a  good 
one.  Mexico  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
our  best  customers  on  the  basis  of  the 
investments  we  have  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  lost  as  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned.  You  have  backed  and 
filled  so  often  on  this  bill  since  It  was 
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before  the  House  in  March.  Is  it 
planned  to  dispose  of  this  bill  today  or 
put  it  over  for  another  2  months? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  invite  the  gen- 
tleman to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  going  to  walk 
up  the  hill  and  down  again,  back  and 
fill  some  more?  How  many  amendments 
will  be  ofTered  to  this  bill  this  afternoon 
that  only  a  handful  of  Members  have 
ever  seen? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Two  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  got 
trapped  In  his  own  closed  rule;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  got  trapped,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  had  to  go  back  to  his  commit- 
tee in  order  to  get  some  amendments  to 
this  bill,  to  make  it  palatable  enough  to 
sell  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  He 
was  hanging  on  the  ropes  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  House  previously,  so  he 
went  back  to  the  committee  to  get  this 
monstrosity  sweetened  up  and  sugar- 
coated. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI,  my  good  friend,  said 
the  other  day,  he  who  fights  and  runs 
away  may  live  to  fight  another  day. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  has  described  it 
accurately,  I  do  not  know.  I  admire  the 
gentleman  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  insurance  guar- 
antees put  out  by  the  ICA  applicable  to 
Americans  who  take  their  money  and  go 
abroad  under  the  terras  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent law.  The  insurance  guarantees 
come  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know;  but  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  entitled 
to  those  guarantees? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  My  answer  would  be 
yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  get  the  benefit 
of  this  cheap  insurance  as  to  convertl- 
bOity,  as  to  expropriation  and  as  to  war- 
risk  damage  in  some  cases ;  and  then  also 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  they  get  a 
tax  deferral,  or  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  far  as  I  know — and  I 
cannot  really  tell  whether  the  gentle- 
man is  being  completely  serious  or  not — 
the  insurance  program  was  inaugurated 
to  try  to  encourage  private  funds  in- 
stead of  Government  funds  to  go  into 
these  areas.  There  are  certainly  some 
places  on  earth  where  they  could  be 
used.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
been  used  or  not.  We  have  seen  the 
fantastic  beating  that  the  American  in- 
vestor has  taken  lately  in  Cuba. 
Whether  or  not  the  insurance  program 
has  been  of  help  there  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  When  they  get  this  insur- 
ance they  i)ay  a  fee,  a  premium.  Just 
the  same  as  anybody  else  does  when  he 
buys  insurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sure,  they  do.  But  the 
gentleman  is  not  trying  to  tell  me  that 


Lloyds  (>f  London  would  offer  this  insur- 
ance at  the  premium  rate  the  ICA 
chargesi  He  does  not  mean  to  tell  me 
that  Lloyds  of  London  would  lns\ire 
against  war  risk  damage  in  some  of  these 
countri(*s  where  ICA  is  irusuring? 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  two  answers. 
The  first  Is  that  ICA  has  not  had  any 
losses.  So  obviously  the  insurance  was 
not  too  bad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man moan  by  not  too  bad? 

Mr.  JLTDD.  The  risks  were  not  too 
bad,  if  they  have  had  no  lo.^ses.  Maybe 
IJoyds  has  been  unwise  in  not  getting 
in  on  tbis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  do  not  miss  many 
bets. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  other  reason,  the  big 
reason  lor  such  Goveriunent  insurance. 
is  that  lhe.>e  investment  guarantees  and 
insui"ance  are  given  for  investment  in 
projects  which  are  economically  sound, 
but  which  are  in  countries  where  there 
are  unosual  political  risks.  You  can- 
not expect  private  funds  to  invest  in  a 
project  which,  however  attractive  it  may 
be,  i.'5  in  a  country  whose  political  future 
is  uncertain.  Yet  it  is  to  our  advantage 
to  have  investments  in  that  particular 
country— and  we  will  need  to  put  in  Gov- 
ernment funds,  if  private  funds  are  not 
invested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Give  some  of  these 
countries  a  little  time  and  stop  giving 
them  millions  of  dollars  through  the 
foreign  handout  program  and  it  will  be 
demonstrated  how  good  they  are  as  risks. 
This  country  has  handed  out  neary  $100 
billion  In  foreign  aid  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  yet  the  climate  for 
American  investors  in  some  of  these 
countries,  including  Britain  amd  Prance, 
is  still  30  poor  that  these  investors  take 
out  insurance  with  the  ICA  to  protect 
themselves  as  to  convertibility  and  the 
seizure  of  their  investments.  Now  you 
want  to  give  the  corporations  of  this 
country  preferential  tax  treatment  on 
their  investments.  I  hope  none  of  those 
who  vote  for  this  bill  will  try  to  cry  on 
my  shoulder  when  they  seek  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  their  depressed 
areas  when  one  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tors to  unemployment  and  idle  industry 
is  because  special  tax  treatment  is  given 
to  those  who  take  their  money  abroad 
and  benefit  from  the  cheap  foreign  labor 
that  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
e.xpired. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [  Mrs.  Chtjrch  ! . 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  address  one  spe- 
cific question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee.  I  notice  from  the  inser- 
tion that  he  put  yesterday  into  the  Con- 
ORKssiOTfAi  RrcoHD  that  a  third  amend- 
ment will  be  prosposed.  seeking  to  make 
a  corporation  ineligible  as  a  foreign 
business  corporation  if  it  has  been  oper- 
ating abroad  under  sub.standard  labor 
conditions.  I  should  certainly  approve 
the  amendment;  but  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  describe  or  define  just 
what    i3   meant    by   substandard    labor 


conditions;  according  to  U.S.  -standards 
or  the  undeveloped  country's  stand- 
ards— or  what? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentlewoman  a.-^ks 
a  very  pertinent  question;  the  standards 
prevailing   in   the  country  involved. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Without  any  attempt 
being  made  in  any  case  to  elevate  such 
standards  to  meet  our  own  standards  of 
labor? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  American  investor  generally  main- 
tains labor  standards  that  are  not  only 
comparable  to  that  in  the  ho.«;t  country, 
but  in  most  cases  higher  than  those  in 
the  host  country-,  I  think  the  tendonry 
definitely  will  be  to  elevate  those  stand- 
ards to  be  comparable  to  ours.  That  is 
what  we  hope  will  happen. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Then  It  Is  the  hope 
of  the  gentleman  that  eventually  stand- 
ards abroad  might  be  raised  in  order  to 
lessen  competition  with  our  own  work- 
men at  home? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Exactly. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  had  hoped  that 
such  mie;ht  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana   IMr.  Br.\y]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  speak  on  the.se  two  commit- 
tee amendments  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BocGsl  because  I  did  not  know 
about  them  until  about  10  minutes  ago; 
there  are  no  printed  copies  on  the  floor 
nor  is  there  a  committee  report.  But 
I  do  believe  that  before  we  vote  on  this 
matter  we  ought  to  study  the  path  this 
legislation  has  followed  from  its 
beginning. 

Last  year  the  bill  was  introduced.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  called  it  then, 
perhaps  the  Foreign  Investment  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1959.  But  let  us  see  what 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  is.  At 
the  time  the  bill  was  introduced,  imder 
certain  conditions,  it  gave  the  industry 
that  would  manufacture  goods  abroad, 
the  promise  to  pay  only  38-percent  cor- 
poration tax  instead  of  52  percent.  That 
is  a  differential  of  14  percent,  which  is  an 
enormous  amount. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen*'leman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
exception  to  the  gentleman,  but  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  one  specific 
type  of  operation,  namely,  the  We.stern 
Hemisphere  corporation,  which  was 
passed  during  the  war.  This  is  the  only 
type  of  corporation  which  gets  this  type 
of  exemption.  It  applies  only  in  that 
specific  situation. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  specifically  does  not 
apply  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  well  realize  that,  because 
you  did  not  get  by  with  that.  I  spoke 
against  that  bill  last  year.  I  pointed  out 
how,  if  passed,  it  was  goincr  to  injure 
American  labor  and  American  manufac- 
turers. Tlien  the  bill  was  changed  by  the 
committee,  because  the  proponents  could 
not  get  by  with  that  14  percent  less  taxes. 
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The  American  corporations  pay  52  per- 
cent and  these  would  pay  38  percent.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  the  taxes  until  they  brought  the 
money  back  to  the  United  States. 

Then,  when  the  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  here  a  month  or  so  ago.  the 
38-percent  corporation  tax  was  elim- 
inated, but  they  were  allowed  to  leave 
their  money  abroad  without  paying  taxes 
until  the  money  was  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Then  after  debating  it  over  a  day.  the 
proponents  .saw  that  they  were  not  going 
to  get  by  with  that,  so  now  they  come  to 
us  with  the  two  amendments  changing 
it.  whereby  they  put  a  sugar  coating  on 
this  legislation  so  that  this  is  to  help  de- 
pre.s.sed  countries.  Imagine  trying  to  set 
up  American  labor  standards  in  Paki-stan 

or  India. 

Tlie  real  object  of  this  bill  i.s  a.s  it 
states,  the  Foreign  Investment  Incentive 
Act  of  1960.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
more  incentive  i.<^  going  to  be  necessary  to 
get  American  corporations  to  manufac- 
ture their  goods  abroad  instead  of  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  doing  very  well 
on  that  subject.  Three  thousand  Amer- 
ican concerns  are  now  manufacturing 
goods  abroad.  I  discussed  this  matter  on 
the  floor  in  detail  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  House  last  March. 

Within  the  last  month  I  have  had  con- 
ferences with  labor  in  four  different  in- 
dustries in  my  district  as  to  the  great 
damage  that  is  being  done  them  by  goods 
brought  into  America  from  abroad,  and 
in  two  of  the  industries,  unless  some- 
thing changes  within  2  years,  are  simply 
going  to  be  out  of  business. 

America  has  been  helping  all  countries 
and  peoples  of  the  world,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve we  might  spend  just  a  little  time 
and  Interest  in  trying  \o  look  after 
American  interests  and  American  work- 
ingmen.  Thirty  billion  dollars  has  al- 
ready been  spent  by  American  money  on 
factories  abroad 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  intent  of  this 
bill.  Once  they  pet  their  foot  in  the 
door  the  supposed  safeguards  in  this  bill 
will  be  changed.  Why  do  you  have  to 
give  any  more  incentive  to  get  American 
business  to  manufacture  abroad?  They 
are  certainly  doing  a  wonderful  job  do- 
ing their  manufacturing  abroad  now. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  B.\ker1. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sp>onse  to  the  last  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana,  I 
would  again  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  that  under  existing  law 
there  is  no  limitation  on  imports  back 
into  this  country  which  are  manufac- 
tured abroad.  Under  H  R.  5.  we  have 
limited  that  to  10  percent.  I  just  can- 
not see  for  the  life  of  me  why.  whatever 
your  objection  might  be  to  any  other 
provision  of  the  bill,  that  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  under  this 
bill   imports  back  to  this  country  are 


limited  to  10  percent  of  dollar  volume  of 
business  of  the  foreign  corporation,  and 
10  percent  of  their  total  volume  might 
amount  to  100  percent  of  the  production 
of  any  particular  indu.stry  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr   BAKER.     That  is  not  the  case. 
Mr  DENT.     That  is  the  law,  as  I  read 
it,  and  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  if 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  you  manufacture  say 
$1  million  worth  of  windows  in  a  foreign 
countrj'.  you  could  only  send  back  to  this 
country-  10  percent  of  that  million  dollars 
worth  of  windows  which,  if  my  arith- 
metic is  correct,  would  amount  to  SlOO,- 
000  worth. 

Mr  DENT  That  is  in  dollar  volume: 
is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  arise 
in  support  of  the  isending  bill.  Our  free 
enterprise  system  is,  in  my  view,  the 
most  potent  and  versatile  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  the  free  world.  We  can  best 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  Communist 
bloc  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  by  providing  incentives  to  induce 
private  American  capital  to  go  abroad 
and  t.ake  with  it  the  imagination,  the 
skill  and  the  vitality  that  has  made  our 
economic  system  the  strongest  that  the 
world  has  known.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide such  incentives. 

Regrettably,  the  rules  provided  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  respect- 
ing the  taxation  of  income  derived  from 
abroad  and  the  administrative  regula- 
tions and  rulings  thereunder  are  predi- 
cated upon  the  form  of  business  organ- 
ization   and    transaction    rather    than 
upon    substantive    effect    and    business 
need.    The  tax  consequences  of  operat- 
ing abroad  thus  vary  greatly  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  the  particular  busi- 
ness is  in  a  position  to  utilize  a  branch 
organization,  a  domestic  corporation  or 
a    foreign   subsidiary.      At   the    present 
time  the  branch  form  of  organization  is 
at    a    decided    disadvantage    and    busi- 
nesses which  are  forced,  for  either  legal 
or  practical  reasons,  to  utilize  this  form 
of  doing  business  find  themselves  at  a 
competitive      disadvantage      respecting 
businesses  with  more  freedom  of  choice. 
American   banks   and   American  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  abroad 
are  required  by  both  practical  and  legal 
reasons  to  operate  as  branches  abroad. 
In  the  case  of  banks,  foreign  depositors 
expect  and  rely  upon  the  security  of  the 
entire     capital      funds     of     the     U.S. 
bank  and  this  capital   strength  cannot 
be   translated  into  subsidiaries  for  the 
banking  laws  do  not  ordinarily  permit 
the  guarantee  of  the  liabilities  of  a  bank- 
ing subsidiary.    For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons found  in  the  laws  which  regulate 
banking,    had   not    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means  taken  steps  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5  to  per- 
mit  U.S.   banks  to  treat   their  foreign 
branches  as  though  they  were  foreign 
business  corporations,  they  would  have 
continued  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  relationship   to  the   banks  of   other 
countries. 

The  action  taken  by  your  comjnittee 
to    prevent    the    continuation    of    this 


discrimination  against  United  States 
banks  is  incorporated  in  the  new  section 
957  which  H  R.  5  would  add  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  This  section 
would  permit  banks  to  treat  their  for- 
eign branches  for  tax  purposes  as  if  they 
were  separate  foreign  business  corpora- 
tions. For  the  foreign  branches  of  an 
United  States  bank  to  be  treated  as 
foreign  business  corporations  under  the 
bill,  they  must  elect  such  treatment  and 
meet  the  qualifications  for  business  in 
general,  that  is.  they  must  derive  90 
percent  or  more  of  their  gross  income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States 
and  derive  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
gross  income  from  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business.  For  this  purpose, 
commissions  and  interests  and  income 
from  gains  on  loans  and  investments 
vhich  are  ordinary  and  necessary  in 
carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of 
banking  are  to  be  considered  as  being 
derived  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business. 

Under  the  bill  the  foreign  branches  of 
United  States  banks  are  to  be  treated, 
under  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the 
Treasiu-y  Department,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  were  separate  corporate 
entities  except  that  under  subchapter 
C  the  rules  relating  to  contributions  of 
property  and  to  distributions  are  not  to 
apply.  However,  distributions  received 
by  the  United  States  parent  bank  from 
a  foreign  branch  will  be  treated  as  divi- 
dends with  respect  to  which  a  100  per- 
cent dividends  received  deduction  is 
allowed. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  United 
States  parent  bank  may  in  its  first  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  its  branches  elect  to 
treat  a  branch  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
foreign  business  corporation  or  combine 
it  with  branches  in  other  countries  as 
a  foreign  business  corporation.  The 
latitude  provided  by  this  election  will 
provide  the  fiexibility  of  business  de- 
cision necessary  to  best  cope  with  local 
conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  treatment 
provided  by  the  bill  in  the  case  of  the 
foreign  branches  of  U.S.  banks  does  not 
become  available  until  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1.  1963.  In 
my  view,  this  is  unfortunate.  However, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  informed 
your  committee  that  it  does  not  have  the 
personnel  to  issue  the  necessary  regula- 
tions to  pei-mit  the  implementation  of 
section  957  before  January  1.  1963.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  U.S.  banks 
doing  business  abroad  that  they  stand 
wiUing  and  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  task  of  is- 
suing the  necessary  regulations.  In 
my  view  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  banking  industry 
would  result  in  the  issuance  of  the  neces- 
sary- regulations  long  before  January  1, 
1963,  and  I  express  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  reconsider  its  view  of  this  matter 
when  the  bill  is  before  the  other  body. 

U.S.  insurance  companies  operating 
abrosui  are  also  required  in  many  cases 
to  utilize  the  branch  form.  In  most  re- 
spects their  case  is  similar  to  that  of  U.S. 
banks  and  I  regret  that  the  treatment 
provided  for  the  foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
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banks  is  not  also  provided  for  the  for- 
eign branches  of  U.S.  insurance  com- 
panies. However,  subchapter  L  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
provides  for  the  income  taxation  of  life 
insurance  companies  is  a  most  compli- 
cated provision.  As  stated  by  House 
Report  No.  1282  accompanying  the  bill, 
a  special  situation  exists  in  the  case  of 
life  insurance  companies  and  they  have 
been  included  in  the  ineligible  category 
of  corporations  under  the  bill  only  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  working  out  the 
interrelationship  of  the  bill's  provisions 
and  the  life  insurance  company  tax 
treatment  provided  by  subchapter  L  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Accordmg- 
ly,  they  were  made  ineligible  corpora- 
tions for  the  present,  without  prejudice 
as  to  ultimate  revision  of  this  treatment 
until  an  opportunity  has  been  presented 
for  further  study.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
study  will  be  completed  before  the  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  other 
body. 

The  life  insurance  industry  stands 
willing  and  eager  to  cooperate  in  this 
study,  and  is.  at  the  present  time,  en- 
gaged in  working  out  the  necessary  tech- 
nical provisions  to  implement  a  provision 
which  would  allow  them  to  come  within 
the  provision.s  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  by  the  House.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
economic  subversion  Is  an  important  tool 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Unless  affirmative 
steps  are  taken  to  place  American  busi- 
ness in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
Communist  economic  policies  abroad,  we 
face  the  possibility  that  we  will  find  our- 
selves excluded  from  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  in  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  such 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  conunittee  substitute  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Laser  t : 

"Sbction  1    Short  Titlk,  Etc. 

"ift)  Short  Tttlk — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Foreign  Investment  Incentive  Tax 
Act  of  I960'. 

"(b)  Amkndmknt  of  1954  Code. — When- 
ever In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is 
expressed  In  terms  r^f  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954. 

"icl  E&rECTivE  Date — Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  rospect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1960 

"Sec.  2.  Foreign  Business  Corpor.^tions 

"(a)  Tax  oh  PoHEiGW  BusiNise  Corpora- 
ttons.^ — Part  HI  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter 
1   (.relating  to  Income  from  sources  without 


the  United  States)   is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 

"  'StJBPAJlT  r FOREIGN    BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS 

"  'Sec.  951.  Definition  of  foreign  bvislness 
corp>oration. 

"  Sec.  952.  Gross,  taxable,  and  reinvested 
foreign  income  of  foreign  busi- 
ness corporations. 

"  'Sec.  953  Reinvested  foreign  Income  ac- 
count. 

"  'Sec.  954.  Distributions,  etc.,  from  rein- 
vested foreign  Income  account. 

■■  Sec    955    Furelgn  taxes. 

"  Sv  ^  956.  Special   rules. 

"  Sec  957.  Elected  foreign  branches  of 
banks  taxed  as  foreign  business 
I  corporations. 

"'SEC.gJBl  DEnNiTioN  or  Foreign  BtJsiNEss 
Corporation. 

"'(a)'  Foreign  Bi-siness  Corporation  De- 
fined.-^For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"forelga  business  corporation"  means  a  do- 
mestic corporation  which  has  elected  the 
treatmant  provided  by  tlils  subject  and 
which  tor  the  taxable  year  satlsfles  each  of 
the   following   requirements: 

"  •  ( 1  I  It  derives  90  percent  or  more  of  Ita 
gross  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States. 

"  '  ( 2 )  It  derives  90  percent  or  more  of  its 
gross  Income  from — 

"lA)  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buslnesB. 

"'iB)  dividends  from  a  qualified  payor 
corporation  (as  defined  In  si.:bsectlon  (c)) 
which  are  out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
taxable  year  for  which  such  corporation  was 
a  qua'.fied  payor  corporation  (or  would  have 
been  .such  a  corporation  but  for  the  10  per- 
cent stiuclc  oviuership  requirement  of  sub- 
section   ( c  I  I  1 )  (  A  )  » . 

"iC)  Income  (other  than  dividends)  from 
a  qualified  pay^r  corporation,  and 

•■  'iD)  compensation  (other  than  compen- 
sation to  which  .'subparagraph  (A)  or  (C) 
applle.s)  — 

■  (1)  for  the  rendition,  without  the  United 
States,  of  technical,  managerial,  engineering, 
construction,  scientific,  or  like  services;   and 

"  (11)  for  the  use  of,  or  for  the  privilege  of 
using,  with'.ut  the  United  States,  patents, 
cop\Tights,  secret  pnx^esses  and  formulas, 
^'xxi  win,  trademarks,  trade  brands,  fran- 
chises, and  other  like  properties  (but  this 
clause  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
oompcasatlon  descnoed  In  this  clause  does 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  corp>orat ion's 
gross  ;  rjcome  ) . 

"  '{'i)  It  derives  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  Its  gr':>bs  incuuie  from  the  sale  of  articles 
which  are  sold  by  It  for  ultimate  use,  oon- 
sumptlcn,  or  disposition  In  the  United  States. 

"(4)  It  is  not  an  Ineligible  corporation 
(as  defined  In  subsection  id)). 

"  'ibi  It  furnl.shes  for  the  taxable  year,  and 
for  prior  taxable  ye<u-s  affecting  (or  affected 
by)  an  election  under  this  subpart,  such 
informption  with  respect  to  such  corpora- 
tion is  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  h.vs  pre- 
scribed, by  forms  or  regulations  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Income  tax 
laws. 

"  '(b)    E^rc-noN  — 

"  '(!}  In  GE>jrRAL. — An  election  under  this 
subpart  may  be  m.ade  for  any  taxable  year  to 
which  this  subpart  a[>pUes  and  for  which 
(after  making  the  election)  the  taxpayer  Is  a 
foreign  business  corporation.  An  election. 
once  effective,  s'.iall  continue  In  effect  for  ail 
subsequent  tax.ible  yoirs  of  the  corporation 
making  the  election  up  to  and  Including — 

••  'lA)  the  taxable  year  for  which  the  elec- 
tion Is  revoked  by  the  filing  of  a  notice  of 
revocatUon.  or 

"  '(B!)  the  taxable  jrear  for  which  the  elec- 
tion is  termlnat<*d  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
(1)  sucb  corporation  was  not  a  foreign  busi- 
ness cdrporatlon  for  both  stlch  taxable  year 
and  the  preceding  taxable  year,  or  (ll|  such 


taxable  year  Is  the  last  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation. 

'■'(2)     WhFN  EI.ECTION  MTTST  BE  MADE.  ETC. — 

An  election  under  this  subpart  may  be  made 
by  a  corporation  for  any  taxable  year  at  any 
time  during  the  first  month  of  such  taxable 
year  or  at  any  time  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding such  first  month.  Such  election  shall 
be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"  '(3)  Notice  or  revocation. — A  notice  of 
revocation  (with  respect  to  any  taxable 
yeej)  of  an  election  under  this  subpart  may 
be  made  only  in  such  manner,  and  before 
such  time,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"'(c)  QuALiriKD  Payor  Corporation  De- 
fin  D). — 

"'(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  a  domestic  or  foreign  corporation 
shall  be  treated,  with  respect  to  another 
corjxjratlon,  as  a  qualified  payor  corpora- 
tion for  any  of  Its  taxable  years  (including 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1, 
1961)    with  respect  to  which — 

"  '(A)  at  least  10  percent  of  Its  voting  stock 
is  o'wned  by  such  other  corporation, 

"'(B)  it  satisfies  the  requirements  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (a),  and 

"  '(C)  it  derives  50  percent  or  mcH-e  of  Ita 
gross  income  from  sources  without  tlie 
United  States  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or   business. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  tax  of  the 
taxpayer,  no  corp>oratlon  sliall  be  treated 
as  a  qualified  payor  corporation,  with  resj-vect 
to  the  taxpayer  or  any  other  corporation, 
unless  the  taxpayer  furnishes  such  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  corporation  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  prescribed  by 
forms  or  regulations  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"  '(2)  DisciUALmcATTON  FOR  rvsumcTENT 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  AND  PAYROLL  — A  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  be  a  qimllfied  payor  corpora- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  if.  on  determining 
a  percentage  under  section  9j4(b)  with  re- 
spect to  such  corp«jratiun  (whether  or  not 
such  corporation  Is  a  foreign  business  cor- 
poration), such  percentage  exceeds  20  per- 
cent. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  en- 
gaged in  only  one  trade  or  business. 

"'(3)  Other  spktlal  rui-ks — For  pur- 
poses of  determining  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  whether  a  corporation  Is  a 
qualified  payor  corporutiun-  - 

"'(A)  income  from  another  c<.r;>orittlon 
shall  be  treated  as  from  a  qualified  payor 
corporation  If  such  other  corporation  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  paracraph  ( 1 )  (with- 
out regard  to  subparagraph  (C  )  thereof  ) .  and 

"'(B)  a  foreign  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  an  ineligible  corporation  Lf  It  is  a 
foreign  personal  holding  company. 

"'(d)  Ineligible  Corporation. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  (4).  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing (as  determined  without  regard  to 
this  subptut)  Is  an  Ineligible  corporation: 

"  '(1)  A  corporation  exempt  from  taxation 
under  subchapter  F. 

"'(2)  A  corporation  organized  under  the 
China  Trade  Act.  1922. 

"'(3)  A  regulated  Investment  comp>any 
subject  to  tax  under  subchapter  M 

"  '(4)  A  personal  holding  compf.ny  (as  de- 
fined In  section  542). 

"(5)  A  life  Insurance  company  (as  de- 
fined In  section  801). 

"(6)  An  unincorporated  business  enter- 
prise subject  to  tax  as  a  corporation  under 
section    1361. 

"  '(7)  An  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion  (as  defined  In  section    1371  (b)i. 

"  'Sec  952    Gross.  Taxable,  and  Reinvested 
Foreign    Income    of    Fobeicn 
BrsiNF.ss  Corporations. 
"  '(»)  Gross  Income  awd  Taxable  Income 
OF  Porbigk  Business  Corporation. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  title   (Other  than  section   170, 
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relating  to  charitable  contributions  or  gifts, 
subchapter  G  of  this  chapter,  relating  to  cor- 
porations used  to  avoid  Income  tax  on  share- 
holders, subpart  C  of  this  part,  rtlatlng  to 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations,  and 
section  951 1  — 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  gross  Income  of  a  foreign  btisl- 
ness  corporation  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

"  '(A)  the  gross  Income  from  sources  with- 
in the  United  States,  and 

"'(B)  the  amount  (which  shall  be  treated 
as  an  item  of  Income  derived  from  sources 
without  the  United  States  during  the  tax- 
able year)  subtracted  from  Its  reinvested 
foreign  Income  account  for  the  taxable  year, 
as  determined  under  section  953. 

"  '(2)  The  taxable  Income  of  a  foreign  busi- 
ness corporation  shall  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  minus  the  sum 
of  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chapter 
to  the  extent  deductible  under  part  I  of  this 
subchapter  (relating  to  determination  of 
sources  of  income) ,  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
part. In  determining  taxable  Income  from 
sources  within  the  United  Stales. 

"'(b)  Reinvested  Foreign  IwcoMe  De- 
fined.— 

"'(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "reinvested  foreign  In- 
come" means  the  taxable  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  Slates  (as  deter- 
mined under  part  I  of  this  subchapter,  with 
the  modlflcatl(.)iis  provided  by  this  subpart). 
"'(2)  SPECIAL  rules. — In  determining  the 
reinvested  foreign  Income  for  any  taxable 
year — 

"'(A)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for 
Income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"  '(Bi  There  shall  be  included,  as  an  Item 
of  Income  derived  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  during  the  taxable  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  taxes  which  (on  ap- 
plying section  955(c)  )  are  deemed  paid  under 
section  902. 

"'(C)  If  the  net  long-term  capital  gain 
from  sources  without  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds the  net  short-term  capital  loss  from 
such  sources,  then  the  reinvested  foreign 
income  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  the 
sum  of — 

"  '(1)  the  reinvested  foreign  Income  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  this  subparagraph) 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amount 
of  such  excess,  and 

"  '(11)  the  amount  ascertained  by  multi- 
plying the  amount  of  such  excess  by  the 
percentage  obtained  by  subtracting  from  100 
percent  the  sum  of  the  normal  and  surtax 
rates  applicable  to  such  taxable  year. 

This  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  If  the 
amount  of  reinvested  foreign  Income  deter- 
mined under  this  subparagraph  is  less  than 
the  amount  determined  without  regard  to 
this  subparagraph. 

"  'Sec.  953.  Reikvestfd  Foreign  Income 
Account. 
"'(a)  In  General — Each  corporation 
making  an  election  under  this  subpart 
shall,  for  purposes  oT  this  subpart,  establish 
aiid  malnt.-Un  a  reinvested  foreign  Income 
account.  The  amount  In  such  account  as 
of  the  first  day  of  tiie  first  taxable  year  to 
which    the   election   applies  Eiiall   be  zero. 

"  '(b)  ADomoNS  TO  Account. — The  amount 
added  to  the  reinvested  foreign  Income  ac- 
count for  any  taxable  year  for  which  the 
corporation  is  a  foreign  business  corporation 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  reinvested 
foreign  income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"  '(C)    STTBTRACnOrrs   FROM    AtJOOUNT. — 

"'(1)  Order  OF  ST- BTR ACTION  —Any  amount 
subtracted  from  the  reinvested  foreign  in- 
come account  of  a  :orporat!on  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  treated  as  made  first  out 
of  the  addition  to  such  accoimt  for  such 
year,  to  the  extent  thereof,  and  thereafter 
out  of  the  most  lecently  added  amounts 
which  have  not  previously  been  subtracted. 


"'(2)  Amount  of  suBTRAcnoN — Except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (3),  the  amount  of 
the  subtraction  from  the  reinvested  foreign 
Income  account  of  a  corporation  for  any 
taxable  yerir  shall  be  the  suit   of — 

"'(A)  the  amount  which  Is  treated  under 
this  subpart  as  distributed  from  such  ac- 
count for  such  year,  plus 

"  '(B)  whichever  of  the  following  amounts 
Is  the  larger: 

"'(i)  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
is  increased  by  section  952(a)(1)(B)  or 
956(b).  or 

■  (U)  the  ratable  portion  of  the  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  foreign  countries  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  during  tlie  taxable  year 
of  the  addition  out  of  which  the  subtraction 
is  made. 

Lf  a  subtraction  from  the  reinvested  foreign 
Income  account  for  any  taxable  year  Is  out 
of  more  than  one  addition  to  such  account, 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  applied  separately 
with  respect  to  each  taxable  year  of  addition 
out  of  which  the  subtraction  is  made. 

"(3)  Entire  amount  subtracted  in  case 
OF  revocation  or  tep.minatiun — Except  as 
provided  in  section  381(c)  (23) ,  If  aji  election 
under  this  subpart  is  revoked  or  terminated. 
the  entire  amount  In  the  reinvested  foreign 
Income  account  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
account  for  the  last  taxpJale  year  tor  which 
such  election  was  In  efiect. 

"  '(4)  Account  not  to  be  rfduco)  below 
ZERO.— Amounts  subtracted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  reduce  the  reinvested  for- 
eign Income  account  below  zero. 
"  'Sec  954.  DisTRiBtrrioNS.  Etc.  From  Re- 
INVE.-TED   Foreign    Income   Ac- 

COITNT. 

"  '(a)  General  Rule — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  amount  of  any  distribution  to 
shareholders  shall  be  treated  as  made  out  of 
the  reinvested  foreign  Income  account  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"  •(  1)  the  term  •distribution"  inchides  any 
distribution  In  rt-deniptlon  of  stock  or  In 
partial  or  complete  liquidation  of  the  corpo- 
ration, but  does  not  Include  any  distribution 
made  by  the  corporation  in  its  stock  or  in 
rights  to  acquire  its  stock:  and 

"  "(2)  the  amount  of  any  distribution  sliall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
distributed. 

"'(b)  Distribltion  ft  Reason  of  United 
Statbs  Investment  and  Payroll  — 

"  •(  1)  In  general  — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  there 
shall  be  treated  as  distributed  to  sharehold- 
ers for  the  taxable  year,  out  of  the  reinvested 
foreign  income  account,  one-half  of  the 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  por- 
tion of  the  reinvested  foreign  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  which  Is  attributable  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  by  the 
percentage  determined   by   dividing — 

•"(A)  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  adjusted  basis 
of  the  taxpayer  s  property  within  the  United 
States,  and  (il)  an  amount  2  limes  the 
amount  paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable 
year  for  labor  and  personal  services  per- 
formed within  the  United  States,  by 

"'(B>  the  sum  of  (i)  the  adjusted  basis 
of  the  taxpayers  property  wherever  located. 
and  (ill  an  amount  2  times  the  f.niount 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
for  all  labor  and  personal  services. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  only 
real  property  and  tangible  personal  property 
(other  than  property  described  in  section 
1221(lt),  and  labor  and  personal  services. 
which  are  ordinary  and  necessary  lor  car- 
rying on  the  trade  or  business  shall  be  taken 
Into  account.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
engaged  In  two  or  more  separate  and  dis- 
tinct trades  or  businesses,  separate  com- 
putations shall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  each  such  trade  or 
business. 


"'i2)    Paragraph    iii    inapplicable   where 

PIRCINTAGE    IS    LESS   THAN    10    PEKCF  NT.  —  If    the 

percentage  determined  under  paragraph  di 
with  respect  to  any  trade  or  business  lor  any 
U.xable  year  is  less  than  10  percent,  para- 
graph (If  shall  not  apply  to  such  trade  or 
business  for  such  taxable  year. 

"•ic»     Holding    of     Prohibited    Propeety 

TRFJVTFD     as     DiSlKIBUTlON  

'  '(1)  Property  held  bt  foreign  busikess 
corporation — If  the  taxpayer  holds  pro- 
hibited property  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
aDle  year,  it  shall  be  treated  as  having  made 
a  distribution  to  shareholders  out  of  its  re- 
invested foreign  income  account  for  such 
taxable  year. 

■  '121      PR<1PERTT     HELD     BY      CERTAIN     OTHER 

CORPORATIONS — If  the  taxpayer  o«'ns  (di- 
rectly or  through  one  or  more  other  cor- 
poraticns)  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  of  another  corporation,  it  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1  i  as 
holding  a  correspondi:ig  percentage  of  the 
property  held  by  such  other  corporation 
which  would  be  prohibited  property  if  such 
other  corporation  were  a  foreign  business 
corporation. 

"■(3)  Amount  of  distf-ibvtion. — 
"  ■(  A)  Maximum  amount  to  be  taken  into 
ACCOL'NT.— This  subsection  shall  be  applied, 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer,  at  that  time 
during  its  taxable  year  when  it  results  in 
the  maximum  amount  of  prohibited  prop- 
erty. 

■■'(B)   Amount  taken  into  account  with 

RESPECT  TO  PARTICULAR  PROPERTIES  — FOI  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  amount  taken 
into  account  with  respect  to  any  properiv 
shall  be  the  adjusted  basis  ot  such  property, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

■  '(i)  any  Uabllity  to  which  such  property 
is  subject,  and 

"  '(il)  the  aggreg.ite  amount  treated  as  dis- 
tributions for  prior  Uixable  years  by  reason 
of  such  corporation's  holding  such  properly. 
For  purposes  of  clause  i  u  i .  a  disuibution  for 
a  prior  L.xable  year  sha'il  be  ueated  as 
attnbuUible  first  t-o  the  properties  constitut- 
ing prohibited  property  which  were  held  at 
the  close  cJ  such  u^xable  year. 

"'i4i    Prohibited   propfrty    defined. — 
"'i.Ai    In    gf.neral. — For    purposes    of    this 
subsection,   the   term    "prohibited    property" 
means  any  property  other  than — 

••  ■  1 1 1  tangible  or  intangible  property  which 
is  ordinary  and  necessary  for  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  (but  only 
if  for  the  taxable  year  or  for  the  preceding 
taxable  year  90  percent  or  more  of  the  gruss 
income  of  such  trade  or  business  is  derived 
from  sources  -without  the  United  States). 

"(ill  securities  of  another  corporation 
which  is  a  qualified  payor  corporation  (or  a 
corporation,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  Uie  taxpeyer,  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  this  sub- 
part is  in  effect)  for  its  taxable  year  ending 
with  or  within  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year  or 
for  the  immediately  preceding  taxable  year  of 
such  other  corporation. 

"  '(iii  I  obligations  of  foreign  governments, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate 
adjusted  basis  of  all  such  obligations  does  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  taxpayers  earnings 
and  profits  accumulated  after  December  31, 
1960  (determined  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year  i . 

"•(iv)  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
money,  and  deposits  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business,  and 

■■■ivi  any  loan  to  which  subsection  (d) 
applies. 

"■(B)  Security  defined — For  pur-ioses  of 
subparagraph  i  A  i ,  the  t.erm  "sec-arlty  means 
any  share  of  stock  in  any  corporation,  certifi- 
cate of  stock  or  interest  In  any  corporation, 
note.  bond,  debenture,  or  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness, or  any  evidence  of  an  Interest  In 
or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase  any  of 
the  foregoing. 
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"'(5)     SPSCIAIi     BUI-BS     TOR     APPLICATION     OF 

rASAOKAPB  (  a )  . 

"  '(A)     No    ATOUBTTTIOII    THJiOUOH   A   FOanON 

Busnrxss  cobpo«ation. — Partigraph  (2)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"  "(1)  stock  held  in  a  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  election  under  this  sub- 
part is  in  effect,  and 

"'(U)  stock  and  other  property  which 
(but  for  this  clause)  would  be  treated  as 
held  by  the  taxpayer  solely  by  reason  of 
holding  stock  described   In  clause   (1). 

"'(B)  No  DtTPUCATION  IN  ATTRIBUTION 
THKOUGH    ANOTHm    COKPORATION. — If    ( bUt    fOr 

this  subparagraph)  any  corporation  would 
be  treated  under  paragraph  1 2 )  as  holding 
prohibited   property   by  reason  of— 

'•   (1)   stock  in  another  corporation,  and 
•'  'lii)  stock  or  other  property  held  by  such 
other  corporation. 

there  shall  be  taken  into  account  under  such 
paragraph  only  the  aunount  determined  with 
respect  to  clause  i  i  i  or  clause  (lit,  which- 
ever is  the  greater. 

•■'(C»  FAH  MARKET  V.iLUE  TAKEN  INTO  AC- 
COTTNT       WHERK       INFORMATION       IS       NOT       FtTR- 

NiSHEO — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
amount  taken  into  account  for  any  taxable 
year  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  any 
other  corporation  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  its  direct 
or  Indirect  stock  holdings  in  such  corpora- 
tion unless  the  taxpayer  furnishes  such  in- 
formation with  respect  to  such  corporation  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  prescribed 
by  forms  or  regulations  as  necessary  to  carry 
o'lt  the  provisions  of   this  subpmrt. 

■■'(d)    Trkatment    or    Certain    Loans  — 

•■'(1)  In  general — For  piirposes  of  this 
subpart,  if  any  corporation  makes  a  loan  to 
another  corporation  which  owns  (directly 
or  through  one  or  more  other  corporations) 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
lending    corporation,    then — 

"'(A)  If  the  lending  corporation  is  a  for- 
eign business  corpwration  (or  a  corp)oration 
with  respect  to  which  an  election  under  this 
subpart  is  in  efTect  i ,  it  shall  be  treated  as 
having  made  a  distribution  to  shareholders. 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  loan,  out  of  Its 
reinvested  foreign  Income  account  for  such 
taxable  year 

"'(B)  If  the  borrowing  corporation  Is  a 
foreign  business  corporation,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  loan  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  reinvested  foreign  in- 
come, as  Hn  item  of  gross  income  received 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  received 
Per  purposes  of  applying  this  paragraph 
each  corporation  In  a  chain  of  ownership 
I  other  than  the  lending  and  the  borrowing 
corporations  I  shall  be  treated  ns  having  re- 
ceived, and  in  tvirn  dlstrlbvited  an  amount 
equal  to  such  loan 

"  '(2)    Outstanding  loans  which  have  not 

BERN   TREATED    AS    DISTRIBLTTONS — If    any    loan 

described  In  paragraph  i  1 )  remains  out- 
standing In  any  t;\xable  year  of  the  ending 
corporation  after  the  taxable  year  In  which 
m:\de.  such  loan  shall  be  treated  (for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1  i  »  as  made  In  such 
succeeding  taxable  year  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  so  outstanding,  but  the 
amount  taken  Into  account  with  respect  to 
any  corporation  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  treated  as  distributions  by  such  cor- 
poration for  prior  taxable  years  by  reason 
of  such  loan. 

■■■i3)  Certain  opf.n  account.s  and  other 
roMMERCTAL  LOANS  EXCEPTED. — Thls  subsec- 
tlon  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
loan  arising  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
property,  if  the  amount  of  such  loan  out- 
standing at  no  time  during  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  amount  which  would  be  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade 
or  business  of  both  the  lending  corporation 
and  the  borrowing  corp>oration  had  the  sale 
been  made  between  unrelated  corporations 
■le)    Limitation    on    \mount   treated   as 

DISTRIRTTTED     BY     REAS<)N     cr     PRi^HIBITTD     PROP- 


ERTY ANp  LOANS. — The  amount  treated  as  dis- 
tributed under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  for 
any  taxftble  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  a  distribution  to  shareholders  which 
(after  the  application  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  )  would  reduce  the  amount  in  the  rein- 
vested  loreign    income   account    to   zero. 

■  'Sbc.  955    Foreign    Taxes. 

"  '(a)  Year  Foreign  Taxes  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count.^- 

"'(1)  In  general. — Por  purposes  of  this 
chapter  (other  than  this  subpart)  — 

"  '(A I  any  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  during  any  tax- 
able ye»r  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  by  a  for- 
eign btJElness  corjxjratlon  shall  not  (except 
a^  otherwise  provided  by  this  subsection )  be 
taken  into  account  for  such  taxable  year, 
and 

'■  (Bt  where  an  amount  is  subtracted  from 
the  reinvested  foreign  Income  account  of 
any  cofporatlon,  a  ratable  portion  of  such 
taxes  piiid  or  accrued  to  foreign  countries 
and  po$ses.sions  of  the  United  States  during 
the  taxRble  year  of  the  addition  out  of  which 
the  subtraction  Is  made  shall,  for  purposes  of 
subpart  A  and  section  164.  be  treated  as  paid 
or  accryed  during  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  subtraction  is  made 

"  (2)  Year  for  which  no  reinvested  for- 
eign iHcoME. — Paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  foreign  business  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  for  which  no  amount  Is 
added  to  ii.e  reinvested  foreign  Income  ac- 
covmt. 

'•  (b)  Foreign  Tax  Credit — Overall  Limit 
To  .\ppiY — In  the  case  of  a  corporation  to 
which  tin  election  under  this  subpart  ap- 
plies— 

■ill    section  904(a)    shall   not  apply. 

■  •(2;  the  total  amount  of  the  credit  in 
respect  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  all  coun- 
tries and  jK)Ssession8  shall  not  exceed  the 
same  proportion  of  the  tax  against  which 
such  credit  Is  taken  which  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  (but  not  In  excess  of  the  tax- 
payers entire  taxable  Income)  bears  to  Its 
entire  taxable  Income  for  the  same  taxable 
ye.-r.  and 

"'(3»  the  reference  In  section  904(c)  to 
subsection  (ai  of  section  904  shall  be  treated 
as  a  relerence  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

In  applylni;  section  904(ci.  no  amount  pnld 
or  accrued  for  a  taxable  year  to  which  an 
election  under  this  subpart  applied  shall 
(except  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
number  of  taxable  years  which  have  elapsed) 
be  deemed  paid  or  accrvied  under  section 
904iC(  In  any  year  for  which  an  election 
under  thi,s  subpart  doe,s  not  apply. 

■  (c»  Treatment  of  Deemed  Taxes  —FOr 
purposts  of  this  subpart — 

"■(H  In  cf.niral — If  any  amount  Is 
added  to  the  reinvested  foreign  Income  ac- 
count of  any  foreign  btislness  corporation  for 
any  ta:|able  year,  the  amount  of  taxes  deemed 
paid  by  such  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year  under  section  902  (relating  to  dividends 
received  fr>om  certain  foreign  corporations), 
by  rei».»3n  of  taxes  paid  (or  deemed  paid)  by 
any  fotelgn  corjjoratlon,  shall  be  determined 
without  reduction  by  reason  of  the  ratio 
which  the  accumulated  profits  of  the  payor 
foreign  corporation  bear  to  Its  total  profits. 

'■'(2)  Foreign  taxes  iNCLtTDK  deemed 
TAXES  —^Any  reference  to  Income,  war  profits, 
and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to 
any  foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  treated  as  Includ- 
ing such  taxes  deemed  paid  under  section 
902,  aa  modified  by  parfigraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

SecD56.  Special  Rules. 

■  (a)  Surtax  Exemptions — In  the  case  of 
!i  corporation  to  which  an  election  under 
this  subpart  applies,  the  surtax  under  sec- 
tion  \\<c)    for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  de- 


termined by  sub.stUuting  lur  exceeds  $25,- 
000"  the  following:  "exceeds  $25,000  (or.  If 
smaller,  the  taxable  Income  computed  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  subtracted  from 
the  taxpayers  reinvested  foreign  Income 
account) ". 

"  '(b)  Gross  Income  for  Taxable  Year  for 
Which  Corporation  Is  Not  a  Foreign  Busi- 
ness Corporation — Fur  purposes  of  this  tltte 
(other  than  section  170.  relating  to  charitable 
contributions  or  gifts,  subchapter  O  of  this 
chapter,  relating  to  corporations  used  to 
avoid  income  tax  on  shareholders,  subpart  C 
of  this  part,  relating  to  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporations,  and  section  951).  if  an 
election  under  this  subpart  Is  In  effect  with 
respect  to  any  corporation  for  any  taxable 
year  for  which  such  corporation  is  not  a 
foreign  business  corporation,  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  corporation  shall  Include  (as 
an  Item  of  Income  derived  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States  during  the  taxable 
year)  the  amount  subtracted  from  Its  rein- 
vested foreign  Income  account  for  the  tax- 
able year 

"(c)  Application  of  Sections  172  and 
1212  — 

"(1)  Computation  or  reinvested  foreign 
income. — In  computing  reinvested  foreign  In- 
come for  any  taxable  year — 

"(A)  no  net  operating  loss  carryover  or 
carryback,  and 

"  '(B)   no  capital  loss  carryover, 
shall    be    allowed    from    a    taxable    year    for 
which    the    corporation    was    not    a    foreign 
business  corporation 

■•  '(2  I  Limitation  on  years  to  which  roR- 
EicN  sources  mat  de  CARRIED. — Exccpt  Rs  pro- 
vided in  paragraph   (3) — 

•■•(A)  no  net  operating  Ices  carryover  or 
carryback,  and 

"■(B)  no  capital  loss  carryover, 
which  Is  from  a  taxable  year  for  which  the 
corporation  was  a  foreign  business  corixira- 
tlon.  and  which  is  attributable  to  sources 
without  the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed 
for  any  taxable  year  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion Is  not  a  foreign  business  corporation 

"  '(3)  Adjustment  in  carryovers  on  revo- 
cation OR  thrmination  of  election. — If  an 
election  under  this  subpart  is  revoked  or 
terminated  for  any  taxable  year    then- 

"  (A)  the  net  operating  loss  carryover  from 
any  taxable  year  for  which  the  corporation 
was  a  foreign  business  corporation  (here- 
inafter In  this  subparagraph  referred  to  as 
•'loss  year")  to  taxable  years  succeeding  the 
last  taxable  year  for  which  the  election  was 
m  effect  shall  include  the  net  operating  loss 
carryover  ( reduced  as  provided  by  section 
172(b))  from  the  loss  year  Imm  sources 
without  'he  United  States    and 

■••(B)  in  determining  the  short-term 
capital  K»ss  provided  by  section  l'2ia  for  lax- 
able  years  succeeding  the  last  taxable  year 
for  which  the  election  was  in  effect,  a  rule 
slmlllar  to  the  rule  provided  by  subpara- 
graph   (A)    shall   be   applied 

"'(d)  Limitation  on  Information  Re- 
QtTiRFD  To  Be  Furnished — No  Information 
shall  be  required  to  be  furnished  with  respect 
to  any  coriioratlon  under  section  961(a)(5). 
951(C)(1).  or  954(C)(5)(C).  for  any  of  its 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1960.  unless  such  Information  is  of  a  char- 
acter which  was  required  to  be  furnished 
under  the  forms  or  regulations  In  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  such  taxable  year 

"  "Sec    957.  Elected     Foreign     Branches     op 
Banks  Taxed  as  Foreign  Busi- 
ness Corporations. 
■■'(ai      General     Rule. — Subject     to     the 
qualifications  in  subsection   (b).  an  election 
may  be  made  by  a  bank   (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion   581 )     which    during    the    taxable    year 
operates  a  branch  in  a  foreign  country,  per- 
mitting such  branch  to  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion   as   a    foreign    business    corp)oratlon   for 
such    year    and    subsequent    years    as    pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e).     Such  election  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
E^ach  branch  with  leepect  to  which  such 
electing  bank  has  nade  an  election  under 
thU  subsection  shall  be  an  "elected  branch" 
for  purfKi«es  of  this  iiection. 

"(b)  Qualifications. — The  election  de- 
scribed in  subeectlor,  (a)  may  not  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  f or«  ign  branch  unless  such 
branch — 

"•(1)  derives  90  jjercent  or  more  of  Its 
gross  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  State*,  and 

■■•(2)  derives  90  ;)ercent  or  more  of  Its 
gross  Income  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business.  wMch  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  shall  Include  commissions  and 
Interest  and  all  Incorie  and  gains  from  loans 
and  Investmenu  ordinary  and  necessary  for 
the  carrying  on  of  such  trade  or  business, 

"■(c)  Cokporate  Frovisions  Applicable. — 
Under  regulations  pn  scribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  an  elected  branch  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (g).  be  con- 
sidered a  corp)oraUcn  for  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  with  respec  ,  to  op>eration.  distribu- 
tions, and  any  other  purpose;  and  the  elect- 
ing bank  shall  be  considered  the  sole  share- 
holder thereof, 

"'(d)  Duration  cf  Election — The  elec- 
tion under  subsectkn  (ai  may  be  made  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1962,  and  shall  continue  In  effect  for  all 
subsequent  years  v  ntll  terminated,  either 
by  rujtlce  of  revociitlon  filed  by  tlie  tax- 
p>ayer.  or  by  falliui  of  the  elected  branch 
for  two  succes.'^lve  axable  years  to  qualify 
under  this  section. 

"'(e)  Imposition  of  Taxes. — An  elected 
branch  shall  be  trea  :ed  a.*;  a  corporation  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  this  sub- 
part is  In  effect. 

"'(f)     COMPLTATION    OF    TAXABLE    INCOME. 

In  computing  the  tax.-ible  Income  of  an 
elected  branch,  thc-e  shall  be  allowed  only 
such  deducUons  anl  credits  as  are  properly 
allocable  to  the  operation  of  the  business  of 
such  brancli. 

"'(g)  Provision  Inapplicable. —  An  elected 
branch  shall  not  be  coiiiidered  a  corporation, 
nor  ahhll  the  electl  ig  bank  be  considered  a 
shareholder,  for  purposes  of  subchapter  C. 
except  with  respect  o — 

"  •(  1)  contrlbutlcns  of  property,  constitut- 
ing either  paid-in  surplus  or  contributions 
to  capital,  and 

••  ■(2)  part  I  thereof  (relating  to  distribu- 
tions). 

"•(h)  MUXTIPLE  Hranches  — 
"'(1)  Combining  brancuks  in  :  or  more 
COUNTRIES, — If.  at  the  time  of  making  lU 
first  election  und-r  tl^ts  section,  a  bank 
makes  such  election  with  respect  to  branches 
In  more  than  one  foreign  country.  It  may 
(for  purposes  of  tl  Is  section)  elect  to  make 
one  or  more  combinations  of  such  branches 
and  to  treat  each  such  combination  as  a 
single  elected  br  inch.  If,  thereafter,  a 
branch  l>ocomes  a  i  elected  branch  for  the 
first  time,  such  branch  may  be  combined 
with  any  other  i-lected  branch  (whether 
separate  or  combiiied). 

"•(2)  Branches  in  same  country  must 
BE  combined  — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
each  branch  In  t  ny  one  foreign  country 
shall  be  treated  as  Included  within  any 
election  made  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  branch  In  such  country. 
•'■(3)  Treatment  to  be  continued — If  a 
bank  for  any  tax.ible  year  elects  to  treat 
Its  branch  In  any  'orelgn  country  separately 
or  In  a  specified  combination,  such  treat- 
ment shall  (except  as  provided  In  the  layt 
sentence  of  paragriph  d  » )  be  continued  for 
all  subsequent  taxtible  years,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  deleg^ite  consents  to  a  different 
treatment. 

"  '(1)  Dividends  Received  Out  of  Retn- 
TRaiRU  Foreign  I  >jcome  Account. — In  the 
case  of  an  electing  bank  which  receives  a 
dividend  from  an  elected  branch  out  of  its 
reinvested    foreign     Income    account,    there 


shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  an  amount 
equal  to  100  percent  of  the  amount  recelPed 
its   a  dividend.' 

"(b)  Cektaui  DrviDENDS  Recei\tcd  Out  or 
Reinvested  Foreign  Income  Account. — 

"(1)  Section  243  (relating  to  dividends  re- 
ceived by  corporations)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new   subsection: 

•  (C)  Dividends  Received  Out  op  Rein- 
vested Foreign  Income   Account. — If — 

"'(1)  a  domestic  corporation  receives  a 
dividend  from  another  corporation  out  of 
such  other  eorporatlon's  reinvested  foreign 
Income  account  (within  the  meaning  of 
section   953) .  and 

■•  ■(  2»  the  recipient  corporation,  or  another 
domestic  corj.>oration.  Is  in  control  ( within 
the  meaning  of  section  366(C)  )  of  the  payor 
corporation, 

then  there  shall  be  aiiowed  as  a  deduction 
an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
amount    received    as    a    dividend. ■ 

"(2)  Section  243(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'In  the  case  of  a  corporation  (other  than 
a  small  business  Investment  company  oper- 
ating under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  19.'>8)'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  In  the  case  of  a  corpora tion^. 
"(c)  Carrtovers. — Section  381  (c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  of  distributor  or  transferor  corpora- 
tions taken  into  account )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■  (23)  Successor  foreign  business  corpo- 
ration.— If  the  acquiring  corporation  Is  a 
foreign  business  corporation  (as  defined  in 
section  951).  there  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count (to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purpcses  of  this  section  and  subpart  F  of 
part  in  of  subchapter  N.  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  the  reinvested  foreign 
Income  account,  and  the  items  related 
thereto  (Including  Income,  war  profits,  and 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States),  of  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corporation.' 

"(d)  Personal  Holding  Company  In- 
come— Section  543  (relating  to  personal 
holding  company  Income)  Is  amended  by 
iMlding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

'■■(d)  Dividends,  rrc ,  Received  bt  For- 
eign   Business  Corporations, — 

"•(1)  In  General. — Subsection  (»1(1) 
shall  not  apply  to  dividends.  Interest,  or 
royalties  (tther  thRn  mineral,  oil,  or  gas 
royalties)  received  or  accrued  by  a  corpora - 
Uon  which  (on  applying  this  subsection >  la 
a  foreign  buslnes-s  corponttion  for  the  taxable 
year  if — 

•■  (A)  during  Its  entire  taxable  year  more 
than  50  percent  In  value  of  its  outstanding 
stock  Is  owned  by  a  domestic  parent  corpo- 
ration; 

"(B)  such  domestic  parent  corporation, 
for  Its  taxable  year  which  ends  with  (or 
within  which  ends)  the  taxable  year  of  the 
foreign  business  corporation — 

"'(i)  is  not  a  personal  holding  company; 
and 

"(in  would  not  be  a  personal  holding 
company  If  such  domestic  parent  corporation 
Itself  had  derived  Its  proportionate  share  of 
each  Item  of  gross  Income  derived  by  each 
subsidiary  for  the  taxable  year  of  such  sub- 
sidiary which  end?  with  or  within  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  domestic  parent  corporation; 
and 

"'(C)  the  dividends,  interest,  and  royal- 
ties referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  are  re- 
ceived or  accrued  by  the  foreign  business 
corporation  from  another  corporation — 

•"(1)  in  which  the  foreign  business  cor- 
pora Uon  owns,  directly   or  Indirectly,   more 


than  50  percent  In  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  (or  such  lesser  percentage  as  is  the 
maximum  percentage  which  the  foreign  busi- 
ness corporation  may  own  under  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  It  or  to  such  other  corporaUon ) . 
and 

"■(11)  which,  for  Its  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  taxable  year  of  tiie 
foreign  business  corporation  and  for  Its  two 
preceding  taxable  years  (or  for  such  part 
thereof  as  It  was  In  existence),  has  derived 
70  percent  or  more  of  its  gross  Income  from 
sotirces  without  the  United  States  and  from 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 

"  '  ( 2 )  Special  eth-es  for  appucation  of 
sttbsectioh . — 

" '( A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "foreign  business  corporation"  Includes 
a  corporation  with  respect  to  which  an  elec- 
tion under  section  951  is  in  effect. 

"■(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( B ) ,  a 
corporation  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  domestic 
parent  corporation  If  It  Is  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration and  \I  (Et  any  time  during  Uie  sub- 
sidiary's taxable  year  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1  j  (  B )  )  the  domestic  parent  corporation 
held  more  than  50  percent  In  value  of  Its  out- 
standing stock;  and  the  proportionate  share 
with  respect  to  any  Item  of  gross  income  of 
such  a  subsidiary  is  that  percentage  which 
equals  the  percentage  of  stock  ownership  at 
that  time  (during  the  subsidiary's  taxable 
year  referred  to  In  paragraph  d'l  (Bi  )  when 
such  ownership  by  the  domestic  parent  cor- 
poration was  the  rreatest. 

"'(C)  Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(C), 
If  the  trade  or  business  referred  to  In  clause 
(II)  thereof  is  of  the  same  or  similar  or 
related  character  as  the  trade  or  business 
conducted  by  the  domestic  parent  corpora- 
tion, the  percentage  in  clause  (1)  thereof 
shall  be  25  percent  in  lieu  of  50  percent  ' 
■■(e)    Foreign   Business  Corporations  Not 

INCLTTI'IDLE         CORPORATIONS         IN         AFFILIATED 

Groups — Section  1504(b)  (  relating  to  defini- 
tion of  includible  corporations  for  purposes 
of  consolidated  returns)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  '(8)  A  corporation  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  subpart  F  of  F>art  III  of 
subchapter  N  (relaUng  to  foreign  business 
corporations )  Is  In  effect  ' 

"(f)    Technical  Amendments  — 

■■(1)    The  table  of  subparts  for  part  III  of 
subchapter   N   of   chapter   1    is  amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  ■Subpart  F   Foreign  business  corporations." 

'■(2)  Section  901(d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
gmph : 

•"(4)  ?\ir  special  rules  r<-^^tlng  to  foreign 
business  corporations,  see  section  965  ' 

"(3)  Section  903  (relating  to  credit  for 
taxes  In  lieu  of  income,  etc  .  taxes)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part" and  of  secUon  164(b).'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
subpart  F.  and  section  164(b),'. 

"Sic.  3.  Certain  Transfers  to  Foreign  Cor- 
porations  AND  TO   Foreign    Busi- 
ness  Corporations, 
"(a)    Amen'dment  op  Section  867  —Section 
367     (relating    Vj    foreign    corporations)     Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'In  determining'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"■(a)    General     Rule. — In      determining'; 

and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

•■  ■  ( b)  Exception  for  Certain  Transfers  to 
Foreign  Business  CoRPORATioNs.^Subsectlon 
I  a)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  ex- 
change referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  if  such 
exchange  arises  out  of.  or  In  connection  with. 
a  transfer  (whether  or  not  In  liquidation)  of 
substantially  all  of  the  properties  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  to  a  foreign  business  cor- 
poration (as  defined  in  section  961(a)).    In 
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the  case  of  such  an  exchange,  the  accumu- 
lated earnlnga  and  proflta.  If  any,  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  shall  be  treated  (except  for 
purposes  of  section  951)  as  having  been  dis- 
tributed Immediately  before  the  exchange  or 
liquidation  to  the  foreign  btislness  corpora- 
tion as  a  dividend. 

"  '(c)  ExczpnoN  Fob  Obtain  Transfeks  bt 
Foreign  Business  Corporations. — 

■•'(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  If  such  exchange 
arises  out  of,  or  In  connection  with,  a  trans- 
fer of  foreign  business  property  by  a  foreign 
business  corporation  (as  defined  In  section 
951(a)  )  to  a  foreign  corporation  in  exchange 
for  stock  of  such  foreign  corporation.  If  for 
its  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  such 
exchange  such  foreign  corporation — 

"'(A)  Is  controlled  (as  defined  In  section 
368(c))  by  one  or  more  foreign  business 
corporations,  and 

"'(B)  Is  a  qualified  payor  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  951  (ci  with  respect  to 
each  such  corporation. 

"'(2)     FORDGN        BUSINESS        PROPERTY        DE- 

riNiD. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1) ,  the 
term  "foreign  business  property"  means  any 
property  which  is  transferred  for  use,  and 
within  6  months  after  the  transfer  is  In  use. 
by  the  transferee  In  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business;  except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include — 

"'(A)    property   described    in  section   1221 

(1). 

"'(B)  stock  In  a  domestic  corporation, 
and 

"  (C)  stock  in  a  foreign  coriwration,  unless 
such  stock  is  voting  stock  in  a  qualified  payor 
corporation  as  to  the  foreign  business  cor- 
poration for  Its  last  3  taxable  years  ending 
before  the  exchange  and.  for  its  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  the  exchange  (1)  is  a 
qualified  payor  corporation  as  to  the  foreign 
corporation,  and  (11)  derives  50  percent  or 
more  of  its  groes  Income  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  stock  which 
qualifies  as  property  under  subparagraph  (C) 
shall  be  deemed  property  used  in  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  btislness  ' 

"(b)  Amendment  or  Section  1492.— Sec- 
tion 1492  (relating  to  nontaxable  transfers) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec  1492.  Nontaxable  Transfers 

"  The  tax  Imposed  by  section  1491  shall 
not  apply — 

"'(1)  if  the  transferee  is  an  organization 
exempt  from  income  t;ix  under  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter P  of  chapter  1  i  other  than  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  401(3)  ); 

'■■(2)  If  the  stock  transferred  is  "foreign 
business  property"  as  defined  in  section 
367(C)  (relating  to  certain  transfers  by  for- 
eign business  corporations);   or 

"'(3)  if  before  the  transfer  it  has  been 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  sisch  transfer  is  not 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  having  as  one  of  Its 
principal  ptirposes  the  avoidance  of  Federal 
Income  taxes. ' 

"(c)  Transfer  or  Inventory  to  Foreign 
BtJstNiss  Corporations  and  Foreign  Corpo- 
rations.— 

"(1)  Part  n  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  Items  specifically  included  in 
gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"  'Sic.  78.  transfer  or  Inventory  to  Foreign 
Bttsinxss  Coporations  and  For- 
eign Corporations 

"  '  (a)  Oenxral  Rule. — If  any  person  trans- 
fers property  which,  In  his  hands.  Is  property 
described  in  section  1221(1)  — 

"  '  ( 1 )  to  a  corporation  for  which  an  elec- 
tion U  In  effect  under  subpart  P  (relating  to 
foreign  btiainess  corporations)  of  part  m  of 
subchapter  N.  or 


"  '(2)  to  a  foreign  corporation. 
In  exchange  for  stock  or  securities  in  such 
corporation  or  as  a  contribution  to  the  capi- 
tal of  auch  corporation,  then  such  person 
shall  b«  ueated  as  having  exchanged  such 
property  for  stock  In  such  corporation  having 
a  fair  market  value  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  so  transferred 

"'(b)  NoN application  of  Section  351.-- 
Section  351  shall  not  apply  to  any  transfer 
of  property  described  In  subsection   (a).' 

"(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
II  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following; 

Sec.  78.  Transfer   of    Inventory   to   foreign 
business   corporations   and   for- 
eign corpKjrations." 
(3)    Subsection    (d)    of    section    351    (re- 
lating  8o  transfer  to  corporation  controlled 
by  transferor )    is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(5)  For  nonappllcatlon  of  this  section 
In  the  o.ise  of  inventory  transferred  to  a  for- 
eign business  corporation  or  a  foreign  cor- 
poratioo.  see  section  78(b).'" 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  being  considered,  of  course,  is  a 
committee  amendment  to  the  whole  bill; 
so  this  amendment  is  offered,  I  presume, 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment:  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     That  is  correct. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Boggs  to  the 
committee  substitute-  Page  23.  strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  after 
line  17  and  Insert  ",  etc." 

Page  24.  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  1  and  Insert.  ".  etc  " 

Page  24.  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and 
Insert : 

""(1)  It  derives  90  percent  or  more  of 
Its  grote  Income  from  sources  within  less 
developed  countries  (within  the  meaning 
of  sub.sectlon  (e)  ) ." 

Page  24.  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "with- 
out th«  United  States"  and  Insert  "within 
less   developed   countries". 

Page  25.  line  2.  strike  out  ■without  the 
United  States"  and  Insert  "within  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Page  27,  line  13.  strike  out  "without  the 
United  States"  and  in.sert  "within  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Paste  27.  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "por- 
Eic.N     and  insert  ■le.ss  developed  countries'  . 

Page  29.  after  line  8.  Insert: 

"(e)  Less  Developed  Country  Defined; 
Allocation  of  Items  to  Sources  With  in  or 
Without  Lnss  Developed  Coitntries. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart — 

"'111  Less  developed  country  defined. — A 
less  de^loped  country  Is  any  foreign  country 
(other  than  an  area  within  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc)  or  any  possession  of  the  United  States 
with  reipect  to  which,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
taxable  year,  there  Is  In  effect  an  Executive 
order  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
designating  such  country  or  possession  as  an 
economically  less  developed  country  for  pur- 
poses oC  this  subpart  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  overseas  territory, 
department,  province,  or  possession  may  be 
treated  aa  a  separate  country. 

"'(Si  Certain  countries  excluded — No 
designation  shall  be  made  under  paragraph 


(1 )  with  respect  to  Austria.  Belgium.  Canada, 
Denmark.  Prance.  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Japan.  Ltixembourg.  Monaco. 
Netherlands.  Norway,  Portugal.  Sweden, 
Switzerland.  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

"■(3)  Source  Rt-n.ES. — Items  of  gross  In- 
come, expenses,  losses,  and  deductions  shall 
be  allocated  to  sources  within  or  without  less 
developed  countries  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
Such  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  practicable,  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  part  I  of 
this  subchapter  (relating  to  determination 
of  sources  of  income)." 

Page  29.  strike  out  lines  20  .ind  21  and 
insert : 

"  '(A)  the  gross  income  from  sources  with- 
out less  developed  countries,  and". 

Page  30,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  31,  and  Insert; 

"'(2)  The  taxable  Income  of  a  foreign 
business  corpxiration  shall  be  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (1).  minus  the 
sum  of  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chap- 
ter which  are  allocable  to  sources  without 
less   developed   countries 

■■'(b)  Reinvested  Foreign  Income  De- 
fined,— 

"'(1)  In  general — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "reinvested  foreign  in- 
come"  means  the  taxable  Income  from 
sources  within  less  developed  countries 

"'(2)  Special  rules — In  determining  the 
reinvested  foreign  Income  for  any  taxable 
year — 

"'(A)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for 
Income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits,  and 
excess  profits  taxes  which  are  allocable  to 
sources  within  less  developed  countries  and 
which  are  paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign 
country  or  to  any  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"'(B)  If  the  net  long-term  capital  gain 
from  sources  within  less  developed  countries 
exceeds  the  net'. 

Page  33.  strike  out  lines  4  through  8.  and 
Insert; 

"'(11)  the  ratable  portion  of  the  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  which 
are  allocable  to  sources  within  less  developed 
countries  and  which  are  paid  or  accrued  to 
foreign  countries  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  during  the  taxable  year  of  the 
addition  out  of  which  the  subtraction  Is 
made." 

Page  34,  strike  out  lines  14  and  15,  and 
insert: 

"  '(b)  Distribution  by  Reason  of  Invest- 
ment AND  Payroll  Without  Less  Developed 
Countries. — '  " 

Page  34.  line  25,  strike  out  "within  the 
United  States"  and  Insert  "without  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Page  35.  line  3.  strike  out  "within  the 
United  States"  and  insert  "without  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Page  37.  line  20,  strike  out  "without  the 
United  States'  and  Insert  "within  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Page  42.  strike  out  lines  16  through  22,  and 
in.sert; 

"  '(A)  any  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  which  are  allocable  to  sources 
within  less  developed  countries  and  which 
are  paid  or  accrued  during  any  taxable  year 
to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any  possession 
of  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  business 
corporation  shall  not  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  subsection)  be  taken  Into 
account  for  such  taxable  year,  and'  ". 

Page  43.  beginning  in  line  1.  strike  out 
"such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  possession  of  the  United  States" 
and  insert  "such  taxes  so  allocable  and  so 
paid  or  accrued  '. 

Page  44,  after  line  3.  Insert:  "For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2),  the  taxable  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined    by   Including   the   amount  sub- 
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tracted  from  the  reinvested  foreign  income 
account  for  the  taxiible  year  and.  if  the  cor- 
poration Is  a  foreign  business  corporation 
for  the  taxable  year,  by  excluding  the  items 
referred  to  In  sect.on  952(b)  (relating  to 
definition  of  reinvested  foreign  income;." 

Page  44,  strike  out  line  10  and  ail  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  45,  and  in- 
sert: 

"•(c)  Foreign  Taxes  Include  Deemed 
Taxes.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  any 
reference  to  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign 
country  or  to  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated  as  including  such 
taxes  deemed  paid  under  section  902." 

Page  46.  line  17.  strike  out  "without  the 
United  States"  and  insert  'within  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Page  47.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "without 
the  United  States"  and  insert  "within  less 
developed  countries'. 

Page  48,  line  1.  strike  out  "a  foreign  coun- 
try" and   Insert    "a  less  developed  country". 

Page  48.  line  13.  strike  out  "without  the 
United  States"  and  Insert  "within  less  de- 
veloped countries". 

Page  50.  strike  out  "foreign"  In  lines  5,  14, 
and  19,  and  insert  ""less  developed". 

Page  62,  line  15.  strike  out  '  paid  "  and  In- 
sert "which  are  allocable  to  sources  within 
less  developed  countries  and  which  are  paid". 

Page  54,  lines  12  and  13.  strike  out  "■■with- 
out the  United  States"  and  Insert  ""within 
less  developed  countries  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  951(e)  )  ". 

Page  58.  line  19,  strike  out  "'without  the 
United  States"  and  Insert  "within  less  de- 
veloped countries  ( within  the  meaning  of 
section  951(e)  ) '". 

Mr.  BOGGS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment".  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dLspen.se  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana '' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
address  a  parliamentary  inquiiT  t-o  the 
Chairman  Would  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ix)uisiana 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  desires 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
under  the  resolution  which  we  are  con- 
sidering this  bill.  House  Resolution  468. 
committee  amendments  shall  be  in  order, 
any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  ofTered 
does  two  things  First,  it  eliminates  the 
so-called  gross  up  on  dividend  income. 
When  that  was  last  referred  to  on  the 
floor  of  this  body,  someone  thought  it 
referred  to  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but.  of  coiu-se.  our  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Gross  1  knows  that  it  does  not.  This 
provision  was  written  into  this  proposed 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  tech- 
nical matter  of  computing  the  foreign 
tax  credit  on  income  earned  abroad. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  held  hearings 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  look  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  formula  should  be 


changed.  The  committee  has  come  to 
no  resolution  on  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  it  was  our  feeling  that  what- 
ever is  done  should  apply  across  the 
board,  and  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  made  the  point  here  in 
the  original  debate,  if  we  kept  this  lan- 
guage as  to  the  gross  up  in  the  bill 
H.R.  5  and  did  not  incorporate  it  into 
any  other  legislation,  then  rather  than 
equalizing  the  po.sition  of  American  in- 
vestors abroad  as  compared  with  for- 
eign investors  competing  abroad,  we 
would  actually  penalize  American  in- 
vestors to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now 
the  ca-se  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  BOSCH  I  might  say  the  gentle- 
man has  put  the  proposition  correctly. 

Ml-.  BOGGS.  The  .second  proposition 
has  to  do  with  the  TO-called  underde- 
veloped countries.  In  the  debate  a 
moment  ago  I  read  a  list  of  the  countries 
which  are  defined  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  as  developed 
countries.  I  might  say  that  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  again  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  talks  about  being  on  the  ropes  and 
so  forth.  That  may  be  true.  I  may  still 
be  The  only  thing  I  am  seeking  to  do  is 
to  pass  a  constructive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  helpful  to  American 
business  and  competing  abroad  and  not 
competing  at  home  for  American  jobs. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  BOGGS  I  yield 
Mr.  DENT  Is  there  any  restriction  in 
this  legislation  on  a  corporation  that 
builds  its  plant  in  a  so-called  underde- 
veloped country  and  expands  it  under  the 
new  amendment  you  are  adding  and  then 
ships  its  products  to  the  developed  coun- 
try in  competition  with  its  product  it  is 
now  shipping  to  those  developed  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  from  its  U.S  pro- 
duction facilities. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  would  say  there  are  a 
number  of  kinds  of  restrictions  over 
which  wc  have  no  control;  the  so-called 
developed  countries  have  their  ovra  tariff 
regulations  and  their  own  import  re- 
strictions and  quotas  and  so  on.  I  can- 
not answer  the  gentleman's  question 
categorically.  It  has  been  the  effort  of 
our  Government  and  governments  all 
over  the  world,  working  through  a  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  to 
reduce  as  much  as  ix)ssible  i  estrictions  on 
trade. 

Mr.  DENT.  One  of  the  main  weak- 
nesses of  this  legislation  is  that  it  gives 
to  a  corporation  the  right  to  go  into  an 
undeveloped  country  and  build  a  plant 
and  produce  without  restriction  and 
ship  to  a  developed  countrj-  that  we  are 
now  selling  to.  It  does  so  under  free 
tariff  rules  that  you  are  talking  about, 
because  certain  coimtries  do  not  have 
any  restrictions  and  no  tariff  laws 
against  them.  We  can  ship  into  any  of 
the  so-called  undeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  does  not  correctly  define 
the  situation.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a 
corporation  the  American  company  must 
meet  a  whole  list  of  qualifications.  An 
American  corporation  engaged  In  the 
practice  outlined  by  the  gentleman 
would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  tax  deferral 
on  such  income. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Has  this  amendment 
been  printed?  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  amendments  were 
put  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  28.     I  have  a  copy  of  them  here. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Have  there  been  any 
committee  reports  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  because  the  com- 
mittee report  was  previous  to  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  take 
this  time  to  inquire  a  little  more  deeply 
into  the  question  w^hich  has  just  been 
raised  under  the  provision  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  relative  to  an  American 
corporation  locating  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, to  determine  where  in  the  bill  it 
prohibits  this  corporation  from  stiipping 
manufactured  goods  from  that  i:>articu- 
lar  plant  into  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Let  me  try  to  answer 
the   question   first. 

Under  the  so-called  area  of  invest- 
ment provision  of  H.R.  5  if  there  is  a 
sale  of  these  products  to  any  third 
country  it  would  constitute  what  is 
called  distribution  and  that  would  dis- 
qualify the  corporation  for  the  income 
preferral.    It  is  set  out  very  specifically 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  which  was 
adopted  adding  the  word  "ultimate". 
The  section  now  reads  with  that  amend- 
ment in  the  bill:  The  third  test  which 
must  be  met  by  a  domestic  corporation 
if  it  is  to  be  classified  as  a  foreign  busi- 
ness corporation  is  that  it  derives  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  its  gross  income 
from  the  sale  of  any  articles  for  ulti- 
mate use,  consumption,  or  disposition 
in  the  United  States.  The  word  "ulti- 
mate" certainly  would  not  permit  the 
shipping  of  goods  to  a  third  country 
and  back  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
found  on  page  4  of  the  report. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  it  certainly  w-ould 
not  permit  the  corporation  to  export 
to  another  foreign  country  and  then  that 
foreign  country  export  to  the  United 
States.  What  I  am  concerned  about, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  this  foreign 
corporation  could  start  to  absoib  our 
export  market  that  we  had  in  other 
foreign  countries  by  the  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  one  country  being 
shipped  to  another  country  to  which  we 
ordinarily  export  from  the  United 
States.  I  have  some  reservations  about 
this  legislation,  and  I  expounded  on  it 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  some 
4  or  5  weeks  ago.  One  of  them  is  the 
export  of  dollars  and  the  export  of 
jobs.  Just  recently  by  the  medium  of 
the  press  we  were  informed  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  still  $3  billion  short  in 
dollar  payments.  This  is  a  matter  of 
chief  concern  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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I  think  we  may  have  some  problem  in 
taking  care  of  some  of  our  own  depressed 
areas,  and  possibly  we  should  look  after 
them  before  we  start  to  look  after  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  KNOX.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  One  other  point 
which  I  think  the  gentleman  has  just 
touched  upon,  as  I  understand,  the  bill 
provides  a  limitation  of  imports  to  10 
percent  of  the  American  manufacture. 
There  i.s,  as  I  understand,  no  limitation 
for  a  competing  Japanese,  German,  or 
South  American  manufacturer ;  they  can 
ship  in  all  they  want  to.  but  we  are  limit- 
ing the  American  over  there.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KNOX.  They  can  ship  in  as  much 
as  they  may  desire  and  meet  the  tariff 
imposed  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  But  the  American 
cannot. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  the  American  corporation  will  be 
limited  to  10  percent  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured in  a  foreign  country  and 
shipped  directly  or  indirectly  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  That  is,  10  percent 
of  his  production? 

Mr  KNOX.  Ten  i)ercent  of  that  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  There  is  no  limit  on 
the  foreign  producer? 

Mr.  KNOX.  The  foreign  producer  is 
involved  in  the  paynvent  of  tariff.  They 
have  to  pay  our  tariffs  in  order  to  ship 
their  goods  into  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
another  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Pa^e  29.  after  line 
3.  Insert: 

"  '{i)  disquaisfjcatiojk  fok  sttbstandaad 
Labob  Conditions. — 

"'(1)  In  central. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  a  corporation  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (c)  shall  be  treated  as  an  In- 
eligible corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (d)  for  any  taxable  year  during 
which  It  operates  In  any  less  developed  coun- 
try under  substandard  labor  conditions.  Any 
determination  that  this  paragraph  applies  to 
any  corporation  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Any  such 
determination  shall  be  final,  except  that  it 
shall  be  subject  to  revle^r  by  the  courts  (In- 
cluding the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States) 
in  a  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  Income 
tax  or  for  a  redetermination  of  a  deficiency 
In  respect  of  Income  tax 

"  '  (  2  )     SUBSTAJ^'DAaD    LABOR    CONDITIONS. F  T 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "s".  - 
standard  labor  conditions"  means  aggregate 
remuneration  (including  remuneration  other 
than  In  money)  for  employment  which  la — 

"  '(A)  below  the  minimum  standards  re- 
quired under  the  laws  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, or 

"  '  ( B I  If  there  are  no  such  minimum 
standards — 

"  '(ii  below  the  average  standards  pre- 
vailing for  other  employers  In  the  same  In- 
dustry in  such  country  or  (U  there  are  no 
other  employers  In  the  same  Industry)  for 
other  employers  In  similar  Induslxles  In  such 
country,  or 


"'i4(  where  there  are  r.o  average  si.^nd- 
ards  referred  to  In  clause  d),  substantially 
below  the  standards  generally  prevailing  In 
the  Industries  of  such  country. 

"(3)  Determination  AND  CERTIFICATION  BT 
SsCKEtABT  or  Labor. — 

"•(A)  Investigations. — On  application  of 
any  aJJected  domestic  party  ( If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
condllUoiLS  described  In  this  subparagraph 
exist;,  or  on  his  own  Initiative,  the  Secre- 
tary if  Labor  shr.ll  ni.-xke  an  Investlgfatlon  to 
deterrHne  whether  any  corporation  referred 
to  In  »ubsc  tion  lai  or  (ci  has  operated  In 
any  less  developed  country  under  sub- 
si.andiVd  labor  conditions. 

•31  AlTENDA.NCE  OF  WITNESSELS;  PRODUC- 
TION (JF  D'  'CUMENTs. — For  the  purpose  of  any 
InvesMg'tion  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  1  relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  booics,  papers,  ajid  documents >  of 
tiie  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1314,  as  am^^nded  (15  U  S.C,  sees. 
49  and  50 1  ,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  01  Labor  or  any  ofBcers  designated 
by  him. 

"  'iC)  CFRnncATioN — If.  pursuant  to  any 
investtgatlon  under  subparagraph  (At,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  a  corpora- 
tion faas  operated  In  any  le.sa  developed 
country  under  substandard  labor  conditions 
during  any  taxable  year,  he  shall  promptly 
certify  such  determination  to  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"■|D)  Administrative  Procedttie  Act  in- 
applicable— The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  sliall  not  apply  with  respect  to  Investi- 
gations and  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  this  subsection. 

"iH)  Taxable  tears  affected --No  de- 
termiaatlon  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  any  corporation  for 
any  t<'«able  year  unless,  during  s\ich  taxable 
year,  the  taxpayer  has  been  notified  that  an 
investigation  under  subpara^aph  (A)  has 
begun,  or  is  continuing,  with  respet-t  U>  such 
corix>rRtion  for  such  year. 

"'(P)  Regitlations — The  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  hXs  func- 
tions under  this  subsection. 

"'(4)    Cross  references. — 

"  "Par  provisions  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  to  require 
the  taxpayer  to  furiUsh  Information,  see 
subsection  (a)  (5)  and  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection   (c)  (1) ." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlaman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  knows,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  coaponsor  the  original  bill  which  he 
introduced,  and  I  want  to  state  that 
I  thiak  the  amendments  he  has  pro- 
posed to  It,  and  which  the  committee 
has  approved,  will  strengthen  the  bill. 
I  would  further  like  to  say  that  I  am 
surprised  at  the  tenor  of  the  di.scussion 
here  today.  We  are  having  a  review  of 
practically  all  our  general  trade  pol- 
icies. I  think  the  real  issue  at  stake — 
and  I  would  hke  to  ask  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  If  he  agrees  with  me — 
is  whether,  in  encouraging  economic 
development  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  that  narrowing  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  was  a  very  wise  move  by  the 
committee.  The  real  Issue  confronting 
us  Is  whether  the  genius  of  American 


private  enterprise,  which  we  all  boast 
about,  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
toward  helping  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  that  is  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  today.  Our  commerce 
today  leaps  over  State  lines;  it  goes 
abroad.  American  capital  is  already 
abroad.  There  is  some  competition,  but 
when  the  balance  sheet  is  totaled  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  come  out  ahead 
of  the  game.  But  this  leei.slation  does 
not  concern  American  foreign-trade  pol- 
icy. This  legislation  concerns  putting 
private  funds  to  work  in  helping  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Ls  tliat  not 
a  fact? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  could 
not  be  more  accurate,  and  I  ihank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  B.MLEY  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  oppose  the  legis- 
lation in  general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quir>-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  BAILEY.  On  what  ground  may  I 
get  recotrnition  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing the  legislation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGsJ  for  5  minutes  in  .supix)rt  of 
the  committee  amendment,  so  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  would  have  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
5  minutes  allowixl  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  may  I  be  recognized  to  discuss 
the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  no  other  member 
of  the  committee  rises  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one 
brief  explanation  of  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  simply  puts  into  the 
law  another  condition  in  order  to  qualify 
for  deferral  What  it  says  in  essence  is 
that  any  American  firm  that  goea 
abroad,  to  another  country,  should 
faithfully  execute  and  uphold  the  labor 
standards  of  that  country.  I  think  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reputation  of  our 
counti-y  that  it  is  wise  that  our  people 
who  operate  in  these  countries  should 
at  least  conform  to  the  standards  exist- 
ing in  those  countries.  There  is  no  pu- 
mtive  intent  involved  in  this  proposed 
amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  While  I  have  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  bill,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendments  have  most  cer- 
tainly strengthened  it  in  many  ways.  I 
am  not  quite  clear,  and  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman would  elaborate  for  a  moment, 
what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  to  as- 
certain In  a  country  what  the  minimum 
wases  in  that  country  are  As-sume  that 
the  country  has  no  mlnimvmi  wage. 
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Mr  BOGGS  Of  course,  in  that  caf.-» 
he  has  to  look  to  the  standards  prevail- 
ing in  the  industry*. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Average  wage 
scales  and  so  forth. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman under  the  procedures  adopted 
some  time  ago  by  the  President,  the  La- 
bor Department  has  the  responsibility 
for  determining  wage  standards  in  other 
countries.  This  applies  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lipt,s  for  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiations and  so  forth.  So.  the  ma- 
chinery is  already  in  existence  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  working  through 
the  labor  attaches  connected  with  our 
embassies 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  May  I  a.sk  the  gen- 
tleman whether  the  amendment  he  has 
submitted  is  acceptable  to  the  organ- 
ized labor  movement? 

Mr   BOGGS.    It  is:  very  much  so. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  niotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Pellt  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  Its  enacting  clause  stricken  out 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Natcher>  .  The 
Chair  desires  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  his  motion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa:  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  does  not  agree  with  me  that 
perhaps  this  is  a  case  when  we  should 
ask  for  the  reading  of  the  engrossed 
copy  of  the  bill  so  that  .some  of  us  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  these 
amendments.  Under  the  conditions  that 
exist  at  the  moment,  there  is  a  limita- 
tion on  amendment's  and  we  cannot  in- 
form ourselves  properly  on  what  is  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  think  the  best  pro- 
cedure, let  me  .say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  would  be  t-o  adopt  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 
Failing  in  that,  I  think  the  next  best 
course  would  be  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
this  session  of  Congress.  What  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  want  is  to  get  the 
well-known  tail  in  the  crack  in  the  door. 
That  is  all  they  want.  They  would  ac- 
cept anything:  even  down  to  the  enact- 
ing clau.se.  take  it  over  to  the  other  body, 
get  what  they  want,  and  then  bring  it 
back  here  under  the  semigag  rule  of  a 
conference  report. 

We  have  heard  this  amendment  read. 
There  has  been  almost  no  explanation, 
and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to 
study  it.  There  are  not  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  who  know 
what  this  amendment  means,  much  less 
the  one  preceding  it. 


Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  For  the  information  of 
the  gentleman,  this  amendment  is  strict- 
ly a  face-saving  amendment.  There  is 
not  anything  in  it  enforcible.  There  is 
not  any  law  you  can  point  to  that  would 
guarantee  anythine.  If  it  does  guaran- 
tee anything,  all  it  guarantees  is  that  any 
American  who  invests  money  in  Hong 
Kong  can  pay  9  cents  an  hour  and  be 
perfectly  all  right  under  the  law.  All 
It  guarantees  in  amy  instance  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  very  thing  that  is  happening 
now. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  just  came  in 
against  the  minimum  wage  law  in  these 
United  States.  And  what  does  it  say? 
It  comes  from  the  Maidenform  company. 
I  think  some  of  the  ladies  would  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  perhaps  the 
men  do  not.  But  the  letter  says  that  the 
corset  and  brassiere  industry  now  is  los- 
ing 17  percent  of  its  industry  to  the  Hong 
Kong  mai-ket.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill,  there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  will  protect  an  American  worker. 

Three  years  ago  we  imported  3  million 
cases  of  glass  into  the  United  States.  In 
the  past  year  we  imported  8  million  cases 
of  glass.  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  con- 
tinue to  bu5'  retail  and  sell  wholesale  you 
will  not  have  to  worry  at)out  being  in 
business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Keep  riuht  on  talking: 
I  want  to  hear  more.  The  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  is  providing  facts 
that  all  Members  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROFS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  who  has  been  trying 
to  get  time  under  this  virtual  gag  rule 
and  has  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
information  of  the  gentleman.  I  have 
been  desirous  of  speaking  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  cur  national  security.  Ru.ssia  claims 
she  has  75  crack  divisions  ready  to  take 
the  field  at  an  hour's  notice  We  have 
21  divisions  operative  in  NATO,  includ- 
ing our  own  divisions.  Within  30  days 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  those  75 
Rassian  divisions  would  overrun  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  seize  all  of  the 
modern  American  plants  that  we  have 
sent  over  there.  They  would  not  destroy 
them,  but  they  would  use  them  acainst 
us  for  the  duration  of  the  war 

This  is  the  most  silly,  vicious  legislation 
that  has  been  proposed  in  Congress  in 
the  14  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  companies  al- 
ready in  existence  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  legislation.  I  think  if  we 
learn  that,  we  would  have  a  .<:ad  story. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
lot  of  information  about  this  bill  and 
what  it  purports  to  do.  Practically  no- 
body here  today  knows. 


Mr  COLLIER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  a  practical  matter, 
let  us  assume  we  had  a  firm  here  doing 
$800,000  worth  of  business  a  year  at  the 
present  time.  I^et  us  assume  further 
that  they  are  exporting  $400,000. 

Under  this  bill,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  tiiem  to  cut  their  production  in 
half  and  establish  a  foreign  plant  and 
produce  the  goods  over  there,  and  ship 
it  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  thereby 
reduce  by  half  the  employment  in  the 
industry  established  in  this  country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  I  make  no  pro- 
fession of  knowing  what  is  in  this  bill 
now  since  it  has  been  loaded  with  com- 
mittee amendments  that  were  never 
considered  when  there  was  general  de- 
bate last  March.  I  say  again.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  a  dozen  Members  of  the 
House  who  know  what  is  now  in  this  bill. 
This  is  a  sad  and  sorry  way  to  legislate 
The  bill  is  being  written  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  that  is  an  irresponsible 
way  to  handle  important  legislation. 

The  enacting  clause  ought  to  be 
stricken  and  this  proposal  considered 
under  full  and  free  debate  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  if  ever. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  rise  in 
opix>sition  to  the  preferential  motion, 
Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  has 
been  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
all  of  this  session.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Washington,  who  com- 
plained about  not  having  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  language  of  the  bill  or  any 
amendments,  that  these  amendments 
were  printed  in  full  on  April  28  in  the 
Co.NGKESSioNAL  RECORD,  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  them. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  something  I 
.seldom  do,  I  circulated  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  our  body  attempting  a.s  best  I 
could  to  explain  what  is  involved  in  these 
amendments.  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
intention  here,  no  effort,  and  no  desire 
to  do  anything  that  is  not  completely, 
totally  above  board,  that  anyone  cannot 
examine  under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  not  tried  to  limit  discu.ssion,  but 
many  things  have  been  brought  up  here 
which  have  brought  questions  from  me. 
Under  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  is 
being  considered  we  cannot  offer  the 
usual  pro  forma  amendments  and  then 
ask  questions. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  done  ti>e  best  I 
could  to  yield  and  to  explain  the  legisla- 
tion as  best  I  could. 

Let  me  say  this:  We  hve  in  difficult 
times.  I  would  be  the  last  person  on 
earth  to  advocate  exporting  American 
jobs. 

How  do  we  judge  so  many  of  these 
matters?  This  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  the  following  support  in  the 
business  community.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  U.S  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers. 
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And  in  the  farm  community  it  has  the 
support  of  the  farm  groups,  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  so  on. 

It  has  the  support  of  all  the  labor 
organizations.  I  read  you  a  letter  which 
I  have  in  my  hand  dated  May  4.  1960. 
signed  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  legislation. 
Amencan  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  He 
says  among  other  things. 

Several  days  ago  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  euSopted  two  amendmenM 
which  It  proposes  to  offer  to  H  R.  5  when 
the  Houfie  resumes  coaslderation  of  the  bill. 
The  firs^-  of  these  amendments  Is  designed  to 
restrict  the  benents  of  the  measure  to 
foreign  investment  In  "less-developed"  coun- 
tries so  designated  by  the  President.  This 
change  will  hopefully  Increase  capital  In- 
vestment by  American  business  In  under- 
developed naMons. 

The  second  amendment  is  the  one  we 
are  talking  about  now. 

He  says: 

This  amendment  wlU  hopefully  assure 
adequate    minimum    labor   standards. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lf  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  not  the  letter 
to  which  the  gentleman  rtfers  close  with 
a  statement  of  approval? 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Yes.  tir*does.  It  closes 
with  this  statement: 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  you  to  support  these 
amendments  and  upon  their  adoption  to 
vote  for  H.R.  5 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  comprehend  some  of  the 
problems  involved  here.  But  the  idea 
that  this  is  some  device  or  some  scheme 
to  deprive  people  of  work  in  our  coun- 
try is  just  viTong.  What  this  really 
means  is  that  the  genius  of  American 
business,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
so  beautifully  stated  a  moment  ago.  can 
be  employed  in  this  cold  war  with  the 
Soviets.  The  srentleman  from  West 
Virginia  talks  about  the  defense  implica- 
tions. 

Well,  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  cold 
war  is  over  just  has  to  read  the  press 
and  see  what  Is  happening  at  this  very 
moment  in  Paris.  I  say  to  you,  we  must 
use  every  device  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  if  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  funnel  these  investments  to 
the  less-developed  countries  in  the 
world,  if  the  gentleman  does  not  recog- 
nize that  in  many  industries  and  the 
glove  industry,  for  example,  jobs  are 
being  taken  away  from  people  in  this 
country  precisely  into  these  less-devel- 
oped countries  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  ereat  differential  between  the 
wages  paid  in  those  areas  and  the  wages 
paid  here  in  America  and.  therefore,  this 
bill  would,  in  fact,  continue  to  take  jobs 
away  from  this  country? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No;  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  such  a  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr  KASEM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  is  not  in  order 
at  this  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  '  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  >  there 
were — ayes  101,  noes  93. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boccs  and 
Mr  Gross. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  107, 
noes  101. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R,  5 1  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  private 
investment  abroad  and  thereby  promote 
American  industry  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  foreign  economic 
assi-stance,  had  directed  him  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  enacting  clause 
b€  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Shall 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out? 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  160.  nays  232,  not  voting  40, 
a,«  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  961 


Abbltt 

AberTiethy 

Adair 

Algel 

Andersen, 

M:iin. 
Andrews 
Ashrnorc 
Ball  ay 
Baldw-ln 
Bate* 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belrher 
Benaett,  Mich 
BoiTjr 
Blatn'.lc 
B'  >pfh 

B'ay 

B-ock 

B-oom  field 

BTn'4n,  Ga. 

E  ojtn.  Ohio 

Bjdge 

BirHe.  Mass 

CiUiUeld 

Clieijoweth 

Co'llrr 

C'lr.t.ln^ham 

Curctn 

D.inVeLs 

Diiviti.  Ga. 

DiMatiey 

I>>n« 

D-jrour.lan 

I>"vine 

DerRB 

D.n^ell 

DlX<Kl 
DJT'.Ohue 

Dom.  s  c 

Dowtty 


YEAS — 160 

Fallon 

Feluhan 

Fenton 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fotrarty 

Porr  ester 

Garniata 

Gavin 

George 

Glenn 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gro<s 

Qubser 

Haley 

Harris 

Harmon 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Jennings 

Jensrn 

Johansen 

Johnsc.n.  CuUf 

Jona.s 

Kasten  meter 

Keama 

Kec 

Kellv 

King,  Utah 

K'.rwan 

Ki'-chm 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 


Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McOlnley 

Mclntire 

Macdon&ld 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

May 

Meyer 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morris,  N 

Moulder 

Mumma 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O  Hara   Mich 

OKonskl 

Oliver 

Ostertag 

prcst 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 

Plrnle 

Prokop 

Rabaut 

Rains 

a&j 

Rhodes,  ArlZu 
Rlehlman 
Riley 
Rogers,  Colo. 


Mex. 


Rogers   Ma.ss. 

Rooney 

Roush 

St   f'teorge 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schcrer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slier 

Simpfton 

Addonizlo 
Albert 
Al.'ord 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
A^pinall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bentley 
Betts 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Bradcmas 
Breeding 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Brown.  Mo. 
BroyhlU 
Burdtck 
Burke.  Ky 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chiperfleld 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Dawson 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Dooley 
Dorn.  N.Y. 
Downing 
Dovle 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
■Ulott,  Pa. 
Bverett 
Xvlns 
Farbsteln 
PasceU 

FIDO 


Alexander 

Allen 

Barden 

Baring 

BUtch 

Bonner 

Biewater 

Buckley 

Ctoelf 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Durham 

Klllott.  Ala. 

Forand 

aubert 


Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Teaguc,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Uit 

NAYS— 232 

Flsliex 

Flynn 

Foley 

Pord 

Fountain 

Fra/ler 

Preliiighuysan 

PYledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gary 

Gathlnga 

Olalmo 

Ooodell 

Granahan 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

Grimn 

Ha  gen 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Heaiey 

Hcrlong 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jannan 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUday 

Kllgore 

King  Calif 

Kluczynskl 

Lafore 

Laird 

Llbonatl 

Undsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

McFall 

McOovern 

McSween 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  111. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

M^llUard 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  K.Y. 
MlUlkeu 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 

NOT   VOTING — 40 


Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Whllten 

Wler 

Wliiitead 

Wlthrow 

Younger 


Munagan 

Mortoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

N!X 

O  Brlen,  111. 

OBrlen.N  Y. 

O  Hara,  lU. 

ONelll 

Osiners 

Passman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Poage 

Poff 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Pucmskl 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Randall 

Reece.  Tenn 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  SO. 

Roberta 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roosevelt 

Ruslcnkowskl 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Schneebell 

St- h  wen  gel 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Mlsa. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Tex. 

T'.:     r 

TTiomps^in.  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thoraberry 

Toll 

Tiick 

Udall 

UUman 

Vinson 

Wftlnwrl^ht 

Wallhauser 

Warn  pier 

Watts 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Widnall 

WUson 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zcleiiko 
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Green,  Greg. 
HSbert 

J;;ckson 

John.«<on,  Colo 

Kllburn 

Landrum 

Lankford 

MrrKiwPU 

McMillan 

Morns,  Okla. 

Morrison 

Patman 

Pillion 

Rogers,  Tex. 


Santangelo 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Smith.  Kans. 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Walter 

WllUamJ 

wiiiia 


So  the  enacting  clause  was  not  stricken 
out. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  toUoving 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Baring  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Monrtaon  against 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Bllott  against. 

Mr.  Williams  for.  with  Mr.  Santangelo 
against. 

Mr.  Bartlen  for,  with  Mr.  Ollbert  against. 

Mr.  Durham  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for.  with  Mr.  DavU  of  Ten- 
nessee ag&lnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Allen. 

Mrs.  Gre«n  of  Oregon  with  Mr    Short 

Mr.  WlUla  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr  Kllburn 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN,  Mr.  LOSER,  and 
Mr.  PRIEDEL  changed  their  vote  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  Wri'HROW  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittinR. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  there  was  pending  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccs  1  to  the  Com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  BoGSS]  had  consumc-d  5  min- 
utes In  suppoit  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
parllamentan  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
permissible  fcr  someone  to  speak  for  5 
minutes  In  cpposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognised. 

Mr,  B0G03.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  gentleman's  time,  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  5  minutes 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  all  de- 
bate will  ha^e  expired  and  that  we  will 
vote  on  the  committee  amendment  and 
then  return  to  the  House;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  CHAI'^MAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  vote  will  be  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  in 
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the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  then  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sought  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  briefly  on  the  amendment,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my 
support  of  the  legislation  as  a  whole. 

The  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
simply  requires  that  American  foreign 
business  corporations  pay  the  going  rate 
of  wages  abroad,  which  does  not  mean 
a  great  deal  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  bill  at  all. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana !Mr.  BocGsl  for  having  pressed  for 
this  legislation  because  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  practical  step  to  enlist  American 
private  capital  in  the  job  of  developing 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  That  is  a  theme  that  I  have  been 
preaching  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  10  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  economic  and 
political  stability  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  and  for  the  peoples 
who  are  emerging  from  colonialism  and 
seeking  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
world  community,  that  that  job  of  eco- 
nomic development,  pursuant  to  our 
American  traditions,  belongs  primarily  to 
the  private  business  community.  This 
leRislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  foster, 
encourage  and  stimulate  private  capital 
investment  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  It  should  be  the  role  of  govern- 
ment merely  to  support,  encourage,  and 
facilitate  this  natural  economic  process. 
Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  get  up  and  ask  for  time  to 
speak  in  opposition  and  would  that  in- 
clude any  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill,  since  he  is  speakinif  In  favor  of  the 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
one  else  can  t>e  recognized. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  wants  me 
to  yield  to  him  to  make  a  statement,  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  think  that  is  it. 
I  just  want  to  know  if  the  rules  of  the 
House  allow  the  time  to  be  usurped  by 
those  in  favor  of  the  bill  when  some  time 
is  supposed,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
to  be  allocated  to  tliose  who  are  opposed 
to  the  billl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  Inform  the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
stated  that  he  rose  in  oppositioQ  to  the 
amendment,  and  the  Chair  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
any  rule  that  F>ermits  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  shape  your  argument? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  I  am  capable 
of  rnitiriT\g  my  own  argtunent. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  what  anyone  says,  this  bill  does 
one  thing. 

It  reduces  taxes  for  somebody; 
American  business  abroad. 

The  only  issue  is  whether  that  some- 
body deserves  this  priority  of  treatment. 

I  think  not.  If  we  are  to  consider  a 
reduction  of  taxes,  there  are  other  areas 
of  more  justifiable  need. 

My  principal  objections  to  this  bill  as 
amended  are  the  provisions  under  which 
the  tax  deferral  privilege  is  extended  to 
the  income  of  branch  banking  activities 
of  American  banks  in  foreign  countries. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  tremendous 
profits  of  these  banking  operations  in 
these  countries  should  escape  normal 
taxation. 

These  banking  investments  are  made 
under  considerable  protection  of  the 
American  flag  and  are  frequently  inter- 
woven with  loans  made  by  the  Envelop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  World  Bank.  The  high 
risk  portion  of  these  loans  are  usually 
assumed  by  these  other  institutions 
which  are  supported  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  interest  rates  under  which  these 
American  funds  multiply  in  foreign  lands 
are  scandalous.  They  range  as  high 
as  20  percent  in  Peru,  24  percent  in 
Chile.  36  percent  to  40  percent  in  Ar- 
gentina, and  as  much  as  48  percent  in 
Brazil. 

If  American  capital  is  participating  in 
the  extortion  of  such  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest  In  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  the  profits  of  such  invest- 
ment should  certainly  be  subject  to  nor- 
mal taxation,  since  these  practices  are 
incurring  a  tremendous  injustice  which 
the  American  people  will  have  to  correct 
in  other  ways  at  a  cost  many  times  the 
taxes  Involved. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
in  respect  to  the  amendment,  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  Improves  the  leg- 
islation enough  to  warrant  its  adoption 
because,  regardless  of  what  anyone  says, 
this  bill  does  one  thing — it  reduces  taxes 
for  somebody. 

One  issue  is  whether  that  somel)ody 
deserves  this  priority  treatment.  I  think 
not.  I  think  we  have  a  great  many  other 
areas  to  think  about  first.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  oppose  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Does  this  not  just  defer 
taxes? 

Mr.  MEADER.  This  simply  defers 
taxes,  but  It  does  stimulate  money  going 
into  these  countries. 
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Mr.  DBNT.  Mr.  Chainnftn,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MSADER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DBNT.  Is  It  not  true  under  this 
bill  that  any  profits  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can InTestor  in  a  foreign  country  can  be 
uaed  for  planned  expansion  and  for 
plant  constroetlon  In  another  unde- 
veloped country  without  paying  taxes  In 
the  United  SUtes  on  any  profit  what- 
soever? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MKADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DentI.  continues  to 
make  these  statements  that  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  "No." 
He  would  not  qualify  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  you  show  me  in  this 
legislation  where  you  prohibit,  instead 
of  encourage,  development  of  under- 
developed countries,  by  taking  the  profits 
made  by  an  investment  company?  lean 
read  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  The  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvania  [  Mr.  Dent  ! .  has  made  this 
su-gument  all  afternoon.  There  is  a 
formula  set  out  in  the  bill  called  payroll 
and  investment,  and  unless  you  qualify 
under  that  formula  and  other  equally 
restrictive  provisions,  you  cannot  get  tax 
deferment.  As  the  gentleman  stated, 
this  Is  not  a  tax  reduction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Meader] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
rise  to  oppose  the  second  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI.  In  the  course  of 
opposing  the  amendment,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
was  designed  to  greatly  improve  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  then  pro- 
ceeded to  support  the  biU.  This.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  what  has  happened  to  this 
bill  from  the  first  day  it  came  on  the  floor 
about  6  weeks  ago. 

At  that  time,  this  bill,  H.R.  5,  was  de- 
bated for  many  hours  and  then,  because 
of  the  great  opposition  with  no  chance  of 
passage,  in  the  form  the  bill  was  offered, 
the  Committee  rose  and  the  bill  was  set 
aside  for  future  discussion.  Now,  today, 
the  bill,  H.R.  5,  comes  before  the  House, 
but  we  are  told  it  is  no  longer  that  bill; 
that  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  is  offering 
two  lengthy  amendments  that  changes 
a  great  part  of  the  bill.  Under  the  rule 
today,  each  amendment  has  had  5  min- 
utes of  so-called  explanation.  Many 
Members  protested  that  this  explanation 


was  certainly  nowhere  sufficient  to  clar- 
ify the  many  Imiwrtant  issues  Involved. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that,  when  I  am 
askied  to  vote  on  legislation  of  this  mag- 
nitude and  with  a  completely  new  con- 
cepft,  I  cannot  vote  for  It  with  any  degree 
of  understanding  or  intelligence.  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
When  the  original  H.R.  5  was  debated, 
there  was  no  question  in  my  mmd  that 
this  would  not  only  save  taxes  for  certain 
industries,  but  would  also  jeopardize,  to 
the  greatest  degree,  employment  in  our 
country.    This  I  cannot  tolerate. 

Perhaps  if  there  had  been  sufficient 
time  to  debate  and  study  the  amend- 
ments that  we  were  told  would  clarify 
this  view,  a  more  intelligent  understand- 
ing might  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  for  the  purpose  of 
including  an  explanation  of  these 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  analysis  is  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
adopted  two  amendments  to  H.R.  5. 

The  first  amendment  deaLs  with  two 
.subjects;  First,  it  limits  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5  to  income  earned  and  rein- 
vested in  the  less  developed  countries; 
second,  it  eliminates  the  so-called  gross- 
up  with  respect  to  the  dividend  income 
received  by  foreign  business  corporations. 

Limiting  the  provisions  of  H.R  5  to 
the  less  developed  countries  conforms 
the  bill  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  of  the  Piesident  in 
his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  this 
year.  Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
coBunittee.  the  tax  deferral  privilege  Ls 
available  where  the  foreign  business 
corporation  derives  most  of  its  income 
from  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  committees  amend- 
ment, this  privilege  is  available  only 
where  most  of  the  income  is  derived  from 
the  less  developed  countries.  The  for- 
eign business  corporation  must  earn  at 
least  90  percent  of  its  gro.ss  income 
within  less  developed  countries  and  its 
subsidiaries  must  meet  the  .same  test  in 
order  for  these  subsidiaries  to  be  quali- 
fied payor  corporations 

The  committee  amendment  limiting 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  les.«;-devel- 
opied  countries  also  provides  that  the  dis- 
tribution rule  relating  to  investment  and 
payroll  situated  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  also  the  rule  relating  to  pro- 
hibited inve.stments  in  the  United  States 
are  to  be  amended  to  refer  to  investment 
and  pajrroll  situated  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  and  to  prohibited  invest- 
ments outside  of  the  less-developed 
countries.  As  a  result  the  foreign  busi- 
nees  corporation  will  have  the  privilege 
of  tax  deferral  with  respect  to  its  in- 
come from  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  only  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  the  ratio  of  its 
payroll  and  assets  situated  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  its  worldwide  pay- 
roll and  assets.     Similarly  a  distribution 


will  result  If  certain  property  situated 
outside  of  the  less-developed  countries 
is  acquired  by  the  corporation.  The 
committee  amendment  does  not  affect, 
however,  the  provision  presently  In  the 
bill  which  provides  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  a  foreign  business  oorpora- 
tion's  Income  may  be  from  the  sale  of 
articles  which  are  sold  by  It  for  ultimate 
use.  consumption,  or  disposition  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  committee's  amendment 
the  President  of  Uie  United  States  is 
empowered  to  designate  which  foreign 
countries  and  which  possessions  of  the 
United  States  sliall  be  regarded  as  less- 
develoF>ed  countries  except  that  he  may 
not  designate  any  area  within  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc.  An  overseeis  department, 
province  or  possession  of  a  country  may 
be  designated  as  a  le.ss-developed  coun- 
ti-y  even  though  the  mother  country 
would  not  be  so  designated  The  com- 
mittee amendment  also  specifies  certain 
countries,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  considered  to  be  economically  devel- 
oped, which  may  not  be  designated  as 
less-developed  countries  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  These  are: 
Austria.  Belgium.  Canada.  Denmark. 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Italy.  Japan.  Luxembourg.  Monaco. 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal.  Sweden, 
Switzerland.  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Northern  Ireland.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that 
all  countries  other  than  the  ones  men- 
tioned will  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  le.ss-developed  countries.  This 
is  a  matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  amend- 
ment as  I  previously  indicated  elimi- 
nates the  so-called  gross-up  with  respect 
to  the  dividend  income  received  by  for- 
eiRn  business  corporations.  The  com- 
rniltee  has  held  hearings  on  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  the  pro.ss-up  con- 
cept to  all  dividend  income  received  by 
American  corporations  from  subsidiaries. 
This  is  now  under  corusideration  by  the 
Conrniiltee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s  In  view 
of  this  it  was  concluded  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  withdraw  the  gross-up  pro- 
\ision  in  the  present  bill  and  apply  the 
.same  rule  in  the  case  of  foreign  business 
corporations  as  is  applied  generally  with 
respect  to  the  gross-up  for  dividend  in- 
come received  fi-om  foreign  subsidiaries. 
As  a  result,  income  on  which  the  tax  is 
defened  and  which  is  placed  in  the  rein- 
\ested  foreign  income  account  will  not  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
taxes  paid  with  respect  to  this  income. 
Also,  the  taxes  which  will  be  deemed  paid 
with  respect  to  this  income  will  be  only 
the  portion  of  the  taxes  attributable  to 
the  income  after  the  foreign  tax.  In 
other  words,  the  concept  laid  down  in  the 
American  Chicle  Corp.  case  will  continue 
to  apply. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  sub- 
standard labor  conditions.  A  corF>ora- 
tion  will  not  be  eligible  to  be  treated 
as  a  foreign  business  corporation,  or  as  a 
qualified  payor  corporation,  for  any  tax- 
able year  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines, and  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ti-easury  or  his  delegate,  that  such 
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corporation  hikS  during  the  taxnble  year 
oi>erated  In  a  ly  less  developed  country 
under  substan  lard  labor  conditions. 

Procedures:  The  determination  of  ihf 
Secretary  of  ijabor  shall  be  final  as  to 
\khether  a  corporation  is  inelisible  by 
reason  of  operation  in  any  le.ss  developed 
coimtiy  under  sub.standard  labor  con- 
ditions except  that  it  will  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts — including  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States— in  a  pro- 
ceeding for  tie  recovery  of  income  tax 
or  for  a  re<letermlnatlon  of  the  de- 
ficiency in  respect  of  income  tax. 

An  Investlgutlon  may  be  underUken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  his  own  in- 
itiative, or  uion  the  application  of  any 
affected  domestic  party  if  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  corporation 
has  been  opeiating  in  any  less  developed 
country  undrr  substandard  labor  con- 
ditions. It  Is  not  contemplated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  undertake  in- 
vestigations unless  he  has  sufficient  in- 
formation to  warrant  an  investigation. 
Furthermore,  in  order  for  a  domestic 
party  to  file  un  application  for  an  inves- 
tigation it  m'lst  demonstrate,  to  the  *>at- 
isfactlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
it  is  affected  by.  and  has  an  economic 
interest  in.  the  question  of  whether  the 
foreign  bus:ness  corporation — or  the 
qualified  pay^r  corporation — is  operating 
in  any  less  developed  country  under  sub- 
standard lab)r  conditions.  For  this  pur- 
posc  an  ecor.omlc  interest,  for  example, 
might  involve  the  loss  of  sales,  produc- 
tion, or  employment  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  foreign  liusiness  corporation  or  a 
qualified  payor  corporation  is  operating 
under  subetaidard  conditions. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  com- 
mittee that  this  provision  be  admin- 
istered in  a  punitive  fashion.  Rather. 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  provision  will 
serve  to  mske  corporations  that  may 
have  been  oijerating  imder  substandard 
labor  conditions  conform  their  labor 
standards  tj  the  required  standards. 
Thus,  in  interpreting  the  language  "for 
any  taxable  year  for  which"  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
wish  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tera  of  op<iration  under  substandard 
labor  conditions  before  making  any  de- 
termination. 

The  Secn^tary  of  Labor  is  also  pro- 
scribed frora  making  a  determination 
with  respect  to  any  corporation  for  any 
taxable  year  unless  the  taxpayer  has 
been  noUfled  during  such  taxable  year 
that  an  iavestigatiMi  is  underway. 
Should  an  investigation  continue  into 
the  succeeding  taxable  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  must  notify  the  taxpayer 
that  the  Investigation  is  continuing  dur- 
ing such  sxuMieeding  taxable  year  and  is 
applicable  tor  such  taxable  year  as  weU. 
It  is  also  articipated  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  wi]l  expedite  the  completion  of 
investigations  that  he  has  undeitaken 
and.  insofar  as  possible,  limit  the  course 
of  the  investigation  to  the  taxable  year 
under  consideration. 

Standards:  The  term  "substandard 
labor  conditions"  is  defined  by  compar- 
ing the  agg.-egate  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment ptiid  by  a  corporation  against 
minimum  itondards  obtaining  In  the 
less-developed  country  in  which  the  cor- 


poration is  oijeratlng.  If  such  aggregate 
remuneration  is  below  such  standards, 
Ihci  substandard  labor  conditions  are 
deemed  to  exist.  It  should  be  noted  thst 
Uic  uKKi  egate  remuneration  for  employ- 
ment includes  all  payments  to  or  on  be- 
half of  employees,  whether  in  money, 
services,  goods,  and  so  forth.  This  term 
comprehends  not  only  direct  wages  but 
also  fringe  benefits  and  other  payments 
for  emplojTtnent.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides a  number  of  standards  against 
V,  Inch  the  aggregate  iTmuneration  is  to 
be  compared  The  first  standards  are 
the  minimum  standards  required  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  concerned.  The 
standards  i-equired  under  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  those  tliat  are  applicable 
and  generally  in  effect  with  respect  to 
employers  under  the  laws  of  the  country 
concerned. 

If  there  are  no  minimum  standards 
required  under  the  laws  of  the  country, 
then  the  standards  to  be  employed  will 
be  the  average  standards  prevailirkg  for 
other  emplosers  in  the  same  industry  in 
such  country.  If  there  are  no  other  em- 
ployers in  the  same  industry  because  the 
corporation  in  question  is  the  sole  em- 
ployer in  this  industry,  then  the  stand- 
ards shall  be  the  average  standards  pre- 
vailing for  other  employers  in  similar 
industries  in  such  country. 

If  the  standards  referred  to  above  are 
not  available  for  use,  then  the  standards 
to  be  employed  shall  be  the  standards 
genei-ally  prevailing  in  the  industries  of 
the  country  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  their  renaarks. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  great 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  which 
Illinois  is  so  outstandingly  represented 
by  our  beloved  dean.  Congressman 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  and  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  on  the  pending  bill  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  in  a  field  of 
legislation  in  which  I  have  some  under- 
standing from  service  on  other  commit- 
tees and  a  great  interest  running  back  to 
the  81st  Congress  and  the  first  year  of 
tlie  Trunian  administration. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain.  President 
Ti-uman  had  electrified  the  Nation  with 
his  point  4  program.  The  concept  of 
that  program  appealed  to  \he  common 
sense  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  development  of  that  plan  it  was 
not  intended  that  peoples  in  other  and 
foreign  lands  could  be  helped  by  giving 
them  doles.  The  concept  was,  and  this 
is  what  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people,  that  they  best 
could  be  helped  by  helping  them  to  help 
themselves. 

We  thought,  and  I  think  soundly,  that 
the  best  job  could  be  done  by  encourag- 
ing private  American  capital  to  make 
investments  in  these  undeveloped  areas 
much  as  private  capital  in  the  developed 
aieas  of  our  owti  country  earlier  had 
made  investments  in  the  less  developed 
areas.  We  thotight  that  this  would  open 
the  doors  of  opportunity  and  give  chal- 


lenge to  the  ambition  of  these  peoples  in 
undeveloped    areas    exactly    as    in    an 
earlier  period  they  had  done  to  the  peo- 
ples in  our  own  then  undeveloped  areas. 
But  because  of  the  ri.sk  of  govern- 
ments Uiat  might  not  be  too  stable  and 
of  currency  problems  a  plan  was  do- 
vised  of  an  insurance  pixigram  guaran- 
teeing American  Investors  from  Uicse 
unusual   risks.     The   Jurisdiction   then 
was  In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  new  member. 
The  present  SecreUry  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Christian  A.  Herter.  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  was  among  the  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee during  the  public  hearings  on  a 
bill  to  establish  a  program  of  insurance 
for  private  American  capital  invested  in 
these  then  undeveloped  areas.    Although 
a  new  Member  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the   committee,   through  the   gracious- 
ness  of  Chairman  Spence  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  Jesse  Wolcott,  who  in 
my    appraisal    constituted    a    team    of 
statesmen  of  superlative  quality.  I  was 
Ijermitted  to  participate  in  the  hearings 
and  in  the  discussions  in  the  measure  of 
my  great  interest  in  the  subject.    I  was 
enthusiastically  for  the  program,  but  I 
did  not  wish  it  to  operate  without  con- 
sideration of  the  necessity  of  protection 
for  labor.    That  is,  then  as  now,  I  could 
see  the  danger  to  the  labor  of  our  own 
country  If,  In  the  development  of  other 
countries,  we  were  not  concerned  that 
the   wages   of   the    workers    should    be 
brought,   as   prosperity  came   to  those 
regions,  to  something  of  our  own  scale. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues would  find  it  informative  and 
illuminating  to  read  the  public  hear- 
ings of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee when  first  this  genuine  t>T)e  of 
legislation  was  before   the   Congress. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  foreign  investment  In- 
surance program,  jurisdiction  over  which 
had  been  trai^sferred  from  the  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency  Committee,  where  it  had 
originated,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  program  had  worked  well. 
It  had  not  only  paid  its  own  way  but  it 
had  made  a  profit  and  there  were  sub- 
stantial reserves.  I  would  say  that  its 
record  pretty  well  compares  with  that  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  itself  at 
the  outset  had  been  controversisd  but 
which  now  Is  acclaimed  by  everyone. 
Mind  you,  this  is  insurance,  not  given 
away,  but  fully  paid  for  by  the  pre- 
miums. 

But  last  year  the  administration  of 
the  program,  overconfident  because  of 
past  successes  when  policies  were  sound, 
was  reaching  out  for  new  and  perilous 
worlds  to  conquer.  It  proposed  to  in- 
crease its  coverage,  without  adequate 
additional  premiums,  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  spelled  complete  ruin. 
When  I  presented  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  In  its  consideration 
of  the  mutual  security  bfll  of  last  year 
I  was  very  happy  that  my  colleagues  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  struck  out  the 
provision  that  would  have  wrecked  the 
entire  program.  I  say  happy.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  In  a  persmial  sense,  birt  In  a 
sense  that  this  program  seemed  to  me 
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so  important  if  we  were  to  work  out  a 
peogTBjn  of  helping  undeveloped  areas 
to  help  themselves  we  could  not  permit 
the  instrumentality  of  our  effort  to  be 
destroyed  by  reckless  administrative 
ambitions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  were  we  in- 
terested in  attracting  private  invest- 
ments and  private  American  businesses 
to  these  undeveloped  areas?  The  an- 
swer is  so  simple  that  it  should  easily  be 
understood  by  a  child.  We  want  a  happy 
and  a  prosperous  world.  Wherever 
there  is  poverty  there  is  unrest  and  there 
is  danger.  If  we  have  goods  to  sell  we 
can  find  no  market  for  them  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  only  poverty.  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  American  know-how 
can  do  so  much  wherever  they  are  given 
a  chance,  and  what  it  does  in  regions 
now  imdeveloped  will  bring  back  to  us 
the  blessings  of  a  widened  market  and 
a  spiritual  lift  of  friendship. 

H.R.  5.  as  I  vision  it.  and  strengthened 
by  the  amendments  offered  today,  Is  just 
another  forward  step  in  the  program 
that  electrified  the  American  people  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. It  gives  American  private  capital 
a  better  chance  to  do  the  job.  I  urge 
its  passage. 

We  cannot,  with  due  respect  for  our 
taxpayers  and  the  menace  that  lies  in 
a  constantly  and  alarmingly  growing 
national  debt,  continue  indefinitely  to 
invest  the  public  funds  in  helping  un- 
developed countries. 

The  money  that  we  have  put  to  such 
use,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  as 
water  put  in  to  prime  the  pvunp.  Now 
that  the  pump  is  getting  faiily  started 
on  the  way  to  being  primed  we  should 
not  hesitate  about  helping  the  primed 
pump  to  function.  I  fail  to  see  how  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  loudest  in 
crying  out  against  our  expenditures  in 
our  mutual  security  program  in  its  eco- 
nomic jrfiase  can  find  consistency  in  op- 
posing this  bill  which  looks  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  necessity  of  such  mutual 
security  expenditures. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
general  purpose  of  H.R.  5  is  well  under- 
stood in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Some 
months  ago,  and  I  think  by  anangement 
of  our  beloved  dean.  Tom  O'Brien,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  BoggsI  addressed  a  tre- 
mendous audience  of  the  leaders  of  Chi- 
cago, giving  in  detail  the  contents  of  his 
bill.  It  was  a  most  representative  audi- 
ence. The  exporters  and  the  importers 
and  the  manufacturers  and  the  leaders 
of  labor,  and  the  experts  of  Chicago  in 
foreign  trade  and  other  fields  were 
there.  In  the  week  following  CMigress- 
man  Boccs'  address  in  Chicago  I  re- 
ceived 83  letters  urging  my  support  of 
this  bill. 

I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  the  full  membership  of 
the  Ways  suid  Means  Committee  have 
seen  fit  to  present  amendments  that 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  have 
given  it  thoiightful  study.  I  am  espe- 
cially happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  accepted  an  amendment 
protective  of  labor  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  now  carries  the  endorsement 
of  organized  labor  as  well  as  the  organi- 


zations of  manufacturers  and  other 
groups  of  our  citizenry.  It  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  our  own  people,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  undeveloped  areas, 
that  we  keep  vigilantly  in  mind  that  no 
permanent  good  will  comes  to  them  or 
to  us  unless  a  broadening  prosperity  in 
those  areas  is  reflected  in  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  workers,  more 
and  more  approaching  our  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recuis 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tht  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natchef.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  un«ter  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5»  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  private 
investment  abroad  and  thereby  promote 
American  industry  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  foreign  economic 
as»istance,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
46$,  he  reported  the  same  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mason  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  .i  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask 
whether  or  not  I  can  clear  the  record 
by  reading  from  the  bill  one  line  where  I 
was  questioned  as  to  veracity? 

The  SPEAKER.  All  debate  on  the  bill 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bin. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
ware — yeas  196,  nays  192,  not  voting  44. 
as  follows : 


Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Mont. 
Anfiiso 
Arends 
Afihley 
Asplnall 
Auchlnclo>i.s 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Baas.  N.H 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beckwortli 
Bennett.  Fl« 
Bentley 
Betts 
Bogtjs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Brademafi 
Breeding 
Brooks.  La 
Brown.  Mo 
Burke.  Ky. 
Byrne,  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
CahUl 
Cannon 
Camahan 
Ca.sey 
Cedert>erg 
Oiler 

Chamberlain 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clark 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Oonte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtis,  Mha- 
Curtls,  Mo 
Daddarto 
Dague 
Dawson 
Derwiuski 
Dixon 
Doolev 
Dora.  N  Y 
EX>wnlng 
Doyle 
DtUskl 
Dwyer 
allot t.  Pa 
Everett 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn 
Andrews 
A^ihmore 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Becker 
Belcher 
Berry 
Blatnlk 

B06Ch 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Oa 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU 

Budge 

Burdlck 

Burke,  Mass 

Burleson 

Canfleld 

Chenoweth 

Ccwd 

CoUler 

Colmer 


I  Roll  No.  97 1 

YEAS— 196 

Flno 

Flynn 

Foley 

Ford 

Prazler 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Oary 

Oathingn 

Oiaimo 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Healev 

Herlong 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hotmer 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Karrten 

Karth 

Kaiiem 

Keogh 

Ktlday 

Kmg.  Calif 

Klucsynskl 

lAfore 

Laird 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

MoGovern 

McSween 

Marhrowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnvison 

Mahon 

MullUard 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller. 

George  P 
ICUer.  NT. 
Mllllken 
.Mills 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Monagan 

NAYS— 192 

Cook 
Cooley 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa 

Delaney 

Dent 

D«;nton 

Derotmlan 

Devlne 

Digg!< 

Dingeil 

Donohue 

Dorn.  8  C. 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Evins 

Pallon 

Felghan 

Kenton 

Fl.sher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Poimtaln 

Frledel 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

George 

Glenn 

Gray 

Griffiths 


May  18 


Moorhead 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy  i 

Natcher 

Nix 

OBrlen,  Ul. 

O'Brien.  NY. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Poage 

Pon 

Porter 

Preston 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Randall 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kane. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roger*.  Pla. 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskt 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Slsk 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

StubblefVeld 

Teller 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompaon.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullmaii 

Walnwright 

Wall  ha  user 

Watts 

Wets 

Weetland 

Wbarton 

Wldnall 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Gross 

Gubeer 

Haley 

Hargis 

Harmon 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Koran 

Huddleston 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  C?allf. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kilgore 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 
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Knox 

Moas 

Selden 

Kowalski 

Moulder 

Shipley 

Kyi 

Mumzna 

Slkes 

Lane 

Murray 

Slier 

Langen 

NeLsen 

Slmpaon 

Latta 

Norblad 

Slack 

Lennon 

Norrell 

Smith,  Calif 

Lesinakl 

OHara.  Mich 

Smith,  Iowa 

Levering 

OKonaki 

Staggers 

Lipscomb 

Oliver 

Steed 

Loser 

Perkins 

Stratton 

McCulloch 

Pfoet 

Sullivan 

McDonough 

Phllbln 

Taber 

McPall 

Pllcher 

Teague.  Calif 

McOinley 

Plmle 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Mrlntlre 

Powell 

Tollefson 

McMlUan 

Prokop 

Trimble 

Mardonald 

Rabaui 

Ult 

Marshall 

Rains 

Vanlk 

Martin 

Ray 

Van  Pelt 

Ma.'son 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Van  Zandt 

May 

Rlehlman 

Wampler 

MetcaU 

Riley 

Weaver 

Meyer 

Rogers.  Colo 

Whltener 

Michel 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Whitten 

MiUer.  Clem 

Rooney 

Wier 

Moeller 

Roush 

Winstead 

Montoya 

St.  George 

Wi  throw 

Moore 

Saylor 

Younger 

Morgan 

Schenck 

Morris.  N.M«x 

Scherer 

NOT  VOTING- 

^4 

.Mexander 

Gilbert 

Santangelo 

Allen 

Green.  Oreg 

Scott 

Barden 

Hubert 

Shelley 

Baring 

Jackaon 

Sheppard 

Baumhart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stiort 

Bennett.  Mt<h 

Judd 

Smith.  Kans. 

BUtch 

Kllbum 

Taylor 

Bonner 

Landrum 

Teague  Tex 

Brewster 

Lankford 

Thomas 

Buckley 

McDowell 

Thompson,  La. 

Chelf 

Morris.  Okta 

Vinson 

Davis,  Tenn 

Passman 

Walter 

Durham 

Patman 

WUllams 

Elliott,  Ala. 

Pillion 

Willis 

Fonmd 

Rogers,  Tex 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  ^■ote : 

Mr  Hubert  for.  with  Mr  Baring  against. 

Mr  BUlot;  for,  with  Mr  Scott  against 

Mr.  Santangelo  for.  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Mr  BuckJey  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr   Gilbert  for.  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against 

Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr 
Barden  against 

Mr.  Bre^rster  for,  with  Mr  Williams 
against 

Mrs  Orwin  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr.  Dur- 
ham agalns:. 

Mr  Judd  for.  with  Mr  Taylor  against. 

Mr  Davli  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr  Kll- 
bum agalnft. 

Mr.  ThoEipson  of  Louisiana  lor,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Kansas  against. 

Until  f  u-ther  notice : 
Mrs  Blltch  with  Mr   Allen 
Mr  Land -urn  with  Mr  Baumhart. 
Mr  Vlnsc  n  wlUi  Mr  Short 
Mr  Walt«!r  with  Mr  Jackson. 
Mr    Morris  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Bennett 
of  Michigan 

Mr  Wim.i  with  Mr.  Pillion 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THREE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  IN(  .CORPORATION  OP  CITY  OP 
MARLBORO.  MASS. 

Mr  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
5351,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  the  year  1960  marks  the  three 
htuidredth  anniversary  of  the  IncOTporation 
uf  the  city  of  li&rlboro.  Massachusetts,  as  a 
town  on  May  31,  1660;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  Its  first  settle- 
ment In  1657  the  people  of  Marlboro  have 
figured  conspicuously  In  the  founding, 
growth,  and  defense  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  to-centenary 
anniversary  of  Marlboro  will  be  celebrated 
June  10  through  June  19,  1960.  with  im- 
pressive community  ceremonies,  large  pub- 
lic gatherings,  and  widespread  participation 
of  Massachusette  citizens  and  visitors  from 
other  States  and  places;  and 

Whereas  Marlboro  is  a  beautiful  commu- 
nity rich  in  historic  Interest,  well  known  for 
its  patriotic  contributions,  noted  few  Its  ma.ny 
famotis  sons  and  daughters  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civili- 
zation :   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  extends  lU  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  tills  community  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  further  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Marlboro  during 
the  past  three  hundred  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectiMi  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  object.  I  have  reserved  the 
right  to  object  to  find  out  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  more  legislative  business 
today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther legislative  busmess  today 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  will  be  the 
final  legislative  action' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resoluUcHi. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MARLBORO  TERCENTENARY 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  31 
of  this  year  marks  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  as  a  town  of  the 
city  of  Marlboro.  Mass.,  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  truly  gratified  that  the  House 
is  making  note  of  this  outstanding  event 
by  extending  its  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  this  historic  Massachusetts 
community. 

Actually,  the  history  of  Marlboro  goes 
further  back  in  time  than  the  300  years 
of  progress  which  will  be  celebrated  wath 
impressive  exercises  from  June  10 
through  19.  Marlboro  is  located  in  an 
area  of  Massachusetts  which  was  settled 
by  pioneer  colonists  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  American  history. 

Courageous  bands  of  early  settlers  as 
early  as  1657  carved  out  Marlboro  frwn 
the  wilderness  and  today  many  descend- 


ants of  these  pioneers  still  reside  in  the 
community.  These  brave  settlers  helped 
to  establish  a  civilization,  a  tradition,  a 
way  of  life,  and  a  history  which  live  to 
this  very  day  in  the  heritage  which  is  so 
fortunately  ours. 

These  early  settlers  of  Marlboro  helped 
to  establish  for  all  America  the  basic 
institutions  of  democratic  government. 
They  helped  to  forge  a  record  of  magnifi- 
cent achievement  that  lives  to  this  day. 

It  is  tlierefore  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  House  should  make  note  of  the 
stioiggles  and  bitter  sacrifices  of  the 
pioneer  people  of  Marlboro  so  that  we 
and  our  pKxsterity  may  benefit  from  the 
remarkable  legacy  of  accomplishment 
these  early  settlers  have  left  us.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  incorporation  of  Marl- 
boro as  a  town,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  pays  profoundly  felt  tribute  to  this 
community  and  its  pe<H>le  by  the  adop- 
tion of  my  resolution,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  year  1960  marks  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  city  of  Marlboro.  Massachusetts,  as  a 
town  on  May  31,  1660;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  its  first  settle- 
ment In  1657  the  people  of  Marlboro  have 
figured  conspicuously  In  the  founding, 
growth  and  defense  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  tercentenary 
anniversary  of  Marlboro  will  be  celebrated 
June  10  through  June  19,  1960,  with  impres- 
sive community  ceremonies,  large  publip 
gatherings  and  widespread  jjartlcipatlon  dt 
Massachusetts  citizens  and  visitors  from 
other  States  and  places;   and 

Whereas  MarllxM^  Is  a  beautiful  com- 
munity rich  In  historic  Interest,  well  known 
for  its  patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  its 
many  famotis  sons  and  daughters  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civiliza- 
tion .    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Marlboro.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  this  community  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  further  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Marlboro  during 
the   past  three  hundred  years. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  in  these  brief 
remarks  to  recite  in  full  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  Marlboro,  but  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  highlights  of  this  progressive 
community  which  I  have  the  great  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Marlboro  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1660  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
on  petition  from  pioneer  settlers  from 
nearby  Sudbury  which  was  settled  as 
early  as  1639.  It  took  its  name  after 
Marlboro  town  in  Wilts  County,  England. 

Marlboro,  which  became  a  city  in 
1890,  now  comprises  about  21  square 
miles.  The  1960  census  gives  Marlboro 
18,759  residents,  an  increase  of  3,003  over 
the  1950  count. 

Like  famed  Rome,  Marlboro  is  located 
on  seven  hills.  It  overlooks  the  gentle 
rolling  vaUey  of  the  Assabet  in  the  cen- 
tral Massachusetts  area.  It  is  said  that 
on  a  clear  day  landmarks  some  40  miles 
away  can  be  discerned  in  every  direction 
tram  Sligo  Hill  since  local  claims  have  it 
that  the  city  is  the  highest  elevation  30 
miles  Inland   along  the  entire  eastern 
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Atlantic  seaboard.  Pew.  if  any.  other 
communitlea  have  disputed  this  claim 
since  Marlboro  is  400  feet  above  sea  level 
and  Is  known  as  the  Highland  City. 

Marlboro  is  known  throughout  the 
Nation  for  its  famous  shoe  industry 
which  dates  back  to  1836.  By  1917. 
Marlboro  was  the  world's  eighth  largest 
shoe  manufacturing  city,  some  20.000 
pairs  being  made  daily.  A  few  years 
later,  it  became  the  fifth  largest  shoe 
center  in  the  United  States,  a  remark- 
able achlevMnent  in  comparison  to  the 
much  larger  cities  manufacturing  shoes. 
Shoe  manufactvirlng  is  still  one  of  the 
city's  basic  industries,  but  diversification 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  so  much 
so  that  Marlboro  now  makes  automobile 
batteries,  metal  stampings  and  dies,  set- 
up paper  and  jewelry  boxes,  wire  prod- 
ucts, miners'  lamps,  industrial  scale 
models,  metal  polishing  plates,  and  in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  its  300th 
anniversary,  Marlboro  has  planned  an 
elaborate  program  of  events  beginning 
June  10  and  extending  through  June  19. 
Among  the  highlights  of  the  observance 
wiH  be  a  historical  pageant  with  a  large 
local  cast  to  depict  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Marlboro  from  the  time  of 
its  early  settlement,  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  Civil  War.  the  industrial  ex- 
pansion, through  to  the  World  Wars  I 
and  n  and  Korean  conflict  of  the  present 
century. 

In  addition,  a  huge  parade  will  take 
place  on  June  12  with  pcirticipating  units 
from  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Present  plans  call  for  one  of  the  largest 
parades  ever  to  be  conducted  in  the  cen- 
tral Massachusetts  area. 

At  the  request  of  the  general  chairman 
of  the  Marlboro  Tercentenary  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Louis  P.  Ghiloni,  I  was  privileged 
to  extend  invitations  to  the  Marlboro 
celebration  to  the  armed  services  and  it 
has  been  gratifying  indeed  to  obtain  such 
splendid  cooperation  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  service. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Verbeck,  com- 
manding general  of  Port  Devens,  will  be 
reviewing  ofBcer  at  the  parade,  to  which 
he  has  assigned  the  Port  Devens  band, 
a  platoon  of  troops,  and  color  guard.  In 
addition,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  P.  R.  Seitz,  chief 
of  staff.  Headquarters  1st  U.S.  Army. 
Governors  Island.  N.Y..  has  requested  a 
U.S.  Army  exhibit  unit  for  display  dur- 
ing the  Marlboro  celebration. 

Rear  Adm.  Carl  P.  Espe.  commandant 
of  the  1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  is 
making  available  the  Boston  Naval  Base 
band,  a  color  guard,  and  Navy  marching 
unit. 

Ccl.  William  C.  Lewis,  commander, 
Westover  Air  Porce  Base,  is  insxuing 
Westover  participation  In  the  Marlboro 
event.  Rear  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland, 
commander,  1st  U.S.  Coast  Guard  EMs- 
trict,  Boston,  is  endeavoring  to  work  out 
Coast  Guard  participation. 

In  addition,  plans  are  being  made  for 
a  flyover  of  C-119G  type  aircraft  over 
Marlboro  in  the  early  evening  of  June  10. 
opening  day  ot  the  tercentenary  observ- 
ance, through  the  cooperation  of  Lt,  Col, 
Gardner  W.  Mills.  Air  Porce  Reserve, 
commander,  732d-Troop  Carrier  Squad- 


ron.   Medium — Reserve,    Grenier    Field. 
Manchester.  N.H. 

MUrlboro  is  a  city  of  beautiful  homes 
tmd  honest,  industrious,  hardworking 
people  comprised  of  numerous,  different 
racitl  backgrounds  who  work  together 
with  unity  and  loyalty  to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  their  beautiful  city. 

It  is  its  people  throughout  the  many 
genorations  which  have  transpired  since 
its  establishment  who  have  made  Marl- 
boro the  great  city  that  it  is,  and  is  to 
these  people,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present,  that  we  pay  our  tribute  today 
for  what  they  have  done  in  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  down  to  this  very 
houf  to  make  this  fine  Massachusetts 
city  stand  out  so  brightly  in  the  firma- 
ment of  American  communities,  God- 
.speed  to  them  all. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  per- 
sonal thanks  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Majority  Leader 
JOHV  W.  McCoRMACK,  whose  great  in- 
terest and  effective  help  have  made  pos- 
sible the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

I  am  also  most  grateful  to  Minority 
Leader  Charles  Halleck;  the  Honorable 
Emanxtel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee;  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  committee,  the 
Honorable  William  McCulloch:  and 
also  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Chairman  Howard 
Sbhth:  and  rankmg  minority  member, 
the  Honorable  Leo  Allen,  without  whose 
kind  assistance  the  necessary  action  on 
this  resolution  could  not  have  been  taken 
at  tbis  time. 

I  am  especially  thankful  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  permitting  the  House  to  de- 
part from  today's  heavy  schedule  so  that 
the  good  wishes  and  felicitations  of  this 
Chamber  might  be  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Marlboro  on  the  occasion  of  its  300th 
anniversary. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  POUCY 

Mr.  CHIPERFIP3.n.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUmoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 666.  which  is  designed  to  insure 
that  America's  fuels  Industries  will  be 
able  to  meet  successfully  the  challenge 
of  tJie  future,  in  either  peace  or  war. 

The  proposal  will,  when  approved  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  establish  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
the  energy  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  a  national  fuels  policy. 
Suoih  a  policy  would  establish  guidelines 
for  the  future  conduct  of  America's  basic 
energy  Industries — oil,  coal,  natural  gas. 
and  atomic  power. 

ijhe  Nation  now  has  many  separate 
policies  affecting  the  fuels  industries,  but 
the«e  policies  are  a  crazy  quilt  of  over- 
lap*, conflicts,  and  loopholes  adminis- 
tered by  many  different  agencies.  The 
consequent  confusion  is  a  detriment  to 


the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  threatens  its  capacity  for  the 
expansion  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
its  growing  population  and  ever-rising 
standard  of  living 

What  is  needed  is  a  single,  integrated 
policy  covering  America's  vital  fuels  in- 
dustries and  this  would  be  the  end  result 
of  my  resolution. 

Immediate  action  on  the  national 
fuels  policy  resolution  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  situation  of  all  three  domestic 
fuels  industries  is  rapidly  becoming 
critical  The  petroleum  industry  is  suf- 
fering from  a  huge  oversupply  of  oil  and 
prices  have  been  declining  for  the  past 
3  years.  The  ills  of  the  coal  industry 
are  well  known,  and  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry IS  the  victim  of  artificially  de- 
pressed prices.  Unless  these  trends  are 
stopped,  and  stopped  soon,  the  future  of 
this  vital  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy appears  exceedingly  gloomy. 

The  following  four  reasons  dictate  the 
formulation  and  adoption  of  a  national 
fuels  policy  without  delay: 

This  step  has  been  proposed  by  every 
independent  commission  or  study  group 
to  investigate  the  problem  of  American 
energy  resources. 

This  step  will  enable  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  sound  domestic  economy 
capable  of  the  expansion  demanded  by 
the  dynamic  years  ahead. 

This  step  will  be  invaluable  aid  in  the 
current  economic  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  step  is  vital  to  provide  a  strong, 
stable  energy  base  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
possible  future  national  emergency. 

This  re.'^olution  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1958.  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  value  of  fuel  production  in  my 
State  was  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Consequently  the  health  of  the  energy  in- 
dustries is  vital  to  Illinois'  economy. 

I  am  hopeful  this  resolution  will  find 
speedy  approval  cm  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  feel  a  similar  proposal  in  the  Senate 
should  also  be  approved  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  HORACE 
HARDY  LESTER  REACTOR  FOR 
MATERIALS  RESEARCH 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts '' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  made  by  me 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Horace  Hardy 
Lester  Reactor  for  Materials  Research, 
Watertown  Arsenal.  Watei-town,  Mass  , 
May  17,  1960; 

Brtgadler  General  Ru«t,  Major  General 
Schomburg,  Mrs.  Horace  Hardy  Lester,  the 
Rev,  Raymond  Calklna,  dlstlngulBhed  visitors. 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It  U  not  unusual  for  nae  to  viBlt  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal.  I  have  been  coming  out  here 
and  working  with  the  commanding  general 
of  the  arsenal  for  many  years.    Together  we 
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have  worked  out  many  problems  not  only  of 
Interest  to  the  arsenal  and  the  people  of 
Watertowi  and  the  siirroundlng  communi- 
ties, but  also  ol  gT«at  Importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  So  It  U  not 
uncommon  for  this  Member  of  Oongreas  to 
visit  the  arsenal  for  various  considerations 
and  for  various  occasions. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  is  different. 
Today  th^.«  Is  a  great  occasion.  At  this  time 
nre  ar«  here  to  mark  a  great  milestone  In 
scientific  production  here  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal.  For  me  to  have  a  part  In  this  great 
occasion  Is  not  only  a  deeply  felt  honor  but 
I  believe  It  Is  somewhat  a  recognition  of  the 
labors  thut  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  of 
this  great  arsenal  operating  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation. 

Today  we  are  dedicating  something  new. 
In  doing  tills  it  Is  ray  desire  to  pay  tribute 
to  thoee  responsible  for  this  work.  As  It 
always  has  been,  as  It  Is  now,  and  as  It  will 
be  m  the  future,  the  creation  of  something 
new  requires  the  cooperation  of  many  minds 
and  many  hands  all  the  way  from  the  dreams 
to  the  final  reality. 

The  biasing  of  a  new  trail  always  re- 
quires complete  cooperation  of  many  peo- 
ple. Th«!re  are  those  who  plan  It,  thoee 
who  get  the  operations  under  way.  those  who 
engineer  and  invent  the  processes  and  ele- 
ments tiiat  must  be  developed,  and  Anally, 
those  wlio  must  do  the  work.  A  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  is  required  before 
this  atomic  reactor  Is  actually  ready  to  be 
constructed.  Many  persons  have  had  a  part. 
It  Is  to  aU  these  people,  the  planners  and 
the  workers  here  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal, 
we  must  g^ve  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  their  interest,  their  loyalty,  and  their 
workmanship.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  here 
will  agr«>e  with  me  that  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
employeiis  and  loyal  workers  In  the  entire 
United  States.  Dedicated  to  their  work, 
and  dedicated  to  their  covmtry.  they  strive 
to  do  8.  perfect  Job.  For  this,  not  only 
the  United  States  Army,  but  the  people 
of  this  coiuitry.  are  grateful.  Employees 
of  this  caliber  and  of  this  quality  are 
Invaluable  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

In  the  directing  of  our  attention  toward 
those  largely  responsible  for  this  dedication 
today,  we  must  give  notice  to  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  and  labors  of  the  distin- 
guished oonunanding  general,  of  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal.  Brig.  Gen.  C.  K.  Bust.  The 
work  he  has  accomplished,  the  contribu- 
tions be  has  made,  the  problems  he  has  sui- 
mounted.  are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. In  one  year.  General  Rust  has 
done  an  outstanding  and  a  most  remark- 
able job  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  It  is 
men  of  his  quality  and  ability  that  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  a  sense  of  security 
and  confidence  in  their  military  forces.  I 
am  proud  and  pleased  to  have  bad  the  op- 
portunity, as  brief  as  it  has  been,  to  work 
with  General  Rust  and  to  know  him  and 
bis  charming  and  capable  wife.  I  wish  them 
every  success  in  their  future  undertakings. 

In  this  dedication  today  It  is  out  purpose 
to  show  our  appreciation  as  a  Nation  and 
to  honor  the  late  Dr.  Horace  Hardy  Lester, 
who  lived  to  observe  and  indeed  to  partici- 
pate In  the  early  phases  of  one  of  the  great- 
est scientific  revolutions  people  of  this  earth 
have  ever  experienced.  We  are  gathered 
here  at  the  site  of  this  nuclear  reactor,  evi- 
dence in  Itself  of  what  has  been  happening 
so  fast  to  our  way  of  life — nuclear  energy 
for  economical  power  production  Is  near 
and  perhaps  we'll  see  the  harnessing  of  the 
energy  of  the  sun  tomorrow. 

Here  with  us  today,  participating  in  this 
dedication,  la  Mrs.  Horace  Hardy  Lester,  the 
able  and  charming  wife  of  Dr.  Lester.  AU 
through  the  years  of  scientific  research  I^. 
Lester  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have  con- 
stantly at  his  side  the  encouragement  and 
the  Inspiration  of  his  wonderful  wife.    Just 


as  he  did.  ithe  too  has  lived  to  observe  and  to 
experience  at  first  hand  sane  of  these  great 
scientific  developments  which  mean  so  much 
to  people  all  over  the  world.  Just  as  many 
of  you  are,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  meet 
Mrs  Lester  and  to  have  her  here  with  us 
today, 

Dr  Lester  saw  all  of  this  nuclear  devel- 
opment in  his  day.  It  was  not  until  1896 
that  WUhelm  Conrad  Roentgen  discovered 
X-rays  and  1903  saw  the  discovery  of  radio- 
activity. A  nuclear  reaction  consumes  the 
fuel  of  this  reactor  and  releases  radiation  In 
the  form  of  neutrons  for  research  yet  the 
neutron  was  not  discovered  untU  1932,  less 
than  30  years  ago. 

Radiation  from  this  reactor  will  enable 
your  scientists  here  to  study,  understand, 
and  repair  fundamental  defects  in  the  ma- 
terials used  for  the  production  of  weapons 
of  the  future.  The  same  studies  wlU  be 
applicable  to  the  needs  of  all  of  us  in  our 
dally  life  Materials  Research  Is  receiving 
much  attention  and  emphasis  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  scientific  groups 
of  the  Nation  Our  military  requirements 
In  particular  are  extremely  demanding  in 
this  age  of  space.  The  very  beet  equipment 
designed  by  the  experts  is  limited  by  the 
quality  of  available  materials  from  which  the 
hardware  must  be  manufactured.  This  limi- 
tation is  one  of  extreme  Importance  to  the 
national  defense.  Progress  must  be  made 
In  this  area — we  must  go  forward  and  pro- 
duce more  basic  knowledge  to  apply  in  this 
area  We  must  do  this  with  optimism  and 
confidence.  Your  record  here  at  Watertown 
warrants  such  optimism. 

It  Is  Indeed  commendable  that  your  Ma- 
terials Research  Office  here  at  Watertown 
employs  a  scientific  staff  of  such  compe- 
tence that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  awarded  license  to  build  and  operate 
a  nuclear  reactor.  I  know  how  severe  the 
requirements  of  this  agency  must  be  and  I 
am  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  such 
a  basic  scientific  capablUty  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal. 

It  Is  estimated  that  new  knowledge  avail- 
able for  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  man  now 
doubles  about  every  10  years.  New  knowl- 
edge derives  directly  from  basic  research. 
Dr.  Lester  was  a  strong  promoter  of  basic 
research  and  a  recognized  pioneer  in  in- 
dustrial radiography.  Early  in  his  career  at 
Princeton  he  worked  with  the  great  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  Any  Army  officer  who  knew  him 
will  say  that  he  beaded  wlUingly.  prodded, 
and  argued  incessantly  for  better  labora- 
tories and  equipment  here  at  Wat«town  Ar- 
senal. As  your  representative  I  was  not 
spared  and  spent  much  time  here  and  in 
Washington  obtaining  support  for  work  In- 
spired by  people  like  Dr.  Lester. 

Dr.  Lester  wanted  to  keep  this  arsenal, 
our  arsenal,  in  the  front  lines  of  progress 
and  we  have,  with  the  help  of  such  dedicated 
men,  accomplished  mxich.  In  1948  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Metals,  the  largest  metal 
society  of  the  Nation,  credited  Watertown 
Arsenal  with  ei^t  milestones  of  progress 
from  1900  to  1960.  man  firsts  than  any  other 
single  contributor.  These  included  the  first 
large  alloy  steel  weldments  for  gun  carriages, 
and  centrlfugally  cast  cannon  tubes  In  the 
1920's.  In  1922  Dr.  Lester  was  personally 
responsible  tar  the  development  of  radiogra- 
phy for  foundry  control.  Later  the  spectro- 
graph was  developed  for  routine  chemical 
analysis.  Molybdenum  high-speed  steel  was 
a  Watertown  Arsenal  first  as  were  cast  armor 
plate  and  carbide  cta'ed  ammunition.  In 
the  1960'8  inspired  by  Dr.  Lester  this  arsenal 
led  the  way  in  the  development  of  the  new 
metal  titanium. 

Now  in  1960  we  have  here  the  first  Army 
research  reactor.  Research  must  precede  de- 
velopment and  production  and  throughout 
the  years  it  has  been  this  capablUty  to  do 
high-quality  research  which  has  gtvsn  us 
much  of  our  workload  In  the  shops.     The 


welded  gun  carriage  of  1929  helped  to  keep 
us  active  in  depression  days — the  centrlfu- 
gally cast  cannon  tube  nuule  possible  an 
Increase  In  oiu  production  capability  in 
World  War  n  of  many  hundreds  of  percent. 
We  are  now  in  the  missile  business. 

It  Is  important  that  the  arsenals  keep  an 
"in  hoiise"  capability  to  advise  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  prepare  technical  specifications 
for  procurement  of  weapons  and  Inspect  the 
Items  purchased.  These  resp>on£lbilltle8  can- 
not be  delegated.  To  keep  such  a  capability 
you  must  do  some  of  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production  yourselves.  Only  by 
practicing  your  professions  and  trades  can 
you  remain  capable  and  progressive.  You 
are  a  vital  psjt  of  the  science-industry- 
ordnance  team  which  Is  so  important  to  the 
defense  of  our  coimtry.  To  this  extent  our 
capability  for  preparedness  depends  upon 
you. 

You  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  live  here  In 
one  of  the  most  Important  centers  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  In  the  world.  Within  r.  60- 
mlle  radius  of  Watertown  Arsenal  are  46 
educational,  26  electronic,  and  28  research, 
development,  and  engineering  organizations. 
Your  position  offers  mutual  opportunity  for 
important  exchange  of  technical  views  be- 
tween universities,  the  Industry,  and  the 
Army,  a  rare  opi>ortunlty  indeed  to  cross  the 
communication  barrier  and  tell  the  Army's 
story.  Its  needs,  and  its  problems  to  the 
scientific  community. 

My  message  to  you  today  is  this:  Con- 
tinue through  the  efforts  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple like  Dr.  Lester  to  demonstrate  new  and 
progressive  ability  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
will  continue  as  I  have  these  many  years  to 
fight  for  yo\u-  catise  here,  and  in  Washington 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 


AREA  ASSISTANCE  BILL 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  WnmatL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
RxcoRD  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  offering  for  consideration  a  new 
administration  area  assistance  bill,  HJl. 
12286.  llxis  proposal  Incorporates  eligl- 
bUity  criteria  that  the  President  in  his 
veto  message  of  May  13.  1960,  stated  be 
would  accept.  You  will  recall  at  the 
time  the  depressed  areas  bill  was  debated 
by  the  House,  I  pointed  out  that  for  5 
years  the  administration  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  passage  of  sound 
legislation  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
chronically  blighted  and  d^ressed 
areas.  At  that  time,  I  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute the  administration  bill  that  had 
been  introduced  by  the  gentlonan  from 
New  York,  Representative  Clahmtci  E. 
KiLBUKN.    As  the  President  said: 

The  people  of  the  relatively  few  commu- 
nities of  chronic  unemployment — who  want 
to  share  in  the  general  prosperity — are.  after 
6  years,  properly  bocornlng  Increasingly  im- 
patient and  are  rightfully  desirous  of  con- 
structive action.  Ttxe  need  is  for  truly 
souiul  and  helpf\il  legislation  on  which  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  can  agree. 
There  is  sUU  time  and  I  wUUngly  pledge 
once  again  my  wholehearted  cooperation  In 
obtaining  such  a  law. 

If  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  be  help- 
f  til  to  these  chronic  areas  certainly  there 
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is  sufBcient  time  for  Congress  to  act.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time  the 
major  Items  in  the  new  Mil: 

First.  The  new  eligibility  criteria  in- 
cludes 1  more  major  area  and  11  smaller 
areas  than  would  the  criteria  in  the 
original  administration  bill.  In  a  spirit 
of  compromise  these  criteria  are  those 
contained  in  thj  bill  as  it  originally 
passed  the  Senate. 

Second.  The  bill  authorizes  $75  mil- 
lion in  loaja  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion or  refurbishing  of  industrial  plants. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  vetoed 
bUl  also  provided  $75  million  for  this 
purpose. 

TTiird.  Federal  loan  assistance  is  lim- 
ited to  35  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost 
as  in  the  original  Administration  bill  and 
State  or  local  participation  must  not  be 
less  than  15  percent.  The  balance  of 
the  funds  would  come  from  private 
sources  and  certainly  a  50  percent  par- 
ticipatiwi  can  be  expected  for  any  proj- 
ect that  offers  promise  of  lasting  bene- 
fits to  the  ccHnmunity. 

Fourth.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  public  facilities  loan  authoriza- 
tion would  be  doubled  from  $100  million 
to  $200  million.  The  Agency  would  be 
required  to  give  a  first  priority  to  appli- 
cations for  public  facilities  that  will 
truly  serve  an  Industrial  plant  construc- 
tion or  refurbishing  project  authorized 
by  the  act.  It  also  requires  HHFA  to 
accord  next  an  equal  priority  to  appli- 
cations frcMn  (a)  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  designated 
under  the  act,  (b)  small  municipalities — 
which  hold  the  only  priority  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Rfth.  A  new  section  authorizes  $1.5 
million  annually  for  vocational  educa- 
tion assistance  in  areas  eligible  under  the 
act.  The  original  administration  bill 
contained  no  specific  dollar  authoriza- 
tion. 

Sixth.  An  authorization  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion axmually  for  technical  assistance 
includes  studies  of  econwnic  growth  po- 
tential to  eUgiblc  areas. 

Seventh.  Two  miUion  dollars  is  au- 
thorized annually  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  low-income  rural  areas  and 
one-industry  small  towns  to  help  them 
develop  manufacttiring  activities  and  to 
diveraify  so  that  their  economic  vul- 
nermbillty  may  be  reduced. 

Eighth.  The  bill  provides  Presidential 
appotntment  and  Senate  confirmation 
of  an  Area  Assistance  Administrator  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
President  pointed  out  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that — 

8.  722  would  have  created  a  new  Federal 
agency  and  wouid  tn  consequence  mean 
many  unneccaeary  additions  to  the  Federal 
payroll  and  a  conalderable  delay  In  the  pro- 
gram before  the  new  agency  could  be  staffed 
and  functioning  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  these  truly 
critical  areas  have  a  right  to  expect 
speedy  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  outlined  by  the  President  In 
his  veto  message,  this  Is  a  bill  that  can 
become  law. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aide  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 


5  legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
H.R.   7155   under   consideration    earlier 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LIMESTONE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  STACcras]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoiu),  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wave  of  destiny  demands  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. To  have  a  strong  America,  we  must 
have  Itrong  agricultural  production.  We 
are  being  threatened  by  too  many 
sources  in  the  world  today,  and  this 
meant  that  we  must  remain  stronger  at 
home. 

With  agriculture  holding  the  respon- 
sibilitiy  of  keeping  the  "breadbasket"  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  filled. 
I  woidd  like  to  point  out  the  following  as 
recommended  reading  for  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  today : 

W£    N>ED    THE     LlMKSTONX    INDUSTRY     OK     OUR 
TtJiM. 

(Talk  by  George  H.  Enfield.  Extension  Agron- 
orakt.  UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
before  the  15th  annual  conTentlon  of  the 
National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  Waah- 
Ington,  DC  on  January  19.  I960) 
Bob  Koch  called  me  this  last  spring  and 
he  said.  "How  would  you  like  to  appear  on 
the  limestone  Institute  Convention  pro- 
gram?" You  know.  I  was  delighted.  Back 
when  I  first  started  In  agriculture  after  grad- 
uating at  Purdue,  my  first  Job  was  to  go  into 
the  lalboratory  and  make  teata  on  limestone 
for  neutralizing  value  and  fineness  So  I 
thought  It  would  be  nice  if  I  could  come  here 
and  talk  about  your  Industry— the  Industry 
which  makes  the  farmer  a  profit.  Then  I 
thougjit  that  I  would  like  to  come  and  give 
you  an  Idea  of  what  Extension  really  Is.  I 
thougiht,  too,  that  It  would  be  nice  to  come 
and  *ee  If  there  was  not  a  possibility  In 
making  some  changes.  You  see.  we  can 
alwayB  get  crazy  Ideas  ajid  unless  you  get  an 
Idea  now  and  then,  there  la  no  chance  for 
change.  You  may  think  that  some  of  thesp 
thing*  are  actually  crazy.  It  doesn't  make 
much  difference  to  me  though. 

Now,  really  what  is  Extension?  Extension 
ia  getting  the  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomic Information  In  usable  form  and  out 
to  the  people.  It  Is  to  furnish  them  with 
facta  so  they  can  make  wise  decisions  and 
try  to  get  farmers  to  change.  Now  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  them  to  do  something 
abouC  agricultural  limestone  but  it  seems 
like  an  uphill  propoalUon.  Recently  the 
Exteiwlon  Service  looked  over  their  job  and 
said—what  U  the  major  Held  of  our  en- 
deavor— where  should  we  put  the  emphasis' 

Effleiency  In  agriculture  was  first.  Further 
progTMs  In  the  direction  of  Improved  effi- 
ciency In  agricultural  production  is  not  only 
necesBary,  but  mandatory.  That  wa«  man- 
datory from  the  laws  in  the  beginning. 
Limestone  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  tkm  &n*  steps  in  developing  an  elDcient 
crop  production  program.  To  accomplish 
efllclwiey  In  all  flsids  oX  agriculture,  Exten- 
sion lias  tried  to  cooperate  with  Industry  and 
other  governmental  agencies  to  hasten   the 


adoption  of  proven  practices  and  to  get  them 
universally  accepted  by  all.  As  producUon 
technology  Increases  there  is  a  need  for 
changes  In  farming  practlcoe  Those  who 
accept  cliange  have  a  real  opportunity  to  not 
only  help  themselves  but  to  help  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation  as  weU.  Research 
results  help  us  to  achieve  higher  standards 
of  living  only  If  we  actually  get  these  new 
practices  put   into  effect. 

Efficiency  In  marketing  and  distribution  Is 
second  In  this  field  we  hope  to  accomplish 
several  things.  We  hope  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  marketing  farm  products,  we  are  trying  to 
expand  the  market,  and  we  are  trying  to  help 
people  understand  the  marketing  system.  If 
we  are  able  to  develop  a  better  atmosphere 
for  the  limestone  salesmen  to  operate  in,  we 
believe  we  will  have  accomplished  one  ut 
the  things  which  we  set  out  to  do  If  your 
.salesman  is  the  right  kind  of  a  man  and  we 
are  able  to  keep  the  right  kind  of  a  frame  of 
mind  in  the  farmer.  It  should  make  it  poe.sl- 
ble  for  your  products  to  l>e  moved  more 
easily  into  the  market  and  the  farmer  will 
be  as  happy  Ud  pass  the  time  of  day  with  your 
salesman  as  he  was  with  the  merchants  In 
the  old  lime  grocery  store. 

Next  is  conservation,  development,  and  use 
r>f  natural  resources.  The  close-knit  inter- 
dppendency  of  soU.  water,  minerals,  plants, 
animals,  and  man  constitutes  a  seamless  web 
of  life,  and  It  defies  the  efforts  to  deal  with 
one  of  these  resources  effectively  while  Ignor- 
ing the  other  The  pressures  on  our  re- 
sources are  growing  year  to  year  We  hope 
to  encourage  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources and  help  plan  for  their  wise  use. 
This  Is  emphasized  In  our  efforts  to  use  lime- 
stone products  on  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  adequate  conservation  crops 
or  covers  for  our  land 

Proper  management  on  the  farm  and  In 
the  home  Is  Important  The  decisions  to  be 
made  on  the  farm  today  are  probably  as 
numerous  and  more  varied  In  subject  than 
in  any  area  of  Industry.  The  alternatives  are 
many  and  unless  all  the  factors  are  carefully 
considered,  the  choice  may  not  result  In  a 
greater  achievement  or  a  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  family.  Extension  tries  to  make  the 
facts  available  to  farmers  so  that  he  and  his 
family  might  make  decisions  that  are  more 
than  satisfying  to  the  whole  family 

In  family  living  Extension's  duty  Is  not 
only  to  make  more  money  for  the  farmer 
but  Its  ultimate  goal  Is  to  develop  a  citizen 
that  is  more  cognizant  of  his  obligation  to 
his  community  and  the  Nation  Much  of  the 
work  of  this  area  Is  done  In  the  field  of  home 
economics  Our  efforts  are  with  the  Idea  of 
making  the  home  life  more  meaningful  to  all. 
Youth  development  Is  another  of  Exten- 
sion's objectives.  The  rapid  increase  In  the 
number  of  youths  calls  for  a  specially  ori- 
ented program.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some 
that  the  ultimate  goal  in  4-H  clubs  and 
older  youth  groups  is  not  as  It  was  In  the 
past — which  was  to  make  Its  members  better 
farmers  for  tomorrow.  Today  we  try  to 
better  equip  youth  for  the  challenge  of  to- 
morrow, whatever  his  field  of  endeavor  might 
be.  It  U  significant,  I  think,  that  9  out  of 
every  10  boys  on  the  farm  today  will  need 
to  find  some  other  livelihood  than  on  the 
farm  If  be  is  going  to  have  a  job  by  1975. 
4-H  alms  to  help  the  young  people  acqiilre 
knowledge  and  skills,  enjoy  useful  work,  de- 
velop talent,  appreciate  values,  recognise 
the  Importance  of  science  In  agrlcultxire  and 
home  economics,  explore  career  opportuni- 
ties, appreciate  nature,  cultivate  principles 
of  healthful  living,  strengthen  personal 
standards,  and  gain  abilities  and  understand- 
ing to  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

Leadership  development  Is  one  of  Exten- 
sion's major  contributions  that  will  be  so 
necessary  In  the  future.  The  interdepend- 
ence of  the  farmer  on  the  other  segments 
of  society  makes  It  Imperative  that  the  lend- 
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ershlp  be  developed  to  act  m  a  Oktalyst  for 
the  group  action  and  tiMS  betterment  of 
society  Itself  and  to  his  oommunlty. 

In  the  Extension  Service  there  are  count- 
less opportunities  for  leaders  to  gain  stature 
and  at  the  same  time  perform  a  great 
service  to  others.  Leaders  are  not  bom,  they 
are  developed.  In  this  respect  Extension  has 
not  only  afforded  the  opportunity  but  tries 
to  help,  encourage,  and  train. 

Ck>minunlty  impjrovement  and  resource  de- 
velopoaent  need  assistance.  Extension  has 
the  responsibility  of  developing  and  organla- 
Ing  programs  that  have  benefited  both  the 
farmer  and  nonf armer  resident.  Community 
improvement  Ideally  should  Involve  all  the 
people  within  the  area.  It  mt»t  be  developed 
to  achieve  the  greatest  rewards  to  society  as 
a  whole  and  geared  to  the  speed  at  change 
licceptabls  to  those  affected.  These  efforts 
should  result  In  the  achievements  that  are 
satisfying  and  mutually  beneficial.  In  short. 
It  should  make  living  more  worth  while. 

We  also  believe  Extension  has  a  part  to 
play  In  public  affairs  The  complexity  of 
public  problems  has  brought  Government  In- 
tervention la  many  fields  People  tradition- 
ally desire  freedom  from  such  actions.  Kx- 
tenbion  has  been  looked  to  for  a  long  time 
for  help — not  for  the  decision — on  how  peo- 
ple should  think,  but  for  the  facts  and  all 
the  facts  so  they  can  make  a  better  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  themselves.  This  Is 
really  a  new  field,  but  It  must  be  given  at- 
tention Jf  the  farm  people  are  going  to  be 
able  to  make  the  kind  of  decUlons  they  wUl 
need  to  produce  their  greatest  satisfaction  for 
them. 

Now  let's  look  a  little  at  the  agUme  situa- 
tion.    But.  first,  our  clientele      Our  cUentele 
are  farm  famUles  primarily,  but  It  may  In- 
clude urbla.  suburbia,  and  It  Includes  farm 
organlEatlons.     It  Includes  all  organizations 
that  are  Interested  In  the  farm  and  the  farm 
people.     It    Includes    the    handlers   of    farm 
products   and   suppliers.     This   is   the   lime- 
stone   producer,    the    trucker,    the    railroad 
man.  and  it  also  Includes  Institutes  like  the 
NLI  that  try  to  help  make  liming  meaning- 
ful to  the  Amertcan  farm      What  Is  the  slttia- 
t Ion  abcrutUme  In  this  country?    Sure  there's 
a  need  for  lime.     Here  are  two  examples:  New 
Yoc*    and    Tennessee.     In    New    York    from 
about    38,000    soU    samples    they    find    that 
about  70  percent  of  their  agricultural  lands 
are  acid  enough  to  need  lime.     Go  to  Ten- 
nessee— with    twice    as    many    soil    samples 
tested — and  you  get  the  same  kind  of  a  pic- 
ture.    There  Is  a  need  for  more  sgrtrultural 
lime.     Why    Unt    this    need   noUcedt    Why 
do   people   fail   to   recofrnlce   this  need?     Is 
then  no  profit  In  It?     Let's  look  at  the  re- 
sults   from    one   6Ute — Pennsylvania.     This 
is   not  Just  a   1-year   trial,   but   the  average 
of  28  years.     This  soil  Is  not  extremely  acid: 
It's   only  medium   acid,  a   pH  of   5  5.     You 
Hooelers  know  that  there  are  many  soils  in 
youT  State  with  pH  even  below  4  0      Now.  as 
a  result  for  applying  agllme  there  is  a  Urge 
increase  from  84  bushels  up  to  80  bushels  of 
com.     Oats  are  not  affected  much.     However, 
the   hay   was  Increased   greatly.     The   gross 
yearly  return   per   acre.   $39   compared    to   a 
$^   cost.      Almost  •3150   per    acre   per    year 
more  than  the  unllmed  land.     Now  I'm  cer- 
tain that  even  up  In  Vermont,  where  they 
package  agricultural   limestone  In   beautiful 
bags   and   spread   It  with   some   of    the   best 
equipment  that  I  know  of,  you  don't  charge 
delivered  and  spread  on  land  as  much  ai«  $125 
a  ton.     Now  that's  what  that  llmeetone  Is 
MctuaUy  worth — 7  tons  spread  over  a  6-year 
period  and  It  rettimed  back  to  the  farmer  a 
lltUe  over  $880.     It's  a  dandy  product  that 
you  have.     Limestone — how  much  do  we  rec- 
ommend and  how  much  do  we  use?     I  didn't 
bring  any  figures  because  It  varies  from  time 
to  time,  and  who  makes  the  recoounenda- 
tloiis?     The  recommendation,  you  may  say. 
Is   80  million    tons   annually.     Some   others 
may    say    50    million    tons    annually      How 


much  do  we  tiae?  Sixteen  to  twenty -two  to 
twenty-five  million  tons.  But  really  what 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  if  you  would 
do  the  Job  for  10  years  in  a  row,  you  would 
Just  barely  have  tlie  Job  completed.  Our 
land  needs  more  than  80  million  tons.  You 
need  to  get  the  Job  done  now.  not  10  years 
from  now.  Ten  years  from  now  you've  got 
to  do  the  Job  all  over  again. 

Let's  get  down  to  farm  size.     I  picked  a 
240-acre  farm.    And  what  do  we  see  on  this 
farm?     They  started  out  to  nuike  an  esti- 
mate of  how  much  limestone  it  really  needed. 
Forty   acres   does   not   need    any   limestone 
at  all.    Twenty  acres  need  3  tons  to  the  acre. 
And  It  looks  like  another  80  acres  needs  4 
tons  to  the  sere;  and  another  100  acres  needs 
at>out  2  tons  to  the  acre.     Can  you  see  the 
reason  for  soil  tests  In  a  Eltuatlon  like  that. 
and    this    Is    not   exaggerated.     In    fact,    it 
should    be    chopped    up    more    than    that. 
Actually,  you  will  probably  find  that  much 
difference  In  any  one  field  rather  than  that 
one  farm      If  you  put  limestone  on  accord- 
ing to  what  you  find  In  one  field,  or  what 
the  average  Is  for  the  farm  we  would  need 
about  3  tons  per  acre.     Put  3  tons  on  fields 
that  need  two  tons  or  less — what  do  you  get? 
Too  much  investment  and  the  farmer  doesn't 
get  the  returns  on  the  InvestmenU  he  really 
expects.      You   put   3    tons  down   when   you 
need  4  tons  and  tiien  what  happens?     'Tou 
uhlnk  that  your  darned  old  limestone  Is  no 
good.     You   put  3  tons  on  where  you  don't 
need  any  at  all  and  then  what  do  you  say? 
Limestone   Is   worthless.     That's  the  reason 
we  recommend  that  you  have  a  soil  test — In 
order   to    get   satisfied    custon\ers   from   the 
good   product  that  you   people  are  produc- 
ing and  selling.    I  have  here  an  example  now 
as  to  what  we  are  doing.    I  want  to  show  you 
what  It's  costing  this  farmer.     Let's  say  he 
starts    buying    limestone    like    he    normally 
does    St   the   present   time.     He   gets   about 
one-tenth    as    much    as    he    needs.      That's 
about    what    he    buys    each    year.      Now    It 
doesn't  cost  him  very  much  over  the  period 
of  time  if  he  Just  keeps  adding  on  a  little  bit 
of  limestone  and  provided  we  have  someone 
to  pay  for  about  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  limestone  delivered  and  spread  for  him. 
This  Is  based  on  limestone  normally  selling 
for  $5  a  ton      I  use  $5  because  that's  about 
the  averiige  in  the  United   States.     Then  I 
had  someone  pay  for  SO  percent  of  It.     So 
actually  our  product  only  costs  the  fanner 
$3.50  a  ton  but  he  put  on  about  one- tenth 
of    what   he    needs   to  complete   the   Job   In 
1960.     By  1975,  where  will  he  be?    This  man 
would   have   about   $25,000   more  money    to 
handle  it  but  you  see  it  Is  not  how  much  do 
you   handle.   It's    how    much   profit   do   you 
make.     The  profit  line  looks  Just  about  the 
same.     Llmeetone  costs  a  little  bit;  the  re- 
turns are  great.     You  say  that  $31.50  Is  too 
high.    I  didn't  use  that  figure.    I  cut  It  less 
than  half.     It   was  only  $15  an  acre  that  I 
used  In  calculating  these  results     How  much 
does   a   man   really   make?     He   has   a   little 
over  $23,000  profit  by    1975,  enough  to   buy 
him  a  brandnew  home  or  a  new  car  every 
5  years  from  the  use  of  the  product  which 
you    men    are    now   producing.      Now    that's 
the  way  we  have  been  trying  to  sell  lime- 
stone In  this  country.     Let's  take  a  look  at 
another  situation.    Now  I'm  going  to  say  to 
Mr.  X.  "The  sale's  off.    You  don't  buy  llme- 
stGoe  any  longer  for  $2.50  a  ton  otrt  of  your 
pocket  and  $3.50  a  ton  paid  by  someone  else. 
I'm  going  to  charge  you  $6  a  ton."    You  see. 
that's  a  dollar  above  the  average.    All  right, 
what  does  It  really  cost?     "Oh,"  he  says,  "I 
don't  have  the  money."     "Well,  go  down  to 
the  bank  and  borrow  It.    It  costs  you  7  per- 
cent If  you  go  down  to  the  bank  and  bor- 
row money  for  limestone,  that's  If  you  can 
borrow  It  and  I  think  you  should."     So  If 
there's  a   Uttte   increase   In    the  cost   down 
here.  It  should  cost  you  roughly  $3,000  to 
get  this  farm  limed  all  at  one  time.    Now. 
what  did  he  do?    He  bought  540  tons  for  180 


acres  and  slapped  it  all  on  aooordlng  to  need 
as  Indicated  by  the  boU  test.  Row  thaf^  in 
the  year  1990.  Then  about  8  years  later  be 
came  along  and  put  on  2  tons  more  on  the 
land.  You  need  that  much  for  maintenance. 
So  he  put  on  another  Inveetzitent.  How 
about  his  returns?  His  income  goes  up 
$85,000.  Now  let's  Just  say  the  costs  are  high 
compared  with  the  first  example  where  the 
farmer  never  got  his  farm  limed.  Let's  look 
at  the  profits  if  you  wish.  The  prtrfit  situa- 
tion In  the  first  3  years  looks  a  little  bad. 
You  dont  make  ntoney  out  of  limestone  the 
first  year  you  put  it  on.  You  hardly  make 
anything  the  second  year.  You've  got  to 
grow  the  crops  and  then  harvest  them  and 
feed  them  to  the  livestock  to  get  the  re- 
turn.    But.  after  that  he's  $6,000  better  off. 

Are  you  limestone  merchants  trying  to  do 
the  best  Job  for  your  farmer  cxistomers  and 
Jor  yourselves?  Why  not  tell  him  the  whole 
benefit?  Why  try  to  cUp  the  dog's  taU  off 
as  fast  as  the  hair  grows  out?  The  way  we've 
been  trying  to  sell  limestone  is  to  get  the 
farmer  to  use  enough  limestone  to  correct 
the  acidity  found  each  year.  You  have  been 
advertising  limestone  sales — 50  percent  off. 
Now  that's  what  the  man  really  hears  before 
he  opens  his  eyes  and  you  haven  t  taken 
that  sign  down  for  the  last  10  years.  He 
says.  "How  much  does  it  cost?"  You  see, 
he's  not  caring  whether  there's  50  percent  off 
or  not.  But  he  finally  reads  the  sign — lime- 
stone $5  a  ton — cost  now  $2.60.  But  then 
let's  look  at  what  he  really  sees  when  he 
looks  at  the  whole  story.  All  sales  limited  to 
about  one-tenth  of  the  farmers'  needs — see 
that's  the  way  we've  been  trying  to  correct 
soil  acidity  In  this  country.  You  limit  the 
quantity  be  can  get.    You're  fenced  him  in. 

Limestone  ts  about  the  only  product  sold 
on  the  basis  first  ton  one-half  prloe — ^the 
remainder  full  price.  What  do  we  find  In 
Blansas?  This  Is  a  very  recent  survey  too. 
One  out  of  six  farmos  say  at  the  end  of  the 
survey  their  neighbors  are  not  using  enough 
limestone.  Why.  they  dont  know  very  much 
about  their  neighbors — that's  the  only  thing 
that  that  tells  us.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  nelgfabors  need  more  lime  than  that. 
They're  very  modest  about  what  they  think 
their  neighbors  need. 

Three  out  of  four  people  say  they  have 
never  seen  an  ad  for  limestone  for  agricul- 
tural pwposes.  That  is  promotion  work. 
Thirty-eight  percent  say  they  have  seen 
demonstrations  We  believe  thst  Extension 
Is  doing  as  well  as  Industry.  You're  get- 
ting 25  p>ercent  of  the  people — ^we're  getting 
about  38  to  40  percent  of  them.  Now,  four 
out  of  five  say  they  have  used  some  limestone 
In  the  last  5  years — so  they  reoognioe  the 
need  for  It.  I'd  ask  you  to  rememl>er  two 
words — need  and  want.  If  they  recognize  the 
need,  and  that  s  something  that  Extension 
should  do,  want  is  created  by  a  salesman, 
here's  what  we  really  need  tn  this  coimtry 
today.  Four  thousand  full-time  limestone 
salesmen  that  are  able  to  sell  ten  tralnloads 
of  limestone  a  year.  You  say  that's  Just  out- 
rageous and  no  one  can  do  It.  All  he  needs 
Is  to  sell  40  customers,  on  the  examples  I 
showed  you,  500  tons  each  and  he's  got  the 
Job  done.  If  you  will  put  that  many  sales- 
men on  the  road — you  notice  I  charged  a 
dollar  more  for  your  product  than  the  $5 
average  selling  price.  You  ought  to  have 
the  faith  In  your  product  and  the  alrtllty  of 
a  good  salesnuui.  You  need  this  extra  dol- 
lar. This  saieeman  ought  to  be  an  $8,000-8- 
year  man  and  you  may  want  to  get  on  the 
road  yourself.  And  then  you  should  f  ollowup 
with  another  $2,000  expense  account  so  he 
can  operate  like  a  real  salesman.  And  then 
you'll  need  another  $2,<X)0  for  promotional 
materials.  You  need  another  $1,000  for  some 
research  to  keep  3rour  program  before  the 
people,  even  if  it's  no  nx3re  than  public  rela- 
tious.  The  trucker  needs  $3,000  extra  money 
so  he  too  has  an  Incentive  to  do  a  good  Job 
when  he  spreads  the  limestone.    Add  another 
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•1.000  to  the  aecretarles"  salary  ao  she  will 
aiMwer  that  telephone  with  a  cheerful  voice 
when  tho«e  orders  come  rolling  in.  Thia 
wlU  leave  $2,000  for  the  stockholder  and  an 
extra  $2,000  for  the  business  manager. 

This  is  our  story.  This  Is  our  suggestion. 
Let's  see  what  Industry  has  done.  Fertlllaer 
comp<uiles,  I  know,  recognise  the  need  for 
lime.  More  nitrogen  Is  being  pushed  on  our 
farmland  year  by  year  and  every  time  they 
sell  nitrogen  they  feel  the  need  for  a  little 
more  lime.  U  I  were  to  go  out  today  and 
try  to  sell  limestone.  I  believe  I  would  sell 
nitrogen  because  sooner  or  later  I  know  they 
would  have  to  come  to  come  to  me  and  buy 
lime.  The  more  nitrogen  we  use  the  more 
acid  o\ir  soil  gets  but  this  Is  no  reason  to 
stop  using  nitrogen.  See  how  you  create  a 
customer?  That's  the  way  to  do  it — sell  the 
other  man's  product  and  they'll  come  and 
buy  yours.  This  U  the  situation  I  think  for 
today.  The  fertilizer  indiistry  would  like  to 
have  you  on  their  team;  Extension  would 
like  to  have  you  on  their  team;  but  we  need 
4.000  players  from  your  field.  That's  what 
we  really  need  from  the  industry  to  make  a 
success. 

Gentlemen,  its  been  a  pleasure  for  me.  I 
hope  it  has  given  you  some  thoughts  you  can 
use. 


COLLAPSE  OP  THE  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik)  may  extend  his 
renaarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKE21.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wa!^o  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  today's  substantial  gains 
of  defense  industry  stocks  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  summit  conference. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  paradox  that 
b€Wi  news  for  the  world  should  be  such 
good  news  for  the  stock  market.  The 
defense  group  of  stocks,  aircrafts,  mis- 
siles, and  electronics,  as  well  as  steels. 
took  a  sharp  rise  in  the  trading  which 
was  the  heaviest  in  more  than  a  year,  as 
the  ticker  tape  ran  considerably  behind 
floor  transactions. 

If  prosperity  in  America  depends  on 
expanded  defense  production,  it  is  time 
that  we  find  a  more  suitable  alternative. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  SENATOR 
JAVrrS  AND  SENATOR  KEATING 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  today.  May  18, 
is  the  birthday  of  our  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York,  Jacob  Javits 
and  Kenneth  Keating.  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  unique  situation  that  both  Senators 
from  the  same  State  will  cut  a  birthday 
cake  on  the  same  day. 

We  in  New  York  are  intensely  proud 
of  our  two  Senators  both  of  whom  were 
former  Members  of  this  House.     Their 


able  representatlOTi  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire  State  has  earned  them  a  richly 
merited  acclaim. 

I  am  proud  to  count  Jacx  and  Kxs 
among  my  good  friends  and  I  want  to 
express  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  every  best  wish  to  them  on  this  their 
doubleheader  birthday. 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  shares 
the  warm  feeling,  high  regard,  and  deep 
affection  for  both  of  these  fine  gentle- 
men and  great  legislators,  and  join  in 
this  sincere  wish  for  many,  many  happy 
returns  of  this  significant  day. 


)NEH1 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NC*£rNATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  hours. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  the  people  of  our 
country  need  more  than  an  intelligent 
and  understanding  patriotism. 

I  believe  that  the  study  of  history  can 
be  not  only  a  most  effective  teacher  of 
patriotism  but  maybe  the  only  teacher  of 
real  patriotism.  Our  early  foi'efathers 
understood  this.  Their  successors  en- 
dorsed this  idea  when  they,  in  vaiious 
ways,  demonstrated  their  belief  in  the 
importance  of  history,  including  required 
study  of  American  history  in  our  public 
schools.  They  knew,  as  we  should,  that 
the  more  we  know  about  the  struggles  of 
our  Nation,  the  great  men  who  initiated 
great  ideas  and  led  it  and  the  better  we 
understand  the  principles  which  sustain 
its  c>eople  in  periods  of  crises  the  deeper 
will  be  our  feeling  for  our  country. 

We  need  to  understand,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  idea  about  patriotism 
can  »nd  maybe  should  change;  ours,  I 
beliete.  has  changed.  It  has  broadened 
since  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
even  since  the  Civil  War  period.  The 
age  vre  are  privileged  to  live  in  may  re- 
quire a  further  extension  of  our  idea  of 
pati-iotism. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  because  it 
is  historically  significant,  with  your  con- 
sent and  with  consent  of  this  House,  I 
have  chosen  to  speak  today  on  a  subject 
of  great  moment. 

THE     tOLmCAL      COVENTIONS      OF      1860.      OTHER 
THAN    THE    RKFtTBLICAN 

On  February  2,  1860,  Jefferson  Davis 
introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  set  of  resolutions  which  were  in- 
tended as  a  final  statement  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  South  would  consent  to  re- 
main in  the  Union.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  Northern  States  must  re- 
peal their  Personal  Liberty  Acts;  second, 
the  fugitive  slave  law  must  henceforth  be 
rigorously  enforced;  third.  Congress 
must  assume  and  discharge  absolute  re- 
sponaibility  for  the  protection  of  slavery 
in  every  territory  of  the  United  States; 
and  fourth,  the  freeport  doctrine,  as 
enunciated  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  his 
debates  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
summer  of  1858,  must  be  finally  and  for- 
mally repudiated. 


The  Democratic  conventions  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1860  began  with 
the  meeting  at  Charleston,  S.C,  on  April 
23.  Although  the  committee  on  the  plat- 
form approved  the  Davis  resolutions  of 
the  preceding  winter,  the  majority  of 
the  delegates — as  opposed  to  the  party 
machinery — rallied  to  the  support  of 
Douglas,  who,  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote  was  the  choice  of  the  northern 
Democrats  Thereupon  the  Alabama 
delegation,  headed  by  the  fiery  William 
L.  Yancey,  haughtily  arose  and  marched 
out  of  the  hall,  followed  by  the  majority 
of  equally  wrathful  delegations  from 
South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana.  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 
This  left  Douglas  with  less  than  the  two- 
thirds  support  traditionally  necessary  for 
nomination  by  a  Democratic  convention ; 
the  remaining  members  accordingly  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  June 
18. 

Soon  after  the  Charleston  convention 
adjourned,  to  reassemble  in  Baltimore, 
the  Constitutional  Union  Party  held  its 
first  and  only  general  convention,  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  9th  of  May.  Most  of 
the  States  were  represented,  though  not 
in  all  cases  by  delegates  duly  elected  in 
primary  meetings  and  conventions. 
Young  as  it  was.  the  paity  was  divided 
into  two  wings.  The  southerners,  mostly 
representatives  of  the  still  surviving 
native  American  .sentiment,  desired  to 
nominate  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas. 
The  old  Whigs  of  the  North  did  not  relish 
.such  a  candidacy.  They  were  adjured 
not  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  gen- 
tility, but  to  take  a  candidate  who.  rough 
as  he  might  be.  would  carry  many  of  the 
Southern  State.s. 

Two  votes  only  were  necessary  to  effect 
a  nomination,  and  on  the  second  ballot 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  secured  the 
nomination  as  President  and  Edward 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  imani- 
mous  choice  for  second  place  on  the 
ticket. 

The  following  month  in  Baltimore  the 
Democratic  regulars  split,  the  majority 
reaffirming  their  support  of  Douglas,  and 
the  bolters  naming  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
the  South,  destined  himself  to  be  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy,  an 
ardent  foe  of  secession,  declared  that 
'within  a  12-month  of  the  disruption  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  Charles- 
ton the  Nation  would  be  engaged  in  a 
bloody  civil  war  "  So  it  proved,  and 
meanwhile  Mr.  Lincoln's  prediction, 
when  his  friends  remonstrated  against 
what  they  thought  his  reckless  "House 
Divided"  speech  in  accepting  the  Re- 
publican .senatorial  nomination  in  1858, 
declared: 

Gentlemen,  I  am  out  for  bigger  game.  If 
Douglas  answers  this  question  [Can  the  peo- 
ple of  a  U.S.  territory  lawfully  exclude  slavery 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  State  constitu- 
tion?) he  can  never  be  President,  and  the 
battle  of  1860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this. 

LrNCOLN'S    NOMINATION 100    TEASS  ATTER 

On  this  18th  day  of  May  in  1860 — 100 
years  ago — the  Republican  Party's  na- 
tional convention  in  a  place  called  the 
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Wigwam  in  Chicago,  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

Today  and  at  the  outset  I  want  to  give 
my  thanks  verj'  personally  to  you,  Speak- 
er Sam  Raybukw,  in  particular,  and  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Republican  and  Democratic  alike,  for  the 
help  and  encouragement  you  gave  my 
idea  for  commemorating  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Lincoln's  birth  and  now  this 
historic  nomination  by  some  commentary 
in  this  hour  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  which  I  hope 
will  be  appropriate  and  which  will  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  this  aisle. 

For  nothing  is  more  sixnificart  about 
the  immortality  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  Uie  profoundly  accepted  fact  that 
while  he  was  given  to  the  political  world 
by  the  Republicans,  he  beloiigs  almost  as 
much  to  the  other  party  and  that  he 
transcends  them  both.  He  has  become 
our  mast  American  American  and  he 
emerges  in  his  uiiique  greatness  as  tlie 
undying  embodiment  of  democracy  itself 
under  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Lincoln  is  now  the  symbol  of  a  polit- 
ical credo  for  all  manlund. 

The  Lincoln  symbol  is  the  credo  of 
integrity  and  decency,  executive  strength 
extraordinary,  and  benevolence  and 
compassion  in  government. 

HiJ.  s>mbol  is  the  ci-edo  of  freedom  for 
men  everywhere. 

No  indtrldual  In  the  whole  of  recorded 
histo-y,  without  exception,  has  done  what 
Lincoln  has  done  in  the  concrete  to  give 
to  politics  and  eovcrnment.  to  terms  like 
liberty  and  equality,  such  depth  and  the 
moving  coloration  of  a  compelling  re- 
ligious spirituality  to  the  body  politic. 
This  divine  union  of  an  abstract  idea, 
with  action  and  the  living  reality,  and 
the  prophetic  and  kindly  fire  that 
touched  his  utterances,  have  placed 
him — and  consequently  the  American 
tradition — in  the  very  forefront  of  man's 
march  to  freedom  evenr-where  on  this 
earth. 

Todav  we  take  thLs  hour  or  so  to  do 
lionor  to  his  memoiy  and  to  the  Re- 
publcan  convention  that  launched  him 
on  tlie  world  stage  and  among  the  great- 
est Immortals  of  all  time. 

Tie  iocus  of  this  commemoration^ 
I  rei)eat — Is  the  single  fact  in  the  life 
of  Lin<5oln  that  this  day  a  century  ago 
saw  him  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  the  Presidency.  The  reason  I 
took  it  upon  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask 
that  a  special  note  be  taken  of  this  event 
and  the  work  of  this  (invention  is  be- 
cause it  has  seemed  to  me  that  its  enor- 
mous strategic  Importance  for  the  des- 
tiny of  our  country  and  mankind  has 
somciKiw  been  overlooked  in  the  total 
impiict  of  Lincoln's  life  and  the  immense 
tragedy  of  his  death.  For  we  have  to 
rem<;mber  that  the  logical  Republican 
candidate  in  1860  was  the  redoubtable 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York. 

There  were,  besides  him.  some  other 
foiniidahle  personalities  also  seeking  the 
Republican  nomination.  They  were 
such  great  men  as  Salmon  P.  Cha^e,  of 
Ohio;  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania; 


Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  and  John 
Mcljean  of  Ohio. 

Lincoln,  it  is  true,  had  made  a  remark- 
able impression  upon  those  who  would 
become  the  delegate*  to  this  convention 
and  to  the  people  in  his  debates  •with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  in  his  Cooper 
Union  speech.  But  he  was  hardly  to  be 
compared  as  a  imbllc  figure  of  national 
significance  with  the  eminence — as  of 
then — of  so  distinguished  and  so  well 
known  a  personality  as  Seward:  the 
Seward  who  had  been  Governor  of  New 
York :  the  Seward  who  had  been  a  Sen- 
ator since  1848.  the  Seward  who  was 
known  eveirwhere  as  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  as  an  outstanding 
flehter  for  the  containment  of  slavery 
and  against  its  extension.  Of  course  it 
was  held  again.st  Se'ward  that  he  was  too 
ladical  in  his  views  on  slavery.  He  had 
frightened  some  of  his  supporters  with 
his  prophecy  of  an  'irrepressible  con- 
flict'  and  shocked  others  with  his 
avowal,  as  he  put  it,  "of  a  law  higher 
than  the  Constitution." 

This  was  presumed  to  alienate  several 
States  from  his  support. 

As  for  the  other  seekers-after-the- 
presidencj'  it  was  held  against  Chase 
that  he  was  even  more  radicail  in  his 
opposition  to  slaver>'  than  Seward  al- 
though he,  too,  had  had  gubernatorial 
experience — two  terms  as  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  had  served  one  term  In  the 
Senate  Bates,  of  Missouri,  did  not  fit 
with  the  strong  German  element  in  the 
Republican  Party.  McLean,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  enjoyed  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  conservatives  but  was  re- 
garded a.s  too  old  Lincoln's  assets  were 
the  v.caknesses  of  his  opponents,  and.  in 
part,  the  limited  knowledge  the  covmtry 
had  of  his  views.  Thus  he  was  free  of 
any  labels  for  either  extremism  or  con- 
servatism. Not  having  held  national 
ofRce.  except  for  one  term  in  Congress, 
he  had  no  record  upon  which  jxilitical 
agitators  could  seize  for  anti-Lincoln 
ammunition.  That  he  came  from  Illi- 
nois— a  doubtful  State — proved  another 
a.sset.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  real  mod- 
erate— not  an  extremist  on  the  slavery 
question — a  man  if  elected  who  would 
be  .safe  was  also  a  very  important  factor 
in  his  nomination.  In  addition  he  had 
the  rustic  and  the  humble  background 
that  would  endear  him  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  voters.  Warm  and  affectionate 
slogans  that  attached  themselves  to  his 
name  such  as  '  railsplitter"  and  "Hon- 
est Abe"  were  not  only  effective  but  they 
were  wholly  true.  Yet  the  overall  fact 
remains  that  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
is  one  of  the  greatest  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  American  politics.  Lord 
Chamwood,  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Lincoln  biographers,  writing  from  the 
objectivity  and  the  perspective  of  an 
Englishman,  says  of  it: 

This  was  the  most  surprising  nomination 
pver  made  in  America. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  motivating 
forces  for  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  was 
the  basic  feeling  in  that  cionvention  that 
this  was  the  man  to  beat  Stepiben  A. 
Douglas,  the  Democratic  nominee. 

What  actually  happened  in  that  3 -day 
Chicago  convention  was  as  real,  as  true, 


as  indigenous  a  demonstration  of  the 
process  of  representative  government. — 
good  and  bad — as  the  history  of  political 
CTMiventlons  records  in  the  annals  of 
political  life  on  this  continent.  There 
were  some  clever  off-beat  political  she- 
nanigans. There  were  rough  and  tumble 
maneuvers.  There  were  intensely  emo- 
tional doings  inside  and  outside  that 
$7,000  especially  built  cavernous  barn 
called  the  Wigwam. 

But.  accepting  all  that.  I  am  still  very 
partial  to  a  more  ccwitemplatlve  and  a 
more  penetrating  judgment.  It  is.  it 
seems  to  me.  that  in  the  last  analysis 
either  an  incredible  and  almost  impos- 
sible combination  of  events  vaguely  de- 
scribed by  some  people  as  luck.  or.  as  I 
believe,  more  simply  and  appropriately, 
the  finger  of  God,  determined  the  results 
of  this  convention.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
.^houting.  in  the  tumult  and  the  difficult 
confusion  in  that  great  wcxxien  taber- 
nacle in  Chicago  the  right  decisions  pre- 
vailed. I  know  of  few  decisions  in  the 
life  of  man  so  pregnant  for  the  good  of 
our  country  and  the  fate  of  mankind  as 
the  decision  by  those  that  nominated — 
and  therefore  elected — Abraham  Lin- 
coln President  of  the  United  States  in 
that  dread,  awful  eve-year  of  the  Cl^'il 
War  a  century  ago. 

After  the  fact — and  especially  100 
years  after  the  fact,  it  seems  easy  to  re- 
duce the  complexities  erf  the  event  down 
to  simple  analysis.  Today  we  have  whole 
shelves  of  t)ooks  with  detail  and  mlnutia, 
diagrams  and  diaries  on  the  event. 
Ttiere  is  a  whole  library  of  commentarT.'. 
But  even  now  there  are  facets  of  that 
nomination  atmut  which,  to  the  end  of 
time,  we  can  guess  and  spectilate.  But 
we  know  definitely  and  ftjr  certain  this: 
Men  who  are  free  and  men  who  are 
yearning  to  be  free  wHl  everlastingly 
thank  Gcxi  for  the  decision  by  those  vol- 
untary and  free  citizens  at  that  conven- 
tion that  vital  May  18.  1860 

The  Wigwam  wva  an  immense  wooden 
box  anchored  against  a  brick  wall.  A 
hundred  feet  on  one  side  and  180  feet 
on  the  other,  it  had  excellent  acoustics 
for  an  age  before  loudBpeakers  and 
given  to  stentorian  oratory.  It  could 
hold  10.000  people.  Perhaps  four  times 
that  many  sought  admission.  The  po- 
litical leaders,  the  delegates,  the  people, 
the  roisterers  and  the  bullies,  repre- 
sented the  boiling  point  of  a  democratic 
ferment  that  extolled  the  great  aims  of 
the  newly  created  Republican  Paity. 

That  Republican  Convention  repre- 
sented in  its  composition,  in  its  aims  and 
in  its  platform  the  rich  and  tlie  humble. 
It  represented  the  vast  wealth  and 
sophistication  of  the  East.  It  repre- 
sented the  buigeoning  expansion  of  the 
West.  It  was  industrial  and  agricultural 
and  frontier.  The  spectacle  of  the  coun- 
try in  1860 — 4  score  and  4  years  after 
that  great  document  for  freedom,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — would 
have  amazed  and  excited  the  Interest 
and  strained  to  the  limit  the  capacity 
for  wonderment  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  who,  through  implementing  the 
spirit  of  that  statement,  set  the  stage 
for  the  Immense  growth  and  progress  of 
this  Nation. 
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For  America  now  had  the  steamboat. 

It  had  the  photograph. 

It  had  the  telegraph. 

It  had  the  greatest  wonder  dnig  of  its 
day — ether  as  an  anesthesia. 

There  were  farm  implements  within 
average  reach. 

There  was  the  new  mai-vel  of  the  h<3me 
and  the  factory ;  the  sewing  machinr. 

There  were  tools  for  carpentry  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  colonial  fron- 
tier: n&ils,  spikes,  screws,  axes. 

American  firearms  were  being  use<l  by 
the  royal  bodyguards  in  China.  They 
were  preferred  by  the  combatants  in  the 
Crimean  War  above  all  others. 

There  was  the  impact  of  the  railroad 
integrating  the  Nation. 

There  was  the  engineering  genius  in 
the  building  of  bridges  that  startled  the 
world. 

Boston  had  come  up  with  an  improved 
printing  press  unequaled  in  its  day. 

Many  of  the  new  things  were  widely 
available  and  relatively  cheap. 

Clocks  cost  little. 

Steamers  were  fast. 

Implements  of  all  kinds  saved  human 
muscle  and  did  much  more  in  far  less 
time. 

That  Wigwam  in  Chicago  in  1860  re- 
flected the  immense  and  explosive  ener- 
gies for  the  ccwnmon  good  release<l  by 
the  forces  of  freedom.  It  was  the  end 
product  of  free  government  under  a  Con- 
stitution the  infinite  decency  of  which — 
as  we  sit  here  today — is  still  the  last 
great  hope  of  mankind. 

This  was  America. 

But  outside  the  Wigwam  i-umbled  the 
impending  peril  of  civil  war.  Here  was 
the  brink  of  war  that  very  well  might 
spell  the  doom  of  all  that  man  and  Ood 
had  wrought  on  this  soil  in  those  in- 
credible 4  score  and  4  years  during 
which  America  had  grown  from  3  V-2  mil- 
lion to  over  3U2  million.  And  inside 
the  Wigwam  were  men  who  had  effected 
the  passage  a  week  before  this  National 
Republican  Convention,  of  a  resolution 
by  the  Illinois  State  Republican  conven- 
tion. This  Illinois  State  resolution  de- 
clared that: 

Abraiiam  Lincoln  is  the  choice  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Illinois  for  the  Presidency. 

The  resolution  instructed  the  dele- 
gates "to  use  all  honorable  means  to  se- 
cxire  his  nomination  by  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, and  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  liim." 
When  the  young  Republican  Party 
gathered  for  its  national  convention,  the 
second  In  its  history,  on  Wednesday, 
May  16,  1860,  there  was  a  resolute  and 
alert,  and  grimly  determined  and  dedi- 
cated group  of  Lincoln  leaders  and 
strategists.  For  example,  there  were  at 
the  so-called  Lincoln  headquartei-s  in 
the  Tremont  Hoxise,  volunteers  for  the 
Lincoln  candidacy:  O.  H.  Browning. 
Judge  E)avld  Davis.  R.  J.  Oglesby. 
Leonard  Swett,  Jesse  K.  Dubois.  Charles 
Ray  and  Norman  B.  Judd,  who  was  to 
nominate  Lincoln. 

There  also  were  William  H.  Herndon. 
Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  Ozias  M.  Hatch. 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  Oustavxis  Koemer. 
Ward  Hill  Lamon  and  Jesse  Fell.  In 
the  hands  of  these  men — and  especially 
of  Judge  David  Davis — rested  a  mission 


for  posterity  they  successfully  accom- 
plishtd  under  circumstances  of  the 
great  doubt  and  in  a  crisis  not  fully 
appreciated  until  later.  TTiere  were, 
to  b«  sure,  internal  problems  in  the 
Lincoln  strategic  command — while  the 
candidate  throughout  the  convention 
was  in  Springfield — and  there  were 
some  basic  differences  on  procedure 
with  the  candidate  himself.  But  the 
volurainous  record  shows  that  loyalty 
and  integrity  held  fast  within  the  moral 
context  of  the  time.  History  shows  that 
an  enormous  victory  of  immense  mean- 
ing for  the  ages — greater  than  these 
men  could  possibly  know — was  won  the 
fatefully  consequential  day. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  read 
the  aitory  of  the  Wigwam  and  Chicago 
in  1$60  and  imagine — out  of  propor- 
tion-^the  extent  of  the  boisterousness 
and  the  consumption  of  liquor.  Of 
course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  that. 
But  it  coi  ;d  hardly  be  said  that  it  was 
that  kind  of  a  convention.  The  sober- 
est judgrments  and  the  most  careful 
decisions  were  being  made.  Men  worked 
at  a  cruel  pace  and  afterwards — like 
Judge  Davis — they  wept  almost  as  if 
they  could  peer  down  the  corridors  of 
time  and  envisage  the  greatness  of  their 
victoty.  That  convention — that  Repub- 
lican Convention — dealt  with  many 
problems  of  its  time  and  not  alone  with 
slavery. 

The  platform  proper,  or  the  discus- 
sions at  the  convention,  or  both,  dealt 
with  the  issues  and  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciple$  of  the  time  head  on.  While 
slavel-y  was  the  shadow  that  clung  like 
a  cloud  over  the  deliberations,  yet  that 
convention — for  all  its  great  concern 
with  the  slavery  issues — had  a  wider 
and  a  deeper  scope.  Pertinent  to  the 
slavery  issue  finally  was  the  reaffirma- 
tion In  the  platform  of  the  thunder  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "That 
all  men  are  created  equal" — giving  that 
quotation  in  full.  It  proclaimed  itself 
against  disunion  declaring  the  concept, 
I  quote,  "abhorrent." 

The  platform  clamored  for  economy 
in  the  Federal  Government  asking  for 
a  return  to,  I  quote,  "rigid  economy  and 
accountability." 

The  platform  demanded  duties  upon 
imports  because,  said  the  platform. 

Sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment 
uf  these  imports  as  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industrial  Interests  of  the 
whola  country. 

We  recommend — 

Said  the  platform — 

that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which 
secures  to  the  worklngmen  liberal  wages, 
to  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers  any  adequate 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise, 
and  to  the  Nation's  commercial  prosperity 
and  independence. 

The  platform  favored  the.  I  quote, 
"complete  and  satisfactory  homestead 
measure."  which  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  platform  had  already 
passed  the  House.  The  platform  stood 
against  any  proposed  restrictions  to  the 
rights  of  the  newly  naturalized  foreigners 
and  to  any  changes — impairing  their 
rights  in  the  naturalization  laws. 


The  platform  favored  appropriations 
by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements 'of  a  national  character." 

The  convention  in  this  platform  de- 
clared a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
"imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country." 

This  was  a  young  Republican  Party 
that  looked  brilliantly  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  with  optimi.sm.  with  action  and 
with  enthusiasm. 

There  was  without  a  doubt  a  certain 
foreboding  over  the  meaning  of  the  mon- 
umental stakes  that  confronted  the 
country.  This  played  its  part  in  the 
doubtful  techniques  that  today  engaee 
the  criticism  as  well  as  the  fascination 
of  the  scholar.  This  manipulation  of 
episodes  on  the  lower  level  of  events,  and 
the  generally  rugged,  frontier  atmos- 
phere of  the  1860's  lend  themselves  too 
invitingly  to  overemphasis  by  the  jour- 
nalistic approach  This  is  the  approach 
that  .seeks  more  to  be  interesting  than 
to  be  objective. 

Representative  government  on  this 
continent  was  young;  it  was  tough;  it 
was  brazen,  and  it  was  brassy.  It  laved 
in  its  enthusiasms  and  its  amazement 
with  its  own  prowess.  For  the  United 
States  this  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— by  any  standards — was.  even 
then,  the  greatest  success  since  Rome. 
If  the  Republican  convention  of  1860 
proved  anything  it  proved  that  what  was 
here  demonstrated,  with  all  its  tumult, 
its  political  guile,  its  uninhibited  devices, 
was  that  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed — for  all  its  imperfections — had 
basic  soundness  and  was  tough  and 
flexible. 

A  catastrophic,  bioody  and  dreadful 
test  was  in  the  ofBng. 

But  the  words  "conceived  in  liberty," 
and  the  words  "dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal" — 
soon  to  be  magnificently  reaffirmed — 
were  real  words,  as  actual  and  as 
demonstrable  as  life  itself. 

TTiose  rock-ribbed  Republicans,  wheth- 
er Seward  men  or  Lincoln  men.  or  sup- 
porters of  any  of  the  other  candidates, 
mirrored  pretty  genuinely  the  genius  of 
the  America  of  that  day.  That  Republi- 
can Convention  was  a  nucleus  of  the 
United  States  in  1860:  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, finance,  law,  politics.  Journalism, 
culture — and  just  people.  There  were 
many  examples  of  the  so-called  common 
man  jammed  inside  and  outside  the  great 
Wigwam.  There  were  also  so-called 
forgotten  men.  I  am  sure  they  were  there, 
too.  and  in  force. 

Even  If  we  had  never  heard  of  the 
phrase  smoke-filled  room"  in  the  po- 
litical conventions  of  our  own  times.  I 
think  an  excellent  case  could  be  made 
proving  that  nominating  conventions. 
Republican  and  Democratic,  have  on  the 
whole  neither  deteriorated  nor  improved 
since  the  convention  that  named  Lin- 
coln. They  were  basically  sound  and 
honest  then,  and  they  are  basically 
sound  and  honest  today,  the  superficial 
imperfections  altered  only  by  changes 
in  habits,  not  changes  in  morals. 

What  were  some  of  the  episodes  in 
I860  moralists  might  frown  upon? 
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Tlie  Seward  camp  app)eared  to  have  a 
more  ear-splitting  claque  than  the  Lin- 
coln camp  was  at  first  able  to  muster. 
They  pressed  cloee,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  fore  and  aft,  in  the  rear  and  the 
galleries,  and  they  created  a  vast  volume 
of  pro-Seward  noise,  in  that  hot  and 
steaming  assemblage.  The  Lincoln 
boai-d  of  strategy  under  the  generalship 
in  this  case  of  Ward  Hill  Lamon  and 
Jesse  Pell,  circumvented  this  imbalance 
by  the  surreptitioiis  use  of  a  hastily 
acquired  printing  press.  By  this  process 
hard-bitten  Lincoln  men  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  Wigwam  with  counterfeit 
tickets  and  simulated  official  signatures. 
By  i>elng  on  the  job  earlier  they  took  up 
space  in  the  Wigwam  that  crowded  out 
the  Seward  men  who  struggled  to  get  in 
later. 

Another  incident  was  the  mechanism 
of  delay  to  achieve  the  defeat  of  Seward. 

This  had  to  do  with  the  actual  or  the 
prei>ended  difficulty  of  counting  the  pres- 
idential ballots  because  of  the  declared 
abs<;nce  at  that  Instant  of  the  needed 
taUy  sheets.  The  platform  had  at  long 
last  been  adopted.  The  Seward  men 
were  anxious  for  the  balloting  for  can- 
didates at  once.  It  was  a  practical  cer- 
tairity  at  the  time  that  were  a  vote  taken 
immediately  the  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
vention was  such  that  Seward  would  be 
nominated. 

For  precisely  that  reason  the  opposi- 
tion to  Seward — the  Lincoln  group  and 
the  others — sought  delay. 

7he  circumstance  of  the  tally  sheets 
provided  a  motive.  The  problem  was 
communicated,  amidst  the  hubbub,  to 
the  Chair  by  the  secretary,  and  to  the 
assi;mbly  by  the  Chair  Thus  the  Chair 
announced  that  while  the  presidential 
tally  sheets  were  in  fact  prepared — they 
were  not  yet  at  hand,  but  will  be  in  a 
few  minutes." 

In  the  confusion  came  the  motion  to 
adjourn  "until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning."  There  are  questions  about 
Just  how  the  vote  to  adjourn  happened 
to  carry.  It  was  reported  that  there 
waj,  I  quote,  "very  little  voting  being 
done  either  way."  Nevertheless,  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  adjournment 
motion  had  carried.  And  maybe  it  had. 
That  delay  may  have  meant  the  differ- 
en(;e  between  Lincoln  and  Seward  as  the 
16th  President  of  the  United  States. 

William  Barlnger  in  his  book.  "Lin- 
coln's Rise  to  Power."  writes: 

l*ortunate  Indeed  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
thiit  some  Sewardltes  Just  then  cared  more 
for  supper  than  for  Seward. 

Upon  such  sensitive  and  uncertain  de- 
tails hung  what  I  like  to  think  is  one  of 
th'j  greatest  decisions  in  the  history  of 
miin. 

Other  Incidents  may  be  mentioned 
su:h  as  the  seemingly  reckless  bartering 
of  Cabinet  posts  for  delegate  support. 
Tl.ey  reveal  the  political  acumen  or — 
if  you  like — the  human  failings  concen- 
trated In  a  climate  of  great  contest  and 
explosive  emotions.  This  Is  Inherent  In 
musses  of  people  struggling  under  di- 
verse leadership  for  great  goals.  But 
none  of  these  Incidents,  nor  all  of  them 
together,  can,  from  the  vantage  point 
of  a  whole  century  mar  the  essential 


grandeur,  the  essential  Integrity,  the 
powerful  conviction,  that  marked  the 
Republican  Convention  In  the  Wig- 
wam in  Chicago  in  1860.  And  all 
of  it  expressed  itself  with  a  granite 
honesty,  and  with  force  and  meaning,  in 
the  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Much  can  be  said  from  today's  per- 
spective of  the  platform.  More  may  be 
said  on  the  detailed  maneuvers  that 
ended  with  victory  for  Lincoln. 

I  find,  for  instance,  electrifying  the 
debate  that  ended  finally  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  some  eloquent  passages  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  into  the 
platform.  I  find  moving  the  words  of 
a  German  immigrant,  a  citizen  and  a 
delegate  named  Hassaureck,  of  Ohio.  He 
captured  the  imaginaticm  of  the  conven- 
tion with  his  eloquent  appeal  that  the 
platform  contain  the  words  of  Jefferson 
on  "inalienable  rights"  and  "the  pursuit 
of  happiness."     And  he  won. 

I  marvel  as  all  Americans  must,  how 
certain  seemed  the  nomination  of  Sew- 
ard. Reluctantly  Horace  Greeley,  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  but  a  delegate  from 
Oregon,  wired  his  New  York  Tribune 
after  a  thorough  canvass — we  call  them 
polls  today     I  quote: 

My  conclusion,  from  all  that  I  can  gather 
tonight.  Is.  that  the  oppoeltlon  to  Governor 
Seward  cannot  concentrate  on  any  candi- 
date, and  that  he  will  be  nominated. 

Young  Murat  Halstead.  to  whose  writ- 
ings I  am  much  Indebted  for  iJart  of  the 
materials  in  this  address,  telegraphed 
to   the   Cincinnati   Commercial: 

Every  one  of  the  40,000  men  In  attendance 
upwn  the  Chicago  convention  will  testify 
that  at  midnight  of  Thursday-Friday  night, 
the  universal  Impression  was  that  Seward's 
success  was  certain. 

The  same  guesses  were  made  by  James 
Watson  Webb  of  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  and  by  Henry  Raymond 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  they  so 
wrote  their  respective  newspapers. 

There  is  some  moody  and  interesting 
comment  by  Lincoln  himself  on  this  re- 
lation to  his  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency In  1858.  2  years  before  the  con- 
vention we  commemorate  today,  he  ob- 
served wistfully: 

Just  think  of  such  a  sucker  as  me  as 
President 

On  another  occasion  he  put  his  lurking 
ambition  in  these  words.    He  said: 
The  taste  is   In  my  mouth  a  little 

As  for  the  convention  proper,  his  posi- 
tion is  stated  best  in  his  own  words. 
They  include  his  formula  for  victory.  He 
wrote : 

If  I  have  any  chance.  It  consists  mainly  In 
the  fact  that  the  whole  opposition  would 
vote  for  me.  if  nominat«l 

Lincoln  added  here: 
I  don't  mean  to  Include  the  proslavery  op- 
position  of   the   South,  of   course. 

Then  Lincoln  goes  on: 

My  name  U  new  In  the  tteld,  and  I  suppose 
I  am  not  the  ftrst  choice  of  a  very  great 
many.  Our  ix>llcy.  then,  \b  to  gplve  no  of- 
fense to  others:  leave  them  In  a  mood  to 
come  to  us  If  they  shall  be  oompelled  to 
give  up  their  first  lore.    ThU,  too,  Is  dealing 


Justly  with  all.  and  leaving  us  in  a  mood  to 
support  heartUy  whoever  ah  ail  be  noml- 
nat«l.   ^** 

It  is  to  this  statement  of  Lincoln's 
more  directly  that  I  referred  when  I 
spoke  of  his  granite  honesty  and  the 
basic  integrity  that  governed  the  con- 
vention. 

Lincoln's  political  captains  at  the  con- 
vention paid  no  attention  to  sleer>— only 
to  victory. 

The  story  of  that  third  and  climactic 
day  is  thrilling.  The  meeting  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Green, 
of  Chicago.  Sensing  the  need  of  his 
country,  the  feeling  of  so  many  people  at 
the  grassroots,  the  great  responsibility 
that  rested  on  the  delegates  at  this  con- 
vention, thinking  probably  that  he  may 
be  praying  for  Seward,  who  would  have 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  (rf  the  con- 
vention, but  no  doubt  hoping  it  would  be 
Lincoln,  he  gave  to  the  convention  dele- 
gates a  spiritual  uplift  and  to  Americans 
a  wonderful  heritage  with  the  following 
prayer: 

O,  we  entreat  TTiee,  that  at  some  future 
but  not  distant  day,  the  evils  which  now  in- 
vest the  body  politic  shall  not  only  have 
been  arrested  in  Its  progress,  but  wholly 
eradicated  from  the  system.  And  may  the 
pen  of  the  historian  trace  an  Intimate  con- 
nection between  that  glorious  consumma- 
tion and  the  trarvsactlon  of  this  convention. 

To  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Wigwam.  I  lift  the  following  from 
Murat  Halstead's  excellent  report: 

The  New  Yorkers  were  exultant  Their 
bands  were  playing,  and  the  champagne 
flowing  at  their  headquarters  as  after  a 
victory. 

But  there  was  much  done  after  midnight 
and  before  the  convention  aaeembled  on 
Friday  morning.  There  were  hundreds  of 
Pennsylvanlans,  Indlanlans,  and  lUinolsans. 
who  never  closed  their  eyes  that  night  I 
saw  Henry  S.  Lane  at  1  o'clock,  pale  and 
haggard,  with  cane  under  his  arm,  walking 
as  If  for  a  wager,  from  one  caucus  room  to 
another,  at  the  Tremont  House.  He  had 
been  tolling  with  desperation  to  bring  the 
Indiana  delegation  to  go  as  a  unit  for 
Lincoln.  And  then  in  connection  with 
others,  he  had  been  operating  to  bring  the 
Vermonters  and  Virginians  to  the  point  of 
deserting  Seward  Vermont  would  certainly 
cast  her  electoral  vote  for  any  candidate 
who  could  be  nominated,  and  Virginia  as 
certainly  against  any  candidate.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  the  delegates  of  those 
States  to  consider  success  rather  than 
Seward,  and  join  with  the  battleground 
States — as  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  Itulsted  upon  calling 
themselves  This  was  Anally  done,  the  fatal 
break  In  Seward's  strength  having  been 
made  In  Vermont,  and  Virginia,  destroying  at 
once,  when  it  appeared,  his  power  In  the 
New  England  and  the  slave  State  delega- 
tions. But  the  work  was  not  yet  done.  The 
Pennaylvanlans  had  been  fed  upon  meat, 
such  that  they  presented  themselves  at  Chi- 
cago with  the  presumption  that  they  had 
only  to  say  what  they  wished,  and  receive 
the  endorsement  of  the  convention.  And 
they  were  t(x  Cameron.  He  was  the  only 
man,  they  a  thousand  times  said,  who  would 
certainly  carry  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
astonished,  alarmed,  and  maddened  to  find 
public  opinion  settling  down  upon  Seward 
and  Lincoln,  and  that  one  or  the  other  must 
be  nominated.  They  saw  that  Lincoln  was 
understood  to  be  the  only  man  to  defeat 
Seward,  and  thinking  themselves  capable  of 
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holding  that  balance  of  power,  so  much  de- 
pend«<l  upon.  »nd  bo  deceptlTe  on  thOM 
occasions,  ■tood  out  agalnat  the  Lincoln 
comblnAUon.  Upon  aome  of  the  delegation, 
Seward  op«raUoiu  bad  been  performed  with 
perceptible  effect.  The  Sew»rd  men  had 
stated  that  the  talk  of  not  CMrytng  Pennayl- 
vanla  wm  all  nonsense.  Sewwd  bad  a  focA 
tariff  record,  and  hU  friends  would  ■p«nd 
money  enough  In  the  State  to  carry  U 
a«alnflt  any  DenMxrattc  candidate  who  was 
a  poeaibUlty.  The  flood  of  Seward  money 
promiae<l  for  Pennsylvania  was  not  without 
eiBcacy.  The  phrase  used  was.  that  Seward  s 
friends  "would  s^end  oceans  of  money  " 

After  the  preliminaries  of  the  opeiiing 
sesaloa  everybody  was  more  impatient  to 
begin  the  work. 

I  continue  quoting  from  Murat  Hal- 
stead's  report: 

Brerybody  was  now  Impatient  to  begin 
the  work.  Mr.  XrarU.  of  New  York,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Judd.  of  IlllnoU. 
nooUnated  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Dudley,  of  New 
Jersey,  nominated  Mr.  Oayton.  Mr.  Reeder, 
of  Pennsylvania,  nominated  Simon  Cameron. 
Mr.  Cartter,  of  Ohio,  nominated  Salmon  P 
Chase.  Mr.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Indiana,  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Blair, 
of  Missouri,  nominated  Bdward  Bates.  Mr. 
Blair,  of  Michigan,  seconded  the  nomination 
of  William  H.  Seward.  Mr  Corwln.  of  Ohio, 
nominated  John  McLean,  Mr.  Schurc.  of 
Wisconsin,  seoonded  the  nomination  of 
Seward.  Mr.  Delano,  of  Ohio,  seconded  the 
nomlnatktn  of  Lincoln.  The  only  names 
that  produced  'tremendous  applause  "  were 
those  of  Seward  and  Lincoln. 

Fverybody  felt  that  the  flght  was  between 
them  and  yelled  approvingly. 

The  applause,  when  Mr  Evarts  named 
Seward,  was  enthusiastic  When  Mr  Judd 
named  Lincoln,  the  response  was  prodigious, 
loud,  and  raging  far  beyond  the  Seward 
shriek.  Presently,  upon  Caleb  Smith  second- 
ing the  nomlnaU<Hi  of  Lincoln,  the  response 
was  absolutely  terrlflc.  It  now  became  the 
Seward  men  to  make  another  offensive  when 
Blair,  of  Michigan,  seconded  his  nomination : 

"At  once  there  roee  so  wild  a  yell. 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell; 
As  all  the  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell." 

The  effect  was  startling.  Hundreds  of 
persons  stopped  their  ears  In  pain.  The 
shouting  was  absolutely  frantic,  shrill,  and 
wild.  No  Comanches,  no  panthers  ever 
struck  a  higher  note,  or  gave  screams  with 
more  Infernal  intensity. 

Now  the  Lincoln  men  had  to  try  it  again, 
and  as  Mr.  Dalano.  of  Ohio,  on  behalf  "of 
a  portion  of  the  delegation  of  that  State," 
seconded  the  nocninatlon  of  Lincoln,  the  up- 
roar was  beyond  description.  Imagine  all  the 
hogs  ever  slaughtered  in  Cincinnati  giving 
their  death  squeals  together,  a  score  of  big 
steam  whistles  going  (steam  at  180  pounds 
per  Inch ) ,  and  you  conceive  something  of 
the  sxune  nature.  I  thought  the  Seward  yell 
could  not  be  surpassed;  but  the  Lincoln  boys 
were  clearly  ahead,  and  feeling  their  victory. 
Rs  there  was  a  lull  In  the  storm,  took  deep 
breaths  all  'round,  and  gave  a  concentrated 
shrleiv  that  was  positively  awful,  and  ac- 
companied It  with  stamping  that  made  every 
plank  and  pillar  In  the  building  quiver 

The  result  la  history. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  votes 
were  netnled  to  nominate. 

Seward  got  173 li  on  the  fii.st  ballot. 
Lincoln  got  only  102. 

Pennsylvania  wavered,  then  moved 
from  Cameron  to  Lincoln. 

The  second  rollcall  showed  184  Mt  votes 
for  Seward  and  181  for  Lincoln. 

After  the  third  balloting  Lincoln  was 
nominated.     As  everybody  now  knows  a 


switch  of  four  Ohio  votes  from  Chase  to 
Lincoln  did  it.  A  New  Yorke:  named 
Evarts  rose  to  regret  the  failure  to  nomi- 
nate Seward  but  nevertheless  moved  that 
the  nomination  be  made  unanimous. 
However,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
motion  was  ever  put  before  the  conven- 
tion. Browning  of  Illinois  made  a  speech 
for  Lincoln. 

Draitoa.  good  sportsmanship,  and 
statesmanship  was  never  better  dis- 
played than  when  Austin  Blair,  of  Mich- 
igan, made  the  speech  of  the  hour  by 
telling  the  convention: 

Michigan,  from  first  to  last,  has  cast  her 
^'ote  for  the  great  statesman  of  New  York. 
She  has  nothing  to  take  back.  She  has  not 
sent  n«s  forward  to  worship  the  rUlng  sun, 
but  she  has  put  me  forward  to  say  that,  at 
your  behesu  here  today,  she  lays  down  her 
first,  best  loved  candidate  to  take  up  yours, 
with  seme  beating  of  the  heart,  with  some 
quivering  In  the  veins  (much  applause): 
but  she  does  not  fear  that  the  fame  of 
Sewanl  will  suffer,  for  she  knows  that  his 
fame  Is  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Amerloan  Union;  It  wUl  be  written,  and 
read  and  beloved  long  after  the  temporary 
excitement  of  this  day  has  passed  away,  and 
when  Presidents  themselves  are  forgotten  In 
the  oblivion  which  comes  over  all  temporal 
things.  We  stand  by  him  still  We  have 
followed  him  with  an  eye  single  and  with 
unwavering  faith  In  times  past.  We  marUal 
now  behind  him  in  the  grand  column  which 
shall  go  out  to  battle  for  Lincoln 

The  spirit  of  the  Lincoln  men  was 
dramatically  described  by  Halstcad  with 
the  following  quote: 

A  Lincoln  man  who  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  "Old  Abe"  of  his  adoration  was 
really  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency, took  a  chair  at  the  dinner  table  at 
the  Ttemont  House,  and  began  talking  to 
those  around  him,  with  none  of  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  of  the  greatness  of  the 
events  of  the  day  One  of  his  expressions 
was,  "Talk  of  your  money  and  bring  on  your 
bullies  with  you — the  immortal  principles 
of  the  everlasting  people  are  with  Abe  Lin- 
coln, of  the  people,  by  — ."  "Able  Lincoln 
has  no  money  and  no  bullies,  but  he  has  the 
people  by  — ."  A  servant  approached  the 
eloquent  patriot  and  asked  whst  he  would 
have  to  eat  Being  thus  recalled  to  tempo- 
ral things  he  glared  scornfully  at  the  serv- 
ant and  roared  out.  "Go  to  the  devil — what 
do  I  want  to  eat  for?  Abe  Lincoln  Is  nomi- 
nated, O —  d —  It;  and  I'm  going  to  live  on 
air — the  air  of  Liberty  by  — "  But  In  a 
moment  he  Inquired  for  the  bill  of  fare,  and 
then  ordered  "a  great  deal  of  everything" — 
saying  If  he  must  eat  he  might  as  well  eat 
■  the  whole  bill."  He  swore  he  felt  as  If  he 
could  "devour  and  digest  an  Illinois  prairie 
And  this  was  one  of  thousands. 

The  job  was  done. 

In  Springfield  during  the  day  where 
Lincoln  waited,  a  hundred  guns  were 
fired.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  mass 
meeting.  When  someone  suggested  a 
book  on  Lincoln's  life,  Lincoln  repMed: 

There  is  not  much  In  my  past  life  abt^ut 
which  to  write  a  book,  as  It  seems  to  me 

Later,  with  a  glance  toward  his  home, 
he  said: 

Well,  gentlemen,  there  Is  a  little  short 
womaa  at  our  house  who  Is  probably  more 
Interested  in  this  dispatch  (announcing  his 
victory)  than  I  am;  and.  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  Will  take  it  up  and  let  her  see  It 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  National  Republican 
Convention  which  I  have  so  sketchily 
described  is  what  we  commemorate  here 


on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  ReiM'esent- 
atives  today  It  was  undoubtedly  true 
that,  as  Seward  prophesied,  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  was  as  he  said  "irre- 
pressible and  inevitable.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  in  any  event  the  Union 
would  have  been  preserved  under  Sew- 
ard as  under  Lincoln.  But  the  record 
shows  that  Seward,  as  Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able stature  but  hardly  of  the  stature 
of  Lincoln.  This  we  know:  Had  Lincoln 
failed  of  nomination  much  of  the  great- 
est and  the  most  treasured  wealth  of  the 
American  tradition  would  have  been  lost 
to  us  and  to  mankind.  We  would  have 
had  no  second  inaugural.  We  would 
have  had  no  Gettysburg  Address.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  would  un- 
doubtedly have  t>een  difTerent  We 
would  have  lacked  the  enormous  weight 
of  Lmcoln's  thinking.  The  name  Lin- 
coln has  touched  all  the  world  with  fire 
and  moved  men  seeking  freedom  to  pro- 
digious effort  Russia's  Tolstoy.  China's 
Sun  Yat-sen,  India  s  Nehru  find  inspira- 
tion in  this  greatest  of  all  Americans. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  good  to  ask  our- 
selves— and  I  mean  esp>ecially  and  par- 
ticularly the  Repmblican  Party  of  to- 
day— it  is  decisive  and  pertinent  to  ask 
ourselves  what  can  we  take  from  this 
convention  100  years  Ago  to  guide  us  in 
this  hour  I  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  can  take  some  of  the  toughness 
and  the  ruggedne&s,  the  honesty  and 
the  decision  as  an  inspiration  to  guide 
it  in  this  hour  I  believe  tiiat  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  take  some  of  tlie 
progressive  outlook  of  that  day  and 
make  it  applicable  now.  It  was  not  a 
convention  of  special  interests,  and  not 
a  convention  that  sought  to  poise  indus- 
try against  labor,  or  labor  against  in- 
dustry. It  was  not  a  party  wedded  to 
the  past  The  Republican  convention  of 
1860  sought  the  good  of  the  railroads,  of 
agriculture,  of  labor,  of  business  in  gen- 
eral, of  home  prtxlucts.  and  of  the  good 
and  welfare  of  all  the  people.  The  mon- 
umental and  inescapable  evidence  of 
what  I  say  is  the  result  of  the  fight  for 
Uie  nomination  itself.  When.  I  ask. 
when,  in  the  histor>'  of  any  |:>eople.  was 
a  choice  for  leadership  made  more  em- 
blematic of  a  whole  people,  than  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  As 
we  reflect  on  our  own  glorious  history, 
let  us  note  the  rich  heritage  that  is 
ours  May  the  spirit  of  unselfish  sacri- 
fice for  the  great  ideal  of  freedom  by 
those  people  we  respectfully  call  our 
forefathers — especially  that  of  Lincoln — 
have  full  sway  in  our  political  life.  This 
will  kindle  our  desire,  inspire  our  faith, 
and  make  strong  our  judgment.  Having 
done  this,  the  attainment  of  a  trinity  of 
true  greatne-ss  that  Lincoln  had  and  we 
need — courage,  wisdom,  and  goodness — 
will  be  realized.  Goodness  to  have  the 
right;  wisdom  to  know  the  right;  and 
courage  to  do  the  right. 

Probably  the  statesmen  and  all  peo- 
ple who  have  influence  on  the  world 
scene  would  do  well  to  study  the  life  of 
this  great  man. 

The  Republican  Party  of  1880,  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  a  service  for  humanity  that 
win  live  through  the  ages  and  it  is  good 
that  this  distinguished  body  takes  this 
occasion  to  commemorate  the  event. 
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Mr.  McINnRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th<  gentlemanyleld? 

lAr.  SCHWKNOEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  troai  Maine. 

Idr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
this  very  historic  occasion. 

lylr  Speaker.  100  years  ago  today 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  Party  at  a  national  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  to  be  the  party's  candi- 
dal«  for  the  President  of  the  United 
SUktes.  At  the  same  national  conven- 
tion Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was 
als}  nominated  for  the  offlce  of  the  Vice 
Pr(«ideQcy. 

'.rhat  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  truly  a 
great  man  there  can  be  rvo  question,  for 
history  and  authentic  records  reveal 
that  he  moved  in  a  multitude  of  ways  to 
pntserve  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
an  1  to  advance  the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican citisenry. 

SOBN  IN  PASIS.  MAINS,  AUGUST  37.  1  SOS 

A  cltlsen  of  Hampden,  Maine.  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  dedicated  the  major  part  of 
his  adult  life  to  public  service,  serving  in 
hijh  ofBces  at  both  the  Federal  and 
Stiite  levels  of  government. 

His  political  career  had  its  inception 
when  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
hometown  of  Hampden  in  the  State  leg- 
islivture.  Serving  with  distinction,  he 
was  elected  speaker  of  this  body,  acting 
in  that  capacity  for  three  terms. 

]ii  1M2  Hamlin  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  where,  in  the 
course  of  his  service,  he  became  recog- 
nb;ed  as  an  authority  on  parliamentary 
\&\f  and  ciistom. 

'ITie  early  years  of  his  congressional 
sei'vlce  were  marked  by  his  firm  stand 
on  slavery,  and  he  asserted  his  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  the  major  political  parties  of 
th<»  time  took  a  party  position  thereon. 
"Freedom,"  he  said,  "is  national,  smd 
slavery  Is  sectional."  He  branded  slav- 
er' as  a  curse  and  a  moi'al  wrong,  some- 
th.ng  to  be  endured  only  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  required  it  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Hanlbal  Hamlin  typified  the  noblest 
type  of  American  manhood,  having  a 
stilklng  appearance  that  glowed  brightly 
against  a  background  of  many  personal 
att^alnmttits.  He  was  a  tall  and  graceful 
figure,  having  black  and  piercing  eyes,  a 
skin  almost  olive-colored,  hair  smooth 
and  thick,  and  a  manner  that  was  always 
courteous  and  affable.  He  was  a  human 
claypot  Into  which  providence  had 
poured  generous  portions  of  talent  and 
personality. 

Being  a  man  steady  of  purpose,  he  was 
fixed  with  strong  convictions.  Possessed 
of  a  soul  of  peace  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter, he  clung  tenaciously  to  his  ideals  and 
values,  thereby  keeping  himself  free  from 
the  storms  of  uncertainties  and  doubts. 
So  constituted,  he  was  always  firmly  fixed 
on  the  object  of  his  views,  always  able  to 
concentrate  all  of  his  energies  in  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  to  make  his  hop^ 
and  plans  materialize. 

We  find  his  steadfast  nature  evidenced 
at  a  time  when  the  effort  was  advanced 
to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise.    As 


a  reward  for  his  suppwt  of  this  repeal, 
he  was  promised  liberal  offers  of  patron- 
age and  other  special  forms  of  benefits 
from  fellow  legislators.  However,  be- 
lieving as  he  did  that  slavery  was  an  in- 
sidious institution,  he  could  not  be  moved 
to  enhance  his  personal  fortunes  through 
a  sacrifice  of  his  ideals,  and  he  forth- 
rightly  turned  these  offers  aside.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  not  sell  his  soul  for 
pieces  of  silver. 

Hanlbal  Hamlin  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine  in  1854.  leaving  this 
office  after  only  a  brief  term  of  service 
when  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

His  career  In  the  Senate  was  no  less 
spectacular  than  his  previous  service  in 
other  public  ofllces,  and  he  continued 
to  gain  high  respect  for  his  arduous  ap- 
plication to  official  duties.  Although  a 
convincing  speaker,  he  took  the  Senate 
floor  infrequently,  for  he  preferred,  as 
he  many  times  stated,  to  be  "a  working 
rather  than  a  talking  Member"  of  the 
US   Senate. 

That  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  is  indeed  a 
rich  compliment  for  this  man,  because  he 
served  in  company  with  legislators  who 
were  remarkably  astute  and  able. 
Among  them  were  profound  lawyers,  elo- 
quent orators,  keen  debaters,  sklUful 
parliamentarians,  highly  educated  and 
scholarly  men.  and  men  whose  strong  na- 
tive powers  compensated  for  the  lack  of 
polish  of  formal  education.  Hamlin  and 
his  fellow  Republicans  were  a  minority 
in  the  Senate,  only  20  in  number.  But 
what  men  they  were,  for  the  roster 
boasted  the  names  of  Sumner  and  Wil- 
son. Foster  and  Dixon.  Hale  and  Bell, 
Collamer  and  Foot,  Seward  and  King, 
Simmons  and  Fessenden:  also  Simon 
Cameron.  Ben  Wade.  Zach  Chandler. 
Ehirkee  and  Doolittle.  Lyman  Trumbull, 
and  James  Harlan. 

The  crowning  point  of  Hannibal  Ham- 
Un's  colorful  political  life  was  his  nomi- 
nation and  subsequent  election  to  the 
high  ofDce  of  Vice  President  of  the 
UiUted  States.  The  nomination  pro- 
ceedings during  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  were  selected  to 
represent  the  Republican  Party  as  can- 
didates for  these  high  offices  pose  as  one 
of  the  most  exciting  events  in  the  aimalti 
of  early  political  history. 

Before  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860 
the  nomination  of  Seward  was  consid- 
ered a  foregone  conclusion,  but  Hannibal 
Hamlin  had  determined  that  the  man  to 
cope  with  the  troubled  times  was  the 
great  son  of  the  West — Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  realised  that  the  advancement  of 
Abe  Lincoln  as  the  Republican  Party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  represented 
a  herculean  task,  for  the  sentiment  of 
his  own  State  of  Maine  was  strongly  dis- 
posed toward  Seward.  Further  com- 
pounding the  complexity  was  the  fact 
that  Hamlin  was  himself  a  very  good 
friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  Sewant 

Nonetheless,  Hamlin  did  not  feel  that 
Seward  was  the  man  of  the  hour,  being 
convinced  that  he  was  neither  a  strong 
enough  candidate  to  win  the  election 
nor  an  individual  possessed  of  the  quali- 
ties reqtiired  of  a  President  for  those 
turmoiled  days.    Thus  subordinating  his 


personal  feelings  to  a  deeper  cause, 
Hamlin  worked  to  advance  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  total  ol  203  votes  was  essential  to 
a  choice  on  the  ballot,  and  the  first  bal- 
lot saw  Seward,  Lincoln.  Bates,  and 
Cameron  fall  far  short  of  a  vote  neces- 
sary to  nomination.  And  all  the  while 
the  balloting  was  being  conducted  Ham- 
lin busied  himself  advertising  the  merits 
of  his  candidate  from  the  West,  striving 
to  convince  refractory  delegates  that 
Lincoln  was  not  only  politically  potent 
but  admirably  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
pressures  of  the  Presidency. 

That  he  was  making  progress  in  his 
efforts  was  reflected  in  the  second  bal- 
lot, with  Lincoln  claiming  a  percentage 
gain  in  votes  substantially  larger  than 
Seward's.  The  second  ballot  had.  in 
fact,  brought  Lincoln  essentially  abreast 
of  his  nearest  rival. 

Hamlin  persisted  in  his  efforts,  en- 
deavoring to  pierce  the  armor  of  resist- 
ant delegates  not  with  the  hammer  of 
harangue  but  with  the  lance  of  persua- 
sion. His  labors  finally  bore  rich  fruit 
when  he  succeeded  in  striking  home  with 
the  delegates  of  the  pivotal  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

On  a  call  of  the  third  ballot,  a  general 
stampede  to(^  place  in  favor  of  Lincoln, 
the  force  of  which  swept  the  rail  splitter 
into  the  nomination.  On  this  ballot 
Seward  gathered  only  181  votes,  while 
Lincoln  harvested  228,  this  being  25 
votes  more  than  the  203  essential  to  the 
nomination. 

Then,  on  the  second  ballot,  Hamlin 
was  selected  as  the  Republican  Party's 
candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 

There  was  a  remarkable  resemblance 
in  these  two  men  who  were  subsequently 
elected  to  occupy  the  highest  offices  of 
the  land.  Each  was  self-educated,  each 
had  sought  after  and  practiced  the  law, 
and  each  had  the  quality  of  remaining 
firmly  fixed  in  convictions  derived  from 
deep  pondertngs  and  critical  examina- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  wa«  a  dictate  of  destiny 
that  these  two  men  poasessed  of  flint- 
like  natures  would  stand  at  the  wheel 
to  steer  our  ship  of  state  through  the 
then  turbulent  waters  of  domestic  and 
world  uncertainty,  each  serving  to  bolster 
the  other  in  the  gigantic  task  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union. 

During  their  administration  the 
shadow  of  civil  war  fell  upwi  the  land, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Lincoln  fre- 
quently turned  to  Hamlin  for  encourage- 
ment, advice,  and  inspiration  during 
those  daiic  days.  And  Hamlin,  himself 
possessed  of  s<ridlerly  instincts,  enlisted 
In  Company  A  of  the  Maine  State 
Guards  early  in  the  Civil  War.  serving 
in  the  ranks  several  wedu  when  this 
company  was  ordered  to  duty. 

It  was  a  quliic  of  fate  that  prevented 
Hannibal  HamUn  from  becoming  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  had  he 
continued  in  the  Vice  Presidential  office 
during  Lincoln's  second  term,  he  would 
have,  with  Lincoln's  assassination,  been 
elevated  to  that  high  office. 

That  Hamlin  did  not  succeed  to  the 
Vice  Presidency  during  Lincoln's  second 
term  was  in  no  way  owing  to  any  act  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  fact,  when  Lin- 
coln was  approached  as  to  his  choice  of 
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candidate  for  that  office,  he  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  it  was  his  private 
and  personal  belief  that  a  renominatlon 
of  the  old  ticket  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Nation.  However,  po- 
litical forces  operating  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  one  of  these  two  men 
catapulted  Andrew  Johnson  into  the 
ofHce  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

That  Hannibal  Hamlin  harbored  no 
resentment  over  the  selection  of  Johnson 
to  succeed  him  is  evidenced  by  his  con- 
duct during  the  political  campaign  of 
that  period.  Stumping  throughout  the 
Nation,  Hamlin  lauded  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate,  proclaiming  him  to  be 
a  man  of  real  ?trtue  and  one  deserving  of 
trust. 

After  leaving  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Hannibal  Hamlin  was  appointed 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton in  1865.  A  year  later  he  resigned 
that  office,  occupying  himself  with  build- 
ing the  Piscataquis  Railroad  and  in  pre- 
paring for  a  senatorial  contest  in  1869. 
Successful  in  that  election,  he  once  again 
found  himself  in  the  Senate,  and  exercis- 
ing the  diligence  that  marked  his  previ- 
ous legislative  career,  he  was  reelected 
with  tnsigniflcant  opposition  at  the  end 
of  his  Senate  term. 

At  the  age  of  72.  after  a  long  and 
varied  career  in  public  service,  Hannibal 
Hamlin  voluntarily  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Remarkably 
alert  and  seasoned  with  years  of  valuable 
legislative  experience,  he  was  urged  by 
friends  to  continue  in  public  service.  He 
reasoned,  however,  that  it  was  best  that 
he  depart  the  public  scene  at  a  time 
when  his  people  wanted  him  to  stay, 
rather  than  lingering  on  until  they 
wanted  him  to  go. 

He  retired  to  his  quiet  hc«ne  on  the 
Penobscot,  submerging  himself  in  his 
community  where  respect,  honor,  and 
love  followed  him  wherever  he  walked. 
He  emerged  from  retirement  briefly  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  Minister  to 
Spain,  an  appointment  tendered  him  by 
President  Garfield.  After  serving  a  year 
in  this  capacity,  he  once  again  returned 
to  Maine  to  renew  his  association  with 
the  friends  he  loved  so  well. 

His  last  public  effort  was  directed 
toward  having  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day declared  a  national  holiday,  and  it  is 
reported  that  his  powers  of  persuasion 
attained  rare  heights  as  he  pleaded  for 
this  Nation  to  extend  to  Lincoln  this 
tribute  of  remembrance  and  gratitude. 

He  died  In  1891.  on  July  4,  departing 
this  earth  on  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  this  Nation,  as  did  Jefferson  and 
Adams.  The  memories  of  these  founders 
of  the  Republic  and  of  those,  like  Ham- 
lin, who  strived  so  hard  to  save  it.  these 
memories  connected  with  the  national 
holiday  serve  to  deepen  and  heighten  the 
day's  significance  as  a  sanction  of  the 
lm.perishable  nature  of  the  Union. 

Great  men  have  appeared  on  our  na- 
tional scene,  being  remembered  by 
Americans  because  they  fave  of  them- 
selves something  that  enriched  our  Na- 
tion and  ennobled  human  nature.  There 
must  be  coimted  among  these  such  a  man 
as  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine. 


Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  also  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencelI 
for  a  very  eloquent  and  provocative  ad- 
dress on  a  truly  great  American,  Abra- 
ham lUncoln.  I  requested  this  time  to 
comment  on  the  role  which  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  played  at  the  historic 
Chicafo  convention. 

Compared  to  some  of  the  more  popu- 
lous States.  New  Jersey  sent  relatively 
few  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention. 
At  a  meeting  in  Trenton  on  March  8,  28 
delegates  had  been  chosen,  each  with 
haif  a  vote.  There  had  been  consider- 
able interest,  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
State,  regarding  the  choice  of  delegates. 
It  was  generally  recognized  that  New 
Jersey,  together  with  Pennsylvania, 
would  have  an  unusual  amount  of  influ- 
ence at  Chicago,  especially  if  their 
delegations  were  uncommitted. 

The  State  convention  at  Trenton  was 
referred  to  as  the  "Opposition"  or 
•  Black  Republican  "  convention.  Among 
those  chosen  were  Marcus  L.  Ward, 
later  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  John 
Insley  Blair,  of  Warren  County,  the  rail- 
road magnate  who  played  a  key  role 
in  the  development  of  the  Delaware 
Lackaiwaxma  and  other  railroads.  Blair 
kept  a  diary  at  this  time  which,  along 
with  other  papers,  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

One  of  three  delegates  at  large  was  my 
great-grandfather.  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghuysen.  at  the  time  a  43-year-old 
lawyer  from  Newark.  He  later  served  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  as 
Secrelary  of  State  under  President  Ches- 
ter Arthur.  According  to  one  newspaper 
account,  some  extremists  criticized  the 
selection  of  Prelinghuysen,  despite  his 
•high  political  character,"  because  he 
had  cooperated  at  a  union  meeting.  If 
I  may  be  excused  a  personal  reference, 
my  tvin  brother,  Harry  O.  H.  Preling- 
huysen. has  been  selected  to  go  out  to 
Chicac:o  this  year  as  an  alternate  dele- 
gate trom  New  Jersey. 

In  any  event  efforts  were  made  at 
Trenton  to  instruct  the  delegation  to 
support  William  Lewis  Da3rton,  former 
U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  in 
1856  Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
President.  The  effort  failed,  apparent- 
ly, bemuse  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
delegatkn  should  be  unpledged  and  un- 
prejudiced toward  any  candidate.  After 
agreeing  that  hearty  support  should  be 
given  whoever  was  nominated  at  Chi- 
cago, the  meeting  broke  up  with  cheers 
for  New  Jersey's  two  favorite  sons.  Wil- 
liam Dayton  and  William  Pennington, 
then  serving  as  Speaker  of  the  UJ5. 
House  of  Representatives.    Perhaps  sig- 


nificantly, the  only  public  figures  of  truly 
national  significance  who  were  also 
cheered  were  William  Seward  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  scene  now  turns  to  Chicago  as  del- 
egates gather  to  help  choose  the  next 
President.  The  New  Jersey  delcKation 
had  its  headquarters,  including  a  hand- 
some parlor  for  conferences,  at  Rich- 
mond Hoase,  where  the  followers  of  Wil- 
liam Seward  also  gathered.  Plans  had 
been  made  for  New  Jerseyans  living  in 
Chicago  to  offer  the  visitors  a  warm  re-  -^ 
ception.  but  since  some  delegates  arrived 
as  early  as  Friday.  May  11.  and  others 
not  until  the  15th,  this  proved  difficult  to 
arrange. 

On  May  15.  however,  after  most  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegates  had  arrived  at 
Richmond  House,  they  were  formally 
welcomed  to  the  city.  Responding  for 
the  delegates,  FYelinghuysen  gave  what 
was  described  as  "an  impromptu  but  ex- 
ceedingly well-expressed  speech."  The 
visitors  were  then  escorted  on  a  tour  of 
the  city. 

Malcing  plans  for  the  transportation 
of  some  40.000  visitors  to  Chicago  must 
have  required  real  thought.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  make  the  trip  attrac- 
tive. One  newspaper  advertised  a  $35 
rate  from  Newark,  N.J..  to  Chicago  and 
return.  A  correspondent  for  the  Newark 
Advertiser  has  left  us  an  account  of  the 
special  train  which  transported  many  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation,  others  from 
New  York,  and  the  delegates  from  Bos- 
ton who  brought  their  own  band.  The 
passengers,  generally  of  a  high  order  of 
intelligence  and  standing,  were  appai- 
ently  soon  able  to  overcome  the  usual 
taciturnity  of  strangers  because  of  the 
common  cause  which  brought  them  to- 
gether. 

After  a  rendezvous  in  Buffalo  at  the 
invitation  of  the  mayor,  a  special  train, 
properly  decorated,  with  special  accom- 
modations for  the  delegates,  left  for  Chi- 
cago at  6  ajn.  on  Monday.  May  14. 
Crossing  the  suspension  bridge  wrapped 
in  mists  from  Niagara  Falls,  the  train 
was  soon  speeding  along  through  the 
verdant,  virtually  untouched  Canadian 
countryside.  After  taking  the  ferry  at 
Windsor,  the  ptkssengers  continued  the 
journey  on  the  Michigan  Central  road. 
Every  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
insure  a  speedy  trip.  On  two  occasions 
engines  were  changed  simply  by  discon- 
necting the  exhausted  engme  and 
switching  it  off  the  track,  with  the  train 
itself  picking  up  the  fresh  engine  under 
its  own  momentum.  En  route  the  in- 
habitants of  villages  and  farms  greeted 
the  train  with  caimon.  music,  and  cheers. 
At  the  occasional  stopping  places,  not 
surprisingly  f>erhaps.  time  was  found  for 
short  speeches  by  the  traveling  digni- 
taries. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  held  its  first  caucus. 
By  this  time,  of  course,  the  political 
maneuvering  was  in  full  swing.  As  the 
leading  contender,  Seward  naturally  had 
many  supporters  active  on  his  behalf. 
One  evening  Seward's  headquarters  at 
Richmond  House  was  tlie  scene  of  an 
elaborate  champagne  supper  In  the  gen- 
tlemen's parlor,  with  everybody  cordially 
welcome.    General  Nye  of  New  York,  ac- 
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companied  by  the  well-known  pugilist 
Tom  Hyer.  was  reported  to  have  mvaded 
the  headquarters  of  other  hopefuls. 
•  swinging  $500  in  his  hands  and  offering 
even  bets  on  Seward.  There  was  only 
one  taker.  Tom  Hyer.  incidentally,  had 
co.Tie  out  on  the  special  train.  He  was 
evidently  sufficiently  well  known  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  local  residents, 
who  crowded  around  to  seek  a  glimpse  of 
his    finely  developed  frame." 

The  New  Jersey  delegates  agreed  in- 
fonnally  to  support  their  favorite  son. 
William  Dayton,  on  the  first  ballot. 
Thereafter  they  were  to  be  "governed 
by  circumstances  "  An  informal  p>oll 
showed  that  there  were  six  votes  for 
Seward  with  eight  opposed  to  the  New 
Yorker.  As  far  as  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation was  concerned,  Lincoln's  name 
was  not  directly  involved  at  this  stage. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  Jersey  delegates  were  divided  in 
sentiment.  Nonetheless  they  were  re- 
ported to  have  joined  with  Pennsylvania 
and  Illmois  delegates  in  a  formal  call  on 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  point 
out  Seward's  unpopularity. 

When  the  balloting  began.  New  Jersey, 
represented  by  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  who 
was  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutiOTis.  offered  the  name  of  William 
Dayton.  All  14  New  Jersey  votes  went 
to  their  favorite  son.  In  that  count  Day- 
ton stood  fifth,  with  Seward  first  and 
Lincoln  second. 

Ilie  swing  to  Lincoln  began  on  the 
second  ballot.  V^en  the  tally  was  made. 
Seward  and  Lincoln  were  almost  in  a 
dead  heat.  New  Jersey  split  its  votes, 
with  10  still  voting  for  Dayton  and  4 
voting  for  Seward.  On  the  crucial  third 
ballot,  the  New  Jersey  ddogation  gave 
eight  votes  to  Lincoln,  five  to  Seward, 
with  one  vote  holding  to  Dayton. 

As  Blair  put  it  in  his  diary,  and  with 
his  own  spelling: 

Polltlclana  liad  but  Uttle  Influence.  The 
delegates  appeared  animated  with  but  one 
Mind.  That  waa  to  Take  no  Tradii^  PoUl- 
tlclana.  Lincoln  b  Hamlin  are  Such  Men 
Taken  from  the  People. 

The  Jersey  delegation  seems  to  have 
been  animated  more  by  a  desire  to  "stop 
Seward  '  than  to  support  Lincoln,  about 
whom  little  was  known  in  the  East. 
Seward  was  weak  in  New  Jersey  because 
of  his  extreme  views  on  the  slavery  Issue. 
Lincoln's  relative  moderation  on  the 
question  seems  to  have  made  him  more 
acceptable  to  many  members  of  the  del- 
egation. At  any  rate,  the  nomination 
was  satisfactory  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  opposition  party  and  he  was  en- 
dorsed by  most  of  the  party's  newspap)ers 
following  the  nomination. 

The  May  19  editorial  in  the  Newark 
E>'ening  Journal  indicates  why  Lincoln 
was  a  generally  popular  choice : 

Mr  Lincoln  deserves  and  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  conunon  people,  for  he  Is  one  of 
them.  Bom  and  lived  In  povertj.  he  had 
no  time  for  the  education  of  the  schools. 
What  he  powesses.  he  has  got  by  hard 
knocks,  aa  he  has  his  position  In  aoolety  by 
untiring  self-cultivation.  Industry  and  ef- 
fort. •  •  •  His  personal  history  and  rtae  are 
so  extraordinary  and  even  romantic  as  must 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
jjeople.  •  •  •  Then  he  is  a  conserratlre  and 
safe   man.     Whatever   he   does  ts   judicloua 


and   marked  with   sterling  common  aen.se — 

a    staunch    fnend    of    our    instltuUoiis.    the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  •  •  • 

The  nomination  of  this  eloquent  and  pop- 
ular man  has  taken  politicians  by  surprise. 
It  crossed  the  wishes  and  efforts  and  con- 
tradicted the  predictions  of  sonM  of  the  most 
managing  and  skillful  in  such  things.  The 
people  may  be  said  to  have  made  it  them- 
selves, and  will  therefore  take  care  to  make 
his  election  sure  Wherever  the  news  was 
received  it  was  celebrated  with  real  euthu- 
.«!asm  This  city  wris  a  scene  of  tumultuous 
jubilation. 

Meanwhile,  a  committee  of  delegates 
from  the  various  Slates  represented  at 
the  Chicago  convention  was  selected  to 
go  to  Springfield  and  officially  notify 
Liiicoln  that  he  had  been  chosen. 
Ephraim  Marsh,  of  Jersey  City,  and  John 
I.  Blair  were  among  the  members  of  this 
group.  Blair  described  the  incident  in 
his  diary : 

We  •  •  •  called  over  to  see  the  President 
and  lady.  'We  spent  about  1  hour.  •  •  •  We 
found  him  quite  a  plain  man.  very  Inulll- 
gent  and  cautious  His  lady  was  quite  talka- 
tive and  sociable.  We  left  with  the  impres- 
sion that  they  each  could  fill  their  stations 
with  credit  to  the  Nation  Mr  Lincoln  Is  not 
to  be  cAlled  handsome;  says  he  is  6  feet  3^ 
mches.  spare  and  bony,  indicates  a  hard- 
working man.  His  lady  la  short,  full  face 
I  told  him  and  her  when  I  left  that  I  e«- 
pected  to  call  on  them  at  Washington  when 
they  got  In  the  White  House,  but  I  should 
ask  for  no  office  I  found  he  was  very  tem- 
perate— they  gave  us  cold  water,  nothing 
else  He  neither  drinks  rum.  chews,  or 
smokes . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Fhelinchuysen]  has  been  very 
modest  in  his  comments  about  his  an- 
cestors. I  should  like  to  say  that  I  dis- 
covered, in  reading  history,  that  the 
name  'FYelinghuj'sen"  is  about  as  great 
and  as  common  in  the  early  history  of 
our  countrj'  as  the  name  Adams.  I 
have  prepared  some  remarks  dealing 
with  the  history  and  the  lives  of  these 
people  a  little  more  in  detail  than  the 
gentleman  has.  and  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  they  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Tlie  dociunent  reads  as  follows: ■> 

GREAT-GETAT  UNCLI  or  PKTXH  FEJXrNCHUTSKN 

Theodore  Frellnghuysen,  »on  of  Frederick 
Prelinghuysen.  He  was  a  Senator  from  New 
Jersey;  bom  in  MUlstone.  NJ..  March  28. 
1787;  pursued  classical  studies  and  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  In  1B04; 
studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1808 
and  commenced  practice  In  Newark.  NJ.; 
served  as  captain  of  volunteer  militia  In  the 
War  of  1812;  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey 
from  1817  to  1829,  when  he  resigned;  de- 
clined the  ofllce  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Ckjurt  In  1826;  elected  aa  an  Adams  Democrat 
in  the  UJB.  Senate  and  served  from  March  4, 
1829.  to  March  3,  1835;  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Newark.  VJ:  mayor  of  Newark  In 
1837  and  1838;  chancellor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 1838-60;  president  of  the  Amerlean 
Board  of  CXxnmlaaionert  for  Foreign  Missions, 
ie4l-67;  preaktent  ot  the  American  Tract 
Society.  1842-48;  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society;  unsuccessful  Whig 
candidate  for  Vice  President  on  tfae  ticket 
with.  Henry  Clay  to  1944:  president  <rf  the 
American  Bible  Society,  1848-81;  prwtdent  ol 


Rutgers  CoUege.  New  Brunswick,  N  J  .  from 
1850  untU  his  death  in  New  Brunswick.  N.J.. 
AprU  la.  1862;  Interment  in  First  Reformed 
Church  Cemetery 


GacAT-OajCAT-OaEAT    OaANorATKia    or   Prm 
FkxLiNCHxrrscN 

Frederick  Frellnghuysen.  father  of  Theo- 
dore Prelinghuysen.  He  was  a  delegate  and 
a  Senator  from  New  Jersey;  bom  near  Soooer- 
vllle.  Somerset  County.  NJ.,  April  18,  1753: 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  In 
1770:  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1774  and  commenced  practice  In  Somer- 
set County.  N.J.:  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Mew  Jersey  In  1776  and  1776; 
ser%-ed  In  the  Revolutionary  War;  was  com- 
missioned first  major  In  the  Mlnutemen. 
February  15.  17T6;  captain  of  the  Eastern 
Company  of  Artillery,  New  Jersey  State 
Troops.  March  1.  1776;  colonel  of  the  Ist 
Battalion,  Somerset  County  Militia,  Febr\i- 
ary  28.  1777;  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Phllimon  Dickinson:  Member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1778.  1779,  1782.  and 
1783;  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  court,  Som- 
erset County,  from  1781  to  1789,  when  he  re- 
signed; member  of  the  State  general  assem- 
bly In  1784  and  1800-04;  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  convention  that  ratlfled  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1787;  member  of  the  Stat* 
council.  1790-92;  appointed  by  President 
Washington  brigadier  general  in  1790  In  the 
campaign  against  the  western  Indians; 
elected  as  a  Federalist  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
served  from  March  4.  1793,  to  November  12. 
1796,  when  he  resigned;  commissioned  major 
general  In  1794  during  the  Whisky  Insurrec- 
tion: trustee  of  Princeton  College,  1802-04; 
died  in  MUlstone.  N  J  ,  AprU  13.  1804;  Inter- 
ment In  the  Old  Cemetery.  Manville.  N.J. 


Nkprkw    or    Pbtkr    Frxlinchutsin's    Okbat 

OmAMDrATRBFt NOT    A    DiKBCT    RZLaTIOK    TO 

Petxh  Bxrr  a  Mem  an  or  thk  Famh-t 
Joseph  Sherman  Frellnghuysen,  cousin  of 
Frederick  Theodore  Frellnghuysen.  He  was 
a  Senator  from  New  Jersey;  bom  In  Rarlun. 
Somerset  Coimty.  NJ.,  March  12,  1880;  at- 
tended the  public  schools:  Interested  In  in- 
surance companies;  served  In  the  SpaiUsh- 
Amerlcan  War  in  1898  a£  second  lieutenant, 
first  lieutenant,  and  ordnance'  oMcer;  chair- 
man of  the  Somerset  County  Republican 
executive  committee,  1902-05;  member  of  the 
State  senate.  1906-12;  president  of  the  senate 
in  1909  and  1910  and  acting  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  ad  Interim;  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  committee.  1914-16;  member 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
1912-26  sind  of  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  1914-25;  president  of  the  Stale 
board  of  agriculture.  1912-25;  president  of 
the  Bute  board  of  education,  1916-19; 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  UJB.  Senate 
and  served  from  March  4.  1917.  to  March  3. 
1923;  uxxsuccessful  RepuhUcan  candidate  for 
reelection  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1922;  trustee 
of  Rutgers  College.  New  Brunswick.  NJ.. 
1918-28;  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Conventions  In  1918,  1924,  1936.  and  1944;  re- 
engaged In  the  Insurance  business  until  his 
death  In  Tucson.  Arls..  where  he  had  gone 
for  his  health.  February  8,  1948;  inUrment 
in  St.  Bernard's  Cemetery,  BemardsvUle,  N.J. 
Frederick  Frellnghuysen,  great-great-great- 
grandfather of  Peter,  his  son  was  Theodore 
Frellnghuysen.  great-great-grandfather  of 
Peter,  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  was  Fred- 
erick Theodore  n-eUnghuysen,  this  nuin  Is 
the  great-grandfather  at  Peter,  his  nephew 
was  Joseph  Sherman  n-ellngh«yKn. 


CREAT-GaAXorATHxa  or  Psm  FaxLTNcauTBU* 
Frederick  Theodore  Frellnghuysen,  great- 
grandfather of  the  piresent  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House,  Prm  FkiLnrGHU  tsew, 
also  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  nephew  and 
adopted  Bon  at  Tlwodore  Frellngtiuywn  and 
cousin   ot  JoMph  Sherman  PreUnctxufMn. 
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He  WM  •  8an*tor  from  New  Jersey,  bom  In 
liUlatooe,  VJ..  Aiigurt  4. 1817;  wm  grsduatMl 
from  Rotgen  Ck>Ueg«.  New  BnuMWlck,  NJ.. 
In  1836;  stiidled  law;  wu  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1838  and  commenced  practice  In  New- 
ark. NJ.;  city  attorney  In  1849;  member  of 
tbe  city  coimcll  In  1860;  trustee  of  Rutgers. 
1861-86;  member  of  the  peace  convention  of 
1861  held  In  Waahlngton.  D.C..  in  an  effort 
to  devlae  means  to  prevent  the  Impending 
war;  appointed  attorney  general  of  New  Jer- 
aey  In  1861;  reappointed  In  1866  and  resigned 
the  aame  year:  appointed  and  subsequently 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  All  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  William  Wright  and  served  from 
November  12,  1866.  to  Uarch  3.  1868;  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  reelection  in  1868;  ap- 
pointed UjB.  Minister  to  England  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  in  July  1870;  confirmed  after 
considerable  opposition  from  SenatcMv  Siim- 
ner  and  Wilson,  but  declined  the  ap- 
pointment: again  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  served  from  March  4.  1871, 
to  March  3,  1877;  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Bectoral  Commission  created  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  January  29.  1877,  to  de- 
cide the  contests  in  various  States  in  the 
pissjtlnntinl  election  of  1876;  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  reelection;  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  In  Newark.  NJ.;  appointed  Sec- 
retary ctf  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Arthur  and  served  from  December  19,  1881. 
to  March  6,  1886;  president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  1884  and  1885;  died  In  New- 
ark, MJ.,  May  20,  1885;  interment  In  Mount 
Pleasant  Cemetery. 


Mr.  ELASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KAJSEM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
the  Democratic  side  simply  that  we  may 
Join  in  tribute  to  the  man  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  whom  the  gentleman  has  paid 
tribute  today  and  that  we  may,  oddly. 
extend  our  thanks  and  gratitude  to  that 
convention  that  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln   to   the   Presidency. 

We  admire  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
many  qualities.  We  admire  him  for  his 
▼islon  when  he.  as  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  worked  hard 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Illinois  at  a  time  when  a 
primitive  State  was  growing  and  needed 
to  make  investments  in  its  roadways  and 
harbors  along  the  rivers. 

W?  admire  him  because  of  his  great 
ccMnpaoslon  and  his  firm  conviction  on 
the  equal  dignity  of  every  human  being. 

We  admire  him  for  his  courage  when 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  It 
became  his  responsibility  and  he  stepped 
out  Kod  made  a  firm  decision  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  which  for- 
ever ended  one  of  the  most  shameful 
Institutions  in  our  history. 

We  admire  him  for  his  mtellectualism; 
he  was  a  deep  and  a  profound  man.  and 
an  of  his  statements  and  writings  reflect 
that. 

We  admire  him  for  his  great  articu- 
lateness.  I.  for  one,  have  always  felt 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  never  received 
appropriate  recognition  in  the  field  (A 
writing.  I  think  he  was  one  of  ttie 
greatest  American  prose  artists.  Also  I 
feel  that  this  rises  out  of  the  basic  solid 
quality  and  genuineness  of  the  man. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  well  said,  his 
greatness  transcends  party  and  we  like 
to  claim  him  with  the  Republican  Par^ 
as  a  great  American  institution. 


Mr;  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  Join  in  complimenting  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  his  thorough  re- 
search on  this  very,  very  important  epi- 
sode In  history,  «iie  100th  rnniversary  of 
this  nomination  which  we  celebrate  to- 
day. I  think  the  gentleman  has  very 
well  recaptured  the  spirit  of  the  Wig- 
wam. I  think  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  la  one  of  the  really  great  Lincoln 
scholars  in  this  body.  I  believe  that  in 
unfoHding  this  accoimt  he  has  made  it 
live  ih  a  very  dramatic  way. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  care 
to  comment  a  little  on  some  of  the 
souroes  he  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  excellent  material.  The  gentleman 
has  referred  to  Rear  Admiral  Halsted. 
I  wonder  of  the  gentleman  would  care  to 
add  anything  as  to  some  of  the  excellent 
souroes  which  he  used. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial used  has  come  from  my  own  col- 
lection. I  have  in  my  office  a  list  of 
books  that  I  used  as  reference  and  there 
were  newspapers  that  were  used  as 
souroes.  I  think  the  New  York  papers 
are  ?ery  good;  the  Clnciimati  papers 
and,  of  course,  the  Chicago  papers.  I 
have  quite  a  file  of  those.  Most  of  my 
material  was  gathered  from  those 
sources.  There  is  a  new  book  written 
recently  by  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Don  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
which  is  fine  source  material  also.  It 
is  a  book  on  "Political  Conventions  in 
American  History."  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  been  very  helpful — a  Mr. 
William  Coblenz  helped  prepare  most  of 
the  Kiaterial  in  its  final  form.  David 
Meartis  and  Lloyd  Dunlap  checked  the 
manuscript  for  accuracy. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in 
bringing  to  us  not  only  the  account  of 
the  convention  but  also  its  current 
meaning  today.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BKNTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  very  glad- 
ly to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extoid 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  three  papers,  the 
first  one  being  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Michigan  Delegation  at  the  Republican 
Natipnal  Ccmvention  of  1860."  i»%pared 
for  me  by  Mr.  Oemire  S.  lifay.  research 
archivist  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commmission;  second,  an  address  given 
before  a  Joint  convention  of  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  on  February  13,  1958,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Dearborn,  pres- 
ident; of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Civil  War 
Roundtable  of  Michigan;  and  third,  a 
paper  dated  April  1960  entiUed  *7ilichi- 
gan  and  the  Republican  Convention  of 
1860.^  prepared  by  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Nyman, 
o(  Orosse  Point  Woods,  Mich. 

This  SPBAXZR.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEHf .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  speak  very  briefly  about  Michi- 
gan's part  in  this  famous  1860  conven- 
tion. It  is  a  psirticular  pleasure  for  me 
to  do  so  at  this  time  because  this  week 
happens  to  be  Michigan  Week  and  it  is 
indeed  appropriate  that  I  should  men- 
tion briefly  the  i>art  played  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Michigan  delegation  at  the 
Wigwam  in  Chicago  100  years  ago. 

Our  delegation  was  headed  by  Austin 
Blair  of  Jackson,  Jackson  being,  of 
course,  the  place  where  the  Republican 
Party  had  been  formed  under  The  Oaks 
only  6  years  earlier,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  our  war  Governor  of  the 
State  of  &fichigan. 

The  Michigan  delegation  was  instruc- 
ted to  support  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion and  candidacy  of  William  H.  Seward 
of  New  York,  and  adhered  to  that  posi- 
tion throughout  the  three  ballots  which 
were  taken  at  Chicago.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  of  course,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  other  speakers,  a  switch 
of  four  Ohio  votes  on  the  third  ballot 
gave  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Austin  Blair,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
strongest  of  Mr.  Seward's  supporters, 
having  made  for  him  the  seconding 
speech,  then  arose  and.  with  what  the 
gentleman  fnxn  Iowa  has  termed  cor- 
rectly good  sportsmanship,  made  one  of 
the  outstanding  addresses  of  the  con- 
vention, a  portion  of  which  I  should  like 
to  read  at  this  time.  I  quote  from  Aus- 
tin Blair's  remarks  following  the  nomi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Chicago 
100  years  ago: 

Like  my  friend  who  has  Just  taken  his 
seat,  the  State  of  Michigan,  from  first  to 
last,  has  cast  her  vote  for  the  great  states- 
man of  New  York.  She  has  nothing  to  take 
back.  She  has  not  sent  me  forward  to  wor- 
ship the  rising  sun,  but  she  has  put  me 
forward  to  say  that,  at  your  behests  here 
today,  she  lays  down  her  first,  beet  loved 
candidate  to  take  up  yours,  with  some  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  with  aome  quivering  in  the 
veins;  but  she  does  not  fear  that  the  fame 
of  Seward  will  sxiffer,  for  she  knows  that  his 
name  is  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union;  it  will  be  written,  and  read,  and 
beloved  long  after  the  temporary  excitement 
of  this  day  has  passed  away,  and  when  Pres- 
idents themselves  are  forgotten  in  the  ob- 
livion which  oomes  over  all  t«nporal  things. 
We  stand  by  him  still.  We  have  followed 
him  with  a  single  eye  and  with  unwavering 
faith  in  times  past.  We  marshal  now  behind 
him  In  the  grand  column  which  shall  go  out 
to  battle   for  Abraham  Lincoln,   of  Illinois. 

Mark  you,  what  has  obtained  today  will 
obtain  in  November.  Lincoln  will  be  elected 
by  the  people.  We  say  of  our  candidate, 
Ood  bless  his  magnanimous  soul.  I  promise 
you  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represrat,  where  the  Re- 
publican Party  from  the  days  of  its  organi- 
sation to  this  hour,  never  srifTered  a  single 
defeat,  we  will  give  you  for  the  gallant  zon 
of  Ullnots,  the  glorious  standard  bearer  of 
the  West,  a  round  35,000  majority. 

It  so  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
spite  of  an  obvious  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  perhaps  an  early  lack  at  en- 
thusiasm in  Michigan  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
nevertheless  in  the  election  ol  that  year 
in  November.  Michigan  gave  Lincoln 
a  margin  of  23,413  votes  over  Mr.  Doug- 
las,  the  candidate   of   the  E>0mocratic 
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Paily.  wiiich  was  almost  the  25.000  ma- 
jority promised  by  Governor  Blair  in  his 
famous  speech  in  Chicago. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  here  on  this 
occasion.  I  want  to  commend  our  dis- 
tmguLshed  friend  from  Iowa  for  his  hav- 
ing prepared  this  time  and  made  these 
vei-y  moving  remarks  alx>ut  the  conven- 
tion I  certainly  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  permitting  all  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  this  after- 
noon in  calling  attention  to  this  historic 
centennial.  I  thank  the  gentleman  ven' 
much. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  his  appropri- 
ate remarks  I  am  sure  the  address  he 
referred  to  by  the  great  Governor  of 
Michigan  at  that  time  was  a  real  mark 
of  statesmanship,  one  of  our  great  herit- 
ages, of  which  we  ought  to  be  very  proud. 

Mr.  BENTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ters which  I  earlier  secured  permission 
to  include  with  my  remarks  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

THe  MICHICAN   DrLBOATION  AT  THE  REPUBLICAN 

Nation Ai.  Convention   or   1860 
Mlchliran  was  represented  at   the  Chicago 
convention  of  the  Republican  Party  ol  i860 
by    the    following    delegates:    Austin    Blair. 
Jackson:     Walton     W      Murphy.     JoneevUle; 
Thomas  White  Perry.  Orand  Haven;  and  J.J 
St.  Clair.  Marquette,  were  delegates  at  large 
Delegates  from  the  State's  four  districts  In- 
cluded J   a  Peterson.  Detroit;  Alex  D.  Crane. 
Dexter:   Jesse  G    Beeaon.  Dowaglac.   William 
\j.   Stoughton    SturgLs:   Franci*  Qulnn.  NUes; 
Erastus  Hussey.  Battle  Creek;  D   C    Buckland. 
Pontlac.  and  Michael  T   C    Ple-ssner.  Saginaw 
Perry    was    chosen    vice    president    ol    the 
convention  to  represent  Michigan      Slough- 
ton  was   chosen   secretary   to    represent    the 
State.     Murphy  was  appointed   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Organisation.  Quiun  to 
the  Credentials  Committee    and  Blair  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee 

Austin  Blair,  who  »as  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  delegation,  was  shorUy  nominated 
by  the  Republicans  .t«  their  candidate  for 
Governor  He  was  elected,  senlng  two  terms 
from  1861  through  1864.  and.  because  he  was 
Michigan's  ~war  Governor.  '  he  Is  one  ol  the 
State's  most  famous  Governors  Several  of 
the  other  members  of  the  delegation  also 
had  distinguished  careers  as  public  servants 
Perry  was  later  a  Congressman  and  a  US 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  was  acting  Vice 
President  in  1876-77  Stoughton  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  during  the  Civil 
War  and  afterwards  served  two  terms  In  the 
US  House  or  Representatives  Hussey  had 
been  president  of  the  famous  Jackson  con- 
vention of  18M  where  the  Republican  Party 
■im^  formed  'under  the  oak.s. "  and  he  held 
nvimerous  public  office?  on  the  SUte  and  local 
level 

Michigan's  delegation  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port William  H  Seward  of  New  York  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  uominaUon. 
Tills  pledge  reflected  the  personal  pref- 
erences of  most  ol  the  members  of  the 
d«  legation  and  apparently  also  reflected  the 
feelings  of  most  Michigan  Republicans 
Tliere  are  several  reasons  for  Seward  s  popu- 
larity In  Michigan  He  was  well  known  in 
tl-e  State,  having  visited  and  spoken  In 
Michigan  on  numerous  occasions.  He  was  a 
N'jw  Yorker,  which  brought  him  close  to  the 
tlotisands  of  Mlchlganltes  who  had  been 
born  and  raised  In  that  State  Pinally.  be- 
fcre  the  Republican  Party  had  been  formed 
lE  1854.  Seward,  as  n  leading  Whig,  had 
enunciated  most  forcefully  the  antlslavery 
p:-lnclples  which  became  such  an  Important 
piirt   of  the  Republican  platform.     Linc<Mn, 


on  the  other  hand,  had  spoken  only  once 
In  Michigan,  at  Kalamazoo  in  1856  on  be- 
half of  John  C.  Premont. 

Before  and  dtu-ing  the  convention  of  1860 
strong  efforts  were  made  to  get  Seward  sup- 
porters to  drop  him  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
other  candidates.  The  main  argtiment  used 
against  Seward  was  that  although  he  was 
strong  In  the  so-called  safe  States  (such  as 
Michigan)  he  could  not  carry  the  doubtful 
States.  Particularly.  It  was  said  he  could 
not  carry  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  Both 
States  held  their  elections  In  October,  and 
it  was  said  that  Fremont's  poor  showing  In 
these  States  in  October  1856  caused  serious 
defects  among  his  supporters  which  led  to 
his  defeat  nationally  In  the  November  elec- 
tions in  the  other  States.  However,  the 
Michigan  delegation  remained  steadfast  In 
its  support  of  Seward 

WUUam  W.  E\arts  placed  Seward's  name 
in  nomination,  and  his  si>eech  was  received 
enthusiastically.  Lincoln  followers  then 
greeted  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  by  N.  B. 
Judd  with  what  the  official  record  described 
as  "Immense  applause."  The  Seward  and 
Lincoln  forces  then  engaged  In  a  duel  to  see 
which  one  could  arouse  the  most  enthusiasm 
for  their  candidate  Blair  seconded  Seward 
in  what  one  member  of  the  convention  many 
years  later  still  remembered  as  "one  of  the 
outstanding  speeches  of  the  convention." 
The  Seward  supporters  followed  Blair's 
speech  with  a  tremendous  demonstration. 
•  No  Comanches.  no  panthers  ever  struck  a 
higher  note,  or  gave  screams  with  more 
Infernal  Intensity."  a  convention  observer 
declared  But  then  Lincoln's  nomination 
was  seconded  and  the  demonstration  that 
followed  outdid  the  best  the  Seward  forces 
could  muster.  'New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  delegates  sat  together  and  were  in 
this  tempest  very  quiet,"  the  same  observer 
reported.  "Many  of  their  faces  whitened  as 
the  Lincoln  yawp  swelled  into  a  wild  hozjinna 
of  victory." 

On  the  third  ballot,  on  May  18,  a  switch 
ol  four  votes  In  the  Ohio  delegation  gave 
Lincoln  the  required  number  to  win  the 
nomination.  Evarts.  speaking  for  the 
Seward  forces,  arose  and  moved  that  Lin- 
coln's nomination  be  made  unanlmotis. 
Blair  then  arose,  and  spoke  for  the  Michigan 
delegation  which  had  cast  Its  12  votes  for 
Seward  on  each  of  the  three  ballots.  The 
eminent  historian.  William  Hesseltine.  has 
called  the  speech  Blair  now  made  "the  speech 
of  the  hour."  It  showed  "evidence  of  real 
sincerity"  In  pledging  Michigan's  support 
of  Lincoln. 

Blalr  said  to  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion: 

"Like  my  friend  who  has  Just  taken  his 
seat,  the  State  of  Michigan,  from  first  to  last, 
has  cast  her  vote  for  the  great  statesman  of 
New  Yt/rk  She  has  nothing  to  take  back. 
She  has  not  sent  me  forward  to  worship  the 
rising  sun.  but  she  has  put  me  forward  to 
aay  that,  at  your  behests  here  today,  she  lays 
down  her  first,  best  loved  candidate  to  take 
up  yours,  with  some  beating  of  the  heart, 
with  some  quivering  in  the  veins  [much 
applause];  but  she  does  not  fear  that  the 
fame  of  Seward  will  suffer,  for  she  knows 
that  his  name  is  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  American  Union;  it  will  be  written,  and 
read,  and  beloved  long  after  the  temporary 
excitement  of  this  day  has  passed  away,  and 
when  Presidents  themselves  are  forgotten  In 
the  oblivion  which  comes  over  all  temporal 
things  We  stand  by  him  still.  We  have 
followed  him  with  a  single  eye  and  with  un- 
wavering faith  In  times  past.  We  marshal 
now  behind  him  In  the  grand  column  which 
shall  go  out  to  battle  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
of  Illinois. 

"Mark  you.  what  has  obtained  today  will 
obtain  in  November  next.  Lincoln  wUl  be 
elerted  by  the  people.  We  say  of  our  candi- 
date.    God     bless     his     magnanimous    soul. 


[Tremendous  applause  ]  I  promise  yon  that 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  where  the  Republican 
Party  from  the  days  of  Ita  orgtmizatlon  to 
this  hour,  never  suffered  a  single  defeat,  we 
will  give  you  for  the  gallant  son  of  Illinois, 
and  glorious  standard  bearer  of  the  West,  a 
rotmd  25,000  majority." 

So  hectic  was  the  convention  proceedings 
that  It  appears  uncertain  whether  Evarts' 
motion  was  ever  properly  put  and  acted 
upon.  Despite  what  Blalr  said,  it  appears 
that  the  Michigan  delegation  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  Mlchlganltes  who  were  at  the  con- 
vention were  sorely  disappointed  at  Seward's 
defeat.  The  Michigan  delegation  returned 
home  by  railroad  and  tried  to  work  up  en- 
thusiasm for  Lincoln.  One  who  accom- 
panied the  train  recalled  later:  "We  started 
out  m  a  train  trimmed  with  Lincoln  ban- 
ners, but  in  spite  of  the  banners  and  in  spite 
of  Blair's  earnest  speeches,  we  did  not  get  a 
cheer  for  Lincoln  all  the  way  from  NUes  to 
Detroit."  In  November,  however,  Michigan 
gave  Lincoln  a  margin  of  23,418  votes  over 
the  Democrat  Douglas,  almost  the  25.000  ma- 
jority promised  by  Blalr  at  Chicago. 


Lincoln  and  Michigan 
(Address  by  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Dear- 
born, president,  Abraham  Lincoln  Civil 
War  Round  Table  of  Michigan,  before  Joint 
convention  of  the  Michigan  Leglslattire. 
February  13. 1958) 

( Foreword,  by  Hon  Louis  C.  Cram  ton.  State 
representative  from  Lapeer  County:  "Mr- 
President,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  .House  of  Representatives  of  Mich- 
igan :  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  on  the  12th 
day  of  Pebruary,  148  years  ago  in  a  frontier 
cabin  with  one  window  and  a  dirt  floor,  and 
throtigh  this  Joint  session  of  iU  legislative 
bodies,  the  SUte  of  Michigan  today  pays 
tribute  to  this  preeminent  world  figure  ever 
to  be  revered  as  democracy's  exemplar.  We 
&it  fortunate  to  have  wltli  us  a  notable 
Michigan  authority  on  Lincoln.  Mr.  Arthur 
M  Smith,  of  Dearborn,  president  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  Mich- 
igan, who  wUl  address  us  on  the  subject 
Lincoln  and  Michigan.'  ") 

Mr  Craraton,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  SpecJcer. 
members  of  the  senate  and  house  and 
Jrieudi.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  149  years 
ago  yesterday  He  lived  but  56  short  years 
For  21  years  of  this  time  he  was  at  home, 
the  dutiful  son  of  what  today  we  call  an 
underprivileged  family.  In  the  remaining 
35  years  of  his  life  he  was  to  become  the 
symbol  of  America  In  the  hearts  of  millions 
here  and  abroad  Today  we  pause  in  a 
troubled  world  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory. 
It  is  altogether  proper  that  we  should  do  so. 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  symbolizes  as  does  no 
other  historical  figure  the  triumph  of  a  man 
and  his  ideals  over  his  environment  and  the 
partisan  struggles  of  his  time. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  is  to  be  espe- 
cially commended  on  this  splendid  custom 
of  meeting  in  Joint  convention  to  conunemo- 
rate  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  I  am  very 
honored,  indeed,  to  have  been  asked  to  ad- 
dress you  today  on  the  subject,  "Lincoln 
and  Michigan." 

The  able  speakers  on  like  occasions  in  pre- 
vious years  have  given  you  inspired  word 
pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  man 
These  addresses,  supported  by  scholarly  re- 
search have  been  executed  with  admirable 
skUl.  Today  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dupli- 
cate these  efforts.  Instead,  I  shall  speak  to 
you  about  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Inventor 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  the  statesman — be- 
cause in  both  capacities  he  was  so  closely 
associated  with  Michigan  backgrounds. 

As  an  Inventor  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
it  his  lifelong  habit  to  Inquire  into  the 
nature  of  things.  He  exhibited  irtiat  he 
cfUled  the  habit  of  Invention:  the  habit  of 
observation  and  reflection.     As  a  statesman 
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b*  nUmi  upon  Uicm  observations  and  r«- 
flactlona  as  h«  formulated  tboM  polldea 
which  prMenred  the  Union  In  bU  time  and 
which  can  aave  the  world  In  our  time. 

Today  the  world  needs  leaders  who  like 
Lincoln  are  both  Inventors  and  statesmen. 
As  Inventors  they  can  obeerve  and  reflect 
upon  the  technology  which  ha*  glvon  us  Jet 
planes,  radio,  radar,  and  television.  They 
can  see  more  than  destruction  In  the  release 
of  atomic  energy.  Space  to  them  Is  mc»-e 
than  a  tactical  weapon  In  an  unrelenting 
war  of  Ideologies.  Probing  the  world  about 
them,  inventors  ipeclallM  In  doing  the  Im- 
poeslble.  They  have  vision.  They  have  a 
will  to  do.    They  have  InlUatlve. 

When  the  Icnowledge  and  skills  of  the  In- 
ventor are  oomblned  with  the  sttrlbutee  of 
statesmanship,  realistic  political  policies  will 
emerge— policies  which  the  world  must  have 
very  soon  If  mankind  U  to  lurvtve 

Abraham  Lincoln  blended  the  mind  of  the 
Inventor  with  the  skills  of  the  sUUieman  in 
such  perfect  proportions  that  he  Bt«nds  to- 
day as  the  one  great  American  to  whom  we 
can  turn  for  timely  inspiration,  counsel  and 
guidance. 

Here  Is  the  secret  for  the  growth  cf  the  so- 
called  "Unoola  Cult."  There  are  nmny  stu- 
dents and  ooUeotors  of  Uncolnlana  In  Mich- 
igan who,  In  common  with  other  members  of 
thU  cult,  share  the  sentiment  recently  ex- 
pressed by  the  eminent  director  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  of  Port  Wayne, 
Ind,.  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

"Abraham  Lincoln."  says  Dr  McMurtry, 
"■eeoM  to  take  hold  of  people  as  no  other 
hiatorleal  character  does.  He  Is  somoone  they 
can  tie  themselves  to  He  poesess«<d  a  true 
nobility  at  character,  yet  he  was  llku  the  reet 
of  us  m  BO  many  human  ways.  We  feel  that 
we  really  know  him  Tet  Abraham  Lincoln 
remains  a  paradox."  ' 

Michigan  met  Abraham  Lincoln  ss  an  In- 
ventor in  1844  when  he  looked  upon  our 
beautiful  peninsula  from  the  deck  of  the  lake 
steamer  Olobe.  Michigan  met  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  stateaman  when  be  addressed  the 
lf^1^t1r»■r^ft  rally  of  YouRg  Republlcans  for 
Fremont  in  18M.  This  combination  of  In- 
ventor and  stateeman  Is  Indeed  a  paradox. 

Rumor  and  speculation  has  It  that  Lincoln 
in  his  lifetime  also  appeared  at  Hay  City. 
Pontlac.  and  Detroit.  These  vUlts  have  not 
been  verified  by  acceptable  proofs.  In  com- 
mon with  every  Lincoln  student  In  Michigan, 
I  would  like  to  see  these  vlslu  verlflrd.  As  of 
today,  however,  we  know  nothing  about  the 
reasons  for  such  alleged  visits  nor  do  we 
know  anything  about  Lincoln's  part  In  them 

DeeplM  the  fact  that  other  States  were 
more  fortunate  In  their  contacts  with  Abra- 
ham Unooln  during  hU  lifetime,  Michigan 
today  poMHiti  a  rich  store  of  Unooln  ma- 
terials and  has  mads  tlgnlfloant  oontrlbu- 
tiona  to  reeent  Unooln  atudlea.  Thomas  I 
•tarr  found  the  long  lost  Kalamaaoo  apeeeh 
and  wmA*  It  available  to  Uncoln  itudants 
Ka  also  published  his  hlsturtoal  resMirches  on 
Llnoola  and  tha  Detroit  nivsr  Bruoa  Oatton, 
notad  author  on  Unooii)  and  Ctvtl  War 
Ihemaa  la  a  native  ion  of  Petoakey  Oart 
•andburf  wrou  his  masterful  "Wm  Taari" 
whlla  Uvini  at  Harbert  Valuable  oollMtlona 
of  UnoolnTana  art  located  at  the  Clamanta 
Ubranr  in  Ann  Afbor.  in  the  Burton  hiatorl- 
eal oollMtlons  at  Datrtiit,  and  in  the  Dwight 
B  Waldo  eollNllon  at  WMtarn  Miohlgan 
Univeraity  of  Kalamaaoo  There  art,  in  addU 
tion.  a  numbar  of  privately  owned  o<aiaetlona 
uf  Unooln  matarlali  In  Michigan  levaral  of 
which  are  nationally  known. 

One  of  the  beet  publicised  bits  of  Un- 
colnlana in  Mlohlffan  la  the  Lofi^i  County 
Cuurthouae  in  OrtenfUld  Vtllage  Xanry 
Pord.  bom  9  years  before  the  death  of  Abra* 
ham  Unooln.   was.   like   Uncoln,   both   an 
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Inventor  and  a  stateeman.  We  know  htm 
best  as  an  Inventor  but  I  am  sure  history 
will  also  know  him  as  a  sUtesman.  The 
carefVil  reetoratlon  of  the  Logan  County 
Courthouse  and  the  choice  Uncoln  Items  col- 
lected by  Henry  Pcm^  reveal  the  close 
philosophical  kinship  which  existed  between 
these  two  Inventor -statesmen. 

Thtere  Is  a  strong  urge  to  tell  you  more 
aboia  theee  fasclnaUng  aspects  of  Uncoln 
and  Michigan  but  they  are  a  part  of  another 
story.  Let  us  then  return  to  the  two  episodes 
previously  mentioned — Lincoln's  visit  to 
Michigan  as  an  Inventor  in  1848.  and  hU  visit 
to  Kftlamasoo  as  a  statesman  In  1860 

In  Kalamaaoo  In  1850  Uncoln  said  the 
key  to  the  greatness  of  Amsrlca  wi^  that 
"B\-ery  man  can  make  himself"  Here  Is  the 
philosophy  o{  Abraham  Uncoln.  the  self- 
reiunt  Inventor  But  at  the  same  time  Abra- 
ham Uncoln,  the  sti,tesman,  added  the 
qualification  that  such  a  man  must  be  free; 
free  that  Is  from  both  physical  and  menUl 
shackles  and  must  be  living  In  a  nation 
such  as  America.  In  which  the  government 
assures  him  the  freedoms  which  he  must 
have  If  he  Is  to    make  himself" 

Tills  blending  of  the  phlloeophtc  Inventor 
with  the  practical  statesmsn  in  Abraham 
Uncoln  provided  the  leadership  which  was 
extolled  by  Woodrow  Wilson  In  his  Chicago 
addrass  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Un- 
ooln^ birth  Then  as  now  we  can  Join  In 
Wilson's  fervent  plea,  "Ood  send  us  such  men 
again."  ' 

The  balanced  combination  of  Inventor  and 
statesman  In  Abraham  Uncoln  Is  not  unique 
In  American  history.  Before  his  time  It  had 
been  possessed  by  Benjamin  PrankUn,  George 
Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Possess- 
ing It.  each  had  blended  an  inventor's  vision 
with  practical  statesmanahlp  to  leave  to  this 
Nation  the  (Mlltlcal  philosophy  and  the 
structure  of  government  so  revered  by  Abra- 
ham Uncoln 

I  have  told  you  that  Michigan  first  met 
Abraham  Uncoln  as  an  inventor  As  a  first- 
term  Congressman  from  Illinois,  Lincoln  re- 
turrved  from  Washington  to  Springfield  by 
way  of  the  New  Sngland  States  and  the 
Greqt  Lakes  In  the  early  fall  of  1848  he 
visited  Niagara  Falls  and  embarked  at  Port 
Buffalo  as  a  passenger  on  the  lake  steamer 
Olobe.  The  Globe  reported  at  Detroit  on 
September  29,  1848.'  A  story  In  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  the  next  day  recounu  that  the 
steatuhlp  Canada  In  going  down  the  river 
on  Thursday  night  had  run  ashore  on  Fight- 
ing  Island  and  was  there  when  the  Globe 
cam»  up 

H*re  then  was  the  specucle-  two  great, 
steamers  In  a  great  river — one  passing  safely 
to  Its  destination,  the  other  aground  on  a 
BhoiU  What  visions  this  must  havs  con- 
jured in  Uneoln'B  memory  What  reflections 
this  observation  must  havs  inspired  Hers 
was  a  need  Kere  was  a  problem  Lincoln 
had  had  a  personal,  firsthand  contact  with 
the  problems  of  river  navigation  He  had 
ono«  floated  a  flatboat  stuck  on  the  Rutledge 
Dam  In  New  Balem  by  the  ilmpls  eRpedlsni 
of  isourlng  an  auger  fron\  the  shore  aikd 
drilling  a  hole  In  the  end  of  the  boat  which 
•ktai^dad  nvar  tha  dam.  Thiti  had  allowed 
tha  water  to  drain  out  of  the  boat,  and  so 
luorMsed  Its  buoyanoy  that  it  ttuateil  over 
tha  dam  after  which  the  hnis  was  phigged 
and  the  boat  continued  on  Its  trip  to  New 
Orleans 

Obviously,  such  an  sxpedlent  was  not  (mm- 
•ibll  with  a  Great  Lake  lUamer  trap(>e<i  on 
the  »hoals  oif  Fighting  Island     There  was  no 


'Cantannial  addraaa  of  Dr  Wixxlrow  Wil- 
son. Ohloaffo,  111.,  Fab.  18.  1009,  as  quuUd  In 
"Unooln  Lore  No.  dM,"  Nov  94.  l»4l 

• 'The  Detroit  River  and  Abraham  Unooln" 
Thoinaa  I.  Starr.  Bulletin  of  the  Detroit 
KUlDrical  Society,  vol  III,  Nov  S.  February 
1»4V. 


place  to  transport  the  cargo  or  passengers. 
There  wss  no  way  to  lighten  the  load.  Un- 
coln m\ut  have  closely  observed  the  actlvl- 
tiee  of  the  crew  of  the  Canada  In  wedging 
under  the  sides  of  the  gunwales,  empty  casks, 
barrels,  and  even  bales  of  straw  to  Increase 
the  buoyancy  of  the  ship  and  float  her  off 
the  shoals. 

Lincoln  reflected  on  this  problem  and  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  It.  When  he 
returned  to  Springfield,  he  deecrlbed  theee 
events  to  his  partner  "Billy"  Harndon  who 
in  after  years  was  to  write  *  that  Lincoln, 
continued  to  think  about  this  problem  of 
rlverboat  navigation  As  a  reeult,  he  sug- 
gested sttachlng  a  kind  of  bellows  on  each 
side  of  the  hull  of  the  craft  Just  below  the 
waterllne '  By  a  system  of  ropes  and  pul- 
leys, whenever  the  keel  grated  on  the  sand 
these  bellow*  were  to  be  lowered  to  the  water 
and  inflated  and  thus  buoyed  up  the  vessel 
was  expected  to  float  clear  of  the  shoal 

When  Uncoln  reached  home.  Herndon 
tells  us  thst,  "hs  at  once  set  to  work  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  hU  plan. 
Walter  Davis,  a  mechanic  having  a  shop  near 
our  ofDce.  granted  him  the  use  of  his  tools 
and  likewise  assisted  him  In  making  the 
model  of  a  miniature  vessel  of  the  arrange- 
ment as  above  deecrlbed  Unooln  mani- 
fested ardent  Interest  In  It  Occasionally. 
he  would  bring  the  model  In  the  ofllce  and 
while  whittling  on  It  would  deecant  on  Its 
merits  and  the  revolution  It  was  destined  to 
work  In  steamt>oat  navigation."*  This 
model  Is  now  preserved  and  can  be  seen  In 
Washington  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

Gains  Paddock,  an  old  resident  of  Spring- 
Held  remembered  that  when  the  boat  model 
was  completed.  Uncoln,  to  prove  his  asser- 
tion that  the  Sangamon  River  was  navigable, 
demonstrated  his  boat  In  one  of  the  public 
watering  troughs  In  the  public  square  at 
Springfield  ' 

This  invention  was  no  passing  fancy  with 
Lincoln  When  he  returned  to  Waahliiglon 
early  In  1849.  he  took  the  model  with  him 
and  secured  the  servlcee  of  a  Washington 
patent  attorney.  Zenos  C  Robblns.  The 
model  was  filed,  an  application  for  patent 
was  made,  and  on  May  23.  1849.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  granted  US   Patent  No.  6,409 

Many  Unooln  scholars  have  Ignored  theee 
events,  or  have  treated  this  Invention  as 
something  of  a  curiosity.  This  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  do  From  an  Inumate  profeaelonal 
association  with  inventors  for  nearly  Sa 
years.  I  know  that  an  Inventor  will  not  carry 
an  Idea  as  far  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln  un- 
less he  is  susuined  by  some  broader  vision. 
In  Hll  cases,  ths  invention  patented  Is  but 
a  means  Ui  an  end — a  mechanlam,  if  you 
please  to  give  reality  to  a  vision 

I  am  ceruin  that  Unoolu  must  have  had 
a  brooder  vision  which  caused  him  shortly 
after  the  war-threatened  first  Inaugural,  to 
think  about  his  boat  model  and  to  have  one 
of  the  pKMni  Ofllce  employees  find  It  fur 
him  ' 

What  then  can  we  say  now.  nsarly  110 
years  Inter  motivated  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
inNPnior  to  make  this  luventlnnT  Pari  of 
the  nn«wi>r  to  this  question  Is  found  in  the 

<  Herndon  incorrectly  tells  (he  su>ry  as  in- 
volvli\g  the  "ship  t.lnooln  was  on  "  There 
Is  IU1  record  of  ths  (liobe  having  been  in- 
vtilved  in  this  episode  except  as  passing  the 
■trai\ded  C'ansda 

'This  Is  also  incorrect  Both  the  model 
and  Uie  patent  show  the  bellows  to  be  above 
the  waterllns 

'  Altraham  Unooln,  Harndon  h  Wetk  -I 
vol  sd  .  D  Appleton  *  Co  1990  Vol  I, 
pp  990  9B9 

'Lincoln  Lore  No.  MS,  June  4,  194ft  '  Con- 
greasman  Unooln'i  Patent" 

•  BighU  and  Seoreta  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal'^  by  Dr  John  B.  mis.  published  Jones. 
Jenkin  A  Co,  Chloago.  Ill —IBM,  p.  94*. 
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]>latiorm  upon  which  he  waged  his  fir»t 
.ampaign  for  the  State  legislature.  Xven  at 
tiiat  time  he  had  promised  to  work  for  Im- 
])rovement  of  the  rivers.  Uncoln  was  first  of 
iJl  a  riverman  who  knew  rivers  from  years  of 
liisthand  contact  with  them.  He  knew 
what  rivers  had  meant  to  him  He  knew 
them  as  nature's  right-of-way  to  places 
^rhere  man  wished  to  go.  He  knew  the  shal- 
low streams  which  led  to  the  greater  rivers. 
He  knew  these  great  rivers  as  they  joined 
the  cities,  villagee.  and  peoples  of  the  eep- 
ikrate  States  and  territories  into  one  great 
iind  united  Nation.  He  knew  the  need  for 
iransportatlon  to  the  West.  I  believe  he 
i«w  In  the  western  rivers  and  In  his  little 
l>oat  a  ready  answer  to  the  problem  of  west- 
ern  exploration   and   western    expansion 

Certainly  to  a  riverman  of  Uncoln  s  ex- 
l>erlenoe,  vision,  and  ability,  the  Detroit 
lilver  with  a  great  steamship  fust  on  a  shoal 
|)resented  a  challenge  to  his  inventive  mind 
That  his  solution  msy  hsve  been  imprac- 
tical is  beside  the  point  He  had  demon- 
titrated  what  he  was  laUr  to  call  the  habit 
of  invention;  tliat  Is.  the  hnbll  of  "obeervn- 
'inn  and  reflection"  • 

The  rlverboat  Is  but  one  example  nf  Lin- 
coln's sclentlflc  abilities  In  the  Uncoln 
:v<useum  In  Washington  DC.  there  Is  a 
model  of  a  small  wagon  which  Is  attributed 
•o  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Inventor  To 
<late  his  Inventorship  has  not  been  docu- 
mented. If  It  can  be  established,  then  At>ra- 
ham  Uncoln  was  fully  90  years  ahead  of  the 
art  In  his  development  of  the  type  of  vehicle 
.iteerlng  which  Is  common  in  the  automobiles 
of  today  and  In  which  each  front  wheel  turns 
ibout  Its  own  spindle 

Many  who  knew  him  said  he  was  a  man  of 

•  leclded  scientific  bent  of  mind  Dr  Joseph 
Senry.  one  of  Americas  greatest  scientists. 
oame  to  know  Lincoln  well  by  serving  as  his 

'scientific  adviser"  during  the  Civil  War, 
ind  said  that  he  "nuirveled  at  the  Presl- 
lent's  grasp  of  scientific  matters  "  '* 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  examined  the 
original  longhand  statement  of  Dr  John 
Allen  which  Is  now  preserved  as  a  part  of  the 
;iobert  Todd  Lincoln  collection  In  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  I  was  Interested  to  note  that 
ills  longtime  friend  of  Abraham  Uncoln 
]iad  written  In  1800.  that  Lincoln's  mind  was 
of  a  "metaphysical  and  philosophical  order," 
iind  that  Uncoln  had  made  geology  and  other 
iiclences  a  special  stuily  Dr  Allen  also  com- 
ments on  the  fact  that  Uncoln  "has  an  in- 
ventive faculty — Is  always  studying  liit<i  the 
nature  of  things  "  ■■ 

"Behind  the  solemn,  furrowed  countenance 
of  Abraham  Unooln  was  an  Inquisitive 
mind,"  wrltee  Benjsmln  P  Thomas  In  his 
foreword  to  the  recent  book  "Lincoln  and  the 
';^x>ls  of  War  "     "It  ranged"  writes  Thomas 

over  the  abstract  and  the  Infinite,  the  abso- 

tuts  and  the  immediate      It  was  phllueophl- 

(Ml.    and    at    the   aame   time    was    Intensely 

l>raeUeiU" 

"On  the  practlfrtl  level,"  TlH>n\n»  roiiHtuies 

Uncoln's  curiosity  directed  ilseir  amonR 
other  things,  to  mechanical  devices " 
Thomas  quotes  a  fellow  lawyer  of  Ui\(h>Iii's 
iifho  remembered  that  whenever  Unc«»ln  sn- 
io\interert  a  new  niece  of  farm  machinery 
on  hu  rounds  of  the  old  eighth  riroull,  "he 
would  carefully  sHamine  it  all  over  first  gen- 
« rally  and  then  rrliically.  hs  would  sight  It 
to  determine   If  It   was   straight  or  war)>ed 

•  lid  It  he  ooulU  make  a  praotlcai  test  of  ll. 
¥ 

♦Lecture  on  "Discoveries  k  Invention'— 
i'l\p  t'olleoi#<1  Works  of  Llncoli\  Nov  P 
llrtnler  Itvitgrrs  University  Press,  I0ft8,  vol 
111   p  3M 

"Quoted  »>v  Renjiunln  P  Thomas  In  the 
foreword  to  "Uncoln  and  the  Tools  of  War" 
by  Robert  V  Bruce;  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co .  Inc.. 
I9A0  p  X 

i  "Robert  Tixld  Uncoln  Pajiers  vol  1,  p, 
10     Ubrary  of  CX>ngreaa. 


he  would  do  that;  be  would  turn  It  over  or 
around  and  stoop  down  or  He  down,  If  neces- 
sary, to  look  under  it;  he  would  examine  It 
closely,  and  then  stand  off  and  examine  It 
at  a  little  distance:  he  would  shake  It.  lift  It. 
roll  It  about,  upend  It.  overset  It.  and  thus 
ascertain  every  quality  and  utility  which 
i:ihered  in  it,  so  far  as  acute  and  patient 
investigation  could  do  It." 

Uvlng  on  the  periphery  of  the  machine 
a^t  In  America.  "  Thomas  observes,  Uncoln 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  technological  ad- 
vances that  were  taking  place  about  him  He 
ix>ndere<l  on  the  Impact  of  those  advances  on 
mankind 

After  reviewing  Uncoln's  Interest  In  the 
mechanical  arts  to  provide  superior  arn\s  for 
the  north.  Thomas  writes:  ""TTiat  many  of 
thene  devices  fulled  does  not  mean  that  Un- 
coln wi\«  naue  or  absurdly  a  vtslonar)-.  In 
many  innunces  he  was  on  the  riKht  track  but 
simply  ahead  of  his  time"  " 

In  today's  frenrJed  race  to  train  "scl- 
entlsu."  let  us  remember  that  crash  programs 
in  scientific  education  may  give  lu  techni- 
cians but  they  cannot  give  us  Inventors  or 
Btatesmen  For  this  we  must  train  students 
in  the  fine  ort  of  observation  and  allow  them 
the  rime  necessary  for  reflection.  While 
necessary  to  inventors,  both  are  essential  for 
statesman   > 

Lincoln  8  abllltlea  as  an  inventor  become  of 
added  significance  when  they  are  blended 
with  his  skills  as  a  statesman.  The  In- 
ventor's habit  of  obaerratlon  and  reflection 
gave  a  special  quality  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  the  distinguished 
historian,  Allan  Nevlns,  comments  on  in  "'The 
auteemanshlp  of  the  Civil  War".  "The  spe- 
cial quality  of  Lincoln's  statcmanshlp",  says 
Allan  Nevlns,  "'was  its  ectraordinary  realism 
or  practicality  *■  Dr  Nevlns  then  points  out 
that  what  set  Lincoln  apart  from  other 
nutesmen  of  his  time  was  "his  grasp  of  what 
was  practicable  at  any  given  moment"  "■ 

It  wa£  as  such  a  statesman  that  Abraham 
Uncoln  paid  a  visit  to  Kalamaaoo,  Mich.,  on 
August  27,  18*8  There,  on  that  day,  Uncoln 
delivered  his  addrees  "Against  Extending 
Slavery"  and  demonstrated  how  much  he  had 
observed  and  how  much  he  had  reflected 
upon  the  problems  of  that  time.  Here  he 
was  playing  the  role  of  a  statesman  Stand- 
ing before  a  large  gathering,  billed  as  a  "for- 
eign '  speaker,  he  was  to  be  "tested"  as  he 
fnced  an  audience  made  up  mainly  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  and  radical  elements  of  the 
new  Republican  Party 

As  we  now  read  his  Kalamaaoo  speech,  we 
see  how  patiently  and  how  skillfully  Uncoln 
there  developed  those  fundamental  posltloni' 
which  he  was  to  state  more  fully  and  more 
eloquently  2  years  later  In  18M  In  his  "Rouse 
Divided  sixteen  at  Bprlngfleld,  111.,  and  still 
again  9  year*  later  In  1860  In  his  Coopet 
Institute  speech  at  New  York  City 

What  he  obaerved  at  Kalamaaoo  roust, 
have  been  the  subject  of  mueh  reflect loii 
by  Abraham  Uncoln,  the  statesman 

'f^i  many  in  the  crtjwd  at  XalMnaaoo 
Abraham  Lincoln  wiva  nothing  but  a  name 
ihey  had  come  U)  hear  ths  Usltle  Creek  Oler 
cuib  and  bands  fn>m  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor 
Jackson,  and  elsewhere  They  had  come  u< 
hear  their  Idol  "Rack"  ('handler  detMare,  "liel 
Kansas  come  In  as  a  slave  Ntnte  and  the 
North  will  muke  It  a  desert  "  '•  The  majority 
ttf  the  crtiwd  eohoed  the  senllinente  of  George 


>•  "Unooln  and  'lite  't\K)|s  of  War",  stii>ra. 
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*•  See  "Man  Is  Not  Primarily  a  FtntV  Dr 
Glenn  Olds  Hnturday  Review,  Feb  15,  19M. 
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"The  Statesmanship  of  tlie  Civil  War 
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quoted  in  Starr>Unooln'B  Kalamaaoo  addrese 
against  evtendlng  alaeery,  p.  II. 


C  Bates  whu  declared  that  day.  "Sooner  than 
see  another  foot  of  slave  territory  added  to 
the  Union."  he  would  "dash  It  to  atoms'  . 
"Sooner  ",  said  he.  "than  to  have  the  ship  of 
state  carry  a  crew  of  slaveholders,  let  her 
go  down  with  all  aboard".'* 

The  crowd  at  Kiilamazoo.  as  ttie  crowds 
later  were  to  do  at  Gettysburg  and  at  the 
second  inaugural,  listened  but  did  not  com- 
prehend the  message  of  Abraham  Uncoln. 
the  statesman. 

In  his  Kalaniazuu  address.  Uncoln.  the 
statesman,  recognised  the  problems  then 
before  the  people  He  saw  the  dividing  lines 
formed  between  the  slave  Stataa  and  the  free 
SUtes;  iMtween  the  North  and  the  South, 
between  the  abolitlonlsu  and  the  supporters 
nf  slavery.  He  knew  this  division  threatened 
the  Union. 

Recognlxing  these  things  In  his  speech  at 
Kalamaaoo;  sensint;  that  he  was  not  speaking 
the  sentlmenu  of  the  crowd;  Unooln,  the 
SUtesman,  urged  the  crowd  to  forget  theee 
differences  and  Join  him  In  the  most  im- 
portant issue  of  all,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  Lincoln,  the  suteaman,  saw  this  as 
the  only  course  if  this  Nation  was  to  achieve 
the  desuny  which  be  was  certain  a  divine 
providence  had  planned  for  it. 

In  his  speech  in  Kalamaaoo,  Lincoln  urged 
all  to  come  forward,  and  help  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  "for,"  said  Lincoln.  "It  is 
the  only  safeguard  of  our  liberties." 

Lincoln  then  concluded,  "Come,  and  keep 
coming  Strike,  and  strike  again."  "So 
sure  as  God  lives."  he  said,  "the  victory  shall 
be  yours.  "  *• 

The  KalamoKoo  Gaaette  reported  that  "Mr. 
Uncoln  •  •  •  made  a  very  fair  and  argu- 
mentative address,  but  was  far  too  conserva- 
tive and  Union-loving  in  his  sentiments  to 
suit  his  audience."  ■* 

Lincoln,  at  Kalamaaoo,  had  not  yet  at- 
tained the  stature  of  a  national  spokesman 
on  theee  Issues.  This  was  yet  to  come  in  the 
"House  Divided"  speech,  ths  Unooln- 
Douglas  debates,  and  finally  In  the  acclaim 
with  which  the  audience  received  his  speech 
at  Cooper  Institute.  In  Kalamaaoo.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was,  at  best,  a  successful  lawyer 
and  something  of  s  local  politician  from  a 
neighboring  State.  He  was  Jxist  beginning 
to  be  noticed  as  a  national  figure  There 
were  thoee  In  the  audience  at  Kalamaaoo 
who  rememt>ered  him  as  the  politician  whoee 
devastating  stuck  in  1848  on  the  venerable 
Lewis  Cass  ■*  had  been  a  deciding  factor  In 
defeating  Michigan's  only  bid  to  place  one 
of  lU  sons  in  the  WhiU  House 

There  also  were  thoee  in  the  audience  who, 
like  "Back"  Chandler,  were  offended  by 
Lincoln's  oonservatlve  views,  and  who  were 
to  become  so  openly  hostile  to  Unooln  that 
4  years  later  they  were  to  hold  the  Michigan 
delegation  for  Seward  when  Unooln  was 
nominated  for  the  Prealdenoy. 

I  doubt  if  many  In  the  crowd  In  Kalama»<M) 
appreciated  that  they  were  obaerving  the 
early  (lowering  of  Unooln  as  a  stateeman. 
Yet  It  was  truly  a  stateeman  whu  proclaimed 
lu  iheortiwd 

"We  are  a  great  empire  We  are  10  yeara 
old  We  stand  at  once  the  wonder  and  ad* 
miration  nf  the  whole  wt>rld,  and  we  must 
Inquire  what  It  Is  that  haa  given  ub  bo  much 
pr<wperlty,  and  we  Bhall  understand  that  to 
give  up  that  nne  thing,  would  be  to  give  up 
all  future  proaperlty  This  cause  l»  ihnt 
every  man  can  make  hlmseir  "  *• 


"  Xbld. 

**Btarr— Lincoln's  Kalamaaoo  Address,  pp, 
4A-40 

'•Ibid  ,p  49 

*  Lincoln's  remarks  on  Oaas  may  be  found 
In  Clifton  M,  Nloholi  "Ufa  of  Abraham 
Lineoln."  Moat,  Orowell  ft  Klrkpatriok  (1M0), 
p  I07eteeq. 

•"  Starr,  supra,  p,  M, 
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Unooln,  th«  aUtflanan.  »lao  spoke  of  our 
deep  MMI  abim&c  tntwwt  in  kMpint  the 
terrttorlea  open  for  home*  of  free  people. 
■Tbere  U  anottker  thtn^,**  aald  Uncola.  "and 
that  tt  the  mature  knowledie  we  hare— the 
greatest  Intereet  of  all.  It  la  the  doctrine, 
that  the  people  are  to  be  driven  from  the 
maxima  of  our  free  Government  •  •  •."• 

The  vtalon.  the  thoughts  and  aenttments 
of  Unooln,  the  atateonan.  at  KaIama:«oo  find 
further  expreaalon  In  hU  "Houa*  IHvlded" 
speech.  Renemberlng  the  problem  of  eo 
expressing  them  as  to  reach  hla  audience  In 
Kalamaaoo,  we  find  Lincoln,  the  Inventor, 
suggesting  certain  technical  analogies  and 
arguments  baaed  thereon  which  Ue  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  "House  Divided"  speech. 

It  Is  Lincoln  as  a  technician,  an  Inventor 
if  you  please,  who  suggesU  the  analogy  of  the 
sand  casting  mold  and  the  frame  timbers'* 
to  support  so  effectively  the  conclusions  of 
Lincoln  the  statesman.  In  the  "Rouse 
DlTlded"  speech  that  the  comblnaUcm  of  the 
Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scc>tt  deci- 
sion was  an  effective  machine  for  the  ex- 
tension o*  slavery. 

The  close-knit  fusion  of  the  Inver  tor  and 
the  statesman  tn  Lincoln  is  seen  alto  In  his 
lecture  on  "Dtscoverlee  and  Inventions" 
given  before  the  Phi  Alpha  Society,  of  Illi- 
nois CoUege  tn  Jacksonville,  HI .  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1869." 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to  take 
you  through  this  entire  lecture  for  I  believe 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  significance  In  Uie  Lin- 
coln story.  One  noted  Lincoln  scholar  told 
me  a  few  days  ago.  "That  Ls  the  speech  of  a 
wen  educa.ted  man"  Coming  as  it  does  be- 
tween the  "House  Divided"  speech  and  the 
"Cooper  Institute"  speech  it  shows  the  scope 
oC  Lincoln's  interests  and  the  intellectual 
growth  which  waa  to  become  so  apparent 
in  the  "Cooper  Institute  '  speech. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
aigniftoant  portions  of  this  speech  which  re- 
veal Lincoln  as  an  inventor  and  as  :^  states- 
man. 

"I  have  alr€€Mly  Intimated  my  c pinion." 
said  Lincoln,  in  this  lecture,  "that  in  the 
world's  history,  certain  Inventions  iind  dis- 
coveries occurred  of  particular  value,  on  ac- 
count at  their  great  efficiency  in  facilitating 
all  other  inventions  and  discoveries."  These 
included  among  others  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  introduction  of  patent 
laws." 

After  considering  the  problems  in  the  in- 
venting at  writing.  Lincoln  saw  it  as  a  means 
of  reccMTding  and  preserving  important  ob- 
servations, thus  pcasibly  leading  "to  an  im- 
portant invention,  years  and  even  centuries" 
later.  "In  one  world."  said  Lincoln,  "by 
means  of  writing,  the  seeds  of  invention 
were  more  permanently  preserved,  and  more 
widely  sown.*" 

Lincoln  was  concerned  about  the  liequal- 
ity  felt  by  uneducated  people;  about  bow 
such  people  looked  upon  the  educated  few 
as  superiCK'  beings.  "To  emancipate  the 
mind  from  this  false  and  underestimate  of 
Itself."  said  Lincoln,  "is  a  great  task  which 
printing  came  into  the   world  to  perform." 

He  then  speaks  of  how  difficult  it  is  "for 
us,  now  and  here  to  conceive  how  Jong  it 
took  to  tvaak  its  shackles  '  in  order,  as  he 
put  it,  "to  get  a  habit  of  freedom  of  btought, 
estAbllahed."  "It  is."  said  Lincoln,  "a  cu- 
rious fact  that  a  new  country  is  most  favor- 
able— almost  necessary — the  emancipation  of 


"  Starr,  supra,  p.  39. 

»  Quoted  from  p.  165,  "The  Uie  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  by  J.  G  Holland;  published  by 
Gurdon  Bill.  Sprlngfleld.  Mass..  1866. 

»<  "The  Collected  Works  of  Uncoln"— Roy 
P.  Baaler — Rutgers  University  Press,  1B5S. 
New  Brunswick,  !f  J.,  vol.  m,  p.  S86. 

»rbld. 

-Ibid. 


thought,  and  the  consequent  advancement 
of  clvtllaatloa  and  the  arts."  " 

Attm  reviewing  the  course  of  Invention 
throuih  Asia  and  the  older  countries,  thla 
leetui^  conttnuea  on  a  very  modern  theme. 
"•  •  •  we  hera  In  America."  said  Uncoln. 
"thlnl  wt  discover,  and  Invent,  and  improve. 
faater  than  any  of  them.  They  may  think 
this  U  arrogance;  but  they  cannot  deny  that 
Rxissla  has  called  upon  ua  to  show  her  how 
to  buQd  steamboats  and  railroads."" 

To  Uncoln.  the  discovery  of  America  was 
"an  eirent  greatly  favoring  and  facilitating 
useful  discoveries  and  inventions." 

The  "strong  slavery  of  the  mind"  which 
concerned  Uncoln  In  this  speech,  had  to  be 
broken  before  "freedom  of  thought"  could 
l>e  established.  America  was  the  new  country 
so  necessary  to  this  "emancipation  of 
thought  " 

Thlk.  then,  brings  us  back  to  Kalnmu2oo 
and  to  the  great  empire  whose  cause  he 
there  stated  as  being  "that  every  man  can 
make  himself." 

Uncoln's  message  at  Kalamazoo,  and  his 
lectune  at  Jacksonville.  111.,  have  particular 
applloablUty  to  the  dilemma  of  free  men  in 
otir  troubled  world  today.  Last  November, 
Howard  Past,  after  leaving  the  Communist 
Party,  wrote  an  article,  in  which  he  stated; 

"WJiatever  the  Communist  Party  once  was. 
today' It  Is  a  prison  for  man's  best  and  boldest 
dreams.  Tomorrow  belongs  to  those  who 
bretx^  down  the  prison  walls  that  enclose  the 
mlnda  of  man,  not  to  those  who  support 
such  walls.  For  mankind,  the  promise  of  to- 
morrow always  ha^  been  and  always  will  be 
the  widening  of  Intellect  and  horizon — in 
ever  greater  vlstaa  of  individual  freedom."* 

The  mental  slavery  as  well  as  the  physical 
slavery  demanded  by  communi^rD  was  abhor- 
rent to  the  mind  of  Lincoln.  The  Commu- 
nist Ideology  can  exist  only  so  long  as  it  can 
forge  and  hold  Its  subject  peoples  in  the 
shackles  of  mental  and  physical  slavery 
Uncdln's  concern  about  e.xtendlng  slavery 
into  free  territories  as  he  expressed  it  at 
Kalainazoo,  was  "that  the  people  are  to  be 
driven  from  the  maxims  of  our  free  Gov- 
ernment." Today.  I  am  certain  his  concern 
would  be  directed  toward  communism — and 
this  fbr  the  same  reason — that  it  drives  peo- 
ple fjom  the  "maxims  of  our  free  Govern- 
ment," 

The  voice  which  spoke  through  Abraham 
Lincoln  In  stating  this  issue  at  Kalamazoo 
stlU  speaks  to  us  today,  but  we  must  listen 
closely  If  we  are  to  hear  it  above  the  noise 
and  dlash  of  ideologies  and  the  shoutings  of 
rabid  partisans  seeking  to  separate  man  from 
man  and  nation  from  nation. 

The  voice  today,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  comes  from  the  soul  of  a 
great  man  who  Ls  a  scientist,  dedicated  to 
serving  "God's  lowliest  creatures."  and  living 
today  in  primitive  surroundings,  beside  a 
river  which  he  knows  well.  He  speaks  to  us 
today  against  a  frontier  background.  With 
a  belief  In  God.  and  a  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  all  mankind  Albert  Schweitzer  has  given 
us  a  philosophy  for  today  and  tomorrow  in 
his  "Reverence  for  Life,"  and  last  year  in  his 
"Declaration  of  Conscience."  In  these  writ- 
ings X  hear  not  the  voice  of  Albert  Schwei- 
tzer—nor  the  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln — but 
the  voice  of  a  Divine  Providence  again  speak- 
ing patiently  to  us.  to  caution,  to  direct  and 
to  inspire  us  In  the  never  ending  search 
for  a  solution  to  our  problems  of  survival, 
in  a  World  terrified  by  what  yesterday  were 
but  acientlflc  curiosities  discovered  in  Its 
counie  of  man's  unrelenting  search  for 
knowledge. 


5^  Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

»It»id. 

"  "On  Leaving  the  Communist  Party."  by 
Howvd  Past,  Saturday  Review.  Nov  16,  1957. 
p.  15. 


1  believe  It  is  «ymt>ollc  of  our  times  that 
today  replicas  of  the  sculptured  busts  of 
Abraham  Uncoln  and  Albert  Schweltaer  alt 
side  by  side  In  a  showcase  In  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  nt  Washington. 

We  need  to  understand  the  great  prlnclpU-s 
and  the  Idealism  of  thwe  great  thinkers  If 
we  are  to  prortt  from  their  example 

Turn  your  ears  to  Lambarene  In  equatorl.ij 
South  Africa,  or  to  Ounsbach  In  Alsace-Lor- 
rnlne  when  Albert  Schweltser  Is  there  Lis- 
ten as  he  speaks.  You.  too.  can  hear  the 
voice  It  Is  the  voice  we  heard  spenklng 
thnugh  Lincoln  nt  Jacksonville  and  at  Knla- 
maztxi  but  the  words  are  Albert  Schweltaer's: 

"A  man's  ability  to  be  a  pioneer  of  prog- 
ress." says  Schweitzer,  "that  Is,  to  understand 
what  clvlllTaitlon  la  and  to  work  for  It,  de- 
pends on  his  being  a  thinker  and  on  his 
being  free 

"Material  and  spiritual  freedoni  are  closely 
bound  up  with  one  another."  Schweltxer  as- 
serts and  then  says.  "Civilization  presup- 
poses free  men,  for  only  by  free  men  can  It 
be  thought  out  and  brought  to  realization."" 

Uncoln  the  inventor — Uucoln  the  states- 
man— gave  us  the  vision,  gave  us  the  courage 
and  gave  us  the  leadership  which  enabled 
this  Nation  to  survive  the  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War  and  to  become  a  world  power  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  that  people  are  not 
to  be  driven  away  from  "the  maxima  of  our 
free  Government."  As  an  Inventor.  Abraham 
Uncoln  supported  other  inventors  in  de- 
veloping the  war-born  technology  of  the 
Civil  War  from  which  has  grown  the  awe- 
some technology  of  today  whose  impera- 
tive voice  demands  that  we  firmly  establish 
here  and  now  the  principle  stated  by  Un- 
cola speaking  as  a  statesman  in  Kalama- 
zoo; that  peoples  shall  not  be  driven  from 
"the  maiinia  of  our  free  Government." 

John  WUkes  Booth  cut  short  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Just  41  days  after  the  sec- 
ond Inaugural.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
history  that  Abraham  Uncoln.  the  Inventor 
and  statesman,  could  not  have  lived  to  see 
and  to  have  directed  the  conversion  of  the 
many  war-born  inventions  into  devices  for 
the  peacetime  uses  of  all  mankind.  Uncoln. 
the  inventor,  and  Uncoln.  the  statesman, 
would  have  seen  in  this  a  vision  come  true — 
a  nation  strong  and  united;  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  freedom. 

In  his  writings,  Abraham  Uncoln,  the 
statesman,  fixed  a  course  of  freedom  for 
this  Nation  and  for  all  "other  nations  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated." 

Denied  lu  life  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
Nation  strong  and  physically  united.  Abra- 
ham Uncoln,  the  inventor,  still  had  one  last 
role  to  play. 

The  cn)wds  which  viewed  his  funeral  car; 
the  throngs  which  saw  the  train  bearing  the 
body  of  the  t>eloved  leader  from  Wa.shln*fton 
to  Springfield.  III.,  viewed  all  tnat  wan  mortal 
of  Lincoln  In  a  setting  new  and  strange  to 
them.  The  car  which  carried  the  body  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  this  last  journey  was 
the  "Pioneer."  the  first  luxury  sleeping;  car 
built  by  George  M  Pullman."  Appropri- 
ately, this  car  was  drawn  by  a  locomotive 
named  the    'Union.  '  » 

Uncoln.  the  Inventor,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  know  that  the  railroads  along  the 
funeral  route,  in  order  to  aocomnuxlate  this 
new  car,  haul  to  lay  many  miles  of  standard 
gage  track,  widen  their  bridges,  and  cut  down 
their  station  platforms.  This  sad  last  Jour- 
ney supplied  the  Impetus  necessary  to  force 
.standardization  of  tracks  and  equipment  on 
the  railroads  of  America. 


"  Albert  Schweitzer,  "Decay,"  p.  16.  re- 
printed p  5.  Albert  Schweitzer,  an  Anthol- 
ogy, the  Beacon  Press.  1947. 

"  S.  Oledlon.  Mechanization  Takes  Com- 
mand— Oxford  University  Press.  New  York 
1948,  p.  453 

»=  Holland,  supra,  p    530. 
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Thus,  even  In  deaUv  Abraham  Uncoln. 
inventor,  dreamer,  prophet,  and  suteamaa, 
played  an  ImporUnt  part  In  achieving  his 
vision  of  a  Nation  closely  knit  together. 

■Yes.  the  perautence  o*  Unooln,  the  In- 
ventor, has  been  rewarded  His  beloved 
mited  States  of  AnMrIca  became  united 
»lth  the  rails  supplementing  the  rivers  to 
J  iin  all  of  lU  pans  into  one  great  and  in- 
dlvlsltkle  Union  The  little  river  boat  of  IMQ 
1  ad  been  Uncoln's  dream  of  one  means  to 
achieve  this  end  But  the  Invenuw  of  U\t 
toat  became  a  i>rophet  of  the  rails 

The    eminent    Uncoln    scholar,    the    late 
James   G    Randall.    In     "Mr.    Uncoln,  '  pub- 
lished   last    year,    supporu    the    picture    of 
Abraham  Lincoln  a.s  an  inventor-statesman 
"Abraham    Uncoln    of    Illinois,"    Randall 
lays,  "made  It  his  bvislness  In  the  period  pre- 
ceding  his   presldenUal    nomination   to  em- 
phasise the  peacetime  pursuits  of  his  coun- 
try and  to  recover  for  his  own  day  some  of 
i-he  Nation  building  atimulua  of  the  fathers" 
•  He  was  concerned  with  problems  of  slav- 
••ry."'  Randall  continues,    "and   with  such  a 
)\andllng  of  those  problems  as  would  allay 
itrlfe,  as  he  hoped,  but  this  was  not  all.    He 
umed  his  thoughu  also  to  discoveries  and 
nventlons.  to  the  'iron  horse,'  to  'hot -water 
;x>wer'   harnessed    to   help  mankind,   to  the 
70  or  80  thousand  words'  of  the  English  lan- 
i^age  to  Influences  that  tend  to  'bring  us 
Together'   and   'make   us  better  acquainted.' 
M)  the  harvest  machine  and  the  'steam  plow.' 
to  the  problem  of  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre."* 

In  passing,  may  I  here  express  the  hope 
that  as  the  forthcoming  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Is  observed  in  Michigan,  the  Planning 
Commission  proposed  In  pending  Senate  bill 
nil  will  locus  public  attention  on  these 
p>eacetlme  pursuits  of  Lincoln's  day  and  em- 
phasize the  way  in  which  the  citizens  of 
Michigan  worked  with  the  citizens  of  the 
other  States  to  recover  the  Nation  building 
stimulus  of  the  fathers  as  the  swords  of  the 
Civil  War  were  beaten  into  plowshares  of 
the  peace  which  followed. 

Today  our  science  and  technology,  also 
born  of  a  great  war,  have  forced  upon  us  new 
dimensions  of  time  and  space  and  wholly 
aew  concepts  of  energy.  There  were  no  sput- 
niks In  Uncoln's  time;  there  were  no  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles;  there  were 
no  atom  IxMnbs;  there  were  no  H-bcanbs. 
rhere  were,  however,  grapyeshot  and  shrap- 
nel; explosives;  gases  and  fire.  The  rifles  of 
the  Civil  War  had  neither  the  range  nor  the 
iwful  destruction  of  a  modern  rifle.  The 
•mnnons  of  that  war  had  neither  the  range 
new  the  frightfully  destructive  powers  of  a 
guided  missile.  The  observation  balloons 
:uid  the  crude  electromagnetic  telegraph  of 
-he  Civil  War  were  a  far  cry  from  the  Jet 
bombers,  the  space  platforms,  the  radar,  and 
tJie  radio  of  the  present  age.  Yet.  as  In  all 
wars,  all  these  things  had  this  in  common: 
they  are  used  to  kill  young  men;  they  are 
used  to  maim  young  men.  and  their  use  in 
M?ar  will  solve  no  problems. 

Today,  we  have  the  power,  not  only  to 
kill  and  malm  otir  enemies,  but  we  can  in- 
flict our  vsrath  on  generations  yet  unborn. 
I'pon  all  the  generations  of  mankind  yet  to 
cime  we  can  Inflict  the  terrible  burdens 
of  genes  permanently  damaged  by  the  lethal 
niys  of  our  atomic  bomt>8  The  inventors 
o'.  the  world  have  given  us  this  power.  With 
such  power  comes  responsibility — the  respon- 
sibility of  world  leadership. 

If  we  are  to  learn  but  one  lesson  from 
o'lr  past  history.  It  is  that  the  gracious  hand 
o!  an  all-knowing  providence  has  guided  and 
d  rected  the  affairs  of  this  great  Nation 
tlirough  devoted  and  dedicated  leaders,  such 
ail  Abraham  Lincoln,  divinely  Inspired  to  ac- 
complish, in  the  darkest  moments  of  despair 


and  gloom,  the  task  o(  keeping  faith  In 
America  and  in  kaeplng  faith  In  thoae  Ideals 
which  have  made  this  oountry  iraat. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Inventor;  Abraham 
Unooln.  the  statesman,  has  given  mm  the  pat- 
tern for  such  a  leader.  Ulchlgan  la  proud 
today  that  Abraham  Unooln  found  here  the 
insplraUon  for  his  Invention  of  the  rlvar 
boat:  the  birthplace  of  the  party  which 
elected  him  to  the  Presidency;  and  the  plat- 
form that  day  over  100  years  ago.  In  Kala- 
maaoo. from  a'hlch  emerged  Abraham  Un- 
coln. the  statesman 

'  Ood  send  us  such  men  aRaln  " 


^  Mr.  Lincoln — James  G  Randall  edited  by 
Richard  N.  Current.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  New 
Y)rk.  1957.  p.  3. 


MlCHIUAN    AND    THE    RXMJai-lCAN     CONVENTION 

or  1860 
( By  Uoyd  C.  Nyman » 

The  Republican  convention  of  1860  has 
found  Its  place  in  the  pages  of  history  as  a 
jiart  of  the  written  record  of  the  life  of 
Abraham  Unooln.  As  it  was  algnlflcant  as 
a  momentoua  event  in  hte  life,  so  It  is  aig- 
niflcant  in  the  history  of  our  NaUon.  It 
was  an  Important  link  in  the  dramatic 
events  that  preceded  the  ClvU  War.  There 
U  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  the  con- 
vention added  fuel  to  the  flames  that  were 
smouldering  In  the  South.  It  also  marked 
the  dedication  of  a  young  and  powerful  po- 
litical party  to  a  platform  and  a  candidate 
oppoeed  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

The  role  of  the  Michigan  delegaUoo  In 
the  Chicago  convention  became  a  minor  one 
due  to  the  simple  fact  that  they  had  backed 
the  wrong  man.  From  the  first  they  had 
supported  William  A.  Seward  of  New  York, 
and  shared  with  their  neighbor  delegation 
from  Wisconsin  the  distinction  of  unwaver- 
ing loyalty  to  his  cause  vmtil  the  last  vote 
of  the  conventicHi  wa*  cast. 

The  published  histcw^cal  events  of  the 
convention  have  been  gathered  by  many  au- 
thors from  the  Chicago  newspaper  files  of 
that  day.  and  it  is  doubtfvd  if  much  more 
can  be  found  to  add  to  that  part  of  the 
story.  But,  for  the  events  relating  to  the 
Michigan  Republicans,  history  and  bi- 
ography tell  us  little,  and  we  must  rely  on 
the  Michigan  newspapers  for  the  story  of 
their  activities.  For  the  pungent  editorials 
and  colorful  descriptions  of  the  reporters  of 
100  years  ago,  we  express  otir  gratitude  and 
our  admiration. 

A  review  of  the  editorials  reveals  the 
sharp  political  differences  among  the  news- 
papers, and  prestmaably,  their  readers.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Democratic  paper, 
waa  solidly  behind  Stephen  A.  Etouglas.  the 
leading  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination. The  Detroit  Tribune  and  the  De- 
troit Dally  Advertiser  were  iMX>-Seward,  pro- 
Republican,  and  strongly  antlslavery.  The 
Advertiser    was   also   anti-Horace   Greeley. 

While  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  determine  the  "why"  of  the  strong 
Seward  sentiment  in  this  State,  mention 
should  t>e  made  of  contributing  causes. 

William  A.  Seward  of  New  York  was  a 
popular  political  figure,  commanding  the 
respect  of  a  large  segment  of  the  Republican 
voters.  He  had  been  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  was  then  serving  In  the  Senate  as  an 
able  statesman  and  adversary  of  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
"radical "  antlslavery  group  of  Republicans, 
although  he  had  alienated  the  more  mod- 
erate Members  by  his  statement  that  "there 
Is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution." 
His  campaign  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clever 
political  manipulator,  Thurlow  Weed,  whose 
efforts  to  secure  preconventlon  delegate 
commitments  seemed  to  have  brought 
Seward  to  the  threshold  of  the  nomination 
weeks  before  the  convention. 

In  addition,  It  Is  pointed  out  by  Thomas  I. 
Starr  that  Zacharlah  Chandler  was  a  strong 
factor  in  holding  "Michigan  in  the  Seward 
column  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860. 
despite  every  influence  that  could  be  brought 


to  bear  upon  lu  delegates  by  other  western 
groups" 

Chandlar  had  spoken  In  Kalamaaoo  in 
leM  when  Unooln  had  nutde  hla  only  ap- 
pearanoe  In  the  State,  speaking  in  bahalf 
of  Fremont  for  President.  "Parttoularly  did 
Unooln  trample  on  the  toaa  of  Baoharlah 
Chandler.  •  •  •  Worn  that  day  onward 
Chandler  never  oould  speak  or  think  of  Un- 
coln except  contemptuously." 

Although  Chandler's  biographer  reveala 
that  he  had  cast  one  of  the  four  Michigan 
votea  for  Unooln  for  Vice  President  tn  1860, 
Chandler,  a  powerful  political  force,  appar- 
ently changed  his  mind,  and  hla  enmity  of 
Uncoln  may  have  been  the  atrongeat  reason 
for  the  Seward  strength  In  Michigan. 

Abraham  Uncoln  was  Just  emerging  as  a 
national  figure.  He  was  well-known  In  Illi- 
nois as  a  State  legislator,  a  one  term  Con- 
gressman, and  a  skillful  lawyer  and  public 
speaker.  He  had  achieved  prominence  only 
3  years  before  In  the  senatorial  battle  with 
Douglas.  The  celebrated  "debates"  were  car- 
ried in  new^>apers  across  the  land.  Al- 
though Uncoln  lost  the  election  In  the  legis- 
lature (as  was  the  procedure  then),  he  car- 
ried the  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
more  importantly,  brought  his  name  before 
the  country  as  the  champion  of  the  principle 
that  slavery  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
new  States  and  Territories. 

If  he  nursed  further  political  ambitions, 
he  remained  discreetly  quiet.  In  November 
of  1850  he  wrote  In  a  letter.  "I  have  enlisted 
for  the  permanent  success  of  the  Republi- 
can cause;  and,  for  this  object.  I  shall  labor 
faithfully  in  the  ranks,  unless,  as  I  think  not 
probable,  the  Judgment  of  the  party  shall 
assign  me  a  different  position." 

In  February  of  1880.  he  traveled  to  New 
York  and  delivered  the  famous  address  at 
Cooper  Union  in  which  he  established  him- 
self as  a  leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
gave  the  eastern  politicians  the  Impression 
of  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Although  his  Illinois  friends  were  urging 
him  to  declare  himself  on  the  nomination, 
and  despite  the  clamor  ol  the  friendly  news- 
papers in  Illinois,  he  would  not  commit 
himself.  He  i^ceived  two  offers  to  manage 
his  candidacy,  but  he  replied  to  one  offer — 
"Even  my  friends,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  yet 
reached  a  point  of  staking  any  money  on 
my  chances  of  success." 

But  less  than  a  month  before  the  Chicago 
Convention  he  wrote  to  Senator  Trumbull: 
"As  you  request.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank. 
The  taste  Is  In  my  mouth  a  little." 

The  Republican  State  convention  in  Illi- 
nois named  him  as  their  unanimous  choice 
as  the  "rail-splitter  candidate."  but  even 
then  he  was  cautious.  He  would  admit  only 
that  "the  Illinois  delegation  will  be  for  me 
from  the  start,  and  no  other  delegatlcxi  will." 

But  in  Michigan  Uncoln  was  not  men- 
tioned In  the  nevrepapers  until  a  day  or  two 
before  the  convention.  On  May  2.  1860.  the 
Republican  State  convention  met  in  Detroit 
at  11  a.m.  at  Merrill  Hall,  situated  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Woodward  and  Jefferson, 
now  the  site  of  the  Clty-Coimty  Building, 
and  placed  its  faith  in  William  H.  Seward. 
The  platform  adopted  that  day  read  in  part: 

"aancLi  e 

"ieesolred.  That  William  H.  Seward,  the 
tried  and  lifelong  supporter  of  the  Republi- 
can principles;  the  statesman  of  his  time; 
eminently  conservative  and  national  in  his 
views;  commanding  in  private  and  in  public 
life  the  men  of  all  parties.  North  and  South, 
is  our  first  choice  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  and  imder  his  leadership  we 
shall  enter  the  contest  with  an  unvarying 
hope  that  a  glorlotu  triumph  awaits  us  over 
the  broken  and  unorganized  factions  of  the 
Democracy. 

"sancxx  lo 

"Resolved.  That  our  delegates  are  hereby 
instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  Michigan  for 
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Mm  M  a  xmlt,  and  use  all  honorable  means 
to  secure  hl«  nomination." 

Tne  folhyirlng  delegate!  were  selected  to 
meet  In  Chicago: 

pjnrt  Dtstrtct:  Delegate  at  large.  Hon.  Aus- 
tin Blair,  (rf  Jackson;  alternate,  O.  W.  Lee.  of 
UTingBtofL  Dlrtrlct  delegate*:  J.  Q.  Petei- 
son.  of  Wayne;  H.  T.  Backiis.  of  Wayne;  A.  D. 
Crane.  <rf  Waahtenaw;  D.  Cramer,  alternate. 

Second  Dlatrlct:  Delegate  at  large.  W.  W. 
Murphy,  of  Hlll«lale;  altemaU.  W.  B.  Mont- 
gomery. DUtrtct  delegates:  JeaM  J.  Bee- 
son.  Cass;  alternate*.  D.  Larbelere;  Wm.  S. 
Stoiighton,  St.  Joseph;  alternate.  N.  D. 
Sheets.  Branch. 

Third  Dlstrtct:  Delegate  at  large.  J.  W. 
Ferry,  of  Ottawa;  alternate.  J.  H.  Andrews, 
of  Van  Bur«n.  District  delegate:  Francis 
Qulnn.  of  Berrien:  alternates,  A.  H.  Cary. 
ErastUB  Hussey.  of  Calhoun;  Seth  Sprague. 
Montcalm. 

Fourth  District  Delegate  at  large,  J.  J-  St. 
Clair.  Marquette;  alternate.  Mc»^an  Bates. 
TraTerse  City.  EMstrict  delegates:  D.  C. 
BucUand.  Oakland;  A.  T.  Oroesman,  Oen- 
eseo:  alternates.  Michael  T.  C.  Preaener. 
Saginaw;  C.  P.  ParkhUl.  Shiawassee. 

The  pl»tfonn  commended  the  growth  and 
vigor  of  the  party,  condemned  the  reckless 
expenditures  erf  the  administration  in  Wash- 
Ingtoa,  attacked  the  corruptness  of  the  op- 
poeltlon,  and  significantly  denounced  the 
treachery  Inrolved  in  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas as  a  State. 

A  communication  dated  April  30  was  read 
from  the  Sons  of  Michigan  In  Chicago. 
fCMiner  residents  of  Michigan,  advising  that 
they  had  "secured  for  the  use  and  accom- 
modation of  your  delegates  during  the  ses- 
sion of  said  convention,  very  desirable 
apartments  in  the  Adams  Hoiise  of  this 
city,  one  of  our  finest  hotels  •  •  •  and 
tender  to  our  Michigan  friends  who  may  be 
In  attendance  at  that  convention,  their  indi- 
vidual  hospltsilty   and   personal   service." 

AdvertlsemenU  in  the  Detroit  papers  an- 
nounced that  half -fare  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads be  extended  to  those  going  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  An  item  In  the  Detroit 
Dally  Trtbxme  of  May  11  stated: 

"A  special  train  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road will  arrive  In  Detroit  on  Saturday 
morning  with  about  300  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, from  the  northern  New  England  States. 
Including  the  delegates  to  the  convention. 
A  speciai  train  over  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Monday  noon  will  bring  the  remaining 
New  England  and  New  York  delegation.  A 
portion  of  the  Michigan  delegation  will  Join 
them  here. 

"Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  and  ladles  have  en- 
gaged rooms  at  the  Russell  Hovue  for  this 
Friday  night.  Persons  going  to  Chicago  from 
the  interior  will  be  accommodated  by  taking 
trains  at  4:30  and  8  pjn.  leaving  Detroit." 

On  May  14  the  Trlbvme  noted: 

"A  special  train  over  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  left  Suspension  Bridge  (at 
Niagara  Falls)  at  6:05  this  morning  arrived 
at  Windsor  at  12 :30.  Portions  of  the  distance 
were  run  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
Portions  of  the  New  Tork.  California,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  dele- 
gations— and  the  whole  accompanied  by  Oil- 
more^  Band  of  Boston." 

Among  the  delegates  listed  were  Wm. 
Evarts,  chairman  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, the  notorious  Tom  Hyer,  ex-Governor 
King.  ex-Oovemor  Fish,  and   General  Nye. 

"The  Detroilt  Light  Guard  Band  played 
Hail  Columbia'  as  the  passengers  passed 
from  train  to  the  ferryboat  Union  and  the 
large  body  of  Republicans  who  were  on  hand 
from  this  side  of  the  river  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  cheers  of  welocmie.  The  passengers, 
while  eating  the  splendid  dinner  prepared 
for  them  on  the  Union  •  •  •  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Light  Guard  Band,  and  as  soon 
as  the  steamer  •  •  •  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Henry  Abbot,  neared  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral docks,  the  guns  boomed  and  cheer  after 
cheer  went  up  for  Wm    H    Seward  and  the 


delegations.  As  soon  as  the  boat  reached 
the  4ock,  a  rush  was  made  for  the  Central 
train,  compoaed  of  six  large  ooachea.  and 
all  h^nds  were  seated.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  Relegates  wore  Seward  badges  and  a 
large  silk  banner,  bearing  upon  Its  face  a 
portrait  of  the  New  York  statesman,  was 
bom«  aloft  by  the  accompanying  New  York 
delegation.  The  sight  of  the  banner  caused 
much  enthusiasm.  The  feeling  for  Seward 
Is  yety  strong  in  all  delegations.  There  being 
a  feir  minutes  to  spare  In  the  Michigan 
Central  Depot,  the  Boston  band  played  some 
national  airs  and  Gen.  Nye  said  a  few 
wordt  expressing  the  hope  that  he  woxild 
on  his  return  be  able  to  stop  at  Detroit,  and 
assist  In  ratifying  the  nomination  of  Sew- 
ard. The  train  moved  off  at  about  1 
o'clock.  The  time  to  be  made  In  about  8U 
hourt." 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  next  2  days 
told  of  the  excursion  trains  moving  across 
Michigan  at  40  miles  an  hour  with  demon- 
strations "at  every  5top{>lng  place."  One 
train,  left  Detroit  with  sU  coaches  "densely 
crowded"  and  arrived  In  Chicago  with  twelve 
coac&es.  Several  trains  embarked  from  De- 
troit with  four  to  six  coaches.  We  can 
Imagine  the  gay  scenes  as  the  trains,  loaded 
with  delegates  and  visitors,  banners  and 
flags  festooning  the  engine  and  cars.  "Can- 
nons and  banners  met  the  train  at  all  prln- 
cipeJ  stations."  Jackson,  the  birthplace  of 
the  Republican  Party,  must  have  put  on 
a  real  show,  with  Austin  Blair,  chairman 
of  tlte  State  delegation,  and  soon  to  become 
Governor,  making  a  speech  at  the  station. 

"Ob  the  line  of  the  road,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed.  In  the  cities,  in  the 
villages,  in  the  hamlets,  in  the  fields,  and 
on  the  road,  whether  the  train  waited  at  a 
station  or  glided  like  a  mete  on  by.  waving 
handkerchiefs,  swinging  "tiles"  (high  silk 
hats)  and  shouting  throats  gave  evidence 
of  the  deep  sympathy  universally  felt  In  the 
cause  and  a  Godspeed  to  the  mission  which 
It  was  bound.  Those  expressions  were  al- 
ways responded   to   by   the  delegation." 

Prom  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph  a  dispatch 
to  the  Tribune  gave  this  Interesting  side- 
light: 

"Master  Mechanic  Sweet  rode  all  the  way 
to  IfarshaU  on  the  cowcatcher  •  •  •  and 
InvliBd  others  to  ride  but  no  one  accepted. 
•  •  •  The  train  made  five  stops — Ann  Arbor, 
Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Nlles  and  Calimiet  (In- 
diana) At  Marshall  the  train  changed  en- 
ginea  at  full  speed.  The  Challenge  raced 
ahead  •  •  •  the  Racer  started  on  •  •  •  the 
train  In  pursuit  of  the  new  locomotive  and 
without  slacking  speed  the  two  were  united 
without  jar  or  confusion  way  to  the  west  of 
Marshall.  The  same  feat  was  also  performed 
at  Michigan  City.  •  •  •  Tom  Hyer  raised 
$75.aB  as  a  purse  for  the  four  engineers 
among  the  passengers." 

The  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser  reported  that 
the  delegation  from  Hillsdale  brought  a 
curiosity  made  by  J.  D.  Meers  of  that  city, 
"a  chair  made  from  24  different  kinds  of 
wood — one  kind  to  represent  each  State 
reprseented  In  the  Convention,  sind  to  be 
presented  to  the  successful  candidate  for 
President." 

The  Nlles  Republican  of  May  19  related: 

"llie  delegates  from  the  New  England 
States  to  the  Chicago  convention  passed 
through  this  place  on  Monday  en  route  to  the 
Chlcego  Black  Republican  Convention. 
Speeches  were  made  and  cannon  were  fired. 
MasiRchusetts  delegates  were  there  full  of 
treason  abroad  as  at  home.  •  •  •  The 
New  York  delegation  wore  Seward  badges. 
Tom  Hyer,  the  bully,  ac<x>mpanled  the  dele- 
gation to  protect  them.  One  of  them  got 
left  by  the  cars  and  he  had  an  opportunity 
to   cool   off   In   a  strong   antl-Seward   city." 

From  further  remarks,  It  can  be  deduced 
that  the  NUes  Republican,  despite  Its  name, 
was  4  strong  Democratic  paper. 

But  the  Detroit  Tribune  patised  In  Its 
descrtptlon  of  the  gaiety  to  sound  a  sober 


note.  "The  common  bond  of  the  party  is 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  of  the  Union.  •  •  •  With  five 
new  Territories  now  awaiting  organization 
and  five  more  organised  and  still  maintain- 
ing ft  territorial  form  of  government,  these 
are  the  strongest  reasons  presented  why 
the  Republican  Party  should  be  specially 
true  to  Its  early  policy  in  relation  to  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories 
and  the  Union." 

One  of  the  rarities  uncovered  from  the 
files  of  the  Detroit  Tribune  was  a  Seward 
song.  "On  the  excursion  from  Portland  to 
Chicago  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan 
Central  Rail  Roads"  to  the  tune  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

"The  Great  Bridge  Is  finished.    Victoria"  Its 
name. 
So  wood  up  the  tender  and  let  loose  the 
brakes. 
Tlie  engine  Is  ready  we  start  with  the  train. 
From   the  gem  of  the  sea  to  the  queen 
of  the  lakes. 
To  Chicago  we  dash  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind. 
More  swift  than  the  bird  with  the  dark 
raven  wing. 
Leaving    ocean,    and    city,    and    mountain 
behind. 
For  the  prairies  that  bloom  In  the  ver- 
dure of  spring. 

Then  gather  In  strength  then  y^  men  of  the 
North, 
Light    the   watch   fires    of    freedom   from 
seashore  to  mountain. 
From  Bast.  South,  and  West,  go  gallantly 
forth. 
Up   the  Father   of  Waters,    from  outlet 
to  fountain. 
In   liberty's  voice  shall  the  Nation  rejoice. 
As  the  sons  follow  right  in  their  father's 
first  choice. 
And  the  white  flag  of  freedom  waves  proud- 
ly and  free. 
Prom  the  queen  of  the  lakes  to  the  gem  of 
the  sea. 

"The    heart  of  the   Nation    beats  full,   free, 
and  strong. 
For  freedom  and  Justice  let  all  men  unlu. 
While  the  Empire  State  speaks  In  defiance 
of  wrong. 
And  the  Keystone  stands  firm  In  defense 
of  the  right. 
No    slavedrlver's    whip    sh'Ul     subdue     the 
Northwest, 
Or  taskmaster's  footsteps  pollute  the  fresh 
sod. 
For  New  England  Is  ready  to  Join  with  the 
West 
In   devotion    to  duty,   to   freedom,   and 
God. 

"If  Seward  or  westward  we  foUowlng  chase 
Or  Fremont  or  Fessenden  lead  In  the  race. 
We  pledge  to  the  cause  our  thought  and  our 
days. 
And  follow  our  leader  and  honor  the  man. 
Oiu-  triumph  shall  cease  when  New  York's 
finest  son. 
The  ablest  of  statesmen,  the   purest  of 
men. 
Shall   proclaim   to   the   Nation   our    victory 
won. 
And  peace  and  content  must  resume  their 
mild  reign. 

"So  harness  the  steam  horse  and  fill  up  the 
car. 
We  sweep  to  Chicago,  we  annihilate  space. 
By  the  river  of  Erie,  the  distance  so  far. 
Is  spanned  In  2  days  of  this  wonderful 
race. 
The  sea  and  the  West  are  united  In  one. 
So    fill    up    the    firebox    and    lower    the 
brakes. 
We  sweep  to  the  West  with  the  speed  of  the 
sun. 
From  the  gem  of  the  sea,  to  the  queen 
of  the  lakes  " 
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V.'hether  this  song  was  actually  sung  is 
doubtful,  but  certainly  we  can  l>e  sure  that 
Sev/ard's  name  was  on  every  lip,  and  his 
narne  mxtst  have  found  its  way  Into  more 
thf  n  one  melody  of  the  day 

Thus  did  these  trains  and  others  bring 
3  0<»0  delegates  and  visitors  from  Michigan 
to  Chicago— "all  of  the  finest,  and  tmest, 
and  most  earnest  kind  and  all  Se»-»rd  Re- 
pui)Iican.s.  from  the  crown  of  their  heads 
to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  first,  last  and  all 
th(  time  ' 

Chicago  was  then  a  city  of  only  100.000 
InhabitanU.  and  a  very  young  city  at  that. 
Wten  Lincoln  came  to  Illlnola  only  30  years 
before,  the  State  was  but  sparsely  Inhabited, 
and  Chicago  but  a  village  Even  In  I860 
the  State  was  Just  emerging  from  a  pioneer 
prairie  wilderness,  and  much  of  Its  land  was 
still  to  be  cultivated 

/.s  the  delegations  arrived  at  the  12th 
Str?et  depot  In  Chicago,  tliey  were  greeted 
with  a  rousing  reception  A  Chicago  paper 
reparted  that  the  "depots  beat  like  great 
heerts  with  their  living  tides  •  •  •  a  bril- 
liant festival   •    •    •   an  army  with  banners  " 

The  accounts  go  on,  "Michigan  Avenue 
wa.-.  finely  Illuminated,  and  as  the  train 
netred  the  12th  Street  depot,  a  brilliant 
rocket  announced  it  to  the  crowd  Another 
rocket  streamed  from  Jackson  Street;  a  can- 
non boomed  across  the  basin;  the  bands 
strick  up,  and  hearty  cheers  from  the  thou- 
sands of  throats  welcomed  the  train  now 
nesrlng  the  depot  And  the  Wide  Awakes 
«the  Republican  marching  societies  of  young 
me  a)  with  gleaming  torches,  as  well  as  the 
crowd,  took  up  their  line  of  march  " 

Ihe  delegates  were  escorted  to  the  Adam? 
Hoise  by  the  Seward  men  with  torches 
biasing  and  bands  beating  a  martial  air. 
If  there  was  any  travel  weariness  In  the 
boiies  of  the  delegates.  It  was  soon  washed 
away  In  the  tide  of  the  Joyous  welcome. 

Ihe  42  hotels  and  Injiumerable  boarding 
houses  In  Chicago  were  Jammed  with  up- 
ward of  30,000  visitors.  One  account  stated 
that  the  population  of  the  city  doubled.  The 
more  than  1.000  saloons  and  grog  shops  did 
a  land-ofllce  business,  although  one  reporter 
claimed  seriously,  "We  have  yet  to  meet  the 
first  Individual  with  any  appearance  of  In- 
toxication." Men  slept  In  hotel  lobbies,  on 
pool  tables,  and  wherever  they  might  lay 
their  weary  heads. 

The  eve  of  the  convention  found  Seward 
leading  all  the  straw  votes.  Reports  of  polls 
taken  on  the  trains  Indicated  he  was  far 
ahead.  Even  the  Democratic  Detroit  Free 
Press  advised  Its  readers  that  In  the  forth- 
coming "Black  Republican  Convention" 
Seward  will  lead.  Bates  will  come  next,  Mr. 
Chase  win  run  third.  Mr  Cameron  next,  and 
then  Mr.  Lincoln  "  But  the  possibility  of 
Seward's  nomination  causet!^  many  to  trem- 
ble, and  the  Detroit  Tribune  of  May  17  edi- 
torialized that  "the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  convention  Is  In  favor  of  Seward  no  one 
denies,  but  It  Is  also  certain  that  a  majority 
of  the  convention  look  fearfully  to  the  elec- 
tion In  case  he  Is  nominated." 

This  was  the  crux  of  th"  situation.  They 
must  nominate  a  man  who  could  carry  the 
"doubtful"  States — solidify  the  Bast  with  the 
Midwest — and  satisfy  the  overwhelming  am- 
bitions of  the  various  candidates  and  their 
powerful  backers.  But,  Interestingly  enough. 
in  the  same  paper  In  which  the  Tribune  an- 
nounced the  nomination  of  Uncoln,  It  car- 
ried an  Item  from  Its  correspondent  In  Chi- 
cago that  "Seward  will  receive  200  votes  on 
the  first  twllot.  and  I  do  not  think  It  pos- 
sible to  beat  him,  and  yet  there  may  be  such 
a  combination  to  do  it  " 

TTie  convention  was  held  In  the  Wigwam, 
an  audltorliun  expressly  built  for  the  pur- 
pose by  a  group  of  Chicago  citizens  and  dec- 
orated by  a  committee  of  local  ladles.  It 
was  a  wooden  structure,  two  stories  high, 
and  measured  100  by  190  feet.  By  our  mod- 
ern standards,  this  would  be  a  small  build- 


ing, but  tor  that  day  It  was  huge  But  large 
or  small,  it  was  able  to  hold  more  than  10,000 
people.  The  Detroit  Dally  Advertiser  cites  a 
very  careful  account  of  the  number  inside 
the  building  on  the  day  of  the  nomination. 

In  the  galleries- 3,  &50 

On  the  stand 980 

Under  the  galleries 6.870 

On  the  stairs 660 

Within  the  railing 1.100 

Total 12,  150 

And  "outside  the  building  stood  an  ear- 
nest Impatient  excited  crowd  of  12.000  men. 
making  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the 
Wigwam  and  around  It  nearly  24,000." 

The  building  was  designed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  slope  in  the  land  by  providing  a 
series  of  landings  on  which  the  spectators 
stood  "Jammed  In  so  tightly  that  they  could 
jicarcely  move"  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  was  a 
wide  platform  on  which  were  seated  over 
500  delegates  and  newsmen  Running 
around  three  sides  of  the  building  was 
a  gallery  so  pitched  that  "from  every  part  a 
perfect  view  of  the  stage  could  be  had." 
Here  sat  the  ladles  with  their  gentlemen 
who  had  accompanied  them,  and  although 
deslgnerl  to  seat  1,200.  the  preceding  report 
Indicates  that  it  w.is  extremely  crowded. 
One  reporter  counted  5,800  In  this  section 

There  were  amusing  tales  of  men  bribing 
women  to  take  them  Into  the  gallery  to  meet 
the  rule  that  men  were  allowed  only  In  the 
company  of  the  ladles. 

There  was  the  story  of  the  Irish  washer- 
«-om«n  who,  seeing  the  gentleman  to  his 
seat,  retired  with  her  bundle  and  her  fee. 
However,  when  an  Indian  squaw  who  was 
selling  moccasins  outside  was  pressed  into 
service.  It  wa*  more  than  the  doorkeepers 
could  stand.  They  decided  that  she  was  no 
lady. 

The  committee  of  Chicago  ladles  decorated 
the  Interior  of  the  Wigwam  *nth  wreaths  of 
evergreen  and  other  festoons.  It  Is  said 
that  some  of  the  evergreens  were  brought  by 
one  of  Charles  Mear's  ships  from  his  logging 
camp  on  the  west  coast  of  Michigan.  Colos- 
sal statuary  paintings  on  arched  panels 
decorated  the  back  of  the  stage.  On  the 
sides  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  were 
pictures  of  famous  and  distinguished  men. 
The  auditorium  was  lighted  with  gas  which 
nuule  It  '•brilliant  in  the  extreme." 

Telegraph  was  used  for  the  first  time  at  a 
national  convention,  and  wires  were  ex- 
tended Into  the  building  so  that  reports  of 
the  convention  could  be  sent  by  an  operator 
who  was  seated  among  the  reporters  on  the 
stage. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  convention, 
the  Advertiser  reported  that  "20,000  people 
assembled  around  the  Wigwam  waiting  for 
It  to  op>en  and  when  It  was  thrown  open 
the  rush  for  the  Inside  was  like  the  break- 
ing loose  of  a  mighty  river.  In  3  minutes 
after  the  main  entrances  were  thrown  open, 
not  lean  than  five  thousand  people  entered 
the  hall,  running  and  leaping  like  meij  flee- 
ing from  some  great   danger." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  stated  that  "the 
morning  opens  with  much  excitement.  The 
streets  are  crowded,  and  several  processions 
have  been  formed,  headed  by  bonds  of  music. 
By  Inviutlon  of  the  Michigan  delegation,  the 
New  York  delegates  and  visitors  gathered  at 
the  Adanu  House  to  march  together  to  the 
Wigwam.  The  procession  was  a  striking 
reat'ore  of  the  morning.  They  marched  in 
sections  of  four,  consisting  of  two  New  York- 
ers and  two  Michigan  men.  nvimberlng  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4.000.  all  wearing  badges 
Inscribed  New  York  Republican  Association.' 
'Michigan  Republican  Association.'  and  with 
the  name  of  Seward  for  President,  a  banner 
with  Seward's  likeness  being  carried  at  the 
head." 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  day.  May  18, 
were  typical  of  political  conventions.    UtU* 


transpired  of  Interest  unless  It  was  the  long 
det>ate  concerning  whether  the  convention 
should  accept  the  Inrltatkin  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  to  entertain  the  delegates 
with  an  excursion  ride  on  the  lake,  an  event 
which  would  have  interfered  with  the  eve- 
ning session. 

The  morning  session  of  the  second  day, 
May  17.  was  taken  up  with  the  familiar  re- 
ports of  standing  committees  and  the  argu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  seating  of  delegates. 
The  slave-holding  States  were  very  nearly 
unseated,  and  the  redoubtable  Caasfus  Clay 
led  the  fight  to  see  the  border  delegates 
take  their  place  In  the  balloting.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  convwitlon  was  aroused  by  the 
report  of  the  platform  committee  which 
failed  to  include  a  reference  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Battle-scarred  old 
Joehvia  Olddlngs,  of  Ohio,  a  veteran  of  the 
antlslavery  fight,  "took  a  walk"  after  an 
impassioned  oration  demanding  that  It  be 
Included.  Then  Delegate  CXirtls  of  New  York 
made  an  eloquent  speech  that  resulted  In 
the  insertion  of  the  phrase  "that  all  men 
are  endowed  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
etc  ."  and  "venerable  Olddlngs  returned  to 
the  convention  amid  a  great  ovation." 

When  the  platform  was  adopted  there  m'as 
a  wild  demonstration  tar  about  10  or  15 
minutes.  When  this  had  subsided,  a  motion 
was  made  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

This,  It  Is  ek«lmed.  was  the  crviclal  point 
of  the  convenUlon.  If  the  nominations  had 
proceeded.  Seward  would  likely  have  been 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  But,  It  was 
announced  from  the  rostrum  that  the  tallies 
necessary  for  recording  the  vote  were  not 
ready  and  that  there  would  be  a  slight 
delay.  At  this  point,  a  "voice"  from  some- 
where was  heard  "moving  that  this  conven- 
tion adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning." 

Thus  was  Abraham  Lincoln  saved  for  the 
great    victory. 

All  that  night  the  State  delegations  met  in 
caucus.  Judge  David  Davis,  of  Illinois, 
Lincoln's  manager,  strove  with  his  coworkers 
to  mend  their  political  fences.  Despite  Lin- 
coln's refusal  to  be  bound  by  any  deals 
Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  whs 
promised  a  Cabinet  post.  Other  promises 
were  made,  and  the  doubtful  States  were 
one  by  one  brought  into  the  Lincoln  camp. 
Horace  Greeley,  the  famous  New  York  pub- 
lisher, shunned  by  the  New  York  delegation 
and  seated  as  a  delegate  by  proxy  from  Ore- 
gon, of  all  places,  worked  among  the  Eastern 
States  to  defeat  Seward.  Many  began  to 
see  now  that  Seward  could  not  win  the  elec- 
tion without  the  support  of  the  powerful 
Northern  States.  The  cocksure  attitude  of 
the  Seward  crowd  was  bscotning  a  deter- 
rent. The  fact  that  It  had  appeared  that  he 
had  the  nomination  "sewed  up"  was  working 
against  him.  Thurlow  Weed  and  his  cronies 
had  done  their  work  too  well. 

That  rUght  Ward  Hill  Lamon  and  Jesse 
Fell,  of  Illinois,  arranged  for  the  printing  of 
a  large  number  of  additional  tickets  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  Lincoln  men.  The 
next  morning.  May  18.  they  lined  up  early 
and  entered  the  Wigwam  and  filled  the  visi- 
tors seats.  When  the  Seward  crowd  marched 
gaily  to  the  doors,  they  found  that  they 
could  not  get  In.  If  Illinola  could  not  out- 
vote Seward,  they  were  determined  to  out- 
shout  him,  "A  Chlcagoan  reputedly  able  to 
shout  across  Lake  Michigan  was  enlisted  to 
take  a  strategic  position  in  the  ball  and  to 
bellow  lustily  whenever  he  received  the  sig- 
nal. Another  man.  equally  endowed,  was 
placed  In  another  part  of  the  hall." 

The  convenUons  of  that  day  were  saved 
the  long  and  dreary  nominating  speeches 
that  must  bs  endured  today.  Rollowlng  Se- 
ward's nomination,  Mr.  Judd  of  Illinois  said 
simply,  "I  de^re,  on  behaU  of  the  delegation 
from  Illinois  to  put  In  nomlnatlnn  as  a  can- 
didate for  President  oT  the  United  BUtea, 
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Abraham  UncoLn  of  Illinois."  The  other 
candidates  were-  duly  nominated  and  equally 
brief  seconding  cpeeches  made,  including 
that  of  Austin  Blair  of  Michigan  in  behalf 
of  Seward. 

But  the  short  speeches  did  not  limit  the 
demonstrations.  The  applause  grew  into 
cheers,  then  prodigious  shrieks,  and  then 
pandemonium.  ICurat  Halstead  reports  it 
thus:  "Hundreds  ol  persons  stopped  their 
ears  in  pain.  The  shouting  was  absolutely 
frantic,  shrill,  and  wild.  No  Commanches  or 
panthM*  ever  struck  a  higher  note  or  gave 
a  scream  of  more  infernal  Intensity.  Thou- 
sands of  hats  flew  over  the  hall  *  *  •  when 
Lincoln's  nomination  was  seconded,  the  up- 
roar was  beyond  description.  Imagine  all 
the  bogs  ever  slaughtered  In  Cincinnati  giv- 
ing their  death  squeals  together,  and  a  score 
of  big  steam  whistlee  going  together,  and 
you  conceive  something  of  the  same  nature. 
The  Lincoln  boys  •  •  •  took  deep  breaths 
all  around  and  gave  a  concentrated  shriek 
that  was  positively  awful,  and  accompanied 
it  with  stamping  that  made  every  plank  and 
pillar  in  the  building  quiver." 

Then  came  the  rollcall — 233  votes  out  of 
a  possible  465  were  necessary  for  a  choice. 
Seward  received  173  Vi.  Lincoln  102,  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania  50 '/a.  Chase  49,  and  "others 
scattering."  Michigan  cast  Its  12  votes  for 
Seward. 

Proceeding  to  the  second  ballot.  Cameron 
withdrew.  Seward  polled  184>i,  a  gain  of 
11  votes,  but  Lincoln  tallied  181,  a  gain  of 
79. 

As  the  third  ballot  began,  the  crowd  be- 
came silent,  and  many  watched  their  own 
tally  sheets  as  the  voting  progressed.  When 
every  vote  was  counted.  Seward  had  180,  but 
Lincoln  polled  231  >-2.  only  one  and  a  half 
votes  shy  of  nomination. 

Joseph  Medlll  of  Chicago  who  had  seated 
himself  in  the  Ohio  delegation,  leaned  over 
to  whisper  to  David  Cartter.  chairman  of  the 
Ohioans:  "If  you  can  throw  the  Ohio  dele- 
8;at;on  to  Lincoln,  Chase  can  have  anything 
h"  wants."  Cartter,  a  stammerer,  bounded 
up  excitedly:  "I  I  a-arise.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
a-announce  the  ch-change  of  f-four  votes 
from  Mr.  Ch-Chaae  to  Mr.  L-L-Llncoln." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reported :  "Deafening 
roar  of  stentorian  applause  aroee  from  the 
Immense  miUtitude  such  as  had  never  been 
equalled  on  the  American  Continent  nor 
since  the  day  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  were 
blown  down."  A  signal  was  given  to  the  men 
on  the  roof,  and  the  news  was  given  to  the 
crowd  outside.  A  cannon  fired  a  salute,  and 
the  crowd  of  30,000  on  the  street  greeted 
the  news  with  a  roar  that  could  be  heard 
above  the  din  inside. 

The  Lincoln  men  were  Jubilant.  The 
Seward  adherants  were  cnished.  But  a«  the 
States,  one  by  one,  rushed  to  Join  the  win- 
ning side.  Mr.  Bvarts  of  New  York  moved  that 
the  nomination  be  made  unanimous.  Carl 
Schun  of  Wisconsin  and  Austin  Blair  of 
Michigan  Joined  in  seconding  the  motion, 
and  Blair  made  a  "touching  and  effective 
speech." 

"Like  my  friend  who  has  Just  taken  his 
seat  (Schurz)  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
first  to  last,  has  cast  her  vote  for  the  great 
statesman  oi  New  York.  She  has  nothing  to 
take  back.  She  has  not  sent  me  forward  to 
worship  the  rising  sun,  but  she  has  put  me 
forward  to  say  that,  at  your  behest  here 
today,  she  lays  down  her  first,  beet  beloved 
candidate  to  take  up  yoxirs,  with  some  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  with  some  qxilverlng  in  the 
veins  (much  applause)  but  she  doee  not 
fear  that  the  fame  of  Seward  will  suffer,  for 
she  knows  that  his  fame  is  a  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  American  Nation;  it  wUl  be 
written  and  read,  and  beloved  long  after  the 
temporary  excitement  of  this  day  has  pnosod 
away.  We  stand  by  him  still.  We  have  tok- 
lowed  him  with  a  single  eye  and  with  un- 
wavering faith  in  times  past.  We  marshal 
now  behind  him  in  the  grand  column  whldi 


shall  go  out  to  battle  of  Abram  (slo  Lincoln 
of  Illinois.  Mark  you,  what  has  obtained 
today  win  obtain  in  November  next. 

Lincoln  will  be  elected  by  the  people.  We 
say  qf  our  candidate,  Ood  bless  his  mag- 
naniitious  soul.  [Tremendous  applause.)  I 
promise  you  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
whicfe  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  where 
the  Eepubllcan  Party  from  the  days  of  its 
organization  to  this  hour  never  suffered  a 
single  defeat,  we  will  give  you  for  the  gal- 
lant son  of  Dlinots.  and  glorioua  standard 
bear*  of  the  West,  a  round  25,000  majority  " 

In  Detroit  the  Democratic  Free  Press  com- 
mented that  all  the  black  Republicans  were 
dowq  in  the  mouth  at  the  nomination  of  a 
man  who  was  beaten  by  Douglas  and  "whose 
reputation  as  a  beaten  candidate  would  not 
desert  him  for  years.  ' 

The  Republican  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser 
stated  "that  it  took  by  surprise  the  majority 
of  citizens  *  •  •  who  had  confidently  ex- 
pected the  nomination  of  Seward."  But  It 
adde0  that  "the  wisdom  of  the  choice  was 
readily  seen  and  acknowledged.  As  soon  as 
the  nomination  of  tdi.  Lincoln  was  confirmed 
by  subsequent  dispatches,  without  waiting 
for  a  choice  for  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, extensive  preparations  were  made  for 
celebrating  the  event  In  an  appropriate  man- 
ner." 

"la  less  than  a  half  an  hour  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  news,  the  two  brass  guns  of 
the  fVontler  Guards  had  been  rolled  out  on 
the  Campus  Martlus,  and  each  had  been  fur- 
nished with  50  full  cartridges.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  whole  front  of  the  Advertiser 
office  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  from  a 
cential  window  hung  a  banner  with  the 
wordB  Lincoln  and  Haniiln'  in  large  poster 
tjrpe.  inscribed  on  it.  A  bonfire  was  started 
in  the  street,  Just  in  front  of  the  office  The 
whole  proceedings  last  night  were  terminated 
with  one  tremendous  hurrah  for  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin." 

Around  the  State  there  were  celebrations 
and  mixed  emotions.  Owoaeo  fired  100  guns. 
Kalamazoo  SO  guns,  and  Ptxitiac.  presum- 
ably less  enchanted  or  short  of  powder 
fired  33  salutes. 

The  returning  delegations  from  Michigan 
met  with  mixed  receptions.  The  Nile*  Re- 
publican cites  the  reception  of  Delegate 
Krancls  Quinn: 

"Longer  faces  were  never  seen  on  Main 
Street.  'Abominable,'  said  one.  'Seward  has 
been  beaten  by  some  contemptible  trick,' 
said  another.  Finally  after  the  elapse  of  a 
day  or  two.  Quinn  arrived  from  Chicago. 
He  endeavored  to  rally  the  disappointed 
He  went  around  to  get  a  subecriptlon  of 
powder.  Some  of  them  refused  to  give  a 
cent.  But  enough  was  raised  to  make  about 
5  sm»il  charges,  and  handbllls  appeared  an- 
nouacing  there  would  be  a  grand  ratification 
meeting  on  Main  Street  in  front  of  the  In- 
quirer office.  Saturday  evening  came  A 
large  number  of  Democrats  assembled,  as  It 
was  In  front  of  where  they  were  to  hold  a 
meeting  to  nominate  delegates  to  the 
county  convention,  and  several  Republicans 
and  himierous  boys.  There  being  so  few 
present,  it  was  resolved  that  they  adjourn 
to  ICellogg's  Hall.  Up  they  went  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  hear  what  excuse  Mr 
Quinm  had  to  give  tar  the  defeat  of  Seward." 

ThDs.  Starr  notes:  "So  bitter  was  the  anti- 
Lincoln  feeling  In  Michigan,  sp>onsored  by 
Chandler,  that  the  special  train  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  to  that  conven- 
tion, whose  leader,  John  A.  Andrew,  won 
the  Wigwam  delegates  to  Lincoln  on  the 
third  ballot,  was  all  but  mobbed  at  Detroit 
on  its  return  trip  over  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad." 

In  the  South,  the  drums  of  ww  were 
heard  more  clearly.  The  gauntlet  had  been 
thro^^  down.  The  "house  was  now  divid- 
ing." and  the  Issue  would  soon  be  drawn 
whether  it  would  be  "all  one  thing  or  all 
the  cither." 


In  Springfield.  Abe  Lincoln  had  walked 
from  home  the  morning  of  the  nomination 
to  the  public  square.  He  visited  the  office  of 
a  friend  Just  returned  from  the  convention 
and  listened  to  his  account  of  the  early 
proceedings.  Later,  with  one  of  his  friends 
from  the  Illinois  Journal,  he  tried  to  pass 
the  time  away  at  the  bowling  alley,  but  the 
alleys  were  all  busy.  They  tried  to  play 
billiards,  but  the  tables  were  all  engaged. 
They  then  went  to  the  newspaper  office  to 
hear  the  reports  of  the  balloting.  Shortly 
before  noon,  the  wire  came  announcing  a 
great  victory.  We  did  it.  glory  to  God." 
wired  Delegate  Knapp.  Lincoln  shook  hands 
all  around  and  then  said . 

There  8  a  little  woman  over  yonder  on 
Eighth  Street  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  news      I  will  carry  it  to  her." 

And  he  might  have  pondered  on  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  the  Invocation  on  that  his- 
toric day  of  the  convention: 

"O.  we  entreat  Thee,  that  at  some  future 
but  not  distant  day.  the  evils  which  now 
Invest  the  body  politic,  shall  not  only  have 
been  arrested  in  Its  progress,  but  wholly 
eradicated    from    the    system   ' 

And  we  might  well  ponder  the  concluding 
sentence:  "And  may  the  pen  of  the  historian 
trace  an  intimate  connection  l>etween  that 
glorious  consummation  and  the  transaction 
of  the  convention." 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  want  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  congratulate  and  commend 
all  who  have  taken  part  in  this  commem- 
oration. I  paxticularly  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  who  has 
rendered  this  tribute,  for  his  part  in  pre- 
senting such   a  beautiful   and   moving 
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tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  great  Re- 
publican and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  best  accounts  I  have  read  of  Lin- 
coln's nomination  in  1860  is  the  article 
which  Philip  Van  Doren  Stem  iiaa  writ- 
ten for  the  NEA  Service  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Iowa  City  <Iowa>  Pie.s.s 
Citizen  recently. 

Under  permission  granted  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  article: 

Cannons  Fired  in  Joy  as  Lincoln  Nominated 

100  Years  Ago 

( By  PhUlp  Van  Doren  Stern) 

When  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
met  ai  Charleston.  SC,  in  the  spring  of 
1860.  the  party  was  so  strong  that  anyone  It 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  was  auto- 
matically elected 

Lincoln's  lifelong  rival,  Stephen  A  Do\ig- 
las.  was  the  obvious  favorite  Most  people. 
Including  Lincoln,  thought  Douglas  would 
surely  be  the  next  Preseident  But  Douglas 
had  lost  the  support  of  the  South,  and  the 
Buchanan  administration  opposed  him.  The 
whole  political  picture  changed  overnight 
when  the  Democratic  convention,  after  drag- 
ging on  for  nearly  2  weeks,  adjourned  with- 
f)Ut  agreeing  upon  a  nomination. 

The  historically  impregnable  party  split 
Into  dissident  groups  to  hold  three  separate 
conventions  to  nominate  three  different  can- 
didates, making  it  difficult  for  any  one  of 
them  to  be  elected.  The  new  Republican 
Party,  which  had  entered  the  national  scene 
only  4  years  before,  now  had  a  good  chance 
to  elect  a  President 

The  obvious  Republican  candidate  was 
William  H  Seward.  fcwTner  Governor  of  New 
York.  US.  Senator,  and  disUnguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  There  were  other  pt>8slblli- 
tles— Chase,  of  Ohio.  Bates,  of  Missouri. 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  more 
Llnajln  was  among  them,  but  despite  the 
name  he  had  made  for  himself  with  Cooper 
Union  speech  and  the  tour  of  New  England 
that  followed,  he  was  far  down  on  the  list 
although  he  did  admit  to  a  friend  that  "the 
taste  (for  the  presidency*  is  in  my  mouth  a 
little.'  When  he  wrote  those  words,  he 
knew  the  Democrats  were  in  t3x>uble. 

Something  happened  then  that  caught  tlie 
ImaginaUon  of  the  public.  Richard  James 
Oglesby.  who  was  to  become  a  ClvU  War 
general  and  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  knew 
John  Hanks,  cousin  of  Lincoln's  dead 
mother.  Nancy  Hanks.  John  Hanks  had 
seen  Lincoln  grow  up  in  Indiana  and  had 
helped  him  cut  fence  raUs  when  the  family 
moved  to  Illinois  in  1830  Oglesby  sought 
him  out.  and  the  two  men  made  a  trip  to 
a  clearing  near  Decatur  to  get  a  few  rails 
from  the  30-year-old  fence. 

On  May  9.  at  the  Republican  State  con- 
vention In  Decatur.  John  Hanks,  a  lifelong 
Democrat — made  a  sensation  by  carrying 
two  of  the  original  Lincoln  rails  Into  the 
hall.  Lincoln  was  there,  and  he  immedi- 
ately became  the  rail -splitter"  candidate 
The   name   stuck   and   became  popular 

Being  nominated  by  the  Illinois  State  Re- 
publican convention  helped,  but  a  long,  hard 
struggle  was  to  be  expected  at  the  Chicago 
national  convention  on  May  16 — Seward's 
59th  birthday 

A  huge  wooden  structure,  holding  10.000 
people  and  called  the  Wigwam,  had  been 
built  for  the  convention  To  it  streamed 
thousands  of  visitors,  most  of  whom  were 
unable   to  get   Iriside   the   building 

It  was  a  colorful  occasion,  even  more 
colorful  than  a  presidential  convention  is 
today  And  since  everyone  knew  that  the 
man  chosen  might  very  well  become  the 
first  Republican  President,  there  was  a  tense 
air  of  expectancy. 

The  convention  was  quickly  organized; 
then    a   platform   denying   the  right  to  ex- 


tend slavery  to  the  lerritorles  was  adopted 
On  the  third  day.  May  18.  the  real  business 
of  picking  a  candidate  began. 

That  morning  a  thousand  of  Seward  s 
foUowers  marched  to  the  Wigwam  led  by  a 
swaggering  military  band  In  the  big  hall 
Evarts  of  New  York  presented  Seward  s 
name:  Judd  of  Illinois  named  Lincoln:  other 
States  foUowed  with  their  favorite  sons 

Only  Seward  and  Lincoln  got  loud  ap- 
plause. When  their  names  were  seconded, 
the  applause  and  cheering  rose  to  a  tre- 
mendous crescendo  People  threw  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  Into  the  air  as  the  rival 
backers  tried  to  outshout  each  other.  Then, 
according  to  an  eyewitness,  a  Lincoln  sup- 
porter, "Henry  Lane  of  Indiana  leaped  upon 
a  table,  and,  swinging  hat  and  cane,  per- 
lormed  like  an  acrobat."  He  shouted,  too, 
but  his  voice  could  not  be  heard  in  that 
mighty  uproar 

Alter  that  wild  outburst,  the  convention 
settled  down  to  voting.  The  first  poll  gave 
Seward  173 'i  votes:  Lincoln  102;  with  the 
others  trailing  Needed  for  the  nomination: 
233  out  of  465  votes 

A  second  ballot  was  taken  Lincoln  gained 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  then  Pennsyl- 
vania These  gave  him  181  votes  against 
Seward's  184 

On  the  third  and  final  ballot  Lincoln  ran 
up  to  231 '-J  with  only  14  needed  to  win. 
Cartter  of  Ohio  rose  to  cast  four  of  his 
State's  votes,  and  the  crowd  suddenly  be- 
came quiet.  Cartter  was  known  for  his 
stutter,  and  he  stuttered  as  he  spoke: 

"I  rise — Mr.  Chairman — to  announce  the 
change  of  four  votes  of  Ohio  from  Mr. 
Chase — to — Mr.  Lincoln." 

The  silence  held  for  a  brief  moment,  then 
the  crowd  roared  out.  Someone  signaled  to 
a  man  stationed  on  the  roof  with  a  signal 
cannon.  yeUIng  to  him: 

•  Fire  the  salute  Abe  Lincoln  is  nom- 
inated " 

The  cannon  told  thousands  of  i>eople  out- 
side what  had  happened,  and  the  Wigwam 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  noise. 
The  roar  of  the  crowd  was  punctuated  by  the 
resounding  boom  of  exploding  gunpowder 
as  the  cannon  was  fired,  reloaded,  and  fired 
again  and  again. 

The  smell  of  gunpowder  drifted  down  to 
the  people  outside:  it  came  in  through  the 
open  doors  of  the  Wigwam  and  hung  heavily 
m  the  spring  air. 

The  acrid  odor  was  soon  to  become  familiar 
to  many  of  the  young  men  who  were  shout- 
ing their  heads  off  in  Chicago  that  day.  And 
they  would  hear  the  sound  of  cannon  again, 
Sumter  was  less  than  a  year  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adding  to  the  significance 
of  this  event  is  an  address  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  was  made  la^t  year  by 
Dr  Mordecai  W.  Johnson,  president  of 
Howard  University.  The  address  was 
made  before  the  Michigan  Legislature  as 
part  of  the  sesquicentennial  observance 
of  Lincoln's  birth  and  it  certainly 
has  a  place  among  the  words  which  have 
been  spoken  today.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  it  in  the  RECoitD  as  a 
part  of  these  proceedings,  as  follows: 

An    Address    on    Abraham    Lincoln    bt    Dr. 
MoaoBCAi  W.  Johnson.  Prssidknt  or  How- 
iRD  UNivERsrrr.  Washington.  DC.  Before 
Joint  Convention  of  the  Michigan  Legis- 
LATtTRE.  Fkbruast   12.  1959 
(Foreword  by  Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton,  Rep- 
resentatl've  from  Lapeer  County:   Mr.  Presi- 
dent.    Mr.     Speaker,    distinguished     gtiests, 
meml>erm  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentaUves  of   Michigan,   through  this  Joint 
session  of  the  senate   and   house   of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  vt  Michigan,  which  in 
1861-65  gave  such  loyal  and  heroic  support  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  wise  and  courageous 


!cade!6hlp  in  our  Nation's  greatest  crisis,  in 
his  demonstration  of  the  capacity  of  this 
Nation  to  rule  itself,  joins  with  the  Nation 
and  the  wide  world  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  him  as  the  exponent  ot  real  democracy. 
the  worldwide  symbol  for  human  freedom. 
It  was  150  years  ago  today  that  this  great 
leader  was  lx>rn.  On  this  great  occasion  we 
are  highly  prlvileeed  to  have  with  us  to  voice 
the  day's  message.  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson, 
president  of  Howard  University,  Washington, 
DC  ,  a  great  institution,  with  worldwide  in- 
fluence; himself  a  splendid  example  of  the 
rich  herltHge  of  human  capacity  and  vision 
his  race  has  brought  to  the  wwld  since 
Abraham  Lincoln's  leadership  made  this  Na- 
tion actually  a  nation  of  free  men.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  present  to  you  my  very  generous 
friend,  Dr  Mordecai  Johnson,  who  will  give 
to  UE  today's  address  t 

Mr  President.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Cramton, 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  the  great  State  of  Michigan.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  privilege  which 
you  give  me  today  of  joining  you  in  medi- 
tative appreciation  of  our  great  leader.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — the  man  whose  name  is  the 
greatest  of  all  names  connected  with  popular 
government  in  the  history  of  the  world  I 
have  come  to  you  today,  bearing  in  my  heart 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  indebtedness  to  this 
man,  for  I  am  a  child  of  slaves.  My  father 
was  a  slave  and  my  mother  was  bom  a  slave 
Both  of  them  were  set  free  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Along  with  the  deep  sense  of  debt 
which  I  bear  in  my  heart  toward  him  Is  an- 
other which  is  akin  to  it,  namely,  the  sense 
of  debt  which  I  bear  toward  you  and  for  your 
kindred  In  this  State  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  so  very  large 
an  investment  of  devotion  and  suffering  In 
that  cause  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
be  free.  I  know  that  if  that  humble  minor- 
ity to  which  I  belong  could  be  aware  that  I 
am  here  today  they  would  •want  me  to  teli 
you  that  they  will  never  forget  these  things 
They  will  remember  the  name  of  Abraham 
Ijincoln  and  the  citizens  of  these  free  States 
as  long  as  they  live,  and  they  will  cherish 
these  revered  memories  and  hand  them  down 
to  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren until  the  end  of  time 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this  sen- 
ate and  house  t>ecause  your  interest  in  this 
minority  is  still  vibrantly  alive.  In  recent 
years  you  have  responded  Ir  a  wonderful 
manner  to  the  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Louis  C  Cramton  In  the  house,  by  crossing 
all  party  lines  to  establish  a  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  In  this  State,  which 
undertakes  to  provide  an  open  door  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  every  citizen,  regard- 
less of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Several  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  coming  here  to  attend  a  banquet  which 
was  given  In  honor  of  Mr.  Cramton.  at  which 
time  outstanding  Members  of  this  body  and 
your  distinguished  Governor  heaped  honors 
upon  him  for  his  diligent  and  unwearying 
devotion  to  the  passage  of  this  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  and  for  the  outstanding 
character  of  his  devotion  to  the  public  good 
My  heart  throbbed  with  Joy  at  this  banquet, 
for  I  have  known  and  loved  Mr.  Cramton  for 
32  years.  He  is  the  best  living  example  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  whom  I  know  of  in  this 
world. 

In  undertaking  to  talk  with  you  aljout 
Abraham  Lincoln  today  I  must  approach 
him  from  that  angle  of  his  life  which  in- 
terests me  mo6t  deeply  I  am  a  teacher  of 
young  men  and  women.  Among  my  grad- 
uates who  give  me  greatest  pride  are  a  few 
who  have  become  distinguished  servants  of 
humanity  In  the  field  of  the  public  life,  I 
am  always  searching  for  those  qualities  in 
men  of  distinction  which  have  proved  ef- 
fective in  the  public  life,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  speak  with  my  students  about  those 
qualitiCE  in  such  wise  as  to  cause  them  to 
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study  and  to  reflect  upon  them,  with  the 
purpose  oX  m&klng  these  qualities  a  part  of 
the  basic  Ingredients  of  their  lives.  Of  all 
the  men  in  the  public  life  of  the  world  who 
have  deeply  impressed  me  In  this  respect. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Ls  one  who  grows  on  my 
affections  year  by  year.  The  qualities  of 
his  heart  and  mind  are  remarkable,  beyond 
measxire.  in  their  fitness  and  power  to  sus- 
tain and  to  transform  the  Institutions  of 
the  democratic  public  life.  Now  If  you  will 
remember  that  this  Is  a  school  teacher  and 
a  child  of  slaves  talking  with  you.  having 
perhaps  a  bigger  message  in  his  heart  than 
he  Is  able  fully  to  articulate,  you  will  try 
to  think  with  me  as  I  speak.  In  this  way 
your  own  intuitions  will  supplement  what  I 
have  to  say  and  may  turn  an  otherwise 
stumbling  tttort  into  a  matter  of  power 
For  the  purposes  of  our  mediation  I  want 
to  divide  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  \nU) 
ttiree  periods.  The  first  period,  from  1809 
to  1864,  I  would  call  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion during  which  his  great  personal  powers 
were  in  the  making  The  second  period, 
from  1854  to  1860.  I  would  call  the  period 
of  political  creation.  In  which,  under  great 
difficulties,  he  nournished  and  brought  to 
leadership  In  the  Nation  a  political  vehicle 
of  decisive  power  The  third  period,  from 
1861  to  1865.  the  period  of  victorious 
achievement,  during  which  under  the  pres- 
sure of  violence,  suffering,  and  death  he  ob- 
tained the  great  political  ends  for  which  the 
world  reveres  him — the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves    and    the    preservation    of    the    Union 

TH«  nasT   PERIOD  or  Lincoln's  lot: 

1809-54 

The  great  work  of  emancipatiug  the  slaves 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  for 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  remembered 
throughout  the  ages,  was  done  in  the  last 
of  the  three  periods  from'  1861-65,  and 
the  decisive  political  events  preceding  this 
great  work  were  brought  to  pass  In  the  pe- 
riod from  1854  to  1860.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  pass  over  this  first  period  of  45  years 
In  a  cursory  manner  as  if  it  were  really  of 
very  little  Importance.  It  appears  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself  rather  thought  of 
It  In  this  way.  He  was  a  man  who  spent 
very  little  time  thinking  about  the  days  of 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood.  When  peo- 
ple tried  to  make  a  great  deal  of  It,  he  said. 
"Why,  it  Is  a  great  folly  to  attempt  to  make 
anything  out  of  me  or  my  early  life.  It  can 
all  be  condensed  Into  a  single  sentence,  and 
that  sentence  you  will  find  in  Gray's  Eleg) : 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  " 
When  an  effort  was  made.  Just  before  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States,  to  ha\e 
him  speak  about  this  period  at  great  length, 
he  did  consent  one  time  to  sum  it  up  In  500 
words  He  wrote  these  words  as  though  his 
real  life  had  begun  In  1854.  He  spoke  of 
the  limited  heritage  which  he  received  from 
his  parents.  His  father  and  mother  were 
poor.  He  was  bom  In  a  log  cabin  and  lived 
under  very  crude  conditions  In  frontier 
communities  of  Kentucky.  Indiana,  and  111:- 
nols  where  there  were  many  animals  and 
few  men.  His  father  was  a  man  of  little 
learning,  and  In  his  own  boyhood  he  had 
little  chance  for  schooling.  There  was  only 
a  very  simple  three-R  school  with  very  poor 
teachers  available,  and  he  was  able  to  get 
only  about  12  months  of  schooling  In  that 
He  confessed  that  when  he  was  about  21 
years  of  age  he  did  not  know  very  much,  and 
that  thereafter  he  never  had  a  chance  to 
learn,  except  by  his  own  efforts.  He  reviewed 
the  two  or  three  little  Jobs  he  had  He 
mentions  with  some  pride  and  Joy  bis  ex- 
perience as  a  captain  In  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  He  calls  very  brief  attention  to  his 
three  terms  in  the  State  legislature  and  bis 
one  term  In  Congress,  speaking  of  them  as  if 
these  terms  of  office  had  yielded  very  little 
satisfaction,  because  be  left  them  both  for 
the  practice  of  law  In  the  small  towns  and 


country  circuits,  not  presenting  himself 
again  for  either  State  or  national  office 
He  described  himself  modestly  as  a  man  6 
feet  4  lnct«8  tall,  but  he  did  not  tell  you 
that  he  wwi  also  a  gangling,  loose-Jointed, 
long-legged  man.  with  long  arms  and  big 
hands,  a  gBeat  big  head,  with  serious  lines 
In  his  face,  deep  and  melancholy.  He  prob- 
ably wore  his  clothes  as  IX  his  trousers  were 
unpreesed  and  coat  hanging  loose,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  was  Just  an  ordinary  man 
One  of  thoar  who  knew  him  well  says,  lately, 
that  the  father  of  his  wife  spoke  of  him 
with  derogation  els  being  a  man  of  "the  p>oor 
white  trash  '  whom  he  did  not  want  his 
daughter  to  marry.  In  fact,  that  Is  the  way 
he  would  have  been  classified  if  he  had 
lived  in  Virginia  whence  his  father  and 
mother  came 

But  thera  was  a  whole  lot  more  to  the  life 
of  Abrahara  Lincoln  In  those  first  45  years 
than  he  himself  took  time  to  mention.  For 
in  thoee  45  years  this  man  developed  by  his 
own  efforts  one  of  the  most  powerful  groups 
of  qualifications  for  political  leadership  ever 
to  t)e  found  In  history  These  are  the  quali- 
ties which  rnade  him  the  power  that  he  was 
from  1854  tp  1861.  when  he  became  President 
of  the  UnlOed  States,  and  which  led  him  In 
the  years  1861  to  1865  to  become  the  Emanci- 
pator of  the  slaves  and  the  preserver  of  the 
Union 

.^     VIVID     f\Nt     POWERFUL      ETHICAL     DISPOSITION 

Now  wh^t  are  those  qualities?  First  of 
all.  Abraham  Lincoln  developed  In  those 
early  years  a  vivid  and  powerful  ethical  dis- 
position which  he  made  radically  applicable 
to  every  human  being  whom  he  touched-- 
whatever  his  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin-  and  he  extended  it  even  to 
animals  9e  was  especially  sensitive  In  the 
presence  of  cruelty,  either  to  men  or  animals, 
and  often  {ound  it  Impossible  to  pass  by  an 
animal  in  (distress. 

This  w.is  no  quality  merely  given  to  him 
Maybe  the  greatest  part — the  Instinctive 
part— was  given  to  him.  but  he  cultivated 
the  rest  of  It  deliberately  and  thoughtfully 
He  had  the  same  experience  that  most  of  us 
have  when  we  pass  by  a  man  or  an  animal 
suffering  from  cruelty  or  distress  He  got  a 
message  fnom  his  heart  which  told  him 
"This  is  yoair  kinsman  and  he  Is  hurt  Are 
you  going  to  help  him?"  Again  and  again  In 
his  life  he  tried  to  pass  by.  but  again  and 
again  he  would  come  back  deliberately, 
thoughtfully,  and  help  that  man  or  help 
that  animal  He  kept  this  up  constantly 
until  It  became  an  habitual  disposition  of 
his  life,  and  it  never  weakened  until  the  day 
he  died  He  was  never  able  to  look  on 
cruelty  complacently.  He  was  never  able  to 
look  at  mem  and  women  who  suffered  from 
any  unju.stj  cause  without  feeling  Identified 
with  them.  This  Is  where  he  got  his  great 
conviction  that  slavery  was  wrong,  that  the 
cruelty  coanected  with  slavery  was  wrong, 
that  a  cru«l  thing  like  this  had  no  business 
to  exist  on  this  earth,  and  that  somehow  or 
other  It  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  There 
is  no  place  on  record  where  he  ever  said  any- 
thing different  from  that.  He  said  It  over 
and  over  again,  becatise  It  was  a  considered 
Judgment,  arising  from  the  heart,  confirmed 
by  the  reflections  of  deliberate  Intelligence 
and  nourlstied  as  a  part  of  his  life 

A   THOROUGH    ACCKPTANCI   OF   THE    DECLARATION 
or    INDKPKNOKNCK 

In  the  second  place.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  man  w1k>  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  he  accepted  the  radically  transitive  uni- 
versal ethics  of  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence With  all  his  heart  I  do  not  mean 
oaerely  that  he  accepted  it  Intellectually.  He 
accepted  it  as  a  part  of  his  very  being  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  one  oX  the  most  precious 
habita  that  a  man  can  have  In  this  world — 
the  habit  of  prolonged  alonenees  in  medita- 
tion and  in  thought     Being  Impressed  by  the 


language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
for  example,  he  would  go  off  with  it  by  him- 
self, or  he  would  sit  alone  by  the  fire  when 
there  was  no  one  at  home  but  himself  or 
when  other  people  were  sleeping  Then, 
wrapping  his  long  legs  around  the  chair  and 
putting  his  arms  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
he  would  read  the  words  alone,  asking  him- 
self. Now,  Just  what  was  It  that  these  men 
had  in  mind  when  they  wrote  these  words?" 
Of  all  the  politically  significant  words  writ- 
ten on  paper,  these  were  the  most  precious 
to  him 

•'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rlghte.  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  That, 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  arc  Insti- 
tuted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that. 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  il  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  It  or  to  abolish  it.  and 
to  Institute  a  new  government  " 

These  words  he  turned  over  and  over  in 
his  mind  until  the  spirit  of  them  possessed 
him  through  and  through,  and  until  he  felt 
the  electric  possibilities  of  them  In  all  the 
aspects  of  his  being — Intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  Of  these  words  be  said.  "I  have 
never  had  a  feeling  politically  that  did  not 
spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  oX  Independence  which  gave 
liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  I  hope  to  the  world,  for  all  future 
time  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  In 
due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men   ' 

Whenever  you  hear  him  sp>eak  about  '"the 
Union  this  is  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
is  never  talking  merely  about  the  physical 
union  of  men  In  the  physical  territory  of 
the  United  States  He  Is  talking  about  that 
Union  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal"— the  most  hopeful  community  of  life 
the  most  powerful  community  of  life,  the 
most  creative  community  of  life  In  the  world 
And  when  he  said  that,  above  all  things,  he 
wished  to  preserve  the  Union,  this  is  what 
he  meant  He  felt  that  these  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  the  elec- 
tric cord  sweeping  through  the  entire  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  foundation 
and  inspiration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  was  no  cruelty, 
no  evil,  no  neglect  of  human  rights  or  human 
welfiU-e  that  could  long  endure  in  the  pres- 
ence of   their   moving   and   cleansing   [x>wer 

A     MASTERFUL     POWER    OF    COMMUNICATION 

In  the  third  place,  Abraham  Lincoln  ac- 
quired in  early  life  a  masterful  p<jwer  of 
communication.  In  all  the  history  of  public 
political  speech  there  is  no  man  in  this 
country  who  ever  had  a  greater  power  tha. 
Abraham  Lincoln  It  was  an  intellectual 
power,  because  he  was  a  thoughtftil  man 
who  gathered  his  facts  and  arranged  his 
arguments  with  great  care  He  carefully 
studied  grammar  He  studied  the  language 
of  the  Bible  and  pondered  It  and  absorbed 
It  In  his  system.  He  studied  mathematics, 
not  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  mathe- 
matician, but  that  he  might  reason  precisely, 
consecutively,  and  with  a  clear  and  powerful 
relatedness  But  there  was  something  more 
than  Intellectual  power  In  his  speaking. 
There  was  a  moral  power  and  often  persua- 
sive moral  beauty  In  what  he  said  He  re- 
spected and  loved  the  people  to  whom  he 
was  speaking.  He  believed  In  the  capacity 
of  the  most  ordinary  man  to  underst.ind  the 
most  profound  ethical  and  political  truths. 
If  he  needed  them  for  his  life.  And  when 
he  spoke  to  such  men  he  was  not  making  an 
oration  of  words.  He  was  speaking  what  he 
deeply  believed.  He  was  speaking  directly 
and  simply  as  iX  the  fate  oX  the  World  were 
depending     upon     his     being     understood. 
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Sometimes  when  he  spoke  his  rugged,  mel- 
ancholy face  would  light  up  like  a  lamp  and 
throw  a  glow  of  persuasive  beauty  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  auditorium.  People  loved 
him,  believed  In  him,  flocked  to  him.  be- 
cause he  bought  their  allegiance  with  the 
gold  of  sincerity  and  clarity  that  came  to 
them   from  a   pure  heart. 

HABITCALLT     SIMPLE    AND    TRUTH»UL     IN 
INDIVIDUAL    RCIATIOIVS 

Another  of  his  great  qualities — the 
fourth — was  his  habituation  oX  himself  in 
his  actions  to  simple  and  truthful  relation- 
ships with  individual  human  beings  You 
can  see  this  nowhere  better  than  in  his  prac- 
tice of  the  law  If  a  client  had  a  crooked  or 
an  unjust  case,  he  would  not  take  it  If  he 
knew  It  beforehand  If  he  took  the  case  and 
found  out  afterwards  that  the  cause  was 
crooked  or  unjust,  he  would  do  everything 
consistent  with  the  law  to  get  out  of  it.  He 
was  helpless  to  use  his  best  powers  In  the 
presence  of  the  necessity  to  defend  cruelty 
or  crookedness.  But  if  you  had  an  honest 
case,  very  often  the  first  thing  he  w<juld  try 
to  do  was  to  see  whether  he  could  adjust  it 
without  going  Into  court  and  especially  If 
the  cane  Involved  cruelty  and  injustice,  he 
would  put  his  whole  life  and  soul  into  that 
rase  He  would  address  himself  Ui  the  Jury 
In  simple,  direct,  and  unadorned  speech, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  cruelty  involved, 
his  language  would  sometimes  btirn  with  a 
flre  of  indignation  as  If  to  scorch  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  stood.  And  when  he 
had  finished,  what  did  he  charge  you?  Just 
about  what  It  would  take  to  buy  the  gro- 
ceries and  to  take  care  of  the  most  ordinary 
exp<>n8es  of  living.  He  did  not  take  yoiu- 
caae  for  the  accumulation  of  money  He 
tool:  It  for  the  Joy  oX  setting  things  right, 
for  the  privilege  of  being  vehicular  toward 
the  establishment  of  Justice. 

A  SENSE  or  HAVING  GREAT  UNSPENT   POWER 

A.  ong  toward  the  end  of  this  preparatory 
perlcxl  of  his  life,  the  fiXlh  quality  developed 
within  him,  which  is  remarkable  to  think 
abo'it  he  developed  a  sense  oX  having  great 
unsjent  power  and  a  sense  oX  melancholy 
dtstrees  because  that  power  In  him  bad 
nevi'r  had  a  chance  to  be  used  up  XuUy  in 
some  great  cause.  He  walked  about  con- 
scious of  that  power  and  with  the  Xeellng 
that  some  day  the  occasion  would  arise 
when  he  would  use  It  for  everything  thai 
he  had  In  him.  He  respected  that  occasion 
and  looked  toward  It.  afar  off.  with  melan- 
choly hope,  and  because  he  respected  that 
far  off  occasion,  he  never  would  sell  his 
powers  cheaply.  He  would  not  sell  them 
for  money.  He  was  a  poor  man  and  the 
powers  he  had  could  have  made  him  a  great 
corjoratlon  lawyer  and  could  have  gotten 
him  riches  quickly.  If  he  had  gone  to  the 
big  city;  but  he  knew  that  what  he  had 
was  too  precious  for  money  and  he  would 
not  sell  It  so.  He  would  not  sell  it  either 
in  crder  to  cheat  people  out  oX  their  votes. 
In  the  first  election  In  which  he  ever  sought 
office,  he  said  simply,  "I  am  humble  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  my 
Xrle  Ida  to  become  a  candidate  Xor  the  legis- 
lature. My  politics  are  short  and  sweet. 
I  ari  In  Xavor  oX  a  national  bank.  I  am  in 
Xavcr  oX  the  Internal  improvement  system 
and  a  high  protective  tariff.  Yhese  are 
my  sentiments.  IX  elected,  I  shall  be  thank- 
Xul.  IX  not  it  will  be  the  same."  And  al- 
though he  went  to  the  State  capital  three 
timrs  and  to  Congress  once,  as  the  elected 
representative  oX  the  people,  he  quit  them 
botl  with  very  great  dissatisfaction  of  heart, 
because  he  was  occupying  political  power 
and  moving  about  among  men  who  accepted 
poll  leal  power  without  having  any  great 
caufe  at  stake.  For  him  to  be  in  political 
offlc-)  with  no  great  cause  to  use  up  his 
powers,  w«e  too  cheap  an  occupation.  He 
did  not  like  it.     He  did  not  want  it.     He 


stayed  at  home,  nourishing  his  powers,  wail- 
ing for  a  great  and  worthy  day  to  come. 

Now  I  want  to  suggest  that  here  in  this 
preparatory  period  of  his  life  Abraham  Lin- 
coln developed  five  of  the  greatest  ptossible 
human  qualities:  (1)  A  vivid  and  powerful 
ethical  disposition,  livlngly  applied  to  every 
type  of  human  being,  urging  him  to  respect 
them,  to  deal  trutiifuUy  with  them  and  to 
allow  his  ctjmpassion  to  go  out  to  them 
whenever  they  were  cruelly  treated  or  left 
alone  with  struggles  that  they  could  not 
endure;  (2)  a  wholeheaned  devotion  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  so  that  the 
city  of  justice  which  he  saw  when  he  read 
it  lived  in  his  mind's  eye  like  a  city  built 
by  God  He  lunged  to  be  of  great  use  to  that 
city,  and  would  rather  have  died  than  to 
have  betrayed  It;  (3)  remarkable  powers  of 
communication:  simple  and  direct  speech  to 
p>eople  whom  he  loved,  unadorned  and  never 
mixed  with  deceit;  the  marshaling  of  facts 
accurately  and  honorably,  the  drawing  of 
conclusions  with  Inexorable  logic;  reverent 
of  truth,  and  at  times  throbbing  with  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  Justice  which  caused  his 
face  to  radiate  with  hope  and  expectancy; 
(4 1  a  sustained  habit  of  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  in  his  everyday  actions  affect- 
ing ordinary  people.  When  he  practiced  law 
In  a  circuit  of  14  different  counties,  he  met 
and  served  a  multitude  of  men  whose  names 
were  without  celebrity  of  any  kind.  He 
saluted  them  with  courtesy,  served  the»i 
truthfully  and  honorably,  loved  them  and 
enjoyed  their  trust.  They  called  him  "Hon- 
est At>e"  and  knew  that  he  was  a  man  who 
WHS  utterly  reliable,  who  when  he  gave  his 
word  meant  what  he  said  and  would  do  it. 
whatever  it  cost  him  in  time  or  effort  or 
money;  (6)  a  great  sense  of  power  residing 
in  him— intellectual  power,  moral  power, 
spiritual  power  locked  up  with  an  Immense 
energy  of  devotion— but  power  waiting  for  a 
great  and  worthy  occasion  of  use.  not  to  be 
sold  cheaply,  not  to  be  used  for  the  heaping 
up  of  money,  nor  merely  to  buy  high  office. 
There  was  only  one  piece  of  goods  he  wanted 
most  eagerly  to  buy — a  great  cause  that 
would  consume  his  powers  as  a  great  flre 
consumes  wood.  That  cause  came  to  him 
in  1854  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
repealed  The  whole  country  was  shocked 
with  a  sense  of  crises  that  swept  like  wild- 
fire into  every  State  of  the  North  and  it 
swept  Into  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  knew  that  his  hour  had  come.  At  once 
he  laid  aside  everything  and  straightway 
went  where  he  could  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  a  powerful  inward  necessity  to 
strengthen  the  people  In  this  crisis,  for  the 
life  and  death  struggle  between  slavery  and 
the  Union  which  he  loved. 

.SECOND    PERIOD    OF    I  INCOLN  S    LIFE — 1854-60 

One  who  reads  the  history  of  the  second 
period  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life,  from  1854 
to  1860  win  find  him  giving  an  unparalleled 
devotion  to  political  action.  First  of  all,  he 
made  a  decisive  change  in  party  allegiance 
He  was  a  Whig,  but  he  saw  that  the  struggle 
with  slavery  required  something  better  than 
the  split  allegiance  of  Whlgglsm.  He  looked 
at  the  Democrat  Party  and  saw  that  It  had 
kneeled  beyond  recovery  to  the  slave  system. 
He  looked  at  the  possibility  of  coalition 
across  the  Whig  and  Democrat  lines,  and  he 
saw  the  weakest,  the  most  flabby,  the  most 
untrustworthy  combinations  oX  men  on  the 
basis  ol  selX-interest.  and  his  heart  repudi- 
ated what  he  saw.  He  looked  around  again 
and  saw  a  new  party,  with  only  120.000  votes 
over  the  entire  Nation,  but  it  had  a  pro- 
gram. It  said  in  effect:  "Our  program  has 
Just  two  parts.  One:  slavery  is  wrong;  two: 
we  are  going  to  stop  It.  We  are  going  to 
leave  It  In  the  States  where  it  is  already 
established,  becatise  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  It  has  a  right  to  be  there,  but  we 
are  going  to  shut  the  door  to  all  the  western 
territories,  and  not  a  step  In  that  direction 


will  it  be  allowed  to  advance  "  Abraham 
Lincoln  Uked  that  program.  It  was  simple 
It  was  unequivocal.  It  corresponded  to  the 
way  he  felt  about  slavery,  corresponded  to 
what  he  thought  about  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  It  constituted  a  cause  to  which 
he  could  devote  all  his  powers.  And  this  he 
unreservedly  did. 

SINGLE-MINDFD     AND     IMMEASURABLE     POLITICAL 
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Lincoln  was  not  blind.  He  knew  that  It 
would  normally  take  over  two  million  vote? 
to  bring  a  party  to  national  power  In  thl5 
country,  but  the  difference  between  120.000 
v(jtes  and  2  million  votes  was  not  big  enough 
to  overawe  him  He  felt  and  knew  that  he 
was  a  man  of  p>ower  and  that  with  the  help 
of  God  he  and  his  earnest  associates,  with 
single-mlndedness  devotion,  could  make  up 
that  difference.  This  capacity  for  single- 
minded  and  Immeasurable  devotion  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  most  certainly  had.  In  the 
history  of  parties  in  this  country  there  is 
nowhere  a  record  of  devotion  superior  to  that 
which  this  man  Lincoln  put  into  the  build- 
ing of  the  Republican  Party  between  the 
years  1854  and  1880  In  this  undertaking  he 
subordinated  entirely  his  personal  ambition 
to  hold  fwlltlcal  office.  He  saw  with  clear 
eyes  that  unless  a  party  devoting  its  whole 
life  unequivocally  to  the  restriction  of  the 
growth  of  the  slave  system  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Union  from  the  danger  of  domin- 
ance by  that  system,  could  be  brought  to 
effective  power,  no  office  would  be  fit  to  have. 
And  so  when  public  office  was  set  before  him 
again  and  again  he  would  not  take  It.  "I 
have  a  duty  to  perform,"  he  thought.  "I  must 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  put  this  party 
into  shape  to  come  to  power.  This  '.s  the 
power  that  alone  can  be  decisive".  Three 
times  In  2  years  he  sacrificed  his  own  per- 
sonal ambition  to  put  somebody  else  ahead 
of  him  because  he  believed  it  to  be  good  for 
the   party. 

UTMOST    USE    OF    HIS    POWERS    0» 
COMMUNICATION 

He  put  all  of  his  remarkable  powers  of 
communication  at  the  dispoeal  oX  his  cause. 
He  sought  out  and  obtained  direct  con- 
Xrontatlon  with  Douglas,  the  greatest  propo- 
nent oX  slavery,  and  conducted  a  series  oX 
debates  with  him,  which  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  determinative  debates  ever 
carried  on  In  the  world.  He  took  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Republican  Party  and  ex- 
pounded it  from  every  helpful  angle  that 
deep  moral  conviction  and  logic  could  con- 
ceive; he  defended  it  from  every  angle  that 
sincerity  and  logic  could  command,  until  by 
his  convictions  and  his  thought  he  had  es- 
tablished It  in  an  impregnable  and  persua- 
sive position. 

When  he  began  this  series  of  debates  and 
speeches  In  the  Illinois  senatorial  campaign 
in  1858  he  was  scarcely  known  outside  of 
Illinois.  When  he  had  completed  them,  the 
most  Intelligent  and  resourceful  men  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  sent  Xor  this  man  at  the 
one-horse  towns  and  crowded  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  to  hear  him.  If  ever  there 
were  any  oX  us  who  Xelt  contemptuotis  to- 
ward a  man  oX  no  university  education — 
toward  a  poor  man  oX  no  culttiral  family 
background  and  no  university  education — 
let  us  read  again  this  speech  produced  by 
one  who  was  c«Jled  "the  poor  white  trash." 
Let  us  read  again  his  powerful  putting  to- 
gether oX  historic  Xacts;  let  us  read  again 
the  masterXul  analysis  oX  the  arguments  oX 
the  supporters  of  the  slave  system;  let  us 
observe  again  the  Intellectual  power  and 
moral  sagacity  with  which  he  reduced  the 
whole  thesis  of  the  slave  masters  to  a  de- 
mand that  slavery  henceforth  be  considered 
not  only  lawful  but  right.  Then  let  us  be- 
hold this  gangling  awkward  son  of  the  Xron- 
tler.  ignited  Xrom  the  depths  oX  his  being  by 
moral  conviction  about  the  wrongnese  oX 
.slavery  and  its  fateful  danger  to  the  Union, 
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and  with  hU  rude  melancholy  face  glowing 
with  persuaalvc  light,  holding  this  great 
audience  of  Intelligent  and  resourceful  New 
Yorkers  and  easterners  In  all  but  breathless 
silence,  as  he  commandlngly  called  them  to 
put  aside  everything  and  support  this  Re- 
publican movement  with  all  their  hearts  to 
halt  the  onward  march  of  this  wrong  and 
evil  thing  and  to  put  It  In  a  place  where  It 
could  no  longer  Imperil  the  life  of  the  Un- 
ion. Here  Indeed,  once  again  from  the 
humblest  depths  of  life,  there  had  come  a 
man  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  highest  significance  for  all 
mankind. 

AN    UNCANNT    SEMSE    OF    STaATECY 

There  is  Just  one  more  quality  appearing 
In  this  second  period  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
life  which  I  wish  to  comment  upon.  The 
man  acquired  an  uncanny  sense  of  strategy. 
In  the  Illinois  senatorial  elections  of  1856, 
he  daringly  followed  this  sense  of  strategy 
against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends.  In  a 
manner  which  was  decisive  In  securing  the 
national  political  victory  of  his  cause. 

Ttxis  remarkable  sense  of  strategy  grew 
out  of  a  quality  in  his  life  which  only  ap- 
pears In  the  lives  of  men  who  have  an 
unusual  faith  in  the  operative  power  of 
moral  sincerity.  There  Is  an  opposite  but 
corollary  conviction  which  they  have.  It  is 
the  conviction  that  evil  is  Incapable  of  per- 
fect organization.  This  means  that  the  sup- 
porters of  righteous  causes  are  not  always 
obliged  to  overcome  evil  by  the  possession  of 
overwhelming  power  to  break  it  down  and 
drag  it  out.  There  la  always  operating 
among  the  supporters  of  evil  causes  a  tend- 
ency toward  internal  disintegration  and  self 
defeat.  If  tbey  can  be  steadily  confronted 
with  the  vigilant  and  sustained  cohesion  of 
men  of  righteous  purpose,  who  give  evidence 
of  growing  power,  the  supporters  of  the  forces 
of  evil  win  tend  somewhere  to  crack  inter- 
nally and  to  facilitate  uheir  own  defeat. 
There  came  a  time  when  Lincoln  saw  this 
possibility  at  work  In  the  proslavery  forces. 

He  saw  It  In  the  Initial  and  growing  oppo- 
sition of  pro-slavery  extremists,  to  one  of 
the  most  honorable  qualities  in  Stephen 
Douglas,  the  greatest  leader  of  the  pro- 
slavery  forces;  namely,  against  his  disposi- 
tion to  aiBrm  that  the  doctrine  of  "squatter" 
or  popular  sovereignty,  In  which  he  believed, 
admitted  the  posi^lblllty  that  a  particular 
territory  might,  by  Its  own  vote,  keep  slavery 
out  of  Its  own  boundaries.  Douglas  had 
honestly  affirmed  this  opinion  In  the  con- 
gressional debates  on  the  Kansas  constitu- 
tion, and  In  doing  so  he  had  greatly  angered 
the  extreme  pro-slavery  forces  In  the  South. 
Lincoln  saw  that  If  Douglas  were  skillfully 
questioned  In  the  senatorial  debates  In  nii- 
nols,  he  would  be  led  by  his  ambition  to  be 
reelected  to  the  Senate,  to  reaffirm  this  belief 
In  the  right  of  a  particular  territory  to  ex- 
clude slavery.  In  spite  of  the  language  of 
the  recent  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  held  that  there  was  no 
lawful  way  In  which  a  territory  oould  do 
this.  Lincoln  saw  that  In  so  doing,  Douglas 
this  time  would  anger  the  extreme  pro- 
slavery  forces  In  the  South.  Lincoln  saw 
that  If  Douglas  were  sklllbelng  unenduraMy 
angered,  the  extreme  proslavery  forces 
would  split  the  Democrat  Party  rather  than 
to  supp«ort  Douglas  for  the  presidency  In 
1860.  and  that  this  split  would  open  the  way 
whereby  In  the  national  elections  of  1860 
victory  would  be  possible  for  the  Republican 
caiuse  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
Lincoln  meditated  long  upon  a  strategem  to 
produce  these  results. 

Lincoln's  friends  opposed  such  stratagem 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  make  It  quite 
possible  for  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
Party  to  be  defeated  by  Douglas  in  the  Illi- 
nois senatorial  elections.  Lincoln  admitted 
this  possibility,  but  counting  up  the  cost  to 
himself  and  to  his  party  he  concluded  that 


over,  stich  a  loss  would  be  worth  enduring 
in  order  to  bring  the  Republican  Party  and 
Its  cause  to  national  victory  In  1880.  Bo,  at 
Freeport.  111.,  on  Augiist  27,  1858,  in  the 
second  debate  with  Douglas,  he  proposed  the 
determinative  question.  Just  as  he  fore- 
saw, Dougla*  answered  honestly  and  un- 
equivocally: "In  my  opinion  the  people  of  a 
territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  constitution.  •  •  •  It  mat- 
ters not  what  the  Supreme  Court  may  here- 
after decide  as  to  the  abstract  question 
whether  slavery  may  or  may  not  go  Into  a 
territory  uncier  the  Constitution,  the  people 
have  the  lawful  means  to  introduce  It  or  ex- 
clude It  as  tliey  please" 

This  was  tfce  answer  which  Lincoln  sought 
and  foresaw.  It  came  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant question  and  answer  In  the  entire 
series  of  debates,  for  It  probably  determined 
the  destiny  rg  the  Nation  In  relation  to  slav- 
ery. In  Illinois,  the  results  turned  out  to 
be  Just  what  Lincoln's  friends  had  feared 
Even  some  Republicans  In  Illinois  Joined 
with  the  Democrats  in  elated  support  of 
Douglas,  and  Lincoln  was  defeated  for  the 
Illinois  Senate 

But  the  national  results  which  Lincoln 
foresaw  came  swiftly  to  pass.  When  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  nominated 
Douglas  for  Hhe  Presidency  on  a  platform  In 
support  of  popular  (squatter)  sovereignty, 
the  hard  core  of  extreme  proslavery  forces 
In  the  South  were  so  embittered  that  they 
walked  out  ef  the  convention  They  were 
not  going  to  end\u-e  the  folly  of  agreeing 
with  any  condition  under  which  slavery 
could  be  «hm  out  of  any  State  or  territory. 
This  exodus  split  the  Democrat  Party. 
Thereafter.  Breckenrldge  was  nominated  to 
represent  the  hard  core  of  proslavery  ex- 
tremists, and  two  Democrat  Parties  went 
into  the  national  election  sigalnst  the  Re- 
publicans who  had  now  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  The  election 
was  further  complicated  by  the  entry  of  a 
four-splinter  party. 

The  Republican  Party  with  Its  declared 
purpose  of  halting  the  extension  of  slavery 
htwl  been  so  nurtured  In  solidarity — so 
strongly  cohesive — that  It  came  out  of  the 
election  with  l.SflO.OOO  votes — almost  18 
times  the  voters  polled  In  1852  and  40  per- 
cent more  votes  than  they  polled  In  185fl 
And  althougfi  the  combined  opposition  of 
three  parties  polled  an  overwhelmingly  larger 
volume  of  2,810,000  votes,  the  split  In  the 
Democrat  Pily  proved  to  be  decisive.  No 
one  of  the  three  opposition  parties  reached  a 
higher  vote  than  the  1,370,000  votes  which 
went  to  Douglas.  The  Republican  Party 
with  1.860.000  popular  votes  and  180  elec- 
toral votes  h$A  won  the  election.  The  cause 
dedicated  to  the  haJtlng  of  slavery  was 
chosen  to  control  the  Nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  awoke  one  morning  to 
And  that  in  l^ss  than  6  years  he  had  nurtured 
the  Republican  forces  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  full  maturity  and  had 
projected  th«m  into  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  stood  there  trembling  like  a  boy — 
a  man  whose  only  previous  experience  In 
public  admltiLstratlon  had  been  the  post 
office  Job  of  a  one-horse  town,  where  he  could 
carry  all  the  daily  mail  In  his  hat.  had  been 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
By  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rises  to  power 
:n  history,  he  now  had  come  to  the  place 
where  he  had  the  power  to  do  the  one  thing 
of  all  he  moat  desired — to  halt  the  westward 
inarch  of  the  slave  system  and  to  place  It  back 
where  it  could  no  longer  threaten  the  dpstlny 
of  the  Union  Which  he  loved. 

(-OMTASSION    rOE    THX    PBOPLE     OF    TOK     SOUTH 

Now  I  come  to  the  third  and  last  period  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  this  period  I 
wish  to  concentrate  attention  entirely  upon 
I.  quality  which  first  appeared  in  the  early 
daj-s   of  his  Conflict   with    the  slave   system. 


but  which  reached  Its  greatest  development 
only  In  this  third  period;  namely  his  com- 
pa.ssion  toward  the  people  of  the  South. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
flght  against  slavery  he  learned  bow  to  do 
what  Is  almost  lmp>osslble;  how  to  fight  an 
evil  cause  without  entertaining  malice  and 
enmity  toward  the  men  who  support  that 
evil  cause.  He  hated  slavery  but  he  never 
hated  the  slaveowners  or  the  people  of  the 
South  as  a  group.  When  he  ag.-eed.  as  he 
did  agree,  that  the  Constitution  required  him 
to  leave  slavery  alone  in  the  Southern  Slates, 
he  did  not  agree  to  this  merely  for  the  siike 
of  taking  a  political  position.  He  agreed  to 
It  because  he  believed  In  the  righteousness 
of  this  position  and  because  he  Intended  to 
be  loyal  to  It  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  feel 
that  the  people  of  the  South  were  different  In 
any  fundamental  respect  from  the  people  of 
the  North  He  did  not  feel  that  they  sup- 
ported the  slave  system,  because  there  was 
some  peculiar  element  in  their  human  make- 
up which  Inevitably  required  them  to  do  this. 
He  knew  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  not 
hatched  the  slave  system.  The  people  of  the 
North  were  Just  as  much  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  slave  system  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  Moreover,  he  knew  Uiat 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  white  people  In  the  South  who 
held  no  slaves,  and  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
the  slave  system,  but  now  that  the  slave  sys- 
tem had  come  to  be  the  only  working  eco- 
nomic system  in  the  South,  they  did  not 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  It.  He  was  not  sure 
that  he  himself  would  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  slave  system  If  he  were  then  so  situ- 
ated In  the  South.  Instead  of  hating  the 
southerners,  therefore,  his  compassion  went 
out  to  them  with  a  loving  heart  He  knew 
that  the  slave  system  was  injurious  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  Nation,  and  he  wanted  to 
bring  It  about  some  day  that  they  would  be 
In  a  position  to  put  the  slave  system  aside, 
and  to  unite  freely  In  their  hearts  with  their 
brethren  of  the  North  In  support  of  the 
Union  He  wanted  to  keep  them  In  the 
Union  so  that  a  Union  committed  by  ma- 
jority leadership  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal  could  be 
decisively  helpful  to  them  In  working  out  a 
way  to  overcome  the  slave  system  and  to 
establish  complete  freedom  from  It  In  their 
institutions  and  In  their  hearts. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  about 
Abraham  Lincoln's  thinking  during  tills  pe- 
riod of  his  life  was  this:  that  althoxigh  he 
was  obliged  to  approve  the  taking  of  arms, 
and  to  Justify  and  to  carry  through  the 
killing  of  men  In  battle,  never  did  he,  under 
any  circumstances,  allow  the  actualities  of 
war  to  alter  his  compassion  for  the  people 
lif  the  South  or  to  harden  him  Into  hating 
them  or  Into  despising  them.  When,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  of  his  advisers  urged  him  to 
despise  them  and  to  let  them  go  their  evil 
ways  Into  secession,  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  his  advisers  urged  him  to  take 
fid  vantage  of  the  secession,  to  break  his  per- 
sonal and  his  party  pledges  and  vindictively 
to  free  the  slaves  In  spite  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  contrary,  his  answer  was  always  sub- 
-stantlally  the  same,  "I  will  not  do  It.  They 
are  still  members  of  the  Union.  It  is  my 
purpose  that  they  shall  remain  so.  If  we 
keep  faith  with  them  and  do  our  full  duty 
in  bringing  the  expansion  of  slavery  to  an 
end.  we  can  eventually  find  a  way  to  do 
away  with  slavery  In  their  midst,  with  their 
consent  and  cooperation  In  all  these  mat- 
ters I  am  the  one  who  Is  responsible,  and  I 
must  have  some  principle  of  my  own  to  act 
upon.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  this  and  I  will 
do  it." 

Not  only  did  he  persist  In  his  compassion, 
he  reached  out  his  hand  in  loving  solicitude, 
endeavoring  to  i>er8Uade  them.  "Brothers," 
he  said  in  effect,  "you  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  You  have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
which  Is  precious  to  us  all.     You  have  taken 
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up  arms  ag:ilnst  your  country  in  order  to 
advance  a  cause  which  will  destroy  the 
Union!  You  would  not  have  done  this  but 
for  tie  evil  Influence  of  the  system  of 
slavery  on  your  institutions  and  in  your 
hearts.  Come  now,  give  up  the  slaves.  I 
will  have  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  compensate  you  with  money  In  full 
for  ev  ;ry  slave  that  you  give  up."  This  was 
the  length  to  which  compassion  took  him 
;tnd  held  him  until  the  day  when  he  met 
the  Captain  of  Eternity  In  a  decisive  way. 

There  came  a  lime  when  the  Union's  cause 
had  U«t  so  many  battles  that  it  looked  as 
If  victory  was  going  to  be  impossible  He 
saw,  instead,  that  the  proslavery  armies, 
with  iie  help  of  4'^  million  slaves,  could 
possib  y  win  the  war.  destroy  the  Union. 
and  wt  up  slavery  permanently  A  greater 
dlsasUT  was  not  conceivable  to  his  mind. 
Down  on  his  knees,  he  came  to  recognize 
that  -he  hand  controlling  this  war  was 
not  his  own.  The  living  God  Himself 
was  now  In  charge  of  evenu  and  through 
these  « vents  He  was  speaking  to  him.  saying 
"Abe,  ]  am  vetoing  your  plan  to  leave  slavery 
alone  m  the  South.  I  want  the  slaves  set 
free  nsw.  As  Commai.der  in  Chief  of  the 
Armle*  of  the  Union  you  have  the  right 
to  do  It,  and  you  have  the  power  to  do  it 
It  will  bless  the  slaves  for  you  to  do  it.  It 
will  bless  the  South  for  you  to  do  it.  and 
it  will  save  and  bless  the  Union  for  you  to 
do  It.  I  want  you.  At)e.  to  do  It  now"  And 
on  his  knees  Abraham  Lincoln  heard  the 
Captala  of  Eternity  and  rose  with  a  reverent 
determination  to  do  It  On  a  day  thereafter 
when  he  took  his  pen  In  hand  to  sign  the 
Emanc  pation  Proclamation  which  could. 
supported  by  the  i3th  amendment,  free  all 
the  slaves,  and  free  the  body  and  the  soul 
of  the  South  and  of  the  Union  from  the 
curse  of  slavery,  he  found  that  his  hand 
was  trembling  "Walt,  a  moment,"  he  Is 
reported  to  have  said  to  the  man  who  was 
near  hm.  "I  am  about  to  sign  the  most  im- 
portan;  paper  that  any  man  can  sign  In  the 
world  ind  my  whole  soul  Is  in  It  Let  no 
trembling  of  my  hand  appear  in  this 
signature." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  he  who  in  all 
humility  had  seen  no  honorable  way  to  deal 
with  slavery  except  to  halt  its  western  prog- 
ress wiUe  leaving  It  alone  In  the  South — 
no  doubt  for  years  and  years  to  come — now 
saw  that  God  had  given  him  the  privilege 
to  wlp-!  It  out  entirely.  And  he  did  It  with 
a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  of  trembllnp 
Joy. 

The  suffering  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  Na- 
tion did  not  cease  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  The  northern  armies  lost  In 
battle,  again  and  again  The  number  of  the 
dead  piled  up  and  up  The  monetary  re- 
source* in  the  banks  were  giving  out  The 
enormous  cost  of  the  war  in  men  was  s<j 
great  that  riots  began  happening  In  the 
Northern  States  and  some  men  refused  to 
regtste  •  to  ^o  Into  the  Army  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  about  to  lose  the  election.  In  the 
midst  of  divided  counsel  and  for  want  of 
face.  But  Just  a  few  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, Sierman  marched  Into  Atlanta  Grant 
and  his  men  laid  hold  on  some  victories. 
The  people,  moved  by  these  things,  flew  back 
to  Lln-oln  because  they  trusted  and  loved 
him,  snd  reelected  him  President  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  With  the  armies  mov- 
ing tovard  victory  and  the  people  once  again 
united  what  did  he  do,  when  he  came  to  his 
second  Inaugural  addres.«?  What  would  you 
have  (lone?  What  would  Napoleon  have 
done?  What  would  any  conqueror  In  the 
history  of  tlie  world  have  done,  that  you 
know  about?  In  all  probability,  he  would 
have  given  his  heart  to  the  hardening  proc- 
ess of  war  and  would  have  stood  up  at  the 
Inaugu-al  and  said  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  "You  can  see  all  the  stiff erlng  that 
you  have  brought  upon  yourselves  and  your 
countrj-.     You  can  see  now  that  your  cause 


IS  becoming  hopeless.  You  can  see  that  we 
are  Justified  In  the  most  ruthless  dealing 
with  you  In  order  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
end.  You  are  not  fit  candidates  for  merci- 
ful dealings  In  any  way."  But  he  did  not 
do  this  No,  his  compassion  for  the  people 
of  the  South  was,  by  this  time,  too  great  for 
such  thinking.  He  did  not  want  them  to  be 
defeated  In  that  way.  He  did  not  want  them 
groveling  in  humiliation  before  his  feet. 
What  did  he  say? 

The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offenses — for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh. 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery 
Is  one  of  those  offenses,  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  His  appointed 
time.  He  now  wills  to  remove  and  that  He 
gives  both  the  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war.  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe 
to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do 
we  pray — that  this  mights  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet.  If  God  wills 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondman's  260  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
unolher  drawn  with  the  sword  as  was  said 
3.000  years  ago.  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
The  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether     " 

What  then  did  he  do?  His  compassion 
wr>£  so  deep  and  so  thoughtful  that  instead 
of  scorning  and  branding  his  brethren,  in- 
stead of  threatening  and  humillatliig  them, 
he  pvu  his  arm  around  them  In  suffering  and 
said.  This  suffering  that  we  are  enduring 
together,  we  together  have  brought  upon 
ourselves  from  the  hands  of  a  Just  God  who 
IS  displeased  with  what  both  of  Xis  have 
done  about  slavery  The  fact  is  that  his 
compassion  had  deepened  more  than  ever, 
for  Just  a  few  days  before  the  inaugural 
address  he  had  once  more  sought  to  have  his 
Cabinet  promote  a  Joint  resolution  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  offering  the  Southern 
States  »400  million  in  U.S.  bonds,  to  be  al- 
lotted among  them  in  proportion  to  the 
property  In  slaves  which  each  had  lf>st.  He 
saw  the  greatness  of  their  suffering  and  his 
heart  went  out  to  them  in  their  need  He 
wanted  with  all  his  heart  to  hasten  their 
recovery,  and  to  ha5ten  their  return  to  the 
Union, 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  victory 
was  won.  and  when  his  advisers  wanted  to 
know.  "Whom  shall  we  seek  to  hang,  upon 
whom  shall  we  lay  the  retribution  of  death?  " 
"Nobody  "  was  the  answer  of  his  compassion- 
ate heart  "These  are  our  brothers.  Tell 
them  the  gate  is  open.  Let  thtm  come  home 
and  let  us  work  together  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Union." 

An  assassin  killed  him.  But  what  more 
could  It  mean  to  him  to  be  physically  shot 
down?  For  4  long  years  he  had  been  killed 
all  the  day  long  by  the  continuing  obliga- 
tion to  carry  on  a  war  against  his  brothers. 
For  him  to  die  was  nothing.  He  knew  all 
along  that  he  was  expendable  and  might 
have  been  killed  at  any  time.  Some  men 
looked  at  him  lying  In  death  and  said.  'Well, 
at  last  he  Is  dead.  He  ovight  to  be  dead. 
He  should  have  been  dead  long  ago.  Blessed 
be  the  man  who  killed  him  "  But  today  we 
all  know  that  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  in- 
iquity of  us  all,  that  with  his  stripes  we 
all  were  healed,  and  that  with  the  4  years 
of  his  dying  and  at  length  by  his  physical 
death,  God  redeemed  this  Union  from  slav- 
ery and  purified  her  soul. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountain  are  the 
feet  of  them  that  bear  the  glad  tidings  of 
emancipation,  glad  tidings  of  Union,  but, 
above  all,  the  glad  tidings  of  a  mam  Inwardly 
driven  by  universal  respect  for  all  mankind. 


a  man  wholly  comnutted  to  that  Union 
which  was  "conceived  In  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,"  a  man  masterful  in  sincere 
and  simple  communication  of  the  truth,  a 
man  pure  in  his  heart  toward  every  indi- 
vidual himi&n  being  with  whom  he  came  In 
contact,  neglecting  none,  a  man  reverent  of 
all  his  powers  and  using  them  up  In  a  great 
cause  as  if  they  were  but  wbix  under  a  lamp, 
a  man  unequivocal  in  his  beliefs,  diligent  in 
hLs  pKirposes  to  restrict  and  to  overcome  evil, 
but  filled  with  a  compassion  so  deep  and 
beautiful  that  he  always  loved  his  very 
enemies. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  the  history  of  the 
United  States  says  that  slavery  was  abolished 
and  the  Union  was  preserved  by  the  victory 
of  the  Civil  War?  I  tell  you  It  is  not  so. 
There  was  one  place  in  America  where  the 
slave  was  always  free;  there  was  one  place 
in  America  where  the  Union  was  never 
broken — there  in  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. That  is  why  we  love  him,  black  and 
white.  NM-th  and  South.  That  Is  why  they 
love  him  in  every  nation  in  the  world.  That 
is  why  they  will  love  him  a  thousand  years 
from  today.  For  he  was  liberty.  He  was 
union.     He  was  freedom. 

"O.  God.  what  can  we  ask  TTiee? 
That  in  every  legislature  in  the  land. 
In  every  Governor's  chair,  and  in 
rhe  White  House  itself. 
Again   and   again   we  may  have 
Oiie  more  man  like  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Allan  Nevins: 

Lincoln  and  Democract 

(Text  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Allan  Nevins 
annual  Lincoln  dinner,  WlUard  Hotel. 
Washington.  DC.  February  11,  1960, 
sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  group  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  cooperation  with  the 
Lincoln  Scsquicentennial  C<Mnmls8lon) 

With  those  people  who  think  we  make  too 
much  of  the  Lincoln  anniversaries,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  reflective  man  to  feel  any 
patience  As  the  ancient  Roman  household 
found  inspiration  in  annually  celebrating  the 
natal  day  of  its  most  illustrious  ancestor,  our 
American  household  finds  refreshment  each 
year  in  reverting  to  the  example  of  its  great- 
est exponent  of  democracy.  For  it  is  as  the 
essential  hero  of  democracy  that  we  recall 
Lincoln.  Any  Just  definition  of  democracy 
would  note  the  fact  that  it  has  a  differejit 
meaning  in  America — we  hope  a  richer  mean- 
ing— than  in  other  lands.  Politically,  it 
signifies  a  form  of  government  In  which  the 
machinery  is  controlled  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible by  a  majority  of  all  the  people. 

In  a  broader  sense,  democracy  represents 
a  certain  general  condition  of  society  rooted 
in  our  Anglo-American  origlivs,  shaped  by 
circumstances  in  which  the  frontier  and 
free  imnxlgratlon  have  been  prominent,  and 
in\  Giving  not  only  the  political  tenet  of 
popular  sovereignty  but  a  related  group  of 
corresp^onding  tendencies  covering  the  whole 
field  of  moral,  social,  and  even  spiritual 
life. 

In  either  the  narrow  or  broad  sense,  democ- 
racy denotes  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
human  affairs,  which  has  a  set  of  determined 
opponents  ranging  from  Sir  Henry  Maine  to 
William  Graham  Sumner,  and  a  body  of 
ardent  champions  ranging  from  John 
Sttiart  Mill  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  Not  for 
Americans  alone,  the  name  of  Lincoln  best 
typifies  both  political  and  social  democracy 

Lincoln's  life  offers  a  panorama  of  con- 
trasts as  remarkable  as  any  in  history,  and 
the  author  of  a  recent  book,  "The  Lincoln 
That  Nobody  Knows,"  Indeed  calls  It  a  study 
In  contrasts.  Among  the  facts  of  his  life 
which  conflict  with  preconceived  notions  of 
what  Is  probable,  one  paradox  holds  a  cen- 
tral place.    It  is  this: 
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That  a  vxan  who  knew  democracy  so  In- 
timately, in  a  peiiod  when  It  wat  full  oC 
violence,  crudity,  and  corrtiptlon.  should 
have  been  so  completely  untouched  by 
cynicism  a«  to  the  »ystein;  nay.  more,  that 
a  man  too  clearsighted  ever  to  be  fooled  by 
surface  pretensions,  too  realistic  and  honest 
to  conceal  his  convictions,  should  have  said 
so  little  In  criticism  of  democracy  and  noth- 
ing in  essential  derogation  of  It 

More  caustic  statements  on  democracy  as 
a  form  of  go'.emment  can  be  found  In  a 
paragraph  of  John  Adams  than  In  all  Lin- 
coln's speeches:  more  faultfinding  with 
democracy  as  a  social  system  In  a  page  of 
H.  li.  Mencken  than  In  all  Lincoln's  works. 
Yet  Lincoln  knew  far  more  expertly  than 
these  men  the  seamy  side  of  democracy. 

Lincoln's  faith  In  the  people  was  so  sim- 
ple, spontaneous,  and  warmhearted  that  we 
tend  to  accept  It  as  Inborn  and  unchange- 
able. He  himself— though  actually  It  was 
changeable — gave  it  that  interpretation  with 
reiterated  emphasis. 

"This  i5  essentially  a  people's  war,"  he 
told  CongresB  when  it  first  met  after  Siun- 
Xa.  It  was  a  contest,  he  went  on,  to  pre- 
serve that  form  of  government  which  would 
elevate  the  condition  of  all  men,  and  he 
was  "most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain 
people  understand  and  appreciate  this." 
Throughout  the  war,  even  more  than  be- 
fore It.  the  people  were  foremost  In  his 
thoughts.  He  declared  at  one  point  that  he 
could  never  betmy  "so  vast  and  so  sacred 
a  tr\ist  as  these  free  people  have  confided 
to  me." 

In  his  policies,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  the 
mass  of  falrminded  people  with  him.  taking 
a  position  neither  too  conservative  nor  too 
radical.  "I  hope."  he  Informed  Zack  Chan- 
dler, "to  stand  firm  enough  not  to  go  back- 
ward, and  yet  not  go  forward  fast  enough 
to  wreck  the  coiin try's  cause."  In  keeping 
the  rn**««*T  with  him,  he  relied  upon  the 
persuasive  logic  exhibited  in  his  State  pa- 
pers and  letters.  His  evident  object  was  not 
to  make  smart  hits,  or  win  rhetorical  tri- 
umphs, but  to  reason  with  and  convince 
commonaenBe  folk.  "If  ever  there  could  be 
a  proper  time  for  mere  catch  arguments," 
he  wrote  In  his  December  message  in  1862, 
"that  time  la  surely  not  now.  In  times  like 
the  present,  men  should  utter  nothing  for 
which  they  would  not  willingly  be  responsi- 
ble through  time  and  eternity." 

As  he  stated  in  his  letter  to  Greeley  on 
saving  His  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  he 
would  oorrtt  errors  when  shown  to  be  er- 
rors, and  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they 
should  appear  true  views;  and  when  he  did 
so,  he  would  Inform  the  people.  Down  to 
Appomattox,  he  clung  to  the  maxim  he  had 
enunciated  In  Chicago  In  1860:  "Wisdom 
and  patxiotlsm.  in  a  public  olOoe.  under  In- 
stitutions like  ours,  are  wholly  inefficient 
and  worthless,  unless  they  are  stistained  by 
the  confidence  •   •   •  of  the  people."* 

Men  may  believe  fervently  In  liberty  but 
reject  democracy;  Lincoln's  position  was  a 
pole  apart  from  that  of  such  thinkers  es 
Burke,  a  passionate  libertarian  but  no 
democrat.  Burke  wrote  that  he  never  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  vulgar  nor  to  that 
which  alone  governs  the  vulgar,  their  pas- 
sions. Lincoln  pointedly  addressed  himself 
to  the  vulgar  and  to  their  reason.  He  never 
abused  an  honest  opponent.  He  was  so 
anxious  not  to  repress  honest  discussion  that 
he  thought  posterity  would  more  likely  crit- 
icize him  for  excessive  leniency  with  copper- 
heads and  traitors  than  for  excessive 
severity. 

He  was  proud  that  the  war  neither  post- 
poned nor  muted  a  single  political  campaign. 
'We  cannot  have  free  government  without 
elections."  he  declared.  Pitt  was  said  to 
love  England  as  an  Athenian  loved  the  city 
of  the  Violet  Crown  and  a  Bom&n  the  city 
of  the  Seven  Hills;  so  It  was  that  Lincoln 
loved    the  American   democracy.     His   mind 


had  not  bebt  toward  abstract  thinking,  and 
we  look  in  vain  in  his  writings  tor  any  body 
of  genenilleations  on  government.  We  meet 
rather  an  Instinctive  conviction,  which  ex- 
perience never  corroded. 

Tet  this  man  who  so  completely  accepted 
his  Identiflcation  with  the  common  people 
had  taken  laborious  pains,  from  an  early 
age,  to  ral$e  himself  above  their  level  men- 
tally and  morally.  When  Herbert  Croly  re- 
marked that  the  youthful  Lincoln  was  as 
different  ftom  the  ordinary  Sangamon  Val- 
ley citizen  of  his  day  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
was  from  the  ordinary  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  13th  century,  he  offered  no  explanation 
of  the  fact  The  people  about  young  Lin- 
coln, busy  with  pioneer  tasks,  were  hostile 
to  intellectual  effort;  yoting  men  preferred 
the  tavern  or  grocery  to  books,  and  boister- 
ous sport  to  stTJdy.  Dueling.  Indian  fight- 
ing and  hunting  made  heroes,  and  the 
admired  le»der  was  the  Davy  Crockett  type 
who  dlstalned  personal  restraint. 

One  lllu»tratlon  will  exhibit  the  turbulent 
side  of  frontier  manners.  Andrew  Jackson, 
when  In  tbe  White  House,  told  a  friend  how 
a  Tennessee  bully  had  once  tried  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him  by  treading  thrice  ou  his 
foot.  "As  quick  as  a  flash."  said  President 
Jackson,  "T  snatched  a  small  rail  from  the 
top  of  a  ftnce,  and  gave  him  the  pint  of  it 
full  In  hit  stomach.  It  doubled  him  up. 
He  fell  flit  my  feet  and  I  stomped  on 
him.  •  •  •  If  any  villain  assaults  you,  give 
him  the  pint  in  the  belly."  This  was  the 
spirit  of  too  many  backwoodsmen  who  reared 
log  cabins  on  Congress  land,  fought  Indians 
with  long  rifiee,  and  subdued  the  wilderness 
with  axe.  tfdemeat.  whisky,  and  calomel. 

Lincoln  completely  transcended  this  en- 
vironment. Where  others  proved  their  man- 
hood by  Intemperate  speech  and  acts,  he 
trained  himself  In  kindliness,  moderation, 
and  generosity.  We  need  not  recall  the  hun- 
dred examples  of  his  magnanimity;  he  al- 
ways followed  the  principle  which  he  finally 
summed  Up  In  his  staten>ent  that  he  had 
never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  another 
man's  pillow,  and  in  his  letter  advising  a 
yoxuig  man  against  a  quarrel,  for  quarreling 
befogged  m  the  mind. 

Meanwhile,  among  a  rude  folk  at  best  In- 
different to  Intellectual  effort,  he  found 
means  of  systematic  mental  discipline. 
"AnytKXly  who  gives  me  a  book,"  he  said,  "Is 
my  best  friend,"  and  his  Instinct  for  books 
useful  in  Siaturlng  his  powers  was  unerring. 
He  trained  himself  to  think  by  Abel  Flint's 
"System  of  Geometry  and  Trlglnometry"  as 
well  as  Robert  Gibson's  "Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surveying";  later,  he  said,  he  nearly 
mastered  six  books  of  Kuclld.  He  nour- 
ished his  imagination  by  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Robinson  Crusoe."  and  "Aesop's 
Fables,"  three  volumes  owned  by  his  step- 
mother. Be  corrected  his  English  by  Klrk- 
ham's  'English  Grammar,"  for  which  Men- 
tor Graham  said  he  walked  8  miles — the  very 
copy  is  now  In  the  Library  of  Congress — 
Bailey's  "Btymologlcal  Dictionary,"  and  "The 
Kentucky  Preceptor,"  with  Its  classic  selec- 
tions. H»  Improved  his  style  and  cadence, 
and  enriched  his  mind,  not  only  by  the 
Bible,  but  by  Shakespeare  and  Bums,  to 
whom  Jadk  Kelso  introduced  him.  From 
Blackstons  he  drew  a  faculty  of  exact  state- 
ment and  something  of  the  spirit  of  English 
history  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  legal 
principles 

Altogetl^er,  he  could  well  admonish  a  stu- 
dent later  in  life  that  any  youth  can  read 
as  profitatCy  In  primitive  communities  as  in 
cities:  "The  books,  and  your  capacity  for 
understanding  them,  are  the  same  In  all 
places."  How  wide  his  reading  actually  was 
in  New  SBJem  days,  no  one  can  say.  F 
Laurtston  Bullard.  a  veteran  student  of  Lin- 
coln, hazarded  the  statement  that  In  these 
years  he  probably  gained  as  much  In  In- 
tellecturai  development  as  Henry  Adams 
gained  at  Harvard:  and  at  any  rate,  he  never 


said    that   his   New    Salem    years   had   been 
wasted,  as  Adams  said  of  his  Harvard  sojoxirn. 

The  important  fact  Lb  that  he  trained 
himself  to  reflect,  and  to  express  his  well- 
pwndered  conclusions  with  precision.  He 
had  a  deliberate  but  retentive  mind;  like  a 
piece  of  steel,  as  he  put  It.  "very  hard  to 
scratch  anything  on  It.  and  almost  Impossi- 
ble after  you  got  it  there  to  rub  It  out."  Ac- 
cording to  a  clergyman  who  rode  on  a  Con- 
necticut train  with  him  Just  after  the  Cooper 
Union  address,  he  remarked:  "I  am  never 
easy  now.  when  I  am  handling  a  thought. 
until  I  have  bounded  It  north  and  t>ounded 
it  south,  and  bounded  It  east  and  boimded 
It  west"  If  he  did  say  this,  the  Cooper 
Union  speech  perfectly  illustrated  the  asser- 
tion. 

Actually,  no  real  mystery  lies  behind  the 
ascension  of  Prsoicis  of  Assial  at  Lincoln 
above  their  fellow  men.  As  Carl  Sandburg 
shows  us,  the  explanation  lies  in  native  bent 
and  inherent  genius.  Lincoln  resembled  the 
Robert  Burns  be  so  much  admired  in  his  In- 
born capacity  to  distill  from  meager  ma- 
terials whatever  strengthened  the  mind  and 
ennobled  the  spirit.  The  Scottish  plowboy 
poring  over  Pope's  "Homer"  and  Allan 
Ramsay's  poen\s  at  his  Ayrshire  fireside,  and 
the  IlllnoU  rallsplltter  with  his  Blackston* 
and  Shakespeare,  were  satisfying  much  the 
same  thirst. 

This  kindling  of  an  adolescent  flame  is 
happily  no  uncommon  phenomenon.  We 
meet  it  in  the  career  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senator  with  whom  Lincoln  worked  closely 
during  the  war,  Henry  Wilson.  Bound  out 
at  10  to  a  farmer  who  put  him  at  drudgery, 
Wilson  managed,  before  be  gained  his  free- 
dom at  31.  to  read  a  thousand  books:  hs 
counted  them.  We  find  the  same  natural 
idealism  and  desire  to  excel  Intellectually 
and  morally  in  a  multitude  of  other  pour 
lads.  Some  came  to  take  Lincoln  for  a 
model;  David  L,loyd  George,  for  example.  th« 
orphan  whose  cobbler  uncle  sent  him  to  a 
peniiy  school  in  Wales  until  hs  oould  edu- 
cate himself  by  reading  CasscU's  "Popular 
Educator  "  and  a  host  of  other  works,  among 
them    "The  Life  of  Lincoln". 

What  is  remarkable  in  Lincoln — what  docs 
defy  easy  explanation — is  that  he  manifested 
so  little  consciousness  of  the  superiority  he 
had  attained.  Among  rude,  aggressive,  selfish 
men,  hs  became  urbane,  moderate,  and  gen- 
erous. Among  unlettered,  impulsive,  and 
unthinking  people  he  was  cultivated,  re- 
strained, and  deeply  refiective.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  has  told  lis  how  he  and  other  New 
Yorkers  went  in  1860  to  hear  Lincoln  at 
Cooper  Union,  expecting  to  be  assailed  hy 
stump  humor,  special  pleading,  and  frontier 
rhetoric,  and  how  they  were  impressed  in- 
stead by  the  sinewy  strength  of  his  plain 
argument.  "It  was  marveloiis  to  see  how 
this  untutored  man.  by  mere  self-discipline 
and  the  chastening  of  his  own  spirit,  had 
outgrown  all  meretricious  arts,  and  found 
his  own  way  to  the  grandeur  and  strength  of 
absolute  simplicity."  Yet  of  condescension 
to  the  vulgar,  he  never  showed  a  trace.  The 
humblest  fellow  townsman  he  treated  as 
equal. 

In  one  respect,  to  be  sure,  he  did  assert 
his  superiority  to  his  opponents:  in  percep- 
tion of  truth.  He  was  scomfiil  of  Douglas' 
sophistries,  of  Pierce's  casuistry,  of  Buchan- 
an's evELsions  and  cowardices.  In  every  other 
respect,  he  took  men  on  his  own  level.  Miss 
Octavia  Roberts  of  Springfield,  gathering 
material  for  her  book  on  "Lincoln  in  Illi- 
nois." tiUked  with  a  Portuguese  woman  who 
had  been  a  servant  In  the  old  Globe  Hotel 
when  the  Lincoln  family  once  stayed  there. 
This  woman  recalled  how  quickly  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln resented  what  she  thought  saucy  talk. 
But  there  Is  a  world  of  meaning  in  her  com- 
ment on  Lincoln:  "He  was  comoaon.  like 
someone  that  is  poor." 

In  social  life  sheer  good  nature  might  ex- 
plain   much    of   Lincoln's    outlook;    but    in 
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politics  he  was  far  from  good  natured — he 
was  savagely  In  earnest.  The  political 
paradox  In  als  life  Is  all  the  more  remark- 
able. He  beliered  flrmly  In  political  democ- 
racy, but  Juft  what  was  It  In  his  tlmef  In 
Illinois  Gov  Thomas  I^rd.  whom  he  knew, 
wrote  a  nmarkable  State  History  por- 
traying democracy  in  repellent  hues.  Ford 
flayed  such  jwedecessors  as  Thoma."  Reynolds 
with  a  merciless  scalpel,  he  showed  that  little 
men  were  Itaders  in  the  first  generation  of 
statehood,  how  mean  their  motives,  how 
sordid  som<  of  their  acts.  Nor  were  the 
people  exempt  from  acid  criticism. 

The  lUln  jl&ans  had  cruelly  maltreated 
Black  Hawk  and  his  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians: 
they  had  murdered  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
brcjther.  and  driven  the  Mormons  across  the 
Mississippi  at  the  point  of  the  musket:  they 
had  indulged  In  wild  financial  excesses  dur- 
ing the  Internal  Improvement  era.  and  had 
wavered  on  the  brink  of  debt-repudiation 
later  The  shabby  side  of  political  morals 
was  lighted  up  by  the  conduct  oi  Gov 
Joel  A.  MattKon.  one  of  the  few  men  Lincoln 
despised.  wh3.  after  nearly  gaining  that  Sen- 
ate scat  thU  Lincoln  sought  was  proved 
guilty  of  th(  ft  from  the  State  treasury,  and 
compelled  to  restore  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  The  Alton  riots  and  m'order 
of  Elijah  P  Lovejoy  gave  the  Illinois  Shield 
a  sorry  blotch. 

In  the  Mutlun.  political  democracy  had 
equally  Inedifying  aspects.  From  Ltncoln's 
point  of  vies  the  Mexican  War  was  tmpos- 
slble  to  defend.  Slavery  uivdermined  the 
political  Inti-grlty  erf  the  Government,  and 
a  succession  of  weak  Presidents — the  com- 
monplace nihnore.  the  fordble-feeble 
Pleres.  ths  timid  Buchanan — had  no  policy 
but  one  of  codge  and  delay. 

Thaddeus  Stevetu  said  that  the  House  of 
Representatl .es.  when  he  entered  It.  was  a 
place  of  Bowie  knives,  revolvers,  and  howling 
demons  It  was  a  sad  light  that  was  cast 
on  democracy  by  Bleeding  Kan.sas.  the  as- 
sault of  Brooks  on  Sumner,  the  eclipse  of 
civil  Ubertiis  throughout  the  South,  the 
territorial  greed  embodied  in  the  Ostend 
Manifesto,  aiid  the  bloody  raids  of  filibusters 
in  Central  ijnerlca.  Vot  that  matter,  how 
ihe  ClTll  War  itself  would  have  shocked  the 
Fathers  o(  the  Nation  as  a  negation  of  all 
their  hopes.  Punch  published  an  apt  car- 
t  on  which  <leptcted  the  shade  of  Oeorgs  Dl 
puking  the  steds  of  Washington  in  the  ribs 
against  a  bai'.kground  of  fighting  troops,  and 
ejaculatU^:  "What  d"ye  think  of  your  fine 
Republic  r\o\r'>     Eh?  Eh?" 

Lincoln  of  course  had  a  large  firsthand 
experience  of  the  demagogic,  log-rolling. 
planless  side  at  democracy  As  a  young  legis- 
lator, he  hal  played  his  part  in  the  craze 
which  faster  ed  an  almost  hopeless  debt  on 
the  young  State  for  a  system  at  public  works 
vote  wlthou .  surveys,  estimates,  or  careful 
dlscxisslon;  he  had  been  one  of  the  adroit 
lobbyists  wh  j  had  removed  the  capital  from 
Vandalla  to  iJprtngfleld.  He  had  seen  all  the 
rtclous  features  of  the  spoils  system  in  the 
Jacksonlan  lira,  and  the  bad  results  of  a 
blind  party  adherence  to  a  military  hero. 
As  he  exprewed  It.  the  Democrats  were  a 
horde  of  hungry  ticks  who  stuck  to  the  tall 
of  the  Hermitage  Lion  until  after  his  death. 
He  thought  the  acts  and  policies  of  the  pro- 
slavery  administrations  Just  before  the  war 
dls^aceful.  "Our  Republican  Robe."  he 
said.  In  his  ]>eorU  speech  of  18M.  "i<s  soUed 
and  trailed  la  the  dust." 

Nor  shoulc  we  forget  that  in  his  wartime 
dealings  wiU:  democracy.  Lincoln  experienced 
three  painful  failures.  HU  passionate  desire 
during  his  ft -St  5  weeks  in  office  was  to  avert 
war.  an  end  toward  which  he  strove  at  any 
cost,  save  M  t  sacrifice  of  principle:  he  was 
thwarted  when  the  hotheaded  southerners 
fired  on  Sun  ter.  In  the  next  17  months,  his 
principal  effort,  next  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  was  to  persuade  the  Border  States  to 
accept    his    plan    of    gradual    compensated 
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emancipation.  He  put  the  utmost  intensity 
of  feeling  Into  this  effort.  "Oh."  he  said  to 
Isaac  Arnold  and  Owen  Lovejoy  on  Jtily  18. 
laea.  "how  I  wish  the  Border  States  would 
accept  my  proposition.  Then  you,  lovejoy, 
and  you.  Arnold,  and  all  of  us.  would  not 
have  lived  In  vain  "  He  believed  that  accept- 
ance would  lead  to  an  early  termination  of 
The  war  But  the  very  day  after  his  conver- 
sation with  Arnold,  the  border  Congressmen 
said.  "No." 

Maryland.  Delaware.  Keniucky,  and  Mls- 
so\iri  rejected  his  plan.  In  the  ensuing  18 
months  his  principal  aim,  next  to  conquer- 
ing the  South,  was  to  persuade  the  majority 
In  Congress  to  adopt  a  moderate  scheme  of 
reconstruction.  Again,  he  failed,  and  in  1864 
had  to  veto  the  vindictive  Wade-David  bill. 
TTie  p<jllcie8  on  which  he  most  set  his  heart. 
In  short  broke  down 

M<»ani*hlle,  he  nrlght  well  have  complained 
of  public  Impatience,  of  the  failure  of  the 
people  to  keep  the  armies  sufficiently  filled 
to  avert  a  draft,  of  the  widespread  proflteer- 
ine.  cheating,  and  skulking,  and  of  the  mis- 
chievous effort  of  the  Senate  to  dictnte  a  new 
Cabinet  after  Fredericksburg 

He  never  complained  except  of  individual 
men.  and  never  lost  faith.  His  best  trusted 
associate.  Secretary  Seward,  did  sometimes 
prow  utterly  discouraged.  We  who  bear  the 
reKponslblllty  in  Washington.  Seward  wrote 
his  wife  In  1862.  see  the  war  as  a  sad.  painful, 
fearful  reality  '"To  the  public,  who  are  not 
directly  engaged  In  It.  It  Is  a  novel,  a  play. 
•  •  •  They  weary  and  grow  restive  If  the 
action  of  the  war  drags,  or  loses  Its  intensity. 
They  pronounce  the  piece  a  failure,  and  pro- 
p>ose  to  drive  the  manager  out  of  the  thea- 
ter Who  could  believe  that  nations  could 
be  made  or  saved  in  civil  war,  wheii  the  peo- 
ple act  like  this'" 

After  the  elections  that  year.  Seward  hon- 
estly feared  that  partisanship  might  effect 
the  national  ruin.  On  another  occiudon  he 
wrote  hu  wife  that  nothing  preserved  his 
faith  In  American  democracy  but  reading  his- 
tory. 'Selfiahness  crops  out  in  everything, 
everywhere  It  offends  and  alarms  us  con- 
stantly; but  we  learn  from  history  that  self- 
ishness always  existed,  and  always  was  more 
flafrrant  than  now  " 

Gideon  Welles  likewise  lost  faith.  When 
he  watched  the  defeatist  antics  of  Femaiulo 
Wood,  he  concluded:  "But  the  whole  dty 
of  New  York  Is  alike  leprous  and  rotten." 
In  such  vicious  communities,  he  thought, 
free  suffrage  was  debased,  and  some  out- 
side control  was  needed.  In  bis  youth,  he 
had  believed  that  the  popular  voice  was 
right,  "but  alas,  experience  hss  shaken  the 
confidence  I  once  had."  In  short,  he 
doubted  that  democracy  could  succeed 
anoong  "the  strange  materials  that  compose 
a  majority  of  the  population  in  our  large 
cities,"  for  demagogs  would  obtain  the 
mastery. 

Th.-iddeus  Stevens  felt  a  deeper  mistrust. 
Called  the  Great  Commoner,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  cherish  a  special  feeling  for  de- 
mocracy. Yet  during  and  after  the  war,  ha 
came  to  a  sardonic  belief  that  mlsgovem- 
ment  was  chronic,  and  when  near  his  end 
he  sadly  commented:  "With  ail  this  great 
sUuggle  of  years  in  Washington,  and  the 
fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure.  I  see 
little  hope  for  the  Republic." 

These  were  men  whose  belief  in  democracy 
was  shaken  by  the  stormy  time;  many  others 
never  had  a  real  faith  in  democracy.  The 
planter  statesmen  of  the  South  in  the  era 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  Howell  Oobb,  Robert 
Toombs,  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin  were  like 
Calhoun  in  being  natural  antidemocrats. 
Representing  a  minority  even  In  the  cotton 
kingdom,  they  had  to  guard  a  great  special 
Interest,  and  so  combated  every  theory  of 
government  and  society  which  weakened 
their  position. 

By  i860,  many  of  them  openly  repudiated 
the  Ideas  of  Jefferson.     When  Alexander  H. 


Stephens,  defending  the  Union  before  the 
Georgia  Legislature  in  1860.  asked  what 
form  at  government  oould  be  preferred  to 
America's,  Robert  L.  Toombs  Interjected: 
"England." 

Of  a  different  type  were  some  of  the 
Northern  radicals,  humanitarians  and  egali- 
tarians, but  not  true  believers  in  democracy. 
Of  Charles  Sumner,  for  example.  It  was 
truly  said  that  he  had  unbounded  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  Negro,  but  none  to  spare 
Tor  the  poor  white  man. 

And  In  a  still  different  category  fall  those 
who,  reared  In  Lincoln's  generation,  turned 
against  democracy  as  postwar  materialism 
engulfed  the  land.  Henry  Adams,  writing  a 
novel  entitled  "Democracy,"  saw  little  hope 
for  It.  Ambrose  Bleroe,  an  Indlanlan  sprung 
from  the  plain  people,  decided  that  pop- 
ular go\"emment  was  one  vast  fraud.  In 
""The  DrvU'e  Dictionary,"  he  suggested  his 
creed.  "Politics:  The  conduct  of  public 
affairs  for  private  advantage."  "Delibera- 
tion: Tlie  act  of  examining  one's  bread  to 
see  which  side  it  is  buttered  on."  "Pocket: 
The  crpdle  of  motive,  and  the  grave  of 
conscience." 

Mark  Twain's  dlsUluslomnent  became  so 
abysnuil  that  In  his  last  years,  seeing  war. 
greed,  and  cruelty  rampant,  he  used  to  speak 
of  "the  damned  human  race."  Doubtless  be 
should  not  be  Judged  by  words  he  wrote 
after  a  long  series  of  private  misfortunes 
and  bereavements  had  deepened  his  bitter- 
ness. But  even  when  fairly  young,  he  was 
cynical  about  democracy,  as  his  novel.  "The 
Gilded  Age."  shows.  His  approach  to  pio- 
neer oofnmunltlee.  to  legislatures,  to  lobby- 
ists, to  business,  to  Mississippi  steamboating 
and  California  mining,  was  primarily  satiric. 
In  "Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  he  wrote  a  para- 
graph on  the  frontier  which  Unooln  would 
have  thought  but  wryly  amusing: 

"How  solemn  and  beautiful  is  the  thought 
that  the  earliest  pioneer  of  civilization  •  •  • 
Is  never  the  steamboat,  never  the  railroad, 
never  the  newspapers,  never  the  Sabbath 
school,  never  the  missionary — but  always 
whisky.  Such  Is  the  case.  Look  history 
over:  you  will  see.  The  missionary  conies 
alter  the  whisky — I  mean,  he  arrives  after 
the  whisky  has  arrived;  next  comes  the  poor 
inunlgrant  with  ax  and  hoe  and  rifle;  next, 
the  trader;  next  the  miscellaneous  rush; 
next  the  gambler,  the  desperado,  the  high- 
wayman, and  all  their  kindred  In  sin  of 
both  sexes:  and  next,  the  smart  chap  who 
has  bought  up  an  old  grant  that  corers  all 
the  land;  this  tn-tngs  in  the  lawyer  tribe; 
the  vigilance  committee  brings  the  under- 
taker. All  these  Interests  bring  the  news- 
paper; the  newspaper  starts  up  politics  and 
a  railroad:  all  hands  turn  to  snd  build  a 
church  and  a  Jail — and  behold,  clvUlratlon 
Is  established  forever  In  the  land." 

Of  this  cynicism,  this  dlslUuBlcmment.  we 
find  not  the  slightest  touch  In  all  of  Lin- 
coln's writings.  When  he  saw  our  Repub- 
lican robe  soiled  and  trailed  In  the  dtist.  he 
blamed  false  leaders,  not  the  people.  We 
murt  purify  the  robe,  he  said,  and  as  soon 
as  he  became  Chief  Magistrate,  he  set  him- 
self to  the  task.  While  he  never  defined 
his  concept  of  democratic  government  In 
detail.  It  was  undoubtedly  thst  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  had  entmclated  in  1885  "'If 
the  bulk  of  any  nation  possesses  a  fair  share 
of  •  •  •  wlsd<Hn,"  wrote  Mill,  "the  argument 
for  universal  suffrage  is  •  •  •  irresistible; 
for  the  experience  of  ages,  snd  especially 
of  all  great  national  emergencies,  bears  out 
the  anertlon  that,  whenever  the  multitude 
are  reaUy  aUve  to  «ie  neceeslty  of  superior 
Intellect,  they  rarely  fall  to  distinguish  those 
who  poness  It."  Tbey  so  distinguished  In 
1860;  they  choss  even  better  than  they 
knew.  They  elected  a  leader  whose  type  of 
democratic  leadership  meant  a  happy  blend 
of  Jefferson's  profound  If  rather  uncritical 
faith  In  the  people,  and  Hamilton's  sense  of 
the  importance  of  a  constructive  plan. 
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It  would  be  M  hard  for  ujb  to  conceive  of 
lAncoln  writing  lourly  and  •atliically  of  the 
people  azid  popular  government  ae  ci  Walt 
Whitman  90  writing.  Whitman  held  that 
the  entire  Nation  shared  the  guilt  of  slav- 
ery; he  pictured  the  ugly,  debasing  side  of 
war  in  contract-hungry  cities.  In  Washing- 
ton, and  <Mi  the  battle  field  with  relentless 
pen.  But  he  felt  certain  the  people  would 
emerge  from  their  bloody  ordeal  with  a 
truer  bond  erf  comradeship.  With  a  per- 
ceptible degree  of  purtflcation.  Lincoln  also 
felt  that.  He  felt  it  much  more  strongly 
than  Whitman,  because  he  had  a  better 
understanding  of  the  historic  roots  of  de- 
nx>cracy;  for  as  a  lawyer  and  politician,  he 
had  given  carefiU  study  to  the  basic  docu- 
ments which  between  1170  and  1790  estab- 
lished the  American  system.  Prom  the  time 
he  first  read  them  in  an  appendix  to  the 
volume  of  the  Statutes  of  Indiana  which  he 
early  acquired,  he  had  steeped  himself  in 
these  writings  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tion. To  him,  they  were  sacred.  Of  the 
Constitution,  he  said  in  Ctongress  in  1848, 
that  it  should  not  lightly  be  touched:  "It 
can  scarcely  be  made  better  than  it  is." 
Vot  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  felt 
a  still  deeper  reverence,  and  when  Its  spirit 
warred  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
he  stood  by  the  Declaration.  Svery  nation, 
he  said  in  Chicago  in  1856,  needs  a  central 
idea.  "The  central  Idea  in  oiu-  political  pub- 
lic opinion  was.  and  until  recently  continued 
to  be.  the  equality  of  men." 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Lincoln's  spontaneous,  optimistic  belief  in 
democracy  wss  founded  on  the  same  rock  as 
Whitman's,  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  virtues  of  the  common  man.  In  part  it 
was.  He  was  a  citizen,  as  Lord  Chamwood 
says,  of  that  far  country  where  aristocrat  and 
democrat  are  Judged  by  simple  worth  alone; 
and  like  Whitman,  like  Burns,  he  had  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  greatness  which  is  often 
found  in  men  of  low  as  of  high  station. 
Mere  rank  meant  little  to  him,  as  he  showed 
when  he  once  offended  Secretaries  Stanton 
and  Welles  by  sending  them  a  document  with 
the  endorsement:  "Referred  to  Mars  and 
Neptune." 

But  an  important  part  of  the  foundation 
rock  ot  Uncoln's  conviction  was  his  thorough 
study  ol  the  theory  and  early  development 
of  democratic  government.  How  well  he  ap- 
propriated what  is  valuable  In  the  teach- 
ings of  Washington  and  Adams,  of  Jeffer- 
son. Hamilton,  and  Madison  is  evident  in 
the  Cooper  Union  Address  and  First  Inatig- 
oral.  Compared  with  Whitman,  he  was  an 
expert  political  scientist.  He  also  had,  what 
Wliitman  lacked,  a  powerful  sense  of  ideolo- 
gical world  mission  of  democracy.  He  knew 
that  democracy  might  not  be  so  efficient  in 
a  brief  crisis  as  a  dictatorship,  of  which  men 
like  Oeneral  Hooker  spoke  longingly  during 
the  war.  But  he  also  knew  that  In  the  long 
run,  government  of  the  people  has  greater  en- 
durance and  stability,  and  a  larger  power  to 
call  forth  and  educate  talent,  than  any 
other:  and  at  Gettysburg  he  expressed  his 
long-held  confidence  that  Its  example  would 
ultimately  convert  and  conquer  other  peo- 
ples. 

But  the  largest  reason.  I  think,  for  Lin- 
coln's fervent  belief  in  democracy  reached 
a  little  deeper  than  the  considerations  Just 
named:  It  lay  in  his  increasing  conviction, 
from  1848  onward,  that  the  masses  of  the 
North  were  becoming  possessed  by  a  great 
moral  idea,  which  would  ultimately  regen- 
erate the  country.  They  were  rising  to  meet 
the  denumds  of  a  cause  larger  than  any  they 
had  known  since  1789. 

Other  men  caught  glimpses  of  this  ocean- 
heave  of  American  democracy.  Carl  Schurz. 
for  example,  wrote  a  German  relative  Just 
after  the  election  of  1868: 

"The  last  weeks  were  a  time  when  public 
matters  made  much  more  demands  than 
ordinarily  upon  the  American  system.     You 


over  thare  in  your  decrepit  Europe  can 
hardly  imagine  how  a  gpreat  idea  can  stir  up 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  their  depths,  and 
how  an  enthusiastic  struggle  for  principle 
can  thriiet  aside  for  a  certain  time  all  other 
interests,  even  the  materialistic  ones.  •  *  * 
A  general  struggle  of  opinions  among  a  free 
people  has  in  It  something  \inbelievably 
imposing:  and  you  never  see  with  greater 
cleamesa  what  a  far-reaching  Influence  po- 
litical freedom  exercises  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  masses." 

This  derraan  Porty-eighter  knew  Inspira- 
tion when  he  saw  it.  Just  the  same  view 
was  expressed  by  the  Illustrious  English 
liberal.  Richard  Cobden.  who  toured  the 
United  atates  in  1859.  He  found  the  North 
In  the  grip  of  stirring  emotion*.  They  were 
a  sign,  be  saw.  of  vigorous  health.  "The 
concentrated  earnestness  with  which  politi- 
cal parties  were  at  work  in  the  United 
States,"  he  wrote  later,  "inspired  me  with 
fxill  faith  that  the  people  of  the  country 
would,  la  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  their  political  Issues,  work  out  their 
salvation." 

Lincoln  felt  the  popular  pulse  begin  to 
beat  wltk  new  energy  when  the  Wllmot  Pro- 
viso almost  passed  Congress.  He  felt  the 
movement  grow  In  lu-gency  and  strength  as 
Mrs.  Stowe  published  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
as  the  Underground  Railroad  gave  defiance 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  as  millions  of 
Northerners  roee  in  wrath  against  what  they 
deemed  Douglas'  betrayal  of  freedom  In  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  as  the  new  Repub- 
lican Party  swiftly  became  a  giant  of  cru- 
sading idealism.  This  popular  espousal  of 
a  new  moral  idea  gave  Lincoln's  bouse - 
divided  speech  and  his  debates  with  Douglas 
a  grip  oa  the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation. 
The  Nofth  was  presenting  the  Impressive 
spectacle  which  gave  the  French  liberal.  Elte 
Gaspariit.  his  title  for  the  powerful  book  he 
published  early  In  the  war,  "The  Uprising  of 
u  Great  People." 

The  war  brought  the  upheaval  to  Its 
climax.  It  was  no  surprise  to  Lincoln  that 
depressing  as  was  the  amount  of  confusion, 
selfishneas.  and  limpness  revealed  by  the 
conflict,  far  greater  was  the  display  of  hero- 
Ism,  devotion,  and  generoelty. 

The  plain  people  rose  to  save  the  Union 
and  TizuUcate  the  type  of  government  which 
would  elevate  the  condition  of  all  men. 
Counties  soldiers  proved  ready  to  give  the 
last  meMure  of  dedication.  Countless  moth- 
ers were  proud  to  lay  their  costliest  sacrifice 
on  the  national  altar.  Proud  was  the  word 
the  moUier  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  used 
when  she  was  told  that  Governor  Andrew 
had  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Negro 
regiment,  the  54th  Massachusetts:  She  said. 
"I  would  be  nearly  as  proxid  to  hear  that 
he  had  been  shot."  Later  she  heard  that 
too. 

There  were  countless  fathers  like  Com- 
modore Smith,  who.  said  Hawthorne,  ut- 
tered the  finest  short  speech  of  the  war. 
His  son  commanded  the  frigate  Confr-ets 
in  Hampton  Roads  when  the  Merrimac  be- 
gan battering  her  to  pieces,  and  the  old 
commodore  knew  that  his  boy  would  die 
before  he  hauled  down  the  colors  When 
Informed  that  the  Congress  had  surrendered 
he  said.  "Then  Jo's  dead" — and  Jo  was 
dead. 

There  were  countless  public  officers  as 
devoted  as  the  much-tried  Stanton,  whom 
an  aid  once  svrprlsed  with  his  head  bowed 
on  his  desk,  weeping  and  exclaiming  over 
and  ovej,  "God  help  me  to  do  my  duty" 
In  the  face  of  a  nation  giving  so  much  to 
a  sacred  cause.  Lincoln  would  have  felt  it 
treason  to  humanity  to  utter  a  word  that 
would  be  construed  as  disheartened  or  cyni- 
cal. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  historian  John 
Lothrop  Motley  wrote  from  Austria  to  a 
Boston  Mend  to  say  bow  glad  he  was  that 
the  nightmare  of  lire  and  blood  had  ended. 


Believing  in  no  government  but  that  of 
the  people,  respecting  no  institutions  but 
democratic  Institutions."  he  felt  stire  "that 
the  future  of  the  whole  world  Is  in  our 
hands  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves."  He  paid 
tribute  to  Grant  as  a  master  of  the  art  of 
war:  "What  could  be  more  heroic  than  his 
stupendous  bashfulness?"  Of  Lincoln  he 
wrote  that  he  was  afraid  to  speak  for  fear 
of  overenthusiasm.  "But  I  am  sure  that 
through  all  future  ages,  there  will  be  a 
halo  around  that  swarthy  face,  and  a  glory 
about  that  long,  lean  uncouth  figure  such 
as  history  only  accords  to  its  saints  and 
sages." 

We  may  be  certain  that  Lincoln  would 
have  shrunk  from  this  as  overenthusiasm 
Indeed.  But  the  President  would  heartily 
have  endorsed  the  statement  which  Motley 
sent    at    the    same    time    to    the   author   of 

Tom   Brown   at   Rugby": 

"Mt  Dkax  Hughes,""  it  ran,  "the  true  hero 
of  the  whole  war — the  one  I  respect  and 
admire  even  beyond  Lincoln  and  Grant  (al- 
though I  have  not  yet  found  anyone  who 
IS  willing  to  go  quite  as  far  as  I  do  In  regard 
to  both  these  men)-  Is  the  American  peo- 
ple " 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
closing  may  I  close  with  words  on  this 
subject  that  were  used  in  this  Hall  by 
that  great  historian -poet,  Carl  Sand- 
burg. Incidentally,  the  only  private  citi- 
zen who  never  held  high  office  who  has 
ever  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress.  The  speech  he  made  on  that 
occasion  has  now  been  translated  In  over 
34  languages  at  the  request  of  that  many 
foreign  countries  to  be  used  in  their  edu- 
cational institutions  and  In  their  public 
libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  at  the  close 
of  that  great  speech  he  asked: 

And  how  did  Lincoln  say  he  would  like 
to  be  remembered?  Something  of  It  is  in  this 
present  rKcasion — In  the  atmosphere  of  this 
room.  His  beloved  friend,  Owen  Lovejov. 
had  died  in  April  of  1864.  Friends  wrote 
Lincoln  and  he  replied  that  the  pressure  of 
duties  kept  him  from  Joining  them  in  ef- 
forts for  a  marble  monument  to  LoveJoy, 
the  last  sentence  of  his  letter  reading: 

"Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along 
with  a  well  assured  and  more  enduring  one 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty  un- 
selfishly for  all  men." 

Today  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
well  assured  and  most  enduring  memo- 
rial to  Lincoln  is  invisibly  there — today, 
tomorrow,  and  for  a  long,  long  time  yet  to 
come.  It  is  there  in  the  hearts  of  lovers 
of  liberty — men  and  women — this  coun- 
try has  always  had  them  in  a  crisis — 
men  and  women  who  understand  that 
wherever  there  is  freedom  there  have 
been  those  who  fought,  toiled,  and  sac- 
rificed for  it. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.<=k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  various  news- 
paper articles,  and  .speeches. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  for  a  century  been  the  most 
popular  subject  in  America. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  afternoon's 
memorial  to  him  with  more  than  a  few 
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words.  But  to  me  they  are  significant. 
They  c oncer  i  Mr.  Lincoln's  cormectlons 
with  an  ent4;rprlse  of  great  Importance 
to  the  largest  market  area  In  my  south- 
western lowi  concessional  district. 

And  in  a  collateral  sense  it  Is  im- 
portant to  Uie  whole  Nation,  because  it 
involve*  the  vital  railroad   industry. 

Lincoln  mide  an  impoitant  contribu- 
tion to  the  h  story  of  railroading  in  Iowa 
and  America  when,  as  President  of  the 
United  Stat<«,  he  was  confronted  with 
the  problen  of  locating  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

While  stoj)plng  at  Council  Bluffs  in 
1859.  he  had  met  Gen.  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  who  1  ad  just  completed  extensive 
railroad  surveys  west  of  the  Missouri  for 
the  Rock  Islind  Railroad.  Lincoln  re- 
called this  visit  when  Congress  passed 
the  act  providing  for  a  transcontinental 
railrocul  and  promptly  called  General 
Dodge  to  the  White  House  for  a  con- 
ference. 

These  two  -neetings  with  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  now  of  revered  memory  In 
Council  Bluff:!,  more  than  perhaps  any- 
thing else,  fixed  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  as 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific. 

A  memorliJ  to  Lincoln  has  been 
erected  on  the  bluff  at  Council  Bluffs 
overlooking  tbe  Missouri  River,  where 
he  and  his  Iowa  friends  stood  In  1859 
and  looked  westward  across  Nebraska. 

A  painting  of  the  historic  conference 
between  Llnccln  and  Dodge  occupies  the 
most  prominent  place  In  my  personal 
office.  I  am  never  more  than  a  few 
moments  dUttnt  from  a  thought  of  Lin- 
coln. I  consider  that  his  unrivaled  spot 
in  human  hlstiry  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  belongs  to  everyone.  We  Republicans 
regard  him  as  our  patron  saint,  but  we 
can  share  hlxi  with  the  whole  world. 
He  was  truly  /merlca's  right  man  at  the 
right  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srield? 

Mr.  SCHWITJGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fron  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  In  In- 
diana, are  especially  proud  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  becaua'  it  was  In  the  rolling  hills 
of  southern  Indiana  where  Lincoln  grew 
up  and  developed  his  great  character 
which  is  now  revered  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  part  that 
our  State  played  in  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  that  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  President  in  the  "Wig- 
wam" in  Chicago  a  hundred  years  ago 
today. 

Prom  a  very  early  age  I  have  heard 
Hooslers  talk  of  Indiana's  part  In  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln.  A  few  days  ago 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  Indi- 
ana's activities  at  that  national  conven- 
tion with  Mr.  Hubert  Hawkins,  secre- 
tary of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society, 
which  organization,  incidentally.  Is  130 
years  old  Mr.  Hawkins  gave  me  a  brief 
account  of  Indiana's  part  In  that  im- 
portant convention.  This  account  was 
documented  by  Kenneth  M.  Stampp's 
■  Indiana  Politics  During  the  Civil  War," 
published  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Bu- 
reau. 1940;  an  article  by  Charles  Roll, 
"Indiana's  Part  in  the  Nomination  of 


Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  in  1860," 
published  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  His- 
tory. March  1929;  and  Reinhard  H.  Lu- 
thin's  "The  First  Lincoln  Campaign," 
1944. 

Moderation  on  the  slavery  issue  and 
the  sectional  conflict  typified  the  In- 
diana Republican  Party  in  1860.  The 
failure  of  John  C.  Fremont  in  1856  to 
carry  the  State  was  remembered  as  an 
evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  extreme 
antislavery  position  with  Hoosier  voters. 
Consequently,  the  candidacy  of  WllUam 
Seward  of  New  York  evoked  little  en- 
thasiasm  in  Indiana.  Friendly  consid- 
ei-ation  was.  however,  given  to  Edward 
Bates  of  Missouri,  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois  and  Judge  John  McLean  of  Ohio. 
Schuyler  Colfax  of  South  Bend  led  a 
strong  group  of  Hoosier  editors  in  sup- 
porting the  Missourian  and  he  enjoyed 
the  influential  backing  of  Horace 
Greeley.  Bates'  prospects  for  Hoosier 
support  were  weakened  by  the  sturdy  op- 
position of  the  German  element  in  the 
Indiana  Republican  I*arty  led  by  Theo- 
dore HieLscher,  editor  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Freie  Presse.  who  refused  to  forget 
his  cooperation  with  tiie  Know  Noth- 
ings, a  nativistic  movement.  Conse- 
quently, the  Indiana  delegation  to  the 
Chicago   Convention   was  uninstructed. 

With  an  electoral  vote  of  13  and  26 
votes  in  the  Republican  convention  In- 
diana constituted  a  prize  worth  any  can- 
didates seeking.  With  the  same  nimaber 
of  electoral  votes  as  Massachusetts,  In- 
diana ranked  fifth  in  the  Nation  and 
only  Ohio  had  a  stronger  political  voice 
in  the  Old  Northwest.  Hoosier  support 
was  ail  the  more  sought  after  because  of 
Indiana's  status  as  a  doubtful  State. 
Lincoln  recognized  this  point  In  a  letter 
to  Caleb  Smith : 

We  might  succeed  In  the  general  resulU 
without  Indiana,  but  with  it  failure  is 
scarcely  possible. 

Lincoln's  adherents  in  Indiana  wonted 
hard  in  his  behalf  between  the  mass 
convention  at  Indianapolis  and  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  Cyrus  M.  Allen,  Henry 
S.  Lane,  and  Caleb  B.  Smith  spearheaded 
the  Lincoln  drive. 

The  Indiana  delegation  reached  Chi- 
cago on  May  12.  Representatives  of 
Bates.  Lincoln,  and  other  candidates  as- 
siduously wooed  the  Hooslers.  An  in- 
formal poll  on  May  15  indicated  that 
Lincoln  was  in  the  leaeL  The  final  de- 
cision was  made  on  the  morning  of  May 
17.  A  Bates  supporter,  John  Defrees 
explained : 

We  Bates  men  of  Indiana  concluded  that 
the  only  way  to  beat  Seward  was  to  go  for 
Lincoln  as  a  unit. 

After  the  17th,  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion was  solidly  behind  Lincoln. 

Once  committed  the  Hooslers  did  yoe- 
man  service  in  rallying  additional  sup- 
port of  the  Illinoisan.  Henry  S.  Lane. 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Indiana  and  chairman  of  the  Phllsulel- 
phia  convention,  was  one  of  those  who 
spent  the  night  of  the  17th  seeking  votes 
from  undecided  delegations.  One  wit- 
ness saw  Lane  "at  1  o'clock,  pale  and 
haggard,  with  cane  under  his  arm,  walk- 
ing from  one  caucus  room  to  another, 
at  the  Trement  House."  Lane  told  the 
delegates     that     Seward's    nomination 


would  in.sure  his  defeat  in  Indiana.  A 
report  was  "widely  circulated  that  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  Governor  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania 
would  give  up  their  candidacies  if 
Seward  were  nominated.  Being  well 
aware  of  the  Hooslers  natuial  love  of 
politics,  I  can  picture  in  my  mind  the 
great  zest  and  love  of  political  battle  with 
which  that  Hoosier  delegation  entered 
into  that  great  drama  that  would  in- 
fluence world  history,  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  envy  those  Hooslers 
of  a  century  ago. 

On  Friday  the  18th  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion was  seconded  by  Caleb  Smith  and 
Henry  Lane  led  the  Hooslers  into  the 
wild  demonstrati(»i.  When  the  ballot- 
irxg  began,  Indiana's  26  votes  were  cast 
for  Lincoln.  This  vote  was  pivotal. 
Only  one  other  State,  Illinois,  demon- 
strated such  unanimity  in  support  of 
Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot  and  it  un- 
doubtedly had  an  important  psycholog- 
ical impact. 

Indiana  never  wavered  in  the  subse- 
quent balloting  and  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  third  ballot.  The  Hooslers 
returned  home  with  the  jubilant  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  contributed 
decisively  to  the  nomination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  candidate  who  had  spent 
14  important  years  of  his  life  in  Indiana. 
They  were  even  more  elated  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  secured  a  nominee 
who  could  carry  Indiana  in  November. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  SCHWENGEL]  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  country  to  the 
100th  anniversary  of  tlie  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  As  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  Ohio  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  uith  Lincoln's  nomlnatioiL  Real- 
izing this,  I  asked  the  Canton  Repository. 
one  of  Ohio's  outstanding  newspapers,  in 
my  congressional  district,  to  check  on  the 
editions  of  their  paper  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  detennine  what  part,  if  any, 
our  congressional  district  might  have  had 
in  this  nomination.  It  turned  up  some 
very  interesting  facts. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  nomination  100 
years  ago  today  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  was  tissured  by 
the  dramatic  announcement  of  an  in- 
fluential man  from  Mas.sillon,  Ohio,  in 
my  congressional  district. 

He  was  David  K.  Cartter,  chairman 
of  the  Ohio  delegation  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  Chicago's  huge 
wigwam. 

The  wooden  wigwam,  which  could  hold 
10,000  persons,  was  constructe^d  especi- 
ally for  the  1860  Republican  convention. 

U.S.  Senator  William  H.  Seward,  the 
preconvention  favorite,  led  Lincoln  on 
the  first  two  ballots. 

Seward's  margin  on  the  second  ballot 
was  three  votes — 184  to  181 — -with  233  of 
465  votes  needed  for  the  nominatiwi. 

The  third  ballot  began.  New  York 
switched  its  vote  from  Seward  to  Lin- 
coln, whose  total  rose  to  231V2.  only 
V^2  votes  away  from  the  nomination. 
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Mr.  Cartter  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  packed  convention  hall  as  he  rose. 
He  possessed  a  booming  voice  and  he 
stuttered. 

What  he  then  was  to  say  would  start 
the  tall,  imhandsome  man  from  Illinois 
on  the  way  to  the  White  House. 

"I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,"  began  idr. 
Cartter,  "to  announce  the  change  of  four 
votes  of  Ohio  from  Mr.  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  to  Mr.  Lincoln." 

The  nomination  was  assured.  A  can- 
non was  fired  on  the  Wigwams  roof  to 
tell  the  world  that  "Honest  Abe"  was 
going  to  represent  the  young  Republican 
Party  at  the  election  the  next  November. 

After  the  delegates  made  Lincoln's 
nomination  unanimous,  Mr.  Cartter  sub- 
mitted the  name  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  for  nomination  as  Vice  President. 

Hamlin  was  nominated  on  the  second 
ballot,  according  to  the  account  in  the 
May  22,  1860.  edition  of  the  weekly  Ohio 
Repository. 

Lincoln  remembered  Mr.  Cartter  sifter 
he  got  into  the  White  House  as  the  Na- 
tion's Civil  War  President.  He  appointed 
the  Massillon  man  as  Minister  to  Bolivia 
and  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

According  to  an  account  in  E.  T. 
Heald's  "The  Stark  County  Story."  Mr. 
Cartter  was  active  in  a  move  to  bring 
the  railroad  through  Massillon. 

The  charter  under  which  the  Ohio 
Legislature  granted  construction  rights 
to  the  C^io  k  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
the  result  of  a  meeting  in  Massillon  in 
November  1847. 

The  meeting  was  called  after  Mr.  Cart- 
ter headed  a  committee  which  in  a  meet- 
ing at  Pittsburgh  in  1846  failed  to  con- 
vince ofBcials  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  that  a  railroad  should  be  con- 
structed tlirough  Massillon  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Chicago. 

Dr.  Isaac  Steese,  a  prominent  Massil- 
lon banker  and  landowner,  attended  the 
convention  with  Mr.  Cartter  as  a  dele- 
gate. Dr.  Steese's  vote  likely  was  one  of 
those  which  Mr.  Cartter  switched  over  to 
Lincoln. 

Dr.  Steese  and  others  organized  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Massillon  during 
the  decade  before  the  memorial  conven- 
tion in  the  Wigwam.  He  was  president 
of  the  bank — then  Stark  County's  larg- 
est— until  his  death  in  1874. 

"It  was  said  that  not  20  men  in  the 
Nation  were  better  informed  on  politics 
rn  the  large  sense  of  the  word,"  wrote 
Mr.  Heald  of  Dr.  Steese.  He  also  was 
interested  in  farming  and  other  business 
undertakings. 

Dr.  Steese's  daughter,  Annie,  married 
Frank  L.  Baldwin.  She  later  donated 
her  home  and  grounds  for  the  Massillon 
Public  Library  and  Museum. 

Another  Stark  Countian  who  attended 
the  1860  convention  was  Thomas  W.  Sax- 
ton,  jimior  editor  of  the  Repository.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Saxton,  founder  of 
that  newspaper. 

I  am  indebted,  .ndeed,  to  the  Canton 
Repository  for  the  research  which  made 
the  facts  I  have  cited  here  available 
to  me. 

I  think  it  is  most  interesting  to  know 
that  my  congressional  district,  which 
gave  the  Nation  William  McKinley,  was 


also  responsible  for  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  the  same 
man  who  cast  the  votes  to  assure  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  placed  in  nomina- 
tion Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  as  Lin- 
coln's running  mate. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  se- 
quence of  events  preceding  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  few  had  such  profound 
significance  as  the  nomination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  Today  we  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial of  that  nomination. 

One  of  the  finest  contemporai-y  news- 
paper reports  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention of  1860  was  published  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  This  ac- 
count has  been  reprinted  in  the  Sunday, 
May  15,  edition  of  that  newspaper  with 
an  excellent  commentary  by  Staff 
Writer  John  W.  Stepp.  This  article 
accurately  depicts  the  drama  and  ex- 
citement surrounding  the  convention, 
and  inclusion  in  the  Record  will  assure 
proper  preservation  of  this  succinct  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  America's  rich  political 
heritage: 

The  ST4a  Stoby  or  the  Events  Leading  Up 
TO  THE  Civil  Wae — The  Republican  Con- 
vention OF  1860 

j         (By  John  W.  Stepp) 

The  iepublicans  were  confident  of  pre- 
vailing In  the  1860  presidential  election,  re- 
gardlesA  of  their  choice  of  a  candidate. 
After  alj,  the  northern  and  southern  factions 
of  the  Democratic  Party  had  split — hope- 
lessly, tt  seemed — on  the  slavery  issue  In 
their  convention  2  weeks  earlier  In  Charles- 
ton, S  C 

Aa  the  Republlcana  convened  on  May  16. 
the  nuut  who  seemed  most  Uicely  to  become 
their  standard-bearer  was  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, Senator  and  former  Governor  of  New 
York,  wtio  was  resolutely  antislavery  In  his 
views. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  celebrity,  such  as  it 
was,  stemmed  chiefly  from  his  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Illinois  Democrat, 
in  tffe  1858  senatorial  camptUgn.  and  from 
his  address  In  February  1860  In  New  York's 
Cooper  Union. 

Missouri  Judge  Bdward  Bates'  appeal  was 
to  the  conservative  wing  of  the  party 

I  Prom   the    Evening   Star,   Wednesday.    May 
16.  1860,  p.  3,  ool.  6] 

the  latest  news telegraphic THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN   CONVENTION SPECULATION    AS    TO 

CANDItATES 

Chicaco,  May  15. — Nothing  Is  of  course  de- 
termlnefl  as  to  the  candidates.  The  friends 
of  the  different  men  proposed  are  all  con- 
fident ol  the  success  of  their  favorites. 

Lincoln  Is  urged  by  the  delegates  from 
Illinois,  but  his  alleged  want  of  adminis- 
trative Ability  is  the  objection  raised  against 
him.  After  a  complimentary  vote  for  him, 
Illinois  will  likely  go  for  Bates. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Thursday,  May  17, 
1860.  p.  3.  col.  81 

THE   REPUBLICAN   CONVENTION 

Chicaco.  May  16. — Long  before  the  hoxir 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion today,  the  vicinity  of  the  wigwam  was 
thronged  with  thousands  eager  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  Its  spacious  enclosure.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  30.000  strangers  are  in  the  city. 
Within  the  scene  was  very  exciting. 

As  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened  the  body 
of  the  wigwam  waa  solidly  packed  with  men. 
whilst  the  seats  in  the  galleries  were  packed 
with  ladles.  The  Interior  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  evergreens,  statuary  and 
flowers.  It  was  estimated  that  10,000  people 
were  within  the  building. 


I" 


I  Prom    the    Evening    Star,    Friday.    May    18, 
1860.  p.  3,  col   5| 

THE  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION,  SECOND  DAY 

Chicago,  May  17 — The  platform,  as  re- 
fKjrted,  resolves  as  follows: 

"Congratulates  the  country  that  no  Re- 
publican Congressman  has  countenanced 
threat*  of  disunion  and  denounces  these 
threats  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  trea- 
son. 

"That  the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion carries  slavery  Into  the  territories.  Is  a 
dangerous  political  heresy. 

"The  reopening  of  the  slave  trade  is  de- 
nounced " 

IProm  the  Evening  Star.  Saturday.  May  19, 

I860,  p.  3.  col.  6| 

the  republican  convention,  third  day 

Chicago.  May  18 — The  convention  now 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident.    The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows: 

Seward  173,  Lincoln  102,  Bates  51.  [Simon] 
Cameron  50. 

There  being  no  choice,  a  second  ballot  was 
had,  as  follows:  Seward  184>4,  Lincoln  181  >^, 
scattering  38  Whole  number  of  votes  404: 
necessary   to  a  choice,   203. 

The  third  ballot  then  took  place,  and  a 
general  stampede  of  all  the  forces  opposed 
to  Seward  took  place  in  favor  of  Lincoln.  It 
resulted  as  follows:  Lincoln  228.  Seward  181. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  therefore  declared  the 
nominee.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  Pennsylvania  friends 
of  Mr  Cameron.  |Mr.  Cameron  was  a  p<i- 
litlcal  boss  of  the  Keystone  State  ) 

During  the  preliminary*  proceedings.  Lin- 
coln's friends  exerted  their  lungs  to  the  ut- 
most, and  showed  a  noisy  predominance  over 
Seward's  forces. 

.  .  .  On  motion  .  .  the  nomination  of 
Mr    Lincoln  was  made  unanimous. 

On  the  second  ballot  Senator  ( Hanni- 
bal |  Hamlin  [of  Maine]  was  nominated  (for 
Vice  President]. 

how  the  nomination  was  received 

The  Intelligence  of  the  nomination,  when 
conveyed  to  the  people  outside  the  wigwam, 
created  a  scene  of  the  wildest  excitement 
which  beggars  description.  Cheer  upon 
cheer  rent  the  air.  while  cannon  sent  forth 
their  roar  after  roar.  At  least  thirty  thou- 
.sand  people  participated  in  the  excitement 

sketch    or    MR.    LINCOLN 

The  Hon.  Abram  [sic]  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 
who  has  so  unexpectedly  become  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  party  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  Is  known  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  never  having  exhibited  any  abil- 
ity as  a  statesman,  or  particularly  dlstln- 
guLshed  himself  In  any  other  way  He  was 
born  In  Hardin  County,  Ky  ,  February  12 
1809:  received  a  limited  education;  adopted 
the  profession  of  the  law:  was  a  captain  of 
volunteers  In  the  Black  Hawk  war;  at  one 
time  a  postmaster  of  a  small  village;  four 
times  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature;  and 
a  representative  In  Congress  from  Illinois, 
from  1847  to  1849  A  couple  of  years  ago  he 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. In  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.  Both 
gentlemen  stumped  the  State,  and  their  dis- 
cussions excited  much  attention  throughout 
the  country,  as  they  were  marked  by  great 
ability.  The  contest  resulted  finally  in  the 
return  of  a  Democratic  Legislature,  and  the 
reelection  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  VS.  Senate. 
Since  that  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  prom- 
inent as  a  politician  and  traveling  stump 
orator  in  behalf  of  republicanism,  having 
within  a  few  months  past  delivered  several 
political  lectures  In  various  cities  and  towns 
at  the  North.  He  is  a  speaker  of  considerable 
ability. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
more  than  sentiment  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  our  thoughts  as  we  observe  today 
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the  100th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  nom- 
inatlMi  a«  Republican  candidate  fCM- 
President  of  the  United  States.  There 
is.  more  importantly,  the  recognition  that 
many  of  the  great  advances  that  have 
resulted  in  the  United  States  becoming 
the  foremost  power  in  the  world  today — 
economically,  culturally,  militarily — can 
be  attributed  to  sound  principles  as  set 
down  and  adopted  at  that  second  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  Chicago.  May  16,  17. 
and  18. 1860. 

Today,  100  years  after  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation as  Republican  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident and  subsequent  election,  this  Na- 
tion celebrates  a  century  of  progress — 
continual  advancement  for  a  better  and 
more  purpooeful  life. 

Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  quoted  of  all 
Americans,  is  popularly  known  for  his 
many  immortal  phrases  on  moral  issues. 
Among  the  sagest  of  all  his  counsel  was 
the  following  statement  that  is  so  timely 
and  carries  such  import  for  us  today : 

"That  the  people  Justly  view  with 
alarm  the  reckless  extravagance  which 
pervades  every  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  that  a  return  to  rigid 
economy  and  accountability  is  indis- 
pensable to  arrest  the  systematic  plunder 
of  the  public  Treasury  by  favored  parti- 
sans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sound  fiscal  policy  is  to- 
day as  much  a  part  of  the  Republican 
Party's  philosophy  as  it  was  100  years 
ago.  and  we  who  are  privileged  to  be 
affiliated  with  that  party  are  as  dedi- 
cated to  its  principles  as  were  the  first 
Republican  leaders.  Last  year,  in  what 
unquestionably  was  the  greatest  ex- 
pressicwi  of  public  opinion  directed  at 
Congress  in  my  11  years  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  with  singleness  of 
voice  and  purpose,  demanded  that  their 
duly  elected  Representatives  in  l)oth 
Houses  of  Congress  live  within  the  Na- 
tion's collective  means.  The  public  in- 
sisted that  wasteful,  deficit  spending  be 
halted  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
demonstrate   fiscal  responsibility. 

There  are  a  number  of  vital  items  of 
legislation  that  this  Congress  must  en- 
act if  it  is  to  discharge  its  respcmsiblUties 
and  keep  faith  with  its  citizens.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lt>e  guided  by  these  prm- 
ciples  in  the  relatively  few  weeks  remain- 
ing of  the  86th  Congress,  and  that  all 
sincere  effort  be  made  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation as  we  can  reasonably  expect  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
I  am  sure,  in  this  connect! wi,  that  his 
demands  relating  to  the  key  bills  before 
Congress  are  most  reasonable. 

Representative  Fred  Schwbncil  is  to 
be  commended  for  taking  this  time  so 
that  we  can  all  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  courageous  leaders. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
be  permitted  to  repeat  everything  said 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  who 
have  spoken  so  inspiringly  and  informa- 
tively of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  this  100th 
anniversary  of  his  nominati(m  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  I  would 
feel  I  would  not  be  sasring  a  bit  too  much 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  influ- 
ence on  the  life  and  destiny  ol  our  Na- 
tion; yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  life  and 
destiny  of  the  whole  world.  In  several 
nations  where  I  have  traveled  ofQcially 


as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  could  oboerve  very 
attractive  statues,  lifeslze,  of  this  illus- 
trious Civil  War  President. 

For  many  years  prior  to  my  first  com- 
ing to  this  great  legislative  body  14  years 
ago,  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being 
president  of  the  Abrahstm  Lincoln  Club 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  Califomi- 
ans  who  are  appreciative  of  his  place  in 
history  for  understanding  between  peo- 
ple of  the  human  race  which  was  the 
policy  and  practice  of  President  Lin- 
coln— both  in  and  out  of  office. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  in  his  message 
to  Congress  in  1861  which  I  always  re- 
member and  emphasize  as  very,  very 
appropriate  always,  is  as  follows: 

The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the 
world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  sur- 
plus with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for 
himself,  and  at  length  hires  another  new 
t>eglnner  to  help  him.  This  1b  the  Just  and 
generous  and  prosperous  system  whlcb 
opens  the  way  to  all — glvM  hope  to  all.  and 
consequent  energy  and  progress  and  im- 
provement of  condition  to  all. 

I  love  to  read  and  reread  this  state- 
ment by  him  durmg  the  debates  with 
Stephen  Douglas  in  1868: 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  spent  considerable 
time  along  the  Sangamon  River.  An  old 
steamboat  piled  on  the  river,  the  boiler  of 
which  was  so  small  that  when  they  blew 
the  whistle,  there  waant  enough  steam  to 
turn  the  paddlewheel.  When  the  paddle- 
wheel  went  around,  they  couldn't  blow  the 
whistle  My  friend  Douglas  reminds  me  of 
that  old  steamboat,  for  it  ia  evident  when 
he  talks  he  cant  think,  and  when  he  thinks, 
he  cant  talk. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Douglas  Is  of  worldwide  renown. 
All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his  party  have 
t>een  looking  upon  him  as  certainly  at  no 
distant  day  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  Tliey  have  seen  in  his  round.  Jolly, 
fruitful  face  poet  offices.  land  offices,  mar- 
shalshlpe  and  Cabinet  appointments,  charge- 
ships  and  foreign  missions,  bursting  and 
sprouting  out  In  wonderful  exuberance  ready 
to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands. 
And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon  this 
attractive  picture  so  long,  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  give  up  the  charming  hope 
On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever  expected 
me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor.  lean,  lank 
face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages 
were  sprouting  out  These  are  disadvan- 
tages all  taken  together,  that  the  Republi- 
cans labor  under.  We  have  to  fight  this  bat- 
tle upon  principle,  and  principle  alone. 

I  recall  the  following  quotations  of 
his 

with  malice  toward  none;    with  charity  for 

all; 
With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  u* 

to  see  the  right. 
Let  us  strive  on  to  ftnlsh  the  work  we  are  in; 
To  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds; 
To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne   the 

battle. 
And  for  his  widow  and  orphan — 
To  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish. 
A  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
And  with  all  nations. 

Stand  with  anyone  that  stands  right. 
Stand  with  him  while  he  U  right  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lastly,  we  Members  of 
this  great  legisUttlTe  body  Oxaaid  not  be 
rcmiai  in  remembering  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  duly  elected  Member  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  in  his  day  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
in  the  House  from  March  4,  1847,  imtil 
March  4,  1849;  and  while  he  and  his  wife 
were  here  in  Washington  during  that 
period  they  lived  at  Mrs.  Spriggs  board- 
ing house  here  on  the  Hill  where  the 
Library  of  Congress  now  stands.  In 
checking  through  my  reference  file  about 
him.  I  find  that  on  Tuesday,  April  26, 
1949.  I  made  remarks  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  entitled  "Lincoln, 
Martyred  Friend  of  the  South. "  Every 
year  since  that  it  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  me  to  participate  in  doing  some- 
thing to  remember  him. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  dis- 
cussion led  by  my  able  friend  and  col- 
league from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScHwnfcn.]  and 
relate  to  you  something  about  Lincoln 
in  New  Hampshire. 

We  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  this 
subject  to  Judge  Elwin  L.  Page's  book, 
•Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire."  published 
in  1929.  The  author  in  his  preface 
states  that  upon  reading  Dr.  William  E. 
Barton's  "Life  of  Lincoln"  he  was  struck 
by  Barton's  emphasizing  the  failure 
hitherto  of  Lincoln  biogri^hers  giving 
adequate  consideration  to  the  effect  of 
Lincoln's  speeches  during  the  latter's 
visit  to  New  England  in  February  and 
March,  1860. 

In  the  winter  of  1860  Lincoln  delivered 
his  famous  speech  at  Cooper  Union — ^the 
speech  that  first  brought  him  seriously 
to  the  attention  of  the  Elast;  that  pre- 
disposed the  anti-Seward  faction  in  Lin- 
coln's favor,  and  which  consequently 
brought  about  the  latter's  nomination 
the  following  May  in  Chicago. 

Lincoln  spoke  at  Cooper  Union  on  the 
evening  of  February  27,  1860.  The  fol- 
lowing evening  he  spoke  before  a  large 
audience  in  Railroad  Hall,  Providence. 
The  next  day,  February  29,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  what  must  have  seemed  to 
him  a  far  northern  country  indeed — the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  On  Thurs- 
day. March  1,  he  spoke  at  Concord  in 
the  afternoon,  and  at  Manchester  in  the 
evening.  At  Concord  he  was  introduced 
by  Gov.  Frederick  Smith,  who  presented 
him  to  his  audience  as  "the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  As  Dr. 
Barton  remarks,  "Such  an  introduction 
was  exceptional,"  and  the  author  adds 
ironically  that  at  Norwich.  Conn.,  where 
Lincoln  spoke  later,  the  speaker  who 
preceded  Lincoln  "went  the  full  length 
of  the  general  imagination  and  suggested 
Lincoln  might  be  the  next  Vice  Presi- 
dent." 

On  Friday,  March  2,  Lincoln  spoke 
at  Dover,  and  finally,  the  next  evening, 
at  Exeter,  spending  Sunday  vrith  his  son 
Robert,  who  was  attending  the  famous 
preparatory  school  in  the  town.  This 
speech  in  the  little  town  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  3.  1860,  marked  the  final 
appearsmce  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  State. 

In  all,  Lincoln  spoke  11  times  in  New 
England.  As  Barton  says,  biographers 
of  Lincoln  have  not  considered  ade- 
quately the  effect  of  these  New  England 
speeches.  Several  of  these  biographers, 
for  example,  state  that  Robert  Lincoln 
was  at  Harvard  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  tour  of  New  England.     On  the 
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eontmry.  taavlnff  failed  to  pass  his  en- 
trance ezamlnatbuiB  for  that  Institution, 
he  was  at  I%lUipc  Exeter  Academy, 
"bonmg  up."  Robert  did  not  oiter  Har- 
rard  until  7  T*y?wthit  later;  one  of  his 
father's  reasons  far  oomlng  East  was  to 
look  into  his  son's  situation:  had  Robert 
been  safely  matriciilated  at  Harvard  In 
the  winter  of  1860  his  father  ini«ht  not 
have  delivered  the  Cooper  Union  speech, 
and  the  New  England  tour  might  not 
have  been  made. 

Barton  describes  the  situation  in  the 
following  words — his  book  was  published 
in  1925,  the  year  before  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln's  death : 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  Is  «  very  reticent  man. 
and  for  the  most  part  declines  to  speak  tor 
publication  ooncemlnc  his  father:  but  one 
thing  he  modestly  aOnns,  which  Is  that  he 
m,uAn  tiis  father  President.  In  the  autuzon 
of  1859,  Rol>ert  went  to  Cambridge  expecting 
to  enter  Harvard.  He  was  required  to  submit 
to  an  entrance  examination  cover Ing  18 
■ubjecta.  and  he  failed  in  15  of  them. 
The  Lincoln  family  wrote  him  not  to  return 
home,  but  to  enter  PhllUpe  Academy  at 
Bxeter.  KM.,  and  complete  hla  preparation. 
This  he  did,  and  at  the  end  oX  a  year  was 
able  to  enter  Harvard  and  complete  a  regu- 
lar course.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sc«newhat 
anxious  about  Robert's  studies,  and  cMie  of 
his  reasons  for  being  ready  to  vlalt  New  York 
and  speak  at  Cooper  Institute  was  to  visit 
Robert  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on  at 
Kxeter.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  believes  that  If 
he  had  failed  In  less  than  15  studies  his 
father  might  have  been  less  solicitous,  and 
might  not  have  delivered  the  Cooper  Union 
speedi.  or  having  delivered  It.  might  have 
returned  from  New  York  direct  to  Spring- 
field. As  It  was.  he  determined  to  visit 
Robert  and  make  a  few  speeches  In  New 
England. 

As  to  the  Lincoln  speeches  themselves 
in  New  Hampshire,  there  are,  alas,  only 
two  summaries  in  reportorial  fashion — 
that  is,  in  the  third  person.  They,  how- 
ever appear  to  be  fairly  adequate,  consid- 
ering the  lack  of  press  facilities  In  little 
New  England  towns  100  years  ago,  and 
the  probable  lack  of  shorthand  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  reporters.  The  two  sum- 
maries which  have  come  down  to  us  ap- 
pear In  the  Manchester  Dally  American 
for  March  2,  18fl0,  and  the  Dover  In- 
quirer for  March  8. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  Dover 
report  is  most  certainly  reliable,  for  it 
is,  almost  word  for  word,  a  literal  tran- 
scription of  the  final  exordium  of  the 
great  Cooper  Union  address:  indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Lincoln  read  from 
proofs,  or  the  morning  issue  of  one  of  the 
several  New  York  papers  of  February 
28,  which  contained  the  full  text  of  the 
address  from  the  original  manuscript  Mr. 
Lincoln  turned  over  to  Horace  Greeley's 
New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Lincoln's  last 
recorded  words  in  New  Hampshire,  via 
the  Dover  Liquirer,  were  as  follows : 

To  satisfy  them  [the  slaveholding  States] 
said  Mr.  Lincoln.  Is  no  easy  task.  We  must 
not  only  cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  but 
we  must  Join  with  them  In  calling  it  right. 
Silence  will  not  be  tolerated.  Douglas'  new 
sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced. 
We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  w^h  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull 
down  our  free  State  constitutions.  The 
whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  from 
the  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before 
they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  thstr  trou- 


bles proceed  frotn  us.  Wrong  as  we  beUeve 
slavery  U}  be.  we  should  let  (It]  alone  in  the 
States  wDere  It  exisU,  because  lU  extirpation 
would  occasion  greater  wroctgs.  but  we  should 
not,  while  otir  votes  can  prevent  It,  allow 
it  to  spretwl  over  the  national  territories  and 
overrun  \is  In  the  free  States.  Neither  should 
we  be  dUerted  by  trick  or  stxatagem,  by  a 
senseless  clamor  about  "popular  sovereignty." 
by  any  contrivances  for  groping  for  some 
middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong — ^the  "(tont  care"  policy  of  DouLglas — 
or  Union  appeals  to  true  Union  men  to  yield 
to  the  threats  of  dls -Unionists,  which  vras 
reversing  the  divine  rule,  and  calling,  not 
the  sinners  but  the  righteous  to  repentance — 
none  of  these  things  should  move  or  Intimi- 
date us:  but  having  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty. 

To  Judge  Page's  delightful  and  exceed- 
ingly valuable  book  "Abraham  Lincoln  In 
New  Hampshire. "  which  has  rescued  and 
preserved  Lincoln's  New  England  tour 
from  obscurity,  we  owe  the  following 
charming  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  last 
day  in  New  Hampshire : 

On  that  Sabbath  just  1  year  before  his 
first  Inaagurai.  Abraham  Lincoln  shuffled  off 
the  thought  of  politics  and  gave  himself  to 
rest.  Early  in  the  morning  he  walked  out 
Front  Street  and  along  the  muddy  road  to- 
ward Kingston.  Arriving  at  a  fork  some  2 
miles  out,  he  took  the  right  hand,  leaving 
Kingston  road,  and  wandered  on  another 
mile.  Tben  he  heard  the  pleasant  roar  of  a 
river  a  bit  to  the  left.  Following  the  sound, 
he  bore  off  on  a  crossroad  and  came  upon 
Plckpoclqet  Bridge.  There  he  found  young 
William  H  Belknap,  an  Elxeter  printer,  hang- 
ing over  the  rail  and  watching  the  swollen 
stream  tumble  down  the  falls.  Lincoln 
Joined  the  youth  in  gazing  at  the  fascinating 
spectacle.  As  seems  usually  to  have  been  his 
custom  lihen  other  human  beings  were  near, 
he  enga^d  the  youth  In  conversation  What 
was  said  was  of  little  moment  and  was  soon 
forgottea.  but  that  chat  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  lifelong  satisfaction  to  the  future 
townclerk  of  Exeter.  The  story  that  during 
his  Exet#r  stay  Lincoln  saw  a  small  boy  fish- 
ing for  4eU  near  the  Great  Bridge  and  bor- 
rowed h!«  crude  alder  pole  to  try  his  luck  may 
be  untnie,  but  Is  In  keeping  with  the  simple 
manner  of  Lincoln's  casual  contacts  with  the 
townspe<)ple. 

LlncoUi  wor&hlped  that  Sunday  in  the 
Second  Church  of  the  New  Pariah  The 
meetinghouse  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
Academy  yard  near  the  present  site  of  the 
public  library  on  Front  Street.  The  edifice 
was  removed  years  after  Llnooln's  visit,  and 
the  parish  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  pew  In 
which  he  sat  has  been  preserved  with  great 
care  and  is  now  in  the  First  Church.  It 
was  the  property  of  Commodore  John  Collins 
Long  and  Mary  Olivia  Long,  true  representa- 
tives of  the  Exeter  aristocracy  of  the  day 
The  minister  of  the  church  at  the  time  was 
the  Reverend  Orpheus  T.  Lanphear 

After  the  service  Lincoln  walked  with 
Robert  to  the  boys  lodgings  in  the  Clarke 
(or  Simeon  Folsom)  house  on  Hemlock 
Square,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Pleasant 
Streets.  Just  over  the  Great  Bridge.  In  their 
crossing!  of  the  river,  however,  the  two 
usually  took  the  rather  shorter  way  over 
the  lower  bridge  at  the  island  and  thence  out 
Pleasant!  Street.  In  the  portion  of  the  house 
fronting  on  this  street.  In  the  left-hand. 
second-story  room,  the  Llncoliw  had  their 
Sunday  dinner. 

During  his  days  In  Exeter.  Lincoln  wa.s 
seen  much  in  Robert's  company  That  is 
one  polat  upon  which  the  evidence  is  clear 
and  full.  The  father  entered  with  real  scat 
Into  th«  boy's  Interests  and  his  companion- 
ships with  it\e  other  students.  This  was  the 
prime  object  of  his  trip  into  New  England, 
and   in  aptte  of   poUtlcal  calls   he  aocom- 


pllahed  it.  For  these  purely  private  pursuits 
he  had  Wednesday  evening,  Saturday  slter- 
Qoon,  and  all  of  Sundajr.  afternoon  and 
evening. 

Lincoln  appears  In  these  contacts  with  the 
boys  and  with  the  townspeople  he  ran  across 
to  have  been  ever  simple  and  sociable,  a  man 
thoroughly  enjoying  his  brief  snatches  of 
holiday.  A  story  was  told  by  Albert  Blalr 
of  a  liuie  gathering  of  academy  boys  m 
Bob's  room  on  Sunday  evening.  Into  the 
chatter  Lincoln  entered  with  true  boy-like 
spirit.  Bob  remarked  that  one  of  the  party, 
Henry  Cluskey,  played  the  banjo.  "Does  he?" 
said  L'ncoln  in  his  high -pitched  voice 
■Where  Is  the  banjo?"  "In  my  room."  re- 
plied Cluskey.  "Can't  you  get  It?"  'Oh.  I 
don't  think  you  would  care  for  It,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln."  "Oh,  yes.  Go  get  it."  And  so  the 
owner  of  the  banjo  went  and  fetched  It  from 
hjs  room  several  blocks  away,  and  played 
upon  It  Lincoln  listened  with  unafTected 
pleasure  "Robert,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to 
have  one."  What  the  youngsters  chiefly  re- 
membered about  their  friend's  father  was 
that  when  he  talked  with  Bob,  or  the  boys 
gathered  around,  the  deep  seams  of  hU  face 
broke  Into  a  series  of  twinkling  lines  Every 
boy  -wiis  at  once  drnwn  to  him.  as  he  wjus  to 
them. 

The  holiday — 

Writes  Judge  Page — 

was  ail  too  short.  At  a  few  minutes  before 
7  on  Monday  morning.  March  5.  1860.  Lln- 
cf>in  boarded  the  train  at  Exeter  for  Hart- 
ford, where  he  was  to  deliver  a  major  ad- 
dress Never  again  would  he  breathe  the 
bracing  air  wafted  down  from  the  While 
Mountains  to  meet  and  mingle  with  that 
from  the  cavee  of  the  misty  Atlantic. 
And  thu» — 

Concludes  Judge  Page — 

.Abraham  Lincoln  pa.ssed  from  the  sight  of 
New  Hampmhlre,  but  not  from   her  memory. 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
Illinois,  as  throughout  the  Nation,  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican  alike,  revere  Uie 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  IS  fitting,  therefore,  that,  although 
a  Democrat.  I  feel  privileged  to  Join  m 
this  tribute  to  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his  nomination 
by  the  Republican  Party  of  1860  as  its 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

However.  I  cannot  let  this  occa^on 
pass  without  paying  tribute  to  another 
great  American,  another  stalwart  son  of 
Illinois,  that  great  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Stephen  Douglas. 

If.  as  many  historians  say,  Lincoln's 
debates  with  Douglas  gained  him  na- 
tional stature  and  led  to  the  presidential 
nomination,  it  was  because  Douglas  al- 
ready had  risen  to  preeminence  in  the 
political  life  of  this  country'. 

It  was  the  mark  of  the  man  that  Doug- 
las, once  Lincoln  became  Chief  Executive 
amid  the  flames  of  civil  war,  forsook  par- 
ti.san.ship  and  loyally  .supported  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  final 
episode  in  the  stirring  hfe  of  Illinois' 
■  Little  Giant "  is  given  in  the  following 
account  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr. 
John  T  Rodgers,  editorial  specialist  with 
the  history  and  government  division  of 
the  legislative  reference  service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress: 

AasARAM  lAtnxxjt    BnepHTtt  A    Dottglas 

The  great  political  battle,  formally  opened 
by  the  ominous  "House  divided"  speech  at 
SprlngfUId,  in.,  oo  June  10.  18A8.  was  at  last 
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decided — Insofar  as  it  could  lawfully  be  de- 
cided— by  the  returns  as  they  Altered  through 
from  the  North  on  the  evening  of  November 
6,  IMO. 

And  the  defeated — but  still  indubitably 
scrcat  opiX)nent  of  that  most  fateful  political 
field?  I  cannot,  I  feel,  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  Miss  Tarbell's  "Life  of  Lincoln." 
which,  after  three  score  and  5  years,  still 
casts  an  Indefinable  charm.  Speaking  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  on  that  foreboding 
March  4.  1861.  Miss  Tarbell  writes. 

■  A  few  moments'  delay,  and  the  movement 
from  the  Senate  toward  the  east  front  began. 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  In  cap 
and  gown,  heading  the  procession  As  soon 
as  the  large  company  was  seated  on  the  plat- 
form erected  on  the  east  portico  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Mr  Lincoln  arose  and  advanced  to  the 
front,  where  he  was  Introduced  by  his  friend 
Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon.  He  carried  a  cane 
and  a  little  roll— the  manuscript  of  his  in- 
augural address  There  was  a  moment's 
pause  after  the  Introduction,  as  he  vainly 
looked  for  a  spwt  where  he  might  place  his 
high  silk  hat.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  polit- 
ical antagonist  of  his  whole  public  Ufe.  the 
man  who  had  pressed  his  hardest  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1860,  was  seated  Just  behind  him 
Douglas  stepped  forward  quickly,  and  took 
the  hat  which  Mr.  Uncoln  held  helplessly 
In  his  hand.  'If  I  can't  be  President.'  he 
whispered  smilingly  to  Mrs  Brown,  a  cousin 
of  Mrs  Lincoln  and  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party.  'I  at  least  can  hold  his  hat.' 

■  Douglas'  conduct  cannot  be  overpraised,' 
wrote  the  Public  Man'  In  his  Diary  '  I  saw 
him  for  a  moment  in  the  morning,  when  he 
told  me  that  he  meant  to  put  himself  as 
prominently  forward  in  the  ceremonies  as  he 
properly  could,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  on  any 
one's  mind  of  his  determination  to  stand  by 
the  new  administration  in  the  performance 
of  Its  first  great  duty  to  maintain  tb* 
Union.'  " 

"Inunedlately  after  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  Douglas  accompanied  George  Ash- 
mun  to  the  White  House,  at  the  latters  sug- 
gestion, to  assure  the  President  of  his  sup- 
port He  was  cordially  received  and  heard 
the  President  read  a  draft  of  the  proclama- 
tion calling  for  75.000  volunteers  to  suppress 
rebellion  HU  only  criticism  was:  'I  would 
make  it  300,000.'  Otherwise  their  accord 
was  complete.  In  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers next  morning  Democrau  read  the 
President's  proclamation  and  a  dispatch 
(written  by  Douglas)  announcing  the  de- 
termination of  Senator  Douglas  fully  to  sus- 
tain the  President  in  the  exercise  of  all  his 
constitutional  functions  to  preserve  the 
ITnlon.  From  this  time  on  Douglas  was  In 
frequent  conference  with  the  President.  It 
was  on  Llnooln's  advice  that  he  left  the 
CaplUl  to  rouse  the  people  of  the  North- 
west to  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis.  He 
spoke  twice  on  the  way.  both  times  with 
obvious  emotion,  deprecating  secession  and 
pleading  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
at  Washington.  On  April  36,  he  made  a  re- 
markable speech  to  his  own  people  In  the 
capltol  at  Springfield.  Fifty  years  later,  men 
who  had  been  his  political  opponents  could 
not  speak  of  It  without  emotion.  'I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible.'  wrote  Horace  White, 
•for  a  human  being  to  produce  a  more  prodi- 
gious effect  with  spoken  words'  (Herndon- 
Weik,  Lincoln  II.  136-37).  His  great  sono- 
rous voice  reverberated  through  the  chamber 
until  It  seemed  to  shake  the  building,  stir- 
ring men  and  women  to  a  fren«y  of  exlclte- 
ment.  In  a  few  weeks  that  great  voice  was 
still.  Stricken  soon  after  with  typhoid  fever, 
he  battled  resolutely  as  ever  with  this  last 
foe,  but  succtmibed  on  June  3.  1861.  his  last 
words  a  message  to  his  two  boys  bidding 
them  to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the 
Constitution." 

Thvu  did  not  the  least  of  the  sons  of 
IlllnoU  pass  over  the  Great  Divide,  hU  last 


thought — his    very    last    breath — in    support 
of    the    Union    he    so    dearly    and    zealously 

loved. 


LINCOLN  AND  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  done  a  real  service 
to  take  the  leadership  in  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  President  Lin- 
coln's nomination  as  the  first  Republican 
President  on  May  18,  1860.  I  would  like 
to  add  some  'Wisconsin  Lincoln  history 
to  our  proceedings  today. 

1     LINCOLN  IN  THE  BLACK    HAWK   WAK 

Mr  Speaker,  on  April  6,  1832.  Black 
Hawk  and  his  band  of  Sauk  Indians 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  from  Iowa 
into  northern  Illinois,  angry  at  the  treat- 
ment his  people  had  received  and  in- 
tending to  start  an  Indian  uprising  if 
he  could. 

Upon  news  of  the  invasion.  Grov.  John 
Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  called  for  volun- 
teers. Abraham  Lincoln,  then  23  years 
old  and  living  in  New  Salem,  responded 
promptly  to  the  appeal,  and  while  serv- 
ing in  the  campaign  spent  some  11  days 
in  southern  Wisconsin. 

Telling  later  about  his  experiences, 
Lincoln  said  he  served  nearly  3  months 
in  the  war,  met  the  ordinary  hardships 
of  such  an  expedition,  but  was  in  no 
battle,  although  he  "had  a  good  many 
bloody  struggles  with  the  mosquitoes." 

On  April  21,  1832,  the  recruits  from 
New  Salem  met  on  a  farm  9  miles 
from  the  village  and  formed  a  company 
of  mounted  volunteers  with  Lincoln  as 
captain.  A  week  later  they  were  mus- 
tered into  the  State  service,  becoming  a 
part  of  the  4th  Illinois  Regiment  of 
Mounted  Volunteers.  After  an  excur- 
sion into  northwestern  Illinois,  the  com- 
pany was  sent  to  Ottawa  on  the  Illinois 
River.  There  on  May  26  Lincoln  reen- 
listed  for  20  days  as  a  private  and  a 
day  later  transferred  to  still  another 
company,  the  Independent  Rangers, 
which  company  was  mustered  out  on 
June  16. 

Lincoln  at  once  reenlisted  for  another 
30  days  in  the  Independent  Spy  Corps 
On  June  22  this  company  left  for  north- 
western Illinois  and  began  a  march  up 
the  Rock  River  In  pursuit  of  Black 
Hawk's  main  force. 

On  July  1,  1832,  the  army  crossed  Rock 
River  at  Turtle  "Village — today  Beloit, 
Wis— the  soldiers  sleeping  on  their 
arms  behind  log  breastworks  that 
night,  to  be  ready  for  surprise  attack. 
On  July  6  the  army  marched  up  the  east 
bank  of  Lake  Koshkonong  and  made 
camp  4  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
White  Water  River.  There  at  General 
Atkinson's  headquarters  Lincoln  and  his 
comrades  in  the  company  were  honor- 
ably discharged  "with  the  special 
thanks"  of  the  general  on  July  10. 

Lincoln  and  a  comi>anion  returned  by 
horseback  and  canoe  to  New  Salem. 
reaching  the  village  soon  after  July  17. 

Numerous  stories  of  Lincoln  in  the  war 
have  been  told,  most  of  them  without 
documentation.  One  is  that  while  cai>- 
tain  of  the  company  the  men  reached 
a  narrow  gate.  Unable  to  remember  the 
command  for  single  file,  Lincoln  ordered 
them  to  fall  out  for  2  minutes  and  re- 


form on  the  other  side.  Another  Is  that 
when  asked  if  he  was  afraid  of  Black 
Hawk,  Lincoln  said,  "Well,  I  guess  not. 
I'm  no  chicken." 

The  experience  did  teach  Lincoln  to 
appreciate  how  fighting  men  thought 
and  felt.  In  the  war  he  faced  danger, 
often  expecting  Indian  attack  at  night. 
He  learned  what  war  meant  to  the  com- 
mon man,  and  perhaps  carried  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  private  soldier  into  the 
Civil  War. 
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Mr  Speaker,  on  September  30.  1859, 
Lincoln  delivered  the  annual  State 
fair  address  in  Milwaukee.  The  State 
fairgrounds  then  were  located  near  what 
is  now  13th  Street  near  Wells. 

The  Milwaukee  speech  stands  as 
Lincoln's  only  formal  address  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture.  It  was  carefully 
prepared,  as  though  he  fully  appreciated 
its  importance  in  a  commanding  agri- 
cultural State.  It  reveals  Lincoln  as  one 
of  clear  vision  on  the  future  of  farming : 
in  fact,  some  of  his  projAiecies  now  seem 
amazingly  cu;curate  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent technical  develoixnents  for  scientific 
and  less  burdenstxne  farming. 

The  speaker  evaluated  boldly  the  re- 
spective rights  of  labor  and  of  capital 
as  he  saw  them.  He  was  outspoken  also 
in  advocating  a  broad  educational  policy 
for  his  fellow  citizens,  having  peuUcular 
reference  to  the  need  for  a  blending  of 
schooling  and  occupational  training  for 
workers. 

That  evening  Llru5oln  spoke  extempo- 
raneously at  the  Newhall  House  in  Mil- 
waukee and  the  next  day,  October  1,  de- 
livered two  antislavery  speeches  In  Rock 
County — one  at  Beloit  in  the  afternoon 
and  one  at  Janesville  in  the  evening. 
The  two  local  newspapers  reported  the 
speeches  in  the  form  of  editorial  reviews, 
with  scarcely  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  speaker. 

The  Bel<rft  Journal— weekly — October 
5,  1859.  reported  that  a  large  crowd  and 
a  band  met  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  station. 
At  2  o'clock  a  packed  hall  heard  him  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bannister,  president  of 
the  Flepublican  club. 

"Then  'Old  Abe'  commenced  the  clearest 
and  most  conclusive  vindication  of  Republi- 
can principles,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
answerable  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  and 
utter  absurdity  of  the  Douglas  doctrines, 
which  we  ever  listened  to." 

The  Beloit  swidress  was  heard  by  sev- 
eral prominent  Republican  leaders  of 
nearby  Janesville,  Including  an  ardent 
abolitionist.  William  H.  Tallman,  who 
persuaded  Lincoln  to  ride  with  him  in 
his  carriage  to  Janesville  and  deliver  an 
address  that  evening.  Lincoln  consent- 
ed, and  after  the  ^>eech  that — Saturday, 
October  1— night,  spent  the  night,  the 
next  day,  and  the  following  night  at 
Tallman 's  house. 

The  Janesville  speech  was  reported  in 
the  Janesville  Morning  Cjrazette,  October 
4: 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  appearanos 
he  was  greeted  with  cheers,  and  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  people  by  Dr.  Treat,  the  presi- 
dent or  tlie  RepubUcan  elub.  •  •  •  When 
iM  came  to  make  his  poAnts  tell,  and  to 
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drive  horn  his  logical  concliulons.  tbe  evi- 
dence ot  him  prc<ouzKl  thought  wm  apparent, 
while  his  powers  of  satire  and  wit  flashed 
out  brllllanUy,  and  ratheii-  startling  the  audi- 
ence hy  their  unezp>ectedne8S. 

The  Tallm&n  house,  the  only  identifi- 
able house  in  which  Lincoln  is  known  to 
have  sl^t  while  in  Wisconsin,  is  now  a 
public  museum,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Rock  County  Historical  Society. 

3.    BISTH  or  THI  «»TJBUCAK  PAaTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  Party  was 
bom  in  1854.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to 
the  year  of  its  formal  organization,  al- 
though debate  still  goes  on  as  to  the 
exact  birthplace.  Most  historians  ac- 
cept Ripon's  claim  as  the  birthplace  of 
Lincoln's  party. 

The  first  recorded  meeting  of  •  Re- 
publicans" was  held  by  a  number  of 
Whigs,  Free  Soilers.  and  Democrats  in 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Rtpon  on 
Febni*/y  28,  1854.  at  the  call  of  Maj. 
Alvan  B.  Bovay.  a  prominent  Whig.  A 
fMolutloa  wu  adopted  providing  that,  if 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed,  the  ex- 
iting Rlpon  party  organisations  ihoiild 
be  abandoned  and  a  new  party,  to  be 
called  the  Republican,  should  be  formed. 

When  the  bill  did  pass  the  Senate. 
Major  Bovay  called  a  seoond  meeting. 
which  was  held  on  March  20  in  the 
Rlpon  schoolhouse.  By  a  house-to-house 
and  shop-to-shop  canvass,  he  obtained 
attendance  of  53  voters,  out  of  not  more 
than  100  eligible  in  the  town.  The  meet- 
ing voted  to  dissolve  the  local  Whig  and 
Pree  Soil  organizations,  and  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  form  the  new 
Republican  Party. 

Many  yean  later  Major  Bovay  said  of 
the  schoolhouse  meeting : 

Wt  went  into  the  little  meeting,  Whtgi. 
Ftm  8otlen,  and  Ocmoorats.  We  oame  out 
of  It  Republlcana.  and  we  were  the  first  Re- 
publicans  In  the  Union. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1854  saw 
many  other  meetings,  held  under  one 
banner  or  another,  that  brought  Re- 
publican organisations  Into  being  In 
Michigan.  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Maine. 

The  most  notable  meeting— notable 
because  it  wm  a  formal  convention  thftt 
adopted  ft  plfttfoi-m  and  nominated  a  full 
State  ticket— was  held  "under  the  oaks" 
ftt  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  July  6,  1854.  The 
convention  resolved  "that  we  will  coop- 
•raU  and  be  known  as  Republicans 
until  the  contest  be  terminated." 

The  movement  begun  in  the  Rlpon 
church  and  "under  the  oaks"  at  Jack- 
son had  changed  the  political  face  of  the 
NaUon. 

The  UlUe  Ripon  lohoolhouse.  nUll 
■undtng,  is  labeled  "Blithplace  of  the 
Republican  Party  " 

4    THI  CONWHTirtN  AMB  ILSTTtOH  nr   lltO 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  held  in  Chloato  May 
\t-\i.  1860,  the  WUconsln  delagaUon 
coi\slstently  oast  lis  entire  10  votes  for 
William  H.  Rfward  on  each  ballot. 

Carl  Schurt,  one  of  the  delegates  and 
chairman  of  the  Wlaooruin  delegation, 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Seward  and 
after  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  by  the 
eonventlon  made  a  brief  speech  In  re- 


sponse to  a  motion  by  Mr,  Eva  ts,  of 
New  York,  that  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln be  made  unanimous. 

Schurt  said,  in  part: 

The  detegates  of  Wisconsin  were  instructed 
to  cast  their  votes  unanimously  for  William 
H.  Seward.  •  •  •  We  stood  by  Mr  Seward  to 
the  last,  and  I  tell  you  we  stand  by  him  yet, 
In  support  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois 
•  •  •  A(^n.  do  we  stand  by  Mr  Seward  as 
we  did  before,  for  we  know  that  he  will  be 
at  the  head  of  our  column.  Joining  in  the 
battle  cr)  that  unites  us  now,  "Lincoln  and 
victory," 

i.  CASI.  ^HURZ  AND  TUK  CAMPAIGN  Or   18A0 

Mr,  Speaker,  from  the  close  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  convention,  March  1, 
until  after  the  November  6  election. 
Schurz  was  almost  constantly  busied 
with  work  for  the  national  cause.  On 
May  30  at  the  Milwaukee  ratification 
meeting  he  delivered  one  of  the  best  of 
his  short  speeches,  pointing  out  how  the 
convention  had  refused  to  compromise 
Republican  principles.  He  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  Seward,  Then  he  spoke  of 
Lincoln,  using  language  which  must  have 
introduoed  him  most  favorably  to  the 
millions,  especially  in  the  East,  who  had 
been  taught  to  look  upon  the  Illinois 
lawyer  as  a  second-  or  third-rate  man. 

After  lecturing  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  summer  and  fall,  Schurz  re- 
turned to  Wisconsin  for  the  last  2  weeks 
of  the  campaign.  He  made  numerous 
speechee  in  the  city  and  county  of  Mil- 
waukee and  covered,  by  team,  a  large 
share  of  the  great  Oerman  community 
near  Lake  Michigan.  The  results  in 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  Indiana,  Ohio. 
St.  Louis,  and  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  his 
almost  superhuman  effort  to  swing  the 
Oerman  vote  for  Lincoln. 

In  the  election  of  1850,  Wisconsin  cast 
86,113  votes— 56.6  percent — for  Lincoln, 
85,021  votes — 42.7  percent — for  Douglas 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  I  have 
used  today  has  been  collected  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  from 
the  following  sources:  Edward  P  Alex- 
ander's "Lincoln  Comes  to  Wisconsin;" 
PubllcatAons  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship 
of  WlsQonsin.  1»43  and  1948  Joseph 
8chafer%  "Carl  Schurt." 

Mr.  CANPIELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  afo  today  the  Republican  Party 
made  one  of  the  wisest  decisions  in  Its 
history.  It  chose  as  its  presidential  noni- 
izxee  a  t4ll.  somewhat  ungainly  man  who 
represented  Illinois  in  our  own  House  of 
Representatives.  We  pause  In  our  legis- 
lative d«tlea  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
nomlnallon  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Can  f^rds  ever  deecribe  our  feeling  for 
this  humble  giant  of  a  manf  I  think 
they  can.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  it  was  Lincoln 
hlmielf  who  showed  us  how  powerful, 
how  efr«otlve,  how  moving  simple  words 
could  be.  Of  course,  it  is  presumptuouN 
of  us  to  luppose  we  could  say  anything  to 
mat«h  the  classic  words  of  Lincoln:  wr 
can  only  find  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  Lincoln  was  but  a  man,  and  his  ex- 
ample showed  us  the  heights  of  wiMloni 
man  can  attain. 

Recall  that  Lincoln  lived  before  the 
development  of  mass  oommunioations, 
that  BUdh  a  thing  as  a  "TV  personality" 
was  undreamed  of.  Yet  he  was  able  to 
bring  t4art  to  the  eyes  of  grown  men 


when  he  spoke,  aflect  an  audience  so 
deeply  that  it  could  not  applaud,  unite 
a  Nation  divided  He  has  been  called 
the  Shakespeare  of  politics,  and  this  is 
entirely  fitting. 

That  his  words  guide  Republicans  to- 
day is  testimony  to  the  enduring  quality 
of  his  proee.  We  still  hold  that  "the 
legitimate  object  of  government  Is  to  do 
for  a  community  of  people,  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do. 
at  all  or  cannot,  so  well  do.  for  them- 
selves— in  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities." 

For  the  last  20  years  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  represent  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives more  than  350.000  fellow 
residents  of  New  Jersey.  They  will  never 
know  the  dally  feeling  of  honor  and  pride 
that  I  have  experienced  In  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  chosen  me  to  speak  tlieir 
will  In  the  same  body  that  once  knew 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Member.  Yes,  the 
Republicans  chose  well  at  their  second 
national  convention  on  May  18,  1860, 
and  Americans  everywhere  will  always 
applaud  tholr  action. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
trom  Iowa  in  this  observance  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency 

Mr  Speaker,  Nebraska  was  a  terri- 
tory In  1860  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Nebiaska  was  allotted 
six  votes  at  the  Chicago  convention, 
A.  S.  Paddock  of  Fort  Calhoun.  Nebr.. 
acted  as  vice  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, each  State  and  Territory  having 
a  vice  president  and  secretary.  H.  P. 
Hitchcock,  of  Omaha,  acted  as  secretary 
from  the  Nebiaska  Territory, 

Other  members  of  the  Nebraska  dele- 
gation to  the  convention  Included  O.  H 
Irish.  Nebraska  City,  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  permanent  organisation: 
John  R  Meredith,  Omaha,  committee 
on  credentials:  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  Platts« 
mouth,  committee  on  business;  A.  Sid- 
ney Qardner.  committee  on  resolutions. 
Phlncas  W  Hitchcock  and  E  D  Web- 
ster, boti)  of  Omaha 

Paddcck  later  served  as  Senator  fioin 
the  Bute  of  Nebraska  from  1875 
through  1881  Members  of  the  Hitch- 
cock family  also  served  the  State  in 
high  oflke  In  later  years,  Phlneas  W 
Hitchcock  being  elected  a  delegate  to 
Congrea.'i  from  tlie  tcnttory  to  the  S8Ui 
CongiMM  and  serving  as  Senator  froiu 
187110  1877  Hla  son,  Oilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock, was  a  Repi  etientatlve  tn  Congress 
In  the  58th  60th  and  61st  CongreMe* 
and  served  as  Senator  fiom  Nebraska 
from  1011  thruutth  1023.  He  also  estab- 
llshod  Uie  Omaha  Evening  Hoiald  aiul 
purchtuied  the  Omaha  Motnlng  World, 
*hich  now  exitt  rh  ihr  Omalia  World- 
Herald.  Omaha  N  only  dally  pat>er  Mr 
Hitchcock*  widow  is  now  a  resident  of 
Wwshinmon,  DC 

On  this  occasion  I  wish  it  wrie  pos- 
sible fur  me  to  say  Uiat  Nebraska  s  six 
votes  in  the  1860  convention  were  solidly 
for  Lincoln,  but  tlmt  was  not  the  case, 
In  fact  only  one  of  Nebraska's  votes  was 
cast  for  Lincoln  on  the  f^rst  ballot,  with 
two  for  Seward,  two  for  Chase,  nnd  one 
for  Cameron 
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On  the  thiid  ballot,  when  Lincoln  was 
nominated,  oar  Nebraska  delegates  still 
cast  only  one  vote  for  Honest  Abe.  But 
of  course  tie  nomination  was  made 
unanimous  ."  few  minutes  later,  after 
Nebiaska  ani  many  other  delegations 
had  switchel  their  entire  vote  to 
Lincoln. 

Although  Nebraska  is  the  only  State  to 
honor  Lincoli.  by  naming  its  capital  city 
after  him.  he  apparently  never  set  foot 
in  our  State.  In  1859  he  came  as  close 
as  Council  Bloffs.  Iowa,  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  f  om  Omaha,  and  made  a 
speech  there.  Wlllian  J.  Petersen  in  his 
book  "Lincoln  and  Iowa"  reports: 

It  atiriicted  I  good  crowd,  even  thougli  it 
w  ..s  unsohedul'd.  and  it  elicited  connicling 
reRCtJons  from  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cmtlc  edltora  o'  Council  Bluffs  The  friend- 
ly N^ii  jMiroll  pial»«d  hU  'miiaterly  and  un- 
unaweruble  apeoch"  and  the  "dexterity  with 
V  inch  lie  appllod  the  pollUcui  acaliMi  to  the 
D«MW>cr.»tlc  c»  c*fc»."  The  Weekly  Buglf 
•  INjlie  in  a  der  alve  vein  ol  Lincoln's  effort. 
Ijul  admitted  that  hla  defeut  by  Senator 
OwiKlaa  h»d  ••nagnlfled  him  Into  quite  a 
lion"  i>t  Council  BlufTa.  Unculn  lUyed  at 
the  i'.iinc  Houie  on  thla  oocaalon  and  ntade 
hu  tpcech  m  Concert  Hall. 

Since  this  Is  also  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  pony  ex- 
press. It  is  in -cresting  to  note  that  the 
pony  express  (arried  President  Lincoln's 
first  Inaugura  address  across  Nebraska. 
The  distance  from  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to 
Denver,  Colo..  665  miles,  was  covered  on 
this  historic  trip  in  69  houi's. 

Nebraska  hi^  long  been  proud  of  the 
f.tct  that  it  is  one  of  Uie  major  railway 
centers  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Without  a  dovbt.  It  is  due  to  Nebraska  s 
\ast  railway  tysifm  that  it  is  now  the 
No.  1  stock  market  In  the  world  and  that 
it  Is  attractln,r  new  industry  every  day. 
It  was  in  18113  that  Peter  Day.  chief 
engineer  of  tie  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
received  a  te  egram  In  Omaha  which 
announced  thit  President  Lincoln  had 
fixed  the  Initliil  point  of  the  railroad  on 
the  "weetem  x)undary  of  the  Slate  of 
Iowa,  opposite  Omaha  ' 

What  Is  sail!  to  be  the  lant  signature 
of  President  Lincoln  appears  on  the 
commission  reiippolnting  Ahin  Saunders 
of  Iowa  to  be  3overnor  of  the  IVrrltory 
of  Nebraska.  The  commission  Is  dated 
April  18,  18<I8.  Oovernor  Saunders 
states  in  a  not*  written  in  his  own  hand 
at  Uie  bottom  of  the  document; 

The  algnatvup*  of  frealdanl  Lincoln  at- 
ftrhed  to  thla  ommlaalon  was  tTldentlj  th« 
ti\«l  offletal  alfnatur*  mad*  by  him  he 
"iinvd  1%  befoi*  iMvlhg  for  the  theater 
whar*  ha  was  saiMaiiukted  and  left  tiia  c<iin- 
iniaaion  tm  hla  dssfe  wiihuut  stopping  to 
fold  u,  sod  whsrt  It  wm  (uund  when  lit* 
tiNtin  waa  opsred  after  hit  death  Tlteae 
facta  were  commuhlratod  to  m*  by  out  of 

'he  rMriki, 

In  1617,  ahortly  after  the  admlMiou 
>[  Nobraska  U'  Uie  Union  as  a  State,  11 
^M  decided  Utat  Uie  capital  would  not 
inuuin  In  Onaha.  Senator  J.  D.  H. 
Patrick  of  Oiralia  moved  Uiat  Uie  new 
( apital  should  be  named  after  President 
LiucoUi.  The  name  was  pi-omptly  ap- 
pioved.  aod  tlie  capital  of  Nebraska  is 
atai  named  Lincoln  In  fond  memory  of 
that  famous  Freaidant. 

The  Uoooln  Monument  stands  on  U\e 
west  side  of  ilie  Nebraska  Capitol  lawn 


as  an  additional  tribute  to  that  famous 
American.  It  was  designed  by  Daniel 
Chester  French  and  was  completed  in 
1912  The  following  description  of  the 
statue  is  found  in  "Nebraska,  a  Guide 
to  the  Comhusker  State" : 

Abraham  Lincoln  la  portrayed  standing  in 
a  meditative  poee,  with  head  bowed  and 
hfinda  claaped,  before  a  large  granite  tablet 
on  which  the  Gettysburg  Address  la  en- 
pnved. 

The  orlpinal  model  of  the  statue  is  in 
the  Lincoln  T.jmb  in  Springfield,  111.. 
while  a  replica  of  the  statue  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Art. 

Mr,  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  hl.storlc  Wigwam  Convention, 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency,  assembled  In  Chicago  100 
years  ago.  May  16,  1860. 

Mr  Lawrence  Sullivan,  coordinator  of 
information  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, has  reconstructed  that  convention 
from  the  rich  Lincoln  Archives  In  the 
Library  of  Consri'ss, 

Because  that  event  "opened  a  new  era 
in  our  national  history."  I  Include  Mr. 
Sullivan's  summary  of  the  convention  in 
the  proceeding  of  the  Concrkwiokai 
Record,  together  with  two  brief  quota- 
tions from  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  years 
1860  and  1861,  expres.slnK  his  jtreat  hu- 
mility as  he  left  SprlnKfleld.  Ill,  for 
Washington. 

The  article  and  quotations  are  as 
follows; 

rKirAGO't    FiaST    NaTIO.NAL    CONVaNTJON  —  Ast 
LlIfCOT-N'S     WOMINATJON      IN      THI      HlSTOmtC 

Wtowam  100  Yka«8  Ago  This  Week.  OPttfio 
A  Nkw  Iea  im  Homan  HvroeT 

By  IjHwrence  Sullivan  Coordinator  of  Infor- 
niatton.US  Houae  of  RrpreMntatlvM) 

TTte  convention  which  picked  Abraham 
UncMilii  at  its  preaUlenUal  oandldatt  Ma«m- 
bl«d  in  Chicago  100  yvart  ago  thu  wMk  The 
Republican  Party  waa  only  0  year*  old. 

rew  partic'lpanta  in  that  hUtorlo  conven- 
tluii  luapecled  that  their  deliberatlona  would 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  human  tlaverj  In  the 
United  Btatei.  In   leai   than   4   yeart. 

•n^t  conTenllon  aaaembled  In  the  ntwly 
cotialructed  Wlgwum  on  Wedneaday,  May  19. 
and  LlnrulB  waa  uominnted  on  Friday, 
May  IB, 

Year*  later  tht  dUtlngulahed  Brltttli  hit- 
Utrian.  Liord  Charnwuod.  d«serlb*d  tht  oon- 
venUon'a  choice  aa  tiie  "mu»t  aurprlalug 
nomination  tvtr  made  In  Amtrlc«." 

The  Wigwam,  compltl^d  only  a  month  be- 
fore, ac«H)mn>od«t<*d  almoal  10.000  pertont. 
Conntruited  entirely  ut  rough  lumber  tht 
mtmninoanl  edlftot  had  enai  IT.OOO.  Tht  elty 
(tf  Chlca«o,  thtn  leaa  than  SO  yeart  old.  had 
reared  the  Wtgwam  in  a  boid  bid  against 
inighiy  New  Yurk  and  tlattly  Phlladtlphls 
for  lU  Arkt  nalloual  poliUcal  C(.>itvtitUMi, 
Tht  rugHtd.  btuattrlui  Wt«t  waa  tmerglng  at 
Uit  new  power  center  uf  U  H  piUltlM. 

LintHiln  did  not  fi>  '«>  rhlragt')  U\t  Iht 
(y>nveiUlon,  but  remained  at  hon»t  In  Rprlng* 
neld,  rioM  u>  hla  tamlly  and  Intlmata 
frttiMta  Kt  i\ad  oon&dtd  to  young  re|mrt*r 
Keivy  VUUrd  inunUtA  earlier  thai  his  wlfs, 
m  la&O,  bad  pi<KlWled  hU  eltotlon  wimt  day 
lu  the  Praaldenry  uf  Uit  Uuited  gUlea. 

'  Juat  think  (>f  tvioJi  a  aucktr  at  mt  as 
Prealdeia."  Lincoln  »nld  Inughlngly  to  VU- 
Urd 

Uke  mai\y  other  wwtenilon  winners 
through  tht  year*,  Ab«  Uneoln  nevtr  pub- 
iioty  anaounotd  hUnself  a  oandtdata  tor  She 
PraaMleaoy.  But  he  did  move  about  the 
oouatry  fraely  after  ihs  eaiebraled  Unooia< 
Douglat  debatea  of  IBftg,  and  tarly  In  1" 


he  ventured  as  far  a£  New  England,  and  to 
the  Mstorlc  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City, 
for  speaking  engagements. 

Upon  bis  return  to  Springfield,  early  In 
March,  he  began  writing  personal  letters 
to  prospective  convention  delegates  In  Uli- 
nola,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kan&as.  and  Kentucliy. 
On  May  12,  4  daya  before  the  convention 
aaaembled  in  the  Wigwam,  two  trusted  ]x>Uti- 
cal  intimatea  from  Illinois,  Jesse  K.  Dulxiis 
and  Judge  David  Davis,  were  In  Chicago 
■■ready  in  Lincoln's  words,  'to  confer  with 
friends  from   other  States." 

To  another  friend  Lincoln  wrote  in  confi- 
dence a  few  months  before  the  convention. 
"The  taste  is  in  my  mouth  a  little.  "  And  to 
a  Chicago  banker  who  had  Invited  him  to 
bed  and  board  during  the  convention.  Liu- 
ooln  wrote  a  few  days  before  May  16:  I  am 
a  little  too  much  a  candidate  to  stay  home 
and   not  quite  enough   a  candidate   to  go." 

Murnt  Hidftteiid.  telegraphed  to  the  Cln- 
rinnnU  Oonunercial  May  16.  that  25,000  vlal- 
tora  were  in  Chicago  for  the  convention. 
The  current  of  the  universal  twaddla  as  tht 
convention  opened,  he  added,  was  "that 
Old  Abe  will  b«  the  nominee." 

Halatead  r»mark»d  hlj  Journal itt  room- 
mittea  had  been  irrepretttblt  to  a  late  hour, 
and  he  had  caught  them  playing  cards  wvrly 
next  morning  to  determine  who  would  pay 
tor  a  round  of  gin  cocktallt  before  breakfast. 

Horace  Greeley,  tht  dlstlngulahtd  New 
York  abolitionist  editor,  and  himself  an 
aspiring  darkhorae  before  convention,  was  a 
Btrlklng  figure  in  the  crowded  hubbub  of 
Tremont  House,  the  Republican  headqunr- 
tert  hotel. 

Lincoln's  friends  won  their  first  victory 
in  the  platform  committee,  where  they  were 
Buccos^irul  In  defeating  tht  aix>lltlonlsU' 
demand  for  a  total  denunciation  of  slavery, 
The  Lincoln  moderates  carried  the  day  with 
a  plank  ignoring  alavery  In  the  original 
suites,  but  forbidding  any  extension  of  alav- 
ery Into  new  territories  at  they  might  be 
(.rganlzed.  The  platform  alao  called  for  a 
i..llraad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  be  asaiited 
by  Federal  grants. 

The  Aral  rollcall  for  President  gave  William 
H  Mward,  New  York.  179  Vt:  Lincoln  103; 
lidw.-trd  Batas  of  MUaotirl  48;  Camtron  of 
I'ennsyivanla  50Vi.  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 
Ohio  40  Tht  total  vot«  was  466,  with  333 
nec-easary  to  nomlnatt. 

As  tht  seoond  roUoail  begaa  tht  rumor 
apread  that  Pennsylvania 'a  ?otM  for  Oamerou 
would  swing  to  Unooln.  The  final  tally  on 
thU  rulloali  showed  Seward  IM%;  Lincoln 
181. 

Tilt  tteward'foroe*  rtaiiaed  thty  wert  d»> 
feattd  Thty  anw  now  that  Unooln'i  per- 
•anal  ])ro»>nventlon  canvata  of  tht  dtlegatee 
by  mall  already  attured  him  a  vaat  ntkajorlty 
of  tht  iOO  aoattered  votat  aUll  to  swing  to 
mnke  a  nomination, 

Rarly  in  tht  third  roUcall,  word  apread 
through  tht  Wigwam  that  Lanouln  wm  the 
malt  About  midway  In  tht  call,  Ohio  in- 
terrupted tu  twitch  4  TOlea  from  Ohate 
10  Uneoln—euflleieut  to  make  tlM  requtfed 
majority  nf  MB  tor  Aba.  At  UiU  juncture, 
HalaUad  noted,  "thtrt  were  ttoouaands 
ohe^ring  with  the  entrgy  of  luaaaity." 

New  Ytvk  thtn  moved  to  malte  tht  numi« 
nation  unanimotia. 

Unpolnt  poiltloai  genUM  had  found  tvic- 
oinot  eipreMaon  in  a  prtonnvenUon  letter  to 
an  Ohio  delafate;  "Our  policy,  then,  to  to 
givt  no  offMiae  to  othtra-^eavt  them  la  a 
gtK>d  mood  to  cumt  to  ut  if  they  ehall  be 
com|>eUed  to  give  up  their  Itrtt  lovt  Thla, 
too,  la  dealing  jviatly  with  all.  and  leaving 
ut  In  a  mood  to  aupport  heartily  whttever 
ahall  be  nominated." 

ThU  Arm  policy  of  ptaetfui  oocKUtenca 
with  ail  tht  "favorite  eon"  oandtdatea  at 
length  paid  off  when  Seward,  tht  unoom- 
promlaaig  iraSraMt  aboUtloaUI.  faUed  to 
command  a  majority  on  tht  ttoond  ballot. 
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Th«  IMO  Arifwum  convtntlon,  In  ahort, 
dtmonau-ftitd  tht  prMcUnt  wtadom  oX  Un- 
(H>ln't  ortglnal  potlUon  In  th«  ISM  d«b«tM 
wtih  DouflM  "I  dtd  not  M  imy  Mmt  ifcy  1 
WM  in  f»vor  of  N»|ro  •uITtmi*.  .  I  dt- 
clurtd  Mt»init  U  "  K«  hud  fruikly  «dmltt«d 
.V  loUl  l*ek  or  Ptdtrtl  avjUiorlty  to  »boU»h 
•Uvvry  In  th«  origin*!  at»tM,  »nd  wm  ln> 
cllntd  ptr«on*lly  not  to  "dliturb '  txlaUng 
alAV*  iir««a,  bxit  only  to  Umlt  th«  •pr««d  of 
•likTtry  to  n«w  ttrrltorlM.  In  th»  conven- 
tion, thla  provtU  t«)  bo  tht  polltirftj  mlddlt- 
ground  which  nnaHy  won  tha  mi\Jomy  frtuu 
iht  hwdahaU  nbolltlonlat,  »aw*rd 

C»rl  aiindburg  amphMlaM  that  Mnonln 
And  DouglM  w»r*  ao  oIom  u>f»tl>»r  m  thtlr 
rMir  of  poJlUeal  a««tlon«llam  thAt  aavar^l 
pmmlnant  RtpuUlleAna  had  avtgtaatad  l>>v«g. 
IM,  tht  lUtnota  DamoorAUo  Mnatt^ ,  r««l»«it»d 
in  )IM.  might  mAka  a  batter  Hapv)bli(HU\ 
l>r«»td«ntiftl  mmtna*  than  Abt  Uncoin  in 
IMO. 

In  th*tr  gr««t  dab«tM,  buih  man.  in  llU- 
nota,  h*«  aought  to  axibordinata  lUky  qxiaation 
whioft  v«n«KKl  K>  drmw  a  ahiurp  p«liue«l  Una 
b«%««%n  iha  North  and  Ikuith  Tu  thia  and, 
Uneola  wm  at  piUna  Ut  maka  cla«r  ha  did 
not  iratat  that  MiaMVirl  ahuuld  aii\M\olp«ta 
h«r  il»v«a.  Quaattoiw  io\i«hii\c  recliU  tq\iAl> 
ity.  lnMnn«rriag«  and  a\«ch.  ha  diamiaMd  aa 
"tklM  iMtMa." 

DougtM  tlkawlaa  Ignored  all  argximatvta  for 
eomni*!*  abollUon,  and  agreed  with  Uneuln 
on  tne  airahialon  of  alavery  m  all  new  t«rrl> 
lorlea.  Lincoln  den.anded  thla  aktUtalon  by 
oonireMUonal  eitacunent,  while  DouglM 
WQVUd  l««ve  the  queation  to  pt^pvilar  vou 
m  the  naw  are*a  *•  they  a»>pr\>«ohed  atate- 
hood. 

Uncoin  WM  m  the  telatr«ph  office  in 
tprlnffteld  when  new*  of  the  aerund  ballot 
nM)\e4  trom  Chicago 

"t>n  got  him,"  he  exoUlmed  m  he  read 
the  taUly  ahowlng  hla  own  gain  of  79  x-otea, 
ac«iintt  a  gian  of  only  1 1  for  Seward 

Then  Uneoln  and  hla  frtenda  moved  over 
to  the  Journal  olAce  to  awiUt  the  thlr^  ballot. 
Soon  Mr.  B«ne,  the  editor,  rviahed  into  the 
room  with  the  Wtgwiun  deciaion.  calling  ftir 
tbree  oheere  for  the  next  Prealdent.  Bedlam 
broke  In  all  ^Mrtnfffleld, 

When  a  friend  auggeated  a  blugrthphy  In 
book  form.  Uncoin  replied.  "There  la  not 
much  In  my  pMt  life  about  which  to  write 
»  book  ' 

After  ahaklng  hMida  all  around.  Uncoin 
Joined  the  atreet  crowda  outside  the  JourniU, 
i»)\itlnff  and  greeUng  all  who  approached 
him.  At  length,  glancing  toward  hla  house 
he  aald.  "Well.  genUemen.  there  la  a  little 
abort  woman  at  our  house  who  la  probably 
more  intereated  In  thla  dtapetch  than  I  am; 
and  If  you  will  excuse  me.  I  will  take  It  up 
and  let  her  eee  it.** 

About  g  waaki  later,  on  July  4.  Uncoin 
wrote  his  old  Springfield  friend.  Dr.  A.  O. 
Henry,  now  In  Oregon,  to  the  effect  ■■•  •  • 
today  It  hx>ks  as  If  the  Chicago  Ucket  will 
be  elected." 

November  6  a^aln  conAnned  Uncoin*! 
X-ray  political  Judgment.  The  popular  vote 
stood:  Uncoin  lMe.45a.  DouglM  1,975.157. 
Bredtlnrldge  •«7.»83.  Bell  SW.SSl 

The  electoral  vote :  Uncoin  ISO  (ISStatea), 
BrecklnrMge  72  (11  States),  Bell  S9  (S 
States).  Dougias  la  (1  State). 

Had  the  Unooln  opposition  got  together 
on  a  fusion  ticket,  the  results  would  hav« 
b«*Q  different  only  in  New  Jersey.  California, 
iind  Oregon,  for  a  total  of  11  electoral  votes. 
Uncoin  still  would  have  won  with  199.  a 
clear  ma)<»rlty  in  his  own  right. 

That's  how  things  went  a  hundred  sum- 
mers ago. 

Umcoln's  PosrrioK  ok  Stavixt 

Wrong  as  w«  think  slavery  Is.  we  can  yet 

afford   to  let  It  alone  whwe  It  Is,   because 

that  much  Is  due  to  the  necessity  arlainc 

from  Its  actual  presence  in  the  Nation;  bvc 


can  we,  vlhlle  our  votes  will  prevent  It,  allow 
It  to  apeead  into  the  national  territories, 
nnd  to  overrun  ua  here  In  theae  free  Statea? 
(Cooijer  Union,  N.Y..  Ptbruary  27,  18«0  ) 

UNO(tLN'<  Pahkwbu.  to  SraiNuriKLD  raicNM 
rataUAkv  11,  IMl,  AT  TMK  Railroad  Htation 
AS  Ki  Imt  roa  WABHrnoTON 

My  frlfnds;  No  on»,  not  m  n\y  •uuaium, 
can  i«ppr«clate  my  feellnga  of  lMct^^M  ai  thla 
parting  1\>  thla  pUce,  and  the  klixlneaa  of 
these  (>eqplf,  I  owe  avvrythinK  Here  I  havs 
lived  A  quarter  of  a  renturv,  M\i\  I\av«  (>aMe<l 
tnun  A  v^ving  tu  an  old  mAii  Here  nry  chil- 
dren ItAve  been  b«.krii.  Ai\d  one  l«  b\irl»<t  I 
nnw  lanVe.  nui  knowiiig  wl\»i\  ur  whether 
•v*r  I  niAy  rt*tv)ri).  with  m  u\*^  I)«i>iip  n)i> 
Hreater  thun  thiU  which  re«te<t  \\\h\\\  Wiuh- 
iiigtcn  WIthoyit  the  AaaiRtance  oi  thAt  Ul- 
vliie  RelAg  who  aver  Attended  htnv  I  oai\i\oi 
••ucci>ed.  With  that  asslatance,  I  canitttt  (aU 
l>UAtii\g  ih  Nin\  who  can  gt*  with  me.  And 
reuiAin  With  you,  and  be  averywherf  u^ 
r>od  let  \i«  coufldeiilly  hv>pe  thAt  Alt  yet  *IU 
l>e  well  T\>  MU  ortre  otMumendH^g  \iui  a« 
I  hone  tt\  yr)ur  jwAyer*  v»^^^  will  «\»»\n>ei\<l 
nye,  l  bli|  v^ui  ai\  AlTwMlonAte  fAre\v»ll 

Mr,  MiJBNDS  Mi  Sp<M(tkvi  1  c.vimol 
•tllow  Ihla  atmtvrrKitry  dAy  to  pam 
without  my  bOMttnu  of  thr  fAct  ihAt 
AtMtii\AA  Uacolu  v^iui  nomiiiAlrd  tu  ihr 
Pi'Mldotcy  U)  Chlcautt),  111 ,  am  thr  .<«on  nt 
my  hom*  SiAt*  ol  Illinois. 

Tii  bf  kuit),  K»ntuck>'  has  lU  clAim 
ThAi  lA  wh«rt>  h9  wm  boin.  And  In- 
dlADA  hAS  Ita  clAim  That  la  whrt't'  hf 
wn«  i*ial4(Kl  A«  A  boy  But  it  wns  in  Illinois 
tiiitt  he  ros9  tu  gii^AtncAs 

It  l«  with  pride  UiAt  wc  makr  thwe 
itpeclAl  clAlma.  At  the  sAmc  Umc,  w« 
i-voogiUte  thAt  Lincoln  doea  not  b«lon« 
to  itny  one  State.  He  belongs  to  All 
AmorloAiu,    He  belongs  to  the  a«es. 

Chlo^go  WM  impresMd  with  its  re- 
sponslblllUes  as  the  host  for  the  nomi- 
nation convention  in  May  of  IMO. 
They  erected  a  special  building  for  the 
occasion  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Lalce 
and  Market  Streets.  It  was  called  the 
Wlrvam.  It  was  character Istlied  at 
that  time  as  a  "Bivantic  structure,  the 
lars(>st  audience  room  in  the  United 
SUtm.' 

All  Advertisement  In  the  Chlcaco 
Tribune  urged  citlsens  to  donate  all  the 
chairs  they  oould  spar«  for  the  gallery. 
It  is  An  Interesting  fact  that  to  get  Into 
this  STAllery  for  the  convention  gentle- 
men had  to  be  accompanied  by  ladles. 

Tlie  Chicago  Trlbime  reported  that 
this  rule  for  gallery  admission  led  to 
many  curious  bargains.  Schoolttlrls 
were  iteged  to  accept  a  quarter  or  half 
dollar  to  eecort  a  gentleman  to  the  gal- 
l«ry.  Some  of  the  enterpi-islng  girls 
found  they  could  make  considerable 
pocket  money  by  mterlng  different 
doors  with  different  gentlemen. 

AlrJxMgh  women  did  not  have  a  vote 
in  Uioee  days,  they  demonstrated  their 
part;/  loyalty  by  tastefully  decorating 
the  (?onv«ition  hall.  And  so,  from  the 
very  d«y  of  the  foundation  of  our  Re> 
pubLcan  Party  vromen  have  played  a 
part  ia  our  party's  activities.  Today 
they  play  a  part  beyond  measure 

All  this  is  Americana,  never  to  be  for- 
gott(;n.  In  reviewing  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  we  are  constantly  inspired. 
His  ^vords  and  deeds  show  us  the  way  in 
our  efforts  to  serve  our  beloved  country. 

i' 


Mr  SMTrH  of  Kanmus  Mr  Speaker, 
many  Kansaiw  are  aware  of  the  effect 
Lincoln  hivd  on  the  controversy  over 
whether  Kttniutii  .thould  come  Into  the 
Union  ajt  a  Pree  or  Slave  State 

The  Kan.xR«-NrbrRjika  bill  was  the 
biUii.H  of  thr  fumou.s  Doub las-Lincoln  tle- 
buies  in  ihcu  cuinpaiun  fur  Senator 
fiom  ininoi.H  DouKla."*,  the  Democim 
won  L"><'ii«lR.'«  iMTimie  the  leader  of  ihf 
norUirm  I'JemtxMatj*  m  thr  Senate  Thr 
cliirf  iMiiiUrul  i.vsvi(>>  ihtit  wore  fuineiii- 
tiiu  m  llir  14  vruis  i>eilod  juat  prior  to 
the  Civil  Will  wii.H  (Ui  (tttempt  on  the 
Ptiit  of  tlio  Old  WhIuK  and  northrin 
l>om(H"r«t.><  to  I'luul  thrir  cuurae  thmuuh 
Ihr  iKtlit  i'Al  i«ea.<«  ao  m  U)  avoid  the  rt>cka 
of  (ll!»cojd  rivvixrti  by  the  .slavery  ques- 
tion Pio  allnemenls  lif  some  of  U\e  po- 
litical Iradern  in  varloua  States  were 
von^tlintly  Ahtftinti  fi\>m  Whig  to  Demo- 
crat aiul  (KNin  lVm<Krat  to  Whig 

Ikith  of  thtMr  iMitaea  to(%k  no  positive 
.HttUid  oii  the  Hlrtvery  qur^ttlon  Lincoln. 
\\\  hl.^  (lob«Ue.<(  with  I'kiuitlAa,  atitMuily  in- 
dk'rtlwl  the  neceaslly  fm'  a  poaltivr  imv»|. 
Uoii  on  .>«lrtveiy  when  he  ,^ald 

ri\l»  Niiiiou  <  i»m>i\t  KMiviv*  hair  uliwr  nod 
h«it   IriH« 

Thi."*  ,^trtt<»nirnt  was  the  harblnuei  of 
A  new  pnrty 

Thinviuhovn  the  New  Ei\itlAnd  States 
the  tide  wa^  ii.iing  for  a  more  poaltivr 
."ttand  oil  the  qviesttlon  of  slavery  T>^e 
<*tart  wux  made  at  Rlixm.  Wis,,  in  lld4, 
to  oiwiu  i»e  i\  new  party  which  would 
take  ft  deftnlte  stand  on  slAVtry  ThlK 
new  p«rty — Republic  An— strong  l>'  of- 
fered the  Kansas -Nebraska  Act.  which 
Nk*uuld  leave  It  to  the  settlers  whether 
Kan&ajt  tuid  Nebinutka  would  be  slave  or 
free  In  1856,  Lincoln  supported  John 
C  Premont,  Republican  candidate  for 
PretUdent,  makliui  some  M  speeches  in 
his  behalf  Buchanan,  the  Democrat, 
was  elected.  Lincoln  returned  to  his 
law  practice  In  Springfield,  111. 

The  Republican  Party  was  kept  alive 
over  the  question  of  slavery.  The  mon- 
eyed aiid  illustrious- named  American 
key  people  needed  to  keep  the  new  party 
functloiung  were  to  be  found  in  tlic 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Chief 
amoiui  them  were  William  K.  Seward, 
of  New  York.  Seward  became  the  chief 
spokesmiin  for  Uiis  newly  organised 
pajty  He  and  his  friends,  during  the 
years  of  18Sa-59.  were  constantly  on 
the  alert  and  formulated  plans  to  name 
the  Republican  nominee  for  1860. 

Lincoln — at  the  insisteiKe  of  his  mid- 
wesiern  fnends — was  alao  active.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  Lincoln  came  to 
Kai\sa5  iti  1859  at  the  insistence  of  his 
Kansas  Iriends.  in  order  to  build  him 
up  to  be  the  Republican  nominee.  Lin- 
coln wjKs  i-eceived  enthusiastically 
wherever  he  stopped  and  spoke.  He 
was  promised  by  his  warm  admirers  the 
Kansas  votes  at  the  coming  Republican 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

But  th<>n,  as  now.  there  is  maiiy  a  slip 
between  'cup  and  Up." 

Herewith  is  a  letter  from  the  Ewing 
collection  msknuscripts  from  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society.  This  letter 
was  wrlttven  by  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.  It 
explains    the    feeling    that    existed    in 
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Kan.«.ai>      They   wanted  positive  action 
and  Sowai-d  setmed  to  have  the  qualifl- 
(A lions  dcmanced 
Hcu'  laUie  le  ter. 

l^aAVKM^'t'STM.  ICans  .  May  9.  1140. 
ti,>n  AaaAHAM  U<<colm. 

lisAB  At*  You  will  jm)bAbly  have  ob•e^^•U 
lli,«t  \hP  KA<\a.i«  delegation  to  UlUoago 
wprr  luAtruoied  iiy  the  «M>iuentlon  by  whlcl» 
thrv  »rre  aelectKl  to  caat  their  volea  (ir 
ihry  »ho\ild  hav<  nny)  for  Mr  Heward,  and 
ihut  Mr  WiMer.  who  la  for  Mr  Seward  frotn 
ch«»ii'«»  WAS  clM  aen  as  the  delet ate  fr\»«n 
Leexrowttrih.  ov<>r  t\>loi)Al  l>elahay  who  Wim 
uniWiKixud  to  l>>  atrtuxgly  In  tav\>r  v>{  yovtr 
hoi»ii.A»i>m  I  liAve  deatied  tlul  you  »hoviUl 
know  l\<'w  lH>ili  thoae  thtivg«  hAj»i>pnpvl 
and  «•  l  fAnnoi  l>e  at  t'hlcarv  where  I  hed 
.  xp.«.  i«l  to  talk  the  mAti^re  omr  with  vt>\i 
.1  with  ai«»a  of  Muir  )»M^mAl  fTlen<l«  1  »i»aII 
ii^he  the  llbert<  eiplAlnlik«  ihein  to  >o\i 
itir«^-ily  hv  letter 

Urr»  AS  neafi!  evnywhere  In  the  North, 
Mr  .-^fWArd  has  mi»re  ardent.  aeaUma  ai>d 
>  ,ii\r«i  Adinlrert  titan  any  other  candidate 
.  ,1  tliry  are  li  the  fAdlcal  »li>ii  <4  the 
tv  *hioh  has  ivisaeaslon  of  nearly  alt  U>e 
,ii^«Mi  and  ei4\  r^>ta  all  the  mln>«r  e<M\ren- 
,,.na  and  lees  U<«»M\runt  movemieitU  of  t»»e 
|MU-tr  A«  It  WM<  by  no  means  certain  that 
Uie  KauMs  del»«Al«e  would  be  actnvded 
M<Ata  in  U«e  m  tioni^i  (HMtxentivut,  or  tlte 
tiiiht  to  vote.  J»e  great  mahirHy  »»t  the 
inuvy  tiHik  ivo  ntereal  in  the  moxtHurivl 
r»nrt  the  nteetlnta  called  U>  a)H>«^ht  deie- 
^te«  %i>  the  T»mtivlal  r<»nventlo«  erere 
Bcaiteiy  Attendwt  at  all  e«cef»t  by  the  man- 
Agere.  In  that  xui>entK>n  i\o  lnVere*t  waa 
tAkan  m  any  aukjetU  escept  in  eetectlixg  the 
,ti>let:al«B,  three  uf  whvMn  are  hret  tot  Mr 
ttswiird  from  oluloe,  but  all  of  whi>ni  re«ard 
y\>u  AS  a  hlghlf  AOceplaUle  and  available 
eai^dtriate  Tl>»  ec^nrenllon  aelectad  men 
who  had  done  r  «<i  aertU-e  U\t  the  party  and 
irceived  no  hv>n  v  or  reward  and  who  well 
merited  the  oon\plUnent  of  an  appttlntment. 
none  v»f  whom  ^^ere  selected  with  refersnoe 
to  their  prefereitoes  antottg  the  gentlemen 
njuued  for  the  Chicago  nomlnaUou. 

In  the  appor  .^oniupitt  Leavenwvulh  was 
!\ccvkrded  but  one  Ucleijate.  Wilder,  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  for  the 
l^arty  here.  ha<  announced  himself  as  a 
(^ndldau  for  tlie  place  more  than  a  year 
ago.  and  the  pla«  e  had  been  accivdrd  to  him 
Wltltout  dlsaent.  until  the  Ume  for  aelecUuK 
delfYates  to  the  TerrH*>rlal  cv^nventlon  was 
ufar  at  hand  Cr^lonel  Delahay  then,  feeling 
wiaured  that  thi  great  majority  of  the  Rr- 
publlcAna  of  l*avenerorth  favored  your 
uomlnauon,  bee. one  a  candidate  In  opposi- 
tion to  Wilder.  The  colonel  was  on  all 
hAiida  refiftrded  :ts  one  of  our  best  men  and 
aa  representing  xuly  the  preferences  of  the 
majority  of  our  Republicans,  but  he  had 
Just  had  one  of  Uie  beet  ottces  of  our  po<v 
TerrlUwy  Wlld«ir  had  worked  as  hard,  had 
held  no  office,  and  had  all  along  been  ac- 
corded ihU  place,  and  as  he  had  a  big  start, 
and  the  most  m.3ney.  the  colonel  could  not 
make  the  race  arainst  htm. 

Our  detecRUo  j  at  Chlca«to  will.  In  per- 
severance of  liv  tructlona.  If  given  a  vote, 
i  jxst  it  foe  Mr  Reward.  Three  of  them  will 
vihere  to  him  p-etty  tenaciously.  Mr  Sew- 
rtrtl  and  Chase  cropped.  I  think  you  would 
i>e  the  next  ch.Mce  of  errry  msn  In  the 
dvlf^'rxUon. 

Yours  ver'  truly. 

Thomas  Kwing,  Jr. 

In  the  three  l)allots  necessary  to  nomi- 
nate Lincoln  ICansas  regularly  cast  its 
SIX  votes  for  S?ward.  Kansas  Republi- 
cans joined  th«»  Lincoln  parade  too  late 
to  do  much  good  except  to  have  their 
final  votes  recjist  with  the  winner. 


Mr  SILER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  penlleman  from  Iowa  In 
( (unmemorntuig  U^Iji  lOOth  aimiverutry 
of  Uie  numlnatlon  of  Abraham  Lmcoln 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  St*ile». 
and  include  herewith  material  abstract- 
ed from  Caucuses  of  1860:  A  History  of 
the  National  IHtllUcal  Conventions  of  tlie 
Curient  Picaldentlal  Campaiitn."  by  M 
Hal.Ntoad 

Tnk«.MIt'*l.  >  l^'NS  tmiUM    MAT  II 

rite  .roerd  Ip  thla  evening  beciuning  )kr\HU- 
^  u>u*  I'he  iT^nioiit  Hoviar  li  ao  criuiun«>d 
ihal  It  la  with  nutoh  ailhtntliy  pe«>ple  gel 
,>i«'vit  ii\  n  titwn  one  iv>un  Xo  another  N«*«r 
i  tkoo  pro)ki»  will  Alevp  in  II  t««nlsht 

n>e  h«i««»  niovenirnt  the  MtLean  mova- 
n\em.  tl\e  l^ameron  u>oven\ent  the  Bahkt 
inovamrnt.  Are  all  nowhere  T1>ey  have  g^Mve 
«lown  like  l»nd  in  the  mighty  water*,  "vtld 
Aikr  Ai\<1  "Old  Men  are  in  the  fieUt  agaiiMit 
.srwArrt  Alte  aitd  Men  are  re)>resentailvea  v>( 
tlw  i^MxuM-vatlkm.  Uie  iee)MK  tablllt)',  the 
iM.a;.avait)    atal  nil  that  Mtrt  of  ihllkg 

*  »' M  i*f    OjfiiMsi  p\Wl  0/ »'»r  i»Mir«(«»a 

KmtucKy.  rj  T\Uea 

At  lAtiie  i.»ev>  D  RlAkey,  HuaaellvUle.  A. 
A  itviri  >ii  UucAAier.  Wm  D  Clallagher,  re- 
Win-  VaIU-)    ^"h.v^l«^•  Ueitdley,  NewjHWt. 

ni«.ui»  i» 

I     Ahtvej   NVtliKiuA    tWlngtoh    H    O    Otla. 

t,'u\»vni» 

»  rr«Kl  KtlK  he  UniUvllle;  K  It  KArrim>n. 
MoKer 

»  J^woph  Ol*«»bnM>k.  OlAAfow.  Jua.  W. 
TAlvM-t.  Howling  Ureen 

4    J^v)\n  J  Haws*.  UiilaMlle 

.t  U  D  Uawm,  Luulavllla,  LewU  M  Dem- 
I'll.-  Ik>UI»vIII» 

f  Oirtia  KnlRht  Klng«ton;  Ji^seph  Haw- 
MOir«  White  Man 

7  A  W  Merlwrthnr  Loulavllle;  Henry  D. 
llaee*  louilavtlle 

8  H  B  Onwddua.  AAhland.  L  Maraton, 
Mlllrraburit 

w    Bdgard  Nrodham.  Uuilavllle.  J  S  Davis. 

10  Jas  R  WhUtemore.  Newport.  Hamilton 
C.iinmlnfa.  CXnlngton 

A  Committee  on  Permanent  Organlaatlon 
vkAA  ptinntltuted  as  folloera  |Uat  glwn  | 
Kentucky  Allen  J  Brlatow 

A  Dct-KOATB  PaoM  KorrwKX  Mr  President. 
I  would  sviggest  that  the  name  itf  all  tlie 
;,ti>t««  be  called      |  AppUuae  | 

Tl»e  0«Aia  Trnuesaee.  Arkaivaaa.  Mlaslsalp- 
pt  iKrea:  IsuRhter).  Louisiana.  Bahama 
!  U  ugh  ter  luid  hissing  1.  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
\\u!\  iluuuhter)  North  Carolina  | feeble  hisses 
fttid  much  laughter ).  I  believe  that  Includes 
the  namea  of  all  the  States. 

The  Ciwnmittee  on  Credenttala  waa  made 
vip  at  follows;  lUat  gU-en  1  Kentucky. 
Charles  Hendley. 

nie  committee  on  bvislness  eras  constituted 
;v«  follows  I  Lost  glv»nl.  Kentucky.  Louis  M. 
lietubiii 

Tlie  cruiveuUon  had  proceeded  thus  far 
«ith  Its  buslnesa.  when  a  communication. 
inviting  the  convenUon  to  take  an  excursion 
on  the  lake,  w»\s  received  and  accepted,  and 
then  indefinitely  debated,  much  time  being 
frittered  away. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  was  ap- 
pointed: [Ust  given),  Kentucky.  Oeorge  D. 
Blakey. 

The  fsvivlte  word  In  the  convention  Is 
•solemn  **  Everything  U  solemn.  In  Charles- 
ton the  favorite  wss  "crlsU."  Here  there  Is 
something  every  10  minutes  found  to  be 
solemn. 

A  new  Ucket  U  talked  of  here  tonight,  and 
.an  Iniormal  meeting  held  In  this  bouse  since 
I  have  been  wrlUng  this  letter,  has  given  it 
an  Impetus.  It  Is  "Lincoln  and  Hickman." 
This  Is  now  the  ticket  as  against  Seward  and 
•Cash"  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 


Afiiy   17.  il«0 
Tlie  convvntiun   was  proceedlt^g  Into  t>At- 
1  •      Wnr  then  tiK>k  plsoe  about  oredrntlaU. 
A    great    deal    of    aiieechmnklng    followed. 
Dtivid  WUmot  made  an  attack  on  delegations 
ir  ini  Alax-e  StAtet  that  had  no  conatltuenclei 
the    next    Uilng    waa    a    speech    fr\un    Dr 
lilakeaiy.  of  Kentucky,  who  mentioned  that 
Kentucky   had   voted   fur   WiUnot    for    Vice 
i-reaUlent  In  18&e.  in  the  Philadelphia  ct>n< 
Milium      Ke  inquued  wheUter  he  CH>uld  be 
1,'igivan  fttf  thai  •in'    l^riea  of    ye*,"  and  he 
»iu  di>«n      Firal    kniH-kdown   hiow   tor   v>i>.l 
Kvniucki', 

rSUH  itsy 
Kii»i  lirtllol 

Kentucky  Heward,  ft  Uncoin,  (t  Wade,  I; 
Mvl*AM,  I  Chaae  «,  Hvimiter,  I  1  he  Irrtdlnt 
v^\ntrndrrt  were  William  N  SeWArtt  ol  New 
Yttik,  I7av«,  AlM-aham  Unjoin,  o(  llllnuia, 
loj 
.•«ei>vm1  iMkllot 

Kentucky    Sewarvl,  T.  l.Uu^vln  f   rh«*e  «, 
Iti'avili  of  aee^md  ballot  «%f  the  leading  n\ei» 
H(>ward  1MI«.  Une«^ln  1*1     t'assiut  M  i'la), 
(4  Kentucky,  reoelxe^l  I  \A>tes. 
nurd  bAlloi 

Kentucky  BeWAr\t  ff.  Chase.  4,  Llncv^n,  IS, 
While  this  iMkllol  WAV  lAken  amid  eikClte- 
n>ent  that  leeted  Ihe  nervee  the  fatal  defer- 
lion  fn%m  (teward  In  New  Bixgland  at  ill 
turthee  a|M>eared  Tli«>  numl>er  of  v\>iea 
neeeesary  to  a  chvttee  were  Ulji,  aiut  1  aaw 
under  my  peneU  as  the  Unwln  vsUumn  wa* 
t>>mp1eted,  tlie  Agures  l31i|--one  lole  and  a 
half  tu  give  hliu  the  nvmilnatlon  In  atxtui 
10  tick!  »\f  a  watch.  Cat  ter.  \4  Ohio,  was  up. 
Rvery  eye  was  on  Oatter  He  said  "I  rtae. 
Mr  Chairman,  to  announce  the  change  of 
ftnir  rotea  nt  Ohio  from  kCr.  Chase  to  Mr, 
Unci^ln  "  Ttie  deed  wma  done.  There  was  a 
nvonient  \.\l  silence.  Then,  there  wi^re  thou* 
aaitda  cheering  with  Uie  energy  of  inaaully. 

One  of  the  eecretarlea.  with  a  tally  aherl 
in  his  handa  shouted,  "Plre  the  salute  Abe 
Llneoln  U  nominated "  A*  the  cheeriivg 
Inside  the  Wigwam  aubatded,  ere  couM  hear 
that  outside,  then  the  thunder  of  Uie  salute 
rose  above  the  din. 

Ten  suites  and  Uie  DUUlci  u(  CulumtUA 
liulstrd  upi.m  casting  uuanimuus  wtes  lor 
Old  Abe  befive  the  w>te  w»\«  declared  Oi>e 
ivf  the  States  w«»  Kentucky 

During  the  dinner  recess  a  caucus  of  the 
preeidentii  of  detegaUons  was  hald.  After 
dinner  are  had  the  last  act  in  the  drama. 

The  nomlnaUon  for  Vice  President  was  not 
parUcularly  exdUng.  Oaaalus  M.  Clay  waa 
the  only  cvmipeUt^v  of  Kainllu.  who  made 
any  show  In  the  race;  and  the  outside  pres- 
aure  eras  for  him.  At  one  time  a  thousand 
\-olces  called,  "Clay.  Clay"  to  the  conven- 
Uon. If  the  mulUtude  could  have  had  their 
way,  Mr,  Clay  would  have  been  put  on  the 
Uciiet  by  acclamation. 

First  ballot  tot  Vice  Prealdent:  The  l«o 
leadlT^g  cv^ntenders  were  Hamlin  IM  vol<*. 
Caasius  M  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  101 »»  vines. 
Kentucky  oast  13  votes  for  Clay 

Second  ballot  Hamlin  S67  votea.  CIav  86 
Kentucky  cast  23  \\>tes  for  Clay. 

Now  that  the  buslneaa  of  the  cixnvention 
was  transacted,  we  had  the  usual  slutnp 
speeches,  and  complimentary  resfUuuons.  And 
the  valedictory  from  the  chairman,  and  Uie 
•three  ttmee  three**  upon  adJoun\menT  for 
t.he  candidate. 

The  city  •was  erUd  with  dellghV  The  Old 
Abe"  men  formed  processions,  and  lx»c«  ra:is 
through  the  streeU.  A  hundred  guns  were 
flred  from  Uie  top  of  the  Tremont  Hausc 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Spealcer.  on 
this  day.  when  we  are  looking  back  100 
years  to  the  nomination  of  President 
Lincoln.  I  would  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
si>eak  about  another,  who  also  played 
a  great  psirt  in  that  era,  and  who  also 
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was  a  candidate  for  the  high  office  of 
President  100  years  ago. 

He  was  passed  over  for  a  far  greater 
man,  but  William  H.  Seward  was  a  great 
man  in  his  own  right  and  would  probably 
be  remembered  more  today  had  his  ca- 
reer not  been  overshadowed  by  the  man 
whom  many  consider  the  greatest  and 
first  American  President.  Lincoln  was 
a  true  product  of  our  own  country;  he 
was  bom  well  after  the  colonial  times. 
In  this  he  was  different  from  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  and  for  this  reason  his 
influence  was  altogether  different  from 
theirs. 

Lincoln  had  the  supreme  gift  of  a 
great  administrator,  he  knew  how  to 
choose  the  right  man  for  the  job  he 
wanted  to  fill.  This  he  did.  regardless 
of  personality  or  past  differences. 

He  chose  William  H.  Seward  and 
surely  never  regretted  that  choice. 

Seward  was  bom  in  Florida,  Orange 
County.  N.y.,  1801.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  at  19. 

He  taught  school  in  Savanah.  Ga.,  to 
help  defray  his  expenses  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  in  1822, 
at  the  age  of  21.  He  then  moved  to 
Aubvim,  N.Y.,  where  he  made  his  home 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law. 
He  entered  politics  as  a  National  Re- 
publican, a  party  whose  only  title  to 
fame  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was 
anti-Masonic.  This  party's  life  was  of 
short  duration,  roughly  6  years,  and  Se- 
ward then  changed  his  allegiance  to  the 
Whigs. 

He  received  the  Whig  endorsement  for 
Governor  and  was  elected  in  1838  and 
served  for  two  terms,  having  come  back 
after  being  defeated  by  one  William  L. 
Marcy.  Seward,  as  Governor,  favored 
public  works  anid  a  liberal  spending  of 
public  money,  although  the  State  was 
financially  embarrassed  at  the  time  he 
took  over  the  reins  of  government. 

Seward  was  at  heart  a  liberal  and 
somewhat  of  a  trailblazer.  He  was  an 
early  pobtical  opponent  of  slavery,  but 
never  a  follower  of  such  men  as  Garrison 
who  devoted  themselves  to  moral  aglta- 
ti<m. 

After  his  second  term  Seward  retired 
from  public  office  and  distinguished  him- 
self £LS  a  lawyer  in  his  hcwnetown  of 
Auburn. 

When  the  Whigs  came  back  into  power 
in  1849,  for  a  brief  period,  they  nomi- 
nated and  sent  William  H.  Seward  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  can  be  truly  said  in 
this  case  that  the  office  sought  him;  he 
did  not  seek  the  office.  In  his  first  pre- 
pared speech  in  the  Senate  he  made  the 
rather  startling  statement,  and  I  quote: 
•There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Consti- 
tution." He  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  Democrats  for  his  statement  and  im- 
mediately tried  to  temporize  and  explain 
it  away.  This  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  keys  to  his  character.  He  believed 
supremely  in  compromise,  and  to  use  a 
modem  term,  never  going  beyond  what 
the  traffic,  in  tiiis  case  public  opinion, 
would  beax.    He  also  stated  at  this  time : 

An  Irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing 
and  endiirlng  forces,  means  that  the  United 
States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 


entirely  a   slave-owning   Nation   or   entirely 
a  frec-Ubor  Nation. 

Tliis  statement  he  also  tried  to  retract 
aftei*  9  storm  of  protest  broke  over  his 
head. 

Bj-  1854  it  became  evident  that  the 
Whi;?  Party  was  moribund  and  Seward 
work  ed  energetically  and  successfully  to 
brinij  the  remnants  together  into  the 
newly   emei-ged   Republican   Party. 

Many  expected  that  he  would  receive 
the  nomination  of  this  new  party  that 
he  had  done  so  much  to  create,  but  the 
party  passed  him  over  twice,  for  Fremont 
in  1858  and  Lincoln  in  1860. 

Lincoln  immediately  appointed  Seward 
Secretary  of  State.  Although  it  .seems 
hard  to  realize  today,  most  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  many  of  the  people  considered 
the  new  President  as  somewhat  of  a 
nonentity  and  looked  to  Mr.  Seward  for 
guidance  through  the  very  difficult  times 
ahead.  Seward  felt  much  the  same,  not 
out  of  vanity,  but  simply  because  he  felt 
that  his  experience  as  Governor  of  New 
York  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate  fitted  him 
for  th«  arduous  days  ahead. 

SeAard  felt  strongly  that  the  Union 
could  be  saved  without  a  war  between 
the  States.  He  even  had  a  fantastic 
idea  ot  provoking  a  foreign  war  to  unite 
the  (ountr>'  and  save  the  Union.  Here 
President  Lincoln  stepped  in  and  proved 
to  all  that  he  was  indeed  the  helmsman 
of  the  Ship  of  State.  The  very  first  one 
to  R'^knowledge  and  follow  the  Presi- 
dents leadership  was  William  H.  Seward. 

Sevard  remained  on  as  Secretary  of 
Statt  after  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln. He  himself  was  attacked  m  his 
hom<'  by  a  fellow  conspirator  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth  at  the  same  time  that  the 
President  was  assa«.sinated.  Mrs.  Seward 
died  at  a  result  of  the  shock  and  his  son 
and  i-\fo  others  who  came  to  his  assist- 
ance were  wounded  by  the  assassin. 

Se\?ftrd  was  an  interesting  character. 
He  probably  had  more  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  diplomat  than  any  of  the 
politicians  of  our  country.  He  was  a 
great  believer  in  the  adage  that :  He  who 
f\ghti  and  runs  away  will  live  to  fight 
another  day.  This  is,  of  course,  the  basis 
of  true  diplomacy. 

Sev,»rd  had  visions,  sometimes  quite 
fantastic  ones,  but  he  was  always  willing 
to  lisr^n  to  reason  and  give  up  anything 
as  impossible,  for  instance,  as  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Union  through  a  foreign 
war.  This  faculty  for  broad  and  far- 
reaching  undertakings  is  probably  best 
exemplified  by  his  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  This  was 
long  linown,  in  fact  still  is  in  some 
quart«?rs,  as  Seward's  folly. 

So  here,  once  more  at  a  crucial  time  in 
the  hiatory  of  the  country,  we  had  a  man 
in  high  place,  willing  to  give  his  life  and 
talents  to  his  country  and  his  loyal  de- 
votion to  his  President  without  any  per- 
sonal ambition  whatsoever. 

As  long  as  our  country  produces  such 
men  she  will  be  great  and  we  will  be  free. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Wigwam  at 
Chicago  on  May  18.  1860,  will  undoubt- 
edly produce  claims  from  many  sections 
of  the  country  that  a  certain  State  or 


locality  had  much  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  our  first  Republican  President, 
In  this  connection  it  is  not  my  inclina- 
tion to  belittle  any  such  claims,  but 
rather  to  reemphasize  the  important 
part  played  by  the  Keystone  State  dele- 
gation to  that  fateful  convention  when 
the  Nation's  future  was  in  such  precar- 
ious balance. 

Two  of  the  leading  candidates  were 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  YorK,  ana 
Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  both 
of  whom  were  considered  as  "shoo-ins" 
by  their  respective  delegations.  Seward, 
however,  was  handicapped  by  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  Horace  Greeley  who 
wielded  a  powerful  influence  across  the 
Nation  and  also  by  the  flat  statement  by 
Gov.  Andrew  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvsinia, 
who  predicted  a  50.000  Republican  ma- 
jority from  his  State  but  not  if  Seward 
was  the  candidate.  At  this  juncture 
Cameron,  who  was  ijuaranteed  Pennsyl- 
vania's 56  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  plain- 
ly indicated  that  he  was  more  interested 
m  being  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  promised  his  delegates  to 
Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot  if  he  was  as- 
sured of  that  post.  Prom  then  on,  de- 
spite Lincoln's  refusal  to  be  bound  by 
any  deals,  Pennsylvania  was  In  the  thick 
of  it  on  the  Emancipator's  side  and 
joined  in  the  Jubilation  when  he  was 
nominated  on  the  third  ballot. 

My  primary  purpose,  however,  of  in- 
jecting myself  into  this  discussion  of  the 
political  maneuvering  leading  up  to  Lin- 
coln's nomination.  Is  to  bring  forth  for 
the  record  the  part  Chester  County.  Pa  . 
my  home  county,  had  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  solid  support  Lincoln  re- 
ceived from  Pennsylvania  shortly  after 
that  Stat/C's  delegation  arrived  In  Chi- 
cago in  that  fateful  month  of  May  100 
years  ago.  In  1955  the  Republican 
County  Committee  of  Chester  County 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  and  on 
that  occasion  published  its  armiversary 
booklet  from  which  the  following  article 
is  taken: 

Lincoln  and  Chester  County 
(By  PrlscUla  Lewis  Cox  Southwell) 

This  Is  an  old  county  one  of  the  ca-lglnal 
three  first  formed  under  William  Penn  West 
Chester  Is  an  old  town  too.  Yet  few  U 
take  note  lis  they  pass  of  the  historic  bu.id- 
ings  and  distinguished  landmarlis  where  so 
many  county  leaders  lived,  where  so  much  of 
our  county  future  was  shaped. 

At  28  West  Market  Street  were  made  de- 
cisions that  affected  the  Republican  Party 
here  and  m  the  Nation  too.  The  modest 
brick  building  lOO  years  ago  contained  two 
offices  from  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
started  on  his  way  to  become  the  first  Re- 
publican  President. 

Two  men  had  offices  there  and  were  Joined 
in  a  common  political  aim — to  give  to  the 
lawyer  from  Illinois  enough  recognition  In  the 
East  to  secure  his  nomination  for  President 
m  1860 

Joseph  J.  Lewis,  a  well-known  lawyer,  and 
Samuel  Downing,  a  printer  and  publisher, 
were  both  at  14  East  Market  Street  (since 
renumbered  28  West).  Joseph  J.  LewU  was 
born  In  Westtown  In  1801,  burgess  of  West 
Chester  for  5  years,  delegate  to  the  Harrls- 
btirg  Convention  of  1832  whore  the  Whig 
Party  was  formed,  and  provoet  of  the  law 
department  of  Lincoln  University.  He  was 
active  In  a  period  where  political  concepts 
and  governmental  control  were  fluctuating,  a 
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half-century  In  American  hiatory  «h«r«  the 
lines  were  belcg  drawn  between  what  con- 
stitutes the  two  major  political  parties 
today 

One  of  his  moat  famcnw  caees  was  the  de- 
fense of  Caspe-  Hanway,  tried  for  treaaon 
He  had  tried  ta  prevent  a  Maryland  slave- 
owner from  ffcapttirlng  a  runaway  slave 
The  Maryland  man  was  killed,  and  Casper 
Hanway  brouflit  to  trial.  Joseph  J.  licwls 
defended  him  iind  secured  his  acquittal. 

About  the  asme  time  in  West  Chester 
Samuel  Downirg  was  publishing  the  Chester 
County  Times,  s  newspaper  later  sbsorbed 
by  the  American  Republican.  It  was  known 
for  its  ftboUUoiilst  sentimenu  Hence  it  Is 
logical  that  these  two  men  came  together 
with  kindred  feelings  about  the  threat  of 
slareholding  In  aew  States 

This  feeling  lietween  the  slave  States  and 
the  free  reaUy  prompted  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  in  s  sense  drew 
the  lines  betwten  the  North  and  the  solid 
South.  The  Democratic  Party  became  allied 
with  Interests  B<-eklng  to  extend  slaveownlng. 
the  Republican  with  those  who  wished  for 
freedom  in  ntr%-  SUtes  as  ihey  entered  the 
Union. 

In  Chester  County  such  beliefs  appealed 
to  a  citlaenry  \rbose  ancestors  were  largely 
Quaker.  Innately  respecting  the  Individual 
man  There  had  long  been  an  underground 
railroad  In  the  country,  with  stations  In  West 
Chester.  Longwxjd.  WlUlstown  and  Uwch- 
land,  to  name  i  few 

So  here  on  Ilarket  Street  were  two  men 
who  sympathlaed  with  all  the  speeches  being 
made  by  Abral.azn  Lincoln  out  in  Illinois. 
How  they  came  to  publish  his  autoblocraphy 
inuoduces  another  Chester  Countian. 

In  ToughkeoiJnon.  New  Garden  township, 
in  1806  was  bcm  Jesse  W  Kell,  He  went 
west  In  1838.  to  HllnoU  in  1833  When  Lin- 
coln wss  In  the  State  legislature  from  Sanga- 
mon County,  n  ..  he  and  Jesse  W.  Fell  lived 
In  the  same  bDardlnghouse  They  became 
friends,  and  tlie  Lincoln -Douglas  deb&tes 
were  undertaken  at  the  urging  of  Jesse  W 
PeU. 

In  1858  FeU  l>egan  to  think  of  Lincoln  In 
terms  of  the  Piesldency  He  had  an  essen- 
tial humility  wlileh  appealed  to  people,  and 
his  efforts  on  the  slavery  question  were 
making  him  prxnlnent  and  popular  In  the 
Midwest. 

Then  Jesse  V.  Pell  remembered  his  own 
native  State  of  Pennsylvania  He  knew  the 
weight  that  It  <  arrled  In  choosing  the  can- 
didate for  Presidency  and  was  convinced 
that  If  Lincoln  ^uld  become  well  known  in 
the  East,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  with 
those  m  nilnolJi  and  Indiana  would  Insure 
his  nomination  regardless  of  any  favorite 
son  backed  by  ihe  New  York  delegates.  At 
that  time  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania  had 
the  most  delegates  at  the  nominating  con- 
vention. 

In  Bloomlngt<>n.  111.,  a  newspaper  was  also 
being  edited  by  another  Lincoln  admirer. 
Edward  J.  Lewis  brother  of  Chester  County's 
Joseph  J.  Lewis  Here  originated  the  con- 
nection between  Lincoln  and  this  county. 
For  Lincoln  wtu  persuaded  to  write  a  brief 
autobiography  to  be  sent  back  to  Joseph  J. 
Lewis  here. 

Brief  It  was,  only  three  pages  In  his  own 
handwriting,  of  which,  he  said  with  char- 
acteristic and  cidenced  simplicity: 

"There  Is  not  much  of  It.  for  the  reason, 
I  suppose,  that  ^ere  Is  not  much  of  me." 

These  three  piges  are  now  In  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  a  photostat  copy  In  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society.  When 
Joseph  J.  Lewli>  received  this  short  auto- 
biography. It  ootistltuted  all  that  was  known 
of  Lincoln's  life.  Por  many  years  even  lAn- 
coln  himself  did  not  reallas  that  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  near  Morgantown.  Pa.,  before 
they  migrated  u>  Kentucky. 


Out  of  these  simple  pages  Joseph  J.  Lewis 
reworked  the  first  biofraphy  ot  Lincoln. 
Samuel  Downing,  his  friend  and  associate, 
printed  it.  Almost  at  once  it  was  reprinted 
in  the  New  Tork  Trtbune  and  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune,  then  In  many  other  papers  over 
the  coxintry  To  this  national  recognition 
has  been  attributed  Lincoln's  nomination 
in  1800 

All  this  originated  In  the  building  that 
stands  quietly  on  West  Market  Street,  where 
today  our  Republican  Representative  Paul  B. 
Dacce  and  the  Republican  County  Commit- 
tee, with  C.  Ollbert  Hazlett  as  chairman, 
have  their  offices — where  nearly  100  years 
ago  two  Republicans  helped  to  start  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  his  way  to  become  the  first  Re- 
publican President  of  the  United  States. 

In  commenting  on  Mrs  Southwell's 
article  I  have  only  one  or  two  things  to 
add.  First,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
Lincolns  great-grandfather,  Mordecal 
Lincoln,  once  worked  at  a  forge  in  north- 
ern Chester  County.  Also  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jesse  W.  Pell  who  is  reported 
as  having  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  Lincoln  buildup  is  an  ancestor  of 
former  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson,  a  fact  that 
only  emphasizes  how  so  many  otherwise 
brilliant  people  slip  away  from  their 
conservative  moorings.  Tliat  my  ofi&ce 
was  located  for  some  10  years  at  28  West 
Market  Street.  West  Chester,  the  scene 
of  much  political  activity  in  the  last  cen- 
tury as  well  as  m  this,  has  no  particular 
significance. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  iwivileged  to  celebrate  a 
momentous  anniversary  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  and  beloved  man,  who  gave 
so  much  to  our  country.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  three  expressions  of  philos- 
o|*y  by  President  Lincoln  which  appear 
to  me  to  have  a  str<Mig  bearing  on 
present-day  events. 

They  are: 

First.  On  government: 

In  all  that  the  people  can  individually  do 
as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought  not 
to  Interfere  •  •  •  In  leaving  the  people's 
business  In  their  hands,  we  cannot  be  wrorvg 

The  legitimate  object  of  goverrunent  Is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all  or 
cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves  In  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities. 

Second.  On  liberty  and  security: 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether 
any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the  lib- 
erties of  Its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  Its  own  existence  In  great  emer- 
gencies. 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
It  not  for  themselves  and,  under  a  Just  God, 
cannot  long  retain  It.   •    •   • 

If  there  is  anything  which  It  to  the  duty 
of  the  whole  people  to  never  entrust  to  any 
hands  but  their  own,  that  thing  Is  the  pres- 
ervation and  i>erj)etulty  of  their  own  liber- 
ties and  Institutions. 

Third.  Peace  and  war: 
The  man  does  not  live  who  Is  more  devoted 
to  peace  than  I  am.    None  who  would  do 


more  to  preserve  it.     But  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  foot  down  firmly 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  NOMINATION  OP  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokb. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticHi  to  the  request  erf  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
years  ago  today.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency.  In  the 
same  year.  1860,  he  was  elected  the  first 
President  of  the  newly  established  Re- 
publican Party.  He  and  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  carried 
forward  a  program  based  on  unity,  prog- 
ress, individual  rights,  and  liberties.  8o 
vital  have  these  principles  appeared  to 
the  citizenry  that  of  the  18  Presidents  we 
have  had  since  1860.  only  4  have  been 
Democrats. 

Pew  men  in  history  have  kept  their 
courage  so  high  through  one  failure 
after  anoth«-  as  did  Mr.  Lincoln.  A 
deeply  religious  man  he  never  faltered 
once  he  had  set  his  course.  His  con- 
sistent faith  in  the  wisdom  and  imder- 
standing  of  the  Eternal  Father  of  all 
mankind  gave  him  an  inner  strength,  a 
balance,  a  steadiness  which  carried  him 
through  what  to  many  seemed  insuper- 
able difficulties. 

With  it  all  he  was  a  man  of  delight- 
ful humor,  of  great  human  understand- 
ing, simple  in  his  own  desires,  gentle  In 
his  ways.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
wherever  he  went  he  took  light  with  him. 
Once  roused  he  was  like  a  flame,  but 
his  objections  were  based  upon  fimda- 
mental  principles  that  to  him  were  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  whole  way  of 
life. 

We  do  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pause  for  a 
moment  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
nomination  of  one  of  the  great  men  of 
history  who  served  this  country  through 
a  period  of  great  darkness  as  its  Presi- 
dent and  who  gave  his  life  In  that  service. 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln  it  can  be  said  that 
he  truly  demonstrated  that  leadership 
is  "just  wisdom  and  courage  and  a  great 
carelessness  of  self." 

Let  me  leave  with  you  a  few  lines  writ- 
ten by  James  Thompson  McKay  known 
to     us     as     "Lincoln's     Burial    or     the 
Cenotaph" : 
And  BO  they   burled  Lincoln?     Strange  and 

vain! 
Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
In  any  vault,  neath  any  ooffin-Ud, 
In   all  the  years  since  that   wild   spring  of 

pain? 
Tls  false — he  never  In  the  grave  hath  lain. 
You  oould  not  bury  him  although  you  slid 
Upor  his  clay  the  Cheops  Pyramid. 
Or    heaped    It    with    the    Rocky    Mountain 

chain. 
They  slew  themselves;  they  but  set  Lincoln 

free. 
In   all   the   earth   his   great   heart    beets   as 

strong. 
Shall  beat  while  pulses  throb  to  chivalry 
And  hum  with  hate  ot  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Whoever  will  may  find  him.  anywhere 
Save  In  the   tomb.     Not  there — he   is   not 
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CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bass 
of  Tennessee  > .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailiy]  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use 
of  Calendar  We<hiesday  procedures  is 
orderly,  and  in  line  with  long -established 
rules  of  the  House. 

In  1949,  the  so-called  21 -day  rule  was 
enacted.  A  year  later,  the  late  Repre- 
sentative E.  E.  Cox,  of  Georgia,  offered 
House  Resolution  133  to  repeal  the  21- 
day  rule.  On  January  20,  1950.  it  was 
debated.  During  the  debate  the  follow- 
ing statements  were  offered  in  support: 

Representative  James  Wadsworth,  of  New 
York.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  Members 
could  t&ke  a  blU  away  from  us  by  signing  a 
petition:  and  tf  we  wouid  only  use  Oalendar 
Wednesday,  the  standing  committees  would 
have  Wednesdays  to  call  up  bills  which  they 
have  reported  and  which  are  upon  the 
calendar. 

Representative  Christian  A  Herter,  ol 
Maasachusetts.  I  think  we  should  go  back 
to  our  ocderly  procedure,  and  then  on  Ctil- 
endar  Wednesday  allow  the  committee  chair- 
men to  bring  up  bills  that  they  may  not 
have  gotten  a  rule  on  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Representative  JoaxPH  W.  Mastin,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts  (then  the  distlnguiahed  mi- 
nority leader) .  The  adoption  of  this  rule  will 
not  pnrevent  legislation  from  coming  to  the 
floor  Through  the  vehicle  of  Calendar 
Wednesday,  any  conunlttee  can  instruct  its 
chairman  to  call  up  legislation.  The  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  cannot  be  refused 

On  January  3,  1951.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  82d  Congress,  the  late  Representa- 
tive Adolph  Sabath,  the  then  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  called  up 
House  Resolution  7,  which  reenacted  the 
rules  of  the  81st  Congress.  Judge  Cox 
of  Georgia  proposed  a  substitute  which 
went  back  to  the  rules  prevailing  before 
the  81st  Congress  and  repealed  the  21- 
day  rule. 

Once  again  the  principal  arguments  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  21 -day  rule  were 
the  citations  of  the  discharge  petition 
and  Calendar  Wednesday.  The  theme 
of  the  proponents  of  repeal  was  to  return 
to  orderly  procedure.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  who  spoke  to  these 
points  were: 

Representative  L£0  Allen,  then  as  now 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  who  said : 

There  are  two  ways  that  the  membership 
of  this  House  can  get  bills  to  the  floor  for 
final  determination.  You  have  the  right  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition,  which  takes  effect 
when  218  names  appear  thereon,  and  on 
Calendar  Wednesday  you  also  have  the  right 
to  be  recognized,  so  the  Rules  Committee 
does  not  have  absolute  power  on  any  bills. 

Representative  Herter.  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  President  Eisenhower's 
cabinet: 

We  have  had  in  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
many,  many  years  a  provision  known  as 
Calendar  Wednesday.  Why  not  return  to 
what  was  an  orderly  method  of  procedure^ 

Representative  Carl  Curtis,  of  Ne- 
braska said: 

The  notion  that  the  Rules  Committee  can 
thwart  the  will  of  the  majority  is  without 
foundation  of  fact      A  petition  signed  by  a 


bare  majority  can  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
In  addition  •  •  •  we  have  CaleiKlar  Wednes- 
day. *  *  *  A  vote  against  the  Sabcith  pro- 
posal and  In  favor  of  the  Oox  proposal  •  •  • 
Is  a  vot4  for  orderly  prooedure. 

Representative  Clarbnce  Brown,  then 
as  now.  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, said: 

In  addition  to  that  (the  discharge  peti- 
tion) tltere  was  and  is  a  provision  In  the 
rules  establishing  Calendar  Wednesday  •  •  • 
on  which  day  the  roll  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees are  called  and.  If  a  majority  of  any 
committee  wants  to  bring  up  any  bill,  It  can 
do  so  vrtien  that  committee  is  called. 


COLLAPSE  OP  THE  SUMMIT  CON- 
FERENCE UNDERSCORES  NEED 
FOR   A  NEW   AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Bass 
of  Tennessee  >  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  r\Ir.  Str'VttonI  is  recognized  for 
15  minotes. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
.sobering  news  from  Paris  this  afternoon 
that  the  summit  conference  on  which 
so  many  of  the  hop)es  of  the  world  had 
been  focused  has  now  broken  up  without 
ever  geitting  started  is  a  tragic  develop- 
ment that  has  shocked  and  disturbed 
every  Member  of  this  House  I  know 
we  all  deplore  the  outrageous  p>erform- 
ance  of  the  Soviet  Premier  and  deeply 
resent  his  disgraceful  efforts  to  humili- 
ate the  President  of  the  United  State?. 
In  this  critical  hour  I  know  we  all  stand 
with  Mr  Eisenhower  regardless  of  our 
own  politics  and  completely  repudiate 
the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  dictator  not  only 
to  interfere  in  our  own  domestic  politi- 
cal elections,  but  also  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  United  States  and  our  free 
world  allies.  The  President  was  com- 
pletely right,  of  course.  In  not  backing 
down  at  Paris  and  in  not  groveling  in 
the  dirt  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  must 
do.  Indeed,  when  the  day  ever  comes — 
and  I  know  it  never  will  come — that  an 
American  President  has  to  grovel  in  the 
dirt  before  anybody,  then  tiii.s  country 
is  certainly  at  an  end. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  stand  to- 
gether with  the  President  it  is  also  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  disaster  at  Paris 
has  altered  almost  ovei'night  the  whole 
world  sti-ategic  and  pohtical  situation. 

We  face  a  different  world  today  than 
we  faced  just  2  weeks  ago.  And  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  we  must  recognize  the 
full  e.xtent  of  this  shift  and  must  move 
swiftly  to  deal  with  it.  Prom  here  out 
the  going  gets  tougher.  From  here  out 
the  true  nature  of  the  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom  will  be- 
come more  clearly  apparent  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  several  months. 

Mi-.  Khrushchev  thought  he  could  lull 
us  into  sleep.  He  thought  he  could 
■con"  our  leaders,  to  use  a  vernacular 
phrase,  into  letting  down  their  guard. 
He  thought  we  would  be  willing  to  do  al- 
most anything  to  get  peace.  And  when 
he  found  that  this  was  not  going  to  be 
the  ca-se  after  all,  he  blew  his  top,  as  we 
have  just  witnessed  at  Paris,  and  now 
has  shifted  crudely  to  a  rougher,  tougher 
line,  but  a  line  which  is  certainly  familiar 
enough  coming  from  the  Kremlin,  and  a 
line  which  is  directed  to  the  same  old 


Communist  objective  of  world  domina- 
tion with  the  same  old  ruthless  determi- 
nation and  energy. 

It  wUl  be  just  a  matter  of  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  Russians  put  the 
squeeze  on  Berlin.  We  must  be  ready 
for  that.  And  it  will  be  just  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  put  the  squeeze  on  our 
other  allies,  too.  from  whose  shores  our 
worldwide  military  forces  are  presently 
operating.  In  fact,  they  are  already 
putting  on  the  squeeze,  and  have  been 
since  the  shooting  down  of  that  U-2 
aircraft. 

Ihe  initial  Russian  attack  has  been 
aimed  at  Pakistan,  at  Norway,  and  at 
Turkey,  with  our  other  bases  also  coming 
under  increasing  attack. 

The  Governments  of  Japan.  Norway, 
and  Pakistan  are  relatively  stable.  We 
hope  they  will  successfully  weathtr  Uiese 
threats.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Japanese  Socialist  opposition  will 
make  the  most  of  the  U-2  incident  in  an 
attempt  to  wreck  the  proposed  Japanese- 
United  States  mutual  defense  treaty, 
scheduled  shortly  for  Diet  debate  and 
passage.  And  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
rather  shaky  and  crisis-wracked  nations 
of  Ii-an  and  Turkey  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand these  latest  Russian  exercises  in 
ballistic  rocket  blackmail. 

Speaking  recently  at  a  National  Day 
celebration  at  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  warned  that  Soviet 
rockets  would  be  u.<;ed  to  retaliate  against 
bases  In  any  country  that  permitted  U.S. 
planes  to  take  off  on  intelligence  missions 
over  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  conceivable.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
the  Ru.ssian  effort  to  squeeze  us  out  of 
our  oversea  base.<:  could  be  partially  suc- 
cessful. Our  Africa  Moroccan  alrbases 
have  already  been  written  off.  Those  in 
Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  none  too 
secure. 

And  the  loss  of  any  further  Mediter- 
ranean, Middle  East,  Scandinavian, 
southeast  Asia,  or  Far  Eastern  bases 
would  certainly  have  very  profoimd 
.strategic  consequences  on  our  own  de- 
fense structure  as  well  as  on  NATO 
itself. 

If  the  Quemoy-Lebanon  crises  of  1958 
proved  no  further  thing  it  showed  how 
absolutely  e.sscntial  seagoing,  mobile  air 
ba.ses  are  in  any  crises  situations  that 
may  develop,  from  police  actions  to  hm- 
ited  war  or  even  total  war. 

The  modern,  mobile  Forrestal  attack 
carrier  with  its  lOO-pJus  aircraft  can 
operate  upon  the  vast  ocean  expanse, 
completely  independent  of  any  foreign 
land  bases.  Aircraft  carriers  operate  in 
international  waters  and  establish 
American  .sovereignty  over  that  con- 
stantly changing  patch  of  sea  in  which 
they  operate.  They  are  sovereign  mo- 
bile bases  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  under  tight  supervision  and  control 
of  our  Na\T.  They  operate  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  sovereignty  of  allied 
or  neutral  nations.  They  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  the  "zeroing  in"  of  Khru- 
shchev's rockets.  They  do  not  endanger 
the  United  States  or  our  allies  and 
friends. 

Foresight  is  much  rarer  than  hind- 
sight, but  it  takes  no  great  foresight  to 
visualize  a  day — perhaps  not  too  far  in 
the  future — when  many  of  our  present 
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fi.xed  bases  on  foreign  soil  can  be  effec- 
tively neutralized  either  by  Russian 
rockets  or  by  their  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic threats. 

Surely  we  in  Congress  must  act  now 
to  see  that  this  great  country  of  outr 
is  never  forced  to  defend  itself  without 
either  fixed  foreign  bases  or  mobile  float- 
ing bases 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev rattles  his  rockets  so  blatantly 
today  across  the  seas  there  can  be  no 
more  appropriate  answer,  in  my  judg- 
ment, than  for  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  authoinze  construction  of  the 
new  Navy  carrier  which  the  Defense 
Department  has  requested  and  which 
hus  actions  have  now  made  so  necessary 
to  our  overall  national  defense  in  the 
diflBcult  days  that  lie  ahead 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  KASEM  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Ricord  on 
the  bill,  HJl.  5.  which  was  passed  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  obiection 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoYLE,  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
oCQcial  business 

Mr.  Thomas  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Pat  MAN)  for  May  18  through  May  23,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brewster  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Addonizio>,  for  May  18.  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Santangelo  <at  the  request  of  Mr 
Addonizio  » ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness 


SPECIAL  ORDE31S  GRANTED 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  peimission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  BAiLrr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  STRATroN.  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr  Brock,  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mrs  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  <at  the  request  of 
Mr  RoBisoN) ,  for  10  minutes,  on  May  19 

Mr     Cook     (at    the    request    of    Mr 
K^sEMl.  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EnjLSKT. 

Mr.  Daoitx. 

Mr.  Stratton  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Magnttson  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Satlok  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robison,  the 
following  Member  wais  granted  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kyl. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasem  and  to 
include  extmneous  matter  the  follow- 
ing :  < 

Mr.  Bowles  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr   BuRDicK 

Mr    Hocan 

Mr  Brademas. 


SENATE       ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles : 

S.  684  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Degnan.  William  C.  WUUams.  Harry  Eakon, 
Jacob  Beebe.  Thorvald  Ohnstad,  Evan  S. 
Henry,  Henry  Pitmatalik,  D.  LeRoy  KotUa. 
Bernard  Rock,  Bud  J.  Carlson,  Charles  F. 
Curtis,  and  A.  K.  Dake. 

S  2317  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Alice 
Clements 

S  2523  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harrv  L 
Arkln 

S.  2779.  An  act  relating  to  the  election  un- 
der section  1372  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  the  AugusU  Furniture  Co., 
Inc  .  of  Staunton.  Va. 

S.J  Res  166  Joint  rtisoluUon  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  cer- 
tain temporary  and  permanent  construction 
work  on  the  Capitol  grounds  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  building  on  privately 
owned   prop>erty  adjacent  thereto 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m. » ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  19.  1960.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2159  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  economic 
and  technical  assistance  program  for  Bolivia 
as  administered  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  (ICA)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Stete  and  Its  predecessor,  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  pursuant 
to  the  mutual  security  progranj  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1954  through  1959:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2160  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  covering  the  ojjerations  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  System,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion for  the  calendar  year  1959.  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  to  the 
Committee   on   Banking  and  Currency. 

2161.  A  'etter  from  the  Conunlasloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  tJ^S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 


of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJS 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Ng  Glng  Sheung,  also  known  as  Ng 
Wong  San.  Ng  Glng  Ngew,  and  Stephen  Ng. 
Al  1066491.  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2163  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  D.§. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Karl  Knoepfll.  also  known  as  Charles 
Knoepfll,  A7072404.  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2164  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro 
posed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish 
a  revolving-type  fund  In  the  Treasury  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  for  other 
purposes":  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2165  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  authorization  of 
grants  for  State  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

2166  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  determinations  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1960,  pursuant 
to  section  103(b)  of  the  act  for  transmittal 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Armed  Services,  and  Ap- 
propriations: to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Affairs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propter 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules  House  Resolution  530.  Resolution 
to  amend  House  Resolution  27,  86th  Con- 
gress; without  amendment  (Bept  No.  1613  p. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  531.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  7201.  a  biU  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive operation  of  hydroelectric  power 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
16141       Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  532.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  2130,  an  act  to  authorize  a 
payment  to  the  Government  of  Japan;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1615)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  533.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  1157,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
promotion  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1616|.  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina;  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  8212.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  procediu-e  for  ordering  certain 
memboi  of  the  Reserve  components  to  active 
duty  and  the  requirements  for  physical  ex- 
amination of  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents,   and    for    other    purposes;     without 
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amendment  (Rept.  No  1617).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS  oX  South  Carolina :  Committee 
on  Armed  Senrtce*.  HJl.  11787.  A  bill  to 
amend  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  the  authority  for  flight  Inatruc- 
tlon  for  members  of  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  1618).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt.  laaOO.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 
In  enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  cerWln 
court-martial  sentences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1619 1 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  11962.  A  bill  to  re- 
peal the  act  of  May  39.  1958,  which  author- 
ized and  directed  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  provide  for  the  release  of  re- 
strictions and  reservations  contained  In  an 
instrument  conveying  certain  land  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1820).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Joint  Resolution  402.  Joint  resolution 
granting  the  consent  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress for  the  SUtes  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  a  compact  related  to  the  regulation  of 
mass  transit  in  the  Washington.  DC  .  metro- 
poliun  area,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  1621).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARDEN:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJi.  12125  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  extend  for 
5  years  the  authorization  for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1622)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  BARDEN  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  12108.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  Federal  grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out 
projects  with  respect  to  techniques  and  prac- 
tices for  the  prevention,  diminution,  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
the  training  of  personnel;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1623)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union . 

Mr.  BARDEN:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  8127  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
hospitalization  at  St  Elizabeths  Hospital  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  of  cer- 
tain nationals  of  the  United  States  adjudged 
Insane  or  otherwise  found  mentally  HI  In 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1624)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  which  are  a 
part  of  the  Des  Plalnes  Public  Hunting  and 
Refuge  Area  and  the  JoUet  Arsenal  Military 
Reservation,  located  In  Will  County.  111.,  to 
the  State  of  nilnois;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  1625V  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  HATS-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
S  1502  An  act  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  annuities  tinder  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1626).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Fifteenth  report  pertaining  to 
selected    aspects    of    military    prcxiurement 


(Rept.  Ho.  1627).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale 
of  the  U^ion. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  9541  A  bill  to  amend 
section  109(g)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1628).  Referred  ui 
the  Cor»mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Un(der  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severalfo^  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  WIDNALL 
H  R  12286  A  bill  to  assist  areas  to  de- 
velop ahd  maintain  stable  and  diversified 
economies  by  a  program  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  and  otherwise  and  for 
other  purpoeeB;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr    ASHMORE: 
H.R   12287.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  pres- 
ently imposed  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

B»  Mr  COHELAN 
H  R  lt288  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wildern«ss  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    DULSKI: 
H.R   12289    A    bill    to    prevent    the    use    of 
stopwatches  or   other   measuring   devices   In 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  a:jd  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.R  18290.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program 
of  financial  and  technical  assistance  designed 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persisteot  unemployment  in  economically 
depressad  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  .md  Currencv. 

By  Mr  FENTON: 
H.R  12291.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  designed 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persisteat  unemployment  in  economically 
depressed  areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  G ATHINGS : 
H  R  12292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  .f.sslstance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  to  provide  that  when- 
ever cotton  Is  bartered  or  exchanged,  either 
the  Identical  cotton  acquired  from  Com- 
modity Credit  or  an  equal  quantity  of  sub- 
stitute aotton  shall  be  exported;  to  the  Com- 
mittee cm  Agriculture 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
H.R  12293  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  >f  the 
United  St  ues  Oxle  in  order  to  provide  a  1- 
year  pericd  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr    KEARNS: 
H.R.  12294    A  bin  to  provide  for  a  National 
Academy  of   Culttire;    to  the  Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
H  R  12295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, with  respect  to  market  adjustment  and 
price  Biij>p>ort  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  t»  provide  a  high-protein  Tocxl  distri- 
bution pn)gram,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Comnrilttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON: 
H.R.  122:)6.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  njedal  in  commemoration  of  Century 
21  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle.  Wash  : 
to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
HJl.  12297.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Oommunlc&Uons  Act  so  as  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  con- 


sult with  interested  persons  in  small  com- 
munities and  rural  and  isolated  areas  on  the 
technical  and  other  problems  in  providing 
adequate  television  .service  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    SAYLOR 

H  R.  12298  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  designed  to 
alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  in  eoonomically  de- 
pressed area.",  and  for  other  purposes:  U>  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr    \^NSON 

H.R   12299     .\    bill    to    amend    the    Armed 
Services    Prt>curement,    Art    of    1947;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr     COHELAN 

H  J  Res  709    Joint   resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  InteUigence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr     EDMONDSON; 

H  J  Res  710  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  third  Thursday  in  August  of  every  year 
as  Indian  Day  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr    H.^YS: 

H  Res  534  ResoJutlon  authorlxiug  the 
printing  of  the  prayers  offered  by  Mtm  C!b»p- 
lain.  the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp.  D  D  . 
at  tlie  opening  of  the  dally  sessions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  85th 
and  86th  C<ingres.se6;  to  the  Committee  on 
House    AdinlnistrHtlon 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    AYRES: 
H.R   12300    A      bin      for      the      relief      of 
Abdulkarlm  Ahmad  All;  to  the  Committee  on 
tJie  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    BROCK 
H  R.  12301    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Jesus  B    Verendla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H  R   12302    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
HUda   Yen  Male;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  California : 
HR.  12303    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yip  Pook 
Q     and    hl.s   wife:    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MULIER: 
H  R  12304    A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  CUlms  of  the  United  States  to 
hear   and    determine    the   claims  of  Mollers' 
Suidah  Shipbreakers.  Ltd  .  the  Alpha  Ship- 
ping Co  .  Ltd  ,  and  Lancashire  Shipping  Co  , 
Ltd.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RAY: 
HR  12305    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Caridad 
P    Buncab:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  California: 
HR   12306    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  George 
Edward  Barnhart;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    TELLXR: 

H  R.  12307    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erasmo 

Ramos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WIDNALL: 

H  R.  12308.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 

Marrella;  to  the  C^jmrnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

467.  Mr  STRATTON  presented  a  petition 
of  130  members  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  residents  of  the  32d 
Congressional  District.  New  York,  urging  the 
enactment  of  H  R  4488.  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Comjnittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Bill  To  Prerenl  the  Um  of  Stopwatches 
or  Other  MMKOriiif  Dcrices  in  the 
Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKi 

or  Nrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use 
of  stopwatches  or  other  measuring  de- 
vics  in  the  postal  service  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  self-evident  from  its 
title 

Recently  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
introduced  a  work-measnrinK  sj'stem 
known  as  the  distribution  Ruides  pro- 
pram  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  a.scertatn. 
this  system  is  based  on  rule-of -thumb 
averages  which,  according  to  the  Post- 
master General,  were  obtained  from  a 
study  of  some  40  post  oCRces  differing  in 
size,  in  physical  conditions,  such  as  light- 
in?,  the  size  of  distribution  cases,  or 
other  equipment  factors.  Everything  I 
have  heard  about  the  .system  indicates 
that  it  is  neither  a  scientific  nor  accurate 
system,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  view  of 
the  employees  of  the  Buffalo  Post  OfRee 
that  it  is  at  best  a  speedup  system  It 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  many 
factors  which  enter  into  an  effective  and 
honest  time  study,  and  particularly  fails 
to  take  Into  account  the  hours  of  the 
day  during  which  the  work  is  performed 
Dr  Frederic  Lee,  in  his  book  "The  Hu- 
man Machine  and  Industrial  Efficiency. " 
has  the  following  to  say  about  nightwork 
in  comparison  with  daywork: 

I  have  shown  thj.t  nlghtwork  i.s  charac- 
terlaed  by  certain  dlttlnctlve  feature* •  It  im- 
poses on  a  physiolog  ca;  organlsjn  attuned  to 
one  sequence  of  events  a  different  and  abnor- 
mal sequence:  It  Is  characterized  by  greater 
fatigue  than  is  daywork;  it  Is  Interrupted  by 
sleep;  its  curve  of  output  falls  off  at  an 
excessive  rate  In  the  morning  hours,  its  total 
output  is  less  than  with  daywork.  its  acci- 
dent rate  and  Its  pr>portlon  of  lost  time  are 
In  excess  over  thos*  of  the  day:  it  has  a 
deleterious  effect  or  health  All  these  fea- 
tures are  inimical  n  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Night  work  is  unjiatural.  unphysiologlcal. 
abnormal,  and  it  must  ever  remain  so  It 
should  not  be  allowed  for  women,  and  resort 
to  It  for  men  can  i  nly  be  Justified  by  ex- 
ceptional   circumsta  ices 


This  dislnbutio 
based  on  a  .'system 
is  faulty  in  the 
measure  is  2  feet  o 
2  feet  of  mail  is  .s 
pieces.  Actually.  2 
anywhere  between 
pieces,  depending  i 
the  mail.  The  ui 
therefore,   is   elast 

The  excuse  for  th 
the  Post  Office  Dej 

We    believe    that 
lerested  in  knowing  1 
the  Job  and  how  his 
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1  Buides  program  is 
of  measurement  that 
extieme.     The    basic 

mail.  Theoretically, 
apposed  to  equal  580 
feet  of  mail  can  vary 

350  pieces  and  800 
ipon  the  thickness  of 
it  of  measurement, 
c. 

is  system,  as  stated  by 
)artment.  is: 

»ny    distributor    is    In- 

low  well  he  Is  doing  on 

work  production  com- 


parea  We  believe  that  a  distributor  has  a 
right  to  know  what  the  yardstick  ix  in 
measuring  his  production  and  the  distribu- 
tion guides  system  was  developed  to  let  the 
employee  know  Just  how  he   is  doing. 

Ln  my  judgment,  .such  a  statement  is 
just  so  much  hogwash.  Whatever  other 
:  easons  there  may  have  been  for  the  dis- 
tribution guides  system,  certainly  a  desire 
to  let  the  employee  know  just  how  he  is 
doing  had  to  be  the  least  important. 
The  Post  Office  Department  certainly  did 
not  take  the  time,  the  trouble,  and  the 
expense  necessary  to  the  development  of 
this  system  merely  to  let  an  employee 
know  just  how  well  he  was  doing  or  was 
not  doing. 

Had  the  Department  been  sincei'ely  in- 
terested in  the  employee's  welfare,  this 
system  or  any  system  of  this  nature, 
could  only  have  been  developed  after 
adequate  consultation  with  employee 
representatives  and  with  the  employees 
beinK  lepresented  every  step  of  the  way 
in  the  development  of  the  program. 
Time  and  motion  studies  in  private  in- 
dustry are  not  made  without  the  con- 
•sultation  and  participation  of  the  em- 
ployees through  their  union  repre.senta- 
tives. 

According  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
mr:  '  the  va.'^t  majority  of  the  employees 
reauily  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  distribution  guides  program.  This 
bein«  true,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  any 
system  which  requires  that  employees  be 
detailed  to  nonproductive  duties  con- 
cerned principally  with  weighing,  meas- 
uring, checking,  and  tabulating  output, 
removes  fiom  productive  effort  at  least 
a.s  many  hours  as  the  system  can  be  ex- 
pected to  save. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  after 
consultation  with  the  officers  of  Local 
No.  374  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks  at  Buffalo.  N.Y..  and 
with  their  national  officers,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  serious  study  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


Grain  Storafc 


exi^:nsion  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1960 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker,  one  fallacy  of 
the  claim  that  all  private  grain  storage 
facilities  reap  huge  profits  is  demon- 
strat-ed  in  the  following  record  .submitted 
to  me  this  day. 

An  Iowa  warehouse  had  50.000  bushels 
of  com  in  storage.  Recently  the  grain 
was  shipr>ed.  Because  the  grain  Is  now 
graded  "sample"  instead  of  "No.  1"  or 
"No.  2."  the  warehouseman  faces  a  loss 
of  $10,000. 

Now  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  had 
this  grain  t>een  stored  by  the  Govern- 
ment there  wonld  t>e  no  recovery  from 
this  reduction  in  grade. 


This  factor  was  not  given  proper  con- 
sideration at  the  time  the  Yates  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  nor  was  it  adequately 
considered  when  the  politically  inspired 
investigations  of  storage  profits  were 
made.  It  was  this  careless  mass  indict- 
ment which  pressured  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  cut  storage  rates  so 
drastically. 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  give  this  en- 
tire matter  fresh,  unprejudiced  consid- 
ei-ation. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Summit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PBWNSYLVAJJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18,  I960 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  like  every 
patriotic  American  I  am  incensed  over 
the  treatment  accorded  our  President  at 
the  now  wrecked  Paris  conference  and 
herewith  set  down  my  reactions,  point 
by  pwint.  to  the  news  reports  as  they 
have  reached  us  by  press  and  radio. 

First.  President  Eisenhower,  under 
the  firm  counsel  of  the  late  John  Poster 
Dulles,  steadfsistly  resisted  the  idea  of  a 
summit  meeting  until  he  was  finally 
pressured  into  it  by  Macmillan. 

Second.  The  British  are  criticizing 
Ike  not  because  we  spied  on  Russia  but 
because  we  got  caught  at  it. 

Third.  Walter  Lippmann.  the  Olym- 
pian oracle,  criticizes  Ike  not  t)ecause  we 
got  caught  at  spying  but  rather  becaa*^ 
he  refused  to  lie  about  it 

Fourth.  Debate  on  our  "right"  to 
make  reconnaisance  flights  over  another 
nation  is  academic  in  the  light  of  the 
Russian  space  vehicle  presently  passing 
over  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
every  90  minutes,  plus  the  obvious  fact 
that  in  a  few  short  months  we  will  have 
in  orbit  observer  satellites  that  can  col- 
lect all  the  Information,  to  be  gleaned 
by  a  U-2  plane  and  no  one  will  be  able 
to  do  a  thing  about  it. 

P^fth.  Mr.  Khrushchev  came  to  the 
summit  with  his  ovm  hands  red  with 
bloody  repression  of  free  people  and  with 
a  record  of  infiltration  and  espionage 
not  matched  by  any  nation  in  history. 
And  speaking  of  aerial  surveillance,  how 
do  Russian  observer  planes  find  their 
way  over  our  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean without  violating  the  air  cor- 
ridors of  other  jxjwers? 

Sixth.  It  is  reassuring  to  have  con- 
firmed by  most  editorial  writers  my  firm 
conviction  that  Mr.  K.  is  not  the  unfet- 
tered dictator  some  believe  him  to  be. 
The  wily  Russian  quite  evidently  has 
t>een  brought  to  book  by  the  military 
and  political  hierarchy  in  back  of  him 
and  told  by  them  to  back  away  from 
the  summit. 

Seventh.  Khrushchev,  in  my  opinion, 
never  Intended  that  anything  construc- 
tive toward  peace  should  come  out  of 
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the  Parla  conference.  He  lives  on  con- 
troversy and  unrest  and  he  would  stifle 
in  a  peaceful  world.  Ttie  U-2  plane  in- 
cident gave  him  an  easy  way  out. 

Eighth.  The  effect  of  this  summit 
fiasco  should  be  the  enhancement  of  the 
stature  of  Richard  Nixon  as  our  next 
President  since  he  has  already  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  slug  it  out  with 
Khrushchev  toe-to-toe.  That  the  Dem- 
ocrat front  runners  are  equipped  neither 
by  tMnperament  or  experience  for  such 
a  slugging  contest  is  quite  obvious.  As 
for  former  Governor  Stevenson,  in  his 
one  conference  with  Mr.  K.  he  came 
back  to  America  literally  shaken  down 
to  his  shoes. 

Ninth.  In  summation,  let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  Russian  leaders  are  not  rea- 
sonable men.  They  are  completely 
ruthless  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term. 
They  are  amenable  only  to  force  and  as 
a  result  it  behooves  us  to  keep  our  de- 
fenses intact  and  our  bombers  and  mis- 
siles on  the  alert.  And  then  as  lesison- 
able  people  let  us  abandon  this  fiction 
of  international  comity  and  let  us  forth- 
with sever  diplonatic  relations  that  we 
should  never  have  entered  into  in  the 
first  instance. 

Twith.  And  as  a  final  thought,  it  is 
gratifsring  to  see  the  iilacrity  with  which 
the  American  people  are  uniting  in  back 
of  their  President,  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  closed  ranks,  if  not  in 
back  of  Ike  then  in  opposition  to  a  dem- 
agog who  insults  our  intelligence  and 
casts  aspersions  on  our  integrity  and  na- 
tional honor. 


Soil  Stewardship  Week  in  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  L.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOEAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  May  l%,'k960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conservation  of  topsoil  is 
essential.  We  who  live  with  aridity  and 
wind  erosion  know  this.  Those  who  live 
with  abundant  rainfall  also  know  the 
erosive  power  of  water. 

Next  week  is  Soil  Stewardship  Week  in 
Colorado.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  more  than  25  years 
ago  saw  the  great  need  for  action  to  con- 
serve the  Nation's  soil.  As  a  result  of 
their  vision,  some  4  4  million  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  united  to  form  2,822 
soil  conservation  districts.  These  dis- 
tricts include  1.7  biUion  acres  of  land,  or 
a  major  portion  of  the  United  States. 
These  soil  conservation  districts  repre- 
sent groups  of  landowners  who  have 
joined  together  to  protect  our  land  so 
that  future  generations  may  enjoy  its 
blessings.  All  America  owes  them  a 
debt.  We  are  not  really  the  owners  of 
the  land — we  are  but  trustees  for  this 
generation,  and  we  should  view  our  ob- 
ligation as  involving  stewardship. 

The  work  is  not  finished.  It  may 
never  be  finished.  But  it  is  going  for- 
ward.    This  Congress  or  the  next  one 


should  establish  a  soil  moisture  conser- 
vation laboratory  to  help  advance  this 
work.  The  soil  moisture  conservation 
laboratory  would  study  the  principles  in- 
volved in  increasing  the  intake  of  water 
from  the  soil,  improving  the  moisture  re- 
tention ch;iracteristics  of  the  soil  and  in- 
creasing the  eflBciency  of  soil  moisture 
use  by  plants.  In  the  great  plains  area, 
holding  8  percent  of  the  moisture  that 
now  evapc>rates  back  in  the  soil  until  it 
can  be  put  to  work  growing  crops  is 
equivalent  to  adding  3  inches  to  the 
scarce  rainfall. 

Such  a  laboratory  could  well  be  located 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  but  wherever  lo- 
cated, it  is  needed. 

Similarly,  research  in  weather  modi- 
fication can  contribute  toward  improving 
the  productivity  of  our  soil.  The  soil 
conservation  program  represents  the 
finest  kind  of  cooperation  in  research, 
education,  publication  and  constructive 
action  between  Federal.  State  and  local 
units  of  (lovemment.  But  even  as  we 
commend  the  soil  conservation  districts 
of  Colorado,  let  us  press  forward  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  that  they  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr.,  Makes  Another  Important  Step  For- 
ward Toward  Unification  of  Defense 
Department  Procedures  and  the  Re- 
assertion  of  CiviKan  Control  Over  Our 
Military  Establishment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1960 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  issued  orders  on 
May  13  that  our  long-range  defense 
communications  are  to  be  integrated 
into  a  single  communication  system. 
The  organization  of  this  worldwide  sys- 
tem to  replace  those  of  several  agencies 
which  no^v  all  op)erate  over  the  same 
area  is  a  i-rreat  step  forward  in  increas- 
ing efficiency  in  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. This  personal  action  by  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Defense.  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.  will  most  certainly  improve 
the  security  and  safety  of  this  Nation. 

Again.  Tom  Gates  has  given  us  an- 
other example  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  decisive  action  applied 
where  and  when  it  Is  required.  The  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  made  it  even  more  im- 
perative tliat  problems  be  resolved  with 
wisdom  and  dispatch.  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr.,  siiKe  his  ai^X)intment,  has  given 
new  meaning  to  the  OfiQce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  D<?fense  and  has  restored  real 
luster  t»  the  constitutional  principle  of 
civilian  control — giving  it  meaning  and 
reality-^by  his  willing  acceptance  of  the 
tremendoiLs  responsibilities  which  are 
part  of  his  ofttce. 


His  order.  is.sued  shortly  after  becom- 
ing Secretary  of  Defense,  which  directed 
that  possible  divergencies  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  several  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  be  promptly  brought  to 
his  attention,  »  as  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  word5  and  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  ':he  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  direction  and  organization 
of  our  vast  defense  effort.  No  organiza- 
tion can  wor<  and  survive  on  form 
alone — it  takes  competence  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  responsible  leaders  to 
make  any  organization  function  proi>- 
erly — and  Mr.  Gates  has  shown  this 
leadership. 

I  understand  that  he  has  not  stopped 
with  this  development,  but  has  made  it 
practice  to  meet  regularly  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  so  that  he.  as  the  civilian 
head  of  our  Defense  Establishment,  will 
have  an  intimate  and  up-to-the-minute 
knowledge  of  the  major  problems  of  de- 
fense direction  and,  most  important,  the 
facts  behind  these  issues. 

The  directives  recently  issued  by  Sec- 
retary Gates  providing  for  an  integrated 
communication  system  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  actual,  meaningful  implemen- 
tation of  the  earlier  steps  taken  by  him. 

Almost  since  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  military  problem  of  duplicat- 
ing and  parallel  conununications  systems 
has  been  evident  It  has  been  increased 
in  magnitude  by  the  technological  ad- 
vancements and  tremendous  increases  in 
volume  brought  about  by  the  demands 
of  modern  war.  Mr.  Gateo.  by  his  ac- 
tion, is  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
has  both  recognized  this  problem  and 
provided  a  solution. 

By  his  action,  we  will  at  once  save 
money  and  resources  and  acquire  a  com- 
munication system  responsible  to  the 
needs  of  modern  war  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  had  in  the  past.  The 
United  States  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  of  such  competence  as  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr  .  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.'.e. 


Joseph  W.  Barr:  Department  of  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  HOGAN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Wedne.iday,  May  18. 1960 

Mr.  HOGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  speech  which  was  given  by  my 
colleague,  Joseph  W.  Babu,  Representa- 
tive from  the  11th  District,  Indiana,  be- 
fore the  Pederil  Government  Account- 
ants' Association  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant  in  Washington,  DC.  on  May  13. 

The  speech.  Mr.  Speaker,  points  up 
the  need  for  coordinated  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  in  the  field  of 
research. 

In  the  past  2C'  years  the  expenditures  of 
the  United  States)  on  research  have  increased 
about  no  Umes—from  »74  million  In  1940 
to  •8.400  million  In  flscal  1961.  In  1961  re- 
search expvendttviree  will  use  up  about  10 
cents  of  every  Federal   tax  dollar  collected. 
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This  amazing  Jump  In  research  appropria- 
tions over  a  aO-year  span  seemj  to  reflect  ari 
awareness  by  the  pople  that  we  can  sur- 
vive In  the  sixties  only  thro\igh  research. 
VS'e  do  not  have  the  ])opulatlon  to  field  great 
Und  armies,  so  to  remain  secure  In  a  mili- 
tary sense,  we  must  5Ut-research  the  rest  of 
the  world  Economl  rally,  research  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  weapo  i  we  have  In  a  highly 
competitive  world  Curs  Is  a  high-cost  econ- 
omy. From  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
through  engineering  stafTf.  and  on  down  to 
the  production  line,  our  f)eople  dtmajid  and 
get  salaries  that  ar .»  very  high  by  world 
standards.  To  suppcrt  these  BtanrtiU-ds  and 
to  compete,  we  must  liierally  turn  In  a  bet- 
ter research  perform.'.nce  than  our  competl- 
u^rs  In  the  world  market. 

The*e  facts  seem  ipp.ireiit  and  are  gen- 
erally accepted.  There  Is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing concern  from  the  voters  and  from  the 
Congress  thai  the  ezjcndlture  of  this  $8,400 
miUion  Is  poorly  co<rdinaied.  often  waste- 
ful, lacking  In  direcUon  and  purpose,  and 
too  often  b<ij>e<1  on  '«xpedlency'  rather  than 
iuglcai  long-term  goa  s. 

Kesearch.  umike  o'her  Gjvernment  func- 
tions, is  not  centerel  under  a  department 
head  reporting  to  tJie  President  and  through 
him  to  the  Congress  Research  Is  scattered 
all  over  the  lot.  Def'use  of  course  gets  the 
lion's  Rli^re-  $5,840  luIUou.  Over  a  billion 
dollars  goes  to  the  .\ujniic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  next  lith  $600  million,  then 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfnre  with  1^75  m  IHon  (mostly  spent  In 
tlie  National  Institutes  of  Health),  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gets  $138  mUllon.  the 
National  Science  Poxindation  gets  $101  mil- 
lion, and  a  group  of  '  ther  agencies  get*  $283 
million  among  them 

In  spite  of  the  f i  ct  that  research  Is  a 
clearly  established  Covemment  function — 
its  clearly  d'flned  as  lefense.  labor,  or  agri- 
culture. In  spite  of  tie  fact  that  It  itsea  10 
cents  out  of  every  ta;;  dollar.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  It  la  clearly  vital  to  our  continued 
existence,  still  there  Ikave  been  no  attempts 
to  make  sense  out  of  this  sprawling  mess. 
There  la  no  clear  lice  of  authority  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congreaa.  And  worst 
of  aU  there  seems  to  )«  no  attempt  to  estab- 
lish national  aclence  goals,  to  coordinate 
existing  programs,  or  to  give  the  taxpayer 
a  breaJc  on  this  enormous  expenditure. 

In  my  opinion  there  arc  three  areas  ot 
inanagetneut  problem  i  involved  that  must 
be  resolved  quickly  If  )ur  research  eff)rts  are 
to  produce  a  reasonab  e  return: 

t 

Some  way,  somehow  ,  the  President  or  the 
Corgress  must  decide  how  much  of  our  re- 
sources can  be  devoU  d  to  research  Today 
money  Is  probably  not  as  much  a  controlling 
factor  as  the  sheer  a\  allablllty  of  scientists 

Some  way,  •oraehov.  the  Congress  or  the 
President  must  estab  ish  a  direction  and  a 
goal  lor  our  efforts  and  this  expenditure  of 
tax  funds.  At  the  moment  direction  Is  im- 
parted to  research  jy  departments  con- 
cerned with  their  pa-tlcular  problems  It 
Is  only  natural  that  people  In  Agriculture 
would  emphasize  the  r  particular  problems 
of  research.  It  Is  onl  •  natural  that  I>efense 
scientists  would  Inslrt  on  the  overriding 
Importance  of  their  •florts,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  the  <  octors  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Each  group  has  its 
own  ax  to  grind,  and  xinfortunately  the 
Congress  Judges  resea-ch  appropriations  on 
this  departmental  bails  I  think  this  ap- 
proach Is  all  wrong  :t  Is  not  as  Important 
to  argue  whether  cancer  research  Is  more 
Important  tlian  reeeaxh  on  heart  disease, 
its  to  stack  these  pro  jrams  up  a^lnst  the 
whole  range  of  Govt  rnment  research  ef- 
forts— space,  defense,  neteorology.  ooeanog- 
raphy.  communication i,  etc      There  may  be 


some  anguished  bowls,  tout  In  my  opinion 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  consider  reaeareti 
efforts  In  a  departoiental  ooatext;  we  must 
line  them  up  and  give  them  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  total  national  Interest. 

m 

Finally  the  Executive  Is  now  faced  with 
a  management  problem  ot  the  first  magni- 
tude In  getting  the  most  out  at  the  tax 
dollar— this  $8,400  million.  As  I  understand 
It,  management  of  research  Involves  three 
basic  problems :  (1)  What  projects  to  start; 
(2)  Continuing  evaluation  of  the  work;  and 
;  A  I  When  to  quit 

I  also  understand  that  the  toughest  prob- 
lem is  the  last^— when  to  throw  in  the  sponge 
and  quit  on  a  line  of  research  that  Is  not 
panning  out. 

In  the  years  1957  to  1959  we  probably 
"blew"  about  4  billion  In  Defense  research 
because  no  one  blew  the  whistle  In  time. 
One  weapon  system  after  another  was  ad- 
vajiced  to  the  production  ix>lnt  and  then 
abandoned.  Someone  should  have  and 
could  have  stopped  these  projects  much 
earlier  In  the  game  when  they  were  obviously 
not  developing  properly.  This  kind  of  wast* 
Is  intolerable. 

Now  that  we  have  laid  out  the  problems, 
what  Is  the  answer.  I  know  that  my  answer 
is  repugnant  to  many  people,  but  I  predict 
that  we  win  be  driven  Into  a  Department  of 
Research  with  a  Cabinet  officer  reporting 
directly  to  the  President  and  collecting 
under  his  direction  most  of  the  sprawling 
research  efforts  of  this  Nation.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  subject  In  1959  and  many 
scientists  yelled  "tyranny  "  They  may  have 
a  point,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way  Tor 
this  Government  to  get  a  national,  not  a 
departmental,  direction  to  oxir  defense 
eilarts.  I  know  of  tko  other  way  to  coordi- 
nate tliese  sprawling  projects.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  assure  the  American  taxpayer 
that  he  will  get  a  fair  return  from  hi*  tax 
dollars. 


The  Quest  for  Safeguarded  Disarmament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  18.  1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Quest  for  Safe- 
fiuarded  Disarmament  Must  Be  at  the 
Heart  of  U.S.  Porei^m  PoUc^,'  which  I 
dehvored  in  Washington.  D.C.,  April  27. 
1960. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  Quest  ro«  BArKCUARDEo  Disarmament 
MtTST  Bx  AT  TOT  Hkart  or  US  Foreign 
Policy 

(Address  delivered  by  Senat<>r  Hubert  H. 
Humphret,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  at 
Washington.  DC  .  April  27.  1960) 

It  may  seem  a  long  way  from  the  real 
mountains  of  West  Virginia  to  the  metaphor- 
ical summit  of  next  month — but  It  Is  not. 
Like  the  people  of  ArlBona  and  Alabcmia,  Wy- 
onUng  and  Wisconsin,  like  people  everywhere, 
the  men  and  women  I  have  been  talking  with 
in  West  Virginia  are  deeply  concerned  with 
peace 

I  have  no  crystal  ball,  and  I  wtll  not  at- 
tempt to  predict  what  the  outcome  of  the 


Btimmlt  meeting  will  be.  I  do  earnestly  bope, 
however,  that  the  four  lead«rs  wlU  give  sen- 
OUB  and  thouchtful  conaMeration  to  the 
probtenu  of  anns  oontrol  and  disanxMunent. 
and  will  be  able  to  achieve  real,  even  If  lim- 
ited, procress. 

I  recognise  that  the  armament  race  and  the 
lack  of  political  settlements  are  as  closely 
reilated  as,  for  example,  racial  prejiKiice  and 
racial  discrimination.  Both  are  vicious  cir- 
cles, and  It  would  be  easy  to  sit  down  and 
give  up  tzylng  on  the  theory  that  you  can't 
ellnUnate  one  unless  you  eliminate  the  other 

As  a  practical  and  optimistic  people,  how- 
ever, we  Americans  like  to  break  in  on  these 
vicious  circles  somewhere.  For  example,  in 
recent  years  we  have  been  enacting  laws 
against  racial  discrimination.  Ttxtt  does 
not  mean  that  we  fall  to  recognise  the  need 
to  banish  prejudice  by  edticatlcm;  It  does 
mean  that  we  recognise  that  education 
alone  would  take  a  kmg,  long  time  to  achieve 
results,  and  that  having  to  cease  some  acts 
of  discrimination  by  law  has  In  Itself  an  ed- 
ucational effect. 

Bo  It  U  with  disarmament  and  political 
settlements.  The  Soviet  leaders  have  given 
little  ground  for  hope  that  they  are  ready  to 
consider  a  practical  political  settlement  for 
Berlin,  let  alone  Germany  as  a  whole.  The 
same  Is  true  of  other  political  problems 
which  clutter  the  Internationa.'  agenda. 

CUB  MAJOR  krroxT  SHOtnj)  bk  in  oi&aucauxnt 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  forget 
them.  c»'  cease  trying.  It  does  mean  In  my 
view,  however,  that  our  major  effort  should 
be  In  the  field  of  disarmament — a  field  in 
which,  during  recent  years,  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  done  rather  less  propaganda  aod  rather 
more  serious  negotiation  than  over  political 
questions  If  we  do  manage  to  achieve  some 
real  profreee  In  disarmament,  we  can  return 
to  the  poUtlcal  questions  with  greater  hope 
of  sucoees. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.  Un- 
fortunate as  It  is  that  there  are — few  exam- 
ple— two  Oermanies.  two  Koreas,  two  Viet- 
nams,  peace  can  conceivably  survive  this 
division.  We  can  Uve  with  It  for  the  time 
being,  even  if  we  do  not  condone  It.  But 
the  armaments  race  threatens  both  sides 
wltli  the  imminence  of  mutual  annihilation. 
Furthermore — as  the  recent  news  of  strikes 
and  riots  among  Soviet  workers  emphasizes — 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  urgent  domestic  rea- 
sons for  seeking  to  beat  some  of  their  swords 
Into  plottghshares. 

sovirr  vrNioK  nseds  PUkCz 

Over  a  year  ago.  on  returning  from  my 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  noted  Chairman 
Khrushchev's  urgent  need  few  peace,  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  launch  a  big  push  for 
dlsarmameiit  We  should  have  been  pre- 
pared— but  we  weren't 

The  four  leaders  at  the  stimmlt  might  well 
take  their  text  from  Shakespeare — who,  I 
imderstand.  Is  In  Boris  Pasteriiak's  excellent 
translations  as  popxUar  In  the  Soviet  Union 
as  in  the  Western  World.  He  might  have 
been  speaking  directly  to  the  summit  when 
he  wrote: 

"There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  full,  leads  on  to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  In  shallows  and  In  miseries." 

Such  a  tide  is  running  now  for  disarma- 
ment— and  I  profoundly  hope  that  the  sum- 
mit leaders  will  take  it  at  the  ftUl, 

TWO     STXPS    AT    THE    StTVMTT 

There  are  two  major  steps  that  they  can 
and  should  take.  One  of  these  Is  to  resolve 
the  most  dlfQcult  obstacle  Branding  In  the 
way  of  a  nuclear  weapons  test  ban  agree- 
ment— namely,  the  number  of  onslte  Inspec- 
tions. The  eeoond  is  to  give  directions  for 
the  future  ootirse  of  the  10-natlon  disarma- 
ment negotiatiotis. 
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•AN    AOI 

TtMr*  U  a  vvT  d*Anlt«  powlMUty  that  a 
taafe  ban  »||iMBiiniiit — tti»  lint  real  braak- 
ttazoagli  toward  peace— may  be  tchit/fA  ttiia 
ya«r,  avwi  If  It  U  not  ooneluded  In  time  to 
be  cotanltted  to  tliia  teeBlon  of  Congree*. 

Mp^  of  yott  in  this  wall-lnfonned  audience 
are  familiar  with  the  broad  featuree  of  the 
propoaeil  teat  ban  treaty.  I  shall  review 
them  trlaOy: 

1.  Tha  tzaaty  would  ban  permanenUy  aU 
nuclear  taeta  In  the  atmoephere.  under 
water,  and  in  outer  space.  It  would  ban 
amtcnroand  teeU  down  to  a  certain  level— 
the  level  snggerted  by  the  United  States 
belnff  4.76  on  the  earthquake  scale,  that  Is 
19  kllotons  of  TNT  In  magnitude,  roughly 
the  slae  of  the  Hlroahlma  bomb. 

3.  A  m'"*"'""'  of  180  control  posts  would 
be  erected  around  the  world  to  monitor 
shocks  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  Iden- 
tify them  as  earthquakes  or  as  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

3.  Up  to  a  certain  number  of  times  each 
year,  a  mobUe  Inspection  team  could  make 
an  on-site  Investigation  of  an  event  reg- 
istered at  the  control  poets  which  could 
not  be  Identified  as  being  natural  in  origin 
or  an  earthqxiake. 

4.  A  coordinated  program  of  research 
would  be  conducted  by  the  three  nuclear 
powers  to  Improve  the  techniques  of  de- 
tecting and  Identifying  nuclear  explosions 

There  is  also  the  poeslbiUty  of  a  separate 
agreement  that,  while  this  research  Is  going 
oo — and  at  least  for  a  2 -year  period — the 
nuclecur  powers  would  refrain  from  under- 
ground tests. 

These  four  points  are  the  major  elements 
of  the  proposed  treaty.  There  are  other  Im- 
portant points,  and  some  of  them  are  as  yet 
unresolved.  But,  at  this  stage  of  the  nego- 
tlatlons.  tha  principal  obstacle  to  agreement 
U  th40ftK6er  or  quota  of  "veto-free  on- 
site  "inspections  to  be  carried  out  each 
year. 

The  U.S  position  Is  that  at  least  20  in- 
spections would  be  needed  In  the  Soviet 
Union  each  year  to  check  for  possible  ex- 
plosions at  10  kllotons  and  above.  If  a  lower 
threshold  were  to  be  selected,  say  5  or  10 
kUotons.  a  larger  number  of  Inspections 
would  be  required. 

SKKATI    WOULD    NOT    SUPPOBT    IN ADEQtJATU 
INSPECTIONS 

The  Soviet  Union  surely  knows  that  a 
treaty  cannot  go  Into  effect  without  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate — we  should  ad- 
vise them  that  a  treaty  which  provides  for 
less  than  20  veto-free  on-site  Inspections 
would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  winning 
Senate  ratification. 

I  hope  that  they  will  recognize — on  this 
issue,  our  negotiators  have  no  room  to  yield. 

WHAT     CAN     WK     EXPECT     mOM     THE     SUMMrT' 

The  achievement  of  a  test-ban  agreement 
at  the  summit  meeting — or  even,  to  be  more 
realistic  about  the  prospects,  the  removal  of 
this  major  obstacle  to  agreement — would 
raise  a  banner  of  hope  for  troubled  and 
fearful  mankind. 

Such  hopes,  however,  might  be  cruelly 
disappointed  If  the  summit  conference 
stoppied  there — and  did  not  make  a  real  ef- 
fort to  move  the  general  disarmament  talks 
off  the  dead  center  on  which  they  are  pres- 
ently stuck. 

The  problem  the  summit  should  decide 
is  In  what  direction  to  move  forward.  At 
present,  the  Big  Four  are  like  the  horseman 
of  the  Canadian  humorist,  Stsphen  Lea- 
cock — they  want  to  ride  off  furiously  in  all 
directions. 

SOVtET    EMPHASIS 

The  Soviet  Union  talks  of  complete  dis- 
armament In  4  years.  On  these  occasions 
when  It  mutes  this  particular  tnimpei  and 
talks  of  partial  measures.  It  oonoentratss 
on  proposals  for  Burope  alone  and  for  the 


elimination  of  fcK'elgn  bases — the  old  Soviet 
propaganda  Une. 

nsNCB  poamoN 

Prance  evidently  Is  opposed  to  any  discus- 
sion of  disarmament  meastires  for  Kurope. 
The  United  States  apparently  does  not  want 
to  negotiate  about  its  overseas  bases. 

France  would  prefer  to  talk  about  nuclear 
delivery  systems  rather  than  nuclear  ammu- 
nition. The  reverse  is  true  for  the  United 
States.  And  liny  mention  of  a  control  system 
for  either  anmnunltlon  or  delivery  vehicles 
seems  to  send  cold  shivers  up  the  Soviet 
spine. 

ncponfTANCE  or  rzscaxch  on  coNraoLs 

Indeed,  we  need  to  know  much  more  about 
controls  befcre  we  can  seriously  negotiate 
them.  Tills  U  primarily  an  American  respon- 
sibility. The  Soviet  Union  is  allergic  to  con- 
trols, and  win  accept  as  little  of  them  as  It 
can  We  cannot  expect  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev to  authorize  a  serious  effort  in  this 
field — any  mcTe  than  he  would  set  up  classes 
to  teach  shrlnpe  how  to  whistle. 

In  th«  entire  area  of  arms  control,  only 
two  Items  CO  aid  be  settled  Immediately,  ac- 
cording to  tie  latest  U.S.  proposal.  One  Is 
the  freezing  of  the  level  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  aimed  forces  at  2.5  million.  The 
other  Is  the  prior  notification  to  an  Interna- 
tional oontrjl  organization  of  proposed 
launchlngs  of  space  vehicles 

Nothing  elie  could  be  considered  without 
very  serious  jtudy.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  sttidl«e  ha/e  been  started  on  any  disarma- 
ment maasuri",  other  than  techniques  for  de- 
tecting nuclsar  weapons  tests — and  this 
study  has  be«n  proceeding  on  a  substantial 
scale  only  for  the  past  3  months. 

EESeAKCIt    rUNDS    ABSOtUTEl-T    VITAL 

It  may  be  that  more  thought  has  been 
given  to  thes*'  subjects  than  Congress  Is  per- 
mitted to  knew.  But  thought  is  not  enough 
The  expendlt  ire  of  very  substantial  funds  is 
required.  The  Berkner  panel  estimated  MO 
million  as  th<  cost  of  a  2-  or  3-year  research 
program  In  n  iclear  test  detection  alone,  and 
»8  million  hf.s  been  allocated  for  the  first 
year. 

StJMMllr       CCNFERENCE      SHOULD       PBODUCE 
I  GUIDELINES 

One  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  is  for 
the  summit  conference  to  set  forth  directives 
on  the  next  steps  in  arms  control.  With 
such  directives,  the  10-natlon  disarmament 
conferences  Cduld  concentrate  Its  efforts,  in- 
stead of  riding  off  In  all  directions  at  once. 
And.  with  such  directives,  our  own  Govern- 
ment would  know  where  to  concentrate 
major  study  and  research  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  th}  next  steps  in  disarmament 
negotiations. 

INAOIQUATE     U.S.      PLAHNINC 

We  have  not  been  prepared  for  such  nego- 
tiations, as  I  have  been  warning  for  many 
months.  At  long  last,  the  State  Department 
Itself  has  acknowledged  this  fact  I  quote 
Mr.  Raymond  Hare,  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State : 

Tn  reviewing  our  approach  to  disarma- 
ment, it  was  further  found  that  the  most 
serious  deficiency  in  the  US.  approach  has 
been  the  lace  of  adequate  planning  and 
studies  in  the  field  of  disarmament  " 

At  long  last  too,  there  are  reports  of  a  pos- 
sible upgrading  of  the  Office  of  Disarma- 
ment within  tie  Department  of  Stale.  That 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes — but  It  doesn't  go 
nearly  far  enDUgh.  It  comes  late — I  don't 
say  "too  late"  —and  It  Is  certainly  too  little. 

A    MANBATTAir   PEOJSCT    FOB    PEACE   NEEZ>KD 

What  we  really  need — as  the  Senate  Dis- 
armament CoRunlttee  proposed  as  long  ago 
as  SeptetnbM-.  1957 — Is  a  special  agency  de- 
voted to  the  single  and  comprehensive  prob- 
lem of  (Uaarmiunent — a  sort  of  "Manhattan 
Project  |oc  Peace." 


Early  In  February  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Peace  Agency  It 
should  have  the  services  of  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  people  In  the 
country.  It  shou-ld  liave  authority  to  co- 
ordinate the  many  different  projects  In  the 
general  disarmament  field  which  are  pres- 
ently splintered  among  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Its  single,  overriding  assignment  should 
be  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  arms  race.  In 
the  existing  agencies,  this  Is  at  best  a  part- 
time  or  occasional  assignment  Then,  too. 
there  Is  a  built-in  contradiction  In  expecting 
any  Department  of  Defense  to  give  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  to  limiting  arma- 
ments—or any  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  show  as  much  zeal  for  curtailing  atom 
bombs  as  for  developing  more  effective  and 
varied  ones 

The  proverb  tells  us  that  poachers  make 
poor  gamekeepers  I  don't  apply  this  prov- 
erb in  its  totality  to  the  Pentagon  and  the 
AEC.  They  can  and  should  provide  needed 
advice  and  technical  services  to  the  National 
Peace  Agency.  But,  in  this  field,  they 
should  be  valued  servants  and  advisers,  not 
masters. 

The  Department  of  State  would  continue, 
of  course,  to  carry  on  disarmament  negotia- 
tions— and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
upgrade  this  fxinctlon  by  establishing  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Disarma- 
ment and  Atomic  Energy  affairs 

N.^TIONAL  PKACE  AOENCT  BESXAaCH  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  National  Peace  Agency  would  provide 
the  State  Department,  and  other  Depart- 
ments concerned,  with  the  fullest  Informa- 
tion and  advice  In  the  field  of  disarmament 
and  related  subjects.  Its  research  assign- 
ments should  Include,  among  others; 

1  The  detection  and  Identification  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

2.  The  detection  of  missile  tests  and  of 
the    launching    of    outer   spfu:e    vehicles. 

3  Measures  to  guard  against  surprise  at- 
tack, either  by  long-range  or  conventional 
means. 

4  Control  systems  to  verify  the  cutoff  of 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 

5  Control  measures  for  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating the  production  of  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  weapons. 

6  Studies  of  the  feasibility  of  demilita- 
rized zones  and  of  the  stationing  of  Inter- 
national police  contingents  In  areas  of  po- 
tential  conflict 

7  Political  problems  concerned  with  the 
inclusion  of  Communist  China  in  an  arms 
control  agreement 

8  Studies  of  measures  to  slow  down  or 
embargo  the  arms  traffic  to  disturbed  areas. 
such  as  the  Middle  East 

9  Plans  for  the  economic  adjustments  re- 
quired in  the  event  of  a  substantial  reduction 
in  armaments  manufacture 

All  this,  and  more,  will  be  needed  ulti- 
mately to  achieve  i?enulne  disarmament.  If 
the  summit  conference,  as  I  hope,  sets  di- 
rections for  next  Hteps  in  negotiation,  this 
will  be  most  helpful  in  establishing  priori- 
ties 

NEW    EMPHASIS    ON     iiAFEGUABOED     DISARMAMENT 
BBQUIBJED 

The  quest  for  safeguarded  disarmament 
must  be  at  the  heiu-t  and  center  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  It  must  be  placed  as 
far  as  possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations — because  dlscu'mament  is  a 
concern  of  all  countries,  and  not  only  of  the 
great  powers.  By  making  our  statements  on 
disarmament  in  the  forum  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  can — if  our  case  Is  sound — rally 
behind  It  the  moral  force  and  the  conscience 
of  mankind 

We  have  a  bett<r  than  e^en  chance  of 
making  the  last  four  decades  of  the  20th 
century  decades  of  peace.    The  French  have 
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a  good  proverb — amjly  illustrated  by  many 
buildings  here  In  Waihington  -that  nothing 
is  so  permanent  as  the  temp>orary.  And.  if 
we  can  keep  the  peace  for  the  next  40  years, 
there  Is  real  hope  ttat  the  habit  may  take 
hold  for  good . 


Consaltation   Vith  TV   Booster 
Comoiunitiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 
Wednesday,  May  18. 1960 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  u  bill.  H  R.  12297.  to 
make  a  very  small  idditlon  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  directinR  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
consult  with  interested  per.sons  in  small 
communities  and  ru  -al  and  isolated  areas 
on  the  technical  an  i  other  problems  in- 
volved in  brlnRing  television  programs  to 
these  areas  at  a  rejtsonable  cost. 

For  5  years  now  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  assist  the  smf  11  and  isolated  com- 
munities of  our  country,  particularly  in 
the  West,  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
themselves  with  evei  a  part  of  the  tele- 
vision service  which  those  of  us  in  the 
large  metropolitan  ureas  take  so  much 
for  granted. 

The  residents  of  these  communities 
first  turned  to  the  FCC  for  assistance, 
but  were  given  no  h?lp.  Undaunted,  in 
typical  American  fashion,  they  set  about 
to  solve  the  problem  for  themselves  by 
designing  and  installing  the  relatively 
simple  television  tooster  stations  or 
repeater  stations.  'Tiese  facilities,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  at  a  very  reason- 
able cost  thix>ugh  voluntary  community 
action  have  provided  a  decent  television 
sei-vice  to  thousands  of  families. 

At  every  stage  of  the  game  the  local 
people  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
stubborn  opposition  cf  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federfl  Communications 
Commission  and  its  ;  taff.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  much  of  this  opposition 
stemmed  from  some  c  f  the  worst  features 
of  the  bureaucratic  mind — redtape,  lack 
of  imagination,  more  concern  for  the  ad- 
ministrators  problems  than  those  of  the 
people,  insufficient  nformation.  delay, 
and  timidity. 

But  above  all.  I  ha\  e  felt  that  the  long 
and  needless  struggle  could  have  been 
avoided  if  there  were  better  communica- 
tion between  the  residents  of  the  isolated 
areas  and  the  agency  stalT  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  a  greater  riutual  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  problems  and  points 
of  view. 

I  feel  that  this  ccmmunications  gap 
could  be  bridged  if  tht  Commission  would 
appoint  five,  or  even  three,  field  consult- 
ants on  the  television  ijroblems  of  the  iso- 
lated communities.  These  specialists 
could  operate  out  of  s<  altered  field  offices 
at,  for  example,  Etenver,  Colo.;  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Douglas,  AtIzl;  Grand  Island. 
Nebr.;  and  Pairban  cs,  Alaska.  They 
could  travel  around  to  the  small  towns 
to  meet  with  the  com:iiunlty  leaders  in- 


terested in  television,  insi>ect  the  terrain, 
look  over  the  local  television  repeater 
facilities  and  pass  on  information  on 
what  other  communities  and  the  FCC 
itself  are  doing. 

FYom  time  to  time  the  field  specialists 
would  rep>ort  back  to  Washington,  D.C., 
on  what  they  had  learned,  could  pass  on 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  the 
equipment  or  for  changes  in  licensing 
procedures,  and  also  could  submit  recom- 
mendations on  specific  license  applica- 
tion. 

With  these  field  specialists  doing  their 
job  conscientiously,  I  am  confident  that 
almost  overnight  the  present  feelings  of 
mutual  suspicion  and  mutual  antagonism 
would  dissolve. 

Heretofore,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
every  representative  of  the  FCC  who  has 
visited  these  small  towns  has  done  so  as 
an  enforcement  officer,  a  policeman, 
seeking  only  to  find  law  \1olations  and  to 
close  down  the  community-sponsored 
television  rejieater  facility  which  offers 
the  only  means  the  residents  have  to 
enjoy  television 

By  contrast,  the  field  specialists  I  en- 
vision would  be  welcomed  as  friends,  not 
antagonists,  who  are  trying  to  help,  not 
hinder.  They  would  work  in  mutual  co- 
operation with  the  local  residents  to  help 
work  out  a  system  for  providing  good 
television  service  within  the  framework 
of  the  administrative  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission.  The  local  F>eople  are 
more  tlian  ready  and  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  if  only  the  Com- 
mission, in  turn,  will  demonstrate  it  is 
willing  to  cooperate  with  them.  I  be- 
lieve the  field  consultants  quickly  can 
bring  about  this  much  desired  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Ccxnmis- 
sion  could  employ  these  field  consultants 
now,  without  any  nudge  from  Congress, 
if  only  it  decided  to  do  so.  But  when  I 
informally  have  suggested  this  course  in 
the  past,  the  response  has  consisted  of  a 
series  of  typical  bureaucratic  reasons 
why  it  can't  be  done:  They  do  not  have 
the  money,  they  do  not  have  the  author- 
ity, they  already  are  studying  the  prob- 
lem and  there  is  no  need  for  these  addi- 
tional personnel,  anyway.  So  unless  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
the  men  he  has  brought  with  him  are 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  accomplish  results  rather  than 
to  spend  their  time  thinking  up  reasons 
why  something  cannot  be  done,  then  I 
am  afraid  that  some  congressional  ac- 
tion is  necessary. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  3737, 
designed  to  spur  the  Commission  through 
creatirig  a  Community  Tele'vision  Bu- 
reau. Both  the  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  filed  the  ex- 
pected adverse  reports. 

The  principal  objection  raised  to  that 
bill  is  a  procedural  one,  namely,  that 
it  is  unwise  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view  for  Congress  by  law  to  create  a 
specific  bureau  with  statutory  powers 
within  a  larger  agency.  Recognizing 
that  this  argument  has  some  validity,  I 
have  taken  a  new  approach  In  the  bill 
introduced  today,  HJi.  12297,  which  con- 
sists of  adding  to  the  list  of  powers  aad 


duties  of  the  Commission  under  section 
303  of  the  Communication  Act  the 
simple  statement  that  it — 

(s)  Consult  with  interested  persons  In 
small  communities  and  In  rural  and  Isolated 
areas  on  the  technical  and  other  problems  In- 
volved In  providing  adequate  television  serv- 
ice at  a  reasonable  cost. 

I  hope  that  action  can  be  taken  on 
this  simplified  bill  before  adjournment. 


Where  We  Stand  in  Space 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18, 1960 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  hard-working 
Members  of  the  House  is  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Connect- 
icut, the  Honorable  Emilio  Q.  Daddario. 

"MiM"  Daddario  long  ago  acquired  a 
habit  of  attaining  distinction  in  any- 
thing he  attempts.  From  his  college 
days  at  Wesleyan  University  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  where  he  became  one  of 
Wesleyan 's  alltime  star  athletes,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  compile  an  enviable  military 
i-ecord  in  World  War  n  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services.  In  the  postwar 
period,  he  became  mayor  of  Middletown 
and  later  judge  of  the  Middletown  mu- 
nicipal court.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  he  returned  to  military 
service,  this  time  in  the  Par  East,  again 
compiling  a  distinguished  record. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  "Mim"  Dad- 
dario has  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  pioneering  work  of  this  group, 
Hi.s  grasp  of  the  difficult  and  cc«nplex 
problems  of  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  outer  space  are  clearly  shown  in 
an  article  he  has  written  for  the  May 
1960  Issue  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
Alumnus,  entitled  'Where  We  Stand  in 
Space."  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  the  article  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  text 
follows : 

Where  We  Stand  in  Space 
( By  Hon.  Emilio  Q.  Daodakio  ) 
The  exploration  of  space  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Its  use  for  service  to  man  Is  a 
major  responsibility  of  Congress  and  its 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Because  we  are  not  the  only  nation  so  inter- 
ested, a  race  for  space  has  been  created  with 
every  success  car  failure  tallied  on  the  chart 
of  world  public  opinion.  We  cannot  Ignore 
so  great  a  challenge.  Involving  as  It  does 
both  the  military  survival  of  the  Nation  and 
Its  economic  well-being,  it  demands  an  ulti- 
mate effort.  This  is  a  capsule  report  on  the 
outlook  as  It  appears  to  me  after  studying 
reports  and  listening  to  statements  by  our 
scientists,  military  leaders,  and  Industrialists 
as  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  of  which  I  am  a  mwnber. 

man  in  spacb 
There  Is  great  public  interest  In  the  proj- 
ect  to   put  man    himself   Into  space.     This 
represents  a  new  frontier,  one  without  limit, 
unlike  the  vanished  frontiers  of  the  earth's 
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surface.  It  la  too  early  to  say  whether  p\rt- 
tlng  man  Into  space  In  this  manner  will  haT« 
immediate  economic  or  military  significance, 
tmt  no  one  can  doubt  the  psychological  Im- 
pact In  the  world  power  striiggle,  or  the 
ultlinate  conaequencea  both  for  military  de- 
velopment and  for  scientific  and  economic 
endeavor. 

Putting  man  Into  space  successfully  for  any 
length  at  time  U  the  culmination  and  syn- 
iheala  of  a  great  amount  of  our  modern 
^lentlflc  knowledge  and  technical  achieve- 
ment. It  Involves  reliable  propulsion,  ma- 
terials of  remarkable  qualities.  Intricate 
guidance  and  cotnmunicationa,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  environment  controls  to  overcome  the 
absence  of  air,  the  presence  of  radiation, 
welghtlesaness.  and  the  fierce  beat  of  reentry. 
It  also  requires  a  vast  system  of  ground  sup- 
port including  tracking  and  computing  fa- 
cilltie«  and  eflectlTe  recovery  means.  To 
have  all  this  combined  and  made  to  work 
reliably  Is  a  major  undertaking  resting  on 
the  base  of  billions  of  dollars  of  research, 
development,  and  testing. 

As  of  this  date  it  Is  difficult  to  predict 
with  certainty  whether  It  wlU  be  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  which  first 
achlsres  the  successful  orbiting  and  recov- 
ery of  a  man  in  a  ballistic  capsule.  It  would 
not  bs  surprising  if  the  Russians  do  it  first. 
This  is  because  they  have  had  larger  rocket 
powerplants  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
because  they  early  pursued  a  vigorous  and 
hl^ly  suooeseful  program  of  biological  ex- 
psrlBMnts  in  space  which  have  included  the 
siirrMsf  il  recovery  of  living  animals  from 
soras   very    ambitious    verWcaJ    probes    Into 

KMkOe. 

The  U.S.  effort  Is  centered  in  Project  Mer- 
cury. Although  it  has  Its  limitations,  it 
represents  our  first  Important  hope  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  well  thought  out  and  Is  pro- 
ceeding tn  an  orderly  way  at  a  very  high 
level  of  priority. 

Particular  public  Interest  hae  centered  on 
the  seven  chosen  a&tronauts.  Having  met 
these  young  men,  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
are  skilled  and  dedicated,  and  that  they  will 
bring  this  country  success  If  It  Is  within  the 
capabilities  of  man 

No  positive  timetable  can  be  (?lven  on  such 
an  expertjnental  program.  However,  ovir 
tentative  goal  Is  to  make  the  hrst  ballistic- 
type  attempt  with  a  modified  Redstone 
carrying  the  capsule  and  astronaut  some  time 
this  year.  If  an  goes  well.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  orbit  a  man  in  1881.  It  Is  most 
likely  that  he  will  orbit  the  earth  three 
times  In  a  period  of  4  hours  and  then  skip 
down  from  outer  space  into  the  upper  at- 
mosphere, beclnning  over  the  Pacific,  cross- 
ing the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  landing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

PoUow-on  projects  at  various  stages  of 
development  or  study  include  Dyna-Soar. 
which  In  advanced  versions  will  orbit  a  man. 
and  allow  some  choice  as  to  point  of  landing 
throogh  use  of  a  winged  glider  reentry  In- 
stead of  the  straight  ballUtic  fall  with  blimt 
noseoone  and  parachute  as  intended  with 
Mercury.  Farther  away  but  under  study  are 
manned  space  stations  and  ultimate  expedi- 
tions to  the  Moon.  Venus,  and  Mars. 

COMMTTKICATIOirs   SATdXrRS 

One  of  the  earliest  and  surest  payoffs 
from  our  space  research  Is  In  the  area  of 
space  commimlcatlons.  The  most  compel- 
ling urgency  Is  to  have  a  sure  system  of 
worldwide  communications.  The  volume  of 
military  messages  being  far  in  excess  of  our 
commercial  traffic  Illustrates  the  Importance 
of  communlcatlOTM  to  our  national  security. 
We  know  how  vulnerable  most  of  o\ir  com- 
munication channels  are  from  solar  dis- 
turbances and  how  terrible  the  consequences 
would  be  in  this  missile  age  if  immediate 
commands  could  not  be  passed  between 
headquarters  and  our  strategic  forces  both 
on  airfields  and  in  the  air  the  world  over. 
and  how  our  defensive   tracking   and   com- 


mand systems  aJso  can  falter  when  com- 
munications become  difficult.  Ordinary 
communication  channels  are  not  only  over- 
crowded, tut  can  blank  out  for  days,  and  yet 
military  raqulrements  call  for  instantaneous 
linkage. 

These  afe  the  compelling  argximents  ad- 
vanced foe  putting  the  first  generations  of 
conununlclitlons  satellites  called  Project 
Notus  undfcr  the  control  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Project  Notus  Includes  several 
parts:  Prqject  Courier  will  be  an  Improve- 
ment of  the  Project  Sean  Atlas  which  car- 
ried the  Pteslder.fs  voice  and  teletypewriter 
messages  around  the  world  In  December  1058. 
It  la  calle<l  a  delj.yed  repeater  active  satellite 
because  lt«  tape  recorders  pick  up  messages 
for  delivery  on  command  from  the  ground  at 
a  later  time.  Project  Steer  will  be  somewhat 
similar,  but  will  relay  messages  Instantane- 
ously by  rebroa/lcast.  It  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  virtually  Jamproof .  sun- 
storm-pro^f  line  of  sight  narrow  beam  signal 
transmission  I»roJect  Decree  will  come 
about  whan  we  have  more  powerful  launch- 
ing vehicles  to  jJlace  the  real  time  repeater 
satellite  32.300  miles  over  the  Equator  so 
that  lu  speed  In  orbit  matches  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  exactly  enough  to  hold  It  with 
minor  correctors  in  fixed  position  relative 
to  the  surface  ol  the  Earth.  Three  properly 
spaced  equatorial  arblt  satellites  will  allow 
line  of  slfht  communication  to  all  except 
the  extreiae  polar  regions  All  these  devices 
are  practical,  bu .  will  call  for  careful  design 
to  create  Pellabtl  ty  of  clrculU  and  a  duraMe 
power  supply  from  either  solar  cells  or  a 
nuclear  source  of  energy  whether  isotoplc 
battery  of  a  miniature  reactor  with  heat 
exchanges,  turbine,  and  generator. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  these  military 
projects  to  reach  perfection,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  will 
be  purstUhg  the  passive  relay  of  signals  by 
placing  large  reflecting  objects  In  orbit 
against  wlhlch  anycme  may  bounce  signals 
Just  as  the  Navy  Is  tx)unclng  signals  off  the 
surface  of  the  Moon.  This  passive  satellite 
relay  is  called  Project  Echo  and  will  include 
the  placing  and  inflating  of  exceedingly  thin 
100 -foot -diameter  metal-coated  plastic  bal- 
loons into  orbit.  It  Is  planned  that  these 
balloons  Will  stay  In  orbit  for  a  time  before 
they  gradually  slow  and  are  destroyed  on 
reentry  to  the  upper  atmosphere. 

Once  urgent  military  needs  have  been 
cared  fur.  and  perhaps  partly  In  parallel. 
we  are  going  to  see  a  commercial  use  of 
communications  satellites.  The  research  for 
this  Is  already  under  way  among  the  big 
telephone,  cable,  and  radio  companies.  The 
reasons  are  fairly  simple.  Not  only  can 
such  links  be  free  from  the  delays  of  solar 
activity,  but  they  offer  many  more  chan- 
nels through  which  information  can  be 
poured.  Satellites  will  prove  cheaper  than 
laying  more  ocean  cables,  will  provide  many 
additional  channels,  and  will  make  inter- 
continental television  a  practical  thing.  As 
of  today  pictures  sent  live  across  the  Atlan- 
tic take  botirs  of  broadcasting  and  taping 
to  produce  a  few  minutes  of  pictures  and 
the  results  are  hardly  satisfactory  for  regu- 
lar or  instantaneous  use. 

In  contrast,  the  satellite  planned  for 
Project  Decree  will  be  able  to  carry  300  voice 
channels  or  two  television  channels  through 
the  8,000  pounds  of  weight  In  orbit.  This 
project  should  be  a  goli^  thing,  in  lees  than 
5  years.  Mid  vrlll  be  Just  the  beginning,  for 
one  Industrial  company  has  plans  for  an 
advanced  satellite  capable  of  relaying  50,000 
voice  messages  simviltaneously.  Once  the 
big  1.5  million  pound  thrust  Saturn  booster 
is  perfecOed.  stations  of  this  type  can  be 
placed  in  orbit. 

The  n««ds  for  high  capacity  are  very  great 
The  Ifatlcmal  Aeroaa.Qtlca  and  Space  Admln- 
Lstratlon  Itsa  shown  that  there  were  1.5  mil- 
lloa  ovamea  telephooe  messages  In  1950. 
that   3   million   are  expected   this   year,   and 


that  the  saturation  capacity  of  slightly  over 
4  million  messages  w;.ll  be  reached  by  1963. 
By  1970  the  number  of  messages  could  rise 
to  21  million  If  fa<Ultle8  were  provided. 
Since  no  cables  are  pUnned  to  keep  up  with 
this  project  demand,  CMmmunlcatlon  satel- 
lites will  be  a  virtual  jiecesslty  during  the 
present  decade  The  present  two  Atlantic 
cables  carry  only  36  voice  channels  each. 
Compared  with  the  estimate  above  as  to 
what  satellites  will  do.  one  can  envision  the 
kind  of  "quantum  Jump"  which  Is  coming  In 
our  contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In-^ 
deed.  It  was  Arthur  Clarke,  author  of  "The 
Exploration  of  Space,  '  who  suggested  to  my 
committee  that  the  .ftrst  nation  to  achieve 
a  practical  television  satellite  might  set  the 
universal  language  for  ail  the  warld.  This 
will  exert  a  force  on  the  course  of  history 
far  greater  than  ever  previously  experienced. 

VrTATHtX  SATK-LrrBB 

Although  not  a  commercial  project  in  it- 
self, the  weather  satellite  is  likely  to  exercise 
a  profound  Influence  on  the  world  econotny 
within  a  decade.  Leading  weather  experts 
have  said  that  the  United  States  alone  may 
realize  benefits  from  this  one  type  of  satel- 
lite In  excess  of  $4  billion  a  yetu'  Such  a 
saving  would  be  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  entire  .'?pace  program. 

The  weather  satellite  Is  sUll  an  experi- 
mental device  arid  is  under  development  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration under  the  code  Project  Tiros.  This 
will  be  followed  by  the  more  sophisticated 
Project  Nimbus  Success  here  will  give  con- 
tinuous reports  on  cloud  cover,  heat  balance, 
solar  activity,  and  many  other  related  mat- 
ters Weathermen  on  the  ground  can  then 
feed  the  worldwide  information  Into  oom- 
puters  and  complete  studies  now  based 
greatly  on  theory.  Only  then  wUl  we  begin 
to  have  reliable  weather  reports  useful  to 
agriculture  and  Industry  in  a  definitive  way. 

The  weather  satellite  will  have  military 
uses  as  well.  Por  example,  when  reconnais- 
sance military  satellites  are  able  to  broadciist 
the  Inunedlate  position  of  ships  at  ses  to 
niL<)sii«  latuichlng  pads,  these  ships  will  lose 
some  of  their  present  Invulnerability.  In- 
formation from  weather  satellites  relayed  to 
ships  will  give  them  cloud  cover  reporU 
allowing  them  to  keep  out  of  sight  much  of 
the  time,  and  thus  reduce  their  vulnerability. 

NAVTCATION    SATELUTXS 

The  Navy  in  particular  has  a  very 
keen  Interest  In  a  navigation  satellite  called 
Project  Transit.  In  effect  It  will  becotne  a 
manmade  radio  star  which  regardless  of 
weather  can  be  sighted  through  Instruments 
and  very  exact  readings  on  location  can  t>e 
made  through  the  Doppler  shift  of  signals 
as  It  (>asse8  It  is  expected  that  these  de^-ices 
will  be  available  within  i  years  to  guide  ships 
and  Polaris  submarines  at  a  cost  well  beJow 
the  presently  maintained  long-distance  range 
stations.  Their  signals  will  also  have  prac- 
tical commercial  value  and  will  be  available 
to  other  countries  as  well. 

VEHICU:    rAMILIES 

My  discussion  above  Is  largely  In  terms 
of  the  Important  end  u.ees  which  are  coming 
most  Immediately.  Equally  significant  Is  the 
development  of  the  launching  vehicles  them- 
selves. 

Ballistic  missile  experience  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  space 
effort.  Powered  with  the  HI  rocket  engine. 
the  Atlas.  Thor.  and  Jupiter  have  put  up  all 
but  the  nominal  payloaJds  of  the  Vanguiu-di 
and  the  early  Explorer  satellites.  However, 
the  relatively  limited  Vangiiards  and  Ex- 
plorers of  the  1958  period  have  provided  com- 
ponents for  the  upper  stages  of  the  more 
versatile  vehicles  of  the  present.  Still  better 
Is  the  new  Agena  second  stage  for  use  on 
either  Tbor  or  Atlas.  It  has  been  placing 
1.700-pound  Dlscovsrer  engineering  tost 
satellites  Into  polar  orbit. 
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The  Agena  B  version  which  will  be  ready 
presently  will  have  a  !«start  capability  In 
space.  This  development  will  be  essential  to 
attaining  the  cr>ntrollec  and  circular  orbits 
In  space  needed  for  the  ix>minunlcatlons  and 
other  advanced  sauillt?  applications.  An 
addiuonsl  Improvemert  t>«cause  of  the 
greater  efficiency  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  will 
be  the  Centaur  upper  stage  This  will  have 
important  military  asslg  iments  and  also  will 
provide  the  first  slgnifcant  capability  for 
lunar  soft  landings  of  listruments  and  In- 
terplanetary probes 

However  Ingenious  we  are  with  Improved 
upper  stages,  our  presen'  total  lifting  capac- 
ity will  be  limited  to  thit  possible  with  our 
largest  launching  booster,  the  Atlas  Atlas 
has  a  thrust  of  360.000  pounds,  only  about 
half  that  used  for  the  tirst  three  sputniks 
and  first  three  lunik  Sjvlet  rockets  This 
gives  a  clue  to  the  imp<rtance  of  Saturn,  a 
clustered  arrangement  rf  eight  HI  engines 
of  the  type  used  by  oi  r  present  boosters, 
and  expected  to  give  a  Irst  stage  thrust  of 
close  to  1 .5  million  poun  is 

Along  with  the  big  booster  are  to  come 
super  upper  stages  fue  ed  with  hydrogen, 
and  delivering  in  ftnil  version  800.000 
pounds  of  thrust  for  the  second  stage,  taper- 
ing to  a  fifth  Centaur  stage  This  ultimate 
arrangement  Is  the  klnl  which  will  carry 
men  around  the  moon  ar.d  perhaps  support 
a  landing  there  Such  1  mdlngs  are  feasible 
with  our  present  technol  vy  within  a  decade 

Saturn  Is  not  the  end  of  the  Une  in  boost- 
er development  S<,>in«;  funding  has  been 
given  the  P-1  engine,  to  deliver  from  a  single 
chamber  1  5  million  p<.>und6  of  thrust.  With 
clustering  In  the  Nova  concept,  we  may  see 
as  many  as  12  million  pounds  of  tlu-ust 
made  available,  the  basis  for  a  manned 
round  trip  to  Mars 

Many  p)eople  close  to  iie  work  also  wish 
we  were  pushing  ^-ith  mcie  speed  on  Project 
Rover  This  Is  a  nuclear  heat  exchanger 
rocket  already  ground-tested  which  will  ulti- 
mately Increase  tenfold  the  payload  that 
can  be  sent  on  interplanetary  missions. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  fox  a  significant  surge 
ahead  In  spiace  for  the  United  States. 

Another  possibility  in  the  nuclear  field  Is 
Project  Orion,  a  nuclear  bomb  propulsion 
system  which  would  propel  a  spaceship  by 
firing  a  sequence  of  modest-sized  nuclear 
weapons  Enthusiasts  ser  the  opportunity 
for  lifting  literally  thousa  ids  of  tons  of  pay- 
load  by  this  means 

Electrical  propulsion  development  Is 
showing  another  Importait  gain  for  Inter- 
planetary work  TTiese  may  include  electro- 
statically accelerated  Ions  or  electromagnet  I - 
cally  accelerated  plasmas 

All  of  these  plans  will  see  much  further 
development  and  some  applications  within 
the  next  decade  or  two,  the  speed  being 
largely  a  matter  of  how  much  support  we 
give  to  the  work 

IMPLICATIONS    or    SPACS     OEVELOPMKNT 

There  Is  not  room  here  to  develop  the 
full  Implications  uf  our  entry  Into  the  space 
age  I  have  reviewed  In  general  terms  some 
of  the  applications  which  will  come  in  our 
spacework  and  the  vehicles  which  will 
carry  out  these  tasks  We  must  realise  that 
our  needs  for  scientific  discovery  are  linked 
with  space  research  and  that  our  success  In 
meeting  these  challenges  affects  our  status 
as  a  world  leader  In  the  eyes  of  people  all 
over  the  globe.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  at  this  moment  the  technical  ability 
and  the  industrial  skill  to  accomplish  leaps 
ahead  in  space  We  also  have  the  Inherent 
abilities  and  skills  In  government  and  In  the 
universities.  It  will  all  take  a  combination 
of  time,  money,  and  good  management.  In 
the  background  there  must  be  attention  to 
scientific  education  and  training,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  this 
program  extending  far  beyond  the  current 
funding  of  the  particular  projects  being  de- 
veloped. 


My  review  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  clear  recognition  that  however  we  may 
wish  to  dedicate  space  to  peaceful  uses  and 
to  practical  applications  which  are  finan- 
cially self-supporting,  there  are  some  very 
urgent  military  aspects  as  well.  Quite  aside 
from  the  ballistic  weapons  which  are  be- 
coming for  the  immediate  future  the  main- 
stay of  the  nuclear  deterrent  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  space 
has  an  Immediate  and  urgent  significance 
of  military  concern.  The  Midas  Infrared  de- 
tector for  satellite  observation  of  any  mis- 
sile launchlngs,  and  the  Samos  photo- 
graphic, television,  and  electronic  ferret 
satellite  for  advance  warning  of  military  ac- 
tivity represent  key  projects  which  Involve 
our  very  survival.  They  represent  a  means 
to  have  sufficient  warning  of  any  sneak 
attack  on  this  country  which  may  In  fact 
rule  out  such  sneak  attack  as  being  a  prac- 
tical strategy  to  use  against  us  ClvU  de- 
fense and  retaliatory  strikes  are  back  In 
the  plctvire  to  a  worthwhile  degree  if  we 
could  have  even  a  full  half  hour  of  warn- 
ing from  Midas.  The  present  hoped  for  10 
to  15  minutes  of  warning  Is  almost  mean- 
ingless Modem  defense  Involves  many  com- 
plex Issues  and  forces,  and  space  develop- 
ment is  Inseparable  from  consideration  of 
our  defense 

There  remains  the  very  real  hope  that 
space  activity  In  some  form  will  eventually 
rule  out  the  waste  of  military  preparations, 
and  may  serve  as  a  unifying  force  In  human 
endeavors  This  is  something  for  which  we 
should  all  fervently  hope.  Meanwhile  we 
have  no  real  choice  but  to  do  our  best  to 
Increase  our  understanding  of  the  space  en- 
vironment and  to  Increase  the  skill  to  use 
this  environment.  These  are  goals  worthy 
of  man's  best  efforts  and  high  faculties. 


Sboald  the  Public  Interest  Be 
Represented? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  BURDICK 

or    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1960 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
thought  the  time  would  come  when  any- 
one would  tell  the  American  public  IJiat 
thej'  are  not  the  public.  Yet  that  is 
what  this  administration  is  trying  to  do. 
It  has  refused  to  reappoint  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  the  only  mem- 
ber of  that  Commission,  William  R.  Con- 
nole,  who  has  fought  consistently  and 
courageously  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  unjustified  increases  in  his  gas  and 
electric  bills.  The  administration  has 
given  as  its  reason  that  Mr.  Connole  is 
too  consumer  minded,  that  he  repre- 
sents a  special  group,  the  consumers. 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  distinction. 
Since  when  are  the  public  and  the  con- 
sumers two  different  gix»ups?  Since 
when  are  the  consumers  a  special  group? 
When  Congress  authorizes  the  Fcxxl  and 
Drug  Administration  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  against  dangerous  drugs, 
whom  does  Congiess  mean  by  the  public 
if  not  the  people  who  buy  those  drugs, 
the  consumers?  And  when  Congress  tells 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  protect 
the  public  from  misleading  advertising, 
whom  does  Congress  mean  if  not  the 
people  who  will  be  fooled  by  that  adver- 
tising, the  consumers? 


And  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  PedMTil  Power  Commis- 
sion's job  was  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, whom  did  it  mean  but  the  con- 
sumers, the  users  of  gas  and  electricity? 
Or  does  not  this  administration  under- 
stand that  the  only  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  public?  And  does  it  not 
know  that  the  consumers  are  the  pubUc 
and  that  the  only  way  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  can  protect  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  to  protect  the  consumers? 
If  a  man  does  not  understand  this — if 
he  is  not  ready  and  willing  to  do  this — 
he  does  not  belong  on  the  Commission. 
And  an  administration  that  does  not  un- 
derstand it  has  no  right  to  make  ap- 
pointments to  the  Commission. 

I  am  completely  amazed  by  this  reason 
given  by  the  administration  for  its  re- 
fusal to  reappoint  Mr.  Connole.  I  would 
think  that  even  this  administration 
would  know  why  regulatory  commissions 
have  been  created.  Utilities  are  given 
an  absolute  monoixily  to  render  an  essen- 
tial service  for  the  public.  With  this 
monopoly  position,  if  utilities  were  not 
regxilated  or  controlled,  they  could 
charge  almost  any  prices  and  give 
almost  any  jM-ices  and  give  almost  any 
kind  of  service.  As  an  example,  take 
an  electric  utility.  People  must  have 
their  electricity.  They  can  buy  it  usu- 
ally only  from  Mie  source  and  that 
source  is  the  power  comi>any  seiT^ing 
that  area.  To  get  that  service,  they 
must  pay  whatever  rates  the  power  com- 
pany charges.  Obviously,  unless  there 
is  some  group  to  ccmtrol  what  the  com- 
panies do  and  what  they  charge,  the 
public — the  consumers — would  be  at  the 
complete  mercy  of  the  power  companies. 
To  protect  the  public — the  cwisumers — 
regulatory  commissions  wei^  created. 
They  were  created  in  the  States  to  pro- 
tect the  public  as  far  as  intrastate  mat- 
ters are  ooncemed.  And  the  Federal 
oommisslons  were  created  to  protect  the 
public  insofar  as  interstate  transactions 
are  involved.  But  every  commission. 
State  or  Federal,  was  created  solely  to 
protect  the  public.  It  is  perfectly  clefir 
that  a  utility  which  has  a  monopoly  for 
rendering  sm  essentlsJ  service  to  the 
pubUc  needs  no  protection  from  the  pub- 
lic— but  just  as  obviously  the  public 
needs  protection  from  the  utilities.  And 
unless  they  get  that  protection  f  rwn  the 
regulator^'  commissiOTis,  they  are  at  the 
complete  mercy  of  the  utilities. 

I  saw  this  at  first  hand.  For  years  I 
was  counsel  for  a  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive in  North  Dakota.  I  know  how  im- 
portant good  regulation  is  to  the  public. 
I  know  that  because  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  allowing  electric  power 
companies  to  keep  for  th^nselves.  and 
not  pass  on  to  the  consumers,  the  savings 
realized  from  accelerated  depreciation, 
the  consiuners  are  being  compelled  to 
pay  much  higher  rates  for  electricity 
than  they  should  be  paying.  I  also  know 
that  when  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion granted  a  private  power  company  a 
license  to  build  3  small  dams  instead  of 
one  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  it  meant 
that  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  would 
be  denied  the  low-cost  fertilizer  which 
the  high  dam  would  have  made  possible. 
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These  are  only  two  illustrations  out  of 
many  which  show  tasm  oo«tly  to  the  whi- 
siuners — to  the  public — poor  regiilation 

IS. 

If  the  public  only  realized  how  im- 
portant good  regulation  is  to  than,  they 
would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
insure  that  only  men  who  had  the  pub- 
lic interest — the  conaimer's  interest — 
at  heart  would  be  appointed  or  elected 
to  the  regulatory  commissions.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  average  citizen  does  not 
realize  that  he  pays  with  his  own  hard- 
earned  money  for  the  poor  appointments 
made  to  regulatory  commissions.  He 
does  not  understand  that  whenever  a 
commissiQn  allows  a  utility  to  overcharge 
in  its  rates — and  this  happens  all  too 
often — every  consumer  pays  more  on  his 
utility  WH;  that  when  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  allows  increase  after  in- 
crease to  the  big  wholesale  gas  com- 
panies, those  companies  pass  the  in- 
creases on  to  the  retail  gas  companies 
which  serve  the  individual  consumer 
and  the  individual  consumer's  gas  bill 
goes  up.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
every  other  type  of  utility  service. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  carry  this 
message  to  every  one  of  our  citizens.  I 
wish  they  could  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  are  directly  concerned  in  every  ac- 
tion that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— and  every  other  regulatory  com- 
mission— takes.  I  wish  the  pubUc  could 
be  made  to  realize  that  they  pay  the 
cost  of  poor  regulation  both  through  un- 
necessarily high  bills  for  their  utility 
services  and  through  the  increased  costs 
of  the  other  things  they  must  buy. 

Certainly,  the  administration  should 
understand  these  plain  facts  of  life. 
Even  if  it  did  not  understand  these  facts 
before  1956,  It  must  have  Icnown  about 
it  aijuoe  that  time.  Because  in  19S6  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
two  OMM  decided  at  the  same  time. 
made  It  umnlstakably  clear  that  the  sole 
f unciloa  of  the  Federal  Power  Oommia- 
tlon  «a«  to  iMToteot  the  public  Intereet 
In  the  OMea  of  UnUe4  Oos  Pint  Lin^  Co. 
V,  M9bU»  Qm»  iServto*  Corp,  et  ai.  (SM 
13 A  SM).  and  r*4*r9l  Pfmtr  Commit- 
%t/im  V.  Sierro  Paci/lc  Poiocr  Company 
(MO  US.  94t).  the  SupreoM  Court  em- 
ptajolaed  the  fact  "that  the  purpoee  of 
tha  powar  ilvan  tha  CommUelon  u  the 
proieoUon  of  the  public  intereet,  as  die- 
tlnirulahcd  from  the  private  mtereeta  of 
the  utUlUea.** 

These  decisions  by  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court  both  gratified  and  shocked  me.  I 
was  gratified  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  so  plainly  and  clearly  told  the 
Federal  Power  Commistion  what  its 
function  was.  On  the  other  hand.  I  was 
shocked  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  remind  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  why  it  was  created 
and  why  it  existed.  You  would  think 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  know  at  least  that  much.  Despite 
these  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  however,  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  reappoint  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  only  man  on  it  who  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  and  desire  to 
perform  his  duties  as  they  should  be  per- 
formed and  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest. 


I  was  Interested  to  see,  a  few  months 
ago.  an  article  in  the  magazine  Fortune 
Fortime.  you  know,  is  the  magazine  of 
big  business.  It  ran  an  article  which  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  Uie  work  of  our  Fed- 
eral r^^ilatory  commissions.  When  the 
article  discussed  the  Federal  Power 
Commisaion  it  said  that  of  the  five  Com- 
missioners on  that  Commission  there 
was  only  one  who  was  doing  his  job  and 
that  one  was  William  R.  Connole.  This 
was  not  the  appraisal  or  opinion  of  con- 
sumer-minded groups,  but  it  was  the 
conclusien  reached  by  the  magazine  of 
big  business.  I  congratulate  Fortune  for 
conducting  such  a  study  and  making 
such  an  honest  and  objective  presenta- 
tion. But  this  administration,  which 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  instrument  of 
big  business,  refuses  to  go  along  even 
with  the  magazine  of  big  business  when 
that  map:azine  presents  an  honest  and 
fair  story.  Apparently  the  motto  of  this 
administration  is:  "Whether  it  be  right 
or  wrontj,  we  are  always  for  big  business 
and  against  the  consumer." 

In  a  recent  broadcast,  NBC  Commen- 
tator Martin  Agronsky  noted  that  many 
Senators^,  the  mayors  of  large  gas-con- 
suming cities.  10  professors  of  law  and 
government  regulation  at  Columbia. 
Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  and  Yale  Law 
Schools,  many  consimier  groups  and 
major  newspapers  have  urged  the  re- 
appointment of  Mr.  Connole.  and  that 
the  regulatory  commissioners  of  Mr. 
Connole's  home  area — the  New  England 
States — have  praised  him  a.s  being  the 
most  preeminently  qualified  person  in 
New  England  in  the  field  of  regulation. 
Martin  Agronsky   ther.    comments: 

None  of  this  seems  to  h**^  registered  with 
the  President.  The  price  of  dissent,  like 
the  price  of  gaa,  keep*  going  up. 

I  would  make  only  one  addition  to  this 
splendid  statement  by  Martin  Agronsky 
I  would  say  that  the  price  of  dissent, 
when  the  dissent  is  In  favor  of  the  pub- 
Uc, like  the  price  of  gas,  keeps  goirig  up 
I  am  sui»  that  If  the  dissent  was  In  favor 
of  bUr  business,  Uie  commissioner  who 
dlssentetl  would  ha\-e  guaraiiteed  his  re< 
appointment 

Ever  aftnoe  1953,  wt  have  witnessed  Uie 
deterioration  of  our  regulatory  coiiunls- 
slotis  by  Uie  appointment  of  men  who 
have  no  understanding  whatsotvrr  of 
their  duties  and  functions,  of  men  who 
often  disagree  with  and  disapprove  of 
the  very  statutes  they  are  to  enforce. 
But  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
reappoint  to  the  Fedeial  Power  Com- 
mission the  only  man  on  it  who  under- 
stands and  conscientiously  endeavors  to 
do  his  duty— William  R.  Connole— and 
the  explanation  made  for  this  refusal 
establish  a  new  low. 

I  fervently  pray  that  the  Senate  will 
not  permit  this  continuing  deterioration 
in  the  makeup  of  our  Federal  regulatory 
cammls3lons.  The  Senate,  of  course,  has 
no  appointive  powers.  Only  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  the  appointment.  But  I 
sincerely  hope  that  no  man  will  be  con- 
ftened  Who  does  not  understand  that  his 
ftmctlon  as  a  commissioner  is  to  protect 
the  pubKc  Interest,  or  who  does  not  in- 
tend to  do  all  that  he  can  to  protect  the 
public  interest — and  that  means  to  pro- 
tect the  consximer. 


Speech  by  Senator  Kennetli  B.  Keating 
Before  the  Aaiencaas  for  ConpetitiTe 
Enterprise  System,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEiJ 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1960 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Keating  1.  In  Philadelphia.  May  13. 
contains  so  much  of  general  interest  and 
Is  so  soundly  reasoned  that  I  believe  it 
should  receive  much  wider  attention. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congrkssion^  Record  the  speech 
of  Senator  Ke.'\ting  before  the  Ameri- 
can.s  for  the  Competitive  Enterprise  Sys- 
tem, Inc  —ACES. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

.Spexch  or  Snt.\TOK  KEMNrm  B.  Kkatino, 
RrPTTBLicAN.  or  Nrw  Tout,  Befokb  thb 
AMiaicANs  rom  thk  Oomitiiiivk  fc<mm- 
PMSE  Ststzm,  Inc  .  PniLADELraiA.  ICat  13, 

I960 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  thU  afternoon 
to  talk  to  the  Philadelphia  Americans  for  the 
Competitive  Enterprise  System. 

The  purposes  for  which  your  fine  organi- 
zation stands  are  the  greatest  Ideals  of  all 
history — freedom  and  Its  many  facets  It 
motivates  and  Inspires  men.  and  has  done 
so  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  time  It 
Is  mankind's  eternal  trump  card 

Speaking  to  the  ACBB,  I  suppose  I 
should  hare  held  on  to  my  trump  card,  but 
In  30  minutes  or  so  one  can't  do  too  much 
finessing  with  a  subject  as  broad  as  that 
which  I  have  chosen  for  today 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  the  attitude* 
and  Ideas  which  people  have  towards  gov- 
eriunent  nnd  towards  Its  Impiict  on  our 
society 

Let's  begti)  by  getting  things  In  the  proper 
]>er:41>eillve 

All  at  us  « 1th  no  bomII  autw  lpalk>o  have 
b«en  \««tchlng  U^s  recent  gruwii)  of  uux  gniM 
naliauAi  pruduot.  TtUi  U  (he  stalUllo*!  In* 
itox  which  aunu  up  all  ol  th«  kvmkIs  aud 
»i>rvi.es  pr\>duri»d  111  Uis  UltlUd  SlaUM.  "Hie 
r<>aMMk  t<.it  tu  r«celvU>4t  sp^oliU  alWnUoit  lu 
roi«>nl  months  Is  tlial  Uils  lnd«>l  Is  abuui  to 
roat  h  V)0  blUlon  cvr  on»>haU  trUUvm  dollart. 
In  fivct.  Ihr  annual  raU  for  lite  Jtutuary* 
Mimh  quarter  was  MUS  bllUun.  Just  a  bll- 
lion  nhort  of  the  half  trillldn  mark 

I  reallae  full  well  that  we  muKl  not  allow 
our«t<«lve#  to  become  hypnoliaed  by  the  level 
of  thl.«  Indei  of  naUonal  oiitput  There  are 
»tm  a  great  many  queatlnnn  as  to  what  will 
be  the  course  of  o\ir  economy  In  the  months 
ahead.  However,  despite  these  various  un- 
certainties, there  Is  little  doubt  that  at  one 
time  or  another  we  will  reach  and  surpass 
the  half-trinion-dollar  rate  In  fact,  we 
may  have  already  done  so 

It  will.  I  am  sure,  take  a  statistical  f^lant 
to  determine  at  exactly  what  time  this  event 
occurred  Maybe  It  la  happening  right  now 
as  I  am  speaking  Perhaps  It  was  Just  at  the 
moment  that  the  President  wound  up  at 
OrUBth  Stadium  to  throw  out  the  first  Amer- 
ican League  basebaai.  Perhaps  It  happened 
at  3  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

I  am  Impressed  and  excited  by  this  half- 
trllllon-doUar  figure,  because  In  my  mind  It 
alfirms  and  Illustrates  the  great  prosperity 
of  our  Nation — a  record  of  which  aU  a/  us 
can  be  proud.    We  must,  of  coiu^e.  look  to 
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the  future  more  than  we  gloat  over  the  past 
I  know  that  all  of  you  are  concerned,  as  am 
I.  about  the  best  and  most  effective  route 
to  a  gross  naUonal  product  of  $600  billion 
and  then  700 — and  eventually  a  trillion 
dollars. 

In  1959.  total  spending  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  totaled  $97.9  billion. 
This  represents  roughly  20  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  which  means  that 
approximately  $1  out  of  every  $5  spent  In 
1959  was  spent  fur  government. 

On  the  overall,  when  you  compare  national 
Income  and  total  tax  revenues  an  average 
of  1  day  out  of  every  5-day  workweek  goes 
toward  providing  and  malntalnUig  the  serv- 
ices of  our  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. Half  a  day's  wagee  each  week  go  for 
national  defense  alone 

One  mustn't  take  these  figures  lightly 
Because  of  the  high  proportion  of  our  time 
as  well  as  our  income  which  is  devoted  to 
government,  there  Is  every  reason  for  all 
taxpaylng  Americans  to  take  government 
seriously. 

To  an  unhappily  large  proportion  of  Amer- 
icans, government  is  like  a  New  Tears  Bre 
paz^y.  It  comes  once  a  year-  as  do  elec- 
tions—  and  the  rest  of  the  year  Is  spent 
wondering  blearily  why  such  a  fus.s  Is  made 
about  It 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  over  a  decade 
and  as  an  active  private  citizen  for  several,  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  observe  and  study  peo- 
ple's attitudes  toward  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  toward  the  various  uses  to  which 
It  puts  the  over  #90  billion  each  year  which 
we  pay  In  taxes 

I  want,  at  this  point,  to  discuss  tw  dis- 
tinct and  certainly  extreme  attitudes  toward 
government  TTie  first  is  that  of  a  fellow 
whom  I  call  the  "rant  and  raver"  (he's 
the  nonmuslcal  counterjxirt  of  the  "rock 
and  roller")  The  figures  which  I  have  Just 
cited  are  well  known  to  him  He  Is  all  too 
well  aware  of  them  However,  he  makes 
absolutely  no  attempt  to  learn  about  and 
analyze  the  ways  in  which  the  Qovern- 
ment's  rewjurces  are  put  to  use 

InsteAd  of  breaking  down  the  total  cost  of 
government  and  distinguishing  between 
those  governmental  expenditures  which  are 
good  and  necessary  and  those  which  may  be 
bftd  and  unnecoMsary,  he  prefers  U)  general- 
lae  To  Mm  fuvernment  simply  c<«t«  too 
much  and  does  too  little 

In  his  mind,  the  Ftylprn!  (iuvernnimi  is  a 
|Uni  groping  c^arntviknuiK  lM-t(>pll.^  reaching 
m  tvery  direction  and  mraugUnt  pvery  liv- 
ing uuxMti*- receiving  thing  which  it  cnn  lay 
a  tentacle  un»  The  unly  |M»rMm  tu  whom  thr 
txtoptt*  «if  big  gt>vernmri\t  r*s(M>n(U  i»  the 
p<»lmri«n  o<i«nplew>  with  li".<h  t-i^t  plaid 
pants,  and  i«tale  cigar 

The  (Mkliuclni)  deft  in  iJte  Wiiv*  <>t  o«-top| 
oarefully  conUUloiui  the  bri\st  to  upare  frvtm 
his  otrnnglrhoirt  j\\n\  enough  voter*  t«>  get 
him  reelected!  Not  a  happy  picture  aiul 
fortvinately  not  reprtwenUtUe  of  the  attitude 
of  U\f  great  majority  of  Informed  Americans 

The  rum  and  raver"  i»  m<^t  easily  re- 
vealetl  by  what  1  call  the  "exception  decep- 
tion He  B  furious  about  high  taxes,  huge 
bureaucracies,  and  fjayola  The  Oovern- 
mcnt  doe*  too  much  We  ought  to  break 
the  whole  thing  up  But,  the  only  thing 
which  gets  him  madder  than  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  the  refusal  of  the  party  or  parties  In 
poaer  to  make  an  exception  In  order  to  build 
him  a  dam,  grant  him  a  special  pension,  or 
build  a  monument  for  his  great  grand- 
mother's third  cousin,  a  veteran  of  a  battle 
of  long  ago. 

The  second  character  whom  I  want  to  call 
to  your  attention  Is  cleverer  and  perhaps 
more  sophisticated  than  the  "rant  and  raver." 
He  Is  the  "gravy  train  engineer."  He  stArts 
with  the  same  fundamental  assumption  as 
does  the  "rant  and  raver,"  namely  that  the 
Government  already  does  too  mxKb  for  too 
many  people      This  Is  his  first  axiom.     The 


corollary  Is  that  since  everybody  is  so  well 
subsidized,  the  best  and  only  course  of  action 
for  him  is  to  see  to  It  that  he  gets  his  full 
share — and  then  some. 

You  have  heard  this  fellow  many  times. 
'"Look  what  so  and  so  gets  and  how  much 
money  goes  for  something  even  sillier— why 
shouldn"t  I  get  m.y  fair  share  of  the  gravy?'" 

A  serious  fallacy  common  to  the  "gravy 
train  engineer  "  is  the  notion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  anything  it  wants 
far  more  cheaply  and  easily  than  anyone  else. 
In  his  all-unknowing  view,  since  the  Federal 
Government  controls  and  prints  money.  It 
has  or  can  get  as  much  as  It  needs. 

The  victim  of  this  unfortunate  miscon- 
ception, which  for  lack  of  a  better  term  might 
be  called  "mint  madness."  rejects  all  forms 
of  therapy.  He  deliberately  and  blissfully 
adheres  to  his  strange  and  illogical  belief  that 
the  Government  Is  so  big  and  so  unique  that 
the  only  thing  one  needs  to  do  to  make  It 
work  Is  to  plead  successfully  to  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Congress 

TTie  victim  of  "mint  madness"  can  fre- 
quently be  cured  by  a  special  kind  of  shock 
treatment  administered  on  April  15  of  each 
year  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

These  two  Imaginary  and  fictional  char- 
acters, the  "rant  and  raver"  and  the  "gravy 
train  engineer."  are,  of  cisurse,  e\treme5 
And  yet.  isn't  It  true  that  we  often  recognize 
similar  tendencies  In  people  we  know?  In 
fact— If  the  whole  truth  be  known— don  t  we 
hnd  ourselves  falling  on  occasion  into  the 
unfortunate  habits  of  the  "rant  and  raver'" 
and  his  more  sophisticated  fictional  col- 
league? 

What  then  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
attitude  for  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
citizen  In  thlnklni;  about  Government  and  Its 
Impart  upon  his  life? 

In  my  mind.  It  is  important  that  we  focus 
on  the  basic  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
size,  scope,  and  function  of  Government  in 
our  society.  In  brief,  what  should  the  Gov- 
ernment do"*    What  should  It  not  do? 

Let  me  cite  some  common  examples  of 
ways  In  which  these  fundamental  questions 
relate  to  existing  and  proposed  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Insure  home  mortgages,  pay 
teachers"  salaries,  subsidise  our  farm  econ- 
omy build  public  housing,  underwrite  the 
merrhnnt  marine,  finance  the  Weather 
Bureau  j>ay  fur  sihix^l  lunches,  provide  elec- 
tricity, build  thenters.  and  aaalst  private 
cnlleiteii'' 

Thr  uniiwer  to  thr"*'  »e\rr«l  qUMtlona  of 
(KUiKe  depend*  upon  the  phlhwophy  unil 
i(i«»oiogy  of  pverv  Ain»rie«n,  as  *n  tndlvtd* 
unl     <uid  n>  a  rr««e  man 

Knowing  of  the  prituMplen  and  purjM^swi 
•  '(  the  AriCH  I  sn\  sure  that  It  l»  within  IhU 
uniprni  frnmrwi  rk  thnt  you  appmlse  both 
i\rw  pi  ')HM«iii»  for  governmrntnl  nrtlon  and 
il>e  peri ormanre  of  the  Oovernn^ent  in  carry- 
iiif  out  the  vnrloun  actlvltle*  with  which  It 
l»  presently  rhRrjre^l 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  think  about 
government  snd  Its  overall  role  In  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  necessary.  In  addition  XhaX  every 
effort  Ik"  made  to  be  kept  fully  Informed  as 
to  the  Intent  and  mechanics  of  our  various 
major  governmental  programs  This  Is  not 
a  svibject  matter  which  should  be  reserved 
to  academicians  and  politicians  America's 
vigorous  free  press  puts  at  the  disposal  of 
every  citizen  the  means  by  which  to  keep 
Informed  of  the  events  of  the  day  and  of  the 
objectives  and  activities  of  the  varlotis  agen- 
cies of  government  at  all  levels.  This  is  an 
opportunity  which  cannot  and  must  not  be 
neglected. 

I  want  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  partisan  In  stiggestlng  that 
one  take  as  bis  basic  frame  of  reference  an 
anaJjrsis  of  the  proper  sise,  scope,  and  func- 
tion of  government  In  our  aoclety.  There 
are  and  must  be  honest  dlfTerences  of  opin- 
ion   between    our    two    major    parties     (and 


amongst  Individuals  within  each)  as  to  what 
should  and  should  not  be  the  proper  func- 
tions of  government.  Today  I  want  merely 
and  primarily  to  stress  the  importance  of  a 
rational  and  realistic  frame  of  reference  for 
all  Informed  citizens  in  understanding  and 
actively  participating  in  the  vital  buslnes.^ 
of  government.  Such  a  framework  avoids 
the  pitfalls  experienced  by  the  "rant  and 
raver"  and  the  "gravy-train  engineer" 

This  is  by  no  means  all  that  I  intend  to 
say  on  this  subject.  I  would  certainly  be 
short  changing  you  intellectually  if  I  did  not 
address  myself  to  the  type  of  considerations 
which  underlie  the  frame  of  reference  which 
I  have  Just  described  It  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  every  American  define  In  his 
own  mind  those  principles  which  are  of 
greatest  importance  to  our  Nation  and  which 
are  crucial  In  determining  the  proper  size, 
pcope.  and  function  of  our  Government. 

My  recipe  for  good  government  depends, 
above  all.  on  the  wholesome  taste  ol  free- 
dom. This  includes  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion, thought,  and.  certainly  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  you,  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity, which  lE  basic  to  our  American  com- 
petitive-enterprise system. 

The  histtjry  of  our  country  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  economic  expansion,  stem- 
ming from  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system,  has  made 
<niT  Nation  crreat  and  powerful. 

Free  enterprise  does  not  belong  to  one 
social  stratum  or  one  {X)lltlcal  party  It  Is 
an  Inalienable  right.  It  encompvasses  and 
supersedes  all  social,  political,  and  economic 
groupings. 

What  is  the  crux  of  freedom?  Where  does 
it  come  from? 

I  can't  give  you  the  answers.  Fteedom  Is 
delicate  and  Illusive.  Freedom  Is  an  In- 
tangible One  often  cannot  appreciate  Its 
cost  and  understand  its  value  until  It  has 
been  taken  away.  I  am  sure  the  people  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  of  her  lifeless  and  down- 
trodden satellite  nations  understand  this 
proposition  far  better  than   we. 

I  am  confident  that,  as  ACES,  your  unfler- 
.itandlng  of  the  proper  role  of  government  in 
(jur  society  depends  primarily  upon  the  need 
•o  m.unuln  a  structure  of  society  wherein 
people  can  and  must  do  things  for  ihem- 
selveti  ThiK  i$  freedom  in  the  simplewt  pos- 
sible terms  In  a  nutshell,  It  is  therefore 
the  function  of  untrnment  to  do  those 
ihinKK  which  people  cannot  M)d  would  not 
otherwise    take   care   (»f    oji   their    own 

This  h»»d  not  be  «n  ttltogether  nariow  nnd 
unyielding  «>onpept  of  a  free  mv  lety  It  i»  « 
ciuirept  which  can  and  must  grow  and  chanir* 
with  Uir  t4mt>«  An  m»n  of  vuuui,  it  u  ab- 
solutely im)M>rntlv«<  that  yovir  philt«opht<Nt 
of  government  Uwrow  from  the  j>ast,  con- 
fiwm  to  thi>  prrnrnt  and  grapplr  with  the 
fviturr 

The  Federal  Oovernment  does  not  mid 
cannot  stand  nloiif  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  PVderal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernments  of  our  50  States  Is  a  broad  and  vital 
subject,  which  hat  been  all  loo  frequently 
neglected.  Last  year  I  Intrtxluced  a  bill  In 
the  Senate  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  congressional  committee  on  Federal-State 
economic  relations  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  studying  this  entire  subject  and 
then  within  a  limited  time  reporting  back  to 
Congress  with  specific  proposals  for  action 
to  modernize  and  Improve  the  links  between 
Washington  and  our  50  State  capitals.  This 
bill  was  not  approved  In  its  place.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  bill  setting  up  a  commis- 
sion In  the  executive  branch  to  make  a  long- 
ruJi  Ftudy  of  this  general  field. 

To  me  this  Isn't  the  solution.  The  best 
way  to  solve  a  problem  Is  not  merely  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  It 

There  are  many  Important  considerations 
which  arise  here  Our  State  governments 
have    not    been    firm    enough    in    asserting 
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Uiolr  Juri«llctlonal  rights.  For  a  subsidy— 
they  have  all  too  often  sold  themaelTOB 
down  the  Potomac.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Govermnent.  having  preempted  the 
best  sourcee  of  tax  revenue,  has  left  the 
States  little  choice. 

In  giving  attenUon,  as  we  are  today,  to 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  our 
society,  we  mvut  not  ignore  the  role  of 
State  governments  and  their  place  In  the 
Federal  system. 

To  sum  up.  in  evaluaUng  an  existing  or 
proposed  governmental  program,  one  must 
decide  whether  or  not  It  satisfied  his  own 
personal  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  our 
democracy  and  aa  to  the  most  desirable  size 
and  scope  of  the  activlUes  of  government 
in  a  freta  society. 

In  a  democracy,  every  citizen  can  and 
must  think  about  and  parUcipate  actively 
in  thU  process  of  governing  if  his  Nation 
Is  to  perMvere.  The  vitality  and  llfeblood 
of  the  United  SUtea  reau  on  a  spirit  of 
AOttv*  partiolpatton  in  Government  on  the 
part  of  people  like  youreeivea  who  are  »ln- 
c«r«ly  and  oonadentlously  devoted  to  and 
conowned  about  good  government 

Pollttoal  partlcipaUon  la  far  more  than  a 
nne  phr«M.  I  have  given  you  some  of  my 
own  penonal  thoughu  on  this  aubjeet.  In* 
oour«fftnt  AmMlcana  to  be  aouve  otUaana 
and  to  1*1  ou«  and  vote  ia  not  ei^ouih  l\  Is 
neceeaary  ^*^y  «•  *i*u  davote  altMiUtMi  both 
to  the  w«ya  in  wbicb  ciumim  shovUd  pariic* 
tpate  in  governnvettt  and  lu  an  anllghl- 
•nad  and  r«*ltauc  uixdareundluf  n(  the  ma< 
J«v  poltUOAl  and  |«)v«rnm»i\ial  laaviea  of  our 
dat 

I  command  y«\«  »«  ACWI  Uvt  )ftu»r  wlU- 
incnaat  vn  think  Kbttvti  and  lalk  ab(»\u  ih* 
moat  eoivairviollve  and  ixteiuve  at>^>ach  r«vr 
AmaHcana  to  Uka  tii  ih»  big  and  urrlbly 
important  bualneas  ut  g^uarument. 


Amtrkaa  MblBff  Coafrcii  Convcalioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  18.1960 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  on  a  visit  to  a  coal 
mine.  At  the  instance  of  our  mutual 
friend,  Stephen  P.  Dunn,  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  the  Sec- 
retary's party  toured  the  Thomas  Portal 
area  of  Mathies  Mine,  which  is  operated 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Division  of  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  Other  members  of 
the  group  included  Michael  J.  Widman, 
assistant  to  the  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America;  Marling  J.  Ankeny, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines:  Royce 
A.  Hardy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Consolidation  Coal  executives 
George  A.  Shoemaker,  Walter  P.  Schiil- 
ten.  S.  M.  Cassidy,  and  D.  L.  McElroy; 
and  O.  Don  Sullivan  and  Mr.  EKinn.  of 
National  Coal. 

I  commend  Secretary  Seaton  for  his 
interest  in  an  industir  that  is  vital  to 
America  in  peace  and  war.  On  our  re- 
turn trip  to  Washington  after  the  tour  of 
Mathies  Mine,  he  expressed  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  joint  efforts  of  management 
and  labor  that  have  made  this  Nation's 
mines  by  far  the  most  proficient  in  the 
world.    Mr.  Seaton  also  told  me  that  he 


is  eagerly  awaiting  Senate  passage  of 
the  co*l  research  bill  so  that  his  ofBce 
will  be  able  to  undertake  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation  as  soon  as 
it  becoines  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit  to  the  mine  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  May  9,  which 
marked  the  opening  session  of  the 
Amerioan  Mining  Congress  Coal  Conven- 
tion in  Pittsburgh.  The  morning  session 
was  dgvoted  to  a  national  fuels  policy, 
in  which  I  participated  at  the  generous 
request  of  Mr.  Julian  D.  Conover.  execu- 
tive vioe  president  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress.  Among  the  other  panel- 
ists was  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Mr  Aspinall. 

Because  of  my  colleague's  objective 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  fuel  situation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
statement  printed  in  the  Conor kssionai. 
Ricok»  The  coal  Industry  Is  grateful 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  such  an  energetic  and 
Impai'tpal  chalrmiui.  Without  his  dedi- 
cated effort,  coal  r««eai*ch  legislation 
would  not  hav*  reached  the  floor  of  thr 
House  and  CMrled  throuvh  to  suoceae  in 
the  early  weetcs  of  this  aeaalon  HU  con- 
Rcienuous  analysts  of  the  need  for  a  fueiN 
study  "*UI  detrrmme  wheUier  such  an 
invt^uiiMtion  v^-ill  matertnllsr 

r\U)OwU\tt   the   reprint   a(   Chairman 
AaetNM.LN  rtddi"e»«  to  the  w^al  conven- 
tu>n,   I  ask   Uiat   ti\e   brief   remarks  of 
Mr    Slrnhm  r    Dunn  alao  be  prtnteil 
Whpn  t  dlnruiwed  the  pa-wiblllty  of  Iho 
need  tor  a  continental  fuels  study,  Mr 
Dunn  Inferred  to  points  that  would  havo 
a  b^'Ri'lnH  on  the  decision.     His  remfttk.s 
are  brief,  but  they  are  poignant 
The  address*  and  remarks  follow; 
Nattonal  PtrB.«  Policy 
(Staieaient    of    Hon.    Watn«    N     A«knall 
Challrman.   House  Committee   on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,   before  the  Coal  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  May  9,  i960) 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  lo  partici- 
pate Ir.  this  panel  of  the  American  Mining 
Congrass  on  national  fuels  policy. 

The  proposed  study  of  fuels  policy  is  con- 
cerned with  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fuel  resources  of  the  country  It  In- 
volves the  energy  requirements  aiid  supplies 
of  future  generations  It  involves  the  con- 
tinuing competition  that  we  have  between 
the  pf'xlucers  of  fuel  and  energy  I  trust 
that  m  any  policy  that  we  develop  we  shall 
have  &  maximum  degree  of  free  competition 

This  keen  spirit  of  competition  t>etween 
the  fuel  industries  Intrigues  me  It  seems  to 
be  In  the  true  spirit  of  fre«  enterprise.  It 
might  be  Ulcened  for  a  moment  to  the  ad- 
vertising race  l>etween  cigarettes. 

I  wonder  which  is  the  thinJclng  man's 
fuel? 

Eacji  of  the  fuels,  of  course,  maintains 
that  it  is  the  one  tliat  satisfies. 

Which  fuel  would  I  be  Justified  to  walk 
a  mile  for?"  Perhaps  there  is  not  much 
these   days   tiiat    anyone    walkii   a  mile   for 

ThU  question  of  a  national  fuels  policy 
is  ciooely  related  to  my  duties  as  chairman 
of  tne  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Ailalrs.  It  touches  cloeely  In  my  own 
congressional  district,  where  all  of  the  major 
energy  sourciie — coal.  oil.  gas.  waterpower, 
and  atomic  energy — are  well  represented. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  through  its  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee, has  had  before  It  in  this  Con- 
gress   some    unportant    mining    legislation. 


The  first  coal  research  bill  passed  through 
Congress  last  September  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  The  second  coal  research  bill 
has  passed  the  House  and  Is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  Senate  We  are  assured  of  at 
least  Si  million  to  get  this  program  started 
In  Its  first  year  of  operation. 

During  the  p)«8t  year  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  both  Houses  stating  a  national 
minerals  policy.  In  very  general  terms  The 
President  was  asked  to  survey  the  functions 
of  Oovernment  aaencles  and  redirect  them 
where  feasible  to  come  to  the  aid  of  de- 
pressed Industries  and  communities  A  re- 
port to  Congress  was  requested  The  re- 
port has  been  promised  by  the  President's 
ofBce.  but  has  not  been  received 

The  House  has  passed  Important  legislation 
affecting  mineral  leasing  on  Federal  lands 
The  legislation  saves  money  by  simplifying 
pnxredurea  and  raises  revenues  by  increasing 
the  minimum  rentals  for  oil  and  t%M  leaseti 

Of  closer  interest  to  the  ooal  Industry  is 
a  measure,  paased  In  the  first  aeaalon  of  this 
Congress,  raising  the  acreage  of  coal  leases 
in  Alaska  to  the  same  limit  that  applies  \n 
the  other  9Utea 

I  recently  attended  the  first  anniversary 
dinner  tif  the  National  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence In  Waahlngtnn  Tt\»  operators,  owners. 
wurHer*.  r«ilr(>A(1a,  utilities  and  cimaumlng 
industries  making  up  Uis  ouiiferenoe  are  Ut 
be  iHmgrauitatett  (tn  ihelr  unlq\ie  urfaniM- 
iit^ii  Uke  Ukf  Ameriran  Mluing  rni\tr*aa 
and  the  National  CVtal  Aaa«H<lalUMv  It  la  do- 
lu«  a  fine  )t»b  keeiMni  i\\*  (tubllc  lufitrmert 
Ahd  (Mtvising  thikse  tvf  vta  in  (\m\| 
i«l»iion 


\(reM  un  leg- 


t»   Is  olear    I   UUntt    thai   U\»  three  (rest 

rM«>l  ind\t*lrlMi  ot««I.  oil  attrt  (as  are  txiiv- 
di»in«>i\(r\llv  in  afteeH\eni  on  nn»  thliit  H^at 
la  thrti  the  uiwtnute  iHvnsvimer  la  really  the 
kin*  rhp  i^>n»umer  shoMld  have  free  rholre 
of  ihr  ru»l  that  he  wants  to  pxirohaae 

Mo  one  c<>\ild  tertnualy  dlsaitree  that  earh 
of  the  fuel  snd  enerfy  reeourrea  should 
mslce  their  proper  contribution  towartl  the 
public  interest  The  question  Is  In  which 
direction  Is  the  public  Interesf 

In  our  rapidly  growing  economy  the  forces 
of  government  have  become  Increasingly 
significant  It  Is  not  surprising.  I  am  sure, 
when  I  remark  that  competition  between 
fuels  is  marked  by  efforts  to  Infiuence  the 
course  of  government  I  use  the  term  "in- 
fluence "  in  Its  general  sense,  with  no  criti- 
cism Intended 

Let  me  give  you  an  example 

In  Its  report  to  its  stockholders,  a  major 
oil  company  states  Its  public  relations  policy. 
It  says  'During  1959.  as  In  previous  years, 
we  reported  to  the  public  our  views  on  Issues 
affecting  the  company's  operations  "  The 
stiitement  goes  on  "We  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  a  national  fuels  fMslicy,  that,  if 
adopted  would  penalize  consumers  by  re- 
ducing competition  " 

The  writer  of  this  statement  Interprets  the 
movement  for  a  study  of  national  fuels 
policy  as  iin  effort  to  undermine  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  the  American  public  I  take  It 
from  the  Information  that  I  have,  however. 
that  the  Coal  Policy  Conference  and  other 
advocates  are  not  wedded  to  any  precon- 
ceived results  of  a  fuels  policy  study  On 
the  contrary,  the  r«»olution  now  before  Con- 
gress calls  for  an  oojectlve  study  taking  Into 
consideration  conservation  measures  and 
efficient  uses,  rather  than  a  preconceived 
finding  that  consumer  controls  are  needed 

My  information  is  that  the  coal  Industry, 
and  the  industrW*  linked  with  coal,  are 
merely  asking  for  a  study  which  would  look 
Into  the  p>oesiblllty  of  a  set  of  rules  whereby 
each  fuel  source  may  have  a  fair  chance  to 
compete  with  the  others,  with  due  regard  to 
the  wise  use  of  resources.  Insistence  merely 
on  the  status  quo — whatever  it  may  be — 
sometimes  does  not  lead  to  the  beet  results. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  an  address  on  the  coal  industry 
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was  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  Wsher.  president  f»f 
the  Reeouroee  for  the  Futxire  Foundation. 
Dr  Plsher  praised  what  he  called  the  objec- 
tive attitude  ot  the  ooal  Industry  toward 
pending  legislation.  He  said,  and  I  agree, 
tlutt  eo&l  f>eopIe  realise  that  legislative  re- 
quests should  point  to  a  gain  for  the  people 
generally,  not  Just  a  private  gain  for  one 
firm  or  one  industry 

I  would  hope  that  this  Interfuel  rivalry 
will  be  exhibited  to  the  public  on  an  honewt 
iMSls  Exaggerated  statements  building  up 
one  fuel  or  tearing  down  another  should  l>e 
avoided  Mallclnxis  or  distorted  statements 
have  no  place  in  honest  advertising  They 
usually  oome  back  to  haunt  the  one  who 
thought  he  wovild  gain  the  advantage 

On  April  27  my  colleague  on  this  panel. 
Representative  BArTx>R,  addreased  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  recent  Increase  in 
the  quota  for  residual  oil  Imports,  placed  tn 
effect  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  la  an  Incident  that  I  shall  leave  for  his 
discuaalon  with  you  I  will  say  however, 
ihHl  I  have  conferred  with  ooal  Industry 
people  on  the  matter  and  I  have  suggested 
ui  them  that  an  eiamlnntiun  be  made  of 
the  procedure  used  In  setting  the  quotas 
FVankly.  I  was  turprlaed  to  find  that  the 
quotas  are  ael  without  advance  notice  with- 
out open  hearing  and  without  appeal  of 
sMv  kind  within  admlnUiratlve  prtieeaa 

A  ma>ir  ineoiuiistency  In  the  eeonomU 
pnUcv  of  o\ir  (Kiverntnriii  u  evident  He- 
lt»«rts  received  in»«»v  Oovertunent  «le)\ai  tmi«ol« 
t\vnalstentljr  i«ppr>ee  finanelal  rellof  to  do 
msetic  mine*  and  «\lnlo|  industriiHi  fh* 
gr\Mlh<ta  Ptte<1  are  ihat  nnanrlal  aid  l»  un 
ee«»»>«i«Me  slncr  It  «•^>\\l«1  |m\)on|f  or  create 
suhntartn^al  indMotiv  Vi't  tremenoovm  *\\n\m 
have  been  *|teni  W>  aid  r«»rel«t\  nU(\»raU  j»m- 
dueUmt  and  the«e  unmv  do)Mvrtmenti> 
•tmngly  adwcate  a  n»w  i»v»»em  nf  finnnriRi 
aid  trt  esporten  to  m«kr>  thur  fln«n<mK 
problems  simpler 

It  has  t>een  truthfully  suld  that  our  c«iun- 
try  him  dellberateU  exp<'rtert  lt.«  know-l-.o* 
tn  other  lands  and  haj«  Riven  R»t»y  or  loaned 
these  countries  the  funds  to  establish  grpai 
raw  material  eKfx->rtlng  Industries  We  have 
lowered  our  liwlffe  t*>  the(>e  countries  The 
numl>er  of  U  8  Industries  that  are  being 
hurt  or  ruined  l^  mounting  ye;irly  The 
mining  Industry  is  not  alone  In  its  plight 
or  in  Its  plea  for  readjustment  of  the  policy 

The  revised  version  of  the  fuels  policy 
resolution  makes  It  clear  that  the  objective 
of  the  study  is  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  need  for  an  overall  national  fuels  policy. 
and  If  so.  whether  there  is  a  need  for  legis- 
lation to  adopt  or  Implement  a  policy.  The 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  be  set  up 
under  the  resolution  would  submit  Its  re- 
port and  recommendations  within  2  years  to 
Congress.  Thereafter  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  In  the  ustial  manner 

This  8eem.s  to  me  to  t>e  a  fair  procedure. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  he  unfair  to 
any  particular  Industry  or  group 

These  considerations  have  c<invmced  me 
of  the  need  for  the  stucy,  and  I  think  that 
the  method  of  conducting  It  Is  feafiible.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  Joined  with  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  in  introducing  the  re- 
vised resolution.  The  numbers  of  the 
Aspinall -Saylor  bills  an  Hotute  Concurrent 
Resolution  661  and  Hoase  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 662 

I  am  advised  that  tie  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Commltte?,  Judge  SJirrH  of 
Virginia,  has  promised  im  early  hearing  on 
the  Asplnall-Saylor  reso  uUons.  This  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  outlook  for  adoption  of  the 
resolution  In  the  preeect  session. 

A  source  of  some  con  petition  concerning 
the  resolution  is  the  existence  of  a  measure 
to  do  a  rather  similar  Job  as  part  of  a  larger 
ventxire.    I  refer  here  to  the  bill  to  authorise 


the  ••Resources  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1960  •■  This  bill  18  p)ending  before  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  ajid  Insular  Affairs  of 
both  Houses  It  provides  for  the  creation 
of  two  new  permanent  agencies — a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Resources  and 
OonservBtion.  and  a  Council  of  Resources 
and  Conservation  Advisers  in  the  Office  of 
the  President  The  reeources  and  conserva- 
tion bill  covers  a  broader  scope  than  fuel  or 
energy  resources  The  advisory  council  con- 
templated in  the  resourtjes  and  conservation 
hill  Is  similar  to  the  agency  that  was  recom- 
mended In  1962  by  the  Materials  Policy 
Commission  as  a  means  of  ccnrelatlng  In- 
formation and  policy  concerning  materials 
resources. 

The  coal  Industry  and  the  coal  organiza- 
tions have  done  a  good  Job  of  presenting  a 
cnse  fur  a  study  of  national  fuels  policy. 
Indtjstry  Rp<'kesmen  are  prepared  to  docu- 
ment their  cft.'^e  further  at  the  appropriate 
time  You  have  many  friends  who  will  come 
to  your  supptirt  in  committee  and  on  the 
H')u»e  floor  You  are  aastued  of  my  oon- 
unucil  Interest  and  supjKirt  In  this  and 
other  numcrh  uffecuug  the  welfare  of  mines, 
mine  worker*  thetr  famlliei  and  dependent 
ludu*trle»  iiiul  c  'mnumltlet  of  America 

S|\1IM»NT    hY    MkKUN    r     DVNN,    rskalUt-NT, 
NaIIoNAI.    t\>AI     AMHK  lAltUN 

I  t'^uturaiuUte  thv  dutinguuhed  \\»\\*\ 
•uHuliei's  on  tltttr  iiuwv  inieiealluti  state- 
nkeiiUi  rhe  Nalliutal  IXtal  AaaxtciaUiUV  Ivilly 
iiupp.krt«  thr  view  that  tHii\ire«s  Mtouhl 
uiiUait'  s  tH(n>|vr-ehri\»lve  »lvit1y  (4  ths  ttial 
ir(|vilM  MtiiI*    .i|    Ihr    I'lyllrd   Mintea       W»   afe 

wt-ikiMK  vi<M>*lv  with  J>>«>  M«HHty  and  his 
l>.>li>  >  ■\'otf»rrniMp  on  UU»  n\u[  other  matter* 
\ki,l<<h  w<>  reel  nie  eeefhtial  t>>  the  naUonal 
1  1  iiiv  sort  »et  virity  and  which  at  the  M»me 
time  W'  viirt  lend  to  n^rrroi  ineqvilUec  harm- 
lul  to  Uie  c<iaI  indM^try 

It  In  no  necret  thnt  chief  (»ppt>»ltlon  to  the 
oropoiie<l  f\iPi»  dtudy  hns  ctime  fmm  Uiose 
fpRrlnit  pmhlbitlon  or  rin^trlcllon  of  dump 
Ki.k  Mile*  Numerous  oftlclsl  pronovince- 
inrntK  hsve  been  made  ngnlnet  the  practice  of 
(I'.iir.plng  gsf  tntx  Industrlsl  markets  at  prices 
fiu-  bekiw  those  charged  residential  cus- 
tomers I  should  like  to  q>K)te  from  Juet 
me  of  tliese  docimient^  I  think  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  recall  this  statement  from  the  re- 
ports-Issued In  February  1955 — of  the  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Sup- 
plies and  Resources  Policy  It  is  excerpted 
from  the  recommendation  on  sales  below 
coet  by  Interstate   pipeline  comp>anles: 

"Sales  either  for  resale  or  direct  consump- 
tion below  actual  co-st  plus  a  fair  proportion 
of  fixed  charges  winch  drive  out  competing 
fuels  constitute  unfair  competition  and  are 
mimical  U)  a  sound  fuels  economy 

"The  committee  recommends,  therefore, 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  that  will 
prohibit  sales  by  Interstate  pipelines  either 
for  resale  or  for  direct  consumption,  which 
drive  out  comi>etlng  fuels  because  the  charges 
are  below  actual  cost  plus  a  fair  proportion 
of  fixed  charges." 

Gentlemen,  we  believe  that  the  prop>osed 
study  would  further  emphasize  the  need  for 
stopping  this  practice  which  is  patently  un- 
fair which  Illicitly  usurps  coal  markets 

I  might  add  that  I  was  extremely  inter- 
ested In  Congressman  Baylor's  remarks  about 
a  continental  fuels  policy  In  attempting  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  history  of  the  Cana- 
dian gas  cases.  I  observed  that  some  6  or  6 
years  ai?o — I  believe  that  It  was  In  1954 — the 
Federal  Power  Commission  issued  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  Canadian  natural  gas  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  this  country  unless 
the  American  people  were  asstired  of  sup- 
plies through  an  Intergovernmental  agree- 
ment. This  observation  seems  to  Illustrate 
the  possible  need  for  a  continental  fuels 
policy  so  far  as  natural  gas  Is  contwmed. 


Current  developments  in  the  oil  industry 
alao  seem  to  point  up  the  need  for  such  • 
policy.  A  meml>er  of  the  national  ooal  staff 
spoke  in  Minneapolis  this  week.  He  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  current  Minneapolis  Tribune 
containing  an  article  on  plans  for  a  series 
of  pipelines  to  carry  crude  oil  from  Sas- 
katchewan to  the  l^dwest.  The  plans  are 
moet  ambitious  and  wotild  tmtiuestlonably 
have  a  heavy  Impact  on  UjB.  en«^  rupplles 
and  resources.  I  shall  send  the  article  to 
Congressman  8ati-c«  for  whatever  nae  he 
might  t>e  able  to  make  of  It.  Everything 
considered,  a  continental  fuels  policy  may  be 
necessary. 

In  closing,  let  me  congratulate  Julian 
Conover  for  arranging  this  Important  dis- 
cussion as  a  part  of  an  outstanding  coal 
convention 


Coafressmaa  Qiester  Bewles  of  CoamcH- 
cut  InterTiewed  on  "Meet  the  Preii," 
May  8,  IMO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

ur    INMAN* 

IN   IH».  Ht>U'«K  or  HK^MlttSNlATIVIUi 

WertMe^ftffV  May  II,  IIM 

Ml  URAUKMAN  Mr  »ip<Hkkei  un- 
tiri  mittnimou*  nxMirnt  \  mdude  in  the 
»UtM»Kh  th*»  Vrai\*prU»«  of  a  U»)eviiiU>u 
pn>i:rrtm  on  which  t^ur  dlstinisiiliihed  wN 
lo«i?ur,  the  HonorabJe  Cmkstkh  Bowii^, 
i>r  ConnccUcul.  wa.'«  Inl-prvlrwed 

ContircAMnan  Dowlks  appeered  on  the 
Netional     BixMidcnAtlng     Co.     prtxpriun. 

Moet  the  Press,"  on  May  8,  I960,  and 
WR.S  questioned  by  Peter  Llsagor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chalmers  Roberta 
of  the  Washington  Post,  John  Steele  of 
Time-Life.  Inc..  and  Pi-SLnk  Bourgholtzer 
of  NBC  News.  Moderator  was  Ned 
Brooks. 

The  transcript  follows : 
Tkanscript  From  "Mm  the  Pkess" 

Announcek  Now  "Meet  the  Press,  "  pro- 
duced by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak.  Ready  for 
this  spKDntaneous.  unrehearsed  conference 
are  four  of  Americas  top  news  reporters. 
Their  questions  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
their  point  of  view;  It  Is  their  way  of  getting 
a  story  for  you . 

Mr  Brooks  Welcome  once  again  to  "Meet 
the  Press  '  Our  guest  today  is  Congres-s- 
map  Chester  Bowxis,  of  Connecticut  He 
recently  was  chosen  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  will  write  the  platlorra  for 
the  1960  campaign  'V^'ori:  on  the  platform 
already  has  begxin  with  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  Republican  leaders  this  past  week 
ojjened  an  attack  on  the  makeup  of  Con- 
gressman BowLxs"  committee.  They  said  it 
Is  dominated  by  radicals  of  previous  cam- 
paigns. Congressman  Bowixs  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  dark  horse  candi- 
date for  President,  but  he  has  declared  his 
support  for  Senator  John  Kenntdy.  He  is 
serving  as  an  adviser  to  Senator  Kennedy 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy 

Congressman  Bowles  was  the  wartime 
Administrator  of  Government  price  controls. 
He  later  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  he  served  as  our  Ambassador  to 
India.  He  wras  elected  to  Congress  in  1958. 
His  books  and  articles  on  both  foreign  and 
domestic    affairs   have    been   widely    quoted. 

Mr.  BotmcHOLTZB..  Mr.  Bowles,  if  you 
were  foreign  policy  adviser  to  a  President, 
rather  than  to  a  candidate,  in  this  situation 
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whera  an  Amwic&n  pilot  ham  b«en  shot  <toim 
by  th«  HnTTt*"'  and  luw  admitted  being  a 
•py.  wouM  you  mItIm  ju«t  Mlinlttln«  that 
ba  WM  a  spy  u  baa  been  done? 

BepreeentaUT*  Bowi.xs.  Tou  bava  aaked 
a  Tery  tousb  one.  It  aeema  to  me  tbat  tbe 
admlnlatratlon  did  about  all  tbey  could  wltb 
a  Tery,  T«ry  dlflcult,  very  unpleasant  and 
blgbly  embanaaaing  altuatlon.  It  la  pretty 
clear  tbat  Ur.  KhruabcbeT  knew  wbat  was 
going  on.  He  i4>pears  to  have  tbe  evidence 
wltb  wblcb  be  could  confront  the  world  and 
presumably  pertuade  tbe  world.  I  think  It 
would  bave  only  made  a  bad  situation — and 
I  tblnk  It  Is  a  very  bad  situation — worse  If 
we  bad  tried  to  cover  It  up 

lir.  BooBOBOLnBL  On  tbe  same  question 
there  are  a  kX  of  aspects,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing partleularly  wbat  your  viewpoint  would 
be.  tM^fc^ng  of  tbe  upcoming  administra- 
tion, on  tbe  point  of  tbe  President  being  un- 
aware at  sucb  an  activity,  as  apparently  Is 
tbe  caae  In  tbla  Incident.  Do  you  think  tbe 
Preahtent  aboold  be  kept  p\u-poeely  unaware 
of  certain  IntaUlgenoe  operations? 

Repreeentatlve  Bowua.  Let's  start  wltb  tbe 
fact  tbat  I  believe  this  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  probably  tbe  most  embarrassing  and 
In  soma  ways  shocking,  occurrence  in  the 
laat  7  or  8  years.  It  la  terribly  embarrassing. 
dlfflciUt:  It  baa  put  us  in  a  very  bad  situation 
before  the  world.  We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
more  ot  It. 

I  wish  I  were  talking  about  It  2  or  3  days 
from  now  when  perhafts  we  will  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  settle  down  and  think  It 
through,  and  certainly  anything  I  say  I  want 
to  be  sure  Is  very  responsible  and  thought- 
ful. beca\ue  no  one  has  any  desire  to  make 
this  worse,  certainly  not  for  partisan  reasons 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  whole  situation  has 
placed  the  State  Department  in  the  position 
of  having  deliberately  told  a  falsehood.  We 
as8un\ed  tbey  did  not  know  the  actual  facts, 
that  these  facta  were  simply  given  them  As 
you  go  on  to  say.  the  President  himself  is 
placed  In  the  position  of  not  apF>earing  to 
know  a  very  major  development  In  regard 
to  our  foreign  policy.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  encouraged  to  be  suspicious  of  us.  They 
are  already  very  suspicious  on  this  whole 
matter  of  controls  inspection.  They  have 
always  charged  that  the  reason  we  want  this 
Inspection  is  for  spying  work  and  espionage 
generally  They  also  have  been  granted  a 
beautiful  opportunity  to  use  this,  and  they 
will  use  It  certainly  very  adroitly  lo  em- 
barrass us  and  to  weaken  our  already  weak 
position  as  we  approach  the  summit  And 
the  whole  world  has  been  given  a  very  deep 
contrast  between  our  apparent  desire  for 
peace,  our  desire  to  try  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
while  carrying  on  this  kind  of  activity  al- 
mo6t  simultaneously  I  think  It  is  a  very  bad 
situation. 

Mr.  Stkxuc.  I  want  to  get  one  thing 
straight.  Are  you  criticizing  the  activities 
of  the  plane,  or  are  you  criticizing  the  pilot 
getting  caught? 

Repreeentatlve  Bowlxs.  Let  me  say  this 
that  I  don't  think  any  one  of  us.  as  simply 
an  outalder  and  a  newspaper  reader,  as  I 
am.  can  know  wbat  Is  essential  here  in  the 
way  of  espionage.  We  ail  are  realists.  We 
all  know  that  this  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
world.  We  know  we  are  at  a  disadvantage, 
that  the  Soviet  is  a  closed  police  state  and 
has  certain  very  great  advantages  over  us. 
However.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not 
really  the  point  here  The  point  Is  the 
timing  This  may  be  necessary  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  depending,  of  covu-se,  on 
the  technical  problems,  of  how  great  our 
lack  of  knowledge  really  Ls.  But  the  point 
is,  we  are  (x-eparlng  for  a  summit  meeting. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world  may  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  talk  with  them  on  a  baala  of 
mutual  trust,  or  at  least  some  greater  de- 
gree of  mutual  trust.  By  timing  this  par- 
ticular   excursion    at    this    particular    time. 


we  ba«e  cerUinly  gone  a  long  way  to  un- 
dermine tbat  hope. 

lir.  &nMLM.  Let's  see  if  I  understand 
Tou  mpan  tb»ae  activities  are  all  right  ex- 
cept when  we  bave  an  International  meet- 
ing, la  |bat  correct? 

Re{»«aenUtve  Bowlis.  I  don't  know  that 
they  ane  aU  right  at  all.  becauaa  I  don't  know 
the  Inaide  story  of  bow  miKb  information 
we  bave  or  what  we  lack  or  wbat  risks 
should  be  required  to  get  It.  I  would  as- 
sume that  w<!  should  not  do  thla  sort  of 
thing  (or  a  miu-glzuil  gain.  Only  If  the  gain 
was  so  very,  very  vital  to  our  seciu*lty  that 
It  could  be  Juatlfled  on  tbe  basis  of  our 
national  security  to  the  utmost  degree.  But 
the  point  Is  that  here  we  are  in  a  very 
delicate  poaitlon.  and  certainly  this  would 
be  a  time  to  ;>e  far  more  circumspect  than 
obvloutly  thete  people  have  been.  I  think 
they  bave  committed  a  very  gross  case  of 
mlsju<%ment.  and  I  think  It  is  blgbly  reck- 
less, and  I  think  It  la  dangerous  and  htirtful 
Mr.  Stkxlx.  Tou  are  the  foreign  policy 
adviser  to  Senator  Kknkkot  and  presumably 
will  become  Secretary  of  State  If  he  Is 
elected  Prealdont. 

Repreaentatve    Bowt-aa     I    wouldn't    pre- 
sume that  for  one  minute 
Mr    8TXXI.E.  Tou  would  not  presume  It? 
Representat  ve  Bowlxs.  No     There  will  be 
lots   of  poeslbllltles. 

Mr  6TKS1.X.  There  has  been  talk  of  keep- 
ing th«  candl<latae  informed  about  develop- 
ments In  foreign  policy.  Have  you  been  kept 
Infornwd  as  t>  these  flights,  either  as  Sen- 
ator Kennidt  s  foreign  policy  adviser  or  as 
a  member  oi  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee? 

Reptesentative  Bowlxs  No,  I  have  not 
heard  of  thenr .  I  have  not  been  kept  advised 
in  any  way.  ind  I  doubt  that  he  has  I 
am  very  sure  that  none  of  us  have 

Mr  RoBEXi^.  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
politic*  for  <i  minute.  Bverybody  says  you 
are  a  darkhorse  In  the  Democratic  outlook 
It  seearu  apparent  or  possible  that  the  con- 
vention may  be  deadlocked  In  Los  Angeles 
for  scene  time.  If  tbat  happened,  and  if 
there  was  a  torn  to  you  as  a  posalble  com- 
promiae  candidate,   would  you  accept? 

Representative  Bowlxs.  I  think  this  talk 
of  my  being  a  darkhorse  is  rather  far- 
fetched I  a;n  grateful  for  the  friends  I 
have  had  around  the  country  who  have  ad- 
vanced it.  an<l  I  have  been  flattered  by  it, 
and  naturally  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
what  t  have  l)een  trying  to  say  over  a  long 
period  of  years  has  at  least  taken  hold  with 
some  people.  However,  I  have  never  taken 
it  seriously.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  dis- 
covirage  it  I  am  for  Jack  Kximnedy.  flrst. 
last.  $nd  always.  I  am  sticking  right 
thoroughly  w  tb  him,  and  I  think  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  non  Inated. 

Mr.  RoBEBT! .  As  you  would  say.  if  I  was  a 
wltneas  on  th4  Hill,  that  is  not  a  responsive 
answet.  Can';  you  tell  me  yes  or  no,  if 
drafted  would  you  accept? 

Representative  Bowlxs.  It  is  such  an  Im- 
poeaible  situaUon  I  can't  even  visualize  It 
I  was  brough:  up  under  P.  O.  R  He  said 
never  answer  jueetlons  that  have  that  much 
"11"  in  them.  They  are  too  far  and  too  re- 
mote. 

Mr.  RoB«MTJ .  Let  me  turn  it  around  the 
other  way:  W  11  you  make  a  Sherman  state- 
ment that  you  wouldn't  accept  It  if  it  were 
offered  ? 

Representat  ve  Bowlxs.  I  think  I  would 
look  very  silly  and  presumptuous  if  I  did 

Mr.  LisAcoa  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in 
connection  wl:ii  an  earlier  question,  do  you 
think  the  Democrats  ought  to  be  kept  in- 
formed on  baa.c  foreign  policy  developments, 
specifically  on  tbe  nuolear  test  suspension 
talks?  Won't  tbe  Senate  have  to  ratify  any 
treaty  we  mlgat  agree  to.  and  do  you  tbink 
tbe  Ssnate  numbers,  tbe  Democratic  mem- 
bers, the  Important  ones,  are  being  taken  In- 
to those  councils  sufficiently — — 


Representative  Bowlxs.  No.  I  don't.  I 
think  it  is  very  bad.  Let's  go  back  to  1918. 
In  October  1918  Woodrow  Wilson  made  a 
very  partisan  appctal  for  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Congress.  He  got  Instead  a  Re- 
publican Congreaa  elected  in  tbe  blelectlon. 
the  off-year  election,  of  1918.  He  then  left 
3  weeks  later  for  the  peace  conference  in 
Paris  taking  with  him  only  one  Republican 
who  was  so  far  down  tbe  Hue  in  Republican 
clrclea  that  people  didn't  even  know  be  was 
a  Republican.  W.nlle  I  am  a  tremendous 
adnUrer  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  feel  be  Is  one 
of  the  really  great  Americana  of  all  times. 
I  think  that  was  loi  abysmal  political  mis- 
take. It  led  the  aay  to  a  good  deal  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  challenge  and  diffi- 
culty and  final  frustration  In  tbe  U.S.  Sen- 
ate when  we  failed  to  get  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  tbe  Le<igue  of  Natlona  through. 
I  might  say  that  I  think  tbla  admliUatratlon 
is  making  the  self -same  error 

Mr.  LiSAooa.  Would  you  say  that  tbey 
ought  then  to  take  Democratic  Senators  to 
the  sununlt  conference? 

Representative  Bowlxs.  I  osrtalnly  tblnk 
they  should  I  think  they  ought  to  be  kept 
more  carefully  Informed.  We  have  noi  bad 
honest  blpartisanatilp  in  thess  last  7  or  8 
years.  I  think  It  Is  dangerous  not  to  bave 
It.  I  tbink  tbe  Democrats  under  tbe  cir- 
cumstances bave  behaved  wltb  a  good  deal 
of  responsibility.  In  tbe  absence  of  real  bi- 
partisanship 

Mr  LiSAGOB.  On  another  point,  in  Mil- 
waukee last  night.  I  believe  you  made  a 
speech  blaming  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's bitter  blas'^  at  the  United  States  re- 
cently on  what  you  called  China  and  the 
extreme  rightists  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
suggesting,  according  to  tbe  accounts  I  read. 
that  these  people  want  to  torpedo  a  sunxmlt 
conference  How  do  you  square  tbat  kind 
of  a  statement  with  the  general  belief  here 
in  Washington  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  needa 
peace  and  needs  certain  relaxation  in  order 
to  get  his  7-year  phtn  to  work? 

Representative  Bdwlxs.  My  statement  as  It 
was  quoted — I  haven't  seen  the  paper — that 
wouldn't  be  quite  accurate  If  that  is  the  way 
It  appeared 

What  I  asked  wtui  the  question.  How  much 
influence  have  the  Chinese  had  in  this  situ- 
ation: how  much  influence  does  exist  among 
the  old  Stalinist  regime  within  the  Soviet 
Union?  I  asked  that  as  a  question,  and  I 
think  It  is  a  very  proper  question,  too  The 
Chinese  have  always  timed  a  lot  of  their  In- 
transigence in  the  Par  East,  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  and  the  rest,  for  Just  the  periods  when 
we  were  trying  to  negotiate  and  talk  with 
the  Soviet.  It  is  my  guess  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev would  really  like  to  try  to  develop  an 
easier  atmoephere,  here.  I  felt  thla  strongly 
when  I  saw  him  and  talked  with  him  a  little 
over  3  years  ago  In  Moscow.  I  had  a  long  3- 
hovir  talk  with  hlro,  and  I  came  out  of  It 
quite  convinced  that  he  wanted  a  detente:  he 
wanted  to  see  the  situation  ease;  he  felt  the 
need  of  It  for  his  own  country,  but  he  waa 
highly  suspicious  iind  feeling  his  way.  It 
would  seem  to  me  clearly  that  thla  la  not  In 
the  Interests,  necessarily  of  the  Mao  Tse- 
tung  government  In  Peking.  They  naturally 
want  to  keep  the  cold  war  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  Just  as 
active  and  vigorous  as  they  possibly  can, 
because  this  assures  them  of  a  flow  of  ma- 
terial and  loans  and  all  the  things  they  need 
from  the  Soviet  Union  I  would  assume 
that  there  is  quite  a  clash  here,  at  least  a 
potential  clash,  between  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Interests  and  the  Kremlin's  interests 

air  LisAcoR.  But  do  you  not  believe  that 
Mr  Khrushchev  Is  secure  enough  today  In 
Russia  so  that  he  can  move  on  toward  relaxa- 
tion If  he  BO  chooses  at  a  stunmer  conference? 

Representative  B>3wlxs.  I  don't  tblnk  we 
really  know.  I  ho{>e  so.  I  visited  Belgrade 
this  November.  I  wanted  to  go  there  to  talk 
to  sc«ne  of  the  Tuijoslavs  who  often  follow 
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pretty  much  the  Sovliit  line.  For  instance, 
in  regard  to  Berlin,  thi-ir  line  is  almost  Iden- 
tical with  the  Soviet.  3ut  they  do  have  some 
Insight  on  what  Is  gdng  on  in  the  S<:;vlet 
Union  and  also  In  Chli.a.  I  wanted  to  try  to 
probe  this  question  wi  h  them.  There  is  the 
general  feeling  there  that  Mao  Tse-tung's 
government  In  Peking  had  some  contacts 
and  some  hope  for  support  of  an  extreme 
position  from  certain  dements  In  the  Soviet 
military.  I  dont  think  they  knew  it  for  a 
fact,  but  they  are  Incl.ned  to  feel  that  this 
was  the  case. 

Mr.  BotJRGHOLTzm,  I  d  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Bowles,  din-cted  to  your  role  as 
chairman  of  the  platform  committee  Tou 
have  spoken  In  many  of  your  speeches  about 
the  challenge  of  Soviet  economic  ability  and 
their  production  and  lo  on.  In  translating 
this  Into  an  American  program,  would  you 
suggest  that  the  Russians  have  developed  the 
art  of  economic  planning  to  a  point  that  we 
.should  perhaps  copy  thflr  planning  methods' 

Representative  Bowles.  I  don't  think  that 
Is  necessary.  I  am  concerned  about  our 
alow  lack  of  growth.  Indeed,  if  you  were  to 
ask  me  wbat  I  though  waa  the  single  moet 
important  question  l>efore  the  American 
people  today  It  woulc  be  our  capacity  to 
grow  at  a  much  faster  rate  without  inflation, 
wltb  atable  prlcea  I  feel  If  we  can  develop 
our  growth  rate  to  around  5  percent  or  4'-i 
percent  without  rlslnf  prices — I  think  we 
can  do  all  of  these  things:  We  can  build 
up  our  defenses  adeqvately:  we  can  tackle 
questions  of  foreign  ad:  we  can  build  the 
schools  we  need:  we  caii  get  rid  of  our  slums: 
we  can  build  this  cnii  itry  as  the  dynamic, 
positive  force  it  ehoul  1  be  in  world  aJTairs 
And  If  we  don'v  grow  last  enough,  we  can't 
I  think  the  Interesting  thing  is  thin  The 
Soviet  Union  is  growir  g  at  a  rate  of  about 
7  percent  annually  Hut  so  is  capitalistic 
Germany.  So  Is  c.-^pltallstlc  Mexico  So  Is 
capitalistic  Japan  Itideed,  I  think  the 
average  growth  rate  1 1  western  Euroi)e  is 
around  6  percent,  all  under  capitalism 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  system 
It  is  simply  that  the  tystem  Is  nou'  In  the 
hands  at  rather  timid  |>eople  who  are  think- 
ing timidly,  and  I  Jvst  don't  think  they 
have  enough  confldeno'  in  the  dynamism  of 
thla  economy. 

Mr  BoracHoLTZES  'Vou  would  say  that  it 
doesn't  require  a  greater  degree  of  Federal 
planning,  then? 

Representative  Bowles  I  would  think 
that  the  question  of  latlonal  goals  Is  re- 
lated to  this,  and  I  vould  certainly  favor 
this,  Mr.  Hoover  originally  suggested  It 
bark  In  1930  I  have  talked  about  It,  and 
so  have  many  other  people  since  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  goo«l  thing  to  hold  hear- 
ings every  summer,  let's  say.  before  a  com- 
mittee or  board  of  v?ry  highly  respected 
Americans,  representir.g  all  qualities  and 
areas  of  our  economy,  f  nd  talk  out  and  plan 
to  see  what  our  goals  should  be  In  housing, 
and  schools,  and  roads  and  urban  renewal, 
and  defense,  and  all  these  other  facets  of 
our  economy.  But  I  don't  think  the  plans 
should  have  any  particular  bite  to  them  In 
the  sense  that  they  ar«  totalitarian  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  I  think  we  simply  set 
the  direction  In  which  we  like  to  go,  and 
familiarize  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple fully  with  where  we  cah  go  and  where 
we  need  to  go  If  we  a-e  going  to  do  what 
we  have  to  do  in  this  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Brooks  Congrea.man,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  cover  a  g'eat  many  domestic 
subjects  In  the  platforn.  I  am  wondering 
to  what  extent  the  Sou  Ji  Is  going  to  be  rec- 
ognized In  the  drafting  of  the  platform? 

Representative  Bowlis  The  South  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  bave  l:a  big  chance  to  be 
heard  aa  la  tbe  Eaat  aitd  tbe  West  and  the 
North.  All  sections  are.  My  own  views  on 
all  these  questions  are  pietty  well  established. 


I  have  written  and  spoken  a  lot  on  them, 
but  I  am  simply  one  member  of  an  110-man- 
anci-woman  committee 

Mr  Brooks.  The  next  question  that  comes 
DUt  of  that:  are  you  ready  to  risk  a  walk -out 
of  some  of  the  southern  delegates  if  you 
write  a  civil  rights  plank  which  is  not  accept- 
able to  them? 

Representative  Bowles.  Some  people  have 
gone  so  far  aa  to  become  very  annoyed  with 
some  of  our  Democratic  brethren  to  the  south 
and  have  said,  'What  if  they  do  walk  out: 
let's  do  whatever  Is  required  even  to  see  that 
they  do  walk  out."  I  simply  can't  accept  this. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  Demcx:ratlc  Party  re- 
main a  united  party  We  are  the  only  na- 
tional party,  and  I  think  this  Is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. It  also  carries  with  It  certain  prob- 
lenxs:  because  it  is  a  national  party,  our 
whole  difficulty  of  getting  a  consensus  Is 
obviously  much  greater,  but  my  guess  Is  that 
we  can  work  this  out.  There  are  lots  of  gcxxl, 
forward-looking  groups  of  people  in  the 
South,  who  I  know  understand  this  world  we 
are  living  in,  who  believe  In  the  dignity  of 
man  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  word  of 
th  ;i  great  Virginian,  a  former  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  asserted  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  I  think  we  can  handle 
this,  and  I  think  our  Republican  friends,  I 
suppose,  are  hoping  we  can't,  but  I  am  very 
confident  that  we  can 

Mr  Stexle  a  couple  of  your  Republican 
friends  the  other  day.  Senator  Goldwatsx 
and  Congre6.«man  Mh-ler.  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  campaign  committees,  said 
that  your  whole  committee  was  master- 
minded by  a  few  radicals  with  leftover  ideas. 
Is  this  correct? 

Representative  Bowles  1  saw  that,  and  I 
was  very  Intrigued  because  he  simply  listed 
the  people  who  have  written  the  various 
council  reports,  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Demcwratlc  Party  I  know  all  these  peo- 
ple very  well,  I  think  they  are  remarkably 
fine  men,  and  many  of  them  are  my  very 
gocxl  friends,  and  I  admire  them  very  greatly 
So  here  you  have  definitely  guilt  by  associa- 
tion on  my  part.  But  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  this  very 
day,  Mr.  Goldwatex  al-so  teed  off  against  Mr 
Elsenhower  who,  he  said,  was  dabbling  In 
socialized  medicine,  and  he  also  accused  Mr. 
f'lemming  of  going  In  for  a  "dime  store  New 
Deal."    So.  I'm  in  highly  respectable  company. 

Mr  Steele  One  of  the  gentlemen  from 
your  own  State,  Senator  Bush,  on  a  some- 
what different  line,  had  a  f>rop>osal  that  each 
platfcHTn  plank  <^arry  a  price  tag.  how  much 
It  was  going  to  cost.  Tou  are  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee.  Do 
you  think  this  is  a  good  Idea? 

Representative  Bowles.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  that.  I  don't  think  It  Is  very 
practical  because  I  don't  think  we  can  al- 
ways tell  Just  what  It  will  cost,  but  I  think 
it  Is  perfectly  fine  to  know  what  it  costs.  I 
also  think  we  ought  to  know  what  It  will 
cost  not  to  do  some  of  these  things.  What 
are  our  slums  costing  us  today?  What  Is  an 
inadequate  military  ooeting  us?  Wbat  Is  In- 
adequate foreign  aid  costing  us?  What  is 
inadequate  education  costing  tis?  Let  us 
know  the  cost  of  not  doing  things  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  doing  them. 

Mr  Roberts.  I  was  reading  a  magazine 
artlcJe  you  have  written  about  the  China 
problem  recently,  and  one  thing  struck  me. 
The  man  you  are  supporting,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, has  said  publicly  that  If  he  were  elect- 
ed he  would  do  something  about  ending  the 
American  (commitment  to  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  the  offshore  Islands.  But  I  notice 
you  avoided  that  question,  or  did  not  men- 
tion It.     Do  you  disagree  with  him  on  this? 

Representative  Bowles.  No.  I  think  we 
are  very  wrong  to  stake  the  future  of  our 
American  prestige  and  streng^  on  two  Is- 
lands Just  off  the  coast  of  Chins.    I  also  feel 


it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  get  off  those 
Islands  under  flre  and  under  pressure.  I 
think  that  la  the  difficulty.  When  there  Is  no 
pressure,  I  agree  that  we  should  try  to  nego- 
tiate our  way  off  them,  neutralize  them,  find 
some  way  to  neutralise  this  thumb  tbat  we 
have  that  la  sort  of  sticking  In  the  Oom- 
muntst's  eye. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  expect  In  tbe  plat- 
form this  year  that  for  the  first  time  tbe 
Democrats  will  come  out  In  favor  of  a  two- 
China  policy? 

Representative  Bowtlks.  I  don't  know,  be- 
cause, of  course.  I  c&n't  si>eak  for  this  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
recognition  question  Is  pretty  much  a  dead- 
end street  If  we  could  vlsuallae  our  Govern- 
ment calling  up  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  say- 
ing. "Look,  we  have  decided  to  recognize  yotir 
people,"  I  think  he'd  get  a  very  fast  answer 
back  which  would  be  "Do  you  recognize  our 
sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Taiwan  or  For- 
mosa? "  And  we  would  say.  "Of  course  not. 
we  will  defend  Formosa,"  as.  of  course,  wc 
must.  I  think  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung  would  then 
hang  up  the  telephone  and  that  would  end 
the  converaauon.  I  think  our  China  policv 
really  ought  to  start  with  that  point.  What 
we  need  Is  h  China  policy  that  goes  beyond 
this  narrow  debate,  this  ratber  sterile  de- 
bate on  recognition  and  goes  to  tbe  question 
of  how  we  can  make  some  contacts  with  the 
Chinese  people.  I  think  we  have  something 
to  learn  from  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  From  1918  to  1933  we  did  not  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  Union.  We  had  all  kinds  of 
contacts  with  the  Russian  people,  however 
We  sent  our  newspapermen  there:  many  of 
them  went  there:  many  Russians  came  liere 
tradesmen,  and  engineers,  and  doctors,  and 
people  from  \miversitles,  and  we  had  contacts 
uv-ith  China. 

I  hapjjen  to  think  that  China  la  probably 
the  biggest  question,  the  biggest  challenge 
that  we  are  going  to  meet  in  these  next  20 
years.  I  think  China  Is  inherently  aggres- 
sive in  many  of  the  situations  that  exi.st 
there.  It  has  too  little  land,  too  many  peo- 
ple, too  few  resources,  and  worse  still,  po- 
litically and  economically  and  militarily 
soft  neighbors,  which  almost  Invite  aggres- 
sion. We  are  not  coping  with  this  problem 
I  don  t  think  we  have  a  plan  for  what  we 
would  do  if  the  Chinese  started  to  move  Into 
southeast  Asia.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
plan,  a  comprehensive  one,  a  military  plan, 
a  political  plan,  an  economic  plan  I  think 
that  there  is  some  hope  here — it  may  be  a 
very  farfetched  hope — that  we  may  have 
some  slttiations  here  where  our  interests 
cross  with  the  Russians,  It  is  conceivable 
that  they  are  as  frightened  of  this  possible 
development  as  many  of  tis  are. 

Mr.  LiSACWR.  You  have  written  that  there 
is  a  national  consensus  In  this  countrj-  on 
foreign  policy.     Do  you  still  believe  that? 

Representative  Bowles.  I  believe  It  very 
deeply,  and  1  have  been  all  over  the  United 
States  in  the  last  many  months,  traveling 
from  one  end  to  anoth«-,  talking  to  all 
kinds  of  people,  and  I  feel  an  extraordinary 
feeling  of  oneness  to  a  degree  with  all  kinds 
of  audiences. 

Mr.  LisACOR.  Doesn't  that  bring  us  down 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  really  going  to  vote 
on  personalities  then  In  this  election  Insofar 
as  foreign  policy  Is  concerned?  It  Isn't  a 
question  of  which  man  you  chcxjse  is  better 
qualified  to  lead  you? 

Representative  Bowles  I  hate  to  disagree 
when  we  are  so  close  to  the  end  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  will  have  to  disagree  with  that. 
I  do  feel  the  approaches,  what  the  two  par- 
ties say  they  are  for.  are  quite  similar.  They 
are  both  for  peace;  they  are  for  negotiation; 
they  are  against  colonialism;  tbey  are  for 
foreign  aid,  and  so  on.  When  you  begin  to 
examine  the  way  these  two  ptirties  go  after 
these  objectives,  you  find  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference.   First    of    all,    the    Republicans,    I 
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think,  accept  thte  world  of  chance  with  gre«t 
unbApplnMs.  They  would  like  to  we  urtrj- 
thing  froaen — If  everything  would  only  stand 
still.  \S  only  Africa  would  stand  still  and 
Asia  and  Europe  and  lAtln  America. 

I  think  we  Democrats  recognize  that  we 
are  In  a  revolutionary  world  of  great  change, 
enormous  potential.  That  this  revolution  Is 
not  something  we  should  be  frightened  of; 
It  Is  something  we  should  welcome,  some- 
thing we  should  try  to  influence  and  poel- 
ilvely.  creatively  push  In  the  direction  of 
greater  btiman  dignity. 

I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  difference 
here.  Kmerson  once  summed  It  up  In  saying 
that  wherever  there  Is  politics  you  win  find 
people  grouping  around  two  Ideas,  one  asso- 
ciated with  memory  and  the  other  associated 
with  hope.  I  think  our  party  Is  the  party 
of  hope. 

Mr.  LisAooa.  Could  I  be  a  little  more  spe- 
cific: How  then  do  you  disagree  with  Vice 
President  Nixon  basically  on  foreign  policy? 

Representatives  Bowles.  I  think  we  dis- 
agree on  approach,  largely.  I  think  his  ap- 
proach would  be  more  expedient.  I  think 
his  military  aid  program  woiild  probably  be 
much  more  expedient  than  ours.  I  think 
It  would  be  leas  creative.  I  think  there  will 
be  less  emphasis  on  the  Inltliitlve — not  nec- 
essarily because  Mr.  Nnroir  himself  feels  that 
way,  but  after  all.  he  Is  tied  to  Mr.  Hallzck. 
and  I  might  also  say  he  Is  tied  to  ICr.  Gold- 
WATB.  who  has  been  brought  already  Into 
this  particular  broadcast.  He  has  to  settle 
with  those  people. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  Interrupt.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gressman Bowles,  for  being  with  us. 


A  Thooghtfal  Proposal  for  Shorter  Cara- 
paigvi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

or  coNiracncuT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATI\'E5 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1960 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  Connec- 
ticut, the  Honorable  John  S.  Mon.^gan, 
has  advanced  a  proposal  to  shorten  our 
national  election  campaigns.  I  think 
his  suggestion  makes  excellent  sense.  I 
commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleagues  his  article  from  the  May  8, 
1960,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, entitled  "Campaign  for  Short  Cam- 
paigns." 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

CAMPAIOIf     FOB     SHOKT     CaMPIICICS — A      CON- 
CKKS8MAN     CONTSNDS    THAT     MaJTT     ILLS    OF 

Oua  PR«sroE:«TiAL  Election  Ststxm  Cottld 
Be  RxinrotED  Simplt  bt  Crrnwo  thx  TiBrt 
BETWEXjr   CONVKimONS  AND   Eliction   Day 
(By  John  S.  Monagan) 

Washington. — Any  thoughtful  American 
mvist  admit  that  our  presidential  campaigns 
have  got  completely  out  of  band.  When  It 
comes  to  the  method  of  choosing  our  princi- 
pal administrative  officer,  we  rank  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  democratic  coun- 
tries. 

I  find  myself  looking  envlo\isly  at  the  ef- 
ficient, brief,  and  effective  manner  In  which 
England  and  Israel,  for  example,  select  their 
national  governments.  The  contrast  with 
our  q\mdrennlaJ  Roman  circus  la  no  com- 
pliment to  our  political  maturity. 

Our  campaigns  are  objectionable  f ch-  many 
reii&ona. 


Tbey  are  overe labors te.  Is  there  any  real 
need  for  the  pageantry  and  pofeip?  Do  they 
really  contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
the  basM  requirements  of  the  country?  Is 
It  necessary  that  we  have  not  only  buttons 
and  posters  and  newspaper  advertising  but 
also  the  live  el<»phants  and  the  prancing 
donkeys,  the  squ  ids  of  winsome  models  and 
the  helldopter  riiles?  Is  the  apathy  of  the 
voting  public  K>  abject  that  it  can  be  dis- 
sipated only  by  this  sort  of  emotional  shock 
treatment? 

Our  campaign!  generate  more  heat  than 
light.  What  t>ef^ns  as  a  sober  discussion 
of  national  problams  degenerates  into  an  ex- 
change otf  epithe-s  and  limping,  laboratory- 
created  catch  phrases.  Frenetic  politicians 
shout  about  "sla'-e-labor  laws"  and  "red  her- 
rings" and  "traitors  to  democratic  princi- 
ples." and  "20  yeiirs  of  treason." 

In  the  "give  'em  hell"  slambfmg  campaign, 
candidates  of  stature  often  are  pressed  into 
poeltlona  that  an?  not  representative  of  their 
real  thinking  and  that  are  not  at  all  con- 
ducive t»  the  erllghtenment  of  the  public, 
the  objective  at  my  campaign.  One  thinks, 
as  an  example,  of  the  subsequent  rueful 
apology  of  the  l:i.te  Wendell  Wlllkle  for  his 
assurances  during  the  IMO  campaign  of 
Amerlcaa  nonintervention  In  the  European 
war.  Ha  justified  bis  promises  as  campaign 
exuberance. 

Campaigns  are  unduly  expensive.  No  one 
can  say  how  much  is  really  spent  for  a  presi- 
dential eiiectlon.  but  estimates  run  as  high  as 
$33  million.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
spent  over  $7  million  for  radio  and  television 
alone  in  1956.  The  Democratic  National 
Commlttiee  as  of  this  date  Is  sUU  t250,000  in 
debt  as  a  result  of  the  1956  contest,  and  no 
one  who  has  read  of  the  jjathetlc  weekend 
hat  passing  to  which  the  Truman  emissaries 
were  forced  by  opposition  expenditures  In 
the  1948  campaign  can  be  happy  about  a 
custom  which  re<iuires  this  unseemly  scram- 
ble for  funds. 

Inevitably,  too,  as  the  devices  become  more 
elaborate  and  tlie  demands  more  extreme, 
the  fundraistng  oecomes  more  dubious  and 
the  resort  to  quettlonable  sources  and  means 
becomes  more  common.  The  temptations  in- 
herent Id  this  belter-skelter  collection  and 
distribution  of  v*st  sums  have  led  to  legis- 
lation like  the  Imperfectly  enforced  Hatch 
Act  and  to  laws  limiting  contributions. 

They  have  also  resulted  In  various  sugges- 
tions— that  prtvi  te  campaign  contributions 
be  eliminated  entirely,  that  reasonable  elec- 
tion expanses  be  said  for  by  the  Government, 
or  even  that  radio  and  TV  networks,  as  pub- 
lic monopolies,  be  required  to  allocate  regu- 
lar program  time  to  presidential  hopefuls. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  HxJMPHarr,  always  fertile 
In  ideas,  has  come  up  with  the  suggestion 
that  we  Inaugurate  what  I  have  called  a  "po- 
litical community  chest"  which  would  fi- 
nance campaigns  by  donations  from  millions 
of  small  contributors. 

Our  canapalgns  emphasize  the  unimpor- 
tant. They  coiuume  time  and  energy  with 
silly  ceremonies — with  donning  Indian 
headdreqi,  mllkliig  cows  and  laying  wreaths. 
They  retjulre  candidates  to  perform  end- 
lessly before  audience  after  audience  of 
sworn  supporters  Instead  of  allowing  them 
to  preacU  to  the  unconverted  or  to  persuade 
the  unconvinced. 

They  also  InteiTupt  our  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 
Once  tha  election  machinery  starts  grinding, 
the  chancelleries  of  o^^her  nations  lock  up 
their  files  on  American  affairs  and  declare  an 
unwilling  recess  in  the  discussion  of  vitally 
Important  lntern;itlonal   Issues. 

The  meet  regrettable  aspect  of  our  cam- 
paigns is  their  physical  effect  upon  the  can- 
didate* themselves.  Most  at  us  can  recall 
Wendell  Wlllkle  s-tumbllng  through  the  final 
days  of  the  194<)  contest,  his  eyes  heavy 
with  faOgu*  anil  his  voice  reduced  to  a 
hoarse  croak.     And  I  well  remember  .seeing 


Adlal  Stevenson,  In  New  Haven  In  1956,  so 
tired  that  he  could  not  have  said  whether 
he  wa.«!  in  Connecticut  or  Illinois,  losing  his 
train  of  thought  during  his  speech  through 
sheer  fatigue,  and  then,  after  the  meeting, 
being  stood  up  against  a  wall  by  party  wheel- 
horses  to  pump  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 

In  spite  of  improved  communications,  the 
trend  today  Is  towar<l  more  traveling  and 
more  speaking,  insteid  of  less  In  1932, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  traveled  about  15.000 
miles  and  made  about  100  speeches  In  1956. 
Adl.il  Stevenson  trav?led  75,000  miles  and 
made  300  speeches 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are 
many  ways  In  whch  Dur  campaigns  can  be 
made  more  effective  and  I  suggest  that  It 
would  be  a  distinct  public  service  to  provide 
some  measure  of  Improvement. 

I  believe  that  the  pHncipal  place  to  attack 
the  abuses  which  I  have  described  is  on  the 
point  that  can  most  easily  be  adjusted — the 
length  of  our  campalt^ns.  If  the  campaigns 
could  be  shortened.  I  am  confident  that 
many  of  the  other  objectionabie  features 
would   be  reduced  and  possibly  eliminated. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  Democratic 
convention  will  open  at  Los  Angeles  on  July 
11  with  the  nomination  oomlng  on  or  about 
July  14.  while  the  ftepubllcan  convention 
win  open  at  Chicago  on  July  36  with  the 
nomination  coming  on  or  about  July  39. 

Since  election  day  will  be  November  8. 
there  will  be  nearly  4  full  mouths  between 
nomination  and  balloting  for  the  Democrats 
and  almost  3*2  for  Use  Republicans.  And, 
candidates  being  com|>etltlve.  and  campaign 
managers  being  Insistent,  this  means  that 
the  candidates  will  begin  peddling  their 
wares  as  soon  as  they  decently  can  after  the 
close  of  the  convention. 

Surely,  these  contents  are  now  too  long; 
undoubtedly  their  prolongation  beyond  a 
certain  stage  yields  no  dividends  for  the 
country  or  for  the  (xindldates  themselves. 
What  that  stage  is  no  one  can  say  exactly, 
but  that  It  exists  is  certain. 

My  own  boiling  point  may  be  abnormally 
low.  but  I  feel  that  all  the  amenities  and 
necessities  of  an  election  debate  could  easily 
be  satisfied  in  2  monttis.  The  British,  whose 
campaigns  used  to  run  on  for  several  naonths 
now  hold  them  to  approximately  20  days 
from  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  the  original 
writ  to  the  day  of  election.  (Churchill 
posted  a  17-day  period  in  the  crucial  post- 
war election  of  1945) .  No  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  English  candidates  suffer  as  a 
result. 

Certainly  I  would  not  want  to  choke  off 
any  presidential  aspirant  so  long  as  his 
labor  served  a  good  purpose,  but  when  he 
begins  to  talk  more  and  more  to  himself, 
and  his  audience  resolutely  switches  to 
'What's  My  Line?  '  or  "Gun  Smoke"  through 
sheer  boredom.  I  submit  that  the  tUne  has 
come  to  ring  the  bell. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  deadening 
effect  of  too  much  campaigning  upon  the 
candidate  and  upon  the  public  results  In 
part  from  the  time  Involved  In  primaries, 
which  mu£t  be  added  to  the  presidential 
campaign  Itself.  But;  primaries  are  regu- 
lated by  State  law  and  their  limitation  on  a 
national  basis  would  run  Into  technical  and 
practical  difficulties  that  would  not  be  In- 
volved In  the  regulation  of  national  elec- 
tions,) 

As  a  start  toward  solving  critical  cam- 
paign problems,  therefore.  I  have  Introduced 
two  bills  In  Oongress  'x>  limit  our  presiden- 
tial campaigns  to  60  days  from  nomina- 
tion to  election. 

House  bill  9584  provides  that  no  person 
nominated  over  60  days  before  the  election 
date  shall  run  for  the  office  of  President. 
House  Joint  Resolution  547,  which  Is  calcu- 
lated to  eliminate  oonttltutlonal  objections, 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  would  place  in  the  qualifications  for 
the  Presidency  a  requirement  that  the  presi- 
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dentlal  candidate  be  najned  within  60  days 
of  election  day.  These  Jllls  would  have  no 
effect  on  tjhe  1960  camp  ilgn. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  magic  in  the  60-day 
period.  It  simply  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
outside  limit.  (Laos  nominates  45  days  be- 
fore the  actual  balloting;  date;  the  Israelis 
average  60  days  for  their  canvass.)  A  short- 
er period  than  80  days  would  be  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me  and  I  believe  that  6  or  7 
weeks  would  be  entirely  adequate 

In  considering  the  ad\lsablllty  of  shorter 
campaigns,  it  Is  Illuminating  to  hear  what 
the  experts  have  to  say.  Surely  no  more  re- 
liable testimony  could  b<!  elicited  than  that 
from  men  who  have  been  through  the  cam- 
paign mill  themselves. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  who  in  1958 
battled  his  way  through  i  combined  primary 
and  election  campaign  in  Connecticut,  whole- 
heartedly agrees  that  presidential  campaigns 
should  be  shortened. 

"Campaigns  are  much  too  long. "  he  says, 
"and  also  much  too  costly.  The  British  have 
real  controls  and  enforce-  them  and  I  think 
we've  got  to  come  to  It  here,  too.  It's  the 
only  way  It  can  be  fairly  done  because  now- 
adays the  amount  of  nroney  spent  Is  Just 
shocking  and  unnecessary  ' 

Senator  Dodo  adds  hli  opinion  that  the 
camptdgn  should  really  r  ot  be  of  more  than 
4  weeks'  duration 

liepresentRtlve  Chestfi  Bowles,  who  was 
Dodo's  main  opponent  ;n  the  Connecticut 
senatorial  primary  contest,  not  only  would 
limit  Presidential  campa  gns  to  60  days  but 
would  extend  the  limita:lon  to  all  contests 
Involving  candidates  for  Congress  and  State 
office, 

"This  la  not  a  question  merely  of  ever- 
growing financial  costs,  niany  of  which  are 
lar  greater  than  our  pclitlcal  parties,  the 
candidates  or  their  supixjrters  can  be  ex- 
pected to  meet,"  Bowlx:.  says  "It  is  also 
a  serious  question  of  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  candidates  themselves,  the  nervous  ex- 
haustion, the  endless  spe<?chmaklng  and  the 
sleepless  nights  of  travel  and  talk  " 

Senator  HtTsniT  Humphxet.  when  he 
paused  temporarily  In  tie  midst  of  the  re- 
cent Wisconsin  primary,  expressed  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  limitation  might  be  ex- 
tended to  primary  campaigns  as  well  as  regu- 
lar elections. 

Senator  EIstes  Kefauvix,  who  slogged  his 
lonely  way  through  mile  after  mile  of  pri- 
mary contests  and  then  went  through  a 
presidential  campaign  as  candidate  for  sec- 
ond place  on  the  ticket  li;  1956,  believes  that 
some  restriction  Is  advlsaMe 

"I  certainly  can  understand,"  he  says, 
"how  a  long  campaign  ;an  be  a  drain  on 
the  physical  and  emot  onal  resources  of 
candidates  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
I  and  I  would  be  In  favot  of  doing  ansrthlng 
possible,  within  constitutional  limits,  to 
shorten  the  campaign  per  od" 

Jim  Farley,  not  unacquainted  with  presi- 
dential campaigns,  agrees  with  the  objec- 
tives of  shortening  them,  as  does  Paul  Butler, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Thrimton  B.  Morton. 
chairman  of  the  Republl:an  National  Com- 
mittee, also  approves  the  purpose  of  the 
bills 

All  three,  however,  have  some  reserva- 
tions—natural enough  la  those  concerned 
with  the  mechanics  of  c^iinpalgns  and  bound 
by  tradition. 

Parley  feels  that  "the  Idea  Is  all  right," 
but  that  there  might  be  a  time  problem  in 
getting  the  national  (»npaign  ma<;hinery 
under  way  in  a  shorter  period.  Butler  says 
that  "long  campaigns  Impose  an  unconscion- 
able physical  drain  on  the  candidates,"  but 
he  Is  chary  of  any  limitation  "that  might 
prevent  the  American  ])ubllc  from  fully 
knowing  the  candidates  or  understanding 
the  Issues." 


Mokton  says,  "I  certainly  agree  that  a 
long  campaign  Is  tough  on  the  physical  and 
emotional  resources  of  the  candidates  and 
party  managers,"  He  would  move  warily, 
however,  on  any  limitation  of  the  time  which 
might  be  available  to  establish  customary 
campaign  apparatus.  He  has  some  feeling 
that  the  size  of  our  (country  makes  our 
problem  different  from  that  of  the  British. 
He  also  believes  that  the  primary  is  a  greater 
drain  on  candidates  than  final  election,  but 
he  asserts  that  these  qualifications  In  no 
way  lessen  his  sympathy  for  the  'end  ob- 
jective" of  limitation. 

I  concur  with  everything  that  these  pro- 
f<'«slonalB  say.  but  I  submit  that  the  2- 
month  period,  properly  used,  provides  ade- 
quate time  to  accomplish  the  purposes  they 
set  forth. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  objections  to 
my  proposal  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the 
presidential  nominee  Is  the  bead  of  a  ticket 
on  which  many  others,  including  Senators 
and  Representat.ives  are  running,  and  that 
their  demands  for  a  personal  appearance  by 
him  to  help  them  necessarily  make  for  a 
long  und  grueling  campaign.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  value  of  such  appearances  is 
overrated  and  that  they  can  be  largely 
eliminated  with  profit  to  the  candidates  and 
without  injury  to  the  ticket.  Even  now.  off- 
year  and  .special  elections  do  not  enjoy  the 
presence  of  presidential  candidates  and 
they  have  adequately  served  their  traditional 
purpose 

Some  also  feel  that  my  propxjsal  files  In 
the  face  of  the  American  tradition  of  giving 
free  rein  to  political  discussion.  Others  be- 
lieve that  any  such  limitation  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  party  that  was  better 
financed  Still  others  point  to  specific  cam- 
paigns such  a.s  the  Truman  1948  election — 
and  argue  that  they  would  have  resulted 
otherwise  but  for  the  length  of  the  canvass, 

I  find  none  of  these  arguments  convincing. 
Proper  organization  can  adjust  Itself  to  a 
different  time  (Schedule  To  the  Trumanltes 
I  would  say  that  -a  12-month  campaign 
would  probably  have  several  shifts  of  voter 
sentiment  depending  on  economic  or  politi- 
cal developments,  but  that  is  no  reason  to 
make  our  canipaigns  longer  than  they  are 

Apathy  and  an  unwarranted  regard  for 
tradition  will  suggest  reasons  against  change. 
But  the  full  realization  of  our  democratic 
potentialities  requires  that  we  suppress  our 
native  exuberance,  cut  out  the  unneeiessary 
horseplay,  and  get  back  to  the  real  purpose 
of  campaigns — the  discussion  of  the  Issues 
affecting  our  national  destiny  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  candidate  offering  the  greater 
eviden<;e  that  he  will  meet  thoeie  issues  with 
courage  and  vision. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHIN<nX3N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18, 1960 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a 
thoughtfully  provocative  address  by 
our  colleftgue,  Representative  Chestir 
BowLxs,  discussing  the  future  challenge 
and  direction  of  quit  foreign  assistance 
programs,  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral. 

The  address  was  delivered  on  April  27 
to  the  evening  session  of  the  seventh  Na- 


tional Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  if  we  forget  where 
we  are  headed,  we  may  never  anive. 
Representative  Bowles,  our  former 
highly  successful  Ambassador  to  India 
and  Nepal,  here  reminds  us  that  "the 
purpose  of  economic  assistance  is  to  en- 
able free  peoples  to  remain  free." 

The  speech  follows: 


INTEKNATIONAL   COOPERATION- 
LOOK 


-A  Forward 


As  we  gather  here  In  the  interests  of  inter- 
national economic  p.nd  social  development, 
another  new  nation  Is  born.  Yesterday,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  people  of 
French  Togo  achieved  their  Independence 

Never  has  the  pace  of  history  seemed 
quicker  or  more  vivid. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  more  than 
a  score  of  new  nations  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  900  million,  have  come  Into  being. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall  be  dealing 
with  9  or  10  new  fully  Independent  states  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  alone  Ten  years  from 
now  there  may  be  twice  that  ntimber. 

This  Revolution  of  Rising  Expectations,  so 
dramatic  and  potentially  so  promising,  is 
what  brings  us  together  in  this  conference 

Amid  all  the  stress  and  confusion  of  our 
current  politic.".!  campaign  at  least  one  re- 
assuring fact  shines  through :  Our  next 
President — whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican — will  almost  certainly  recognize 
the  vital  Importance  of  this  revolution  and 
propose  a  more  affirmative  course  of  action 
to  cope  with  It. 

Messrs.  Kennedy,  Humphrey,  Symington, 
Johnson.  Stevenson,  Nixon,  and  Rockefeller 
have  each  made  It  clear  that  our  relations 
with  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  will  be  at  the  top 
of  his  agenda  next  January. 

Each  has  shovm  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
requirements  and  the  possibilities.  Some 
indeed  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  new  and 
constructive  thinking  about  the  policies  and 
te<:hnlques  which  are  most  likely  to  enable 
us  to  play  an  effective  role. 

Yet  despite  this  shared  consensus  among 
our  leading  presidential  possibilities  In  both 
parties,  the  disturbing  truth  is  that  our 
oversea  aid  programs  are  receiving  less  and 
less  support  each  year  on  Capitol  Hill, 

This  year  mutual  sectirlty  legislation  has 
been  under  particularly  vlgorotis  attack. 

What  Is  the  explanation'?  Why  is  such 
a  vitally  significant  program  increasingly 
treated  as  a  legislative  outcast,  even  by  some 
of  its  erstwhile  supporters? 

The  fault,  I  believe,  does  not  He  with  Con- 
gress Instead,  it  lies  with  administration 
leaders  who  have  failed  to  explain  adequately 
the  real  purposes  of  economic  assistance,  who 
have  failed  to  instill  In  Congress  and  the 
people  any  sense  of  the  real  motivation  for 
foreign  aid. 

Our  official  explanations  for  foreign  aid 
have  been  negative  and  narrow.  They  have 
failed  to  do  Justice  to  our  real  goals  in  world 
affairs. 

We  have  said  that  the  purpose  of  foreign 
aid  Is  solely  to  block  communism.  This  ar- 
gument has  helped  to  make  local  Communist 
minorities  abroad  worth  their  weight  in 
American  dollars. 

We  have  discreetly  claimed  that  foreign 
aid  will  win  military  allies  or  support  for  us 
in  the  United  Nations.  This  Is  a  futUe  argu- 
ment because  It  Is  no  more  possible  to  buy 
the  long-term  loyalty  of  a  nation  than  it  is 
to  buy  the  enduring  loyalty  of  a  friend. 

We  have  cynically  asserted  that  foreign 
aid  will  turn  Asians,  Africans,  and  Latin 
Americans  Into  loyal  supporters  of  the  status 
quo  simply  by  filling  their  empty  stomachs 
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This  is  an  equally  mistaken  argument  be- 
cause a  landless  laborer  or  a  tenant  farmer 
who  laclu  a  sense  of  belonging  and  of  Justice 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  marginal  economic 
gains. 

Until  we  slialce  loose  from  such  sterile  neg- 
ativism in  our  ofBctal  explanations,  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  will  continue  to 
be  in  trouble  with  the  Congress  and  the 
people. 

The  time  Is  past  due  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  real  reason  and  to  repeat  that 
reason  again  and  again  until  it  is  rooted 
deep  m  the  American  cons<Uousness; 

The  purpose  of  economic  assistance  Is  to 
enable  free  peoples  to  remam  free,  to  create 
within  the  frameworlc  of  their  own  cultures 
and  beliefs  Independent  societies  which  pro- 
vide an  increasing  mefisure  of  literacy,  good 
health,  economic  progress.  Individual  dignity 
and  Justice.  Our  purpose,  therefore,  is  to 
help  assure  the  non-Communist  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  freedom  of 
choice.  In  the  Itnowledge  that  free  peoples — 
whatever  their  disagreements  with  us — will 
never  choose  communism. 

£>fore  we  examine  some  of  the  practical 
problems  with  which  our  new  President 
must  cope  in  getting  this  crucially  impor- 
tant effort  back  on  the  track,  let  us  look 
quickly  at  what  has  gone  before. 

For  well  over  a  decade  now  our  Nation 
has  been  Involved  In  the  problems  of  Inter- 
national economic  development.  In  1945 
we  vigorously  supjxarted  the  first  steps  to 
bind  up  the  wartime  wounds  of  Europe  and 
Asia  through  ITNTIRA  In  1947  we  made  the 
momentous  decision  to  prop  up  the  embat- 
tled societies  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  1948  through  the  Marshall  plan  we 
plunged  into  the  creative  and  massive  pro- 
grams to  reconstruct  the  war-ravaged  econo- 
mies of  Western  Europe 

And  In  1949  with  point  4  came  our 
imaginative  decision  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  challenge  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  whole  underdeveloped  world 

UoliappUy  we  were  diverted  in  1950  from 
the  high-minded  but  realistic  objectives  oX 
the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  by  the 
ruthless  Invasion  of  South  Korea  by  Com- 
munist forces  and  by  the  sudden  utter 
necessity  for  countermllltary  action  by  us 
and  cmr  United   Nations  associates. 

The  Korean  war  which  followed  was  a 
tragedy  in  more  ways  than  one  Outside  of 
the  huge  loss  of  life  Its  most  destructive 
effect  was  to  narrow  our  view  of  world 
affairs. 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  new  nations 
In  Asia  and  .Africa  were  dramatically  emerg- 
ing on  the  international  stage,  we  began  to 
regard  the  world  largely  as  the  arena  for  a 
vast  and  unending  military  struggle  between 
the   Soviet   and    American    p>ower   blocs. 

This  diverted  us  from  our  budding  con- 
cern with  international  economic  and  so- 
cial development  to  an  overriding  obsession 
with  military  aid  anywhere,  and  under  any 
conditions. 

Many  American  leaders  began  to  test  the 
bona  fides  of  each  new  nation  by  its  willing- 
ness to  support  our  policies  willy  nUly. 
The  doubtful  or  reluctant  ones  were  writ- 
ten off  as  neutralists,  as  cowards,  fellow 
travelers,  or  worse. 

Today.  10  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
such  narrow  thinking  Our  old  polarized 
view  of  world  affairs  Is  Increasingly  accepted 
as  out  of  date. 

We  now  face  the  clear  fact  that  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  people  are  alined  with  neither 
Moscow  nor  Washington,  and  we  have  a  new 
understanding  of  why  this  is  so. 

ELxperlence  has  given  us  a  deeper  under- 
standing not  only  of  the  vital  need  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  but  also  ol  its  limitations. 
We  also  have  a  clearer  view  of  tlie  shifting 
nature  of  the  Soviet  challenge  under  new 
SovleUleadershlp. 


It  isi  fair  to  say  that  we  have  arrived  at 
a  watarshed  in  ttae  history  of  the  postwar 
era.  In  a  very  special  sense  it  Is  also  a 
waterstied  in  the  brief  history  of  what  we 
call  foBeign  aid. 

Behl|id  us  L.e  years  of  experimentation, 
of  suoceeses  a;ui  disappointments.  Before 
us  lie  fears  of  jnparaileled  opportunity  and 
danger. 

It  is  a  tinie  generally  for  sober  review  and 
fresh  thinking.  And  nowhere  are  these 
qualities  more  urgently  needed  than  in  the 
field  of  Intern  itlonal  economic  and  social 
development 

Proi4  the  1950's  we  have  Inherited  policies 
and  programs  which  often  overlap,  which 
often  compete  with  one  another,  which  some- 
times binder  orderly  political  growth,  and 
which  are  large:  y  inadequate  to  the  realities 
of  the  new  decade. 

Let  us  consldi^r,  therefore,  surae  of  the  cri- 
teria on  which  a  fresh  approach  may  be 
based,  and  let  us  do  so  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for 
the    greater    internationalization    of    aid. 

DBCISIONS    rOR    TKE    SIXTTi:S 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  here  tonight 
wUl  afree  on  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples: 

1  Orderly  political  growth  in  non-Com- 
munist Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  is 
essential  if  we  iixe  to  live  in  a  peaceful  and 
relutlv*ly  free  v  orld.  Continuing  economic 
and  t<>chn!cal  assistance  to  the  new  under- 
devcloi^  nations  is  essential  to  that  growth 

2.  Ttte  capltaj  needs  are  great  and  they 
will  grew  rapidly  as  the  new  nations  are  able 
to  expand  their  efforts  In  addition  to  re- 
sponsible private  Investment,  major  govern- 
ment grants  and  loarvE,  In  both  hard  and  soft 
currencies,  will  be  required 

3.  T©  the  maximum  degree  possible  such 
assistance  should  be  plact-d  on  a  long-term 
foundation  so  that  the  recipient  nations  can 
plan  the  effective  and  economical  use  of  all 
avaiiaJlle  resources 

4.  Tbere  should  be  greater  stress  on  re- 
gional development  which  necessarily  goes 
beyond  bilateral  nation-to-nation  relation- 
ships. 

5.  Ttke  excessive  budgetary  priorities  we 
have  given  to  fragile  military  allies  and  our 
often  grudging  approach  to  the  so-called 
neutrals  should  be  revised. 

6.  In  the  words  of  last  year's  amendments 
to  the  mutual  security  bill,  highest  priorities 
should  be  given  to  those  countries  "which 
show  ai  responsiveness  to  the  vital  long-term 
econot<iic.  political ,  and  social  concerns  of 
their  people;  demonstrate  a  clear  willingness 
to  take  effective  self-help  measures;  and 
effectively  demonstrate  that  such  assistance 
is  conalstent  with  and  makes  a  contribution 
to  workable  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment objectives." 

Having  listed  our  areas  of  general  agree- 
ment, let  us  move  from  generalities  to  the 
more  specific  course*  of  action  which  derive 
from  our  common  outlook. 

It  is  no  longer  suflclent  to  "be  for  foreign 
aid"  and  economic  development.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  spell  out  more  precisely 
what  we  need  to  do  and  how  best  we  can  do 
it,  for  history  is  moving  fast. 

tKZ    MANT    INSTHUMKNTS    OF    AID 

Our  economic  assistance  programs  have 
assumed  a  wide  variety  of  forms  over  the 
past  decade.  We  are  confronted  today  with 
a  proliferation  of  agencies  and  organizations, 
each  of  which  has  grown  up  under  its  own 
set  of  tlrcumstances. 

To  *jme  extent,  this  variety  Is  a  sign  of 
heAlttai  It  nteans  that  more  and  more  p>eo- 
pls  and  governments  are  caring  about  the 
CKploctve  gap  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor  of  our  world.  It  also  meaiM  that 
people  and  governments  are  experlnventtng 
wltb  different  approaches  to  the  problems  ot 
economic  development. 


Out  of  such  variety— and  tlie  competition 
it  Implies — can  come  better  techniques  and 
Institutions. 

But  too  great  multiplicity  of  approaches 
can  also  lead  to  liuidequate  planning,  piscc- 
mea!  development,  and  dangeruu&iy  uueven 
distrlbuUon  of  resources. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  1960'a  will 
be  our  ability  to  coordinate  and  give  proper 
degrees  oX  emphasis  to  bilateral  aid  and 
multilateral  aid — to  the  aid  given  direcUy 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  the  aid 
channeled    through    an    international    body. 

Let  us  briefly  conr.lder  seme  of  the  agen- 
cies now  nperaiirig  v.. linn  each  of  these  two 
categories. 

Iwday  U.S.  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
nations  ;s  given  bilaterally  through  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

U  S  assistance  is  slso  channeled  through 
such  multilateral  agencies  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Pund.  the 
va  technical  assistance  program,  and  the 
UN  Special  Fund,  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. Food  and  Aprlculture  Organlitntlon, 
UNICEP  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  newly  formed  International 
Development  Association. 

Mi>st  of  these  institutions  and  programs 
were  established  tf'  meet  specific  needs. 
Each  Is  performing  an  Imjxjrtant  function. 
And  yet  Inevitably  the  beginnings  of  ten- 
sion between  the  two  forma  of  approach 
have  emerged. 

To  a  degree  the  administrators  of  nation- 
to-nation  development  and  those  who  work 
through  international  agencies  have  come  to 
view  each  other  as  competitors  rather  than 
collaborators. 

Now  there  are  many  substantial  reasons 
for  the  continuation  of  our  nation-to-nation 
bilateral  assistance.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund,  which  deals  largely  in  soft  currencies, 
the  Elxport-Import  Bank,  which  finances 
American  exports  Into  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, have  a  continuing  major  role  to  play. 
Other  bilateral  programs,  like  those  In  Korea, 
Formosa,  Turkey,  and  Vietnam,  have  special 
relevance  for  military,  political,  and  stra- 
tegic reasons. 

Having  taken  these  factors  Into  account. 
let  us  examine  the  advantages  of  an  In- 
creasingly multilateral  International  ap- 
proach. 

Multilateral  aid  gives  all  the  nations,  giv- 
ers and  receivers  alike,  a  vitally  Important 
sense  of  partnership.  The  p>sychological  ad- 
vaatages  are  substantial. 

Such  aid  often  results  In  more  for  our 
money,  both  from  contributors,  and  re- 
cipients. In  next  year's  budget  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  United  Nations  Special  Fiind 
will  achieve  a  ratio  of  nearly  1  to  3  In  tenns 
of  matching  by   the  recipient  governments. 

Multilateral  aid  usually  assures  that  the 
underdeveloped  nations  receive  funds  only 
for  programs  rather  than  projects — and  for 
programs  to  which  their  own  governments 
attach  importance. 

Multilateral  aid  also  means  that  technical 
assistance  experts  can  be  recruited  over  a 
wider  area  by  international  bodies  at  consid- 
erably lower  salaries  than  are  required  to 
recruit  American  experts. 

Finally,  multilateral  aid  means  that  the 
United  States  need  not  bear  alone  the  psy- 
chological reaction  against  the  donor  which 
frequently  occurs  in  recipient  countries 
when  difficult,  adverse  decisions  must  be 
made  or  when  the  results  of  an  aid  program 
faM  to  meet  expectations.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  World  Bank  has  operated  with  extraor- 
dinary competence. 

Thus,  the  advajitages  ot  multilateralism 
are  dear.  But  let  us  not  overlook  two 
formidable  drawbacks  to  the  multilateral 
approach. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  Jus  t>een  consider- 
able administrative  oonfuslon,  ov<erlapplng 
axithorlty.  and  bnrwkncrutU:  ooniUct  In  the 
operations  at  many  of  the  C  Jf .  acreneles. 

Seccmd.  It  Is  extremely  dlfllcult  to  persuade 
other  prosperous  nations  to  contribute  their 
proper  share  to  multinatlon  programs  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  All  too  often,  such  progranw 
must  be  largely  underwritten  by  America. 

In  the  absence  of  larg^w  contributions 
from  others.  Congress  will  continue  to  take 
a  dim  view  of  bolder  international  concepts, 
which  ofTer  such  promise. 

Although  these  drawback;!  are  In  no  sense 
Insurmountable,  they  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  those  of  us  who  favor  Increased  aid 
through  International  agencies. 

I  believe  a  fresh.  Imaginative  review  of 
the  coordination  or  lack  of  it  among  the  UJf. 
specialized  agencies  Is  long  overdue.  Such 
stocktaking  would  also  encourage  these 
agencies  to  think  In  bolder  terms  about 
their  own  functions   and  pjtentlalitlee. 

As  for  increased  help  for  other  nations  to 
balance  a  greater  effort  by  ojrselves.  this  too 
Is  largely  a  matter  of  abler  dramatization 
and  persuaaicn,  not  only  by  high  offlciais  but 
by  American  leaders. 

Another  factor  in  a  revitalized  program  of 
foreign  economic  assistance  must  be  a  much 
bolder  and  more  imagluat.  ve  approach  to 
the  problem  of  food  distribution. 

Ours  Is  the  first  nation  In  history  to  solve 
its  food  problem.  Yet  we  continue  to  view 
our  extraordinary  agricultural  prodiictlvtty, 
and  so-called  farm  stu^us  mat  flow  from  It 
as  a  curse. 

The  irony  of  such  views  In  a  world  of  hun- 
gry people  Is  abundantly  clear  This  year 
we  are  spending  more  money — tl  billion  — 
Just  to  store  our  surplus  wh?at  than  we  will 
spend  on  our  entire  econorilc  aid  program 
for  all  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

TTie  effective  and  imaginative  use  of  our 
apTlcultural  productlvtly  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  "food  banks"  In  areai  now  subject  to 
frequent  shortage  will  require  careful  inter- 
natioiud  planning.  Public  I<ew  480  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  anr  convinced  that 
a  new  administration.  how?ver.  must  seek 
techniques  for  putting  our  s  irplii-^es  to  work 
on  a  much  broader  scale.  And  we  should 
learn  how  to  make  more  Imiglnatlve  use  of 
the  local  currencies  genera tixl  t>y  this  effort 
in  education,  public  health,  roadbulldlng, 
and  so  on. 

A  new  approach  to  the  problenvs  of  eco- 
nomic development  abroad  ihould  also  take 
into  account  the  need  for  more  stable  trade 
conditions.  The  economies  of  underdevel- 
oped nations  are  largely  based  on  the  sale 
of  raw  materials  to  Industrially  advanced 
countries  and  downward  speculative  swings 
In  the  market  can  completely  wreck  the 
best-laid  development  plan  by  disrupting  the 
flow  of  foreign  exchange. 

This  situation  Is  fvirther  co*nplicated  and 
embittered  by  the  fact  that  these  trade  rela- 
tions between  developed  and  backward  re- 
gions were  largely  formed  under  the  inetltu- 
tlons  of  colonialism.  As  a  result,  precarious 
single-crop  economics  which  can  be  badly 
hurt  by  a  relatively  modest  drop  In  the  price 
of  cocoa,  tea.  copper,  tin,  or  rubber  are  sit- 
ting ducks  for  nationalist  outbiu^ts  against 
the  former  imperialist  powers. 

A  thoroxighgolng  effort  Is  therefore  needed 
to  achieve  greater  stability  In  the  Interna- 
tional commodity  markets.  One  means  may 
be  the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  for 
b«islc  raw  materials  vrtilch  guarantee  a  rea- 
sonable return  and  some  stability  to  the 
producers. 

The  establishment  of  maximum  prices  may 
be  included  in  such  agreements  to  discour- 
age the  kind  of  massive  speculation  which 
drove  prices  sky-high  after  tbe  outbreak  of 
the  Blorean  war. 
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Finally,  let  us  maintain  a  balanced  view 
ot  the  role  of  private  capital  investment  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In  tne 
early  stages  of  a  new  nation's  development, 
two  major  obstacles  to  substantial  prtvata 
Investment,  by  American.  Canadian,  or  West 
European  interests  are  apparent. 

First,  the  primary  individual  needs  are 
for  the  building  of  an  economic  Infrastruc- 
ture— roads,  railroads,  bridges,  docks  and 
multipurpose  river  projects.  These  develop- 
ments are  seldom  self-liquidating. 

Second,  In  the  early  stages  of  economic 
growth,  political  Instability  is  likely  to  be 
great.  Foreign  investors  therefore  are  re- 
luctant to  move  ahead  unless  their  immedi- 
ate profit  expectations  are  extremely  high, 
and  new  governments  are  often  unable  or 
reluctant  to  accept  such  profits  for  fear  of 
glring  more  ammunition  to  local  Commu- 
nist attacks  on  the  capitalist  exploiters. 

What  we  must  do,  therefore,  is  circimi- 
vent  these  obstacles  and  to  create  new  tech- 
niques, perhaps  through  management  con- 
tracts and  other  devices,  to  bring  America's 
indiistrlal  know-how  to  bear  on  the  critical 
problems  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  American 
on  acceptable  terms. 

As  political  (ttabillty  grows,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  private  Investment  in  these  enor- 
mously promising  continents  will  multiply. 

One  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  this  con- 
ference is  Its  concern  with  specifics.  The 
panel  diiK^usslons  of  today  and  tomorrow  are 
geared  to  problems  of  approckch.  finance, 
techniques,  and  administration  in  various 
countries  and  regions. 

To  give  specific  illustrations  of  the  gen- 
eral proposals  which  I  have  outlined,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  development  of  Africa. 

TILE   EXAMPI.X  or  AFEICA 

The  African  continent  presents  Americiui 
policymakers  today  with  a  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity for  creative,  sensitive  long-term  plan- 
ning and  decisive  action. 

It  is  a  relatively  underpopulated  continent 
of  enormous  undetermined  natural  wealth. 
The  relation  between  land,  resources,  and 
people  is  generally  favorable  to  the  use  of 
modern  technology  which  permits  higher 
wages  and  mure  rapidly  rising  living  stand- 
ards. It  is  still  largely  removed  from  the 
pressures  of  the  cold  war. 

And  aside  from  the  major  exceptions  posed 
by  Algeria  and  Xtts  Union  of  South  Africa 
on  its  ncx'thern  and  southern  rim.  it  offers 
vlrtu&Uy  limitless  long-range  possibUitles  for 
the  evolution  of  free  peoples  toward  self- 
government  and  economic  viability. 

Yet  we  have  been  tragically  slow  to  sense 
the  Importance  of  Africa. 

In  the  spring  of  1960.  we  stUl  have  no  ef- 
fective policy  toward  Africa.  Indeed,  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  not  even  reacted  to 
Africa  as  Africa.  Rather,  our  response  has 
been  to  Russia's  new  Interest  In  Africa  or  to 
the  African  attitudes  of  our  NATO  allies 
whom  most  Africans  view  as  keepers  of  the 
colonial  pa-st. 

The  establishment  of  Guinea,  for  Instance 
found  the  United  States  without  even  a  con- 
sular agent  in  its  capital,  and  we  required 
over  a  nn^nth  even  to  recognize  its  new  gov- 
ernment. As  might  be  expected,  the  Soviet 
Union  promptly  moved  in  to  fill  the  political 
and  economic  vacuum.  Today  80  percent 
of  Guinea's  foreign  trade  is  with  the  Com- 
munist dominated  nations. 

A  realistic  political  policy  In  regard  to  the 
emerging  new  nations  of  Africa  must  be 
grounded  In  a  coherent  policy  toward  eoo- 
nomic  and  technical  development.  And  that, 
I  am  convinced,  calls  for  much  more  of  an 
International  approach  than  we  have  used 
elsewhere. 

The  achievement  of  Independence  is  only  a 
beginning.    It  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

If  a  new  nation  is  to  make  a  go  of  inde- 
pendence, it  must  have  access  to  able  plan- 
ners, administrators,  and  technicians. 


It  must  also  have  access  to  grants  and  long- 
term  loans  and  to  foreign  trade  that  respects 
the  long-term  Interests  of  the  two  parties  and 
breaks  clearly  with  the  ui^qual  conditions 
imposed  by  the  old  despised  colonial  rela- 
tlciishlpa. 

We  have  no  desire  to  run  Africa.  We  want 
no  African  satellites.  Our  sole  objective  is  an 
independent,  free  Africa,  developing  in  line 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  African  people. 

If  we  could  look  forward  to  an  Africa  will- 
ing and  able  to  remain  independent  and 
even  aloof  from  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  years  ahead.  It  would 
be  a  handsome  bargain. 

THX  CASE  FOB  INT^NATIONAL  ATO  TO  AFRICA 

Our  objective  of  an  Independent  self-suffi- 
cient Africa  can  best  be  achieved  by  avoiding 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  the  sterile 
habits  and  approaches  of  the  cold  war.  Let 
us  hope  therefore  that  the  new  administra- 
tion will  press  for  the  maximum  channeling 
of  our  aid  effort  to  Africa  through  the  multi- 
lateral agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  Secretary-General  himself  is  pressing  for 
Increased  U.N.  attention  to  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  Africa. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  make  a  spe- 
cial plea  for  the  strengthening  of  one  of  our 
most  promising  international  agencies,  the 
new  United  Nations  special  fund  under  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  who  served  so  brilliantly  as 
administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  most  critical  African  need  lies  In  creat- 
ing the  economic  foundation  on  wtilch  a 
modern  society  car  be  built.  As  someone  has 
put  it,  you  cannot  draw  water  from  a  tap 
Without  first  building  a  cistern.  As  I  have 
previously  noted,  the  first  order  of  business 
is  the  creation  of  the  foundations  of  eco- 
nomic development;  that  is.  transportation, 
roads,  bridges,  power.  Irrigation,  schools,  and 
hospitals. 

The  United  Nations  Is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  undertake  the  pwrlnvestment  sur- 
veys and  plans.  With  an  Increased  budget, 
the  United  Nations  special  fund  could  ef- 
fectively underwrite  this  basic  task. 

With  Africa  as  well  as  Asia  in  mind,  I  would 
also  make  a  special  plea  for  Increased  Ameri- 
can support  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  TlitB  new  agency — the 
brain  child  of  Senator  Mncx  MorrKONirr  of 
Oklahoma — Is  geared  to  make  long-term 
loans  payable  in  local  currencies  under  multi- 
lateral administration  and  in  close  coopera- 
tion vrlth  the  skilled  staff  of  the  World  Bank- 
However,  If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  play 
the  expanded  role  which  all  this  Implies, 
there  must  be  Improved  coordination  among 
the  U.N.  agencies  themselves.  Although 
criticism  of  interagency  rivalries  Is  somewhat 
less  valid  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  the 
33  U.N.  resident  representatives  In  the  coun- 
tries. In  which  multilateral  programs  are  be- 
ing undertaken  should.  I  believe,  be  given 
greater  authority.  If  he  is  to  become  ttoe  es- 
sential direct  link  between  the  U.N.  and  the 
local  gtrvernment,  each  representative  should 
become  the  U.N.'s  mission  chief  responsible 
fur  all  International  operations  In  the  nation 
of  his  assignment- 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  role  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  such  as  WHO,  FAO. 
and  UNESCO,  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 
Some  experienced  observers  believe  that 
their  functions  may  Increasingly  He  In  the 
realm  of  policymaking  and  standard  setting 
within  a  more  coordinated  international 
effort  rather  than  in  direct  program  admin- 
istration. « 

Yet  the  political  realities^  of  Africa  assure 
that  bilateral  aid  will  continue  In  some  form 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  United  Kingdom,  for  tnstanoe,  win 
continue  to  channel  a  sizable  amount  of  aid 
to  fcrmv  African  colonies  that  remain  vrlth- 
In  the  ComuKHiwealth.    Continued  economic 
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ties  to  rranoe  will  r«cult  In  cimllar  relations 
between  Psria  and  former  French  colonies. 

However,  our  national  interecta  and  those 
of  the  new  African  nations  will  best  be 
served  by  the  use  of  international  agencies 
serving  as  a  worldwide  clearinghouse  for 
bilateral  programs,  in  conducting  preinveet- 
ment  surveys,  in  providing  specialized  and 
technically  titOned  personnel,  and  In  foster- 
ing a  regional  approach. 

The  coordinated  regional  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  in  developing  the  Mekong 
River  project  in  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
recent  success  of  the  World  Bank  in  dealing 
with  the  Indus  Valley  development  suggest 
the  possibilities. 

THX    VITAi    CORE :     PERSONNBL 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  which  in 
Africa  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  deci- 
sive of  all.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
dearth  of  administrative  and  technical  per- 
sonnel available  in  the  new  nations  of 
Africa. 

In  contrast  to  India  and  the  former  British 
colonies,  such  Asian  countries  as  Indonesia 
suffered  greatly  from  the  failure  of  the 
colonial  powers  to  provide  adequate  training 
of  administrators,  engineers,  and  technicians 
for  self-rule. 

But  how  much  more  difficult  are  the  pros- 
pects for  the  Belgian  Congo,  now  on  its 
precipitous  way  to  Independence,  with  less 
than  40  college  graduates  in  the  entire  coun- 
try? What  can  we  say  of  the  many  areas 
where  there  are  no  mathematics  teachers,  let 
alone  tax  experts? 

Africa's  simple,  overriding,  urgent  need 
today  is  trained  personnel.  Unless  able, 
dedicated  men  and  women  are  made  avail- 
able in  the  next  decade  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  economic  development  and  or- 
derly political  growth  In  Africa  will  be  Im- 
possible. 

Where  will  the  teachers,  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  administrators  be  found? 

Will  they  come  largely  from  the  two  super- 
powers— the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — in  a  massive  contest  for  political  in- 
fluence? Do  the  urgent  demands  for  African 
development  require  that  Africa  become  a 
new  battlegroiind  in  the  cold-war  power 
stniggle? 

Right  here  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
agencies  may  find  their  most  decisive  role — 
that  of  recruiting  a  major  reservoir  of  trained 
administrators  and  technical  experts  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  new  nations  everywhere; 
in  short,  an  international  recruitment  agency 
leading  to  an  international  civil  service. 


In  the  decade  of  the  1960*8  Africa  will 
largely  be  ruled  by  black  men,  but  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  administered  by  white  for- 
eignfrs.  That  must  be  the  case  imtll  the 
Afrloans  themselves  can  create  the  new  gen- 
eration of  leadership. 

The  needs  vary  all  the  way  from  school- 
teachers to  nurses,  from  extension  workers 
to  men  of  Cabinet  ability  who  can  operate 
ministries  of  agricultvire,  indvistrial  develop- 
ment, education  and  public  health  until 
competent  national  administrators  and  tecb- 
nlctitfis  become  available. 

Two  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved an  experimental  program  of  technical 
assistance  In  public  administration.  This 
program,  called  OPKX,  is  operating  on  a  very 
small  budget,  and  the  Secretary-General  has 
received  far  more  requests  than  he  can  fill. 

Some  such  approach,  greatly  expanded.  Is, 
I  believe,  essential  to  the  success  of  inter- 
national economic  and  social  development 
everywhere,  but  most  particularly  in  Africa. 

Salaried  would  be  paid  partly  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  to  which  the  new  in- 
ternational civil  servants  have  been  assigned, 
with  the  difference  between  local  salaries  and 
International  salaries,  together  with  pension 
allowances,  made  up  from  an  international 
fund. 

The  long-term  administrative  requirements 
will  ultimately,  of  course,  be  met  by  Afri- 
cans. American  and  European  universities 
can  do  much  to  hurry  the  day  by  vastly 
Incraaslng  their  scholarship  programs  for 
Afrtcsms. 

In  the  Interval,  which  will  last  at  least  a 
generation,  the  one  way  to  fill  the  gap  with- 
out turning  Africa  Into  a  cold  war  battlefield 
lies  tn  the  creation  on  a  bold  and  adequate 
basl4,  of  an  Internationalized  civil  service, 
open  to  men  and  women  of  all  nationalities 
recruited  by  and  responsible  to  the  U.N. 

The  problems  which  Africa  poses  to  us  in 
the  crucial  1960's  are  many  and  complex 
Some  are  unique  to  that  vast  continent,  and 
somt  are  common  to  all  luiderdeveloped 
nations. 

There  will  remain  for  some  time,  for  ex- 
ample, extreme  sensitivity  to  all  forms  of 
Impflrlallsm — Including  what  may  be  con- 
sidered. Justly  or  unjustly,  as  attempts  at 
economic  domination  by  the  former  colonial 
powers  and  their  American  ally. 

The  many-sided  challenge  of  African  de- 
velopment as  a  prerequisite  of  MXlerly  polit- 
ical growth  underscores  the  urgent  need  for 
a  ntm  global  approach  to  the  problenvs  of 
international  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  M.\y  19,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Senator  Oalk  W. 
McOee,  of  Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  all  truth,  judge  of  all  men. 
grant  us  the  grace  to  keep  our  hearts 
with  all  diligence,  knowing  that  out  of 
them  are  the  Issues  of  life. 

When  harsh  voices  are  strident  and 
cruel,  may  we  know  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  is  in  the  affirmation  of  the  Book 
that  reveals  Thy  heart — 

"He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than 
hethattakethacity." 

In  a  clamorous  day  filled  with  angry 
accents  of  unreasonlrig  hate,  give  us  ears 
to  hear  the  voices  calm  and  still  that 
speak  of  Justice  and  freedom  and  world 
brotherhood.  In  a  sad  and  mad  day,  give 
us  sanity  of  head  and  heart  and  a  glad 


hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray  far  down 
the  future's  broadening  way. 

"Lord,  in  this  hour  of  tumult. 
Lord,  in  this  night  of  fears, 
^eep  open,  O  keep  open. 

Our  eyes,  our  hearts,  our  ears. 

Not  blindly  nor  in  hatred. 
Lord,  let  us  do  our  part. 

Teep  open.  O  keep  oi)en. 
Our  eyes,  our  mind,  our  heart." 

Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACITNO  PRESI- 
I        DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
PazsiDEirr  Pio  tkmpokk. 
Washington.  DC,  May  19,  1960 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Oalk  W.  Mcaxx,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Caju.  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 


tkt 


Such  a  new  approach  can  only  come 
through  effective  American  leadership  by  a 
new  administration — Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic— in  the  early  months  of  1961.  It  can- 
not be  delayed,  watered  down,  or  sidestepped 
any  longer. 

Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  restating  the 
chief  lines  which  I  hope  such  leulershlp  will 
follow  next  year  and  in  the  decade  to  come: 

1.  I  hope  we  will  approach  oversea  eco- 
nomic development  with  a  broad  creative 
view  that  takes  Into  account  the  need  for 
Increased  International  trade;  for  fair,  stable 
prices  for  raw  materials  produced  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America:  for  new  tech- 
niques to  encourage  responsible  private  in- 
vestments: for  the  more  effective  use  abroad 
of  our  enormous  capacity  to  grow  food;  and 
for  greatly  expanded  facilities  to  train  devel- 
opment specialists 

2.  I  hope  that  our  aid  efforts  will  be 
Increased  In  size,  direction,  scop)e.  and  dura- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  long-term  na- 
tional and  regional  development  programs 
and  to  encourage  large-scale  planning. 

3.  I  hop*  that  we  will  make  increased  use 
of  United  Nations  multilateral  aid  as  a  super- 
visory and  coordinating  umbrella  for  bilat- 
eral programs. 

4  I  hope  that  we  will  press  for  the  for- 
mation and  use  of  a  vast  corps  of  able 
and  dedicated  international  admlnUtratora 
and  technical  experts  In  the  form  of  an 
International  civil  service 

The  colonial  powers  did  things  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

In  recent  years,  however  Inadequately,  we 
have  been  doing  things  for  them. 

In  the  1960'8  we  must  learn  to  do  things 
with  them 

An  approach  both  direct  and  through  the 
United  Nations  must  be  flexible.  Imaginative, 
and  positive 

It  must  be  attuned  to  the  varying  needs. 
cultures,  and  political  backgrounds  of  spe- 
cific nations. 

It  must  be  rooted  in  an  understanding 
of  the  full  significance  and  challenge  of 
International  economic  development  as  a 
vast  new  frontier  for  our  Nation  and  its 
people. 

Only  if  the  new  administration  which 
takes  oflice  next  January  senses  the  oppor- 
tunity and  acts  in  these  terms  can  we  re- 
store the  partnership  atmosphere  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  of  Point  4.  And  only 
through  such  a  relationship  can  we  work 
effectively  toward  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
poverty,  hunger.  Ignorance,  and  disease  from 
the  face  of  this  earth. 


Mr   McOEE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  18,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  44)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 
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LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
iLsual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ddiksew.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control, 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


SOVIET  PROPOSAL  TO  GO  BEFORE 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
Soviet  proposal  to  go  before  the  United 
Nations  has  the  trappings  of  a  propa- 
ganda circus.  There  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Soviets  are  look- 
ing for  a  method  of  settling  disputes  or 
a  sounding  board  for  further  propa- 
ganda. 

Over  the  years,  and  through  two  Pres- 
idents, the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  a 
discussion  body  throiigh  which  the  issues 
that  really  divide  the  world  can  be  re- 
solved. The  record  of  Soviet  moves  to 
block  such  action  Is  well  established. 

Premier  Khrushchev's  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  might  carry  greater  con- 
viction If  the  Soviets  were  to  demon- 
strate a  real  willingness  to  negotiate  on 
such  issues  as  armaments  control,  the 
integrity  of  smaller  nations,  and  the  fate 
of  subjugated  peoples. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  In  for  a  period 
of  heightened  tensions.  I  am  confident 
the  United  States  has  the  Internal  forti- 
tude to  stand  up  to  the  problems  before 
us.  I  hope  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  Soviet  Premier  and  those  who 
are  behind  him  will  realize  the  very  real 
dangers  Into  which  they  are  now  plung- 
ing the  whole  world. 


VETO  OP  THE  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President  has  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  veto  message  on  Senate  bill  722. 
I  have  conferred  with  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  concerning  what  action 
the  Senate  may  desire  to  take  in  con- 
nection with  this  veto  message. 

It  is  now  the  plan  of  the  leadership 
to  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  veto  message  on  either  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  of  next  week,  and  to  have 


the  Senate  decide  whether  the  bill  shaU 
become  law.  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  today  or  to- 
morrow. But  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure,  and  in  order  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  have  adequate  notice, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill  and  the  States  which 
have  very  special  interest  in  the  bill,  I 
believe  all  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that  very  likely  the  veto  message  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  after 
the  morning  hour.  I  cannot  tell  how 
long  Senators  will  wish  to  discuss  it.  But 
tills  measure  is  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
portance and  it  affects  the  lives  of  so 
many  citizens  that  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  several  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  shall  either  vote  on  Tues- 
day or,  if  necessary,  go  over  imtil 
Wednesday. 

But  all  Members  should  be  prepared 
to  hold  themselves  In  readiness  for  a 
vote,  on  either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
on  the  question  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  Senate  bill  722. 


SENATOR  JOSEPH  C.  OT^AHONEY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  make.  In  the  morning 
hour,  a  very  brief  statement,  because  I 
shall  have  to  be  away  from  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  understand  that  a  little  later 
today  Senators  will  pay  tributes  to  one 
of  the  great  men  of  this  century.  Al- 
though I  have  spoken  earlier  in  regard 
to  the  retirement  of  Senator  OTiIahoniy, 
I  do  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  at 
this  time. 

I  think  one  of  the  warmest  friendships 
I  have  formed  during  my  years  In 
the  Congress  has  been  that  with  the 
senior    Senator    from    Wyoming,    Job 

OTl^AHONrY. 

Senator  O'Mahonkt  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Every  person  who  knows 
him,  knows  him  to  be  a  man  of  fearless 
dedication  to  his  principles  and  of  ab- 
solute determination  to  represent  his 
people  as  they  deserve  to  be  represented. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing record  Joe  OlifAHOKKT  has 
made  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States — as  secretary  to  a  Senator,  as  a 
member  of  the  "Little  Cabinet,"  and 
finally  as  one  of  the  towering  giants  in 
this  body.  He  has  t>een  a  consistent  op- 
ponent of  monopoly;  and  the  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Nation's  economic 
system,  conducted  under  his  direction,  as 
chairman  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee,  remains  a  monu- 
ment to  him. 

But  behind  Senator  O'Mahoniy  as  a 
statesman  there  is  Joe  OTklAHONrr,  the 
man.  Basically,  he  is  a  man  who  em- 
bodies all  of  the  finest  qualities  of  his 
State  and  of  the  Nation  which  he  loves 
so  dearly.  I  have  visited  Wyoming  a 
number  of  times  in  the  last  few  years, 
Mr.  President,  at  the  invitaticsi  of  this 
great  man;  and  I  would  recommend  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  such  a  visit  by 
them,  because  those  who  believe  that 
the  American  spiilt  of  adventure  and  of 
daring  and  of  building:  is  dead,  ought 
to  go  to  Wyoming  and  see  what  is  hap- 


pening there.  There  is  a  striving,  a 
bustling,  a  hustling,  a  can-do  feeling  in 
Wyoming.  The  people  of  Wyoming  are 
dedicated  to  progress,  and  they  face  the 
future  with  confidence.  They  are  not 
discouraged  by  adversity,  and  they  know 
how  to  make  the  best  out  of  their  re- 
sources.   And  this  is  how  I  like  to  think 

of  Joe  OTilAHONIT. 

Joe  O'Mahoney  has  decided  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  term.  All  of  us  can 
understand,  and  we  must  respect  his 
wishes. 

But  a  man  like  Joe  O'MAHONinr  will 
never  really  retire  from  the  Senate,  be- 
cause he  has  put  into  it  his  courage, 
his  imagination,  his  vigor,  and  his  pa- 
triotism; and  these  are  qualities  that 
will  endure  so  long  as  the  institutions 
lasts. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  earliest  tales 
I  heard  at  my  father's  knee  was  of  my 
ancestors'  trips  to  Wyoming  and  their 
experieiices  in  the  cattle  industry  there. 
I  am  proud  to  say  now  that  Texans  and 
the  sons  of  Wyoming  have  many  things 
in  common.  Among  them  are  sheep.  I 
remember  that  once  the  Speaker  said 
that  every  time  he  saw  Joi  O'Mahoney 
come  down  the  corridor,  he  prepwired  to 
get  ready  for  some  action  In  connection 
with  the  wool  bilL 

We  lock  to  the  great  Wyoming  Here- 
ford ranch  for  leadership  in  the  field 
of  some  of  our  best  bred  cattle. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
great  regret  that  I  shall  see  Job 
O'Mahonet  leave  this  body,  because  not 
only  do  we  have  so  many  Interests  in 
comm<xi,  but  he  is  the  type  of  pablic 
servant  I  should  like  to  see  every  young 
man  emulate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  rules  that  the  words 
Just  spoken  were  among  the  most  elo- 
quent ever  uttered  in  this  Chamber. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Rxporrs  ow  JJB.  Soumbbs'  Hoks 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  for  the  fiscal  jeai 
1959,  and  a  report  of  the  annual  Inspection 
of  the  home,  1956,  by  the  Inspectcw  General 
of  the  Army  ( with  accompanying  papers ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Extension    or    AtTTHoamr    or    FgPXBAi,    Re- 

sxsvc  Banks  To  Puechasx  U.S.  Obuoatioks 

DntBCTLT  Pkom  thk  Triastkt 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

legislation    to   amend   section    14(b)    of   the 

Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 

for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 

banks  to  purchase  n.S.  obligations  directly 

from    the     Treasury     (with    accompanying 

papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

Report  of  Feoexal  Homk  Loak  Bank  Board 
A  letter  from  the  cauUrman  and  members. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Washington. 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  that  Board,  covering  the  c^>eratlon8 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  System,  and  the 
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Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Instirance  Corpo- 
ration, for  the  calendar  year  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on   Examination   of  Economic  and 
Technical  Assistance  Psogsam  fob  Bolivia 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  examination  of 
the  economic  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Bolivia  as  administered  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 
Department  of  State  ( with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
0{>eratlons. 

ESTABIOSHMENT  OF  RTVOLVING-TTPE  FVND  IN 
THE  TREASUET  fob  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLA- 
MATION 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  revolving-type  fund 
In  the  Treasury  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Certitication  of  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land    Classification,    East    Bench    Unit, 
Three    Forks    Division.    Missouri    River 
Basin  Project,  Montana 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  East  Bench 
unit.   Three   Porks   division,    Missouri   River 
Basin  project.  Montana,  and  that  the  lands 
to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  pro- 
duction  of   agricultural   crops  by   means  of 
irrigation    ( with    an    accompan3rtng   paper ) ; 
to  the  Committee   on   Interior   and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

AX.IXNS 

Three  letters  from  tlie  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment    of   Railroad    Retirement    Act, 
Relating   to    Interest   Rate   Formula    of 
Special  Obligations  Purchased  for  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,   transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation    to    amend   section    ISibi    of   the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  re- 
vise the  Interest  rate  formula  of  special  ob- 
ligations purchased  for  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


PETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  sls 
indicated  : 

By     the     ACTINO     PRB8IDENT     pro 

tempore : 
A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  a  National  Youth  Act 
with  provisions  for  Federal  grants  to  assist 
local  communities  In  establishing  expanded 
youth  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  KANSAS  BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.    CARLSON.      Mr.    President,   the 
Kansas  Bankers  Association  held  its  73d 


annual  convention  in  Topeka,  Kans . 
laat  week.  At  this  meeting  several  reso- 
lut;ions  were  adopted,  two  of  which  are 
related  to  legislative  matters  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions wen;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rk'ord,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Two  Resolutions  Adopted  by  Kan- 
sas Bankers  Association  73d  Annual 
Convention,  Topeka,  on  May  14,  1960 

Resolved.  That  the  Kansas  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, duly  assembled  In  regular  session. 
go  on  record  as  unequivocably  opposing  any 
Federal  lefjislatlon  which,  by  Its  terms,  pro- 
poses to  r(.>quire  a  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dends or  Interest  paid  by  corporations. 

Hesolved.  That  the  Kansas  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, assembled  In  regular  session,  go  on 
record  as  approving  and  recommending  to 
ths  Members  of  the  Congress  all  legislation 
designed  to  equalize  the  basis  of  taxation 
of  flnanclel  Institutions;    and    be  It   further 

Hesolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  proper  ofBclals  In  Wash- 
ington  who  represent   the   State  of   Kansas. 


R8SO 


LUTIONS   OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoi;d  three  resolutions  adopted  by 
organizations  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  lyeing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
OiL  of  the  CrtY  of  Poughkeepsie  Hc^  on 
Monday.  Mat  16.  lOeo 

Mesolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Poughkeepsie,  composed  of  both 
Bepubllcar.s  and  Democrats,  duly  elected  to 
Budb.  office  hereby  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
endorsing  -Jie  firm  stand  taken  by  our  Pres- 
ident, Dwljfht  D.  Elsenhower,  at  Paris  during 
tha  curren-;  summit  conference  In  upholding 
tha  united  desires  of  our  Western  allies,  and 
we  express  the  wish  that  all  public  bodies 
taJce  a  similar  position  In  order  that  the  So- 
viet people  be  made  aware  of  such  spon- 
taneous action  that  we  supp)ort  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  In  his  efforts  to  maintain 
pesice  In  tlie  world 

How/uu)  H.  GiBBs, 
I  City  Chamberlain. 

Re»olutios  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
yonkers,  ny. 

Whereas  on  April  8.  1960.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller slgntKl  Into  law  chapter  418  of  the  laws 
of  1960;  ar.d 

Whereas  this  chapter  authorizes  the  im- 
poaltlon  of  a  tax  for  school  purposes  on  gen- 
eral telephone  services  on  a  countywlde 
basts;   and 

Whereas  additional  funds  arc  urgently 
neaded  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Yonkers  to  provide  more  adequately  for 
the  educational  program  in  the  public 
schools;   and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Yonkers  Is  presently 
within  •1(1.326.14  of  Its  constitutional  tax 
limit  of  2  percent,  and  Is  thereby  restricted 
in  providing  additional  funds  for  the  edu- 
cational program;   and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Cltjr  of  Yo-ikers,  in  order  to  serve  more  ade- 
quately the  educational  needs  of  the  more 
than  25,303  pupils  enrolled  In  the  Yonkers 
public  schools,  wishes  to  utilize  the  revenues 
fro«i    this    source    beginning    September    1, 


1960,  in  the  event  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  reimpose  this  tax:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Yonkers.  pursuant  to  chapter 
418  of  the  laws  of  1960.  hereby  requests  the 
Imposition  of  a  local  tax  for  school  purposes 
on  general  telephone  services  as  specified  In 
article  24  of  the  tax  law.  a  public  hearing 
having  been  held  on  the  Imposition  of  said 
tax  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1960;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  Thitt  the  said  board  of  education 
hereby  requests  that  the  said  tax  become 
effective  during  the  calendar  year  1960;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
mayor,  the  city  manager,  the  members  of 
the  common  council,  the  comptroller  and 
city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Yonkers.  the  county 
clerk  of  Westchester  County,  the  HonoraMe 
Kenneth  B  Keating,  the  Honorable  Jacub 
K.  Javits,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  R 
Barry 

Resolution  sponsored  by : 

Anfta  P.  Wolf, 
Member.  Board  of  Education 

Recommended  by: 

Stanley   S    Wtnstra, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Resoiution  Adopted  bt  the  Mcmbbiship  of 
ruE  Empire  State  Petroleum  Association, 
April  28.   I960 

Whereas  Empire  State  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion has  continually  maintained  a  position 
in  favor  of  the  removal  of  control  of  well- 
head prices  for  natural  gas  as  now  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  signified  his  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  removal  of  these  con- 
trols;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  or  about  to 
be  Introduced  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  bill  that  will  In  general 
accomplish  this  purpose:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  Otis  H 
Ellis,  general  counsel  for  the  National  OH 
Jobbers'  Council,  with  the  urgent  request 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  promote  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  at  the  current 
session  of  Congress 

Harry  B.  Hilts, 

Secretary 
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REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  113  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  service  connection  which  has  been  In 
effect  for  10  or  more  years,  except  under 
certain  limited  conditions  (Rept.  No.  1394 1. 

H.R  276  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  effective  date  for  payment  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents  (Rept.  No. 
1395); 

HR.641  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  service-connected 
death  benefits   (Rept.  No.  1396): 

H  R.  7502.  An  act  to  revise  the  determina- 
tion of  basic  pay  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans in  computing  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  (Rept.  No.  1397); 

H  R  9785.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  Insurance  status  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  (Rept. 
No.  1398); 

H.R  9788.  An  act  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 


furnishing  of  benefits  i.nder  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
any  chUd  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 
than  one  parent  in  the  same  parental  line 
(Rept.  No.  1399) ; 

HJR  10703.  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  premiums  to 
certain  veterans  who  become  totally  dis- 
abled In  line  of  duty  b-Jtween  the  date  of 
application  and  the  effective  date  of  their 
Insurance  (Rept.  No    140")):  and 

H.R.  10898  An  act  to  amend  section  316 
of  title  38.  United  Stati«  Code,  to  provide 
additional  compensatlor  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  having  fojr  or  more  children 
(Rept    No    1401). 

By  Mr.  B"YRD  of  Vlrglala.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HR  9323  An  act  to  n  ake  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool   (Rept.  No    1402);   and 

H.R.  9881.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
existing  provisions  of  1  iw  relating  to  the 
free  Importation  of  per»)nal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  'Jnlted  States  under 
Government  orders  (Rept  No.  1408). 


AMENDMENT  OF  I>TERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  TO  PERMIT  TAX- 
PAYERS TO  ELECT  AN  OVERALL 
LIMITATION  ON  THE  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT— MDsORITY  VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.R.  10087)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  195-1  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  elect  an  overall  limitation  on 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  iind  I  submit  a  re- 
port (No.  1393>  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  OoreI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  rejxjrt  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 


COMMISSION  ON  PROBLEMS  OF 
SMALL  TOWNS  AND  RURAL  COUN- 
TIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  P:esident,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committe<  on  Government 
Operations.  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  <e.  3140)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  CommLsslon 
on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and  Rural 
Counties,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
13921  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  oi  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  coinci- 
dent with  these  remarks  I  am  today  fll- 
Jnp  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Gjvorrjnent  Operations  of  the  Senate  on 
S.  ii'lO,  a  bill  to  prov:de  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  Small  Towns  and  Rural  Coun- 
ties. This  bill  was  cosponsored  by  my 
able  colleagues.  Senator  Case,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Senatoi  Mansfiild.  of 
Montana. 

I  am  very  happy  ,o  have  this  bill 
placed  before  the  Semite  for  considera- 
tion through  the  filing  of  this  favorable 
committee    report.      The    problems    of 


rural    America — its    small    towns    and 
counties — are  among  the  most  neglected. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  who  live  in 
the  heartland  of  our  country.  In  the 
rural  areas,  will  be  grateful  that  the 
Senate  has  decided  to  do  something  to 
help  them  with  their  problems. 

We  have  made  an  effort  in  Cwigress 
to  assist,  where  needed,  in  solving  the 
social  and  economic  challenges  of  near- 
ly every  distressed  segment  of  American 
life.  We  recently  aproved  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  providing  for  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas.  We 
have  made  studies  for  labor,  for  farmers, 
for  industry,  for  large  cities,  for  educa- 
tion, and  on  many  other  subjects.  It  is 
logical,  then,  that  we  turn  our  eyes  to- 
ward a  portion  of  our  Nation  that  we  de- 
sire to  see  survive,  and  that  is  the  small 
town  and  the  rural  area  of  our  Nation. 

The  force  for  good  that  comes  from 
the  rural  towns  and  communities  is  al- 
most immeasurable.  Every  group  deal- 
ing with  population  problems  comes  to 
recognize  that  from  the  small  towns 
comes  a  great  ground  swell  of  moral 
responsibility  and  strength.  The  sup- 
port of  many  of  our  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions comes,  very  often,  from  the 
training  and  background  which  people 
have  acquired  in  a  rural  setting.  /Char- 
acter and  leadership  are  the  real  treas- 
ures of  the  Nation.  Nowhere  can  they  be 
acquired  better  than  in  a  small  town  or 
rural  environment.  I  speak  of  these 
things  to  indicate  that  a  program  for 
preservation  and  advancement  of  the 
small  town  has  something  more  impor- 
tant than  an  economic  argument  to  sup- 
pK>rt  it. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  church  groups,  groups  which  deal 
with  rural  problems  and  rural  sociology, 
give  their  supr>ort  to  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mission on  small  town  problems. 

For  instances,  most  of  those  who  have 
contacted  me  in  regard  to  the  need  for 
establishmg  a  commission  on  small  town 
problems,  indicate  that  they  see  a  gen- 
eral breakdown  in  smaller  towns  which 
threatens  the  existence  of  churches  and 
other  forces  for  good  in  these  areas.  The 
economic  factors  which  cause  deteriora- 
tion must  be  combated  so  that  rural 
churches  and  schools  will  survive. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Willis  J.  Ray.  of  the  Colorado  Baptist 
General  Convention:  Mr.  William  H. 
Hillmer,  executive  secretary,  the  Luther- 
an Church.  Missouri  Synod:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Rhoades,  executive  secretary, 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Socie- 
ties; Mr.  M.  Wendell  Belew,  director,  di- 
vision of  missions.  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

CoLoaADO  Baptist 

GEIOaUU.    CONVXNTIOH, 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  4,  1960. 
U.S.  Senator  Karl  E.  Mttndt, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sknatox:  I  have  been  advised 
that  you  have  Introduced  bill  S.  3140  whleb 


seeks  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  on  problems  of  small  towns. 

We  assvu-e  you  that  we  feel  this  study  ts 
essential.  Many  of  our  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life  have  come  from  the  rural  commu- 
nities. In  fact  I  have  read  that  28  of  the 
88  Presidents  have  come  from  small  towns 
or  the  open  country. 

We  assure  you  that  we  will  be  backing  you 
In  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Our  convention  operates  In  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  western  Nebraska.  We  have  1,500 
communities  and  villages  of  less  than  2.500 
population,  where  they  need  help  to  preserve 
and  build  for  the  future. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Willis  J.  Rat, 
Executive  Secretary -Tretisurer. 

Thx  Luthxran  Chitrcb. 

Missoinu  Stnoo, 
Board  for  Missions  im 
North  and  South  Amxrica, 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  March  1.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Karl  E  Mttndt, 
UJ.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkar  SsNATom  MtrNDT:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  Pebniary  11  in  which  you 
bring  to  my  attention  a  bill  which  you  have 
introduced  in  the  Senate  calUng  for  a  Com- 
mission To  Study  Smalltown  Protriems 
(S.  3140).  I  have  read  the  bill  and  your 
supporting  speech  carefully  and  want  to  say 
that  I  would  most  heartily  endorse  the 
action  called  for  In  your  blU. 

The  church  denomination  to  which  I  be- 
long, namely,  the  Lutheran  Church,  Missouri 
Synod,  has  a  membership  of  over  2>4  million. 
Of  these,  27  percent  are  members  of  rural 
congregations  amd  represent  a  total  of  636.- 
000.  In  our  statistics  we  designate  as  rural 
those  churches  located  in  communities  of 
2.500  or  less.  If  we  were  to  use  your  defini- 
tion of  a  small  town  as  consisting  of  10.000 
or  less  then  the  number  would  be  much 
greater. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  your  bill  Is  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  how  closely  the  life  and 
work  of  our  churches  Is  related  to  the  life 
and  problems  of  the  community  or  the  small 
town.  Anything  which  the  Government  can 
do  to  help  smaU  towns  look  at  their  problems 
and  find  solutions  will  also  directly  and  indi- 
rectly benefit  our  churches. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  our  churches  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  community  in  the  small  town. 
We  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  churches  through  Insti- 
tutes, conferences,  and  literature.  I  am  en- 
closing a  booklet  entitled  "Rural  Digest," 
which  shows  the  approach  of  our  church 
with  reference  to  the  churches  located  in 
small  towns. 

And  so  may  I  again  heartily  endorse  the 
legislation  which  you  are  proposing. 
Cordially  yours. 

Wm.  H.  RnxjcKR. 
Executive  Secretary 

American  Baptist  Homx, 

Mission  Sociztixs. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  February  25.  1960. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washin0on,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mukdt:  It  was  thoughtful  of 
you  to  enclose  in  your  letter  of  February  11 
a  copy  of  S.  3140,  a  bill  providing  for  a  com- 
mission to  study  small  town  problems.  You 
are,  of  course,  correct  that  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies  have  a  very 
real  concern  tor  and  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  communities  of  the  character  which 
you  describe.  The  prc^xjsed  bill  and  your 
remarks  related  to  it  have  been  considered  by 
members  of  our  staff. 
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We  note  one  point  which  is  unquestion- 
ably clear  to  jou  tnit  wtach  was  not  par- 
ticularly noted  In  your  remarks.  While  it  la 
probably  true  that  a  sizable  proportton  of 
our  American  population  Uvea  In  communi- 
ties of  10,000  or  less,  there  is  some  reason 
to  question  as  to  whether  or  not  all  of  such 
communities  are  of  the  distinctly  rural  or 
small-town  character  which  you  describe. 
We  are  constantly  aware  of  many  small 
towns  which  are  so  closely  Involved  in  the 
life  and  activities  of  neighboring  metro- 
politan communities  and  :u-e  so  distinctly  In 
the  orbit  of  the  larger  communities  that 
their  problems  are  subetantially  different 
from  the  small  towns  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  States  which  have  a  more  rural 
characteristic.  I  am  suj-e  that  any  con- 
siderations which  a  proposed  commission 
might  give  would  take  adequate  recognition 
of  the  varying  characteristics  of  these  towns 
of  the  designated  size  which  is  specified  In 
the  provisions  of  your  bill.  Whatever  may 
be  the  actual  facts  in  this  area  of  oon- 
slderatlon.  It  Is  true  that  there  remains  a 
very  significant  portion  of  our  American 
population  with  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  community  which  you  describe.  Clearly 
these  are  within  the  range  of  concern  of  our 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies 
and  any  conclusions  or  facts  which  might 
be  developed  by  the  proposed  commission 
wo\ild  be  o*  very  substantial  value  to  us 
as  we  project  our  town  and  country  pro- 
gram of  mission  work. 

In  our  mission  work  within  the  United 
States  we  are  obviously  concerned  also  with 
the  development  of  the  large  urban  areas 
and  In  pcurticular  we  have  in  mind  the  so- 
called  strip  cities  or  oommunlUes  which  are 
developing  as  the  metropolitan  areas  of  some 
of  our  great  dtles  meet  each  other  and  de- 
velop an  almost  continuous  \u-ban  situation 
In  substantial  areas  of  our  country.  While 
It  la  true  that  the  growth  of  these  great 
urban  areas  Is  based  to  some  significant  de- 
gree upon  the  rapid  Increase  in  our  popula- 
tion. It  Is  also  true  that  this  growth  de- 
pends to  some  extent  at  least  upon  the  jx-ob- 
lems  which  are  Involved  In  the  smaller 
c<Mnmunltle8  and  the  movement  Incident  to 
the  shift  of  population  from  small  oom- 
munltles  to  large.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the 
solutloiu  which  you  anticipate  will  be  foxmd 
for  some  of  the  problems  of  the  small  com- 
munities may  well  point  the  way  to  some 
solutions  for  the  congested  program  areas 
In  which  we  have  equal  concern. 

If  the  coounlsslon  should  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  a  plan  proposed  in  your  bill, 
I  am  sure  that  our  staff  would  be  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  work  constructively 
In  any  way  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
munities which  are  Intended  to  be  benefited 
by  this  proposal. 

With  appreciation  for   your  consideration 
In  Informing  us  of  your  proposal,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Wnxx&M  H.  Rhoaobs, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Ho  MX   MXSSION    BOASD, 

SouTH^ur  BAmsT  Convention, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  23,  1960. 
Senator  Kjoll  E.  Mundt, 

17  5.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Mttndt:  The  rural  chiuch 
work  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Is 
Included  in  the  Department  of  Assoclatlonal 
Missions  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  bill,  a  3140,  which  you  have 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  I  appreciate  so 
very  much  your  endeavor  In  this  field  and 
tmsure  yo>a  of  my  support. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  nearly 
M.OOO  Of  otir  present  32,000  Southern  Baptist 


ehurcHaa  are  located  In  small  towns  or  open 
oouuti^.  We  at  the  Old  South  appreciate  a 
need  for  a  study  In  this  area. 

If  tHere  is  uij  way  In  which  I  can  be  of 
benefld,  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know.  I 
will  egress  nr.y  Interest  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Sincere  ly  yours, 

M.  Wendkj,  Bei^w. 
Secretary    Department  of  Associational 
Missions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recdrd  copies  of  two  articles 
whicJi  have  appeared  in  church-spon- 
sored organzation  publications  in  sup- 
port Of  S.  3140.  The  first  is  one  which 
appeaxed  in  the  Methodist  Rural  Fellow- 
ship Bulletin  of  March  1960.  With  it,  I 
would  like  tc>  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  :etter  which  I  received  from 
James  E.  Hankin,  the  editor  of  the 
bulleUn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator   MuifOT    Proposes    Bill    on    Small 
Towns 

[Prom  the  Me.hodist  Rural  Fellowship  Bulle- 
tin, March  l960j 

Senator  Kaiu.  E.  Mttndt,  of  South  Dakota, 
has  drafted  a  proposed  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Coiomisslon  on  Problems  of  Small 
Towns.    The  bill  Is  S.  2621. 

The  purpos>  of  such  a  commission  would 
be  to  make  lull  Investigations  and  studies 
of  Federal  po:  Icies  and  programs  relating  to 
the  ne«ds  and  problems  of  the  Nation's  small- 
town areas. 

The  comml.islon  would  try  to  determine 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  small 
towns  in  the  Seld  of  public  services.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  planning,  highways, 
water  resources,  schools,  recreational  facu- 
lties, prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
municipal  fln.uiclng,  and  business  expansion. 
Including  wa>'8  and  means  to  induce  new 
businesses  to  small  towns. 

The  commi-islon  would  be  a  Hoover-type 
commleslon  »lth  18  members  all  of  whom 
would  serve  without  salary. 

For  the  p\;rposes  of  this  commission  a 
small  town  would  be  one  with  10,000  or  less 
popula,tlon. 

If  the  reader  feels  that  this  would  be  a 
good  bill  for  your  area,  you  may  write  to 
Senator  Muni>t,  Senate  OflBce  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  for  a  copy.  If  after  study- 
ing the  prop<:«ed  bill,  you  find  such  a  bill 
was  needed,  a  letter  to  your  Senator  and 
Representative  could  follow. 


Methodist  Rttkal  Peixowship, 
Ragersvil  e.   Tenn.,   February   17,  1960. 
The  Hbnorab.e  Karl   E.   Mukdt, 
Senate  Office  Butldtng, 
WashiM^rton,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ms.  Muni>t:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  -ead  yoiar  blU  3.  2621  and  also 
your  speech  i.t  the  time  the  bUl  was  intro- 
duced. 

I  have  rea^l  both  the  proposed  bill  and 
your  remarks  It  Is  evident  you  have  hit 
upon  %n  ares  of  great  need  in  America.  I 
have  shared  the  proposed  bill  with  our  local 
newspaper  editor  and  find  that  she  is  very 
much  In  agreement  with  your  p>06ltlon. 

Your  letter  came  Jtist  at  the  time  we  were 
going  to  press  with  our  Methodist  Rural 
Fellowjhip  Billetln.  I  wUl  clear  some  space 
and  do  an  article  on  It.  Around  the  first 
of  March  I  wUl  mail  you  a  copy  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Endorsed  you  will  find  carbons  of  letters 
to  Senators  KEfAcvxa  and  Ooax. 

Perhaps  the  mo«it  helpful  thing  I  can  do 
Is  to  alert  our  Methodist  laymen  and  min- 
isters of  the  bill  In  the  pages  of  our  Bulletin. 
It  Is  a  Joy  to  know  of  a  Senator  who  Is 
concerned  about  tlie  problems  we  face  In  the 
small  towns  of  our  Nation. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  In  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  dont  hesitate  to  let  me 
knuw. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James   E.   Hankins, 

Bullftiri  Editor. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  the  sec- 
ond article  is  from  Catholic  Rural  Life, 
a  publication  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Rev. 
James  L.  Vizzard.  S.J..  who  is  the  acting 
executive  directc>r  of  that  organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  and  letter  printed  In  the  Record, 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  establ  ish  a  Conunlsslon  on  the 
PrL>blem8  of  Small  Towns  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  US.  Senate  by  Karl  E  MtrKor, 
US.  Senator  from   South  Dakota. 

In  a  8{)eech  preceding  formal  presentation 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Mundt  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  many  commissions 
created  or  propoe'-d  to  study  the  problems 
Involved  In  big  government.  These  he  de- 
scribed as  the  problems  of  our  metropolitan 
areas,  farm  probli?ms,  labor  problems,  and 
the  like.  He  the  a  went  on  to  point  out 
that  no  agency  of  Government,  no  research 
department,  no  ccmmlsslon  of  the  Congress 
has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
finding  facts  and  making  recommendations 
of  value  to  Amerlc  i's  small  towns. 

The  Senator  mentioned  many  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  smaU  towns.  Among 
them  he  listed  the  tendency  of  transconti- 
nental highways  to  bypass  small  communi- 
ties, the  tendency  of  btislness  to  become 
more  concentrate<l  In  administration  and 
greater  In  size,  the  elimination  of  many  rail- 
road services  and  the  high  cost  of  adequate 
alrjaort  facilities. 

Stating  that  the  march  of  Industrial  and 
technical  development  has  not  always  been 
In  conflict  with  the  advantages  of  living 
In  small  communities.  Senator  MfNirr 
pointed  out  the  j)lus  values  of  small-tcmn 
life. 

"Here,"  he  said  "families  can  be  raised, 
free  from  the  temptations,  the  turmoil  and 
the  disllluslonmects  of  life  In  the  big  city." 
He  pointed  out  how  air  transfxjrtatlon  has 
made  it  possible  lor  people  living  In  small 
towns  to  reach  a  city  within  a  matter  of 
minutes.  Television,  he  said,  brings  to  peo- 
ple In  small  towns  the  same  public  Infor- 
mation and  entertainment  that  are  avail- 
able,to  f>eople  in  cities. 

Tlie  Senator  made  it  clear  that  he  believes 
small  towns  are  n'H  on  the  way  out.  While 
some  have  faltered  and  failed,  he  told  his 
colleagues,  others  have  made  real  advances. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  the  com- 
mission, he  said.  Is  to  "obtain  repiorts  and 
recommendations  which  will  enable  all  of 
our  smaller  communities  to  do  what  some  of 
them  are  doing  presently:  to  analyze  their 
opportunities,  reappraise  their  advantages, 
create  new  enteri)rlse,  attract  more  people 
and  capital,  and  move  forward  into  eras  of 
happier  living  and  more  prosperous  eco- 
nomic activity." 
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National  Catholio  Rxtral  Lite 

Contxrencz. 
'ebruary  18,  1960. 

CUNDT, 


Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
The  Honorable  Kau.  K.  h 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mundt: 

for  calling  to  my  attentU 

You    are    quite    right    In 

purpose  of  this  proposed 

within  the  scope  of  NCI 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 

wUl    appear    In    the    l/L 

monthly  magazine.  Cath 

you  will  see,  we  are  urgln 

hers  to  let  you  know  of 

With  every  good  wish. 

Very  sincerely  yotu 

James  L. 

Acting  E 


Thanks  very  much 
n  your  bUl  S   2621. 

Judgirtg    that   the 

legislation  follows 
ILC's  Interest. 

brief  article  which 
Tch  Issue  of  our 
)llc  Rural  Life.  As 
i  our  NCRLC  mem- 

thelr  support 


VlZZAED.  SJ., 
cecutive  Director. 


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  FTesldent.  some  of 
these  letters  and  articles  refer  to  S.  2621 
instead  of  S.  3140.  Tiat  is  because  on 
August  31.  1959. 1  Introluced  S.  2621 ;  but 
on  March  5.  1960.  I  replaced  it  with  S. 
3140.  which  is  identica]  to  my  earlier  bill 
except  it  has  been  expanded  to  include 
rural  counties  as  well  as  smsdl  towns,  and 
I  was  happy  to  add  th;  names  of  Sena- 
tors Cask  of  South  DtJcota,  and  Mans- 
field as  cosponsors  of  S.  3140. 

A  question  may  be  ra  Aed  as  to  the  need 
for  such  a  commission  to  study  the 
changing  conditions  and  the  problems  of 
small  rural  towns.  It  should  be  imme- 
diately apparent  that  these  small  towns 
are  totally  without  resources  to  assist 
themselves  in  this  type  of  survey.  They 
do  not  have  the  research  facilities  to 
undertake  studies,  nor  the  finances  to  un- 
derwrite them.  They  do  not  have  or- 
ganizations to  bind  them  together 
clo.sely,  so  that  there  can  be  communi- 
cation on  common  problems  and  the  fac- 
tors leading  to  them.  Whatever  argu- 
ment we  can  put  forward  to  support  a 
study  of  metrop>olitan  problems  can  be 
multiplied  tenfold  when  applied  to  our 
small  towns. 

Yearly,  some  of  our  smaller  communi- 
ties wither:  at  the  siime  time,  others 
flourish ;  and  no  one  ca:!  explain  why  one 
prospers  and  the  other  does  not. 

It  may  happen  that  an  activity  not 
related  to  the  commu;iity  at  all  is  the 
contributing  factor  In  both  instances. 
In  some  cases  that  a^itlvity  may  have 
Federal  direction  and  control.  We  ought 
to  know  when,  where.  Vr-hy,  and  how  this 
happens. 

In  our  big  highway  program,  we  are 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  hundreds  of 
small  towns  in  rural  America.  The 
transcontinental  trunk  lines  make  it  easy 
for  people  to  whiz  by  the  small  town. 
It  throws  the  smalltov  n  merchant  into 
direct  comi>etition  witJi  the  stores  in  a 
larger  city  which  now  becomes  only  min- 
utes away  with  high  speed  cars  and 
superhighways  for  th»;  convenience  of 
the  people.  This  is  prcgress.  and  no  one 
wants  to  turn  back  t.ie  clock,  but  we 
should  continue  to  review  the  new  prob- 
lems created  by  progress  and  to  assess 
our  situation  so  that  we  can  preserve  that 
which  Is  good  and  that  which  is  essen- 
tial, even  as  we  go  forward  to  better 
living. 


Other  Federal  activities  which  may 
have  the  capacity  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  or  to  the  demise  of  the  small  town 
is  the  Government's  policy  in  selecting 
sites  for  Federal  facilities.  Efforts  to 
channel  more  of  the  Government's  pro- 
curement to  small  Arms  which  operate  in 
smaller  communities  can  be  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  assisting  these  communi- 
ties to  survive. 

However.  Federal  planning  in  its  spe- 
cial activities  as  they  relate  to  small 
towns  is  not  the  final  answer.  As  we 
travel  about,  we  witness  one  town  that 
is  struggling  to  survive.  Farther  on,  we 
see  another  that  is  on  the  move,  grow- 
ing and  expanding.  To  the  casual  ob- 
.«:trver,  the  reason  why  one  does  not 
grow  and  the  other  booms  is  not  appar- 
ent, but  there  must  be  a  reason.  A 
study  which  such  a  commission  as  this 
can  undertake  Is  to  try  to  find  out  what 
factors  need  to  be  considered,  what 
efforts  can  be  expected  to  succeed,  and 
what  pitfalls  should  be  avoided. 

Throughout  history,  Mr.  President, 
the  American  small  town  has  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  way  of  life.  His- 
tory is  replete  with  examples  of  the 
small-town  boy  who  gained  national 
recognition  and  assumed  national  lead- 
ership. The  existence  of  small  towns 
has  helped  to  contribute  the  necessary 
balances  to  check  against  the  ix)lltical 
and  economic  extremes  and  excesses  in 
one  direction  or  another  which  have 
plagued  and  destroyed  other  govern- 
ments and  countries. 

The  small  towns  of  America  provide 
the  stabilizing  forces.  They  are  the 
bastions  for  producing  the  freedoms  of 
Americans  at  home  and  for  preserving 
the  great  institutions  of  private  owner- 
ship and  comp>etitlve  enterprise  which 
have  teamed  up  to  make  America  great 
and  to  keep  it  strong. 

It  follows,  then,  our  Nation's  welfare 
depends  on  the  reservoir  of  strength 
which  comes  from  our  small  towns  and 
rural  areas.  It  Is  only  good  business  to 
keep  them  strong  and  to  preserve  them 
In  the  American  tradition. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  leaidership  of 
the  Senate  will  place  S.  3140  on  its  leg- 
islative calendar  for  early  action.  I  am 
confident  the  Senate  will  approve  it.  and 
that  it  can  do  much  toward  preserving 
and  promoting  that  great  American  in- 
stitution known  as  the  small  town  of 
rural  America. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  a^oclated  with 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  in  the 
presentation  of  this  bill  to  the  Senate. 
The  place  of  the  small  town  in  America 
has  never  been  better  stated  than  it  was 
in  a  poem  by  Badger  Clark,  our  poet 
laureate  In  South  Dakota,  who  passed 
away  a  few  years  ago. 

I  should  like  unanimous  permission  to 
insert  that  ix>em  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec»rd, 
as  follows : 

Small  Town 

(By  Badger  Clark) 
The  circling  cones  of  bison  hide. 

That  made  the  village  of  the  Sioux. 
Rose  near  as  high,  spread  nees  as  wide, 

0  little  western  town,  as  you! 

But  small-town  skylines  all  are  great, 
And  small-town  air  is  clear  and  sweet. 

And  small-town  folk  are  friend  and  mate, 
Not  flitting  shadows  on  the  street. 

No  smoke  of  factories  uprolls; 

No  market  roars  with  shouted  bids. 
The  small  town's  finest  fruit  Is  souls; 

Its  prize  conunodlty  Is  kids. 

For  while  the  city  struts  In  pride. 

And  trumpets  far  Its  loud  renown, 
The  men  who  govern,  there,  and  gxilde. 

Are  children  of  the  little  town. 

That  Is  the  small  town's  latent  power — 
Some  name  upon  Its  schoolroom  page. 

The  future  hero  of  the  hour. 
T'he  future  glory  of  an  age. 

Twas  always  so;    twill  always  be — 
Small  town,  the  great  folks'  starting  place. 

A  small -town  boy  In  Galilee 
Re-routed  all  the  human  race. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Badger 
Clark  points  out  In  this  po«n  that  it 
was  from  the  small  town  of  Galilee  that 
came  He  who  rerouted  the  entire  human 
race. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  important  contribution,  as  well 
as  his  cosponsorship  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

1  also  appreciate  the  fine  help  we  have 
had  from  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field]. In  supporting  this  measure. 

Badger  Clark  was  indeed  a  great 
American.  His  poem  was  read  around 
the  world.  I  think  It  Is  most  appropriate 
that  the  poem  be  published  at  the  point 
In  the  Record  suggested  by  my  colleague. 


UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  LOUIS 
SHOMER— APPEARANCE  OP  CER- 
TAIN SENATE  EMPLOYEES  AS 
WITNESSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Eastland],  I 
report  three  original  resolutions  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  their  Immediate 
consideration. 

Prom  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  there  have  been  Issued  and  served 
subpenas  ad  testificandum  and  duces 
tecum  to  Elizabeth  McGlll,  chief  clerk, 
of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  UJ3.  Senate,  and  Jo- 
seph A.  Davis,  chief  clerk.  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  to  appear, 
produce  certain  papers,  and  testify  in 
the  pending  case  of  United  States  x. 
Louis  Shomer  (C  153-26). 

There  has  also  been  Issued  and  served 
from  the  same  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  a  subpena  ad  testificandum 
to  Peter  N.  Chumbrls,  minority  counsel, 
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of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  of  the  Committee  cm  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  and  formerly  as- 
sociate counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, in  the  above-mentioned  case  which 
is  now  pending. 

The  appearance  of  these  witnesses 
concerns  certain  testimony,  under  oath, 
which  was  taken  during  the  course  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
New  York,  N.Y..  during  Majr  and  June 
1955. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
sigree  to  these  three  resolutions  so  that 
the  persons  named  may  appear  and 
testify  in  the  scheduled  trial  of  United 
States  against  Louis  Shomer. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  first  resolution  will  be  read, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion cS.  Bes.  322)  as  follows: 

Wiiereas  In  the  case  oi  the  United  States 
▼.  LoMis  Shomer  (C  163-36)  pending  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  a  subpena 
ad  teBtlflcandum  and  a  subpena  duces  tec\un 
was  Issued  upon  application  of  S.  Hazard 
OUleBple,  Jr..  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  and  addressed 
to  Elizabeth  McGUl.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency of  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Jiidiclary, 
United  States  Senate,  directing  her  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  before  the  said  Court  and 
to  bring  with  her  certain  papers  in  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  the  Senate 
of  th«  United  States,  and  to  give  testimony 
which  may  relate  to  matters  which  are  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate,  and 

Whereas  said  subcommittee  held  hearings 
In  New  York,  Wew  York,  on  May  24.  26,  31, 
and  June  9  and  18,  1955;   and 

Whereas  said  case  is  the  trial  of  an  indict- 
ment alleging  that  Louis  Shomer  on  May  26 
and  May  31.  1955.  committed  perjury.  In 
violation  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  1821,  in  testifying  before  s&ld  sub- 
committee at  hearings  held  In  New  York, 
New  York,  on  May  31,  1955:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  no  evidence  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (which  possession  and  control  ex- 
tends to  evidence  In  the  possession  or  under 
the  control  of  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  said  Senate t  can,  by  the  mandate  of 
process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  p>oBsesslon  ex- 
cept by  Its  permission;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  or  process  of  a  court  or  of  a  Judge  and 
for  or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  orders  or  processes  of 
such  cotirt  or  Judge  that  documentary  evi- 
dence in  the  possession  of  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for  use  In  any 
ootirt  of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge  or  any 
legal  officer  for  the  promotion  of  Justice  the 
Senate  will  take  such  order  thereon  as  wUl 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  or  process  of  a  court  or  of  a  Judge 
thereof,  or  at  any  legal  officer  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  orders  or  processes 
of  such  court  or  Judge  that  testimony  at  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for  use 
in  any  court  of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge 
or  such  legal  officer  for  the  promotion  of 
justice   and  ftuther,  when   It   appears   that 


such  tjestlmoiy  may  Involve  matters  under 
the  control  df  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senata,  the  Senate  will  take  such  order  there- 
on as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistency with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Elisabeth  McGlll.  chief 
clerk  of  the  SubconmaJttce  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Dell.nquency  of  the  Committee  on 
the  J\idlclary  United  States  Senate,  be  and 
she  hereby  Is  authorized.  In  response  to  the 
aforementioned  subpenas  to  attend  at  the 
trial  of  such  case  at  the  date  and  lime  speci- 
fied In  said  subpenas  or  at  an  adjourned 
date  and  time  and  to  testify  and  to  answer 
such  questloiiS  as  may  be  put  to  her,  and 
in  the  giving  of  her  testimony  she  be,  and 
she  hereby  Is  specifically  authorized  to  tes- 
tify a«  to  matters  which  are  or  have  been 
in  tha  posse:5slon  or  under  the  control  of 
the  S«nate  of  the  United  States  aiid  which 
are  deemed  by  the  court  to  be  material  and 
relevant;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  said  ETllzabeth  McGlll,  be 
and  she  hereby  Is  specifically  authorized  at 
said  tjlal  to  produce  and  identify  copies  of, 
and  ttstlfy  its  to  the  preparation,  receipt, 
filing.  trans;Talsslon  and  whereabouts  of, 
docunients  vi  hlch  are  or  have  been  in  the 
po6ses»lon  or  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Utlted  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  In  accordance  with  the 
privileges  of  'Jie  Senate  and  established  Sen- 
ate practice  designed  Uj  prevent  loss  of 
docunients  and  Interference  with  Senate 
buslnass.  no  n-lglnal  dociunent  in  the  ixm- 
session  or  under  the  control  of  the  Senate 
shall  toe  removed  from  Its  place  of  filing  or 
custody  for  production  at  said  trial:  Pro- 
vided. howet-iT.  That  any  original  documents 
In  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Senata.  which  have  been  deemed  material 
and  ralevant  by  the  court  may  be  Inspected 
and  or  copied  by  said  court  or  any  of  Its 
agenta  or  officers,  or  the  proper  parties  to  the 
proceedings;  at  their  usual  place  of  custody; 
and  ba  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  trainsmltted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpenas  afore- 
mentioned. 

Tha  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  322)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  next  resolution  will  be  read, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tha  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion >S.  Res.  323),  as  follows: 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
v.  Lotas  Sfiomer  (C  153-36)  pending  In  the 
Dlstrlot  Couit  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  a  subpena 
ad  testlflcanduni  and  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
was  Issued  upon  application  of  S  Hazard 
Gillespie,  Jr  ,  United  States  attorney  for  the 
southam  district  of  New  York,  and  addressed 
to  Joseph  A.  Davis,  chief  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  said  cotirt  and  to  bring  with  him 
certain  papers  in  the  possession  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  give  testimony  which  may  re- 
late to  matters  which  are  In  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  a  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  said  Committee  on 
the  Jiidiclary,  held  hearings  In  New  York, 
New  Ylrrk,  on  May  24.  26,  31  and  June  9  and 
18.  1956;  and 

Whereas  siild  case  is  the  trial  of  an  Indict- 
ment alleging  that  Louis  Shomer  on  May  26 
and  May  31.  1955.  committed  perjtiry.  in 
violation    of   Title    18,    United    States    Code. 


Section  1621,  In  testifying  before  said  sub- 
committee at  hearings  held  In  New  York, 
New  York,  on  Mjiy  26  and  May  31,  1955: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
.Senate  no  evidence  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (Which  possession  and  control  ex- 
tends to  evidence  in  the  possession  or  under 
the  control  of  aiiy  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate)  can,  by  the  niandate 
of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Jxistice, 
be  taken  from  such  control  or  possession 
except  by  Its  pennlssion;   and   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  or  process  or  a  court  or  of  a  Judge  and 
for  or  of  any  legfil  officer  charged  with  the 
administration  oi  the  orders  or  processes 
of  such  court  or  Judge  that  documenury 
evidence  In  the  p<i8se8slon  of  or  \inder  the 
control  of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for  use  in 
any  court  of  Justice  or  before  amy  Judge  or 
any  legaJ  officer  fir  the  promotion  of  Justice 
the  Senate  will  tike  such  order  thereon  as 
will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolied,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  or  prcx^eas  of  a  court  or  of  a  Judge 
thereof,  or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with 
the  admiiilstratioa  of  the  orders  or  pnxresses 
of  such  (XDurt  or  judge  that  testimony  of  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for  use 
In  any  court  of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge 
or  such  legal  officer  for  the  promotion  of 
Justice  and  furtl>er.  when  it  appears  that 
such  testimony  niay  involve  matters  under 
the  control  of  c»  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sen:ite  will  take  such  order 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Joseph  A  Davis,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  be.  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized,  in  response  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned subpenas  to  attend  at  the  trial  of 
such  case  at  the  date  and  time  specified  in 
said  subpenas  or  at  an  adjourned  date  and 
time  and  to  testify  and  to  answer  such 
questions  a*  may  be  put  to  him,  and  in  the 
giving  of  his  testimony  he  be,  and  he  hereby 
is.  specifically  authorized  to  testify  as  to 
matters  which  ar'?  or  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session or  under  the  control  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  St£.te8  and  which  are  deemed 
by  the  court  to  be  material  and  relevant; 
and  be  It  further 

Resoli^ed.  That  said  Joseph  A  Davis  be. 
and  he  hereby  if  speclflcAlly  authorized  at 
said  trial  to  produce  and  Identify  copies  of. 
and  testify  as  to  the  preparation,  receipt. 
fiJing.  transmission  and  whereat>outs  of, 
dcx:ument5  which  are  or  have  been  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  in  accordance  with  the 
privileges  of  this  Senate  and  established 
Senate  practice  designed  to  prevent  loss  of 
documents  and  Interference  with  Senate 
business,  no  original  document  in  the  pos- 
session or  under  the  control  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  removed  from  lt«  place  of  fil'ng  or 
custody  for  production  at  said  trial:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  original  documents 
In  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate,  which  have  been  deemed  material 
and  relevant  by  the  court  may  be  Inspected 
and/or  copied  by  said  court  or  any  of  its 
agen*^s  or  officers,  or  the  piroi>er  parties  to  the 
proceeulngs,  at  their  usual  place  of  custody; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpenas  afore- 
mentioned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  323)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  third  resolution  will  be  read, 
for  the  information  ol  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk,  read  the  reso- 
lution (6.  Res.  324),  af  follows: 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
v.  Louis  Shomer  pending  I  i  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  dockei  nimiber  C  153-26. 
a  subpena  ad  testificandum  was  Issued  upon 
application  of  8.  Hazard  Gillespie.  Jr  .  United 
SUtes  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Nevi'  York  and  addressed  to  Peter  N 
Chumbrls.  minority  coun»eI  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  and  Antitrust  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
United  States  Senate,  anc  formerly  associate 
counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  United  suites  Senate,  direct- 
ing him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
said  court  and  to  give  tettlmony  which  may 
relate  to  matters  which  are  In  the  posses- 
sion and  under  the  control  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  said  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  be  d  hearlixgs  in  New 
York,  New  York,  on  May  24,  26.  31  and  June 
9  and  18.  19S5;  and 

Whereas,  said  case  is  the  trial  of  an  In- 
dictment alleging  that  louls  Shomer  on  or 
about  May  26  and  31,  1956.  committed  per- 
jury In  Tlolatlon  of  tltli>  18.  United  States 
Ocxle.  section  1621.  in  teitlf3rlng  before  said 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency at  hearings  held  In  New  York. 
Nevf  York,  on  May  36  and  31.  1956:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  no  evidence  unde:'  the  control  and  In 
the  p<:>6se8Sion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (Which  possession  and  control  extends 
to  evidence  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  any  commltt«e  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate),  can.  by  the  mandat/s  of 
process  of  the  ordinary  (ourts  of  Justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  )r  possession  except 
by  Its  permission;  and  l>!  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  or  piocess  of  a  CDUrt  or  of  a  Judge 
thereof  or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with 
the  administration  of  th<  orders  or  processes 
of  such  court  or  Judge  that  testimony  of  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  ii  needful  for  use  in 
any  court  of  Justice  or  l>efore  any  Judge  or 
any  legal  oiBcer  for  the  {romotlon  of  Justice 
and  further,  when  it  appears  that  such 
testimony  may  involve  matters  under  the 
control  of  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  will  take  such  order  thereon 
as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  prlvleges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Peter  N.  Chumbrls  be  and 
he  hereby  is.  authorized  In  response  to  tixe 
aforementioned  subpena,  to  attend  at  the 
trial  of  said  case  at  the  oate  and  time  6p>ecl- 
fled  in  said  subpena  or  at  an  adjourned 
date  and  time,  and  to  testify  and  to  answer 
such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  him,  and  in 
the  giving  of  his  testimony  he  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  specifically  authorized  to  testify 
concerning  matters  (documentary  or  other- 
wise) which  are  or  ha  e  been  under  the 
control  of,  or  in  the  poaiession  of,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Stales  and  which  are 
deemed  by  the  court  to  be  material  and 
relevant;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a 
respectful  answer  to  tae  subpena  afore- 
mentioned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  nssc^utlon? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Ree.  324)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S  3571.  A  bill  to  IncorpKirate  the  Metro- 
politan Pollcje  Belief  Afiscx;iaUon  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

8.3572.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of  Ne- 
hraeka  to  modify  the  agreement  heretofore 
entered  Into  by  It  pursuant  to  secrtion  218 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  exclude 
service  performed  within  such  State  by  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  constables,  and  to 
provide  for  .=oclal  security  coverage  of  cer- 
tain Justices  of  the  peac^  and  constables  as 
self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  FUiance. 

By  Mr    JAVITS: 

8.  35T3  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  Ckf 
1854  to  provide  for  the  further  use  of  foreign 
currencies  acquired  thereunder  for  certain 
foreign  expenses  requisite  to  participation 
by  foreign  nations  in  trade  fairs  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

8  3574  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  extend  the  duration 
of  the  authorization  of  grants  for  State 
water  pollution  control  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Flemming,  setting  forth  what  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  will  do 
in  extending  and  amending  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Departmknt  or 
Health.  Educ.'^tton,  ajtd  Wklfarb. 

Washington,  May  IS.  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttrn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Deak  Mk.  Spx.\K£B  :  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (Public  Law  660.  84th 
Cong.)  approved  July  9.  1556.  This  bill  has 
four  principal  objectives : 

1.  To  strengthen  State  and  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  programs; 

2.  To  niake  more  effective  assistance  to 
municipalities  in  the  c^onstruction  of  neces- 
sary sewage  treatment  works; 

3.  To  provide  for  more  effective  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution  caused  by 
Federal  installations;  and 

4.  To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  abating  pollution  of  inter- 
state waters. 

To  carry  out  these  objectives,  the  bUl 
would  make  the  following  changes  in  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutton  Control  Act: 

Extend,  for  an  additional  5  years,  the  pro- 
TlBlon  for  Federal  grants  to  State  and  Intor- 


state   water   pollution  control  agencies   tor 
administration  of  their  programs; 

Make  It  pKieslble  for  several  communities 
to  get  Indlvldxial  Federal  grants  and  use  these 
funds  in  the  construction  of  a  single  joint 
sewage  treatment  faculty; 

Make  all  interstate  navigable  waters  and 
csoastal  waters  subject  to  Federal  abatement 
enforcement  authority  whether  or  not  there 
la  a  showing  of  Interstate  pollution  If  abate- 
ment action  Is  requested  by  a  State  or  a 
municipality  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State,  and  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Issue  final  orders 
In  enforcement  actions; 

Make  discharges  from  Federal  installations 
subject  to  administrative  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations in  Federal  water  pollution 
abatement  actions  <x>nduct«d  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(We  also  propose  a  clarifying  amendment 
in  section  12,  which  preserves  existing  func- 
tions of  other  Federal  agencies  In  the  water 
pollution  control  field. i 

•  'Hie  proposed  amendments  will,  we  believe, 
provide  an  Improved  statutory  base  for  the 
Federal-State  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  program.  They  cjontaln  our  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  strengthening 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  1961  budget 
message  and  his  message  dated  Pebrusiry  22. 
1960.  returning  H.R.  3610  to  the  Congress 
without  his  approval. 

Before  explaining  in  greater  detail  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  these  amendments.  I  believe 
It  would  be  helpful  to  put  them  in  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  development  of  the  present 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
programs  of  water  pollution  control  In  which 
the  Depwirtment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  engaged  under  this  law. 

BEIZT    HISTOET    OF    FEDEKAL    WATER     POLLUTION 
CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

The  first  specific  Federal  water  pollution 
control  legislation  was  enacted  In  the  1890'» 
prlmarUy  for  preventing  Impediments  to 
navigation.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  of 
1812  contained  provisions  authorizing  inves- 
tigations of  water  pollution  related  to  disease. 
The  Oil  PoUutlon  Act  of  1912  was  directed  to 
control  oil  discharges  in  coastal  waters  caus- 
ing damage  to  aquatic  life,  harbors  and 
dcx:k8.  and  recreational  facilities. 

Comprehensive  water  poUutlon  control 
legialation  was  nearly  enacted  by  the  74th 
Congress  in  1936.  Legislation  was  enacted  by 
the  75th  Congress  in  1938  but  vetoed  by  the 
President  because  of  technical  defects. 
Again  in  1940,  the  76th  Congress  narrowly 
missed  passing  such  legislation. 

No  further  serious  efforts  were  made  to 
advance  water  pollution  control  legislation 
until  1947  because  of  World  War  XL 

The  80th  Congress  enacted  and  on  June  30, 
1948,  the  President  signed  the  first  legisla- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  provided  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal.  State,  and  local  cooperative  ap- 
proach with  respect  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948 
(Public  Law  845.  80th  Cong.)  was  enacted 
as  temporary,  experimental  legislation  which 
was  to  be  reviewed  after  a  trial  period  (5 
years)  and  revised  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence. It  was  extended  for  an  additional 
3-year  period  to  June  30,  1956.  by  Public  Law 
579.  82d  Congress. 

In  1956  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  enact  pernaanent 
comprehensive  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted such  legislation,  and  after  study  and 
debate  by  both  Houses,  the  84th  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  660,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  which  was  essen- 
tially an  Improvement  and  extension  on  a 
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permanent  basis  of  the  1948  act.  In  large 
measure,  the  Congress  adopted  the  recom- 
mendatloiu  of  this  Department. 

The  l)aslc  policy  of  the  1948  act  was  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  "to  recognize,  pre- 
serve, and  protect  the  primary  responsibili- 
ties and  rights  of  the  States  in  controlling 
water  pollution  •  •  •."  The  Congress  de- 
clared the  same  basic  policy  in  subsection 
1(a)  of  the  1966  act,  viz  "to  recognize,  pre- 
serve, and  protect  the  primary  responsibili- 
ties and  rights  of  States  In  preventing  and 
controlling  water  poUutlon  •  •  *."  This 
policy  Is  underlined  In  subsection  Kb) 
which  provides  that  "Nothing  In  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  In  any 
manner  affecting  any  right  or  Jurisdiction  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  water  (In- 
cluding boundary  waters)   of  such  States. " 

This  basic  policy  Is  reflected  in  the  prin- 
cipal programs  provided  both  in  the  1948 
act  and  the  Improved,  permanent  1956  act 
and  has  been  faithfully  followed  In  the  ad- 
ministration   of    these    programs. 

FROCaAMS    TTNOa    1948     (PXJBUC    LAW    84S)     AND 
195S    (PUBLIC  UkW  8601   ACTS 

The  jwlnclpal  programs  under  the  1948  act, 
together  with  the  Improvements  effected  by 
the  1956  act.  and  a  statement  of  the  record 
of  accomplishments  In  their  administration 
Is  set  forth  below. 

1.  Collection  and  dissemination  of 
information 

Public  Law  845  directed  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  prepare  and  publish  reports  of  studies, 
research,  etc..  made  under  the  act.  Public 
Law  660  broadened  this  duty  to  cover  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  all  Informa- 
tion, Including  basic  data  on  chemical,  phys- 
ical, and  biological  water  quality,  relating  to 
water  poUutlon  and  Its  prevention  amd  con- 
trol. 

A  national  water  quality  network  was 
established  in  1957  to  determine  present 
pollution  conditions  and  long-term  trends 
in  water  quality  Improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion. Seventy-two  of  the  projected  300 
sampling  stations  needed  to  provide  reason- 
able water  quality  Intelligence  on  Interstate 
streams  have  been  established,  and  results 
are  evaluated  and  published  annually. 

National  Inventories  of  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial waste  facilities  have  been  published 
and  scheduled  for  updating  at  5-year  Inter- 
vals. An  Inventory  of  municipal  water  sup- 
plies In  communities  of  over  25,000  popula- 
tion has  been  published  and  one  for  commu- 
nities under  26.000  population  Is  nearly  com- 
pleted. These  are  scheduled  for  updating  at 
5-  and  2-year  Intervals  resjjectlvely.  These 
Inventories  show  status  and  needs  for  water 
supply  arid  waste  treatment  facilities.  Con- 
tract award  data  are  collected  and  published 
annually  and  serve  as  a  measure  of  progress 
in  meeting  needs.  Basic  data  are  being  re- 
corded by  modern  machine  tabulating  meth- 
ods to  be  quickly  available  to  water  resources 
agencies  and  others. 

2.  Research 

Authority  was  conferred  by  Public  Law  845 
for  undertaking  and  supporting  research  In 
problems  of  water  pollution  control  with  em- 
phasis on  Industrial  waste. 

Although  resources  were  limited  under 
Public  Law  846,  several  research  break- 
throughs were  made.  An  example  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sewage  oxidation  pond 
which  has  proved  to  be  eui  efficient  but  Inex- 
pensive sewage  treatment  method  for  the 
smaller  municipalities  and  communities. 
Other  examples  are  the  development  of  the 
dissolved  oxygen  analyzer  and  the  carbon 
Alter  technique.  The  former  Is  the  first  con- 
tinuous recording  Instrument  of  its  kind, 
vitally  needed  In  stream  studies  and  surveil- 
lance. The  latter  technique  has  greatly 
helped  to  further  our  knowledge  of  minute 
quantities  of  new  organic  pollutants  In  water. 


Industrial  waste  guides  were  prepared  for 
major  industries  for  their  use  In  water  pol- 
lution prevention  and  control. 

PubBc  Law  660  broadened  the  authority  to 
conduct  and  support  research  by  Including 
preveritlon  as  well  as  control  of  water  poUu- 
tlon aad  by  adding  authority  to  make  grants 
for  research  and  training  projects  and 
demoruBtratlons  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies IrKludlng  universities  and  other  quali- 
fied institutions  and  to  establish  and  main- 
tain research  fellowships. 

The  water  supply  and  water  pollution  re- 
search program  has  been  substantially  ex- 
panded under  Public  Law  660.  Significant 
progress  has  been  made  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  engineering,  chemistry,  physics, 
microbiological,  biological,  and  related  sci- 
ences to  the  problems  of  w.iter  supply  and 
pollution  control.  An  example  Is  a  greatly 
enlarged  arsenal  of  tools  now  available  for 
detecting  new  synthetic  contaminants  and 
their  pollution  characteristics  and  effects. 
Anothfr  Is  the  Initiation  of  a  major  research 
effort  to  develop  entirely  new  processes  for 
removing  much  more  of  the  p>ollutants  from 
waste  waters  than  Is  possible  by  existing 
methods.  The  success  of  this  latter  project 
Is  of  utmost  Importance  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  Increasing  pollution  and  the  need 
to  reuse  water  over  and  over  to  supply 
demands. 

3.  Technical  assistance 

Authority  was  conferred  by  Public  Law  845 
for  giving  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  agencies. 

The  program  of  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  interstate  agencies  took  the  form 
of  straam  surveys,  biological  Investigations, 
special  studies  of  industrial  wastes,  solu- 
tion af  complex  pollution  problems,  and 
the  loan  of  engineering  specialists  to  States 
to  asstet  In  water  resources  studies 

Public  Law  660  broadened  the  authority 
for  technical  assistance  to  State  and  Inter- 
state tgencles  to  Include  authority  to  pro- 
vide trsilnlng  In  technical  matters,  and  to 
make  grants-in-aid  to  public  and  private 
agencies  for  training  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  to  contract  with  these  agencies 
for  suoh  projects. 

Technical  assistance  to  State  and  Inter- 
state agencies  has  been  widely  expanded 
under  Public  Law  660.  Including  technical 
tralnlog  of  their  personnel.  With  the  Im- 
proved State  programs  that  have  been 
strengthened  by  Federal  program  grants.  It 
has  been  possible  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  put  more  of  Its  resources  Into 
the  larger  problems  requiring  assistance. 
These  projects  have  Included  full-scale  river 
studies,  laboratory  evaluations,  special  in- 
dustrial waste  studies,  and  assignment  of 
specialized  technical  p)ersonnel  to  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies. 

4.  Program  ffrants 

Autborlty  was  conferred  by  Public  Law 
846  for  assistance  to  State  and  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agencies  In  the  form 
of  gratits  for  Indvistrlal  waste  studies.  Un- 
der Ptibllc  Law  845,  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization was  limited  to  91  million  per 
annum  and  funds  were  made  available  only 
for  fiscal   years   1950.    1951.  and   1952. 

Public  Law  660  recast  and  broadened  this 
authority  to  make  grants  for  5  years  to  State 
and  interstate  agencies  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  costs  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining adequate  water  pollution  prevention 
and  control  programs  Including  cost  of  train- 
ing personnel  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  effective,  compre- 
hensive plans,  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  annual 
appropriation  authorization  was  Increased 
from  |1  million  to  13  million. 

Program  grants  to  State  and  Interstate 
agenclies  have  served  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving and  strengthening  their  water  poUu- 


tlon control  programs,  and  stimulating  in- 
creased State  appropriations.  Since  1956 
the  level  of  State  appropriations  has  In- 
creased from  $4.2  mUUon  to  $7  6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  Federal  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  were  $2  million  In  fiscal   year 

1957  and  have  been  $3  mUllon  each  for  fiscal 
years   1958,   1959.  and   1960. 

State  and  Interstate  agencies  have  In- 
creased their  technical  and  supporting  staffs 
by  nearly  50  percent  They  have  been  able 
to  Initiate  or  expand  pollution  surveys,  re- 
search, basic  data  collection,  and  more  ag- 
gressive enforcement  of  State  laws.  Grants 
have  made  possible  the  purchase  of  major 
Items  of  field  and  laboratory  equipment 
needed  to  support  the  expanding  programs. 

5.  Construction  grants 

A\ithorlty  was  conferred  by  Public  Law 
845  to  make  loans  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties to  help  finance  the  construction  of  sew- 
age  treatment   plants. 

In  one  respect  Public  Law  660  went  beyond 
the  recommendations  of  the  administration 
by  providing  for  Federal  grants  to  localities 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
municipal  sewage  treatment  works.  This 
construction  grants  program  supplanted  the 
loan  program  In  the  1948  act  for  which  no 
funds  had  ever  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

.Kb  of  March  31.  1960.  a  total  of  2.082  Fed- 
eral grant  offers  to  municipalities  have  been 
made  In  support  of  projects  costing  an  esti- 
mated $1016  billion  The  Federal  grant 
offers  totaled  $175  mUllon  contrasted  with 
local  commitments  of  $841  million,  showing 
a  local-to-Federal  dollar  participation  ratio 
of  4  8  to  1. 

6    Comprehensive  planning 

Authority  was  conferred  by  Public  Law 
845  and  continued  by  Public  Law  660  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
water  jx)llutlon  control  by  major  water 
drainage  basins  In  cooperation  with  State 
and  Interstate  agencies,  municipalities  and 
Industries 

Under  Public  Law  845  the  Public  Health 
Service  published  71  water  pollution  control 
program  reports  on  river  basins  that  were 
cooperatively  prepared  with  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  These  reports  covered  all  of 
the  major  drainage  basins  of  the  country  and 
are  serving  as  the  framework  for  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  water  poUutlon 
control  plans. 

Under  Public  Law  660  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  expanded  Its  Initiation  of  major 
special  project  activities  and  Initiated  the 
development  of  comprehensive  water  pol- 
lution control  plans  An  expansion  of  these 
Important  activities  had  been  recommended 
strongly  by  committees  advisory  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  by  supporters  of  water 
poUutlon  control. 

At  present  24  special  projects  are  under 
way  and  these  studies  cover  such  problems 
as  land  management  practices  affecting  water 
quality,  the  effect  of  water  resource  projects 
and  other  construction  on  water  quality  and 
use,  Insecticide  hazards,  water  evaporation 
control,  radioactive  pollution,  development  ot 
master  regional  plans  for  water  supply  and 
waste   disposal,  and   many  others. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  agreed  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  co<')p>erate  In  the 
administration  of   the  Water  Supply  Act  of 

1958  by  determining  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  supply  requirements  over  the 
next  50  years  and  the  economic  value  there- 
of In  connection  with  authorized  Corps  of 
Engineer  construction  projects.  Ten  re- 
quests for  such  determinations  have  been 
compiled  with  and  work  in  connection  with 
46  other  construction  projects  Is  proceeding. 

7.  Interstate  compacts 
Authority  was  conferred  by  PuUlc  Law  846 
and  continued  by  Public  Law  660  to  promote 
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inters  taite  oooperaiClon  in  water  iK>Uutlon 
control  through  eixcouragecient  of  Interstate 
compacts. 

Technical  assistance  has  seen  given  In  the 
development,  negotiation,  SJid  consideration 
by  the  Oongrees  of  seven  interstate  compacts, 
as  follows: 

Water  Pollution  Compacts 

Klamath  River  Basin  compact — California 
and  Oregon.  Congressional  approval.  Public 
Law  86-222.   Augrust   30.    1957 

Tennessee  River  Basin  compact — States  eli- 
gible: Alabama,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  »41asla- 
slppl.  North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia. States  which  have  enacted  the  com- 
pact: Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky. 
Congreeslonal  approval.  Public  Law  85-734, 
August  28.   1958 

CAjlumbla  Interstate  compact — States  eU- 
glble:  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  Oregon, 
Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  StUl  In 
prooees  of  negotiation.  Latest  proposal  Is  to 
emphasize   water    pollution   control. 

Water  Reeources  OompMtcts  With  Minor  Pro- 
visions on  Water  PoUutlon  Control 

Bear  River  compact — Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  Congresalonal  approval.  Public 
Law  86-348.  March  17.  1958. 

Wabash  Valley  compact — Indiana  and  II- 
llnola.  Congressional  approval.  Public  Law 
86-375.  September  23,  1959. 

Northeastern  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources compact — States  eligible:  Connecti- 
cut, Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  States  which 
have  enacted  the  compact:  Rhode  lal&ud. 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. BUle  for  congressional  approval  Intro- 
duced In  this  session. 

Great  Lakes  Basin  compact — Illinois.  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  WLeconBln  New  York  and 
Ohio  have  not  yet  enacted  the  compact. 
Bills  for  congressional  approval  pending  In 
this  sessioin. 

8    Improvement  of  State  lotos 

Authority  was  conferred  by  Public  Lew 
845  and  continued  by  PuNlo  Law  660  to 
encourage  the  enactment  ot  better  State  laws 
governing  water  poUutlon  control. 

In  1948  the  PubMc  Health  Service  de- 
veloped a  stjggested  model  water  poUutlon 
control  law  In  cooperation  with  the  CouncU 
of  State  Oovemmenta  and  with  SUte  and 
Interstate  water  pollution  authorities  which 
was  published  In  1»60.  Its  purpose  was  to 
encourage  uniform  State  water  pollution 
control  legislation.  WhUe  Public  Law  846 
was  In  effect.  38  State*  passed  new  legisla- 
tion or  modified  existing  statutes;  7  more 
States  have  taken  such  action  since  Public 
Law  660  was  enacted. 

9.  Research  and  training  facility 

Authority  was  conferred  by  Public  Law  846 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  re- 
search and  study  of  water  poUutlon  and 
training  of  personnel  for  water  pollution 
control  work. 

The  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  was  completed  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion In  1963.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest 
research  facility  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 

10.  Adxnsory  board 

A  water  pollution  control  advisory  board 

was  established  within  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  by  Public  Law  845  to  review  Its 
policies  and  programs  under  the  act  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. The  board  has  held  seven  meetings 
since  being  recoiutltuted  under  PubUc  Law 
660  and  has  made  many  substantive  recom- 
mendations to  the  Surgeon  General  aiul  a 
report  to  the  President  in  1968.  lU  next 
meeung  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  the  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  In 
Cincinnati. 


Measures  Against  PoUutlon  of  Interstate 
Waters 

In  addition  to  the  principal  programs  dis- 
cussed above,  both  Public  Law  846  and  Pub- 
lic Law  660  established  a  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  action  to  abate  poUu- 
tlon of  Interstate  waters. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  Public  Law 
845  were  considered  to  be  so  weak  as  to  be 
Ineffective,  and  opinion  corrob<M"ated  in  the 
statement  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  1955  when  funds  for  enforcement 
activities  were  denied  Indeed,  only  one  en- 
lorcenient  action  was  undertaken  under 
Public  Law  845  when,  on  the  basis  of  sur- 
veys, findings  and  reports,  and  Informal  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  the  Surgeon  General  Initiated 
enforcement  action  in  the  Comey  River 
Basin  Involving  these  two  States.  Although 
this  case  was  successfully  completed  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  845  In  1957, 
this  result  was  doubtless  somewhat  in- 
duced by  the  enactment  of  the  new  en- 
forcement provisions  of  Public  Law  660. 

In  Public  Law  660  the  provisions  dealing 
with  the  Federal  enforcement  role  were  re- 
vised to  nuike  more  effective  the  Federal  role 
In  abating  interstate  pollution.  An  accel- 
erated Interstate  enforcenaent  program  was 
Initiated  under  Public  Law  680  Enforcement 
actions  have  been  taken  in  11  Interstate  pol- 
lution situations.  7  on  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's initiative  and  4  at  the  request  of 
:  or  more  States,  and  these  required  11 
formal  conferences  and  2  public  hearings. 
These  actions  were  taken  to  abate  pollution 
In  4,000  miles  of  Interstate  streams.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  remedial  measures  agreed 
up<jn  at  the  conferences  and  required  by 
findings  of  the  public  hearings  will  Include 
the  construction  of  at  least  $500  mlUlon 
worth  of  waste  treatment  faclUties. 

Detailed  Statement  of  Legislative 
Recommendations 

Now.  after  more  than  3  years  of  operating 
experience  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  we  have  certain  suggestions  and 
modifications  which  would  further  improve 
the  program. 

To  strengthen  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  programs 

Section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  authorizes  appropriation  of  sums 
up  to  $3  mlUlon  annually,  for  a  period  of  6 
years,  for  grants  to  State  or  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  agencies  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining adequate  meastiree  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution.  Author- 
ity for  appropriation  of  these  grant  funds 
expires  on  June   30,   1961. 

As  we  have  stated  earlier,  in  the  almoet  4 
years  these  Federal  grants  have  been  in  op- 
eration they  have  stimulated  and  encouraged 
significant  progress  In  State  and  interstate 
water  poUutlon  control  programs.  Among 
the  effects  of  these  grants  on  State  programs 
have  been  Increased  appropriations,  technical 
and  supporting  staff,  water  quality  monitor- 
ing activities  (including  tocae  radiological 
surveUlance  now  performed  by  about  half 
the  States),  stepped-up  enforcement,  and 
expanded  research. 

Despite  this  progress,  the  current  State  and 
Interstate  expenditure  rate  of  $10.6  million 
(inclusive  of  Federal  grant  funds)  must  be 
Increased  In  order  to  make  a  significant  im- 
pact en  ttie  Nation's  pollution  problem  in 
the  next  decade.  Lack  of  current  data  on  the 
condition  of  waters  in  most  of  the  States,  in- 
formation on  Industrial  wastea,  and  new 
control  techniques,  as  well  as  the  qualified 
personnel  to  carry  them  out,  remain  serious 
problems. 

Continued  Federal  financial  support  of 
State  and  interstate  water  p(^lutlon  control 
programs    Is    essential    to    consoUdate    and 


buUd  upon  the  gains  stimulated  by  the  first 
5  years  of  the  grant  program.  Withdrawal, 
of  this  Kui^Ktrt  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
cooperative  Federal.  State  and  interstate 
water  poUutlon  contr<3l  effort;  assurance,  at 
this  time,  of  continued  support  after  June 
30.  1961.  would  faeUltate  State  planning 
for  effective  control  programs.  We  therefore 
recommend  amendment  of  section  6ia)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  ConUol  Act  to 
extend  for  another  6  years  the  appropri- 
ation authority  for  State  and  interstate 
agency  pwogram  grants. 

To  make  more  effective  assistance  to  munici- 
palities in  the  construction  of  necessary 
sewage  treatment  works 

In  order  to  facilitate  multlmunlclpal 
projects,  we  recommend  an  amendment  to 
section  6  (which  authorizes  grants  to  a 
State,  municipality,  or  Intermunlcipal  or  In- 
terstate agency  for  the  construction  of  nec- 
essary sewage  treatment  works ) ,  to  apply 
the  present  ceUlng  of  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  project,  or  $250,000.  sepa- 
rately In  the  case  of  a  project  serving  more 
than  one  municipality,  to  each  munlcl{>al- 
Ity's  share  of  such  project  (as  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  on  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  basis) . 

We  also  suggest  amendment  of  subsection 
(ci  of  section  6  to  permit  reaUocation  ot 
construction  grant  funds  that  are  not  obU- 
gated  for  the  constniction  of  approved  proj- 
ects within  18  months.  The  proposal  is  that 
these  funds  would  then  be  reaUotted  to 
States  which  were  In  a  position  to  go  tar- 
ward  (during  the  6  months  that  the  grant 
funds  remained  avaUable)  with  projects 
that  had  been  approved  by  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency.  Such  reallocation 
authority  would  Improve  the  construction 
grant  program  by  assuring  use  ot  the  fuU 
amount  appropriated  for  this  pvirpose  each 
year. 

To  provide  for  more  effective  prevention  and 
control  of  water  poUutlon  caused  by  Fed- 
eral ii:stallationa 

Section  9  of  the  present  act  glvee  con- 
gressional recognition  to  the  importance  erf 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  Federal  Installa- 
tions in  preventing  or  controlling  pollution 
of  waters  into  which  such  installations  dis- 
charge polluting  matter.  In  order  to  empha- 
size congressional  endorsement  of  the  policy 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  par- 
ticipate fiilly  and  responslblUty  in  cases 
where  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral act  are  Invoked.  It  is  recommended  that 
section  9  of  the  act  be  amended  to  provide 
that  summaries  of  conferences  prepared 
ptirsuant  to  section  8(cM3)  shall  Include 
references  to  discharges  from  Federal  instal- 
lations, that  notices  of  hearings  pursuant  to 
section  8(e)  shall  be  sent  to  Federal  agen- 
cies having  Jurisdiction  ever  any  property 
Involved,  and  that  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  hearing  botwd  shall  also 
Include  references  to  discharges  from  Fed- 
eral property  which  are  contributing  to  pol- 
lution found  by  the  boards. 

To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  abating  pollution  of  Interstate 
waters 

We  have  carried  out  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions authorized  by  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  a  vigorous 
manner  and  are  happy  to  rep<x^  that  the 
results  of  this  Federal-State  water  poUutlon 
control  activity  have  been  gratifying.  Many 
complex  problems  of  long  duration  have 
proved  amenable  to  solution  by  the  enforce- 
ment procedure  provided  by  the  Federal  act. 
Based  on  experience  with  this  procedure,  we 
recommend  strengthening  these  enforcement 
provisions. 

The  enforcement  procedures  outlined  in 
section  8  of  the  act  provide  a  mechanism 
for  bringing  into  play  the  C(xnblned 
strengths  of  State  water  poUutlon  control 
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agenclee.  Interstate  agencies,  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  In  harmony  with  the  policy 
declaration  of  the  act,  this  Federal -State 
cooperative  enforcement  program  Is  charac- 
terized by  Its  use  of  conferences  and  public 
hearings  to  achieve  full  Investigation  and 
a  thorough  understanding  by  all  Interested 
agencies  of  the  nature  tuid  extent  of  pol- 
lution problems  and  the  remedial  action 
required.  Ample  opportunity  for  action  by 
State  control  agencies  is  provided  for  at 
appropriate  stages  of  these  procedures. 

These  procedures  are  now  authorized  only 
for  cases  of  pollution  which  are  damaging 
to  health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  State 
other  than  a  State  of  origin,  and  they  can 
be  set  in  motion  either  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, on  his  own  Initiative,  or  by  a  request 
addressed  to  the  Surgeon  General  by  a  State 
Governor,  or  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency. 

Our  ftrst  recommendation  for  the  amend- 
ment of  section  8  would  make  these  pro- 
cedures available  also  whenever  there  is  pol- 
lution affecting  legitimate  uses  of  the  wa- 
ters of  any  navigable  Interstate  stream, 
whether  or  not  there  Is  Interstate  pollution. 
Federal  Jurisdiction  In  this  kind  of  pollution 
situation,  however,  would  be  exercised  only 
upon  request  by  the  State  (or,  as  explained 
below.  »  municipality)  and  then  only  when 
the  interference  with  legitimate  uses  is 
judged  to  be  of  sufficient  significance  to 
require  the  initiation  of  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. Such  an  extension  of  Federal  au- 
thority could  serve  to  Improve  serious  pol- 
lution situations  which  aire  also  of  great 
national  Importance  although  not  endan- 
gering the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  in 
a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge originates.  Inclusion  of  navigable 
Interstate  waters  within  the  scope  of  the 
water  pollution  enforcement  procedures  Lt 
consistent  with  constitutional  authority  over 
these  waterways. 

Our  second  recommendation  for  improv- 
ing enforcement  procedures  is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  the  Initiation  of  such  proce- 
dures by  a  municipality  adversely  affected  by 
pollution.  This  avenue  for  remedial  action 
should,  however,  we  believe,  be  limited  to  sit- 
uations In  which  the  Oovernor  or  State  wa- 
ter pollution  control  agency  has  concurred 
in  the  municipality's  request  to  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral.  Statutory  recognition  of  the  vital 
Interests  of  municipalities  in  pollution 
abatement  problems — and  of  the  propriety  of 
their  setting  In  motion  all  the  normal  Fed- 
eral-State enforcement  procedures — would 
encourage  active  participation  by  municipal 
government  agencies  without  detracting 
froRX  the  responsibilities  of  State  pollution 
control  agencies.  Accordingly,  with  that 
qualification  of  State  concurrence,  we  recom- 
mend Inclusion  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
municipalities  In  section  8(c).  which  specifies 
the  agencies  which  may  request  action  by 
the  Surgeon  General. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  clarifying  and 
strengthening  the  Secretary's  role  In  the  en- 
forcement process  by  providing  that  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  hearing 
boards  (after  the  public  hearing  now  author- 
ized by  section  8)  shall  be  the  Secretary's 
findings  and  recommendations  except  to  the 
extent  modified  by  him  and  by  providing  for 
Issuance  of  an  order  (Instead  of  a  notice)  by 
him  for  abatement  of  any  pollution  found  to 
exist  To  afford  adequate  protection  for  the 
parties  In  interest,  provision  Is  made  for 
appeal  from  the  order  to  be  taken  within  60 
days  to  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals;  the  court's 
review  would  be  on  the  record  and  theee 
provisions  of  the  draft  bill  are  consistent 
with  the  Judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  en- 
force any  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
a  U5.  Court  of  Appeals  would  be  vested  in 
the  U.S.  district  courts. 


Plivally,  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
definition  of  "Interstate  waters  "  in  section 
11(e)  of  the  present  act  so  as  to  Include 
all  w«tera  which  flow  across  or  form  a  part 
of  State  boundaries.  CkMstal  waters  would  be 
speciljcally  Included  within  the  definition. 

Th«  draft  bill  would  also  amend  section 
12  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  mention  specifically  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  one  of  the  Federal  agenclee 
whoe«  functions  with  respect  to  water  pollu- 
tion would  not  be  superseded  or  limited  by 
the  a«t. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  refer  the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration. 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  80 1.  84th 
Congfess,  there  Is  enclosed  a  statement  of 
cost  estimates  and  personnel  requirements 
which  would  be  entailed  by  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Bureau  of  Budget  advisee  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ajithvk  S  Flzmming. 

Secretary 
By  Mr.  CARLSON; 

8.  3076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Km- 
ployeM  Health  Benefits  Act  of  IBM  so  as  to 
eliminate  any  discrimination  against  married 
female  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S  3676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imre  To- 
kodl,  Plroska  Tokodl.  and  Bva  Tokodl;   and 

S.  3577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Clemente;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

tX)NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  PAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  106)  concerning 
Increased  participation  in  International 
trade  fairs  and  expositions,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
prlnCed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
UNITED  STATES  V.  LOUIS  8HOMER— 
APPEARANCE  OP  CERTAIN  SENATE 
EMPLOYEES  AS  WITNESSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  for  Mr.  Eastland, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  three  original  resolutions, 
which  were  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows; 

S.  aes.  322.  Resolution  to  authorize  Eliza- 
beth McGUl,  chief  clerk  of  the  JuvenUe  De- 
linquent Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  testify  and  produce  certain 
records  In  the  Federal  court  In  the  case  of 
U.S.  T    Louis  Shomer; 

a  Res.  323  Resolution  to  authorize  Joseph 
A.  Davis,  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  testify  and  produce  certain 
records  In  the  Federal  court  In  the  case  of 
1/.S.  ».  Louis  Shomer;  and 

S.  Bes.  324.  Resolution  to  authorize  Peter 
N.  Cljumbrls,  minority  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee oa  the  Judiciary,  to  testify  in  the  Federal 
court   In   the  case  of   U.S.  v.   Louis  Shomer. 


EXPOSITIONS  FOR  PEACE 
PROGRAM 

Ml*.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.    I  know  Members  of  the  Senate 


are  anxious  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney]. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing, 
for  appropriate  reference,  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  for  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  trade  fairs  held 
in  the  United  States  and  for  much 
greater  US.  participation  in  foreign- 
trade  exhibits,  as  part  of  a  new  program 
called  expositions  for  i>eace.  The  num- 
ber of  trade  fairs  in  which  the  United 
States  would  take  part  during  the  next 
18  months  under  the  bill  could  be  ex- 
panded from  about  50,  as  presently 
planned,  to  at  least  80,  while  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  nations — about  25 — ex- 
pected to  participate  in  three  or  four 
major  U.S.  fairs  would  be  doubled,  so 
that  50  foreign  countries  would  exhibit 
in  large  and  small  fairs  across  the  United 
States. 

The  reciprocal  nature  of  the  fairs 
would  be  advanced  by  permitting  coun- 
terpart funds  to  be  used  to  defray  some 
of  the  coats  incurred  outside  the  United 
States  by  foreign  government*  in  con- 
nection with  their  participation  In  trade, 
Industrial,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  scientific  fairs  and  exhibits  staged 
m  this  country. 

The  Introduction  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation comes  during  the  week  which 
President  Eisenhower  has  proclaimed 
World  Trade  Week,  immediately  after 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  World 
Trtide  Pair  at  New  York  City's  Coliseum, 
which  had  some  3.000  exhibits  displaying 
goods  from  65  foreign  countries. 

Mr  President.  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3573)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  fur- 
ther use  of  foreign  currencies  acquired 
thereunder  for  certain  foreign  expenses 
requisite  to  participation  by  foreign 
nations  In  trade  fairs  in  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since 
1954.  when  President  Eisenhower 
launched  US.  participation  in  foreign 
trade  fairs.  U.S.  exhibits  have  scored 
some  notable  successes — most  recently  in 
New  Delhi  at  the  agricultural  fair  which 
the  President  visited.  There  has  been 
a  significant  strengthening  of  cultural 
and  economic  ties  between  us  and  the 
people  of  the  host  nation,  while  displays 
of  US.  goods  have  testified  to  our  dedi- 
cation to  peaceful  pursuits  and  higher 
standards  of  living  for  peoples  in  less 
developed  areas. 

We  have  already  crossed  the  threshold 
into  a  new  era  in  world  trade,  when  U.S. 
businessmen  must  pioneer  new  outlets 
for  their  goods  abroad,  develop  new 
products  to  attract  oversea  ctisUnners 
and  actively  support  world  trade  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  which  can  help 
us  to  retain  our  status  as  the  great  com- 
mon marketplace  for  the  free  world. 
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The  key  to  the  vast  expansion  of  trade 
opportunities  so  necessary  to  sustain  eco- 
nomic growth  in  industrialized  and  le&s 
developed  nations  is  a  new  program  of 
expositions  for  peace,  dep>endent  upon 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today. 
The  resolution  has  four  main  objectives: 
First,  to  step  up  U.S.  participation  and 
encourage  individuals  and  businesses  to 
take  part  in  the  various  types  of  fairs 
and  expositions  provided  for  in  the  In- 
ternational Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Pair  Participation  Act  of  1956  and 
in  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  second,  to 
increase  the  number  of  U.S.  trade  fairs 
and  expositions  and  encourage  foreign 
exhibitors  to  arrange  displays  on  a  re- 
ciprocsLl  basis,  by  making  available  to 
them  technical,  administrative,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  part  financed  by 
counterpart  funds;  third,  to  encourage 
much  more  extensive  parilclpatlon  in 
these  fairs  by  U.S.  labor-management, 
consumers,  investors,  and  farmers; 
fourth,  to  use  U.S. -owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies resulting  from  mutual  sccuiity 
and  agricultural  trade  development  pro- 
grams to  promote  more  expositions  for 
peace  at  home  and  abroeul. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  and  ask  that  It  be  appro- 
priately referred 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  106)  concerning  incresised  paitlcl- 
pation  in  International  trade  fairs  and 
expositions,  submitted  by  Mr  Javits,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Increased  tradi-  among  nations 
Is  the  key  to  sustained  economic  growth 
both  for  the  industrialised  and  the  lees 
developed  countries; 

Whereas  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  represents  a  vital  and  necessarv  part 
of  our  economy  and  increased  exptirte  are 
vital  for  the  elimination  of  the  International 
bfilance  of  paymeuu  deficit  which  the  United 
States  Is  presently  experiencing; 

Whereas  international  trade  fairs  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  economic,  and 
cultural  ties  among  nations,  have  made  the 
peoples  of  the  world  better  acquainted  with 
each  others'  productive  capacity  and  eco- 
nomic capabUltlee  and  have  strengthened 
oommunlcatlons  and  understanding  among 
them: 

Whereas  exhibitions  at  trade  fairs  abroad, 
supported  In  part  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  have  helped  greatly  to  project 
our  true  Image  to  foreign  peoples,  proven 
lmix>rtant  forces  In  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing, and  contributed  substantially  to 
the  growth  of  trude  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations:   and 

Whereas  there  Is  substantial  room  for  the 
expansion  of  these  efforts  for  the  increased 
promotion  of  US  oroducts  abroad  and  the 
products  of  friendly  foreign  nations  here, 
and  for  US.  pwu-tlclpatlon  in  foreign  trade 
fairs  and  the  establishment  of  foreign  trade 
fairs  In  this  country,  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  economic  well-being  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  the  President  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing through  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  and  through  such  other  agencies 
as  he  may  deem  apprc^rlate,  should  provide 


for  Increased  i>artlclpatlon  by  the  United 
States  and  by  U.S.  individuals  and  businesses 
in  International  trade  fairs  and  expositions 
abroad,  Including  trade,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  and  scientific  fairs,  expo- 
sitions, and  exhibits,  participation  In  which 
Is  provided  for  In  the  International  Cultural 
Eixchange  and  Trade  Pair  Participation  Act 
of  1P56.  as  amended,  and  In  the  .Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  U3d  Con- 
gress) ; 

(2)  encouragement  be  given  to  the  In- 
creased establishment  of  trade  fairs,  exposi- 
tions, and  exhibits  in  the  United  States  by 
foreign  governments,  businesses,  and  other 
foreign  exhibitors  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  by 
making  avEiUable  to  them  technical,  adminis- 
trative, and  financial  assistance  through  our 
missions  abroad  and  through  the  appropri- 
ate use  of  any  U.S  owned  foreign  currencies 
counterpart  funds  which  may  be  available 
for  such  purposes: 

(3)  US  business  (Including  labor-manage- 
ment, consumers.  Investors,  and  farmers) 
both  for  the  promotion  of  Its  own  economic 
well-being  and  for  the  further  dissemina- 
tion of  the  benefit*  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  should  participate  in  an  increased 
extent  in  such  international  ftilrs,  exposi- 
tions, and  exhibits:  and 

(4)  the  development  of  such  international 
trade  fairs  and  expositions  and  exhibits,  both 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  should 
receive  support  through  the  use  of  US. 
owned  foreign  currency  funds  to  the  great- 
est extent  compatible  with  other  require- 
ments for  such  currencies  so  that  these 
funds,  resulting  from  mutual  security  and 
agricultural  trade  development  programs, 
may  result  In  continually  Increased  trade 
opportunities  and  thus  continually  In- 
creased economic  well-being  lor  ail  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  sun  introducing  is  to  the 
Aifricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  and  would  author- 
ize the  use  of  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  counterpart  funds 
now  held  In  60  countries  to  help  defray 
costs  requisite  to  participation  in  the 
fairs  by  foreign  nations  and  other  for- 
eign exhibitors. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  $7 
biUlon  run  up  by  the  United  States  in  the 
past  2  years  came  as  an  unexpected 
shock  to  many  American  businesses  ac- 
customed to  discounting  their  foreign 
competitors.  Their  reaction  was  quick, 
and  so  far  this  year  US  exports  are  rim- 
nlng  ahead  of  our  sales  abroad  In  early 
1959 — but  so  are  US  Imports.  We  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  ingenuity,  new 
production  methods,  or  attractive  con- 
sumer Items,  but  neither  do  our  competi- 
tors monopolize  initiative  and  good  sales- 
man.«;hip. 

If  under  the  expositions  for  peace 
program,  the  United  States  participated 
in  some  80  to  90  international  fairs  in 
the  next  18  months  instead  of  in  some  50 
exhibits  as  now  planned,  the  increased 
promotion  and  sales  of  U.S.  products 
abroad  notwithstanding  the  increased 
sales  here  of  goods  from  friendly  foreign 
nations  would  furnish  much  needed  as- 
surance that  our  imbalance  in  interna- 
tional payments  will  be  reduced. 

A  primary  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism into  the  free  world's  less  develoF>ed 
areas,  and  it  is  their  young  industries 
which  often  have  a  very  hard  time  sell- 
ing in  foreign  markets.    The  Soviet  bloc 


Is  competing  actively  in  trade  fairs,  hav- 
ing participated  in  433  exhibits  in  more 
than  50  countries  of  the  free  world  be- 
tween 1957  and  1959,  with  the  emphasis 
on  expansion.  Prom  123  fairs  in  40 
covmtries  3  years  ago,  the  bloc  went  to 
133  fairs  in  the  same  number  of  coun- 
tries in  1958  and  to  177  fairs  in  51  coun- 
tries last  year. 

It  is  very  important  to  us  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
free  world  utilize  the  machinery  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  develop 
their  econcMnies  so  they  can  provide  de- 
cent living  standards  for  the  average  in- 
dividual and  family.  What  better  show- 
case can  we  find  for  the  products  of  the 
U.S.  private  enterprise  system  than  in 
international"  trade  fairs  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain?  And  what  better 
showcase  can  we  provide  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  than  the  display  of  their 
products  in  the  United  States,  partially 
financed  through  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds?  Businessmen  frc«n  every  State 
and  almost  every  nation  can  come  to  buy, 
to  sell,  to  see  new  goods,  to  get  new  mer- 
chandising ideas,  and  to  form  new  as- 
sociations as  these  expositions  spur  for- 
eign trade  and  foster  International  peace 
and  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  upon  this 
note:  We  have  all  been  deeply  moved 
by  the  situation  In  Paris  and  the  break- 
up of  the  Summit  Conference.  I,  for 
one,  feel  we  are  going  to  do  two  things 
now.  First,  we  shall  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and  make  it  the  forum 
for  world  negotiation  which  must  now 
ensue.  Second,  we  shall  integrate  the 
free  world  in  a  far  more  active  and  vig- 
orous way  than  we  have  before. 

I  consider  this  effort  in  respect  to 
trade  fairs.  Mr.  President,  to  be  a  very 
important  aspect  to  our  program;  a 
very  Important  aspect  of  our  new  export 
drive,  signaled  by  President  Elsenhower, 
a  very  important  aspect  In  regard  to 
redressing  our  Imbalance  of  interna- 
tional payments.  A  demonstration  of 
U.S.  progress,  I  believe,  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  convince  the  Communist 
leadership  of  the  Kremlin  of  the  fact 
that  the  vital,  dynamic,  and  successful 
character  of  the  free  world  system 
makes  it  the  superior  system,  and  that 
if  the  Communists  do  not  negotiate 
with  us  in  an  honest  and  sincere  way 
what  will  happen  is  that  their  system 
rather  than  ours  will  go  by  the  board. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERM  "VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  FACILITIES"— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long]  be  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
(S.  2201)  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans' 
Administration  facilities."  Introduced  by 
me  (for  myself  and  Mr.  Orueninc)  on 
June  17.  1959. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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PRINTINO  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 

ON  EASTPORT  HARBOR,  MAINE  (8. 

DOC.  NO.  98) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  /rom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  May 
6.  1960.  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  an  illustration, 
on  a  review  of  report  on  Eastport  Har- 
bor, Maine,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S. 
Senate,  adopted  December  6,  1950. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  Document, 
with  an  Illustration,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Preildent,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  will 
return  today  from  the  summit  confer- 
ance  to  a  united  Nation.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  contributed 
to  this  unity,  for  It  means  strength  for 
our  country. 

I  wish  to  join  with  millions  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere  in  commending  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  for  his  steadfastness 
and  his  devotion  to  truth  and  principle. 
His  leadership  is  appreciated  by  freemen 
everywhere. 

To  my  mind  the  summit  conference 
proved  four  things: 

First.  That  it  is  far  better  for  a  con- 
ference to  reach  no  agreement  than  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  is  wrong  In 
principle  and  that  would  Jeopardize  tlie 
future  of  our  Republic. 

Second.  That  the  American  people  are 
alert  as  well  as  united;  that  they  will 
back  to  the  limit  a  Government  that 
stands  for  principle. 

Third.  That  Khrushchev  is  now 
known  to  the  whole  world  for  what  he 
Is— the  ruthless  leader  of  a  godless 
Ideology. 

Fourth.  These  recent  events  have  also 
proven  that  communism  has  not 
changed. 

Father  James  Keller,  the  founder  of 
the  Christophers,  in  his  valuable  book, 
"Three  Minutes  a  Day."  carries  this  bit 
of  history  that  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten: 

"War  Li  InevUsble"  were  the  ttrong  wordi 
us«d  by  Dlmitrl  ManuUakjr,  when  he  ad- 
dreaaed  the  atudenu  ot  the  Lenin  School  of 
Political   Warfare   In    1930. 

His  dire  forecast  continued : 

Today,  ot  course,  we  are  not  itrong 
enough  to  attack.  Our  time  will  come  In  20 
or  30  yean. 

In  order  to  win  we  shall  need  the  element 
of  lurprlse.  The  bourg«ot8le  will  have  to  be 
put  to  sleep.  BO  we  shall  begin  by  launching 
the  moet  spectacular  peace  movement  on 
record. 

"There  will  be  electrifying  overturee  and 
unheard  of  concessions.  The  capitalistic 
countries — stupid  and  decadent — will  rejoice 
to  cooperate  in  their  own  destruction.  They 
will  leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends. 

"As  soon  aa  their  guard  Is  down  we  shaU 
amash  them  with  out  clenched  fists." 


Father  Keller  went  on  to  say: 
Thla    terrifying    statement    merlta    much 
thoughH  prayer,  and  action.    Do  something 
conatruetlve   to  strengthen   every   wealmeaa 
and  thus  prevent  catastrophe. 


VICE   PRESIDENT  RICHARD  NIXON 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
U.S.  News  St  World  Report  for  May  16 
is  an  excellent  interview  with  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Richard 
Nixon,  on  how  he  has  discharged  the 
expanded  and  expanding  duties  of  his 
office  in  the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  in  all  truth  that 
never  in  the  long  history  of  our  country 
has  a  Vice  President  been  given  the  mul- 
titudinous responsibilities  which  Vice 
President  Nixoir  has  been  given  these 
last  7  iind  more  years. 

I  wojld  wish  to  add  that  never  has  a 
Vice  President  more  diligently  or  more 
honors  bly  discharged  those  duties. 
Never  has  one  more  faithfully  served  the 
President  with  whom  he  has  held  office 
as  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Resident.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  complete  text  of  the  inter- 
view with  Vice  President  Nxxom  be  In- 
corporated in  the  Rkord  at  this  point 
in  my  rtmarks. 

Thert  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorc,  as  follows: 

NixoH'i  OwK  8to«t  or  7  Tiaaa  tn  thi  Vtci- 
Pasai  »MCT— Kxcxuanri  Iwmvirw  oh  How 
A  Vicl  PazatocNT  roa  thi  Ptaar  Timi  xm 
HuTCSY  Scavxa  Aa  thi  PaaaxoKMT'a  Dxtvty 

(Here,  from  the  Vice  Preaident  himself,  are 
the  lns.de  facts  on  the  country's  No.  3  job. 
and  tht'  change  that  has  taken  place  In  that 
Job  du'lng  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
The  extent  to  which  a  Vice  President  today 
parttclpstea  in  executive  work  has  never  be- 
fore be«n  revealed.  What  It  all  means,  now 
and  for  future  Vice  Presidents,  la  disclosed 
la  Impromptu  answers  to  questions  In  thla 
exclushi  Interview  i 

Question.  Mr.  Vice  President,  are  you  the 
first  am  mg  American  Vice  Presidents  to  play 
a  major  role  m  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
OoverniUent? 

Answit.  It  la  the  first  time  a  Vice  Preaident 
hu  had  these  reaponsl  bill  ties  m  this  magni- 
tude, 'it  the  previous  administration,  Vice 
President  Barkley  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional £i«curUy  Council  by  law.  as  I  am.  and 
I  undeiltand  he  was  also  Invited  to  attend 
Cabinet  meetings. 

In  adtilnlstratlons  before  that,  there  were 
occaalors  when  the  Vice  President  was  In- 
vited t<i  attend  Cabinet  meetings  as  well  aa 
other  gatherings,  as  the  President  then  In 
office  sinr  fit. 

President  Eisenhower  has  made  It  a  rule  of 
his  administration  that  the  Vice  President 
shall  attend  all  Cabinet  meetings,  all  Se- 
curity Council  meetings  and  all  meetings  of 
the  legislative  leaders.  In  fact,  he  also  In- 
cludes ivny  other  meetings  at  the  White 
House  which  might  affect  overall  policy 

Question.  What  has  been  the  President's 
reason  f  r  this? 

Answer.  I  think  the  reason  was  perhaps 
best  star.ed  by  him  when  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time  after  he  had  approved  my  selection 
as  Vice  [Resident.  I  remember  In  1952  going 
from  tha  Stock  Yards  Inn  at  Chicago,  near 
the  contention  hall,  to  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 
where  I  flallced  with  General  Elsenhower  He 
said  he  nad  submitted  a  list  of  name*  to  his 
clo«o  advisers  and  they  recommended  that  I 
be  selected  as  the  vlce-presldentlal  nominee. 
He  said  that  he  approved  of  their  decision 


and  paid  me  the  courtesy  of  asking  If  I 
would  accept  the  nomination  iX  It  were 
oITered.    I  Indicated  that  I  would. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  then  said  that  he  wanted 
me  to  know  that  he  did  not  want  the  Vice 
President  In  his  administration  to  be  merely 
a  figurehead,  handling  protocol  matters  and, 
aa  he  said,  "pounding  the  gavel  In  the  Sen- 
ate. "  He  aald  he  felt  It  was  vitally  Impor- 
tant, based  on  his  experience  In  oommand  of 
military  enterprises  In  years  past,  that  a 
deputy,  who  might  at  any  time  go  Into  the 
Utp  poeltlon,  should  always  be  completely 
Informed  on  existing  policies.  He  said, 
therefore,  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I 
participated  In  the  meetings  where  policy 
was  developod  during  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  tiiat  I  would  have  aaalgn- 
ments  which  would  prepare  me  fur  the  pos- 
sibility that  I  might  have  to  oasunte  Uie 
highest  olTlci? 

Question  Was  the  Preaident  concerned 
about  continuity  of  policy  in  case  anything 
should  happ^-n  to  him? 

Answer  I  think  this  was  perhaps  the  prl- 
mury  reason  Por  example,  I  remember  In 
this  same  conversation — and.  incidentally, 
this  shows  that  he  Is  a  student  of  political 
history  In  this  country — he  Indicated  that 
Mr.  Truman  was  not  Informed  on  many  of 
the  basic  and  Important  decisions  which  had 
been  made  by  President  Roosevelt  and  which 
Mr  Truman  had  tn  execute  on  aMumtng 
office  Mr  Elsenhower  aald  be  believed  It 
vitally  important  that  this  ahould  never 
oc-cur  again. 

So  I  wuvild  say  his  first  reason  was  to  aee 
that.  If  the  Vice  Preaident  should  have  to 
assume  the  offlce  of  the  Presidency,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  do  so 

I  think  he  had  a  second  reason,  too  In 
the  s.ime  conversation,  he  aald  that  the  Vire 
President,  who  Is  the  only  man  In  the  Oov- 
ernment  elected  by  all  the  people  other  than 
the  President,  simply  should  not  be  wasted 
In  a  purely  ceremonial  position 

In  other  wnrds.  Mr  Elsenhower  has  always 
felt  that  It  is  Important  to  make  use  of  the 
talenU  of  p4K>ple  within  his  olDclal  family  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Question.  Broadly  speaking,  what  percent 
of  your  time  Is  spent  In  executive  work? 

Answer  I  would  say  at  least  00  percent — 
and  while  the  Senate  is  not  In  aaaalon.  of 
course.  100  percent 

Question.  Does  your  day  and  at  any  par- 
ticular time?  Are  there  sometlmee  night 
sessions  at  the  White  House,  too? 

Answer  Yes.  If  you  were  to  Include  the 
evenings.  I  spend  00  percent  of  my  time  on 
executive  a*iignments. 

Let  me  put  It  In  terms  of  hours:  I  would 
say  that,  on  the  average,  the  amount  of  time 
I  spend  presiding  over  the  Senate  la  a  half 
hour  to  an  hour  a  day— that  la,  out  of  a  U- 
hour  diiy 

I  should  Rdd  that  I  have  other  functions 
which  keep  me  at  the  Capitol.  I  have  meet- 
ings with  legislative  leaders,  with  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  with  various  people 
who  are  interested  In  legislation. 

These  functions  are  related  both  to  my 
legislative  and  executive  duties.  But  as  for 
presldl.ng  over  the  Senate  iteelf.  the  only 
constuutlonul  duty  the  Vice  President  has. 
I  should  say  that  perhaps  no  more  than  at 
the  maximum  10  percent,  and  usually 
around  5  pei-cent,  of  a  Vice  President's  time 
Is  spent  In  that  fashion. 

Question.  Do  you  have  time  to  do  this 
executive  work? 

Answer.  I  certainly  have.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  would  say  the  Vice  Presidency.  If  It 
did  not  Include  executive  aaalgnments. 
would  be  the  dullest  ofBce  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of. 

Question  When  you  talk  about  doing  ex- 
ecutive work,  what  do  you  mean? 

Answer.  Well,  perhaps  we  could  separate  It 
In  terms,  first,  of  meetings.  On  the  average. 
I  have  three  formal  meetings  a  week  at  the 
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White  House.  These  are  the  Cabinet  meeting. 
the  National  SeciTlty  Council  meeting,  and 
the  meeting  wltli  the  legislative  leaders. 
These  meetings  uually  take  approximately 
2  hours  While  they  do  not  take  place  every 
week,  when  Congreas  is  in  session  they  are 
held  more  often  than  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  my  office  do  a 
tabulation  of  the  meetings  that  I  have  at- 
tended since  Jai  uary  1053  as  recorded  In 
my  dally  calendar.  I  have  attended  173 
meetings  that  tfce  President  has  had  with 
legislative  leadern,  and  presided  over  3  of 
those.  I  have  at  ended  217  meetings  of  the 
National  Security  Council  and  presided  over 
20  of  those.  I  have  attended  103  meetings 
of  the  Cabinet  ard  presided  over  IB  Cabinet 
meetings. 

Now.  In  addltUn  to  such  meetings,  there 
are  occasions  when  I  see  the  President  alone, 
and  other  occaslcns  when  I  attend  Informal 
meetings  In  his  (ifSce  with  selected  Cabinet 
members  or  othe-  associates  within  the  ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  I.  of  cuurse,  have 
meetings  with  Cabinet  officers  and  other 
Oovernment  officials  on  specific  legislation 
that  may  be  under  consideration  at  a  partic- 
ular time. 

Question  Wou  d  you  say  that  the  bulk  of 
your  executive  w)rk  Is  attending  meetings? 
Answer  I  would  say  the  rule  in  Oovern- 
ment Is  about  th<  same  aa  It  Is  in  business  or 
any  other  kind  cf  activity  Por  every  hour 
that  you  attend  a  meeting,  you  spend  at  least 
a  hours  preparing  for  It  or  executing  the  de- 
cisions made  at  a  meeting. 

Pi>r  example,  tie  meetings  of  the  National 
Security  Council  require  studying  the  In 
telllgence  reporu  bef.ire  the  meetings  are 
held,  and  also  coi  suiting  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Secujlty  Council  with  regard  to 
decisions  that  art  pending  and  with  regard 
to  carrying  out  <leclslons  that  are  made 

Question  Do  )ou  have  access  to  highly 
clusslfled  materia  7 

Answer.  Virtue  ly  all  the  material  before 
the  Security  Council  Is  confidential  or  secret 
In  classification  For  example,  every  morn- 
ing my  osslitsnt  ;or  National  Security  Coun- 
cil affairs,  Brlgad.er  General  Cushman,  puu 
on  my  desk  the  Intelligence  reports  from  the 
day  before  from  all  over  the  world  I  read 
these  reporu  eve-y  day,  whether  there  Is  a 
Security  Council  meeting  planned  or  not 
And  I  read  an  additional,  more  comprehen- 
sive, report  on  the  mornings  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  meeilngs  are  actually  held. 

Question.  Do  tlieae  rejwrts  give  you  a  pic- 
ture, so  to  speak,  day  after  dajr  and  week 
after  week  of  what  Is  happening'' 

Answer  I  get  i  picture  not  only  of  what 
Is  happening  around  the  world,  but.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  ever/  morning  I  receive  an  up- 
t<j-dftto  summary  report  of  all  actions  be- 
ing taken  by  vuilous  Oovernment  agencies 
a/Tecting  domestic  affairs— for  exomple.  from 
the  Department  it  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commer  ie— f rom  every  one  of  the 
Oovernment  age:icles  In  which  decisions 
have  been  made. 

By  reading  thette  reporU,  and  by  reading 
the  classified  repo'U  on  International  affairs. 
I  am  thereby  abli  to  talk  with  Members  of 
the  Congress  wltli  whom  I  may  meet  dur- 
ing the  doy  or  n .embers  of  the  press  with 
whom  I  might  have  appointments,  with 
some  degree  of  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
facts  are  affecting  a  particular  question. 
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Question.  How  does  what  you  have  learned 
day  by  day  differ  from  what  comes  out  In 
the  press  either  concurrently  or  later  on? 

Answer.  The  difference  necessarUy  Is  that 
what  comes  out  In  the  press  contains  no 
classified  information.  The  reports  that  I 
read,  for  example,  go  Into  such  classified 
matters  as  an  ambassador's  appraisal  of  the 
motives  and  the  personal  backigrounds  of  the 
various  world  leaders. 

Such  optnlotu  could  never  be  made  public, 
of  course,  because.  If  they  were  critical,  that 
would  Immediately  make  an  ambassador 
persona  non  grata. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  reporting  that  is  ex- 
Uemely  valuable  In  giving  the  President,  or 
me,  or  anybody  else  who  has  access  to  such 
Information,  the  kind  of  background  that 
enables  us  to  comment  with  balance  and 
Judgment  on  world  affairs.  You  must  know 
of  Uie  forces  behind  the  action  that  we  might 
be  Uklng,  or  that  another  government  might 
be  taking.  In  a  particular  case 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  your  ex- 
perience has  given  you  an  understanding  of 
this  country'*  rclntlonaJjlps  with  other  gov- 
ernments? 

Answer  I  think  tliere  Is  no  question  about 
that,  and  I  think  It  Is  vitally  Important  that 
the  Vice  President  In  future  admlnlstratlonn 
be  given  the  same  opportunity  that  I  have 
had  tn  this  respect 

Question  How  ab<jut  domestic  problems? 
How  do  you  become  Informed  on  them? 

Answer  Well,  this  Is  very  easy  to  explain 
All  that  I  do  Is  simply  call  a  Cabinet  officer 
on  the  telephone.  If  he  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  mRti*r,  nnrt  either  discuss  It  with  him  by 
telephone  or  go  to  his  offlce  or  have  him  come 
to  mine  to  discuss  It  In  some  Instances,  I 
have  one  of  the  members  of  my  staff  get  the 
Information  directly  from  him 

I  should  add  that,  In  addition  to  these 
formal  meetings  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
Inform.'U  meetings  of  this  type  are  far  greater 
In  number,  of  course,  and  consume  more  time 
than  all  the  formal  meetings  put  together. 

Question    How   many   countries  have  you 
vlRited  as  Vice  President? 
Answer.  A  total  of  M  In  all. 
Question    Were  those  visits  usually  related 
U)  some  objective  In  foreign  policy? 

Answer  In  some  cases,  yes.  In  other  cases 
the  President  felt  that  the  trip  would  be 
he);)ful  In  esUbllshIng  better  communica- 
tion between  the  leaders  of  those  countries 
and  the  American  Oovernment. 

Por  example,  the  first  trip  I  took  abroad 
to  Asia,  in  10B3.  covered  30  countries  In 
Asia  and  southeast  Asia  It  lasted  70  days, 
and  It  proved  to  be  very  helpful  In  obtain- 
ing for  the  President  direct  Information  from 
the  leaders  of  those  countries  with  regard 
to  their  attitudes  toward  ovir  policies,  their 
crillclsma— where  they  did  have  crltlclsma— 
of  our  personnel  or  of  programs  thai  we 
might  be  following 

After  that  trip  and  after  each  other  trip 
that  I  have  taken  abroad.  I  have  made  rec- 
ommendatlons  t.o  the  President  Some  went 
to  him  alone,  others  went  to  the  State  De- 
partment, with  the  President  being  Informed 
and  approving,  and  some  were  made  In  re- 
ports that  I  gave  to  the  National  Security 
Coimcll  These  recommendations  have  dealt 
with  H  number  of  lasues 

In  some  Instances.  In  the  case  of  the 
State  Department.  I  have  dealt  specifically 
with  the  problem  of  personnel.  After  my 
visit  to  Africa,  for  example.  I  came  back 
convinced  that  we  were  not  assigning  enough 
high-quality  personnel  to  the  African  area. 
I  believe  that  the  most  Important  and  ex- 
plosive area,  as  far  as  the  outcome  of  the 
world  struggle  Is  concerned  In  the  next  10 
years,  will  be  Africa.  There.  26  nations  will 
be  Independent  by  about   1970. 

At  the  time  I  visited  Africa  In  1957,  It  was. 
with  some  exceptions,  a  low-prlorlty  area 
In  terms  of  the  general  quality  of  person- 
nel asBlgned  there.     When  I  came  back,  I 


said  that  It  was  time  we  began  to  recognize 
that,  while  the  African  poets  were  difficult 
in  many  Instances  and  would  have  to  be 
classified  as  hardship  poets,  we  should  be 
sending  our  best  people  there.  We  should 
not  be  sending  less -experienced  people  who. 
after  aervlce  there,  are  promoted  to  easier 
and  presumably  more  Important  poets  In 
Europe. 

I  feel. that  the  recommendations  I  made 
on  Africa  did  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
Today  the  State  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies have  not  only  upgraded  the  Importance 
of  our  African  posts,  but.  In  addition,  we 
have  an  African  desk  In  the  Department — 
something  we  did  not  have  until  the  year 
1958. 

Question     You've    gone    oil    around     the 

world — have   you   been  to  every  continent? 

Answer    I've  been  to  every  continent— to 

Africa,  to  Asia,   to  South   America,  and,  of 

course,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe 

After  I  visited  Austria  to  Investigate  the 
Hungarian-refugee  situation,  I  was  able  to 
mnke  some  recommendations  with  regard  to 
bringing  Hungarian  refugees  Into  this  coun- 
try on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  we  had  been 
following 

When  I  was  In  Central  America  in  1065, 
I  saw  that  the  Inter-American  Highway  was 
being  built  in  a  disgracefully  Inefficient  way 
Because  of  the  way  Congreat  was  dribbling 
out  the  funds,  It  would  not  be  completed 
for  35  years  and,  by  that  time,  the  parts  of 
the  road  built  first  would  already  be  prac- 
tically useless  because  of  the  need  for  re- 
pairs. I  made  recommendations  at  that  point 
that  we  should  step  up  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  highway  to  complete  it  In  3 
to  4  years  at  the  most,  because  In  the  end 
this  would  not  only  be  more  economical  but 
It  would  also  open  the  way  for  communica- 
tions among  and  between  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  and  the  United  States.  My 
recommendation  was  approved. 

Had  the  trip  not  been  taken,  this  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  done.  So  here  Is 
an  Indication  of  what  a  Vice  President,  or 
any  other  visitor  from  the  official  family,  can 
accomplish. 

Question.  How  many  miles  would  you  say 
you  have  traveled  outside  the  United  States 
while  you  have  been  Vice  President? 
Answer.    Approximately    100,000   miles 
Question   Is  that  a  record  for  a  public  of- 
ficial? 

Answer  No,  I  would  say  that  Secretary 
Dulles  had  a  considerable  bulge  on  me  In 
travel  abroad.  And  I  might  say  he  was  a 
very  remarkable  man  to  be  able  to  travel  as 
he  did  and  wlthsund  It  as  well  as  he  did. 
I  am  considerably  younger  than  he  was,  and, 
desplio  the  fact  that  my  travel  was  not 
nearly  as  extensive,  I  sometimes  wondered 
after  I  finished  my  trips  how  he  was  abls 
to  travel  even  farther  and  without  showing 
any  physical  strain. 

HOW  nm  wnti  planhid 
Question.  How  can  you,  as  Vice  President, 
act  as  an  emissary  of  the  President  abroad 
and  not  come  In  conflict  with  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Answer.  This  question  Is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  I  would  like  to  emphoslise  that 
T  have  taken  no  trips  abroad  which  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
They  were  all  approved  by  Secretary  Dulles, 
and  then,  after  his  death,  by  Secretary 
Herter. 

A  Vice  President,  or  any  other  Oovernment 
official,  cannot  be  useful  In  such  trips  un- 
less he  works  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  have  a  Vice 
President  go  In  and,  In  effect,  undercut  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  his  primary  responsi- 
bility for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  In  this  respect,  because  my  re- 
lation with  the  Secretaries  of  State,  both 
Mr.    Dulles    and    Mr.   Herter,   has   been  not 
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only  friendly  but  one  of  complete  coopera- 
tion. They  welcomed  these  trtpa  that  I  have 
taken,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  every  In- 
atance  they  Joined  with  the  President  In 
urging  me  to  go. 

Question.  When  you  visited  a  country,  was 
your  position  as  Vice  President  regarded  as 
higher  than  that  of   any  Cabinet  officer? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  the  position  of 
Vice  President  was  regarded  as  of  greater 
Importance.  I  will  say.  however,  that  the 
receptions  that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  re- 
ceived abroad  have  been — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Venezuela's — extremely  friendly.  In 
effect,  we  have  been  accorded  the  same  hos- 
pitality and  the  same  respect  that  would 
have  been  accorded  the  President  had  he 
made  the  trip. 

These  countries  all  considered  me  the  di- 
rect representative  of  the  President  and,  in 
juldition,  the  second-ranking  elected  official 
In  the  Nation.  This  meant  that  I  had  di- 
rect access  to  all  the  top  officials  of  the 
governments,  and  the  conversations  I  had 
were  just  as  complete  and  frank,  I  believe, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  Presi- 
dent himself  been  there. 

vmnNQ  wo«u>  lcaokbs 

Question.  How  many  individual  digni- 
taries have  you  talked  with  in  the  varloTU 
countries? 

Answer.  I  believe  I  have  had  extended  dis- 
cussions with  some  35  presidents,  9  prime 
ministers,  5  kings,  2  emperors,  and  the  Shah 
of  Iran. 

Question.  Were  officials  In  some  countries 
complimented  that  an  official  as  high  rank- 
ing as  the  Nation's  Vice  President  was  sent 
to  visit  them? 

Answer.  That's  exactly  the  point.  The  re- 
ceptions were  not  just  for  me  as  an  indlvid- 
tial.  but  they  were  more  for  (1)  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes.  (2)  tor  the  President 
whom  I  represented,  and  (3;  for  the  office 
which  I  held. 

Por  example,  when  we  visited  Japan  in 
1063,  there  were  more  than  a  half  million 
people  on  the  streets  of  Tokyo  when  we 
came  from  the  airport.  This  was  repeated 
when  we  were  in  Manila  for  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines. President  Magsaysay  and  I  spoke  to- 
gether on  that  occasion,  and  the  crowd  In 
the  great  public  square,  where  %uch  meet- 
ings are  held,  was  estimated  at  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million. 

The  most  moving  experience  was  when  we 
came  to  Poland  after  our  visit  to  Russia, 
and  when,  without  any  notice  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  route  we  were  going  to  take 
Into  the  city — because  they  were  making  no 
effort  to  get  out  a  crowd — over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  crowded  the  streets  to  wel- 
come us. 

I  emphasize  that  these  welcomes  from  the 
people  were  for  the  reasons  that  I  mentioned 
above,  and  not  personal  In  character 

But  they  do  show  that  any  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  who  goes  abroad  repre- 
senting the  President  can  have  a  great  im- 
pact upon  the  people  of  these  countries  and 
also  win  inevitably  be  received  by  the  lead- 
ers of  those  countries  in  a  way  which  will 
enable  him  to  get  information  which  can  be 
very  helpful  in  the  development  of  forelg|^-^ 
policy  / 

Question,  In  your  trips  abroad  you  could 
be  called  a  special  ambassador.  H.)w  wovild 
you  describe  your  role  at  home — that  of  an 
Assistant  President  or  an  Executive  Vice 
President? 

Answer.  It's  very  difHcult  to  classify  the 
work  by  either  of  those  terms.  Let  me  put 
It  this  way:  A  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  can  be  only  as  effective  as  the  Presl- 
«lent  wmnts  him  to  be.  In  other  words,  a 
'Vies  President  has,  except  for  his  power  to 
breaJE  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  no  power  of 
bis  own. 


I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  classify 
the  wort  of  the  Vice  President  domestically 
is  that  l^e  serves  as  the  deputy  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  ifl  as  the  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent. His  position  differs,  however,  from 
those  ot  the  members  of  the  President's 
White  Bouse  staff  in  this  very  Important 
respect :  The  Vice  President  Is  an  elected 
official  of  the  Government.  He  has  a  posi- 
tion of  political  influence  and  political  power 
that  1 1#  appointed  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  lack  completely  and  that  mem- 
bers of  Uhe  Cabinet  generally  do  not  have 

This  means,  therefore,  that  when  the 
Preside  nt  gives  the  Vice  President  an  assign- 
ment, -J»e  Vice  President,  with  the  President 
behind  him,  can  exert  more  Influence  and 
can  be  more  effective  than  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  or  even  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

I  go  tack  to  the  settlement  of  the  steel 
strike,  fbr  Illustration.  I  am  convinced.  In 
this  in.stence,  the  fact  that  I  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  fact  that  I  was  representing 
the  Prejident  were  decisive  factors  In  en- 
abling me  to  be  the  catalytic  agent  to  bring 
the  two  parties  together  so  that  they  would 
dlscvjss  this  matter  and  eventually  reach  a 
settlement. 

Had  I  simply  been  somebody  from  private 
life  wh  )m  the  President  might  have  assigned 
to  this  fesponslbillty.  or  somebody  from  his 
White  Souse  staff.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
parties  could  have  been  brought  together. 

The  fact  that  I  was  speaking  for  the  Presi- 
dent an<l  the  fact  that  I  had  the  added  official 
prestige  of  being  Vice  President  in  my  own 
right  fcijmed  a  combination  which  was  neces- 
sary lE  this  Instance,  and  probably  decisive 
in  brlr  jing  atxDUt  the  settlement. 

QuejiCion.  In  the  {>arliamentary  system  of 
governnaent.  Is  there  some  Cabinet  member 
wlthovc  portfolio  who  might  All  the  role  you 
hav  e  c  )|ne  to  fill  ? 

Ansvtr.  We've  often  discussed  such  mat- 
ters wifth  members  of  foreign  governments 
when  1  bave  visited  other  countries,  but  there 
are  very  few  who  have  vice  presidents,  to 
begin  with,  and.  second,  in  other  forms  of 
government  there  simply  arent  offices  that 
are  similar  to  the  Vice-Presidency  I  sup- 
pose t:ie  closest  parallel  you  find  Is  a  prime 
minister  and  a  deputy  prime  minister  in  a 
parliaiaentary  system.  But  the  office  of  vice 
presid'-at  Is  somewhat  unique.  Far  more 
countiUs  get  along  without  vice  presidents 
than  1  ave  them. 

MFETINCS  AT  CAMP  DAVm 

QucUon.  Did  you  attend  all  the  meetings 
at  Ca  np  David  that  President  Rsenhower 
had  »Hh  Premier  Khrtishchev.  Prime  Min- 
ister Vfecmillan,  President  de  Gaulle,  and 
Chanc'?llor  Adenauer? 

Ansver.  I  have  not  attended  all  of  them. 
I  have  attended  several.  Some  of  theee 
meetii.gs  are  more  social  in  character,  and 
the  President  very  properly  does  not  Invite 
others  However,  he  has  been  nxost  consid- 
erate in  seeing  that  I  am  In  attendance  when 
lmpc»-".4nt  Issues  are  discussed,  so  that  I 
might  be  able  either  to  contribute  to  the 
dlscus.slon  or  obtain  Information  it  would 
be  ne<e6sary  for  me  to  have  In  carrying  out 
any  dulUes  which  might  fall  upon  me  In  the 
futurf. 

I  w  >iild  like  to  add.  too.  that.  In  those 
cases  where  I  do  not  attend  such  meetings, 
the  President  always  makes  available  to  me 
his  m«noranda  of  conversations  dealing 
with  c  tber  than  purely  personal  matters. 

In  other  words,  even  though  I  do  not  at- 
tend iUch  meetings.  I  am  always  familiar 
with  decisions  that  are  made  and  discussions 
that  take  place.  Then,  when  I  meet  these 
leaden — as  I  do  when  I  have  a  dinner  for 
them,  cr  when  they  call  on  me  at  my  office, 
or  whoa  I  call  on  them — I  am  able  to  speak 
with  kiKJwledge  of  all  the  conversations  they 
have  hafl  with  the  President. 


Question.  Do  you  get  In  on  budget  making 
and  fiscal  affairs  under  this  policy  of  having 
the  Vice  President  play  an  executive  role 
In  addition  to  the  llnilted  role  conmion  In 
the  past? 

Answer.  Well,  let  me  say  first  that  my  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  of  such  policies 
has  naturally  Increased  as  I  have  gained  ex- 
perience In  office.  Por  example,  in  each  of 
the  last  3  years  when  the  budget  was  under 
consideration.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  with  the  varlotis 
departments  on  the  budgets  that  they  were 
submitting  During  and  sifter  these  con- 
sultations, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  recommendations  In  Cabinet  meetings 
or.  In  some  Instances,  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  with  regard  to  my  views  on  the 
budget. 

At  the  President's  direction,  moreover.  In 
the  past  3  years  various  Cabinet  officers  have 
brought  their  key  budget  decisions  to  me 
for  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  that 
I  might  have. 

Question.  Is  the  sanie  thing  true  in  other 
fields?  Where  do  you  fit  in  when  labor  prob- 
lems are  Involved? 

Answer.  In  this  Instance,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  consults  with  me  to  see  what  my  views 
might  be  on  legislation  before  he  recom- 
mends It  to  Congress.  The  same.  Inciden- 
tally, Is  true  of  the  other  Cabinet  officers 
when  they  face  major  Issues  which  may  In- 
volve congressional  action. 

Question.  When  farm  policies  are  up  for 
consideration,  have  you  been  kept  Informed' 

Answer  1  have  not  spent  as  much  time 
on  agricultural  policy  as  on  latx>r.  defense, 
foreign  affairs  and  overall  budget  policies. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  far  as  agriculture  Is  concerned,  to 
participate  In  the  discussions  on  agricultural 
policy  which  have  taken  place  in  the  legis- 
lative leaders'  meetings.  Because  agricul- 
tural p>ollcy  afTects  such  a  broad  segment  of 
the  counti-y.  decisions  with  regard  to  agri- 
culture are  generally  considered  in  the  legis- 
lative leaders'  meetings  before  they  become 
final. 

Question.  Have  you  had  to  deal  with  any 
of  these  programs  that  relate  to  exploring 
outer  space? 

Answer.  In  the  field  of  outer  space  I  have 
a  close  association  with  Dr.  Olennan  [Dr. 
T.  Keith  Glennan.  head  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration]  and 
with  members  of  his  staff.  I  see  him  ap- 
proximately once  a  month,  and  more  often 
dining  the  period  when  the  budget  Is  being 
made.  For  example,  this  year  I  felt  very 
strongly  that  there  should  t)e  more  unified 
direction  of  our  outer-space  programs  than 
had  been  the  case  previously,  and  also  that 
there  should  be  a  stepped-up  jn-ogram  for 
the  development  of  large  boosters. 

In  my  conversation  with  Dr.  Olennan, 
and  also  when  these  matters  were  discussed 
at  meetings  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil over  which  the  President  presided,  I 
strongly  supported  decisions  which  the  Pres- 
ident made  In  this  area. 

ACTION     ON     STTEX.     STRIKE 

Question.  How  did  you  get  In  on  the  steel 
strike  settlement? 

Answer.  The  President  has  no  rigid  rules 
as  to  what  matters  I  will  take  responsibility 
for.  In  the  case  of  the  steel  strike,  he  was, 
as  you  Itnow,  starting  on  a  trip  abroad.  He 
Indicated  prior  to  that  trip,  on  a  national 
television  broadcast,  that  he  believed  It  was 
vital  that  the  strike  be  settled  while  he  was 
gone. 

In  view  of  that  exhortation,  and  In  view 
of  private  conversations  In  his  office  at  which 
the  Secretiry  of  Labor  and  I  were  present, 
I  conslden?d  that  It  was  our  responsibility 
while  he  was  gone  to  explore  every  possible 
avenue  for  finding  a  basis  for  settlement 
which  would  meet  the  criteria  which  he  had 
laid  down. 
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While  the  President  was  gone,  we  started 
the  series  of  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
the  union  and  the  leaders  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. These  mietlngs  culminated  shortly 
after  the  President's  return  In  a  recom- 
mendation for  settling  the  strike — a  settle- 
ment recommendi  .tlon  which  the  President 
approved. 

Question.  Has  President  Eisenhower  called 
on  you  for  a  wide  range  of  tasks? 

Answer.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  Chairnaan 
of  the  Cabinet  Coiunlttee  on  Price  Stability 
fur  Economic  Gntwth  and,  as  Is  generally 
known.  I  serve  ai  Chalnnan  of  the  Presi- 
dents Committee  on  Government  Contracts. 
This  Committee  meets  every  month  and  has 
as  Its  responsibility  the  making  of  recom- 
mendations to  coi.tracting  a^ncles  for  their 
enforcement  of  the  clause  in  all  Government 
contracts  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation in  employ  nent  where  an  individual 
or  a  corporation  bas  a  Government  contract. 
This  Is  an  asslgn.nent  which  the  President 
gave  me  shortly  after  the  administration 
came  Into  office  in  1953. 

The  President  has  also  given  me  some 
specific  assignments  In  the  national -security 
area.  Por  example.  I  was  responsible  for 
the  development  it  public  support  for  our 
mutual  sectu-lty  jirogram.  for  an  Intensive 
study  which  was  made  within  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  eccnomlc  aspects  of  the  cold 
war.  and  for  othe-  matters  of  this  type. 

Question.  What  role  do  you  play  in  Cabi- 
net meetings,  for  example?  You  are  not  a 
Department  head.  Do  you  have  a  chance  to 
speak  up? 

Answer  Yes.  I  lave  always  had  the  op- 
portunity to  express  myself,  not  only  at 
Cabinet  meetings  raX  at  the  other  meetings 
over  which  the  President  presides.  Usually 
It  Is  his  custom  once  a  matter  Is  presented 
at  any  one  of  these  meetings,  to  ask  the 
various  people  ar>und  the  table  for  their 
cortunents  and  suggestions. 

In  fact,  the  President  always  Invites  all  of 
us  who  participate^  in  such  meetings  to  in- 
dicate our  views  before  he,  the  President, 
reaches  a  decision. 

Question.  Who  makes  the  decisions  In 
meetings?     Are  ttey  committee  decisions? 

Answer.  I  think  one  of  the  essential  rules 
for  any  orderly  go'emment  Is  that  there  can 
be  only  one  man  who  makes  the  final  de- 
cisions. I.  for  one,  have  never  believed  In 
government  by  tommlttee.  because  what 
happens  then  is  that  the  decisions  made 
represent  the  leas,  common  denominator  of 
what  everybody  will  a^ee  to,  and  this  means 
leadership  at  Its  lowest  level,  rather  than 
at  Its  highest  level. 

Now,  I  know  tl  at  there  have  been  those 
who  have  ruggestM  that  the  President  be- 
lieves In  govemm«'nt  by  committee,  that  he 
does  not  make  di<clBlons  or  overrule  mem- 
bers of  his  official  family  on  Issues.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  very  pa  lent  man.  He  always  In- 
vites full  and  free  discussion.  He  tries  to 
brine  about  a^eement  among  all  of  the 
members  of  his  C  iblnet  and  Secxirlty  Coun- 
cil when  important  decisions  are  being  made. 

But,  in  the  flnil  analysis,  the  President 
recofmizes  that  tde  Cabinet  and  Security 
Council  are  advisory  to  him  only. 

The  President,  luring  the  7  years  that  I 
have  been  with  him.  has  never  put  a  matter 
to  the  vote  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Security 
CouncU  or  the  legislative  leaders.  I  believe 
he  Is  absolutely  correct  in  foUowlng  this 
practice  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  he. 
the  President,  sho  ild  make  the  big  decisions 
rather  than  pass  the  buck,  tn  effect,  to  his 
advisers.  I  don't  mean  that  he  Isnt  affected 
by  what  we  all  saf,  but  he  himself,  after  he 
hears  what  we  a  1  say,  announces  the  de- 
cision. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  Instances  In 
which  the  view  idopted  by  the  President 
has  been  ttM  rierm  held  by  others  in  his  offi- 
cial family  than  riyself. 
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But  I  would  say  that  the  number  of  cases 
In  which  this  has  happened  has  been  very 
small  compared  to  the  number  of  cases  In 
which  I  have  shared  the  views  that  the 
President  has  eventually  approved. 

Question.  If  an  accident  happened  and 
you  were  required  to  take  over  the  Presi- 
dency, would  there  be  much  of  a  gap  in  your 
familiarity  with  the  duties  to  be  performed' 

Answer.  As  far  kf  Information  Is  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  no  gap— no  signifi- 
cant gap  whatever. 

Question.  How  about  familiarity  with  the 
problems  of  the  Government  Itself  on  pend- 
ing matters? 

Answer  I  would  say  there  would  be  very 
few  pending  matters  In  Government  with 
which  I  WDtild  not  be  familiar.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  am  aware  of  all  the  conversa- 
tions the  Preeldent  has  with  his  Cabinet 
officers,  but  It  would  take  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  time  for  me  to  get  up  to  date 
on  all  the  matters  under  discussion  and  con- 
sideration by  the  President. 

Question.  Examining  this  problem  Im- 
perbonally  and  looking  ahead  many,  many 
years,  do  you  think  that  the  system  which 
has  been  Instituted  by  President  Eisenhower, 
whereby  the  Vice  President  has  been  kept 
Informed  dally  of  what's  going  on  In  the 
Government,  oould  have  an  effect  eventually 
on  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  ova 
governmental  system' 

Answer  I  most  certainly  do.  While  I 
speak  as  a  not-unbiased  observer,  I  would 
still  say  that,  when  President  Elsenhower's 
administration  Is  judged.  It  will  receive  high 
marks  In  several  areas.  Prom  a  long-range 
standpoint,  one  of  Its  most  important 
achievements — one  of  the  President's  most 
significant  achievements — has  been  upgrad- 
ing the  office  of  the  Vice-Presidency. 

As  a  result  of  what  President  Elsenhower 
has  done,  I  believe  neither  political  party  in 
the  future  will  ever  again  look  upon  the  Vice- 
Presidency  as  simply  an  office  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  balancing  a  ticket  geographically 
or  religiously  or  politically.  I  think  that  In 
the  future  both  political  parties  will  recog- 
nize, first,  that  a  vice-presldentlal  candidate 
must  always  be  qualified  and  prepared  to 
serve  as  President. 

In  addition  to  that,  his  views  must  be 
close  enough  to  those  of  the  President  so 
that  he  will  feel  completely  confident  in 
using  the  Vice  Preeldent  to  the  utmost  in 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  asslgimients. 

In  the  future,  building  on  the  precedents 
that  the  President  has  established  in  this 
administration,  even  greater  use  can  be 
made  of  the  Vice  President.  I  think  that, 
as  a  legislative  troubleshooter  at  home,  as  a 
coordinator  and  executor  of  administration 
policies,  and  as  a  representative  in  the 
foreign  pcrilcy  area,  the  Vice  President  can 
serve  the  President  immensely  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  the  foreign-policy  area  particularly,  this 
is  not  only  constructive  but  I  believe  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  btirdens  of  interna- 
tional affairs  upon  the  President  have  be- 
come Increasingly  great  as  more  nations  have 
acquired  their  Independence  and  as  U.S.  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  world  have  Increased. 

In  the  future,  the  Vice  President  can  assist 
the  President  by  visiting  countries  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  work  into  his  sched- 
ule and  by  carrying  out  specific  foreign-pol- 
icy assignments  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary'  of  State  find  that  his  partlciilar 
office  qualifies  him  to  execute. 

GAINING    PT7BL1C    ST7PPORT 

Question.  If  this  formula  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency Is  continued  In  the  future,  irrespective 
of  party,  would  you  expect  a  Vice  President  to 
become  a  logical  choice  or  at  least  be  given 
serious  consideration  as  a  possible  nominee 
for  the  Presidency  in  future  years? 

Answer.  Without  referring  to  my  own  situ- 
ation. I  would  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 


Vice  Presidents  have  been  buried  politically 
in  times  past  is  because  they  simply  have  not 
had  enough  Important  things  to  do.  If  the 
Vice  President  does  have  assignments  of  Im- 
portance, he  Inevitably  will  be  in  the  public 
eye  and  will  develop  political  support  in  his 
own  right.  Por  that  reason.  I  would  say 
that,  if  future  Presidents  vise  their  Vice 
Presidents  as  President  Eisenhower  has  used 
me.  we  can  expect  future  Vice  Presidents  to 
be  among  those  who  are  most  seriously  con- 
sidered as  presidential  candidates. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  futiire  who  serves  as  deputy  to 
the  President  is  likely  to  have  an  advantage 
over  other  candidates  who  might  be  in  the 
running  for  the  party's  nomination? 

Answer.  Again,  I  may  have  a  prejudiced 
view  In  this  respect,  but  It  seems  inevitable 
that  one  who  la  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
the  major  problems  oonfronting  the  Nation 
has  a  head  stan  on  others  who  have  to 
learn  the  Issues  pretty  much  from  the 
ground  up. 

While  the  fact  that  an  individual  has 
served  for  a  certain  number  of  years  as  Vice 
President  and  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  Information  on  the  workinc  of  the 
Government,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  does 
not  in  itself  qualify  him  for  the  Presidency, 
it  undoubtedly  gives  him  an  invaluable  op- 
portunity to  learn,  to  test  his  capabilities, 
and  to  prove  himself  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

Question.  Again,  looking  at  this  thing  im- 
personally and  assuming  that  your  own  po- 
litical party  had  been  out  of  power  and  a 
new  President  were  elected,  what  do  you 
think  are  the  handicaps  and  disadvantages 
to  the  country  in  the  fact  that  2%  noonths 
must  elapse  between  the  time  of  an  election 
and  the  inaugiiration  of  a  new  President  and 
his  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  Government  itself? 

Answer.  Well,  of  course,  looking  back  on 
our  own  administration,  we  ran  into  exactly 
that  situation  in  1953.  There  obviously  has 
to  be  a  period  of  time  in  wliich  a  new  ad- 
xninistraUon  must  learn  the  ropes,  in  effect, 
with  regard  to  the  Intricacies  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policies.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an 
insurmountable  problem  if  there  is  genuine 
cooperation  between  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  administrations.  The  American 
people  in  many  Instances  have  seen  fit  to  take 
the  inevitable  temporary  inefficiency  which 
is  Involved  in  such  a  changeover  rather  than 
to  continue  In  power  an  administration  in 
which  they  have  lost  confidence.  But.  when 
an  administration  has  a  good  record  and 
when  there  is  no  real  disagreement  with  Its 
policies,  there  is  probably  a  natural  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  the  people  to  think  twice 
before  they  throw  that  administration  out  of 
office  and  replace  it  with  one  that  will  have 
to  pick  the  new  personnel  and  build  the 
machinery  which  Is  needed  for  operating  the 
biggest  business  in  the  world. 

KKPOBTS    TO    CISCN  HOWES 

Question.  Have  you  seen  the  President 
alone — absolutely  alone  with  nobody  else 
present — very  often  In  the  last  7  years? 

Answer.  Prior  to  my  trips  abroad  I  always 
have  extended  conversations  with  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  he  can  give  me  his  views  on  the 
countries  I  am  visiting.  When  I  return  I 
always  see  him  alone  before  reporting  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  When  the  Presi- 
dent returns  from  his  trips,  he  calls  me  into 
the  office  and  gives  me  an  evaluation  of  the 
foreign  leaders  that  he  has  met  and  of  the 
problems  which  he  ran  into. 

I  have  not  had  and  do  not  have  regular 
private  meetings  with  the  President.  There 
are  some  weeks  that  I  will  not  meet  him 
alone  at  all,  since  I  see  him  three  times  a 
week  at  our  regular  meetings.  There  are 
other  times  when  an  Issue,  such  as  the  steel 
strike,  is  up  during  which  I  may  have  four 
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or  five  oonXerence*  with  him— «lther  in- 
dlTldually  or  by  telephone — during  1  day. 
I  don't  have  a  record  of  the  complete  num- 
ber ot  the  oonferencee.  but  this  gives  an 
Idea  of  the  type  of  conversations  I  have. 

Question.  Do  you  talk  to  the  President  on 
the  telephone  from  day  to  day? 

Answer.  I  always  follow  the  practice,  un- 
less he  has  asked  me  to  call,  of  not  talking 
to  him  on  the  telephone  unless  be  calls  me. 
The  only  exception  that  I  have  made  In  this 
respect  was  dvirlng  the  course  of  the  steel 
strike  when  I  had  to  keep  him  posted  dally 
on  developments.  He  calls  me  on  the  tele- 
phone, but  I  would  say  that  telephone  con- 
versations are  tbe  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Usually  they  occur  when  he  Is  out  of 
Washington.  Since  my  ofllce  Is  only  minutes 
away  from  the  White  House.  It  Lb  usually 
more  convenient,  when  he  wants  to  see  me, 
for  him  simply  to  have  his  secretary  call. 
Then  I  go  down  to  the  White  House  to  see 
him. 

AN  opposrnoN  issttx 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  tbe  Con- 
stitution Imposes  on  you  a  reqxilrement  to 
spend  all  your  time  In  presiding  over  the 
Senate  when  It  Is  In  session? 

Answer.  I  know  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  Is  the  case.  Indeed,  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  In  the  opposition  party 
may  want  to  make  an  Issue  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  not  presided  over  the  Senate  for  as 
many  hotirs  as  did  some  of  my  predecessors. 

I.  of  course,  welcome  this  complaint,  be- 
cause I  think  people  generally  throughout 
the  country  recognize  that  the  responsibili- 
ties I  have  undertaken  are  infinitely  more 
Important  and  more  In  the  Interest  of  serv- 
ing the  American  people  than  simply  sitting 
In  front  of  the  Senate 

Question.  Has  the  Senate  recognized  this 
by  providing  under  Its  rules  for  a  President 
pro  tempore  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Itself? 

Answer.  The  President  pro  tempore  Is  sup- 
posed to  preside  In  the  Vice  President's  ab- 
sence. I  might  add  also  that,  according  to 
senatorial  practice,  any  Senator  can  preside 
over  the  Senate. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Vice  President  can 
do^and  must  do — that  the  President  pro 
tempore  or  another  presiding  ofDcer  cannot 
do  Is  to  break  a  tie.  That  Is  why  the  only 
limitation  I  have  as  President  of  the  Senate 
Is  that  I  must  always  be  on  hand  in  Wash- 
ington when  there  Is  a  possibility  of  a  tie 
vote. 

In  the  7  years  I  have  been  Vice  President, 
I  haTe  broken  eight  ties.  While  this  is  an 
average  of  a  little  more  than  one  a  year,  It 
still  Indicates  the  Importance  of  being  pres- 
ent when  the  division  of  the  Senate  Is  as 
close  as  It  Is. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  missed  any  votes 
when  there  was  a  tie  that  could  be  broken  on 
anything  Important? 

Answer.  No;  I  haven't  I  think  there  was 
one  occasion  when  I  was  not  present  on  a  tie 
vote,  but  my  unavoidable  absence  caused  no 
problem  because  the  same  Issue  came  up  the 
next  day.  It  was  brought  up  when  I  was 
present  and  able  to  decide  upon  It. 

CBUCIAI.    VOTXS    IN    CONGBKS8 

Question.  Have  there  been  some  occasions 
when  the  opposition  party  would  have  pre- 
ferred you  to  be  absent  on  some  of  those  ties, 
too? 

Answer.  That  Is  certainly  true  because  the 
eight  tie  votes  In  which  I  did  participate  were 
on  Important  Issues.  Tou  may  remember 
that  I  broke  the  47-47  tie  on  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  would  approve  a  massive  Pederal- 
ald-to-educatlon  bill  which  would  have  made 
teachers'  salaries  a  Federal  responsibility. 
My  breaking  of  the  tie  on  that  vote  was 
considered  a  significant  step,  and  I  did  not 
tAke  U  hasuiy. 


Question.  £>ont  you  usually  know  In  ad- 
vance When  some  Important  Issue  Is  going  to 
come  itp  that  might  result  In  a  tie? 

Answer.  Exactly.  This  Is  another  reason 
why  the  possibility  of  a  tie  vote  should  not 
keep  1|m  Vice  President  from  taking  othar 
assignments.  The  work  of  the  Senate  Is  gen- 
erally so  planned  that  you  do  not  have  votes 
called  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Generally 
speaking,  votes  In  the  Senate  are  taken  at 
speciflfd  times,  particularly  on  critical  issues. 

Question.  Is  most  of  the  work  that  you  do 
for  the  executive  branch  In  Washington 
Itself,  rather  than  out  of  town? 

Answer.  Yes;  except  when  a  trip  abroad  Is 
Involved.  However,  good-wUl  trips  are  gen- 
erally scheduled  for  congressional  recesses  or 
for  periods  when  we  do  not  expect  any  legis- 
lation. Otherwise,  I  am  In  Washington.  I 
may  b«  at  the  White  House,  for  ex2unple,  and 
I  might  point  out  that,  at  the  White  House. 
I  am  exactly  7  minutes — I  know  exactly  bow 
long  It  takes — from  the  Senate  floor.  So,  If 
a  voce  should  occur  while  I  am  at  the  White 
Hou3e,  I  am  always  able  to  get  there  In  time 
to  vota. 

Question.  In  this  rather  Intimate  oCDclal 
relaUobship  with  tbe  President  for  the  last 
7  years,  It  is  presumed  you  have  gotten  to 
know  each  other  pretty  well.  How  would 
you  describe  your  personal  relations  with  the 
President? 

Answer.  Why,  I  would  say  that,  thanks  to 
him  those  relations  have  been  friendly,  and 
certiilQly  very  memorable  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  been  able  to  see  how  he 
reacts  In  handling  dlfllcult  problems — prob- 
lems like  Lebanon,  and  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
for  example.  There  Is  nothing  that  quite 
takes  the  place  of  witnessing  ftrsthand  the 
making  of  great  decisions. 

WHEN    A    CRISIS    ARISES 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  In  crises  Mr 
Elsenhower  Is  any  different  from  what  he  Is 
In  the  normal  routine  of  everyday  work? 

Answer.  I  think  everyone  Is  different  In  a 
crisis.  In  the  case  of  the  President,  what 
Impresses  me  the  most  Is  his  complete  ob- 
jectivity and  Impersonal  approach  to  a  crisis. 
You  can  describe  It  as  coolness  In  a  crisis, 
but  simply  saying  that  he  Is  cool  In  a  crisis 
does  not  adequately  describe  his  attitude 
In  lact,  those  who  have  seen  him.  as  I  have, 
when  he  has  made  Important  decisions,  get 
the  impression  that  here  Is  a  man  who  Is 
carefully  weighing  all  the  pros  suid  cons  of 
a  psirtlcular  course  of  action,  without  think- 
ing at  all  about  the  effect  that  such  action 
may  have  on  his  personal  popularity — think- 
ing only  of  what  he  believes  Is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  coiuitry.  And,  most  impor- 
tant, by  watching  him  In  these  moments  of 
crisis  I  was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
hotter  the  discussion  became,  the  cooler  he 
became.  This  Is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
lesson*  that  I  have  learned  while  working 
under  the  President  and  with  him  during 
the  past  7  years 

Theie  Is  one  other  thing  I  might  say  In 
this  connection  which  I  think  Is  Important 
Once  be  makes  a  decision.  It  Is  made.  He 
does  not  continue  to  worry  about  It  and  to 
second-guess  It.  This,  I  think,  also  Is  Im- 
portant In  leadership 

Question.  What  Is  your  feeling  as  you 
watch  the  President?  Is  the  Presidency  It- 
self something  toward  which  there  Is  a  sense 
of  aws  and  perhaps  of  great  reverence'' 

Answer  Strangely  enough,  as  you  were 
stating  that  question  the  words  "awe"  and 
"reverence"  were  exactly  the  ones  that  came 
Into  my  mind  Whenever  I  see  the  President 
making  a  tough  decision  I  recognize  how 
easy.  Dy  comparison,  my  responsibilities  are. 
Another  thing  that  Is  very  Impressive  about 
the  President  Is  that,  no  matter  how  much 
he  may  have  on  his  mind,  he  seldom  gives 
the  impression  of  carrying  the  world  on  his 
shoulders.  He  has  the  ability  to  keep  a  re- 
laxed mind  when  he  makes  the  important 


decisions.  Some  men,  when  they  have  tough 
decisions,  inevitably  tense  up  right  In  front 
of  your  eyes.  I  have  seldom  se«n  the  Presi- 
dent give  that  Impression,  If  ever. 


THIKTY-THTRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LINDBERGH'S  SOLO  FUGHT 
ACROSS    THE    ATLANTIC    OCEAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  33  years 
ago  tomorrow  the  world  was  electrified  by 
a  singular  act  of  courage  which  stirred 
the  imagination  of  mankind  and  signified 
the  entrance  Into  a  new  era.  I  refer  to 
the  first  flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

Since  that  hour  of  triumph.  Colonel 
Lindbergh  has  passed  through  many 
fiery  trials.  He  has  been  visited  alike 
by  success  and  disappointment,  by  trag- 
edy and  achievement. 

Last  Sunday's  issue  of  This  Week  mag- 
azine supplement  featured  a  brief  but 
moving  article  by  Lindbergh,  a  statement 
reflecting  the  Insight  and  experience  of 
an  unusual  life.  It  is  an  eloquent  plea 
for  a  rejection  of  the  materialistic  phi- 
losophy by  the  free  world  and  for  sub- 
ordination of  politics  and  science  to  the 
aims  of  a  philosophy  based  on  eternal 
moral  truths. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
artirle  be  printed   In  the   body  of  the 

Rkf  JRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

Challxmob 

(By  Charles  A.  Lindbergh) 

I  grew  up  as  a  disciple  of  science  I  know 
Its  fascination  I  have  felt  the  godlike  power 
man  derives  from  his  machines — the  strength 
of  a  thousand  horses  at  one's  fingertips,  the 
conquest  of  distance  through  mercurial 
speed;  the  Immortal  viewpoint  of  the  higher 
air  I  have  sensed  the  harmony  of  muscle, 
mind,  and  mechanism  which  gives  the  Illu- 
sion of  life  to  substance  until  levers  move 
with  thought  as  hand  or  foot,  until  the 
rhythm  of  an  engine  Is  geared  to  the  beat  of 
one's  own  heart,  and  wing  In  turning  flight 
seexne  an  extension  of  one's  own  body. 

Now.  I  have  lived  to  experience  the  early 
results  of  scientific  materialism  I  have 
watched  men  turn  Into  human  cogs  In  the 
factories  they  believed  would  enrich  their 
lives.  I  have  watched  pride  of  workmanship 
leave  and  human  character  decline  as  effi- 
ciency of  production  lines  Increased.  I  have 
seen  the  lifesavlng  miracles  of  medicine  per- 
verted toward  the  murderous  ends  of  biologi- 
cal warfare.  I  have  seen  the  science  I  wor- 
shlp>ed.  and  the  aircraft  I  loved,  destroying 
the  civilization  I  expected  them  to  serve,  and 
which  I  thought  as  permanent  as  earth  Itself. 
In  memory,  the  vision  of  my  mailplane  bor- 
ing northward  over  moonlit  clouds  is  now 
mingled  with  the  streaks  of  tracers  from  my 
fighter,  flaming  comets  of  warplanes.  and 
bombe  falling  irretrievably  through  air. 

We  still  have  the  possibility,  here  In  Amer- 
ica, of  building  a  civilisation  based  on  man. 
where  the  importance  of  an  enterprise  Is 
Judged  less  by  its  financial  profits  than  by 
the  kind  of  community  It  creates;  where  the 
measure  of  a  man  Is  his  own  character,  not 
his  power  or  his  wealth  If  we  have  suffi- 
cient desire,  we  can  still  build  a  clvlllaatlon 
whose  leadership  rests  on  the  respect  and 
confidence  It  instills  In  others,  and  whose 
standard  of  life  Is  the  quality  of  life  Itself. 

But  time  Is  short  Looking  at  the  destruc- 
tion already  wrought,  at  the  materialism 
growing  on  every  side,  at  the  increasing  bit- 
terness and  unrest  throughout  the  world,  at 
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TALE  O  '  TWO  CITIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  entitled,  "The  Tale  of 
Two  Citie.s,"  which  appeared  this  morn- 
ing on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Written  by  Curl  Levin,  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  To  Save  La- 
fayette Square,  the  letter  points  out  the 
need  for  adequate  facilities  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  piesentation  of  opera  and 
other  forms  of  the  performing  arts. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  Mr.  Levin 
and  his  committee  and  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  will  report  favorably  on  this 
project  following  hearings  scheduled  for 
Monday. 

I  want  to  comriend  Senator  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator Chavez,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committ-ie,  for  their  efforts  in 
scheduling  heari  igs  on  this  most  worthy 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Levin's  letter  be  printed  in  The  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tali  or  Tvvo  Cmrs 

Your  May  11  editorial,  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  brought  out  pointedly  the  sad  in- 
congruity of  the  relative  facilities  for  the 
presentation  of  tlie  arts  In  New  York  City 
and  In  our  Nation  s  Capital. 

The  newly  fomed  Citizens  Committee  to 
Save  Lafayette  Square,  however,  hopes  that 
our  effort  will  b<!  neither  "too  little  "  nor 
"too  late." 

Though  It  is  txje  that  we  undertook  cmr 
effort  late — for  tlie  west  side  of  Lafayette 
Square  apparently  already  Is  lost — we  are 
convinced  that  th<»re  Is  still  time  to  save  the 
quiet  dignity  and  utility  offered  by  the  old 
buildings  facing  on  the  east  side  of  the 
White  House  park 

As  you  pointed  out  so  well  In  your  edi- 
torial. New  York  CUty  has  ralUed  to  save  and 
Is  saving  Carnegli  Hall.  Simultaneously,  It 
Is  proceeding  to  b  lild  the  Lincoln  Center,  all 
of  this  In  addltlnn  to  numerous  other  fa- 
cilities such  as  tlie  City  Center  where  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  and  other  such  groups 
are  able  to  offer  Uielr  art  In  appropriate  and 
adequate  surroundings. 

By  contrast,  Washington,  probably  alone 
among  the  great  capitals  of  the  world,  has 
no  existing  adequiite  facility  for  the  presen- 
tation of  opera  ar.d  other  forms  of  the  per- 
forming arts. 

The  Belasco  Theater,  originally  known  as 
the  Lafajrette  Square  Opera  House,  can  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  beauty,  elegance,  and 
utility,  and  It  would  certainly  seem  that  a 
country  which  has  spent  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  restoring  foreign  c^)era  houses  and 
other  public  buildings  abroad  could  afford 
the  small  expenditure  required  to  put  the 
old  Lafayette  Square  Opera  House  back  Into 
a  proper  and  usable  condition. 


It  may  even  be  that  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture we  will  have  a  President  who  will  take 
pride  in.  and  derive  great  pleasure  from, 
being  able  to  take  a  state  guest  across  the 
park  to  a  lovely  opera  house  for  an  evening 
of  ballet  or  opera  or  for  a  recital  by  some 
great  American  artist. 

Not  long  ago.  a  group  which  wished  to  ex- 
hibit the  work  of  sUJdent  artists  of  a  for- 
eign country  had  to  take  their  exhibit  to  a 
little  public  library  on  upper  Connecticut 
Avenue,  becaui>e  Washington  lacked  a  build- 
ing lu  which  such  exhibits  could  be  held. 

The  American  Art  League,  one  of  tbe  nu- 
merous groups  combining  their  efforts  with- 
in the  organism  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
to  Save  Ijafayette  Square,  has  pointed  out 
that  either  the  old  Dolly  Madison  House 
or  the  Benjamin  Tayloe  House  would  serve 
ideaUy  for   exactly  such   purposes. 

With  organizations  representing  mUllons  oi 
citizens — national  organizations  such  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  the 
American  National  Theater  and  Academy, 
and  such  local  entitles  as  tlie  DC.  Recrea- 
tion Department,  the  Children's  Theater  of 
Washlngt<jn,  the  Washington  Ballet  Oulld 
and  others — pleading  for  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  wisdom  of  saving  the  build- 
ings and  the  atmosphere  of  Lafayette 
Square,  we  of  the  citizens  committee  feel 
that  In  coordinating  and  Bparklng  these  ef- 
forts we  at  least  are  not  bringing  "too  little" 
effort  to  bear. 

We  have  been  heartened  by  a  promise  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  by  pledges  of  assist- 
ance from  many  enlightened  Members  of 
Congress.  However,  this  Is  a  problem  on 
which  much  additional  support  Is  needed 
and  your  readers  are  urged  to  assist  where 
they  think  they  can  help. 

Carl  Ixviif. 
Chairman,  Citizens  Committee  To  Sar>e 
Lafayette  Square. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  CYRUS  EATON 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  among 
this  morning's  bulletins  from  Paris  wa« 
the  story  that  Cyrus  Eaton,  a  well-known 
American  apologist  for  world  commu- 
ni«m.  flew  to  Paris  last  night  and  held  a 
conference  with  Khrushchev  at  the  air- 
port before  the  departure  of  the  Kremlin 
dictator. 

This  is  the  latest  of  many  incidents 
In  which  Mr.  Eaton  has  meddled  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
through  p>ersonal  meetings  with  ofiBcials 
of  foreign  governments.  Mr.  Elaton  is 
only  one  of  a  growing  number  of  private 
citizens  who  are  making  a  fad  out  of 
Mecca-like  pilgrimages  to  the  Kremlin, 
constituting  themselves  as  messengers 
from  the  United  States  to  Khrushchev 
and  from  Khrushchev  to  the  United 
States,  and,  in  general.  Involving  them- 
selves In  the  worldwide  propaganda 
operation  of  the  Communist  movement. 

For  the  benefit  of  Eaton  and  others, 
I  quote  the  key  provision  of  the  Logan 
Act  which  was  passed  in  1799. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be,  who.  without  authority  carries 
on  any  correspondenoe  or  Intercourse  with 
any  foreign  government  or  any  officer  or 
agent  thereof,  with  intent  to  Influence  the 
measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof.  In 
relation  to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with 
the  United  States,  or  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  theua  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than   3    years,    or   both. 


Cyrus  Eaton  is  a  materialistic,  med- 
dlesome, evil  old  man,  who  has  been  a 
useful  tool  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. He  has  made  a  habit  of  exchang- 
ing visits  and  gifts  with  Communist 
leswlers.  He  has  made  a  prsictice  of 
criticizing  the  United  States  in  Russia 
and  praising  Russia  in  the  United 
States. 

He  is  the  object  of  continuing  Com- 
munist accolades  and  awards,  the  latest 
being  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize. 

It  is  in  his  statements  that  the  best 
picture  of  Eaton  himself  emerges.  I 
wish  to  quote  for  the  Record  what  Mr. 
Eaton  has  said  about  the  United  .States 
of  America.    On  one  occasion  he  said : 

The  scientist  Is  conscious  that  the  FBI 
is  breathing  down  the  back  of  his  neck  all 
the  time,  scaring  him  •  •  •  we  have  even 
praised  the  FBI  for  violating  the  rights  of 
free  men.  But  If  vow  were  to  take  the  police 
forces  of  the  cities  and  of  the  countries  and 
of  the  State  and  the  governmental  agencies 
and  add  them  up.  Hitler  in  his  prime, 
through  the  Gestapo,  never  had  any  such 
extensive  spy  organization  as  we  have  in 
this  country  today. 

He  accused  Secretary  Dulles,  the  Pen- 
tagon generals,  and  American  politicians 
in  general  of  "relentlessly  driving  us  to 
war. "  He  has  said  that  American  offi- 
cials do  not  represent  the  American 
people — this  is  interesting — whereas  in 
the  Soviet  Union  the  Government  speaks 
in  the  name  of  all  the  people.  He  has 
said:  "There  is  more  spirit  of  war  in  the 
United  States  than  m  any  other  country 
in  the  world  and  it's  dangerous." 

He  has  publicly  urged  Canada  to 
"completrty  disassociate  itself  from 
America's  stubborn  attitude  in  foreign 
affsiirs."  If  he  has  said  in  his  many  pri- 
vate conversations  with  Canadian  offi- 
cials what  he  said  in  this  public  meeting, 
then  he  has  violated  the  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Logan  Act  and  should  be 
prosecuted. 

So  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to 
what  Mr.  Eaton  has  done. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  publicly  praised  Khru- 
shchev's integrity,  his  popularity,  his 
ability,  his  sense  of  humor,  his  honesty 
and  his  desire  for  peace.  He  described 
the  completely  phony  disarmament  plan 
Khrushchev  announced  to  the  United 
Nations  as  the  "most  statesmanlike  ut- 
terance in  my  lifetime." 

During  questioning  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington.  D.C., 
he  said  that  Russia  doesn't  really  mean 
to  communize  the  world;  that  Dr.  Zhiv- 
ago  was  suppressed  because  the  fanatical 
young  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not bear  any  criticism  of  their  beloved 
government;  that  the  Russian  massacre 
of  Hungarian  patriots  was  no  different 
from  our  sending  troops  to  Lebanon." 

This  Is  a  man  In  the  United  SlAtes  who 
is  comparing  what  we  did  in  Lebanon 
to  the  butchery  of  the  Hungarian 
patriots  by  Khrushchev. 

I  say  again  that  I  urge  the  Attorney 
General  to  keep  a  special  eye  on  Mr. 
Eaton  and  whenever  he  violate.'S  the  let- 
ter of  the  Logan  Act,  as  he  has  so  fre- 
quently violated  its  spirit,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  move 
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promptly  against  him  find  against  all 
others  who  unlawfully  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  hope  the  Attorney  General  will 
carry  out  his  duty.  It  is  time  we  put 
an  end  to  such  activity  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  he  has  brought  to  our 
attention  a  very  pertinent  and  important 
factor  in  present-day  American  politics 
in  its  broadest  sense.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  a  service  today  by  the  very 
vigorous  remarks  he  has  made. 

The  strange  aberrations  of  this  man 
Elaton  are  not  understandable  to  most  of 
us.  This  Incident  serves  only  to  illus- 
trate how  far  the  tolerance  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  goes  in  the  field  of  freedom 
of  speech.  We  have  tolerated  the  un- 
imderstandable  conduct  and  luiunder- 
standable  statements  of  this  man  simply 
because  this  is  America,  and  we  respect 
the  right  of  free  speech.  However,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  there  la  a 
limit,  so  far  as  the  public  good  is  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  the  public  weal  is 
concerned.  There  is  a  limit  to  so-called 
freedom.  When  freedom  becomes  li- 
cense we  have  always  recognized  that  It 
must  be  curbed.  It  must  be  curbed  sensi- 
bly and  unemotionally. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
statement  I  think  this  is  a  matter  to 
which  we  should  pay  more  attention  In 
the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
The  peculiar  mental  girratlons  of  this 
man  Eaton,  who  apparently  has  great 
affection  for  the  Communist  system  and 
apparently  has  great  admiration  for  the 
autocracy  and  dlctatorshop  or  Russia, 
are  not  understandable.  We  should  pay 
more  attention  to  his  utterances,  because 
he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  wealth,  which 
fact  enables  him  to  indulge  In  publicity 
of  this  kind.  It  can  do  nothing,  and 
has  done  nothing,  but  bring  about  very 
unfortunate  difficulties  for  the  United 
States. 

One  might  go  a  little  fsirther.  Al- 
though I  am  not  particularly  charmed 
with  this  kind  of  an  attitude,  one  might 
say.  as  lias  been  said  a  few  times  in  the 
past,  when  people  do  not  seem  to  like  the 
United  States,  want  to  tear  down  what 
we  have  done,  and  seem  to  love  other 
systems.  "Why  do  you  not  go  there  to 
11 V  ?  Why  do  you  not  join  the  system 
f:>.-  which  you  seem  to  have  such  great 
admiration,  and  simply  abandon  the 
citizenship  which  you  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  and  the  privileges  which  you 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate?" 

I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks.  I  point  out  that  this 
latest  performance  by  Eaton  is  particu- 
larly objectionable.  His  flight,  ap- 
parently hurriedly,  to  Paris  last  night  to 
greet  Khnishchev  at  the  airport,  after 
the  terrible  incident  in  Paris  yesterday, 
when  Khrushchev  called  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  thief  and  said  all 
these  dreadfiil  things  about  our  country 
and  our  President,  is  to  me  unconscion- 
able. It  is  unforgivable  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  would  fly  to  Paris  and  confer 
with  Khrushchev  in  the  most  cordial 


manner,  as  reported  this  morning.  We 
do  not  know  what  was  said.  What  he 
did  was  particularly  offensive. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  I  am  not  at 
all  taking  the  position  that  anyone 
should  be  denied  his  right  to  criticize 
his  Government  or  any  of  us.  I  am 
simply  pointing  out  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  there  is  a  statute  on  the 
law  books  which  forbids  private  citizens 
from  entering  into  conversations  or  cor- 
respocdence  with  the  heads  of  other 
states  concerning  matters  about  the 
U.S.  Government  and  its  relations  with 
other  governments.  That  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  believe  this  man  is  violating 
the  law.  Some  others  may  have  been 
doinK  so  as  well.  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  ought  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  mCKEa^LOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not,  by  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion, mean  to  indicate  that  I  deny  the 
right  of  an  Individual  to  criticize  his 
government  or  to  criticize  me  or  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  DODD.    Neither  do  I. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER .  That  is  an 
American  privilege.  I  only  wished  to 
points  out  a  moment  ago  that  when  free 
criticism  reaches  the  point  of  injury  to 
the  general  body  politic  of  this  country 
It  is  time  we  look  into  it  very  carefully. 

I  suggest  also  that  although  I,  of 
course,  am  not  a  physician  and  have  no 
medical  competence.  I  have  read  about 
what  has  taken  place,  and  a  question  is 
raised  as  to  a  matter  of  psycholoRiceJ 
quirk  which  might  be  Investigated  to 
some  profit,  so  far  as  this  man  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  evidently  certain  de- 
lusions of  grandeur  which  are  not  well- 
founded  on  the  record.  It  might  be  well 
to  examine  them  a  little  more. 

I  oongratulate  the  Senator  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  I  agfee 
with  what  he  says  and  I  emphatically 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  His  statement  wets  something 
which  should  have  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  What  he  has  said  is 
right  and  appropriate,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frcwa  Nebraska. 


SPY  PLANE  INCIDENT 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  discussed  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  the  fact  that 
I  was  going  to  speak  on  the  subject  on 
which  I  am  about  to  address  the  Senate, 
and  he  very  kindly  agreed  that  he  would 
be  present  in  the  Senate  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  me. 

Yesterday  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  in  a  statement 
took  issue  with  Vice  President  Nixon, 
who  disclosed  in  a  speech  in  Buffalo  that 
at  the  very  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
making  a  speech  before  the  United 
Nations,  agents  of  our  country  arrested 
two  Russian  spies  in  this  country,  one 
of  whom  at  least,  I  believe,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  mission  to  this  coun- 
try. 


The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore!  took  Issue  with  the  Vice 
President  on  his  disclosure  of  that  fact 
yesterday.  In  turn.  I  wish  to  take  Issue 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

In  most  fields  of  national  defense,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
tests  auid  activities  of  that  kind,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  are 
in  very  substantial  agreement.  I  ad- 
mire his  zeal  and  his  devotion  to  the 
problems  involved  in  international  af- 
fairs. However.  I  am  sorry  that  in  this 
instance  I  must  disagree  with  him  very 
definitely. 

Since  the  U-2  incident  was  first  pub- 
licly disclosed  I  had  felt  it  was  high  time 
that  we  of  the  United  States  spread  up- 
on the  record  the  days,  the  dates,  and 
the  names  of  those  concerned  with  Com- 
munist espionage  in  this  country  over 
the  past  years.  If  we  will  lay  that  rec- 
ord before  the  people,  in  my  judgment, 
we  will  find  that  no  country  In  modern 
times  has  engaged  in  such  a  vast  net- 
work of  espionage,  which  has  extended 
on  occasions  even  into  the  US  Govern- 
ment Itself  I  believe  It  is  high  time 
that  those  activities  should  be  docu- 
mented publicly.  I  was  earnestly  hope- 
ful that  they  might  have  been  docu- 
mented in  Paris. 

So  far  as  the  U-3  incident  is  con- 
cerned there  Is  no  question  that  the  Rus- 
sians knew  all  along,  and  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time,  that  these  overflights 
were  occurring.  It  so  happened  that  this 
pai  tlcular  incident  occurred  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  conference  which  was  sup- 
p>osed  to  be  held  this  week  In  Paris,  of 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  high 
command  took  advantage  to  torpedo  the 
conference.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
public  knowledge  of  the  U-2  incident, 
there  is  no  doubt  Mr  Khnoshchev  and 
his  group  would  have  foimd  some  other 
excuse  to  scuttle  the  conference. 

To  return  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Nixon 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  believe 
it  Is  time  that  some  statements  were 
made,  not  alone  concerning  the  2  spies 
who  were  captured,  but  concerning  the 
whole  list  of  those  who  have  spied  in  this 
country  on  behalf  of  Russia. 

We  talk  much  about  overflights  across 
Russia  To  me  there  is  little  difference 
between  a  man  walking  along  the  ground 
and  gathering  information,  a  man  riding 
in  a  train  and  gathering  information,  a 
man  riding  in  a  commercial  airplane  and 
gathering  Information,  and  a  man  flying 
at  50.000  feet  and  gathering  information 
The  Russians  have  been  gathering  infor- 
mation in  this  country  brazenly.  We 
know  that.  We  have  had  documenta- 
tion of  their  activities. 

But  what  the  United  States  did  in  tlie 
interest  of  peace  was  to  refrain  from 
bringing  these  matters  before  the  world, 
in  the  hope  that  a  conference  in  Geneva 
could  be  operated  on  a  basis  of  as  much 
harmony  as  possible.  Therefore  I  am 
quite  sure  that  our  purpose  in  refraining 
from  bringing  these  activities  before  the 
Geneva  Conference  was  to  avoid  con- 
tributing additional  tensions.  However, 
since  the  Russians  have  brought  these 
occurrences  before  the  world,  I  think  we 
should  likewise  bring  before  the  world 
the  information  which  we  have.     I  dis- 


agree with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  his  criticism.  I  quote  from  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  correct  me 
if  this  is  a  misquotation : 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Tennessean 
added.  Mr.  Nixon  was  "ba«lLlng  in  credit  for 
having  arranged  the  Khrushchev  visit  to  the 
White  House."  The  Vice  President  "Is  an 
old  hand  at  being  bard  on  CommunlstA  and 
Democrats,  as  well  as  with  the  spy-cop- 
robbcr- treason  technique."  Mr    Oore  said 

Mr.  President,  In  all  sincerity  and  in 
all  friendship  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  in  the  light 
of  our  long  and  cordial  association.  I 
still  say  I  believe  he  was  unduly  brutal 
and  unduly  harsh  on  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  probably  did 
as  much  as  any  other  man  in  this  coun- 
try to  point  up  the  espionage  ring  which 
existed  a  few  years  ago  in  our  country. 
I  do  not  believe  he  merits  criticism  for 
revealing  that  activity. 

The  Vice  President  needs  no  defense 
for  his  own  defense  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  American  system.  I  believe  he  needs 
no  defense  for  pointing  out  after  the 
fact — and  he  pointed  out  only  two  in- 
stance.? of  the  scores  which  can  be  docu- 
mented— that  we  refrained  as  a  country 
from  stirring  up  international  tensions 
by  making  a  big  Issue  out  of  the  spy 
Incident  in  this  country,  so  that  we 
might  have  some  basis  of  harmony  on 
which  to  approach  the  discussions  of 
peace  and  the  discussions  of  interna- 
tional tensions. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr  OoREl  is  unduly  harsh  in  his 
criticism,  and  I  feel  that  he  Is  unjustified 
in  saying  that,  because  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  speech 
at  Buffalo  yesterday  disclosed  only  two 
In.stanees  as  an  Illustration,  the  Vice 
President  should  be  charged  with  mak- 
ing cheap  politics  out  of  an  issue  of  this 
kind. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  regret  every 
disagreement  which  1  have  with  my 
friend  from  Tennessee,  for  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  we  find  ourselves  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  questions  of  inter- 
national interest.  But  I  do  feel  that 
this  whole  article  is  unwarranted,  and 
I  believe  the  attack  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified I  do  not  believe  that  American 
public  will  accept  It  as  a  justifiable  at- 
tack, under  all   the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  the  article 
from  this  morning's  issue  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  written  by  Russell  Baker, 
referring  to  this  incident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

OoBE  CRmcizis  Nncoit  oh  StrMMir — Cali^ 
Talk  on  Soviet  Spies  a  Campaign  Move — 
Poum  Top  DcifocxATS  Press  UNrrr 

(By  Riissell  Baker) 
Washington,  May  18 — Senator  Albert 
OoRE  shattered  the  domestic  political  calm 
over  the  collapse  of  the  summit  meeting 
with  an  attack  today  on  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  response  to  the  Paris 
crlsLs. 

It  was  the  first  open  political  clash  to  come 
out  of  the  Bummlt  breakdown  and  It  came 
whUe  Democratic  leaders  for  the  third  con- 


secutive day  were  making  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  maintain  a  unified  national  front 
behind  President  Elsenhower. 

Senator  Ookz,  a  Tennessee  Democrat,  did 
not  criticize  the  President,  or  raise  a  question 
on  events  leading  to  the  summit  collapse, 
but  he  delivered  a  cutting  denunciation  of 
Mr.  NDtoWs  reaction  to  the  news  from  Paris. 

The  Oore  attack  was  provoked  by  the  Vice 
President's  speech  In  Buffalo  today,  in  which 
Mr.  Nixon  gave  hitherto  secret  reports  of  So- 
viet spies  spotted  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  dur- 
ing Premier  Khrushchev's  tour  of  this  coun- 
try last  fall  Mr  Nixon  In  his  speech  also 
challenged  the  Democrats  to  Investigate  the 
President's  refusal  to  apologize  to  Mr. 
Klirushchev  in  Paris. 

While  Democrats  were  "withholding  criti- 
cism and  pleading  for  unity,"  Senator  Oore 
said,  "Mr  Nixon  l£  talking  of  how  to  be  hard 
on  communism,  and  how  to  deal  with  Com- 
munists, and  giving  forth  about  the  arrest 
of  Russian  spies.  Maybe  the  old  Nixon  Is 
going  to  be  nominated  after  all  Instead  of 
the  new  " 

Why,  he  afked.  was  new  spy  Information 
being  made  public  In  a  campaign  speech, 
only  after  tiie  get-along-wltb-Kbrushchev 
treadmill  has  come  to  a  crashing  halt?" 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  Tennessean  added. 
Mr  Nixon  was  basking  In  credit  for  having 
arranged  the  Khrushchev  vlhll  to  the  White 
House"  The  Vice  President  "is  an  old  hand 
ut  being  hard  on  both  Curomunlsta  and 
Democrnts,  na  well  as  with  the  spy-cop-rob- 
ber-trea«on  technique."  Mr   Cork  said 

Other  developments  here  In  the  wake  of 
the  Paris  breakdown  Included  thett: 

Disclosure  that  four  leaders  of  tht  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  cabled  tiie  President  ywter- 
day  urging  him  "to  convey  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev the  views  of  the  opposition  party  In 
yoxir  country  that  he  reconsider  his  suggM- 
tlon  for  postponement  of  the  summit  con- 
ference until  after  the  national  elections  In 
this  country" 

The  message  was  signed  by  Sara  Rayburn 
of  Texas.  Speaker  of  the  House;  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Democratic  Senate  leader; 
Adlal  E  Stevenson.  Democratic  presidential 
rantlldat«  in  1982  and  195C  and  J  W  Ful- 
brlght  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  said  that  sentiment  was  building 
to  arrange  a  big  homecoming  demonstration 
in  Washington  for  President  Elsenhower 
when  he  returns  from  Europe  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Congressional  leaders  quietly  dispelled 
speculation  that  a  special  Investigation  of 
the  administration's  presummlt  maneuvers 
would  be  countenanced  at  the  Capitol  this 
year 

PROSPECTS    FOR    CONGRESS 

The  prospect  was  that  questions  about 
presummlt  maneuvers  and  reassessment  of 
the  national  position  in  the  wake  of  a  new 
tough  line  from  Moscow  would  be  dealt 
with  piecemeal  In  routine  committee  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  renewal  of  the  Democratic  leadership's 
call  for  unity  was  based  on  fears  that  any 
deep  division  within  the  United  States  at 
this  time  might  weaken  Its  international  po- 
sition while  new  Soviet  Intentions  were  still 
uncertain. 

Another  factor  was  the  disgust  many 
Democratic  leaders  feel  for  the  prospect  of 
making  grave  international  policy  a  partisan 
spectacle  in  this  election  year  Many  of 
these  same  Democrats  still  resent  Republi- 
can political  exploitation  of  Korean  war  is- 
sues and  do  not  want  a  Democratic  reprisal. 

One  other  factor  is  the  expectation  that 
President  Eisenhower  will  receive  a  wave  of 
public  sympathy  in  reaction  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's beha\'lor  In  Paris.  At  the  moment, 
the  Democrats  are  disposed  to  wait  for  the 
dust  to  settle  before  arguing  background 
issues. 


The  Democratic  leadership's  message  to  the 
President  was  worked  out  at  the  Capitol 
Monday  whUe  Mr.  Stevenson  was  there  to 
testify  on  the  use  of  television  In  political 
campaigns. 

"We  feel  that  total  faUure  of  the  [summit] 
conference  and  Increasing  mistrust  on  both 
aides  will  be  serious  and  deeply  dlstxirblng 
to  the  world,"  it  said. 

"All  of  the  American  people  earnestly  de- 
sire peace,  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  ever 
better  relations  between  our  countries.  We 
ask  you  as  the  leader  of  this  nation  to  see 
that  these  views  are  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Khrtishchev." 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  demonstration 
to  the  Russians  of  the  US.  internal  unity, 
the  message  was  designed  to  destroy  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  might  get  a  better 
bargain  by  waiting  for  a  new  President  to  be 
elected.  The  Soviet  Premier  proposed  post- 
poning summit  conferences  until  after  the 
national  election  In  the  United  States. 
Both  parties  are  sensitive  and  angry  about 
this  Soviet  interference  in  domestic  polltlos. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  generous  references  of 
my  friend  and  distliiguished  colleague, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOoPKKl.  As  he  has  done.  I, 
too,  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  warm 
friendship  which  he  and  I  enjoy  serv- 
ing together,  as  we  do.  on  two  commit- 
tees and  having  found  ourselves  upon 
many  occasions  not  only  personally 
agreeable  to  each  other,  which  relation. 
I  say  to  my  friend.  I  have  enjoyed  thor- 
oughly, but  also  many  times  we  have 
had  an  affinity  of  views  upon  questions 
affecting  our  national  security. 

The  Senator  has  just  said  there  are 
many  more  cases  which  are  being  sup- 
pressed. Are  they,  too,  to  be  fed  out 
piecemeal  for  campaign  oratory? 

The  essential  question  I  raised  yester- 
day was  that  of  secrecy.  Why  has  this 
information  so  long  been  withheld  from 
the  American  people?  If  there  are 
scores  more,  I  call  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  give  this  Infor- 
mation to  the  American  people.  Secrecy 
in  Government  has  gone  entirely  too 
far.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  incidents 
prior  to  or  involved  in  the  regrettable 
tragedy  of  the  Paris  Conference.  As 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  have  said, 
there  will  be  a  proper  time  to  discuss 
our  individual  feelings  of  humiliation 
and  that  of  our  country.  The  proper 
time  has  already  occurred  to  express  re- 
sentment, which  every  American  must 
have  felt,  at  the  insults  heaped  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  ex- 
pressed my  resentment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  wish  now  to  make  reference 
to  other  sentiments  and  views  which  I 
have  withheld  and  will  withhold  until 
the  proper  time. 

However,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  news  Involving  Russian 
espionage  In  our  coimtry  has  contrib- 
uted to  peace.  If  there  are  scores  of 
additional  incidents,  I  call  upon  the 
Grovemment  to  release  the  Information 
to  the  American  people. 

I  read  from  a  dispatch  from  United 
Press  International,  of  today: 

The  Vloe  President,  who  made  the  dis- 
closure during  a  political  swing  through 
upstate  New  York — 

I  asked  two  questions  yesterday.  Why 
had  this  information  been  kept  secret 
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fnan  the  American  people  since  last 
September?  When  did  these  other 
score  or  more  occur?  Has  that  infor- 
mation been  suppressed,  too,  for  6  or  8 
or  10  months,  or  longer? 

The  second  questian  I  asked  was.  Why 
is  it  now  made  public  In  a  political  speech 
after  the  debacle  in  Paris?  I  interpret 
this  as  an  effort  to  convert  the  tragedy 
In  Paris  to  political  advantage. 

My  friend  the  distin«:uished  Senator 
from  Iowa  says  that  in  that  judgment  I 
am  harsh.  I  do  not  wish  to  reach  harsh 
judgments,  or  to  render  brutal  verdicts. 
I  submit  to  the  Senate  the  record  and 
ask  each  Senator  to  determine  for  him- 
self whether  the  cause  of  peace  has  been 
served  by  the  suppression  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  secrecy, 
of  information  involving  espionage  at- 
tempts reaching  into  scores  of  incidents, 
as  we  are  told;  whether  such  secrecy  is 
proper  and  in  the  public  interest. 

Each  Senator  may  determine  for  him- 
self whether  this  was  a  political  use  of 
information  which  heretofore  had  been 
denied  the  American  people,  but  which 
on  yesterday  was  used,  according  to  the 
news  dispatch,  on  a  political  swing 
throu^  upstate  New  York. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield,  or  would  he 
prefer  to  continue? 

Mr.  GORK  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  regard 
to  the  Senator's  contention  that  this  Is 
Information  which  has  been  kept  secret. 
I  certainly  join  him  in  saying  that  we 
should  now  make  these  cases  public,  that 
they  should  be  documented  and  should 
be  told  to  the  world. 

Mr.  GORK  Before  the  Senator  goes 
further,  I  am  glad  that  he  joins  me  in 
that  expression.  Win  he  also  join  me  in 
the  suggestion  or  request  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  through 
Its  established  agencies  having  jurisdic- 
tion, make  this  information  public  rather 
than  making  it  public  piecemeal  through 
political  speeches? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  just  approaching.  It  has 
been  made  public.  It  has  been  made 
public  repeatedly  over  the  years.  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  insertion 
in  t^he  Rxcoro  of  yesterday  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mtthdt],  at  page  10548  of  the  Rirord. 
where  there  appears  a  list  of  65  Rus- 
sian spy  cases,  namirtg  names,  naming 
incidents  which  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States  since  1946.  which  have  had 
full  publicity  and  which  arc  known.  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  names  now;  they 
are  all  printed  in  the  Record  beginning 
at  page  10548.  To  supplement  that  in- 
formation, there  la  listed  a  very  substan- 
tial number  of  foreign  cases  in  which 
Russian  spies  have  been  convicted,  and 
sentenced  In  most  cases — activities  in 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  Greece, 
Japan.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  de- 
lineate all  of  them,  but  they  are  tn  the 
RxcoKS.  These  are  all  cases  that  have 
been  made  public,  but  the  last  two  the 
Senator  refers  to  were  apparently  the 
most  recoit  ones  that  had  occurred. 

The  American  public  and  the  world 
should  know  these  things.    They  should 


know  tliat  the  Russians  have  been  the 
masters  of  espionage  In  the  world,  and 
have  probably  exceeded  all  other  coim- 
tries  in  the  world  in  espionage.  I  think 
it  is  hi«h  time  we  let  that  fact  be  known. 
I  did  not  think  we  should  stir  up  this  sit- 
uation ^rlor  to  the  great  attempt  at  the 
smnmlt  to  achieve  a  peacefiil  solution  of 
the  tensions  of  the  world.  I  thought  it 
wise  not  to  bring  up  these  irritants  be- 
forehand. 

However,  now  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  found  this  "fish  out  of  water";  now 
that  he  has  disclosed  what  the  intentions 
of  the  Russians  are.  and  that  he  has  no 
mtentlMi  of  seeking  a  solution  of  world 
tensions  on  any  realistic  basis,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  tell  the  world 
exactly  and  to  emphasize  exactly  what 
the  Russians  have  been  doing  in  the  field 
of  espic4iage,  suid  thus  lay  the  activities 
of  most  of  the  other  countries  In  the 
shade. 

However,  that  list  was  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  is  now 
available  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  again  shall  decline  to 
refer  to  the  a5s\m:iptions  upon  which  the 
U.S.  approach  to  the  svunmlt  confer- 
ence was  rationalized.  At  the  proper 
time,  I  shall  address  the  Senate  upon 
that  and  related  subjects.  I  do  not  re- 
gard today  as  the  proper  time  to  do 
that. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  If  the  list 
to  which  he  refers,  which  appears  in  the 
Record,  as  I  understand,  and  is  available 
only  this  morning,  and  therefore  was 
not  printed  before  the  disclosures  tn  the 
upstate  New  York  political  swing  yester- 
day, huHudes  the  two  instances  in  Sep- 
tember, to  which  the  Vice  President  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  A  cursory 
reading  of  the  list  indicates  that  they 
do  not  appear.  I  cannot  find  them  tn 
the  list  at  the  moment.  The  list  com- 
prises one  column  on  page  10548,  three 
columns  on  page  10549,  and  one  and 
three-quarters  columns  on  page  10550. 
So  upoD  a  quick  examination.  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  two  cases  are  included. 
Howevei.  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
list  does  not  Include  those  two  cases. 

Mr.  GORE.  One  question  seems  to 
remain  between  us.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  Joined  with  me  in  a  request 
and  a  suggestion  that  a  full  disclosure 
of  Soviet  espionage  efforts  be  made  pub- 
lic. Would  the  Senator  also  Jom  with 
me  in  aslcing  that  such  information  be 
released  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  having  juris- 
diction ©ver  such  matters,  and  of  whom, 
I  feel  certain,  the  representatives  of  the 
free  press  will  soon  make  Inquiry,  rather 
than  to  have  it  fed  to  the  public  piece- 
meal in  a  political  campaign  for  political 
advantage  and  use? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  must  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I  would 
not  necessarily  s\ipport  a  full  disclosure 
of  all  espionage  cases  in  this  country,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  American  self- 
interest  and  security  might  not  warrant 
such  a  disclosure.  In  certain  cases,  if 
knowledge  of  espionage  activities  were 
disclosed  at  the  present  time,  it  might 


give  information  to  the  enemy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  some  cases  which  cannot  t>e  disclosed 
at  the  time  they  are  discovered,  and 
should  not  be  disclosed.  They  should  be 
kept  very  secret,  simply  because  of  the 
techniques  which  are  used.  The  espio- 
nage effort  m  which  the  Russians  are  en- 
gaged is  a  very  clever  game. 

Generally  speaking,  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  cases  which  can  be  disclosed  with- 
out harm  to  the  national  security  and 
without  harm  to  our  friends  should  be 
docimaented.  so  as  to  counter  the  Soviet 
espionage  activities.  I  think  such  cases 
should  be  disclosed.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me  how  they  are  dis- 
closed, but  I  think  the  circumstances  of 
them  should  be  available  to  the  public. 

I  had  hoped,  for  instance,  that  if  the 
conference  took  place,  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev began  to  make  much  of  the  so- 
called  U-2  incident,  the  President  would 
have  with  him  a  list  of  Soviet  espionage 
cases  to  throw  right  back  in  Khru- 
shchev's face.  But  the  conference  did 
not  take  place  I  do  not  know  whether 
what  I  have  suggested  would  have  been 
done.  However.  I  had  hoped  we  would 
be  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator,  in  re- 
plylr\g  to  my  question.  Instead  of  answer- 
ing it.  has  raised  two  more  questions. 

Shall  the  Vice  President,  in  a  politi- 
cal campaign,  determine  what  shall  be 
secret  and  what  shall  not  be  secret?  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  says  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  him  as  to  how  such 
information  is  released.  I  say  that  is  a 
matter  of  propriety  and  importance.  It 
Is  one  of  the  two  principal  issues  I  raised. 
The  other  was  secrecy.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  said  that  in  some  cases 
the  interests  of  this  country  might  well 
be  served  by  disclosure.  If  so,  I  am  will- 
ing to  have  the  proper  authorities  make 
that  determination. 

However,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  any  information  which 
can  be  disclosed  in  a  pohtical  speech,  to 
t>e  specific,  should,  in  an  orderly  way, 
be  made  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  free  press  by  the  agencies 
of  Government  having  proper  jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  information  along  that  line, 
the  release  of  which  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  activities  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  disclosed  to  every- 
body or  should  not  be  made  available  to 
everybody. 

Mr.  GORE.  ShaU  it  remain  classified 
until  a  candidate  for  political  office  de- 
cides that  it  may  be  fortuitous  to  re- 
lease such  information? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No:  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  system  of  classification  by 
convenience,  anid  I  never  have.  I  do  not 
thmk  what  the  Senator  says  Is  neces- 
sarily so.  Nevertheless,  I  think  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Government  disclose  to  the 
American  people  what  is  taking  place. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  persons  who 
can  disclose  It  are  the  officials  who  know 
about  it. 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  used  some  rather  strong  language. 
It  is  not  the  most  pleasant  experience 


that  one  can  have  in  this  body  to  have 
one  of  his  esteemed  colleagues  and 
friends  say  that  he  has  reached  a  brutal 
judgment  I  thought  I  reached  an  en- 
tirely justified  judgment  I  thought  I 
raised  proper  questions.  I  think  the 
record  bears  me  out. 

I  ask  the  Senator  again,  specifically 
and  pointedly,  since  he  has  joined  with 
me  in  a  request  that  such  information 
as  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  national 
interest  be  disclosed  to  the  public,  will 
he  also  join  with  me  in  the  request  that 
the  agencies  concerned  reach  such  a  de- 
termination and  disclose  the  information 
to  the  public,  rather  than  reserve  it  un- 
til a  candidate  for  political  ofHce,  in  an 
upstate  swing  in  New  York,  or  in  a  po- 
litical swing  in  some  other  State,  decides 
it  is  fortuitous  to  release  it? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  any  particular  request.  I  have  merely 
stated  that  I  think  the  spying  activities 
of  the  Kremlin  which  are  taking  place 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  should  be 
documented  and  disclosed  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 
m  those  cases  where  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  our  own  national  security  or 
the  national  security  of  our  allies  to  dis- 
close individual  incidents. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  not  wish  to  join  with  me  in  that  re- 
quest. I  join  with  him  in  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  welcome  the 
Senator's  statement.  So  far  as  my  ac- 
cusing the  Senator  from  Tennessee  of 
being  brutal  is  concerned.  I  did  not  In- 
tend to  accuse  the  Senator  of  bemg 
brutal.  I  think  the  phrase  I  used  was 
that  I  thought  he  was  unduly  harsh  in 
his  criticism.  I  take  It  there  is  a  little 
difference  in  the  connotations  of  "bru- 
tality" and  "harshness." 

Mr.  GORE.    I  accept  the  modification. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think 
"harsh"  is  a  little  less  brutal  than 
"bruUl." 

Mr.  GORE.  I  accept  the  modification 
with  appreciation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  would  never 
accuse  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  of 
being  brutal,  because  he  is  not  a  brutal 
man.     It  is  not  his  instinct  to  be  brutal. 

Mr   GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  However.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on 
occasion,  perhaps,  can  put  himself  m  a 
position  where  I  think  he  is  undoubtedly 
harsh,  and  without  doubt  I  can  put  my- 
self in  a  position  where  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  may  think  I  am  unduly  harsh. 
I  think  there  is  a  difference;  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  Record  indicate  that 
I  am  accusing  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see of  brutality,  because  that  is  fur- 
thest from  my  thought. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  may  have  been  accused 
of  worse.  I  may  say 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  in  politics  for 
some  years  have  been  accused  of  a  great 
many  thmgs,  and  we  get  used  to  that. 

But  so  far  as  concerns  disclosing 
something  in  a  political  campaign,  let  me 
say  that  E>olitical  campaigns  are  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  issues.  I  take 
it  the  Senator  from  Termessee  is  raising 


the  objection  because  of  the  fact  the 
Vice  President  disclosed  the  incident  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  a  speech  on 
what  might  be  considered  to  have  been  a 
political  occasion.  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  disclosed  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  cla.ssified  information 
beforehand.  It  may  have  been;  I  have 
no  knowledge  about  that. 

But  I  repeat  that  I  think  the  world 
should  know  with  some  detail  of  the 
activities  of  the  Kremlin  And  regard- 
less of  what  may  be  considered  the  wise 
way  to  issue  such  information.  I  think 
it  should  l>e  put  out.  I  think  it  should 
be  laid  down  for  all  to  see;  and  then  I 
think  it  would  answer,  or  should  answer, 
the  questions  asked  by  a  number  of  well- 
meaning  people  in  this  country. 

I  have  received  letters  from  several 
persons  who  have  had  the  effrontery  to 
say  that  we  should  aix)logize  to  the  Rus- 
sians— although  most  of  the  letters  I 
have  received  have  expressed  just  the 
opF>osite  view.  But  when  the  few  who 
favor  the  making  of  an  apology  realize 
what  we  have  done  by  way  of  gathering 
necessary  information  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  this  country,  as  against  what 
the  Russians  are  planning  to  do  over 
there,  from  a  military  standpoint,  and 
when  they  consider  what  our  country  has 
done  by  way  of  gathering  such  informa- 
tion and  what  the  Russians  have  done  m 
this  country  for  years  and  years  and 
years.  I  think  such  persons  wiU  change 
their  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  and 
the  necessity  of  our  securing  information 
as  to  what  the  enemy  is  plotting  against 
us. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
press  my  friend  further. 

I  shall  close  by  recalUng  that  as  soon 
as  I  heard  the  report  that  the  Russian 
dictator  had  demanded  an  ignoble 
apology  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  expressed  resentment,  and  said  the 
American  people  could  be  confident  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
embodiment  of  America's  pride  and 
hopes  for  peace,  would  respond  as  a 
gentleman  of  honor. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 
AT   JAMESTOWN.   VA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  15.  Mrs.  Talmadge  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  joining  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  distinguishixi  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklson]  m 
attendmg  the  impressive  ceremonies 
held  at  Jamestown  Island,  Va.,  com- 
memorating the  landing  of  the  first 
permanent  English  settlers  in  America 
and  the  rededication  of  the  Robert  Hunt 
Memorial  Shrine,  which  honors  the 
founder  of  the  first  Protestant  church  in 
America.  The  combined  services  were 
sponsored  by  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bruton 
Parish  Church,  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  Colonial  National  Histori- 
cal Park.  Colonial  Williamsbtu-g.  and  the 
Jamestown  Foundation. 


The  principal  address  of  the  occasion 
was  delivered  by  the  respected  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  was  an  elo- 
quent and  stirring  tribute  to  the  im- 
wavering  faith  in  God  and  stanch  ad- 
herence to  the  tenets  of  freedom  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  It  was  an  inspiring 
experience;  and  I  came  away  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial, indeed,  if  every  man  and  woman  in 
public  life  in  America  could  visit  and  see 
for  themselves  this  historic  site  from 
which  have  sprung  the  institutions  of  lib- 
erty which  have  given  us  on  this  conti- 
nent the  greatest  and  freest  Nation  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  remarks  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  herewith  m  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faith  or  Our  Fathers 

(Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robertson 
at  the  353d  anniversary  of  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  In  America  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  May  16,  1960) 
On  this  353d  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  English  settlers  at  Jamestown,  I  welcome 
the  privilege  of  joining  with  distinguished 
church  leaders  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Hunt,  the  first  chaplain 
of  the  Jamestown  settlement  who  served  In 
that  capacity  until  his  death  In  July  of  1608. 
The  fact  that  thoee  first  settlers  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  In  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  Is  not  as  well  Itnown  as  the  faith  of 
those  who  settled  at  Plymouth  13  years  later. 
The  latter  had  come  to  a  new  land  In  search 
of  religious  freedom,  whereas  the  Virginia 
settlers  had  come  In  search  of  gold.  But 
members  of  the  church  of  England  had  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  London 
Co.  which  financed  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment on  the  condition  that  It  could  send 
with  the  first  settlers  a  chaplain  and  the 
further  condition  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion would  be  brought  to  the  savages  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  first  chaplain,  Robert  Hunt, 
was  chosen  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  hla  work  was  highly  praised  by 
Capt.  John  Smith  who  said  that  he  was  "an 
honest,  reltglotis  and  coiirageous  divine." 
Smith  also  said  of  the  first  religious  serv- 
ices at  Jamestown:  "We  had  dally  common 
prayer  morning  and  evening,  every  Sunday 
two  sermons,  and  every  3  months  the  holy 
communion,  till  our  minister  died:  but  our 
prayers  dally,  with  an  homily  on  Sundays, 
we  continued  2  or  3  years  after,  till  more 
preachers  came:  and  surely  God  did  most 
mercifully  hear  us." 

At  the  untimely  death  of  their  rector,  at 
about  40  years  of  age,  the  colonists  not  only 
paid  tribute  to  the  religious  and  social  work 
that  he  had  done  among  them  but  to  hla 
readiness  to  defend  the  settlement,  upon 
any  alarm  as  quickly  as  any  man  and  of  his 
constant  encouragement  to  the  men  at 
Jamestown  to  persist  In  their  attempt  to 
plant  a  successful  colony.  Again,  when  the 
first  session  of  the  assembly  met  In  1619 
(Incidentally,  the  first  elected  governing 
body  ever  to  serve  in  this  country)  the  first 
order  of  business  was  a  prayer  by  Reverend 
Buck,  then  the  minister  at  Jamestown.  That 
action  was  noted  In  the  records  of  the  as- 
sembly In  the  following  terms:  "But  for  as 
much  as  men's  affairs  do  little  prosper  where 
Ood's  service  is  neglected:  all  the  Burgesses 
took  their  places  In  the  choir,  till  a  prayer 
was  said  by  Mr.  Buck,  the  minister,  that  It 
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wouid  plaatw  Ocxi  to  guide  mm  and  aanctlfy 
all  our  prooewUngB  to  hla  own  glory,  and 
Um  good  of  tlUji  plantation." 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee  ve 
have  an  organisation  known  as  the  Break- 
fast Orottp,  which  meets  each  Wednesday 
morning  at  8:S0  for  breakfast  and  then  for 
%  30-mlnut«  dlacuBKlon  at  socno  rellglotis 
topic  for  which  some  member  Is  designated 
each  week  as  the  leader.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  four  members  of  that  Breakfast 
Group  have  accompanied  me  to  WUliamsburg 
and  Jamjstown  not  only  to  Join  In  our  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  first  chaplain  of 
the  Jamestown  settlement  but  also  to  Indi- 
cate their  appreciation  of  the  Blgnlflcance 
In  the  subsequent  development  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world,  of  the  religious 
faith  that  was  translated  Into  George  Ma- 
son's BUI  of  Rights,  into  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Into  the 
Philadelphia  Consttttrtlon  of  1787,  all  of 
which  are  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible. 

Needless  to  say.  all  members  of  our  Sen- 
ate group  share  the  sentiments  concerning 
this  historic  area  of  the  Old  Dominion  ex- 
pressed by  Daniel  Webeter  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment when  he  said:  "We  are  Justly  proud 
of  being  descended  from  men  who  have  set 
the  world  an  example  of  founding  clvU  Insti- 
tutions on  the  great  and  united  principles 
of  human  freedom  and  human  knowledge. 
To  us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their 
labors  and  sufferings  can  never  be  without 
Interest.  We  shall  not  stand  unmoved  on 
the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the  sea  con- 
tinues to  wash  It,  nor  will  our  brethren  in 
another  early  and  ancient  colony  forget  the 
place  of  \t%  first  establishment  till  their 
river  shall  cease  to  fiow  by  it.  No  vigor  of 
youth,  no  maturity  of  manhood,  will  lead 
the  Nation  to  forget  the  spots  where  its 
Infancy  was  cradled  and  defended." 

Last  night  we  were  privileged  to  see  a 
moving  picture  made  for  use  during  the 
Jamestown  celebration  of  1957  which,  among 
other  things,  depicted  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  concerning  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  sister  colony  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  British  Crown  and  the  adoption  on  May 
24,    1774.    of   the   following   resolution: 

"This  House,  being  deeply  Impressed  with 
apprehension  of  the  great  dangers,  to  be 
derived  to  British  America,  from  the  hos- 
tile invasion  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  our 
sister  colony  of  Massachusetu  Bay,  whose 
commerce  and  harbor  are,  on  the  first  day  of 
June  next,  to  be  stopped  by  an  armed  force, 
deem  it  highly  necessary  that  the  said  first 
day  of  June  be  set  apart,  by  the  members 
of  this  House,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore  the  di- 
vine Interposition,  for  averting  the  heavy 
calamity  which  threatens  destruction  to  our 
civil  rights,  and  the  evils  of  civil  war;  to  give 
us  one  heart  and  one  mind  firmly  to  oppose, 
by  all  Just  and  proper  means,  every  Injury 
to  American  rights;  and  that  the  minds  of 
His  Majesty  and  his  Parliament  may  be  In- 
spired from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  Justice,  to  remove  from  the  loyal  people 
of  America  all  cause  of  danger,  from  a  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  measures,  pregnant  with 
their  ruin. 

"Ordered,  thwefore,  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  do  attend  In  their  places,  at  the 
hour  of  10  In  the  forenoon,  on  the  said  1st 
day  of  June  next.  In  order  to  proceed  with 
the  Speaker,  and  the  mace,  to  the  church  In 
this  city,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and 
that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Price  be  appointed  to 
read  prayers,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gwatkln. 
to  preach  a  sermon,  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sloa." 

George  Waahington,  who  helped  to  frame 
that  res(dutlon  of  1774  knelt  in  the  snows 
of  Valley  Forge  to  ask  the  help  of  God  to 
carry  on  an  unequal  military  struggle  for 
lndei>endence   and  It  was  Washington  who 


was  pnsldlag  over  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
stitutional ConvoDtion  In  the  summer  of 
1787  when  his  friend.  Benjamin  PrankllC 
said:  "In  tills  situation  of  this  assembly 
groping  as  It  were  In  the  dark  to  find 
political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish 
It  when  prevented  to  us.  how  has  It  hap- 
pened, air.  ttiat  we  have  not  hitherto  once 
thought  at  humbly  applying  to  the  Father 
of  Light  to  illuminate  our  understanding? 
In  the  beginning  ot  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,  wheti  we  were  sensible  of  danger  we 
had  daily  priyer  in  thU  room  for  the  divine 
protection  Our  prayers,  Sir,  were  heard, 
and  they  w««^  graciously  answered.  All  of 
us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  must 
have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  super- 
intending providence  In  our  favor.  To  that 
kind  providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of 
es':abllshing  our  future  naUonal  felicity. 
And  have  wt  now  forgotten  that  powerful 
friend?  Or  flo  we  Imagine  that  we  no  longer 
need  His  assistance?  I  have  lived.  Sir.  a  long 
time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  truth — that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  If  a  spar- 
row cannot  tall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice.  Is  It  probable  that  an  empire  can 
rise  without  His  aid?" 

Again.  In  1789,  Washington  said  in  his 
Inaugin-al  address:  "It  would  be  peculiarly 
Improper  to  emit  in  this  first  offlclal  act  my 
fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Be- 
ing who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  pre- 
sides in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  hxunan 
defect,  that  Bis  benediction  may  consecrate 
to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  government  insti- 
tuted by  theciselves  for  these  essential  pur- 
poses, and  mfcy  enable  every  Instrument  em- 
ployed in  its  administration  to  execute  with 
success  the  fttnctions  allotted  to  his  charge." 
All  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  I  as- 
sume that  lafnxen  generally,  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  inter- 
continental missiles  capable  of  reaching  any 
part  of  our  Nation  In  the  course  of  some 
25  or  30  minutes  after  being  fired,  that  the 
hydrogen  wathead  of  those  missiles  has  a 
destructive  f(>rc€  for  a  radius  of  10  miles  or 
more,  that  the  fallout  from  such  a  missile 
will  polscn  the  exposed  food  and  water  sup- 
pUes  for  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles 
and  that  we  have  no  adequate  nor  satis- 
factory defense  against  a  missile  attack  of 
that  character.  And  since  we  can  Ore  a 
nuclear  weapon  from  a  submerged  sub- 
marine, it  is  trnly  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Ublon  has  the  same  capability. 
It  Is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  in  the  etent  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
our  casualtlea  In  the  first  few  days  of  such 
a  conflict  would  be  tabulated  In  terms  of 
millions. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  staying 
the  hand  of  a  possible  aggressor  that  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  been  devoting  more 
than  one-hall  of  the  total  tax  revenue  of 
our  Government  for  the  operation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Defense  Establishment. 

In  our  visit  today  to  this  historic  area 
whose  contribution  to  the  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion should  qever  be  forgotten,  we  should 
be  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  as  much  hi  need  for  God's  help  as  were 
the  3  million  relatively  poor  and  untrained 
colonists  In  their  struggle  for  freedom 
against  the  then  sUongest  military  power 
In  the  world.  The  recent  destruction  in 
Russia  of  a  CtA  observation  plane  indicates 
how  easily  a  (old  war  could  suddenly  turn 
Into  a  shooting  war.  It  lllu.strates  the  ur- 
gent need  for  a  program  of  International 
disarmament,  while  at  the  same  time  cast- 
ing a  grave  shadow  over  prospects  for  a 
succeeaful  sununlt  conference  in  Paris. 

By  oiu-  preaence  here  where  our  experi- 
ment In  representative  democracy  started, 
where  our  concept  of  personal  liberty  under 


God  was  proclaimed  to  the  world,  the  Mem- 
bers at  our  Senate  Breakfast  Group  desire  to 
Indicate  our  deep  coucem  over  the  fact  that 
at  a  time  when  our  beloved  Nation  Is  threat- 
ened from  without  by  a  deadly  foe  she  also 
la  threatened  by  destruction  from  within  by 
spiritual  indifference  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  conflict  of  deei>est  concern  Is  not 
might  against  superior  might.  The  major 
Issue  which  faces  us  today  Is  this:  Will 
America  accept  the  moral  challenge  of  this 
hour,  as  she  has  accepted  the  military  chal- 
lenge of  past  years,  or  will  she  allow  this 
gloriotis  opportunity  to  slip  from  her  grasp 
forever? 

This,  my  friends.  Is  the  world  leadership 
to  which  we  are  called:  to  stand  before  the 
nations  of  the  entire  world  and  say  with 
young  David  "Thou  comeet  to  me  with  a 
sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield: 
but  I  came  to  thee  In  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts." 

In  stemming  the  tide  of  the  anti-God 
Ideology  of  communism — the  unseen  forces 
of  a  mighty  God  are  on  our  side,  and  we 
can  go  confidently  forward  In  the  power  of 
His  might  when  we  take  Him  at  HU  W(5rd 
as  He  says  "If  my  people,  which  are  called 
by  my  name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and 
pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven. 
and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  wlU  heal 
their  land." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  so  that 
I  may  comment  on  the  same  matter' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delignted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  attending 
the     ceremonies     commemorating     the 

landing  of  the  first  permanent  English 
settlers  in  America,  and  the  rededJcaUon 
of  the  Robert  Hunt  Memorial  Shrine  on 
Sunday,  May  15,  at  Jamestown  Island. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  our 
distin^tiished  colleague  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  RobebtsonJ  de- 
livered an  outstanding  address  on  our 
heritage  as  a  nation  and  our  obligation 
to  preserve  It. 

It  was  353  years  ago  on  May  13  that 
three  small  ships,  the  Discovery,  the 
Godspeed,  and  the  Susan  Constant. 
dropped  anchor  at  an  island  In  Virginia, 
which  the  settlers  Immediately  named 
Jamestown. 

The  little  settlement  at  Jamestown 
passed  through  many  crises;  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  story  is  familiar  to 
everyone  who  has  read  our  early  hi.story. 

Dr  Louis  B  Wright,  director  of  the 
Polger  Library,  has  said : 

No  other  spot  In  either  hemisphere  carries 
so  much  significance  as  Jamestown. 

On  this  occasion  we  were  again  com- 
memorating the  fact  that  the  landing 
with  not  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  na- 
tion, but  it  was  also  the  beginning  of 
religious  worship  in  our  Nation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  set- 
tlers who  landed  at  Jamestown  were  la 
many  instances  very  religious  pecqjle. 
The  first  thing  they  did  when  they  landed 
on  the  sandy  soil  of  Point  Comfort  was 
to  erect  a  cross.  And  when  they  reached 
Jamestown  Island,  they  took  some  of  the 
sails  from  the  ship  and  made  a  tent- 
chapel  In  which  they  thanked  Grod  for  a 
safe  voyage.  The  pastor  of  the  colony 
was  a  remarkable  man  by  the  name  of 
Robert  Hunt. 
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In  1907,  the  dioceses  of  Virginia, 
southern  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
dedicated  a  memorial  to  the  Reverend 
Robert  Hunt,  in  the  form  of  a  handsc«ne 
bronze  relief  tablet.  It  was  at  that  spot 
that  our  colleague,  the  distingtiished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia,  dehvered 
his  stirring  address. 

This  monument  and  the  restoration  of 
WiUiamsburg  are  not  only  memorials; 
they  are  also  reminders  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  the  sacrifices  our  fore- 
fathers erdured  in  order  to  establish  a 
true  Repuljllc  based  on  the  rights  of  the 
individual 

The  Nation  is  indebted  to  the  late 
John  D.  RiKkefeller,  Jr.,  for  his  foresight 
and  his  dedication  in  preserving  these 
historical  landmarks  for  all  generations. 
It  was  his  aim  to  recreate  a  shrine  where 
great  events  of  colonial  history  might  be 
visualized  in  their  proper  setting,  and 
where  a  "evival  of  crafts,  music,  and 
literature  would  not  only  comprise  major 
activities  c>f  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  but 
also  would  bring  to  the  20th  century  an 
appreciation  of  the  important  cultural 
gifts  It  has  received  from  colonial  time.s 

In  this  fige,  we  of  this  generation  must 
again  red.^dicate  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
We  must,  as  the  settlers  of  old,  again 
give  thanlcs  to  divine  providence  for  the 
many  ble.-aings  that  have  befallen  this 
Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  pray  for 
divine  guidance  in  order  that  this 
heritage  may  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'for 
yielding  tD  me. 

Mr.  STluNNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Sunday.  I-lay  15.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  tie  ceremonies  at  Jamestown 
Island,  ccmmemoratinp  the  landins:  of 
the  fir.st  permanent  English  .settlers  in 
America  and  the  rededication  of  the 
Rol>ert  Hunt  Memorial  Shrine.  We  met 
there  to  i)ay  honor  to  these  and  other 
early  settlers  who  founded  our  preat 
Nation,  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
their  basic  principles  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  today. 

The  speaker  for  this  occasion  was  well 
chosen  indeed,  our  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  f  om  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]. 
He  did  a  masterful  job,  just  as  always. 
In  paymg  tribute  to  those  patriotic  and 
spiritual  leaders  who  settled  and  founded 
this  Nation.  His  interesting  and  in- 
spiring message  held  the  audience  of 
more  than  1.000  p)eople  in  rapt  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  mention 
briefly  the  fine  contribution  Colonial 
Williamsburg  is  making  in  enlightening 
our  peope  of  our  early  historj',  and  in 
inspiring  the  members  of  this  generation 
to  adhere  more  closely  to  those  principles 
on  which  Dur  Nation  was  founded.  While 
we  were  iit  Williamsburg,  the  flags  were 
at  half-mast,  in  memory  of  that  great 
benefactcT  who  made  Colonial  Williams- 
burg pos;>ible,  the  late  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr  ,  to  whom  this  and  all  future 
generations  owe  a  great  debt.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Colonial  Williamsburg 
is  most  iibly  directed  by  its  president. 
Mr.  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  on  his  masterful  ad- 
dress, wliich  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
reading  and  study  of  each  Member  of  the 


Congress.  I  am  happy  it  is  being  placed 
in  the  Recoko.  thereby  being  made  av'all- 
able  to  all  citizens  of  our  Nation. 


THE  NEUTRON  BOMB 

Mr  E)ODD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  made  a  lengthy  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  fallacy  of  the  test  ban. 
Among  other  things,  I  warned  that  if  the 
Kremlin  were  to  beat  us  to  a  major  tech- 
nological break thiTDUgh,  we  might  short- 
ly find  ourselves  confronted  with  a 
choice  between  surrender  and  annihila- 
tion. One  of  the  possible  breakthroughs 
which  I  mentioned  was  the  development 
of  a  neutron  bomb. 

Commenting  on  my  statement.  News- 
week PerLscope  for  this  week  said : 

THE  DODD  BOMB  A  DUD 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodo's  demands  for  in- 
formation on  the  neutron  bomb — a  weapon 
that  supposedly  kills  by  radiation  alone 
without  blast  or  heat — will  be  Ignored.  Rea- 
son :  There  is  no  such  device.  Scientists  ex- 
plained that  they  know  no  way  to  produce  a 
radiation  weapon  without  heat  and  blast. 
(A  reactor  would  do  it,  but  bomberE  don't 
drop  reactors  on  the  enemy.) 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  News- 
week. In  general.  I  think  its  reporting 
reflects  a  careful  regard  for  the  truth. 
In  this  case,  however.  I  feel  that  News- 
week could  not  have  read  my  statement 
too  carefully  and  that  they  were,  in  ad- 
dition, the  victims  of  calculated  misin- 
formation from  pro-test-ban  sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  in  resp>ect  to  the  neutron 
lx)mb  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  neutron 
bomb,  to  which  there  has  already  been  some 
reference  in  the  press.  Such  a  bomb  can 
theoretically  be  produced  by  tailoring  the 
energy  of  a  fusion  explosion  so  that.  Instead 
of  heat  and  blast,  its  primary  product  Is  a 
burst  of  neutrons.  Such  a  burst  would  do 
negligible  physical  damage,  but  it  would  im- 
mediately destroy  all  life  in  the  target  area. 
It  would,  In  short,  operate  as  a  kind  of  death 
ray. 

I  have  heard  that.  In  the  light  of  present 
theoretical  knowledge,  the  neutron  bomb  Is 
no  more  questionable  than  the  hydrogen 
bomb  was  6  months  before  It  was  demon- 
strated that  one  could  be  built.  Although 
there  have  been  a  few  fragmentary  refer- 
ences to  the  neutron  bomb  In  the  press,  I 
was  told,  when  I  tried  to  obtain  mc«-e  Infor- 
mation that  the  matter  was  classified. 
When  I  pressed  my  physicist  friend  further, 
he  thre^'  up  his  hands  In  de8i>air  and  said: 
"You  must  forgive  me,  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  neutron." 

I  consider  all  the  hush-hush  that  sur- 
rounds the  neutron  bomb  to  t)e  a  glaring  In- 
stance of  the  ofBclal  abuse  of  secrecy.  To 
keep  the  facts  of  life  on  the  nuclear  age 
from  the  American  people  is  foolish,  and 
potentially  disastrous.  If  there  Is  a  possibil- 
ity that  a  neutron  bomb  can  be  built,  If 
there  appears  to  be  any  chance  that  the 
Soviets  may  succeed  In  building  one  before 
we  do,  then  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  the  facts. 

The  current  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  con- 
tains a  remarkable  article  on  the  question  of 
the  test  ban  by  Dr.  Freeman  J.  Dyson.  Dr. 
Dyson  quotes  a  paragraph  from  a  report  by 
the  prominent  Soviet  physlotst,  L.  L.  Artsl- 
movitch    entitled    "Research    on    CX>ntrolled 


Thermonuclear  Refictlons  In  the  U.S.S.R.." 
printed  In  E>ecember  1958.  Let  me  read  this 
paragraph  very  slowly : 

"It  may  also  be  possible  to  realize  a  pulsed 
thermonuclear  reaction  under  conditions  in 
which  the  high  temperature  is  produced  by  a 
charge  of  conventional  explosive  (such  as 
TNT  or  something  more  powerful)  which 
surrounds  a  capsule  containing  heavy  hydro- 
gen. Vlr'ithout  dwelling  on  the  experimental 
details,  we  may  note  that  conditions  have 
been  found  under  which  the  generation  of 
neutrons  in  hydrogen  reactions  has  been 
established  reliably  and  reproduclbly.  In 
experiments  carried  out  in  1952,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  observed  neutrons  which 
are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  heating  of  mat- 
ter to  extrnnely  high  temperatures.  " 

From  this,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Russians 
were  experimenting  with  fission-free  hydro- 
gen devices  as  far  back  as  1952  and  that,  as  a 
corollary  of  this,  they  have  few'  years  had 
some  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
neutron  bomb. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  no  hydrogen 
bomb.  But  there  were  a  few  scientists,  a 
tiny  but  brave  minority,  who  said  It  could 
be  nxade  and  who  urged  that  we  embark  on 
a  crash  program  of  development,  lest  the 
Kremlin  beat  us  to  it.  At  that  time  we  had 
a  President,  Harry  Truman,  who  gave  the 
facts  to  the  people.  Had  he  not  done  so,  had 
he  not  enjoyed  the  public  support  that  only 
comes  from  understanding,  the  production 
of  the  H  bomb  might  have  been  deferred  be- 
yond that  fateful  day  in  1953  when  the 
Soviets  exploded  their  own  first  H  bomb. 

I  believe  President  Eisenhower  owes  a 
similar  duty  to  the  American  people  In  the 
case  of  the  neutron  bomb.  The  President 
should  tell  the  people  what  the  scientists 
told  him.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  a  derelic- 
tion that  can  only  lead  to  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  speculation. 

Mr.  IX)DD.  Mr.  President,  the  News- 
week article  said  there  is  no  such  device 
as  a  neutron  bomb.  I  never  said  that 
there  was.  I  simply  said  that  there  were 
many  scientists  who  were  convinced  it 
could  be  made.  The  Newsweek  article 
implies  I  said  that  scie  tists  know  of  a 
way  to  produce  a  radiation  weapon  with- 
out heat  and  blast.  I  said  no  such  thing. 
I  said  that  there  was  no  theoretical 
reason  why  a  neutron  bomb  could  not 
be  produced,  and  I  implied  that  there 
were  quite  a  few  scientists  who  con- 
sidered the  project  practicable.  I  said 
that  if  such  a  bomb  were  produced,  a 
burst  of  neutrons  would  be  the  primary, 
but  not  the  exclusive  manner  in  which 
it  released  its  energy. 

For  the  record  at  this  point,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  checked  all  of  the  facts  in  my 
statement  carefully,  not  with  one  expert 
or  even  two  experts,  but  in  most  cases 
with  either  three  or  four  experts  in  the 
field.  I  am  convinced  that  my  facts  were 
accurate. 

For  the  record,  too,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  have  been  references 
to  the  possibility  of  producing  a  neutron 
bomb  in  a  number  of  scholarly  publica- 
tions. For  example,  the  eminent  nu- 
clear physicist.  Dr.  P.  J.  Dyson,  in  the 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  which  I  have 
quoted,  said: 

There  seems  to  be  no  law  of  nature  for- 
bidding the  construction  of  fission-free 
bombs.  The  question  remains  whether  this 
theoretical  posslbUlty  Is  likely  soon  to  be 
realized. 

There  are  some  very  able  physicists 
who  believe  that  the  neutron  boml) — 
■which  would  be  a  fission -free  bomb — is 
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in  the  cards  for  the  next  few  years. 
There  are  other  physicists  who  believe 
that  it  may  be  a  very  long  time  away. 

There  were  many  scientists  who  said 
the  A-bomb  could  not  be  built.  There 
were  many  more,  including  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe.  the  President's  chief  adviser  on 
the  test  ban,  who  said  the  H-bomb  could 
not  be  built.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
our  ICBM  program  was  delayed  for  2 
years  because  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  held 
the  project  was  impractical.  In  general, 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  pessimists 
have  been  proved  wrong  and  the  opti- 
mists have  been  proved  right. 

Personally.  I  see  the  greatest  resem- 
blance between  the  situation  that  ob- 
tains today  on  the  question  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb  and  the  situation  that  ob- 
tained in  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
on  the  question  of  developing  the  hydro- 
gen bomb.  At  that  time,  there  were 
many  scientists  who  were  so  horrified  by 
Hiroshima  that  they  were  emotionally 
opposed  to  the  development  of  even 
more  terrible  weapons  of  destruction. 
Sometimes  they  would  say  the  H-bomb 
could  not  be  made.  At  other  times  they 
would  say  that,  even  if  it  could  be  made, 
it  should  not  be  made. 

There  was  no  willful  sabotage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  human  mind  being 
what  it  is,  I  am  convinced  that  those 
scientists  who  were  emotionally  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  an  H-bomb,  were  dis- 
posed, by  virtue  of  this  opposition,  to  be 
pessimistic  and  defeatist.  Since  they 
felt  it  should  not  be  done,  they  argued 
that  it  could  not  be  done.  In  fact,  they 
actually  believed  it  could  not  be  done  be- 
cause, as  I  see  it.  their  terror  and  their 
sense  of  guilt  robbed  them  of  their  ca- 
pacity for  scientific  as  well  as  political 
judgment. 

Where  would  we  be  today  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  handful  of  brave  and 
persistent  scientists  who  took  the  stand 
that,  precisely  because  the  H-bomb  was 
so  horrible,  the  free  world  could  not  per- 
mit the  Kremlin  to  beat  it  to  it? 

Once  again  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  a  minority  of  scien- 
tists take  the  stand  that  radically  new 
types  of  nuclear  weapons  probably  will 
be  built,  and,  if  they  are  built,  we  must 
build  them  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  have  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  any  qualitative  or  quantita- 
tive expansion  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weaponry,  and  who,  not  very  surpris- 
ingly, question  the  feasibility  of  any  ma- 
jor breakthrough.  In  the  present  criti- 
cal situation,  whose  words  shall  we  take? 
The  word  of  those  scientists  who  say 
"we  should  not"  and  "we  cannot,"  or 
the  word  of  those  who  say  "we  must" 
and  "we  can"?  I  thmk  this  question  is 
most  effectively  answered  by  recent  his- 
tory 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY:  DEDICATION 
OP  U.S.  POWER  FOR  PEACE 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  21,  the  Nation — as  pro- 
claimed by  President  Eisenhower — will 
observe  Armed  Forces  Day.  In  1960  the 
overall  theme  for  the  observances  is 
"Power  for  Peace." 


Across  ttoe  Nation,  special  activities 
will  be  undertaken  to  promote  greater 
public  understanding  of  the  need  of 
power  for  peace.  The  programs  will  in- 
clude: 

Paying  tribute  to  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  services  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  security; 

Stressing  the  civilian-mUitary  team- 
work that,  historically,  has  preserved 
our  freedom; 

Displaying  the  land,  sea,  air  and  space 
weapons  and  equip«nent  to  illustrate  the 
scope  of  our  power  for  peace ; 

Creating  greater  understanding  of  the 
need  for  such  defenses  as  a  deterrent  to 
aggression:  and 

Rededicating  ourselves  to  the  tradi- 
tional U.S.  policy  of  utilizing  such 
Armed  Forces — mighty  and  powerful — 
only  for  defense,  halting  aggression,  or 
for  promoting  stability  in  areas  threat- 
ened by  outside  forces. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  for  2^2  hours 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  the  television  sta- 
tions of  this  country  opened  for  his 
abuse,  for  his  tirade.  I  could  not  help 
thinking.  Will  there  be  reciprocity  in 
that  respect  for  the  President  of  the 
United  Stataes  and  the  people  who  want 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  Kremjin  the  true  story. 

Khrushchev,  we  know,  sort  of  "let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag."  He  said  that  when 
he  was  at  Gamp  David  he  was  going  to 
ask  the  President  about  the  trips  such 
as  the  flight  of  the  U-2,  but  he  did  not. 
for  the  President  was  so  kindly  then. 
Khrushchev  has  known  for  years  that 
in  order  to  protect  our  own  country  and 
to  protect  the  West  we  have  been  seek- 
ing to  get  the  facts  of  life  m  relation  to 
the  Kremlin  and  what  it  is  domg  We 
have  seen  the  threats.  We  have  seen 
countries  taken  over;  for  instance,  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, the  Baltic  States,  and  part  of 
Finland.  The  world  knows  that,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  fall  asleep. 

In  a  crisis-weary  world,  all  of  us  yearn 
for  the  time— yet  somewhere  in  the  un- 
iToreseeable  future — when  we  can  beat 
our  swords  Into  plowshares  and  turn  a 
vast  volume  of  resources,  manpower  and 
brainpower  to  procrrams  that  will  bene- 
fit— not  threaten  to  destroy — mankind. 
The  turn  of  world  events  at  the  Paris 
meeting,  however,  provides  us  more  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  maintaining  a 
strong  defense,  coordmated  with  our 
allies,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  and 
security. 

The  tantrums  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev—pounding the  table,  spewing  in- 
sults, shouting  threats  and  'flexing  his 
missiles" — regrettably  recalls  images  of 
tirades  and  tyrants  of  the  past.  The 
world.  I  believe,  would  rather  forget 
such  bad  memories. 

In  the  face  of  such  emotional  out- 
bursts— created  by  "cooked  up"  rather 
than  real  factors — the  thermometer 
readings  of  the  global  temperature — or 
perhap.s.  mare  accurately,  'temper" — 
regrettably  are  "shooting  up."  As  a 
world  leader,  however,  we  need— as 
President  Eisenhower  so  nobly  demon- 
strated in  Peris- to  be  calm  and  cool, 
making  reasoned  evaluations  <ai  of  the 


impact  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  antics  and 
( b  I  insofar  as  possible,  an  assessment 
of  what  it  really  means  as  a  greater 
threat  to  world  peace. 

The  Armed  Forces  Day  observances,  I 
believe,  offer  a  real  opportumty  not  to 
illustrate  counter  "rocket-rattling"  but 
rather  a  rededication  to  peace;  at  the 
same  time,  the  defense  displays  them- 
selves, I  believe,  will  be  ample  worry  to 
any  enemy  that — if  attacked — we  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  defend  our- 
selves, and  world  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord.  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  several  Armed 
Forces  Day  statements  on  its  purp>oses 
and  objectives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)rd.  as  follows: 

Armed  Forces  Day  Statements 
Robert  B,  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Treasury: 
"Oii  thla  Armed  Forces  Day.  all  Americans 
Join  In  paying  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services  who  are  mailing  such  a 
vital  contxlbutlon  to  the  strength  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country.  The  preservation  of  our 
free  way  of  life  depends  In  large  meastire 
upon  their  faithful  and  efficient  performance 
of  duty  However,  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  America  strong  rests  not  only  upon 
our  Military  Establishment,  but  also  upon  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  all  our  citizens  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous  and  progressive  economy. 
Let  us  all  go  forward,  therefore,  Ui  the  com- 
mon effort  to  build  an  America  capable  of 
playing  Ita  full  part  In  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace" 

WUber  M  Brucker,  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
"The  US.  Army  proudly  joins  In  the  ob- 
servance of  Armed  Forces  Day.  Designated 
for  public  celebration  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  Is  a  fitting  reminder  of  the  civilian-mili- 
tary teamwork  that  has  played— and  will  con- 
tinue to  p.ay — such  an  essential  part  In  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  Ufa  " 

W  B  Frimke.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  "The 
Armed  Forces  Day  slogan,  'Power  for  Peace.' 
means  not  only  the  military  might  of  the 
United  States  but  the  power  of  178  million 
Americans— aware  of  their  responsibilities — 
working  dally  within  the  framework  of  our 
Constitution  to  maintain  freedom  and  bring 
about  a  lasting  world  peace.  We  of  the 
Navy — which  steadfastly  upholds  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace — Invite  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  with  us  on  Armed  Forces  Day 
1960." 

Dudley  C.  Sharp,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
"Armed  Forces  Day  gives  all  Americans  an 
opportunity  to  join  In  grateful  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  military  services 
We  acknowledee  that  their  strength  Is  oiu- 
best  hope  of  peace  and  our  assurance  of 
survival.  On  this  day  the  Air  Force  salutes 
Its  sister  services,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  Also,  the  Air  Force  opens 
Its  bases  to  the  public  and  Is  glad  to  welcome 
Its  many  friends  so  that  they  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  Air  Force  and  the 
part  It  plays  In  the  defense  of  oui  country 
and  our  allies" 

Gen.  N.  P  Twining.  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  "To  an  important  extent  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Armed  Forces  is  dependent 
upon  the  Intelligent  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  The  observance  of  Armed  Forces 
Day  Is  one  of  the  traditional  opportunities 
for  the  men  and  women  In  uniform  to  ex- 
plain and  demonstrate  to  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans the  adequacy  of  our  equipment,  train- 
ing, and  combat  strength.  An  honest  ap- 
praisal of  our  defenses  should  convince  the 
public  that  we  are  using,  and  will  continue 
to  use,  our  available  resources  to  the  b«st 
advantage  In  our  national  Interest  " 
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Gen.  L.  L.  Lemnltzer.  Chief  of  Staff,  US 
Army:  "Eich  year.  Armed  Forces  Day  offers 
the  Ameri  -an  people  an  opportunity  to  see 
at  flrsthaitd  bow  their  Military  Establish- 
ment Is  a  zcompllshlng  its  missions  in  the 
defense  ol  our  Nation.  The  United  States 
Army  ext'^nds  a  cordial  Invitation  to  all 
Americans  to  visit  its  posts  and  activities 
on  Armed  Forces  Day — 1960" 

Adm.  Ajlelgh  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations: "Tie  Navy  has  made  great  strides  for- 
ward In  terhnology.  but  the  ultimate  weapon 
of  defense  is  still  the  alert,  dedicated  indi- 
vidual, bo  h  in  and  out  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
On  this  iirmed  Forces  Day  we  Invite  uur 
fellow  co>intrymen  to  visit  our  bases.  In- 
spect our  facilities,  and  meet  our  Navy  men 
and  women  In  order  that  they  may  become 
better  Informed  of  the  status  of  their  Navy." 

Gen.  Thomas  D  White.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Air  Force:  "On  this  11th  Armed  Forces  Day. 
we  In  th '  US  Air  Force  rededlcate  otir- 
selves  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
continued  peace. 

"Our  Air  Force  Is  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
aggression.  While  our  Nation  will  never 
commit  aggression,  we  must  stand  ever  ready 
to  defend  our  freedom. 

"We  saute  our  sister  services,  proud  of 
our  posltl  in  on  the  integrated  defense  team 
which  serves  to  protect  our  cherished  her- 
itage." 

Gen.  Dsvld  M.  Shoup.  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps;  "Armed  Forces  Day.  1960.  Is 
an  excelli  nt  opportunity  for  An.erlcans  to 
become  b<tter  acquainted  with  their  Armed 
Forces  an<l  wlt.h  the  vital  role  played  by  each 
of  the  services  In  maintaining  our  national 
security.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  our  Na- 
tion's amphibious  force  In  readiness,  ex- 
tends a  hsarty  'welcome  aboard'  to  one  and 
all." 

Vice  Adm.  A.  C.  Richmond.  Commandant, 
U.S.  Coas;  Guard;  "In  these  difficult  times. 
It  Is  lmp<Tatlve  that  our  Nation  maintain 
a  strong  and  efficient  Military  Establish- 
ment. I  urge,  therefore,  that  all  Americans 
take  advantage  of  this  Armed  Forces  Day 
to  find  out  what  Is  being  done  to  protect 
our  hard- won  heritage  of   freedom." 


SENATOR  WTLEY  SAYS  WASHING- 
TON WORKIX)AD  PREVENTS  HIS 
ADDRliSSING  REPUBLICAN  CON- 
VENTION, BUT  RESTATES  OFFER 
TO  CAMPAIGN  AFTER  PRIMARY 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  a  message  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Claude  Jasper,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Wisconsin: 

I  find  tiiat  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
address  F  epubllcan  convention  thin  year. 
Critical  world  sltxiatlon,  legislation  of  vital 
Interest  to  Wlscon.sln,  and  Important  week- 
end confe-ence  demand  my  presence  In  Na- 
tion's Caj  Ital.  I  stand  ready,  however,  to 
assist  af t  T  the  primary  The  year  I960 
offers  the  Republican  Party  of  WUcoiuiin  a 
new  opportunity  to  8er\e  the  people  both  In 
the  State  legislature  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  progiams  endorsed  by  the  convention 
will  go  a  1  ;ing  way  toward  showing  the  voters 
that  we  a-e  ready,  willing  and  able  to  meet 
the  econonnlc  and  political  problems  facing 
State  and  Nation.  Ours  mu.st  be  a  party  re- 
spon.'lve  io  the  challenges  of  today  With 
warmest  regards  to  all  my  friends,  I  remain. 
Sin  -erely. 


THE  SUMMIT  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  events  which  affect  the  destiny 
of  the  tT'ie  world,  with  consequences  no 


one  can  foresee,  are  naturally  absorbing 
the  attention  of  all  public-spirited  Amer- 
icans and  even  more  particularly  of  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility m  Government. 

Public  opinion  is  still  confused  and 
uncertain  as  to  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  these  events.  I  think  it 
useful  therefore  that  the  comments  on 
the  contemporary  crisis  of  three  well- 
known  and  distinguished  columnists  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  as  wide  an 
audience  as  possible,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  first,  by  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  was  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  and 
is  entitled  "First  of  All."  The  second 
is  by  James  Reston  and  published  m  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled  "The 
Summit  Tragedy."  Tlie  third  is  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Drew  Pearson,  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  entitled  "Ike's  Hopes 
Crashed  With  U-2." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  19.   1960] 

FiRjST  or  Au, 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Amid  the  wreckage,  and  as  we  recover 
from  the  shock,  the  long  work  of  rebuilding 
will   have    to   begin.     Where   must   It   begin? 

It  must  begin  at  the  point  where  the  m.06t 
critical  damage  has  been  done.  Where  Is 
that  point?  It  is  not  In  what  Mr.  Kliru- 
shchev  said  or  did  to  us.  It  Is  In  what  we 
did  to  ourselves  It  Is  that  we  "first  did  help 
to   wound    ourselves." 

The  wound  has  been  made  by  the  series 
of  blunders  on  the  gravest  matters  In  the 
highest  quarters.  These  blunders  have  not 
only  angered  the  Russians  and  wrecked  the 
Bimimlt  conference  but.  much  worse  than  aU 
that,  they  have  cast  doubt  among  our  allies 
and  among  our  own  i>eople  on  our  compe- 
tence to  lead  the  Western  alliance  on  the 
lasues  of  peace  and  war.  Mr  Khrushchev's 
harsh  and  Intemperate  language  has  pro- 
duced a  reaction  and  evoked  sjTnpathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  President.  But  we  must 
have  no  Illusions  about  the  depth  and  the 
extent  of  the  loss  of  confidence  In  American 
leadership.  In  the  judgment,  sagacity,  and 
political  competence  of  the  Government  In 
Washington. 

Tills  is  the  damage  to  which  we  must  ad- 
dress ourselves.  We  are  a  free  people,  and 
one  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  society  Is  that, 
unlike  an  unfree  society.  It  provides  a  way 
to  deal  with  error  and  correct  mistakes. 
This  Is  to  investigate,  to  criticize,  to  debate, 
and  then  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  and 
to  the  world  that  the  lessons  of  the  fiasco 
have  been  learned  and  will  be  applied. 

In  a  situation  like  ours  the  damage  to  our 
prestige  would  be  irreparable  if  we  all  ral- 
lied around  the  President  and  pretended  to 
think  that  there  was  nothing  seriously 
wrong.  For  that  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  blunders  will  not  be  corrected  but 
will  be  continued,  and  that  our  whole  people 
are  satisfied  with  bad  government.  It  Is  the 
dissenters  and  the  critics  and  the  opp>06itlon 
who  can  restore  the  world's  respect  for 
American  competence.  We  cannot  do  this 
by  pretending  that  the  incompetence  does 
not  exist. 

These  are  hard  words.  Bi_*  In  what  other 
word.5  shall  we  describe  the  performance  on 
Sunday  night  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  Is  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  President's  ad- 
visers, ordered  a  worldwide  alert  of  American 


combat  forces?  On  Sunday  night  Mr.  Mac- 
mlllan  and  General  De  Gaulle  were  stlU 
struggling  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  affair 
of  the  spy  plane.  Yet  this  was  the  time 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  "stage 
a  worldwide  readiness  exercise"  which, 
though  not  the  last  stage  before  actual  war. 
Is  one  of  the  preliminary  stages  to  It. 

Why  Sunday  of  all  days?  This  blunder 
was  not  the  work  of  some  forgotten  colonel 
on  a  Turkish  airfield.  This  was  the  work 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  timing  of  the  "exercise"  was  Just 
a  shade  worse  than  sending  off  the  U-2  on 
Its  perilous  mission  2  weeks  before  the  sum- 
mit. The  timing  of  the  so-called  exercl.se 
ma:kes  no  sense  whatever.  For  If  the  alert 
was  concerned  with  a  possible  siu-prlse  at- 
tack, when  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
could  there  be  lers  danger  of  a  s'urprisc  at- 
tack on  the  Western  World  than  when  Mr  K. 
In  person  was  In  Paris? 

UnhappUy.  too.  Secretary  Gates'  "exercise" 
was  just  about  as  Incompetently  adminis- 
tered at  the  top  as  was  the  affair  of  the  spy 
plane.  This  time,  it  appears,  the  top  people 
forgot  to  say  anything  about  the  "exercise" 
to  their  press  officers  who  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  and  were  not  even  in  their  offices, 
when  the  public  was  being  frightened  by  the 
"exercise  " 

A  great  government  faced  with  &  most  for- 
midable adversary.  Itself  the  leader,  cham- 
pion, and  malnsrtay  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  cannot  be  conducted  In  stich  a  reck- 
less and  haphazard  way.  That  Is  the  dam- 
age that  first  must  be  repaired  before  we 
can  begin  to  deal  with  the  general  Interna- 
tional wreckage,  and  to  regain  our  confidence 
In  ourselves. 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times) 

The  SrMMrr  Tragidt — Bkeakdowm  or  Par- 
let  Shakes  World's  Fatth  in  Wisdom  of 
Top  Leaders 

iBy  James  Reston) 

Pa*is.  May  18. — The  tragedy  of  the  Paris 
Conference,  which  ended  tonight.  Is  that  It 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  world  In  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  two  nations 
that  hold   the  key  to  war  and   peace. 

What  troubled  Paris  tonight  was  not  pri- 
marily what  President  Eisenhower  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  would  do  now — which  no- 
body knows — but  the  realization  that  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  are 
also  the  least  experienced  of  the  great 
(Mwers;  both  subject  to  the  element  of  acci- 
dent, to  the  Ingrained  habits  of  the  past 
and  to  the  whims  of  personal  pride  and 
caprice. 

This  was  the  conference  that  everyone 
lost.  It  did  something  no  one  thought  pos- 
sible: It  outfalled  the  Paris  Conference  of 
1919.  Aft«r  41  years  President  Elsenhower, 
Premier  Khrushchev,  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan.  and  President  de  GauUe  made  Wil- 
son. Clemenceau.  Lloyd  George,  and  Orlando 
locjk  good. 

It  was  this  sense  of  uncertainty  about  the 
giants  of  the  world  that  dominated  the 
atmosphere  in  Paris  today.  Here  was  Mr. 
Khrushchev  this  afternoon  In  the  great  hall 
of  the  Palais  de  Chaillot  shouting  at  the 
West,  paying  deference  to  the  glowering  Mar- 
shal Rodlon  Y.  Mallnovsky  on  his  left  and 
threatening  to  smash  American  planes  like 
an  Impudent  cat  against   a  wail. 

KISENHOWKI   SILENT  AND   ANGST 

Here,  too,  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  angry  and  silent,  visiting  cathedrals 
while  his  allies  prtdseti  his  dignity  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  failure  of  hie  last  great 
chance  for  an  East- West  accommodation,  but 
condemned  in  private  his  absent-minded  be- 
havior on  the  reconnaissance  flights  over  th« 
Soviet  Union. 
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Everyone  was  trying  to  be  very  consider- 
ate and  hopeful  about  the  mess,  but  all  had 
to  admit  It  waa  a  mess,  brought  on  by  the 
unplanned  blunders  of  Washington  and  the 
savage  planned  reaction  of  Moecow 

The  general  reaction  to  the  two  men  was 
quite  different.  One  was  restrained,  the 
other  was  violent:  one  was  silent  and  defen- 
sive today,  the  other  loud  and  offensive. 

One  was  trying  to  remove  misunderstand- 
ings, the  other  was  exploiting  them.  But  the 
main  point  was  that  both  were  shaking  the 
world,  one  by  accident  and  the  other  by 
design. 

The  nub  of  the  whole  thing  seemed  to 
be  that  both  President  Elsenhower  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev,  for  different  reasons,  had 
lost  control  over  the  direction  of  the  im- 
mense power  they  are  supposed  to  govern. 

The  fact  that  the  President  came  here 
and  announced  that  he  grounded  all  flights 
over  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  rest  of  his 
term  In  office  Is  clear  enough  proof  that,  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  of  these  flights 
at  this  sensitive  moment,  he  would  not  have 
approved  the  flight  of  the  U-2  that  was 
downed  In  Soviet  territory  on  May  I. 

CON7IDENCX    IN    UNrrED    STATES    SKAKXN 

The  President  has  conceded  this  here  In 
his  private  talks  with  Mr.  Macmlllan  and 
General  De  Gauile.  They  do  not  condemn 
his  objective  or  his  personal  motives;  in  fact, 
he  Is  so  obviously  disappointed  by  the  mel- 
ancholy turn  of  events  since  the  sky-spy  case 
that  the  British  and  French  leaders  are  more 
sympathetic  to  him  now  than  ever  i)efore. 
Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  control  and  dis- 
cipline over  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
by  General  Elsenhower,  and  the  failure  of  the 
State  Department  to  retain  civil  authority 
over  the  administration's  intelligence-gath- 
ering activities  have  Inevitably  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  Allies  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Nation  that  Is  their  primary  line  of 
defense 

Mr.  Khrushchev  loet  control  too.  appar- 
ently for  different  reasons.  General  Elsen- 
hower led  his  party  out  of  isolationism,  but 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  engaged  in  the 
even  more  delicate  operation  of  fraternizing 
with   the  "capitalist   enemy." 

By  doing  so,  he  was  going  against  the  mili- 
tant Communist  philosophy  that  nothing 
matters  except  the  class  struggle.  Many  of 
his  own  powerful  associates  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  Central  Committee  apparently 
did  not  approve  of  the  manner  In  which  he 
was  hobnobbing  with  the  capitalists,  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  felt  that  this  whole 
process  of  Itinerant  good  fellowship  was 
bound  to  create  what  they  called  Ideological 
confusion  within  the  Communist  world. 

So  long  as  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
might  sweet  talk  the  Russians  Into  West 
Berlin,  his  Jaunts  were  tolerated.  But  when 
this  dream  began  to  fall,  and  particularly 
when  it  was  discovered  that  President  Elsen- 
hower was  responsible  for  sending  the  D-2's 
over  Soviet  territory,  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  felt  here,  demanded 
change — with  or  without  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
approval. 

Western  leaders  who  were  present  at  the 
Monday  meeting  at  the  Elysee  Palace  with 
Mr  Khrushchev  got  the  Impression  that  the 
Premier  was  nervous  and  perhaps  even  a 
little  unhappy  in  his  about-face  role.  But 
by  this  afternoon,  he  was  as  hard  as  Vyache- 
slav  M.  Molotov  and  as  vivid  and  vitupera- 
tive as  Andrei  Y.  Vlshlnsky. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  saw  Paris 
be  was  the  benign  and  Jovial  Mr  K.  He 
made  a  special  point  then  with  President  de 
Oaulle  that  their  conversations  should  be 
held  without  anyone  present  except  the  In- 
terprstora. 


JDVI.'^LITT    IS    PUT    ASIDE 

This  weeH  all  was  changed.  The  Jovial 
Mr  K  became  the  arm-waving  naughty  Nik, 
and  Marshal  Malinovsky  was  there  as  a  wit- 
ness of  his  avery  word  and  move,  even  when 
Mr  Khrushohev  said  goodby  to  President  de 
Oaulle. 

None  of  this  was  missed  by  the  press  of 
the  world  ot  the  diplomatic  corps  of  Paris, 
and  the  Inevitable  reaction  was  not  only 
that  the  gUnts  were  quarreling — which  al- 
ways terrifies  the  world — but  that  they  were 
blundering  tn  a  most  extraordinary  way. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  Mr  Khru- 
shchev after  he  got  well  into  his  new  role 
He  overplayed  every  card  he  had  He  was 
rude  and  primitive.  He  was  not  only  a  boor, 
but  what  is  worse  in  Paris,  he  was  a  bore 
And  instead  of  splitting  the  Allies,  he  even 
drove  the  peess  of  London  and  Paris  to  the 
President's  SMpport,  which  is  not  easy  to  do. 

There  are  the  things  that  have  spread 
the  feeling  of  uneasiness  about  the  leader- 
ship of  the  jreat  powers.  The  two  men  who 
started  out  to  reduce  tensions  ended  up  by 
Increasing  tbem  here  In  Paris,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  la  how  far  the  present  "dukes- 
up"  attitude  will  go. 

About  this,  no  one  really  knows,  probably 
not  even  Mr,  Khrushchev.  POr  until  he  gets 
back  to  Moscow  and  reports  to  the  Central 
Committee,  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  what 
will  happen  to  Berlin,  or  for  that  matter 
what  will  happen  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May   19,   1960 1 

IiCE'3  Hopes  Crashed  WrrH  U-2 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  lot  more  than  a  for- 
mer Air  Force  officer  and  some  photfjs  of 
Soviet  airplanes  came  down  with  that  U-2 
plane  May  1  flying  1.300  miles  Inside  Rus- 
sian borders.  With  It  came  down  Ikes  great- 
est ambition  and.  more  Important,  man- 
kind's hopes  for  better  understanding  and 
eventual  world  peace  Also  gone  agllmmer- 
ing  may  be  the  Republican  chances  of  elect- 
ing a  President  in  November. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  greatest  ambition  after 
40  years  as  a  military  man  was  to  go  down 
In  history  as  a  builder  of  peace. 

This  became  more  and  more  apparent  to 
those  who  talked  to  the  President  weekly  at 
his  legislative  conferences  in  Washington 
and  to  Republican  Party  leaders.  One  of 
them  conflded  shortly  before  the  summit 
conference  here  that  It  was  difficult  to  get 
the  President  to  concentrate  on  domestic 
problems  any  more.  When  the  subjects  of 
water  pollutaon.  education,  and  taxes  were 
raised  in  conferences  Ike  would  listen  Impa- 
tiently and  then  change  the  subject  to  for- 
eign aid  or  international  problems. 

When  THWtTSTON  Morton.  Republican  na- 
tional chairman,  tried  to  persuade  Mr. 
Elsenhower  to  take  Vice  President  Nixon 
to  the  summit,  he  urged  that  NrxoN  go  from 
its  start  to  the  finish  Ike  flatly  refused, 
finally  compromised  that  Nixon  come  as  a 
standby,  all  of  which  caused  the  frank  GOP 
chairman  to  exclaim  to  friends  "This  guy 
doe8n"t  seem  to  know  that  we've  got  to  win 
an  election      All  he's  interested  in  Is  peace?" 

HPPES     CO     glimmering 

All  this  of  course  has  now  gone  glimmer- 
ing— both  political  hopes  and  personal  peace 
hopes — gone  with  the  flights  of  Pilot  Francis 
Gary  Powers  over  Russia 

Regardless  of  the  considerable  fumbling 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  there  are 
two  great  things  Ike  has  had  as  a  salesman 
for  peace.  Osie  i.s  his  backgroimd  as  a  mili- 
tary man  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
sell  better  relations  with  Russia  to  the  iso- 
lationists aiKl  the  OOP  doubters  as  could 
few  other  American  leaders 


Second,  Ike  has  hi\d  the  smile,  the  per- 
sonality, the  gestures  that  won  milHons  of 
people  to  his  support  The  Spaniards  have 
a  word  for  this  contagious  charm:  sympntlco 
Ike  had  It  and  used  it  effectively  to  win 
friends  for  the  United  States  all  over  the 
world.  Recently  he  confided  to  OOP  leaders 
that  he  planned  two  more  trljis  abroad  fol- 
lowing the  scheduled,  now  canceled,  trip 
through  Ru.ssia  before  his  term  ended  He 
loved  this  type  of  international  salesmanship 
and  wanted  to  devote  to  It  the  rest  of  his 
months  as  President 

However,  big  dreams  are  sometimes  up>eet 
by  small  details  And  bad  administration 
shows  also  that  no  man  can  serve  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  a  part-time 
basis 

LOOSE    ADMINISTRATION 

Fi)r  7  years  extremely  efficient  Press  Secre- 
tary Jim  Hagerty  plus  a  sympathetic  Ameri- 
can press  have  been  glossing  over  the  fact 
that  President  Elsenhower  doesnt  know  what 
Is  going  on  in  a  large  part  of  his  administra- 
tion and  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  any  man 
to  be  an  effective  President  yet  8f)end  several 
days  every  week  away  relaxing  at  golf  and 
almost  every  evening  relaxing  over  a  bridge 
table 

Franklin  Roosevelt  spent  almost  every 
night  until  1  am  In  private  study  Mr 
Truman  knew  the  Intimate  details  of  gov- 
ernment as  few  others  in  his  administration. 
On  the  eve  of  such  an  Important  conference 
as  the  summit  h»re,  with  great  hopes  for 
permanent  pepce  at  stake,  they  would  have 
required  that  all  flights  over  the  Soviet 
Union  be  cleared  with  the  White  House  But 
the  looseness  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion permitted  the  left  hand  to  do  what  the 
right  hand  knew  not. 

The  tragedy  of  this  great  anticlimax  to 
President  Eisenhower's  fine  work  for  peace 
is  that  we  have  been  posing  as  moral  leaders 
of  the  world  and  as  custodian  of  honesty  and 
righteousness  We  have  caught  many  Soviet 
spies,  but  catching  spies  doesn't  absolve  us 
from  getting  caught  spying  And  once  we 
were  caught,  all  the  Madison  Avenue  tech- 
niques which  had  been  so  effective  in  selling 
Mr  Elsenhower  in  election  campaigns  seemed 
to  evaporate. 

We  liave  let  the  Russians  outpropagandize 
us  at  every  turn.  Even  here  in  Paris  the 
Ru-sslans  got  the  first  headlines  Monday  by 
Lssumg  their  ultimatum  before  Hagerty,  sup- 
posedly trained  In  the  beet  newspaper  and 
Madison  Avenue  techniques,  could  get  his 
statement  to  the  American  press. 


THE  DEJPARTMENT  OP  MODERN  AND 
CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES.  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  summation  of  the  record  of 
a  very  outstanding  department  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  the  department 
of  modein  and  classical  languages.  The 
dynamic  head  of  this  department  of  the 
university  is  Dr.  A.  J   Dickman. 

This  summation  records  the  partici- 
pation of  the  special  students  in  the  Ful- 
bright  exchange  program  during  recent 
years.  Considering  the  relatively  lim- 
ited numbers  of  student*  coming  under 
Dr  Dickman's  tutelage  at  the  university, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  by  the  high  per- 
centage who  have  met  the  severe  require- 
ments of  the  Pulbright  program  and  who 
have  repre.sented  both  our  University  of 
Wyoming  and  the  United  States  very 
effectively  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  summa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WtOMINO  PORKICN  LANCUAGr  Bm-LrTTN 

(Editor.  Adolphe  J  Dickman) 

(Published  by  the  Department  of  Mr>dern  and 
Classical  Languages.  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. Laramie,  Wyo     spring  1960) 

GOOD  HEWS     rULBRICHT  AWARDS  OF  LANGUAGE 
STUDENTS  FOR   1960— «1 

The  department  of  modem  and  classical 
languages  is  happy  to  announce  that  three 
of  our  students  have  been  granted  Pulbright 
•Cholarshlps  for  the  year  I960  61 

Miss  Kay  Kepler,  from  Laramie,  Wyo.,  ma- 
jor in  axjlogy  and  minor  in  French,  will  study 
at  the  University  of  Melbourne  In  Melbourne. 
Australia 

Miss  Katherlne  Ann  Wells,  from  Kansas 
City.  Mo  ,  major  in  art  and  minor  In  Span- 
ish, win  study  at  the  Central  University  In 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Miss  Patricia  O'Mella,  from  Rawlins.  Wyo., 
major  in  French  and  minor  in  Spanish,  will 
study  at  tlie  University  of  BesanQon,  France 

These  students  are  proof  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  graduates  continue  to  re- 
ceive excellent  preparation  in  their  studies 
and  are  able  to  compete  with  the  best  In  the 
country 

We  are  listing  below  those  University  of 
Wyoming  graduates  who  have  received  pre- 
vious Pulbright  awards  In  foreign  lands: 

Byrl  D  Carey,  Jr,,  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  1950-^51 

Michel  Hoch.  University  of  Paris,  Prance, 
1952-53, 

Beverly  Rogers,  University  of  Nancy, 
Prance   1952-53 

Elizabeth  Beresford,  University  of  Rennec, 
France,  1952-53 

Virginia  Evans,  University  of  Bordeaux, 
Prance,  1953-54 

Stanley  Brooks,  University  of  Rennes, 
Prance,  1954-55     Appointed  lecturer,  1955-56 

Sally  Jackson,  University  of  Bordeaux, 
Prance,  1956-56. 

Robert  J  Hall,  University  of  London,  Lon- 
don. England,  1955-56. 

Larry  S  Slotta,  Delft  Technical  University, 
Delft.  Holland.  1956-57 

Thomas  L  Hanks,  University  of  Paris, 
Prance.  1956-67. 

Robert  Mahoney,  University  of  Oslo.  Nor- 
way. 1957-58 

Donald  Erlcksen,  New  South  Wales  Uni- 
versity of  Technology.  Sidnev.  Australia, 
1957^58 

Mary  Lee  Herman,  University  of  Durham. 
England.  1958-59. 

John  B  Morgan,  Delft  Technical  Univer- 
sity. Delft,  Holland,  1958-59. 

Barbara  Smith,  University  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  Prance.  1958-59  Appointed  lecturer. 
University  of  Grenoble.  Prance.  1959-60. 

Don  M  Ricks.  Bristol  University.  Bristol, 
England, 1959-60 

Joan  Anderson,  University  of  OkIo,  Norway. 
1959-60 

Robert  Sulllns,  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Ports. 
Franre.  195»-60. 

We  should  like  also  to  mention  that  Dar- 
lene  Huhtala,  graduated  in  1950.  won  a 
French  Government  award  as  asslstante 
d'Anglals  at  the  Collie  de  Jeunee  Fllles  at 
Amiens.  Prance,  for  1951-52  Charles  .Sar- 
gent, Jr  .  graduated  In  1958.  received  a 
Rotary  scholarship  for  the  year  195&-60  to 
study  economics  at  the  University  of  Lyons. 
France;  his  major  was  economics,  his  minor. 
French.  Hjalma  Person,  graduated  in  1958, 
won  a  Scandinavian  seminar  scholarship  for 
195&-60  to  study  In  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries; her  major  was  art,  her  minor.  French 
Jaraea  Couch,  who  graduated  in  1947.  won  a 
Mexican  Government  award  for  2  years  of 
study  at  the  National  University  of  Mexico 


after  obtaining  In  1948  his  master  of  arts  de- 
gree in  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. 


HOW  TO  TUNE  IN  ON  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  an  informed  public  opinion 
in  all  tiie  countries  of  the  free  world 
is  emphasized  by  the  recent  collapse  of 
summit  talks  in  Paris.  In  this  process 
of  getting  the  facts  to  the  people  of  all 
the  countries,  including  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  radio  is  an  indispensable 
Instrument.  Shortwave  radio  particu- 
larly makes  possible  intercontinental 
communication.  By  this  means  there  is 
an  exchange  between  our  people  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on  points 
of  view,  approaches  to  international 
problems  and  also  their  cultures  and 
characters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  listening 
to  worldwide  shortwave  broadcasts,  en- 
titled "How  To  Tune  in  on  the  World," 
by  Arihur  Settel,  which  appeared  in 
Pageant  magazine  for  May,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    To    TXTNE    IN    ON    THE    WORLO 

(By  Arthur  Settel) 

If  you'd  like  Intelligence  reports  direct 
from  behind  the  iron  Curtain — 

Or  the  Inside  information  explaining  those 
Incomprehensible  headlines  from  Laos  and 
the  Chinese -Indian  border — 

If  you  enjoy  live  entertainment  from  such 
exotic  spots  as  Nyasaland.  Quito  or  Cairo,  a 
ringside  seat  at  a  real -life  drama  of  rescue 
at  sea,  a  listening  post  in  the  war  of  nerves 
as  the  great  powers  hammer  away  at  one 
another — 

All  you  need  are : 

1  A  shortwave  radio  set. 
3.  TTie  patience  of  Job 

S.  The  stamina  to  go  without  sleep  In- 
definitely. 

4  An  ever-loving  wife  willing  to  go  visiting 
alone,  sleep  alone,  virtually  live  alone. 

5  A  soundproof  den  where  you  can  fiddle 
with  static-laden  frequencies  without  bring- 
ing the  house  down   on   your  head. 

These  are  the  requirements  of  the  bona 
fide  shortwave  radio  listener  who  seriously 
undertakes  to  become  an  eavesdropper.  You 
win  not  need : 

1.  Knowledge  of  any  language  except  your 
own — English. 

2  A  skyscraplng  antenna  built  at  stagger- 
ing cost  on  the  roof  of  your  home 

3.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  electronics. 

The  rewards  for  the  conscientious  listener 
to  shortwave  are  varied.  Whether  it's  tom- 
tom music  from  Ng'oma.  hot  jazz  from  Mos- 
cow, or  the  chimes  of  London's  Big  Ben- 
it's  all  for  free,  available  in  unlimited 
volume.  There  are  analyses  of  political  prob- 
lems from  sources  of  every  hue  in  the  spec- 
trum; commentaries  on  architecture,  reli- 
gion, rock  'n'  roll:  folksy  chatter  and  banter- 
ing tidbits;  anniversary  celebrations,  inter- 
views and  book  reviews — from  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  You  can  eavesdrop  on  fatuous 
chit-chat  among  radio  hams,  ship-to-shore 
telephone  calls,  exchanges  between  com- 
mercial airline  pilots  and  their  control 
towers. 

Shortwave  listening  has  been  compared  to 
photography:  you  get  as  much  out  of  It  as 
you  put  Into  It.  You  can  buy  a  short- 
wave receiver  for  as  little  as  $26  (RCA) ,  or  a 


shortwave  transistor  r>ortable  for  as  much  as 
$275  ( Zenith  i .  Shortwave  listening  com- 
bines the  features  of  travel  without  motion, 
rubber-necking  without  fear  of  detection. 

But  perhaps  its  greatest  dividend  is  the 
power  it  gives  you  to  ransack  the  world's 
most  elaborate  and  exp>ensive  storehouse  of 
ideas — elaborate  because  virtually  every  cul- 
ture known  to  man  is  ceaselessly  airing  Its 
views  these  days;  expensive  because  sending 
shortwave — as  opposed  to  receiving — costs, 
a  very  pretty  penny 

The  United  St,ates,  for  instance — one  of 
the  smaller  spenders — has  appropriated 
$22  3  million  this  year  to  operate  the  Voice 
of  America  84  hours  a  day  in  all  languages. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  it£  satellites  are  on 
the  airwaves  387  hours  a  day  in  all  lan- 
guages, at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $170 
million.  European.  Latin  American,  African 
and  Asian  Governments  have  lower  time 
and  money  budgets,  but  all  consider  short- 
wave broadcasts  vitally  Important  to  their 
information,  propaganda  and  communica- 
tions programs 

So  within  the  span  of  a  single-evening's 
monitoring,  your  shortwave  will  bring  you 
the  following  typical  mishmash  of  program- 
ing: German  language  lessons;  a  Bible  les- 
son from  the  Andes;  a  biography  of  Nlklla 
Khrushchev  from  Moscow;  a  discussion  of 
country  houses  from  London;  yodellng  from 
Switzerland:  a  talk  on  astrology  from  Ma- 
drid, and  a  police  call  from  your  own  neigh- 
borhood 

The  most  Important  listening  usually 
comes  after  dark,  when  the  air  is  suddenly 
shot  through  with  verbal  fireworks.  The 
not -so-cold  war  warms  up  perceptibly  as 
words  and  Ideas  rather  than  bullets  and 
bombs  fly  crazlly  In  the  great  artillery  duel 
between  East  and  West.  With  your  dials 
twirling,  you  hear  the  most  dramatic  strug- 
gle In  history  for  the  minds  of  men. 

Although  there  are  no  nerve-rasping  com- 
mercials on  International  shortwave,  there 
Is  hardly  a  broadcast  without  a  hard  or 
soft  sell  behind  it — sometimes  shyly  peeping 
out  from  under  a  thin  veil  of  kultur  At 
other  times,  the  propaganda  is  so  obvious 
that  it  will  send  your  blood  pressure  soaring. 
Radio  Moscow's  gems,  for  instance,  are 
particularly  maddening.  Broadcasting  on  15 
to  24  frequencies  simultaneously.  Radio 
Moscow  can  perform  breathtaking  acrobatics 
In  Its  policy  postures  Take,  for  Instance, 
the    case   of    Richard   Nixon. 

Until  his  visit  last  yecu-  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, where  he  officially  opened  the  VS  ex- 
hibition, the  Vice  President  was  among  the 
top  10  on  Moscow's  hate  parade,  second  only 
to  J  Edgar  Hoover  In  the  number  of  times 
he  was  denounced  for  his  views  on  Soviet 
expansionist  alms  and  communism  In  gen- 
eral. But  when  It  served  the  Kremlin's  pur- 
pose. Nixon's  name  was  dropped  from  antl- 
Amerlcan  broadcasts,  and  his  statements 
paying  tribute  to  Russian  Industrial  prog- 
ress and  the  people's  desire  for  peace  were 
freely  quoted.  For  the  time  being.  Nixon 
was  no  longer  included  among  the  rxiling 
circles  bent  on  atomic  war.  The  erstwhile 
"missile  rattler"  was  now  "well  Informed," 
"a  believer  In  coexistence." 

But  once  he  had  returned  home.  Nixon 
again — on  Russian  radio — resumed  his  role 
as  provocateur,  supporter  of  the  policy  of 
encirclement,  and  a  member  In  good  stand- 
ing of  the  ruling  circles  driving  America 
toward  the  brink.  Moscow  Radio  was  back 
in  form. 

While  others  heard  about  it  secondhand, 
the  shortwave  listener  was  treated  directly 
to  Moscow  Radio's  best  example  of  the  hard 
sell  when  Premier  Nlklta  KSirushchev  toured 
the  United  States  last  September  Amer- 
ican shortwave  listeners  were  told  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  peaceful  Intentions,  but  every 
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broadcast  Incliided  •  clear  threat  that  the 
Kremlin  was  ready  to  fight  to  hare  Its  way, 
and  bad  the  tneana  to  do  so. 

And  what  did  the  programs  beamed  to 
Russia  BAj7  (This  Is  an  advantage  of  short- 
wave listening — not  even  the  Kremlin  can 
prevent  eavesdropping  ) 

"America  la  a  rich,  capitalist  country." 
said  a  Captain  VaslUyev  over  Radio  Volga 
early  In  September  in  a  program  Intended 
for  Russians.  "But  It  Is  a  paradise  only  for 
a  small  number  of  Imperialist  magnates. 
The  billionaires  use  the  money  they  make 
from  sucking  the  blood  of  the  workers  tor 
golden  bathtubs,  swimming  p>ools  filled  with 
champagne,  and  carousing." 

Such  statements  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  Premier  Khrushchev  was  deliver- 
ing In  New  York.  Washington.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Detroit. 

What  are  the  short-wave  broadcasts — most 
of  them  government-sponsored — trying  to 
sell  MB  that  we  don't  already  have?  The  Rus- 
sians, the  Red  Chinese,  the  Czechs,  the  Ru- 
manians are  all,  of  course,  trying  to  sell  us 
communism.  But  what  about  the  naughty 
songs  coming  to  us  over  the  airwaves  from 
Paris;  the  opera  from  Rome;  the  symphonies 
from  West  Oermany;  the  folk  songs  from 
Mexico;  the  travel  talks  from  Montreal? 
Chiefly,  they  are  designed  to  acquaint  lis- 
teners with  the  broadcasting  country;  per- 
haps entice  us  to  go  there  one  day  and 
spend  a  vacation — and  some  dollars. 

With  all  this  mass  persuasion  going  on, 
language  Is  no  clue  to  the  Identity  of  the 
country  whose  broadcast  youYe  hearing.  A 
Russian -language  newscast  La  usually  the 
Voice  of  America  trying  to  catch  some  ears 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Polish-language  broad- 
casts come  from  London.  Greek-language 
broadcasts  from  Warsaw,  discussions  in 
Turkish  from  Bucharest  in  Riunanla. 

Radio  National  de  Bspafia  in  Madrid  broad- 
casts tn  Chinese;  Radio  Luxembourg  in 
Hungarian.  Radlotelevision  Itallana  trans- 
mits in  34  European  languages,  plus  Hindi, 
Urdu.  Bengali,  and  Esperanto.  The  Vatican 
City  Radio — perhaps  moat  logically  of  all — 
programs  in  Latin.  Radio  Cairo  broadcasts 
In  Hebrew  to  Israel,  althoxigh  the  Egyptian 
Oovemment,  which  owns  the  station,  doesn't 
ofllciaJly  recognize  Israel's  existence. 

But  you  can't  twirl  the  dial  without 
bumping  into  a  program  that  Is  perfectly 
understandable  to  you.  because  nearly  every 
country  In  the  shortwave  business  bro«d- 
casta  part  of  the  time  In  Snglish. 

So.  if  the  ocHTiy  comedy  and  the  contrlTed 
dnuna  of  dcumertlc  television  begins  to  p«Il. 
If  you  beoome  weary  oi  giant,  economy -slie, 
commercial  commercials — get  a  shortwave 
radio  set.  TouTl  find  uncontrlved  drama, 
unconsdoua  comedy,  and  a  wide,  wide  world 
ready  to  entertain  you.  confoimd  you.  or 
tavlte  you  to  visit  lovely  Tanganyika  and 
exotic  Singapore. 


A  GARDEN 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  why  do  people  put  a  geranium, 
or  a  lily,  in  the  window  instead  of  a  book, 
or  a  photograph,  or  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing? Why  do  people  plant  morning 
glories  and  lilac  bushes  and  rose  bushes 
In  their  meager  yards?  Why  do  men 
who  have  achieved  a  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence and  a  competence  buy  a  place 
In  the  country?  What  is  there  about  the 
country  which  draws  the  majority  of 
mankind  like  a  magnet,  even  if  all  their 
days  have  been  spent  in  the  roar  and 
dust  and  smoke  of  a  great  city? 


The  answer  Is  found  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Bible : 

And  the  Lofd  Qod  planted  a  garden  east- 
ward in  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed. 

Man  has  never  been  able  to  throw  off 
the  influence  of  that  early  environment. 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
In  the  first  White  days  of  the  world. 

And  set  there  an  angel  warden 
In  a  garment  of  light  enfurled. 

So  near  to  the  peace  of  Heaven, 
The  hawk  might  nest  with  the  wren; 

For  there,  in  the  cool  of  the  even. 
God  walked  with  the  first  of  men. 

And  I  dream  that  these  garden  closes. 

With  their  shade  and  their  sun-flecked  sod. 

And  their  lilies  and  bowers  of  roocs, 
Were  laid  by  the  hand  of  Qod. 

The  kiss  of  the  svm  for  pardon. 

The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth — 
One  is  nearer  God's  heart  In  a  garden 

Than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 


EXTENSION"  OP  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
fMr.  Hill],  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  for  the  spe- 
cial attention  and  leadership  he  has 
given  to  the  Library  Services  bill.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  in  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  and  introduced  leg- 
islation giving  status  to  library  services. 
As  chairman  of  our  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  he  has  sup- 
ported funds  necessary  to  operate  and 
broaden  this  program. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  others  in 
sponsoring  a  2830.  extending  the  Li- 
brary ServicQs  Act  of  1956  for  5  addi- 
tional years.  The  original  act  will  ex- 
pire in  1961.  and  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  a  bill — 
S.  2830 — to  extend  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  been 
of  great  t>enetflt  to  many  rural  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  pace  of  modem  living. 
with  changes  and  discoveries  of  far- 
reaching  importance  occurring  almost 
daily,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  mak- 
ing current  information  available  to  all 
segments  of  cwr  population  who  want  to 
form  their  opinions  based  on  actual 
facts.  The  rural  services  libraries  are 
meeting  these  objectives  for  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  population,  and  at  the 
local  level  they  are  received  with  ever 
Increasing  enthusiasm.  While  we  are 
making  greal  progress  in  bringing  li- 
brary services  to  more  people,  there  are 
millions  who  do  not  now  have  access  to 
local  public  libraries.  Many  of  these 
people  come  from  rural  families  who 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
greater  knowledge  and  improve  them- 
selves through  books  and  other  informa- 
tion obtainable  only  through  the  Library 
service  program.  A  5-year  extension  of 
this  program  would  maintain  existing 
programs  and  would  assist  In  extending 
this  service  to  new  areas. 


Mr.  President,  this  program  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government,  State  govern- 
ments, and  local  communities  in  filling 
a  basic  need  by  assisting  rural  communi- 
ties in  improving  their  educational  op- 
portunities. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  librarians  in  the  local  areas  who 
have  helped  to  guide  this  program  to 
assure  its  success.  I  would  also  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
without  compensation  on  the  boards  of 
public  libraries  These  outstanding 
leaders  have  given  unselfishly  of  their 
time  and  efforts  in  making  library  serv- 
ices available  to  thousands  of  local  com- 
munities who  would  otherwl«!e  be  de- 
pj  ived  of  this  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially  proud 
of  the  fine  library  program  we  have  in 
Mississippi.  It  is  growing.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  expansion  of  this  program 
into  many  new  areas  of  our  State.  Since 
January  1957,  14  Mississippi  coimties 
have  added  new  Ubrary  services,  13 
counties  have  access  to  bookmobile  serv- 
ice for  the  first  time.  6  new  raulticounty 
library  systems  have  been  created,  and 
32  towns  have  public  libraries  for  the 
first  tune  Alao  many  of  the  existing  li- 
brary services  have  been  expanded  and 
modernized  Of  significant  Importance 
is  the  statewide  book  pool  which  has 
been  established  to  furnish  a  clearing- 
house for  unusual  and  duplicate  book 
titles. 

Our  local  leaders  cooperating  with 
State  and  Federal  library  services  have 
done  an  exceptional  Job  in  developing 
this  program. 

I  predict  that  with  the  passage  of 
S.  2830  more  people  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service.  It  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  educational  program  and 
make  possible  a  better  way  of  life  for 
millions  of  our  people. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  the 
full  and  unanimous  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bxislness? 


CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  AND 
FEDERAL  SERVICE 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President.  Bos- 
well  B  Perkin."?,  although  a  relatively 
young  man,  has  compiled  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  as  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  as  a  former  coun- 
sel to  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 
He  has  been  active  in  numerous  legal 
activities  and  is  presently  a  partner  In  a 
leading  New  York  law  firm. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
on  the  Federal  conflict  of  Interest  laws 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Perkuis  supplied  im- 
portant leadership  in  the  compilation  of 
a  comprehensive  report  entitled  "Con- 
flict of  Interest  and  Federal  Service." 
The  legislative  recommendations  in  this 
report  have  been  embodied  in  a  bill  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  <S.  3080).  The 
report  is  considered  a  milestone  In  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  complex  Issues  In  this 
field. 
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Recently,  Mr.  Perkins  discussed  the 
recommendations  of  his  bar  association 
committee  in  testimony  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery.  This  testimony  outlines  a 
program  for  legislative  action  in  this 
area  which  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members.  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Perkins' 
testimony  be  printed  at  this  ixjint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Extract  Fhom  Prepared  Statement  or  Ros- 
WELL  B    Perkins,  Chairman,  Special  Com- 

MfTTEE  ON  THE  P*EDERAL  CoNrLICT  OF  IN- 
TEREST Laws,  or  the  Association  or  the 
Bar  or  the  Citt  or  New  York.  Betore  the 
SuB(x>MMn-rEE  ON  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery. May  13.  1960 

The  report  of  our  special  committee,  which 
will  be  published  by  Harvard  University  Press 
in  about  a  month,  has  two  themes.  The  first 
Is  that  ethical  standards  within  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  beyond  reproach,  and 
that  there  must,  accordingly,  be  effective  reg- 
ulation of  conflicts  of  interest  In  Federal  em- 
ployment The  second  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  in  a  position  to  obtain 
the  personnel  and  Information  it  needs  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  20th  century 

These  themes  are  coequal  Neither  may  be 
safely  subordinated  to  the  other.  What  is 
needed  is  balance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  two 
objectives  We  need  a  longrun  national 
policy  which  neither  sacrifices  governmental 
integrity  for  opportunism  nor  drowns  prac- 
tical staffing  needs  In  morallsm  We  need  a 
careful  regulatory  scheme  that  effectively  re- 
strains official  conflicts  of  interest  without 
generating  pernicious  side  effects  on  recruit- 
ment. 

The  basic  conclusion  of  our  special  com- 
mittee is  that  such  a  scheme  can  be  worked 
out.  Out  report  and  the  Executive  Con- 
flict of  Interest  Act  which  we  propose  con- 
tain a  recommended  new  program  for  achiev- 
ing this  result. 

I  shall  state  the  13  major  recommendations 
of  our  sf)eclal  committee.  As  you  will  see. 
some  of  them  point  In  the  direction  of  broad- 
ening and  closing  loopholes  in  the  present 
laws.  Nevertheless,  these  recommendations 
for  expansion  and  tightening  will  not.  In  our 
view,  in  any  way  adversely  affect  recruit- 
ment Others  of  the  recommendations  point 
toward  realistic  adjustment  of  the  laws  in 
ways  which  will  help  facilitate  recruitment, 
and  I  will  return  to  these  recommendations 
for  a  more  detailed  consideration  after  my 
Ustlngof  all  13. 

The  capsuUzed  statement  of  these  recom- 
mendations may  seem  underly  general  and 
vague  to  you.  However.  I  ask  you  to  keep  In 
mind  that  each  is  backed  up  by  precise  statu- 
tory language  in  S  3080.  our  proposed  Execu- 
tive Conflict  of  Interest  Act.  and  a  detailed 
technical  commentary  in  our  report  on  each 
provision. 

Recommendation  1 :  Conflict-of-interest 
problems  should  be  recognized  and  treated  as 
an  Important,  complex,  and  independent 
subject  of  attention  and  concern  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  governmental  establishment 

Recommendation  3:  The  present  scattered 
and  uncoordinated  statutes  relating  to  con- 
flicts of  Interest  should  be  consolidated  into 
a  single  "nlfled  act.  with  a  common  set  of 
definitions  and  a  consistent  approach. 
Archaic    provisions    should    be    repealed. 

Recommendation  3:  The  restraints  con- 
tained in  the  present  statutes  should  be 
greatly  expanded  in  their  scope  by  making 
them  applicable  to  essentially  all  matters  in 
which  the  public  deals  with  the  modern  Fed- 
eral Government. 


Recommendation  4:  Certain  important  re- 
straints now  covered  in  regulations  or  not  at 
all  should  be  included  in  the  basic  statutes, 
particularly  restraints  relating  to  receipt  of 
gifts  and  coercive  use  of  office. 

Recommendation  6:  The  statutes  should 
permit  the  retention  by  Government  employ- 
ees of  certain  security-oriented  economic  in- 
terests, such  as  continued  participation  in 
private  pension  plans. 

Recommendation  6:  Wherever  it  is  safe, 
proper  and  essential  from  the  viewpoint  of 
recruitment,  the  statutes  should  differenti- 
ate In  treatment  between  regular  employees 
and  citizens  who  serve  the  Government  only 
intermittently,  for  short  periods,  as  advisers 
and  consultants. 

Recommendation  7  Regular,  continuing 
and  effective  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
regulations  should  be  assured  by  emphasiz- 
ing administrative  remedies,  rather  than  the 
clumsy  criminal   penalties  of  present  law. 

Recommendation  8:  The  statutes  should 
create  the  framework  for  active  and  effective 
administration  of  the  system  of  conflict-of- 
interest  restraints,  headed  up  with  clear  re- 
sponsibility in  the  President.  The  President 
should  designate,  pursuant  to  the  proposed 
act,  an  administrator  to  assist  him  in  this 
function. 

Recommendation  9;  In  addition  to  the 
statutes  themselves,  there  should  be  a  sec- 
ond tier  of  restraints,  consisting  of  Presld^in- 
tlal  regulations  amplifying  the  statutes,  and 
a  third  tier,  consisting  of  agency  regulations 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  p>articular  agencies. 
The  responsibility  for  day-to-day  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes  and  regulations  should 
rest  upon  agency  heads. 

Recommendation  10:  At  all  levels  of  ad- 
ministration potential  conflict-of-interest 
problems  should  be  headed  off  by  preventive 
action,  such  as.  for  example,  orientation  pro- 
grams for  all  new  employees  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  applicable  c»nfllct-of-interest 
rules,  and  periodic  reminders  as  to  such 
rules. 

Recommendation  11:  There  should  be 
more  effective  prohibitions  and  penalties  ap- 
plicable to  persons  outside  Government  who 
induce  or  participate  in  conduct  by  Govern- 
ment employees  in  violation  of  the  conflict- 
of-interest  laws. 

Recommendation  12:  Each  committee  of 
the  Senate  considering  a  presidential 
nominee  for  conflrmatlon  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  a  full  analysis,  prepared  by 
the  administrator  in  consultation  with  the 
E>epartraent  of  Justice,  of  any  conflict-of- 
interest  problems  the  nominee's  particular 
situation  may  present  The  confirming 
committee  should  give  due  consideration  to 
this  analysis  and  to  the  protections  afforded 
by  a  modem  and  effectively  administered 
overall  scheme  of  conflict-of-interest  re- 
straints. If  one  is  put  into  effect. 

Recommendation  13 :  The  Congress  should 
initiate  a  thorough  study  of  the  conflict-of- 
interest  problems  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  now  focus  on  three  of  the  fore- 
going recommendations  which  would  help  to 
facilitate  recruitment. 

Recommendation  5  calls  for  clarification  of 
present  laws  to  permit  the  retention  by  Gov- 
ernment employees  of  certain  security- 
oriented  economic  interests,  such  as  con- 
tinued participation  in  private  pension 
plans 

Hallmarks  of  modern  American  society  are 
the  pension  plan,  the  group  insurance  plan, 
and  other  kinds  of  secvirity-orlented  ar- 
rangements They  are  the  basis  of  long- 
range  economic  planning  by  millions  of 
individuals  and  families.  Under  present 
conflict-of-interest  laws — passed  when  few.  If 
any,  of  such  plans  existed — there  is  some 
doubt  whether  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  legally  continue  as  a  member  of 


some  plans  maintained  by  his  former  em- 
ployer, at  least  If  contributions  to  the  plan 
by  the  employer  are  regularly  made  which 
benefit  the  Government  employee  This 
overhanging  doubt  presents  a  great  deter- 
rent or  creates  a  severe  hardship  to  the  non- 
career  employee. 

Our  proposed  act  permits  Government  em- 
ployees to  continue  their  participation  in 
certain  private  plans  under  some  circum- 
stances and  with  adequate  safeguards.  For 
example.  It  would  permit  a  Government  em- 
ployee to  remain  a  member  of  a  pension 
group  insurance  or  other  welfare  plan  main- 
tained by  his  former  private  employer  so 
long  as  the  employer  makes  no  contribution 
to  the  plan  on  behalf  of  the  former  em- 
ployee who  is  in  Government  service.  Simi- 
larly, a  Government  employee  could  continue 
to  belong  to  certain  of  these  plans  even  If 
the  former  employer  does  make  contributions 
on  his  behalf,  so  long  as  the  plans  are  quail - 
fled  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
so  long  as  the  payments  by  the  former  em- 
ployer continue  for  no  longer  than  5  years  of 
Government  service. 

We  think  our  recommendation  No.  5  is  ex- 
tremely Important.  It  Is  simple  In  concept, 
and.  I  am  confldent.  acceptable  even  to  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  more  stringent 
confllct-of-lnterest  laws. 

Oiu-  recommendation  No.  6  calls  for  some 
differentiation  in  treatment  between  regular 
employees  and  citizens  who  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment only  Intermittently,  for  short  pe- 
riods, as  advisers  and  consultants. 

To  an  ever-increasing  extent  the  Govern- 
ment is  dependent  fc«-  Information  and  ad- 
vice— for  learning  not  only  how  to  do  It.  but 
what  to  do — upon  pan-time,  temporary,  and 
Intermittent  personnel.  These  8<»rve  individ- 
ually, or  as  memt>ers  of  committees,  but  that 
service  is  In  addition  to  their  xeguiar  private 
work  as  scientists.  technlcRins.  scholars 
lawyers,  businessmen,  and  so  on.  Techni- 
cally, they  are,  however  brief  their  service, 
employees  of  the  Government,  and  at  pres- 
ent, all  of  the  confllct-of-lntereat  statutes 
apply  to  them.  This  fact  has  brought  about 
both  refusals  to  serve  and  conscious  or  un- 
conscious Ignoring  of  the  statutes  by  those 
who  do  serve.  It  has  also  resulted  in  a  welter 
of  special  statutory  exemptions 

Our  proposed  act  distinguishes.  In  a  few 
key  places  where  it  is  safe  and  proper,  be- 
tween rules  for  regular  full-time  Govern- 
ment employees  and  rules  for  what  are  de- 
fined as  "intermittent  employees."  Under 
the  proposed  act.  an  "Intermittent  employee" 
Is  anyone  who.  as  of  any  particular  date,  has 
not  performed  services  for  the  Government 
on  more  than  52  out  of  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding 365  days.  The  52-day  limit  could  be 
Increased  to  130  days  by  Presidential  order  In 
a  narrow  class  of  cases 

For  these  Intermittent  employees,  we  sug- 
gest certain  special  rules  under  the  proposed 
act.  For  example,  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees would  be  forbidden  to  assist  private 
parties  for  pay  In  transactions  involving  the 
Government;  intermittent  employees,  wno 
have  to  earn  a  living  in  addition  to  their 
occasional  Govwnment  work,  would  be 
allowed  to  assist  others  for  pay  in  such  trans- 
actions, except  in  cases  where  the  particular 
transaction  Is.  or  within  3  years  has  been, 
under  the  Intermittent  employee's  official 
responsibility  or  where  he  ptirtlcipated  in 
the  transaction  personally  and  substantially 
on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

SlmilarJv.  since  intermittent  employees, 
by  deflnltlo  1.  are  employed  by  organizations 
In  addition  *o  the  Government,  they  would 
not.  under  cur  proposed  bill,  be  subject  to 
the  rule  forbidding  their  Government  pay 
to  be  supplemented  from  private  sources 
in  return  for  personal  services.  Finally,  the 
rules  we  propose  as  to  receipt  of  gifts  are 
somewhat  different  for  the  two  classes  of 
employees. 
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Our  r«conunendation  Ho.  18  deals  with 
the  problem  of  Senate  conflrmatlon.  There 
Is  BUbetanttal  evidence  tliat  tbe  Ooyem- 
ment  s  efforta  to  recruit  top-level  executives 
have  been  Impeded  by  the  requlrenwnts  of 
stock  divestment  Impoeod  by  the  Armed 
Services   Committee   of    the  Senate. 

This  problem  c&nnot  be  dealt  with  by 
statute.  The  conflrmatlon  power  Is  a  con- 
stitutional prerogative.  However,  this  prob- 
lem should  be  a  subject  of  Joint  concern  and 
Increased  cooperation  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Senate.  There  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  recently  the  executive  depart- 
menU  have  taken  more  pains  to  prepare 
their  nominees  for  conflrmatlon.  Legal 
opinions  have  on  occasion  been  furnished 
by  the  Justice  Department;  plans  have  been 
worked  out  In  advance  of  hearing  as  to  what 
need  be  sold  and  what  could  be  kept,  and 
representatives  of  the  appointing  depart- 
ment or  agency  confer  In  advance  of  hearing 
with  appropriate  authorities  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

If  the  proposed  act  were  passed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  become  the  central  reposi- 
tory for  all  Information  concerning  conflict 
of  Interest  and  he  would  be  expected  to  as- 
sist the  executive  branch  In  working  out 
regular  procedures  for  preparing  nominees 
for  conflrmatlon.  He  could.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  aiKt  general 
counsel  to  the  agency  In  question,  prepare 
a  full  analysis  of  the  cciifllct-of-lntereBt 
problems  of  the  particular  nominee.  Over 
a  period  of  time,  these  analyses  might  be 
given  substantial  weight  by  the  conflrmlng 
committees. 

Furthermore,  If  a  modern  and  effective 
system  of  statutory  restraints  Is  adopted  by 
Congress  and  Implemented  by  active  execu- 
tive branch  administration,  the  confirming 
committees  might  be  willing  to  place  greater 
reliance  on  the  statutory  rules  and  proce- 
dures. One  clear  example  is  the  procedure 
for  disqualification  recognized  by  the  pro- 
posed act  where  a  Oovemment  oCBclal  holds 
a  particular  economic  Interest  In  a  private 
entity. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Robert 
Bprague,  who  came  before  you  early  In  your 
deliberations.  Mr.  Sprague  was  nominated 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  In 
January  1953.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  opposed  his  conflrmatlon  because 
he  refused  to  sell  his  shares  In  his  family 
firm,  the  Sprague  Bectrlc  Co.  His  nomina- 
tion was  thereupon  withdrawn  on  February 
11. 1953. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  there  had  been  on 
the  books  a  strengthened  version  of  the 
present  18  X7.S.C.  section  434,  which  Is  aimed 
at  self -dealing.  k\<1  If  there  were  presently 
In  operation  a  well-established  and  effective 
system  for  self -disqualification  of  officials 
from  any  matters  In  which  they  might  con- 
ceivably have  a  personal  economic  Interest, 
the  Sprague  appointment  oould  have  been 
saved.  In  other  words,  the  conflrmlng  com- 
mittees win  relax  their  efforts  to  impose  a 
broad  wall  of  disqualification  prior  to  as- 
sumption of  office  only  If  they  can  be  m- 
•ured  that  a  itrong  and  workable  program 
exists  for  disqualification  after  assumption 
of  office  In  speclflc  iltuatlona.  In  brief,  the 
oonflrmlng  oommlttees  can  be  greatly  aided 
In  performing  their  function  reaUstlcally,  In 
the  light  of  recrultmsnt  needs,  only  tf  Oon« 
rreea  as  a  whole  Isndi  lupport  by  modcrnts- 
It.g  ths  entire  structure  of  eonfllot-of-ln> 
terest  reatrnlnta, 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Prealdent.  will  my 
collfl«gu«  yield? 

Mr,  KSATINO.    X  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wM  «t  the  hearing  at 
which  Mr.  Perkliu  testified,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  my  colleague  ha«  called 
attention  to  hla  testimony.    Mr.  Perklni 


gave  a  splendid  account  of  himaelf .  which 
makes  both  my  colleague  and  me  very 
proud  of  his  performance. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague. 


SUMMIT  FAILURE  AND  A  WARNING 
FOR  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr  DERKSEN.  Mr.  E»resldent,  the 
summit  failure  reafflnns  the  truth  which 
.we  have  k>ng  known  and  often  ignored 
or  forgotten,  and  that  is  that  Soviet 
leaders  of  today,  like  those  who  have  gone 
before,  intend  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  communize  the  world,  liquidate  free- 
dom, destroy  the  capitalistic  system,  vio- 
late their  obligations,  step  up  their  ag- 
gressive techniques,  threaten  their  neigh- 
bors, continue  their  espionage  and  keep 
the  world  tense. 

Prom  the  very  day  in  1933  when  we 
recognized  Red  Russia  until  this  good 
hour  there  has  been  little  or  no  change 
tn  these  Soviet  objectives.  The  Senate 
document  printed  a  few  years  ago  show- 
ing the  host  of  treaty  violations  by  the 
Soviet  union  speaks  eloquently  on  this 
point.  The  convicted  spies  now  serving 
long  prison  sentences  are  further  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  The  recent  jamming 
of  the  Vance  of  America  speaks  plainly 
enough  that  truth  is  unwelcome.  The 
threats  to  Norway  and  Pakistan  show  the 
bully  at  his  worst. 

For  27  years  we  have  seen  this  pattern 
unfold.  It  is  not  new.  It  has  not 
changed.  Where  there  has  been  retreat 
from  these  objectives  it  came  only  be- 
cause we  were  firm.  Where  Soviet  words 
were  softened  they  were  only  dictated 
by  guile.  When  the  hand  of  friendship 
was  extended  it  was  a  sham  and  a  mock- 
ery. 

For  the  Congress  these  diflflcult  bygone 
years  have  a  le.sson  and  a  warning. 

There  are  some  who  would  sharply 
curtail  the  mutual  security  program — 
this  collective  economic,  military,  and 
technical  effort  In  which  we  are  mutually 
engaged  with  many  other  countries  to 
strengthen  both  the  resolve  and  the 
capacity  of  the  free  world  to  stand  Its 
ground  and  firmly  meet  the  continu- 
ing Red  challenge. 

I  could  think  of  no  greater  mistake. 
To  curtail  this  program  would  be  to  re- 
treat. To  ax  it  would  bring  dismay  to 
those  who  need  this  help.  To  weaken 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
real  asset4  which  comes  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  summit  failure,  and  that  Is  the 
conviction  Inspired  In  the  peoples  of 
many  countries  that  the  United  States 
will  not  retreat.  It  will  stand  firm  and 
honor  Its  obligations  and  Its  responsi- 
bility to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
free  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER,  Is  there 
further  mernlnjr  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished buaineee  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

The  PRDSIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  2131;  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  May  25, 
1954.  as  amended. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


JOSEPH  C  OT^AHONEY,  A  SENATOR 
FROM  WYOMING 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  In 

accordance  with  the  agreement  entered 
into  on  yesterday,  the  Senate  is  meeting 
at  this  time  to  honor  one  of  our  most 
esteemed,  one  of  our  most  gracious,  one 
of  our  most  likable,  and  one  of  our  best, 
if  not  our  best.  Member.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahotcty,  who  has  graced  the  Senate 
for  approximately  25  years,  and  who  has 
made  many  contributions  not  only  to  the 
welfare  of  his  State  suid  to  his  country, 
but  also  to  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

Joe  CM.ahoney  is  one  of  tho.se  north- 
easterners  who  came  West,  settled  down, 
and  made  his  mark  and  established  a 
great  reputation. 

He  is  known  by  many  as  Mr.  Wool, 
because  of  the  many  activities  he  has 
pursued  tn  behalf  of  the  wool  Industry 
in  his  State  of  Wyoming.  He  Is  also 
known  as  Mr.  Wyoming,  because  of  his 
attitude  toward  all  the  factors  which  go 
to  make  up  that  great  State.  He  is  also 
known  as  Mr.  Democrat.  But  to  all  of 
us  he  is  known  as  a  great  Senator,  a 
man  whom  we  wish  well  in  the  years 
ahead  and  for  whom  we  wish,  along  with 
Mrs.  OMahoney,  the  best  of  everything 
in  the  future. 

JoK  O'Mahonev  is  going  Into  a  well- 
deserved  and  well -merited  retirement. 
We  only  hope  that  he  wUl  come  back  to 
see  us  occasionally,  and  that  he  will  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  his  counsel, 
and  his  wisdom,  and  that  he  will  keep 
in  touch  with  us,  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  be  better  men  and  women  be- 
cause of  our  friendship  with  Joi 
O'Mahonev.  a  Senators  Senator. 

Mr.  MrGEE.  Mr  President,  we  are 
assembled  here  today  because  of  the 
decision  of  one  of  our  Members  to  rc'lro 
from  this  body.  That  wo  are  not  a.s- 
semblod  here  alone  Is  testified  to  by  the 
wido  Interest  across  the  country  In  tliia 
particular  moment  In  our  history.  Z 
hold  in  my  hand  editorial  eommenta 
.selected  at  rnnrtom  from  many  papers  In 
many  sections  of  the  country, 

Ono  reads;  "May  Happlnou  Hold  Hlffl 
Fast."  Another:  A  Champion  of  the 
West."    Another:     "His     Record     Will 
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stand."  AnoUier:  "When  the  People 
Were  Involved."  Another:  'Hail  and 
Farewell." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcokd  in  full  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK  (Mr. 
GRTTENiifC  in  the  chalr>.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  point  up  the  deep 
feeling  of  regret,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  pride  and  exaltation  over  this 
occasion  which  permits  many  of  us  to 
say  something  that  Is  not  only  statewide, 
is  not  only  personal,  but  involves  all 
levels  of  American  interests. 

I  make  my  statement  today  because  I 
w  as  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  at  the  Ume 
the  announcement  by  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Josxph  C.  OT^Iahoney, 
was  made  a  few  days  ago. 

The  days  which  have  elapeed  since  I 
hare  returned  from  ttiere  have  not 
helped  me  greatly  to  decide  what  ought 
to  be  said.  I  say  that  for  a  reason. 
When  one  speaks  of  a  man  whom  he  has 
known  so  affectionately ,  and  with  whom 
he  has  been  Involved  so  deeply  and  has 
grown  to  admire  without  exception  on  all 
occasions.  It  Is  difficult  Indeed  for  a 
mortal  to  select  the  right  words  to  de- 
scribe fully  what  is  a  deep,  eternal 
emotion. 

In  the  talk  which  has  centered  about 
Senator  OTklAHowEv  in  Wyoming,  one  of 
the  greatest  tributes  that  is  paid  con- 
stantly to  him  is  that  he  Is  known  as 
"JoE."  At  the  State  convention,  from 
which  I  have  Just  returned,  the  name  on 
everyone's  lips  was  "Joa."  No  finer 
thing  can  be  satd  from  the  heart  about 
any  man  when  he  has  reached  this  level 
of  public  life  than  that  endearing 
phrase. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  this  was  an 
occasion  filled  with  mixed  feelings. 
While  there  were  those  of  us  who  des- 
perately and  fenrently  hoped  that  some- 
how It  might  be  possible  for  Senator 
CMahottty  to  continue  to  this  body, 
this  was  a  matter  which  he,  and  he  alone, 
had  to  decide.  Those  are  considerations 
which  none  of  us  dare  question.  But 
they  are  considerations  which  all  of 
us  must.  In  full  faith,  understand  and 
respect. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  Just  a  moment 
about  what  I  regard  as  the  more  exalt- 
ing aspects  of  this  occasion ;  the  reasons 
why  this  is  a  moment  for  great  pride. 
That  pride  stems,  In  part,  from  the 
knowledge  that  all  the  people  of  our 
State  share  with  me  the  realization  that 
we  have  a  spokesman  for  us  and  for  all 
the  people  in  thli  body,  which  is  some- 
times described  as  the  most  exclusive 
club  In  the  world.  It  stems  from  the 
great  privilege  accorded  to  me  per- 
sonally of  having  wrved  on  Senator 
O'MAMONtT'i  staff  in  1066  and  1066. 
It  stems  from  my  student  and  teaching 
da.y8  In  the  field  of  American  history  and 
diplomacy,  when  the  name  of  Joagpii  C. 
o  Mahomcy,  a«  it  li  today,  was  on  the 
lips  of  every  student  in  America,  when 
Senator  O'Maxokiy  wrote  PM«a  of  cur 
country's  history  by  making  that  history 
himself.    In  thort,  it  st«mi  from  know- 
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ing  JoK  CMaronet  and  knowing  what 
he  believes  in. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Senator  Joe's 
life  before  he  eutered  the  Halls  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  simple  story,  one  that 
is  inspiring  to  those  of  us  who  are  work- 
ing  toward  the  building  of  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live.  It  is  marked  with 
rugged  individuality,  initiative,  and  per- 
severance, and  is  well  worth  recounting 
at  this  time. 

Senator  OMahoney  was  bom  in  Chel- 
sea, Mass..  on  November  5,  1884.  His 
father,  Denis  O'Mahoney,  was  from 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  came  to  this 
country  to  make  his  home.  He  fought 
for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  with  the 
famed  Irish  Brigade. 

Senator  OMahoney  attended  Cam- 
bridge Latin  School,  but  left  before 
graduation  when  his  father  died  in  1903. 
He  moved  to  New  York  to  live  with  an 
elder  brother.  «md,  studying  nights,  while 
working  in  the  daytime  for  a  inibllshing 
house,  he  soon  passed  his  college  exami- 
nations. He  then  enrolled  in  Columbia 
University,  earning  his  way  by  working 
at  odd  jobs,  including  freelancing  several 
articles  for  the  Associated  Sunday  Maga- 
zine. 

One  of  those  articles,  entitled  "One 
Hundred  Years  Hence,"  was  dug  up  by 
an  alert  reporter  50  years  later,  and 
readers  were  astounded  by  Senator 
O'MAHoirsY's  predictions,  made  in  1906, 
of  television,  REA,  nuclear  science,  and 
other  modem  marvels.  One  can  see 
that  even  then  my  senior  colleague  had 
the  Imagination  and  foresight  which 
marked  tilm  for  leadership.  He  antici- 
pated the  future,  and  was  not  content 
merely  to  contemplate  the  past. 

The  ill  health  of  a  brother  forced 
Senator  O'Mahontt  to  move  to  Botikier, 
Colo.,  where  he  took  a  Job  on  the  Boulder 
Herald  and  immediately  immersed  him- 
self in  the  problems  of  the  West,  with 
which  area  he  has  now  been  concerned 
for  half  a  century. 

Early  in  1916,  Senator  OMahoney  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  State  Leader. 
The  owner  of  the  Leader  was  Gov.  John 
B.  Kendrick.  a  Wyoming  stockman,  who 
was  campaigning  for  the  UJS.  Senate  at 
the  time.  As  the  new  editor.  Senator 
O'Mahoney  plunged  into  the  fray  with 
great  vigor. 

So  impressed  was  Kendrick  with  Sen- 
ator O  Mahoney  s  abilities  that  when  he 
came  to  Washington  he  brought  Joi 
O'Mahoney  along  as  his  secretary,  and 
one  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
friendships  that  I  think  the  annals  of 
this  body  shall  ever  record  was  formed. 

While  serving  in  the  position  of  sec- 
retary to  Senator  Kendrick,  Joi 
CMamoniy  attended  Georgetown  Uni- 
vemity,  where  he  studied  law,  and  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  in  1920. 

As  Democratic  national  committee- 
man for  Wyoming  in  1633,  he  helped  to 
draft  the  party  platform.  He  regularly 
•erved  on  the  platform  committees  ot 
later  conventions. 

President  Franklin  D.  RooMvelt 
named  him  as  First  Assistant  Poatmaa- 
ter  General  under  James  A.  Farley  in 
March  1033. 


Senator  Kendrick  passed  away  that 
November,  and  Wyoming's  Governor, 
Leslie  Miller,  appointed  Joe  O'Mahonkt 
to  Senator  Kendrick  s  seat.  Senator 
OMahonet  held  that  seat  until  his  com- 
mission from  the  pe<^le  was  temporarily 
withdrawn  in  1952.  His  tenure  in  Con- 
gress, which  dated  back  to  his  secre- 
tarial days  with  Senator  Kendrick  be- 
ginning in  1917,  was  resumed  2  years 
later. 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate  in  1934, 
Senator  Joe  inherited  his  predecessor's 
committee  appointments,  including  one 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Eventually  he  rose  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  well 
as  chairman  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations. 
In  the  latter  position,  he  was  an  active 
advocate  of  programs  to  decentralize 
producticm  and  to  expand   air  power. 

He  twice  put  through  the  Senate,  by 
an  unanimous  rollcall  vote,  defense 
funds  designed  to  make  the  air  power 
of  this  country  the  most  effective  In  the 
world.  For  his  efforts  m  this  field,  he 
and  the  present  distinguished  majority 
leader  were  awarded  the  Gen.  H.  H. 
Arnold  Trophy  by  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation as  aviation's  Man  of  the  Yesu-  in 
1952. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  over  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  while  he  served  this 
body,  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  in 
recounting  them.  His  activities  and 
energies  have  been  so  diverse,  so  intense, 
and  so  successful  that  they  defy  group- 
ing or  generalizing.  However,  with  Uie 
thought  in  mind  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly list  all  the  significant  contribu- 
tions to  humanity  made  by  S^iator 
OT^Iahoney.  I  would  suggest  that  some 
definite  guidelines  appear  in  retrospect. 
In  looking  back  at  legislative  history 
during  the  past  quarter  century  four 
areas  have  the  Joe  O'Mahoney  label — 
development  of  the  West,  his  great  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  Constitution, 
and  his  labors  for  economic  freedom. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, Senator  O'Mahoney  effected 
many  impressive  accomplishments  in 
advancing  the  development  of  Wyoming 
and  the  West.  When  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  created 
in  1949,  he  became  its  chairman.  He  was 
later  urged  to  seek  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  when  Harold  Ickes  re- 
tired, but  he  declined  in  preference  to 
serving  his  State.  He  went  back  to  the 
Interior  Committee  in  1964  when  he  was 
reelected. 

Senator  CMaronet's  constant  battle 
for  the  development  of  the  West's  natu- 
ral resources,  however,  began  even  be- 
fore he  was  elected  Senator,  As  assist- 
ant Postmaster  Oenvral  he  appeared 
with  Senator  Kendrick  before  a  Cabi- 
net meeting  to  urge  construction  of  the 
Casper  Aloova  project,  later  renamed  the 
Kendrick  project  on  Senator 
O'MAHONiY'i  initiatlTe.  As  a  Senator, 
he  iponsortd  numeroui  Mill  affeotlnf 
western  reclamation  and  ha«  been  vigor- 
ous in  lecurinr  appropriation!  for  rarl- 
ous  projects.  In  1044  he  presented  to 
Congress  the  orerall  bill  for  development 
of  the  Mlaeouri  River  Baeln,  a  progrun 
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which  hM  transformed  many  acres  of 
formerly  arid  land  of  the  West  Into  pro- 
ductive acres. 

During  the  same  year,  Senator 
OlfAHOMST  and  Senator  MUllkln.  of 
Colorado,  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Flood  Control  Act  which  has  pro- 
tected the  priority  of  western  waters  for 
irrigation  purposes  against  diversions  by 
downstream  users.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  sponsoring  and  securing  pas- 
sage of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
storage  project  in  1956. 

In  1937  Senator  Joe  worked  tirelessly 
for  legislation  sponsored  by  another  of 
my  boyhood  idols — Senator  George  Nor- 
ris  of  Nebraska — to  create  the  REA. 

In  the  minerals  field,  the  CMahoney- 
Hatch  Act  of  1946  has  been  a  prime  stim- 
ulus for  the  great  increase  in  oil  drilling 
discoveries  and  production  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  since  World  War  11.  Due 
to  his  identification  with  oil  problems,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  special  Sen- 
ate Committee  To  Investigate  Petroleum 
Policy  In  1947.  Those  committee  hear- 
ings have  become  textbooks  for  the  oil 
mdustry.  In  1943  he  introduced  and 
ushered  through  Congress  the  sjnithetlc 
Uquid  fuels  law  which  authorized  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  program  for  production 
of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale, 
and  other  substances.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment his  mineral  leasing  bill  Is  pending 
Senate  action. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  In  this 
Chiunber  who  would  not  agree  that 
Senator  OlkfAHONiT  hu  done  more  to 
preserve  the  Intent  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion than  any  other  person  during  recent 
history.  Long  a  recognized  authority, 
he  has  frequently  been  called  upon  in 
the  Senate  to  settle  questions  bearing  on 
the  constitutionality  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. He  has  never  let  us  forget  for  a 
moment  the  principles  of  the  separation 
of  powers. 

He  has  labored  tirelessly  to  maintain 
the  balanoe  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Federal  Qov- 
enuxient. 

HU  opposition  to  President  Roosevelt's 
attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  his 
fight  against  the  drafting  of  labor  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  and  his  exposition  of 
the  constitutional  principles  at  stake  in 
the  Strauss  case  all  bespeak  the  depth  of 
his  conviction  and  the  splendid  vigor 
of  his  courage  in  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  any  one  contribution  Senator 
OTklARONiY  has  made  to  this  Nation  as 
the  outstanding  one,  but  certainly  high 
on  that  list  would  be  his  ever  vigilant 
fight  for  economic  freedom.  A  msin  who 
has  stood  first  and  foremost  for  fair 
play  and  fair  competition  he  has  led  the 
attack  on  stifling  monopolies  and  con- 
centrations of  economic  power. 

The  hearings  and  reports  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Conmiit- 
tee.  created  on  the  initiative  of  and 
chaired  by  him,  have  become  "bibles" 
and  are  on  the  shelves  of  every  uni- 
versity library  In  the  country. 

In  the  book  entitled  "Congress  Makes 
a  Law"  by  Stephen  Kemp  Bailey,  pub- 
lished by  the  Columbia  University  Press 
in  New  York  in  1950,  on  page  119  is  to 


be  found  the  following  account  of  the 
effective  speech  by  Senator  OMahoniy 
In  support  of  the  Full  Elmployment  Bill 
of  1945: 

Then,  after  a  fuU  day  of  debate  on  the  flrBt 
RadcUffe  amendment,  the  high  point  of  the 
sponaor's  ttrategy  waa  reached  In  the  dra- 
matic spe«ch  of  Senator  CMabonkt.  It  la 
rarely  that  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate actually  changes  stubborn  Senate  minds. 
O'MAHONrr's  presentation  was  an  exception. 
It  Is  generally  conceded  by  friend  and  foe 
alike  that  the  Wyoming  Senator's  dramatic. 
Illustrated  lectxire  on  the  economics  of  S.  380 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  final  vote.  With 
the  use  of  charts  and  graphs  placed  In  the 
well  of  th«  Senate  floor  and  against  the  back 
wall  of  tlje  chamber.  O'MAHOtoiT  breathed 
economic  respectability  Into  the  pending  leg- 
islation. With  the  attitude  of  a  patient  pro- 
fessor he  txplalned  technical  econom^lc  con- 
cepts to  his  colleagues,  emphasizing  that  be 
was  opposed  to  deficit  spending  and  that 
was  why  be  was  supporting  the  bill.  Be 
pulled  out  all  the  stops  In  the  semantic  or- 
gan: "I  am  arguing  for  the  Investment  of 
private  capital  under  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  the  elimination  of  deficit  spend- 
ing"; or  again.  "The  chart  (on  the  back  wall) 
was  not  prepared  by  any  'leftists. '  It  did  not 
come  froa  any  organization  Interested  In 
Federal  spending.  It  came  from  the  Cleve- 
land TrusQ  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ":  or 
finally,  "There  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  which 
la  In  any  way  antagonistic  to  big  business  or 
to  wealth." 

He  flattared  the  collective  ego  of  Congress: 

"Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  bill  to  vert  In 
Congress  the  power  and  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  the  Issue,  Instead  of  continually 
delegating  the  power  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  bUl  to  rMtore  the  functtona  of  CongreM." 

At  the  cflose  of  CMabonvt'i  presentation. 
Senator  IVt  addressed  the  chair  with  the 
words,  "tir.  President.  I  think  that  I  can 
agree  wltti  about  00  percent  of  everything 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said." 
Aging  Senator  Bailey  walked  out  of  the 
Chamber  shaking  bis  bead  and  saying,  "If 
I'm  ever  tried  for  treason,  Z  hope  Jos 
O'MAMONit  can  defend  me." 

He  exerted  tremendous  leadership  In 
the  eventual  enactment  of  the  Full 
Employment  Act  which  provided  for 
the  stabilization  of  business  and  em- 
ployment. This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  and  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  which 
Senator  O'Makoniy  served  as  chairman 
during  the  79th,  81st,  and  82d  Con- 
gresses. 

In  1955^56,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Senator's  staff. 

I  should  like  to  share  several  personal 
memories  I  have  of  Senator  CMahoniy, 
who  has  meant  so  much  to  me,  and  has 
unselfishly  done  so  much  for  me. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  ex- 
perienced a  learning  process  and  a  per- 
sonal inspiration  for  Integrity  in  public 
service  that  no  textbook  ever  written  for 
use  In  academic  halls  could  ever  supply. 
Many  times  I  have  had  occasion  to  state 
that  during  the  wonderful  year  I  served 
with  him,  Senator  CMahoniy  himself 
was  the  finest  professor  under  whom  it 
was  ever  my  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  study. 

I  recall  that  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ings whioh  he  so  tirelessly  conducted, 
often  alone,  when  he  was  assaulted  again 
and  again  and  was  Interrogated  by  bat- 
teries   of    experts    in    their    respective 


fields — and.  it  mattered  not,  what  those 
fields  were,  Senator  O'Mahoniy  proved 
himself  to  be  the  master  of  all.  During 
the  study  of  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  Electric  Bond  li  Share  Corp., 
after  a  host  of  the  finest  lawyers  from 
Wall  Street  had  done  their  best  with 
their  case,  in  opposition  to  this  one  man, 
the  chief  spokesman  for  the  legal  coun- 
sel of  the  electric  utilities  said  to  me. 
following  one  of  those  long  and  tortuous 
sessions : 

McOkx,  let  me  say  Just  one  thing:  I  would 
rather  face  all  the  lawyers  In  New  York  at 
the  same  time  than  face  that  boss  of  yours 
alone. 

That  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  mental 
clarity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  conviction 
commanded  by  Senator  O'Mahoney 
when  under  tremendous  pressure. 

I  remember  that  during  the  General 
Motors  Corp  hearings,  a  monumental 
inquiry  into  the  accumulation  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  this  country — which 
Senator  OMahonky  pioneered — after 
days  and  days  of  hearings,  one  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  giant  corporations 
would  say,  "But.  Senator,  the  statement 
you  have  Just  now  attributed  to  me  is 
not  what  I  said  yesterday." 

Then  Senator  O'Mahokiy  would  say. 
"Let  the  clerk  read  the  record." 

And  when  the  clerk  read  the  record,  it 
immediately  became  apparent  that  Sena- 
tor O'Mahonxy's  recollection  was  fault- 
less. 

Senator  O'Mahoniy  has  consistently 
demonstrated  an  almost  unbelievable 
faculty  for  accurately  recalling  the 
proper  interrelationship  of  facts — with 
the  result  that  always  he  was  able  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  the  point  of  quest 
in  all  the  hearings. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer 
to  a  bit  of  personal  philosophy  of  Sen- 
ator O'Mahokky's  that  has  served  as  a 
guldehne  to  me.  As  I  left  my  service 
on  his  staff,  he  said  to  me,  "If  you  decide 
to  go  into  politics,  I  hope  you  wlU  re- 
member one  simple  rule  that  I  have  al- 
ways found  most  helpful;  It  is  wise  not 
to  try  to  keep  books,'  Do  not  keep 
books';  do  not  remember  old  scores;  do 
not  try  to  hold  old  grudges,  because  they 
will  detract  from  your  central  purpose 
and  will  woo  you  away  from  the  main 
path." 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  refiect 
upon  that  perceptive  counsel — and  al- 
ways with  the  conclusion  that  It  Is  the 
wisest  of  all. 

I  think  it  might  be  said  of  my  beloved 
colleague  that  'He  ever  bore,  without 
abuse,  that  grand  old  name  of  'gentle- 
man.' ' 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McQEE.    I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  desire  to  complete  his 
statement  without  interruption? 

Mr.  McOEE.  If  It  is  permissible.  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  statement  as 
a  base  for  a  tribute,  if  that  will  be  agree- 
able to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the  able 
former  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
former  Governor  of  Colorado,  the  Hon- 
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orable  Ildwln  C.  Johnson,  has  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  I  told 
him  that  we  today  would  pay.  in  our 
limited  fashion,  our  humble  measure  of 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Senators 
of  the  West,  the  distinguished  Senator 
Joseph  C  CMAHomnr.  of  Wyoming.  Ed 
Johnson  said  he  wsmted  to  be  on  the 
floor  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  can 
remain  with  us 

I  shall  be  happy  to  wait  until  the 
completion  of  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  I  do  not  want  to 
Interfere  with  his  presentation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado asked  me  whether  I  wished  to  con- 
tinue I  said.  "Yes  "  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  did  not  tell  me  the  reason  for 
his  request.  I  should  certainly  say  It 
IS  important  that  we  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  and  former  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado at  this  time,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
that  purpose 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  Our 
cherished  friend,  the  former  Senator 
from  Colorado,  is  well  known  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  served  here 
with  great  distinction  for  three  terms 
and  has  been  the  Governor  of  Colorado 
for  three  terms.  No  living  citizen  of 
Colorado  holds  the  respect,  admiration, 
and  veneration  of  Colorado's  people  to 
the  same  degree  as  this  remarkable  man 
who  sits  beside  me. 

Ed  Johnson  of  Colorado  appeared  tJUs 
morning  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  of  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr  O'Mahoniy]  has  been  one  of 
the  great  leaders. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
could  not  express  a  deeper  regret  at 
losing  a  friend  than  he  does  upon  the 
departure  of  Uie  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
a  vital  stake  not  only  in  Colorado;  he 
has  a  vital  stake  in  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

It  is  my  humble  judgment  that  if  it 
had  not  bei<n  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  and  former  Oovemor  of 
Colorado  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
senatorial  campaign  in  Colorado  In  1958, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
not  be  here  today.  It  is  too  bad  the 
majority  leader  Is  not  present  to  hear 
this.  If  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado had  not  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1956.  the  Democratic  Party  would  not 
have  had  a  majority  the  following  year. 
The  Democrats  needed  one  vote  to  have 
a  majority  In  the  Senate.  They  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that.  One  vote  gave  us  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  in  1957.  It  was  a 
close  race.  The  Democrats  did  not  think 
they  could  win  In  Colorado.  But  when 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
fMr.  O'MAHONrr]  came  Into  Colorado 
and  spoke,  as  he  has  always  spoken  In 
his  legislative  career,  about  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  in  this  coun- 
try In  the  hands  of  giant  corporations, 
the  voice  of  Senator  OTklAHOwrr  was 
heard,  and  was  heard  not  only  In  Colo- 
rado, but  also  throughout  the  Nation. 


He  spoke  about  the  cost-price  squeeie 
on  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  our  two 
States.  He  spoke  about  the  power  of 
monopoly,  and  how  It  can  control  the 
economic  lives  of  working  people,  white- 
collar  people,  and  small  business  people. 
He  warned  that  the  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  economic  influence  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons  demands  the 
constant  vigilance  of  watchdogs  who  will 
act  In  the  peoples  behalf.  He  was  at 
his  fiery,  fighting  best  that  night,  and  I 
feel  certain  his  words  influenced  many 
Colorado  citizens  to  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate 

When  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr  ©"M-AHONEYi  came  Into  Colo- 
rado, we  held  i  great  meeting  at  the  West 
Denver  High  School,  and  the  meeting  was 
televised  throughout  the  State.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado,  then  a 
candidate.  Introduced  Ed  Johnson,  who, 
in  turn,  introduced  Senator  O'Mahontt. 
And  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil, 
I  was  able  to  be  elected  to  the  US  Sen- 
ate I  say  this  by  way  of  emphasizing 
my  appreciation  of  some  of  the  many 
things  we  owe  to  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  Carroll  family  has  always  felt 
most  warmly  and  strongly  toward  the 
O'Mahoney  family  Mrs.  OTylahoney. 
the  former  Agnes  V.  OTieary,  of  Wm- 
chester,  Mass.,  has  been  a  great  source 
of  strength  and  comfort  to  Senator 
O'Mahoniy  ever  since  their  wedding  In 
1913 

Senator  O'Mahoniy 's  contributions  to 
the  political  and  the  economic  history 
of  the  Nation  have  been  truly  outstand- 
ing. 

As  other  Senators  have  said,  during  the 
1930'8  Senator  O'Mahoniy  headed  the 
TJ^.E  C.  study,  which  took  Inventory  of 
our  economy,  and  formed  a  sound  basis 
for  legislation  passed  thereafter. 

I  wish  to  say  of  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr  OTklAHOwiY]  that  as 
a  speaker  and  as  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
he  has  had  few  peers  in  this  body;  cer- 
tainly this  fact  Is  widely  recognized. 
Coupled  with  his  brilliant  mind  and 
forceful  delivery,  he  has  a  rugged,  west- 
ern Independence.  All  Senators  have  the 
highest  rcRpect  for  him.  We  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  amendments  be 
proposes  and  to  the  arguments  he  makes. 

The  announced  retirement  of  my 
friend  and  teacher,  Senator  Jot 
O'Mahoniy,  has  evoked  expressions  of 
deep  regret  from  all  over  the  Nation,  and 
most  especially  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West 

In  our  part  of  the  West,  no  two  States 
share  a  closer  community  of  Interest 
than  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  And  with 
all  due  respect  to  other  Members  of  this 
body.  I  doubt  that  any  Senator  will  miss 
Joi  O'Mahoniy "8  presence,  leadership, 
and  splendid  guidance  more  than  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Of  all  his  accomplishments  as  a  leg- 
islator, he  may  be  remembered  most  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  for  his  excel- 
lent service  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  fol- 
lowed by  his  unique  achievements  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — and  par- 
ticularly as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  on  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve. 


Joi  OTklAHONTT  deeply  loves  the  West. 
and  has  battled  in  the  great  tradition  of 
western  progressives.  He  has  a  capacity 
for  fierce  indignation  and  dedicated  ef- 
fort against  those  who  would  extract 
great  riches  from  our  Nation's  soils  and 
waters  without  making  a  contribution 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

His  knowledge  of  corporate  structure 
and  financing,  and  of  the  nature  of  mo- 
nopoly, is  broad  and  deep.  There  are 
coiTwrate  empires  in  this  Nation  far 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  many  of 
our  State  governments;  some  of  them, 
indeed,  have  in  past  ye&n  held  the  peo- 
ple of  various  States  In  economic  sub- 
jugation. The  tendency  today  Is  toward 
ever  greater  concentration  of  economic 
power.  Joi  O'Mahonty  has  stood  fear- 
lessly against  many  of  these  giants  in  his 
time.  He  has  not  only  defied  them  suc- 
cessfully— he  has  turned  the  searching 
spotlight  ol  public  information  upon 
them  so  that  the  people  might  know  of 
what  is  involved.  Serving  with  him  has 
been  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my 
own  legislative  career. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  Insert  a  tribute 
to  Senator  O'Mahonxy  which  app>eared 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  cm  May 
11,1960: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

A  Bio  Chamok  vo«  WroiCKa 
(By  Paaquale  Marranslno) 

V  8.  Senator  Joazm  OlfAaoifTT  sent  word 
to  hU  Wyoming  oonatltuvncy  that  he  la 
hanging  up  hla  glovea  and  wUl  not  aeek  re- 
election. 

The  newt  Unt  surprlilng.  but  It  oomea 
aa  a  dUappulntlng  change  to  Wyoming 
Democrata  who  have  been  voting  tor  the 
craggy-faced,  buahy-browtd  B«nator  sine* 
1033. 

Only  once  in  that  Intarim,  185a-M,  did  the 
colorful  lawyer  fail  in  hla  bid  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington aa  Senator,  awamped  In  the  orer- 
whelming  OOP  victory  that  brought  Frank 
Barrett  into  oOos, 

Hi*  impreaalvc  curMr  was  hallMI  last  June 
li\  the  mldat  of  a  typloal  O'Mahonty  bat- 
tle. Hs  led  the  forces  that  ■uoeeMfully  op- 
poMd  the  nomination  of  Lewis  L,  StrauH  at 
OoRuaarce  Secretary,  Weary  from  days  of 
teatlfylng  and  apeaklnt  agatnit  the  nomi- 
nation, O'MABoirrr  collapsed  as  he  left  the 
Senate  floor,  a  victim  of  a  etroke. 

Even  though  the  etroke  kept  him  bed- 
nddrn  for  monthi,  It  couldn't  lick  Jos.  He 
made  an  amaslng  recovery  and  continued  hU 
work  from  hla  hoapltal  bed  by  telephone  and 
In  consultation  with  hla  atafl  and  col- 
leagues. 

Joe's  most  brilliant — and  pxisslbly  one  of 
the  most  vital  coups  for  the  commonweal — 
came  In  thoee  days  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration when  the  Wyoming  Senator  led  the 
fight  to  keep  intact  the  aloe  of  the  VJB. 
Supreme  Court.  PX)Jl.,  who  had  hoped  to 
enlarge  the  Covu-t  aiKl  pack  It  with  birds  at 
his  feather,  broke  hla  party  pick  on  Jox's 
stubborn  opposition. 

This  break  with  FJ3.R.  was  made  after 
considerable  wrestling  with  the  O'Mahoney 
conscience.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first 
New  Dealers.  He  helped  write  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  that  carried  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Into  power.  And  be  wet  rewarded  with  the 
first  Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral  Job  in 
that   first  administration. 

The  7S-year-old  Senator  has  Colorado 
roots.  He  was  born  in  Masaachuaetta  and 
came  West  in   1808  to  Boulder.     There  he 
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worked  on  a  Boulder  newspaper  a«  city  edi- 
tor and  alao  was  a  corre8i>ondent  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Associated 
Press.  He  left  Boulder  tn  1916  to  go  to 
work  for  a  Cheyenne  paper  owned  by  the 
late  Qov.  John  B.   Kendrlck. 

His  newspaperlng  was  Interrupted  when 
Kendrlck  ram  for  the  Senate,  Jos  serving  as 
campaign  manager  and  secretary.  He  went 
to  Washington,  with  the  successful  Ken- 
drlck, as  secretary.  When  Kendrlck  died  In 
1934,  OIiCahonit  was   named  to   the  Job. 

Although  Joz's  cloee  New  Deal  associations 
made  him  a  national  power,  he  never  placed 
the  good  of  the  West  In  second  spot. 

He  battled  for  reclamation,  for  rural  elec- 
trification, for  domestic  wool,  for  the  farmer 
and  rancher,  and  for  more  water  to  Irrigate 
more  acres  and  help  bis  arid  State. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  a  thorn  In 
the  side  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Although  a  New  Dealer,  be  didn't  have  the 
New  Deal  propensity  for  big  spending.  He 
was  tight-fisted  with  the  dollar  and  kept 
bamnierlng  away  at  Inflation,  high  prices, 
and  Oovemment  participation  In  private 
indiistry  through  foreign  de&la. 

He  probed  the  national  oil  Import  pro- 
gram and  suggested  that  the  administration 
quit  having  the  big  oil  companies  formu- 
late foreign  policy.  He  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  antitrust  laws,  asking  for 
crackdowns  on  meatpackers,  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  monopolies. 

He  has  served  long  and  well  and  with 
devotion  to  the  West.  Retirement  for  Jos 
will  be  rough,  but  we  expect  he  still  will  re- 
main the  No.  1  Democrat  In  Wyoming. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
my  old  friend.  Joe  CMahonet,  sitting 
here  today;  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
him. 

He  has  been  referred  to  as  a  states- 
man :  and  he  is  that. 

He  has  been  referred  to  as  a  great  law- 
yer; and  he  Is  that. 

He  has  been  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat"; and  he  may  be  that. 

He  has  been  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Wool." 
and  I  fancy  that  he  is. 

But  I  think  of  Joe  O'Mahonet  as  a 
man,  and  I  think  of  him  with  affection 
and  respect,  because  we  have  sat  to- 
gether and  have  battled  together  for  so 
long  in  probably  the  most  controversial 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Out  of  my  esteem  for 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  I  can  testify  that 
conversely  to  our  differences,  my  regard 
8ind  my  affection  for  him  have  grown 
with  the  years. 

We  have  differed  very  frequently  on 
many  things,  and  we  have  fought  most 
stoutly  on  this  floor  on  many  things. 
But  always  his  word  has  been  his  bond, 
and  what  he  had  to  say  here  was  always 
dictated  by  conviction,  plus  what  he 
thought  was  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  brief.  Mr.  President,  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  record  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney,  we  see  most  clearly  that  one 
outstanding  feature  of  his  career  is  that 
he  has  given  so  much  more  than  he  has 
received,  and  that  his  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  this  country  are  priceless 
and  immeasurable. 

Mr.  President,  I  count  myself  fortu- 
nate that  I  can  call  Senator  OThiAHONiT 


my  friend.  I  count  myself  fortunate 
that  I  have  been  enriched  by  my  associa- 
tion with  him. 

As  a  man.  Senator  O'Mahoney  sym- 
bolizes what  I  have  always  thought  of 
as  the  real  enfoldment  of  history.  A 
man  is  not  a  means  to  an  end;  he  is  an 
end  in  himself.  So  I  think  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney  as  a  man  unfolding  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  as  an  end  in  himself. 
And  during  that  long  period  of  time  he 
has.  indeed,  had  great  influence  upon 
many  people,  and  has  enriched  the 
country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  say 
of  Senator  O'Mahoney,  blessed  is  he; 
and  blessed,  also,  is  his  consort,  who  has 
stood  so  nobly  beside  him  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time. 

I  salute  Senator  O'Mahoney  as  a 
friend.  I  wish  we  could  keep  him  here. 
But  I  kaow  the  verities  that  have  dic- 
tated his  retirement. 

To  him  I  say.  good  luck,  and  Ood's 
blessing. 

Mr.  BVRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  me 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  Senator 
OTiilAHOKEY.  We  have  been  together  in 
the  Senate  for  nearly  26  years.  I  have 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  him. 
and  I  consider  that  his  record  of  serv- 
ice is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  this 
generation. 

One  of  the  recollections  I  will  carry 
with  ma  as  long  as  I  live  is  of  the  de- 
bate between  Senator  Joseph  Robinson, 
of  Arkansas,  the  then  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  OTHahoney, 
when  President  Roosevelt  recommended 
passage  of  the  bill  which  provided  for 
the  "packing"  of  the  Supreme  Court 
On  that  day.  Senator  O'Mahoney  deliv- 
ered extemporaneously  one  of  the  great- 
est orations  in  opposition  to  that  bill 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear. 
The  debate  between  the  two  was  very 
forceful,  and  at  times  was  bitter.  It  has 
always  been  my  conviction  that  the 
speech  delivered  on  that  day  by  Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney  was  one  of  the  impelling 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  by  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  Court-packing  bill. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  is  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer;  and  throughout  the 
years  ha  has  been  alert,  active,  and  very 
effective  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  and  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

I  siniply  wish  to  say  to  Senator 
O'Mahobey  today  that  I  shall  always 
treasure  our  very  close  association:  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  his 
retirement,  which  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation;  and  I  desire  to  extend  to 
him  my  cordial  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  Senator 
O'Mahowey  as  a  very  great  Senator  and 
a  very  great  American. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 


Mr  President.  I  was  still  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  when  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  first 
became  known  to  me.  That  was  during 
the  controversy  to  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  has  just  now  made  refer- 
ence— the  fight  over  the  so-called  Court- 
packing  bill. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming took  a  leading  role  in  opposing  that 
proposal;  and.  from  reading  the  press 
reports  about  it,  I  became  very  much 
impressed  with  the  ability,  knowledge, 
courage,  and  eloquence  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  At  that  time 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  ever  have 
the  privilege  of  sitting  with  him  in  this 
body  and  knowing  him  intimately. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things 
which  makes  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
so  pleasant  and  rewarding  is  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  our  work  in  this  body 
serves  to  bnng  all  of  us  together  in  a 
close,  intimate,  and  highly  personal  re- 
lationship. During  the  short  period  of 
time  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  come  to  know  well 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  knowing  him,  my  respect 
for  his  eloquence,  his  judgment,  and  his 
character  has  increased.  I  know  that 
he  will  fight  the  battles  of  the  people  of 
this  great  country  against  all  odds  and 
obstacles.  I  have  seen  him  do  it  with 
courage,  with  credit  to  his  State  and 
nation,  with  distinction  to  himself, 
and — yes — with  a  great  degree  of  buc- 
cess 

The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  will 
not  be  the  same  without  Joe  O'Mahoney. 
His  years  of  service  in  this  body  has  en- 
hanced its  distinction  and  prestige.  He 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional lawyers  who  ever  sat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

When  I  think  of  Joe  O'Mahoney.  I 
think  of  him  as  a  truly  great  liberal;  a 
liberal  of  the  stature  of  Borah  and 
Walsh ;  a  liberal  who,  while  proudly  bear- 
ing the  liberal  banner,  has  not  used  his 
liberalism  as  an  excuse  for  introducing 
coercive  proposals  which  would  restrict 
the  liberties  of  the  people  rather  than 
protect  them. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
man  today.  We  will  miss  him,  but  we 
hope  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  respected  judgment  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGEE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case!. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Black  Hills  of  western  South 
Dakota,  where  my  home  is,  the  name  of 
Joe  O'Mahoney.  of  Wyoming,  is  widely 
respected.  We  are  neighbors  and  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  we 
have  come  to  regard  Joe  O'Mahoney  as 
almost  as  stanch  a  defender  of  the  inter- 
ests of  western  South  Dakota  as  any  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  could  be. 

I  feel  a  personal  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  great  help  Senator  O'Mahoney 
has  given  me  on  legislation,  both  when 
I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  here  in  the  Senate.    A  number  of 
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years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
with  him  in  securing  the  enactment  and 
the  extension  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  development  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels. 
In  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana we  have  many  coal  depasits  that 
have  possibilities  in  that  field;  and  Jot 
O'Mahoney  took  the  lead  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Puelf 
Act. 

Again,  when  we  were  legislating  for  the 
development  of  our  uraniferous  ligmte 
deposits,  it  was  because  of  Job 
O'Mahoneys  understanding  that  we  were 
able  to  get  timely  legislation  from  the 
Interior  Conunittee  that  was  needed  to 
permit  development  and  protection  of 
claims  in  the  coal  reserve. 

Again,  when  working  on  water  con- 
servation projects — and  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  Pactola  Reservoir  In 
South  Dakota — I  went  to  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  of  Wyoming,  and  Senator 
Ken  Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  who  also  im- 
derstood  the  problems  in  that  field,  and 
was  successful  in  having  the  initial  funds 
provided  which  made  possible  the  start- 
ing of  that  project. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  not 
alone  because  of  these  instances  of  per- 
sonal legislative  associction  with  Sena- 
tor O'Mahowey.  I  rise  to  speak  because 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  service  he 
has  given  as  a  construe tl s-e  legislator  in 
broad  fields  of  national  interest. 

E>urlng  many  years  when  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  was  on  the 
Military  Appropriations  Committee,  or, 
as  we  then  called  it.  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  War  Department. 
EHiring  much  of  that  time  Senator 
O'Mahoney  was  a  member,  and  later 
chairman,  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Military  Appropriations 
in  the  Senate.  I  know  something  of  the 
battles  he  has  fought  to  get  sound  de- 
fense, and  at  the  same  time  to  try  to 
prevent  cost-plus  contracts.  Senator 
O'Mahoney  has  been  a  leader  in  trying 
to  see  that  the  United  States  got  sound 
defense,  and  honest  defense,  for  every 
dollar  spent. 

I  want  to  allude  also  to  the  matter 
which  has  previously  been  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  place 
Senator  Joe  O'Mahoney  played  in  the 
great,  historic  constitutional  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  Congress  in  1937. 
I  was  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress 
then  in  the  75th  Congress.  The  great 
epochal  fight  of  that  year  was  the  battle 
over  the  proposal  of  the  then  President 
to  reorganize  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
proposal  generally  known  as  the  Court- 
packing  plan. 

I  did  not  particularly  know  Senator 
0'MAH0?fEY  personally  at  that  time,  but 
I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  among 
younger  Members  of  the  Senate  when 
that  great  battle  took  place,  which  was 
marked  by  the  participation  of  men  like 
Senator  Pat  McCarran,  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  Senator  Burton  Wheeler, 
and  others,  Joe  O'Mahoney.  a  younger 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  year,  was  given  the  op- 
portunity and  responsibility  of  writing 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.    And  I  have  never  for- 


gotten— I  have  cited  on  many  occa- 
sions— the  ringing  words  with  which  he 
closed  that  report.  I  am  paraphrasing 
now.  but  I  remember  the  sense  of  it: 
That  the  Court- packing  plan  should  be 
rejected  so  decisively  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  never  again  be  presented  to 
the  representatives  of  a  free  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  free  people  of  the 
United  States  will  always  be  indebted 
to  Joe  O'Mahoney  for  the  contribution 
he  made  in  preserving  the  independent 
judiciary  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  have  served  in  this  body  with  such 
great  legislative  skill  as  has  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Pew  men  have  served  so  effectively  in 
this  body,  in  our  long  history,  dealing 
^nth  so  many  complex  subjects,  as  has 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

In  all  of  these  broad  and  diverse  areas, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming discharged  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities with  great  care  and  with  great 
skill. 

Many  Members  come  to  this  body  and 
specialize  in  one  subject  or  two  subjects. 
But,  Mr  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  left  many  monu- 
ments in  this  body  that  will  stand  for 
years  to  come. 

I  remember,  when  just  out  of  school, 
studying  that  great  undertaking  by  him, 
in  the  late  1930's,  I  beheve  it  was,  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee. It  is  one  of  the  finest  studies  ever 
made  of  the  complex  American  econ- 
omy. But  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  not  content  with  just  that  problem. 
At  the  same  time,  he  devoted  great 
energy  and  skill  in  the  field  of  appro- 
priations, first  covering  military  appro- 
priations, then  interior  appropriations, 
and  later,  after  the  war,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  his  work  was  re- 
markable indeed.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  with  great  skill.  His 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary-  Com- 
mittee in  the  field  of  constitutional  law 
and  in  the  field  of  antitrust  law  is  well 
known  to  our  colleagues  and  to  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

In  all  of  these  endeavors,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  brought  to  this 
body  a  keen  mind,  bom  of  intellectual 
honesty  and  great  logical  and  legal  skill 
that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  con- 
cisely define  a  matter  with  such  clarity 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  any  presenta- 
tion made  by  him  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  issues. 

In  addition,  I  must  say  that  in  his 
long  labors  in  this  body  he  has  always 
maintained  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  He 
is  a  kindly  and  gentle  man,  always  re- 
spectful of  the  rights  of  other  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  wish  to  associate  mj'self  with  the  re- 
marks heretofore  made.  We  will  indeed 
miss  him.  but  we  will  always  look  for- 
ward to  his  wise  counsel  and  advice  In 
the  years  to  come 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  B£r.  President,  I  should 
Hke  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  are 
very  sorry  to  know  of  Joe  O'Mahoney's 
decision  to  retire  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

New  EIngland,  as  everyone  knows,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  very  generous  area,  but 
one  of  the  most  generous  things  we  ever 
did  was  to  give  Joe  O'Mahoney  to  the 
West  and  to  the  Nation.  It  has  been 
well  said  today  by  the  junior  Seiy- 
tor  from  Wyoming  that  after  JbE 
O'Mahoney  arrived  in  the  West,  he  was 
almost  immediately  appreciated  by  the 
discerning  people  of  Colorado  and  later 
by  the  people  of  Wyoming,  and  he  pro- 
gressed rapidly  and  constructively  up 
the  ladder  until  he  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  where  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  with  him  some  20 
years  ago. 

Joe  O'Mahoney  Is  one  of  the  most  hu- 
man, friendly,  sympathetic  men  I  have 
known  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

There  is  one  thing  which  has  been 
said  about  him  which  perhaps  needs  a 
little  explanation.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  referred  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  West  Joe  O'Mahoney  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  and  is  known  as  "Mr. 
Wool."  I  will  say  that  if  there  is  any 
wool  in  the  system  of  Joe  O'Mahoney  it 
is  not  Shropshire  wool,  because  in  the  20 
years  I  have  known  him  I  have  never 
seen  any  wool  growing  over  his  eyes. 
Time  and  again  I  have  seen  Joe 
O'Mahoney  exercising  his  astute  legal 
mind  and  preventing  the  Senate  from 
making  mistakes  which  it  would  have 
had  reason  to  regret  later. 

Politically,  I  think  Joe  O'Mahoney  is 
perhaps  almost  in  a  class  by  himself. 
He  is  a  liberal  without  being  reckless, 
and  he  is  a  conservative  without  being 
static.  I  hope  everybody  imderstands 
what  I  mean  by  that,  but  that  is  the  onlj' 
way  I  can  describe  him  politically. 

Once  more  I  say  we  axe  very  sorry  he 
has  decided  to  retire  from  this  body.  I 
join  with  all  the  others  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead  he  may 
have  improved  health  and  enjoy  life  and 
happiness  for  many  years  in  the  future 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  this  privilege  to  join  with  mj 
colleagues  in  expressing  sincere  regret 
that  one  of  the  ablest  and  finest  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  has  decided  to  retire. 
I  express  to  him  our  deep  appreciation 
for  the  type  of  public  service  he  has 
rendered  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
first  privileged  to  know  his  colleague  in 
1933,  while  serving  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Ser\ice, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  was  then  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.  Later  In  that  year, 
as  I  recall,  he  was  appointed  a  U.S 
Senator. 
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Iti.  President,  as  my  coQeacrues  know, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  In- 
terested not  only  in  the  history  of  our 

Government,  but  also  in  the  preservation 
of  our  Constitution  as  it  is  written  and 
not  as  some  people  think  it  should  have 
been  written.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  believes  that  there  are  absolute 
prohibitions  in  the  Constitution,  which 
should  not  be  overridden  either  by  the 
legislative  branch  or  by  the  judiciary,  for 
reasons  of  expediency,  whether  they  be 
political,  social,  or  what  not.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  been  a  source  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  me  to  serve  with  one 
of  the  best  constitutional  lawyers  who 
has  been  in  this  body  for  many  years. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  made  a  great  speech  against 
the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
order  to  get  decisions  which  were  de- 
sired. The  Supreme  Court  did  not  have 
any  positive  prohibitions  in  that  regard, 
but  it  was  desired  that  the  Court  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  to  meet  so- 
called  new  social  needs. 

I  was.  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  Senator  O'Mahoney  pre- 
sented, as  few  Senators  have  ever 
equaled  and  as  perhaps  none  has  sur- 
passed, the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  was  famil- 
iar with  every  detail  of  those  vast  oper- 
ations and  expenditures. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body  when  the  issue  was  raised,  for 
political  expediency,  of  passing  a  Federal 
law  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  There 
never  has  been  a  finer,  better,  clearer 
speech  made  on  that  subject  than  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  subject  did  not  Involve  his  home 
State  at  all,  but  It  did  Involve  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  the  States 
shall  be  the  judges  of  the  qualifications 
of  their  electors,  provided  they  do  not 
Impose  a  different  qualification  for  the 
electors  of  Federal  officials  than  for  the 
electors  for  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. As  I  have  said,  that  subject  did 
not  involve  his  State  at  all.  but  it  did 
involve  the  Constitution,  which  he  loved, 
and  which  he  knew.  He  did  not  want 
to  see  first  one  pUlar  and  then  another 
pulled  from  that  great  instrument,  xaaXXl 
in  the  end  it  would  collapse  and  carry 
down  with  it  the  glorious  stnictxire 
which,  as  Daniel  Webster  said,  has 
xmited  national  sovereignty  with  States 
rights  and  individual  liberty. 

Again  only  3  years  ago.  in  1957,  there 
was  not  a  finer  speech  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  than  was  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  In  behalf  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  cherished  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
when  he  insisted  that  if  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedmgs  were  to  be  invoked 
the  defendant  should  be  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  add  anytliing 
to  the  tribute  which  has  been  paid  to 
our  friend,  but  I  can  say  I  agree  with 
all  of  the  things  which  have  been  said 
about  him  today.  There  Is  no  one  who 
appreciates  more  than  I  the  type  of  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  his  State  and  his 
Nation,  first  In  the  executive  branch  of 


the  Govertmient  and  later  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  to  see  that 
type  of  clear  and  radiant  mind,  pos- 
sessing courage  of  conviction,  leave  us 
in  this  period. 

We  never  before  have  been  in  such 
need  of  legislators  who  know  what  the 
Constitution  means,  who  can  present  to 
lis  the  dealsions  of  the  court  interpret- 
ing it.  and  who  have  the  courage  of  theii" 
convictions  to  express  their  views  on  th» 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Again  I  say.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
to  see  our  colleague  retire,  but  he  will 
do  so  fuU  of  honor,  to  go  back  to  his 
beloved  State  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  memory  will  be  kept  green  in  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  has  served. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McQEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Before  expressing  my 
fervent  ho|)e  for  many,  many  happy  days 
in  the  future  for  our  beloved  friend  Joe 
OM.^HONEr,  and  before  e.xpressmg  my 
regret  upon  hearing  his  decision  to  re- 
tire, may  I  begin  by  saying  to  Joe 
O'Mahonet  that  it  is  good  to  have  you 
with  us  today.  You  have  made  a  mag- 
nificent recovery  with  the  fine  Irish 
fighting  spirit  which  you  have  always 
displayed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I 
know  you  are  going  to  enjoy  many,  many 
happy  years  in  retirement,  during  which 
we  will  continue  to  benefit  from  your 
counsel,  your  suggestions,  and  your  rec- 
ommendations. 

Many  times  it  has  been  said  that  Joe 
O'Mahonet  is  a  man  of  great  Judgment, 
great  perspicacity,  and  great  compre- 
hension. As  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKBjf  J  said,  he  had  the  good  judg- 
ment a  long  time  ago  to  move  into  the 
West.  He  had  the  excellent  judgment, 
havmg  moved  into  the  West,  to  remain 
in  the  West.  I  know  that  every  Senator 
who  has  served  with  him  m  the  Senate 
recognizes  the  tremendous  contributions 
which  Joe  OMahoney  has  made  to  his 
adopted  area  of  the  country,  which  he 
has  come  to  love  so  well,  and  which  in 
turn  has  came  to  love  him  so  enduring ly. 

Anything  which  Joe  CMahoniy  did 
for  the  West — and  he  did  a  great  many 
things — inevitably  was  helpful  to  the 
great  State  which  I  am  happy  to  repre- 
sent. South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  are 
neighbors,  and  we  share  a  great  many 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  Of  the  oil 
which  bubbles  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  they 
share  a  little  better  than  we  do.  But  we 
compensate  for  that  deficit  by  having 
more  productive  grainflelds. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  attitudes 
of  the  people  in  our  areas,  the  challenges 
which  they  confront,  the  occupations  in 
which  they  engage,  make  us  not  only 
good  and  friendly  neighbors,  but  also 
make  us  concerned  about  each  others 
problems. 

In  at  leatt  three  different  instances  I 
have  had  personal  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Jos  O'Mahoney,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  skill  with  which  he  approaches 
a  legislative  problem  or  a  public  prob- 
lem. 

We  used  to  have  around  these  paits 
what  was  known  as  the  conference  of 


Western  Senators,  when  another  great 
fightmg  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Pat 
McCarran  was  among  us.  Of  late,  we 
have  not  been  meeting  as  frequently  as 
we  should,  but  in  that  conference  of 
western  Senators.  Joe  O'Mahoneys 
voice  was  always  raised  skillfully,  mtel- 
hgently.  and  persuasively  to  try  to  unite 
us.  across  party  lines,  behind  projects 
and  programs  beneficial  to  the  great 
West.  In  that  connection  I  came  to 
know  him  very  well. 

Early  in  my  days  in  the  Senate  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  frequent  guest  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
believe  that  of  all  the  committees  in  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  the  most  neighborly  and  hospitable, 
which  I  testify  because  my  experience 
has  been  that  whenever  I  have  had  a  bill 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  invited  me  to  sit 
with  them,  to  confer  with  them,  to  coun- 
sel with  them,  and  to  answer  questions, 
treatmg  me  as  though  for  a  day.  or  a 
series  of  days,  or  a  week.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

There  were  hotly  contested  and  very 
difficult  decisions  to  make  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Mundt-Nixon  bill, 
which  was  before  the  Senate  in  my  first 
year  in  this  body,  because  it  had  earned 
over  from  the  period  when  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

I  used  to  sit  in  the  hallowed  confines 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and.  being  a  layman  and  not  a 
lawyer.  I  always  was  overwhelmed  by  Uie 
erudition  which  was  evident  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  dissected  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation,  the  manner  in 
which  they  made  it  into  a  tool,  as  would 
a  carpenter,  for  legislative  considera- 
tion. Durmg  those  times  this  great 
draftsman  and  lawyer.  Joe  O'Mahonby. 
was  always  present  with  his  wise  counsel 
and  sound  advice. 

Finally,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  when  he  was  the  active  chairman  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Commission. 
There  he  was,  a  great  Democrat — re- 
ferred to  a  couple  of  times  today  as  'Mr. 
Democrat  of  the  West"— devoting  his 
talents  and  his  skills  toward  bringing 
proper  recognition  to  another  great 
westerner,  one  who  happened  to  be  a 
Republican  more  closely  identified  with 
Uie  State  of  North  Dakota  than  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  However,  it  was 
left  to  South  Dakota  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  the  im- 
mortal granite  of  the  Black  Hills  in 
Mount  Rushmore's  famous  piece  of 
sculpture  by  Gutzon  Borglum.  In  that 
famous  monument  we  have  commemo- 
rated and  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
the  great  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Joe 
OMahonky,  who  led  that  commission, 
was  most  generous  to  all  his  associates, 
as  he  was  in  every  other  way. 

I  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the  Senate, 
but  I  rejoice  that  he  is  leaving  the  Sen- 
ate in  Rood  health.  In  good  vigor,  and  in 
good  mind.  I  know  those  factors  will 
enable  him  to  continue  to  make  oontrl- 
buuons  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  for 
many,  many  additional  years. 
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Job,  wherever  you  go  and  wherever 
you  roam,  we  wish  you  an  abundance  of 
luck,  and  we  hope  some  of  those  good 
days  will  be  spent  on  the  South  E>akota 
side  of  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney  is  one  of  the  closest 
friends  I  have  ever  had  in  the  Senate. 
He  and  I  worked  very  closely  together  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  I  know- 
that  no  Member  of  this  body  can  take 
his  place  in  the  committee  or  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  watched  his  work  m  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  many  years. 
Not  one  time  has  he  ever  made  a  move 
without  being  guided  solely  by  the  public 
interest.  The  public  interest  and  wel- 
fare to  him  has  always  been  the  para- 
mount consideration. 

Today  Joe  O'Mahoney  is  the  most 
highly  respected  and  the  most  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  know  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  and  ablest  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  His  retirement  will 
leave  a  void  which  cnnnot  be  filled. 

Joe  is  a  Senator's  Senator.  In  my 
judgment  he  has  been  one  of  the  great 
Senators  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  man  of  unimpeacliable 
integrity,  who  has  been  guided  in  all  of 
his  affairs.  p>ersonal  and  public,  by  pa- 
triotism and  by  what  he  beheves  to  be 
for  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry.  I  know- 
that  no  man  in  the  modern  history  of 
the  Senate  has  waged  a  stronger  cam- 
paign to  protect  the  American  system  of 
government  than  has  Joe  O'Mahoney. 
In  addition,  both  in  the  committee  and 
m  the  Senate,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  Senators. 

Joe,  we  hope  for  you  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful life.  We  are  going  to  miss  you  in 
the  Senate.  You  occupy  a  place  I  think 
cannot  be  filled. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre-^ident,  I 
was  greatly  shocked  when  I  learned  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyommg  had  an- 
nounced that  he  was  retiring  from  the 
Senate.  I  know,  of  course,  that  he  made 
that  deci.'=ion.  as  he  made  all  of  his  de- 
cisions, based  upon  the  realities.  I  was 
shocked  not  so  much  in  knowing  that  he 
had  made  the  announcement  as  I  was 
to  realize  that  when  he  went  away  it 
would  leave  a  great  void  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  first  came  to  know  Senator 
O'Mahoney  a  good  many  years  ago.  In 
fact,  it  was  when  I  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  January 
1937.  I  used  to  come  over  to  the  Senate 
quite  often  to  listen  to  Senators  debate. 
I  soon  learned  to  admire  Senator 
O'Mahoney 's  keen  intellect.  Of  course. 
I  knew  something  about  the  tremendous 
job  he  did  with  the  TNEC.  heading  up 
one  of  the  great  economic  studies  of 
this  country,  one  that  has  stood  as  a 
monument  to  him  since  it  was  made, 
and  which  will  continue  to  help  chart 
the  course  of  our  history. 

Job  O'Mahonby  has  been  not  only  a 
great  Senator,  a  great  leader,  a  great 
advooate.  a  great  originator,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  has  been  a  man  who  is 


realistic  and  is  willing  to  meet  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist  and  not  necessarily 
as  we  might  wish  them  to  exist. 

I  recall  particularly  that  in  the  early 
part  of  1937,  in  February,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly.  President  Roosevelt,  in 
whose  Little  Cabinet  Senator  O'Mahoney 
had  served,  presented  what  was  called 
the  Supreme  Court  packing  plan.  There 
followed  a  long,  hard,  and  sometimes,  I 
think,  a  bitter  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
that  question. 

Members  of  the  House  would  come  to 
the  Senate  to  listen  to  that  debate.  Joe 
O'Mahoney  is  the  one  who  pulled  that 
one  out  of  the  fire.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  work  out  a  final  solution 
which  was  agreed  to.  I  recall  at  the  time 
seeing  the  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  as 
he  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  read- 
ing off  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
plan  that  had  been  agreed  upon.  He 
stuck  that  piece  of  paper,  which  was 
written  out  in  the  handwriting  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  his  pocket.  I  dare  say 
that  he  still  has  it  as  one  of  his  souvenirs. 

I  said  he  was  a  great  originator.  He 
has  originated  a  great  many  pieces  of 
helpful  legislation.  I  remember  that  a 
good  many  years  ago — it  must  have  been 
10  or  12  years  ago — he  introduced  a  plan 
in  the  Senate  which  would  have  set  up 
some  kind  of  central  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  makmg  credit  available  to 
small  business. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  left  the  Senate  for 
2  years,  unfortunately.  While  he  was 
gone.  I  Introduced  his  bill,  and  I  have 
referred  to  it  many  times,  as  I  said,  as 
originating,  so  far  as  legislation  of  the 
Senate  was  concerned,  with  Senator 
O'Mahoney. 

Senators  will  remember  that  year  be- 
fore last  we  finally  passed  legislation  to 
set  up  a  credit  system  for  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country.  That 
was  based  largely  upon  the  legislation 
that  had  been  initiated  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  give  many  cases,  involving  mergers 
and  consolidations  and  antimonopoly 
legislation,  and  such  matters. 

Joe  O'Mahoney  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system  has  ever  had  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  always  tried  to  move  in 
such  a  way  that  would  make  certain  that 
the  free  enterprise  system,  under  which 
we  have  grown  great  in  this  country, 
should  be  continued. 

I  regret  to  see  Joe  O'Mahoney  leave 
the  Senate.  I  know  he  is  taking  the 
right  course.  He  knows  that  in  his  own 
heart,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the 
decision.  I  wish  for  him  and  for  his 
loved  ones  many  more  years  of  good 
health,  great  happiness,  and  success.  If 
any  man  has  earned  that  right,  that  man 
is  Joe  O'Mahoney. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I.  too,  wish  to  join  the  great 
number  of  friends  of  Senator  Job 
O'Mahoney  in  expressing  sentiments  of 
regret  that  he  is  leaving  the  Senate.  I 
have  always  considered  Job  O'Mahonby 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  the  lawyers  in 
the  Senate  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  in  this  body. 


One  of  the  srardsticks  in  determining 
the  worth  of  a  Senator  is  not  the  amoinat 
of  publicity  he  receives  through  all  the 
news  channels,  but  the  impact  he  has 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 
Job  O'Mahonet  is  leaving  a  record  of  a 
wholesome  impact  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  His  name  is  attached 
to  much  Important  legislation,  and 
especially  that  affecting  the  Western 
State  he  has  been  so  much  a  part  of. 

I  am  sure  that  what  all  of  us  have 
liked  most  about  Job  OT^Iahoney  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  always  used  such  good 
Judgment  in  all  important  matters  com- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  will  miss  him  a 
great  deal.  I  agree  that  he  is  entitled 
to  years  of  rest,  happiness,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  I  hope  those  will  come  to  him. 

I  hope,  too.  Job  O'Mahoney,  that  you 
will  continue  to  come  back  here  as  long 
as  we  who  are  here  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Senate.  You  will  al- 
ways rranain  one  of  our  most  loved  and 
respected  colleagues. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  start  on  a  personal  note.  Some  11 
years  ago  Mrs.  Holland  and  I  moved  into 
what  was  then  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel, 
which  since  has  become  known  as  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  At  that  time  we 
foimd  that  our  close  neighbors  on  the 
same  floor  were  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  and  his  gracious  and 
charming  wife.  They  have  been  such 
wonderful  neighbors,  such  considerate 
friends,  and  such  altogether  kind  people 
to  have  near  us.  that  I  cannot  help  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Senator's  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  will  not  mean  that 
they  will  leave  us  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  because  we  would  very,  very  great- 
ly miss  the  many  kindnesses  and  many 
acts  of  consideration  which  have  charac- 
terized their  every  attitude  toward  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  there  may  be  repetition  in  what  I 
may  say  about  the  Senator  as  a  Senator. 
He  is  a  great  Senator.  He  is  a  Senator's 
Senator.  In  addition,  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  in  the  truest  meaning  of 
both  of  those  words. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  two  things 
about  him  as  a  Senator,  which  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record.  One  is  his  scholarly 
quaUties,  the  second  is  his  strong  support 
of  the  Constitution.  Everything  he  has 
handled,  every  speech  he  has  made,  every 
position  he  has  taken  in  the  14  years  I 
have  had  the  chance  to  observe  him.  has 
been  based  not  only  upon  conviction,  but 
also  ujxjn  great  knowledge  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  facts  lying  behind  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  advocated. 

I  remember  that  every  year  he  used  to 
handle  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
We  have  become  so  hurried  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  these  later  years,  that  I  am  afraid 
we  are  departing  from  the  practice  which 
he  invariably  followed  in  handling  that 
great  bill,  covering  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  involved  in  it,  and 
serving  the  completely  necessary  objec- 
tive of  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  with 
such  thorough  finesse  from  beginning  to 
end  that  any  Senator  who  wished  to 
know  about  anythlzui  in  the  bUl  was 
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Mturtd  th«  ehiuiM  to  learn  juat  exaoUy 
wh*t  It  inMoit  X  hop*  th«  Btnate  may 
always  have  both  tht  leaderahlp,  In  the 
ehainnanahlp  of  Ita  oommltteet  and  iub> 
eommltteei,  and  the  neeeesary  time,  to 
handle  mattera  of  auch  ireat  Importance 
with  the  akin,  with  the  finesse,  with  the 
patlenoe,  and  with  the  scholarly  crasp 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  always 
exhibited  In  handling  that  most  lmpor> 
tant  of  all  our  appropriation  bills. 

That  same  scholarly  quality  pertains 
to  ao  many  other  matters  which  he 
handled  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  men- 
tion them  all.  One  of  the  finest 
speeches  I  ever  heard  made  was  the 
Senator'a  speech  In  support  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  to  statehood,  at  a 
time  when  the  effort  waa  not  successful. 
but  when  the  predicate  was  being  laid 
for  the  success  which  came  a  few  years 
later. 

X  reoall  that  when  I  came  upon  the 
floor  on  that  occasion  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  made 
some  comment  about  an  Incident  In  oon- 
neotlon  with  the  admission  of  my  own 
State  In  IMd,  and  he  pointed  to  a  alm- 
Uarity  between  that  incident  and  some- 
thing which  pertained  to  Alaska.  The 
RicoRo  will  ahow  a  colloquy  baaed  upon 
that  comment,  indicating  the  breadth 
and  the  depth  of  his  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  he  was  addressing  himself. 

There  have  been  many,  many  other 
bills  and  objectives  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  addressed  himself, 
and  as  to  which  he  has  demonstrated  his 
great  ability.  Including,  among  others, 
meaaurea  having  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  the  protection  of  that 
atrateglo  agricultural  Industry,  as  to 
which  w«  have  a  deficit  rather  than  a 
surplus.  In  that  field  he  has  long  been 
an  authority. 

In  every  field  where  he  has  accepted 
leaderahlp,  he  has  been  an  authority  by 
reason  of  his  scholarly  grasp  of  the  facts. 
Tliat  is  true  of  antitrust  matters  and 
monopoly  Investigations.  It  is  true  of 
oooaervatlon  measures  and  programs  for 
national  resource  development.  It  Is 
true  of  various  matters  which  have  not 
been  popular  for  him  to  handle. 

I  heard  a  Senator  mention  a  while  ago 
the  great  speech  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  on  the  so-called  Court 
packing  bill.  Surely  that  was  not  an 
aasy  thing  for  him  to  do,  coming,  as  he 
had  a,  short  time  before,  from  an  execu- 
tive poelUon  as  First  Assistant  Post- 
mastor  General  under  the  same  admin - 
IstraUon  that  was  making  the  suggestion 
to  which  he  objected.  But  he  had  a 
perfect  oonsUtutional  background  on 
which  to  base  his  objection. 

I  remember  that  in  my  rather  brief 
service  in  the  Senate.  I  have  heard  him 
speak,  I  believe  this  time  before  a  com- 
mittee, although  he  had  spoken  earlier 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the  poll 
tax  question.  He  showed  a  scholarly 
grasp  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
record  made  by  those  who  drafted  it. 
which  few  persons  possess.  He  took  a 
strong  position,  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  position  which  others  who  were 
as  liberal  as  he  wanted  to  bypass  by  pass- 
ing a  Federal  statute  in  order  to  ban 
the  poll  tax.    He  Itindly,  but  with  com- 


plete flmneaa,  awept  that  contention 
aalde,  because,  he  aaid,  the  Constitution 
does  not  permit  It,  and  It  would  require 
a  conatltutlonal  change  to  take  away 
from  the  Stataa  the  right  to  fix  the 
qualification  for  electors  which  la  given 
them  by  ipedfic  worda  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

X  remember  when  the  Senate  wa<i  de- 
bating a  bill  which  he  was  supporting. 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1967.  The  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  place  of  Jury  trials  in 
our  Angle-Saxon  system  of  Jurispru- 
dence. I  remember  how  sternly  and 
strongly  tshe  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mli^  took  the  position,  which  probably 
was  not  an  easy  one  for  him  to  take  in 
his  State,  that  the  right  of  Jury  trial  to 
one  accused  of  criminal  contempt  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  court  was  an  in- 
hei*ent  right  under  the  Constitution  and 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  aysteoi  of  law, 
and  must  be  protected  regardless  of  how 
worthy  was  the  objective  which  the  pro- 
posed legislation  ui^der  consideratioi^ 
aouffht  to  serve. 

There  have  been  many  matters  of  Uiat 
kind  which  I  could  mention.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  do  ao,  because  I  know 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

I  simply  say  that  I  wish  we  had  more 
Senators,  arKl  the  assurance  of  more 
Senators  In  the  future,  willing  to  acquire 
a  thorough  Rrasp  of  all  the  facts,  willing 
to  be  national  in  their  point  of  view, 
rather  than  provincial,  willing  to  sUnd 
back  of,  behind,  under,  and  in  support 
of  the  Constitution,  In  every  way  within 
their  power,  and  to  insist  that  it  be  ob- 
served, aa  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  invariably  irisisted. 

Senator  O'Mahonxy  found  time  in  his 
busy  life  as  a  Senator.  orUy  3  or  4  years 
ago,  to  go  to  my  State  and  to  consider 
the  adequate  establishment  of  a  great 
national  park  there,  a  park  which  was 
then  in  the  making,  and  to  come  back  to 
the  Senate  and,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, take  a  position  which  I  think 
was  right,  and  which  I  think  subsequent 
events  have  justified.  I  believe  his  deci- 
sion will  be  Justified  more  and  more  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people  as  the 
years  pass  in  the  future. 

Senator  O"MAR0NtT  was  and  is  a  Sen- 
ators  Senator,  the  NaUons  Senator,  a 
servant  of  the  Constitution,  a  \'ery  great 
and  outstanding  American. 

I  tell  you.  "JossPHus"— because  that 
is  what  I  have  always  called  you— I  shall 
miss  you  terribly.  I  shall  not  know 
where  to  go  when  I  need  constitutional 
advice,  which  I  very  frequently  do 

Good  health,  good  luck,  good  fortune, 
and  a  long  life  to  you  and  vour  lo\"ely 
lady. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  In  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon about  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  With  those  statements 
I  not  only  am  in  accord,  but  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  great  service. 

Much  has  been  said  about  his  great 
influence  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
That,  too.  I  appreciate  fully  and  under- 
stand, beoause  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Senator  O'Mahoney  for 
many  years. 


But  that  la  not  what  I  desire  to  difi- 
cviss.  I  wish  to  refer  to  his  qualities  as 
a  friend  and  as  a  neighbor,  As  has 
been  mentioned  by  tlie  distinguldlied 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr,  HoLLANni, 
Mrs.  Carlson  ni^d  I,  too,  have  had  Uie 
privilege  of  living  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  for  10  ycar.H  as  a  neighbor  of  the 
dl.stinKul.shtHl  .senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mina  and  Mrs.  O  Mahoney.  This  has 
given  us  many  opportunities  to  meet 
and  visit  with  (hem.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  have  ii\o  privilege  of  meeting 
them  u\  the  lobby  or  in  the  halls.  No 
matter  where  we  meet,  they  are  always 
friendly.  It  is  like  greeting  friends 
from  home  when  we  meet  them.  It  Is 
then  that  we  have  taken  pleasure  in 
speaku\g  of  things  pertaining  to  every- 
day life.  Those  friendly  greetings  and 
casual  visits  al>A'ays  remind.s  one  of 
the  type  of  friendly  neighbors  Uie 
O  M  alien  ey.s  a  it 

There  la  one  thing  especially  which 
Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  have  noticed,  and 
for  which  we  commend  Senator  and 
Mrs.  O'Mahoney,  Every  Sunday  morn- 
ing Uiey  (TO  to  church.  I  tlUnk  that  is 
not  only  a  mark  of  distinction,  but  it 
shows  Uint  the  Nation  can  have  con- 
fidrncr  in  the  tj-pe  of  people  it  sends  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  their 
behalf  They  are  sound,  substantial 
people  having  a  flrn\  religious  back- 
ground Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  have  ap- 
prrclated  that,  and  have  remarked  It  on 
many  occasions. 

Therp  l.s  another  side  of  life  besides 
ones  public  life  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
It  Is  the  life  of  the  individual  as  he  con- 
ducts his  everyday  home  life  and  ac- 
tivities Someone  has  said,  "actions 
speak  louder  than  words."  I  know  of  no 
finer  example  than  the  one  we  have  in 
the  di.st4nRulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr  OMahoniyI  and  Mrs. 
O  MaJioney  Mrs  Carlson  and  I  have 
enjoyod  very  much  our  associations  with 
them  We  appreciate  their  friendship. 
We  shall  miss  them.  But  we  wish  them 
much  rest,  which  Is  well  deserved  and 
well  earned  after  these  many  years  of 
public  .service. 

To  Senator  and  Mrs  O'Mahoney,  Mrs, 
Carl.son  and  I  say.  Godspeed  and  God's 
ble.ssin« 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  it 
was  with  much  regret  that  I  learned  ti^at 
my  pood  friend.  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
planned  tc  retire  and  not  seek  ret^lectlon. 
Ono  of  the  men  who  have  impressed  me 
most  during  tiie  time  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate  has  been  tJie  dlsUnguLshed  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  is  a  pro- 
found lawTer. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  lawyer  must 
pos.«?ess  at  least  three  qualities.  First, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  integrity — the  most 
important  quality.  Next,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  Industry,  one  who  is  willing  to 
work,  becau.'^e  the  law  is  a  jealous  mas- 
ter. Third,  he  must  pa«sess  knowledge — 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  knowledge  in 
general.  The  profound  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  pos.sesses  all  these 
qualitie.s.  and  he  is  known  far  and  wide 
as  being  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
United  States. 

Next,  the  .Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
an  able  Senator.  He  is  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple— and  possibly  that  should  be  the 
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fillet  quality  of  a  Senator.  Re  poaaesaea 
a  keen  mind,  and  he  la  a  hard  fighter, 
The.ie  qualities  are  ps,<tenUal  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  C?ongrea8, 

Senator  O'MANOKtv  has  great  oounvge. 
I  have  seen  him  take  positions  which 
may  not  have  been  popular  in  his  own 
State,  because  the  pwtlcular  problem  In- 
\olved  may  not  there  have  been  consid- 
ered of  paramount  importance,  I  per- 
sonally .shall  never  forget  the  magnifi- 
cent fight  he  waged  on  the  floor  in  1957 
in  fftvor  of  the  priservatlon  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury.  For  this  he  earned  Uie 
everlasting  gratitude  of  millions  of 
Americana. 

In  the  debate  over  proposed  changes 
m  Senate  rule  23,  concerning  the  method 
of  invoking  cloture.  Senator  ©"Mamoniy 
demonstrated  great  courage  He  believes 
the  US  Senate  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world;  and  he  op- 
posed any  rule  which  would  enable  a 
bare  majority  of  the  Senate  to  lunlt  de- 
bate here 

Senator  O'Mahoney  Is  a  natural 
leader  of  men.  He  la  a  handsome  man. 
He  ta  a  man  who  commands  respect  He 
is  tactful,  forceful,  and  vlgoroua  He  la 
decisive.  He  does  not  quibble  He 
does  not  mislead. 

The  great  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming Is  a  fine  American,  He  is  a  true 
patriot  He  stands  for  the  t>e«t  ideals 
for  which  our  country  was  founded.  He 
believes  In  Individual  liberty  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  He  bellevea  In  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  thla  country;  and, 
in  fighting  against  monopolies,  he  has 
helped  maintain  the  private  enterprise 
system  of  theee  United  States. 

It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  I  learn 
that  Senator  O'Mahohvy  Is  about  to  leave 
the  Senate.  I  cherish  his  personal 
friendship.  As  a  lawyer  ai>d  as  a  Sen- 
ator, he  is  able  and  profound.  As  a 
man,  he  la  kind,  courageous,  and  true. 

Mr  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  to  me? 

MrMcOEE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
both  Senator  CMarowit  and  I  were 
t>orn  in  Massachusetts  and  were  raised 
in  Massachusetts.  The  only  thing  I  hold 
against  him  is  that  he  left  Massachu- 
setts. But  perhaps  that  was  Just  as  well, 
because  he  would  have  been  a  dlfflcult 
Democrat  to  defeat:  so  perhaps  his  de- 
parture from  Massachusetts  made  it  pos- 
sible for  some  of  us  who  are  Republicans 
to  win  at  the  polls. 

My  family  and  I  had  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  krwwirvg  Mrs.  O'Mahoney 
long  before  I  knew  Senator  O'Marohey. 
From  knowing  her  and  her  family.  I 
knew  she  had  chosen  w^l  when  she  se- 
lected Jot  OlMlARONrY. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  Senator 
©"MAHONrr.  and  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  to 
debate  with  him  there,  and  also  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  from  time  to  time. 
He  always  Injected  humor  into  the  de- 
bate. He  always  had  great  knowledge 
of  the  subject  he  debated,  and  he  al- 
ways had  the  lightness  of  touch  which  Is 
so  characteristic  of  those  of  Irish  de- 
scent in  Massachusetts. 


As  members  of  tlie  Appropriationa 
Coiiunlttee,  Senator  O'Manokiy  and  I 
have  served  together  on  the  Defrnss 
Suboonunittee.  There,  he  waa  one  of 
the  first  to  realise  Um  Impoi-tanoe  of 
building  up  ovir  defenses,  for  the  greater 
security  of  our  eountiy.  He  always  pro- 
posed the  making  of  substantial  appro- 
priations for  Improvements  In  missiles 
and  In  the  air  defenses  and  the  aircraft 
of  our  country.  All  of  us  knew  that  he 
realised,  as  did  we,  that  there  was  a 
great  future  in  the  air  and  a  great  need 
to  build  up  our  defenses  In  the  air,  as 
well  a.s  oui  defenses  on  the  ground. 

Mr  President,  l>ecauae  of  my  neces- 
sary attendance  on  committee  meetings, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber throughout  the  session  today,  to 
hoar  all  the  tributes  which  have  been 
paid  to  Senator  OlAKHcanr.  Of  course. 
I  do  not  wlsli  to  reiterate:  but  I  desire 
to  assure  Senator  OTyfAJCONCY  that  I 
have  very  greatly  enjoyt»d  his  persoiwUity 
and  our  friendship,  and  I  have  always 
been  benefited  by  hia  outstanding 
apeeohea. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Senator  O'Mamoniy. 
because  of  his  intelllgenoe.  hia  oon- 
aeientiouaneaa,  and  his  mtegrily. 

When  Senator  O'Mamonby  retires,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  wish  him  the  boat  of  fortune. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislatia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr.  Mc-OEE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiaixa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  days  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expresa  my  regret  that  the 
distlngulahed  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoniy]  had  decided 
to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

The  departure  of  Senator  0'Mauch4iy 
from  the  Senate  will  be  a  tremendous 
loss  to  this  body.  It  will  also  be  a  very 
great  loaa  to  me.  personally. 

As  a  youngster  in  my  teens,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  watch  Senator 
O'MjmcNBY  perform  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate:  and  many  times  since  then  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  foUow  his 
career. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  beat  sermons  ever 
delivered  by  a  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate was  delivered  here  by  the  late  Peter 
Marshall,  who.  at  the  opening  of  the 
Senate  session,  one  day.  delivered  this 
short  but  meaningful  prayer: 

O  Lortl.  h«lp  ui  U)  BtUKl  tar  »oi&rthlng. 
l«el  wr  f«il  u>  siand  for  anythlnc. 

Over  the  many  jrears  of  his  service  In 
this  body.  Senator  O^Mahoney  has,  on 
this  floor,  stood  every  day  for  something, 
and  often  times  for  a  great  many  im- 
portant things. 

Some  of  us  have  felt  that  If  a  nation 
were  to  be  great.  It  must  have  great  lib- 
erals and  great  conservati\'es,  and  some- 
times persons  who  were  a  mixture  of 
both.  If  our  Nation  had  not  had  great 
liberals,  there  would  not  today  be  a  free 
and  independent  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  our  Nation  had  not  had  great 
conservatives,  the  ancient  landmarks 
which  have  guided  us  so  well  would  never 
have  remained. 


Senator  O'Mahonby  Is  an  outstanding 
liberal  who  has  con.<ii«t«ntly  fought  to 
improve  and  BtrengU\en  Uie  basic  free- 
doms of  our  count  17;  and  as  a  conser- 
vative he  has  fought,  in  good  timea  and 
m  bad,  to  preeerve  the  foundations  of 
our  country, 

Perhapa  Senator  O'Mahoney 's  great- 
est achievement  has  been  his  courageous 
and  determined  stand  throughout  the 
years  to  resist  the  trend  toward  monop- 
oly on  the  t>art  of  big  business,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  American  ideal 
of  free  enterprise  to  survive. 

He  has  fought  that  battle  since  the 
day  he  came  here,  and  he  is  still  in  the 
very  thick  of  that  battle.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  today  on  Uie  fioor  I  asked  how 
he  Is  coming  along  with  hearings  on 
what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  vital  is- 
sues facing  America  today — the  situa- 
tion whereby  large  corporations  do  16 
billion  worth  of  research  at  Federal  ex- 
pense, and  take  out  patent  rights  to  deny 
to  others  the  right  to  use  that  knowledge 
which  waa  developed  at  Federal  expense. 
Senator  O'Mahoniy  la  conducting  hear- 
ings on  that  question  now,  I  asked  him 
how  the  hearings  were  coming  along  and 
what  the  chances  were  of  getting  a  bill 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  that 
subject  He  told  me,  aa  ia  ao  character- 
isUc  of  him,  "Well,  the  time  la  short. 
We  are  atlll  pressing  for  it.  and  I  believe 
we  have  a  chance," 

Mr.  President.  fWhtIng  monopolies  is 
a  rather  thankless  task,  because  those 
who  would  t>e  moat  affected  by  antitrust 
laws,  those  who  aie  most  Interested,  and 
those  who  understand  the  legislation 
best  are  those  who  would  t>eneflt  by 
monopolies.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions  to   that   statement. 

It  Is  a  rather  thankless  task,  kxit  surely 
a  spiritually  rewarding  undertaking  to 
one  who  knows  what  It  means  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Senator  O'Masoitsy  has  fought  for 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  foe 
a  kmg  while,  and  also  for  the  develop- 
ment and  effective  use  of  those  natural 
resources. 

He  has  been  a  supporter  of  dvU  rights 
legislation.  Yet  those  of  us  who  have  on 
occasion  differed  with  him  on  the  merits 
of  such  legislation  have  admired  him 
for  the  conservatism  which  he  has  shown 
in  efforts  to  prMerve  the  ideals  of 
America,  as  in  195Y  when  he  offered  the 
Jury  trial  amendment  to  the  civil  rights 
bill.  That  amendment,  to  preserve  Jury 
trials  for  persoxtf  accused  of  crimes  and 
to  retain  the  right  to  be  tried  by  one's 
neighbors  and  peers,  was  the  most  im- 
portant amendment  adopted  to  that  bill. 

It  would  be  very  dilBcult  to  add  much 
to  what  has  t>een  said  by  others  here  of 
the  great  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Senator  O'Maronxy.  and  it 
would  be  far  beyond  my  abilities  to  do 
so:  but  I  do  wish  the  Senator  to  know 
that  we  shall  truly  miss  him.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  occasion,  particularly  during 
those  events  when  the  Seitator  will  be 
avEdlable  to  us,  to  visit  with  him  and 
have  his  views  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  us  who  will  attempt  to  carry  on,  in 
some  measure,  in  his  tradition. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  voices,  logical  minds,  and 
pleasant  personalities  with  which  this 
Chamber  has  ever  been  graced  has  been 
embodied  in  the  distinguished,  able,  re- 
vered, and  venerable  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Senator  O'Mahonet  has  brought  to 
public  life  a  conception  of  public  duty. 
Eind  dedication  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  which  have 
made  our  country  and  our  Grovemment 
great.  The  record  he  has  written  is  one 
to  which,  down  through  the  decades, 
young  men  will  point  with  pride;  and, 
along  with  those  of  lesser  talents,  per- 
chance now  and  then  one  may  come 
along  with  equal  talents  who  wiU  seek  to 
emulate  him. 

As  he  voluntarily  departs  this  forum 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  session. 
Senator  CMahoney  carries  with  him 
the  love  and  the  esteem  and  the  respect 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  and  of  un- 
counted timing  multitudes  who  have 
watched  his  work,  who  have  admired  his 
record,  and  who  hold  his  personality  in 
affection. 

As  I  close.  I  wish  to  bid  you.  Senator 
O'Mahonet,  the  best  of  wishes  and  God- 
speed as  you  journey  forth  in  this  ro- 
mantic career  which  for  you  has  not  yet 
ended. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  about 
Senator  Joseph  C.  OT^Iahoney.  He  is 
my  neighbor,  and  represents  my  neigh- 
boring State  of  Wyoming. 

I  felt  a  strong  sense  of  personal  loss 
when  I  learned  of  the  decision  of  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonet  to  retire  from  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  end  of  his  term  in  January. 
,.^r  years  before  I  came  to  Washington  I 
was  very  much  aware  of  the  towering 
reputation  of  this  great  Democratic  Sen- 
ator from  my  neighboring  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve 
for  this  brief  period  with  him. 

During  his  years  in  the  Senate,  Joe 
O'Mahonet  has  implemented  in  many 
ways  his  strong  belief  that  there  can 
be  no  permanent  pohtical  liberty  with- 
out economic  freedom.  His  name  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with  anti- 
monopoly  legislation.  It  was  under  his 
leadership,  as  chairman  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee, 
that  an  inventory  was  made  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  which  served  as  the  basis 
of  legislation  to  protect  our  small  and 
middle-sized  businesses  from  entrenched 
wealth  and  great  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomic power. 

Another  high  moment  came  as  floor 
manager  for  the  Pull  Employment  Act, 
which  established  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  for  the  President,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  two 
guiding  factors  in  the  management  of 
our  fiscal  affairs. 

Joe  O'Mahonet's  love  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  an  inspiration  to  every- 
one around  him.     His  knowledge  of  it. 


combined  with  his  keen  legal  mind,  has 
made  hiia  an  authority  who  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

His  dedication  to  conservation,  and  to 
all  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  West, 
is  well  known.  His  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Irisular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee were  productive  and  profitable 
ones  for  the  section  of  the  country  which 
he  and  I  represent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  men 
with  whom  we  walk  who  bring  challenge 
and  inspiration.  Joe  O'Mahonet  is  one 
of  these.  His  departure  will  leave  a 
great  void  in  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  will  miss  him  sorely.  But 
we  know  that  when  we  visit  with  him  we 
may  partake  anew  of  the  inspiration 
and  the  Bpirit  of  this  great  man  and 
may  learn  from  his  great  intellect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MgGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  time  for  rejoicing,  and  for  sorrow. 
It  is  a  time  for  sorrow  because  we  are  ex- 
pressing our  first  farewells  to  Joe 
O'Mahonet.  It  is  a  time  for  rejoicing 
because  we  have  opportunity  to  tell  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonet,  ard  to  tell  the  world, 
how  we  feel  about  him.  It  is  very  clear 
from  what  has  been  said  this  sifternoon 
that  we  think  very  well  indeed  of  him. 
And  we  should,  as  should  all  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  For.  whether  they  resdlze 
it  or  not.  their  lives  have  been  Improved 
and  their  lot  bettered  by  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  welfare  made  by 
this  outstanding  U.S.  Senator. 

Joe  O'Mahonet's  vision,  which  is  un- 
usual, hae  been  translated  in  ever  so 
many  ways  into  constructive  action.  He 
has  been,  during  his  legislative  career,  a 
specialist;  but,  unlike  most  specialists, 
his  interests  and  talents  have  not  been 
confined  to  one  interest  or  to  one  area. 
They  have  roamed  far  and  wide  and 
helpfully. 

I  shall  not  be  repetitive  by  seeking  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  his  career,  a 
service  which  has  been  performed  by 
others,  and  in  better  manner  than  I 
could 

However.  I  do  wish  to  say  that  al- 
though ha  comes,  as  I  do,  from  a  State 
with  a  small  population,  his  talent,  his 
integrity,  his  keen  intelligence,  and  his 
devotion  to  country  quickly  carried  his 
reputation  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Wyoming,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
West,  and  over  the  entire  country  A 
great  lawyer,  an  expert  in  economics. 
Senator  O'Mahonet  has  one  of  those 
penetrating  and  incisive  minds  which  are 
the  envy  of  those  of  us  less  well  equipped. 
His  warmness.  his  liking  for  people,  his 
unfailing  courtesy,  his  wonderful  quali- 
ties as  a  Christian  gentleman — all  these 
have  endeared  him,  and  endear  him,  to 
everyone  who  knows  him. 

His  was  the  decision,  and  he  has  made 
it;  a  decision  to  leave  the  Senate  after 
this  year.  Much  as  we  regret  that  deci- 
sion, none  of  us  can  quarrel  with  it,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  determination  which  must 
be  entirely  personal.  But  for  me.  should 
I  be  fortunate  enough  to  return  to  this 
great  body  next  year,  there  will  be  always 
something  missing,  with  the  familiar  fig- 


ure of  Joe  O'Mahonet  absent  from  his 
accustomed  place  so  near  the  desk  I  oc- 
cupy. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  has  asked  especially  that 
she  be  permitted  to  join  me  in  expressing 
affectionate  greetings  to  Joe  O'Mahoney. 
and  to  wish  for  Mrs.  O'Mahoney  and  him 
in  their  honored  and  deserved  retirement 
the  best  of  whatever  they  may  wish. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  al- 
ways a  sad  time  when  we  rise  on  tiie 
floor  to  take  more  or  less  formal  notice 
of  the  departure  of  a  friend.  At  a  time 
like  this  it  is  only  natural  that  we  review, 
I  suppose,  the  qualities  of  the  friend 
which  have  impressed  us  most  and  which 
we  admire  most. 

In  my  6  years  in  the  Senate  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  serve  with  our  good 
friend.  Joe  O'Mahonet,  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
think  it  is  at  this  place  rather  than  some 
other  areas  where  he  is  perhaps  better 
known  that  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
him  and  the  work  he  has  done  the  most. 
I  am  not  unaware  that  he  is  the  father — 
yes,  he  could  be  called  the  grandfather — 
of  oil  shale  development  in  this  country. 
I  will  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  the  great- 
grandfather of  oil  shale  development  in 
this  country,  because  he  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  importance  of 
this  resource  and  what  this  great  nat- 
ural commodity  of  ours  can  mean  for 
this  country.  We  have  still  to  reach  the 
real  threshold  of  its  development,  but 
one  among  us  saw  this  many  years  ago 
and  devoted  himself  unstintingly  to 
progress  in  this  field,  as  he  has  in  many 
other  areas 

When  I  thiiik  of  Joe  O'Mahonet  in 
the  days  ahead,  I  shall  think  of  a  great 
lawyer.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  con- 
nection with  some  proposed  legislation 
before  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  saw  the  brilliant,  in- 
cisive, mental  play  which  demonstrated 
to  everyone  present  the  great  legal  abil- 
ity he  has  and  the  clarity  with  which  he 
sees  legal  problems  and  their  relation- 
ship to  constitutional  law. 

I  shall  always  think  of  Joe  O'Mahoney 
as  a  fighter,  as  what  we  in  the  West  call 
a  "scrapper."  This  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  wrong  sense,  but  instead  in  the  sense 
that  all  of  us  respect  a  man  who  believes 
in  something  and  is  willing  to  carry  for- 
ward a  real  fight  to  espouse  the  princi- 
ple 

There  was  in  Colorado  some  years  ago 
a  man  whom  the  Senator  may  remem- 
ber, by  the  name  of  Alva  Swain,  who 
used  to  write  a  column  called  "Under  the 
Capitol  Dome"  for  one  of  the  Denver 
new.spapers.  He  once  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "The  Last  Mile."  In  this  article 
he  pointed  out  how  many  people  in  the 
world  had  failed  because  they  had  failed 
to  walk  the  last  mile.  This  illustrates, 
I  think  more  than  anything  else,  the 
quality  which  has  made  our  friend  so 
great  and  which,  above  all  others,  will 
endear  him  to  my  heart,  because  no 
matter  what  the  words,  what  the  cir- 
cumstance, what  the  situation,  what  his 
health,  he  has  always  been  willing  and 
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ready— yes,  anxious — to  walk  the  last 
mile.  This  is  why.  In  my  opinion,  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  great  wealth  of 
accc«r  plishments. 

I  cMinot  question,  and  It  is  not  for 
any  o'  us  to  Q-aestion,  the  motives  which 
indue  him  to  depart  from  us.  Health, 
yes.     A  desire  to  be  with  his  wife.  yes. 

All  I  can  do,  my  friend,  is  to  wish  to 
you  a  continuation  of  the  life  which  has 
been  productive  of  so  much  so  far.  I 
am  sire,  that  so  long  as  the  Lord  wills 
you  tc  be  on  this  earth,  life  will  continue 
to  be  as  productive,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  !n  the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
Wyondng.  or  In  some  other  place. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  i3outh  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
When  I  arrived  in  Washington,  DC,  al- 
most 16  years  ago,  one  of  the  very  first 
Senators  I  met  was  Joseph  OMahoket. 
FYcan  that  day  until  this  I  have  bectmie 
more  and  more  aware  that  he  is  a  per- 
.son  wlio  works  for  and  votes  for  his  own 
convictions.  When  a  man  follows  his 
convl<  tlon*  without  being  led  astray  any 
time,  that  man  is  worthy  of  being  a 
leader. 

Joseph  O'Mahowet  ha<  served  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  many 
years.  Well  do  I  remember  many  occa- 
.^oas,  when  the  heat  of  debate  was  pretty 
hot,  when  Job  would  step  in  to  ponr 
some  oil  upon  the  waters,  so  to  speak,  and 
to  bring  the  two  parties,  or  the  parties 
broken  op  into  factions  within  the  com- 
mittee, together.  He  would  bring  out  of 
chaos  some  legislation  which  was  worth 
while. 

I  appreciate  his  friendship,  his  leader- 
ship, and  his  activities  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States 

The  .story  of  the  political  life  of  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahonet,  the  dtstlngviished  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  is  one  of  a  man 
who  prepared  himself  to  be  a  good  poli- 
tician. I  use  the  word  "pohtician  "  in  the 
sense  of  one  working  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  It  was  44  years  ago  that 
Joseph  C.  O'MAHoirrr,  a  yxning  lawyer 
with  newspaper  exi>enence.  came  to 
Washington  as  secretary  to  former  Sen- 
ator Kendnck  of  Wyoming.  Prom  the 
first  day  Senator  O'Mahonet  came  to 
Washington,  his  career  as  a  politician 
and  servant  of  the  people  was  set  out  be- 
fore him,  and  he  served  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  and  Nation  through  the 
trjiriR  years  of  "boom  and  bust,"  through 
the  troublesome  thirties,  and  the  war 
years.  It  is  in  the  more  recent 
years  of  his  long  and  colorful  career  that 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
working  with  him  in  various  ways  in  the 
Senate  It  is  especially  in  the  Judiciaj^ 
Committee  of  the  Senate  where  Senator 
0'Mah<iney  has  distinguished  liimself  in 
our  history  and  endeared  himself  to  re- 
specters of  sound  Judgment  and  law. 

Many  is  the  time  that  I  have  known 
Uiis  colleague  to  stand  on  the  unpopular 
side  of  the  fence  because  he  knew  it  was 
the  just  and  right  side  of  the  fence.  The 
leadership  in  the  Senate  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  wHl  miss  his  good  judgment 


and  his  forceful  way  of  leading  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate. 

I  feel  it  is  a  personal  honor  that  I  can 
rise  to  commerid  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  Uie  distinguished  sea-vice  he  has 
rendered  the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  I 
regret  to  see  him  retire  but  I  wish  for 
him  many  happy  and  healthy  years  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA"V1TS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
yielding. 

It  is  an  honor  for  a  Senator  to  pay 
tribute  to  so  renowned  and  distinguished 
a  Senator  as  is  Senator  O'Mahoney  of 
Wyoming.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague  by  re- 
calling t'Ao  physical  instances  to  his 
mind  so  that  he  may  have  visually  be- 
fore him  how  I  feel  about  him  and  the 
impact  he  made  upon  me. 

In  1957  during  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  civil  rights  bill  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  sponsored  a  jury 
trial  amendment  with  which  I  did  not 
agree.  Yet  I  remember  so  distinctly  that 
the  .senior  Senator  was  coming  from 
Wyoming  in  a  plane  one  day  and  was 
not  due  to  arrive  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Senate  marked  time  until 
he  arrived.  He  then  stood  in  the  aisle 
next  to  the  desk  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  and  made  his  speech  on  the 
amendment  with  such  eloquence  and 
force  and  with  such  erudite  citation  of 
legal  authority  as  literally  to  sweep  all 
before  him.  Although  I  was  not  per- 
suaded, I  greatly  admired  the  charac- 
ter, the  loftiness  of  mind,  the  erudition, 
and  the  eloquence  which  weis  displayed 
by  him  on  that  occasion. 

There  is  one  other  physical  circum- 
stance which  is  very  appealing  to  me, 
and  I  hope  will  be  to  him.  Early  in  the 
days  of  airplane  travel  from  New  York 
to  California.  I  frequently  took  one  of 
the  small  Boeing  planes  which  were  then 
available  in  order  to  carry  on  my  pro- 
fession as  a  hard  working  lawyer.  In- 
variably the  plane  would  stop  at 
Cheyenne,  which  I  came  to  know  pretty 
well.  TTie  city  had  a  quality  which  al- 
ways made  me  feel  as  we  landed  that  I 
was  at  last  in  the  West.  It  had  a  clean 
quality.  It  had  almost  a  nobility  as  It 
appeared,  sharp  and  distinct  agairut  the 
clear  western  sky.  It  is  a  quality  one 
cannot  identify.  Yet  one  would  know 
what  it  meant,  what  it  stood  for,  and 
that  it  was  the  portal  to  a  great,  new, 
adventurous  land 

Senator  O'i/LKUOjnY  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  that  kind  of  personality. 
He  is  like  the  city,  clean  and  sharp  In 
the  atmosphere.  We  know  what  he  rep- 
resents, what  he  means,  and  what  his 
objectives  are.  They  are  exr>ressed  very 
clearly. 

These  are  two  pictures  in  my  mind 
which  I  shall  always  hcrid  very  dear. 
The  Senate  is  a  difUcult  place  in  which 
to  serve.  There  are  many  pitfalls. 
There  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  elec- 
tion but,  more  importantly  indeed,  the 
pitfalls  of  poUcies  and  the  pitfalls  of 
personal  relationships  in  this  Chamber. 


I  know  of  no  man  who  has  made  a  more 
enviable  reputation  here  than  has  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonet.  I  know  of  no  man 
wlio  has  more  friends  as  shown  by  what 
has  occurred  today,  no  man  whose  F>er- 
sonal  presence  has  been  more  beloved, 
and  whose  personal  presence  will  be 
more  missed.  I  hope  in  the  days  ahead, 
when  all  of  us  wish  for  our  colleague 
health,  happiness,  sunlight,  fresh  air 
and  all  the  joys  of  retirement,  he  will 
not  forget  us.  I  know  he  will  not.  He 
will  have  the  responsive  feeling  of 
warmth  for  us  which  we  will  have  for 
him. 

May  I  again  express  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeJ 
the  sense  of  privilege  which  comes  to  me 
in  being  aUowed  to  participate  in  these 
ceremonies  and  in  .saying  au  revoir  to  a 
dear  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  Umted  States,  and  the  Sen- 
ate particularly,  have  suffered  three  body 
blows  in  recent  weeks.  We  suffered  first 
the  tmtlmely  death  of  Richard  Neu- 
berger.  of  Oregon,  and  then  the  an- 
nounced retirement  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Gkeen].  Wc  must  now  sadly  add 
to  those  the  announcement  by  our  be- 
loved colleague,  Joe  O'Mahonet,  that  he, 
too,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  86th 
Congress  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion can  ill  afford  this  loss.  The  Senate 
wiU  not  be  quite  the  same  without  the 
benefit  of  his  Incisive  thinking  and  elo- 
quent expression  developed  from  his 
vast  experience,  his  brostd  outlook,  his 
creative  and  independent  approach  to 
every  problem,  large  or  small,  and  his 
unfailing  and  militant  dedication  to  the 
pubUc  interest,  which  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Senate  and  thereby  to 
the  people  erf  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  others  of  our  colleagues 
have  commented  upon  and  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  great  variety  of  services  which 
Senator  O'Mahonet  has  rendered  as  one 
of  the  great  defenders  of  economic  free- 
dom and  as  a  leader  in  our  time  in  point- 
ing to  the  perils  of  monopoly  and  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  great  concen- 
trations of  economic  power. 

No  one  in  the  Senate  or  in  public  life 
has  been  a  keener  appraiser  and  opponent 
of  all  forms  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
body  economic  and  the  body  pwlitic. 
Hence  his  unfailing  insistence  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  his 
opposition  to  the  increasing  usurpation 
of  and  delegation  of  powers  vested  in 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  and  to  another  branch. 

No  one  has  more  stoutly  resisted  the 
encroachments  of  the  executive  upon  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
Senator  O'Mahonet's  public  career  is  so 
replete  with  battles  for  the  enduring 
principles  which  have  made  our  country 
great  that  it  would  take  hours  to  list 
them  in  detail.  I  wish,  however,  to  refer 
to  one  great  service  that  he  has  ren- 
dered, which  is  very  close  to  some  of  us. 
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and  to  me  particularly,  and  that  was  the 
fight  he  initiated  in  Congress  to  bring 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  States  of  the 
Union. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  1950  when  that  committee  held 
the  first  full-length  hearings  held  for  the 
Senate  on  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a 
State. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  conducted 
that  hearing  so  thoroughly  and  search - 
ingly  that  the  groundwork  was  effectively 
laid  for  the  debate  which  followed.  In 
that  debate  his  eloquence  was  memor- 
able. I  should  like  to  read,  from  the 
many  speeches  he  made  in  behalf  of 
statehood  for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
a  few  excerpts,  which  illustrate  his  power 
of  expression,  his  fervor,  and  the  great 
skill  with  which  he  presented  the  cause. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  simulate  here  the  clarion  voice  with 
which  he  delivered  these  sentiments: 

A  glance  at  this  map.  l£r  President,  makes 
It  clear  that  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  the  arms 
of  Uncle  Sam  stretching  toward  the  Paclflc. 
Are  they  going  to  stretch  forward  carrying 
the  torch  of  liberty  and  freedom,  or  Is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  going  to  say. 
by  rejection  of  the  statehood  bills,  that  we 
do  not  actually  believe  In  the  principle  of 
self-government  and  freedom  about  which 
we  talk'  We  promised  statehood  when  we 
incorporated  these  Territories.  We  have 
promised  repeatedly  statehood  in  our  politi- 
cal platforms.  The  arguments  against  state- 
hood are  aa  thin  as  air;  the  arguments  for 
statehood  are  unassailable. 

But  up  to  this  hour.  Mr  President,  the  two 
remaining  incorporated  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  extending  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which,  as  Secretary  Seward  predicted 
in  1867,  has  become  the  center  of  the  great 
world  political  struggle,  have  been  denied 
statehood.  The  contest  Is  on  to  win  the 
minds  of  the  teeming  millions  of  the  (Md 
World. 

How  true  that  was  8  years  ago,  and 
how  true  it  still  is. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  want  the  word  to  go  out  from  that 
melting  pot  of  the  Paclflc — Hawaii — that  we 
do  believe  in  freedom  for  all  men  and  self- 
government  for  all  men.  and  that  we  are 
not  imperialistic  colonizers,  as  Jacob  Malik 
has  called  us. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  look  at  this  map  and 
to  turn  o\ir  minds  back  over  the  pages  of 
history  to  know  that  the  march  of  freedom 
has  been  westward  around  the  globe.  When- 
ever the  peoples  of  Europe  felt  themselves 
oppressed,  or  unable  to  govern  themselves, 
they  turned  to  the  west.  The  movement  of 
mankind  toward  liberty  and  freedom  has 
steadily  marched  forward  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection across  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  march  of  freedom  has  been  toward 
the  west.  The  founders  of  our  Government 
settled  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  when 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  economic  condi- 
tions they  also  moved  west.  They  crossed 
the  Alleghenies,  they  crossed  the  Northwest 
Territory,  they  crossed  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  they  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  they  crossed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Territory  after  territory  was  incorporated 
and  State  after  State  was  created,  and  here 
we  built  up  the  greatest  Industrial  power  In 
all  history,  the  greatest  power  that  a  free 
people  ever  created,  because  we  have  been 
devoted  to  the  principle  of  granting  oppor- 
tunity to  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  that  western  trek  has  con- 
tinued up  Into  Alaska,  and  now  again  we 


come  face-to-face  with  what  may  be  a  mortal 
combat  With  arbitrary  political  power  and 
arbitrary  economic  power.  We  have  car- 
ried freedom,  jxjUtlcal.  smd  economic  free- 
dom, steadily  west  across  the  North  Ameri- 
can contanent.  We  carried  it  into  Alaska 
In  the  beflnnlng,  but  Alaska  now  Is  held  back 
from  development  because  It  does  not  have 
the  statetfiood  which  this  bill  would  grant. 
PB9ple  who  enjoy  political  and  economic 
freedom  In  the  United  States  are  loath  to 
move  Into  a  territory  where  their  activities 
are  controlled  from  beyond  their  borders, 
controlled,  let  It  be  said,  by  Government 
bureaus  In  Washington.  Insofar  as  some 
things  are  concerned;  controlled  by  private 
organizations  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  Sttatcs  so  far  as  other  things  are  con- 
cerned. 

At  this  point.  Senator  Knowland  asked 
Senator  O'Mahoney  to  yield,  which  he 
did.  And  after  Senator  Knowland  had 
spoken.  Senator  O'Mahoney  continued: 

Other  Senators  have  come  onto  the  floor 
since  the  discussion  began,  and  I  should  like 
again  to  bring  out  the  point  that  the  march 
of  liberty  and  freedom  has  been  westward 
across  th*  face  of  the  globe,  and  now  it  has 
reached  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  has  reached 
an  Iron  Curtain,  a  curtain  which  has  been 
lowered  oot  alone  by  the  totalitarian  dic- 
tators of  the  Kremlin,  but  by  some  of  us 
here  at  home  who  do  not  comprehend  what 
has  been  transpiring  in  the  world  The 
progress  of  freedom  may  be  stopped  unless 
we  carry  it  forward. 

How^  timely  that  summons  today,  and 
what  a  legacy  of  guidance  is  that  last 
sentence  before  Senator  O'Mahoney  was 
again  interrupted: 

The  progress  of  freedom  may  be  stopped 
unless  wo  carry  It  forward. 

That  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
legislative  fight  which  brought  the  two 
States  into  the  Union.  The  bill  that 
year  waa  defeated  by  a  single  vote.  It 
was  recommitted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  44. 
However,  the  impulse  and  the  impact 
which  was  given  to  statehood  for  Alaska 
by  Joe  O'Mahoney.  with  the  fervor  of  his 
conviction,  his  masterful  marshaling  of 
all  the  argimients,  and  by  his  eloquence, 
carried  the  cause  of  statehood  to  victory 
a  few  years  later. 

When  the  history  of  this  decade  is  writ- 
ten— the  fifties — a  decade  of  much  frus- 
tration and  stress  and  turbulence,  no 
swjhievement  will  stand  out  more  in  the 
history  ot  our  Nation  than  the  admission 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  into  the  Union. 
and  the  carrying  thereby  of  the  frontiers 
of  democracy  to  America's  farthest  north 
and  farthest  south.  There  in  his  Senate 
seat  sits  the  father  of  that  great  achieve- 
ment, Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  will  always  be  grateful  to 
him. 

Mr.  President,  as  Joe  O'Mahoney 
leaves  us  at  the  end  of  the  86th  Congress, 
he  will  be  retiring  not  merely  as  the 
senior  Sanator  from  Wyoming.  He  is 
not  even  merely  a  great  western  Senator, 
although  of  course  he  is  that.  He  is  a 
national  figure.  If  we  go  back  into  the 
history  c^  this  great  body  during  this 
century.  I  am  sure  that  very  few  will 
stand  with  equal  eminence.  I  think  of 
William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Hiram 
Johnson,  of  California;  George  W.  Nor- 
ris,  of  Nebraska;  Robert  La  PoUette.  of 
Wisconsin;  Thomas  Walsh,  of  Montana. 
I   believe    I   have    exhausted    the    list 


Joseph  C    O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming,  is 
the  peer  of  those  giants. 

Joi,  we  are  going  to  miss  you.  But 
you  will  leave  a  record  of  achievement 
that  is  immortal. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  knowledge,  until  I  entered  the  Cham- 
ber a  few  moments  ago,  that  the  Senate 
was  engaged  in  paying  a  deserved  tribute 
to  one  of  its  greatest  Members.  This 
morning  I  was  engaged  in  work  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  was 
a  happy  circumstance  that  brought  me 
here  at  this  time,  because  I  would  indeed 
have  been  deprived  of  attempting  to  ex- 
press sentiments  of  my  heart  if  I  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  say  just  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  sad  for  me  to  try  to  imagine  or 
contemplate  the  Senate  without  Joe 
O'Mahoney.  Joe  O'Mahoney  is  a  Sen- 
ator in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Senate. 
Joe  O'Mahoney  is  a  great  independent. 
No  group,  no  cult,  no  class,  no  organ- 
ization, however  powerful  it  might  be  in 
these  United  States,  could  move  Joi 
O'Mahoney  the  smallest  fraction  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  limits  that  were  dic- 
tated by  his  conscience  and  by  his  great 
intellect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  from  these  great 
independents,  men  not  only  of  ability  but 
men  of  character  and  courage,  we  should 
lose  one  of  those  who  remain. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  few 
phases  of  legislation  which  affect  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  have  not  felt  the  impress  of  his 
genius  and  his  capacity.  He  has  oper- 
ated in  farflung  fields — from  antitrust 
laws  to  military  appropriations,  from 
matters  affecting  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  atomic  energy  operations.  In 
every  one  of  those  assignments  he  has 
contributed  greatly.  He  has  drawn  on 
the  reserves  and  on  the  store  of  his 
physical  strength  and  of  his  intellect  and 
of  his  courage. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  lose  one  of  its  greatest  friends  in 
this  body  when  Joe  O'Mahoney  departs 
from  these  halls.  He  knows  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  When  he 
swore  at  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President 
to  undertake  to  defend  the  Constitution, 
he  w£is  not  uttering  empty  words.  He 
took  that  oath  to  his  heart.  Would  that 
every  man  who  comes  into  the  Senate 
would  respect  it  and  have  the  courage 
to  defend  it  and  to  express  the  convic- 
tions of  his  mind  and  heart  with  the 
same  freedom  and  the  same  determina- 
tion that  have  characterized  Joe 
O'Mahoney. 

All  of  us  cannot  be  so  eloquent  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming God  has  vouchsafed  to  him  the 
great  gift  of  expression  which  few  men 
enjoy.  But  more  of  us  could  emulate  the 
courage  and  the  intellectual  honesty  with 
which  he  approached  every  one  of  his 
assignments. 

I  repeat:  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  a  Senator  in  the  great  tradition.  He  is 
a  Senator  in  the  great  tradition  In  his 
ability  to  express  himself  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  can  speak  eloquently, 
intelligently,  and  convincingly  on  more 
different  subjects  than  can  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.    He  can  do  It  wlth- 
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out  a  prepared  statement.  He  can  do  it 
without  typewritten  pages.  He  can  do  It 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  his  heart  and  his  mind,  and  in 
his  devotion  to  his  senatorial  duties. 

I  have  laid  great  store  on  a  few  rather 
elemental  characteristics  of  men  in 
measuring  them  and  cataloging  them 
in  my  mind,  and  in  reserving  to  them 
a  place  in  my  heart.  One  trait  of  char- 
acter which  has  always  appealed  to  me 
is  loyalty.  Senator  CMahonby  is  loyal 
to  every  cause  in  which  he  has  ever  be- 
lieved. He  is  loyal  to  ever>-  friend  he  has 
ever  had  I  say  that  as  one  who  has 
been  vouchsafed  the  great  benediction 
of  enjoying  his  friendship  over  a  p>eriod 
of  almost  28  years.  His  outstanding 
characteristic,  however,  is  what,  in  this 
day.  is  called  intellectual  honesty;  what 
we  used  simply  to  call  courage;  and  in 
the  common  veiTiacular  what  we  call 
guts.  Senator  O'Mahoney  has  this  trait 
This  characteristic  has  stood  out  in  the 
Senate  time  and  time  again,  as  this  man 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart 
and  his  own  conscience 

We  are  in  a  time  when  we  almost 
catalog  Members  of  the  Senate.  We 
have  our  professional  liberals  and.  in- 
deed, we  have  our  professional  conserva- 
tives in  the  Senate.  But  I  can  look  at 
Joseph  O'Mahoney  and  say.  "There 
stands  a  man."  When  his  convictions 
told  him  to  do  so.  he  took  positions 
which  caused  the  conservatives  to  call 
him  a  radical:  and  when  his  convictions 
told  him  in  other  circumstances  not  to 
follow  blindly  a  path  which  was  laid  out 
by  others,  he  took  positions  which  caused 
the  radicals  to  call  him  a  reactionary. 

All  in  all.  to  me.  those  traits  sum  up 
Joseph  CMahoniy  as  one  of  the  great 
Senators  who  have  adorned  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  salute  you.  my  friend;  and  may  a 
benign  providence  attend  you  for  many 
years  to  come  in  the  manner  to  which 
your  services  entitle  you 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr   McOEE.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  words  of  tribute  today  to  one 
who  has  been  my  good  friend  over  the 
years,  both  in  the  other  body  and  here, 
our  able  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr. 
O'Mahoney  I 

We  have  often  agreed  and  often  dis- 
agreed on  various  issues.  But  whether 
In  agreement  or  disagreement.  Senator 
O'Mahoney  has  always  been  most 
courteous,  most  cooperative,  and  most 
kind  to  me  personally.  More  often  than 
not,  I  suspect,  particularly  in  our  work 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  we 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  im- 
portant matters 

I  am  especially  familiar  with  Senator 
O'Mahoney's  great  contributions  in  legal 
and  judicial  affairs.  His  work  in  this 
field  has  been  prodigious,  and  his  many 
activities  to  improve  the  judicial  proc- 
ess, to  reform  the  antitrust  laws,  and  to 
.strengthen  our  laws  against  subversion 
are  important  milestones  in  the  progress 
our  Nation  has  made. 

I  remember  very  vividly  the  manner 
in  which   Senator  Ol^iAHONrr   so  suc- 


cessfully championed  the  so-called 
Jencks  decision  bill  to  protect  the  FBI 
files  against  Communist  agents.  It  so 
happens  that  I  was  then  serving  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  was  work- 
ing there  on  legislation  in  this  field. 
Senator  O'Mahoney  was  most  helpful, 
cooperative,  and  effective  in  this  joint 
venture,  as  he  has  always  been  in  those 
issues,  objectives,  and  principles  to  which 
he  attached  himself. 

Senator  O'Mahoney's  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  body  and  in  the  history  books 
of  the  Nation  is  secure.  His  name  is 
written  indelibly  on  the  statute  books 
in  numerous  cases.  We  who  have  served 
with  him  in  the  Senate,  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  and  indeed  all  Americans,  can 
be  very  grateful  for  his  long  and  fruit- 
ful career  of  public  service. 

I  know  that  evei->-  Member  of  this  body 
wLshes  him  continued  happiness  smd 
success  in  the  days  ahead.  I  express  the 
hope  that  Senator  O'Mahoney  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  his  very  outstanding 
talents  to  those  causes  which  he  has  so 
ably,  effectively,  and  sincerely  cham- 
pioned over  the  years. 
We  wish  him  Godspeed. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  people  of  New  Jersey  most 
certainly  share  the  pride  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney 
of  Wyoming,  and  are  grateful  for  his 
great  achievements  for  our  Nation  that 
have  been  the  product  of  a  thoughtful, 
kind,  and  courageous,  great  American. 
We  are  also  proud,  however,  that  our 
opportunity  for  friendship  with  Senator 
O'Mahoney  has  been  more  Intimate  than 
just  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Senator  O'Mahoney's  brother  some- 
time ago  came  out  to  Summit.  N.J..  to 
enjoy  the  relaxing  and  wholesome  resi- 
dential opportunities  of  that  fine  sub- 
urban town.  There,  he  raised  his  family ; 
there,  his  brother  and  our  beloved  col- 
leapue  came  on  many  occasions  to  visit 
and  from  the.se  visits  New  Jersey  people 
came  to  know  personally  the  man  we 
honor  today.  Not  long  ago,  a  business- 
man friend  of  mine  told  me  how  as  a 
young  veteran  he  had  met  Senator 
O'Mahoney  in  Summit,  and  the  Sena- 
tor encouraged  him  to  go  into  business 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  start  business  with  a  GI  loan.  With 
this  encouragement.  Terry  Dempsey 
started  his  business,  and  he  is  grateful 
daily  for  the  consideration  and  kind  ad- 
vice of  Senator  O'Mahoney.  I  know  that 
this  example  of  thoughtfulnrss  can  be 
multiplied  thousands  of  times  across  the 
Nation. 

The  Senator's  nephews  are  still  living 
in  Summit,  and  of  this  we  are  proud. 
The  O'Mahoney  name  we  know  will  be 
forever  with  us.  through  the  achieve- 
ments of  Senator  O'Mahoney  and  the 
connections  of  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  de- 
served tributes  which  they  have  paid  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney.  I  regret  very  much  that  he 
has  concluded  not  to  seek  reelection.  I 
am  confident  that  had  he  done  so.  he 
would  have  been  triumphantly  returned 


by  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  to  another 
6-year  term 

I  know  of  no  man  who  is  held  In  high- 
er esteem,  either  en  the  fioor  of  this  body 
or  in  his  home  State,  than  is  Jok 
O'Mahoney. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Senate.  During  the 
3 '2  years  I  have  served  in  this  body,  my 
affection  for  and  gratitude  to  him  has 
increased  many  times  over.  He  took  me, 
a  new  and  untried  Senator,  by  the  hand 
and  showed  me  the  ways  of  this  august 
and  sometimes  inscrutable  body,  and  has 
been  kindness  itself  in  making  my  way 
in  this  body  easier. 

We  had  a  happy  little  joke  together. 
Senator  O'Mahoney  and  I,  because  it 
has  been  my  privilege  since  1924  to  have 
owned  a  small  ranch  property  In  the 
Jackson  Hole  area  in  Teton  County. 
Wyo.  I  spent  eight  happy  summers 
there,  running  a  dude  ranch  for  young 
boys  of  the  teenage  group,  while  I  was 
going  through  law  school  and  in  the  first 
years  when  I  was  trying  to  establish  my- 
self in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Joe 
O'Mahoney  knew  that;  and  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  he  was  kind  enough  to 
refer  to  me  as  the  "summer  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  " 

I  had  the  privilege,  on  one  occasion,  of 
appearing  with  Senator  O'Mahoney  on 
his  regular  television  program,  which  is 
shown  all  over  Wyoming.  We  found 
ourselves  able  to  agree  on  a  number  of 
matters  Involving  conservation.  Irriga- 
tion, and  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  his  home  State.  He  presented 
me  with  great  courtesy  to  his  audience, 
and  some  of  my  friends  in  Jackson  Hole 
later  wrote  me  notes  telling  me  they  had 
enjoyed  the  program  and  saying  how 
happy  they  were  that  Senator 
O'Mahoney  had  done  me  the  honor  to 
refer  to  me  as  the  third  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  although  one  who  was  in 
residence  only  during  brief  periods  in  the 
summer. 

I  wish  my  good  and  dear  friend  long 
life  and  happiness,  and  reassure  him  on 
a  point  on  which  I  am  sure  he  needs  no 
reassurance;  namely,  that  he  has  the 
undying  and  lifelong  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  every  one  of  his  colleagues  who 
serve  with  him  In  this  body. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  vield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  announced  his  plan 
to  retire.  His  colleagues  vrill  miss  Joe 
O'Mahoney.  the  senior  senator  from 
Wyoming. 

On  many  occasions  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years  we  have  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  him.  as  with  vigor  and  courage 
he  stood  in  the  Senate  to  fight,  as  he 
believed  he  should,  for  that  great  pano- 
rama of  causes  which  he  undertook  to 
espouse. 

I  have  known  him  also  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  a  committee  pri- 
marily charged  with  responsibilities  to 
the  western  States  of  America,  including 
my  own;  charged,  too,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  legislation  for  the  territo- 
rial areas  owned  by  our  country. 
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Not  once,  but  a^aln  and  again.  I  have 
seen  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
give  of  his  valued  time  to  causes  in 
which  other  States  in  the  West  were 
vitally  interested.  My  own  State  has 
been  no  exception.  I  very  much  doubt 
that  congressional  approval  would  have 
been  given  to  important  reclamation 
projects  for  California  had  not  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, having  determined  them  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  helped  to  make  them 
become  a  legislative  reality. 

Surely  the  admission  of  the  two  new 
States  to  the  Union  is  in  part  the  result 
of  his  belief  in  their  honorable  avail- 
ability to  become  States  of  our  beloved 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  all  those  things, 
I  am  most  honored  to  call  Joe 
O'Mahoney  my  friend. 

Over  the  years  since  our  country  was 
bom.  there  have  been  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  great  leaders  of  thought,  some 
sitting  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  their  renown  is 
that  on  many  occasions  they  stood  im- 
pervious to  any  and  all  cries  for  blind 
partisanship.  They  spoke  out  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  people. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  listened  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  de- 
scribe colorfully  and  most  entertaining- 
ly his  friendship  with  one  of  the  great 
Senators  who  graced  this  Chamber  for 
so  many  years,  and  who  came  from  the 
State  which  I  now  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent.  Hiram  Johnson  was 
an  outstanding  Senator.  I  think  per- 
haps I  can  indicate  the  warmth  of  my 
respect  and  my  feeling  for  Senator 
O'Mahoney  when  I  say  of  him  that  the 
plane  upon  which  the  great  Hiram 
Johnson  operated  is  also  the  plane  upon 
which  Senator  O'Mahoney  has  operated. 
All  of  us  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  hope  to  see  much  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney  in  the  future. 

We  pray  that  his  health  will  continue 
to  be  restored,  and  that  he  will  find 
great  comfort  from  the  friendships  he 
will  take  with  him  from  this  Chamber 
when  this  session  concludes.  Those 
friendships  will  continue  with  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

To  Senator  O'Mahoney,  Mr.  President, 
I  say  good  luck  and  God's  blessing. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming TMr.  O'Mahoney],  tliat  he  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  his  present  term  of 
office  has  been  a  cause  for  extreme  and 
genuine  regret. 

When  Senator  O'Mahoney  leaves  the 
Senate,  at  the  end  of  this  session,  he 
will  be  able  to  look  back  over  the  span 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  during  which 
the  Senate  has  seen  him  devote  his 
skill,  his  energy,  and  his  voice  to  the 
everlasting  betterment  of  this  body,  this 
country,  and  its  people. 

Except  for  a  temporary  political  set- 
back in  1952 — or  what  he,  himself,  terms 


"a  leavQ  of  absence " — he  has  served 
continuously  in  every  Congress  begin- 
ning with  the  73d. 

Although  Senator  O'Mahoney  was 
struck  by  illness  almost  a  year  ago,  he 
rallied  \rith  his  characteristic  courage 
and  vigor;  and  he  has  continued  to 
maintain  his  well-deserved  reputation  of 
being  a  Senator's  Senator. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  was  sworn  into 
office  for  his  present  term — following 
his  temporary  "leave  of  absence  " — on 
November  29,  1954.  I  well  remember 
that  data,  because  3  days  later  I,  myself, 
subscribed  to  the  same  oath  of  office. 

During  the  last  5 '2  years,  I  have  come 
to  know  Senator  O'Mahoney  extremely 
well  and  intimately,  through  our  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfEairs.  His  contributions  to  the 
work  of  that  committee  have  been  limit- 
less, and  he  has  justly  earned  the  title 
of  being  one  of  America's  outstanding 
conservationists. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  whether 
the  subject  under  consideration  has  been 
one  in  the  field  of  conservation,  recla- 
mation, constitutional  law.  base- 
ball, mcmopolies.  or  patents.  Senator 
OM.\HONEY  has  continued  to  be  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  each. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  finest  in- 
stincts, and  he  is  a  Senator  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  statesmanship. 

Certaialy  Senator  O'Mahoney  will 
leave  on  the  Senate  the  indehble  im- 
print of  his  truly  great  characteristics 
and  qualities. 

All  of  us  hope  that  he  wiU  return  to 
this  Chamber  very  often. 

Mr.  President,  I  echo  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  many  times 
today  by  so  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
when  I  sty  to  Senator  O'Mahoney.  good 
luck. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  field? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  add  to  the  words  of  praise  that 
have  beea  expressed  today  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Speaking  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  would  be,  in  a 
sense,  gilding  the  lily;  but  I  join  in  the 
wonderful  tributes  paid  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  especially 
in  those  remarks  addressed  to  him  by 
his  junior  colleague,  who  knows  him 
best  and  whose  protege  he  is. 

We  all  deeply  respect  him  for  the  long 
years  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
spent  in  government  before  he  came  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  time  he  demonstrated  a 
tremendous  competence,  not  only  as  a 
lawyer,  but  as  a  legislator.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  respected  constitutional 
lawTers  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
When  Senator  O'Mahoney  rose  to  speak 
on  a  con.stitutional  point  he  had  the  re- 
spect and  the  attention  and  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate, £ind  this  body  does  include  some  of 
the  finest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
country  today. 

Senator  O'Mahoney's  record  in  this 
Congress  will  be  indelibly  imprinted,  not 
only  upc«l  the  State  of  Wyoming,  but 
upon  all  of  the  Far  West,  because  of  his 


dedication  to  conservation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  great  natural  resources. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  i.s  indebted  to 
her  great  senior  Senator  for  his  efforts  in 
the  field  of  water  development,  where  he 
has  been  a  leader.  The  entire  West  is 
indebted  to  and  appreciative  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney  for  his  efforts  not  only  in 
that  field,  but  also  in  the  field  of  mining, 
which  is  a  field  in  which  the  West  has 
needed  help  and  support  in  recent  years. 

But  aside  from  his  interest  in  what  one 
mit^ht  call  local  considerations,  those 
that  directly  affected  not  oniy  his  own 
State,  but  also  the  Far  West,  Senator 
O  M^honey  has  taken  an  active  hand  in 
legislation  of  great  national  consequence. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  problems 
of  the  economy  of  this  Nation,  which  is 
one  of  the  least  understood,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  least  spectacular  fields  in 
which  a  legislator  can  engage,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important.  In  that 
area  he  has  demonstrauxl  the  high  com- 
petence that  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Senator  O'Mahonby  has  given  leader- 
ship in  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  m  trjing  to  maintain  a 
national  economy  of  great  stability  and 
of  full  employment. 

Senator  O'Mahoney's  stepping  out  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  unhappy  reason 
which  he  has  stated  makes  it  necessary 
at  this  time.  Is  not  only  a  great  loss  to 
his  State  and  to  the  area  of  the  Par 
West,  for  which  he  was  an  outstanding 
spokesman,  but  also  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  him.  and  my  admira- 
tion for  his  great  services,  and  to  say  to 
him  that  he  will  leave  the  Senate  of  the 
Umted  States  poorer  because  he  Ls  not 
here. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyomin?  'Mr.  O'Mahoney],  following 
his  announcement  that  he  will  retire  late 
this  year,  after  serving  in  this  body  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  the  Wyoming 
Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  During  that  close 
association  I  had  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  observe  his  keen  insight  into  many  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  public 
lands  States  of  the  West,  including 
Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

Likewise,  I  have  been  aware  of  his  long 
and  persistent  efforts  to  protect  the 
water  rights  of  the  Western  States 
against  encroachment  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve  with  Senator  OTcfAHONEY  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  many 
years.  It  is  true  that  during  the  past 
few  years  he  has  not  been  a  member  of 
that  committee,  but  I  recall  a  decade  or 
so  ago  when  he  rendered  outstanding 
service  in  helping  to  draft  the  appropria- 
tion measures  providing  funds  for  tlie 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Although  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  appro- 
priation items,  I  always  recognized  him 
as  a  champion  of  the  Interests  of  the 
West  in  all  of  the  varied  program* 
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Mr  President.  I  also  recall,  back  in 
1936  or  1937.  that  the  Wyoming  Senator 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  late 
Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  In  their  Joint 
efforts  to  prevent  the  so-called  court 
packing.  At  that  time,  of  course,  it  was 
quite  difficult  for  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  t>eing  a  Democrat,  to  oppose 
his  Democratic  President  and  leader 
However,  he  received  wide  acclaim  at 
that  time  because  of  the  dauntless 
courage  and  indomitable  determination 
he  displayed  in  preventing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  constitutional 
government. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  made  a  wise  personal  decision 
In  announcing  his  retirement.  He  is 
deserving  of  many  years  of  leisure.  I 
extend  to  him  my  own  best  wishes  and 
the  best  wishes  of  the  people  of  Idaho 
for  health  and  happiness  in  his  years  of 
retirement.  This  felicitation  also  In- 
cludes Mrs.  O'Mahoney.  who  has  so  ably 
assisted  him  throughout  his  many  years 
of  public  service. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
moved  by  mixed  emotions  on  this  oc- 
casion. We  are  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  a  man  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  every  Congress,  beginning 
with  the  73d,  and  who  has  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  his 
exceptional  talents  to  the  work  of  the 
Senate.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  deep- 
ly saddened  to  realize  that  his  retire- 
ment from  active  public  service  draws 
near.  The  West,  of  course,  has  a  special 
claim  upon  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  but.  as  a  New  Englander. 
let  me  say  that  we  too  would  want  to 
emphaalze  hla  birth  in  Chelsea,  Mass, 
and  his  early  education  in  that  State 
before  he  went  West  as  a  young  man. 
I  had  admired  Senator  O'Mahoney  at 
a  distance  for  many  years  and  ap- 
preciated his  great  quahties  of  leader- 
ship and  statesmanship.  As  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Congress, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  his 
warm  personal  qualities  and  his  gen- 
erous and  sjmipathetic  nature.  In  look- 
ing back  upon  a  lifetime,  rich  in 
achievement  and  In  contributions  to  the 
common  welfare  of  our  great  Nation, 
Senator  O'Mahoney  can  be  justly  proud, 
as  we  are  proud  to  be  associated  with 
him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  retirement  was  announced  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  I  spoke  at  length  in  recog- 
nition of  his  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  expressed 
my  sincere  regret  that  time  and  circum- 
stances have  caused  him  to  decide  that 
he  should  not  continue  his  service  in  the 
Senate  beyond  his  current  term.  My 
remarks  appear  at  page  10306  of  the 
Record  of  May  13,  1960,  under  the  head- 
ing "JosiPH  C.  O'Mahoney:  Wyoming's 
Great  Senator." 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate recognize  that  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming Is  the  outstanding  constitutional 


lawyer  of  the  Senate,  and  well  quali- 
fied, in  my  opinion,  to  grace  the  high- 
est Court  of  this  land,  and  he  has  been 
so  quaUfled  for  many  years.  He  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  highest 
Court  in  our  land,  just  as  he  has  been 
an  ornament  to  the  Senate  in  the  great 
constitutional  debates  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Senate. 

In  my  remarks  of  May  13  I  pointed 
out  the  great  bond  of  the  cultural  back- 
ground that  binds  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming to  the  people  of  Texas.  One  year 
after  the  Civil  War  the  Texas  cattle 
herds  were  pointed  north,  and  by  1868 
they  were  in  Wyoming,  at  a  time  when 
Wyoming  had  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000.  The  longhom  cattle  there  helped 
to  furnish  labor  for  the  many  people 
who  moved  in.  There  resulted  a  blended 
population  which  came  from  the  North 
and  Southwest  and  South,  and  the  older 
sections  of  the  country.  As  a  result  there 
came  into  being  a  new,  vigorous  State, 
typified  by  the  dynamic  leaders  which  the 
people  of  Wyoming  have  sent  to  Con- 
gress year  after  year. 

I  have  already  referred  to  one  of  the 
Texans,  John  Benjamin  Kendrick,  who 
as  a  young  man  of  22  was  one  of  the 
cowboys  who  followed  a  herd  of  cattle 
to  Wyoming.  He  grew  up  20  miles  from 
where  I  was  reared  in  east  Texas.  He 
was  one  of  Wyoming's  great  triumvirate 
of  Senators — Frances  E.  Warren.  John  B. 
Kendrick.  and  Joseph  C  O'Mahoney. 

In  Senator  O'Mahoney's  leaving  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  is  losing  one  of  its 
real  treasures  and  one  of  the  gems  of  Its 
history.  All  the  people  of  my  State  re- 
gret your  leaving.  Senator  O'Mahoniy. 
All  of  us  here  have  been  proud,  as  all  in 
my  State  have  been  proud,  of  what  you 
brought  to  us  in  legal  learning  and  con- 
stitutional knowledge.  You  have  estab- 
lished a  record  of  service  In  the  Senate 
that  will  hve  as  long  as  the  history  of 
the  Senate  lives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney's  decision  to  retire  from 
the  Senate  is  a  cause  of  sadness  to  all  of 
us.  For  more  than  25  years,  his  service 
here  has  been  that  of  a  loyal  friend, 
faithful  steward,  and  eminent  constitu- 
tionalist. 

His  grasp  of  national  problems  and  his 
relentless  efforts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  the  best  possible  way  has  made 
America  stronger,  and  a  better  place  to 
live. 

The  opportunities  for  independent 
bu.siness,  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West 
which  replaced  desert  wastes.  Improved 
management  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  preservation  of  the  sacred  right  of 
trial  by  jury  all  bear  testimony  to  his 
long  career  of  devoted  and  constructive 
ser\'ice.  The  fruits  of  his  efforts  here 
will  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by 
Americans  in  the  ages  to  come. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  share  the  affec- 
tion the  people  of  Wyoming  have  dem- 
onstrated for  this  great  statesman.  We 
wlU  miss  him;  his  friendly  coimsel,  his 
friendly  association,  and  his  sincere 
dedication  to  great  causes. 

Certainly  we  wish  for  him  the  fullest 
happiness  in  years  to  come:  a  restora- 
tion to  full  health,  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  his  magnlflceat  career,  and  the 


secure  knowledge  that  the  best  wishes 
and  prayers  of  his  colleagues  follow  him 
always. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  O'Mahoney,  announced  that 
he  win  retire  at  the  end  of  his  present 
term  and  thus  end  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing 25  years  of  service  in  national 
affairs.  I  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  nearly  2  years,  I  felt  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  and  the  will- 
ingness with  which  he  distributed  his 
wisdom  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
comparatively  recent  arrivals  to  the 
Senate. 

No  greater  tribute  can  come  to  any 
man  than  the  tribute  of  the  record  he 
himself  compiled  in  national  affairs  for 
a  quarter  century. 

Some  of  the  great  milestones  in  leg- 
islation are  embodied  in  his  long  and 
successful  battle  against  monopolies, 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  stifling 
much  of  our  business  activity.  I  wish 
to  assure  Senator  O'MAHONry  that  I  and 
others  in  the  Senate  will  continue  the 
battle  that  he  nobly  initiated  against  the 
monopolies  and  for  Independent  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  another  fleld  in  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
compiled  an  enviable  record  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  my  State.  I  refer 
to  his  far-reaching  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  rivers,  for  the  conser- 
vation of  our  precious  supplies  of  water, 
and  for  the  reclamation  of  our  desert 
wastelands. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  his  poli- 
cies were  always  within  the  framework 
of  the  docimaent  that  he  loved,  re- 
spected, and  lived  by — the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  O'Mahoney's  monumental 
work  in  this  Senate  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. I  join  in  the  gerjuine  expression 
that  has  already  been  stated  by  my  col- 
leagues who  spoke  of  this  great  man. 
The  expression  that  his  spirit  will  con- 
tinue in  this  Chamber,  and  his  example 
will  inspire  those  who  are  to  follow  him. 
My  wish  is  for  Senator  O'Mahoney  to 
enjoy  in  happiness  and  contentment  the 
feeling  of  achievement  in  the  compara- 
tive quiet  of  the  years  that  are  ahead  of 
him.  But  r  am  sure  that  his  sagacious 
counsel  and  vast  experience  and  infor- 
mation will  be  made  available  to  us  even 
through  the  good  Senator's  retirement. 
He  is  a  credit  to  his  State  and  to  his 
Nation,  and  Senator  OMahontys 
patriotism  and  dedication  will  long  re- 
main and  be  respected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
have  been  paying  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Joseph 
O'Mahonty,  who  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  seek  reelection  to  this  body. 

Outside  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I 
am  confident  that  the  people  of  no  other 
State  will  receive  this  news  with  greater 
regret  than  the  citizens  of  Hawaii. 
They  have  reason  for  their  expressions 
of  regret  and  also  appreciation  for  Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney,  both  as  a  man  and  as 
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a  public  oflBcial.  No  other  Member  of 
the  Senate  developed  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  Hawaii  nor  a 
greater  appreciation  of  their  qualities 
and  worth  in  relation  to  their  devo- 
tion to  American  institutions  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Senator  OMahoney  first  visited  Ha- 
waii in  1937.  That  was  23  years  ago. 
On  that  visit,  he  showed  clearly  his  be- 
lief that  the  only  basis  on  which  a  ter- 
ritory could  be  considered  for  statehood 
was  the  kind  of  people  that  make  up  its 
citizenry.  Doubtless,  he  was  just  as 
much  intrigued  by  the  scenic  beauty  of 
Hawaii  as  other  visitors.  I  am  certain 
that  with  his  great  interest  in  economy, 
he  recognized  the  possibilities  of  Hawaii 
in  relation  to  commerce  and  trade. 

He  was  among  the  first,  however,  to 
say  that  Hawaii's  real  greatness  would 
never  be  measured  in  terms  of  natural 
resources  and  wealth,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  a  people  who  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  men  and 
women  of  different  cultural  and  racial 
backgrounds,  of  vsirying  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations, could  live  together  with  com- 
plete understanding  and  work  coopera- 
tively on  desirable  community  goals. 
This  was  the  thought  he  most  often  ex- 
pressed on  that  first  visit  and  through  a 
long  period  of  years  he  never  ceased 
talldng  about  it. 

It  was  because  of  this  conviction  that 
during  the  next  23  years  he  worked,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  for  statehood. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  he  spent  long 
hours  planning  the  several  hearings  that 
were  held  on  statehood.  He  gathered  all 
available  information  and,  with  a  skill 
and  logic  unsurpassed,  he  wove  an  argu- 
ment for  statehood  that  ultimately 
eould  not  be  rejected. 

He  persisted  in  this  course  until  that 
day  of  March  12,  1959,  when  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  15.  granted  statehood 
to  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  of  the  Union. 
For  this  the  people  of  Hawaii  wUl  for- 
ever be  grateful. 

When  an  ordinary  worker  leaves  his 
Job,  there  is  always  someone  to  pick  up 
where  he  left  off.  His  place  can  be 
taken.  This  is  not  so  with  the  poet,  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician.,  or 
any  leader  who  is  really  creative. 

Senator  CMahoney  is  leaving  this 
body.  There  will  be  another  Senator 
elected  to  represent  his  beloved  State  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  no  one  who  can  take  his  place. 
Every  one  of  his  colleagues  will  be  aware 
of  a  loss  sustained.  We  are  reconciled 
at  this  time,  however,  by  the  thought 
that  we  will  have  happy  memories  of  our 
association  with  him.  His  influence  will 
continue  to  be  a  constructive  force  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
cluding these  reflections  this  afternoon. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  our  col- 
leagues here  have  recounted  with  a  per- 
sonal touch,  with  the  warmth  of  personal 
memory,  the  contributions  that  Senator 
JosKPH  C.  O'Mahoney  has  made  to  all. 
But  I  say,  my  colleagues,  that  these  are 
contributions  that  are  not  alone  for  now. 
These  landmarks  of  the  pages  of  our 
country's  history  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  are  the  guideposts  that  will 


steer  us  unerringly  in  the  days  ahead. 
And  that  to  me  is  the  great  debt  that  we 
owe  to  my  beloved  senior  colleague  and 
my  dearest  friend.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
©"Mahokey 

Senator  Joe.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
like  to  have  the  floor  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
LusK  in  the  chair  > .  The  Chair  is  priv- 
ileged to  recognize  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  may  be  appro- 
priate far  me  to  state  for  the  record  the 
remarkable  coincidence  that  today  is  the 
11th  month  after  my  suffering  the  stroke 
which  took  me  to  the  naval  hospital. 
Eleven  months  ago  today  I  was  taken 
into  that  hospital,  utterly  unable  to 
stand  or  to  use  any  part  of  my  left  side. 
I  have  made  great  progress,  but  it  is  that 
fact  which  has  compelled  me  to  make  the 
decision  which  my  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned here  today. 

My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  for  what 
has  been  said  by  my  junior  colleague. 
Senator  McGee.  of  Wyoming,  and  by  all 
the  other  Senators  who  have  joined  him 
on  this  occasion.  I  know  very  well,  of 
course,  that  it  is  all  beyond  my  deserts. 
I  know  how  generous  my  colleagues  have 
been,  and  I  do  appreciate  it. 

However,  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  recognize  the  services  I  have  had 
from  a  great  staff.  Prom  the  very  be- 
ginning of  my  services  in  the  Senate, 
when  the  late  Julian  Snow  was  my  sec- 
retary, I  have  been  surroxmded  by  men 
and  women  who  have  loyally,  intelligent- 
ly, and  devotedly  served  the  ends  of  that 
offlce. 

Today  my  administrative  assistant, 
Mr.  Mika  Manatos,  is  the  president  of  all 
the  administrative  assistants  in  the 
Senate.  My  legislative  assistant,  Mr. 
Jerry  OCallaghan,  has  been  Oi  immeas- 
urable help  to  me  in  various  committee 
work.  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
personal  secretary.  Miss  Marie  Mathew ; 
my  press  secretary,  Mrs.  Louise  Love; 
and  the  other  members  of  my  staff,  in- 
cluding Miss  Mary  Ann  Ellis,  of  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.,  Mrs.  Mabelle  Knight,  Mrs. 
Betty  Turk,  and  Miss  Mary  Normington. 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
thank  them  most  sincerely  for  this 
memorable  occasion,  which,  of  course.  I 
can  never  forget. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

E.XHIBIT    1 

[From  th«  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  May  11. 
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M.\t  Happiness  Hold  Him  Fast 

Few  Wyoming  men  achieve  national  Im- 
portance, Countrywide  impact,  and  Influence. 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  did.  In  a  Senate 
career  which  now  encompassee  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  doing  has  re- 
dounded to  the  Imposing  benefit  of  Wyoming 
and  the  West. 

Dignity  and  decision.  CMahonet  char- 
acter halLOiarlts.  highlight  hia  Just-disclosed 
decision  not  to  stand  for  reelection  In  1960. 

He  said.  In  about  so  many  words,  that  his 
ability  to  serve  has  been  mitigated  by  rea- 
sons of  health.  (The  Senator  suffered  a 
stroke  nenrly  a  year  ago,  from  which  he  Is 
effecting  remarkable  recovery  ) 

Senator  OMahoney  left  us  to  understand 
(and  this  Is  what  we  would  have  expected 
from  him)   that  he  will  not  compromise  the 


public  rntlUement  to  complete  effort,  par- 
ticularly In  an  arena  oi  public  service  as 
eminent  as  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Readers  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  this 
column  has  often  and  over  many  years 
contested  with  Senator  O'Mahoney  on 
political  ways  and  means  Honest  convic- 
tion has  prevailed  and  we  are  confident  that 
mutual  respect  has  not  been  eroded.  The 
record  of  what  we  are  talking  about  attests 
(above  all  else  from  where  we  sit)  the  Sen- 
ator's formldablllty. 

We  praise  Senator  O'Mahoney  because,  as 
It  is  said,  he's  got  it  coming. 

Although  born  to  Massachusetts,  he  is  of 
and  for  Wyoming. 

His  talents,  tallormade  for  Senate  service, 
are  immense.  What  has  be*n  going  on  be- 
tween O'Mahoney  and  the  Senate  Is  a  love 
affair.  One  gauging  it  that  way  (a  proper 
view)  realizes  just  how  difficult  it  will  be  for 
the  Senator  to  move  to  the  gallery  of  ex- 
Senators. 

But  move  he  will.  The  moment  will  be 
sad.  historic,  and  regrettable  It  will  close 
a  WyonUng  political  era.  (Wyoming  has 
Riven  longer  Senate  tenure  to  but  one  other, 
the  late  Francis  E  Warren,  also  of  Cheyenne, 
whose  more  than  37  years  service  Ls  a  Sen- 
ate record  ) 

The  praise  and  tribute  going  out  to  Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney.  from  all  parts  of  Wyoming, 
is  warm,  sincere,  and  bipartisan. 

The  hope  of  all  Is  that  good  health  will 
return  to  and  abide  with  him.  that  happi- 
ness will  hold  htm  fast. 


(Prom  the  Laramie  (Wyo  i  Boomerang. 

May  U,  1960) 

When  the  People  Were  I.vvolved 

The  term  "statesman"  Is  one  of  the  most 
overworked  in  our  modern  vocabularies,  but 
certainly  it  applies  to  Senator  Joseph  C. 
OMahoney  who  announced  this  week  that 
he    would    not    seek    reelection. 

There  arc  many  terms  that  apply  to  Wyo- 
ming's senior  Senator:  "scholar."  "friend  of 
the  people,"  "spokesman  for  Wyoming," 
"attorney,"  "legislator"  etc. 

This  man  of  many  talents  and  a  vast  array 
of  accomplishments  has  represented  Wyo- 
ming and  its  people  well.  He  Is  highly 
respected  by  his  colleagues  and  in  the  area 
of  monojxjiy  law  and  in  n^atters  concerning 
water  rights. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Wyoming  Is 
represented  by  a  man  of  his  stature,  cour- 
age, and  Intelligence.  He  operated  within 
a  firm  code  of  morals  and  ethic*.  He  was 
highly  articulate  In  explaining  that  code  In 
relation  to  Issues. 

He  was  even  more  articulate,  IX  that  Is 
possible,  in  carrying  Wyoming's  story  to  all 
the  Nation. 

How  do  you  tell  such  a  man  that  his  serv- 
ice Is  appreciated,  that  his  courage  is  ad- 
mired, that  his  works  are  the  pattern  for 
future  generations? 

Senator  OMahoney  would  be  the  first  to 
turn  from  flowery  praise.  But  some  of  the 
more  blunt  expressions  which  we  use  might 
not  find  favor  either. 

The  best  way  we  can  think  of  putting  It 
Is  like  this:  When  the  people  were  Involved, 
as  they  are  in  Just  about  everything.  Senator 
CMahonxy  was  their  spokesman — able,  ma- 
ture, and  convincing. 

We  owe  a  lot  to  Senator  O  Mahoney.  His 
type  of  lawmaker  Is  all  too  rare.  We  hope 
the  pattern  hasn't  been  lost,  because  we  need 
men  like  him  in  these  times. 


(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  11.  1960] 
Champion  or  the  West 
If  reports  on  hU  health  are  accurate,  the 
decision  of  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
CMahonet,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  not  to 
seek  reelection  is  a  wise  one.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  sober  Judgment  of  the  75-year-old 
lawyer-lawmaker  who  suffered  a  stroke  about 
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a  year  ago.  Although  he  has  partially  re- 
covered, his  he&lth  and  that  of  his  wife,  who 
has  had  two  strokes,  is  not  good.  Because 
of  his  tendency  to  push  himself  to  the  limit, 
his  decision  to  retire  well  could  prolong  his 
life. 

Senator  OTAahoney's  record  In  Congress 
Is  one  of  which  the  Nation  and  {>artlcularly 
the  Intermountaln  West  can  be  proud.  Bril- 
liant, articulate  and  forceful,  he  has  worked 
hard  for  reclamation,  wool,  public  land,  and 
other  programs  he  beUeved  were  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  intermountaln  region.  He  was  a 
stanch  Democrat,  but  on  many  occasions 
demonstrated  dranaatlcally  that  he  wore  no 
man's  collar.  One  was  his  vigorous  fight 
against  President  Roosevelt's  "court  pack- 
ing" attempts  In  1037  and  another  was  his 
long-term  effort  to  cut  waste  in  Government 
spending  and  to  strengthen  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country. 

O'Mahoney,  formerly  a  Cheyenne  new8p>a- 
per  editor,  went  to  Washington  first  In  1917 
as  secretary  to  Wyoming's  late  great  Senator 
Kendrlck.  He  was  named  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  In  1933,  but  Senator  Ken- 
drlck suddenly  died  that  year  and 
O'Mahoney  was  named  to  succeed  him. 
OMAHomrr  was  In  the  Senate  continuously 
for  IB  yean  but  was  beaten  In  1952  by  the 
combination  of  the  Easenhower  sweep  and 
Republican  Prank  Barrett,  vigorous  sjx^kes- 
man  for  livestock  and  allied  interests  He 
surprised  the  experts  and  s^Aged  a  comeback 
In  1954.    That  term  expires  this  year. 

The  voluminous  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  he  headed  for  years. 
Is  Just  one  of  the  many  monuments  to  Sena- 
tor ©"Mahontt.  The  Tribune  Jolru  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  gentleman  of  Integrity  and  stat- 
VTt,  a  forceful  spokesman  for  the  West. 


(Prom    the   Rocky   Mountain   News.   Denver 

Colo.,  May  li,  1960] 

A  Big  Chance  roa  Wyoming 

(By  Pasquale  Marranzlno) 

US.  Senator  Joseph  Oli^AHONrY  sent  word 
to  his  Wyoming  constituency  that  he  Is 
hanging  up  bis  gloves  and  will  not  seek  re- 
election. 

The  news  Isn't  surprising,  but  It  comes  as 
a  disappointing  change  to  Wyoming  Demo- 
crats who  have  been  voting  for  the  craggy- 
faced,  bushy-browed  Senator  alnce  1933. 

Only  once  In  that  Interim.  1953-54.  did 
the  colorful  lawyer  fail  In  his  bid  to  go  to 
Washington  as  Senator,  swamped  In  the 
overwhelnUng  GOP  victory  Uiat  brought 
Prank  Barrett  Into  office. 

His  Impressive  career  was  halted  last  June 
In  the  midst  of  a  typical  O'Mahoney  battle. 
He  led  the  forces  that  successfully  opposed 
the  nomination  of  Lewis  L  Strauss  as  com- 
merce Secretary.  Weary  from  days  of  testi- 
fying and  speaking  against  the  nomination, 
O'Mahoney  collapsed  as  he  left  the  Senate 
floor,  a  victim  of  a  stroke. 

Even  though  the  stroke  kept  him  bedrid- 
den for  months,  it  couldn't  lick  Jo«.  He 
made  an  amazing  recovery  and  continued  his 
work  from  his  hospital  bed  by  telephone  and 
In  consultation  with  his  staff  and  colleagues. 

Joe's  most  brilliant  and  possibly  one  of  the 
most  vital  coups  for  the  commonweal — came 
in  those  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion when  the  Wyoming  Senator  led  the 
flght  to  keep  Intact  the  size  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court.  FDR,  who  had  hoped  to  en- 
large the  court  and  pack  It  with  birds  of  his 
feather,  broke  his  party  pick  on  Joe's  stub- 
born opposition. 

This  break  with  PDR  was  made  after  con- 
siderable wrestling  with  the  O'Mahoney 
Conscience.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first 
New  Dealers.  He  helped  write  the  Demo- 
cratic pLatiorm  that  carried  Mr.  Ro<»evelt 
into  power.  And  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
first  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Job  In  that 
first  administration. 
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The  75-year-old  Senator  has  Colorado 
roots.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  and 
came  West  In  1908  to  Boulder.  TTiere  he 
worked  on  a  Boulder  newspaper  as  city  edi- 
tor and  also  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Associated 
Press.  He  left  Boulder  in  1916  to  go  to 
work  for  a  Cheyenne  paper  owned  by  the  late 
Gk>v    John  B    Kendrlck. 

His  newspapcrlng  was  Interrupted  when 
Kendrlck  ran  for  the  Senate,  Joe  serving  as 
campaign  manager  and  secretary.  He  went 
to  Washington  with  the  successful  Kendrlck 
as  secretary.  When  Kendrlck  died  in  1934, 
O'Mahoney  was  named  to  the  Job. 

Although  Joe's  close  New  Deal  associa- 
tions made  him  a  national  power,  he  never 
placed  the  good  of  the  West  In  second  spot. 

He  battled  for  reclamation,  for  rural  elec- 
trification, for  domestic  wool,  for  the  farmer 
and  rancher  and  for  more  water  to  Irrigate 
more  acres  and  help  his  arid  State 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Elsenhower  administration.  Al- 
though a  New  Dealer,  he  didn't  have  the 
New  Deal  propensity  for  big  spending.  He 
was  tlghtfisted  with  the  doUar  and  kept  ham- 
mering away  at  inflation,  high  prices  and 
Government  participation  in  private  indus- 
try through  foreign  deals. 

He  probed  the  national  oil  import  program 
and  suggested  that  the  administi-aUon  quit 
having  the  big  oil  companies  formulate  for- 
eign policy.  He  was  an  ardent  8upp>orter  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  asking  fCM-  crackdowns  on 
meatpackers,  Insurance  companies,  and  mo- 
nopolies. 

He  has  served  long  and  well  and  with  de- 
votion to  the  West.  Retirement  for  Jok  will 
be  rough,  but  we  expect  he  still  wlU  remain 
the  No.  1  Democnu  in  Wyoming. 


(Procn  the  Cheyenne   (Wyo.)   Eagle,  May  11, 
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His  Rkx>ro  Wnx  Stand 

When  Senator  Joseph  C.  OTAahonft  lost 
his  bid  for  reelection  In  1962,  an  editorial 
writer  for  a  Denver  newspaper  said: 

"The  empire's  biggest  loes  and  jaerhaps 
the  country's  was  that  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  of  Wyoming,  a  statesman  of  na- 
tional stature  who  never  forgot  the  home 
folks," 

Two  years  later,  the  citizens  of  Wyoming 
paid  ©"Mahonfy  one  of  the  highest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  a  former  public  oflSclal.  They 
insisted,  through  a  tremendous,  statewide 
draft  movement,  that  he  give  up  his  law 
practice  and  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  again. 
He  finally  bowed  to  their  wishes  and  agreed 
to  run,  and  the  voters  returned  him  to  the 
Senate  where  he  belonged. 

Although  technically  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington In  January,  1955,  as  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  he  was  not  treated  as 
such  Because  of  his  19  years  In  the  Senate 
before  his  1962  defeat  and  because  of  the 
stature  he  had  attained  during  those  years, 
he  was  given  important  committee  assign- 
ments and  his  counsel  was  sought  on  many 
subjects. 

Senator  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming,  took  up 
right  where  he  had  left  off — as  a  statesman 
of  national  stature  and  a  champion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West. 

Now.  8  years  and  hundreds  of  accomplish- 
ments after  that  1952  election  defeat.  It  ap- 
pears that  Wyoming,  the  West,  and  the  Na- 
tion are  going  to  have  to  do  without  the 
services  of   Senator   O'Mahoney. 

In  a  letter  to  Democratic  Party  ofBclals, 
convened  In  State  convention  at  ThermopoUs 
Monday  the  Senator  said  he  would  not  file 
for  reelection. 

And  that  was  bad  news  for  everyone.  For 
many,  many  persons  agreed  that  even  at  the 
age  of  75  and  In  spite  of  his  stroke  a  year 
ago  he  was  a  more  effective  UJ5.  Senator  than 
most.  In  fact,  it  was  said  that  even  whUe 
be  was   In  the  hospital,   operating  by  tele- 


phone and  through  his  stafT,  he  got  things 
done  more  effectivttly  than  most  Senators 
operating  within  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Many  believe  he  could  have  won  reelection 
again  this  year,  even  with  a  minimum  of 
campaigning. 

But  the  decision  was  his.  and  he  based  It 
upon  his  own  health  and  the  health  of  Mrs. 
O'Mahoney,  who  also  suffered  a  stroke  2 
years  ago. 

In  his  letter  to  Thermopolis,  the  Senator 
reminded  he  told  the  people  of  Wyoming  in 
1954,  when  he  agreed  to  run  again,  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

"I  have  kept  the  faith  with  the  people  of 
Wyoming,"  he  wrote.  And  indeed  he  has — 
fur  25  long  years. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Senator 
O'Mahoney  has  given  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Wyoming,  the 
West,  and  the  Nation,  with  Mrs.  O'Mahoney 
always  at  his  side. 

He  and  Mrs  O'Mahoney  richly  deserve  the 
many  years  of  leisure  and  happiness  their 
thousands  and  thousands  of  friends  wish 
them. 

Senator  O'Mahonet's  presence  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be  sorely  missed.  But 
Ms  record  will  stand  In  history — a  challenge 
to  all  future  Senators  from  Wyoming. 

Because  he  Is  a  leader,  the  Senator  un- 
doubtedly will  remain  in  the  limelight  of 
State  and  National  Government  and  politics. 
And  he  and  Mrs.  O'Mahoney  most  certainly 
will  remain  very  much  In  the  hearts  of  Wyo- 
ming cltlBens. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  May  18 
1960] 
Hail  and  PAKrwnx 
An  impressive  record  of  service  to  the  Na- 
Uon  and  to  their  party  has  been  written  by 
three  veteran  Democratic  Senators  who  have 
announced  their  Intention  of  not  seeking 
re-election  this  year.  It  is  a  record  that  goes 
back  to  the  middle  1930's,  to  the  years  when 
the  New  Deal  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  changing  the  course  of  the 
country's  social  and  pollUcal  history.  Each 
of  the  trio  now  retiring — Senators  Green  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mussat  of  Montana,  and 
CMahokzt  of  Wyoming — first  took  his  place 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  during  that  momen- 
tous period.  In  the  years  since,  each  has 
spoken  with  a  strong  and  influential  vcrice 
in  the  Nation's  affairs  and  In  Democratic 
Party  councils. 

Among  them.  Senator  Green  at  92  is  the 
oldest  and  is,  in  fact,  the  oldest  man  ever  to 
aerve  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  Many 
years  of  Democratic  Party  activity,  including 
two  terms  as  Governor  of  his  State,  preceded 
Mr.  Green's  elecUcm  to  the  Senate  In  1936. 
In  his  four  terms  here,  this  Rhode  Islander 
of  Colonial  Yankee  ancestry  has  become 
identified  as  a  "loyal  liberaJ"  on  domestic 
legislative  issues  ajid  an  Internationalist  on 
foreign  policy.  When  the  86th  Congress 
organized  last  year,  Mr.  Green  stepped  aside 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee but  retained  a  place  in  that  group  as 
well  as  in  tlie  Rules  Committee.  He  is  still 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee. 

At  83,  Mj.  Murray  is  Junior  in  age  among 
Senators  only  to  Mr.  Green.  First  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1934,  the  Montanan  has  di- 
rected his  attention  mostly  to  matters  in 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  and  Labor 
Committees.  He  is  a  member  of  both  and 
chairman  of  the  former,  as  well  as  being  a 
member  also  of  the  PoUcy  Committee.  His 
claim  to  liberalism  in  social  legislation  is  a 
valid  one. 

Mr.  O'Mahoney,  now  75,  came  to  Washing- 
ton first  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Senator 
Kendrlck  of  Wyoming  and  returned  as  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  tinder  President 
Roosevelt.      In    1933,   he    was    appointed    to 
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complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Kendrlck  and  waa  elected  in  hla  own  tight 
In  1984.  He  was  defeated  In  1963.  but  was 
elected  again  In  1054.  His  present  committee 
assignments — Interior,  Judiciary,  and  Joint 
Economic — reflect  his  principal  legislative 
Interests.  An  effective  orator  and  popular 
with  his  colleagues,  \ti.  O'Mahonxt  was  one 
of  the  "workhoraee"  of  the  Senate  In  earlier 
years. 

Those  who  follow  the  Senate  most  closely 
will  miss  this  threesome  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle. 


le.  May  10. 


(From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.i 

19601 

O'Mahonkt   Has  Long  Outstakding   Rbcoeo 

AS  US    Senatos 

(By  Bernard  Horton) 
When  Wyoming's  Senator  Joseph  C 
O'Mahonkt  leaves  his  office  next  January,  he 
will  be  ringing  down  the  curtain  on  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  public  service  careers 
in  the  history  of  Wyoming. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— and  particularly  In  WyonUng  and  the 
West.  For  this  State  and  the  entire  Rocky 
Motmtaln  West  have  never  had  a  greater 
champion  In  any  capacity  Ln  Washington. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  when  his  cvirrent 
B-year  term  expires,  the  Senator  will  have 
served  2S  years  as  Senator  from  Wyoming 
During  that  time,  he  has  gained  a  stature 
equalled  by  very  few  Senators.  Indeed. 

O'Mahonkt  was  city  editor  of  the  Chey- 
enne State  Leader  from  1916  to  1920,  when 
he  entered  law  practice. 

In  March  1933  he  was  appointed  flrst  as- 
sistant postmaster  general,  and  In  December 
that  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by  then 
Gov.  Leslie  A.  MUler  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
US.  Senate  caused  by  the  death  of  John 
B.  Kendrlck 

On  November  6,  1934,  he  was  elected  to 
both  the  unexpired  term,  ending  January  3, 
1036,  and  the  full  term  ending  January  3, 
1941. 

He  was  reelected  November  5.  1940,  and 
again  on  November  6,  1946. 

He  lost  his  bid  for  reelection  In  1952,  but 
3  years  later  he  submitted  to  a  statewide 
draft  movement  and  ran  for  XJ3.  Senator 
again.  And  th'u  time,  too,  he  ran  for  both 
a  short  term,  to  flU  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Lester  C.  Hunt,  and  the  full. 
6- year  term.  He  won  both,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  short  term  he  served  In  the  only  Congress 
he  might  have  missed  since  1933. 

When  he  was  defeated  in  1952,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  powerfxU  Members  In  the  entire 
U.8.  Congress  by  virtue  of  his  19  yean  of 
seniority  In  the  Senate. 

He  had  won  recognition  far  and  wide  as  a 
statesman  and  champion  of  western  develop- 
ment. 

In  1952,  for  Instance,  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  gave  him  the  title  of 
"Mr.  Wool"  because  of  his  tireless  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  domestic  wool  Industry 

And  It  was  he  who.  In  1950.  secured  legis- 
lation establishing  a  national  forestry  ad- 
visory board  of  appeals,  to  which  livestock- 
men  might  appeal  controversies  which  might 
arise  in  connection  with  the  grazing  of  live- 
stock in  national  forests. 

When  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Oecar  L.  Chapman  announced  his  approval  of 
the  $15  million  trona  project  in  Sweetwater 
County  as  a  defense  project,  he  gave 
O'Mahonkt  full  credit  for  gaining  that 
approval. 

It  was  O'Mahonkt  who  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  the  alumina  plant  at  Lara- 
mie during  World  War  n. 

Many  times,  he  has  been  credited  with 
saving  Warren  Air  Force  Base  for  Cheyenne, 
for  he  recognized  Its  economic  value  to 
Cheyenne  and  Wyoming  and  the  function  it 
oould  serre  for  the  entire  Nation. 


He  has  championed  Wyoming's  sugar  beet 
indxistry.  In  1952,  an  article  in  the  Moun- 
tain StAtes  Beet  Growers  magazine  paid  him 
this  tribute: 

"The  sugar  industry,  and  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers In  particular,  have  always  known  the 
Senator  to  be  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
helpful  protagonists  of  the  western  sugar 
beet  Industry.  He  has  never  failed  in  cham- 
pioning the  cause  that  has  brought  the  sugar 
beet  to  a  position  of  national  prominence  In 
our  economy." 

He  h&s  always  been  popular  with  labor 
circles  because  of  his  philosophy  that  "the 
prosperity  of  this  Nation  and  all  Its  people 
depends  on  full  employment  at  good  wages.' 

He  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  national  and  international  affairs,  and  he 
has  be«n  particularly  recognized  for  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  nat'onal  defense. 

In  1962,  he  was  named  Aviation's  Man  of 
the  Year  for  his  leadership  in  contributing 
to  a  stanong  and  more  efficient  airjxjwer  pro- 
gram for  America. 

Always  he  has  been  strong  for  clean  and 
honest  government.  In  1961  he  procured 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  which  provides  for  the  can- 
cellation of  any  procurement  contract  for  the 
armed  services  If  the  contractor  gives  or 
offers  to  give  any  gratuity  to  any  procure- 
ment officer  or  employee  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

But  those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  accom- 
pllshmects  for  which  he  is  recognized. 

When  Senator  O'Mahonkt  returned  to  the 
Senate  In  January  1966.  after  a  2-year  ab- 
sence, he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  freshman 
Senator,  which  technically,  he  was.  He  was 
given  Important  committee  assignments  and 
his  couasel  was  sought. 

Right  now  he  is  a  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Conunittee,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Joint  Bco- 
nomlc  Committee — all  powerful  groups. 

When  he  bowed  to  the  statewide  draft 
movement  In  1954.  and  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate,  he  said : 

"The  people,  however,  are  entitled  to  a 
frank  expression  of  the  principles  which 
guide  me. 

"1.  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. 

"2.  No  voter  has  ever  heard  my  voice  in 
personal  attack  upon  any  opponent,  nor  will 
any  hear  It  so  raised  In  this  campaign. 

"3.  I  have  no  personal  nor  partisan  objec- 
tive to  serve  and  I  pledge  all  the  people  that 
I  shall  labor  for  only  those  causes  which  in 
my  Judgment  are  for  the  public  gi:>od." 


MEBSAOE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  massage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatites.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9862)  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used  for 
shoe  laat  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finish- 
ing ;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills.  Mr. 
FORAND,  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr. 
Mason,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4029)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  eliminate  the  proration  of  the 
occupational  tax  on  persons  dealing  in 
machineguns  and  certain  other  firearms, 
to  reduce  occupational  and  transfer 
taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the 


transferor  and  transferee  jointly  liable 
for  the  transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  definition  of 
a  firearm. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

MR  6482  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  unemployTnent  tax  In  the  case 
of  merged  corporations; 

H  R  6779  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  for  certain   Individuals);    and 

H  R  9308  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  imports  of  crude 
chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on  ground 
chicory. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <  H.R.  5 '  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  private  Investment 
abroad  and  thereby  promote  American 
industry  and  reduce  CJovemment  expen- 
ditures for  foreign  economic  assistance, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
private  investment  abroad  and  thereby 
promote  American  industry  and  reduce 
Government  exp>enditures  for  foreign 
economic  assistance,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


RECONNAISSANCE     SATELLITES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
summit  conference  is  over.  Its  collapse 
has  wrecked  any  hope  of  an  early  thaw- 
ing of  the  cold  war 

One  thing  is  already  clear.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev overplayed  his  hand.  He  left 
Moscow  planning  to  split  the  free  world 
asunder:  he  is  returning  to  Moscow  with 
the  free  world  more  united  than  before 
His  was  the  failure  of  a  mission. 

A  second  thing  is  clear:  The  unfortu- 
nate U-2  incident  did  not  itself  cause  the 
collapse  of  the  Paris  meeting.  It  was 
merely  the  excuse  Mr.  Khnishchev 
seized  upon  to  torpedo  the  conference. 

I  srrant  that  the  Kremlin  leaders,  with 
their  Iron  Curtain  mentality,  may  be 
ultrasensitive  about  incursions  into  the 
air  space  over  the  Soviet  Union  Yet  Mr 
Khrushchev's  treatment  of  the  U-2 
flights  was  cynical  in  the  extreme  He 
has  tried  to  create  the  impression  that 
an  end  to  the  U-2  flights  would  sufflce 
to  end  the  problem  of  aerial  intelligence 
gathering.  He  knows  better.  He  knows 
that  both  his  scientists  and  our  scien- 
tists are  working  around  the  clock  to 
develop  a  reconnaissance  satellite.  The 
time  is  drawing  close  when  the  flrst 
model  of  such  a  satellite  can  be 
launched. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  revolutionary  impor- 
tance of  the  reconnaissance  satellite.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  cameras  of  incred- 
ible precision  and  other  information- 
gathering  and  transmitting  instruments. 
As  an  information -gathering  device,  it 


will  ultimately  compare  In  efficiency  to 
the  U-2  as  a  modem  Jetplane  compares 
to  Kitty  Hawk. 

It  will  eventually  be  possible  to  manu- 
facture these  reconnaissance  satellites 
in  great  numbers.  Their  orbits  Mvill 
crisscross  over  every  p>ortion  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  recormaissanc€  satellite  means 
that  the  age  of  the  Iron  Curtain  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  It  will  soon  go  the  way  of 
the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 
Think  back  15  years  ago  when  we  first 
grappled  with  the  political  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  atomic  bomb.  We  took  the 
right  and  proper  course.  We  offered, 
subject  to  .safeguards  of  elementary  pru- 
dence, to  place  our  atomic  stockpile  un- 
der United  Nations  stewardship.  Only 
Soviet  intransigence  kept  that  p^ram 
from  l)eing  adopted. 

Tliere  is  only  one  military  reason  why 
we  are  developing  ttie  satellite — to  safe- 
guard our  country  and  our  free  world 
partners  from  surprise  attack.  We  ask 
nothing  of  other  nations  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  do  ourselves. 

The  reconnais-sance  satellite  now  gives 
our  Nation  another  chance  to  act  as  a 
responsible  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  written  to 
Presitient  ELsenhower.  formally  recom- 
mend ng  that,  subject  to  necessary  safe- 
guards, we  offer  to  place  our  reconnais- 
sance satellites  at  the  service  of  the 
Unitel  Nations  as  a  part  of  an  interna- 
tional inspection  [H-ogram  designed  to 
prevent  nuclear  Pearl  Harbors  for  any 
nation.  If  accepted,  this  offer  would 
help  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
beginnings  of  an  enforceable  di.<sarma- 
ment  program. 

I  h.ive  also  respectfully  suggested  to 
the  President  tliat  we  now  reappraise 
our  technical  program  for  achieving  the 
first  reconnaissance  sateUite,  toward  the 
eiKl  ol  getting  in  the  sky  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  can  have  no  rational 
objection  to  such  a  move.  After  all,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  first  sputnik,  was 
the  first  to  fly  over  the  air  space  of  other 
nations. 

A  still  more  important  pwint.  There 
is  now  growmg  reason  to  su.spect  that  a 
man  nay  be  sitting  in  the  Soviet  space- 
ship circling  the  globe  at  this  very 
minut-?  and  that  the  Soviets  may  very 
shortl;'  attempt  to  return  this  man — 
alive— to  earth. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  duty  to  build 
the  aniaments  needed  for  our  survival. 
But  it  is  also  our  duty  to  do  everything 
witliin  our  power  to  put  the  instruments 
of  science  and  technology  under  effec- 
tive international  control.  One  great 
move  in  this  direction  would  be  to 
establish  an  international  program  for 
guarding  against  surprise  attacks.  Ttie 
reconr  aissance  satellite  will  give  us  a 
chanc*  to  start  such  a  program.  Let  us 
seize  tiiat  chance. 


CONS: -RUCTION  OF  SAN  LUIS  UNIT. 
CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT,  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  thjit  the  Presiding  OfiQcer  lay  before 


the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  S.  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
44)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  California  with  respect  to  the 
con.«;truction  and  operation  of  such  unit, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was.  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SBcnoN  1.   (a)  That  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose  of  furnishing  water  for   the  irrigation 
of     approximately     five    hundred     thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Merced,  Fresno,  and  Kings 
Counties.  California,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as   Federal   San  Luis   unit  service  area,  and 
as  incidents  thereto  of  furnishing  water  for 
municipal   and   domestic   use  and  providing 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits,  the 
Secretary   of    the    Interior    (hereinafter    re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary)   is  authorized  to 
construct,    operate,    and    maintain    the   San 
Luis  unit  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Central 
Valley    project.     The    principal    engineering 
features   of   said    unit    shall    be   a    dam   and 
reservoir    at    or    near    the   San    Luis    site,    a 
forebay  and   afteibay.  the   San    Luis   Canal, 
the    Pleasant    Valley    Canal,    and    necessary 
pumping  plants,  distribution  systems,  drains, 
channels,  levees,  flood  works,  and  related  fa- 
cilities, but  no  faciUtles  shall  be  constructed 
for  electric  transmission  or  distribution  serv- 
ice which  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  an  offer  of  a  firm  fifty-year  contract 
from  a  local   public  or  private   agency,   can 
through  such  contract  be   obtained   at  less 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  than  by  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Government  fa- 
culties.    The  works   (h^einafter  referred  to 
as   Joint-use    facliitiec)    lor    Joint    use    with 
the  State  of  California  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  State)  shall  be  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir at  or  near  the  San  Luis  site,  forebay  and 
aftcrbay,  pumping  plants,  and  the  San  Luis 
Canal.     The  Joint- use  facilities  consisting  of 
the  dam  and  reservoir  shall  be  constructed. 
and  other  Joint- use   facilities  may   be   con- 
structed, so  as  to  permit  future  expansion; 
or  the  Joint- use  facilities  shall  be  constructed 
initially  to  the  capacities  necessary  to  serve 
both  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area 
and   the   State's  service  area,   as  hereinafter 
provided.     In    constructing,   operating,    and 
maintaining  the  San  Luis  unit,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388) ,  and 
Acts    amendatory   thereof   or   supplementary 
thereto).     Construction    of     the    San    Luis 
unit  shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  Sec- 
retary has    ( 1 J    secured,   or  has   satisfactory 
assurance  of  his  ability  to  secure,  all  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  unit  and  the 
terms   and  conditions   of  this  Act,   and    (2i 
received     satisfactory     fissurance     from    the 
State  of  California  that  it  vrtll  make  provi- 
sion for  a  master  drainage  outlet  and  disposal 
channel  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  as  gen- 
erally outlined  in  the  CaUfomla  water  plan 
Bulletin  Numbered  3,  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  which  will  ade- 
quately serve,  by  connection  therewith,  the 
drainage   system   for    the   San  Luis   unit   or 
has  made  provision  for  constructing  the  San 
Luis  interceptor  drain  to  the  delta  designed 
to  meet  the   drainage  requirements   of   the 
San  Luis  unit  as  generally  outlined  In  the 
report   of    the   Department   of    the   Interior, 
entitled  "San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect. "  dated  December  17,  1956. 

(b)  No  water  provided  by  the  Federal  San 
Luis  unit  shall  be  delivered  In  the  Federal 
San  Luis  service  area  to  any  water  user  for 
the  production  on  newly  Irrlgrated  lands 
of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  de- 


fined in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or 
any  amendment  thereof.  If  the  total  supply 
of  such  commodity  as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  marketing  year 
In  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  nor- 
mally be  marketed  and  which  will  be  In 
excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In 
section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  calls  for  an  increase  In  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity  In  the  interest 
of   national   security. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  to  negotiate  and 
enter   into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  providing  for  coordinated   opera- 
tion  of   the    San    Luis   unit.    Including    the 
Joint-use  facilities,  in  order  that  the  State 
may,  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  de- 
liver water  In  service  areas  outside  the  Fed- 
eral San  Luis  unit  service  area  as  described 
In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, entitled  "San  Luis  Unit.  Central  Val- 
ley Project",  dated  December  17.  1958.     Said 
agreement  shall  recite  that  the  liability   of 
the  United  States  thereunder  is  contingent 
\i]->on   the   availability   of   appropriations   to 
carry   out   Its   obligations   under    the    same. 
No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  commence 
construction  of  the  San  Luis  unit  under  any 
such  agreement,  except  for  the  preparation 
of  designs  and  specifications  and  other  pre- 
liminary work,  prior  to  ninety  calendar  days 
(which  ninety  days,  however,  shall  not  In- 
clude days   on  which   either   the   House   of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  Is  not  in  ses- 
sitjn    because    of    an    adjoximment    of    more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain) 
after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
and  then  only  if  either  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  disapproved  It  by  committee  resolu- 
tion  within   said    ninety   days.     If    such   an 
agreement  has  not  been  executed  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1962,  and  If.  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  prospects  of  reaching  ac- 
cord on  the  terms   thereof   are   not  reason- 
ably firm,  he  may  proceed  to  construct  and 
operate  the  San  Luis  unit  In  accordance  with 
section  1  of  this  Act:   Provided,  That,  if  the 
Secretary    so    determines,    he    shall    report 
thereon  to  the  Congress  and  shall  not  com- 
mence construction  for  ninety  calendar  days 
from  the  date  of  his  report   (which   ninety 
days,    however,    shall    not    Include    days    on 
which   either   the  House   of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days).    In 
considering  the  prospects  of  reaching  accord 
on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the   Secre- 
tary   shall    give   substantial   weight   to   any 
relevant  affirmative  action  theretofore  taken 
by   the  State,   Including   the   enactment    of 
State    legislation    authorizing    the    State    to 
acquire    and    convey    to    the    United    States 
tlt'.e  to  lands  to  be  used  for  the   San   Luis 
unit  or  assistance  given   by  It  In   financing 
Federal  design  and  coiistruction  of  the  unit. 
The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
by  the  first   sentence   of   this   section   shall 
not,  except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,   be  construed   as  a  limitation   ujwn 
the  exercise   by  him  of   the   authority  con- 
ferred In  section  1  of  this  Act,  but  If  the  State 
shall  agree  that.  If  it  later  enlarges  the  Joint- 
use  facilities,  or  any  of  them,  it  will  pay  an 
equitable   share   of   the   cost   to    the   United 
States    of    those   facilities    as    initially    con- 
structed before  utilising  them  for  the  stor- 
age or  delivery  of  water  and  will  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  enlarging  the  same  and  if.  as 
a    part    of    said    equitable    share.    It    makes 
available  to  the  Secretary  sufflclent  funds  to 
pay   the    additional    cost   of    designing   and 
constructing   the   Joint-use    facilities    so    as 
to    permit    enlargement.    It   shall    have    an 
Irrevocable  right  to  enlarge  or  modify  such 
facilities  at  any  time  In  the  future,  and   a 
perpetual  right  to  the  use  of  such  additional 
capacity:  Provided,  That  the  performance  of 
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such  work  by  tbe  State,  aXt«r  approval  of  Its 
plans  by  the  Secretary,  sliall  be  so  carried 
on  as  not  to  Interfere  unduly  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  project  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  1  of  this  Act  and  the  use  of 
the  additional  capacity  for  water  service  shall 
be  limited  to  service  outside  of  the  Federal 
San  Luis  unit  service  area:  And  provided 
further.  That  this  right  may  be  relinquished 
by  the  State  at  any  time  at  its  option. 

Sec.  8.  The  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  referred  to  In  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

(a)  the  Joint-use  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  such  capacities 
and  In  such  manner  as  to  permit  either  (1) 
Immediate  integration  and  coordinated  oper- 
ation with  the  State's  water  projects  by  pro- 
viding, among  other  things,  a  capacity  In 
San  Luis  Reservoir  of  approximately  two  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  and 
corresponding  capacities  In  the  other  Joint- 
use  facilities  or  ill)  such  subsequent  en- 
largement or  other  modification  as  may  be 
reqiUred  for  integration  and  coordinated 
operation  therewith; 

(b)  the  State  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  during  the  construction  period 
•ufBclent  funds  to  pay  an  equitable  share 
of  the  oonstructlon  cost*  of  any  faollUiee 
designed  and  constructed  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (a)  above.  The  State  contribu- 
tion shall  be  made  lu  annual  tnatallmenta, 
each  of  which  beari  approximately  the  Mnie 
ratio  to  total  aipendlturei  during  that  year 
M  the  total  of  the  State's  thare  bean  to  the 
toui  ooat  of  the  factUtlee;  tlte  State  may 
make  advaiioea  to  the  United  State*  In  order 
lo  maintain  a  timely  oonatruotton  tohedule 
of  the  Joint-use  faolUtles  and  the  works  of 
the  San  Lvtu  unit  to  be  used  by  the  State 
Rnd  tht  Unit«d  Sut«i; 

(0)  the  sute  may  at  any  time  after  ap- 
proval of  ita  plane  by  the  Secretary  and 
«t  It*  own  expense  enlarge  or  modify  Ban 
Lula  Dam  and  Reeervolr  and  other  fnoiluiM 
to  be  uaed  Jointly  by  the  State  and  the 
UnlMd  StatM,  but  the  perfurmanoe  of  iviot^ 
work  shall  b«  to  oarrted  on  a«  not  to  Inter* 
fere  vindulv  with  the  operation  of  the  San 
Lull  unit  for  the  purpusee  set  forth  In  lee- 
Hon  1  of  Ihia  Act; 

(d)  the  Unlttd  States  and  the  State  shall 
each  pay  annually  an  equitable  share  of  th« 
operation,  malntcnanoe,  and  repUoemeni 
eoeu  of  the  Joint-use  faollltlee; 

(•I  promptly  aXMr  exeoutlon  of  this  agree- 
ment between  the  Stcretary  and  the  State. 
and  for  the  purpose  of  said  agreement,  the 
sute  shall  convey  to  the  United  8tnte« 
title  to  any  lands,  easements,  and  rlghu- 
of-way  whioh  It  then  owns  and  which  ar'o 
required  for  the  joint-use  faollltlee  Thi< 
Btatfi  Shall  be  given  credit  for  the  cosu  or 
theee  lands,  easements,  and  rlghU-of-way 
toward  its  share  of  the  construction  ooe". 
of  the  Joint-use  facilities.  The  State  shall 
likewise  be  given  credit  for  any  funds  ad- 
vanced by  It  to  tlie  Secretary  for  prepara- 
tlon  of  designs  and  specincatlons  or  for  any 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  Joint-use 
faolUUes: 

(f)  the  rlghu  to  tlie  use  uf  capacities  ol 
the  Joint-use  facilities  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
shall  be  allooaud  to  the  United  States  and 
the  State,  respectively,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  The  United 
State*  shall  not  be  restricted  In  the  exer- 
cise of  lu  right  so  allocated,  which  shall 
be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
■eouon  1  of  thu  Act  and  which  shall  extend 
throughout  the  repayment  period  and  so 
lung  thereafter  as  title  to  the  works  re- 
mains in  the  United  SUtsa.  The  it»t«  shall 
not  be  restricted  In  the  exercise  of  lu  al- 
located right  to  the  use  of  the  capacities  of 
the  Jolni'use  fMlUUss  for  w»t«r  ssrvtos  out- 
side the  rtdsrml  San  Luis  unit  s«rvic«  ar«a; 


(g)  the  Secretary  may  turn  over  to  the 
State  tfce  care,  operation,  and  malntenancp 
of  any  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit  which 
are  us4d  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Stqte  at  such  time  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  State; 

(h)  notwithstanding  transfer  of  the  care, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  any  works  to 
the  State,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  any 
organlaatlon  which  has  theretofore  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  un- 
der th*  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939, 
and  amendments  thereto,  for  a  water  sup- 
ply through  the  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit. 
Including  Joint-use  facilities,  shall  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  snme  Umltjitlons  and 
obUgattons  and  to  have  and  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  which  It  would  have  had  under 
Its  contract  with  the  United  States  and  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  i4)  of  .section  l 
of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1956  (70  Stat  483.  43 
U.S.C.  485h-l)  In  the  absence  of  such  trans- 
fer, and  Its  enjoyment  of  such  rights  shall 
be  without  added  cost  or  other  detriment 
arising  from  such  transfer: 

(1)  If  a  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  the 
preservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  has  been  made  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1946  (SO 
Stat.  1980,  16  use.  W2) .  as  amended,  the 
features  of  the  unit  to  which  such  alloca- 
tion Is  attributable  shall ,  notwithstanding 
transfei  of  the  care,  operation,  and  maln- 
tenanos  to  the  State,  be  opersted  and  main- 
tained In  such  wise  aa  to  retain  the  bases 
upon  which  such  sllooatlon  is  premised  and 
upon  fMlvire  so  to  opernte  and  malnuin 
thoee  fsatures.  the  amount  nU(>cAte<l  there- 
to shall  become  a  retmbursuhle  cost  to  be 
paid  by  the  Ntate. 

(j)  «^e  Mtate  shall  not  m>x\9  »ny  Und» 
within  the  FtKleral  (tan  I.uU  vinlt  »orvlre 
area  sxropt  as  such  service  is  rt>qviire<l  tui  i« 
oonseqaenoe  nf  Its  acceptance  uf  the  car* 
nperailtn,  itnd  inslnteiiancn  uf  works  vindvi 
pamgri^pn  (g)  of  this  secttun. 

Ssf  •  If  the  Secretary  prooeetts  to  cni\- 
struct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Hnit  l.ui* 
works  \|nder  the  terms  of  section  l  of  UtU 
Act  sniny  ss  a  Federal  prt>jert  ihe  upern- 
tlon  shMll  be  subject  to  the  rollowinf  rr- 
■trirttor  Wh»never  the  chlorlrt*^  In  tlu- 
water  «t  lh»  head  (if  \\\*  Delta-Mendntu 
Cnnul  sxceed  one  hundred  nnrt  nrtv  part* 
per  mlllinn  during  the  months  of  jMly 
August  or  September,  the  m*f\n  rtnily  di- 
vernltm  rn)m  the  Sacrnmcnto-Han  Joaquin 
Delta  t©  San  Luis  unit  yU  Tracy  pvunplnx 
plant  a|>d  Delta-Msndota  Csiml  as  measure*! 
at  the  «an  L\)ls  pumping  plnnt  nhalt  not 
excei'd  Ihe  mean  dally  import  U)  Uie  Sacra- 
munto    Vrtllpy    fmm    the    Trinity   project 

Sxc  S.  In  constructing,  operating  and 
malntalMnii  a  drainage  syitom  fur  thi<  Ban 
Luis  unit,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  per- 
mit the  vise  thereof  by  other  i)arilr«  under 
contracts  the  tsrms  of  which  are  rts  nrarly 
sUnllar  m  Is  practicable  to  those  required  by 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  in  tlio  case  of 
irrigation  repayment  or  service  roninvorn  and 
Is  further  authorlied  to  enter  into  ngree- 
menu  ind  participate  in  ronstrucMnn  and 
operation  of  drainage  facilities  dstlgnrd  t<> 
serve  tn*  general  area  of  which  the  lands 
to  be  served  by  the  San  Lui»  unit  nr»>  u  pnri 
to  the  extent  the  works  aulhorlsrd  in  Nrrilon 
I  of  thU  Act  contribute  to  dinlnng*  rocjulre- 
ments  (>f  said  area  The  SecreUry  l*  Aim 
authorlged  to  permit  the  uw  of  tlin  irrign- 
tlon  fadilltles  of  the  San  Luis  unit,  includ- 
ing Its  tKCllltles  far  supply init  pumping  en. 
erxy,  u^dsr  contracts  entnred  into  imrnunnt 
to  sectlijn  1  uf  the  Act  of  rrhnnus    Ji     i')ii 

oentat.oafi;  4a  use  3aii 

Bar  9  The  Secretary  u  dlrecie<i  tn  pUn 
the  works  authorised  in  ilUa  Art  m  «urh  n 
manner  as  to  contemplate  and  mnke  poaslble 
the  future  provision  of  Central  Valley  project 
swvlce.  by  way  of  the  Pach»oo  "ntnnfl  rouis. 
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to  lands  and  mimlclpalities  in  Santa  Clara. 
San  Benito,  Santa  Crur,  and  Monterey  Coun- 
tle.s  heretofore  anticipated  as  a  possibility 
by  the  Acts  of  October  14,  1949  (63  Stat.  853) 
and  August  27.  1958  (72  SUt.  937).  Con- 
struction of  additional  works  to  provide  such 
service  shall  not  be  undertaken  until  a  report 
demoufctrailng  their  physical  and  economic 
feasibility  has  been  completed,  reviewed  by 
the  State,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
and  the  works  have  been  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress 

Sbc  7.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  con- 
nection with  the  San  Luis  unit,  to  construct 
minimum  basic  public  recreational  facUltleh 
and  to  arrange  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  same  by  the  State  or  an  ap- 
propriate local  agency  or  organization  The 
cost  of  such  fiicUltles  shall  be  nonreturnable 
and  nonrelmtjursable  under  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws 

Sec  8  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
app,'-'jprlat«d  for  construction  of  the  works 
of  the  San  Luis  unit.  Including  Joint-use 
facilities.  avithr>rlzed  by  this  Act.  other  than 
dl.strlbuiion  systems  and  drains,  the  sum  of 
•290,430.000,  plus  such  additional  amount,  if 
any.  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes 
In  costs  of  construction  of  the  types  Involved 
In  the  Siin  Luis  unit  as  shown  by  engineering 
indexes.  Said  base  sum  of  1200,430.000  shall, 
however  be  dUnluUhed  to  the  extent  thul 
the  htitie  makes  funds  or  lands  or  interemn 
U;  land  uvulluble  to  the  Secretary  purxtuuil 
t.>  ^e^tlun•  a  or  3  of  ihU  Act  which  decrcnue 
the  cMwl*  which  would  be  Incvirred  If  the 
W'>rkK  aullioriseil  In  secllnn  1  of  this  Art 
(Including  provision  for  ibelr  subsequent  ex- 
panilon  1  were  o<in«tr\iried  solely  as  a  Frd- 
ernl  project  Tliere  are  aUo  authorised  tu 
be  approitrlntiKl.  In  addition  thereto,  sttcl) 
lunminis  as  mo  required  (ai  fur  coitatruc- 
tioit  uf  >uch  (tutrlluuion  nyitenin  ttnd  diutn* 
rt»  sre  not  mnitrticted  hy  Um'rI  intfie«t*  lint 
i\i>t  to  exreed  In  tolsl  rust  the  sum  of  ||9J  . 
efto  1)00  rtnd  (h»  for  oprisll<u»  atut  nutlitte- 
ikanoe  nt  Ute  unit  Trui'MlMl.  'I'hat  no  ftinds 
•  hitll  t>e  nppioprlnted  (or  lonati  uctK>n  of 
diKlrinutinn  ayslein*  nnU  drnlni  prior  to 
ninotv  cnlendsr  dnya  iwhlih  ninety  iluya 
I)  <wever  ahsll  not  Includs  dnys  on  whirh 
either  the  House  of  nepreaentatlvea  m  the 
•<pnt\l««  li  not  li\  seaslon  l>eoM\i*e  of  nn  sd  • 
J'ltnnmrni  of  more  thnn  three  calendar  day* 
to  i\  (Uv  lertslni  sfter  a  contrncl  has  l>een 
NolinuitrO  to  the  ConRres*  calllitii  for  cont 
plpte  re|M\yinent  of  the  dlstrll>uUon  syilenis 
luut  tirnini  wUhin  i\  period  of  forty  yenr* 
from  the  dixte  iUi'h  work*  sre  pUced  In 
•ervice  All  nioneyt  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  Htnte  \intler  thl«  Art  shsll  be 
covered  lnt<i  the  aame  sc«'t)vint«  aa  n»oneys 
apiH-oprUted  hereunder  nnd  ulutll  be  avail- 
able without  fvuther  npproprlRtlon,  to  car- 
ry uut  the  purpoaes  of  thli  Act 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Presldrnt  1 
havp  only  tuo  or  thirr  very  short  rom- 
mi'nUi  to  mnkr  Thp  Spt^ntora  frofn 
CitUfornls  I  itm  surf,  will  dpMrr  to  Nny 
u  fow  word.ton  thl.ssublcrt 

Tills  Is  a  projpct  which  I  havf  per- 
Jionnll.v  in.tpi»ct«Kl  spvpritl  Umfs  It  Is  a 
proipt't  on  which  the  Commlllff  on  In- 
terior and  Insulitr  Affairs  worked  nt  urritt 
length  'Hie  Hiibcommlilcft  nn  InlKntlon 
and  Recliimntion  surcr.isfull.v  troom- 
mrndrd  to  the  Sfnitte  fitvoniblr  i>rtlon 
upon  thp  bill  The  bill  wns  pnMP<1  by  ihr 
Hrnatr  and  W(\s  .<«riu  tn  the  Hotisr  or 
HriuTarniallvrs 

1  urn  plensiKl  the  House  hiut  titken  the 
lution  it  hM  tuken  upon  the  bill  I  hitve 
pxttn^lnrd,  1  think  cumfully,  kll  the  Houw 
amendments  If  I  correctly  Interpret 
them,  M  I  think  they  should  be  Inter- 
prel«l,  I  believe  the  House  hM  Improved 
the  bill. 
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Therefore.  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  S  44. 
I  knc  w  the  Senators  from  California  will 
desir  ?  to  express  themselves  upon  this 
motion 

Mr  ENGLE  and  Mr.  iOJCHEL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  yield  first  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle], 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
whol'iheartedly  in  the  statement  made 
by  tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I 
agre€  that  the  House  work  upon  this 
particular  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
has  inproved  It.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  bill  which  i>assed  the  Senate.  The 
language  is  a  little  difTerent.  I  would  say 
it  is  cniy  different  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
some'vhat  more  precise  than  was  the  lan- 
guage we  passed  in  the  Senate.  As  a 
consejuence.  I  agree  it  would  be  prop>er 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Houfl« 

Mr.  President.  I  have  gone  over  the 
amenlments.  ds  has  the  Senator  from 
New  :vIexlco,  and  as  has  I  believe,  my 
senloi  colleague  from  California.  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  agrees  that  the  present 
provisions  of  the  bill  represent  an  im- 
provement rather  than  the  contrary,  and 
that  \*  u  consequence  no  tttxKl  puiiK>ao 
would  be  served  by  golnii  to  oonfrrenca 

I  e>  press  my  apprt^iatlon  to  the  8rti- 
ator  Irom  New  Mexico  I  Mr  Andkrhoni 
for  his  assistance  in  haiidlinu  this  pro- 
t>oard  legislation  The  Menalor  from 
New  Mexico  has  bern  the  chairman  uf 
Uie  tubcommittee  on  IrriiiaUoi)  and 
Heolaj  nation  of  the  Benat*  Commit  lor 
on  Inlertur  and  Insular  Affairs  fur  a 
numb<  r  of  years  He  was  Uie  chalimiui 
of  Uiai  subcommittee  durlnii  the  lime  I 
wa«  I)  r  chairman  of  thr  (K]ulvalent  sub- 
comm  ttoe  in  the  Ht>usr  of  Hepresenta- 
lives  He  was  Uie  chairman  of  that 
■ubcot  \mlttee  durlnv  the  time  I  was  thr 
chitirman  of  tlie  House  Commiltee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalra,  at  which 
time  I  luid  the  prlvUeiie  of  worklnti  with 
the  Beiiator  on  numerous  western  lecla- 
matlor  projects,  includinii  the  upper 
Colons  io  Basin  project 

Tlioi.e  of  us  from  California,  intensely 
IntereKed  m  we  are  in  water  develop- 
ment, ire  deeply  grateful  not  only  to  the 
8enat(  r  from  New  Mexico  but  also  to  his 
aaaocu  to*  on  the  committee. 

We  ire  deeply  grateful  to  the  senior 
Senate r  from  California,  who  has  b*M'n 
a  spier  did  leader  In  the  water  programs 
for  the  Far  West,  and  alAo  to  Uie  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr  Muhray! 

Mr  Prt^aident.  I  would  not  conclude 
my  rrr larks  without  saying  thai  we  arc 
very  grateful  Indeed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  H(  use  Committee  on  Inlerlor  and 
In.sular  Affairs.  Represonlatlve  Wayni 
Am'Inai  I ,  of  Colorado,  who  haj«  been  a 
constant  friend  of  western  reclamation 
during  many  yeais.  Rcpreaentativt> 
AapiHAi  i.  gave  his  tremendous  and  pow- 
erful sipport  to  tills  pi'opoaed  legisla- 
tion wl  en  11  waa  before  the  House 

Our  California  colleague,  ReprcstMila- 
tlve  B  F  SiSK,  who  Is  on  the  floor  of 
the  aerate  with  me  today.  Is  the  author 
of  this  proposed  legislation,  To  him  wr 
give  grtftt  credit  for  his  effort. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill  44. 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Engle]  and  myself.  It  has 
been  described,  accurately.  I  think,  as 
one  of  the  finest  reclamation  projects 
ever  to  come  before  a  Congress.  I  am 
most  grateful  that  the  House  saw  fit  to 
pass  the  bill  earlier  this  week,  with  some 
amendments  which  I  believe  have  im- 
proved the  bill. 

The  legislation  before  us  envisages  a 
great  storage  reservoir  to  be  constructed 
and  used  jointly  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Goverrunent 
of  California.  It  will  serve  a  Federal 
reclamation  project  on  the  one  hand, 
subject  to  Federal  reclamation  law,  and 
It  will  also  serve  a  State  project,  the 
Feather  River  project,  on  the  other 
hand,  luider  State  law.  An  expanded 
area  of  the  Central  Valley  Project,  a 
Federal  reclamation  project,  will  receive 
supplemental  water  in  accordance  with 
Federal  statutes,  and  the  lower  San  Joa- 
quin valley  and  the  parched  areas  of 
southern  California  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional water  supply  under  State  statutes 
I  have  before  me  a  brief  statement  of 
the  rather  technical  amendments  which 
the  House  made  In  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  m  Uie  Ricord  at  this  point 
as  a  i)ai  t  of  my  remarks 

TheiT   bring  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie 
Rii'oMh.  as  follows; 
l)trr»M»Nt  KM     nrnwsKN     Nousr^FAsaRp    San 

I  t  i«  Hti  I  ANti  M  44  AN  l*AaaRti  sr  Sinati 

li'nge  itiul  line  references  are  to  printing 
of  N  44  M  It  was  pnsee<l  to  Uie  Movise  nf 
Hepieeeiitattvee  on  May  14,  1MB  ) 

I  iMi  page  J  lli\e  U  after  "fartUlles,"  the 
llovise  bill  adds  a  prtthlbltlon  against  cou- 
nt ruitlon  of  electric  iransntisalun  tu*  distri- 
bution lines  If  Uie  Hei'retary  determlnee  on 
the  Imsu  of  a  flrn\  BOyenr  conuaol  frtMn  a 
Itx'ftl  pnhllo  or  privnte  ngetiry  thst  neces- 
sary power  t*>  opernte  ««n  I. til*  can  be  ob- 
Valued  nt  leas  cost  thtkH  by  construction  and 
operation  of  Federal  farllHles 

'J  On  pnge  n  lines  14  10,  and  18,  there 
In  a  rlnrlfvlng  cltan|e  in  the  Hovtse  bill 
which  merely  arniralely  Identtfles  Uie  report 
referred  to 

;i  On  page  4  starting  nn  line  19,  the 
House  bill  adds  provisions  staUng  Uiat  the 
ivgreentent  with  the  Htate  shall  specify  that 
Uie  lirtblUty  of  Uie  United  BUtes  Is  con- 
tingent vipon  npproprlatlons,  and  further 
providing  that  no  funds  shall  be  apprn- 
prmtfHl  to  commence  construction  until  the 
ugreenipnt  between  Uie  SUte  and  the  Mecre- 
tj»rv  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  and 
hn«  lam  tliere  during  00  session  days  with- 
out (lliiivpprovnl  of  either  the  Senate  or 
llo>i»e  Interior  Oonuiitttees 

4  On  page  .t  utartlng  on  line  10,  the 
House  bill  inserts  provisions  reqvilring  the 
Mt*\te  If  11  enltvrges  the  Joint-use  facilities 
ufter  initial  ccnstnirtloii  to  pay  an  equl- 
tnlile  stinre  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  fucUltlee  iv*  initlnlly  constructed,  and 
to  liear  the  entire  co*t  of  enlnrglng  them 

ft  On  poB'  f  on  line  't  before  "and  pro- 
viilfHi  forther  '  the  Mouse  bill  Insert*  a  re- 
qvilrement  thnt  the  Mtnte's  use  of  Uie  Jolnt- 
une  facilities  nhnll  be  limited  to  service 
ovitslde  o(  Uie  Ft><lernl  (Kan  Luis  unit  service 
area 

fl  On  p«Hte  H  line  i)3  Uie  Mouse  bill  deletes 
Uie  w«ird  titJe'  so  that  only  the  oare.  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  ol  the  works  sliall  be 
turned  over  to  Uie  Bt4\l«, 


7.  On  page  9,  In  the  middle  of  line  4,  the 
Rouse  bill  Inserts  a  provision  Uiat  any  or- 
ganization which  hae  contracted  with  the 
Federal  Government  for  water,  in  the  event 
operaUon  Is  turned  over  to  the  State,  'shall 
conUnue  to  be  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions and  obligations"  as  It  would  have  under 
continued  Federal  service  This  Insures  the 
conUnuance  of  the  160-acre  limitation 

8.  On  page  9  after  line  23,  the  House  bill 
Inserts  a  new  sutwectlon  prohibiting  the 
State  from  serving  any  lands  within  the  Fed- 
eral San  Luis  unit  service  area,  except  as 
such  service  is  required  if  It  accepts  opera- 
tion under  paragraph   ( g ) . 

9  On  page  9,  after  line  23,  and  the  pre- 
ceding new  subsecUon.  there  Is  Inserted  by 
the  House  bill  a  new  section  4  restricting  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  San  Luis  water  from 
the  delta  whenever  Delta-Mendota  water  ex- 
ceeds 150  parts  per  million  of  chlorides  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  unless  the  Trinity 
project  Is  adding  an  equal  amount  of  water 
to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Remaining  sec- 
tions are  renumbered. 

10,  On  page  10.  starting  on  line  22.  the 
Senate  bill  directly  authorises  oonstructlon 
of  an  exterulon  of  CVP  via  Pacheoo  tunnel 
to  serve  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  BanU  Cruz, 
and  Monterey  Counties  with  certain  provisos. 
The  House  bill  has  the  effect  of  including 
theee  areas  In  the  Central  Valley  service  area 
and  authorises  a  report  on  feasibility,  which 
would  require  a  later  suthorlsaUon  by  act  of 
Cungreaa 

11  On  page  11,  after  the  sentence  ending 
on  line  la,  the  House  bill  Inserts  a  provision 
Uut  Ute  authortaatlon  fur  appropriations  of 
121)0,440,1)00  shall  be  diminished  to  the  eivent 
thiu  Uie  State  makee  fundi  or  lands  avail- 
able which  decrease  the  cost  of  the  wi>rks  to 
thi»  F>Kteral  Oovernntent 

11)  On  page  II  line  an,  after  Ute  word 
"interest, '  tiie  House  bill  tnssrte  a  llmltaUun 
on  the  u>tal  cost  uf  distribution  and  drain- 
ag«>  sysitems  of  1188,660,000,  and  adds  the 
fUi-Uier  prt>vlslon  that  no  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  distribution  and  drainage  sys- 
tems until  a  contract  fur  complete  repayment 
has  lain  before  OtMigrees  for  90  session  days 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  PrMldent,  Uils  Is 
tht>  last  happy  chapter  in  Uie  tnaclment 
of  Uils  bontflcent  bill  which  will  serve 
Uir  best  Interests  of  Uie  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  California  It  has 
thr  approval  of  the  6t«t«  and  Federal 
Oovernments  and  Uielr  r«6pecUve  agen- 
cies The  President  has  urged  it  The 
Vice  President  has  urged  It.  I  ask  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico, 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  The 
qucHiUon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  An- 

DEKIONl. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  if  he  will  yield  for  a 
queaUon. 


Mr   ANDERSON 
Mr.  PROXMIRE 


I  am  glad  to  yield 
As  I  recall,  this  Is 


the  bin  which   the  Senate  passed  last 
year. 


Mr   ANDERSON 
Mr  PROXMIRK 


That  Is  correct. 
Can  the  Senator  ln< 


form  mo  wheUier  this  bill,  as  it  comes 
from  the  House,  makes  any  substantial 
changes  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  Uie  Sen- 
ate last  year? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  No.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  WUootvaln  that  Uiere 
are  no  substantial  changes.  There  are 
a  few  changes  In  wording,  wh$oh  I  think 
probably  Improve  the  bUl.  Many  of  Uiem 
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w«r«  luffgettad  by  R»pr«Mntatlv«  Bay- 
lor, of  PcmviylTazxlA,  wbo  li  a  itanoh 
friend  of  thoM  who  with  to  kMp  rtolA- 
maUon  within  reMon*bl«  bounds.  Z 
think  th«  blU  U  a  latUfaotory  bUl.  Z 
b«ll«v«  no  lubatantlal  ohant*  hM  bMn 
madt  In  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRI.  Aa  I  rvcftU,  there 
WM  A  lenfthy  debate  on  the  floor  iMt 
year  on  the  aorea«e  limitation  feature, 
the  160-aore  limitation. 

Mr  ANDKIUON     Yei 

Mr  PROXMIRS.  That  han  nut  boen 
affected^ 

Mr  ANDXMION  The  bill  ha«  been 
Ntrenvthened,  If  anythtnt  Thore  wa«  a 
iKMelbtlity  that  the  itate  of  California 
could  have  diverted  water  from  it*  tihare 
atvd  put  It  on  redoral  landa.  We  did  nut 
tiunk  that  wm  i>o««ible.  tt  ntlttht  have 
b««n  poiiiblt,  but  the  Mouat  added  a 
pmviMUm  which  would  make  It  lm^xM« 
•Ible.  It  providee  that  in  all  Federal 
iieetlone  the  area*  mu«t  be  aupplled  from 
Federal  unlta,  Henoe,  the  190-aere  lim- 
itation would  apply 

I  think  the  Hnuee  itrenithened  tlte 
blU.  Z  do  not  believe  it  needed  itreni th- 
eninff  Neveriheleea,  the  Nouae  added  a 
provielon  to  tafetuard  the  Item  whloh 
we  had  lun«  debated  I  can  awure  the 
Senator  that  X  waa  Intereeted  In  that 
point,  beoauae  If  the  bill  had  been  var- 
ied In  any  way,  thoae  of  ua  who  were 
trylnf  to  protect  the  aituatlon  would 
have  been  aubject  to  ortUolam.  I  am  aure 
the  bill  haa  been  atrengthened  rather 
than  weakened 

The  PR18ZDZNO  OFFICIR.  The 
queiUon  la  on  arreeint  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
DiaaoKl  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
HouN  amendment  to  Senate  bill  44. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr  Prealdent.  Z  move 
to  reconalder  the  vote  by  which  the 
Houee  amendment  waa  concurred  in, 

Mr,  ANDERSON  Mr  Prealdent.  Z 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  recoMlder  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 


OLD   POLKS,    WZTHOUT    MBDICZNK, 
Dll  LZXS  ANZMAIA 

Mr,  PROXMZRE,  Mr,  Prealdent.  all 
too  often  we  dlacuaa  major  laauea  m 
terma  of  atatlatloa  and  averagea  and  we 
loae  eight  of  the  all-Important  human 
element,  Thla  1«  partlculnrly  true  In  the 
oaae  of  providing  medical  oare  for  our 
•enlor  oltlaena. 

The  atatlatloa  In  thla  eaae,  however, 
come  to  life  in  the  actual  hard  experience 
related  In  lettera  from  nur  older  coi^- 
itttuenu.  Here,  for  egample.  la  a  eaae 
aiudy  that  tella  the  »%t\[y  better  than 
any  tet  of  faota  and  flauriM  I  aak  unan- 
tmoua  eonaenl  %a  have  thla  letter  printed 
in  the  lUooaa 

There  being  no  objeetlnn,  the  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  pi-inled  in  the  Ni(«oai, 
aaNlowa 

|>eA«  Mi«  \\  u  •«.))«•  (iitt«  «u\«>e  t  wh«»« 
«rt  fv^  afenm  n*\k  m  vwy  impiwiaHt  m»»»etii 
<M  AH^^ae  HMl  me  I  ««ited  m«  palleNMv  hw 
tae  (^re  Nf  II  wHea  t  eeuld  have  my  )teM«it»A 
aMd  eeuld  ban  a  utile  eealta  Ule,  Well,  I 
gvt  my  iieaahM  ^ao  a  mtmUi,  Oan  aa 
itid  iteNnH  lly«  tm  U\aI*  t  «m  n«t|  a  wiHow 
My  buabanA  |«ti  Mt,    Me  hMnt  wiM>a»il  t\» 


miMj  y«*H.  Rt  hiu  a  h«ftrt  eondlUon  W« 
cant  tvta  buy  mMllolnM.  W«  oould  only 
dr«am  of  a  hoi^ui.  Wt  old  folk*  mu»x  juat 
di«  ilk*  aaUnaU.  X  know  you  hav*  m<^r«  im- 
portant taattora  to  ihloit  about,  but  plaaaa 
try  to  bald  ua. 

R»a|>aotr\iny, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr,  \lANaFIELD,  Mr  Prealdent,  I 
aak  unaalmuua  oonaent  U\ut  when  the 
Menale  idjouina  today.  It  ndjuurn  to 
meet  at  1,3  o'clock  noon  un  Monday  next 

The  PRKWDINO  OFFICKH.  WlUiuul 
objectinji  It  !•  at)  ordered, 


HXRTtrnvK  srsnioN 

Mr,  KCANsriRLn.  Mr  Prealdont.  I 
move  thikt  the  Senate  p^Mced  lu  the  con- 
alderatlot  of  executive  bualnewi,  lu  con- 
alder  ti\i  nominatlcma  on  tlie  calendar 
m  the  C^aat  and  Geudetlo  f^urvey 

The  iniuUon  waa  agreed  to,  and  Uio 
Senate  proceeded  to  Uie  oonalderalliM)  uf 
executive  buaineaa. 

The  PRESZDINQ  OFFZCER  If  U»ere 
be  no  re|)oru  of  oommltteea,  Ute  clerk 
will  atattt  the  nomlnaUotia  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


COA«T  AND  OEODFTTC  BURVEY 

The  Icf  lalattve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
aundry  aominatlona  In  Uie  Cuaat  and 
OeodcUc  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Proaldrnt.  I 
aak  that  the  nominatlotu  In  Uio  Cu«At 
and  Ooadetlo  Survey  be  oonArmed  on 
bloc. 

The  PRESZDZNG  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  la  ao  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
aak  that  the  Prealdent  be  Immedltttely 
notified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objectioi;  the  Prealdent  will  be  noufled 
forthwith. 

LlQISluNTTVK   SKSHION 

Mr.  MANSHRLD,  Mr  Prealdent,  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  resume  the  con- 
aldoj-atlon  of  Icglalatlve  buaineaa. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to,  iu\d  tlte 
Senate  returned  the  ootuUderatlon  of 
lealalatlvo  buaineaa. 


LnblHlJ^Tl 


riVE  PROORAM 

Mr  MANHFIKIJ).  Mr  Prealdent,  for 
Uie  infui'inatlun  uf  Uie  HenAle,  \Ah0n  the 
Seivate  MfdJuuriM  ttila  afternoon,  it  will 
adjourn  ttntU  U  o'clock  noun  on  Mon- 
day next, 

On  Mm\da,v,  after  the  n\(unina  ho\u*, 
It  U  planned  to  have  the  Henate  connider 
Ue4i\M  on  the  calendar  beginnlui  on  iiAut* 
la,  with  Calendar  No  irU  Menate  t\*m\' 
luMm\  Ittl,  a  iiHHkluU(M\  auiUon^ina  aildi< 
UtM\al  e«|endlturea  U,v  the  ('(MtMnitleo  on 
(1«vtM>nmi»nt  t»Marall»M\a  and  euniinoing 
to  Ihe  W\\m  of  |te«e  \^  t^hilioa  with 
ralendar  No  1401,  Senate  (SMuunent 
Reaol\itU«\  PY,  aulmMtted  Ity  l)\e  r(eiiAit\r 
frt»m  New  MexhHi  I  Mr  ANnaHaiml,  a 
rwM^lutlott  aulhoi'iainf  the  rrniinllna  of 
a  ctM'talu,  Joint  comttattee  print. 


I  dralre  to  give  further  notice  that 
there  arc  acveral  blUa  on  the  calendar 
which  have  been  cleared  by  the  policy 
rommlttef»,  and  which  may  be  taken  up 
on  motion  lu  ihr  early  part  of  next  week 
Among  aurh  bllla  are  Calendar  No  031. 
8t>uftii«  bill  aifla  n  bill  to  amend  tl\e  Navy 
ration  atatute  ho  a«  to  provide  for  the 
.tervliitf  of  oleon\aiirarlt\e  or  margarine; 
uiul  ralendtir  No  lij4  lioiiAe  bill  8913.  a 
bill  to  autht^rlwe  the  Hecretnry  of  tho 
Army  to  leaae  a  luirtlon  of  Fort  Crowrter, 
Mo,  to  Htella  HiHirganued  Hchuyl  Dla- 
trlrl,  Mtamiuvl, 

On  T\«e»«Uy  It  t«  planned  to  have  the 
Hfn«lr  oonalder  the  IM'e«ldr»\t'«  vt'to 
M)n«>«»»tjp  tin  HrMiiip  UHI  7a'JI,  the  area 
letlevrlopmrnt  hill 

Mr  CLARK  Mi  I'leaiilrnt,  will  the 
fU'imior  yield  for  a  q\ie«tlon? 

Ml   MANMriLLD      I  yield 

Mr  Cl,ARX  What  date  did  U\e  Hrn- 
ulnr  ni\\  thr  vrlo  menowun  would  be 
ttikru  Up' 

Mr  MANHPIEIJ}     On 'IMeaday  next, 

Mr  CLAKK      I  am  happy  to  note  that 

I  hoi>r  fur  the  HaroRD,  Uiat  It  will  not  b« 
l>oat|M)ni'd  until  Wednraday  I  wlal\  to 
ixt  preaent,  but  1  cannot  bo  preavnt  on 
Wedneaday  becauae  of  an  Important  en- 
uaaement  in  Harriabura 

Mr  MANHFTKU3  '\^\^  dlaUnriUhed 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  I  rxaa 
<Mr  JoHKRoNi  mated  at  the  op«ning  of 
the  aeealon  today  that  it  would  be  taken 
vip  on  Tueaday.  and  that  If  It  were  not 
poMtble  to  complete  conalderatlon  of  the 
debate  on  the  queation  of  overriding  the 
veto.  It  would  be  carried  over  until 
Wedneaday, 

Mr  C7I.ARK.  I  havr  no  doubt  that 
the  Senate  can  conclude  the  debate  on 
Tueaday  If  the  Senate  la  ready  to  vote 
on  Tueaday.  I  hope  the  vote  will  not  bo 
ixiatponed  until  Wi>dneaday,  merely  In 
order  to  accommodate  8«natora  who 
cannot  be  prf»aent  on  Tueaday, 

Mr  MAN8FIFXD  That  waa  not  the 
Idea  The  Idea  waa  that  If  Uie  Senate 
could  jwt  conchide  debate  on  Tueaday, 
It  would  ao  over  until  Wedneaday:  b\it 
the  muiority  leader  expreaaed  the  hope 
that  debate  will  be  concluded  on  ^^^ea- 
day     We  ahall  do  the  beat  we  can 

It  la  exi>erted  alao  that  the  agrlcul- 
t\irMl  appropriation  bill  will  be  reported 
next  w«'elc,  and  It  \n  hnpe<i  that  It  can 
be  c<u\alderrd  at  an  early  date 

Aa  othrr  leuialatlon  In  reported  and 
cleared  by  the  pollry  rommltlee,  It  will 
ba  anno\ince<l  and  conaldered  expedi- 
tiously We  are  coming  Into  the  \\ntt\9 
Mtrelrh  of  th«'  aeaaloi\  It  la  veiy  ln<- 
portanl  thai  wmmliteea  meet  and  report 
prop<Mrd  lealalatlitn  aa  »«M»n  aa  iMwaible 

Mr  CAHLHON  Mr  V»riMiident,  will 
Ihr  Hen.Uor  vield^ 

Mr    MANHFIM.n     I    yield 

Mr  CAHlirtON  Mrty  I  Inuuiie  of  ihe 
Hrhrtiui  whrti  int»v  l>e  lak»>n  up  on  Moi\. 
tlav  '     I  waa  «1>*M\|  fiom  the  I'hrtinlter 

M\  MAN«FJ»Cl.n  11  la  nianned  lo 
tM>i\«ii»|rr  in»»«*\iiea  on  ll\e  ciuendai,  Ue» 
uionina  wiih  rMtei\dai  No  iat4,  iu\  pMue 
UV  rti\d  lnol\idlnu  all  of  paaea  11,  til,  aiul 

II  phia  the  jMMialbllH/,  If  time  ai^d  cU- 
iMin\^tant'e.i  allow,  of  eoivalderaVlon  of 
the  olPtvinniuai  «\e  bill  and  the  WtelU 
H<<htMU  bill, 
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It  la  planned  to  coruilder  on  Tueaday 
the  queitlon  of  overriding  the  Prealdent  a 
veto  of  the  area  redevelopment  bill 

Mr  CARLSON  I  thank  the  duiin- 
tfuiNhed  actmji  majority  leader 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 

Mr  "LARK  Mr  Prealdent  Penn- 
•ylvanlii'a  two  Urueat  citiea  will  be  aalut- 
Inn  Wo  Id  Trade  Week  tin*  month  On 
Wedneaday  t.he  Oreatei  »»ill*buiuh 
('hamb<r  of  Commerce  and  U>e  Com- 
mit tee  tk(  American  Ht<eamahip  Liiua 
Ui\lheie<t  at  the  airal  iivri  poll  of  Pilt.«< 
buruh  fur  n  ;) day  foiriun  imdr  ('rlrbra> 
tion 

On  Huntlay  Mw,v  UJ,  WoiUI  limle 
Week  w  11  l>r«in  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
pioMian  lnrludlt\ii  a  crulae,  an  oitrn 
houae  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  llaae  a 
diatlnauiahetl  aervioe  award  hn»rhe»)n. 
aiHl  many  other  evriU« 

■n»e  Ihlrd  areal  Peiuuylvanla  i>oit 
Erie,  l(w»ted  on  the  lake  of  thul  name, 
and  whl(  h  la  developing  lU  forelui^  trade 
rapidly  u  a  reault  of  Uie  ojhuImm  ol 
the  Bt  Uawrenee  Seaway,  la  alao  vrry 
much  mtej^ated  in  World  Trade  Week 

I  aak  unanlmoua  cunaent  thai  two  ur- 
tiolea  dMcrlblnu  World  Trade  Week  and 
the  impulance  of  world  trade  to  the 
economy  of  the  Commonweallh  of  Penii. 
a.Nlvania  be  printed  in  the  Ununu  lU 
thl.H  point  in  my  remark* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
artlclca  V  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  U\e 
RacoRD,  101  follows; 

Pl.NH«Tl.V^NlA       AND       AMntrAH      MiacHAKT 

M*aiHt     BiriiD     Hunn     I»*RTNraimir     tN 
World    Pkadb 

Ainwlofi    mfrchani    marliif    will    t*lu\f 
Ptniinylvanla  and  makv  Orvaur  Pntibvirvh 
on*   uf    Ua    Nation'!   fraat   rlvar    poru     an 
iKfftn  pitr    on  May  IB  Kitd  ttt,  duruig  Wivrlil 
TriMtp  Wwk 

Hdiup  i)  »l4Mvm»hl|>  rirc\Ulvp«  fran>  18 
huaa,  r«p -aaantliif  aU  US.  aMcoiuU.  will 
J<>virn»y  h  mdrod*  of  mUai  inland  u>  Puu- 
bvirnh  to  iiH)Ul|ht  tha  arita'i  r»ll«nrf  i>n 
o<'»ftn  cH>n  marc*  and  ntMrhant  aIUim  ftytna 
Uia  Amarli  an  ftim 

n>cy  wl.l  d»liv»r  a  fuirl«n  UaUr  ntraiMit* 
thikt  ntfam  Job*  \o  t«u«  of  Uxmaandu  of 
mi\ioif»cu  rinit  workar»,  fiuineri  aiut  nuni>r» 
in  th»  K»)Hon«>  Mial*  r\\py  will  rtvaal,  fur 
•«*mi»l».  Ihat  ovrr  ao  |Mtri'*nt  <»f  Pi>nn»yl- 
vanu*  UiiAl  wv»rk  foroa  of  nearly  4  million 
w»>rkan  aafulitg  III  billion  annually  ara  af- 
fi>«  Ud  c1ir»i>tly  tir  Indlrartly  by  wtirld  Uada 
Aiul  tn»y  will  alao  ravml  hnw  An»»rU-i\  • 
pa*«i«nnrr  and  raruo  ahlp  Rfata  P«inne«>t  th» 
imn  rtiid  »»»al  capluU  wivh  avpry  n>nji»r 
i<ui«ui   iMty   Rnd   iHHoity    in   il>»   w<>iui 

n\»  J-day  foraiiin  irada  i'««l»t»rali«>ii  u 
»l>«ii\»(ir«>d  by  tl>»  rhan\t>af  i>t  Cnnunprrr  ..i 
(Unatar  l»iu*b\»rnh  in  M»o|Mrn(ittn  wiili  ilir 
(  <>ii\nut<««  ul  Amailoan  Mia«un«hi|i  l.invk 
'I'hn  ivMitMUUaK*  in  Mtantbar  llna«  »«oi  innir 
Ui>o)  ,iiK)  |ta««»niiar  and  oariio  »i\\\*»  .m  in* 
Nniiona  aMmnllnl  furaliin  \r«d««  luuia*  ^nttit>i 
u|««(aliu|  dllTaranMal  luUcidv  otniraola  witlt 
lit*  Ouviiinniaio 

klfiUttklO))    ,i|«|imt,>|k      lli)M»>««>IOUt||     atiMi«>     .>( 

M<a  t»lda»l    *l«l|«plMa    inM»«aal*   ht   *iim»<    mi* 

ri-Mui»«»«t  HittI  viva  fttiMiinan  .»|  (itn  tiaain 
•I0|«  oommlHaa  tf\u\\  www  Hlllflat  tHr  ...ih 
htiMfv'v  »«ii«>\invf  dUa«'U«(  \VH»i»u»\u>t<t^  [w 
\^\*  feM|i|UnH  »nan  k  ntaaaaitf  win  \\\  konu- 
wny  Uyw\\  Hta  IIvm  uf  ayny  .>Ha  nl  Uo>  M 
ntim.in  Pannvylvania  inltahiianl*  m  iltaii 
•»it«>»ia  t»»  IwMar  atMjyirtlni  \\\f  «iu«>*i\"  oi 
Ur»at«f  Pittabvir«l\  and  tl\a  Kaykhtni>  avntr 


«  Bn>winK  UH  wtwld  U-adr  cenutr,  wlUi  tht 
monnlnii  nt  fiiralun  trad*  and  lo  allmulala 
Uir  mov»menl  of  mora  axpurta  ovarkaa*  on 
Ani»nciin  »hn»  TTiU  Um  m  wlUi  SetrrUvry 
of  C'unu-.iarca  M\ii>U«r's  currant  promotion 
iirive  to  iniTna«r  ex|K>rt  aalaa  abrtiad  from  10 
Vo  Ih  {M'li.rm  In  luoo 

Thr  people  In  P»nn»ylv(»nlt»  illrwtly  ivfTBci. 
ao  by  forcnn  Uadu  work  In  inunufttcturini 
pUntk  in  inlnt»  niul  on  ruriuk  wblih  aHhur 
tunkr>  pr.Hliicik  dir«>i  Uy  (or  ri(|>on  or  ne«u  in>- 
l>i>ru  r..i  Uirir  o|>eii>iiou  The  ttMl  imluk- 
ii\  u>\  4iikini,>«<  iin|H>iu  itrioly  90  pt<rtriii 
><  lu  it>(miipil  iinii  iiit>  inurr  Uinii  MO  prr- 
'•'III  ■'  It*  iiii  ki«l  iHi  jwit'enl  of  H«  rlu'oin* 
mill  mIIo'I  hm>r>kiuv  li\^tt>illpnU  l*'Hin\t<rk 
,1.  s\  |>i,„|tii«i  f.  I  ,  ivltiirtk  lo  \\\^\  \ip  to|  (of. 
•Mil.  ti,uli<  ^ll,ll|,,^l  ,'.ini|MMIak  kltlp  i<on\' 
I'Ot*.    |M  i,».|  .lUHii    I'ln'ilk    !»•    W«i||    Ml    tmnipO' 

lo  Ml   :    O'    pull  lo\litM*    <(l'|<«nil 

AihI  nfiHHXi  inolnl  \<klttX  woidrik  mnUOK 
♦  :t  1  hillioii  in  Pi«nniiylvi»niR  tsmid  wall 
w.>Mv  uhoMi  il\i«ir  Joiu  If  M  wi'ran  t  for  ora 
ln\porik  tf  nil  U>»  Unpurtad  (»ra«  okad  In 
ihf  I'nitrd  winifk  In  ipnR  wi»ra  loadwl  at>*>aMl 
kni|>«  nt  onr  iin\f  n  ni>i>|  of  I  ami  »iitra-larvr 
HO  (KK)  ton   oi«pM(iiy   khl|t«   wovild   hnva  baan 

riuwn  livdlrntly  H(racti>d  by  fornnn  tradf 
lit  IHinikkvlvMitlM  tnchida  initrchanta  who 
hnndli>  aoch  iiemk  aa  cofTaa  or  atiitar  lbo«* 
who  nunni^  foraiKO  tr«d»,  tlukua  who  maka 
kwch  thingk  M  th»  tMrira*  or  mltroada  which 
inukt  movp  ftMtdk  for  ovrraaaa  ahlpniant  *  *  * 
nod  tha  hoUkPWlfa  and  tha  ntnn  in  Uia  *traat 
who  inuki  hHik  dally  to  aiport*  and  intt>orta 
to  anjoy  thk  thottknnd  and  oh»  con^fttrta  and 
ploMMirk  of  MUHlvrn  living 

Whttt  Ik  thp  dolUr  valoa  of  foralith  tradf> 
lo  ts>nnkvlvttnla' 

Arcortlma  U)  a  racantly  ootnplatad  atudy 
by  th»  k«»nmkhip  commlttaa  of  iha  f\nan- 
cui  inu>nct  of  foralRn  trada  un  th*  Kvyaton* 
Mtntr  itk  khur*  of  total  I' B  *xp(^>rta  In 
IBM  WM  II  billion  of  which  laaS  mlllinn 
rovild  hr  nttrlbvil*d  to  th*  Orantar  PlttJiburBh 
araa 

Thf  pfTect  of  for*Hn  trad*  on  workara  In 
U)*  Iron  and  «t**l  indvutrtaa  la  of  major  im- 
portAno*  thp  rommltloc'a  atudy  ahow*  that 
m  l»ft8  m  Oraatar  Plttaburgh  130, (XX>  par* 
aona  wrr*  omployad  by  th*  ataal  Induatry, 
or  nlxuit  17  piTOfoi  i>f  nil  at»«lwork*r»  in 
ih*  Unltad  MUtaa 

It  fvirthar  ahowa  tttat  Oraatar  Plttaburgh'* 
khnro  of  at*rl>nUll  produou  viport»d  In  10&a 
waa  about  laS  mlllinn 

Bignincanily,  about  ao  |>art^ant  ^^t  Oraatar 
»Mtt*bvirgh'a  total  work  forea  of  776.000  ar* 
diraclly  or  mdlractly  alTaclad  by  foraign 
trad*  And  withntit  viporta  and  im(M>rta, 
many  uf  Oraatar  Plttaburgh*  8,400  planu 
wviuld  b*  aarliuialy  crippled  and  paynUI* 
cut 

Importtinc*  of  *«port«  In  Oraatar  Pitta* 
bvirgh  a  kay  induatrml  (\rnta  la  ravaaling  t«Mt 
Waatlnghouaa  KlaiMrlo  I'lvrp  ,  with  IM.CKH) 
(ireatar  Pittahvirgh  an\ployaaa,  manufartura* 
n  (MH)  priMtviiMa  vHportad  to  14a  oountria* 
rMitglng  front  light  b\ilb«  t^i  nuclear  raacttvra 
H  .1  Ham*  Co  with  uaoo  workara  In 
nrantci  PHt^burgh  haa  dovtblad  lt«  aap^trt 
voluina  ainc*  IttftA  nnil  a*nda  Bhlpb«trn»  can- 
nad  giHHtfc  ttiul  othvr  prtMt\tci«  W  aonta  DIHI 
foroign  cooniiiiMi  All  told,  thara  ara  Ii7ti 
k'Hulnogh  ninn  ti^poHing  coMipaniaa  which 
lupoit  M  inuui|>iicii^   ol  gtMHla  to  h\oidrada 

ol  ov*t«»Hk  tiutlvta 

AilhoMglt  t«i«>i^iai   t^lU«lough  Ik  hot  a  Uia 
|oi  imnuug  atan    h«>nnk.yht«nin  la  tha  dniiv 
Uiol  ot  Mi»  AllNiiiU'  tStaal  Hta^aa  atol  |daVk 
a  pnil  10  ihc  repotting  of  atfllvuHuial  phtt^ 
\0'ik      II   I"  i«*ii(H.»t»-d   tio^t   ^  nolllon  tM'taa 
ai»«  hrtivaki*»|  Ih  lVi\n»ylvtini«  atvcli  vaal  t>nd 
i»Uoul   I  IM  B  rtiiM  a»>»a  p»oh(»hly  d»'votad  h* 
a»po»t 

And  \\  hna  \\p*\\  aatin^nlad  that  Iha  Pann 
ayhania   fatmaia    ahaia  ol   akiattia  of   phH'- 
Maad  footta  to  itntk  waa  «»»out  Ilk  I^MIIIon 

fit*  ktixv  \hr\\  (it  b*  titid  hy  daapwnlat 
alup)Ui\g    man    in    ttraatar   Pittanurgh    May 


18  18,  !■  on*  of  economic  haalth  and  proa- 
parity  for  Pannaylvanla  through  ovaraaua 
commarea.  80  parrant  of  which  mova*  In  and 
out  of  thla  country  by  ocaan  ahlp* 

Nitwa  RK-fuaa  r«oia  rnt  DivtaioM  or  Poaiic 

lN»H>a»«ATU»N.   CITT    t>F   PHU.ADKt.l>NU     I'A 

»on»*  JOO  imi>orl*rk  and  *«pon*ra  of  ooi- 
lyioii  Mra«a  of  Pennaylvt»nia,  N«w  Jerany  ui,d 
Naw  York  will  liiln  Im^ai  ihlppera  in  cclrbral. 
low  Marltlma  Day  Tuaaday  May  14  on  a 
rlvarbom  tour  of  th*  hlatoric  ptvrt  of  PhlU- 
dalpltla    AnieriPaii  landing  Import  (ani«r 

Dia  of  tha  principal  faatviraa  id  V^'oiid 
'J>ad*  Waak  tha  ft' hour  crutaa  la  kponaoii>d 
by  Ih*  Puit  ol  Phlladalphia  MarllUna  H.Miioy 
and  Ilk  HiniiMtatt  ofgnniaallon*  It  will  It* 
cooddi  led   rthonrd   ihr   hbuvlipw   l.ioii'k  p\. 

COtkl  in       klp.OUfl         ,V(,(»r       l^>       PrHH  "Vh  HHM, 

♦  hl(>»\    win    at^li    fh>*n    pla*    4   kovilh     fi«>l    of 
Chaainut  Utraat    nt  10  IK  a  m 

Th*  viaMing  aapotiar*  and  ln\i»«vrt*rk  will 
ba  gviaal*  r»f  tha  Dalawara  Hivar  Port  Au> 
thorny  Appn»«lm««aly  »oti  paranna  ar*  *«• 
paclad  to  tak*  (h*  crula*  Th*  vaaaal  will 
mova  down  rivar  to  Ih*  Walt  Whitman 
nndga,  whara  It  will  turn  north  and  prtv-aad 
to  th»  giKnt  ralrlaaa  Wtvrka  \\t  th*  Unltad 
HUina  ttaal  rorp   at  Morrlarilla 

Off  Pannabury  Manor.  hl*t«>ric  llurka 
rounty  homa  of  William  l»ann  tha  Ravarand 
Jama*  r  MeKlhty  chaplain  and  dlraetor  of 
tha  NMman'B  ChurtJh  Inatltuia,  will  hold 
ahlpboard  memorial  aarvlcaa  for  thoa*  who 
ha*a  glvan  thalr  llvaa  In  Ih*  avrvie*  (4  tha 
U  N   Merchant  Marin* 

Col  T  M  a*tllff*.  chlaf.  dlalrlct  t^>rp*  of 
Knglnaar*.  UP  Army,  will  point  up  tha 
progr»aa  which  la  balng  mad*  in  dradflng 
th*  upi>ar  Delaware  Hivar  ehannal  to  lu 
authonead  dapth  of  40  f»at 

A  tJufTat  luncha<>n  will  b*  aarvad,  with 
mualc  provided  by  th*  Qlrard  Cotltc*  Band. 

Oaort*  Burnham,  chairman  of  Mayor 
Alchardaon  Dllworth*  World  Trad*  Waak 
Oltlaana  Commlttaa,  aald  ih*  ovarall  pro- 
gram of  tha  waak  will  b*  marked  by  apaolal 
day  Ui  day  actlvltlaa. 

Th*  Philadelphia  Naval  Baaa  uahar*  in  tha 
oalabratlon  next  Sunday  aftarnoon  (May  89) 
with  ait  opan  houaa  day  aalut*  to  intar- 
national  trada.  Her*  tha  public  win  t>a  In* 
vltad  to  *•*  tha  Navy*  naw  guldad  miaall* 
orulaai,  tha  U.SM  0«U>a«ioN,  to  Inapact  ax- 
hibiu  of  tha  Navy'a  outar  apao*  project;  and 
to  tour  other  baa*  uparaUoiu, 

01  ty  Kapraaaituuva  and  Oommaro*  Dlrac* 
tor  Frtdric  n  Mann  will  t>a  ona  of  tha  main 
Bltaakara  tha  following  Monday,  May  aa  at 
tha  aaak'B  dlatlngvilahad  aarvic*  award 
lunoh*on  in  th*  Barclay  Mntal  itallrm^n 
Tha  award  will  ba  praaanVad  to  th*  PNB  for 
Ita  outatandlng  aarvioa  in  pi>rt  |>rumotional 
work 

Or  Edward  N  Utohfiatd  ehanoalUkr  (^  th* 
Uulvaralty  of  Plttaburgh  and  h*ad  of  ih* 
U  a  Board  i\t  Oovarnmantnl  Affair*  Ii\atltutp, 
will  addraaa  thr  (Noincll  of  IntarnnUontU 
ViBllori'  luncheon  on  Wadnaaday  May  Ift  in 
Iha  Ballavua-Mtratford  Hotel 

Tha  tugb(\at  nwnara  and  oparattir*  la  tha 
taut  of  Phlladalphla  will  pay  tribute  to  t^Mpi 
HiM'aoa  O  Darrickaon  on  Thuraday  altanu»on. 
May  if,  in  tit*  aaainatia  Ohurcn  InalMuia 
Dariiokaon  will  ra«>aiva  th*  MarltUna  »*r\ii» 
Award  for  aaNiy  guiding  naaiiy  aii.iMki  ahipa 
In  aiot  out  of  ih*  poti  duilug  ua  yaata  ol 
aarvica  aa  a  tugtatai  akippar 

Tha  ^tralgn  iVatUta  Aaaoclatlott  hold*  ita 
ahhUHl  Woild  hada  Waak  hahtiuat  Thyim^ay 
night  10  Iha  MahjaHMu  rfahkllit  Motal     IM 
thMa  A    Mota.  ftavtaVaiy  tlahatal    ttttaoie* 
lion    ol    AihaHt'Hh    Uta^aa     Pan    AntaMt'aii 
Pnlon   la  Ih*  ptliu>lpa<  apaakai 

tha  Phlladalphla  chaptai  Pahoavhanln 
Moloi  'tYUck  AaamUatlon  calahraVa*  Mlfhway 
Tfanaportation  Itay  on  rnt<ay  May  uf  an«^ 
tha  colorful  praaantatlon  of  AviailtHt  t)ay 
Mundny  atlarnoon  May  al  at  International 
Airport,  cllinaiia*  th*  waaki  actlvltlaa 
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AN  ANALYSIS  09  THE  AJDIONZSTRA- 
TION'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  &f  S>ICARI 
FOR  TRX  AQSD 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
King's  horses  and  the  Klnfs  men,  the 
admlnlstntlon — through  Its  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — has 
marched  up  to  Capitol  Hill  and  marched 
down  again,  no  less  than  eight  times  in 
the  past  year,  promising  each  time  to 
return  with  a  sound  proposal  for  solving 
the  problem  of  financing  the  health  care 
of  America's  growing  number  of  aged. 
Poor  Dr.  Plemming.  who  would  like  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem,  but  is 
not  allowed  to  do  so,  must  be  getting 
pretty  discouraged. 

Each  time  Congress,  along  with  the 
Nation's  elderly  and  their  families,  has 
waited  patioitly  for  such  a  proposal 
Each  time  we  were  cajoled  into  waiting 
until  next  time.  Finally  the  adminis- 
tration put  out  a  press  release  outlining 
their  solution.  There  is  still  no  admin- 
istration bin  before  the  Congress.  And 
we  will  adjourn  the  first  week  in  July. 

We  have  waited  patiently  for  an  ad- 
ministratioa  bill;  but  we  can  wait  no 
longer.  We  must  express  publicly  our 
views  on  the  administration's  proposal 
as  reported  in  the  press. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  really  out  to  fight  the 
foe  of  illness  and  its  costs  for  the  aged. 

No  pious  expressions  of  sympathy  can 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's plan  just  does  not  fit  the  needs  of 
our  aging  citizens.  Nor  Is  the  claim 
that  the  plan  avoids  ccxnpolslon  an  hon- 
est one.  The  $1.2  btUlon  to  finance  the 
proposal  would  have  to  be  raised  through 
compulsory  Federal  and  State  taxes. 
The  issue,  therefore,  is  really,  which  type 
of  compulsory  financing  do  we  want? 
The  Democrats'  social  security  approach 
of  paid-up  insurance  upon  retirement  or 
the  administration's  plan  which  would 
require  membership  fees  and  deductible 
outlays  after  retirement? 

More  concretely,  the  administration's 
plan  has  these  additional  obvious  de- 
fect*; 

First.  It  places  a  very  heavy  burden 
upon  the  States  to  raise,  through  taxes, 
at  least  $600  million  in  matching  funds 
at  a  time  when  every  State  is  in  a  pre- 
carious financial  condition.  After  15 
States  are  still  unable  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  medical  care  of  the 
most  needy  aged  under  old-age  assist- 
ance. These  States  could  thus  auto- 
matically exclude  at  least  2^  million 
people  over  65  at  the  outset.  And  how 
long  would  It  take  for  the  rest  of  the 
States  to  join? 

Second.  It  would  be  an  administrative 
monstrosity  requiring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  complex  adminis- 
trative arrangements  with  50  different 
State  plans  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
Insurance  companies. 

Third.  Regardless  of  the  label  used  by 
the  administration,  the  income  limita- 
tions for  eligibility— $2,500  for  an  in- 
dividual. $3,800  for  a  couple — amount  to 
a  means  test,  requiring  aged  individuals 
to  subject  themselves  to  an  Income  in- 
▼estigatian  to  prove  poverty — and  on  an 


annual  baala,  Thesa  limitations  fur* 
ther  utolude  from  eligibility  at  laaat  a  4 
to  4  million  elderly  ciUiens  who  have  Just 
a«  gre^t  a  need  for  adequate  health  care 
at  a  minimum  coat. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  help  the  average 
older  person  very  much.  Even  aft^r  a 
means  test  he  would  have  to  pay  $24  a 
year  tt  enroll.  He  still  would  receive 
no  benefits  until  he  paid  $250  out  of  his 
own  pocket — $400  for  a  couple.  After 
all  of  this  outlay,  he  would  still  have  to 
pay  20  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  cost. 

Fifth.  The  deductible  feature  of  the 
proposal  creates  a  major  burden  for  all 
the  aged  electing  the  plan  by  forcing 
them  to  become  bookkeepers.  In  order  to 
prove  that  they  have  spent  at  least  $250 
in  medical  expenses.  They  would  have 
to  keep  an  accurate,  authenticated  rec- 
ord of  every  single  medical  expense  they 
would  incur. 

Sixth.  The  deductible  feature,  by  defi- 
nition, sets  up  a  barrier  to  an  initial 
seeking  of  early  medical  diagnosis  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  aged  before 
they  bacome  seriously  ill.  It  rejects  the 
principle  of  preventive  medicine  which 
results  in  more  effective  and  less  costly 
medical  practice.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's plan,  an  aged  person  must  be- 
come oatastrophlcally  sick  in  order  to 
benefit  from  It. 

Seventh.  The  use  of  private  insurance 
carrier$.  combined  with  redundant  Fed- 
eral-State administrative  machinery, 
would  sharply  reduce  that  portion  of  the 
medical  dollar  returned  to  the  individ- 
ual in  the  form  of  direct  medical  services. 


Considering  the  reco«nlsed  need  for  the 
most  efficient  um  of  the  medical  dollar, 
the  administration's  program  for  aging 
cltiaens  is  extravagant. 

Eighth.  The  administration  s  plan  re- 
jects outright  the  sound  principle  of 
small  premium  payments  during  work 
life  leading  to  a  paid-up  medical  policy 
on  retirement.  Aged  persons,  after  re- 
tirement— when  income  is  low  and  ill- 
ness high — should  not  be  required  to  con- 
tinue paying  for  basic  medical  covera?p 

Ninth  Finally,  and  most  important, 
an  analysis  of  the  actual  medical  ex- 
penses incurred  in  typical  illnesses  will 
reveal  the  illusory  feature  of  the  admin- 
istration's plan  and  its  unfavorable  rat- 
ing, when  compared  with  the  McNamara 
bills  3503. 

The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parative amounts  provided  under  each 
of  the  two  alternatives,  for  a  variety  of 
illnesses.  The  one  type  of  Illness  In 
which  the  administration's  formula — 80 
percent  of  the  excess  over  the  first  $250, 
or  $400  for  couples,  plus  a  $24  member- 
ship fee — is  more  advantageous  than 
the  McNamara  bill,  for  the  patient  and 
his  family,  would  be  In  those  cases  re- 
quiring exceptionally  long  custodial  care 
in  institutions  such  as  nursing  homes. 
I  cite  example  6. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred may  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Me  heat  expenses  of  patient  and  amount*  paid  under  McNamara  bill  versia  a^l ministration 
I  plan 


Typ«  of  illaeH 


1.  Wliiow,  70,  mrr-fnoma  of  brcMt,  iurjiry,  10  days 

in  bo«i)ital,  dcx'tors'  visits,  LXl  'lays  tii  nursing 
home  tnr  term  mal  rai^.   

2.  Nfsrried  man,  «,  h<«rt  failnre;  >  15-dmy  sUys  In 

hosiiital;  home  cm«;  doctors'  vlatts.  druiri 

3.  .Slnj^e  nan,  fifi,  acute  appendldtla,   surjfery;   10 

days  In  liospltal 

4.  MvriH    woman.    «7,    pnrumonJa;    dla«iK«tl« 

X-r&f%;  home  care;  doctors'  rlitta;  drtqnt. 

5.  .\Ifirrie<l  nian,  72,  fracture-!  hip;  surgery:  10  days 

in  hf«piliil;  homp  In  bed  5  months;  doctors' 
^sits;  nnrslng  home  1  month 

6.  WWow,  90,   mfld   senility;   year-round  nursli^ 

homestay;  monthly  doctors'  vislu 

7.  .Manied  mao,.  70,  carcinoma  o(  stomach;  diag- 

noses: 100  days  In  hospital;  surgery,  doctors' 
foilow^op  visit*,  etc 


Total 
costs 


r.Bso 

2.160 

300 

1,  IW 
1.770 

3,775 


Amount  paid  by— 


McNamara 


uaoo 

300 

ISO 

858 

1,800 

2.828 


Admlnls- 
tntkiD 


r,2m 

1.40S 

ISO 
0 

6» 
2,810 

Z700 


Amount  paid  by  patient 
or  hmfly 


McNamara 


•390 

a«o 

150 
70 

1,970 

»so 


Admlnis- 
tretton 


VMM 

314 
2M 

S83 

97H 

1,00V 


Basis  of  cost  estimates: 

Hocpitaiiiation 

S'ursiOK  home 

Home  health  care 

.^nr»p<ln'5  fees _1 

Mf'dicfcl  fees 


Drugs 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
amination of  this  table  reveals,  first,  that 
despite  the  claim  by  the  administration 
that  its  plan  is  aimed  at  meeting  catas- 
trophic Illnesses,  the  McNamara  retired 
persons  medical  insurance  program  cov- 
ers such  cases  more  favorably  for  the 
aged  pAtlent  and  his  family.    Second. 


— ~ — — ~ $30  [«»  day. 

»io. 

M 

-- Blue  Rhield  *-he<lule 

ta    first    hoepflal    T«t, 

tb  th«reart«r;  10  hoat» 

VlslLS. 

Estimates  ha.wl  nn  type 

and  severity  of  lUni-ss. 

in  the  less  catastrophic  Illness,  which  Is 
more  frequent,  the  administration's  plan 
is  of  little  value. 

Furthermore,  the  McNamara  program 
still  leaves  ample  room  for  individual 
and  family  responsibility.  No  one  would 
be  pampered"  in  this  program  of  financ- 
ing the  basic  costs  of  medical  care  for 
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Uic  ftjicd     For  the  samr  rcitson,  pitvRtr  Tlirrr  bchiR  no  objocllon,  the  analysis  B   MTpcUvf  dm*     Th#  bill  wtjuid  providt 

Insurance   companies    are   provided    an  was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  Uic  Record,  f**'  pdMiug  iJn  pffM'tivt  dntM  of  Uj»  vwiuin 

unprecpdrnted  opportunity  to  offer  sup-  as  follows:  brn^nu  so  m  tn  provide  an  opportunity  to 

plrmrnU\ry  policies.  esix«rlnlly  to  rover  MrMORAKDUM    bt    s«natt«   pat   mcNama.a  ^""'^  ^^  ^*^'  nnRticin?  fund,  conduct  ikrti'- 

modical  and  surgical  cosUs,  such  as  under  \n:Z7.\::.^"::^'oJ^^^  Jiurtu'.'"""'"*  '"**  '''*'"''  ''''  "*"'"'^'' 

Blue  Shield.  LrMs  or  th?  Aokd  and  Aotno— Analybib  M„.,M,.H.«f.^«  «w^».        t   ,     ,     ,,w.. 

S    3503,  the  retired  persons  medical  R^-n^rD  i-tk.sokh  mfdical  iNBtmANCE  act  nn^?a?)^th2n  i.n.?^  T' ,.^o^'    '  *"*^'  "** 

i_iii     1    »     J        J    ..      r^        •              "O^  later  in&n  January  1,  1902 

insurance    bill     Introduced    by    Senator  T\m   Buggesu-cl    bin    for   ir.tmductioTi    by  Nursing  home..  Jai/uary  l.  1W3.  and  not 

McNamara    and    myself,    along    with    18  Smaujr  McNamara  proposw  to  do  the  fol-  uier  than  July  l   1963 

other  Senators,  would  cover  all  retired  '"^mg  Home  health  ^rvices,  January  l,  I96l.  a:id 

aced  men  and  women,  the  group  whose  ukjor  provisions  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^jy  j   j^^^. 

health   problems   and   ability    to   finance  l-  Cover  under  a  system  of  prepaid  health  Diagnostic  outpatient  services,  July  1   1961 

medical   care  are  the  mo.st   critical.  l.'isurance  all  retired  aged   imen  over  65  and  and  not  later  than  January  1,  1962. 

The  McNamara  bill  would  prohibit  a  *Tl°  T.V^  f^  V^""^"^^  not  employed  . .  very  expensive  mtdlcines,  July  1,  1962,  and 

means  test  for  eli^jibility.  and  thus  would  ye!r  or             '         ^^''            "^        '^''  ^'  "°'  '*'"  "^^'^  ^"^^  ^'  ^^*^ 

avojd  any  degrading  experience  for  the  ^^^3^'one^hundred  and  thirty-five  day.  care  i^'^elti^^^rj WeU^e'lSJrbra^tho^^^^ 

Its     benefit,     have     been     .shaped     by  4    One  hundred '^Le'hty^s  of  care  at  ?nenn^i^  ^ufd  \2  eff^Uve'^"*  ""^"^ 

modern  principles  of  preventive  medical  home  in  a  supervised  home  health  program.  g    Summarr 

care,    oriented   toward   outpatient   diag-  ^    Provide   diagnostic   outpaUent   services  ^    \     ,  .        „/     .,^, 

nostlc  ser^•ices  and  restorative  medicine  ''''/"'^^  '"f"^^  **  laboratory  t*st*  and  x-ray..  "^"^^  °l^''^^^  \*'''^  ^  '^- 

..           .     .     ,       ...                              ,  6    Pay   for  a  portion   of   the  cost  of  verv  tirea  person )  . 

through  home  health  services,  and  re-  exiM^nsive  drugs.                                           ^  Hospitalization  $1,023,000,000 

lated  programs.  7    Provide  for  research  and  demori^traUon  Skilled  nursing  homes 215,000,000 

The  Individual  need  not  wait  until  he  programs  to  improve  quality  and  efficiency  of  Home  health  services 10,000,000 

becomes  critically  ill.  In  order  to  benefit  healUi  care                             '  Diagnostic  services 110.000,000 

from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  .^rvANT  data   bearing   on  thb   abov-f  Expensive  drug  benefiti,,..         147,000.000 

Specifically,  the  McNamara  bill  would  provisions  -.  ^j 

provide  to  retired  elderly  Americans  the  1    wc  estimate  that  this   bin   win  cover  -    1.  &os.  000. 000 

following  benefits;  148   million    men    and    women    as    follows:  Revenue  source; 

F^rst.  Ninety  days  of  hospital  care  per  U  3  minion  OASI  beneficiaries;    17  million  Prom  OASDI  tax   (\  per- 

year.  or  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  home  *'^o  ^^^  receiving  old-age  assistance  and  no  cent    on    employer    and 

care,  or  240  days  of  home  health  services.  O^SI;   and   1  8  minion  other  retired  aged—  employee,  ^j  percent  on 

Second.  Diagnostic  services,  including  ^^^o^^J"  65  and  women  over  62.  self-employed) 1, 150,  000.  000 

lah  f>»«;t«!  and  X  rftv«!  ^^^  *^^  would  exclude  from  lt«  coverage  General  revenue 366,000,000 

^  !;    o     ;^      ♦     #              .              *            ,  ^"  '"^^   '^"^  women  and  their  spouses  who 

Third    Payment  of  a  major  portion  of  are  working  fun  time     m  the  ordinary  case.              Total 1  606  000  000 

expensive  drugs.  the.se  men  and  women  will  be  covered  by  a  ' 

Fourth.  Research    and    danonstration  group  health   insurance  policy      The  bin  is  Offset  to  general  revenue : 

programs    to    Improve    the    quaUty    and  ^^^  limited  to  the  retired  aged      it  further  Federal  share  of  OA-A  re- 

efflciency  of  health  care  for  the  aged  provides  authorization  for  futtrre  partlclpa-  ciplenu'    medical    costs 

While  it  is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  "°°  ^>;;^%'"*'^7'*^  retirement.  (estimated) 133.000,000 

to   comnare    the   arimini«;trftfinn-9    vap-ue  Estimates  of  cost  for  the   above  provl-  Federal     expenditure*     for 

to   compare   the  aoministration  s   vapue  gjons:   Total  cost,  computed  as  conservatively  medical    car*    of    others 

and    complicated    jungle    gym    proposal  as  possible,   is  estimated  at  si  5   billion   or  who    wou^be    o^er^ 

with  the  McNamara  bill  so  far  as  costs  $101    per   capita    (i.e.    per   retired    person);  (estimated)                               100  OOO  000 

are  concerned,  it  can  be  said  in  general  us  minion  OASi  beneficiaries  would  cost 

terms  that  the  administration  cost  fig-  •'  '*  bllllon;  financed  by  a  one-quarter  of  1  1°;  ^^search  and  demonstration: 

ures-if  all  the  States  participate  and  if  Pf^^"^  '^'^^^^  '"  ^^  ^^^  security  tax  on  to^.nJuct''^^.T'l"'t^!Tf*^  "*'  ^ 

the   estimated   number  of  nspd  elect   t^  ^^^  employee  and  employer;  17  million  ^C-  »«  conduct  research  on   the  health  care  of 

me  esumatea  numoer  or  aged  elect  to  assistance    recipient*    would    coet    $172  °^'^'"'  persons  and  on  Improvement*  in  the 

become    ellglble-would     be    about    $1.2  minion   estimate   cCst:    to  come  f^m  gen  Quality  and  efficiency  of  health  services. 

blUlon.     Half  of  this  would  come  from  eral  revenue  fund:  and  1  8  mllHon  other  per-  ^^^  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  conduct 

the  Federal  Treasury,  and  the  other  half  sons  would  cost  tI82  million:  to  come  from  appioprlate  demonstration  programs  on  how 

from  the  States.  general  revenue  fund  ^  "^^^  -^^  health  needs  of  older  persons  as 

Under  the  McNamara  bill   there  would  ^    Hospitalization:  This    bill    provides   for  Pff«:tlvel%  and  efficiently  as  possible  in  their 

be  httle  in  the  way  of  addiUonal  new  90  days  hospitalization  for  the  aged  but  aims  °"?'°^"'"""; 

costs    to    the    Federal    Treajnir^-       While  "^     reducing     excessive     use     of     hospitals  "■  C«-her  ImporUnt  provisions: 

rS  f^r^i  V?^.r  tot           rT^    w^   *   r,  !  through  the  fonowmg  features:  Persons  receiving  social  security  benefits  or 

the  total  price  tag  would  be  about  $1.5  Provision  is  made  for  diagnostic  services  as  old-age  assistance   payments   are   automati- 

billion  by  the  time  all  benefits  became  a  preventive  program.  cally  eligible  for  benefits.    Other  Individuals 

available,    about    $1.1    billion    would    be  An    incentive    is    provided    to   use   nursing  who  have  not  earned  In  the  preceding  month 

paid  for  by  an  additional  ';i  of  1  percent  homes  and  home  health  services  instead  of  more  than  the  amount  set  In  the  reUrement 

social  security  deduction  from  payrolls hospitals  when  not  needed.  test  under  OASI  win  be  covered. 

of  the  first  $4,800.    The  remainder  would  ^"**  °^  hospitalization  «1.023  million.  The  Secretary  Is  to  publUh  annually  a  list- 

be  appropriated  from   the   general  fund  *    Skilled  nursing  home  care:   For  each  day  Ing  of   hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and   home 

from   which   aooroximatelv   1240  millinn  ^^  ""^s'^d  hospital  c^re.  the  bill  provides  1  >.,  health  agencies  which  are  Included  for  pay- 

[  ow  H      K                       !f  I       \    miUion  days  of  care  In  a  skilled  nursing  home  fol-  ments  under  the  act.     It  Is  expected  that  for 

15  aireaay    peing  expended  under  exist-  lowing  a  physician's  certlflcalion— total  davs  hospitals,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  AHA. 

ing  earmarked  medical  care  for  old-age  authorized.    135;    total   estimated  cost,   $215  accrediting    service:    and    that    for    nursing 

groups  covered  by  our  proposal.     In  oth-  million.  homes,   only   those  will   be   Included   which 

er  words,  the  additional  new  costs  would  5.  Home  health  services:    For  each  day  of  meet  adequate  standards  for  care  and  reha- 

be   about  $130   million   from  the  Treas-  unused  hospital  care,  the  bin  provides  2  days  billtaUon. 

ury,  or  general  funds  °^  home   health  services   by   a   community-  State  health  agencies  can  be  given  author- 
In  actual  practice,  the  retired  person.s  i^"^'S  e'timaSTi    Jio'muii^n'''''"''  "^  "^  '^'^'  ''^^'^^^  standards  axe  being 
medical     insurance    bill     would     protect  '"l]  ouTpatlei^Tdrag'nSc  •er^vi^el     'A.e  bill  ^^^^^^   *    "'"  P-^-^-al   services   are 
many  more  millions  of  aged  persons  than  provides  for  preventive  services  through  early  t^.   v*,,    „„,>.„.,,^   tn-  q^    » 
would  the  proposal  now  being  floated  by  diagnosis   of    incipient   illness   by  means  of  rJ  \         t     .  „    ?f!  ^.    Secretary  of   the 
the  Republican  administration.    For  this  x-ray  and  other  laboratory  tests-estimated  f-P^""-;^  ^\  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
reason  and  the  other  arguments  I  have  cost,  sin  miuion.  h^,t?se^Xi"2^iUv'cnTn.H       ^ 
presented  here,  there  is  only  one  sensible  7.  Very  expensive  drugs:    A  portion  of  the  ^e  l^^etLTml^^  the  s«~ic«,  of  nr< 
answer  to  the  i<;sue  before  nq  cost  of  very  expensive  drugs  prescribed  by  a  ^^^  Secretary  may  use  the  services  of  prl- 
vrr    T>^c7Ji!.J,f     T        .'^^  ^^  .  phvsiclan  using  generic  names  is  Included  in  ^^te  nonprofit  organizations  In  admlnlster- 
Mr   President    I  ask   unanimous   con-  ^^   insurance    program.      The    amount    and  ing  the  program. 
^nc  to  nave  printed  at  this  point  m  the  kmd  of  coverage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Railroad  retirement  and  Federal  employee 
Record  an  analysis  of  the  McNamara  re-  Secretary    after   a   year's   study— total    eeti-  pensioners  could  come  under  the  program  at 
tired  persons  medical  insurance  bill.  mated  cost.  $147  miiiloxi.  any  time  such  legislation  is  enacted. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  CLARBL  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  present  world 
situation  and  its  implications  on  the 
work  of  this  body.  I  have  welcomed  the 
expressions  of  national  unity  which  have 
come  from  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  of  this  body  during  recent 
days.  Sxirely  it  is  Important  that  Amer- 
ica shotUd  be  united  at  a  time  of  serious 
im«matlonal  crisis,  at  a  time  when  our 
Precldmt  has  been  gratuitously  insulted 
by  th«  dictator  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I, 
for  one,  hope  that  partisan  politics  will 
not  interfere  with  efforu  to  find  solu- 
tions to  pressing  international  problems 
DOW  or  during  the  coming  political  cam- 
paign. 

Yet  I  must  say  in  all  candor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  applaud  the  commenu  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Ooti  1 ,  as  they  appeared  In  the  press  this 
morning.  I  felt  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ooie]  did  the  country  a 
service  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  little 
premature  to  start  making  political  cap- 
ital out  of  a  situation  in  wliich  we  should 
be  trying  to  And  a  unified  solution;  and 
that  it  Lb  a  little  early  in  the  day  for  the 
declared  candidate  of  one  of  our  two 
great  political  parties  to  start  shifting 
from  a  "let's  sit  down  at  the  summit 
and  have  a  peaceful  discussion  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev"  line  to  the  old  line  of  "let's 
shake  our  fists  at  the  Communists,  and 
let's  be  a  little  concerned  about  whether 
the  opposing  political  party  might  be 
'soft'  on  communism." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  that  young 
gentleman  that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
not  "soft"  on  communism — never  has 
been,  and  is  not  now;  and  I  can  also  as- 
sure the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  American  people  are 
quite  sincere  in  their  search  for  peace, 
and  that  they  mean  to  continue  that 
search  with  intelligence  and  persistence. 

I  suggest  that  the  attitude  our  coun- 
try should  take  in  this  regard  was  very 
well  expressed  in  an  article  entitled 
"First  of  All."  which  was  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann.  and  was  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet.  May  19,   1960) 

PiRST  or  All 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Amid  the  wreckage,  and  as  we  recover 
from  the  shock,  the  long  work  of  rebuilding 
will  have  to  begin.  Where  must  It  begin? 
It  must  b€i?ln  at  the  point  where  the  most 
critical  damage  has  been  done.  Where  is 
that  point?  It  is  not  in  what  Mr  Khru- 
shchev said  or  did  to  us  It  is  in  what  we 
did  to  ourselves  It  is  that  we  "first  did 
help  to  wound  ourselves    ' 

The  wound  has  been  made  by  the  series 
of  blunders  on  the  gravest  matters  in  the 
highest  quarters.  These  blunders  have  not 
only  angered  the  Russians  and  wrecked  the 
summit  conference  but,  much  worse  than 
all  that,  they  have  ca*t  doubt  among  our 
allies  and  among  our  own  people  on  our 
competence  to  lead  the  Weetern  alliance  on 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's harsh  and  Intemperate  language  has 
produced   a  reaction  and  evoked  sympathy 


for  the  plight  of  the  President.  But  we  must 
have  no  illusions  about  the  depth  and  the 
extent  of  the  Ion  of  confidence  in  American 
leaderslilp.  in  the  Judgment,  sagacity,  and 
political  competence  of  the  Government  in 
Wasblqgton. 

This  Is  the  damage  to  which  we  must  ad- 
dreea  ourselves.  We  are  a  free  people,  and 
one  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  society  is  that, 
unlike  an  unfree  society,  It  provides  a  way 
to  deal  with  error  and  correct  mistakes 
This  Is  to  Invsstlgate.  to  criticise,  to  debate 
and  thSn  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  and 
to  the  world  tbat  tbe  lessons  of  ths  fiasco 
have  b«»n  learned  and  will  be  applied 

In  s  sltustton  like  ours  the  damage  to 
our  prestige  would  be  Irreparable  If  we  all 
rallied  around  the  President  and  pretended 
to  think  tbat  there  was  nothing  serUAisly 
wrong,  for  that  would  jnor*  to  the  wcn'ld 
thst  ths  blunders  will  not  be  corrected  but 
will  be  eontlnued,  and  that  our  whole  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  with  bed  government  It 
Is  tbe  dissenters  and  the  erltles  and  the  op- 
posttios  who  can  restore  the  world  •  re- 
spect t9T  American  competence  We  cannot 
do  this  by  pretending  that  the  incompetence 
does  not  exist. 

These  are  bard  words  But  In  what  other 
words  shall  we  describe  tbe  performance  on 
Sunday  night  when  the  Secretary  of  I>efense 
who  Is  tn  Paris  as  one  of  the  President's  ad- 
visers, ordered  a  worldwide  alert  of  Ameri- 
can cosabat  forces?  On  Sunday  night  ilr 
MacmlUan  and  General  de  Gaulle  were  still 
struggling  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  affair 
of  the  spy  plane  Yet  this  was  the  time 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  to  'stage  a 
worldwide  readiness  exercise"  which,  though 
not  the  last  stage  before  actual  war.  Is  one  of 
the  preliminary  stages  to  It. 

Why  Sunday  of  all  days?  This  blunder 
w£L8  not  the  work  of  some  forgotten  colonel 
on  a  Turkish  alrfleld.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the  President 
The  timing  of  the  "exercise"  was  Just  a  shade 
worse  tban  sending  off  the  U-2  on  Its  perilous 
mission  2  weeks  before  the  summit.  The 
timing  of  the  so-called  exercise  makes  no 
sense  whatever.  For  if  the  alert  was  con- 
cerned with  a  possible  surprise  attack,  when 
in  the  ziame  of  common  .sense  could  there 
be  less  danger  of  a  surprise  attack  on  the 
Western  World  than  when  Mr.  K.  In  person 
was  In  Paris? 

Unhappily,  too.  Secretary  Gates'  "exercise" 
was  Just  about  as  Incompetently  admin- 
istered at  the  top  as  was  the  affair  of  the  spy 
plane.  This  time,  it  appears,  the  top  people 
forgot  to  say  anything  about  the  "exercise"  to 
their  press  officers  who  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  and  were  not  even  In  their  oflBces,  when 
the  public  was  being  frightened  by  the  "ex- 
ercise ' 

A  great  government  faced  with  a  most 
formidable  adversary.  Itself  the  leader,  cham- 
pion and  mainstay  of  the  non-Conununlst 
world,  cftnnot  be  conducted  In  such  a  reckless 
and  haphazard  way.  That  la  the  damage 
that  first  must  be  repaired  beftire  we  can  be- 
gin to  deal  with  the  general  international 
wreckage,  and  to  regain  our  confidence  In 
ourselves 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  must 
be  very  clear,  indeed,  that  In  the  field  of 
international  affairs  the  American  peo- 
ple must  have  better  leader.ship  in  the 
future  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 
This  is  perhaps  just  as  important  as  it 
is  to  r>lly  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  international  af- 
fronts are  offered  to  him. 

I  hope  that  in  this  body  there  will  be  a 
climate  of  unity  against  foreign  threats, 
to  be  sure,  but  one  which  will  put  peace 
as  our  most  important  objective,  and 
which  will  see — in  view  of  the  tragic 
blunders  which  have  been  made  during 
recent    weeks — the    necessity   of   refur- 


bishing our  alliances,  and  the  desirability 
of  gaining  additional  friendships  by  such 
actions  as  repeal  of  the  iniquitous  Con- 
nally  amendment  to  the  World  Court 
bill — a  climate  which  will  make  clear  to 
the  administration  that  if  it  requests 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  an  intelli- 
gent nuclear  arms  test  ban,  the 
Senate  will  consider  such  a  treaty  fairly 
and  intelligently,  and  will  not  be  deter- 
mined in  advance  to  reject  It — a  climate 
in  the  Senate  which  will  encourage  a 
disarmament  conference,  in  the  hope 
that  some  small  start  along  that  line 
may  be  made 

In  short,  Mr  President,  I  hope  we  shall 
not  be  panicked  into  an  Insensate  belllg  - 
erance  which  could  result  tn  our  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  peace,  Iiutead,  we 
must  look  forward  clearsightedly  and  in- 
telhgently,  with  the  Interests  of  America 
at  heart,  to  a  continuing  program  of 
seeking  world  peace  through  law,  which 
is  the  only  practical  and  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  an  ever -accelerating  arms  race 
which  in  the  foreseeable  future  could 
well  bring  destruction  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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FUSE  POINTS  OP  A  PLANETARY 
EXPLOSION 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Gov  Robert  B  Meyner,  of  New 
Jersey,  recently  concluded  a  speaking 
tour  of  several  cities  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  His  topics  included 
everything  from  conservation  to  world 
peace  and  civil  defense  bomb  shelters 

In  his  speech  at  a  Democratic  lunch- 
eon in  Los  Angeles,  on  March  18.  the 
Governor  asked  some  particularly  prob- 
ing questions  about  world  peace  and  our 
policies  in  pursuing  world  peace. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  Governor  Mey- 
ner be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsc- 

ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscxjrd 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Gov    Robeht  B   Miyncii,  or  New 

JraSET.    AT   DlMOCRATIC   LUNCHIOW,   OaLKBIA 

Room,     Biltmore     Hotil.     Los     Anckles 
Calit.,  Mabch  18.  1960 

My  talk  tonight  Is  concerned  with  some 
aspects  of  American  security  not  very  widely 
discussed 

I  begin  by  asking  a  question  of  critical 
Importance  to  every  American  citizen.  Sup- 
pose, tomorrow,  you  should  read  In  your 
newspapers  that  Oimmunlst  China  had  .suc- 
cessfully tested  Its  first  atomic  bomb'  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  knew  that  the  country 
With  the  lari^est  population  In  the  world — a 
country  whom  we  declared  t^)  be  our  enemy 
when  we  said  we  would  underwrite  the  se- 
curity of  NatlonalLst  China — how  would  you 
feel  if  you  learned  that  Communist  China 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  ultimate  weap- 
on? 

I  cant  think  of  a  single  event  in  the  world 
today  that  would  cut  as  deeply  into  Amer- 
ican security  as  the  possession  by  Communist 
China  of  atomic  weapons  For  China  Is  one 
of  the  two  or  three  countries  In  the  world 
with  the  kind  of  dispersed  population  and 
Industrial  centers  against  whom  a  nuclear 
w.ir  might  not   necessarily  be  fatal. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  has  some 
two  dozen  highly  concentrated  population 
centers.  Our  heavy  industry,  most  of  It.  is 
near  those  centers. 
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The  moment  Communist  China  develofie 
Its  own  bomb,  the  present  policy  of  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  becomes  as  obsolete  as  the 
Idea  of  a  underground  shelter  against  a 
megaton  atomic  bomb. 

The  policy  of  the  deterrent  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  y<iu  re  going  to  be  able  to  hurt 
an  enemy  mure  than  he  can  hurt  you  If  he 
decides  to  attack — and  thut  therefore  he 
won't  dare  to  attack.  This  theory  has  boles 
In  It  even  without  res|>ect  u>  Coinmuin*t 
China.  But  It  loses  ail  meanlikg  when  ap- 
plied Uj  Red  China 

Lets  c^;iisUJ«-r  u  specific  hyprHhetlcal  In- 
st* t»ce. 

buppttae  0/ntiruiiil»t  China  iilK>uld  deride 
once  KKSln  Oiut  It  would  tiot  uA*tmte  Ha- 
tlonalui  C'hl(i<^s«  riiUiUtry  (urrlMjru  or<  Qut- 
moy  liOd  MaUiu  Hupix/M  Hmf  ComrxjunisUi 
•  h<ajUl  U<-<  wiH  U)  Mri/41  thektt  UUiids  so  close 
U.I  ilielr  i/%  ii  »)ujtis» 

S  jw  »ui';>'fce,  Vto.  that  ittr  L'tiHcd  States 
•>t<'Uld  U*ue  an  ulUmstum  to  C^.>m0iunlst 
China,  s.iyiiig  »«  will  u*e  oar  battl«bh>('3 
X^>  prevent  iiuch  a  seizure.  Tht-n  tupjob*  the 
CommutUkU  issue  a  counter  ultimatum,  or- 
dering us  to  keep  out  of  their  Internal  af- 
fairs and  saying  triat  they  wUi  not  tolerate 
any  Interference. 

Suppose,  further,  that  b<:ith  sides  mean 
exactly  what  they  say.  C<^»mmunUt  China 
thereujKjn  attacks  Quemoy  and  Mati^u,  we 
Jump  In,  and  Communist  China  responds  by 
using  Its  new  atomic  weafKjns  against  our 
fleet 

Two  years  ago  we  could  Issue  ultimatums 
and  the  Communists  could  only  fulminate 
against  us.  But  what  happens  when  they 
have  the  atomic  weapons?  Will  they  hesitate 
to  use  them?  Will  they  hesitate  to  fight  a 
major  war  against  the  United  States  if  they 
know  they  possess  weapons  that  can  be  far 
more  damaging  against  the  United  States 
than  the  same  weapons  used  by  us  against 
them? 

These  are  terrifying  queetinns  These  are 
Ufe-and -death  questions.  These  are  ques- 
tions with  a  deadline  on  them.  These  are 
time-bomb   questions. 

The  moment  Communist  China  develops 
an  atomic  weapon,  our  foreign  policy  will 
have  BufTered  its  great^^t  defeat  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

I  make  this  statement  advisedly. 
Wa.i  there  any  way  the  United  States 
pould  have  stopped  the  development  of  an 
atomic  bomb  by  Communist  China?  Is  there 
any  way  It  can  stop  the  development  today? 
In  order  to  oonelder  these  questions  we 
have  to  go  back  a  bit.  We  have  to  con- 
sider many  other  problems  bearing  on  those 
questions.  We  have  to  consider  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  relations  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
Communist  China,  we  have  to  consider  the 
various  efforts  made  to  set  up  an  effective 
system  of  world  control  over  nuclear  weapons. 
While  Joseph  Stalin  lived,  the  record  seems 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  get  into  the  kind  of  hard- 
and-fast,  enforceable.  Iron-clad  arms  control 
agreements  that  could  have  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  world  system  of  effective  nuclear 
control. 

With  the  passing  of  Joseph  Stalin,  how- 
ever, there  came  many  changes  In  Soviet 
policy— Internal  and  external.  Things  be- 
gan to  loosen  up.  Inside  and  outside.  The 
Individual  Soviet  citizen  began  to  be  more 
Important  as  a  consumer.  He  was  able  to 
acquire  things  to  make  his  life  less  drab. 
The  Iron  Curtain  began  to  go  up — not  al- 
together but  at  least  enough  to  allow  for 
some  important  exchanges.  People  were 
allowed  to  see  foreigners  and  mix  with  them. 
Soviet  leaders  end  citizens  began  to  see 
something  of   the   outside   world 

In  Its  foreign  policy,  the  Soviet  began  to 
Indicate   a  willingness   to   give  and   take. 

The  one  big  b  ot  In  the  recent  history  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  of  course,  has  to  do 
with  Hungary. 


The   suppression   of    the   Hungarian   free-  I   beUeve  that  Governor  Stassen  took  his 

dom  movement  was  as  brutal  and  as  uncom-  Job    seriously.     It    was    an    Important    Job 

promising  as  anything  the  world  knew  under  That   Job   was   to  make   an   effective    begin- 

Jo«eph  Stalin  ning  in  stopping  the  runaway  nuclear  arms 

By    contj-ast.    the    lenient    policy    of    the  race.     I    believe    the    original     Instructions 

Kremlin   only   a   few   months   earlier   toward  from     the     President     convinced     Governor 

l^^  r.    'i^  fr.-edom  riots  was  startling.     Why  Stassen    that  he   was   engaged   In   an   enter- 

did  the  Kremlin  give  ground  and  make  Im-  prise  in  which  he  would  have  the  full  back- 

portaiit    ooncessU/ns    In    Poland,    yet    crack  Ing  of  the  admlnietratlon 
down    rtithlei.sly    m    Hungary    only    a   short  At   London.   Governor  Stassen   made  con- 

timMater?  fciderablc  progress      He  was  able  to  get  the 

A    pfjiM.lble    an.wer    U    that    the   situation  Rux>6lan»  to  agree  to  cnir  first  proposal   which 

over    Suez    had    t-ruplrd    In    the    meantime,  called   for   an   effective    ban   agaln*t   further 

rranrc  and  E», gland  Jumped   \r.U-,  the  cam-  nuclear  testing,     But  as  soon  as  he  was  on 

p.»lgn  agnin.f  Egypt      The  S'/vlrt  L'r.ion  was  the   point    of  concluding    what   c^mJd   have 

convlnc«l    that   rrHtir*  and   ErigUnd   would  been  an   hlsu^rlc   agreement    be  was  pulled 

not  have  futcd  without  the  full  knowledge  out  of  London  and  given  a  new  set  of  In- 

of  the  United  Mtates      It   appeared  that  the  utructlons      TJiece   Irutructlons   were    to   at- 

*tii.ck  on  Egypt  was  Just  the  opening  dtate  Uw-h  other  c/^ndlUons  which  It  was  certain 

of  What  miKht  l>e  a  world  war      Tlie  »ij\iet  tl*e  Russians  would  not  accept 
pruinpily  vuwcd  Hungary  Ui  the  total  con-  The  size  of  that   blunder  Is  Incalculable 

trxt   of  If.   world  security  position.  If   in    1967   we  could  have  gotten  started 

I    claim    no    orlglnalUy    for    this    rJ-'ss  on  world  nuclear  controls    It  U  conceivable 

Various    European    leaders    have    expressed  that  the  United  Nations  might  have  been  In 

tbemeelves  In   this   direction   In  attempting  a  pcjsitlon  to  declare  the   testing  or  manu- 

to   account    Ujt    the    contradiction    between  f:iCiu.'e  of  nuclear  weapons  by  any  nation  to 

the  response  In  Poland  and  the  rerponse  In  be   an    Illegal    act    against    the    world    com- 

Hurigary   to   the   freedom    fighters.  munlty 

hi  any  event,  with  the  notable  exception  Naturally.  It  would  not  have  been  as  easy 

of  the  Hungarian  stippresslon.  Soviet  foreign  for  the  United  Nations  to  exercise  Jurtsdlc- 

pollcy   has  departed   substantially  from   the  tlon   and    control    over   countn^    th%>t    ^»r- 
go-it-alone  methods  of  Joseph   Stalin. 


In  one  particular,  Soviet  policy  has  Indi- 
cated a  considerable  willingness  to  negotiate 
seriously. 

This  Is  in  the  area  of  arms  control,  par- 
ticularly  with   respect   to    nuclear  weapons. 


control  over  countries  that  were 
outside  Its  membership  as  It  would  have 
been  over  member  nations. 

We  might  have  realized  that  we  were  only 
harming  ourselves  by  restricting  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  U.N.  We  might  have  come 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the 


I^.r  the   past  S'/,    years,  the  Soviet  Union      United  Nations  was  not  to  dispense  prlvleees 
as   sounded    as   though    It   meant   business      but  to  e^art  nhiic«.H^r,.  pense  prn  ueges 


has   sounded    as   though    it   meant   business  but  to  exact  obligations 

when  It  talked  about  bringing  nuclear  weap-  The  U.N.  Is  not  an  exclusive  gentleman's 

one  tuider  control.  rinh  v.,,t  »  „„.-i-<             cAi^iuone  geniieman  s 

on  one  point  the  Soviet  has  seemed  espe-  the    Xe      iT   Is    sl'n'^^I^^^t'''  "^  '°  '\'' 

daily  anxious.     This  ha£  been  on  the  matter  I— i*^^!."    ^    ^^PPO^ed    to    govern    the 


of  banning  nuclear  tests. 

Why? 

Is  It  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  no 
more  eager  to  see  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
bauds  of  Communist  China  than  we  are? 
How  Is  It  that  in  the  11  years  since  the 
Soviet  Union  was  able  to  work  with  fission- 
able materials.  It  has  not  given  any  stock- 


world,  not  Just  part  of  the  world.  The  more 
dangerous  a  nation  may  be.  the  more  Im- 
portant it  Is  that  the  United  Nations  be  In 
a  position  to  deal  with  it.  Indeed,  If  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  knew  how  to  behave 
themselves,  we  probably  wouldn't  have 
needed  a  United  Nations  in  the  first  place. 
In  any  event,  the  main  point  I  am  making 
is   that  we  passed   up   a   chance   of   historic 


piles    of    nuclear    weapons    to    Communist  h.J;.^.,  ".  ^^""^   ">;,^"   "^ 

China?     How  is  it  that  there  have  been  no  ^1^^^^^^?^^^^^,^'^  we  didn't  seize  the  opening 

missions   of   Russian   atomic   scientists    and  Tn  „  t^^"  1957  to  get  an  effective  agreement 

engineers  in  Peking,  helping  to  set  up  the  ^,\^^^  X7LT.T  'T      "^V"''  "'"^ 

elaborate  Installations  to  release  and  harness  ^^,     Wnm»  !^^.?  ^^.."^   ''^^^  '"'^^' 

„., . o  ha\t   become  effective  machlnerv  thnt  ^miiri 


atomic  energy? 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
present  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  are  appre- 
hensive about  the  fact  that  by  1975  China 
will  be  the  first  nation  In  history  with  a 
population  of  more  than  1  billion  people. 
There  Is  not  enough  space  In  China  for  1 
billion  people.     Where  will  they  go?     South 


effective  machinery  that  could 
have  been  extended 

And  even  today,  we  are  backing  and  filling 
at  Geneva.  Our  Initial  proposals  at  Geneva 
were  sound.  We  had  good  men  to  represent 
us  at  Geneva.  James  P.  Wadsworth  was 
genuinely  determined  to  arrive  at  an  effec- 
_  _  tlve    plan    for    nuclear    arms    control.     The 

east  AsTa? "'too' crowded 'alreadyT'  TrbeT*ls      PJ^oPosals  he  made  calling  for  comprehensive 
part    of    the    answer,    but    perhaps    only    a      inspection  were  absolutely  correct, 
small  fraction.     The  main  outlet  has  to  be         ®"^   "°^'   ^^^^   ^^^    Russians    are   coming 
Outer    Mongolia    and    southern    Siberia.  around,  now  that  they  h.ave  withdrawn  their 

Is  It  possible  that  this  future  danger  may  f'bjectlons  to  many  of  our  propDsals  for  In- 
be  considered  more  weighty  than  various  sp^'Ctlon,  we  are  shifting  our  ground.  It  is 
ideological  considerations?  The  Russian  t'f^'nning  to  sound  like  the  London  talks  all 
leaders,  I  beUeve,  are  Russians  even  before  *^^""  again.  And  I  naturally  wonder  whether 
they  are  exponent*  of  any  philosophy.  ^^-  Wadsworth  Is  being  Stassenli-,ed. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  change  In  "^^^  trouble  Is  that  we  have  two  foreign 
Soviet  foreign  policy  these  past  few  years.  It      policies. 

Is  a  fact   that   the  Russians  have   been  ap-  We  have  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presl- 

parently   eager  to  get  Into  serious  negotla-      dent.     His  Ideas,  I  believe,  are  basically  cor- 
tlons  on  nuclear  arms  control.  rect.     What  he  s.<iys  about   the  peace  seems 

Were     they     hopeful     that    any    effective     to  me  to  be  positive  and  important.     He  be- 
agreements    with    the   United    States   might      lieves   that   world   peace   can   only   be   based 
lead    to    an    effective   plan    for    total    world 
control? 

Whatever  the  answer.  It  Is  nonetheless  In- 
teresting that   at   the   London   arms   control 


on  world  law.     He  has  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  next  war  would  be  like. 

But     then     there     Is     a     second     foreign 
policy.     This    Is    what    happens    when    the 


talks  In  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  said  they  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Penta- 
would  accept  a  workable  ban  on  nuclear  gon  get  Into  the  act.  The  Preeldent  may 
tests.  We  knew  then  that  we  could  have  be  able  to  Initiate  measures  that  point  in 
had  such  an  agreement  If  we  wanted  It,  but  the  right  direction,  but  these  measures  some- 
Governor  Stassen  was  called  back  to  Wash-  how  manage  to  run  afoul  of  obstacles  bear- 
Ington  at  precisely  the  moment  It  seemed  Ing  the  labels  of  the  AEC  and  the  military. 
that  an  agreement  was  about  to  be  con-  In  short,  what  the  President  advocates  In 
eluded.  foreign  afftOrs  often  makes  good  sense.    W'hat 
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the  opposition  does  Inside  his  administra- 
tion, however,  keeps  these  Ideas  from  getting 
past  the  stage  of  advocacy.  The  President 
appoints  a  CooUdge  Commission  to  under- 
take a  study  and  make  recommendations  on 
arms  control.  The  Coolidge  Commission 
makes  its  report,  but  the  report  Is  stifled. 
It  Is  now  several  months  since  that  report 
was  turned  In.  The  American  people  havs 
a  right  to  know  what  it  says. 

I  began  by  saying  we  do  not  have  much 
time.  It  Is  much  more  difficult  today  than 
it  was  3  years  ago  to  make  a  start  In  the 
direction  of  effective  world  control  over  nu- 
c\e&r  weapons.  It  Is  much  more  difficult  to 
head  off  Communist  China's  entry  Into  the 
society  of  atomic  powers  than  it  would  have 
been  a  few  years  back. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain.  It  Is  going  to 
be  even  more  difficult  with  each  passing  day 
unless  we  start  moving  now  Once  Commu- 
nist China  gets  the  atomic  bomb,  then  all 
our  problems  are  multiplied  hundreds  of 
times. 

What  do  we  do  now? 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  make  a  begin- 
ning. It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  labor 
mightily,  imaginatively,  and  powerfully  In 
clearly  defined  directions.  We  have  to  make 
a  serious  effort  to  keep  the  Geneva  nuclear 
talks  from   ending  in   stalemate. 

If  we  can  get  an  agreement  to  end  nuclear 
tests  with  Inspection  and  venflcation,  let's 
grab  it. 

And  If  the  Russians  have  objections  to 
provisions  that  we  honestly  believe  are  es- 
sential to  the  effective  operation  of  a  ban,  I 
believe  we  should  carry  our  case  direct  to 
world  public  opinion.  Peoples  everywhere 
have  a  stake  in  what  Is  going  on  at  Geneva. 
The  negotiations  concern  them  If  we  feel 
that  good  proposals  are  being  blocked.  It  is 
our  duty  to  let  the  world's  peoples  know 
about  It. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  Russians  with 
respect  to  us. 

It  is  high  time  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  that  2.5 
bllUon  people  are  going  to  benefit  or  suffer 
by  what  they  do  or  fall  to  do  at  Geneva. 

Next.  I  believe  we  should  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  now  to  bol- 
ster the  United  Nations  and  make  of  it  a 
world  organization  strong  enough  to  carry 
out  world  peace — strong  enough,  Inciden- 
tally, to  have  universal  membership. 

For  if  the  United  Nations  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  an  agency  with  effective  powers, 
then  the  real  question  will  be,  not  should 
Communist  China  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship, but  rather  what  can  the  woild  do  to 
make  sure  that  Communist  China  doesn't 
stay  out. 

American  security  Is  too  important  to  rest 
on  the  flimsy  reed  of  military  deterrents 
It  must  rest  on  powerful  ideas.  Ideas  that 
have  something  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
a  world  organization  strong  enough  to  un- 
derwrite essential  national  sovereignty  and 
independence,  strong  enough  to  protect 
peoples  against  aggression,  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  effective  arms  control,  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  basic  world  tensions, 
strong  enough  to  keep  incipient  world  crises 
from  becoming  the  fuse  points  of  a  plane- 
tary nuclear  explosion. 

If  we  are  going  to  move  in  this  direction, 
we   had    better   begin   moving  fast 

And  we  had  better  give  some  thought  to 
getting  started  on  a  forelgfn  policy  with  fol- 
lowthrough  built  Into  It,  a  foreign  policy 
concerned  with  getting  specific  things  ac- 
complished, and  not  Just  with  preliminary 
ideas. 

We  have  a  tough  Job  ahead  of  us.  We  can 
do  that  Job  If  we  give  It  the  thought,  the 
work,  and  the  attention  It  requires.  Thank 
you. 


ADDllESS  BY  SENATOR  WILLIAMS 
OP  NEW  JERSEY  AT  BRIEFING 
CC*JFERENCE  ON  SECURITIES 
LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  29.  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  address  a  briefing  conference  on  se- 
curities laws  and  regulations,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  The  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  the 
Pountiation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Inc..  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunltr  to  discuss  legislation  and  issues 
now  under  study  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  address  announces 
executive  sessions  on  pending  bills,  and 
refers  to  possible  future  action  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Speech  bt  Sknator  Harsison  Wn,LiAMs, 
Chairman,  Senate  StJBCOMMiTTEK  on  Se- 
cuRia-iEs.  AT  BaizriNO  Confebence  on  Se- 
curities Laws  and  Recusations,  Sponsored 
BY  THi  Pedejial  Bar  Association  and  the 
FocKdation  or  the  Peddlal  Bar  Associa- 
T  on  in  Coorcration  With  the  BtrREAU  or 
N.\t>onal  Aftaiss,  Inc.  Atlj^ntic  City 
N  J..  April  29,   1960 

Gentlemen,  the  optimistic  title  of  this 
spe-^h  is  "S^rurittes  Legislation — 1960" 
Thr  ugh  I  cannot  promise  action  by  Con- 
grei>s  perhaps  I  can  give  you  my  own 
thoughts  of  legislation  on  the  stock  market 
Philosophically.  I  am  a  good  student  of 
fret  anterprtse.  I  believe  that  an  over- 
con  rrolled  economy  can  never  promise  to  our 
distant  descendants  what  our  grandfathers 
did  for  us  Too  much  liberty,  however,  may 
of  l-self  engender  a  need  for  discipline  His- 
torically, at  least.  Federal  discipline  first  ap- 
peared when  the  Securities  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee became  involved  in  the  stock  market 
in  1933  I  say  "Involved"  advisedly,  for  the 
parade  of  abuses  following  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  the  capital  markets  forced  them- 
selves upon  Congress'  attention. 

I,  who  was  only  10  years  old  in  1929.  never- 
theli»8»  would  like  to  recall  to  you  some 
facts;  resulting  from  those  abuses  Prom 
1920  to  1933  some  «50  billion  of  securities 
were  sold  in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of 
which  half  were  worthless  The  aggregate 
value  Of  all  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  September  i.  1929.  was 
•89  billion  By  1933  the  aggregate  figure 
was  down  to  $15  billion — a  loss  of  874  bil- 
lion In  2'i  years.  The  bond  losses  increased 
the   total  drop  in  values  to  $93  billion. 

From  1932  until  at  least  1940  few  people 
felt  that  corporate  securities,  whether  debt 
or  sectirity,  were  proper  mediums  of  Inveet- 
ment  This  exhaustion  of  corporate  capi- 
tal has  been  considered  symbolic  of  a  lack 
of  ccnfldence  which  the  American  public 
investors  demonstrated  In  the  functions  of 
the  cuptttal  markets 

In  contrast  the  confidence  of  today's  In- 
vestors appears  full  blown.  The  1959  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  average  closed  at  679,  a 
new  peftk.  and  a  rise  of  16  percent  over  the 
final  1958  final  figure  The  upsurge  of  the 
combined  value  of  common  stocks  listed  had 
broken  all  expectations.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  many  closed 
below  their  similar  1958  quotation.s  and  that 
there  la  evidence  since  last  year  Justifying  a 
bearish  attitude. 


Moreover,  last  year's  report«d  stock  vol- 
ume of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
some  830,296,279  shares,  the  third  largest 
yearly  total  in  exchange  history  And  at 
present  over  12 'j  million  individuals  in  the 
United  States  own  corporate  securities,  near- 
ly double  those  in  1952. 

Merely  as  a  statistics:  comparison,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  ballooning  of  stockholder 
ownership  demonstrates  renewed  confidence 
by  investors  in  our  capital  marketa.  I  award 
a  large  measure  of  credit  fur  this  metamor- 
phosis to  the  interest  of  Government  In  the 
stock  market.  Whether  or  not  the  diet  of 
an  average  buyer  can  digest  a  prospectus, 
his  appetite  for  facts  has  been  whetted  by 
the  Federal  securities  laws  And  he  will 
never  see  many  indisputably  wretched  stocks 
which  cannot  brave  the  publicity  which 
awaits  them  under  present  law 

I  need  not  tediously  declaim  before  you 
the  verses  of  theee  laws,  for  it  is  you  who 
have  charted  the  pathway  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdls  to  find  their  practical  operation 
Sv.fflce  it  to  say  that  the  Securities  Acts  of 
1933  and  1934  are  predicated  on  a  policy  of 
dl.'cioslng  pertinent  facts  to  the  Investor — 
though  you  may  believe  It  subverted  Later 
statutes,  the  Public  Utility  and  Investment 
Company  Acts,  are  paternalistic  in  nature 
They  followed  painstaking  studies  by  the 
newborn  Commission  illuminating  fiagrant 
betrayal  of  shareholder  interests  In  con- 
trast to  the  latter  two.  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  has  been  CHiied  little  more 
than  a  continuing  census  of  the  Nation's 
advisers. 

the    FREStNT   R£ASO.N    FOR    LEGISLATION 

But  note  my  conviction  Uiat  each  of  these 
statutes  was  written  by  Congress  only  when 
overwhelming  necessity  and  abuses  arose 
Each  act  was  fitted  to  clothe  the  form  which 
demanded  covering.  Moreover,  as  informa- 
tion requl.«ilte  for  intelligent  legislation  was 
unearthed  or  stresses  in  them  revealed,  the 
statutes  were  reshaped  or  whole  members 
added  to   them. 

A  good  example  of  this  history  Is  found  In 
the  over-the-counter  market  Two  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  Commission  rules  for  registra- 
tion of  brokers  were  ccxllfled  In  1938  the 
Maloney  Act  Incorporated  Into  the  statute 
a  philosophy  of  cooperative  regulation  by 
securities  associations  It  also  expanded 
SEC's  authority  in  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket by  granting  it  additional  specific  power  to 
prevent  f'  ud  and  safeguard  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

By  1954  time  had  unraveled  the  fabric  of 
the  original  Securities  Act,  It  was.  therefore 
amended  to  permit  written  offers  before  date 
of  sale  According  to  Louis  Loss,  this  type  of 
revision  is  made  every  20  years  by  the  British 
to  their  Companies  Act. 

Of  coujse,  it  is  logical  to  ask  whether  new 
legislation  is  needed  now  Do  we  have  in 
1960  the  spectacular  abuses  we  once  faced? 
In  all  honesty,  I  cannot  compare  present 
market  a^nivity  to  that  preceding  the  crash 
of  1929 

But  abuses  by  a  group  quite  outside  the 
industry  have  become  legion  Since  the 
war  new  v/arrens  of  boiler  room  rabbits  have 
been  educated  in  the  Federal  securities  laws, 
groups  whose  prolific  activities  often  defy 
.'Upprcssion  from  overseas.  I  will  return  to 
3EC  enforcement  problems  later 

Moreover,  on  another  count.  I  believe  se- 
curities legislation  Justified  By  this  year. 
20  years  after  the  last  major  Ixxly  of  law. 
Congress  can  face  its  past  It  now  has  sufB- 
clent  awareness  of  segments  of  the  stock 
market  to  fulfill  promises  made.  Two  per- 
tinent illustrations  are  the  over-the-counter 
market  and  investment  advisers. 

In  the  anxiety  of  Federal  legislation  In 
1933  and  1934.  Congress  admitted  frankly 
that  it  did  not  have  access  to  facts  on 
the  activity  In  the  over-the-counter  market. 
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At  that  time  there  was  no  agency  of  the 
Government  supervising  nor  a  daily  quota- 
tion service  reporting  on  It  Once  created, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
studied  and  reported  to  Congress  informa- 
tion which  jecame  the  broker  registration. 
i6(d)  repor  s,  and  Maloney  Act  amend- 
ments Just  mentioned. 

Since  1938  the  mystery  of  the  over-the- 
counter  mar  let  has  been  greatly  dispelled, 
moreover  in  number  of  Issues  traded  it  is 
much  bigger  than  all  the  exchanges  com- 
bined As  y  't.  however,  I  do  not  find  that 
Congress  hai  replied  to  its  early  promise 
nor  availed  itself  of  the  information  now 
heaped  In  libraries  That  is.  many  com- 
panies in  t  le  unlisted  markets  are  not 
reached  by  provisions  of  the  1934  Exchange 
Act  affecting  proxy  practices,  reports,  and 
Insider  tradlag  For  stoclcholder  "democ- 
racy," corporute  honesty,  and  elimination  of 
confiicts  of  Interest,  these  are  the  cutting 
teeth  of  the  s'^tute. 

Th  ■     DOUBLE     STANDARD 

You  have  ao  doubt  espied  the  dormant 
shape  of  S.  1168.  the  bralnchUd  of  first. 
Senator  Freai  .  and  then  Senator  Fulbright. 
But  I  have  n.)  Intention  of  introducing  this 
orphaned  bill  In  the  86th  Congress  Never- 
thelefs.  the  injustice  of  a  double  standard 
of  investor  protection  is  now  put  to  you 
As  things  stf  nd  today,  some  of  the  most 
salutary  prov  siona  of  the  1934  statute  are 
only  applied  when  a  company  volunteers  its 
stock  upon  ai  exchange  I  believe  enact- 
ment of  similar  legislation  would  cloae  a 
capricious  gap  In  Federal  securities  laws  and 
culminate  a  lalf-century  campaign  waged 
on  behalf  of  Federal  standards  for  inter- 
state corporat  ons. 

A  note  on  the  history  of  the  Prear  bill: 
The  suggestio  i  of  extending  such  basic  pro- 
tection to  sha  eholders  of  certain  large,  pub- 
licly owned  ctmpanies  was  made  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  In  the  1930'8  One  version 
of  several  bllli  embodying  this  Idea,  S  1168, 
was  reported  »  the  Senate  by  the  Banking 
Committee  In  1957.  Unfortunately  for  the 
bill,  some  of  tie  provisions  recommended  by 
the  committee  did  not  receive  SEC  approval. 
The  lukewarm  support  of  SEC  Chairman 
Sinclair  Arms  rong,  who  testified  that  the 
extra  appropriation  necessary  to  administer 
It  would  be  better  spent  elsewhere,  seriously 
weakened  interest  in  the  bill  as  reported, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  die. 

Before  developing  additional  If  lees  im- 
portant currei  t  proposals  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market,  I  should  like  to  praise  the 
Commiaalon  fcr  conscientious  review  of  its 
acts  with  an  eye  to  correction  Since  its 
wide  reaching  legislative  program  of  1941,  en- 
forcement has  revealed  heavier  strain  on 
the  original  statutes  To  cure  these  defects, 
the  SEC  subm  tted  extensive  proposals  late 
in  1956  and  agi  in  in  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses. 

Uninvolved  'Pith  theee  sugges'ions  until 
that  time,  I  d  d  not  feel  obliged  to  defend 
the  Banking  Committee  or  Congress  against 
charges  of  Inaction  on  the  program  For  in 
my  first  sessior  in  the  Senate  I  held  7  days 
of  hearings  on  the  bills  NotwlthsUinding, 
the  alleged  necessity  for  Immediate  action 
seems  hardly  oi  acle  inspired,  since  the  bills 
were  changed  vlth  almost  each  session  of 
Congress. 

deba^t  during  hearings 

Moreover,  I  <An  speak  personally  of  the 
value  of  "loyal  jppoeition"  by  the  industry. 
For  example,  ai  amendment  to  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  was  objected  to  on  the 
grounds  of  dual  regulation.  A  suggestion 
from  Senator  Javits  during  the  hearings  re- 
suited  in  una&ayed  compromise  language 
with  the  ICC,  overcoming  opposition  from 
one  source. 

Other  suggestions  from  subcommittee 
members  occasi  jned  SEC  modifications  in 
regard    to   holdl  ig   of   customers'    securities 


by  brokers,  their  aggregate  indebtedness,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  $100-a-day  fine  for  late 
reports.  Moreover,  the  proposal  for  the  fine 
was  originally  Inspired  by  the  investigation 
into  SEC  operations  not  of  the  BanJtlng  Com- 
mittee, but  of  a  House  subcommittee,  en  In- 
vestigation characterized  by  a  former  SEC 
Chairman  as  a    "travesty" 

Do  not  mistake  me,  however.  The  best 
tempering  of  legislative  steel  is  in  the  fire 
of  agency-industry  debate— and  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  to  make  an  alloy  of  sug- 
gestions without  sacrificing  its  strength  de- 
serve praise. 

Let  me  mention  specific  amendments  in 
the  Commission's  present  legislative  pro- 
gram, S.  1178  through  S.  1182.  Of  the  87 
amendments  to  five  securities  acts  and  one 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  I  will  concentrate 
on  those  perhaps  less  familiar  to  you. 

AMENDMENTS         IN         THE         OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKET 

Under  the  Exchange  Act  of  1934  increased 
Jurisdiction  Is  sought  over  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. In  the  form  of  rulemaking  with  regard 
to  their  financial  responsibility  and  lending, 
borrowing  and  holding  of  customers'  secu- 
rities. 

One  proposal  so  reasonable  that  It  earned 
NASD  support,  would  allow  suspension  of  a 
broker-dealer  license  rather  than  the  more 
drastic  penalty  of  revocation  One  which  did 
not  earn  NASD  support  would  give  the  Com- 
mission authority  equivalent  to  that  over  the 
exchanges  to  make  rules  over  "when  Issued" 
or  "when  distributed"  trading  In  the  over- 
the-counter  market 

Let  me  not  slight  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant expansion  of  power  in  S  1179.  that 
allowing  suspension  of  trading  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market  There  have  been  several 
recent  summary  suspensions  by  the  SBC 
under  its  present  10-day  power  over  listed 
stocks,  and  a  similar  power,  for  successive 
10-day  periods.  Is  requested  for  the  over-the- 
counter  Issues.  No  matter  what  objection 
Is  advanced  to  this  broad  power,  it  might  In 
the  hands  of  an  alert  Commission  prevent 
the  sudden  rise  and  fall,  for  instance,  of 
an  Oreclone  stock — which  you  remember  fell 
from  quotes  of  29  last  January  14  to  noth- 
ing the  following  day. 

In  other  ways  as  well,  the  SBC  proposals, 
more  indirectly  than  former  ones,  seek  to 
subject  the  over-the-counter  market  to  In- 
creased agency  direction  and  rulemaking 
power  This  movement  is  the  logical  result 
of  new  Importance  of  the  market,  and  In 
liarmony  with  my  belief  that  Congress  has 
the  necessary  information  to  follow  the  path 
set  forth  upon  In  1934,  1936.  and  1938. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  an  amend- 
ment, passed  twice  by  the  Senate,  to  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  It  would  increase 
the  exemptlve  limit  under  3(b)  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000  However,  the  accompanying  new 
criminal  and  civil  llabUlty  raised  the  specter 
of  future  suits  and  thus  inspired  oppxwition 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

INVESTMENT    ADVISERS    LEGISLATION 

Though  generally  unrecognized,  square  in 
the  bull's  eye  of  the  Commission's  program 
are  the  Investment  advisers  If  the  over-the- 
counter  market  was  mysterious  In  1934,  In 
1940  the  advisers  could  only  be  described  as 
mythological  At  the  present  time,  however, 
1,800  are  registered  under  the  act  of  1940. 
ranging  from  the  lowly  touter  to  the  lofty 
investment  counsel  firm  of  Madison  Avenue. 

Ttie  amendments  to  the  act  were  worked 
out  with  the  Investment  Counsel  Association, 
representing  50  firms.  They  received  no 
advisers  Industry  dissent. 

A  curious  oversight  in  the  Advisers  Act  Is 
the  basis  for  revocation  of  their  licenses. 
Once  registered,  the  license  of  the  adviser 
may  not  be  revoked  for  willful  violation  of 
the  act  itself.  Moreover,  an  Insolvent  regis- 
trant under  the  Exchange  Act  and  Advisers 
Act  may  have  his  license  revoked  as  a  broker 


under  the  first,  but  not  the  second.  For  the 
latter  does  not  even  permit  the  denial  of  an 
adviser's  license  for  violation  of  the  1933  or 
1934  acts. 

It  Is  more  alarming  that  under  the  present 
act  the  SBC  cannot  require  books  and  records 
to  be  malnuined.  To  prevent  fraudulent 
financial  practices  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred, the  amendment  would  require  book- 
keeping subject  to  reasonable  inspection  as 
distinguished  from  Eictual  investigation. 

As  written,  the  act  penalizes  fraud  only 
when  committed  by  registered  advisers — 
those  who  are  not  registered  or  who  do  not 
choose  to  do  so  are  Immune.  The  proposal 
here  would  parallel  earlier  statutes  in  extend- 
ing the  penalty  for  fraud  to  any  person  under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  act,  including  those  ex- 
empt from  registration. 

It  should  be  clear  that  of  five  statutes  pro- 
posed for  amendment,  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  is  sadly  Inadequate.  And, 
Insofar  &e,  advisers  resemble  brokers,  the  bill 
Is  sheltered  in  the  wing  of  my  sympathy  for 
over-the-counter  legislation. 

HEARINGS    SCHEDULH) 

Since  I  have  not  been  chary  In  giving  you 
my  thought  on  future  legislation.  I  can  an- 
nounce executive  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  on  S.  3178 
through  S.  1182  during  May  or  early  June 
I  shall  devote  myself  to  their  passage,  as  the 
subcommittee  sees  fit.  My  Justification  for 
the  first  major  revision  of  Federal  securities 
laws  In  20  years  Is,  as  I  have  Indicated,  dem- 
onstrated need  in  enforcement  areas,  out- 
moded machinery  for  registering  small  Issues 
and  controlling  advisers,  and  Improved  re- 
connaissance of  the  over-the-counter  market. 

SBC    APPROPRIATIONS 

I  now  turn  to  a  subject  even  more  cher- 
ished by  the  ComnUssion  than  Its  protean 
legislative  program.  That  subject,  of  cotirse, 
is  money.  The  testimony  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  convinced  me  that  their  task  is 
becoming  larger  and  more  Important  In  the 
second  postwar  decade,  whereas  their  appro- 
priations and  employment  In  proportion  to 
Increased  workload  have  become  smaller 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  ( i960) ,  the  SEC 
appropriation  is  $8,100,000.  only  $395,000,  or 
5  percent,  above  that  for  fiscal  1959  For 
fiscal  1961  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed 
$8,900,000,  representing  1,092  positions.  The 
House  reduced  this  figure  by  $375,000,  or  by 
46  positions. 

Under  its  acts  the  Commission  Is  entitled 
to  collect  the  following  fees:  Under  the  1933 
act,  10  cents  per  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
aggregate  offering  price  of  securities  regis- 
tered. For  fiscal  1960  there  is  estimated 
$1,500,000  from  this  source;  and  in  1961, 
$1,866,300.  Under  the  1934  act,  from  stock 
exchange  sales  for  fiscal  1960.  there  is  esti- 
mated receipt  of  $1,080,000;  for  1961, 
$1,100,000  Prom  other  sources  there  Is  esti- 
mated a  sum  of  $28,700  for  both  years  Sub- 
tracting estimated  fees  from  1960's  appropri- 
ation gives  a  net  cost  of  $5,491,300;  for  1961, 
$5,905,000. 

It  Is  immediately  apparent  that  the  fees 
charged  by  the  Commission  In  nowise  sup- 
port the  cost  of  Its  work  You  know  that 
they  go  directly  to  the  Treasury.  What  Is 
the  overwhelming  need  of  the  Commission 
for  more  money? 

A  large  chimk  of  its  workload  Is  processing 
registration  statements  under  the  1933  act. 
In  fiscal  1959  there  were  1.226  statements 
filed,  1,119  examined;  in  1960  it  is  estimated 
1,600  will  be  filed,  of  which  1,452  will  be 
examined;  In  1962  It  Is  estimated  400  will  be 
carried  over,  1.600  filed,  a  total  of  2,000. 
Without  more  money,  476  statements  may 
not  be  completed. 

The  securities  industry  has  already  felt  the 
Impact  of  receiving  letters  of  comment 
within  an  average  of  26  days  and  clearance 
within  41,  rather  than  the  1958  averages  of 
14  and  24  days.    To  stem  this  tide,  the  SBC's 
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IMl  budget  requests  33  additional  miployeefl 
for  the  full  disclosure  program,  wblch  also 
Includes  proxy   statements   and   annual   re- 

f)ort8. 

cancncAi.  violations 
I  stress  anotXier  Oommlaslon  activity  of 
concern  to  me.  Preliminary  and  full  In- 
vestigations are  necessary  to  discover  civil 
or  criminal  violations  of  stock  market  laws. 
It  la  apparent  that  accompanying  the  12'^- 
mllUon  member  family  of  shareholders  are 
new  parasitic  swindlers  who  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  live  off  this  body.  Not 
only  have  frauds  become  more  Insistent  from 
overseas,  but  the  sophistication  of  our  do- 
mestic con  men  would  stirprlse  the  most 
ardent  fan  of  Ellery  Queen.  Warnings  of  the 
SEC  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  re- 
mind us  that  boUer  rooms  are  volatile  as 
never   before 

Particularly  disquieting  to  me  Is  the 
charge  that  certain  elements  of  the  securi- 
ties industry  are  being  Inflltrated  by  the 
organized  underworld.  In  any  case,  the 
Indictment  for  trial  returned  April  19  in 
Cleveland  against  Arthur  Tortorello,  Stanley 
Younger.  Louis  DePllippo.  "Vicky"  Leinen 
alias  Linda  Lord,  Lincoln  Securities  Corp., 
and  others  on  charges  of  criminal  violation 
of  Federal  securities  laws  wlU  receive  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  Senate. 

Under  Its  enforcement  program  the  SEC 
asks  for  38  new  employees  to  undertake  the 
990  investigations  pending  at  the  end  ot 
fiscal  1^60  and  hopes  to  close  580  during 
1961. 

The  workload  imposed  by  new  Investment 
companies  staggers  the  imagination.  Since 
1940,  800  have  been  registered  (378  being 
dereglstered ) ,  and  their  Increased  worth  has 
entranced  their  creators,  as  was  Pygmalion. 
rising  from  93.6  billion  to  $20  billion.  At 
the  present  rate  of  Inspection,  the  SEC  will 
only  be  able  to  Inspect  28  companies  In 
1960,  placing  the  program  on  a  20-year  cycle. 
Despite  Information  submitted  by  these  com- 
panies for  other  reasons,  such  rare  lnsp>ec- 
tlons  are  absurdly  small  protection  for  the 
type  of  person  who  Invests  In  mutual  funds. 
The  total  number  of  new  positions  re- 
quested In  the  Commission's  budget  for  fis- 
cal 19«1  Is  92. 

ZNCSEASED    FKXS 

Though  I  am  not  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  my  concern  for  SEC  budget  prob- 
lems Is  directly  related  to  the  topic  of  this 
speech,  "Securities  Legislation — 1960."  That 
Is.  I  believe  In  principle  that  a  group  which 
receives  a  special  benefit  or  causes  a  spe- 
cial workload  to  a  Government  agency  should 
pay  as  nearly  as  practical  the  cost  of  the 
service. 

I  am  here  referring  to  the  workload  Im- 
posed by  registration  statements.  The  total 
volimie  of  2,000  statements  exjaected  In  1961 
may  maintain  or  prolong  the  clearance 
period  to  41  days.  Last  year,  In  addiUon 
to  proxy  statements,  this  work  utilized  about 
80  percent  of  the  time  of  the  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance.  Six  years  ago,  after 
congressional  request,  the  CommisBlon  at- 
tempted to  estimate  the  cost  of  processing 
•  such  statements  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  If  such  an  approximation  can  cur- 
rently be  made,  it  is  my  proposal  to  raise  the 
fee  under  section  6ib)  of  the  act  to  a  point 
where  it  may  more  equitable  pay  for  the 
cost  of  issuers'  statements. 

Likewise,  It  must  be  recognized  that  ap- 
plications for  registration  and  inspections 
of  exchanges  and  broker-dealers  cause  a  sub- 
stantial workload  to  the  Commission.  Some 
years  ago  the  SEC  suggested  that  section 
31  of  the  Exchange  Act  of  1934  have  In- 
creased fees  charged  exchanges,  from  2  to 
5  cents.  In  practice  these  are  passed  on  to 
the  customer  who  benefits  from  the  ex- 
change's service  and  from  SEC  supervision. 
La  addition,  the  resulting  bill  would  im- 
pose for  the  first  time  the  same  fee  for  sales 
upon  a  group  which  has  never  directly  paid 


a  fee  under  the  securities  acts,  the  over-the- 
counter  tx-okers  and  dealers. 

The  C  Ommlsslon  has  estimated  that  should 
the  bill  have  been  enacted  In  fiscal  I960.  It 
would  l»crease  the  receipt  from  exchangee 
by  $1,60«,000  and  bring  In  tl  nrllllon  from 
broker Hiealers.  This  would  have  Increased 
the  p€r(-ent  of  fees  collected  to  total  obliga- 
tions fr«n  some  SO  percent  to  86  percent  in 
fiscal  19*0  and  In  fiscal  1961,  62  percent. 

These  estimates  do  not  consider  what 
would  ba  collected  If  the  fees  for  Issuers  un- 
der the  1933  act  were  raised.  I  hope  that 
such  an  Increase  would  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate tha  operating  cost  of  the  Commission. 

To  Impose  higher  fees  upon  the  industry 
for  the  enlarged  workload  would  be  unfair 
without  results  on  Its  behalf  Though  the 
fees  go  tato  the  general  Treasury.  I  pledge 
myself  ti3  obtaining  as  much  of  these  sums  as 
possible  returned  to  the  Commission  in  ap- 
propriations. 

The  bill  raising  fees  for  exchanges  and  im- 
posing them  on  broker-dealers  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  1957,  Similar  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress,  HJR. 
6294  and  S.  737  Although  the  House  has 
never  voted  on  such  a  bill,  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Conmrlitee  an- 
nounced hearings  on  HJl.  6294  for  May  3, 
since  postponed.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
has  never  been  a  bill  Introduced  raising  the 
fees  undsr  the  1933  act.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Securities  did  not  have 
hearings  last  June  on  S  737,  the  exchange 
and  broker  fee  bill,  It  will  be  pending  before 
us  when  the  subcommittee  holds  its  execu- 
tive sessions. 

It  is  m jr  expectation,  then,  that  from  these 
varied  proposals  I  will  be  able  to  confirm 
some  leglilatlon,  "1960." 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate at  tills  time.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  acljoumed,  under  the  previous  or- 
der. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  '^at  4 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  to 
Monday.  May  23,  1960.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  coniirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  19,  1960: 

OoAST  AND  Geodetic  Stmvrr 

The  fallowing  for  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  subject  to  quallflca- 
tlons  provided  by  law. 

To  lie  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
Ray  M.  Sundean  Morton  K.  Meiers 

Lawrence  fS.  Brown        Robert  M.  Davidson 
Karl  R.  Acderson  Ray  E.  Mo«es 

George  M.  Poor  Pat  T.  Redden 

James  A.  Ten  Eyck         Douglas  J.  Wilcox 
Gordon  N.  Orr  Frederick  A.  Ismond 

Charles  K,  Townsend    Peter  A.  Martus 
Ronald  L.  >Jewsom         Donald  R.  Tlbblt 
Donald  W,  Moncevicz    Charles  G.  Elliott 
Doyle  D.  Harper  Gerald  C.  Saladln 

Will  Conivill  Donald  C.  Mcintosh 

Richard  L,  Hess  Michael  L.  OUvler 

To  be  ensigns 


James  Collins 
WiUiam  A.  Drohan 
Douglas  O.  Farrand 
Richard  Uull 
Bernard  P.  Karwisch 
Thomas  E.  KrakowsU 
Henry  A.  Uathis.  Jr. 
George  A.  Ibtaul 
Park  A.  Nelson 


WiUlam  D  ONeill 
Archibald  J.  Patrick 
William  G.  Proffitt,  Jr. 
E.  Douglas  Schwante*. 

Jr. 
Robert  H  Seay 
Charles  D   Strawman 
B.  Lawrence  Swanson 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1960 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  Carl  E.  Burrows,  Trinity  Method- 
ist Church,  Port  Ashby,  W.  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

The  Lord  is  faithful  in  all  Hit  vxnds, 
and  gracious  in  all  His  deeds.  (Psalm 
145:  1.3  I 

Almighty  God,  who  art  wondrous  in 
power  and  glory,  who  stretched  forth 
Thy  hand  and  shaped  the  heavens  and 
the  earth;  We  are  not  worthy  of  the 
least  of  Thy  blessinik's.  Forgive  us  for 
sinning  against  Thee  and  grieving  Thy 
spirit.  Save  us.  O  Lord,  from  selfishness 
and  pride,  that  we  will  be  enabled  to 
serve  our  fellow  man  and  give  glory 
to  Thee 

We  give  tnanks  to  Thee  for  the  beauty 
of  another  day.  for  the  blessings  of  life, 
and  for  Thy  kind  providence  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Help  us  to  be  more  aware 
of  Thy  revelations  to  us  and  lead  us  to 
glorify  Thee  in  Christian  living. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Jesiis 
Christ,  our  Ijord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday   was   read  and   approved. 


COMMIT  TEE  ON  AQRICULTURE 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H  R  12261. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBUC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1961 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
FYiday  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
public  works  appropriaticwi  bill  for  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  H.R.   12261 

Mr.  HOEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agncul- 
ture  may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow 
to  file  minorir,y  views  on  H.R.  12261. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RURAL  LIFE  SUNDAY 
Mr.    UOEVFU.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  cor-sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  lind  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  nc'  objection. 

Mr.  HOEYEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
very  significart  observance  next  Sun- 
day, May  22,  which  has  been  designated 
as  Rural  Life  Sunday.  This  fifth  Sun- 
day after  Easter  has  traditionally  been 
set  aside  to  emohasize  spiritual  values  in 
rural  living.  Not  only  churches  but 
other  rural  institutions,  organizations, 
and  agencies  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  rural  life  participate  in 
this  observanc<:. 

It  is  fitting  t:iat  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion should  set  aside  this  day  to  ask 
Gods  blessing  cm  rural  life,  its  resources. 
Its  land,  and  its  people.  Rapid  changes 
are  taking  plac«'  in  the  rural  community, 
and  Rural  Life  Sunday  should  be  a  day 
of  reflection  ard  inventory  of  our  basic 
values  leading  to  better  understanding 
of  the  present  cay  community  and  closer 
relationships  and  coordination  among 
organizations  s  jrving  our  rural  commu- 
nity. It  is  always  easy  in  a  period  of 
rapid  change  tc  lose  sight  of  these  basic 
values,  and  the  observance  of  Rural  Life 
Sunday  on  May  22  should  be  a  reminder 
of  our  past  heritage  and  future  under- 
standing of  boti  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems of  rural  living. 


NECESSITY  PCR  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKEli.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBEliLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  still  one  -vho  doubts  the  necessity 
for  a  mutual  se<-urity  program,  let  him 
reflect  on  the  j-vents  of  the  last  few 
days  at  Paris. 

After  months  of  preparation,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  two  Presidents  and 
the  two  Premiers  would  at  least  come  to 
grips  with  the  causes  of  the  world  s  ten- 
sions, the  meetUig  broke  up  without  a 
glance  at  the  ag?nda 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  meet- 
ing was  over  3  hours  after  it  started. 

The  only  subject  of  di.scus.sion  was  a 
demand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  apologize  to  the  Russian  people 
for  authorizing  ar  act  of  unarmed  recon- 
nais.sance  against  a  regime  which  be- 
lieves that  war  is  necessary  to  revolu- 
tion, and  that  re\olution  is  necessary  to 
the  ultimate  Communist  victory. 

I  am  glad  that  our  President  did  not 
apologize  for  an  act  necessary  to  free 
world  safety,  and  that  he  displayed— not 
wrath — but  forbearance. 

I  am  proud  also  to  note  that  our  coun- 
try has  closed  ranks  behind  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  him  in  his  actions  and 
utterances. 

It  is  to  be  hopej  that  this  whole  dis- 
appointing affair--if  it  served  no  other 
purpose— proved  the  ability  of  the  free 
world  to  stand  resolute  and  unafraid 
against  yet  anothi?r  attempt  to  bully  It 
into  submission. 


This  sohdarity  is  essential  to  our  US, 
defense  posture,  to  our  whole  strategy. 
The  key  to  our  containment  of  commu- 
nism is  mutuality  of  effort;  we  act  in 
concert  with  our  allies,  and  we  comple- 
ment each  other. 

The  mutual  security  program,  in  its 
many  facets,  permits  us  to  project  our 
force  nearer  to  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc 

The  military  assistance  program  pro- 
vides our  allies  with  modem  weapons 
and  the  skills  to  operate  and  maintain 
them.  It  enables  them  to  behave  with  an 
assurance  not  otherwise  possible,  for  the 
cost  of  modern  arms  is  simply  beyond 
the  means  of  some  countries. 

Those  countries  which  can  support 
modern-day  forces  do  so;  those  which 
cannot,  and  which  also  value  human 
freedom  and  dignity,  require  assistance 
from  us. 

It  is  money  well  spent.  Proportion- 
ally, we  get  more  defense  per  dollar  be- 
cau.se  of  lower  costs  and»  pay  scales, 
among  other  things.  The  alternative  is 
to  maintain  more  U.S.  forces  abroad  at 
higher  cost  and  with  a  greater  drain  on 
our  dollar  resei'ves. 

But  the  more  important  consideration 
is  how  our  allies  will  view  any  curtail- 
ment at  this  time.  The  most  compelling 
rea.son  is  the  requirement  to  show  our 
allies,  some  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Russian  bear,  that  we  value  their 
friendship,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  every  reasonable  and  honorable  ef- 
fort to  maintain  it. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  98] 

Albert  Durham  Miller, 

Alexander  Edmondson  George  P 

Bailey  Elliott,  Ala.  Mitchell 

Baring  Pogarty  Morris  Okla 

Barry  Forand  Powell 

Blltch  Fountam  Preston 

Bonner  Gavin  Raina 

Brewster  Green,  Oreg  Rooney 

Brown,  Mo.  Gubser  Santangelo 

Buckley  Hubert  Scott 

Burdick  Johnson,  Colo.  Knort 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Kasem  Taylor 

Camahau  KUbum  Udall 

Celler  Kltchin  Walter 

Chelf  Laird  Williams 

Coolcy  Landrum  Wolf 

Davis,  Tenn.  McMillan  Wright 

Dawson  Martin 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disp>ensed 
with. 


LEWIS       DESCHLER.        PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  person  who  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  consideration  and 
deliberations  of  this  body  than  our  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian  who  is  high- 
ly respected  by  all  Members  and  whose 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  a  dedicated  service  throughout 
the  years  and  has  been  outstanding  in 
its  nature  We  were  all  grieved  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  we  heard  of  his  sudden 
illness,  and  I  know  I  speak. the  sentiments 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  we  are 
so  thankful  and  so  happy  that  he  is  back 
with  us  again,  our  friend.  Lew  Deschler. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill,  KH.  12232. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AKD 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1961 

Mr.  BROOP^  of  Louisiana  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  10809)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


APPROPRIATION^  FOR  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1961 

The  SPEAKER  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  passage  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
12232)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr    ANTUSO.     Mr,  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


CHESAPEAKE    L    OHIO    CANAL    NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK,  MD. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  cah 
up  House  Resolution  488  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
XJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2331 )  to  establish  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  and  maintenance 
of  a  parkway,  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  memb«r  of  the 
Committee  on    Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
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the  bill  ihall  be  read  for  ameAdmente  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  concliwlon  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  axnendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rtae  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  Hoiise  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  {»«Tious  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion   to  recommit. 

CIA  I,    AIRLIIVXS 


MATS    TZaSTTS    CO 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Pried  EL  J. 

Mr.  FRTKDEIL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  have  been 
concerning  themselves  In  recent  weeks 
with  the  problems  being  faced  by  the 
HCllltary  Air  Transport  Service.  Judging 
from  some  of  the  things  I  have  been 
hearing  lately  I  think  these  committees 
might  well  concern  themselves  witb  our 
privately  owned,  certificated,  and  sched- 
uled international  airlines  who  find  that 
MATS  has  become  their  biggest  competi- 
tor, notwithstanding  the  rapid  strides 
being  made  by  Government-owned  and 
wholly  subsidized  foreign-flag  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  recent  book  written  by  Mr. 
Temple  Fielding,  entitled  "Fielding's 
Travel  Guide  to  Europe."  Mr  Fielding 
is  to  travel  what  the  late  Duncan  Hines 
was  to  food  and  this  book  which  is  sell- 
ing for  $5.95  is  certain  to  be  high  on  the 
priority  list  of  Americans  who  will  be 
traveling  abroad  this  year. 

Of  particular  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
paragraph  contained  in  the  Fielding 
book: 

np:  If  everything  is  sold  out  and  your 
mission    is   yery    urgent,    ask   the    American 

consulate  or  Embassy  about  getting  la  touch 
with  MATS  (Military  Air  Transport  Service) . 
This  successor  to  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand.  like  so  many  QoTemment  bureauc- 
racies, has  expanded  unchecked  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  now  the  world's  largest  air- 
line— bigger  than  Pan  American  and  TWA 
put  together  Since  you've  long  been  paying 
your  share  of  this  monstrous  taxpayers'  bur- 
den which  steals  such  a  colossal  amount  of 
trafllc  from  the  legitimate  commercial  car- 
riers, you  might  as  well  try  to  cash  In  on  Its 
extremely  low  fares  If  the  excuse  comes  up. 
NonofflciaJ  clvillana  accepted  on  emergency 
basis  only;  US.  military  planes  and  pilots, 
with  dally  schedules  to  almost  every  comer 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  any  doubt 
that  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
has  become  the  Frankensteinian  monster 
of  the  Etepartment  of  Etefense,  Mr.  Field- 
ing's article  removes  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  488  provides  for  the  ccmsid- 
eration  of  HJl.  2331,  to  establish  the 
Chesapeake  L  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  and  to  provide  for  the 
administration  and  maintenance  of  a 
parkway,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

HJR.  2331  would  establish  the  C.  k  O. 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  In  the 


State  of  Maryland.  The  paiit  will  com- 
prise about  15.000  acres,  of  which  about 
4.800  Kres  are  now  in  Federal  owner- 
ship; hence,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
purchaeing  of  some  10,000  additional 
acres  extending  some  165  miles  along 
the  Potomac  River  from  Just  above 
Great  Palls  to  Cumbtf  land.  It  will  also 
include  a  25-mile  scenic  parkway  from 
Maryland's  Route  51  near  Paw  Paw,  W. 
Va.,  to  the  existing  Long  Ridge  Road 
near  Woodmont.  Md. 

The  park  is  to  be  so  administered,  un- 
der th9  laws  generally  applicable  to  the 
national  park  system,  as  to  preserve  its 
historic,  scenic,  and  recreational  values 
and  features.  However,  under  an 
Skmendment  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, lands  within  the  park  are  to  be 
available  for  public  nonftark  uses  when 
such  utes  are  found,  in  consideration  of 
the  public  interest,  to  be  of  greater  pub- 
lic necessity  than  park  or  parkway  uses 
and  art  authorized  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  park  and  parkway,  if  developed 
and  administered  as  contemplated  by 
the  committee,  promises  to  realize  more 
enduring  human  values  and  serve  far 
more  people  than  would  ever  have  been 
possible  when  the  canal  was  used  as  a 
commercial  waterway  or  than  is  possible 
under  existing  law. 

About  18  5  milbon  people  live  within 
150  miles  of  the  canal  area.  These  in- 
clude flhe  people  of  Virginia.  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
seven-eighths  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  two-fifths  of  that  in  West 
Virginia,  and  smaller  percentages  of  the 
populations  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 

The  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal 
affords  a  glimpse  into  history.  It  is  also 
an  important  recreatl(xial  site  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  yearly  from  all 
tbe  States  of  the  Union.  Its  place  in 
national  history,  its  location  close  to  the 
jSation's  Capital,  and  its  unique  charac- 
ter clearly  give  it  a  national  significance. 

Situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, for  a  distance  of  some  185  miles 
from  Washington  to  C\imberland,  Md  , 
the  canal  and  towpath  form  one  of  the 
most  scenic  and  picturesque  riverside 
trails  ia  the  country.  The  canal  Itself  Is 
generaDy  in  a  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  the  other  large  canals  of  the 
era  during  which  they  were  built  and 
used  cocimercially. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  now  in 
the  process  of  formulating  a  master  plan 
for  the  area  that  would  be  included 
within  the  park  and  parkway  contem- 
plated by  H.R.  2331  Generally  the  plan 
will  provide  for  facilities  to  interpret  the 
historic  features  and  natural  history  of 
the  area,  a  museum,  and  trailside  ex- 
hibits. Provision  will  be  made  for  access 
and  parking,  camping,  picnicking,  hiking. 
boating,  and  fishing. 

Landi  acquisitions  will  be  required  In 
accordance  with  the  master  plan  and 
within  the  limitations  of  the  act,  to  pro- 
vide access  routes  and  sites  for  facilities. 
Where  the  canal  right-of-way  is  narrow, 
there  Is  a  need  for  scenic  buffer  areas. 
Such  acquisitions  are  not  possible  under 
existing  authorizations  for  the  protec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
the  canal. 


iril 


Estimates  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Indicate  that  the 
costs  of  establishing,  administering, 
maintaining,  and  protecting  the  park 
and  parkway  during  the  first  5  years  of 
its  existence  would  total  $8,550,000.  The 
aggregate  costs  of  the  additional  land 
acquisition  and  development  are  esti- 
mated at  $12  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  Is  contro- 
versy over  this  proposed  legislation,  but 

1  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule;  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  MLssourl  has  ex- 
plained, this  rule  makes  In  order,  under 

2  hours  of  general  debate,  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R  2331.  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  a  very,  very,  very  controversial 
measure.  I  opposed,  as  did  some  others, 
the  granting  of  a  nile  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  this  bill  because.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful and  unneeded  proposals  that  has 
been  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  many  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  It  And  I  say  that  without 
any  animosity  toward  the  author  of  the 
legislation  for  whom  I  have  a  great  per- 
sonal affection  and  whom,  of  course,  I 
cannot  blame  for  wanting  this  bill  which 
would  provide  a  park  anywhere — I  do 
not  know — from  50  to  100  feet  wide  and 
from  165  to  185  miles  long  through  the 
very  heart  or  center  of  his  district. 

This  bill,  as  I  ircall  it,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing a  great  deal  from  memory — for  we 
have  had  some  other  problems  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  the  last  few  days, 
which  have  occupied  my  time — this  bill 
provides  not  only  for  the  use  of  some 
4.800  acres  of  land  the  Government  al- 
ready owns  between  Washington  and 
Point  of  Rocks  In  Maryland,  which 
should  be  sufficiently  lai^e  to  give  a 
proper  recreational  area  for  use  of  the 
people  of  Washington,  and  especially  the 
younger  folks  who  may  want  to  drive 
out  into  that  park  for  diflferent  and  var- 
ous  reasons.  But  in  addition  to  the  use 
of  that  4,800  acres  of  land,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  that  particular 
land  for  park  purposes,  this  bill  would 
provide  that  the  Government  shall  pur- 
chase over  10,000  additional  acres  to  add 
to  this  proposed  new  park.  The  first 
cost  would  be  anyvihere — as  they  esti- 
mate the  figures — from  $8  million  to 
$12  million.  But  if  you  will  read  the  bill 
carefully,  or  study  the  report,  you  will 
note  it  also  pi-ovides  for  the  construction 
of  a  scenic  highway  of  some  25  or  30 
miles  in  length,  out  in  the  mountains 
where  I  am  told  by  people  who  reside  in 
that  area,  you  could  not  possibly  build 
that  sort  of  parkway  or  special  highway, 
double  lane  or  triple  lane  or  quadruple 
lane.  I  suppose,  with  a  median  strip  in 
the  center,  for  anything  less  than  $1 
million  a  mile.  Of  course,  I  am  also  In- 
formed, and  I  have  the  letters  from  peo- 
ple in  the  area  who  are  protesting 
against  it  and  people  who  know  that 
country  and  live  in  it.  where  they  have 
all  sorts  of  mountain  wilderness,  if  you 
please,  to  seek  recreation,  and  a  river  in 
which  to  go  fishing,  that  the  real  pur- 
pose behind  this  bill,  once  it  is  parsed,  to 
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not  only  add  all.  -.his  10,000  acres  addi- 
tional land,  and,  l:ulld  these  access  high- 
ways from  Federel  Route  40,  and  other 
public  roads,  but  to  also  build  a  complete 
new  highway,  a  new  boulevard,  or  a  new 
parkway,  perhaps  by  ext<»nslon  of  the 
George  Washington  Parkway  we  now 
have  running  as  fer  as  Great  Palls  or  ap- 
proximately so  cl?ar  through  to  Cum- 
ijerland,  Md.  Nov  I  drive  Pec^eral  Route 
No  40  to  Ohio  along  the  old  canal  which 
is  empty  in  many  spots,  and  filled  with 
water  in  some  places,  and  lies  between 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  tracks 
and  Route  40 — the  old  National  Road 
The  canal  is  very  n.\rrow  and  of  not  much 
u.se  for  parkway  construction. 

I  know   some  o:'  our  friends  on   the 
Supreme    Court    love    to    walk    up    and 
down  that  old  towpath  along  the  canal. 
But  in  my  opinion,  when  you  take  into 
corusideration      the      serious      situation 
throughout  the  woi-ld,  and  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation here  at  home;  and  when  we  have 
all   sorts   of   appeals    to   expend    public 
moneys  on  every  kind  of  program  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive,  to  go  ahead 
and  do  this  thing  now  along  this  canal 
which  has  been  there,  and  available  for 
hikes,  for  the  people  who  wi.sh  to  go  along 
It.  for  more  than  125  years  and  will  be 
there  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come,  it  is 
simply  wrong  to  even  consider  legislation 
of    this    tyjje    at    this    time.     After    all. 
unless  conditions  change  a  great  deal,  we 
will  have  to  go  out  and  t)orrow  the  money 
to  meet  the  cost  of  acquiring  this  land 
and  building  these  access  roads  and  the 
other  roads  which  will  be  needed  if  we 
establish    this    new    national    park.     In 
my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation we  should  deal  with.     I  have  no 
objection.  If  we  want  to  designate  as  a 
national  park  the  4,800  acres  of  land  the 
Government  now  owns.     That  Ls  In  It- 
self a  large  amount  of  land.     That  is 
nearly  8  square  miles  of  land  that  can 
be  used  for  recreational  puiT>oses.     But 
to  go  out  and  buy  10.000  more  acres  of 
land,  and  then  take  over  the  canal  area 
for  some  165  miles  beyond  the  end  of 
the  present  Washington  Parkway   so  we 
will  have,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  a  pub- 
lic park  50  or  100  feet  wide  in   many 
Instances,   165  miles  long,  and  to  say  it 
is  needed  for  recreation,  when  the  peo- 
ple— and  I  have  the  letters  here  to  show 
it — who  live  out  there  say  they  do  not 
want  it  and  do  not  need  it,  and  that 
they  have  all  the  recreational  areas  they 
want,  I  think  this  is  simply  a  waste  of 
pubUc  money. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  yield 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
rule  goes  through  and  we  appropriate 
the  money,  are  we  likely  to  be  prepared 
to  vote  for  raises  for  postal  employees 
and  for  Federal  education  and  for  for- 
eign aid? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  I  have 
consistently  voted  for  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  our  public  bu.si- 
ness.  but  in  my  opinion  there  are  a  great 
many  places  where  we  can  spend  this 
amount  of  money  more  wisely  than  we 
can  through  the  passage  of  a  bill  such 
as  this  for  a  narrow  parkway  165  or  185 
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miles  long,  one  just  as  narrow  as  it  can 
be.  and  then  buy  extra  land  to  add  to 
it.  Then,  of  course,  later  on,  tf  this 
legislation  is  approved  and  becomes  law, 
they  win  be  back  here  soon  asking  for 
multiple  millions  of  dollars  to  build  a 
gigantic  parkway,  and  multiple  roads, 
through  that  area,  and  through  those 
mountains. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes;  I  yield 
further. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
a  very  distinct  recollection  that  when  we 
liad  WPA  along  all  the  streiuns  they 
built  pathways,  stone-lined,  somt  with 
cobblestones  along  the  outside  so  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  fishermen.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  bill  to  protect  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  fishermen  along  the 
Potomac? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  You  already 
have  those  along  the  nver  and  the  canal, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  you,  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  some  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Not 
together,  not  together. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  this  bill  is 
enacted  info  law  you  can  still  go  for 
strolL?  along  the  canal.  The  spenders 
are  only  a.sking  for  $8,500,000  now.  but 
nobody  knows  how  many  millions  they 
will  ultimately  ask. 

Mr.  HOFF^^AN  of  Michigan.  Down 
along  the  Rappahannock  we  cannot 
even  get  to  the  wat.er  because  the  p>eo- 
ple  have  acquired  the  land  there  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  It  almost  impossible 
from  Frederick.staurg  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  keep  you  from  now  walking  along 
the  C  &  O.  Canal  right-of-way  or  tow- 
paths,  if  you  want  to.  except  the  many 
gaps  you  may  find  in  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  hope  this  rule  is  not  adopted,  and  cer- 
tainly I  hope  tins  bill  is  never  approved 
by   the   House  or   enacted   into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MirrCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr  KiRWAKl. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  here  24  years  but  I  seldom  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  unless  it  is  some- 
thing I  have  to  appropriate  for.  If  this 
bill  ever  passes,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  to  appropriate 
money  for  it.  That  is  why  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

The  title  of  the  bill  reads  "To  establish 
the  Cliesapeake  and  Ohio  National  His- 
torical Park,"  and  the  bill  states  it  is  for 
the  "purpose  of  preserving  and  inter- 
preting certain  property  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  the  benefit  and  inspiration 
of  the  people  "  of  the  other  49  States. 
What  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
of  Maryland.  She  wants  to  share  this 
with  the  other  49  States.  Usually  when 
a  State  has  something  of  interest  within 
its  borders  it  sets  up  its  own  park  to 
exploit  it  for  its  own  purposes. 

They  talk  of  this  being  an  historic 
canal.  Let  me  tell  you  what  an  historic 
canal  really  is.  In  the  district  I  repre- 
sent we  had  a  canal  125  or  130  years  ago 


before  the  day  of  the  railroads.  It  served 
Youngstown,  Canton,  Akron,  and  Cleve- 
land along  the  Mahoning  River  that 
curved  around  into  the  Cuyahoga  River. 
Two  youngsters  drove  a  mule  along 
that  canal.  Those  two  youngsters  went 
into  the  Civil  War  and  afterward  be- 
came famous.  One  became  a  general 
and  the  other  a  major.  They  both  rose 
high  enough  tx)  serve  in  the  National 
Congress  and  were  elected  to  the  district 
I  represent.  Time  passed,  and  they  went 
even  higher,  being  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency: Cleveland  and  Garfield.  If  you 
want  a  canal  park  for  purely  historical 
reasons  go  down  there  and  build  some- 
thing in  Ohio  where  there  is  a  canal 
with  a  real  historical  significance.  But 
I  would  not  presume  to  ask  this  Con- 
gress to  build  such  a  memorial  to  these 
two  great  men  in  Ohio. 

Just  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  nearby 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  Federal 
Government  already  owns  42,000  acres 
of  parks.  It  takes  over  1,000  employees 
and  over  $2  million  a  year  just  to  man- 
age the  national  parks  in  this  area. 

The  Park  Service  already  has  expendi- 
tures planned  totaling  over  $160  million 
on  over  50  projects  in   the  District   of 
Colimabia,      Virginia,      and      Maryland. 
Suppose  the  folks  back  home  knew  that. 
They  would  certainly  call  us  to  account. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
an  expenditure  of  another  $12  million 
for  Maryland.     Why  this  request  is  be- 
ing brought  up  now  I  do  not  know.     We 
say  that  this  is  the  greatest  lawmaking 
body  in  the  world.    Yet  3  years  ago  we 
authorized  a  study  of  the  Potomac  River 
at  a  cost  of  $1.5  million,  and  we  have 
appropriated   5790,000  to  date  for  that 
study,  and  another  $400,000  is  budgeted 
for  next  fiscal  year.     The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  filed  its  review   report   with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  indicat- 
ing that  12  reservoirs  will  be  needed  In 
this  area,  Involving  57,400  acres,  to  meet 
the   estimated    minimum   water   supply 
and   pollution-abatement   requirements. 
If  we  build  these   12  dams  and  reser- 
voirs in  this  area,  it  will  be  the  most 
scenic  place  in  all  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  not  be  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  another  lO.OOC  acres  of  park- 
land in  this  area  at  the  same  time  we  are 
appropriating  funds  to  survey  the  need 
for  these  reservoirs.    The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  spending  $1.5  million  to  make 
this  study,  and  yet  this  bill  would  give 
the  go-ahead  to  buy  and  develop  10.000 
additional  acres  of  parks  that  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  necessary  development  of 
the  reservoirs  for  water  storage.    There 
has  never  been  a  major  dam  or  reservoir 
built  within  a  national  park  since  the 
Park  Service  was  created,  in  1916. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  projects  which  we  have 
authorized  throughout  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding parks,  reclamation,  flood  control, 
and  so  forth,  that  we  will  never  be  able 
to  afford  to  appropriate  for  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  and  maybe  never.  Cer- 
tainly we  shoiild,  at  the  most,  add  only 
the  most  urgent  projects  to  this  stag- 
gering group  of  authorizations. 

I  inserted  in  yesterday  s  Record  a  re- 
port from  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  In 
the  steel  industry  in  my  district  there 
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are  some  66,000  employees.  It  is  the 
fourth  largest  steel  center  in  the  world. 
But  the  Youngstown  mills  are  only  at 
45  percent  capacity  this  week.  So  you 
can  imagine  there  are  thousands  idle 
throughout  the  district.  Steel  mills  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  are  only  operating 
at  71.7  percent  of  capacity,  so  the  whole 
Nation  is  down  to  the  slowest  E>ace  in  a 
non-strike-aflected  period  since  Decem- 
ber 1958.  I  am  not  blaming  anybody. 
What  the  trouble  is  I  do  not  know. 

We  were  told  that  in  1929  we  were 
headed  for  the  p>oor  house.  But  there 
is  one  thing  about  that  today:  We  are 
headed  in  the  same  direction,  but  we 
are  going  there  in  Cadillacs.  We  are  al- 
reswly  spending  over  $100  million  a  year 
for  recreation,  including  appropriations 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  et  cetera.  We  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  just  for 
recreational  planning  and  I  have  sup- 
ported these  programs,  but  there  is  a 
limit  as  to  what  we  can  afford.  We  had 
better  stop,  look  and  listen,  because  as 
steel  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation's  economy. 
When  you  see  the  fourth  largest  steel 
center  in  the  world  working  only  45  per- 
cent of  capacity,  you  had  better  stop, 
look  and  listen  before  we  authorize  non- 
essential projects  like  this  which  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  $12  million. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  is  on 
a  short  week.  It  has  laid  off  several 
hundred  workers  in  recent  weeks.  That 
is  one  of  the  biggest  fabricating  plants  in 
the  country.  And  yet  we  are  in  here 
today  talking  about  buying  10.000  more 
acres  of  park  land  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

I  am  for  the  canal.  We  already  have  a 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Park  cover- 
ing 4,800  acres  along  the  canal  from 
here  to  Cumberland.  We  are  now  appro- 
priating money  annually  to  manage, 
maintain,  and  improve  this  area.  I  am 
for  it.  But  to  go  up  in  the  hills  and  buy 
10.000  more  acres  at  this  time  when  we 
are  studying  the  area  for  water  storage 
and  when  our  Federal  budget  is  one  of 
the  highest  In  peacetime  history,  is  just 
not  justified  in  my  opinion. 

Maryland  is  a  State  that  has  much 
pride.  Our  Lord  created  some  points  of 
scenic  beauty,  and  I  cannot  see  why  it 
should  not  have  enough  pride  to  issue 
bonds  and  buy  this  land  and  develop  the 
area.  But  instead  here  in  Maryland, 
and  I  repeat — it  is  a  nice  gesture — try- 
ing to  share  with  the  other  49  States  and 
let  them  all  participate  in  the  payment. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  defeat 
the  rule  or  defeat  the  bill,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  something  done,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  be  turning  it  down  next  year  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Foley  I. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  my  bill.  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  too  much  time,  but 
I  urge  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
tliat  the  statements  made  by  the  previous 
speakers,  in  my  humble  judgment,  in- 
dicate there  is  genuine  merit  in  the  bill 
and  thus  full  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  H.R.  2331  is  amply 
justified. 


As  a  starting  point,  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  certain  statements 
made  in  the  repwrt  filed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior,  on  page  2  thereof. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Park  and  Park- 
way. l|  developed  and  administered  a*  con- 
teaipl£|ted  by  the  committee,  promises  to 
realize  more  enduring  human  values  and 
serve  far  more  people  than  would  ever  have 
been  possible  when  the  canal  was  used  as  a 
commarclal  waterway  or  than  Is  possible 
under  existing  law.    No  other  proposal — 

And  I  emphasize  this — 

No  other  proposal  that  has  been  before  the 
committee  In  recent  years  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  has  offered  more  people  of  the  coun- 
try such  promise  of  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
preclatse  a  historical  scene  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enjoy  a  natural  setting  of  singular 
beauty. 

I  am  urging  that  this  rule  be  granted. 
You  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown]  say  that  he  is  not 
against  the  park.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
amiss  if  I  interpret  that  as  meaning  that 
he  is  not  against  making  this  a  na- 
tional historical  park,  which  does  not  cost 
1  cent  of  money  I  urge  upon  you  that 
statement  as  an  argument  for  the  rule. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI 
stated  that  he  is  not  against  the  canal. 
In  that  connection,  I  want  to  emphasize, 
that  we  are  talking  now  about,  and  this 
bill  pertains  solely  to.  Federal  property, 
property  that  has  been  owned  by  our 
Federal  Government  since  1938  We  are 
not  considering  property  owned  by  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

I  wish  to  present  to  the  Members  the 
fact  that  thif  is  the  last  and  only  con- 
tinuous cana.  surviving  from  the  1820's 
and  laSOs.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
strip  of  land.  We  are  talking  about  a 
very  famous  historical  relic  going  back 
some  130  years.  We  are  seeking  to  pre- 
serve by  my  bill,  basically  without  any 
cost  of  money,  this  canal  as  a  national 
historical  relic,  as  a  source,  may  I  say 
to  you,  of  inspiration  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  pro- 
pose to  present  to  you  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  after  approval  of  the 
rule. 

Twelve  years  ago  this  Congress  au- 
thorized a  study  of  the  use  of  the  C.  t  O 
Canal,  and  the  results  of  this  study  are 
contained  in  House  Document  687,  81st 
Congress,  2d  session,  filed  on  August 
16,  1930;  and  in  1956,  1957.  and  again 
in  195$  the  Congress,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  considered  proposals 
for  the  development  of  the  C.  &  o. 
Canal  as  a  national  historical  park.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  in  July  of 
1957,  just  about  3  years  ago.  this  par- 
ticular measure  now  before  the  House 
for  consideration  passed  the  Senate.  I 
emphasize  that  this  bill  passed  the  other 
body  in  July  of  1957  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

H.R.  2331  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historical  park. 
There  are  now  eight  historical  parks. 
They  are  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park.  Yorktown.  Va.;  Appomattox 
Courthouse  National  Historical  Park. 
Appomattox.  Va. ;  Cumberland  Gap  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,   border  of  Vir- 
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gmia  and  Kentucky.  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Morristown  National  Historical  Park, 
Morristown.  Pa.;  Chalmette  National 
Historical  Park,  New  Orleans.  La.;  Sara- 
toga National  Historical  Park,  Saratoga, 
N.Y,;  Abraham  Lincoln  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 

The  C  &  O.  Canal  is  steeped  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  westward  development  of  our 
country.  To  appreciate  its  historical 
status,  one  should  recall  that  only  the 
Erie  Canal  in  New  York  State,  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River,  was 
on  the  same  grand  construction  scale. 
The  historic  purpose  of  the  C  L  O  Canal 
can  only  properly  be  determined  by  re- 
viewing the  expressed  thoughts  of  the 
dreamers,  designers,  and  developers  of 
the  canal. 

In  1770  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  a  new  settlement  in 
the  area  beyond  the  Ohio  River.  He  ad- 
vertised in  London  for  colonizers  and 
pointed  cut  the  access  way  through  the 
mountains  by  way  of  the  Potomac  River. 

In  1784  Gen.  George  Washmgton  was 
the  founder  of  a  canal  corporation  to 
build  a  canal  along  the  Virginia  Potomac 
River  banks  The  canal  was  built  to  the 
vicinity  of  Great  Falls  by  1802.  In  over 
36  years  the  Potomac  Co  expended 
$725,000  on  canal  construction. 

President  Washington  wrote  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  the  following : 

All  the  world  la  becoming  commercial 
•  •  •  Nature  has  declared  In  favor  of  the 
Potomac  and  through  the  channel  ofTers 
into  our  lap  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Western  World  •  •  •  the  ways  are  prepar- 
ing and  the  roads  will  be  made  easy  through 
the  channels  of  the  Potomac 

By  1820  George  Washington's  original 
corporation  had  become  exhausted  and 
ended  operations.  But  his  westward 
dream  remained  fresh  and  vital  On 
Washmgton's  birthday,  February  22. 
1823,  the  Potomac  Canal  Co.  was  char- 
tered by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
as  a  successor  of  the  original  corporation 
to  contmue  building  the  canal  westward. 

The  need  and  importance  of  the  canal 
project  was  emphasized  by  President 
James  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  3.  1823. 

Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens, 
who  have  made  the  subject  an  object  of  par- 
ticular Investigation,  have  suggested  an  im- 
provement of  still  greater  impt)rtance  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  may  be  connected  to- 
gether by  one  contlnuou.s  canal,  and  at  an 
expense  far  short  of  the  value  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  object  to  be  attained  If  this 
could  be  accomplished.  It  U  impossible  to 
calculate  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
would  result  from  It  A  great  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  very  fertile  country  through 
which  It  would  pass,  would  And  a  market 
through  that  channel  Troops  might  be 
moved  with  great  facility  in  war.  with  can- 
non, and  every  munition,  and  In  either  di- 
rection Connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
western  country.  In  a  line  passing  through 
the  seat  of  the  National  Government  It 
would  contribute  essentially  to  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  Itself. 

A  few  weeks  following  President  Mon- 
roe's declaration  of  support  for  the 
canal,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  on 
January  27.  1824.  adopted  an  act  in- 
corporating    the    Chesapeake     k    Ohio 
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Canal  Co..  as  •■uccessor  to  the  Potomac 
Canal  Co.  The  enabling  act  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  interstate  compact  with 
Maryland.  The  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly on  January  31,  1825.  approved 
the  compact  to  build  the  C  L  O.  Canal. 
Within  weeks  the  Congress  gave  its  con- 
sent to  the  compact  by  an  act  approved 
by  President  Monroe  on  March  3,  1825. 
Tlie  Federal  act  of  consent  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Wednes- 
day, May  11.  1960. 

The  Potomac  Canal  Co..  original  suc- 
cessor of  George  Washinpton's  canal 
corporation,  assented  to  the  interstate 
compact  on  May  16.  1825.  It  thereby 
surrendered  all  Its  rights  to  build  the 
canal  and  tran.sferred  its  proi>erty  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Co 

The  basic  plan  of  the  new  canal  com- 
pany was  to  connect  by  one  continued 
canal  the  tidewater  of  the  Potomac 
River  with  the  steamboat  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  canal  was  to  be  in 
two  divisions,  the  eastern  section  from 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  to  Cumberland. 
Md ,  and  western  section  from  that 
terminal  point  to  Pittsburgh. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
affirmed  the  interstate  compact  in  1826. 
it  did  so  (Xily  on  the  condition  that  the 
canal  "shall  be  extended  to  and  termi- 
nat-e  at  Pittsburgh."  This  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  December 
7,  1826. 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  con.scnted  to 
the  compact  in  early  1825,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  began  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
canal,  the  need  and  practical  use  for 
.same,  as  well  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
facility.  On  January  30,  1827.  the  2d 
session  of  the  19th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee filed  Its  report.  No.  90.  a  122-page 
document  with  exhibits  and  appendix. 
The  report  is  a  major  source  of  his- 
torical data  on  the  C.  &  O.  CanaL 
Throughout  the  report,  the  committee 
repeatedly  refers  to  the  project  as.  "this 
great  work."  "this  great  undertaking." 
"this  great  national  work  of  unrivaled 
local  as  well  as  national  utility."  and 
constructing  the  canal  would  be  to  the 
"permanent  advantage,  security  and 
honor  of  the  entire  Union." 

The  committee  was  seeking  House  ap- 
proval of  its  recommendation  that  the 
Federal  Government  subscribe  to  25.000 
shares  of  canal  company  stock.  Such 
subscription  was  to  be  made  in  five  an- 
nual installments  of  $500,000  each  for  a 
total  investment  of  $2,500,000.  The 
Federal  funds  were  to  be  limited  for  use 
only  on  the  eastern  section  of  the  canal. 
Furthermore,  the  Congress  required  that 
the  canal  be  constructed  to  "dimensions 
adapted  to  future  and  permanent  na- 
tional use.  to  make  it  sub^rve  purposes 
of  great  and  lastin?  public  utility  rather 
than  of  immediate  profit." 

The  important  national  purpose  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  is  described  by  the  com- 
mittee at  page  7  of  Report  90  as  follows : 

The  subscription  here  Invited  and  which 
the  committee  recomnaended .  Is  to  a  work 
yet  to  be  begun,  but  which,  if  successful,  and 
of  that  no  rational  doubt  any  longer  exists. 
If  adequate  funds  for  Its  execution  be  sup- 


plied, will  supersede  a  navigation  not  only 
obstructed,  but  at  all  times  dangeroiu,  and 
a  portage  of  many  miles,  over  numt-rous 
rugged  and  lofty  mountains,  separating  a 
population  of  two  million  souls  from  the 
residue  of  the  same  people,  who  are  destined 
to  multiply  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  but 
among  themselves,  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
barrier  to  their  friendly  Intercourse  which 
this  canal  is  designed  to  surmount. 

The  committee  did  not  unanimously  con- 
cur in  recommending  this  subscription, 
without  duly  considering  every  other  mode 
of  accomplishing  a  work,  as  essential,  in 
peace,  to  the  permanent  Union  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
cm  States,  as  In  war,  to  their  common  de- 
fense  and  safely. 

At  the  time  of  the  committee's  report. 
there  were  24  States  in  the  Union.  The 
1820  t>opulation  of  the  continental 
United  States  was  9.638,453.  This  in- 
creased to  12,866,020  in  1830.  of  which 
the  rural  population  was  11,738.773.  In 
that  same  year  of  1830  there  were  23 
miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  United 
States.  Sailing  merchant  vessels,  in- 
cluding canal  boats  and  barges,  in  1830. 
amounted  to  total  documented  gross 
tons  of  1,127,304.  In  1828  when  the 
C.  L  O.  Canal  construction  started,  sail- 
ing vessels  were  of  1,701.474  gross  tons. 

By  1924.  when  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  closed 
operation,  railroad  trackage  in  the 
United  States  had  reached  415.028  miles. 
Sailing  vessels  in  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine in  1924  were  of  1,184.867  gross  tons. 
However,  canal  boats  and  barges  in  1924 
.separately  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,240,- 
347.  By  1945  sailing  vessels  were  only 
of  114,725  tons  but  canal  boats  and 
barges  had  grown  to  2.451.566  tons. 

These  facts  are  of  historic  and  timely 
interest  since  the  use  of  canalboats  has 
steadily  increased  in  commercial  trans- 
portation since  1876.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  is  a  fitting  monument  as  the  last 
survivor  of  the  grand  scale  canal  build- 
ing era  of  our  history. 

The  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Roads  and  Canals  in  1827  proved 
themselves  men  of  vision.  In  pages  11 
and  12  of  Report  No.  90,  they  stated: 

In  founding  a  durable  work.  Its  remote  as 
well  as  proximate  benefits  are  to  be  regarded. 
and  what  scale  of  measurement  can  de- 
termine the  future  extent  of  the  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  consequent  consumption 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  it  shall  be- 
come, as  Its  great  founders  confidently 
anticipated,   the   emporium   of   the   West. 

A  work  calculated  to  perpetuate  to  the 
American  people,  and  their  latest  posterity, 
the  blessings  of  peace,  freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendence; objects  which  In  themselves,  can 
have  no  limit  to  their  values,  because,  with- 
out them  all  other  advantages,  public  or 
private,  national  or  Individual,  are  pre- 
c'itIous  and  fleeting:  The  expediency  of  pro- 
viding for  objects  of  such  magnitude  can  be 
b-junded  only  by  the  extent  of  the  public 
resources. 

And  no  provision,  among  the  many  In- 
ternal Improvements  which  solicit  the  favor- 
able counterance  and  pecuniary  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  surpass.  In  this 
tendency,  the  Chesapeake  St  Ohio  Canal. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  minds  of  ccwn- 
niittee  members  the  construction  of  the 
Chesapeake  k  Ohio  Canal  was  of  his- 
toric, in  fact  heroic  stature  in  dimension 
and  importance.  It  was  infused 
throughout  with  promoting  the  national 
interest.     The  committee  report,  how- 


ever, is  specific  in  defining  the  advan- 
tages of  the  canal  to  State  and  local  in- 
terests. At  page  13,  the  following  high- 
ly descriptive  language  is  used  in  this 
regard : 

No  State  of  this  Union;  not  one  of  Its 
many  markets:  no  branch  of  Its  Industry, 
whether  It  speed  the  plough  or  spread  the 
sail,  or  ply,  at  home,  the  shuttle  or  the 
hammer;  whether  its  activity  be  exerted  on 
Iruid  or  the  sea.  to  the  North  or  South,  the 
Ea^t  or  West.  Is  without  an  Interest  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  national  work. 

The  Congress  has  been  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  Chesapeake  li  Ohio  Canal 
since  that  first  comprehensive  report  of 
January  30.  1827.  133  years  ago.  Be- 
tween tlie  18th.  and  25th  Congresses,  a 
period  of  16  years,  a  total  of  52  com- 
mittee reports  and  Executive  communi- 
cations specifically  pertaining  to  the 
Chesapeake  k  Ohio  Canal  were  filed. 

On  Decemt)er  16.  1913.  a  report  by  the 
district  Migineer  to  the  Secretary  of 
War — House  Document  No.  893,  63d 
Congress.  2d  session — estimated  the  to- 
tal indebtedness  of  the  canal  at  $27,- 
166.604.69.  The  bonded  indebtedness 
was  $1,959,500  and  State  liens  made  up 
the  balance.  The  cost  of  initial  cc«i- 
struction.  major  repairs,  improvements, 
and  interest  on  the  company's  indebted- 
ness, thus  totaled  about  $27  million.  Of 
this  amount,  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  provided  $2  mil- 
lion. 

The  historic  econcmic  difficulties  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.  have 
filled  the  records  of  law  courts  and 
newspaper  flies.  Fw  on  July  4,  1828. 
when  the  first  spcule  was  turned  on  the 
canal  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  first  spike  on  the  B.  ft  O.  Railroad 
track  was  driven  at  Baltimore  by 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton.  the  last 
surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  A  marathon  economic 
conflict  between  the  canal  and  the  rail- 
road had  started.  By  February  19,  1830, 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Im- 
provements reported  that  it  was  a  quan- 
dary as  to  which  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  canal  or  the  railroad  should 
cross  the  mountain  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
Its  historic  hesitation  and  wonder  are 
expressed  as  follows: 

The  committee  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  conflict  which  exists  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.;  the  course, 
however,  which  they  have  adopted,  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  explaining  this  dis- 
agreement. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  contemplated  highway  over 
the  Allegany  mountains  will  need  the  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Government;  but 
they  cannot  perceive  any  public  induce- 
ments to  aid  both  a  canal  and  a  railroad. 
The  committee  have  reflected  much  on  the 
interesting  question,  now  in  agitation  In 
England  and  this  country,  namely,  whether 
railroads  are  to  be  preferred  to  canals  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  on  routes  where  there 
are  no  Intermediate  water  communications, 
and  they  rejoice  that  the  experiment  Is  now 
about  to  be  fairly  made. 

The  race  between  the  C.  ft  O.  and  the 
B.  ft  O.  began  on  the  same  day,  July  4, 
1828.  The  railroad  reached  Cumber- 
land in  1842.  The  canal  was  comple'!^ 
and  opened  to  Cumberland  on  October 
10,  1850,  110  years  ago.    In  the  early 
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1900 's,  the  railroad  bought  the  canal. 
On  August  6,  1938,  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
sold  the  canal  to  the  US.  Oovemment 
for  $2  million  in  settlement  of  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corp.  loan.  Since 
1938  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  has  had  the  canal 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Prom  1938  through  the  1959  flscal 
year,  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  restoration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Chesapeake  li  Ohio  Canal 
properties  have  been  in  the  amount  of 
$1,512,961. 

As  previous  speakers  have  described  in 
full,  H.R.  2331  creates  a  National  His- 
torical Park  of  that  165-mile  portion  of 
the  canal  from  Great  Falls  to  Cumber- 
land. The  acreage  requested  to  enlarge 
the  park  area,  mathematically  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  500-foot  additional  additional 
strip  of  land  area  for  the  full  165  miles. 
The  profile  of  the  adjacent  land  is  such 
that  for  40  of  the  total  miles,  the  adja- 
cent 500  feet  is  of  the  same  level  as  the 
canal.  The  remaining  125  miles  has, 
within  500  feet  of  the  canal,  elevations 
from  about  25  feet  to  200  feet  in  the 
mountainous  areas. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  in  section  2, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  scenic  park- 
way of  approximately  25  miles  in  the 
mountainous  western  part  of  the  canal 
area.  The  parkway  would  run  for  its 
whole  course  through  the  Maryland 
Green  Ridge  State  Forest,  adjacent  to 
the  Potomac  River  gorge.  Construction 
of  the  parkway  would  not  begin  until 
Maryland  had  donated  the  100  acres  per 
mile  required  by  Federal  law. 

Careful  consideration  must  at  aU  times 
be  given  to  the  judicious  use  and  de- 
velopment of  federally  owned  lands. 
This  principle  applies  equally  to  con- 
sideration of  Federal  funds  on  the  fed- 
erally owned  C.  Ii  O.  Canal  A  wise  and 
prudent  investment  of  such  fimds  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  contained  in 
H.R.  2331  would  freely  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  my  judgment. 

If  doubts  as  to  this  exist  among  the 
Members,  it  would  seem  proper  to 
hearken  back  to  Report  No.  90  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Canals.  On  January  30.  1827,  at  page 
17,  our  predecessors  there  stated  in  rec- 
c»nmending  Federal  subscription  to 
C.  St  O.  Canal  Co.  stock: 

Subscriptions  to  the  structure  of  canals 
may  be  founded  on  loans,  therefore,  without 
affording  to  posterity  cause  to  complain; 
since  their  benefit  descends  unimpaired  with 
the  debt  they  control,  the  cheap  price  of 
the   countless   blessings  which   they   diffuse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  there  are  three  aspects  contained 
in  the  bill  H.R.  2331.  One  aspect  costs 
nothing  and  would  take  the  165  miles  of 
a  national  historic  relic  and  make  such 
property  a  national  historical  park. 
That  costs  nothing.  If  I  understand 
both  of  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  they 
are  not  against  that  principle.  We  are 
seeking  in  another  section  of  the  bill  to 
increase  the  present  canal  land  area  by 
10,000  acres.  We  are  anxious  to  debate 
the  need  and  justification  of  this  pro- 
posed enlargement  and  accordingly  are 
requesting  a  nile.    Finally,  there   is  a 


third  proposal  to  create  a  scenic  park- 
way for  23  miles.  We  would  like  to 
present  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
justification  for  that  proposal.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  studies  of  the  use  of 
this  particular  canal  during  the  past  12 
years,  and  since  $1,500,000  has  been  au- 
thorized and  spent  since  1938  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  we  are  seek- 
ing to  have  this  wonderful  relic  pre- 
served for  all  time  by  passage  of 
H.R.  2331. 

I  Urge  upon  you  the  granting  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Kir- 
wan  1  has  spoken  of  the  low  production 
rate  in  steel.  In  1957  we  imported  11 
million  tons  of  steel  mill  products.  Last 
year,  1959,  we  imported  4.4  million  tons. 
In  1957  we  exported  5.2  million  tons  of 
steel  mill  products.  Last  year  our  ex- 
ports dropped  to  1.5  million  tons,  a  de- 
cline of  3.7  million  tons  in  2  years. 

Combined,  these  factors  indicate  that 
7  million  tons  of  finished  steel  products 
were  not  produced  in  American  mills,  or 
by  American  labor.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  10  million  tons  of  steel  ingots,  or 
about  11  percent  of  our  1959  production 

Had  this  steef  been  produced  in  this 
Nation,  i:  would  have  provided  employ- 
ment: for  56,000  more  people  in  the  steel 
industry. 

Mr.  ROLLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
to  expedite   the  situation 
time,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio)   there  were — ayes  34.  noes  62. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  qucirum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quorum 
is  present 

The  Doork-^eper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  \t  Arms  wlU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  134,  nays  227,  not  voting  71, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  991 
TBAS— 134 


Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  save 


Asplnall 

Church 

Gallagher 

Ayres 

Coad 

Oannatz 

Baldwin 

Coflln 

Gathlngs 

Barr 

Cohelan 

Oeorge 

Barrett 

Collier 

Glalmo 

Bass.  N.H 

Curtis.  Mo. 

GUbert 

Bass,  Tenn 

Daddarlo 

Granahan 

Bennett,  Fla 

Dent 

Gray 

Bentlejr 

Derwlnskl 

Green,  Pa. 

Berry 

Dlggs 

Oubeer 

Blatnlk 

DlngeU 

Hagen 

Boiling 

Doyle 

Harmon 

Bowles 

Duiskl 

Healey 

Brademas 

Evtns 

Hechler 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Pallon 

Hogan 

BroyhlU 

Farbeteln 

Holland 

Burke,  Mass 

Flynn 

Ikard 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Foley 

J  arm  an 

Casey 

Prledel 

Johnson,  Calif 

OhenoYeth 

PiiJton 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Morris.  N   Mex 

Rouah 

Karsten 

Moulder 

Rutherford 

Karth 

Multer 

Saund 

Keith 

Murphy 

Saylor 

King,  Calif 

Nix 

Shelley 

King.  Utah 

OBrlen.  NY. 

Shipley 

Kowalskl 

OHara,  111 

Stsk 

Lesinskl 

OHara,  Mich 

Slack 

Libonatl 

ONelll 

Smith.  Iowa 

McCormack 

Oliver 

Smith,  Miss. 

McDowell 

Pfost 

Suilivan 

McFall 

Poage 

Teague,  Tex 

McGlnley 

Porter 

Teller 

McSween 

Powell 

Thompson.  N  J 

Madden 

Price 

Thompson.  Tex 

Mahon 

Prokop 

Thorn  berry 

Matthews 

Qule 

Toll 

Merrow 

Qulgley 

Ullman 

Meyer 

Randall 

Vanlk 

Miller.  Clem 

Reuss 

Wampler 

Miller 

Rhodes   Pa 

Watu 

Oeorge  P 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Wler 

Montoya 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Wilson 

Moorhead 

RoRers.  Mass 

Wolf 

Morgan 

Roosevelt 
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Zablockl 

Abbltt 

Flood 

Moore 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

M<J8S 

Adair 

Ford 

Mumma 

Addonlzlo 

Forrester 

Murray 

Alford 

Frazler 

Natcher 

Alger 

Frellnghuysen 

Nelsen 

Allen 

Gary 

Norblad 

Andersen, 

Gavin 

Norrell 

Minn. 

Glenn 

OKonski 

Anderson. 

Goodell 

Osmers 

Mont 

Grant 

Ostertag 

Andrews 

Griffin 

Passman 

Arends 

Grlfflths 

Patman 

Ashley 

Gross 

Pelly 

Ashmore 

Haley 

Perkins 

Auchlncloss 

Halleck 

Phil  bin 

Avery 

Hal  pern 

PUcher 

Barden 

Hardy 

Pillion 

Bates 

HarrU 

Pimie 

Baumhart 

Harrison 

Poff 

Becker 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

Beckworlh 

Hemphill 

Rabant 

Belcher 

Henderson 

Rains 

Bennett.  Mich 

Herlong 

Ray 

Betta 

Hess 

Reece.  Tenn 

Boland 

Hlestand 

Rees.  Kans. 

Bolton 

Hoeven 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

BoRch 

Hoffman,  111 

Riehlman 

Bow 

rJoffman.  Mich 

Riiey 

Boykln 

a.oit 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Bray 

flotteman 

Roberts 

Bree<!lng 

Horan 

Robison 

Brock 

Hoemer 

Rodlno 

Brooks,  La 

Huddles  ton 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Broomfleld 

"rwin 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Brown.  Oa 

.lackson 

Rortenkowskl 

Brown.  Ohio 

•Jennings 

8t  George 

Budge 

Jensen 

Schenck 

Burke  Ky 

Johansen 

Scherer 

Burleson 

Jonas 

Schneebell     ^ 

Cahlll 

Jones.  Ala. 

Schwengel 

Canfleld 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Selden 

Cannon 

K  earns 

Slkes 

Cederberg 

Keogh 

Slier 

Chamberlain 

Kllday 

Simpson 

Chlperfleld 

Kllgore 

Smith.  Calif. 

CI  art 

Klrwan 

Spence 

Colmer 

Kluczynski 

Springer 

Oonte 

Knox 

Steed 

Cock 

Kyi 

Stratton 

Corbett 

lAfore 

Stubbleneld 

Cramer 

I.Ane 

Taber 

Cunningham 

liangen 

Teag\ie.  Calif 

Curt  in 

I.att« 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

l.ever'.ng 

Tollefson 

Dague 

l.lnd.say 

Trimble 

Daniels 

Lipscomb 

Tuck 

Davis,  Ga. 

Loser 

Utt 

Delaney 

McCulloch 

Van  Pelt 

Denton 

McDonough 

Van  Z&ndt 

Derounian 

Mclntire 

Vinson 

Devine 

McMillan 

Walnwright 

Dixon 

Macdonald 

Wallhsuser 

Donohue 

Marhrowlca 

Weaver 

Dooley 

MAck 

Wels 

Dorn.N.Y. 

Magnuson 

Westland 

Dorn.  S.C. 

MallUard 

Wharton 

Dowdy 

Marshall 

Whltten 

Downing 

Mason 

WldnaU 

Dwyer 

May 

Willis 

KUlott,  Pa. 

Michel 

Wlnstead 

Everett 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Wl  throw 

raj>cen 

Mllllken 

Yates 

Felghan 

Mills 

Young 

Penton 

Minshall 

Totinger 

Flno 

Mo«ller 

Pl.sher 

i* 
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Albert 

Fogar  y 

MetcaU 

Alexander 

Poranl 

Mltrhell 

AnfuBo 

Fountain 

Morris,  Okla. 

BaUey 

Green  Greg 

Morrison 

Baker 

Hargli 

OBrten.  HI. 

Baring 

Heber: 

Preston 

Barry 

Holin.ld 

Rooney 

Blltch 

Hull 

Santangelo 

Boggs 

Inouy; 

Scott 

Bt)iiner 

Johns Dn,  Colo. 

Sheppard 

Brewster 

Judd 

Short 

Brown.  Mo 

Kasem 

Smith,  Kans. 

Buckley 

Ka«te  imeler 

Smith.  Va. 

Burdlck 

Kee 

Staggers 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Kelly 

Taylor 

Carnahan 

KUbu-n 

Thomas 

Celler 

K'.tch  n 

Thompson .  t* 

Chelf 

Laird 

Udall 

Cooley 

Landrom 

Walter 

Davis,  Tenn 

Lankf  jrd 

WhUener 

Dawson 

Leiincu 

Williams 

Durham 

McOo  /em 

Wright 

Elmondson 

Martin 

Zelenko 

Elliott,  Als 

Meadrr 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr    Hubert  with  Mr    Barry 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr  Taylor 

Mr  Preston  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr   Morrison  with  Mr   Judd. 

Mr    McOovern   with   Mr    Bnker 

Mr   Dawson  with  Hr   Smith  of  Kansas 

Mr   Brewster  with  ]Ai.  Short. 

Mr   Kitchln  with  \:t.  Meader 

Mr   Lennon  with  Wr   Kilbum. 

Mr  Cooley  with  Mr  Laird. 

Mr  Scott  with  Mr   Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PALLON,  Ml .  LESINSKI,  and  Mr. 
BURKE  of  Massaciiusetts  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GAVIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armomiced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


PROGRAM  FX5R  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  THE  WEEK 
OP  MAY  23 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
tAken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  Uie  majority  leader  concern- 
ing the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
the  balance  of  this  week,  and  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  are  two 
bills  I  should  like  lo  dispose  of  today; 
H.R.  6851.  authorizuig  the  establishment 
of  a  national  histor  c  site  at  Bent's  Old 
Port  in  Colorado  wh  ich  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  will  call  up  as 
the  next  order  of  business  or  after  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills] 
has  disposed  of  some  matters.  The  other 
bill  is  H.R.  8226.  to  ,idd  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  ol  Florida. 

If  those  two  bills  are  disposed  of  as 
intended,  we  shall  i;o  over  until  Mon- 
day. It  looks  as  though  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  those  two  bills  today, 
as  contemplated. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Ivlay  I  say  that  so 
far  as  I  know  they  can  be  disposed  of 
today. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Notice  I  say,  as 
contemplated. 
Mr,  HALLECK,  I  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Monday  is  Dis- 
trict Day,  but  I  understand  there  is  no 
business  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee. 

Then  there  is  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  for  1961. 

On  Tuesday,  Kentucky  and  Florida 
have  primaries.  There  will  be  two  bills 
taken  up  on  that  day,  H.R.  10572  per- 
taining to  Agriculture,  Forests.  National 
Administration;  and  H.R.  11761,  Parm- 
er's Home  Administration. 

Wednesday  is  Calendar  Wednesday. 
Unless  a  rule  is  reported  out,  I  under- 
stand Calendar  Wedne.sday  will  be  exer- 
cised in  connection  with  the  School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1960,  H.R. 
10128. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Might  I  Inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  on  that  point, 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  ask  at 
this  time  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  next  week? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  No.  As  I  have 
said  heretofore,  if  any  Member,  no  mat- 
ter on  what  side,  tells  me  that  he  would 
object  to  the  request,  I  would  not  put 
that  Member  in  the  position  to  have  to 
object.  If  any  Member  tells  me  they 
would  like  to  exercise  Calendar  Wednes- 
day and  would  not  want  me  to  make 
a  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
that,  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  that  Member  in 
view  of  the  relationship  of  the  majority 
leader  with  each  and  every  Member  of 
the  House,  always  endeavoring  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  p>ossible,  I  would  not 
make  such  a  unanimous  consent  request. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  it,  as 
it  is  listed  here,  if  a  rule  is  not  granted 
and  if  Calendar  Wednesday  is  not  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  the  purpose  to  call  up 
the  School  Construction  Assistance  Act 
on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  do  so.  If  a  rule  is  rep>orted  out, 
I  will  program  it  for  Wednesday.  Again, 
in  that  connection,  I  would  want  to  dis- 
cuss that  further,  but  I  will  program  it 
for  Wednesday  if  a  rule  is  reported  out, 
so  far  as  the  legislative  program  for  next 
week  is  concerned. 

Tlie  program  for  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  is  as  follows; 

S.  2130.  the  bill  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Japan.  I 
understand  that  relates  to  the  Bonin  Is- 
lands. 

H.R.  1157,  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

There  are  primaries  in  North  Carolina 
on  Saturday  next,  and  I  might  say  there 
is  a  State  convention  in  North  Carolina 
today. 

The  reason  I  use  the  words  "intended" 
or  "contemplated"  is  I  had  that  in  mind. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Memorial  Day  comes  along  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  can  the  majority  leader 
give  us  any  information  as  to  what  the 
situation  might  be  here  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  with  their  coop>eration, 
there  will  be  no  rollcalls  on  that  day. 


I  do  not  want  to  commit  myself  as  to 
adjourning  over  now,  but  my  mind  is 
open  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
is  very  fair  as  he  always  is. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  always  my 
purpose  to  give  Members  their  day  in 
court  and  if  some  of  the  minor  bills 
could  be  brought  up  and  gotten  out  of 
the  way.  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Members  because,  as  we  all  know,  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  session  some  of  tl^Toills 
are  going  to  be  lost.  Yet,  these  bills  are 
important  to  individual  Members  and  I 
like  to  give  all  Members  their  day  in 
court.  Perhaps  I  may  be  overemphasiz- 
ing this,  but  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  a 
very  solemn  trust  and  that  is  why 
Members  can  make  their  appointments 
and  we  will  protect  them  on  May  30. 
As  I  said,  my  mind  is  open  about  ad- 
journing over,  yet  if  there  are  some  bills 
that  we  might  dispose  of  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  legislative  day,  that 
might  be  done,  but  as  I  say.  I  do  not 
commit  myself  to  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Subsequent  to 
the  above  announcements,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  request  to  reassign  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  for  1961 
from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  which  I  have 
done.  After  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  and  other  inter- 
ested Members,  the  program  for  the  week 
of  May  23.  1960,  is  as  follows: 

Monday:  District  Day — No  business:  S. 
2130,  payment  to  Japan;  H.R.  1157.  de- 
velopment of  Ryukyu  Islands;  H.R.  6851, 
Colorado,  Bent's  Old  Port  Historic  Site; 
H.R.  8226,  Florida,  Castillo  De  San  Mar- 
cos National  Park. 

Tuesday:  Kentucky  and  Florida  have 
primaries;  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  1961. 

Any  roll  call  votes  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday:  H.R.  10128,  School  Construc- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1960;  H.R.  10572, 
Agriculture,  Forests.  National  Adminis- 
tration; H.R.  11761.  Parmer's  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

North  Carolina  primary  on  Saturday. 
Any    further    program    will    be    an- 
nounced later.    Conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time. 


AMENDING  SECTION  170  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP 
1954 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (HJl.  6779)  to  amend 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954 — relating  to  tlie  unlimited  de- 
duction for  charitable  contributions  for 
certain  individuals — with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  all  after  "follow- 
ing:" over  to  and  Including  "years."  In  Une 
9  on  page  2  and  Insert :  "  'Per  purposes  of  this 
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■ubparagrapb,  In  the  case  of  taxable  yean 
ending  before  January  1,  1961,  wltbln  sucli 
10  preceding  taxable  years.  If  the  stun  of  the 
cliarltable  contributions  and  the  Incoiae 
taxes  paid  during  ihe  taxable  years  In  any 
period  of  two  consecutive  taxable  years  ex- 
ceeds 90  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  incomes  (as  so  computed)  for  such 
two  consecutive  taxable  yetu-s,  and  If  the 
sum  of  the  charitable  contributions  and  the 
Income  tax  so  paid  d\iriag  each  such  con- 
secutive taxable  year  exceeds  75  f)ercent  of 
the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  (as  so  com- 
puted) for  such  year,  the  90  percent  test 
shall  be  considered  satisfied  with  respect  to 
both  such  consecutive  taxable  years;  but  no 
taxable  year  shall  be  Included  In  more  than 
one  period  of  two  consecutive  taxable  years 
and  not  more  than  two  i)erlod8  of  two  con- 
secutive taxable  years  w.thln  such  10  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  shall  be  taken  Into 
account.'  " 

Page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "1959"  and 
Insert  "1960". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  wa.s  this  bill  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  committee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee.  It 
was  passed  last  year.  What  we  are  con- 
sidering now  are  some  amendments  of 
the  other  body,  which  I  must  frankly 
admit  tighten  up  the  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  and  tighten  the  application 
of  it.  They  are  entirely  acceptable  to 
those  who  are  In  favor  of  the  bill  and 
to  the  Treasury  and  to  our  staff  insofar 
as  the  technicalities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pres- 
ent law,  an  individual  is  entitled  to  an 
unlimited  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions if,  in  the  current  year  and  in 
8  out  of  the  10  preceding  years,  he  has 
given  90  percent  of  his  income  to  charity 
or  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
form  of  income  taxes.  However,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  taxpayers  did  not  qualify  for 
this  unlimited  charitable  contributions 
deduction  even  though  in  8  out  of  the  last 
10  years  more  than  75  percent  of  their 
income  went  to  charities  or  for  taxes  and 
even  though  the  90-percent  test  would 
have  been  met  if  it  had  been  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  charitable 
contributions  and  taxes  paid  in  2 -year 
periods  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  90- 
percent  test  was  to  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  met  for  any  2  consecutive  years 
in  the  10-year  period  preceding  the  cur- 
rent year  If  the  total  of  the  charitable 
contributions  and  taxes  for  such  2-year 
period  met  the  90-percent  test.  However, 
in  order  to  qualify  under  the  House  bill. 
the  Individual's  charitable  contributions 
and  taxes  in  each  of  the  2  years  had  to 
represent  75  percent  of  his  taxable  in- 
come and  no  one  year  could  be  included 
in  more  than  one  2 -year  period. 


As  imen<ied  by  the  Senate,  no  more 
than  trwo  p<»rlods  of  2  consecutive  years 
may  be  takun  into  account  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  90-;3en;ent  test  has  been 
satisfied  in  8  out  of  the  10  preceding 
years.  Thf  Senate  also  amended  the 
House  bill  to  provide  that  the  period  to 
which  the  bill  applies  and  within  which 
the  averaging  device  may  be  employed  is 
limited  to  Uie  10-year  period  ending  be- 
fore January  1,  1961.  Accordingly,  un- 
der the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
this  aferaging  device  will  not  become  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  tax  law.  How- 
ever, it  is  i)ermissible  for  taxpayers  to 
qualify  for  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution dtduction  in  the  current  and 
future  year;  by  averaging  income  and 
contributior.s  and  taxes  in  years  prior  to 
January  1.  1961.  Furthermore,  although 
the  bill  appl.es  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1956.  a  taxpayer  wiU 
be  pennittel  to  average  two  periods  of 
2  consecutive  years  whether  such  2 -year 
period  occurred  prior  to  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1956.  so  long  as  those  years  come 
within  the  10-year  period  ending  before 
January  1,  1961.  Finally,  because  of  the 
passage  of  t.me  since  the  bill  was  acted 
upon  by  the  House,  the  Senate  amended 
the  effective  date  provision  to  provide 
that  althou{;h  the  bill  will  continue  to 
apply  to  ta.xable  years  beginning  after 
December  31 ,  1956,  no  credit  or  refunds 
are  to  be  pa.d  as  a  result  of  this  bill  for 
any  years  beginning  before  January  1, 
1960. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  existing 
law  permits  a  charitable  contribution  de- 
duction to  an  Individual  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income. 
The  limitation  is  30  percent  In  the  case 
of  contributions  to  churches,  schools. 
colleges,  and  hospitals.  Existing  law 
contains  a  provision  for  the  deduction  of 
unlimited  charitable  contributions  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  In  general, 
to  be  eligible  for  the  unlimited  deduction. 
a  taxpayer  must  be  able  to  establish  that 
in  the  current  taxable  year  and  in  8  out 
of  10  precedng  years  he  has  given  90 
percent  of  hl>  taxable  Income  to  charity 
or  to  the  Fixleral  Government  in  the 
form  of  Income  taxes. 

The  bill  bofore  us  today.  H.R.  6779. 
pertains  to  this  requirement  Involving  a 
pattern  of  giving  in  8  out  of  10  years. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  90- 
percent  test  v;as  to  be  considered  a.s  met 
for  any  2  con^ ecutive  years  In  the  10-year 
period  preceding  the  taxable  year  If  the 
total  of  the  charitable  contributions  and 
taxes  for  the  2-year  period  met  the  90- 
percent  test.  The  House  bill  contained 
a  further  safeguard  by  requiring  that  in 
each  of  the  2  consecutive  years  the  char- 
itable contributions  and  taxes  had  to 
represent  75  jjercent  of  the  taxable  in- 
come and  no  i)ne  year  could  be  included 
in  more  than  one  2-year  period. 

The  Senate  in  acting  on  this  legisla- 
tion amended  the  bill  as  follows:  First. 
only  two  periods  of  2  consecutive  yars 
may  be  taken  ;nto  account  In  qualifying; 
second,  the  applicable  period  in  which 
the  averaging  device  Is  available  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  10-7ear  period  ending  before 
January  1,  1961 :  third,  a  clerical  amend- 
ment clarifying  the  definition  "taxable 


income";  and  fcurth.  amendment  to  the 
efTective  date  t; revision  so  that  no  re- 
funds or  credits  are  to  be  paid  as  a  result 
of  enactment  of  the  b*U  for  any  years 
beginning  before  January  1.  1960. 

M.'-  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  these 
amendments  approved  by  the  Senate 
should  be  accepied  by  the  House. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN WEAPONS 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.;cnt  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H  R.  4029)  to 
amend  the  Int(!mal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  elimina'-.e  the  proration  of  the 
occupational  ta>:  on  persons  dealing  in 
machineguns  and  certain  other  fire- 
arms, to  reduce  occupation  and  transfer 
taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the 
transferor  and  transferee  jointly  liable 
for  the  transfer  tax  on  flrearm.s.  and  to 
make  certain  chjtnges  in  the  definition  of 
a  firearm,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk  read   the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  ••1959"  and  Insert 
■■I960". 

The  SPE.'^KEFL  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  re<:onslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  I^seaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall,  this 
bill  amends  the  special  excise  tax  pro- 
visions in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  short-barreled  firearms,  ma- 
chineguns and  the  so-called  any  other 
weapon  category-. 

The  Senate  amendment  merely 
changes  the  efTe<tlve  date  with  respect 
to  the  changes  In  the  occupational  tax 
rates  from  June  30.  1959,  to  June  30. 
1960.  so  as  to  make  the  application  pros- 
pective. The  b.ll  passed  the  House 
unanimously  la.st  year,  and  the  Senat^^ 
Eimendment  was  necessitated  simply  by 
the  pa.s.sage  of  time 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Spe.iker,  the  House 
passed  version  of  H.R  4029  amended  the 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  were  developed  from  the  National 
Firearms  Act  so  a^  to  facilitate  control 
of  weapons  used  for  Illegal  purposes.  In 
es.sence.  the  legislation  seeks  to  make  It 
more  difficult  for  criminal  elements  In 
our  society  to  obtain  weapons.  The 
Senate  In  acting  on  this  bill  Included  an 
amendment  having  to  do  with  the  ef- 
fective date  of  changes  in  the  occupa- 
tional tax  rates  applicable  to  certain 
types  of  weapons  covered  in  the  bill. 
This  is  a  technical  amendment  made 
necessary  by  the  i)assage  of  time  since 
the  bill  was  approved  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  L'  appropriate  that  the 
House  has  acted  to  approve  the  Senate 
amendment. 
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CREDITS  AGAINST  THE  UNEMPLOY- 
MEST   TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  S;)eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  6^.82)  relating  to  the 
credits  against  the  anemployment  tax 
in  the  case  of  merged  corporations,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendiaents. 

The  Clerk  read  the  '.Itle  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  edi  after  line  6  over  to 
and  Including  line   14  oi   page  2  and  Insert: 

■■(d)  SuccBssoK  Kmplctek. — Subject  to  the 
limits  provided  by  subsection  (c),  if — 

■■(1)  an  employer  acquires  during  ..ny  cal- 
endar year  substantially  all  the  property  used 
In  a  trade  or  business  cf  another  person,  or 
used  In  a  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  such  other  person,  and  Immediately 
after  the  acquisition  employs  In  his  trade  or 
business  one  or  more  Individuals  who  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  acquisition  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  or  bi  siness  of  such  other 
person,  and 

'■(2)  such  other  persor.  Is  not  an  employer 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  acquisi- 
tion takes  place. 

then,  for  the  calendar  y»  ar  In  which  the  ac- 
quisition takes  place,  n  addition  to  the 
credits  allowed  under  Bul section  (a)  and  (b). 
such  employer  may  cre.llt  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  3301  for  such  year  an 
.•unount  equal  to  the  creJlU  which  (without 
regard  t-o  subsection  (c)  )  would  have  been 
allowable  to  such  other  person  under  sub- 
sections la)  and  (b)  anc  this  sutwectlon  for 
such  year.  If  such  othtr  person  had  been 
an  employer,  with  respect  to  remuneration 
subject  to  contributions  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  a  State  paid 
by  such  other  person  U>  the  individual  or 
individuals  defcrlbed  In  r^ragrsph  (1)' 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  thp  credits  ngn  njt  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  In  the  ca.ie  cf  certnin  succeasor 
employers.  ' 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Sp<  aker,  as  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  will  recell.  under  present 
law  contributions  made  by  employers  to 
State  unemployment  funds  may  be 
claimed  as  a  credit  against  the  3-percent 
Federal  unemployment  tax  Ordinarily, 
since  wages  paid  by  a  predecessor  em- 
ployer are  deemed  to  l-e  paid  by  a  suc- 
cessor with  respect  to  the  calendar  y*ar 
in  which  the  successor  succeeded  to  the 
basiness,  the  successor  employer  Is  en- 
titled to  a  credit  agf.lnst  its  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  State  unemploy- 
ment taxes  paid  by  its  piedecejisor 
However,  in  some  situa'Jons.  although  a 
predecessor  has  been  considered  an  em- 
ployer for  State  unemployment  tax  pur- 
poses, it  has  not  been  considered  an  em- 
ployer for  Federal  unemployment  tax 
puiposes.  In  these  situations,  the  suc- 
ces-sor  has  been  denied  a  credit  against 
its  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the 
State  unemployment  Uixes  paid  by  Its 
predecessor  and  has  been  unjustly  taxed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R  6482  cor- 
rected this  situation  vhere  there  has 
been  a  statutory  merger  or  consolidation 
of  corporations  However,  the  House  bill 
did  not  take  care  of  similar  situations 
involving  unincorporated  businesses. 

As  amended  by  the  Senate,  the  relief 
provided  under  the  House  bill  would  be 
extended  to  situations  Ir  which  any  em- 


ployer acquires  substantially  all  the 
propeity  used  in  the  trade  or  business,  or 
ir  a  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  business, 
of  another  person  and  continues  to  em- 
ploy some  or  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
other  person.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
successor  will  be  entitled  to  a  credit  for 
State  unemployment  taxes  paid  by  the 
predecessor  employer  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  predecessor  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  an  employer  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

The  amendments  contained  in  H.R. 
6482  will  apply  to  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  1950.  Since  the  effective  date 
provision  does  not  refer  to  a  period  of 
limitations  for  claiming  credit  or  refund, 
no  refunds  or  credits  will  be  allowed 
where  the  calendar  year  involved  is  closed 
by  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tiorLs. 

Mr.  MASON  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R  6482 
pertains  to  the  unemployment  tax  im- 
posed under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  legislation  would  remove  an  inequity 
involvod  in  the  availabihty  of  the  credit 
against  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
for  contributions  to  State  unemployment 
funds. 

The  legislation  as  it  passed  the  House 
was  specifically  applicable  to  incorpo- 
rated taxpayers.  The  Senate  has 
amended  the  bill  to  make  the  provisions 
applicable  to  unincorporated  businesses 
as  well  as  corporations.  I  have  joined 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  support- 
ing the  House  approval  of  this  Senate 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments   were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TEMPORARY   TARIFF  TREATMENT 
OF  CHICORY 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'HR  9308  >  to  extend  for 
3  yeans  the  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports 
of  crude  chicoiT  and  the  reduction  In 
duty  on  ground  chicory,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  ■That  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  suspend  for  two  years  the 
duty  on  crude  chicory  and  t<i  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  It  relates  to  chicory", 
approved  April  16,  1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat. 
87;  19  U.8.C.  1001.  par  776  and  note;  Public 
Law  86-441).  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  July  16.  i960  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'June  30.  1963  '  ■' 

Amend  the  title  so  tis  to  read;  ■■An  Act  to 
extend  until  June  30,  1963,  the  suspension  of 
dMty  on  Imports  of  crude  chicory  and  the 
reduction  In  duty  on  ground  chicory. '■ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall,  as  It  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  H.R,  9308 
provided    for    the    continuation    for    a 


period  of  3  years  of  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  crude  chicory — except 
endive — and  for  the  continuation  for  the 
same  period  of  the  statutory  rate  of  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  for  chicory,  ground 
or  otherwise  prepared.  Under  the  House 
bill  the  termination  date  of  April  16, 
1963.  was  provided. 

The  Members  will  further  recall  that, 
since  the  original  passage  of  this  bill,  a 
Senate  amendment  to  another  bill— H.R. 
9307 — was  accepted  by  the  House,  pro- 
viding a  90-day  continuation,  from  April 
18.  I960,  to  July  16.  1960.  of  the  existing 
duty  treatment  on  chicory,  in  order  to 
give  the  Senate  adequate  time  for  fur- 
ther study  of  the  situation  before  acting 
on  the  3-year  extension. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill,  which  provides  for  a  termination 
date  of  June  30,  1963,  instead  of  April 
16,  1963.  takes  into  account  the  previous- 
ly enacted  90-day  extension  and  makes 
the  termination  date  coincide  with  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9308 
pertains  to  the  tariff  status  applicable 
to  crude  and  ground  chicory.  The 
House-passed  version  of  this  legislation 
would  have  continued  until  the  close  of 
April  16,  1963,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory — not  Including  endive — 
and  would  have  continued  for  the  same 
period  the  statutory  rate  of  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound  on  ground  chicory  or 
chicory  that  is  otherwise  prepared.  The 
Senate  has  amended  the  House-passed 
bill  so  that  the  suspension  and  reduction 
with  respect  to  the  duty  would  continue 
until  the  close  of  June  30, 1963. 

The  membership  of  the  House  will  re- 
call that  the  Congress  has  recently  ap- 
proved a  continuation  of  the  existing 
tariff  treatment  through  June  16,  1960. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  the  House  should 
concur  in  this  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAiCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUSPENSION  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN      SHOE      LATHES      AND 

CASEIN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk  un- 
animous consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9862)  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used 
for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last 
finishing,  with  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreed  votes  of 
the  two  Houses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  [After  a  pause,]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mr,  Mn,Ls,  Mr.  Forand,  Mr. 
Kino  of  California,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnis  of  Wisconsin. 
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ZROOMX  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DISCHAROEB  OF  INDEBTED- 
NESS OF  RAILROAD  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mk  un- 
animous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  {KH.  11405)  to 
IM'oylde  for  the  treatment  of  Income  from 
discharge  of  indebtedness  of  a  railroad 
corporation  in  a  receivership  proceed- 
ing or  in  a  proceeding  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  205). 
eommenced  before  January  1.  1960, 
which  was  imanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Cleric  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiMn  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlea  in  Congress  assembU^d,  That  mc- 
tlon  108(b)  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ot  1964  (renting  to  Income  of  a  rallroful  cor- 
poration from  dlacbarge  of  Indebtedness)  Is 
hweby  amended  to  read  as  f ollowa : 

"(b)  Railroad  Corporations. — No  amount 
•hall  be  Included  In  gross  Income  by  reason 
of  the  discharge,  cancellation,  or  modlflca- 
ttoix.  in  whcde  or  In  pcu^.  within  the  taxable 
year,  ot  any  Indebtedness  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration, as  defined  In  section  77(m)  of  the 
Baclmiptcy  Act  (11  D.S.C.  20S(m)),  If  such 
discharge,  camcellation,  or  modification  Is 
effected  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  court — 

"(A)  in  a  receivership  proceeding,  or 

"(B)  In  a  proceeding  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act, 

commenoed  before  January  1.  IMO.  In  such 
eases,  the  amoiint  ot  any  income  of  the  tax- 
payer attributable  to  any  unamortized  pre- 
mium (computed  as  of  the  flrat  day  of  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  discharge  oc- 
e\irred  with  respect  to  such  Indebtedness 
shall  not  be  Included  In  gross  Income,  and 
the  axxMunt  at  the  deduction  attributable 
to  any  un&mortlaed  discount  (computed  as 
of  the  first  day  of  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  discharge  occurred)  with  respect  to 
such  indebtedness  shall  not  b«  allowed  as 
a  deduction.  Subeectlon  (a)  ot  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  dis- 
charge of  Indebtedness  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies." 

SEC.  2.    DTECnVX  OATX. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
tpply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  19S9,  but  only  with  respect  to  dis- 
charges occurring  after  auch  date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  "That"  insert:  "(a)". 

Page  a,  line  U.  strike  out  "occxuTed"  and 
Insert:  "occurred)". 

Page  a,  strike  out  lines  20  through  23,  and 
insert: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  19M,  but  only  with  respect  to 
discharges  occurring  after  such  date. 

"Sk.  a.  Section  97  of  the  Technical 
AmandBMnta  Aet  of  1958  (96  U.S.C.,  see.  162 
note:  73  SUt.  1873) ,  relating  to  deductlbUlty 
ot  accrued  vacation  pay,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'January  1,  1981.'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'January  1,  1983.'." 

Amend  the  Utle  eo  m  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  inooaie  from 
dlaoharfi  ot  ladabtednaaa  or  a  railroad  oor- 
poratlon  In  a  reoelv«r«hlp  proceeding  or  in 
a  proceeding  under  sect4on  77  of  tlie  Bank- 


ruptcy  Act   oommenced   before   January    1, 
1960,  and  fOr  other  purpoees." 

Mr.  MIliLS.  Idr.  Speaker,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
H.R.  11406  makes  two  changes  In  exist- 
ing law.  Both  or'  these  changes  relate  to 
the  continuation  of  provisions  which 
previously  have  ^aeen  in  effect. 

First,  present  law  provides  that  the 
discharge  of  Indebtedness  of  a  railroad 
corporation  In  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1.  1958,  is  not  to  result 
In  taxable  Income  for  the  railroad  if  the 
discharge  occuned  as  the  result  of  a 
court  order  In  a  receivership  proceeding, 
or  In  a  proceeding  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The  bill  continues 
the  application  of  this  provision  to  dis- 
charges alter  De<ember  31, 1959,  but  only 
if  the  court  proceeding  Involved  com- 
menced before  January  1.  1960. 

Second.  Congress  in  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958  provided  that 
a  deduction  for  .iccrued  vacation  pay  is 
not  to  bo  denie<l  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  before  January  1.  1961,  solely  be- 
cause the  liability  for  it  to  a  specific  per- 
son has  not  been  fixed  or  because  the  lia- 
bility for  It  to  each  Individual  cannot  be 
computed  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
However,  for  the  corporation  to  obtain 
the  deduction  tie  employee  must  have 
performed  the  qualifying  service  neces- 
sary under  a  plan  or  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  Tacatio:is  with  pay  to  qualified 
employees.  The  bill  extends  this  same 
treatment  to  deductions  for  taxable 
years  ending  bef:>re  January  1,  1963. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  It  doe?  not  object  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  which  was  Introduced 
by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Representative  A.  S.  Herlonc. 
Jr. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  In  recommending  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
HJl.  11403,  make.'*  two  changes  in  exist- 
ing law,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  provisions  which  previously 
have  been  In  effect. 

The  first  of  these  changes  pertains  to 
the  discharge  of  ndebtedness  of  a  rail- 
road corporation  and  would  provide  that 
such  a  discharge  will  not  result  In  tax- 
able Income  for  the  railroad  If  the  dis- 
charge occurs  after  December  31.  1959, 
but  only  if  the  court  proceeding  Involved 
commenced  before  January  1,  i960. 

The  second  change  pertains  to  the  al- 
lowed de(Juctlon  for  accrued  vacation 
pay  and  extends  the  present  treatment 
to  deductions  for  taxable  years  ending 
before  January  1,  :.963. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  In  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion to  th9  House  and  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  House  she  uld  have  given  the  bill 
Its  approval. 

The  SPHAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  am<3ndment8. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  11748>  to 
continue  until  the  clc«e  of  June  30,  1961, 
the  suspension  of  duUes  on  metal  scrap, 
and  for  other  purpoees,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  th?  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo^^'s: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  tie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
first  sentence  of  secUon  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (PubUt  Law  869.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress),  is  hereby  unended  by  striking 
out  "June  SO,  1960"  (Jid  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1961":  Provided.  That  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  lead  scrap,  lead  alloy 
scrap,  antlmonlal  lead  scrap,  scrap  battery 
lead  or  plates,  zinc  scrap,  or  zinc  alloy  scriip, 
or  to  any  form  of  tun^ten  scrap,  tungsten 
carbide  scrap,  or  tungsten  alloy  scrap;  or  to 
articles  of  lead,  lead  alloy,  antlmonlal  lead, 
zinc,  or  Bine  alloy,  or  to  articles  of  tungsten, 
tungsten  carbide,  or  tungsten  alloy,  im- 
ported for  remaniifacture  by  melting. 

Sec.  2  This  Act  shiUl  not  apply  to  any 
article  provided  for  In  section  4541  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  11748,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  (IJommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honoi-able  Thaddeus  Ma- 
cHROwicz,  Is  to  continue  for  1  year,  from 
the  close  of  June  30,  I960,  to  the  close  of 
June  30,  1961,  the  susijenslon  of  duties  on 
metal  scrap.  Under  the  bill,  the  proviso 
of  existing  law  that  the  .suspension  shall 
not  apply  to  lead  scrap,  lead  alloy  scrap, 
antlmonlal  lead  scrap  scrap  battery  lead 
or  plates,  zinc  scrap,  or  zinc  alloy  scrap, 
or  to  any  form  of  tur.gsten  scrap,  tung- 
sten carbide  scrap,  or  tungsten  alloy 
scrap,  or  to  articles  of  lead,  lead  alloy, 
antimonial  lead,  zinc,  or  zinc  alloy,  or  to 
articles  of  tungsten,  tungsten  carbide,  or 
tungsten  alloy,  imported  tor  remanufac- 
ture  by  melting,  would  be  retained.  The 
bill  also  continues  the  existing  provision 
that  the  suspension  shall  not  apply  to 
any  article  provided  .for  in  section  4541 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  re- 
lating to  copper-bearing  ores  and  con- 
centrates and  articles  o!  which  copper  is 
a  component  material 

Favorable  reports  were  received  on 
this  legislation  from  the  Departments 
of  the  Treasury,  State,  Interior,  Defense. 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfUce  of  Civil  and  Defense 
MobUizailon,  as  well  lu  an  Informative 
report  from  tlie  US.  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
unanimous  in  recommending  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11748,  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Committ«je  on  Ways  and  Mean*, 
provides  for  the  contiJiuatlon  to  July  1. 
1961,  of  the  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain metal  scrap.  During  its  conaidera- 
tlon  of  this  legislation  the  committee  re- 
ceived no  Indication  of  any  opposition  to 
the   bill.     Favorable   departmental   re- 
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ports  were  received  f ran  Tr«isury,  State. 
Interior.  Defense,  Comnerce,  and  Labor. 
A  favorable  report  was  also  received 
from  the  OfBce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization and  an  Informative  report  was 
received  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  havi  Joined  with  the 
conunittee  chairman  in  urging  the 
House  approval  of  thti  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordere<l  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  ^vas  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  e  motion  to  recon- 
.sidor  was  laid  on  the  tt.ble. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Spraker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason]  and  the  authors  of 
the  various  bills,  if  they  so  desire,  and  I. 
have  permission  to  extend  our  remarks  In 
connection  with  the  Senate  amendments 
and  also  the  bills  that  were  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objectldn. 


BENT'S  OLD  PORT  ^'EAR  LA  JUNTA, 
COLO. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  B4i .  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6851  ■  authorizinp  the 
establishment  of  a  national  historic  site 
at  Bent's  Old  Port  neir  La  Junta.  Colo. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Ho'ise  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  U  lion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  HH  6851.  with  Mr. 
EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  >iae  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.se  it.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  ditpensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  nder  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  LMr.  AspinallI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Saylor]  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutef. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  L-  a  comparatively 
small  bill.  It  is  true  that  it  does  have 
for  its  purpose  the  authorizing  of  a  small 
historical  site  in  tlie  southeastern  part 
of  Colorado.  I  shall  ask  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Jie  southeastern 
district  of  Colorado  [Mr.  Chenov^'ethj, 
to  explain  the  bill  in  d  itall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Bent'  i  Old  Port,  which 
is  the  subject  matter  cf  this  legislation, 
was  one  of  the  great  ceitei's  of  fur  trad- 
ing during  the  height  of  Its  activity  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  played  a 
unique  part  in  pioneer  settlement  of  the 
Southwest.  The  Board,  established  by 
act  of  Congress,  to  advise  on  national 
parks,  historic  sites,  buildings,  and  mon- 
uments, has  stated  that  Benfs  Old  Port 
has  exceptional  value  x)  commemorate 
and  illustrate  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  State  of  ColoradC'  at  present  owns 
5  acres  of  land  containing  the  actual 
site  of  the  fort.  This  land  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Historical  Society 
This  small  area,  hower  jr,  Is  inadequate 
to  conserve  the  hlstortt  setting  and  al- 


low proper  Interpretation  of  the  fort  to 
the  visiting  public. 

H.R.  6851  directs  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  Bent's  Old  Port 
as  a  national  historic  site.  This  is  not 
an  expensive  project.  Land  acquisition 
cost  Is  estimated  at  $46,240.  The  5-acre 
tract  owned  by  the  State,  it  is  vmder- 
stood,  will  be  donated. 

An  excellent  report  of  the  National 
Park  Service  demonstrating  the  suit- 
ability of  this  site  for  addition  to  the 
national  park  system  is  In  the  committee 
file  and  I  welcome  any  of  my  colleagues 
to  examine  it. 

A  bi-ief  history  of  Bent's  Old  Port 
starts  with  the  year  1821,  the  year  in 
which  Mexico  became  independent  from 
Spain.  American  merchants  opened 
trade  relations  at  Santa  Pe  in  what  is 
now  New  Mexico  In  1829,  Charles  and 
William  Bent,  fur  traders,  entered  busi- 
ness at  SanU  Fe.  In  1833-34.  the  St. 
Vrain  Co.  completed  Bent's  Old  Port  on 
the  Arkansas  River  as  a  center  of  opera- 
tions for  both  the  business  of  the  Santa 
Fe  7  rail  and  the  Indian  trade.  In  1836, 
the  fort  served  as  the  base  of  operations 
for  John  FYemont's  third  expedition  and 
the  fort  became  headquarters  for  the 
Upper  Platte  and  Arkansas  Indian 
Agency.  After  serving  as  a  depot  for 
U.S.  Army  supplies  during  the  Mexican 
War,  the  old  fort  was  abandoned  in 
1849  Reopened  in  1861,  it  served  as  a 
stage  station  for  the  Barlow-Sanderson 
Overland  Stage,  Mail,  ft  Express  Co. 

In  1926.  a  5-acre  site  was  acquired  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion of  La  JunU,  Colo.  Then  In  1924, 
the  State  historical  society  acquired  the 
site  and  subsequently  partially  excavated 
the  remains  of  the  old  buildings. 

Located  on  State  Highway  194,  Just  off 
US  Highway  50,  I  am  sure  that  the  old 
fort,  as  It  is  proposed  to  be  restored, 
will  be  a  very  popular  and  Instructive 
attraction.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill 
With  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Cheno- 
weth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  tharik  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado fMr.  AspiNALLl  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, for  his  very  fine  presentation  and 
excellent  statement  on  this  bill,  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  Bent's 
Old  Fort  as  a  national  historic  site.  I 
sun  happy  to  be  the  author  of  this  bill 
and  I  hope  It  will  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  House. 

This  site  at  Bent's  Old  Port  is  located, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ASPINALL  1  mentioned,  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Colorado,  In  Otero  County, 
on  the  Arkansas  River  between  La  Junta 
and  Las  Animas. 

I  feel  that  Bent's  Port  has  national 
significance  and  should  be  designated  as 
a  national  historic  site.  This  fort  was 
located  on  the  old  Santa  Pc  Trail  which 
extended  from  St  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  Santa 
Pe,  N.  Mex ,  and  played  such  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  the  development  of  our  great 
Southwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  favorable  re- 
port on  this  bill  from  the  Department  of 


the  Interior.  The  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments  has  approved  Bent's  Old 
Port  for  designation  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  and  has  indicated  that  It  has 
"exceptional  value  in  commemorating 
and  illustrating  the  history  of  the  United 
States." 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  Bent's  Old 
Port  which  played  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  development  of  Colorado  and 
the  entire  Southwest.  Several  books 
have  been  written  about  the  fort,  as  well 
as  numerous  articles,  rer>orts,  and  ac- 
counts. 

In  1953  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  presented  a  deed  to  this 
property  to  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Colorado.  This  site  comprises  6.07 
acres.  The  State  historical  society  has 
been  most  diligent  in  its  efforts  to  obtain 
recognition  of  Bent's  Old  Port  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site. 

The  schoolchildren  of  Bent  and  Otero 
Counties  helped  raise  fvmds  to  restore 
the  fort,  as  did  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  organizations.  Some  restora- 
tion work  has  been  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Dick,  arche- 
ologist  of  the  Trinidad  State  Junior  Col- 
lege, at  Trinidad,  Colo.  A  plan  was 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Dick  under  which 
certain  excavations  of  the  fort's  founda- 
tions were  made,  and  some  of  the  walls 
restored  to  a  small  extent. 

Bent's  Fort  was  trvily  a  most  important 
landmark  of  the  old  West.  It  served  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  blazed  the  trail  and 
settled  southern  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  fort  was  first  constructed  by 
Charles  and  William  Bent,  and  Ceran  St. 
Vrain  about  1833.  The  dimensions  were 
100  by  150  feet.  The  walls  were  17  feet 
high,  2  feet  or  more  thick,  and  con- 
structed of  adobe  bricks.  The  fort  con- 
tained a  corral  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  and  there  was  room  for  the  large 
freight  wagons  which  transported  sup- 
plies over  the  Santa  Pe  Trail 

The  fort  became  the  center  of  the  fur 
trade  in  the  Southwest.  It  served  as  pro- 
tection from  the  different  Indian  tribes, 
some  of  whom  were  hostile  and  un- 
friendly, and  who  presented  a  constant 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  traveler. 

This  trading  i>ost  served  as  the  prin- 
cipal outpost  of  civilization  of  the  South- 
west. It  was  the  rendezvous  of  famous 
scouts,  trappers,  and  traders,  such  as  Kit 
Carson,  Thomas  Boggs,  James  Beck- 
wourth.  John  Smith,  Bill  WiUiams,  Lu- 
cien  Maxwell,  and  "Uncle  Dick"  Wootton. 
It  was  the  principal  point  of  contact  in 
the  region  for  the  Cheyenne.  Arapaho, 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  Prairie  Apache,  Ute, 
and  other  Indian  tribes,  who  came  to  the 
fort  to  ti-ade.  Both  the  Army  and  the 
Indian  Service  used  this  fort  in  dealing 
with  the  different  tribes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chau:- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
It  so  happens  that  I  started  the  practice 
of  law  near  BMit's  Old  Fort,  and  have 
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been  at  the  site  on  many,  many  occa- 
sions. Southeastern  Colorado  at  one 
time  was  all  Bent  County,  named  after 
the  people  who  came  as  traders  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  The 
fort  was  near  the  Arl^ansas  River  and 
at  the  point  the  trail  turned  off  across 
the  mountains  to  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex. 
These  traders  and  the  Indians  were  to- 
gether for  many  years.  This  fort  was 
the  meeting  place  for  all  southeast  Colo- 
rado. The  fort  Itself  was  destroyed  by 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  the  peo- 
ple there  recognized  that  this  historical 
site  should  be  preserved. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  intro- 
ducing the  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  adopt  it  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado.  The  first  time  I 
ever  met  the  gentleman  was  in  Las  Ani- 
mas where  he  was  a  prominent  lawyer. 
Las  Animas  is  the  county  seat  of  Bent 
County,  which  was  named  for  William 
Bent,  who  along  with  his  brother. 
Charles,  and  Ceran  St.  Vrain.  con- 
structed and  operated  Bent's  Port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mention  was  made  by 
Mr.  AspnvALL  that  some  additional  land 
must  be  acquired  in  order  to  properly 
protect  this  site.  The  Park  Service  has 
Indicated  that  additional  land  will  be 
necessary  In  order  to  develop  and  pre- 
serve this  site.  I  hasten  to  state  that 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  interested  in 
this  project  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  profit  out  of  the  same.  The  land 
which  Is  under  question  Is  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Baldrldge,  who  operates  a  farm  and 
Uvea  close  to  the  site.  He  has  been  act- 
ing as  caretaker  for  the  fort  property 
for  the  State  Historical  Society.  This 
S  acres  of  land  includes  a  road  from 
the  highway  to  the  site  which  passes 
through  his  land.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
tain this  additional  land  in  order  that 
the  site  may  be  properly  protected  and 
preserved.  Part  of  the  land  surrounding 
this  site  is  irrigated  land.  Some  of  It 
Is  pasture  land  and  some  is  submarginal. 
I  have  not  talked  to  Mr.  Baldridge,  the 
owner  of  the  land.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  land  has  even  been  appraised.  How- 
ever. I  am  informed  by  the  Colorado 
State  Historical  Society  that  Mr.  Bald- 
ridge has  no  desire  or  intention  of  try- 
ing to  profit  from  the  sale  of  this  land. 
He  is  interested  in  Bent's  Old  Fort,  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  satisfactory  price  can 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sum  of  $46,200  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  maximum  amount 
that  might  be  spent  for  additional  land 
as  recommended  by  the  Park  Service.  I 
would  nee  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
possible  that  this  land  may  be  made 
available  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  any  cost  to  the  Park  Service. 
After  this  bill  is  passed — and  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  approved.  I  can  assure 
the  committee  that  I  shall  personally 
make  every  effort  to  get  this  land  do- 
nated. I  have  been  reliably  informed 
there  are  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  our  national  park 
system  who  may  be  willing  to  make  this 
land  available  without  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  this  is  not  a  sit- 


uation where  the  owner  of  the  land  is 
trying  to  dispose  of  his  land  at  a  big 
profit.  I  oan  assure  the  committee  that 
I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  cooperate  in  getting  this  land  with- 
out any  coet  to  the  Government.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  be 
possible. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  strike  section  3. 
which  authorizes  Federal  funds,  from 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  will  state  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  that  I  cannot  support 
an  amendment.  Some  money  will  have 
to  be  spent  in  developing  and  operating 
this  site.  I  am  trying  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  have  the 
additional  land  made  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  without  cost.  But, 
we  must  pass  this  bill  and  get  the  fort 
designated,  as  a  national  historic  site  be- 
fore anything  can  be  done 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  section  3 
applies  only  to  the  authorization  of 
funds.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  We  will  need 
some  funds,  as  I  have  mentioned.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  get  all  of  this  land 
without  cost,  although  I  hope  we  can, 
The  Park  Service  would  have  to  do  what 
IS  ordinarily  done  in  connection  with 
historic  sites.  There  will  be  some  build- 
ings, some  markers,  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  am  talking  about  the  acquisition  of  this 
additional  land  which  the  Park  Service 
will  need.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
they  will  require.  Perhaps  they  will  not 
need  as  much  as  they  have  indicated,  but 
in  any  event,  as  the  author  of  this  bill, 
and  one  very  much  interested  in  preserv- 
ing Bent's  Old  Fort  as  an  historic  site,  I 
am  just  a«  much  interested  in  saving 
money  for  the  Federal  Government  as  is 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  use  every  influence  I  have  to 
make  certain  that  this  land  will  be  made 
available  without  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  encouraged  to  believe  this 
can  be  done.  There  will  be  some  ex- 
pense of  operation  and  maintenance 
which  is  true  of  any  historic  site. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
more  time  of  the  committee.  I  hope  I 
have  made  it  crystal  clear  that  this  Ls  a 
project  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  in  southesist  Colorado.  For  the  15 
years  of  its  active  existence  Bents  Old 
Fort  stood  alone  in  the  vast  southwest- 
ern plains  as  the  center  of  a  fur  and 
Indian  trading  empire,  as  a  vital  factor 
in  the  relaCions  between  the  red  man  and 
the  white  man.  as  the  only  reliable  way 
station  on  the  long  Santa  Fe  Trail.  It 
was  a  symbol  of  the  great  influence  of 
William  and  Charles  Bent  and  Ceran  St. 
Vrain  in  promoting  good  relations  and 
trade  with  New  Mexico,  and  a  rendez- 
vous point  for  explorers  and  military 
expeditions  in  the  Southwest, 

I  might  state  that  the  wagon  trains 
from  Bent'»  Fort  made  trips  to  the  Texas 


Panhandle,  and  up  into  Colorado.  Wy- 
oming, Nebraska,  and  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  This  gives  some  idea  of 
the  vast  area  served  by  Bent's  Fort  and 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  Bents  and 
St.  Vrain.  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
Bents  Old  Port 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
passed.  There  is  no  controversy  in  Col- 
orado over  this  proposed  legislation,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  project. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  support 
of  this  bill  and  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  for  this  measure 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  I  Mrs   ProsTl. 

Mrs.  PPOST,  Mr  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation was  carefully  considered  in 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  which  I  am  chairman 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  ChenowethI.  the  author 
of  the  bill,  who  just  preceded  me,  has  ex- 
plained the  bill  in  his  usual  able  manner. 
He  has  conscientiously  worked  for  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  since  May  of  last 
year  when  he  introduced  the  bill  The 
gentleman  presented  a  very  strong  case 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  his  bill  when 
he  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  to 
explain  the  merits  of  the  legislation  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
persistence  and  for  the  excellent  pres- 
entation he  made  to  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  thorough  explanation  he 
gave  for  the  benefit  of  Members  on  the 
floor  today. 

Establishment  of  this  historic  site  has 
been  requested  by  the  Colorado  Histor- 
ical Society  and  other  groups  In  the 
State  of  Colorado  There  Is  no  known 
opposition 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends  enactment  of  this  bill,  based  upon 
a  thorough  study  by  Its  experts,  and  the 
favorable  recommendation  from  the  ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings,   and   Monuments. 

This  site  is  of  special  importance  In 
portraying  the  story  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  the  administration  of  Indian  mat- 
ters, and  the  events  as  the  civilian  popu- 
lation traveled  back  and  forth  from 
middle  western  .settlements  to  Rocky 
Mountain  areas.  Bent's  Old  Port  stands 
out  above  all  other  spots  in  southwestern 
history  during  this  period. 

The  site  of  Bent's  Old  Port  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  River  each  of  La 
Junta,  Colo  At  present,  almost  all  of 
the  historic  remains  of  the  old  fort  are 
underground.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site,  except  for  the  5  acres  owned 
by  the  State  of  Colorado,  are  included 
in  what  is  now  farm  property.  The 
property  owner  has  expressed  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  some  165  acres 
of  land  as  proposed  by  the  bill 

The  committee  has  a  copy  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  excavation  at  Bent's  Port  in 
1954  This  project,  under  the  volunteer 
labor  of  students  at  Trinidad  State 
Junior  College,  of  Trinidad.  Colo.,  was 
fully  successful  in  outlining  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  fort  building.  The  ex- 
cavation has  confirmed  the  many  avail- 
able eyewitness  accounts  of  the  build- 
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Ing  and  its  use  as  the  pr  ncipal  outpost 
in  the  Southwestern  Plalr.s  and  the  only 
one  on  the  famous  Santa  F'e  Trail. 

The  land  proposed  for  acquisition  is 
believed  to  be  the  minirt  um  necessary 
t,o  provide  a  setting  for  th'»  site  and  take 
care  of  access,  parking,  ard  administra- 
tive facilities. 

I  hope  the  House  will  act  favorably 
on  the  bill, 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentle  lady  yield? 

Mrs,  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentle  lady,  who  is  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  for  her  diligence  in  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  House  and  for  her 
consideration  of  many  other  similar 
matters  that  are  so  vital  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  great  history  of  this 
Nation  of  ours. 

Mrs.  PPOST.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr   Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  some  questions  about  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  if  we  pass  this  bill  I  ad- 
(ire.ss  the.<;e  questions  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  some  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  or.  perhaps,  the  author 
of  the  bill  What  is  this  going  to  cost 
if  the  Federal  Government  makes  this  a 
national  site?  What  will  be  the  cost  in 
the  future? 

Mr,  CHENOWETH.  1  wUl  say  to  the 
gi>ntleman  from  Iowa  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a  buUdlr^  erected,  aa  the 
Park  Service  always  does  on  these  his- 
toric sites  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman 
the  exact  amount.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
very  nominal  sum. 

Mr,  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  Idea  how  many  thousand 
dollars  a  year  it  will  take  to  manage  this 
place? 

Mr  CHENOWETH  It  will  be  a  very 
small  amount,  but  I  would  just  be  specu- 
lating if  I  mentioned  any  specific 
amount.  I  should  say  perhaps  $10,000  a 
year,  but  that  Is  Just  pure  speculation. 

Mr  GROSS  I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  small  amount. 

Mr  CHENOWETH  I  have  men- 
tioned $10,000  a  year  I  do  not  think 
the  cost  of  operation  would  vary  too 
much  from  this  figure 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  can  shed  any 
light  on  that?  Let  us  assume  we  make 
a  national  site  out  of  th's.  The  Federal 
Government  takes  It  over  smd  then  in 
perpetuity  the  taxpayers'  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  spent  on  this  enterprise,  to 
manage  it  I  would  like  to  have  some 
idea  what  thi.s  sort  of  thing  costs 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  This  Is  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  historic  sites 
which  we  have  authorized  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  which  are  now  being  enjoyed 
by  the  American  people.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  this  historic  site  will  be 
an  attraction  to  the  many  tourists  and 
to  all  who  visit  this  area.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  happy  that  this  historic 
landmark  has  been  preserved. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  still  going  rx) 
be  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  ti'ie 
entire  country;  is  that  not  correct?  I 
am  not  trying  to  single  out  this  pai'- 
ticular  project,  but  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  other  projects  that  we  have 
and  those  that  are  yet  to  come.  I  think 
the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen  when  it  comes  to 
taking  over  these  .so-called  historic  sit<« 
and  putting  the  management  of  these 
sites  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  like  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  a  thing  like  this  is  going  to 
cost  in  perpetuity,  or  even  some  idea 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  for  a  year  or  5 
years.  Another  question:  Will  this 
necessitate  the  building  of  a  road  or  is 
there  a  road  there  already?  What  is 
this  going  to  require? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  There  is  no  highway 
contemplated.  There  might  be  a  little 
lane  from  the  highway  into  the  old  fort. 

Mr,  GROSS,  There  is  a  lane  there 
now? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  A  little  lane  In  but 
no  road  as  such. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  a  road  will  have 
to  be  built 

Mr  A8PINAI1.  As  far  as  the  ex- 
penditures are  concerned.  If  my  friend 
will  permit  me  to  say.  the  way  this  bill 
is  worded  and  the  way  the  legislation 
is  worded,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Hou&e  will  have  ab- 
solute control  over  any  road  Improve- 
ments. It  80  happens  that  we  are  spend- 
ing throughout  the  United  States  Fed- 
eral moneys  to  go  ahead  and  develop 
like  areas.  We  are  charging  admission 
fees  to  get  Into  most  of  those  areas. 
Moneys  collected  as  admission  fees  come 
back  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Ptates  The  Congress  has  already  gone 
along  with  what  is  known  as  Mission 
66  of  the  Park  Service,  and  many  of 
the  areas  of  importance  to  the  traveling 
and  visiting  public  have  been  improved. 
I  would  say  that  never  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  and  especially  so  In 
our  history,  has  the  public  ever  de- 
manded, as  they  are  demanding  today, 
the  improvement  and  development  of 
historic  sites  and  recreation  areas,  areas 
with  natural  phenomena  and  so  forth, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  the  House 
only  a  few  moments  ago  spoke  very 
decisive^',  did  it  not.  by  refusing  to 
even  consider  legislation  dealing  with 
tlie  expansion  of  a  national  park. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  and  I  think  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  con- 
tinue further.  I  understand  what  hap- 
pened to  the  bill  this  afternoon.  There 
is  much  more  to  the  history  of  that 
bill  than  came  out  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  go  ahead,  but  just 
do  not  take  all  of  my  time  to  make  a 
speech  in  favor  of  this  bill  because  I 
want  sc«ne  time  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  colleague  did 
not  ask  me  about  this  bill.  My  colleague 
asked  me  if  I  knew  what  took  place  this 
afternoon,  and  I  was  trying  to  answer 
him.  The  legislation  on  which  we 
worked  this  afternoon  has  a  long  history. 


Mr,  GROSS,  And  so  does  Bent's  Old 
Port  have  a  long  history. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  if  I  were  to  say 
what  took  place  this  aitemoon,  I  would 
say  that  a  part  of  our  trouble  arose  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  a  part  of 
our  local  treated  the  matter, 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  recall  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr,  Kihwan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee that  provides  money  for  these  proj- 
ects, came  into  the  well  of  the  House 
and  vigorously  and  effectively  opposed 
that  project  earUer  this  afternoon  say- 
ing he  would  be  confronted,  as  with  this 
project,  appropriating  money  from  now 
to  doomsday.  But  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  Why  does  not  the  State  of  Colorado 
operate  this? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  State  is  not 
in  a  position  to  operate  such  a  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  State 
of  Colorado  go  ahead  and  operate  Bent's 
Old  Port? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  It  is  felt  that 
this  site  is  of  such  historic  value  that  it 
should  be  designated  a  national  historic 
site.  I  personally  feel  it  deserves  this 
recognition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  asking  why  the 
St^te  of  Colorado  does  not  go  ahead 
and  operate  Bent's  Old  Fort,  charge  ad- 
mission fees  and  administer  this  project? 

Mr,  CHENOWETH.  I  do  not  know  If 
there  will  be  any  admission  fees  charged 
In  the  future,  but  this  may  be  possible. 
But  the  State  of  Colorado  does  not 
operate  historic  sites  like  this.  This 
site  belongs  In  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  State  historical  so- 
ciety is  presently  managing  this  old  fort, 
is  it  not?  

Mr.  CHINOWBTH.  They  own  It.  yes; 
ajid  employ  a  caretaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  State 
of  Colorado  go  ahead  and  operate  this 
site? 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.    I  yield, 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  an-  ' 
swer  the  question  The  gentleman  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  when  we  passed 
an  act  which  called  for  acquiring  na- 
tional historical  sites  and  buildings.  As 
a  result  of  the  findings  of  that  group, 
authorized  by  this  Congress,  they  re- 
ported that  Bent's  Old  Fort  was  one  that 
should  be  a  national  historical  site.  As 
a  result  of  that,  this  legislation  was  in- 
troduced. So  it  is  here  because  the  na- 
tional agency  which  Congress  created 
has  recommended  that  it  be  made  a  na- 
tional historical  monument. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
favor  all  recommendations  that  are 
made  in  every  survey  that  Is  authorized 
by  Congress? 

Mr,  SA"yLOR.  I  do  not.  The  people 
who  represent  the  State  of  Colorado  first 
introduced  this  bill  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendation. After  full  and  complete 
hearings  before  our  committee,  this  bill 
is  before  the  House, 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  get  the  impression  that  the 
Colorado  State  Historical  Society  is  going 
to  give  up  aU  interest  in  Bent's  Port,  be- 
cause it  is  not.  The  society  will  continue 
to  co<v>erate  in  every  way  possible. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  the 
real  cooperation  will  come  from  the  tax- 
payers all'  over  the  country  if  this  bill  is 
IXLSsed. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: You  want  170  acres  of  additional 
land  and  you  are  asking  $46,240  for  land 
acquisition? 

Mr.  CHENOWBTH.  I  mentioned  three 
types  of  land.  Some  irrigated  land,  some 
pastureland.  and  some  submarginal  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.    How  much  is  irrigated? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  think  about  54 
acres;  48  acres  are  pastureland  and 
about  48  acres  are  submarginal  land.  It 
is  pretty  well  divided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  $290  an  acre  is  a  pretty  good  price 
for  that  type  of  land? 

Mr.  CHENOWETTH.  Three  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  for  irrigated  land  in  this 
area  Is  not  an  excessive  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  all  irrigated 
land. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  No.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  regular  prices 
will  be  paid  for  this  land.  This  site  Is 
located  just  ofT  of  State  Highway  No. 
194.  The  access  road  Is  there,  but  will 
of  course  have  to  be  Improved.  The 
building  of  a  new  road  Is  not  Involved. 

Mr.  OR088.    Who  owns  the  6  8  acres? 

Mr,  CHENOWETH,  The  Colorado 
State  Historical  Society. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Is  that  society  an  official 
part  of  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr,  CHIWOWETH.  The  State  his- 
torical society  Is  by  statute  an  educa- 
tional Institution  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  that  the  SUte? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH,  It  could  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
It  solicits  members  who  pay  annual  dues, 
and  reports  are  made  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  could  not  the  State 
of  Colorado  acquire  this  land? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  That  might  be 
possible.  The  State  might  be  able  to 
help  In  the  purchase  of  this  land,  if  that 
should  become  necessary.  However,  I 
have  Information,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  can 
get  this  land  dcmated  and  without  any 
expense  to  the  Government, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  support  from  the  Government? 
I  will  agree  to  support  his  bill  if  he  will 
take  out  section  3. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH,  The  gentleman 
knows  Federal  funds  will  be  necessary  In 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  this 
site. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  why  you  want 
this  bill.  You  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  this  deal  over. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  We  want  to  pre- 
serve this  national  historic  site. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  financial 
responsibility  and  I  am  opposed  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  UdallJ. 

Mr.  UDALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
not  a  new  fight.  I  have  some  bruises  as 
the  result  of  an  earlier  fight,  which  was 


the  same  fight  as  this.  If  the  Congress 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  na- 
tional park  system  is  against  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  the  saving  of  money 
is  more  important  than  having  a  system 
of  E>arks  and  monuments  that  commem- 
orate the  history  of  our  country,  then 
I  have  a  proposition  for  the  House. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  of  this 
country  is  the  Grand  Canyon.  If  it  is 
the  taxpayers  that  we  are  so  completely 
concerned  about.  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
put  this  park  on  the  open  market  we 
could  get  half  a  billion,  or  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  It.  This  seems  to  be  the  direc- 
tion we  are  sliding  in. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  It  squarely 
in  the  face.  This  is  a  little  bill;  it  is 
not  going  to  involve  any  great  expendi- 
ture. I  support  it.  I  think  it  is  soundly 
conceived.  I  think  the  park  system  It- 
self is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country. 
I  think  if  we  ever  reach  the  day  when  we 
cannot  lend  support  to  our  national  park 
system,  when  we  are  not  willing  to  ex- 
pand It.  or  to  spend  a  little  money  on  it, 
It  will  be  a  shame.  I  am  a  spender 
when  It  comes  to  parks;  I  am  a  spender 
when  It  comes  to  schools,  and  I  am  very 
shameless  about  It,  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman fVom  Iowa.  I  will  go  along  with 
the  bill  because  I  think  thLi  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  makes  America  glorious. 

Mr,  A3PINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  »naeted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  thftll  acquire,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Statei,  by  gift,  purchaae, 
condemnsUon.  or  otherwlie,  all  right,  title, 
and  Intereat  In  and  to  luch  landa,  together 
with  any  improvementa  thereon,  aa  the  Sec- 
retary msy  deem  neceuary  for  the  purpoee 
of  ectixbllfchlng  a  national  hlatorlc  cite  at 
the  alte  of  Bentl  Old  Fort  on  the  Old  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  located  In  Otero  County.  Colorado, 
approxlmstely  leven  mllea  eaat  of  La  Junta, 
north  of  the  Arkaniaji  River 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  Unei  5  and  6.  itrlke  out  "all  right, 
title,  and  interest  In  and  to  lUch  landi,  to- 
gether with  any",  and  Innert  tn  lieu  thereof 
"tuch  lands,  Intereiti  therein  and '. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sac.  a  (a)  The  property  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  the  flxst  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Bent's  Old  Fort 
National  Bistorlc  Site  and  shall  be  set  aside 
as  a  public  national  memorial  to  commemo- 
rate the  historic  role  played  by  such  fort  In 
the  openlog  of  the  West.  The  National  Parle 
Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  shall  administer,  protect,  and 
develop  sUch  monument,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  eatab- 
llah  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  21. 1935.  as  amended. 

(b»  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  such  national 
historic  site,  the  fiecretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  therein 
such  marHers,  buildings,  and  other  Improve- 


ments, and  such  facilities  for  the  care  and 
accommodation  of  visitors,  as  he  may  deem 
necesfary. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  H  R.  6851  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise.    ^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose :  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR  6851'  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Bent's 
Old  Port  near  La  Junta,  Colo  ,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ADDING  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  CAS- 
TILLO  DE  SAN  MARCOS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  FLA. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  cor\slderatlon 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8226)  to  add  cerUln 
lands  to  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8226,  with 
Mr   Evms  In  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule 
general  debate  Is  limited  to  1  hour.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr  Aspinall  I  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr    SaylorI   for  30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is 
recognized 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  National  Monument,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  legislation,  wm  estab- 
lished in  1924  Two  small  tracts  of  land, 
proposed  to  be  acquired,  will  enhance 
the  setting  of  the  monument  and  will 
provide  parking  for  visitors.  It  will  also 
make  possible  the  relocation  of  an  In- 
adequate existing  street  and  permit  res- 
toration of  part  of  the  grounds. 

In  1958  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Florida  State  ofBcials  and  officials  of  the 
county  and  the  city  of  St.  Augustine  to 
overcome  trafHc  problems  at  the  site. 
The  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for 
the  State  and  local  agencies  to  proceed 
with  an  Improvement  program  for  the 
streets  and  for  part  of  the  bayfront 
property.  Enactment  of  H.R.  8226  will 
permit  acquisition  of  property  standing 
in  the  way  of  this  commendable  devel- 
opment. 
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This  small  acreage  of  land — less  than 
3  acres — unfortunately  is  quite  expen- 
sive This  land  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine,  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  an  o.d  hotel  and  other  build- 
ings The  cost  of  acquiring  the  parcels 
of  land  is  estimated  at  $606,000.  The 
alternatives  have  been  explored  and  no 
other  feasible  alternative  has  been 
offered. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  8226  will  allow  the 
Government  to  carry  out  its  obligation, 
as  owner  of  the  monument  grounds,  in 
achieving  a  solution  to  the  present  high- 
way bottleneck.  At  the  same  time,  the 
usefulness  of  the  monument  will  be  in- 
creased and  the  attractivene.«;s  to  tour- 
ists will  be  improved. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  one  of  the 
most  important  historic  sites  In  south- 
eastern United  States.  It  attracts  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  visitations  In 
1959  exceeded  450,000  persons.  The  ad- 
mittance fees  to  the  monument,  together 
with  Income  to  the  Treasury  from  con- 
cessions, In  1959  exceed (>d  $66,000. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  amendments  have  been  sug- 
gested. These  amendments  have  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  I  recommend 
favorable  con-slderatlon  of  the  measure 

Mr.  SAYIXDR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  you  who  have 
visited  St.  Augustine  recently  will 
realize  that  traffic  congestion,  in  the  area 
of  our  historic  monument  In  that  city,  is 
probably  as  bad  as  anywhere  In  the  State 
of  Florida  To  relieve  the  traffic  con- 
gestion. It  has  been  suKge.ited  by  our 
Park  Service  that  a  tract  of  land  In  the 
iiiimediate  vicinity  of  the  monument  be 
acquired,  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  tremendous  number  of  visitors  who 
are  coming  to  that  area  to  find  places  to 
park  and  to  visit  our  national  monument. 

Now,  as  is  always  customary  when  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  State  or 
local  agency  acquires  a  tract  of  land  in  a 
concentrated  metropolitan  area,  the 
price  is  high  The  owners  do  not  like  to 
part  with  their  property,  but  In  the 
service  to  many  the  rights  of  a  few  must 
be  subjugated,  and  that  is  the  situation 
that  the  committee  finds  Itself  In  today 

There  are  several  owners  of  the  tract 
of  land  which  Is  Involved,  and  It  Is  neces- 
8ai7  for  the  Federal  Government,  If  they 
expect  to  continue  to  have  adequate  use 
of  our  facilities  at  St.  Augustine,  to 
acquire  the  additional  tract  of  land. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say. 
following  the  statement  of  our  chairman, 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs  differs  a  great  deal 
from  some  of  the  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  in  that  they  meet 
and  have  sessions  5  days  a  week,  every 
week  that  the  House  Is  in  session.  It  is 
necessary,  because  ever  the  years  the 
history  of  this  Congress  and  other  Con- 
gresses will  show  that  thLs  commiteee 
turns  out  between  2(  and  25  percent  of 
all  of  the  legislation  t  lat  is  passed  by  any 
Congress — with  the  txception  of  private 
bills  coming  from  th«(  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary — handling  such  myriad  of 
pl\ases  as  Indian  afluirs,  territories,  and 


insular  possessions,  mines  and  mining, 
public  domain — which  includes  all  of  our 
national  parks  which  were  created  out 
of  the  public  domain — and  irrigation  and 
reclamation.  The  work  of  this  commit- 
tee is  tremendous.  And,  I  want  to  say 
that  in  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  all  of  the  chair- 
men from  both  parties  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fact  that  if  a  member 
from  any  area  of  the  country  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  affected  his  district, 
there  has  always  been  a  conscientious 
effort  by  the  chairman  and  the  sub- 
chairmen.  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
committee,  to  see  that  the  bills  are  given 
a  hearing,  that  reports  are  received  from 
the  depai'tments  downtown,  and  that 
the  matter  is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  And,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
committee  to  see  to  It  that  legislation  is 
presented  and  that  the  House  work  its 
will. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado 

Mr  ASPINALL  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  bill  that  our  committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  House  for  consideration 
has  met  all  of  the  criteria  under  which 
we  operate' 

Mr   SAYLOR     That  Is  correct. 

Ml  ASPINALL  And  when  legislation 
Is  brought  up  here.  If  the  Members  of  the 
House  arc  not  In  accord,  that  Is  the  time 
for  them  to  express  their  position, 

Mr  SAYLOR  That  is  the  time.  If 
It  doe^  not  meet  with  their  approval,  that 
Is  the  time  for  the  House  to  work  its  will, 
und  that  Is  an  example  of  the  legislative 
proct'.ss  that  our  committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, ijives  to  the  House  In  oi*der  to  prove 
that  It  Is  a  real  democratic  oruanl/atlon 
and  that  it  has  h  chance  to  work  Its  will 

Mr  ASPINAIl.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minute's  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr   HcmoNol. 

Mr  HERLONO  Mr  Chairman,  this 
bill  simply  implements  an  agreement 
made  by  the  city  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine,  the  county  com- 
missioners of  St  Johns  County,  and  the 
Florida  State  Road  Department,  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  It  covers 
the  acquisition  of  slightly  less  than  3 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  fort  which 
Is  tlie  historical  feature  of  the  Castillo 
de  San  Marcos  National  Monument. 

The  puipose  of  this  agreement,  and  of 
the  land  acquisition.  Is  to  permit  the 
restoration  of  certain  historic  areas  of 
the  fort  grounds  and  to  facilitate  traffic 
and  parking  conditions  for  the  people 
from  all  over  the  country  who  visit  the 
fort  each  year. 

In  addition  to  furthering  the  Mission 
66  program,  these  improvements  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to  a 
forthcoming  event  which  is  of  the 
greatest  historical  significance  to  every 
American  In  1965  will  be  celebrated 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
beautiful  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  H  R.  8226  be  enacted  so  that 
the  restoration  and  improvements  can  be 
completed  by  that  year,  when  it  is  esti- 
mated that  many  times  the  number  of 


visitors  to  the  CastiUo  de  San  Marcos, 
now  mnning  nearly  half  a  milhon  a  year, 
will  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  lovely 
and  historic  city  of  St.  Augustine. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
approved. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  bills 
where  the  State  of  Florida  is  asking 
that  a  historical  monument  and  park 
be  set  aside.  Usually  the  State  has  ac- 
quired these  lands  itself.  For  instance, 
with  reference  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  we  acquired  the  land  neces- 
sary to  establish  that  park  and  turned 
it  over  free  and  clear  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  one  instance 
where  the  economic  situation  of  the  city 
itself  does  not  permit  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chali-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man In  charge  of  the  bill.  Approxi- 
mately how  much  longer  will  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  should  expect 
about  15  minutes 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  one  thing  that  hSK 
been  pointed  out  and  that  Is  that  the 
Income  from  this  monument  by  way  o! 
admissions  und  concessions  runs  about 
$68,000  tt  year  to  Uie  Federal  Oovern- 
mr.it.  That  Is  more  money  than  It  takes 
to  operate  the  facility  Bo  this  Is  one 
national  monument  that  pays  a  profit  to 
the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  I  Mrs.  ProsTl. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
legislation — H.R,  8226— provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  two  small  parcels  of  land 
to  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National 
Monument  at  a  cost  of  $606,000.  The 
author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  has  been  Industrious  In  his  ef- 
forts to  get  favorable  consideration  of 
this  measure.  He  made  a  very  able  pres- 
entation before  oiu-  subcommittee  In  ex- 
plaining his  bill. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  made  It  clear  that  there 
Is  at  present  no  parking  space  of  any 
kind  at  the  fort,  and  heavy  traffic  is 
causing  a  serious  problem. 

One  of  the  properties  to  be  acquired 
is  now  occupied  by  an  old  hotel.  This 
building,  of  frame  construction,  some 
75  years  old.  is  presently  for  sale  and  can 
be  acquired  at  this  time  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  It  is  the  site  value  of 
the  real  estate,  rather  than  the  value 
added  by  the  building  itself,  that  gives 
this  property  a  rather  high  value. 

The  highway  that  runs  past  the  monu- 
ment is  U.S.  Highway  No.  1.  There  is 
a    highway    bypass    to    avoid    traffic 
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eongeetion  In  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
but  there  Is  still  a  great  denl  of  heavy 
traffic  going  past  the  monument. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  St.  Johns  County  and  the  City  Com- 
mission of  St.  Augustine  have  adopted 
resolutions  favoring  the  actions  pro- 
po.sed  to  be  taken  through  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  part  of  its  obligation,  as  a  land- 
owner in  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
Federal  CJovemment,  as  recommended 
by  the  Depcwtment  of  the  Interior,  has 
an  obligation  to  correct  the  situation, 
and  I  therefore  recorfimend  that  the 
measure  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  If  there  are  no 
fuither  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
re<id. 

The  Clerk  read  as  Tollows : 

Jl«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Heprr*entntivts  of  the  Umti'd  States  of 
Ani»rie*  <ii  Oon^fta  a-ttembled.  Thikt  th« 
Bt'tntury  of  t.h«  Inlwrlor  U  hereby  KUthur- 
iMd  lo  proeurt  in  luoh  m»niier  aj  h»  nuvy 
dwtm  to  tM  In  ihe  public  liuere»t,  tncludlng 
pn«vir«tn*n(  with  fund*  which  mny  b«  itp- 
proprtaMd  th«r«for,  the  foUowiuf  dfiorlb«d 
laoda,  or  tnWrMU  Uterttn,  »iiu»t*<i  In  the 
cUt  of  Siunt  A\»fu*tine,  ««lni  Johnt  Co\>nty, 
Fiofld*.  fnr  ftddlUou  to  C»«tUlo  tie  Snn  M»r« 
eoa  fffttiuAiU  Monument. 

AMtA  A 

ntarUng  ftt  h  potiu  in  U)«  •e:\wiOI  of  C<ui> 
tlllo  «l«  a*n  Ktikrcoa  National  M<>niiin(»nt, 
which  U  the  louthwuit  enrner  of  the  prwent 
MO«r»l  r«e*rT«tlon;  th«nc«  wwiterly  81  88 
fe«t.  more  or  less,  along  the  existing  bound- 
ary  of  CmUUo  de  San  Marcos  National  Mon- 
ument to  the  Intersection  of  said  lins  with 
the  west  right-of-way  line  of  Bay  Street,  the 
point  of  beginning: 

Thence  southerly  along  the  west  right-of- 
way  line  of  Bay  Str^t  li3  5  feet,  more  or 
leas,  to  the  intersection  of  said  right-of-way 
line  with  the  north  rlght-of-wny  line  of 
Cuaa  Street  which  ia  the  southeast  corner 
of  block  1;  thence  westerly  194.0  feet,  more 
or  less,  along  the  north  right-of-way  line  of 
Cuna  Street  to  the  intersection  of  said  right- 
of-way  line  with  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  Charlotte  Street,  which  le  the  south- 
wott  comer  of  block  1; 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  line  of  Herrea  Way  25  0  f  e^t.  more  or 
less,  to  a  point  where  said  right-of-way  line 
is  intersected  by  a  prolongation  of  the  north- 
erly  right-of-way  line   of   Cuna   Street; 

Thence  westerly  across  Charlotte  Street 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  Charlotte  and 
Cuna  Streets,  which  Is  the  southeast  corner 
of  block  7: 

Thence  northerly  along  the  west  rti?ht-of- 
way  line  of  Charlotte  Street  57  0  feet;  more 
or  less,  to  a  point; 

Thence  northwesterly  28  3  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  a  point  located  20  feet  west  from  the  west 
right-of-way  line  of  Charlotte  Street  on  the 
southerly  property  line  of  land  now  or 
fomier;y  owned  by  Mrs  J.  C  Windsor,  being 
lots  13  and  14,  block  7; 

Tlience  westerly  along  the  said  southerly 
property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  Mrs.  J  C.  Windsor  149  0  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  a  point  on  the  easterly  property  line  of 
land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  Blanche  L. 
Serveau.  being  lot  10,  block  7; 

Thence  northerly  88.5  feet,  more  or  less, 
along  said  easterly  property  line  of  land  now 
or  formerly  owned  by  Blanche  L,  Serveau 
to  a  point  on  the  southerly  property  line  of 
land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  Mary  Peck 
being  lot  18,  block  7; 

Thence  westerly  along  said  southerly  prop- 
erty line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by 
Uaxy  Peck   125  5  feet,   more   or   less,  to   the 


easterly  pr(:f>«rt7  lice  of  land  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  Oolonial  St.  Augustine.  Inc.,  being 
lot  &.  block  *!: 

Th«nce  ztortherly  along  said  property  line 
of  land  DOW  or  formerly  owned  by  Colonial 
St.  Augiisttne,  Inc.  42.0  feet,  more  or  less. 
to  the  southerly  property  line  of  land  now  oe 
formerly  owned  by  Irank  Upchurch,  being  lot 
4,  block  7; 

Thence  eMterly  along  said  southerly  prop- 
erty line  of  land  now  or  fornrverly  owned  by 
Frank  Upchurch,  6('  0  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  westerly  property  line  of  land  now  or 
formerly  owned  by  \Cary  Peck; 

Thence  northerly  along  said  property  line 
of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  Mary  Peck 
and  along  jaid  property  line  prolonged  149  0 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  on  the  southerly 
property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  K.  Victor  Rahner  fragment  of  lot  i,  block 
7; 

Tttence  lAMterly  a::ong  said  southerly  prop- 
erty lin«  of  land  new  or  formerly  owned  by 
F  Victor  Rammer  40  0  feet,  mure  or  leu,  lo  a 
j)olnt  on  tbe  ea«t«r:y  property  line  of  land 
now  or  furmerly  o«  ned  by  the  H.  L.  Pnrks 
estate,  portion  of  lot  1.  block  7; 

Thenoe  myti\erly  *long  said  eauterly  prop- 
erty line  nf  land  n(  w  (v  fiwmerly  owned  by 
the  II  L  Ptrka  Mtixe  8A  0  feet,  nwe  tw  1«m, 
to  the  Intemectlon  cf  lald  property  line  wiU\ 
the  eouthMiy  right*  >f-wny  lM\e  (\f  P<^rt  Alley 
which  point  la  the  ni>rthe«uit  corner  <.4  l<>t 
1,  bltK-k  T,  and  the  niirthweet  ot^rnor  of  lot 
31.  block?; 

Thence  nwtiierly  m  a  pn>li>ngntlon  of  ii\Ul 
right-of-WRjr  line  14  0  feet,  more  or  l«»iw  U)  a 
point  on  t.hi  north  rlght-of-wav  Hi\^  of  F«)i  t 
Alley: 

Thence  Westerly  ('  0  feet,  more  or  leas  to 
the  point  en  said  right-of-way  line  which 
Is  the  soutaweat  coi  ner  of  lot  8,  block  6,  and 
the  eoutheast  corner  of  lot  4.  block  8; 

Thence  northerly  148.0  feet,  more  or  leas, 
along  the  lot  line  which  Is  conmion  to  lot  5. 
block  8.  and  loU  2  and  4,  block  6.  and  said 
line  prolonged  to  a  point  on  the  southerly 
property  line  of  laml  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  the  Oulf  Oil  Comp«my: 

Thence  Westerly  lUong  the  southerly  line 
of  said  land  now  oi  formerly  owned  by  tlie 
Gulf  OU  Company  t.nd  lU  prolongation  U>  a 
point  60  fe«t  eastwtrd  of  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Saint  George  Street; 

Thence  northerly  along  a  line  parallel  to 
and  60  feet  eastwa-d  of  the  said  easterly 
right-of-way  line  o'  Saint  George  Street  a 
distance  of  95  0  feet  more  or  less,  to  a  point 
In  the  present  boui  dary  of  the  Castillo  de 
San    Marcoa   Nation..!   Monument; 

Thence  easterly  (Jong  the  said  present 
boundary  ot  the  m  »nument  a  distance  of 
107.98  feet  to  a  msrble  cornerstone,  being 
the  northeast  corner  of  said  block  6,  thence 
continuing  along  tho  said  present  b<.nindary 
of  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National 
Monument  In  a  gem^ral  easterly  and  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  point  of  Ijeglnnlng, 
containing  In  all  abcut  2.45  acres  of  land. 


AKCA     B 

Beginning  at  a  comer  In  the  ezlstlBg 
boundary  of  the  present  Castillo  de  8an 
Marcos    National    Mt)nument    which    is    the 

northeasterly  corner  of  Orange  Street  located 
about  20.0  feet  west  of  the  city  gates; 

Thence  westerly  al  )ng  the  northerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Oranis'e  Street,  which  also  is 
the  present  boundar.  of  the  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  National  Mcnument,  a  distance  of 
about  180  0  feet  to  !•.  point  2  0  feet  east  of 
the  east  wall  of  tfe  school  dental  clinic 
building; 

Thence  In  a  northerly  direction  on  a  line 
parallel  to  and  2  0  feet  east  of  said  building 
wall  a  dlstaoce  of  75  0  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
a  point  in  the  north  IxDundary  of  the  historic 
"Lines": 

Thence  easterly  18(  0  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
a  westerly  con-ner  of  the  present  boundary  of 


the  Castillo  de  San  Mai-cos  National  Monu- 
ment lying  northwest  of  the  city  gates; 

Thence  southerly  lUong  the  present 
boundary  of  the  uatloaal  monument  75  0 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  beginning; 
containing  In  all  an  area  of  about  0.31  acre 
of  land. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  2,  line  35.  strike  out  the  words  "feet, 
more  or  less,  to"  and  Irisert  in  lieu  thereol 
the  words     feet  to  '. 

Page  3,  line  9,  str.ke  out  tl;e  word 
"Scrveuu."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■"Cerveau". 

Page  3.  line  13,  stilke  out  the  word 
"Serveau"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Cerveau". 

Page  4.  line  21.  strike  out  the  word  '  right- 
of-way  '  and  insert  In  lieu  Uiereof  "prop- 
erty  . 

The     rommillee     amt'ndments     were 

RL'r<VKl  to 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chalrmftn,  I  movo 
to  stnkp  out  the*  la«t  word 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chulrmuii,  will  thr  Hfnllrman  vlrlri? 

Mr  OHOvSS  I  yield  to  my  [rlrnd,  tho 
frnilrmun   fmm   Michigan 

Mr  Ift^FTMAN  of  Michigan  I  Ju.st 
wish,  If  It  1.1  i">oMlblp,  to  impart  a  Iiltlo 
liiformntum  to  Uip  Bertleman  Uiat  I  Ju.st 
Rcqulrod  which  is  to  the  ffTPCt.  cninln« 
from  thoNT  In  charve  of  the  bill,  that 
thp  ptvwnpp  of  this  bill  would  bring  Into 
the  O^ivptnmrnt  ftnd  not  takr  out  cri - 
tain  mnnry.s;  did  you  hear  that? 

Mr.  OROSS  Yea;  I  heard  it.  But 
I  wondrr,  if  the  return  is  going  to  be  six 
hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  dol- 
lars'' Do<*s  the  pentl'^man  know  that? 
That  is  what  intrlgufs  mc  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  as 
always.  I  was  relying  on  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  I  will  have  to  continue  to 
do  -SO  as  much  as  I  dislike  to  question 

Mr  GROSS.  Doe?  the  gentleman 
know  whothfr  wp  are  polng  to  recover 
the  $606,000  in  Federal  funds  that  the 
bill  provides  and  as  stated  in  the  report 
is  being  requested?  How  long  will  it 
taJce  to  recapture  that — does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michi.B:an.  No;  I 
have  not  As  I  said,  I  was  relying  on  the 
statement  from  the  other  side,  and  If  the 
gentleman  contradict-s  it.  I  will  have  to 
reserve  my  opinion,  of  course. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  m  wait  until  we  pet 
the  an.swer  from  the  rentleman  on  the 
other  side  who,  I  am  sure,  knows. 

Mr  HERLONG.     I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  cannot  say  exactly  how  long  it 
will  take  to  Ret  the  $500,000  back,  but 
this  will  take  in  more  money  than  the 
cost  of  operation  involved.     More  money 
will  come  in  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
more  people  can  pet  there  and  see  this 
facility,  if  this  other  area  is  taken  care 
of.     I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
does  not  think  that  the  preservation  of 
this  monument,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  and 
the  t)est  example  of  a  medevial  fort  in 
the  United  States  in  the  oldest  city  In 
the  Unit^^d  States,  is  not  worth  some- 
thing, then  I  recommend  that  the  gen- 
tleman vote  ac^ainst  the  bill  and  do  so 
enthusia-stically.     On  the  other  hand.  I 
believe  that  it  is  worth  something  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
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Mr.  GROSS,  There  is  no  danger  of 
losing  this  historic  sili  at  St  Augustine 
If  this  bill  is  not  ena<  ted,  it  will  still  be 
there;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  St.  AugusUne  will 
still  be  there,  but  In  iiot  nearly  as  good 
.shape  as  it  would  be  il  this  is  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes: 'ills  adds  to,  but  it 
does  not  take  from;  is  that  not  correct? 
The  failure  to  enact  this  bill  would  not 
destroy  the  historic  sit;  that  is  presently 
there.  It  would  still  be  there.  In  other 
words,  this  would  add  'o  it  and,  perhaps. 
a  little  more,  is  that  not  correct' 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield 

Mr.  HERLONG  W:iHt  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  fix  It  .so  thav  more  people  caii 
sec  It  and  take  adVHnlaxe  of  it.  That 
is  exactly  the  puri)a6e,  and  I  think  this 
bill  would  »ccompUi>h  that  purpose  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  u  vy  question  about 
it  I  do  not  bt'llevc  the  genllrinan  would 
deny  that 

Mr  0R08S  No,  I  havr  beiMi  pon- 
derliui  this  nftrinoon  how  I  could  pro- 
mote Home  piujtH'l  out  n  my  diwlrlct  and 
wrl  Rome  FiKlrrnl  mom  y  Can  the  i.rn- 
tlemnti  from  Michigan  >UKtiP!ti  aomr  \m«,\ 
tliMl  I  lun  Kot  a  ht.'dotic  site  in  my  dis- 
Uicl? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Mlchlmvn  I  am 
very  happv  indeed  to  kiu'w  ihiit  the  Kcn- 
lleman  i.s  consl.stent  anl  Uiat  he  is  trylnt: 
now  to  make  an  effort  lo  save  the  coun- 
try a  little  money.  Yes.  you  can  help  me 
get  a  monvmient  at  St.  Ignace  Father 
Marquette  is  burled  th?re  If  you  want 
to  go  along  with  that.  A*e  can  save  there 
Or  you  can  get  Uie  lock  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  changed  from  Blatnik  to  Vic  Knox. 
I  do  not  know  why  thev  ever  named  the 
locks  after  Blatnik  of  Minnesota.  He 
did  not  have  anything  xi  do  with  it.  Or 
you  could  name  the  hridge  across  the 
straits  Knox 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Z^e  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross)  has 
expired. 

>By  imanimous  conseat,  Mr  Gross  was 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yielc. 

Mr  HAYS.  To  hel;)  the  gentleman 
out.  I  understand  Mr.  Benson  made  a 
speech  in  Iowa  one  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Please  do  not  bring 
that  up 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  wa.'.  a  good  thing  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  would  be  glad 
to  help  build  a  monumimt  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Ilie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr.  Gross  1  has 
again  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  When  Utle  to  the  lands,  or  in- 
terests therein,  described  m  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  Is  acquired  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  such  lands  or  Interests  so  ac- 
quired shall  become  a  pixt  of  the  CacUllo 
de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 

(b)  All  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  Castillo  da  San  Marcos  Na- 
tional Monument  shall  te  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  lands  or  Interests  acquu-ed 
by   the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this   Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 


the  bill  H.R.  8226  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  E\n«s,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'HR  8226 •  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  had  come 
to  no  re.suluiion  thereon. 


FAUSE  CONFIDENCE  IN  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE 
CtntrOHAMON 

Mr  KINO  of  rulifornin  Mi  Sprakt^r 
I  a.sk  uiuuumoua  cmihent  to  addrrw*  U^e 
llou.sr  fur  I  mmutr  and  lu  rtvist  and 

t'Mriut  m,V  iriUHl  kt, 

Ihr  SJ'£AKER  Im  theip  ob.tecUon 
to  Ihr  rrqucsi  oi  tl\r  jontirmtui  from 
California? 

Thnr  was  nn  ot^jrctum. 

Mr  KING  of  CallfuinlR  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  llinr  hR.%  come  when  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  experiment  of  insuring 
the  public's  savings,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, has  proven  a  failure  imder  the 
present  nmnagenicnt.  The  Federal  Sav- 
iiigs  and  Ixian  liusurance  Corjx)ration  is 
riding  on  the  coattail  of  Government  to 
give  the  public  confidence,  a  false  con- 
fidence, imder  its  present  management. 

Over  its  25  years  of  operation,  the  Fed- 
eral Saviiigs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  only  about  $305  million  re- 
serves to  insure  over  $50  billion  of  sav- 
mgs.  Of  this  $305  million,  the  Insurance 
Corporation  has  committed  over  25  per- 
cent to  cover  a  false  emergency  created 
by  its  own  imwarranted  acts,  leaving 
three-quarters  of  its  assets  to  protect  the 
remaining  nearly  4.000  savings  and  loan 
associations.  Its  own  reserves  at  the 
most  are  less  than  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  of  the  amotmts  insured. 

A  select  committee  of  Congress  in  a 
prior  investigation  of  the  Federal  In- 
surance Corporation  stated : 

The  action  here  complained  of  was  not 
only  a  disservice  to  the  Government,  but  a 
greater  disservice  to  the  people  for  the  pro- 
tection of  whiTse  rights  and  affairs  our  Gov- 
ernment exists.  Should  the  time  come  when 
our  Government  is  incapable  of  discharging 
that  fundamental  function,  it  must  cease 
to  exist  in  the  form  and  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Government  is  identified.  The 
necessity  for  unquestioned  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose, and  sound,  just,  and  Impartial  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  endeavor  Is 
paramount. 

Over  its  j-ears  of  operation,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  pressure  and  grasp- 
ing for  more  and  more  power  from  this 
agency.  Its  ultimate  aim  appears  to  be 
to  seize  and  confiscate  the  peoples' 
wealth,  under  police  powers,  without  the 
right  of  the  aggrieved  to  redress.  This 
bureaucratic  insurance  agency,  the  Fed- 


eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, claims  it  Is  above  and  beyond  the 
courts,  it  is  a  law  unto  Itself. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Urrl.  Republican. 
In  the  April  28.  1960.  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  reported  there  is  "the 
Invisible  and  faceless  bureaucracy  oper- 
ating through  boards,  bureaus,  and  com- 
missions, so  that  our  citizens  are  gov- 
erned by  people  they  have  never  seen, 
never  voted  for,  cannot  recall  through 
any  process  of  law.  and  who  administer 
more  administrative  law  than  statute 
law."  Mr.  Utt's  statement  seems  to  fit 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Ir«!urance  Corporation 

Two  major  congressional  investiga- 
tions have  attempted  to  ferret  out  lt« 
fallacies,  The  Special  Select  Committee 
of  the  Hou.ne  of  Representatives,  hoaded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  tlie 
Honorable  Howard  Smith,  found  the  acts 
of  the  Home  Lunn  Bank  Board,  the  alter 
euo  of  the  Fedenvl  Savings  and  Loun 
lufturance  Corporation  lo  be  vindiciive. 
tapi iciou^,  and  a  di.v«ervice  lo  Uw  publJr 
l>rcttUM-  of  \ls  HcUi  of  Ht^mwa  the  Lonu 
Brtuh  Fndrral  8ttvinjm  and  Loan  Amo- 
rittthm  In  l»40,  tt.s  »  iTt4\liatory  plenary 
peimlly 

The  Lon"-:  Brnrh  AsmKlnUon  share- 
holders  sued  for  llio  recovery  of  their 
property.  Ihe  Tn<viri\nce  Corporation 
evrtded  H,«i  liabilities  by  aasertlnp  It  was 
beyond  the  law  Ii  asserted  that  there 
was  no  designated  apont  upon  whom 
valid  senice  could  Ix"  made,  that  It  could 
pick  and  choose  at  its  own  whims  which 
claims  it  would  accept  or  reject. 

By  1949  the  shareholders  were  >'lgor- 
otisly  pressing  to  procure  an  accounting 
for  multimillion  dollars  of  property 
seized  by  this  Government  bureau  and 
never  returned.  The  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  its  a]t<;r  ego.  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  responded 
by  attempting  to  again  reseize  the  Long 
Beach  Association  for  liquidation.  A 
special  conmiittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Honorable  Chet  Holifield,  com- 
menced investigation  of  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  its 
various  alter  egos. 

A  Deputy  Attorney  General  was  placed 
on  the  witness  stand  before  this  second 
congressional  committee  in  1951,  and 
admitted  that  the  so-called  charges 
against  the  association  management 
upon  which  the  attempted  liquidation 
w-as  to  be  based  were  for  "horse-trading 
purposes."  An  admission  that  spurious 
charges  were  made  against  the  associa- 
tion management  to  trade  the  associa- 
tion and  its  shareholders  out  of  their 
claim  against  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Spurious 
charges  to  blackmail  our  citizens  out  of 
multimillions  of  dollars  of  their  wrong- 
fully seized  and  confiscated  property. 

Congress,  following  such  investiga- 
tions, enacted  laws  to  prevent  ever  again 
such  disaster  happening  to  otir  citizens. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1954  was  to  be  a  bill 
of  rights  for  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Such  1954  act  set  up  an  orderly 
judicial  procedure  to  settle  bona  fide 
disputes  between  supervisory  authority 
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and  the  savings  associations,  and  estab- 
lished strict  procediire  to  force  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  designate  an  agent  upon 
whom  court  process  could  be  served. 
The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  responded  by  first  attempt- 
ing to  divorce  itself  from  any  super- 
visory control,  but  Congress  refused. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  then  responded  by  at- 
tempting to  gain  summar\-  police  pow- 
ers over  all  insured  sissociations,  both 
State  and  Federal,  including  the  rights 
to  control  who  shall  manage  e.ach  associ- 
ation.   Ctmgress  again  refused. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  its  alter  ego,  the 
Fefieral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  then 
responded  by  adopting  rules  and  regula- 
tions giving  itself  exclusive  police  and 
seizure  powers  over  all  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations.  These  self- 
adopted,  self-serving  Federal  regulations 
propose  to  deny  the  courts  tlie  right  to 
intervene  while  the  agents  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, its  alter  ego,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  seize,  refuse  receipts 
for  negotiable  assets,  confiscate  private 
property,  misrepresent  and  deceive  the 
public,  and  Intimidate  our  citizens  out 
of  their  savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  investigation  shows 
the  latest  seizure  of  the  Long  Beach  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  on 
April  22.  1960,  has  proven  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Ins\irance  Corpora- 
tion and  its  alter  ego,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  to  be  guilty  of  these 
vicious  acts  of  dishonesty  and  miscon- 
duct. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  a  so- 
called  emergency.  A  self-declared 
emergency  was  necessary  even  under 
their  own  rules  to  justify  summary  sei- 
zure. An  analysis  of  the  resolution 
with  the  fact  demonstrates  it  is  fraud- 
ulent and  adopted  in  language  intended 
to  conceal  the  facts  and  deceive  the 
people. 

For  example,  the  resolution  charged 
the  Long  Beach  association  did  not  pay 
the  premium  for  insurance  of  accounts 
since  1948. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  had 
knowledge  of  and  suppressed  the  evi- 
dence that  such  premiums  were  paid 
into  the  U.S.  courts  pursuant  to  law,  and 
that  such  court  pa>-ment  was  necessary, 
for  to  have  done  otherwise  might  have 
forfeited  the  just  claims  of  the  associa- 
tion and  its  shareholders  against  the  In- 
surance Corporation. 

The  second  charge  asserted  the  asso- 
ciation had  not  purchased  stock  in  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
ci-sco  as  required  by  law. 

Again  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  had  knowledge  of  and  suppressed 
the  fact  that  the  $800,000  payment  for 
such  stock  had  been  deposited  in  the 
U.S.  court  as  a  legal  tender  pursuant  to 
law.  Such  bank  board  further  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
recipient  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
confiscated  from  the  Long  Beach  asso- 
ciation during  the  first  1946  seizure,  and 


that  such  bank  held  a  rigged  and  collu- 
sive conversion  of  such  bonds  to  its  own 
use  in  violation  of  law.  Litigation  is 
pending  ttt  the  recovery  of  nearly  $10 
million  from  such  bank  by  the  Long 
Beach  association  The  other  charges 
specified  by  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  to  establlsli  an  emergency  are 
equally  without  rierit  and  just  as  de- 
ceiving and  misleiding  to  the  innocent 
public. 

Armed  \fith  a  certified  copy  of  a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  IJank  Board  order.  44 
auditors,  accountants,  examiners,  and 
assorted  personnel  moved  in  on  the  Lor^ 
Beach  Fe<leral  Sa/ings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, Friday  evening,  April  22,  1960. 
with  a  seizure  order.  Despite  the  listing 
of  false  charges  in  the  order,  the  avowed 
purpose  far  the  seizure  was  to  prevent 
the  shareholders  a:id  management  of  the 
association  from  converting  it  Into  a 
State  savings  and  loan  association  that 
would  be  free  from  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  abuse  of  authority  and  ad- 
ministration of  th.'  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  ;ts  alter  ego  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Irururance  Cor- 
poration. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  justify  the 
seizure  of  the  Lorg  Beach  A.ssociation. 
the  Home  Loan  B:ink  Board  sent  their 
spokesman.  J.  Alston  Adams,  re- 
gional supervisor,  to  brainwash  and  mis- 
lead the  public  with  statements  to  the 
newspapers.  Such  statements  were  is- 
sued and  printed  n  the  press  that  "we 
couldn't  get  an  examination  in  his 
place — Long  Beach  Federal — for  6  years 
up  to  1958." 

This  statement  is  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. Adams,  in  his  official  capacity, 
knew  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  ex- 
aminations during  the  years  1953.  1956, 
and  1957.  I  have  been  informed  that 
each  of  these  eximinations  extended 
over  many  weeks  or  months,  one  of  which 
lasted  5  mc«iths. 

Again  tUrough  the  press,  Adams  in 
describing  the  seizu  re  stated ; 

It  took  from  5  ml  lutes  to  8  Friday  night 
to  5  am.  Baturday  to  issue  receipts  for 
everything. 

The  truCh  Is  that  at  the  hearing  in 
Federal  court  on  May  15,  1960,  to  in- 
crease the  bond  of  C.  E.  Ault.  the 
Board's  appointed  supervisor,  sworn 
testimony  revealed  that  the  association's 
officers  were  able  to  procuie  receipts 
numbering  less  thin  10,  which  covered 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
assets  seized. 

I  am  of  the  opiiiion  that  the  refusal 
of  receipts  was  intentional  and  brutal, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
eventually  an  admitted  74  bureaucratic 
agents  swarming  over  the  place,  intimi- 
dating and  hindering  association  em- 
ployees from  making  an  inventory  by 
threats  of  criminal  prosecution  if  they 
did  not  leave  the  pre  mises. 

The  taking  of  property  without  giving 
a  receipt  is  a  violation  of  law,  a  violation 
for  which  each  and  every  one  of  these 
agents  should  be  prosecuted,  together 
with  their  superior.''. 

Adams  further  stated  through  the 
press  that  the  line  of  customers  with- 
drawing their  funds  "was  orderly — no- 


body got  excited  "  Another  falsehood 
by  Adams.  The  fact  :.s  there  were  over 
1.000  people  milling  alxjut.  Long  Beach 
police  rushed  15  extra  policemen  to  help 
set  up  barricades  and  rope  off  a  .section 
to  contain  the  crowd.  Armed  guards 
were  at  the  doors,  letting  only  two  or 
three  In  at  a  time,  behind  closed  doors 
viih.  drawn  blinds.  Elderly  people  were 
forced  to  stand  in  line  for  4  and  5  hours. 
Some  fainted,  some  had  heart  attacks, 
ambulances  were  called. 

Approximately  $40  million  has  been 
withdrawn.  Over  $700,000  in  earnings 
lost  to  these  elderly  ptoplc.  This  Is  not 
a  pleasant  situation  to  contemplate 
when  you  consider  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
"other  hat"  is  also  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
The  bank  that  converted  to  its  OMm  use 
over  $5  million  In  U.S.  Government 
bearer  bonds,  which  in  fact  belonged  to 
the  Long  Beach  association. 

Litigation  for  the  1946  seizure  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  the  San  Fian- 
cisco  bank  might  have  to  pay  some  $10 
million  or  more  for  its  frauds.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
is  an  arm  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  alter  ego  for  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  It  seems 
when  one  agency  cannot  get  by  with  Il- 
legally confiscating  the  people's  savings, 
the  others  rush  in  to  perpetrate  the 
fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  the  flouting 
of  a  congressional  subpena  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  In.surance  Corpo- 
ration. It  was  claimed  a  middle  western 
association  was  insolvent,  and  It  was 
seized.  The  Insurance  Corporation  ad- 
mitted making  a  profit  out  of  the  liqui- 
dation but  would  not  produce  its  records 
to  show  who  did  not  get  paid  or  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  liquidation.  Congress  to 
this  day  does  not  know. 

Complaints  of  the  altuse  of  this  agen- 
cy are  mounting  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  all  brings  us  to  the 
point  that  Congress  hjus  authorized  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insiirance 
Corporation  to  call  upon  the  U.S.  Treas- 
urer for  $750  million  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  An  emer'-'i:'ncy  to  t)e  deter- 
mined by  this  same  grcup  who  have  ex- 
hibited their  dishonesty  and  incompe- 
tence and  who  have  flouted  Congress 
and  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congrej.s  would  be  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  if  it  -sits  idly  by  and  ex- 
poses this  huge  sum  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  the  same  type  of  mi.sliandline  through 
a  trumped-up  emergency. 

Congres.s  appropriat^«d  the  funds  to 
protect  the  people.  It  is  our  obligation 
to  do  .so.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  a 
part  of  a  fraud  upon  the  people. 

Ls  it  not  possible  that  private  insiu-ers, 
who  do  not  flout  our  courts,  can  do  an 
able  and  honest  job  for  the  public? 

■Would  not  this  emergency  fund  be 
better  administered  where  court  review 
is  assured?  The  record  is  compelling 
that  Congress  withdraw  its  support  from 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  which  has  so  flagrantly 
aba-^ed  its  fiduciary  tnist,  and  support 
private  enterprise  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  welfare. 
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ALFRED  H.  KIRITHHOFER 


Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

1  h«*re  was  no  objection 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  award  which  has  been 
made  to  one  of  Buffalo's  di.stingui.shed 
citizens,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  FClrchhofer,  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  I'Jews. 

The  board  of  regents  of  Canislus  Col- 
lege in  Buffalo,  NY,  conferred  its  third 
annual  di-stmuuished  citizen's  achieve- 
ment award  \i\yon  Mr.  ICirchhofer.  The 
recipients  of  this  award  are  leaders  who, 
in  addition  to  earning  the  resjiect  and 
admiration  of  their  coJeagues  in  their 
profession  or  industry,  have  been  out- 
startdlng  for  their  pe'sonal  contribu- 
tions of  time  and  effort  U>ward  the  prog- 
ress and  enhancement  of  their  com- 
munity. They  symbcUre  the  vision, 
drive,  comprehension,  ind  resoluteness 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
progress  of  America. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  be<  ame  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  IJvemng  News  in 
1927  and  editor  in  1956.  He  is  executive 
vice  president  and  a  dir<!Ctor  of  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  Inc.,  and  president 
and  a  director  of  'WBH'I,  Inc.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  American  Press  Institute, 
and  also  a  member  of  tie  AmcTican  So- 
ciety of  New,spaper  Editors  which  he 
headed  In  1937.  He  wa*  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  from  1950  to  1952. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Kirchhofer  i^ecelved  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour- 
nalL-on  medal  for  distinguished  service 
in  journalism  and,  2  yeirs  later,  a  simi- 
lar award  from  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism.  Last  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Natlooal  Journalism  Hall 
of  Honor  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Society  of  Newsp:iper  Editors  and 
the  Syracuse  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism council  of  editors  and  publishers. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Kirchhofer  ha.s 
been  extremely  active  in  the  affairs  of 
our  community.  He  is  a  director  of 
Crippled  Children's  Camps.  Inc.;  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  vt;itors  of  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute;  and  a  director 
of  Millard  Fillmore  Hospital.  He  is  also 
a  tnistee  of  the  Buffalo  YMCA;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Defence  Council;  a  di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo  end  Ene  County 
Tuberculosis  Association;  the  Buffalo 
chapter.  American  Red  Cross;  tlie  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  On;hestra  Society: 
and  a  member  of  the  csooncil  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  tlie  following  comraen- 
dation  delivered  by  th(  "Very  Reverend 
James  J.  McGlnley,  S  J.,  president  of 
Canislus  College: 

Commendation 

"The  CanlsIuB  College  board  of  regents 
with  other  eminent  crttlz^-ns  honors  Alfred 
H.  Kirchhofer  at  dinner  and  awards  to  hlni 


the     DlsttngulBhed     Citizen's     Achievement 
Plaque.   Uay  8.   1960,   the  Buffalo  Club." 

There  Is  a  Jesuit  university  In  the  heart 
of  a  large  metropolis  whose  exterior  wall  has 
an  Inscription: 

"St.  Bernarc    loved  the  vaJIejs, 

Benedict  the  hills; 
Prancls  loved  the  little  towns — 
Ignatius   sought   great   cities 
To  house  his  caps  and  gowns." 

Canislus  College  is  In  phase  with  this  400- 
year  tradition  followed  by  Ignatlan  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  It  therefore  finds 
Itself  at  the  busy  Intersection  of  Main  and 
Jefferson.  Buffalo.  NY.  It  Is  part  of  the 
very  fubrlc  of  this  community,  in  other 
words.  It  breathes  the  same  air,  rides  the 
saiue  buses,  enjoys  talking  about  the  same 
weather,  frets  at  the  same  problems,  faces 
the  same  worries,  enjoys  the  s<une  triumphs, 
obeys  the  same  traffic  lights,  and  In  general 
has  the  same  hopes  and  fears  as  Buffalo  In 
fact.  Canislus  College  has  been  doing  all  of 
this  right  here  for  90  years — an  indef>endent 
institution  for  collegiate  education. 

It  Is,  uf  course,  a  college.  Education  Ls  its 
buAliieae.  albeit  nonprofit  in  fact  and  theory. 
This  means  its  relation  to  Its  community  Is 
not  that  of  a  remote  Ivory  tower,  wherein 
learning  Is  sought  in  cloistered  and  com- 
fortable abstraction  from  the  sounds  and  the 
sights  of  every  day  living.  No;  we  are  not 
a  retreat  from  things  Buffalo.  In  fact,  we 
are  not  withdrawn  at  all — if  I  may  l)orrow 
from  the  psychologists. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  educational  Insti- 
tution cannot  be  a  pollster's  booth  armed 
only  with  questionnaires  and  immersed  only 
in  current  events,  opinions,  facts.  Socially, 
InteUectually.  and  IdeclogicaJIy.  It  cannot  go 
m  for  that  degree  of  '•togethemeas"  which 
would  efface  its  own  distinct  personality  as 
a  purveyor  of  real  education.  It  has  to  hold 
for  tradition,  for  the  universals,  for  the 
timeless  and  even  spaceless  Judgments  and 
values.  It  has  to  preser\-e,  add  to  and  pass 
on  to  succeeding  generations  an  Intellec- 
tual heritage.  That  heritage,  perforce.  Is  an 
abiding  and  stable  thing,  which  transcends 
the  current  scene  in  part. 

Now  somewhere  between  the  iTory  tower 
and  the  pollster's  booth,  somewhere  between 
that  withdrawal  contemplation  unreferred 
to  life's  framework  and  that  overexhilarated 
"t.ogetherness*'  wherein  an  educational  In- 
stitution loses  Its  ralson  d'etre,  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes,  Ls  the  formula  of 
Canlsir.s  (X>Uege. 

Our  board  of  regents  knows  this  philoso- 
phy well  They  know  how  keen  the  college 
Is  for  civic  consciousness,  awareness,  being 
part  of  the  community  we  all  love.  But 
they  also  know  that  we  are  awfully  serious 
about  right  education  for  the  right  reasons 
and  the  consequent  demands  in  time,  en- 
ergy, and  principle. 

SimUariT,  the  selection  conunlttee  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  Canislus  CoUege  is  well 
groomed  In  this  basic  philosophy.  This 
committee,  In  conjunction  with  the  entire 
board,  was  commissioned  to  face  up  to  the 
task  of  selecting  a  distinguished  citizen  to 
receive  the  annual  achievement  plaque.  By 
mandate  of  the  board  of  regents,  March  24, 
19.53; 

"The  gentlemsn  so  designated  shall  have 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  In  his  chosen  profession  or  Indus- 
try. He  shall  be  accounted  as  preeminent 
in  his  personal  contribution  of  time  and 
effort  toward  the  procress  and  enhancement 
of  the  community  with  which  he  Is  asso- 
ciated." 

Now,  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  this  oommittee  se- 
lected you.  uuanimoulsy  and  In  the  name 
of  the  entire  board.  I  cannot  pay  higher 
tribute  to  you.  Yet.  1  do  wish  to  add  that 
I  approved  their  selection,  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  their  decision. 


The  words  inscribed  on  thlB  plctque  tell 
you  why.  partly  but  permanently. 

Let  me  add  only  this.  There  is  an  affinity 
between  a  good  newspaper  and  a  gcxxl  edu- 
cational Institution.  Each  mtist  serve  but 
also  lead  i  community,  roluntarily.  Neither 
can  be  true  to  Its  commitment  and  also  In- 
dulge In  the  quest  for  shew-  popularity. 
Both  must  be  open  to  frank  evaluation  and 
criticism  dally.  Neither  can  beoonie  com- 
placent and  stay  alive.  Each  demands  con- 
centration by  all  coworkers  and  often  re- 
quires a  type  of  discipline  and  self-denial 
which  borders  on  the  ascetic  Each  must 
blend  the  new  and  the  old.  the  local  and 
the  distant.  Sach  must  make  responsible 
decisions  on  what  to  feature  and  in  what 
proportions.  Above  aU.  each  in  its  area  at 
responsibility  must  be  consistent,  ti-uthful, 
and  con\'lnced. 

Your  achievement  In  your  profession  and 
in  this  community  Is  very  real  The  regents 
of  Canislus  Colle^  tonight  single  out  and 
award  yoti  for  your  record  of  achievement, 
very  definitely.  And  I  am  pleased  whole- 
heartedly to  approve,  to  applaud,  and  also 
to  accept  an  honor  which  thereby  oomes  to 
Canislus  College  herself  on  this  historic 
night.  Since  we  try  to  produce  excellence, 
we  are  surely  glad  to  recognize  it. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS   VETO  OP  THE 
DEPRESSED  AREAS  BILL 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  Friday,  May  13.  1960.  of 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  repudiates  the 
people's  win  for  the  second  time  and 
threatens  the  healthy  adjustment  of  our 
community  to  the  changing  character  of 
our  economy.  It  represents  a  conserva- 
tive position  turned  reactionary.  The 
President  denies  American  distressed 
communities  m  this  country  the  benefits 
he  has  urged  us  to  Isvich  bountifully  on 
other  countries.  In  the  name  of  econ- 
omy he  exhibits  callous  disregard  of  the 
pleas  of  Americans  for  help  to  become 
self-supporting.  The  President  says  his 
heart  bleeds  for  a  point  4  program  for 
the  depressed  areas  of  the  world  but  he 
vetoes  a  point  4  program  for  America. 

The  veto  message  is  a  denial  of  an 
every  claim  to  statesmanship.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  in  this  country  con- 
tinues to  stand  at  5  percent.  In  my 
district  and  many  others  it  stands  at 
20  percent.  This  is  an  intolerably  high 
rate,  •which  the  President  wants  us  to 
accept  as  normal.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  submit  to  this  gloomy  prospect  and 
become  inured  to  allow  such  human 
suffering. 

Those  of  us  who  have  promoted  the 
area  redevelopment  legislation  have 
sought  to  address  ourselves  to  the  basic 
difflculties  causing  the  high  volume  of 
long-term  unemployment  and  the  great 
waste  of  human  and  capital  resources 
of  this  country,  by  converting  the  specific 
distressed  and  underdeveloped  areas 
from  stagnant  and  declining  regions 
into  active  centers  of  healthy  economic 
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activity.  We  hoped  to  minimize  the  need 
for  general  measures  of  an  emergency 
nature  designed  to  change  our  national 
economic  institutions.  The  constructive 
course  of  action  is  being  denied  by  the 
President.  He  fears  Federal  aid.  he  in- 
sists that  communities  which  are  flat  on 
their  back  should  lift  themselves  by  their 
own  bootstraps  at  a  time  when  they 
have  exhausted  their  financial  resources 
in  the  pursuit  of  local  economic  develop- 
ment. 

This  denial  of  the  right  to  attack  spe- 
cific causes  of  difDculties  will  make  It 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  urge  stronger 
and  broader  and  national  measures  for 
the  entire  economy.  We  must  lower  the 
national  level  of  unemployment  and 
make  the  recovery  movement  strong 
enough  to  reach  even  the  depressed 
areas. 

The  President's  criticism  of  the  quali- 
flcaticms  for  benefits  and  the  funds  in 
the  bill  are  disingenuous.  Those  of  us 
who  have  made  efforts  to  negotiate  an 
understanding  with  the  administration 
know  that  opposition  stems  not  from 
disapproval  of  specific  provisions,  but 
from  rejection  of  the  entire  idea  of  area 
redevelopment  legislation.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Mueller  has  made  it  clear  to 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
legislation  no  matter  what  concessions 
we  would  make.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Ray  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  O'Connell.  in  meeting  with  Re- 
publican Congressmen,  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  administration  would  not 
compromise  their  own  bill  and  have 
Intimated  that  they  were  not  even  sold 
on  their  own  proposal.  Despite  the  in- 
formal encouragement  from  oflBcials  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary, they  have  repeatedly  indicated  their 
inability  to  convert  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  that  E>epartment. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  never 
endorsed  action  in  this  field  nor  taken 
the  Interest  that  his  predecessor  Arthur 
Bums  had.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  his  Under  Secretary  have  been 
handing  out  news  releases  to  reporters 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  rural  re- 
development program  repeating  the 
same  isolated  illustrations  of  improve- 
ments, but  have  never  told  of  the  disil- 
lusionment of  local  committees.  Their 
recommendations  for  action  following 
their  own  extensive  studies  of  local  rural 
needs  could  not  be  implemented  for  lack 
of  funds.  They  have  been  given  advice 
and  studies  but  not  the  means  with 
which  to  implement  their  programs. 

Instead  of  seeking  a  genuine  program 
for  economic  rehabilitation  of  distressed 
areas,  the  administration  has  sought  to 
enlarge  on  the  letter-writing  activities 
of  the  existing  agencies,  which  have  not 
met  the  needs  of  these  areas.  Economic 
distress  has  persisted  both  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  "Jawboning"  and  "pen- 
pushing"  do  not  rebuild  communities  or 
help  economic  distress. 

While  the  President  Is  boasting  of  the 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment between  March  and  April  1960, 
reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Emplojmient 
Security  show  that  in  28  of  the  major 


labor-market  areas  the  total  insured 
unemployed  increased  between  these 
months.  Pour  other  labor  markets 
showed  00  change  in  the  number  of 
insured  unemploytKi.  and  the  remaining 
104  areas  reported  some  decline.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  the 
drop  was  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Congress  has  just  passed  legislation 
for  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped  and 
distressed  foreign  nations  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  We  have  recognized 
that  urban  areas  in  Europe  which  are 
adversely  affected  by  economic  change 
and  by  loss  of  industries  through  the  in- 
tegration of  the  European  market  should 
be  helped.  We  are  giving  money  to 
agencies  which  finance  unemployment 
insurance  and  resettlement  and  retrain- 
ing allowances  to  Europeans  displaced 
by  the  closing  of  mines,  textile  mills,  and 
other  industries.  We  have  approved  of 
area-redevelopment  legi-slation  in  Eng- 
land. Prance.  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden. 
Norway,  and  Italy,  but  the  administra- 
tion refuses  such  action  on  behalf  of 
American  workers  and  communities 
Our  foreign  aid  biU  will  grant  wheat  to 
hungr>'  ladia.  It  will  furnish  money  to 
Pakistan  to  help  their  underdeveloped 
areas.  We  are  financing  the  upliftmg 
of  Iran  and  their  depressed  people.  We 
are  providing  schooling  for  Latm  Ameri- 
cans who  lack  vocational  training.  We 
are  helping  other  nations  build  pubUc 
facilities,  as  they  are  prerequisites  to  in- 
dustrial development.  We  boa.=;t  of  the 
factories  we  have  financed  in  Latin 
America  through  the  Impoft-Export 
Bank  and  the  factories  of  Africa  and 
Asia  whioh  are  to  be  built  by  the  Inter- 
national Development  Corporation.  Are 
not  American  underdeveloped  areas,  in- 
dustrial and  rural,  equally  entitled  to  aid 
from  fellow  Americans? 

The  President  in  his  veto  message  on 
S.  722  seeks  to  absolve  himself  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  national  failure  to 
have  area  redevelopment  legislation — 
the  cause  for  this  gap  in  our  structure 
of  law  Ls  the  President  himself.  He  has 
vetoed  two  bills  passed  by  Congress.  He 
has  insisted  on  the  letter  of  his  own  pro- 
posals. None  of  his  spokesmen  has 
shown  any  inclination  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences with  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  his  aew  veto  message,  he  remained 
adamant  on  excluding  rural  counties. 
The  alternative  he  offers  is  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  first  has  de- 
pended solely  on  voluntary  efforts  in  pilot 
counties— the  second  is  designed  to  help 
small  businesses  with  some  local  funds. 
But  the  problem  of  these  communities  is 
to  build  a  new  economic  base  for  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  so  that  they  may 
become  advantageous  sites  for  industrial 
development.  They  require  grants  and 
loans  for  public  facilities,  for  without 
them  the  most  depressc  1  will  be  unable 
to  lift  themselves  from  their  desperate 
levels  of  poverty.  They  are  In  need  of 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings  for 
economic  expansion — these  the  President 
denies  them. 

The  other  stated  objections  in  the  mes- 
sage are  injuries  of  a  man  unfriendly 


to  the  entire  idea,  rather  than  one  deter- 
mined to  perfect  a  piece  of  legislation. 
The  President  and  evei-y  legislator  knows 
that  the  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  will  be  able  to  exercise  the 
judgment  as  to  the  communities  which 
should  enjoy  priorities  in  receiving  the 
aids  provided  by  the  act  and  the  type  of 
assistance  which  best  fits  the  area.  We 
presume  the  President  will  appoint  a 
fairmlnded,  responsible  citizen  dedicated 
to  the  realization  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Moreover,  he  will  be  guided  by  an 
advisory  citizen's  committee  fully  con- 
scious of  Its  purposes.  The  objection 
that  the  truly  desperate  communities  will 
not  secure  the  assistance  is  one  without 
foundation. 

The  President's  fundamental  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  de- 
pressed urban  communities  is  revealed 
in  the  other  objections.  The  communi- 
ties "desperately  "  in  need  of  a  "full 
measure  of  assistance"  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  build  local  facili- 
ties essential  in  many  instances  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  cltizenrv  and  banks 
in  these  areas  have  drained  their  private 
funds  through  repeated  efforts  at  local 
development.  These  communities  have 
used  funds  from  the  State  loan  organiza- 
tion, even  though  they  have  received 
awards  for  outstanding  effort  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  results  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  graduate  them  out 
of  the  depressed  state.  They  now  call 
for  Federal  aid  and  the  President  Is  tell- 
ing them  to  go  back  and  use  their  own 
resources  which  have  been  exhausted. 

The  President  objects  to  some  com- 
munities being  on  the  eligible  Ust  though 
they  may  not  need  Federal  assistance. 
The  fact  Is.  that  only  communities  with.' 
18  or  more  months  of  unemployment  of 
6  or  more  percent  in  the  last  2  years,  and 
currently  suffering  from  6  or  more  per- 
cent unemployment  wUl  be  so  eligible. 
In  a  number  of  Instances  this  high  level 
of  unemployment  has  persisted  for  sev- 
eral years.  As  soon  as  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment falls  below  6  percent  they  be- 
come ineligible  for  benefits.  Should  un- 
employment drop  below  this  level  while 
the  applications  are  being  considered  the 
communities  will  become  ineligible. 
None  of  these  communities  have  suffered 
only  temporary  economic  difficulties. 
The  high  level  of  unemployment  has 
persisted  for  long  periods  and  their 
economies  are  in  permanent  difficulties 
for  which  they  must  seek  a  solution. 
Federal  assistance  will  not  be  "squan- 
dered "  In  the  terms  of  the  President's 
callous  words,  but  become  the  base  on 
which  a  constructive  planning  and  rede- 
velopment effort  can  be  built. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
has  resisted  and  fought  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation  for  the  last  6  years.  Its 
Secretaries  have  been  opponents  and  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  provision  of 
the  bin.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  the 
Department  did  frustrate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  and  prevent  Its  reali- 
zation should  the  law  be  entrusted  to  It. 
Moreover,  the  Department,  unfortu- 
nately, has  no  experience  In  this  area 
and  has  no  personnel  qualified  to  ad- 
minister such  a  law. 
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The  administration  Is  repudiating 
every  promise  the  Pres  dent  made  be- 
ginning with  a  .speech  he  delivered  in 
1952  in  which  he  promised  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas.  He  is  turning  the  back 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  distressed  contmuiiliies  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  election  of  1958  the  American 
people  elected  a  host  of  ie^-  Democratic 
Congressmen  from  distr\ssed  communi- 
ties, replacing  former  Republican  Mem- 
bers who  had  fought  this  legislation. 
The  American  people  will  acaln  define 
their  attitude  at  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. 

This  administration  ha.•^  abandoned  Its 
slogan.  "Progressive  and  Con.'5ervative." 
and  turned  reactionar\-. 

I  promise.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  did  2 
years  ago  when  the  Pre:iident  vetoed  a 
similar  bill,  that  I  will  introduce  the 
depressed  areas  bill  In  the  House  on  the 
1st  minute  of  the  1st  day  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  January  and  I  am 
Kure  Senator  Douglas  will  do  the  same 
In  the  Senate.  There  will  be  a  different 
President  In  the  White  House  and  I  am 
ix>sitlve  we  will  have  our  bill  before  next 
Easter. 


A    PROPHETIC    LETTER    FROM    BE- 
HIND THE  IRON  CURTAIN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
dramatic  timing  indeed  that  a  friend  of 
mine  should  today  receive  a  rather  re- 
markable letter  from  a  young  erigineer 
In  East  Germany.  The  letter,  written 
just  before  the  summit  meeting,  is  not 
only  prophetic :  but  there  Is  a  real  lesson 
here  for  all  of  us.  Indeed,  this  Is  not  just 
a  letter — it  Is  a  document  of  nourishing 
wisdom  written  by  an  articulate,  ideal- 
istic young  man  living  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.     I  want  to  quote  a  few  excerpts : 

I  am  wrlUug  thi«  to  you  the  day  before 
the  summit  meeting,  but  when  you  wlU  have 
received  this  letter,  the  failure  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  rea- 
son Is,  f>f  coTirne.  that  the  conditions  brought 
forth  by  Big  Brother  are  quite  unacceptable 
to  the  West,  and  Big  Brother  probably  does 
not  even  want  them  accepted. 

Everything  that  the  Coiiununl£t«  have  done 
during  the  last  few  years  with  regard  to  Oer- 
znany  has  tended  to  deepen  the  cLa&h  be- 
tween East  and  West.  The  consciousness  of 
the  hopelessness  of  It  nil  Is  continually  with 
me,  and  all  the  time  I  think  that  life  could 
be  BO  wonderful  If — well,  I  ruppo«e  It  Is  rather 
sel&ah  of  me  to  keep  talking  of  our  o^n 
little  worries,  but  tlien.  you  see,  to  us  it  Is 
the  most  Important  thing  In  the  world.  As 
things  look  now,  the  final  separation  of  this 
city  win  not  be  delayed  very  much  longer. 
God  knows  what  will  happen  then. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  people  In  the  T7nited 
States  are  slowly  t>ecoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  East  Is  naaking  enormoiis  and  suc- 
cessful effort*  to  outrace  you  In  all  fields. 
The  sputniks  are  not  just  a  chance  success 
In  one  field.  They  are  symptomatic  of  vihat 
Is  going  on  In  all  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 


As  long  as  the  West  tani  the  United  States 
keep  playing  and  fooling  around  the  way  they 
have  been  doing  and  are  stlU  doing,  they 
have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  survival. 
You  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  apparent 
misery  of  everyday  life  in  the  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.     This  does  not  count. 

You  will  not  win  an  Inch  of  ground  with 
fnncy  food,  elaborate  household  gadgets,  and 
st.reamllned  private  cars  I  admire  your 
country  for  these  real  achievements.  I 
should  like  to  sliare  them.  1  should  like 
everyone  in  the  world  to  enjoy  them,  atid  1 
wish  and  trust  you  will  go  on  having  and 
developing  the  individual's  maximum  enioy- 
ment  of  life.  But  do  not  think  that  becBuse 
In  tills  reypect  the  ether  side  Is  nflles  behind 
thp.t  they  have  a  worse  chance  In  the  world 
contest.  Their  chance  Is  better,  because  by 
economlilng  on  their  people's  backs,  tbey 
can  afford  to  concentrate  on  nutional 
strength.  TTie  United  States  is  develojied 
enough  to  do  hath.  If  it  would  only  will  It. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MassacliusetU  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  issue  facing  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  is  the  question  of 
providing  health  care  for  the  aged.  The 
volume  of  mail  coming  into  congressional 
offices  on  this  si  bject  is  proof  of  the 
widespread  concern  among  all  our  people 
over  the  lack  of  health  protecticm  for 
the  aged. 

The  people  want  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive program  of  social  security  as  in- 
surance against  various  economic  haz- 
ards. This  is  particularly  true  of 
Federal  employees  and  retired  Federal 
workers  because  they  liave  lagged  behind 
other  groups  in  acquiring  such  benefits. 
For  instance,  it  was  many  years  before 
Federal  employees  became  entitled  to 
unemployment  compensation,  even 
though  workers  in  private  industry  had 
become  eligible  for  such  benefits  long 
ago. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  why 
the  Government  should  be  so  neglectful 
of  Its  own  employees  concerning  wages 
and  fringe  benefits.  Its  shortsighted 
policy  toward  its  employees  and  its  an- 
nuitants contradicts  the  glowing  picture 
it  draws  of  tlie  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  who  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  predicament  of  those  who 
have  retired  after  a  lifetime  of  service  as 
civilian  employees  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  me. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  form  of 
health  insurance  will  be  provided  for  the 
aged  In  our  population,  as  distinct  from 
those  who  are  pensioned  off  under  the 
U.S.  civil  service  retirement  system. 

It  Is  to  remedy  this  oversight  that  I 
ask  favorable  consideratign  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  of  my  bill. to  provide  a 
health  benefits  program  for  certain  re- 
tired employees  of  the  Government. 

Medical  benefits  for  those  who  have 
been  employed  in  private  industry  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  social  security 
system.  Medical  benefits  for  those  who 
have  worked  for  the  Qovemment  should 


be.  in  the  same  manner,  a  development 
of  the  civil  service  retirement   system. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  has  a 
sp>eclal  obligation  to  contribute  toward 
the  health  in..-urance  of  those  who  have 
s«%'ed  it  so  long  and  faithfully.  Federal 
annuitants  have  two  or  three  times  as 
much  chronic  illness  as  those  who  are 
still  working  for  ihe  Government.  These 
illnesses  are  frequently  those  of  a  long- 
term  nature,  requiring  extended  periods 
of  care  or  hospitalization.  It  is  an  ir- 
refutable fact  that  the  cost  of  medical 
care  has  climbed  far  t)eyond  their  resich. 
With  their  fixed  annuities  that  are  so 
seldom  upgraded  to  meet  the  cost  of  ex- 
istence the  predicament  of  these  people 
becomes  progressively  worse.  The  ero- 
sion of  the  annuitants'  pensions  and  of 
their  morale  is  a  fact  that  does  not  go 
unnoticed  by  younger  people.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Government  finds  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  recntit  them  for  careers 
as  civil  servants. 

Pending  legislation  covering  active 
employees  will  becotm;  effective  on  July 
1,  1960.  It  would  be  a  crud  discrimi- 
nation if  we  stopped  there  and  failed  tc» 
provide  similar  protection  for  the  retired 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 

Under  HJl.  8835,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  "is  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish  a  health  benefits  program 
for  annuitants  and  meinb«-s  of  their 
families  who  are  not  eligible  for  cmer- 
age  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  If  an  annuitant 
enrolls  in  a  health  benefits  plan  under 
this  act  fcM"  himself  only,  there  shall  be 
withheld  from  his  annuity,  as  his  con- 
tribution, an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3.80  monthly,  and  the  Government 
shall  contribute  a  like  amount.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (c).  If  an  an- 
nuitant enrolls  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
under  this  act  for  himself  and  members 
of  his  family — "family"  meaning  an  an- 
nuitant's spouse,  unmarried  child  under 
19  years  of  age.  or  unmarried  child  re- 
gardless of  age  who  is  incapable  of 
self-supix)rt  because  of  a  mental  or 
physical  incapacity  that  existed  prior  to 
his  reaching  the  age  of  19  years — there 
shall  be  withheld  from  his  annuity,  as 
his  contribution,  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $9.20.  and  the  Government  shall 
contribute  a  like  amount." 

The  Government's  cost  would,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  fall  within  the  range  of 
$15.5  million  to  $22  million  in  the  first 
year.  Even  if  it  turned  out  to  be  some- 
what higher.  It  would  be  a  small  price 
for  the  Government  to  pay  in  return  for 
the  solicitude  and  the  help  it  would  ex- 
tend to  those  who  have  served  it  so 
well. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  be  financed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  securities  is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  then  it  can  l>e  financed  through 
direct  appropriation  by  the  Oongress, 
A  decent  respect  for  the  faithful  serv- 
ice performed  by  Government  workers 
who  are  retired,  will  be  exi>ressed  and  ap- 
preciated through  prompt  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Annuitants  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1960. 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  a  resolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•  The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

RESOLtJTTONS     MXMOaiALIZlNO     THE     CONCKISS 

or  THi  Dntth)  Statts  To  Enact  Ltcisla- 
noN  Granting  to  Vktirans  of  World  Wa« 
I  Pensions  Compahablx  to  Grants  to  Vet- 
erans or  American  Wars  Prior  to  World 
War  I — City  of  Ltnn,  Mass..  in  the  Year 
1960 

Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States,  concerning  veterans  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  them 
In  declining  years  by  a  pension,  all  In  con- 
sideration of  their  military  service  In  defense 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  and 
is  aiding  many  foreign  countries  In  restoring 
their  economy;  and 

Where  if  our  Government  can  afford  to 
give  away  tens  of  bUllons  of  dollars  for  years 
to  come,  in  addition  to  more  than  970  bil- 
lion In  aid  sdready  given  to  foreign  nations, 
then  surely  we  can  afford  to  give  needed 
help  to  disabled  and  aging  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  who  have  proved  their  loyalty  to 
America  by  defending  oxir  Nation  on  the  field 
of  battle :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  honorable  mayor  and 
city  council  of  the  city  of  L3mn,  Mass.,  hereby 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  granting  a  pension  to  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  comparable  to  grants 
to  veterans  of  wars  prior  to  World  War  I; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Lynn.  Mass.,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

In  city  council,  April  12,  1960. 
Adopted: 

.  City  Clerk. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  a  leave  of  absence  for 
10  days  on  account  of  ofBclal  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   HONORABLE   LOUIS   CONVERS 
CRAMTON 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr  Bbntley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement was  made  a  few  weeks  ago 
of  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing, distinguished,  and  well-beloved 
legislators  in  the  State  of  Michigan's 


history.  His  name  is  Louis  Convers 
Cramtoa,  and  he  is  presently  State  rep- 
resentative from  Lapeer  County,  Mich. 
Representative  Cram  ton,  84  years  old. 
for  half  a  century  has  served  his  beloved 
State  as  a  US.  Congressman,  Judge,  and 
longtime  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. As  both  a  legislative  and  judicial 
official,  he  has  displayed  fearlessness  in 
battling  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
the  courage  to  oppose  his  own  Republi- 
can Party  when  he  believed  it  was  wrong 
and  strict  adherence  to  conscience. 
Representative  Cramton.  long  a  cham- 
pion of  fair  employment  legislation  and 
civil  rigbts  bills,  while  in  Congress  from 
1913  to  1931  won  the  respect  of  Negro 
groups  for  his  support  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, n  Negro  college.  He  foresaw  and 
understood  the  silent,  bloodless  social 
revolution  and  often  stood  alone  on  re- 
forms which  he  regarded  not  only  proper 
but  inevitable. 

Representative  Cramton  was  bom  in 
Lapeer  County  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  law  department 
in  1899.  He  served  In  the  State  house  of 
representatives  from  1909  to  1910;  was 
elected  to  the  63d  and  to  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding Congresses — March  4,  1913- 
March  3,  1931;  was  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1931  and 
1932;  wts  circuit  Judge  of  the  40th  ju- 
dicial circuit  from  November  21.  1934. 
to  December  31.  1941 ;  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law ;  elected  to  the  State  house  of 
representatives  in  November  1948,  and 
has  served  continuously  since  that  time. 

Representative  Cramton  leaves  the 
State  legislature  with  an  alert  mind,  a 
zest  for  the  lawmaking  process,  and  a 
sound  heart  that  beats  in  a  tempo  re- 
sponsive to  the  times  and  in  tune  with 
the  people. 

Let  this  Congress  recognize  our  for- 
mer coilleague,  Representative  Louis 
Convers  Cramton,  for  the  outstanding 
public  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  to  our  Nation. 
Our  best  wishes  go  out  to  him  for  many 
pleasant  years  of  well -deserved  retire- 
ment. 


CORRECTION  OP  INADEQUACIES  IN 
PAYMENTS  FOR  HAZARDOUS 
DUTY 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wallhauser)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  pay  differen- 
tials for  employees  in  the  classified  civil 
service  for  irregular  or  intermittent  duty 
involving  unusual  physical  hardship  or 
hazards.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
correct  the  inequity  which  has  long  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
white  collar  employees  as  compared  to 
blue  collar  employees  who  may  be  ex- 
posed to  identical  hardship  hazards. 

In  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases 
where  9  white  collar  employee  is  re- 


quired to  perform  duties  involving  phys- 
ical hardship  or  hazard,  there  is  ade- 
quate recognition  of  the  hardship  or 
hazard  in  terms  of  the  grade  and  rate  of 
pay  assigned  to  the  position.  For  exam- 
ple, the  position  of  an  employee  per- 
forming dangerous  law-enforcement 
work  or  of  an  employee  working  regu- 
larly with  radioactive  material,  is  classi- 
fied at  a  grade  which  takes  into  account 
the  degree  of  risk  involved  in  the  work 
My  bill  does  not  propose  to  provide  a 
differential  for  employees  in  such  posi- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  where  a  white  collar  employee 
whose  job  does  not  involve  regular  ex- 
posure to  hazard  or  hardship  and  whose 
grade  does  not  include  recognition  of 
inherent  risk  is  required  to  perform 
duties  on  an  occasional  basis  under  cir- 
cumstances involving  physical  hardship 
or  hazard.  For  example,  a  civilian  en- 
gineer engaged  in  the  development  of 
machinery  or  equipment  may  from  time 
to  time  be  required  to  perform  duty 
aboard  a  submarine  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  or  testing  the  equipment  on 
which  he  is  working.  Under  present 
law  such  an  employee  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  any  extra  pay  for  these  hazard- 
ous duties,  although  the  Navy  crew 
members  and  blue  collar  workers  aboard 
the  submarine  do  receive  additional  pay. 
It  is  this  kind  of  inequity  which  my  bill 
would  propose  to  correct. 

The  matter  of  additional  pay  for  haz- 
ardous duty  has  been  recognized  as  a 
problem  for  many  years.  The  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949.  as  approved  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  1949.  contained  a  section  which 
required  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  and  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  Congress 
"for  a  future  policy  and  plan  with  re- 
spect to  additional  compensation  for 
hazardous  employments."  The  Commis- 
sion's report,  which  was  submitted  In 
October  1950,  Included  a  recommenda- 
tion that  in  regard  to  positions  under 
the  Classification  Act.  the  effect  of  oc- 
cupational hazards  on  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  qualification  requirements 
should  be  given  due  consideration  in  the 
allocations  of  positions  to  classes.  How- 
ever, no  recommendation  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  which  should  be 
given  those  cases  where  the  assignment 
to  hazardous  duty  is  on  an  occasional 
basis  and.  for  this  reason,  cannot  be  ap- 
propriately recognized  In  the  classifica- 
tion grade  of  the  position. 

This  problem  has  also  been  recognized 
in  compensation  studies  which  have  been 
Initiated  in  the  executive  branch.  For 
example,  the  so-called  Cordiner  Com- 
mittee, which  was  set  up  to  study  and 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
needed  adjustments  in  the  provisions  for 
compensating  civilian  personnel,  sub- 
mitted a  report  in  May  1957.  This  re- 
port contained  the  finding  that — 

There  Is  no  system  of  complete  coverage 
either  In  terms  of  additional  compensation 
or  benefits  for  Classification  Act  employees 
performing  hazardous  work  In  the  Federal 
Government  In  contrast,  there  Is  complete 
coverage  for  defense  blue-collar  workers 
when  the  hazard  is  of  sufficient  dimension 
to  warrant  additional  compensation. 
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No  steps  were  taken  to  correct  the  in- 
equity refiected  by  this  finding. 

My  bill  would  prop>ose  to  provide  the 
clear  and  effective  solution  to  this  long- 
standing problem  by  providing  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  pay  differen- 
tials which  would  be  paid  to  white-col- 
lar employees  In  those  cases  when  they 
are  assigned  to  hazardous  or  hardship 
duties. 

The  cost  which  would  be  involved  in 
this  bill  would  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  classified  workers  are  assigned  to 
hazardous  or  hardship  duty,  the  length 
of  such  assignments,  and  the  basic  pay 
rates  of  the  employee  so  assigned.  In 
any  event,  the  total  cost  would  be  neg- 
ligible in  terms  of  the  total  Federal  pay- 
roll for  classified  employees  and  in  terms 
of  the  increased  effectiveness  and  morale 
which  should  result  from  the  equitable 
treatment  of  the  employees  concerned. 


LET'S  GREET  IKE 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CAwriELDi  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CANFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  Paterson  Evening 
News: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May   19, 

1960) 

Ltt's  Greet  Ike 

We  suggest  that  as  many  of  us  as  possible 
be  on  hand  to  Rive  the  President  a  cheer 
when  he  returns  tomorrow  His  plane  Is  due 
to  arrive  at  Andrews  Field  at  3  pm  The 
President's  route  will  be  over  the  South 
Capitol  Street  bridge,  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
14th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  to  the 
White  House.  We  think  we  all  owe  him  a 
warm  greeting  for  his  performance  In  Paris 

Neither  by  temperament,  training,  nor  ex- 
perience— as  soldier  or  statesm&n — is  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  a  man  to  submit  readily 
to  contempt  or  denigration,  let  alone  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  to  Insult 

His  restraint  In  Paris  In  the  face  of  Khru- 
shchev's deliberate  billingsgate,  therefore.  Is 
evidence  not  only  of  his  self-dlsclpllne  and 
Innate  dignity  but  also  of  his  selfless  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace;  the  peace  for 
which  all  humanity  hopes,  and  which  almost 
"any  sacrifice  Is  worth  making  to  attain 

Giving  the  soft  though  self-respecting  an- 
swer to  the  synthetic  and  cynical  wrath  of 
the  Russian  Premier  was,  therefore,  a  ges- 
ture which — probably  as  much  as  anything 
Khrushchev  himself  did — swung  free  world 
opinion,  which  had  been  critical  of  the 
United  States  for  the  U  2  plane  episode, 
around  a  full  180  degrees,  so  that  It  Is  today 
unanimous  In  denouncing  Russia's  behavior. 

No  amount  of  patching  could  put  the  sum- 
mit conference  back  together  now.  It  would 
be  useless  and  foolish  to  try.  However,  what- 
ever mistakes  may  have  been  made,  groveling 
before  a  grotesquely  Insolent  Khrushchev 
was  not  one  of  them  In  the  circumstances, 
such  a  futile  gesture  could  only  play  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  boss 

But  there  Is  one  thing  can  be  done  And 
It  Is  more  Important  than  any  other  oholca 
we  have. 


That  Is  to  close  ranks.  And  we  can  83rmbo- 
llze  that  by  your  welcome  of  the  President 
tomorrow. 

In  the  days  ahead,  let's  show  the  whole 
world.  Including  the  Soviets,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  American  political  parties 
and  the  U.S.  Government  are  solidly  together 
on  these  things: 

That  there  Is  no  doubt  of  this  country's 
eternal  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  sovereignty  of  free 
peoples. 

That  whatever  other  differences  may  di- 
vide our  public  opinion  or  our  political 
parties  there  Is  no  division  on  our  determi- 
nation to  stay  strong,  to  do  whatever  Is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  that  strength,  but  to  use 
It  with  wisdom  and  restraint. 

Top  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  already 
have  given  the  cue,  as  revealed  In  the  Senate 
yesterday  Before  the  summit  collapsed, 
four  of  them — Adlal  Stevenson,  Senators 
Johnson  and  Fulbrlght.  and  Speaker  Ray- 
burn — quietly  had  sent  President  Elsenhower 
a  cablegram  to  demonstrate  American  unity. 

This  demonstration  of  agreement  on  pur- 
pose, as  Senator  Johnson  later  explained  to 
the  Senate,  does  not  require  any  forfeit  of 
the  democratic  right  and  duty  realistically 
to  assess  the  management  of  American  policy 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration.  But  such 
assessments  can  be  made  In  a  manner  which 
win  reinforce  the  national  strength,  rather 
than  detract  from  It. 

So.  when  Mr  Elsenhower  returns  to  Wash- 
ington tomorrow,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
represent  our  whole  country  and  to  show 
where  It  stands.  We  hope  Waahlngtonlans 
will  turn  out  en  masse  to  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent home  And  that  all  around  the  land, 
wherever  fwsslble,  there  will  be  similar 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  national 
unity 

In  a  showdown,  we  are  one  people.  Let  us 
make  that  clear  to  everybody,  especially 
Khrushchev. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May   19.  1960) 
Mb.  Khkushchev's  Adiett 

At  his  final  press  conference  In  Paris  yes- 
terday Premier  Khrushchev  renewed  his  ac- 
cusations against  the  United  States.  Essen- 
tially his  argument  fell  into  two  parte:  a 
complaint  that  President  Elsenhower  has 
promised  the  ending  of  the  espionage  flights 
only  until  the  end  of  his  own  tenure  In  office 
next  January,  and  a  complaint  that  this 
country's  promises  cannot  be  respected  since 
they  can  be  changed  from  administration  to 
administration 

On  the  first  point  It  may  be  noted  that 
neither  Mr  Khrushchev  nor  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates have  even  promised  to  halt  for 
1  day — let  alone  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  stay  In  office — the  gigantic  es- 
pionage effort  his  country  maintains  con- 
stantly against  the  free  world  And  Mr. 
Khrushchev  surely  knows  that  if  he  really 
wante  the  end  of  aerial  espionage  for  all 
time  he  need  only  accept  President  Eisen- 
hower's "open  skies"  proposal  and  formalize 
that  plan  In  an  international  treaty  which 
would  be  binding  upon  all  American  admln- 
Istiatlons  once  It  had  been  duly  ratified. 

On  the  second  Issue  it  may  be  suggested 
that  Premier  Khrushchev  Is  the  last  man 
In  the  world  who  Is  entitled  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  value  of  the  promises  of 
others.  Has  he  forgotten  how  many  Soviet 
promises  have  been  betrayed  under  his  own 
and    earlier   Soviet   administrations? 

In  Hungary  In  November  1956,  for  example, 
were  not  all  kinds  of  promises  and  pledges 
made  to  the  Hungarian  people  and  their  legal 
government  and  were  not  all  betrayed? 
Premier  Nagy  and  General  Maleter  have  long 
since  already  ptdd  with  their  lives  for  hav- 
ing believed  Soviet  promises  Has  Premier 
Khrushchev  forgotten  Poland,  where  Stalin 
once  promised  that  a  representative  demo- 


cratic government  would  be  Installed'  Has 
he  forgotten  Molotov's  long-since  violated 
pledge  that  the  Institutions  of  Rumania 
would  be  respected,  a  pledge  made  as  Soviet 
troops  entered  that  country  during  World 
War  n?  Has  he  forgotten  Soviet  promises 
about  Western  access  to  West  Berlin,  prom- 
ises that  Stalin  broke  In  the  era  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  and  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
himself  now  threatents  almost  dally  to  break 
again?  We  of  the  free  world  know  that  on 
the  Issue  of  broken  promises  Mr  Khnishchev 
lives  In  a  very  glassy  house  indeed 


(Prom    the    Paterson    (N.J.)    Evening    News, 

May  18.  1960] 

We     Abe     One — All     Amebica     Backs     the 

President  in  These  Dabkest  Houbs 

This  Is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground,  our  heads  steady  and  clear, 
our  hearts  filled  with  prayer. 

The  world  Is  on  the  brink  of  what  could 
be  Armageddon,  because  msulmen  are  again 
loose  and  who  can  tell  when  they  might  un- 
leash the  terrible  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion which  all  mankind  has  devised  In  these 
recent  years? 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  came  to  America  last 
year  ostensibly  to  learn  all  about  us,  to  ab- 
sorb some  of  the  niceties  of  a  land  of  liberty. 
He  returned  the  compliment  and  invited  our 
President,  the  man  of  peace  coming  down 
the  end  of  the  road  with  one  ambition — to 
end  wars  and  permit  nations  to  dwell  In 
amity. 

Suddenly  all  this  Is  destroyed  by  this  same 
Khrushchev,  stalking  his  bullheaded,  chesty 
Communist  front  around  Paris,  where 
leaders  had  gathered  for  pveace  and  now  con- 
fer only  on  how  to  guard  against  a  new  and 
more   terrible   Pearl  Harbor. 

It  Is  well  Indeed  that  all  parties  In  America 
now  Join  hands  In  a  common  unity. 

President  Elsenhower,  with  just  a  few  brief 
months  remaining  of  his  final  term  of  office, 
had  gone  to  Paris  to  Join  his  Western  allies 
to  work  out  a  program  of  disarmament  and 
permanent  peace  with  the  Soviet  leader. 

Instead,  he  ran  Into  a  raging  bull,  bellow- 
ing Insults,  cancelling  Ike'e  visit  to  Russia, 
demanding  abject  apology  from  America. 

Well,  Mr.  K.,  we  don't  like  fights,  and  we 
abhor  war. 

But  we  don't  bend  before  madmen,  before 
dictators. 

Our  country  was  founded  in  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  oppression. 

Was  the  spy  flight  over  Russia  a  tactical 
blunder? 

Well,  maybe  It  was.  But  It  was  only  an 
Incident.  And  "Khrushle"  blew  It  up  into 
the  propaganda  blast  he  needed  to  prove  to 
his  real  bosses  behind  the  scenes  that  he 
can  be  a  tough  guy. 

Mr  Khrushchev.  literally  spitting  in  the 
face  of  our  President.  Is  doing  It  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America,  whether 
we  be  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

So  we'll  take  It  together  in  whatever  spirit 
President  Eisenhower  accepts  It. 

■Whatever  the  Lord  decrees  and  our  Presi- 
dent tells  us  to  do  in  this  crisis,  let's  all 
remember : 

We  are  one  made  up  of  175  million  strong. 


NASA   PEACEFUL   EXPLORATION 
AGENCY? 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Wolf]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WOLiP.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  next 
few  days  we  will  have  before  this  body 
a  bill  from  my  committee  to  revise  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958. 

In  the  light  of  the  U-2  experience,  it 
beccMnes  eminently  clear  to  me  that  a 
very  thorough  understanding  must  be 
reached  on  exactly  what  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility of  NASA  is  to  be.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  on  May  13  I  wrote  to 
my  distinguished  chairman  the  following 
letter  which  I  thinlc  speaks  for  itself  on 
this  point: 

Mat  13,  1960. 
Hon.  OratTou  Bsooks, 

Chairman,  Science  and  Astronautics   Com' 
mittee.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash,- 
ingtor,,  DC. 
Dkaa  Us.  Chaiucan:  I  am  writing  to  you 
because  ol  my  concern  over  the  recent  reve- 
lations that  NASA  Is  being  used  as  a  cover- 
up  for  spying  activities  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  we  have  been  under 
the  Impression  that  the  activities  of  NASA 
were  to  be  of  a  purely  peaceful  and  non- 
military  natiire.  This  has  been  what  the 
heads  of  NASA  have  told  us  and  this  Is  the 
way  the  law  Is  written.  This  law  Is  being 
flouted.  I  do  not  believe  the  Nation  can 
afford  to  let  Congress  follow  the  bumbling 
and  Irrational  leadership  given  the  coiintry 
by  this  administration.  It  Is  oiur  manifest 
duty  to  Insist  that  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  a  specific  purpose  are  used  In  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  law  as  stated  by  Congress. 
Unless  Congress  Intends  to  abdicate  Its  re- 
8p>on8lblllty  In  these  areas,  I  strongly  urge 
that  a  full-scale  Investigation  be  Initiated  In 
order  to  ascertain  ( 1 )  whether  there  are 
other  activities  similar  to  these,  which  are 
hiding  under  the  cloak  of  NASA;  and  (2)  In 
what  other  Instances  NASA  has  given  out 
Information  which  Is  at  variance  with  the 
facts. 

The  New  York  Post  editorial  of  May  11 
made  the  most  profound  observation  on  the 
execution  of  our  foreign  policy  when  It 
stated: 

"We  said  the  other  day  that  there  U  no 
ground  for  partisan  delight  In  the  national 
hxmilllatlon.  Neither,  however,  do  we  ac- 
cept the  view  that  this  Is  an  occasion  for 
polite  acqxilescence  In  an  inexcusable 
blunder  that  has  shaken  the  world.  •   •   • 

"It  Is  not  an  excess  of  debate  that  Im- 
perils the  country.  It  Is  lack  of  debate. 
faUiire  to  explore  great  questions,  refusal  to 
challenge  the  tired  premises  of  our  foreign 
policy,  bipartisan  agreement  to  postpone  all 
serious  matters,  that  are  undermining  our 
world  position.   •    •   • 

"Certainly  Mr.  Khrushchev  should  not  be 
deluded  Into  believing  that  any  substantial 
nimaber  of  Americans  wUl  accept  his  pre- 
scription for  world  order.  But  neither 
should  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  extent 
to  which  millions  of  Americans  are  troubled 
and  dismayed  by  the  fabulous  follies  of  re- 
cent days,  and  demanding  better  answers 
than  we  have  received. 

"In  these  last  few  fateful  hours  before 
the  simimlt  there  should  be  full,  free  exami- 
nation of  all  the  positions  we  have  taken, 
of  all  the  imponderables  In  our  world  view, 
of  all  the  sacred  cows  on  our  animal  farm. 
The  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  plane  episode 
is  the  evidence  of  abdication  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  been  shaken 
badly  by  the  facts  which  have  recently  come 
to  light.  We  should  not  be  so  shocked  and 
feckless  as  not  to  go  forward  and  ascertain 
all  the  facts  regarding  the  operations  of 
NASA  and  tha  apparent  Interlocking  opera- 
tions of  big  airplane  corporations  in  spying 
activities  in  conjunction  with  the  CIA. 


Again,  Mk*.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  a  full- 
scale  investigation  be  Initiated  by  our  com- 
mittee on  tbe  whole  subject  of  the  operation 
of  NASA.  Bther  that  agency  should  be 
what  we  have  been  telling  the  world  it  Is — 
an  operation  set  up  for  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  outer  space — or  it  shoiild  be  dis- 
banded and  its  area  of  responsibility  re- 
turned to  the  military. 
Respectfully  yours. 

LsoNARo  O.   WoLr. 
Representatiie  in  Congress. 


SUBSIDY   ELIGIBILITY   OF   DOMES- 
TIC TRUNK  AIRLINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebra.ska  [Mr.  Brock]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
16,  1960,  t  introduced  H.R.  12234  which 
seeks  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  that  pro- 
vides subsidy  elifcibility  for  the  domestic 
trunk  airlines.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
that  introfluced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  fellow  committee  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mack]. 
I  was  Impelled  to  introduce  this  meas- 
ure for  many  of  the  same  reasons  Mr. 
Mack  mentioned  in  his  able  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord  of  April  5. 1960. 

For  example,  I  am  convinced  that  both 
the  trunkjine  industry  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  would  be  more  eco- 
nomically realistic  if  subsidy  eligibility 
for  the  domestic  trunks  ceased  to  exist. 
I  cannot  belie/e  that  Capital  Airlines 
would  have  puniued  its  reckless  course 
of  expansion  aiid  taken  the  gambles 
which  have  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  had  It  not  been  possible  to 
apply  for  PederiU  subsidy  to  make  up 
the  losses  when  tiie  gambles  failed. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  wc  uld  have  authorized  the 
multiple  competition,  often  putting  four 
or  five  more  carriers  in  the  same  mar- 
ket, but  they  had  not  had  the  assurance 
that  subsidy  waf.  available  for  any  air- 
line unable  to  survive  in  these  compe- 
tition-saturated markets.  If  subsidy 
eligibility  is  terminated,  I  share  Mr. 
Mack's  confldenoe  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics BoBrd  w;ll  employ  more  careful 
analysis  of  the  economic  factors  and  give 
more  weight  to  sound  business  principles 
in  subsequent  route  cases. 

Similarly.  I  sh;ire  my  colleague's  con- 
cern about  bailing  out  a  carrier  whose 
bad  management  and  improvident  gam- 
bling with  expan.?lon  have  gotten  It  into 
serious  flnancial  trouble.  I  agree  that 
payment  of  Federal  subsidy  to  a  carrier 
competing  with  self-sufflclent  trunklines 
can  lead  to  only  one  thing — industrywide 
subsidy. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  all  of  these 
factors  are  very  important  and  con- 
stitute valid  reasons  for  passage  of  this 
letjislation.  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an 
even  more  important  reason  why  Con- 
gress must  act  to  eliminate  this  subsidy 
eligibility  for  the  domestic  trunkline 
carriers.  Stated  In  its  simplest  form, 
we  must  disqualify  the  domestic  trunks 
in  order  to  prevent  encroachment  upon 
the  funds  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated to  support  the  local  service  In- 


dustry and  the  other  parts  of  the  in- 
dustry that  are  still  in  the  developmen- 
tal stage  of  their  operations. 

On  May  16.  1960  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  held  a  prehearing  conference  in 
the  Capital  subsidy  case  which  started 
in  motion  the  administrative  machinery 
to  process  Capital's  claim.  Had  the 
Board  not  inaugurated  the  proceeding 
it  is  clear  under  section  10  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  and  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  1337.  that 
Capital,  or  another  subsidy  claimant, 
can  obtain  a  mandatory  injunction  In  a 
US  district  court  compelling  the  Board 
to  process  the  claim. 

Once  the  claim  Is  in  process  it  is 
clear  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
can — by  granting  the  request — create  a 
valid  legal  obligation  enforceable  in  the 
Federal  courts  which  would  be  satisfied 
out  of  the  appropriation  Congress  In- 
tended for  carrier  payments  to  the  local 
service  carriers  and  other  developmental 
industries.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  money  was  appropri- 
ated for  other  and  worthy  purposes, 
under  present  law  a  valid  legal  claim 
can  be  created  which  encroaches  upon 
and  diverts  these  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses. Thus  It  Is  completely  possible 
that  important  activities  such  as  the 
local  service  industry  could  be  placed 
In  jeopardy,  or  irreparably  harmed,  by 
trunkline  subsidy  claimants. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  or  comfort  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  might  sum- 
marily turn  down  the  claim  of  Capital 
Airlines.  The  Board  Is  compelled  to 
use  the  same  standards  and  precedents 
it  uses  in  other  subsidy  cases  such  as  the 
local  service  cases.  Should  the  Board 
arbitrarily  or  capriciouly  depart  from 
its  standards  or  the  statutory  require- 
ments. Capital  could  sue  under  section 
1006  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and 
get  judicial  review  in  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Fortunately  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  had  the  foresight  to  Include  In 
its  investigation  of  the  Capital  subsidy 
claim  the  Issues  of  merger  or  dismem- 
berment which  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  answer  in  this  case.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  until  the  law  is 
changed  and  subsidy  eligibility  for  the 
domestic  trunklines  discontinued,  there 
is  a  continuing  risk  that  encroachments 
will  occur  on  the  funds  appropriated 
to  develop  the  local  service  carriers 
which  provide  vital  service  in  Nebraska 
and  elsewhere  in   the  Nation. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  essential  to 
pass  this  legislation  to  protect  both  seg- 
ments of  the  airline  Industry;  first,  to 
protect  the  self-sufficient  trunklines 
from  subsidized  competition  which  can 
only  result  in  industrywide  economic 
deterioration,  and.  i«cond,  to  protect 
the  developmental  portion  of  the  indus- 
try— especially  the  local  service  car- 
riers— from  encroachment  upon  funds 
appropriated  to  foster  their  growth  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  of  domestic 
trunkline  subsidy  is  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. It  i^ot  only  provides  us  a  chance 
to  circumscribe  and  reduce  the  area  of 
potential  Government,  liability  for  sub- 
sidy expenditures  but  It  actually  pre- 
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sents  us  a  challenge  to  do  so  or  risk  an 
enormous  increase  in  transportation 
subsidies.  I  personally  shudder  to 
think  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
our  failure  to  act.  If  the  relatively 
minute  operations  of  the  local  service 
carriers  can  require  a  subsidy  that  has 
increased  from  $21  million  in  1955  to 
$68  million  in  fiscal  1961,  an  economic 
chain  reaction  set  off  by  federally  sub- 
sidized domestic  trunkline  competition 
would  inevitably  result  in  hundreds  ol 
millions  of  dollars  of  subsidy  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  h&ve  already  spent 
approximately  $200  million  to  put  this 
industry  on  Its  feet.  Ii  has  been  oper- 
ating for  nearly  a  de;ade  on  a  self- 
sufficient  basis  which  proves  that  the 
industry  can  be  self-sustaining.  Airline 
traffic  continues  to  grow  and  new  reve- 
nue sources  such  as  increased  airfreight 
and  first  class  mail  are  supplementing 
airline  revenues.  I  think  we  have  come 
to  the  point  when  we  laust  remove  this 
subsidy  eligibility  befo-e  It  corrupts  a 
mature  and  self-relit  Jit  industry.  I 
think  we  must  r«nove  this  subsidy  eli- 
gibility before  it  undoes  the  good  work 
It  accomplished  durirg  the  develop- 
mental period. 

This  action  cannot  be  postponed. 
This  legislation  should  be  given  high 
priority  and  enacted  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


WARTIME  EXCISE  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chambkrlad* ]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unsuiimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Ir  elude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAITf.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  as  the  cherry  blossoms  come  to 
Washington  every  spr.ng.  so  does  the 
annual  season  for  extending  the  wartime 
excise  taxes  imposed  upon  automobiles. 

Because  of  my  vocal  opposition  to  this 
tax  I  have  been  dubbe<l  by  some  as  the 
automobile  horn  of  Congress.  This  does 
not  offend  me.  On  the  contrary.  I  am 
proud  of  this  recognition  because  it  re- 
fers to  my  persistent  and  insistent  efforts 
to  repeal  the  unfair  10-percent  wartime 
excise  tax  on  automobiles. 

I  again  insist  that  in  keeping  such  a 
tax.  while  enacting  legislation  for  de- 
pressed areas,  such  as  Detroit,  and  when 
American  workers  neec.  to  be  fully  em- 
ployed, the  Federal  Government  is  cut- 
ting off  Its  taxes  to  spite  its  revenue. 
This  tax  was  levied  for  the  specific  pur- 
PKJse  of  decreasing  automobile  produc- 
tion in  order  to  divert  it  to  war  produc- 
tion. The  purpose  for  which  this  tax 
was  imposed  no  longer  exists,  but  we  still 
permit  this  tax  to  retard  sales,  produc- 
tion, and  employment. 

During  the  past  few  days  our  press  has 
joined  In  sounding  tihe  "automobile 
horn"  to  arouse  the  public  about  this 
tax.    For  thia  I  am  grateful. 


The  "ignition"  for  two  recent  articles 
in  Detroit  papers  was  provided  by  an 
editorial  by  Robert  B.  Powers,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Wards  Automotive  Year- 
book for  1960,  and  which  I  had  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  this  past 
Tuesday. 

On  May  12,  1960,  the  autr^motive  edi- 
tor of  the  Detroit  FYee  Press,  Fred  Olm- 
sted, had  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Powers' 
editorial : 

Immediate  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  automobiles  was  urged 
by  Wards  Automotive  Yearbook  for  1960. 
released  Wednesday  "The  dawn  of  the  era 
of  American  compacts  and  the  consequent 
arrival  of  direct  competition  with  their 
European  counterparts  make  this  impera- 
tive," the  22d  annual  edition  of  the  Industry 
handbook  said 

Ward's  called  the  tax  (10  percent  on  the 
manufacturer's  price)  "politically  Immoral, 
punitive  and  a  wartime  emergency  measure." 

The  statistical  reporting  agency  said  ac- 
tion was  vital  "to  forestall  possible  future 
injury  to  the  Industry  " 

The  leading  editorial  of  the  Detroit 
News,  of  May  11,  1960,  was  devoted  to 
the  adverse  effects  of  this  discriminatory 
tax  upon  our  economy.  I  agree  so  com- 
pletely with  the  content  of  this  editorial 
that  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
read  it  to  the  Members  of  the  House: 

UNrrED  States  rw  Compact  Cab  Race — the 
Excise  Handicap 

For  many  years  this  newspaper  has  cam- 
paigned against  the  injustice  of  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax,  a  levy  which  costs  motor- 
ists billions  of  dollars  on  the  pretext  that 
the  utilitarian  automobile,  like  a  billiard 
table  or  mink  stole,  is  a  luxury  Item. 

We  now  find  a  new  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  abolishment  of  the  tax.  Robert  B. 
Powers,  editor  and  publisher  of  Ward's  Auto- 
motive Reports,  In  his  yearbook  released  to- 
day, sees  the  levy  as  a  potential  peril  both 
to  the  Industry  and  the  Nation  in  the  forth- 
coming struggle  for  the  U.S.  compact  car 
market — a  struggle  between  tJ.S.  manufac- 
turers and  European  exporters  to  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  yearbook  editorial,  these  are  some 
of  the  points  made  by  Powers: 

In  1959.  Federal  excise  tax  collections  on 
motor  vehicles  totaled  more  than  $3 .6  bil- 
lion, bringing  to  more  than  914  billion  the 
amount  paid  since  the  levy  was  decreed  In 
1917  as  a  wartime  emergency  measure. 

Counting  the  tax  on  raw  materials  and 
components,  the  excise  taxes  now  approxi- 
mate 17  J  percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of 
a  motor  vehicle — or  $346  on  a  car  valued  at 
$2,000. 

This  politically  Immoral,  punitive  tax.  if 
continued,  will  be  a  severe  handicap  to  the 
automotive  Industry  In  competing  with 
foreign -made  compacts,  only  253  of  which 
were  imported  in  1940.  but  668.070  of  which 
were  sold  in  the  American  market  in   1959. 

If  Congress  and  the  administration  delay 
tax  repeal  or  reduction  until  a  faltering  U.S. 
auto  Industry  precipitates  a  crisis.  Govern- 
ment action  to  discourage  imports  then 
will  have  to  be  drastic — and  "it  may  cost 
us  those  friends  throughout  the  world  we 
have  worked  so  diligently  and  expensively  to 
win  and  influence." 

One  of  the  additional  facts  brought  out 
by  Powers  Is  that  the  three  European  manu- 
facturers with  a  lion's  share  of  the  American 
market  are  government  owned  or  govern- 
ment controlled.  This  enables  them  to 
pretty  much  set  their  own  sales  prices,  be 
In  a  position  to  influence  internal  taxes  on 
their  products,  and  If  need  be  operate  wholly 
without  profit  for  the  sake  of  employment 
and  their  nations'  general  eoonomlc  health. 


In  the  instance  of  Iron  Curtain  motor  cars, 
sometimes  priced  at  less  In  the  United  States 
than  in  the  country  of  origin,  cost  flgtires 
and  taxes  can  be  Juggled  to  get  around  the 
U.S.  ban  on  dumping. 

If  there  is  statesmanship  left  In  Wash- 
ington, the  time  to  act  Is  now.  The  tax 
never  was  Justified  except  as  a  wartime 
measure  to  discourage  the  demjuid  for  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  less  than  ever  defensible  now 
when  the  very  survival  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  Industry  Is  In  danger  of  becoming  an 
issue. 

It  Will  not  be  long  before  we  will  be 
asked  to  extend  this  tax.  Between  now 
and  then,  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  find  time  to  ask  themselves 
if  It  is  not  politically  immoral  to  pe- 
nalize an  industry — which  is  the  basis 
for  one  of  every  seven  jobs — and  one  of 
every  six  businesses — by  exacting  a  tax 
not  levied  on  other  manufacturing. 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Cook]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  a  telegram  from 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years  ago 
today.  May  19.  1910,  Gov.  Judson  Har- 
mon, of  Ohio,  signed  the  bill  which  estab- 
lished Kent  State  Normal  School,  the 
beginning  of  the  great  present  day  Kent 
State  University,  of  Kent.  Ohio. 

The  past  50  years  have  seen  Kent 
State  grow  from  an  enrollment  of  42  stu- 
dents in  1910  to  a  student  body  of  10,500 
members  today.  During  this  same  period 
of  time,  100,000  students  have  registered 
at  the  university,  56.000  of  them  in  the 
last  10  years.  It  is  clearly  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  university  primar- 
ily serves  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Ohio,  its  student  body  also  consists  of 
many  students  from  the  other  49  States 
as  well  as  students  from  foreign  lands. 

Not  only  has  it  grown  population  wise, 
but  constant  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  the  physical  plant  of  the  uni- 
versity, since  its  establishment,  have 
made  it  into  the  360  acres  of  beautiful 
grounds  and  33  campus  buildings  of  to- 
day. The  present  value  is  estimated  to 
exceed  $3 1  million. 

Regardless  of  the  financial  amounts 
involved,  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, sitting  high  upon  a  hill  overlook- 
ing Kent,  Ohio,  is  generally  regarded  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  university 
campuses  in  the  United  States. 

The  university  educationally  offers  its 
students  curriculums  in  five  different  col- 
leges: Business,  arts  and  sciences,  fine 
arts,  education,  and  graduate  school. 
Each  of  these  courses  of  study  offers  the 
best  in  education  to  those  It  serves. 

In  recognizing  those  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  founding  and 
growth  of  this  great  university,  one  can- 
not help  but  give  much  of  the  credit  to 
Dr.  O«orge  Bowman,  present  president 
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of  Kent  State.  For  the  past  16  years  he 
hu  lead  the  school  during  the  years  of 
Its  greatest  growth.  His  leadership  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  the  students, 
faculty,  and  alumni  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. In  this  respect,  he  has  been 
given  the  unquaUfled  support  of  the 
lx)ard  of  trustees,  presently  consisting 
of  John  R.  Williams,  president  of  the 
board  for  16  years  and  a  former  Ohio 
State  legislator;  Robert  C.  Dlx,  publisher 
of  the  Kent-Ravenna  Record  Courier; 
E>r.  Otto  Korb.  former  superintendent  of 
.schools  of  South  Euclid -Ljnidhurst  and 
East  Cleveland;  Frederick  M.  Broda, 
president  and  treasurer  of  Webb-Broda 
b  Co.:  Robert  H.  Stopher,  associate  ed- 
itor of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal:  Ray 
P.  Dinsmore,  vice  president  of  G<xxlyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  of  AJtron.  Ohio:  and 
the  Honorable  John  McSweeney.  a 
former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House.  All  of  them  sliould  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  interest  and  effort  in  the 
future  of  Kent  State  Univei-sity. 

Certainly  this  opportunity  should  not 
pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  preceded  Dr.  Bowman 
in  the  president's  chair:  Dr.  John  Mc- 
GilvTey,  Dr.  James  Eiigleman,  and  Dr. 
K.  C.  Leebrick.  They  have  made  this 
day  possible  by  their  work  on  this  great 
campus. 

As  an  alimmus  of  this  great  univer- 
sity, I  am  extremely  proud  to  join  today 
with  the  students,  faculty,  and  my  fel- 
low alumni  of  Kent  State  University  in 
celebrating  the  school's  50th.  birthday. 
I  am  doubly  proud  because  today  is  also 
my  own  birthday.  Although  I  am  not 
as  old  as  my  alma  mater,  it  is  of  great 
personal  pride  to  me  to  Icxjk  forward  to 
celebrating  our  birthdays  together  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to 
Kent  State  University  on  the  occasion 
of  its  50th  anniversary : 

TwK  Whitk  Hotrsz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Hay  13,  I960. 
Gecirge  a.  Bowman, 

Preiident,     Kent     State     University.    Kent, 
Ohio: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  In  the  observance 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Kent  State 
University. 

Over  the  paat  50  years  this  university  haa 
achieved  a  flne  record  of  growth  and  service 
in  the  field  of  higher  educ.itlon.  In  this 
tradition  I  know  It  will  continue  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  Its  students  and  the  national 
community. 

Congratulations  and  best  wish«s. 

DwiGHT    D.    BiSENHOWlS. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Sp<?aker,  today, 
June  19,  1960,  marks  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  Bowling  Green  State  Univer- 
.3ity  at  Bowling  Green.  Ohio.  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  enumerate  some  of 
*he  accomplishments  of  this  outstanding 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

On  May  19.  1910.  Bowling  Green 
Normal  School  was  estal)lished.  This 
.•ichool  initially  was  designed  to  serve  the 
northwestern  part  of  Ohio.  However,  at 
this  time  its  student  body  consists  also  of 
many  people  from  the  other  49  States  as 
well  as  many  foreign  lands.  When  Bowl- 
ing Green  was  founded  it  evidenced  an 


amailng  amount  of  vigor.  This  vigor 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
of  busineBs  administration,  liberal  arts 
and  the  graduate  school. 

Prom  a  school  consisting  essentially  of 
one  building  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity has  become  a  huge,  sprawling 
campus  with  some  of  the  most  modern 
and  fimctional  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories in  the  United  States.  The  build- 
ing program  during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  phenomenal.  Many  additional 
classrooms  and  dormitories  plus  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  student  union 
buildings  in  the  countir  have  been  built. 

A  special  debt  of  gratitude  must  be  ex- 
tended to  President  Ralph  W.  McDonald 
who  came  to  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity in  1951  and  has  since  dedicated 
h.5  life  to  its  ever-chanRing  needs.  Dr. 
McDonald's  forward  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  has  immeasur- 
ably aided  him  m  his  constant  efforts  to 
improve  the  academic  standards  and  the 
physical  facilities  of  the  university. 

Another  vote  of  thanks  must  go  to 
Dr.  McDonald's  exceptional  faculty,  for 
without  their  help  his  task  would  have 
been  virtually  impossible.  They  are  na- 
tionally recogmzed  for  their  exceeding 
devotion  to  the  advancement  of  liigher 
learning.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  great 
number  of  fine  scholars  who  have 
emerged  from  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  president.  Dr.  McDonald,  and  the 
faculty  have  been  blessed  with  a  board 
of  trustees  who  have  done  everything 
within  their  pover  for  the  advancement 
of  the  university.  We  are  most  grateful 
to  them. 

I  am  very  proud  to  join  with  the  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  alumni  of  Bowling 
Green  State  University  in  celebrating 
the  school's  50th  anniversary.  I  am  in- 
formed that  congratulations  have  been 
received  on  this  occasion  from  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Through  Congressman  Dkibert  L  Latta  I 
have  learned  of  the  plans  to  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Bowling  Green  State 
University  at  a  cf>nvooation  this  Thursd-^y. 

Before  leaving  for  the  summit  conference 
In  Paris  I  want  "o  send  mv  congratulations 
to  your  students  faculty,  and  friend.-^  The 
American  standards  of  character  and  Intel- 
lect which  are  ".he  strength  of  your  uni- 
versity are  al.so  tlie  strength  of  our  country's 
dpnltng.s  xlth  neighbors  arotmd  the  world. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  mv  b«»st  wls.nes  for 
the  continuing  growth  of  Bowling  Green  In 
honor  andl  in  service  to  the  national  coav- 
munltv 

Dwight  D    Eisenhower. 


Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Bowling 
Green  State  University  is  a  rival  of  Kent 
University  and  was  also  born  50  years 
apo. 

Mr.  HECHLER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West,  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
his  birthday. 

In  the  months  that  he  has  served 
in  this  body,  he  has  richly  earned  the 
reputation   of    being   one   of   the  most 


effective  first-term  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  confidence  that  he  will 
be  returned  by  his  constituents. 

I  am  also  g'ad  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  called  attention  to  Kent 
State  University,  a  small,  great  univer- 
sity, on  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
establishment. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  students  from  my 
section  of  West  Virginia  are  familiar 
with  Kent  Suite  University.  Kent  State 
is  a  member  of  the  Mid-America  Con- 
ference, and  Marshall  College  in  my 
hometown  of  Huntington.  W.  Va.  par- 
ticipates with  Kent  State  in  numerous 
athletic  and  other  ( vents.  We  in  West 
Virginia  have  great  respect  for  this  in- 
.stitution,  and  I  com.mend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  50th  birthday  of  this 
institution  which  we  are  today  cele- 
bratinpr. 

Mr  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  LEVERING.  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  rl.se 
to  compliment  the  gentleman,  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  for  the  statement  he 
is  making  today  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  one  of  our  fine  small 
American  colleses.  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity I  offer  heartiest  felicitations  on 
this  occasion  not  only  to  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity but  to  the  g(?ntleman  who  is  also 
celebrating  his  anniversary  on  this  occa- 
sion. Kent  State  University  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  fine  colleges  m 
the  17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre.sent  in 
the  Congress:  Denison  University,  at 
Granville,  my  alma  mater;  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Delaware;  Ohio 
State  University  campuses  at  Mansfield 
and  Newark:  Kenyon.  at  Gambler,  and 
Ashland  College,  at  Ashland  Many 
flne  people  from  my  district  have  grad- 
uated from  Kent  State  and  many  are 
currently  enrolled  tiiere.  I  extend  my 
congratulations  to  tliis  great  institution 
of  learning  and  my  distmguishetl  col- 
leafoie  from  Ohio  one  of  its  outstanding 
graduates. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  merely  wish  to  say  as 
an  Ohioan  that  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fine  schools  located  m  my  district,  and 
I  assure  the  gentleman,  as  an  alumnus 
of  Kent  State  University,  I  take  particu- 
lar pride  in  my  almfi  mater  on  this  occa- 
sion. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  cor^sent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  ne.xt 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AR\rED  FORCES  DAY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCORitACK] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


r 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th(?  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McCX>RMACIL  Mr.  ftjeaker. 
Armed  Forces  Day  ls  the  annual  occa- 
sion when  we  take  sx)Ck  of  the  latest 
known  developments  in  America'.s  weap- 
ons of  offense  and  defense,  of  the  disci- 
pline and  skill  of  the  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
Uiat  inspires  the  Nation  wliose  sword 
and  sliield  they  are.  For  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  men.  more  than  in  wealth  or 
the  .steel  and  explosives  that  wealth  can 
purchase,  that  the  se-:urity  of  America 
lies.  Most  important  of  all  the  quali- 
ties that  can  make  fo.-  the  preservation 
or  Ihe  destruction,  of  a  countiT.  is  that 
intangible  but  immediately  identifiable 
quality  known  as  morale.  Though  it  i-s 
In  the  Aimed  Forcc.j  that  morale  is 
inunediately  evident,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly important,  thf  morale  of  tlie 
Armed  Forces  must  derive  ultimatelj' 
from  the  morale  perm?ating  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  country.  We  could  no:  ex- 
pect to  draw  individuals  from  a  discour- 
aged, disaffected,  lazy,  and  luxury-loving 
population,  and  so  spur  and  train  and 
Indoctrinate  them  thnt  they  would  be- 
come courageous,  disciplined,  and  ener- 
getic fighters  for  hom-;  and  fireside,  still 
le.ss  for  such  intangibles  as  freedom  and 
justice.  Out  of  the  observance  of  this 
day.  out  of  the  display  of  weapons  and 
m^aterial.  out  of  the  speeches  and  the 
marcliing  and  singing,  we  must  draw  one 
all  important  les.son — that  we  aie  all 
involved  in  the  enterprise  of  American 
security,  of  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
justice  in  the  world  Each  of  us  is 
essentially  involved  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
whose  service  to  Amer  ca  we  celebrate  on 
this  day. 

PARIS  CONFERENCE  COLLAPSE; 
REALISTIC  NATIONAL  POLICY 
REQUIRED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for 
30  nunutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  Paris  meeting  of 
heads  of  governments  is  now  a  matter 
of  history.  Following  as  it  did  the  sensa- 
tional disclosures  of  Uic  U-2  Intelligence 
plane  incident  in  the  .leart  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Paris  failure  has  stiired  the 
peoples  of  all  countries  to  a  degree  not 
equaled  since  the  world-shaking  crises 
prior  to  World  War  U. 

Featured  by  Premier  Khrushchev  s 
stern  warniiigs  a^^'ainst  further  Intelli- 
gence flights  by  U.S.  aircraft  into 
Soviet  territory  and  the  Presidents 
suspension  of  them  and  promise  not  to 
resume  such  flights,  without  extracting  a 
compensating  concession  from  the  Soviet 
leader,  the  situation  is  without  parallel 
in  American  history.  Yet.  when  exam- 
ined closely.  It  Is  correlated  to  important 
political  occurrences  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Including-  the  continental 
United  States. 

Among  these  have  been  agitations  at 
Panama,  fanned  by  Communist  mentors. 


for  what  is  de.scribed  as  reafflrmatlon 
of  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  land  grant.  An  unfortunate 
statement  at  Panama  by  one  of  our  high 

ranking  diplomatic  ofBciols  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  had  recognized 
the  "titulai-  sovereignty"  of  Panama  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  whatever  that  is.  and 
that  Panama  should  have  "visual  evi- 
dence '  of  such  sovereignty  m  the  formal 
display  of  its  fiag  on  the  Canal  Zone, 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  interna- 
tional conspiracy  for  wresting  the  exclu- 
sive sovereignty  control  of  the  zone  from 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  Soviet  policy  of 
aggre.ssive  subversion  in  strategic  areas, 
.such  as  Panama.  Cuba,  and  Indonesia, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  and  to  state 
to  the  House  on  January  13,  1960.  that 
the  pattern  at  Panama  would  supply 
the  precedent  for  similar  agitations  \^^th 
respect  to  Alaska,  purchased  in  1867  by 
treaty  from  Russia.  It  Is  indeed  a 
sterile  satisfaction  to  say  that  my  pre- 
dictions with  resjiect  to  a  vitally  im- 
portant question  have  again  been  ful- 
filled. 

Now.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  what  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Alaska?  It  is  common  talk 
among  people  there  about  frequent  ra- 
dio broadcasts  from  Siberian  stations 
acro.ss  the  Bering  Sea  urging  in  clear 
English  the  resumption  of  Soviet  sover- 
eignty over  that  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  even  more  ominous,  are 
persistent  intelligence  flitrhts  of  Soviet 
planes  over  Ala.ska  which  US,  forces  are 
not  ponnitted  to  stop. 

In  Alaska  today,  we  have  a  situation 
that  combines  the  pattern  of  Panama 
with  that  of  the  flight  over  Soviet  terri- 
tory- of  the  U-2  intelligence  plane,  which 
was  shot  down.  Moreover,  there  have 
been  other  U.S  planes  shot  down  in  other 
areas. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  de-spite  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Ala-ska  situation  the  press 
of  our  country,  with  some  minor  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  strangely  silent. 
What  is  the  influence  that  leads  to  such 
suF>pression  of  vitally  significant  news? 

The  net  result  of  this  silence  could  well 
m.ake  the  United  States  a  province  of 
the  one  world  of  universal  communism. 
Our  safety  demands  that  the  Congress 
find  out  and  remove  the  controls  that 
now  approach  the  ultimate  in  tyranny 
by  denying  such  crucial  information  to 
the  Nation. 

I  think  I  reflect  the  views  of  all  peo- 
ples and  all  races,  including  those  of 
holy  Russia,  when  saying  that  they  do 
not  wish  war.  But  war  will  not  be  pre- 
vented by  abject  surrenders  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  .some  Commu- 
list  leaders  and  their  collaborators  in 
our  country'  appear  to  desire  and  to  ex- 
pect. It  can  be  avoided  only  by  standing 
up  for  our  just  rights  and  by  effective 
precautions  to  prevent  the  tragedy  of 
another  Pearl  Harbor. 

To  these  ends.  Mr,  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  call  for  the  arrest  and 
dejxjrtation  of  Soviet  spies,  who  form 
a  far  larger  fifth  column  here  than  ex- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union.  For  such  pro- 
cedure we  have  as  a  precedent  the  recent 
firm  aciton  of  little  Switzerland. 


Meanwhile,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  expect  the  President  to  issue 
orders  to  our  Alaska  commands  to  pro- 
tect our  positions  tiiere  in  the  same  way 
Premier  Khrushchev  protects  i,hose  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  orders  would 
include  instructions  to  challenge  Soviet 
planes  and  to  shoot  down  those  that  do 
not  comply  with  orders  to  land. 


CANAL    ZONE    SECTJRITY:    SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF  PANAMA  FLAG 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  the  ques- 
tions of  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  have 
been  extensively  debated.  There  is  httle 
new  of  basic  nature  that  could  be  added 
to  what  has  already  been  presented. 
Yet.  because  of  the  failure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  to  take  a  firm,  forth- 
right position  with  respect  to  oiu-  just 
rights  at  Panama,  the  Isthmian  canal 
policies  of  the  United  States  are  still  un- 
certain. It  is  imperative  that  these 
F>ohcies  be  made  definite  by  reaffirmation 
of  the  long -established  policies  under 
which  the  Panama  Canal  was  con- 
structed and  has  since  been  maintained 
and  operated. 

Many  will  recall  the  attempted  mob 
invasions  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  Novem- 
ber 3  and  28,  1959,  requiring  the  use  of 
force  by  Canal  Zone  police  and  the  U.S. 
Army  to  repel  the  invaders.  Under  radi- 
cal leadership,  some  of  it  communistic, 
the  prime  purr>ose  of  these  mobs  was  to 
plant  the  fiag  of  Panama  in  the  Canal 
Zone  as  the  symbol  of  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  tliat  vital  strip  of  land. 
These  two  attempts  of  the  invaders 
failed  but  their  real  objectives  are  still 
uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  these  are 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zione  and 
eventually  nationalization  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  sub- 
sequent to  these  two  abortive  efforts  of 
Panamanian  mobs,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Panama,  Miguel  J.  Moreno,  Jr.,  made 
extensive  foreign  travels,  including  a 
visit  in  Elgypt  to  present  Panamanian 
viewpoints  and  to  be  briefed  on  Egyptian 
experience  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

While  there,  Foreign  Minister  Moreno 
had  ample  c^portunity  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  with 
Egyptian  officials  who  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  nationahzation  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  is  significant  too  that 
Panama  and  the  Umted  Arab  Republic 
recently  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  each  other. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  happened  at 
Panama?  Following  the  attempted  No- 
vember 3,  1959,  invasion,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  instead  of  a 
stern  warning  against  such  future  at- 
tempts, sent  a  diplomatic  emissary  to 
Panama  to  app>ease  those  stirring  up  the 
trouble.  This  emis.sary,  Hon.  Livingston 
T.  Merchant,  with  the  approval  of  his 
superiors  in  the  State  Department,  issued 
a  public  statement  recognizing  Panama 
as  "titular  sovereign"  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and,  according  to  Panamanian 
sources,  agreed  thjit  the  flag  of  Panama 
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might  be  displayed  in  the  Canal  Z<me  to 
show  such  sovereignty. 

In  addition,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself,  on  December  2, 
1959,  following  the  return  of  Secretary 
Merchant.  pubUcly  expressed  the  belief 
that  Panama  should  be  allowed  to  fly 
her  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  show  Pan- 
amanian "titular  sovereignty." 

These  actions,  Mr.  Speaker,  taken 
without  the  consent  of  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  treatymaking  power  of  our 
Ooverment,  reflects  a  credulity  and 
naivete  that  are  simply  unbelievable  on 
the  part  of  high  U.S.  oflBcials. 

Moreover,  these  irresponsible  decla- 
rations startled  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion, who  have  deluged  the  Congress 
with  letters  expressing  strong  opposition 
to  what  they  consider  a  pending  sur- 
render of  our  treaty  rights  at  Panama. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  yet  to  find  one  U.S.  citizen  well 
informed  on  Istlynian  problems  who 
favors  such  surrender.  I  have  never 
seen  an  experienced  Panama  Canal  of- 
ficial, present  or  former,  or  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  has  servec".  on 
the  Isthmus  who  does  not  vigorously  op- 
pose such  an  ignominious  retreat  from 
our  solemn  treaty  responsibilities. 

In  fact,  many  are  demanding  to  know 
what  are  the  influences  in  our  Govern- 
ment that  have  permitted  US. -Panama 
relations  to  degenerate  to  the  degree 
they  have.  To  them.  I  would  add  the 
question:  What  more  could  be  accom- 
plished by  open,  bold,  and  shameless 
treason  than  has  been  done  at  Panama 
through  the  processes  of  vacillation  and 
appeasement^ 

The  responsible  oflBcials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment who  have  talked  in  such  loose 
terms  about  permitting  the  display  of 
the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone 
have  never  had  any  assurance  from  the 
Panamanian  Government  that  such  dis- 
play would  mean  no  more  than  a  recog- 
nition of  its  "titular  sovereignty,"  or 
more  accurately,  its  mere  reversionary 
interest  in  the  sole  event  of  the  United 
States  ceasing  to  operate  the  Panama 
Canal.  Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
certain  that  any  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment would  never  make  such  an  agree- 
ment but  would  hold  such  display  as 
our  recognition  of  the  complete  sover- 
eignty of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  view  of  the  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Isthmian  question  in  the  Congress,  it  is 
not  strange,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  a  notable  de- 
bate on  February  2,  1960.  passed,  by 
overwhelming  vote  of  381  to  12,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  459.  This  reso- 
lution expressed  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  any  variation  in  the  tradi- 
tiorml  interpretation  in  the  1903,  1936, 
and  1955  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  involving  the  provi- 
sions of  such  treaties  concerning  terri- 
torial sovereignty  shall  be  made  only 
pursuant  to  treaty. 

This  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  merely 
a  routine  vote  of  our  membership,  but  a 
reflection  of  strong  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  a  matter  in  which  they  are 
vitally  Interested.  As  such,  it  served  as 
a  rebuke  to  those,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 


ment service,  who,  by  naive  intentions 
or  devious  methods,  would  undermine 
our  position  oi'  exclusive  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  459,  has  not  yet  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  his  opposition  being  on 
the  basis  that  such  action  might  offend 
Panama  Thif;,  in  effect,  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  its  approval  by  the  Senate 
would  anger  Panamanian  mobs  and  the 
radical  politicians  who  take  their  cues 
from  them. 

Returning  now  to  the  question  of  dis- 
playing the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Indicate  what  is  loosely  called 
"titular  sovereignty,"  this  is  not  a  mean- 
ingless gesture  of  good  will  as  some  of 
our  naive  leaders  would  have  us  believe 
The  flag  has  tut  one  meaning,  and  that 
is  sovereignty. 

For  this  ref.son.  its  display  would  be 
but  the  first  step  in  the  Panamanian 
program  for  eventual  nationalization. 
The  second  step  would  be  to  secure  its 
international  recognition  as  evidence  of 
full  sovereignty.  Then  the  way  would  be 
clear,  in  a  le;:al  sense,  for  the  rest  of 
their  program  through  the  most  expedi- 
ent means  with  the  example  of  Suez  be- 
fore them. 

The  attitude  of  our  Department  of 
State  touching'  these  questions  has  un- 
doubtedly givfn  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  the  world  at  large  the  im- 
pression of  weakness,  timidity,  and  an 
excessive  zeal  for  appeasement. 

When  considering  this  gravely  impor- 
tant isthimian  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  part  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States.  The  flag  of 
our  country  there  is  the  symbol  of  our 
status  aa  a  sovereign  people  over  the 
corLstitutionally  acquired  domain  of  the 
Canal  Zone  As  long  as  our  flag  flies 
supreme  there,  it  will  fly  over  our  terri- 
toi-y  here  and  elsewhere.  The  day  an- 
other flaj  is  raised  over  the  Canal  Zone 
will  indeed  be  tragic  and  bode  ill  for  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  b<»  long  now  before  the  Con- 
gress will  adjcum.  We  should  not  leave 
this  crucially  /ital  issue  in  the  hands  of 
executive  bureaucrats  who  have  so  long 
and  so  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  in- 
ability to  deal  with  it. 

The  time  for  action  has  long  since 
passed.  Becaise  of  the  nonaction  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  now  adopt  its  own  in- 
dependent re.solutions  on  these  ques- 
tions. To  this  end  I  have  introduced 
three  House  lesolutions  identical  with 
the  thre^  concurrent  resolutions  previ- 
ously introduced  by  me.  Prompt  consid- 
eration by  the  House  is  respectfully 
urged  as  an  imperative  necessity  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  texts  of  the  three  indicated  House 
resolutions  follow: 

Housi;  Resolution  516 

Whereaa  there  Is  now  being  strongly  urged 
In  certain  quarters  of  the  world  the  sur- 
render, by  the  United  States,  without  reim- 
bursement, of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  some  other  Interna- 
tional organization  for  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  canal;  and 


WUM<as  the  United  States,  at  the  expense 
of  Its  taxpayers  and  under,  and  fully  relying 
on.  treaty  agreements,  constructed  the  canal, 
and  since  its  completion,  at  large  expendi- 
ture, has  maintained  and  operated  it  and 
provided  for  Its  protection  and  defense:  and 

Whereas  the  Unltixl  States,  following  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  has  since  main- 
tained, operated  and  protected  It  In  strict 
conformity  with  treaty  requirements  and 
agreements,  and  has  thus  made  It  free,  with- 
out restriction  or  qualification,  for  the 
shipping  of  the  entire  world;  and.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  with  respect  to  the  canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  every  Just  and  equitable 
consideration  favors  the  continuance  of  .he 
United  States  In  the  exercise  of  all  the 
rights  and  authority  by  treaty  provided,  and 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  by  treaty  im- 
posed:  Now.  therefore,   be  It 

Rei'olved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  ( 1 )  It  Is  the  sense  and  Judgment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  should  not.  In  any  wise,  sxir- 
render  to  any  other  government  or  authority 
ils  jurisdiction  over,  and  control  of,  *he 
Canal  Zone,  and  Its  ownership,  control, 
management,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  accord- 
ance with  existing  treaty  provisions;  and 
that  (2)  It  is  to  the  best  Interests — not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but,  as  well,  of  all  na- 
tions and  peoples — that  all  the  powers, 
duties,  authority,  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  the  premises  be  continued 
In  accordance  with  existing  treaty  provisions 


HotJSE   Rksolution   515 

Whereas  the  subversive  forces  known  as 
International  communism,  operating  se- 
cretly and  openly,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
threaten  the  sovereignty  and  political  Inde- 
pendence of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nations,  and 

Whereas  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free,  and  Independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject Uj  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
piwer.  and 

Whereas  the  Intervention  of  International 
communism,  directly,  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disguised.  In  any  American  State,  con- 
tilctfi  with  the  established  policy  of  the 
American  Republica  for  the  protection  of 
the  sovereignty  of  tJie  peoples  of  such  States 
and  the  political  Independence  of  their  gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas,  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  l.s 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole  of  It.  including  the  United  States. 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 

(1)  That  In  any  such  subversive  domina- 
tion or  threat,  if  it  violates  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of  collective  secu- 
rity as  set  forth  In  the  acts  and  resolutions 
heretofore  adopted  by  the  American  Repub- 
lics; and 

(2)  That  in  any  such  situation  any  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Inter-Amerlcfin  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
slstajice  may.  In  the  exercise  of  Irvdlvldual  or 
collective  self-defense,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  declaratlonii  and  principles  of  above 
States,  take  stepe  to  forestall  or  combat  In- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  colo- 
nization In  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  international  communism 
and  its  agencies  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Housi  Resolution  517 
Whereas  the  United  States,  under  the  Hay- 
Buanau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama, 
acquired  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity  for  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Us  per- 
petual maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection;  and 
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Whereas  all  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  ceoeed  on  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  1903  treaty  on 
February  25,  1904;  and 

Whereas  since  the  time  the  United  States 
has  continuously  exercised  exclusive  sover- 
eignty and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal:  and 

Whereas  where  responsibility  Is  Imposed 
there  must  be  given  foi  Its  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  pro- 
vided; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fully  and 
effectively  discharged  iill  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  Irterest  that  Panama 
can  have  in  the  soveielgnty  of  the  Canal 
Zone  is  one  of  reverslDnary  character  that 
can  never  become  oieratlve  ui^Iess  the 
United  State*  should  abandon  the  canal 
enterprise;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
slnc«  President  Hayes'  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  8  1880  has  been  for  an  In- 
teroceanlc  canal  "under  Ajnerlcan  control,  " 
that  Is  to  say,  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States:   and 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  excliL%lve  sovereignity  over 
the  C&nal  Sone  for  the  aforesaid  purp>c«es 
vas  an  absolute.  Indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  task  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  In  '.he  construction  and 
perpetual  malntenanc->,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Cainal, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bf  the  Hovte  of  Representatit^ii, 
(1)  That  the  United  States,  under  treaty 
provisions,  constitutionally  acquired,  and 
holds.  In  perpetuity,  exclusive  sovereignty 
*nd  control  o^er  the  Ccuial  2^ne  for  the 
construction  of  the  Piinama  Canal  and  Its 
perpetual  malntenano;.  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection;   and 

(2)  That  there  can  be  no  Just  claim  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of 
any  sovereignty  of  whatever  character  over 
the  Canal  Zone  bo  long  as  the  United  States 
discharges  its  duties  »nd  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  canal;  and 

(3»  That  the  formal  display  of  any  offi- 
cial flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States  is  violative  of 
law,  treaty,  InternatU  nal  usage,  and  the 
historic  canal  policy  <*  the  United  States 
as  fully  upheld  by  [U  hltjhest  courts  and 
administrative  ofBrlals  and  would  lead  to 
confxislon  and  chaos  li  the  administration 
of  the  Panama  Canal  e  iterprlse. 


PANAMA  CANAL    LONG-RANGE 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se,  Uie  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1949  I  have  been  actively 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  and  intercceanic  canals  gen- 
erally. My  first  official  assiRnment  wa.s 
as  chairman  of  a  special  inquiry  into  Uie 
operations  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
culminated  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
enterprise  under  Pu  )llc  Law  841,  81st 
Congress.  That  law  brought  about  the 
first  major  administrutive  change  in  the 
canal  organization  since  April  1,  1914, 
and  placed  the  enteriirise  on  a  self-sus- 
taining basis. 

Though  reassigned  to  another  com- 
mittee in  the  CongTe;^  In  1951.  my  in- 
terest in  the  canal  has  never  diminished. 
Instead,  It  has  increa.si>d  and  I  have  been 


able  to  keep  a  close  contact  with  de- 
velopments, as  well  as  to  make  con- 
tributions by  means  of  inserting  meri- 
torious statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  participation  in  hearings. 

Among  the  most  gratifying  features 
of  this  association  has  been  the  growing 
evidence  of  expanding  pubhc  knowledge 
of  imF)oi-tant  canal  questions  as  evi- 
denced by  the  publication  of  thoughtful 
and  discriminating  articles  in  the  lay 
and  professional  press.  So  much  has 
this  interest  prowm  that  students  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  have  undertaken  to 
write  these  and  papers  on  various  phases 
of  the  canal  question. 

The  latest  contribution  is  a  research 
paper  on  the  long-range  Panama  Canal 
program  by  Mid.shipman  Mark  Melvj-n 
Golden  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  class 
of  1960,  prepared  as  part  of  his  fourth 
year  training. 

Based  upon  an  examination  of  evi- 
dence from  many  sources,  independent 
as  well  as  "official, "  Midshipman  Gol- 
den's  paper  is  a  remarkably  clear,  logical, 
and  concise  statement  of  the  major 
problems  involved  in  the  canal  ques- 
tion. It  shows  up  the  pitfalls  of  extreme 
interpretation  of  any  single  factor  as 
paramount  in  justifying  predetermined 
objectives  and  presents  conclusions  that 
take  into  consideration  all  the  main 
features  involved  in  the  economic  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  great 
interocean  link  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world  on  terms  of  equality. 

As  such.  Midshipman  Golden's  paper 
reflects  high  credit  not  only  on  himself 
but  also  on  the  great  service  Academy 
which  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  research  which  neces- 
sarily preceded  its  writing. 

Particularly  notable,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
Midshipman  Goldens  recognition  of  the 
fallacious  premise  of  hyr>othetical  se- 
curity on  which  the  1947  drive  for  a  vast 
sea -level  undertaking  at  Panama  was 
predicated.  This.  I  wish  to  emphasize  by 
repeating  one  of  his  quotable  state- 
ments: 

It  Is  a  mPtter  of  conjecture  to  say  whether 
a  sea-level  or  a  lock  canal  could  be  more 
seriously  damaged  by  an  atomic  bomb.  It 
is  a  matter  of  fact  to  realize  that  either  type 
would  be  so  seriously  damaged  that  defense 
should  not  be  a  factor  In  laying  out  long- 
range  plans. 

In  order  that  the  Indicated  paper  may 
be  recorded  in  the  permanent  annals  of 
the  Congress  and  thus  be  made  available 
as  an  Inspiration  for  students  in  other 
educational  institutions,  as  well  as  for  the 
legislative  and  executive  agencies  of  our 
Government  concerned  with  canal  ques- 
tions, I  quote  the  text,  footnotes,  and 
bibliography: 

LoNG-RaNCI    iMPnOVEMENTS    ON    THE    PANAMA 

Canal 

(A  research  paper  submitted  to  thi?  head 
of  the  Department  of  English.  History,  and 
Government,  by  Murk  M.  Golden  mid- 
shipman, first  class.  V  S  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  February  I960) 

I.  OBJxcnvr 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  study  the 
most  feasible  of  the  proposed  long-range 
Improvements  on  the  translsthmian  water- 
way across  Central  America.  The  plaiis  pre- 
sented  will    be    analvzed    from    the   mission 


point  of  view;  to  provide  a  shortcut  for  ship- 
ping with  reasonable  tolls,  minimum  naviga- 
tional hazards,  and  few  delays  in  transit. 
The  alternate  plans  are  for  (1)  conversion 
of  the  present  Panama  Canal  to  an  enlarged, 
modernized,  lock-terminal  lake  canal;  (2) 
conversion  of  the  present  Panama  Canal  to 
sea  level;  and  (3)  construction  of  a  com- 
pletely new  canal  through  Nicaragua. 

Some  of  the  major  factors  to  be  considered 
are  future  traffic  trends,  cost,  marine  opera- 
tional feasibility,  diplomatic  Implications, 
and  military  defense. 

n.    THK   PRESENT   PANAICA   CANAL 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  lock  and  lake- 
type  canal  which  provides  a  waterway  for 
oceangoing  ves-sels  to  use  as  a  shortcut  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Fresh  water  Is  \»ed  for  lockages,  and  Is  taken 
principally  from  Gatun  Lake.  Madden  I^ke 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  use  during  the  dry 
season. 

The  minimum  dimensions  of  the  channel 
are  300  feet  wide  In  GalUard  Cut  and  37 
feet  deep  at  low  tide  In  Balboa  Harbor  From 
the  Cristobal  breakwater  at  the  Atlantic 
terminus  to  Ban  Jose  Rock  at  the  Pacific 
terminus  the  channel  has  a  length  of  61.2 
miles,  measured  along  Its  23  courses.' 

Transiting  from  Balboa  Harbor  at  the 
Pacific  entrance  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ter- 
minus, slilpe  encoTinter  several  major  features 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  First  they  are  raised 
to  the  54  feet  of  elevation  of  Mlraflores  Lake 
by  two  pairs  of  Mlraflores  locks*  About  1 
mile  further,  the  single  pair  of  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks  raises  ships  to  the  level  of  Gatuu 
Lake,  which  is  regulated  between  82  and  87 
feet.  Oalllard  Cut  Is  the  channel  extension 
of  Oatun  Lake  through  the  Continental 
Divide.  At  the  northern  edge  of  Gatun 
Lake,  three  continuous  pairs  of  Gatun  Locks 
lower  ships  to  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean." 

The  locks  themselves  are  built  In  two 
parallel  lanes  In  order  to  handle  two-way 
traffic.  The  size  of  the  lock  chambers,  1  .CXK) 
feet  long  by  110  feet  wide.  Is  the  factor  that 
limits   the   size    of   transiting   ships.' 

The  Panama  Canal  is  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  a 
corporate  agency  and  Instrunaentallty  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Panama  Canal  Com- 
FMLny  is  financially  self-suffldent,  and  not 
only  pays  for  its  own  operation  and  de- 
preciation, but  also  produces  a  net  Income  « 

m.  THE  NT3a>  rem  a  canal 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  vital  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  extreme  weakness  of  ex- 
tending lines  of  communications  around  the 
Horn  was  first  felt  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War.  The  cruiser 
Oreffon,  which  wa^s  berthed  in  San  Francisco 
Hart>or,  constmied  90  days  before  being  able 
to  take  part  In  the  Battle  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Fueling  and  replenishing  had  to  be 
done  by  putting  Into  South  American  ports 
en  route.'  In  the  present  era  of  long-range 
warships  with  high  cruising  speeds,  the 
voyage   around   the   Horn   has   been   greatly 


'  Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  under  Public  Law  280,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  (Balboa  Heights,  1947);  7.  Hereafter 
cited  as  "Report  of  Government  *' 

'  All  elevations  g.ven  In  this  paper  are 
above  mean  sea  level. 

'  Panama  Canal  Company,  "The  Panama 
Canal"  (n.p.,  n.d.),  16;  and  Report  of  Gov- 
ernment, 7. 

*  Armed  Forces  Infi>rmatlon  and  Education 
Division,  "The  Panama  Canal — An  Outpost 
of  Hemisphere  Defense."  Armed  Forces  Talk 
373  (May  18,  1951);  7. 

'  William  G.  Arey  to  Midshipman  Mark 
M    Golden,  July  17,  1956  (letter).  1-2. 

■  Andre  Siegfried,  Suez  and  Panama  (New 
York,  1940);  285-286, 
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olmpUfled.  However,  with  the  prospect  of 
undeclared  lightning  warfare,  time  Is  so 
vital  that  the  difference  of  even  a  few  days 
could  lose  a  war. 

Prom  the  merchant  marine  point  of 
view,  the  payment  of  tolls  to  go  through 
the  Parama  Canal  Is  cheaper  than  the 
delay  that  would  result  from  an  Ideal,  un- 
eventf\il  rounding  of  the  Horn.'  And  the 
weather  conditions  In  the  Horn  area  are 
usually  far  from  Ideal.  Also  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration  are  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  fuel  and  supplies  for  the  longer 
trip.  In  fact,  during  the  recent  Suez  crisis, 
some  shipping  found  It  more  economical 
to  use  the  Panama  Canal  than  to  steam 
around   the   Cape   of  Good   Hope.' 

During  both  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  the  Panama  Cana.  played  a 
major  part  In  transoceanic  shipping.  In 
World  War  n  about  6.300  combat  vessels 
and  over  8,500  support  vessels  (transports, 
supply  ships,  et  cetera  made  the  transit 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Throughout 
1953.  the  last  full  year  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 1.064  U.S.  Oovernment  ships  locked 
through  the  canal.  Most  of  these  vessels 
were  carrying  supplies  and  war  materials  to 
the  Par  East.* 

As  mentioned  previously,  a  size  llnxlta- 
uon  Is  Imposed  on  ships  by  the  dinienslons 
of  the  lock  chambers.  The  only  merchant 
vessels  that  are  too  large  to  use  the  Canal 
are  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth.^ 
Midway  and  Forrestal  class  aircraft  car- 
riers are  the  only  American  warships  that 
cannot  fit  In  the  Canal."  A  war  would 
probably  force  the  conversion  of  Queen 
Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  from  North  At- 
lantic passenger  ships  to  troop  transports 
for  use  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  flexi- 
bility of  these  ships  and  the  supercarrlers 
v.ould  be  increased  If  they  had  the  ability 
to  transit  the  canal.  Also,  present  trends 
In  ship  contructlon.  especially  of  tankers, 
are  toward  longer  and  wider  vessels. 

IV.    OPKHATCONAL    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    CAKAL 

The  Panama  Canal  today  has  two  major 
flaws,  other  than  dimensions  of  the  locks, 
that  were  inherent  in  the  original  construc- 
tion. Plrat,  the  Pacific  locks  are  In  two  sep- 
arate groups:  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  and  the 
Mlraflores  locks.  They  should  have  been 
built  together  In  one  contlnuoiis  structure, 
as  were  the  Atlantic  locks.  The  second  fault 
is  the  lack  of  a  svunmlt  level  anchorage  be- 
tween Oalllard  Cut  and  the  Pacific  locks.»» 

As  a  ship  makes  the  approach  to  the  Mlra- 
flores locks  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  small 
boat  rows  out  from  the  central  wall  with 
leader  lines.  The  ship  is  maneuvered  until 
It  Is  dead  In  the  water,  and  lines  are  secured 
to  electric  locomotives  that  move  the  ship 
through  the  locks  area.  The  entire  proce- 
dure mxist  be  repeated  to  go  through  the 
nearby  Pedro  Miguel  locks.  At  least  an  hour 
is  lost  and  additional  hazards  are  undergone 
as  a  result  of  the  extra  approach." 

The  most  dangerous  area  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  Just  north  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks.  A  tremendo\is  volume  of  water  is 
drawn  from  Oalllard  Cut  each  time  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locks  are  filled,  causing  a  surge 
reaching  speeds  of  26  knots  and  having  an 


'  Interview  with  Cbl.  William  C.  Golden. 
USA   ^St.  Petersburg.  Dec.  23.  1969). 

'  Idem. 

'Panama  Canal  Company.  13. 

"  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Division,  7. 

"  There  Is  also  the  possibility  that  the  nu- 
clear warships  designed  In  the  near  future 
will  be  too  large  to  use  the  Panama  Canal. 

"  Capt.  Miles  P  DuVal.  U5.  Navy,  "And  the 
Mountains  Will  Move"  (Sanford  University. 
1947) :  297.     Hereafter  cited  as  "Mts." 

"Interview  with  Lt.  R.R.  Robertson,  U.S. 
Navy  (Annapolis.  Jan.  22.  i960).  Hereafter 
oitsd  as  "Robertson.  Int."  " 


amplitude  up  to  3  feet.  At  times  the  surge 
overpowers  vessels,  resulting  In  their  ground- 
ing on  the  rocky  banks  of  Oalllard  Cut." 
The  accident  statistics  Illustrate  that  the 
safety  of  ships  depends  too  much  on  the  ex- 
ceptional skill  of  the  pilot,  rather  than  the 
operational  characteristics  built  Into  the 
canal. 

If  passage  through  Oalllard  Cut  Is  danger- 
ous In  clear  weather,  it  Is  more  hazardous  In 
fog.  This  section  of  the  channel  Is  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  heavy  fog  at  night 
after  220O  hours. '«  In  fair  weather  or  foul, 
the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  are  a  dangerous  con- 
striction to  traffic  In  their  present  location. 
The  resulting  traffic  delay  would  be  eased  by 
having  A  summit  level  anchorage  between 
Oalllard  Cut  and  the  Pacific  locks 

V     THE    rERMI.N'AL    LAKE — THUD    LOCKS    PLAN 

An  obvious  solution  for  the  principal 
murine  operational  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  that  developed  In  the  canal  urganl- 
zatlon  during  World  War  n  and  presented 
by  Its  author  before  the  Panama  Section  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
May  20,  1943.  Known  as  the  Terminal  Lake, 
third  locks  plan.  It  calls  for  the  relocation 
of  the  Pacific  locks  In  one  continuous  struc- 
ture at  Agua  Duice,  an  area  near  the  present 
Mlraflores  locks.  The  level  of  Mlraflores 
Lake  would  then  be  elevated  from  Its  present 
54  feet  to  the  height  of  Oatun  Lake  The 
entire  summit  water  level  would  be  raised 
to  92  feel  '• 

Before  work  on  the  unsuccessful  third 
locks  project  of  World  War  II  was  halted, 
some  $79  mllUun  was  expended,  for  the  most 
part  on  excavating.'  The  proposed  modifica- 
tion includes  construction  of  new  and  larger 
locks,  using  the  excavations  already  started 
for  the  discontinued  third  locks  project,  but 
without  sharp  approach  channel  curves  '• 

In  1943  ^he  cost  of  the  Terminal  Lake, 
third  lo«ks  plan  was  estimated  to  be  »283 
million  lor  all  work  except  the  widening  of 
Oalllard  Cut.'*  A  more  recent  estimate,  for 
the  project  with  lock  chambers  1.500  feet 
long  and  200  feet  wide.  Is  $1,020,920,000.  This 
proposed  size  would  needlessly  double  the 
flooding  volume  of  the  lock  chambers,  which 
would  double  the  consumption  of  fresh 
water,"  Because  of  dry  seasons  In  Panama, 
the  additional  water  requirement  would  ne- 
cessitate the  construction  of  reservoirs  In 
territory  outside  the  10  mile  treaty  width 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  This  In  turn  would  mean 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Panatna  at  a  most  inopportune  time  =' 
Locks  with  dimensions  of  140  x  1,200  feet 
would  be  capable  of  handling  modern  aircraft 
carriers,  and  would  be  half  the  cost  of  the 
larger  ones.- 

This  plan  is  unique  In  that  It  not  only 
takes  la  to  consideration  the  engineering 
feasibility,  but  also  Is  based  on  marine 
operating  experience  and  painstaking  studies 
of  marine  accidents  throughout  Panama 
Canal  history.  The  completed  project 
would  slimlnate  the  dangerous  surge  In 
Oalllard  Cut,  remove  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,   effectively  widen  constricted 


"  CoNaaEssiONAL  RECORD  (Jan.  6.  1968);   1. 

"  CONaRESsiONAL  RECORD  (Apr.  21,  1948);  2 

"DuVai,   'Mts",   342-343. 

'"  Hon,  Clark  W  Thompson  to  Midshipman 
Mark  M,  Golden,  Jan.  6.  1960  (letter  on  "The 
Isthmian  Question");  6.  Hereafter  cited  as 
"Thompson,  "Isth.  Question,"  " 

"  The  Third  Locks  project  contained  three 
sharp  angles  In  by -pass  channels  of  28  59' 
46'17',  and  37°30', 

"•Thompson,  "Isth.  Question,"  8. 

-■•  M.  R.  McCann  to  Hon,  Clark  W,  Thomp- 
son, 1959  (letter  with  comments  on  proposed 
Panama  Canal  Improvement  projects  from 
a  consulting  engineer):  2,  Hereafter  cited  as 
"McCann." 

-'  See  sec.  VII  of  this  paper. 

"McC«|nn,  2. 


channel  areas,  provide  the  badly  needed  sum- 
mit level  anchorage.  Improve  navigation,  re- 
duce the  effect  of  fog  on  operations,  save 
time  now  wasted  on  an  additional  approach 
to  the  Pacific  locks,  and  Increase  the  capacity 
of  the  canal " 

VI.   THE  SEA   LEVEL   PLAN 

In  December  of  1945,  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was  authorized  by  Congress 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  InveAlgntlon  of 
the  translsthmlan  canal  problem,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  results  of  the  studies  t>e  sub- 
mitted by  the  end  of  1947  The  Canal  Zone 
Oovernment  radically  Interpreted  the  phrase 
"capacity  and  security"  from  their  authoriza- 
tion to  mean  making  defense  the  main  con- 
sideration for  their  recommendations 

Advocates  of  the  sea  level  canal  point  out 
that  a  single  atomic  bomb  or  a  well-directed 
attack  with  conventional  explosives  could 
put  a  lock  canal  out  of  conamlaslon  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  by  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing means:  (1)  Seriously  damaging  the 
lock  structvu-es  or  (2i  draining  the  water 
supply  In  the  terminal  lake  by  breaching 
one  or  more  of  Its  dams**  Actually,  a  sea 
level  canal  would  be  no  beUer  off  than  a 
lock  type  A  nuclear  explosion  would  so 
severely  damage  even  a  sea  level  canal  that 
prompt  repairs  would  be  Impossible  "  If  an 
atomic  or  hydrogen  bomb  were  detonated  In 
the  vicinity  of  Oalllard  Cut.  the  blast  would 
probably  cause  major  landslides  which  could 
conceivably  fill  that  portion  of  the  channel 
Using  defense  as  a  criterion  for  the  long- 
range  improvements  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  therefore  unrealistic.  There  Is  no  way 
any  object  can  be  made  Impervious  by  Its 
construction  features,  as  time  will  yield  a 
means  of  destroying  It, 

The  Governor's  1947  report  recommended 
that  "In  order  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
Interoceanlc  commerce  and  national  defense, 
the  Panama  Canal  be  converted  to  a  canal 
at  sea  level,  '  «  The  proposed  plan  calls  for 
the  draining  of  Gatun  Lake  to  lower  Its  sur- 
face to  sea  level  Some  1,069  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  and  rock  would  be  excavated 
to  construct  a  channel  60  feet  deep  at  low 
tide  and  600  feet  wide  at  a  depth  of  40  feet 
below  low  tide  "  Yet.  wartime  studies  con- 
clusively showed  that  the  majority  of  marine 
accidents  occurred  In  the  restricted  channel 
through  Oalllard  cut.  Replacing  the  termi- 
nal lake  with  a  restricted  channel  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  canal  would  In- 
crease navigational  hazards 

There  Is  also  the  possibility  of  slides  oc- 
curring during  excavation  for  a  sea  level 
canal.  Geological  studies  made  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  have  shown 
that  the  ground  In  Panama  Is  not  homoge- 
neous. The  earth  on  the  Atlantic  side  Is 
composed  of  tertiary  sediments,  while  the 
Pacific  Bide  consists  of  tertiary  volcanic  rock. 
An  instability  results  from  the  two  types  of 
ground  not  being  capable  of  adhering  to 
each  other,  which  causes  underground  slides 
Disintegration  of  rocks  moistened  by  rain 
and  humidity  causes  surface  slides  as  the 
particles  give  way  to  gravity  »  Both  types  of 
slides  have  plagued  engineers  from  the  time 
construction  was  begun  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  1947  report  points  out  that  there  Is 
an  Inherent  navigational  difficulty  in  a  sea 
level  canal  due  to  the  different  tides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  Tides  at  the 
Atlantic  side  generally  do  not  vary  more 
than  2  feet,  and  so  are  not  a  problem      The 


»Capt.  Miles  P  DuVal,  US.  Navy,  "Isth- 
mian Canal  Policy — An  Evaluation,"  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (March  1955); 
270 

'*  Report  of  Oovernment.  61. 

■  Congressional  Record  (Apr.  21.  1M8 ) :  3. 

"  Report  of  Government,  114. 
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Pacific  tides  vary  as  much  as  22  feet  over 
a  period  of  12  hours  from  low  to  high  tide, 
TTie  tidal  variations  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  present  Panama  Canal  cause  a  2-  to 
4-knot  current  In  the  vicinity  of  Rodman 
Naval  Base,  south  of  the  Mlraflores  Locks  * 
The  sea  level  channel  would  probably  result 
in  alternating  currents  up  to  45  knots 
throughout  the  sea  level  canal.  The  solu- 
tion In  the  1947  report  Is  to  Install  a  tidal 
regxilatlng  device  near  the  Pacific  terminus 
of  the  proposed  canal,  to  be  used  twice  dally, 
during  the  times  of  maximum  currents.  A 
barrier  to  an  unrestricted  bypass  channel 
would  be  opened  at  all  times  the  currents 
are  below  2  knots.  Since  the  tidal  lock 
would  function  only  to  lift  ships  In  or  out 
of  the  canal,  there  would  be  no  summit 
lake  » 

The  Initial  estimated  cost  In  1947  for  con- 
version to  sea  level  was  $2,483  million,  but 
this  estimate  did  not  Include  the  costs  In- 
volved In  negotiating  a  new  canal  treaty 
with  Panama  Since  then  construction  costs 
have  doubled.  The  present  day  costs  of 
converting  the  Panama  Canal  to  sea  level 
would  not  be  an  appreciable  savings  over 
construction  costs  of  a  new  canal  through 
Nicaragua  " 

Vn.    A     canal     THROUGH      NICARAGUA 

The  Bryan -Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  gives 
the  United  States  the  exclusive  option  to 
construct,  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  a 
translsthmlan  canal  through  Nicaragua" 
Tills  route  has  been  the  major  rival  of  the 
Panama  route  throughout  canal  history. 

Although  the  Nlcaraguan  route  Is  consider- 
ably longer.  It  Is  simplified  by  the  many 
natural  waterways  present.  Lake  Nicaragua 
has  an  average  elevation  of  104  feet  and 
has  maximum  dimensions  of  46  by  100  miles 
Lake  Managua,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
127  feet.  Is  40  by  20  miles,  and  drains  into 
Lake  Ntcaragxia  through  the  Tipltapa  River, 
The  proposed  route  features  the  use  of  the 
Deseado  and  San  Juan  Rl-ers  IC'  Lake 
Nicaragua  It  would  go  across  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  then  along  a  chan- 
nel to  be  excavated  through  the  Continental 
Divide.  This  takes  advantage  of  the  pass 
through  the  Continental  Divide  being  at  Its 
most  favorable  Rround  profile  at  a  relatively 
low  elevation  of  153  feet  ** 

The  lakes  provide  the  principal  means  of 
transportation  and  communications  In 
Nicaragua  The  construction  of  a  sea  level 
canal  would  entail  the  draining  of  at  least 
one  of  the  major  lakes.  Furthermore,  ex- 
cavation for  such  a  canal  would  be  prohibi- 
tively costly  Any  canal  through  Nicaragua 
would  have   to   be   of  the   lock   tvj>e. 

A  stimmlt  lake-lock  canal  similar  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  enlarged  and  modernized, 
could  be  completed  for  $4,096  million  The 
use  of  the  lakes  would  leave  only  a  narrow 
part  of  the  route  to  be  excavated,  and  con- 
ditions along  the  route  appear  to  be  Ideal  for 
nuclear  blasting  ■■" 

Some  of  the  more  Important  defects  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  route  are  as  follows;" 

1  Panama  has  good  hart)or8  on  both 
terminal  points  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Nlcaraguan  harbors  would  have  to  t)e  built 
with  considerable  difficulty 


"  Robertson,  "Int." 

"  Report  of  Government,  73-74. 

»  McCann,  3. 

"W  L.  Bales,  "The  Nlcaraguan  Canal;  a 
Study  In  American  Diplomatic  History  Prom 
the  Beginning  of  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Dis- 
cussions to  1926"  (Quantlco,  1930) ;  107, 

*"  Report  of  Government,  28. 
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••  Willis  John  Abbott,  "Panama  and  the 
Canal  In  Picture  and  Prose"  (New  York, 
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2.  One  region  along  the  Nlcaraguan  route 
has  an  annual  rainfall  of  266  Inches,  which 
would  pose  a  real  problem  for  excavation 
and  construction 

3  The  large  amount  of  rainfall  would 
mean  poor  marine  operating  weather. 

4,  There  are  active  volcanoes  and  occa- 
sional earthquakes  In  the  route  area. 

5  There  is  a  complete  lack  of  construc- 
tion, not  only  for  a  canal,  but  of  essential 
housing  and   facilities   for  workers 

Therefore,  from  the  engineering  point  of 
view.  It  Is  obvious  that  Panama  is  the  better 
route. 

VIII     DIPLOMATIC    implications 

It  has  become  the  vogue  among  some  offi- 
cials in  the  Government  of  Panama,  as  weU 
OS  Influential  merchants  and  wealthy  aris- 
tocrats, to  divert  the  Panamanian  working 
class  from  noticing  their  own  pocket  lin- 
ing by  making  an  International  issue  of 
Canal  Zone  sovereignty  The  friction  has 
been  Increased  lately  by  having  outside 
elements  hop  on  the  bandwagon.  Nasser  of 
Egypt  was  quick  to  offer  lessons  In  canal 
management,  although  the  original  treaties 
with  Panama  were  nothing  like  the  Suez 
agreements.  The  Suez  Canal  was  to  have 
been  built  and  controlled  for  99  years  after 
Its  opening  by  a  private  company  formed 
under  deLesseps — and  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Government  of  Egypt  within 
the  next  decade  If  Nasser  had  not  abrogated 
the  pledgee.** 

Nasser  was  not  the  only  power  to  back 
Panama.  In  February,  1959,  the  21st  con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party,  at  their  meet- 
ing In  Moscow,  stressed  assigning  agents  for 
infiltration  Into  Latin  America  to  forment 
hatred  toward  the  'arrogant  Yankees"  that 
might  eventtially  lead  toward  Internationali- 
zation of  the  Panama  Canal  ."^  This  did  not 
mark  the  first  signs  of  Communist  activities 
in  Panama,  To  gain  a  foothold  in  a  focal 
area  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  as  old 
a  concept  for  the  Communists  as  the  party 
Itself.  Their  plans  to  take  over  the  Panama 
Ojnal  are  a  major  stepplngstone  toward 
their  goal  of  world  domination. 

Three  times.  Panamanian  mobs  marched 
on  the  Canal  Zone  to  plant  Panamanian 
fiags   there      The   first   time   was  on   May   2, 

1958,  and    the   second   was   on   November  3, 

1959.  The  second  Invasion,  led  by  Dr. 
QulUno  Boyd,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  Panama,  resulted  In  4  hours  of  violence. 
Known  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
were  spotted  In  the  crowd.  During  the  riot- 
ing, the  US  Embassy  In  Panama  overheard 
broadcasts  Instructing  the  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Guard  "  not  to  Intervene  In  any  dem- 
onstrations against  the  United  States,  As  a 
result,  the  mobs  were  able  to  surround  the 
US,  Embassy  In  Panama  and  leisurely  dese- 
crate the  American  flag,** 

The  Hay-Bunau-'Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  is  In 
effect  today  The  key  articles  of  the  treaty 
grant  exclusive  sovereign  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States  In  per- 
petuity for  the  perpetual  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  specifically,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  p5wer,  or  authority.  Thus 
the  only  Interest  that  Panama  can  have  In 
the  Canal  Zone  Is  one  of  reversionary  na- 
ture In  the  sole  event  the  United  States 
should  discontinue  Its  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  ,♦• 
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The  treaty  of  1903  was  a  recognition  of  a 
fact  admitted  even  by  many  leading  Pana- 
manians today — that  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama Is  too  politically  and  economically  un- 
stable to  be  able  to  handle  a  major  project 
such  as  the  Panama  Canal.  Rather  -..han 
consider  this  a  reflection  on  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Panama,  it  should  be  an  Indication 
of  their  foresight  However,  they  seem  to 
be  losing  their  perspective  lately. 

Fortunately,  the  US,  Congress  has  several 
well-informed  spokesmen  on  the  Issue  of 
sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Although 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  Slates 
wants  to  use  a  jKJllcy  of  concessions,  the 
Congress  Is  looking  out  for  the  United 
States,  and  will  not  tolerate  the  actions  of 
Panama  In  trying  to  grab  what  they  have 
no  right  to,  either  morally  or  by  the  supreme 
law  of  their  land 

The  United  States  made  the  Panama  Canal, 
Not  Just  with  Eteamshovels  and  cement — 
but  with  blood  and  t^weat;  with  victims  of 
yellow  fever  and  malaria;  with  people  like 
the  great  Rear  Adm  John  G.  Walker.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  John  F.  Stevens,  William  C. 
Gorgas.  George  W  Goethals,  William  L,  Si- 
bert.  and  many  others.  The  American  peo- 
ple must   guard   their  Investment   carefully. 

IX     SUMMARY 

The  Panama  Canal  has  safely  and  ade- 
quately served  Its  purpose  since  Its  opening 
to  traffic  on  August  15,  1914.  The  trend 
toward  Increasing  traffic  and  the  few  flaws 
originally  built  Into  the  Panama  Canal  re- 
quire long-range  Improvements  In  the  near 
future. 

Recent  political  developments  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  Indicate  a  desire  to  abro- 
e^ate  the  grant  In  perpetuity  of  sovereign 
powers  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States,  Although  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  has  long  been  Inclined 
to  make  concessions  to  Panama,  the  Con- 
gress is  flghtlng  the  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  according  to  treaty  and  law.  If  the 
Canal  Zone  should  slip  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  or  if  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  it  vinil,  the  construction  of  a  new 
translsthmlan  waterway  through  Nicaragua 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

Any  extravagant  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures on  the  Panama  Canal  would  have  to 
be  reflected  In  considerably  higher  tolls, 
which  would  defeat  the  mission  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  commercial  shipping  With 
this  in  mind,  any  routes  other  than  Panama 
or  Nicaragua  must  be  ruled  out.  The  stupid- 
ity of  spending  more  for  no  special  advan- 
tages, but  rather  several  major  disadvantages, 
also  applies  to  the  conversion  of  the  present 
Panama  Canal  to  sea  level. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  say  whether 
a  sea  level  or  a  lock  canal  could  be  more 
seriously  damaged  by  an  atomic  bomb.  It 
is  a  matter  of  fact  to  realize  that  either  type 
would  be  so  seriously  damaged  that  defense 
should  not  be  a  factor  In  laying  out  long- 
range  plans 

From  the  marine  operating  point  of  view, 
the  only  plan  that  adequately  provides  for 
safe  transit  of  ships  and  the  anticipated 
Increase  in  traffic  at  economic  cost  is  the 
terminal  lake-third  locks  plan.  By  replac- 
ing the  heterogeneous  Pacific  locks  with  a 
continuous  structure  at  Agua  Dulce,  the 
Pedro  Miguel  bottleneck  Is  removed,  dan- 
gerous lockage  surges  in  Oalllard  Cut  are 
eliminated,  and  a  terminal  lake  anchorage 
Is  provided — without  interrupting  the  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

The  1947  report  recommended  that  a  sea 
level  canal  replace  the  present  Panama 
Canal.  The  plan  Is  unrealistic,  as  It  would 
dangerously  Increase  the  probability  of  col- 
lisions and  groundings  by  replacing  the 
relatively  wide  lakes  with  a  restricted  chan- 
nel. Possibly  the  recommendation  was  In- 
fiuenced   by   powerful   companies    interested 
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In  the  tremendous  bulk  of  excavating  the 
plan  require*.  Ai30,  to  convert  to  sea  level 
migbt  Involve  closing  the  Panama  Canal  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

X.  CONCLUSIOIfS 

A  firm  f)olitlcal  stand  should  be  taken 
against  the  eflorta  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama to  acquire,  bit  by  bit.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone.  Then  the  terminal  lake- 
third  locka  project  should  be  started  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  and  safety  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Should  the  United  States  lose  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Nlcaraguan  lock 
canal  plan  could  be  made  operational,  al- 
tbough  at  a  greatly  Increased  coet. 
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SOVIET  ESPIONAGE  ACTITVTTTES 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlem&n  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallachir]  is  recognized  for 

20  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing his  barbaric  performance  In  Paris 
Mr.  Khrushchev  made  an  Interesting  ob- 
servation. He  swore  that  before  God  his 
hands  were  clean  and  his  heart  was 
pure.  I  wonder  just  how  clean  they  are. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  any  cleaner  than 
they  were  the  day  he  signed  the  order 
for  the  horror  of  Hungary.  I  wonder 
Ju.st  how  pure  a  heart  can  be  that  seeks 
to  replace  freedom  with  slavery,  that 
substitutes  falsehoods  for  truth,  that  cor- 
rupts words  until  they  are  meaningless. 
I  wonder  how  pure  a  heart  can  be  that 
calls  upon  God  while  the  very  system 
which  he  leads  denies  the  existence  of 
God.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  Rus- 
sia, a  student  at  the  university  told  me 
that  he  believed  that  there  was  a  God 
but  could  never  di.scuss  it  with  anyone 
because  If  It  were  found  out  he  would 
be  considered  unfit  to  attend  Moscow 
University.  He  said  the  Communist 
teachings  deny  God  and  that  the  state 
was  supreme,  and  that  to  believe  In  God 
was  considered  a  weakness. 

The  Soviet  Government  seeks  to  keep 
recent  events  alive  by  today  moving  to 
have  the  U-2  incident  taken  up  by  the 
Security  Council  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  interested  to  take 
a  look  at  the  bloody  hands  of  Khru- 
shchev and  to  peer  into  his  black  heart 
on  the  matter  of  espinnace. 

I  thought  perhaps  this  House  would 
be  interested  in  a  bill  of  ptirticulars  on 
the  espionage   activities  of  the  Soviet 
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Uiiion  and  its  Communist  apparatus. 
These  activities  were  carried  on  relent- 
le.ssly.  regardless  of  the  temperature  of 
the  cold  war  Of  course  this  list  can- 
not be  complete.  Many  cases  are  classi- 
fied, others  for  various  security  reasons 
have  never  been  reported.  These  cases 
are  documented  and  supported  by  evi- 
dence of  which  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  Further,  it  does  not  take  mto 
consideration  cases  which  could  not  be 
proven  by  the  rules  of  American  juris- 
prudence. 

This  present  posture  of  American- 
Soviet  relations  emphasizes  once  again 
the  great  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the 
Communists.  They  who  deny  God  call 
upon  God  to  assist  their  case.  They 
who  invented  and  perfected  interna- 
tional subversion  and  espionage  find 
thenxselves  able  to  condemn  the  U.S.  ac- 
tivities which  were  undertaken  not  only 
for  our  own  defense  but  on  the  defense 
of  the  entire  free  world 

It  places  us  in  a  position  where  we 
must  constantly  justify  oiu-  need  to  sur- 
vive in  the  minds  of  our  friends  who 
themselves  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
own  survival. 

I  do  hope  that  this  information  will, 
in  some  small  way,  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  we  face 

If  it  does  nothing  else  I  do  hope  Uiat 
it  will  serve  as  one  more  indictment  of 
communism  and  of  Khrushchev  If  Mr. 
Khrushchev  insists  in  bringmg  the  U-2 
incident  before  the  Security  Council,  let 
us  bring  his  record  of  espionage  before 
the  Security  Counc^  and  have  a  full  dis- 
closure of  all  the  facts  laid  before  the 
court  of  world  opinion. 

Let  us  also  bring  before  the  Security 
Council  the  entire  record  of  Communist 
sabotage  to  peace,  to  progress,  to  under- 
standing, to  freedom,  to  governments,  to 
nations,  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  the 
principles  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  bill  of 
particulars  on  reported  cases  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  Allied  nations  that  I  hereby 
make  part  of  this  record : 

(Note— Those  instances  Involving  diplo- 
matic personnel  are  indicated  by  the  word 
■'dlplomaUc") 

Vice  President  Nixon,  in  a  speech  In 
Syracuse.  N  Y  ,  said  that  two  Soviet  spies 
were  arrested  in  Massachusetts  while  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  in  the  United  SUtes  last 
fall. 

May  18,  1960  (dlplomaUc  i  :  The  State  De- 
partment has  Just  confirmed  that  one  of 
them  was  a  Soviet  employee  with  the  United 
Nations.  His  name  was  Vadin  Alexandrovich 
Kirilyvk.  He  was  here  on  a  diplomatic  pass- 
port A  request  was  made  that  his  services 
to  the  United  Natioris  be  terminated.  He 
was  expelled  from  thin  country  and  returned 
to  Russia.  The  nam*  of  the  other  Is  still 
classified. 

May  11,  I960  (diplomatic):  The  Swiss 
Government  arrested  .uid  expelled  two  Soviet 
Embassy  officials  for  attempUng  to  collect 
secret  Information  en  Swiss  army  Instal- 
lations and  US  rocket  bases  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

April  1,  1960:  Anthany  M  Wralght,  a  for- 
mer Royal  Air  Force  officer,  was  found  guilty 
in  London  of  having  given  military  informa- 
tion to  Russia  and  wns  sentenced  to  3  years 
in  prison. 


January  30,  1960:  Horst  Ludwlg  and  Fritz 
Brlesemelster  were  sentenced  by  a  West  Ger- 
man court  to  4  and  5  years  at  hard  labor, 
respectively,  for  treason.  Two  other  defend- 
ants. Werner  Jaeger  and  his  wife,  Hannl. 
were  sentenced  to  3  years  and  18  months. 

February  21.  1959:  Elnar  Bleckinberg,  a 
former  Danish  diplomat,  was  sentenced  in 
Copenhagen  to  8  years  in  prison  for  spying 
on  behalf  of  Communist  Poland. 

November  20,  1958:  Lt.  Hans  Berli  was  sen- 
tenced by  a  Swiss  military  court  to  4  years 
hard  labor  for  giving  classified  military  se- 
crets to  Czech  agente 

November  20.  1958:  Mark  Zborowski  was 
convicted  of  perjury  In  denying  to  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  Investigating  espionage  that  he 
had  known  Jack  Soble.  He  was  sentenced 
to  5  years  In  prison. 

July  18.  1958:  Brian  Llnney.  an  engineer, 
was  sentenced  to  14  years  Imprisonment  by  a 
British  court  for  selling  secret  Information 
to  Col.  Oldrich  Pribyl,  a  former  Czech  mili- 
tary attache  in  England. 

June  7.  1958  (diplomatic)  :  Nikolai  I  Ku- 
rochkln,  third  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  for  tiie  Improper  procurement  of 
U.S.  Army  manuals  and  other  materials. 

May  19,  1968  (diplomatic)  :  Aleksandr 
Solovyev,  assistant  military  attach*  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Rome,  after  being  detained 
on  charges  of  espionage  was  asked  to  leave 
Italy 

Febrtiary  21,  1958:  M.  Sgt  Roy  A  Rhodes 
was  convicted  by  a  US  Army  court-martial 
of  conspiring  to  deliver  VS  secrets  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  was  sentenced  to  5  years' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  and  was  dis- 
honorably discharged 

November  15.  1957:  Col  Rudolf  I  Abel,  a 
Soviet  Intelligence  officer,  was  sentenced  to 
30  years  m  prison  and  fined  $3,000  for  pass- 
ing US  defense  and  atomic  secrets  to  Russia 
November  1957:  German  officials  reveal 
that  a  former  first  lieutenant  in  the  West 
German  Air  Force  has  been  convicted  of 
espionage 

October  8.  1957:  Jack  Soble  was  sentenced 
to  7  years  in  prison  after  pleading  guilty  to 
heading  a  spy  ring  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Septemt>er  25,  1967:  An  Austrian  Customs 
Service  official  was  arrested  for  espionage  and 
confessed  that  he  turned  information  over  to 
Czech  Communist  agents 

September  20.  l057:  U.S  Air  Force  Capt. 
George  French  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  for  attempting  to  sell 
military  secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

September  6,  1957:  A  former  Japanese  For- 
eign Office  official  was  fined  and  sentenced 
to  prison  for  selling  secrets  to  a  Soviet  agent. 
August  9.  1957:  Jacob  AJbam  was  sentenced 
to  5' 2  years  In  prison  after  pleading  guilty 
to  espionage  In  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a   member  of  the  Soble  spy  ring 

Augtist  9,  1957  Myra  Soble,  wife  of  Jack 
Soble.  was  sentenced  to  5-2  years  In  prison 
after  pleading  guilty  to  charges  of  espionage. 
July  23.  1957  West  German  security  offi- 
cials broke  a  Communist  spy  ring  headquar- 
tered In  a  Bonn  hotel 

May  7,  1957:  Three  men  were  sentenced  to 
death  In  Greece  after  being  convicted  of 
treason  and  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Another  man  was  given  a  life  sentence  and 
five  other  persons  were  given  lesser  terms. 

April  24.  1957:  Robert  Folke  Damstedt.  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Swedish  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  was  convicted  of  stealing 
secret  papers,  and  was  sentenced  to  6  years 
In  prison 

March  16.  1957  (diplomatic i :  Jirl  SteJskal, 
third  secretary  of  the  Czechoslovak  Legation 
In  Vienna,  was  expelled  from  Austria  for  at- 
tempting to  bribe  a  police  official  to  carry 
out  espionage  work 

March  12.  1957:  A  Swedish  court  sentenced 
Bedros   Zartaryan,   a  Turkish   engineer   em- 


ployed by  a  Arm  which  was  building  Swedish 
naval  and  alrbases.  to  10  years  at  hard  labor 
for  grand  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

February  27.  1957  (diplomatic):  The  Dan- 
ish Government  expelled  Soviet  Lt  Comdr 
Mikhail  Rudltchev,  assistance  naval  attache 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  attempting  to  obtain  secret  military 
Information. 

January  28.  1957  (diplomatic):  Vasslll  M 
Molev,  a  clerk  attached  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Washington,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  State  Department.  He  was 
later  named  as  a  coconspirator  in  the  indict- 
ment of  the  Sobles'  spy  ring. 

Januarj'  14.  1957  i  diplomatic  i  :  MaJ.  Yuri 
P.  Krylov,  assistant  military  attach^  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  purchasing  classified 
electronic  equipment  and  attempting  to 
purchase  secret   military  Information. 

December  18.  1956  (diplomatic):  Mate 
Vegh.  former  Hungarian  second  secretary. 
W£is  expelled  from  Switzerland  for  spying. 

October  5.  1956:  Jean  Joseph  Philip,  a  code 
clerk  at  the  Budapest  Legation  in  Paris,  and 
Roger  Dubois,  legation  press  attach^,  were 
convicted  In  France  of  spying  for  the  Hungar- 
ian secret  service  and  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. 

October  5,  1956:  Anatole  Erlcson.  a  radar 
instrument  maker,  was  convicted  of  giving 
military  secrets  to  Russia  by  a  Swedish  court 
and  sentenced  to  12  years  at  hard  labor 

Septeml>er  5,  1956  (diplomatic)  :  Sweden 
expelled  Peter  Mlrosnlkov  for  receiving  secret 
data  from  Anatole  Erlcson  and  sent  a  formal 
protest  to  Moscow  about  its  spy  activities  in 
that  country. 

August  29.  1956  (diplomatic)  :  Rostislav 
Shapovalov,  second  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  U.N..  was  requested  to  leave 
the  United  States  after  it  was  discovered  that 
he  exerted  pressure  on  a  Russian  refugee  In 
the  United  States  to  become  a  Soviet  agent. 
August  24.  1956  (diplomatic):  Victor  I. 
Petrov.  a  translator  in  the  languages  section 
on  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  was  discharged  from 
the  United  Nations  after  the  U.S.  delegation 
Issued  a  statement  saying  that  Petrov  had 
sought  to  get  information  vital  to  the  se- 
curity and  defense  of  the  United  States, 

July  13,  1956  (diplO!tnatic)  :  Gennadi  Popov, 
the  Soviet  second  secretary,  was  expelled 
from  Canada  for  spying. 

June  14,  1956  (diplomatic)  :  Col.  Ivan  A 
Bubchlkov,  assistant  military  attach*  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  was  de- 
c:-u-ed  persona  non  grata  for  activities  in- 
compatible to  his  continued  presence  In  this 
country 

March  1.  1956  (diplomatic):  MaJ.  Anatoli 
Kuznetsov.  assistant  military  attach*  of  the 
Soviet  Elmbassy  in  Teheran,  was  expelled 
from  Iran  after  being  arrested  with  Iranian 
Air  Force  Warrant  Officer  Hussein  Rejael 
Tehrani  who  confessed   to  e.-^plonage 

September  14.  1955:  An  Australian  Royal 
Commission  on  Soviet  Espionage  released  its 
report  The  Commission,  created  after 
Vladimir  Petrov.  third  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Einbassy,  sought  asylum  from  the  Russians 
on  April  13.  1954.  declared  that  two  Soviet 
spy  apparatuses  had  been  functioning  In 
Australia  since  1943.  At  least  120  Austral- 
ians, all  of  whom  were  Communists,  assisted 
the  Soviet  spy  rings  but  because  of  the 
Australian  law  on  espionage  and  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence  no  prosecutions  were 
undertaken. 

December  22.  1954  (diplomatic)  :  MaJ. 
Ludvlk  Sochor.  Czech  military  attach*  in 
Geneva,  and  two  of  his  assistants  were  ex- 
pelled from  Switzerland  for  espionage. 

August  28,  1954:  Nobunorl  Hlgurashi,  a 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  official,  committed 
suicide  after  he  had  confessed  to  giving  se- 
cret information  to  a  Soviet  spy  ring.  The 
central  figure  in  the  ring  was  Yuri  A.  Rast- 
vorov,  former  member  of  the  Soviet  mission 
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to  Tokyo,  who  has  been  granted  political 
aaylum  tn  the  United  States.  Two  other 
Foreign  Office  officials  hare  aleo  been  Im- 
plicated. 

May  29,  1964  (diplomatic)  :  Leonid  E. 
Plvnev.  assistant  air  attach*  In  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington,  was  declared  per- 
sona non  grata  and  expelled  for  engaging  in 
espionage 

February  3.  1954  (diplomatic)  :  Alexander 
P  KoTalev.  second  secretary  to  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  and  expelled  for  espionage 
activities. 

February  3.  1954  (diplomatic)  :  Igor  A. 
Amoeov.  assistant  naval  attach*  at  the  So- 
viet Embassy  In  Washington,  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  and  expelled  for  engaging 
In  espionage 

October  31.  1953:  Private  Robert  W.  Dorey 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  in  prison  after 
pleading  guilty  to  fleeing  to  East  Germany, 
then  twice  returning  to  the  US  rone  with 
Soviet  agents  whom  he  guided  around  US. 
military  Installations. 

June  8,  1963  (diplomatic)  Yuri  Novlkov. 
second  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  was 
named  as  a  coconspirator  In  the  Verber- 
Ponger  Indictment.  He  was  then  declared 
persona  non  graia  by  the  U  S  Government 
and  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

June  8,  1953  Kurt  Ponger  and  Otto  Ver- 
ber  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  procure 
and  transmit  Army,  Air  Force,  and  aircraft 
plant  data  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were 
sentenced  to  5  to  15  years  and  3  4  to  10 
years  In  prison,  respectively 

June  8,  1953:  Air  Force  Staff  Sergeant 
Glusseppe  Casclo  was  convicted  by  court- 
martial  In  Taegu.  Korea,  of  conspiracy  to 
give  Jet  plane  secrets  to  the  Communists. 
He  was  given  a  20-year  Jail  sentence  and  a 
dishonorable  discharge. 

June  5,  1953;  William  Perl  was  sentenced 
to  5  years  In  prison  for  perjury  for  having 
told  a  grand  Jury  In  1950  that  he  did  not 
know  atom  spies  Julius  Rosenberg  and 
Morton  Sobell 

May  30,  1953  (diplomatic)  :  Chrlstache 
Zambetl,  first  secretary  of  the  Rumanian  Le- 
gation In  Washington,  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  for  attempting  to  blackmail  a  U.S. 
citizen  into  espionage  acts. 

February  25,  1953:  Lev  C  Plssarev,  Tass 
correspondetit,  was  depxarted  from  the  Neth- 
erlands for  spying  aft<>r  being  arrested  on 
December  33  In  the  act  of  receiving  secret 
documents  from  a  Dutch  official  who  was  co- 
operating with  the  police 

^bruary  4,  1053  WlUtam  Remlt^gton  was 
found  gviiUy  uf  perjuring  hiinseU  ivt  his  first 
trial  in  19A1  when  he  sa^d  h«  novcr  gave  luiy 
secret  material  "f  ihs  Wur  PrDdudlon  Board 
to  BUiabeth  nertley,  a  sclf-siylod  C\jin- 
munlat  spy  He  was  •odtenced  lo  3  yoAn  In 
prls<in 

October  18M  NlkuUi  SkvivrUov,  a  [x>llU- 
oal  offlrer  In  the  United  Natioiu  DriHirimatit 
of  Bectirlly  Council  Affairs,  wus  dUchargoU 
Afi«r  tho  NU'.n  DvpnrunKiii  iniiinod  tho  U  N. 
that  ho  htul  "vUilaiPd  a  VH    Uvs  " 

N(;v«niber  14,  1031,  ■ruest  KlUlliig  Aaders> 
soti  a  potty  officor  In  th<i  EitwrUUh  Nuvy.  wm 
■ri;iDnce<l  to  life  iinpria minrnt  afur  being 
fiiund  gMlliy  of  "grtws  »«pluiiagi>  fur  ihe 
Movirt  UnUjti,  Andarsson  adinuipd  supply* 
mg  nussiAus  with  lecrst  dau  on  ths  flwed- 
l«h  Nnvy.  c<ia«tAl  dpfrnne  luatalUtloni,  and 
H'll'iiVi'.n  lnviv«liin  nrrns  rvlntig  tho  oiiut  at 
norlJiorn  SwedPii.  H»  nanird  N  P  Orlov, 
Kot^siantin  VlnogrMlov.  a  H<ivlnt  Binl>«Miy 
(cciriu-y,  and  T  i««  corroifxjr.clrnl  Victor 
Anl^•ln\^)V  iM  lus  acroni;)llcps 

•*"|jtrnib<<r  20,  1031  (d  plomatict  Nicholtvl 
P  Orlov  the  Msutuni  navii  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Stockholm,  was  ordered 
U)  leave  Sweden  Immetliately  in  oonneciion 
with  the  Anderssun  espionage  oase, 

April  S,  ;0dl:  David  QreenglaM  admitted 
to  giving  atomic  data  to  the  ruchs-Ould  ring 


while  wcrklng  as  an  Army  technician  at  Loe 
Alamoe.  N  Mex.,  and  was  sentenced  to  15 
yesLTs  Imprlsonnaent. 

April  5i,  1951 :  Morton  Sobell  was  sentenced 
to  30  years  In  prison  for  giving  nonatomlc 
secrete  t©  the  I^chs-Oold  spy  ring 

April  S.  1951 :  Julius  and  Ethel  Roeenberg 
were  eenitenced  to  death  for  F«"ocurlng  and 
transmitting  United  States  atom  bomb  se- 
crets to  Russia  during  and  after  the  Second 
World  War  They  were  both  executed  on 
June  19,  1953 

December  9,  1950:  Harry  Gold  pleaded 
guUty  to  transmuting  atomic  secrets  to  the 
Russians  and  received  a  30- year  prison 
sentence. 

November  22,  1950:  Miriam  Moslcowltz  was 
convicted  (together  with  A.  Brothmani  of 
conspiring  to  mislead  a  grand  Jury  and  was 
sentenced  to  2  years  In  prison  and  fined 
•  10,000. 

November  22,  1950:  Abraham  Brothman 
was  convicted  of  conspiring  to  mislead  a 
grand  JUrv  (which  was  investigating  espi- 
onage) and  of  influencing  Harry  Oold  to 
give  false  Bt.'itements  to  the  Jury  He  was 
sentenced  to  7  yenrs  imprisonment  and  fined 
IIS. 000.  In  July  1951.  the  U  S  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  upheld  the  2-year  sentence  and 
tlO.OOO  £to<?  for  misleading  a  grand  Jiiry  but 
reversed  the  5-year  sentence  and  to.OOO  fine 
for  Influencing  Gold 

September  22.  1950:  Alfred  D  Slack 
pleaded  guilty  to  giving  sampiPs  .f  :i  secret 
explosive  to  Harry  Gold  and  wtts  sentenced 
to  15  years  In  prison. 

April  15,  1960:  Air  Force  Corporal  Giistav 
Mueller  was  convicted  of  atXemptlng  to  trlre 
US.  military  secrets  to  Russia.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  >">  years  at  hard  labor 

March  9.  1950  (diplomatic):  Valetln  A 
Gubltchav.  a  United  Nations  employee,  was 
found  guity  as  Judith  Coplons  codefend- 
ant.  He  was  sentenced  to  15  years  imprison- 
ment but  the  sentence  was  suspended  on 
condUloa  he  leave  the  United  states 
Gubitchev  sailed  for  Poland  on  March  20 

March  9  1950:  Judith  Coplon.  in  her  sec- 
ond trial,  was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  espionage  and  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  In  prison.  On  December  5,  1850.  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  convic- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  illegal  arrest  and  use 
of  illegal  wtreup  evidence.  The  Supreme 
Court  refu.'^ed  to  review  the  case  on  January 
28,    1032 

March  1,  1950'  K'.uus  Fuchs  Wiis  sentenced 
by  a  Brlti-ili  court  to  14  yeara  imprianjiment 
after  pleading  guilty  to  giving  atomic 
secrets   tr   Russia 

Janu.Afy  23,  1050  A;«er  ItlM  was  fuund 
gtillty  of  lying  \n  ,\  gr,»ncl  jury  in  1040  when 
he  declared  that  he  httti  never  given  iinv 
•erret  «t»te  Dejiar'ment  clotMimrnts  to  WhH- 
taker  Chambers,  who  then  piwmrd  them  :\ 
tn  the  «tiv|nt  Union  He  w.wi  ^rnicti-fil  u, 
8  V"arn  \t\  prisfin 

Orf<)b«ir  :u  1040  (diplomatic)  Dr  Rr- 
win  Miinlc  and  a  clerk  named  H'tv)'  ..f  the 
('«*»rh  F»T>Hnsnv  in  Wr<i.»iinK'.  n  *,ic  ,:  ,  ,iod 
persona  lior   griytn 

June  |0  1040  .I'Kllth  C'li'l  w  wm  run. 
vi('»0(l  if  (:i«;iig  .IinMin  Di'iiar' ni'Mi'  ►.  nta 
nild  ustn|t  tlirm  to  aid  Russia  Mhr  wnii  orti- 
tsjved    M)    from    40    innnfhs    to    lo    yp.ir*    m 

prl«<)i>      On  JiiMiiarv  Jn    iiisa    t!ir   

preme  ftiirt  rule<l  that  shn  w  i«  rv  ';i',|  ' 
a    nsw    in.il    because    itie   (iivrrnmenl   used 
Illegal  wir#lsp  svldpiir*      Hho  wns  never  re« 
tried  on  thin  eliarge 

Mar  li  ll'4fl  Allan  Nunn  May,  n  Britliih 
sclenti«t  wli'i  worhed  on  ntnmic  energy  In 
Cunud.A  w.i  ,  «(urrn<T(i  'o  lu  yc.irs  in  prison 
by  a  Brltisii  court  May  waa  part  of  the 
rtcivist  enpif  nage  ring  In  Panada  which  was 
exposed  bv  Igor  Gouisenko,  a  rode  clerk  In 
the  8<ivit't  KmbfiiMiv  In  Ottawa  who  broke 
with  t)^r  Kisjii.uis  luui  »<nn;;ht  political 
asylum  Srventeen  Soviet  Kniha.-isv  '.mcinu 
charged  with  espionage  have  been  expelled 
from  Catacla,     Sight  Canadian  cltlcens,  In- 


cluding a  member  of  Parliament,  were  con- 
victed of  espionage  and  given  various  Jail 
sentences. 

May  23,  1960  US  News  &  World  Report 
deacrlbed  Communist  espionage  in  West 
Germany  as  follows: 

"Last  year.  In  West  Germany  alone,  2,787 
Communist  spies  were  caught,  •  •  •  East 
Germany  eent  most  of  them  •  •  •  but  264 
were  from  Russia,  114  from  Poland,  83  from 
Czechoslovnlcla,  11  from  Rumania.  8  from 
Hungary  and  2  from  Bulgaria. 

"During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year. 
820  more  Communist  .iKenta  were  arrested, 
Inciudir.g  691  from  East  Germany.  72  from 
Russia  Yet  only  a  fraction  of  all  spies  sent 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  to  West  Germany  are 
caught 

"The  current  e.stlmate  is  Ihnt  17.000  Com- 
munist spies  are  operating  in  West  Ger- 
many •  •  •  R«<1  agents  also  make  West  Ber- 
lin tl'.e  iLidnaplnK  center  of  the  world. 
Since  the  war  they  hfive  tried  340  kldnap- 
ings,   succeeded    in   255. 

"West  German  estimates  r)f  17.000  active 
agents  do  not  Include  either  the  'silent 
gr  Tip'  iPoU.sh.  Czech,  and  Rumanian  spies 
i>osii\g  as  refugees)  or  the  36,000  members 
of  tne  outlawed  West  German  Oommunlst 
Parly. 

"Over  the  years,  more  than  15.000  Red 
agents  have  been  arrested  in  West  Germany. 
Of  these,  fewer  than  2.000  have  been  con- 
victed Many  were  let  off  because  they  con- 
fessed, voluntarily,  not  long  after  they  en- 
tered West  Germany  Others  showed  they 
were  coer -ed  i:.to  sp;,  lug  by  Red  threats  to 
their  families." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  uniinimous  consent,  leave  ot  ab- 
sence was  granted  follow; 

Mr  Bentley  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
H.\LLECK'.  for  week  of  May  23,  on  ac- 
count of  appointment  as  Congressional 
Adviser  to  the  Eighth  Ptin  American 
Highway  Conference  of  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia. 

Mr.  Sheppabd  (at  the  requeet  of  Mr. 
McCoR»CACK\  for  today.  May  19,  auid 
throuKh  June  5,  on  account  of  offlcial 
biusmesfl  in  his  district, 

Mr  Brewstir  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Oarmat/. ',  for  Thursday,  May  19,  1960. 
on  accoimt  of  lUnosa  in  family. 

Mr  Lennon  I  at  the  request  of  Mr, 
HrMriiii.i. >,  for  today.  May  19,  on  ac- 
count of  official  bufllnesB. 

Mr  Bonner  <at  the  request  of  Mr, 
HtMi'im.1, 1 ,  for  today.  May  19,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr  KiT(  KIN  'ut  tiic  rtHjuiMt  uf  Mr, 
IlfcMi'iiji.i, I .  for  today.  May  10.  on  ac- 
count of  ofTlcliiI  bilninrM 

Mr,  I'ocMTAiN  (Ht  the  r«vjurrtt  of  Mi 
MrMniMi  I     fof  Uxlnv    May    lU,  on  sr- 
count  of  ofTlrlnl  bUKlnrNS 

Mr     H(  (ITT    'nt    thn    request    of    Mr. 


HrMi'iiii  I 


io; 


U)(1;\v.  May   ID,  on 


coWii'  of  ofTlrl.iI  huAllU'M 

Mr  Ai,iXANii»,H  lilt  the  request  Mr 
H).Mniit.Li ,  for  todiiy,  May  liJ,  on  ac- 
count of  ofnrlal  bUNllKvss 

Mr  WiiiirNKB  I  at  the  requnsl  of  Mr 
HrMiMtiM, I,  for  U)d(\v  May  10,  on  nc- 
count  of  ofTlrlttl  i)u»ini',"».< 

Mr  Com.EY  ivt  the  rrquest  of  Mr. 
HrMi'Mtii  for  |m(1(\  May  19,  on  ac- 
count of  oniciul  bvi.>iin('s.s. 


SPECIAL  OliUKIUS  URANTEU 

By  unitnlinou.>i  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Mouse,  following  the  leglsla- 
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tive    program    and    iny    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  otrsuieous  matter. 

Mr  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today  on 
two  subjects  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Gallagher  <a'.  the  request  of  Mr 
Mills',  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNCREsaioNAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  lund  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  granted  to. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Stiatton  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr  Feighan. 

Mr  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

•  At  the  request  of  ]*Ir.  Robison  and  in- 
clude extraneous  ma  ter  the  following:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt, 

Mr.  DooLEY. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  MLsscuri. 

Mr.  Norblad  In  two  instances. 

'At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Evins  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Porter  . 

Mr.  Dices  In  two  initances. 


ADJOUR.'^n^ENT 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  njw  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  ag  -eed  to;  accordingly 
'^at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  May  23,  1960.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COWMUNICATIONS. 
ET<:. 


|cr  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
t!Te  eommunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows; 

3\m  A  IrttiT  Iiniii  he  AssUlMiil  Ht><r»' 
tary  uf  Aiiriculiurr,  ir  knuiiilllliitf  a  report 
for  the  tii'iiiih  i)f  April  reUaiiig  to  the 
OOonerullve  progtrttn  ol  the  United  Htntes 
with  Mexico  fnr  tltn  i  uilrol  niid  eritdicn- 
Hon  (if  fiMil-Aiid-mout  )  disease,  pursusnt 
to  Huhlio  I.NW  N  HUth  C'(iti|ir*M,  to  the 
(  iinwiUllee  on   AyrliuiUure 

;j|Oli  A  Iciler  (rum  \\<i>  (  oinpirdllii  ctpt>< 
ru\\  (if  the  Unlletl  '  ti  to*  IrunstiiiuliiK  e 
irport  nn  rrview  of  il  r  duvplupnient  Hiid 
prtifufpfnent  of  niup  dl  Tt-rptit  nerles  of  new 
I'limhHt  (ind  t'trtlrsl  vol  irles  by  the  Depsrt- 
ment  of  thp  Army:  to  the  Commiltee  on 
(lovernineitt  Upomtlons 

JlOU  A  letter  from  he  Oiulrmsn,  re<l- 
(ri)l  Cnnunuiilrntlnns  Cnnimuslon,  trnns- 
itUUIng  s  ciipy  uf  the  teport  oit  bivrkloi  of 
pending  nppllcntliuis  n  id  hrnrlng  ruses  In 
the  FedrrRl  f'nmniunlr«llnns  Commission  ns 
iif  Mnrrh  SI.  IMO,  pumisnt  to  Pubtir  T,«w 
n54,  sad  CnuRrees:  to  the  Onmmtttee  on 
Interstate  and   Porelin  Oommeroe 

a  1 70  A  letter  from  .he  Under  Seoretary 
of  the  Interior,  trnnsmlttlng  s  draft  uf  pro- 
posed InBlsluthin  enUtlid  "A  bill  to  pruvld*^ 
for    the    erection    of    I'Yeedom    Monument 
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symbolizing  the  Ideals  of  democracy,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printin«  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  of 
Conference  H  R  10806  A  bill  to  authorise 
appropriations   to  the  National   Aeronautics 

and  iipiice  Adminlstrntlon  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development,  con- 
slroctlun  and  equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
po,'>ffi  (Ropt,  No,  1638).  Ordered  to  be 
jTinred 

Mr  MORGAN  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  325.  Concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  ofllclai  recognition  by 
the  United  Stutes  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  unity  of  Italy;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1630).  Referred  to  the 
House    Calendar. 

Mr  MORGAN  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  Joint  Resolution  627  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  appropriations  In- 
cident to  U  S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property,  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
No  16311-  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs House  Joint  Resolution  672.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  with  re- 
spect tn  the  1960  Pacific  Festival,  and  for 
other  purposes,  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1632)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
S<lenre  and  Astronautics  H.R.  1304*.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1633),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


byMr.  LAFORE: 

HJl.  12314.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954.   as  amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  IllinoU: 

H  R.  12315.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  »5,000  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  Income  permitted 
without  deductions  from  benefits,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  all  types  of  income  shall  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  an  In- 
dividual's benefits  are  subject  to  such  deduc- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr    METCALF; 

H.R,  12316.  A  blU  to  authorise  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  school  construction 
and  u-achers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  O-KONSKI 

HR.  12317  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revoke  In  whole  or  in  part 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Reaervatton;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.PIRNIE: 

H.R  12318  A  bill  to  permit  the  flying  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  for  24  hours  of 
each  day  at  the  grave  of  Francis  Bellamy, 
the  author  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PROKOP: 

HJl.  12319.  A  bUl  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  lu  the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  IB55,  and 
July  1,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

HR.  12320.  A  bin  to  equalize  certain  rates 
of  wartime  disability  cocnpenfatlon  by 
amending  section  314  (a),  (b),  (c),  <d),  (1), 
and  (J)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.RODINO: 

H.R  12321.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion   of    certain    specified    refugees;    to    the 
Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAIXHAUSXB: 

HJt.  12823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Art  of  1949  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 


PUBLIC  BILIJS  AND  RESOLUTIONS       PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bill.-i  luid  resolutions  weic  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  (uUowa; 

By  Mr   AUCHINCLOHS: 

HR  r-'3(»B  A  bill  ui  strengthen  the  en- 
f.ircrmcnt    provisUms   of    the    Federal   Wstrr 

Pnliu'i  !',  (  iiitr'l  Alt  unci  eiienrt  the  durw- 
tldii  f  tlic  iiuihi'rl/tttiiMi  iif  iiiiuits  for  Mtitte 
Uiitrr  iHilUiiInn  poiitrol  prournms,  snd  for 
iiihrt   iiurpoKrK     to  the  C'<<nitnlttce  uii  Public 

Wnllm 

llv  Mr  mtOoMKimi): 

It  It  uitii)  A  bill  to  allow  indtvldunls  to 
(It'Uurl  lor  FeUoiMl  liu>oiii«  litx  purpones  hot 
Id  rsieed  »l(iO  riith  \fnT  nf  polUlrHl  ('(uitrl. 
iiiiiinim  iiinds  t'l  onudldRtes  for  elettlve  Fed- 
i<i»l  ninn-t,  In  tl;i<  C'liiiunillixi  uU  Wu>'»  iMU\ 
Mriuto 

jiy  Mr  rfKii.rr 

>l  M  laSU    A  bin  to  rKteiid  for  1  yi'ixr  the 
HuKar  Art  of  lU4il,  as  amended,  tn  Utn  Com- 
inittep  iih  Aitrirulturv 
Hy  Mr  UANIKI^ 

It  U  liau  A  bill  to  niiirud  the  Internal 
UrNPUur  Code  of  1954  to  pn-vld»  sn  addl- 
tiuhiil  Iticomp  itix  exemption  for  a  twxpnysr 
nr  spnuse  who  Is  denf.  tn  the  Committee  on 
Wny«  snd  Menns 

Ly  Mr  KILDAT 

HR  laais.  A  bill  Ut  Inorease  the  pay  of 
oerUln  permanent  profeaeort  at  the  U,B, 
Miliury  Academy  and  the  U.8,  Air  Foroe 
Academy,  to  thi  Committee  on  Armed 
Bervices. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  pilvate 
bilh  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  BALDWIN : 
H  R.  12323.  A  bill  lor  Uie  rsUef  of  Yushliu>rl 
Yumei;  tu  the  Comtntttee  un  the  Judiciary. 
Cy  Mr.  MII.LK]<1  of  Nsw  Turk  : 
)I  R  ia:ia4    a  bin  for  U^a  relief  nt  Mar|ue. 
rite  l<rfehvre  Brnugliton,   to  thi«  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  BltKUJCY! 
MK   lanas    a   bin   for  the  relief  of   Roaa< 
llnds  Tnedol;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju* 
diclary, 


I'KTITIONB,  FTC. 


Utulet  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petlllona 
and  paprts  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  ns  follows: 

4flB  By  Mr  WARR  Petllinn  of  members  of 
Teamsters  Ixxal  Union  No,  IBB  of  the  Inter- 
nallonsl  Brotherhcxid  of  TeamsUre,  Obsuf* 
feurs  Warehuusemtn  M  Hp\\y*n  of  Amer* 
Ira  fur  s  heftrluR  uti  the  right  tu  tlect  lU 
omcers;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduoation  and 
Labor 

400  By  UiP  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the  city 
olerk,  Lynn,  Maee,,  relative  to  enaotinf  lefls- 
latlon  granting  to  veterans  of  World  War  X 
penaluus  oomparablti  to  franU  to  veterans  oX 
American  wan  prior  to  World  Wsf  I,  to  ths 
0<>nunlttee  on  Vcleriins'  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


May  19 


Dtictadaatt  of  Iira«l  Sannoait  Ortr- 
whelmiBf  Oddt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   KICHMUN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSKNTATTVIS 

Thursday,  May  19.1960 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th 
anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  Israel. 
May  2,  recalls  a  saga  of  a  suffering  peo- 
ple as  potent,  fraught  with  drama  as  a 
movie  spectacular,  and  as  intensely  his- 
trionic as  the  Journey  of  Moses  EUid  his 
followers  to  the  Promised  Land. 

Paction  writers  would  not  dare  the 
literary  license  of  depicting  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Israel.  It  is  unbelievable  to  conceive 
the  perpetuity  of  the  dretun  of  independ- 
ence for  Israel  as  it  has  coursed  through 
generations  of  exiles  without  loss  of  one 
spark  of  its  original  fire. 

Descendants  of  Israel,  surmounting 
overwhelming  odds  in  pursuit  of  their 
dream  of  a  homeland,  have  worked  to 
build  Jewish  pride  and  world  respect, 
and  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  of  re- 
building a  Jewish  commonwealth  in  the 
face  of  international  manifestations  of 
anti-Semitism  and  Nazi  cruelty.  For 
2,000  years  the  vision  of  a  new  Zion  has 
spurred  a  decimated  people,  tottering 
under  the  yoke  of  bloodthirsty  attacks, 
yet  faithful  to  the  vow  that  "their 
hands  would  lose  their  cunning  and  their 
tongues  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  their 
mouths"  if  they  forgot  Jerusalem. 

In  the  pilgrimage  to  Israel  exiles  came 
from  4  continents  and  70  countries — 
singly,  in  single  family  groups,  and  in 
patriarchal  clans;  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain;  from  behind  store  counters  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  from  the 
remote  Atlas  Mountains  and  the  bazaars 
of  Casablanca;  from  the  foggy  grotes- 
querie  of  England  and  the  parched  des- 
erts of  the  east.  They  came  to  pool 
their  skills,  their  knowledge,  and  their 
finances,  to  be  the  forerunners  in  the 
creation  of  a  great  country,  culled  out  of 
barrea  acrid  land ;  the  earth  to  be  tilled 
and  cajoled  into  verdancy  with  loving 
hands  and  willing,  if  not  strong,  backs. 
Exiles  seeking  the  promise  of  this  new 
frontier  taxed  the  sparse  resources  to  the 
bursting  point. 

Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion.  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  Israel, 
commended  the  jews  of  the  world  for 
embodying  the  sole  ally  of  infant  Israel, 
"when  the  United  Nations  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  failed  to  come  to 
Israel's  aid."  They  sent  money,  and 
arms,  and  fighters,  from  60  different 
countries  to  suckle  and  nurture  the 
nestling  state. 

Israel  has  met  in  12  years  every  threat 
to  national  security  and  integrity — com- 
munism, economic  struggle,  domestic 
strife,  and  the  necessity  for  living  within 


ita  narrow  borders  and  absorbing  all  who 
wantod  to  come  to  Israel. 

Tha  p«»ople  of  Israel  and  the  Jews  of 
the  world  have  the  right  to  flex  their 
muKles  with  pride  of  accomplishment 
and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

It  i$  our  hope  that  Israel  in  Its  struggle 
will  serve  as  a  criterion  for  African  na- 
tions, now  straining  at  the  leash  of  colo- 
nialism and  near  to  breaking  the  yoke  of 
servitude. 

In  a  century  when  man  has  mastered 
his  physical  hospice,  and  his  struggle  is 
pointed  toward  the  human  barriers  of 
prejudice,  hatred  and  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  intolerance.  Israel  represents 
a  touchstone  to  the  United  States  from 
which  it  may  renew  its  standard  of  Jus- 
tice. HbfTty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness for  all  its  citizens. 


AanaaJ  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or    ORXOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1960 

Mr  NORBLAD  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
herewith  the  results  of  my  annual  poll 
of  my  constituents 

The  answers  to  questions  5 — farm  sup- 
ports— and  11 — Federal  aid  to  teachers 
salaries — were  broken  down  and  tabu- 
lated as  to  those  RlvinK  their  occupation 
as  farmers  in  the  first  Instance  and 
teachers  in  the  second  instance. 


fin  peroenti 


Shoaltl  abor  unions  l>e  brought  urnlw  untl trust  laws? 

In  an  pl  urt  to  oimhiit  .nivpnikMleliiKiucncy,  should  the  Fedenl  OoTerninciiVkt  uiipajers' 
ftlM'.n..*'  fstabhsh  a  Y'outti  rotiservntn'n  rorjis  for  boys  10  to  21  to  work  on  r»lbrt«tation 
and  01  her  c«>n.<*rvation  [irojw-ts  on  [xibllcly  ownM  lands? 

IH)  you  favor  diplomatic  r<>coKnitlon  of  Communist  Chins?    !^!.^ 

At  iires.  nt,  i^j^ins  drawing  social  sectirity  benefits  are  penallted  If  they  earn  more  than 
$1  jn<)  i  year  Do  you  believe  they  should  be  permitted  to  earn  a  greater  amount  without 
I^luilty*.  . ,      '_ 

I>o  jou  favor  continuing  agriculture  price  supports?., 

Tho><'  giving  their  occupations  as  farmers  on  thia 


giving  their  occupations  as  farmers  on  this  voted  a<  follows 


S, 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Do  JOU  ^>liovp  the  Federal  Oovcmment  should  have  more  authority  to  regulate  radio  and 
TV  proKnims-"  ^      

In  some  irea.s  in  the  .South,  certain  [K-oplo  t^Kau-se  ottbtir  race  are  report*dly  not  permitted 
to  regMter  to  wjte  W  hire  thus  liapi^iis  should  the  Federal  Oovemment  provide  FedenU 
ref'jstrirs  on  ,i  U'mporary  ba.si.s' __^ 

Do  you  favor  legislation  to  provide  Ke<leral  aid  for  school  constructl<m?.""""""""""! 

Should  wo  make  an  all-out  effort  to  surpiiss  Russia  In  the  exploration  of  out«r  spac«  reiard' 
le*ofc<ist' _ ' 

Soulcl  Congress  increase  iK)stal  rates  t<>  help  meet  postal  deficits?       ... 

Would  yju  favor  Federal  aid  to  raUe  teacher* sakurlea? ." '.l'.'.l'.llll..ll"'. 

Those  giving  their  occupation  as  tea<herson  this  voted  as  followi]""  

Do  ynu  favor  the  proposed  summit  conference  betwe^-n  the  free  world aod  the  JC)vlets' 

13  Would  you  favor  giving  the  Fe.ieral  (K.verrimejit  greater  ix)w«r  to  abritnite  and  enforce 

agpeem.^nts  between  lalxir  and  management  when  disputes  such  as  In  the  recent  steel 
.■itrlke  atTect  a  major  sector  of  the  national  economy  and/or  nation.-\l  delense? 

14  Do  yoii  liclieve  merging  our  .^rmy.  Navy,  and  .ilr  Force  into  a  single   military  service' 

w<«ild  ln(Tea.se  emelency,  reduce  waste  and  dupUcatlon  of  eflort  and  materiel  and  remove 
in tierser V lc<>  rivalrv'. .     
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Preliminary  Tabalation  of  Replies  From 
Qnastioniiaire  in  the  32d  Concessional 
District  of  New  York 


r'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^•T.^TIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1960 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  sent  out  to  some  55,000  residents 
of  my  congressional  district,  embracing 
five  upstate  counties  in  New  York  State, 
a  questionnaire  dealing  with  some  of  the 
major  iteras  of  legislation  pending  before 
this  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 
These  questionnaires  were  sent  out  on 
a  purely  random  basis  to  telephone  sub- 
scribers uithin  these  five  counties.  By 
way  of  background  in  interpreting  the 
results  I  might  add  that  these  five  coun- 
ties are  traditionally  recognized  as  a  con- 
servattve  area.  Republican  Party  enroll- 
ment outnumbers  Democratic  enrollment 


by  3  to  1.  President  Eisenhower  carried 
the  district  over  Governor  Stevenson  in 
1956  by  119.000  to  44.000:  Governor 
Rockefeller  carried  the  district  in  1958 
by  37,000  As  Members  are  aware,  I  am 
the  first  member  of  my  party  to  have  the 
honor  to  serve  this  district  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  42  years. 

I  mention  these  facts  only  by  way 
of  backKround  for  a  tabulation  of  the  an- 
swers I  have  received  Out  of  55.000 
que.stionnaires  mailed  out  we  have  re- 
ceived 9,337  replies,  or  a  return  of  17 
percent,  which.  I  am  told,  is  an  amaz- 
ingly high  percentage.  In  addition  I 
have  also  had  the  privilege  of  receiving 
a  t-'reat  number  of  letters  and  communi- 
cations expanding  on  the  ye.s-or-no  re- 
plies provided  by  the  tabulated  ques- 
tionnaire Itself 

While  a  Congre.ssman  must,  of  course, 
make  up  his  mind  on  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  many  factors,  certainly  the  de- 
sires and  wishes  of  his  constituents,  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways,  particularly 
through  the  means  of  a  questionnaire 
like  thus,  should  be  a  most  important 
factor  in  his  final  decision. 
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I  want  to  express  ti  all  of  the  ;>eoplp 
of  my  dUstrlct  who  tx)k  the  Uouble  to 
Hnswer  our  questionralre  and  particu- 
larly to  those  who  \.*ent  to  Uie  added 
trouble  of  sending  me  their  amplified 
comments,  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
all  the  great  help  whl:h  they  have  given 
to  mt"  n\  my  effort  to  ye  an  effective  and 
respon.Mve  represtnta  .Ive  of  tholr  wl.shes 
atid  uUeresLs  In  this  bady  I  am  hopeful 
that  tliusu  who  have  written  to  me  will 
forRive  me,  incidenU.Ily,  for  the  dt'lay 
that  has  been  cncuu  itercd  in  replying 
to   their   letters      So   many    individual 


letter*  have  been  received  with  these 
quesUonnalree  that  It  ha«  been  physi- 
cally lmix)s«lble  for  my  office  staff  to 
answer  all  of  them  as  yet  and  still  keep 
up  with  our  other  work.  However,  we 
do  anticipate  answering  all  of  them  soon, 
and  in  the  meantime  all  are  being  read 
and  iwnderod  carefully 

In  Beneral,  the  replies  we  have  re- 
ceived seem  to  Indicate  that  our  district 
over^helminffly  supports  restrictions  on 
fureiKn  import.s,  Federal  assistance  for 
unemplo>Tnent  areas,  elimination  of  the 
telephone  tax.  civil  rights,  the  Porand 

(In  percent) 


approach  to  health  Insurance  for  re- 
tired cltlEena.  a  youth  consert-atlon 
corps,  and  a  balanced  budget.  Aid  to 
education  and  an  Inci'casc  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  are  also  supported.  Uiou^h 
by  leas  substantial  maJorlUeA.  Lewisla- 
tion  to  promote  milk  consumption  loses 
by  a  amall  edge.  The  soil  txuik  and  a 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  which 
di>os  not  include  effective  inspection  and 
control  procedures  are  opposed  by  sub- 
stantial majorities 

The  detailed  results  are  summarized 
below ; 


Uuesttoa 


1.  Do  you  hTOT  letrt^Uflon  » 
portutuues  ly  iuore.-i>«id 
t>ort»T 

a.  Wnold  you  <>ppo«r  I'rtald 
fur  a  axaj<ir  l!icrra.v  m  V. 

3.  Would  you  favor  F-vlcnl 

eonsampllon  at  fluid  mi 

4.  I>o  you  (avur  Suuir  niea.n 

M]'  I'x-k!  oT'iiimiinlth* 
in  attracting  new  irxliist 

6.  I  •'!  >'i'U   fa\  iir  itil-tihutlu: 

U-\'>u.l  June  »i,  IVifti,  t 
schnliiled  by  law  to  ei| 
9.   Do  ycu  £a»ur  uttnt  Keden 
irles  whuh  move  Into 
ment  cr  expand  In  mirt\ 

7.  I)o  you  IkTor  strwigtiienli 

insurr  Uie  right  to  rut* 

color' .    . 

a.  Would  you  oppoaa  Ictdsia 
tl(  nal  prurram  by  ext 
Stated  to  help  buUd  nen 


1  pr  tr^-t  .^nierlonn  job  ojv 
rwtrU'UoQ*  on  lureiipi  Im- 


f-nt  Klurnbowcr^  proponl 

>«  »<>il  I'ank  pr<jKramT 

W-1.";l:iU<in  to  promote  the 
k? 


re   A  Fe<ierai  aKlsianc*  to 

larl  hit  ty  unemployment 


the  KederaJ  telephone  tax 

le  '1;>te  un  »hich  It  \S  now 

ire'.    

J  tai  roDcceoaons  (or  Indos- 
irea.«  U  serious  unoni(iioy. 
arr«».«T  . .    . 

«  Jvll  rlfhts  IcclalaUon  to 
TVi»rdl«-si  '>f  rui-e,  cr«Hi,  or 


Yi* 


Ion  l<>  Impriive  our  educ*. 
•ndlni!  Ki-leraJ  t-'rantt  to 
school?  or  clji.virfK-1115' 
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s&o 
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5&S 
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Qu«8Uau 


9.  V)i'  yon  iiivor  an  iniTo.w  m  Uie  jire.smt  11  Fvdtral 
inliUniuoi  «  are*     

10.  Do  you  favor  etinnidliu-  t*'f    Koli-ml  «<y1:U  i«>cur1ty 

ivtHtriini  U-.  liivlu  li  yin.i  !  I'M!  (if  hi-iiltli  ln-«ur«ii'.'» 
f')r  retired  jxT^ony' 

11.  WouM  you  approvr  »  t>»ti  on  nuclear  «eapun.<  twU 

twfcre  am^niMit  in  ri>»("hc.!  on  ene<'tlTe  lnsi>ectl<in 
and  cor.trui  prixaxiurW'' 

12.  Do  you  f.HTor  prornoUn?  conMrtaUmi  and  combaUnK 

tuvenlle  di-llnquetu-y   by  e^tal)llslllng  a  Toluntary 

Youth  CoiiserTal ion  C(irj«7  

IJ.  Do  you  supfwrt  »  lnJanrivl  bndret* 

li.  Which  of  the  foUu\»ln|t  do  you  now  tavor  far  Preai- 
dent  In  IWO 

Ptreant 

.Ntion 39  9 

Kennedy SS.  4 

Stevenson , , ■  ■ ,  ■   ■ a  7 

RnekelelVr _ 8.0 

Humphrey ., _,„__™ 4.0 

t^yuuiilEUiii a  I 

Johnson L  7 

Stratton il.a 
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714 


717 
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M.8 
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67  8 


14.6 
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Ko 


6.2 
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10.  P 


10.7 
US 


1  Wrile-ln. 
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ladef-eMJeBce   Day 


EXTENSION  0:»  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  osio 

IN  TH«  H008B  OF  ItSPRKSKNTATIVlS 

Thursday.  Mi.y  19,  1960 

Mr.  PETGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  obtained,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  address  I  delivered  at  the  Ru- 
manian Independence  Day  rally  in  Cleve- 
land. Sunday,  May  15.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carpatina  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  on  "Rumanian  Independence 
Day": 

May  10  1b  a  day  of  great  importance  to 
Rumanian  people  every^ehere  in  the  world 
because  it  is  Rumanian   Independence  Day. 

In  these  days  it  haa  special  slpnlflcance 
becau.se  the  people  of  Kumania  have  been 
robbed  of  their  natlonfl  Independence  by 
the  Rua&lan  imperialists. 

It  was  15  years  la.st  March  6  that  the  Ru.s- 
sians  destroyed  the  free  government  of  that 
old  and  honored  nation  and  lmp>08ed  upon 
the  Rumanian  people  a  ;orm  of  government 
which  is  completely  allea  to  thetr  rich  cul- 
ture, traditions,  and  love  for  human  freedom. 

In  the  darkness  of  those  15  years,  the 
people  of  Rumania  have  never  loet  faith  In 
the  destiny  of  their   nation. 

They  remain  convinced  that  Justice  will 
triumph  throughout  th,  e  world — that  the 
cause  of  free  men  will  prevail  in  the  affairs 
of  nations  and  that  Rumania  will  rise  once 
again  In  all  the  splendoi  and  beauty  of  her 
ancient  civilization. 

It  is  this  dedication,  tltls  unwavering  con- 
viction, which  holds  the  p>eople  of  Rumania 


In  an  unbreakable  alliance  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  all  other  free 
countries. 

The  people  of  Rumania  will  be  prohibited 
from  celebrating  this  memorable  day  by  the 
alien  government  which  has  been  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  masten  of  the  new  Im- 
perialism In  Moscow 

No  public  observance  of  tills  day  will  be 
allowed  because  the  Rtisalans  are  dedicated 
to  destroying  all  hope  for  a  return  of  na- 
tional independence  and  because  such  public 
manifestations  carry  the  poeslblUty  of  get- 
ting out  of  hand  so  far  as  the  occupiers  are 
concerned 

However,  the  Rumanian  people  will  find 
ways  to  observe  this  historic  day,  despite  the 
efT  ;)rt»  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

What  rests  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  men  can- 
not be  wiped  out  by  the  order  of  a  dictator. 

Rumanians  In  the  free  world  will  projjerly 
celebrate  this  day. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  that  In  my  district 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  these  celebra- 
tions is  taking  place  today. 

Free  Rumanians  will  carry  high  the  hopes 
of  the  captive  p>eople  of  Rumania. 

They  will,  as  In  the  past,  remind  all  those 
who  love  freedom  that  these  past  15  years 
of  darkness  have  strengthened  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Rumanian  people  to  regain 
their  national  independence. 

In  this  they  will  be  i>erfornilng  a  service 
for  their  adopted  country,  the  United  States, 
because  the  cause  of  peace  with  Justice  re- 
quires the  dedication  of  all  our  citizens. 

Tomorrow  the  second  summit  conference 
will  open  in  Paris. 

There  a  contest  will  take  place  between 
men  who  represent  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom and  those  who  lead  the  cause  of  slavery 
for  all  mankind. 

This  will  be  a  teet  of  Justice  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  lasting  peace,  that  Is,  Joetlce  for  an 
nations  and  all  people. 


The  one  paramount  Usue,  the  Imuc  which 
rises  above  all  others  at  the  Paris  conference, 
is  that  of  political  statiis  quo. 

The  spotlight  of  public  attentlo.n  has  been 
focused  upon  such  Issues  as  disarmament,  a 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons,  the  future  statu* 
of  Berlin  and  a  frw  and   united  0«Tnany. 

ImpcH-t&nt  as  these  Issues  are,  they  avoid 
the  critical  question  of  human  rights,  the 
rights  of  nations  aod  the  unnatural  division 
of    humanity    by   the   Ruasl&n    Communlsta. 

It  is  cle.ir  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Russians  are  going  to  Paris  with 
but  one  objective  In  mind. 

That  objective  Is  to  force  the  free  world 
leaders  to  accept  a  political  status  quo,  that 
is,  to  put  a  stamp  of  finality  upon  their 
empire  of  captive  nations. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  desperately  need  this  recogni- 
tion. 

A  serious  Internal  crisis  grips  the  vast  em- 
pire of  the  Russian  Communists. 

It  is  not  an  economic  crisis,  even  though 
there  is  a  critical  shcirtage  of  food  and  con- 
sumer   goods    throughout    the   empire. 

It  Is  not  a  crisis  at  the  top,  resulting 
from  the  constant  struggle  for  total  pow- 
er which  is  the  common  characteristic  of 
the  regime. 

It  Is  a  political  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
failure  of  the  Communist  regime  to  win  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  and 
the  corresponding  demand  by  the  non-Rus- 
sian peoples  of  the  empire  for  a  complete 
change  in  the  order  of  things. 

The  old  order  of  Russian  imperial  com- 
munism Is  bankrupt. 

It  Is  centuries  behind  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  common  man. 

Its  falltires  are  well  known  to  those  who 
are  its  captives. 

The  need  for  drastic  change  to  avoid  total 
collapse  is  evident  to  all  who  axe  confined 
behind  the  Iron  Cu.-taln,  Including  Khru- 
shchev and  his  crowd. 
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It  U  beyond  the  ability  of  Russian  Im- 
perial commuiilsin  to  grant  tbe  changes  nec- 
essary to  avoid  the  great  human  explosion 
which  Is  In  the  making. 

If  the  Communist  leaders  grant  the 
changes  demanded  by  the  realities  of  life 
they  will  open  the  floodgates  to  their  own 
destruction. 

They  cannot  possibly  accommodate  their 
system  to  the  changes  needed  to  preserve  the 
empire. 

The  leaders  In  Moscow  recognize  these  hard 
facts  of  life  and  are  accordingly  going  to 
use  the  Paris  conference  as  a  temporary 
remedy  for  their  Internal  crisis. 

They  seek  to  cause  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  associate  with  them  In  eflTorts  to 
preserve  the  empire. 

The  Russians  Insist  that  the  captive 
peoples  must  be  made  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  finality  to  their  unhappy  state  of  life, 
that  there  Is  no  hope  for  their  future,  that 
they  must  make  their  peace  with  commu- 
nism and  adjust  to  the  Impxjsed  peace  of 
Moscow. 

The  Russian  leaders  also  need  a  legal 
license  to  employ  whatever  methods  become 
necessary  to  hold   the   empire  together. 

They  feel  they  must  neutralize  the  con- 
science of  the  West  so  that  there  can  be  no 
public  protest  or  legal  proceedings  In  the 
United  Nations  against  such  future  actions 
as  they  may  find  necessary,  Including  geno- 
cide and  the  other  crimes  against  humanity. 
This  Is  the  Insurance  policy  they  want  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  to  underwrite  at 
Paris. 

So,  to  secure  these  objectives,  the  Rus- 
sians propose  a  status  quo  and  Khrushchev 
has  announced  that  this  will  be  his  goal  at 
the  Paris  meeting. 

Now  the  question  Is:  How  will  the  leaders 
of   the  free  world  meet  this  challenge? 

Up  to  this  moment  there  Is  no  evidence 
available  to  the  public  which  would  indicate 
what  we  might  do  or  not  do  to  prevent  a 
Russian   victory   on    this  critical   Issue. 

However,  It  U  clear  to  all  that  If  President 
Elsenhower  falls  to  raise  In  principle  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  self-determination, 
to  self-goverrument,  In  the  context  of  the 
CapUve  Nations  Week  resolution  as  defined 
Ln  Public  Law  86-00,  the  Russians  will  win 
their  point  by  default. 

B3u-ushchev  has  made  It  clear  In  public 
statements  that  he  considers  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  the  Paris  meeting  to  be  status  quo. 


By  so  doing  he  has  established  the  issue 
as  pertinent  to  all  the  discussions  which  will 
take  place. 

If  our  leaders  fail  to  raise  the  Issue  and 
state  our  position  on  It,  silence  will  be  taken 
as  assent  to  the  demands  made  by  Khru- 
shchev. 

This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  International 
diplomacy. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  Russians 
can  leave  the  Paris  meeting  with  sound 
precedent  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
h£is  accepted  a  status  quo. 

Nof  Is  It  necessary  for  the  three  Western 
Powers  V)  have  unanimity  on  this  issue  in 
order  for  our  President  to  speak  out  Ru- 
mors are  rampant  In  Europe  that  the  British 
are  actively  pushing  for  a  status  quo.  even 
to  the  point  of  a  permanently  divided  Ger- 
many 

It  i£  unlikely  that  France  could  make  her- 
self party  to  such  a  deal. 

In  any  case.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
United  Slates  make  its  f)osltlon  clear  on  this 
Issue  "regardless  what  Great  Britain  and 
Prancje  elect  do  do  about  it 

Th«  future  of  Rumania  and  all  the  other 
captlTe  non-Russian  nations  hangs  in  the 
balance  fit  the  Paris  summit. 

While  Rumania  as  a  nation  will  not  be 
an  agenda  item,  the  future  of  Rumania  is 
InvoUed  :n  the  Issue  of  status  quo  which  has 
been  cre&ted  by  Khrushchev. 

Nor  Is  status  quo  likely  to  become  an 
agenda  item,  but  It  will  hang  over  all  the 
procetdir.gs  and  discussions  at  Paris.  It 
is  the  unavoidable  issue. 

It  1«,  In  fact,  the  reason  why  Khrushchev 
forced  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  Into  a 
second  simimlt   meeting. 

These  ire  fitting  thoughts  for  this  Ru- 
manian Indej>endence  Day  commemoration. 
Thiise  of  us  who  have  fought  for  the 
rights  of  the  Rumanian  nation,  for  justice 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  do  not 
give  Upservice  to  this  cause  More  than 
words  are  needed. 

Political  action  must  be  given  to  this 
cause. 

I.  therefore,  have  urged  President  Eisen- 
hower to  seize  the  initiative  at  Paris,  to 
flush  out  Into  the  open  the  issue  of  status 
quo.  Ho  disclaim  any  degree  of  acceptance 
of  status  quo  for  the  American  people,  and 
to  relclndle  the  hopes  of  sriflerlng  millions 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  a  firm  advocacy 
of  the  rights  of  all  nations  to  self-govern- 
ment, to  freedom,  and  to  national  independ- 
ence. 

Comparison  of  area  redevelopment  InlU 


Let  us  pray  that  President  Elsenhower 
will  lead  all  free  nations  of  the  world  In  a 
successful  fight  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all  nations  and  people  Such 
positive,  amrmatlve,  political  action  will  en- 
able the  g.-eat  nation  of  Rumania  to  deter- 
mine its  own  destiny  and  to  take  Its  proper 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 


A  Compromise  Area  Redevelopment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PSMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRERENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  May  19,  I960 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  18,  there  was  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  com- 
promise area  redevelopment  bill  in  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  objections  contained  in 
President  Eisenhowers  veto  message  re- 
garding S.  722. 

In  the  Senate  S.  3568  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania 
while  in  the  House  companion  measures 
were  introduced  by  my  colleagues,  the 
pentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Repre- 
sentative Ivor  D.  Penton.  who  intro- 
duced H  R.  12291.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Representative  John  Say- 
LOR,  who  introduced  H.R.  12298.  and  the 
number  of  my  own  bill  is  H.R.  12290.  All 
of  the.se  bills  have  been  referred  to  the 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
type  of  legislation  and  it  is  hoped  that 
immediate  action  will  be  accorded  them. 

Following  IS  a  comparison  of  House 
area  redevelopment  bills  including  S  722 
vetoed  by  the  President  together  with 
H  R  4878  which  I  ofTered  as  a  compro- 
mise measure  at  the  first  session  of  this 
Congre.ss  and  H  R.  12290,  12291.  and 
12298  introduced  yesterday  as  the  revised 
version  of  H  R.  4878  and  designed  to  meet 
the  objections  on  which  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  722  was  based. 


Subject 


1.  Orgranlratlon 

2.  Division  of  redevelopment  areas. 


3.  Revolvtng  fund  loans 

Industrial 

Rural     .   

Public  facilities 


8.  ?22  as  passed  and  vetoed 


4.  Federal  partlilpatlon  in  loans.. 

5.  MMimum  loan  period 

6.  Grants  for  public  faclIiUes 


7.  Retraining  suhslstence  pajrments. 

8.  Vooat  lonal  training  grants 


9.  Technical  asisistance.   

10.  Criteria  of  unemployment. 


11.  Interest  on  loans. 
13.  Cost 


Separate  .\rea  Redevetopnient  Ad- 
ministration. 

-Administrator  to  deslgn»te  industrial 
and  rural  areas. 

75 

tlOO.OOO.OOO 1.. 

$75,000,000 II 

$50,000,000 


65  percent 

40  years;  10  percent  State 
»3.?,000,000 


contribution 


$10,000,000. 
$1,500,000.. 


-t- 


K500,fXX).-- , 

At  least  rt  percent  at  tinip  of  applica- 
tion and  12  piercent  for  12  months 
preceding,  or  9  percent  for  1,5  of  l.S 
months  preceding,  or  t  (i^-rcent  for 
18  of  24  months  precedilig. 


H.R.  4878,  original  Ibnn 


Department  of  Commerce. 


H.R.  12290.  H.R.  12291,  and  H.R.  12298 


Only  industrial  and  public  facility  loans  in  areas  of 
persistent  and  substantial  unemploTinent. 

$i66,'a)oVobb""irrr-"."ir."iir".""r"i""i 

None 

$25,000,000 "!""""! 


33H  percent  class  I  areas,  SO  percent  class  II  areas, 
and  75  percent  class  III  areas. 

25  years;  not  less  than  15  percent  State  contribu- 
tion. 

$25,000,000;  Federal  participation  33H  percent 
class  II  areas,  75  percent  class  HI  areas 

$5/X)0,000 

Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  needs;  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
through  existing  facilities. 

$3,000,000. 


Maximum  permitted,  2  t*  7  percent... 
$361,000,000 


An    average   of  6   percent,   excluding    wnnninl 
i      throughout  qoalifying  period,  and  90  pcneot 
I      a(>ove  national  average  for  4  out  of  5  yean  pre- 
ceding in  class  I  areai,  or  75  perosDt  above  n»- 
Oonal  average  for  3  out  of  4  years  preceding  in 
class   II  areas,  or   100  percent  above  national 
average  for  2  out  of  3  years  preceding  In  class  III 
areas.- 
To  be  determined  by  Secretary  baaed  on  going 

rates. 
$158,000,000 


Department  of  Commerce. 

Same;    removed    roferenoe    to    mraL 
Note  technical  assistance  can  cover. 

$75,000,000. 

None. 

$25,000,000;    reference    to    machinery 

rejnoved. 
35  percent,  area  classifications  removed. 

Same. 

None. 

$5,000,000. 
Same. 


$3,000,000. 

Same;  area  classifleatlons  removed. 


Same. 
$108,000,000. 


_  V 
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Poli$h  ConttihitioB  Day  Marks  Thootaad 
Years  of  Travail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MtCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HODSB  O*   RKPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  19.  1960 

Mr.  DIGGS  M-.  Speaker,  the  com- 
memoration of  Poland's  Constitution 
Day.  May  3.  1960,  proffers  an  opportu- 
nity for  introspective  thinking  as  well  as 
a  chance  to  join  otner  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  giving  accolades  to  the  valiant, 
patiently  courageciis  people  of  what 
might  now  well  b<  called  re-Stalinized 
Poland. 

Some  of  us,  who  In  dark  moments  of 
frustration  decry  the  absence  of  light 
shining  upon  our  o^^m  personal  freedoms, 
civil  rights  and  liberties,  can  then  look 
to  the  bloody  history  of  Poland  for  hope; 
and  to  its  heroes  for  faith 

We  can  take  heart  in  the  dying  words  of 
the  great  Polish  paLriot,  Ignace  Jan  Pad- 
erewski,  whose  lOOt  i  anniversary  of  birth 
coincides  with  Poland's  millennium, 
in  1966.  His  wordf ,  as  life  slipped  away 
were:  "Polskai>owstanie."  Acclaimed  by 
the  American  public  as  the  "King  of 
pianists."  Paderew ski's  greatest  happi- 
ness came  Ln  contributing  his  time,  his 
talents,  and  his  res<iurces.  to  the  needy  of 
his  owTi  and  other  lands.  He  will  take 
his  place  In  histor/  with  all  the  heroic 
sons  of  Poland.  Significant  then  were 
his  dying  words,  translated:  "Poland 
will  rise  again." 

These  words  give  solace  to  the  people 
of  Poland,  tliou^h  :iow  compelled  to  en- 
dure Soviet  oppression  and  to  live  m  the 
vacuum  of  Eastern  tyranny  and  the  in- 
security and  unceitainty  of  moral  and 
economic  aid  from  the  West.  The  situ- 
ation In  Poland  today  remains  fluid  only 
because  of  Uie  vigorous  anti-Communist 
resistance  by  intrepid  Poles. 

In  keeping  with  i.  tradition  of  the  past 
20  years,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  solem- 
nized Poland's  Mt.y  3  Constitution  of 
1791  with  a  twofo  d  purpose:  First,  to 
remind  the  Polish  people  that  Ameri- 
cans have  not  forgotten  their  pledge  to 
help  Poland  restore  her  freedom  and  in- 
dependence and  to  facilitate  her  return 
to  the  Western  family  of  nations  sec- 
ond, to  review  and  place  in  proper  per- 
spective Poland's  contribution  in  the 
development  of  Western  civilization  and 
culture. 

The  1960  convocation  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution is  of  spec  al  importance  to  the 
Polish  people  in  my  home  State,  Mich- 
igan, as  well  as  to  the  7  million  Ameri- 
cans of  PolL-^h  ancestry-  and  those  still 
fighting  commumsin  in  the  homeland 

Bearing  as  it  does  an  analogy  to  our 
own  celebration  oi  July  4,  the  date  of 
May  3,  means  more  than  a  calendar  date 
to  the  people  of  Poland  and  others  of  the 
free  world — it  draws  foci  to  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  the  i)eople  oI  Poland;  un- 
derscores the  travail  of  a  near- thousand 
years  of  glorious  though  sometimes 
bloo<ly  history ;  naxoely,  the  valorous  but 


sanguine  insurrections  of  1830  and  1848, 
as  well  as  the  millennium  of  the  founding 
of  Christianity  by  the  Polish  State. 

The  Polish  May  Constitution  convoca- 
tion might  well  serve  as  a  rededicatory 
process  for  these  compatriots  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  been 
fortied  to  endure  Communist  enslave- 
ment. It  might  also  remind  those  of  us 
in  America,  of  the  consequence  of  re- 
dedicating  our  own  lives  to  the  kind  of 
freedoms  engendered  by  the  signing  of 
that  famous  companion  document — the 
American  Constitution.  ^^^ 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  patterned 
after  our  own  American  Constitution 
and  its  creators  were  motivated  by  the 
same  principles  that  fired  the  fighters 
for  the  indei>endence  of  the  United 
States  Now  in  1960,  the  people  of 
Poland  have  placed  their  entire  hope 
and  sympathy  with  the  United  States 
again. 

The  Poles  were  magnificent  in  defend- 
ing Christendom  against  the  onslaught 
of  the  barbarian  East;  in  creating  the 
first  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in 
Europe:  in  contributing  to  American 
freedom  through  the  services  of  Pulaski 
and  Kosciuszko.  and  other  Polish  immi- 
prants. 

To  these  dauntless  people  whose  his- 
tory has  been  stalked  by  tragedy  due 
largely  to  geographic  position,  predatory 
and  aggressive  neighbors,  we  add  our 
hope  and  our  prayerful  wish  for  full 
freedom  Ln  our  time. 


Medical  Care  for  the  Afed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOtTQ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  May  19, 1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ran  across  an  article  appearing  in 
the  newspaper  Labor,  dated  May  14. 
1960.  headlined  "Says  United  States  Lags 
in  Medical  Care."  This  article  purports 
to  quot.e  our  colleague  Conj,Tessman 
Moss  as  follows: 

The  United  State*  Ib  the  only  large  Indus- 
trialized country  In  the  world  vhere  the 
Government  does  not.  In  some  fonr  or  other, 
prt)vlde  medical  care  for  meet  of  its  citizens. 

All  Europ>ean  countries,  with  the  excep  Ion 
of  Finland,  operate  some  type  of  govem- 
m«*rit  health  and  maternity  program,  and 
most  of  the  59  countries  of  Uie  globe  which 
have  such  programs  provide  medical  care 
benefits  under  some  sort  of  a  social  insur- 
ance program. 

I  think  this  article  lets  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,  just  as  similar  statements  made 
by  other  proponents  of  the  Porand  bill 
call  attention  to  what  these  people  really 
have  in  theLr  bag  of  wonders. 

Our  society  has  the  finest  health  pro- 
gram, and  this  includes  health  care  for 
the  aged,  of  any  society  in  history. 
These  other  systems  have  the  Govern- 
ment in  some  form  or  othei  provide 
medical  care  for  most  of  Its  citizens. 
ThLs  results  in  a  system  of  inferior  health 


care  for  the  citizens,  as  a  study  of  the 
health  programs  of  these  other  indus- 
trialized societies  reveals. 

Should  that  not  suggest  to  these  other 
societies  that  socialism  is  the  wrong  way 
to  achieve  succe.ss  in  this  area,  even  if  it 
does  not  convince  scxne  of  our  own  po- 
litical theorists'' 

I  must  add  a  further  statement  to  try 
to  forestall  what  the  Forand  bill  pro- 
ponents usually  fall  back  on  to  answer 
their  critics.  Their  critics,  they  say,  are 
standpatters  and  want  no  progress.  This 
is  false.  Any  program,  no  matter  how- 
good  it  may  be,  can  be  improved.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  In  the 
health  program  our  society  has,  even 
though  it  is  the  best  program  ever  set 
up.  However,  to  improve  it  and  not 
damage  it,  we  must  first  understand 
what  it  is.  The  Forand  bill  supporters 
imply  that  there  is  no  program  even 
though  the  Federal  Government  today  is 
spending  over  $12  billion  a  year  on  care 
for  the  aged.  Let  us  first  lay  the  facts 
of  our  present  program  for  health  care 
out  on  the  table,  then  debate  the  issue 
of  how  we  can  improve  it.  Is  this  such 
an  illogical  suggestion? 

The  article  fellows: 
Satb  Untttd  States  Lacs  Uf  Mxdical  Cakz 

"The  United  Stiites  la  the  only  large  indus- 
trialized country  In  the  world  where  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not.  In  sotoe  fcsm  or  other, 
provide  medical  care  for  most  of  Ite  citizens," 
Oongreesman  John  E  Moss,  Democrat,  of 
California,  noted  last  we«k. 

"All  European  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  FTnland,  operate  some  type  of  gov- 
ernment health  and  ma.t«mlty  program,"  he 
said.  "And  most  erf  the  59  countrlee  of  the 
globe  which  ha^•e  such  pjrograms  provide 
medical  care  benefits  under  some  sort  of  a 
social  Insurance  program." 

Moss  predicted  that  Congress  this  year  will 
also  enact  medical  insurance  legislation  for 
those  over  66  ye&re  of  a^e. 


Export  Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  19,  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Si>eaker,  one  cf  the  principal  objec- 
tives of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Act,  Public  Law  480,  was  the 
creation  and  building  of  expert  markets 
for  American  agricultural  commodities. 
Prom  time  to  time  I  have  t>een  informed 
that  an  effective  job  was  being  done. 
Recently  the  administration  armounced 
an  exp>ort  promotion  campaign  and 
called  on  industry  and  agriculture  for 
their  complete  cooperation.  This,  too. 
seemed  like  a  good  idea. 

However,  one  of  our  Texas  rice  mills 
has  anticipated  the  administration's  pro- 
gram by  at  least  4  years.  They  produce 
and  market  a  high-quality  parboiled  rice, 
which  is  not  generally  available  In  for- 
eign markets.  In  one  country,  Greece — 
truly  one  of  our  real  friends  among  na- 
tions— they  had  dereloped  a  business  of 
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approximately  3,000  tons  annually,  or 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  Greek  domestic 
production.  In  so  doing  they  expended 
approximately  $100,000  in  advertising 
and  promotion.  Their  sales  do  not  In- 
terfere with  sales  of  Greek  rice,  haring 
been  largely  to  hotels,  tourist  resorts, 
and  the  carriage  trade.  Greece  does  not 
produce  a  parboiled  rice  and  their  rice 
is  hardly  of  comparable  quality.  I*rice- 
wise,  US.  rice  in  Greece  sells  far  better 
than  50  percent  more  than  Greek  rice. 

Last  November  all  Imports  of  rice  were 
embargoed  by  the  Greek  Government. 
After  a  protest  by  our  State  Department, 
a  clarifying  regulation  was  promised. 
Late  in  February  one  wm  issued  permit- 
tog  Imports  on  license  where  the  im- 
pc«ier  could  show  he  had  exported  twice 
the  cfuantity  of  Greek  rice  for  currency 
acceptable  to  the  Greek  Government. 
This  tied  things  up  tighter  than  ever. 

Among  such  good  friends  as  the 
Greeks  and  ourselves,  such  a  situation 
will  undoubtedly  be  straightened  out 
without  undue  delay.  The  tonnage  and 
exchange  is  small,  but  the  impact  can 
be  great.  I  trust  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, through  the  exercise  of  a  high 
order  of  sound,  practical  diplomacy,  will 
resolve  the  differences  of  opinion  in 
ample  time  so  that  it  will  not  soimd  a 
sour  note  just  as  the  administration's 
export  promotion  program  is  about  to 
get  under  way. 


Atrittance  for  Onr  Ton  Hi 


Tlie  Nifbtly  Radio  Program:   "To<Uy  in 
Conpres*'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oa&oox 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1960 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  nightly  radio 
program  "Today  in  Congress"  for  devot- 
ing the  entire  time  segment  last  Friday 
night  to  the  complete  and  unedited  re- 
marks made  by  President  Eisenhower 
upon  his  arrival  from  Portugal. 

This  has  always  been  a  valuable  and 
unique  program;  the  only  one  aired 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  hap- 
penings here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Its  sponsors,  the  Independent  Airlines 
Association,  and  its  editor.  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey, combine  to  give  the  listening 
public  a  "Congressional  Record  of  the 
Air."  This  program  not  only  has  a  great 
listening  audience  among  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  but  also  among 
staff  members  on  the  Hill  and  admin- 
istrators and  key  personnel  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Last  Friday  night,  the  entire  format 
of  the  program  was  revamped  so  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  own  personal  report  on 
the  summit  could  be  given  wider  cover- 
age. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  tribute  to  the  feeling 
of  putdie  responsibility  of  the  association 
and  of  Mr.  McCaffrey. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OT    NEW    TOHK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPaaSENTATIVES 

I  Thursday,  May  19.  1960 

Mr.  GflLBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
gratifying  that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  reported  favorably 
a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  grants  and 
contracts  to  carry  out  projects  with  re- 
spect to  techniques  and  practices  for  the 
prevention,  diminution,  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  the  train- 
ing 'of  persormel.  The  bill  reported  Is 
similar  to  one  I  introduced. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  reached  ter- 
rlf>-ing  proportions  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. All  communities  are  beset  by  the 
problem^urban  and  rural.  In  the  higher 
social  and  economic  levels  as  well  as  the 
lower.  Our  youth  are  the  future  of  our 
Nation;  they  are  our  hope  in  the  years 
ahead;  on  them  will  fall  the  buiden  of 
the  preservation  of  our  democracy.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  reccgnize  its  duty  and  obligation  to 
our  youag  people;  investments  of  neces- 
sary funds  and  time  and  effort  mu^t  be 
made  now  in  assistance  to  our  youth; 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  more  research 
on  cau.ses  and  prevention  of  delinquency. 

It  was  recently  charged  that  we.  as  a 
Nation,  have  more  miormation  about 
pigs  than  we  do  about  children.  This  Is 
a  startling  accusation,  but  true,  in  my 
opinion.  We  recently  heard  the  heart- 
breaking prophecy  that  between  4  and  5 
million  children  will  be  referred  to  juve- 
rule  courts  within  the  next  decade.  It  is 
not  enough  to  ask  "Why?"  and  "Who 
is  to  blame  for  failing  in  its  duty — the 
home,  school,  or  community?  '  The 
problem  must  be  attacked  with  vigor 
and  vision;  our  children  must  have  help. 

The  F^ederal  Goverrunent  should  take 
positive  steps  to  increase  the  ability  to 
prevent  delinquency  and  rehabihtate  of- 
fenders. Tills  requires  support  for  re- 
search, field  and  pilot  studies,  and  dem- 
onstraUon  projects.  The  present  acute 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  personnel 
to  cope  with  delinquency  must  be  re- 
lieved. The  basic  aim  Ln  combating 
juvenile  delinquency  must  be  to  foster  in 
the  young  a  respect  for  the  law — for  its 
reasonableness  and  fairness  and  for  the 
values  of  the  community.  Ihis  means 
that  the  community  itself  must  .sot  a 
good  example  and  uphold  those  values 
which  it  expects  its  youth  to  respect,  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  lawlessness  among 
our  youth.  It  is  as  important  to  try  to 
understand  our  young  people — their 
aims,  beliefs,  dreams,  fears — and  to  help 
them  in  their  struggle  for  security  and 
happiness,  as  it  is  to  try  to  rehabilitate 
them  after  crimes  have  been  committed 
and  their  names  have  been  besmirched 
and  their  futures  blackened  by  the  pall 
of  misdeeds. 

Because  the  assistance  to  our  youth, 
as  provided  in  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported, 18  so  vitally  necessary,  and  be- 
cause time  is  of  the  essence  in  dealing 


with  the  increasing  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
brought  before  the  Hou.se  for  action, 
without  delay.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
86th  Congress  to  pass  this  proposed  leg- 
islation before  the  close  of  the  session. 


National  Science  FoasdatioB :   10th 
AnniverMry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUXSIaVA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  KEPRXSXSTATlVEa 

Thursday.  May  19,  1960 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loui-siana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  10  years  ago,  the  Congress  took 
cognizance  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  science  and  technology  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  established  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  emergency  World  War  II 
OfSce  of  Scientific  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. Seldom  has  there  been  a  more 
important  action  taken  by  the  Congress. 
In  the  intervening  years,  advances  in 
science  and  technology  have  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  our  national  lives  and 
throughout  all  this  time,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  played  a  funda- 
mental role  in  our  scientific  effort.  As 
the  importance  of  the  work  Increases 
year  by  year,  the  Foundation,  in  my 
opinion,  merits  the  full  cooE>eration  of 
the  Congress  to  the  extent  that  when 
necessary,  encouragement  should  be 
given  by  increases  in  needed  funds. 

The  Foundation  is  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  scientific  and  technologic 
revolution  through  which  we  are  passing 
by  supporting  programs  designed  to  stim- 
ulate improved  scientific  training  and  by 
encouraging  young  men  and  women  to 
choose  careers  in  science.  It  supports 
basic  scientific  research  without  which 
our  countiT  would  soon  reach  an  Impasse 
in  new  scientific  discoveries.  The  schol- 
arship and  fellowship  grants  each  year  to 
hii^h  school  and  college  students  promote 
interest  in  an  area  vital  to  our  national 
.security.  Equally  important  are  the  in- 
.stitutes  the  Foundation  sponsors  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  science  and  math- 
ematics. Under  its  jurisdiction,  also, 
are  made  research  grants  In  all  the  fields 
of  .science  with  which  the  Foundation 
deals — biology,  medicine,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering,  as  well  as  the 
social  sciences.  Abroad,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  activities  are  directed 
toward  general  purpose  basic  research 
and  the  support  of  those  programs  which 
strengthen  the  scientific  effort  of  the 
United  States. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  magnificent 
work  the  Foundation  Is  doing  must  go  to 
I>r.  Alan  T.  Waterman  who  has  been  its 
director  since  its  establishment.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
have  heard  witnesses  testify  many  times 
in  praise  of  the  competence,  the  vision 
and  the  high  level  of  leadership  displayed 
by  E>r.  Waterman  and  his  staff. 
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In  this  age  of  space,  we  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  how  important  to  our 
vei-y  existence  are  the  developments  in 
the  field  of  science.  To  the  National 
Science  Foundation — one  of  the  most 
important  Federal  agencies  to  contribute 
to  our  progress  in  this  field — on  Its  10th 
birthday,  I  want  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions for  a  job  well  done  and  to  voice  my 
confidence  that  the  accomplishments  of 
the  next  10  years  will  be  equally  praise- 
worthy. 


A  Waste  of  White  Honte  Time  and  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OREOOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  19,  1960 

Mr.  PORTE21.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Mr  Bryce  N 
Harlow.  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  me     It  speaks  for  itself: 

May    17.   1960 
The  Honorable  Chakues  O.  Porteh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Porti:r  ;  On  Saturday  last,  as  he 
completed  preparations  tor  the  summit  con- 
ference in  Paris,  President  Elsenhower  re- 
quested me  to  send  to  you,  in  his  behalf, 
this  note  of  gratification  and  appreclntlon 
for  your  support  of  the  mutual  security  au- 
thorization bin.  He  stressed  once  again  his 
profound  conviction  that  this  program  Is 
Indispensable  to  our  own  and  free  world  de- 
fense against  Communist  imperialism,  and 
indispensable  also  In  encouraging  struggling 
millions  In  less  fortunate  nations  In  their 
effort  to  live  their  live*  In  freedom  It  Is  a 
program  requiring,  he  said,  unreserved  sup- 
p)ort  by  all  of  our  informed  citizens  and  of- 
ficials, and  he  feels  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  allow  Isolated  admlnl.strative 
shortcomings  and  disappointments,  or  local 
considerations,  pohtlcal  or  otherwise,  to 
tempt  anyone  to  Jettison  or  cripple  the  entire 
undertaking 

ERpeclally  the  President  voiced  this  hope, 
and  asked  that  It  be  communicated  to  you 
In  his  behalf,  that  your  responsible  act  of 
support  for  the  mutual  security  authoriza- 
tion be  matched  by  a  determined  resistance 
to  any  effort  to  effect  massive  reductions  In 
the  mutual  security  appropriations  soon  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  M.-iselve  reductions, 
he  pointed  out,  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
undermining  our  own  security,  free  world 
security,  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
everywhere  in  the  world 

The  President  asked  me  to  explain  that  he 
would  have  advised  you  himself  of  these 
views  had  his  time  permitted  before  leaving 
for  Paris. 

With  best  wishes 
Sincerely. 

BRTrK  N    Harlow, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


House  or  Rtpresentativss. 
Washxngton.  DC.  May  19.  1960 
Mr  Be YCK  N  Harlow, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Harlow:  I  have  Just  received 
your  letter  teUlng  me  that  the  President  told 
you  to  tell  me  that  he  approved  of  my  ap- 
proval of  the  mutual  security  authorization 


bill.  I  note  you  say  that  the  President  him- 
self wo^ild  have  advised  me  but  that  he  wa« 
biisy  preparing  for  the  summit  conference. 

In  all  frankness,  however,  I  do  believe  that 
the  White  House  automatic  typewriters , 
clerical  staff,  and  your  own  services  could 
be  more  usefully  employed  than  In  geUlng 
out  these  letters  to  me  and  my  colleagues. 
Such  trarisparent  and  artificial  devices  as 
your  form  letter  are  a  waxte  of  time  and 
money. 

Of  course  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the 
President  Is  seeking  to  lend  his  support  to 
the  mutual  security  program,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve there  are  better  ways 
Sincerely, 

Charles  O    Porter, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Arthur   E.   Wnllschleger   Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19. 1960 

Mr  DOOLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur  E. 
Wullschlcger.  of  the  town  of  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  bright  residential 
areas  of  my  fine  constituency,  came  to 
Washington  on  May  17  to  be  honored 
with  a  special  ceremony  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  which  he  presented 
to  that  world  famous  depository  of  his- 
torical treasures  a  priceless  Jacquard 
loom. 

The  loom,  invented  in  the  year  1801  by 
the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  devices  ever  fashioned 
by  the  mind  of  man  in  the  field  of  weav- 
ing Thousands  of  cards,  very  similar 
to  the  IBM  cards  used  today  in  machines 
all  over  the  world,  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  the  loom  and  through  the  ase  of 
the  punch-hole  technique  guide  the  de- 
sign on  the  frame 

In  presenting  this  century-and-a-half- 
old  treasure  to  the  museum — Mr.  WuU- 
schlegei  had  it  restored  to  working  con- 
dition at  great  expense — Mr.  Wull- 
schlcger was  merely  doing  what  he  has 
done  often  before,  namely,  giving  to  his 
fellow  citizens  some  of  the  benefits  of  his 
wealth  and  knowledge 

As  a  citizen  of  Mamaroneck.  Mr.  Wull- 
schleger  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men  and  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful and  considerate  people  in  the  com- 
munity. He  has  traversed  the  world 
many  times,  his  trips  to  Europe  alone 
totaling  more  than  100  voyages,  but  his 
interests  lie  with  the  men  and  women  of 
his  community  He  has  .served  as  chair- 
man of  the  zoning  board  of  the  town  of 
Mamaroneck  and  in  that  capacity  has 
rendered  outstanding  service. 

At  the  ceremony  at  the  Smithi>onian 
Institution  Mr  Wullschleger  was  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  by  his  son-in-law, 
Arthur  Red"  Motley,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  US  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, well-known  publisher  and  famous 
after-dinner  speaker 

Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Leonard  Car- 
michael,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  who  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, pointed  out  to  those  present  that 


Mr,  Wullschleger  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  young  man  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  not  only  attained  his  monetary  ob- 
jective but  in  the  process  became  one  of 
the  world's  outstanding  authorities  on 
colors  and  fabrics.  His  impact  on  his 
field  of  operation  has  been  extraordinary. 
As  his  Representative  I  took  pleasure 
in  welcoming  him  to  Washington  and 
showing  him  every  courtesy. 


Results  of  Sarvey  Concerning   Some 
Important  Usees  Facing  Confrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19, 1960 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  sent  a  questionnaire 
on  some  important  issues  facing  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  22,000  of  my 
constituents.  Of  the  number  sent,  17 
percent  were  returned.  Under  permis- 
sion previously  granted  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  the  results  of  that  question- 
naire, together  with  some  additional  in- 
formation about  the  age  groups  and 
occupations  of  those  who  answered: 

Age  groups:  Under  25.  1.3  percent;  25  to 
30.  4  6  percent;  31  to  40,  18  2  percent;  41  to 
50,  20.8  percent;  51  to  60,  19.8  percent;  over 
60,  258  percent;  no  answer,  9.5  percent. 

Occupations:  Retired,  15.8  p>ercent; 
farmers,  3.3  percent;  laborers,  6.5  percent; 
housewives,  8.8  percent;  professional,  21.8 
percent;  businessmen,  22.5  percent;  govern- 
ment employees,  11.5  percent:  stiidenta,  1.0 
percent;  armed  services,  0.6  percent;  no 
answer,  6  4  percent. 

DEFENSE 

1.  Should  we.  In  1960  and  1961,  gear  our 
defense  effort  to  a  dollar  amount  we  can 
afford  within  a  balanced  budget?  Tee,  78 
percent;  no,  15  percent. 

2.  Should  we  concentrate  our  defenae  ef- 
fort on : 

(a  I  Deterrent  capabilities  (mainly  mis- 
siles)?— 14  percent. 

(b)  Conventional  weapons,  aimed  at  fight- 
ing limited  warE' — 3  percent. 

(c)  A  combination  of  both? — 78  percent. 

3.  Do  you  feel: 

(a)  Terribly  worried  over  allegations  that 
we  are  behind  the  Russians  in  certain  types 
of  missiles^ — 13  percent. 

(bi  Confident  that  our  overall  deterrent 
capability  will,  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
prevent  a  Russian  attack? — 81  percent, 

FOREIGN     AFTAISS 

1.  In  our  attitude  toward  Communist  na- 
tions, are  we : 

(a)  Too  soft^ — 76  p>ercent. 

(b)  Too  hard? — 1  percent. 

(c)  About  rlpht? — 30  percent. 

2.  Do  you  fee!  that: 

(a)  We  should  increase  our  presstire  on 
international  oommunism,  even  at  the  risk  of 
all-out  war?  -60  percent. 

(b)  We  should  keep  deterrent  capabilities 
militarily,  and  coexist  with  oommunism, 
hoping  Oommunlsts  will  eventually  see  that 
our  system  Is  better  than  theirs? — 28  percent. 

( c )  We  should  do  something  else? — 21  per- 
cent. 

3.  Foreign  aid  will  coet  the  American  tax- 
payer about  $3.2  billion  this  year.  Below 
are  lifted  the  principal  expenditures. 
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Do  you  favor  continuing: 

(a)  umtary  aid  (#13  bUlion  Ukis  year)  to 
the  armed  forcee  of  o\xi  allies? — iO  percent. 

(b)  Defense  support  (1696  million  this 
year)  to  bolster  the  eoonomJes  of  many  of 
our  allies? — 27  percent. 

(c)  Special  assistance  ($245  million  this 
year)  to  bolster  the  economies  of  so-called 
neutralist  or  undetermined  countries? — 
15  percent. 

(d)  Technical  cooperation  ($181.2  million 
this  year  I  supplying  Instruction  and  know- 
how  to  underdeveloped  nati>>as? — 54  percent. 

(ei  Development  loans  In  dollars  (8550 
million  this  year)  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries repayable  mainly  In  the  currencies  of 
thoae  countries? — 40  percent. 

(f)  None  of  these;  end  the  program? — 
24  percent. 

SPACE 

1.  Do  you  feel  it  Is  important  for  us  to  be 
able  to  travel  In  space  as  soon  as  possible? 
Yes.  42  percent;  no,  52  percent. 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  ability  to  travel  In 
space  will  have  military  significance  In  the 
foreseeable  future?  Yes,  51  percent:  no,  40 
percent. 

FARM    PROGRAM 

1.  Do  you  favor  an  Immediate  end  of  all 
farm  price  supports? — 38  percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  high  rigid  price  supports 
to  guarantee  farmers  return  of  their  grow- 
ing costs  and  return  on  their  investment? — 
4  percent. 


S.  Do  you  favor  reducing  farm  price  prup- 
porta  over  a  period  of  several  years  until  a 
free  fana  economy  la  restored? — 60  percent. 

nSCAL 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government; 

(a)  Should  always  be  balanced? — 53  per- 
cent. 

(b)  May  be  unbalanced  in  years  of  de- 
creased business  activity  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness?— 43  percent. 

2.  I>5  you  favor : 

(a)  Lowering  Federal  taxes  immediately, 
without  regard  to  a  balanced  budget?— 8 
p>ercent 

(b)  locreaslng  Federal  taxes  if  necessary 
for  additional  public  services? — 6  percent. 

(c)  Lowering  Federal  taxes  after  reducing 
expenditures  and  reducing  the  national 
debt? — 83  percent. 

3.  EK)  you  favor; 

(a)  Systematically  reducing  the  national 
debt  eaoh  year'' — 88  percent 

(b)  Increasing  the  national  debt  in  order 
to  provide  additional  Federal  services  with- 
out ralsliig  ta.xes.' — 3  percent 

(c)  Keeping  the  national  debt  at  Its  pres- 
ent level  of  about  $290  billion? — 5   percent. 

FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

1  D'  you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  a  definite  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  public  school  education  in  .\mcrl- 
ca,  including  payment  of  administration 
costs  and  teachers'  salaries'' — 8  percent. 


2  Do  you  favor  Federal  assistance  for  pub- 
lic .school  construction  on  a  general  basts? 

10   percent. 

3  Do  you  favor  limiting  Federal  aid  to 
the  programs  we  now  have,  including  assist- 
ance to  federally  Impacted  areas?-  32  per- 
cent. 

4.  Should  we  have  no  Federal  aid  what- 
soever?— 44  percent. 

MEDICAL    BTNEriTS    TO    THE    EI-DERLT 

1.  Do  you  favor  free  medical  care  for  all 
people  over  65  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment?— 7  percent, 

2.  Should  we  Include  surgical  and  hospital 
care  for  persons  over  65  as  a  pirt  of  stKlal 
security? — 26  percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  Federal  incentive*  to  pri- 
vate insurance  c<^>mpanles  to  provide  health 
Insurance  to  the  elderly.^ — 18  percent. 

4  Do  you  feel  there  should  be  no  Federal 
program  of  any  kind  to  provide  medical  as- 
sistance for  elderly  persons,  leaving  this  to 
States  and  private  resources'* — 60  percent. 

VETTHANS    PENSIONS 

1.  Paying  pensions  to  veterans  without 
service -connected  disabUltles  on  a  basis  of 
need? — 16  percent 

2.  Giving  all  World  War  I  veteran*  an 
honor  pension  of  $1C3  per  month  without  re- 
gard to  need  or  disability?— 8  percent. 

3.  Pension*  to  disabled  veterans  should  go 
up  automatically  with  the  cost  of  living? — 
60  percent. 

4.  Other?— 35  percent. 


SENATE 

Monday.  May  2n,  I960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Rev.  C.  Edward  Gammon,  D.D.,  min- 
ister. Fairllngton  Presbyterian  Church, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  who  hast  been  the  refuge  and 
strength  of  good  and  wise  men  in  many 
generations,  we  cry  unto  Thee  for  our 
world,  tense  with  suspicion,  haunted  by 
the  pain  of  yesterday's  wars,  our  own 
countr3rside  garrisoned  with  slender 
stalagmites  of  terrible,  radioactive  death. 
Thus  we  implore  Thy  mercy  for  all  who 
this  day  must  represent  free  peoples  be- 
fore the  forums  of  world  conscience. 

■We  beseech  Thee  to  grant  physical 
itamina,  Intellectual  vigor,  and  sensitiv- 
ity of  soul  to  all  honored  men  of  govern- 
ment^for  men  living  with  harsh.  In- 
liitent  preuurea,  strunsling  conscience, 
complex  deoialona.  the  vulvar  demanda 
of  enti'enched  Breed;  the  never-ending 
plcaa  of  Injured  mlnorltlea  and  connict- 
Ing  parochial  Intcreata;  the  outianed 
crlea  of  the  aluauard.  men  of  borderline 
morals  who  went  too  far;  the  tragic 
victim.'*  of  war.  hunger,  disaster,  and  dis- 
ease; men  living  each  day  with  the  ten- 
sions of  domestic  politics, 

O  dear  God.  we  Americans  are  hard 
on  our  public  servants.  Be  merciful  and 
gracious,  a  strong  God  of  infinite  love 
and  grace  to  them. 

Dear  God.  In  these  boisterous  days 
when  we  Americans  go  about  the  busi- 
neaa  of  selecting  our  leadership  for  the 
coming  years,  grant  that,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  and  the  campaigns  of 
1960  shall  have  become  history,  these 


walls,  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  radi- 
ant ideas,  flaming  words,  and  courage- 
ous men,  shall  once  again  be  filled  with 
men  of  honor  whose  abiding  dedication 
-Shall  be  to  su.stain  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blesBings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity 

These  things  we  ask  In  the  name  of 
God.  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  19.  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  18,  1860. 

Mr  RU3SEIJ,,  from  the  Committee 
on  AppiT)priatlon«,  reported  fivvortblv, 
with  amendment*,  on  May  ao,  IBflO.  tlie 
bill  (HR.  12117),  making  appropriationj* 
for  the  Uepartment  of  Auriculture  and 
Pnrm  Credit  Admlnl.itrftlinn  for  the 
flacal  yp«r  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purpo.vs,  and  .submitted  a  report 
<No  14041  thereon. 


authorize  the  extension  of  a  loan  of  a 
naval  vessel  to  the  Goveinment  of  the 
Republic  of  China 

The  messaee  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  at; reed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
a^iieeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenus  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'  H  R.  10809 »  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admini.stration  for  salaries  and 
expense's,  research  and  development, 
consti-uction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  11405  An  act  *o  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Incijme  from  discharge  of  Indebted- 
ness of  a  railroud  corpori\ti(.n  in  a  receiver- 
ship proceeding  or  m  a  proceeding  under 
seciiou  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  commenced 
before  January  1,  Iftdo,  und  for  other  pur- 
po«to«. 

HR  11748  An  lul  Ui  conlhmit  unlil  ih« 
t;c.«e  i.f  Junr  30,  lUdl,  the  suspAnslon  of  Uu- 
iii»«  (  ti  inHttl  •cnip  fttul  for  other  pvirpan»»; 
and 

H  H  MiXi  An  net  making  npprtiprUtlona 
f'>r  ihp  l»'iii,.iiit!vr  branch  for  thr  fiscal  ypM 
•nUltig  Jvin»  30.  iPOl,  and  for  oth»r  pun)«>«rii 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  authorize  a  payment 
to  the  Government  of  Japan. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9465)  to 


UNROLLED  DILI^S  SIGNED 

The  mr-s.-iaar  nl.so  announced  that  the 
Sponkrr  had  alTixed  hl.s  .slt;naluip  to  the 
foliowlnK  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 

£!Kned  by  the  Vice  Piesident : 

H  R  4029  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  In  marhlneRuns  and  certain  other 
firearms,  to  reduce  C¥?cupatlonal  and  transfer 
taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the  trans- 
feror and  tran.iferee  Jointly  liable  for  the 
transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  definition  of  a  firearm; 
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H  R  6482  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  unemployment  tax  in  the  case 
of  certain  successor  employers;  and 

H  R  i*308  An  act  to  extend  until  June  30. 
1963.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty  on 
ground  chicory. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  wore  .severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicatt'd: 

H  R  11406  An  act  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  income  from  discharge  of  indebted- 
ness of  a  railroad  corporation  in  a  receiver- 
ship proceeding  or  in  a  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  c-onimenced 
before  January  1.  196().  and  for  other 
purposefl:   ar;d 

HR  11748  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
Close  of  June  30  1961.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap  and  fiT  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the   Committee  on    Finance 

H.R.  12232  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  f^r  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  '961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  C-ommiitee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  tliere  will  be  the  u.sual 
morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  stat<»mpnts  In  connection 
therewith  be  luniled  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, ii  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cunstnt  Uiat  tlie  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  he  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


COMMTTTEE  MEEnNO  DLT^ING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  MANsrirtD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Bulldlng.i  and  Grounds  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  Uie  Senate 


LBOISLATTVE  PROGRAM  CONSTD- 
ERAllON  OP  VBJIO  MESS  AUK  ON 
l)KPUE8^ED  AHKAN  UILL 

Mr.  DinXSEN  Mr  Picnidrnt.  I 
should  like  to  n.sk  Uio  ucting  mujoiity 
louder  about  action  on  the  Piiniidcnlii 
veto  of  the  drprc-gied  area*  bill.  It  was 
my  undersUnding  that  it  would  be 
called  up  tomorrow,  and  that  the  debate 
might  run  Into  Wednesday  But  I  had 
hoped  we  could  .set  a  definite  day  and 
hour  when  we  could  have  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  vetoed  bill,  and  probably  di- 
vide the  time  equally,  if  there  was  to  be 
debate. 

Mr.  MANSFn!a.D.  I  would  say  that, 
definitely,  the  P-esldenfs  veto  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill  will  be  brought  up  to- 
morrow, TMesday;  and  I  hope  the  at- 
taches of  the  Senate  will  notify  all  Sen- 
ators accordingly. 


As  to  the  matter  of  the  time,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  a  suggestion,  I  shall 
see,  later  this  afternoon,  whether  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out.  to  the  end  that 
a  time  limitation  can  be  set.  It  might 
be  possible  for  us  to  vote  tomorrow  on 
the  '. etoed  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
confer  further  this  afternoon,  with  the 
acting  majority  leader,  in  order  to  as- 
certain how  much  time  may  be  taken  by 
Senators  on  our  side,  and  I  presume  he 
will  ascertam  the  number  of  speechas  to 
be  made  by  Senators  on  his  side.  Per- 
haps we  can  contrive  an  agreement  as 
to  an  hour  certain,  so  all  Senators  may 
be  on  notice  as  to  the  time  when  the 
vote  on  the  vetoed  bill  will  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  de- 
li^lit-ed  to  work  on  that:  and  later  in  the 
afternoon  we  shall  see  what  we  can  ar- 
range. 


COMMISSION     TO     FORMULATE     A 
MEMORIAL  IX)  JAMES  MADLSON 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
417.  86th  Congress,  approved  April  8, 
1960.  has  app<-inted  the  following  Sena- 
tors a.';  members,  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  the  Commission  to  Formulate  a 
Memoiial  to  James  Madison:  Mr.  Hol- 
land, of  Florida;  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  Carlson,  of  Kaxisas,  and  Mr. 
BENHrrr,  of  Utah. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

RrpoRT    ON    Cooperation    With    Mexico    in 
Control    and    Eeadication    of    Foot-and- 

MofTH    Dl.SF.A.^E 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
there  have  been  no  significant  developments 
to  report  for  the  month  of  April  1&60  relat- 
ing t-j  the  coopcraUve  program  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  eradl- 
ciitlon  of  foot  .ind-niouth  disease;  to  the 
Comnalitee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RiponT  OF  OvrnoBiicATioNB  or 
APfRopRiA-noN.i 

A  Ittter  from  the  Ai  llua  .SccreUu-y  of  De- 
frn.ie,  trf»n«mlttiug,  pureuma  tu  lnw,  3fl  re- 
pi.rto  covenns  4U  vloluilonii  of  upproprimUins 
within  Hint  Depurtinnit  vkith  tvrcum|>«nv- 
Ihg  pnp«rii),  lu  UkO  Cunuuiitcr  on  Appiw 
pilntluni. 

HKr^'WT    ON     t>»rAHTM»NT     (U     Title     AHMY     P.*- 
nUAIICM    ANli    DKVEtfirMrNT   I'ONTKAnd 

A  letter  tmm  thf  Dlrnrl»ir  of  RMcarrh  nntl 
DrvrlopMuni  I">#pnrtmpnt  of  the  Army, 
trninmltMnB.  purKUnnI  to  Isw,  a  report  on 
IJrpivrtment  of  the  Army  Research  and  D«. 
vflopment  confrncts.  for  ino.OOO  or  mnre. 
nwarrtrd  rturlng  the  period  July  1.  1959, 
thnmph  December  31.  IPSO  (with  nn  nccom- 
paiiying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Change  or  MrrHOD  or  Promotion  or  Certain 
Reserve  OmciRs  or  the  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  change  the  method  of  promotion  of 
Reaerve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to  Reserve 
general  officer  grades  ( with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  covering  the  flnst  quarter  of 
1960  (with  an  accompanying  rejxirt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Review  or  AtTTOMATic  Data-Peoc- 
Es.siNC  Installation,  New  Orleans  Ci;  m- 
MoDTTV  Office,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service 

K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Creneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  automatic 
data-processing  i.nstallation.  New  Orleans 
Commodity  Office.  Commixiity  Stabilization 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  October 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Report    on    Review    or    Developme.nt    and 

PROCfREMENT  OF  NeW  COMBAT  A.ND  TACTI- 
CAL Vehicles  by  Department  or  the 
Army 

A  letter  frr«i  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  confidential  report  on  the  review  of 
developcicnt  and  procurement  of  new  com- 
bat and  tactical  vehicles  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  (with  an  accompanying  report* ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Revitw  of  Administrative  Man- 
agement or  Ballistic  Misstle  Program 
A  letter  frc«n  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  initial  report  on  review  of  admin- 
istrative management  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile program  of  the  Department  of  the  .Mr 
Force,  dated  May  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  i  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opyerations. 

ErECTTOW    or   FriTEDOM    MONrMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmJttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
Freedom  Monimient,  symbolizing  the  Ideals 
of  democracy,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper; ;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Appucations 
AND  Hearing  Cases  of  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repc«-t  on 
backlog  of  pending  appllcauons  and  hearing 
cases  in  that  Commlsalon,  a«  of  March  31, 
1960  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Oommlltee  on  Inu^r»ute  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

rsDERAL  Water  PoLtiTtow  Control  Act 
Amknomutte  ur  lOflU 
A  letter  from  ihp  (»eer»Hu7  "^  Health  Ertu- 
ciUUin,  (uid  Wplfarp  tranamitimg  a  drnft 
of  prop(Mi»d  togiaJnllon  to  iitri>ngU)*h  \\\« 
pnrorcpinpni  pri'vinionn  of  thp  riHl»rKl  Wntrr 
P«>JUiiu>n  Ct>tilri>l  Aol  witl  «ti>iiU  lh»  rturn* 
Uon  of  thp  ftuUiorimtion  «f  itrniii*  for  Htnit 
water  pollullim  riintrv>l  progrnms  and  for 
uthpr  pxirpOKM  (with  ftccompanyinn  pa|>er»); 
U)  th«  Oommlttee  on  Public  Work* 

Dmrowmow  or  Execttttve  PArntR 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrntor,  Orneral 
Services  Admlnlstrntlon,  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  lo<*ing  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Dlspoeltlon  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 
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The  VICE  PRESroENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OP  INDONESIAN 
PARLIAMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  the  request  of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment, a  resolution  of  the  Indonesian 
Parliament,  concerning  the  Sahara 
atomic  tests  conducted  by  the  French 
Government,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


PEH^ITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,    etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and   referred    as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A   Joint    resolution    of   the    Legislature   ot 

the  State  of  Nevada,    to  the  Committee  on 

Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resohjtion  12 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  passage  of 
HR  1884.  which  If  enacted  wUl  prohibit 
the  States  from  Imposing  a  length-of-res- 
Idence  requirement  as  a  condition  to  re- 
ceiving welfare  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act 

"Whereas  H.R  1884  has  been  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  If  enacted 
will  prohibit  the  States  from  establishing  a 
minimum  length-of-resldence  requirement 
as  a  condition  to  receiving  welfare  benefits 
under  the  Sodal  Security  Act;   and 

•'Whereas  the  right  to  require  a  minimum 
period  of  residence  in  the  State  Is  a  right 
properly  exercised  by  the  States;  and 

"Whereas  passage  of  the  proposed  bill  will 
greatly  Increase  the  amount  required  to  be 
expended  by  the  State  of  Nevada  to  provide 
social  security  benefits;   and 

"Whereas  depriving  the  States  of  the  right 
to  Impose  a  length-of-resldence  requirement 
as  a  condition  to  receiving  such  benefits  is  an 
unjustified  Invasion  of  their  sovereign  pow- 
ers:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  th.e  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  (jointly  t.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  oppose  passage  of  HR  1884, 
thereby  preserving  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
States  to  require  a  minimum  length  of  resi- 
dency as  a  condition  to  receiving  welfare 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sutes,  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation. 
Passed  by  the  senate  March  11,  1960. 
"Rex   Bill. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Leola   H.   Wohlteil. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  assmbly  March   10,   1960. 
"Bernard  Poele, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T    Hukst. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Grant  Sawteh, 
"OovemoT  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution   7 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
system  of  payments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  of  Nevada  or  Its  local 
governments,  which  payments  will  be 
made  In  Ueu  of  property  taxes  on  federally 
owned  property  In  this  State,  which  prop- 
erty Is  Immune  from  State  or  local  taxa- 
tion 

"W'nereas  the  Federal  Government  owns 
approximately  60,500,000  acres  of  the  total 
area  nt  70,745.600  acres  of  land  In  the  State 
of  Nevada,  being  approximately  86  2  percent 
of  all  land  In  the  State  of  Nevada:   and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
dicated a  desire  of  withdrawing  additional 
lands  from  the  public  domain;  and 

"Wiiereas  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  prohibits  the  taxation  of  such  lands 
unle&s  otherwise  provided  by  the  Congress 
of  the-  I'nited  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  ad  valorem  property  tax  In 
effect  In  the  State  of  Nevada  is  a  primary 
source  of  revenue  for  the  State  of  Nevada; 
and 

"Wnereas  the  several  county  assessors  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  have  estimated  the  value 
of  all  iuch  lands  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm?at  In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  be 
$767,a84.511;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mentjl  Relation.  In  its  1955  report  to  the 
Presiilauit  of  the  United  States,  has  evidenced 
Its  ciimplete  awareness  that  the  immunity 
of  felarally  owned  property  from  State  and 
local  ad  valorem  taxation  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  tax  base  of  many  communltlti- 
which  rely  on  property  taxes  as  their  chief 
source  of  revenue:  and 

"Whereas  the  impact  of  this  immunity  Is 
unequal  and  particularly  severe  in  areas 
where  the  value  of  Federal  property  Is  a 
large  (jart  of  the  total  property  values;   and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
realized  this  problem  In  the  past  and  has 
devel  iped  a  variety  of  financial  arrangements 
betwi-en  such  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments;  and 

"Whareas  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mentil  Relations  has  recommended  that  the 
Fedeial  Government  Inaugurate  a  broad  sys- 
tem ('f  payments  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  lieu  of 
prop«rcv-  taxes  on  federally  owned  property; 
and 

"Whereas  such  commission  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  payments,  or  other  fljianclal 
arrai  laments  whereby  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  be  reimbursed  for  tax  losses 
arising  by  virtue  of  Federal  real  estate  hold- 
ings, are  necessary  to  help  preserve  finan- 
cially healthy  governments,  and 

"Whareas  such  immunity  has  weakened 
man;-  local  governments  in  the  State  of 
Nevada;  and 

"Whareas  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  governments  share  the  resfjonslblllty 
for  avoiding  the  Impairment  of  the  ftnanclil 
ablllt  y  of  local  governments;  and 

"Whareas  equity  as  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  taxpayers  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  appropriate 
payments  to  the  State  of  Nevada  or  its  local 
governments,  or  both;  and 

"Wharefis  the  Federal  Government  has 
given  no  Indication  of  its  Intention  to  grant 
any  part  of  its  land  to  the  State  of  Nevada; 
and 

"Wiiereas  In  nearly  100  years  of  statehood, 
the  State  of  Nevada  has  received  less  than 
3  million  acres  as  the  result  of  Federal  land 
grants;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  haa 
both  tile  ability  and  power  to  compensate 
the  State  of  Nevada  and  local  governments 


for  tax  losses  arising  by  virtue  of  the  Im- 
munity of  federally  owned  property  from 
State  and  local  taxation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  ( jotntly  ) .  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  most  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  an  effective  system  of  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  of  Nevada  or  its  local  governments,  or 
both,  as  a  means  of  reimbursing  this  State 
and  its  local  governments  fur  the  tremendous 
tax  losses  which  arise  by  virtue  of  the  Im- 
munity from  State  and  local  taxation  which 
federally  owned  property  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  enjoys,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  re.s- 
olutlon  be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  to  each  member 
of   the   Nevada   congressional   delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  March  8,   1960. 
"Rex  Bell. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Leola    H      WOHLrEIL, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  jissembly  March   1,  1960. 
"Bernard  Poele. 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T  Httrst. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of   Nevada:    to   the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  4 
■Joint    resolution    memorializing    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  prepare  ade- 
quate State  water  rights  legislation 

Whereas  despite  repeated  congressional 
recognition  in  many  statutes,  such  as  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  the  Desert  Land  Act.  and, 
more  recently,  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958, 
that  the  States  have  and  should  have  the 
primary  Interest  and  resfX)nslbUlty  for  the 
control  and  coordination  of  water  use,  a 
series  of  Judicial  decisions  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  has  cast  some  doubt  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  perform  their  ap- 
propriate tasks  In  this  field,  and  has  suj;- 
gested  the  possibility  of  unlimited  Federal 
prerogatives  concerning  water  which  casts 
doubt  on  the  basis  of  vested  water  rights  and 
weakens  the  ability  of  the  States  success- 
fully to  coordinate  water  redevelopment; 
and 

"Whereas  factors  Involved  in  water  de- 
velopment are  peculiarly  dependent  on  local 
geography,  climate  and  economic  needs  and 
are  consequently  best  handled  within  our 
Federal  system  by  the  State  level  of  Govern- 
ment: and 

"Whereas  the  traditional  role  of  the  States 
In  the  administration,  conservation,  and 
utilization  of  their  water  resources  has  led 
In  the  direction  of  optimum  harmonious 
development  of  these  water  resources;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  agencies  which  have 
complied  with  State  water  laws  In  obedience 
to  the  expressed  Intent  of  Congress  have  not 
thereby  Jeopardized  any  of  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Wiiereas  doubts  raised  by  these  Judicial 
decisions  as  to  theb  asls  of  vester  water  rights, 
present  and  future,  and  doubu  as  to  the 
relationships  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  will,  without  corrective  con- 
gressional action,  tend  to  delay  much -needed 
water  development  for  an  Indefinite  time 
and  discourage  the  States  in  their  efforts  to 
make  such  needed  Improvements  In  their 
facilities  for  water  resource  planning  and 
development:    Now,   therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  {fointly).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  mcmorl- 
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allzed  to  enact  l<^lslatlon  In  unmistakable 
and  effective  teims  to  provide  that  the 
States  shall  have  primary  responsibility  and 
authority  for  thit  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  waer  resourcea  within  ttielr 
boundaries;  that  such  law  be  so  clear  and 
unambiguous  as  to  be  tncapwible  of  evasion 
by  either  executive  order  or  Judicial  Inter- 
pretations; and  that  such  law  require  every 
agency,  permittee,  licensee  and  employee  of 
the  Federal  GoveriLment,  as  a  o^ndition  pre- 
cedent to  the  taklikg  or  use  of  any  water,  to 
acquire  a  right  to  the  use  thereof  In  con- 
formity with  Stat*  laws  and  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  cont-ol,  appropriation,  use  or 
dl.otributlon  of  sue  i  water    and  be  It  fyrther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hrreby  memorialized  to  en- 
act legislation  deflalng  the  waters  orljrlnat- 
Ing  on  federally  owned  or  controlled  lands 
wlilch  contribute  ;o  Roving  or  moving  sur- 
face or  ground  w:iters,  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate the  doubts  created  by  recent  Judicial 
revisions,  and  claiify  the  relatUina  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  In  the  water 
field,  Bo  as  to  mlnlnlze  litigation  and  delays 
and  allow  water  development  by  the  Federal 
and  State  govcrnnRent.s  to  proceed  on  a  har- 
monious basis;   aii'l  be  It  furtlier 

"Resolved,  That  certified  cojiles  of  this 
res<Mutlon  be  p>r''pared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  Ije^lslatlvp  Coun.«el  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unlte<l  States,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  rlepresentatlvea  and  each 
member  of  Nevada's  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  February  22,   1960. 
"Hex  Bhx, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"I..EOLA     H.     WOHLFEIL, 

".lecrrtary  of  the   Senate 
"Passed  by  the  assembly  February  16.  1960 
"  3ESNARD  Poele, 
"Sycaker  of  the   Assembly. 
'  Nathan  T,  Httrst. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"3rant  Sawyer 
"Governo'  of  the  State  of  Nevada  " 

A  Joint  resolution  ot  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLtrritjN  7 

"Joint  re8<olutlon  iiemorlallzlng  Congress  to 
profKjse  constitutional  amendment  abol- 
ishing Income,  estate  and  gift  taxes  and 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government  from 
engaging  In  any  business,  professional. 
commercial,  fimmelal  or  Industrial  enter- 
prise except  aa  provided  In  the  Federal 
Constitution 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Neivda.  jointly.  That  the  50th 
session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  respectful. y  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  to  the  people 
an  amendment  to  the  US.  Constltuticii  or 
to  call  a  convention  for  such  purpose  to 
add  to  the  Constitution  an  article  providing 
as  follows: 

"  '/.rticle  

"'Section  1.  rhe  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness, professional,  conunerclal.  financial  or 
industrial  enterpiise  except  as  specified  in 
the  Constitution 

"  Sic.  2.  The  CDnstltutlon  or  laws  of  any 
State,  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  foreign 
or  domestic  agreement  which  woiild  abrogate 
this  amendment. 

" 'Sec  3  The  a.^tlvltles  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment which  violate  the  Intent  and  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment  shall,  within  a 
period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  be  liquidated  and 
the  properUea  ami  facUniee  affected  shall  be 
sold. 


■■  Sue.  4  Three  years  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment  the  16th  article  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  stand  repealed  and  thereafter 
Congress  shall  not  levy  taxes  on  personal 
incomes,  estates,  and/ or  gifts';  and  be  It 
further 

"Rrsoived.  That  the  legislative  counsel 
forthwith  prepare  and  transmit  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Vice  I*resi- 
dent  of  the  UrUted  States,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  Memt>er 
of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  1,  1960. 
"Rex   Bell, 

"President  of  t}ie  SiTiate. 
"Lbola   H.   Wohlfeil, 
"Secretary  of   the  Senate. 
"P*assed  by  the  assembly  March  11,  I960. 
"Bernard  Poele, 
"Speaker  of  the  A.s.iem.bly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hurst. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  A.^sembly. 
"GaANT  Sawyer, 
"Goverrtor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 
Resolutions    of    the    City    Council    of    the 
City  of  Lynn,  Mass  .  favoring  the  enactment 
ot  legislation   to  grant  pensions  to  veterans 
of    World     War     I;     to    the     Committee     on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Traffic  Club,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  lejr'isiatlon  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


ACQUISITION  OP  ADDITIONAL  LAND 
AT  FXDRT  RILEY.  KANS.— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Port 
Riley.  Kans..  is  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest 
and  most  Important  military  establish- 
ments. At  the  present  time  It  Is  the 
home  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  other  important  defense 
units. 

The  military  affairs  committee  of  the 
Junction  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
a  meeting  on  May  10  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion stressing  the  need  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  land  at  F\)rt  Riley. 

Modern  weapons  and  modern  warfare 
require  large  traimng  areas  in  order 
that  our  military  personnel  may  fa- 
miliarize them.selves  with  the  new  equip- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  military  af- 
fairs committee  of  the  Junction  City 
Cliamber  of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN    or    Chambbt   or    Commerce   of 
Junction  Crrr,  Kans. 

Whereas  Fort  Riley.  Kans.,  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  and  most  Important  military 
establishments;   and 

Wiiereas  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  Is  the  home  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  of  the  US  Army 
and  other  Important  defense  units;   and 

Whereas  the  military  affairs  committee  of 
the  Junction  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  for  several  years  adhered  to  a  policy  of 
supporting  its  adjacent  military  establish- 
ment. Fort  Riley,  to  the  end  that  its  needs 
have   been   met.   so   that  tills   hlstorlo  post 


will  continue  to  be  utilized  to  maximum 
effectiveness;   and 

Whereas  the  military  affairs  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  recommend  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors a  program  tor  the  acquisition  of  land  at 
Port  RUey,  Kars  ;   and 

Whereas,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Junction  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  le- 
gally authorized  action  did  unanimously 
adopt  as  policy  on  March  20,  1959  a  program 
for  the  acqulslt:ion  of  additional  land  at  Fort 
RUey:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  military  affairs  commit- 
tee of  the  JumAlon  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce requests  that  members  of  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation  take  all  necessitry 
action  to  acquire  the  additional  required 
land  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  to  Uie  end  that 
this  post  continues  to  be  utilized  to  maxi- 
mum effectiveness 

This  resolution  adopted  May  10,  1960. 

BOBXXT   J.    PBGiW, 

Chairman. 
Lke  Rich. 

R      A.    ScUERMERHORN. 

C.  W.  Lamxk, 

President. 
Fred  Brajklage. 
W    S    Kenwedy. 
JoHK  D    Montgomery. 
E.  W.  Rolfs. 
G.  C.  Walpole.  Jr.. 

Secretary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submdtted: 

By  Mr.  KNGUE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  ■with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  19S6  In  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years  ( Rept.  No.  1406) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  frcMn  the  Comjnlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1787.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  advertising, 
and  false  invoicing  of  decorative  hardwood 
or  miitation  hardwood  products  (Rept.  No. 
1405). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment: 

S.  3179.  A   bill   to   increase  the  authoriza- 
tion  for   appropriations  for  construction   of    ^, 
facilities   for   the   Gorgas   Memorial   Labora- 
tory (Rept.  No.  14091:  and 

H  R  8238.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  make  a  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress, from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
health,  of  the  discharge  of  substances  into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  exhausts  of  motor 
vehicles  (Rept  No.  1410). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment: 

8  3025.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  relating 
to  practical  nurse  training,  and  lor  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1411). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S  2830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  in  order  to  extend  for  6  years  the 
autJiorlzatlon  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No    1412);  and 

S.J  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  help  make 
available  to  those  children  in  our  country 
who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  help  make 
available  to  individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  Impaii'menta  those  specially  trained 
speech  patbologlsta  and  audlologlsta  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicapa 
( Rept.  No.  1414) . 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  CominJttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  without  amendment: 

S.  3430.  A  bill  to  provide  further  for  per- 
missible writing  and  printing  on  third-  and 
fourth-class  ma'ter,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1413  I . 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  NATIONAL 
FORESTS  FOR  MULTIPLE  USE 
AND  SUSTAINED  YIELD 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland  1,  I  report  favorably 
with  amendments,  the  bill  i  S.  3044  >  to 
authorize  and  direct  that  the  national 
forests  be  managed  under  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sustained 
yield  of  products  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  14071  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr  Carl- 
son in  the  chair ' .  The  report  will  be 
received,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "A  BUILDING 
FOR  A  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY 
AND  TECHNOLOGY"  ( S.  REPT  NO. 
1408> 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  Public  Law  106,  84th 
Congress,  69  Stat.  189,  from  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committe*>  on  Construc- 
tion of  a  BuUding  for  a  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  foi  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  I  submit  a  report  en- 
titled "A  Building  for  a  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH   (by  request): 

S  3578,  A  bin  to  amend  parts  I  and  III  of 

the    Interstate    Commerce    Act  In    order    to 

make  unlawful  certain  discriminatory  rates, 

charges,  and  practices;  to  the  Committee  on 

■Interstate  and  Porele;n  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN  i  by  request  >  : 
S  3579  A  bill  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
advance  for  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purp<jses:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr     MURRAY    (by   request i  : 
S  3580.   A  bin  to  establish  a  revolving-type 
fund    In    the    Treasury    for    the    Bureau    of 
Reclamation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


(Sea  the  remarks  of  Uli.  Mttrrat  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sejmrate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   ERVIN    (for  himself  and   Mr 

Jordan) : 

S.  3$81.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  to  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  Invest  In  or  lend 
to  business  development  credit  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(Sea    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Ervin    when   he 
lntr^x^uced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der .1  aeparate  heading  i 
By  Mr   CARROLL: 

S  3682  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ale.  Percy 
J.  Trmdeau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(  by  request  \ 

S  3383  A  bin  to  amend  section  607  of  the 
Claiislflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with 
resf^ect  to  the  preservation  of  basic  compen- 
satljn  in  downgrading  actions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P(5st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH    (by  request)  : 

S  3384  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  eligibility 
for  annuities  for  certain  employees  who 
were  serving  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  act  of  May  22,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

I  Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr   Yarborough  when 
he  .ntroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By    Mr     MAONUSON: 

S.J.  Res  196  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  th»  designation  of  June  20.  1960.  as  'Na- 
tional Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sclencps  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION 

CONTINUANCE  OF  STUDY  OF  RELA- 
TIVE WATER  RESOURCE  AND 
RELATED  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
>VND  RUSSIA 

Mr  MOSS  'for  himself,  Mr  Gruen- 
iNc,  and  Mr.  Muskie'  submitted  the 
following  resolution  <S.  Res.  325'  ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

Whereas  the  Senate,  by  committee  action, 
public  hearings,  and  floor  vote  on  Senate 
Resolution  348  (85th  Congress,  2d  session), 
has  been  engaged  In  a  continuing  study  of 
the  relBtive  water  resources  and  related  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  United  States 
anC   Soviet  Russia  since   1957;   and 

V^ereas  that  endeavor,  through  the  Joint 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  now  resulted  In  a  factual,  eye- 
witness report  revealing  the  remarkable  ef- 
fort and  accomplishment  of  the  Union  of 
Sov.et  SoclaHst  Republics  to  overtake  and 
the -1  surpass  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Ihls  vital  field:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

R'^folved.  That  this  report  be  received,  ac- 
cepted, ordered  printed,  and  referred  to  the 
C<.in-,mlttee  on  Appropriations,  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  relation  to  their  other  duties; 
and  be  It  further 

Repotted.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  continue  the  joint  studies  as  pre- 
viously requested,  Including,  as  appropriate, 
securing  similar  Information  concerning  de- 
velopments elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  con- 
tinue also,  as  previously  requested,  to  submit 
their  roconimendatlon  of  ways  and  means  to 
accel.!rate  the  development  and  utilization 
of  th<;  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RELATING  TO 
STANDARDS  FOR  CERTAIN  RAIL- 
ROAD RATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
by  request.  I  intrixluce.  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  t-o  apply  to  proposed  rail- 
road rates  standards  similar  to  those  in 
the  Robmson-Patman  Act  The  bill 
would  require  a  common  carrier  peti- 
tioning the  ICC  for  a  lower  rate  in  one 
geographic  area  to  make  available  equal 
rate  reductions  over  its  whole  system, 
when  the  requested  rate  is  lower  than 
necessary  to  meet  comjjetiUon  from 
other  forms  of  trarisportation. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has.  since  its  formation 
wrestled  with  the  complex  problems  of 
our  transportation  sy.stem  The  prob- 
lems ol  competitive  ratemaking,  lonK  a 
controversial  matter,  are  among  the  most 
comple.x  of  these  issues — particularly 
when  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the 
mandates  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion pohcy  enacted  in  1940  This  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  offers  a  possible 
solution  to  these  problems  by  applying 
antitrust  principles  to  competitive  rat**- 
making.  is  a  new  approach  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  committee 

I  introduce  the  bill  today  in  order  to 
provide  the  basis  for  meaningful  dis- 
cussion and  thought  on  this  aspect  of 
competitive  ratemaking 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S  3578'  to  amend  parts  I 
and  III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  order  to  make  unlawful  certain  dis- 
criminatory rates,  charges,  and  prac- 
tices, introduced  by  Mr,  Yarborough.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
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PAYMENT   IN   ADVANCE  FOR   RE- 
QUIRED PUBUCATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
in  advance  for  required  publications,  and 
for  other  purposes 

This  proposed  legislation  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  on  April  6, 
1960. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  have  full  information 
relative  to  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  I 
request  that  the  letter  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Sec- 
retary- of  the  Interior  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  pKDint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3579  i  to  authorize  a^^en- 
cies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  in  advance  for  required 
publications,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  request, 


was  received  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment  Operation*. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows: 

U.S.  DiPARriiEirr  or  the   iNTTkio*, 
Omc«  aw  THE  Secretait, 
W  ishlngton.  DC.  April  1. 1960. 
Hon  Richard  VI  NntoN, 
President  of  U.e  Senate, 
Washington.  L  C. 

DtJiR  Mr  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bi:i.  "To  provide  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  au- 
thority to  paj  In  advance  for  required  pub- 
lications." 

Wc  suggest  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
.•tpproprlate  committee  for  consideration,  and 
we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

Section  3649  of  the  RevUed  Statute*  (31 
use.  529)  prohibits  advance  payment  for 
article*  purchased  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  The  act  of  June  12.  1930  (46  Stat. 
680),  permits  the  advance  payment  of  "sub- 
scription chfrgps"  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  periodicals.  This  language 
however,  doeti  not  cover  charges  for  pub- 
lications that  do  not  fall  into  the  category 
of  periodicals 

The  propo»'d  legislation  would  permit  ad- 
vance payment  of  subscription  or  other 
charges  for  iiewspapers,  magazines,  period- 
icals, and  other  publications. 

Our  acquisitions  program  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  cur  Inability  to  mT»ke  advance 
payment  for  ^publications.  In  some  cases  we 
have  been  unable  to  procure  publlcatlona  at 
all.  In  others  we  have  had  to  pay  a  premium 
either  to  the  publisher  or  to  an  agent. 

For  exampl?,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  Uie 
proceedings  cf  the  Fourth  World  Petroleum 
Con+?re«s  held  In  Rome  In  1955,  since  we  were 
prohibited  from  complying  with  the  Qscal  re- 
quirements of  the  Oongre&c  for  advance  pay- 
ment of  $70  Likewise,  we  were  unable  to 
procure  the  fifth  decennial  Index  of  Chemical 
Abstracts  published  by  the  American  Chem- 
icftl  Society  at  a  prepubllcatlon  price  of 
$900  The  pjstpubllcRtlon  price  U  likely  to 
be  $1,200  and  In  all  probability  more  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  has  ruled  In  37  CO  720 
that  the  lnd<'Z  Is  not  a  periodical  and  con- 
sequently advance  payment  canot  be  made 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
dUBculty  In  furchaslng  the  American  Stand- 
ards AssoclaMon  standards  which  are  pub- 
lished as  separates  at  25  to  50  cents  each 
It  Is  the  association's  practice  to  add  60  cents 
to  each  order  not  accompanied  by  a  remit- 
tance In  or-der  to  facilitate  advance  pay- 
ments of  SHiall  amounts  they  sell  coupc>n 
books,  but  tl  e  (ieneral  Accounting  OtBce  has 
ruled  that  wi  cannot  legally  purchase  them 

In  recent  years  many  State  goveniments 
which  formerly  gave  us  their  publications 
such  as  sesi.lon  laws  have  changed  their 
policy  and  now  require  advance  payment 
These  must  iiow  be  ordered  through  a  dealer 
who  charges  a  premium  for  advancing  the 
money. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  In  attempting  to  procure 
with  facility  and  at  savings,  much  needed 
and  required  publications  for  the  offices  of 
this  Department 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  liberalizing 
the  statute  o  permit  this  Department,  as 
well  as  other  agencies,  to  pay  In  advance  for 
required  pub  Icatlon*.  Set  forth  below  are 
the  statutory  exceptions  which  have  previ- 
ously been  ms  de  for  the  Departrnent  of  Agri- 
culture, the  '3uartcrmaster  Corps,  and  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  (now  Vetersms'  Adminis- 
tration) to  pay  In  advance  for  subscriptions 
to  publications  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Rivlsed  Statutes 

1.  The  appropriation  act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcalture  for  fiscal  year  1910,  ap- 


proved March  4.  1909  (35  Stat.  1054),  pro- 
vided that  "hereafter  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  sub- 
scriptions for  publications  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  pay  In  advance 
for  any  publications  for  the  use  of  this  De- 
partment " 

2.  The  act  of  April  27,  1914  (38  Stat  362) 
provided  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  may 
pay  m  advance  for  "other  publications"  from 
funds  authorized  for  the  corps. 

3.  The  appropriation  act  for  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  provided 
that  "Hereafter  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  subscriptions  for 
publications  for  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Bureau 
and  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  pay  In  ad- 
vance for  any  publications  for  the  use  of 
the  Bureau." 

The  same  authority  should  be  given  to 
this  and  other  departments  In  the  further- 
ance of  our  library  services. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advl&ed  us 
thRl  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submU-'^lon 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress, 
but  that  the  Comptroller  General  has  rec- 
ommended the  Inclusion  of  a  section  2  that 
repeals  the  present  special  laws  granting 
similar  authority  to  specific  agencies.  'We 
have  no  objection  to  the  Inclusion  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  If  the  Congress  believes 
It  Is  advl.^able,  and  if  the  Inclusion  will  not 
delay  the  consideration  of  our  proposed 
legislation  The  Inngunge  suggested  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  Is  as  follows: 

"Sec  a.  The  following  parts  of  acts  and  all 
amendment's  thereto  are  repealed: 

"1.  The  proviso  to  tlie  paragraph  headed 
"General  Expenses  Library'  under  the  cap- 
tion 'Library,  Department  of  Agriculture'  In 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  1054 >; 

"2    The    first     proviso    to     the    paragraph 
headed      Regular     Supplies.     Quartennaster 
Corps    In  the  Act  of  April  27,   1914   (38  SUt 
363 ) ; 

"3.  The  first  parenthetical  phraae  under 
the  caption  'Pay,  Miscellaneous'  In  the  Act 
of  March  3   1915  (38  Slat  929) ; 

"4  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915 
(38  Stat.  1049) : 

•5    The   tenth    paragraph   under  the   cap- 
tion  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau'  In  the 
Act  of  June  7,  1924  (48  Stat    633)," 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  Ons  Beaslet, 
Administrative      Assistant,      Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


REVOLVING -TYPE  FUND  IN  TREAS- 
ITRY  FOR  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMA- 
TION 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr  President,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  under  date 
of  May  16,  1960,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  "to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  in  the  Treasury  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  proposed  measure  has  far-reach- 
ing consequences  with  respect  to  recla- 
mation appropriations.  If  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  we  will  certainly  consult  the  Ap- 
prc>priations  Committee. 

The  text  of  the  letter  of  February  16, 
1960.  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  draft  of  the  bill  are  attached. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  copy 
of  the  letter  with  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  r>olnt. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  oe  received  and  appropriately  le- 
feiTed;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3580  •  to  establish  a  revolv- 
ing-type fund  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  li^isular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representtitwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  an  account  to  be  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  operating  fund  To 
this  fund  there  shall   be  credited: 

(a)  All  receipts  from  the  operation  of 
projects  and  facilities  tinder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  said  Bureau; 

(b)  All  funds  advanced  or  contributed  In 
accordance  with  law  to  said  Bureau  by 
water  users.  Federal  agencies  and  others; 

(CI  All  other  receipts  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operations  of  said  Bureau: 

(d)  All  appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress for  credit  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion oper.tlr.g  fur.d  and  unexj>ended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  outstanding  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act;  and 

(e)  The  unexj>ended  balances  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  In  the  emergenr. 
fund  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  26. 
1W8  (62  Stat.  1062;  43  US  C  ,  sec.  502);  the 
Fort  Peck  continuing  f\ind  established  by 
the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1938  (52  Stat.  403,  406;  16  US  C  . 
sec.  8331);  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  creiiterl  bv  f-ectlon  5  of  the  Act  of 
April  11,  1956  (70  Stat  105.  107;  43  U.SC  , 
sec  6'JOd  I  ;  the  Colorado  River  dam  fund 
established  by  the  provisions  of  section  2  ol 
the  Act  or  December  21.  1928  i45  Stat  1057. 
43  use  sec  617b.:  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  ehtnblished  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  19. 
1940  (61  Stat  56,  43  U.S.C,  sec  618a  i;  the 
special  deposit  account  for  the  Umatilla 
Project,  Oregon,  established  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  27, 
1949  (63  Stat.  941);  the  special  deposit  ac- 
count established  for  the  North  Platte  proj- 
ect by  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  17,  1952  (66  Stat  754 » ;  the  Boulder 
City  municipal  fund  established  by  section 
6  of  the  Boulder  City  Act  of  1958  '72  St^t 
1729,  1731);  the  Disposal  of  Coulee  Dam 
comnninlty  fimd  nialntalned  tinder  the 
Coulee  Dam  Community  Act  of  1957  (71 
Stat.  524);  the  sp>eclal  funds  for  "Payments 
to  Farmers'  Irrigation  District  (North  Platte 
Project.  Nebraska-Wyoming)  "  and  for  "Re- 
funds and  Returns";  and  the  Trust  Fund 
account  established  for  contributions,  de- 
posits and  advances  Each  of  the  foregoing 
funds  and  accounts  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  2.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  op- 
erating fund  .sh.Tll  be  rivnllable  when  so 
provided  In  appropriation  acts  and  within 
such  limitations  as  may  be  Included  in  such 
acts,  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the 
following  purposes  as  provided  In  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902. 
32  Stat.  368,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  tliere'oi  and  other  Acts  ap- 
plicable to  the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation:  Pro- 
vidrd.  That  moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  thev  have  been  or  are  appro- 
printed  : 

lai  Expenditures  for  engineering  nnd  eco- 
nomic Investigations  of  proposed  Federal 
reclamation  projects;  Investigation  of  i>roJ- 
ectfi  for  the  conservation,  development  and 
utilization  of  the  water  reeoxirces  of  Alaska, 
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but  only  to  the  extent  that  general  funds 
for  such  flspenditiires  are  apf>roprlate<l  by 
the  Confess  for  credit  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reciamatlon  operating  fund;  studies  of 
water  oooMrration  and  development  plans; 
formulating  plans  and  preparing  designs  and 
specifications  for  authorized  Federal  recla- 
mation projects  or  parts  thereof  prior  to 
initial  allocation  of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction of  such  projects  or  parts:  and  ac- 
^  tlvltles  ;»-ellinlnary  to  the  reconstruction,  re- 
habilitation and  betterment,  financial  ad- 
juaunent,  or  extension  of  existing  projects; 

(b)  Expenditures  for  construcUon  and 
rehabilitation  of  authorised  projecu  or  parts 
thereof  (including  power  transmission  fa- 
cilities) and  for  other  related  activities,  as 
authorized  by  law.  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
cr««dlt  to  the  Burenu  of  Rpclamallon  operat- 
ing fund  for  such  purposes, 

(c)  Sxpendltures  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects or  parts  thereof  and  of  other  facilities, 
as  authorized  by  law;  for  a  soil  and  moisture 
cunservatlon  program  on  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
and  for  expenses  required  to  be  Incurred 
becaiise  of  unusual  or  emergency  conditions, 
as  defined  by  law  (43  US.C,  sec.  503;.  In 
order  to  assure  continuous  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Irrigation  or  power  systems: 
Provided,  That  nonreimbursable  expendi- 
tures for  these  purposes  shall  be  made  only 
to  the  extent  that  general  funds  are  ap- 
propriated therefor  by  the  Congress  for  credit 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operating  fund. 

(d)  Expenditures  for  general  administra- 
tion and  related  functions  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  and  In  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion; 

(ei   Loans  to  Irrigation  districts  and  other 
public   agencies  fur   construcuon  of  distri- 
bution    systems     on      authorized     Federal 
reclamation    projecu,    and    for    loans    and 
grants    to    non-Federal    agencies    for    con- 
struction of  projects,  as  authorized  by   the 
AcU  of  July  4.   19S5,  as  amended   (60  Stat. 
a*fi,  70  Stat.  IM;  43  U.S.C,  sec.  421a--t21d). 
and  August   6.   1959.   as   amended    (70  Stat. 
1044.  71  Stat.  48:   43  U^C,  sec.  422a-4:2ak). 
Including    expenses    necessary    for    carrying 
out  the  program,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
funds    appropriated     by     the    Congress    for 
credit  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Operat- 
ing Fund  for  aruch  purposes; 

(f)  Within  the  receipts  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  available  therefor  under  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjiistment  Act,  as 
amended,  the  payments  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (C)  and  the  expenditures  provided 
for  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  said 
Act  which  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
would  have  been  made  from  the  Colorado 
River  dam  fund  and  the  Colorado  River 
development   fund,   respectively; 

(g)  Expenditures  and  transfers  for  the 
pxirposea  specified  in  section  6  of  the 
Boulder  City  Act  of  1958  within  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  dl.sposal  under  said  Act  of 
Federal  property  lying  within  the  Boulder 
City  municipal  area,  except  that  expendi- 
tures for  the  purposes  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  of  said  section  6  may  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  general 
funds  far  such  expenditures  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  credit  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  operating  fund  for 
such  purposes:  Provided,  That  the  reference 
In  subsection  (c)  of  said  section  6  to  the 
Colorado  River  dam  fund  shall  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operat- 
ing fund  and  the  references  in  said  section 
to  the  Boulder  City  miinicipal  fund  shall 
be  taken  to  refer  to  the  proceeds  from  the 
disposal  under  the  Boulder  City  Act  of  1958 
of  Federal  property  lying  within  the  Boulder 
City  municipal  area;  Provided  further.  That 


the  reference  In  subsection  (•)  of  said  sec- 
tion 6  to  appropriations  available  for  mu- 
nicipal operations  of  the  city  shall  be  taken 
to  retf»r  to  allotment  of  moneys  In  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  operating  fund  for 
munlc  pal  operations  of  the  city; 

(h)  Payments  and  expenditures  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  sections  7  and  9  of  the 
Coulee  Dam  Community  Act  of  1957  with- 
in the  proceeds  from  the  sales  made  under 
sections  i  and  3  of  said  Act,  aiid  the  tranii- 
for  to  the  reclamation  fund  of  any  balance 
remaining  from  such  sales  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)   of  section  9  of  said  Act; 

(1)  Within  the  total  amount  authorized 
for  suoh  pxirpose  by  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1957  i71  Stat  34J).  the  paj-nients  to  the 
Fiirmors'  Irrigation  District  on  behalf  of  the 
Nnrthj>ort  Irrigation  District  provided  for 
In  said  Act; 

(J  I  WUhln  the  miscellaneous  revenues 
accrul  ig  pursuant  to  subseclljns  I  aiid  J  of 
section  4  uf  the  Act  of  December  5.  1334  (43 
Stat  f85,  703;  43  USC.  sees,  601,  526),  on 
behalf  of  thoec  who  have  contracted  with 
the  Unltjed  SUtes*  pursu.ant  Ui  the  Act  of 
July  3  7,  1952  (eeMStat.  754),  Uie  expendi- 
tures provided  for  by  section  4  of  said  Act; 
(k)  Within  the  payments  therein  referred 
to,  thi!  eptpendltures  and  transfers  provided 
for  In  .section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  27. 
1949  (53  Btat.  941 1; 

(1)  Expenditure  of  funds  advanced  or  oon- 
trlbuti.'d  in  accord.tnce  with  law  for  the 
purposes  for  which  advanced  or  contributed; 
(m)  Expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fundlr  g  overcoliectlons  and  to  return  de- 
posits In  excess  of  amounts  spplled  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  deposit*  were  col- 
lected;     j 

(n)  Payment  at  least  annually  to  the 
credit  of  the  reclamation  fund  or  nUsceliane- 
ous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  accordance  with  law,  from  moneys  In 
the  BwU-eau  of  Reclamation  operating  fund 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  required  for  the 
foregolntr  purposes:  Providrd.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  second  paragraph  under  the 
headii.g  'Increase  In  the  ReclamaUon  Fund" 
In  the  Alt  of  May  9,  1938  (53  Stat.  291,  318; 
43  US.C,  sec.  392a).  the  net  revenues  de- 
rived .'roai  the  sale  of  power  In  connection 
With  fv  project  shall  be  deemed  to  have  re- 
paid those  construction  costs  of  such  project 
allocated  to  be  repaid  by  power  revenues 
when  the  totnl  net  power  revenues  hereto- 
fore realised  In  connection  with  such  proj- 
ect together  with  those  hereafter  realized 
and  credited  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
operating  fund  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
shall  have  equaled  such  construction  costs. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  application  of  this  Act 
to  th<!  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects,  the  references  In  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat. 
105;  43  US.C.  sec.  620d).  to  the  revenues 
credited  Oo  and  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  fund  shall  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  rev- 
enues collected  In  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
and  participating  projects  and  credited  to 
the  Bureaiu  of  Reclamation  operating  fund. 

(bt  Hereafter,  the  computation  of  charges 
under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Actk  as  amended,  for  electric  energy 
generf.ted  at  Hoover  Dam  and  In  determining 
the  obllgRtlon  to  repay  advances  and  re- 
advanres  for  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect as  defined  In  said  Act  (Including  the 
determination  of  nonprofit  Investments  or 
expenditures!,  the  references  in  said  Ad- 
Justraant  Act  to  advances  and  readvances  to 
the  Colorado  River  dam  fund  shall  be  taken 
to  ref ir  to  funds  appropriated  for  credit  to 
the  Boreau  of  Reclamation  operating  fund 
for  construction  of  the  project  and  the  ref- 
erences to  receipts  or  revenues  from  the 
project  shall  be  taken  to  refer  to  receipts 
or  revenues  from  the  project  credited  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  operating  fund.    For 


the  purpose  of  computing  Interest  on  ad- 
▼ances  and  readvances  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  the  project,  such  funds  shall 
be  considered  as  advanced  when  they  have 
been  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  account 
on  the  books  uf  Treasury  from  which  they 
are  to  be  disbursed. 

3ac.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  July  1.  following  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Murray  Is 
a.s  follows : 

U.S.  DcrARTMXNT  r>r  tub  iNTUHOa, 

Orncs  or  ths  SxcwnAtT, 
U'ds'ilnyfon.  D  C  .  .W.:y  16,  I960. 
Uoik   RicHAac  M   NixuN. 

Preside nl  of  the  Senate, 
W^ishttxgtO't.  D  C. 

Dkas  Ma.  PasaiDSNT  Enclixied  fur  your  con- 
sldoraUua  is  a  draft  of  bill  "Tu  esUibiUh  a 
revolving- type  fund  lu  ths  Treasury  for  the 
Buroiku  uf  RoclaiuaUon,  and  for  other  pur- 
po«c«." 

I  re<iucst  that  ll.ls  draft  bill  bo  referred  to 
the  appropriate  cununlttee  of  the  Senate  and 
I  reooirniend  that  It  be  enacted. 

ITie  proposal,  if  It  Is  eiiacted.  will  author- 
ize the  efttubllshment  of  a  fund,  to  be  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  ReclamAUon  operating  fund. 
Into  which  all  revenues  and  receipts  of  every 
natiire  arlsUig  from  the  operation  of  projects 
and  facilities  under  the  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclaniatiou  would  be  deposited. 
bunllarly.  all  appropriations  made  by  the 
Oungres*  fur  the  Bure«ku  and  related  unex- 
pended bal^uices  thereof,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  and  the  unexpeitded  balances 
In  the  special  funds  enumerated  In  section 
1,  paragraph  (e)  of  the  draft  bill,  would  be 
deposited  In  the  fund.  The  operating  fund 
would,  within  such  ilmlUitlons  as  may  be 
Included  l:i  ap{>roprlatlon  acu,  be  available 
without  further  appropriation  and  flacal  year 
limitation  for  meeting  the  costs  tuid  ex- 
penses of  the  program  administered  by  the 
Biireau  as  stated  In  detail  in  Items  (a) 
through  (m)  of  socUon  2  of  the  proposal. 
However,  the  draft  bill  does  provide  thut 
moneys  appropriated  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  piu-ptjses  for  which  they  are  appropri- 
ated. The  Bureau  will  continue  to  request 
annual  approprlatlvjna  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation,  loans  to  Irrigation  districts 
and  other  public  agencies.  Investigations  of 
water  resources  projects  In  Alaska,  the  8«.)ll 
and  moisture  conservation  program,  and  cer- 
tain noru-elmbursable  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  The  draft  bill  would  not  au- 
thorize, expressly  or  by  Implication,  any  new 
projects  for  construction  or  any  new  activi- 
ties by  the  Btireau. 

A  basic  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to 
place  on  a  revolving-fund  type  of  operation 
four  activities  of  the  Bureau;  namely,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance — except  Insofar  as 
this  activity  will  depend  upon  appropriated 
funds  to  cover  expenditures  which  are  allo- 
cated to  nonreimbursable  purposes — general 
administration,  general  Investigations,  and 
emergency  repairs.  Current  gross  revenues 
from  the  projects  operated  by  the  Bureau 
exceed  the  funds  required  to  defray  the  costs 
of  these  programs.  Favorable  action  on  the 
legislation  would  remove  the  activities  from 
the  normal  annual  appropriation  procedures 
and  thus  reflect  the  results  of  these  business- 
type  operations  In  the  budget  on  a  net  basis. 
Appropriations  fc«-  these  purposes  In  fiscal 
year  1960  aggregated  $37.3  million  with  total 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  In  that  year 
amounting  to  $255  5  million. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
result  In  our  Judgment,  In  bringing  about 
a  simplification  and  Improvement  In  the 
overall  financial  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  For  one  thing.  It  will  re- 
duce the  niunber  of  cash  accounts  with 
Treasury  and  the  resultant  time-consuming 
reconciliations.     In  addition,  the  niunber  of 
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funds  in  use  would  be  reduced  from  13  to 
2,  1  e.,  the  reclamation  fund  and  the  Bureau 
of  reclamation  operating  fund 

The  Bureau.  In  accordance  with  prescribed 
law.  is  currentljr  maintaining  a  series  of  spe- 
cial fund  rec<'lpt  accounts  and  revolving 
funds  In  addition  to  the  reclamation  fund. 
These  include  Ihe  Colorado  River  Dam  fund: 
Colorado  River  development  fund;  proceeds 
from  sales  of  property.  Coulee  Dam  Com- 
munity, and  Eoulder  City  municipal  fund; 
and  Fort  Pec):  and  Colorado  River  Basin 
funds.  The  di-aft  legislation  will  auUiorize 
the  dlscunilnuince  of  the  use  of  these  spe- 
cial and  revol  Ing  funds  and  the  revenues 
and  receipts  pertaining  thereto  will  hence- 
forth be  depos  ted  directly  to  the  operating 
fund  However,  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this 
draft  leglslntlL  n  to  change  In  any  way  the 
use  or  disposition  of  funds  as  presently  pre- 
scribed by  law  The  proper  use  and  disposi- 
tion of  these  funds  will  be  a.<isured  through 
administrative  accounting  and  f\ind  control 
by  the  Bureai  of  Reclamation  rather  than 
by  the  use  of  the  separnte  funds  for  each 
type  of  activity 

The  reclamstlon  fund  established  by  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat 
388).  wilt  be  nalntained  to  receive  as  here- 
tofore proceed!  from  sales  of  public  lands 
royalties  from  oil  and  mineral  leasee  and 
other  accretloi^  With  the  establishment  of 
the  operating  fund  the  balances  In  the  rec- 
lamation fund  will  be  available  for  construc- 
tion purposes  UF>on  congressional  appro- 
priation the  suiount  thereof  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  thf  reclamation  fund  to  the  op- 
erating fund  *nd  construction  expenditures 
would  be  made  from  this  latter  account 

The  draft  bill  Is  not  designed  to  effect  nor 
would  It  result  in  a  change  in  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  accounting  system  of  the 
Bureau  Is  basid  This  system  is  fully  Inte- 
grated to  encompass  budgeting,  programing 
and  accounting,  Is  patterned  after  the  uni- 
form system  (f  accounts  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Comptroller  Cieneral. 

A  feature  ol  the  draft  bill  which  should 
be  noted  Is  contained  in  subparagraph  (n) 
of  section.  This  provides  for  an  annual 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  reclamation  fund 
or  mlscellane(  us  receipts  of  the  Treasury, 
as  the  cute  mi  y  be.  In  accordance  with  law. 
of  the  balance  In  the  operating  fund  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  required  to  finance 
the  program;  (see  subparagraphs  (a) 
through  (m)  of  section  2)  of  the  Bureau 
With  respect  lo  the  construction  costs  of  a 
project  allocated  to  be  repaid  by  power 
revenues  the  ilrafi  bill  provides  that,  when 
the  aggregate  of  such  net  power  revenues 
credited  to  tlie  operating  fund  equals  the 
construction  costs,  such  costs  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  have  been  repaid  for  purposes  of  the 
reclamation  und  (see  the  special  pro- 
vision In  the  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priation Act.  19.39.  relating  xr:  lncrea.se  In 
the  reclamatlf  n  fund  ) 

In  summan  .  If  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
enacted,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
have  two  has  c  funds,  ( 1 )  the  reclamation 
fund  and  (2)  the  operating  fund.  The 
reclamation  fund  as  Indicated  would  receive 
all  accretions  and  ultimately  will  be  the 
main  source  )f  funds  appropriated  for  the 
construction  program  of  the  Bureau  The 
op>eratlng  fund  would  serve  as  a  depositary 
for  all  funds  available  for  expciidilure  and 
all  dlsbursem?nts  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Con:rol  by  the  Congre.'^s  over  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  would  not  be  de- 
creased since  the  various  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  continue  to 
be  included  In  the  Presidents  budget,  either 
on  a  gross  or  let  basis,  and  subject  to  what- 
ever action  the  Congress  may  take.  Includ- 
ing the  lmp-)8ltlon  of  limitations  on  ek- 
pendltures  which  may  appear  In  appropria- 
tion acts. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  G  Aandahl, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


AMENDMENT  OP  HOME  OWNERS' 
LOAN  ACT  OF  1933  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  INVESTMENTS  BY  FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  on  behaU 
of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan),  and  my- 
self, I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1833  so  as  to  per- 
mit certain  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  Invest  in  or  to  lend  to  busi- 
ness development  credit  corporations 
very  small  portions  of  their  assets. 

Business  development  credit  corpora- 
tions have  been  established  In  many 
States.  Generally  these  make  It  possible 
for  bank.s.  insurance  companies,  and 
other  flnancial  institutions  to  contribute 
their  backing  to  the  development  of  their 
States  through  private  financing  of 
sound  ventures,  without  any  Federal  or 
State  money.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  issued  a  commit- 
tee print  on  the  sub.iect  of  development 
corporations  and  authorities  which  con- 
tains much  useful  Information. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  North  Carolina, 
along  with  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement.  The  Business  Development 
Corp  of  North  Carolina  has  been  operat- 
inu  efTectlvely  for  4  years.  Its  fourth 
annual  report,  for  1959.  shows  that  the 
corporation  had  made  disbursements  on 
49  loans  totaling  $3  8  million,  and  that 
It  expected  to  dl.sburse  ,soon  16  additional 
loans  totaling  $2.7  million.  According 
to  the  report  the  loans  helped  to  main- 
tain the  employment  of  more  than  5,000 
people  and  created  employment  for  an 
additional  8.000  people.  The  report 
shows  that  the  North  Carolina  Business 
Development  Corp  is  financed  by  $1  mil- 
lion received  from  its  1,860  stockholders 
and  by  over  $2  million  advanced  by  its 
145  members,  including  92  commercial 
banks.  13  life  insurance  companies,  and 
40  State  savings  and  loan  associations. 
It  has  been  paying  interest  on  money 
borrowed  from  Its  members  at  the  rate 
of  4'4  percent  and  5*4  percent. 

In  North  Carolina  and  a  number  of 
other  States,  Including.  I  understand, 
Kentucky,  New  York.  Oregon,  Tennes- 
see, and  Pennsylvania,  State  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  State  building  and 
loan  associations  have  been  specifically 
authorized  to  participate  in  financing 
these  State  development  credit  corpora- 
tions through  buying  stock,  making  loans 
or  some  similar  device.  These  States 
have  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
amounts  which  these  State  savings  and 
loan  associations  may  make  available 
to  business  development  credit  corpora- 
tions, both  In  order  to  protect  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  sigainst  the  risks  Inherent 


In  these  commercial  enteiprises,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  diversion  of  more  than 
a  nominal  amount  of  the  assets  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  away  from 
their  primary  purpose  of  making  loans 
on  real  estate. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
Impose  stringent  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
vances of  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  business  development  credit 
corporations.  In  the  first  place.  It  would 
only  authorize  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
to  participate  in  a  business  development 
corporation  in  a  State  If  the  State  law 
specifically  authorized  a  State  savings 
and  loan  association  to  do  so.  In  other 
words.  If  the  State  law  establishing  or 
permlttlm;  the  establishment  of  a  busi- 
ness development  credit  corporation  does 
not  contain  sufDclent  safeguards  so  that 
the  State  will  specifically  authorize  Slate 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  Invest 
In  the  development  credit  corporation, 
then  a  Fe<leral  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion In  that  State  could  not  do  so  either. 

In  the  second  place,  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association  could  only  invest  in 
a  business,  development  credit  corpora- 
tion If  the  association's  general  reserve, 
surplus,  and  undivided  profits  amounted 
to  5  percent  of  its  withdrawable  accounts. 
This  formula,  designed  to  limit  this  ac- 
tivity to  V,- ell -financed  savings  and  loan 
associations,  is  based  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  th.ie  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  with 
reference  to  loans  to  develop  real  estate 
which  Congress  enacted  last  year. 

In  the  third  place,  the  amount  which 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
could  Invest  In  or  lend  to  a  business  de- 
velopment credit  corporation  would  be 
limited  to  the  amount  which  a  compara- 
ble State  savings  and  loan  association 
might  Invest  or  lend,  or  2  percent  of  tlie 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association's 
general  reserve,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits,  or  $50,000. 

Subject  to  all  of  these  limitations,  it 
would  seem  that  the  bill  would  create  no 
substantial  risk  to  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  those  who  have  In- 
vested their  savings  in  them,  and  no  sub- 
stantial diversion  of  the  assets  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  their 
basic  purpose.  And  at  the  same  time, 
the  bill  would  E>ermit  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  participate  with 
State  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
supporting  these  valuable  business  de- 
velopment credit  corporations. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  this  time, 
even  though  It  Is  late  In  the  session,  so 
that  there  will  be  ample  oppwrtunlty  to 
consider  the  bill  before  the  next  Con- 
gress meets,  and  so  that  the  views  of  all 
interested  can  be  obtained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3581  >  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  to  permit 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
invest  in  or  lend  to  business  develop- 
ment credit  corporations.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan), 
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waa  received,  read  twice  by  lU  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRO,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprticntativet  of  t\e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  lec- 
tlon  S(c)  or  th«  Home  Owneri'  LoAn  Act  of 
1»33  (la  use.  14M)  la  tunended  by  adding 
at  th«  end  thereof  the  following  new  pwa- 
graph 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provtilon 
er  ihte  eubeectlon.  any  luch  aeioclatlon 
whcMe  general  reeervee,  lurplua.  and  undl> 
vtded  pronta  aggregate  a  turn  In  eiceaa  of 
5  per  centum  of  lu  wuhdrawAble  accovinta 
la  authoriaed  to  Inveat  In.  tu  lend  to,  or  to 
c<vnmi(  ttaelf  tu  lend  to  ai\y  budneaa 
develo^unent  credit  rorpi>rntlun  lncur)H)r(Ued 
in  the  iltate  In  which  Uie  h(>nd  ofHce  of  iivii-)\ 
Maoclatlon  la  iltUAted.  in  the  aame  ntnnner 
and  to  the  aame  extent  aa  the  atatutea  of 
•ueh  aiAte  ap«ctnoaUy  aMthoriie  a  aavlnga 
and  loan  aMMclatlon  organlned  vinder  the 
iawi  of  aald  SUte  tr)  inveet  in  nr  u>  lend  U) 
■uob  bvialneee  development  credit  0()rp<fra- 
tlon,  but  the  aggregnte  amount  of  the 
inveaimenta,  loana.  and  cotnmltinanta  of 
ai\y  auch  aaaoclation  nvitatandlng  at  any 
time  ahall  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  Ita 
general  reeervea.  Bur)ihia,  at\d  undivided 
proflta,  or  MO.OOO,  wbloltever  la  laM«r  " 


AMllNDKHtNT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
EUOIBIUTY  rOR  ANNUITIES  POR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH  Mr  Pretident. 
by  requMl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
refer«nce,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
S«rvlo«  R*tirMa«nt  Act  lo  a«  to  provide 
thilbillly  (or  luinuiuog  fur  certain  em- 
ployeea  who  wtr*  Mrvtngi  on  the  dale  ot 
the  tnaotmanl  of  the  Mt  of  Mi^  U, 
IMO,  I  aak  unanimotu  ooment  that  iho 
MU,  tocether  with  m\  pxpliuiatory  it«t*« 
menv  prtpiurvd  by  m».  b«  printed  In  lh« 
RaconD 

The  PRRSIDINQ  OFFlCKa  TtiP 
bill  will  be  ree»tvt»d  and  appropriately 
rt»f»rnKi:  iu\d  without  objection,  the  bUl 
and  •tat«ment  will  b«  printed  In  Uie 

HiK'OKO, 

The  bill  (S,  3&I4)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  ReUrement  Act  no  aa  tu  provide 
ellHlbiUty  for  ai\nuitie«  for  certain  em- 
pluyeea  who  were  «ervl)\«  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  act  of  May  Si,  1830, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  YAngoaovtiN,  by  re- 
quMit,  WM  received,  rt^ad  twice  by  itA 
title,  i-efei'red  to  the  Committee  on  Pt>«t 
OCRce  ai\d  Ctvll  awvice.  and  oidert^  u> 
be  p(U\ted  in  the  R«n>HO,  an  ftUlowa; 

H*  It  PHat'lPfl  hy  tht>  XeHafe  4H4  KwHft  «/ 

4»HrfU»n  IH  rMMg»^.M  rtt.tfwhj.'il.  That  aeoMon 
*  nf  the  tMvll  «erv|.«e  Wi»nren\ent  Act  la 
ame»\rte«t  Uy  adtttng  at  \\\*  end  u>ere«»f  a  new 
aub««<<U<vn  t<t  read  a*  fnllnwe 

'fi  Any  penMm  who  waa  aerving  a«  an 
»nM>loy««  on  May  llll.  inao.  who  wm  aepn- 
rated  fmin  the  aervke  uftpr  hiwlng  iwr. 
forn»ed  not  leaa  than  nfte*n  yearn  of  civilun 
aervire  and  who  la  not  <\therwtBe  eligible  f>»r 
annviity  under  thla  Act,  thall  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  baflnnlng  at  age  70,  computiMt 
aa  prvuided  In  aectlon  0  " 

ate.  a.  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provl- 
alon  of  law.  benertta  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  thla  Act  ahall  be  p<vld  fmiu 
the  etvU  MTVlce  retirement  and  diaabllity 
fund. 

Site  3  Thla  Act  ahall  bi»cnme  efTccUve  the 
day  following  Ita  enactment  and  no  luuuilty 


provide^  herein  ahall  be  paid  for  any  period 
prior  Utereto.  except  to  thoae  persona  who 
had  prtvlovialy  filed  appUcatlona  therefor 
and  had  been  denied  by  th»'  Civil  Service 
Commi«ion. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr  Y\n- 
BOROUOH  is  as  follows- 

Thla  bill  will  amend  the  Civil  Ser\Uc  Re- 
tirement Act  by  clarifying  the  eligibility  tor 
retlremint  of  certain  former  Oovernincnt 
emplnyfle*.  to  wit  thoee  who  hnrt  a  mlnlnv.un 
Of  is  years  claaalfied  civil  aervice  at  the  tunc 
of  the  paaaage  of  the  original  Civil  Uervtce 
Retirement  Act  of   Mny  3^,    103U 

The  nfTcctlve  drtte  of  thla  act  wna  Augual 
20,  lOia     It  provided 

■  Thai  bejilnninu  *t  the  caplrnt  um  uf  niiir- 
ty  dnya  UPXt  follo«ii\|t  t>)e  ixumu'r  i<f  thu 
Act,  All  empliiyee*  m  \\\f  (.1  ua.nrd  i  i\  ,  pt:  ■ 
tee  (xf  the  United  MtiUee  who  )\uw<  <in  uuit. 
date,  op  iihAll  have  on  luiv  iln'"  'hpreurier 
reaohett  thn  nue  of  novenly  yr>«r»  hikI  rt'iulritvl 
at  leaat  Ift  yt>M*  of  »ervir»  cnniitutrd  n>,  prr 
acrlbed  In  »ectlon  3  of  ihiii  Ait  »lu\ii  \\r 
eligible  for  retirement  on  «r»  muri.iy  r. 
provide*  In  »eolton  il  hereof  " 

Thla  WoviUt  give  the  Unpreeelou  th^l  It  wiva 
the  Intent  of  Cmigreaa  to  prtivule  nn  niuiuuv 
for  all  lervtoe  employere  then  In  the  ■ervlcr 
who  w«re  70  yrara  of  age,  or  who  iliuulil 
later  attain  that  age. 

Uurtttg  U\p  muntha  and  yeara  thnt  fol- 
lowed the  efTecUve  dale  of  Uiat  act.  vnrt>>Ui 
employee*  who  had  been  in  Uie  (loveriunoni 
aervice  nt  the  time  of  lla  pueaagr,  left  lit 
order  tu  accept  p<^ltloi\a  lit  prlvrtt«  entplny- 
meiit,  believing  thitt  when  they  had  uttAliteit 
the  age  nf  70,  they  wxtiild  be  entiiieO  tn  rr- 
cetve  Mi\  »i\n\Ulv  (or  the  vi»rtr«  M  .>i  ns  m- 
of  Utelp  Cloveritment  entploymeni 

The  Civil  Hervlce  Cttmmiaalon  rvilr><i  that 
they  cutild  not  do  n*.  unleu  Utey  «ere  iMil 
In  the  Ooveritment  aervice  on  rtttaliuim  ilio 
age  of  7<n  Thla  waa  or-'hublv  <\  \\u>i\\\\  >  .|  . 
reel  im»r)vretatl(»n  tu  the  aot  thoogh  \\r\\U- 
ably  not  the  intent  t\t  (\uigr»«a,  for  in  Ut«r 
acta,  Ptibllc  Uw  411.  T7ih  and  otheia  Con- 
greM  aiv^Mnrally  providMl  that  iterai'kne  leav- 
ing the  tlov»ntineitt  eerx  lo»  Ueloie  tvltrr- 
ment  a4e  nvighl  atlll  draw  whatever  tM\h\iitY 
their  y4«r»  itf  «ervltv  in  the  (^>l\«^^^n\l<nl 
might  eittllle  them  to  when  th«>y  hott  at' 
tatned  fettrement  age 

The  rivil  Harvloe  (NmMnlaaton  however 
ruled  t|>\t  U\ta  privilege  did  not  a|)ply  (•> 
U\m»  nldttme  (toyei'nn«eitt  employee*  who 
W'<iHe<l  (I  drtyi  a  w»'«»a  iwni\>ui  in'ornt  it 
vwtt**  l»eak«i  fi»r  pileo^iely  |..w  •uUrle«  lu 
the  dityl  btT^vre  Itt'Jn 

Thla  iilll  •ln\|\|y  pr^ntilee  that  ihe«e  i»hl- 
time  ft>|vernment  employeee  there,  i»rr  oi\iv 
a  few  $i\d  theae  are  7a  yeare  and  vipwartli 
u(  age  tnvay  have  the  privilege  of  ili<\wihts 
the  anuvttilea  to  whioh  U\eir  veare  of  f  ^rntM' 
tUoernltent  aervloe  will  eitttlle  \\\f\\\ 

Mtnoe  there  are  ouiv  «  f«w,  ivn<l  •ii\oe  ti\»;r 
aniiutUM  would  be  baaed  on  tlia  |iittx>uaiY 
low  lAliki'lea  prevailing  dttring  thrir  pnUHt 
nf  iervtfe  the  ooel  to  the  (tov«»rHH\ri>t  w  >ol<| 
he  ni<||l(itiltle 

Aa  liwttci\ted  above  tite  few  ttenenittoit^^ 
tkf  thla  hill  nre  ^11  of  advait<'iH|  Agi>  nuii  »<wiy 
aoUtvn  tt)>on  U  will  t>e  nM<e««arv  l(  thf^y  i^re 
to  reoeivr  In  their  few  r«'i\\i»uui\g  yr,u8  !!\i« 
long-dehyed  prlv\l» 


AMKNl^MKNT  OP  NAVY  KAllnN 
STATirrK,  IlKLATINO  IXi  Ml'lUV- 
INO  or  OliCOMARnAHlNK— 
AMRNUMENT 

Mr.  PHOXMIRS  <for  himself  tuul  Mt 
ProctY)  submitted  an  amendmeni,  in- 
tended to  be  propoerd  by  Uiem,  joititly 
to  the  bill  t8>  2168)  to  amend  ihe  Nitvy 
ratioit  statute  so  as  to  pinvido  for  thr 
•ervli^it  of  oleoinargailue  or  jnaigarln«\ 
which  was  ordered  to  he  on  Uie  table 
and  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  HILL  Mr  President,  at  Um 
next  printing  of  the  bill  (S,  2830 1  to 
aniend  the  Library  ScmaIccs  Act  In  order 
to  extend  for  5  years  U\e  auUiorlzatlon 
for  upprnprifttion.s,  and  for  other  pur- 
IKkse.s.  inirodured  by  mc,  for  myself  and 
other  Senators  on  January  14,  11)60,  I 
aiik  unanlnu)u.s  roi^.sent  lluit  tho  names 
of  Soiuvtois  Aii.oiT  and  Cask  of  New 
Jfi;u'v  may  b<>  added  as  co«ponsur.s 

llu>  I'HKSIDINO  OKKICEH.  With- 
out oL>j(^,'llon   It  l.>«  vo  ui'tl«'r«»d 


KXPANSION  ANT^  EXTENSION  Or 
SALINE  WA  I  EH  tX)NVEIUiION  l"UO- 
OHAM- ADDITIONAL  CX)HI»ONHC)I(.S 
()!■'  HIIJ, 

UmhT  auihoiity  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  ot  May  16.  IttflO,  the  immea  of 
HonaUtts  KttiHKt.,  M(mw,  Aliott,  Hym- 
iNoroN,  Ja(  KsoN,  Kma.  Hmatkkn.m,  Ca.hk 
of  South  Dakota,  HfMnrntY.  Javitn, 
VAKitoHot'tm,    MuKaAY,    OatJrNiNo,    Car- 

HOLt.,  ClU'Rt  M.  Cl.ARK.  MANSfULD.  MtUHi:, 

WiLMAMs  of  New  Jersey,  and  Monhonev, 
were  addetl  a«  additional  coeponaota  of 
Uie  bill    S    3557"  to  expand  and  extend 
tlie    aatine    water    converalon    program 
uinlf'f  the  dim'lion  of  the  Secretary  of 
U\c  Interior  to  pit)vide  for  Rcrelerate<t 
re.scaich.    development,    demonstration 
and  mipUcaiion  of  piaclicul  means  for 
the  evM»iu»mleal  puKluclion,  fitun  ai'a  or 
other  aalme  vsalrrs.  of  *atcr  aultaiile  for 
atftieiiUuraJ,   Induatrial,  municipal,  and 
other  Iwnefleial  eon.iumpllve  u.mn«,  and 
[or  other  purixiara,   Intnulucrd   by   Mi 
JoMNxoN  of  l>xas  tft>r  himself  and  Mi 
ANitrH<«(»N'  on  May  18,  11)80 


Hl'MANK  I IIMATMEN  r  Pt^H  dCTH  AIN 
ANlMAl^i-^Annrnt^NAL  o^sjh^n- 
StUtS  or  HILL 

I'nd'M'  atithoiity  of  the  nrdrr  of  th<' 
Meitate  of  May  IH.  lUflO,  t4ie  nahir*  of 
.Senators  Wiiiiams  t>f  New  Jrtitey,  and 
I'ut'Ht  n  were  added  as  addltltuial  coa|>oii- 
MuiK  Of  the  Ijill  'S  3ft7l)i  to  pt^tivlfle  for 
Ihe  humnne  ttvatmrnt  of  animals  used  in 
(■xp«i  iineitt  and  te^ts  by  recipient."*  of 
mam.',  fmm  tlie  I'nitetl  Htatea  and  bv 
rtneneiea  and  ln.'«irumentallllea  of  the 
t's    OoNornmeni    and   for   other  pui  • 

p<^ri      IntlodUi'rtl    hv    Mr     (Nxvpio     i  fnr 

hiinr;f  Aitd  othn  iMenatoii*  on  Mav  in 
11)00 


AS.MlMTANrK  Tn  ('EHTAIN  DKAP  Of- 

hiviin'Ai^       Annnit>NAL     rr>- 

.MptiNNOUM  tM<*  .lOlN'l  J(JC;s(U,V'l  L  >N 

Mr  HM.l.  Mr  Pirsldent  at  Ihr  Movt 
ptmfintf  (^f  the  ^t^lnt  frs«tiution  'H  j  h«"- 
1;17  '  to  luMp  make  available  to  lh<w«e  ehll 
dren  In  ttur  e<MinUy  who  are  handleapiavl 
by  doafneas  the  siXH'lally  trained  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  needled  to  develop  their 
abihites  and  to  help  make  available  to 
mdlvidiial.s  MifTerinu  speech  and  hearlnn 
impairments  thtwe  st>celal!y  trained 
sprrrh  patholoui.sts  and  audiologlst.s 
needt^d  to  help  them  overcome  their 
hantluajvs  introduced  by  me.  for  my.v>lf 
tuul  other  Senator.s,  on  Augu-sl  C,  19M<   I 
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ask  unanln.ous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  "fAiiBORoucir.  ORurNiNc,  and 
HuMrHRiY  may  be  added  as  cosp>onsors. 
The  PRF  SIDING  OFnCER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  C'P  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION O!"  LOREN  K  OLSON  TO  BE 
A  MEMliER  OF  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION 

Mr    ANDERSON      Mr    Prealdent,    In 

accordancr  with  .seetlon  22  of  the  Atomle 
ISner^y  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the 
President,  an  May  Ifl,  lUBO,  submitU'd  lo 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Mr  l.oren 
K  Ol.son  U)  be  a  member  of  Uie  Atomic 
Eneruy  Coinmiawion  for  the  remaindci 
of  tlie  term  expiring  June  30,  liHU,  of 
Ciwnmlsalo  lei  John  V  h'lobeitf  who  ha,N 
submitted  his  resignation  to  the  Pit.m- 
denl 

The  Senate  section  of  Uic  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  pjieiuy  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  Friday.  Mny  37,  IDflo, 
beginning  at  10  am  In  room  p  fls,  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  nxim  of  Uie  Cajtltol, 
for  the  purjKWve  of  con^ldel■ln^;  lhi^  num- 
inallon 

For  tile  information  of  the  Memberh  of 
the  Congresa  and  the  public,  I  reqtiesi 
unanimous  consent  to  m.ieri  m  the  body 
of  the  Hr((iKn  bloKi  uplnciil  data  on  the 
nominee  Mr  l-oren  K  Olson,  which  has 
been  furnished  to  the  Jttlnl  Cominlllee 
by  Uie  Atomic  Energy  Commlaaion 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  tui- 
grai>hioai  data  was  ntdeiett  to  be  pi  inted 
In  Uie  iUt  osn  as  follow  r 

W«-*l  iru  AtloN    lUl*    nr    LoMkN    K»llll    (llimN 

}Viii.>u,»|  Horn  r^'lini-uv  yn  I1114  Wlir.iit 
\A'U     Mtrtriled     tw,i  i'l\ii(lmi> 

►:duo(«t|..M     »  X     rnu   t'Ulie    trntltpr*   {\\ 
li'ge,    Wleouimln     lw,|M,    U. »  ,    Uoheiellv    >i 
WUoonnlh    IU40, 

>;»|»eMen«'«« 

MaithlU  ll»^S  i,>  pi,  ,  it  t'XArt  Mrnenl 
tN'UliKel 

.fttouaiv  lUM  to  Mio.lt  IS  m,%«  p.ti titer, 
Wh<a>k  A  t>l»on   WaahihgUttt   U  r 

N>i\«>hihrr    lu^fl    I,.    Ill,  rodtri     \\iw     n|i.>i 
KPV   n(1\i»rr    (>W>r   .(    ihr    r. 'tii  |  u  .  ,  In     Navy 

iH'iniUOiOM 

l^«hruary  Ift4a  t<>  No\ri>\h«.r  I»<fi    )>«>iii u 

aer\  \v**  conaviHiUtt  oooitatt,  Ul&ve  v4  tlMiefal 

Ouuii»el    Niuy  IVtvpiu  uni-ni 

July  IU4,1  u>  >vUm,«iv  1041.  nfJloer,  U,t, 
Kt»\  y 

No\rinl>ei  IU4J  t,..luii«<  lU4,i  e«i%iiiinrr  Nu 
tlonal  Irtlh.r  Mr|.»u..iu  h>..u«l,  Mliuteapuu* 
Mum  ' 

J\ily  lasn  K»  NoMttnhdir  \\jti^  rvnnvlMer 
NVi«i"iiain  Inilvtutiuo  (SoiiiitiMloit  Knti  ci.uir 
\Vl« 

Othrr  ftmiiniioh.  Mi'inltKi  Uinohi  ni  i  >. 
himbla  it'U  A«»m'l»n  >h    ndotlUrU  li'  SVlo.u 

all!  bar 


KDirt)HlAl,a,      AHTL 
MUNIKU     IN      llllj. 


ADDItMSSES 

njlvM,     ETC 

lU'X'OlU) 

On  request    and  by  unanimous  ron- 
srtit,  luUlnwM-.n,  eiliioilals    arUcles.  etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Hr^  - 
osD,  M  follows: 

By  Ur   WIl.KY 

Nlutement  by  hint,  riiinh^j  •  Wn  nt  Urwre 
OiTm4>r  KfTorta  IX)  CV.  ov»r  Utr  Jlruan  of 
tVvnmunlat  Leadrra  Ui  People  BohlitU  lite 
Irjm  aifd  llamh<x>  Oirtnlne  With  Trutri  of 
world  AITalra";  muI  exorrpu  fn>m  an  ad- 
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dress  prepared  by  him.  for  broadcast  over 
Riwllo  Liberty,  to  the  people  of  Uie  Soviet 
Union 

By  Mr,  BEALL 

Statement,  prepared  by  him,  enUtled 
"Wajihlngt/ni,  DC,  International  Race,  the 
Olympics  (if  Rjvcliig  " 

By    Mr    SCHOKPPEL 

Address  entitled  "The  US  Mcrchattt  Ma- 
rine and  World  Trade,"  delivered  by  Secre- 
tnry  of  Commerce  Mueller,  before  Ptirt  of 
Wioihihgton  Propeller  riub.  In  celebrutlon  of 
NrvMomil  Mndtlmc  I>\y,  May  ac,  1000. 


lUHTHnAY    (iREETINQS    TO    SENA- 

lou  nrsn  and  senator  dodd 

Mr  DlltKSKN.  Mr.  I»iesldent.  lust 
wifk  1  commented  on  Un-  fact  that  the 
u\u  (lihtuuMiihht-d  Senators  fmm  New 
Voik  Ml  J.^v^l.s  and  Mr  KrATiNti!  hati 
ItUthduy  atuuveiMUles  on  Uie  same  day 
I  Ihouuht  Uml  was  of  parUcular  Mitnlf- 
ii'iinir   nnd  quite  unusual. 

I    now    diseover  that  tlie  two  dlstin- 
►.'ui.shed  .Senatois  from  ConnecUcul  I  Mr 
11'  •<ii  nnd  Mr   Dunn  I  liave  blrUiday  an- 
nlvri-tiuicN  which  fall  on  the  same  dav— 
Miiy  n 

I  Mipposi  ihut  If  I  were  an  asttXJlouer,  I 
nviKlii  hi)ell  out  some  raUier  Intcicsling 
iinplicaiions — for  instance,  that  a  per- 
son should  pick  out  the  right  day  on 
whith  to  be  bom.  if  he  had  future  am- 
bit lon.x  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  t'nlted  States 

I  c(uu'ittiulale  the  dlattngulshed  Sen- 
atoi  from  l\»nneclicut  I  Mr  JIihmI  and 
also  the  dialing uiaited  Senator  from  Ctm- 
ii'H  tu'ul  I  Mr  DoDiil. 


rLAll'MUM  AUlJTKD  BY  MIDWEST 
KKDI'MAIION  or  (HUJ.KGK  YOl'Nll 
KMM'IU.K^ANCM'MM 

Ml  DIHKMKN  Mt  Pn>«ment.  Uie 
Midweai  I'Vileralltvn  of  Ct»llege  Yotutu 
Rrpuithran  t'hilMi  at  Ms  merUng  In  l>es 
Moines  Iowa  adivpted  a  platform  on 
Apill  U  I  ixlirve  \i\r  platfoiw  Is  ver>' 
timely  and  I  ask  unanlmovis consent  that 
II  lie  printed  at  this  jHUnt  In  U\x>  Mki  • 
OS  It  aa  a  part  of  my  reti\arks 

Theie  beinw  no  objection,  the  plat- 
form wa.".  ttrderetl  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hn  oKn  a.^  follow  ,1 

|'i»tn>sM  An>>iM»i,  IN  |»»  MotNra    tow*    av 

iM»  Mii'v^Mii  »^'t\ai»>*ii>.N  or  t\ii  I »«!»  YoeNii 

M»et'»iir*N  t  M'ae    Aeaii    u    U»iHi 

»'i»,,mhlr     Wr  of    lite   Midweet    PVdeiatlitlt 

t'l     »,.iii«,tti    Y.'toin    hrpuhili  Kits    «ie    niMitiilv 

tt«tMe    ihivl    tl\e    eft**!    i>r    Ute    Vn    (^>vi»h 

luriii   iTmOdiiiv  Ki  oi>|to«p  ih»  ii)if>rnAti,\nHi 

tStiiMntumit     ihi-eni     itttmt     he    Ixiletered    liy 

•I'uml    Niol    Mv«|iikh»llt)<>    puWio    piilh'le*       ti\ 

\M\\ft     i,>    |nii«ut>    this    ottlwMive      we    inuel 

•"«'  >"loO    llir    I.'UImIhI  InOli    of    ISM»mHMtl\Ot- 

SI    l\lH«MV    l»v    iiMtui\li\g    lo   |4te   plitwlple*   nt 
t.iM«>  f\nalnn»ri\liU  l)r|oihlii>«i)lMnt      M  Is  with 
UiiR   Idea    III   inlod   ihst    we  auhinit    the   fol 
1'  ^^  .  i|j  plnUorhi 

t      AUMfVM  1\'S» 

Whr'i  (p.  '),f  ttppiiltiu-iui  Piuly  has  si-uglit 
lo  si'.M-  itHi  i>  uttviiitl  pn'lilriiis  i^lonit  IIopi> 
iM'i\sl».triil  \Mtl>  I  lit  fin-  rulrtpildr  r^-niumy. 
•tnvt 

NVhrciM*  the  MUlwi^et  rtHletitllon  j^  C\>llege 
Young  HcpultlU-nn  Club*  is  in  agreement 
with  this  philosophy  which  ende»\\«"s  u> 
plaor  fiixnters  in  a  atable.  Independent,  and 
•clf.svtppitftlng  iK^titlun.   and 

Whereas  U\U  jxillcy  m\t*t  be  ntfrletl  oul  In 
».n.lt  H  way  thai  ittdlvidtial  farn\era  aftecVed 


by  the  agriculture  revolution  are  adequate- 
ly prote<ted  against  undue  market  fluctua- 
Uona:    Therefore   be  It 

Resolved ,  That  the  following  it^ps  be  UJt- 
en  to  provide  a  reaponalble  public  policy 
toward   agriculture: 

1  Increase  In  the  aoU  bank  prograni  by  an 
addition  of  60  million  acres  of  land  tteyoiid 
ihe  preaent  level, 

2  further  development  of  plana  for  over- 
sra  dutributlon  of  our  farm  surplusea,  in 
liru  of  foreign  aid.  with  the  requlremeM 
that  theie  sun>luae*  be  j>aid  for  In  hard  rur- 
rrncy 

a.  C>frf<rlng  of  svirplus  oommudlUes.  In  Ilea 
nf  c«sh  pnymenls,  to  larmera  who  paruci- 
pittr  lit  ihi'  sml  bank  and  other  oonservn- 
tion  i>rugriinis 

i  runher  \iim»«iKm  of  aliutug  scale 
Jtuiuy  p>yinriiu  haspd  on  s  muvum  nwiuge 
iif  lltr  Iiikt  10  years  nuuhliieil  wllli  n  iiiogn>»- 
kivn  t^liiiiluatltiu  lU  all  planllitg  at'reKge,  10. il 
iiinrkrtiiig  cuiitiuls  as  stipply  and  dem«ii<l 
MP  Itrotight  into  equlUbrluiit, 

ft  litoreaaetl  rlghu  for  fwmera  Vo  grow  as 
much  as  they  want  aa  lonit  as  U»ey  do  nut 
grow  Uio  cHtinnjodlly  fiir  »ai«  on  the  market. 

0  KsUbllahment  of  the  right  of  all  farm- 
era,  regardless  of  Uie  number  of  aorea  of  a 
imp  which  tijey  may  grow,  to  vou  In  pt>i;s 
t  >  ohooae  between  dllterent  degreee  tit  a«rf 
rujp  toi.inii  and  different  levala  (»f  parity 
jtri  oes, 

II    acMMOMic  eourr 

Witrreus  our  Nstion  must  I'^mnln  econnml- 
cally  strong  if  ovir  people  are  to  remain  free; 
Tltemfure  bv  It 

HiMolved.  Tliat  - 

1  We  favt»r  lowering  rates  on  present  cor« 
poraie  and  eselse  tales 

D  We  trtVur  the  Imrrased  tasatluu  of  eo« 
operatlvee 

n  We  favor  the  further  eswnlnatlnn  of 
thr  taantlon  of  Insuiani'e  cun\p«uiea. 

4  We  tny\iT  luwerlitg  ntaiglital  Ux  tales  lit 
U|tper  Itii-oms  Uuokels 

ft  We  oit|M««e  any  elToiis  (o  increaae  Ute 
present  debt  Itmit  \yt  fUtfS  bltlhm 

•  We  fayt>r  raising  the  Inunmt  tuning 
t>ii  lohgisitn  I'lrasuty  liunds 

7  We  far>»r  e*«t»i\mnic  and  »iK»\nieal  sui 
titrv.ugh  pdvate  channels  to  htrtsigit  iM.vin. 
IMes  as  a  "g\H>«l  lnye«impm  hir  ovtr  own 
e\'onoiny 

a  We  fs\v»r  caieftil  serutiny  hy  rs»i\gre«a 
t»f  all  govtmunenlal  foreign  aid  pingrsnta 
with  an  rye  iowsiaI  rwluelng  the  amotinl 
Mp)tro|irlate<t 

«  We  favor  partlclpstlon  hy  the  t'nlte«t 
Htate*  tn  the  Ht>neral  Agreement  on  Ttsd* 
and  Tiuilht.  wiUv  the  reservathtn  that  <>>n. 
greaa  be  given  a  atrongei  vulee  in  Ihe  deter, 
ntliintioit  ttf  (itir  r«M<«lgn  lisde  |M>lictea 

10  We  favor  taking  positive  ste)M  to  \\u. 
pMV»  Ihe  dii)lar>s  value  ahr\>sd  hy  nghimg 
litftaiitut  nl  httnte 

in     M'l'\*Vtv»N 

Whrie.wi  the  Ytotng  Meptiltlhnn  NetlQMk) 
I^M|t>iatiun  has  m  two  iS'H»rcuth«>  t>\iiVM* 
tltvns  gone  oit  reeoiit  to  t>pjH>«n.n>n  to  ^eiWal 
aid  to  Htueatltvn,  and 

Whereas  we  share  i)it»lr  Jutlgntritt  In  hi-ut- 
loil  rvd««i«l  aid  t.>  U'  both  M»tne»>eaeary  and 
a  p«>t#i>tial  nvenue  ttt  (loventmmi  Influence 
on  the  eurrietihiMt,  and 

Witereaa  we  believe  ihst  Amerloss  aehry^la 
ntust  he  kept  free  of  tiovernineitt  intrt- 
ferriiee    Tlierefivre  t»e  It 

Kr.«t>lt<ed.  That  this  coiwn^tinn  pxpressra 
lt«  unalivrable  opf>ositi..n  to  redersl  nui  to 
Ainn  u-ait  sclio>\U 

tv   r\>a««tN  iMurY 

Whereas  ihe  t'aatro  regime  haa  abused 
the  integrity  of  U\e  United  llt4t(M  bv  Ir- 
resiH>naiblt  attacka  ott  our  mtegnty.  and 

Whereas  the  t^astjx.  regime  has  made  In- 
(tii.crr<'t  nnd  \infounded.  acHniaatlona  of  aabu- 
tage  ivgalnst  the  Uttlted  States,   wid 
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WtMTMM  th»  rtchta  at  VS.  oIUmu  bav* 
bMD  rapeatMUy  Tlolftted  in  Cub*:  TbM«for« 
b«  It 

Resolved.  Tbat  tbe  MldwMt  F»der«tlo&  of 
College  Toung  Republican  Clubs  urgee  tbe 
adoiinUtratlon  to  take  appropriate  diplo- 
matic measures  and  such  economic  sanctions 
as  are  necessary  to  remedy  tbe  situation. 

Wbereas  tbe  ruling  class  of  South  Africa 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  basic  human 
rights  of  the  Africans:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Young  Republican  Clubs  go  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  peaceful  eflforts  for  the 
establishment  of  basic  human  rights  in 
Africa:  Including  gradual  abolishment  of 
apartheid;  but  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  are  not  In  favor  of  di- 
rect or  Indirect  Intervention  by  the  United 
Nations  in  this  matter  because  we  feel  such 
action  Is  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter; 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Toung  Republican  Clubs  urges  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  comprehensively  review  our 
foreign  aid  policy  in  view  of  the  changing 
status  In  the  world  markets,  our  Interna- 
tional deficit  of  payments,  and  the  ability 
of  recipient  nations  to  handle  their  problems 
themselves:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  foreign  aid,  when  given,  be 
on  a  loan  basis  wherever  feasible. 

Whereas  the  coming  summit  conference  at 
Geneva  may  potentially  Influence  peace  in 
tbe  world;   and 

Whereas  diplomatic  agreements  made  in 
the  past  with  the  USSR.,  such  as  at  Yalta, 
were  violated  and  In  some  Insttinces  com- 
pletely disregarded  when  such  action  fur- 
thered the  cause  of  world  communism: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Young  Republican  Clubs  ask  that 
the  diplomatic  leaders  of  the  Western  Na- 
tions keep  the  actions  of  the  Communist 
leaders  of  the  past  In  mind  and  take  all 
precautions  not  to  lead  the  free  world  Into 
agreements  or  commitments  that  could  be 
again  violated  by  the  USSR  In  a  manner 
that  would  better  the  causes  of  world  com- 
munism. 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  that  West  Germany  remain  a 
loyal  partner  In  the  NATO  alliance;   and 

Whereas  there  has  been  expressed  a  doubt 
In  European  countrtes  that  the  United 
States  will  maintain  a  strong  stand  on  the 
Berlin  Issue :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Young  Republican  Clubs  urge  that 
the  United  States  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the 
strategic  position  of  West  Berlin  In  the 
NATO  Alliance  and  oxxr  desire  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  Berlin  at  all  costs:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That,  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Young  Republican  Clubs  approve  the 
technical  aid  and  assistance  approach  to  the 
foreign  aid  problem  as  exempllfled  specifi- 
cally by  the  U.S  S  Hope. 

V      GOLX)WATER,     BARRY     M. 

Whereas  he  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  in  defining  and  clarifying  the  sharp 
difference  between  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  parties,  and 

Whereas  he  has  waged  an  unremitting 
battle  to  restore  freedom  and  dignity  to  the 
American  Individual:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  urges  that 
Senator  Baeht  Goldwatkk.  of  Arizona,  be 
nominated  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
Uon  in  1960. 

VI.    HEALTH    AND    WKUAKE 

Whereas  the  need  for  Federal  medical 
assistance  to  our  elder  generation  is  tem- 
pcM-ary  because  the  amount  of  private  health 
Insurance  protecting  this  group  has  risen 
at  a  substantial  rate;  and 


Wbe^Mui  tbe  voluntary  effort  at  tbe  oom- 
munltf  level  U  rapidly  developing  and  ez- 
pandmg  special  faclUUes  for  tbe  health, 
care  of  the  aged;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  medical  Insurance 
provide  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  would 
be  prohibitive;  and 

Whereas  any  health  care  offered  to  our 
aged  by  Oovernment  legislation  would  re- 
sult In  overcrowding  of  local  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  and  a  general  deterioration 
of  medical  care:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
CoUega  Young  Republican  Clubs  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  any  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  the  Forand  bill,  to 
soclallxe  medical  care. 

Vn.    LABOK    POLICT 

Wheteas  the  Republican  Party  has  fought 
for  laws  which  would  help  labor  unions  be- 
come more  responsible  and  representative 
Institutions;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  Landrxun- 
Grlffln  Act  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  labor-management  relations  on 
a  sounder  basis;  but 

Whereas  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  fur- 
ther action  Is  needed  to  protect  American 
workers  In  their  rights:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Young  Republican  Clubs  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring: 

1  The  right  of  any  individual  to  choose 
his  own  bargaining  agent  without  being 
compelled  by  public  law  or  private  agree- 
ment to  belong  to  any  association  in  order 
to  earn  a   living. 

2.  The  outlawing  of  all  secondary  boy- 
cotts and  coercive  blackmail  picketing  not 
covered   by   the   Landrum -Griffin   Act 

3  Adequate  development  of  legislative 
safeguards  to  prevent  any  type  of  organiza- 
tion from  operating  in  restraint  of  trade 

VlII     LOTALTT  OATH  AND  DiaCLAIMER 

AjrriDAvrr 

Whereas  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  was  created  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Young  Republican  Clubs  go  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  Senator  Styles  BamcEs. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  senatorial  pol- 
icy committee,  in  his  fight  to  preserve  both 
the  loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  affidavit 
provisions  of  that  act. 

1X4    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    SECTJRITT 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  country's  de- 
terrent; force  is  second  to  none,  and  we  decry 
the  politically  unjustified  attempts  to  gen- 
erate hysteria  over  the  alleged  armed  might 
Inferiority  of  the  United  States  defenses, 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the  same 
Democrat  politicians  who  In  1956  were 
frightening  Americans  with  cries  of  an  al- 
leged "bomber  gap" — a  gap  which  never  ex- 
isted— are  now  claiming  that  the  United 
States  Is  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  missile 
and  nuclear  capabilities;  and 

Wheceas  the  public  record  clearly  shows 
that  the  men  who  sold  America  short  then 
are  trying  to  sell  her  short  today:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  continued 
elimination  of  wasteful  Interservlce  compe- 
tition, with  greater  emphasis  on  a  more  cen- 
tralized and  unified  mission  command. 

We  encourage  the  continuing  strengthen- 
ing of  our  NATO,  SEATO,  and  other  collec- 
tive security  alliances,  with  more  effective 
military  protection  of  the  Americas  through 
OAS. 

We  urge  additional  public  educational  ac- 
tivities by  the  Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian 
Moblllaatlon.  particularly  In  the  areas  of 
nationwide  alerts  and  the  need  for  better 
civilian  bomb  shelters  and  emergency  needs. 
And  bering  aware  that  the  real  strength  of 
Communist    subversion    rests    upon    public 


apathy  and  Ignorance,  we  feel  that  a  more 
active  Job  must  be  done  by  tbe  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  tbe 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee; 
and  b«  it  further 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  feeling  of  tbe  Mid- 
west Federation  of  College  Young  Republi- 
cans that  sound  judgment  rather  than  dol- 
lars should  be  the  main  criterion  when  con- 
sidering our  national  defense  and  security 
program 

X     NIXON,    KICHARD    U. 

Whereas  Vice  President  Richard  M  Nuon 
has  demortstrated  his  ability  as  a  statesman 
and  diplomat;  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  present  administration  and  having 
this  most  favored  position  Is  the  best  quali- 
fied person  to  manage  and  deal  with  the 
present  world  situation;  and 

Whereas  he  has  the  integrity  and  experi- 
ence    necessary     for     national     leadership 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Midwest  Federation  of 
College  Young  Republicans  Clubs  endorse  the 
candidacy  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

XI.    PROGRAM    AND    PROGRESS    COMlCnTEE    REPORT 

Whereas  our  President  Dwight  D  Elsen- 
hower has  appointed  a  commission  of  out- 
standing Republicans  to  map  a  statement  of 
long-range  policy  and  objectives  for  the  Re- 
publican Party;  and 

Whereas  the  report  Issued  by  that  com- 
mission represents  a  published  statement  of 
farslghted  constructive  long-range  goals; 
and 

Whereas  the  ref>ort  has  been  acclaimed  and 
endorsed  by  President  EUenhower,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  by  the  naUonal  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Midwest  Federa- 
tion of  College  Young  Republicans,  com- 
mend the  Percy  committee  for  its  work  In 
establishing  the  policy  guides  and  Ideas  con- 
tained m  this  report. 


ADLAI  STEVENSON'S  CRITICISM  OP 
THE  EISENHOWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed, 
in  the  morning  hour,  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  a  little  about  crowbars  and 
sledge  hammers. 

Last  week,  in  his  speech  at  Chicago. 
Governor  Stevenson  stated  that  Khru- 
shchev wrecked  the  summit  conference ; 
and  then  Mr.  Stevenson  added: 

We  handed  Khrushchev  the  crowbar  and 
sledge  hammer  to  wreck  the  meeting 

The  crowbar  and  the  sledge  hammer, 
according  to  Governor  Stevenson,  were 
the  alleged  blunders  and  mistakes. 

Then  followed  his  salute  to  unity,  a 
reminder  that  his  party  also  had  a  re- 
sponsibility, an  anticipation  of  what  Re- 
publicans would  say  in  the  campaign,  a 
recital  of  the  Democrat  duty  to  Inform 
the  people,  and  then  the  usual  political 
"punch" that — 

This  administration  has  helped  make  suc- 
cessful negotiations  with  the  Russians — ne- 
gotiations that  are  vital  to  our  survival — Im- 
possible so  long  as  they  are  In  power. 

In  so  doing,  he  projected  crowbars  and 
sledge  hammers  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  very 
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i-ef resiling  recitals  of  unity  that  came 
from  the  distinguished  acting  majority 

leader  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansftkld  1 .  who  is  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
Rte  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
from  the  very  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
JoHifsoN],  and  from  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  whose  crowbar  did  the 
wrecking?  That  is  the  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Radio  Liberty,  Khrushchev 
knew  of  the  reconnaissance  flights  in 
1956.  If  true,  why  was  he  silent  these 
many  years?  Why  did  he  fail  to  raise 
the  question  at  Camp  David?  Why  did 
he  fail  to  raise  the  question  at  the  Press 
Club?  Why  did  he  fail  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  the  course  of  his  tour  ?  Why  did 
he  fall  to  raise  tlie  question  at  the  closed 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

I  was  in  attendance  at  that  meeting; 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Khrushchev  quite  a 
nimiber  of  questions,  and  got  a  rather 
curt  brushoff  when  we  got  around  to 
Uie  censoring  of  American  dispatches, 
when  Mr.  Khrushchev  said : 

How  do  we  know  they  are  not  all  spies? 

The  U-2  incident  was  immaterial,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  smokescreen.  But 
I  must  get  back  to  the  crowbar. 

On  the  day  Klirushchev  arrived  in 
Paris.  Governor  Stevenson  was  quoted  in 
an  interview  by  the  Paris  press.  It  was 
first  reported  to  us  by  William  Stone- 
man,  a  competent,  reliable  refwrter  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
foreign  service.  Mr.  Stoneman  reported 
that  in  this  Interview  Grovemor  Steven- 
son made  three  stiggestions.  "niey  were 
as  folIo\i's.  and  they  were  headlined  in 
the  Paris  papers  on  tbe  day  that 
Khrushchev  arrived: 

First,  that  he  favored  concessions  on 
Berlin  In  return  for  an  agreement  with 
Russia  on  cessation  of  atomic  tests. 

Second,  that  he  favored  a  reduction  of 
American  forces  In  West  Berlin  from 
11.000  to  7,000. 

I  would  gather  from  that  suggestion 
that  the  distinguished  former  Governor 
of  Illinois  wants  to  close  the  last  remain- 
ins  hole  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Third,  that  a  disarmament  accord 
might  be  sought  on  Uie  basis  of  the 
Rapaclii  plan,  under  which  forces 
would  be  reduced  by  both  the  East  and 
the  West  In  the  area  of  central  ETurope. 

Since  then  David  Lawrence,  in  today's 
issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
discusses  the  matter  further  under  the 
caption.  "Stevenson  Is  Seen  Involved  in 
Strange  Circumstances."  Mr.  LawTcnce 
comments  at  length  on  the  matter,  and 
then  says: 

The  strangest  episode  of  all.  however.  Is 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  which 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  read  In  Parls- 
Presse-nntranslgeant  Just  after  his  recent 
arrival  In  Paris.  That  Interview  was  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Bulay.  after  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  home  at  Llbertyvllle.  111.,  where 
he  said  he  spent  an  afternoon  together  with 
other  guests. 

The  article  with  a  streamer  headline 
across  the  page  said  that  Adlal  Stevenson 
had  proposed  virtually  a  retreat  from  Ber- 
lin and  American  troop  withdrawal  from 
Europe.  The  published  Interview  was  a 
shock  to  Americans  abroad  coming  as  It  did 


just  a  few  daya  before  th«  summit  oocfer- 
ence  was  to  open. 

That  makes  quite  a  picture.  On  the 
eve  of  the  conference,  the  man  who  was 
twice  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
presidency,  and  in  an  election  year,  sug- 
gests publicly  through  the  Paris  press 
just  how  we  should  make  the  soft  ap- 
proach to  Mr  Khrushchev. 

When  a  reluctant  prospect  for  the 
Democrat  nomination — and  I  .suppose  he 
is  a  reluctant  prospect,  and  who  shall 
say  what  might  happen — shows  his  hand 
in  such  fashion,  Mr  Khrushchev  would 
have  been  a  foo!  not  to  consider  post- 
ponement of  the  conference  for  6  or  8 
months — that  Is,  until  after  election 
day — on  Uie  tlieory  that  he  might  be 
dealing  later  with  a  more  gentle,  a  more 
tractable,  a  more  flexible,  and  a  less 
firm  President.  Or  could  it  be  with  a 
more  tractable  Secretary  of  State? 

In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  comment  to 
Mayor  George  Christopher  at  the  San 
Francisco  dinner,  he  rated  Mr.  Steven- 
son "the  best  among  U.S.  politicians." 
Along  with  all  this  was  the  s\iggestion 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KenwedyJ  in  Oregon  that,  no  mat- 
ter who  was  nomlnat«l.  Governor  Ste- 
venson would  be  a  good  candidate  for 
Secretary  of  State. 

Did  Mr.  Kennedy  read  Governor 
Stevenson's  interview  in  the  Paris  press? 
If  he  did  not,  how  did  he  come  on  the 
statement  that  Klirushchev  had  made  in 
East  Berlin,  that  for  the  last  7  years 
Chancellor  Adenauer  has  been  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  State  for  the  United  States? 
Adlal,  and  only  Adlai,  used  that  phrase, 
and  it  appears  in  the  Paris  interview. 

So  we  get  back  to  the  question.  Whose 
crowbar  brought  about  the  wreckage  of 
the  summit?  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  say  it  was  a  stick  of  dy- 
namite with  a  delayed  action  fuse.  Or, 
since  Adlai  Is  a  Navy  man,  we  might 
remain  in  character  and  say  It  was  a 
well -placed,  well-timed  torpedo  that 
found  Its  mark. 

To  make  sure  that  all  this  is  docu- 
mented, I  submit  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following : 
No.  1:  The  address  in  full  made  by 
Governor  Stevenson  to  the  Cook  County 
Democrat  $100  Dinner,  on  Thursday, 
May  19. 

No.  2:  The  dispatch  by  WUliam  W. 
Stoneman,  under  the  caption,  "Was 
Nikita  Influenced  By  Adlai?" 

No.  3 :  The  press  release  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Liberation,  whiih 
refers  to  the  U-2  flights. 

No.  4:  The  article  by  David  Lawrence 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
dated  Monday,  May  23,  1960. 

No.  5:  The  article  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian  in  which  Senator  John  Ken- 
nedy stated,  in  response  to  a  question  at 
St.  Helen's  High  School,  that: 

Khrushchev  laid  down  two  conditions  to 
President  Eisenhower  tor  going  on  with  the 
summit  meeting.  One  was  to  apologize.  I 
think  that  might  have  been  possible  to  do. 

That  is  Mr.  Kennedy  suggesting  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
apoloRize  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  let  this 
amazing  statement  speak  for  itself. 

No.  6:  The  translation  of  the  article 
by  Special  Correspondent  Robert  Bou- 


lay.  based  on  his  interview  with  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  at  LlbertyvlUe,  111.,  and 
bearing  a  Chicago  dateline.  In  which  ap- 
pear all  the  questions  and  answers,  in- 
cluding Governor  Stevenson's  statement 
that— 

For  10  years  there  has  not  really  been  a 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  foreign  policy.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  real  American  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  German  Chancellor 
Adenauer. 

No.  7:  A  dispatch  by  Douglas  Dales, 
under  the  caption  "Parley  Condemns 
Stevenson's  Stand,"  in  which  Mr.  Farley 
called  upon  the  forthcoming  Democratic 
National  Convention  to  "condemn  and 
repudiate  Adlai  E.  Stevenson's  criticism 
of  the  Eisenhower  sulministration  over 
the  U-2  spy-plane  incident." 

No.  8:  An  article  by  Gould  Lincoln, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  21.  1960,  under  the  caption  "Would 
Adlai  Have  Banned  the  U-2?' 

No.  9:  The  expression  of  viewpoint, 
much  healthier  and  more  refreshing,  by 
the  Honorable  Averell  Harriman,  former 
Ambassador  to  the?  Soviet  Union  and 
former  Governor  oi  New  York,  which 
was  written  especially  for  United  Press 
International.  The  article  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  am  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man pcrints  out  what  President  Eisen- 
hower symbolizes  to  the  Soviet  people. 
and  how  enthusiastically  he  was  received 
in  1945  when  invited  to  Moscow  by 
Premier  Stalin.  There  was  no  crowbar 
In  this. 

No.  10:  A  declaration  of  confidence 
and  support  by  the  Western  Governors 
Conference,  adopted  at  Seattle.  Wash.. 
May  18,  1960.  and  subscribed  by  12 
western  Governors. 

Mr.  President,  I  fancy  we  shall  be 
hearing  a  lot  more  about  crowbars  and 
sledge  hammers  in  the  coining  campaign 
if  this  Is  the  line  to  be  pursued  by  the 
oppositlMi  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  these  exhibits  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Txrr  or  Address  bt  Adlai  Stevinson  to  a 
Cook  CotJNXT  Democratic  CoMMrmtt 
DiNNiai 

It  appears  that  this  year's  campaign  will 
be  waced  under  the  darkest  shadows  that 
ever  hovered  over  the  world — the  mush- 
room clouds  of  a  nuclear  war  that  no  one 
wants.  This  terrible  danger — and  how  to 
avert  It — wiU  and  should  overshadow  every 
other  Issue. 

For  the  chances  of  a  more  stable  world. 
which  seemed  to  be  brightening,  have  been 
rudely  reversed  by  the  breakdown  of  the 
summit  conference  in  this  historic  week. 

Premier  Khrtishchev  wrecked  this  confer- 
ence. Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
When  be  demanded  that  President  Hsen- 
hower  apologize  and  punish  those  respon- 
sible for  the  spy-plane  flight,  he  was  in 
effect  asking  the  President  to  punish  him- 
self. This  was  an  impossible  request,  and 
he  knew  It. 

B^UXS    or   ai,TJm)E3U> 

But  we  handed  Klfftushchev  the  crowbar 
and  the  sledge  hammer  to  wreck  the  meet- 
ing.   Without   our   series   of   blunders,   Mr. 
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K2irushchev  would  not  have  bad  »  pretext 
for  making  hXa  Iznpoaslble  demand  and  wild 
charges.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that 
either. 

We  sent  an  espionage  plane  deep  Into  the 
Bovlet  Union  Just  before  the  summit  meet- 
ing. Then  we  denied  It.  Then  we  admitted 
it.  And  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  gave  the 
President  an  out  by  suggesting  that  he  was 
not  responsible  for  ordering  the  flight,  the 
President  proudly  asserted  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible. On  top  of  that  we  Intimated  that 
such  espionage  flights  over  Russia  would 
continue.  At  this  point  U  Khrushchev  did 
not  protest  he  would  be  condoning  our  right 
to  spy — and  how  long  oould  he  keep  his  Job 
that  way?  Next  we  evidentially  reconsid- 
ered and  called  off  the  espionage  flights. 
But  to  compound  the  incredible,  we  post- 
poned the  announcement  that  the  flights 
were  terminated — Just  long  enough  to  make 
It  seem  we  were  yielding  to  pressure,  but  too 
long  to  prevent  Mr.  Khnishchev  from  reach- 
ing the  boiling  point. 

KLZS.T    CARD    NOTED 

And,  as  If  that  wasn't  enough,  on  Sunday 
night  when  there  was  still  a  chance  that  De 
Gaulle  and  Macmlllan  could  save  the  situa- 
tion, we  ordered  a  worldwide  alert  of  our 
combat  forces.  Is  It  unreasonable  for  sus- 
picious Russians  to  think  such  a  series  of 
mistakes  could  only  be  a  deliberate  effort  to 
break  up  a  conference  we  never  wanted  any- 
way? 

We  Democrats  know  how  clumsy  this  ad- 
ministration can  be.  We  are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  fumbles  that  preceded  the  Suez 
crisis  on  the  eve  of  the   1956  election. 

But  nothing,  of  course,  can  Justify  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  contemptuous  conduct,  espe- 
cially after  President  Elsenhower  had  an- 
nounced that  our  espionage  flights  had  been 
called  off  But  his  anger  was  predictable. 
If  not  his  violence.  How  would  we  feel  if 
Soviet  spy  planes  based  in  Cuba  were  flying 
over  Cape  Canaveral  and  Oak  Ridge?  And 
also  we  could  predict  with  certainty  his  ef- 
forts to  use  the  situation  to  split  the  West- 
em  Alliance  and  Intimidate  the  countries 
where  our  bases  are  situated. 

Republican  leaders  are  now  saying;  that  In 
this  grave  crisis  we  must  all  rally  around  the 
President  In  the  name  of  national  unity. 
Our  respect  for  the  Presidency  wUl  find  us 
Joined  in  salute  to  President  Elsenhower  up- 
on his  return.  We  resent  deeply  and  bitterly 
the  gross  affront  to  the  President  and  his 
Office. 

NO  QtrxSTION  ABOtT  UNrFY 

There  is  no  question  about  national  unity 
In  a  time  of  crisis.  But  errors  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  must  not  forget  that  the  oppo- 
sition party  also  has  an  obligation  to  our 
country  and  to  our  allies  whose  seciu-lty  is 
also  Involved.  It  is  the  duty  of  responsible 
opposition  in  a  democracy  to  expose  and 
criticize  carelessness  and  mistakes,  espe- 
cially In  a  case  of  such  national  and  world 
Importance  as  this.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
we  profit  from  such  irrave  mistakes  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable  that  this  hap- 
pened in  an  election  year  And  we  can  al- 
ready predict  what  the  Republicans  will  tell 
the   people   in   the   months   ahead. 

They  will  stay  that  President  Elsenhower's 
patience  and  dignity  in  Paris  scored  a  diplo- 
matic triumph  by  exposing  Khrushchev's 
insincerity 

They  wUl  say  that  the  Russians  are  hop- 
ing that  a  "softed"  Democratic  President 
will  be  elected  in  November  They  will  tell 
the  people  that  a  vote  for  the  candidate  the 
Russians  distrust  is  a  vote  against  appease- 
ment. 

It  will  be  our  duty,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
all    thoughtful,  concerned   citizens   to  help 


the  situation  and  to  face  the  hard,  ines- 
capable facts;  that  this  administration 
played  into  Khrushchev's  hands;  that  If 
Khrushchrev  wanted  to  wreck  the  conference 
our  Government  made  It  possible:  that  the 
administration  has  acutely  embarrassed  our 
allies  and  endangered  our  bases:  that  they 
have  helped  make  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Russians — negotiations  that  are 
vital  to  our  survival — Impossible  so  long  as 
they  are  to  power. 

^rnsT  sxzK  undekstanding 

We  cannot  sweep  this  whole  sorry  mess 
under  the  rug  in  the  name  of  national  unity. 
We  cannot  and  must  not.  Too  much  is  at 
s';ake.  Ruther,  we  must  try  to  help  the 
American  people  understand  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  to  see  how  we  got  into  this  pre- 
dicament, how  we  can  get  out  of  it.  and 
how  we  Jet  on  with  the  business  of  im- 
proving ralatlons  and  mutual  confidence  and 
ballding  a  safer,  saner  world  m  tlie  nuclear 
a(;e. 

For  In  tbis  age,  unprecedented  in  hum<tn 
history,  ajl  of  us.  Americans  and  Russians 
alike,  have  one  common  enemy.  The  enemy 
is  the  danger  of  war.  We  must  defeat  the 
eremy  to|ether  Desprtte  his  hysterics  last 
night,  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  he  still  believes 
in  peaceful  progress  by  negotiation.  Let  us 
hope  he  proves  it,  and  let  the  United  States 
come  int<]  the  United  Nations  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  speeches,  not  content 
wivh  the  usual  anti-Russian  majority  votes, 
but  with  constructive,  positive,  affirmative 
prc'po-sals    to   restore    the   hope   of   peace. 

To  those  who  will  see  nothing  but  Rus- 
sian vice  and  American  virtue,  to  those  who 
will  cry  appeasement  to  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  mur  mistakes,  I  say  that  this  Is  the 
toughest  kind  of  common  sense.  For  there 
is  no  future  for  any  of  us  In  a  spirallng 
anns  race  propelled  by  mounting  suspicion 
and  distrust  on  both  sides.  The  fact  that 
KlTUShchev  seems  to  have  lost  his  temper 
in  Paris  makes  it  all  the  more  Important 
that  we  not  lase  ours — or  our  heads. 


I  From  tthe  Daily  News  Foreign  Service] 

Was  NtKrTA  iNFLtTENCiD  bt  Adlai? 

(,9y  William  H.  Stoneman) 

Paris. — A  startling  statement  by  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  expressing  hope  that 
he  could  c|o  more  business  with  one  of  Ike's 
successors  than  with  Ike  himself  is  being 
connected  by  imaginative  Europeans  with  an 
interview  recently  given  to  a  French  news- 
paperman by  Adlai  Stevenson. 

In  an  interview  publL^hed  by  the  Parls- 
Pre,=se-rintranslgeant  on  Saturday  — the  day 
of  Khrushchev's  arrival  here — Stevenson  was 
quoted  as  willing  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Ruislans  o|i  a  number  of  points. 

One  of  Stevenson's  alleged  statements 
which  startled  and  disturbed  members  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  summit  in- 
dicated that  he  favored  concessions  on  Ber- 
lin in  return  for  an  agreement  with  Russia 
on  (;essatlan  of  atomic  tests. 

One  concession  he  was  quoted  as  favoring 
was  reduction  of  American  forces  In  West 
Berlin  from  11,000  to  7,000. 

Of  more  Importance  was  his  suggestion 
that  a  disarmament  accord  might  be  s<:)Ught 
on  '.he  basis  of  the  Rapackl  plan  under  which 
forces  would  be  reduced  by  both  the  East 
and  West  In  the  area  of  central  Europe. 

This  hat  been  oppoeed  by  the  Western 
Povers  because  it  might  Involve  retirement 
of  American  forces  from  Biu-ope. 

Stevenson  was  quoted  as  being  willing  to 
face  this  eventuality, 

"I  think  Europeans — Germans.  French  and 
British — sljould  be  In  a  position  to  defend 
themselves  in  Exirope,"  he  was  quoted  as 
saying. 


Khrushchev  Kxpt  4-Txar  Siuencx  on  US 
Plights  :  Sovnrr  PRZMim  Rxjkcth)  PaonBr 
TO  UnitH)  States  in  1966 

(News  release  from  American  Committee  for 
Liberation ) 

New  York  —When  did  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
first  learn  of  the  US.  U-a  flights  over  the 
Soviet  Union?  The  question  assumes  impor- 
tance in  view  of  the  Soviet  Premier's  temper 
tantrum  In  Paris  on  Monday. 

According  to  Radio  Liberty.  Khrushchev 
himself  has  stated  he  first  knew  of  the  US 
reconnaissance  flights  in  1956.  Moreover,  by 
his  own  admission,  the  Soviet  Premier  refused 
at  the  time  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  \}& 
Government.  Instead,  he  said  he  ordered 
Improvements  in  Soviet  rocket  power. 

It  was  a  Soviet  rocket  which,  according 
to  Khrushchev,  brought  down  the  highflying 
Lockheed  U-2  piloted  by  Francis  Gary  Powers 
near  Sverdlovsk  last  May  1. 

"The  record  thus  Indicates  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev first  learned  ab(.iut  the  US.  overflights 
almost  4  years  before  he  raised  the  Issue  in 
an  obvious  effort  to  torpedo  the  Paris  summit 
conference,"  said  Radio  Liberty.  "Tlie  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  t^i  why  the  Soviet 
Premier  waited  4  years  to  protest." 

Radio  Liberty  also  noted  that  it  was  during 
th  ise  4  years — following  the  alleged  1956 
plane  episode — that  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
roamed  the  world  as  a  salesman  of  "peaceful 
coexistence."  Later,  after  he  succeeded  In 
being  invited  to  the  United  States,  he  began 
expounding  the  so-called  spirit  of  Camp 
David. 

"There  is  nothing  on  the  record  to  suggest 
that  Mr  Khrushchev  ever  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  these  flights  to  President  Elsenhower's 
attention  during  his  US.  visit  last  fall."  said 
Radio  Llt>erty  Why — if  they  pained  him  so 
deeply^he  waited  4  years  to  finally  broach 
the  subject  In  Paris  on  Monday  should  be  of 
considerable  Interest  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  whom  peace  is  as  Important 
as  it  Ls  to  the  peoples  of  the  free  world.  Is  it 
possible  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  other  consid- 
erations In  mind  when  he  decided  to  tcwpedo 
the  summit  conference?" 

Radio  Liberty,  which  Is  the  voice  of  former 
Soviet  citizens,  is  providing  thorough  cover- 
age of  the  Paris  summit  developments  in  its 
around-the-clock  broadcasts  to  all  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Russian  and  17  other 
languages  from  powerful  transmitters  In 
Western  Europe  and  the  Far  East 

According  to  Gene  King,  US  programing 
chief  of  the  network.  Radio  Liberty  is  plac- 
ing spkecial  emphasis  on  news  developments 
which  official  Soviet  communlCHtions  media 
appear  to  be  ignoring.  For  example.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  announcement  that  the 
United  States  was  not  going  to  resume  survey 
flights  over  the  USSR  was  not  Immediately 
reported  by  Soviet  press  and  radio. 

"We  are  also  transmitting  balanced  ac- 
counts of  world  reactions  to  the  latest  de- 
velopments In  Paris,"  Mr.  King  declared.  "We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  Soviet  citizens'  desire 
to  be  fully  Informed  on  matters  which  con- 
cern them  as  much  as  they  do  lis." 

According  to  Radio  Liberty,  a  study  of 
itTirushchev's  recent  speeches  Indicates  that 
he  referred  to  three  specific  U  S  flights  over 
Soviet  territory.  The  Qrst  one  apparently  oc- 
curred on  July  2,  1956;  the  second  on  April  9, 
1960.  and  the  third,  Francis  Powers'  Ill-fated 
flight  on  May  1,  1960. 

The  July  2,  1956.  flight  was  dlsoloeed  by 
Khrushchev  at  a  reception  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak Embassy  in  Moscow  last  May  9.  Ac- 
cording to  the  text  provided  by  TASS.  the 
official  press  agency,  this  Is  what  the  Scjvlet 
Premier  said : 

"I  shall  say  further,  when  Twining,  the 
then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
arrived  here  we  welcomed  him  as  a  guest  and 
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entertained  him.  He  left  o\ir  coimtry  by  air 
and  the  next  day  he  sent  a  plane  flying  at 
great  altitude  Into  our  countir.  This  plane 
flew  as  far  as  Kiev. 

"TTie  question  aroee ;  Should  we  protest? 
I  proposed  that  no  protest  should  be  lodged. 
Only  in  animal  might  act  like  Twining, 
which  eating  at  one  place,  might  do  Its 
unpleiaant  business  there.  Prom  such  be- 
havior, we  drew  the  conclusion;  To  improve 
nxiketJ,  to  Improve  fighters  Our  fighters 
can  fly  as  high  as  28,000  meters.  But  the 
difficulties  of  a  flghter  are  that  though  It  can 
rise  high,  it  is  not  so  easy  and  simple  to  flnd 
the  Urget  In  the  air:  a  plane  In  the  air  Is 
like  a  needle  In  the  ocean. 

"But  the  rocket  flnds  Its  targets  Itself 
This  Is  the  advantage  of  the  rocket  and  we 
made  use  of  it  " 

The  record"  shows  that  Gen  Nathan  F. 
Twining  arrived  In  Moscow  on  June  23,  1956, 
for  wnat  the  then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
later  termed  an  8-day  controlled"  inspec- 
tion cf  some  Soviet  air  and  military  installa- 
tions. The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  later 
reported,  he  attended  a  Moscow  party  ten- 
dered by  the  Defense  Ministry  on  Soviet  Air 
Force  Day.  At  the  party.  Khrushchev 
drunkenly  Insulted  the  United  States.  British, 
FrencT.  and  West  German  air  officials  pres- 
ent waUe  Nikolai  Bulganln.  then  the  Soviet 
Premier,  vainly  shouted,  "Shut  up." 

General  Twining  left  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Ju  y  1,  1956.  According  to  Khrushchev, 
the  fo  lowing  day  an  American  plane  "flying 
at  greiit  altitude  •  •  •  flew  as  far  as  Kiev," 
the  capital  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Soclal- 
Isrt  Rejubllc,  about  500  miles  southwest  of 
Mosoo'v  and  about  600  miles  north  of  Turkey. 
Khurs.ichev  gave  no  further  details. 

Last  May  5,  in  his  speech  before  tlie 
Supreiae  Soviet,  Khrushchev  dramatically 
annouaced  that  a  US.  plane,  which  had 
violated  Soviet  airspace  on  May  1 — May 
Day — had  been  shot  down  by  a  Soviet  rocket. 
But  h(  also  disclosed  this: 

"Previously,  an  aggressive  act  was  oom- 
m^ltte<l  by  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  9th  of  April  1960.  A  US  aircraft  In- 
vaded the  airspace  of  our  country  from  the 
direction  of  Afghanistan.  Naturally,  no  per- 
son of  common  sense  could  think  or  suspect 
that  this  violation  was  carried  out  by 
Afghanistan,  a  country  which  Is  friendly 
towarc.  us.  We  are  convinced  that  this  air- 
craft t)elonged  to  the  United  States  and 
was  evidently  based  somewhere  on  the 
territory  of  Tvirkey,  Iran,  or  Pakistan. 

"When  this  invasion  occurred,  some  of  our 
comrailes  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  U  lited  States  should  be  warned.  We 
exchai  ged  views  within  the  Government 
and  decided  not  to  take  any  special  measures, 
not  to  write  notes  or  memorandums  because 
from  j)revlous  experience  we  knew  that  this 
leads  'o  virtually  nothing  We  then  gave  a 
stem  warning  to  our  military,  especially 
those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
aerial  defense  of  the  country,  that  they  must 
act  resolutely  and  not  permit  the  invasion  of 
our  arspwice  by  foreign  planes  to  go  un- 
punished 

"Th?  American  military  evidently  liked 
the  Unpunlty  which  they  experienced  on 
April  9,  and  they  decided  to  repeat  their 
aggressive  act.  For  this  purpose  they  select- 
ed Ma }  Day,  the  most  solemn  occasion  for  our 
people  and  for  the  working  people  of  all 
count:ie8." 

In  his  May  9  remarks  at  the  Czechoslovak 
Emba-ssy,  Khrushchev  returned  to  the  April  9 
episode.  "Even  now,"  he  said,  "this  flight  Is 
denle<l  In  the  United  States  In  this  case 
the  tring  Is:  If  the  thief  Is  not  caught,  he  Is 
no  thief.  But  this  time  we  caught  the  thief 
and  now  the  whole  world  knows  about  It. 

"The  reconnaissance  plane  should  have 
been  wrought  down  on  April  9,  too  But  our 
military,  to  put  It  mildly,  let  a  chance  slip 


by.  And  we,  as  one  says,  took  them  to  task 
for  It.  On  May  1  the  reconnaissance  plane 
was  shot  down.  The  military  splendidly 
coped  with  tbe  task  when  the  opponent  grew 
txjld." 

[From  the  New  York   Herald   Tribune,  May 

23,  1960] 

Stivcnson    Is    Seen    Involved    in    'Strange 

Circumstances  " 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  May  22. — Does  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev want  to  see  Adlai  Stevenson  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  November 
so  that  he  can  negotiate  a  deal  at  the  next 
sununit  conference? 

Does  Mr  Khrushchev  hope  that  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, if  not  nominated,  will  be  consid- 
ered for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  in  a 
Democratic  administration,  as  Senator  Ken- 
nedy hinted  the  other  day? 

Why  was  Mr  Stevenson,  In  an  interview 
published  in  Paris  a  week  ago  Sunday 
quoted  as  favoring  an  Allied  retreat  on  the 
Berlin  problem? 

■Why  did  Mr  Stevenson  last  Thursday 
night  tell  a  i>olltical  dinner  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago that  the  sidmlnistration  has  "helped 
make  successful  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians— negotiations  that  are  vital  to  our 
survival — impossible  so  long  as  they  are  In 
power?" 

A    strange    SBQtTENCE 

These  questions  are  prompted  by  a  strange 
sequence  of  circumstances.  Thus  on  March 
9  last  the  New  York  Times  printed  a  United 
Press  International  dispatch  from  Moscow 
yrhlch  read: 

"Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  ha^  his  own 
opinions  about  the  U.S.  Democratic  Party's 
presidential  possibilities,  he  revealed  to- 
night. He  put  Adlai  Stevenson  at  the  top  of 
his  list  In  comments  to  Mayor  George  Chris- 
topher of  San  Francisco  at  a  dinner.  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  rating  of  the  Democrats: 

"Mr.  Stevenson;  the  best  among  U.S.  poli- 
ticians. 

"Senator  John  F.  Kenndjt.  of  Massachu- 
setts: able,  but  some  reservations  about  his 
youthfulness. 

"Senator  Stuart  Stminoton,  of  Missouri: 
he's  a  good  man." 

No  other  Presidential  aspirants  were  men- 
tioned, not  even  Senator  Humphrey,  who 
had  once  participated  in  a  marthon  confer- 
ence of  several  hotirs  with  the  Soviet  Pre- 
mier. Mr,  Stevenson  also  conferred  at 
length  with  Mr  Khrushchev  In  Moscow  and 
wrote  articles  about  him,  but  they  did  not 
oantaln  any  of  the  sting  that  the  Minnesota 
Senator  Included  In  his  published  remarks. 

DIPLOMACT    rule   IGNORES 

Mr.  Stevenson,  therefore,  apparently  is 
the  favorite  of  Mr  Khrushchev,  who  has 
brushed  aside  the  old  rule  of  diplomacy 
that  a  foreign  government  must  not  inter- 
fere In  the  political  campaigns  of  another 
country.  The  Soviet  Premier  evidently 
thinks  Mr  Stevenson,  as  the  titular  head 
of  the  Democratic  Party,   speaks  for  It. 

But  James  A  Parley,  former  Postmaster 
General  In  the  cabinet  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
has  Just  Issued  a  statement  urging  the 
Democratic  Party  to  repudiate  Mr.  Steven- 
son's speech  of  last  Thursday  night.  Mr. 
Parley  said  In  part: 

"The  unwarranted  attack  of  Mr.  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  on  the  President's  conduct  of 
the  summit  negotiations,  in  my  opinion,  In 
no  way  represents  the  thinking  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  •  •  •  In  his  few  remaining 
weeks  as  titular  spokesman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  Indicated  every  reason  why 
the  Democratic  Party  In  convention  should 
select  a  spokesman  who  speaks  for  It  In  fact. 
I   can   think   of   no   more   effective   way   of 


doing  BO  than  by  a  unanimous  resolution  of 
condemnation  and  repudiation  of  his  absurd 
speech  In  Chicago  as  representing  the  views 
of  the  Democratic  Party   " 

His    TALK    OF    retreat 

The  strangest  episode  of  all,  however,  Is 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Stevenson  which 
SC'Viet  Premier  Khrushchev  read  in  "Paris- 
Press  L'lntransigeant"  Just  after  his  recent 
arrival  In  Paris.  That  Interview  was  written 
by  Robert  Boulay  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son's home  at  Llbertyvllle,  111.,  where  he 
said  he  spent  an  afternoon,  together  with 
other  guests  The  article,  with  a  streamer 
headline  across  the  page,  said  that  Adlai 
Stevenson  had  proposed  virtually  a  retreat 
from  Berlin  and  American  troop  withdrawal 
from  Europe.  The  published  interview  was 
a  shock  to  Americans  abroad,  coming  as  it 
did  Just  a  few  days  before  the  summit 
conference  was  to  open.  Evidently  Mr. 
Khrushchev  read  it  carefully,  because  in  his 
own  speech  at  East  Berlin  last  Friday  he 
pftraphra&ed  one  of  the  points  in  the  Inter- 
view to  charge  that  Chancellor  Adenauer  had 
succeeded  "in  worming  his  way  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States." 
Mr  Boulay,  In  his  Interview,  quotes  Mr. 
Stevenson  as  having  said : 

"For  10  years  there  has  not  really  been 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  American  foreign 
policy  During  that  j)erlod  the  real  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  has  been  German 
Chancellor  Adenauer" 

ON  reducing  troops 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  interview,  Mr. 
St-?venson  Is  quoted  as  favoring  American 
concessions,  such  as  a  substantial  decrease 
in  aUled  troops  in  West  Berlin.  He  Is  re- 
ported to  have  declared  also  that  he  could 
foresee  In  the  future  the  pulling  of  Ameri- 
can forcef*  put  of  Exirope.  When  asked 
whether  there  woxild  be  a  change  In  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  after  the  November  elec- 
tions, Mr.  Stevenson  Is  quoted  as  having 
said:  "There  will  be  Important  changes  In 
American  foreign  policy." 

Mr.  Stevenson  last  Tuesday  denied  ever 
having  given  any  interview  at  all  to  any 
Paris  newspaper  But  he  Issued  a  statement 
to  the  Chicago  Dally  News  the  next  day  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  talked  with  Robert 
Boulay  but  calling  the  published  Interview 
incorrect.  He  said  It  did  not  represent  his 
views  and  that  "the  most  charitable  expla- 
nation of  such  Irresponsibility,  presumption, 
and  dlscoxu-tesy  Is  that  his  English  was  poor 
and  my  French  no  better." 

In  Paris,  however,  Americans  who  know 
Mr.  Boulay  say  he  writes  and  talks  English 
very  well  and  Is  a  reliable  reporter.  Just 
what  did  Mr.  Stevenson  really  say  to  Mr. 
Boulay?  Maybe  all  this  Is  something  for 
Democrats  In  Congress  to  Include  In  their 
Investigation  of  recent  events.  For  there  is 
no  doubt  that  an  appeasement  faction  exists 
today  Inside  the  Democratic  party,  and  cer- 
tainly Mr  Stevenson's  speech — Just  4  days 
before  the  all  important  debate  at  the  United 
Nations  Sectirity  Council — helped  to  wreck 
bipartisan  unity  in  this  country. 


[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian] 

Kennedy    Says    SorrER    U-2    Stance    Might 

Have  Saved  Summtt  Talks 

(By  Mervin  Shoemaker) 

If  Senator  John  F  Kennedy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  President  he  might  apologize 
to  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  for  the  U-2  spy 
incident,  but  the  Pope  wotild  keep  his  hands 
out  of  U.S.  governmental  affairs. 

The  Democratic  presidential  primary  can- 
didate made  these  points  Wednesday,  a  day 
of  appearances  spanning  St.  Helens  and 
Oregon  City  which  ended  with  a  campaign - 
climaxing  rally  at  Benson  Tech  High  School 
In  Portland. 
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In  Friday's  election  he  Is  matched  against 
Oregon  Senator  Watnb  L.  Moesx,  who  la 
campaigning  actively,  and  Senators  Stuart 
Symington,  ot  Missouri,  and  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  are  not  appearing  in  the 
StAte.  Senator  Httbckt  H.  Humphut,  ot 
Minnesota,  will  have  his  nazne  on  the  ballot, 
but  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  contest. 

It  was  at  St.  Helens  High  School,  follow- 
ing a  breakfast  meeting  for  which  he  arrived 
too  late,  that  Kknkot  spoke  foe  a  degree  of 
moiliflcatlon  of  Khrushchev  In  answering  a 
question  on  how  he  would  hare  reacted  to 
the  Soviet  Premier's  attack  in  Paris. 

possiBn.rTT  szxK 

"Khrushchev  laJd  down  two  conditions  to 
President  Elsenhower  for  going  on  with  the 
summit  meeting,"  s&ld  Kj^nkedy.  "One  was 
to  apologize.  I  think  that  might  have  been 
poasible  to  do.  The  other  was  to  put  on  trial 
and  punUh  those  responsible  for  the  U-S 
flight.  That  couldn't  be  done.  The  men  in- 
volved were  acting  under  orders." 

Later  Kxnneot  modified  the  word  "apolo- 
gize," and  s&id  the  President  might  "express 
regret." 

K£N>rKDT  told  several  audiences  during  the 
day  that  he  particularly  criUclsses  the  timing 
of  the  U-2  flight  such  a  short  while  before 
the  scheduled  suxnmlt  meeting,  "letting  the 
risk  of  war  hang  on  the  possibility  of  an 
engine  failure." 

Throughout  Wednesday — at  high  echool. 
supermarket,  and  industrial  plant — Ktnnkdt 
vised  a  defense  against  attacks  on  his 
CatiioUc  faith  that  apparently  was  developed 
after  his  mid- April  visit  to  Oregon. 

He  Is  telling  audiences  that  he  "rwore  an 
oath  to  God"  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
when  he  entered  Congress,  and  that  the 
President  takes  the  same  oath.  The  Con- 
stitution, he  points  out,  provides  for  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state. 

When  Kkknist  says  he  would  not  let  the 
Pope  interfere  with  his  duties  as  President, 
there  ts  more  betilnd  the  statement  than  an 
Irish  Catholic's  indepoidence.  The  Pope, 
It  follows  naturally,  woxild  be  asking  him 
to  violate  an  "oath  to  Gkxl." 

KxKirnjT  says  he  doesn't  think  the  Pope 
would  Interfere  with  him  as  president,  any 
more  tban  he  does  with  Charles  de  Oaolle 
In  Prance  and  Konrad  Adenauer  In  West 
Germany. 

Mnx  vxsrrxD 
The  candidate  toured  the  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  paper  mill  at  West  Linn,  and  a  sam- 
pling of  Democratic  workmen  opinion  here 
brought  nothing  of  comfort  to  Mobse, 
Stmikotoh,  and  Johnson. 

Of  15  men  In  a  lunchroom  which  Kek- 
NTDY  had  visited.  10  were  Democrats,  and 
7  of  them  held  up  a  hand  to  signify  he 
favors  Kenkkdt  for  the  nomination.  None 
responded  to  a  call  for  a  show  of  hands  by 
MoRSK  supporters. 

Random  Democrata  at  the  papermlH.  sep- 
arated by  a  sprinkling  of  Republicans — 
Leroy  Saulsbury,  41.  Milwaukee,  a  mill- 
worker,  and  Art  Goldade.  33.  West  Linn,  a 
pipefitter — were  moetly  for  Kennedy. 

One  man  askf-d :  "What's  wrong  with 
Morse?"     He  got  no  answer. 

There  is  a  small  chill  for  Republicans  In 
one  reacUon  to  these  quesUons.  which  came 
from   Richard  Buse,  33,   a  mUlwrlght. 

His  wife  likes  Kennedy  She  Is  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  Catholic.  But  Buse  likes  Ken- 
nedy, too.  He's  going  to  vote  for  him  If  he 
gets  the  nomination.  Buse  Is  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Republican. 

There  was  another  party  line-crossing  In- 
cident at  Gateway  Shopping  Center,  where 
a  long  queue  of  persons  followed  Kennedt 
from  shop  to  shop  In  the  rain. 

A  girl  in  a  barber  shop  was  a  Democrat. 
She's  for  Ketwtot. 

"Most  of  us  In  here  are  Republicans,"  said 
one  of  several  men  present,  "but  we're  go- 
ing to  vote  for  Kennxdt  In  the  fall." 


Kennedt  got  unusual  support  from  a  fel- 
low Democrat  In  another  Wednesday  Inci- 
dent, one  wblch  dramatized  the  widening 
Democritlc  rtirty  breach  occasioned  by  the 
election  campaign. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  East  Multnomah 
County  Democratic  Women's  Forum.  Morse, 
the  spe.aker.  vigorously  criticized  Kknnedt, 
and  KENNEirf  was  defended  by  State  Sena- 
tor  Mor.roe  Sweetland.  Milwaukee,  a  member 
of  Kennedy's  committee.  The  unusual  part 
Is  that  Sweettiand  Is  a  candidate  for  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  secretary  of  state,  and 
a  candidate  for  major  ofiQce  does  not  often 
expose  himself  to  the  enemies  of  any  other 
candidate. 

no  tax  cvt  seen 

In  tiie  question  p>erlod  at  Sandy  Union 
Hi^^h  S<:hoo!  Kemnedt  was  asked  if  he  would 
favor  Increasing  the  Income  tax  personal 
exemption  from  $600  to  WOO. 

"In  fk  dangerous  time,  and  we  stand  on 
the  raaor's  edge,"  he  answered,  "I  don't 
think  we  can  have  any  tax  reduction." 

In  his  Ben3<-ni  Tech  speech  Kennedy  criti- 
cized the  Republican  admlrilstratlon  for  Its 
"record  of  failure"  in  natural  resource  de- 
velopment. 

Near.y  1,800  persons  filled  the  Benson 
auditorium  ne:irly  to  capacity  to  hear  Kxir- 
NKCT.  who  bore  down  hard  on  significance 
of  the  Oregon  primary,  again  contending 
that  Oeinocmts  should  not  "waste  their 
vote  "  c>n  a  oandidate  not  seriously  in  the 
running  for  President — meaning  MoasK. 

Kent/edt  was  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive EnrrH  Gseen,  Portland. 


Translation   or   AR-ncLE  by   Special  Corre- 
spoKDENT  Robert  BotTi.AY 

I  pas.sed  an  afternoon  with  Adlal  Stevenson 
at  his  f.irm  at  Llbertyvllle,  80  kilometers  from 
Chicago.  This  Is  the  man  who  could  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  already  failed  twice 
against  Elsenhower,  he  still  has  a  chance. 
Until  now,  Stevenson  has  repeated  that  he 
was  not  a  candidate.  But  when  Interrogated 
on  what  he  would  do  If  drafted,  he  replied 
that  he  was  not  a  deserter.  And  having 
spent  4  hours  with  Stevenson  and  several  of 
his  friends  I  have  the  definite  impression 
that  th-*  lawyer-farmer  of  LlbertjrvlUe  has 
not  abandonad  hope  of  succeeding  Elsen- 
hower. In  any  case  he  Is  certainly  aiming 
at  becoming  Secretary  of  State  If  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  other  than  himself  were 
elected  next  year. 

It  was  the  Saturday  of  Easter.  Stevenson 
had  Just  returned  from  a  study  trip  of  South 
America  Tanned,  a  little  over'w-elght,  smil- 
ing, he  nevertheless  appeared  to  me  rather 
nervous.  He  had  Just  finished  lunch  in 
the  company  of  his  two  sons  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, his  grandchildren  and  the  British 
economist,  Barbara  Ward.  Stevenson  moved 
from  on«-  to  tHe  other,  offering  candles,  mov- 
ing the  same  book  around  three  times,  and 
stralght«-nlng  out  the  coffee  table 

Everyrne  tlien  left  for  a  tour  of  the  prop- 
erty. Snevenson  lent  boots  to  his  visitors 
and  hlitself  ensuring  that  everything  was 
properly  takes  care  of  For  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  ^showed  us  his  fields,  his  sheep  his 
horses,  and  the  river  which  was  slowly  drain- 
ing off  his  flooded  fields.  In  his  corduroy 
suit.  barehea4ed,  a  scarf  around  his  neck, 
he  was  the  typical  .American  gentleman 
farmer. 

We  returned  to  the  hou.se  at  5  o'clock. 
Adlal  Stevenson  helped  his  grandchildren 
look  for  Easter  e^gs  and  gifts  which  he  had 
hidden  himself.  He  was  more  relaxed  Tea 
was  served.  Stevenson  then  Invited  me  to 
follow  him  into  his  office  and  I  never  would 
have  believed  that  he  was  about  to  speak 
to  me  as  he  did. 

Question.  'What,  according  to  you,  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Is  the  most  Important  question 
In  the  p-jlltlcal  world  todajt^ 


Answer.  The  suspension  of  atomic  tests — 
this  Is  a  prime  question. 

Question.  Can  It  be  achieved? 

Answer.  It  must  be  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment through  mutual  concessions. 

Question  I  take  It  that  you  refer  to  agree- 
ment  with   precise  control — inspection? 

Up  till  now  the  Russians  have  not  accepted 
the  minimum  Inspection  formula  proposed 
to  them  by  the  Western  Powers. 

Answer.  Naturally,  an  agreement  with  In- 
spection •  •  •  but  I  repeat  to  you  that  an 
agreement  must  be  possible.  This  problem 
of  atomic  tests  must  be  considered  as  abso- 
lute priority.  With  mutual  concessions  •   •   •. 

Question.  Does  this  problem  appear  to  you 
of  such  Importance  as  to  Justify  concessions 
on  other  matters? 

.Answer.  Yes  certainly. 

Question  Does  this  mean  that  the  West- 
ern Powers  should  make  concessions  on  the 
German  problem? 

Answer    'yes  certainly. 

Q'lestlon    On  Berlin? 

.Answer    'Yes 

I  was  surprised  and  persisted — 

Question  Do  you  establish  a  connection 
t>etween  atomic  agreement  and  Germany  and 
more  particularly  Berlin? 

Answer  There  is  no  connection  But  an 
atomic  agreement  Is  t)aslc  and  Justifies  con- 
cessions on  other  matters.  Since  you  men- 
tion Berlin  Incidentally,  the  present  situa- 
tion cannot  be  maintained 

WHY    11.000 

Question.  But  the  Western  Powers  are  not 
the  petitioners  in  Berlin.  It  is  the  Russians 
who  seem  to  wish  to  force  the  Western 
Powers  to  leave  Berlin? 

Answer.  Mr.  Boulay,  the  present  situation 
In  Berlin  cannot  be  maintained.  Strategi- 
cally, the  presence  of  11,000  American  soldiers 
Is  meaningless   *   *   *. 

Question.  Must  I  understand  that  you  are 
prepared  t<3  accept  a  reduction  of  American 
forces  In  Berlin? 

Answer.  Yes  •  •  •  One  could  have  for 
Instance  7,000. 

Question.  Why  7,000  rather  than  11.500? 
Would  you  accept  5,000,  or  S.OOO,  or  none 
at  all? 

Answer    Yes,  but  not  now,  latex. 

(I  once  again  expressed  surprise,  and 
asked  Mr.  Stevenson  to  explain  himself  more 
fully  ) 

Question.  Do  you  believe  It  ts  possible  to 
take  the  political  and  moral  risk  of  such  a 
decision? 

Answer.  Mr.  Boulay.  do  not  be  surprised. 
AH  I  am  telling  you,  I  have  already  said  and 
written  several  times. 

(This  explanation  surprised  me  for  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  Mr  Stevenson  has 
never  gone  so  far  or  been  so  precise  In  the 
direction  of  seeking  an  East-West  agree- 
ment.) 

I   WAS   AT  berun 

Question.  Do  you  appreciate  what  would 
be  the  reaction  of  the  Berllners  and  of  the 
Europeans,  of  the  Germans,  of  the  French, 
and  perhaps  even  the  English  and  others, 
and  even  the  Americans?  Do  you  think 
that 

(My  host  Interrupted. ) 

Answer.  Mr.  Boulay,  I  have  been  In  Berlin 
several  times;   I  know  the  situation. 

(I  permitted  myself  the  following  an.swer) : 

"Mr.  Stevenson,  I  have  also  been  In  Berlin. 
Less  often  than  you  perhaps,  but  perhaps 
for  a  longer  period.    I  remained  for  5  weeks. 

1  ."^aw  Berlin,  even  both  Berlins;  I  have  seen 
and  listened  to  the  Berllners  I  have  seen 
and  listened  to  the  refugees  •  •  •  the  ref- 
ugees whose  number  I  believe  has  not  di- 
minished, on  the  contrary  during  recent 
weeka      Do  you   really   think  one  can   leave 

2  million  West  Berllners  'alone'  "? 

Answer  I  believe  that  one  must  first  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement  which  will  guarantee 
free  access  between  West  Berlin  and  the 
Federal  Republic. 


RUSSIAN    CT7ARAHTEES 


Question    But  how? 

Answer.  An  agreement  must  be  reached 
with  RuE^ilan  guarantees. 

Questlcn  The  ei^rlence  of  the  last  10 
years  does  not  encouJ-age  any  optimism  on 
what  you   refer  to  as    "Russian  guarantees  "" 

Answer  That  Is  true,  but  a  change  Is 
possible  1  1  the  future.  The  agreement  must 
be  sought  and  a  s<ilutlon  may  be  found. 

(Mr  Stevenson  then  spoke  to  me  of  the 
necessity  and  of  the  possibility  of  reducing 
Soviet  pr'jssure  on  Eastern  Europe,  particu- 
larly by  a  withdrawal,  more  or  less  substan- 
tial, of  Moscow's  military  forces  He  cited 
partlculaily  as  a  happy  precedent  the  Aias- 
trlan  Peace  Treaty.  I  pointed  out  that  If 
It  Is  true  that  the  Russians  withdrew  mili- 
tarily fri>m  Austria,  as  did  tJie  Western 
Powers,  they  did  so  from  a  country  where 
the  political  power  was  not  held  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  problem  for  the  Soviets  Is  not 
only  to  withdraw  such-and-such  military 
force  froTi  such-and-such  country,  but  to 
envisage  the  strategic  consequences,  and 
above  all  the  political  consequences  of  even 
a  localized  withdrawal  The  Russians  must 
fear  the  c  onsequences  for  the  political  ix)wer 
of  the  C-OTimunlfits  In  any  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
try as  woll  as  the  example  which  would  be 
furnl8he<l    to   other   Iron   Curtain   countries. 

(Mr.  trtevenson  admitted  the  great  diffi- 
culties. 1  ut  maintained  a  relative  optimism. 
He  Insisted  In  telling  me  that  he  believed  a 
sort  o*  political  decompression  might  be 
possible  In  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain 

GI,    CO    HOME 

Que*tl  )n.  Do  you  believe,  therefore,  that 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  on  European 
dlsarmarient? 

Answe".  I  believe  that  the  Rapackl '  plan 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Question.  Your  answer  surprises  me.  Up 
to  the  present  the  Western  Powers,  and  espe- 
cially the  Americans,  have  always  opposed 
the  Rapfckl  plan  which  Is  considered  by  the 
Atlantic  Powers  as  the  beginning  of  the 
neutralization  of  Europe.  This  policy  could 
be  sumciarlzed  by  the  formula  "GI  Go 
Home  '■  Do  you  really  envisage  the  with- 
drawal oi  American  forces  from  Europe? 

Answer.  Yes,  In  the  future 

Question.  You  have  Just  made.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, a  v?ry  Important  answer  Does  this 
mean  thtt  E^lrope  would  have  to  provide  for 
its  own  c  ef enses  alone'' 

Answer  I  believe  that  the  Europeans — 
Germans,  French,  English,  etc. — must  be  In 
a  posltlor   to  defend  themselves  In  Europe. 

Questlcn.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  the 
Americans  should  put  atomic  weapons  at  the 
disposal  of  European  forces'' 

Answer    This  could  be  discussed 

(Durlni;  the  rest  of  the  conversation  Mr. 
Stevensor  gave  me  no  further  definition  on 
this  point  He  nevertheless  reminded  me 
that  In  tie  past,  he  had  said  and  repeated, 
especially  to  General  de  Gaulle,  that  In  his 
opinion,  European  forces  should  concern 
themselv<s  only  with  conventional  weapons, 
the  Americans  being  alone  to  have  at  their 
disposal  atomic  weapons  ) 

ADEN/.UER — U.S.     secretary     OF     STATE 

Question.  Will  there  be  a  change  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  after  the  election? 

Answer  There  will  be  Important  changes 
lii  American  foreign  policy. 

(I  persLited  ) 

Question.  Mr.  Stevenson,  you  told  me  there 
win  be  Important  changes  after  the  elec- 
tions.    Would     you     repeat    this?     Do    you 


I 


'The  Polish  plan  referred  to  as  "'Rapackl  " 
from  the  name  of  Its  author  provides  prin- 
cipally fcr  a  partial  Buropean  disarmament 
dealing  with  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  nuclea-  weajxjns. 


think  there  will  be  changes  regardless  of  the 
results  of  the  elections? 

(Mr  Stevenson  slams  the  table  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  to  confirm.) 

Answer.  Definitely  yes;  there  will  be  major 
changes  whatever  the  results  of  the  election. 

(Mr.  Stevenson  goes  on,  while  severely 
criticizing  the  decisions  of  Poster  Dulles  and 
those  decisions  which  followed,  and  this  Is 
his  categorical  conclusion.) 

For  10  years  there  has  not  really  been  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  American  foreign 
policy  During  this  period  the  real  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  has  been  German 
Chancellor  Adenauer. 

DANGEROUS    WORDS 

( I  prepared  to  leave  ) 

Goodby,  Mr  Stevenson.  Thank  you  for 
your  hospitality.  I  may  see  you  at  the  sum- 
mit conference.  Not  the  next  but  perhaps 
the  following 

Mr.  Stevenson,  while  appearing  very  satis- 
fied with  my  polite  reference,  answered  me 
"Oh  no."  But  I  sensed  In  his  voice  that  he 
had  not  lost  hope  of  some  participating  In 
the  discussions  between  the  Big  Pour  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least  as 
successor  to  Mr  Herter,  or,  more  exactly. 
Chancellor  Adenauer 

But  on  the  basis  of  what  he  said  to  me,  how 
could  he  find  enough  votes  to  be  elected  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  If  he  holds  to 
these  statements?  If  a  Democrat  other  than 
he  were  elected,  cou.d  he  really  choose 
Stevenson  as  Secretary  of  State  if  Stevenson 
holds  himself  strictly  to  his  statemenu  of 
this  Saturday  of  Easter? 


Farley  Condemns  Stevenson  Stand — As- 
sails Speech  on  Summit — Says  His 
Nomination   Would   Be  Disastrous 

(By   Douglas   Dales) 

James  A.  Farley  assailed  Adlal  E  Steven- 
son yesterday  for  his  criticism  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  over  the  collapse  of 
the  summit  conference. 

He  warned  the  Democratic  Party  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Stevenson  for  the 
Presidency  would  be  disastrous 

The  former  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man, In  a  caustic  statement,  charged  that 
the  party's  standard  bearer  In  1952  and 
1956  was  using  the  failure  of  the  summit 
meeting  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  a  third 
nomination  for  himself. 

The  basis  of  his  attack  was  Mr.  Steven- 
son's speech  Thursday  at  a  party  gathering 
In  Chicago  In  which  he  declared  that  It 
was  the  obligation  of  the  E>emocrat6.  as  the 
opposition  party,  to  expose  and  criticize  any 
carelessness  and  mistakes  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

As  Mr.  Farley  directed  his  fire  at  the  par- 
ty's titular  head,  the  Stevenson-for-Presl- 
dent  Committee  of  New  York  Increased  Its 
activities  with  an  advertising  campaign  to 
obtain  support  for  Mr.  Stevenson  Scores  of 
volunteers  were  out  In  the  city  and  suburbs, 
gathering  signatures  to  petitions  urging  Mr. 
Stevenson's  nomination. 

Mr.  Farley  said  he  was  Impelled,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  honesty  and  In  furtherance  of  national 
unity,  to  reject  Mr.  Stevenson's  thesis  that 
the  administration  had  furnished  Premier 
Khrushchev  with  the  "sledge  hammer  and 
crowbar"   to   wreck   the  summit   conference. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "It  occurs  to 
me  that  Mr.  Stevenson  Is  attempting  to  use 
the  Incident  to  "sledge  hammer  and  crowbar" 
another  disastrous  nomination  for  himself 
as  the  Apostle  of  Appeasement  out  of  the 
Democratic  Party" 

Meanwhile,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee criticized  the  Chicago  speech  as  "reck- 
less" and  declared  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
falling  "like  a  ton  of  bricks  tor  the  Khru- 
shchev line." 

The  statement  by  Mr  Farley,  who  often 
voices  the  Tlews  of  the  conservative  wing  of 


the  Democratic  Party  In  the  State,  foreshad- 
owed the  possibility  of  a  major  division  In 
the  party  on  the  question  of  foreign  policy 
as  a  campaign  Issue. 

Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  endorsed  Mr 
Stevenson's  speech  at  a  news  conference 
here  Friday.  And  a  substantial  group  of 
DemC'Crats  In  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
have  framed  a  series  of  questions  for  the 
Republicans  on  the  U-2  plane  Incident  and 
other  developments  on  the  eve  of  the  Paris 
summit  meeting. 

UNWARRANTED    ATTACK 

Mr  Farley,  terming  Mr.  Stevenson's  speech 
an  "unwarranted  attack"  on  the  President's 
conduct  of  the  summit  negotiations,  said 
Mr  Stevenson  did  not  represent  the  thinking 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr  Farley  said  that  for  Mr.  Stevenson  to 
say  that  the  President  had  provided  the  tools 
to  wreck  the  conference  "Indicates  to  me 
that  Mr  St-evenson  continues  to  be  as  mis- 
Informed  on  the  facts  as  he  is  infatuated 
with  his  own  writing  style." 

"It  is  my  experience,"  the  former  party 
leader  said,  "that  adroit  phrasemaking  does 
not  necessarily  Indicate  sound  policymaking, 
a  view  which  I  find  fortified  by  the  rejection 
of  Mr  Stevenson  on  two  occasions  by  the 
American  electorate." 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  particularly  out  of  his 
field,  Mr  Parley  said.  In  criticizing  the  Pres- 
ident's calling  of  a  military  alert  on  the  eve 
of  the  Paris  meeting.  Recalling  that  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  had  occurred  Imme- 
diately after  negotiations  with  the  Japanese 
mission  had  broken  off  In  Washington,  he 
said: 

""I  feel  that  the  most  felicitous  use  of  the 
language,  even  Mr  Stevenson's,  would  be 
totally  inadequate  to  explain  away  the  enor- 
mity of  a  magnified  Pearl  Harbor,  In  the 
event  of  a  surprise  Soviet  attack.  If  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  suggesting  that  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  should  refer  all  measures 
of  defense  to  Mr  Stevenson  before  Issuing 
orders  to  adequately  protect  the  countrj-,  the 
Idea  is  both  Impractical  and  unconstitu- 
tional." 

china  suggestion  noted 

Mr  Farley's  reference  to  Mr.  Stevenson  as 
an  "apoetle  of  appeasement"  was  based  In 
part  on  the  suggestion  last  Septeiriber  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  United  States  should 
cease  leading  the  "antl-admlsslon"  lobby 
against  Communist  China  at  the  United 
Nations. 

"It  is  part  of  Mr  Stevenson"s  appealing. 
If  adolescent,  naivete  in  international  af- 
fairs, "  the  statement  continued,  "that  It  ap- 
pears not  to  occur  to  him  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  by  the  United  Nations 
would  establish  another  Red  spy  nest  In  New 
York  City  under  full  diplomatic  protection."" 

Mr,  Farley  said  that  during  his  recent 
travels  In  the  Far  Eaft.  heads  of  government 
had  insisted  to  him  that  the  slightest  waver- 
ing In  the  country's  policy  of  nonrecognl- 
tlon  of  Communist  China  "would  result  In 
a  worldwide  diplomatic  disaster  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  not  second  to  an  igno- 
minious  surrender  of  Berlin" 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  given  the  National 
Convention  every  reason  to  select  a  spokes- 
man 'Who  speaks  for  it  In  fact,"  Mr.  Far- 
ley said,  continuing: 

'I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  way  of 
doing  so  than  by  a  unanimous  resolution  of 
condemnation  and  repudiation  of  his  abstird 
speech  in  Chicago  as  representing  the  views 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  As  a  former  Na- 
tional Chairman  and  as  one  who  has  been 
proud  to  be  a  Democrat  for  over  50  years. 
I  shall  call  upxin  all  Democrats  to  keep  the 
symbol  of  our  party  the  Democratic  mule 
and    not   Mr.    Stevenson's   umbrella.'" 

Mr  Stevenson,  who  left  Chicago  for  New 
York  late  yesterday  afternoon  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 
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[Trom  the  Waahls^ton  9tar.  May  31.  1960] 

Would  Aouli  Hatx  Bajtwed  thi  17-2? 

(By  Ooixld  Lincoln) 

Adial  Stcvenaon'g  bia»t  at  President  BUen- 
hower  axul  the  adminLstratioa's  handling  oX 
tbe  U-2  Intelligence  flights  over  Russia 
raises  aooxe  Interesting  questions — while  at 
the  same  time  thrusting  an  Issue  Into  the 
pKxlltlcal  campaign,  with  Mr.  Stevenson  as  Its 
QxBt  and  perhaps  principal  spokesman. 

Among  the  questions  raised  by  the  titular 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  who  has  been 
called  a  willing  candidate  for  a  third  preal- 
dentUl  nomlnaUoc — If  he  can  be  dratted — 
is  the  following:  Wouid  Ur.  Stevenson,  had 
ha  be«n  President  diirlng  the  last  4  years, 
have  banned  U-2  Intelligence  flights  over 
Russian  territory^  These  flights  have  been 
called  by  men  intimately  connected  vlth  the 
security  ctf  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  not  only  easentul  but  of  great  value. 

Second:  Is  Mr.  Stevenson  in  any  way  deny- 
tnc  ttukt  we  stiould  seek  information  reipard- 
tnff  the  intentions  and  Use  strenctJi  of  a 
potential  enemy — particularly  durlnf  a  pe* 
rtod  of  oonecant  sabre  rattUnf  and  threate 
or  deatnieUoD  ot  tbt  United  State*  by  Sorlei 
Premier  Kbnutocher  and  other  leading  Bu*' 
slan  Coountuists? 

ThU  Is  a  subject  which  Mr.  Stevenson  baa 
not  thoroughly  diaeussed  In  his  oommente  so 
far.  But  it  is  one  that,  sboukl  be  be  noml- 
naxed  by  the  £>emoeratlc  Party,  be  will  be 
asked  many  Umes,  and  will  have  to  answer. 
It  is  obvious  he  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  In  his  recent  widely  publi- 
cized press  conference  In  Paris,  when  he  tor- 
pedoed the  summit  conference,  said  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  that  he  had  known  for 
some  time  o<  the  U-a  flights  over  Russia; 
that  he  knew  all  about  them  at  the  time  he 
visited  the  United  States  and  President 
BlsenhowCT  at  Camp  David.  IX  he  did.  his 
restraint — he  did  not  mention  these  flights 
to  President  Klaenhower  in  their  intimate 
conversations — was  In  remarkable  contrast 
to  his  outbursts  in  Moscow  on  May  Day  and 
In  Paris. 

RESPONSIBILrrY    OF    PRESIDENT 

Had  Mr  Stevenson  been  Presldert  he 
would  have  been  told  by  the  country's  de- 
fenders In  all  probability  that  It  was  of  vital 
Importance  to  rise  above  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  Obtain  as  much  information  as  possible 
regarding  Russia's  military  strength  and  her 
Intentions  so  that  this  country  could  be 
alerted  before  a  surprise  attack.  Presumably 
Mr  Stevenson  would  have  agreed  to  this 
form  of  espionage.  He  would  have  kno-wn, 
as  did  President  Eisenhower,  the  need  for 
our  security  in  the  face  of  the  constant 
threat  of  Soviet  attack  He  would  have 
known,  too,  of  the  wldeflung  espionage  car- 
ried on — and  with  much  success — by  the 
Soviet,  both  In  this  country  and  In  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  under- 
taken to  thrust  this  whole  subject  of  intelli- 
gence work  for  national  security  into  the 
political  campaign  Another  question  rises: 
Have  Mr  Stevenson's  charges  agalnft  the 
President  and  his  handling  of  the  use  of 
these  intelligence  fllghu  tended  to  create  a 
picture  in  Russian  minds  and  in  the  minds  of 
our  allies  of  a  divided  America'  The  titular 
leader  of  the  Dem  K-ratic  Party  was  careful 
In  his  Chicago  .speech  to  denounce  the  de- 
mfinds  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  an  apology 
from  President  Eisenhower  t>ecauae  of  the 
U-2  flights  and  for  the  punishment  of  those 
responsible  for  launching  them.  He  was 
careful  to  say  that  this  is  no  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  be  divided  But  what  he  said,  taken 
as  a  whole,  may  well  be  Interpreted  as  show- 
ing a  serious  division  among  the  people  of 
America  It  may  be  interpreted  as  a  back- 
handed ap>ology. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  to  have  In- 
dicated  that    the   country    most  get    rtd   of 


the  Republicans  and  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  all 

his  works  \i  the  United  States  Is  to  be  able 
In  th€!  futxtfe  to  negotiate  with  Soviet  Russia 
and  ttie  Communist  world.  This,  In  a  meas- 
ure, is  exactly  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  de- 
clared in  Paris.  If  Mr  Stevenson  Intended 
to  exliiblt  himself  as  a  better  negotiator  for 
a  peaceful  world,  he  has  not  given  an  im- 
pression that  he  would  be  a  stronger  one 

SPEECH    POUnCAL 

Mr.  Stevanaon  la  Chicago  was  addressing  a 
Democratic  political  rally,  a  Cook  County 
fund  raising  dinner.  His  speech  was  a  po- 
litical speech  and  so  Intended.  The  issue  of 
the  U-2  fllghu,  their  handling,  and  all  other 
implications,  so  far  as  Mr  Stevenson  Is  con- 
cerned, are  flrmly  in  the  campaign  It  may 
be  that  other  Democratic  leaders  will  follow  a 
similar  course.  The  question  naturally 
artsea:  Will  thU  issue  gain  votes  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  Prestder.t—  whether  Mr 
Svevensoo,  Senator  Kcmmkot  or  aiu'iiier'' 
Will  Mr  Stevenson  picture  the  President  as 
a  wrecker  M  the  Parw  Summit  Conference— 
or  won't  ti«7  It  would  be  a  dimcult  task  to 
put  thai  across  in  the  minds  of  Americans, 
In  new  of  Mr  Khrusbcbev's  exhibition  at 
Parle.  In  bis  Chicago  speech.  Mr  Mtevenson 
called  Mr.  Khrushchev  the  wrecker  of  the 
eonferetice.  But  be  said  Mr  Elsenhower  biid 
placed  the  crowtMir  in  Mr  Khrunhchev  s 
bands  by  ineptness.  by  coatrsdlctory  state- 
menu  emanating  from  thu  Oovernment. 
This  raises  the  question:  Would  Mr  Steven- 
son, as  President,  have  denied  the  whole 
business  of  the  U-2  flights,  have  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  for  them? 

The  .American  people  have  learned  over  the 
years  that  President  Elsenhower  is  devoted 
to  peace  and  the  pre.<5ervRtion  of  a  peaceful 
world.  He,  however,  has  never  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  peace  at  any  price.  He  has  Insisted 
that  the  country  be  prepared  and  strong  and 
Informed  Ln  order  to  forestall  or  prevent 
Communist  attack  Now  he  Is  charged  by 
Mr  Khrushchev  with  seeking  war,  with  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  a  successful  summit  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Stevenson  would  not  have  the 
American  people  believe  any  such  thing.  His 
contention  is  that  the  President  has  been 
stupid — more  stupid  than  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident would  have  been.  That,  however.  Is 
still  to  be  proved. 


Rrssi-ANs    Want    To    Heae    Peace    Messacs 
FaoM  Ike 

(KoiTOES  Note —Probably  no  living  Amer- 
ican has  Icnown  Russia  and  the  Russians 
over  as  many  years  as  .Averell  Harrlman.  for- 
mer New  York  Governor  and  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  from  1943  to  1946.  He  re- 
turned .'several  months  r.eo  from  a  6-week 
tour  of  the  country  during  which  he  had  a 
long  series  of  conversanons  with  Niklta 
Khrushchev  and  leading  government  offi- 
cials » 

(By  Averell  Harrlman) 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  summit  con- 
ference hangs  largely  on  the  decisions  of 
one  man— Nikita  Khrushchev  But  even 
Khrushchev,  powerful  as  he  Is.  cannot  pre- 
vent President  Elsenhower's  visit  to  the  So- 
viet Union  from  being  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess, and   of  lasting  benefit  to  our  country. 

To  the  Russian  pec  pie,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Is  not  just  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  the  supreme  commander  of 
the  allied  forces  who  with  the  Soviet  armies 
fought  to  victory  over  the  ruthless  Nazi 
Invaders  During  the  war  his  reputation 
was  built  up  by  the  Soviet  Oovernment. 
through  the  press  and  other  ways,  as  a  great 
ally  and  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  July 
1»45,  Stalin  Invited  him  to  visit  Moscow,  and 
he  was  given  a  hero's  welcome. 

He  stayed  wltb  me  at  the  Embassy,  and  I 
vividly  recall  his  reception  by  the  people, 
particularly  at  the  Dynamo  football  game 
The  80,000  spectators  who  Jammed  the  stands 
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raised  the  sky  with  their  applause  when  he 
and  Marshal  Zhukov  stood  up  to  take  a 
bow,  with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
shoulders. 

Then  we  were  Invited  to  review  the  youth 
parade  in  Red  Square.  The  participants, 
100,000  strong,  from  all  over  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, saw  him  standing  with  Stalin  and  Zhu- 
kov on  top  of  Lenin's  tomb. 

Last  year,  when  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union, 
wherever  I  went — Moscow,  or  central  Asia, 
or  the  wilds  of  Slberia^people  talked  to  me 
about  j>eace,  expressed  their  fear  of  war, 
and  asked  why  we  planned  to  attack  them. 

It  Is  hard  for  us  Americans  to  believe  that 
the  Russian  people  think  the  threat  of  war 
comes  from  us.  But  the  propairanda  has 
t)een  constantly  dinned  Into  them  that  our 
Government  l»  controlled  by  s  small  indun- 
trial  clique,  and  this  clique  wants  war  for 
r>roflt 

Whf  n  President  El'enhTwer  given  hl«  mew- 
sage  of  peace  snd  frlendihlp  It  will  r«»srh 
the  hM»ri4  of  t*-nii  of  mlllionn  of  RiuMian* 

Pea/e  with  th*  Unl'ed  m«t«-s  ts  the  men- 
sage  the  Russian  p>eopIe  want  tr>  hear  and 
President  Bsenhower  is  the  one  ilring  man 
wtio  ran  give  it  convincingly 

DEfUAtATiow  or  CnmrivrticT  *in>  Huffowt  bt 
VfrMrmn  aovrxMOKS'  CowrntcwcT.  BEATTtx, 
Wa.'.h      May    18.    1900 

Repaired.  That  the  Governors  of  the  West- 
ern Conference  declare  their  strong  and 
wholehearted  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  his  dlgnlfled  and  un- 
yielding response  to  the  ignoble  and  out- 
rageous demands  of  Chairman  Khrushchev. 
We  expreos  our  hope  that  the  obwtacles 
placed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the  path  of 
discussion  of  grave  Internati  >nal  lss\ies  at 
the  summit  can  be  overcome  by  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world  In  furtherance  of  our  deep 
desire  to  build  a  w^rld  where  all  peoples  can 
live  in  freedom  and  justice,  peace  and  dig- 
nity; unmolested  and  unafraid. 

Gov.  Grant  .Sawyer,  of  Nevada;  Gov. 
William  P.  Quinn.  of  Hawaii:  Gov.  Al- 
bert D  Rosellini,  ot  Washington;  Gov. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon;  Gov. 
Edmund  O  Brown,  of  California;  Gov. 
George  Dewey  Clyde,  of  Utah;  Gov. 
John  Burroughs,  of  New  Mexico;  Gov. 
J  J.  Hlckey.  of  Wyoming;  Gov  WillUm 
A.  Egan,  of  Alaska;  Gov  J  Hugo  Aron- 
son,  of  Montana;  Gov  ^lobert  E. 
Smylle,  of  Idaho;  Gt)v.  Stephen  L.  R. 
McNlchols,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  with  interest  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  had  to  say 
about  a  speech  by  the  two-time  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  which  speech  was  given  in 
Cook  County,  I  believe,  last  Thursday. 
Evidently  the  minority  leader  think.s 
that  a  man  high  in  party  council.*;  ."should 
remain  quiet  when,  in  all  good  con- 
science, he  perhaps  feels  a  deepening 
disquiet. 

It  appears  to  me  that  so  far  as  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  concerned 
there  will  be  an  inquiry,  which  I  under- 
stand, from  reading  the  press  reports 
today,  has  the  tacit  support  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  One  of  our  distin- 
guished correspondents  grabbed  me- this 
morning  as  I  was  coming  into  the 
Capitol  and  began  to  ask  about  a  pos- 
sible Investigation.  I  think  I  qualified 
my  remark  by  saying,   'If  there  is  going 


to  be  an  Investigation."  that  probably 
the  Foreign  Relatioiis  Committee  might 
undertake  It. 

I  begin  to  have  some  doubts  about  the 
merit  of  in  investigation,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  such  a  sensitive  matter  as 
the  whol»  intelligence  system  of  this 
country  Once  that  door  is  opened.  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  closed  again. 
Then  whD  shall  say  what  will  be  the 
repercu.ssions? 

So  my  statement  was  a  qualified 
statemen' . 

Mr  M^iNSFIELD  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ators .statement,  and  of  course  I  believe 
it.  I  wa«  simply  referring  to  a  ticker 
tape  reixrt  which  indicated  cfiat  if  an 
Inquiry  were  to  be  held  the  Foreign  R«la- 
tioiis  Committee  was  the  place  to  hold  it. 
It  hapt>enA  that  after  every  interna- 
tional conference  of  any  fiigniftcanre  the 
Secretar)  of  State  and  oth#T  Inu-refiU-d 
Indlvlduabi  almost  always  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Poreis'n  Relations  and 
gives  the  committee  a  report.  Althoui^h 
my  knowlf•d^'e  com**ft  from  press  re{x>rt«, 
I  understand  from  that  source  that 
there  may  be  a  suggestion  tomorrow, 
when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions meets,  that  it  conduct  not  an  in- 
vestigation but  instead  an  inquiry,  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  many  inter- 
ested Senators  to  raLse  questions  which 
have  been  bothering  them. 

Speaking  about  questions,  I  dare  say 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  who  does  not  have 
at  least  one  question  which  he  would 
like  to  have  an-swered. 

If  the  inquiry  is  forthcoming.  I  wish 
to  express  the  hope,  as  I  have  previously 
e-xpressed  it,  that  it  will  be  an  inquiry 
based  upon  the  fact';,  that  it  will  not 
t)ecome  a  political  football  and  -Aill  not 
become  such  a  campaign  issue  that  the 
welfare  and  the  unity  of  the  country 
may  well  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

I  think  Mr.  Stevenson  had  the  right 
to  make  the  kind  of  speech  he  made. 
I  do  not  think  that  speech  is  going  to 
disrupt  national  unity.  I  would  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  we  still  live  in  a  free  country  and 
that  we  still  have  the  right  to  expre.ss  our 
opinions  as  W£.^^f'  fit.  As  a  responsible 
oflQcial  of  the  Democratic  Party  I  can 
find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Stevenson  for 
making  his  honest  views  known  in  a 
speech  in  Cook  County. 

The  minority  leader  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  a  story,  so  called,  came  out 
during  the  course  of  the  summit  con- 
ference, or  prior  thereto,  in  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  said  something  aboiit  the  fact 
that  he  hoped  the  nuclear  test  ban  nego- 
tiations would  continue.  Well,  I  hope 
they  will  continue,  also,  because  I  think 
what  happens  at  Geneva  in  regard  to 
the  ban  on  nuclear  testing  is  going  to 
have  a  great  effect  not  only  u]X)n  this 
country,  but  also  upon  mankind  as  a 
whole. 

The  minority  leader  said  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  advocated  a  reduction  in 
US  forces  in  Berlin  from  11,000  to 
7.000.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  picayunish, 
I  assure  the  Senator,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  forces  of  the  three 
Western  Allied  Powers  in  Berlin  are 
comprised  roughly  of    11,000  men,   and 


the  American  forces  comprise  something 
on  the  order  of  4,000  to  5,000  of  the 
total. 

The  third  thing  with  which  the  story 
seems  to  find  fault,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  is  the  fact  that  he  advocated 
consideration  of  the  Rapacki  plan,  by 
means  of  which  there  might  be  created  a 
neutralized  zone  in  middle  Europe. 
Others  of  us  have  advocated  that.  also. 
I  have  advocated  consideration  of  the 
Rapacki  plan,  the  Eden  plan,  and  the 
Gaitskill  plan,  with  the  proviso  that 
there  be  a  quid  pro  quo  in  letom  before 
anything  definite  is  done  along  these 
line.    I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

I  can  understand  the  opposition  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  what  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  said,  because,  frankly  speaking, 
I  think  the  Republican.s  look  upon  him 
as  a  possible  presidential  candidate. 
He  may  t)e  He  may  ncA  be  Thi.«s  is  one 
way  of  anticipating  something  in  ad- 
vance. 

However.  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
understand  why  Democrats  should  go 
out  of  their  way  to  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Stevenson  for  expressing  his  honest 
opinions.  Some  of  them,  in  elTect.  want 
to  "read  him  out"  of  the  party.  He  will 
not  be  "read  out"  of  the  party,  because 
he  has  made  many  contributions  to  our 
country  in  the  past,  and  I  anticipate 
he  will  make  many  more  in  the  future. 

Some  people  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Steven- 
son is  going  to  be  our  next  Secretary  of 
State."  He  may  well  be  I  have  heard 
the  names  of  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  and 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT  I  mentioned  in  that  respect, 
also.  That  is  a  matter  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  next  President,  if  he 
is  a  Democrat.  If  he  is  not  a  Democrat, 
we  may  rest  a.ssured  that  none  of  these 
three  will  be  appointed.  If  the  next 
President  is  a  Republican,  of  course  he 
will  have  to  make  his  own  decisions. 

The  reference  to  the  6  to  8  months, 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Khru-shchev  in  the 
hope  that  a  new  administration  will 
come  into  power,  carried  the  implica- 
tion by  the  distingui.shed  minority  leader 
that  if  the  new  F>iesident  happened  to  be 
a  Democrat,  and  mcst  specifically  if  he 
happened  to  be  Mr.  Stevenson,  things 
were  going  to  be  easier,  that  we  were 
going  to  be  "softer.  "  Well,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
"soft"  on  communism,  to  revive  an  old 
Republican  phra.se.  We  did  not  invite 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  America.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  never  invited  a  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  to  visit  him  in  the 
Kremlin. 

I  do  not  know  what  Senators  mean 
when  they  say  that,  because  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
6  or  8  months  would  be  time  enough  to 
hold  another  conference,  if  a  Democrat 
Is  to  go  to  such  a  conference  it  would  in- 
dicate a  sign  of  softness.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  follow  that  rea.soning. 

I  would  advise  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, if  I  may.  not  to  look  too  far 
ahead  and  not  to  arrive  at  too  many  as- 
sumptions too  early. 

I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  something 
about  the  crowbar  and  something  about 
the  sledge  hammer,  and  the  place  to  find 
out  about  these  articles  and  the  place 


to  raise  these  questions  is  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

We  have  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  look  Into  matters  affecting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  and 
what  has  been  affected  is  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  never  heard  of  a  statement 
attributed  to  another  outstanding  presi- 
dential candidate,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  advocated  apologizing  to  Mr. 
Khru.shchev.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Democrat  who  has  ever  at  any  time  ad- 
vocated apologizing.',  publicly  or  other- 
wise, to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  return  to  the 
Senate  shortly,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
take  care  of  himself  In  that  respect 

In  respect  to  the  Interview,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
stated,  a<  soon  as  thc'^ews  of  this  In- 
UTvlew  broke,  that  he  had  had  nuthing 
to  do  with  It,  and  that  he  did  not  give 
an  Interview  of  that  ncture,  tnit  I  cannot 
vouch  for  that,  becaui*  I  am  calling  on 
memory,  and  going  back  to  the  public 
print. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  that  the 
Republicans  would  let  us  take  care  of 
our  business  and  that,  they  would  take 
care  of  their  own  business,  but  let  us  to- 
gether take  care  of  the  Nation's  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr,  President 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  j'ield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  try 
always  to  be  careful  about  documenta- 
tion. Even'thing  I  have  said  this  morn- 
ing has  a  documentary'  article  to  support 
the  statement.  The  interview  in  Paris 
was  pretty  lengthy.  It  was  a  translation 
of  an  article  by  special  correspwndent 
Robert  Boulay.  The  heading  is  "I 
Passed  the  Afternoon  With  the  Possible 
Successor  to  Mr.  Eisenhower — Adlai 
Stevenson  Told  Me,  'The  Americans  Must 
Quit  BerUn  and  Europe  if  They  Wish  To 
Achieve  Atomic  Peace.'  "  That  is  the 
headhne.  It  has  a  Chicago  dateline,  and 
after  the  introductory  portion  the  inter- 
view was  on  a  question  and  answer  basis. 
It  is  all  here.  It  was  done  at  Adlai  Stev- 
enson's home  at  Libert>-ville,  HI.  It  must 
have  appeared  in  the  Paris  newspapers 
because  there  is  no  more  reputable 
foreign  corresp>ondent  than  Bill  Stone- 
man  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
staff.  He  commented  on  it.  David  Law- 
rence also  commented  on  it.  I  shall  leave 
the  entire  question  and  answer  state- 
ment to  speak  for  itself  as  to  precisely 
what  Governor  Stevenson  said. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  factor  of 
timing.  The  article  hit  the  papers  on 
the  day  Khrushchev  got  to  Paris,  and  he 
had  to  read  it.  because  he  gave  himself 
away  in  East  Berlin  when  he  mentioned 
that  Adenauer  had  been  our  Secretary 
cf  State  for  7  years,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  Adlai  Stevenson  said  to 
Robert  Boulay  at  Libertyville.  Ill  It 
would  be  amazing  indeed  to  have  woi-ds 
flowing    out    of    two    different    mouths 
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3,500  milefi  apart,  each  individual  being 
insensible  of  what  the  other  said. 

I  have  only  one  further  comment  to 
make,  because  I  do  not  want  to  preempt 
the  floor.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  said  we 
had  invited  Mr.  Khrushchev  here.  That 
is  correct.  We  had  invited  Mr.  Koslov. 
We  had  invited  Mr.  Mikoyan.  We  got 
them  on  the  home  diamond."  But  I 
can  remember  another  period  in  the  his- 
tory- of  thi5  country  when  the  Pi'esident 
of  the  United  States  went  to  Yalta  and 
when  he  went  to  Teheran,  to  their  orbit, 
rather  than  have  them  here,  and  so  it 
was  much  better  to  have  them  en  the 
"home  diamond."  But  all  the  articles 
are  there  and  all  ihe  quotes  are  there; 
they  must  speak  for  themselves,  includ- 
ing the  estimate  of  the  whole  matter 
uttered  by  a  very  distinguished  Demo- 
crat, James  A.  Parley,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  just  said  is  that 
Mr.  WiUiani  Stoneman,  a  very  reputable 
journalist,  did  write  a  story  on  this 
matter,  but  is  my  under.standing  correct 
t^iat  he  Rot  the  story  from  a  story  car- 
ried in  a  Paris  newspaper? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Exactly  so  He  .saw  it 
in  the  Paris  new.spaper.  and  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  That 
was  the  only  reference  I  saw  to  it  until 
these  other  developments  arose 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  May  I  a.sk  one 
question:  Did  Adlai  Stevenson  deny  the 
interview? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  have  not  heard  him 
deny  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Did  the  Senator 
read  it?  I  read  a  report  that  he  de- 
nied it, 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.  It  would  be  amazing 
indeed  if  a  correspondent  for  a  French 
newspaper  could  journey  all  the  way  to 
Libertj'ville.  111.,  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  say  he  was  there 
with  other  correspondents,  and  then  to 
reduce  to  quest;on-and-answer  form, 
with  interpolated  comments,  this  kind 
of  statement 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr  SYMINGTON     Mi .  President 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  was  in  the  Middle  West,  I  read 
a  report  in  the  press  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son denied  having  given  the  interview 
in  the  way  it  was  presented  by  the 
Fi-ench  journalist  He  said  that  the 
French  journalists  English  was  wrong, 
that  he  agam  wanted  to  deny  the  as- 
sertions made  in  the  story  by  the  French 
writer.  I  do  not  have  chat  denial  here 
at  this  time,  but  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  statement 
in  the  pre.ss  as  I  read  it  be  in.serted  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT      BT      ADI.AI      E        STEVENSON      ISStJXD 

TO  Phe&s  Mat  18 

My  recollection  is  tti.it  the  young  man  was 
brought    to   my    home   by    friends       I    never 


give  excltisive  interviews  without  request. 
And  he  would  not  have  received  one  had 
he  asked  in  such  circumstances 

As  I  recall,  he  wanted  to  discuss  all  of 
the  problems  of  Europe;  and  evidently  con- 
ftised  dlacusslon    with   opinion. 

What  be  reports  me  as  saying  have,  of 
course,  never  been  my  views  and  are  not 
my    views    today. 

The  most  charitable  explanation  of  such 
Irre-ponsLblUty.  presumption,  and  discourtesy 
is  that  hSs  English  was  poor  and  my  French 
no  better. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to  say  I  am  verj' 
happy  to  see  so  many  Republicans  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  very  early  hour,  and 
also  so  many  Democrats.  But  I  was 
caught  Qold,  and  I  believe  we  were  all 
caught  cold,  by  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  said  this  morning,  so  if 
I  can  find  some  documentation,  I  shall 
tr>-  to  get  It  later  and  put  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord, beciiu.se  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  v-ould  be  delighted  to  have  it 
there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Indeed  I  would. 

Mr  BU-'^H.  Mr  President,  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  Senator  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  What  concerns 
me  very  much  about  such  an  inquiry  is 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  held  in 
executive  session  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  I  did  not 
make  a  request  for  an  mquiry.  though 
I  have  stated  on  this  floor  that  at  the 
proper  time  the  questions  should  be 
asked,  and  in  the  course  of  that  earlier 
statement  I  stated  as  my  belief  that  any 
queries  oif  this  kind  ought  to  be  held  m 
private,  that  they  should  not  become 
the  subject  of  political  controversy.  I 
am  ver>-  happy  to  read  in  this  morning's 
paper  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  indicated  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have 
an  inquiry  at  this  time,  one  conducted 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ob- 
serve, in  conclusion,  that  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  the  acting  majority  leader  speak 
of  this  matter  in  this  way.  I  assume 
that  such  an  inquiry  would  have  his 
support,  and  that  any  inquiry  into  the 
entire  business  of  the  U-2  incident  and 
sub^equent  developments  would  be  in 
executive  .session  and  of  a  private  na- 
ture. I  express  the  very  urgent  hope 
that  that  wil!  be  the  case,  becau.se.  as 
the  acting  majority  leader  himself  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  very  sensitive  subject,  a  very  sensitive 
situation,  in  which  not  only  our  own 
security,  but  the  security  of  the  whole 
free  world  and  that  of  our  allies,  is 
mvolved.  Whatever  the  temptation 
may  be,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  .sub- 
ject should  become  a  political  football, 
I  believe  that  if  Senators  or  other  politi- 
cal leaders  lyive  something  to  say  on 
their  own  responsibihty,  they  have,  as 
the  acting  majority  leader  pointed  out, 
the  right  to  say  it  if  they  wish  to  take 
the  consequences.  But  because  of  the 
overall  seriousness  of  the  whole  situa- 


tion and  the  sensitiveness  of  it,  I  be- 
heve  that  Members  of  the  Senate,  who 
are  all  responsible  men,  should  not  en- 
gage in  a  public  inquiry  mto  this  sub- 
ject which  might  imperil  our  position, 
because  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  af- 
ford that  kind  of  a  wild  goose  chase,  .so 
to  speak.  I  compliment  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  upon  that  issue 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  any  misunderstand- 
ing about  my  position.  I  express  the 
hope  that  we  will  act  responsibly.  I 
have  expressed  the  hope,  and  I  again 
express  it,  that  this  matter  may  be  kept 
as  far  out  of  politics  as  possible,  because 
if  we  do  not  know  by  now  the  precarious 
and  delicate  situation  we  are  in.  we  will 
never  know  it  I  hope  no  one  has  the 
idea  that  the  "summit  that  never  was" 
tmned  out  to  be  a  victoiy  for  us  If 
so.  let  hun  disabuse  his  mind  completely 
It  was  anything  but  a  victory-  We  had 
better  recognize  that  fact  and  remember 
that  in  this  day  and  age  in  which  we 
live,  if  things  go  too  far.  there  ia  going 
to  be  no  differentiation  between  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  Republican.  So  I  hope  that 
we  will  act  together  in  the  interest  of 
our  country,  not  in  the  interest  of  a  par- 
ticular political  party  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me  I  have  a 
brief  statement  to  make  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  investigation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first '' 

Mr.  BWTLER.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  yielded  to  me.  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  yielded  to  me  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  BUTI.ER.  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  most  revealing  to  observe  the  in- 
creasing number  of  politicians  who  have 
been  eager  to  cry  "Me  too"  about  the 
U-2.  In  their  eagerness  to  gain  a  few- 
headlines  and  perhaps  votes,  they  have 
muddled  and  muddied  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  so  that  the  U-2.  the  sum- 
mit, the  events  prior,  during,  and  after 
have  all  been  thrown  together  into  an  in- 
credibly tangled  ma.ss.  Now  the  cry  has 
gone  up  for  investigation  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  no  matter  how  sincere 
and  impartial  the  gentlemen  of  any  such 
committee  might  be.  their  actions  and 
their  words  will  be  turned  into  political 
ammunition  for  the  coming  election.  It 
might  even  be  that  some  of  these  gentle- 
men are  well  aware  of  this  at  the  present 
time  and  that  their  interest  in  an  in- 
vestigation IS  not  so  impartial.  Indeed, 
the  Democratic  advi.sory  council  has 
cleared  summitry  as  an  issue  in  a  state- 
ment made  public  today. 

That  statement  is  filled  with  the  most 
intemperate  and  ill-considered  remarks. 
For  example.  "The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  administration  is  a 
shambles."    Or  "It  has  become  obviqus 
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that  the  operations  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stales  in  its  mofvt  impor- 
tant areas  are  chaotic."  Or  "Duruig  the 
first  2  weeks  of  May  1960  ti.c  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Eisenhower -Nixon  administra- 
Uon  collapsed-  '  Perhaps  it  is  not  neces- 
sai7  to  pomt  out  the  obvious,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  party  of  the  majonty  of  the 
propc*^^  mvesiigating  committee  and  of 
the  advisory  council  I  have  just  oeen 
quoting  are  one  and  the  same  Can  one 
operate  without  being  influenced  by  the 
other. ^    I  ihuik  not. 

Aa  the  cry  for  investigation  of  the 
U-2.  of  the  .summit,  of  the  CIA,  of  every 
person  and  agency  connected  with  our 
foreign  policy  gees  up,  I  would  like  to 
raise  this  quesuon:  lX)es  the  legislative 
branch  have  the  authority  to  investigate 
the  Ebcecutive '  I  think  not.  Foreign 
policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  State  I>eparunent,  the 
CIA.  and  all  the  otlier  acencies  of  our 
foreign  policy  division  are  responsible 
to  the  President  and  to  the  President 
alone 

If  the  Democratic  advisory  council  and 
the  majority  of  this  Senate  are  dissatis- 
iied  with  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
few  weeks  and  want  to  do  something 
about  them  other  than  engage  in  a  de- 
bate,  I  believe  they  have  two  patiis  open 
to  them. 

One.  they  may  impeach  the  President 
for  giving  a  sledge  hammer  and  a 
crowbar  to  Mr  Khru.'^hchev  vkTth  which 
that  most  sincere  and  peace-lovmg  in- 
dividual wrecked  the  summit  conference 
If  they  believe  that  the  President  has 
been  derelict  In  his  duties  as  the  Chief 
Executive  and  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  let  them  start 
impeachment  proceedings  against  him, 
or  let  them  stop  their  ridiculous  talk 
about  mvestigating  the  President. 

There  is  a  second  path  op>en  to  the 
experts  in  hindsightmanship,  those  who 
are  now  howling  and  wringing  their 
hands  about  what  happened  in  Paris. 
They  may  work  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  vote  against  the  present 
administrat'on.  Tho.*^  are  the  two  aJ- 
ternatives  and  the  only  alternatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  not  have  debate  on  this  issue. 
I  believe  that  there  should  be  long,  seri- 
ous, and  digmfied  discussion  of  the  U-2 
and  the  summit.  But  a  full  and  open 
committee  investigation  of  these  issues 
with  television,  radio,  and  new?pap)ers 
blowing  it  up  to  the  best  of  their  con- 
siderable ability  and  skill  would  provide 
notliing  but  the  most  grotesque  and 
meaningless  Roman  circus. 

Criticism  does  not  weaken  a  country. 
Mr.  President,  but  selfish  vindictive  ex- 
ploitation always  does. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  tlie  very  last 
Member  of  this  body  to  argue  that  we 
did  not  make  some  errors  in  the  handling 
of  the  U-2  incident.  But  it  would  be 
well  in  the  present  atmosphere  to  re- 
member that  there  are  positive  sides  to 
this  issue. 

One,  the  U-2  proved  that  the  United 
States  is  able  to  engage  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  espionage  for  as 
long  a  period  of  time  as  4  yeais  without 
being  publicly  discovered.  Two,  the  U-2 
penetration  to  a  distance  of  1,300  miles 


Into  the  heartlarid  o!  Russia  proves  the 
ineptness  and  inability  of  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. No  wonder  Mr  Khrushchev  lost 
his  temper  and  his  control  m  Paris — he 
was  revealed  as  the  leader  of  a  nation 
unable  to  defend  itself  against  unarmed 
reconnaissance  nonjet  airplanes. 

J>!r.  President,  let  me  make  myself 
absolutely  clear.  1  am  not  against  dis- 
cuss-on and  debate  of  the  U-2.  But.  I 
am  against  investigation  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  be- 
cause its  proceed. ngs  and  consequences 
would  end  in  a  severe  schism  of  the 
American  people  'Ahen  we  must  all  stand 
united. 

If  there  are  those  who  believe  the 
events  of  the  pa^t  few  weeks  to  have  been 
wrong,  let  them  use  the  constitutional 
and  electoral  means  at  hand  to  set  right 
such  wrongs.  But  let  ihem  not  raise  a 
political  banner  and  ask  Americans  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  the  future  of  this 
country  and  the  free  world  to  follow 
tliem. 

These  are  not  easy  times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Times  of  crisis  never  are.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  critics  of  the 
administration  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  easy  way  and  blacken  every  issue  and 
ever>-  action  of  the  last  several  weeks 
with  mud.  Cries  of  blunder  will  not  lead 
us  to  victory  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism, Mr.  I^esident,  but  into  con- 
fusion and  mistioist  of  each  other.  Let  us 
fight  together — not  against  each  other. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land recognizes  that  criticism  has  a  valid 
part  under  our  syst^im  of  government. 
Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  would  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  a  propaganda  field  day  made 
of  such  a  delicate  situation.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  Piesident.  in  order 
to  throw  a  Uttle  light  on  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Stevenson  did  or  did  not  give  the 
interview,  it  should  be  noted  that  an  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Paris  Press-LTn- 
transigeant  of  Sunday-Monday  May  15- 
16.  1960.  Mr.  Da\-id  Lawrence,  in  his 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  May  23,  states; 

Mr.  Stevenson  last  Tuesday  denied  ever 
having  given  any  Interview  at  all  to  any 
Parts  newspaper.  But  he  Issued  a  statement 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  the  next  day  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  talked  with  Robert 
Boulay  but  caUing  the  published  Interview 
Incorrect. 

He  said  it  did  not  represent  his  views  and 
that  the  most  charitable  explanation  of 
such  Irresponsibility,  presumption,  and  dis- 
courtesy Is  that  his  English  was  poor  and 
my  French  was  no  better. 

Others,  however,  have  noted,  as  ap- 
pears in  Mr.  Stoneman  s  article,  that: 

In  Paris,  however,  Americans  who  know 
Mr.  Boulay  s.ay  he  WTites  and  talks  English 
very  well  and  Is  a  reliable  reporter. 

This  Interview  has,  in  my  mind,  the 
Steven.sonian  touch,  to  which  has  been 
added,  I  should  say,  and  as  Mr.  James 
Parley  has  referred  to  it.  the  Stevenson- 
ian  umbrella  instead  of  the  Democratic 
mule. 

Mr.  Stevenson  joined  Senator  Ken- 
NifflY  in  the  role  of  hindsight  herx>es; 


and  if  there  Is  any  question  as  to 
w  hether  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  this  inter- 
view to  Mr.  Robert  Boulay.  I  suggest 
that  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 

Senate,  either  in  executive  session  or  in 
open  session,  request  Mr  Boulay  to  ap- 
pear in  this  country  and  request  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  to  appear,  and  let  us 
have  noted  whether  or  not  Governor 
Stevenson  advocated  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  fix>m  Europe,  as  he 
FHits  it.  at  some  time  m  the  future  an 
immediate  rec-.uction  of  forces  m  Ger- 
many :  and  concessions  to  Khrushchev 
all  along  the  l:ne;  together  with  the 
statement  that  there  would  be  impor- 
tant changes  in  American  foreign  policy 
next  year:  and  the  statement  that  "the 
real  American  Secretary  of  St:\te  has 
been  German  Chancellor  Adenauer."' 

I  might  also  add.  in  connection  with 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fix)m  Massachu.sctts  (Mr.  KennetyI, 
as  reported  in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
that  the  Senator  himself  said; 

Kliruslichev  laid  down  two  conditions  to 
President  Elsenhower  for  going  on  with  tlie 
summit  meeting  One  w;is  to  api^lo^Be.  I 
think  that  might  have  been  poseable  to  do. 

Then  tlie  quotation  goes  on  to  other 
matters.  The  report  in  Uie  Oregonian 
IS  that: 

Later  Kennttt  mixllfied  the  word  "apKio- 
gize."  and  said  the  President  might  "express 
regret." 

It  is  my  hope  that  neither  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  nor 
that  other  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Governor  Stevenson,  will — either  one  of 
them— brand  himself  as  a  "tui-nquote." 
It  IS  my  hop>e  that  they  will  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  cur.se  of  suspicion  of  ap- 
peasement, and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
unity,  which  started  out  so  well  in  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  in  support  of 
the  administration,  may  somehow  be 
found  again. 

But  as  Mr  Farley  has  so  well  said,  he 
hius  no  part  in  Uie  appeasement  process 
as  exemplified  by  the  unfortimate  state- 
ment of  Governor  Stevenson. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
may  say,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  I  think  he  is  doing 
a  disservice  to  the  country  when  he  puts 
words  in  the  mouths  of  Stevenson  and 
Kennedy  which  were  never  uttered.  The 
idea  of  calling  those  men  appea.sers. 
What  does  he  mean,  "appeasers"?  Both 
of  them  sened  their  country  m  times  of 
emergency.  Stevenson  was  an  appren- 
tice seaman  in  the  First  World  War; 
Jack  Kennedy  was  a  PT-boat  com- 
mander in  the  Second  World  War  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsj'lvania  call 
those  men  appeasers?  What  kind  of  tac- 
tic is  this?  I  thought  we  were  trying  to 
keep  this  matter  out  of  the  field  of  poli- 
tics. Why  does  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania pick  on  those  men?  Why  put 
those  titles  and  those  names  upon  them? 
They  axe  not  appeasers,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Perms\lvania  knows  it.  They 
ai-e  good,  decent,  honest,  upright  Amer- 
icans, and  should  be  so  considered  by 
everyone, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  yield,  I  did  not  ascribe  to 
them  the  word  "appeasers."  I  said  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  divest  themselves 
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of  reference  to  appeasement,  as  exem- 
plifled  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parley. 

Mr.  MANSFTEUD.  The  implication  is 
clear,  and  the  term  "curse  of  suspicion" 
was  used. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  they  are  appetisers,  let 
the  record  speak  for  itself.  If  they  are 
not  appeasers,  let  that  record  speak  for 
itself.  But  above  everything  else,  let  us 
find  out  whether  Governor  Stevenson 
made  the  statement  he  is  reported  to 
have  made;  and  let  us  find  out  whether 
Senator  Kennedy  made  the  statement 
reported  and  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.      Mr.    President, 
»111  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield •? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
the  patriotism  of  Governor  Stevenson 
and  Senator  Kennedy  are  most  unfor- 
tunate. I  am  consoled  by  the  source 
from  which  they  came. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mi-.  President.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  shoot  off  any  more  fire- 
works £U"ound  here,  we  will  not  have  any 
left  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Our  job  now 
is  to  make  certain  that  we  will  have  the 
Fourth  of  July  from  now  on.  and  that 
we  have  the  risrht  to  celebrate  it.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  shoot  off  fireworks,  but  I 
think  we  are  shooting  them  off  too  close 
to  the  gas  works  to  be  helpful. 

Like  others.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  might  have  spoken  rather  in- 
discreetly in  his  speeches.  He  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  ever-hopeful  variety,  so 
perhaps  we  should  accept  his  remarks 
in  that  sort  of  hopeful  atmosphere. 

I.  myself,  do  not  regard  Mr.  Stevenson 
as  being  representative  of  more  than  one 
section  oi  the  Democratic  Party.  I  think 
Mr.  Parley  represents  another  viewpoint 
within  that  party.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson]  may  repre- 
sent an  element  greater  than  the  others 
put  together.  At  least,  that  is  what  has 
been  said.  Whatever  position  they  have 
to  take,  they  probably  have  the  right  to 
take  it. 

However,  in  view  of  all  the  verbal 
fireworks  which  have  taken  place,  both 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  around  the  Na- 
tion, during  the  last  few  days,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  have  gone  too  far  not  to 
have  a  discreet,  judicious,  and  careful 
inquiry  into  the  events  of  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  fill  in 
two  or  three  gaps  in  our  information.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  type  of  inquiry  can 
hurt  anyone.  I  should  think  it  might 
prove  helpful  in  the  long  run.  I  intend 
to  be  present,  if  that  inquiiT  is  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, which  is  the  place  where  it 
should  be  made,  to  see  that  there  is  no 
unfairness  during  the  proceedings. 

It  we  undertake  to  suppress  an  inquiry 
now.  it  will  look  to  the  world  as  if  we 
really  had  something  to  cover  up.    I  do 


not  think  anyone  wants  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  cover 
up. 

I  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  got  himself  on 
one  wonderfully  hot  spot,  and  he  had  to 
have  tiaie — 6  or  8  months,  or.  heaven 
knows,  probably  more  than  that — before 
he  could  get  off  the  hot  spot,  and  get 
out  from  under  the  various  pressures 
which  have  been  bearing  down  on  him, 
and  which  made  him  scuttle  the  confer- 
ence I  do  not  say  he  did  not  want  to 
scuttle  it  anyway,  but  certainly  he  came 
to  the  conference  intending  to  scuttle 
it,  one  way  or  another. 

It  haa  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  M.ansfieldI.  though  I  do 
not  think  it  was  said  exactly  in  that  way. 
that  an  ICBM  certainly  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  a  Democrat  and  a  Re- 
publican. Even  the  IBM  has  not  got- 
ten to  the  point  where  it  can  do  that  yet. 
simply  by  having  a  person  walk  past  a 
machine.  Certainly  an  ICBM — an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile — could  not 
tell  any  difference  between  us.  should  the 
point  be  reached  where  any  enemy  might 
see  fit  to  use  it  against  us. 

We  have  a  common  job  now.  It  is  to 
assure  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  make  every  endeavor  we  can  to 
lessen  international  tensions,  and  to 
les.sen  tfce  risk  of  international  conflict, 
which  would  be  so  terrible  to  contem- 
plate that  we  should  not  be  thinking  of 
getting  even  with  each  other.  We  ought 
to  be  patting  together,  to  make  certain 
that  the  United  States  will  not  face  any 
cataclysm  in  the  future.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  bave  to  face  one,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  work  together;  that 
we  find  some  other  issues  for  November; 
and  not  concentrate  on  something  which 
may  prove  injurious  to  all  of  us  on  the 
international  scene. 

I  simply  want  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  the  right  to  shoot  off  fireworks  on 
Fourth  of  July,  and  that  we  will  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  a  long,  long  time 
to  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  fMr.  Aiken]  has  just  now 
stated,  I  wish  to  say  that,  as  always,  in 
a  few  weirds  he  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  I  think  his  statement  is  one  to 
which  all  of  us — Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike — can  subscribe. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senate  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  are  no  political  impli- 
cations and  there  is  nothing  picayunish 
in  my  attitude.  But  there  is  a  desire  to 
find  the  answers  to  some  questions.  In 
seeking  those  answers,  I  hope  we  ti-y  to 
avoid  personalities  and  not  raise  charges 
or  strawmen  against  per.sons  such  as  the 
Senator  from  MavSsachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I ,  who  is  not  now  in  the  Chamber,  to 
defend  himself,  or  against  Adlai  Steven- 
son. wh& — like  every  other  American — 
has  a  right  to  state  his  views.  After  we 
find  the  answers,  if  there  then  are  criti- 
cisms, they  can  be  answered. 

I  only  hope  that  the  next  time  some- 
thing of  this  sort  occurs,  we  shall  have  a 
little  prior  notice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois, 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  had 
no  prior  notice  of  the  Stevenson  speech. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  was  made  last 
Thursday, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  And  generally  I  have 
no  prior  notice  of  the  statements  which 
from  day  to  day  are  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  usually  find 
myself  in  the  same  dilemma  in  which 
the  acting  majority  leader  now  find.s 
himself. 

The  other  point  is  that  today,  with  the 
acceleration  of  events,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  document  ones  speech.  I  try  to 
document  the  statements  I  make;  I  en- 
deavor to  state  for  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
sources  and  every  document  and  every 
report.  That  was  the  reason  for  what 
I  said 

I  make  this  final  comment:  I  am  un- 
happy when  this  matter  gets  into  the 
political  field  or  in  the  newspaF>er  head- 
lines. The  headlines  in  the  newspapers, 
particularly  those  in  the  Midwest,  were 
printed  in  very  large  letters,  "Adlal 
Charges  Use  of  Crowbar" — or  something 
to  that  effect.  Obviously,  we  cannot 
'"blink"  it,  because  public  opinion  begins 
to  be  manufactured  in  exactly  that  way. 
and  that  is  not  conducive  to  unity. 

Last  week,  when  the  majority  leader 
made  such  an  excellent  statement,  here 
on  the  fioor.  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrightI.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  Governor  Stevenson,  the  tit- 
ular head  of  the  Democrat  Party,  and 
twice  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency: 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and  the  majority  leader  had 
signed  a  cablegram  which  was  sent  to 
the  President,  in  Paris:  and  I  said  it  wa« 
a  refreshing  note,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  see  it. 

But  one  has  to  take  judicial  notice 
when  a  former  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency— who.  first  of  all,  is  watched  with 
interest  and.  second,  travels  about  South 
America.  Europe.  Asia,  and  elsewhere, 
and  confers  with  the  foreign  leaders — 
makes  such  a  statement.  How  can  one 
"blink"  it?  One  has  to  take  account  of 
it.  I  was  only  taking  judicial  notice  of 
what  I  have  seen:  and  what  I  was  able 
to  put  in  the  Record  today  was  by  way 
of  documentation.  Obviously.  I  am  al- 
ways contented  to  let  that  speak  for 
itself, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  being  serious  when  I  said  I  hoped 
we  would  receive  a  little  prior  notice  the 
ne.xt  time  an  incident  of  this  sort  occurs, 
because  I  recall  that  I  have  asked  very 
serious  and  delicate  questions  of  the 
minority  leader,  without  giving  him  prior 
notice.  I  appreciate  what  the  Serator 
from  Illinois  has  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  long  detain  the  Senate. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  beginning  of  this  debate.  I  had 
no  idea  that  attacks  of  this  kind  would 
be  made  at  this  hour  on  Monday. 

Last  week,  in  response  to  an  Inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee.  I  stated  that  it  is  customary  for 
the  committee  to  hold  brieflmgs  and 
hearings  on  matters  of  importance.  I 
think  that,  without  exception,  following 
ever>'  international  conference  which 
has  been  held  since  I  have  been  here,  al- 
ways upon  their  return  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  others  have  come  before  our 
committee,  to  inform  it  and.  through  it, 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation,  I  see  noth- 
ing irregular  about  that.  I  think  it  en- 
tirely in  order. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  Members 
of  this  body  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  be  so  aggressive  about  this  par- 
ticular matter.  It  seems  to  me  some- 
thing must  be  hurting  their  conscience, 
and  they  seem  to  be  counterattacking 
before  any  attack  is  made  No  one  has 
attacked  anyone,  so  far  as  I  know — 
that  is  to  say,  no  one  in  this  body.  Peo- 
ple outside,  who  have  their  impressions, 
can  say  what  they  like,  for  ouns  is  a 
free  country. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  all  the 
background  and  the  reasons  and  the 
explanations  of  the  various  statements 
made  preliminary  to  the  final  breakup 
of  the  conference,  to  be  ab'e  to  reach  any 
final  conclusion.  That  is  why  I  think  a 
study  and  an  inquiry  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  in  order. 

I  propose,  tomorrow  morning,  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  our  committee,  to 
submit  this  question;  and  I  hope  that 
after  thorough  discussion,  the  procedure 
the  committee  will  follow  will  be  agreed 
upon.  I  exF)ect  the  procedure  of  the 
inquiry  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  both  parties, 
l>ecause  it  is  entirely  in  order,  and  fol- 
lows the  usual  precedent,  which  I  be- 
lieve always  has  been  followed  in  the 
past,  when  anything  of  importance  in 
the  international   field  has  occurred. 

I  do  not  think  it  promotes  the  effort 
to  keep  this  matter  on  a  nonpartisan 
plane,  to  indulge  in  such  acrimonious 
attacks  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  leading  Members  of  either  party — 
^  and,  in  this  case,  on  Members  of  my 
'party.  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate: 
and  certainly  it  is  premature,  because  I 
do  not  l)elieve  any  one  of  us  is  now  able 
to  arrive  at  firm  and  final  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  very  tragic  event  which 
occurred  last  week,  in  Paris. 

The  only  advice  I  gave  to  some  of  my 
friends  of  the  Republican  Party  was  that 
I  hoped  they  would  not  try  to  pretend 
that  what  happened  at  Paris  was  a  great 
triumph.  I  said  that  if  that  were  done, 
necessarily  it  would  call  for  rebuttal.  I 
said  I  hoped  we  would  soberly  approach 
this  matter,  in  a  serious  endeavor  to 
determine,  first,  what  happened;  and, 
second,  the  practices  and  procedures 
which  have  grown  up  in  our  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  mean  only  the  practices 
and  procedures  in  the  executive  branch; 
I  think  the  Congress  itself  has  much  to 
learn  in  this  field,  and  I  believe  there  are 
ways  and  means  by  which  our  pro- 
cedures can  be  improved.  Last  year,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  suggested 
ways  which  I  think  would  have  been  a 
great  improvement:  and  from  time  to 
time  other  Senators  make  similar  sug- 
gestions. Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  has 


p>erfected  its  methods  of  dealing  with 
these  very  complex  matters. 

So  I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  inquiry  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
understand  just  what  has  happened; 
and.  in  the  second  place,  if  the  circum- 
stances call  for  it,  to  make  some 
changes,  in  order  to  tighten  up  the  ad- 
ministration. 

But  I  believe  the  worst  thing,  from  the 
national  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion, would  be  to  pretend  that  we  have 
experienced  a  great  triumph,  and  that 
nothing  need  be  said  about  what  hap- 
pened. Everyone  knows  what  happened 
is  a  great  tragedy  for  the  entire  world. 
Who  is  to  blame,  and  so  forth,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  legitimate  inquiry. 

But  at  the  moment  I  do  not  wish  to 
indulge  in  a  debate  attacking  Members 
of  my  party  or  Members  of  the  other 
party  At  this  point.  I  believe  that 
would  be  quite  premature. 

However,  if,  following  inquiry,  there 
are  found  to  be  reasons  for  criticizing 
the  conduct  of  our  policies,  then,  of 
course,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  do  so;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  plea  for  unity 
should  foreclose  any  justified  criticism 
based  upon  an  inquiry  which  is  held  in 
a  sober  and  responsible  manner. 

I  am  confident  that  the  members  of 
the  administration,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  coming  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  giving  their  explanation 
of  what  happened.  That  is  appropriate. 
That  is  what  Secretary  Dulles  did. 
That  is  what  Secretary-  Acheson  always 
did  after  international  meetings.  He 
came  t)efore  our  committee  and  ex- 
plained what  happened,  his  reasons  why, 
and  his  point  of  view.  Then  it  was  up 
to  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  there- 
from. That  is  the  way  I  expect  to  pro- 
ceed now.  I  think  it  will  be  beneficial  at 
the  proper  time  to  make  a  report  or  ob- 
servations or.  if  conditions  warrant  it, 
a  criticism  of  the  way  things  have  been 
handled. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  careful  in  what  we  say,  and  ought 
not  to  inflame  anyone's  thoughts,  and 
make  sure  we  do  not  lose  a  sense  of  ob- 
jectivity in  forming  our  judgment  on 
what  the  facts  are  after  we  develop 
them  in  a  proper  inquiry. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  pur- 
sue this  debate  on  the  substance  of  the 
speeches  or  what  happened  in  Paris. 

Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
may  I  say  at  the  outset,  I  completely 
agree  with  the  statement  made  today  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield!,  the  acting  majority 
leader,  and  I  admire  very  much  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee I  agree  with  him.  Certainly,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
made  a  very  moderate  and  very  wise 
statement  with  which  all  of  us  can  agree. 


Mr.  President,  unfortunately  for  Presi- 
dent Elisenhower.  and  also  unfortunately 
for  the  American  people,  the  law  of  aver- 
ages caught  up  with  our  President.  His 
good  luck  over  the  years  seemed  to  have 
deserted  him,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
needed  it  most. 

Without  a  doubt.  President  Eisenhower 
hoped  to  end  his  administration  in  an 
aura  of  r>eace  and  good  will  He  had 
been  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
greatest  army  ever  gathered  under  the 
bending  sky  of  God.  He  had  hoped  that 
the  high  point  and  final  public  service  in 
his  life  would  be  that,  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  he  would  be 
regarded  by  future  historians  as  a  peace- 
maker He  even  envisioned  himself  as 
the  father  of  permanent  pe&ce.  Instead 
of  that,  he  returned  from  Paris  to  Wash- 
ington at  a  time  when  the  increased  ten- 
sion in  the  cold  war  l)etween  this  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  more 
violent  In  fact,  he  returns  at  a  time 
when  that  relationship  between  our  two 
nations  could  not  become  much  worse, 
except  by  the  temix>rary'  ending  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  on  the  part  of  one  or 
both  nations 

He  himself  did  not  cause  this  situa- 
tion. Inept  oflacials  in  his  administra- 
tion created  an  appearance  of  saber 
rattling  and  jingoism  that  President 
Eisenhower  had  wished  to  avoid. 

President  Eisenhower,  from  the  time 
of  his  1952  campaign  for  election — that 
"clean  as  a  hound's  tooth"  campaign — 
has  placed  an  accent  on  teamwork  on 
the  part  of  all  his  associates.  Morality 
has  been  glorified,  as  is  entirely  proper, 
yet,  in  an  emergency  that  occurred  due 
to  the  downing  of  an  American  recon- 
naissance plane  far  witliin  the  territory' 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  American  people — 
and  in  fact,  peoples  the  world  over — 
were  given  conflicting  and  utterly  false 
statements  by  administration  oflQcials  in 
authority  in  the  United  States. 

Leaders  of  friendly  nations  were 
startled  over  the  muddleheaded,  men- 
tally inert,  and  inept  handling  of  the 
controversy  by  administration  oflBcials 
over  the  downing  of  this  plane. 

American  prestige  throughout  the 
world  dropped,  and  no  one  is  to  blame 
more  than  oflBcials  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Doubtless,  President  Eisenhower  him- 
self must  share  in  the  responsibility.  It 
appears  he  failed  to  know  personally  de- 
tails of  the  work  of  our  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  It  may  be  that  had  he 
been  an  alert,  active,  strong  President, 
he  would  have  been  in  constant  touch 
with  the  actions  and  activities  of  all  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  in  position  to 
hold  in  check  any  which  directly  or  in- 
directly acted  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  customs  of  nations. 

Apparently  the  President  had  no 
knowledge  that  our  U-2  plane  pene- 
trated behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  an 
aerial  reconnaissance  and  was  approxi- 
mately 1.300  miles  within  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  a  few  days  before  the 
last  Big  Pour  summit  conference  meeting 
to  be  held  during  his  administration. 

What  should  have  been  feared,  oc- 
curred.    This  resulted  in  a  propaganda 
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victory  for  Premier  Khruahchey.  who  In- 
stAntly.  violently,  and  unmercifully 
pushed  hla  adv&nt*ff«  to  the  uttermoat 
Leaders  of  friendly  natloni  wert 
KlvK'krd  and  our  Chief  Executive  wm 
huniiliated  by  the  tongue  laahlnx  from 
rnmior  Khru«hfhrv  brought  on  by  the 
fivilure  of  hla  truated  aubordlnatea. 

It  1.1  u-ue  Prealdent  Elaenhowcr  en- 
dured with  dignity  and  reatralnt  a 
vuuperntive  face-to-face  tongue  laahlng 
from  the  Communist  Dictator  Khru- 
shchev. Personally.  I  would  prefer  a 
President  who  would  have  laahed  back 
instantly  and  forcefully  with  some  blunt, 
unceasored  Texas.  Missouri,  or  Massa- 
chusetts language  and  plain  spoken 
epithets. 

Mr.  President.  I  assert  that  what 
seems  to  be  the  Eisenhower  concept  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
frequently  by  remote  control  from 
Augusta  suid  Gettysburg,  and  frequently 
altogether  at  the  discretion  of  subordi- 
nates, is  not  sufficient  for  1960  and  this 
grim  period  of  international  anarchy. 

Operating  the  Presidency  on  a  part- 
tiine  basis  and  not  in  the  personalized 
manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Truman,  removed 
President  Eisenhower  from  key  decisions 
and  left  our  allies  and  our  own  citizens, 
even  President  Eisenhower  himself,  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  about  what  was 
going  on. 

In  addition.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Gates  calling  the  alert  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  Sunday.  May  15,  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily reckless  act.  Bear  in 
mind.  Sunday,  May  15,  was  a  bitter 
day  for  us.  A  mischance  had  occurred. 
Blunder  was  compounded  upon  blun- 
der. The  tension  of  the  cold  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  this  Nation 
was  Increased. 

The  slogan  of  peace  and  prosperity 
was  not  being  uttei^ed  In  even  the  softest 
whisper.  This  was  the  hour  and  day 
picked  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  for 
an  exercise  to  parade  the  armed  might 
of  this  Nation  before  the  world.  This. 
adcJed  to  false  statements  and  deceit  and 
the  confusion  of  a  right-about-face 
statement,  plus  a  bristling  declaration 
that  Invading  the  air  over  the  Soviet 
Union  was  necessary,  plus  an  inference 
that  this  practice  would  be  continued — 
all  of  this  was  just  a  little  too  much. 

Then,  a  little  too  late,  came  the  state- 
ment backing  down  on  the  previous 
statement  that  aerial  spying  would  be 
continued.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Vice  President  had  publicly  re- 
affirmed the  policy  of  continuing  aerial 
reconnaissance. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  truly  say  that 
these  have  not  been  our  proudest  hours. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Montana  at  this  time  con- 
sider yielding  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  In  mind  raising  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    No.  I  do  not. 


Mr.  MAM8FIELD.  Becauae.  If  the 
Senator  did,  I  wanted  to  read  rule  XIX 

Mr,  SCOTT,  If  the  Senator  doea  that , 
he  may  force  me  into  ralalng  a  point  of 
personiU  nrlvUege.  I  hope  not  to  be 
preaaed  into  doing  ao. 

Mr.  MAKSnEIJD.  I  hiul  uiulerstood 
the  Senator  waa  going  to  rlao  to  a  point 
of  per.sonrvl  prlvUcKr,  but  I  understand 
now  he  la  not.  and  therrfore  I  am  do- 
llghted  to  yield  to  him 

Mr.  SCOTT,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  Prr.ildent,  am  I  recognlred  In  my 
own  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
had  originally  planned  to  raise  the  point 
of  personal  privilege,  because  I  wished 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  did  not 
at  any  time,  nor  have  I  ever  at  any  time, 
impugned  the  patriotism  of  any  other 
Member  or  of  any  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  I  do  not  now  impugn  the 
patriotism  of  any  Senator,  or  of  Gover- 
nor Stevenson,  whose  recent  unfor- 
tunate remarks  have  infuriated  a  good 
part  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  I  may  do  so  briefly, 
I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  My  remarks  will 
be  very  brief.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  statement  issued  by  Gov.  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  issued  to  the  press  May 
18,  and  I  shall  quote  It. 

My  recollection  la  that  the  young  man 
was  brought  to  my  home  by  friends,  I  never 
give  exclusive  Interviews  without  request. 
And  he  wouJd  not  have  received  one  bad 
he  asXed  In  luch  circumstances. 

As  I  recaJl,  he  wanted  to  discuss  all  of 
the  problems  of  Kvirope;  and  evidently  con- 
fused dlscusRlon  with  opinion. 

What  he  reports  me  as  saying  have,  of 
course,  never  been  my  views  and  are  not  my 
views  today. 

The  most  charitable  explanation  of  such 
Irresponsibility,  presumption  and  discourtesy 
Is  that  his  tngUsh  was  poc»  and  my  French 
DO  better. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  had  been  on  the 
floor — or.  If  he  was  on  the  floor  and  had 
been  paying  attention — he  would  have 
heard  me  read  several  times  part  of  that 
statement  myself.  I  added  that  Mr. 
Boulay,  among  those  who  know  him,  Is 
known  to  epeak  English  very  well,  and 
therefore  Ib  presumed  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand EJigllsh  when  it  is  addressed  to 
him. 

I  further  sugge.sted  that  the  way  to 
clarify  this  matter  Is  to  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Boulay  and  to  have  the 
testimony  of  Governor  Stevenson  to  see 
what  was  really  said. 

However,  I  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that  I  do  not  impugn  the  patriot- 
Ism  of  anyone.  I  regret  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who  is  my  very  good 
friend,  used  the  phrase  with  reference 
to  myself  oif  "considering  the  source  "  I 
am  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
I  hope  that  "considering  the  source"  has 
no  referenoe  to  presidential  candidacy. 


I  win  leave  the  remark  where  It  haa 
been  made,  since  I  roae  in  good  faith 
and  I  am  prtx-eeding  In  gix>d  faltli  to 
make  a  certain  point,  which  la  that 
whrn  I  spokp  on  tho  floor  about  a  wrek 
rttfo  I  pri\ij«ed  iJir  distinguished  ma.)ority 
Irndor  I  Mr  Jcuinson  of  Texas!  and  the 
dl.itintful.Hhrd  innjorlty  whip,  the  Hrna- 
lor  from  Mt>iU.aim  I  Mr  MAN.nrtKi.nl  for 
their  imtnoti.sm  and  for  their  Irvje  show 
of  A  blpiirtlMin  approach  to  these  crltl- 
c.il  rn  cuni'-t  ,\;,(-r.s 

Howrvrr,  after  that  si>eoch  a  certain 
speech  was  made  by  the  former  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois,  and  a  certain  .speech  waa 
made  by  the  distiiiKui.shed.  patriotic, 
and  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
1  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  Those  .speeches  did  ap- 
pear m  the  press.  An  issue  was  raised 
by  those  .speeches  which  had  not  been 
rai.sed  on  the  floor,  and  which  all  of  us 
had  expressed  the  hope  would  not  be 
raised.  That  issue  was  whether  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  should  apologize  to 
Khrushchev  or  whether  President  Eisen- 
hower sliould  seek  to  reopen  the  nego- 
tiations with  Khru.shchev  by  retreating 
from  a  previous  position. 

A  further  issue  raised  again.  I  will  say. 
by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Young  1  a  moment  ago.  waa  the 
issue  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense  in  calling  an  air  alert. 

Therefore,  these  matters  become  legit- 
imate subjects  of  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

My  answer  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent sliould  have  apologized  is  that,  in 
my  opinion,  he  should  not  have.  My 
answer  as  to  whether  the  President 
should  have  appeased  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
or  reopened  the  negotiations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  expression  of  apology  or 
regret  on  our  part,  is  that  he  should  not 
have. 

My  smswer  as  to  the  calling  of  an  air 
alert  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all  of  the 
American  people. 

The  tragedy  at  Pearl  Harbor  occurred 
Unmediately  after  the  break  up  of  a 
conference  with  the  Japanese  leaders. 
Lest  another  tragedy  occur  in  America, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  undoubtedly 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  cer- 
tainly as  a  matter  of  policy,  upon  the 
breakup  of  this  conference,  or  observ- 
ing that  It  waa  about  to  terminate.  In 
any  event,  put  this  country  on  an  air 
alert. 

Some  have  suggested  that  President 
Eisenhower  should  have  met  Khru- 
shchev with  his  own  kind  of  attack,  that 
he  should  have  lashed  back,  that  he 
sliould  have  assaulted  Khrushchev  with 
similar  tactics. 

Mr.  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt  a 
long  time  ago  advised  us  to  speak  softly 
and  to  carry  a  big  stick.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  President  Eisenhower  should 
have  demeaned  hmiself  by  adopting  tlie 
method,  the  manner,  the  tactics  or  the 
language  of  Khrushchev.  I  believe  he 
was  correct  in  speaking  with  dignity  at 
that  time,  and  I  believe  he  was  right  In 
showing  that  America  had  a  big  stick, 
by  reason  of  the  calling  of  the  air  alert. 

I  hope,  if  there  is  to  be  an  investiga- 
tion— if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions believes  such  an  investigation 
should   be   had— that   an   investigation 
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will  be  made  of  American  foreign  policy 
as  a  whole,  If  the  committee  wlaliea  to 
do  so,  and  that  such  an  invetitigaUon 
will  also  look  into  Uie  chames  which  I 
reuard  as  being  unfoundtHl,  aa  b«Mnu 
puliiiciUly  m.Hpirrd  aj«  boing  motivutrd 
by  d»^»irrs  to  be  elUicr  Prealdent  or  8t»c- 
rriiu  \  of  Stntr 

All  of  ihrsr  charueii— somp  of  whieh 
wuiiUl  ui)peur  to  br  rc>ckl^vi^.  unfounded, 
unci  crrtnlnly  unduly  dcfrrrnllftl  to  the 
Irivdei  of  the  Soviet  Govrrnment  at  Ihi." 
lime-()\u;ht  al.so  to  be  Included  In  such 
an  investination 
'•  '  Finally.  Mr  President,  the  Russians 
have  asked  for  li  hearing  at  the  United 
Nations,  charging  the  United  States  as  an 
aggressor  Surely,  the  Ru.ssian  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  given  ammunition  by 
any  responsible  American  and  should 
not  hiive  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  argue 
that  responsible  Americans  agree  with 
Khrushchev  that  he  ought  to  have  an 
apwlogy.  The  Russians  should  not  have 
the  beneflt  of  this  attitude  of  some  peo- 
ple that  the  Ru.ssians  were  right  and  we 
were  wrong. 

It  would  be  well,  if  this  is  to  become  an 
issue  in  a  political  campaign,  that  we 
have  a  moratorium  on  it  until  after  the 
is.sue  rai.sed  by  the  Russians  has  been 
fully  heard  in  the  United  Nations,  so  that 
we  dc  not  furnish  them  with  ammunition. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  glad  that 
President  Elisenhower.  no  matter  what 
any  other  person  may  think,  did  not 
craw   on  his  belly  to  a  bully. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  SCOTT     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT  The  Senator  rec- 
ommends that  there  should  be  a  mora- 
torium on  this  discussion.  What  puzzles 
me,  and  what  I  still  do  not  understand, 
is  why  the  Senator  and  his  colleagues 
chase  this  particular  time  to  precipitate 
this  violent  attack  upon  certain  leaders 
of  the  Democrats  We  did  not  op>en  up 
this  matter.  What  is  the  logic  of  the 
Republicans  choosing  Monday  morning, 
immediately  before  the  Uruted  Nations 
meet.ng  Is  to  consider  these  charges,  to 
open  up  this  violent  partisan  attack'' 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  pomt  out 
to  the  Senator  from  ArkanMis  that  these 
remarks  should  not  be  considered  violent 
attacks  They  should  be  considered  as 
rebu  tal  and  reply  to  the  very  unfortu- 
nate statements  attributed  to  at  least 
two  responsible  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
crat!: Party,  Including  the  titular  head 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  seek  to  express,  as  I  think  sureiv  we 
should  express,  our  regret  that  these 
particular  statements  have  been  made,  If 
in  fnct  they  were  made  during  the  past 
week. 

I  appreciate  the  blandness  of  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas,  but 
It  does  not  conceal  who  made  the  state- 
ments. 

Mi    FULBRIGHT.     The  statement  at- 
tributed to  Mr    Stevenson  he  has  very 
"^clearly  denied  he  made.     I  think  a  great 
^deal  was  made  of  that. 

Ml  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  wUl  per- 
mit, Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  withdrawn 
the  j.tatements  which  he  made  on  other 
occa;;ions  last  week  within  the  United 
State's  In  public  bodies,  which  were  pub- 


licly reported  He  haa  merely  refused 
to  accept  tlie  quotatlona  attributed  to 
him  in  tlie  article  appearing  In  a  French 
newspaper 

Mr  KULBRIOHT  I  do  not  wish  to 
artfur  the  merit  of  that  point  It  seema 
to  mr  raihrr  111  advised  to  begin  an  open 
and  vrry  »tn>hg  attack  tipon  Uir  I>rmo- 
era!,"*  before  any  Member  of  this  body, 
at  leuM  of  whom  1  am  ftWHiT,  haa  tried 
to  Vh-  CI  it  leal  at  all, 

I  havr  not  been  critical  I  con.sclous- 
ly  refrained  from  making  critical  com- 
ments on  this  subject,  both  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  airport  and  later  this  morn- 
ing in  order  that  tliere  might  be  a  proper 
inquiry.  I  did  not  wish  to  inspire  the 
very  kind  of  ix)litical  attack  which  has 
taken  place  today,  I  was  taken  aback 
by  it.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  it  easier 
for  us  to  conduct  a  reasonable,  objective, 
and  quiet  inquiry  into  what  has  taken 
place. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  that  the  Senator  is  evi- 
dently not  aware  of  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Democratic  Advisory  Council  and 
approved  by  the  membership,  including 
a  number  of  Senators,  or  the  action 
taken  by  at  least  12  Members  of  the 
other  body,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
Initiating  an  unfortunate  controversy. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  wish 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  the  Senator  was  yielding  the 
floor. 

Mr  ANDERSON  ro.se 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  I  and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr  ANDERSON  May  I  express  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SooTT]  the  hope  that  he  will  take  a  good 
look  at  his  language,  because  I  know  he 
did  not  mean  it  when  he  said : 

It  is  my  hope  that  neither  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr 
KtNNrDY.  nor  that  other  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  Oovernnr  Stevenson  will — either 
of  them — bmnd  themselves  as  turncoats 

Mr  SCOTT.  "Turnquotes,"  la  the 
phra.se.  I  shall  be  glad  to  examine  the 
language 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would,  because  it  comes  close  to  violating 
the  rule.    The  transcript  reads : 

So  tt  Is  my  hope  that  they  will  relieve 
themselves  of  the  curse  of  suspicion  of  ap- 
peasement 

I  wondered  If  the  Senator  Intended 
that  language 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  If  my  language  appears  at  any  point 
to  be  intemperate.  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
vise it  in  accordance  with  my  own  better 
judgment,  if  It  seems  necessary 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'* 

Mr  SCOTT    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  his  remarks  with  respect  to 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  will  be 
glad  to  withdraw  mine. 


Mr  SCOTT  I  must  decline  the  offer 
of  my  friend  from  Mlaaourl.  The  re- 
mark,s  of  Adlai  Stevenson  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maaaachuseits  iMr  KKNWicnY  I 
ftpi>eRred  in  the  public  pitman  and  un- 
fortunately cannot  now  be  wilhdrawji 

Mr  SYMlNO'mN  Mt  Prr.MdPht.  1 
then  ft*k  unanimous  ctmsrnt  timi  the 
rri)orter  read  into  the  Recosp  the  stjvte- 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvaniR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  wish  to  address  the 
same  question  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr  Symington  1  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Mansfield],  and  that  is:  Is 
the  Senator  rising  on  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege'.' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  rising  on  a  question  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Then  I  will  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  steno- 
graphic record  be  read  at  this  ix)int  to 
th  '  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  L-;  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  reporter  will  bring  in  the  transcript. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  particular 
part  of  the  transcript  is  to  be  read? 

Mr  SYMINGTON  The  part  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1  and  I  requested  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  about  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr  Kennedy]  and  for- 
mer Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  clerk  reading  the  tran- 
script as  described'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  read  It 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  might  also  add,  in  connection  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr  Kennedy,  as  reported  In 
the  Portland  Oregonlan,  that  the  Senator 
himself  said : 

"Khrushchev  laid  down  two  conditions  to 
President  Elsenhower  for  going  on  with  the 
sun\mll  meeting  One  was  to  apologiee  I 
think  that  might  have  been  possible  to  do." 

Then  the  quotation  goes  on  to  other  mat- 
ters 

The  report  In  the  Oregonliui  Is  that : 

"Later  Kennedy  modified  the  word  apolo- 
gize,' and  SHld  Uie  President  might  express 
regret  '  " 

It  Is  my  hope  that  neither  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  nor  that 
other  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Governor 
Steven.vm,  will— either  one  of  them--brand 
himself  as  a  turncoat  So  it  is  my  hope  that 
they  will  relieve  themselves  of  the  curse  of 
suspicion  of  app>eascment,  and  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  tinlty,  which  started  out  so  well  in 
support  of  the  President  and  In  support  of 
the  administration,  may  somehow  be  found 
again. 

But  as  Mr  Parley  has  so  well  said,  he  has 
no  part  In  the  appeasement  process  as  exem- 
plified by  the  unfortunate  statement  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. 

He  said  It  did  not  represent  his  views  and 
that    "the    most    charitable    explanation    of 
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sucli  IrrwponalbUlty.  pres\imptlon,  and  dis- 
courtesy Is  that  hl«  Engllah  wa«  poor  and 
my  French  no  better." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  the  clerk  is  still 
reading  from  my  statement,  but  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  is 

"turnquote."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  the 
PwzroRD  ha.s  been  read  to  my  satisfaction 
at  this  point,  and  unless  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  would 
like  to  have  the  reading  continued.  I 
wish  no  further  part  of  the  Record  read. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  request  that  no  fur- 
ther portion  of  the  Record  be  read. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  parliamentary  mquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  heard  the  de- 
bate except  in  the  last  few  minutes.  I 
shall  make  some  comment  on  my  own 
time  shortly.  My  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  this;  Is  it  proposed  that  the  Record 
be  changed  in  any  way  from  what  was 
sUted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  In  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  my  friend  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  I  state  that  the  reverse  is 
now  true. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wished  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  term  "turncoat"  is  an  unfortunate 
term,  and  also  the  e.xpression  "suspicion 
of  appeasement"  is  an  imfortunate  term, 
and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  those 
terms  might  be  modified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  terms  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  no  matter  how 
unfortunate  they  may  be,  but  neverthe- 
less spoken  in  debate,  be  changed  by  the 
spokesman  or  withdrawn  by  the  spokes- 
man in  the  absence  of  unanimous  con- 
sent'   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlson  in  the  chair' .  I  am  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  a  Senator  may 
correct  an  error  which  may  have  been 
made,  but  he  may  not  substantially 
change  the  context 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Chair  advise 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  definition 
of  the  word  "error"  under  the  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  such  an  error  would 
be  a  misstatement,  possibly  a  misquota- 
tion, as  to  the  form  of  the  statement,  but 
not  as  to  content. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Not  as  to  content. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wisli  me  to  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  parliamentary  situation 
cleared  up.  So  that  the  Record  may  be 
perfectly  clear,  speaking  hypothetically, 
if  a  Senator  makes  a  statement  which  is 
critical  of  some  Government  policy  or 
some  Government  official  and  then  has 
a  second  thought  minutes  later  which 
causes  him  to  wish  he  had  not  said 
what  he  had  said  and  asks  to  have  the 
matter  stricken  from  the  Record,  does 
such  request  require  unanimous  consent? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  holds  that  such  a  request  would 
require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  ruling,  and  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
now  that  I  shall  object  to  any  change 
in  today's  Record. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington! 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr  Morse  1,  who  was 
not  present  when  the  statement  was 
made,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  chang- 
ing the  sense  or  meaning  of  anything  I 
have  said.  If  I  have  made  grammatical 
errors  or  errors  of  syntax.  I  reserve  the 
same  right  which  is  available  to  other 
Senators  to  make  such  corrections;  and 
I  will,  of  course,  be  my  own  judge.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  to 
what  changes  or  revisions  I  make,  exer- 
cising the  same  privilege  as  is  available 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  But  I 
wish  now  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  reject  any  inference  that  I  desire  to 
withdraw  the  meaning  of  anything  that 
I  have  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  1  assure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  made  no  im- 
plication that  the  Senator  had  any  in- 
tention to  change  any  of  his  remarks. 
There  was  a  request  or  suggestion  made 
that  an  opportunity  be  offered  to  change 
remarks.  To  that,  I  object.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  rule,  is  free  to  com- 
ply with  the  rule,  but  when  he  says  he 
will  be  his  own  judge  as  to  what  he  will 
change,  I  say  the  Senate  will  be  the 
final  judge  in  case  he  makes  a  change 
outside  the  rule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  hour  and  a  half 
we  have  heard  a  series  of  nonpoliticU, 
nonpartisan  statements  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  All  of  these  remarks  con- 
tained suggestions  about  what  should  or 
should  not  have  been  done  at  the  sum- 
mit, as  well  as  attempted  to  assess  the 
blame  for  what  was  or  was  not  done. 

In  making  these  remarks,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  mo.st  of 
the  presidential  candidates,  have  been 
quoted  However,  in  listening  to  these 
remarks,  I  note  that  one  very  important 
presidential  candidate  has  been  ignored. 
To  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  quot- 
ed in  the  Senate  today.  Yet  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  presidential  candidate, 
in  his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  week,  made  one  of  the  most  states- 
manlike speeches  which  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  summit  confer- 
ence, and  again,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
last  week  made  another  very  appropri- 
ate comment,  one  which  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  do  well  to 
ponder  before  we  get  too  partisan. 

I  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  our 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 


Texas  IMr.  JohnsonI.  in  which,  when 
he  was  asked  to  assess  blame  for  the 
Paris  fiasco,  he  observed : 

Any  jackass  can  kick  down  a  barn,  but  It 
takes  a  good  carpenter  to  build  one. 

[Laughter  ] 


ONE  LESSON  PROM  THE  SUMMIT 
Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
unseen  but  potent  consideration  at  the 
summit  tragedy  was  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policy  of  placing  expendi- 
ture ceilings  above  mihtary  strength. 

If  this  administration  had  approached 
the  summit  conference  from  a  position 
of  relative  strength  over  the  Commu- 
nists, the  rude  but  shrewd  Kremlin  chief 
would  have  been  less  belligerent. 

The  Soviet  leader,  on  the  other  hand, 
approached  the  summit  with  certain 
knowledge  about: 

Our  small  and  relatively  immobile 
ground  forces  with  their  antiquated 
equipment. 

Their  rocket  and  mi.ssile  superiority. 

Our  failure  to  provide  an  airborne 
alert  capability  and  the  consequent  vul- 
nerability of  our  retaliatory  strength. 

Their  great  numerical  superiority  m 
submarines,  with  and  without  missiles. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  leader  knew  that 
the  United  States  would  have  been 
stronger  in  all  of  these  respects  if  our 
military  experts,  rather  than  our  budget 
bookkeepers,  had  been  listened  to. 

Instead  major  attention  has  been 
given  in  this  country  toward  feeding  the 
American  people  a  diet  of  complacency, 
backed  up  by  appealing  slogans. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  time 
In  abandoning  these  policies  of  weakness. 
In  fact,  if  we  do  not  act  promptly,  it  may 
soon  be  too  late,  because,  at  our  present 
pace,  and  under  existing  policies,  we 
may  find  ourselves  shortly  In  a  very 
critical  position. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing program  now : 

That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ^c  nu- 
thorized  and  directed,  at  once,  to  raise 
overall  expenditure  ceilings  in  his  De- 
partment so  as  to  carry  out  this  program. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct 
the  removal  of  all  overtime  limitations 
on  high  priority  projects  and  order  a 
sharp  acceleration  in  those  projects. 

That  the  Air  Force  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  the  procurement  and 
crew-training  actions  for  the  SAC  air  », 
alert  capability  which  General  Power 
recommended,  and  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  $415  million  above  the 
budget  request  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  Congress  appropriate  $360 
million  above  the  budget  request  for  go- 
ing ahead  as  fast  as  pos.sible  with  the 
B-70  weapons  system  project. 

That  the  Congress  appropriate  $1.3 
billion  over  and  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  acceleration  of  the  Atlas-Titan, 
Minuteman,  Polaris,  Hound  Dog,  and 
Sky-Bolt  programs. 

That  the  Congress  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  Army  personnel  strength  from 
870.000  to  925.000,  and  appropriate  $120 
million  for  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
that  $800  million  be  appropriated  over 
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and  abcve  the  budget  request  for  pro- 
curemerit  of  new  equipment  for  the 
Army. 

That  the  Congress  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  Marine  r>ersonnel  strength 
from  175,000  to  200,000  and  appropriate 
an  addiuonal  $40  million  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

That  the  Congress  appropriate  $465 
million  over  and  above  the  bude;et  re- 
quest for  antisubmarine  warfare. 

The  above  recommendations  for  air 
alert.  B-70,  missiles,  Anny  personnel. 
Army  procurement.  Marine  personnel, 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  would 
amount  to  $3 '2  billion  over  and  above 
the  budget  request  for  those  progams. 

This  total  of  $3';^  billion  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  less  tlian  3  days  of  our  gross  na- 
t?ional  p-oduct,  and  would  seem  to  be  a 
small  contribution  to  greater  national 
security  in  view  of  the  threat  facing  the 
free  wor.d. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recent  failure  of 
high  level  negotiations  will  awaken  us 
to  action  and,  to  that  extent,  make  a 
similar  out  more  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  leality  than  did  Sputnik  I  when 
it  broke  .he  space  barrier. 


ILLEGAL  ACTIVITIES  ON  THE  PART 
OP  IJ^BOR  racketeers  AND 
MANAGFJklENT 

Mr.  M:CLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field,  we  have  on  numerous  occasions 
communicated  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment aithorities  when  our  investiga- 
tions have  disclo-sed  illegal  activities  on 
the  part  of  labor  racketeers  or  manage- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  of  the  Long  Lsland  Daily 
Press,  dated  May  17.  1960.  entitled  "Vic- 
tory and  Warning,"  an  editorial  of 
Newsday  of  the  same  date,  entitled  "A 
Big  Victory."  as  well  as  a  letter  dated 
May  18.  1960.  from  the  district  attorney 
of  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Manuel  W. 
Levine,  enclosuig  these  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  successful  pro.secution  of 
labor  racketeers  who  operated  juke  box 
Local  266  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Both  the  officials  of  this  union  and 
the  owni^rs  of  a  juke  box  company  were 
convicted  of  con.spiracy.  The  oCScials 
of  this  local  were  also  convicted  on 
charges  oT  coercion  and  extortion. 
These  convictions  were  hailed  by  the 
newspapers  as  a  great  victory  on  the  side 
of  law  enforcement. 

I  may  say  that  much  of  the  Informa- 
tiMi  upon  which  these  prosecutions  were 
based  wfs  developed  by  the  Senate  select 
committee. 

I  wi.sb  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Manuel  W.  Levine,  the  district  at- 
torney cf  Nassau  County,  N.Y..  for  the 
monumental  accomplishment  of  secur- 
ing convictions  of  these  racketeers  after 
a  trial  which  lasted  for  3 'a  months. 

The  (listrict  attorney  in  his  letter 
pointed  ^ut  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
some  of  the  defendants  were  freed  from 
prosecution  due  to  inability  of  the  prose- 
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cutor  to  introduce  into  evidence  certain 
wiretaps  which  would  have  proved  them 
guilty  of  a  crime. 

I  understand  that  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  use  wiretap  evidence  which 
was  available  to  them,  in  all  probability 
all  these  defendants  would  have  been 
convicted.  Those  who  escaped,  escaped 
upon  that  one  technicality. 

These  wore  taps  made  pursuant  to 
New  York  State  laws  and  pursuant  to  a 
New  York  State  court  order.  Some 
States,  such  as  New  York  State,  have 
enacted  laws  to  enable  their  enforcement 
agencies  to  intercept  communications 
under  proper  safeguards  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  dangers  of  promiscuous  and  im- 
proper use.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
the  enforcement  agencies  must  apply  to 
the  court  of  highest  original  jurisdiction 
for  a  warrant  to  permit  the  intercep- 
tions. This  warrant  is  only  granted 
when  the  court  is  satisfied  that  reason- 
able grounds  exist  that  evidence  of 
crimes  will  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
wiretap. 

The  inability  to  introduce  these  wire- 
taps stems  from  the  decisions  in  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  in  the  case  of  People 
against  ORourke,  which  follows  the  de- 
cisions in  the  United  States  v.  Benanti 
<  355  U.S.  96). 

In  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  wiretap  evidence  obtained  by  State 
ofl&cers  under  authority  of  a  State  law 
was  inadmissible  in  the  Federal  courts. 
The  language  of  the  decision  left  a  cloud 
on  the  right  of  States  to  legally  author- 
ize law-enforcement  agencies  to  obtain 
court  warrants  to  intercept  communica- 
tions under  proper  safeguards. 

The  lower  courts — People  against 
ORourke — have  followed  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  in- 
dicated that,  while  not  enjoining  the 
State  courts,  the  introduction  of  wire- 
tap evidence  by  State  officials  in  State 
courts  would  be  in  violation  of  section 
605.  Federal  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  and  thus  would  constitute  a  crime. 

The  district  attorney  p>ointed  out  that' 
the  inability  to  use  wiretaps  in  local 
law-enforcement  cases  is  a  severe  blow 
to  the  side  of  law  and  order.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Congress  would  be 
able  to  do  something  in  this  session  so 
that  one  of  our  most  effective  tools 
against  bigtime  racketeers  and  hoods 
would  not  have  been  removed. 

On  January  16.  1958.  shortly  after  the 
decision  of  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Benanti  case.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  3013— 85th  Congress.  2d  session — 
amending  se-ction  605  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  to  clarify  the  right  of  State 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  use  wire- 
taps to  uncover  evidence  of  the  com- 
mission of  .^rious  crimes. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Benanti 
case  did  not  rule  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions. The  decision  was  based  solely  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  intention  of 
Congress  when  it  passed  section  605  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
which  declares: 

No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender   shall   Intercept  any   communication 


and  divulge  or  publish  the  eiiBtenoe.  con- 
tents, substance,  purport,  effect,  or  meaning 
of  such  Intercepted  communication  to  any 
person. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Congress,  in  the 
enactment  of  section  605,  never  intended 
to  cripple  and  hamper  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  stamp  out 
crime  and  punish  criminals. 

When  I  introduced  S.  3013, 1  predicted 
that  the  detection,  investigation,  and 
prosecution  of  crime,  particularly  or- 
ganized crime,  would  be  seriously  hand- 
icapped and  weakened  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  is  proving  to  be 
true  In  many  cases,  prosecution  and 
investigation  of  crimes  would  be  com- 
pletely thwarted  and  would  collapse 
were  wiretapping  to  be  denied  to  the 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Recent  developments  show  that  the 
court  decisions  have  created  an  in- 
tolerable situation  and  that  there  are 
many  cases  pending  in  the  couits  which 
the  district  attorneys'  offices  cannot 
prosecute  because  of  the  strictures 
against  the  introduction  of  wiretap  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  my  contention  that  Congress  has 
never  intended  that  It  permit  the  crimi- 
nal to  use  the  modern  means  of  com- 
munication with  impunity,  or  that  it 
intended  to  enjoin  law  enforcement 
agencies  from  intercepting  these  com- 
munications. 

To  accept  a  contrary  interpretation 
would  mean  that  Congress  would  permit 
criminals  a  free  license  to  use  telephone 
communications  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  without  fear  of  detection,  and 
thus  provide  them  with  a  "privileged 
sanctuary."  I  say  again,  this  is  an  inter- 
pretation that  I  cannot  accept,  and  that 
it  is  one  Congress  should  correct  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

In  the  field  of  criminal  detection  and 
prosecution,  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  constantly  waging  a  war  against 
criminals  who  attack  society.  To  do  so 
effectively,  it  is  necessary  and  essential 
to  intercept  their  communications. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating!  and  Representative  Celler  in- 
troduced, respectively.  S.  3340.  and  H.R. 
11589,  on  April  6,  1960,  and  with  certain 
minor  changes,  these  are  bills  which  fol- 
low almost  the  exact  language  of  S.  3013, 
except  that  they  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  rather  than  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

I  feel  that  these  are  all  good  bills  and 
I  strongly  urge  that  action  be  taken  to 
pass  one  of  them  and  give  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  a  tool  to  prevent  crime 
in.stead  of  affording  the  criminal  element 
a  haven  and  refuge  from  detection  and 
prosecution.  I  have  read  with  appre- 
ciation the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mi-.  Keating] 
on  April  20.  1960.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  almost  unanimous  support  granted 
in  editorial  comments  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  of  April  16,  1960:  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  April  15.  1960:  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  16,  1960;  the 
New  York  Journal- American  of  April  16, 
1960;  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  April 
16,  1960;  and  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
of  March  22,  1960,  all  of  which  are  set 
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forth  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  20,  1960,  pages  8306  and  8307. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  attention  to  and  take  action  on 
these  measures  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  a  ruling  on 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  have 
certain  material  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore offered  printed  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  letter  and  articles  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  and  articles  are  as  follows: 

OmcE  OF  THE  District  Attorney 

OF  Nassau  Covxty. 
Mineola.  NY.  May  18.  1960. 
Senator  John  L  McGlellan. 
Select  Committee  on  Im.proper  Activities  in 
the    Labor    or    Management    Field,    New 
Seriate  Office  Building.  Wa.<<hxngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  On  Friday.  May  13.  1960.  a 
Nassau  County  jury  convicted  three  union 
officials  of  Teamster  Local  266.  "a  Jukebox 
local."  of  conspiracy,  coercion,  and  extortion. 
The  three  officers  convicted  were  Joseph  De 
Grandls,  president.  Prank  de  Porte,  vice  pres- 
ident, and  Ernest  Zundel.  secretary- treasurer. 
In  addition  thereto,  two  jukebox  operators. 
Eugene  Jacob  and  Herbert  Jacob,  coowners 
of  the  Nu-Way  Vending  Machine  Co  ,  were 
convicted  of  conspiracy. 

The  result  was  hailed  by  the  press  as  a 
victory  for  the  decent  people  of  this  county 
and  two  newspapers  circulated  In  Nassau 
County,  Newsday  and  the  Long  Island  Dally 
Press,  had  editorials. 

I  feel.  Senator,  that  both  you  and  your 
committee  are  deserving  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit,  since  the  minutes  of  your  hearings 
were  a  great  part  of  the  base  which  we  used 
as  a  Jumplng-oCr  place  for  our  investigation. 
In  fact.  I  consider  this  to  be  an  example  of 
the  proper  cooperation  between  the  agencies 
of  the  Pederai  Government  such  as  yours 
and  the  law-enforcement  officials  who  have 
the  burden  of  the  prosecution  on  the  local 
level.  I  might  say.  a  most  effective  combina- 
tion when  employed 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  defend- 
ants were  let  out.  but  it  Is  my  considered 
opinion  and  that  of  my  staff,  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  was  our  Inability  to 
Introduce  wire  taps,  the  result  of  a  ruling 
of  our  county  judge  after  the  decision  of  the 
US.  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  People  v. 
O'Rourke.  et  al. 

I  might  add.  the  Inability  to  use  wire  tape 
In  local  law  enforcement  Is  a  severe  blow 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  be 
able  to  do  something  In  this  session  so  that 
one  of  our  most  effective  tools  against  blg- 
tlme  racketeers  and  hoods  will  not  have  been 
removed. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  gracious 
and  generous  statements  you  made  to  me 
and  to  the  press  and  once  again  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  the  people  of  Nassau  County 
when  I  say  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  and 
to  your  congressional  committee  for  the  help 
and  cooperation  we  received 
Your  very  truly, 

Manitel  W.  Levine, 

District  Attorney. 


(From  Newsday) 
A  Big  Victory 

'"This  shows  the  underworld  goons  that 
they  can't  set  up  paper  unlona  out  here." 

The  words  are  thoee  of  NaMau  County 
District  Attorney  Manny  Lcvlne,  but  the  sen- 
timents are  those  of  every  decent  citizen 
alter  yesterday's  happy  ending  to  the  mara- 
thon Jukebox  racketa  trial 

The  conviction — and  stiff  sentences  that 
can  follow — of  three  top  Teamster  officials  In 
local  2M  should  prove  that  "paper"  union- 
ism is  no  basis  for  coercion  and  extortion 
by  the  goon*  who  run  such  phony  unions. 


Yesterday's  verdict,  after  23  hours  of  deliber- 
ation by  the  jury  can  result  In  17-year  sen- 
tences for  Joseph  de  Grandls.  Prank  de  Forte, 
and  Brnest  Zundel.  the  three  ofBclals  of  the 
local. 

This  knockout  blow  against  paper  unions 
could  not  come  at  a  better  time.  Following 
the  directed  acquittal  of  Teamster  boss  John 
J  O'Rourke  last  month,  there  were  those  who 
doubtsed  the  goons  could  be  convicted.  Yes- 
terdays  verdict  erased  those  doubts  as  em- 
phatically as  It  should  erase  the  jukebox 
racket  In  Nassau  County,  a  racket  first  ex- 
posed by  Newsday 

'  Levine.  prosecutor  William  Cahn  and  the 
staff  of  assistants  who  worked  hard  for  18 
months  deser'. e  the  cheers  they  are  getting 
today. 


(From  Long  Island  Dally  Press,  May  17,  1960] 
Victory   and  Warning 

A 

Tha  convictions  of  three  officers  of  the  so- 
called  jukebox  local  on  charges  of  extortion, 
coercion,  and  conspiracy  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  who  wovild  misuse  organized  labor's 
good  came  to  prey  on  others. 

These  three  Teamster  Union  Local  266  offi- 
cials^Joseph  DeGrandLs.  Frank  DePorte.  and 
Elrneft  Zundel — face  prison  terms  of  17  years 
each.  Two  jukebox  operators,  convicted  on  a 
conspiracy  count  wtlh  them,  face  a  vear  In 
Jail. 

The  now  famous  trial,  which  ran  314 
montbs.  stemmed  from  the  shakedown  of  a 
tavera  jukebox  owner  by  the  use  of  Illegal 
picketing  to  extract  dues. 

Senator  John  McCi.ci.lan.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rackets 
Committee  has  hailed  the  convictions  as  a 
monumental  accomplishment  Honest  work- 
ing f>eopIe  everywhere  agree  Our  congratu- 
lations to  Nassau  District  Attorney  Manuel 
W.  Levine,  .Assistant  District  Attorney  Wil- 
liam Cahn.  who  presented  the  State's  case, 
and  tte  able  staff 
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DIST*INGmSHED  SER'VTCE  AWARD 
OP  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
BROADCASTERS  TO  CLAIR  R.  Mc- 
COLLOUGH 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  attention  was  called  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Clair  R.  McCollough 
early  last  month  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers, held  in  Chicago 

It  »-as  at  this  gathering  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Collough received  the  1960  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

Fqt  the  information  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
McCollough  Is  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Steinman  stations,  and 
resides  in  Lancaster.  Pa. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award  was 
conferred  on  Mr.  McCollough  for  a  30- 
year  "record  of  industry  citizenship 
unique  in  the  annals  of  broadcasting  ' 
The  award  citation  noted  that  he  had 
served  with  distinction  as  a  board  and 
committee  member  of  the  association 
and  had  never  failed  to  respond  when 
called  on  for  organizational  tasks  re- 
quiring the  utmost  skill.  Additionally, 
the  oitAtion  saluted  him  fof'-^eing  a 
broadcaster  who  "has  directed  tie  sta- 
tions and  under  his  management  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  broadcasting  profession." 

Believing  that  Mr.  McColloughs  ad- 
dress will  be  of  much  Interest  to  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr, 
President,  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Keys  to   Stability   in   Broadcasting 
Performance.   Good    Practices,    Unity    of 
Purpose 

(Address  by  Clair  R.  McCollough.  president 
and  general  manager,  the  Steinman  Sta- 
tions at  the  38th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
Chicago,   111  ,   April   4.    I960) 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  to  receive  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  which  Is  being 
conferred  by  my  fellow  broadcasters  of  the 
National  Association  of   Broadcasters. 

The  award  Itself  traditionally  notes  the 
contributions  which  It  is  said  the  recipient 
has  made  to  the  Industry  and  the  associa- 
tion. 

Such  contributions  as  I  have  made  over 
the  past  30  years  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  loyalty  and  endeavor  of 
my  associates  In  the  Steinman  Stations  as 
well  as  my  longtime  friends  and  fellow 
broadcasters  throughout  the  Industry.  I 
see  many  of  these  faces  In  the  audience 
today. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  also  recall  many 
other  broadcasters  whose  names  were  synon- 
ymous with  Industry  leadership  at  the  time 
I  started  In  broadcasting — fine  men  who  are 
not  here  because  they  did  not  live  long 
enough  or  retired  too  soon  to  see  their 
Industry  emerge  from  the  age  of  the  pioneer 
Into  the  age  of  the  plaque. 

I  think  of  them  often,  as  do  many  of  you: 
Chuck  Myer.  Al  McCosker,  Johnny  OUlln. 
Arthur  Church.  Harold  Ryan.  Harry  Shaw, 
Deac  Aylesworth,  Ed  Klauber,  Don  Lee.  Joe 
Maland.  Edgar  Bill.  Oene  CPallon.  and  Paul 
Kesten 

There  are  others — too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, too  worthy  to  forget. 

Looking  through  our  family  album,  the 
names  and  faces  of  these  people  can  be  re- 
lated to  classic  experience*  In  broadcast- 
ing— Industry  adventures  that  contributed 
to  the  tedious  process  of  carving  an  Impor- 
tant social  and  economic  Institution  out  of 
the  raw  stone  of  Invention. 

This  has  been  done  before,  but  never  quite 
so  quickly  nor  under  such  pressure  as  has 
attended  the  growth  of  broadcasting.  It 
has  been  done  In  transportation.  In  the 
printed  media,  in  education  and  In  govern- 
ment—  but  never  at  such  Intense  speed 

In  truth,  the  evolution  has  been  so  swift 
that  yesterday's  problems— and  yes.  yester- 
day's passions — sometimes  are  forgotten  In 
the  welter  of  current  events. 

Most  of  the  vexing  problems  we  have  today, 
we  have  had  before — In  one  degree  or  an- 
other. 

The  problem  of  freedom  of  speech. 

The  problem  of  Industry  standards 

The  problem  of  legislative  investigations. 

The  problem  of  regulatory  Ills. 

The  problem  of  advertising  surveillance. 

The  problem  of  music  licensing  fees. 

The  problem  of  trade  practices  such  as  rate 
juggling,  trade  deals,  competitive  policies 

The  problem  of  rigging,  payola  and  per- 
haps others  that  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  overseers — phenomena  not  peculiar  to 
us. 

We  have  had  them  and — to  the  extent  that 
law  and  custom  allow — we  have  made  prodi- 
gious efforts  as  an  Industry  to  solve  them 
ourselves;  to  resist  the  assistance  of  Gov- 
ernment which  so  frequently,  as  now,  has 
been  offered 

The  most  effective  effort  we  have  put  for- 
ward in  every  direction  has  been  through 
tills  association,  the  NAB 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  names  of 
some  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  start- 
ing this  ass'>ciKtlon,  some  of  those  who  car- 
ried on  Its  work  through  the  difficult  days 
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of  the  1920's  and  early  1930'8.  Many  broad- 
casters of  this  same  period  are  still  active 
today. 

But  with  Increasing  frequency,  the  baton 
Is  being  passed  to  younger  uien  who  have 
more  recently  entered  the  field  of  broadcast- 
ing and  art'  talcing  up  the  burdens  ot  the 
NAB. 

These  yov:ng  executives  represent.  In  con- 
servative estimate,  a  clear  majority  of  the 
Nation's  Uconsees. 

By  way  ol  confession.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  have  participated,  on  occasion,  In  In- 
formal discussions  with  some  of  my  fellow 
broadcasters  about  this  Influx  of  young  exe- 
cutive talent — this  vast  homesteadlng  rush 
onto  the  reservation  which  for  so  long  a 
time  has  bet  n  a  more  or  less  private  preserve. 

There  have  been  remarks,  about  "Johnny- 
come-latelle>,"  the  "new  order  of  confusion" 
and  similar  expressions.  It  1$<^  truism  that 
elders  In  thtlr  wisdom  frequently  look  upon 
the  young  with  annoyance  tempered  by  com- 
passion. 

broad<;astinc's  new  cenfration 

But  there  they  came  after  the  late  great 
conflict — this  new  generation — casting  aside 
their  wartime  uniforms  and  acquiring  broad- 
cast licenses  In  all  manner  of  cooununltles 
around  the   Nation. 

Their  enU,usi.ism  and  their  well-Intended 
zeal  have  led,  at  times,  to  a  certain  amount 
of  fretful  crumbling  among  their  fellow 
broadcasters 

More  recently  I  have  noticed,  however, 
and  perhaps  yuu  have,  Uxj.  the  emergence 
from  this  group  of  numerous  highly  intelli- 
gent, public  spirited,  successful  broadcasters 
upon  whom  must  rest  the  re8p<.in8lblllly  for 
the  professions  future 

Thus  todav,  presuming  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  tenu-e.  If  not  of  talent,  1  should  like 
to  address  a  few  remarks  to  three  general 
subjects.  In  'this  order:  M)  Our  trade  prac- 
tices, (2)  oiu-  performance  before  the  public, 
and   (3)   our  national  association. 

It  may  be  ,hat  the  most  Important  activi- 
ties in  American  brc^adcastlng,  other  than 
legislative  ard  regulatory,  fall  within  these 
tlu"ee  general  categories. 

A    FBtlOO    OF    ADJUSTMENT 

As  we  kno^v.  any  human  pursuit,  whether 
In  Industry,  or  in  art  and  letters.  In  goT- 
emment  or  in  education,  must  undergo  a 
period  of  adjustment  through  experience 
before  it  stabilizes. 

This  "experience  cycle"  In  broadcasting 
has  not  reflected  a  steady,  predictable  curve. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  we  had 
reached  a  comfortable  plateau.  There  was 
limited  competition  within  radio  Itself  and 
a  consequent  prosperity  that  assured  gixxi 
protjramlng   and  acceptable   advertising. 

This  placid  situation  was  disrupted,  of 
course,  by  the  postwar  radio  stampede  and 
the  astonishing  growth  of  television;  by  the 
consequent  changing  patterns  lu  broadcast 
programing;  by  the  dislocation  of  radio  net- 
work economy  and  by  the  unrestrained  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  newcomers  in  their 
anxiety  to  capture  audience  arltl  revenue  by 
whatever  means  at  their  disposal. 

Thus,  during  the  last  15  years,  we  U&ve 
found  ourselves  engaged  In  a  frantic  and 
occasionally  untidy  search  for  economic  and 
regulatory  equilibrium. 

Changing  fortunes  In  radio  and  alU>caUon 
problems  In  television  have  attended  this 
struggle 

In  the  subsequent  scjumble  for  position — 
and  even.  In  some  coses,  for  survival — there 
have  been  harmful  doings. 

CONSTRtrCTIVE    COMPETITION    tNSTXAD    OF 
Ol'ERRIl.I.A    WARFARX 

In  far  too  many  Instances  within  o\ir  own 
Industry,  the  pursuit  of  stability  and  rea- 
sonable proe()erlty  has   taken  on  the  char- 


acter of  guerrilla  warfare,  rather  than  hard- 
hitting constructive  competition. 

We  have  moved  from  the  enervating  period 
of  rate  cutting  to  the  far  more  dangerous 
situation  where  some  radio  stations  do  not 
have  established   rates. 

Indeed,  manifestations  of  the  same  prac- 
tice are  now  appearing  In  television. 

Are  we,  In  truth,  such  poor  businessmen 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  price  our  prod- 
uct and  stay  with  the  decision? 

Are  we  not,  through  such  practices,  de- 
pleting ourselves  before  our  fellow  business- 
men and  advertisers  as  Immature,  If  not 
worse? 

Quiz  rlgt^tng  and  payola  per  se  are  not 
the  major  shortcomings  with  which  we  must 
contend. 

These  are  sjmiptoms  of  something  deeper — 
symptoms  of  certain  business  malpractices 
whose  only  cure  Is  self -treatment. 

Among  the  fundamentail.  underlying  Ills 
of  broadcasting  are  rate  manipulations, 
trade  deals,  downgrading  the  competition 
In  our  own  media  and  kindred  activities. 

Until  we  cure  them — and  we  can  only  cure 
them  Individually,  not  in  concert — we  run 
the  continuing  risk  of  loss  of  advertiser 
confidence. 

More  disturbing  than  that,  however.  Is  the 
greater  peril  of  attracting  to  our  Industry 
the  ciiSLrlatans,  the  dealmakers,  the  un- 
principled who.  by  erosion  through  the 
years,  can  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic itself 

What  I  would  suggest  as  a  corrective  meas- 
ure is  not  easy  to  accomplish.  It  requires 
courage,  determination,  a  high  sense  of 
business  values,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
moral  rearmament. 

AK    IKVINTORT    rOH     THE    AtTDIENCE 

All  of  us  should  take  Inventory  of  our 
business  practices. 

Do  we  have  a  profit  and  loss  statement 
for  the  listeners  and  viewers  we  serve  as 
well  OS  for  our  auditors? 

Are  we  selling  a  valuable  service — or  are 
we  bartering  It? 

Are  we  selling  a  valuable  service — or  are 
we  auctioning  It? 

Please  count  me  among  the  first  to  resist 
to  the  wall  any  effort  by  CkDvernment,  or 
any  other  outside  agency,  to  dictate  our 
policies,  our  programs,  or  our  profits. 

But  nonetheless  I  think  it  is  time  for 
something  more  than  causal  clrctunspectlon. 
It  Is  time  for  Intensive  self -Inspection. 

If  such  self-Inspection,  accompanied  by 
thoughtful  and  determined  action.  Is  under- 
taken by  Individual  broadcasters,  then  we 
may  attain  more  surely  the  stability  of  busi- 
ness practice  that  underlies  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  sound  free  enterprise. 

STRENGTH  AT  THE  FOUNDATION 

In  the  absence  of  such  strength  at  the 
foundation  of  the  broadcasting  economy,  we 
may  expect  further  depredations  of  one  sort 
or  another — and  consequent  injury  to  our 
defenses  against  our  detractors. 

We  must  remember  always.  It  reem?  to  me, 
that  Individual  action  is  not  alone  sufficient 
to  the  purp<jee. 

In  those  areas  where  custom  dictates  and 
the  law  permits  us  to  act  in  concert,  we 
must  allow  no  obrldgement.  The  broad- 
casting Industry  must  place  gre.at  stress 
up^n  this  oneness  '  factor  In  the  days  that 
He  ahead. 

Thus,  In  related  context,  I  would  like  to 
speuk  briefly  about  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters. 

Wiiat  Is  a  trade  association?  It  Is  an 
orguniitatlun  of  InsUtuUons  or  individuals, 
or  both,  gathered  together  to  pursue  com- 
mon objectives  and  defend  the  principles  for 
which  Its  membership  stands. 

The  National  Association  of  Broculcasters 
was  organlBed  right  here  In  Chicago.  At 
that    time,    the    organisation    included    10 


members  and  the  common  objective  was  to 
do  something  about  music  co;  yrlght  fees. 
This  was  a  reasonably  uncomplicated  objec- 
tive, but  not  BO  uncomplicated  that  It  has 
gone  away.  It  was  the  first  objective  but 
not.  by  any  means,  the  last. 

Since  that  time,  the  industry  has  Increased 
in  broadcasting  units  In  the  nature  of  842 
percent  and  the  Association  membership  In 
the  order  of  850  percent  The  number  of  ob- 
jectives has  Increased  in  no  less  startling 
m:inner 

Over  the  years,  the  association  has  en- 
countenKi  and  contended  with  such  prob- 
lems as  freedom  of  speech,  tax  legislation. 
Industrj'  standards,  copyright  quarrels,  reg- 
ulatory ills,  political  broadcasting,  editorial- 
izing, labor  problems,  engineering  complica- 
tions, research  ventures,  and  others  far  too 
numerous  to  relate. 

NAB   FOLLOWS    DEM(X:RACY'S    PATTERN 

An  association,  such  as  ours,  follows  the 
pattern  of  democracy  Itself.  At  times,  its 
members  may  find  It  cumbersome  and  un- 
wieldy. The  frustrations  that  grow  out  of 
organized  action  in  a  system  dedicated  to 
freedom  are  caused  by  the  very  virtue  which 
spawns  "he  system  Itself — action  by  consent. 

Broadcasting  Is  a  large  and  complicated 
business,  multlfaceted  In  Its  problems,  pop- 
ulated by  an  extraordinary  potpourri  of  hu- 
manity; performers,  administrators,  sales- 
men, newsmen,  engineers.  Inventors,  legis- 
lators, regulators,  financiers,  and  many 
others.  To  obtain  consent  on  any  given 
problem  In  such  a  complex  Is  a  tedious, 
tlme-corisumlng  task. 

Therefore.  It  sometimes  may  seem  that  the 
NAB  mills  are  grinding  slowly — when  Indeed 
they  really  are,  through  the  orderly  chaos 
of  membership  soundings,  committee  rec- 
ommendations, board  actions,  and  staff  im- 
plementation. 

In  any  lag  that  exists  between  Incubation 
of  a  problem  and  unified  effort  to  obtain  a 
solution.  Bonie  may  t>ecome  Impatient  and 
place  upan  the  executors  of  policy  unusual 
and  unfiilr  burdens — when  they  themselves, 
the  members,  are  frequently  responsible  for 
the  lag  through  Inaction  or  disinterest. 

HUMAN    RESERVES    OUTWEIGH    CASH    RESERVES 

Cash  rtjserves  are  not  as  Important  as  hu- 
man reserves  In  the  success  of  an  association. 
II  the  new  order  of  broadcasters  will  remem- 
ber this  and  act  upon  it,  the  NAB  will  grow 
ever  more  effective. 

There  is  a  trace  of  dissension  among  some 
of  you  about  the  multiplicity  of  orgsmizations 
in  present-day  broadcasting. 

Besidet  the  NAB,  there  are  the  Radio  Ad- 
vertising Bureau,  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertisi.^g,  the  Television  Informatioji  Of- 
fice, the  Clear  Channel  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation, the  Association  of  Maximum  Service 
Telecasters,  the  Regional  Broadcasters  Com- 
mittee, the  0.)mmur.lty  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters, the  Daytime  Broadcasters  AsscKia- 
tlon.  48  State  associations  and  perhaps  others. 

We  nee'd  not  be  perpUxed  by  this  situation. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  there  are  more  asso- 
ciations In  the  newspaper  business,  than 
there  are  In  ours,  and  yet  the  newspaper 
Industry  is  much  less  fractionated. 

Each  of  our  associations,  many  of  which 
were  generated  by  the  NAB  Itself,  has  a  spe- 
cialized job  to  perform  and  each  is  doing  it 
well.  The  NAB  remains  the  single  organiza- 
tion of  unquestioned  mutual  Interest  to  all 
of  us.  In  the  sensitive  U\sk  of  dealing  with 
Government  as  well  as  public  and  economic 
relations  and  a  myriad  of  other  day-to-day 
prublems,  It  excels. 

If  you  are  among  those  who.  In  an  oc- 
caslomU  moment  of  doubt,  question  the 
vitality  of  the  NAB.  listen; 

In  July  of  1937.  the  NAB  SUndards  Of 
Good  PracUce  for  Radio  Broadcasters  were 
promulgated. 
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On  March  4,  1941.  ASCAP  signed  the  con- 
sent decree. 

On  March  7,  1946,  the  blue  book  was  Is- 
sued and  fought  to  extinction  by  the  NAB. 

On  April  16,  1946.  the  Lea  amendment  to 
the  Communications  Act  outlawing  feather- 
bedding  In  the  music  field  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress 

On  July  1,  1949.  the  Mayflower  decision 
was  rescinded 

On  March  1  1952,  the  television  code  was 
promulgated 

I  could  continue  this  W^l  for  the  next 
hour. 

Tou  name  It:   the  NAB  was  there 

You  could  pay  your  dues  to  the  NAB  from 
now  on  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life  and 
still  owe  money  on  the  obligation 

The  NAB  performs  the  most  essential 
function  of  any  organization  in  broadcast- 
ing. Yet,  at  times,  the  Impossible  Is  ex- 
pected of  It  There  aro  those  who  would 
have  the  NAB  negotiate  their  union  con- 
tracts; try  their  cases  before  the  PCC,  rebuke 
their  competition  and  explain  their  audience 
ratings. 

Times  have  changed  The  NAB  cannot 
be  all  things  to  all  people.  It  has  a  pre- 
scribed course  and  must  be  what  It  set  out 
to  be — an  organization  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Its  members'  objectives  and 
a  protection  for  their  Interests.  These  ob- 
jectives and  these  Interests  must  exist  In  a 
climate  untainted  by  program  Interference 
or  any  other  kind  of  artificial  intrusion. 

If  we  cannot  be  together  on  these  essen- 
tials, in  one  single  forum,  regardless  of  our 
Individual  broadcasting  problems,  we  might 
u  well  surrender   now. 

And,  If  you  will  forgive  a  personal  allusion 
to  old  friends.  In  this  time  of  your  generous 
tribute  to  me  as  their  courier,  we  might  as 
well  dismiss  the  principles  for  which  they 
fought  so  valiantly  through  the  years,  not 
alone  in  their  own  interest,  but  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public  as  well. 

BroadcMtIng  is  a  vital  induitry  that  d«> 
mandi  the  CApncttlea  of  vigorous  men  with 
originality,  courage,  and  a  dnuntleia  deter- 
mination to  unite  In  purpose  and  in  action 

■TUNOTM  or  pvnpoai:  and  mrioatTT 
We  must  value  self-respect  highly,  not 
nlone  in  our  conduct  before  th«  public,  but 
also  in  our  conduct  among  ouraelvte:  we 
must  lend  to  our  aasoclnted  activity  the 
same  strength  of  purpose  and  integrity  of 
character  that  we  should  and  mviat  eapouse 
in  our  own  communltiM 

I,  fur  one,  am  satlaned  that  those  who 
hold  such  beliefs  will  firmly  fix  ths  condi- 
tions of  broadcasting  in  the  future,  and. 
M  our  industry  marches  along  the  road 
to  destiny  go<id  bmAdcrtsters  wUI  far  out- 
number those  who  do  not  care 

Thr  Kui.t.  nr  Mondn 

The   Dlsilnguuhe<l   «i>rvloe   Award   of   the 

National  Aaaix'tittuti)  t;f  UroadcMlera  wn«  li\- 

•tliUted  In  lOAl  a«  the  Kevnote  Award     Th^ 

awartt   was   given   its   prrseni    nAn\e   In   Ut« 

luas 

rrevloMs  r»«-ipl»iii«  w«r» 

In  IttAO  Hobert  W  MarnolT,  ohnlrmnn  of 
ih«  boi^rtt  tvf  the  National  MroiMlcnstlug  Co 

In  man  Ur  Prnnli  Ninnton  prMlrtont  of 
the  Otthimbla  Mrtmdranting  Myatent    ]iii< 

In  19«7  The  Koiuvrnble  Herbert  V  M«H>ver, 
former  Preelrteni  of  the  United  Rtateo 

to  loaa  Robert  B  Ktntner  then  preeldant 
of  tha  American  lrt>«dra«tlng  Co 

In  man  Mivrli  Ithrlrtge  publlahar  of  the 
rourier-jDurnal  and  t.oviiavllla  Time*  and  a 
former  NAB  prealdent 

In  1084  William  M  Pnlty.  chairman  of  the 
boArtl  of  tha  Columbia  Broadcasting  Ayatem, 
Inc 

In  IMS:  Brtg  Oan  David  BarnofT,  than 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National  Bro«d- 
caating  Co. 


CONDEMNATION  BY  THE  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  STATE  COUNCIL  OF 
CARPENTERS.  AFL-CIO.  OF  THE 
SALE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OB- 
SCENE AND  OBJECTIONABLE  MA- 
TERIAL 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  my  cosponsorship  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160  in  regard  to  obscene  liter- 
ature, and  my  deep  concern  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  been  greatly  heartened  by  the 
public  response  which  indicates  a  gen- 
eral concern,  without  which  legislative 
action  is  almost  impossible.  Indicative 
of  public  reaction  is  Resolution  11,  passed 
by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Council  of 
Carpenters  at  their  eishth  annual  con- 
vention on  April  16.  1960 

I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Council  of  Carpenters 
for  their  forthright  expression  on  this 
matter,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  re.soluticn  may. 
at  this  point,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    1 1 

Whereas  being  publicly  mindful  of  the 
general  increase  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  obscene  matter  on  the  newsstnnds  and 
through  the  malls,  and  the  showing  of  In- 
decent pictures  and  programs  on  the  clnen\a 
and  Qelevlslon  screens,  and 

WUerefva  the  continuous  dissemination  of 
this  objectionable  material  has  contributed 
more  th.iu  anything  else  in  an  alarming  in- 
crease of  uduU  and  J\jvenile  delinquency, 
and 

Wliereas  a  condition  of  this  nature  being 
allovi^d  to  continue  without  repression  will 
bring  about  a  general  drmoralleatlon  of  our 
[xonle  U^crfhy  making  our  oviiitry  vulner- 
able to  attack  by  an  enemy  that  has  sw<irn 
to  dentroy  and  eradicate  from  this  earth,  the 
Judeti-Chrlstian  concept  of  society,  and 

WDereaa  mlndfiil  of  the  many  unmicoeas- 
fvi!  atten^pta  in  the  past  to  stop  this  fiow  of 
obsconlty  In  our  midst     Now,  thercforr,  be  It 

Kf-Ki/icd.  That  U>e  rtrlfuatn  nf  the  New 
Hami>shlr<«  Council  of  Carpenl«'r!<  \i\  lis 
eighth  annviul  ronvpiUlon  assrmblril  do  i\nrt 
hereliy  go  on  record  fa\orlng  ami  ^'.ipp'r',!  .• 
the  pnahlishment  of  a  »t«t*widf  !otiuni"«M' 
whlctk  will  seek  to  devise  ways  and  meant 
to 

I  Hock  the  cooperation  of  all  atore  owners, 
theater  operators  and  televUInn  program  di- 
recttvfa  to  sell,  distribute  and  show  only  de- 
cent and  wholesome  literature,  pl(-lu^t^(l  iuhI 
lirogpnma 

i    Itaruae    to    palronlae    or    eni'ouratff)    any 
•atakillshmant  that  will  continue  to  attii    clio- 
trilitlte  and  allow  olMcenr  inatorial    \\\\y\  [ur 
tl\«<rniore    be  it 

rtr|it)/tn«<    That  we  oonimanM  unvl   iu|>(>o|i 
all  DVMe  indlvtduali  organiaoti  i(ro\i|M   npwn 
pnpaf  pdliora    and  pulillt'  umolali   who  havr 
uitdnftakvn  a  miaaion  to  iM>niUni  ouainuiy, 
and  %•  It  alao 

Nalohrrt,   I'hnt  a  ropy  of  tlil«  rp«oiMiion  hr 
aani  tn  (ianpral  Po«in>nii"e>r  KMinnirrfixIM    t.i 
UM    Nenntttr  M    Mtyltm  ttrltlKva    to   Mi     Wii 
Itain   \a\p\\    ptiblUhpr  ot   iiip   t'n ion  Leader, 
l^nd  l<i  Hut\    .)    r    Hanult,  adiior  nf  I  AeUon. 


CONQUKRINO  THK  PAHT 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wt»Nt  VlruiniA  Mr 
Prpnidpnt,  ni-uinh  Army  bulinins  of  loiH 
tell  of  It  cprtAlh  Colonrl  KlkiiiHton.  who 
In  the  early  pivrt  of  the  war  wi\« 
caihlered  from  the  Rrmy  for  conduct  un- 
b«comin«  Ml  olBcer  Thr  public  dl«- 
patchca  do  not  state  the  nature  of  Ihu 


misconduct,  but  the  inference  is  that  it 
was  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
The  disgraced  man,  with  his  name 
dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  British 
Army,  went  back  to  Paris,  assumed  an- 
other name,  and  enlisted  in  the  Foreign 
Legion.  Wherever  the  men  of  the  legion 
went  into  action,  this  man  wa.s  conspicu- 
ous for  his  daring  and  gallantry.  After 
one  of  his  feat.s  of  heroi.sm  he  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Government  of  France.  In 
some  way  his  real  identity  was  disclosed, 
and  the  facts  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  Grovernment.  His 
commission  was  given  back  to  him;  and. 
resuming  his  name  and  title,  he  again 
joined  his  old  regiment  at  the  front 
By  wounds  and  daring  and  fidelity  he 
won  back  the  honors  and  the  rank  that 
cowardice  had  forfeited  him. 

Sta  I  where  you  stand  and  never  mind  the 
past; 
The    past    wont    help    you    in    beginning 
new 
If  you  are  done  with  It  at  last, 

Why,  that's  enough      You're  done  with  it. 
you're  through; 
This    is   another   chapter   in   the   book. 
This     is     another     race     that     you     have 
planned 
Don't    give    the    vanished    days    a    ijnckward 
look- 
Start  where  you  stand 

Tlie  world"Won't  care  about  your  old  defeats 

If  you  &an  start  anew  and  win  success. 
The  future  Is  your  time,  and  time  Is  fleet, 

Ai^d  there  Is  much  of  work  and  strain  and 
stress; 
ForRct  the  burled  wo*«  and  dead  despairs. 

Here  U  a  bnuul-new  trial  right  at  hand. 
The  fviture  is  for  hlrn  wljo  doos  and  diupa— 

Start  where  you  stand 

Old  failurea  will  not  halt,  old  trtumpha  aid, 

T'<lftya  the  thlnu,  tomorniw  aoon  will  be; 
Oet   m   the   fi«ht   and    face   It     unafraid. 

Ami    lenvr   the   pa*l    to   ancient   hlsUwy 
What  h.ts  been,  has  been,   yesterday  la  dead. 

And    by    It    you   are    neither    blessed    nor 
banned; 
Take    courage,    man.    be    brave    and    drive 
ivlu-ad 

St.u  '    whrre  yon  atandl 


MKSSAOK  mOM  THE  HDrSE— 
ENROUJTD  BILUS  RIONED 

A  mr.Hfittur  from  the  Hou«o  of  Hrprr- 
acntallvf'n,  by   Mr    liurtlctl,  one  of   it* 

rt'ftding  rlt'ik.N,  ttniumnrrd  \hi\\  the 
SixMVkor  hivd  iifTlxtHl  hl.>i  nniiuuuir  Ui  the 
followinw  rnmllfHl  billn,  and  Ihry  wert 
siunwl  by  ihr  Proaidt-nt  jiro  u>mix»rr 
■H  a  An  act  to  nuthoriar  mn  Mecrm^uy  of 
thp  Iniorior  to  iMinsiruri  tha  ,Han  l.»il«  iii\M 
if  ihr  Oniiiil  Vullny  |woj«i<-i  CuilfornU  to 
'I'''  lii'i  i\\\  t\|jirrmrnl  with  tl\p  H'ntr  of 
CiViiluinlH    vkith   irapert    U\   th«   i'oi\>ii  m't  ion 

and  oiwratton  or  aurh  unit,  and  r  r  'Hiar 
tiuriwMcs    und 

II  M   11  flu     Ai\  n<<t    to  aini»i\d  »e<i|on   ITO  of 

'  I  '•  l>iiiMi\(i|  Hii\'i»i\ii»  ('i«cla  nf  1054  irflrtiinu 
'•■  iiii>  Moiiiniird  (lmitirt|oi\  for  oharllabla 
OMlrlbuti(«na  fur  rrrtnitv  iitdlvld\iala) , 


A  FUHK1(»N  JH)I,ICY  KOK  WW. 
IBCO'O— ADDHKSH  DY  HKNAIXOK 
AIKKN    HF.f'XlMK   WOPI.D    APT'AIRS 

COUNCIL 

Mr  MANSriKLD  Mr  Prrsldrnt.  on 
May  20  Uie  Senator  f  i*om  Vermont  I  Mr. 
ArKKN  I  deltvei-ed  an  addrew  entitl«Hl  "A 
Foi-eitin  Policy  for  Uie  I860  »,    before  tlie 
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World  Affairs  Coimcil  in  Boston.  It  is 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  the  years  ahead 
and  sets  forth  a  sound  philosophy  for 
dealing  with  them  effectively.  In  this 
statement,  the  distinguished  Senator, 
who  i.s  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reveals  once  again  the 
deep  human  wisdom  and  the  sound  grasp 
of  world  affairs  which  mark  him  as  an 
exceptional  leader  of  this  body  beyond 
party,  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  very  fine  address 
previously  referred  to,  and  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  FoRriG.M  PcJi.icY  roR  inf    1960s 
(Addi-ss    bv    Senator    GroRcr.   D     Aiken,    at 

th.t  World  AfTHlrs  Council  annual  meeting. 

Boston    Mass  ,  May  20,   1960  ) 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  spend 
this  time  between  planes  wfH|t  you  this  af- 
ternoon. I  was  very  glad  Indeed  to  accept 
the  Invitation  of  my  friend  Chris  Herter. 
Jr 

I  approach  my  assignment,  however,  with 
some  diffidence  and  trepidation,  not  only 
becau"te  of  the  formidable  requirements  of 
the  subject  but  also  because  of  the  formid- 
able q'.iallflcatlons  of  the  audience 

Miussttchu setts  htui  traditlon.Tlly  l>een  at 
the  center  of  Ainei  lean  involvement  In  world 
affairs  It  has  supplied-  and  is  t<xlay  sup- 
plying perhaps  more  than  ever  before- - 
aome  of  our  most  ru)table  practitioners  of 
diplomacy  I  need  f  ite  only  thrre  or  four  ex- 
amples among  thr  many  which  come  to 
mind.  lieglniilnK  of  course  with  the  .Secre- 
tary of  State  hln\»elf  who  Is  hrlniiing  Hra<  »• 
niKl  distinction  to  one  of  the  moat  dlfflcult 
OITlcf*  In  our  Oo\ernment 

Mrnilon  should  aUo  tie  nuidr  of  Amtiiiisu- 
d<»r  Henry  Calxit  UxlKe  Jr  at  \\\-  United 
Natlona,  and  Amba^aador  Joht.  Mix>r»  Cabot 
In  Bruull,  who  are  ably  representing  tii«  uiulrr 
t  irtvimatancea  that  are  rar«<ly  pivsy  often 
Irjing  and  aometimea  Inipoaalble  Also  we 
are  wty  fortunate  to  have  Duk  VS'lgnles- 
Worth   rrpresrntliiu    ua  in   Ottawa 

I  undernlund  your  own  groiip  here  la  get- 
tlni  a  PrabiHlv  Award  thla  year  fot  votir  px- 
PtUtnt  trlevlaloii  arrles  pntltlert  '  l)eclaloi>a 
1090."  Yini  Indoed  de^iixe  thr  grraleal 
commendation  fur  tlua  rffort  beciutae  liie 
baalo  dtclalona  which  will  drternilnt  our 
foreU'n  policy  fn  the  UtHO  «.  i<\nnt)l  be  mod* 
ao;i",\  ii\  ii,r  ti\<\\r  lvi)rtrtn>pnt  i.\r  aven  by 
thp  Miiitr  l>rpaitmrni   iind  the  Coiigitma 

I'hev  inual  l»r  inatir  hy  thr  Aini'iirnii 
proplr  and  \\\t>\  \Alll  he  aovind  only  to  thr 
dPi'fro  that  thr  proplr  havr  thr  inirlllnni' 
lliaiuhl  Vkhu'h  la  npt  naaiu  > 

In   inv  diacviaalon   ihu  i«fiPiit<M>n   I   do  hm 
intend  <o  In  iha  pvanla  of  thn  lnai  ;i  wiH>Ka 
iiui'lal  aa  Ihrv  oip     dlvnt   inn  frotw  l  hr  nii- 
uouiu'ed    aviltJtMM    of    ni\     talk       A    J^nriitn 
I'o.lt  V  fui   ihi«  lurti)  a 

I'hare  la  no  doubt  hut  what  iiuiiltot*  in- 
rturnt^e  \\\t  tourap  of  hia(<\iv  mid  ihp  liipl* 
drhla  of  the  Irvat  fpv»'  dtv«  ni'W  hr  no  rxt^ep* 
Mon    to   that    pi'Philar 

Mowpvrt  uiilll  wp  Knovk  iivotr  i\hoiii  thr 
iiriun>alani'p«  atitioundlhit  thr  laptuir  of 
Iha  I'  J  lUid  Its  pilot  Ity  thr  nvtaalaitn  and 
until  we  know  mora  aiumt  the  rptuMmli\|i 
back  of  Mr  Khruahrhav  a  dntprintimllon  to 
aotitflr  thp  auinmit  conferpnor  wa  nwiat  re- 
gnrd  these  Inrldant*  for  what  thpy  are  and 
not  at  thla  tlinp  undarlnke  to  uaa  them  aa 
thp  basis  for  n  totally  new  foreign  policy 
AlthoviRh  the  climate  in  wlUcli  our  foreign 
rvlatluna  are  conducted  U  obviously  dlfTerent 
thla  month  from  what  it  wwi  laat  month. 


the  framework  for  those  relations  Is  not,  1 
think,  essentially  or  f\indamentally  changed. 
We  make  a  great  mistake  If  we  change  our 
basic  policy  every  time  Mr.  Khrushchev 
changes  from  a  smile  to  a  scowl  or  vice  versa. 
We  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  our  es- 
sential purpose  by  the  ups  and  downs  of 
this   remarkable   character's   blood   pressure. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  events 
of  recent  weeks  will  have  a  cataclysmic  eBect 
upon  the  Western  World.  While  the  collapse 
of  the  sunimlt  conference  Is  indeed  regretta- 
ble It  may  serve  to  put  the  relationship  of 
the  Communists  and  the  Western  World  In 
a  clearer  and  less  Illusory  perspective. 

The  ease  with  which  unarmed  American 
planes  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
vaunted  Impregnable  air  defenses  of  Russia 
Is  more  likely  to  produce  a  radically  profound 
effect  upon  the  Government  of  Russia. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  our  long-range  pur- 
pose will  best  be  served  by  sticking  to  ray 
original  stibject,  "A  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1960s  ■■ 

However  I  shall  not  be  so  presumptuous 
this  iiflernoon  as  the  title  of  these  remarks 
Indicates  I  shall  not  leave  you,  at  the  end 
of  this  talk,  with  a  neat  blueprint  of  our  for- 
eign   policy   over   the    next    decade 

1  shall,  however,  attempt  to  set  up  some 
broad  guidelines  and  especially  to  deal  with 
the  factors  which  oxir  foreign  policy  will  have 
to  take  Into  account  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  understanding  of  these  factors  is  the  first 
prcreqviislte 

There  are  limits  to  foreign  policy  It  Is 
not  omnlijot^-nt  We  cannot  order  the  world 
to  our  llklhR  A  realistic  foreign  policy  must, 
therefore,  have  limited  objectives. 

In  making  foreign  policy,  we  are  not  given 
clear  choices  between  black  and  while,  but 
among  vanovis  shades  of  gray;  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  produce  the  lightest  possible  ahade 
of  gray  from  a  mix  Into  which  somebody  elae 
la  ajwlduoualy  pouring  all  the  black  pitch 
he  can  lay  hanrla  tin 

Robert  Brf)wning  wrote  that  "Tlie  common 
problem  youra  mine,  every  one'e— la  not  to 
fancy  what  were  fair  In  life  provided  It  could 
bp.  but  finding  f\r»t  what  may  be,  then  find 
out  to  make  it  fair  iip  to  our  meana  " 

TlUa  la  the  problem  we  face  not  how  Ui 
hung  HlJout  thr  mlUriuum  by  1070  but  how 
to  make  the  lOCO'a  "fair  vip  to  our  meana  "  It 
la  a  prohlrin  really  of  hiw  to  turn  his- 
tory to  'UI  n(1vatit4»i!P  Wr  CMiinot  repeal 
history,  nor  can  we  rpverae  the  forcea  wlUch 
are  dominant  in  the  world  todoy  But  if  we 
have  itie  wisdom  and  patlpuoe,  It  may  be 
that  wp  ran  shape  and  influcncp  th(iae  forces 
Ko  thrt  thrv  w  rk  inorr  to  our  ftdxtintnnr  and 
1pm  to  our  dlaadviitUaitP 

Wp  have  to  takr  tha  world  M  we  find  it 
Mid  then  do  thr  hpai  wp  can  to  atrengthen 
what  ia  Itv  our  intrrpata  and  to  minlinlaie 
whftt  la  oppoaPd  to  out  Ihtareata  Tl^e  dom> 
inant  foropa  at  work  li\  thp  world  in  thla  rtac* 
rvda  of  thp  lUtHi'a  art  forili  in  no  particular  (»r- 
iIpi  of  liuporlanrr   nrp  thpar 

riiBl  thr  iiK^wth  of  nalloiiallam  In  Asia 
Ai  I  h  n    und  l.atm  An\arli>n 

wpcoud  nod  1  liwrly  rrlai<»d  In  tha  ann»p 
nicnii  thr  drniiuid  lor  ri'ononih'  davplop- 
inriit 

Thiivl  thp  piononiii  atrpngth  of  Waatarn 
Kuiopp  and  ihp  itphd  tharr  toward  aoononilo 
kitteiltalloh  poaalUly  to  ba  folUiwad  by  po- 
iltlOAl  fp«|ptation 

Kouiih  thp  liiduatrlnl  iituwth  of  Ihr  Wo- 
vipt  Union  and  iVunntutiiat  China 

Mfth  thr  pacp  of  tprhnolouirnl  and  aclpn- 
tlllr  rhantfp  Ihtvuinhoul  tha  wtvlld  bvil  rapa- 
(iiillv  In  North  Amr  Ira  Wratani  Ktuope 
and  thp  Htivlpt  Union 

Thaaa  add  up  I  auitgeat  to  a  fundainpntal 
ehlft  m  tha  piMilMoi\  of  the  United  (Itaiaa  In 
thp  world  ctunpared  with  ao  aliort  a  period 
M  at)  year*  aito 

I  do  not  want  to  bpcoma  involved  here  In 
U»a  argument  over  whether  U»a  Unlt»d  Mtatea 
ia    in    danger    of    b*oomlug    a    aeoond-rat* 


power.  This  argument  trusses  the  essential 
point,  which  Is  that  the  world  Is  going 
through  a  period  of  revolutionary  change,  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  In  at  least 
200  years.  It  Is  stating  no  more  than  what 
should  be  the  obvious  to  siay  that  in  such  a 
period  changes  inevitably  cccur  and  revisions 
are  consequently  called  for  In  our  attitude 
and  approach. 

Americans,  of  all  people,  have  no  cause 
to  be  alarmed  by  revolution .  Indeed,  of  the 
five  forces  which  I  mentioned  as  being  in- 
volved in  the  current  world  revolution,  the 
United  States  bears  a  substantial  respon- 
ElblUty  foi  four. 

The  only  one  to  which  we  have  not  made 
a  significant  contribution  is  the  Industrial 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  and  even  here  we  have  unavoidably 
contributed  something  In  the  form  of  ac- 
cumulated technological  know-how  which  is 
freely  available  in  any  library'  or  university 
of  the  West. 

The  20th-century  drive  of  nationalism  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  largely 
fueled  on  French  and  Anierlcan  phllosophicaJ 
writings  of  the  18th  century  and  frequently 
seeks  to  build  parliamentary  institutions 
modeled  on  those  develope<l  in  19th  century 
Britain 

The  demand  for  economic  development  was 
triggered  at  least  in  part  of  the  comforts  of 
home  which  American  Gl's  scattered  over 
the  world  in  1941-45.  It  draws  at  least  part 
of  Its  force  from  the  technology  of  modern 
communications  which  provide  an  irresist- 
ible demonstration  of  how  the  favored  one- 
fifth  of  the  human  race  Uvea. 

The  economic  strength  of  Western  Europe 
Is  largely  a  tribute  to  the  Buropeai.s'  own 
\*-ork  and  ingenuity,  but  a  significant  part  of 
it  is  the  rwult  of  the  Marshall  plan  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan  the  United 
8Utf>8  pointedly  and  repeatedly  has  ancour- 
aged  iJTPater  European  Integration 

FituUly  the  reecarch  and  dpvelopmrnt 
which  la  the  basis  of  the  tpchnologlcal  rev- 
olution has  been  largely  carried  out  at  Iwut 
uittli  itH'en*  ypara.  In  tiie  United  Butea  and 
Wratern  Europe 

It  la  onr  of  the  curloaitlea  of  our  ume  thftt, 
now  that  we  hava  »t-arted  all  thla.  aome 
AinerUans  have  a  tendency  U^  recoil  aghast 
fn>in  what  we  have  done  oa  though  wa  have 
unlpoahpd  a  Fraiikenatpln  on  the  world  and 
o".  oursplvea 

Thla  la  hardly  a  proi>er  frame  of  mind 
from  wliuh  Uv  hppnxv<h  our  problem*  Lika 
Dispupll  I  have  pvrr  been  of  the  opinion 
that  rpvoluilona  arp  not  to  be  evaded  "  Wf 
rannoi  avada  thla  one  iH»r  (v»uid  wp  htt\'e 
prpvrntwi  It  pvpn  if  wa  ha<i  trird 

I  Mw  rpinlnttpd  of  a  inenibar  of  tItP  rulinB 
oligarchy  with  whom  I  tntkad  \\\  n  rathpi 
tMri)UlaMt  forplgn  t'lnintry  nm^a  innniiia  a>ii. 
"Our  tnnibla  hara  '  titia  upiillantnn  ax)ilninpu 
t<i  n\p  emin«»a  frt>n»  ihp  fart  that  wa  h»Vf 
lauBht  liHi  many  ppopla  t«i  rwwt  ' 

Dt  t>our»a  whPii  people  irad  thay  gal 
Idraa  i.nd  itiy  Infortnanl  niailp  II  vary  plain 
thai  t\a  found  many  nf  thaaa  idaaa  rtlaiaate* 
rul  Tha  t»nnpd  Hlntea  ht\a  nothing  to  I»p 
afrnlil  of    ao  Ini   «»  Itlrna  aip  i'<'niH;>rnp«1 

in  thP  ftphi  of  ixMinoiitha  )ou  will  t-«»«'all 
(trpahnina  law  hoKIa  that  had  monay  dllvw 
g'MMl  o\ii  of  (  in  ulniion  Wall  in  tha  flald  ot 
hl«x>lo«y  1  hoUl  that  tha  op|xtalla  appllpa 
nnti  that  Rood  Idaaa  drivp  l<ad  oul  t»f  iirinila 

tlOM 

And  1  havp  Phovujh  faith  li\  Amarlcan 
Idoaa  not  to  hP  afraid  of  c<iin|>atltltui  1  alao 
luwp  piiovigh  rp«llan\  to  know  that  If  wp  air 
g^Mng  \o  aurvl\p  oompptltloi\  wa  liava  to 
wvmpplp  Wp  cfttit  win  wars,  hot  ^•>t  f^>ld  by 
waiting  for  tha  other  fallow  t4)  fall  on  hia 
face 

»o,  U  la  quite  clear  tl>at  aa  far  aa  Aala 
Afrlo*.  w>d  Latin  America  are  concerned,  the 
primary   taak  of  our   foralgn   policy   m   tht 
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ItOO'i  la  U)  protect  U)«  iutiui\AlUt  rtvolu* 
Ua4^,  wkU\  tu  lUiMldtary  locui  M\(t  •etmanUo 
M|>«t^u,  frum  i^«  toMvtnitri,  wh»U\»r  ot  Utt 
CtwmuuU*  un  or  «>•  towuu*ruu  rlnUV 

T\\\t  >•  iu>t  KH  'My  Uak,  bvcAvm*  tht  nA* 
lur«  of  uMtloiuium  \*  luch  t)\«t  U  r*«i«t«  »i\y 

h*v«  mil  anil*  imUly.  ftiul  ««  w»  fMW  In  •!»• 

n«u»r 

I  Uiru  uitw  <>«  U\»  jir<>in#m«  \\y»<^\\  t\\\t  u« 
hy  U\*  wholly  i\»w  •U\iHU.>n  li\  Wwitwu 
m\r*y\\*  ruun\\\t  turn  U\<«  t'ummoiv  MKrki't 
Kiktt  vh»  iUil  oui»«>ly»*l  r««UUia\»l\i|«  !>•• 
»w*»n  th«  tsuniuon  M»rh»»  \h*  o\»t»i'  *»v»«i\, 

Ki\lt   (»MH»|V»« 

TV*  l^»nMn-*i\  Mrti>»»»  !•  m  i>rtr»  i\«  I  \u\\* 
Mill    »i\  AiMorlonn  »M«>rtilnu      h  mrtv    lut»  !♦ 

|\M«I    l\>t(      VOII\    tOl(    U(    !«•    KO    ll(*tt-MM\»l)t    of 

•t\»<  *  m»rtn»  >v|  ivirii\«  Ai\>»i»orti\  u\»l\>«uy 
r(«»io  \\\*  VM^'A  n\\\**  u\  >;ui>'»»# 

♦r*rt»   f»U>lo»uhi|Mi   w(H\   t»oiH>i>»   *tu»   |»i»- 

)«Af«  0\«r«»|V»«  ^M•  M^M*  AtMMaMM««)tt« 

ii«u«fun»>«  \Hm<'«»M  \\\^\  n\«  )it-h»»'  « 
».u)t\\rv   U    M\»   U»Hi»«>    v«mM)t«   |««\tMyrr    iv 

»4».»»<MI   h^    *»•     >'»  >>Mt    t»mtM>l   >H>hH\*         !♦   hv|« 

MV^kM  IhO'V^W  \\>'\\*^  W«  •l\os«|»*  >s»h»W»  0«\ 
tSM|«)\«H»  \\\\S  \\\*  msU>M^»  Wm  »*•  ♦>\<»  *!••' 
|M^|>>  avim  nr  h  ♦\0«\»»n  «v(  >«>»•♦«  *»Mi  »»Mhv(0»« 

>>oim  M\»  t\l0»<M  Mt»    *>\«<  *♦  »l\»>uM  i»»»UH\ly 

w*  lt)v<Mr«  (h»  ««M\<^r  tlit*  Ai\<i  A(Ho<Mttii\«lr  hut 
^%)l»ly  «Hv««M\>rtr  «h»t  »h»  ism\n\«v«\  Mt\rh»t  i» 
»Hh»r  vindlU>»»<t  rx'rt  >m-  vinmUi««<#<t  *\\\ 

%»rn\«  1>)  W\»  rt*fr»«  th«t  t^^•  ^^^mmIO\ 
lil*rfc»»  m*kwi  K\>rr>p#  r  »trT^»\«»r  *nrt  m<\»> 
«n^Mtv«  •ntHY  \<  will  ((»r»i\tU\i>n  «h«»  *h<\|# 
WMt*r»\  World 

KqMAlly  Imfxvtrtnf,  it  will,  U\  \t\*  Mm*> 
<t«ffr««,  ttnd  to  rtKlvic*  th*  6ip<»lwuv  tn  wt^rld 
pnwvr  r«Utlm\«Mp«  which  w*  hK\-«  t^n 
frowtnff  tine*  ih*  brslnnlnc  nf  thv  cnid  war 
betwwn  the  UtUt*^  Stftt**  und  th«  8ovl*t 
Union 

This  blpolftrlty,  In  which  there  ar*  two 
luid  only  two  s'lperpowers  in  the  world,  is 
at  the  root  of  many  of  the  world's  political 
tensions  and  contrlbutn  to  the  danger  of 
Inadvertent  war, 

Otir  relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Is. 
of  course,  at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy 
problem  for  the  conning  decade.  Here,  too. 
we  see  great  changes  In  pr'x:ess.  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 

Of  this  much,  however,  we  can  be  cer- 
tain: the  Soviet  Union  of  Khrushchev  Is  a 
vastly  different  character  from  the  Soviet 
Uni(jn  of  Stalin. 

Now,  what  are  the  ch.^racteristics  of  this 
new  creature^  It  has  an  advanced  tech- 
nology supjKjrted  by  a  solid  and  growing 
base  of  heavy  Industry.  It  Is  in  a  position, 
not  only  to  shoot  rockets  to  the  moon  and 
Heaven  knows  where  else,  but  also  to  export 
sizable  amounts  of  capital  and  substantial 
numbers  of  technicians  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  which  its  leaders 
have  put  on  heavy  industry.  Its  economy  is 
distorted  with  consumer  ^ofxls.  housing  and 
apiculture  lagging  well  behind  But  it  has 
ruthlessly  carried  out  the  priorities  it  has 
assigned  m  Its  scale  of  values,  and  it  has  pot 
Just  about  what  it  wanted 

In  the  process,  the  Soviet  economy  has 
Inexorably  matured  and  become  more 
sophisticated.  Its  Inter-relationshlpe  have 
grown  more  complex.  As  its  capacity  to 
trade  h.os  increased,  so  will  Its  dependence 
on  trade  Increase. 

These  economic  changes  have  been  ac- 
companied by  social  changes.     A  new  elite 


■\ 


Vuty  Oi-'V  tv>'O0'M\»  •»K(»»»m>»'M>    vww    •>*>»  .»»»  »it 

»H>»»|WiV  4tu|  MhOVl»«|  rt  |>«Hmi   .>»   M,t'  .M-|H  .      i     .. 
»U     tOI>'l><«^i      >»«»Ui|J 

\\  o»>«»i  tm  .»«im.H»>.|  \\\  »i(k>  nu»it  -'f  r»v»Ul 

•  Mm»M'4   !\^<i»»-»u««i'*ii    \\\    M\l»    l\»K<    hi»NV    ^f* 

\N\|t     r«M\^0\'M\<|     AV    »(\MI><     |M|>»«    to    ><>M<»'\      ' 

^|l^>^^'0•  'v|  loUMOMlntf  noi  »ffvM»«  ti<  nt>NO\ai* 
»  li>»MKiti  iM\il  h^oii»  |\«"uv|mI  »n\<l»>i«trt»'ilH\< 

l'l\ri*>  III  «  »n\«>  ii'i><«'i\  'o  U««iir>r  '1,(1  Mr 
KI\i\»<U>llvp\  >  hrhi\\i>ii  li\  PiuU  U\i«  \vi««'k  U 
A  trn*'  t|.vn  of  (h**  pr»»*»Mr»'»<  of  (hour  r  i  r«  \\\ 
\\\»  !ti\»\o»  hlo«'  roui\d  pflh.MpnUy  m  ll>»> 
iMtwv  (unl  mwoHii  ll\o  t't\lni»«r  tN>nu\\\inl«t. 
*hU  h  rt|<'  r»i»l»tinii  ihp  r>\oiviii"iuvt  s  tl;,inkt'. 
t«ku\tt  (>ii»iH>  m  SoNin  m>\ioiv 

1\)  M,P  dpjjr^r  li\(»t  lhl«  U  trur,  ihon  !!,e 
|>ruo»>M  ul  s>K  ml  rhuntjc  hi«  lx>«»u  nlowrd  if 
not  h  vlDc'd  But  the  dynamics  of  the  Mtu^x- 
tion  nrn  smh  Uii>l  this  »lo>*do\\n  Is  trnv.! 
pi-)b«blf  tcmpor:\ry 

Beyond  the  Si^Mrt  U.ilon.  lurking  omi- 
nously behind  the  r  u>-Vorn  horl?.<,iti.  lUne- 
tentlvs  hidden  like  an  Iceberg  Ue.s  Com- 
numlst  Chlr.a.  a  restless,  growing  giant  At 
some  poini  during  the  1960  s.  we  shall  have 
to  adjust  our  foreign  policy  to  take  account 
of  this  tact 

We  shall  have.^to  put  behind  us  the  pas- 
sions of  10  years  ago  and  discuss  It  calmly 
and  objectively — not  In  terms  of  appease- 
ment or  no  appeasement,  of  a  hard  policy  or 
a  soft   policy,  but  of  a  realistic  policy. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  recognize 
Communist  China  day  after  tomorrow,  or 
that  we  withdraw  our  opposition  to  seating 
C'lmmuhist  China  In  the  United  Nations. 
In  fact.  It  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  do  either.  Neither  Communist  China  nor 
any  other  country  should  be  permitted  to 
blackmail  its  way  Into  a  respectable  society 
of  nations. 

I  am  simply  recommending  that  we  o 
sider.  ctispasslonately.  Communist  China's 
place  in  the  world  and  our  relationship  to 
it  This  place  is  already  important,  and  it 
is  bound  to  become  more  so.  There  are  more 
than  600  million  Communist  Chinese.  Soon, 
there  will  be  a  billion.  They  are  Industri- 
ous, hard-working  people,  with  their  ener- 
gies harnessed  and  driven  by  a  ruthless  re- 
gime which   Is  out  to  do  us  no  good. 

It  is  not  a  wholly  sufficient  reaction  for 
us  to  stand  fast  around  the  periphery  of 
this  ma»s.  that  Is  China,  though  certainly 
an  Important  part  of  our  policy  should  be 
to  strengthen  the  peripheral  states,  especial- 
ly India  and  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  Is  not 
going  to  collapse.     I  doubt  very  much  that 
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MM^nthKt     tU*ir    In   iha    form    of    h 
mM»c«r|M  elMM  lutd  the  new  iiM»hii«t<  Aiiit 

tdueKltim  hM  U««n  n\M\*  ui\lv(>ra<\i  for 
»ll  wmIIckU  pviriMMiM,  fthtt  U\ovtMh  It  !• 
hmvlly  ^I»i\t0«l  Vowurd  io|«>ni'»  «mt  |m\iim 
oiU  InttfttMriimilun,  ihn  Cuitinwinut  oU- 
|»rohy  4iH«  ih»  uitiinrvhy  of  my  roi«>iiiii 
Fm»i»1  w|\on\  I  (jooiwl  tiiwni>i'  muy  y^t  nnd 
UmvI  U  \\i\h  m\a<I»  a  niUiMhfi  ih  Unthina  *>»' 
n\*i\y  nH'lOf  lo  f»««il 

h\ti  U»i*,  If  ii  ooiwc^i  ii  fi»r  111  ihK  rutoi" 
Ml  w«  oiit  *>\)t  how  I*  liirtt  llin  Mi>\ii>t  t'tiioii 
la  vinttiMkoihg  A  itiiii«|  >VnUiUii)\  '*\\\<  U  hit* 
Klixtuly  t<«d  *oiiiit  |ioliU<>rtl  i'K|<i>ito|ii«|.ihii  iu\i| 
Wllh'll  I*  liouuil   to  huvit  m.M« 

I'h*  11(1  t'«i*uil   ii'iMn*  ill  hi<  i\  hftot  In   \\'* 
\\\[t\'\\i^\\  o(   tn<.\!vr   \Mh»oi  V  i»i-i«ii\       rhu   l« 

|\o)ll^rMl  fi\\\{  ihovilil  h»  «0)t  tuii  .t||i>d  l>y  Wht\<' 
«>><>l     IU«4\\*    i\l'««    l\l     \\\\\\\\  I  hl>*V     IWMMMI    Hf* 

tt<Vk  lUltl,  <\\  Ural  o(  U\>U|iUl<t|  »tTt>ollv»li»*« 
Vhv>Y  U«'\ImO«>  a\lt  U  IhUllla  ,\t  |'»t\aii)\.«hl»  UUilo 
III    iiiOya^i  iOi>i|l>    i|ou«|a   mul   ||u>i\ii<i    t)t«M>l    l>\ 

S\\'«lft  l|t(l  ••      lo     UU'     |l«0   |t>|      V'lOtMt     l«Utl      \>\      \S\\t: 

ri>«tu   <hl«   (tolul   s>(    \i«>\v      '«■   yv<        o.    M^tn      {^ 


co^r 


la  |toli\|(  alKUinoMllV  ^  •hnitfv  lU  dl- 
riH'tlon  III  thr  nrtX  (ttCMt,  lu  |miw»i  la 
ni'ial  IlkiMV  Mi'liiM  lo  >-uliUIUlli  lo  Uior«A«« 
U   vMii  hi«\»  ui  l>»  rt<«  lioiipd  with  •utiiirr  ur 

lltlKI        lUul      Vmi      Will      llO      UollKI      oil      |o|      llolhU 

U  ,M',  loM   I  ilhi>i   lli(tu  U«tt)| 

n.,.      ..[     ihi>     IhtriKallUii     iioenihlllt  Im     ||\. 
o.,    i'.|     lu     '\     |i  iii»lli|i'     illniti  InnlHfol     rtjtii'i' 
itirio     wIMi    tl\i<    Nn\li«l     I'nloii    |a    ihiU    nitY 
li\a|iiit>Uoii    ayairiii     wouht     h<«\«     \\\     lio  loilf 
t'onmi  oii«t    rioiu>       I'hia   iiUHhl    pi>oiili>  nu 
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.    |i    lIl^lV 

I  I  1'  •!'  (''im  ioii« 

>i    >      "o>     \MvUihI      ■>!,.',>.     i,n.|     MllVltl 

.'     M I    iiv'it    «'<'inhi«iiii«i    CVilnM 

11'  '      \>f    ii.Uulcd  In  »n.  h  iin  «|||«'*« 

la    hy     lio    ini«<\na    l^»lllUl)    \\\i\\     \\\* 
«o\iui    wvl'UiiiK    ih»   o|i|iorlMuli  V 
It    ooiUiHiy     Ihry    minlii    yi»iv    wull 
>tt  ,>i   io  I  I.  I  ruin  I   1 1         I  lost    I*  »  I'l  ul|it> 

1  >     In      ,1    iMkl  .1    i>ll  I  y      M  lU'H     >«  I      >       no> 

Ut>*    lnf<«iiUtl>»i     U    l«    AiMlli)    <'i    nU- 
lioNt   S\\P  N\U|!>Ik  »«>«•  Ihia  )\»Hlillltv|    )«rMt»l»m 

AiihtiMt^    It    U   »«ay    t^\\s\    iH«,\\ttn\^\\*     \m 

n  t'  o.  »..    <   '^  I'   o  Ml  nuoi||l\i  t«i  1^  |»|ino.itu.i, 
M.      I '    vi**!   *  hlliM*    nn-o  -> 


»i»"N»h    la    V.Sw»UlhUl    llllli*    *IU*    f\\\\f% 
-     iHM»»v 

.iMiV  M  U  te  tH  Ms*  lHH»n*''U  <(  ih«*  Mt^vlvU 

V^Ml»»r«   MIlMk  W  \»    *nnhl    I'.-    Io    .uu    |.,U| 

Mt»  Vit  ivl^iMMll  ¥ft  «<tlv»  A  v««Hi«N  I'.  i'v<«>it  nvi> 
<  'h^mMnUI  UltM.  I*  *tov\  H  I  i.v  ttotMiuiv, 
'"•<  «vn»  klt«i\IM  »>o*  »>in««'<  I   .|>i-  lvmui- 

•  lUd    »«».\|\,    %Vll    \\     la    At     |(«rtii»     w.>t»h    . 
in\vKlivMilv«  thuU«ht  Mitl  >\ihlt«>  ptl   il 
I  ^>m•'  noNV  H>  tlt»  \u\  \yt  H\*  A  t^  t. 

IfhlV'h    I    ItXMltlOhH    M    \W\\\t    A(    W     I  *    in 
ttnv  a    \v\M-|t|  -  (h»    i)Ml<  kcniiiit     p  \    <■       I 
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rn   . r\,    >i>  I  ( f,  1  i\.ii,>v>'  iti  I 

I  h  ,  ^  (|r "«»  t  \  r«  i\  |j)  r  V ' 
ill-.  1 1  "^  I  '  n  I  i . '  o  I  O  1  \  > »  N  > 
It  ,«  W  •  u-li>  ^v  t'h  the 
Mtalltl     imp    I'  A  .        UK, 

II  l«  i\   ihr"  lv>iioni  i^f  »h«»  »rielal  #vnh»tlon 

In  thf  .^.ou<!   Vol    n  •.    «hirh  t  «lhu1«>«l 
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;;.' ,n;  i'i-:\  involvrnl  In  the  iuxII'MkU 
(I  Tiir  tlo(n:>n(l»  for  *cononiic  prowth 
'M'    nnd    In    Asln     Africa,    nnd    L>Atln 


;,"'  r  the  thmps  which  makes  U»e 
growth  of  C  immvii.lsl  China  ski  awesome. 

It  Is  changing  the  face  of  the  world  and  Of 
ovir  own  country  I  am  not  at  all  svire  that 
we  have  learned  how  to  cope  with  It. 

When  technology,  even  rudimentary  tech- 
nology, comes  to  a  primitive  society.  It  In- 
troduces cultural  changes  and  these  can  be 
destructive  of  the  fabric  of  a  traditional 
society,  even  though  In  the  long  run  they 
result  In  better  standards  of  living. 

Increased  agricultural  production  so  that 
a  farmer  has  a  surplus  to  sell  means  the  in- 
troduction of  money  into  a  subeistence  econ- 
omy, and  this  sometimes  means  a  rather 
drastic  rearrangement  In  the  social  hierarchy 
of  a  village. 

Industrialization  means  at  least  some  kind 
of  work  discipline — if  nothing  more  than 
starting  and  quitting  on  time — and  this  fre- 
quently disrupts  established  cycles  of  work 
and  leisure. 

The  more  primitive  the  society,  the  less 
flexible  It  is  likely  to  be  In  adjusting  to 
changes  of  this  sort.  All  of  this,  of  course, 
has  the  most  significant  political  Implica- 
tions. 

By  reducing  the  death  rate  through  such 
things  as  DDT  and  antibiotics,  technology 
is  responsible  for  the  population  explosion 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  factors  of 
the  decade. 

Through  hybridization  of  plan's  and  ani- 
mals, through  fertilizers,  and  cultivation 
methods.  It  Is  responsible  for  our  domestic 
faxm  surpluses  and  It  may  yet  be  responsible 
for  a  world  food  sufficiency,  even  taking  Into 
account  the  population  explosion. 
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niKON    iionifa 
oil     |>nl  liMo  f 

1  lOlplll      lllll, 

itinOY   lldniii 


ruroufh    luiolMr    l\Mil<tn    ai«<}    U\*rmoiivi- 
ri^nr  tuiWiii   It  !•  rt>«|M>n*lhl*  tor  th»  ttaltOKl* 
lMl<ii\>»  of  \9Tt\*t  III   whhh  lh»  IvviniAn  r«i-r 
iiMta    Aiitl  l»  lOAy  v»l  l»  r»«|Htn»il»l«i  lor  p* 
iiucititn  i>(  III*  liuiitnii  rAtr 

vu   It    inny     If    w»  HMKU   it   And   i>i4\li>>l   II 

|>|o|»«rlV  It*  tl»a|lii|talUl»  da  tllA  nitAl  Allllll- 
liAlloli  for  i«ll  |i|ni<l|tAl  )l\|lttiwl»a  ol  huinith 
««hl 

IVt  hiKtIoiiy      In    nlllAr     Wv>lila      la     l<llHtlO>ll 

^M  ruwAr   Ai  All  iwM'i>ii>rAilii||  )MtoA    lo  iiir  dm 

whAli  WA  AA  lloniAII  ItAinta  will  lltilml  llAVp 
,t    I  ho|l<«    ItAlWAAh    hiAi'll    And    WhllA 

WaII  a«  Krtl|th  WauIo  BniAiaoii  |nii  M  in 
UK  AAA«y      riiA  «i'liui«r        I   iiitM'  a«ivhm»umI 

yWVII    |>AllAlH>A     AlOl    I    U<\\t    .oh     l.i»0|i>      •     •     • 
nut    II    la   ai<    IllVIt  h    Ai«AlAI    !>'    a.>^ 
lit  III    lo    l<«|tlAlll    OlIA 

AI    lliA    ilak    of    i>«)iH\ialUiii    \ 

liuin»(    n.wAvri    III  ni»  iitiit'  A 

oli>a   U'  \i\    lo  |mll   lo^ivlhrl    I  h» 

I    !«•<>•>   iaM     ol    Hi    IVMal    li«IAt><l    ntkoil 

I  to  tMMiOitU  |k'inl  i»  tlM\l  II.  iii.thlhii  ooi 
(>.iti,o  jit'iii  \  tol  I  hA  IIMtttt  \«v  tot\«-  ||ot  It. 
...  iiMHotlMlA  II  l>>  IliA  lAtU  ol  lllA  III  UlA 
A  Ml, I  t,.  Ihw  IimU.'  oUlam  o(  A»lA  AMI  ..  mioI 
I  .tl  III  .KlivAl  IvA  lo  inv  ll<thl*Ul)<l  |t>'««>  I  .1  II' 
|A  O  lAl  I'm. 01  Alol  I..  lliV  M*oAin||  |<>o>vt  .>) 
iSoioluitOal    milot 

Wv  IHOIiol  VOOlo  .«!>>  ol  ll\A«»>  IIOl.||..  loO 
AV  (All  pAlllAjt*  1  «l|'llAll»*  >0l  I  I'f  A>l<  Anl>»|)«-« 
-»    ■.mif    AOO    nOniO\l(M'    !>>< 

on*-!. 

\\  A    .     .0(>    -I     .1    ■     .,.o  tl.     .    Il 

Hl«|    I  hlo-x    x»»  .ih     Ion    w  I    . 
O'   |t\rtAA   ItidlA  AllO   ,lt\HfM>   •' 
\Vt>     <AI\n«'l     »<<>    AlWllMo, 

\  no    I'nloii    \\y<AW    hnyio.     '»..■ i    «i«     h.i 

ioniH>i«>i«  l>\|l  i»A  .-•lO  0  >  »|ivo  ,(.  .:  1  .». 
>hrtl   W«<  llAvv   Hiolv  .'III    ii\»« 

Wa  rAon.o  do  Miwthinit  to  tjurm  l\  inp  o. 
Airr    f.^l     UnO    »ri>>(t»»    In    I  ««lli\    Ainrin'.»     loii 
« «>    i>rtu    <|.'    »>m)rinin((|    to    h«s|>       lo     noo.Oi> 
thi>tr  i-iM»v   11   ovil   in  A  rwpkUJUUiv  rtUd  Uau* 

««riui<-  nouMiAr. 

We  miBht  lui  w«MI  rt»«ian  nur»#lvi^  U>  thP 
r«<M  ihAt  All  of  thia  Ik  ironii  t<^  miuirA  l^ 
•v>M«Uli>l«hlr    1,1111  'n,»l    rC.'i'    iOHt    u    »,•    lot-    i 

iv»t     ►\ll»»«l,0,  I  I  1  ,     »,(li;  ;     111.    1    IN  iMit     1(\|.. 

mA\  ffo  up 

The  rpiratlon  to  be  derKirO  hrrr  ti  not. 
iftn  WT  nfford  M?"  but  "!>■  wr  w  tiM  to  dO 
It  bndly  rnovitth''" 

To  cum  up  11  \  preAcrlptlon  for  our  for- 
elRP  policy  in  the  IWWs  U  to  CODMntrate 
on  doing  what  i.v  fpi\5ihle  and  to  »top  wor- 
rying  about    d'.mg   what   Is   Impossible 

And  in  this  connection  the  ud\lce  which 
comes  to  us  over  the  aa'e.s  fmm  that  wise 
old  Cireek — Demosthenes     is  still  sound: 

•  As  a  general  marches  at  the  h'»ad  of  his 
troops,  so  ought  with  politicians.  If  I  dare 
use  the  expression,  to  march  at  the  head  of 
Hffalrs;  Insomuch  that  they  ought  not  to 
wait  the  event,  to  know  what  measure  to 
take;  but  the  measures  which  they  have 
taken  ought  to  pnxluce  the  event." 


Ol*-o|  I  •<  I   .  .^lO*- 
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INDUSTRIAL  SLOWDOWN  IN  FACE 
OF  COMMUNIST  ECONOMIC  CHAL- 
LENGE REQUIRES  CONGRES- 
SIONAL   ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  considers,  in  these  closing 
days,  depressed-areas  legislation,  hous- 
ing bilLs,  and  other  crucial  economic 
legislation.  I  suggest  we  take  a  long, 
careful,  and  thoughtful  look  at  our 
economy. 

The  bellwether  of  the  American 
economy  is  steel.  The  longest  steel 
strike  in  histor>-  is  only  a  few  months 
behind  tis;  but  this  morning's  news- 
papers report  the  alarming  news  that  in 
regard  to  the  steel  industry',  which  now 
is  down  to  a  shocking  less  than  75  per- 


cont  uf  oApAcity,  initrkpt  »x))«rU  hrt  now 
rxi)rcUn)i  Uml  U\t>  i>«ro»nUtfr  irUi  of 
opcuilloitA  w\\\  Anu  ti^  Uir  lowri  00  <•  in 
.hiiir  lUid  will  piobnbl,v  tio  lowpi  In  July 
IhiA  lurtthA  that  ucUml  aIptI  i)ivutu()Uun 
iimv  Aink  Itrlow  Uinl  ttf  XiimaIa,  ihiii  vpai' 

At  \\\P  aniui^  unir  0\p  NmUoumI  In* 
thiAiilnl  ('unfrrnit»r  Hi>«m1  fiirpottAl  ttt 
iiN  AtuiunI  niprtihit  >m\a  niiiiouiioHl  in 
UiIa  DioiniiiiiA  nrMApnpriA  ma  nil  rM> 
l>r>rUU«tll  Ihol  T  .'>  I'lioiuinii'  iiowlli 
S^oilllt  alms  iliOMl  iluilhu  III!'  ii<'Kl  10 
vt»«iH  III  MOW  III  llir  ilAlliM  )mrr  of 
r«viiiitiiM\iAt  «>riviii\n\u  r«i|nMiAii«h  in  Httii* 
ain  i\h«l  Cliiim  llila  |a  itrrplV  ttUlininn 
Ml  I'lt'Niilnil  I  Ihink  lhl«  roonnnilc 
alliiHllon  lllillonira  ImW  \ll|irl\llv  IMMI' 
wuAAhoiitl  ni  tliui  nil  hlunn  Uiv  ovmiudUC 
I  lull!  lA  m'«Hl«K|, 

1  o.k  un«riiinuU«  oun^nt  to  VihV# 
to  iiili'il  ni  III!"  I'tOhl  III  l)ir>  H|i\tiiii  nil 
•Ml loll'  iMllllli'il  v>ntn»  fi»l  Wh*rl  Wrlo\* 
^^ot^o»a^»  \\hu  11  wi«*  loilvllalirti  Imlwv  III 
llo'    Nl>\\    VolK    lUora      iillit  All  rtllloll'  v\\ 

Uili'il     \' rt    ri'oiioiiin>  Ul^'\vlh    h'  »*\o\v 

m»\Ml  III  |U«I0»  lluU|a||\  llM^lUOA  WiVV  ' 
wliii^li  woa  |>iiOI|aIioi|  I\»»Uo  III  llo-  WhII 
'^lirtl    .loiiiUrtI 

Moll     hi  .lit)    no   oUOi'lloH     llo'   (MiOln* 

...    I       ,     i|    I ,  >l      I.       lo*      |o  U\l»'\l      10      \\\l 

I  '  »  ,  .  1 «  1        «  V    I  .  V  M  o  w  « 

!• .    lo   III    N.  w    >    Ik    l'oii»<»    W<\    kHI.   \Wtn\ 

Oi^i.tm.  i^-a  ci^tkt  0»>oW  r\<(»>1  NA^A  W'*1' 
IH-^-t-ma  N.'W  r.'A»«»»  No  PtMNm  R*"**** 
»v\.  IVor  »>»A  Mm  tM«»A»Ui>H«  \ '»*••  r\'i 
lN\»N»oai»a  Mvn»AA  or  Amm  UNt  ls«  c*»a 
t>»iMM>N«    .•»r'«w«    M.«^      IHmmon«    Mm'm 

UMNa 

IMi-TAUVtAoH  Miv\  •;■'  riif  rxpw  tt^l  alluhl 
pickup  ill  »<'  ■'  .olio  ^,.l^un«•  h-\a  t\ol 
tt\AtlfHAn»»^l  lool  sli^rlninKrt-*  liMik  fiU-  i\ 
HfiflAA  x\t  rtr.      iM';    In   oprlAtlona        t'hla    tlTIld 

MO   n,-  ;ir?i-.  ird  innpvM  >»rv  (n  atiiuinpt  Atv>- 

-    ■    ■»;     fa.  t.■r^ 

MiwO  An'.r."  mv",,,;i'  ;\rr  oonvlOOPd  thrtt 
CUstoinrra  a^  i.  O  ii,tio;d  t.*  strp  vip  their 
buying  at  thiK  time  Tlie  con!«rn.«ua  Is  thRt 
many  steel  u-tem  will  cut  InvenU^rie*  nnd 
will  continue  to  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouUi 
basis. 

As  expected  by  some  of  the  older  steel 
omclals.  the  market  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  fo-called  norma!  mnrket*  of  years  past 
That  niany  steel  u.<;ers  were  able  to  weather 
the  116-day  steel  strike  has  brought  a  new 
and  sobering  factor  Into  the  steel  market 
picture.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  strong 
trend  toward  mucl>  smaller  Inventories  than 
before. 

USERS  CUT   INVENTORIES 

In  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been 
warnings  from  steelmakers  that  customers 
might  do  well  to  lake  a  second  lixik  at  their 
Inventories  and  perhaps  slow  the  cutting. 
The  users  apparently  took  the  second  look 
and  decided  to  keep  going  on  the  Inventory 
cut.  That  is  probably  why  Iron  Age  maga- 
zine has  interpreted  the  low  demand  as 
presaging  seasonal  cuts  of  less  than  moder- 
ate proportions  In  the  steel  operating  rate 
Some  market  experts  believe  that  the  per- 
centage rate  of  operations  will  sag  to  the 
lower  60s  In  June  and  will  probably  go 
lower  In  July  Most  top  steel  officials,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  miun. 

The  largest  cutters  of  steel  orders  have 
been  auto  and  appliance  manufacturers. 
But  other  steel  users  are  quietly  cutting 
orders  and  using  more  of  their  inventories. 

Shipments  of  construction  steels  have  im- 
proved slightly.  But  In  many  cases  struc- 
tural units  made  from  steel  ordered  some 
time  ago  were  assembled  during  the  bad 
weather  a  few  months  ago.  They  are  now 
being    shipped.      However,    new    structural 


RWArdA  hAVA  b»»i\  Ir^iidlitf  sUiihUy  \u>wam1 

ill     lllA     lAAl     fPW     illlOlUla  TAI'I     <v|     IhiA     W«A 

AAld     Itl     Ua     Uai'MOAA     of     UlA     lllklOOVAlllAllt      III 

apioidlna  \uf  iirw  plniit  i«iol  AqoipniAni 
lo  r»«>«nl   waaK*  iiOplMA  viaaiv  Ioiva  hArii 

A  ilUlA  Alow  III  iAlAlxAlllH  llllplAlA  IIIMOA  AIiO 
aUMAtl  ftll  Alll|lp>n«  lAlAAAA*  I'llla  (HMlIlt  Ht»An 
lllitl  llnplwlA  0»A1»  AApA.  IaIIV  IHAkAHI  ol 
liUia       AIA     WAll     ail|0'Ot*d     IIIOl     IIOIV     \>P     III     llo 

hum    to    I)\Aa    Hi    iiO||A   l.iiiiinilA*    nllAi    iiilil 

li  M  >  «M  |i<«i|<    klta*'!      IN     |<»M*HII 

liiOv  iUOaaO  aIiaaI  dAhiAnil  wua  aim  uliniiu 
Itol  Willi  IliA  Olioaoal  OA)IA<OIV  UlAl  hAA  llAAO 
liolll  lliMA  Iota  h^Aii  no  Unhliii^tf  III  ihA  Itwii 
inOllll  rilitl  \\f\r  III  allAlp  lOllllMil  ^>  noil 
kr\  roiiilili  .na  III  ,1  iiioiiina  mMo  wIiao  iIaII\ai< 
It'll  wiOA  viioiao\||\  «<aiAnd«>d  iiiol  wluoi  n|| 
inllOi  llAll  liUvr  OAtAlo^ia 

►VW  II  lU'S  ilAAl  A^priU  ai««i  llniAiiaA*  lo 
alAVl     lOOAA    III     IhA    iMHiaAAilhlA    lulOIA  I'lO' 

AoiiimM     lit    |>iii.»«i    ut     is\ii\ivW'    lAinloiiiim 

nwla  In  UlA  ^o\|in«<t«a|  UlA  k'AAl  AIoI  Vh» 
AoolliWvil  lARAt  I  allMnn  VNtiOpAlOloli  Willi 
loWvl    jHlrV    I'lllMMIl    *l«>«>la  I  llA    jOltV    llinlt)|«' 

ol  Iviioilloli  III  a)>l>i  IaI  ViMOIOOl  t>liHV|i»in.O 
•  mla  ivHoll^O   ns   aolOA  OIaIiiO*  V^  «a  tilllUoil 

•-0!)^   im   ihv   \-.»oinin.tiii.ii   ol    o.tiDMin    .ooi 

lonlDO    I  oiM)it.|ii|,iii    isiitt    Mt><  il't^avO    ^loOvu 
It     ..    ,  .wl-a    n*il|i||    )i.tM»>0    lOI    H<    in»-    I  ita|oOi»>l" 
Ol     I    loillUl     ,..>Oo>«0||l\v    lOAIkVl         ln»'l1'    V\.f 
»i.     »iOl.io>     II.  O     IliA    S\\\[\    lOll'IMi    ol    l-WfOlAI 

Aiv^i  (»i"»ioi  i«  ii.io  i««>»»i\  iv«  w*^i-v  AnoiH  io  n»> 
«it»vn^vi  lo  iiiA   m«»s>iiO  o«ta«>«   III  ion«>i  ••»«A'« 

|t''»i  ON     IhA     \>  \ll     P»»-r«.|     ,»ooiii^l      Ma\     H. 

l«MnM 

V  »»  kN^»N«vMn  t1Ai\\<l»  IN*  »«^«^W  IVoWN  IN 
IIH^I^'A  IHIO'AIHY  I  Mn»Mi  R*t  lNlO>«tHIM 
VN>Nr*«l>»\>»       novAH        l>M|»       n*NH       liVANA 

fnx  »  l*An-*A  Will    rti«»   l.A«»  HM*Ari  T   in 

1>»A  MH 

Nrw  YoAR  Wlowrt  tf^'Wlh  tiu>tHi  th»  N«- 
tlon  In  IhA  l»«i)a  in  ArVwrnl  aphprAA  o( 
i'«>oiinnlo  AOtlMiy  IIia  NAlhoiwI  ludviAirui 
t'onffiTiior  Ooartl  a  ii\U  otuumi  ineAlliig  wnr 
told 

F\»r*<''rtalA  wpit  p'PAeiitwl.  tivr  ennmplr 
Ihni  bank  crrdil  drimind  and  AOxk  inarkri 
prices  may  riA«>  leAs  shurply  In  the  pr^Aent 
decade  than  In  the  IBMI'a 

John  O  Wilson,  vice  pr««ldent  of  the 
Chase  Miinhalt*n  Bank  Rave  sevrral  rrn.sonn 
why  he  expects  bunk  lonn  demnnd  to  be 
"somewhat  less  pressing  In  the  iB^'s." 
Among  these  factors  he  cited  less  Inflation 
higher  bank  lending  charges  and  heavier 
corporate  debt.  Mr  Wilson  expecu  banks 
to  continue  to  be  quite  heavily  ■  loaned  up" 
in  the  1960"s.  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
go  after  lending  business  as  aggressively  as 
in  the  past  decade. 

According  to  Regnar  D.  Naess,  senior  part- 
ner of  Naess  &  Thomas,  a  securities  firm,  the 
stock  market  in  the  IBSO's  as  a  whole  will 
show  only  a  modest  advance  compared  with 
the  sharp  runup  in  stock  price  averages  in 
the  1950's.  His  reasons:  The  market  in  the 
past  decade  was  pushed  up  by  several  spe- 
cial postwar  factors.  notaHy  the  rebuilding 
of  Western  Europe,  the  supply  to  consun-iers 
of  goods  cut  off  during  the  war.  and  the 
establishment  of  a  "huge  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustry." 

A  number  of  industry-by-lndustry  fore- 
casts were  made  to  the  conference.  One  of 
the  most  optimistic  was  presented  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  electronics  industry, 
Etonald  C.  Power,  chairman  of  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corp..  who  predicted 
electronics  sales  and  revenue  would  Jump 
from  $14  billion  to  $27.25  billion  by  1970 
As  recently  as  1950.  he  noted,  the  industry 
posted  total  receipts  of  only  $5  billion. 

E.  B.  Germany,  president  of  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.,  said  he  expects  "the  10  years 
ahead  will  be  difficult  for  US  steelmakers,' 
due  largely  to  the  prospect  that  steel  exports 
will  decrease  and  Imports  will  increase  as  a 
result   of   lower   cost    operations    of    foreign 
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competitors.  He  called  for  a  stlffer  Industry 
stand  on  labor  to  promote  greater  efficiency 
and  so  make  US.  prices  for  steel  more  c«n- 
petltlve  In  world  markets. 

The  conference  board  Itself  predicted  that 
the  annual  gross  national  product — total 
output  of  goods  and  services — would  rise  to 
nearly  »800  billion  by  1970.  an  Increase  of 
60  percent  from  the  present  level  of  slightly 
over  $500  billion.  That  would  compare  with 
a  rise  of  about  65  percent  to  $479  5  billion 
during  the  1950"s. 

The  board  also  predicted  in  its  survey, 
titled  ■•Economic  Growth  In  the  1960's."  that 
the  country's  output  per  man-hour  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  a  p<-)Stwar  rate  of  3  2  per- 
cent. The  board  anticipates  additionally. 
among  other  things,  that  capital  spending 
by  bxislness  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
will  run  about  $58  billion  annually  in  the 
1960s,  a  rise  from  the  $38  billion  business- 
men say  they  e.xpect  to  spend  on  expansion 
this  year. 


AMENDMENT    OF   MOTOR    VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILJTY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iMr. 
FRE.fR    in    the    chair'.     The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  has  arrived;  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tS.  2131) 
to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, approved  May  25.  1954.  as 
amended. 


LIFE    MAGAZINE    AND    NEW    YORK 

TIMES    GREAT    DEBATE    ON    THE 

NATION.AL  PURPOSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President, 
Americas  greatest  need  today,  in  the 
wake  of  the  disaster  at  the  .summit  and 
the  revelation  of  Premier  Khrushchev  as 
an  unstable  bully,  shouting  insults  at 
the  United  States  of  America,  remains  as 
before.  Of  course  we  need  the  material 
strength  of  military  and  economic  power 
and  the  educational  strength  to  give  it 
meaning.  But,  even  more,  we  need  a 
sense  of  national  purpose.  Somehow  we 
need  to  bring  to  every  schoolchild  and 
farmer,  every  housewife  and  sa''esman,  a 
far  clearer  comprehension  of  American 
freedom,  its  heavy  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  Its  immense  opportunities. 

Life  magazine,  with  its  vast  6  mil- 
lion-plus circulation,  and  iUs  terus  of 
millions  of  readers,  together  with  the 
New  York  Times,  with  its  broad  national 
readership.  ha»e  set  out  to  do  this  in  a 
series  of  four  articles. 

Judging  by  the  quality  of  the  men  se- 
lected to  discuss  the  national  purpose, 
and  by  the  excellent  "kickoff"  article 
written  by  John  Jessup.  the  chief  edito- 
rial writer  of  Life  magazine,  this  prom- 
ises to  be  an  immense  contribution  to 
the  national  will. 

Because  the  Congressional  Record 
represents  an  appropriate  repository  of 
this  historic  contribution,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
article  of  this  series  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  preceded  by  a  letter 
I  have  written  at  the  invitation  of  pub- 
lisher C.  D.  Jackson,  of  Life  magazine,  in 
oommentlng  on  the  series. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr    C.  D.  J.^CKSO.v. 
Puhhaher,  Life  Magazine, 
New  York,  NY. 

D4AK  Mx.  Jackson:  Congratulations  on 
your  decision  to  plunge  directly  Into  what  so 
many  of  us  have  been  vaguely  calling  for: 
a  great  debate  on  our  national  purpose  by 
eight  leading  American  thinkers. 

A.T  America  that  has  some  idea  of  where 
It  is  going  and  why  is  even  more  necessary 
than  closing  the  missile  sap.  stepping  up  the 
pace  of  our  economic  growth,  or  even  pour- 
mg  more  of  our  resources  into  education. 
Quiae  essential  iws  are  these  means  of  achiev- 
ing our  ends,  understanding  of  what  our  ends 
.ire  Bnd  why  and  inspiration  to  spark  the 
dei^lee  and  fuel  the  drive  must  come  first. 

Sli^ce  1945  victorious  power  throughout  the 
wor?tt  has  come  not  from  planes  or  tanks  or 
factories  or  even  nuclear  power  It  has  come 
from  people  who  fenow  what  they  want  and 
are  willing  to  work  and  sacrifice  and  die  for 
It.  This  has  resulted  In  successful  revolu- 
tion* m  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Guinea,  the  Sudan, 
Egypt.  Jordan  Morocco.  Iraq.  Syria.  Cuba. 
Tunisia,  Pakistan,  Ceylon.  Burma,  Indochina, 
India.  Israel.  Indonesia,  and  China.  In  every 
revolution  except  Czechoslovakia  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  military  and  Industrial 
pK>w4r  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power.  But  In  each  case  people  who 
understand  their  purpm.^e  well  enough  to 
flghtj  and  die  for  It  have  succeeded. 

THe  Initial  article  by  Life's  chief  editorial 
writer.  John  Jessup,  surmounts  the  tough 
job  pf  framing  this  cosmologlcal  subject  In 
a  wiirkabie  perspective.  He  provides  two 
vital  Ingredients  of  any  beginning  in  arriv- 
ing lit  a  national  purpose:  a  historical  oom- 
prehenslon  and  a  moral  framework.  This 
Deniocratlc  Senator  Is  reminded  of  how  dlf- 
flcuJtt,  but  how  useful,  this  Is  In  the  palnfxU 
present — after  our  grave  national  dlfDculty 
over  the  U-2  reconnc'.ssance  plane  and  the 
Khrushchev  explosion  at  the  summit.  How 
strpngthenlng  now  are  the  words  quoted  by 
Jessiip  from  Wisconsin's  Carl  Schurz  In  re- 
plying to  Stephen  Decatur's  "our  country, 
right  or  wrong."  with  "our  country  •  •  • 
when  right,  to  be  kept  right;  when  WTong.  to 
be  3ut  right."  How  very  pertinent  in  the 
decade  of  this  greatest  American  weakness  of 
prlvfctlsm  to  be  reminded  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's shout  that  "the  rights  of  men  have  to 
be  earned  afresh  each  day." 

How  central  to  this  Inquiry  the  historical 
fact  that  since  the  Mayflower  Compact, 
whoee  ultimate  purpose,  as  Jessup  says,  "was 
the  quest  of  God's  truth" — and  how  Inevi- 
tably It  follows  today  In  Jessup's  words  that 
"it  Ifi  the  highest  of  man's  political  purptoses 
to  ccntrive  his  human  Institutions  In  con- 
forraity  with  this  order,  while  realizing  that 
ail  human  Institutions  are  subject  to  con- 
stant change." 

I  hope  that  subsequent  articles  will  grap- 
jilp  with  the  big  problem  to  which  Jessup 
h.is  ably  brought  this  series,  i.e.,  how  do  we 
contrive  to  adjust  these  institutions  to  the 
fantastic  change  of  the  past  few  years  of  the 
nuclear  age.  the  space  age,  and  the  relentless 
and  brutal  march  of  communism. 

The  big  task  Is  to  challenge  the  American 
people  to  the  Immensity  of  their  power  and 
resources  and  to  the  enormity  of  the  task 
that  confronts  us  armed  with  these  resources. 
Innovation  has  t>€en  the  genius  of  America's 
mighty  economic  system  and  our  Nation's 
unpuralleled  material  progress.  No  nation 
on  eerth  Is  so  richly  armed.  More  Important, 
thanks  to  our  Jeffersonlan  birth,  we  Amerl- 
CMis  enjoy  a  political  tradition  founded  on 
the  open,  searching,  reaching  mind  ptirsulng 
Justice  as  well  as  happiness  Our  task  Is  to 
convince  our  countrymen  that  the  mountain 
in  all  Its  bristling  enormity  is  not  only  there 


to  climb  but   that  no  men  have  ever  been 
better  equipped  to  climb  It  than  this  gen- 
eration of  still  reluctant  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

WnxJAU  Proxmhik. 

The  Natxonai,  Puuposk 

(The  words  above,  The  National  Purpose, 
have  begun  to  sound  Increasingly  throuii;h- 
out  the  country.  stlrrUig  up  uneasy  ques- 
tions, forcing  Americans  Ua  reexamine  them- 
selves and  their  aspirations,  engaging  men 
of  high  position  in  what  can  be  the  most 
crucial  debate  of  our  generation. 

(But  the  discussions  sometimes  produce 
only  earnest  confusion  or  empty  declama- 
tion. To  explore  what  the  phrase  has  meant 
to  America  and  what  It  means — or  should 
mean — today.  Life  here  begins  a  five-part  se- 
ries on  "The  National  Purpose':  what  we  as 
cltl2^ns  and  as  a  nation  wish  and  hope  to 
achieve. 

(It  Is  a  question  Important  In  an  election 
year  when  the  great  Issues  must  be  brought 
out  by  the  men  who  wish  to  lead  the  Nation, 
but  It  transcends  partisan  politics.  Life  has 
asked  eight  eminent  Americans  to  explore 
the  question.  This  week  the  background  of 
the  debate  Is  ?et  down  on  the  following 
pages.  In  four  succeeding  Issues  "The  Na- 
tional Purpose  "  will  be  discussed  by  Adlal 
Stevenson,  twice  a  presidential  candidate; 
Archibald  MacLolsh.  Pulitzer  Prize  poet  and 
playvirrlght;  Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist; 
David  Siirnoff.  chairman,  RCA;  John  Gard- 
ner, president.  Carnegie  Corp  of  New  York; 
Albert  Wohlstetter.  national  defense  special- 
ist for  the  Rand  Corp  ;  Clinton  Rosslter,  au- 
thor and  professor  of  government.  Cornell 
University;  Walter  Llppmann,  political  com- 
mentator. 

(The  debate,  of  course,  cannot  be  left  to 
the  country's  leaders.  Life  Invites  all 
Americans  to  Join  In.  For  upon  the  Na- 
tion's purpose  depend  the  lives  of  all — not  In 
some  comfortably  remote  future  but  right 
now  and  In  the  years  Just  anead.) 

A    NOBLE    FRAMEWORK   FOR    A    GREAT    DEBATE 

(By  John  K  Jessup) 

(The  words  and  deeds  that  expressed  our 
past  purpose  are  the  starting  p>oint  for  dis- 
course  on   alms   today  ) 

"The  critical  weakness  of  our  society  Is 
that  for  the  time  being  our  people  do  not 
have  great  purposes  which  they  are  united 
In  wanting  to  achieve.  The  public  mood  of 
the  country  Is  defensive,  to  hold  on  and  to 
conserve,  not  to  push  forward  and  to  create. 
We  talk  about  ourselves  these  days  as  If  we 
were  a  completed  society,  one  which  has 
achieved  Its  purposes,  and  has  no  further 
great  business  to  transact." 

So  wrote  Columnist  Walter  Llppmann  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  a  disturbing  charge  for 
three  reasons.  First,  Llppmann  Is  not  alone 
In  making  It.  The  same  complaint  Is  heard, 
with  varying  emphasis,  from  many  other 
critics  and  leaders  of  opinion,  and  also,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey  of  Llf e s  corre- 
spondents, from  many  an  average  anony- 
mous American  as  well.  Some  of  them  speak 
like  Llppmann  of  our  lost  or  mislaid  national 
purpose  or  purposes;  others  use  an  older 
phrase,  "the  American  dream."  Tlius  Wil- 
liam Faulkner:  "What  happened  to  the 
American  dream"*  We  dozed,  and  It  aban- 
doned us.  And  In  that  vacuum  now  there 
sound  no  longer  the  strong  voices  •  •  • 
speaking  In  mutual  unification  of  one  hope 
and  will."  As  tliough  he  also  felt  something 
missing,  the  President  himself  has  appointed 
a  Commission  on  National  Goals  '"to  develop 
a  broad  outline  of  national  objectives  and 
programs  for  the  next  decade  and  longer.'* 
So  much  palpable  concern.  In  quarters  high 
and  low,  suggests  that  the  vacuum  of  pur- 
pose may  be  a  real  one. 
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Second,  the  charge  la  dlBturblng  because 
If  it  Is  true  It  Is  new.  The  United  States 
has  hitherto  been  a  country  associated  with 
great  purpose.  If  that  purpose  Is  now  ab- 
sent, we  are  not  what  we  were.  Is  there  not 
a  connection  between  the  rise  of  nations  and 
great  purposes,  between  the  loss  of  purpose 
and  their  decline.  A  United  States  without  a 
purpose,  or  no  greater  purpose  than  "Dont 
rock  the  boat,"  may  well  be  a  United  States 
In  decline. 

Third,  the  world  needs  a  purposeful  Amer- 
ica. Even  if  the  United  States  could  ever  be 
a  "completed  society."  to  use  Llppmanns 
phrase,  the  world  Is  not.  Mankind  ha&  much 
further  great  business  to  transact — If  not 
with  the  active  leadership  of  the  United 
States  then  without  It,  and  probably  with 
the  leadership  of  communism. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Llppmann's  charge, 
even  If  true.  Is  Irrelevant.  Does  the  United 
States  really  need  a  self-conscious  purpose  In 
the  world?  Is  not  a  democracy  Its  own 
ralson  d'etre,  and  survival  the  whole  of 
Its  duty?  Many  feel  that  only  Individ- 
uals, not  nations,  are  capable  of  high  pur- 
poses; and  that  the  proper  role  of  the 
American  Nation  Is  simply  to  provide  the 
political  friimework  In  which  each  American 
citizen  deflaes  and  conducts  his  own  private 
pursuit  of  happiness,  nobly  or  ignobly,  to 
stilt  hlmse.f.  Yet  this  theory  of  a  passive 
role  for  the  Nation  has  not  satisfied  the 
growing  ur  easiness.  "Why  are  many  Ameri- 
cans fearful  that  we  have  lost  our  sense  of 
national  purpose?"  asks  Adlal  Stevenson. 
"Why  Is  th?re  a  slackness  about  public  prob- 
lems and  £.  wholesale  retreat  to  the  Joys  of 
private  lift?" 

C>ur  onetime  confidence 

If  America  is  In  fact  an  elderly,  8t.atus  quo 
nation.  It  has  had  one  of  the  briefest  runs 
for  Its  money  in  the  history  of  great  nations. 
and  its  early  senescence  will  have  belled  mc^e 
prophecies  and  grander  promises  than  any 
nation  ever  made  During  most  of  Its  brief 
history  Am^ric.^  has  been  bursting  with  con- 
fidence In  Its  own  unlimited  destiny.  A 
French  visitor  In  the  1840 's  asked  one  of 
these  confident  spokesmen,  Senator  Lewis 
Cass  of  Mli-hlgan.  "If  such  Is  the  youth  of 
the  Republ  c.  what  will  be  Its  old  age?"  Re- 
plied the  Senator.  "Sir,  It  will  have  no  old 
age  "  Cass  bold  prophecy  Is  already  proved 
doubtful  bj  the  fact  that  so  few  Americans 
feel   like   repeating  It  today 

Tlius  there  apjiears  to  be  a  real  vacuum 
in  the  national  will,  or  at  least  the  wide- 
spread fear  that  such  a  vacuum  exists  To 
explore  thlf  disturbing  condition,  Life  here 
begins  a  ser  t-s  of  articles  which  we  hope  may 
stimulate  a  fruitful  national  debate  Does 
the  United  States  lack  a  national  purpose? 
Does  It  need  a  national  purpose  In  the  world? 
If  so,  i^hat   vhould  that  purpose  be? 

The  present  article  Is  a  resume  of  what 
earlier  generations  have  felt  about  the  Amer- 
ican n:itlon:il  purpose,  together  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  new  hlstor-lcal  conditions 
that  may  h  ^ve  affected  these  beliefs.  How 
far  are  the  cider  beliefs  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems that  face  our  country  now.  in  this 
strange  era  of  communism,  megaton  weap- 
onry, fractured  empires,  mushrooming  sov- 
ereignties, a:id  continuing  moral,  social,  and 
technical  revolution?  The  answers  hinted 
at  In  this  Inj-oductory  article  are  not  offered 
as  definitive  Puller  am-wers  will  be  pre- 
sented In  the  subsequent  articles  by  leaders 
of  opinion. 

The  motivating  beliefs  of  a  nation  are  to 
be  sought  In  Its  deeds  and  Illuminated  by 
the  words  ol  Its  leaders,  its  spokesmen  and 
Its  key  documents.  Deeds  and  words  do  not 
always  matth.  but  In  America  they  have 
matched  oft<m  enough  to  show  a  pattern  to 
those  who  look  for  one.  Thus  when  Roger 
Williams    expounded    the    principles    of    re- 


lUtlotis  liberty  and  democracy,  his  authority 
did  not  run  beyond  colomal  RJiode  Island; 
but  the  practical  experience  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation among  the  sects  In  other  col- 
onies eventually  established  religious  liberty 
as  part  of  the  American  political  creed. 
Thus,  too,  town-shlp  self-gfjvemment  and 
the  common  law.  which  helF>ed  to  make  the 
Constitution  workable,  were  the  slow  de- 
posit of  EnglLsh  and  colonial  experience 
rather  than  the  decree  of  towering  prophets 
or  statesmen.  But  on  occasion  sudden 
flashes  of  great  dfx^umentary  lightning  have 
also  Illuminated  our  beliefs.  The  greatest 
of  these  was.  of  course,  the  Declsu-atlon  of 
Independence  on  July  4.   1776. 

The  Declaration  turned  what  had  just  a 
few  months  before  been  an  .^nglo-.^merican 
family  quarrel  Into  a  defiance  of  all  tyrarmy 
everywhere.  Colonial  loyalty  to  the  English 
crown,  the  dominant  American  sentiment  of 
1775.  was  transformed  Into  national  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  political  freedom  for  the 
human  race. 

Thomas  Jefferson  achieved  his  masterpiece 
not  by  taking  an  opinion  poll,  nor  yet  by 
sucking  the  W(>rds  from  his  thumb.  In 
writing  the  Declaration  he  borrowed  some 
current  political  ideas  fr^m  England,  from 
Virginia,  from  Miussachusetts,  from  Tom 
Paine  and  from  other  sources.  He  carefully 
listed  the  colonists'  grievances  against 
George  III.  But  above  all  he  related  the 
cause  of  American  Independence  to  certain 
timeless  beliefs  abotit  the  nature  of  man, 
society  and  government. 

Men  are  created  with  equal  and  Inalien- 
able rights — all  men  everywhere.  The  chief 
purpose  of  any  government  Is  to  serure  these 
rights,  and  lis  just  power  comes  only  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  Although  this 
news  took  decades  to  spread  and  has  yet  to 
penetrate  ever-ywhere,  all  other  theories  of 
government  were  doomed  by  this  Declara- 
tion and  the  American  Independence  that 
followed  It.  Tom  Paine  did  not  exaggerate: 
"Despotism  felt  a  shock,  and  man  began  to 
contemplate  redress  '"  The  Declaration  went 
round  the  Western  World,  adding  an  Im- 
portant stlmulvs  to  the  revolution  in  France, 
the  Independence  of  Latin  America,  the  na- 
tional movements  In  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  eventually  the 
political  reftaTnatinn  of  England  itself. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  In  America  the 
Declaration  became  the  focus  of  that  sense 
of  special  destiny  and  vocation  which  most 
vocail  Americans  had  long  associated  with 
their  country.  Just  as  the  Puritans  had  felt 
akin  to  the  Israelites,  chosen  by  CkxI  for 
a  holy  experiment  In  rule  by  conscience  on 
new  soil,  so  George  Washington's  generation 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  vanguard  of  a 
new  political  dispensation.  They  were  a 
watershed  In  human  history,  agents  ol  what 
John  Adams  had  called  "a  grand  scheme  and 
design  In  Providence  for  the  Illumination 
and  emancipation  of  the  slavish  part  of  man- 
kind all  over  the  earth" 

Added  Adams:  "The  Institutions  now  made 
In  America  will  not  wholly  wear  out  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  Is  therefore  of  the 
last  Importance  that  they  should  be  right." 
In  this  self-conscious  spirit  was  our  Consti- 
tution written.  It  was  to  be  the  test  of 
the  basic  question  whether  men,  as  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  put  It.  can  achieve  good  gov- 
ernment by  "reflection  and  choice,"  or 
whether  they  must  always  be  governed  by 
"accident  and  force." 

ITie  Constitution  was  not  a  universal  doc- 
ument In  the  same  sense  as  the  Declaration. 
It  was  a  working  document  lor  Americans, 
not  for  Laplanders  or  Chinese.  It  has  never- 
theless proved  an  adequate  political  fran- 
chise for  Americans  while  they  subdued  a 
continent,  added  37  new  -States,  fought  seven 
wars  and  changed  from  an  agricultural  Fed- 
eral Republic  into  an  industrialized  demo- 
cratjc  Nation.     We  have  seen  fit  to  amend 


the  Constitution  22  times  but  not  to  change 
a  word  of  the  preamble,  which  Is  a  summary 
statement  of  what  the  founders  thought  to 
be  the  true  purposes  of  government — any 
government.  Here  are  those  purposes:  "To 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice. 
Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  tht 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  ol  liberty." 

Focus  of  patriotic  reverence 

These  purposes,  and  the  principle  of  strong 
but  limited  government  under  law  which 
imbues  it,  have  made  the  Constitution  a 
focus  of  American  patriotic  reverence  second 
only  to  the  Declaration.  It  Is  a  much 
stronger  focus  of  loyalty,  for  example,  than 
the  American  land,  for  all  this  land's  purple 
majesty  and  beloved  rocks  and  rills.  An 
English  visitor  In  1837  remarked  on  the 
transient  place-sense  of  this  migratory  peo- 
ple: "Give  the  American  his  institutions,  and 
he  cares  little  where  you  place  him."  Said 
Hawthorne,  "'We  have  so  much  country  that 
we  have  really  no  country  at  all."  The  land 
has  been  an  Inestimable  stlmtilus  to  effoi^ 
and  to  wealth,  but  the  system  that  enabled 
every  man  to  take  up  his  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  happiness  has  been  the  most  valued  part 
of  the  whole.  The  American  system  has  al- 
ways been  held  to  be  far  wider  than  Ameri- 
can geography.  As  Walt  Whitman  said,  "O 
America,  because  you  build  for  mankind  I 
build  for  you." 

By  Whitman's  time  the  United  States,  like 
Its  great  poet,  was  taking  pride  in  the  title 
of  "democracy,"  a  word  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  not  much  liked.  Our  19th  cen- 
tury l(!glslatlon — from  free  schools  and  no- 
jall-for-debt  to  the  Homestead  Act,  not  to 
mention  the  emancipation  of  slaves — main- 
tained an  egalitarian  bent.  Its  purpose  and 
effect  were  to  widen  the  suffrage  and  enlarge 
the  opportunities  of  the  average  man.  John 
Locke  had  made  the  amount  of  its  emigra- 
tion a  test  of  whether  a  country  Is  truly  gov- 
erned by  consent  or  not.  Waves  of  Immigra- 
tion, visibly  assimilated,  were  evidence  that 
America  was  the  most  consent-governed 
country  In  the  world.  As  one  not  untypical 
Immigrant  wrote  home:  "Here  a  highway  to 
honor,  wealth,  and  renown  is  open  to  all." 
Our  national  mission  was  to  exemplify  the 
success  of  free  self-government,  to  let  our 
democratic  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  cc'Uld  see  Its  good  works  and  become 
democrats  too.  Many  did,  including  most  of 
Europe. 

The  first  internationally  recognized  Amer- 
ican hbitorlan.  George  Bancroft,  saw  Ameri- 
can democracy  as  the  highest  revelation  of 
God's  purpose  In  history  and  the  cx>nsumma- 
tlon  of  all  previous  civUizatlona.  "In  the 
fulness  of  time,"  he  wrote,  "a  Republic  arose 
In  the  wilderness  of  America.  Thotisands  of 
years  h;id  prissed  away  before  this  child  of 
the  ages  could  be  born  •  •  •  from  her  the 
human  race  drew  hope."  This  viewpoint, 
which  t(xlay  sounds  primitive  or  Jingoistic, 
was  as  self-evident  to  many  19th  century 
Americans  as  tlie  rights  of  man  were  to  those 
of  the  18th.  Both  were  vindicated  by  con- 
tinuing success.  Indeed,  the  American  ex- 
periment was  succeeding  in  so  many  direc- 
tions that  the  sense  of  national  purpose, 
though  no  less  Intense,  became  somewhat 
diffuse.  Patriotism  became  Identified  with 
practically  every  virtue  except  patience. 
Thus  Emerson ;  "I  wish  to  see  America  a 
benefactor  such  as  no  country  ever  was  •  •  • 
the  offic<;  of  America  Is  to  liberate,  to  abolish 
kingcraft,  priestcraft,  castle,  monopoly,  to 
pull  dow:i  the  gallows,  to  burn  up  the  bloody 
statute  book,  to  take  in  the  immigrant,  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  sea  and  the  fields  of 
the  eartJi."  In  the  swelling  tide  of  immigra- 
tion and  expansion  he  also  foresaw  the  ad- 
vent of  "a  new  race,  a  new  religion,  a  new 
state,  a  new  literature." 
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By  the  end  of  the  Ifth  century  there  were 
at  least  four  great  causes  which  America 
could  be  said  to  exemplify  and  which  many 
Americans  were  eager  to  urge  on  the  hximan 
race.    These  were: 

1  Democracy:  Bancroft  called  It  practical 
Christianity  and  said:  "The  duty  of  America 
is  to  secure  the  culture  and  the  happiness 
of  the  masses  by  their  reliance  on  them- 
selves." The  people's  voice  was  the  voice  of 
God.  and  of  progress  and  of  civilization  as 
well. 

2  Individual  liberty:  The  wisdom  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  In  making  the  free  Indi- 
vidual the  cornerstone  oi  our  Institutions  was 
proved  by  his  accomplishments.  The  Indi- 
vidual was  especially  credited  with  our  eco- 
nomic feats  and  therefore  not  begrudged  his 
unequal  rewards  through  the  free  enterprise 
system.  He  was  the  agent  of  that  conquest 
of  poverty  which  America  had  anticipated 
since  colonial  times. 

3.  "Pluralism" :  This  became  the  scholars 
word  for  our  harmonious  diversity  of  races, 
creeds,  and  conditions.  Scientist-Author 
E.  E.  Slosson  was  to  define  America  as  "the 
finest  of  all  the  fine  arts,  the  art  of  getting 
along  peaceably  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  "  Our  pluralistic  laboratory  proved 
the  beneficence  of  the  Federal  system,  crown- 
ing our  good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to 
shining  sea.  Since  federalism  had  shown 
that  It  could  govern  and  harmonize  a  conti- 
nent, why  not  a  world'' 

4  Morality:  The  universe  is  moral  and 
civilization  depends  on  morality,  said 
Emerson.  Our  system  was  assumed  to  be  in 
closer  touch  than  others  with  what  Seward 
called  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution. 
The  old  Stephen  Decatur  formula,  "our 
country,  right  or  wrong."  was  offensive  to 
Intellectual  patriots  like  Senator  Carl  Schurz. 
who  amended  it  thus;  "Our  country  •  •  • 
when  right,  to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to 
be  put  right  "  Kept  or  set  right  by  reliable 
methods,  the  vocal  conscience  of  responsible 
citizens  manifested  Itself  through  free  In- 
stitutions. 

These  four  diverse  national  purposes  could 
get  somewhat  out  of  allnement.  Such  was 
the  case  when  TTieodore  Roosevelt  came  on 
the  scene  Creative  individualism  had  made 
It  seem  that  An:iericas  dominant  purpose — 
as  it  seems  to  many  today — was  merely  to 
get  rich.  T  R  .  a  great  teacher  as  well  as 
politician,  used  the  White  House  as  a  pulpit 
to  stir  the  national  conscience  to  higher  aims 
than  the  amassing  of  wealth  He  preached 
the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  citizen, 
the  social  necessity  of  personal  character,  the 
central  role  of  righteousness  in  democracy. 
He  attacked  that  optimistic  fatalism  which 
assumed  the  country  could  always,  in  a  con- 
temporary's words,  "slide  down  hill  into  the 
valley  of  fulflUment"  and  warned  that  the 
rights  of  men  had  to  be  freshly  earned  every 
day  He  reasserted  America's  championship 
of  popular  rights  He  told  us  that  the  his- 
tory of  America  Is  now  the  central  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  world  He  sought  to  put 
U.S.  foreign  policy  In  the  central  position  In 
that  history,  a  position  it  was  soon  to  occupy 
In  fact 

A  defiant  doctrine 
American  foreign  policy  before  Teddy 
Rooeevelt  wa«  sometimes  summarized  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden  Rule  Both 
were  thoroughly  consistent  with  American 
beliefs.  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  seems  too 
defensive  today,  it  was  for  a  century  defiant 
of  half  the  globe  It  aimed  to  keep  Eu- 
ropean autocracy  out  of  Latin  America  clb 
well  a«  to  allow  the  spread  of  democracy 
through  our  own  territorial  expansion.  It 
wa«  not  Ju«t  the  manifest  de«tlny  of  con- 
tinental geography,  but  aUo  democratic 
IdealUm  that  carried  our  flag  to  California. 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine*.  It  wa«  George 
Bancroft  himself  who.  as  Acting  Secretary  of 
War,  gave   tb«  order  that  sent  VS.  troops 


Intx)  Texas  in  1846 — Just  as  young  T.  R  .  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  sent  Com- 
modore Dewey  Into  Manila  Bay  In  1898 

Prtoccupatlon  with  our  own  hemisphere 
did  aot  always  blind  us  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  elsewhere.  National 
revolutionaries  like  Kossuth  In  Hungary, 
freely  admitting  American  Inspiration,  could 
also  count  on  at  least  unofficial  American 
support.  Commodore  Perry  in  opening  Ja- 
pan, John  Hay  in  proclaiming  the  Open  Door 
agiilist  colonialism  in  China.  Captain 
Mahan  in  his  lectures  at  the  Naval  War 
College — all  were  prophets  of  the  fact  that 
American  Interests  were  becoming  as  global 
as  "he  American  cause 

In  1909  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  reana- 
l3rzed  by  Herbert  Croly.  author  of  "The  Prom- 
ise of  American  Life."  which  greatly  In- 
fluenced T.  R.'s  thinking.  Now  that  Europe 
wa«  democratized.  Croly  argued.  Europe's 
interests,  and  America's  could  no  longer  be 
corsfcdered  "essentially  Incompatible."  as 
some  Interpreters  of  the  Doctrine  had  main- 
talnad.  A  time  was  coming  when  we  would 
ha\e  to  assume  a  wider  and  more  active 
role.  George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  had  enjoined  us  to  avoid  foreign  en- 
tanglements and  "give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  too  novel  example  or  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  Justice  and 
benevolence."  These  words,  said  Croly.  had 
been  more  honored  In  the  letter  than  In  the 
splilis.  The  time  was  coming  when  we 
should  seek  allies  In  order  to  build  democ- 
racy Into  a  world  system.  In  such  a  system, 
peaca  would  inevitably  depend  on  the  right- 
eous use  of  superior  force,  and  America's 
force  would  be  needed  on  that  righteous 
side. 

Croly's  contemporary  patriots,  however. 
were  happier  setting  a  no-longer-so- novel 
example  than  leading  a  magnanimous  cru- 
sade They  responded  more  to  the  Idea  of 
a  h.ippy  American  destiny  than  to  a  clear 
American  purpose.  To  Woodmw  Wilson  fell 
the  lad  task  of  proving  the  unreality  of 
this  distinction  and  of  testing  the  American 
devotion  to  righteousness  In  a  great  Euro- 
pean war  His  war  message  of  April  2.  1917 
linked  our  destiny  with  that  of  democracy 
all  over  the  world: 

"Tile  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the 
tested  foundations  of  political  liberty  •  •  • 
Clvllieatlon  Itself  seeming  to  be  In  the  bal- 
ance But  the  right  is  more  precious  than 
peace,  and  we  shall  flght  for  the  things 
which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
heart* — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those 
who  jubmlt  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In 
their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  sm.-^ll  nations,  for  a  universal 
dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  i>eace  and  safety  to  all 
natlotis  and  make  the  world  Itself  at  last 
free  •  •  •  America  Is  privileged  to  spend 
her  ^ood  and  her  might  for  the  principles 
that  |ave  her  birth" 

Th«  concerts  of  free  peoples  eventually 
became  the  Wilson-Inspired  League  of  Na- 
tions The  League  failed  for  various  reasons, 
but  (me  of  them  was  surely  the  failure  of 
foUo\»- through  In  America's  political  will. 
Anotrter  and  even  greater  war.  another  and 
even  more  pluralistic  league  called  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Wilson-era  failure 
has  at  least  been  patched  up  Said  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  in  1945:  "We  have  learned  that 
we  cannot  live  alone,  at  peace:  that  our  own 
well-being  is  dependent  upon  the  well-being 
of  oth«r  nations  far  away." 

The  preamble  and  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  U.N  contain  many  sUtements  In  which 
Americans  can  Uke  pride,  since  they  could 
never  have  been  written  had  not  America 
long  preached  and  exemplified  them — most 
notably  the  declaration  of  equal  rights  of 
men  4nd  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small  Yet  thu  declaration  li  made  hypo- 
critical by  the  nature  of  the  U.«"s  member- 


ship, which  includes  Communist  states  and 
thus  severs  the  cause  of  peace  from  Its 
anchor  in  freedom  and  principle  The  word 
"righteousness,"  which  to  Wilson  as  to  T.  R. 
was  synonymous  with  the  higher  patriotism, 
was  not  popularized  by  F.  D.  R  ,  is  not  used 
In  the  U.N.  charter  and  is  seldom  heard  In 
its  debates. 

Our  greatest  spokesman 

Wilson's  war  message  was  In  many  ways 
the  last  great  documentary  link  between 
modern  America  and  the  principles  that 
gave  her  birth.  Its  echoes  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  are  not  mere  rhetoric. 
Those  echoes  had  been  enriched  for  Wilson's 
generation  by  the  memory  of  our  most  pro- 
found national  experience,  the  Civil  War. 
and  our  greatest  spokesman  of  national  pur- 
pose. Abraham  Lincoln, 

Lincoln's  first  show  of  stubborn  grandeur, 
said  Carl  Sandburg,  was  In  the  passionate 
seriousness  with  which  he  took  the  words 
of  the  Declaration.  To  him  It  was  a  charter 
of  p)olltlcal  truth  for  augmenting  the  happi- 
ness and  value  of  life  Uj  all  people  of  all 
colors  everywhere  Because  slavery  was  In- 
compatible with  the  Declaration,  the  Decla- 
ration was  the  real  issue  of  the  Civil  War. 
But  this  issue  had  been  so  long  evaded  and 
compromised  that  Lincoln  could  exploit  It 
only  within  the  larger  cause  of  saving  the 
Union.  Thus  political  and  military  neces- 
sities robbed  the  words  of  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  great  documentary  light- 
ning, but  the  deed  was  as  fundamental  and 
astounding  as  anything  he  said.  Forced  into 
the  Constitution  by  war,  by  conscience,  and 
by  the  Declaration,  the  proclamation  was 
what  Whitman  called  "by  far  the  greatest 
revolutionary  step  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States." 

Lincoln's  greatness  was  more  than  verbal 
It  lay  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  pre- 
served the  idea  of  union  through  our  most 
tragic  crisis.  Such  resolution  could  be  sus- 
tained only  by  faith  in  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  The  national 
purpose  that  Lincoln  stated  for  the  Union 
was  that  free  government  of  the  pei:>ple.  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  should  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

Since  Lincoln's  time  government  by  the 
people  has  been  broadened  step  by  step  and 
deepened  here  and  abroad  with  a  cumula- 
tive effect  scarcely  less  revolutionary  than 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  Itself  The 
abstraction  for  which  Lincoln  fought  Is  now 
operative  In  more  than  half  the  world. 
Scores  of  new  nations  have  been  born  since 
World  War  I  because  of  the  conviction  that 
men  should  govern  themselves,  and  the  1960 
crop  will  be  at  least  a  half  dozen  more  in 
Africa  alone.  Yet  the  popularity  of  Un- 
coln's  abstraction  has  not  made  democracy 
any  safer.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  na- 
tions for  whose  freedom  we  fought  under 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  noUbly  in 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  have  long 
since  succumbed  to  ancient  tyranny  In  Its 
newest  and  most  Insidious  guise.  Commu- 
nism. In  all  countries  the  new  tyranny,  like 
the  old,  is  still  abetted  by  Ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  in  the  poorer  ones  by  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  freedom  and  morality 
are  luxuries— "first  the  grub,  then  the 
morals."  Meanwhile  in  America,  suffused 
In  real  luxuries,  freedom  and  morality  are 
taken  for  granted  as  casually  as  bread. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
has  altogether  forsaken  its  traditional  pur- 
poses in  foreign  affairs  They  have  guided 
our  reactions  to  many  new  and  puzzling 
challenges,  such  generally  creditable  re- 
actions as  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  the  defense  of  Korea,  the  up- 
holding of  the  UN  In  the  Suez  and  other 
crises,  the  spending  of  billions  for  alliances 
and  aid  At  vast  expense  but  with  fair  suc- 
cess, the  United  States  has  contained  com- 
munism since  1949      We  have  defended  the 
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chance  of  many  nations  to  choose  freedom 
and  establish  ijelf-government,  from  Guate- 
mala to  Vietnam. 

But  at  other  times  and  places  we  have 
failed  to  defend  this  right.  From  Hungary 
In  1956  the  ajjpeal  to  American  principles 
for  American  help  was  so  direct  and  unmis- 
takable that  many  Americans,  In  our  Gov- 
ernment's blank  failure  to  respor.d,  thought 
they  heard  the  snapping  of  a  great  cord  to 
the  most  precious  part  of  our  past.  To  oth- 
ers this  sound  was  muffled  by  the  very  scopje 
and  complexity  of  the  challenge,  for  tyranny 
Is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  human  life 
that  wears  a  new,  confusing  and  very  non- 
18th  century  mask. 

The  whole  order  of  organized  power  has 
changed  The  once  worthy  title  of  "nation" 
may  now  denote  either  a  monster  or  a  pygmy 
state.  B.ith  wimponry  and  economics  have 
made  nonsense  of  long-established  bound- 
aries between  nations.  Strange  new  allne- 
ments  seem  to  be  forming,  one  perhaps  be- 
ing an  allnement  of  races  The  scientific 
and  technical  revolution,  which  has  already 
overthrown  the  social  structure  of  some  very 
old  nations,  may  have  overnight  changes  In 
store  for  many  others,  either  from  within 
their  own  laboriitorles  or  from  some  point  In 
outer  space.  As  for  what  communism  has 
done  t*3  International  politics.  In  the  words 
of  a  recent  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  re- 
FKjrt.  "The  cheesboard  Itself  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared." 

Nation  states  may  no  longer  be  the  most 
meaningful  Integers  of  creative  political 
thought.  No  existing  state  Is  or  can  be  safe 
for  democracy  or  freedom.  Whatever  may 
be  hoped  or  feared  from  regional  or  racial 
allnements.  anv  lasting  political  purpose 
must  take  the  whole  great  globe  for  Its  arena. 
Nor  Is  It  Just  thi!  Ghanaian,  or  the  American, 
whose  chance  at  happiness  Is  threatened  by 
technology.  Human  nature  Itself  Is  threat- 
ened by  dehum.uilzation  A  great  political 
purpose  today  must  have  swimethlng  to  say 
about  human  nature,  how  to  keep  It  as 
human  and  as  rational  as  may  be. 

Such  are  the  fantastic  new  conditions  In 
which  our  old  Ijellefs  must  find  a  home,  a 
grave  or  a  toehold.  How  can  we  best  adapt 
our  beliefs  to  the  conditions?  What  pur- 
poses may  rightfully  be  considered  today? 

Survival:  benslble  patriots  have  proposed 
that  our  true  cause  today  Is  sheer  national 
survival.  They  say  that  this  Is  Important 
enough,  and  doubtful  enough,  to  engage  our 
full  attention.  Biology  tells  us  that  survival 
Is  a  primary  concern.  Yet  If  survival  by  mil- 
itary means  Is  meant,  modern  weapons  are 
two-edged.  Our  present  strategy  of  nuclear 
deterrence.  If  ever  tested,  could  so  reduce  oxir 
population  that  Its  survivors,  the  bearers 
of  our  beliefs  about  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment, might  pr'?fer  to  live  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  America  is  now  the 
world's  chief  home  and  hope  of  freedom,  a 
refusal  to  defend  It  could  demoralize  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  a  thousand  years. 
From  this  dilemma  the  only  escape  Is  to 
perceive  that  survival  alone  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate goal. 

What  Is,  then?  No  single  goal,  perhaps, 
A  great  power's  foreign  policy  cannot  be  re- 
dticed  to  a  phrase.  The  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  analyzing  our  "basic  alms"  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  made 
a  multiple  reccmmendatlon:  that  while 
maintaining  our  negative  policy  of  resisting 
and  containing  communism,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  do  -nuch  more  to  anticipate 
•'the  world's  othe-  problems,"  and  try  to  link 
the  non -Communist  nations  more  closely 
through  more  and  better  Institutions  of  law 
and  order,  security,  economic  development, 
freedom  and  peate.  A  large  order — but  not 
necessarily  an  Im^plrlng  one.  Although  the 
United  SUtes  h.\*  virtually  unlimited  re- 
sponsibilities, call  It  respond  to  all  alamu 
•verywtMT*  In  tb«  fre*  wcvld  at  odoc7 


Self-government;  The  one  principle  that 
Americans  have  preached  most  consistently 
since  their  own  founding  is  that  men  can 
govern  themselves  In  freedom  under  law, 
and  that  all  of  them  deserve  a  chance  to  try. 
Perhaps  this  simple  message  is  too  18th  cen- 
tury for  the  world's  needs  today,  or  Amer- 
ica's complex  relation  to  it.  But  the  mil- 
lions who  have  not  yet  had  their  chance 
seldom  say  so.  Self-government  is  clearly 
a  central  purpose  for  many  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Moral  law ;  Democracy,  though  we  have 
treasured  it.  Is  not  the  highest  value  known 
to  man.  Indeed,  it  Is  only  because  enough 
Americans  have  had  still  higher  allegiances 
tliat  we  have  m.ode  democracy  work. 

America's  public  love  affair  with  righteous- 
ness, for  example,  was  not  confined  to  the 
speeches  of  T  R  It  began  with  the  May- 
flower compact,  whose  ultimate  purpose  vras 
the  quest  of  God's  truth.  The  same  quest 
underlies  our  insistence  on  religious  freedom, 
and  the  assumption  of  a  moral  order  in  the 
universe  underlies  much  of  our  constitu- 
tional law.  Said  Jchn  Marshall,  the  greet 
interpreter  of  the  Oonstltutlon :  "There  are 
principles  of  abstract  Justice  which  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  things  has  Impressed  on  t*e  mind 
of  his  creature  man,  and  which  are  admitted 
to  regulate  in  great  degree  the  right  of  civi- 
lized nations"  Our  very  right  to  self-govern- 
ment Is  derived  from  "the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God,"  and  to  Its  harmony  with 
these  laws  democracy  owes  Its  moral  sanc- 
tion. 

If  this  moral  order  of  the  universe  exists 
In  fact — if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  nat- 
ural law  In  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
trusted — then  It  Is  surely  the  highest  of 
rruin's  p)ol!tical  purposes  to  contrive  his 
human  institutions  In  conformity  with  this 
order,  while  realizing  that  all  human  Insti- 
tutions are  subject  to  constant  change.  No 
more  challenging  task  faces  American  leaders 
and  Intellectuals,  if  they  believe  In  natiiral 
law.  than  to  find  Its  mtindaue  applications 
in  this  revolutionary  sge.  Certainly  there 
resides  In  every  human  breast  a  natviral  in- 
stinct for  Justice,  which  experience  has  re- 
fined Into  the  world's  systems  of  law.  A 
world  that  needs  peace,  which  Is  the  work  of 
Justice,  needs  clearer  axliflcatlons  of  its 
sense  of  Justice — i.e..  more  and  better  na- 
tional and  international  law. 

But  those  of  us  who  make  world  law  oui 
national  purpose  must  be  sure  the  positive 
laws  that  we  champion  enjoy  maximum  con- 
sent. FcM-  example,  by  throwing  its  economic 
weight  around,  the  United  States  can  do 
much  to  promote  free  enterprise  and  freer 
trade  in  the  non-Communist  world.  But  It 
could  do  this  better  with  less  friction  If 
Americans  should  produce  a  new  definition 
of  the  right  to  property,  which  John  Locke 
and  our  Founding  Fathers  considered  basic 
to  liberty.  Such  a  definition  would  have  to 
appear  in  harmony  with  natural  Justice  to 
farmers  and  workers  as  well  as  to  business- 
men In  all  Industrialized  societies. 

Private  purposes:  Many  Americans  will 
approve  the  above-mentioned  purposes  and 
still  deny  that  they  should  be  avowed  by  the 
Nation  or  lis  Government.  A  consensus  of 
private  purposes  can  give  shape  and  direction 
to  our  national  life  without  getting  into  for- 
mal policy  at  all.  Yet  in  the  fatness  of  these 
pursy  times  our  private  purposes  do  not  add 
up  to  anything  so  firm.  As  one  Air  Force 
lieutenant  wrote  to  Time.  "'What  America 
stands  for  is  making  money,  and  as  the  so- 
ciety approaches  aJHucnce,  its  members  are 
left  to  stew  In  their  own  ennui." 

As  monarchies  were  said  to  live  by  honor, 
so  republics  live  by  virtue.  Yet  republics 
have  no  public  means  of  supplying  a  lack 
of  virtue  In  the  sovereign  peop'.e.  The  pub- 
lic educational  system  can  set  and  Inculcate 
standards  of  the  mind,  and  with  this  aim 
the    Rockefeller    Bro«.    Ptmd    proposed    to 


raise  these  standards,  calling  its  report  on 
our  schools  "The  Pursuit  of  Excellence." 
Even  the  citizen  who  thinks  that  virtue  is 
old  fashioned,  or  that  it  Is  none  of  the 
State's  business,  can  perhaps  subscribe  to 
excellence  as  a  public  purpose,  and  In  a 
context  of  intellectual  excellence,  moral  ex- 
cellence (which  must  always  be  an  individ- 
ual purpose  and  achievement)  may  have  a 
better  chance.  As  T.  R.  used  to  say.  a 
patriot  will  make  the  most  of  himself.  If 
enough  do,  so  will  the  Nation. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  paths  which 
thoughtful  Americans  can  follow  in  their 
search  for  a  new  or  renewed  national  pur- 
pose. There  are  undoubtedly  others.  But 
with  the  background  for  debate  now  sketched 
In,  we  can  proceed  in  the  individual  views 
of  Life's  eminent  contributors. 


DESPERATE     NEED    FOR     MEDICAL 
CARE   FOR   AMERICA'S   AGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  v/e 
are  pledged  as  a  nation  to  the  ideal  of 
bringing  to  mankind  the  "four  free- 
doms." But  our  own  senior  citizens  can 
know  no  freedom  from  want,  can  know 
no  freedom  from  fear,  so  long  as  the 
grim  specter  of  sudden  and  costly  illness 
hovers  over  them. 

We  in  the  Senate,  faced  with  the  re- 
alities of  the  international  situation,  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  economic  aid  to 
the  p>eoples  of  other  lands;  but  how  can 
we  expect  the  older  people  of  our  own 
land  to  understand  why,  in  the  same 
breath,  we  deny  millions  of  them  any 
real  oppoitunity  for  medical  care  in 
their  old  age?  This  is  esi>ecially  shock- 
ing in  view  of  the  far  greater  sacrifice 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  make 
to  assure  adequate  medical  care  for 
their  elderly  people. 

This  is  the  question  posed  in  many 
of  the  lett(?rs  we  receive.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  one  letter  of  this 
sort  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sib:  Was  wondering  if  and  when 
you  fellows  are  going  to  do  something  about 
giving  those  on  social  security  hospitaliza- 
tion and  doctors  care.  Maybe  you  can  tell 
me  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  when  we  re 
sick.  The  hospitals  charge  from  $15  to  $25 
a  day  and  that's  only  for  board  and  room 
and  the  doctors  bills  are  extra.  I  had  my 
wife  in  the  hospital  last  year  one  afternoon 
and  overnight  and  the  hospital  charged  $49. 
Do  something  to  get  hospitalization  added 
to  our  social  security.  They  raise  the  taxes 
on  gas  and  parcel  post  and  everything  else 
and  give  to  the  foreign  countries  but  never 
an3rthing  here  at  home. 
Sincerely, 


EDGAR  E.  WITT.  OP  TEXAS,  HAS 
OUTSTAiNDING  RECORD  OP  DE- 
VOTED PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  dedicated,  able,  faithful  public  official 
is  soon  to  leave  the  Washington  scene. 

Edgar  E.  Witt,  of  Waco,  Tex..  Chief 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  has 
written  a  record  of  fairness,  of  diligence, 
and  of  successful  service  with  that  Com- 
mission which  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
any  public  official  serving  on  any  com- 
mission in  Washington, 
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Crovemor  Witt — as  a  former  lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Texas — he  is  called 
"Governor"  in  his  native  State — was  a 
leading  public  oflBcial  of  the  State  of 
Texas  before  he  can>e  to  Washington. 
After  having  servetV  on  other  Govern- 
ment commissions./he  became  Chief  of 
the  Indiafi^Xilaims  Commission  at  the 
age  of  68,  ah-age  at  which  most  men 
have  retired. 

In  the  13  years  he  has  served  as  Chief 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  he 
has  written  as  many  opinions  as  have  all 
the  other  justices  of  the  Commission 
combined.  In  every  case  in  which  he 
has  dissented,  his  dissent  has  been  up- 
held on  appeal. 

When  Edgar  E.  Witt  retires  to  Texas, 
he  should  take  with  him  the  thanks 
of  ofiBcialdom  of  Washington  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  citizenry  of  this  Na- 
tion for  a  job  well  done. 

In  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  Mon- 
day. May  16,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Hornaday. 
the  able  chief  of  the  I>allas  News  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  has  written  a  very  fine 
article  entitled  "Retirement  Due  for 
Claims  Chief."  As  a  long-time  friend 
of  Edgar  E.  Witt,  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
receive  this  recocrnition,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Etellas    Morning    News,    May    16. 

1960] 

Retiiiement  Dtje  for  Claims  Chief 

(By   Walter   C     Hornaday) 

Washington — When  Edgar  E.  Witt  of 
Waco  was  t-amed  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  1947.  he 
had  reached  an  age  when  most  men  are  tak- 
ing It  easy  In  retirement. 

Witt,  a  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Texas  and  a  learned  and  skilled  lawyer, 
assumed  his  duties  at  the  age  of  68. 

He  has  been  the  Commission's  only  head 
during  its  13  years  of  existence.  He  and  his 
two  colleague*  on  the  Commission  have 
wrestled  with  some  tough  questions  Involv- 
ing Indian  tribes  who  claimed  they  were 
cheated  and  otherwise  flnanclally  abused  In 
years  gone  by. 

Witt  Is  retiring  from  his  Job  on  June  30 
at  the  age  of  81.  It  was  time  and  the  rules 
of  bureaucracy,  not  ill  health  or  lack  of 
physical  and  mental  vigor,  that  is  causing 
him  to  step  down. 

Under  the  regulations.  Chief  Witt  should 
have  been  moved  out  some  years  ago.  but 
no  one  noticed  nis  calendar  age  as  the  Com- 
mission continued  to  function  as  well,  per- 
haps even  better,  than  It  ever  had. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  under 
Witt's  direction,  charted  new  courses  In  the 
law  as  it  handled  the  cases  brought  before 
the  agency. 

The  act  creating  the  Commission  gave  it 
authority  to  settle  claims  In  law  and  equity 
and  on  other  bases  and  then  added:  "Claims 
based  upon  fair  and  honorable  dealings  that 
are  not  recognized  by  any  existing  rule  of 
law  or  equity." 

"This  means  applying  the  yardstick  of 
fair  and  honorable  dealings  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  Indians,"  Witt  said.  "No 
other  act  I  know  of  writes  that  Into  law." 

The  Indian  tribes  had  5  years  In  which  to 
file  claims.  The  cutoff  date  was  in  August 
1951.  Through  1959,  the  Commission  al- 
lowed claims  involving  20,602,341  acres  at 
former  Indian  land  auid  final  Judgments  of 
•  17.656.806  out  of  claims  amounting  to 
1123,824.396 


Some  of  the  cases  go  back  more  than  100 
years  and  are  steeped  In  history  at  the  time 
the  white  man,  frequently  backed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  was  seizing  Indian 
lands  and  paying  the  tribes  little,  even 
threatening  them  with  disaster  If  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  offers 

EWgar  Witt  was  born  near  Salado,  Bell 
County.  He  received  his  academic  and  law 
education  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
began  practicing  law  in  Waco  In  1906.  He 
servtd  as  a  State  senator  12  years  and  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1930  and 
1932,  serving  under  Ross  Sterling  and  Mrs. 
Miriam  Ferguson.  In  seeking  his  second 
term  without  opposition,  he  received  at  that 
tinia  what  was  the  largest  vote  any  jjerson 
seeking  State  oCQce  had  ever  piled  up. 

Witt  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  Gover- 
nor In  1934. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  office.  Witt  was  employed  by  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  in- 
terests to  work  for  a  $3  million  legislative 
appropriation  to  help  finance  the  Texas 
Centennial.  Witt's  efforts  were  successful 
and  Congress  followed  with  a  similar  appro- 
priation. 

Witt's  long-time  friend.  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nalljr.  told  then  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt about  Witt,  and  the  Waco  man  was 
named  chairman  of  a  special  Mexican  Claims 
ConwnLssion  to  distribute  $5,500,000  the 
Mexican  Government  had  offered  to  make 
available  to  settle  claln-is  resulting  from  de- 
struction of  American  property  during  revo- 
lutions. The  Conunlsslon  finished  its  work 
ahead  of  time.  When  Witt  asked  Roosevelt 
to  terminate  the  agency,  a  shocked  Presi- 
dents said  : 

I  never  heard  of  a  Democrat  quitting  office 
before  his  Job  terminated   " 

Witt  returned  to  Waco  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law  but  was  recalled  to  Washing- 
ton In  1943  as  Chairman  of  the  American- 
Mexican  Claims  Commission.  This  was  an- 
o'hT  agency  to  settle  claims  of  American 
citlaens  against  Mexico  due  principally  to  ex- 
propriation of  American -owned  land.  This 
Job  anded  In  1947 

Senator  Connally  and  President  Truman 
decided  Witt  was  the  perfect  man  for  the 
Job  ©f  heading  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion when  it  was  cerated  Witt  knew  little 
if  anything  about  Indians,  and  a  mild  ob- 
jection was  raised  against  his  Senate  con- 
ftrmfction  on  that  score.  One  group  thought 
an  Indian  should  be  picked  but  the  Senate 
believed  otherwise 

Connally,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  told 
Witt  at  the  time  that  he  thought,  when  he 
had  urged  his  app>ointment  to  the  Mexican 
claims  agencies,  that  he  was  lining  him  up 
with  a  Job  that  didn't   require  any  work. 

"Hut  a  lot  of  lawyers  who  have  seen  you 
operate  are  urging  me  to  recommend  you 
for    this    new    Job."    Connally    added 

Lawyers  and  others  having  contact  with 
Wltc  on  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  dur- 
ing the  last  13  years  want  him  to  remain 
in  spite  of  his  81  years 

THey  have  pointed  out  that  during  the 
last  2  years  he  has  rendered  almost  as  many 
opinions  and  findings  of  fact  as  have  been 
rendered  by  his  two  colleagues.  They  also 
refer  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner dissented  from  his  colleagues,  the 
US.  Court  of  Claims  has  agreed  with  Witt's 
viewpoint  In  every  Instance 

Chief  Judge  Marvin  Jones  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  a  Texan,  has  Indicated  he  would  tell 
President  Elsenhower  that  Witt  shouldn't  be 
allowed  to  retire  If  the  White  House  asked 
his  opinion. 

Witt  and  his  wife,  the  former  Gwyn  John- 
stone of  San  Antonio,  plan  to  live  In  either 
Austin  or  Corpus  Chrlstl  when  they  return 
to  Texas.  Witt  said  aLmoet  all  of  his  friends 
In  Waco  are  dead. 


BREAKUP  OP  THE  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  many  com- 
ments have  been  made  about  the  breakup 
of  the  summit  conference,  and  we  can 
expect  many  more  comments  to  be  made. 
I  doubt  whether  we  can  expect  any  more 
reasoned  or  more  moving  comment  than 
that  made  in  an  editorial  publLshed  on 
yesterday  in  the  Detroit  News.  The  title 
of  the  editorial  is  "Requiem  for  a  Sum- 
mit—  Innocence  Age  Ended." 

I  hoE>e  the  editorial  will  receive  very 
wide  reading,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Detroit   News.  May   22.    1960] 

Requiem  for  a  Summit — Innocence  Age 

Ended 

Man  must  always  look  up,  but  today  we 
look  up  to  a  summit  that  no  longer  is  there 
It  is  lost  In  a  sky  red  with  abuse  Yet  the 
angry  storm  clouds  that  have  made  a  mock- 
ery of  oMi  hopes  do  not  have  to  be  the  shroud 
for  our  good  Intent. 

The  forecast  Is  for  more  storms  But  In 
the  winter  of  our  discontent  and  demolished 
hopes  we  cannot  retreat  to  the  foothills.  We 
must  go  on,  persevering  for  peace  We  have 
failed,  but  we  must  still  look  upward. 

We  learn  from  failure.  What  have  we 
learned   this  time' 

We  have  learned  something  about  our- 
selves 

We  have  learned  that  we  have  spy  planes 
We  learned  that  we  had  violated  another 
nation's  aerial  sovereignty  and  that  because 
of  equipment  and  men  and  luck  we  had  been 
doing  so  unscathed  for  some  time.  We  have 
been  engaged  In  a  dirty  business  which  Is 
made  no  more  clean  by  the  fact  that  neutrals 
who  plan  no  war  are  engaged  In  It,  too.  Our 
age  of  Innocence  Is  past 

We  were  glad  to  think  that  the  men  who 
lead  us  had  taken  this  elementary  pr»»cautlon 
to  give  us  somewhere  near  an  even  break  In  a 
nuclear  world  where  surprise  attack  and  evil 
are  concomitant  We  were  8orT7  we  had  been 
caught.  But  also  we  were  dismayed  by  the 
Washington  bungling  that  followed  the  de- 
nouement. 

We  had  shot  our  U-2  arrow  In  the  sky  and 
when  It  fell  we  were  not  sly  We  were  Just 
plain  stupid  Never  In  the  field  of  human 
handouts  have  so  many  owed  so  little  to 
the  few  In  authority  who  confused  ourselves, 
our  allies,  and  the  uncommitted  vorld  by 
saying  what  they  did  not  mean  and  meaning 
what  they  did  not  say. 

We  and  the  world  have  learned  about 
Nlkita  Khrushchev  and  what  he  represents 

The  last  few  yards  to  the  summit  for  us 
were  the  tf>ughest  Yet  when  we  got  there 
It  was  the  bully  boy  who  had  baited  the 
propaganda  trap  for  us.  who  saved  us  from 
a  fate  worse  than  obloquy. 

He  who  professed  to  want  a  world  with  no 
arms  threatened  to  unleash  his.  He  whose 
protestations  of  peace  had  given  hope  to  the 
smaller  NATO  nations  so  near  his  frontier 
shattered  his  own  loving  cup.  In  fact,  the 
only  spirit  of  Camp  David  left  In  him  was 
a  raging  hangover  He  tore  on  his  own 
mask  He  was  revealed  as  a  Santa  Claus 
with  horns  and  an  empty  sleigh  when  the 
world  had  been  led  to  expect  from  him  the 
priceless  gift  of  peace. 

If  we  had  bungled  with  a  U  2.  he  fell  flat 
on  his  face  In  exploiting  our  error  Some 
of  our  allies,  nervous  at  being  Involved  In 
our  spying,  were  fortified  in  their  will  to 
maintain  the  Western  alliance.  We  didn't 
get  them  back  Into  line.  Khrushchev 
clubbed   them  back 
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He  had  wor  neutral  good  will  by  belhg  a 
prime  organiser  of  a  meeting  to  reduce 
world  tensions.  He  lost  It  by  breaking  up 
tlie  meeting  He  had  nothing  to  offer  but 
tears  and  blood 

Where  do  we  stand  now? 

It  U  the  tragedy  of  a  generation  that  can 
spUt  an  atom  that  It  cannot  splice  a  divided 
world.  We  have  created  a  nuclear  terror 
and  now  are  scared  at  living  with  It  And 
we  know  that  If  our  ring  finger  was  not  on 
the  pushbutton  marked  "retaliation"  we 
might  not  even  be  living  ♦o  be  scared. 

We  and  the  Communists  talk  of  uncom- 
mitted nations  in  the  cold  war,  forgetting 
that  In  a  hot  one  we  commit  all  mankind 
because  radioactive  fallout  knows  no  fron- 
tier of  neutrality.  We  must,  therefore,  still 
press  on  to  try  to  save  ourselves,  the  neu- 
trals and  the  Russian  people  themselves. 

All  this  we  know  as  the  requiem  for  a 
summit  begins.  Yet  It  Is  not  a  time  for 
morticians.  We  may  beat  our  breasts,  but 
we  need  not  bury  our  hopes  Man  never 
has,  and  that  Is  why  he  can  still  l(X>k  up 
even  when  no  siunmlt  Is  there. 


POUTICAL  PARTICIPATION:   THE 
1960  SITLTATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Piesident.  American 
ix>litical  history  reflects  periods  when 
the  role  of  the  trade-union  movement  In 
political  action,  and  the  role  of  business 
in  political  action,  have  been  hotly  de- 
bated. Because  ours  is  a  society  which 
requires  the  broadest  possible  under- 
standing and  participation  in  developing 
the  answers  to  our  public  questions.  I 
have  always  felt  that  participation  by 
both  groups  was  proper  and  to  be  en- 
couraged In  recent  months,  a  great 
American  corporation,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co..  has  planned,  and  has  now  put  into 
action,  an  imaginative  and  responsible 
program  which  will  encourage  political 
action  and  participation  by  all  of  its 
employee.?.  It  is  my  hope  the  program 
will  prove  most  effective  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Pord  Motor  Co  must  have 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  in  the  crea- 
tion of  this  program,  which  is  known  as 
Ford  effective  citizenship  program. 

I  ask  that  a  speech  which  Thomas  R. 
Reid.  of  the  Pord  Motor  Co.,  gave  at 
Detroit.  Mich.,  on  May  6.  outlining  the 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  I  ask  this  in  the 
hope  the  speech  may  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  others  who  share  the  concern  of 
Pord.  and  who  may  be  moved  to  under- 
take a  comparable  effort.  Since  politics 
is  the  housekeeping  job  of  a  democracy, 
it  is  imperative  that  this  free  people  pay 
close  attention  to  this  housekeeping  job, 
lest  we  fail  the  test  which  is  ours  in  this 
20th  century. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Political  Pabticipation  :  The  1960  SrrOA- 
TioN — Management  Pkocrams  To  Encoub- 
AOE  Participation 

(Remarks  of  Thomas  R.  Reld,  of  Pord  Motor 
Co  .  at  Industrial  Relations  Research  Asso- 
ciation. Detroit.  Mich  .  May  6.  1960i 

The  great  game  of  politics  in  America  has 
become  a  spectator  sport.  It  is  like  base- 
ball— everybody  loves  to  read  about  It  and 
talk  about  It.  but  only  a  few  of  our  millions 
of  people  participate  actively  for  the  full 
season  in  the  two  major  leagues  of  either 
politics  or  baseball. 


I  have  no  plea  to  offer  today  for  more 
sandlot  baseball  players,  desirable  as  that 
may  be,  but  I  do  urge  that  factory  workers, 
farmers,  housewives,  businessmen,  and  other 
citizens  of  whatever  occupation  play  a  more 
active  role  In  public  affairs  and  politics. 

The  encouragement  of  political  participa- 
tion Is  not  a  union-management  matter. 
This  Is  something  which  clearly  should  be 
outside  the  realm  of  labor -business  contro- 
versy and  Just  as  clearly  is  a  matter  of  tran- 
scendent Importance  to  all  of  the  American 
people. 

Anyone  who  approaches  this  subject  in  the 
context  of  business  versus  labor  reflects  an 
attitude  already  far  too  prevalent  in  America 
that  practically  everything  In  the  public 
domain.  Including  even  the  American  system 
of  representative  government  Itself,  has  a 
labor  side  and  a  management  side. 

I  say  these  things  so  bluntly  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  because  I  have  been  con- 
cerned from  the  time  I  first  was  invited  to 
Rpp>ear  on  this  program  about  the  wisdom  of 
scheduling  separate  treatments  of  the  labor 
point  of  view  and  the  management  point  of 
view  on  this  subject.  The  format  itself  sug- 
gests a  debate  or  a  disagreement. 

In  spite  of  this  concern,  I  wanted  to  accept 
the  Invitation  to  participate  In  your  pro- 
gram today  because: 

1  The  subject  of  encouraging  political  par- 
ticipation Is  of  such  vast  Importance  to  the 
American  people  that  free  and  open  discus- 
sion of  It  should  take  place  wherever  the 
opportunity  Is  presented. 

2  There  Is  active  participation  of  the  aca- 
demic profession  in  the  association.  The 
widespread  Influence  of  what  professors  and 
teachers  will  be  saying  on  this  subject  In  our 
schools  and  colleges  Is  so  vital  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  topic  for  years  to  come 
that  every  opportunity  to  present  the  facts 
to  the  academic  world  should  be  welcomed. 

The  course  of  public  affairs  customarily 
has  been  shaped  by  the  professional  poli- 
ticians and  a  relatively  few  Interested  Indi- 
viduals. Tills  has  come  about  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  had  so  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  while  others  have  remained  apathetic 
and  silent,  but  because  the  politicians  and 
these  individuals  too.  oftentimes,  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  Inform  themselves  and  work 
at  this  business  of  government  while  others 
have  not  I  would  be  the  last  to  criticize 
those  who  are  active  and  articulate  In  public 
affairs.  My  contention  Is  simply  that  there 
should  be  more  activity,  more  participation, 
more  voices  raised  from  all  segments  of  Amer- 
ican society,  if  we  are  to  retain  government 
of.  by,  and  for  the  people. 

Government  in  this  country  cannot  be  the 
private  preserve  of  the  professional  elite,  the 
political  elite,  the  financial  elite,  or  the  or- 
ganized elite  of  any  category  In  this  age 
of  specialization.  It  Is  Interesting  that  two 
of  the  most  fundamental  responsibilities  we 
have  In  a  democracy — parenthood  and  polit- 
ical participation — are  largely  entrusted  to 
amateurs.  Parents  have  no  choice  Once 
the  offspring  arrives  he  has  to  be  taken  care 
of — and  parent*  learn  by  doing.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  our  political  responsibilities,  how- 
ever No  one  really  is  forced  to  assume  them. 
We  can  always  let  George  do  It^ — let  him  and 
Sam  and  Bill  make  the  decisions  and  run 
our  town,  or  our  country,  for  us 

It  seems  far  less  Important  to  me  who  does 
the  encouraging  of  citizenship  participation 
than  that  there  be  a  great  deal  of  encourage- 
ment from  all  quarters  I  don't  think  of 
this  as  a  question  at  all  of  whether  unions 
or  business  should  encourage  participation — 
I  simply  think  that  everybody  who  loves  his 
counti-y  should  encovirage  participation. 

This  movement  toward  greater  interest  In 
political  affairs  that  we  have  seen  Just  in  the 
past  year  or  so  should  not  be  confined  to 
business  people.  Everybody  belongs  in  the 
act.    It  is  every  bit  as  desirable  that  lawyers. 


doctors,  housewives,  bricklayers,  and  bank- 
ers be  encouraged  toward  more  active  citi- 
zenship participation  by  the  organized  groups 
to  which  they  belong. 

In  short,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
in  any  group  in  our  society  with  organiza- 
tional Influence  over  any  category  of  citizens 
encouraging  more  active  participation  by 
such  citizens.  There  is  everything  right 
about  It.  __ 

Now.  I  recognize  full  well  that  exhortation 
alone  will  not  produce  wholesjile  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs.  We  are  not  going 
to  see  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
bi-itterlng  down  the  doors  of  their  political 
clubhouses  seeking  admission  Apathy  will 
always  be  with  us  so  long  £..8  men  retain 
their  human  shortcomings. 

But  I  am  not  too  discouraged  by  this.  I 
hold  to  the  optimistic  view  that  a  meaning- 
ful measure  of  new  participation  can  be 
achieved  by • 

1 .  Creating  a  climate  of  positive  encour- 
agement: 

2  Repairing  the  unfavorable  public  image 
of  politics  and  politicians;  and 

3  Making  politics  familiar,  acceptable, 
and  convenient  for  f>eople. 

Business,  and  in  particular  tiie  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising  fraternity,  likes  to 
think  It  knows  something  about  shaping 
public  Images  Probably  no  group  in  America 
is  In  a  better  position  than  business  to  do 
something  to  correct  the  unfavorable  public 
image  of  politics  One  reason  Is  that  busi- 
ness is  itself  partly  responsible  for  creating 
and  fostering  that  unfavorable  image.  And 
the  aversion  toward  politics  heretofore  so 
typical  of  business  has  had  far  more  serious 
Implications  than  Just  undermining  the 
effectiveness  of  business  In  Its  dealings  with 
government  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  has  tended  to  undermine  the  vigor  of  our 
free  democratic  system 

Prof.  Andrew  Hacker,  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity political  scientist,  made  this  point  In 
his  widely  quoted  study  on  "Politics  and 
the  Corporation."  published  by  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  In  1958  He  holas  that  the 
American  corporation  has  helped  to  remove 
a  great  body  of  the  middle  cleiss  from  any 
real  participation  in  our  political  processes. 
And  he  shows  that  historically  we  have  de- 
pended heavily  on  middle-class  participation 
in  public  affairs  for  the  success  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

His  Indictment  of  the  corporation  was 
not  that  it  seeks  to  dictate  the  political 
behavior  of  its  people,  but  rather  that  Its 
net  Influence  Is  to  discourage  any  partici- 
pation by  them  in  political  affairs. 

It  Is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  many 
business  firms  which  have  announced  politi- 
cal participation  programs  have  been  In 
remarkable  agreement  as  to  their  fundamen- 
tal philosophy.  Considering  the  diversity  in 
size,  interest  and  management  personalities 
of  these  many  business  flrms,  it  is  amazing 
In  a  way  that  there  has  been  so  little  dif- 
ference In  the  underlying  tenets  of  the  pro- 
grams  announced   in   the   last   year  or  so. 

The  businessmen  In  politics  movement 
really  began  to  gain  momentum  In  America 
when  businessmen  finally  admitted  to  them- 
selves that  representative  government  In 
America  could  best  be  served  by  urging  able 
people  to  become  active  in  both  political 
parties  and  abandoned  the  Idea  that  the  only 
hope  for  America  was  building  up  one  party 
and  tefirlng  down  the  other. 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  this  particular 
business  phllorophy  came  Into  being.  Some 
say  that  a  brief  paper  by  Raymond  Moley 
first  enunciated  the  principle  subsequently 
so  widely  accepted  by  business  Others  say 
that  It  Just  grew,  like  Topsy.  and  suddenly 
emerged  full-blown  upon  the  American 
rcene.  I  do  know  that  the  first  time  we 
ever  saw  It  In  writing  or  considered  stating 
It  for  our  own  company  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1959.  when  I  prepared  a  mej«o  as  a 
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draft  policy  for  ft  Ford  Motor  Co.  public  af- 
fairs prrgram.  I  said  In  that  memorandum: 
"The  proper  role  of  the  corporation  In  gov- 
ernment and  politics  Is  twofold: 

"1.  The  corporation  should  express  Its  posi- 
tion on  public  affairs  Issues  and  legislation 
at  all  levels  of  government  In  which  It  has 
Interest,  either  favorable  or  opposed,  because 
anything  which  affects  Its  business  becomes 
Its  business. 

"2.  The  corporation  has  no  business  in 
politics  as  a  corporation  but  it  has  a  re- 
BponslblUty  as  a  community  of  Interest  In 
modern  society  to  encourage  its  members 
of  management  and  Its  employees  to  volun- 
tary participation  as  individual  citizens  in 
the  political  party  of  their  choice. 

"I  have  In  mind  on  this  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  interpret- 
ing the  reawakened  Interest  of  corporations 
In  government  and  politics  as  a  move  on  the 
part  of  corporations  to  use  their  power  and 
their  money  to  strengthen  the  Republican 
Party  In  the  same  way  the  big  labor  unions 
have  used  their  power  and  their  money  to 
strengthen  the  Democratic  Party.  I  do  not 
believe  this  Is  right.  I  believe  that  cor- 
porations' direct  participation  in  a  single 
political  party  would  only  compound  rhe  er- 
ror and  eventually  make  a  farce  of  our  two- 
party  system  by  lining  up  corporate  power 
and  money  in  support  of  another  party.  The 
preservation  of  the  two-party  system  is  Inte- 
gral to  the  American  governmental  system 
and  the  real  objective  should  be  to  Improve 
the  interest  and  participation  of  all  citizens 
in  both  political  parties  and  in  governmental 
affairs  to  keep  government  representative  of 
all  the  people." 

This  was  adopted  and  continues  to  be  our 
program.  It  is  essentially  the  program  of 
all  businesses  with  public  affairs  programs 
In  America  today.  Although  the  same  state- 
ment of  fundamentals  may  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  thousand  different  ways  In  as 
many  articles  and  speeches  since  January  7, 
1959,  this  remains  the  essence  of  the  busi- 
ness position  on  this  subject.  It  thus  far 
has  met  every  contingency  which  threatened 
it.  I  think  it  accurat«  to  say  that  It  has 
won  the  support  of  the  press,  the  public, 
the  politicians  and  the  people  generally.  I 
am  sure  this  political  philosophy  for  the 
businessman  is  here  to  stay. 

This,  Incidentally,  points  up  a  slgniflcant 
difference  between  the  company  and  the 
union  approaches  to  political  participation. 
While  the  general  business  attitude  is  that 
It  Is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  company 
to  take  sides  in  a  partisan  way.  the  unions 
do  so  as  a  common  practice.  The  AFL-CIO 
nationally  has  endorsed  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent. Local  labor  bodies  endorse  candidates 
for  local  and  State  offices,  and  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  union  organization  is  thrown 
behind   the  favored  candidates. 

Organized  labor  can  and  should  press  its 
views  on  the  issues  affecting  it  with  vigor 
and  candor,  and  It  can  and  should  urge 
union  members  to  participate  In  political 
affairs.  But  I  want  it  understood  that  I  do 
not  condone  the  employment  of  the  union 
organization  or  of  union  funds  for  partisan 
political  purposes,  wherever  that  occurs.  It 
1.S  not  right  for  a  company  to  do  It.  It  is 
not  right  for  a  union  to  do  It. 

But  espousing  a  philosophy  Is  one  thing 
and  putting  it  Into  practice  Is  quite  another. 
For  purposes  of  illustration.  I  would  like  to 
ouiline  to  you  how  Ford  Motor  Co.  launched 
Its  public  affairs  program. 

Essentially,  we  have  done  three  things: 
we  have  declared  our  Intention  to  speak 
out  as  a  corporation  on  Important  public 
Issues;  we  have  encouraged  our  employees 
to  participate  In  political  and  governmental 
activities  within  their  party;  and  we  have 
tried  to  do  our  port  in  encouraging  the 
spread    of   this    activity    by   suggesting   pro- 


grams   that    may    prove    useful    to    smaller 
buslneeees  and  other  organizations. 

When  we  started,  we  had  several  things 
In  our  favor.  We  had  a  management  that 
was  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  we  had  a  civic  affairs  office  of  10 
years'  standing  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  our 
new  organization.  In  1959.  our  management 
authorlEed  the  following  expanded  public 
affairs  program : 

1.  A  top  management  civic  and  govern- 
mental affairs  committee,  whose  members 
Include  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  the 
presldett.  was  created  to  review  legislative 
and  gorvernmental  Issues  that  affect  the 
company  and  was  charged  with  formulating 
positions  on  these  Issues. 

2.  A  »taff  of  public  affairs  specialists  was 
assembled  to  engage  in  public  affairs  re- 
search and  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  civic 
and  goternmental  affairs  program. 

3.  Eight  regional  offices  were  established  to 
provide  held  services  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  offices  were  staffed  with  men 
with  special  knowledge  of  their  area.  One 
of  thelf  functions  is  to  give  direct  assistance 
to  local  company  management  in  civic  and 
governmental  activities. 

4.  An  information  program  in  public  af- 
fairs was  established.  Management  is 
reached  through  public  affairs  bulletins,  em- 
ployees are  reached  through  plant  news- 
papsers,  and  dealers  are  reached  through  reg- 
ular dealer  publications. 

Of  c(iurse,  we  have  always  done  some  of 
these  things.  We  have  made  our  views 
known  to  stockholders,  employees,  elected 
represeotatives,  and  the  public  generally. 
We  have  spoken  out  on  Issues,  testified  be- 
fore cocgressional  committees,  and  partici- 
pated It  any  activity  that  was  Important  to 
us.  But  we  hadn't  recognized  the  Impor- 
Unce  of  these  activities  to  the  health  of  the 
corporation  and  to  our  political  system. 
Furthet5nore.  we  hadn't  placed  the  emphasis 
where  It  belonged — on  the  individual. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  bipartisan  Inter- 
est In  Jovernmental  affairs.  Ford  Motor  Co. 
recently  announced  a  novel  plan  aimed  at 
encouraging  its  employees  to  work  for  and 
flnanclfilly  support  the  political  party  of 
their  choice. 

Meetings  have  been  held  In  company  lo- 
cations throughout  the  United  States  dur- 
ing April  to  explain  the  plan,  known  as  the 
Ford  efTective  citizenship  program. 

The  aew  program  provides  employees  an 
opportutilty  not  only  to  learn  the  mechanics 
of  this  country's  political  system  but  also 
to  volunteer  for  service  with  and  to  con- 
tribute financially  to  the  party  of  their 
choice. 

The  polltiral  training  course,  consisting  of 
eight  2-hour  sessions,  to  be  held  after  work- 
ing hours,  and  the  party  activity  plan  will 
be  offered  Initially  to  supervisory  employees 
of  the  company. 

Because  of  practical  problems  Involved  In 
reachlnj  the  company's  120.000  hourly  em- 
ployees in  plant  locations  throughout  the 
United  Btates  except  by  mall,  the  company 
has  communicated  Information  on  the  pro- 
gram to  them  by  letter,  and  will  later  dis- 
tribute to  all  employees  printed  Informa- 
tional material  on  political  processes. 

The  political  party  participation  plan 
provides  employees  with  an  opportunity  to 
decide  woluntaniy  whether  they  wish  to  en- 
gage in  politics,  and  to  what  extent. 

It  is  not  a  discussion  of  issues,  nor  Is  it 
propaganda  for  anybody's  views  about  legis- 
lation. Rather  it  will  provide  an  under- 
standing of  the  processes  and  techniques  of 
political  party  committees,  conventions,  and 
election  procedures  in  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  th«  risk  of  some  repetition  in  order  to 
Illustrate  the  spirit  of  our  communications, 
let  me  read  to  you  at  this  point  the  full 
text  of  a   letter   sent   In   the   first   week   In 


May  to  Ford  Motor  Co  employee*,  signed  by 
the  appropriate  executive  of  each  plant  or 
office: 

"The  company  encourages  all  Its  employees 
to  take  an  Interest  In  political  affairs  in  the 
party  of  their  choice  as  a  citizenship  re- 
sponsibility. Under  our  free  system  of  gov- 
ernment such  participation  should  be  truly 
representative.  Each  party  depends  on  the 
voluntary  participation  of  individual  cltlzena 
to  maintain  Its  program.  Each  party  also 
depends  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
individual  citizens  to  cover  the  cost  of  politi- 
cal party  ojseratlons  and  campaign  expenses. 
These  costs  are  particularly  high  In  an  Im- 
portant presidential  election  year  like  1960. 
"In  order  to  provide  a  convenient  method 
for  Ford  employees  to  contribute  to  the 
party  of  their  choice,  a  simple  contribution 
plan  has  been  developed.  The  plan  is  de- 
signed to  safeguard  completely  the  privacy 
of  each  employee's  party  choice  and  to  assure 
the  employee  that  the  company  will  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  confidential  voluntary 
action  that  he  takes  as  a  private  citizen. 

"Enclosed  for  your  use  are  a  contribution 
card:  an  Inner  envelope  and  an  outer 
envelope. 

"If  you  wish  to  naake  a  contribution, 
simply  place  your  check,  or  cash  If  you 
prefer,  with  the  card  properly  filled  In.  In 
the  Inner  envelope.  Then  seal  It  and  check 
the  party  to  which  you  are  contributing  on 
the  front  of  that  envelope.  Then,  place  It 
in  the  outer  envelope,  seal  that  envelope  and 
drop  It  In  one  of  the  collection  boxes  which 
will  be  placed  at  convenient  locations 
throughout  the  plant  beginning  Monday. 

"Do  not-  write  your  name  or  otherwise 
Identify  yourself  on  either  sealed  envelope. 
"For  yonr  Information,  checks  Intended 
for  the  major  political  parties  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  (Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  or  to  the  Republican  State 
Finance  Committee  ) 

"The  contribution  envelopes  will  be  turned 
over  directly  to  the  proper  representatives  of 
the  political  party  you  have  checked  on  the 
inner  envelope.  The  collection  boxes  will 
be  kept  In  the  plants  throughout  the  week 
beginning   May   9. 

"Which  party  you  contribute  to  and  in 
what  amount  you  contribute  is  entirely  up 
to  you.  Any  support  you  give  to  the  politi- 
cal party  of  your  choice  will  help  to 
strengthen  our  American  political  system. 

"Signed  by  plant  manager  or  appropriate 
local  executive." 

The  contributions  plan  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  UAW  CIO.  Following  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  procedure  with  com- 
pany officials.  Ken  Bannon.  director,  national 
Ford  department,  UAW,  addressed  a  letter 
to  presidents  of  all  Furd  local  unions  en- 
couraging cooperation. 

The  initial  Indications  of  response  to  our 
new  Ford  effective  citizenship  course  have 
been  most  encouraging.  To  date,  with  re- 
turns In  covering  over  half  of  our  supervisors  "** 
throughout  the  country,  we  find  that  31  per- 
cent of  those  attending  the  presentation  ses- 
sions are  enrolling  In  the  coiu-se. 

We  know,  naturally,  that  no  such  8-week 
course  will  transform  a  neophyte  Into  a 
skilled  politician,  or  anything  near  It.  What 
we  do  hope  Is  that  we  will  whet  the  appetite 
of  at  least  some  of  the  participants  for  more 
direct  Involvement  In  political  affairs. 

In  one  of  our  first  coiu-ses.  one  of  the  men 
was  asked  to  find  out  who  his  party  precinct 
chairman  was.  He  called  the  county  com- 
mittee, was  Informed  that  the  poet  was  va- 
cant, and  was  asked  to  take  it  himself.  He 
did.  and  he  is  now  up  to  hla  elbows  In  local 
politics.  And  Ml  bet  he  is  having  the  time 
of  his  life.  This  little  occurrence  un- 
doubtedly Is  being  repeated  time  and  again 
all  over  the  country  where  business  people 
are  taking  this  type  of  course. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  develop  candi- 
dates for  office.  Incidentally.  However,  if  ex- 
perience to  date  Is  any  guide,  some  of  our 
employees  will  certainly  run  for  office  and  be 
elected.  Hiuidreds  already  have  served,  or 
are  serving.  In  some  public  office,  normally 
a  part-time  one. 

We  firmly  believe  In  helping  to  strengthen 
government  In  this  way.  and  we  give  such 
employees  all  the  recognition  we  can.  We 
note  their  election  or  appointment  in  our 
employee  publications,  and  often  Mr.  Ford 
writes  them  a  personal  letter  of  congratula- 
tions 

In  addition,  we  have  extended  nationwide 
our  practice  of  publicly  presenting  Com- 
munity Service  Awards  to  those  employees, 
hourly  and  salaried,  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess In  any  type  of  public  service  And  we 
huve  recently  announced  a  leave-of-absence 
p<5Ucy  for  those  elected  to  full-time  public 
office  This  policy  safeguards  certain  rights 
and  benefits  while  the  employee  Is  away  T-om 
the  company.  He  is  provided  in  effect  bome- 
what  the  same  assurances  that  are  given  to 
employees  inducted  Into  military  service. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  activity  I  want 
to  discuss  this  afternoon  Our  civic  and 
governmental  activities  are  tailored  to  Ford 
Motor  Co  .  one  of  the  country's  largest  cor- 
porations. Many  organizations  whether 
business  concerns,  professional  associations, 
or  other  groups  would  find  such  a  program 
beyond  their  scope  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  an  Interest  in  political  participation 
and  we  are  looking  for  program  guidance 

While  a  number  of  the  larger  companies 
have  taken  the  lead  in  combating  apathy 
and  encouraging  activity,  they  cannot  do  the 
Job  slnglehanded. 

Companies  with  less  than  1,000  employees 
have  62  percent  of  all  business  employment 
Even  if  all  the  larger  corporations  adopted 
and  carried  out  effective  participation  pro- 
grams, their  efforts  would  have  limited 
effect 

Recently,  we  suggested  tMs  nine-point 
program  as  suitable  for  adoption  by  most 
American  business  firms 

1  Study  the  problem  of  impact  of  gov- 
ernmental and  political  affairs  at  all  levels 
of  government  on  the  Individual  business 
firm  and  determine  the  extent  to  which  pub- 
lic affairs  matters  directly  affect  Its  business 
operations. 

2  Consider  the  social  responsibility  of  the 
company  to  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation  in  advancement  of  the  public 
Interest. 

3  Establish  a  written  policy  on  company 
statements  pertaining  to  public  issues  and 
legislative  action  on  Issues  directly  affecting 
It,  and  on  encouragement  of  employees  to 
express  their  Individual  convictions  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  party  of  their  choice 

4.  Inform  and  educate  employees  on  the 
Importance  of  citizen  participation  In  public 
affairs  and  political  activity  through  discus- 
sion  meetings  or   political    training  courses. 

5.  Take  Inventory  of  employees  active  in 
civic,  governmental,  or  political  affairs  and 
give    them    suitable    recognition. 

6  Arrange  for  elected  representatives  in 
city  governments  and  State  legislatures  to 
visit  the  company  plants  and  offices  and  for 
key  company  executives  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. 

7.  Devote  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
total  content  of  house  organs,  management 
bulletins,  and  other  communications  with 
employees,  to  the  subject  of  public  affairs  and 
political  participation. 

8.  Designate  an  executive  within  the  com- 
pany with  functional  resF>on8lblllty  for  civic 
and  governmental  affairs,  with  the  portion 
of  his  time  allotted  to  It  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  company  and  the  scope  of  the 
program  undertaken. 

9.  Regard  the  public  affairs  program  as  a 
continuing    added    dimension    of    company 


activity,  as  a  positive,  affirmative  program 
that  must  help  meet  community  and  na- 
tional needs  as  well  as  needs  within  the 
company. 

This  is  a  course  of  practical,  positive 
political  action  that  may  be  adopted  by  any 
company  In  America. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
people  sometimes  ask  us  what  motivates  the 
businessman  to  enter  politics.  I  have  given 
you  most  of  the  reasons  already,  but  let  me 
answer  one  or  two  specific  questions  that 
often  arise 

We  are  sometimes  asked  If  we  are  not 
trying  to  create  a  big  business  party  in  this 
country,  to  build  a  massive  business  lobby, 
or   to  out-poUtlc  organized  labor. 

We  do  not  consider  our  program  an  effort 
Vj  do   any   of   these   thljigs. 

We  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  create 
a  big  business  party.  A  corporation,  as  such, 
has  no  business  dealing  in  party  politics. 
Should  business  align  Itself  with  either 
political  party,  it  would  be  the  surest  way 
of    creating    a    labor    party. 

As  for  creating  a  business  lobby,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that,  acting  as  a  corporation. 
we  Intend  to  articulate  a  business  point  of 
view  on  the  public  questions  that  concern 
us.  We  feel  It  is  part  of  the  democratic 
expression  of  all  Interested  parties  to  make 
known  the  stand  of  the  company  on  such 
matters,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  be  bashful. 

At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  we 
must  formulate  a  point  of  view  that  serves 
the  public  interest.  It  Is  often  difficult  to 
resist  narrow,  self-interested  objectives.  We 
realize  that.  But  we  are  convinced  that  we 
must  apply  ourselves  to  public  problems 
and  attempt  to  offer  truly  constructive  solu- 
tions. 

Finally,  we  are  not  trying  to  outbid  or- 
ganized labor's  Interest  In  the  political  field 
Mr  Henry  Ford  II  said  recently:  "Despite  the 
growing  political  power  of  labor  unions.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  busi- 
nessmen to  regard  political  activity  in  nega- 
tive, stop-union  terms.  Business  and  unions 
could  well  be  together  on  Issues  more  often 
than  they  are  apart." 

The  real  Issue  In  citizenship  participation 
Is  not  management  versus  labor  but  pres- 
siire  grouplsm  versus  total  democracy 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  Government 
or  political  fvstem  that  participation  by 
more  people  won't  cure 


THE     SUMMIT     CONFERENCE— PAR- 
TISAN ATTACKS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
which  both  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  Democratic  Party  hoped  would  ofTer 
an  avenue  for  peace,  is  dead.  But  here 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  course 
of  debate  by  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  the  minority  leader,  we 
find  that  the  spirit  of  the  Republican 
campaigns  of  1952,  1954,  and  1956  is  very 
much  alive.  We  have  been  given  a 
"flashback"  to  the  1952  speech  by  Vice 
President  Nixon,  at  Texarkana,  when  he 
said  that  President  Truman,  Secretary 
Acheson,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  "are  traitors 
to  the  high  principles  in  which  many  of 
the  Nation's  Democrats  believe.  Real 
Democrats  are  outraged  by  the  Truman- 
Acheson-Stevenson  gang's  toleration  and 
defense  of  communism  in  high  places"; 
and  to  his  statement  on  television,  in 
1954,  "Isn't  it  wonderful  that  we  finally 
have  a  Secretary  of  State  who  isn't  taken 
in  by  the  Communists,  who  stands  up  to 
them?" 

Today,  we  have  had  the  rather  pe- 
culiar spectacle  of  Republicans  trj'ing 


to  document  a  defense  of  the  admin- 
istration with  an  English  translation  of 
a  repudiated  interview  by  a  Frenchman 
with  a  leading  American,  the  titular 
head  of  the  Democratc  Party. 

It  was  also  said  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, one  of  our  most  distinguished  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency,  had  stated 
that  President  Eisenhower  should  apolo- 
gize to  Premier  Khrushchev.  It  was  at- 
tributed to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy];  but  ^t 
never  has  been  shown  that  such  a  state- 
ment definitely  was  made  by  him. 

Mr.  President,  once  I  was  a  newspa- 
perman: and  I  know  something  of  the 
errors  and  confusions  which  come  from 
discussing  in  two  languages  vitally  im- 
portant matter  of  State.  I  certainly  am 
ready  to  take  the  word  of  Governor 
Stevenson  that  he  did  not  say  what  he 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  regard  to  pull- 
ing out  of  Berlin;  and  I  believe  that 
extreme  attempts  to  stretch  the  truth, 
in  order  to  give  a  wrong  impression, 
have  been  made  by  Republican  Members 
of  the  Senate  today  in  the  quotations 
which  have  been  bandied  about.  They 
referred  to  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] when  he  was  being  interviewed. 
Obviously  the  interview  by  the  Portland 
Oregonian  was  an  extemF>oraneous  mat- 
ter, probably  between  speeches  or  be- 
tween television  appearances.  He  was 
asked  about  the  Summit.  What  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  finally  said — and  I  do  not 
belie\e  this  has  been  denied — was  that 
he  felt  the  President  should  express  re- 
giets  over  what  had  occurred.  To  de- 
termine what  went  on  before  that  state- 
ment is  like  trying  to  read  the  minds 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  as  they  search 
for  words  with  which  to  express  their 
meaning  properly. 

As  Senators  scraped  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  to  "document"  these  two  alleged 
statements  it  is  reminiscent  of  another 
Senator  who  once  waved  papers  and 
shouted  "I  hold  in  my  hand  •  •  V" 
We  are  tired  of  that  sort  of  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  tired  of 
the  attacks  which  are  made  strictly  for 
the  purpose  of  diversion,  in  an  attempt 
to  light  another  fire,  to  try  to  direct  at- 
tention somewhere  else.  If  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  here  today  are 
serious  about  bipartisanship,  why  did 
not  all  of  them  support — as  some  of  them 
did — the  proposed  investigation  of  these 
matters  which  was  advocated  by  the  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  whose  remarks 
were  echoed  by  the  acting  majority 
leader?  They  said  it  was  going  to  be  a 
factfinding  inquiry,  not  a  witch-hunt- 
ing expedition.  They  said  the  inquiry 
would  be  made  in  as  intelligent  and  as 
sane  and  as  quiet  a  manner  as  the  facts 
and  the  situation  would  possibly  permit. 
Instead  of  supporting  that  approach,  the 
Republicans  .seem  to  want  to  turn  this 
into  a  sort  of  mock  trial  to  try  to  discredit 
one  of  the  leading  candidates  and  the 
man  w  ho  is  the  titular  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  think  if  they  had  wanted  to  make  a 
constructive  speech — and  one  for  which 
I  would  re.'^jject  them — they  could  have 
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defended  one  of  the  seven  fatal  presum- 
mit  blunders  that  led  to  the  summit  col- 
lapse, and  gave  to  Mr.  Khmshchev  a 
tailormade  excuse  for  breaking  up  the 
summit  conference.  None  of  them  did 
so. 

I  heard  no  Republican  speaker  defend 
any  of  the  seven  tragic  steps  so  clearly 
outlined  by  Governor  Stevenson  in  his 
speech  in  Chicago  last  week.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  are  trying  to  duck  de- 
fending these  steps,  or  how  they  can 
duck  defending  them,  unless  they  are 
willing  that  someone  should  investigate 
them. 

Certainly.  Governor  Stevenson  was  not 
the  first  person  to  point  out  these  tragic 
errors.  One  of  the  great  institutions  of 
our  country  is  the  American  press.  The 
American  press,  no  matter  what  their  po- 
litical orientation,  universally  reported 
this  tragedy  step  by  step.  This  was  not 
just  true  of  Democratic  newspapers. 
Many  of  them  which  are  extremely  hos- 
tile to  the  Democratic  Party  published 
documentation  of  every  single  instance 
cited  by  Governor  Stevenson  in  his 
speech  in  Chicago.  If  that  be  true,  and 
'  considering  the  Governor's  speech  in  this 
context,  why  do  not  the  Republicans  de- 
fend the  administration  against  the 
charges  of  the  press  throughout  the 
United  States,  rather  than  placing  all 
their  emphasis  on  Governor  Stevenson's 
speech,  and  defend  the  tragic  blunders 
that  prejudiced  our  position  to  our  great 
disadvantage  at  the  summit?  It  would 
be  far  more  valid  for  them  to  do  that.  I 
have  never  seen  a  time  when  the  press  of 
the  United  States  so  universally  printed 
the  cold,  hard  facts,  regardless  of  the  im- 
pact they  may  have  had.  Many  wTlters 
have  done  a  great  job.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  place  all  the  stories  in  the  Con- 
gressional RrcoRD. 

I  do  ask  to  have  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  Congressional  Ricord  a  number 
of  columns  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Nation's  finest  newspapers  within  the 
last  few  days.  They  are  columns  en- 
titled 'The  Spy  Business."  by  Walter 
Llppmann.  "The  U-2  In  Paris,"  by  Walter 
lippmann.  "First  of  All,"  by  Walter 
Uppmann,  'The  Summit  TTaaedy,"  by 
J(km«i  Reston.  'Paris,  How  To  Turn  De- 
feat Into  Victory,"  by  James  Reslon, 
"T)\p  DemoorAtH'  Messaee  to  Klsen- 
hower,"  by  Arthur  Kruck,  and  "The 
Orlm  Outlook  Atirv  tiio  Mummii,"  by 
MarqulN  ChlUtn. 

ThPf0  iiri>  tlmrn  nf  druppittiri  imtlonnl 
nefd  wht»n  iho  AmpJlrun  proM  rpdrems, 
in  burst  of  Rr<*Ain(«M,  thp  dt^bl  nf  nil  tho 
•»»n«»tlon«ll«m  which  it  lolcrRlus  Thl« 
Is  lueh  A  timn  Uvir,  then,  aih  the 
beacons  of  AmPilcan  Journalism— 
llppmann,  Hcston.  Krock.  Chllds— 
b\irnlntf  with  a  llitht  Uipy  only  achlevo 
whon  fuelPd  by  national  nwcsslly, 

There  beln»  no  objection,  the  columns 
iM?ro  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
KtroRo,  as  follows; 

I  from  ihs  WMhJnglou  ru«l) 

Till  SfT  BuaiNua 

(By   WAltar  Lipptnann) 

In  th»  whirl  of  incidents  followlnf  lh« 
ct^pturt  oX  tht  spy  pUna  th«  Mdmlnlatratlnn 
hiw  vanturtd,  parhapa  tha  right  word  for  It 
would  b«  itumblad,  Into  an  untcnabla  policy 


which  Is  entirely  unprecedented  In  Inter- 
natlonBl  affairs.  Our  poaltlon  now  aeema  to 
be  that  because  It  Is  so  difficult  to  collect 
Infornjatlon  inside  the  Soviet  Union,  It  will 
hencejorth  be  our  avowed  policy  to  fly  over 
Soviet  territory,  using  the  territory  of  our 
Allies  as  bases. 

AltlK)ugh  the  Intention  here  is  to  be  can- 
did and  honest  and  also  to  make  the  best  of 
a  piece  of  very  bad  luck,  the  new  policy — 
which  seems  to  have  been  improvised  be- 
tween Saturday  and  Monday — is  quite  un- 
workable. 

To  avow  that  we  intend  to  violate  Soviet 
sovereignty  Is  to  put  everybody  on  the  spot. 
It  maHes  it  Impossible  for  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  play  down  this  particular  Incident 
l>ecause  now  It  Is  challenged  openly  In  the 
face  of  tiie  whole  world.  It  Is  C(3mpelled  to 
react  because  no  nation  can  remain  passive 
when  It  is  the  avowed  policy  of  another  na- 
tion to  intrude  upon  its  territory.  The 
avowal  of  such  a  policy  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  the  Soviet  government  to  take  the 
case  to  the  United  Nations,  where  our  best 
friends  will  be  grievously  embarrassed.  The 
avowal  Is  also  a  ciiallen^e  to  the  .Soviet  Union 
to  put  pressure  on  Pakistan.  Turkey.  Norway. 
Japan,  and  any  other  country  which  has 
usable  bases.  Our  Allies  are  put  on  the  spot 
because  they  must  either  violate  interna- 
tional  law  or  disavow   the  United  States. 

Because  the  challenge  has  been  made 
openly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with 
this  particular  incident  by  quiet  diplomacy. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  have  noticed  that 
my  criticism  is  that  we  have  made  these 
overflights  an  avowed  policy.  What  is  un- 
precedented about  the  avowal  is  not  the  spy- 
ing as  such  but  the  claim  that  spying,  when 
we  do  it,  should  be  accepted  by  the  world 
as  ngbteous.  This  is  an  amateurish  and 
naive  view  of  the  nature  of  spying. 

Spying  between  nations  is.  of  course,  the 
universal  practice.  Everybody  does  It  as  best 
he  can.  But  it  is  illegal  In  all  countries,  and 
the  spy  if  caught  Is  subject  to  the  severest 
punlsliment.  When  the  spying  involves  in- 
trusion across  frontiers  by  military  aircraft. 
It  is  alBo  against  international  law.  Because 
spying  la  Illegal,  its  methods  are  often  im- 
moral and  criminal.  Its  methods  include 
bribery,  blackmail,  perjury,  forgery,  murder, 
and  lulcide 

Tlio  apy  buainesa  cannot  be  conducted 
without  illegal,  Immoral,  and  criminal  ac- 
tivities. But  all  great  powers  are  engaged 
In  the  spy  bualnew.  and  as  long  a«  the  world 
la  aa  warlike  aa  It  haa  been  In  all  recorded 
hUtory  there  la  tio  way  u(  doing  without  apy- 
ing 

All  8)\e  powera  know  thu  nr\d  nil  hnve  ac- 
oepted  iha  iUuntlmi  an  ime  of  ihe  Itnrd  facta 
uf  life,  Armiitd  thta  aliurtium  tt\«r«  Ittta  tie. 
valoped  liver  innny  utenerntinna  a  <^nit»  nr  Ur. 
httvlor,  the  apylitg  Ih  nvvnr  nvnwnd  aikI 
Itierer^re  lite  gnvaruiiiaiit  iiaver  n<knn«l- 
adgea  raa|iiihM|l)IUty  f.ir  lU  own  rlniulaailDn 
actlvlljea  If  Km  ngii|\t  \n  rnutfhi  Iho  tenant 
la  aM|i4<<)<>(t  <<i  kill  tiUi\«»ir  In  ntiy  vvml  Im 
la  nhafilnriatt  in  ilm  iti(iri'l«<  nf  ihe  gnyerit- 
maru  hha*  Im  haaaplad  upnii 

t'lta  np.vlitg  la  iiavar  lulmMiotl  If  ii  inu  lir 
eovarad  MMticpaarully  tiv  a  \\p.  iim  tia  l«  liiid 

All  |hu  la  lint  a  praMy  l)\i«ina««.  itml  Uinm 
la  IK)  Wny  of  tireiiiryliig  u  or  ttith«rniinlng 
It  liilo  iDtnothliig  highly  iiinritl  iviul  wiiuli^r* 
f<il  The  rivrdlnni  rule  which  ttiukmi  spying 
tnlaralitn  lit  intdrnitMiinAl  raUtinna  la  thai 
II  ta  rtavar  avnwad  lf^\t  Ihul  ran«iii\  it  |« 
naver  Wnfnndpd,  and  thprpforp  ihn  nggriavpit 
country  makaa  only  aa  much  of  a  rtiM  aixm* 
a  parlUMilar  IncUlPiu  na  it  can  niukn  or  a«  it 
ohooael  to  make 

Wa  rCio\ild  havt  Rbldrd  by  tiial  riln  Whrn 
Mr.  K  made  hla  flrat  announcemont  about 
tht  pinna,  no  Ilea  ihovild  have  been  toUl  The 
admin latratlon  ahould  have  aatd  that  it  waa 
inveatlgiillng  the  charge  and  would  then 
tAka  autubla  aotlon,  Wt  ahuuld  than  have 
maintained  a  cool  ailenca. 


This  would  have  left  us.  of  course,  with 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  our  spy  plane  had 
been  caught.  What  really  compounded  our 
trouble,  and  waa  such  a  humlll^ition  to  us, 
is  that  before  we  knew  how  much  Mr  K. 
knew  we  published  the  official  lie  about  its 
being  a  weather  plane.  Then  finding  our- 
selves trapped  In  this  blatant  and  gratuitous 
lie.  we  have  tried  to  extricate  ourselves  by 
rushing  into  the  declaration  of  a  new  and 
unprecedented  policy. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

The  U-2  in  Paris 

(By^alter  Llppmann) 

As  of  Monday  afternoon,  eastern  time, 
there  is  only  the  faintest  chance  that  the 
summit  meeting  will  not  break  up.  It  is 
certain  that  the  President  will  not  go  to 
Russia,  the  invitation  having  been  with- 
drawn. Thus  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
truce  in  the  cold  war  and  to  relax  the  ten- 
sions has.  unless  there  Ls  a  diplomatic  mir- 
acle, ended  In  a  tragic  fiasco. 

The  Isiue  on  which  the  conference  has 
been  disrupted  is  the  flight  of  the  U-2.  or 
more  prtx'isely  the  position  taken  by  the 
President  and  his  admii.lstration.  We 
must  remember  that  when  the  plane  was 
captured.  Mr.  Klirushchev  opened  the  door 
to  the  President  for  a  diplomatic  exit  from 
his  quandary;  he  did  not  believe,  said  Mr. 
K..  that  Mr  El.senhower  w;is  responsible  for 
ordering  the  flight. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  K.  knew  that  Mr.  E:sen- 
hower  must  have  authorised  the  general 
pl«ui  of  the  fllght.s  but  he  preferred  to  let 
the  President  say  what  In  fact  was  a  sorry 
kind  of  truth,  that  he  did  not  authorize 
this  particular  flight.  The  diplomatic  an- 
swer would  have  been  to  say  nothing  at  the 
time  or  at  the  most  to  promise  an  adequate 
Investigation  of  the  whole  affair.  Instead. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  replied  that  he  was  respon- 
sible, that  such  flights  were  necessary,  and 
then  he  let  the  world  think  even  If  he  did 
not  say  so  In  exact  words  that  the  fllghu 
would  continue.  TTils  locked  the  door 
which  Mr  Khrushchev  had  opened.  It 
transformed  the  embarrajwment  of  being 
caught  In  a  spying  operation  Into  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  8«nerelgnty  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

'nus  ttvuwal,  this  refusiU  t*)  use  the  con- 
vention n{  diplomacy  wiui  a  f.iUil  nll.^tftke. 
For  It  matle  it  Imixjaalbte  for  Mr  Khru- 
ahchev  to  bypnaa  the  affttlr  Hnd  he  dune 
thut,  he  would  have  been  In  u  p»«*ltl()U  uf 
ncknowltKlgmg  to  the  world,  U>  tl»e  Soviet 
I^eople.  U)  hu  crHli'a  within  the  Mo\iet  Union, 
nnd  to  hiR  CnininunUt  ulllcn.  that  he  hud 
nurrenilrrpit  to  the  UiUt«id  Mtrtlp»  the  rluhl 
(o  vjoiiin  Movii't  tprrlioiy  No  nUiimmiiu 
'■"I  ii^"  lo  niiy  I'ouiitry  tifier  iixtkliig  »U' li 
11.    Ill  1 1 1 , "t  1.  ,1 , 

I'lio  ItKWa  Ii  III  I'.til"  oh  Mohttiiy  uliowa 
ili.ii  Ml'  l>:i«<<oii  ,iArt>r  hitil  nli'piMly  |c><>Ui>i>i| 
llii\t  lo'i  iiiiiKihti  ith  luiiwpil  |itili<  y  III  liiK 
nitih'*  «  i«  Ik  iMiiliil  lulkUkx  Whli  h  hitil  It) 
iio  iniir,  i,-,|  (in  rtnlMfili>y  UieiP  wita,  11  ap< 
I"'  '"  >»  i>Mi  Dug  i)(  the  i<iMi*">)i«iitilt>tii«  to 
'■  ''111  iiod  w«>  lnul  iirvpt  iiiPHiil  til  «uy 
>>>i!  t;in  niulii*  wiiuhl  oonlliuip  uit  mud* 
il'U  in  i«  bioiiiintiii  III  ihu  ootinlry  Mr  Chorge 
V.  Alti  II  enlil  thp  aaiiiP  UUlig  Aitd  uit  Mmi- 
(lav  iiin  I'fpaujriii  tnld  Mr  Khnmluhrv  Uukl 
till'  riiuhiA  ovpr  Hiiaala  liuva  Iippm  Rua)i«<ii(tr<t 
|>i  (I  uip  no(  i.,i  Imi  rpiiutnp<t  "  A  wppk  ago 
"o=i  iiii,;ht  liiivo  ouffit  ihI  to  quiet  down  the 
iilT.iir. 

Thn  wlthdruwnl  wkb,  however,  J»t*.  ai^d  It 
may  provp  Ui  Imvp  been  liw  little,  t\)t  diir- 
Hut  'iio  pwt  w(>pk  UiP  flight  and  tha  way  It 
w.ia  luuulled  havp  given  Uia  BoYlet  Oovern- 
nipui.  a  rich  opportunity  to  weaken  the  nnf 
of  Aniprlcrt  *  allioa  around  Ruacla  Tlioa* 
who  »iiy  that,  Mr  K  haa  aelaed  upon  th* 
opportunity  aolely  In  order  to  make  propa- 
ganda have  not,  X  think.  reAllied  tha  gravity 
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of  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  us.  For 
tiie  Soviet  Union  there  Is  In  this  much  more 
than  propaganda.  There  Is  an  instriimeut 
for  disturbing  If  not  disrupting  the  encir- 
cling alliance. 

It  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  suppose 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  uot  seize 
tlils  opportunity  to  push  countries  like  Nor- 
way. Iran.  Pakistan.  Turkey  and  Japan  Into 
pledges  and  into  measures  which  in  some 
considerable  degree  neutralize  thi-m  as 
American  air  b;ises.  Morally  and  legally 
these  allies  of  ours  are  defensciesfi  againyt 
these  Soviet  demands. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  at  least  as  in- 
terested in  neutralizing  our  allies  around 
her  borders  as  she  U  In  neutralizing  West 
Berlin.  We  dare  not  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  not  nutke  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  which  has  so  unexpectedly  and 
so  unnecessarily  been  opened  up  to  her. 

Before  the  affair  of  the  plane,  there  had 
been,  as  Mr.  Reston  WTOte  on  Monday  from 
Paris,  a  strong  indication  that  Mr.  Khru- 
slichev  was  very  uneasy  about  the  prospects 
of  the  summit  meeting.  I  myself  was  one 
of  those  who  talked  to  his  personal  emis- 
sary. Mr.  Zhukov.  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  April.  The  burden  of  Mr.  Zhu- 
kov'a  complaint  was  that  about  Marcii  15 
American  policy  had  suddenly  hardened 
a<?aln6t  a  negotiation  ahxiut  the  status  of 
Weet  Berlin,  and  that  this  was  a  reversal 
of  tiie  understanding  given  to  Mr.  K.  by  the 
President  at  Camp  David. 

Almost  certainly,  therefore,  the  affair  of 
the  plane  offered  Mr.  K.  an  opportunity  to 
maJte  a  diplomatic  gain  against  the  small 
encircling  allies  from  Norway  to  Japan.  If 
he  waa  atymied  In  Bw-lln.  he  had  the  chance 
to  recoup  elsewhere.  We  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  the  troubles  of  the  encircling 
allies. 

There  Is  not  much  comfort  for  us  In  this. 
For  our  own  blunders  provided  Mr  K  with 
hla  opportunity. 

At  thla  wrlUng  It  la  at-lll  conceivable  that 
a  way  wtU  be  found  to  carr>'  on  In  Paris. 
Let  ua  hope  so. 

[Prom   the  Washington  Poet.  May   19.  19«0] 

FafiT  or  All 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Amid  the  wrerkace,  and  as  we  recover 
from  the  ahock.  tha  lung  work  uf  rebuilding 
will  have  to  begin.  Where  must  It  begin? 
It  rnukt  begin  at  the  point  «here  thr  nvtat 
critioAl  dan^tme  haa  bec-n  done.  Where  la 
that  point?  It  U  not  In  what  Mr  Khru> 
ahohpv  aald  ur  dirt  tu  ua  It  ii  in  whni  we  did 
to  luimelvea  11  la  that  w«  ' mm  did  hvlp  Vu 
woiiiul  ouraeivea." 

'I'ha  woviiiii  haa  been  made  by  the  aerlea  rif 
hhutdpra  III)  UiP  graveal  iiiMltPr*  in  Uip 
hlglteat  quitiirit.  TllPae  blvinitPi*  havr  imi 
tiiily  aiigerpil  Uta  htiMilnii*  mul  wrnhPil  tin' 
atiiniiill  roiifprpiii  •!  but  intnh  wmup  iiinti  nil 
thai,  thay  lutvp  i<«a(  doulil  itimiiig  o\ii  aillp* 
Kiut  Miuiiig  iMir  twit  |>rii)tla  oil  otii  I  iiin|te- 
teiice  to  latul  tlia  Waaieni  alilaitop  mi  tha 
laauea  of  |teivoe  and  war  Mr  KlinmlnliPN  a 
hnrah  and  liiU>iii|>iirAt4>  language  hna  pro* 
diioed  a  r««rtlun  and  evukad  ayinpathy  for 
the  plight  (If  tha  PraaldPiit.  Hut  we  muat 
have  no  llhtalniia  about  the  depth  anil  the 
puipiil  of  t,lip  liMH  <»f  ronnilPiioa  In  AM»Piii'«i\ 
leaderahlp,  In  Um  Judgnieiil.  aagatMly  ninl 
IKilitlcai  (>oinpeteine  of  tha  Oovprnnipnt  in 
WuahliigUiii. 

Thla  la  the  dwrnge  U)  Which  we  munt  ad- 
dreaa  o\irePlvea.  We  are  a  free  ppoplp,  and 
one  of  the  bleaalnga  of  a  free  aodPty  la  thai, 
unlike  an  unfree  loclety,  It  provldea  n  way  Ui 
deal  with  error  and  correct  tnlatakea  Thla 
la  U)  InvaaUgaU.  <«  orltlolM,  to  debate,  aJid 
then  to  demonatrate  to  the  people  and  to 
the  world  that  th<'  leaaoni  of  the  naaco  have 
bPfiu  laornad  and  will  b«  applied. 
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In  a  situation  like  oura  the  damage  to 
our  prestige  would  be  irreparable  if  we  all 
rallied  around  the  President  and  pretended 
to  think  that  there  was  nothing  seriously 
wrong.  For  that  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  tlie  blunders  will  not  be  corrected  but 
will  be  continued,  and  tliat  our  whole  people 
are  satisfied  with  bad  government.  It  is  the 
dissenters  and  tlie  critics  and  the  opposition 
who  can  restore  the  world's  respect  for 
American  competence.  We  cannot  do  this 
by  pretending  that  the  Incompetence  does 
not  exist. 

These  are  harsh  words  But  in  what  other 
words  shall  we  describ>e  the  performance  on 
Sunday  night  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  is  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  ordered  a  worldwide  alert  of 
American  combat  forces?  On  Sunday  niglit 
Mr.  Macmlllan  and  General  de  Gaulle  were 
still  struggling  to  find  some  way  out  of  the 
affair  of  the  spy  plane.  Yet  this  was  the 
time  chosen  by  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  to 
stage  a  worldwide  readiness  exercise  which, 
though  not  the  last  stage  before  actual  war. 
is  one  of  the  prelimlnarj'  stages  to  It. 

Why  Sunday  of  all  days?  This  blunder 
was  not  the  work  of  some  forgotten  colonel 
on  a  Turkish  airfield.  TTils  was  the  work  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Th"  timing  of  the  exercise  was  Just  a 
shade  worte  than  sending  off  the  U-2  on  its 
perilous  mission  2  weeks  before  the  summit. 
The  timing  of  the  so-called  exercise  makes 
no  sense  whatever.  For  If  the  alert  was  con- 
cerned with  a  possible  surprise  attack,  when 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  there 
be  less  danger  of  a  surprise  attack  on  the 
Western  World  than  when  Mr.  K.  in  person 
was  in  Paris? 

Unhappily,  too.  Secretary  Gates  exercise 
was  Just  about  as  Incompetently  adminis- 
tered at  the  top  as  was  the  affair  of  the  spy 
plane.  This  time,  it  appears,  the  top  peo- 
ple forgot  to  say  anything  about  the  exer- 
cise to  their  press  officers  who  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  and  were  not  even  in  their  of- 
fices when  the  public  was  being  frightened 
by  the  exercise. 

A  great  government  faced  with  a  most  for- 
midable adversary.  Itself  the  leader,  cham- 
pion and  mainstay  of  the  noft-Communlst 
world  cannot  be  conducted  In  ruch  a  reck- 
less and  haphazard  way.  That  Is  the  dam- 
age that  first  must  be  repaired  before  we 
can  begin  to  deal  with  the  general  Interna- 
tional wreckage,  and  to  regain  our  confidence 
In  ouraelvea, 

IFnim  the  y^w  York  Tlmea.  Mt*y  10.  1000 1 

Th»  hiiMMiT  I^HAaiiUT  -UaaAMiMiwN  or  P*ai>r 
Hkakm  Woai  u  a  Kamh  in  WiainiM  ur  Tti" 

(Hy  Jaitiaa  He*t(»ii) 

t'Aaifc  May  l«  Tlie  tragedy  of  the  |««Ma 
(Viiilpipiii'P  whli  ))  atiilPd  tioDlghl,  I*  thrtt  It 
kitiHiK  iiip  nunniipiii  p  of  ttip  World  III  the 
wImIhi)  mill  |iiit||ineitl  of  Ota  <wo  iintloiia 
iliai    h.    i|    till'    hrv    to   wnr   mill    |»««a<'P 

Whiil  liiiulilPit  hnria  loiilghi  wnn  iinl  pi  I 
mnniy  whnl  PiP»ldPHl  Klaafihower  and 
I'l-riiilpr  Khnmhi  hpv  wmild  ein  now  wtilt'li 
iinbixly  knowa  hill  Ihp  rpall^allnii  llml  Ihp 
l«o  luoiit  iHiwptful  imllnii*  IM  the  world  arp 
hiMi  ilin  Irnwl  mppi  Ipiirpti  of  tliP  ||ipnt  pow- 
pi'«  iMiih  ntilijri'l  to  lltp  rlPiiienl  nf  aoidpnt 
to  tl,ii  |i>|r|ii||Hil  habllK  iif  tlip  pitMl  ntui  to 
Hip    whlMiA    nf    prr»otnU    ptUlP    and    ciipMir 

ri.|>i  wa«  Uip  cntifprpnrp  tliat  pvpryonp  lout, 
It  did  aninrihlng  no  otia  tluiURht  txiaalblp; 
It  outrmiPd  Uia  ParlM  CVinfereiice  of  IPlt 
Alter  41  yearn  PrealdPiit  Klupnhowpr,  Premier 
Khitiahrhev,  I'rinip  Mlnlatpr  MncmlUan  and 
Prenidpnt  de  Oiujlle  made  Wllaon,  Clemen- 
CPHU,  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando  look  good. 

It  waa  thla  aenae  of  uncertainty  about  the 
glania  nf  the  world  that  dominated  the 
ntmoaphere  In  PnrU  today  Here  waa  Mr 
Khruahrhpv  thla  uftprnuon  In  the  great  hall 


of  the  Palais  de  Chaillot  shouting  at  the 
West,  paying  deference  to  the  glowering 
Marshal  Eodlon  Y.  Mallnovsky  on  his  left 
and  threatening  to  smaah  American  planes 
like  an  impudent  cat  against   a  wall. 

nSENHOWTR  SILENT  AND  ANGRY 

Here,  too.  was  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  angry  and  silent,  visiting  cathedrals 
while  his  allies  praised  his  dignity  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  failure  of  his  last  great 
chance  for  an  East-West  accommodation, 
but  condemned  In  private  his  absent- 
minded  behavior  on  the  reconnaissance 
flights  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Everyone  was  trying  to  be  very  consid- 
erate and  hopeful  about  the  mess,  but  all 
had  to  admit  it  was  a  mess,  brought  on  by 
the  unplanned  blunders  of  Washington  and 
the  savage,  planned  reaction  of  Moscow. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  two  men  was 
quite  dlJTerent.  One  was  restrained,  the 
other  was  violent:  one  was  silent  and  defen- 
sive today,  the  other  loud  and  offensive. 

One  was  trying  to  remove  misunderstand- 
ings, the  other  was  exploiting  them.  But  the 
main  point  was  that  both  were  shaking  the 
world,  one  by  accident  and  the  other  by 
design. 

T^e  nub  of  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  be 
that  both  President  Eisenhower  and  Premier 
Khrushchev,  for  different  reasons,  had  lost 
control  over  the  direction  of  the  immense 
power    they   are    supposed    to   govern. 

The  fact  that  the  President  came  here  and 
announced  that  he  had  grounded  all  flights 
over  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  rest  of  his  term 
In  office  Is  clear  enough  proof  that,  tf  he 
had  been  aware  of  the  fact  of  these  flights 
at  this  sensitive  moment,  he  would  not  have 
approved  the  flight  of  the  U-2  that  was 
downed   In   Soviet   territory   on   May    1. 


COWnDENCE    IN   TTTniLD    STATXB    BHAKEW 

Tlie  President  has  conceded  this  here  In 
his  private  talks  with  Mr.  Macmlllan  and 
General  de  Gaulle.  They  do  not  condemn 
his  objective  or  his  personal  motives;  in 
fact,  he  is  so  obviously  disappointed  by  the 
melan..holy  turn  of  events  since  the  sky-spy 
case  that  the  British  and  French  leaders 
are  more  sympathetic  to  him  now  than  ever 
before. 

Nevertheleas.  the  lack  of  control  and  dla- 
clpUne  over  tlie  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
by  General  Elaenhower,  and  the  failure  of 
the  State  Department  to  retain  civil  author- 
ity over  the  admlnlitration'a  Intelligence- 
gathering  ftctlvltlea  have  Inevitably  shaken 
the  oonfldenre  of  the  alllea  In  the  Judgment 
nf  the  Ntttion  that  la  their  primary  line  of 
drfenap 

Mr  Khrunluhpv  h>»l  rnntniJ  U»\.  ajipar* 
pntly  for  dittereni  reaanha  (leperal  JTIbpii- 
hower  led  hla  parly  out  of  laolatlonlam  tmi 
Mr  KiDtiklii'liev  hna  lieen  ehgnged  In  tiia 
e\pit  iimie  delltnle  ntternlloli  nf  frnlei  ni'liig 
wiih  llip  "crtpitnlim  enemy  " 

lly  doing  an  ha  wna  going  ntfnih*!  IKp 
luilllniit  (>oiitl\itiiil»l  |OilliHiiiphy  that  hotiiUig 
niallara  Mcapt  the  iilaaa  atriigglp  Mniy 
iif  hla  nwh  pDwarful  aMo«Ma1aa  In  (he  ('oiiw 
numl»>t  prtflya  ('eiitral  t^otmiilllpa  appai* 
entty  did  iiol  anprnva  nf  the  Hiuiiiiei  in 
which  ha  WM  hnhitttUblng  with  the  rapltal* 
laU,  and  tlie  Ohlneaa  ('nmmtiiilata  felt  that 
tlitpi  wholp  pi'oppaa  of  lllnerntit  gt»«»d  frllnw- 
ahlp  waa  l>o\iitd  to  create  what  they  callPd 
'  idpoloffical  conftialon  within  the  ri»mmu> 
mat  world. 

no  long  aa  it  apiwared  that  Mr  Xruahrhev 
might  Bweet-talk  tha  Rviaaiana  into  Weat 
Herlln,  hla  Javmt^i  were  tolerated,  Uut  when 
thU  drenm  bi>gan  to  fall,  and  pattlcuUrly 
when  It  WM  d  acovered  that  Pretldenl  IClaen- 
hower  waa  reapunalble  for  aondlng  the  U  Ua 
over  8<jvlet  V^rrlVnry,  the  other  leader*  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  It  U  felt  here,  demanded  a 
change— with  or  without  Mr  Khruahehev'a 
approval. 
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Wwt«rn  lMd«n  who  w*r«  prtMiit  at  th« 
Monday  mMting  at  th«  Xly*^  Palao*  with 
Ui.  KhruahcncT  got  the  imprMsloo  that  th« 
Pnmltr  waa  narvoua  and  p«rhap«  mn.  a 
Uttla  unhappy  In  hla  about-fao*  rola.  But 
by  thU  art«rnocQ,  ha  waa  a«  hard  aa 
Vyachaalav  M.  Molotov  and  aa  vivid  and 
Tttuparatlv*  aa  Andrtl  T.  VUhlnaky. 

The  lait  tlmt  Ux.  Khruihohav  uw  Parla 
he  waa  th«  banlgn  and  Jovial  "Mr.  K".  Ha 
mad*  a  ipaclal  point  than  with  Prialdant 
d*  OaulU  that  thalr  oonvtrutlona  thould  b« 
hald  without  anyone  preeent  except  the  in- 
tar  pre  ten. 

jovuLmr  la  pvt  asxdb 

ThU  week  all  waa  changed.  The  "Jovial 
Mr  K  '  became  the  arm-waving  "naughty 
Nik."  and  Marehul  Mallnoviky  waa  there  aa 
a  wltneaa  of  hie  every  word  and  move,  even 
when  Ui.  Khrushchev  eald  goodby  to  Prael- 
dent  de  OauUe 

None  of  thU  wm  mliaed  by  the  preaa  of 
the  world  or  the  diplomatic  oorpe  or  Parla, 
and  the  inevitable  reaction  wiu  not  only 
Ihat  the  glanU  were  quarrellng—whlch 
always  terrlflea  the  world  — but  that  they 
were  blundering  la  n  moet  extraordinary 
way. 

ThU  waa  particularly  true  of  Mr.  Khru> 
thchev  after  he  got  well  Into  hla  new  role. 
Be  overplayed  every  card  he  had.  He  waa 
rude  and  primitive.  He  waa  not  only  a  boor, 
but  what  U  worae  In  Parla.  ha  waa  a  bore. 
And  laatead  of  apUttlng  the  AUlaa,  he  even 
drove  the  preaa  of  London  and  Parla  to  the 
Prealdent'a  support,  which  la  not  easy  to  do. 

There  are  the  thlnga  that  have  spread 
the  feeling  of  unoaalneaa  about  the  leader- 
ship of  the  great  powera.  The  two  men  who 
atarted  out  to  reduce  tenalona  ended  up  by 
increaalng  them  here  in  Parta,  and  the  quea- 
tlon  now  la  how  far  the  preaent  "dukee-up" 
attitude  will  gu 

About  thla,  no  one  really  knows,  probably 
not  even  Mr  Khrushchev  For  until  he  gets 
back  to  Moacow  nnd  reports  to  the  Central 
Committee,  there  Is  no  Wivy  of  knowing  what 
win  happen  to  Berlin,  or  for  that  matter, 
what  will  happen  to  Mr    Khruahchev. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Timea,  May  20,  19«0| 

PAtxa — How  To  TUKM  Dotat  Into  Vtctory 

(By  Jamea  Reaton) 

Pasis. — The  ofBclal  line  of  tlie  US.  Oov- 
ernment  on  the  summit  conference  Is  almost 
as  surprising  as  the  conference  Itaelf.  For 
the  White  House  theme,  put  out  nightly  by 
Jamee  C.  Haijcrty  and  hU  aids  at  official 
brleflnga,  U  that  U  S.  officials  won  a  victory 
here  over  Nlklta  Khruahchev  and  solidified 
the  Western  alliance. 

Even  when  allowances  are  made  for  the 
difficulties  of  any  US.  spokesman  at  the  sum- 
mit, thU  Is  an  extraordinary  claim,  and  It  Is 
all  the  mc^re  astonishing  and  even  disturb- 
ing because  some  of  the  American  officials 
actxially  believe  it 

Ttoey  Justify  Uieir  conclusion  very  simply. 
They  merely  leave  out  the  U-a  spy  Incident 
and  the  contradictory  explanations  which 
followed  it  in  Washington  All  that,  they 
say.  la  old  stufT.  whereas  what  happened  In 
Parts,  rather  than  Sverdlovsk,  waa  pretty 
good 

On  thU  sharply  limited  ground,  there  Is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  argument  No- 
body could  have  been  worse  than  KhrushcheT 
in  Paris.  It  Ls  not  only  that  he  waa  bad- 
mannered  and  inaccTirate.  but  there  were 
times  in  yesterday's  press  conference  when 
he  seemed  almost  out  of  control. 

In  the  face  of  this  obvious  determination 
to  try  to  humiliate  and  Intimidate  President 
Elaenhower,  It  is  also  true  that  President  de 
Gaulle  and  Prime  Nllnlster  Macmillan  rallied 
to  the  Preeldent,  and  De  Gaulle  In  particular 
handled  a  dlfflcxxlt  situation  with  serenity 
and  skUl. 


OATALOO   or   DCTKAT 

Th«r«  U  another  gain:  Unlike  the  axim- 
mlt  oonfertnoa  of  1950,  which  concealed  th* 
bard  rHllUaa  of  the  Bajt-Weat  atruggl* 
(•ffaln  with  th*  aid  of  Mr.  Bagerty'a  preaa- 

agvntry) ,  thU  on*  at  leaat  dUpelled  the  ro*e- 
oolortd  fof  of  th*  laat  few  year*  and  ex- 
poaed  the  unpleaaant  truth. 

Nobo4y  U  agalnat  axpraaalona  of  aympathy 
for  th*  aad  conclusion  of  the  Prealdent'a  ef- 
fort* at  accommodation,  but  the  truth  la  un- 
pleaaant and  dangeroua.  nnd  It  U  not  going 
to  be  bundled  by  adding  Jingoism  to  aloppy 
staff  w(jrk  and  abaentmlnded  nclminlatrutiun 
in  the  Whit*  House 

ThU  whole  thing  is  not  a  viou»ry  for 
anybody  It  la  a  aerloua  defeat  fur  tierrelary 
of  Statt  Herter  and  hla  alda  who  did  not 
alert  the  President  to  the  dangers  uf  theae 
fUghta  before  the  aummlt.  It  la  a  serious 
defeat  lor  Allen  DuUea  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  for  not  coordinating  lh«> 
timing  of  U^e  May  1  flight  with  the  aiatc 
Department's  summit  plans 

It  Is  a  serious  defeat  for  the  Preakicnt 
and  hU  whole  system  of  delegating  preni- 
dentlal  power  to  subordlnatea  at  critical  mo- 
ments In  U^e  history  nf  Uie  Nation  It  la 
n  aerlovia  defeat  for  Prime  Minuter  Macmil- 
lan, who  defied  300  yeara  of  British  diplo- 
matic ekperlence  and  presaed  rolentleaaly  for 
summit  diplomacy.  And  It  is  a  serious  de- 
feat lot  Khrvishchev  and  hU  policy  of  co- 
exlstenoe 

Ther*  would  be  no  point  In  going  over  this 
tlrosom*  catalog  of  gloomy  facta  If  there 
was  any  evidence  that  the  President  wiu  now 
prepared  to  put  his  official  house  In  order, 
but  there  Is  no  evidence  of  thU.  On  the 
contrary  wo  are  now  told  offlclalU  that  the 
reUtlotwhlps  between  the  White  Bbuse  and 
the  CIA.  the  State  Department  and  the 
CIA  remain  the  some. 

ac-r-pn-Y,  sklf-deckption 

The  fvpnts  of  the  lost  few  weeks  have  not 
only  exposed  the  weuknesaoa  of  the  Nutiooal 
Security  Council  system  within  the  US. 
Oovernment  but  dramatized  the  fail- 
ure of  8he  alliance  membera  to  plan  togcthrr 
In  thelp  ctjmmon  Interest. 

There  has  seldom  been  better  paper  prep- 
aration for  any  conference  since  the  w.u- 
thiui  for  this  summit.  Literally  hundreds  of 
thousftijds  of  words  were  written  and  ex- 
changed nmnng  omcloU  in  Washington  Paris, 
and  London  But  the  British  and  French 
knew  nothing  about  the  Ua  night  on  Mav  1. 
and  neither  did  the  Turks.  PaklstanU  nnd 
Norwegians,  who  are  now  under  threat  of 
rocket  fetalntlon  from  Moscow  t\A  a  resvilt 

Everybody  In  the  top  rungs  of  the  U  S 
delegntbjn  here  ngreoa  that  the  test  of  the 
alllanco  now  lies  ahead  on  Berlin  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  posaible  t<j  coo.st  and  wait  for  the 
next  administration.  The  pressure  is  start- 
ing now  at  a  time  when  the  confidence  of  the 
alliance  In  Washington's  Judgment  has  been 
badly  shaken 

This  Is  inevitably  going  to  call  for  better 
administration  In  the  United  States  and 
better  coordination  within  the  alliance,  and 
these  things  are  not  likely  to  occur  In  a 
mood  at  "ielf-plty  or  self-deception 


fProm  the  New  York  Times.   May   19.   1960] 
The  Democrats'  Mkssage  to  Eisinhower 

(  By  Arthur  Krock  i 
Washinoton.  May  18  —The  Democratic 
leadership  policy  toward  the  International 
crisis  produced  by  Premier  Khrushchev's 
sabotage  of  the  summit  conference  is  Im- 
plicit in  the  telegram  sent  to  President  Elsen- 
hower yesterday  by  four  principal  party 
spokesmen,  and  In  a  speech  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  Majority  Leader  Johnson 

ThU  policy  Is  to  keep  the  Nation  united  In 
the  aftarmath  of  the  U-2  espionage  episode, 
including  the  collapse  of  the  summit  con- 
ference,   and    to    make    certain    the    Soviet 


Premier  realleea  he  cannot  look  to  a  Demo- 
cratic admlnUtratlon  for  concaaaloiu  on  mat- 
tera  of  principle  he  could  not  force  upon  th* 
current  Republican  admlnUtratlon.  The 
policy,  furthermore,  la  to  make  aura  Mr. 
Khruahchev  fully  underatanda  that  he  can- 
not count  on  the  Democratic  leaderahlp  In 
Congreaa  to  mnke  u  partUan  political  Isaue 
of  the  uJtonUhing  series  of  recent  Oovern- 
ment stumblings  in  an  operation  area  full 
of  the  explosives  which  could  set  ufT  a  nu- 
clear war 

To  understand  the  purposes  of  the  tele- 
gram  sent  to  President  Elsenhower  and 
signed  by  Speaker  Rayburn.  Senators  John- 
son and  FvilbrlKht.  and  Adlai  R  Stevenson  It 
la  necoaaary  first  to  know  that  It  was  sent 
yesterday  before  the  summit  conference  had 
collapsed,  not  Uxiay  after  this  hod  happened. 
The  message  was  written  and  dispatched  on 
information  that  there  was  to  be  another 
attempt  to  convoke  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Khru»hrhev  ks  a  portlclpant 

Noting  that  the  Soviet  Premier  had  men- 
tlniiPd  •  0  or  H  months ■■  as  a  walling  j>erl'>d 
before  a  svimmit  ctmferenc*  he  would  find 
any  reason  for  attending,  which,  of  course. 
meant  after  Preeldent  Elsenhower  s  sucreajior 
had  been  chosen.  Senator  Johnson  drew  two 
conclusions  One,  that  the  8<jvlet  Premier 
thought  he  could  do  more  prt>fltable  bvislnea* 
for  his  side  with  the  Democrats  in  power; 
and.  two.  that  It  was  In  the  paramount  In- 
terest of  the  United  SUtea  to  Inform  him 
that  a;sunip'.ion  waa  unfi.'Unded 

In  consultation  with  the  other  slgnere 
It  wa.s  ftKreed  that  the  President  was  the 
profxsr  channel  of  views  "to  b«  convoyed" 
to  the  Premier  (by  any  meatui  the  Presi- 
dent nraght  chooae);  also  that  thU  proce- 
dure furnished  direct  assurance  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  responsible  opposition  loaders  of 
their  fuM  support  of  him  as  the  rei)resenta- 
tlve  of  the  American  Government  and  pe<^- 
ple  For  a  time  today  It  wiui  not  mad* 
clear  that  the  mesa.'nje  w.ia  sent  yesterday 
In  the  belief  the  summit  conference  might 
still  cfinvene  But  when  the  timing  became 
known,  an  Impresalon  died  away  that  th* 
Democratic  leaders  were  .svigcesMug  the  Im- 
possible, knowing  It  was,  lui  a  pretty  hollow 
campaign  "gesture 

The  same  leadership  attitmle  was  Inher- 
ent In  a  statement  by  Jounoon  to  the 
Senate  concerning  means  whereby  Congress 
and  the  American  |)eople  could  learn  the 
farts  behind  the  U  3  episode  'We  shall 
treat  errors,"  ho  said,  "as  mistakes  to  be 
correcietl  not  as  a  leverage  to  separate  our 
Nation  "  There  will  be  "a  cool  and  objec- 
tive a.«isesRmcnt  of  whatever  mistakes  have 
been  made."  bvit  "under  conditions  and 
cu-rvimstances  •  •  •  to  c<jntrlbute  to  the 
Information  of  the  American  people  and 
the  strcngthenlni^  of  the  country  •  •  •  not 
a;,  a  search  f  jr  scapegoats  " 

These  words  c.nild  be  taken  to  forecast 
a  formal  congressional  Inquiry  Into  the 
sorry  executive  U  3  record  of  quickly  ex- 
posed denials  and  amateurish  confessions. 
culmin.atlng  in  Impression  possibly  left  by 
the  Presidents  announcement  at  ParU,  In 
an  atmosphere  of  compulsion  created  by 
Premier  Khrushchev,  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment was  bluffing  again  when  It  left  open 
the  Implication  that  the  ua  overflights 
would  continue. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  majority 
leader  will  not  lend  his  Influence  to  estab- 
lish this  kind  of  Inquiry  Apparently  he 
confidently  expects  the  President  to  give 
the  full  facta  In  the  D-a  record  to  the  key 
congressional  leaders  and  aa  much  of  these 
to  the  public  as  his  estimate  of  security 
permits.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
either  account  will  furnish  the  answer  to 
these  prevalent  questions; 

Did  the  U-3  espionage  overflights  become 
so  much  of  a  "milk  route"  that  nobody  In 
the  security  complex  gave  a  thought  to  the 
special  hazard   If  an  expedition  were  Inter- 
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crpted  at  the  time  Powera'  waa?     If  nobody 

did,  was  this  the  ooiisef|uence  of  poor  Judg- 
ment, entrenched  bureaucracy  or  a  mechan- 
ical lack  of  the  coordination  between  act 
and  policy  that  the  National  .Security  Covm- 
cll  and  the  "secret  sul>oominlttee'  of  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board  were  eatAb- 
lUhfd  to  provide? 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  30,  IBOO) 

Titc  DrMocHATi'  MmiAOf  to  Risen howm-  II 

(Uy  ArUmr  KrcK-k) 

WASiiiNaTON.  May  IB  — Tliere  are  occaalona 
when  a  political  pivrly's  intercut  and  that  of 
the  Nation  coincide  aiul  the  resuli  u  an  act 
of  con»lructlve  sua^nmannhlp  'Pie  lutr-t 
Instance  wa«  the  lelf»'ran>  of  oupporl  wlo(  li 
Jour  Democratic  leaders  sent  to  President 
Kl»<iihower  Tueinlay  ulleriu»in  v^hen  Went- 
ern  efTorts  were  conlinuinK  In  ParU  lo  per- 
SUIW.1*  Soviet  PrenU'T  Khrushchev  nut  to 
Mvlxilage  the  numinit  conference 

The  service  of  th*  telegram  Ui  th*  na- 
tional Inlerenl  was  plain  oi(  IJs  face  It 
rtemon»triite<l  t«i  PrniiU-r  KLiru^hchev  nnd 
to  th*  Anverlcan  peojle  that  the  op|K)i>ltion 
political  piuty  In  Ih^  United  Mate*  iiUinUs 
•oUdly  wlUi  U\*  pwty  of  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon behind  the  Prt»»ident  In  tJiU  crisis.  It 
alM)  notified  Mr  K.irujihchev  Utat.  If  his 
sviijuested  poRtjmnement  of  6  or  8  months 
Implied  belief  that  i.  liemocratlc  ProKldent 
would  yield  to  demanls  President  Elsenhower 
hod  firmly  reje(  ted.  'le  was  very  badly  mis- 
taken. And  this  sUtement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic posltlni\  by  fotir  of  It*  prluclj>al 
spokesmen  -  Speaker  Rayburn  Senat^irs 
John8<jn  and  Fulbrlght.  and  Adlul  K  .steven- 
•on  — further  }>r<>jnotid  tJie  national  in  it-rest 
by  the  precept  of  unity  It  commended  to  the 
American  people, 

Tlie  service  r»f  the  telegram  to  the  sjXK-lal 
Interest  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  this 
)>re«ldontlal  election  yetif  was  n<n  vUiL)lt>  on 
the  surface.  But  the  ^i^•ners  were  fully 
aware  tiiut  the  message  to  President  Elsett- 
huwer  and  Its  nnt^nts  would  have  this 
effect.  Iljey  were  also  fully  aware  Hint  this 
step  needed  to  be  taken  promptly  to  prot«ct 
Uie  Democratic  Piu-ty  and  lu  natloiuil  ticket 
from  the  curse  of  i>referrnce  by  the  Soviet 
Premier  Umt  he  hod  Indicated  lu  his  0  or  8 
months  delay  prop^jsul  and  In  hU  violent  at- 
tacks on  President  Eisrnhuwor  and  Vic* 
Pretldent  Nixon. 

These  Utrculcn  to  create  a  psychology  of 
Interference  by  Mr  KhfuKhchev  In  the 
American  elecU>ral  procesa.  History  has 
shown  that  this  tactU-  by  the  represenuuve 
of  a  foreign  governm-^nt  can  tie  fat^U  to  the 
American  political  piJ'ty  for  which  It  Indi- 
cates a  preference.  The  hazard  unquestion- 
ably would  be  greater  for  Uie  Democrats  If 
they  permitted  a  public  Impression  to  t<\ke 
root  that  the  Soviet  Premier  has  reason  to 
hope  for  substantia,  conces-'lons  from  a 
Democratic  regime. 

TWO-EDGED    POLICT 

Thus  he  supplied  (me  of  those  occasions 
when  essential  pollttcil  party  strategy  is  In- 
divisible from  an  act  of  the  highest  national 
statecraft.  And  Senntnr  Johnson,  In  pro- 
posing the  message  to  the  President  that  was 
made  authoritative  by  the  Identity  of  the 
signers,  put  his  party  In  the  happy  position 
where  It  could  achieve  both  objectives  by  a 
single  stroke  of  policy  "TJiough  there  Is  dis- 
satisfaction In  the  ranks  of  the  majority 
leader's  veto  of  a  formal  congressional  In- 
quiry Into  the  official  sources  of  the  incred- 
ible series  of  admlnlMtratlon  errors  In  the 
U  2  episfjde  and  the  v-?to  may  be  overridden 
In  some  committee,  Democratic  approval  of 
the  Paris  message  has  been  virtually  unani- 
mous. 

But  behind  the  norpartUan  front  It  pre- 
sented to  Premier  Kirushchev  there  U  a 
tumult  of  speculation  in  the  political  com- 
munity over  the  effects  of  what  happened 
this  week  In  Paris  on  the  prospects  of  the 


Presidential  candldatea.  The  questlona  be- 
ing deeply  debated  are;  Which  I>emc>crailc 
uspiranta  for  the  nomination  did  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's violent  performance  at  Paris  help 
or  htirt?  Will  the  cnllnpse  of  the  summit 
(oi.ferenre  and  Us  cauMes  make  Vice  Presi- 
dent NixoN  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  Republi- 
can nominee?  Will  puriy  e»tima'.e»t  of  thla 
bring  any  change  In  the  pruspectu  e  mcjod  at 
Chicago? 

It  U  far  too  early  even  to  giieas  at  answers 
that  new  developments  In  International  ten- 
al(ms  could  niter  fundamentally  But  the 
followliiH  Is  a  coti.pMhiti-  of  the  specvilatlons 
heard  nnvtig  polltlriiiim  here 

Ti.e  new  critical  apprcts  of  the  world  sltu- 
w  )■'•.'.  l,(v\e  raised  the  Democratic  convention 
f;o(k  of  J'  jiN«,ov  njut  ,stevens(m  They  also 
ha\e  given  Ser.ii'i  r  ^^YMI^•(n(  n  a  better  op- 
portvinlty  t'  exploit  his  pioneer  criticisms  of 
the  Elsenhower  nillltnry  defense  programs 
Tliey  tt.iiU  to  luieiit  vinfavoralily  Senator 
KrNN»uY's  yo\ith  and  administrative  In- 
experience. Nixon  will  be  hurt  In  the  cam- 
paign by  hla  obligatory  defense  of  Exec\itlve 
handling  of  the  U  3  episode,  but  Khru- 
shchrv'a  fttlacka  will  make  his  nomination 
even  mor*  certain  nnd  help  hU  electoral 
proapect. 

Currently  all  this  la  only  dope  But 
AmerU':.i>  pi.litlduns  nnd  people  are  Incur- 
ubly  atl(lir!<  (1  '.  .  ;'.s  Ufc. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1B60] 
The  OaiM  Outlook  Arraa  tme  Summit 

I  By  Mitrquls  Chlldsi 

Paris — With  the  end  of  negotiation  be- 
tween East  and  West-the  ruin  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  menus  scarcely  less  than 
that — the  cold  war  warriors  will  try  to  take 
over  both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes  The  extent  to  which  they  succeed 
will  be  the  measxire  of  the  danger  In  which 
the  world  now  stands 

Of  that  peril  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  In  n  fall  from  the  summit,  where  the 
We»;tern  jxiwers  h.'\d  luitll  quite  recently 
talked  thcnuielvcs  Into  a  strange  and  unreal 
complacency.  It  la  hard  to  stop  at  a  halfway 
point. 

The  faction  In  Washington  that  haa  con- 
sistently oppooed  any  understanding  with 
Soviet  Ruaala,  however  limited,  la  well  Iden- 
tified. It  conalsUi,  on  Uio  one  hand,  uf  the 
hard-core  antl-Conununlsts  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Communist  system  Is  so  im- 
moral, wicked,  and  menacing  to  Western  civ- 
ilization that  a  i>ollcy  Uint  sanctions  Its  ex- 
istence Is  not  ncccptable  Somewhat  leaa 
emotional  but  no  less  Implacable  are  U^e  men 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlsUon  and  the 
Pentagon  who  are  convinced  that  America'a 
policy  must  be  one  of  strength  pushed  to  a 
point  nt  which  in  one  way  or  anutlier  It  will 
overwhelm  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  danger  Inherent  In  these  attitudes  U 
evident  enough.  At  Its  furthest  limit  are  the 
Pentagon  planners  who  prepare  detailed  pa- 
pers to  prove  that  the  United  States  can  ab- 
sorb 40  million  casualties  in  a  nuclear  war 
and  yet  emerge  the  eventual  victor.  They 
will  now  be  pushing  for  more  ready  alerts, 
greater  defense  appropriations,  and  an  end 
to  all  contacts  with  the  enemy  to  the  east. 

In  the  Communist  bloc  the  faction  con- 
vinced of  the  Inevitability  of  the  cold  war  U 
harder  to  define  but  it  may  be  equally  Im- 
portant in  the  equation  of  uncertainty  and 
fear  that  we  now  confront.  It  U  on  the  oppo- 
sition of  these  elements  that  the  best  ex- 
planation of  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev's 
violent  and  Intractable  behavior  here  In  Paris 
m-iy  be  found. 

Little  noticed  outside  the  Communist  bloc, 
a  drumfire  of  attack  on  Khrushchev  has 
grown  louder  In  recent  months.  Coming  In 
Its  purest  form  from  Red  China,  the  attack 
has  centered  In  Khrushchev's  heresy  In  the 
weird  subterranean  world  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  doctrine. 


When  President  Elsenhower  at  his  press 
conference  last  week  not  only  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  U-3  plane  Incident  but 
seemed  to  be  snylng  that  he  approved  th* 
continuance  of  »uc4i  flights.  Khitishchev 
was  put  In  an  e:(tremely  embarrnsslng  posi- 
tion. 

Whether.  ^%  sjitellltc  observers  here  Insist 
and  some  West,erners  agree  Khrvishchev 
waited  until  Sunday  night  for  a  sign  that 
Elsenhower  would  voluntarily  disavow  the 
fl  fhti,  u  prrhajs  now  Irrelevant  Whnt  la 
Important  Is  thn".  Khrvishchev  was  compelled 
to  react  with  a  violence  that  wovild  prove 
to  his  critics  that  h*  had  dlacov(ir*d  tho 
error  of  his  wnys. 

After  nil,  ns  the  American  Ambnssndor  to 
Moscow,  Mewelhn  Ttiompson.  conf.rmed  In 
rejvorts  to  Wushinpton,  the  H<;viet  Premier 
was  preparing  for  Elsenhower's  visit  to  Rus- 
hiii  m  June  such  a  welcome  ns  rarely  Y^wn  beeiv 
nccordetl  a  cltl/en,  t.o  sny  nothing  of  n  for- 
eigner This  WPS  being  dtme  for  a  hero 
of  pence  whose  halo  had  been  fastened  on 
under  Khrushchev's  direction  With  tlie  vm- 
mnsklng  of  this  hero  Khrvishchev  wns  driven 
to  react  In  violence. 

Bvit  propngunda  nnd  violence  to  one  ride, 
there  Is  a  large  element  of  genuine  fear  In 
the  Soviet  reaction  to  the  Ua  episode  To 
ignore  this,  to  assume  that  tlie  cold  calcvilnt- 
ing  Soviets  have  mnde  every  move  at  ft»rls 
ovit  of  cold  calculation.  Is  to  IndvUge  In  a 
kind  of  OBlrlchlsm  especially  dangerous  for 
this  moment. 

Tlie  Russians  neem  to  have  been  nnxh  vis 
up  until  now  to  deny  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
Red  Chinese.  But  whnt  If  Pelplng,  against 
the  backgrovind  of  their  Tightness  In  the 
doctrinal  dispute  over  communism  versus 
capitalism,  demands  such  weapons? 

Once  such  weapons  hove  spread  through- 
ovit  the  two  blocs,  the  chanc«s  of  avertUig 
liv. clear  wivr  are  narrowed  to  a  vanishing 
point.  Tlie  boastful  planners  in  Red  China 
have  proclaimed  that  they  can  abaorb  200 
million  casualtiet  in  nuclear  war  and  with 
tlieir  vaal  letxitory  nnd  vaster  population 
they  win  be  the  only  real  aurvlvor. 

[From  the  Wivahlngton  Poat,  May  19,  IMO) 
Both  Siors  Lobi  xk  U-2  Fraca* 

(By  Robert  Hot*) 

The  whole  truth  of  Francla  Gary  Powers' 
1  400-mlle  penetration  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  Lockheed  U-a  on  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  mlaalon  of  photo  and  electronic 
reconnalasancc  hiu  not  yet  been  told. 

Mr  Khrushchev's  most  blatant  He  U  his 
statement  that  the  U-a  waa  hit  by  a  Red 
Army  antiaircraft  miaalle  at  an  altitude  of 
66.000  feet  near  Sverdlovak  after  It  had  pene- 
trated the  air  de-'enses  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  some  1.400  miles.  This  lie  waa  necessary 
because  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S  R  could 
understandably  frrow  uneasy  over  the  ad- 
mitted ability  of  the  U-a  and  other  spe- 
cialized aircraft  t<j  penetrate  Soviet  airspace 
consistently  with   Impunity. 

The  fact  Is.  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  un- 
doubtedly knows  ;.t.  that  Powers'  U-2  had  an 
engine  flameout  fit  the  altitude  that  It  and 
other  U-2  aircraft  cruised  safely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Sovltt  air  defense  system.  The 
fliuneovit  forced  Powers  to  descend  below 
40.000  feet  where  the  denser  atmosphere 
made  an  attempt  to  restart  his  Jet  engine 
feasible.  Either  Powers  failed  to  restart  hU 
engine  or  hU  plane  was  damaged  at  this 
relatively  low  altitude. 

Another  obvious  lie  was  used  to  bolster 
this  originally  fal.se  claim  for  the  Soviet  air 
defense  system.  A  picture  of  some  badly 
battered  scrap  from  an  Aeroflot  TU-104 
crash  near  Sverdlovsk  last  February  was  of- 
ficially released  by  the  Soviets  labeled  as  the 
U-2  wreckage  to  convey  an  Impression  of 
terrible  damage  wrought  by  the  antiaircraft 
missile.      When    this    fake    was    exposed    by 
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Lockheed's  U-a  designer,  C.  L.  (Kelly)  John- 
son, the  remain*  of  the  genuine  U-a  were 
finally  produced  for  an  exhibition  in 
Moscow's  Gorki  Park. 

Further  contradiction  of  the  missile  hit 
scored  at  65.000  feet  was  the  Soviets'  own 
claim  that  they  recovered  most  of  the  U-2 
photo  and  electronic  reconnaissance  equip- 
ment in  good  condition,  were  able  to  examine 
the  cockpit  ejection  system  in  detail  and 
to  retrieve  miscellaneous  gear  from  the 
co<;kplt  Intact. 

Nor  Is  Mr.  Khrushchev  telling  the  truth 
when  he  announces  that  the  Soviets  have 
switched  completely  from  bombers  to 
ballistic  missiles  and  that  they  no  longer 
are  producing  or  developing  or  exercising 
bombers  because  they  are  obsolete  for  mod- 
ern warfare.  The  U.S.S.R.  Is  still  producing 
long-range  Jet  bombers,  altho.igh  at  far  from 
maximum  possible  rates. 

When  we  turn  to  the  record  of  our  own 
Government  agencies  involved  In  the  U-2 
adventtire  the  record  of  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion Is  equally  bad.  The  series  of  Inter- 
agency bunijles  give  us  a  quesy  feeling  over 
what  might  happen  In  a  real  emergency  with 
survival  or  defeat  hinging  on  the  speed  and 
acximen  of  the  official  reaction. 

First,  there  are  the  Ivory  tower  researchers 
of  the  old  NACA  now  with  NASA  who  had 
their  hard -won  reputation  for  scientific  in- 
tegrity shredded  overnight  by  the  exposure 
of  their  role  as  unwitting  dupes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

This  damage  to  NASA's  scientific  integrity 
may  count  for  little  in  the  calloused  calcu- 
lations of  CIA  supersleuths.  but  it  will  do 
irreparable  harm  in  the  international  sci- 
entific community  where  this  country  hsis 
many  of  its  stanchest  friends. 

The  ofttclal  US,  policy  as  finally  stated  by 
President  Elsenhower  some  10  days  after 
Powers'  U-J  hit  the  Siberian  earth  also  car- 
ries some  future  forebodings. 

It  officially  commits  the  United  States  to  a 
continuous  and  deliberate  policy  of  violating 
the  Soviet  airspace  and  formally  makes 
espionage  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  policy.  Al- 
though virtually  every  American  citizen  can 
see  the  need  for  continuous  surveillance  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  whatever  effective  meth- 
ods are  available  and  will  tacitly  support 
these  efforts.  It  Is  quite  another  matter  to 
publicly  announce  that  espionage  and  viola- 
tion of  another  country's  territory  have  be- 
come an  official  policy. 

Third,  of  course,  comes  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  In  this  Incident  stripped  of 
all  Its  protective  secrecy,  and  standing 
nakedly  exposed  In  an  incredibly  amateurish 
perforaiance  compounded  from  Inadequate 
training,  faulty  execution  and  rather  trans- 
parent cover  operations.  Apparently,  all 
that  was  adequately  provided  in  tnis  opera- 
tion was  the  $30  000-a-year  salaries  for  the 
pilots.  Whatever  reasons  impelled  Francis 
Powers  to  decline  to  carry  out  the  tradi- 
tional self-destruction  orders  of  the  espio- 
nage agent  apprehended  redhanded  by  the 
enemy  may  never  be  known.  Suffice  to  say 
his  embarrassing  survival  was  not  in  the 
best  tradition  of  either  USAP,  the  agency  that 
originally  trained  him,  or  CIA.  the  Agency 
that  hired  him  without  training  him  properly 
in  its  specialized  requirement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I 
could  put  into  the  Record  dozens  of 
editorials  from  papers  like  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  papers  that  have  never  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  Party  during  the 
Eisenhower  epoch,  in  which  they  con- 
cede the  blunders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Rkcord  a  full-page 
article  from  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  of 
yesterday,  outlining  what  these  are.  No 
one  in  hla  right  mind  would  think  the 


ChicAgo  Sun-Times  represents  a  position 
hostile  to  President  Eisenhower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  foUows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  22,  1960) 

POLmCKING  ON   THE  U-2 

(By  B411bum  P.  Akers) 

Th«  gift  of  20-20  hindsight  possessed  by 
SO  many  Is  now  being  demonstrated  anew 
by  some  of  the  political  opposition  to  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Pew  persons  would  contend  the  entire  U-2 
incident  was  conducted  without  fault.  It 
wasn't  Nonetheless  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  critics  would  have  done  any  better, 
if  as  well,  or  that,  had  they  been  at  the 
helm,  the  summit  conference  would  have 
convened  and  solved  any  of  the  world's  ten- 
sions even  partially. 

By  this  time  it  is  obvious  to  most  persons 
that  Boviet  Prime  Minister  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev vent  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of 
aborting  the  conference  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  equally  obvloiis  that  he  used 
the  XS-2  Incident  merely  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  so. 

Why  he  wrecked  the  conference  which  he 
himsalf  had  long  sought  Is  undetermined 
except  by  some  of  the  theorists,  many  of 
whom  will  have  a  new  theory  In  another 
week  or  less.  His  reasons,  if  any,  will  be 
clear  some  day.  When  they  are,  the  U-2 
and  matters  related  to  it  will  not  be  num- 
bered among  them. 

To  consider  errors  in  the  handling  of  the 
U-2  incident  calmly,  as  mistakes  to  be  cor- 
rectfcl.  not  as  a  leverage  to  separate  our  Na- 
tion, as  has  been  suggested  by  Senator 
Lynoon  B  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  is 
statesmanship. 

To  treat   them  otherwise  is  politics. 

Men's  motivations  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. So  whatever  motivations  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  ibay  have  had  in  his  Thursday 
speech  to  Illinois  Democrats  can  be  left  to 
his  own  conscience  to  determine.  But  the 
speech  itself  raises  a  lot  of  questions  which 
Stevensfjn  himself  did  not  answer 

Th9  occasion  was  political. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
political  than  the  manner  in  which  Steven- 
son marshaled  the  various  events  in  the  U-2 
incident  and  commented  upon  them  At 
no  time  did  he  concede  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  United  States  to  obtain  military  in- 
telligence. At  no  time  did  he  concede  that 
the  Soviets  have  and  are  engaged  In  wide- 
spread espionage  Intended  to  obtain  similar 
information.  Everything  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration subsequent  to  the  U-2  disclo- 
sure Was  a  mistake,  according  to  Stevenson. 

He  asserted  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
U-2.  and  events  subsequent  to  it,  Russia 
would  no  longer  negotiate  with  the  present 
administration 

To  suggest,  as  Stevenson  did,  that  only  a 
Democratic  President  can  negotiate  with 
Khru»hchev  is  politics,  simple  but  not  pure. 

Tr\ie,  Stevenson  did  not  say  that  in  so 
many  words.  But  no  other  construction  can 
be  placed  on  his  statements 

He  did  say  "they  [the  administration! 
have  helped  make  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Russians — negotiations  that  are 
vital  to  our  stu-vival — impossible  so  long  as 
they  are  In  power." 

Vies  President  NtxoN  is  an  integral  part 
of  tha  administration.  He  Is  the  likely  Re- 
publloan  nominee  for  President.  Unless 
Stevenson  specifically  excludes  Nixon  from 
the  administration,  which  he  didn't,  and 
which  he  cannot,  he  was  saying  that  nego- 
tiatioas  with  the  Russians  can  be  resumed 
only  11  the  Democratic  nominee  is  elected  In 
Noveitiber. 

Stevenson  said  Democrats  miist  "help  the 
American  people  understand  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  to  see  how  we  got  Into  this  predica- 


ment, how  we  can  get  out  of  it.  and  how 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  improv- 
ing relations  and  mutual  confidence  and 
building  a  safer,  saner  world  in  the  nuclear 
age.  " 

Stevenson's  speech  didn't  accomplish  this 
result;  didn't  answer  the  questions  he  him- 
self raised 

He  merely  said,  in  effect,  that  a  Republican 
President  had  gotten  us  into  a  mess  and 
sugi^ested  that  only  a  Democratic  President 
could  get  us  out  of  it 

It's  impyoBsible  to  read  any  other  interpre- 
tation into  his  verbiage 

Supposedly,  Stevenson  will  amplify  his  in- 
dication that  the  Democrats  have  the  solu- 
tion for  the  "building  of  a  safer,  saner  world 
in  the  nuclear  age" 

That's  what  every  one  wants,  of  course 
But  some  persons  must  be  forgiven  if  they 
have  reservations  that  all  this  oan  be  ac- 
complished merely  by  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Unfortunately.  Khru.shchev,  his  colleagues, 
and  their  successors  will  have  something  to 
say  about  it,  too. 

Will  Mr  K  and  company  recede  from  their 
position  on  West  Berlin,  merely  to  cite  one 
example,  as  a  consequence  of  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  President? 

Stevenson's  somewhat  partisan  speech  nmy 
have  served  a  {>artlsan  purpose 

It  will  not  rank  among  the  greatest 
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[FYom  the  Chicago  3un-Tlme«,  May  22    1960] 

AcLAi  Gains  Ground 

(By  John  Drelske) 

Ofttlmes  accused  of  being  a  bit  of  a  starry- 
eyed  amateur  at  practical  politics  by  the  pro- 
fessionals of  his  own  Democratic  Party,  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson  has  shown  them  he  can  be  very 
prsvctlcal  Indeed, 

In  fact,  many  of  them  privately  but  en- 
thusiastically applauded  Stevenson's  appar- 
ent recognition  of  the  fact  that  "bungling 
at  the  summit"  currently  is  the  biggest  issue 
the   Democrats   have    In    the   1960  elections 

The  former  Illinois  Governor  showed  him- 
self to  be  not  only  a  practical  politician  but 
a  canny  one  as  well  He  was  the  first  prom- 
inent Democrat  to  put  into  words  the  won- 
derment of  many  ordinary  folks  over  the 
handling  of   the  spy  plane  incident. 

Stevenson  now  has  an  issue  and  he  isn't 
likely  to  let  go  of  it.  He  seemed  to  be  ap- 
propriating the  role  of  loyal  opposition  lead- 
er who  has  respect  for  the  Presidency  but 
sheds  all  hypocrisy  In  bringing  out  that  the 
specific  incumbent  is  not  infallible  and  that 
there  is  evidence  to  Indicate  that  he  is  not. 

It  Is  likely  that  Stevenson  helped  himself 
toward  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion at  the  July  1 1  Democratic  convention 
in  Los  Angeles, 

The  opportunity  to  make  himself  an  issue 
which,  in  a  sense,  was  ready-made  and  to 
exploit  it  came  at  a  most  opportune  time 
Stevenson's  principal  competition  for  the 
nomination.  Senator  John  F  Kennedy 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  was  embroiled 
In  a  crucial  Oregon  primary  on  the  eve  of 
the  voting  when  caution  probably  dictated 
no  chance-taking. 

But  Stevenson,  with  little  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain,  could  take  the  chance  he  dlS 
take  that  he  would  not  be  denounced  by  the 
general  public  for  being  a  bit  of  a  traitor 
by  not  adhering  to  charitable  sweetness  and 
light  treatment  of  the  President. 

Stevenson  said  he  thought  it  "unfortu- 
nate"  that  the  spy  plane  fuss  and  the  simi- 
mit  collapse  should  have  occurred  in  a  cam- 
paign year  He  must  be  credited  with  the 
realistic  knowledge  that,  as  they  clamor  for 
"unity  "  to  support  the  President  right  or 
wrong,  the  Republicans  are  playing  politics 
right  to  the  hilt. 

Whether  he  has  hurt  his  own  cause  or 
not.  Stevenson  probably  has  done  his  party 
a  service  whichever  nominee  It  selects  at  Lo« 


Angeles  Vice  President  Richard  M  Nixon 
Is  the  most  likely  C-OP  presidential  nominee 
at  the  moment:  failure  at  the  summit  is  now 
highlighted  as  Republican  failure  and 
Nixon  is  a  Republican,  an  Important  part 
of  the  Elsenhower  edministratlon 

Republican  efforts  to  disassociate  NncoN 
from  Ike's  handling  of  the  spy  plane  matter 
leading  to  the  sumrilt  collapse  probably  will 
be  difficult  to  say  the  least  Such  efforts 
must  Include  a  sort  of  public  shelving  of 
Mr  Eisenhower  hiirself  In  such  a  circum- 
stance, a  party  split  is  something  to  be 
looked  for  and  then  maybe  Gov  Nelson  A 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  can  run  through 
this  hole  in  the  Un.?.  At  any  rate,  any  pos- 
sible GOP  split  is,  Df  course,  to  the  Demo- 
crats' advantage  And  Stevenson  has  spec- 
tacularly set  the  stege  for  such  a  division. 

Mayor  Daley  s  wuhholdlng  of  approval  of 
Stevenson's  sentiments  expressed  at  Thurs- 
day night's  tlOO-a-Dlate  fund-raiser  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  was  notable  and  prob- 
ably win  chill  those  Illinois  convention  dele- 
gates who  look  to  Daley  for  their  national 
convention  cue 

The  mayor's  reluctance  might  be  traced  to 
his  reported  loyalty  to  Kennedy's  candidacy 
It  could  loflcally  be  presumed,  perhaps,  that 
Daley  would  not  wait  to  seem  to  be  switch- 
ing to  Stevenson  at  a  time  when  even  the 
flick  of  a  facial  expi-esslon  Is  interpreted  by 
eager  pundits  as  an  expression  of  partiality 
toward   this  candidate  or  that 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  with  his 
7-minute  speech,  Stevenson  ran  the  official 
■tar  of  the  evening.  Chester  Bowles,  right 
out  of  the  spotlight. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  May  22.  1960| 
Facts  Need  Facing 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Paris  —After  the  ugly  scenes  of  the  at>orted 
summit  meeting,  it  is  wise  to  make  up  a  sort 
of  t>alance  sheet  of  facts  to  be  faced 

Tlie  first  f.-ct  that  needs  facing,  alas,  is  the 
gfrave  lose  of  prestige  and  wji.fldence  that 
President  Elsenhower  has  suffered.  As  Wal- 
ter Uppmann  has  written,  it  is  right  that 
men  of  all  parties  should  rally  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  Is  also  wrong,  to  be  self-deluding. 
The  affair  of  the  U  2  has  caused  America's 
greatest  friends  in  the  Western  alliance  to 
conclude  that  America's  present  leadership 
is  bumbling  and  maladroit 

The  second  fact  to  be  faced  Is  less  pmlnful 
to  American  self-esteem  but-decldedly  more 
alarming  The  leadership  of  the  other  great 
world  bloc  Is  even  more  dangerous  and  im- 
placable than  all  but  the  worst  of  pessimists 
had  imagined  In  their  gloomiest  moments. 

After  seeing  Nlklta  S  Khrushchev  do 
everything  but  froth  at  the  mouth  and  chew 
the  carpet  at  his  incredible  press  conference, 
a  great  many  observers  in  Paris  began  to  use 
the  grim  adjective  "Hltlerlan,"  But  those 
who  know  the  man  best  believe  that  he  was 
doing  this  from  calculation. 

But  even  if  Khrushchev  is  not  semllunatic, 
as  Adolf  Hitler  was.  the  consolation  is 
trifling. 

As  for  the  third  and  final  fact  to  be  faced, 
it  flows  directly  from  the  second,  A  major 
effort  to  strengthen  the  military  defenses  of 
the  West  Is  now  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  strengthened 
defense  effort  Is  now  urgent.  No  one  doubts 
Khrushchev  is  capable  of  striking  at  the 
United  States  and  the  West  with  everj'  bomb 
in  his  arsenal 

The  main  things  that  need  doing  are  the 
same  things  that  were  discussed  during  the 
debate  on  national  defense  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Appropriations  are  needed  to 
inaugurate  a  maximum  airborne  alert  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command's  entire  force  of 
B  62  bombers.  The  airborne  alert  ought  to 
begin    now,   and   continue   at   full   strength 


until  the  US  striking  power  In  long-range 
guided  missiles  has  been  masiively  aug- 
mented. 

Similarly  the  buildup  of  the  long-range 
missiles  ought  to  be  increased  in  every  way 
possible,  and  every  dollar  should  be  ap- 
propriated that  can  be  used  to  speed  the 
two  reconnaissance  satellite  projects,  Midas 
and  Semoe  In  addition,  the  aiTair  of  the 
U-2  plainly  proves  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  policymakers  who  have  cut  back  pro- 
duction of  the  B-62H  bomber  almost  to  aero. 

Here  is  a  bomber  with  the  range  speed, 
and  altitude  characteristics  that  will  allow 
it  to  Imitate  the  U-2's  performance  It 
can  go  almost  where  it  will  in  the  skies 
above  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  as  the  U-2 
did  for  so  long.  It  is  not  menaced,  so  far  as 
is  known,  by  improvements  in  the  Soviet 
air  defense  system,  whereas  the  B-52,  flying 
at  lower  speeds  and  at  somewhat  lower  alti- 
tudes, may  well   be  menaced  later  on. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  how  any  policy- 
maker can  have  all  but  stopped  production 
of  the  B-62H  bomber,  with  the  example 
of  the  U-2  before  his  eyes  But  this  Is  what 
was  done.  And  this  Is  what  should  now 
be  undone  as  far  as  possible. 

More  costly  defense  programs;  ptill  deeper 
distrust  of  the  Kremlin:  apologies  needed 
for  our  own  leadership's  performance — 
they  make  an  unpleasant  list,  but  we  have 
now  been  warned  It  can  be  very  dangerous 
indeed  Lf  the  warning  is  ignored. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  "We  have  before  us 
today  this  documentation  by  an  almost 
unanimous  American  press,  and  yet  we 
f^nd  the  minority  leader  going  to  a 
French  correspondent,  to  a  story  car- 
ried in  a  French  newspaper,  translated 
back  into  English  and  printed  here,  and 
denied  by  the  man  who  was  allegedly 
quot-ed,  and  saying  "I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  documentation" 

Then  we  have  this  example,  and  this 
is  only  an  example,  of  turning  the  word 
"turncoat "  into  "turn  quote,"  or  vice 
versa.  Now  "turn-quote"  is  an  inter- 
estine  word,  but  in  Web.ster's  giant  dic- 
tionary', where  there  appear  the  words 
"turn  back,"  "turn  out,"  "tuiTi  over," 
"turn  tail."  and  all  the  other  "turns,"  I 
cannot  find   "turn  quote," 

It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  an  after- 
thought. I  do  not  blame  anyone  for 
wishing  to  change  that  word  of  oppro- 
brium against  a  respected  American. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  times  like  these,  we 
oupht  to  do  what  the  press  itself  is  doing, 
and  a.sk  the  questions,  ""Who?  What? 
When''  Why?  Where?"  What  happened 
to  so  diminish  America's  world  stature 
on  the  eve  of  the  summit  conference? 
Was  this  flight  necessary''  Why  the 
original  handling  of  it  and  the  blunder 
of  calling  it  a  weather  plane?  Why  give 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration — one  agency  of  govern- 
ment which,  if  we  are  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding on  science  with  the  other 
nations,  should  be  above  suspicion — the 
handicap  of  being  used  to  cover  intelli- 
gence operations''  Why,  after  the 
denials,  and  counterdenials,  and  reasons 
that  were  manufactured,  then  admit 
that  this  was  done,  and  admit  it  had 
been  done  for  4  years?  That  factor  was 
not  in  question  at  all. 

Then  why  did  we  leave  in  question  for 
so  many  days  whether  these  flights 
would  be  continued?  The  world's  press 
interpreted  oflBcial  statements  to  mean 
that  they  would  be  continued,  on  the  eve 


of  the  conference.  Then,  when  that 
position  was  changed,  apparently  some- 
one forgot  to  notify  the  information  oflB- 
cer.  When  it  was  F>ossible  to  have  those 
facts  go  to  the  world  sind  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, the  message  somehow  did  not 
get  out. 

But  the  worldwide  alert  did  receive 
publicity  attention,  Mr,  President,  out 
West  people  did  not  reach  for  their  guns 
at  a  poker  table,  unless  they  saw  some 
danger  of  shooting.  Certainly  I  would 
not  have  thought  the  alert  to  be  neces- 
sary with  Khrushchev  In  France,  so 
that  a  catastrophic  thermonuclear  war 
would  result  iri  losing  the  Russian  Chief 
of  State. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  go  about 
this  matter  is  to  have  an  investigation, 
which  I  thinJc  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  can  make,  into  the  pre- 
summit  position.  There  was  much  com- 
plaint about  it  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  many  others 
complained  before  the  Senate  that  there 
not  much  preparation  was  being  made. 
Little  did  we  know  that  the  prepara- 
tions some  people,  somewnere,  some- 
how, were  making  were  dangerous,  more 
dangerous  than  the  lack  of  programs  for 
the  success  of  the  summit. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  First,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  one  of  his  typically  clear 
presentations  to  the  Senate.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  he  speaks 
only  with  the  facts.  In  my  opinion,  this 
morning  he  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  our  coimtry. 

I  ask  the  Senator:  Is  it  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  to  look 
into  matters  of  this  character  in  order 
to  find  out  how  they  happened,  and  make 
recommendations  on  a  constructive  basis 
so  as  to  prevent  their  happening  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator.  EXemocracy  can  only 
purify,  correct,  and  eliminate  future  er- 
ror by  constructive  criticism.  The  only 
ones  who  can  properly  do  this — I  think 
the  only  ones  who  should  do  this — are 
the  opposition.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
opposition  at  least  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  need.  This  we  have  done.  Our  lead- 
ing Democrats  are  criticized  in  the  most 
intemperate  language  for  pointing  the 
finger  at  some  things  which  the  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  have  uni- 
versally decried  as  blunders. 

As  Governor  Stevenson  said: 

We  cannot  sweep  this  whole  sorry  mess 
under  the  rug  in  the  name  of  national  unity. 
We  cannot  and  must  not.  Too  much  is  at 
stake.  Rather  we  must  try  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  the  natiire  of  the 
crisis,  to  see  how  we  got  Into  this  predica- 
ment, how  we  can  get  out  of  it,  and  how 
we  get  on  with  the  business  of  Improving 
relations  and  mutual  confidence  and  build- 
ing a  safer,  saner  world  in  the  nuclear  age. 

This  is  the  day  of  loyal  opposition. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  chronolog- 
ical statement  of  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  D-2  incident  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  support  very  completely  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  disttnguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Etoes  the  Senator 
have  that  information  prepared? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  have  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  informa- 
tion, because  it  is  very  important  if  we 
are  going  to  face  this  program  like  men 
instead  of  like  children.  We  should  not 
try  to  say.  in  the  name  of  national  unity, 
that  we  must  continue  to  tolerate  great, 
tragic  errors  which  go  on  uncorrected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  article  to 
which  I  refer  was  written  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  was  published  May  17. 
1960.  The  headline  is  "Chronological 
Ac<*ount  of  U.S.  Reports  on  U-2." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  says 
it  is  an  Associated  Press  article? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  we  can  aU 
trust  the  Associated  Press  not  to  edi- 
torialize on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   I  again  congratulate  the  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CHROMouxacAi.  Accou?*T  or  U.S.  Rzfohts  on 
U-2 

PoUowLng  1a  a  ciironologlcal  account  of 
conflicting  statements  ajid  comments  about 
tlie  spy  plane  Incident  as  made  by  adm.ln- 
Istratlon  spokesmen  and  aigencles. 

May  8  (5  days  after  the  flight),  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

"One  of  NASAI  U-2  research  airplanes.  In 
use  since  1066  In  a  continuing  program  to 
study  gust-meterologlc&l  condlUous  found  at 
high  altitudes,  has  been  missing  since  about 
9  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  when  Its  pilot 
reported  he  was  having  oxygen  dlfflcultlea 
OTer  the  Lake  Van,  Turkey,  area. 

"If  the  pilot  continued  to  suffer  lack  of 
oxygen,  the  path  of  the  airplane  from  the 
la«t  reported  position  woiUd  be  Impossible  to 
determine.  If  the  airplane  was  on  automatic 
pilot.  It  Is  Ukely  It  would  have  continued 
along  Its  northeasterly  course. 

"The  pUot.  as  are  all  pilots  used  on  NASA's 
program  of  upper  atmosphere  research  with 
the  U-2  airplane.  Is  a  civilian  employed  by 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  C!orp.,  builders  of  the 
airplane. 

Uay  8:  CXnunent  by  SUte  Department 
Spokeunan  Lincoln  White  at  a  newi  oonXer- 
ence: 

Qt^Rioif.  "Haa  there  been  any  change  It 
the  orders  under  which  the  planes  continue 
to  operate  Is  the  vicinity  of  the  Soviet 
bordert" 

Ur.  White:  "There  U  no  change  to  be 
made.  This  gentleman  (the  pilot)  Informed 
us  that  he  was  having  difficulty  with  his 
oxygen  aqulpment.  Now  our  aMUjnptlon  U 
that  the  man  blaoked  out.  There  wm  kbeo- 
luteiy  no— n-o— dellberau  attempt  to  vto- 
late  the  SoTltl  ftlnpaoe." 


May  7;  Statement  by  the  State  Dep>art- 
ment : 

"As  previously  announced.  It  was  known 
that  a  11-2  pl&ne  was  missing.  As  a  result 
of  the  Inquiry  ordered  by  the  President  It 
hfls  been  established  that  Insofar  as  the 
authorities  In  Washington  are  concerned 
there  w»s  no  authorization  for  any  such 
flight  as  described  by  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

"Nevertheless  it  appears  that  In  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  information  now  concealed  be- 
hind the  Iron  Ciut&in  a  flight  over  Soviet  ter- 
ritory was  probably  undertaken  by  an  un- 
armed civilian  U-2  plane. 

The  "necessity  for  such  activities  as  meas- 
ures for  legitimate  national  defense  Is  en- 
hanced by  the  excessive  secrecy  practiced  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  contrast  to  the  free 
world." 

"It  Is  to  relation  to  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack  that  planes  of  the  type  of  unarmed 
civilian  U-2  aircraft  have  made  (lights  along 
the  frontiers  of  the  free  world  for  the  past  4 
years. 

May  7:  Comment  by  White  House  Press 
Secretary  James  C  Hagerty  when  asked  about 
a  refx>rt  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  ordered  a 
halt  to  all  further  spy  fights  over  Russia; 

■'I  know  of  no  such  order  " 

May  7:  Statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
Herter: 

"In  accordance  with  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  the  President  has  put  Into  effect 
since  the  beginning  of  his  administration  di- 
rectives t»  gather  by  every  possible  means  the 
Information  required  to  protect  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  against  surprise  at- 
tack and  to  enable  them  to  make  effective 
preparations  for  their  defense. 

"Under  these  directives  programs  have 
been  developed  and  put  Into  operation  which 
have  Included  extensive  aerial  surveillance 
by  unarmed  civilian  aircraft,  normally  of  a 
peripheral  nature  but  on  occasion  by  pene- 
tration. 

"Speclflc  missions  of  these  unarmed  civilian 
aircraft  have  not  been  subject  to  Presidential 
authorization." 

May  9:   Comment  by  Mr.  White  at  second 
news  conference : 

Mr.  White;  "As  this  statement  says.  It  is 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  take  any  measures  we 
can  to  gtiard  against  surprise  attack  ** 

Question:  "You  realize  that  a  normal  in- 
terpretation of  this  would  be  that  we  Intend 
to  continue?" 

White:  "(VeU,  I  will  leave  it  to  yoxir  Inter- 
pretation." 

May  13:  President  Elsenhower  said  at  his 
news  conference; 

"No  one  wants  another  Pearl  Harbor.  This 
means  that  we  must  have  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary forces  and  preparations  around  the 
world,  especially  those  capable  of  massive 
surprise  attack.  The  safety  of  the  whole  free 
world  demands  this." 

"We  do  not  use  our  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Porce  for  this  purpose,  first  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  the  use  of  force  In  connection 
with  these  activities,  and  second  because 
our  military  forces,  for  obvious  reasons,  can- 
not be  given  latitude  under  broad  directives 
but  must  be  kept  under  strict  control  in 
every  detail. 

"The  normal  agencies  of  our  Government 
are  unawsu-e  of  these  speclflc  activities  or  of 
the  special  efforts  to  conceal   them. 

"How  ihould  we  view  all  this  activity? 
It  Is  a  distasteful  but  vital  necessity  " 

May  It:  U.8.  note  replying  to  RussU's 
protest : 

"In  Ita  note,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
•Uted  tHat  the  collecUon  of  intelllgenoe 
about  xhfi  Soviet  Union  by  American  air- 
craft U  Ik    cftlculaled  policy"  of  the  United 

SUtM. 

"The  O  9  Government  does  not  deny  that 
Jt  haa  puMued  such  a  policy  for  purely  de- 
ftnalvs  purpoMs.  Whnt  It  emphatically  do«« 
dtny  U  that  this  policy  has  any  aggreulv* 


Intent,  or  that  the  unarmed  U-2  flight  of 
May  1  was  undertaken  In  an  effort  to  preju- 
dice the  success  of  the  forthcoming  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  government  in  Paris  or  to 
return  the  state  of  American-Soviet  rela- 
tions to  the  worst  times  of  the  cold  war. 

"Indeed,  it  is  the  Soviet  Government's 
treatment  of  this  case  which.  If  anything, 
may  raise  questions  about  its  liitentlon  in 
respect  to  these  matters." 

May  15:  Comments  by  George  V.  Allen, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
in  replying  to  questions  on  a  television 
panel  show  (ABC's  "College  News  Confer- 
ence") : 

Mr  Allen:  "I  will  say  that  I  know  that 
the  spokesman  of  the  State  Department  who 
gave  out  the  information  was  acting  in  en- 
tirely good  faith  when  he  said  that  it  was  a 
weather  plane. 

"There  has  been  a  great  misunderstanding 
that  I  would  like  to  correct  today.  Mr 
Herter.  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  not  said 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fly.  He  has 
said  that  there  Is  an  obligation  and  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world 
to  try  to  obtain  Information  to  guard  against 
surprise  attack  but  he  has  not  said  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  fly.  He  hasn't 
said  one  way  or  another." 

May  15:  Vice  I*resident  Nixon,  answer- 
ing questions  on  the  television  program 
"Open  End"; 

'There  Ls  never  a  right  time  to  make  one 
of  these  flights  If  you're  going  to  get  caught. 

"The  plus  Is  this.  You  realize  that  this 
flight  clearly  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of 
the  'open  skies'  proposal  of  the  President. 

"This  flight  demonstrates  that  unarmed 
planes  can  take  photographs  without  caus- 
ing any  damage,  any  harm  at  all  to  com- 
mercial aviation  or  the  national  security 
of  the  country  over  which  the  flights  are 
made  *• 

May  16:  Mr  Elsenhower's  remarks  at 
summit  meeting  In  Paris: 

"We  pointed  out  that  these  activities 
(plane  flights)  had  no  aggressive  Intent  but 
rather  were  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  against  sur- 
prise attack  by  a  power  which  boasts  of  Its 
ability  to  devastate  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  by  ml.sslles  armed  with 
atomic  warheads. 

"There  is  In  the  Soviet  statement  an  evi- 
dent misapprehension  on  one  key  point. 
It  alleges  that  the  United  States  has, 
through  official  statements,  threatened 
continued  overfllghta.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  flights  were  suspended  after  the  recent 
Incident  and  are  not  to  be  resumed." 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me — and 
I  a.sk  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  if  he 
agrees  with  me— that  this  would  be  a 
good  place  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
eight  questions  concerning  the  chron- 
olotry  of  events  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  spoken.  These  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Prosideni  Elsenhower.  In  my  Judgment, 
these  eight  question*  go  to  the  heart  of 
thLs  situation.  I  commend  my  friends 
in  the  other  body  for  taking  this  action, 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  request  that  the 
questions  be  printed. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  wish  we  could 
have  the  n&raea  of  all  those  Mklng  the 
qunatlona,  I  think  already  aome  Ifl  or 
40  brilliant  young  Membera  of  the  other 
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Dody  have  signed  the  statement.  Does 
the  Senator  know  the  names  of  those 
who  have  signed'' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  that  Represent- 
ative Chester  Bowles  and  Representa- 
tive James  Roosevelt  are  among  the 
ones  who  have  signed,  but  I  do  not  have 
the  names  of  the  others. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Representative 
Metcai.f  is  another 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Copt  of  Questions  Askzd  by  Geoup  or 
HousK  Lfberal  Members  in  Letter  to  Pres- 
ident  EiscNHowEK  ON   Mat   20     i960 

We  are  distressed  over  the  collapse  of  the 
summit  meeting  and  the  damage  to  our 
prestige  and  leadership  in  the  world.  The 
cause  of  world  peace  has  been  endangered. 
We  believe  that  Congress  and  the  people 
must  ask  the  following  questions.  We  be- 
lieve It  is  the  administration's  responsibility 
to  answer  these  questions: 

1  Why  was  the  U  2  flight  over  the  Soviet 
Union  ordered  Just  prior  to  the  summit 
meeting? 

2  When  the  U-2  incident  became  public, 
why  was  a  series  of  contradictory  and  false 
statements  issued  by  administration  oflB- 
cials — and  who  was  responsible'' 

3.  Why  did  the  administration  order  a 
worldwide  military  alert  from  Paris  on  the 
eve  of  the  summit? 

4.  Why  did  the  administration  first  indi- 
cate that  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  It 
would  continue  manned  flights  over  Russia. 
and  then  reverse  Itself  and  say  that  It  had 
ordered  them  discontinued? 

5  Was  it  necessary  to  compromise  the  an- 
nounced peaceful  role  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
by  using  it  as  a  cover  for  an  espionage 
operation? 

6  Why  was  there  no  coordination  between 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  U-2  flight 
and  the  agency  responsible  for  our  diplo- 
matic functions? 

7  Why  did  the  President  announce  In  ad- 
vance that  as  our  Chief  of  State  he  might 
return  to  Washington  before  the  conference 
ended? 

8  Has  the  traditional  American  policy  of 
civilian  supremacy  over  the  military  been 
impaired? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONETV.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  desire  to  as- 
.soclate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  fiom  Oklahoma 
and  to  congratulate  the  Senator  upon 
the  clarity  of  his  remarks,  and  his  service 
to  this  body  and  to  the  American  people 
by  answering  the  scurrilous  attack  made 
within  these  walls  today  upon  two  great 
Americans.  The  very  party  which  calls 
for  unity  Is  doing  everything  it  can.  by 
this  type  of  scurrilous  attack,  to  assure 
there  will  not  be  any  unity 

The  attack  made  upon  these  two  great 
Americans  was  a  typical  example  of  par- 
tisan Republican  so-called  bipartisan- 
ship 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  clearly  expxjeed  the  fallacy  of 
the  attack 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished coUeacue, 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not resist  suggesting  some  additional 
documentation  for  the  points  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  been  making. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  would  welcome 
the  information. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  On  this  past  Sunday 
I  happened  to  be  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
I  purchased  a  copy  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register,  for  May  22,  1960.  The 
lead  editorial  had  the  following  to  say 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  distinguished 
Democrats  who  has  been  referred  to  so 
vehemently  this  morning: 

But  the  President  knows  also  that  a  period 
of  harsh  questioning  and  some  political  ma- 
neuvering is  ahead  in  this  election  year  The 
speeches  made  Thursday  night  by  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  the  titular  head  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  by  US  Representative  Chester 
Bowles,  an  adviser  on  foreign  policy  to  pres- 
idential candidate  John  Kknnebt.  make  this 
very  evident. 

The  views  and  criticism  of  such  respon- 
sible and  well-informed  leaders  as  Stevenson 
and  Bowles  are  welcome.  The  administra- 
tion's handling  of  foreign  policy  is  a  proper 
matter  for  disctisslon  at  any  time,  and  espe- 
cially during  a  presidential  campaign  Re- 
straint, of  course.  Is  called  for. 

Mr  Stevenson  did  exercise  restraint  in  his 
talk  It  was  made  after  he  had  earlier  signed 
a  telegram,  along  with  Senators  Johnson  and 
Pulbright  and  Hou.se  Si>eaker  Rayburn.  sent 
to  Mr  Esenhower  in  Paris.  This  telegram 
was  Intended  to  make  it  clear  to  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  that  he  could  not  expect 
concessions  from  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion that  would  not.  be  made  by  a  Repub- 
lican administration. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,  May 

22,   19601 

Ixz's  Sad  Homecoming 

It  was  a  sad,  not  a  triumphal,  homecom- 
ing for  President  Eisenhower  when  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  Friday.  His  primary 
goal  in  his  last  year  in  office  has  been  to 
bring  about  some  easing  of  tensions  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  some 
tangible  progress  toward  agreements  that 
would  end  the  cold  war  and  make  a  war  of 
annihilation  impossible  These  hopes  are 
now  crushed  by  what  happened  at  the  sum- 
mit conference  in  Paris 

The  sympathy  oJ  all  Americans,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  is  extended  to  Mr 
Eisenhower  at  this  time  This  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  big  reception  he  received  In  Wash- 
ington and  of  such  heart-warming  events  as 
a  "Welcome  Home  Elsenhower"  day  in  far- 
off  Oelwein.  Iowa  It  Is  not.  of  course,  rejoic- 
ing over  the  failure  of  the  summit  con- 
ference 

The  President  can  be  assured,  we  feel  cer- 
tain, that  there  Is  unity  in  the  United  States 
on  basic  goals,  of  resistance  to  Oonununlst 
aggression  and  of  n  desire,  as  Mr.  Elsenhower 
said  In  Ptirtugal,  to  work  with  other  membert 
of  the  United  Nations  and  our  partners  in 
NATO  "in  tlie  c<immon  cause  of  peace  and 
justice  for  all  men  " 

But  thr  President  knows  also  that  a  period 
of  harsh  questioning  and  •ome  polltloal 
maneuvering  u  ivhead  in  thla  election  year. 


The  speeches  made  Thursday  night  by  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson,  the  titular  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  by  U.S.  Representative 
Chester  Bowles,  an  adviser  on  foreign  policy 
to  Presidential  Candidate  John  Kennedy, 
make  this  very  evident. 

The  views  and  criticism  of  such  responsible 
and  well  informed  leaders  as  Stevenson  and 
Bowles  are  welcome.  The  administration's 
handling  of  foreign  policy  Is  a  proper  matter 
for  discussion  at  any  time,  and  especially 
dtiring  a  presidential  campaign.  Restraint, 
of  course,  is  called  for. 

Mr  Stevenson  did  exercise  restraint  in  his 
talk.  It  was  made  after  he  had  earlier  signed 
a  telegram,  along  with  Senators  Johnson  and 
Pulbright  and  House  Speaker  Rayburn,  sent 
to  Mr  Eisenhower  in  Paris.  This  telegram 
was  Intended  to  make  It  clear  to  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  that  he  could  not  expect 
concessions  from  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion that  would  not  be  made  by  a  Republi- 
can administration. 

Mr.  Stevenson  did  not  express  the  view, 
as  had  Senator  Kennedy,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  have  apologized 
to  Khrushchev  about  the  U-2  spy  incident. 
He  said  Khrushchev  had  made  an  "impos- 
sible" demand  on  Mr  Eisenhower.  He  also 
pinned  the  blame  for  the  wrecking  of  the 
summit  conference  on  Khrushchev — but  con- 
tended that  the  administration  by  Its  "care- 
lessness and  mistakes"  had  made  It  very  easy 
for  the  Soviet  Premier  to  wreck  the  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Bowles  took  a  similar  view:  he 
called  for  "constructive"  debate  and  a  reex- 
amination of  the  administration's  record  on 
foreign  relations 

There  Is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Khrushchev  would  have  wrecked  the  summit 
conference  if  there  had  been  no  U-2  incident 
and  Its  aftermath  of  diplomatic  blundering. 
Just  why,  when  he  had  worked  so  strenu- 
ously to  get  a  conference,  is  uncertain.  The 
mo6t  likely  theory  is  that  Khrushchev  had 
finally  realized  that  he  couldn't  get  con- 
cessions he  wanted  from  the  West  on  the 
Berlin  and  CJermany  issues.  Pressures  from 
Red  China  and  from  Communist  rivals  in 
Russia  are  other  possible  explanations. 

But  mistakes  were  made  by  the  administra- 
tion in  its  handling  of  the  U-2  affair.  The 
explanation  for  these  mistakes,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  made  in  the  near  future,  may 
clarify  the  situation  somewhat.  The  m.lB- 
takes  indicate  the  need,  as  James  Reston 
points  out  in  his  article  on  today's  editorial 
p>age.  for  studying  the  relationship  between 
the  White  House  and  the  CIA,  whether  the 
National  Security  Council  system  is  function- 
ing properly  and  whether  there  Is  a  failure 
to  coordinate  our  activities  with  those  of  our 
NATO  allies 

A  presidential  campaign  is  not  the  Ideal 
time  for  studying  these  problems  But  they 
can't  be  entirely  Ignored  Just  because  there 
is  a  campaign.  So  foreign  policy,  and  the 
administration  of  It,  will  be  an  Issue 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  discussion  and 
debate  will  be  kept  on  a  high  level  which  will 
make  It  clear,  to  the  Communists  and  to  our 
allies,  that  there  Is  national  unity  on  our 
goals  and  aspirations 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  appreciate 
having  some  additional  documentation? 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  would  appreciate 
It.  I  think  we  are  making  a  pretty  good 
record.  Certainly  It  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility to  print  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  stories,  all  in  the  same  vein, 
with  regard  to  the  error,  the  blunder, 
and  the  need  for  correction,  which  the 
Senator  Is  documenting  from  these  pa- 
pers published  far  away  from  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C.  I  am  sure  these  are  not  Demo- 
cratic newspapers. 
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Mr  KCU8KZB.  No,  Tl)*  doeumenU- 
tion  which  I  now  offer  the  B«n»te  ii  from 
the  grMiroote— from  the  Maine  itmi- 
roota.  I  auiffeAt  to  the  dUUngulihed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  Maine 
voters  are  reetralned  people.  They  are 
not  Inclined  to  write  inAammatory  let- 
ters. 

I  picked  up  these  three  letters  on  my 
way  to  the  floor,  simply  as  an  Illustration 
of  the  kind  of  mall  I  am  receiving  these 
days  on  this  subject.  I  read  to  the  Sena- 
tor a  part  of  one  of  the  letters : 

Dbax  Sbmator  Mxtskix:  I  wish  to  express 
my  opinion  of  the  recent  "summit  confer- 
ence." 

The  Rxisslans  never  got  a  chance  to  sabo- 
tage the  conference,  we  did  It  flrst. 

I  read  another  selection  from  the  same 

letter: 

Mr.  Elsenhower  had  no  right  to  so  dis- 
grace the  United  States.  I  am  furiously 
resentful  of  the  whole  performance  as  well 
as  embarnuaed  by  It.  This  Is  my  country. 
too.  We  had  better  start  electing  Presi- 
dents who  are  young  enough  to  keep  their 
wlta  until  they  finish  their  terms. 

I  read  from  a  letter  from  another  con- 
stituent : 

Reluctantly,  I  feel  obliged  to  express  to 
you  my  bewilderment  and  horror  at  tne  man- 
ner In  which  our  Government  Is  handling  Its 
foreign  policy.  I  resent  having  to  appear, 
out  of  loyalty,  to  condone  behavior  which 
I  consider  to  be  both  disgraceful  and  Inept. 

The  same  constituent  also  writes: 

Could  It  be  that  the  President,  with  his 
apparent  dlsUste  for  work,  has  left  too  much 
control  to  undesirable  underlings?  We  have 
^»  right  to  know  what  Is  being  done  In  our 
name  since  the  coutradlctlons  and  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  Qoverument  have  rendered 
their  policy  and  their  methods  entirely  un- 
intelligible. 

I  quote  from  one  further  letter  from 
a  constituent; 

DxAa  SsMAToa  Mcsxis:  This  letter  Is  writ- 
ten as  a  protest  at  the  In^pt  handling,  by 
the  admlnisUatlon,  of  the  U-a  incident. 
But,  more  particularly,  at  the  serlea  of  blun- 
ders perpetrated  after  the  Incident. 

This  constituent  further  says : 

I  have  been  a  retjistered  Republican  In  the 
State  of  Maine  for  25  years.  1  shall  vote 
Democratic  In  the  presidential  election. 

I  offer  these  few  excerpts  from  letters 
by  constituents  for  the  Record,  to  indi- 
cate there  is  a  cry  which  I  have  heard 
from  all  over  the  country  for  answers 
to  questions  which  are  deeply  troubling 
people.  I  may  say  I  traveled  this  past 
weekend  into  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
These  are  people  at  the  grassroots,  peo- 
ple who  have  no  political  axes  to  grind 
whatsoever. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  rendering  a  distinct  service 
to  the  country  by  asking  these  questions. 
Mr  MOhfRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished coUeaioie  for  the  great  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  by  adding  to  the  Rec- 
ORD,  particularly  the  sage  comments  of 
his  constituency.  We  know  Maine  peo- 
ple are  not  generally  as  explosive  Ui  their 
character  or  as  quick  to  make  judgments 
as  are  people  from  some  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.       Mr,     President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  -MONROKVY     I  yield  to  my  dU- 

tlngulihed  colleague. 

Mr,  SYMIWOTON,  Mr.  Prealdent,  I 
ask  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  iMr 
MoHRQKtY)  if  he  doee  not  agree  that  one 
of  the  Md  characteristics  of  this  rt^cent 
episode  Is  the  fact  that  it  shows  a  lack 
of  coordinated  organlnation  between  vi- 
tally important  departments  of  our  Oov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  quite  agree  The 
dlstlnjiulshed  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
labored  for  days  on  end  and  for  years 
back  to  point  out  from  his  own  vast  ex- 
perience where  there  are  gaps  in  com- 
munication resulting  in  lost  motion  and 
misunderstanding,  and  the  failure  to  co- 
ordinate with  others  who  are  vitally 
concerned.  The  Senator  has  repeately 
done  this,  and  I  think  the  Nation  should 
be  grateful. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  have  pointed  out  for  years  that  in 
my  opinion  the  present  organization  is 
not  only  unnecessarily  costing  the  tax- 
payers many  billions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally, but  also  Is  not  giving  the  Nation 
that  type  and  character  of  security  so 
necessary  in  this  nuclear  space  age.  U 
we  do  not  reorganize  our  defenses  and 
our  whole  diplomacy  around  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  progress  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  let  them  drift  in  tradition,  not 
only  will  we  continue  to  waste  money, 
but  also  we  do  not  have  adequate 
security. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  the  latest  incident  verifies  the  fact 
we  must  coordinate  our  entire  Rovern- 
mental  structure  on  a  moro  modern  basis 
if  we  are  to  bring  peace  to  the  world.* 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  certainly  aKiee 
with  the  Senator  completely  and  praise 
him  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  U-yin« 
to  puih  toward  tliat  direction  from  the 
.«!eat  he  occupifs  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  so  terrible  about  the  sprech  of 
Adlai  Stevenson?  Let  me  read  the  flrst 
three  paragi-aphs,  which  have  not  re- 
ceived wide  press  coverage; 

It  Ff>|>e»r8  that  this  year's  campaign  wUl 
be  waited  under  the  darkest  shadows  that 
ever  hovered  over  th»  world,  the  mushroom 
clouds  Of  a  nuclear  war  that  no  one  wants. 
This  terrible  dant^er.  and  how  to  overcome 
It,  will  and  should  overshadow  every  other 
Lssue. 

For  the  chanc«s  of  a  more  stable  world, 
which  aeemed  to  be  brightening,  have  been 
rudely  reversed  by  the  breakdown  of  the 
summit  conference  in  this  historic  week. 

Premi£T  Khrushchev  wrecked  this  confer- 
ence. Ijet  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
When  he  demanded  that  President  Elsen- 
hower .ipoiirgize  and  punish  thf)6e  respon- 
sible foi*  the  spy  plane  flight,  he  was,  in  ef- 
fect, asking  the  President  t.)  punl.sh  him- 
self. This  waa  an  Impx^sslble  request,  and  he 
knew  it. 

SERIES    or    BtfNDEHS 

But  we  handed  Khrushchev  the  crowbar 
and  the  sledge  hammer  to  wreck  the  meet- 
ing. Without  our  series  of  blunders,  Mr 
Khru&hohev  would  not  have  had  a  pretext 
for  making  his  Impossible  demand  and  wild 
charges.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that 
either. 


Then  the  Oovomor  details  the  well 
known  point  with  which  we  all  a«rt»e 
about  what  happrned  in  the  srndlnu  of 
the  lT-3  plane  over  Ru.-wia     He  noes  on: 

Wp  Demix'rala  know  how  clumsy  this  nd« 
ministration  can  be 

That  la  not  an  unusual  statement  for 
a  Democrat  to  make.  I  expect  that  we 
."ilia  11  bo  making  it  continually  as  long 
as  Republicans  are  In  power,  and  wh«'n 
Uicy  go  out  of  power  the  R«'publlcans 
will  reverse  the  process  upon  us.  So 
there  is  no  slanderous  misstatement  of 
fact  in  Mr  Stevenson's  speech,  it  is  a 
restrained  statement  of  a  Dtmocralic 
obstrvaUon. 

We  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  fumbles 
that  preceded  the  Suez  cruis  on  the  eve  of 

the  1956  election. 

But  nothing,  of  course,  can  Justify  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  contemptuous  conduct,  espe- 
cially after  President  Elsenhower  had  an- 
nounced that  our  espionage  nights  had  been 
called  off.  But  his  anger  was  predictable. 
If  not  his  violence.  How  would  we  feel  If 
Soviet  spy  planes  based  In  Cuba  were  flying 
over  Cape  Canaveral  and  Oak  Ridge.  And 
also  we  could  predict  with  certainty  his 
efforts  to  use  the  situation  to  split  the 
Western  Alliance  and  Intimidate  the  coun- 
tries where  oxir  bases  are  situated. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  much  debate 

about  that. 

Republican  leaders  are  now  saying  that  la 
this  grave  crisis  we  must  all  rally  round  the 
President  In  tlie  name  of  national  unitv. 
Our  re.spect  for  the  Presidency  »U1  And  us 
Joined  In  salute  to  President  Elsenhower 
upon  his  return  We  resent  deeply  and  bit- 
terly the  gross  affront  to  the  President  ivnd 
his  ofQce. 

NO  Qt'trnON    ABOT-T    I'NTTT 

There  is  no  question  Bl>r.\ii  n«t  onul  unity 
In  a  time  of  crisis  But  MTi>rs  must  be  cor- 
reot(><l  nnd  mu.^t  not  furj{et  thut  the  opposi- 
tion p*rty  also  has  an  obllkjatlon  to  our 
country  and  to  our  alllee  whose  MTurlty  la 
also  Involved  It  Is  the  duty  t^f  res|winiilble 
o)>p. i,<;iTi on  i!i  i\  clriniicriirv  to  exi>ose  and 
criticl/e  carelessness  and  mlsUke*.  ««eper;ai;y 
m  a  r.-uie  of  surh  national  and  world  Im- 
portance a,s  this  We  must  see  to  It  that 
we  profll  from  such  grave  mlstnkcs  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

It  Is  particularly  regret. »ble  that  this  hap- 
pened In  an  election  yoar  And  we  can  al- 
ready predict  what  the  Republicans  will 
tell  the  people  In  the  months  ahead. 

They  will  say  that  President  Bl.srnhower's 
patience  and  dignity  in  Paris  scored  a  diplo- 
matic triumph  by  exixjslng  Khrushchev's 
insincerity. 

They  wUl  say  that  the  Russians  are  hop- 
ing that  a  "softer"  DenKX-ratir  President  will 
be  elected  In  November.  They  will  tel  the 
people  that  a  vote  for  the  candidate  the 
Russians  distrust  Is  a  vote  against  appease- 
ment. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  sample  tt>day 
of  what  the  line  will  be.  We  will  hear 
again  that  the  r>^mocrats  are  soft  on 
communLsm  and  ihat  an  effort  to  negoti- 
ate for  peace  and  to  avert  thermonu- 
clear war  is  a  selling  out  of  this  Nation. 
We  apparently  must  not  discuss  the 
realities  of  our  situation  with  anyone. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  find  no  quarrel 
with  this  speech.  I  believe  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent speech.  I  believe  it  is  a  states- 
manlike .speech.  Instead  of  general  con- 
demnation of  the  scathing  attack  which 
Adlai  Stevenson  is  supposed  to  have 
made,  let  us  find  out  where  the  attack 
is  in  error.    Let  us  discuss  the  facts. 
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Mr.  PiPAidtMit,  In  cliM«lng  I  wixli  to  auy 
I  iiuvi*  anrn  a  (Munplc  ojf  Uir  rtHicUon 
fiom  l>r,i  Molnrti  und  uUicr  ymnU  of  U>o 
country  li^t  me  n\y  In  behalf  of  a 
uratcful  Nation,  thiuik  Uod  for  a  frtH> 
piTM  Tills  wa.s  an  hour  wlilch  required 
cuuruue.  and  It  found  Uie  \nvss  of  all 
political  faltlvs  not  wllUnB  to  sweep  any 
of  the  hai*d,  critical  facts  under  the  run. 

Let  me  say  also,  Mr  President.  Uiat  in 
time.s  of  crisis  our  political  .system,  so 
much  maligned,  movlUibly  produces  a 
leader  adequate  to  the  task;  and  that  if 
the  situation  is  sufficiently  desperate, 
the  American  people  have  yet  to  fail  to 
recov;mze  and  welcome  his  leader'^hip. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks  the  com- 
plete statement  from  the  wisest  voice  in 
tlie  Democratic  Party  and  the  most  in- 
fluential voice  in  the  Western  World, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

Tliere  being  no  objecUon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,   1960] 

Text  or  Stevenson  s  Speech  on  Summit 
CUiiis 

It  appears  that  this  year's  campalpm  will  be 
waged  under  the  darkest  shadows  that  ever 
hovered  over  the  world — the  mushroom 
clouds  of  a  nuclear  war  that  no  one  wants. 
This  terrible  dangrr — and  how  to  avert  It — 
will  and  should  overshadow  every  other  Issue. 

hV)r  the  rhniices  of  a  more  stiible  world, 
which  seemed  to  be  brlRhtenlng.  have  bf-en 
rudely  reversed  by  The  breakdown  i>f  the 
Bimunit  conference  li\  this  hlsl.<>rir  wrck 

Premier  Khrxishrhrv  wrecked  this  ronfrr- 
enre  Let  Ihrre  be  no  ml«>takr  i»(>out  that 
When  he  demanded  that  President  Klsen- 
h<'>wrr  apoldjiij!*  niid  puT\l>.!-.  tlvise  rei<ix)n- 
•Ible  for  the  »py-plune  H/ht  he  w.o«  In  effect 
asking  the  Pre.'sldent  to  puiil'h  hlin^rlf  TlUs 
WHS  an  in^p. >!«j«ible  requent    nnd  he  knew  it 

sEKir.s  or  ut  VNtirn.s 

D\(t  we  h«nde<l  Khru^lu  hrv  the  crviwbw 
and  the  sledt;eh>uniner  to  wr<<i  k  \Uv  iitertuig 
WlUuiut  our  scrlea  of  bUuKlor.-*.  Mr  Khru- 
shchev woviid  niU  have  h:\ti  u  prvl^-xt  lur 
making  his  linpoKMble  (l(-n\and  and  wild 
charge*  Lt'!  thore  be  no  niiktttke  about  that 
either. 

We  sent  an  espionage  plane  deep  Into 
the  Soviet  Union  Just  before  the  simimlt 
meeting  Then  we  denied  it  Then  we  ad- 
mitted It  And  when  Mr  Khrushchev  gave 
the  President  an  out  by  supge«tlne  that  he 
was  not  resjionslble  for  ordering  the  flight, 
the  President  proudly  as.'erted  that  he  was 
responsible  On  top  of  that  we  Intimated 
that  such  espionage  flights  over  Russia  would 
continue.  (At  this  point  If  Khrushchev  did 
not  protest  he  would  be  condoning  our  right 
to  spy — and  how  long  could  be  keep  his  Job 
that  way')  Next  we  evidently  reconsidered 
and  called  off  the  espionage  flights.  But  to 
compound  the  Incredible,  we  postponed  the 
announcement  that  the  flights  were  termi- 
nated— just  long  enough  to  make  It  seem  we 
were  yielding  to  pressure,  but  too  long  to 
prevent  Mr  Khrushchev  from  reaching  the 
boiling  point. 

ALEHT    CARD    NOTTD 

And,  as  If  that  wasn't  enough,  on  Sunday 
night  when  there  was  still  a  chance  that 
De  Gaulle  and  Macmlllan  could  save  the  sit- 
uation, we  ordered  a  worldwide  alert  of  our 
combat  forces.  Is  It  uru-easonable  for  aus- 
picious Russians  to  think  such  a  series  of 
mistakes  could  only  be  a  deliberate  effort  to 
break  up  a  conference  we  never  warited  any- 
way? 


Wp  DpMUK'ints  ktu)W  how  rlumsy  UU*  ad* 
ntinutrnlion  ran  Im>  W»  ari>  not  Uliely  Vn 
IikTffrt   Ute   ruinblfs  tJtnl  precedvd   the  Sum 

I  Mills    >n  \up  pvc  of  lite  lUAO  election. 

il'.il  noUUiig.  of  course,  okh  Justify  Mr 
Khrupluhev>  (Himmiplutnin  comlucl,  espe- 
cially nrtrr  President  Klsenhower  had  an- 
n(.)iiiaed  that  ovir  espionage  flights  had  been 
called  (iff  But  hU  anger  was  predictable.  If 
not  hi«  violence  H-  w  wi  u!d  we  feel  If  Soviet 
spy  planes  baaed  in  C'jba  were  flying  over 
Cape  Canaveral  and  Oik  Ridge?  And  also 
wc  could  predict  with  ceriftlnty  his  efforts 
to  use  the  situation  to  spill  the  Western 
Blllancc  nnd  intimidate  the  countries  where 
our  bases  are  situated. 

Republican  leaders  lue  now  saying  that  In 
this  grave  crisis  we  must  all  rally  round  the 
President  In  the  name  of  national  unity. 
Our  respect  for  the  Presidency  will  And  us 
Joined  In  salute  to  President  Elsenhower 
upon  his  return  We  resent  deejily  and  bit- 
terly the  gross  affront  to  the  President  and 
his  office. 

NO    QUTSTIO.N    ABOUT    UNrTT 

TheTP  Is  no  question  about  national  unity 
In  a  time  of  crisis  But  errors  must  be  cor- 
re-cled,  and  must  not  forget  that  the  oppto- 
sltlon  party  also  has  an  obligation  to  our 
country  and  to  our  allies  whose  security  Is 
also  Involved.  It  Is  the  duty  of  resixanslble 
opposition  In  a  democracy  to  expose  and  crit- 
icize carelessness  and  mistakes,  especially  in 
a  case  of  such  national  and  world  Impor- 
tance as  this.  We  must  see  to  It  that  we 
profit  from  such  grave  mistakes  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

It  Is  particularly  regrettable  that  this  hap- 
pened In  an  election  year  And  wc  can  al- 
ready predict  what  the  Republicans  will  tell 
the  people  In  the  months  ahead 

Tliey  will  say  that  President  Bseiihower's 
jiatlence  and  dignity  in  Piirls  scored  a  dlplo- 
matlc  triumph  by  eiposlng  Khrushchev's 
In&lncerlty. 

They  will  s.>y  il..>i  the  Rvishlans  arr  hop- 
lug  that  a  .'.fpr  I><tn(>cra!ii-  President 
will  be  cliH'ted  in  Nuvcmber.  Fhey  will  tell 
tlie  i>c*.>j)lr  U»at  a  vote  for  Uie  civndldate  U\e 
Rus-MKiut  dtstrukt  Is  a  vote  ngalnit  npptvkse- 
ment. 

It  wUl  be  our  duty.  It  will  be  tiie  duty  of 
all  tlto\ightf\iI.  ooncerned  clttnens  to  help 
the  sitvuiiiMn  and  to  lace  the  hiu-d  Inescap- 
able fnc  t^  that  thl.«  Administration  playwl 
Into  Khrushchev's  hand."!;  that  if  Khru- 
shilirv  want^^d  to  wreck  Uie  ctmference  our 
Oovcrnment  made  It  possible;  that  the  ad- 
ministration ha.s  acutely  embarrassed  our 
allies  and  endangered  ovir  bases;  tliat  they 
have  helped  make  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Rvisslans — negotiations  that  are 
vita!  to  our  survival — Impossible  so  long  as 
they  are  In  power. 

MUST    SEEK    VNDEaSTANDING 

We  CAnnot  sweep  this  whole  sorry  mees 
under  the  rug  In  the  name  of  national  unity. 
We  cannot  and  must  not.  Too  much  Is  at 
stake.  Rather  we  must  try  to  help  the 
American  people  understand  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  to  see  how  we  got  into  this  pre- 
dicament, how  we  can  get  out  of  it.  and 
how  we  get  on  with  tJie  business  of  improv- 
ing relations  and  mutual  confidence  and 
building  a  safer,  saner  world  In  the  nuclear 
age. 

For  In  tills  age,  unprecedented  in  human 
history  all  of  us.  Americans  and  Russians 
alike,  have  one  common  enemy.  The  enemy 
16  the  danger  of  war.  Wc  must  defeat  the 
enemy  together.  De^^pite  his  hysterics  last 
night.  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  he  still  believes 
In  peaceful  progress  by  negotiation.  Let  us 
hope  he  proves  It,  and  let  the  United  States 
come  Into  the  United  Nations  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  speeches,  not  content  with 
tlie  usual  antl-Russlan  majority  votes,  but 
with  constructive,  positive,  affirmative  pro- 
posals to  restore  the  hope  of  peace. 


Tvi  tiirwe  who  wlU  see  hoUiliiK  but  IUiii«lt\n 
vice  nnd  Ameriran  vittur,  to  Uitwr  who  will 
cry  "nppeMPmpnt  "  to  any  arkiuittlwluftiipnl 
of  our  mtstnkrt  I  say  that  this  Is  Ihr  loutfh- 
est  kind  of  conunon  sruj>e  For  Ihrrr'  Ik  i.o 
fulurr  for  any  of  us  in  a  splrallng  amis  rnce 
propelled  by  mounting  xuoplrlon  and  dts- 
tr  ixt  on  both  nldrs  Tlie  fact  that  KhrxJ- 
fluliev  srem.-i  to  hn^o  lost  his  temper  Id 
Paris  m.Tkes  it  nil  the  more  imp^ir'ai.t  ■.'..,: 
we  not  I'Vip  onrs  -or  otir  heads. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  statement.  I  think  it  might  well 
be  capped  by  this  quotation  from  Mur- 
rey Marder  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  Svinday,  May  22, 
1960.  entitled  "The  American  in  Paris 
Practically  Squirmed  "  I  would  Uke  to 
read  a  section  of  the  story.  The  writer 
refers  to  the  time  of  agony  in  Paris: 

During  that  time,  searing  words  echoed 
around  the  world  to  the  gross  embarrass- 
ment of  the  United  States;  words  like  "ag- 
gressor," "bandit,"  "treacherous,"  "apolo- 
gize," "punish,"  "guilty."  The  Anicncan 
on  the  scene  who  was  only  an  observer  and 
not  a  participant  subconsciously  squirmed 
under  the  indignity  being  heaped  on  bis 
Nation  and  President,  no  matter  what  his 
political  affiliation. 

He  squirmed,  too.  over  the  bumbling 
stumbling  record  of  US  actions  In  the  U-2 
affair,  which  ciuised  headshaklng  In  the  cor- 
ridors, bars,  and  hotel  lobbies  here  by  the 
nationals  of  every  American  ally  He 
squirmed  most  while  Khrushchev,  like  a 
master  showman,  was  "milking"  every 
minute  of  the  greatest  East-West  propa- 
ganda battle  in  recent  years.  The  IJnlted 
States,  feebly  and  fumblingly,  was  drawmk' 
lU  only  en«*ctive  defense  from  the  fact  Uiat 
it  was  being  pu.^hed  too  tar. 

Mr.  President,  I  aj-k  unanimous  con- 
Rent  Uiat  there  be  pruitcd  at  this  ptnni 
In  the  Rkcokn  in  my  remarks  Uie  cniiie 
text  of  Uie  story  by  Murray  Maixler, 

Thei-e  belnp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 
(PVom  the  WKAhtnftnn  Post,  May  22,  1960  j 

The  Amerivan  in  Paris  PnArricMJ-T 
Sqi-ikmb) 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Paris.—  It  was  like  watching  a  sad.  old- 
fashloncd  film  where  the  movement*  are  too 
fast  and  Jerky  and  you  don't  quite  know 
whetlier  to  laugh  or  cry.  This  was  high 
drama  at  the  pinnacle  of  world  affairs,  but 
low  comedy  and  satire  and  melodrama  kept 
intruding,  and  the  stA^e  revolved  so  rapidly 
that  It  mixed  them  all  up  together. 

The  American  knew  before  he  came  that 
a  global  storm  was  probably  In  the  making 
at  the  summit,  but  the  speed  and  f'ary  with 
which  it  broke  was  not  anticipated.  Sud- 
denly it  w.'is  over.  In  the  erratic,  contradic- 
tory rush  of  events  which  often  merge  to 
form  a  major  moment  of  history:  the  world's 
two  leading  fxjwers  had  collided  head  on. 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  altered. 

What  the  American  present  felt  most 
deeply  was  not  that  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev had  turned  more  menacing  about 
West  Berlin,  or  disarmament,  or  nuclear  t«st 
suspension — or  even  that  the  summit  had 
ended  before  it  began:  underneath  these 
facts  was  something  more  profound,  the 
Soviet  Union,  second  to  the  United  States 
In  industrial  power  and  world  influence,  had 
"told  off"  the  United  States  In  some  of  the 
most  Insulting  language  ever  used  against 
a  major  world  jwwer — and  had  gotten  away 
with  It. 
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A  outkrekt  challknoe 

Perhaps,  as  American  officials  claim,  the 
United  States  did  come  out  of  the  encoun- 
cer  with  a  net  gain  In  weight  of  world  public 
opinion.  Perhaps  Khrushchev  overplayed 
his  threats  and  warnings  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion win  have  to  back  off  later.  A  final  an- 
swer awaits  future  events. 

Uut  at  the  moment,  the  American  on  the 
scene  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
S-jviet  sputniks.  Lunik  and  space  satellite 
demonstrated  physical  power,  the  collapsed 
summit  meeting  recorded  a  new  kind  of 
direct,  blunt  challenge  to  America's  Influ- 
ence, prestige,  and  honor 

Short,  squat  Niklta  Khrushchev,  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  who  schemed  and  elbowed  his 
way  to  the  leadership  of  a  still  rough,  raw 
nation,  was  telling  the  proud  President  of 
the  leading  nation  on  the  globe  to  get  down 
on  his  knees  and  humble  himself  before  the 
world.  Unless  he  did.  the  momentous  con- 
ference which  the  President  came  here  to 
attend  could  not  -start 

The  fact  that  the  President  did  not  do  so. 
and  turned  away  in  disgiist  only  partially 
dims  Khrushchev's  triumph  For  the  Presi- 
dent went  as  far  as  the  strained  dignity  of 
the  United  States  would  permit  without 
groveling  before  the  Soviet  leader,  over  the 
admitted  transgression  of  Russian  territory 
by  ap  American  plane  on  a  spying  mission 

HOPELESS    MEDIATION 

For  3  days,  from  Sunday  to  Tuesday,  when 
it  was  formally  admitted  that  the  conference 
had  failed,  attempts  were  made  to  mediate 
the  differences  between  the  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican leaders,  although  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  the  original  demands  were  re- 
pugnant ajad  uncompromisable  for  President 
Elsenhower. 

During  that  time,  searing  words  echoed 
around  the  world  to  the  gross  embarrass- 
ment of  the  United  States,  words  like  "ag- 
gressor." "bandit."  "treacherous."  "apolo- 
gize," "punish."  "guilty"  The  American  on 
the  scene  who  was  only  an  observer  and  not 
a  participant  subconsciously  sqi;lrmed  un- 
der the  indignity  bemg  herper.'  on  his  Na- 
tion and  President,  no  matter  what  his  po- 
litical affiliation. 

He  squirmed,  too,  over  the  bumbling, 
stumbling  record  of  US  actions  In  the  U-2 
affjilr.  which  caused  headshaking  in  the  cor- 
ridors, bars,  and  hotel  lobbies  here  by  the  na- 
tionals of  every  American  ally  He  squirmed 
most  while  Khrushchev,  like  a  ma.'ster  show- 
man, was  "milking"  every  minute  of  the 
greatest  East-West  propaganda  battle  in  re- 
cent years.  The  United  States,  feebly  and 
fumblingly.  was  drawing  its  only  effective 
defense  from  the  fact  that  it  was  being 
pushed  too  far 

CONTaOLXID    .\MG£K 

In  the  spectacular  windup  Khrushchev 
press  conference  of  Wednesday,  the  descrip- 
tion Of  the  Soviet  Premier  in  some  news 
reports  as  raging  "  or  "almost  Incoherent 
with  anger"  were  hardly  fitting.  Khrushchev 
Indeed  worked  himself  into  several  outward 
furies.  He  gestured  violently.  He  used 
coarse  langiiage  He  was  undoubtedly  really 
angry  over  embarrassing  holes  in  Soviet  de- 
fenses disclosed  by  public  revelation  that  for 
years  American  reconnaissance  planes  have 
penetrated  Soviet  territory 

As  a  citizen  of  any  country,  and  particu- 
larly Russia,  would  be.  he  was  affronted  and 
insulted  by  foreign  violation  of  his  nation's 
borders  But  there  Is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  Khrushchev  and  a  shrill,  reckless, 
fanatic  Hitler 

The  Soviet  Premier  by  no  means  allows  his 
emotions  to  go  beyond  his  control.  He 
measures  every  reaction  purposefully.  Spe- 
cifically, he  allots  his  time  for  anger,  for 
mirth,   for  scorn,  for  mockery. 

Much  more  than  marking  his  heights  of 
anger.  Khrushchev's  performance  here 
marked   his  heights  of   triumph.     He  toyed 


publicity  with  the  United  States,  undoubt- 
edly enjoying  himself  hugely  No  one  ever 
before  has  mocked  the  power  of  the  United 
States  in  such  terms  of  derision  and  scorn. 

Khrushchev's  famous  remark,  "We  will 
bury  you,"  was  a  boast  which  the  United 
States  could  scoff  at.  but  this  time  he  had 
the  Utjted  States  on  the  defensive,  its  moral- 
ity tarnished,  its  dignity  sullied,  its  right - 
eousnefts  pinched. 

"Look  what  self-assurance."  he  baited 
Presldant  Elsenhower,  "what  generosity 
Even  dhlldren  are  told.  If  you  have  made 
mlschitf.  admit  it  and  say.  I  shall  not  do  It 
again." 

Physical  power  lacking  can  be  gained;  mis- 
sile or  satellite  gaps  conceivably  can  be 
closed.  But  honor  wounded,  nose  punched, 
"face"  lost  cannot  be  measured  precisely  To 
the  American  in  Paris  they  seemed  at  least 
equally  damaging   to  a  great  nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 'i" 

Ml-.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  my  friend 
fi'om  Oklahoma  for  the  splendid  address 
he  has  just  concluded.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  that  he  inserted  the  entire  text 
of  Governor  Stevenson's  speech  in  the 
Recorc. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  last  few  sen- 
tences to  my  friends  across  the  aisle,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  me  to  be  sentences 
which  every  patriotic  American  can 
agree  upon. 

Let  Us  hope  he  proves  It  and  let  the  United 
States  ,come  into  the  United  Nations  not 
content  with  ordinary  speeches,  not  content 
with  ti^e  usual  anti-Russian  majority  votes. 
but  with  constructive,  positive,  affirmative 
prop)os$l=  to  restore  the  hop>e  of  peace. 

To  tllose  who  will  see  nothing  but  Russian 
vice  and  American  virtue,  to  those  who  will 
cry  appeasement  to  any  acknowledgment  of 
our  mistakes  I  say  that  this  Is  the  toughest 
kind  ol!  common  sense  For  there  is  no  fu- 
ture for  any  of  us  in  a  spiralling  arms  race 
propelled  by  mounting  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust otti  both  sides  The  fact  that  Khru- 
shchev seems  to  have  lost  his  temper  in  Paris 
makes  Jt  all  the  more  important  that  we  not 
lose  ours — or  our  heads. 

I  commend  this  sound  advice  to  my 
colleafjues  across  the  ai.sle 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  he  has  had 
occasion  to  read  and  perhaps  put  into 
the  RtcoRD  the  text  of  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Etemocratic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, which  appears  in  the  press  this 
morniag. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  put  it  in  the  Record.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  clip  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Democratic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  our  remark.';.  I  read,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  friends  across  the  aisle  the  final  two 
paragraphs  of  the  statement: 

The  t>emocratic  Party  stands  solidly  be- 
hind the  President  in  any  sound  efforts  he 
may  undert.^ke  to  salvage,  from  the  wreckage 
of  the  Paris  meeting,  the  means  whereby  the 
peace  of  the  world  can  be  assured 

Abova  all,  the  United  States  must  be 
ready,  along  with  its  allies,  to  take  part  in 
the  earliest  possible  renewal  of  meaningful 
negotiations  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where for  agreement  on  disarmament  and  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  questions 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
agrees  with  me  that  what  we  want  is 
some  benefit  from  the  mistakes  which 


have  been  made,  and  that  we  will  come 
forward  with  a  positive  policy,  and  not 
cry  over  spilled  milk,  although  we  mu.st 
find  out  what  the  facts  are.  Our  only 
obligation  is  to  continue  to  try  to  create 
a  climate  in  this  body  in  which  this  can 
be  set  up  succe.ssfuUy  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Instead  of  getting  Into  political 
strictures,  which  I  regret  very  much  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  saw 
fit  to  start  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom   the  New  York   Times.  May   23.   19601 
Text  of  Statement  by  Democratic  Councu^ 

All  Americans  resent  the  manner  in  which 
Mr  Khrushchev  treated  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Paris.  Mr  Khrushchev 
killed  the  summit  meeting  He  thereby  did 
incalculable  harm  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
But  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  administration 
handed  him  the  oppjortunlty  to  do  so  by 
embarking  on  a  policy  which  it  know  and 
had  declared  to  be  unsound,  and  by  handling 
the  Incident  of  the  American  U  2  plane  in  a 
manner  for  which  there  is  no  precedent 

President  Elsenhower  had  declared  re- 
peatedly that  he  would  attend  a  summit 
conference  only  If  preliminary  negotiations 
had  shown  substantial  progress  toward  a 
settlement.  In  this  he  was  right  Yet  he 
went  to  Paris  in  the  full  knowledge  that  no 
progress  had  been  made  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  which  most  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world;  Berlin  and  the  arms  race. 
In  this  he  was  wrong,  and  disaster  followed. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  administration  Ls  in  shambles  It  has 
become  obvious  that  the  operations  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  In  its  most 
important  areas  are  chaotic.  The  integrity 
of  the  word  of  the  United  States  has  been 
put  into  doubt.  The  danger  of  an  all- 
destructive  nuclear  war  has  been  Increased. 

Citizens  of  our  country  have  not  only  a 
right  but  a  duly  to  speak  out  on  these  im- 
portant matters.  If  the  Democratic  advisory 
council  were  to  keep  silent  in  this  grave 
hour  and  with  regard  to  issues  of  such  his- 
toric Importance,  it  would  fall  to  meet  its 
responsibilities.  Constructive  criticism  is 
the  very  llfeblood  of  mature  representative 
government.  Only  thus  do  we  correct  past 
errors  and  avoid  future  mistakes. 

RESPONSIBLE    CRITICISM 

The  need  now  is  for  responsible  criticism 
and  for  constructive  proposals  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  creative  actions  which 
are  required  If  we  are  to  get  on  with  the  all- 
important  task  of  building  peace 

During  the  first  2  weeks  of  May  1960.  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Ei.senhower-Nixon  ad- 
ministration collapsed.  After  the  Soviet 
Government  announced  that  the  U-2  plane 
had  crashed  on  Russian  territory,  the  Elsen- 
hower-Nlxon  administration  floundered  in  a 
series  of  contradictory  statements  put  out 
by  a  number  of  different  agencies.  First,  it 
was  said  that  a  weather  observation  plane 
whose  pilot  had  oxygen  trouble  had  strayed 
Into  Soviet  territory.  Then  It  was  said  that 
this  was  a  reconnaissance  flight  but  that  it 
had  been  undertaken  without  authorization 
from  Washington  Then  it  was  said  that 
similar  flights  had  been  undertaken  before 
and  it  was  implied  that  they  would  continue. 
Then  the  President  assumed  responsibility 
for  thU  particular  flight  and  declared  such 
flights  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Vice  President  Nixon  took 
the  same  line  Finally,  and  in  spite  of  his 
earlier  declaration  that  they  are  vital  to  the 
Nation's  security.  President  Elsenhower  de- 
clared that  he  had  suspended  all  such  flights 
for  the  duration  of  hla  administration.  As 
the  head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
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New  York  Times  wrote  yesterday:  "President 
Elsenhower  was  responsible,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  greatest  series  of  humiliating 
blunders  suffered  by  the  United  States  In  a 
decade." 

These  events  were  not  just  an  Isolated 
series  of  blunders.  They  were  tlie  result  of 
deep-seated  deficiencies  In  our  foreign  and 
domestic  p<.>licles  and  In  the  management  of 
our  Government  Our  foreign  policy  has 
failed  not  because  of  the  recent  blunders  re- 
lated to  the  summit  meeting  but  because  of 
its  fundamental  lack  of  purpose  and  integri- 
ty. We  failed  in  May  1960.  because  we  had 
been  falling  before. 

COMPETENCE    QUESTIONED 

The  fiasco  in  Paris  raises  again  the  v.hole 
Issue  of  the  lack  of  competence  of  the  present 
administration.  Our  disarmament  policies 
provide  a  typical  exemple  of  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  executive  branch  is  deeply 
divided  on  the  Issues  of  disarmament  and, 
more  particularly,  on  the  cessation  of  atomic 
tests.  Yet  the  conflicts  dividing  the  Govern- 
ment have  never  been  resolved  definitely  by 
the  President  They  have  been  glossed  over 
by  meaningless  formulas,  or  else  they  have 
been  referred  back  to  the  respective  agen- 
cies to  gloss  them  over  by  similarly  meaning- 
less formulas. 

The  first  lesson  which  we  must  learn  from 
the  recent  debacle  Is.  therefore,  the  urgent 
need  for  the  restoration  of  the  President's 
authority  within  his  own  house. 

Ttie  contemptuous  and  Insulting  fashion 
in  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  dared  to  deal  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Paris 
was  intolerable.  We  must,  however,  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  conduct  was  a 
direct  reflection  of  his  confidence  In  Russian 
power  and  his  lack  of  resp>ect  for  our 
strength  and  prestige.  The  events  in  Paris 
have  made  It  clear  that  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  United  State*  in  building  economic 
growth  in  developing  science  and  education, 
and  In  strengthening  Its  defenses  are  con- 
tributing to  the  dangers  to  world  peace. 

Moreover,  these  same  shortcomings  which 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  excesses  tend  to  weak- 
en the  confidence  of  our  allies  not  only  in 
our  strength  but  also  in  the  wisdom  and 
competence  of  our  Government. 

NO  ROOM  rOR  DESPAIR 

The  reverses  which  have  befallen  us  can 
well  be  turned  to  good  advantage  if  we  learn 
the  lessons  which  the  events  of  recent  weeks 
teach  us.  We  miwt  not  allow  dismay  at  these 
recent  events  to  turn  into  despair.  We  must 
see  to  It  that  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the 
Paris  meeting  we  build  new  strength  In  our 
own  country  and  In  all  the  world,  and  a  new 
drive  for  a  world  at  peace. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  national  de- 
bate, that  time  is  now.  We  urge  that  this 
debate  be  carried  on  without  rancor  snd 
without  motivation  of  mere  partisan  advan- 
tage. Regardless  of  our  differences  we  are 
all  Americans.  We  are  facing  an  unprece- 
dented danger.  Unless  America  Ls  able  to 
restore  her  damaged  prestige,  the  principles 
to  which  we  are  so  deeply  com^mitted  will  be 
Increasingly  in  retreat  In  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  hope  that  out  of  the  present  confusion 
may  be  b<v>rn  new  policies,  new  understand- 
ings, and  new  atutudes  which  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  peace  anr^ong  nations  and 
dignity  for  all  men. 

While  we  are  considering  and  debating 
tlaese  Issues  and  policies,  elementary  pru- 
dence and  common  sense  demand  Immediate 
action. 

We  must  tighten  up  the  processes  by  which 
our  national  security  policies  are  formulated 
and  executed. 

We  must  expand  our  economic  growth  for 
security  here  and  abrockd. 


■We  must  step  up  our  defense  program. 

We  must  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  coimtrles  of  the 
free  world. 

These  things  ought  to  be  done  at  once — 
vigorously  and  In  full  cooperation  with  the 
NATO  countries  and  with  our  friends  and 
allies  in  this  hemisphere,  In  Asia,  and  in 
Africa. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  solidly  be- 
hind the  President  In  any  sound  efforts  he 
may  undertake  to  salvage,  from  the  wTeckage 
of  the  Paris  meeting,  the  means  whereby  the 
peace  of  the  world  can  be  assured 

Above  all.  the  United  States  must  be 
ready,  along  with  Its  allies,  to  take  part 
In  the  earliest  f>06sible  renewal  of  meaningful 
negotiations  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where for  agreement  on  disarmament  and 
the   settlement  of  outstanding  questions. 

Senator  Kennedt,  In  approving  the  state- 
ment by  telephone,  took  exception  to  one 
paragraph.  His  position  as  the  leading  pros- 
pect for  the  Democratic  nomination  made  his 
comment  significant. 

The  paragraph  criticized  President  Elsen- 
hower lor  going  to  the  summit  conference 
despite  the  fact  that  "no  progress  had  been 
made  toward  the  settlement  of  the  issues 
which  most  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world: 
Berlin  and  tl:e  arms  race." 

DETENDS    PRESIDENT 

Senator  Kennedy  said : 

"While  simimlt  meetings  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  meaningful  negotiations,  given  the 
state  of  world  opinion  and  that  of  our  allies, 
the  President,  under  then  existing  circum- 
stances, could  not  have  avoided  attending 
the  conference  without  harm  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United   States." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  helpful  remarks;  also  for  putting  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  at 
pages  11  to  13  of  the  legislative  calen- 
dar, there  appear  31  resolutions  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, which  relate  to  authorizing 
the  printing  of  committee  reports  and 
payments  of  gratuities  to  relatives  of 
deceased  employees  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  with  the  call  of  the  calendar 
for  the  passage  of  measures  and  resolu- 
tions to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1377  and 
concluding  with  Calendar  No.  1407. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  TO  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  bill  (S.  3036)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  to  former  Members  of  Congress 
requesting  such  copies  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sir  ate  and  Houtte 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vmted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
73  of  the  Printing  Act,  approved  January  12. 
1895,  as  amended  (44  U  S  C,  183),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  paragraph  relating  to 


ex-Presidents  and  ex-Vlce  Presidents  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"To  each  former  Senator,  Representative 
In  Congress.  Delegate  from  a  territory,  or 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Public  Printer,  one  copy  of  the 
daily." 


MEMORIAL  TO  MARY  McLEOD 
BETHUNE 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  502  > 
authorizing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Ivlr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
the  Senate  will  give  its  stamp  of  approval 
to  this  measure,  which  authorizes  the 
erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  the  incomparable  Marj-  Mc- 
Leod Bethune.  This  memento  in  stone 
will  immortalize  the  life  of  a  wonderful 
woman  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
quest  for  knowledge. 

It  will  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  a 
great  woman  who  has  walked  among  us 
and  left  her  mark  in  so  many  hearts. 
The  career  of  this  woman  is  a  lesson  in 
perseverence  and  accomplishment.  She 
served  her  Nation  and  her  people  'well, 
both  in  filling  important  p)ositions  in  the 
Federal  Grovernment  and  in  founding 
institutions  of  learning. 

Hers  was  a  life  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  to  be  used  for  good 
works.  It  ■was  a  life  devoted  to  the 
search  for  knowledge,  not  merel>'  for  its 
own  sake,  but  sus  a  source  of  service,  as 
the  handmaiden  of  understanding,  as 
the  key  that  would  open  doors  and  lead 
her  people  toward  the  self -fulfillment 
that  is  the  hunger — the  spiritual 
hunger — of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  has  earned  her 
monument.  It  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  have  been  touched  by  her  love,  by 
her  genius,  by  her  devotion  to  the  cau.se 
of  giving  meaning  and  substance  and 
nobility  to  the  lives  of  those  privileged 
to  dwell  in  the  wide  circle  of  her  in- 
fluence. 

It  was  my  privilege  just  last  weekend 
to  participate  in  an  important  activity 
of  another  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  s 
lasting  monuments,  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  of  which  she  was  the 
founder  and  organizer.  This  outstand- 
ing conference  demonstrated  well  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tional council  is  carr>-ing  on  the  work 
and  promoting  the  ideals  of  its  founder 

It  is  significant  that  the  memorial 
honoring  Mrs.  Bethune  will  also  com- 
memorate the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. In  her  life  and  works  she  exempli- 
fied the  great  fruits  of  that  historic  pro- 
nouncement and  it  is  therefore  doubly 
appropriate  that  they  be  linked  in  this 
lasting  tribute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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PRESENTATION  OP  OFFICIAL  FLAG 
OP  THE  UNTED  STATES  TO  SEN- 
ATORS AND  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

The  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  546)  author- 
izing the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
present  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  the  official  flag  of  the  United 
States  bearing  50  stars  which  is  first 
flown  over  the  west  front  of  the  UJS. 
Capitol  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  PANEL  DISCUSSIONS  EN- 
TITLED "INCOME  TAX  RESCIS- 
SION" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  558)  providing  for  printing  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  panel  discussions  en- 
titled "Income  Tax  Rescission"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  VETERANS'  BENEFITS  CALCU- 
LATOR 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  579)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  oi  a  Veterans'  Benefits 
Calculator  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  586)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  civil 
rights  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con. 
Res.  607  >  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
Hou.se  document  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Our  American  Government. 
What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function?" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  PINAL  REPORT  OP  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  IMPROPER  AC- 
TIVmES  IN  THE  LABOR  OR  MAN- 
AGEMENT FIELD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  90) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  final  report  and  indexes  to 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  not 
to  exceed  three  thoiiaand  additional  copies 
each  of  parts  2  and  3  of  the  flnal  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
In  the  Labor  or  Management  FJkld  (8.  Rept. 
1139.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  se^nd  session), 
pursuant  to  3.  Res.  44  and  S.  Res.  249, 
£lghty-8lxth  Congress. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  PERTAINING  TO 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  PI )  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Coop- 
eration of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  amending  the  Atomic 
Enerfy  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  ex- 
change of  military  information  and  ma- 
terial with  allies  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  85th  Congress  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representative '^  concurring),  TTiat  there  be 
reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mitter on  Atomic  Energy  two  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sxib- 
commlttee  on  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  With  respect  to  exchange  of  military 
information  and  material  with  allies  during 
the  s«cond  session  of  the  Eighty- fifth  Con- 
gress 

I  

PRIltTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  NATIONAL  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES 

The  concurrent  resolution  fS.  Con 
Pies.  84 1  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  a  committee  print 
containing  the  reports  of  the  States  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Na'.lonal  Water  Resources  four 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print,  prepared  by  that  committee,  contain- 
ing the  reports  of  the  States  to  the  com- 
mittee on  their  water  resources  and  prob- 
lems. , 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REIVISED  EDITION  OF  INTERN.\L 
SECURITY  MANUAL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  96'  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Internal  Security 
Manual  as  a  Senate  document:  and  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repre$entative.^  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  revised  edi- 
tion Of  the  Internal  Security  Manual;  and 
that  five  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMPILATION  OF  STUDIES  ON 
L'NITED  STATES-LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN RELATIONS 

The  concui  rent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  99 '  to  punt  as  a  Senate  document 
a    conapilatio  I    of    studies    on    United 


States-Latin     American    relations     was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a 
compilation  of  the  studies  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  p-.irsuant  to  8  Res  330 
atrreed  to  July  31,  1958  as  amended  by  S 
Res.  31,  agreed  to  February  2,  1959,  and  S 
Res.   250.  agreed  to  February  9,    1960 

Sec  2  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment. Such  additional  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Siil>cotnmlttee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs 


PRINT  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
STUDIES  ON  US.  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res  100 »  to  print  as  Senate  document  a 
compilation  of  studies  on  US  foreign 
policy  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows:        ^ 

Re.<tolved  by  the  Senate  (the  HouJie  ot 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a 
compilation  of  the  studies  on  United  SUtes 
foreign  policy  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  pur- 
suant to  S  Res  33(!.  agreed  to  July  31.  1958 
as  amended  by  3  Res  31,  agreed  to  Februarj 
2.  1959.  and  S  Res  250,  agreed  to  February 
9,  1960 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document 
Such  additional  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


PRINTING  OP  iUDDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  OP  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  resolution  S.  Res.  277  >  to  print 
for  the  u.se  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  additional  copies  of  its 
10th  annual  report  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  a.s  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  Senate  Report  Numbered  1044, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled    Tenth    Annual   Report." 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  ON  PROBLEMS  OP  THE 
AGED    AND   AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  278  •  to  print 
additional  copies  of  the  report  on  the 
problem  of  the  aged  and  aging  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Re.^olved,  That  t.^ere  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Commltiee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  three  thotuand  additional  copies  of 
its  report  to  the  Senate  pursuant  to  8.  Res. 
65,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "The  Aged  and  Aging  In  the  United 
States:  A  National  P-oblem". 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  NO.  807  EN- 
TITLED "FEDERAL  DISASTER  RE- 
LIEF MANUAL" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  281'  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additloiial  copies  of 
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Senate  Report  No.  807,  86th  Congress, 
entitled  "Federal  Disaster  Relief  Man- 
ual, '  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  pa.'.sed  over. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  RE- 
VIEW OP  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  299 1  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  question-and-answer  review  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
eighty  thousand  additional  copies  of  a  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  review  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway 


PRINTING  OP  STAFF  REPORT  ON 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
ON  FEDERAL  PROJECTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  iS.  Res.  302'  to  print  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
a  staff  report  on  labo  -manacement  rela- 
tions on  certain  Federal  projects,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  2.  after  the  word 
"Welfare,"  to  insert  "three  thousand," 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  I^bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare three  thousand  acditlonal  copies  of  the 
committee  print  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  In  Federal  Projecu  In- 
voUing  the  Davis- Baccn  Act",  a  staff  report 
to  the  Committee  on  1  abor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
TTie     resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  FINAL  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res  303'  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  additional  cop- 
ies of  its  final  report  was  con.sidered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resoliyed.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  \ise 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  three  thousard  nine  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  flnal  report  to  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  196.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress  (S  Rei)t  1206.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress ) . 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  "ORGANIZING 
FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ' 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  306)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  hearmgs  on  "Organ- 
izing for  National  f>ecurity  "  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  oe  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Qc  vernment  Operations 
one  thousand  five  huncred  additional  copies 


of  the  hearing  entitled  "Organizing  for  Na-  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 

tional    Secvu-ity",    which    was    held   by   that  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 

committee  during  the  second  session  of  the  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 

Eighty-sixth  Congress.  and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  STUDY  ENTITLED 
"EXPORTS.  IMPORTS.  AND  THE 
U.S.  BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS  " 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  307)  to  print, 
with  illustrations,  a  study  entitled  "Ex- 
ports, Imports,  and  the  U.S.  Balance  of 
International  Payments  "  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  study  entitled  "Ex- 
ports. Imports,  and  the  United  States  Bal- 
ance of  International  Payments"  prepared 
by  Doctor  Howard  S.  Piquet,  Senior  Special- 
ist In  International  Economics  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  illus- 
trations. 

PRINTING  OF  6 1ST  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  318'  to  print 
the  61st  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  as  a  Senate  document 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Reso/red,  That  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  AprU  1,  1958,  be  printed,  with  an 
illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


PRINTING  OF  62D  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  AS  A  SENATE 
IXX:UMENT 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  319)  to  print 
the  62d  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  as  a  Senate  document, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Sixty-second  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  April  1.  1959.  be  printed,  with  an 
illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
"ELECTION  LAW  GUIDEBOOK" 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  320>  to  author- 
ize the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  "Election  Law  Guidebook"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  97  of  the  Elghty-flfth 
Congress,  entitled  'ETlection  Law  Guidebook," 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


MARY  A    RUESCH 


The  resolution  (S  Res.  314)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  A.  Ruesch  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
to  Mary  A.  Ruesch,  sister  of  Belva  M  Ratch- 
ford,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  months' 


ILLYENE  MARDEN  AND  OTHERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  313)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Illyene  Marden.  Vera  Davis, 
Roy  McGuigan,  and  Art  McGuigan  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Illyene  Marden  an<3  'Vera  Davis,  nieces  of 
John  J.  Kenney.  and  Ray  McGuigan  and  Art 
McGuigan,  nephews  of  John  J.  Kenney.  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  s\mi  to  each  equal  to  two  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  other  allowances. 


ELIZABETH  M.  HICKEY  AND  OTHERS 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  312)  to  F>ay  a 
gratuity  to  Elizabeth  M.  Hickey,  Edward 
D.  Murphy,  and  Walter  D.  Murphy  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
EHlzabeth  M  Hickey,  daughter  of  James  W 
Murphy,  and  Edward  D.  Murphy  and  Walter 
D.  Murphy,  sons  of  James  W  Murphy,  an 
Official  Reporter  ol  Debates  and  Proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  four 
months'  comfJensatlon  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


ELLA  JOHNSON 


The  resolution  <S.  Res.  315)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ella  Johnson  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ella  Johnson,  widow  of  Robert  Johnson,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


CONNIE  YOUNG 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  316)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Connie  Young  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Connie  Young,  widow  of  Charlie  A.  Young, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  comjjensatlon  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive 
of  funeral  expen.-^es  and  all  other  allowances. 


MARY  NELL  SISSON 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  317)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Maiy  Nell  Sisson  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
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Mary  Nell  Slsson,  widow  of  W.  D.  Slsson.  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  hlB 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


REPRrNTING  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "SUMMARY- 
ANALYSIS  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BIO- 
LOGICAL AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EFFECTS  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR" 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  97)  authorizing  the  reprinting  of 
the  Joint  Committee  print  entitled 
'Summary-Analysis  of  Hearings.  June 
22-26,  1959,  on  Biological  and  Environ- 
mental Effects  of  Nuclear  War"  was  con- 
sidered  and  agreed  to.   as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTurumng) .  That  there  be  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  six  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  Committee  print  entitled 
"Summary- Analysis  of  Hearings,  June  22-26. 
1959.  on  Biological  and  Environmental  Effects 
of  Nuclear  War"  printed  for  the  uae  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during 
the  Eighty-sixth   Congress,   first   session. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIA- 
TION   BILL,    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  on  the  calen- 
dar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  on 
the  calendar,  but  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clehk.  Calendar  No. 
1467,  H.R.  12117.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  merely  wish  to 
have  the  bill  laid  down  as  the  pending 
or  unfinished  business.  If  it  is  possible 
during  the  day,  we  shall  try  to  debate 
the  measure  and,  if  we  can.  reach  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  There  will  be 
no  votes  on  the  bUl  today  if  we  reach  It. 
but  if  we  do  get  to  third  reading,  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  tomorrow. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  position  which  the  members  of  the 
Comniittee  on  Appropriations  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  may  take  with  respect 
to  the  bill.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  whether.  If  any  investigation 
on  our  part  determines  that  they  desire 
to  offer  amendments,  he  will  be  a  little 
flexible  with  respect  to  the  time  element. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes,  indeed.  I 
may  say  that  I  discussed  this  subject 
this  morning  with  the  minority  leader, 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN].  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [  Mr.  Aiken  1 .  and  with 
other  Senators.  All  things  being  agree- 
able, they  would  Just  as  soon  have  the 
bill  taken  up  th.s  afternoon. 

Mr.  KUCHEIk  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceed-e^  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY  UPON  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day. May  22,  was  ofBcially  designated  as 
Maritime  Day  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. This  affords  me  a  timely  oppor- 
tunity to  make  certain  remarks  and 
comments  on  the  merchant  marine  and 
maritime  industry  of  this  Nation.  I 
have  always  felt  that  this  vital  segment 
of  our  national  defense  and  our  national 
economy  has  not  received  a  sufBciently 
vigorous  emphasis  and  attention  com- 
mensurate with  :ts  status  of  importance. 

INTBODUCnON    AND    HISTOET 

Priori  to  World  War  I.  the  United 
States  had  virtually  no  maritime  indus- 
try. Our  foreign  trade  was  conducted 
by  ships  of  other  nations.  It  became 
necessary  for  us  to  construct  vessels  in 
order  to  maintain  our  trading  position 
during  the  period  of  neutrality  between 
1914  and  1917  when  British.  French,  and 
German  vessels  were  denied  to  us. 

In  1916.  the  Congress  enacted  a  Ship- 
ping Act  "to  establish  a  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging, 
developing,  and  creating  a  naval  auxil- 
iary and  naval  reserve  and  a  merchant 
marine  to  meet  the  reqmrements  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  its 
Territories  and  possessioos  and  with  for- 
eign countries;  to  regulate  carriers  by 
water  eingaged  in  the  foreign  and  inter- 
state commerce  of  the  United  States; 
and  for  other  purposes."  We  found  it 
difficult  and  expensive  to  become  a  mari- 
time power  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  an  intensive  program  was 
instituted  to  build  ships  to  transport 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  European  bat- 
tlefront  and  to  act  as  auxiharies  to  our 
growing  Navy. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I.  many  of 
these  costly  shipbuilding  facilities  were 
abandoned,  the  vessels  were  sold, 
scrapped,  or  laid  up.  and  within  a  very 
few  years  most  of  our  international 
trade  was  again  transported  by  ships 
flying  foreign  flags. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
ostensibly  provided  "for  the  promotion 


»  The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 
and  tha  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1928  (as 
amended  through  the  84th  Cong),  85th 
Cong.  Ifct  sesB.,  report  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee oo  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
p.  139. 


and  maintenance  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine."  but  It  repealed  "certain 
emergency  legislation"  and  provided  "for 
the  disposition,  regulation,  and  use  of 
property  acquired  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes." ' 

In  1928,  the  Congress  enacted  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  'to  further  develop  an 
American  merchant  marine,  to  assure  its 
permanence  in  the  transportation  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  "  ' 

On  March  4.  1935,  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  pre.sented  to  the  Congress  a 
report  which  had  been  prepared  by  an 
interdepartmental  committee  known  as 
the  'Committee  on  Shipping  Policy."  ap- 
pointed June  18.  19^4.  by  the  Secretfiry 
of  Commerce,  together  with  another  re- 
port from  the  Postmaster  General  on 
ocean  mail  contracts  prepared  pursuant 
to  an  Executive  ordt?r  of  July   11,  1934.' 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said : 

I  present  to  the  Congress  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  iiave 
an  adequate  merchant  marine 

To  me  there  are  thr*e  reasons  for  answer- 
ing this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  first 
is  that  In  time  of  peaco,  subsidies  granted  by 
other  nations,  shlpplnt;  combines,  and  other 
restrictive  or  relating  methods  may  well  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  American  shippers 
The  maintenance  of  fair  competition  alone 
calls  for  American-flag  shlpe  of  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  carry  a  reascnable  portion  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

Second.  In  the  event  of  a  major  war  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  not  Involved,  our 
commerce.  In  the  abwence  of  an  adequate 
American  merchant  marine,  might  find  Itself 
seriously  crippled  because  of  Its  inabtllty  to 
secure  bottoms  for  neutral  peaceful  foreign 
trade 

Third  In  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  the 
United  States  Itself  mli^t  be  engaged.  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  are  obviously  needed  not  only 
for  naval  auxiliaries,  tut  also  for  the  nuiln- 
tenance  of  reasonable  and  necessary  com- 
mercial Intercourse  wl'.h  other  nations.  We 
should  remember  lessons  learned  In  the  last 
war. 

In  many  Instances  In  our  history  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  various  kinds  of  dis- 
guised subsidies  to  American  shlpplnR  In 
recent  years  the  Congiess  has  provided  this 
aid  )n  the  form  of  If'ndlng  money  at  low 
rates  of  Interest  to  An-erlcan  shipping  com- 
paiUes  for  the  purpose  of  building  new  ships 
for  foreign  trade  It  has,  in  addition,  ap- 
propriated large  annual  sums  under  the 
guise  of  payments  for  ocean  mall  contracts 

This  lending  of  money  for  shipbuilding 
has  In  practice  been  a  failure.  Pew  shlpe 
have  been  built  and  many  difficulties  have 
arisen  over  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 
Similar  difficulties  have  attended  the  grant- 
ing of  ocean  mall  contracts.  The  Govern- 
ment today  Is  paying  annually  about  >30 
million  for  the  carrying  of  malls  which  would 
cost,  under  normal  ocean  rates,  only  $3  mil- 
lion. The  difference,  «27  million.  Is  a  sub- 
sidy, and  nothing  btrt  a  subsidy.  But  given 
under  this  disguised  form  It  Is  an  unsatis- 
factory and  not  an  honest  way  of  providing 
the  aid  that  Government  ought  to  give  to 
shipping 

I  propose  that  we  end  this  subterfuge  If 
the  Congress  decides  that  It  will  maintain 
a  reasonably  adequate  American  merchant 
marine  I  believe  that  it  can  well  afford  hon- 
estly to  call  a  subsidy  by  Its  right  name. 


»Op  clt.,p  112. 
•Ibid.,  p.  155. 

'Congressional  Record,  vol    79,  pt  8,  74th 
Oong..  Ist  seas  ,  Mar.  4.  1935.  pp.  28.  59^. 
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Approached  in  this  way  a  subsidy  aniounts 
to  a  comparatively  simple  thing.  It  must  be 
based  upon  providing  for  American  shipping 
Government  aid  to  ma):e  up  the  differential 
between  American  and  f  areign  shipping  costs. 
It  should  cover,  first,  the  difference  In  the 
cost  of  building  ships:  necond.  the  difference 
In  the  cost  of  operating  ships;  and  finally. 
It  should  take  Into  consideration  the  liberal 
subsidies  that  many  foreign  governments 
provide  for  their  shlpplag.  Only  by  meeting 
this  threefold  different. al  can  we  expect  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  place  In  ocean  com- 
merce for  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  and 
at  the  same  time  malmaln  American  stand- 
ards." 

-  On  April  15.  1935.  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copeland,  of  New  '^'ork.  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  2582,  74th  Congress,  to  implement 
this  program.*  It  ult  jnately  became  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  This 
basic  legislation  established  as  a  decla- 
ration of  policy  that: 

Src.  101.  It  Is  necess^iry  for  the  national 
defense  and  development  of  Its  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  thst  the  United  States 
shall  have  a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient 
to  carry  Its  domestic  wjiter-bome  commerce 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  water- 
borne  export  and  Impo-t  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  anci  to  provide  shipping 
service  on  all  routes  essential  for  maintain- 
ing the  flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign 
water-borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b) 
capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  In  time  of  wsr  or  national  emer- 
gency, (ci  owned  and  operated  under  the 
U.S.  flag  by  citizens  ol  the  United  States 
Insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  com- 
posed of  the  best-equlpfed.  safest,  and  meet 
suitable  typ>es  of  vessels,  constructed  In  the 
United  States  and  mar.ned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  pemonnel.  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  the  developmer  t  and  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine  ■ 

This  act  also  creat«l  an  independent 
agency  known  as  the  US  Maritime 
Commission.*  Later  it  was  abolished  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  21  of  1950,  and 
its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. • 

The  wisdom  of  this  act  was  quickly 
justified  by  the  situition  which  con- 
fronted the  United  States  as  we  ap- 
proached World  War  II.  Once  again, 
foreign  shipping  was  anavailable  and  it 
became  imperative  for  us  to  construct 
vessels  on  an  emergency  basis  to  handle 
our  cargoes  during  the  period  of  so-called 
neutrality,  prior  to  Peerl  Harbor.  Lend- 
lease  shipments  as  well  as  normal  com- 
mercial trade  were  cc^mpletely  depend- 
ent on  American  shipping,  since  German 
submarines  and  British  cruisers  made  It 
virtually  Impossible  for  other  nations  to 
carry  our  cargoes  wit.h  any  degree  of 
safety. 

After  the  United  States  became  a  bel- 
ligerent. American  sUpbuilding  of  all 
types  was  expanded,  .since  we  had  the 


'Op   cit.  pp   2869-2860 

•  CONGRJESSIONAL  RiCORJ,  vol.  79.  pt.  5.  74th 
Cong  ,   Ist  sess  .   Apr    15,   1935.  pp    5617-5618 

'  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  the  Shi  iplng  Act,  1916,  and 
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task  of  feeding  our  Allies  and  supplying 
our  troops  in  every  theater  of  action 
during  World  War  11.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  conflict,  the  United  States  once 
again  had  a  large  surplus  of  ships,  and 
the  fleets  of  other  maritime  pwwers  were 
depleted  due  to  enemy  action. 

This  relative  advantage  did  not  con- 
tinue for  any  lengthy  p>eriod  because 
American  vessels  had  been  hastily  con- 
structed. Many  of  them  had  inadequate 
engines,  had  a  low  speed  capacity,  and 
could  not  complete  with  the  newer  and 
more  modem  ships  which  other  maritime 
nations  rapidly  started  to  build.  One  of 
the  final  acts  of  President  Truman  was 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  maritime  subsidy  programs. 
On  January  16,  1953,  he  advised  Con- 
gress as  follows: 

I  believe  that  the  one  compelling  Justi- 
fication which  now  exists  for  subsidizing  an 
American-flag  merchant  fleet  is  the  national 
defense  requirement.  For  this  purpose,  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  keep  In  active 
peacetime  operation  the  number  of  ships 
that  would  be  needed  in  the  event  of  war. 
We  must  Instead  concentrate  upon  main- 
taining a  modern  and  efficient  nucleus  fleet, 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  In  the  event  of 
mobilization.  We  must  supplement  this 
active  nucleus  with  a  well-maintained  re- 
serve fleet  of  Inactive  vessels,  and  with  an 
effective    shipbuilding    Industrv- ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  effective 
shipbuilding  industry  was  an  essential 
element  of  our  program  of  maintaining 
our  defense  posture  without  accumu- 
lating all  of  the  vessels  that  would  be 
needed  during  a  period  of  hostilities. 
President   Truman   continued : 

If  we  satisfy  fully  such  defense  require- 
ments for  an  active  fleet,  we  could  at  the 
same  time  satisfy.  In  large  measure,  what- 
ever requirements  may  exist  for  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  for  national  economic 
and  national  prestige  reasons. 

Since  the  cost  of  supporting  even  the 
presently  subsidized  fleet  has  grown  sub- 
stantially in  recent  years,  the  Government 
should.  I  believe,  be  most  hesitant  to  un- 
dertake commitments  for  even  broader  sub- 
sidles,  unless  a  compelling  national  defense 
need  Is  established. 

Since  most  of  the  ships  now  in  operation 
are  adequate  In  size  and  speed  to  meet  exist- 
ing competition,  the  shipping  lines  have 
little  Incentive  to  Incur  the  higher  capital 
CQ^  of  f>ostwar  replacements  until  their 
present  ships  reach  a  normal  retirement  age 
of  20  years.  This  problem  could  be  over- 
come by  a  temporary  amendment  to  the  1936 
act.  authorizing  the  Maritime  Board  to  pro- 
vide liberal  trade-in  allowances  as  a  special 
Incentive  for  advance  replacement  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  fleets." 

In  May  1954.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Murray,  presented  a  report  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Maritime 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Defense  Department,  to  the  Commerce 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
This  report  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  60  new  commercial  vessels  a  year 
which  would  provide  the  nucleus  of  a 
wartime  merchant  fleet  while  avoiding 
the  problem  of  block  obsolescence. 


'"Congressional  Record,  vol.  99.  pt.  1,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Jan.  20.  1953,  p.  449. 
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In  addition,  it  concluded  that  the 
United  States  needs  approximately 
36,000  shipyard  workers  as  a  iJeacetime 
Nucleus  on  which  to  base  a  future  war- 
time building  program.  In  1953  there 
were  only  23.000  workers  employed  in 
our  large  coastal  shipyards.  Secretary 
Murray  believed  that  during  1954  this 
force  would  decline  to  about  10.800 
workers,  and  to  1,200  workers  by  1955, 
unless  a  60-ship  annual  building  pro- 
gram was  instituted." 

The  Murray  report  made  nine  specific 
recommendations.  Among  them  were 
the  following: 

1.  Appropriations  for  pending  applications 
for  construction-differential  subsidy;  The 
Department  of  Commerce  should  request 
appropriations  to  cover  the  Government's 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  ships 
for  which  construction-differential  subsidy 
applications  are  pending.  New  ship  con- 
struction should  be  financed  privately  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  However,  If  Gov- 
ernment financing  Is  required  requested  ap- 
propriations should  exclude  the  purchaser's 
down  payment. 

2.  Construction  revolving  fund;  The  re- 
volving fund  authorized  under  section  206 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  should  be  made  available  for  use 
In  connection  with  ship  construction,  con- 
version, betterments,  research  and  develop- 
ment. There  should  be  authorized  for  de- 
posit in  this  fund;  (1)  appropriations  for 
ship  construction;  (2)  receipts  from  sale  of 
ship  mortgages;  (3i  Interest  and  principal 
payments  on  ship  mortgages  owned  by  the 
Government;  and  (4)  sale  and  charter  re- 
ceipts. Reports  on  the  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  source  and  application  of  such 
funds  should  be  made  periodically  to  Con- 
gress 

3.  Procedure  for  the  determination  of  con- 
struction subsidy:  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  request  legislation  to  facilitate 
the  determination  of  construction -differen- 
tial subsidy  rates  Provisions  required  are 
(li  The  Board  should  be  authorized  to  de- 
termine construction-differential  subsidy 
rates  for  major  types  of  vessels.  I.e.,  cargo, 
combination,  and  tanker,  to  be  effective  for 
a  certain  period  of  time;  (2)  language  in  ex- 
isting law  that  has  given  rise  to  controversy 
should  be  clarified;  and  (3)  the  Comptroller 
General  should  be  required  to  audit  the  con- 
struction subsidy  rate  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  within  a  period  of 
30  days. 

4.  Accelerated  depreciation  .  for  new  ves- 
sels; The  Department  of  Commerce  should 
request  legislation  to  provide  that  any  vessel 
contracted  for  after  July  1.  1954,  and  deliv- 
ered prior  to  January  1.  1962,  may  be  depre- 
ciated on  a  20-year  basis  In  addition,  the 
owner  should  be  authorized  to  take  addi- 
tional depreciation  on  a  sliding  scale  basis 
as  follows;  (1)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  3 
percent  each  year  if  the  ship  Is  delivered  be- 
fore Januarj'  1,  1962:  and  (2)  if  in  connec- 
tion with  such  construction  a  vessel  of  less 
than  20  years  Is  traded  in  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Act.  an  additional  one-half  of 
1  jjercent  i>er  year  depreciation  should  be  al- 
lowed for  each  year  the  vessel  is  less  than  20 
years  old  Such  depreciation  should  be  used 
in  the  year  taken  to  reduce  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  any  mortgage  outstanding  against 
the  vessel  and  subsidized  operators  should 
be  required  to  deposit  such  depreciation  In 
their  statutory  reserve  fund. 

5.  Trade-ln-and-bulld  tanker  program: 
The   Department  of  Commerce  should   urge 


"  Daily  report  of  executives,  the  Wash- 
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enactment  of  l«gl»latlon  dealing  with  the 
trade-ln-and-tniild  tanker  program  slmUar 
to  that  sponBored  by  the  Department  dTirlng 
the  1st  session  o<  the  83d  Congresa.  This 
legislation  authc^zed  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  acquire  tankers  which  are  at 
least  10  years  old  under  the  terms  of  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  for  the  purposes  of  creating  a  na- 
tional defense  reserve  of  tanker  vessels  and 
of  encouraging  the  construction  of  modern 
tankers  in  US.  shipyards.  Under  section 
510,  the  Goverrunent  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire an  old  vessel  and  grant  an  allowance 
against  the  purchase  price  of  a  new  vessel. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of 
a  statutory  formula  for  establishing  trade- 
in  values  in  lieu  of  the  present  method  of 
section  510  of  the  1936  Act." 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
American  merchant  marine  was  then  al- 
ready approaching  an  advanced  state  of 
obsolescence.    The  Murray  report  said: 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  1.297  ships  In  the 
commercially-operated  US.  fleet  were  built 
during  World  War  n.  and  will  become  20 
years  old  during  the  1961-65  period.  Thus, 
if  the  fleet  is  replaced  only  as  ships  become 
obsolete,  a  total  of  936  keels  will  have  to  be 
laid  during  the  1961-63  period.  This  would 
require  174  shlpways,  while  only  63  are 
available." 

NATIONAL    DETENSI 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  there  was  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  concept  that  our  na- 
tional security  required  not  only  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  on  the  high  seas,  but 
shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

This  approach  was  consistent  with  the 
Buy-American  Act  which  provided  that 
the  Federal  Grovemment  should  show  a 
preference  to  American  firms  in  pur- 
chasing goods  and  services  for  its  own 
needs  so  as  to  preserve  those  industries 
and  skills  which  would  be  necessary  in 
time  of  war. 

At  that  time,  our  war  mobilization 
plans  were  based  on  the  view  that  any 
war  in  which  we  might  become  engaged 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  protracted  con- 
flict. Under  such  conditions,  many  ves- 
sels would  be  lost.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  continuous  flow  of  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel to  distant  theaters  of  action.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  replace  those  ships 
destroyed  by  enemy  action  and  to  con- 
struct many  additional  ones  to  meet  the 
added  burdens  of  war  mobilization. 
Furthermore,  we  would  have  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  in  our  available  supply  of 
shipping  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
ships  formerly  carrying  our  cargoes 
would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
Within  the  past  18  months,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Office  of  Civi] 
Defense  and  War  Mobilization  have  re- 
appraised our  defense  needs  based  on  the 
concept  that  a  probable  future  war 
would  be  of  very  short  duration  because 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap<ms  and  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Accordingly,  they  recommended  a 
complete  reevaluation  of  our  strategic 
and  critical  stockpile  requirements  as 
well  as  a  review  of  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram.   Under  this  premise,  only  vessels 


"  Op.  clt..  pp.  A-2.  A-8. 
»•  Ibid.,  p.  A-4. 


already  in  aervlce  could  play  a  substan- 
tial role  In  achieving  a  victory. 

It  frould  be  difficult  to  challenge  the 
thesis  that  a  war  involving  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  a  worldwide  scale  would  be  of 
short  duration.  However,  there  is  a  se- 
rious question  as  to  whether  any  major 
powers,  aware  of  the  fact  that  other  bel- 
ligerents also  possess  such  weapons, 
would  be  willing  to  be  the  first  to  author- 
ize their  use.  In  World  War  n  the  troops 
of  all  belligerents  as  well  as  the  civilian 
populfctions  in  many  EuroE>ean  countries 
were  supplied  with  gas  masks  and  every 
possible  precaution  was  taken  against 
the  hazards  of  gas  warfare  While  every 
participating  country  had  its  own  nox- 
ious gases,  they  were  never  used  because 
each  of  the  warring  nations  was  unwill- 
ing to  face  the  retaliation  which  would 
ensue  if  such  a  method  of  warfare  were 
adopted. 

Although  the  United  States  during  the 
Korean  conflict  had  exclusive  possession 
of  the  atomic  bomb  it,  too,  was  not  used. 
During  the  past  10  years,  in  addition  to 
the  fifhting  in  Korea,  there  have  been 
armed  conflicts  in  French  Indochina,  in 
Algeria,  in  Egypt  during  the  Suez  crisis. 
In  Lebanon,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Yet.  military  operations  were 
conducted  entirely  with  conventional 
weapons. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
a  minor  war  should  occur,  we  would  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  extending  its  dimen- 
mensions  by  using  these  new  modem 
weapons.  Accordingly,  under  such  con- 
ditions, we  might  expect  that  our  forces 
would  be  deployed  overseas,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  once  again  a 
supply  of  ships  and  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties aa  we  have  done  in  our  past  military 
conflicts. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a 
furthor  reappraisal  of  the  military  and 
strat^fic  stockpile  requirements  on  the 
premise  that  if  major  producing  facili- 
ties are  destroyed  in  a  nuclear  war,  vast 
amounts  of  material  will  be  required  in 
order  to  reconstruct  our  economy.  A 
factor  for  this  contingency  has  now  been 
included  in  the  computation  of  stockpile 
requirements.  The  maintenance  of 
shipyards  also  is  essential  to  provide  for 
the  reestabUshment  of  our  normal  way 
of  life  after  a  nuclear  conflict  is  ended, 
should  such  an  eventuality  develop. 

Inasmuch  as  our  privately  owned 
shipyards  are  spread  along  the  Atlantic. 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  it  is  unlikely  that  they  all  would 
be  destroyed  in  any  t.vpe  of  war.  If  this 
ultimate  tragedy  should  befall  our  Na- 
tion. \»e  certainly  would  require  a  ship- 
building industry  as  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary buse  to  restore  once  again  civiliza- 
tion for  those  fortunate  few  who  may 
have  .-survived  the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

Everyone  is  concerned  with  govern- 
ment economy,  and  no  program  should 
be  accepted  without  question  or  chal- 
lenge. In  comparison  with  the  farm 
subsidy  program  which  accumulates 
quantities  of  unneeded  food  and  fiber, 
however,  the  Federal  as.sistance  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  represents  a  very 
small    outlay.      In    fact,    the    Federal 
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Budget  provides  roughly  $150  million  to 
assist  in  ship  construction."  This  In- 
cludes the  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy, the  development  of  new  ships,  the 
construction  and  design  of  nuclear- 
powered  vessels,  and  other  similar  proj- 
ects. In  a  way,  these  expenditures  may 
be  regarded  in  the  same  context  as  those 
for  civil  defense.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
productive  in  the  sense  that  in  a  peace- 
ful world  we  could  secure  more  needed 
goods  and  services  from  these  expendi- 
tures. It  would  be  possible  to  acquire 
necessary  shipping  from  foreign  yards, 
but  if  such  a  course  were  adopted,  we 
would  soon  lose  the  facilities  and  the 
skills  to  maintain  our  maritime  posi- 
tion should  an  emergency  arise. 

In  appraising  this  program,  it  might 
be  well  to  compare  it  with  civil  defense 
which,  al.'^o,  is  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
and  contributes  nothing  to  our  economic 
advancement.  The  1960  budget  recom- 
mended allocating  $25  million  for  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  the  States  to  be 
matched  equally  with  State  funds  for 
civil  defense  programs."  It  also  in- 
cluded provisions  for  $14  million  to  pur- 
chase emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment." $12  million  to  finance,  on  a  con- 
solidated basis,  the  civil  and  defense 
mobilization  functions  of  ot^er  Federal 
agencies  under  clarified  and  expanded 
assignments  of  responsibility,'  and  $7 
million  for  re.search  and  development  on 
measures  and  plans  for  evacuation  .shel- 
ters and  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty." These  activities  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $58  million. 

Even  though  our  citizens  derive  no 
immediate  satisfaction  from  these  ex- 
penditures, the  Federal  Government 
would  be  derelict  in  discliarging  its 
proper  responsibilities  if  it  made  no  pro- 
vision for  a  civil  defense  program. 

There  have  been  frequent  criticisms 
that  the  program  recommended  by  the 
President  is  inadequate,  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  long  advocated  the  con- 
struction of  shelters  which  would  ulti- 
mately cost  billions  of  dollars.  In  this 
context,  the  small  amount  of  Federal 
funds  necessary  to  maintain  essential 
shipbuilding  facilities  becomes  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  item  in  the  total 
Federal  Budget. 

While  some  contend  that  we  might 
purchase  our  ships  abroad  for  less 
money,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
many  cases  our  bottoms  are  more  costly 
because  features  have  been  incorporated 
in  their  design  to  facilitate  their  imme- 
diate conversion  for  military  use.  In 
many  cases,  the  plans  and  specifications 
demand  fireproof  construction,  special 
bulkheads,  advanced  hull  desipns  of  a 
secret  nature  to  ln.«;ure  maximiun  speed, 
and  other  special  devices  which  are 
classified.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  military  security  and  yet  dis- 
close the  essential  technical  information 
to  a  foreign  builder  so  that  these  engi- 


"The  Budget  of  the  US  Oovernment  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  i960,  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  1969,  p.  418. 

"Ibid  ,  p.  69 

"  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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neerlng  concepts  could  be  incorporated 
in  the  construction  of  a  ship  destined 
ultimately  to  fly  the  American  flag. 

The  steamship  United  States  provides 
a  perfect  example  of  this  advanced  con- 
struction. It  is  completely  fireproof  and 
has  held  the  speed  record  on  the  Atlan- 
tic crossing  ever  since  it  was  commis- 
sioned. Probably  no  one  outside  of  the 
naval  service  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration really  knows  the  maximum 
speed  that  the  steamship  United  States 
is  capable  of  attaining. 

Facilities  to  construct  new  ships  are 
not  sufficient  since  in  a  protracted  con- 
flict there  will  be  many  opportunities  to 
repair  damaged  vessels  and  restore  them 
to  active  service.  If  they  incorporate 
these  classified  military  features,  then  it 
becomes  essential  that  all  repair  work 
be  performed  under  the  American  flag. 

TRET     ENTtRPHISE     AND     ST^STOrES 

Many  Americans  who  believe  in  a  sys- 
tem of  free  competitive  enterprise  ab- 
hor subsidies  of  any  kind.  They  believe 
that  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers, 
monoixjhes,  and  Government  interfer- 
ence with  a  free  market  will  best  pro- 
mote the  economic  welfare  of  every- 
one. In  fact,  this  is  tlie  doctrine  which 
was  enunciated  so  clearly  by  Adam 
Smith  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 

While  Adam  Smith  showed  that  free 
trade  would  maximize  the  opulence  of 
every  country,  it  is  significant  that  he 
recognized  that  opulence  must  give  way 
in  a  world  beset  by  animosities.  One 
of  the  impediments  to  free  trade  in  the 
England  of  Adam  Smith  s  time  was  the 
act  of  navigation.  This  act  placed  a 
heavy  burden  (tariffs  and  other  restric- 
tions; on  foreign  trade.  Adam  Smith, 
however,  stated; 

The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favorable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that 
opulence  which  can  arise  from  it.  •  •  •  As 
defence,  however.  Is  of  much  more  Import- 
ance than  opulence,  the  act  of  navigation 
is,  pyerhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commer- 
cial regulations  of  England  • 

The  full  text  of  Adam  Smith's  views 
taken  from  "The  Wealth  of  Nations' 
provides  ample  justification  in  a  world 
beset  with  existing  tensions  for  subsidiz- 
ing our  ship  construction  industry. 
Book  4,  Chapter  II,  of  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations  '  states: 

The  first  Is.  when  some  particular  sort  of 
Industry  Is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
country,  Tlie  defense  of  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  depends  very  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  Its  sailors  and  shipping  The  act  of 
navigation,  therefore,  very  properly  en- 
deavors to  give  the  Pallors  and  shipping  of 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
their  own  country,  In  some  cases,  by  absolute 
'  prohlbltlona.  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries. 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made, 
though  England  and  Holland  were  not  ac- 
tually at  war.  the  most  violent  animosity 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  It  had 
begun  during  the  government  of  the  long 
parliament,  which  first  framed  this  act.  and 
it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars 


"Abbott.  Leonard  Dalton.  ed  "Master- 
works  of  Economics."  Doubleday  &  Co  .  New 
York.  194fl.  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  by 
Adam  Smith,  p   162 
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during  that  of  the  Protector  luid  of  Charles 
XL  It  is  not  inapoesible,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  act  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animosity. 
They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  If  they  had  all 
been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
National  animosity  at  that  particular  time 
aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the 
most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recom- 
mended, the  diminution  of  the  naval  power 
of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power  which 
could  endanger  the  security  of  England. 

The  act  of  navigation  Is  not  favorable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that 
opulence  which  can  arise  from  It.  The  in- 
terest of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations 
to  foreign  nations  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant 
with  regard  to  the  different  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  sell  as 
dear  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  most  likely 
to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  It  encourages  all  nations 
to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  It  has  occa- 
sion to  purchase:  and,  for  the  same  reason. 
It  will  be  most  likely  to  sell  dear,  when  1« 
markets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greatest 
number  of  buyers.  The  art  of  navigation, 
it  is  true,  lays  no  burden  upon  foreign  ships 
that  come  to  export  the  produce  of  British 
Industry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens  duty, 
which  used  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  ex- 
ported as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several 
subsequent  acts,  been  taken  off  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  articles  of  exportation. 
But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibitions  or 
high  duties,  are  hindered  from  ccwnlng  to 
sell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to 
buy;  because  coming  without  a  cargo,  they 
must  lose  the  freight  from  their  own  coun- 
try to  Great  Britain.  By  diminishing  the 
number  of  sellers,  therefore,  we  necessarily 
diminish  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  likely 
not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to 
sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  If  there  was  a 
more  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defense, 
however.  Is  of  much  more  Importance  than 
opulence,  the  act  of  navigation  Is.  perhaps, 
the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations 
of  England .«! 

America  has  endeavored  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Adam  Smith,  and  in  keeping 
wath  this  philosophy,  we  have  lowered 
our  tariffs.  Except  for  a  few  agricul- 
tural commodities,  we  do  not  employ  im- 
port quotas,  and  there  are  no  currency 
or  monetary  controls  on  our  foreign 
trade. 

We  have  never  advocated  providing  a 
merchant  marine  that  could  handle  our 
entire  foreign  trade  as  the  Congress  has 
always  accepted  the  fact  that  many 
maritime  nations  through  the  sale  of 
shipping  services  secure  needed  dollar 
exchange  to  purchase  products  produced 
here  in  the  United  States  where  we  have 
a  comparative  advantage  over  other 
nations. 

WHT     DOES     rr     COST     MORE     TO    BUILD     VESSELS 
Of  AMERICA? 

American  costs,  unless  offset  by  great 
comparative  advantage,  will  be  higher 
than  those  in  other  countries  in  almost 
every  instance.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  our  loss  of  gold,  which  has  paid  for 
the  imports  of  goods  and  services  we 
have  purchased  from  abroad. 

In  1949.  U.S.  gold  stocks  reached  a 
postwar  high  of  $24.6  billion.  At  the 
end  of  1958.  they  stood  at  $20.6  biUion, 
a  decline  of  $4  bUlion.  The  reduction 
in  the  year  1968  alone  totaled  $2.3  bil- 


lion.** The  final  data  for  1959  will 
show  a  further  reduction  in  our  gold 
reserves.  In  fact,  the  monthly  figures 
show  a  falling  gold  stock  for  every 
month  since  January  1958.  While  a  $20 
billion  gold  stock  provides  sin  adequate 
base  for  our  currency,  it  must  be  self- 
evident  that  a  decline  of  about  10  per- 
cent a  year  can  no  longer  continue  with- 
out completely  destroying  our  own  eco- 
nomic system.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  way  for  us  to  fully  appreciate  the 
impact  of  imports  on  our  economy, 
since  an  excess  of  demands  for  dollar 
payments  abroad  over  purchases  from 
us  will  sooner  or  later  be  reflected  in  our 
monetary  reserves.  These  terms  are 
used  broadly  as  they  include  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  capital  investment. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  7,  estimated  that  ex- 
penditures would  total  $79.8  bilhon  in 
the  1961  fiscal  year."  Based  on  previous 
budgets,  major  national  security  ex- 
penditures included  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  atomic  energy  program, 
and  military  assistance  aspects  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  as  well  as 
stockpiling  and  other  activities  author- 
ized by  the  Defense  Production  Act  will 
total  more  than  $45  billion,  or  in  excess 
of  55  percent  of  the  total  budget  re- 
quest.** There  is  only  one  way  that 
these  costs  can  be  met,  namely  through 
taxation  which  liltimately  must  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  every  product  as 
well  as  in  the  wages  and  salaries  of  all 
our  employees.  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  forced  to  assume  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  effort  to  preserve 
the  free  world,  its  prices  are  less  com- 
petitive than  they  otherwise  might  be. 

Until  recently  Western  Germany  has 
had  no  sizable  military  budget,  and 
this  has  been  an  important  factor  in  en- 
abling her  producei-s  to  operate  with 
lower  costs  and  hence  quote  lower  prices 
in  the  world's  competitive  markets. 

While  the  President  has  proposed  an 
$80  billion  budget,  total  payments  to  the 
public  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
1960  fiscal  year,  including  the  operations 
of  the  many  trust  funds,  will  represent  a 
total  of  almost  $95  billion."  T^e  total 
gross  national  product  tn  1958  was  $437 
billion  so  that  actually  21.7  percent  of 
our  total  production  is  channeled 
through  the  Federal  Government."  To 
this  must  be  added  the  vast  sums  for  the 
maintenance  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Taxes  on  American  wages  and 
salaries  provide  a  large  jxjrtion  of  the 
funds  to  maintain  this  structure  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  many  of  our  labor 
unions  in  formulating  their  demands  at 
the  bargaining  table  have  begun  to  think 
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exclusively  in  termf  of  take-home  pay. 
Hence,  increasing  costs  of  government 
will  eventually  be  reflected  in  less  com- 
petitive world  prices. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene  that  it  will  be  a  mir- 
acle if  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  the  1961  fiscal  year,  which  starts 
July  1.  will  survive  the  onslaughts  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  authorize 
new  public  works  progrEuns,  public  hous- 
ing, and  many  other  desirable  projects, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  how  we 
are  to  pay  for  them  without  destroying 
our  economic  base. 

For  years  to  come,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  American  producers  to  be  far  more 
productive  than  their  foreign  competi- 
tors, merely  in  order  to  maintain  their 
share  of  our  own  market,  while  we  un- 
dertake the  many  tasks  to  which  we  are 
committed  in  the  world  struggle  against 
communism.  This  will  result  in  situa- 
tions In  which  we  shall  have  to  resort 
temporarily  to  various  devices,  in  order 
to  relieve  pressures  which  could  be 
destructive. 

In  many  fields  of  activity,  American 
products,  even  though  our  wage  rates  are 
far  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  other 
countries,  have  no  difficulty  in  compet- 
ing for  a  large  share  of  the  world  market. 
An  examination  of  these  products  in- 
variably shows  that  they  are  manufac- 
tured by  industries  in  which  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  is  high  because  the 
efforts  of  each  worker  are  supplemented 
by  a  large  capital  Investment.    In  most 
instances  there  must  be  some  relation- 
ship between  the  wage  rates  paid  within 
any  given  community  for  jobs  requiring 
comparable  skills.     A  large  segment  of 
American  industry  can  afford  to  pay  rel- 
atively high  wages  and  still  compete  in 
world   markets,   because   of   our  mass- 
production  techniques.    These  industries 
determine  the  general  level  of  wages. 
Products  can  be  msiss  produced,  so  that 
individuals  with  relatively  little  skiU  can 
perform  most  of  the  manufacturing  op- 
erations.   This  is  made  possible  by  ex- 
tensive  expenditures   on   special   tools, 
dies,  and  fixtures;   and  these  expendi- 
tures can   be  recovered   only  if  many 
identical  imlts  are  produced. 

In  shipbuilding,  as  in  the  construction 
industry,  higher  skills  are  needed,  as 
compared  to  the  needs  in  most  of  the 
mass-production  industries.  However, 
miass-production  techniques  cannot  be 
used  in  shipbuilding  or  in  the  erection 
of  most  buildings,  as  each  building  or 
each  ship  is  a  unique,  tailormade 
product. 

In  the  case  of  construction,  foreign 
competition  is  impossible,  since  a  build- 
ing or  a  highway  must  be  developed  on 
the  site;  and  the  wages  for  those  em- 
ployed on  a  project,  although  linked  to 
the  wages  paid  those  in  the  mass-produc- 
tion industries,  presents  no  competitive 
problem.  This  premise  is  not  valid  in  the 
case  of  ship  construction,  because 
foreign  yards  will  always  be  able  to 
furnish  vessels  at  lower  costs.  Unlike 
buildings,  ships  can  be  sailed  into  an 
American  port. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  aver- 
age straight  time  and  hourly  earnings 
for  a  number  of  basic  industries,  includ- 


ing all  manufacturing.  It  should  be 
noted  that  domestic  shipyard  and  con- 
struction wage  rates  compare  favorably 
with  the  highest  found  in  American 
industry : 

AVEKACE     STRAIGHT-TIMB     HOURLY     EARNINGS  ' 

(September  1959] 

All  manufacturing  Industries. $2   14 

Durable  gcxxls  Industries 2  28 

Primary  metal  Industries 2  66 

Blast   furnaces,  steelworks,   and 

polling  mills 3   10 

MacUlnery  (except  electrical) 2  51 

Transportation  equipment 2.71 

Motor  vehicles  and   equipment-  2.  78 

Aircraft  and  parts 2  65 

Ship     and     boat-bulldlng     and 

repairs 2  60 

Nondurable  goods  Industries 1  95 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal..  2  91 

Petroleum    reflnlng 3.03 

Rubber  products 2.47 

Nonmanufacturlng  Industries: 

Contract   construction 3.  16 

Nonbulldlng  construction 2  85 

Building   construction 3  26 

» SiiTvey  of  Current  Business.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics. December  1959,  Washington,  DC, 
pp.  8-14.  $-15. 

A  similar  problem  prevails  with  re- 
spect to  operating  subsidies.  Ameri- 
cans will  not  become  seamen  unless 
their  prospective  earnings  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  other  available 
occupations  here  in  the  United  States. 
Although  immigration  is  restricted,  our 
treaties  of  navigation  make  it  possible 
for  foreign  seamen  to  enter  our  ports 
and  to  carry  our  cargoes.  All  of  the 
enactments  described  in  the  intro- 
ductory section  of  these  remarks  clearly 
show  that  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, under  both  Democratic 
and  Repiublican  control,  agree  that  a 
subsidy  program  is  the  only  available 
and  practical  means  to  maintain  a  naval 
auxiliary.  It  also  insures  that  our  ships 
are  constaructed  in  American  yards,  thus 
providing  a  margin  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  protracted  military  conflict. 

The  funds  provided  by  the  Congress  to 
further  American  ship  construction  do 
not  represent  a  net  outlay.  They  are  a 
gross  cost.  While  no  accurate  data  on 
the  taxea  paid  by  shipbuilding  employ- 
ees are  available,  in  December  1959, 
there  were  123.500  shipbuilding  employ- 
ees "  in  the  United  States,  and  they  were 
making  an  average  weekly  salary  of 
$102.18."  Depending  on  the  individ- 
ual's personal  circumstances,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  derives  a  substantial 
revenue  from  the  personal  income  taxes 
paid  by  these  workers.  In  addition,  it 
receives  corporate  income  taxes  paid  not 
only  by  shipbuilding  industries,  but  also 
by  the  countless  supplying  firms,  as  well 
as  by  their  employees  and  stockholders. 
Hence,  the  net  subsidy,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  taxes  on  the  income 
generated  by  this  activity,  is  a  very 
small  sum. 


"  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  an- 
nual rej)ort.  Apr.  1,  1959,  New  York,  table 
20. 

»Op.  cltt.  Slilpbullders  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, annual  report,  table  7. 


SHALL    WK    BITILO    SHIPS    OR    StTPPORT    DEPRESSXD 
ASZAS? 

When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  there  were  virtually  no 
American-flag  ships.  Although  Ameri- 
can shipyards  built  only  24  vessels  of 
2.000  tons  and  over  in  1914.  by  1919  this 
number  had  been  increased  to  680  ves- 
sels."*  Construction  from  then  on  de- 
creased steadily,  until  in  1935  only  two 
steel,  self-propelled  merchant  ships  were 
constructed   in   private   shipyards." 

In  1936.  the  newly  formed  Maritime 
Commission  again  expanded  the  ship- 
building program.  While  in  that  year 
only  eight  ships  were  built,  the  number 
increased  year  by  year;  and  by  1943.  be- 
cause of  the  need  that  World  War  II 
had  created,  American  ship  construction 
reached  an  all-time  peak.  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  maintain  and  promote  the  mer- 
chant marine  at  a  time  of  maximum  war 
efTort  in  1943  cost  $3,576  million."  In 
order  to  build  1.661  ships  under  such  con- 
ditions, 1,655.500  people  were  employed 
in  our  shipyards  and  related  indus- 
tries." Needless  to  say,  there  was  un- 
necessar\-  waste  and  inefficiency  in  a 
program  which  requirt  d  an  expansion  of 
this  magnitude,  because  many  workers 
needed  extensive  training,  and  were  ill- 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  tasks 
before  them  In  addition,  absenteeism 
was  high:  and  acute  problems,  including 
those  because  of  the  needs  for  additional 
housing,  schools,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, developed  because  of  the  migration 
of  workers  to  coastal  areas.  Vessels 
built  under  these  conditions  were  not 
only  costly;  in  many  cases,  they  were  in- 
efficient and  uneconomic  for  normal 
commercial  use  when  the  war  ended. 

As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  ships  were 
no  longer  needed  for  defense  purposes, 
and  we  were  plagued  with  a  surplus  of 
bottoms.  Yet.  the  United  States  could 
not  adopt  a  policy  of  allowing  all  of  our 
existing  yards  to  discontinue  operations 
By  1954.  there  were  only  355  shipbuilding 
and  repairing  establishments,"  As  of 
April  1959.  they  employed  only  149,700 
persons." 

Ship  construction,  of  necessity,  must 
be  performed  where  there  is  ready  acce.ss 
to  the  high  seas.  As  a  result,  many  of 
our  shipyards  are  located  in  towns  which 
are  dependent  upon  them  for  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  abandonment  of  an  active  operation 
represents  a  loss  of  income  for  the  entire 
area,  for  usually  no  other  industries  in 
which  the  employees  will  readily  be  able 
to  find  work  are  close  at  hand. 

Although  there  have  been  frequent 
proposals  to  assist  so-called  chronically 

"Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  annual 
report,  Apr    1,  1959.  New  York,  table  23 

» Ibid 

»'  "Statistical     Abstract     of     the     United 
States,  1950."  US   Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Censm.  71st  ed  .  Washington 
DC,  p   313 

"Op  clt ,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
annual   report,    table  20. 

"  The  Economic  Almanac  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  1958,  Thomas 
Y   Crowell  Co..  New  York,  p.  188. 

'*  The  Handbook  of  Basic  Economic  SUtls- 
tlcs,  Economic  Statistics  Bureau  of  Washing- 
ton. DC,  vol.  Xin,  No.  7.  July  1959,  p    61 
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depre.'ised  areas,  the  elimination  of  ship- 
construction  subsidies  would  create  nu- 
merous new  ones.  Those  who  advocate 
Federal  programs  to  relieve  this  condi- 
tion dfscribe  depressed  areas  as  those 
which  have  "lost  certain  historic  loca- 
tional  advantages,  where  local  enterprise 
and  initiative  have  usually  been  smoth- 
ered and  repressed  by  the  existence  of 
persistent  and  chronic  unemployment" 
and  which  have  iow  financial  resources" 
and  are.  therefore,  "least  capable  of  rais- 
ing the  capital  required  for  long-term 
bold  proprams  for  rehabilitation."  "' 

Chronic  unemployment  necessitates  an 
expensive  burden  which  absorbs  vast 
sums  in  unemployment  compensation 
and  relief  payments.  Because  the  citi- 
zens of  such  areas  have  httle  purchasing 
power,  they  do  not  contribute  a  propor- 
tionate share  to  the  Nation's  output  or 
to  local.  State,  and  Federal  tax  revenues. 

It  would  be  ironic  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  reduce  budgetary 
expenditures  by  abandoning  a  tried  and 
proven  program  of  ship-construction 
subsidies,  and  then  later  be  confronted 
with  additional  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  depressed  areas  which  will 
produce  no  return  whatsoever.  Further- 
more, the  efficacy  of  any  such  program, 
in  terms  of  restoring  such  an  area  to  a 
healthy  economic  condition,  is  still  to  be 
proven. 

As  an  example  of  what  might  happen 
If  the  ship-construction  subsidy  pro- 
gram were  discontinued,  an  examination 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Newport 
News.  Va  .  is  illustrative.  Of  the  city's 
120.418  people,  12,500  are  employed  in 
ship  construction."  This  represents 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  community's 
total  population,  including  children,  re- 
tired p>ersons.  and  housewives.  At  an 
average  weekly  salary  of  $9(U-these  em- 
ployees earn  about  $68  million  a  year." 
A  discontinuance  of  shipbuilding  activi- 
ties at  the  Nevk-port  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  not  only  would  represent 
a  temporary  loss  of  jobs  for  those  em- 
ployed ;  but,  becau.se  within  the  immedi- 
ate area  there  are  no  other  Industries 
which  could  absorb  these  workers.  It 
would  constitute  almost  a  permanent 
loss  of  their  Incomes.  Unless  their  fam- 
ines were  able  to  relocate  themselves  in 
other  communities,  the  present  em- 
ployees would  be  forced  first  to  accept 
unemployment  compensation,  which, 
based  on  their  normal  earnings,  would 
represent  a  cost  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
of  approximately  $20  million.  Ultimate- 
ly, they  would  be  forced  to  accept  relief 
or  public  assistance ;  and,  In  many  cases, 
this,  again,  would  involve  Federal  funds 
to  match  State  funds.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  would  no  longer  re- 
ceive the  revenues  derived  from  either 
the  corporate  or  personal  taxes  which 


"  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  House 
of  Representatives.  8«th  Cong..  1st  sees.,  to- 
gether with  minority  anC  Individual  views 
on  S.  722,  H.R.  360.  Wastilngton.  D.C.,  May 
14.  1959.  p.  8. 

"  Kdltor  and  Publisher  IXarket  Guide.  Edi- 
tor and  Publisher  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  1969, 
p  444. 

"Ibid. 


formerly  were  produced  from  this  eco- 
nomic activity. 

While  data  has  been  assembled  re- 
specting Newport  News,  this  approach 
would  apply  to  other  yards  on  the  east 
coast,  such  as  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
at  Bath,  Maine;  to  yards  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  such  as  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp  .  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  and  to  yards 
on  the  west  coast,  such  as  the  National 
Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  at  San  Diego. 
Other  3'ards  are  located  in  major  metro- 
pohtan  areas,  such  as  New  York,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  If  their 
workers  were  displaced,  they  might  find 
employment,  but  they  would  probably 
receive  lower  wages  in  another  occupa- 
tion, where  their  skills  could  not  be  used 
to  their  maximum  effectiveness. 

If  unemployment  were  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  entire  population,  which 
implies  a  much  higher  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force,  the  community 
would  be  classified  as  a  depressed  area, 
which,  by  definition  in  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  S.  722,  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, Is  one  where  unemployment  is  at 
a  level  of  6  percent  or  more  in  a  p)eriod 
when  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  in  a 
healthy  condition." 

The  political  and  budgetary  Implica- 
tions of  measures  to  assist  depressed 
areas  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  both 
major  parties  proposed,  in  their  1956 
platforms.  Federal  aid  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Within  the  past  5  years,  four 
congressional  committees  have  consid- 
ered legislation  on  this  subject. 

In  1958.  S.  3683.  of  the  85th  Congress, 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  was  pocket-vetoed  by  the 
President  on  September  6,  1958."  This 
bill  provided  for  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  under  a  Commissioner. 
The  prop>osed  responsibilities  for  this 
new  Federal  bureaucrat  were  defined  as 
follows : 

The  Commissioner  would  designate  as  In- 
dustrial redevelopment  areas,  those  areas 
suffering  from  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment,  and  as  rural  redevelopment 
areas,  those  areas  with  a  large  number  and 
p>ercentage  of  low-lncon;ie  families  and  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemplojTnent.  An  overall  program  for 
the  economic  development  of  each  area 
would  then  be  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner.  This  program  would  be  pre- 
pared by  the  leaders  of  the  area  with  the 
advice  and  a«Bistanoe  of  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

The  Commissioner  could  make  loans  for 
industrial  projects  in  industrial  redevelop- 
ment areas  out  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $100 
million.  He  could  make  loans  for  Industrial 
projects  In  rural  redevelopment  areas  out 
of  another  $100  million  revolving  fund. 
These  funds  would  be  obtained  by  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury.  The  Commissioner  could 
also  make  grants  for  public  facilities  from 
appropriated  funds  of  176  million  a  year. 

The  Commissioner  could  give  Information 
and  technical  assistance  to  redevelopment 
areas.    Pinanclal  assistance  under  the  urban 


»•  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvurency,  to- 
gether with  minority  and  individual  views  to 
accompany  8.  722,  U.S.  Senate.  86th  Cong., 
iBt  sess..  Rept.  No.  110,  Mar.  18,  1959,  p.  16. 

"  Op  clt.  Area  Bedevelopment  Act,  H.  Rept. 
No.  360.  p.  2. 


redevelofnnent  program  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  could  be  given  in  redevelopment 
areas.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
could  provide  Information  and  financial 
assistance  in  connection  with  vocational 
training  programs  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  subsist- 
ence payments  up  to  13  weeks  to  perse ns 
receiving  such  vocational  training,  but  not 
then  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion." 

If  American  shipyards  are  abandoned, 
the  dislocations  will  extend  beyond  the 
coastal  areas.  Once  again,  employees 
working  for  suppliers  to  the  maritime 
industry  are,  in  many  cases,  primarily 
dependent  up>on  it  for  emplojTnent.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  adopt  a  jxjlicy  of  elimi- 
nating ship-construction  subsidies,  based 
on  the  premise  that  it  is  cheaper  to  build 
American  ships  abroad,  it  will  have  far- 
fiung  consequences.  As  an  example, 
there  are  approximately  33  companies 
which  manufacture  structural  shapes  or 
sheared  and  universal  plates."  These 
are  important  in  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels. Over  one -third  of  the  facilities  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  these  finished 
steel  products  are  situated  in  areas  which 
might  well  become  depressed  if  the  level 
of  economic  activity  slackens,  and  if 
shipbuilding  there  is  discontinued. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  S.  722, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  49  to  46,  on  March  23, 
1959."  and  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
May  4.  1960,  by  a  vote  of  201  to  184.  It 
provides  for  total  authorizations  of  $251 
million,  distributed  as  follows:  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  purpose  of  loans  to  establish 
new  plants  in  industrial  areas,  $75  mil- 
lion for  loans  to  establish  plants  in  rural 
areas.  $50  miUion  in  loans  to  construct 
needed  pubhc  facihties,  $35  million  for 
grants  to  public  facilities,  $10  million  for 
subsistence  payments  for  retrsiining,  $1.5 
million  for  vocational  training  grants, 
and  $4.5  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance." 

The  bill  provides  the  followii^g  criteria 
in  order  to  define  eligibility  for  de- 
pressed-area aid: 

1.  Unemployment  of  12  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  persisting  for  12 
months; 

2.  Unemployment  of  9  percent  of 
this  group  for  15  out  of  18  months; 

3.  Unemployment  of  6  percent  of  this 
group  for  18  out  of  24  months." 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  define 
their  objectives  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  mainte- 
nance  of   the   national   economy   at    a  high 


••  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  report  to  ac- 
company S  3683.  Rept.  No.  2099.  85th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.,  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  July  1.  1958,  p.  3. 

«  Directory  of  Iron  and  Steel  Works  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  28th  ed..  New  York,  1957, 
pp.  468.  469. 

•^  Congressional  Recobd,  86th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  vol.  105,  No.  47,  Mar.  23,  1959,  p.  4438: 
vol    106.  No.  81,  May  4.  1960,  p.  8798. 

"  Op.  clt..  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  H. 
Rept.  360.  p.  7. 

"  Op.  clt..  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  H.  Rept. 
360,  p.  31. 
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level  \B  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  Stetee.  but  that  some  ol  our  commu- 
nities are  suffering  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  that 
such  unemployment  and  underemployment 
cause  hardship  to  many  Individuals  and  their 
families  and  detracts  from  the  national  wel- 
fare by  wasting  vital  human  resources;  that 
to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment,  In  cooperation  with  the  States. 
should  help  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
Blstent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  take  effective  stepM  In  planning  and 
financing  their  economic  redevelopment; 
that  Federal  assistance  to  communities,  In- 
dustries, enterprises,  and  Individuals  in  *X99* 
needing  redevelopment  should  enable  such 
ar«M  to  achltve  lasting  improvement  and 
enhance  the  domeetlc  prosperity  by  the  ea- 
tabllahmant  of  stable  and  dlv»rilfled  local 
•oonomiM;  and  that  under  nht  provisions  of 
this  act  niw  employmsnt  opportunities 
should  be  created  by  developing  and  expand- 
ing new  and  exlittng  faoUttlas  and  resources 
without  substantially  reducing  employment 
In  other  areas  of  the  United  States.** 

The  Department  of  Labor  makei  regu- 
lar report!  on  148  oommunltlea,  in  termi 
of  the  percentase  of  unemployment  pre- 
vailing among  the  civilian  labor  force, 
Baeed  on  these  itudlei,  early  In  10&8,  ap- 
proximately 20  of  theee  areaa  would  meet 
one  of  the  criteria  let  forth  In  8.  722 
for  deprewed-area  aid.**  The  Admlnia- 
tratlon.  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
congreMlonal  leadership,  ut  well  as  the 
supporters  of  the  more  liberal  bill  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  In  agreement  that 
depressed  areas  constitute  a  serious 
problem,  which  justifies  some  Federal 
aulstance  At  the  present  time,  most 
existing  depressed  areas  I'all  into  one 
of  the  following  categories 

Coal-mlnlng  towns  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  eastern  Ximtucky.  and 
sections  of  adjoining  States:  particularly 
hard  hit  are  anthracite  mining  areas 
luch  as  the  Wyoming  VaUey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— for  example,  Scriinton.  Pa. 

New  England  towns  in  which  textile 
employment  has  materially  declined:  for 
example,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Areas  where  employment  in  railroad 
shops  was  reduced  as  a  n^sult  of  diesel- 
liatlon  of  the  railroad  industry;  for  ex- 
ample, Altoona,  Pa. 

Resort  and  other  area^t  which  have 
never  established  a  solid  industrial  base 
sufncient  to  support  full -time  employ- 
ment of  the  comm unity '1  labor  force; 
for  example,  Ashevtlle.  NC. 

Towns  In  which  the  economy  depended 
on  a  natural  resource  which  has  been 
largely  exhausted— northern  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  towns  former- 
ly dependent  on  copper  or  iron  mining 
or  lumber:  for  example,  Iron  Mountain. 
Mich  " 

One-industry  towns  are  characteris- 
tic of  many  shipbuilding  industries. 
Before  discarding  existing  programs 
which  enable  us  to  maintain  necessary 
facilities,  careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  ultimate  cost  to  all  taxpay- 
ers of  creating  additional  depressed 
areas.  These  costs  includ«.'  not  only  pos- 
sible Federal  grants,  but.  in  addition,  the 
lOM  of  existing  tax  revenues.    Most  Im- 


'' Bin  analysis,  Amsrloan  llntsrprUs  Asso- 
olatlon,  Ino ,  Mth  Cong,  lit  sssi ,  Kept. 
Mo   7.  Washington.  D  C  .  ftb  39.  lOOe.  p  g. 

**Op  olt,  bill  analysis,  p  ;J. 
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portant  is  the  loss  of  personal  dignity 
for  the  indindual  directly  concerned, 
and,  for  the  community,  the  loss  of  the 
skills  he  poss(^s5es. 

Inasmuch  as  shipbuilding  subsidies 
are  admittedly  the  only  means  of  meet- 
ing the  urgent  problems  of  national  de- 
fense under  b  series  of  probable  condi- 
tions in  a  future  emergency,  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  attempt  to  save  less  than  $150 
million  in  gross  outlays  and  thereby  de- 
stroy an  essential  Industry.  Further- 
more, these  savings  are  ephemeral. 
The  ultimate  cost  includes  a  loss  of  reve- 
nues as  well  as  expenditures  to  support 
new  nonproductive  Federal  programs. 

Ships  or  any  other  necessary  ele- 
ment la  our  national  defense  are  prefer- 
able to  make-work  projects  which  are 
implied  In  all  of  the  depressed  area  leg- 
islation which  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress. Under  existing  world  tensions, 
and  with  rapid  technological  prosresa 
on  so  many  different  fronts,  we  cannot 
alTord  Qo  become  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions to  provide  advanced  designs  for 
our  merchant  marine  and  naval  auxil- 
iaries. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MORSK.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  some  of  the 
foreign  policy  problems  which  confront 
the  Republic.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
Republican  attack  which  has  been  mado 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
Adlai  Stevenson,  because  the  Republi- 
cans very  well  know  that  if  Adlal  Steven- 
son should  be  nominated  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Natloniil  Convention  In  Loa  An- 
geles, he  w  luld  be  overwhelmingly 
elected  Presldimt  of  the  United  States  in 
November  1060. 

This  Is  a  typlciil  Republican  down- 
grading Htratcuy  which  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  must  expect  in  the  montiis 
ahead.  In  fact,  we  must  expect  it  re- 
gardles4  of  vvhlch  Democrat  1m  nomi- 
nated. 

Adlal  Stevetison  is  one  of  the  greatent 
minds  in  American  public  life,  and  the 
White   House  calls   for   a  great   mind 
We  have  sorel;/  needed  one  In  the  White 
House  for  almost  8  years. 

As  Democrats  we  have  the  reaponsi- 
bility  in  the  c  impaign  ahead  to  discuss 
openly  and  frankly  with  the  American 
people  the  Isaues  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  this  after- 
noon that  I  Ltand  behind  every  word 
Adlai  Stevenson  apoke  in  his  Chicago 
speech  which  has  been  referred  to.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CURKi  has  already  put  It  in  the 
RicoRo.  It  was  a  typical,  atateamanllke 
speech  from  Adlai  Stevenson. 

It  la  my  oplr.ion  and  judgment  that  if 
the  American  ;)eople  had  elected  him  as 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1982, 
we  would  not  be  as  close  to  war  today  as 
we  are,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues  I  think  they  ought  to  atop  the 
practice  of  sneezing  every  time  President 
Eisenhower  coughs  about  a  foreign 
policy  matter  The  Democrats  have 
themselves  to  blame,  in  large  measure, 
for  the  plight  m  which  our  party  finds 
itself  in  roitard  to  the  matter  of  furelgn 


policy,  because  we  have  had  too  many 
Democratic  leaders  who  have  been  rub- 
ber-stamping a  wrong  foreign  ixilicy. 

The  Democratic  Party  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  take  the  foreign 
policy  issue  to  the  people  and  give  them 
a  choice  on  foreign  policy. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  continue 
to  follow  the  Repubhcan  foreign  policy 
for  many  more  years,  we  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  nuclear  war,  out  of  which  no 
one  will  be  victorious,  because,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  evidence  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  neither  side  can  win  a  nu- 
clear war 

Therefore,  because  this  issue  has  been 
raised  on  the  floo'  of  the  Senate  today, 
I  wi.sli  to  make  a  few  statements  about 
it  for  the  RicoRD 

ANtrSICAN     PROri  K    t'NINroSMlD    ON    roRHION 

roi.uY 

The  United  Stitra  and  Russia  are 
equally  feared  and  Jointly  feared,  and 
riuhtly  80.  in  many  parts  of  the  nlobe,  n« 
the  two  great  threits  to  the  pence  of  the 
world  I  know  iho  American  people 
wont  peace,  we,  the  people,  are  dedicated 
to  poocc;  but  the  aad  fact  Is  our  Oovern- 
ment  is  following  a  foreign  policy  tlint 
Is  bound  Inevitably  to  end  In  a  nuclciir 
war,  unless  the  Amerlcon  people  make 
It  very  clear  to  l.he  leadership  of  the 
country  that  they  want  that  policy 
changed  How  can  they  make  It  clear? 
The  American  people  are  uninformed  on 
American  foreign  policy  due  to  the  fad 
that  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
during  the  Iuni  8  years,  has  taken  the 
people  a  long  wuy  down  the  rond  to 
Oovernment  by  secrecy  Oovernmrnt  by 
secrecy  docs  not  end  up  in  freedom 
Oovernment  by  srcrecy  frequently  ends 
up  in  wiir     And  we  are  on  the  way 

The  time  has  come.  In  my  Judgment, 
when  the  Democrutlc  Party  should  offer 
to  Ipiid  the  American  people  back  to  the 
WiUonlan  doctrine  of  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at,  and  make  clear  U)  the 
American  people,  in  the  historic  cam- 
paign ahead,  that  we  are  through  with 
aecret  diplomacy,  that  we  are  going  to 
stop  rubberstampng  the  secret  diplo- 
macy of  the  Elsenhower  admlnlalratlon 
Therefore,  It  Is  time  we  make  clear  to 
the  American  people  that,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  we  are  throuKh  with  urider- 
cuttlng  and  underralnlng  the  United  Na- 
tlon.s  and  that  we  propose  to  return  to 
a  sound  democratic  policy  of  seeking  to 
follow  the  doctrine  of  International  decl- 
slonN  bused  upon  law,  and  take  our  case 
to  an  international  organlzotlon  such  as 
the  United  Nations,  wiili  such  reforms  in 
the  United  Nations  as  are  sorely  needed 

We  are,  in  my  judgment,  In  an  im- 
moral nuclear  armaments  race,  an  ar- 
maments race  that  cannot  be  reconciled 
by  a  .single  moral  iirlnclple  to  which  we 
bow  our  heads  on  Hunday.  Those  prin- 
ciples of  morality  ought  to  be  practlce<l 
the  other  fl  days  of  the  week,  as  well  as 
revered  on  Sunday. 

We  are  In  dangfr  of  writing  a  sordid 
chapter  in  world  history  by  a  continua- 
tion of  an  Immoral  nuclear  ai-maments 
race  along  with  a  nation  the  leadership 
uf  which  wo  know  to  b«  amoral.    Is  il 
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not  an  historic  coramentary  that  the 
great,  moral  Nation  of  the  United  States 
is  permitting  itself  to  be  drawn  into  an 
immoral  nuclear  amiaments  race,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  the  other  part 
of  the  paradox  in  which  we  live? 

MILrrAKT    SPOKBflMKN    ON   rOSnON    POUCY 

We  live  in  a  paradox.  Mr  President. 
We  live  in  a  paradoi  in  which  we  have 
to  keep  ourselves  so  mihtarily  strong 
that  Russia  will  understand  she  will 
have  everything  to  ose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  an  aggressive  action  against  the 
free  world.  But.  M'.  President,  if  that 
is  the  end  of  our  goe.l,  if  that  Is  the  sum 
and  subetance  of  our  procedures  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy,  then  the  end  re- 
sult is  bound  to  be  w(  r. 

I  listened  to  testimony  of  an  export, 
not  very  many  weeks  ago,  who  was  talk- 
ing about  what  would  happen  in  a  mod- 
erate nuclear  war  He  made  vei-y  clear 
that  there  is  not  such  a  thing,  of  course. 
as  the  possibility  of  a  moderat<«  nuclear 
war,  because  the  pro')abllltles  are  that  If 
a  nuclear  war  shoulc,  start  It  would  be  a 
total  war,  and  all  tie  bombs  would  be 
dropped  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time 

Speaking  hypoUietlcally  about  a  mod- 
erate nuclear  war,  tliis  expert  said  such 
a  war  would  result,  in  the  first  10  days, 
in  the  loss  of  60  riUlion  lives  In  the 
United  States  and  more  lives  in  Russia 
and  Europe.  Let  us  try  to  reconcile  that, 
Mr,  President,  with  moral  principles  We 
simply  cannot  forget  that  history  goes 
on  and  on.    Nations  rise  and  fall 

Mr,  President,  it  happens  to  be  our 
l)atrlotic  duty,  as  I  sie  our  patriotic  duty, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  give  the  greatest 
guarantee  of  an  eve --rising  America  for 
centuries  to  come,  ruther  than  to  follow 
a  foreign  policy  whli'h,  in  my  Judgment, 
increases  the  risks  of  war  month  by 
month 

We  only  have  to  sit  and  to  listen  to 
the  top  military  bra.is  testify.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  know  hov  dangerous  ix  the 
period  in  which  we  live 

There  is  one  thiiig  the  Democratic 
Party  ought  to  make  perfectly  cleor.  It 
l.s  that  if  the  Democrats  are  elected  to 
power  in  November  IBflO  the  military  will 
stop  Issuing  forelgr  policy  statements 
Tlie  military  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, will  leurn  once  more  a  les- 
son which  It  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
that  the  Job  of  the  American  military 
uroup  is  to  admlnisier  a  foreign  policy 
determined  by  a  civilian  government  and 
not  m  any  way  to  interrupt  it  or  usurp  It. 

Peiiodlcolly.  Mr,  i'resldent.  we  listen 
to  statements  by  Admiral  Burke  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Formosa 
Straits  or  In  the  Carlobean.  and  we  listen 
to  statements  by  the  Chaiiman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy.  If  we  had  a  President  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  meaning  of  a 
civilian  government,  Mr,  President,  thui 
top  brass  would  hav<  been  removed  from 
control  immediately  after  It  violated  Its 
constitutional  duty  t5  stay  out  of  foreign 
policy  determination! 

DirAHTISANtHIP    DKAD 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  thai  under  this  admin- 
istration there  has  been  no  bipartisan 


foreign  policy  at  any  time,  from  the 
time  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  took  his  oath  of  office  after  his 
election  in  1952  to  date.  Oh,  there  have 
been  some  conferences  with  leaders  now 
and  then  at  the  White  House.  I  am 
afraid  some  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  permitted  a  little  window 
dressing  to  go  a  long  way  with  them. 
The  honor  of  being  briefed  has  taken 
the  place  of  real  consultation. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  had  no 
voice  in  helping  to  determine  American 
foreign  policy  under  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration There  has  been,  in  fact, 
no  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  That  is 
why  I  am  always  surprised  when  I  pick 
up  the  newspapers  and  read  statements 
by  Democratic  leaders  rubber  stamping 
a  foreign  policy,  after  the  fact,  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  President,  of  course.  In  an  hour 
of  crisis  we  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to  close  ranks  behind  any  President  of 
the  United  States,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat But  I  am  one  Senator  who  is  not 
going  to  close  ranks  behind  a  President 
in  connection  with  a  wrong  foreign 
policy  prior  to  our  getting  into  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  at  war  and  before  we 
have  exhausted  every  possibility  of  cor- 
recting a  wrong  foreign  policy  by  a 
wrong  President  Mr,  President,  this 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
wrong  many  times  on  foreign  policy 
since  he  has  been  in  office. 

I  ofTer  no  apology  to  the  American 
p«ople  I  am  proud  to  let  my  descend- 
ants read  my  record  of  dissent  with  this 
Piesident  in  regard  to  foreign  policy 
time  and  time  again. 

Well  I  remember  my  refusal  in  1055  to 
go  along  with  the  Formosa  resolution 
and  the  warning  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
gave  the  Senate  on  that  historic  oc- 
casion—that the  Formosa  resolution 
would  settle  nothing,  that  the  Formosa 
resolution  would  increase  the  danger  of 
war.  So  it  has,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
danttei  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

DCMOORATS  rAILKfi  TO  BltPK>RT  VNtTMD  NATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  within  the  next  few  years  Red 
China  will  have  nuclear  weapons.  Can 
we  think  that  the  Formosa  resolution, 
at  that  time,  is  going  U>  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  peace?  If  the  Democrats  had 
not  followed  Eisenhower  on  the  Formosa 
resolution  In  1953,  if  they  had  supported 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  as  we  pleaded  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  taking  a  position 
of  seeking  to  get  the  United  Nations  to 
accept  a  trusteeship  over  the  Formosa 
Straits,  with  the  United  States  guaran- 
teelnK  to  the  United  Nations  that  it 
would  militarily  defend  Formosa  and  the 
Pescudores,  we  would  be  nearer  to  peace 
In  the  Formosa  Strolts  than  wc  arc 
today 

But  the  I>mocrats  rubberstamped 
what  I  consider  to  be  that  wrong  foreign 
policy  of  this  administration,  which  was 
a  foreign  policy,  again,  outside  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  which  represented 
once  again  the  record  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  for  unilateral  action  out- 
side the  United  Nations  rather  than 
through  it. 


History  will  record  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  bypassed  the 
United  Nations  time  and  time  again  on 
the  major  issues  which  have  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Middle  East 
doctrine  is  another  example.  Once 
again  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 
rubberstamped  it.  More  of  them  stood 
with  us  on  that  than  in  regard  to  the 
Formosa  Straits.  Mr.  President,  but  even 
in  that  instance  we  heard  the  pleas  for 
unity.  We  heard  the  plea,  "You  cannot 
let  the  President  down."  We  heard  the 
plea.  "The  President,  right  or  wrong." 

That  is  dangerous  doctrine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  a  duty,  as  Senators — at 
least,  as  I  see  my  obligation,  I  do— to  try 
to  correct  a  wrong  Presidential  policy. 
Z  say,  most  respectfully,  that  we  Demo- 
crats have  done  a  rather  poor  job  of 
that  under  this  administration.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  eyes  are,  at  \ox\g  last, 
opening,  and  at  least  the  Democratic 
voters  of  this  country — and  X  will  also 
say,  many  flne  Independent  and  Repub- 
hcun  voters  of  this  country — are  begin- 
ning to  recognlre  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  foreign  policy.  If  long 
continued,  is  going  to  lead  us  into  war. 

That  policy  has  to  be  stopped,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  to  stop  it  by  stop- 
ping our  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  every  time  he  circumvents 
the  United  Nations,  every  time  he  re- 
sorts to  secret  diplomacy,  and  every  time 
he  keeps  from  the  American  people  the 
facts  about  our  foreign  policy  which  en- 
danger the  people. 

DBMOCRATt  MDST  OmS  ALITHNATIVM 

Mr,  President,  It  Is  one  thing  to  crlti- 
clae  the  Republican  foreign  policy  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  tell  the  American 
people  a  constructive  program  which 
ought  to  take  its  place  That  is  the 
reHi)onsiblllty  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
in  my  Judgment  We  must  come  for- 
ward wlt)i  a  constructive  program 
rather  than  constantly  be  sneeaing  as 
Eisenhower  coughs,  on  foreign  policy, 
rather  than  constantly  standing  up  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Btates  to 
plead  for  unity  behind  the  President  on 
a  wrong  foreign  policy.  We  have,  first, 
a  duty  to  lay  out  what  Is  wrong  with  Uie 
administration's  foreign  policy:  and 
then  to  offer  a  constructive  program  to 
replace  it. 

Mr,  President,  I  like  the  way  Adlat 
Htcvenson  talks.  I  like  the  way  Adlai 
bt<«venson  thinks, 

I  like  the  programs  which  Adlal 
Stevenson  has  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  number  of  years  I 
remember  the  courage  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son in  1956  in  regard  to  nuclear  testing. 
That  was  the  act  of  a  great  man:  and 
we  all  know  the  smear  Job  that  was  done 
against  him  by  the  Republicans  in  1955. 
They  were  talking  then  as  Nixon  has 
been  talking  in  the  past  few  days —  You 
are  an  appeaser  if  you  crlticlKc  American 
foreign  policy. " 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  wc  do  not 
start  criticizing  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration foreign  policy,  if  we  do  not 
bring  some  reforms  in  regard  to  It,  and 
if  the  Democratic  Party  does  not  begin 
In  the  Congress  by  offering  constructive 
suggestions  to  replace  the  Elsenhower 
fureiun  policy,  I  repeat  that  within  a  few 
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y%n  we  ahAll  be  %%  war;  and  out  of 
that  war  there  will  be  no  victory  for 
the  United  Statea  and  the  Western  Pow- 
en,  or  for  Rusela.    It  will  not  be  the 
end  of  cinimtlon;  It  will  merely  be  the 
end  of  American  olvUliatlon  and  Ru«- 
■iMi  olrUlzatlon.    There  will   be  much 
civilization  left,  but  It  will  be  In  Aala, 
Afrlc*.  and  Latin  America,  becaujie  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  nuclear  war  would 
be  bound  to  result  in  the  simultaneous 
destruction  of  the  clrlllxatlons  In  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  Russia.    I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  way  of  stopping  It 
once  the  trigger  Is  pulled  on  the  first 
hydrogen  bomb.    There  would  be  such 
a  chain  reaction  of  the  pulling  of  trig- 
gers that  It  would  be  merely  a  matter  of 
days  until  we  had  only  a  remnant  of 
Western  civilization  and  Russian  civili- 
sation. 

So  I  say  to  the  Democratic  Party  that 
the  time  has  come  for  it  to  come  forward 
with  a  constructive  pro-am  to  meet  the 
threat  of  war,  because  if  we  continue  the 
program  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, in  my  Judgment  our  country  will 
end  up  with  war  In  a  very  few  years.  I 
have  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that 
if  we  get  Into  a  critical  war  in  which  ag- 
gression Is  committed  against  us,  of 
course  we  will  stand  united  behind  who- 
ever is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  duration  of  that  war.  if  we  have 
any  chance  at  all  of  surviving,  which  I 
think  Is  highly  remote. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  share  the 
Democratic  talk  that  we  must  not  even 
whisper  and  criticize  the  Eisenhower  pol- 
icies with  regard  to  foreign  policy.  In 
my  judgment  President  Eisenhower  and 
his  administration  have  gotten  us  into 
the  precarious  position  we  occupy  in  this 
dark  hour  in  American  and  world  his- 
tory. 

MAMT  BKLJETX  WX  SHOCTLO  r»HT  BtTSSIA  SOON 

If  my  major  thesis  is  correct — and  I 
am  satisfied  it  is — that  this  nuclear  ar- 
mament race  is  immoral,  that  this  nu- 
clear armament  race  will  never  stand  the 
moral  Judgment  of  history  which  follows 
us.  then  we  ought  to  be  at  work  trying 
to  win  the  peace,  rather  than  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  within  our  country 
who  are  trying  to  sen  the  sinister  propa- 
ganda across  America,  "We  must  fight 
Russia  some  time  anyway ;  we  are  prob- 
ably in  a  better  position  to  fight  her  now : 
So  let  us  get  on  with  fighting  her." 

My  heart  is  heavy  when  I  reflect  on 
how    widespread    that    sinister    prop- 
aganda already  is.     We  call  it  the  pre- 
ventive war  theory,  an  expression  which 
I  have  heard  from  the  hps  of  the  high 
brass  in  this  coimtry.     In  1955  I  argued 
against  the  Formosa  resolution  because 
I  knew  the  testimMiy  before  us  had  dis- 
closed that  we  were  considering  a  pre- 
ventive war  resolution.     I  again  raise 
my   voice   in   opposition   to   preventive 
war  propaganda  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  continue  to  follow  the  policy  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  we  shall 
end  with  a  preventive  war,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  is  too  late  to  win  the  peace.    It 
will  call  for  some  courage.    It  will  call 
for  the  raising  of  horizons.    It  will  call 
for  the  return  to  and  the  putting  into 
practice  of  a  great  American  ideal. 


Z  know  that  when  I  raise  my  voice 
lustily  aad  make  a  plea  for  implement- 
ing a  syntsra  of  international  Justice 
through  liiw  my  critics  are  heard  to  say, 
"That  Is  what  happens  when  you  put 
a  professor  in  politics.  Re  becomes  im- 
practical. •• 

I  have  many  tJiswers  to  the  criticism. 
but  I  will  give  only  one  at  this  moment 
In  the  form  of  ii  rhetorical  question:  I 
would  have  thes.3  critics  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  is  practical  about  a 
nuclear  war.  What  is  practical  about  a 
nuclear  war?  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
impracilcallty 

Even  when  the  war  would  be  over  such 
civilization  as  v/ould  survive  for  cen- 
turies would  live  In  chaos,  because  If  we 
stop  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  this  globe  following 
a  nuclear  war.  the  sad  thing  Is  that  all 
the  problems  wnlch  confronted  us  be- 
fore the  war  would  have  to  be  solved  by 
the  world  that  remained  after  the  war. 
The  war  would  solve  nothing. 

We  are  told  tliat  it  would  get  Russia 
out  of  the  way.  I  am  satisfied  it  would 
get  Russia  out  of  the  way — and  the 
United  States,  too;  and  I  do  not  viish  to 
see  the  United  States  put  out  of  the  way. 
I  think  we  have  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  sysU'ra  of  ideals  which  come 
nearest  to  makijig  it  practically  possi- 
ble to  implement  the  great  spiritual  be- 
Uefs  and  teachings  to  which  we  are  all 
dedicated  as  religious  men  and  women 
in  this  country.  What  concerns  me  so 
much  is  that  the  course  of  action  which 
we  are  foUowin^r  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  those  spiritual  principles. 

CONSTRtJcnVE    ALTK»NATTV«S    NEKDKO 

So  once  again  I  plead  this  afternoon 
for  an  effort  to  implement  a  system  of 
international  justice  through  law;  and 
I  make  these  suggestions,  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  constructive. 

F^rst  let  me  say,  before  I  submit  such 
a  list,  that  no  oae  can  hold  any  brief 
for  the  course  of  action  the  United  States 
took  in  regard  to  the  spy  plane,  and  no 
one  can  hold  any  brief  for  the  course  of 
action  that  Khrushchev  took,  either. 

I  am  a  membe;.-  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Cwnmittee  of  the  Senate;  and  as 
a  member  of  that  committee  I  know  the 
huge  simis  of  money  within  our  author- 
izations which  are  going  into  so-called 
intelligence  work,  which  is  but  a  polite 
name  for  spy  woriv.  Everyone  else  ought 
to  know,  and  I  presume  does  know,  that, 
of  course,  we  spend  great  sums  of  money 
for  espionage,  and  so  does  every  other 
powerful  nation.  Of  course,  we  have 
spies  in  maiiy  parts  of  the  world  and  we 
know  that  other  countries  do,  too,  in- 
cluding some  of  cur  friends  in  our  own 
country. 

We  certainly  have  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  Russia  has  spies.  But  I  was 
highly  amused  to  hear  the  alibi  given 
by  the  Vioe  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Nixon,  in  talking  about  the 
spy  plane  ixicident  He  sought  to  attract 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  couple  Russiaa  spies  detected  in 
Massachusetts  some  months  ago. 

That  is  no  surprise  to  anybody.  But 
if  I  have  ever  listened  to  a  non  sequitur 
argimaent.  that  is  one.  and  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  hear  such  arguments  from  the 


Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  does  the  dete<5tJon  of  Intelligence 
pei-sonnel  have  to  do  with  a  course  of 
action  followed  by  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  what  Is  Interpreted  around  the 
world  as  a  form  of  con/itructlvo  ajiRrrH. 
slon?  That  Is  exact-y  what  the  sending 
of  the  spy  plane  over  Russia  was.  It  was 
a  form  of  constructive  agKresslon.  We 
can  allbl  It  and  rationalize  It  all  we  want 
to,  and  we  can  wave  the  American  flag 
liUo  tatters  over  It,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  our  friends  and  enemies  alike 
around  the  world  are  going  to  decree  tliat 
we  cannot  Justify  our  course  of  action 
in  the  spy  plane  Incident  mider  Inter- 
national comity  well  recognized  In  tlie 
field  of  csplonaKe, 

At  no  time,  as  I  sat  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  or  on  the  floor,  and 
as  I  voted  for  the  use  of  funds  for  Intel- 
ligence work,  was  tliere  even  a  whisper 
from  anyone  within  the  administration, 
military  or  civilian,  that  any  of  that 
money  would  be  used  for  the  sending  of 
an  instrumentality  of  war  over  a  foreign 
sovereign  power. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  any  such  sug- 
gestion had  been  made,  the  result  with 
respect  to  the  requci-t  for  authorization 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  different, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  administration  did 
great  damage  to  the  standmg  and  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  by  following  a 
policy  which  has  sl^iocked  our  friends 
around  the  world  in  sending  an  instru- 
mentality of  war  in  the  form  of  a  spy 
plane  over  Russia. 

Let  us  not  forget,  in  thase  days  of  high 
hysteria,  bordering  almost  on  panic,  in 
the  thinking  of  many  people,  one  never 
knows  when  such  &n.  incident  will  cause 
sotie  misguided,  uninformed,  emotional- 
ly aroused  person  in  .-iome  foreign  coun- 
tiT  to  make  a  fal.se  deduction  as  to  the 
purpose  of  such  a  plane,  and  a  nuclear 
war  will  be  started  tliereby. 

It  was  a  risk  that  the  administration 
had  no  moral  right  to  ever  run.  They 
ran  it.  The  plane  was  shot  down.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  facts  are.  We  hope 
to  get  the  facts  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. I  do  not  know  yet  how  the  plane 
was  shot  down. 

I  am  not  convinced  by  any  statement 
coming  out  of  this  administration  that 
it  was  not  shot  dow7i  by  a  land-to-air 
missile.  There  are  reasons  to  doubt  the 
statement.  I  am  sati.sfled  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  like  to  save  face,  if 
it  can.  with  regard  to  this  unfortunate 
and  stupid  mistake  it  made.  I  do  know 
that  one  of  the  pleas  made  to  us  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Senate  for  crash  pro- 
grams in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  land-to-air  missiles  was  that, 
we  were  told — and  I  violate  no  secrecy 
by  .saying  this,  because  this  has  appeared 
in  periodicals  and  press  reports  through- 
out the  country — that  the  Russians  were 
ahead  of  us  in  land-to-alr  mi.ssiles. 

The  result  was  that  huge  sums  of 
money  were  appropriated  for  Bomarc — 
over  $3  billion.  On  the  basis  of  the 
latest  findings,  the  record  of  Bomarc  is 
not  so  good.  Of  course  we  know,  when 
we  appropriate  huge  sums  of  money  for 
these  programs,  that  !>ome  of  them  are 
not  going  to  be  the  success  we  hoped 
they  would  be,  and  tl^iat  some  of  them 
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are  going  to  be  f » Hurt  s  I  am  not  greatly 
concerned  about  the  act  that  we  appro- 
ptlated  that  money.  The  program  ap- 
parently resulted  In  failure.  I  would 
vote  to  do  It  again.  I  will  do  It  tomor- 
row If  the  admlnistrt  tlon  can  come  for- 
ward with  a  program  that  shows  an 
appropriation  may  help  us  speed  up  a 
crash  program  on  hJid-to-alr  missiles. 
I  say  that  because  I  have  voted  In  the 
past  and  will  contlrue  to  vote  In  the 
futuie  for  those  apiiroprlatlons  which 
are  necessary  to  let  iie  Russians  at  all 
Umes  know  that  thiy  have  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  an  ag- 
gressive course  of  iictlon  against  the 
free  world. 

WEAPONS   ARE    10T   ENOUOH 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  before  my 
counti-y  Is  that  merely  an  arms  race  will 
not  win  the  peace.  \r\  armaments  race 
will  not  do  that  but,  in  my  Judgment, 
will  surely  assure  a  nuclear  war  In  our 
time  That  we  car  not  Justify,  unless 
we  know  that  we  have  done  everything 
that  possibly  can  be  done  by  moral  p>eo- 
ple  to  try  to  set  up  a  system  of  interna- 
tional Justice  through  law  which  can 
enforce  a  total  disarmament  program 

Khrushchev  shot  the  plane  down. 
One  would  expect  it  from  an  amoral  peo- 
ple. International  i:omity  and  recot'- 
nized  principles  of  international  morality 
dictated  that  he  not  follow  that  course  of 
action.  He  has  one  of  the  best  jet  fight- 
er armadas  in  the  world  There  are 
some  people  who  think  that  they  are  bet- 
ter than  our  own.  I  am  not  expert 
enough  to  testify  on  ;hat 

However.  I  raise  the  point  that  it  is 
good  enough  so  that  there  is  great  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  our  experts  as  to  the 
comparison  between  our  jet  fighter  ar- 
mada and  Russia's.  All  he  needed  to  do 
was  to  send  three  or  four  of  his  jet 
fighters  to  that  plane  and  surround  it 
and  give  it  orders  to  ground  itself.  If 
it  violated  that  request,  then  and  only 
then,  in  my  judgment,  under  the  rules 
of  international  law,  in  such  a  situation, 
would  he  have  been  ju.siified  in  shooting 
it  down. 

He  did  not  follow  t^iat  course  I  have 
a  hunch  that  he  saw  ti  great  opportunity. 
He  knew  as  well  as  v  e  did  that  Bomarc 
has  been  no  great  success,  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  raake  a  demon.stra- 
tJon  to  the  world  m  regard  to  land -to-air 
missiles.  I  think  that  is  a  great  prob- 
ability. Be  that  as  it  may.  he  did  get  a 
great  propaganda  advantage  over  us. 
Then,  having  followe<l  that  course  of  ac- 
tion, he  went  to  ♦he  sjmmit  undoubtedly 
with  a  determination  to  humiliate  not 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  the  Pre.sidency  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  American  people. 
He  wanted  to  bring  into  disrepute  the 
President  as  a  man,  the  position,  and  the 
American  people. 

PltEBIDKNT    DID    V'EU.    AT    PAUS 

Although  I  have  been  highly  critical 
of  President  Eisenhower's  foreign  policy 
on  many  issues,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
President  went  as  far  In  the  Paris  con- 
ference as  he  could  go  with  honor.  He 
deserves  credit  for  s.nnouncing  at  the 
very  beginning  that  it  was  the  plan  of 
this  Government  to  suspend  any  further 


use  of  spy  planes.  That  should  have 
been  said,  and  that  is  all  that  the  Presi- 
dent needed  to  say.  if  Khrushchev  really 
wanted  to  have  the  summit  conference 
be  a  vehicle  and  a  forum  for  negotiation 
and  agreement  on  peace. 

Obviously,  he  did  not  want  that. 
Therefore.  I  wish  to  say  that  In  my 
Judgment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  conducted  himself  at  the  Paris 
conference  within  the  proprieties,  and 
Khrushchev  did  not. 

I  listened  to  Khrushchev's  press  Inter- 
view I  could  close  my  eyes  at  times 
during  that  interview  and  almost  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  listening  to 
Hitler,  because  there  were  sections  of 
the  Interview  which  had  many  of  the 
characteristics  and  overtones  and  under- 
tones of  the  type  of  totalitarian  propa- 
ganda that  Hitler  preached  at  his  height. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  Khrushchev  is  a 
reality  Be  that  as  It  may.  Khrushchev 
Is  at  the  head  of  a  government  that 
obviously  is  our  potential  enemy.  There- 
fore. I  believe  that,  with  honor  and 
within  procedures  that  will  protect  the 
security  of  our  country,  we  must  proceed 
now  to  find  out  what  we  C£m  do  and  to 
answer  tlie  question,  "Where  do  we  go 
from  here?" 

I  am  not  one  to  cry  over  spilled  milk. 
It  is  better  to  survey  the  facts  that  get 
us  into  a  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  any  given  time. 

But  after  I  have  surveyed  that  p>osl- 
tion,  then  I  always  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion: Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The 
Russians  apparently  thought  that  they 
might  get  more  propaganda  value  by 
having  this  matter  referred  to  the  Se- 
curity Council.  I  think  we  all  know  that 
the  Security  Council  cannot  solve  it, 
and  undoubtedly  will  not  solve  it. 

TTiere  is  not  much  hope  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  can  solve  the  great  problem 
which  confronts  us,  the  problem  of  win- 
ning the  peace,  by  bringing  about  a  sure- 
proof,  enforceable,  total  disarmament 
program  in  our  time.  I  am  not  an  "over- 
nighter."  I  recognize  that  such  a  F>eace 
will  not  be  won  overnight  It  will  not 
be  won  in  2.  3,  or  5  years. 

In  fact,  to  secure  such  a  f>eace  prob- 
ably will  consume  many  years.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  stress  that  we  ought  to 
be  taking  forward  steps  toward  winning 
the  peace,  rather  than  marching  in  re- 
verse, as  we  are  at  present.  I  am  satis- 
fied we  are  marching  toward  war  not 
toward  peace.  So  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  this  afternoon  which  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  implement  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

If  we  do  the  negotiating  within  the 
framework  that  I  suggest  this  afternoon: 
if  we  have  the  nations  of  the  world  nego- 
tiating for  peace:  then.  Interestingly 
enough,  we  will  have  a  form  of  mora- 
torium on  war  at  the  same  time,  because 
if  the  nations  of  the  world  are  negotiat- 
ing for  p>eace.  the  probability  will  be  in- 
creased that  they  will  not  proceed  to 
fight  one  another  In  a  w-ar. 

BOLE    OF    RED    CHINA    NEEDS    TO    BE    trNDERSTOOD 

So  there  are  a  few  reforms  which  I 
think  we  ought  to  stand  for  in  the  field 
of  foreign  poUcy  as  it  affects  all  nations. 
Let  me  stress  the  word  "all"  for  a  mo- 
ment, because  no  longer  can  we  divide  the 


world  Into  those  no'  3ns  with  whom  we 
will  converse,  and  those  nations  against 
whom  we  will  drop  an  American  iron 
curtain. 

Of  course,  I  refer  specifically  to  Red 
China.  No  one  in  this  body  hates  the 
form  of  government  of  Red  China  more 
than  does  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. Nevertheless,  we  are  following  a 
blind,  myopic  policy  with  respect  to  Red 
China,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  Red 
China  will  be  a  nuclear  power  within  10 
years.  We  cannot  possibly  start  nego- 
tiating for  peace  leading  toward  a  total 
disarmament  program,  and  not  Include 
RmI  China. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  advocates  the  Im- 
mediate recognition  of  Red  China.  2  do 
not ;  although  I  point  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Red  China  has  never 
asked  to  be  recognized.  Red  China  has 
never  made  a  request  for  diplomatic 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  we  can  recognize  Red  Chiiia  with 
honor  to  ourselves.  We  cannot  do  that 
now.  We  cannot  do  it  until  we  get  some 
very  definite  proof  that  we  can  rely  on 
the  commitments  of  Red  China  which 
will  show  that  we  can  count  upon  Red 
China  to  keep  her  international  com- 
mitments. 

There  are  two  such  commitments 
which  we  have  the  right  and  also  the 
duty,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ask  of  her,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  stands  upon  its  prin- 
ciples of  recognition.  One  of  those  cri- 
teria is  the  criterion  that  a  nation  must 
demonstrate  to  us  or  satisfy  us  that  we 
can  count  upon  it  to  keep  its  interna- 
tional commitments. 

So  I  refer  to  the  allegations  which  we 
have  made,  over  and  over  again,  and 
which  I  think  were  merited,  that  Red 
China  has  violated  the  Korean  truce  time 
and  time  again.  The  second  allegation 
is  that  Red  China  has  not  followed  the 
recognized  procedure  of  civilized  nations 
in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  our  cap- 
tured nationals.  We  must  ascertain  the 
facts. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  any  proposal  that  the 
United  States  recognize  Red  China  diplo- 
matically, the  United  States,  through 
the  United  Nations,  ought  to  ask  Red 
China  to  permit  a  survey  or  an  investi- 
gation to  be  made  by  an  appropriate 
team  of  the  United  Nations  concerning 
the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  Red  China 
has  kept  to  her  international  commit- 
ments in  respect  to  the  Korean  truce, 
and  in  respect  to  her  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  whom  she  has  allegedly 
tried  in  her  courts  and  sentenced  to 
various  types  of  punishment  in  Red 
China. 

Does  anyone  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  United  States  would  object  to  a  simi- 
lar survey  to  be  made  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  United  States,  in  case  any 
sovereign  pwwer  alleged  that  we  were 
violating  the  well  established  principles 
of  civilized  nations  in  the  matter  of  han- 
dling prisoners,  or  in  the  living  up  to  our 
treaty  or  truce  obligations?  Of  course 
we  would  not. 
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TtJK  point  I  am  making  is  something 
different  from  that  of  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition. I  am  simply  asking  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  if  an  attempt 
Is  made  to  work  out  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram, a  part  of  the  world  cannot  be  left 
out  of  that  disarmament  program.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  we  recog- 
nize the  right  of  Red  China  to  a  voice 
in  negotiations  with  respect  to  world- 
wide disarmament,  we  are,  in  effect, 
thereby  diplomatically  recognizing  her. 

Xy.K.    VXTO    POWIK    SHOULD    BE    ELIMINATED 

So  if  we  expect  to  establish  a  system 
of  international  justice  through  law, 
which  will  promote  and  attain  total  nu- 
clear disarmament,  then  we  must  look 
to  the  existing  procedures  available  to 
us.  When  we  do  that,  we  see  that  many 
of  those  procedures  will  have  to  be 
changed.  We  ought  to  be  exercising 
leadership  in  making  proposals  for  a 
change  in  the  international  niles  which 
already  exist  in  those  organizations  of 
which  we  are  already  members. 

Thus  I  refer  to  the  veto  power  of  the 
United  Nations.  Certainly,  that  power 
must  be  eliminated.  We  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  veto  power.  There  are  those 
who  have  written  authoritatively  and 
sp<Aen  authoritatively  of  the  San  F*ran- 
clsco  Conference  and  have  pointed  out 
that  when  the  American  delegation  at 
that  Conference  spUt  over  the  veto 
issue,  then  the  veto  became  a  certainty, 
because  the  Russians  were  insistent  upon 
the  veto  power. 

Many  persons  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  were  against  the  weto  power. 
But  when  the  American  ranks  broke 
over  the  issue,  then  there  was  no  ques- 
tion, from  that  time  on,  that  the  veto 
power  would  go  into  the  charter,  and  it 
did.  It  finally  became  a  part  of  the 
charter,  as  the  record  shows,  and  with 
the  vote  of  the  American  delegation,  too. 
That  was  a  great  mistake. 

There  were  only  a  few  of  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  San 
Francisco  charter  came  before  this  body 
for  ratification,  and  who  spoke  against 
the  veto  power  in  the  charter.  It  was 
obvious  at  that  time  that  that  particular 
section  of  the  charter  was  bound  to  rise 
to  plague  us,  and  It  has  risen  to  plague 
us  mstny,  many  times. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  have  the  veto 
power  removed  immediately,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  removed.  As  we  marshal 
the  leaders  of  the  world  behind  a  request 
for  a  modification  of  the  veto  power,  in 
due  course  of  time  the  Russian  leaders 
themselves  will  come  to  recognize  that 
they  will  have  to  assimie  the  responsi- 
bility for  losing  the  peace,  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  make  a  concession  in  a  mat- 
ter which  makes  so  much  ccmimonsense 
as  the  elimination  of  the  veto  power. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  years  It  will 
take,  but  I  believe  that  the  very  discus- 
sion of  it,  that  the  making  of  it  the  sub- 
ject of  one  or  more  sp>ecial  sessions  of 
the  Cfeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
UoDB  for  world  debate,  discussion,  and 
reeolutl<Mi.  If  possible,  will  have  an  effect 
(m  the  exercise  of  the  veto  during  the 
period  of  time  the  discussion  is  taking 
place. 

•Hie  discussion  of  these  problems,  in 
and  of  Itself,  will  further  the  cause  of 


peace  in  the  international  councils  of 
the  world  as  they  are  carried  on  through 
the  procedures  of  the  United  Nations. 

UN.    Mrrr  BE  CORNEKSTONX  Or  U.S.  POLICT 

Third,  1  suggest  that  the  time  has  long 
passed — )s  lorm  overdue — when  the 
United  States  also  will  serve  notice  on 
the  world  that  we  are  going  to  stop  our 
end  runa  around  the  United  Nations; 
that  we  are  going  to  stc^  circumventing 
the  United  Nations,  that  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  lay  our  cases  on  their  merits 
before  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, before  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
Nations,  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  for  open  world  sur- 
veillance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  should  give 
heed  to  the  need  of  the  United  States  to 
notify  the  world  that  we  are  going  to 
help  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  in- 
stead of  continue  to  weaken  it. 

INmtNATlONAI.    LAW    MUST     BK    STEENGTHENED 

Fourth,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
is  no  existing  body  of  international  law 
sufiBcient  in  depth  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  international  issues  which  arise  to 
endanger  the  peace.  International  law, 
as  it  now  exists,  is.  after  all,  very  limited 
in  scop*.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  set  up 
a  system  of  internatiMial  justice  through 
law.  we  must  expand  the  existing  body 
of  international  law,  so  that  as  each 
threat  to  the  peace  arises,  as  each  dis- 
pute between  and  among  nations  occur. 
there  will  be  a  set  of  principles  which 
can  be  applied  for  the  adjudication  of 
those  disputes,  thus  eliminating  the  kind 
of  policy  the  United  States  has  been 
following,  namely,  one  of  threatening 
massive  retaliation,  of  proposing  to  keep 
25  percent  of  our  bombers  in  the  air  at 
all  times,  loaded  with  nuclear  bombs. 

What  a  shocking  bit  of  news  that  was 
when  it  went  around  the  world.  How 
shocking  it  was  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment, and  then  profess  that  we  are  seek- 
ing peace,  when  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  know  that  the  nuclear  weapons 
on  any  one  of  those  bombers  could  go  off 
by  accident  or  by  design  or  by  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  and  could  start  a  holo- 
caust. We  have  to  start  to  square  our 
actions  with  our  talk  for  peace;  and  such 
a  proposaj  as  that  is  not  a  proposal  of 
peace,  but  threatens  war.  Instead,  we 
must  have  something  to  supplant  the 
American  policy  of  military  threats. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  around  the  world 
we  have  the  reputation — and  with 
cause — of  being  threateners.  just  as 
Khrushchev  has  the  reputation  of  rat- 
tling the  saber.  One  of  the  sorriest 
things  in  the  history  of  this  administra- 
tion was  the  proposal  for  mass  retalia- 
tion; and  the  sad  thing  is  that  the  E>emo- 
crats  as  a  body  did  not  oppose  it.  Too 
many  Democrats  went  Eilong  with  that 
proposal,  and,  in  my  judgment,  aided 
and  abetted  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion in  fallowing  the  wrong  policy  for 
some  8  years. 

If  we  are  to  expand  international  law, 
so  there  will  be  a  body  of  law  to  which 
we  can  turn  before  international  tribu- 
nals, if  rule  and  reason  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  international  disputes,  we  must 
be  willing  to  submit  disputes  which  are 
subject  to  adjudication  under  existing 


international  law  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
United  Nations  which  are  provided  for 
the  handling  of  such  cases.  But  we  do 
not  do  so  in  regard  to  any  matter  of  con- 
sequence We  may  do  so  in  regard  to 
some  little  fishing  dispute  or  some  minor 
dispute  in  regard  to  a  vessel  or  in  regard 
to  a  question  about  harbor  damage.s. 
But  when  there  is  a  major  Issue,  such 
as  that  over  the  Formosa  Straits  or 
that  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East  or  a 
good  many  i-ssues  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, we  simply  lean  back  and  proclaim 
our  sovereign  rights  wave  the  flag,  and 
say  we  are  going  to  decide  this  for  our- 
selves. But  whene\er  we  do  that,  we 
lose  more  and  more  r>restige  around  the 
world. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  begin  to  apply 
the  judicial  articles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  that  we  carry  a  peace 
offensive  against  Russia  whenever  we 
have  a  chance  to  do  so,  by  calling  upon 
Russia  to  join  us  in  submitting  disputes 
rK>t  only  to  the  World  Court,  but,  under 
the  articles  of  the  United  Nations.  aLso 
to  other  tribunals  which  can  be  set  up 
by  agreement  under  the  Judicial  article 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes. 

That  will  start  expanding  interna- 
tional law  with  a  body  of  precedents, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  great 
common  law  was  built  up.  The  com- 
mon law  is  a  body  of  judicial  precedents: 
and  we  should  now  be  engaged  in  the 
process  of  building  up  a  body  of  prece- 
dential law  for  International- law  tribu- 
nals to  apply  to  disputes  which  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world,  as  they  arise 
from  year  to  year. 

But  more  than  that  must  be  done. 
We  also  must  expand  international  law 
by  "'a  statutory  process  or  procedure  ~ 
I  suggest  that  we  can  do  so  by  calling  a 
series  of  extraordinary  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  agenda 
limited  to  specific  questions  for  debate 
and  negotiation,  the  purpose  being  to 
arrive  at  the  adoption  of  resolutions, 
with  the  understandmg  that  they  will 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  interna- 
tional law  until  they  are  repealed.  Is 
that  idealistic?  Yes.  it  is.  Is  it  theoreti- 
cal? Yes.  it  is.  Is  it  practical?  It  is 
highly  practical,  because,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  only  thing  that  is  practical 
happens  to  be  to  put  to  work  an  Ideal 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  also 
in  the  field  of  governmental  domestic 
policy. 

But  the  sad  thing  is  that  the  Eisen- 
hower record  on  this  matter  Is  practically 
nil :  and  the  sad  thing  is  that  too  many 
Democrats  have  rubber  stamped  the 
Eisenhower  position  on  that  Issue. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Democratic  Party 
either  to  fish  or  to  cut  bait  on  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  policy,  and  In  the  months 
ahead  to  come  forward  with  a  construc- 
tive foreign  program  which  will  lead  to 
peace,  instead  of  the  Republican  pro- 
gram which  rapidly  is  taking  us  down 
the  road  toward  war. 

A  series  of  such  conferences  over  the 
years — and  let  it  be  remembered  that 
earlier  in  this  speech  I  pointed  out  that 
I  am  discu.ssing  a  program  which,  in  my 
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judgment,  may  take  a?  long  as  20  years 
but.  nevertheless,  we  should  get  on  with 
the  work,  and  should  have  conferences 
of  the  sort  I  have  suggi«ted  through  spe- 
cial sessions  of  the  G<'neral  A.ssembly — 
will,  in  my  judgment,  i^romote  the  cause 
of  peace  and  strength*  n  the  chances  for 
peace,  and  will  bring  is  closer  to  a  total 
nuclear  disarmament  program,  without 
which,  in  my  judgmer  t.  in  our  time  we 
shall  wind  up  with  a  nuclear  war. 

PEACE    orrENSI\E    NEEDED 

But  for  the  immedijite  future — and  I 
close  with  this  suggestion — I  beheve  we 
have  a  right  to  look  to  our  allies  around 
the  world  to  rise  to  their  obligations  at 
this  hour.  I  believe  tie  heads  of  great 
governments,  such  as  those  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada.  Fran:e,  Italy,  and  In- 
dia— those  of  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
world — ought  right  now  be  joining  m 
focusing  attention  on  the  need  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  international 
justice  through  law  for  the  settlement 
of  these  disputes,  leading  to  a  total  dis- 
armament program. 

If  ever  there  was  :i  time  when  the 
United  States  needed  the  moral  support 
and  backing  of  her  ailies,  that  time  Is 
now;  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  need  to 
take  to  Khrushchev  i  peace  offensive 
within  and  through  the  United  Nations. 

But  we  are  not  doini:  so.  because  time 
and  time  again  we  have  demonstrated 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  submit  specific 
questions  to  the  proceises  of  the  United 
Nations  for  final  determination.  So  I 
make  the  plea  that  our  allies  jom  in  ask- 
ing for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  immediate  future, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  has  got  to  be 
done  through  the  General  Assembly,  not 
through  the  Security  Council  In  the 
first  place  the  Securit/  Council  cannot 
speak  for  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
and  only  a  few  nations  are  on  the  Securi- 
ty Council.  But  every  nation,  large  and 
small,  has  a  stake  In  peace.  Every  na- 
tion, large  and  small,  has  a  stake  in  what 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  France. 
and  Russia  do. 

SUMMIT    MEETINC    SHOULD  BE    HELD  AT  U.K. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
before,  as  I  protested  the  kind  of  sum- 
mit conference  that  was  called  in  Paris, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  we  should  not 
proceed  In  that  kind  of  summit  confer- 
ence. I  think  it  was  a  mistake  from  the 
beginning. 

Any  summit  conference  in  which  we 
participate,  as  I  have  said  for  a  long,  long 
time,  should  be  conducted  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
sitting  as  permanent  chairman  of  that 
conference,  and  with  any  arrangements 
or  agreements  reached  in  that  summit 
conference  going  to  the  United  Nations 
for  approval. 

Why?  Because  if  that  is  not  done,  in 
my  judgment  we  shall  return  to  inter- 
national power  politics.  International 
power  politics  will  not  produce  p>eace.  It 
never  has.  The  use  of  international 
power  pohtics,  throughout  the  history  of 
mankind,  has  produced  only  intervals  be- 
tween wars,  because  always  the  nonpMur- 
ticipants   resent    the   fact   that   a   few 


powerful  nations  decide  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  make  it  a  point  of  getting  myself 
briefed  on  broadcasts  coming  from 
southeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Afri- 
ca. I  say  to  Members  of  the  Senate  they 
had  better  get  themselves  briefed  on 
what  IS  coming  out  of  southeast  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  these  days. 
Those  radio  broadcasts  mdlcated  to  me 
that  loud  dissents  were  already  begm- 
ning  to  arise  among  the  nonparticii>ants 
at  the  summit  conference,  and  questions 
were  being  asked. 

One  can  call  it  any  kind  of  propaganda 
he  desires:  nevertheless,  it  is  a  reality. 
One  cannot  deny  that  it  is  being  beaten 
into  the  eardrums  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
people  who  in  numbers  greatly  exceed 
our  population,  and  people  who  have  to 
be  won  over  to  freedom  if  freedom  is  to 
survive.  In  my  opinion,  freedom  will  not 
survive  if  it  is  limited  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  nations.  It  will 
survive  In  the  decades  ahead  only  If  we 
win  over  to  freedom  the  p>eople  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  sell  Inter- 
national politics  to  them.  They  want 
none  of  It.  Why  should  they?  Would 
we? 

I  heard  It  said  earlier  this  afternoon 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma — I  think  It  was 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — when 
he  quoted  extensively  from  the  Steven- 
son Chicago  speech,  from  which  I  quoted 
a  few  minutes  ago.  what  the  reaction 
would  be  in  our  country  m  case  a  Rus- 
sian spy  plane  was  over  our  coimtry. 
We  know  what  the  reaction  would  be. 
Can  we  not  hear  the  clamor?  There 
would  be  those  who  would  want  to  break 
off  diplomatic  relations  immediately. 
There  would  even  be  those  who  would 
want  us  to  go  to  war. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  interna- 
tional power  politics,  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  want  none  of  it:  but  they 
can  be  brought  along,  and  they  will  co- 
operate if  we  give  them  a  voice.  That  is 
why  I  made  the  suggestion,  in  which  I 
hope  our  friends  around  the  world  will 
join  us,  and  I  hope  our  coimtry  will  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  proposing,  that  we 
start,  in  the  Immediate  future,  in  the 
United  Nations  building  in  New  York 
City,  a  series  of  conferences  open  to  the 
world,  to  which  will  be  Invited  the  head 
of  every  state  In  the  world,  large  and 
small,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down 
the  blueprint  for  peace,  of  telimg  the 
world  the  concessions  he  is  willing  to 
make  in  behalf  of  his  country,  for  the 
cause  of  setting  up  a  system  of  Interna- 
tional justice  under  law.  with  the  im- 
mediate goal  of  total  disarmament,  to 
be  enforced  by  a  police  system  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  Nations  to  enforce 
such  a  disarmament  program. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  say, 
"Too  idealistic.  Too  theoretical  and  im- 
practical." But  again  I  sisk  the  question. 
What  is  practical  about  a  nuclear  war? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    In  just  a  second. 

I  think  the  world  is  up  against  it.  and 
I  think   the  world   has  no  choice  but 


either  to  go  to  war  in  our  generation  or 
to  give  the  world  a  system  of  permanent 
peace,  which  can  be  attained  only  by 
bringing  to  an  end  this  immoral  nu- 
clear armaments  race. 

I  yield  for  a  moment  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  fine  speech 
he  is  making  in  supixjrt  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  world's  diflBcultles.  I 
thank  him  for  joining  me  and  the  Sen- 
ator frc«n  Oklahoma  and  a  nimiber  of 
other  Senators  earlier  today,  who  made 
the  specific  point  that  our  job  is  to 
continue  that  search  for  peace,  regard- 
less of  the  calamities  and  blunders  which 
resulted  in  the  breakup  of  the  summit 
conference.  While  It  Is  important  to  es- 
tablish what  went  wrong  In  the  summit 
conference,  and  who  made  the  mistakes, 
and  why,  the  more  important  matter  is 
not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  one 
great  goal  of  this  generation,  which  Is 
peace,  and  cessation  of  nuclear  testing, 
and  surrender  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
International  agreement  to  bring  about 
world  peace  through  world  law. 

Our  zeal  in  that  cause  should  not  be 
abated  one  iota  by  reason  of  anything 
that  has  happened  in  the  world  in  the 
last  6  weeks. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if 
that  is  not  the  great  task  which  lies  be- 
fore America  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and  whether  we  do  not  have  to 
create  in  the  Senate  a  climate  in  which 
that  task  can  be  pursued  assiduously, 
and  in  which  those  who  do  pursue  it  get 
the  plaudits  of  this  body,  and  not  one 
in  which  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  are 
doing  something  unpatriotic  or  being 
soft  on  communism? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  the  burden  of  my  whole  speech 
this  afternoon. 

NATIONS     SHOULD     PUT     BLUEPRINT     FOR     PEACE 
BEPORE    U.N. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  mi  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  interest  of  permanent  peace.  But 
I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  have  got 
to  come  forward  with  what  I  consider  to 
be  constructive,  practical  proposals  for 
establishing  that  procedure.  I  have  made 
specific  references  to  those  goals.  The 
one  point  I  was  on — and  I  reiterate  it — 
when  I  gladly  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  so 
helpful  on  this  speech,  was  that  we 
should  incite,  and  others  must  join  us, 
the  heads  of  all  States,  large  and  small, 
to  participate  in  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  at  all.  I  would  like"  the 
head  of  every  nation,  large  and  small, 
whether  that  nation  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  not,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  world  platform  in 
the  United  Nations  Building  in  New  York 
City  and  lay  down  his  nation's  blueprint 
for  peace,  and  the  concessions  that  na- 
tion is  willing  to  make  in  order  to  estab- 
lish what  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I,  and  others  in  the  Senate  have 
been  urging  for  many,  many  years  in  the 
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Senate,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
^  system  of  international  justice  through 
law  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  peace. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  going  to  take 
weeks  and  perhaps  months.  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  taking  as  much  time  as  we  need, 
because,  I  repeat,  if  we  have  the  heads 
of  state  around  the  world  devoting 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  pro- 
grams for  peace,  in  my  judgment,  we 
shall  have  an  unwritten  moratorium  on 
war.  These  nations  are  not  going  to  be 
fighting  each  other  so  long  as  they  are 
seeking  to  work  out  a  peace  program.  I 
think  we  need  that  time,  Mr.  President. 
I  happen  to  think  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  can  come  from  such  a 
program  as  I  am  outlining,  because  I  am 
satisfied  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the  world 
today  in  which  the  people  are  not 
greatly  concerned  about  the  danger  of 
a  nuclear  war.  The  hearts  of  mankind, 
generally  speaking — including,  I  am 
satisfied,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  rank  and  file  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Russia — want  peace. 

We  know  we  are  dealing  with  some  ir- 
responsible leaders  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  but  they  happen  to  be  a 
reality.  We  must  stop,  it  seems  to  me, 
trying  to  escape  from  reality  in  this  field 
of  working  for  peace.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  at  least  those  leaders  whom  we 
consider  to  be  irresponsible  have  to  be 
drawn  out  into  the  open.  We  have  to 
carry  to  them  and  to  the  world,  through 
the  United  Nations,  the  great  ideals  of 
the  United  States  for  peace. 

I  happen  to  think  that  even  at  the 
head  of  state  level  we  might  be  in  for 
some  very  pleasant  surprises  as  to  the 
amount  of  progress  which  could  be  made 
in  developing  a  program  for  f)eace. 
People  would  have  to  come  and  go  at 
the  conference.  I  recognize  that,  in 
many  instances,  about  all  we  could  ex- 
pect would  be  to  have  the  head  of  state 
come  to  lay  out  his  program.  If  a  head 
of  state  did  not  want  to  come  in  perscai 
but  wanted  to  send  a  foreign  minister  to 
speak  on  his  behalf,  that  should  be  his 
right.  I  think  most  heads  of  state,  how- 
ever, would  come  themselves. 

After  the  heads  of  state  had  laid  out 
their  programs.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  go  back  to  at- 
tend to  administrative  and  executive 
duties  at  the  heads  of  their  governments. 
After  the  heads  of  state  program  had 
been  laid  out  before  the  world  I  think 
the  next  step  should  be  negotiations  and 
diplomatic  exchanges  among  the  foreign 
ministers. 

It  is  at  that  point.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  months  could  be  spent,  and  very 
profitable  negotiations  could  be  had, 
again  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  trying  to  see  what  agree- 
ments and  understandings  the  foreign 
ministers  could  reach. 

Third,  Mr.  President.  I  propose,  after 
the  foreign  ministers  have  done  the  best 
they  can  in  regard  to  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement  upon  the  program  for  the 
various  phases  of  this  very  important 
problem  of  peace,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
this  afternoon,  that  the  recommenda- 
tions and  proposals  go  back  once  more 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nation*  for  the  purpose  of  a  determina- 


tion of  what  agreements  can  be  made 
within  the  United  Nations,  among  the 
members  thereof,  at  least  with  respect 
to  a  disarmament  program. 

Mr.  President,  highly  theoretical  as  it 
may  be  dubbed.  I  happen  to  think  this 
has  a  terrific  amount  of  commonsense. 
because  if  the  leaders  of  the  world 
really  want  peace  the  road  I  offer  ihem 
is  the  road  they  should  travel,  toward 
the  citadel  and  the  cathedral  of  world 
peace,  rather  that  the  road  which  I 
think  thay  may  travel  if  we  do  not  take 
spiritual  leadership  in  the  world,  before 
it  is  too  late — the  road  toward  nuclear 
war.  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  time 
left.  We  have  only  our  generation,  at 
the  most. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  never  spoke  a 
greater  truth  than  the  truth  he  spoke  in 
the  depths  of  the  depression,  when  he 
uttered  the  words  which  are  more  ap- 
plicable today  than  they  were  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression,  that  our  gen- 
eration has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
I  think  our  generation,  Mr.  President, 
has  a  rendezvous  with  a  great  decision, 
war  or  peace.  If  the  decision  is  war. 
America  will  be  no  more.  If  the  de- 
cision is  peace,  then  mankind  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  rise  to  those  great 
heights  of  civilization  which  still  are 
high  for  Us  to  climb,  the  great  heights 
which  I  believe  God  intended  for  us 
But  God  also  intended  that  we  do  our 
share,  and  that  share  calls  at  this  his- 
toric hour,  in  my  judgment,  for  our  try- 
ing to  lead  the  world  into  putting  into 
implementation  and  practice  the  great, 
divine  teachings  which  I  think  God  in- 
tended us  to  follow, 

Mr    CARROLL.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  quite  by  accident  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  television  during  the  Oregon 
primary  campaign,  which  I  assume  orig- 
inated from  Oregon.  This  was  long  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  summit.  I 
thought  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  2  minutes  made  more 
sense  than  any  other  statement  I  had 
heard  on  television.  At  that  time  the 
Senator  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  mov- 
ing into  the  United  Nations  with  this 
terribly  important  problem. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
agree  that  after  some  3 '2  years  of  try- 
ing to  ease  the  tensions  in  the  world,  of 
trying  to  eliminate  fear  and  suspicion, 
we  are  in  a  worse  situation  than  we  were 
in  3  years  ago? 

Mr.  MORSE  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  That  is  part  of  the  burden  of  my 
speech  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  agree  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  we  went  in- 
to the  so-called  summit  conference  un- 
der the  most  adverse  conditions?  We 
had  to  have  m  our  bargaining  agent  Mr 
MacmiUan  of  Great  Britain  or  President 
de  Gaulle  of  France,  We  were  not  there 
on  equal  terms.  How  much  better  would 
It  have  been  If  we  had  gone  to  the  United 
Nations.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  that? 


Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
record  will  show,  but,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
probably  as  many  as  four  to  six  times, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  talk  about 
having  a  summit  conference  2  or  3  years 
ago,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  a  sum- 
mit conference  held  outside  the  United 
Nations. 

From  the  very  beginning,  I  have  urged 
that  all  summit  conferences  be  held  un- 
der the  United  Nations,  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  serving  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  with 
the  understanding  that  the  deliberations 
of  such  a  conference  and  any  proposed 
agreements  reached  would  come  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
for  approval. 

I  have  said  that  for  some  years  now 
because  I  think  the  United  States  is  re- 
peatmg  a  great  mistake  of  history.  We 
are  participating  in  international  power 
politics,  in  the  kind  of  summit  confer- 
ence which  was  proposed.  I  tliink  those 
are  always  bound  to  end  in  historic  fail- 
ure. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  at  one  time,  in  June 
of  1950.  I  think,  when  a  serious  crisis 
confronted  the  world,  we  met  it  through 
collective  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea?  It  was  an  unhappy 
event.  We  had  to  go  to  Korea.  The 
results  did  not  satisfy  anyone,  but  at 
least  we  avoided  world  war  III. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
when  we  had  the  second  great  interna- 
tional crisis,  in  the  Middle  East,  we  again 
functioned  through  the  United  Nations? 
I  am  no  special  champion  of  a  theo- 
retical United  Nations,  but  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  when  he  says 
that  we  must  use  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  when  we  are  in  a  critical 
situation  such  as  this.  The  United  Na- 
tions should  be  used  because  not  only 
big  nations  are  concerned,  but  all  the 
nations  of  the  whole  world  will  be  af- 
fected in  event  of  an  atomic  war.  I 
should  think  all  nations  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  find  out  what  are  the  facts 
in  this  case. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  1  that  I  read 
the  wire  service  reports  on  some  of  the 
violent  attacks  that  were  made  today 
upon  Adlai  Stevenson  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Kennedy],  i 
was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  re- 
marks were  made  I  cannot  understand 
the  motivation.  Have  we  reached  the 
point  in  America  where  American  citi- 
zens are  not  entitled  to  know  whether 
the  leadership  of  their  Government  has 
its  fingers  on  the  control  of  the  military? 
Have  we  reached  the  point  in  our  history 
when  we  cannot  determine  whether 
civilian  authorities  are  supreme  over  the 
military 

I  was  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  but  I 
heard  the  able  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MANsniLDl.  I  have  withheld  any 
criticism  of  the  failure  at  the  siunmlt 
until  the  President  came  back  to  Amerl- 
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can  soil,  because  I  did  not  want  to  em- 
barrass him  while  he  was  on  foreign  soil. 
However.  I  think  we  now  have  held  our 
fire  long  enough.  I  think  we  are  now 
entitled  to  know  the  answer  to  this  on^ 
question:  Who  initiated  the  U-2  flight  on 
May  Day^  Why  was  it  done  on  May 
Day?  Who  did  it?  Did  the  Pre.sldent  of 
the  United  Suites  know  the  flight  was  in 
motion? 

Mr.  MORSE.     May  Day  Ls  one  of  the 
great  Russian  holidays. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Exactly.  Why  did 
this  flight  take  place  virtually  on  the 
eve  of  the  conference?  Over  10  years 
ago  when  I  was  in  the  Congress  I  knew 
that  there  were  forces  witlun  this  Nation 
which  believed  in  preventive  war.  I  ask 
today  whether  there  might  be  persons  in 
the  military  who  w1.<^hed  to  torpedo  the 
summit  conference  Was  there  someone 
in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  who 
wi.shed  to  torpedo  the  conference?  Per- 
haps there  are  people  within  these  de- 
I>artments  who  do  not  desire  to  ease  the 
tensions  and  have  peace  in  the  world. 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  we 
are  entitled  to  have  answers,  and  as 
representatives  of  the  people  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  our  committees  investigate 
and  determine  the  answers.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  sits  on  the  important 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  hope 
that  If  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions conducts  hearings,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.BRicKTl  is  re- 
ported in  the  press  to  have  predicted, 
these  questions  will  be  asked.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 
will  be  at  every  one  of  those  hearings 
and  he  will  attempt  with  all  his  might, 
power,  and  eloquence  to  determine  this 
basic  question:  Why  was  this  spy  plane 
permitted  to  make  its  flight  on  May  Day 
and  just  preceding  the  conference? 
Who  was  responsible? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  make  a  further  observa- 
tion, I  am  frightened  when  I  think  of 
the  possibilities  of  trouble  arising  from 
one  of  our  outlying  bases.  We  have 
delegated  enormous  power  and  author- 
ity to  the  military.  The  military  are 
composed  of  human  beings,  and  there- 
fore are  not  perfect.  Some  military 
man  could  make  an  error  in  judgment 
and  an  atomic  bomb  might  be  released. 
That  military  man  might  set  in  motion 
a  chain  of  events  that  could  bring  on 
the  greatest  man-made  disaster  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

We  are  living  in  a  new  age,  in  a  new 
era.  and  Adlal  Stevenson,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse] 
are  among  those  who  are  saying  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  our  weaknesses 
and  where  the  Imperfections  are  in  our 
society. 

Who  initiated  the  May  Day  flight? 
Was  It  done  out  of  stupidity?  Did  our 
President  know  it? 

It  Is  not  enough  for  the  President  to 
say,  "I  am  responsible."  Of  course  he 
is  responsible  because  under  the  Consti- 
tution he  formulates  foreign  policy.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  responsibility.  The 
question  Is.  Who  did  It?    Who  klUed 


cock  robin?  Who  did  this  monstrous 
thing?  The  American  pubUc  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  answer. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  in  criticism 
"t^  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
wi^  to  make  that  point  perfectly  clear. 
Such  criticism  on  this  issue  at  this  time 
would  be  premature.  Why?  We  need 
the  facts,  and  that  is  why  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  I,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  Irom  Wa.shington  IMr.  Jack- 
son 1  and  others  who  say.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  hearing."  But  let  us  not  wait 
too  long. 

Following  up  the  statement  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse], 
I  suggest  that  only  a  fool  today  would 
believe  that  in  6  or  8  months  all  dam- 
age which  has  been  done  will  be  re- 
stored. All  the  fear  and  the  suspicion 
that  existed  during  the  Stalm  regime 
has  now  been  greatly  accelerated.  It 
will  not  be  6  months,  8  months,  a  year 
or  2  years. 

I  can  see  only  one  course  ahead  and 
that  is  working  together  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
cannot  rely  on  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council  because  of  its  veto  power.  The 
General  Assemblj-  In  discussing  these 
issues  can  discuss  surveillance  of  planes, 
disarmament,  and  perhar»s  through  this 
medium  we  can  again  remove  some  of 
the  fear  and  suspicion.  If  we  do  not  do 
so  hlstor>'  win  record  that  if  this  great 
Nation  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
world  among  our  aUies  do  not  get  to- 
gether to  settle  this  question,  there  will 
not  be  much  history  left. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  who  write  will 
not  be  American  historians.  PerhJMPS 
some  in  Asia  may  write  the  history. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  fur- 
ther observation,  I  have  just  had  placed 
before  me  a  news  ticker  dispatch  which 
comes  from  Denver.  This  is  a  UPI  dis- 
patch. 

DENm — The  Denver  Poet  said  editorially 
today  tiiat  Adlai  Stevenaon  had  a  perfect 
nght  to  criticize  the  administration's  Inept- 
ness  before  the  summit  meeting  and  that 
"It  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  political 
campaign." 

TThe  Poet,  which  has  supported  the  Repub- 
Ucan  candidate  in  the  past  two  presidential 
elections,  also  said  that  fcHTner  Democratic 
National  Chairman  Jamee  Parley  "should 
know  better  ab.jut  the  proper  role  of  the 
opposition  in  a  democracy." 

After  Stevenson  had  criticized  the  admin- 
istration's presummlt  activities  Parley  in 
turn  criticized  Stevenson  for  making  the 
matter  a  political  issue. 

Stevenaon  had  said  the  administration 
gave  Khrushchev  a  crowbar  with  which  to 
wreck  the  summit  meeting  through  the  U-2 
plan*  Incident. 

The  Po«t  said  In  an  editorial  headed  "Come 
Off  It,  Mr.  Parley."  that  Stevenson  "neither 
Implied  that  the  administration  deliberately 
helped  wTeck  the  summit,  nor  did  he  hint 
that  Americans  were  anything  but  united 
behind  the  President  in  hU  humUlUtlng 
Ulals." 

"But  8teven»on  did  say  that  OOP  tacUcs 
were  very  Inept  before  the  summit,  which  U 
true,  and  he  did  say  that  thU  U  a  proper 
subject  for  the  political  campaign,  which  la 
also  true."  the  Po«t  mid. 


Mr.  President,  the  Denver  Post  is  a 
RepubUcan  independent  newspaper.  The 
Denver  Post  twice  gave  its  wholehearted 
support  to  President  Eisenhower.  It  ex- 
tolled his  virtues  day  in  and  day  out. 
But  the  editors  also  have  courage.  They 
have  had  the  courage  to  point  out  the 
F»resident's  weaknesses  time  after  time, 
whether  they  dealt  with  western  recla- 
mation, water  pollution,  or  the  depressed 
area  problems  which  affect  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Clark]  so  vitally. 

The  Denver  Post  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  m  the  Western 
States  against  the  manner  in  which  this 
administration  has  nin  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  Denver  Post 
has  charged  the  FPC  with  failuie  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

This  newspaper  then  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing independent  Republican  news- 
papers in  the  Nation,  standing  most  of 
the  time,  m  my  opinion,  in  the  pubhc 
interest.  The  reason  I  cannot  give  it  a 
100-percent  rating  is  that  it  did  not  sup- 
E>ort  me  aU  the  time.  But  it  is  a  very 
fine  newspaper,  even  though  it  did  not 
support  me  in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  even  op^xjsed  me  in 
Oregcm  before  the  last  election. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  not  under  any 
political  obligations  to  the  Denver  Post, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  that  once  again  it  puts  its 
finger  right  on  the  Issue.  The  issue  is 
not  an  attack  uF>on  President  E^isen- 
hower.  The  issue  is  not  an  attack  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Issue  is  crystal  clear.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  who  Is  rurming  their  Gov- 
ernment, If  the  President  is  rurjiing 
the  Government,  then  who  has  sabo- 
taged the  cause  of  peace?  We  are  not 
concerned  especially  with  Khrushchev. 
We  will  take  care  of  Khrushchev  in  our 
own  time,  but  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  Khrushchev  and  all  his  cronies  in  the 
fonun  of  the  United  Nations  and  let  the 
people  of  the  world  participate. 

We  do  not  have  to  give  up  our  sov- 
ereignty. We  have  only  one  short  op- 
portunity left.  The  main  point  is  that  I 
am  in  support  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon,  As  I  say,  we  have  only  one 
short  opportunity  left  before  some  fool 
launches  us  into  atomic  war.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much  for  his  wonder- 
ful contribution  to  my  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  agree  with  almost  everything  he  said. 
I  certainly  agree  with  his  thesis.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  there  is 
opposition  to  Stevenson  by  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Parleys.  We  have  opposi- 
tion to  Stevenson  within  our  own  party, 
as  well  as  opposition  by  the  Republicans. 
There  are  those  who  are  very  anxious 
to  see  that  he  be  not  nominated  at  the 
Democratic  convention.  They  recognize 
that.  If  nominated,  unquestionably  he 
will  come  out  the  victor.  They  have  the 
right  to  oppose  any  nominee  they  wish 
to  oppose.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by 
Mr.  Parley's  criticism  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
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b«oauM  X  am  weU  Mtlsfled  u  to  where 
he  itanda  in  the  flght  within  our  party  to 
far  a4  the  Democratic  nomination  1«  con. 
cemed. 

The  lecond  thing  I  with  to  say  li  that 
I  reserve  only  one  dluent  from  the  obaer- 
vationa  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ha« 
made,  and  that  wa«  with  reepeot  to  the 
course  of  action  we  followed  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Middle  Bast  doctrine.  In  my 
Judgment  we  did  not  make  use  of  the 
United  Nations  procedure,  as  we  should 
have.  I  made  pleas  at  the  time  that  we 
ought  to  take  to  the  United  Nations  cer- 
tain proposals  for  commltmenu  from 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  prior  to  ex- 
erclslng  our  rlaht^and  we  have  the 
right — to  enter  Into  aurcomenta  with 
those  countries 

I  felt  at  the  time  that  we  would  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  cause  of  peace 
if  we  had  required  or  sought  to  require 
an  agreement  through  the  United  Na- 
tions with  respect  to  certain  conditions 
before  the  fact,  before  we  made  the 
agreement  under  the  doctrine. 

But  other  than  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  exprewed  the  thesis  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Our  differtnct  is 
that  I  would  have  made  greater  use  of  the 
United  Nations  In  that  instance  than  we 
did.  X  am  grateful  indeed  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  strengthening  my 
record  this  afternoon  as  history  will  read 
it  on  the  subject  which  I  rose  to  dlscuu, 

Mr,  CARROLL,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE,     I  ylold 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  ouuht  to  nay.  to 
keep  the  record  clear,  that  Jim  Farley 
Is  my  friend,  We  must  remember  that 
there  are  some  political  difr»rt>noes  in 
the  State  of  New  York  For  example, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  former 
•tnator  Herbert  Lehman  support 
it«vfn«on  In  1886  Jim  Farley  wa«  a 
strong  Stevenso(\  supponi^r  Now  he 
may  have  another  oandldMte  However, 
that  Is  no  i*e««on  fur  him  to  speak  an 
harshly  a«  he  has  about  Adlai  Sleven< 
•on  My  able  friend  from  C)r«>H(U\,  who 
is  on  the  f\oor  today,  If  he  does  not 
i*«ad  U  toiilHht,  will  probably  read  to* 
morrow  marning,  thai  Ai\oU\er  friend  (^ 
mine,  fwmer  Hrwideni  Many  'numan, 
Is  m\  the  new«  wiri^s  twiay  He  whtte 
an  ai'Uele  fur  Uavk  maaasine,  on  Adial 
■UviM\MM\  This  (t\nm\t  artlole  hMt 
nuihing  \K\  \{vk  wiu\  the  MUiiimt^nt  nn  the 
svtmmit  by  «ta>vt>nstMy  Howev<»i\  he  is 
n»l  R|H>akin«  in  any  otMumendatory 
Wrms  abiuit  AHlal  Atev^iunvn  It  In  obvl> 
ou«  U\at  he  has  a  candidate  tmi  Ht>  ha« 
a  rlahl  to  have  otve  Thpt^t'for*',  \  b*« 
Uevt  that  iHKJivle  mu*t  IwvK  at  thwi* 
statementa 

Mr,  MORAS  t  had  one  until  last 
w««k, 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Ym  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  a  v^ry  Bood  candidal*. 
Many  times  good  horsea  do  not  run 
strong  for  a  short  stretch  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  bwn  that 
type  of  candidate.  I  have  to  have  a 
longwlTided  campiUgn.  sometimes  last- 
ing 6  or  8  years  before  I  am  successful 
Some  runners  arc  not  sprinters,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
conclusion,  if  I  may.  with  respect  to 
these  statements,  that  I  am  absolutely 


convinced  that  Stevenson  has  a  deep- 
seated  (eellng  that  this  Issue  affects  the 
survival  of  this  Nation,  and  that  he  feels 
that  we  must  raise  this  Issue  with  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  I  am  confident 
that  Stevenson  did  not  raise  this  Issue 
as  a  partisan  political  Issue,  but  because 
he  believcH  we  must  discuss  these 
mattera 

For  more  than  2  years  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  been  irytnu  to 
stir  up  interest  In  Stevenson  as  a  candi- 
date I  do  not  know  Oovernor  Steven- 
son weU  He  Is  more  an  acqualntiuKe 
of  mint  I  have  met  him  only  a  few 
times.  However,  I  look  upon  him  as 
i\  ui-rat  political  and  phllosophlcnl 
leader  Ho  represents  a  new  era  in 
politics.  I  believe  that  U  also  trur  of 
John  Kinnidy  I  think  it  Is  true  of 
the  nevi'  «ioiip  that  Is  emeruinu  In  the 
Democratic  Party  I  think  It  is  true 
of  other  civndldates  It  is  true  of  the 
dlsllnHUlshed  Senator  from  Oreuon 
And  that  Is  nothlna  new  about  him 
He  has  been  ahead  of  the  field  for  years 
Thai  Is  trv.e  of  Senator  Svminoton  and 
Senator  Johnson  I  look  about  the 
Chambfr  to  see  If  there  are  any  other 
candidates      iLauiihter  I 

We  me  moving  ttUo  a  new  era  My 
friend  tl^e  able  Senator  from  Montana 
ha,t  advo<aled— and  I  supported  his 
resoluiinn  li^  1987,  whel^  only  a  few  of 
us  stood  here  with  him  oi^  the  floor  of 
the  .Sehati^-some  supervision  over  the 
Central  Intelligence  Awency  I  do  not 
like  tl^f  Idea  of  votlnu  money  for  an 
Agency  and  not  knowing  a  Utile  about 
what  \%  In  uolnu  to  be  used  for  Oi\ly 
n  selecird  lew  Members  of  the  body  know 
what  HA  Is  doing  I  do  not  like  thai 
I  repreieni  a  million  and  a  half  people 
and  I  atn  i>ntltled  to  be  able  to  uo  home 
ai\d  say  to  the  p<Hiple  a  little  somethinu 
about  what  the  CIA  Is  dotnu 

Ml'  MOItSK  Let  me  eonecl  the  Men- 
ator  X  *tali'mei\l  on  that  poliu  Theif^ 
Is  i\ot  any  select  urovip  in  the  HIenate 
that  ki\o\AM  what  CIA  Is  doii\tf  l  am 
a  member  of  the  Con\mlliee  on  Fi>rei«t^ 
Helatiuhs  There  are  maiw  thlniiH  l 
eani\iU  hitd  out  about  what  they  ait^ 
dolnii  't")\ev  \(se  the  U\\\  »eetet  laU«'l 
auMinai  u*    i«»n 

Mr    ('AtlHt)l.l,      \    ran    ui\deii«uuul 
that  iio||\e  Hung*  \\\\t\\\  to  lH>  Hepl  «iHMrl 
Hul  wo  ouihl  to  hay«>  geneml  knnv^ledsr 
abttui  l)\e  it\nde)litMi  and  about  U\n  oon 
»h>lsai\il  about  who  Mive*oidei«  and  \0»o 

Ml  MOHMK  t  should  likr  in  makn 
this  tuHntnriu  at  this  ^KUni  I  do  not 
Uiink  aUX'hing  should  b»»  kept  top  ireiri 
without  a  rheek.  ui\dei  our  sy.it^^m  of 
gt>vernn>e»\l  tt  eatu»ol  be  sprt»ad  out 
worldwide  but  at  the  .xnme  time  I  do  tuu 
believe  In  vwtu\g  any  branch  of  our 
OovernineiM  with  police-state  power  ai\d 
top  ,'<eeryt  power  where  theiT  cati  be  no 
check  upon  Its  admlnlsti-atlon 

That  Is  s  step  In  the  direction  of  police- 
state  powers  I  have  alwaj's  opposed  It 
I  happen  to  think  that  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  can  be  trusted 
with  the  f-ype  of  top  secrets  that  any 
Prtssldeot  or  any  head  of  the  CIA  can  be 
trusted  wiiii  Most  of  the  people  who  do 
have  aQce.<;s  to  top  secrets  have  never 
been  elected  to  poliUcaJ  office  in  their 


lives,  So  I  do  not  buy  the  argument  thul 
we  should  not  have  a  check  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  respect  to 
this  matter  of  top  secrets. 

We  can  have  a  check  on  It  without 
having  It  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  known  throughout  the  world  I 
am  not  going  to  give  any  man,  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  un- 
checked power,  because  thiit  Is  whiil 
brings  about  tyranny  in  times  of  crisis 
Mf  CAHROM.  Mr  President,  of 
couiso  I  a«ier  with  that  The  Consti- 
tution provides  for  that  I  wi.ih  to  mukr 
tills  peiHonul  ii-frrenco  I  had  pn - 
sonal  knowledge  ul  one  time  that  Pii'ni- 
dent  Truman,  wlu-n  he  wivs  Presidrnt, 
would  «t't  every  moininu  at  9  o'clock 
a  report  from  hi.N  Intelligence  liaison,  so 
that  he  mtuMt  know  what  was  uoinu  on 
He  got  thosr  reports  every  morning  1 
a.Hsumo  that  this  is  being  dot»e  with 
F'ie,«»ldcnt  Elsenhower 

Mr  MORSE     Let  us  hope  so, 
Mr    CARROLI,      There  may  be  some 
things  withheld  from  him      I   reileratr 
tlu.N  b«*causr  I  think  It  Is  very  important 
I  thitik  that  all  Amerlcat\s  are  entitled 
to  know    of  course,  who  gave  the  order 
for  the  May  Day  flight     Why  was  it  done 
on  May  Day?     What  was  its  purpose? 
Was   It   done   stupidly,   blindly;    was  it 
merely  a  colos«al  blunder,  or  was  it  some 
force  working  evi<n  against  Elsenhower 
and  against  ihr  administration,  to  blow 
up  ihiN  conference''    I  think  we  are  en- 
tiile<l  to  Know  what  the  facts  are 
I    thank    llu    Menator   for   yieldu^g 
Mr    MOltWK     1  should  liko  U)  say  to 
the   acting   majority   leader   that    I   am 
about  to  yield  the  flixir      Would  hr  like 
t4)   have  me   suggest   tl\e   absence  of   a 
tiuoium? 

Mr    MANMMKM)      Not   at  this  time 
Mr    MORftC      I  yield  the  (logr. 


YI  ViUJNd  AN 

Mr  MANMMKU)  Mr  President,  I 
a*k  unanimous  eoiuenl  thai  the  pej\dli\g 
lutsine^s  be  lemporaiily  laid  aside  ami 
Ihal  the  Meiirtle  pnweed  to  the  consul- 
eiallon  (vf  Caleikdar  No    IJHU   H   ^itlMI 

ri>e  PMMUUNl*  OFFU'KM  Ihe  bill 
will  be  «laliHl  bv  title 

The  \M\\*\  Mivs  rusM  A  bill  tft, 
;ht«|'    fo<   the  irllef  of  Vl   Vo»tnM  An 

The  PMMIIUNtl  urTirKM  Is  Iheie 
object io»\  to  Ihe  pi^chl  oohsiUeiaUuu 
o(  the  \\\\\f 

Their  betl\g  nn  f\hlPfUon  ihe  Hei\ale 
pHM'eeded  \\\  coi\slde»  the  bill  which 
hnd  Iw^en  fvp«  rtwl  fhmv  the  t^wnmiltee 
o»i  the  .hidlciioy  with  at\  amrndM\ent 
in  line  H  after  Uie  wtvrd  said  to  strike 
out  Ym  and  inseit  Yl  .  «>  as  to  make 
t4ie  1)1 1 1  rvRd 

.4»tn'i,-,i  iM  (\i'«0ffM  (iivrmfWrrf  T>>i\t  tivr 
tl\»>  i)ur|><*»'n  of  »i»otlumi  I01(»i  I  J7i  I  Ai  und 
■iW>  uf  th»  Imm  grution  mut  NnUumUHy  Act 
Ihr  minivr  child  Yl  Y.nmit  K\\  nhsU  Im>  hi'lrt 
sntl  c(>n.i«ldrr*>M  Ui  b«>  th<>  imturi\l-lx^rn  ftlicn 
nuitl  nf  Huff  s«.r|ft«ttnt  «nd  Mr«  John  L 
Bmwn,  clUwnii  of  ih»  Unlt*><t  8t«u>«  /»»o. 
v\dtii.  That  thf  n*turftl  p«ir*ou  of  thp  mxld 
Yl  Young  An  shall  not.  by  vlrtu»  of  such 
p*r«nt««e,  b«  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  sutus  under  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Piesldent,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  pertinent 
paru  of  the  report  as  they  relate  to  the 
desirability  of  thiJi  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Rept.  No,  1252)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd,  as 
follows: 

rvfsrost  or  tmi  siii 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  sj  amended  U 
u.  gram  to  U»e  niimir  child  adopted  by 
clUsKna  or  the  United  SUlee  the  statue  of 
a  nonquou  lmml»rant  which  li  the  itatui 
normally  enjoyed  by  alien  minor  children 
of  US  eltlsene  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  brncficlarye 
iiiiini> 

nrATtM»HT    or    r*rTt 

riiK  boiientUiy  of  Uie  bill  l»  «  10-ye»i- 
old  native  of  Korei,  preeenlly  residing  thprr 
who  wft«  adopted  in  Korea  on  frbr>ii\iy  '12. 
lUOO  by  citlaeua  (f  the  United  WiHte*  He 
recclvee  hu  full  lupport  from  them  Hl» 
udoptlve  father  hai  eerved  contliuioviely  with 
the  Air  F<,>rce  alnce  1B49  aa  a  chaplain  Af- 
ter attaliung  the  rank  of  lleutenent  colonel 
lie  wae  retired  under  a  reductlon-ln-forc#e 
prv>gram  and  thereafter  enlisted  and  Ik  pree- 
enly  aervliig  a  tovir  of  dvity  In  Korea  which 
tennlnatee  In  J\i:ie  lUOO  After  retlren^ent 
In  lOAII  \\t  plant  t>>  reiunte  hi*  mlnUtry  in 
the  Houlhweel  'Cesae  ronfprei\ce  of  the 
Mcthodlat  rh*in(  The  ndopilve  parent*  of 
the  benehclary  v  ere  ntarrieU  In  lUSS  and 
have  a  U-yenr-olii  datighter  Inforntallon  U 
to  the  e(Te<"i  thn  I  hey  are  nnai>clally  ablr> 
to  Pare  for  liln\ 

A  letter  with  attached  memorandum 
dated  l>eoetnber  IS  lUSU  to  Ihe  rhalrnvan  of 
thp  Nennte  i'oinn\iitee  on  the  Judicial y  from 
Ihe  (Nimmlaeienei  of  Imnilgrntlon  and  Nai- 
urali#ailon  with  reference  to  the  bill  reed* 
ae  follow* 

l)re*siM>N-   of  Jeeiii  » 

ImMKiHAMdN     ANIt    N*Tt'a*l  IVAt  ION 

MeavK'S 
WA»hit^f|U^>^     /)  r      />r.c»nh«"    »S     /»1W 
Hon    jAMra  (>    K  ,«ti  anh 
('>(rt('i»tit«     ('o»M»»  ()»«<r    oM    f'lf    ./((ilit'di'v 
I'  .<«     .S<  MillC     IV)I«'  INyhii)     /)  (' 

UkAS  n»N*Mia  In  reaponee  lo  >oui  iv 
i|Me«i  for  a  ie)Mi(  relixUve  to  the  hill  irt 
fssn  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Yoving  An  i)\i<m< 
)«  nltttrhed  It  MH  inor»ioltiin  of  infointnilon 
coornrnliiii  the  Iteoen.  inr\  I'hl*  inFn»o< 
ri^ntl\un  )o««  lit'er  luepaietl  liom  Itte  linini 

ri,i\ioh   and    N.\l  ouliettilon  nen  n>e   Me*   u< 
itilos    I.I    Ihe    l«oi<n,  iiuv    li\     Ihe    )(ou*Ioh 
'\y\     ortt.ie  o(  Mo.    »t<M  It  f    «  hit  h  hio.  »  u*|o«tv 
ol    ll\tt*a  l\ii>* 

I  h»>  hill  M,,,iiil  >,>ni»<i  itiitti|M  i.t  Kinl\i* 
uptin  Ihe  III  \y\\  olit  alien  lo  U«  iohtpH*>i 
\\\  U  «»  iMieeM*  li  wUf  Wiioitt  pti'Mtle  Ih.ti 
llui  nal\ll«U  |>iM«ni*  ot  ihe  Uenel>tiniv  nhall 
\\\\\  hy  virlne  -I  mi  h  ptuhlivDv  hi*  to' 
i>4tii|eit  aov  ilsh  |tihii«-|ie  iti  kinio*  ondei 
Ihe  hniMlsialitto  anil  Naiinn.»lnv  A«<l  t» 
|»  noieit  ih>«l  I  leie  I*  w  dilTeteUie  in  \\\* 
iil>»'iiln|  of  Ihe  l»et\i«0.iio\  *  n-one  In  line* 
It  «n«t  S  >\f  Ihi'  pM\«ie  hill  ArtoMling  t" 
lh»>  tiMi>nl*  ol  Ihle  aeivl.f  Ihr  mitevl  "pell 
log  I*  Vl  Young  An 

Aa    a    qviola    inunignuu     the    henehclaiv 
w.tMid  he  ehai|h'*''le  i.>  (he  ij>iota  fo|  K'>rei\ 
mucer«l);, 

.1     M     NWINM 

t*0M«»Ht'it10««  ' 

MeMoRSNoCM  Of  IhrosMATniN  raoM  Immi- 
(laAtniN  ANo  h  ArosALiaATmN  Hsavn  ■  Pu.n 
at  Yt  YofNu  An.  BKNcrtriAHv  or  8    SHMl 
Information  t oncert\li',g  thin  caee  waa  ob- 
tained   from    Ml     and   Mre    John   I.    nn)wit. 
fleeter  (tarenta  oJ  t)>e  beneficiary 

Yl  Young  An,  a  native  of  Korea  wa«  Ix^rn 
on  Jvity  IB,  1(K(  He  haa  never  t)e«n  tn  the 
United  SUtM.  He  preaently  realdes  tn  Ko- 
rea with  Mr  BAiwn  and  la  fully  supported 
by  him.    The  ft«t»r  parents  Intend  to  adopt 


the  beneficiary  under  the  laws  oX  the  SUte 
of  TexRs  when  iie  arrives  In  the  United 
mates  The  beneficiary  is  U>e  eon  of  Yl 
Man  Sok  and  hU  wife.  Pak  Pun  Blk.  both 
reeldente  of  Korea,  They  have  agreed  to 
his  adoption 

Mr  and  Mr*  John  L  Brown  are  U  S, 
rtuaeiui  by  virtue  of  birth  tn  Athens,  Tei,. 
on  Otoober  SO,  IBia,  and  Oaloasleu  Pariah. 
Ia  .  on  Pebruary  88,  1910,  reapeouvely 
They  maintain  Uteir  principal  reeldenoe  in 
Nome.  Tex  Mr  and  Mrs  Brown  were  mar- 
rlPd  m  Oeorgetowji  Tes  ,  on  August  8  1MB 
and  have  teetlfted  Uist  this  la  their  only  mar- 
riage They  have  a  IS-year-old  daughter, 
Dorla  Kay  Brown  Mr  Brown  haa  served 
cuntinuoutly  in  the  US  Air  Poroe  since 
March  S.  1U4.1  aiid  hr  plana  to  make  the 
Armed  Porcee  hl»  career  Hla  preaent  rating 
I*  (tnfT  Brrtfeanl  und  hi*  anntial  income  1^ 
I4.9O0  Mr*  Brown  1*  em)>loyed  a«  a  teacher 
m  the  ptibllc-ach<K>l  eyetem  at  Nome,  Tex  , 
with  an  annual  income  of  M.'JAO  Their 
Joint  aaiteu  oonatst  of  SM.aoo  In  UN  asvlnge 
t)ond*.  insurance  with  a  face  value  of  $17,000 
IV  checking  account  of  18,000,  and  other  real 
and  peraoniU   property   valued  at  S5.000 

henator  Raith  YASnoaotroH    the  author  of 
the  hill    hiis  »uhnMtted   the  following  Infor- 
mation iti  connection  with  the  case 
'i\»r  KiNANCK  DtastraaiNo  BecrioN, 

APO  .IS/    Sa»  fMiiuiAix),  Coh/ 

Ai«(/u<r  .^?.  i»it 

Hon    Hai  I'll  W    YAasoaot'OK. 
.sv»t(i((if    from  \hr  Statt  0/  Trre-v 
A'rndJf  O/Tlrc  ffMlidl'ig,   Wa«htNgro>t    U  V 

HoNoSABi.t  DsAR  Mill  I  am  writing  to  in- 
tjiiirc  whether  It  would  be  possible  for  yoti 
to  give  me  aaalalanoe  in  aecurlng  a  special 
hill  (or  the  admission  ui  the  United  itates 
of  a  Korean  natumat  whom  I  plan  to  adopt 
m  order  that  I  might  give  him  an  edvicatKUt 
and  other  opportunities  for  development 
which  1  feel  that  I  am  In  jwslllon  to  offer 
P\M-  your  preliminary  eonslderatlon.  I  sub- 
mit  the  following  infurmatlon 

I  am  «n  years  of  age,  married  ilitf  years  i, 
wife  4it  year*  old  llotlt  are  In  escelleni 
health  We  have  one  child  IS  years  old 
Uiifoitunnielv  after  the  hlrlh  of  oui  daugh- 
in  we  fouiui  that  we  cotild  have  no  other 
ihiiilieit  I  am  i\  MetiuHllsl  minister  of  the 
Moothwekt  Texas  isutference,  I  served  aa  a 
(haplain  In  the  Air  Powe  from  Man>h  lUifl 
lo  Kehnnoy  lltSS,  at  whloh  time  I  hM^ame  a 
Ml  lint  of  the  reduction- in- foroes  program 
I  aiill  hold  mv  Heaerve  t>oinmlaslon  In  the 
Htade  ol  lieulenanl  oohmel  After  the 
leduciioM  in-foicea  I  enlnietl  III  the  Air 
PMHe  In  oiilei  lo  oimlKy  toi  ielli«>inent 
tipon  leliieineni  ilUlttll  \  will  again  lesume 
WW  \\\«,\f  in  Ihe  i>t>nrei«>io>e  as  a  ha*toi  ol 
nti*>lttniMV  I  feel  llotl  I  am  nnnnnaUv  ahle 
It.  \oi>teil«Se  till*  p»oI»mI  ill  i>ne  »*ah  i»aU  lUi 
(«t'i  ol  lov**  lol  anolhei  a  plojevli  WUhotil 
>\\\\  •uainoneMhn  no  nn.on»inl  oi  phNsUtO 
well  heiog 

Ihe  MMios  Hfto    vihom  t  phOi  lo  nilopl   lol 

.,t,Mi«o«i      !•     IS    \eais    olil       Mf    tins     ll>ed 

«llh  ol   woilie«l  ftM    Am»MlciM\«  since  Ihe  nge 

\\     ir»       Me    l«    Ihe    IhlMl    "t'O    in    Ihe    KoienU 

fionHv      AllhoMgli  hoth  tils  hioenl*  aii*  ll\ 
log    thev  aie  agreeable  to  both  Itie  n»loptlo»\ 
and    Ills   entlglallon   fliMU    KoM»a      ThU   hov 
has  w>»rket1  f\>r  me  doling  mv  Unit  In  Korea, 
(0\d  titvm  oluervallon     and  ctoeely  at  tlial 
I  inn  honently  suv  Utal   1  have  nevet   met   a 
\t>\mg  nu\n  with   a  Itlgher  cliaracler  t4\\allt> 
than  this  lad     In  aplte  of  Ihe  many  tempta- 
tion*  whicli   liave   preeented    themselves    to 
him  while  In  hi*  statvi*  as  houaeboy  to  the 
ttl-s,  he  haa  never  adopted  the  piofanlly  or 
hMwe  nuiral  hablte  so  common  to  many  of 
the  other   "boy*"  who  find  It  pr\^nt.able  to 
cater  to  U»e  wishes  of  the  man  they  wt\rK 
fv^r      Hu  habits  and  character  beapesk  the 
excellent  family  backgnmnd  lton\  which  he 
con\ee.      Both    his    moU>er    and    father    are 
practlcltxg  Christiana— Methodists.    Kla  older 
brother,    who    Is    now    In   the   Republic    of 
Korea  Air  Poroe,  hopes  to  become  a  Methodlai 


minuter,  if  the  opportunity  oould  be  found 
to  further  his  education  In  that  direction- - 
which  asslsunoe  I  may  be  able  to  secure 
throxigh  the  help  of  some  local  church  which 
may  spuneor  hla  training  As  for  my  boy,  I 
plan  to  place  him  first  In  a  special  school  or 
private  tutor  to  prepare  him  for  entrance 
into  Lon  Morris  Junior  College,  Jackson- 
ville, Tes,,  and  then  to  Southern  Methodist 
University  Because  of  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  family  ail  the  eons,  except  the 
yotiugeat,  hsve  had  to  stop  school  at  the  eikd 
of  the  free-school  period,  which  roughly  Is 
e<iulvalent  tn  our  grammar  schcxil  I  have 
checked  his  sch(K)l  record  and  f)nd  that  he 
st(x>d  slsth  In  the  class  of  almost  a  hundred 
children  He  has  a  ready  and  eager  mind, 
and  I  feel  that  he  will  have  no  dlfTlculty  in 
pur*uing  his  studlee 

I  shall  appreciate  you  advising  me  of  the 
proper  steps  I  should  take  In  this  matter  I 
am  due  to  return  to  the  Unile<l  Binles  m 
Mitrch  of  1080,  and  I  should  like  very  much 
to  be  able  to  take  the  boy  with  me  as  I  go 
If  I  have  to  await  the  ni^rmal  qt»i>ia  foi 
Korean  Inunlgrallun  the  time  would  be  a 
minimum  of  6  to  0  years  since  he  does  not 
qualify  for  a  student  visa  or  passport  By 
that  time  he  'votild  br  too  old  to  undertake 
the  inunlng  contemplntrd  for  him 

With  beet  wishes.  I  remalii 
Sincerely  yours 

JOMH    L    BSOWN 
Sfnf.S'ergennf   VSAr   AntS93«44 
P»      Sir.    I    failed    to    mention    that    n>v 
home   addreat    la   Nome,  Tex 

'JUt  PlNANC'tDlSSOSBINa  Hft'TIOM, 

AtO  .lOi    Sun  PniHctsi'o,  C«M/,. 

Hon    HAUfH   YAsaoSotuiM 

.Venn for  /fow»   thf  Staff  o/  T'rJM" 

Srnntf  Ogtcf  Hwdillnp.  Wa»>'  'Ngfioi    /l  (' 

DaAS  HsNATtiM  YASSoaiionii  1  am  wMliokt 
III  reference  to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Yong 
An  M  gflSt,  set h  Congress  |i>i  kPti»lon  wliU  h 
you  so  kindly  Intiodocml  in  my  behalf  noil 
Ihal  of  my  adopted  son  I  wUh  lo  iroon 
that  I  liave  been  infoiineit  thai  the  a«lo|i 
lion  has  been  approved  hy  Ihe  dintilci  coun 
of  Ne«)Ut  Korea,  and  that  as  sinm  a*  the  m>«i 
ter  has  been  recoidwl  in  the  Myon  onii  e 
(•imllar  to  Ihe  county  couil  in  the  Mtale»i, 
1  shall  revelve  th»  certificate  ol  adopiion 

1    am   mosi    happy    with    Ihe   progreas   of 
e\euls      I   have  enlemlMl  my   loui   of   duty 
in  Ki>rea  in  order  to  secure  ooncurieni  tiasei 
»iUh  the  hoy  upon  inv  return  to  ihe  Hluie* 
I  am  now  iltl*  lo  leluili  on  ol  ahoui  ,hioe  I 
lumi      Mowevel     I    lead    «n    ariU*le    In    the 
.hOOlarv  l»sue  o|  the  tSdonel  inagaeme  whh  U 
has  llllMl   me  with  some   muieMalnlu>«  ttotl 
an^lellea       The    ailUie    I*    enllHwl      Wioo 
Iho'le  Pain  Itela  Beiillno-nlal      h\   Al    VoWei 
tine  p.uVlculaf  palaglaph  in  the  aiiuie  tvf 
peaiett   t-o  l«e  slsitlllcaitl    as   tal    a*   MO*  vase 
I*  (nooemeit 

Nol  evelH  pMvuVe  hill  !•  prt*«eTt  In  tai't 
Ihe  mnloMlv  toe  »helve«t  ttnh  Uo-  ioo.| 
nteiltollous  aie  n.lett  uj>t>n  J'N*!  tite\  t.  . 
\|\lU-e    passage   hv    both    Rouses   of    |S«os»eaa 


itiol  sigoatuie  hy   the  ^leeldent  ' 

aune  "o  manv  ot  my  plan*  alul  hoo«'»  hoou 
,-u  the  oUlvome  i>t  This  pnitlculivt  (Uece  \nI 
|e.»l»|(»iiit»\  <\»  i'<^  a*  «chool  ^^^  the  I«oy 
and  othei  plan*  lor  h>»  welfale  ai-e  con 
cerncd  I  w.Nndci  it  wo  ,,'\ilil  \/u*  me  any 
Idea  ol  lU  stiUvi*  in  ili«  iHunmillee  and  II 
iinv  (utdllh>nal  lni.Mmi<ilon  l*  neetled  1 
have  heard  noihlup  ulnce  supplying  tlie 
Immigration  and  Nrttvonlteatlon  Service  at 
Houston  Tex  ,  \vUI\  all  the  Information  they 
rfqueoted  1  reallee  that  1  may  be  actln« 
like  a  new  father  but  If  youve  never  had  a 
non  m  the  fanuiy  and  had  Just  acquired  one, 
1  tlilnk  yv>u  could  ut\deraland  my  wuioern 
Thank  you  for  your  special  interest  m  this 
n^nttei    I  remain 

■Sincerely  >vuirs, 

John  L  Bsown, 
Stat  5rrpfflnt.  VSAF  AP/»553««4. 
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218T  PlMAMCx  DisanvsiNG  SscnoN. 

APO  301. 
San  FraiuHsco,  Calif.,  February  29, 1960. 
Re  S.  2681.  a  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Yl  Tong  An. 
Senate  Jttqiciast  Committex, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington.  D.C. 

HoNORABi^  DsAR  Sixs :  I  enclose  herewith 
a  photographic  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
adoption  of  the  Klmchon  district  court, 
Klmchon,  Republic  of  Btorea,  of  Yl  (the  Kck 
rean  symbol  01  being  variously  rendered  in 
English  as  Lee,  Rhee,  or  Yl)  Yong  An,  for 
whom  Senator  Yarboeough,  of  Texas,  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  of  relief,  S.  2681,  September 
11.  1959. 

Is  It  possible  for  you  to  advise  me  of  the 
progress  the  bill  Is  malting.  I  am  due  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  about  the  1st  of 
June  and  would  like  very  much  to  have  the 
boy  accompany  me  on  the  ]o\imey. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Brown, 
AF18553644,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

USAF  Reserve. 

Beoul   District  Court.   Rektblic  or   Korea. 
CERTincAnoN  or  Adoption 

1.  Adopting  father: 

(a I    Name:  John  Larkln  Brown. 

(b)  Etomiclle:  Jefferson  County,  Tex., 
United  States  of  America. 

(c)  Date  of  birth:  October  30.  1912. 

(d)  Occupation :  US.  Air  Force. 

(e)  Nationality;  American. 

2.  Adopting  mother : 

(a)  Name:  Doris  Bean  Brown. 

(b)  Domicile:  Jeflerson  County,  Tex., 
United  States  of  America. 

(c)  Date  of  birth:  February  28.  1910. 

(d)  Occupation:  Housewife. 

(e)  Nationality:  American. 

3.  Adopted  child: 

( a  I    Name :  Yong  An  Lee. 

(b)  Domicile:  499  Kalkwang-Dong,  Ken- 
yung-MyTin,  Keumneung-Kun,  Kyungsang- 
Bukdo.  Korea. 

(C)    Date  of  birth:  April  28,  1943. 

id)    Occupation:  None. 

(e)    Nationality:  Korean. 

I  hereby  certify  that  In  the  matter  of  the 
adoption  of  the  above-named  child  adopted 
by  the  above-named  adopting  father  and 
mother,  concerned  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  have  been  complied  with  and  that  said 
adoption  is  legal  and  valid  as  of 

Date  22d  day  of  February  1960. 


Judge.  DiitHct  Court  of  Klmchon,  Re- 
public of  Korea. 
The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  In  the  case,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill    (S.  2681),   as  amended,  shoiild   be 
enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amencknent. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  STATE  OP 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1370,  H.R.  9818. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LECiSLATrvK  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9818)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commentl  very  highly  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  upon  the 
wonderful  cooperation  he  extends  to  me 
in  respect  of  the  long-established,  1946 
Morse  formula  principle  in  connection 
with  the  disposal  of  Federal  property. 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides 
that  the  fair  market  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie, 
shall  be  paid  for  the  property.  This  is 
completely  in  conformity  with  the  Morse 
formula.  I  am  delighted  with  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  So  that  the  Record 
may  show,  briefly,  what  is  involved,  there 
was  a  tract  much  larger  than  the  500 
acres  to  which  the  bill  relates. 

An  old  resettlement  project  was  con- 
veyed, or  allowed  to  be  conveyed,  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  State 
for  an  average  price  of  some  $54  an  acre, 
provided  it  be  used  for  forestry  purposes. 
It  now  appears  that  the  State  needs 
500  acres  of  this  larger  tract  for  the 
building  of  a  new  penitentiary. 

The  bill  pi-ovides,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  h»a  already  stated,  that  the 
State  of  Florida  must  pay.  If  It  secures 
this  land,  the  market  value  of  such  land 
as  determijicd  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  know  of  no  possible  objection 
to  such  a  prci vision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MEDICAL  INSURANCE  FOR  RETIRED 
OIJDER  PERSONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  19.  I  discussed  In  the  Senate 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  S.  3503,  to 
provide  medical  insurance  for  retired 
older  persons.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  McNamara  bill,  but 
now  I  find  that  this  monorandum  was 
an  earher  draft,  later  revised  to  provide 
for  2  days  of  skilled  nursing  care  for  each 
day  of  unused  hospital  care,  instead  of 
1'2;  and  2*^  days  of  home  health  serv- 
ices for  each  day  of  unused  hospital  care 
instead  of  2  days.  Cost  estimates  also 
were  revised  to  include  these  changes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  revised  analysis  of  the 
McNamara  retired  persons  medical  in- 
surance bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  revised 
analysis  wac  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANOm  BT  Sekator  P.it  McNamara. 
Chairman,  Senate  StTBCoMMrrrcE  on  Prob- 
I.ZMS  or  TBE  Aged  and  Acino 

analysis:   RrriRED  PERSONS  MEDICAL  INSrRANCX 
ACT 

Major  protlslons: 

1.  Cover  under  a  system  of  prepaid  health 
Insurance  all  retlred'^iged  (men  over  65  and 
women  over  62  who  are  not  employed ) 

2.  Provide  Sot  90  days  of  hospital  care  per 
year,  or 


3  One  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  care  In 
a  skilled  nursing  home,  or 

4.  Two  hundred  and  forty  days  of  care  at 
home  In  a  supervised  home  health  program. 

5.  Provide  diagnostic  outpatient  services 
for  such  Items  as  laboratory  tests  and  X-rays. 

6.  Pay  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  very  ex- 
pensive drugs. 

7.  Provide  for  research  and  demonstration 
programs  to  Improve  quality  and  efficiency 
of  health  care. 

Relevant  data  bearing  on  the  above  provi- 
sions follow: 

1.  We  esUmate  that  this  bill  will  cover  14.8 
million  men  and  women  as  follows:  11.3  mil- 
lion OASI  beneficiaries;  1  7  million  who  are 
receiving  old  age  assistance  and  no  OASI; 
1.8  million  other  retired  aged — men  over 
65  and  women  over  62. 

The  act  would  exclude  from  Its  coverage 
all  men  and  women  and  their  spouses  who 
are  working  full  time  In  the  ordinary  case, 
these  men  and  women  will  be  covered  by  a 
group  health  Instirance  pf)ncy.  The  blU  U 
thus  limited  to  the  retired  aged. 

2.  Estimates  of  cost  for  the  above  provi- 
sions: Total  cost,  computed  as  conservatively 
as  possible,  Is  estimated  at  $1,578  million  or 
$106  per  capita  (th.at  Is,  per  retired  person  1  : 
113  million  OASI  beneficiaries  would  be 
financed  by  a  one-quarter  percent  Increase 
In  the  social  security  tax  on  the  employee 
and  employer;  17  million  old  age  assistance 
recipients  would  cost  $180  million  to  come 
from  general  revenue  fund;  18  million  other 
persons  would  cost  $190  million,  to  come 
from  the  general  revenue  fund. 

3  Hospitalization: 

This  bin  provides  for  90  days'  hospitaliza- 
tion lor  the  aged  but  aims  at  reducing  ex- 
cessive use  of  hospitals  through  the  follow- 
ing features: 

Provision  Is  made  for  diagnostic  services 
as  a  preventive  program. 

An  Incentive  Is  provided  to  use  nursing 
homes  and  home  health  services  Instead  of 
hospitals  when  not  needed. 

4  Skilled  niirslng  home  care: 

For  each  day  of  unused  hospital  care,  the 
bill  provides  2  days  of  care  In  a  gltllled  nurs- 
ing home  following  a  physician's  certifi- 
cation . 

Total  days  authorized,  180. 

5.  Home  health  services; 

For  each  day  of  unused  hospital  care,  the 
bill  provides  2-,  days  of  home  health  serv- 
ices by  a  coram  unity -sponsored  agency. 

ToUl  days  authorized.  240 

6    Outpatient  diagnostic  services: 

The  bill  provides  for  preventive  services 
through  early  diagnosis  of  incipient  Illness 
by  means  of  X-ray  and  other  laboratory 
tests. 

7.  Very  expensive  drugs. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  of  very  expensive 
drugs  prescribed  by  a  physician  using  generic 
names  is  included  In  the  Insurance  program. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  coverftRe  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  a  years 
study. 

8.  Effective  date: 

The  bin  would  provide  for  phasing  the  ef- 
fective dates  of  the  various  benefits  so  as  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  build  up  the 
financing  fund,  conduct  adequate  planning 
and  develop  the  necessary  facllltlee: 

Hospitalization  effective  July  1,  1961,  and 
not  later  than  January   1.   1962. 

Nursing  homes,  January  1.  1963,  and  not 
later  than  July  1.  1963. 

Home  health  services,  January  1,  1962,  and 
not  later  than  July  1.  1962. 

EHagnoetlc  outpatient  services.  July  1,  1961. 
and  not  later  than  January  l.  1962. 

Very  expensive  medlclnee,  July  1,  1962,  and 
not  later  than  January  l,  1963. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would   be  author- 
ized   to    designate    the    dates    within    these 
pertoda  when  the  act  would  be  etfectlve. 
9  Summary  of  costs: 

The  one-fourth  percent  Increase  on  the 
OASDI  tax  on  employer  and  employee  and 
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three -eighths  penient  on  the  seU -employed 
would  be  8ufflcle:it  to  finance  the  medical 
benefits  for  the  retired  OASI  beneficiaries 

Three  hundred  \nd  seventy  million  dollars 
from  the  general  fund  would  finance  the 
medical  benefiu  for  those  not  eligible  for 
OASI  benefits. 

Partially  offsetting  this  $370  million  appro- 
priation are  current  Federal  expenditures  for: 

Medical  care  under  old-age  assistance.  $153 
million. 

Medical  care  for  other  groups  who  would 
be  covered.  «85  million 

Thus.  U  is  estimated  that  net  additional 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
approximately  $K:2  million 

10  Research  and  demonstration: 

The  bin  would  tllrect  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  conduct  research  on  the  health  care  of 
older  persons  and  on  Improvements  In  the 
quality   and  efficiency  of  health  services. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct appropriate  demonstration  programs 
on  how  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  older 
persons  as  effectively  and  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible In  their  communities 

11  Other  Important  provisions: 
Persons   receiving   social   security   benefits 

or  old-age  assistance  payments  are  automat- 
IcaUy  eligible  fo-  beneflU  Other  Individ- 
uals who  have  nat  earned  In  the  preceding 
month  more  thi.n  the  amount  set  In  the 
retirement  test  under  OASI  win  be  covered 

The  Secretary  U  to  publish  annually  a  list- 
ing of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  home 
health  agencies  ^irhlch  are  included  for  pay- 
ments under  th«  act  It  is  expected  that 
for  hospitals,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  AHA 
accrediting  serv:ce;  and  that  for  nursing 
homes,  only  these  will  be  Included  which 
meet  adequate  ttandards  for  care  and  re- 
habilitation 

State  health  iigencles  can  be  given  au- 
thority to  lnsp«'Ct  whether  standards  are 
being  met  and  whether  professional  services 
are  adequate. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  administer  th<  act  with  a  national  health 
service  advisory  ouncll 

The  Secretary  may  use  the  services  of 
private  nonprofli  organizations  In  admin- 
istering the  program 

Railroad  retirement  and  Federal  employee 
pensioners  could  come  under  the  program  at 
any  time  such  legislation  Is  enacted 


MANDATORY  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCHOEI'PEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
learned  only  a  few  days  ago  of  a  very 
disturbing  development  in  my  State  of 
Kansas  concerr-ing  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant industries — petroleum  produc- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  price  reduction  of  20 
cents  a  barrel  instituted  on  Monday  of 
this  last  week  covering  more  than  15.000 
barrels  daily  ol  oil  produced  in  Kansas 
This  action,  cc^ming  as  it  does  on  top 
of  several  other  price  reductions  over  the 
past  few  months,  points  up  the  serious 
need  to  take  a  second  look  at  some  of 
the  factors  which  are  causing  this  con- 
tinual deterioration  in  the  petroleum 
industry  in  my  State  of  Kansas  as  well 
as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  These  price 
reductions  are  already  having  a  serious 
impact  on  the  ibility  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducers to  continue  to  find  and  develop 
the  necessary  reserves  that  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  us  for  national  se- 
curity. 

In  my  State  :>!  Kansas,  crude  oil  pro- 
duction averaged  about  310.000  barrels 
daily  during  tlie  first  4  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  337.000  the  same 
period  last  yeai .  a  drop  of  27,000  barrels 


daily,  or  8  percent.  In  May,  the  Kansas 
production  allowable  is  cut  another 
25,000  barrels  per  day  and  actual  pro- 
duction during  the  first  week  in  May  was 
down  almost  50,000  barrels  per  day  or 
15  percent  from  the  same  week  last  year. 
As  things  now  stand,  no  improvement  in 
this  situation  is  now  m  sight. 

The  combination  of  depressed  prices 
and  reduced  markets  for  Kansas  crude 
has  caused  severe  curtailment  of  ex- 
ploratory and  development  activity.  Ex- 
ploratory crews  active  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1960  are  down  15  percent  from 
a  year  ago  level.  The  average  number 
of  rotary  rigs  active  this  year  is  down 
18  percent  and  the  total  number  of  wells 
drilled  to  date  is  down  24  percent. 

I  understand  that  for  the  Nation,  dur- 
ing the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  there 
have  been  more  than  22  specific  price 
cuts  ranging  from  4  cents  to  20  cents  per 
barrel.  Product  prices  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal products  have  dropped  23  cents 
per  barrel  In  the  past  year.  These 
various  factors  spell  out  only  one  thing — 
the  petroleum  producing  industry  is  in 
a  serious  condition  which  if  not  rem- 
edied could  become  chaotic. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  in  light 
of  recent  worldwide  developments  only 
serves  to  pwint  up  the  urgent  need  for 
our  Government  to  take  a  real  cold  hard 
look  at  the  situation  to  determine  if  its 
policies  on  r>etroleum  imports  are  ade- 
quate to  assure  this  Nation  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
ducing industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
emphasize  that  there  are  many  causes 
other  than  oil  imports  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  sad  state  of  affairs  we 
now  find  in  our  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. We  must  recognize  that  the 
Inroads  being  made  into  crude  oil  mar- 
kets by  natural  gas  liquids,  natural  gas, 
which  is  priced  at  the  wellhead  at  arti- 
ficially low  prices  due  to  Federal  regu- 
lation, and  many  other  factors  are 
.serving  to  depress  domestic  crude  oil 
production  as  well  as  cride  oil  prices. 
However,  on  analj'sis.  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  biggest  adverse  factor  in  the  picture 
is  that  of  petroleum  imports.  Just  be- 
cause there  are  other  adverse  factors, 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  can  ignore  the 
biggest  one — impwrts. 

As  is  quite  well  known,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  President  Eisenhower  insti- 
tuted what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program.  This 
action  was  taken  in  line  with  policies 
laid  down  by  Congress  in  which  we  de- 
clared that  the  President  shall  act  to 
curb  imports  of  a  commodity  whenever 
they  are  found  to  be  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security. 

Following  tlie  institution  of  this  firm 
governmental  program,  the  p>eople  in  my 
State  toe*  heart  jmd  set  about  increas- 
ing their  search  for  and  development  of 
new  oil  reserves  in  line  with  the  an- 
nounced goal  behind  the  program.  How- 
ever, this  was  a  short-lived  situation.  It 
was  not  long  before  evidence  began  to 
develop  that  although  the  mandatory 
import  program  had  stemmed  the  tide 
somewhat  the  actual  level  of  imports  was 
too  high.  The  latest  statistics  show  that 
even  with  the  mandatory  import  pro- 


gram, imports  are  now  lomning  at  a  rate 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
Back  in  1954,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Fuels  established  by  the  President  de- 
clared that  imports  in  excess  of  the  1954 
ratio  would  be  a  threat  to  national  de- 
fense. At  that  time,  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  crude  production  was  16  6 
p>ercent.  Today,  total  imr>orts  are  run- 
ning at  a  ratio  of  25.4  percent,  the  high- 
est ever.  It  must  be  noted  that  these 
totals  include  residual  fuel  oil  which  we 
do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
this  countrj'  to  meet  our  needs.  How- 
ever, excluding  residual  fuel  oil,  the  facts 
show  that  the  other  oil  imports  are  run- 
ning far  In  excess  of  the  total  which  the 
Cabinet  Committee  in  1954  declared 
must  not  be  exceeded  if  our  national  se- 
curity position  is  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
imports  are  only  one  factor  but  a  big 
factor.  I,  therefore,  urgently  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  responsible  offi- 
cials in  Government  concerned  with  oil 
import  policies  to  immediately  take  a 
cold,  hard  look  at  this  situation  and  see 
If  the  goals  they  laid  down  when  import 
controls  were  established  are  being  met. 
This  situation  calls  for  immediate  action 
as  I  understand  the  administrator  of  the 
program  is  now  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing the  allowable  imports  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1960.  Once  these  are  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
change  them.  Therefore,  I  urgently  sug- 
gest that  a  reevaluation  be  made  right 
now  of  the  total  level  of  imports  to  the 
end  that  sufficient  reductions  can  be 
made  to  assure  that  our  national  secu- 
rity goals  will  be  met. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1467,  House  bill  12117,  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr 
Engle  in  the  chair » .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
12117)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 
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Mr.    President, 


Mr.     MANSFIELD, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     I  am   very   glad   to 
yield  to  the  acting  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  request  which 
may,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  tentative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  ON  VETO 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow,  a  yea -and -nay  vote  be  taken 
on  the  proposal  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  depressed  areas  bill, 
with  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  by 
that  statement.  I  assume  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  means  the  time  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  by  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed 
to. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OP  MORN- 
ING HOUR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  if  it  is  contemplated  that  there 
be  a  morning  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  presume  there 
will  be  a  morning  hour,  which  I  h0F>e 
will  not  take  up  too  much  time;  but,  in 
order  to  overcome  that  particular  aspect 
of  the  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  morning  hour  tomorrow, 
and  that  the  morning  hour  be  concluded 
by  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreements 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  are  as 
follows : 

UNAJflMOTTS    CONStNT    AGREEMENTS 

Ordered.  That  when  the  Senate  concludes 
Its  business  today  It  adjoxirn  until  10  o'clock 
am  tomorrow  (Tuesday.  May  24,  I960):  that 
morning  business  be  In  order,  and  that  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  overriding 
the  veto  of  the  President  of  S.  722,  the  Area 
Development  Act:  that  at  the  hour  of  2 
Vd'cIocIs  p  m  .  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  by 
yV«  and  nays  on  said  question,  and  that 
th^.lnt«rvenlng  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
tweetv,  the  proponents  and  the  opponents. 
»nd  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader.  (May  23, 
1960  ) 


RESEARCH      ON      CONVERSION      OP 
SALINE  WATER  TO  FRESH  WATER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
announce  my  cosponsorship  of  the  bill 
^S.  3557)  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas), 
together  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1,  and  others,  to 
provide  for  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment of  practical  means  for  con- 
verting saline  water  to  fresh  water  suit- 
able for  consumptive  use. 

The  bill  removes  present  restrictions 
of  time  and  money  on  the  desalinization 
program,  and  provides  loans  to  com- 
munities to  build  developmental  con- 
version plants. 

While  desalinization  of  seawater  is  not 
exE>ected  to  provide  a  direct  supply  for 
interior  States  like  mine,  at  least,  not 
very  soon,  we  in  Utah  have  a  real  in- 
terest in  seeing  our  sister  States,  and 
California  in  particular,  develop  ade- 
quate water  supplies  from  seawater. 

Today,  Utah  and  southern  California 
both  look  to  the  same  source — the  Colo- 
rado River — for  much  of  the  water  to 
support  a  rapid  growth  of  population 
and  industry.  California  has  just  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  recommendation  of 
a  special  master  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  division  of  the  water  of  the 
lower  Colorado. 

We  in  Utah  have  long  been  at  odds 
with  California  over  the  division  of  the 
Colorado  waters  between  the  lower  and 
the  upper  basin  States.  The  real  solu- 
tion to  tbe  problem,  however,  is  for  us 
to  work  together  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  providing  California  with 
the  water  she  needs.  This  would  then 
relieve  pressure  to  claim  for  California 
a  larger  portion  of  the  Colorado  stream- 
flow.  The  upper  basin  States  would  be 
safe  in  their  use  of  the  water. 

Since  all  of  the  Nation's  present  sup- 
plies of  water  that  are  inexpensive  and 
readily  accessible  are  already  in  use,  we 
look  to  a  means  of  making  available  the 
enormous  resources  of  the  sea. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  has  done 
a  creditable  job  with  the  funds  and  per- 
sonnel it  has.  Three  experimental  plants 
will  soon  be  under  construction,  and 
plans  are  going  forward  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  two  more  that  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  however,  that,  despite 
real  efforte,  we  are  losing  this  water  race. 
Our  progress  on  desalinization  is  too 
slow,  and  present  storage  and  conserva- 
tion eflforte  are  not  keeping  pace  with  in- 
creased water  demand. 

Our  society  has  reached  the  place 
where  the  necessities  and  uses  of  -water 
are  so  tremendous  that  they  stagger  the 
imagination.  It  has  taken  us  352  years 
to  build  up  our  population  of  180  milhon 
Americana.  Yet  the  Census  Bureau  as- 
sures that  the  number  will  double  in  the 
next  40  years. 

This  means  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  require  2'2  times  as  much  municipal 
water  in  1980  as  was  used  5  years  ago. 
And  the  statistics  on  the  coming  water 
needs  of  agriculture,  manufacturing. 
metal  fabricating,  and  the  new  synthet- 
ics industries,  which  have  been  previously 


cited  in  the  Senate  and  with  which  the 
Members  are  familiar,  tell  the  same 
story. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect 
to  America's  water  problem  that  has 
particular  significance  in  view  of  the 
tragic  international  developments  of  the 
past  week 

As  the  Senate  is  aware.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Soviet  Russia  last 
fall  as  head  of  a  .subcommittee  represent- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Our  task  was  to  study  com- 
parative water  and  power  resource  de- 
velopment. One  of  the  points  made  by 
the  subcommittee  report  is  this — that 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  largest 
water  resources  in  the  world.  Russia 
has  about  10  percent  of  our  earth's  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water,  compared  to  our  3 
percent. 

It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  water 
in  Siberia  is  difficult  to  develop  because 
it  flows  northward  into  the  icebound 
Arctic  Ocean,  it  is  true  that  much  of 
Russia's  water  is  great  distances  from 
the  centers  of  population;  but  this  still 
leaves  Russia  with  vastly  greater  water 
resources  than  we  enjoy. 

And,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  recognize  the  vital 
character  of  our  water  problem,  and  has 
refused  to  follow  policies  calculated  to 
develop  supplies  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  demand.  In  some  cases,  our  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  problem  have  been 
ridiculed. 

I  refer  to  the  vote  of  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  last  session, 
which  Press  Secretary  James  Hagerty 
was  allowed  to  call  the  "lure  of  the  pork 
barrel."  Yet  these  projects  were  for 
flood  control — to  prevent  wasting  of 
water;  or  for  small  water  projects — to 
use  water  supplies  more  eCBciently. 

And  the  'no  new  starts"  p>olicy  has 
unreasonably  slowed  the  development  of 
water  storage  and  development  projects. 
Incidentally,  this  policy  was  quietly 
dropped  for  this  election  year. 

The  President  even  vetoed  the  bill  to 
use  adequate  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
to  assist  and  encourage  States  and 
localities  to  control  water  pollution. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  we  are  losing  this 
race  also — we  are  contaminating  our 
water  at  a  faster  rate  every  year. 

The  leadership  in  providing  adequate 
water  supplies  has  therefore  had  to 
come  from  Congress.  And  this  leader- 
ship is  welcomed  by  the  States  and 
municipahties  which  are  daily  struggling 
with  this  problem. 

One  forward-looking  step  taken  by 
the  Senate  is  the  apixiintment  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  which  is  making  a  study  of 
the  Nation's  future  water  needs  and  sup- 
plies. We  have  held  public  hearings  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  are  is- 
suing a  series  of  comprehensive  reports 
covering  all  phases  of  our  water  prob- 
lems Our  report  will  be  made  to  the 
Senate  next  year. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  move  to  step  up  aH  phases  of 
our    saline    water    program.    This    bill 
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provides  for  improved  research,  for 
process  development  in  both  pilot  and 
full-scale  plant*,  and  for  establishment 
of  a  needed  central  testing  laboratory. 
Economic  studies  will  be  imdertaken  to 
provide  communities  with  the  cost 
figures  they  ne*^!  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  on  the  possibility  of  using  de- 
salinization for  municipal  water  sup- 
ply. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  loans 
to  communities  to  aid  plant  construc- 
tion. Many  communities  could  now 
provide  their  water  supplies  more 
cheaply  through  commercial  desaliniza- 
tion. They  hesitate  to  do  so  because  of 
uncertainty,  the  exp>ense  involved,  and 
the  general  lack  of  knowledge  in  this 
field. 

In  many  places  in  this  Nation,  'we  al- 
ready have  a  water  shortage.  The 
Geological  Survey  tells  us  that  there 
were  1.000  communities  in  47  States  that 
had  to  restrict  water  use  in  1957.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that 
the  cities  and  towns  of  America  must  in- 
vest $80  billion  in  the  next  20  years  to 
keep  abreast  of  their  requirements  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water.  A 
reasonable  expenditure  now  to  provide 
the  research  and  development  to  make 
our  greatest  potential  source  of  water — 
the  sea — available  for  human  use  is  one 
of  the  wisest  investments  we  can  make 
in  the  future  of  America. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12117 j  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  H.R.  12117, 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been  made 
the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
as  original  test  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  that  no  point  of  order  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  line  7.  aft#r  the  word  'st.';- 
tlons  ',  to  strike  out  "♦67,934.CKX)  '  and  Insert 
'•$70  247.600".  and  in  line  10,  after  '■(21 
U.S.C.  113a I",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"or  to  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  for  the  construction 
and  alteration  of  buildings  " 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out  '$52.011. 000"  and  Insert  "$52,236  - 
000  '.  and  in  line  6,  after  the  word  'condi- 
tions ',  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
no  funds  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister a  brucellosis  eradication  program 
for  fiscal  year  1962  that  does  not  require 
mlnlmim:\  matching  by  any  State  of  at  least 
40  per  centum." 
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On  page  4,  line  14,  after  Uie  word  "em- 
ployed ",  to  strike  out  "under  oontractfi  and 
cosperative  agreements". 

At  the  top  of  page  6,  to  Insert: 

"CONSTEUCTION    OT   TACILmSS 

"For  construction  of  facilities  and  acqui- 
sition of  the  necessary  land  therefor  by 
donation  or  exchange,  $3,700,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
$300,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  available  for  pwyment  of  expenses 
for  construction  of  a  headquarters-labora- 
tory building  at  the  National  Arboretum, 
which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  constructed 
under  contract  authorization  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  " 

On  page  6,  line  16,  aft«r  the  word  "Agricul- 
ture ".  to  strike  out  "$31,053,000  "  and  Insert 
•$32,053,708,"  and  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
"all",  to  strike  out  "$31,553,000"  and  insert 
"$32,653,708", 

On  page  7.  line  24,  after  "(7  U.S  C  347ar', 
to  strike  out  "$54,220,000"  and  Insert  "$56- 
220,000';  on  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"all",  to  strike  out  ■$55,715,000"  and  Insert 
"$57,716,000"',  and  In  Une  7,  alter  the  word 
"year",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  all  of  the  additional 
funds  provided  herein  shall  be  used  to  meet 
expenses  at  the  county  level." 

On  page  8.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"empioyees".  to  strike  out  "$5,875,000"  and 
Insert  "$5,961,000". 

On  page  8,  line  22,  aJter  the  word 
"possessions"',  to  strike  out  '  $2,255,000"  and 
Insert   '$2,275,000". 

On  page  17.  line  2,  after  the  word 
"estimates",  to  strike  out  "$16,315,000"  and 
Insert  "$16,605,000". 

On  page  17,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

■'Marketing  services:  For  services  relating 
to  a+crlcultural  marketing  and  distribution, 
for  carrying  out  regulatory  acts  connected 
therewith,  and  for  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  payments  to  States.  $26,579,900, 
including  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employ- 
ment at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem, 
e.ijccpt  for  employment  In  rate  cases  at  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  diem  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574).  as 
amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  U.SC.  55a),  in  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 201 U I  to  20Ud),  inclusive,  of  title  11 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  UJS.C.  1291)  and  section  203(J)  of  the 
Agricultural   MarkeUng  Act  of   1946." 

On  page  18,  line  25,  after  "(7  V.S.C. 
1766)  ",  to  strike  out  "$4,447,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,487,000",  and  on  page  19,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  7.  to  strike  out  "$2,493,000" 
and   insert  "$2,539,000". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  after  the  word 
'  exj)ended",  to  Insert  "of  which  amounts 
not  less  than  $4,400,000  shall  be  available 
to  purchase  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  shall  determine  to  be  excess  to 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States: 
Proi'ided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  currencies  avail- 
able In  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of 
section  104(f)  of  such  Act  unless  such  cur- 
rencies are  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States". 

On  page  20.  line  21.  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1- 
l7a)".  to  strike  out  "$930,000"  and  insert 
"$941,325". 

On  page  21,  line  18.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  ■$310,000,000"'  and 
Insert  "$335,000,000  ". 

On  page  22,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  ""$50,000  000"'  and  Insert  "$60.- 
000.000". 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to 
strike  out  "$30,500,000"'  and  Insert  "$31,- 
467.650",  and  In  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  '"$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,100,000". 

On  page  27.  line  1,  after  the  word  '"De- 
partment",   to    strike   out   "$1,478,000"    and 


insert  "$1,523,000°:  In  line  8,  after  the  word 
"than",  to  strike  out  "one  hundred  and  fifty - 
one  thousand  "  and  Insert  "two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  and  fifty";  in  line 
16.  after  the  word  "of",  where  it  occiirs  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  "one  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five"  and  inse-rt  "fifty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
to  strike  out  "$90,000"  and  Insert  "$45,000". 
On  page  30.  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "♦44.726.000"  and  Insert 
"$45,726,000  ".  and  on  page  32,  line  12,  after 
the  word  "provision",  to  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  "Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  administer  any  program 
which  does  not  provide  for  maximum  use  of 
Government-owned  facilities  for  storing  sur- 
plus commodities,  consistent  with  the 
economical  op<>ration  of  the  Corporation." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  brief  statement  to  make  regard- 
ing some  of  the  items  in  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  bill 
carries  direct  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $4,000,222,683.  This  bill  is 
$135  million  under  the  budget  estimates, 
and  $62,3  million  over  the  figure  as 
passed  by  the  other  body.  For  the  regu- 
lar activities  of  the  Department.  $13 
billion  is  recommended,  which  is  $11.4 
million  under  the  budget  requests. 
coMMODrrr  credit  ookpoeatiok 

An  appropriation  of  $1,226,500,000  is 
carried  in  the  bill  to  restore  capital  im- 
pairment. This  includes  $632  million  for 
the  balance  of  losses  incurred  in  fiscal 
1959.  and  $594,500,000  of  the  estimated 
losses  for  fiscal  1960.  The  difference  of 
$98,500,000  between  the  estimate  and  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  bill  will  have  to 
be  restored  in  some  future  appropriation 
bill. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,443,634,000  is 
recommended  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  esti- 
mated cost  in  fiscal  1960  of  carrying  out 
several  authorized  programs. 

The  principal  committee  changes 
from  the  bill  as  it  p>assed  the  other  body 
are  as  follows: 

MAEKETING    SERVICZS 

First.  The  restoration  to  the  bill  of 
the  "Marketing  services"  item  of  $26,- 
579,900.  This  item  was  stricken  in  the 
House  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  item  there  is 
included  the  sum  of  $10,296,000  for 
poultry  inspection,  as  requested  in  the 
budget,  together  with  funds  requested  for 
several  marketing  service  programs. 

The  administration  has  prop>osed  leg- 
islation, which  is  p>ending  before  the 
standing  committee  on  Agricultiu-e  and 
Forestry,  dealing  with  continuation  of 
authority  to  exempt  iX)ultry-food-proc- 
essing  food  plants  from  mandatory 
inspection. 

Unless  the  Congress  enacts  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  next  July  1,  the 
Department  will  be  required,  under  the 
poultry  products  insf>ection  law,  to  pro- 
vide federally  sur>ervised  inspection  to 
further  processing  plants  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  now  permitted  by  law  to  exempt 
from  inspectiorL  In  that  event,  the 
Department  will  be  obliged  to  submit  a 
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supplemental  budget  request  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  inspection  in  the  poul- 
try-food-processing plants.  Included  In 
that  category  are  a  wide  variety  of  mixed 
foods,  such  as  chicken  pies,  chicken  with 
vegetables  of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
canned  chicken. 

CONSIEVATION    R«SZKVE    PKOGRAM 

Second.  The  other  major  increase 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  a 
restoration  of  $25  million  to  make  the 
mandatory  rental  payments,  and  for 
other  costs  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program.  The  program  authori- 
zation to  enter  Into  new  contracts  has 
expired,  but  this  appropriation  item 
will  be  required  for  several  years  for  the 
contracts  in  force.  The  amount  of  $335 
million  is  recommended,  the  same 
amount  as  for  1960,  which,  together  with 
balances  carried  forward  of  about  $20 
million,  should  provide  the  funds  re- 
quired for  fiscal  1961. 

RJSKAKCH    AND    EXTXNSION 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $70,247,600  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service.  This  amount 
is  $1,265,900  over  the  budget  request  and 
is  $2,313,600  over  the  amount  provided 
in  the  other  body. 

The  bill  Includes  the  full  increase  in 
the  budget  estimate  of  $1,502,800  for  ac- 
celerating research  to  avoid  pesticide 
residues,  and  an  increase  of  $1,200,000  for 
utilization  research. 

The  committee  recommends  several 
increases  outside  the  budget  which,  it 
believes,  are  urgently  needed,  totaling 
$1.5  million  over  the  House  bill.  It  also 
recommends  that  $3.7  million  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  new  re- 
search facilities  for  pesticide  residues, 
poultry  disease,  and  management  for  the 
National  Arboretum,  and  for  plans  and 
specifications  for  soil  and  water  research 
facilities. 

The  committee  recommends  a  $1  mil- 
lion increase  for  payments  to  State  ex- 
periment stations.  This  is  the  increase 
requested  in  the  budget  and  it  was  de- 
nied by  the  other  body. 

For  payments  to  the  States  for  coop- 
erative extension  work,  an  increase  of  $4 
million  over  fiscal  1960  is  recommended. 
This  is  $1,135,000  over  the  budget 
request. 

A  provision  in  the  other  body  re- 
stricting the  use  of  increased  funds  to 
the  county  oflBces  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

SOIL     CONSEKVATION     ACTIVITIES 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  action 
taken  in  the  other  body  to  restore  to  $250 
million  the  advance  authorization  for  the 
1961  ACP  program.  This  is  the  third 
successive  year  that  the  President's 
budget  has  requested  a  reduction  of 
either  $125  or  $150  million  in  the  advance 
authorization  for  the  ACP  program. 

For  programs  administered  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $143.- 
132.000.  which  is  $7.5  million  over  the 
estimates  and  almost  $10  million  over 
fiscal  1960. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    AND   SCHOOL   MILK 

The  bill  carries  a  toUl  of  $156  million 
of  Federal  financing  for  the  school  lunch 


program,  of  which  $45  million  is  from 
section  33  fimds.  This  is  a  45  million 
increase  over  the  budget  for  section  32 
funds. 

In  addition  to  the  $155  million  of  Fed- 
eral fimd$  provided  in  this  bill,  an  esti- 
mated $90  million  of  funds  will  be  avail- 
able imder  the  special  milk  program.  In 
addition,  surplus  foods  acquired  through 
CCC  operttions  and  surplus  removal  pro- 
grams will  be  available  for  donation  to 
the  school  lunch  program.  In  fiscal  1960 
these  donations  of  food  commodities  are 
estimated  to  have  a  value  of  $73  million. 

LOAN    AUTHORIZATIONB 

The  bill  provides  $280  million  authori- 
zation for  electrification  loans.  This  Is 
comprised  of  $110  million  regular  au- 
thorization, requested  in  the  budget,  a 
carryover  into  1961  of  $110  million,  and 
a  contingency  authorization  of  $60 
million. 

For  telephone  loans,  a  total  available 
authorization  of  $141  million  is  provided. 
This  is  comprised  of  a  carryover  of  $1 
million,  regular  authorization  of  $80  mil- 
lion, and  a  $60  million  contingency  au- 
thorization. 

The  committee  recommends  regular 
authorization  of  $227  million  for  lending 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  compares 
with  $228  million  used  this  fiscal  year. 
This  is  $30  million  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. In  addition,  a  contingency  au- 
thorization of  $40  million  is  provided. 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow  I  can  dis- 
cuss these  and  any  of  the  other  items  in 
the  bill,  and  I  shall  undertake  to  answer 
any  questions  which  may  be  propounded. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELX..  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  a  question  in  re- 
gard to  »n  appropriation  we  have  had 
in  Kansas  for  many  years  with  respect 
to  research  funds  for  a  study  of  elec- 
tricity in  our  State,  through  the  Kansas 
State  Ccaiege.  We  have.  I  think,  the 
finest  relations  between  the  private 
power  companies  in  Kansas  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Admini.stration. 
working  together.  Excellent  progress 
has  been  made.  These  groups  have  co- 
operated by  contributing  funds,  to  be 
used  with  Federal  funds,  for  the  study 
of  uses  o|  electricity. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  dean  of 
agriculture  and  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the 
Kansas  State  College,  which  I  .should  like 
to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  has  any  comment  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  R0SSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  has  correctly  stated,  research  as 
to  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm  has 
been  carried  on  in  various  fonns  for 
some  years.  This  year,  for  some  rea- 
son, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended that  that  project  be  discon- 
tinued, but  due  to  a  revision  of  terms  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  for  which  the  sub- 
committee can  claim  no  direct  credit — 
we  merely  ap:  roved  what  came  from  the 


other  body — the  same  amount  of  money 
has  been  made  available  for  the  work  at 
Manhattan  as  was  expended  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Kansas  appreciate  that  very  much.  We 
know  the  money  is  not  wasted.  It  serves 
a  very  useful  purpose.  I  am  delighted 
to  learn  that  the  work  will  be  continued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  telegram  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printeo  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 

as  follows: 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
Hon    Prank  Carlson. 
VS.   Senate   Building. 
Washjngton,  DC: 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  Experimental  Sta- 
tion assisted  by  funds  from  Kansas  electric 
pxiwer  suppliers  and  c<X)per8tlnK  with  the 
Farm  Electrification  Branch.  ARS.  USDA,  has 
developed  a  program  of  constructive  research 
directed  at  the  betterment  of  farm  living 
and  the  Improvement  oX  farm  production 
efficiency. 

Current  research  efTorts  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  utilization  of  electric  equipment 
and  control.^  to  provide  comfort  condi- 
tions for  the  farm  home,  to  modify  and  con- 
trol environment  for  livestock  and  poultry, 
to  dry  crops  and  to  utilize  solar  energy  as 
a  source  of  supplemental  heat  In  agriculture. 

We  understand  that  USDA  research  funds 
may  be  diverted  from  this  program  Loss 
of  these  funds  would  seriously  disrupt  the 
continuity  and  orderly  progress  of  research 
that  has  received  wholehearted  support 
from  experiment  station  and  Industry  per- 
sonnel the  past  12  years. 

A    W.  Webek, 
Dean  of  Agriculture. 
a  H    LAasoN, 
Head   of   Department    of   Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  have  request- 
ed substantial  increases  in  the  item  for 
research. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  in  regard  to 
the  research  program? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  £un  not  inviting  any 
amendments,  but  I  wish  to  support  the 
Senator's  statement  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  shall  not  offer  any  amend- 
ments. I  desired  to  make  a  short  com- 
ment as  to  research. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  from  the  re- 
port that  the  committee  has  increased 
the  appropriations  for  re5;earch.  I 
notice  the  committee  added  several 
additional  research  items.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  discuss  those,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  beginning  on  page  2  of  the  report. 
The  committee  is  recommending  differ- 
ent establishments  in  different  areas  and 
in  different  fields 

Mr  President,  those  of  us  interested 
in  wheat  realize  it  is  a  major  fann  prob- 
lem and  one  of  the  problems  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  is  the  surplus. 

Congress  has  approved  legislation 
which  restricts  production  through  acre- 
age controls  and  votes  substantial  sums 
of  money  for  the  export  of  the  com- 
modity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  place  that  we 
are  lacking  is  in  research.  This  appro- 
priation bill  recommends  $70,247,600  for 
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research.  This  research  is  for  all  farm 
research  programs  aiul  is  used  directly 
and  cooperatively  with  State  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  modem  gram  research 
laboratory  on  or  near  the  campus  of 
the  State  university  at  Manhattan. 

I  mention  it  at  this  time  because  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  I  expect  to 
introduce  legislation  and  urge  its  ap- 
proval, which  would  give  our  Nation  a 
sound,  adequately  staffed,  well-rounded 
reseaj-ch  organization  which  would  be 
housed  in  facilities  that  would  be  in 
keeping  with  tiie  needs  for  rerearch  on 
wheat. 

Our  present  program  of  research  is 
handicapped  and  limited  In  scope  and 
is  progressing  more  slowly  than  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  following  types  of  modem  re- 
search equipment  and  facilities: 

First.  A  battery  of  small  controlled 
temperature-humidity  rooms  for  use  on 
grain  storage  and  grain  Insect  and 
micro-organism  activity  as  related  to 
conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity. 
Facilities  for  exploring  sealed  grain 
storage  would  be  needed  to  determine 
the  effect  of  air  composition  on  gram 
quality  and  in.sect  activity. 

Second.  Modern  equipment  and  in- 
struments for  grain  quality  evaluation 
research  including  the  latest  scientific 
instnmients  and  small  milling  and  bak- 
ing equipment  for  rounding  out  work  on 
wheat  quality  particularly  in  relation  to 
grade  standards  and  to  milling  and  bak- 
ing performance. 

Third.  Facilities  for  employing  radio- 
active tracers  for  determining  airflow 
patterns,  the  movement  of  fumlgants. 
and  insect  activity  through  stored 
grains. 

Fourth.  Facilities  for  exploring  irradi- 
ation treatment  for  control  of  insects  in 
stored  grains. 

Fifth.  Pilot  plant  space  in  which  tem- 
porary experimental  equipment  can  be 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  out 
new  research  developments  in  the  area 
of  grain  quality  maintenance. 

Sixth.  A  small  engineering  tind  In- 
strumentation shop. 

Seventh.  Modem  offices  and  chemical, 
entomological,  and  engineering  labora- 
tories. 

To  accomplish  Uie  above-mentioned 
research  objectives,  a  team  approach  of 
engineers,  chemists,  entomologists  and 
other  scientists  is  required.  The  work  of 
the  research  team  hou.sed  in  the  pro- 
posed facilities  should  be  directed  toward 
solution  of  problems  in  three  broad 
areas.    They  are: 

F^rst.  Quahty  identification  and  meas- 
urement; in  other  words,  devploping 
a  better  basic  understanding  of  the  in- 
herently useful  quality  characteristics 
of  wheat  and  other  grains.  With  this 
information  develop  more  meaningful 
grain  standards  and  more  objective  in- 
struments and  methods  of  measuring 
wheat  quality  in  the  market. 

Second.  Prevention  of  damage  to 
wheat  quality  during  drying,  condition- 
ing, handling,  storage,  and  transporta- 
tion would  come  In  for  major  research 
attention.    New  methods  and  equipment 


for  use  m  the  above  operations  «'ould 
be  explored.  Basic  studies  of  optimum 
storage  environment,  moisture  equilib- 
rium, micro-organism  activity  duiing 
storage  and  transpcM-tation  and  basic 
changes  in  wheat  composition  during 
storage  and  their  effect  on  milling  and 
baking  quality  would  be  analyzed. 

Tliird.  Research  having  to  do  with 
tlie  control  of  insect  damage  to  grain  in 
storage,  milling,  and  transportation 
cliannels  should  be  strengthened.  A 
small  unit  with  responsibility  for  stored 
grain  insect  research  is  now  located  in 
Manhattan.  Kans..  in  a  wholly  inade- 
quate, rented  private  dweUing  and  tem- 
porar>-  structuies  in  the  backyard.  Be- 
caase  of  the  recent  problems  In  the  field 
of  pesticide  residues,  added  attention 
.should  be  given  to  new  chemical  treat- 
ments and  methods  of  applying  chemi- 
cals that  would  control  insect  infesta- 
tion and  reduce  or  eliminate  residues  in 
gram  and  grain  products. 

The  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  De- 
velopment Association,  which  is  an  or- 
ganization representing  wheatgrowers  in 
the  Midwest,  is  supporting  this  program 
and  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  we 
hope  to  come  up  with  some  definite 
figures  and  will  recommend  an  appro- 
priation for  the  construction  of  this 
wheat  research  laboratory. 

I  informed  the  distinguished  chairman 
cf  the  subcommittee  that  I  shall  not 
offer  any  amendments  at  this  time,  but 
I  serve  notice  that  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  I  am  going  to  see  if  we  can 
provide  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
a  research  laboratory  which  v^-ill  go  into 
this  subject  thoroughly. 

I  merely  bring  up  this  subject  at  this 
time  because  I  feel  keenly  the  impor- 
tance of  research  m  the  field  of  wheat, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  type  of 
wheat  we  export  but  also  with  respect 
to  the  uses  of  wheat.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  committee  recognizes  the 
value  of  research  generally. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  into  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  he  will  find  that  the  appro- 
priations for  research,  particularly  as  to 
the  diseases  which  affect  wheat,  have 
certainly  not  been  neglected  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  past  several  years.  Those 
appropriations  have  been  increased  by 
several  hundred  percent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young  1.  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  urged  increases  over  and  above  the 
budpet  request,  to  deal  with  such  prob- 
lems as  rust  and  other  diseases  or  plagues 
A^hich  afflict  wheat. 

I  certainly  agree  with  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  as  to  the  importance  of  research. 
Some  of  our  friends  from  the  cities  say 
it  is  a  rather  anomalous  situation  to  be 
appropriating  money  for  research  at  a 
time  when  the  granaries  are  full,  when 
we  are  plagued  with  surpluses,  and  when 
we  are  reducing  farm  acreage,  but  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  research  which 
brought  down  the  per  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  American  farmers,  they 
would  be  practically  out  of  business.  If 
the  cost  to  produce  were  as  much  per 
unit  today  as  it  was  many  years  ago, 
before  some  of  these  new  and  startling 


developments  in  the  field  of  research 
came  about,  rery  few  farmers  would  still 
be  in  business  in  this  country. 

Research  has  served  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose in  reducing  the  losses  the  farmer 
has  inctirred  by  lowering  his  per  unit 
cost  of  production. 

I  believe  in  research.  We  have  in- 
creased the  appropriation  every  year 
not  only  above  the  figure  which  came  to 
us  from  tiie  other  body,  but  also  above 
the  budget  estimates.  We  increased  the 
appropriation  over  $3  million  above  the 
budget  estimates  in  this  field.  We  in- 
tend to  move  forward,  and  we  would  l>e 
delighted  to  receive  the  suggestions  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  will  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  any  suggestions  frcnn  him  as  to  fur- 
ther progress  we  may  make  m  this  field. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which  we 
have  been  able  to  do  anything  for  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Greorgia  tMr.  Russell], 
and  the  committee  for  what  I  believe  is 
a  foresighted  and  a  proper  program  for 
not  only  deahng  in  research  of  questions 
relating  to  wheat  but  also  all  agricul- 
tural commodities,  because,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
well  knows,  all  of  them  are  under  pres- 
sure, and  we  need  not  only  to  provide  the 
proper  t3TJe  of  market  for  products  but 
to  find  new  uses  for  the  products. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  field  of  utilization  research. 
We  endeavored  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation in  that  area,  but  despite  the 
advances  in  the  past  several  years  we 
still  have  a  Icmg  way  to  go  in  the  study 
of  soils,  the  conservation  of  water,  and 
other  related  studies  which  not  only  as- 
sist in  the  production  of  crops,  but 
which  will  also  help  m  the  preservation 
of  the  fertility  of  our  soils  for  genera- 
tions unborn. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  very  glad  to 
join  with  my  colleague  in  his  commen- 
dation of  what  the  committee  has  done 
with  reference  not  only  to  research  but 
also  the  matter  about  which  Dean 
Weber  of  Kansas  State  University  con- 
sulted us,  which  was  a  research  fund 
with  reference  to  a  study  that  was  made. 
Did  I  correctly  understand  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  to  say  that  that  research 
program  will  be  continued  and  that 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  Senator  s 
colleague  asked  about  the  item  which 
has  to  do  with  rural  electrification  re- 
search, which  the  budget  recommended 
be  discontinued. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  Senator  Ls 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tlirough  the  reappli- 
cation  of  funds,  as  the  bill  now  stands 
and  comes  befcx-e  the  Senate,  it  provides 
for  that  work  to  be  done  for  another 
year  at  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tin^ruished  Senator  and  the  members  of 
the   committee  for  that   consideration 
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because,  as  I  undCTstood  from  the  re- 
ports that  we  had,  that  waa  In  ita  com- 
pletion sta«e.  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  completing  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  fighting  friend  of  agriculture,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Georgia  for  those  kind 
comments.  The  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  I  be- 
lieve represents  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  many  involved  agricultural  prob- 
lems. I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  usual  good  job  in 
the  handling  of  the  bill.  Not  all  farm 
organizations  and  other  groups  got  all 
they  wanted,  but  I  think  the  adjustments 
made  in  the  bill  were  necessary  ones  and 
the  ones  which  will  please  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  people  generally. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  there 
were  only  two  sizable  increases  in  the 
appr(H>riation  bill,  and  those  were  nec- 
essary ones  which  had  to  be  made  be- 
cause a  point  of  order  was  raised  on  the 
House  floor  on  the  ground  that  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  regarding  the  con- 
servation reserve  program.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  increases  made  by  the 
Senate  committee  were  very  worthy 
ones  involving,  for  example,  increases  in 
loan  authorizations  for  REA  and  RTA, 
some  research  items,  and  some  other 
adjustments.  On  the  whole,  as  I  said 
previously.  I  think  it  is  now  a  very  good 
bill  and  one  which  should  provoke  very 
little  debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  bill  is  as  well  balanced  as  we 
can  make  it  in  these  times. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  merely  to  take 
time  enough  to  commend  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  on  the  excel- 
lent job  they  did  in  respect  to  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  not  only  this 
year  but  for  several  years  last  passed, 
and  ever  since  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  believe  the  fact  that  American  agri- 
culture is  now  the  best  in  the  whole 
world  is  due  largely  to  the  foresight  arxd 
the  attention  which  these  two  men  on  the 
subcommittee,  composed  of  able  Sen- 
ators, in  particular  have  given  to  our 
requirements. 

I  become  a  little  tired  when  I  hear 
people  complain  because  we  have  enough 
to  eat  and  wear  in  this  country  and  a 
httle  besides.  We  can  imagine  what  the 
situation  would  be  today  if  we  did  not 
have  a  good  supply  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  other  farm  commodities  on  hand 
What  happ>ened  at  the  summit  confer- 
ence would  have  been  almost  a  minor 
matter  compared  with  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  became  a  deficit  agricultural 
country.  We  could  not  stand  up.  The 
attention  given  to  the  preservation  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources  by  the  com- 


mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  been  out- 
standing. If  we  do  not  take  care  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources  in  this  coun- 
try, It  will  not  make  a  bit  of  difference 
how  many  missiles  we  have,  or  how  far 
they  will  shoot,  because  we  shall  be  the 
underdog  in  any  international  contro- 
versy which  may  arise. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  these  leaders  of  American  agri- 
culture who  have  done  such  outstanding 
work. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
for  myself,  and  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  I>akota  (Mr. 
Young]  our  deep  appreciation  for  his 
complimentary  references.  It  was  a  very 
happy  and  fortuitous  day  for  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  when  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Vermont  came 
to  be  an  ex  officio  member  and  brought 
to  the  committee  the  results  of  his  years 
of  experience  on  the  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  well 
as  his  sympathetic  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  American  agriculture,  the  future 
of  our  soils,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
our  resources. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  livestock  producers  in  Texas 
sixffer  tremendous  losses  each  year  from 
screwwoorm  infestation,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  sui  eradication  pro- 
gram in  the  Southwest  similar  to  that 
which  has  so  effectively  brought  the 
screwwarm  under  control  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
tinguished chsdrman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  remember  that  I  brought  this 
situation  to  his  attention  last  year,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  on  page  3  of 
the  committee  report  the  committee  took 
cognizance  of  the  menace  facing  the 
livestock  producers  in  the  Southwest  and 
requested  the  Department  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  developing  an  eradica- 
tion program  and  to  rep>ort  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  feasibility  and  require- 
ments for  such  a  program. 

I  have  explained  to  my  constituents 
that  the  committee  would  expect  the  De- 
partment to  act  on  this  request  in  the 
near  future,  and  in  any  event  in  time  for 
the  report  to  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress,  when  it  considers  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  that  is  his  understand- 
in?  of  ^»hat  tho  committee  had  in  mind 
when  it  included  this  language  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  3? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  urged  the 
committee  last  year  and  again  this  year 
to  consider  the  interest  of  the  livestock 
producers  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest  in 
the  eradication  program.  We  know  as  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
screwworm  has  caused  heavy  losses  to 
those  livestock  producers. 

A  number  of  producers  wrote  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Judge  Mon- 
tague, who  headed  the  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers Association  for  many  years,  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  me.  I  have  can- 
vassed the  subject  informally  with  the 


Department  and  they  have  advised  me 
there  are  a  number  of  problems  which 
would  req\ilre  intensive  research  and 
planning  before  they  would  undertake 
to  start  an  eradication  program  such  as 
was  applied  in  the  Southeast. 

The  committee  has  directed  the  De- 
partment to  investigate  this  matter  fully 
and  we  certainly  expect  to  have  a  report 
on  this  subject  not  later  than  the  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget 
is  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  complete  response  to  my 
inquiry.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  In- 
terest he  always  shows  to  the  solution  of 
problems  in  our  section  of  the  country. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  the  .Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott  I  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois are  in  the  Chamber.  This  after- 
noon the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
made  some  statements  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  re^'ard  to  some  state- 
ments of  mine,  as  follows: 

I  might  al3o  add.  In  connection  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr  Kewnedt,  as  reported  In 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  that  thf  Senator 
himself  said: 

"Khrushchev  laid  down  two  conditions  u^ 
Preeldent  Elsenhower  for  going  on  with  the 
summit  meeting  One  was  to  apologize.  I 
think  that  might  have  been  possible  to  do." 

Then  the  quotation  goes  on  to  other 
matters. 

The   report  In  that  Oregonian   Is  that: 

"Later  Kinnxdt  modified  the  word  'apolo- 
gize.' and  snld  the  President  might  'express 
regret."  ' 

It  Is  my  hope — 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  went 
on  to  say — 

that  neither  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  nor  that  other  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  Governor  Stevenson,  will — 
cither  one  of  them — brand  himself  as  a 
"turnqnote  "  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
relieve  themselves  of  the  curse  of  suspicion 
of  appeasement,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
unity,  wlilcli  started  out  so  well  in  support 
of  the  President  and  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, may  someliow  be  found  again 

Now  let  me  quote  from  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  headed  "Summit,"  which 
I  have  just  taken  from  the  news  ticker,  sis 
follows: 

Scott  replied  heatedly  that  he  had  not 
called  them  appeasers  But  he  said  quota- 
tions attributed  to  them  Indicated  to  him 
they  wanted  to  follow  a  soft  line  in  dealing 
with  the  Russians.  He  said  they  should  be 
called  before  an  investigating  committee  to 
testify  on  their  vlew.^. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  suggesting  that  I  be  called 
before  an  investigating  committee? 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY      I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  con- 
tinue to  read  my  notes  and  other  notes 
which  other  Senators  made,  he  will  note 
that  I  did  not  suggest  that  he  be  called 
before  an  investigating  committee  I 
suggested  that  Mr.  Boulay,  the  author  of 
the  French  newspaper  article,  be  called 
to  testify  if  the  committee  saw  fit.  with 
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respect  to  the  interview  which  he  al- 
legedly had  with  Governor  Stevenson, 
and  that  Governor  Stevenson  be  invited 
to  appear  to  give  his  version  of  the  in- 
terview. 

At  another  point  I  said  that  I  see  no 
objection  to  an  investigation  of  all  the 
facts  Involving  American  foreign  policy 
if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
wished  to  make  such  an  investigation, 
and  that  it  might  call  all  the  witnesses 
it  wanted  to  call,  including  Mr.  Boulay 
and  Mr.  Stevenson. 

I  have  reread  my  own  notes,  and  I  do 
not  recall  at  any  point  ever  suggesting 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
high  regard,  as  he  knows,  be  asked  to 
appear  before  any  investigating  commit- 
tee To  that  extent  the  Associated  Press 
statement,  as  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  does  not  seem  to  follow 
the  Record  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  believes  that  I  am 
under  suspicion  of  appeasement? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  the  contrary ;  I  sug- 
gested that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts may  relieve  himself — and  I  made 
the  suggestion  in  good  will — of  the  sus- 
picion of  appeasement 

I  made  reference  to  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle printed  In  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
written  by  Mr  Marvin  Shoemaker,  which 
quotes  the  Senator  as  saying: 

Khrxishchev  laid  down  two  conditions  to 
President  Eisenhower  for  going  on  with  the 
summit  meeting.     One  was  to  apologize. 

Then  the  report  in  the  Oregonian 
stated: 

Later  Kknnh)t  modified  the  wcwd  "apolo- 
gise," and  said  the  President  might  "express 
regret." 

I  may  say  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachus(?tts  feels  that  President 
Eisenhowei'  should  apologize  to  Khru- 
shchev, as  first  reported  in  the  paper, 
that  he  now  has  an  opportunity — and  I 
am  very  h(>i>eful  indeed  that  he  will  use 
It — to  relieve  himself  of  any  suspicion  of 
appeaseme:nt,  because  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  ajjpeasement  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent apologize.  If,  however,  the  Sena- 
tor's later  explanation,  with  respect  to 
expressing  regrets,  which  he  made  in 
Oregon,  is  correct,  and  he  was  mis- 
quoted— then,  in  my  mind.  It  does  not 
qualify  him  in  accordance  with  my  pre- 
vious remarks. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Has  the  Senator 
from  PenrLsylvania  any  other  source,  be- 
sides the  newspaE>er  in  Oregon,  of  the 
statement  which  he  later  said  was  a  mis- 
quotation? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  only  source  is  the 
newspaper  publication  itself,  and  that 
the  byline  is  by  Mr.  Marvin  Shoemaker, 
the  political  writer  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian IS  the  Senator  is  prepared  to 
say  that  he  made  none  of  these  state- 
ments, and  that  the  newspaper  writer  is 
incorrect  or  made  an  error  m  having  at- 
tributed it  to  the  Senator,  I  will  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  take  note  of  what  the 
Senator  says. 

Mr.  KEirNEDY.  And  from  what  pa- 
per did  the  Senator  get  the  statement 
that  I  had  been  misquoted? 


Mr  SCOTT.  I  believe  the  context 
states  that  the  Senator  from  Masstichu- 
setts  made  the  statement: 

"Khrushchev  laid  down  two  conditions  to 
I*re8ident  Eisenhower  for  going  on  with  the 
summit  meeting.     One  was  to  apologize." 

Later  Kjknnedt  modified  the  word  "apolo- 
gize," and  said  the  President  might  "express 
regret." 

The  newspaper  article  indicates  that 
the  Senator  himself  modified  the  earlier 
remark.  To  be  entirely  fair,  I  rei>eat 
that,  if  he  did  not  make  the  first  remark 
or  if  he  did  not  make  the  second  remark, 
I  am  very  happy  that  those  remarks  were 
not  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  it  would  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  Senate  rule  XIX  if  he  had 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  make 
an  attack  on  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  know 
when  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  available,  and  that  because  of  the  Sen- 
ator's other  obligations,  this  is  probably 
more  true  of  him  than  of  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  we  fully  un- 
derstand it  and  are  in  accord  with  the 
reasons  for  the  Senator's  absences.  Fur- 
ther, my  remarks  were  made  subsequent 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  At  the  time  I 
rose  I  had  not  fully  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  what  references  I  might  make  to 
the  material  which  had  already  been  in- 
serted in  the  Record  by  the  minority 
leader,  including  the  news  item  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  occurred  at 
the  convening  of  the  Senate  today.  Cer- 
tainly I  did  not  Intend  any  discourtesy 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
However,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
know  when  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  Senate  That  Is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  consider  it  to  be 
completely  the  fault  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  This  is  not  just  an- 
other mention  of  my  name.  It  is  a 
unique  situation.  I  do  not  recall  that 
any  other  Senator  has  ever  made  the 
suggestion  that  I  come  before  the  Senate 
or  before  an  investigating  committee  to 
purge  myself  of  the  suspicion  of  ap- 
peasement. Certainly  the  courtesy  of 
advance  notice  should  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
esp>ecially  when  his  remarks  were  com- 
ing close  to  being  a  violation  of  rule 
XIX,  part  2,  which  states: 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  form  of  words  impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
a  Senator. 

The  actual  record  of  the  Official  Re- 
porter uses  the  word  "turncoat."  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  may  well  have  coined  an 
onginal  phrase  on  later  consideration,  or 
he  may  have  made  it  at  that  time.  But 
his  accentuation  was  not  distinct,  and 
the  Official  Reporter  took  down  the  word 
"turncoat. " 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  correction,  because 
the   Senator   is   proceeding   on   a   line 


which  is  not  in  accordance  with  what 
actually  hapF>ened?  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  I  had  written 
down  on  a  newspaper  at  the  time,  on  one 
of  the  desks  here,  the  word  "turn- 
quote"  before  I  spoke  it.  It  was  clearly 
understood  in  the  gallery  and  was  so 
recorded  on  the  first  teletype  report  of 
my  original  remarks;  that  when  some- 
one, on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  used 
the  "turncoat."  I  immediately  rose  to 
correct  him ;  and  the  third  time  I  rose  to 
correct  him,  I  used  the  word  "turn- 
quote."    I  enunciated  it  quite  clearly. 

So.  although  the  Senator  will  have  to 
forgive  me  if  my  accent  failed  at  the 
time.  I  am  certain  the  press  clearly 
understood  the  word  "tumquote." 

It  is  not  a  word  coined  by  me;  it  is 
not  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  because  I 
have  since  looked  it  up;  but  it  is  a  word 
commonly  used.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  press.  I  may  say.  too.  that 
the  Senator  has  had  many  sad  exF>eri- 
ences  with  the  use  of  the  word. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  read  what  I 
actually  did  say  in  Oregon,  so  that  the 
Senator  will  be  clear  about  it.  This 
afternoon,  after  I  had  heard  about  the 
Senator's  attack  on  me — and  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  discuss  his  accusations 
and  my  statement  in  Oregon  with  him, 
and  even  with  the  Senator  from  lUinois — 
I  called  the  school  in  Oregon  where  I 
spoke  and  talked  with  Mr.  Monroe,  who 
is  the  principal  of  that  school. 

A  recording  of  my  remarks  had  been 
made.  I  will  read  what  I  said,  because  I 
think  it  throws  some  Ught  on  what  my 
thoughts  were.  I  made  these  statements 
in  answer  to  questions  asked  by  the 
students. 

There  was  a  series  of  questions  from 
the  students,  dealing  with  the  summit, 
and  finally,  although  Mr.  Monroe  has 
only  the  suiswer  and  not  the  question  on 
his  tape — came  the  question  to  which  I 
gave  the  answer  which  is  being  discussed 
here  today. 

But  first  let  me  read  the  two  questions 
of  the  students  which  led  to  this  ques- 
tion: 

First,  'Do  you  think  the  U-2  incident 
w£is  handled  pror>erly  by  the  Govern- 
ment? ' 

I  do  not  think  that  the  timing  of  the  D-2 
incident  is  defensible.  I  think  it  was  obvi- 
ously the  wrong  time.  Engine  failure  is 
always  a  possibility.  Every  time  we  go  up  in 
a  plane  we  have  to  realize  that  it  may  come 
down  sooner  than  we  thought.  That  being 
true,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  always  have 
to  consider  what  the  results  of  that  failure 
will  be,  and  therefore,  you  would  have  to  con- 
sider that  there  is  1  chance  in  5,  and  1  in 
10,  and  1  In  100  chances  that  a  flight  a  week 
before  the  summit  would  fall  and,  therefore, 
it  was  a  risk  you  would  not  want  to  take  at 
that  particular  time. 

Then  the  next  question  evidently  was 
whether  I  thought  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  have  broken  up  the  summit  meet- 
ing if  there  had  not  been  the  U-2  flight. 

I  said: 

No.  I  don't  think  that  It  would  have  been 
abandoned.  Except  for  the  U-2  incident  it 
would  not  have  had  a  psychological  argu- 
ment  for   breaking   up.     Then   the    burden 
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would  have  been  hl«  alone  and  while  the 
summit  may  never  have  been  a  BUCceaB,  he 
never  would  have  taken  all  the  responalbility 
unless  he  had  what  he  felt  wa«  an  adeq\iate 
provocation  to  Jxistlly  his  position  before 
world  opinion.  He  never  would  have  taken 
on  the  burden  himself. 

Then,  while  as  I  have  said,  the  next 
question  is  not  recorded,  Mr.  Monroe's 
recollection  was — and  the  answer  which 
I  gave  would  seem  to  be  responsive  to 
it — that  it  was : 

What  would  you  have  done  If  you  had 
been  Mr.  Elsenhower? 

My  response  was : 

Once  the  summit  had  broken  up  and  once 
Mr.  Khrushchev  Indicated  his  refusal  to  con- 
tinue I  don't  think  that  the  United  States 
could — but — he  said  there  were  two  condi- 
tions for  continuing  One.  that  we  apolo- 
gize. I  think  that  that  might  have  been 
possible  to  do  and  that  second,  we  try  those 
responsible  for  the  flight.  We  could  not  do 
that.  It  would  be  highly  unfair  because  the 
flight  had  been  authorized  and  therefore 
that  was  a  condition  Mr.  Khrushchev  knew 
we  couldn't  meet  and  therefore  it  Indicated 
that  he  wanted  to  break  (It)  up.  If  he 
had  merely  asked  that  the  United  States 
should  express  regret  then  that  would  have 
been  a  reasonable  term.  To  say  we  should 
try  thcB*  Involved — quite  obviously  that 
meant  that  he  wanted  to  break  It  up  and  we 
had  no  alternative  but  to  let  him  do  so. 

This  statement  is  quite  clear  to  me, 
at  least,  when  taken  in  its  context,  and 
particularly  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
AP  story  of  the  same  statement — which 
I  have  here.  I  have  AP  story  as  carried 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register.    It  says: 

PoiifbAND,  Orkj. — John  P.  KiNwnjT  said 
•   •   •  he  would  have  expressed  regret. 

Then  it  says: 

KxKKXDT,  campaigning  here  for  votes  tn 
Oregon^  presldentlaJ  preference  primary, 
said:  "I  certainly  would  express  regret  at 
the  tlnUng  and  give  assurance  that  It  would 
not  happen  again."  He  said,  "I  would  ex- 
press regret  that  the  flight  did  take  place.- 

Let  me  be  a  bit  specific  about  this. 
It  seems  to  me  that  my  answer  should 
be  taken  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  con- 
text. Among  all  the  newspapermen 
who  were  present,  including  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Associated  Press,  no  one 
deduced  from  my  answer  that  I  wanted 
the  President  to  apologize  to  Khru- 
shchev. And  I  did  not  say  that  the 
President  should  apologize.  But  I  did 
state  that,  if  necessary  to  keep  the  sum- 
mit going,  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
express  regret  at  the  timing  of  the  U-2 
incident.  And  I  do  regret  the  timing 
because  it  helped  lead  to  the  question  of 
the  chances  of  a  successful  summit.  It 
certainly  lessened  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  has  helped  destroy  the  prestige  of  the 
President  In  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
people  which  was  one  of  our  greatest 
national  assets.  And  it  has  given  the 
Impression  that  the  President  does  not 
completely  control  some  of  the  military 
or  some  of  his  intelligence  officers. 

So  I  would  have  expressed  regret  if 
such  an  expression  would  have  kept  the 
summit  going.  That  does  not  make  me 
in  amy  way  a  party  to  appeasement.  I 
do  not  have  to  come  before  any  investi- 
gating committee  to  rid  myself  of  the 


suspicion  of  appeasement.  I  am  not  a 
"tumquota"  That  statement  is  wholly 
inaccurate,  because  the  total  explana- 
tion of  my  entire  positictfi  was  in  the  one 
answer  given  to  the  schoolchildren,  and 
was  carried  by  the  Associated  Press. 

I  think  this  is  a  difficult  time  in  the 
life  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
quite  obviously  we  on  the  Democratic 
side  who  have  a  responsibility  to  suggest 
alternative  courses  of  action  to  conduct 
an  examination  of  our  policies  so  that 
we  may  leara  from  past  mistakes.  After 
all,  that  :s  a  function  which  the  party  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  1  has  assumed  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past. 

I  have  never  abused  the  President  jjer- 
sonally.  X  do  not  now  advocate  a  policy 
which  I  think  would  weaken  the  United 
States — i-or  have  I  ever  advocated  such 
a  policy.  Instead,  year  after  year,  I 
have  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
and  voted  for  the  appropriations  and 
programs  which  would  have  made 
America  stronger — defense  appropria- 
tions and  programs  to  build  up  the 
strength  oif  our  education,  our  economy, 
and  our  health.  It  is  these  things  which 
are  the  reiJ  test  of  a  desire  for  a  strong 
America. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  been  a  colleague  of  mine 
tn  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiHKSEN],  that  if  the  Senator  had  in- 
formed me  in  advance  of  his  projected 
attack.  I  would  have  given  him  my  en- 
tire stat^^ment,  so  that  he  might  know 
my  entire  point  of  view. 

Second,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  cannot  justify  his  calling 
me  an  appeaser  or  cast  a  suspicion  of 
appeasement  on  me.  Once  we  begin  to 
make  that  sort  of  charge — and  I  have 
already  been  attacked  along  a  similar 
line  by  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— the  great  debate  of  the  1960 
campaign  will  be  doomed  to  become 
abusive  rather  than  a  fruitful  discus- 
sion of  the  great  problems  which  con- 
front this  Nation. 


Mr.    DIRKSEN. 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY. 

Mr.     DIBKSEN 


Mr.   President,    will 


I  yield. 

Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  regard  the  Oregon- 
ian  as  a  .mbstantial,  solid  newspaper? 

Mr.  KIZKNEDY.     I  do. 

Mr.  DtRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  Mr.  Shoemaker? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  do. 

Mr.  DIFiKSEN.  What  is  the  Senator's 
estimate  at  Mr.  Shoemaker? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  is  a  good  news- 
paperman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve he  is  a  careful  newspaperman? 

Mr.  KiESNEDY.     I  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  that  Mr.  Shoemaker,  in  the  article 
which  he  read,  and  which  I  placed  in 
the  RBCOftD,  said  there  was  one  thing 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said  could  be  done,  namely,  that  the 
President  could  apologize?  Does  the 
Senator  deny  that  he  used  the  word 
"apologize"?  Does  the  Senator  deny 
that  statement,  if  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  a 
good,  competent  newspaperman? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  attempting  to 
present  my  entire  answer.  I  had  hoped 
that  when  I  had  presented  the  entire 
answer,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
his  cu-stomary  judicious,  ^air  nature, 
would  recognize  that  any  implication 
that  I  had  said  the  President  should 
apologize — that  I  was  an  appeaser — was 
a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  getting  at — whether  I  have  treated 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  unfair- 
ly or  not.  Did  I  treat  the  Senator  un- 
fairly? 

Mr.  KE3<rNEDY.  I  should  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  did  not  treat 
me  unfairly.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr  ScoTTi  did. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  resorted  to 
what  might  be  called  guilt  by  association 
by  bracketing  me  with  some  remark. 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  hope  he  will  not  further 
follow-  those  tactics. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Bracketed  only  by 
party  membership. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  regret  it  If  I  have  at 
any  time  seemed  to  be  unfair.  If  I  have 
been  unfair,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  my  apology.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, myself,  that  I  have  been  unfair. 

The  Senator's  comment  seems  to  be 
based  upon  the  fact  that  while  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  In  attend- 
ance in  the  Senate  when  it  was  called 
to  order,  and  an  item  weis  put  into  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSKN  ] ,  I  made  comments  upon  a  mat- 
tor  already  inserted  in  the  Record. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  that  was  unfair. 
I  am  sorry:  and,  first.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  to  be  sure  that  he  is  quite  fair, 
as  I  am  certain  he  wishes  to  be.  Follow- 
ing my  statement  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts — I  refer  to  my  statement 
that  I  did  not  suggest  that  he  be  investi- 
gated by  anyone — he  said  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  demanded  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  is  not  a  correct  quotation  of 
what  I  said;  and  I  told  him  that  that 
was  not  a  correct  quotation  of  what  I 
said.  However,  even  after  I  told  him 
that  that  was  not  a  correct  quotation  of 
what  I  said,  he  continued  to  advert  to  it. 

Further,  he  admits  that  the  exact 
words  which  appear  in  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oregonian  were 
stated  by  him : 

One  was  to  apologize.     I — 

That  is.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— 

think  that  might  have  been  possible  to  do. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
thinks  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
President  Eisenhower  to  apologize,  how 
can  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
now  say  the  phrase  is  taken  out  of 
context? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  first  place, 
those  words  are  not  the  precise  words 
that  came  off  the  recorder  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  read  the 
same  words  himself,  as  coming  from  his 
own  remarks. 

Mr.  KENl^fEDY.  The  Senator  should 
judge  the  statement  in  the  context  in 
which  the  :inswer  was  given,  and  that 
context  wa'  accepted  by  every  member 
of  the  pres;  who  was  there. 

Let  me  read  my  answer  again: 

He  said  thisre  were  two  conditions  for  con- 
tinuing: On^.  that  we  apologlie.  I  think 
that  that  might  have  been  possible  to  do; 
and  that,  second,  we  try  those  responsible 
for  the  nighi 

The  Sent.tor  from  Pennsylvania  stops 
his  version  with  the  words  "might  have 
been  possible  to  do,"  and  leaves  the  clear 
implication  that,  therefore.  I  said  we 
should  apologize. 

What  I  .said  was  that  if  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev had  proposed  the  first  condition 
alone — the  .ipology — it  was  possible  that 
Khrushchev  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Statjs  might  have  had  a  meeting 
of  the  minds — it  was  possible  that  some 
sort  of  an  ;igreement  might  have  been 
reached. 

However,  my  answer  went  on  that  the 
second  condition  was  obviously  unac- 
ceptable because  the  flight  was  author- 
ized by  the  Government  and  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  we  would  punish  the 
men  involved.  Therefore  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev knew  it  was  a  condition  we  could 
not  meet,  and  by  making  it  a  condition 
of  resuming  the  talks  he  clearly  demon- 
strated that  he  intended  to  break  off  the 
summit  conference.  If  he  merely  had 
asked  that  the  United  States  express 
regret,  that  might  have  been  a  reason- 
able term,  and  would  have  indicated  a 
willingness  on  his  part  to  proceed. 

It  seems  "vO  me  that  I  expressed  this 
view  quite  clearly  in  what  I  said;  and 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
and  other  press  agencies  took  that  view 
Furthermop?,  I  stated  my  clarification  of 
it,  not  at  some  later  time,  but  In  the 
same  paragraph. 

Therefore.  I  merely  say  that  the  record 
will  speak  lor  itself,  and  that  I  do  not 
have  to  puige  myself  of  any  suspicion 
of  appeasement. 

Mr.  SCO':"T.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may.  In  fairness,  make  a 
statement? 

Mr .  KENTf ED Y      I  yield . 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  have  not  said  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  was  an  ap- 
peaser. I  said — as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member the  words  I  used;  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  now  has  my  notes — 
that  I  hoped  he  would  take  an  oppwrtu- 
nity  to  resist  the  suspicion  of  appease- 
ment, which  turns  on  the  suggestion  that 
Elsenhower  should  have  apologized  to 
Khrushchev. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  feels 
that  that  statement  was  taken  out  of 
context.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide 
by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  by  his  own  Interpre- 
tation; and  I  make  it  quite  clear  to  this 
body  that  I  have  not  said,  and  I  do  not 
now  say.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts was  an  appeaser.  I  hope  that  will 
satisfy  the  jjensltlvity  of  the  Senator 
from  Massacliusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  still  feel  there  Is  a 
suspicion  of  api>easement  about  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetcs  feels  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  appease  by  making  the  state- 
ment, I  will  accept  the  Senator's  version 
8is  my  own. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  s  somewhat  grudging  response. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  not  grudging  at  all. 
I  like  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
ver>'  much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  never  thought  the 
day  would  come  when  I  would  say  Harold 
Stassen  s  judgment  was  not  completely 
Inaccurate.  But  I  must  say  perhaps  he 
was  wiser  than  we  knew,  when  he  spoke 
the  other  day  m  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  it  comes  with  poor  grace  for 
Senators  to  refer  to  each  other  In  deroga- 
tory terms. 

Neither  do  I  think  Governor  Stevenson 
has  to  appear  before  an  mvestlgatmg 
committee  In  order  to  purge  himself  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania's  suspi- 
cions. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado"' 

Mr  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott),  the  minority  leader,  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
all  served  together  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  at  one  time  national  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party.  The  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  has  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port his  President,  no  matter  how 
fumbling  the  action  taken  may  have 
been. 

But  to  accuse  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  of  appeasement,  under 
the  evidence  I  have  heard  here  tonight, 
is  not  only  unfair.  It  Is  ridiculous. 

All  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  analyze 
carefully  what  has  been  said,  and  then 
look  at  the  p>olltlcal  partisanship  In  back 
of  it.  It  Is  clearly  an  attempt  to  strike 
down  one  of  the  foremost  yoimg  pohtlcal 
leaders  In  America  today.  In  an  attempt 
to  give  the  Impression  that  he  is  asking 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
apologize  to  Khrushchev,  when  Implicit 
In  every  sentence  of  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  made  was 
that  the  President  might  have  expressed 
his  regrets.    What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Oh,  Mr.  President 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
let  me  finish,  please. 

All  America  would  agree  that  that 
might  have  brought  success  to  the  sum- 
mit—which the  President  and  his  mi- 
nority leader  wanted,  I  am  sure.  There 
would  have  been  nothing  wrong  with  ex- 
pressing regrets. 

But  Senators  try  to  misinterpret  the 
text  of  the  statement  the  Senator  made 
to  make  it  appear  as  a  request  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
an  apology  be  made.    What  is  this  situa- 


tion, Mr.  President?  It  is  a  raw,  parti- 
san, political  effort  to  put  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  at  disadvantage,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  the  strength  he 
is  manifesting  throughout  the  Nation  to- 
day. That  is  the  sole  purpose — a  raw, 
partisan,  political  effort,  which  the 
American  public  will  see  through  and 
quickly  understand. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield,  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  make  a  response. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  any- 
body or  anything.  I  started  out  with  a 
very  mild  expository  statement  on  the 
subject  of  crowbars.  That  Is  where  I 
started,  and  that  it  where  I  tried  to 
wind  up. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  started  with  a  crowbar  and  a 
sledge  hammer,  but  he  tried  to  put  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  the  anvil — a  raw. 
partisan,  pohtlcal  piece  of  chicanery. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  not 
succeed;  the  American  people  will  not 
permit  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSE3^,  But  I  love  the  Sena- 
tor fnxn  Massachusetts  too  much  to  do 
that  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Then  why  did  not  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  abide  by  the  Sen- 
ate rules? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Because  I  was  talking 
about  Adlai. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  minority  leader 
was  talking  about  Adlai,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
skilled  politicians  In  the  business 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  mean  that  sin- 
cerely; and  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  formerly  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Is  another  skilled  politician.  Are  they 
now  asking  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  trying  to  "put  the  tag"  on  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts?  I  warn 
you,  the  American  people  will  not  be- 
lieve it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  say  to  my  good  friend  that  his  party 
has  not  yet  had  its  convention.  What  we 
are  Interested  In  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  his  party  in  November.  We  do  not 
know  what  member  of  his  party  will  re- 
ceive the  nomination  of  his  party.  We 
have  our  candidate,  and  we  are  going  to 
win  In  November. 

So  we  are  not  playing  favorites  as  be- 
tween all  the  candidates  his  party  has. 
We  simply  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
record  Is  clear,  and  that  any  "anvils"  are 
kept  out  of  it — ^because  I  did  not  refer 
to  any  "anvil ";  I  referred  only  to  sledge 
hammers  and  crowbars. 

So  I  wish  to  be  sure,  always,  that  when 
they  talk  about  sledge  hammers  and 
crowbars,  they  are  talking  about  a  fellow 
who  lived  on  the  land,  and  knows  what  a 
crowbar  is,  and  knows  what  a  sledge 
hammer   Is,  and   knows   what  they  are 
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used  for,  and  how  they  are  used,  and 
has  used  both  ol  those  Instnmientallties 
a  great  many  times. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  seems  to  sviggest 
that  this  type  of  campaign  technique — 
of  suggesting  that  Senators  are  guilty  of 
a   suspicion   of   appeasement,    and   ture 

"turnquotes."  and  so  forth 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  this  type  of  debate  will  not 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  issues? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  this  never 
would  have  happened  If  Governor 
Stevenson  had  left  one  phrase  or  one 
clause  out  of  the  statement  he  made  to 
the  $100  dinner  in  Cook  County,  last 
Thursday  night.  There,  he  said,  after 
the  recital  of  unity  and  then  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  i>arty  to  inform  the 
country,  this  administration  could  not 
carry  on  these  negotiations  with  the 
Russians.  Involving  the  survival  of  the 
country,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
power.  And  If  that  Is  not  politics,  then 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  disloyal.  That 
Is  what  it  is:  is  it  not? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  you  not  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  is  disloyal?  Would 
that  be  the  appropriate  charge? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  it  is  just  plain 
politics.  speUed  with  a  capital  "P."  Hav- 
ing lived  in  this  atmosphere  for  about  30 
years,  I  thirJc  I  know  a  political  senti- 
ment when  I  see  it;  and  when  it  is  in 
cold  print,  the  English  language  does 
have  a  meaning. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  is  quite  precise, 
does  the  Senator  see  anything  inappro- 
priate or  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  in  anything  the  Senator  from 
Pennsj'lvania  said? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  pass  on  that. 
I  am  not  sitting  up  there  in  the  chair. 
I  am  not  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
care  to  make  a  judgment  on  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  I  should,  particularly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  the 
"leader  of  the  army." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  high  regard 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I.  myself,  have  the 
same  reticence  about  commenting  on  it 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  never  would  have 
made  the  statement  Adlai  made  in  Chi- 
cago. He  certainly  would  have  made  a 
consistent  appeal  for  unity,  even  as  the 
majority  leader  and  the  acting  majority 
leader  have  from  time  to  time  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  which  I 
have  always  been  delighted  to  concur. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  proper,  then,  to 
say  the  Senator  from  Illinois  never 
would  have  used  the  words  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  used? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  pass  on  that 
question.  I  can  never  pass  on  words  I 
have  not  uttered  or  with  which  I  have  no 


pturticular  connection.  But  I  know  what 
Adlai  sakl,  and  I  have  to  get  bcu:k  to 
crowbars.  Someone  made  the  crack 
about  "eating  crowbars."  I  thought 
that  wEis  a  nifty  expression  and  that  we 
will  hear  more  about  it.  But  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  visitation  on  the 
subject  of  crowbars  and  sledge  hammers, 
£uid  I  tried  to  remain  within  it  pretty 
much. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  can  understand 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois  ► 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  am  not  sensi- 
tive. I  am  the  least  sensitive  man  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  GARROLL,  I  can  understand 
how  he  may  have  been  wounded  deeply, 
because  here  is  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  who  happens  to  be  the 
brightest  star  that  has  been  blazing 
across  t^  political  horizon.  The  Imph- 
cation  I3  made  that  he  is  a  turncoat 
through  applying  an  invented  phrase 
"turnquo(te"  in  connection  with  whether 
Senator  Kxnnidy  asked  for  an  apology 
or  an  expression  of  regret. 

I  want  to  ask  the  minority  leader,  who 
is  a  very  experienced  statesman  and  pol- 
itician, was  it  an  accident  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  got  together  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
down  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  no  idea  who 
was  going  to  be  on  the  floor  this  noon. 
I  did  not  know  that  the  majority  leader 
was  not  going  to  be  here.  I  did  not 
care.  I  do  my  own  thinking,  when  I 
have  a  little  time,  and  then  I  get  all  the 
material  together,  because  I  have  no 
ghostwriters.  I  have  no  staff  to  get  this 
material  together  for  me.  I  do  it  my- 
self. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois does  not  need  ghostwriters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  conferred 
with  a  single  Member  on  our  side  or  the 
side  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or 
with  a  person  in  any  other  place  as  to 
what  wa«  going  to  happen  this  after- 
noon. I  had  all  my  ducks  in  a  row.  I 
had  10  documents  in  a  sheaf;  and.  like 
a  good  la\\-yer — and  my  friend  is  a  good 
law>-er — when  one  goes  before  the  judge, 
he  lays  it  out  and  says,  "Judge,  here  are 
the  citations."  I  made  the  allegations, 
and  then  I  gave  the  citations  from  Adlai 
Stevenson's  speech  on  down;  and  it  will 
be  a  pretty  good  campaign  document,  if 
that  is  the  way  Adlai  wants  it.  because 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  everything,  in- 
cluding the  whole  press  dispatch  from 
the  Paris  newspaper,  and  the  questions 
and  answers,  will  be  there  for  reference 
when  the  time  comes. 

While  I  am  about  it,  there  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr.  Robert  Boulay, 
who  was  the  author  of  this  interview  for 
the  Paris  paper,  had  an  inadequate  per- 
ception of  the  English  language.  Maybe 
so,  but  he  Is  the  nme-Llfe  correspond- 


ent in  Paris;  and  if  he  does  not  know 
English.  I  had  better  write  Henry  Luce 

a  letter.     ( Laughter.  1 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  did  tl  is 
all  by  himself? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL  The  sledge  hammer 
and  the  crowbar? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Oh,  no.  Adlai  did 
that. 

Mr  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  it  by  himself? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No;  Adlai  did  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  did  not 
know  that  others  would  be  here  In  the 
Chamber  to  help  attempt  to  cut  down 
and  hamstring  one  of  the  great  political 
figures  in  contemporary  American  his- 
tory? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  would  not  do  it  for 
the  world  I  have  too  much  afTection  for 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  am  sure  of  that. 
We  have  heard  about  sledge  hammers 
and  crowbars,  but  who  put  the  monkey 
wrench  in  the  summit?  If  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  said  that  we 
should  have  an  investigation 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  said  nothmg  about 
an  investigation. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Oh,  the  Senator  does 
not  want  an  investigation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  do  not  care  who 
wants  an  investigation.  I  make  the  de- 
cisions for  myself.  I  know  what  I  want 
to  say.  I  have  some  notion  about  what 
the  English  language  conveys.  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  investigation.  Now 
that  the  Senator  has  brought  up  the 
subject  of  monkey  wrenches,  I  think  we 
had  better  add  that  to  Adlai  Stevenson  s 
instriunentalities,  because  he  will  prob- 
ably need  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  be  careful  that 
those  instnmientalities  do  not  combine 
to  produce  nuclear  fatalities,  brought  on 
by  tho.se  responsible  for  the  blunders. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  been  living  in 
the  same  State  with  Adlai  for  years.  I 
love  him.    I  just  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  was  not  talking 
about  him  personally,  because  I  recog- 
nize the  tolerance,  the  statesmanship, 
and  the  political  sagacity  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  We  are  talking  about  a 
different  matter  here  today. 

Will  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
agree  with  me,  from  our  years  of  service 
in  the  House,  there  is  nothing  about  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
shows  he  is  either  an  appeaser 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  say  he  was 
an  appeaser.  I  am  responsible  only  for 
my  own  words. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  Senator  say 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not 
an  appeaser? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  never  used 
other  than  the  most  polite  and  courteous 
language  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts;  and  if  I  say  any- 
thing about  him,  it  will  be  only  to  toss 
him  a  dainty  bouquet.     [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  say  it  comes 
late,  but  I  am  a  grateful  receiver. 
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Before  I  take  my  seat.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  dther  day  the  Republican 
chairman  said  that — 

Loyal  AmerlcMis  will  not  take  kindly  to 
any  politician  willing  to  run  down  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  sace  of  p>ersonal  advantage. 

The  key  words  in  that  sentence  are 
"loyal  Americans." 

Under  this  formulation  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  chairman — today  and  for  the  next 
few  months — t.ny  of  us  who  feel  ob- 
ligated to  cr  ticize  American  foreign 
policy  run  the  risk,  of  beitui  accused  as 
"disloyal  appeasers  "  and  "tuniquotes. ' 

But  despite  that  risk  Uie  criticism  is 
guing  to  cont  nue.  It  is  our  function 
and  responsibility  to  criticize  when  there 
aie  weaknessfs  to  criticize.  And  we 
pro|)ose  to  meet  that  responsibility. 
The  Democratic  Party  would  be  un- 
worthy of  its  traditions  and  its  respon- 
sibility as  a  party  if  it  did  not  fulfill  the 
vital  function  of  legitimate  criticism. 
heedless  of  whether  the  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  may  say  we  are  soft  on 
communism  or  the  SenaUjr  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  say  it  is  necessary  that  I 
purge  myself  of  the  charges  of  appease- 
ment. These  ix)ints — these  critical  is- 
sues— will  continue  to  be  debated,  and 
I  hope  much  of  this  debate  will  be  car- 
ried on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — as 
well  as  across  the  Nation. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll].  Uie 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington!,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  for  their  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  make  a  further 
correction.  I  again  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
use  the  phrase  that  he  should  purge 
himself  of  a  suggestion  of  appeasement. 
The  Senator  has  my  notes  before  him. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  said — as  near- 
ly as  I  can  remember,  since  the  Senator 
has  my  notes  and  is  holding  on  to 
them — that  he  should  resist  the  suspi- 
cion of  app>easement.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  good  case  in  so  resisting. 

I  also  add  that  I  mentioned  earlier  I 
had  made  a  note 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  did  not 
say  what  he  says.    He  is  "turn  quoting  " 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  my 
notes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  "turn 
quoting." 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  my 
notes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     The  Senator  said: 

It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  curse  of  suspicion  of  appease- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  accepts 
that  as  what  I  said? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  the  Senator 
wanted  to  say  what  he  has  .said,  but  he 
did  not  say  it.  He  did  not  say  "resist;" 
he  said  "relieve." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  "Relieve."  I  accept 
what  I  said.    I  do  not  withdraw  it.    The 


Senator  may  recall  that  I  made  some 
reference  to  the  question  whether  I  said 
"turn  quote"  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  does 
not  withdraw  the  statement? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  said  that  there  were 
notes  around  on  some  Senator's  desk 
which  showed  I  had  that  notation.  A 
page,  while  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  talking,  has  found  that 
paper.  I  leave  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  among  his  mementos. 
The  Senator  will  see  that  the  word  writ- 
ten in  my  notes  is  "turn  quote." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
withdraw  the  statement  "It  is  my  hope 
that  they — "  which  would  Include  me — 
"will  relieve  themselves  of  the  curse  of 
suspicion  of  appeasement '? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  Senator  is  an  appeaser.  The  Sena- 
tor, in  the  statement  which  he  made, 
claimed  that  the  statements  by  a  news- 
paperman were  taken  out  of  context.  If 
that  is  correct — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
feel  that  it  is  not  correct — the  Senator 
has,  to  that  degree,  removed  himself 
from  the  application  of  my  remarks 
with  respect  to  appeasement. 

I  desire  at  all  times  to  be  fair  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but  I  do 
not  and  cannot  withdraw  from  the  Rec- 
ord the  newspap>er  report  which  was  put 
into  the  Record  not  by  me  but  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  understands 
that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Yes.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  has 
been  added  to  by  the  entire  statement. 
I  think  that  the  full  statement  quite 
clearly  shows  what  I  intended  to  say — 
my  r>oint  of  view — which  was  reported, 
as  I  said,  that  way  by  the  Associated 
Press.  Therefore,  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  has  chosen  to  withdraw  his 
statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Obviously  no  one  ques- 
tions the  courage,  the  devotion,  or  the 
patriotism  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. My  question  was  pointed  up 
on  the  newsp>aper  article.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  thoroughly.  The  Senator  has 
offered  his  explanation.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  rest  with 
the  article  and  with  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation. I  assume  that  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  quite  as  satis- 
fsictory  as  it  was  a  moment  ago;  but  in 
that  case  I  yield  the  floor. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  23.  1960.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  iS.  44»  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
.struct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia with  respect  to  the  construction  and 
©Iteration  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  24,  1960.  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2:i,im>(> 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colosslans  4:3:  Continue  steadfastly 
in  prayer. 

Almighty  God,  Thine  is  tlie  strength 
which  susUdns  us,  the  love  which  re- 
deems us,  the  sympathy  which  comforl.s 
us,  and  the  light  which  leads  us. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  lose  our  faith 
in  Thee,  even  though  we  are  standing 
amid  what  iseems  to  be  the  defeat  of  our 
fondest  hopes  and  dreams. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  the  vision  of 
universal  p^ace  vouchsafed  to  our  minds 
and  hearts  is  not  too  lofty  and  too  won- 
derful to  b€:  fulfilled  by  Thy  divine  wis- 
dom and  iKiwer. 

Inspire  us  with  steadfa«'t  devotion  to 
continue  to  pray  fervently  and  to  labor 
faithfully  that  our  disappointed  and  dis- 
heartened humanity  may  soon  find  the 
way  of  pea<;e  and  men  everywhere  shall 
be  mingled  in  an  alchemy  of  brotherhood. 

Humbly  we  offer  our  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  May  19,  1960,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGtown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S.  44.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  this  week  be  dispyensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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POSTPONINa  OP  ROLLCALUS  TO- 
DAY AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcalls 
today  and  tomorrow  on  the  passage  of 
any  bills  or  amendments  thereto,  or  a 
motion  to  recommit,  be  postponed  to  the 
followLng  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


LOAN      OF       NAVAL       VESSEL       TO 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R. 
94651  to  authorize  the  extension  of  a 
loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  12.  insert: 

•'Sec.  5  Notwithstanding  section  7307  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
law,  the  I^resldent  may.  under  conditions 
which  he  prescribes,  lend  one  submarine  to 
the  Government  of  Canada  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  five  years  and  may.  In  his 
discretion,  extend  such  loan  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
All  expenses  Involved  In  the  activation  of  this 
submarine  Including  repairs,  alterations, 
outfitting,  and  logistic  support  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Government  of  Canada.  The  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  transfer  a  sub- 
marine under  this  section  terminates  on 
December  31,   1961  ' 

Anaend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  one  submarine  to  Can- 
ada and  the  extension  of  a  loan  of  a  naval 
vessel  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  •• 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concui-red 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BIPARTISAN  FIASCO 

Mr.   DORN   of   South    Carolina.     Mr 
Speaker,    I    ask   unanimous   consent   to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EXDRN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  every  unbelievable,  fan- 
tastic, foreign  policy  blunder  by  the 
United  States,  there  is  the  inevitable 
call  for  unity.  The  collapse  of  our  abor- 
tive attempt  at  appeasement  in  Paris 
is  no  exception. 

The  greatest  aid  to  Khrushchev  is 
American  umty  behind  the  wrong  policy. 
His  best  friend  so  far  is  and  has  been 
this  bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Yalta.  Potsdam,  aid  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  1946  to  1949, 
United  States  delay  at  Panmunjom  in 
Korea,  Geneva.  Camp  David,  and  now 
Paris  were  all  defended  by  a  chorus  of 


coverup,  censorship,  and  an  appeal  to 
unity  and  patriotism.  This  is  the  surest 
and  quickest  road  to  complete  disgrace 
and  defeat  of  the  United  States.  The 
late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  lost  a 
great  opportunity  when  he  joined  the  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  of  appeasement 
and  failure.  He  could  have  saved  West- 
em  civilization  much  anguish  by  exer- 
cising the  traditional  role  of  the  minor- 
ity to  point  out  the  utter  fallacies  of 
Yalta  and  Potsdam.  Through  such  ef- 
forts, the  Western  peoples  could  have 
been  alerted  to  the  Communist  menace. 
Today  this  bipartisan  hayride  to  de- 
struction must  be  reversed.  We  must 
have  a  Complete  change  in  policy.  The 
Communists  must  and  can  be  put  on  the 
defense.  They  can  be  put  on  the  defense 
by  our  constant  demand  that  Poland  and 
the  captive  nations  be  given  their  free- 
dom. This  bipartisan  policy  of  wasting 
our  strength  all  over  the  world,  thus 
pleasing  Khrushchev,  must  be  and  can 
be  halted.  Much  of  our  foreign -aid 
money  should  have  been  and  should  be 
spent  on  making  the  United  States  su- 
preme In  the  air  and  in  space.  The 
greater  the  mistakes  of  this  so-called 
bipartisan  policy,  the  greater  the  clamor 
for  unity  behind  the  same  old  crowd  and 
the  same  personnel.  We  need  a  change 
now.    Tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 


QUESTIONS   ON    NATIONAL   POLICY 

Mr  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  this  body  who  last  Friday 
asked  the  President  to  answer  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  U-2  incident  and  re- 
lated subjects,  I  deplore  and  resent  the 
remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee 

The  questions  which  we  raised 
are  questions  which  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  have  been  asking.  They  are  ques- 
tions o!  national  policy  which  affect 
eveiT  American. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congreseional  Campaign  Committee  ac- 
cuses us  of  'following  closely  the  Khru- 
shchev line,  '  he  is  impugning  our 
patriotism  and  casting  an  unwarranted 
reflection  on  us  as  individuals  and  as 
elected  Representatives  of  the  American 
people 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  apology 
is  in  order. 

I  suggest  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  an.swers  to  our  questions  should  come 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know. 


COMMITTEE  ON   BANKING   AND 

L       CURRENCY 
ERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama   [Mr. 
Rains  1  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Mr 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  <H.R.  10809  •  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries 
and  expenses.  re.search  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  staterr.ont  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana'' 

Mr.  ARENDS  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  informed  me  that  he  ha.s 
spoken  with  the  minority  committee 
members  and  they  are  in  agreement  on 
this. 

Mr   BROOKS  of  Louisiana     Yes;  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     I  Mr 
Martin  !  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr   McDoNOTJGHl  are  here,  and 
they  are  supporting  it. 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

COffFEKENCX   Ria»o«T   (H    RuT    No     1629) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.K 
108091  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  salaries  and  expenses,  research 
and  development,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  and  11,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  amendment  numbered  12. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  contained 
In  the  House  bill  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  The  sum  authorized  by  section 
1(e)  for  emergency  Construction  and  equip- 
ment", and  any  amount,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(C(  hereof,  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand  ur  mixlify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  If  ( 1 )  the 
Administrator  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  because  of  changes  in  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities or  new  scientific  or  engineering  de- 
velopments and  12)  he  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  action  until  the  enactment  of 
the  next  authorization  Act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In 
aeronautical  and  space  activities     The  funds 
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•o  made  available  may  be  expended  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabUltate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparaUon, 
appurtenances.  utUlties,  and  equipment.  No 
portion  of  such  sums  mny  be  obligated  for 
expenditure  or  expended  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations until  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronav.tlcs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  (1)  the  na- 
ture of  such  construction,  expansion,  or  mod- 
Iflcatlon.  (2)  the  cost  thereof.  Including  the 
cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertailning 
thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  Is  nec- 
essary In  the  national  Interest.  No  such 
funds  may  be  used  for  any  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification  If  authorizations 
for  such  construction,  expansl<m,  or  modifi- 
cation previously  has  been  denied  by  the 
Congress 

"S«c  6    Paragraph    203(bi(2)    of    the   Na- 
tional   Aeronautics   and   Space   Act    of    1958, 
as     amended      (42     D.SC.     3473(b)(2)),     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'ten'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'thirteen',  and  by  striking  out 
'two    hundred    and    sixty"    and    Inserting    In 
lieu  thereof  two  hundred  and  ninety'." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
OvTHTON  Brooks, 
John  W   McCormack, 
Geoegx  p.  Mn.ria, 
Ouch  E.  Tkacctx, 
Joseph  W.  Maxth*,  Jr. 
James  O.  Fulton, 
Gordon  L.  McDonouch, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ltkdon  B.  Johnson, 
John  Stennis. 
Stephen  M.  TorNO, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Bttles  Bridges, 
Maroarxt  Chare  SMrm, 
Tuos.  E.  Martin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10809)  to  auth<»-lze 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  8p)ace  Administration  for  salaries  and  ex- 
jjenses.  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

Senate  amendments  one  through  ten  are 
all  of  a  technical,  or  conforming,  nature. 
The  House  recedes  on  these  amendments. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  In  two  other 
respects,  both  of  which  were  of  a  substantive 
nature.  On  one  of  these  amendments,  the 
Senate  receded  and  on  the  other,  the  House 
receded. 

The  first  of  the  substantive  Senate  amend- 
ments (amendment  No  11)  provides  for  an 
Increase  of  $50,000,000  of  emergency  author- 
ization authority  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment." The  conditions  under  which  the 
additional  authorization  provided  under  the 
Senate  amendment  may  be  used  are  set  forth 
as  follows : 

"'Sec.  3.  The  sum  authorized  by  section 
1(d)  for  emergency  Research  and  develop- 
ment' shall  be  available  for  expenditure  to 
defray  the  cost  of  research  and  development 
activities  which  the  Administrator  has  de- 
termined to  be  urgently  required  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  exploit  technological  or 
scientific  breakthroughs,  to  assure  safety  of 
personnel,  to  fund  required  research  and  de- 


velopment program  changes,  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variaUons  In  research  and  development 
activities,  and  for  the  other  purposes  of 
section  lib).  No  portion  of  such  sum  may 
be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to 
defray  the  cost  of  research  and  development 
activities  until  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Reprr.sentatlve8  and  to  the  Committee  on 
AejoiiauUcaU  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  (11  the  na- 
ture of  the  research  or  development  item  or 
activity.  (2)  the  cost  thereof,  and  (3)  the 
reason  why  the  research  or  development  item 
or  activity  Is  necessary  In  the  national  In- 
terest." 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  neither  the  space  pro- 
gram nor  the  safety  of  personnel  are  jeop- 
ardized by  lack  of  funds.  In  seems  apparent 
tliat  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  made  little  or  no  provisions 
In  Its  1981  estimates  for  contingencies,  cost 
Incrcrises,  or  unplanned  program  modifica- 
tion. Oftentimes  necessary  changes.  In  order 
to  Insure  safety  of  personnel  and  system  re- 
liability, such  as  the  Project  Mercury  Pro- 
gram, cannot  l>e  accomplished  by  rep>ro- 
grammlng  alone  without  adverse  effects  on 
other  Important  elements  of  the  space  pro- 
gram Furthermore,  Information  has  been 
received  that  several  of  NASA's  programs 
have  Increased  in  cost  over  original  budg- 
eted estimates.  For  example,  current  esti- 
mates of  the  Atlas-Agena  vehicle  procure- 
ment program  have  Increased  $14,620,(XK). 
Current  estimates  on  the  Thor-Agena  vehi- 
cle procurement  program  have  Increased 
$300,000,  Due  to  decisions  to  utilize  the 
Centaur  engine  In  the  Saturn  program.  It 
Is  now  estimated  that  $1,500,000  must  be 
Incrementally  funded  in  fiscal  year  1961  to 
secure  availability  of  Centaur  vehicles  for 
planetary  missions.  In  all.  original  budget 
estimates  are  already  $20,565,000  less  than 
the  revised  current  estimates.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  reprogramlng  to  fund  these 
revised  programs  would  have  serious  effects 
on  other  Important  programs. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  rec- 
ognized that  It  mu2t  be  anticipated  that 
plans  for.  and  estimated  costs  of,  various 
Individual  research  and  development  pro- 
grams will  be  subject  to  continuing  change. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  make  precise  forecasts 
for  programs  In  which,  in  some  cases,  we 
arp  going  beyond  existing  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

The  total  authorization  In  the  House  bill 
was  for  $915,000,000.  The  Senate  amendment 
Increases  the  authorization  to  $970,000,000. 
This  includes  the  $50,000,000  of  emergency 
authorization  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment." explained  above,  and  In  addition  a 
$5. OCX), 000  emergency  authorization  for  Con- 
struction and  equipment."  The  latter  $5.- 
OOO.OOO  emergency  authorization  was  con- 
tained In  the  House  bill,  but  since  It  was  an 
emergency  authorization  It  was  not  totaled 
with  the  general  authorization  figure.  The 
Senate  amendment  included  both  general  au- 
thorizations and  emergency  authorizations  to 
make  a  total  of  $970,000,000. 

The  other  Senate  amendment  of  a  sub- 
stantive nature,  deleted  section  4  of  the 
House  bill  which  provided  30  additional  "ex- 
cepted" positions  with  13.  rather  than  10, 
of  these  positions  authorized  to  be  paid  sal- 
aries up  to  $21. (XK).  The  remaining  positions 
would  be  within  the  salary  ranges  $14,000  to 
$19,000.  The  House  position  was  that  these 
positions  were  essential  and  that  the  space 
program  could  be  expected  to  be  slowed  down 
If  NASA  was  restricted  In  Its  efforts  to  em- 
ploy first-class  personnel.  The  Senate,  there- 
fore, receded  to  the  House  position.  This 
Senate  amendment  also  writes  back  Into 
the   bill    the   emergency   "Construction   and 


equipment"    authority    of    $6,000,(X)0.      This 
provision  was  In  t.he  House  bill  and  has  been 
rewritten  merely  for  purposes  of  clarity. 
Overton  Brooks, 
John  W.  McCormack, 
George  P  MnxER, 
Olin  E.  Tkacuk, 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.. 
James  G.  Fulton, 
Gordon  L.  McDonouch, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

IJlT.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previoiLS  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to 
file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  COMPENSATION  TO 
JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  CXwnmittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  532)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2130,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  payment  to  tlie  GJovem- 
ment  of  Japan,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2130)  to  authorize  a  payment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  cc>ntrol!ed  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  t)een 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  pasnage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  House 
ResolutiCMi  532  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2130  to  authorize  a  payment 
to  the  Government  of  Japan.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  term  "Bonin  Islands"  as  used  in 
S.  2130  includes  the  Bonin  Islands 
proper,  the  Volcano  Islands,  Rosario 
Island,  Parece  Vela,  and  Marcus  Island. 
This  group  lies  about  700  miles  south  of 
Tokyo.  During  the  war  the  Japanese 
Government  evacuated  from  these 
islands  the  7,000  civilian  residents,  all  of 
whom  were  Japanese  nationals.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  tiie  United  States 
allowed  135  former  residents  of  partial 
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occidental  ancestry  to  return,  but.  for 
security  reasons,  has  refused  to  allow 
any  others  to  retiuTi. 

Under  article  3  of  the  peace  treaty 
with  Japan,  the  United  States  has  the 
right  to  exercise  all  and  any  powers  of 
administration,  legislation,  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  and  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  including  their  terri- 
torial waters. 

The  former  residents  of  the  Islands 
have  not  been  successfully  integrated 
in:o  the  Japanese  economy  and  live  in 
distressed  economic  conditions.  The 
Japanese  Government  provides  them 
with  economic  assistance  and  spends  a 
substantial  sum  annually  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  Defense  Department  is  opposed  to 
the  repatriation  of  the  former  residents 
of  the  islands  for  security  reasons.  Fail- 
ing in  its  efforts  at  repatriation,  the 
Japanese  Government  sought  compensa- 
tion. Initially  it  requested  $12.5  million, 
but  it  has  now  agreed  to  accept  $6 
million. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recognize  that  the 
former  residents  of  the  islands  have  a 
legitimate  claim.  One  problem  has  been 
how  to  determine  the  land  value  that 
would  form  the  basis  for  compensation. 
The  land  has  not  been  used  for  more 
than  than  15  years.  It  was  decided  to 
base  the  value  on  the  formula  used  in 
the  calculation  of  land  values  in  the  Ryu- 
k3m  Islands,  former  Japanese  islands 
now  under  U.S.  administration.  The  fig- 
ure adopted  was  $1,060  per  acre,  or  $4 
million  for  the  total  land  value  of  the 
islands.  To  this  was  added  interest  dat- 
ing from  April  28,  1952,  the  effective  date 
of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  This 
brought  the  total  up  to  $6  million,  the 
amount  contained  in  8.  2130. 

The  United  States  will  not  adjudicate 
individual  claims.  When  the  money  has 
been  appropriated,  the  United  States 
will  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with 
the  Japanese  Government  under  which 
the  latter  will  engage  to  distribute  the 
money  to  the  individual  families  con- 
cerned. The  subcommittee  was  assured 
that  this  payment  is  regarded  as  ade- 
quate compensation  by  the  Bonin  Is- 
landers and  will  constitute  full  satisfac- 
tion and  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
former  residents  against  the  United 
States. 

The  Bonin  Islands  situation  is  unique 
and  the  subcommittee  was  assured  that 
the  payment  of  the  claims  there  do  not 
constitute  a  precedent. 

Our  continued  indefinite  reservation 
of  the  Bonin  Islands  for  security  pur- 
poses makes  impossible  the  repatriation 
of  the  former  residents  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Without  any  compensation 
the  Bonin  problem  will  remain  a  con- 
stant and,  quite  E>ossibly,  growing  irri- 
tant in  United  States- Japanese  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  532. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Alxen]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeixip  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVlDrNQ  FOR  PROMOTION  OP 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT IN  THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  533)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1157.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  promotion  of  econoxnic 
and  social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands^  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  fbr  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
1157)  to  provide  for  promotion  of  economic 
and  social  development  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
conflned  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  b«  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  th»  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  p>assage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
resolution  533  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1157  to  provide  for  pro- 
motion of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  oijen  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1157  is  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  in  law  for  U.S.  programs  for 
the  promotion  of  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
these  Islands  is  Indicated  by  strategic 
military  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance.  Consequently,  the  task  of 
administering  the  islands  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  President  to  the  Depart- 
ment Qf  Defense,  an  assignment  neces- 
sitated by  the  inextricable  linking  of  civil 
and  military  functions  there.  In  the 
tightly  constricted  area  of  the  Ryukyus. 
virtually  all  activities  and  policies  of  the 
local  goverrunent  directly  affect  military 
planning  and  operations.  The  prop>osed 
legislation  would  formalize  existing  ar- 
rangements for  performing  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  under  the 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  and  would  pro- 
vide means  for  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  performance 
of  the  basic  military  mission. 

The  Ryuk3ru  Islands  lie  southeast  of 
Japan,  northeast  of  Formosa  and  the 
Philippines,  and  west  of  the  Bonin  Is- 
lands. Okinawa,  the  main  island,  is 
almost  6,000  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
970  miles  from  Tokyo,  and  about  920 
miles  from  Manila. 


Since  1945  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ercised full  powers  over  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, of  which  Okinawa  is  the  largest 
Prior  to  the  war  these  islands  were  an 
integral  part  of  Japan,  but  following 
Japan's  surrender  they  were  treated  a.s 
a  separate  and  distinct  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  occupation.  Unlike  Japan, 
where  occupation  was  carried  out  nom- 
inally under  Allied  authority,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Ryuk3ms  proceeded  solely 
under  American  control.  The  measure 
of  U.S.  control  was  determined  by  inter- 
national customary  and  conventional 
law  as  well  £is  unilaterally  by  the  United 
States.  While  control  was  restored  to 
local  institutions  as  they  manifested  a 
capacity  to  exercise  it,  the  United  States 
retained  all  powers,  subject  only  to  limi- 
tations imix)6ed  by  international  law. 

As  the  sole  occupier,  the  United  States 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
providing  government  in  occupied  terri- 
tories, including  all  measures  necessary 
to  preserve  public  order  and  safety. 

Although  we  have  rebuilt  and  ex- 
panded the  Ryukyuan  economy  and  have 
given  it  new  direction,  it  continues, 
nevertheless,  to  be  an  economy  of 
scarcity,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  nat- 
ural resources  it  will  never  be  anything 
other  than  that.  Prior  to  the  war.  as 
one  of  the  most  indigent  prefectures  of 
Japan,  it  received  annual  subsidies  of 
from  $4  million  to  $6  million  from  the 
Central  Government  In  Tokyo.  Today, 
its  population  density  of  over  1.000  per- 
sons per  square  mile  is  twice  that  of 
Japan  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world.  A  substantial  portion  of  its  food 
requirements  is  imported  each  year.  It 
has  a  serious  shortage  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  skills  and  inadequate  ven- 
ture capital  to  exploit  such  resources  as 
are  available.  So,  in  spite  of  the  recon- 
sti-uction  of  the  major  part  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  and  the  restoration  of  normal 
activity,  there  remains  the  difficult  task 
of  promoting  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  the  Ryukyuan  people,  of  bringing 
their  economy  closer  to  viability,  of 
making  them  as  self-sustaining  as 
possible. 

That  the  action  proposed  by  H.R  1157 
is  one  which  has  been  considered  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  previously  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  similar  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  with  resi>ect  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Administrative  costs  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  will 
continue  to  require  annual  budgetary 
provision;  such  costs  will  not.  however, 
be  increased  as  a  result  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  bill  will  provide  a  level  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  somewhat  less  than 
one-half  of  the  average  annual  amount 
appropriated  for  economic  aid  during 
the  period  fiscal  years  1947-58. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution   533. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen  1. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  rule  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING    COMPENSATION    TO 
JAPANESE     GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2130)  to  authorize  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Japan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  th^  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S.  2130,  with  Mr 
Jones  of  Missouri  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mj'self  5  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us,  S.  2130.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the  Government 
of  Japan  the  sum  of  $6  million.  The 
l>ayment  of  such  sum  shall  constitute 
full  satisfaction  in  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  Japanese  nationals  resident  on 
the  Bonin  Islands  arising  from  use  and 
benefit  and  exercise  of  property  rights 
or  interests  in  the  Bonin  Islands  by  the 
United  States  for  security  purposes. 
The  term  "Bonin  Islands"  as  used  in  this 
bill  includes  the  Bonin  Islands  proper, 
the  Volcano  Islands,  Rosario  Island. 
Parece  Vela,  and  Marcus  Island.  This 
group  of  Islands  is  about  700  miles  south 
of  Tokyo.  We  are  holding  these  islands 
for  security  reasons.  We  have  some  ver>' 
important  military  installations  on  these 
islands. 

On  June  2,  1959.  executive  communi- 
cation 1055,  consisting  of  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitted a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  a  payment  to 
the  Goverrunent  of  Japan."  This  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and,  in  turn,  referred  by  the 
chairman  to  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  Before  action 
was  completed  by  the  subcommittee  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2130  which  was  referred 
to  the  committee.  Since  this  bill  is 
identical  with  that  proposed  in  executive 
communication  1055,  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill  on  Au- 
gust 27  and  28,  1959.  On  August  28  the 
subcommittee  ordered  S.  2130  favorably 
reported  to  the  full  committee.  On 
January  20.  1960,  the  full  committee 
unanimously  ordered  S.  2130  favorably 
reported. 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
these  islands  was  summed  up  in  the  com- 
munique issued  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  Prime  Minister  BQshi  in  1957: 

The  President  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  position 
that  JapMin  possesses  residual  sovereignty 
over  these  islands  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that,  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  threat  and 
tension  exist  in  the  Par  East,  the  United 
States  wUl  And  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
present  status. 


The  former  residents  of  the  islajids 
have  not  been  successfully  Integrated 
into  the  Japanese  economy  and  live  in 
distressed  economic  conditions.  The 
Japanese  Government  provides  them 
with  economic  assistance  and  spends  a 
substantial  sum  annually  for  this 
purpose. 

In  conversations  with  Japanese  of- 
ficials in  1955,  1957,  and  1958,  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  reiterated  the  opposition 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  the  re- 
patriation of  the  former  residents.  Fail- 
ing in  its  efforts  at  repatriation,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  then  sought  compen- 
sation. Initially  it  requested  $12.5  mil- 
lion but  it  has  now  agreed  to  accept  $6 
million. 

The  E>epartment  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recognize  that  the 
former  residents  of  the  islands  have  a 
legitimate  claim.  One  problem  has 
been  how  to  determine  the  land  value 
that  would  form  the  basis  for  cc«npensa- 
tion  The  land  has  not  been  used  for 
more  than  15  years. 

Eniring  the  hearings  the  subcommittee 
inquired  whether  the  payment  of  the 
Bonin  Islands  claims  involved  a  prece- 
dent for  claims  by  former  residents  of 
other  islands  that  had  been  under  Japa- 
nese jurisdiction  prior  to  the  war.  In  a 
memorandum  submitted  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Parsons  the  sut>com- 
mittee  was  assured  that  "the  Bonin  Is- 
lands situation  is  luiique  and  that  the 
pa>Tnents  of  the  claims  there  do  not  con- 
stitute a  precedent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  continued  indefi- 
nite reservation  of  the  Bonin  Islands  for 
security  purposes  makes  impossible  the 
repatriation  of  the  former  residents  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Without  any 
compensation  the  Bonin  problem  will  re- 
main a  constant  and.  quite  possibly, 
growing  irritant  in  United  States-Jajja- 
nese  relations.  For  this  reason  I  am 
confident  the  House  will  pass  this  legis- 
lation without  any  dissenting  vote. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  JuDD]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
has  explained  the  reason  for  this  bill  to 
compensate  Japan  for  land  in  the  Bonin 
Islands  to  which  the  7,000  persons  who 
owned  it  prior  to  the  war  are  not  being 
allowed  to  return.  These  persons  were 
evacuated  by  Japan.  They  would  like  to 
go  back  and  resume  cultivation  of  their 
land,  but  our  Armed  Forces,  for  good  and 
suflScient  reasons,  does  not  want  any 
non-Americans  on  these  islands  for  the 
present.  There  are  about  150  persons  of 
mixed  blood  and  Japanese  citizenship  on 
one  small  island.  They  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  other  islands. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  I  believe  we  are 
getting  more  than  value  received.  We 
have  several  strategic  installations  in 
that  part  of  the  world  with  value  up  to 
perhaps  $1  billion  Our  control  of  these 
islands  and  Installations  is  essential  to 
our  security  in  the  western  Pacific.  By 
making  this  payment,  which  has  been  ne- 
gotiated between  the  two  governments. 


we  can  strengthen  our  position  in  Japan 
where  at  the  present  time  there  is  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  students 
and  others  to  continued  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  Japanese  CJoverrunent 
and  our  own  Government.  They  use  this 
case  as  a  source  of  propaganda  against 
the  United  States. 

When  we  make  this  payment  the  Japa- 
nese Government  takes  responsibility  for 
handling  those  7.000  former  residents  of 
the  Bonins  who  are  being  barred  by  us 
from  returning  to  their  homes  and  prop- 
erty. When  the  tense  world  situation  is 
over  and  we  do  not  need  such  installa- 
tions in  the  Pacific  and  pull  out.  the  Jap- 
anese may  want  to  return  them  to  the 
Bonins.  They  can  do  with  them  as  they 
please.  But  we  will  have  discharged  fully 
our  obligations  and  be  in  the  clear. 

Control  of  these  islands  for  as  long  as 
we  need  them  is  essential  to  our  national 
security.  There  should  be  no  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  S.  2130. 
authorizes  a  payment  of  $6  million  to 
the  Government  of  Japan.  But  the 
money  is  not  intended  for  Japan  or  the 
Japanese.  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
the  payment  will  be  the  7.000  Bonin 
Islanders  who  live  in  Japan  and  who 
cannot  return  to  their  native  soil  be- 
cause our  Government,  as  part  of  its 
defense  strategy',  must  continue  to  oc- 
cupy the  Bonin  Islands. 

We  do  not  own  the  Bonin  Islands. 
We  are  the  lawful  occupants  by  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  we  made  with 
Japan.  The  payment  authorized  in  this 
bill  will  not  give  us  title  to  these  islands. 
Nor  is  the  payment  a  rental  of  any 
kind.  It  is  compensation  that  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  former  residents  of  the  is- 
lands because  we  have  taken  their  land 
for  an  indefinite  time.  The  Department 
of  State  advised  our  committee  that  the 
sum  will  constitute  full  satisfaction  and 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  these  people 
against  the  United  States. 

Thus  far  the  Bonin  Islanders  have 
been  living  on  the  margin  of  economic 
collapse.  They  are  a  simple  agricultural 
people  with  a  minimum  of  skills.  Al- 
though they  are  Japanese  nationals,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Japanese  economic  life  Some 
may  ask  what  the  future  holds  for  these 
people  after  the  $6  million  is  distributed 
among  the  7,000  former  residents.  No 
one  can  answer  with  certainty.  But  the 
sum  should  provide  them  with  a  modest 
amount  of  capital  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  land  or  in  small  com- 
mercial activities  or  to  improve  their 
skills  in  order  that  they  may  enter  the 
mainstream  of  the  Japanese  economy. 

We  have  a  right  to  occupy  these  is- 
lands. But  I  submit  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  where  the  exercise  of  our 
right  brings  hardships.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  neither  too  powerful  nor  too 
Insensitive  to  ignore  the  distress  of 
small  and  alien  [>eople  whose  plight 
arises  from  our  need  to  use  their  land 
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for  our  security.  It  Is  because  this  bill 
fulfills  an  obligation  on  our  part  that 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
[Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  the  record  straight 
We  hear  that  this  $6  million  expenditure 
is  necessary  for  security  reasons;  and 
perhaps  that  is  true.  Then  someone  else 
says  that  it  is  necessary  to  comE>ensate 
some  people  for  an  injustice,  to  take  care 
of  people  who  are  in  distress.  Then 
someone  else  says  this  expenditure  must 
be  made  because  pressure  is  being  put 
upon  the  Japanese  Government.  If  this 
is  for  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
that  is  one  thing:  but  if  this  is  for  the 
other  reasons  that  have  be^^n  stated,  I 
cannot  go  along  at  all  with  spending  $6 
million  because  it  was  the  Japanese  who 
evacuated  the  7.000  people  who  are  to  be 
benefited.  We  did  not  do  it;  the  Jap- 
anese evacuated  their  own  nationals  and 
then  fortified  the  islands.  From  Aat 
standpoint  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  compensate  anybody  for  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.     I  would  Uke  to  add 
to    the   statement   the   gentleman   just 
made  that  Marcus  Island  was  the  first 
target  I  bombed  in  the  Pacific.    The  gen- 
tleman will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  heaviest  fortifications  in  the  Pacific 
were  In  Marcus  Island,  and  we  suCfered 
perhaps  some  of  our  greatest  losses  there. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Is  Marcus  Island  part  of 
the  Bonins? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Yes.  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    The  Japanese  removed 
these  people,  then  erected  fortifications 
and  we  loet  many  American  lives  taking 
the  Bonln  Islands. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Japanese 
Oovernment  and  the  people  who  were 
evacuated  I  do  not  think  we  owe  them 
anything. 

If  we  are  now  paying  for  some  security 
purpose,  that  is  a  different  story.  I  un- 
derstand It  is  proposed  to  pay  $879  or 
something  like  that  to  each  displaced 
person.  That  U  approximately  the 
figure;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yea;  it  comoi  out  to 
about  that. 

Mr.  OROSS.  It  is  said  these  7.000  peo- 
ple have  not  been  Integrated  by  the  Jap- 
anese. If  they  have  not  been  absorbed 
into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Ja- 
pan by  now  they  probably  never  will  be 
and  the  W79  per  Individual  is  not  going 
to  take  care  of  the  altuoUon  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  can  assure  the  g«nUe- 
man  that  the  primary  reason  for  this  blU 
la  because  it  ta  essential  to  our  security. 
I  can  best  explain  It  by  reading  from 
page  a  of  the  hearlngi,  a  statement  by 
the  AsBlatant  SecreUry  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs ; 

Tht  State-WafNRvy  Ooof^naUng  Oom- 
mittM  dtoided  In  l»4a  th«t  the  Bontn  lilanda 


■hould  b«  closed  for  security  reasons  to  all 
other  settlement.  This  policy,  which  has 
subsequently  been  reviewed  several  times,  re- 
mains In  elTect. 

That  is  the  decision  that  was  made  Etnd 
the  reasons  for  the  decision.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  control  of  these 
islands. 

Maybe  we  should  have  taken  them  in 
the  peace  treaty,  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
fact  is  we  did  not  take  them,  and  we  do 
not  own  the  islands.  Japan  owns  the 
islands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  residual  sovereignty,  whatever 
that  means. 

Mr.  JUBD.  The  Bonins  are  not  Uke 
some  of  the  other  areas  where  we  have 
control.  Japan  has  renounced  owner- 
ship of  those.  Here  is  a  case  where  they 
own  the  Islands  and  we  need  them  for 
the  present.  Japan  has  agreed  to  this 
arrangement.  It  quiets  all  of  the  claims 
against  us  and  gives  us  security — physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  military" — in  that 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  get  this  down  to 
cases.  I  can  go  along  with  this  bill  if  it 
is  for  security  reasons. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  give  the  gentleman  that 
flat  assurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  do  not  go  along 
with  it  if  we  are  paying  off  the  Japanese, 

Mr,  JUDD.    Neither  would  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  let  us  leave  out  the 
extraneous  and  specious  statements  in 
behalf  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  only  reason  we  bring 
that  consideration  in  is  because  a  trou- 
blesome situation  has  arisen  for  us  and 
Japan  on  account  of  the  agitation  of 
some  individuals  and  groups  over  this 
issue.  The  Japanese  Oovernment  says 
it  can  quiet  the  situation  and  remove 
this  thoni  m  our  relations  and  settle  the 
problem  with  this  payment. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  going 
to  be  done  that  way.  Let  me  say  now 
that  I  hope  you  will  not  come  in  here 
with  another  bill  for  16  million  or  more 
In  order  tc  placate  these  people  later  on. 

Mr.  JUDD,  There  is  no  other  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  at  all  comparable  to 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  ARtNDS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr,  ARBNDS,  I  may  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  knowing  something 
about  this  situation,  that  I  add  my  word 
of  endorsement  to  this  proposition.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  security  and  goes  directly 
to  the  point  the  gentleman,  I  know,  will 
agree  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's ataOement.  but  I  want  to  say  aRnin 
I  do  not  like  these  other  Issues  being 
brought  in  I  do  not  think  we  are  Koing 
to  suUsfy  W>  se  people  over  the  yoai-a  with 
the  paymrni  of  M7Q  apiece.  I  do  not 
think  thab  u  going  to  happen,  and  I  want 
to  clear  tUe  record  now  aiid  say  that  we 
are  paylnf  thla  |6  million  for  security 
reaaona. 


Incidentally.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Japanese  Government  first 
wanted  $12.5  million  but  in  a  very  short 
ponod  of  time  reduced  the  asking  price 
tj  $6  million,  more  than  50  percent.  I 
hope  this  will  be  the  last  we  hear  of  this 
deal.  I  do  not  like  it,  but  if  it  will  take 
care  of  a  vital  secunty  problem,  affecting 
our  own  people.  I  will  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  learned  in  matters  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  but 
I  do  liave  confidence  in  the  work  of  our 
Committee  on  Poreipft  Affairs. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  M:us.sachu.setts. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
ver>'  modest  when  he  says  he  is  not 
learned  in  foreign  affairs.  I  consider 
the  gentleman  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  learned  gentlemen  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Our  distinguished 
floor  leader  is  very  charitable  In  his  re- 
mark's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  this  bill 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  national  security. 
You  heard  a  moment  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  PtcinskiI  state  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  who  saw  this 
particular  area  when  our  military  drive 
was  taken  us  towards  Japan.  May  I 
say  that  the  gentleman  now  speaking  is 
one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  last 
saw  this  area. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  Pacific  area.  We  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Marshalls,  the  Car- 
olines, and  the  Marianas  to  the  west. 

In  that  Jurisdiction  we  have  some  re- 
.iponsibillty  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  Marianas  This  last  year  It  was 
necessary  for  the  committee,  composed 
of  the  Rentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Sisk!.  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr  MrOiNi-CYl,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  InouyiI.  and  myself  to- 
gether with  a  staff  member,  to  go  Into 
thl.i  particular  area  We  received  pcr- 
mlMion  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  vLsli  in  the  Bonln  Island  area. 
Our  committee  doe.s  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Bonin.s  However,  we  thought  it 
would  be  jippropriRle  for  us.  with  his 
pormi.wion  to  go  into  the  area,  Ac- 
coi-dinBly  we  vi.'^itod  Iwo  Jlma  and  Chi 
Chi  Jima  The.ne  name.s  mean  very  much 
to  u.s  The  name  Bonln  Islands  la  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  American  people. 
But,  when  I  speak  of  Iwo  Jima  and 
Siinburhl,  you  know  what  we  aic  Inlk- 
Ing  about. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  Intereatwl  in  Uils 
legislation  for  two  reasons,  and  It  Is  be- 
cause of  these  two  reasons  I  wish  to 
secure  some  Information  from  the  com- 
mittee handling  the  bill.  The  first 
queetion  has  to  do  with  the  140  or  so 
cltlsena  of  Japan  cltlsenshlp  presently 
livinR  on  Chi  Chi  Jima  Island.  I  also 
wish  to  know  if  there  la  any  reluUoi^- 
ship  or  If  oiiy  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  moneys  that  we  are  to  pay 
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in  this  particular  instance  and  the 
moneys  which  we  are  paying  or  are  to 
pay   for   lands   In   the   Marshalls  area. 

Last  fall  when  we  visited  the  Bonins  we 
were  in  the  company  of  Rear  Adm.  W.  R. 
Eardman.  If  you  do  not  think  that  this 
is  an  isolated  area  so  far  as  we  in  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  you  are 
mistaken.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  into. 
And.  when  one  finds  living  in  Chi  Chi 
Jima  approximately  140  people,  many  of 
whom  have  their  family  heritage  in  our 
own  country,  names  Uke  Savor>'  and 
Webb  from  the  New  England  area,  de- 
scendants of  New  Eliglanders  formerly 
engaged  in  the  whaling  business,  and 
Washington,  another  name  that  is  very 
common  there,  then  he  can  understand 
why  it  IS  that  those  140  have  been  al- 
lowed to  return  while  others  have  not 
been  given  such  permission 

There  were  almost  10,000  Japanese 
civilians  linng  on  these  islands  during 
the  time  just  preceding  the  war.  The 
war  came  on  and  most  of  the  civilians 
were  r<?moved  to  other  areas  under 
Japan's  jurisdiction.  After  the  fighting 
was  over  most  of  the  former  residents 
of  the  Bonins  were  found  to  be  in  Japan 
proper  We  pennitted  people  of  Amer- 
ican lineage  to  return,  and  that  is  how 
the  140  happen  to  be  there  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  Marshall  Islands  to  the  east. 
where  we  have  such  islands  a.s  Kwaja- 
lein,  we  have  70  4  square  miles  of  land 
area,  while  in  the  Bonin  Islands  we 
have  45  square  miles  of  land  area. 
There  are  14,350  inhabitants  living  in 
the  Marshalls  at  the  present  time  You 
can  see  what  that  land  means  to  them 
On  Kwajaleln,  one  of  the  larger  islands 
In  the  group,  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  using  the  entire  area  since  its 
occupation  by  our  military  forces  in 
1944  For  years  we  have  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Marshallese  on  a  fair  value 
of  their  land  We  do  not  know  how 
much  I'Miger  we  will  have  use  for  it,  but 
probably  Indefinitely,  something  like  we 
have  with  the  Japanese  in  their  Bonin 
I.sland  «roup  The  Marshnllesc  want 
the  title  to  the  land  to  remain  In  their 
names  olso  We  have  offered  them  $500 
an  acre  for  an  indefinite  term  of  use. 
Some  of  the  owners  have  accepted  Uils 
price;  other.s  have  not  accepted  the  price 
offered 

Now,  with  that  In  mind,  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  our  distin- 
gul8he<l  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr  ZailockiI,  a  few  ques- 
tions, What  Items  of  reimbursement 
are  covered  by  Uie  16  million?  Are 
they  public,  private,  personal,  or  liabil- 
ity voJues? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Private  and  per- 
sonal .terns  of  reimbursement  are  cov- 
ered, 

Mr  ASPINAU.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  people  are  taken  from  an  area  un- 
der conquest,  by  Uadltlon  they  are 
usually  allowed  to  return  to  that  area? 

Mr  2ABLOCKI     That  is  true, 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Here  they  oie  not 
permit  ted  to  j-eturn 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  They  are  not  permit- 
ted to  return  because  we  have  decided 
that  1'.  la  not  in  our  national  Interest. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Where  will  the  title 
to  the  land  involved  remain? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Title  to  the  land 
will  remain  with  the  Japanese,  but.  in 
effect,  we  obtain  title  to  that  land  since 
we  have  indefinite  use  of  these  islands. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Will  this  legislation 
permit  claims  to  be  made  by  individual 
Japanese  against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  present  140 
inhabitants  of  the  Bonin  Islands — and 
these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Saver- 
les  and  Webbs  and  Washingtons — be 
able  to  occupy  or  use  the  land  as  long 
as  the  United  States  remains  in  posses- 
sion of  the  islands? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  On  Chi  Chi  Jima, 
presumably,   yes:    on  other  islands,   no. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  residents  of 
Chi  Chi  Jima  receive  their  proportionate 
share  of  these  moneys'' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  No.  This  money  is 
only  for  those  former  Bonin  Islanders 
who  are  not  permitted  to  return  to  the 
islands  and  who  are  now  residing  in 
Japan 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  these  inhabit- 
ants of  Chi  Chi  Jima  be  able  to  get  any 
title  to  the  lands  they  now  occupy? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  No;  not  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  this  $6  million  sum  could  be 
considered  as  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
land  since  1945  to  date?  If  so,  within 
a  few  years,  if  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  islands  will  there  be 
another  payment  forthcoming? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  No;  this  Is  a  final 
settlement  May  I  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  it  is  not  a  rental 
payment 

Mr  ASPINALL.  As  I  sUted  JUSt  a 
moment  ago,  I  am  interested  because  of 
the  effect  that  this  has  relative  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  of  the  Trust  Territory. 
For  example,  on  Kwajaleln  Island,  one 
of  the  nuiny  Islands  of  the  Marshall 
Kroup,  the  entire  area  was  taken  over 
by  the  military  m  1944.  The  title  still 
remains  with  the  Mar&liallesc  land- 
owners The  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  has  been  given  author- 
ity to  offer  the  Marshallese  $500  an  acre 
for  the  u.se  of  the  land  since  1944.  The 
Marshallese,  through  their  attorney, 
have  refused  the  offer  and  have  brought 
court  action,  Now  my  question  Is  this: 
How  did  you  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
$1080  per  acre  for  the  land  in  the 
Qonln.s?  I  reallae  that  land  Is  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  the  Japanese  but  I  do 
not  know  how  it  can  be  moj-e  valuable 
thon  it  is  to  the  Marshallese 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  State  In  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese  used  land  value  plus 
labor  and  Input  value  of  various  kinds. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  state- 
ment on  page  11  of  the  hearings  where 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte,  Mr,  Par- 
sons, m  reply  to  a  question  states; 

The  figure  of  >Q  million  Is  b***d  on  the 
fitrmuU  used  In  the  cnlcuUUon  of  Ryu- 
kyuan  land  values  where  yuu  aaalgn  40  per- 
cent of  Uie  production  from  a  given  unit 
of  land  to  land  value  and  00  pendent  to  labor 
and  imput  of  various  kind*.     Then  tht  40 


percent  Is  capitallEed  at  6  percent;  this  Is 
multiplied  by  16*^,  and  you  arrive  at  the 
figure   through    that   process. 

The  value  of  land  in  the  Ryukyus,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  is  $1,060  per 
acre. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Can  my  distin- 
guished colleague  state  whether  or  not 
he  believes  there  is  any  relationship  be- 
t  veen  the  formula  which  his  committee 
has  used  in  this  instance  and  the  for- 
mula that  might  be  used  in  determining 
the  values  of  the  Marshallese? 

Mt.  ZABLOCKI.  No;  there  is  no  re- 
lationship. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
they  have  no  relationship  because  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  we  are  paying  rent. 
In  the  Bonins  we  are  paying  the  Japa- 
nese Government  ihe  value  of  the  land 
and  it  can  do  a?  it  pleases  with  respect 
to  these  citizens.  It  intends  to  com- 
pensate them  for  this  land.  There  is  no 
precedent  in  this  case  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  Marshalls. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  that  that 
is  exactly  what  I  wanted  stated  while 
we  are  considering  this  legislation.  We 
do  have  this  legal  controversy;  we  do 
have  a  suit  in  court  at  the  present  time 
and  if  we  are  not  careful  this  action 
might  be  used  against  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues  of  the  House.  We 
held  a  special  meeting  with  the  Bonin 
Islands  Council  members  when  we  were 
on  Chi  Chi  Jima.  If  my  friends  would 
like  to  have  some  very  interesting  read- 
ing—it would  take  about  10  minutes- 
It  would  bring  to  their  minds  how  people 
who  have  their  heritage  In  our  own 
country  feel  about  their  ties  to  a  coun- 
ti-y  with  which  they  have  no  common 
cltlsenship,  but  who  wish  to  have  such 
ties  In  the  future.  If  they  can  obtain 
them. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  Insert  the  minutes  of  the 
council   meeting   at   this  point   in    the 

RtCORD? 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
thnt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  the 
tianscript  of  the  hearings  of  the  meet- 
in*  held  by  the  Council  of  Chi  Chi  Jima 
when  our  special  committee  was  present 
in  that  area: 

Chi  Cki  Jima,  B  I  -  Minltks  or  tmk  SrsciAL 
ItoNiN  lai.AND  Council  KCsmNo  or  Novkm- 
tra  10.  1051) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  18  Sfi 
l»reBcnt  were  Lt  Comdr  T  O  RJce, 
military  governmFiU  representative,  Rod- 
rlok  Webb,  president,  Jerry  Savory,  member, 
jMisle  Webb,  member,  Mltsuru  Xkeda,  mem* 
ber;  Frank  Qonaales,  member.  Bpeolal  gUMts 
were  Hon  W  N  Asplnall,  Representative 
from  Colorado.  Hon  D  T  MoOlii^ey,  IVepre- 
senutlve  from  Nebraska,  Hon  D  K  Inouye, 
RepresenUUve  from  Hawaii,  Hun  B  P  Stsk. 
Represenuilve  from  California,  Rear  Adm. 
W  I.  Erdmann,  OOMNAVMAR1ANA8  Dr 
Jack  Taylor,  Consultant  on  Territorial 
Affairs  OuesU  were  U  Oomdr  L  B  Tra- 
biuido  MC.  U«N  I.t  ijR  i  B  L  Irwin,  Aaslst- 
ani  OIC,  RU'lmrO  Washington,  Judge,  Benin 
laliuid  court. 
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Th«  nuatMT  |OT«rDm«nt  r«pr««nUUvt 
optntd  th«  iBMtiaff  by  introduelBC  %ht 
MouM  iMUlMT  Affain  Oommlttt*  %o  th« 
council  mMnbvrt.  Nt  txpUintd  to  tht  com- 
mlt«M  mwnbMt  that  tht  BoAln  IiiMid  Ooun- 
oU  WM  oomprtMd  of  Av«  mMnbtrt  tltotatf 
by  a  nh*'*^  tltction  Tht  mtmbtr  rtotiv- 
lof  tht  moat  vottt  tiu  m  Prttldtnt  of  tht 
council  Tht  ttrm  of  oftot  U  for  I  yttr.  Mt 
t«pl»lnt4  thMt  til  ptraont  ovtr  18  yttrt  of 
tfft  vtrt  tUgkblt  to  vott  Rnd  thtt  wt  havt 
txptrltnctd  100  ptrctnt  p*rUclpKtlon  at  a 
rttult  of  an  ordnanet  whtrtby  a  ptnK>n  it 
flntd  If  thty  fall  to  vott.  It  alto  txplalntd 
that  tht  judRt  of  tht  Bonln  Itland  court 
tt  an  appolnttd  oiBot  and  that  tht  council 
mtmbtra  tat  at  tht  court  Ht  told  tht  com- 
mitttt  that  tht  council  mtt  onct  a  month, 
and  that  tht  mlnultt  wtrt  rtcordtd  and  »tnt 
to  tht  Military  Oovtrnor  via  tht  Dtputy 
Military  Oovtrnor  Ht  txplalntd  that  tht 
prttldtnt  of  tht  council  prttldtd  at  tht 
mtttinft  At  tht  rtquttt  of  tht  prtaldtni, 
tht  military  lovtrnmtnt  rtprtttntatlvt 
rMMta  tht  minuttt  of  tht  prtviout  mtttlnf 
and  thtn  prtttnu  to  tht  Onunotl  any  infivr* 
matlon  that  it  ptrttutnt  rtcttvtd  from  Utt 
Military  Oovtrnor  or  Dtnvity  Military  Oov- 
trnor.  and  any  othtr  information  of  lnttrt«t, 
It,  thtp  and  alrplant  arrival!,  probltmt  of 
K  lofUtle  naiurt,  ttc  Tl>t  prttldtnt  of  tht 
council  thtn  atka  tach  mtmbtr  to  prtttnt 
anythini  th«t  thty  wtah  and  to  brint  up  any 
probltmt  that  thty  havt  bttn  prtttnttd  with 
durUiM  ti'tt  prtviout  month.  T))t  council 
dlacuutt  and  vuttt  ou  any  maittr  that  rt- 
qulrtt  a  dteltlan  Ht  txplaln»d  thtt  rtvtnut 
la  ubtalntd  by  tnxatlon  of  |T<wm  incMwi^t  Tht 
tax  at  prtttnt  li  a  ptrctnt  Thia  mtmty 
fott  to  tht  commvinlty  fund,  and  U  viatd  at 
tht  (HtunoU  ttta  nt  At  tht  |u>*atni  thtrt 
U  II.MIM  \n  tht  ^HMtxmMniiy  fMnd  Thtrt 
It  iM\ly  M\9  ptrtwv  m\  tht  telaud  ^M^tlvU\| 
thtir  tuppt^rt  fr^MU  thU  fund,  tht  rttt  ivf 
tht  lalandtrt  art  tamruUy  tmp)<vyt<(  And  art 
ttlf<tuflK>ltnt  Ht  tupiaintd  Ihat  Iht  to<\n^ 
Mi\y  tif  tht  uund  i«  UM^rtaaint  taoh  vtar 

(JKMtttttMtuH  Aai^iN^u  atdt*^  il  tht  rt«<vlM< 
tl«MMi  ahd  urMn*»*<^tt  ^vaatt<(  >^\  by  tht  »HmM» 
%\{  ««rt  a\tbjt««i  ^\  vtiM  by  tht  mUiiafy  r«v« 
•rHwtH)  rt|tr^MM\taUv« 

Tht  muitary  t*»^f*<^>^>»v'M\»  rt>*rr«tn»at»vt 
r«MUt4  that  h«vHt  ha«(  btttt  v«ttMH< 

fSu\trtaa>t\ah  AtfiHAi.iv  •^•llt«<  U  tht  mUl< 
tafY  (i^vtrtvwtMt  rt|^rtwMUa»ivt  tat  with  tht 
M«4WbtHi  «\f  tht  IkKtUM  Ya)a»s«<  t^«Mh«^ll  at 
tht  H\«4«thiy  mtttiu«t 

titt  H  Ulttrt  §»*>■♦» >v»vtist  rt^trtttntativt 
rt^MlMl  that  ht  M»  xyith  thi>  i^^wtM^U  at  all 
HtttUivK  and  tha«  ht  a|a«^  aat  with  tht  I^^\IH 
laitHd  «Hutrt  a*  an  a^Y\•^^'y  mtH^t^ttr 

tNMSftttawaw  AaWH*t«  a»tt<t  If  tht  »tMU» 
t*ry  t^^^f^fhwtut  r*^v»totntatlvt  a<'tt  m  a»\ 
a^vW^ry  ^^*^^t«''lty  *»   tht  «svsus»»i|   h\tttU\(|t 

tt«llt  th^wt  iMv»4vi(^  r«t«t«st  rtviMutt  ah<t 
atHWhHsrtatuyi  ^«n^«  art  a<tt<(  <Nh 

tht  military  t\»«rt>rtmtt<M  rt|wtttnt«tiM^  rt« 
p4lt^  that  ht  dm 

tN\>\ti'***«>'^<<  ,V«f'«Nvu  «»atit  tht  )w^tK[t^\t 
»\f  tht  tt>M\in  l*l*nd  Cv««n«^u  ir  ht  t«tr«*k«»\t 
hit  )W»r^'«ttixt  at  jvrttMtnt  t>y  prtthlltvi  at 
tht  WHvnthlt  mttti«\i«  or  If  tht  military  t^v« 
trnmtnt  rtprtt^nutiw  )>r««lit*d  at  tht 
mt%«thly  i«t»tinir« 

l%r->dr*ck  W»bb  r^plltd  that  ht  prttldtd  at 
tht  monthly  mttttnga. 

Tht  military  gnv»rnmtnt  rtprtttntatlvt 
afain  rtlttrattd  that  dut  to  tht  cln««  prrut- 
Imlty.  to  many  of  tht  civil  probltmt  dov*- 
talltd  with  thoM  nf  the  military  tliat  h« 
acted  In  an  advisory  capacity  on  thett  mat- 
ttrt-  Matttn  solely  of  a  civil  naturt  wtrt 
left  to  the  members  of  the  council  Insofar  at 
possible. 

CoQgretsman  Aspihau.  a&ked  If  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Benin  Island  Council  bad  ever 
served  In  a  governing  capacity  when  the  Japa- 
nese governed  the  island. 

He  was  Informed  that  no  memlMr  had 
served  In  such  a  capacity. 


Coimr^taman  Awinaix  aaktd  tht  council 
mtmbtr«  If  thty  wtrt  tatltfltd  with  thtir 
prtttnt  form  of  fovtrnmtnt. 

Ht  wa«  Informtd  by  tht  oounell  mtmbtrt 
that  thty  wtrt  tatlantd. 

Conffi^tunan  Aaknau.  aaktd  tht  Dtputy 
Mtlttary  Oovtrnor  if  ht  or  mtmbtrt  of  hit 
staff  rttltwtd  tht  minuttt  of  tht  Bonln 
laland  Council  mtttlngt. 

Tht  Dtputy  Mllllary  Oovtrnor  n»plltd  that 
ht  ptmanally  rtvlewtd  tht  mlnuut  of  the 
council  mtttlngi  and  without  txctpllon  ht 
hat  paaatd  on  thtat  mlnutta  and  hat  then 
forwardad  thtm  to  tht  Military  Oovtrnnr 

Cnnxrtaaman  Aafinall  aaktd  tht  agt  of  tht 
p«riion  nectivlng  help  frtim  tht  comnuuuty 
fund 

Jerry  ttavory,  council  member.  Informtd 
him  that  tht  herself  tlid  nut  know  her  irvie 
age,  but  InformRilon  gathered  fmm  nihrr 
elderly  pooplt  of  tht  Island  placed  her  itir*  u\ 
tht  vlclalty  of  70  yenrt  He  expUinwl  thwt 
tht  had  ho  oi\t  to  cart  for  htr  and  that  ta<  h 
month  aht  rtotlvtd  provisions  paid  fi>r  by  tht 
romnumity  fund  from  U»t  Bonln  Island 
Trading  U> 

Oungrttaman  A»hnau.  asked  if  there  werf 
any  othtr  aider  ptople  of  tlvt  Island  ihnt  felt 
thty  tod  should  receive  help  frt>ni  tht  c«^m- 
munlty    fund 

Jerry  8avt»ry  said  that  U)  his  knowledge 
thtrt  wfra  nont  Rt  txplalntd  that  the  rest 
of  tht  tldtrly  people  either  were  suit  gain- 
fully  tmployed  (^  had  chlUlrtn  and  fiunily 
lo  OMrt  f(vr  Uittu 

Congrtsainan  AariN^it  iwked  If  It  wu«  mivre 
tr  loot  |he  oustitin  i\f  the  peoplt  of  the  is- 
land* to  care  h\r  their  elder  people  within  the 
fanUly  if  svtch  wat  laiaalblt 

Ji^rrv  Havtkry  rtplltd  tlut  it  wtu  tht 
intsionx 

(>o\gr9aan\rtn  A«rih^i.t.  i^akeU  il  tl\«<  n\^\\- 
hera  \\t  the  m>\in(nt  w«<«  ^auI  tut  then  aeiv 
!<>»• 

Jariy  «av^»Ty  mpUlued  thai   Ihe  |ire«l»le»\» 
v»(  iht  »^>uhoU  rt*\»i\wi  110  per  »n«»nih  m«»n> 
h<Ma  M  )»tr  n\>«nih    Mntt  thai  tht  ]\tdg«    «r 

tht  Ik^tln  UUntl*  >suiH   H»»'e|ve«|    \\\  nwoetii 

t>u»i»waaman  A*<MN«n  aaktd  it  thtrt  wt«te 
\\\-\\\)t  H***  trlt^  Ity  tht  lt«uy|n  Ulantts  tsty«M 

tht  HMllt«try  g»»vtr»\wt»\t  ie»vrtat>\lislhe 
t«>»lal»\Ht  I  hat  ttry  few  ^smta  wt»ii  me«l  ht 
Iht  (HH^t  a»\d  lh*t  Iht  (vltvh.ta  wv«e  \\\\\u\i 
\\\  itat\)ft 

tNv»vgttts«\yiM\  A«rmvu  t*pUl»veM  »«»  the 
tutmhtrt  «vf  the  (svu»n«mi  th^t  «h»  >s>nNmit»»e 
whh  h  (It  rt|vre«enttM  had  |\»rla*tl«»thu\  >>vt» 
>u>lt  tht  uwitMMvrwM^ttd  «M  l>ust  |>Mrtlt«xrie« 
i\f  tht  ^«Mltt  but  ma*Hv\HMv  at  tivev  w*rt  t»« 
tw  Its  t|Mt  arta  thty  had  rti|utttt«t  |«trmit- 

«b\H  t««  Vttit   tht  Ih^MH   U)HH«t«  M  gvitata  .a 

tht  iWAutx  Miiitttrv  tv«\trt\tvr  atvd  M^iiiutv 
»\\vt<iM%tn»  r*|srt«eu»atl\t  H\  >t*ttt  *lth  tht 
j'*>mMMki».\Uvts  .\|  tht  |>t*^v|t  »\f  Iht  tt\v(\Uy 
UUn^ts  »-»  he<sr  Ihtir  vltwa  and  tv>  hM«l  .vv»» 
If  thev  tktrt  tatlalteit  With  thelt  (M'^w^nt  h\r»>\ 
(>f  mlilthty  g^^v♦^t^w^ent  aM  that  thtv  «^>M»d 
f»^|VM't  t,\  t\M\gfew>  i>«^  their  RndU\*ja  Mv 
aake^t  If  »»u  w\et»\»*ert  xvf  tht  »>vun<MI  had  at\T« 
thi»\g  ^ev  w>\uid  likt  t«  diiK'xwt  x«nh  tne 
«>^mmlt(tet 

Jeeelt  W«>htt  aaltvd  It  tht  <««%nunltlee  ^v>\i)d 
give  anjf  lnfv>rmathM\  on  anv  de^Msiotvs  prr* 
taming  to  tht  o«i\erahip  of  tht  h^^«l!le«  end 
land  on  which  the  people  <\f  the  B.nMn  Is- 
lands  lived 

Oi^ngtttaman  A.'sriHAi.L  explained  thst  as 
he  undtrstood  it.  until  land  title*  (>ould  t>e 
determined  that  tt  wovild  be  imptvwlble  Ui 
give  tltlt  to  any  person  living  on  the  pn->p- 
erty. 

The  military  government  repreeentaUve 
explained  that  the  Bonln  Islanders  were  con- 
cerned over  tltlet  to  property  and  houses  in 
the  event  the  Japanese  again  took  jxwseBslon 
of  the  Itlands.  He  explained  that  he  believed 
that  the  houses  would  belong  to  the  Bonln 
Islanders  as  lot^[  as  the  Navy  remained  on 
the  Islands. 


0«>i\grta«n\an  AartNAi.1.  tcUd  tht  oouu- 
cU  thttt  Senator  rt'i.»BiflMT  had  Introduced 
and  tht  Senate  had  paaatd  a  bill  whtreby 
gfl  mllltnn  would  bt  paid  to  tht  Japaneet 
0«>vtrnmtnt  U)  ttttlt  with  tht  Japanttt  pto- 
pit  that  wtrt  dlspuaataatd  from  tht  Ron  in  Is. 
lands  for  tht  property  thty  owned. 

Congreaaman  HtsK  ssktd  when  tht  Japa* 
ntat  originally  stttltd  tht  Island 

Jerry  Savory  axplalned  that  Nathanli'l 
SaV(M-y  snd  his  |)ftrty  of  settlers  whom  the 
vast  n^ajorlty  of  the  B«)nln  Islanders  sre 
descendenta  settled  the  Island  In  I  MO,  and 
the  Japanese  did  not  settle  Uie  Island  until 
1871  The  Japanese  were  mn  svicotssful  In 
their  attempt  lo  settle  In  1871  and  left  the 
iKUnd   to  rrlurn  in   I87;t.   this  tlii^e   U)  stay 

t'oimreasnuvu  A.nPiNAi.i.  i\ske<l  if  the  Japa- 
neee  settled  oi\  land  owned  by  the  .Savory 
ifitirPH  or  seitliHl  on  land  (»f  their  i'wi\ 

The  n\llHrtry  gnvrrnmenl  representative 
lnf.>rn>e<1  him  tlial  the  land  ac<)viirttl  by  tJ>e 
Jai^«nese    was    by    legal    methods    as    tar    as 

the  ntiutary  govrrnmenl  reproaenlative  ex* 
puuned  that  baeloally  whst  the  Ronln  U- 
liuukrn  are  ivmcerntd  with  Is  thst  with  the 
exi'epih>n  of  j»«>aslhly  thre».  none  of  them 
live  on  U^elr  own  homesteads  snd  at  thev 
develop  their  hi»mes  and  property  U>ey  art 
coi\ceriitd  abovit  the  security  of  their  hi>n>ea 
and  homesteads  rherefore,  tiity  would  like 
to  ki\i>w  that  If  Uie  Ja^mnea*  CtoveMWitria 
iwi'vpu  Ute  10  ntlUlon  as  payment  fikr  Inod 
iiUhU  If  they  will  then  be  given  tills  to  the 
imrnre  rtud  jiropertles 

t''<>i\Kres«n\An  Asfinai  i  explained  tttat  II 
\»ct«  hu  ^iniler*Uudu>g  IhAt  If  the  Ja)kaneat 
Ooveriunent  nct^pts  tht  10  mlllhU)  In  lieu 
>>(  oiauns  to  prot<arty  Uy  iht  former  Ja|Mk> 
ne«e  iiihikbUattts  k4  U«e  IVkitln  UlanUa  Uiett 
lUr  UH  OM>i<ihiueul  «\>uld  iheu  hi>hl  UUe 
tv>  iiiD  land  at  whtvh  lime  s  U)\d  tvA^er  rep- 
itviiMitii\|)  the  N<vvy  would  set  Ihsi  the  Iwnd 
WIS)  i\ir>eve<|  si«d  that  tht  )M»«tple  th^t  lUe^l 
\\\  ihrwe  anoas  would  l)t  |i^«te«>te«l  in  ihtir 
|krAt|M>i  ties 

AV  llos  )«oUtt  tXtugreaatttat)  A«flN«it  lead 
the  l>tU  |HW»e*|  hv  Ihe  itaoate  whetelit  ti 
tkoiuott  aMuM  l»t  |tMld  lo  the  Japaiteat  ttvo  < 
t>Hot\»Mti  h't  utol  lights  h«  tht  ttottin  IklatoU 

V  >»«gt«««ttvai\  AkftNXM  e«plah«e«|  thai  Iht 
I'lil  loeant  Ihsl  as  long  as  the  VIM  tt««vett\. 
m.M\t  maittti^it\<Hl  |»«aaaal<o\  of  tht  |t>^vtts 
|»lsi«<li  that  »»e|thtt  tht  ,ls)»*»*ast  tt»»ve<tt. 
it\et\i  >sr  the  jA)«ane««  tsatlooalt  that  w«rt 
(vMioer  lealdtt^Vs  >4  tht  m«Hln  )slaH«ts  w^oud 
ha^e  $>\\\  \  laitHS  agalttst  ai^v  «4  t)'  '  \»  p«  •  <  < 
|i«  th<»  e\tnt  thai  tht  \ittite«t  (ttale*  »)«><«( 
«'Mie<  iot>t  at\  agt^H'tt^etsI  to  tstitt  tht  UUMtl* 
lva>  a  to  ,la^>att  Ih****  lh»>re  ^^'Old  h«\»  t,-  l^e 
t  v))ii»  )vrN»>t»l<vh  Itt  thai  ag<tett\e»\l  as  to  ti\e 
pt>s|>e»tY  ftghVs  At  the  ttwtUiS  |»|atott»«  tl^At 
l\<svv  <eiy«ttte«l  atsd  Mv>«de  thett  hi«*«\ea  he«e 

«^^^«l>e*eman  >«t«it  »atd  thsl  at  ht  totde4> 
•  uhh(  the  A>v<>tovg  ,x»  the  htil  thai  t^vt  j»4vy» 
o>et»t  >vt  the  tt  mtio^t*  A<>»»ht  l>e  t>\»thtt\t  i>m» 
l>a\«oe»vt  hs*  et»  Onteholte  oet  jwnuit  *HI\- 
iM»t  nn\  title  Kt  ^U  sihoUt  S»  the  hUl  )v<>». 
)v.«.-,<  )H  the  M-»i«h.*;i  lol  o\ds  n\sltitaH\U\g 
»l\e  M>«i»t\ii^i  •.>w»^if»\»v  of  jM|vat\  •>  that 
it  the  ,U|\a»\»^««>  .  •*t»\««  l\a«»k  to  thtae  Islattdt 
thev  <SNold  t^-.xitv  their  laiy<ls  wttno\(t  a»\t 
rv»mhMt^e(t\e(»t  Me  asked  It  he  was  rtght 
In  Intrrpieiinif  \Ur  l>i;i   this   wrv 

0>M\greaan\an  Abtin'ML  aald  that  he  wat 
rviri^i  wi\lr*!^  pnolshin  was  made  to  the 
r\M  *i  .xgrt^rroeiU  ahrrehr  the  Bonln  ti^landert 
wxmM   l>e   pri^tert«Hl 

Conirr^aaman  Swk  said  that  he  was  punoi- 
inx  this  line  of  questioning  to  aid  him  in 
determining  which  position  he  would  take 
when  this  legislauon  reached  the  Uouat  uf 
Repi^sentatlvea  He  said  be  had  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  Japanese  people  had  s  legiti- 
mate claim  to  the  t6  million  for  the  land 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  presently 
living  In  the  Bomn  Islands  had  a  claim  due 
to  prior  setUlng  of  the  talands.  Ha  asked 
when  the  Benin  Islanders  were  sent  to  Ja- 
pan. 
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Jtrry  Btvory  «oM  hUn  thai  thty  wtrt  ttnt 

to  Japan  In  IM4. 
CongrtaamMt   Bam   atktgl  11   tny  ot  tht 

mtmbtrt  of  tht  tounoU  owntd  Unct  In  Iht 
iv>nin  laliOidt  at  Ihat  tlmt. 

rrank  '3uaaaltt  ttld  that  ht  owntd  tht 
lixnd  that  Is  prtttntly  known  at  Jack  Wll* 
linms  Dttch 

Congrttwnan  Snm  aaktd  If  ht  now  llttd 
on  thut  1  ihd 

Prank  tlonatltt  tald  that  ht  did  not  live 
(in  thixt  lund  at  the  prtstnt 

Ihe  mlliury  govtrnmtnt  rtprwstntatlve 
siUd  Uial  It  apptartd  Vo  hUu  that  evtu  if 
provision  wiu  madt  in  tht  final  agreement 
r  ir  prote<'tlon  of  the  Bonln  Islanders  prop- 
erty they  would  l>t  dependent  vijxm  the 
.liipi\i\PBe  Cliiveriuntnl  to  honor  tht  pr«»vl- 
slon  and  wtnild  hsve  to  go  through  Japanese 
tourU  fni-  that  proltetlun 

Coiigretainan  AsriNai.i.  said  tJ\at  in  his 
opinion  hey  would  be  protected  by  Intcr- 
nttloixal  law  and  could  gu  Vu  tlit  Ili^oe 
Potirt  of  the  United  Nations  for  pnitertl  in 
Onngrtssman  NtaK  said  that  If  tht  Japa- 
nese hmte  the  treaty,  thtn  It  would  fall  tin- 
der tht  )virtsdloUon  of  inttrnatioikal  taw  and 
wtmld  thtn  havt  to  bt  uken  tu  the  Hague 
c«>virt 

CtUkgrtsaiuan  tliaK  aaked  tl\at  aasuinlng 
ttiU  tren  y  wivs  written  into  the  present  bill 
and  thest  Islands  were  retxirntd  Uj  Jtxpan  U 
th«  llouln  Islandtrs  were  fearful  of  the  Jspiv- 
iirae  not  honoring  the  treaty 

Jrrrv  flavory  tald  that  tht  majority  of  the 
btmin  UiaiuU  wert,  but  thty  were  etptotally 
I  >niernr,t  for  tht  seintrlly  of  the  younger 
geittraU'kU  Ut  tald  tltey  all  hoped  the 
UttlVtd  t.utes  would  keep  the  reaiKUiNihillty 
ikt  the  ls)alvd«  as  long  a*  p^ksslhle 

Outitnaantan   Iwovti  aaknt   if   Ihe    »enll 
mtnte  eipreastd  l»y  Iht  Council   were  th»»se 
of  the  pa>ple  «if  the  Itlxnd 

.teiiv    ii«\itry  tald  that  t4ttv  were 
t^Mkg^•tMMau  Aa|ithaU  a*kt«l  a|tprA>aiMtait'  v 
vth.tt   petentixge  o|   the  pevipit  Were  in  taxM 
o(  Ute  UnlWM  Mtattt  rttMitittg  adinUtUUt 
lt>e  t'otvii^tl  \\t  Utt  hotun  UlaitxU 

J»Miv  tavvMjf  til>laltte»l  that  In  It.M  v»he»> 
a  t|el»><r»l|oh  of  im«nlh  IslatMtt'ra  want  to 
¥fwshlt>i't<tn  tt\at  \ttlt  pervtivt  >vf  tht  |«e«v^Ue 
atgtsed  n  |«ttlthut  stalltm  thtv  tsat^twt  tlw 
llHIttit  ftwtttt  to  rettUtt  «s^\t<r<a 

lltt  'tNllltaty  i|\»>*it\tHtttt  teiaeettxtativv 
)H«lle«l  Iht  tSMttvvll  atMt  «elt*^l  that  If  thev 
wete  a>«w*t  to  sitn  a  |H-tllh^t  ttow  it  tlo* 
»Anve   |M  t>>eivtat<*    >'f    |«e>xt'le    avOUd  •ltii« 

l^v.^h  tt\e»txW»  oi  Ihe  t\>u»t»'U  sahl  lhe\ 
ttelteve^t  th-xt  It^x  peix«e»vt  »vt  the  \«e«^u»' 
a^'\)Ul  tiitn  >\t<'h  s  pelitl.xts 

tNMviHMamatt  A»«HHtVk  aattd  h««w  the 
j»«'-v<u*  ^^^>y>M  tvei  If  the  i»  .VH.tt  »o  tht  sx^vtth 
were  iv  vtttxrM  tv>  JapaH 

.t.Mtv  (vsvsstv  ss^td  that  Iw  Iwlt  tht  )as>i<le 
a  'UM  «e  ttixlv^'ui  II  Vtaha  Jmva  >^«y«td  W 
t^i.vtne%  lu  MfA  .^t  the  »ouv\l»et  >v(  \^>utv.»! 
jve<\<ue  M»'  »rttd  he  h»it  »het  thet  »V«*tthl 
|ia<e  tt\  w  rtt»»>  \'\  Aht»^h  t>»  etltte  at<d  tvvakv 
lh»'lf  Iv^ttxea 

»  .\nif  r««miM\     J».>sa     n«k«^t     h    a      I  .«i      ni^he 

Jlnxa  w»s  rt>\«v  t'hi  ri\l  JIma 

the  t»>llltatv  gxvviM'nmetvt  t-eixre^tetttallv-e 
ex|Uait«ed  that  Haha  Juwa.  a  lM«t<r  t»;an«l 
thi^n  t'lvi  OUl  .nn\rt  wa,«  lo^ate^l  4S  nvilee  to 
the  «   VI th 

t^^n)I•■r««n  ,\n  hi^r  sjittrd  If  tfvrrT  » <^re  .•vny 
fr\nvUlt»«  t^ree^txtW  llvtnw'  'vn  Haha  .Tt»na 

The  military  r>>verntnent  repreeeiu^tlve 
told  hi  n  that  the  island  is  vinUvhatMted  at 
the  prrnriU 

Jrrrv  .Savv*y  said  that  if  the  United  States 
c\.)ulU  etaln  (xweeeaion  of  Haha  Jlma.  the 
larce  i,un\l>er  of  yovmg  pov-^plc  that  will  si.x)n 
^ear^  tdulthnnd  imuld  then  hsve  a  place 
to  settle  and  make  homet  for  themselves 

Oongree.'^inan  MoJiN-Lrr  raid  that  he  hnd 
heard  'Jiat  there  was  difficulty  lu  the  Bonln 
Islandtre  Ketttng  married  and  naked  if  some- 
one wttuld  explain  that  aitu&tldn  to  him. 

Jerrj  Savory  explained  that  due  to  the 
cloee    relationship    of    the    Bonln    Islanders. 
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that  It  wta  aol  dttirtblt  tor  Ihtm  to  iiiltr< 
mury,  Tharefort,  tht  tttl  mtjortlr  of  Iht 
male  pupulattoa  gu  to  Japtn  to  attk  vltrtt. 

Ouugrtttiuan  Aamnau.  aaktd  If  tht  yotiag 
famalea  of  tht  Islands  oould  go  to  Japan  to 
setk  huabanda. 

Jerry  Savory  tald  that  although  nont  had, 
that  It  wat  ixMwlblt  for  thtm  lo  do  to. 

Onngrttsman  AwtMAix  aaktd  thai  if  Ihty 
wtnt  to  Ouam  or  Japan  and  marrltd.  U  thty 
would  bt  permitted  to  rttum  lo  tht  Bonln 
Islands. 

Jerry  Savory  tuld  him  that  It  would  not 
only  be  possible,  but  thty  would  bt  wtl* 
corned 

The  milltivry  gnvernmtnt  rtprtttntatlvt 
explained  there  wat  ont  Island  woman  mar* 
rird  to  n  Huipanese  t«nd  anothtr  to  tht  prin- 
cipal of  the  sin(M>i,  a  U.S.  oltlatn  from  Ha- 
waii   and  Uiut  they  were  quite  happy 

t'oigrtssnutn  Inuitti  aaktd  If  Uit  Dontn 
Ikli\naDrs  were  satisfied  with  Utrlr  schi>ol 
syotem  and  nvedlcal  faclllttts. 

Tftxtrick  Webb  tald  that  they  were  aatls- 
fled 

I  N<>T» --The  above  trsntcrlptlon  Is  but  a 
portion  of  ilie  mlnuies  No  fvulher  min- 
utes wore  re(.orUed.) 

liooaicR  Waaa, 
^rtsldrMf,  ItuNift  /.WuMd*  Counrft. 

Mr  ZADLOCKI  Mr  Chairman.  I 
litkr  UU»  opixirltmlly  to  cofitfratnlate 
tuy  oalooiutHl  rrlrnd,  Uio  dlaUntfUiahed 
g(Miilt>man  fixun  Culorado,  ai^d  to  com- 
iiionU  hiin  fur  hla  fUtt  piaMnlaUun.  He 
hna  t\  tltoTDUgh  undeittMtdmg  of  Iht 
piobltuua  ui  hand  aiid  ha*  otiiial«t«tuUy 
•Hhown  iltM^p  ouiuTin  for  Ute  tiKsurliy  ot 
ttui  Nitiuui  and  fiu'  luir  poaiUtm  tu  that 
\\^\\  111  Uic  vi(u\d  Tht^  gonUtmaii  fixun 
(\»luittdo  l\a»  pit»*w\t«Kj  m  dt>UH  ar«u- 
luriiU  why  Uiu  )rHUlaUi^\  ahuvUd  bt 
(iaaatHt  1  \sUh  Ut  Utaitk  \\\\\\  (im'  hit 
otd\Ulhulhd\ 

Ml  aiilU>  Ml  iMiaiimau,  I  haw  itvt 
tuilhtM  itHiuotU  ftti  Utur 

Ml  JftA^AH'Kl  Ml  Chahltialt,  I 
>hU(  li  ittiiitiiftt  U\  Mtt»  griiUfmaii  tiAmi 
Uhltola  tMl    O  Harai 

Ml  V>UAKA  \i\  lUlhvUa  Ml  t^tali- 
lit  tit  It  la  iiitKy  Utal  n  HW,  wMttt  wm> 
(t4%MtHi  Kv  tht«  oUtti  (Htdy  tUMUtUttttual.v 
«hhh  It  at  ivtv<vit«H(  tnil  lor  Utt  Hvuim» 
Odttutittrt>  (d\  l^t«1M«)t  Altalit  ttnaui* 
ittvtvttb  and  vkliioh  >aaa  gtiuitiHt  a  ttttt  Uy 
tht<  HtU«>t  t\tMtmU(o«  ttttaitintvHMtly 
altouht  tH^tt  lt«4vvit>  twi  Utt^v  \t  la  a 
UiU  vkf  tMttay  aivvt  axant  tHtivw^tMtt'v^,  )«)>-> 
Mi\uiu  ntt'it  Mam  III  Utt'  mtatt  vtf  rair^ 
ntv*^  aitU  wt  hvMtiNitji     \\  la  Jtitl  aitvt  tiiri  i» 

IvU  h^O' 

\  haw  .Mvhl  It. at  ll#  v  »vt\alt<WMaH\>»t  lo* 
\la>  la  U»ttt4y  IMtly  laat  WftMt,  tvtt  May 
U  \l\p  \[ri\\y  \\l  muUial  t^HHHM-a thttt  ahti 
aivuiitoi  «>Ui  \\w  Vm\t\\  9Ulw  waa  ai>> 

pl\>\t>l  U)   titt    JaiHtlKNWP  Hvtuw  Ktt  HtHM^- 

wMUnlix^^  aftr  I  a  biUtpr  l)«lUt>  wiU\  C«m- 
mtimsi*  ami  nt»tili-aliat.><  11ip  Jat>ahi>«r 
Hmwp  of  Ot>anoih>nt  >«^UU  mtist  glv*  lUt 
cuitcuntTicf  Tt\f  (TtTttt  majorlt^t  v%f  U^** 
nu  n  anvl  vu  tvnirn  of  Japttn  I  am  suit  haw 
a  friendly  tetiUmoiit  toward  the  Unitpd 
Stales,  but  ther«  ar*  elements  that  art* 
aei^kiDK  bo  undermine  that  sentiment  of 
friendship.  The  ptxmvpt  and  I  hope  the 
unanimotu  passage  of  S.  2 ISO  aUl  re- 
move one  of  the  irritants  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  hate  been 
tising  in  their  propaganda. 

Aside  from  my  desire  as  a  Member  of 
Uie  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Join 
uith  my  colleagues  in  presenting  to  the 
world  Uie  imaee  of  Uncle  Sam  always  as 


fair  and  honor«bl<».  T  havt  %  ptrtonal  tn- 
t«rMt  tn  the  pMMtit  of  thlg  bill.  At  one 
Umt,  a  few  yearg  aio.  X  had  the  dlatlno- 
Uon  of  repraaenUni  more  Japaneae* 
American  oonatltuent«  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Houae.  That  probably 
la  not  the  oaae  at  the  preaent  time,  but 
certainly  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  congreselonal  dlatrlcta  today  In 
which  more  Japaneae-Amerlcana  realde. 
Mra.  Mary  Ono.  of  my  ataff  at  my  Chi- 
cago office,  waa  the  flrat  Japaneae-Amer- 
lean  oonireealonal  aecretary  In  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Congreaa. 

Ttiere  are  no  f^ner  or  more  atanohly 
loyal  Americana  than  thoae  of  Japanese 
blood  and  deacent  The  parenu  of  some 
of  the  Japanoae-Americana  In  my  die- 
trict  aa  well  as  in  other  dlatrlcta  came 
from  the  Boiun  lalanda  and  they  with 
all  Amerioanji  of  Japaneae  anoeauy  ate 
oonoemed  with  bettering  relallona  with 
Japan  tn  the  Intereat  of  peace  and  proa- 
pcrlty  In  the  Pacmc. 

I  lunched  la^tt  week  with  BhUt  Waka- 
malau.  national  proaldent  of  the  Japa- 
nea<r  American  CiUacna  League,  and  X 
am  proud  to  aay  ont  of  my  moat  diatln- 
guiahed  oonaUtuenta,  Mike  M  Maaaoka, 
U)c  popular  and  Urelesa  Waahlnrton 
rrpreaentatlvt  of  the  league,  and  Jolin 
Yojhino  The  conveitatlon  centered  on 
8  ?130  "niey  Uiou»shl  that  the  enact- 
mt^nt  of  tliut  lcui«iaUuu  waa  long  overdue 
It  Is  mairly  a  malt«r  of  duU\|  U\e  right 
and  iht^  dt>oent  ti\u\M.  not  fi^r  Uie  Oov- 
trnmt>nt  of  Japan,'  but  fttr  human  balng*. 
men  and  woman  and  ehUdr«n  whoae 
landa  ware  takt»n  tt\r  military  vine  by  uur 
(>ovt»rnment  and  whtt  are  tn  ite^d  dvif 
Ut  ihPli  wtfttrveddlalttcaWttn  X  Vrual  the 
UU  %\\\  mtM  unaiumttoaly. 

Mr  dtaitman.  1  am  akVetiilUMi  my  i^* 
nvarka  Ut  UM4tMlt»  a)tpe4'|»|ji  rrttm  a  )t»ttat 
iyt  Mr  Maaattka 

Althtuigh  It  hat  ht«t  ht«4i  tOMahy  atlMl 
\t|>»4v  t\y Iht  JAt'l^  tMMsiutt  wt  havt  ht»t  hatt 
a  Itithhial  Nathutal  tNatvtitVh^t  tlht^  U»*», 
)«\M  lY  >»f  \t\tr  mtittbttt  wht>tt  >Msithtt  a^^ 
it>^n  tht  kVittitt  tslattds  and  mahv  nttvre  \d 
tts  Aatti  itat^s  td  jN^iMisHttt  aartttry,  «h\«  aie 
tH^o^tttttM  with  bt^ttiltvg  tSM\^«t«<«th^  ait<t 
»>eh,iiotvs  «m«  Ja^vatt  In  tht  l»\t#rtstt  wX  i>ta>»t 
atoi  ivi^».Mw»ity  in  tht  N«'ih>'  a»t  »t\xvs\  s» 
dStie^lY  h\r  tt 

list  adl  Ittelf  wat  ^mmM  ut«at\ttt^««M«l>r 
hv  tht  Itv4^at»  attd  )T)t»wvt^  utsahttM««\ttl:t  tty 
th«  Hx^wit  I^UlsteH  Aitalrt  tsttntvotttt  aitd  the 
M>t«tat  llvtltt  tS^mttlttvt  ^  has  tht  ^^^^^^»val 
«st  tht  )*tatt  at>«(  IVf^^st  lVe^«a<tM^et^tt 

i-^^e  ixtll  attm^v  vsa-^-e^'tt  a»\  It^e-i^uttv  itv 
«>^t)  trtatMMM^t  *vl  tw^^  nwtt^tt  Jmi^aMtst  tsUttd 
«<4ttdht  IM  whhMt  >iM>ldual  *'vet^ftttv  tnw 
tiitttte  tv  ht  In  iaiwn  hut  wh«wt  adt^^lutstra 
tion  ftMtaittt  un«tt  the  idtMtllt(«al  ^s^l♦vtthM^ 
»d  tht  Ttt>»t,y  x\t  httt(*t  %lth  tht  V  It  Ar«\t<t 
rNvr\<es  Ut  tht  v^att  \M  tht  »iy\tky\»t,  U«^ud- 
ltt»:  fkklttawa.  Japanr>«e  ttatJonals  wh\^ee  land* 
art  vtetd  h>r  military  pttf|»^wts  by  our  t>^v- 
etiiment  art  p<Ud  rentals  U\  the  t^ase  ^ 
th"  Dotxina.  hv^wever,  IncUtdlt^t  0|mwtwarw, 
Jn|>anttt  natK^nalt  whoet  lamia  are  btlixg 
viB««l  h»r  mllltajry  pvirpotee  by  ovtr  Oovertt- 
m«'t\t  have  never  received  compentattvtn  of 
any  kind  whatM^Ntr  front  the  Uitlted  Statte 
M(trtover.  Japanete  nationalt  who  are  former 
r^«.idenu  of  Uiett  lalanda  lUU  iMrt  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  native  home  15 
years  after  the  end  c^  hostilities. 

mis  leglalatlon.  long  overdue,  merely  at- 
tempts to  equalise  the  treatment  accorded 
to  Japanese  nationals  of  both  the  Ryukyus 
and  the  Bontns.  It  provides  authc«1«atlon 
for  the  payment  of  ge  mtlUon  to  the  Japa- 
ne«e   Government  for  distribution    to  these 
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former  resident*  of  the  Benin  lalands.  To 
oiir  mind,  this  Is  much  too  small  an  amount 
to  be  p>^d,  but,  since  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment  h<ifi  agreed  to  this  sum  we  haye  no  al- 
ternative at  this  time  but  to  agree. 

There  are  realities  In  the  world  today  that 
make  it  more  Important  than  ever  that  we 
do  everything  possible  to  maintain  cordial 
relatloiis  with  Japan.  This  Is  the  centen- 
nial of  diplomatic  relations  between  Japcm 
and  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  House 
of  Representatives  approved  only  yesterday 
(May  19)  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  with  the  United  States  after 
a  long  and  bitter  battle  with  the  Ck)m- 
munlsts.  leftists,  and  neutralists.  The  House 
of  Councillors  must  still  concur  in  that  rati- 
fication. The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  last  week  threatened  Japan,  and  other 
nations  that  allow  us  to  base  our  planes  on 
their  territories,  with  annihilation  by  nu- 
clear missiles.  Neighboring  Red  China  con- 
stantly and  continuously  tries  to  lure  Japan 
away  from  the  free  world.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  scheduled  to  visit 
Japcm  In  about  a  month,  while  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Japan  are  slated  to 
return  that  good-will  visit  this  fall.  Surely, 
in  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  deny  the  former  Japa- 
nese residents  of  the  Bonln  Islands  the  same 
treatment  In  the  use  of  their  lands  as  we 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  Japanese 
residents  of  the  Ryukyus. 

The  Eunount  is  small,  but  the  principle  of 
discrimination  that  currently  characterizes 
our  consideration  of  the  Japanese  nationals 
of  the  Ryukyus  and  the  Bonlns  looms  large 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  the  Japanese 
people,  not  Just  those  formerly  resident  in 
the  Bonlns.  The  former  residents  of  these 
Islands  have  conducted  themselves  with  dig- 
nity through  the  pjast  15  years  since  the  end 
ot  hostilities,  even  though  they  have  and  are 
suffering  privations  on  the  so-called  Japa- 
nese mainland,  never  resorting  to  the  un- 
democratic methods  of  the  totalltarlans  and 
the  Communists  but  constantly  appealing 
through  the  democratic  system  of  petition  In 
the  faith  that  American  sense  of  fair  play 
and  good  conscience  would  vindicate  their 
gentlemanly  procedures.  Now  that  they  are 
on  the  threshold  of  witnessing  democracy 
In  action  correcting  an  Injustice,  we  trust 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
frustrate  them  and  their  dreams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  pay  to  the  Government  of  Japan  a 
sum  of  tfi.OOO.OOO  The  pajrment  of  such 
B\ma  shall  constitute  full  satisfaction  and 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  Japanese  nation- 
als, formerly  resident  In  the  Bonln  Islands, 
arising  from  the  use,  benefit,  or  exercise  of 
property  rights  or  Interests  In  the  Bonln  Is- 
lands by  the  United  States  for  security  pur- 
poses, for  the  period  beginning  April  28. 
1952,  and  continuing  until  such  time  as  said 
use.  benefit,  or  exercise  Is  relinquished  by 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  simi  of  $6,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  seems  to  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  this  problem  arises  as 
the  result  of  our  conquest  of  the  Bonln 
Islands.  I  want  to  reemphasize  that 
this  problem  grows  out  of  the  Japanese 


evacuation  of  their  own  nationals  from 
these  Islands  at  the  start  of  the  war 
and  their  subsequent  fortification  of  the 
Islands  and  then  the  military  necessity 
for  us  to  take  the  islands.  So  the 
problem  does  not  grow  out  of  our  con- 
quest of  the  islands  as  such.  These  were 
Japanese  nationals  who  were  removed 
by  the  Japanese  Government  and  taken 
to  Japan  at  the  start  of  the  war.  The 
care  of  these  people  is  basically  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  question. 
In  his  opinion,  will  this  set  a  precedent 
for  future  i>ayments? 

Mi".  ZABLOCKI.  No,  it  will  not  set 
a  precedent.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  reply 
made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  Graham  Parsons,  to  the  very 
question  I  asked  him  publicly,  which 
appears  on  page  6  of  the  hearings.  I 
asked: 

Ar*  we  setting  a  precedent  for  future 
claims  in  the  Pacific? 

And  he  answered: 

We  have  not  so  foreseen  It.  There  has 
beea  no  other  case  that  has  come  to  my 
attention.  In  my  time  In  the  Department 
at  least,  where  former  residents  have  claimed 
that  they  should  either  be  allowed  to  go  back 
or  that  we  should  compensate  them 

In  Other  words,  he  said  this  would 
certainly  not  set  a  precedent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  in  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, we  are  not  setting  a  precedent? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  On  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  we  have  received.  I  can  give 
the  gentleman  the  unequivocal  answer 
that  we  are  not  setting  a  precedent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  Japan  reimburse  us 
when  we  leave  the  Bonin  Islands  if  and 
when  we  no  longer  need  this  area  for 
security  purposes?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,  will  Japan  reimburse  us  for 
the  $6  million  to  be  appropriated? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No,  under  the  treaty 
negotiated  with  Japan,  Japan  certainly 
will  not  be  repaying  us  the  $6  million 
that  we  are  actually  giving  to  the  Japa- 
nese Grovemment  for  distribution  to  the 
Bonin  Islanders  who  are  no  longer  resi- 
dents on  the  islands  or  permitted  to 
return  to  the  Bonin  Islands. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

B4r.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation whether  or  not  there  was  any 
testimony  which  would  indicate  that 
these  Japanese  nationals  while  on  these 
islands  in  any  way  were  helping  the 
Japanese  armed  forces  at  the  time  our 
own  young  men  were  trying  to  capture 
those  islands? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
am  sure,  if  the  gentleman  read  the  re- 
port, he  would  see  that  these  former  resi- 
dents of  the  Bonin  Islands  were  no  longer 
on  the  islands  at  the  time  that  we  cap- 
tured them  and  they  were  of  no  assist- 
ance to  the  Japanese  either  in  holding 
the  islands  or  in  fighting  our  forces. 
They  were  evacuated  and  moved  to 
Japan. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI,     If  that  Is  the  case. 

then  1  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
certainly  makes  a  very  strong  point. 
The  fact  Is  that  these  people  were  evacu- 
ated not  as  a  result  of  any  of  our  activi- 
ties, but  rather  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
yet  we  are  being  asked  to  compensate 
them  for  their  loss. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  should  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  now  preventing  them  from  re- 
turning to  these  islands. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  apologize  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
personally.  I  was  unavoidably  detained. 
But  does  the  gentleman  think  he  needs 
a  quorum  or  does  it  make  no  difference? 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  does  not  have  to  apologize  to 
me  for  anything. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigfltn.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  he  should  have  a 
quorum?  Do  you  need  any  help  for  this 
economy  program  that  you  have  been 
on'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  not  interested  In  a  quorum  at 
this  time,  but  he  is  interested  in  all  the 
help  he  can  get  in  behalf  of  economy 
f>.nd  he  knows  be  can  depend  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (S.  2130»  to  authorize  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Goverrunent  of  Japan,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  532,  he  re- 
ported the  same  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  spoken  on  the  legislation  may 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING     FOR    PROMOTION     OP 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN   THE    RYUK:YU   ISLANDS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
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of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iH.R.  1157)  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1157.  with  Mr. 
Jones  cf  Missouri  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Price]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsJ 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  bill,  H.R. 
1157.  bears  my  name,  it  is  actually  one 
which  not  only  is  sponsored  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  specifically  the  Army, 
but  also  has  received  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary'  of  Defense,  who  not 
long  ago  urged  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vinson 
that  the  bill  be  given  prompt  considera- 
tion because  of  Its  importance  I  might 
mention  that  the  former  Delegate  from 
Hawaii.  John  A.  Bums,  who  has  kno^'n 
the  Okinawan  people  so  well,  also  spon- 
sored this  legislation. 

A  single  sentence  description  of  what 
the  bill  wUl  do  is  that  It  will  permit  the 
retention  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  of  funds 
which  would  be  used  In  the  Ryukyus  for 
various  governmental  purposes. 

The  bill,  however,  required  more  de- 
tailed description  of  these  fimds  and 
their  use  in  the  Ryukyu5  since  there  are 
at  least  three  types  of  funds  covered  by 
the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  deals  with  fines, 
fees,  forfeitures,  taxes,  and  other  moneys 
received  by  the  government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  describe 
briefly  what  the  government  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands  is.  It  is  headed  by  a  chief 
executive  who  is  appointed  by  the  U.S. 
High  Commissioner.  The  rest  of  the 
government,  which  is  made  up  of  mayors 
and  other  local  governing  offlcials  and  a 
unicameral  legislature,  are  all  elected  of- 
flcials. In  section  2.  it  is  this  part  of  the 
government  of  the  Ryukyus  which  is  be- 
ing referred  to. 

The  funds  received  by  the  GRI.  as  it 
is  called,  are  derived — as  the  bill  indi- 
cates— from  fines,  fees,  taxes,  and  so 
fourth.  In  1960,  it  is  estimated  that 
they  will  total  $22.4  million.  These 
funds  are  now  retained  in  the  Ryukyus 
and  with  respect  to  them,  the  bill  would 
provide  specific  legal  sanction  for  this 
practice. 

The  section  2  funds  are  used  today  and 
would  continue  to  be  used  for  the  cost 
involved  in  all  of  the  normal  functions  of 
a  national  government  except  those  per- 
taining to  national  defense  and  inter- 
national political  relations.  These  func- 
tions would,  of  course,  include  educa- 
tion,  public  health  and  welfare,  pub- 


lic safety,  public  works  said  services, 
economic  development,  and  general  gov- 
ernment. 

The  next  group  of  funds  involved  In 
the  bill  are  those  which  are  the  subject 
of  section  3.  These  are  funds  which 
are  derived  by  the  U.S.  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  from  the  sev- 
eral sources  set  out  in  the  bill  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  public-benefit  trusts,  busi- 
ness type  operations,  corporations — 
wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  frcMB  fines,  fees,  and 
forfeitures.  These  funds  are  estimated 
to  total  $3  million  in  1960.  They  would 
be  used  for  programs  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  matters  such  as 
typhoon  relief,  aid  to  municipalities  and 
other  similar  fimctions.  The  funds  re- 
ferred to  in  (a >  and  (b)  of  section  3  are, 
like  the  section  2  funds,  now  retained  in 
the  Ryukyus  for  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  I  have  described. 

The  funds  referred  to  in  subsectian 
<c)  of  section  3,  however,  now  are  de- 
posited into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury.  This  represents  the 
smalle.st  amoimt  of  funds  involved  in  the 
bill  being  only  about  $50,000  for  1960. 

Section  4:  This  section  injects  a  new 
concept  into  the  financing  of  activities 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  fimds  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  are  Federal  in- 
crane  taxes  withheld  from  the  pay  of 
UJS.  citizens  in  the  Ryukjrus.  lliese 
funds  now  aggregate  about  $9  million 
annually.  At  the  present  time,  of  course, 
these  taxes  are  covered  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  Federal  Government 
through  the  annual  budgetary  process, 
appropriates  fimds  for  the  purposes  set 
out  in  4  (a)  and  (b),  that  is,  promoting 
the  economic  development  and  improv- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Ryukyus,  and  reimbursing  the  GRI  for 
services  performed  by  reason  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Islands. 

Under  section  4,  not  to  exceed  $6  mil- 
lion in  any  fiscal  year  could  be  appro- 
priated to  the  High  Commisisoner  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  the  section. 

With  respect  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
disaster  relief  funds,  which  have  been 
provided  by  the  United  States  up  to  this 
time,  have  been  obtained  by  reprogram- 
ing,  uith  serious  difficulty  and  delay, 
cash  proceeds  from  Public  Law  480  com- 
modity sales  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Actually,  commodity  grants  would  be 
continued  to  be  sought  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency food  requirements  but  section  A<c) 
would  provide  fimds  for  rehabihtation 
construction. 

We  all  know  that  Okinawa  and  the 
Ryuky\is  generally  are  subject  every  year 
to  devastating  t3T>hoons.  And  the  care 
of  the  people  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
structures  destroyed  must  be  considered 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  fiscal  ad- 
ministration. 

The  question  quite  naturally  arises  as 
to  why  present  procedures  of  financing 
in  the  Ryukyus  are  not  permitted  to 
continue  as  In  the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  the  legal  authority 
for  the  retention  of  those  funds  now 
kept  in  the  Ryukjrus  is  not  absolutely 


clear,  and  legislation  to  render  this  au- 
thority clear  is,  therefore,  necessary. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  regardless  of  its 
reference  to  Federal  inccHne  tax  collec- 
tions in  the  Ryukyus,  is  actually  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  straight  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  fimds  for 
the  specific  purposes  stated  in  the  sec- 
tion itself.  These  purposes  are.  gen- 
erally, to  promote  the  economy  gener- 
ally of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  to  reimburse 
the  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  services  performed  on  account  of  the 
presence  in  the  islands  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  emergency  purposes  re- 
lating to  disasters,  including  typhoons,  in 
that  area. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  biU  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  has  been 
modified  in  several  respects,  the  most  im- 
ix)i-tant  of  which  is  through  the  inser- 
tion of  language  on  page  3,  lines  7  and  8. 
which  render  entirely  clear  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  will  actively  participate 
and.  indeed,  make  all  of  the  final  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  funds  that  are 
appropriated  under  this  section.  The 
language  that  I  am  referring  to  is  as 
follows:  "within  such  limitations  as  may 
be  provided  hereafter  in  appropriations 
acts." 

As  the  bill  read  prior  to  the  commit- 
tee's amendments,  the  language  gave 
every  appearance  of  actually  appropri- 
ating funds.  This  action  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Ours  is  an  authorizing  com- 
mittee. We  have  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  power  to  appropriate  funds.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  are  the  ones 
to  make  recommendations  in  this  respect 
based  upon  a  sr>eciflc  authorization 
which  is  being  provided  in  this  bill. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  sp>e- 
cific  legal  reasons  for  enacting  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  is  the  very  special  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  people 
of  the  Ryukjiis  and  our  Government, 
llie  Ryukyus  are,  at  least  frwn  a  lay 
standpoint,  a  strange  mixture  of  a  for- 
eign country  and  a  country  that  is  not 
foreign. 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan. 
Japan  retained  what  is  called  residual 
sovereignty.  This  term  is  extremely 
difiBcult  to  define,  but  I  believe  a  fair 
statement  of  its  practical  effeci  is  to  give 
the  United  States  complete  control  over 
all  matters  relating  to  the  administration 
of  these  islands. 

These  rights  are  accompanied  by  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  responsibilities, 
too,  are  rather  special  in  this  instance, 
because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
entire  nonf ree  world  has  fastened  a  most 
interested  eye  on  Okinawa  and  the  rest 
of  the  Ryukyus  and  it  has,  therefore. 
become,  as  it  has  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed, a  showcase  of  democracy. 

This  bill  will  give  legal  sanction  to  the 
retention  of  essential  moneys  in  the 
Rjrukyus.  It  will  establish  a  sound  re- 
lationship, both  fiscal  and  psychological, 
between  those  islands  and  this  country — 
a  relationship  whidi  all  informed  per- 
sons state  to  be  of  paramount  inyx>r- 
tance. 
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At  the  reoommendation  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  a  new  section  8  waa 
added  to  the  bill  which  would  render 
certain  that  all  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  U.S.  civil  sulministration  in  the 
Ryukjns  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  ajid  Accounting  Act  of  1921  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 

Because  of  questions  which  quite  nat- 
urally arise  with  respect  to  section  4,  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  it  in  a  little  more 
detail  at  this  time. 

The  language  in  section  4  is  by  no 
means  unique.  Section  4  adopts  a  policy 
which  has  general  precedents  in  the  case 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
in  that  in  those  two  places,  certain  taxes 
were,  and  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  are. 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  as  they 
would  be  in  section  4. 

In  addition  to  these  general  prece- 
dents, there  are  very  specific  precedents 
in  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam.  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
aU  of  the  U.S.  income  taxes  collected 
there  are  covered  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  held  for  use  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  the  case  of  Guam,  all  Federal  in- 
come taxes  are  covered  into  the  treas- 
xxry  of  Guam  and  are  for  use  in  Guam. 

So  we  are  not  embarking  on  anything 
brand  new  here. 

I  make  particular  note  of  these  prece- 
dents only  because  of  the  somewhat  un- 
usual language  of  section  4.  Actually, 
the  bill  by  no  means  grants  authority 
even  remotely  as  broad  as  the  previous 
acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  Guam.  In  those  cases,  the 
taxes  are  actually  covered  into  the  local 
treasury.  In  the  case  of  the  Ryukyus,  it 
is  our  intention  only  to  indicate  in  a  very 
general  way  that  some  funds  are  gener- 
ated through  income  taxes  in  Okinawa 
and  the  Ryukyus  and  that  within  clearly 
defined  limitations,  a  portion  of  these 
can  be  authorized  for  appropriation  to 
the  Ryiiky\is  for  use  in  that  area  for  the 
purposes  stated. 

The  authority  previously  granted  for 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  very 
much  broader  than  the  bare  basic  au- 
thority which  is  being  sought  here.  Ap- 
propriations must  still  be  made  under 
the  language  of  section  4  of  the  bill. 
Since,  as  I  indicated  previously,  the  com- 
mittee carefully  amended  the  bill  so  as 
to  require  that  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  any  of  the  moneys  in  section 
4  shall  be  "within  such  limitations  as 
may  be  provided  hereafter  in  appropri- 
ations acts." 

Prior  to  the  war,  Okinawa  and  the 
rest  of  the  Ryukyiis  were  an  integral 
part  of  Japan.  Following  Japan's  sur- 
render, they  were  treated  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
occupancy.  And  the  occupancy  was  not 
under  allied  authority  but  solely  under 
Americaii  authority. 

Prom  1945,  when  we  took  Okinawa  by 
conquest,  until  1952,  our  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities were  those  expressed  in  the 
Hagxie  Convention  of  1907  and  later  car- 
ried over  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949. 


In  1952,  we  entered  into  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan.  Under  article  ni  of  that 
treaty,  the  United  States  obtained  the 
right  "to  exercise  all  and  any  powers  of 
administration,  legislation,  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  and  inhabitants" 
of  the  Ryukyus.  Japan  retained  only 
wh»t  is  called  residual  sovereignty. 

Because  the  islands  are  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  they  do 
not  qualify  for  the  generous  benefits  pro- 
vided for  free  foreign  governments  un- 
der the  Mutual  Security  Acts  or  other 
assistance  programs.  Neither  do  they 
receive  the  benefits  which  are  accorded 
territorial  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  this  peculiar  relationship, 
which  I  have  said  is  unique,  we  have 
assumed  rather  unusual  responsibilities. 
One  of  the  hardest  of  these  responsibili- 
ties to  convey  as  an  idea  is  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  the  Ryukyiis  with 
what  I  wiU  call  a  reasonably  assured 
source  of  revenue  for  necessary  works 
in  the  islands  and  thereby  give  them  a 
reasonably  stable  economy. 

The  committee  language  will  have  a 
strong  psychological  effect  in  that  it  will 
give  strong  evidence  of  our  intentions  to 
stay  in  the  islands,  help  the  local  people, 
and  provide  a  truly  stable  economy. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  know  that  the 
Comptroller  General  has  expressed  his 
general  agreement  with  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  in  his  letter  dated  March  30. 
1959,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral states ; 

We  agree  that  legislation  such  aa  that  con- 
tained In  HR  1157  IB  desirable  In  order  to 
provide  a  basis  In  law  for  the  programs  re- 
ferred to  therein.  Furthermore,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(b)  would  serve  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  ClvU  Administration  of  the  RyuJtyu 
Islands  to  create  corporations  wholly  or  part- 
ly owned  or  controlled  by  the  ClvU  Adminis- 
tration which  might  arise  by  reason  of  sec- 
tioa  304  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  other  recommendation 
with  respect  to  insuring  his  right  to  audit 
tha  accounts  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  one  objection  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  set  out  in  this  letter  has. 
I  think,  been  adequately  disposed  of 
through  the  insertion  of  language  in  sec- 
tion 4  which  renders  entirely  clear  the 
fact  that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Congress  generally  will  partici- 
pate actively  in  any  appropriations  made 
for  Okinawa  and  the  Ry\ikyus  pursuant 
to  tliis  section. 

The  biU  is  a  sound  one  and  is  one 
which  has  been  long  needed  in  order  to 
provide  a  sound  legislative  basis  for  our 
operations  in  the  Ryukyus.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the 
proper  maintenance  of  what  is  without 
doubt  the  most  important  military  in- 
stallation of  our  country  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned residual  sovereignty.  Does  not 
Japan  have  residual  sovereignty  over  the 
Ryukyus? 

Mr,  PRICE.     Yes:itdoes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  have  residual 
sovereignty  over  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  other  islands  that  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  real  point  is  how 
long  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  Ryukyus. 
The  indications  are  we  are  going  to  be 
in  the  Ryukyus  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  is  there  a  real  com- 
parison as  between  the  Ryukyus  and  the 
other  Islands  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  PRICE  At  the  present  time.  I 
would  say  that  there  is. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1157  has  but  two 
purposes.  The  first  of  these  is  to  pro- 
vide clear  legislative  authority  for  the 
retention  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  of  funds 
which  are  today  retained  in  the  islands 
and  used  for  governmental  purposes 
there. 

The  second  purpose  which  the  bill  will 
serve  is  to  provide  a  legislative  basis  for 
the  making  of  appropriations  for  certain 
essential  programs  in  the  Rjoikyu 
Islands. 

Now,  what  is  our  interest  in  Okinawa 
and  the  other  Ryukyu  Islands?  Well,  it 
is  simply  this. 

We  took  Okinawa  and  the  other 
islands  during  World  War  n — took  them 
by  combat.  At  that  time,  the  Islands 
were  an  integral  part  of  Japan. 

At  the  time  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  April  28,  1952,  Okinawa  and  the  other 
islands  were  separated  from  Japan  for 
all  administrative  purposes. 

Article  3  of  the  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Japan  provided  that  Jap>an 
would  concur  in  any  proposal  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  to 
place  these  islands  under  its  trusteeship 
with  the  United  States  as  the  sole  admin- 
istering authority,  and  that  pending  such 
disposition  "the  United  States  will  have 
the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any  powers 
of  administration,  legislation,  and  juris- 
diction over  the  territory  and  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands" 

Under  the  treaty,  Japan  did  not  re- 
nounce all  right,  title,  or  claim  to  the 
islands  but  it  did  confer  upon  the  United 
States  what  could  be  called  de  facto 
sovereignty. 

Ever  since  that  time,  there  have  been 
really  two  governments  in  the  Ryukyus. 
One  of  them  is  the  GRI,  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  the 
other  is  our  own  High  CommLssioner 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  who  exercises  administra- 
tive control  over  the  Islands. 

The  Government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  is  the  local  government  and  is 
composed  completely  of  people  of  the 
Ryukyus. 

The  GRI  is  headed  by  a  chief  execu- 
tive who  is  appointed  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner after  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  legislature.  The 
local    legislature    consists    of    a    single 
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House  of  29  members  who  are  elected 
biannually  by  the  various  districts  in  the 
islands. 

Now.  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  functions  in  most  respects  like 
any  local  government  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  High  Commissioner 
exercises  a  great  deal  of  veto  power  over 
their  actions.  In  the  process  of  running 
their  government,  the  Ryukyuans,  of 
course,  have  to  provide  for  the  public 
health,  schools,  road  construction,  sani- 
tation, and  all  of  the  other  things  any 
local  goveriiment  must  concern  itself 
with. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  activities, 
it,  of  course,  must  have  funds.  These 
funds  are  derived  from  the  normal 
sources  such  as  taxes,  fees,  fines,  and 
such.  These  will  total  about  $22.5  mil- 
lion for  this  year  This  is  their  money 
and  they  spend  it  on  the  governmental 
functions  that  I  have  described. 

Now,  it  is  section  2  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  the  funds  which  it  col- 
lects from  taxes  and  so  forth  and  spends 
for  governmental  purposes.  This  money, 
of  course,  is  all  retained  in  the  islands 
and  under  the  bill  will  continue  to  be 
retained  in  exactly  the  same  fashion. 
The  reason  for  section  2  is  to  give  sound 
legislative  authority  for  the  situation 
which  presently  exists  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  treaty  with  Japan.  Section  2 
does  not  change  anything.  It  merely 
gives  an  existing  situation  a  lirm  basis  in 
legislative  authority. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  deals  with  what  I 
will  call  the  extension  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Ryukyus.  This  is  the 
government  headed  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner who  is  also  the  military  com- 
mander. His  organization  also  derives 
certain  funds  from  its  governmental 
activities.  These  activities  are  set  out 
in  section  3  and  Include  public  benefit 
trusts,  business  type  operations,  corpora- 
tions, fines,  fees,  and  so  forth.  These 
will  total  about  $3  million  this  year. 

Now.  these  funds — except  for  about 
$50,000 — are  today  retained  in  the 
Ryukyus  and  are  used  for  those  aspects 
of  the  High  Commissioner's  govern- 
mental operations. 

So.  again,  section  3,  except  in  a  very 
minor  respect,  relating  to  about  $50,000 
a  year,  does  not  change  the  existing  situ- 
ation at  all  but  does  in  this  instance,  too. 
give  a  sound  legislative  basis  for  a  situa- 
tion which  has  existed  many  years. 
Here,  also,  the  source  of  the  authority 
so  far  has  been  the  treaty  between  our 
Government  and  Japan. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  although  it  might 
appear  on  its  face  to  be  somewhat  un- 
usual, is  nothing  but  legislative  author- 
ity which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
making  of  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6  mil- 
lion each  year  for  the  purposes  enumer- 
ated in  the  bill  itself.  That  is  to  say, 
promoting  the  economic  development  of 
the  islands,  reimbursing  the  government 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  services  per- 
formed for  our  Armed  Forces,  and  emer- 
gency purposes  relating  to  typhoons  or 
other  disasters  in  the  Islands. 


Now.  that  Is  all  that  the  bill  does.  It 
merely  provides  sound,  well  considered 
basic  authority  for  what  is  going  on 
today  on  the  one  hand  and  providing 
clear  legislative  authority  for  the  mak- 
ing of  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
I  have  just  described. 

I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deal 
with  our  prime  interest  in  Okinawa  and 
the  other  islands  since  this  is  a  matter 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  It  is  our  most  important  military 
base  in  the  Far  East  and  one  in  which 
we  have  invested  a  very  great  amount  of 
money.  We  have  been  there  for  a  good 
many  years  and  we  will  be  there  for  a 
good  many  more  years  to  come.  Every- 
one from  the  President  down  agrees  to 
this  fact  and  for  those  who  woiild  wish 
to  see  from  official  statements  to  this 
effect.  I  will  refer  them  to  pages  9.  10. 
and  11  of  the  committee  report  which 
provides  abundant  support  for  our  con- 
tinued tenure  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

This  bill  is  wholly  sound  legislation 
and  has  the  approval  of  the  responsible 
civilian  and  military  officials  of  the  De- 
imrtment  of  E>efense  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill  as  one  addi- 
tional step  toward  the  maintenance  of 
our  defensive  and  offensive  military 
power  in  the  Par  East. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr,  Durham],  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  handled  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  the  5  minutes  because 
the  bill  has  been  weU  explained  by  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Illinois. 

When  this  bill  came  to  our  subcom- 
mittee I  was  a  little  bit  worried  about  it, 
but  the  committee  went  into  it  thor- 
oughly. Aft€r  studying  it,  I  felt  that  it 
was  something  that  should  have  been 
done  several  years  ago  because  under  the 
present  procedure,  as  you  can  see  from 
reading  the  bill  and  the  report  and  the 
hearings,  they  are  using  these  funds  re- 
ceived from  taxes,  fines,  and  forfeitures 
without  authority  from  the  Congress  or 
without  any  auditing  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  This  bill  requires  that 
they  get  authority  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  it  also  requires  au- 
diting by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  income  from  these  funds  runs  to 
something  like  $9  million  a  year.  Of 
course  the  people  out  there  wanted,  I  be- 
lieve, $7  or  $8  million.  We  authorized 
$6  miUion  and  put  the  control  back  in 
the  hands  of  the  Congress,  where  it 
should  have  been  in  the  beginning.  Not 
only  does  this  have  to  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  but  also 
checked  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, which  is  nothing  but  sound  proce- 
dure. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  map  on  the 
back  of  the  report  and  look  at  the  posi- 
tion of  Okinawa  and  the  Ryukyus  and 
their  strategic  position,  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  they  are  the  most  impwrtant 
islands  we  are  holding  today  in  this 
troubled  world.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
change  that  very  much  at  the  present 
time. 


Another  important  factor  is  that  this 
particular  area  has  the  highest  density 
of  population  of  any  place  in  the  world. 
I  believe  it  is  1,000  people  or  more  to 
every  square  mile,  which  is  a  very  high 
density  of  population  in  a  section  like 
that.  So  it  is  important  that  we  try  to 
stabilize  and  at  least  help  them  as  much 
as  they  were  helped  by  the  Japanese 
Goverment,  because  they  were  appro- 
priating money  there  to  take  care  of  the 
population  before  we  ever  took  the  is- 
1.3uids.  So  in  effect  it  is  what  has  been 
done  there  for  many  years. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  hearings  at 
page  3997,  you  will  notice  this  is  one 
place  that  we  have  been  reducing  the 
cost.  It  has  gone  down  and  down  every 
year.  We  are  not  spending  anywhere 
near  the  $6  million  and  we  will  not  spend 
that  this  year.  I  believe  it  is  something 
like  $1,500,000  or  $2  million  this  year 
that  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  High 
Commissioner  and  the  authorities  there 
to  be  spent.  So.  all  in  all,  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  sound 
measure  and  one  that  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security.  We  feel  this 
is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  treatment 
of  these  people.  Also,  I  think  in  the 
long  nm  we  are  getting  out  much 
cheaper  than  we  are  gettuig  out  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  people 
are  growing  in  stability  and  they  are 
growing  in  economic  wealth.  They  are 
trying  to  do  something  and  they  are  do- 
ing something.  I  believe  their  total 
budget  expenditure  runs  to  something 
like  $30  million  a  year. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  Ryukyu  Islands  are 
being  administered  under  a  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No.  They  are 
being  administered  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  United  Nations 
have  ajijrthing  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ryukyus? 

Mr.  PRICE.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  somebody 
said  the  United  Nations  was  involved. 

Mr.  PRICE.  You  may  be  referring  to 
the  statement  in  the  report  on  the  bill 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Under  the  terms  of  article  3  of  the  treaty. 
Japan  agreed  that  It  would  ooncxir  in  any 
propKJsal  of  the  tTnlted  States  to  the  T7JJ 
to  place  theee  Islands,  as  well  as  certain 
others,  under  ItB  trusteeship  with  the  United 
States  as  sole  administering  authority  and 
that  pending  such  disposition  "the  United 
States  win  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  and 
any  powers  of  administration,  legislation 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and 
inhabitants  of  these  islands," 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  have  we  been  pay- 
ing for  the  administration  of  the  Ryu- 
kyus out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Since  1947  we  have  been 
appropriating  as  high  as  $50  million, 
down  to  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  islands? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  and  all  the  matters 
connected  with  such  administration. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  Include  the 
building  of  a  powerplant,  or  was  there 
anything  extraordinary  InvolTed  tn  the 
way  of  expendltxure  where  the  figure  was 
$50  million? 

Mr.  PRICE.  This  Is  all  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  In  the  bill,  including  "pro- 
moting the  economic  development  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  Improving  the  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants  thereof;  reim- 
bursing the  government  of  the  RyuJqru 
Islands  for  services  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  and  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  including  but 
not  limited  to  reimbursement  for  such 
services  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and 
safety,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  interesting.  How 
did  that  come  from  $50  million  down  to 
$1  million? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Immediately  after  the 
war  great  exjienditure  had  to  be  made 
because  of  the  great  devastation  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  tax 
revenue  from  the  natives  or  local  citi- 
zens has  increased  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference? 

Mr.  PRICE.     That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  else  do  we  divert 
income  tax  money  as  proposed  in  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  have  a  whole  list  of 
places  here.  We  did  it  In  the  Philip- 
pines ;  we  do  it  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  Samoa,  and  we  do  it  in 
many  other  instances.  There  are  at 
least  20  or  25  instances  where  we  have 
done  it.  They  are  fully  listed  in  the 
report  and  in  the  hearings  on  this  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  sufficient 
American  citizens  there  to  accumulate 
$6  million  in  Federal  income  taxes? 

Mr.  PRICE.  They  collect  more  than 
that;  they  collect  on  an  average  of  $9 
million  a  year  in  income  taxes  alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  paid  mostly  by 
military  personnel,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Almost  all.  There  are  a 
few  American  businessmen  there,  but 
mostly  it  is  miUtary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  more  people 
there  than  I  suspected. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes;  it  is  one  of  our  big- 
gest and  most  important  installations  in 
the  Par  East. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  this  bill  provides  a  sound 
legislative  basis  for  our  operations  in  the 
Ryukyus.  This  bill  also  places  a  limit  of 
$6  million  on  any  armual  appropriation ; 
they  cannot  exceed  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  expenditures  must  be 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct;  we 
appropriate  it  here  Ln  Congress,  smd  the 
authorization  for  that  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  other  way 
by  which  the  appropriations  can  be 
made? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  No :  and  the  activities 
dealt  with  in  section  3  have  to  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  I 
might  mention. 


Mr.  AREI7DS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  fiother  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repraaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That,  In  the 
exerclae  by  the  President  of  the  authority 
over  the  Ryukyu  Islands  granted  the  United 
State*  by  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  Improve 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  to  promote  their 
economic  and  cultural  advancement,  during 
such  time  as  the  United  States  continue*  to 
retain  authority  over  the  Ryxikyu  Islands. 

Sex3.  2.  All  fines,  fees,  forfeitures,  taxes,  as- 
sessments, and  any  other  revenues  received 
by  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  treasury  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  shaU  be  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

Sbq.  3.  Revenues  derived  by  the  United 
State*  civil  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands from  the  following  sources  shall  be 
deposited  In  separate  funds,  which  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  established  by  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture In  accordance  with  annual  budget  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  President: 

(a)  Public-benefit  trusts,  business-type 
operations,  funds,  and  enterprises  established 
by  tne  clvU  administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islantls.  or  Its  predecessor  agencies; 

(b>  Corporations  wholly  or  partly  owned 
by  the  civil  administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Island;  and 

(c>  Fines,  fees,  and  forfeitures  received  by 
the  alvll  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. 

Seo.  4.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1960,  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ascertain, 
from  Information  furnished  by  the  High 
Gotrutilssloner  of  the  Ryuk^ni  Islands,  the 
amount  of  Federal  Income  taxes  withheld  at 
the  source  during  the  flscal  year,  under  the 
Internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States, 
from  persons  stationed  or  employed  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  An  amount  equivalent  to 
that  so  determined,  less  the  estimated 
amount  of  refunds  and  credits,  and  not  to 
exceed  *6. 000. 000  In  any  flscal  year,  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Such  appropriations 
shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  account  to  be 
established  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ryixk;>-u  Islands,  and  shall  be  available  fur 
obllglitlon  and  expenditures.  In  accordance 
with  programs  approved  by  the  President, 
for:  I  a)  promoting  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  improving 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  thereof;  (bi 
reimbursing  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  for  services  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  aad  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the 
Armad  Forces  of  the  United  States  within 
the  ttyukyu  Islands,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  reimbursement  for  such  services  in 
the  fields  of  public  health  and  safety.  In 
annual  amounts  which  may  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance to  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands; and  (c)  emergency  purposes  related 
to  typhoons  or  other  disasters  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  pro- 
granUB  in  -which  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  participates  by  sharing  part 
of  the  costs  of  contributing  other  resources. 
Any  unobligated  balance  In  the  account  In 
exce^  of  $6,000,000  at  the  end  of  any  Oscal 


year  shall  be  transferred  and  paid  over  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  ai  znlaceUaneoQa  re- 
ceipts. 

Skc.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "Ryukjru  Islands."  as  used 
In  this  Act,  means  Nanael  .Shoto  south  of 
twenty-nine  degrees  north  latitude,  exclud- 
ing the  Islands  In  the  Amaml  Oshlma  group 
with  respect  to  which  all  rights  and  Interests 
of  the  United  States  under  article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  have  been  re- 
linquished to  Japan. 

Sec  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  the  application  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  applicable 
there. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3,  line  2.  strike  the  word  "appro- 
priated    and  Insert  the  words  "set  aside". 

On  page  3.  line  3,  strike  the  word  "appro- 
priations"  and   Insert   the   word   "credits  '. 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  the  words  "credited 
to"  and  insert  the  words  "kept  in". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  following  the  comma 
after  "expenditure"  Insert  the  following: 
"within  such  limitations  as  may  be  provided 
hereafter  In  appropriations  acts  ". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  "of"  and  Insert 
"or". 

Page  4,  following  line  12,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 8  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  8  All  financial  tran5actlons  of  the 
United  States  civil  administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  including  such  transactions 
of  all  agencies  or  lnstn.imentalltlee  estab- 
lished or  utilized  by  such  administration. 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  as 
anaended.  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  OflRce  shall 
have  access  to  all  bix^ks,  accounts,  rec<^>rds. 
reports,  flies,  and  all  other  papers,  things  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  such 
administration,  agencies  or  Instrumentali- 
ties, and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Comniittee  having  had  under  con.sidera- 
tion  the  bill  'H.R.  1157>  to  provide  for 
promotion  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  533,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BENT'S  OLD  PORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6851)  au- 
thorizmg  the  establishment  of  a  national 
historic  site  at  Bent's  Old  Fort  near  La 
Junta,  Colo. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6851 1  with 
Mr.  EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIR»4AN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Thursday,  May  19  last, 
the  committee  amendment  had  been 
agreed  to  and  all  debate  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  was  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallJ. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislation  that 
would  authorize  the  addition  of  Bent's 
Old  Port  as  a  historic  site  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  This  project  has 
been  given  satisfactory  approval  by  those 
having  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing the  values  of  such  historic  places. 
They  have  suggested  that  the  legislation 
is  worth  while  and  that  this  particular 
facility  would  fit  nicely  into  our  national 
park  system.  We  debated  the  legisla- 
tion at  some  length  last  Thursday.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  receives  the 
approval  of  the  House. 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  which  estab- 
lishes Bent's  Old  Port  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  Is  a  meritorious  bill.  This  leg- 
islation has  a  favorable  report  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  and  by  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  site  was  checked 
b}'  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments, and  was  approved  by  the  Board 
for  designation  as  a  national  historic 
site.  As  I  mentioned  in  the  debate  on 
tliis  bUl  last  week.  I  feel  that  Bent's  Old 
Fort  has  such  historical  significance  and 
importance  that  it  is  entitled  to  this  con- 
sideration. 


I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  It  may  be  possible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  the 
additional  land  adjacent  to  the  site  with- 
out cost.  I  shall  certainly  do  what  I  can 
to  obtain  this  land  for  the  National  Park 
Service  without  ex[>ense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  again  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary mquir>'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  all  time  expired  on 
this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired, and,  imder  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  6851,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 509.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tmie.  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  previously 
made  in  the  House,  furtlier  proceedings 
on  this  bill  will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

Does  the  gentleman  insist  on  his  pomt 
of  order  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  in- 
sist on  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
just  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  objecting  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  pomt  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  mquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
is  no  unanimous  consent  that  we  do  not 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it;  is  there? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  has  been  such 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
understood  that  applied  only  to  a  cer- 
tain day.  I  did  not  understand  it  ap- 
plied forever,  to  all  yea-and-nay  votes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  was  entered  tato  late  last 
week  that  that  would  obtain  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  way  to  get  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  any  of  these  bills  if  they 
come  up  today? 

The  SPEAKER.    Not  today. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Or  to- 
morrow? 

The  SPEAKER.    Or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
that  is  certainly  a  strange  sort  of  unani- 
mous-consent proixisition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  withdraw  his 
point  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  Mi".  Speaker;  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  vote  wiU  go  over  until 
Wednesday.  If  the  gentleman  Insists 
on  his  r>oint  of  order  of  no  quorum,  it 
will  have  no  effect  except  to  get  a  quo- 
rum, but  there  will  not  be  any  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  imderstand- 
ing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
no  quorum. 


LAND  TO  CASTILLO  DE  SAN  MARCOS 

NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  FLA. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8226)  to  add 
certain  lands  to  Castillo  de  San  Marcos 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8226,  with 
Mr.  EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday  last,  May  19,  com- 
mittee amendments  had  been  agreed  to. 
All  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  were  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado   (Mr.  Aspoiall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chsiirman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  refers  to  im- 
provements in  one  of  our  best  and  most 
visited  facilities  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  old  fort  at  St.  Augustine. 
Fla.,  is  involved.  The  proposed  improve- 
ments are  necessary  so  that  the  old  and 
renewed  place  can  be  visited  easily  and 
receive  the  attention  by  the  visiting 
pubUc  that  it  deserves.  This  legislation 
is  necessary  and  timely.  I  trust  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  their  unanimous  sup- 
port to  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  nile.  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unioii.  reported  that  t^iat  Committee. 
havtDK  had  under  connderation  the  blLl 
(H.R.  8226)  to  add  certain  lands  to  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  norida,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  510.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

•nie  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INACCURATE  STATEMENTS  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial and  a  news  feature  article  pub- 
lished in  this  mornings  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
make  such  inaccurate  and  distorted 
statements  relative  to  me  with  reference 
to  the  appropriation  for  foreign  aid — 
and  at  a  time  when  truth  and  objectiv- 
ity are  e«r>ecially  needed  in  dealing  with 
public  affairs — that  I  believe  it  is  well  for 
me  to  remind  the  House  at  this  time 
that  these  misrepresentations  are 
groundless,  completely  without  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  been, 
and  now  am.  the  target  of  a  barrage  of 
uninformed  attacks  and  unwarranted 
pressures,  emanating  from  many  and 
varied  80\irces,  both  from  within  and 
from  without  the  Government  So  I  say 
to  you  now  that  I  can.  and  wUl,  prove 
the  validity  of  my  stand — even  to  the 
doubting  ones,  if  they  will  only  list<'n — 
when  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1961  is  brought  to  the  House 
floor. 

My  position  on  foreign  aid  needs  no 
defense;  it  needs  only  to  be  understood. 
I  have  lived  with  this  monstrosity  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
the  money  bill  for  6  turbulent  years,  and 
for  2  additional  years  prior  to  that  iis  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  If  tiiose 
in  high  authority  would  only  find  the 
time  to  listen  patiently,  with  open  miJids, 
while  unrefuted  facts  are  revealed,  they 
would  then  readily  admit  that  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  should  be 
drastically  and  permanently  reduced. 


There  are  numerous  liLstancee  in 
which  we  are  now  suppcM-ting  govem- 
menlB  that  are  operating  with  substan- 
tial aorpluses;  and  the  only  justification 
offered  Is  that  we  are  giving  this  money 
not  fbr  ectmomic  reasons,  but  fen:  politi- 
cal purposes.  It  is  admitted  that  we  are 
being  subjected  to  political  blackmail. 

Many  programs  and  literally  hundreds 
of  projects  are  being  started  for  which 
no  testimony  has  ever  been  presented, 
justification  made,  or  authorization  given 
by  or  before  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Some  of  these  undertakings  com- 
mit OS  as  far  ahead  as  1975  with  obllga- 
tlona  which,  if  carried  to  a  conclusion, 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  tens  of 
billians  of  dollars. 

When  the  bill  is  brought  to  the  House 
floor  for  debate.  I  will  do  my  best  to  ac- 
quaint the  Members  and  the  public  with 
as  many  phases  as  I  can,  within  the  time 
limitations,  of  many  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  prevailing.  Meantime.  I  urge 
that  the  Members  personally  study  the 
thousands  of  printed  pages  of  the  record 
of  our  subcommittee's  hearings,  copies 
of  which  should  be  available  by  month's 
end. 

There  is  nothing  personal,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, about  my  efforts  to  reduce  the  spend- 
ing for  foreign  aid  which.  In  all  of  Its 
phases,  is  costing  our  country  consider- 
ably more  than  $10  billion  a  year;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  just  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day.  this  program  will 
wrecik  the  economic  structure  and  future 
well-being  of  our  Nation  if  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked  and  uncontrolled. 
My  conclusions  are  based  upon  factual 
evidence,  and  not  the  unsupported  wishes 
of  dreamers  and  schemers. 

I  stand  on  this  statement,  and  can 
prove  its  validity.  I  am  confident  that 
I  wiU  so  prove  it  when  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

M»y  I  request  your  further  indulgence 
in  order  to  express  my  belief  that  as  long 
as  there  is  world  tension  there  will  be  in- 
cidents which  cause  emotional  upsets. 
The  knowledge  that  this  Is  so  should  for- 
tify us.  I  beheve.  in  our  position  that  im- 
justified.  unproductive  funds,  wastefully 
used,  should  not  be  provided  for  world- 
wide spending  programs.  We  should 
guard  at  all  times,  and  particularly  so 
now.  against  letting  our  emotions  com- 
mit tts  to  poorly  planned  and  unrealistic 
undertakings. 

F'EnDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unariimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  question  of  Federal  aid  for 
education  has  been  brought  to  a  focal 
point  of  attention.  As  in  past  years, 
there  are  many  individuals  and  groups 
pressuring  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 


lation and  appropriate  large  siuns  for 
aid  to  our  public  schools.  And.  as  In 
past  years,  their  thesis  is  that  problems 
which  now  face  American  education  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  substantial  investment 
of  Federal  money. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  and 
legislation  attempted  at  several  sessions 
since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  bills  that 
have  been  prot>osed  in  past  sessions,  be- 
fore or  since  I  came  to  Congress,  nor 
sliall  I  cite  their  fate.  Suffice  to  say  that 
several  hundred  bills  were  introduced 
over  the  period  from  1871  to  1949,  to 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  general  support  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  A  few  succeeded 
in  passing  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  but  none  was  ever  enacted  into 
law.  In  more  recent  years,  the  Federal 
aid  bills  have  shifted  emphasis  to  school 
construction.  This  is  true  of  H.R.  10128 
soon  to  be  considered  by  the  House.  If 
enacted,  this  would  serve  only  as  a  prel- 
ude to  additional  Federal  aid  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  educational 
purposes.  In  fact,  during  this  session. 
the  Senate  passed,  on  February  4.  S.  8. 
an  act  "to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries"  following  almost  3 
days  of  continuous  debate,  and  this  bill 
is  now  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  One  need  only 
read  the  Concressiowal  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  3,  and  4  to  see  the  Interest  and 
diversity  of  opinion  which  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  has  aroused 
in  the  other  body.  The  matter  is  of 
equal  interest  in  the  House,  where  we 
are  now  ready  to  consider  same. 

Emerging  from  the  testimony  to  date 
on  this  very  important  subject  Is  the  fact 
that  proponents  and  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  equally  share  the 
desire  for  a  public  school  system  in 
America  which  shall  be  second  to  none. 
The  method  of  securing  and  maintaining 
such  a  system  seems  to  be  the  very  crux 
of  the  question.  There  are  wide  varia- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  need. 

Proponents  of  Federal  aid  urge  force- 
fully that  only  by  substantial  Federal 
grants  can  the  Nation's  .schools  be  main- 
tained and  prepared  to  serve  the  present 
generation  adequately  while  readying 
future  generations  for  their  respective 
responsibilities  in  a  space  age. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  propose,  if  given  the 
opportunity  when  we  discuss  H.R.  10128, 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  believe 
would  provide  substantial  assistance  to 
the  schools  of  our  Nation  and  which 
would  eliminate  once  and  for  all  the 
threats  implied  by  and  inherent  in  Fed- 
eral control  of  an  educational  system. 

My  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  1  per  centum 
of  all  Income  tajcee  collected  on  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  under  Federal  statutes 
ahall  be  deemed  to  be  revenue  for  the  State 
or  Territory  within  which  It  Is  collected, 
for  use,  for  educational  purpoees  only,  with- 
out any  Federal  direction,  control,  or  inter- 
ference. 
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"SiX.  a.  District  directors  ctf  Internal  rere- 

nu€  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  tre««\;reT,  or  eorreepondlng 
offi«;ial.  of  the  State  or  Territory  within 
which  their  respective  Internal  revenue  dis- 
tricts are  situated,  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter, an  amount  equ&l  to  1  per  centum  of 
the  taxes  from  Individual  and  corporate  In- 
come collected  within  such  State  or  Terrl- 
torv  during  said  quarter. 

"Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  Information  only, 
dl8'7lct  directors  of  Internal  revenue  shaU 
report  the  amounts  transferred  to  State 
treiisurers,  or  corresponding  offlclaLs,  as  au- 
thcrlxed  In  section  2,  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  accompanying  such  report 
with  receipts  from  the  proper  State  officials 
verifying  the  amounts  received." 

:;  consider  myself  among  those  who 
have  an  overwhelming  fear  of  Federal 
control  of  education.  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  magnificent  progress  has  been 
miide  in  the  past  decade  to  overcome 
deliciencies  tliat  developed  in  our  public 
school  system  over  the  war  years,  and  I 
beieve  we  have  the  most  all-inclusive 
and  representative  system  of  education 
in  the  world.  Having  said  this.  I  would 
add  that  there  Is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  that  Improvement  lies  in  ave- 
nues which  finances  alone  cannot  reach. 

This  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  must  act 
wisely  in  the  evolution  of  Federal  aid 
programs,  and  must  look  beyond  imme- 
diate education  needs  into  the  far  future. 
Such  a  foruard  look  can  reveal  only  wie 
picture  if  we  promote  an  unwise  program 
of  Federal  financing  of  education :  there 
will  inevitably  follow  a  gradual  loss  of 
State  and  local  re.spon.sibility  for  the 
scIiooLs,  with  a  consequent  gradual  gam 
of  control  over  the  schools  and  their  pro- 
grams by  a  centralized  body. 

In  laying  the  predicate  for  my  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  review  as  briefly  as 
ix)ssible  some  of  the  more  controversial 
as^^ects  of  the  question  of  Federal  aid  for 
educational  purposes  so  that  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  in  what  respects  my  proposal 
differs  from  others  that  have  been  intro- 
duced on  this  important  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  beheve  hitherto 
irreconcilable  i.ssues  may  be  reconciled. 

.\mong  the  first  questions  raised  in  re- 
gard to  Federal  aid  to  education  are: 

?nrst.  What  is  the  extent  of  Federal 
rei.ponsibility  for  education  under  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution? 

Second.  What  is  the  extent  of  State 
responsibility  under  the  State  constitu- 
tion? 

Third.  What  precedent  do  we  have  for 
or  against  Federal  aid  for  educational 
purposes? 

First.  Answering  the  first  of  these 
questions,  there  is  nothing  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which  makes  education  a 
Federal  fimctlon.  We  are  a  Nation  of 
50  sovereign  and  independent  States 
opc'xating  under  a  Constitution  which 
reserve*  to  them  or  the  people  thereof 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Central 
Government.  To  embark  on  a  program 
of  Federal  subsidization  of  education  is 
tai.tamount  to  abandoning  the  principle 
of  States  rights  and  ignoring  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  "powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 


States  are  reaenred  to  the  States,  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people." 

Second.  Nearly  all  State  constitutions 
have  education  clauses  making  public 
education  the  concern  and  responsibility 
of  the  State  and  local  communities  there- 
of. 

Third.  Proponents  of  Federal  aid  sup- 
p>ort  their  views  by  pointing  to  "historic^.} 
precedents"  for  such  action  including  the 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act;  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  vo- 
cational education;  the  national  school 
lunch  program;  assistance  to  schools  in 
federally  impacted  areas;  the  GI  bills  for 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans; 
and,  more  recently,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  They  argue  that  these 
programs  have  operated  with  a  minimum 
of  FVderal  control  and  with  ma.Yimum 
efficiency  and  contend  that  the  principle 
for  Federal  educational  aid  having  al- 
ready been  established,  the  enactment  of 
additional  legislation  at  this  time  looking 
toward  alleviating  the  national  educa- 
tion needs  would  in  no  way  violate  our 
Constitution  nor  invite  Federal  controls 
with  unfavorable  consequences. 

What  the  prop>onents  fail  to  observe  is 
that  the  foregoing  programs  have  not 
been  related  to  general  education,  but 
rather  to  grants  of  land  or  money  for  the 
development  of  certain  study  areas,  for 
child  health  programs,  or  to  fulfill  defi- 
nite responsibilities  which  were  a  direct 
result  of  Federal  activity.  The  Federal 
Congress  has  resisted  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury other  tyjjes  of  Federal  aid  legisla- 
tion which  might  directly  or  indirectly 
influence  the  minds  and  thinking  of 
American  youth.  In  this  resE>ect.  I  fer- 
vently pray  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  resist. 

Next,  we  come  to  questions  relating  to 
the  financing  of  school  needs  such  as. 
first,  do  the  States  have  the  fiscal  ca- 
ptacity  to  take  care  of  school  needs? 

Second.  What  resources  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  States? 

Third.  Which  has  expanded  its  in- 
debtaduess  and  tax  collection  more  with- 
in the  past  30  years — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

First.  In  resctonse  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, proponents  of  Federal  aid  claim 
that  schoc^  are  woefully  underfinanced 
and  that  States  and  local  coomaunities 
are  either  unwilling  or  cannot  provide 
adequate  taxation  to  meet  ever-growing 
needs;  that  only  by  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government,  with  Its  superior 
taxing  powers,  will  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  Nation's  income  be  allocated  to  edu- 
cational needs,  and  thus  avert  a  na- 
tional calamity. 

Recent  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  show  that  in  the  past  two 
decades  enrollments  in  educational  in- 
stitutions increased  56  jiercent  while 
educational  expenditures  increased  642 
r>ercent.  In  considering  these  figures 
we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  period  prices  more  than  doubled. 
but  even  then  a  56  percent  enrollment 
was  acc<Mnpenied  by  an  increase  in  edu- 
cational   expenditures    of    253    percent 


ctnoputed  tn  dollars  of  constant  pur- 
chasing power.  The  comparative  tabu- 
lation follows: 

Educational    expenditures    and    enrollment, 
1940-60 


School 

year 

Ezpendl- 

tUlflS 

Enrollment 

lt)3»-40 

S3. 19b.  SOB 

K.  7416.  636 

16.811,661 

34.000.000 

Prreent 

Ma 

39  751   203 

194»-50 

1955-56 

S1.31»,271 
as,  103  059 

195»-«) 

4fi.  480,  000 

Increase, 

iMi>-6e 

PercrrU 

56 

The  p>ercent  of  national  income  de- 
voted to  education  has  increased  from 
3.7  percent  in  1930  to  6  percent  in  1960, 
with  expenditures  for  education  increas- 
ing from  $3.2  billion  for  the  scho<d  year 
1929-30  to  $22  bilhon  for  the  school  year 
1958-59.  a  net  increase  of  580  percent. 
By  contrast,  national  inctwae  increa.'^ed 
for  the  same  period  from  $a7.8  billion 
to  $366.2  billion,  a  net  increase  of  317 
percent.  The  comparative  tabulations 
follow : 

Educationai  expenditures  and   national 
income.  1929-58 


Calendar 

year  1929  or 
school  year 

Caltfidar 

year  19.58  or 

school  year 

ll«6)>-60 

Increase 

Expenditures  for 

e<iucation       

Naiicmal  Inooms 

Fiiuciitional  e^pend- 
iT';res  as  perrent  of 

BiOiomt 
$3.2 
87.8 

Prrtrm 
3.7 

BUUonM 

$22.0 

Percent 

6.0 

Percent 
+S80 
+  317 

These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  almost  phenomenal  support  of  edu- 
cation according  to  our  traditional  State 
and  local  pattern.  Since  the  end  of 
Wca-ld  War  II,  the  American  people  have 
spent  $19  billion  for  puWic-schooJ  build- 
ings. They  have  spent  this,  moreover, 
with  verj'  little  Federal  aid — only  $300 
million,  or  less  than  2  percent,  has  been 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
has  gone  largely  for  buildings  in  federal- 
ly impacted  areas. 

I  am  exceedingly  prood  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  my  own  State  of  Florida  where 
great  educational  gains  have  been  noted 
along  with  other  types  of  growth.  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  expenditures  of  the 
State  of  Florida  for  pubhc  education 
from  kindergarten  to  2  years  on  the 
junior  college  level,  from  1955-56  to 
1958-59.  and  estimates  for  the  biennlum 
1959-61.  The  figures  show  that  State 
and  county  expenditures  for  public 
schools  in  1956  amounted  to  nearly  $185 
million  whereas  the  estimated  expend- 
itures for  1961,  that  is  the  last  year  of 
the  biennium.  will  be  approximately  $374 
millicMi.  You  will  note  that  in  a  period 
of  5  years  the  expienditures  have 
doubled.  I  say  this  is  a  remarkable 
record.  This  is  a  record  that  shows  how 
my  great  State  of  Florida  has  decided, 
in  every  way  it  knows  how,  to  accept  its 
just  and  proper  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  public  education.  I  am  sure 
most  of  the  other  States  have  a  compa- 
rable significant  record  of  achievement. 


tf 
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State  of  Florida:  State  and  county  expenditures  for  public  schools  (grades  K-14)  1955-56  to  1968-59  and  estimates  for  the  biennium 

1959-61 


Actual  expenditures 

Appropriations  and  estimated 
expenditures 

1966-66 

1966-67 

1967-58 

1958-59 

1959-«0 

1960-61 

Operations: 

Minimum  foundation  program,  public  schools. 

Irwtnirtlonal  s&lArtes              ............. *....-...•*.. 

$73,  4»4.  358 
3.  808,  810 
7,  340,  426 

$80,050,317 
3.UU1.858 
7.977,906 

$104,251,934 
4.  -230,  371 
8,  872.  721 

$106.  3«1.'W2 

4.  276.  402 

11.866.435 

$118,423,914 
4.  298,  606 
tf.  950.  476 

$128.  392,  «13 

4.  626.  WM 

10.761,663 

Total   minimum  foundation  propTim,  putUc  schools 

84.652.SM 

91.  930.  081 

117,355,026 

122.  534.  439 

132.67Z9ft4 

143.  680.  409 

Minimum  foundation  program,  junior  colleges: 

Instnirtional  salftri4^5 . 

0) 
0) 

(•) 

1,090.049 
IS7.  613 

1.926, 250 
36a  630 

2,924,117 
477,  416 

3,813.900 

Othei  current  exDense      . 

622.931 

Total,  minimum  foundation  profrram,  Junior  colleges 

{') 

(') 

1.277.6«2 

1275,880 

3. 400.  533 

4.436.831 

Minimum  foundation  program   State  supervisory  service 

132, 810 

0 

1,850,432 

0 

136,891 

0 

2.340,450 

410,  749 

158,080 

18.000,000 

2,280.872 

550,094 

168,700 

16.633.636 

2,635,000 

649,600 

2rO.450 

21.078.794 

2.500.000 

701. 970 

203.  4.'Sn 

Minimum  foundation  program,  sales  tax  distribution  to  county 

'to  enable  counties  to  match  State  salary  and  building  fundd 

Purchase  of  textbooks 

schools 
1 

21.493.92fi 
2.500.000 

Public  school  driver  educational  fund      --- ...... 

777.670 

Total  State  funds  for  ooerations .. 

86,  644.  845 

94.818.171 

139, 640. 634 

144,897.164 

160. 657, 740 

173,0R,UB 

license 

Capital  outlay: 

Minimum  foundation  program,  $400  per  unit  from  motor  vehicla 
fees: 
Public  schools 

10. 300, 028 

0 
4,197.652 

11,945,673 

0 
0 

13,012,807 

115.(180 

11.479,802 

2.003,686 

14.186.880 

212.472 

10. 0.M,  243 

2.829.582 

16.079.264 

25«.920 

14.  14O.nr)0 

5,  .M<\»71 

16,801,200 

Jnnjor  r>ollege«                                                               .                    . .    , 

347.200 

Additional  capital  outlay.  $200  per  pupil  increase  in  ADA 

Additional  Junior  college  capita  outlay . 

18  360,  noo 

Total,  State  funds  for  capital  outlay. 

14,557.680 

11.945,673 

26.611.775 

26.961.857 

35,021.156 

30,598,400 

Total  State  funds  for  public  schools  and  junior  colleges 

101.202.525 

106.  763.  844 

166.252.409 

171.860.021 

196.  577. 806 

aB8.mil  686 

C-ounty  efTort: 

Minimum  foundation  requirement 

21, 677, 3M 
61.  DOS,  400 

23.167.966 
72,214,290 

36.fl8^a67 
85,485,294 

31.  480, 605 
98,530,306 

38,462.638 
117,637,462 

42,308,793 

Additional  county  effort. 

127,891.207 

Total,  county  eflort 

83,58B,7W 

96.382,245 

111.671,361 

130.000.000 

166^000.000 

170,000,000 

Total,  support  of  Florida  public  schools  and  junior  colleges.. 

184.788.323 

202.146,089 

277.823.770 

301,  8S9. 031 

351.  Sn.  806 

873,800,586 

1  Junior  college  funds  were  included  In  minimum  foundatlofi  program-public 
s<'h(X)ls  calculations  prior  to  1957-58. 
'  For  biennium. 


Source    Budget  Director's  Offic«.  July  7.  1960. 


The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Florida,  in  commenting 
on  the  1959  legislative  actions,  stated: 

Financing  of  public  schools  was  given  top 
priority  throughout  the  session,  and  an 
examination  of  the  entire  scope  of  the 
legislative  action  pertaining  to  public  schools 
indicates  that  education  received  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  by  the  1959  legislature. 
The  needs  of  grades  1-13  in  the  minimum 
foundation  program  were  met  in  full,  as 
requested  and  estimated  by  the  State  de- 
I>artment  of  education.  No  program  was 
eliminated  and  no  program  was  cut  below 
Its  current  level. 

State  matching  funds  for  school  construc- 
tion were  Increased.  Additional  construc- 
tion was  provided  for  existing  community 
Junior  colleges  and  provision  was  made  for 
starting  needed  new  community  Junior 
colleges   •    '    • 

Allocation  of  teacher  training  scholarships 
was  placed  on  an  up-to-date  enrollment 
basis.  The  summer  enrichment  program 
was  broadened  to  Include  the  teaching  of 
academic  subjects   •    •    *. 

And.  equally  as  Important,  no  legislation 
which  wotild  be  considered  harmful  or  detri- 
mental to  the  future  of  the  public  free 
school  system  was  enacted  into  law. 

To  the  above,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  combined  annual  budgets  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  State 
of  Florida  for  the  identical  periods  in- 
creased commensurately,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures: 

The  combined  operating  expenditures 
of  State  supported  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  1955-56  amounted  to 
$28,194,172.  Budgeted  for  1960-61  are 
$50,525,834,  &n  overall  increase  of 
$22,331,712.     These  figures  are  exclusive 


of  auxiliary  enterprises,  debt  service  on 
revenue  certificates  or  building  construc- 
tion. This  is  nearly  a  90  percent  in- 
crease in  4  years. 

Second.  The  second  portion  of  the 
larger  question  of  finances  relating  to 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  answered  simply:  The  Govern- 
ment, of  itself,  has  no  funds  beyond 
those  which  it  extracts  from  taxpayers. 
Federal  aid  would  merely  mean  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  tax  collecting  power 
from  the  States  and  or  local  govern- 
ment* to  the  Central  Government.  All 
money  comes  from  taxpayers. 

Third.  In  regard  to  the  third  phase 
of  the  question,  namely,  "which  has  ex- 
panded its  indebtedness  and  tax  collec- 
tion more  In  recent  years — the  Federal 
or  State  and  local  governments?"  com- 
parative data  indicate  that  Federal  taxes 
increased  more  steeply,  are  now  leveled 
at  far  higher  rates,  and  have  become 
more  burdensome  than  State  and  local 
taxes. 

Federal  taxes  multiplied  20  times  be- 
tween 1927  and  1958,  State  and  local 
taxes  5  times.  The  following  figures 
Illustrate  the  relative  incresise: 

Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  for  the  period 
1927-58 


Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  for  the  period 
1 927-5$ — Continued 


Federal        Bute  and 
taxes         local  Uxee 

Percent  of  national 

income 

1927 

4.1 
18.6 

7.4 

1958 

&S 

Source:  US.  Bureau  of  tho  Obisiu,  "  U  tstorical  Sum- 
mary of  (lovemmental  PtnancM  In  the  I'nited  States, 
195»","Oov«mraental  Finances  In  I96S,  1969" 

And  the  following  table  illustrates  the 
relative  debt  situation: 

Federal,  State,  and  local  debt  for  the  period 
1927-58 


Federal 
debt 

State  and 
local  debt 

Billions  of  dollars 

1927 

$18.  5                  $14  9 

1958 

276.  4                   58  3 

Percent  of  national 
income 

1927 

22.6 

76.6 

18.3 

1958       

16.0 

1927. 

lyss. 


Fe<lera] 
taxes 


Ptatp  and 
local  taxes 


Billions  of  dollars 


83.4 

68.0 


16.1 
30.4 


Source:  "Federal  Debt."  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  1S»6S.  ■State  and  Local  Debt,"  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Association,  Inc.,  Report  .N'o.  1,  Jan.  15, 
1960.  pp.  33-33. 

In  brief,  the  Federal  debt  multiplied 
15  times  between  1927  and  1958.  the  State 
and  local  debt  only  4  times.  State  and 
local  debt  declined  as  a  percent  of  na- 
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tionul  income  while  the  burden  of  the 
Pedt  ral  debt  multiplied  more  than  three 
times. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  now  exceeds  the  com- 
bined national  debts  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  the  height 
of  folly  to  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  the 
Nation  at  this  time.  We  should  all  bear 
in  rr.ind  this  statement  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall: 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  major 
poin^  m  the  general  discussion  of  fi- 
nances is  this:  Is  resistance  to  higher 
t&xei  caused  by  the  increasing  burdens 
of  Federal  taxes  or  of  State  and  local 
tAxe;j? 

T^  e  heavy  burden  of  Federal  taxes  has 
c€rtf.inly  adversely  affected  the  fiscal  ca- 
pacity of  State  and  local  governments. 
Federal  taxes  have  preempted  the  tax 
f^ld  aivd  severely  limited  tlie  income  of 
St«t4'  and  local  gcrvernments.  As  verrfl- 
caiion  for  this  statement.  I  call  attention 
to  tlte  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  in  May  1969  by  Hon.  CLmLAWD  M. 
BAiLirr.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  to  Governors  of  States  and  tem- 
torle:},  in  conjunction  with  the  commit- 
tees  consideration  of  HJR  22.  School 
Support  Act  of  1959.  The  questionnaire 
and  replies  formed  a  supplemental  com- 
mitt«e  report  on  H.R.  22.  Five  questions 
were  asked  by  the  chairman  which  were 
deemed  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing education.  In  my  opinion,  and 
m  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  recipients, 
ihey  were  leading  questions  premised  on 
the  easumptloQ  and  anticipated  ccsiclu- 
sions  that  most  of  the  States  would  de- 
clare their  dependency  on  Federal  aid  for 
their  educational  programs.  Three  Items 
in  particular  were  stressed  in  the  general 
accompanying  letter : 

First.  That  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sensus in  the  country  today  concerning 
"national  goals  in  school  financing." 

8e<x3nd.  That  the  States  are  already 
straining  their  tax  resources  to  meet 
current  needs. 

Third.  That  increasing  taxpayer  re- 
sistance means  a  Federal  program  to 
equa..ize  the  tax  burden  at  the  national 
level  is  indispensable. 

The  five  questions  propounded  are 
the«-: 

1.  Considering  the  political  realities  In  your 
Stj\te  do  you  consider  It  likely  or  unlikely 
that  '.he  combined  efforts  of  your  Stat*-  legle- 
latun;  and  local  school  dlstrlcta  wUl  increase 
school  appropriations  to  the  point  that  your 
State  wUl  come  reasonably  close  to  the  na- 
tional gocJs  outlli^d  aiK>ve  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Rock«-feller  brothers  report? 

2.  Does  taxpayer  resistance  to  inrrrased 
school  taxes  seem  to  be  Increasing  or  dimin- 
lshln({  In  your  State? 

3.  [8  It  realistic  to  look  for  tncreaaes  of 
at  least  5  piercent  each  year  In  srtiool  appro- 
priations by  the  State  legislature  during  your 
term  of  office? 

4  Judging  by  the  performance  of  your 
leglsliture  during  the  past  4  years  could  you 
predict  tiie  percentag*  that  schoolteachers' 
salaries  will  be  tZKreaaed  In  your  State  In  the 
next  5  ytars'' 

&.  The  foUovlng  conclusion  appeared  In 
the  Rockefeller  report :  "It  te  tho  weakness  in 
the  State  and  local  taxing  systems  more  than 


anything  else  that  gives  rise  to  current  pro- 
posals for  Increased  Federal  support  of  edu- 
cation. Per  those  who  wish  to  resist  or 
postpone  the  resort  to  Federal  funds  and  at 
the  same  time  not  constrict  educational  bctt- 
Ices  there  seems  to  t)e  oniy  one  alternative: 
a  thoughtful,  painful,  politically  courageous 
overhaul  of  Stat^  and  local  tax  systems."  Is 
such  overhaul  presently  under  way  in  your 
evate? 

We  are  interested  in  all  of  these  ques- 
tions, but  primarily  interested  at  this 
point  in  question  No.  2.  Many  of  the 
Governors  quickly  distinguished  between 
"taxpayer  resistance  to  increased  taxes' 
as  such,  and  "taxpayer  resistance  to  in- 
creased taxes  for  school  purposes." 
Many  acknowledged  an  increased  resist- 
ance to  all  types  of  taxation,  but  not 
specifically  to  school  taxation.  When 
citizens  imderstood  the  needs  for  school 
programs,  they  generally  favored  school 
taxes.  The  only  fly  in  the  ointment 
seemed  to  be  the  dearth  of  local  taxes  by 
virtue  of  the  more  lucrative  sources  of 
taxation  having  been  usurped  by  the 
Federal  GoTemment. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  interest 
in  and  need  for  so-called  Federal  aid 
for  education,  as  well  as  the  financial 
picture  with  respect  to  schools,  coming 
directly  from  the  heads  of  States,  that 
is.  the  Governors  or  their  spKikesmen. 

Nine  of  those  addressed  did  not  even 
reply.  Most  of  the  replies — a  total  of 
25 — were  noncommittal,  merely  giving  a 
resume  of  the  laws  affecting  the  fi- 
nancing of  their  school  systems.  The 
majority  seemed  to  imply  that  their  laws 
were  inadequate.  One  State.  Arkansas, 
indicated  the  financial  outlook  was  not 
good,  but  expressed  no  desire  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  Ten  of  this  noncommittal 
group  indicated  excellent  financial  back- 
ing and  outlook  for  their  public  schools; 
in  some  instances  the  outlook  was  better 
than  the  so-called  national  goals  cited 
by  Chairman  BAn.EY  in  his  letter.  Four- 
teen were  completely  noncommittal  and 
merely  cited  their  laws. 

Many  Governors  objected  to  the  as- 
sumptiCHi  underlying  the  proposed  ques- 
tions, namely,  what  actually  constituted 
naticmal  goals.  The  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia criticised  the  questions  as  "too 
limited  in  source  and  nimiber  to  consti- 
tute a  solid  basis  for  a.ssuming  that  they 
represent  a  consensus  for  national  goals, 
and  any  attempt  to  broaden  the  source 
of  opinion  on  this  important  matter  is 
weakened  by  requesting  answers  to 
specific  questions  that  in  themselves 
stem  from  a  doubtful  assumption." 

Eight  Governors  categorically  denied 
any  need  for  Federal  aid  and  were 
strongly  oppiosed  to  same. 

Four  Governors  only  came  out  strongly 
for  Federal  aid :  Alaska,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, and  Nebraska.  Alaska  as  a  Ter- 
ritory had  always  had  aid  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
transition  to  statehood  would  entail  dif- 
ficulties without  continued  suppjort  for 
the  Alaska  educational  system. 

MichiRan  indicates  a  bad  flnsmcial  sit- 
uation, though  one  is  left  to  wonder  If 
the  cause  is  political  or  financial.  In  any 
ev«it,  she  would  favw  Federal  aid. 
Nebraska  seems  to  be  In  a  desperate 
plight  and  would  favor  relief.  Minne- 
sota thinks  it  could  do  a  better  educa- 
tional job  with  Federal  aid. 


Three  additional  States  have  no  real 
objection  to  Federal  aid:  Colorado  does 
not  need  help,  but  does  not  object  to 
Federal  aid ;  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina prefer  local  and  State  control,  but 
are  not  especially  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
even  though  they  do  not  need  it. 

Lastly,  there  are  several  States  out- 
spoken against  Federal  aid  to  education. 
These  include  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Montana.  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Texas.  Comments  of  some 
of  the  governors  are  enlightening: 

The  Governor  of  Iowa  says: 

The  mechanism  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion will  not  make  available  economic  re- 
sources not  already  available  to  the  various 
States  and  the  local  political  subdlvlalons  fi- 
nancing public  school  systems  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Gk)vemor  of  Indiana  says: 

Excellent  local  support  has  been  given  to 
public  education  In  Indiatna. 

And  he  points  out  that: 

Americans  have  always  regarded  public 
education  as  the  particular  province  of  local 
communities,  and  history  has  demonstrated 
that  when  the  people  lose  control  of  the 
education  of  their  chUdren — and  vest  It  In 
one  centralized  authority  or  bureati — that 
socialism,  nazism,  fascism,  and  communism 
can  more  easily  gain  control  of  the  govern- 
roent  with  the  immediate  and  complete  lose 
cf  individual  freedom. 

The  Governor  of  Kansas  says : 

In  a  moment  of  hywterla.  it  is  poaslble  that 
the  country  may  be  stampeded  into  action 
that  will  deetroy  further  ttoe  traditional  re- 
(■ponslbilltiefl  of  local  govemmenu  In  pro- 
\'ldlng  tor  the  educational  needs  of  the  citi- 
i^ens.  •  •  •  It  Is  my  opinion  that  given  any- 
where equal  opportunity  the  local  and  State 
governments  are  better  able  to  solve  educa- 
tional problems  than  are  members  of  a  Fed- 
era!  bureaucracy. 

The  Governor  of  Montana  says: 

Rather  than  being  trapped  by  a  loaded 
question  at  the  "when  did  you  stop  beating 
jour  wife?"  variety,  I  would  like  to  jxilnt 
out  that,  in  my  opinion,  as  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana, that  the  educational  needs  of  Mon- 
tana and  Montanans  are  best  determined  by 
those  at  the  local  and  State  levels,  rather 
than  from  a  distant  office  In  Washington  or 
New  York. 

The  Governor,  incidentally,  gives  a  re- 
markable picture  of  support  at  the  State 
level  in  Montana. 

The  Governor  of  North  Dakota  says 
that  with  appropriate  tax  overhauling 
'we  would  not  need  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation. I  consider  it  likely  that  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  our  State  legislature  and 
local  school  districts  will  increase  local 
school  appropriations  to  continue  the 
advancement  of  and  improvement  In 
pnibUc  education.  Taxpayer  resistance 
seems  to  be  decreasing  as  far  as  school 
support  is  concerned." 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  says : 

I  would  like  to  say  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
program  and  we  propose  to  continue  that 
p>rogram  through  State  efforts.  Two  years 
ago  the  special  Presidential  Commlselon 
studjdng  the  so-calU(d  national  emergency  in 
jmblic  schooling  found  that  In  only  13  States 
in  America  is  a  child  not  being  denied  an 
e'ducatlon  for  the  l:ick  of  a  classroom  or  a 
Bchoolteacher.  Low  per  capita  Income  South 
Carolina  is  one  of  tl:ieae  13.  We  do  not  want 
Federal  aid.    We  do  not  need  Federal  aid. 
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The  Governor  of  Virginia,  among 
other  things,  says: 

Virginia  la  recognized  nationally  for  lt« 
Bound  flseal  policy  in  governmental  affairs. 
•  •  •  Despite  the  fact  that  Federal  programs 
In  health,  welfare,  and  the  like  have  re- 
quired matching  funds  locally  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  residual  resources  have  cxx- 
respondlngly  dwindled  for  education.  It 
would  appear  wise  to  reflect  carefully  before 
embarking  on  elaborate  Federal  aid  programs 
In  general  education  under  the  guise  of 
national  defense.  The  power  of  control  that 
Inevitably  accrues  to  the  holder  of  the  purse 
string  can  often  be  visibly  guarded  when 
applied  to  ships  and  roads  and  buildings. 
It  subtly  escapes  this  scrutiny,  however, 
when  applied  to  training  the  mind  of  youth 
In  the  form  of  education.  •  •  •  It  Is  not 
the  seen  enemy  we  fear  half  so  much  as  cen- 
tralized control  of  the  affairs  of  the  mind. 

And  the  Governor  of  Texas,  in  quoting 
from  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  him  says : 

The  advancement  and  continuing  support 
of  public  education  is  a  fundamental  obliga- 
tion of  State  and  local  government.  A  free 
society  must  develop  Its  h\iman  potential 
by  identifying,  nurturing,  and  wisely  using 
its  talents. 

In  other  words,  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States,  as  I  analyze  their  replies 
as  objectively  as  possible,  do  not  appear 
to  feel  the  need  of  Federal  aid  as  legis- 
lation presently  before  this  Congress 
contemplates.  Though  not  asked  to  spe- 
cifically comment  on  their  attitudes 
toward  Federal  aid  for  education,  many 
nevertheless  spoke  out  against  it  and  did 
not  even  attempt  to  answer  the  main 
questions  that  were  asked  them.  Many 
have  problems  of  taxation,  but  they  feel 
there  is  no  special  resistance  to  taxation 
when  it  is  known  that  it  is  for  school 
purposes.  I  am  sure  that  all  realize  that 
if  the  Federal  Government  spent  less 
they  would  certainly  have  more  to  spend 
on  their  own  respective  State  services. 

Much  of  the  clamor  for  Federal  aid 
revolves  around  the  alleged  problem  of 
classroom  shortage  and  the  inability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  finance 
school  construction  rapidly  enough  to 
overctwne  the  present  gap  and  the  ever- 
widening  shortages  predicted  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  particular  facet 
of  Federal  aid  is  the  one  selected  for 
primary  emphasis  at  this  time  and  is, 
indeed,  the  main  purpose  of  H.R.  10128. 
If  enacted,  it  would  be  an  opening  wedge 
for  the  National  Government  to  step  into 
the  educational  picture.  Where  this  bill 
calls  for  a  billion  dollar  appropriation, 
this  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the 
billions  that  would  be  demanded  in  the 
future.  Statistics  offered  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  10128.  and  in 
various  studies  by  staunch  proponents 
of  Federal  aid.  are  in  no  way  conclusive 
of  the  need  for  Federal  aid  to  alleviate 
shortages.  Here  are  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics offered  in  support  of  Federal  aid, 
derived  from  reports  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education: 

EsUmat«d  shorUge,  1950,  250,000 
classrooms. 

Estimated  shorUge,  1953.  312.000 
classrooms. 

Estimated  shortage,  1954.  370,000 
classrooms. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  understand 
these  flg\ire8  were  obtained  on  the  basis 


of  a  nationwide  school  facilities  survey 
which  cost  $5  million. 

In  1956  the  Committee  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  reported 
the  result  of  its  own  shortage  survey  at 
198.625  classrooms.  During  the  autumn 
of  1966.  and  the  3  succeeding  years,  the 
U.S.  Offlce  of  Education  showed  the  fol- 
lowing classroom  shortages,  as  compiled 
from  information  furnished  by  the  State 
departments  of  education: 

Estimated  shortage,  1956,  159.000 
classrooms. 

Estimated  shortage,  1957,  142,300 
classrooms. 

Estimated  shortage,  1958,  141,900 
classrooms. 

Estimated  shortage.  1959.  132,400 
classrooms. 

According  to  their  own  figures,  this 
would  represent  a  reduction  in  classroom 
shortage  between  1954  and  1959  from 
370,000  to  132,000.  There  is  such  varia- 
tion in  the  reports  from  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  that  grave  doubt 
has  been  raised  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  these  estimates;  however,  we  may  as- 
sume that  they  are  indicative  of  the 
general  overall  picture  of  classroom 
shortages. 

A  comparison  of  classrooms  in  use 
with  pupil  enrollment  from  surveys  made 
in  19B4  and  1959,  respectively,  shows: 


rias."tr«)tns  In  use.. . 
Pupi  1  anrollment . . . 
I"upil5  j>er  classroom 


963.000 

30. 045. 000 

30.6 


A  decent  forecast  of  classrooms  needed 
for  the  next  decade  is  610,000.  To  take 
care  of  an  increased  enrollment  of  8.7 
million  students,  it  is  alleged  that  312,000 
new  rooms  are  needed;  a  backlog  hold- 
over of  needs  from  the  1959  survey  is 
indicated  at  132,000  rooms;  and  for 
anticipated  abandonments  which  must 
be  replaced,  an  additional  166,000  will  be 
needed.  This  would  average  61,000 
classrooms  per  year  during  the  decade, 
whereas  classroom  construction  without 
any  Federal  money,  averaged  66,700  per 
year,  during  the  past  5  years.  If  the 
States  make  the  same  effort  during  the 
next  decade  as  they  have  in  the  past 
five,  cl&ssnxHns  can  be  constructed  to 
meet  increased  needs  without  any  Fed- 
eral Intervention.  Moreover,  if  there  is 
a  lesaening  of  State  and  local  support  sus 
a  resmlt  of  Federal  assistance,  the  picture 
would  be  far  less  optimistic  so  far  as  the 
final  net  results  are  concerned.  The 
American  people  have  spent  an  average 
of  II  billion  per  year  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  on  school  construction.  I 
raise  the  question:  would  they  continue 
to  make  the  effort  to  raise  II  billion 
annually  for  the  next  10  years,  if  the 
Federal  Government  enacts  a  Federal 
assistance  program?  I  believe  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  would  be  the  same 
today  as  that  which  was  given  in  May 
1967  when  Time  magazine  sampled 
opinion.  The  May  13,  1957,  issue  of  Time 
magaalne  carried  the  followmg: 

Of  sll  the  lt«m4  In  Precldent  BUenhower'i 
domastlc  program,  f»w  seem  lew  likely  to 


succeed  than  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction. But  would  the  defeat  of  this 
proposal  be  as  great  a  calamity  as  its  backers 
insist?  Last  week  Time  surveyed  48  States  to 
find  out  The  answer:  No.  Though  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  must  keep  building  class- 
rooms faster  than  ever  before,  a  surprisingly 
big  proportion  of  the  States  do  not  need — or 
do  not  want — any  help  from  the  Government. 

Some  of  the  States  which  got  off  to  a 
slow  start  in  meeting  their  increased 
classroom  needs  have  now  taken  positive 
action  in  that  direction.  .Alabama  may 
be  cited  as  an  example.  Last  Augiist  the 
State  legislature  authorized  a  substantial 
aid  program  to  be  financed  by  issuance  of 
$100  million  of  State  t>onds.  This  will 
take  care  of  two-thirds  of  the  reported 
existing  .shortage  of  classrooms  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  Others  are  taking 
similar  action. 

The  minority  views  included  in  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  10128  point  up 
with  great  clarity  the  weaknesses  of  this 
bill  They  deserve  our  strictest  scrutiny 
They  complain  that  "neither  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education,  nor  the 
full  committee,  held  any  public  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  this  bill,  or  the  bill 
itself,  in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
There  is  a  positive  need  for  such  hear- 
ings." 

The  objectivity  said  reliability  of  the 
committee's  favorable  recommendations 
are  open  to  question  in  view  of  the  sig- 
nificant progress  that  has  been  made  in 
meeting  needs  during  the  past  several 
years,  without  any  Federal  aid.  and  the 
relative  decline  in  backlog  estimates. 
The  minority  wisely  states  the  obvious, 
namely,  that  "no  adequate  and  effective 
program  of  F^eral  aid  can  properly  ig- 
nore the  rapidly  shifting  patterns  of  need 
and  response  which  have  taken  place  in 
education  in  this  countir." 

With  specific  reference  to  backlogs, 
page  16  of  the  report  states: 

We  do  not  question  the  existence  of  some 
bacltk^g  We  do  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  and  will  continiie  to  be  an  irreducible 
minimum  backlog  of  classroom  need,  regard- 
less of  any  question  of  Federal  aid.  To  the 
extent  this  exists,  and  for  other  reasons  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  report,  the  urgency  of 
the  presumed  classroom  shortage  is  consid- 
erably diminished. 

On  page  18,  the  report  further  states: 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  construction 
p)eak  has  been  crossed  and  within  S  years 
the  number  of  classrooms  required  to  keep 
fully  abreast  additional  needs  will  be  only 
half  as  much  each  year  as  actually  have  been 
built  in  the  peist  few  years 

Much  credence  has  been  given  to  the 
distress  signals  created  on  the  ground  of 
alleged  school  district  debt  limitations. 
Proponents  of  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction claim  that  over  the  years  "more 
and  more  school  districts  have  exhausted 
their  resources,"  and  can  no  longer  build 
their  own  classrooms.  A  careful  reading 
of  pagea  22  and  23  of  the  minority  views 
on  H  R  10128  show  that  such  districts 
are  an  Infinitesimal  part  of  the  whole; 
that— 

The  237  borrowed -up  districts  reported  In 
the  last  survey  amount  to  only  ili-tenths  of 
1  percent,  or  0  out  of  •vtry  1,000  of  the 
Nation's  40.000  school  districts.  The  enroll- 
ment In  these  dlstrlcta  U  1m«  than  l.S  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  total. 
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In  other  words,  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
only  a  limited  number  of  the  40,000 
school  districts  in  the  Nation  has  been 
exhausted.  One  member  of  the  commit- 
tee very  aptly  raised  this  question: 

Why.  indeed,  should  we  spread  nearly  a 
thousand  mUUon  dollars  tax  money  around 
the  country  In  order  to  help  these  districts? 

Another  weakness  pointed  to  by  the 
minority  is  that  H.R.  10128,  if  enacted, 
would  allocate  funds  without  regard  to 
need  or  financial  ability  to  construct 
schools.  It  constitutes  a  sort  of  Govern- 
ment "payola"  whereby  the  States  are 
led  to  expect  something  for  nothing, 
whereas,  in  reality,  none  will  ever  re- 
cover what  It  is  compelled  to  put  into 
the  program  by  way  of  additional  taxa- 
tion. In  fact,  many,  Including  some  of 
the  poorer  of  the  States,  may  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  taxed 
without  any  appreciable  possibility  of 
recovering  on  their  Investment  for  this 
reason.    Section  7(a)  states: 

The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under 
section  4  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which  tt^  State 
school  effort  Index  for  such  year  is  less  than 
the  national  school  effort  index  for  such 
year.  The  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  reallotted  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  increasing  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  them  under  section  4  for  such  year 

According,  if  a  poorer  State  finds  It- 
self incapable  of  raising  by  legislative 
enactment  enough  for  maintaining  its 
school  system,  plus  a  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  the  "State  school  effort  index" 
prescribed  by  this  bill,  it  will  in  effect  be 
paying  taxes  to  support  a  program  from 
which  it  carmot  profit. 

The  bill,  by  implication,  looks  to  fu- 
ture extensions,  for  it  makes  provision 
for  this  option: 

In  lieu  of  making  grants  of  State  funds 
required  under  subsection  (a),  any  State 
which  wishes  to  pay  the  principal  and  in- 
terest annually  becoming  due  on  bonds  or 
other  obligations  issued  to  finance  school 
facilities  projects  may  elect  to  have  lt«  allot- 
ment (or  a  designated  portion  thereof)  for 
any  fiscal  year  made  available  to  it  in  the 
form  of  Federal  commitments  to  pay  all  of 
the  principal  and  Interest  annually  becom- 
ing due  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  such 
bonds  or  other  obligations. 

Obviously  a  billion  dollar  appropria- 
tion, spread  over  3  years,  as  contem- 
plated by  H  R.  10128.  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  assist  States  with  bond  isvsues 
within  the  life  of  the  bill. 

Though  H  R.  10128  relates  only  to  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  construction,  as  al- 
ready Indicated,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  S.  8,  which  also  Includes 
aid  for  teachers'  salaries,  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  Is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Enactment  of  HR 
10128.  which  Is  not  needed,  would  be  only 
a  prelude  to  enactment  in  this  session 
and  foi-ever  hereafter  of  vast  appropria- 
tions not  only  for  school  construction 
purposes  but  teachers'  salaries  and  other 
educational  purposes.  For  that  reason, 
the  question  of  Federal  aid  for  teachers' 
salaries  should  also  be  discussed  as  a 
component  of  the  general  subject. 

The  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  and 
teacher  shortage  seems  to  deserve  the 


thoughtful  attention  of  every  right- 
minded  citizen.  I  should  like  to  say  here 
that  all  of  my  adult  life  with  the  excep- 
tion of  4  years  spent  in  military  service 
during  World  War  II  was  devoted  to  the 
field  of  education,  until  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1953.  I  was  a  high  school 
teacher,  a  high  school  principal,  and  I 
held  an  administrative  oflSce  in  a  uni- 
versity for  a  total  service  of  21  years  in 
the  cause  of  education.  My  home  is 
Gainesville.  Pla.,  the  home  of  the  great 
University  of  Florida.  Some  of  my 
closest  and  dearest  friends  and  associ- 
ates are  engaged  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  acute  need  of 
better  teacher  salaries,  I  know  from  ex- 
perience the  sacrifice  entailed  in  trying 
to  maintain  minimum  decent  standards 
of  living  for  ones  self  and  ones  family  on 
a  teacher's  salary.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  participation  in  the  adventures 
and  uncertainties  of  the  new  space  age 
will  require  greater  numbers  of  techni- 
cally and  scientifically  trained  personnel. 
I  am  aware  of  the  present  rapid  in- 
creases and  predicted  future  increases  in 
the  public  school  enrollments. 

Because  of  my  personal  interest  in  the 
subject  of  teachers'  salaries,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  observe  the  increased  and  de- 
served attention  given  this  matter  in  re- 
cent years.  Florida  enacted  a  minimum 
foundation  law  several  years  ago  which 
has  brought  substantial  relief  by  way  of 
increased  salaries  to  our  teachers.  Al- 
though salaries  for  competent  teachers 
are  not  yet  so  adequate  as  they  ought  to 
be.  I  call  attention  to  the  relative  In- 
creased earnings  of  teachers  as  a  group, 
compared  with  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees and  other  persons  working  for 
wages  or  salaries  during  the  period  1929 
to  1958: 

Earnings  of  teachers  and  other  groups 
1929  arid  1958 


Tescbers 

All  person? 

working 
for  w:»ge»  or 

salaries 

Civilian 
employees 
of  Fedeml 

( joveni- 
meat 

1929 '.ictiial  dollars). 
!9j9(tnIl»8dollar8). 
ltf58(uctuAl  dollars). 

$1,400 
2.3A8 
4.7W 

$1,405 
2.366 
4.S24 

$1,933 
3.  2.V> 
fi,514 

Porwnt  lucre*,'*  In 
oxnstant  dollars 

+  103 

+83 

+« 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
has  been  a  gradual  downward  trend  In 
the  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  our 
public  schools.  During  a  60-year  period 
student  enrollment  Increased  132  per- 
cent. Instructional  staff  Increased  234 
percent,  and  the  ratio  of  pupils  to 
teacher  declined  by  30  percent,  Indicat- 
ing that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
persons  have  been  attracted  to  the 
teaching  profession  to  bring  about  a 
constant  lowering  of  pupil-teacher 
ratios. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
college  students  whose  professional 
choice  Is  directed  toward  the  field  of 
education.  Should  this  favorable  trend 
continue  for  another  decade  beginning 
with  1960,  the  output  of  teachers  will  be 
doubled,  while  the  annual  Increase  In 


school  enrollment  should  be  only  about 
half  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  last  half 
of  the  decade  Just  ending. 

The  same  question  raised  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  question  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  school  construction  may  be 
asked  here:  If  the  Grovernment  throiigh 
a  Federal  assistance  program  makes 
grants  to  States  for  teachers'  salaries, 
would  the  magnificent  effort  made  at 
the  State  and  local  level  for  insuring 
more  remunerative  teachers'  salaries  be 
maintained?  Would  there  not  be  a  les- 
sening of  local  effort  when  confronted 
with  the  reality  of  Federal  aid? 

I  come  now  to  the  crucial  point  of 
conflict  in  the  controversial  Issue  of 
Federal  aid  for  education,  and  that  is 
Federal  control.  The  fear  engendered 
by  the  threat  of  a  Federal -controlled 
system  of  education  is  genuine.  Aside 
from  the  questionable  constitutionality 
of  Federal  aid  for  education,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  enactment  of  such  legislation 
in  the  past  has  been  an  overridmg  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  Federal  control 
of  our  educational  system.  Woodrow 
Wilson  once  said  that: 

The  history  of  liberty  is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  goverrunental  power,  not  the 
increase  of  it. 

I  need  not  remind  this  Congress  that 
it  was  the  educational  control  of  Ger- 
many— of  German  youth — under  the 
Nazi  regime,  after  Hitler  came  to  power, 
and  the  control  of  all  educational  media 
In  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  1917  Revo- 
lution which  first  conditioned  Germany 
to  precipitate  a  catastrophic  world  war, 
and  secondly,  enabled  Russia  to  threaten 
Increasingly  and  unceasingly  the  peace 
of  the  world  since  the  end  of  that  war. 

Speaking  as  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, I  fear  possible  Federal  control  over 
the  schools  of  this  Nation  SlS  much  as  I 
do  the  menace  of  communism  itself.  If 
and  when  oiir  educational  system  passes 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Consti- 
tution of  these  United  States,  w^th  all 
of  Its  matchless  guarantees  of  freedom, 
will  be  rendered  obsolete. 

All  of  the  recent  bills  introduced, 
relating  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
have  tried  to  allay  the  underlying  fear 
of  Federal  control  by  Including  a  section 
to  this  effect : 

In  the  administration  of  this  act,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  jKJlicy,  deter- 
mination, personnel,  curriculum,  program 
of  Instruction,  or  the  administration  or  op- 
eration of  any  school  or  school  system. 

Let  me  say  emphatically  that  I  believe 
this  particular  clause,  although  repre- 
senting the  sincere  sentiments  of  those 
who  formulated  it.  Is  no  more  than  a 
pious  platitude.  Whenever  you  have  the 
type  of  overall  educational  support  for 
school  construction  or  teachers'  salaries 
on  the  Federal  level,  called  for  In  the 
Federal  aid  for  education  bills,  you  will 
Inevltobly  have  Federal  control 

Management  of  a  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram. If  enacted,  would  be  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
U.S  Offlce  of  Education.  Two  former 
U.S.  Commissioners  of  Education  un- 
equivocally have  declared  that  Federal 
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aid  without  Federal  control  la  an  lUu- 
aion.  Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tlgert.  former  UA 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida— my  alma  mater — has  said: 

If  we  embark  upon  a  program  of  turning 
over  Federal  money  to  achools  without  any 
•trlngB  attached.  It  Is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  the  waate,  extravagance,  and  mlsuae  of 
the««  funda  will  result  In  a  reaction  or  a 
change.     The  alternative  Is  Federal  control. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell,  another  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  stated: 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  presented  to  us 
arguments  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
control  accompanyUig  Federal  aid.  Along- 
side, we  find  evidence  showing  the  Inade- 
quacy and  Inequality  of  education  in  States 
able  to  support  a  good  educational  program, 
and  evidence  of  Inefficient  or  Inadequate  ef- 
forts by  these  States  to  eradicate  Inequality 
and  Inefficiency  within  their  borders.  If 
there  is  to  be  little  or  no  Federal  control 
accompanying  FedersU  aid,  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  a  major  Improvement  of  the 
education  within  States  under  the  same 
leadership  that  they  now  have?  Thus,  If 
Federal  aid  is  to  bring  about  better  schools. 
It  seems  apparent  that  there  must  be  some 
Federal  control. 

I  realize  that  times  are  different  and 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
political  and  economic  thinking  since 
these  gentlemen  spoke  out  a  number  of 
years  ago.  This  fact  Is  dramatically 
borne  out  by  the  following: 

When  the  national  defense  education 
bill  came  up  for  consideration  before  the 
Congress  during  the  close  of  the  85th 
Congress  In  1958,  It  was  represented  as  a 
temporary  unergency  need  specifically 
related  to  our  defense  effort.  It  was 
our  partial  answer  to  the  sputnik 
launching.  But.  I  fear  It  was  motivated 
by  a  more  far-reaching  objective- 
eventual  Federal  support  for  Amerlc&n 
education  on  a  large  scale.  The  fears 
engendered  by  Russian  scientific  prog- 
roM  had  excellent  propaganda  value  in 
gaining  an  entering  wedge  for  such  a 
change  In  traditional  policy,  which 
theretofore  had  bMU  barred  under  the 
Impact  of  sound  public  opinion.  I  call 
attention  to  remarki  of  the  present  U.8. 
Commliwloner  of  Kducaiton,  Mr  Iaw- 
r«ne(i  Q   DevUuck,  mAde  oix  November 

Tha  NitMitUivl  t)«tfiiii«0  Ktltii^Alliut  Ai't 
NtiriNivitUi  a  mAjiir  Uraa)(Uiruti|h  In  Uto  ivroA 
K>t  t^*T%\  pimo»fn  fur  wHurtUim  It*  im* 
pM\  will  ba  ri>lt.  fiM*  tui^ny  y^vr*  Ui  ntm* 
CV»ii(rM«  hM  %nkt>n  a  •Uiiincatit  itpp  for* 
wimi  ii\  u\*  n»i(i  »r  fidvK^tioM. 

This  act  waA  hallrd  by  piofraslonal 
and  nonpt*t>fp«siunal  educators  as  one  of 
Ui«  roost  important  iPHlnlatlve  moasutM 
of  Uifl  Cuiuii'OM  liut  tills  act  Is  already 
und«r  severe  critlolitm  by  many  who  re< 
ptMl  "sconts  of  Federttl  OviUtrol,"  Ao« 
oordlMK  to  pvoM  itiporU,  widespread 
diMMtufacituu  VI,  ah  U\«  act  has  b«en 
exprttaacHl  by  Mime  af  U10  NaUoi\'M  aohoul 
admluuiubuj'N.  Thv  oi'l  has  Uvou  do* 
«(M'ib(«<t  M  hayiun  INxteral  ooiitrul 
wruti^d  tnio  u"  ii\  ii(Ul0  u(  hui\Mt  vun< 
HitHiAKvnAl  pfTiuu  lo  U\i>  C(M\lrAry 

'V\\«  lack  at  ii»«U'U'>Uu)\«  unpiMod  by  Uie 
)<SHliM'al  lu«u\  fvihds  havt»,  I  \(nd»iiiuiu(, 
i^tipw  Ml  Mtdo  wt^tl  MlabllalitHi  and 
amtK>UUy  w\>rkiii«  iiuio  pi^MiiMnM,  aitU 
ilio  latitat'  have  b««u  it^plaotnt  by  uh* 


desirable  aepects  of  Federal  control 
which  proponents  of  Federal  aid  are 
always  insisting  will  never  come  to  pass. 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion  sunong 
some  at  the  outstanding  deans  of  grad- 
uate s<4iools  that  there  is  grave  danger 
in  the  method  of  awarding  fellowships 
under  the  act.  I  fear  if  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  should  be  given  enough 
money  to  control  25  percent  of  the  fel- 
lowship awai-ds  in  our  universities,  and 
if  methods  already  initiated  are  con- 
tinued, our  system  of  graduate  education 
would  be  forcefully  directed  euid  almost 
exclusively  directed  from  Washinpton, 
D.C.  Few  institutions  would  care  to  in- 
stitute programs  which  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  would  fail  to  support,  while 
meritorious  programs  would  wither  from 
lack  of  strong  students  and  the  com- 
petitive incentives  which  Federal  aid 
provides.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  by 
those  administering  the  act  on  new  and 
expanded  graduate  programs,  leading,  It 
is  feared  to  Federal  support  of  programs 
of  questionable  quality  in  untried  situa- 
tions and  in  second-rate  institutions 
which  presently  are  unable  to  provide 
even  the  basic  support  needed  for  al- 
ready-established programs. 

Speaking  at  a  nationwide  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Dr.  Degar  F\iller,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  in  outlining  expe- 
riences that  have  alerted  school  men  to 
flaws  in  what  they  otherwise  considered 
a  welcome  act,  said ; 

It  hA«  Federal  rontrol  In  it,  because  tliere 
U  a  Diireau  of  the  Budget,  a  Bureau  wliuh 
U  maanod  with  p«op!e  who  feel  Uieli  duty 
U  to  fcliow  every  dollar  down  to  Uie  end 
When  this  situation  obtains,  there  Is  t>ound 
to  bo  federal  control,  there  la  no  way  to 
j>reve!ij  Fcclrrai  burraun  from  following 
evory  FcUertU  duUiU-  Vo   Uie  eiul. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  In  my  opinion, 
every  American  citizen  ha.s  an  obllisatlon 
to  do  all  In  his  power  lo  Insure  t\n  ade- 
QUftte  »chool  system  for  the  student.^  of 
today  and  tomorrow  In  Hplte  of  the 
maynlflcent  pronreas  ilmt  wp  \mvv  mude, 
there  )«  a  oontlnulng  npe<l  to  do  briirr, 
to  pitivide  more  and  brilrr  facilUKMi,  a 
areuli^r  numbrr  of  bt»tl«<r  iralnwt  Itmrh- 
erii,  Ruil  moit<  ttdequalp  ptmippu^atuin  for 
dmilratwl  l«»ttrht<i'»»  M^n  of  iiood  will  in 
thiN  ('^nHi'f>M  and  out  ar(«  dividrd  iit\  thn 
bwi  wivVK  lo  mwt  thi»  ehttllpum*  which 
an  adpquali*  (Khicaliunal  ii,viitpm  for 
Amprl9A  pOMPa  Wn  ari*  bt'MPl  with  «(a- 
tlatlCN  from  thn  NnUontU  Kduratloii  Aa- 
notlrtllpn,  the  U  W  omm  of  Kdiiralion, 
the  riookpfellrr  Hn)lhrn«,  and  other 
•(uiiTci  rrlterutlng  Umltlng  ftvrtoiH  in 
our  ectuoatlonal  lyiitem.  A  sort  or  na- 
tional Inferiority  onmpU'X  haa  dvvrlnpod 
bocausr  of  rrportwl  pclucaUoiml  ad- 
vancp*  mtuiti  In  tin*  Hovint  Union  in  rt*- 
cent  yptM'u  Mtich  of  iht^  |>i'«>An\titi  noN^ 
t»n  runuiTjm  mpint,  I  f^tn  ,  rmm  tht<  prnji- 
auandl  vahio  which  huiu-timi)  iirupu- 
nontu  fvT  Kt>dt»rtU  aid  hrtvt>  dorlVHl  fiuin 
vlatliui  rrpniu  (M>  HuMlan  pduortilun 
I  du  not  Uphovt)  \\f  «ho\ild  Up  int^AiiuitHt 
Uv  t\u\t  inio  nctiona  Iht^t  inav  havi^  i\  di*. 
tt'thuH  rfr»»ol  nil  tnii  Nrtllun 

Mr  «i>pakpi,  U\0  ainrndinwia  «Uoui 
v^hloh  I  talkmt  Ml  thn  ItPtiinniuM  nf  ni,v 
ipmni)|N  la  not  altuuvUuM  nrw  iti  ov)n> 


cept.  A  similar  amendment  has  been 
Introduced  In  previous  years.  My 
amendment,  in  brief,  would  provide  that 
1  percent  of  all  Income  taxes  collected 
oil  Individual  and  corporate  Income 
under  Federal  statutes  be  returned  to 
the  States  and  territories  within  which 
it  Is  collected  for  use  for  educational 
purposes  only,  without  any  Federal  di- 
rection, control,  or  Interference. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  meet, 
I  sincerely  believe,  the  many  and  sig- 
nificant objections  that  have  been  raised 
to  Federal  aid  for  education  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  in  successive  con- 
Bressional  ses^lons.  It  would  provide 
substantial  additional  assistance  for 
school  purposes  in  the  simplest  sort  of 
way.  While  it  might  not  initially  pro- 
vide the  resources  envisioned  by  some  of 
the  bills  that  have  been  introduced,  it  is 
conceivable  that,  with  any  attenuation 
in  the  defense  or  military  needs  of  tlie 
Nation,  the  amounts  returned  to  the 
States  would  more  than  take  care  of  their 
Increasing  educational  needs.  I  could 
wish,  too.  that  my  bill,  if  enacted,  might 
establish  a  precedent  whereby,  in  the 
future,  there  would  be  a  return  of  addi- 
tional tax  funds  to  the  States  with  an 
accompanying  return  of  programs  which 
rlKhtfuUy  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
States. 

My  amendment,  if  enacted,  would  first 
of  all  provide  a  large  measure  of  aid  for 
education  without  additional  taxation. 
Any  increase  of  Federal  taxes  or  In  the 
Federal  debt,  which  would  be  necessary 
to  finance  other  proposals  now  before 
the  Congress,  would  be  prevented. 

Second.  Ii  would  definitely  not  con- 
tribute to  the  soclallfatlon  of  our  edu- 
cational syNtem. 

Third  It  would  require  no  additional 
Federal  agency,  nor  extension  of  any 
exi.stiim  Federal  bureaucracy  to  handle 
the  remittances  to  the  various  StateM 

Fourth  The  distribution  would  be  fnlr 
and  Ju.sl,  becau«e  a  State  would  receive 
fund.i  m  projKjrtlon  to  Federal  income 
tax  coUociionN  wiDiln  It  Hy  making 
thiH  Nix«cinc  money  available  at  a  tune 
of  nt^t'd,  8t«lP  pfTorts  lo  metJl  the  dt»- 
mand*  of  ihmr  own  pdneailonal  pro. 
uiiuiix  iiiiuhi  Ur>  pneoiirani^d  whilt^  tl\e 
lU'rnura  of  I'Vdnitil  rnntr«il,  aN  alit^ady 
puinitMt  (uii,   would   \ip  rliininaltMl 

Fifth  *lhnrr  h  a  prnrdpnt  for  i»ftr« 
inMiking  en  twin  Fr<lpial  tan  collprllonn, 
CuiuMt".*  hrtM  for  nrvrrnl  ypnra  Ihreted 
thai  ftuida  rqual  to  rrvrnuPN  fioni  cm  • 
lain  liura  nIuUI  lie  innde  avitllalilr  to  thi* 
HIhI(<m  for  (IcMlunntod  purpoaps,  thai  Is 
U)  ntK\.  pioertnU  of  rxelsp  taxea  on  nie- 
ann.i,  ahctlii  and  cailrldgrs  ait  uac<1  fur 
wildlifp  rp«t()iatl(U),  and  pxcIhp  Iuxpn  on 
HMhinu  kmIx,  and  so  forth,  for  flah  rrat^w 
ration  and  manauempnt  pruipcta  and 
rtMtuin  I'VdPittl  lax  collwllons  In  IhiPitn 
Hioo  Vii'Min  IklandN,  Ouam,  and  Ainpii< 
ran  Hrtm«»tt  art<  n«iw  madp  ttvailablp  fur 
tlu^  mohiAlVP  UUP  of  NUoh  puaapMlunn 

HiHih  dnt"  uf  tlip  ttit^rtti'ai  aiH\in\t>nts 
iiu>t  |M0|)uni>ni4i  uf  A  uiitaiuto  aid  piu* 
umnt  fur  tMhioutiun  havp  la  thai  thp  ^'t>d* 
nitl  Unvrinntrnl  ha«  aiimnpilalpd  tu  It- 
at>ir  Mil  of  ihp  MU'Oallpd  aUi'aolivp  Ian 
i»i'<init  Mo\iiop«  Murh  AM  Ihp  hUMMUp  lax. 
VVhal  1  (Mnp«Mr  wu\ild  tako  aumr  u(  thi\| 
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income  tax  and  give  It  back  to  the 
States  to  use  exactly  as  they  want  to 
u.se  It  In  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment,  if  en- 
acted Into  law,  would  give  us  a  saner 
approach  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  this 
Nation,  It  would  make  us  realize  that 
money  does  not  grow  on  trees  and.  If 
we  appropriate  money  in  Washington, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  the  money 
from  the  people  of  the  resp>ective  States. 
I  sincerely  beUeve  that  my  amendment 
would  meet  with  general  approval  for 
if  It  were  enacted  it  would  effectively 
stay  the  hand  of  reckless  spending  and 
the  inevitable  Federal  control  that  would 
come  as  a  result  of  other  measures  now 
before  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  when  I  say  that  we 
should  keep  our  hands  completely  off  a 
vast  new  program  of  Federal  aid  for 
education  With  increased  local  citizen 
interest  in  education,  and  accelerated 
State  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  schools. 
we  shall  find  each  citizen  doing  his  own 
part  in  supF>ort  of  education.  In  this 
manner  current  demands  will  be  met 
and  foundations  for  the  future  soundly 
laid.  The  success  of  the  public  school 
system  of  America  depends,  after  all, 
upon  the  participation,  Interest,  and 
support  of  all  citizens  in  every  com- 
munity of  the  Nation.  The  work  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  In  educa- 
tion has.  In  the  past,  given  us  an  educa- 
tional system  unequalled  In  the  world. 
These  same  efforts  can  yet  best  serve  u.s 
if  we  but  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  ut 
this  point  m  the  Ricord  the  amounts  of 
tax  money  to  be  returned  to  the  8taU>s 
for  edurntlnnal  purposes,  in  the  event 
my  amendment  la  passed  The  stalKs- 
tlcs  are  for  1958;  the  amounts  for  1060 
would,  of  course,  be  much  greater,  I 
earnestly  appeal  to  each  of  you  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  and  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  Federal  control  of  education  and 
the  usolflu  pyrrunldlng  uf  our  Federal 
debt: 
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1    I'lTCPtlt  of 
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New  Mexloo 
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Now  York 

I  a.').  I»4.  .^90 

North  Carolina 

Nortli  Dakota 

Ohio 

S.  231.  120 

S.5 1.040 

47,  2H5  4G0 

fiklahoras 

e,.  07,'?,  270 

Orc'?fpn . . 

4  4ft.'i.  f.90 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

4«.  H55,  680 

.',8«  1.450 

2,  741.  SM) 

«4 1.080 

5.  773,  340 

Texas.  

24,  110.530 

Itali 

1,811.840 

Vermont 

705,  400 

\  Iririnla      - ... 

8,  5iy.  4M 

Washington 

8,  474,  710 

West  \irKlnla 

■i.  140.  8(Xl 

Wiaconblii.. ....... 

12.900,210 

Wy.jmlnt 

640,  7yi 

Hawaii 

r.'iTs.aoo 

I'uerto  Rloo 
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ToUl 

67,763,510.000 

677. 635, 100 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Comblaad  su la- 
ment* ol  receipts,  expenditure*  and  balanoea  o(  the 
U.S.  UovoromeDt  for  the  flst-al  vear  ended  Jiuit  30. 
19,W.  pp.  116-117. 


KINZUA  DAM  PROJECT 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
include  a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  whs  no  objection. 

Mr  QOODFLL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Pilduy  the  Bubcommlttee  on  Public 
Works  reported  out  the  appropriation 
bill  for  1961  In  spite  of  a  rising  tide  of 
public  concern  over  the  so-called  Kinzua 
Dam  project,  $4  53  million  Is  belns  ap- 
propiiated  for  this  project  In  fiscal  1961 
The  Kinzutt  Dam  will  require  the  flood- 
iiiK  of  0  077  acres  In  the  Allegheny  Rm- 
ervutinn  of  the  Beneca  Nation  of  Indiana, 
cuKiiu'  the  heort  out  of  whnt  1»  left  of 
8t  neen  liind  It  \s  the  Kenernl  belief  that 
the  Kln/utt  project  will  ultimately  de- 
htriiy  the  Seneca  Nation  by  aeparatlna 
them  lu»m  thpii  bclovtHl  land*  Kor  the 
poat  ;i  ytiaiH  a  awellinu  contriwt^ray  has 
raut»d  tti'tiund  thn  pimalbillly  of  alleinate 
puiimu  aoeonipliohinu  aa  much  or  more 
lluui  ihr  Kin»\»rt,  wHhmU  huitlnu  the 
Mrnm'tt  liulian*  Dr  Arthur  Morwan,  a 
fiu'inpr  ehlpf  pimlnwi'  fm  ihp  'fVA  aud 
A  iTMiiwiird  PHpnl  in  hydraulic  piiui' 
neriinu,  haa  inrparrd  a  thortninh  com* 
pailaoM  (if  the  Kinrua  Dam  and  thp  al- 
Iri'imlr  CtinrwaiiHO  Dam  lU'ojpcta  I'n- 
(tiM  uuanlino\iK  eonariit,  I  intMudv  Dr 
MoriiHii  n  auuly-ln  ii>  Ihr  HirnHn  at  thU 
pmnt  ftii  the  lienrnt  of  all  Member* ; 

A  ruMrAKItiliN  or  ll«»  KlN«l'A  1*1  AN  AND  TM» 
(VlNKWAHlHl  IM.AN  riia  (><NT»i>I  (If  TH» 
Ul<t*»:R    Al.l»0>UNV     HIVI.M 

iHlntant«>iil    |iM>«*>iiiaU   U*  lh»  Hutu  uiuiiiil 
U>r  nil  ISlUllr  VVnikii  n|  lliv  HiiU»»i  tUlll  HPIitUK 

riiplfi   tii«i   ly^ii   |ilii|iii«>«*«l   IUhUiimIii  In)    I'lDI- 

UoiiHiH  iliti  U))|ii»  AUt>)i>i»tiy  Hivar  (ur  n«KHt 
ot.MUiil     oh>l    li>l    |iu>ii><utii||    III*    liiw  Wdtai 

n>iW    tlliWtlialONlll 

liMlHHMIl'N    HI     iMIi     IWil    l««IIIIM"<« 

riiH  Win#un  |ilMi\  |>H.vl»tt»  li>l'  a  tl«t«*  iM'h** 
III*-  AIH'iiln'iw  Hivn  «  ff*  iiiUii*  al»»i\i>  W«i 
ifit    \*v>     U  wiiiiltl  R^iif  wnlai  lUOltin  niiHilw 
i\iiil  im  l<  iMil  »*  miiiii  a*  )iiM«lHI«*  nltniwnhl 


ao  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  flood.  Aiao. 
It  would  ttore  a  limited  amount  of  water, 
claimed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be 
660,000-acre  feet,  for  Increasing  the  low- 
water  flow. 

The  Conewango  plan  would  divert  the 
flow  of  the  AJlegheny  River  through  a  e-mlle 
channel  into  a  large  glacial  depreaslon. 
where  It  would  be  stored  for  flood  control 
and  for  Increasing  the  low- water  flow  The 
regulated  low- water  flow  would  pass  p.irtly 
down  the  Allegheny  and  partly  down  tlie 
channel  of  Conewango  Creek.  In  case  of 
a  flood  too  large  to  be  held  In  the  Conewango 
Reservoir,  the  excess  would  be  passed  through 
an  outlet  channel  and  through  control  gates 
to  Cattaraugus  Creek,  and  so  to  Lake  Erie 

The  Conewango-Cattaraugus  site  Is  a  rare 
occurrence  In  nature  Being  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  unexpected.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  possibility  was  overlooked  Before 
the  last  glacial  perl(xl  the  Allegheny  River 
flowed  north  Into  Lake  Erie.  The  Ice  of  the 
glacial  perl(xl  dug  a  big  hole.  In  the  same 
way  that  It  dug  the  Finger  Lakes  In  Nitw 
York  State,  and  pushed  the  earth  and  rock 
ahead  of  It,  making  a  dike  which  turned 
the  Allegheny  River  away  from  Lake  Erie 
and  to  the  Ohio  River.  If  we  cut  through 
this  dike,  and  use  this  glacial  hole  to  store 
water,  we  have  a  reservoir  with  about  three 
times  the  capacity  of  Klnzua.  The  old 
Allegheny  River  channel  and  South  Catta- 
raugus Creek  provide  a  rcsck  gorge,  for  much 
of  its  distance  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  to 
carry  away  the  excess  flcxidwater  to  Lake 
Erie.  A  diversion  channel  about  6  miles 
long  would  carry  floodwater  from  the 
Conewango  Reservoir  to  this  deep-rock  gor^e. 
and  Just  before  it  enters  the  gorge  there 
would  be  control  works  to  regulate  the  flow. 

Where  the  Conewango  Creek  flows  out  of 
this  Conewango  Reservoir  site  there  would  be 
a  relatively  small  dam,  which  would  control 
the  flow.  Here  the  part  of  the  regulated  )ow- 
wuler  flow  which  did  not  paas  directly  down 
the  Allrghcny  River  would  paas  down  Cone- 
wango Creek,  entering  the  Allegheny  at 
Wiirren,  Pa  Conrwungu  HeBPr\olr  would 
coii\pletcly  protect  Warren.  Jamestown,  and 
the  ftitii  between  from  fl  kkIh  Iroui  Uie  upper 
Conevkungo  Creek  Kin/uii  wcnild  bIvc  iiu 
protection  from  flnuds  on  the  lower  Cone- 
wi\nK" 

JuKt  bflt)W  where  a  channel  wovild  divert 
Ihr  Allegheny  River  Into  Conewango  Reaei- 
vulr  there  would  be  a  relatively  smnll  duin 
across  the  Alleuheny  to  prevent  any  nnod 
water  friim  nowing  down  the  AUegheny 
ThMS.  all  niKHlflDVA*  from  nbuve  lliat  puinl 
wmiUt  be  entirely  reuu'vad  from  ihe  Alle- 
ghaity  ami  Oliiu  Hivprn  Mi>*t  ol  tlini  niMxi- 
walw  »>n\iui  Uv  Btiirwl  III  Oui>pw«h||o  Hphoi- 
voir  tiM'  \i»B  tlurma  lo*  wwipr  Ju  i'n»e  '( 
\iiui«iinliy  IniMP  niiixU  Ui*  i>iii>Mi«  wuvilit  |ii)«n 

tliiWIl  \\\P  VM'V  lillUl'  plrgiiM  \n\  t'li«|iH»>l  nl  I  UP 
AllatthPliy  l('nlUl>i\iitii)i  t'lPPlii  U>  l<nh(>  KiU' 
A  llinltwl  nimniiil  uf  iP|iMl(»1ml  lnw-w«i»>r 
Hiiw  khiitiltl  Up  |Mi»«eU  tii<wit  Dial  iltniiMPl  m 
UkP  eate  of  n  vpty  (mil  pullvitlnn  omtiltlloii 
on  llvp  t'ntutniiHUii  l'ir»K 

KliMl  nt  IliP  iViiiPWaniiu  ttPKPivnli  nUi'  i« 
n  Ileal  inaisli  invirh  of  ll  tiselin*  I'lie  inai  ■ 
||in*  are  mpihI  tor  panturp  Aliiuwl  no  mip 
llvwi  on  U\»  iutti»l\  but  llia»e  I'^e  daliy 
fiilins  ami  sevainl  vUln||p»  anmnil  Hie  eUuen 
'I'heie  KIP  aliihtPl  no  lm1u»iilPi>  in  Ui* 
liK^alHy  It  U  all  PioiiuinUially  aa)>r»k*P<l 
nrpa  'Dip  |itiH»  of  Uip  vHln||»«  which  woulil 
Up  IIiumIpiI  mulit  Up  movpU  Vtp  the  hill  for 
a  (inolliin  uf  a  mllv  willu>tU  itpkliuyltiit  m' 
ituiviiilUiM  tlip  iM>mmviiutli>«  A  iipunaiipul 
ImKp  of  at  lri«*t  tftl  mitialp  lulla*  wmiUI  <>• 
iiPaVeU  Willi  nil  It*  rpi'teatUmnl  ami  »'»"• 
mimli<  ai(v«iit«iit«» 

1  khnll  hayp  llihP  hPiP  tu  matpiit  I'Hiy  a 
ii\immaiy  u!  mtt  nmllhjl*  Willi  lefaiPin'P  (n 
\U*  Mu#tlrt  niul  (Vmawaiiiii  )M»'la»'^  IIip 
fVlilPiii>p  t«ml  »h»  »lPtalU  wlHi'h  itiiiliuM 
\Up*v  Itmluin*  tu»'  «ivpH  III  a  Iiiii||p»  •»•«»»• 
mpiii  *hi»'h  \  »h«ii  PMiMiiy  »»•  Wip  iswmii* 
iPP     I  havp  vlaati   wllh  this  sllMaVi«»ii  fmiu 
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tht  b*ckt">\irnl  of  mor«  th*n  80  y»«»r«  ot 
*lmoii  uuint*rTupt»<l  txpwune*  wuh  wnUr 
control  projtcu  Inold«nt»lly,  ••▼•rml  of 
my  most  ttrlklnf  tuec^it^  hftt«  r««ult«d 
from  «  p«r«Ut*nt  poUcy  of  ovfralJ  Mplor*tJon 
of  »ltu»tion«  in  iwirch  of  untxp»cte<l  postl- 
bmUM  which  eonvtnUonal  or  routln* 
entln»«rlng  h»d  ovwlooked.  At  thU  Ut« 
d»t«  I  ^-ould  not  risk  my  profe«lonal  r*puU- 
tlon  on  an  lrr««pon8lbl«  ventur*.  1  »m 
thorovighly  convinced  that  my  conclusions 
ar«  sound. 

AN  KNCINBUUNU  OVKRjtIUHT 

Th«r«  WM  an  engineering  overaighl  more 
than  80  yeors  ago  when  the  KiuEua  plan 
waa.  in  fact,  selected  Unlesa  that  oversight 
U  oorrected.  PttUburgh.  Warren,  and  other 
cities  will  have  less  flood  protecUon  from 
the  upper  Allegheny  that  they  need,  and 
far  less  than  la  readily  available  by  the  use 
of  Oonewango.  Unle«s  corrected,  that  over- 
alght  will  cost  the  country  much  more  than 
$100  million,  and  prob&bly  three  or  foxur 
tlmee  as  much.  In  added  cost  or  loss  of 
▼alu««.  This  Is  not  an  irresponsible  guess. 
but  the  result  of  applying  the  methods  UBe<l 
by  the  Corpa  of  Bnglneere  In  estimating 
benefits  for  requesUng  approprlaUons;  or 
In  one  caae.  determination  of  costs  or  loss 
by  the  rules  established  by  the  American 
AssocUUon  of  Highway  Ofllclals. 

In  the  ye»rs  since  the  original  oversight, 
much  omcework  and  some  fleldwork  has 
been  done  on  the  details  of  Klnzua.  and  mas- 
sive reports  on  those  detAUs  have  been  made 
by  the  corps,  but  no  general  exploration 
and  study  have  been  made  either  by  the 
corps,  or  by  engineers  employed  by  the 
corps,  to  review  the  original  decision  of  more 
than  30  years  ago,  as  to  what  alternative 
possibilities  existed.  The  best  of  those 
alternative  possibilities  remained  undiscov- 
ered and  unrecognized.  This  statement  ap- 
plies to  the  recent  work  of  the  Tlppetts  firm, 
which  waa  employed  by  the  corps,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  the  corps  itself. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticize  or  b!ame.  The 
Issue  far  transcends  personalities.  If  we  are 
correct,  and  we  believe  that  we  are,  the 
country  will  gain  greatly  by  adoption  of  the 
Conewango  plan.  Fortunately,  as  rarely 
occurs,  the  opportunity  exists  to  correct  an 
oversight  of  30   years  standing. 

KINZrrA    IS    INADE<aU.*T£ 

The  trouble  with  Klnzua  Is  that  it  does 
not  have  enough  storage  capacity,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  enlarged.  The  approximate 
location  of  the  Kinzaia  Dam  site  Is  fixed  by 
natural  conditions,  and  cannot  be  changed. 
The  city  of  Salamanca,  located  In  the  valley 
bottom,  upstream  from  the  dam,  sets  the 
limit  of  how  far  upstream  the  water  can 
be  stored.  Klnzua  has  capacity  for  Just  so 
much  storage,  and  no  more.  No  amount  of 
engineering  calculations  can  change  those 
hard  fsurts 

Klnnia  storage  is  not  enough.  All  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  can  do  with  Kinzua  is  to 
whittle  down  their  estimates  of  require- 
ments until  they  are  as  small  as  the  abso- 
lutely limited  capacity  of  Klnzua,  and  then 
to  caU  those  quantities  enough.  This  whit- 
tling down  has  been  of  serious  proportions. 

To  begin  with,  the  corps  decided  that 
Pittsburgh  needs  to  be  protected  against  only 
half  of  the  maximum  probable  flood,  as  de- 
termined by  the  US.  Weather  Bureau,  at  the 
request  of  the  corps.  The  great  flood  catas- 
trophes of  the  short  history  of  otir  country 
have  mostly  come  from  rare,  unusual,  so- 
called  unprecedented  storms.  I  believe  that. 
In  view  of  the  concentration  of  people  and 
property  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  extreme 
vulnerability  of  that  city  to  floods,  It  would 
be  good  policy  to  provide  a  greater  degree 
of  protection.  With  Kinzua  such  increase  is 
Impossible. 

In  contrast,  Conewango.  at  a  cost  of  $25 
fiulUon   less    than    the    Army    estimate    for 


KlniiUR.  Mid  lao  million  lew  than  the  renl 
cost  of  Kl«i«ua.  would  fully  and  cv>mplet»ly 
protect  PUUburgh  and  Wiu-ren  from  Uie 
miTst  extreme  fliH>d,  up  to  a>^  or  S  times 
what  Klnaua  would  fully  protect  against, 
lu^d  wtJkUd  provide  as  much  stonme  as  U 
claimed  for  Klnaua  for  increasing  low  water- 
flow. 

If  the  capacity  of  Conewiuigo  shoxild  be 
lncr«iu«d  to  the  point  where  it  would  cost 
•  lOA  million,  or  18  million  less  U»an  the 
Army  Btiglneert  estimate  for  Kluiua.  and  I 
recommend  that  course,  Conewango  would 
not  only  protect  against  the  most  extreme 
maximum  flood,  but  In  addition  would  have 
cajMClty  to  Btt^r«  three  times  as  much  water 
as  Is  clMmed  for  Klnzua  for  increasing  the 
low  wAterflow,  The  findings  summarUed 
here  ar»  on  the  basis  of  that  larger  capacity 
Such  storage  would  enable  Conewango  to 
store  for  low-water  increase  the  entire  year's 
flow  during  low-water  years,  and  In  addition 
to  holt!  over  much  of  the  flow  of  wet  years 
for  use  In  dry  years. 

Now.  In  order  to  consider  some  of  the 
whittling  down  that  must  be  done  for 
Klnaufc  to  make  It  appear  large  enough  to 
give  full  protection  from  even  half  the  maxi- 
mum fiood.  let  us  assume  for  the  moment 
that  Pittsburgh  needs  to  be  pn>tected  from 
a  flocxi  only  half  as  great  as  the  probable 
maximum,  as  estimated  by  the  Weatlier  Bu- 
reau. 

To  begin  with,  the  flood  storage  provided 
for  Kinzua  In  the  Army  plans  is  not  50  per- 
cent of  their  own  estimate  of  the  maximum 
flixxl.  but  for  only  43.3  percent.  The  de- 
ficiency is  117.000  acre- feet. 

A  further  deficiency  Birlses  from  the  fact 
that,  whereas  the  Army  plans  presume  to 
store  745,000  acre- feet  for  flood  storage,  and 
573.000  acre -feet  for  Increasing  low  waterflow 
and  for  dead  storage,  yet  the  total  storage 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  falls  short  of  this 
amount  by  138.000  acre-feet.  The  reasons 
why.  In  case  of  Klnzua.  the  same  storage 
space  cannot  be  used  both  for  flood  control 
and  for  low  water  storage  are  given  In  our 
longer  statement. 

Ag.iin.  the  Army  plans  for  Klnzua  have 
Inadecfuate  provisions  for  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  the  flood  storm.  Here 
IS  a  deficiency  which  may  amount  to  200.000 
acre-faet  or  more. 

The  Army  plans  assume  that  two-thirds  of 
the  storm  rainfall  would  run  off,  including 
snowmelt.  If  any.  We  have  dependable  rec- 
ord, for  a  similar  area  on  flatter  land — the 
Daytoa  flood  of  1913 — with  .<<lmllar  rainfall 
condlt|on.s,  with  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
where  the  runoff  was  more  th.m  90  percent 
of  the  rainfall.  If  we  assume  even  80  per- 
cent of  runoff.  Instead  of  66  percent,  this 
deficit  is  158,000  acre-feet. 

TTiese  Items,  amounting  to  more  than 
600.000  acre-feet.  Indicate  a  very  large  de- 
ficiency below  a  factor  of  safety  which  would 
be  desirable,  even  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
against  only  half  the  maximum  flood.  That 
deficiency  is  more  than  the  entire  storage 
assumed  to  be  provided  for  low  water  con- 
trol. 

Against  such  possibilities  and  uncertain- 
ties, reasonably  conservative  engineering 
Judgment  will  seek  for  a  m;u-gln  of  safety, 
especially  as  some  of  these  possibilities  tend 
to  be  cumulative — that  Is,  they  tend  to  ac- 
centuate each  other,  and  to  occur  at  the 
same  time.  It  Is  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Upper  Allegheny  situation  that  all  this  fac- 
tor of  safety,  and  much  more,  can  be  secured 
by  the  Conewango  plan  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  Klttzua.  And,  because  of  the  smaller 
and  simpler  structures  required,  the  Cone- 
wango construction  would  require  2  years 
less  time. 

If  W9  consider  that  protection  against  two- 
thirds  of  the  maximum  storm  would  be  de- 
sirabie,  rather  than  against  a  storm  half  the 
maximum,  the  deficiency  would  be  Increased 


by  alKvut  aW.OOO  acre-feet.  Btnklnu  a  toUl 
deficlencv  f«w  Klniua  of  nuw^  tha«»  the  whole 
fliMKl  contr\)l  storafe  planned  for  Klnsua. 

Till     BtONOMIC    AND     HV'MAN     I.OM    09    KIHU'A 

AddlUonal  su^mge  capacity,  to  provide  » 
re«««>nahl«  margin  of  mfety  Mtolnat  even 
half  the  pnibnble  maximum  flotxl  at  th« 
Army  estimate  of  ihe  cost  t)er  acre-foot  of 
nVorago  m  Klnsuii.  would  bo  woith  157 
million 

The  Btorrxge  of  three  timet  as  much  wuter 
for  Increase  of  low  waterflow,  estimated  by 
melhixla  adopted  by  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  and  tbe  Ctvps  of  Engineers  would 
have  an  additional  value  of  •'->  mlllu-n  to 
IJO  minion, 

Tlie  Army  plans  for  Klnaua  require  that 
after  a  flixxi  the  flcxxl-oonlrul  portions  of  the 
reservoir  shnll  be  emptied  as  »«>on  as  pnn- 
siblr,  at  the  rate  of  25,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  b<i  as  to  have  storage  space  for  the 
next  flood  That  water  must  go  down  the 
Allegheny  past  Warren,  to  Plttaburgh  and 
Into  the  Ohio  River,  To  empty  the  Klnavia 
Reservoir  at  Uils  rat*  after  a  standard  de- 
sign flood  would  take  about  3  weeks  In 
at  least  three  quarter*  of  tlie  CAses  this 
rele!«e  would  t)e  during  the  flood  season. 
Just  the  time  of  year  when  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  are  most  likely  to  be  In  flix»d. 

Moreover,  a  decision  would  have  to  be 
made  at  the  time  of  every  moderate  flood 
whetlier  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  a 
sub.«;equent  great  storm  and  to  keep  storage 
space  for  It  by  letting  the  early  part  of  the 
flood  go  down  to  Pittsburgh,  with  moderate 
damages  of  from  »3  million  to  $30  pillion, 
or  to  hold  the  water  behind  the  Klnzua  Dam 
and  save  Pittsburgh  the  moderate  damages. 
but  to  take  the  chance  of  having  used  up 
the  storage,  and  so  of  having  exhausted  that 
much  storage  capacity  when  the  catastrophic 
flofxl  comes  Usually  the  guess  that  the 
flixxl  will  be  moderate  would  t)e  right.  Only 
In  case  of  great  floods  would  It  be  wrong. 
In  every  one  of  the  more  than  25  cases 
where  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated 
the  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  Vi 
Pittsburgh  If  Klnzua  had  been  built,  they 
assumed  that  only  a  moderate  flood  would 
occiu".  The  operation  of  the  Klnzua  Dam, 
aa  the  Corps  of  Engineers  announce  they 
would  operate  It,  would  be  on  the  asstimp- 
tlon  that  there  would  be  no  storm  greater 
than  43.2  percent  of  the  probable  maxi- 
mum, and  that  none  of  the  possibilities  and 
exigencies  I  have  mentioned  would  occur. 
Kinzua  would  protect  Pittsburgh  from  mod- 
erate flood  losses  only  at  the  risk  of  Increas- 
ing damage  from  a  very  large  flood.  With 
Conewango.  no  such  Issue  arises,  since  the 
storage  capacity  plus  discharge  capacity  to 
Lake  Erie  Is  more  than  ample  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

As  another  element  in  the  situation,  the 
National  Government  Is  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  control  floods 
throughout  tlie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River 
Valleys.  This  commonly  Is  by  storage  reser- 
voirs, which  can  hold  the  flood  back  for  a 
Imlted  time.  The  Conewango  plan  would 
take  the  part  of  this  unwanted  water  which 
could  not  be  stored  In  Conewango  for  In- 
crease of  the  low  water  supply,  and  would 
remove  It  entirely  from  the  Ohio-Mississippi 
River  system,  discharging  It  into  Lake  Erie. 
Taking  the  value  of  removing  such  excess 
of  flood  water  as  it  is  variously  estimated  by 
the  Army  Engineers,  we  have  an  estimated 
value  of  somewhere  between  $60  million  to 
$200  million. 

There  is  another  serious  disadvantage  of 
Klnzua.  The  Klnzua  Reeervoir  would  de- 
stroy the  only  water  level  highway  through 
the  mountains  in  that  region,  one  of  the 
finest  highway  locations  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
would  replace  it  with  a  steep,  crooked  two- 
lane  highway  along  the  precipitous  moun- 
tainside, with  grades  of  10  percent  at  sharp 
c\irve8.      This    would    then    be    one    of    the 
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p«inr»«t  ihrough  hlfhwv*  »«  l»»»mayl»iu»la  - 
ti\r  below  the  mlnlnuim  standivrtt*  tor  Amert- 
ri\n  highways  Oalng  the  biutls  nf  estimate 
entabllahed  by  the  AmMiCMi  Society  of  High- 
wi\y  Otnclals,  we  eettmate  the  Ium  and  dam- 
age of  this  change,  which  »*  a  proper  element 
of  co«t  of  Kln«via.  to  be  %3A  million  Cm»e- 
wango  do«B  not  have  any  ■miliar  Item 

The  Allegheny  Valley  frv>m  Warren  to  Rid- 
amanca  ts  one  of  the  ftneet  recreation,  flah- 
Ing,  and  hunting  area*  In  Eastern  America, 
as  Is  indicated  In  the  report  of  the  Anny 
Engineers,  Ttie  valley  bottom  provide*  al- 
most the  only  winter  forage  for  the  deer  and 
Wild  turkey  In  the  State  j>ark«  adjoining  It 
and  Is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
gv»>d  hiuUlng  All  this  would  be  destroyed 
by  Klniua  DMn.  whercM  Ouiewangu  would 
not  only  preserve  thl.-*  resourop  and  p'.vr  it  a 
good  nearly  uniform  flow  of  water  the  yeikX 
round,  but  In  addltlv>n.  would  rrente  ai»other 
recreation  area  f:u-  (rre«t«r  than  thr  lake  at 
Kmrvia.  Tlie  los«  of  pviblic  value  due  %o 
U\»  d«stnicUou  of  the  AUagheny  Valley 
recreaUuu  area  would  run  into  millions  of 
dollars 

Tlie  Klnrua  prjrct  would  rrqulre  the  re- 
moval of  the  Pennsylvania  RallmMl  frx-un  a 
Umg  atretch  of  Uie  Allegheny  V.-illey  In 
▼tew  of  Its  use  aa  a  hea\-y  co«l -carrying  route 
and  of  actively  pending  industrial  drvelop- 
mentA  along  the  valley,  ecpeclally  in  paper- 
makuig,  this  is  a  matter  (^f  ooiu>equence 

In  the  entire  Ohio-Iigissis&lppi  River  sys- 
tem there  Is  no  other  point  where  a  given 
amount  of  storage  for  increasing  low  wat«r 
flow  would  be  so  valuable  Conewaiigo  would 
double  the  minimum  flow  of  the  Ohio  at 
PlCtsbiirgh.  and  for  some  distance  below,  and 
Would  Increase  the  minimum  flow  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mis- 
sis.sippi  Rivers  Because  of  salt  beds,  cheap 
coal,  and  abundant  labor,  this  area  promis«>s 
to  t)e  the  chemical  Industry  center  for  Amer- 
ica, the  chief  limiting  factor  b^mg  the  water 
supply.  Conewango  would  conser^-e  that  to 
the  utmost,  Kinzua  would  waste  the  greater 
part  of  It. 

ADVAKTACrS  OF  CONXWArr«K) 

The  advantages  of  Conewango  over  Kiuzua 
Vi  which  we  have  applied  Auanclai  estimates, 
ualng  the  minimuiu  fig^u-es  Ln  all  cases, 
amount  to  mure  tlian  $100  million,  and  If 
less  than  the  maximum  figures  arc  Uaed,  xo 
about  $400  milhou. 

It  is  almost  embarrassing  to  mention  such 
large  figures  in  spe<tking  of  ti'^e  advantages 
of  Couewangu  over  Kinzua.  when  a  fraction 
of  that  difference  should  be  conclusive  The 
fact  is  that  in  tiie  Conewango  setting  and 
the  natural  enormous  outlet  channel  to  Lake 
Krie  we  have  a  most  unusual  situation.  In 
probably  not  one  reservoir  building  Job  in  a 
thousand  would  one  find  such  a  com,bina- 
tion  of  favorable  conditions  But  th«re  it  Is, 
and  these  surpn&lng  values  naturally  follow 
from  it.  Why  throw  them  nway  for  the 
sake  of  not  admitting  an  error  oX  30  years 
ago? 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  Klnzua  is  built 
now.  In  a  few  years  when  the  air  is  cleared. 
Conewango  can  tJien  be  biUit.  But  this 
would  mean  a  great  loes.  The  irreplaceable 
water-level  highway  along  the  Allegheny 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  exception- 
ally fine  recreation  area  along  the  Allegheny 
would  have  been  wiped  out.  And  since  both 
reservoirs  are  not  needed,  aaoet  of  the  cost  of 
building   Klnzua   would   have    been   wasted. 

THZ   COST   or  CONEWANGO 

Now  a£  to  cost  estimates  for  constrticting 
Conewango.  Oiu"  estimate  Is  $60  million  less 
than  that  of  the  Tlppetts  firm  for  the  same 
degree  of  protection  they  planned.  About 
iiaif  that  difference  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Tlppetta  firm  overlooked  the  best  of  the 
poGslblUtles,  that  Is,  the  outlet  to  Lake  Erie 
by  Cattaraugus  Creek.  When  they  started 
their  study  I  told  them  that  I  had  only  begun 
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to  Uwtk  inti<  the  many  pt^MUblUtlM  of  Oone- 
wango and  that  furtttar  eaplaratlnn  might 
dlai-UiM>  gr*at  oppurtuiUttM  fur  vconomlM  I 
urg«d  tliMti  U)  make  thoM  furtber  atudtes 
Tbrjr  did  not  do  it\at,  but  only  looked  into 
tht  specific  auggMtlous  I  was  able  to  mak* 
at  Uie  time  thrjr  began  I  oontlnued  my  lu- 
quiry,  and  turned  up  other  poaalbllllles  to 
murii  Bun«rior  aa  to  make  my  earllar  sug- 
gaatkons  obaolete  When  I  asked  the  Tlppetts 
engineers  to  U>ok  into  other  posalblUtlM  I 
had  found,  they  replied  that  they  did  uot 
it.kve  time  l«  do  so  I'hey  never  made  a  g«n- 
enil  siudv  of  the  situation,  and  never  quali- 
fied tt>em*el\nk  vu  pa.is  on  nil  the  major 
nUernmives 

Divrmioii  down  tlie  Cattaraugus,  which  the 
Tippett*  envTlnoem  did  not  study,  reduce*  tlie 
cost  by  $20  million  under  the  plan  for  diver- 
sion down  Silver  Creek,  which  they  did  study, 
A  propei  treatment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rall- 
n.»ad  which  they  overlooked,  furtlier  reduces 
the  cwt  by  about  $9  million.  These  twt^  oor- 
riv '.1  '!.s  alone  would  r«dvice  the  Tlp^ietts 
entnnate  of  cost  for  Conewango  to  where  it 
is  no  higher  than  Klntua.  But  there  are 
other  large  errors  In  the  Tijipetts  e«tlmave, 
to  the  e,Ytent  of  another  $30  million. 

Construction  conditions  for  Conewango 
are  strikingly  dlflerent  from  those  for  Kln- 
cua  Por  instance,  excavation  for  Klnzua 
highways  ts  on  precipitous  mountainsides, 
end  a  large  part  of  it  Is  in  solid  rock.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  principal  earthmovlng 
tor  Conewango  highways  is  on  level  bottom 
Utnd  where  there  Is  no  rock,  but  only  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay  TTiere  are  millions  of  yards 
of  this  exceptionally  favorable  work,  which 
wou'.d  actually  cost  only  about  a  third  as 
much  per  cubic  yard  as  would  the  earth  and 
solid  rock  on  the  precipitous  mountainside 
in  Klns'un,  The  Army  Enrlneers  estimated 
f  1  a  cubic  yard  'or  this  difficult  mountain- 
side earth  and  rock  excavation.  The  Tlp- 
petts engineers  took  that  price  per  yard  and 
applied  it  throughout  for  highway  and 
railrofid  earthmovlne  for  Conewango.  where 
the  real  cost  would  be  about  a  third  as  mucli 
per  cubic  yard 

The  Tlppetts  engineers  took  the  same 
cotirse  coiicerning  timber  clearing,  Far  the 
Kinjiua  Job,  tJie  timt)er  clearing  is  mostly 
on  steep,  rocky  mountainsides,  or  along  river- 
banks  where  the  trees  lean  toward  tlie  water, 
arid  fall  into  it  when  they  are  cut.  m^aking 
It  necessary  to  haul  each  one  out  by  cable. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of 
such  riverbanks  on  the  Kinzua  project.  For 
the  Klnzua  Job  this  clearing  was  estimated 
at  $500  an  acre.  On  the  Conewango  project 
the  timber  clearing  is  in  large  tracts  of  flat- 
land,  where  modern  clearing  equipment  Is  at 
Its  best,  and  where  the  actual  cost  per  acre 
of  clearing  would  be  about  a  third  as  much 
for  Kinzua  Yet  here  the  Tlppetts  firm  used 
the  same  price,  $500  per  ax:re,  for  the  broad 
flatlands  in  Conewango  as  »-a£  used  for  the 
steep  mountainsides  and  miles  of  riverbank 
clearing  on  Kinzua, 

This  same  careless  process  of  transferring 
unit  costs  on  one  Job  to  very  different  con- 
ditions on  another  Job  was  used  in  relation 
to  earth  dam  construction.  That  is  not  re- 
sponsible engineering. 

Also,  the  Tlppetts  engineers,  in  estimating 
highway  changes  for  Conewango,  Ignored  the 
published  and  accepted  standards  of  the 
US,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  New 
York  Department  of  Public  Works,  which 
provide  that  such  an  improvement  is  respon- 
sible only  for  meeting  the  extra  expense 
made  necessary  by  the  improvement.  The 
Tlppetts  engineers  planned  farflung  high- 
way changes,  with  standards  of  construction 
far  more  expensive  than  anything  now  exist- 
ing or  (With  the  single  exception  of  U.6, 
Route  17)  beyond  anything  even  remotely 
planned  In  that  area,  and  charged  the  irtiole 
cost  to  the  Conewango  project,  thus  Im- 
properly adding  millions  of  dollars  to  their 
estimate. 


In  ordsr  that  Uimt*  alaoxtld  be  the  l»aat 
IMMtbit  iwaaoD  fur  dlffM-«uoM  of  opinion 
alKiut  ooat  twlUhalM.  we  UMd  th«  TlppetU 
MtlnaatM  uuoliangMl  txoept  whare  we  bad 
olM'  reason  and  data  for  changing  them. 
Par  a  large  part  of  tha  Tlppstu  MUmatss 
they  give  alniuat  uo  data  from  which  their 
esUmatM  can  bs  ohecksd.  Ws  took  their 
offtlmates  wlUiovit  change  In  such  oasaa,  not 
becaviwe  we  iblnk  they  ar«  right,  but  be- 
cause they  gave  almost  no  Information  for 
dieckmg  them  We  believe  they  are  too 
high  by  a  fxirthcr  $5  to  $10  million  more  of 
Improper  coet 

With  the  corrections  In  tmlt  costs  which 
I  have  menUoned,  and  with  tht  change  of 
outlet  and  treatment  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  our  estimate  fur  Conewango  to 
fully  protect  Pltl6burgh  and  Warren  from 
three  times  as  large  a  flood  as  would  Klncua. 
and  to  store  the  same  auaount  of  waiar  for 
low  water  uicreu»e.  u  somewhat  lass  than 
$86  mUU(,in,  If  the  projact  should  be  en- 
larged to  cost  $105  million,  which  sUU  is 
$8  million  less  than  the  Army  engluaers  esti- 
mate for  Klnzua,  Uien  In  addition  to  all 
tliase  values  it  wuuld  also  store  tlir«t  times 
as  much  water  as  Kinzua  fur  Increaaing  Uie 
low  a-ater  flow. 

THI    BASK    or    TMC    DK-BtON    OV   THX    COftPC    OF 
ENCINCtatB   ACAZNST  CONEWAhTOO 

The  Tlppetts  engineers.  In  their  letter  pre- 
senting tlielr  report  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, made  Just  three  points  against  the 
Conewango  plan.    They  were: 

First,  that  the  plan  would  cost  more: 

Second,  that  more  people  would  be  dis- 
placed; and 

Third,  that  more  land  would  be  taken. 

The  charge  that  Oonewango  would  cost 
more  is  Inaccurate. 

As  to  persons  displaced.,  the  six  villages  In 
the  Kinzua  Reservoir  would  be  completely 
biu-ied  under  water,  and  according  to  the 
explicit  statement  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
90  percent  of  the  population  in  the  Klnzua 
Reservoir  would  have  to  be  removed  to  en- 
tirely new  locations  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

In  the  Conewango  area,  on  the  contrary,  at 
lea£t  75  percent  of  the  persons  affected  live 
in  six  villages  around  the  margins  of  the 
marbh.  The  parte  of  these  villages  which 
nxight  be  flooded  would  be  moved  up  hill  a 
fraction  of  a  mile  without  Interniptlng  the 
community  life.  These  are  extremely  quiet 
places  in  an  economically  depressed  area.  In 
one  of  these  village  only  one  new  house — a 
4-room  cottage — has  been  built  in  the  past 
hundred  years.  These  old  villages  would  be 
changed  to  live  communities  in  one  of  the 
best  recreation  areas  in  the  region. 

The  Tlppetts  report  improperly  included 
the  entire  population  of  tlieae  villages  among 
tlie  persons  displaced  by  the  Conewango  im- 
provement. If  these  villages  are  omitted 
from  the  count,  the  displacement  is  far 
greater  for  Kinzua  than  for  Conewango. 
Therefore,  that  criticism  is  ml.sleadlng  and 
inappropriate.  Moreover,  the  Tlppetts  rejx^rt 
failed  to  count  approximately  400  of  the  835 
Indians  who  would  be  displaced  by  the  Kin- 
zua project. 

.'Vfi  to  land  taken,  it  Is  not  acres  which 
count,  but  values.  The  Conewango  Marsh 
has  little  value.  Omitting  the  villages  nwen- 
tioned,  tlie  market  value  of  tlie  land,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  and  by  the 
Tlppetts  engineers,  and  including  the  State 
park  land,  is  greater  for  Kinzua  than  for 
Conewango.  That  criticism  of  Conewango 
has  no  validity. 

These  three  reasons  are  the  only  ones  given 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congress  In  announcing  the  decision 
rejecting  the  Oonewango  plan. 

An  engineering  oversight  of  more  than  80 
years  ago  never  has  been  competently  re- 
viewed during  the  years  since,  either  by  the 
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Corps  of  Bnglneera  or  by  engineer*  employed 
by  them.  U  not  corrected.  It  will  caxiae  the 
loss  of  hundreda  of  mllllonB  of  dollars  In 
cost  and  values.  If  I  shoiild  be  able  to  con- 
tribute In  some  degree  to  preventing  that 
loss,  and  to  avoid  the  breaking  of  the  oldest 
living  treaty  of  our  country.  I  should  feel 
that  I  had  at  least  J\i8tlfled  my  food  and 
lodging  for  my  lifetime. 
Eespectfully. 

AKTHim  E.  Morgan. 


APPeNDEt 

How  the  Coeps  or  Enoinxkbs  CThkckxd  Esn- 

MATXS  rOB  THE  DIVERSION  PROJBCT  TO  LaKX 

Erix 

When  I  testified  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee In  April  1957.  my  testimony  and  that 
of  Barton  M.  Jones  was  given  by  Senator 
ELLKWDm  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  a  request  that  our 
estimatea  be  appraised.  Senator  Eixekdib. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  said: 

"At  this  point  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr  Tofani  to  bring  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Morgan  to  the  attention  of 
the  Army  Engineers,  and  when  I  recall  them 
in  the  next  3  weeks  that  they  are  prepared 
and  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  ad- 
visability of  such  a  method  to  control  the 
waters  of  the  Allegheny. 

"I  wish  to  give  you  assurance  that  before 
thU  committee  acts  we  shall  go  into  the 
details  of  your  views.  •  •  •  And  I  hope  that 
the  engineers  give  you  the  same  treatment 
that  you  give  to  them.  •  •  •  I  have  been 
dealing  with  them,  the  Army  Engineers, 
1        -  20  years  now.     I  haven't  found  them  want- 

t    I  Ing."     (Public    Works    Appropriation.    1958, 

pp.  2464.  2471,  and  2473.) 

Without  doubt  the  action  of  Congress  has 
been  in  part  based  on  the  assurances  given 
them  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
ijp  A  The  reply  of  the  corps  to  the  Senate  com- 

-      "  mlttee  was  characterized  by  a  lack  of  under- 

standing and  an  Inaccuracy  which  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  coming  from  a  great  public 
agency  The  Conewango  setting  makes  pos- 
sible several  different  types  of  design.  One 
of  these,  as  described  by  Barton  Jones  In  his 
testimony,  calls  for  a  very  large  channel, 
with  180  million  yards  of  excavation,  to  carry 
all  flood  water  quickly  to  Lake  Erie  below 
ground  level,  with  almost  no  reservoir  stor- 
age, and  therefore  requiring  the  taking  of 
relatively  little  land— in  this  case  8,000  acres. 
It  would,  in  fact,  drain  and  reclaim  several 
thousand  acres  of  the  Conewango  marsh. 
Another  type  of  design  called  for  large  stor- 
age capacity  in  that  same  marsh,  requiring 
the  taking  of  32,000  acres  of  land,  but  call- 
ing for  the  excavation  of  60  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth — 100  million  cubic  yards  less. 
In  estimating  the  cost  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  corps  took  the  big  estimate  of 
180  million  cubic  yards  of  excavation  from 
one  type  of  plan,  and  the  big  estimate  of 
32.000  acres  of  land  from  another  very  dlffer- 
^  ent  design,   and   included   the  cost   of   both 

f  as  though  they  were  part  of  one  design.     It 

would  be  physically  impossible  for  these  two 
major  elements  to  be  parts  of  the  same  plan. 
The  land  to  be  taken  by  the  large  channel 
would  be  mostly  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Oorewango  marsh.  The  actual  sales  prices 
for  the  lowland  which  would  be  occupied  by 
this  channel,  were  recorded  by  the  Tlppetts 
engineers,  runs  from  $6  to  $30  per  acre.  The 
estimate  presented  by  General  Person  is  $667 
an  acre.  Thus.  General  Person's  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  land  required  is  more  than  75 
times  what  it  should  be. 

It  Is  clear  that  whoever  made  this  esti- 
mate was  Ignorant  of  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  the  plans  for  which  he  was  making 
an  estimate,  and  similarly  unlnfcwmed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  land  taken  and  as  to  its 
going  value.  Of  course,  this  restated  in  a 
totally  false  and  Inaccurate  estimate  of  cost. 


This  Impossible  combination  of  elements 
frcon  strikingly  different  plants  was  aocom- 
p)anle4  by  em  excessive  estimate  of  unit  cost 
and  the  mistaken  classification  of  material. 
The  Oorps  of  Engineers  estimated  that  the 
work  proposed  In  Mr.  Jones'  testimony  would 
cost  $800  million  as  against  Mr.  Jones"  esti- 
mate of  $80  million.  The  largest  single  Item 
In  the  estimate  of  the  corps,  as  esUmated  by 
Oenerftl  Person,  was  for  construction  of  a 
section  of  large  channel  calling  for  the  exca- 
vation of  77  million  cubic  yards  of  glacial 
sand,  clay,  and  gravel. 

Now  the  Tlppetts  engineers,  who  made 
their  study  a  few  months  later,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Corps,  had  a  large  item  for 
substantially  identical  material,  to  be  ex- 
cavated under  less  favorable  circumstances.' 
In  tl»t  largest  item  In  the  project,  their 
estimated  cost,  for  Identical  material  under 
less  favorable  conditions,  was  considerably 
less  than  half  as  much  per  cubic  yard  as  In 
the  estimate  presented  by  General  Person 
for  tl»'  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Tha  work  Involved  in  this  very  large  item 
is  standard,  large  scale  excavation,  with  no 
complications,  and  the  cost  can  be  esti- 
mated within  quite  narrow  limits.  On  such 
work  a  difference  of  26  percent  either  way 
from  the  mean  would  represent  a  very  wide 
range  for  competent  bidders  who  are  fi- 
nancially and  otherwise  equipped  to  do  the 
work  to  advantage.  The  variation  of  more 
than  100  percent  in  the  estimates  for  such 
work  is  beyond  all  reason.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent responsible  estimating. 

For  another  large  item  of  25  million  cubic 
yards  of  identical  material,  that  in  the  di- 
version channel,  the  estimated  cost  per  cubic 
yard  given  to  Senator  Ellendek  by  General 
Person  for  the  corps  is  more  than  twice  as 
high  per  cubic  yard  as  that  estimated  by 
the  Tlppetts  engineers  fur  that  identical 
material  a  few  months  later. 

In  addition  the  estimate  which  General 
PersoK  presented  to  the  Senate  committee 
improperly  classified  more  than  20  million 
cubia  yards  of  excavation,  and  estimated  It  at 
more  than  five  times  the  cost  per  cubic 
yard  estimated  by  the  Tlppetts  firm  for 
substiantlally  identical  material.  On  these 
three  earth  moving  items  alone  the  estimate 
of  the  Corps  of  Enginews.  as  given  to  the 
Senate  committee,  is  about  $60  million 
hlgh«r  than  it  would  be  at  the  Tlppetts  es- 
timate of  unit  cost  for  the  same  material 
The  very  careful  and  detailed  analysis  we 
had  made  of  this  cost  Indicated  that  the 
Tippttts  estimates  are  somewhat  high.  Our 
estimates  were  made  by  a  man  whose  work 
for  2C  years  has  been  to  make  detailed  work- 
ing estimates  by  which  large  contractors 
malt«  their  bids  on  large  earth  moving  con- 
tracts. The  estimates  he  made  for  this  work 
were  In  the  same  careful  detail  with  which 
he  makes  estimates  for  contractors'  bids 

The  estimate  made  by  General  Person  for 
the  Senate  committee  might  be  excused  on 
the  ground  that  In  the  short  space  of  2 
weeks  no  adequate  estimate  couJd  be  made, 
and  that  mistakes  were  probable.  Yet  when 
Genaral  Person  presented  this  estimate  to 
the  Renate  conunittee.  he  testified : 

"We  feel  the  studies  have  been  completed, 
and  that  further  studies  would  not  affect 
our  conclusion." 


That  has  been  the  position  oX  the  corps 
ail  along. 

Is  it  not  a  serious  matter  that  when  a 
Senate  committee  specifically  calls  for  the 
Judgment  of  a  great  national  agency  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  an  estimate  It  Is  consider- 
ing, that  this  agency  should  present  a  state- 
ment prepared  without  even  a  rudimentary 
understanding  of  the  work  under  consider- 
ation, and  that  its  estimates  of  cost  should 
be  more  than  double  those  made  by  re- 
sponsible engineers?  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  chance  Is  there  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  be  had?  This.  I  regret  to  say.  is  some- 
what typical  of  the  publicity  which  has  is- 
sued from  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  corps 


'  The  chief  differences  were  that  the  length 
and  slae  of  the  channel  in  the  Person  Item 
was  larger,  and  that  therefore  the  cost  of 
equipment  per  cubic  yard  would  be  less  in 
the  Item  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers than  in  the  item  estimated  by  Tlp- 
petts; and  that  the  larger  dimensions  of  the 
Person  item  would  be  more  favorable  to  the 
method  of  excavation  proposed  (by  Tlp- 
petts)  .  the  use  of  suction  dredge.  The  actual 
unit  cost  for  the  Person  item  would  be 
about  15  percent  or  20  percent  less  than 
for  tiie  Tlppetts  Item. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KOWALBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RtcoRD  and 
include  a  letter  to  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
letter  asking  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
U-2  incident  and  the  summit  meeting 
has  been  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  a  large  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  the  White 
House  Friday  afternoon.  Since  then 
additional  Members  of  the  House  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  sign  their  names  to 
the  letter. 

A  report  listing  additional  signatures 
will  be  made  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
our  letter  to  the  President: 

CONGRBSfi  or  THX  DNnxD  Statis, 

Housi  or  Represei^tativxs. 
Washington.  DC.  May  20.  i960. 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowis. 
The  White  House. 
Wa^^hington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb  President:  I  am  authorized  by 
the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  to  send  you  this  letter. 

We  are  distressed  over  the  collapse  of  the 
summit  meeting  and  the  damage  to  our  pres- 
tige and  leadership  in  the  world  The  cause 
of  world  peace  has  been  endangered.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  Congress  and  the  people  must  ask 
the  following  questions.  We  believe  it  is 
the  administration's  responsibility  to  answer 
these  questions : 

1  Why  was  the  D-2  flight  over  the  Soviet 
Union  ordered  Just  prior  to  the  summit 
meeting? 

2  When  the  U-2  incident  became  public, 
why  were  a  series  of  contradictory  and  false 
statements  issued  by  administration  olB- 
cials — and  who  was  responsible? 

3  Why  did  th  administration  order  a 
worldwide  military  alert  from  Paris  on  the 
eve  of  the  summit? 

4  Why  did  the  administration  flrst  indi- 
cate that  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  It 
would  continue  manned  flights  over  Russia, 
and  then  reverse  Itself  and  say  that  it  had 
ordered  them  discontinued? 

5  Was  It  necessary  to  compromise  the  an- 
nounced peaceful  role  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Spcwie  Administration  (NASA) 
by  using  It  as  a  cover  for  an  espionage  opera- 
tion? 

6.  Why  was  there  no  coordination  between 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  U-2  flight  and 
the  agency  responsible  for  our  diplomatic 
functions? 

7.  Why  did  the  President  announce  In  ad- 
vance that  as  our  Chief  of  State  he  might 
return  to  Washington  before  the  conferencs 
ended? 
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8  Has  the  traditional  American  policy  of 
civilian  supremacy  over  the  military  been 
Impaired? 

Cordially, 
Frank  Kowalski,  Member  of  Congress. 
Connecticut;  Cket  HoLirm.D,  19th 
District,  California;  Lee  Metcalf,  1st 
District,  Montana;  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
2d  District,  Arizona;  Ror  W  Wter,  8d 
District.  Minnesota;  Gerald  T.  P^tnn, 
1st  District.  Wisconsin;  Jajtes  Roose- 
velt, 26th  District.  California;  Jeefert 
CouxLAN.  7th  District,  California; 
Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz.  1st  District. 
Michigan;  William  S.  Moorhead.  28th 
DUrtrtct.  Pennsylvania;  Hemrt  S 
Rettss,  5th  District.  Wisoonsin;  Rob- 
KBT  W.  Kastkmmeikr.  2d  District.  Wis- 
consin; Prank  Thompson.  Jr.,  4th 
Dkstrlot.  New  Jersey;  JoacyH  E  Karth. 
4th  District.  Minnesota;  Doit  Magnu- 
soN,  7th  District,  Washington,  Lbon- 
ASD  G.  Wolf,  2d  District,  Iowa;  B  F. 
Skk.  12th  District.  California ;  Mer- 
wn»  CoAD.  6ih  District.  Iowa;  Dom- 
iNicK  V  Daniels.  14  th  District.  New 
Jersey;  John  A.  Blaj  nik,  8th  District. 
Minnesota.  Clkmknt  W.  Miller.  1st 
District.  California;  Bybon  L  Jouk- 
soM,  2d  District,  Colorado;  J.  Edward 
RousH.  6th  District.  Iiidlaua.  UARRifi 
B.  AdcDowKLL.  Jr..  At  lATge,  Delaware; 
John  P.  Shelutt.  5Lh  District.  Cali- 
fornia; Eomi  Greem,  Sd  District,  Ore- 
gon; Al  Ullman,  2d  District,  Oregon; 
Charles  O.  Po«ter,  4th  District,  Ore- 
gon; John  BaAOEMAS,  3d  District, 
Iikdlana;  LeRot  U.  Anoerson.  2d  Dis- 
trict. Montana;  Jorh  D  Dingell.  ioth 
District.  Michigan;  James  C  Oliver, 
1st  District,  Maine.  Hd«h  J.  Addonizio. 
11th  District.  New  Jersey.  Peter  W. 
RooiNO,  Ja  .  10th  District.  New  Jersey; 
Samttcl  N.  Frikdel.  7th  District.  Mary- 
land; Thomas  L.  Ashixt,  0th  District. 
Ohio;  Chester  Bowles.  Sd  District. 
Connecticut;  Elmbr  J.  Hou^and,  30th 
District.  Pennsylvania. 

Additional  sif;ners  to  letter  to  Prei>i- 
dent  on  U-2  and  summit : 

Thaddetjs  J.  DuLSKi,  41st  District,  New 
York. 

GcoRGK  P.  Millkr,  Eighth  District, 
California. 

Kenntth  J.  Gray,  25th  IMstrict,  Uli- 
nols, 

CiciL  R.  King,  17Ui  District,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Chaeles  C.  DiGGS,  JK.,  13th  Di.strict, 
Michigan. 

John  R.  Pdlit,  Sixth  District,  Mary- 
land. 

WiNFicLD  K.  Denton.  Eighth  District, 
Irdiana. 

Victor  L.  Anfuso,  Eighth  District, 
N'?w  York. 

Edna  F.  Kxlly.  10th  District,  New 
YMk. 

Dan  Rostenkowski,  Eighth  District, 
Hinois. 

GfxiRGE  A.  Kasem,  25th  EHstrict,  Cali- 
fcmia. 

James  M.  Quigley,  19th  District,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

More  names  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
signers  for  the  letter  to  the  President  on 
the  U-2  flight  and  summit : 

Leonard  Farbstein,  19th  District,  New- 
York. 

Herman  Toll,  Sixth  District,  Pennsyl- 
vtjiia. 

William  H.  Meter,  at  large,  Ver- 
mont. 

Emanuel  Celler.  11th  District,  New 
York. 


John  H.  Dent,  21st  District,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Easj.  Hocan,  Ninth  District,  Indiana. 


EMPLOYMENT    DISCRIMINATION 
BECAUSE    OP    AGE 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mmis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago 
this  country  reco^mized  its  resixmsibil- 
Ity  to  its  children,  and  the  first  child 
labor  laws  were  enacted.  By  the  enact- 
ment of  these  laws,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  said  that  it  believed  there 
.should  be  a  minimum  age  established 
when  a  ctuld  could  work. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  recog- 
nize another  responsibility  which  I  feel 
has  become  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress.  That  is  to  insure  that  m«i 
and  women  who  desire  to  work,  who  are 
physicalli'  able,  and  who  have  proper 
technical  skills  and  emploj'ment  experi- 
ence for  the  positions  for  which  they 
apply,  are  permitted  to  »ork  without 
regard  to  age. 

Recent  congressional  hearings  and 
studies  reveal  the  fact  that  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  can  begin  to  haunt 
an  individual  as  early  as  age  45  or  even 
before.  As  our  eccmomy  experiences 
more  and  more  automation  we  find  that 
workers  in  the  45  to  65  age  group  find 
it  Increasingly  difficult  to  secure  new 
employment. 

To  be  unemployed  because  of  age  is  a 
deep  humiliation  to  a  worker  in  the  age 
group  just  mentioned,  and  jeopardiaes 
the  livelihood  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  At  the  .»me  time  our  Nation 
is  deprived  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
resources,  the  skill  and  experience  of 
the  mature  person. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles,  in  k)oth  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  have  been  concerned 
about  this  problem  for  some  time,  and  I 
want  to  commend  them  for  the  educa- 
tional campaign  which  they  have  car- 
ried forward  to  acquaint  employers  with 
the  advantages  of  hiring  workers  in 
the  45  to  65  age  bracket. 

My  bill  would  make  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
It  would  amend  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  by  making  it  unlawful  for 
an  employer  or  a  labor  organization  "to 
refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against  any  individual  with 
respect  to  his  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment,  otherwise  lawful, 
because  of  such  individual's  age,  when 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  position 
do  not  require  such  an  age  distinction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasons  usually 
piven  for  refusing  to  hire  older  work- 
ers Is  that  they  have  'slowed  down"  or 
are  "irregular  in  reporting  on  the  job." 

This  assertion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  reports  from  the  Mc- 
Namara  Subcommittee  on  Uie  Aged  and 
Aging  in  the  United  States,  and  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  1956.  These  studies  showed  that 
older  job  seekers  are  more  highly  skilled 


and  more  stable  in  terms  of  job  changes 
and  job  tenure  than  younger  workers. 
Also,  these  studies  showed  that  there 
were  no  significant  differences  in  ab- 
senteeism and  safety  records  between 
j^ung  and  older  workers. 

The  hearings  of  the  McNamara  sub- 
committee make  it  clear  that  little 
progress  has  been  made  through  volun- 
tary or  State  action,  and  that  It  must 
now  become  a  national  legislative  issue 
to  overcome  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices. 

My  bill  will  make  it  plain  that  national 
p>ol!cy  is  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
waste  of  human  resources  and  man- 
power, and  that  we  are  determined  to 
do  something  about  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles] 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Recorb  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $243;  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
notwithstanding  an  estimated  cost  of 
$384.75.  may  have  the  same  permission. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  what  is  the  total 
cost  where  these  extensions  exceed  the 
authorized  cost? 

Mr  McCOflMACK.  On  the  two  cases 
I  have  just  referred  to? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  One  was  in  the 
sum  of  $384.75  and  the  other  $243. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Both 
E>emocratic  requests? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  that  is  an 
unnece.ssary  observation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  unnecessary,  bat 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  we  go  into  that, 
it  will  apply  both  ways. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACHUCULTURE 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  lontil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  HIL 
12176. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CASCADE.  IOWA.  MEDICAL  CENTER 
EXAMPLE  OF  RURAL  AMERICA  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  SELF-HELP  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
1  Mr.  Wolf]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
increasing  population  and  higher  living 
standards  have  created  the  need  for 
more  and  better  hospital  and  medical 
facilities.    The  Federal  Government  luis 
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already  recognized  this  need,  and  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field  by  helping  com- 
munities, through  their  State  agencies, 
to  construct  those  hospital  suid  medical 
facilities  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
their  needs.  It  has  done  this  through 
the  well-known  Hlll-Biu-ton  hospital 
program. 

This  program  has  been  a  great  help. 
The  needs  of  all  communities,  however, 
cannot  be  accommodated  as  only  those 
areas  which  State  agencies  determine 
have  the  greatest  needs  or  priorities  have 
been  able  to  construct  hospital  and  med- 
ical facilities  with  Hill-Burton  matching 
funds. 

There  is  located  in  my  district  in 
northeastern  Iowa  a  community  which 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the 
action  which  a  community  can  follow 
when  it  finds  that  it  must  construct 
modem  medical  facilities,  without  Fed- 
eral aid,  in  order  to  attract  and  keep  a 
local  doctor.  The  conununity  to  which 
I  refer  is  Cascade,  Iowa.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  tremen- 
dously vital  service  which  the  local 
newspaper  performed  in  informing  the 
citizens  of  the  area  of  possible  courses 
of  action  and  in  creating  enthusiasm  for 
the  project.  The  efforts  of  the  Cascade 
Pioneer-Advertiser  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  successful  culmination  of 
the  community's  efforts.  The  work  of 
this  newspaper,  in  stimulating  local  in- 
terest and  cooperation,  can  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  newspapers  in  com- 
munities with  similar  problems. 

On  June  4.  1959,  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Cascade  Pioneer-Advertiser,  carried 
an  editorial  pointing  out  the  need  for 
resident  doctors  and  a  hospital.  The 
editorial  stated: 

CA3CADX  Needs  RisiDEirr  Doctobs;  Hospitai. 
Heke  Deem  ED  Necessakt 
What  la  one  of  the  major  problema  facing 
small  town  Americana?  That  might  be 
cataloged  under  one  heading,  adequate 
medical  service.  Hundreds  of  small  towns. 
all  over  the  United  States,  have  that  vexing 
problem,  among  them  Cascade.  What  la  the 
true  picture  regarding  medical  doctors  lo- 
cating In  small  towns?  If  you.  as  a  citizen. 
Interested  In  your  community,  In  Its  growth 
and  well  being  were  to  ask  that  question  of 
one  or  all  three  of  the  committee  appointed 
within  recent  months  by  the  Commercial 
Club  to  look  Into  the  local  doctor  situation, 
you  would  be  greatly  concerned  and  shocked. 
The  day  of  the  old  family  physician  Is 
pass^.  Gone  la  the  day  when  the  old  family 
doctor,  answered  your  summons,  day  or 
night.  In  fair  weather  or  foul.  Probably 
one  of  the  last  of  that  kind.  Dr.  M.  I. 
Nederhlser.  Is  Just  now  returning  to  office 
practice,  following  an  Illness  of  several 
months,  brought  on  by  overwork.  In  their 
place  has  come  the  specialist. 

Today's  doctors  demand  and  get  scMne- 
thlng  more  than  ]vust  an  office  In  which  to 
practice.  Yes,  the  doctor  of  today  wants 
and  must  have  hoepltal  facilities.  If  those 
facilities  are  not  available  the  doctor  goes 
elsewhere. 

It  doesn't  take  a  seer  or  someone  versed  In 
bualnesa  projection  to  reach  that  conclusion. 
All  It  requires  Is  a  vl»lt  with  one  or  all  three 
local  men  acting  as  a  doctor  committee,  or 
by  your  own  personal  contacts,  both  Inside 
and  out  of  the  medical  profession. 

As  one  young  doctor  who  recently  visited 
Cascade  put  It,  "Our  class  has  It  made.  We 
can  practically  dictate  oiir  own  ticket.  This 
Ifl   a  business   proposition  with   us   Just   as 


it  Is  with  smyone  else  about  to  engage  In 
busineM.  There  miist  be  adequate  facilities 
available.     What  do  you  have  to  offer?" 

Caac«de  as  It  Is  presently  constituted  is 
similar  to  other  small  towns  needing  addi- 
tional medical  service.  It  has  plenty  of 
wcwk,  too  much  for  one  doctor  to  handle. 
True  hoepltal  facilities  are  as  near  as  8  miles 
in  one  direction  and  26  In  another  direction 
but  evidently  that  does  not  suffice.  They 
must  be  here. 

One  of  Iowa's  small  towns  which  can 
boast  to  top  medical  service  is  Buffalo  Cen- 
ter, population  1,200.  It  has  tliree  medical 
doctors,  all  under  40  years  of  age.  How  did 
they  secure  three  such  doctors?  First  and 
foremoat  the  town  has  hoepltal  facilities. 
Originally  started  by  a  Efr.  Dromlage,  the 
hoepltal  with  a  recent  new  addition  la  100  by 
40  feet  of  brick  design,  modern  In  every  way. 
It  has  |4  rooms  containing  20  beds.  Twenty- 
three  people  are  on  Its  payroll  Including 
nxu^es,  nurses'  aids,  cooks,  and  so  forth. 

A  bMslc  requirement  for  any  community, 
If  It  la  long  to  remain  in  the  sun,  la  to  be 
consUntly  alert  toward  Improving  Itself. 
One  of  thoee  basic  requirements  Is  adequate 
medlukl  service.  What  then  muat  we  do  as 
citizen*  of  this  community  to  Insure  the 
health  of  not  only  ourselves  but  our  neigh- 
bors, &s  well.  We  mvist  meet  those  chal- 
lenges which  face  the  small  town  and  make 
every  attempt  to  solve  them.  First,  by  be- 
ing a  booster  for  community  betterment  and 
second,  whenever  and  wherever  possible  to 
assist  In  a  monetary  manner. 

On  June  18,  1959,  the  Cascade  Pio- 
neer-Advertiser explained  to  its  readers 
the  BUlTalo  Center,  Iowa.  Hospital  and 
Clinic  project  as  follows: 

BtTTTALO  Center  HosprrAL  and  Clinic 

The  town  of  Buffalo  Center,  population 
1.200.  has  the  at>ove  fine  hoepltal  available 
for  use  by  the  residents  of  the  area.  The 
hospital  has  20  rooms  and  last  year  admitted 
030  patients.  Services  available  include: 
obstetrical,  surgical.  X-ray,  complete  lab. 
physical  therapy,  and  general  medical. 
Three  young  doctca-s  are  on  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Center  Hospital,  which  was  founded 
by  a  fourth  doctor.  Dr.  George  Francis  Dol- 
mage.  Considerable  effort  Is  now  being  ex- 
pended by  Interested  persons  trying  to  butld 
a  hospital  In  Cascade. 

I  WHAT'S    TOtm    IDEA? 

An  ♦ditorlal  In  thU  column  2  weeks  ago 
on  the  possibilities  of  building  a  hospitai 
here  and  through  such  a  hoepltal  alleviate 
our  medical  doctor  shortage,  drew  much  fa- 
vorable comment.  Everyone  agreed  a  hospitai 
or  clinic  should  be  built.  Not  only  was  the 
local  comment  favorable,  but  It  was  well 
received  in  other  localities.  The  editorial 
pointed  up  the  fact  that  Buffalo  Center,  a 
town  of  1.200  people,  which  Is  about  300 
smaller  than  Cascade,  has  Its  own  hospital 
the  3  young  medical  doctors.  That  hos- 
pital la  self-stuBtainlng.  The  editorial  was 
read  qver  quite  a  wide  area,  as  the  writer 
has  been  told  of  a  number  of  other  towns 
who  now  have  hospitals  or  realize  they  must 
provide  better  health  facilities  for  residents 
of  their  communities.  Three  towns  who  are 
presently  building  hospitals  or  will  get  them 
underway  shortly  are  Guttenberg.  Cresco. 
and  Decorah.  Each  of  those  three  towns 
now  hikve  hospitals  but  within  recent  months 
those  hospitals  failed  to  meet  State  require- 
ments. In  each  Instance  It  was  a  case  of 
either  building  a  new  hospital,  completely 
revamping  their  present  one,  or  Just  quit- 
ting As  can  be  Imagined  not  one  chose 
the  last.  On  the  contrary  each  decided 
to  provide  their  people  with  the  best  fa- 
cllltlet  possible.  Under  such  community 
momeiitimi,  new  hospitals  will  be  built,  as- 
sisted by  the  Hill-Burton  Federal  plan  which 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government  fur- 
nish 331/3  percent  of  the  cost.  Location  of 
each  of  the  towns  mentioned  bears  out  the 


fact  they  are  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  other  towns  having  hospitai  facilities 
Buffalo  Center  Ls  close  to  Clear  Lake,  Mason 
City,  Lake  Mills,  and  Forest  City.  Decorah 
Is  only  1  hour  removed  from  the  Mayo  Clinic 
at  Rocheeter.  Guttenberg  la  the  same  dis- 
tance or  approximately  so  as  Is  Cascade  from 
Dubuque.  Will  we  as  a  community  unite 
and  give  the  hospitai  or  clinic  our  fullest 
consideration  or  shall  we  Just  forget  the 
whole  proposition? 

On  July  2.  1959.  the  Cascade  Pioneer- 
Advertiser  in  citing  the  Guttenberg, 
Iowa.  Hospital  as  an  example,  stated: 

Anothee  Town  Looks   Forwaed 

Guttenberg,  Iowa,  a  town  of  1.900.  38  miles 
north  of  Cascade,  with  only  400  larger  popu- 
lation, has  broken  ground  for  a  beautiful  new 
30-bed  hoepltal.  It  can  In  reality  accom- 
modate 40  beds.  When  complete  It  will  be 
ultramodern  and  compare  favorably  with  any 
Dubuque   hospital,  only  on  a  smaller  scale 

T'he  present  hoepltal  at  Guttenberg  wa* 
condemned  In  recent  montha  by  the  State 
board  of  health.  It  therefore  became  nec- 
essary to  do  one  of  three  things,  remodel  the 
present  structure,  build  a  new  one.  or  fold 
up.  so  to  speak.  Insofar  as  home  hospital 
facilities  were  concerned.  Having  had  the 
many  benefits,  over  a  long  number  of  years, 
that  a  hospital  can  and  does  bring,  there  was 
only  one  thought  uppermost  In  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  commu- 
nity, and  that  was  of  course  to  buUd 

Originally  It  was  planned  to  start  on  a 
small  scale,  around  •60.000  to  $100,000,  a 
unit  for  the  handling  of  minor  surgery,  con- 
flnements,  etc.  When  the  fund  drive  actu- 
ally got  under  way  there  was  so  niuch  enthu- 
siasm generated  It  Immediately  became  ap- 
parent they  could  do  much  better. 

Application  for  a  Federal  grant  brought  the 
Information  that  the  area  actually  needed  a 
30-bed  hospital,  and  on  that  premise,  money 
would  be  available.  To  fulflll  that  require- 
ment it  was  necessary  for  the  community  to 
project  Its  thinking:  $300,000  was  raised  by 
contributions,  a  $100,000  bond  Issue  passed 
with  the  Government  furnishing  the 
$200,000. 

Cascade  does  not  need  a  $600,000  hoepltal 
or  one  of  anywhere  near  that  amount.  The 
above  does  show,  however,  what  another  Iowa 
town,  In  our  population  bracket  la  doing  to 
cement  Its  community.  What  Cascade  prob- 
ably does  need  Is  what  Guttenberg  originally 
started  out  to  get,  a  $50,000  to  $100,000  hos- 
pital where  minor  surgery,  confinements,  etc., 
may  be  taken  care  of.  We  either  move  for- 
ward or  slip  backward.  There  la  no  middle 
ground  Insof.ar  as  community  life  la  con- 
cerned. In  yo\ir  measrured  Judgment  which  of 
the  two  has  Cascade  done  In  the  past  3  years? 

On  July  16,  1959,  the  new  medical 
clinic  in  Elizabeth,  111 ,  was  cited  by  the 
Pioneer- Advertiser : 

Another   Small  Town    Looks   Forward 

Elizabeth.  Ill  ,  on  US  Highway  20.  is  about 
25  miles  east  of  Dubuque  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  800.  It  has  recently  completed  a 
medical  cUnlc  at  a  cost  of  $28,000.  Infor- 
mation provided  by  Mr.  John  H.  Gerkman. 
owner  of  an  appliance  center  bearing  his 
name,  furnishes  the  Pioneer-Adviser  with 
the  followlne;  data  relative  to  that  clinic: 

The  building  Is  44  by  36  and  was  built  In 
accordance  with  the  Sears-Roebuck  Founda- 
tion plan.  The  Sears  Foundation  furnished 
the  building  plans  free.  Mr.  Gerkman  said 
It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Sears  Founda- 
tion to  help  them  further  but  that  help  was 
available.  "The  building  Is  very  modern," 
Mr.  Gerkman  v^rote.  "It  is  brick  veneer,  has 
two  examination  rooms,  two  treatment 
rooms,  consultation  room,  nurse  and  recep- 
tion room,  large  waiting  room,  emergency 
room.  X-ray  room,  utility  room,  two  wash- 
rooms The  building  Is  air  conditioned, 
gas  heated." 
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Mr  Gerkman  also  writes  they  had  been 
trying  to  secure  a  doctor  for  more  than  a 
yeu-  but  none  were  approachable  because  of 
th'?  lack  of  modern  facilities 

An  organization,  known  as  the  Elizabeth 
Development  Association,  numbering  14,  was 
set  up  Each  member  subscribed  for  $2,000 
In  shares,  total  $28,000  A  board  of  directors 
and  building  committee  were  elected  This 
boird  took  office  In  December  of  last  year 
Today.  Mr.  Gerkman  writes,  "We  have  a 
young  doctor  who  Ukes  the  setup  very  much" 

Mr.  Gerkman  Invites  people  from  this  area 
who  might  be  Interested  In  the  clinic  to 
drive  to  Elizabeth  and  see  It  close  up. 

Having  shown  the  residents  of  the  area 
what  other  towns  of  comparable  size  had 
aciX)mplished  in  providing  adequate 
m(dical  and  hospital  facilities  for  their 
people,  the  Pioneer-Advertiser  on  August 
13,  1959,  announced  a  community-wide 
hospital  survey  in  Cascade  under  the  di- 
re<  tion  of  the  Sears  Foundation  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  to  ascertain  the  community 
neiKis  in  the  way  of  increased  hospital 
and  medical  services.  The  text  of  this 
announcement  follows: 

Survey  To  Determine  Medical  Status 

Oolng  forward  this  week  Is  an  impartial 
rar>dom,  communltywlde  sample  survey  to 
ascertain  what  thla  community  needs  In  the 
way  of  Increased  medical  services 

Thla  sTorvey  Is  being  made  under  the 
sui>ervlslon  and  direction  of  Bears  Founda- 
tion. Chicago,  m.  Assisting  in  the  work  are 
two  separate  groups.  Cascade  Woman's  Club 
and  members  of  a  committee  from  American 
Leflon  and  business  circles  which  has  been 
meeting  regularly  Monday  evenings  to  try 
and  seek  an  answer  to  more  adequate  medi- 
cal service   for  thla  area. 

NEED    NEW     INSTRUMENTS 

Cascade  Is  not  the  only  small  community 
which  finds  Iteelf  In  the  position  of  having 
curtailed  medical  service.  Other  small  com- 
munities are  likewise  handicapped  when 
competing  with  larger  towns  and  cities  for 
the  services  of  doctors  The  reason:  doctors 
today  need  laboratories.  X-rays,  modem 
Instruments — all  the  facilities  of  modern 
me<llclne  to  verify  their  diagnosis  and  speed 
patients'  recovery. 

MUST    HAVE    rACIljnES 

E>octor8  now  locate  In  cities  where  they 
ha\e  the  facilities  they  need,  at  the  local 
hoepltal.  But  If  they  settle  In  small  com- 
munities they  usually  must  either  buy  the 
equipment  or  do  without. 

Consequently,  as  doctors  die  or  move  away, 
few  younger  doctors  take  up  their  practice 
Tht  people  In  such  communities  are  then 
forced  to  go  to  larger  towns  or  cities  for 
the:r  medical  care  And  even  when  some 
docx)r8  remain,  who  have  Inadequate  facili- 
ties the  people  rely  on  them  mainly  for 
emergencies  and  first  aid  Their  more  seri- 
ous aliments  are  treated  by  larger  towns 
and  city  doctors. 


NEED    MODERNIZATION 

To  combat  that,  small  communities  like 
Cas<'ade  must  provide  themselves  vrtth  mod- 
ern medical  facilities.  Only  then  will  com- 
petent young  doctors  be  Induced  to  settle  In 
small  communities,  like  ours  And  only 
then  will  people  of  this  area  receive  the 
quality   of   medical   care    they   need. 


WILL    SHOW    NEED? 

TTie  community  survey  which  Is  now  being 
conducted  will  show  whether  a  definite  need 
exists  for  a  doctor  or  doctors  In  this  com- 
munity. This  preliminary  survey  provides 
a  fa(  tual  evaluation  of  the  medical  needs  of 
this  area^ — and  if  such  do  exist  the  com- 
munity has  something  of  definite  value  with 
which  to  Interest  the  doctor  or  doctors. 


PEOrESSIONAL    ARCHITECT 

Sears  Foundation  has  retained  a  profes- 
sional architect  who  specializes  In  medical 
architecture.  Plans  are  available  through 
them  for  a  one-  and  two-doctor  unit  that  le 
adaptable  to  local  conditions,  modern  In 
design,  and  contains  many  built-in  features. 
Complete  plans  and  speclficatlona  are  given 
to  cooperating  conununltles. 

The  community  that  provides  modern 
medical  facilities  Increase:  also  Its  competi- 
tive position  with  larger  communities  In  ob- 
taining a  physician.  Sears.  Roebuck  Foun- 
dation has  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
State  medical  societies.  The  foundation  will 
also  assist  the  doctor  or  doctors  In  setting 
up  forms,  accounting  procedures  and  f>ol- 
Icies  It  will  aUo  aseist  as  an  expert  In 
medical  business  practice. 

Sears.  Roebuck  Foundation  Is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  endowed  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co  to  aid  In  the  economic  and  social  Im- 
provement of  the  American  community. 

In  summing  up  what  the  committee  has 
t>een  doing  and  Is  still  doing,  with  the  help 
of  the  local  woman's  club.  If  the  survey  re- 
turns are  favorable  and  a  definite  need  Lb 
established  for  more  adequate  medical  serv- 
ices, we  must  become  more  self-reliant  and 
adopt  also  a  do-it-ourselves  plan,  fashioned 
somewhat  after  the  lines  of  those  appearing 
In  the  Sunday  dally  newspapers.  We  either 
move  forward  or  l)ackward.  There  Is  no 
standing  still. 

A  report  on  the  medical  economic  sur- 
vey was  published  in  the  Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser on  September  10,  1959,  as  follows: 

Medical  Economic  Survet  or  Cascade,  Iowa, 
BY  THE  Sears.  Roebuck  Fouwdation 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to  evaluate 
the  community  and  Its  trade  area  as  to  Its 
medical  habits,  economic  potential,  and 
ability  to  support  a  doctor.  The  foundation 
has  t>een  conducting  such  surveys  for  over 
2  years  and  in  those  communities  surveyed 
that  have  secured  doctors,  the  doctors' 
actual  experience  shows,  in  every  case,  the 
economic  potential  as  stated  In  the  survey, 
to  be  conservative. 

POPULATION    composition 

Cascade,  Iowa,  Is  a  town  of  1,423  popula- 
tion, located  25  miles  west  of  Dubuque.  The 
population  Is  mainly  German  and  Irish,  con- 
sisting of  42.7  percent  adult.  67.3  percent 
children.  Main  Industry  la  beef  raising  and 
farming. 

hospitalization 
During  the  last  12  months.  It  Is  estimated 
16.5  percent  of  the  population  was  hospital- 
ized.    They  went  to; 

Distance 
Town:  {miles)   Percent 

Montlcello,  Iowa 10  48.3 

Dubuque,  Iowa 2S  38.0 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 60  12.6 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 46  1.1 

The  causes  were: 

Percent 

Medical 62.  8 

Surgical 26.4 

Obstetrics 20.  8 

sickness  in  the  area 
During  the  last  12  months  there  was  an 
estimated  4,477,  separate  Illnesses  necessitat- 
ing 8,155  Individual  visits  to  the  doctor. 
This  averages  27  patients  a  day  visiting  doc- 
tors. The  breakdown  shows  these  patients 
are  visiting  doctors  in  the  following  com- 
munities : 

Distance 
Town:  (miles)   Percent 

Montlcello.. 10  61.6 

Dubuque 26  20.8 

Cascade .-  11.2 

DyersvlUe 16  4.6 

Other  towns —  2.0 


distance  traveled 
In  order  to  visit  doctors,  the  people  of  the 
Cascade  area,  In  the  last  12  months,  traveled 
228.580  miles.  This  averages  790  miles  per 
day,  round  trip  or  roughly  the  distance 
from  Cascade  to  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Economic  potential 
Estimated    expenditure   for   medical 
care  based  on  office  calls  and  In- 
oculations only $22,  675 

Esilmated  expenditure  for  medi- 
cines (bought  in  towns  other  than 

Cascade) 17,  000 

Estimated  annual  expenditure  for 
gas  and  oil  driving  to  and  from 
docujrs  offices 4,070 

Total 43.  745 

In  addition,  these  persona,  when  visiting 
doctors  In  neighboring  towns  purchase 
household  supplies  (other  than  medicines) 
estimated  to  total  $72,530. 

INSURANCE 

Fifty-four  percent  carry  hospitai  Instir- 
ance 

Forty-three  and  three-tenths  percent  carry 
health  insurance. 

AN  invitation 

You  and  your  family  are  iirged  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  utmost  Importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  entire  community,  a  medical 
center,  bringing  with  It  Increased  medical 
coverage.  This  meeting  will  be  held  at  8 
pjn.,  Monday,  September  14  at  Legion  Pavil- 
ion, Cascade. 

Speaker  will  be  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  from 
Sears  Foundation,  Chicago,  111.,  who  will  tell 
us  how  we,  as  a  community,  may  secure  In- 
creased medical  coverage. 

Slides  of  other  medical  centers  will  be 
shown. 

Committee  on  Expansion 
FOR  Medical  Service. 

A  communitywide  meeting  was  held 
on  September  14,  and  the  results  of  that 
meeting  were  reported  by  this  local  pa- 
per on  September  17  as  follows: 

[From   the   Cascade    (Iowa)    Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Sept.  17,  IWO) 
Overwhelming  Margin  Favors  Center 
Project 

By  an  overwhelming  margin  of  231  to  6, 
those  persons  attending  Monday  evening's 
public  meeting  voted  to  work  with  the  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation  to  secure  Increased 
medical  facilities  for  Cascade  and  commun- 
ity. The  written  vote  was  taken  following 
a  2 -hour  meeting  In  Legion  Pavilion. 

Norman  H.  Davis,  director  of  the  founda- 
tion's medical  program,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
community  medical  assistance  plan  and 
showed  slides  of  one-  and  two-doctor  units 
the  foundation  has  helped  communities 
build. 

The  next  step  will  be  organizational  A 
nonprofit  corporation  will  be  formed  and  an 
executive  committee  appointed.  This  com- 
mittee will  then  form  solicitation  teams  fOT 
the  fund  raising  which  will  be  In  the  form 
of  pledges  of  loans  to  the  corporation.  The 
pledges  win  be  called  In  at  a  later  date.  Re- 
tirement of  these  loeins  (they  are  not  dona- 
tions) Is  determined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  win  be  done  as  the  corporation 
Is  financially  able  to  do  so.  Income  for  the 
loans  comes  from  rent  of  the  doctors  The 
stockholders  may  decide  at  a  later  date  If 
they  wish  to  sell  the  building  to  the  doctors, 
should  they  want  to  buy  It. 

Davis  pointed  out  that  no  less  than  a  2- 
doctor  unit  should  be  considered  for  Cas- 
cade. The  cost  of  Etich  a  medical  center 
can  be  guaranteed  by  the  fovmdatlon  not  to 
exceeed  $35,000.  That  cost  would  be  for  a 
building  48  X  44  and  would  Include  every- 
thing   but    the    doctors'    equipment,    which 
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they  wUl  purcl»*M  ttoeniart-w*.  Davla  polnt- 
•d  out  %tt»X  tbe  S«An-Bo«tHiclL  Fooiulatlon 
has  notma«  to  len.  but  Is  only  Intarflsted 
In  glvlnc  tt«  MT^ices  to  those  caminnziitlM 
needing  them. 

S  ECU  MS   DOCTOBS 

Another  ssrvtce  that  wtU  b«  performed  by 
the  foundation  will  be  to  um  it*  contacts 
with  the  placement  service  ot  the  American 
IiCedlcal  AMoclatlon.  the  Stats  medical  eocl- 
ety  and  the  efforts  of  iU  own  medical  ad- 
visory board  In  Interesting  physicians  to 
come  to  Cascade.  E>ftvl8  pointed  out  that 
when  a  community  accepts  the  program  of- 
fered by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  and 
raises  money  to  build  the  medical  center, 
then  the  foundation  feels  obll^ted  to  work 
toward  securing  doctors  until  they  are  suc- 
cessful. He  said  the  foundation  takes  the 
respooslbllity  of  getting  doctors  because  of 
working  with  the  community  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  following  eif^t  excerpts  from  the 
Cascade  Pioneer-Advertiser  depict  the 
fund-rmising  drive,  the  etectiOQ  of  tem- 
jxjrary  ofQcers,  the  selection  of  a  ho»- 
pttAl  lite,  the  start  and  procrrcH  (rf  con- 
struction : 

(From   the   Cascade    (Towa)    Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser. Oct.  1.  19691 

MBncsL  C«i»T«a  TvmmAaanQ  IMtn  To 
Nnrr  W«bk 


The  fundralslng  drive  to  Mdld  the  medical 
center  for  Cascade  and  are<i  will  start  early 
next  week.  Campaign  materials  have  been 
received  from  the  Sears,  Roebnck  ^nmda- 
tlon  and  preeampaign  planning  ta  now  being 
taken  care  of. 

A  recent  survey  made  hi  Cascade  by  the 
foundation  shows  that  an  average  of  23 
pBtlenta  a  day  travel  to  surrounding  com- 
munities for  medical  care.  This  results  hi 
a  cash  Iom  of  medical  fees  of  $22,675  and 
$17,000  for  medicines.  It  requires  $4,070  for 
pm  and  oil  to  visit  these  communities.  In 
addition,  these  persons,  when  visiting  doc- 
tors in  neighboring  towns  purchase  house- 
hold suppHes  (other  than  medicines)  esti- 
mated to  total  $7a.6»0.  This  briars  the  total 
economic  loes  to  Cascade  to  $118,275. 

The  Commxmtty  Medical  Aasistance  Plan 
of  the  Seara,  Roebuck  Foundation  offers  Cas- 
cade an  opportunity  to  stop  this  economic 
loss  as  well  as  make  our  area  a  trade  center 
for  this  rural  area- 


[From   the    Cascade    (Iowa)    Pioneer -Adver- 
tiser. Oct.  8.  ISflO] 
OKx-THOUSSKn-Doujka    Loax    to    Mxdicai. 
Centsk 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  Cascade 
at  Its  Monday  meeting  voted  to  loan  $1,000 
to  the  fund  for  the  construction  of  the  Caa- 
cads  Medical  Center.  Inc.    Mrs.  EL  P.  Nelers, 
auxiliary    president,    presented    the    check 
Tuesday  morning  to  R.  L.  Tucker  and  Adrian 
Kurt,  committee  members.     The  fund  drive 
was  officially  opened  Tuesday  evening  when 
over  40  captains  met  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions   and    pledge    cards.      Bvery    person    in 
the  area  will  be  contacted  to  help  reach  the 
goal  of  $50,000. 


[Prcm   the  Cascade    (Iowa)    Pioneer -Adver- 
tiser, Oct.  15,  1068 1 
PsoGuaa  NOTKD — MaoiCAL  Cxirnea  Camfaich 
TaacBrT  Datx  Is  Satttboat 

Target  date  for  completion  of  the  fund- 
raising  drive  for  the  Cascade  Medical  Center, 
Inc..  has  been  set  for  Saturday,  October  17. 
This  was  the  date  set  at  the  meeting  of  the 
captains  on  October  6. 

The  captains  should  turn  to  their  checks 
and  completed  pledges  at  the  Cascade  State 
Bank  before  4  pjn.  Satorday.  A  special  ac- 
covmt  has  been  opened  at  the  bank  to  handle 
the  fund. 


Workers  have  been  busy  all  week  making 
their  ealta  to  help  reach  the  goal  at  $6OjW)0. 
To  insure  the  dvive's  success,  it  will  be  n«ces> 
sary  for  avaryooe  to  lend  a*  nauch  as  poMihla. 
Anycxie  »ot  coatacted  by  Baturd^  who  de- 
sires bo  make  a  loaa  to  the  eentar  may  do  so 
at  the  b«Qk  or  by  calling  one  of  the  captains 
listed  la  last  week's  paper. 

Additional  captains  named  since  last 
;'s  paper  include  Bobert  Ciiroe,  Ray  and 
neeker.  Walter  Callahan,  and  Ralph 
MeCarthf. 

All  caytaiiu  are  asked  to  meet  Saturday 
night  in  the  auxiliary  room  of  the  Memorial 
Building  at  8  pjn. 

(From  the  Cascade  (Iowa)  Pioneer- 
Advertiser,  Oct.  a.  1969] 
Ormwe      Closx — Mzdical      Cxwrxa      Fund 
Plzooxd  $44,000 

The  fpndraising  drive  to  build  the  Cas- 
cade Medical  Center.  Inc..  Is  nearlng  com- 
pletion thanks  to  the  generoxis  support  ac- 
corded It  by  approximately  480  Individuals, 
club*,  aad  organizations.  As  of  this  date  the 
fund  has  reached  the  total  of  $44,937. 

A  few  area  captains  have  yet  to  make  their 
reports  lo  it  now  appears  that  the  goal  of 
$50,000  wUl  be  reached.  No  doubt  some 
persons  Wishing  to  mate  loans  to  the  Cen- 
ter were  missed  tn  the  solicitation.  The  com- 
mittee uould  appreciate  those  persons  stop- 
ping at  the  Cascade  State  Bank  or  contact- 
ing one  of  the  committee  members  who  will 
fill  out  a  pledge  card  for  them.  Those  per- 
sons caa  help  immensely  in  reaching  the 
anal  goal. 

MKKTING    SATUBDAT 

Any  captain  who  has  not  made  a  report 
as  yet  U  urgently  requested  to  do  so  on  or 
before  Saturday.  Cash  and  pledges  can  be 
turned  to  at  the  Cascade  State  Btink  or  may 
be  turned  in  at  a  meeting  set  for  the  cap- 
tains Saturday  night  at  8  p.m.  In  the  aux- 
iliary room.  Saturday  night  will  be  the  final 
report  so  all  captains  are  urged  to  attend. 

Monday's  Commercial  Club  meeting  pro- 
duced another  $500  loan  when  the  club  mem- 
bers voted  to  lend  that  amoiint. 

ARCHrrxcT  Hxax 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  that  its  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Don  F.  Putney,  of  the  Technical 
Service,  iBurllngton,  win  be  in  Cascade  Tues- 
day of  next  week  to  look  at  possible  buUdtag 
sites  for  the  Center.  He  will  make  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  the  best  site  available. 

Pinal  results  of  the  drive  will  be  an- 
nounced in  next  week's  paper. 


LBf  hnil      It  U  hoped   aU   captains  will   be 
Antahad  with  their  calls  by  Saturday  night. 


[From   the   Cascade    (Iowa)    Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser. Nov.  5.  19&01 

BlfTXB  COMTaACTS SXl-XCT  BAST  SlDX  LOTS  FOS 

MXDICAL   CKKTU 

K.  C.  Whiting,  of  Iowa  City,  consultant 
for  Modular  Coordinated  Medical  Practice 
Buildings,  met  Monday  evening  with  the 
Cascade  Medical  Center  Committee.  Fol- 
lowing a  long  discussion,  second  to  2  weeks, 
the  committee  entered  toto  contracts  with 
Mr.  Whiting  and  Lyle  Rogers,  of  Warsaw.  111., 
who  will  act  as  general  contractor,  to  erect 
a  Modular  Medical  Building  here.  Mr 
Rogers  will  work  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  WhiUng. 

Two  building  sites  were  given  careful 
study.  The  committee  acting  upon  advice 
from  both  Mr.  Whiting  and  Don  S.  Putney, 
engineer  consultant,  of  Burlington,  selected 
what  Is  known  as  the  Legion  loU  to  East 
Cascade. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  been  consultant  to  about 
60  of  these  buildings  this  year.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  three  or  four  of  those  buildtoca  to  vari- 
ous stages  of  completion  at  this  time. 

Bids  will  be  offered  local  concerns  on 
lighting,  heating,  plumbing,  air  condition- 
ing, and  Qoor  coverings. 

Because  work  is  starting  alaaoet  immedi- 
ately and  at  an  accelerated  pace,  tt  will  be 
necessary  for  stockholders  to  move  up  the 
date  of  their  pledges.  It  ta  hoped  that  other 
publlc-sptrtted  citiaens  will  Join  to  this  com- 
munity-wide project.  Stock  purchsMs  are 
available  through  members  at  the  commit- 
tee or  at  Cascade  State  Bank. 

[From   the   Cascade    (Iowa)    Ploneer-Adver- 

tleer.  Nov.  19,  1969] 
Medical  Centxb  B^'^J)INC  Staxted 
Construction  started  last  week  on  the  Cas- 
cade Medical  Center.  Inc.  The  footings 
were  dug  Friday,  and  Monday  the  cement 
was  poured.  A  picture  shows  the  bvUdlng- 
stte  after  the  footings  were  dug.  The  pic- 
ture was  taken  with  American  Legion  Post 
di28's  park  to  the  background.  Steel  for  the 
44-foot-5>ii-toch  by  49- foot  6  ^ -inch  build- 
tog  will  be  shipped  from  KXisabeth.  111.,  on 
November  28.  Pledge  remtoder  letters  are 
now  being  mailed  to  stockhoidera  so  that 
building  expenses  can  be  met  as  they  arise. 
PajTnents  on  the  pledges  can  be  returned  in 
the  return  envelopes  enclosed  with  the  pledge 
reminders,  paid  at  the  bank,  or  paid  to  one 
of  the  center  offlcers. 


[Ftom  the  Cascade  (Iowa)  Pioneer- 
Advertiser,  Oct.  29,  1959) 
MedScal  Centeb — Tempoeabt  Officeks, 
DiXECTOBS  Are  Named 

A  temporary  slate  of  ofBcers  and  directors 
has  been  named  for  the  Cascade  Medical 
Center,  Inc.  The  group  will  hold  office  until 
the  flrst  annual  meeting  of  stockholders. 

R.  L.  Tucker  has  been  named  president; 
Bdward  Kremer.  vice  president;  and  W.  T. 
McDermott,  secretary- treasurer  Named  as 
directors  were  Adrian  Kurt,  Ray  Noonan.  Dr. 
E.  J.  Blsenlus,  Mrs.  R.  L  Tucker,  Richard 
Devaney,  Mrs.  Charles  Schnelter,  Mrs.  Roy 
Ganfleld.  and  Leo  Sullivan. 

Don  S.  Putney,  R  A.,  medical  facilities 
planning  consultant,  Burlington ,  was  here 
Monday  to  look  at  possible  building  sites. 
B.  C.  Whiting,  medical  structures  consult- 
ant, Iowa  City,  creator  of  modular  coor- 
dtoated  medical  practice  facilitias,  was  here 
Monday  evening  to  meet  with  the  commit- 
tee to  dlecuss  the  building  and  construction 
procedure.  He  will  return  Monday  evening 
to  agato  meet  with  the  board. 


GOAL  ALMOST  KEACHSO 

With  almost  all  captains  having  reported 
In,    the    financial    goal    has    tMen    almost 


[From  the  Cascade  (Iowa)  Pioneer- Adver- 
tiser, Dec.  10,  1969) 
Medxcal  Centex  Psocxessing 
Work  on  the  Cascade  Medical  Center  Is 
rapidly  progressing.  Work  was  just  starting 
on  the  steel  bar  Joists  ajatl  steel  fabricated 
trusses  Tuesday  when  a  picture  was  taken. 
Workmen  finished  the  steel  installation  yes- 
terday (Wednesday)  and  now  have  started 
on  the  roof.  A  photo  also  shows  the  exterior 
prefab  wall  panels.  Lyle  Rogers,  Warsaw, 
111  ,  the  general  contractor,  has  been  super- 
vising the  construction.  Art  Dehner  is  the 
subcontractor.  Completion  date  is  tenta- 
tively set  for  mid- January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies of  this  new  medical  emter  were  held 
on   April    3,    iwa    As    the    newspaper 

said: 

It  was  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
everyone  that  a  dream  became  a  reality. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  on  a  cold,  damp, 
raw  day,  almost  a  thousand  people  came 
to  the  ceremonies  and  rtewed  the  medi- 
cal center  with  shining  eyes  and  pride 
in  their  own  personal  accoi 
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The  Pioneer-Advertiser  on  April  7. 
1960,  reported  as  follows: 

This  community's  new  medical  center  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  Sun- 
day The  weather  was  not  100  percent  co- 
operative but  the  niunber  of  people  at  both 
the  program  and  open  house  following  was 
nothing  short  of  tremendous  Had  good 
weather  prevailed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
crowds  could  have  been  handled.  It  Is  estl- 
i  mated  500  people  attended  dedication  cere- 
monies In  Legion  pavilion  and  no  fewer  than 
800  viewed  the  center  during  the  after- 
noon. 

Program  speakers  were  lavish  in  their 
praise  of  the  medical  center,  as  well  they 
might  be.  Its  exterior  beauty  is  eye- 
catching. Its  Interior,  circular  in  design.  Is 
novel  at  the  same  time  labor-saving  for  the 
doctor.  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  is  to  be 
highly  complimented  for  the  features  incor- 
porated into  this  uUdlng.  One  speaker  at 
Sunday's  dedication  said  it  compared  favor- 
ably with  any  to  be  found  in  Chicago,  New 
York  or  San  Francisco  Another  voiced  the 
opinion  It  was  comparable  to  any  in  the 
Nation.  In  both  Instances  they  were  right. 
This  entire  community  may  take  pardonable 
pride  in  this  medical  center.  It  was  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  everyone  that  a 
dream  became  a  reality.  This  medical  cen- 
ter should  prove  conclusively  that  small 
communities  are  far  from  gasping  for  their 
last  breath.  Each  community  is  Just  as  good 
as  Its  residents  wish  to  make  tt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  at  the  dedication  ceremonies,  and 
the  report  on  my  remarks  follows; 

"If  this  town  is  dying,  then  I  would  like 
to  be  a  part  of  it."  So  spoke  Representative 
Len  Wolf  at  the  dedication  program  Sunday 
of  the  Cascade  Medical  Center  Wolf's 
words  were  to  reply  to  recent  articles  in  a 
neighboring  newspaper  which  implied  that 
rural  America  ( the  small  towns )  was  dying 
and  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past 

Over  500  persons  attended  the  dedication 
program  and  an  estimated  800  visited  the 
center  during  the  open  house  which  followed. 

■trXAL    AMERICA    ON    THE    OO 

Representative  Wolf,  to  his  dedication  ad- 
dress, referred  to  the  completion  of  the 
medical  center  as,  "Rural  America  to  action; 
rural  America  on  the  go"  He  praised  the 
area  for  Its  adjustment  to  changing  times 
and  Its  ability  to  get  things  done  by  the 
action  of  Its  own  people. 

"It's  easy  to  write  to  Congressmen  in 
Washington,"  Wolf  said,  "and  say  we  need 
help,  but  first  you  mxist  prove  that  you  can 
help  yourself.  This  has  been  done  here  in 
Cascade  and  community" 

Speaking  on  "Community  Relations  and 
Medical  Care"  Wolf  concluded  his  address 
with,  "Ood  bless  you  for  the  work  you've 
done,  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  you  today." 

TTTCKXR    MASTER    OF    CEXXMONIES 

R.  L.  Tucker,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  medical  center,  turned  in 
an  excellent  Job  as  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  formal  program. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Blsenlus,  chaplain 
of  Post  528  and  assistant  pastor  at  St  Lucas, 
offered   the  Invocation. 

Several  distinguished  guests  were  Intro- 
duced including  Mayor  Leo  Hlrtz.  Bernard; 
Mayor  William  liiausser,  Epworth;  Mayor  Cliff 
Knlppel.  Dyersvllle;  Mayor  Leo  Dolphin, 
Cascade;  and  E.  C.  Whiting,  consultant  for 
the  center  project 

Dr.  Robert  Myers,  president  of  the  Jones 
County  Medical  Society,  was  present  repre- 
senting the  society.  He  congratulated  the 
Cascade  area  on  the  completion  of  its  fine 
center  and  extended  best  wishes  to  Dr  Mehrl 
as  he  started  practice  in  Cascade.  From  my 
own  experiences,"  Dr.  Myers  said.  "You 
couldnt  have  picked  a  better  town." 


DAVIS    SPOKX 

Norman  Davis,  director  of  medical  pro- 
grams for  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation, 
extended  his  congratulations  for  the  rapid 
completion  of  one  of  the  best  medical  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States.  "This  medical 
facility  could  be  put  to  any  size  city  in  the 
country  and  would  rank  at  the  very  top," 
Davis  told  his  audience.  He  presented  a 
plaque  to  the  center  from  the  foundation 
In  recognition  of  the  project's  completion. 

Aslam  Zafar,  in  this  country  from  Pakis- 
tan to  study  Democratic  policies  and  agri- 
cultural practices,  accompanied  Wol.f  from 
Washington  and  spoke  briefly  Zafar  has 
been  assigned  to  Wolf  because  of  the  let- 
ters Interest  In  agriculture. 

Dr.  William  J  Mehrl,  who  started  practices 
to  the  center  Monday,  expressed  his  grat- 
itude for  the  help  and  kindnesses  that  had 
been  extended  to  him  and  his  family  since 
thoy  moved  to  Cascade  the  previous  Thurs- 
day. Dr.  Mehrl  said  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  living  in  Cascade  and  becoming  a 
part  of  the  community.  He  also  announced 
that  Elizabeth  Carr.  RJ4.,  would  be  the  nurse 
at  the  center.  Later,  he  officiated  at  the 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  at  the  center. 

LEGION     COLOR     GUARD 

Personnel  from  Cascade  American  Legion 
Post  528  comprised  the  color  guard.  Mak- 
ing up  the  guard  were  Jerry  Green,  Pat 
Kean,  Dave  Dolphin,  Herb  Oreen,  and  Dick 
Sullivan. 

The  Dubuque  American  Legion  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  provided  the  days  musical  en- 
tenalnment. 

The  Cascade  Women's  Club  served  coffee 
and  cookies  during  the  open  house  at  the 
center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  presen- 
tation of  Cascade's  accomplishments 
will  show  other  communities  which  are 
faced  with  similar  diflBculties  that  they 
can  cause  miracles  to  happen  through 
their  own  concerted  efforts. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr,  McCormack, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following : ) 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Ii4r.  PoGARTY  in  three  instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quik,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  the  following : ) 

Mr.  Broomfizlo. 


LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Chipertield 
*at  the  request  of  Mr.  Arinds),  for  May 
23  and  24,  on  account  of  attending 
United  Nations  sessions  in  New  York 
City. 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolf  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack). for  20  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QxTii) .  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
May  25. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  iinanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OTlARA  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLsxi  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  SisK  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Wolf. 

Mrs.  KxE. 

Mr.  BOGCH. 

Mr.  Algck. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  Jl.  i029.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  in  machlneguns  and  certain  other 
firearms,  to  reduce  occupational  and  trans- 
fer taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the 
transferor  and  transferee  Jointly  liable  for 
the  transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make 
certain  changes  In  the  definition  of  a  fire- 
arm; 

H.R.  6482.  An  act  relaUng  to  the  credits 
against  the  unemployment  tax  to  the  case 
of  certain  successor  employers; 

HJR.  6779.  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Int«-nal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  the  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  for   certain   todividuals);    and 

H.R.  9808.  An  act  to  extend  xintil  June  30, 
1963,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  to  duty  on 
ground  chicory. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  44.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  toto  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  vrith  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjotim. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  May  24,  1960.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  Acttog  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  36  reports  covering 
49  violations  of  section  3679,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, and  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
7200.1,  entitled.  "Administrative  Control  of 
Appropriations  Within  the  Department  of 
Defense."  pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2 ». 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  change  the 
method  of  promotion  of  Reserve  offlcers  of 
the  Air  Force  to  Reserve  general  officer 
grades":  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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ana.  a  latter  from  Ukt  D««ecUr  ct  Re- 
scarcti  and  Deveiopm«nW  OupmiHamuX  ol  Um 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  Departm«iri; 
of  the  Army  research  and  development  con- 
tracta  for  $50,000  or  more  wblch  were 
awarded  during  the  period  July  1  thrfwgh 
December  3i.  1M9,  purmMnt  to  Public  Law 
557,  sad  Oongrea*;  to  the  Ootnn^ttee  o« 
Armed  Services. 

2174.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  51st  quarterly  re- 
port. coTcrinc  the  Irt  quarter  lOaO.  pur- 
suant to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1M9; 
to  the  Ctimmlttee  on  Banklntp  and  Currency. 

ai75.  A  tetter  from  the  Acting  Seeretaay 
of  Defense,  tranamltthig  the  anual  report 
of  the  American  Natioaal  Red  Cros*  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  5, 
1905  (33  Stat.  599),  and  as  amended  tjy  the 
act  approved  July  17.  1953  («7  Stat.  173); 
to  the  Committee  on  l^jrelfn  Affalrm. 

ai7«.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranemlttlng  the 
tnirtmi  report  an  the  review  of  the  admlnla- 
trattve  miuiageraent  of  the  belllatlc  mlselle 
pvofram  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
to   the   Cbmmlttee   on    Gowemmeat   Opera- 

ttons.  ^ 

2177.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  the  United  States,  tranamltting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  automatic  data- 
processing  (ADP)  hwtaUatlon,  Wew  Orleans 
commodity  ofBee.  Cominodlty  StaMUaation 
Serrlce.  Departr»ent  of  Asjlctiltare,  October 
19S0;  to  the  Coeaxalttee  on  Ocwename»t 
Operations. 

ana.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral SerrlcsB  Admlnlstratioii,  tranamlttlng 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  ot  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  un- 
der the  law:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


mlttee  on  OoveraoBent  Operations;  (Rept. 
No.  l«a.1) .  Betured  to  the  Coaunlttee  of  the 
Whole  liavme  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  D^kWSON:  Goauaalttae  on  Govenuoeut 
C^Mrati^aa.  VlM.  9fiO«.  A  bUl  to  amend  sec- 
^rM»  403  at  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin.- 
Utrstlvei  Serncee  Act  of  ISMS,  to  preecrlbe 
procedutee  to  Insure  that  foceiini  excess  pro{>- 
erty  which  la  disposed  of  ov^seas  wiU  not 
he  imported  Imto  tlK  United  States  to  the 
Injury  q<  the  ecooomy  of  this  country;  with 
amendment  (EiepC.  No.  163«).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ofi  the  Union. 

Mr.  ODOLKY:  Committee  on  Agric\ilture. 
H.R.  9eM.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  agri- 
cultural services  to  Quaai,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1630) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  or*  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ui.  OOOLBT:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  1H15.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act;  with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1640)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Untoa. 

Mr.  CXX>LKT:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  iaft76.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1941  > .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DBLANBT:  Committee  on  Rule* 
House  Besolutlon  539  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR  10128,  a  bin  to  authorlae 
Federal  financial  saststawce  to  the  States  to 
be  use^  for  constructing  sch(X>l  facllltlew: 
without  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  l'«43).  Re- 
ferred 1»  the  House  Calendar 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  (d  May  19. 
19«0.  the  folkrwiny  biils  were  reported 
on  May  20.  19»0: 

Ml"  CANNON;  Committee  on  Approprla.- 
tlons.  HR.  12326.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  19ffl.  and 
for  other  prurposeB;  wtthoo*  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1S34) .  Referred  to  the  Conuaittee 
of  the  Wtoie  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
HJl.  12251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrtcultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
the  Agnculturul  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  market  adjustment  and  price 
support  programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
to  provide  a  high-protein  food  distribution 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  i  Rept.  Ifo.  laSS).  Bef^ed  to 
the  Coiamtttee  of  the  Whole  Hooae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  a£»y  23,  1»60\ 

Under  claiise  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerfe  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Poatt  OOoe 
and  OvU  Semce.  HJB.  »B8a.  A  bill  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  contpensKtian  of 
certain  officers  and  enaployeea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  ywi  pi  ■■■. 
with  aokHadmeat  (Rept.  No.  1686).  Befcrrcd 
to  the  Conamittee  d  the  Whole  Hoose  cm  the 
State  of  the  DziIob. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  'Pi'iiwlttee  on  Govei 
Operations.     Sixteenth  report   of   the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VA1!E  ttTTJ.R  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  ol  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
canunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  ]xintixi«  aod  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11864.  A 
bill  to  olartfy  the  ownership  of  certain  church 
properties  Located  in  the  Virgin  Lklaiid£;  with- 
out araenclment  (Rept.  No.  1641).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  WTioIe  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESC^UTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  19,  1960. 
the  following  bill  was  Introduced  May 
20.  1900: 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

HR  12328.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  civl!  fimctlons  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  acrenrles  of 
the  Dqsartinent  ot  the  Xnterior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennecsee  VaUey 
Authoelty  and  certain  study  cnniiiussi<jcis, 
for  tha  flsc^I  year  ending  JuJae  30,  1961,  and 
for  otiier  purposes. 

[iTLtrxidiierd  and  referred  Xay  2J.  1H0\ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  pubMc 
bills    and    resohitions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  foi)ci>ws: 
By  Mr.  ASPINAIX: 

H.R.  ■I?327  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  Freedom  Monument  symbolizing  the 
Idewls  ef  democracy,  and  for  other  pxrrposfs; 
t-i  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular 
ACsirs. 

By  Mr    B.\RDEN: 

HJi.  123ae.  A  bill  to  exteml  and  Improve 
the  special  education  and.  rehabilitation 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Educauon  aiod 
Labor 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H  R.  12329.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  gift  and 
estate  tax  treatment  of  the  rennqulshmeuts 


at  certain  powwa  In  the  case  of  reciprocal 
and  other  trusts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  BREEDING : 
HJt.  12330.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
pHatlon    for   the   special  milk   program  for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CBLLER: 
H  R.  12331.  A     bill     for     recovery     by    the 
United    States    of   costs    and    erpcnses    to   It 
arising  out  of  the  negligent  or  wrongful  acts 
of  third  person.-?;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    GEORGE 
H  R.  12332    A    bill    to    establish    an    Arms 
Control  Research  Institute;  to  the  Commtt- 
tpe  on  Forelsn  .MTr\lrs 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
HR  U3S8.  A  Wll  to  extend  to  nonprofit 
sport  Ashing  or  fishing  fahr  or  contest  or- 
ganlaatlons  and  asjjoclatlons  the  third -claas 
mall  rates  applicable  to  certain  categories  o< 
nonprofit  onranl?!Rtlons  or  aesodatlorw:  to 
the    Committee    on    T'Xt    Oflice    and    Civil 

Service  

By  Mr   JONES  of  Missouri : 
H  R   12S34.   A    bin   to   decelerate  deprecia- 
tion of  iTicome  of  cotton  producers;   to  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MDRRAT; 
H  R   12335    A   bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Empli'yees'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  OfOce  and  Ovil  9n  »tce. 
H  R  12336    A  bill  to  amend  section  507  of 
the  Clarification   Act  of  1»49,   as  amendPd. 
with   respect    to   the    preservation    of   basic 
compensation  In  downgrading  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  ClvU  Service. 
H  R   12337    A  bllT  to  provide  for  allotment 
and    advanecment    of    pay    with    reepert    to 
civilian   eraploreee  of  the  United   States   In 
caim  of  emen^enry  evacuations  from  certain  ' 
area.1,   and   for  oti^er  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pi)St  Oflice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   POV^ELL  • 
H  R   13338    A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  of 
the   United   .States    In    order   to   abolish    the 
death    penalty,    and    to    substitute    In    heu 
thereof  life  linprleonment;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servlees. 

By  Mr.  RE£S  of  Kansas: 
H  R.  12339.   A    biU    to    amend    the    F«<i»ral 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  12340.  A  biU  to  provide  fur  aUi'taaent 
and  advancement  of  pay  with  respect  to 
clvllli;in  employees  of  the  United  Stal^ea  In 
cases  of  emergency  evacuations  from  certain 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  uid  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  SAUND 
H-R.  12341.  A  bin  to  aiBend  section  te  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (tjt  1S33). 
as  amended,  and  aa  reeuacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Miu-ketlng  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  exteoslou  of  the  restrictions  on  Imparted 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  lo  im- 
port e<t  shelled  walnut.?,  dates  with  pits,  dates 
with  pits  removed,  and  products  made  prin- 
cipally of  dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrt- 
eulture. 

By  Mr  SATLOR 
HJ».  12343.  A  Wll  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Freedom  Montrment  .^ymboUzlng  the 
Ideals  of  democracy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12343.  A  Wn  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement provtelons  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  anthurlzHtion  of  grants  for  State 
water  poHirtlon  c^mtrol  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work? 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

HR  12344  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949    with    rej^wct    to    the    procurement    of 
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property  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

HR  12345.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of 
competitive  bidding  to  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable extent  In  the  procurement  of  proper- 
ty and  services  by  the  Armed  Forces  through 
the  establishment  of  specific  Ftandards  gov- 
erning the  use  of  negotiated  contracts  for 
6urh  procurement,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sejvlces. 
By  Mr  SPENCE: 

HR  12346  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  US  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R   12347.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps  In  the  Navy;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.R.  12348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor  organ- 
ization to  discriminate  unjustifiably  on  ac- 
count of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
B.B..  12840    A  bill   to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for    constructing    school    facilities;     to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  CORBETT: 
H.J.  Res.  711  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  red  and  white  caruallon  and  the  blue 
cornflower  as  the  national  floral  emblem  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Adnilnlstratlon. 

By  Mr  POWELL: 
H  J  Res.  712  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
an^ndment  to  the  Constit-utlon  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  State*;,  any 
State,  or  any  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SPENCE: 
H  J  Res.  713.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  surplus  grsUii  by  the  States  for 
emergency  use  In  the  feeding  of  resident 
game  blrd£  aud  other  wildlife,  and  fur  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr   CORBETT: 
H.  Coo.  Res.  692    Concurrent   resolution   to 
create    a    Joint    Committee    on    a    National 
Fuels  Policy;   U:>  the  Committee  on  Rules 


By  Mr    DAWSON: 

H  Con  Res  693.  Ooticurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  ooj^ee 
of  House  Document  No.  198  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "The  Oc»nmlaBlou  on  Inter- 
go\ernmentAl  Relations";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  AdminLstratlon. 
By  Mr    DENT: 

H   Con    Res.  694    Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    MORRISON: 

H  Res  537  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R  9883.  a  bill  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulss. 


By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.  Res.  638.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing  the   bill   H.R.   4426.  with   accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    BLATNIK: 
H.R  12350.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marion 
John   Nagurskl;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     DOWNING: 
HR   12351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  erf  Charles 
B.  Forrest;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12352.  A  bill  lor  the  relief   of  Marta 
Mnnelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MrDONOUGH: 
HR   12353.  A   bill    for  the  reUef  of  Edgar 
Allen  Gallegoe  and   Ana  GlcHia  Gallepos;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  12354    A  bUl  relaUng  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Ijocal    No.    12    pension    fund    as    a    qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)    of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    RIVERS  of  Alaska; 
HJR  12355    A    bill   to   validate   the   home- 
stead entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER : 
H  R.  12356.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Masaki 
and  Yaeko  Ouchl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H  J.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  confer 

a  medal  on  Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  HI; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials   were    presented    and   referred    as 
follows: 

By  the  SPE/KER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  system  of  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  of  Nevada  or  its  local  governments, 
which  payments  will  be  made  In  lieu  of 
property  taxes  on  federally  owned  property 
In  this  State,  which  property  is  Immune 
from  State  or  local  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and  Insular   Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  constitutional  amendment  abol- 
ishing Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  and 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Government  from 
engaging  in  any  business,  professional,  com- 
mercial, financial,  or  Industrial  enterprise 
except  as  provided  In  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  manorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  oppose  passage  of  H.R.  1884.  which  If  en- 
acted will  prohibit  the  States  from  Impos- 
ing a  Icngth-of -residence  requirement  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  welfare  benefits  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

470.  By  Mr.  HARMON:  Petition  of  Harold 
J.  Crowley,  Shelbyvllle.  Ind..  and  16  others, 
opposing  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10033:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

471.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Charles 
Fluhrer,  president.  Machine.  Tool  &  Die 
Local  165,  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  supporting  and  requesting 
enactment  of  the  Forand  bill.  H.R  4700;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Waahin^ton   Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TiXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RePRi:SKNTATlVES 

Monday,  May  23.  1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i.i  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  May  21,  1960: 

Washington  Retort 

(By  Congressman  Brucx  Auum.  Fifth  Ehstrict. 
Texas.  May  21,  1960) 

Future  historical  analysis  of  the  sximmit 
may  record  that  President  Elsenhower  s  con- 
duct  scored    a    great    victory    for    the    free 


world.  Meanwhile,  we  can  all  be  "Monday 
morning  quarterbacks."  We  all  can  expect, 
also,  the  bitterest,  least -temperate  appraisals 
to  come  from  politically  motivated  crfDce- 
Bcekers.  At  the  moment,  the  nicely  staged 
show  of  bipartisan  support  represented  by 
the  Democrat  leadership's  message  to  Ike  at 
the  summit  has  been  rudely  shattered  by 
presidential -aspirant  Stevenson's  sharp  at- 
tack on  Eisenhower's  administration.  A 
spirit  of  constructive  criticism  would  be 
more  apparent  If  Mr.  Stevenson  had  not 
alleged  that  It  will  take  a  Democrat  adminis- 
tration and  himself  to  do  the  Job.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  each  person's  evaluation  of  him- 
self Is  high  That's  human.  But  It's 
another  thing  to  suggest  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Yalta,  Potsdam  and  Teheran 
Conferences  that  a  Democrat  administra- 
tion can  better  handle  or  solve  foreign 
problems. 

Health  care  for  the  aged  continues  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  social  security  bill  being 
prepared  for  House  debate.     A  move  to  hold 


hearings  to  get  further  Information  was 
defeated.  To  me  It  is  Inconceivable  that  a 
right  solution  can  come  from  ignorance  of 
the  facts.  We  still  have  no  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  medical  services  available  or 
of  medical  needs  and  how  they  are  being 
met.  since  we  lack  information  on  State  and 
local  programs.  All  we  have,  as  data.  Is 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
information  on  Federal  programs,  which  are 
only  a  part  and  not  the  major  part  at  that. 
In  my  view,  this  Is  not  responsible  conduct, 
neither  to  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
look  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
guidance  In  this  field  nor  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  Including  the  aged  and  all  tax- 
payers. Fortunately,  the  final  page  of  this 
story  has  yet  to  be  written.  I  hope  politics 
will  not  dictate  It. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1000 
expands  the  Federal  effort  to  make  eqxilty 
type  capital  and  long-term  credit  more  read- 
ily available  for  small  business  concerns. 
We  thus  add  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
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the  tax  load,  bo  that  we  can  turn  around  and 
lend  buBlneeamen  money  to  replace  that 
taken  from  them  In  taxes.  Tax  relief,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  the  greatest  and  soundeet 
aid  that  businessmen  or  anyone  else  could 
ask  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Debt  reduction:  Can  debt  be  reduced  by 
borrowing  money  to  pay  on  It?  To  me. 
that's  hardly  more  sensible  than  setting  up 
a  savings  account  by  getting  a  loan  at  the 
bank.  Yet  there  is  periodic  and  favorable 
mention  of  a  bill  which  would  force  Federal 
debt  reduction  without  compelling  a  bal- 
an(»d  budget  or  limiting  the  power  to  bor- 
row further,  which  would  leave  us  in  exacUy 
that  situation.  A  better  solution,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  enactment  of  a  constitu- 
tional limitation  on  the  Government's  power 
to  tax,  spend,  and  borrow  and  which  would 
require  a  yearly  balanced  budget. 

H.R.  5,  the  Foreign  Investment  Incentive 
Act.  passed  narrowly  195  to  192.  EarUer  this 
year  it  was  left  hanging  In  midair  after  par- 
tial floor  debate.  Though  aimed  basically 
at  according  U.S.  firms  doing  business  abroad 
the  same  tax  treatment  given  foreign-based 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies,  the  61 -page 
bill  was  complicated  and  technical.  It  was 
not  understood  by  many.  I  am  sure,  among 
both  the  proponents  and  opponents.  Orig- 
inally a  move  to  simplify  and  equalize  tax 
treatment,  the  bill  soon  became  one  of  con- 
cern to  the  State  Department  (to  help  devel- 
op officially  designated  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries); Labor  Department  (that  wage  levels 
and  working  conditions  In  these  industries 
must  not  be  subetandcird  according  to  each 
country's  standard);  Commerce  Department 
(only  10  percent  of  goods  manufactured  by 
U.S.  Industries  located  abroad  can  be  shipped 
back  mto  the  UrUted  States);  and  so  on. 
Thus  a  tax  bill  became  the  vehicle  for  a  lot 
of  social  proposals  In  no  way  related  to  taxes. 

Construction  of  a  Federal  Center  Building 
ill  Dallas  may  have  been  delayed  indefinitely 
by  a  strictly  partisan  move  among  Demo- 
crats on  the  Public  Works  Committee.  The 
vote,  I'm  told,  was  18  to  7  with  all  Republi- 
cans voting  for  approval  of  the  project  and 
all  Democrats  (Including  10  proxies)  against. 

Controversial  issues  lie  ahead  in  the  short 
time  left  before  adjournment  and  political 
conventions:  (1)  Federal  aid  to  education; 
(2)  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas;  (3)  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  hoiislng  industry;  (4)  inter- 
est rate  celling.  These  are  some  that  will 
provoke  bitter  partisan  arguments.  This 
does  not  assxire  a  proper  solution  for  the 
problems,  of  course. 

Random  notes:  The  television  series  will 
continue  on  WFAA-TV  Sundays  at  10:30 
am.  *  *  *  A  preliminary  tabulation  of  the 
questionnaire  returns  Is  complete,  and  I  hope 
to  finish  a  s\irvey  of  this  year's  answers  by 
June  1.  Any  who  mean  to  reply  to  the  ctir- 
rent  questionnaire  and  have  not  yet  done  so 
should  send  it  to  me  this  month. 


Dr.  Rlppy  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  faculty  for  31  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1958.  He  was 
Internationally  recognized  as  America's 
foremott  authority  on  Latin  America. 
He  now  resides  in  Durhtun.  N.C. 

It  will  interest  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  tWs  distinguished  scholar  for  years 
has  been  a  regular  reader  of  the  Con- 
GRissiQNAL  RECORD.  No  matter  how  busy 
his  schedule,  he  has  found  time  to  read 
the  CoUGRESsiONAL  RECORD  as  part  of  his 
daily  must. 


Award  to  Dr.  J.  Fred  Riqipy 


Hon.  Leonard  G.  Wolf  Discusses  Role  of 
Confress  in  Space  Afe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  nxxMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23, 1960 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  1960  WUllam  Volker  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  outstanding 
achievements  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  to 
Dr.  J.  Pred  Rlppy,  history  professor 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A 
stipend  of  $15,000  goes  with  the  award. 
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SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23, 1960 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  Leonard  G.  Wolf,  of  Iowa, 
was  selected  as  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
National  Aeronautical  Electronics  Con- 
ference at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Congressman 
Wolf  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
upon  which  I  also  have  the  honor  of 
serving.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  his  fine  work  on  the  committee, 
and  I  think  every  Member  will  want  to 
study  Congressman  Wolf's  description 
of  tha  work  of  the  committee  and  his 
pertinent  comments  on  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  space  age,  which  formed  the 
theme  of  his  speech  at  the  Conference  on 
May  3. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Wolf's  ad- 
dress follows: 

I  am  Indeed  flattered  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  tonight.  It  is  always 
a  stimulating  experience  to  address  an 
audience  of  well-informed  and  highly  pro- 
fessional people  such  as  you.  By  the  way. 
I  stand  here,  as  a  one-time  Navy  electrician, 
World  War  II  vintage  and  I  know  the  dif- 
ference between  an  ohm  and  a  watt,  or  a 
resistor  and  a  condenser,  and  especially  the 
difference  between  a  hot  line  and  a  ground 
I  find  this  very  inadequate  after  today's 
experiances  at  Wright  Patterson. 

But  I  think  that  If  I  were  now  pursuing  a 
career  in  the  field  of  electronics  I  would  be 
greatly  excited  and  stimulated  by  the  great 
events  that  are  taking  place  In  the  programs 
of  rocket  research  and  space  exploration 
currently  being  pursued  by  the  Department 
of  Deftnse  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  These  events  have  a 
significance  to  developments  In  electronics 
reeeardh  that  stretches  out  into  the  future 
far  beyond  our  ability  to  envision.  The  im- 
plications in  the  single  fact  of  being  able 
to  communicate  with  and  receive  informa- 
tion ffom  a  space  vehicle — Pioneer  V — out 
to  50  million  miles  or  more  are  to  me  simply 
staggering.  We  are  only  now  approaching 
the  threshold  of  achieving  manned  flight 
through  space  to  the  moon  and  to  the 
planetc,  which  could  not  be  possibly  ac- 
complished without  the  unceasing  drive 
toward  progressive  development  that  has 
been  demonstrated  over  the  past  years  not 
only  by  you  and  your  colleagues,  but  also  by 
our  great  national  industrial  complex  tiia* 


has  made  possible  the  comparatively  recent 
growth  of  the  electronics  industry.  Today 
I  met  a  man  who  U  still  working,  yet  worked 
with  the  Wright  brothers  Just  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

Now.  let  me  go  into  the  role  of  Congres-s 
In  the  development  of  our  space  programs, 
and  in  a  much  larger  sense,  its  interest  In  all 
aspects  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

For  many  years,  perhaps  more  positively 
since  World  War  II.  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  In  Congreae,  particularly  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Increas- 
ing Importance  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  everyday  life  of  our  people 
and.  equally  Important,  as  a  very  Important 
p-^rt  of  our  defense  and  naUonal  resources 
If  we  refiect  upon  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  our  great  economic  and  social  ad- 
vances that  followed  World  War  I,  of  the 
roaring  twenties,  of  the  depression,  of  the 
thirties,  and  of  another  great  industrial  and 
economic  upsurge  coming  out  of  World  War 
n.  we  can  then  perceive  more  clearly  the 
recent  emergence  into  early  maturity  of  a 
vigorous  approach,  nationally,  to  scientific 
research  and  development  as  the  root -source 
of  future  security  anU  economic  prosperity. 
Congrress  and  the  executive  branch,  includ- 
ing the  military  departments,  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  this  fact,  and  nowhere  has 
this  awareness  been  more  pointedly  expressed 
than  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  Its 
requests  for  steadily  increasing  appropria- 
tions to  pursue  military  research  and  de- 
velopment progranis  submitted  to  Congress 
every  year. 

For  instance,  the  budget  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  engineering  submitted  by 
the  DOD  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  U  al- 
most ee  billion.  And  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has  al- 
most doubled  its  budget  in  its  2  years  of 
existence  from  $500  million  to  more  than 
$900  million.  Congress  has  expressed  its 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  R  A  D  .  by 
appropriating  almost  all  the  funds  re- 
quested. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  outstanding  scien- 
tific organizations  within  the  many  Depart- 
ments of  the  Oovernment  for  many  years. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, as  examples.  But,  in  comparison  to 
the  DOD,  the  funds  required  by  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  very  small  Indeed 

My  committee,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  as  well  as  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Is  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  significant 
expression  of  Congre&s  of  Its  awarene.'-s  that 
productive  research  and  development,  both 
basic  and  applied,  has  become  a  factor  of 
major  Importance  to  our  national  commu- 
rUty.  Incidentally,  my  committee  Is  the  first 
standing  committee  that  has  been  created  by 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea  since  1900. 
During  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
the  S<?lect  (that  means  temporary)  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Explora- 
tion, working  with  great  energy  and  drive, 
created  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  dedicated  it  to  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  everywhere 

My  committee  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
that  select  conunlttee  and  has  functioned 
with  even  greater  vigor  and  action.  My 
committee  has  a  record  erf  having  held  more 
hearings  In  Its  first  year  than  any  commit- 
tee In  the  history  of  Congrees.  To  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  extent  of  our  Interest*  and 
Jurisdiction,  aside  from  our  legislative  re- 
spxjnslblUtles.  we  have  held  definitive  heel- 
ings on  the  International  control  of  outer 
space,  ground -cushion  phenomena,  satellites 
for  world  communication,  missile  develop- 
ment  and   spcu;e  science,  space  propulsion. 
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nuclear  explosions  in  space,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Tes,  and  in  earth  sciences,  oceanog- 
raphy, social  sciences,  too. 

But,  you  may  ask  why  does  a  ooDgresBional 
oummlttee  take  the  time  and  expend  the 
energy  to  make  such  detailed  investigations? 
Why  doesn't  It  Just  concern  Itself  with  enact- 
ing legislation  and  acting  as  a  watchdog  over 
the  executive  brunch?  The  anrwers  to  such 
seemingly  innocuous  questions  are  reaJIy 
quite  oomplex. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  con- 
tinuing mission  since  beiiig  elected  to  Con- 
gress, to  point  out  as  emphatically  and  as 
often  as  I  can,  that  within  our  country  there 
is  no  longer  existing  a  clear  division  between 
civilian  and  military  We  no  longer  live 
during  times  of  peace  and  of  war. 

We  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
continually  and  unceasingly  at  war— with 
only  the  shooting  suspended  and  not  always 
is  this  true  Now,  no  one  doubt«  that  West- 
ern civilization  Is  faced.  In  the  form  of  the 
Communist  philosophy,  with  Its  most  deadly 
threat  since  Genghis  Khan  stormed  out  of 
Mongolia  with  his  "golden  horde"  and 
brought  Europe  almost  to  the  brink  of  com- 
plete pollUcal  and  social  disintegration  in 
the  12th  century.  To  quote  Gen.  John  B 
Medaris,  who  appeared  before  our  conamittee 
on  February  18  of  this  year,  "Fundamentally 
[the  United  States-Soviet  competition]  is  a 
clash  between  different  phlloeophles  as  to 
the  position  of  the  individual  In  society. 
The  field  of  conflict  is  so  broad,  so  profound, 
that  it  encompasses  everj'  element  of  Inter- 
natiorial  power — military,  economic,  diplo- 
matic, political,  psychological,  and  spiritual." 

Coupling  my  first  premise  that  scientific 
research  and  development  is  assuming  a 
paramount  Importance  to  the  lives  of  all  our 
people,  with  the  realization  and  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  universal 
conflict,  which  can  result  only  in  uncondi- 
tional surrender  either  by  the  Wert  or  the 
East,  Khrushchev's  "We  will  bury  you"  was 
no  figure  of  speech,  then  It  should  become 
clear  that  each  and  every  one  of  you,  and 
your  colleagues  In  the  other  scientific  disci- 
plines, hold  presently,  to  a  major  degree, 
the  responsibility  for  our  continued  existence 
as  free  people.  It  therefore  becomes  the  ob- 
jective of  Congress  and  my  committee  to 
support  and  foster,  as  a  principal  national 
resource,  the  scientific  mission  In  every  field 
of  endeavor. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  consider  the 
education  of  our  young  people  We  have 
held  considerable  bearings  on  this  subject 
and  received  testimony  from  many  outstand- 
ing educators  and  educational  admlnlstra- 
lors.  And  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  have 
a  deep  Interest  in  this  field  In  this  very 
basic,  fiuidamental  area,  we  are.  right  now, 
seeing  the  Soviet  Union  turning  out  scien- 
tists and  engineers  at  a  rate  far  surpassing 
our  own.  The  Red  bosses  recognlze<l  years 
ago  that  the  success  of  their  mission  to  com- 
munizc  the  world  would  depend  upon  ex- 
celling all  other  nations,  particularly  the 
United  States,  In  science  anc^  technology. 
Such  success  would  depend  totally  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  trained  scientists 
that  would  be  available  to  their  research  and 
engineering  programs,  and  ultimately  mak- 
ing world  dominion  possible.  We  must  come 
to  gripe  with  the  great  needs  in  the  field  of 
education  and  quit  arguing  over  who  has  the 
responsibility  to  do  It  and  get  the  education 
program  going. 

You  can  see  why  we  In  Congress  and  in 
my  committee  are  concerned  with  the  edu- 
cation of  scientists  in  our  country,  and  also 
for  the  material  well-being  of  much  of  the 
world. 

Let  me  speak  now  about  the  Interest  of 
our  committee  In  the  space  program. 

During  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
recently  terminated,  the  United  States  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  placing  a  satel- 
lite in  orbit  around  the  earth  to  explore  the 


regions  beyond  our  atmosphere.  The  Navy, 
and  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  was 
a5:i>lgned  the  Vanguard  mission  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  necessary  design,  engi- 
neering and  tests,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  at  Hunts- 
vlUe.  Ala.,  by  slightly  modifying  the  exist- 
ing Redstone  missile,  was  ready  to  place 
a  satellite  in  orbit  almost  a  year  before  the 
scheduled  Vanguard.  Then,  as  we  all  know, 
came  the  great  awakening;  Inaugiuated  by 
Sputnik  I.  Our  complacency  had  been 
Jolted  False  illusions  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union's  technological  capabilities  were  thor- 
oughly dissipated.  And  we  stood  before  the 
world,  figuratively,  with  our  scientific  halo 
down  around  our  ears.  We  learned  there 
was  no  longer  room  for  complacency.  I  left 
Hussla  Just  a  few  days  before  Sputnik  I, 
when,  in  my  first  speeches,  I  suggested 
Russia  had  some  scientific  surprises  for  us 
my  audiences  laughed  with  jximpous  self- 
esteem.  And  then  sputnik— then  my  audi- 
ences would  say,  "Now  how  come?  What 
happened  to  American  leadership?" 

Between  Sputnik  I  and  now  has  evolved 
gradually,  grimly,  and  often  painfully,  the 
comprehensive  space  research  program  now 
underway  in  NASA.  And  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  In  the  last  few  years,  our  satellite 
and  deep  probe  projects  have  paid  off  hand- 
somely. It  Is  an  established  fact  that  our 
space  vehicles  have  contributed  data  to  the 
scientific  communities  of  the  world  that 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  exceeds  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude. 

I'd  like  to  read  two  significant  comments 
from  Mr.   Baldwin  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Baldwin  says  the  reason  for  this  Is  that 
we  Americans  have  not  recognised  suffi- 
ciently the  psychological  and  political  as- 
pects at  the  space  race.  "The  nation's  space 
program,"  he  writes,  "has  been  too  much 
under  the  authority  of  the  mathematical 
scientists — the  "pure"  researchers  to  whom 
scientific  facts  and  findings  are  ends  in  them- 
selves— and  the  budget  planners,  economists 
and  cost  accountants." 

However,  in  awareness  of  the  political  and 
psychological  importance  of  spaoe  achieve- 
ments Moscow  has  been  far  more  perceptive 
than  Washington.  Our  greater  proficiency 
in  the  accumulation  of  scientific  data  has 
been  more  than  offset  in  world  opinion  by 
the  Russian  "firsts ";  first  sputnik:  first 
deep-space  probe;  flrst  picture  of  the  "dark 
Bide  "  of  the  moon;  first  rocket  to  bit  the 
moon.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  space  program 
excels  oiu-  own  in  the  greatly  superior  thrust 
of   the   Soviet   booster  rockets. 

And  a  comment  of  Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtin, 
the  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Di- 
vision, states  this  in  the  foUowlng  manner: 
"At  ihe  present  time,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markaole  features  of  the  U.S.  position  is  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  urgency  in  the  space 
program.  Our  space  program  costs  less  than 
HO  per  year  per  US.  adult  or  roughly,  one 
evening's  entertainment  per  year." 

Yes.  Insofar  as  booster  thrust  and  weight 
lifting  capabilities  are  concerned  our  rocket 
development  Is  still  several  years  behind  that 
of  the  U.S.SJI.,  whose  Sputnik  III  exceeded 
in  weight,  the  total  sum  of  the  payload 
of  every  satellite  and  space  probe  we  have 
sent  up,  to  date. 

However,  in  many  long  hours  of  hearings 
our  committee  has  heard  from  Dr.  T  Keith 
Glennan,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
his  associates,  regarding  the  progress  of  cur- 
rent NASA  satellite  launching  programs,  the 
development  of  large  and  superlarge 
boosters,  and  the  plans  for  a  continuoxisly 
productive  program  leading  to  an  ever-grow- 
ing space  capability.  And  I  can  assure  you 
tonight  that  our  future  in  space  looks  very 
promismg  Indeed,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  large  boosters  such  as 
the  Saturn  and  the  Nova.  However.  I  can- 
not  equate    our    relationship   with   Russian 


progress.  They  are  not  standing  still.  But 
despite  otir  successes  so  far  the  history  of  the 
management  process  that  have  characterized 
our  missile  and  space  programs  has  left 
much  to  be  desired.  To  put  It  bluntly,  they 
were  delayed  by  an  almost  pathological  in- 
ability to  choose  our  objectives  and  to  make 
management  decisions  on  the  top  level,  to 
organize  Government  resources  for  the  Job 
needed  to  be  done. 

And  I  say  this  despite  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  our  Armed  Forces  in  bringing  their 
ballistic  missiles  to  operational  status  In  rec- 
ord time.  To  quote  Dr.  Simon  Ramo,  out- 
standing scientist  and  industrial  organizer 
of  our  day,  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee: "We  have  become  bogged  down  again 
with  the  real  bottleneck — not  the  limited 
technical  and  physical  resources  available  in 
this  Nation,  but  Instead,  the  slow  process  of 
decisionmaking,  organization,  and  arrange- 
mentmaklng, 

"Today,  years  after  complete  demonstra- 
tions of  our  technical  capability  and  years 
after  the  unprecedented  simultaneoiis  im- 
plementation of  all  of  the  production  tools 
and  facilities  and  operational  military  plan- 
ning for  the  full  utUiBatlon  of  these  tech- 
nical accomplishments,  we  still  seem  to  be 
involved  in  major  debates  as  to  how  many 
should  be  the  numbers  of  missiles  that  we 
provide  to  insure  inevitable  retaliation — 
this,  even  thoijgh  a  substantial  part  of  Amer- 
ica's capacity  for  competitive  hardware  pro- 
duction stands  unused."  I  might  say  at  this 
point,  that  most  of  the  rivalry  and  friction 
between  the  services  has  been  catised  by  this 
decisionmaking  problem  at  the  top  The 
individual  chiefs  have  had  to  flght  to  main- 
tain their  programs.  And  they  hoped  that 
the  rival  chiefs  would  do  the  same.  But  all 
of  this  should  have  been  unnecessary,  had 
proper  decisions  been  made  and  on  time  at 
the  summit. 

This  is  where  Congress  and  my  committee 
has  made  the  largest  contribution — the  con- 
tinuous insistence  and  polite  prodding  that 
all  the  responsible  Government  agencies  de- 
velop, by  every  means  available,  the  most 
efficient  organizations  possible,  obtain  the 
best  scientific  talent  available,  and  provide 
leadership  to  American  industry  which,  in 
the  final  analysis,  is  the  only  Instrumental- 
ity by  which  o\ir  national  scientific  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved. 

I  have  tried  In  these  few  brief  moments 
to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  my  committee's  responsibUltles  and  areas 
of  action.  We  Americans  are  living  in  a 
period  of  fateful  decisions  made  by  men  who 
are  motivated  either  by  a  belief  In  moral 
law  and  the  inherent  dignity  of  man,  or  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  state.  TTiese  decisions 
will  Inevitably  and  permanently  effect  our 
lives  as  free  people,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
credible plentltude  that  has  been  the  prod- 
uct of  our  science,  our  technology,  our  In- 
dustires  and  hard  work,  a  plentltude  that  is 
experienced  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  We 
are  richer  far  beyond  what  oin-  fathers  ever 
envisioned  we  could  be.  And  oui  material 
wealth  is  the  envy  of  all  peoples.  Our  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  complacency  bred  by  plenty. 

I  have  had  en  opportunity  to  travel  ex- 
tensively in  the  world,  only  recently  return- 
ing from  southeast  Asia  and  the  Orient, 
There  I  saw  human  degradation  of  a  fantas- 
tic order  that  beggars  description.  I  have  seen 
people  who  are  struggling  to  survive  with- 
out even  the  basic  human  needs  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  living  In  the  midst  of 
squalor  that  makes  our  worst  city  slums 
look  like  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 
I  have  been  In  places  where  a  cupful  of 
rancid,  spoiled  food  Is  worth  more  than  a 
human  life.  And  yet.  these  people  live  In 
hope,  striving  as  best  they  may  for  a  better 
future  for  their  children.  And  they  hare 
before  them  two  avenues  that  they  could 
travel  toward  that  future — one  posted  with 
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tiie  hypocrUy  and  blandlahments  of  com- 
xnunlam,  the  other  with  the  promise  and 
truth  oX  democracy.  I  say  to  you  that  we 
are  competaif  with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  few 
space,  not  for  the  marketplace,  but  for  the 
minds  and  trust  of  uncommitted  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

How  Is  American  science,  research,  tech- 
nology a  part  of  this  competition?  We  have 
made  It  Irrefutably  evident  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  hard  work,  the  exploitation  of  our 
natural  gifts  and  the  unceasing  develop- 
ment of  our  scientific  and  technical  aptitudes 
have  been  combined  to  give  America  what 
it  has  today.  And  this,  the  most  important 
point  of  all.  has  been  done  within  a  society 
of  free  men  and  women  In  leas  than  200  years. 
And.  the  same  U  possible  for  all  peoples. 
This  is  the  message  we  must  bring  to  those 
struggling  people.  This  is  the  bright  hope 
we  must  give  them.  Material  and  spiritual 
progress  is  possible  without  destroying  the 
basic  freedoms. 

I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  per- 
haps our  greatest  virtue  Is  not  solely  In  our 
abilities  to  produce,  but  rather  too.  in  our 
willingness  to  give.  I  think  that  most  of  us 
beUeve  that  we  are  o\ir  brother's  keeper, 
and  have  acted  that  way  over  the  years.  I 
do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  in  helping  to 
feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  shelter 
the  homeless  of  the  world  that  each  one  of  us 
were  self-conscious  in  doing  so.  Nor  do  I 
believe  we  have  sent  our  bounty  overseas 
like  the  ostentatious  philanthropist. 

No.  Because  I  have  seen  in  these  coun- 
tries American  shovels,  tractors,  combines, 
looms,  all  types  of  machinery  along  with 
American  scientists,  technicians,  engineers, 
doctors — there  to  teach  and  instruct  those 
people  bow  to  help  themselves,  and  to  have 
pride  in  their  own  accfxnpUshmentB.  We 
must  Increase  this  area  even  more.  We  must 
lead  In  this  area,  not  as  a  military  power, 
but  as  a  free  nation  whose  only  desire  Is  to 
help  raise  up  mankind. 

I  need  only  point  to  our  enormous  con- 
tributions to  the  rebuilding  of  war-devas- 
tated nations,  particularly  Japan,  now  a 
thriving,  vigorous  commercial  country  15 
years  after  almost  complete  economic 
disaster. 

These  are  the  things  that  American 
science  has  made  possible.  And  thus 
through  our  technology  have  we  affirmed  our 
principles  of  mortUity  and  hiimanlty.  We 
must  be  sure  that  those  countries  which 
have  not  as  yet  finally  chosen  the  road 
down  which  they  will  march  toward  the 
future,  have  an  opport\inlty  to  re8ix>nd  to 
those  same  eternal  principles  and  hopefully 
create  a  better  life  for  their  people  through 
the  democratic  process. 

Therefore,  you  and  I.  as  participants  In 
this  great  outpouring  of  scientific  discovery, 
energy,  and  accomplishment,  in  ovu*  own 
humble  way.  strive  for  the  common  goal  so 
earnestly  des'red  by  everyone.  You.  more 
directly  than  I.  can  be  part  of  translating 
concept  into  reality. 

The  goal  of  my  conunlttee,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  greatest  form  of  human  govern- 
ment the  world  has  ever  known,  guides  and 
attempts  to  give  to  ovu-  national  research 
and  development  programs  a  positive  and 
constructive  emphasis.  It  is  the  firm  be- 
lief of  my  colleagues  that  the  results 
achieved  through  our  national  and  scien- 
tific efforts  should  benefit  all  mankind.  As 
an  Instrument  of  the  Government  that 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  Intellectual  fredeom 
for  everyone,  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  the  Incomparable  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  major  role  in  assuring  to 
ourselves  and  the  free  world  the  security 
and  tranquility  that  is  sought  and  dreamed 
of  by  so  many.  And  with  God's  help,  that 
opportunity  will  lead  man  ever  closer  to 
realizing  the  promise  that  was  given  to  him 
2.000  years  ago  in  Bethelhem,  "Peace  on 
earth,  to  men  of  good  will." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Monday,  May  23, 1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  tbe  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild.  Local 
26.  in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  sponsors  a  compe- 
tition whereby  staff  members  enter 
their  respective  work  which  was  pub- 
lished in  their  newspaper  during  the 
year. 

More  than  300  entries  were  submitted 
by  staff  members  of  four  Niagara  Fron- 
tier daily  newspapers.  The  winners 
were  selected  by  newsmen  in  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Toronto. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  staff  members 
won  all  five  awards  in  the  graphic  arts — 
three  In  photography,  and  one  each  for 
cartooning  and  illustration.  Its  report- 
ers and  editors  took  both  sports  writing 
prizes  and  also  scored  in  the  editorial 
writing,  individual  reporting,  woman's 
page  and  headline  writing  categories. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  winners 
were: 

Millard  H.  Browne,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  News,  who  won  the  prize 
for  the  best  editorial  with  an  inspiring 
observation  directed  toward  the  "Class 
of  1959." 

Prilitzer  Prize  winning  cartoonist. 
Bruce  Shanks,  scored  again  with  a  car- 
toon that  asked  what  Premier  Khru- 
shchev had  in  his  other  hand  on  the 
occasion  of  his  American  visit  last  year. 
For  his  analysis  and  description  of  the 
uproar  attending  the  Buffalo  reassess- 
ment job,  Ernie  Gross,  a  News  city  hall 
reporter,  carried  off  the  prize  for  the 
best  individual  reporting. 

A  heading  on  a  story  about  the  but- 
ton industry's  woe — "Buttons  All  at 
Loose  Ends  as  Zippers  Pull  to  the  Top  " — 
gained  the  best  headline  awards  for  El- 
wood  M.  Wardlow,  assistant  copy  desk 
chief. 

Jean  Reeves  Allan  won  the  prize  for 
the  best  woman's  page  writing,  with 
three  interviews  with  home  economists 
at  a  convention. 

A  stunning  story  about  people  who 
drive  in  the  classic  500-mile  Memorial 
Day  race  at  Indianapolis  won  Jack  Hor- 
rigan,  sportswriter,  the  accolade  for  the 
top  sports  feature. 

Dick  Johnston's  piece  about  a  pre- 
season clash  between  the  world  cham- 
pion Montreal  Canadiens  hockey  team 
and  tiie  Buffalo  Bisons  won  the  sports 
news  story  award. 

A  warm  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  St. 
Bonafenture  University's  late  Reverend 
Thomas  Plassman  to  accompany  a  fea- 
ture story  about  the  famous  "Father 
Tom"  won  John  A.  Sunley  this  year's 
illustrator's  award. 

Thft  Buffalo  Courier-Expre&s  had  three 
winners — one  in  feature  writing,  one 
in  spot  news  category,  and  the  other  in 
Interpretive  writing.    They  are: 

Richard  Hirsch.  who  won  his  award 
in  feature  writing  for  his  weekly  column 
"Offhand,"  which  has  appeared  in  the 


Sunday  Courier-Express  for  more  than 
2  years.  This  is  the  second  award  he 
has  won  for  his  column.  He  also  won 
another  award  last  year  for  a  series,  and 
a  fourth  award  as  well  as  the  Walter  O. 
Bingham  plaque  in  1966  for  journalistic 
achievement. 

George  Wyatt  won  his  award  in  the 
spot  news  category  for  an  interview  of  a 
Massachusetts  resident  who  was  kid- 
naped in  his  car  and  threatened  with 
death  until  he  escaped  in  Amherst.  He 
was  cited  for  presenting  the  interview 
in  'an  interesting  and  dramatic  man- 
ner." 

William  Polger.  a  previous  winner  in 
1956.  won  his  award  in  interpretative 
writing  for  his  weekly  column  on  the 
church  page.  His  column  also  won  him 
a  Freedom  Foundation  award  earlier  this 
year. 

Three  photography  awards  went  to  the 
following  News  staffers : 

Robert  L.  Smith's  shadowy  dramatic 
picture  of  physicians  at  Our  Lady  of 
Victory  Hospital  trying  to  revive  an 
asphyxiation  victim  won  the  spot  news 
picture  award. 

Merrill  D.  Matthews  scored  in  the  fea- 
ture picture  category  with  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing picture  showing  a  small  boy  trying 
to  hold  down  a  large  turkey. 

Two  speeding  girls  racing  to  the  finish 
wire  in  the  Erie  County  Junior  Olympics 
gave  William  Dyviniak  the  honors  in  the 
sports  picture  department. 

One  winner  will  be  selected  from  all 
these  categories  for  the  1959  Walter  A. 
Bingham  Memorial  Award,  a  prize  hon- 
oring a  late  Buffalo  Evening  News  pho- 
tographer. 
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Steuben  Society  of  America  Banqaet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or  NEW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  I960 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  May  21.  1960.  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  held  its  41st  anni- 
versary banquet  in  New  York  City.  This 
society  which  bears  the  name  of  Baron 
Priedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben  of  Revo- 
lutionary War  fame  lists  under  its  policy 
and  program : 

1  This  society  aims  to  loyally  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  Urlted  States  of  America, 
advocates  the  proper  application  of  Us  pro- 
visions, and  endeavors  to  Inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  government  by  a  federal 
republic  with  limited,   delegated  powers. 

2  This  society  is  dedicated  to  maintaining 
the  Independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  freedom 
from  all  foreign  Influence. 

The  society  was  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing for  its  speaker  at  the  41st  anniver- 
sary banquet  the  Honorable  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Senator  delivered  a  very 
timely  and  stirring  address  of  tremen- 
dous interest  to  his  audience  and  which 
I  believe  should  be  read  by  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  address  to  which 
I  have  referred : 

Sttcbek  Sociftt.  Mat  21,  IWO 

Mr.  Chairman,  membtfs  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America.  It  la  a  pwofound  source 
of  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  here  tonight.  Your  famous 
Steuben  Society  is  more  than  an  assemblage 
of  outstanding  and  loyal  American  citizens 
It  is  a  part  of  the  America  that  we  love  and 
cherish — a  symbol  of  the  great  stream  of  c\il- 
ture.  of  talent,  of  patriotism  that  has  flown 
Into  our  Nation  from  the  great  source  of  the 
German  peoples,  to  strengthen  and  to  en- 
noble this  liind  we  are  proud  to  call  our  own 

Baron  von  Steuben  can  never  be  a  mere 
name  to  Americans  He  remains  forever  a 
part  of  our  history,  a  part  of  our  greatness. 
a  part  of  our  pride  as  a  nation. 

This  Is  a  '^Ime  to  be  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. This  Is  a  moment  In  history  when  the 
spirit  that  lias  made  us  great — the  spirit  of 
free  men  in  a  free  society — is  facing  a  chal- 
lenge unique  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation. 

And  that  challenge  is  being  met — therein 
should  He  cur  pride — by  a  massive  and  In- 
tense dedication  to  the  principle  that  man  Is 
a  creature  of  God,  a  creature  of  dignity — and 
that  nothing  we  can  strive  for.  nothing  we 
can  fight  for  represents  a  greater  or  more 
compelling  cause. 

We  have  known  the  face  of  danger  here 
in  America.  It  has  8\irged  before  our  eyes, 
cold  and  menacing,  from  the  years  of  our 
history. 

It  was  the  ugly  face  that  Americans  braved 
with  men  like  Baron  von  Steuben  at  their 
sides  and  in  their  vanguard. 

It  was  the  pitiless  face  we  have  seen  on 
land  and  seiv  and  In  the  air  through  all  the 
wars  of  our  birth,  our  growth  and  our 
maturity.  A  familiar  face — but  a  fore- 
doomed face — because  the  valor  of  American 
hearts,  the  strength  of  American  arms 
crushed  It  to  earth 

Now  danger  stalks  the  world  again  It  Is 
not  the  danger  dressed  In  uniform,  the  one 
we  know  only  too  well.  It  is  rather  the 
danger  dresf^d  In  a  garb  of  philosophy  that 
Is  not  only  intl-Ood.  but  also  anti-man  I 
here  speak  of  man  as  a  spirit,  not  as  an 
animal,  as  sji  individual,  not  as  a  nimiber 
I  speak  of  the  mass  op>eration  to  dehumanize 
man,  to  brutalize  him,  to  legislate  out  of 
existence  hlj  soul,  his  conscience,  his  per- 
sonality. 

This  is  a  ni;w  and  ominous  visage  of  danger 
And  it  is  nc't  distant.  It  is  not  isolated  In 
some  remote  land.  It  is  pervasive  It  is 
present.  It  is  glaring  at  us  on  all  sides 
And  you  cui  read  Its  Identity  card.  It 
says,    "communism  " 

Geographj  Is  no  longer  a  lesson  for  chil- 
dren It  Is  a  lesson  for  us  all.  The  map  of 
the  WCM-Id  represents  a  study  that  should 
command  ff.r  more  attention  than  It  does 
For  its  blood-red  areas  are  vast  and  grow- 
ing. 

The  red  stain  has  spread — is  spreading — 
and  as  It  seeps  across  new  frontiers,  as  It 
trickles  intc  new  areas,  the  homeland  of 
freedom  undergoes  a  concurrent  shrinkage, 
loses   ground,   loses  strength,    loses   prestige. 

This  is  the  silent  battleground  upon  which 
we  fight  thl«  day.  This  Is  the  threat  to  our 
way  of  life.     This  Is  the  face  of  danger 

It  is  so  often  a  well-masked  face  that  we 
are  prone  tc  Ignore  Its  presence.  As  a  na- 
tion we  hav€  been  accustomed  to  fight  con- 
ventional battles  with  conventional 
weapons. 

Today  the  enemy  may  put  on  the  very  dis- 
guise of  froHlom  in  order  better  to  fight 
freedom.  In  the  name  of  liberation  he  prac- 
tices enslavement.  In  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple he  oppretses  the  people.  In  the  name  of 
peace  he  would  destroy  peace. 

This  is  a  new  pattern  of  conquest  in  the 
history  of  our  world,  new  and  ominous  and 


deadly.  As  a  symbol  of  its  technique  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  ill-fated  summit 
conference. 

It  is  apparent,  grimly  apparent,  that 
Khrushchev  went  to  Paris  to  obstruct,  to 
confuse,  to  attempt  to  divide,  rather  than 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  seeking  or  peace  mak- 
ing. 

And  the  pretext  he  has  used  to  promote 
failure  is  in  Itself  an  affirmation  of  the 
Soviet  code  of  expediency,  of  total  disre- 
gard for  concepts  of  right  and  wrong. 

Here  we  have  the  supreme  irony  of  per- 
haps the  greatest  spymaster  in  history  de- 
manding an  apology  because  his  nation  has 
been  spied  upon.  Moral  indignation  is  a 
mask  that  fits  him  poorly,  yet  he  flaunts 
It  before  the  world  like  an  angel  of  inno- 
cence Meanwhile,  his  espionage  agents, 
scattered  like  termite  colonies  throughout 
the  world,  are  eating  away  at  the  foundations 
of  freedom  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

And  while  those  agents  walk  through  our 
open  doors,  a  great  black  expanse  of  secrecy 
marks  the  Communist  areas  on  the  strategic 
map  of  the  world.  It  is  a  world  hermet- 
ically sealed — in  the  military  sense.  Histor- 
ically, our  American  cry  of  vigilance  has 
been  "on  the  ramparts  we  watch."  And 
watch  we  must,  so  long  as  the  shadow  of  an 
upraised  flst  falls  across  the  sunlight  of  our 
freedom. 

The  resolve  of  the  United  States  to  live 
up  to  Its  role  and  resf>onslblllty  as  the  lead- 
ing Nation  of  the  free  world  has  been  made 
unmistakably  apparent  to  the  Kremlin. 

And  If  we  must  choose  a  symbol  of  this 
resolve  It  Is  to  be  found  in  Germany — in  our 
unqualified  support  of  the  magnificent  cita- 
del of  freedom  that  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin  represent  to  this  divided  world. 

Standing  literally  on  the  battlellne  of  two 
opposing  global  forces,  free  Germany  is  an 
eloquent  testimonial  to  htunan  courage,  to 
the  spiritual  quest  for  freedom,  for  self- 
determination,  no  matter  what  the  risks,  no 
matter  what  the  sacrifices. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  brave  behind  a  wall 
of  security;  it  is  another  and  higher  courage 
to  face  up  boldly  to  danger,  bead  high,  heart 
high,  firm  In  the  sense  and  assurance  that 
one  is  in  the  right,  that  there  can  be  no 
comoromise  with  principle,  no  dUution  of 
the  basic  freedom  that  means  more  than  life 
Itself.  Our  support,  our  identification  with 
the  cause  of  free  Germany  Is.  to  be  sure,  a 
great  bulwark  in  their  struggle.  But  we  did 
not  invent  the  raw  courage  of  the  German 
I>eople. 

We  did  not  put  the  fire  of  patriotism,  of 
dedication  In  the  hearts  of  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer, of  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  of  aU  the  mil- 
lions of  free  Germans  who  stand  solidly, 
steadfastly,  and  unafraid  on  the  very  rim  of 
danger. 

In  this  regard,  may  I  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  matter  of  Khrushchev's  threat  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  and  turn  over  access  to  West  Ber- 
lin to  the  Communist  regime.  It  is  seriously 
to  be  questioned  whether  the  facts  of  life — 
facts  growing  out  of  the  very  German  char- 
acter he  has  attempted  to  subjugate — wlU 
make  such  a  move  politically  fwactlcable. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  strong  signs  of 
instability  in  Germany — which  is  another 
way  of  saying  the  presence  of  the  free  spirit 
of  Germany — may  well  make  a  peace  pact 
with  East  Germany  fraught  with  danger  for 
the  Kremlin.  For  it  implies  an  Ulbrecht  re- 
gime that  will  be  on  its  own  both  in  foreign 
affairs  and  in  domestic  state  security,  and 
such  an  eventuality  may  create  more  prob- 
lems than  It  solves,  so  far  as  the  Communist 
grand  design  is  concerned 

It  is  especially  appropriate,  in  these  days 
when  the  fate  of  freedom  Is  at  stake  in  the 
world,  that  I  should  have  th-  opportunity  to 
speak  before  the  Steuben  Society.  For  in 
your  charter,  In  your  reason  for  existence, 
is  typified  not  only  the  spirit  of  a  free  Amer- 
ica  but   the  vigilance   to   keep   it  free. 


Otir  strength,  as  a  nation,  must  be  meas- 
\ired  by  people,  not  by  armaments.  Our 
true  stiength  Is  not  in  crur  military  muscles, 
but  in  o\ir  citizens'  hearts — in  the  spiritual 
dedication  of  people  like  yourself  to  the 
living  honor  of  our  great  country,  to  the 
love  it  inspires  in  Americans,  to  the  respect 
it  inspires  in  all  corners  of  the  world. 

Particularly  is  this  spirit  of  dedication 
called  lor  In  an  age  of  tremendous  counter- 
forces  that  press  hard  against  our  house 
of  freedom,  that  chip  away  at  its  founda- 
tions, that  would  engulf  it  in  the  new,  de- 
humanized society  that  communism  seeks 
to  create. 

What  is  Imperatively  called  for  in  this  hour 
is  an  awareness  of  the  presence  of  danger — 
and  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  mission  of 
the  Steuben  Society  becomes  of  paramount 
Importance. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  too  many  Americans 
are  prcne  to  confuse  their  material  well- 
being  with  a  sense  of  security — to  confuse 
their  inalienable  rights  with  permanent,  Im- 
pregnable liberty,  to  assume  that  labor-saving 
devices  and  freedom-preserving  devices  come 
in  the  fiame  packages  The  Steuben  Society 
serves  this  Nation  well  when  It  raises  Its 
voice  to  remind  us  all  that  freedom  is  scwne- 
thing  that  we  can  lose  as  well  as  win — and 
that  to  keep  It  in  our  possession,  cherished 
for  the  God-given  attribute  It  is,  we  must 
have  the  eyes  to  keep  watch  on  It.  and  the 
heart  to  fight  for  It  In  Its  hoxir  of  danger. 

We  live  In  a  new  and  dangerous  world, 
and  we  need  Paul  Reveres  like  yoxirselves  to 
alert  the  country  to  the  perils  of  indifference, 
of  apathy,  of  the  assumption  that  freedom 
is  a  birthmark  that  no  power  can  remove — 
when  It  is  actually  an  inheritance  that  can 
be  lost  by  default. 

Above  all,  the  struggle  we  are  engaged  In 
must  bti  seen  in  the  true  perspective  of  otir 
sense  of  survival  as  a  nation,  not  in  the  false 
and  twisted  perspective  of  irrationality  and 
blurred  values  In  this  regard,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  been  appalled  at  the  nxmiber  of 
letters  I  have  received  openly  condemning 
our  Nation  for  conducting  spy  filghts  over 
Russia.  In  the  eyes  of  these  citizens — yes 
clouded  by  a  woefu!  misunderstanding  of  the 
facts  of  polii-lcal  1^^ — '^^  *****  °°  right  to 
try  to  protect  America  and  all  free  men  from 
the  sudden  fist  that  strikes  cut  of  the  dark 
to  smash  oxir  freedom,  to  smash  all  that  we 
have  fought  and  died  to  create,  before  and 
since  the  founding  of   the  Republic. 

These  are  honest,  well-meaning  citizens. 
Happily,  they  are  a  small  minority.  Yet  It 
is  symptomatic  of  the  confused  values  of 
our  time  that  such  people  are  prone  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  enemy  of  liberty  by  seeking 
to  apologize  for  one  manifestation  of  the 
very  acts  of  intelligence-gathering  which  are 
employed  against  us  unceasingly,  night  and 
day.  year  by  year. 

If  we  were  the  victims  of  a  nuclear  Pearl 
Harbor — and  heaven  grant  that  terrible  visi- 
tation may  never  come — these  same  citizens 
would  assail  our  Government  for  failure  to 
have  secured  the  intelligence  that  would  have 
rendered  such  an  attack  imixwslble. 

Patriotism,  like  charity  begins  at  home 
And  that,  too,  is  where  vigUance  begins— 
where  secvu^lty  begins — in  the  nUnds  and  In 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

We  must  be  an  aware  people — an  Informed 
people — if  we  are  to  preserve  Intact  and  tm- 
dimlnished  the  precious  gift  of  freedom  that 
was  handed  down  to  us — that  remains  our 
sacred   trust  for  so  long  as   we   live. 

That  Is  why  I  would  wish  to  see  the  In- 
fiuence  of  your  wonderful  Steuben  Society 
radiated  throughout  our  land — why  I  would 
wish  to  see  it  galvanize  to  action  a  love  of 
country,  a  devotion  to  country  that  too  often 
slumbers  in  the  soft  featherbed  of  apathy, 
of  Indifference,  of  sheer  unawareness  of  the 
tremendously  meaningful  hovirs  and  days 
we  are  Uving,  in  this  world  of  hostility,  of 
challenge,  and  of  change. 


it- 
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In  closing,  may  I  leave  with  you  thia  one 
observation.  It  haa  significance.  I  feel.  In 
the  light  of  what  haa  been  said  here  tonight. 
HistOTy  haa  recorded  for  us  the  many  ways 
in  which  human  freedom  haa  died — glori- 
ously, cravenly.  forlornly — but  the  saddest, 
moat  ignominloiis  death  of  all  la  when  free- 
dom dies  in  its  sleep. 
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Monday.  May  23. 1960 
Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  AFL- 
ClO  Joint  Council  Meeting  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  New  York.  N.Y..  on  May 
12,  IMO. 

RESPONSIBnJTT    It*    JTTVINILK    DSLIWQUXNCT 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
day, and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  my  thoughts  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Aa  a  Member  of  your  Congress  and  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare  funds.  I  have 
been  fleeting  for  new  programs  and  legisla- 
tion to  help  reduce  juvenile  delinquency.  I 
know  you  are  jiist  as  concerned  with  this  as 
I  am.  And  ac.  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  will 
be  a  reminder  of  our  shared  responsibUity  for 
meeUng  and  dealing  with  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Moreover.  I  shall  point  out  some  of  tlie 
ways  by  which  we  can  more  strongly  attack 
and  deal  with  the  growing  menace  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  situation  Is  not  hope- 
less. Par  from  It.  But  there  are  things  we 
need  to  do  that  we  are  not  doing — and  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  So.  what  I  shall  say 
will  ahow  the  gloomy  side — the  staggering 
statistics  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  But  it 
win  also  reveal  the  hopeful  side — the  oppor- 
tunities for  positive  programs  and  action. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  reaching  epidemic 
proportion  In  our  society.  It  Is  causing  grave 
concern  not  only  to  you  and  to  me.  but  to 
every  Ajnertcan  concerned  about  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  statistics  are  shocking.  The  number 
of  delinquency  cases  disposed  of  by  Juvenile 
courts  In  the  United  States  nearly  tripled 
between  1948  and  1958.  E>urlng  this  period 
the  child  population  of  delinquency  age  In- 
creased by  about  a  third,  while  the  delin- 
quency rate  per  thousand  children  In  thla 
age  group  doubled  Cause  for  further  alarm 
is  the  fact  that  acts  of  violence  against  per- 
sons are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  almost 
any  other  form  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
cost  of  delinquency  In  dollars  amd  cents  is 
also  staggering.  PBI  estimates  indicate  that 
Juvenile  delinquency  currently  represents  a 
drain  on  our  national  economy  of  $4  billion 
each  year. 

But  the  problem  Is  even  more  serious  than 
the  surface  facta  make  it  appear.  It  Is  re- 
liably estimated  that  one  boy  In  five  in  this 
country  now  has  a  delinquency  record  by 
the  time  be  Is  18  years  old.  Though  it  la 
true  that  many  of  the  offenses  that  are 
counted  In  establishing  thU  figure  are  rela- 
tively minor,  It  Is  also  true  that  the  statistics 
on  delinquency  are  limited  to  cases  known  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  courts.  Por 
every  child  who  becomes  a  Juvenile  court 
statistic  there  are  two  or  three  who  are  dealt 
with  Informally  by  the  police,  even  though 
they  may  have  committed  similar  offenses. 


About  tialf  of  all  arrests  for  burglary  aiKl 
larcency  and  almost  two-thirds  ot  tbs  arrests 
for  auto  theft  Involve  persons  under  18  years 
of  age.  Tet  in  these  three  categories,  slight- 
ly less  tlum  one  offense  in  four  results  in  an 
arrest. 

It  Is  obvious  then  that  the  figures  on  de- 
Unquenoy  represent  only  the  surface  portion 
of  a  meaacing  Iceberg — an  iceberg  in  which 
we  should  include  all  of  the  thousands  of 
youngsters  with  delinquent  behavior  pat- 
terns. These  young  people  must  also  be  seen 
as  people,  not  merely  as  statistics.  They  are 
the  citlaens,  the  workers,  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation.  They  are  individuals  with 
productive  potential — and  many  of  them 
have  th«  basic  ablUtles  to  make  Important 
creative  contributions  to  our  society.  V^e 
simply  oannot  afford  this  kind  ot  waste  of 
our  productive  youth.  No  country,  not  even 
ours,  is  rich  enough  or  ever  will  be  rich 
enough  to  afford  it. 

The  child  population  of  delinquency  age 
will  increase  by  about  50  percent  in  the  next 
two  decades  On  top  of  this.  In  the  next 
3  decades  many  more  of  our  people  will 
be  living  in  or  near  big  cities  At  present, 
the  big  city  delinquency  rates  are  three  to 
four  tunes  the  rural  and  small  town  rates, 
and  adult  crime  rates  also  increase  with  the 
size  of  ttie  city  It  seems  very  likely,  there- 
fore, that  as  we  become  a  more  urban  nation 
our  delinquency  and  adult  crinte  rates  will 
continue  to  rise,  with  more  delinquents  In 
the  juvanlle  age  bracket  azul  more  and  more 
of  them  movli^  into  adult  crime  as  they 
grow  older. 

Por  the  last  13  of  my  19  years  In  the 
Congress.  I  have  been  active — either  as  a 
ranking  member  or  chairman — on  the  House 
committee  responsible  for  levels  of  programs 
that  Include  the  field  of  delinquency.  The 
subcommittee  which  I  head  has  becon^  in- 
creasingly alarmed  at  the  national  juvenile 
delinquency  problem.  Accordingly,  last  year 
oiir  cottunittee  asked  the  Depcurtment  of 
Health.  Education.  «md  Welfare  to  coordinate 
a  special  effort  and  give  leadership  to  per- 
suade more  of  our  scientists  to  turn  their 
attention  to  study  In  the  behavioral  sciences 
Such  studies,  we  felt,  should  Include  in- 
quiry into  the  psychological,  emotional,  and 
environmental  factors  leading  to  deviant 
behavior  In  youth. 

Prom  such  knowledge  we  could  hope  to 
And  a  way  of  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency.    Let  me  quote  from  our  report: 

"In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wejfare  we  have  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
both  with  Interest,  experience,  and  resources 
In  the  fields  of  child  behavior,  child  welfare. 
and  chUd  psychology.  It  would  seem  that 
a  collaOoratlve  effort  by  these  two  agencies, 
one  oriented  to  research  In  behavioral,  psy- 
chological.  and  psychiatric  sciences,  and  the 
other  oriented  to  research  In  sociological  sci- 
ence with  emphasis  on  child  welfare,  could 
lead  to  methods  for  helping  reduce  the  tragic 
social  burden  that  juvenUe  delinquency 
represents." 

We  asked  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  Children's  Bureau  to  under- 
take a  aiost  careful  and  thoughtful  study  of 
what  can  and  should  be  done  In  future 
years  la  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention. 

The  Joint  report  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
has  now  been  received.  Its  contents  Indi- 
cate that,  though  we  do  not  now  have  any 
final  answers  regarding  the  nature  of  delin- 
quency and  the  most  effective  ways  of  treat- 
ing dlflerent  types  of  delinquents,  we  do 
have  a  food  deal  of  useful  knowledge  result- 
ing from  scientific  studies  smd  from  the  ex- 
perience of  people  working  In  the  field  of  de- 
linquency. 

We  aje  not  completely  Ignorant  and  help- 
less befbre  this  crisis.  We  can  Identify  the 
problem,   we   can   plot   its   course,   at  least 


crudely,  and  we  can  take  preventive  meas- 
ures. It  is  not  enough  to  be  against  de- 
linquency—It is  our  responsibility  to  de- 
velop a  major  national  blueprint  for  the 
control  of  this  epidemic.  Fortunately,  It  Is 
not  too  late  for  prevention  and  control  if 
we  are  wUllng  to  take  bold,  expensive,  and 
large-scale  action,  to  conduct  field  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations,  to  train  needed 
personnel,  and  to  do  more  research. 

Our  committee  Is  recommending  such  ac- 
tion and  Is  also  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  160.000  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
Inaugurate  the  first  steps  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. We  recognized,  of  course,  that  sub- 
stantially larger  sums  will  be  needed  In  the 
succeeding  years  as  demonstration,  research, 
and  training  projects  get  under  way.  and  a.s 
State  and  local  governmenU  begin  to  apply 
the  findings  from  these  projects. 

But  while  Federal  leadership  and  help 
are  needed  In  attacking  the  problem.  It  must 
be  clearly  recognized  that  this  effort  requires 
the  active  teamwork  of  responsible  private 
organizations  such  as  the  community  serv- 
ice organizations  of  APL-CIO,  social  and 
health  agencies,  schools,  churches,  and  many 
other  civic  and  community  organizations 
Such  teamwork  of  public  and  private  re- 
sources is  required  not  only  because  the 
problem  is  reaching  epidemic  proportions 
but  also  because  delinquency  Is  so  deeply 
Interwoven  Into  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Since  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  com- 
pletely remake  our  society,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  concentrate  on  a  few  strategic  factors 
which  people  who  have  worked  extensively 
with   delinquents  consider   to  be  crucial. 

There  are  numerous  fanUUes  with  Inade- 
quate incomes  in  the  deteriorated  areas  of 
our  big  cities.  Many  such  famiUes  are  un- 
able to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  child-rearing 
because  of  physical  health  and  mental  health 
problems,  and  because  of  lack  of  meaning- 
ful ties  with  religious,  social.  educaUonaJ. 
and  health  agencies  in  ths  community. 
Health,  counseling,  remedial  education,  rec- 
reation, welfare,  and  voacUonai  guidance 
services  must  be  provided  to  these  families, 
where  needed,  on  an  Individual  basis  Also, 
the  basic  structure  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare  services  for  the  entire  conununlty 
mvist  be  strengthened  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  delinquency  and  other  social  oontsglon 
from  these  malfuncUoning  families.  By 
fiDcuslng  on  such  families  and  the  services 
which  they  and  their  neighbors  need,  it  Is 
passible  to  launch  an  attack  on  delinquency 
now.  even  though  we  cannot  deal  with  ail 
the  myriad  factors  associated  with  delin- 
quency at  once.  The  rationale  for  such  an 
appr.>ach  Is  derived  from  an  examination  of 
cci  cAin  dominant  trends  in  the  American 
way  erf  life  today. 

In  our  huge,  complex.  Industrialised  and 
mechauilzod  urban  society,  we  no  longer  have 
the  Informal  social  controls  that  character- 
ized the  mral  way  of  life  In  America  during 
the  19th  century.  Por  those  who  would 
achieve  a  rewarding  position  In  legitimate 
society,  a  long  educational  preparation  la 
required.  Besides,  there  are  widespread  pres- 
sures which  prevent  youth  from  holding 
Jobs  or  even  learning  jobs  before  they  are  18 
or  older.  At  the  same  time,  our  society  be- 
comes Increasingly  complex  and  keeps 
changing  so  rapidly  that  It  Is  more  and  nK>re 
difficult  for  youth  to  establish  a  meaningful 
way  of  life  and  select  a  suitable  career. 

The  child  of  today,  unlike  his  counterpart 
100  years  ago,  or  even  50  years  ago,  does 
not  have  a  sense  of  belonging,  of  never  ques- 
tioning his  place  in  the  community.  In  the 
economy,  and  In  the  world  at  large.  In  our 
medlum-slEed  and  larger  cities  there  are 
many  children  In  the  low-Income  areas  who 
are  faced  with  the  fact  that  neither  they, 
their    parents,    their    neighbors    nor    their 
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friends  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  com- 
munity or  have  a  responsible  role  to  fulfill. 
Particularly  If  they  are  part  of  a  minority 
group,  they  constantly  feel  rejected  or  at 
least  Ignored  by  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
When  the  urban  low-Income  child  starts 
school  he  Is  l:kely  to  find  that  his  previous 
life  experiencfts  have  not  prepared  him  for 
this  setting,  and  that  school  represents  prep- 
aration for  a  way  of  life  that  appears  to 
have  no  place  for  him  except  In  the  most 
menial  and  lowest  paid  occupations 

Unless  an  understanding  parent,  teacher, 
neighbor,  clergyman,  or  social  worker  can 
help  him,  thrcugh  a  continuing  relationship, 
to  understand  this  educated  world  better 
and  see  a  meaningful  role  In  It  for  himself 
he  Is  unlikely  to  develop  the  feeling  that  he 
belongs  to  this  complex  educatlon-ndden 
society.  This  process  of  alienation  from  pro- 
ductive society  can  start  very  early  Indeed 
in  the  case  of  a  child  whose  home  Is  ex- 
tremely deprived  In  human  relationships  and 
material  needs. 

Unfortunately,  the  major  social  trends  of 
our  time  that  accompany  urbanization  tend 
to  create  more  and  more  of  these  rootless. 
aUenated.  and  finally  rebellious  children 
These  trends  Include  InduEtrlallzatlon,  In- 
creasing technology,  larger  and  larger  or- 
ganizations, and  the  overall  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  our  economy 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  are  not  going  to 
be  any  easy  answers  to  the  problem  of  de- 
linquency It  Is  equally  appcu-ent,  also,  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  make  any  real  Inroads 
against  delinquency  unless  we  simultane- 
ously launch  a  broad  campaign  in  the  whole 
field  of  child  welfare 

We  need  moie  and  better  professional  serv- 
ices for  children  and  families  before  prob- 
lenu  arise  And  in  our  programs  designed 
to  treat  the  juvenile  delinquent,  we  need 
more  emphails  on  coordinating  and 
strengthening  all  of  the  basic  local  social 
services  for  ch  Idren  Such  a  program  Is  Im- 
possible wlthcut  broad  citizen  support  at 
every  level. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  In  Congress 
that  has  supjxjrted  research  programs  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  success  In  the  medical 
and  biological  iiclenoes.  I  believe  It  Is  possible 
to  attack  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
through  slmllu'  programs  I  believe  the 
Federal  Qoverrment  must  support  research, 
demonstrations  and  training  to  provide  the 
necessary  scientific  knowledge  and  person- 
nel The  State  and  local  governments  do 
not  have  the  resources  for  all  that  Is  needed 
of  this  kind  of  activity  On  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  services  to  children  and  their 
families  must  be  provided  in  the  individual 
community,  with  the  help  of  the  State  and 
local  governments 

This  will  be  done,  but  only  If  people  every- 
where want  l:  strongly  enough.  Citizens 
and  citizen  groups.  Including  such  outstand- 
ing leadership  groups  as  the  AFI^CIO  Com- 
munity Services  program,  must  indicate  that 
they  arc  wUlin);  to  support  Federal  and  State 
tax  levels  sufficient  to  maintain  adequate 
child  welfare  research,  training,  and  serv- 
ice programs  They  must  take  the  Initiative 
In  Insisting  that  local  governments,  agen- 
cies, and  civic  groups  mobilize  to  improve 
social  services — and  that  careful  and 
thoughtful  planning  Is  done  before  any  ac- 
tion Is  Initiated. 

A  careful  blueprint  Is  also  needed  In  order 
to  attack  delinquency  adequately.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  substantial  role  In 
this  program  aad  has  already  begun  to  take 
action  througt  some  of  Its  agencies  For 
example,  the  Itatlonal  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  Is  now  (inducting  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  researtih  focused  on  basic  processes 
Involved  In  social  problems,  development  of 
effective  jwevertlve  and  treatment  methods, 
and  methods  of  training  personnel  to  do  work 
connected  with  these  social  jM-oblems.     The 


Institute  is  attempting  to  acquire  mc»-e 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  many  proc- 
esses Involved  In  producing  delinquents. 

The  major  effort,  however.  Is  concentrated 
on  effective  application  of  current  knowledge 
and  skills.  The  consensus  of  experienced 
professionals  In  the  field  Is  that  serious  de- 
linquency usually  Involves  a  long-term  social 
and  psychological  process.  In  many  delin- 
quents the  first  symptoms  appear  In  early 
childhood,  with  onset  varying  between  ages 
2  and  10.  There  is  evidence  that  the  process 
can  be  reversed  or  at  least  arrested,  but  early 
intervention  and  continuing  attention  are 
required.  In  this  respect  delinquency 
roughly  resembles  diabetes,  which  physicians 
are  able  to  control  If  they  sjxDt  the  illness 
early  enough  and  provide  continuing  care 
for  an  Indefinite  period.  With  delinquency, 
however,  such  control  methods  are  less  re- 
liable,   though    promising. 

Preventive  care  needs  to  continue  at  least 
through  the  adolescent  years,  perhaps  be- 
yond. In  mild  cases,  such  care  may  Involve 
no  more  than  an  Initial  diagnostic  study, 
followed  by  periodic  contact  with  a  trained 
probation  officer  or  other  experienced  per- 
son, plus  occasional  provision  of  necessary 
health,  counseling,  remedial  education,  rec- 
reational, and  vocational  guidance  services. 
In  more  serious  cases,  a  continuing  and  in- 
tensive rehabilitative  process  is  required.  In- 
volving a  concentration  of  coordinated 
services. 

An  essential  counterpart  to  such  Individual 
and  family  care  Is  an  attempt  to  modify  the 
spirit  of  the  community  In  high-delinquency 
areas  so  that  adults  in  these  areas  will  show 
a  more  accepting,  helping,  and  nurturing 
attitude  toward  all  children  In  the  area.  In- 
cluding delinquents,  and  will  participate  In 
mobilizing  and  Improving  all  community 
services  for  youth. 

Since  many  experienced  delinquency  work- 
ers feel  that  they  could  do  a  much  better  job 
if  they  had  adequate  resources,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  Is  supporting  three 
research  and  service  groups  who  are  testing 
out  special  delinquency  control  approaches. 
In  order  to  provide  these  and  similar  groups 
with  more  effective  tools  to  carry  out  con- 
trol programs,  support  Is  also  being  provided 
for  projects  focused  on  early  Identification 
of  delinquents  and  predelinquents,  special 
methods  of  treating  such  children  and  their 
families,  and  methods  of  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  preventive  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  three  special  projects  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Is  being  carried  out 
In  a  city  of  about  200,000  population.  Thus 
far  it  has  Involved  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
social  and  psychological  characteristics  of 
delinquents  In  the  community  as  compared 
with  children  whose  behavior  is  exemplary 
and  outstanding  There  has  also  been  ex- 
tensive study  of  community  services  and  of 
social  and  institutional  factors  Involved  In 
delinquency 

The  next  phase  will  be  to  transmit  results 
of  the  study  in  appropriate  form  to  a  group 
of  leaders  In  community  services  for  youth, 
as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large.  This 
feedback  process  should  mobilize  a  ground- 
swell  of  community  Interest  and  concern 
which  win  insure  total  community  support 
for  a  carefully  planned  delinquency  control 
program  If  community  resources  are  Insuf- 
ficient to  provide  services  needed  in  such  an 
all-out  control  program,  they  wUl  be  sup- 
plemented In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram at  an  effetclve  level  for  an  adequate 
demonstration  p>erlod. 

Another  special  project,  set  up  In  a  middle- 
sized  city  In  Massachusetts,  Is  attempting  to 
devise  methods  for  classifying  a  sample  of  all 
delinquents  coming  to  the  court  so  that  they 
can  be  referred  for  appropriate  treatment. 
This  effort  is  based  on  the  observation  that 
most  communities  lack  resources  and  tech- 


niques needed  for  adequate  diagnosis  and  dis- 
position of  delinquents,  lliese  diagnostic 
instruments  have  now  been  developed  and 
are  being  applied  to  a  sample  of  all  de- 
linquents coming  to  the  court.  The  next 
phase  will  Include  a  tryout  of  the  recom- 
mended dispositions  or  treatments,  with  lo- 
cal services  for  this  purpose  being  augmented 
as  needed. 

The  largest  project  undertaken  thus  far 
Is  that  of  mobilization  for  youth,  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  New  Tork  City.  This 
project,  still  In  its  formative  stages,  is  ex- 
pected to  include  both  preventive  and  treat- 
ment services  for  predelinquents,  delin- 
quents, and  their  families,  plus  a  broad  pro- 
gram aimed  at  modifying  community  atti- 
tudes toward  youth  and  at  reorganizing  and 
augmenting  services  designed  to  help  youth 
move  Into  productive  adult  lives. 

Mr.  James  McCarthy,  who  Is  here  today, 
can  tell  you  more  about  this  project,  since 
he  is  the  director  of  Its  action  program.  All 
three  of  the  special  projects  being  supported 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
are  of  the  type  that  need  extensive  participa- 
tion by  community  service  programs  such  as 
your  own. 

Aside  from  general  support  for  such  pro- 
grams, there  are  a  number  of  special  ways  in 
which  organizations  concerned  with  com- 
munity health  and  welfare,  and  in  particular 
your  organization,  can  help  attack  the  p.-ob- 
lem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  problem  of  youth  employment. 

Early  In  this  century  child  labor  laws  were 
Introduced  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
children  and  youth  In  unheal thful  work  sit- 
uations. At  the  same  time  public  education 
was  expanded  on  a  compulsory  basis  so  as  to 
permit  all  children  to  complete  high  school. 
We  are  now  finding  that  many  children  have 
such  serious  difficulties  with  education  that 
they  are  ready  to  leave  school  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  teens.  Many  of  them  now 
do  leave  school  by  age  14  on  a  formal  basis, 
or  Informally  by  very  frequent  truantlng  and 
by  being  Inattentive  and  disruptive  In  class 

The  great  bulk  of  delinquents  are  recruited 
from  this  group.  Over  htilf  of  all  delin- 
quents are  educationally  retarded  and  a  large 
proportion  of  school  dropouts  become  In- 
volved In  delinquent  acts.  However,  auto- 
mation and  the  shorter  work  week  have  made 
It  extremely  difficult  to  bring  younger  teen- 
agers Into  the  labor  'orce,  and  organized 
labor  has  legitimately  been  concerned  about 
attempts  to  lower  the  working  age. 

Yet  some  means  must  be  developed  for 
gradually  preparing  the  school-rejected  and 
school-rejectmg  teenagers  for  a  useful  work 
career.  In  some  European  countries  such 
youth  serve  as  apprentices  In  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations  and  are  thus  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  adult  labor  force  I  offer  no 
solutions  to  you  at  this  time,  but  would  sug- 
gest that  this  Is  a  problem  which  merits  the 
special  concern  of  your  organizations 

The  advent  of  the  shorter  workweek  brings 
Increased  concern  for  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time.  It  Is  within  their  leisure  time 
that  many  of  our  teenagers  get  Into  difficulty. 
Certainly  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
use  of  leisure  time  are  extremely  limited 
In  some  of  the  deteriorated  areas  of  our  large 
cities.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  hobby  pro- 
grams, recreation  programs  of  all  kinds,  and 
for  the  help  of  a  large  nimiber  of  responsible 
citizens  in  developing  such  programs.  These 
programs  must  be  adequately  planned  and 
supervised. 

Here  in  New  York  City  there  are  a  variety 
of  such  programs.  For  example,  some  schools 
are  open  all  day  and  also  during  the  evening, 
providing  supervised  hobby  and  recreation 
programs  as  well  as  programs  throughout  the 
summer  months.  Other  agencies.  Including 
schools,  ait  carrying  on  activities  which  help 
new  migrants  from  Puerto  Rico  or  from  rural 
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areu  of  the  Soutli  1»  beccjme  acquatnted 
with  the  customs,  serTtcee.  and  opportunities 
of  the  big  city. 

Experienced  workers  In  the  field  of  de- 
linquency recognize  the  Importance  of  citi- 
zen and  voluntary  organization  participation 
In  carrying  out  prevention  and  treatment 
programs.  The  actual  or  potential  delin- 
quent and  hU  family  In  a  low-Income  area 
may  require  a  variety  of  remedial  education, 
health,  counseling,  recreation,  and  voca- 
tional guidance  services.  If  such  senrtcee  are 
to  be  provided  in  a  way  that  meets  local 
needs  In  a  coordinated  fashion,  a  large  num- 
ber of  responsible  local  citizens  must  serve 
on  boards,  in  planning  agencies,  and  as  vol- 
unteers. Such  support  Is  needed  not  only  for 
agencies  serving  delinquents  but  for  all 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
child  and  his  family. 

Althoiogh  public  interest  In  a  problem  lifce 
delinquency  is  aroused  when  an  epidemic 
of  vandalism,  theft,  or  violence  occxirs.  such 
Interest  is  apt  to  subside  as  other  pressing 
problems  arise.  Besides.  dellnquenU  have 
no  lobby,  as  do.  for  example,  the  physically 
handicapped  and  mentally  retarded  children. 
Parents  of  delinquents  do  not  organize  as  do 
the  parents  of  these  other  handicapped 
children. 

Therefore  there  must  be  continuing  sup- 
port from  responsible  organizations  like 
yours  for  constructive  legislation  and  for 
community  eflorts  In  the  fleld. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important  of  all. 
much  help  is  needed  in  spreading  community 
concern  for  every  child  of  the  community,  in 
setting  standards,  and  In  sharing  these 
standards  with  parents  of  children  in  our 
most  deprived  areas.  Because  we  are  living 
In  what  has  been  called  an  affluent  society. 
we  are  too  apt  to  assume  that  prosperity  has 
filtered  around  all  of  the  corners  in  our 
economy.  We  are  too  apt  to  assume  that 
significant  portions  of  our  society  who  do  not 
share  the  comforts  and  opportunities  on 
which  middle-class  values  are  predicated  will 
nevertheless  owe  full  allegiance  to  such 
values. 

Delinquency  Is  a  growing,  threatening  epi- 
demic In  our  national  life,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  It  is  visible.  National  leadership  and 
help  la  required  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
And  a  larger  part  of  that  leadership  must 
come  from  the  teamwork  of  many  public- 
spirited  orgnizatlons.  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant of  which  is  the  commvmity  services 
program  of  the  .AFL-CIO. 
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HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23.  1960 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
an  alarming  development  with  regard  to 
our  national  defense.  I  refer  to  the  In- 
credible decision  of  the  Air  Force,  re- 
cently announced,  that  it  will  inactivate 
and  phase  out  the  449th  Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Squadron  at  Ladd  Fleld.  near 
Falrbuiics.  Alaska,  in  August  1960.  This 
unit,  which  Is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  in 
Alaska  north  of  the  Brooks  Range — the 
only  other  flghter-inceptor  sqtsadron  in 
Alaska  being   at   Elmendorf   Air  Force 


Field  tear  Anchorage.  Alaska^has  for 
many  years  been  regarded  by  the  high- 
est miUtary  authorities  as  an  indispensa- 
ble shield  against  potential  aggression 
by  tho  Russians.  Ladd  Fleld,  only  600 
miles  from  Siberia,  is  a  part  of  our 
northwest  bastion  of  defense :  a  vital  link 
in  our  perimeter  of  national  defense, 
which  includes  Alaska  as  the  corridor 
between  Asia  and  North  America,  being 
an  area  once  characterized  by  the  late 
great  Army  officer.  William  "Billy" 
Mitchell,  as  "the  most  important  stra- 
tegic pilace  in  the  world." 

As  recently  as  last  March  the  Air  Force 
programed  replacement  of  its  25  F-89 
aircraft  at  Ladd  AFB  for  F-lOlBs.  in  line 
with  strengthening  the  defensive  power 
of  the  449th  Fighter-Interceptor  Squad- 
ron. This  occurred  at  a  time  when  in- 
ternational tensions  appeared  to  be  re- 
laxing-. Now  in  the  midst  of  a  worsened 
world  situation  stemming  from  our  U-2 
observation  flights  over  Russia,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  Air  Force's  sudden 
plan  to  withdraw  from  Ladd  Field, 
soundly  established  on  American  soil  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  con- 
trasted with  many  of  our  foreign  air- 
bases  which  are  built  on  pohtical  quick- 
sand. 

On  July  4th  last,  at  Auburn,  N.Y..  I 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  a  cere- 
mony honoring  our  49th  State,  in  which 
I  extolled  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of 
former  Secretary  of  State,  William  Henry 
Seward,  in  effectuating  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia,  and  noted  the  dis- 
advantage the  rest  of  North  America 
would  now  be  suffering  if  Alaska  were  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Rus-sians.  Both  the 
audience  and  I  visualized  the  idea  of 
Russitin  bombers  and  missiles  being  lo- 
cated in  Alaska  pointed  toward  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  the  older  States 
and  Canada,  and  we  did  not  like  what 
we  saw.  which  lent  enhanced  meaning 
to  the  memory  of  Wilham  Henry  Se- 
ward. 

Noir  we  are  told  by  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay, 
who  requested  the  construction  of  Eiel- 
son  AFB  a  decade  ago  as  a  launching 
ground  for  SAC  bombers  just  26  miles 
from  Fairbanks,  that  Alaska  is  now  of 
subordinate  strategic  importance  and 
that  for  economy  reasons  the  risk  of 
phasing  out  the  449th  Fighter  Intercep- 
tor Squadron  may  be  taken.  This,  in 
the  ftice  of  the  fact  that  said  squadron 
has  been  on  the  alert  for  years  to  defend 
not  only  Ladd  Field  and  environs  agaln.st 
the  possibility  of  a  Russian  paratrooper 
attack  or  destructive  bombing  mission, 
but  to  likewise  defend  the  great  SAC 
installation  and  runway  at  Elelson  AFB 
with  resultant  protection  of  our  whole 
country. 

Since  long-range  missiles  presently 
under  development  are  presumably  not 
yet  operational,  the  Russian  airpower 
according  to  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  is  still 
Russtti's  most  dangerous  weapon.  To 
my  mind  this  makes  the  problem  ele- 
mentiu-y  and  the  answer  apparent — this 
is  no  time  to  inactivate  any  part  of 
our  manned  fighter-interceptor  forces. 
Comas  the  day  when  East  and  West  will 
have  each  other  thoroughly  pinpointed 
with  adequate  arrays  of  ICBM's,  there 


may  be  no  further  use  for  Air  Force  bases 
as  we  know  them  today,  but  the  time  Is 
not  now,  any  more  than  It  is  time  to 
phase  out  the  Air  Force  itself. 

I  realize  that  the  Air  Force  is  hurting 
because  of  the  recent  congressional  ap- 
propriation cutback  on  Bomare  widely 
regarded  as  an  extraragant  fifth  wheel 
in  our  overall  missile  program,  but  do 
not  think  this  justifies  the  economy  re- 
action  displayed   in   the   plan   to   chop 
down  our  manned  fighter  strength.    This 
reaction  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  the 
Congress,  "You  want  economy  so  we  will 
give  it  to  you — where  it  hurts."    IrLstead. 
the  money  saved  on  Bomare  should  be 
made  available  to  strengthen  our  manned 
fighter  defenses.     Such  approach  would 
be  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  top 
stratum    of   the   Air   Force   has   turned 
down  the  request  of  Lt.  Oen.  Frank  A 
Armstrong,  Jr..  Commanding  General  of 
the  Alaskan  Command,  for  intermediate 
range  missile  Installations  in  Alaska  to 
ofT.set  the  27  Russian  missile  Installations 
in  Siberia  across  the  Bering  Strait.     If 
Alaska   is   not  an  area   usable  for  ex- 
changing  missile  blows  with   the  Rus- 
sians,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  area 
vulnerable  to  attack  and  attempted  oc- 
cupancy by  the  Russians  for  use  against 
the   rest   of   our   country   as   a   nearby 
launching  platform. 

An  excellent  and  more  complete  treat- 
ment of  this  whole  subject  is  found  in 
the  remarks  of  Senators  BArrLrrr  and 
GRUtNTNG  of  Alaska  set  forth  in  the  Cow- 
CREssioNAL  Recort)  of  May  17.  I960,  be- 
ginning on  page  10407  with  the  speech 
of  Senator  Grdening.  I  Invite  all  of  you 
to  read  the  able  presentations  of  the  two 
Sonators.  for  the  vital  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  K££ 

or  WIST  VTRcnriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  May  23.  1960 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  include  a  copy  of  my 
newsletter  released  today: 

Washington,  Mat  23.  1960. 
Keenotes  by  Repriskntative  Elizabeth  Kee 

The  coIiApse  uf  the  summit  cuuXerence 
raises  many  grave  problems  fur  the  United 
States  and  Uie  rest  oi  the  free  world.  One 
thing  appears  to  be  certalD — the  cold  war 
will  b<?  resumed  with  all  of  its  dangerous 
impUcatloiis. 

The  country  Is  united  behind  the  Presi- 
dent. In  view  of  Premier  Khruahchev's 
violent  and  bitter  attacks  on  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower, there  U  nothing  else  Uie  oouuuy 
can  do.  A  show  uf  wealeness  at  Uils  point 
on  our  part  or  that  of  our  allies  could  be 
fatal. 

The  failure  of  the  summit  negotiations 
to  produce  results  Ls  not  surprising.  But 
what  Is  surprising  Is  the  violent  manner 
in  which  Khrushchev  chose  to  prevent  them 
from  even  getting  undor  way.  The  abuotlng 
down  of  the  U  2  plane  was  the  excuse  he 
used.  Obvlou.sly.  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
before  coming  to  Paris  to  block  any  mean- 
ingful talka. 
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The  Important  thing  now  la  to  ptMcnt  a 
united  front  to  ttM  world  to  mecit  an  ex- 
pected series  of  crliies  In  the  ocHnlng  nru>ntbs. 
An  inquiry  Into  im  unfortunate  aeries  oC 
events  preceding  ttie  Paris  meeting  can  wait 
until  a  more  approjirlate  time. 

VETO    BT    PRESIDEHT    tTNTOETtTXATE 

The  veto  by  President  Elsenhower  of  legis- 
lation to  help  In  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  distressed  areas  Is  unfortunate. 
Twice  Congress  h^  passed  this  bUl  and 
each  time  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  kill 
it  by  veto. 

In  my  opinion,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  clearly  established.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  In  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  who  are  at  present  leading  hopeless 
lives.  Their  jobs  a.-e  gone  and  the  prospects 
of    finding   gainful   employment   are  dim. 

This  legislation  would  have  launched  a 
cooperative  program  to  rebuild  these  areas 
and  create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  The 
President's  six  reaiions  for  vetoing  the  bill 
did  not  seem  to  b<i  very  convincing  to  me 

Eventually,  a  program  of  this  kind  must 
be  put  Into  operation.  The  President's  two 
vetoes  have  cost  us  valuable  time  In  attack- 
ing a  serious  national  economic  problem. 

WATERSHED     PBOTBCTION   PROCEAM 
BTBI NGTBXNKD 

The  House  has  voted  an  additional  14  9 
million  for  the  wtterahed  protection  pro- 
gram. 

The  Idea  behind  the  program  is  this:  By 
bulUUng  dams  and  other  water  checking 
fadllttas  on  small  streams,  the  danger  of 
downstream  flooding  on  larger  streams  is 
lessened  without  i.he  need  for  large,  ex- 
pensive dams.  Aliio,  the  damage  to  pro- 
ductive farm  land  .a  kept  to  a  minimum. 

This  program  has  been  a  success.  In  West 
Virginia  and  other  States,  some  projects  are 
actually  under  construction  and  others  have 
been  completed.  There  hare  been  so  many 
requests  by  local  Interests  for  inclusion  In 
the  program  that  aldltional  planning  funds 
were  essential. 

Protection  of  so!!  Is  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  thu  Nation.  Soil  la  one  of 
our  most  precious  assets.  We  must  not 
squander  It 

I  alao  strongly  support  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  undei  which  locally  managed 
districts  are  formed  to  Install  soil  conserv- 
ing practices  on  a  3road  scale.  Mllllona  of 
acres  are  now  Included  Ln  soil  conservation 
districts  which  ar(>  practicing  the  latest 
methods  of  conserring  and  preserving  the 
sou. 

Thla  Is  a  tine  program  which  enjoys  al- 
most unanimous  support  in  Confess. 


Pricei  Charfed  by  Hospitals  for  Drugs 
Admiaistenid  to   Patients 


KX'IKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OW    NEW    TOXK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  Of  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  23, 1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
medical  plans  for  the  aged  have  been  ad- 
vanced, many  problems  have  come  to 
light.  A  study  made  2  years  ago  re- 
vealed that  40  percent  of  our  retired 
people  have  some  form  of  health  insur- 
ance. Elven  this  Is  often  inadequate, 
and  It  Is  expensive  In  view  of  the  limited 
resources  of  the  greater  majority  of  our 
senior  cltiasens.  In  the  meantime,  med- 
ical costs  continue  to  rise. 


I  return  to  my  district  every  weekend 
and  meet  with  many  constituents,  some 
of  whom  have  had  the  misfortune  of  ill- 
nesses that  have  run  into  exorbitant 
costs. 

In  recent  months  public  attention  has 
been  glaringly  focused  upon  the  high 
drug  prices  In  our  country,  and  emphasis 
has  been  properly  placed  on  the  wide  dis- 
parity between  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
certain  drugs  and  their  retail  selling 
price.  I  have  followed  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monoix>ly  Subcommittee,  of  which  Sen- 
ator EsTEs  Kefauver  Ls  chairman,  and  I 
have  noted  one  aspect  of  this  problem 
which  has  not  yet  been  explored.  This 
is  the  price  charged  by  hospitals  for 
drugs  administered  to  patients.  Since 
the  patient  in  a  hospital  is  a  captive  cus- 
tomer with  respect  to  the  drugs  that  are 
administered  to  him.  I  feel  that  this 
should  also  be  an  area  for  investigation 
by  the  subcommittee. 

In  reviewing  the  many  complaints 
that  I  have  received  from  constituents,  I 
find  that  many  of  the  statements  ren- 
dered by  hospitals,  for  the  drugs  admin- 
istered to  the  patient,  are  not  Itemized. 
Also,  in  every  case,  it  was  felt  that  the 
charge  for  drugs  was  excessive. 

I  shall  include  a  copy  of  a  bill  which 
one  of  my  constituents  received  from  a 
hospital,  covering  1  week's  expenses  last 
October  for  one  of  his  relatives.  I  was 
astounded  when  I  saw  the  charge  for 
drugs — $676.25.  This  was  over  half  the 
cost  of  the  entire  hospital  bill: 

The  following  is  a  duplicate  of  thi.s 
biU: 

Board    and    room     (7    days,    at 

$21.50) $150.50 

Cardiogram— 15.00 

X-ray 80.00 

Oxygen 78.  00 

Gluoose 11.  00 

Laboratory  CEaml  nations 207.  00 

Siirglcal    dressings B.  08 

Special  medicines 676.25 

Total 1,166.83 

Under  "Special  medicines,"  or  drugs, 
we  find  the  following  items: 
Aqueous       penicillin        ( 190,000,000 

unite) $380. 00 

Molar  NA  Lactate  I.V 21.00 

Chymar 5.  00 

Cedlland  I.V 4.00 

Hvdrocortlsone 24.  00 

Solu  Cortel 16.00 

Vitamin   B^, 10.00 

rwgalon 2.  00 

Streptomycin 8.00 

Saline .75 

ASA  suppositories 7  50 

CThloromydtln 102.00 

LevaiAed 3.  00 

Sulfadlazene 12.00 

Glucose 76.00 

Rontlne 7.  00 

Total 676.  25 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
will  delve  into  this  aspect  of  drug  prices 
since  It  is  evident  that  a  great  quantity 
of  drugs  is  dispensed  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  hospitals.  In  view  of  the 
lack  of  comj)etition  in  this  area,  correc- 
tive legislation  may  be  necessary  as  de- 
termined by  the  facts  after  careful  ex- 
ploration by  this  subcommittee. 


WasluBftoB,  D.C.,  Intematioiial  Race 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  aENN  BEALL 

or   MAMTULtrO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  23, 1960 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  International  Race,  the 
"Olympic  of  Racing."  held  on  Veterans 
Day  at  the  Laurel.  Md..  racetrack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state - 
mei^.t  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed,  as  follows: 

WASHIlfOTOK,    D.C..    UmoKATIOKAL    RACE 

THE  Olympic  of  Racino 

On  Novemb€T  11,  Veterans  Day  In  the 
United  States,  the  unique  Washington.  D.C.. 
International  Horserace  will  be  presented  to 
the  sporting  people  of  the  world  for  the  ninth 
time.  As  each  year  becomes  history,  global 
interest  shows  a  decided  Increase,  not  only 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  breed, 
own,  and  race  thoroughbreds,  but  also  bj 
racing's  mUllons  who  thoroughly  enjoy  keen 
competlti<m  anywhere. 

By  Its  very  nature,  the  Washington.  D.C., 
International  Is  an  "Olympic  of  Racing"  By 
adding  a  sound  sporting  idea  to  modem  air 
transportation,  the  Laurel  Racecourse  has 
developed  an  International  spectacle  already 
ranked  the  equal,  if  not  sarpaaslng.  other 
worldwide  cont<!6ts  featuring  representatives 
of  various  countries  in  a  struggle  for  global 
supremacy. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  International,  with 
Its  Olympic  overtones.  Is  especially  signifi- 
cant thla  year,  a  year  In  which  the  United 
States  engages  the  nations  of  the  world  In 
athletic  prowB«;. 

Horseraclng  is  not  Included  chi  the  of- 
ficial Olympic  agenda  at  Rome,  but  what 
could  be  more  fitting  than  for  this  great 
Maryland  racing  classic  to  serve  as  an  Olym- 
pic vehicle?  Understandably,  It  woiUd  be 
tinofBcial.  But  It  isn't  too  far-fetched  to 
see  this  sporting  equine  test,  InTolvlng  all 
the  skill,  speed,  and  stamina  connected  with 
the  ancient  Olympics,  as  a  part  of  the  games 
every  4  years,   albeit  not  counted  cAclaUy. 

The  race,  begun  In  1962  by  laurel  Presi- 
dent John  D.  Schaplro.  was  planned  with 
this  very  Idea  In  mind,  that  the  best  horses 
In  each  country,  meeting  on  grass,  the  nat- 
ural footing  for  a  thoroughbred,  and  at  the 
classic  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  competing  for  the 
world  championship  of  racing,  In  the  same 
manner  the  rarlous  nations  battle  for  su- 
premacy In  otiier  sports.  This  certainly 
parallels  the  Olympic  pattern. 

Present-day  air  travel,  with  Its  speed  and 
up-to-date  equipment,  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  liew  era  of  International 
racing,  but  It  remained  for  lAurel  to  do  the 
pioneering  and  earn  the  success.  It  has 
meant  work — hard  wcx-k — end  a  lot  of  time. 
but  the  sporting  people  of  the  world  now 
have  a  race  of  worldwide  Importance,  a 
race  In  which  the  various  champlonii  of  each 
nation  can  meet  on  equal  footing  In  a  battle 
for  the  bluest  of  all  blue  ribbons— -a  world 
championship. 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  this  "Olympic 
of  Racing"  Is  held  on  Maryland  soil.  A  small 
State  in  size  and  population,  Maryland  Is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
producers  at  the  thoroughbred  horse. 
Over  66,000  acres  are  devoted  to  thla  In- 
dustry, and  farms  range  frccn  the  2,500-acre 
Holly   Beach    farm    near   Annapolis    to    the 
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half-acre  lot  near  Tlmonlum  where  the 
fabulous  Maryland-bred  horse,  Yes  You 
Will,  waa  raised. 

The  area  comprtelng  Balt'more.  Howard. 
Harford,  Prince  Georges,  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  produces  13  percent  of  all  the 
thoroughbreds  foaled  yearly  In  the  United 
States  And  yet,  Nrtth  al  this  production, 
all  but  a  small  minority  of  breeders  retain 
their  produce  for  racing  purposes,  as  com- 
pared to  the  commercial  breeding  establlsh- 
menU  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

So  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
am  able  to  point  out  that  Maryland  U  the 
scene  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  International. 
Despite  the  name  of  the  race,  It  Is  Mary- 
lands  own,  being  staged  by  Marylanders  on 
Maryland  soil.  It  carries  the  name  of  Mary- 
land all  over  the  world,  something  no  other 
sporting  event  In  the  State  does,  because 
racing,  unlike  other  American  sport*.  Is 
known  far  and  wide.  And  the  Washington. 
D.C..  International,  by  lU  very  name,  is  of 
prime  Importanot  to  the  vMt  amount  of 
people  all  OT«r  the  globe  who  have  a  strong 
afflnity  for  the  sport  of  horteraclng 


Rtp«al  the  Two-Ttrm  Limit 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMPIELD 

or   MMNIOAN 

n«  Tin  Kousi  or  riprmimtatiwb 

Monday,  May  3J,  1990 

Mr  BROOMl^XELD.  Mr.  Sptftker, 
Juit  a  ftw  ycari  ago,  the  32d  amendment 
to  the  Conitltutlon  wu  adopted,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  yean  a  Preeident 
oould  Mrve  a«  Chief  Executive  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Since  thli  amendment  became  a  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  our  land,  there 
have  been  many  orltlolima  of  thli  pro- 
rUlon. 

There  have  been  chargec  that  It  would 
eerlouily  cripple  the  power  of  a  Preii- 
dent  in  his  dealings  with  Congreu.  It 
haa  been  udd  that  thla  amendment  even 
affect*  hie  role  a«  titular  head  of  hie 
own  political  party  and  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  win  support  for  his 
own  programs  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

All  these  are  valid  criticisms,  and  we 
have  seen  the  truth  of  these  accusations 
during  the  past  few  years  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

But  now  we  are  faced  with  a  much 
more  serious  effect  of  this  amendment 
upon  our  Nation.  We  are  faced  with  the 
very  survival  of  civilisation,  with  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation. 

The  fact  is  that  Premier  Khr\uhchev 
has  used  our  own  Constitution  against 
us.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  the  2ad 
amendment  to  try  to  force  his  will  upon 
ufl,  to  insult  our  President  and  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  that  he  will 
not  go  to  the  summit  for  another  oonfer- 
rncr  until  such  time  a«  Preeident  Elsen- 
hower is  out  of  office  and  a  new  Presi- 
dent Is  elected. 

We,  as  Americans,  are  prevented  from 
returning  Pretldent  Etsenhowtr  to  office 
by  a  decisive  martin  to  rebuke  Premier 
Khrushchev,  to  show  him  that  we  oppoee 
any  such  meddling  In  our  Internal  af- 


fairs, particularly  by  one  who  has  shown 
such  a  great  disregard  for  truth,  for  hon- 
esty, for  freedom  and  humanity. 

What  if  Premier  Khnishchev  had  not 
had  the  22d  amendment  to  lean  on  dur- 
ing his  Paris  outburst?  Could  he  have 
successfully  insulted  our  President  and 
our  people? 

I  flo  not  believe  so.  The  reason  is  that 
we.  as  Americans,  would  have  had  a 
means  of  showing  up  Premier  Khru- 
shchev in  very  short  order. 

We  could  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  we  stand  behind  our  Presi- 
dent, and  that  we  do  not  want  to  be 
pushed  around  by  anyone.  We  could 
have  returned  President  Eisenhower  to 
the  White  House  for  a  third  term. 

Under  such  circumstances.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  If  there  would  ever  have 
been  a  walkout  by  Khrushchev  at  the 
Parts  conference.  I  believe  he  would 
have  had  to  tone  down  his  remarks  and 
his  accusations  about  the  U-2  nights.  I 
believe  he  would  have  considered  what 
a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  by  the 
American  people  In  their  President  would 
do  to  his  threats  and  insults. 

Quite  likely,  there  would  have  b«en 
no  Paris  walkout,  There  would  have 
been  no  period  of  renewed  tensions  and 
a  dashing  of  hopes  for  peace. 

Tine  danuers  In  RussLtn  prentlue  would 
have  boon  too  ureal.  The  odds  would 
have  been  against  Kliru«hchev. 

n-esldent  Eisenhower  is  the  nrst  PieNl- 
dent  who  has  served  under  the  termn 
of  the  2ad  amendment.  Already,  this 
amendment  has  done  great  harm  to  our 
people,  has  caused  serious  damage  to  ef- 
forts to  secure  world  peace,  to  end  ten- 
sioas  and  permit  the  world  to  live  in 
some  sense  of  security. 

The  weakness  of  this  amendment  has 
made  itself  readily  apparent,  and  we 
should  see  to  it  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  never  again  finds  himself 
in  this  predicament. 

Therefore.  I  urge  repeal  of  the  22d 
amendment  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
people  and  our  future. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
members  of  my  own  political  party  were 
the  strongest  advocates  of  this  amend- 
ment. However,  It  was  not  foreseen — it 
couJd  not  be  foreseen — that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  turned  against  us. 

If  we  are  to  give  our  President  the 
responsibility  for  our  foreign  policy,  for 
maintaining  world  peace,  then  we  must 
give  him  the  authority  to  cope  with  these 
problems. 

It  Is  asking  too  much  of  any  man  to 
take  on  a  dangerous  and  deadly  foe  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  his  back,  and  that 
Is  eocactly  what  we  have  asked  our  Pres- 
ident to  do. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Dally  Tribune 
of  Royal  Oak,  Mich  ,  points  out  the  dan- 
gers very  clearly,  and  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  have  this  article  inserted  In 

the  CONORiaSIONAL  RICORO : 

(from  th»  Dally  Tribune,  Max  IS,  loeoj 
I  KiFSAi.  Two-TmM  Limit 

^hsn  tht  Prsmltr  of  Soviet  Russia  oalla 
the  PrMldsnt  of  tht  United  Statee  a  "lame- 
dudk  President,  It  li  time  wt  reoonsldtr  the 
88d  amendmtnt. 


ThUs  amendment  was  adopted  In  spite.  It 
limlU  the  terms  of  the  President  to  two. 
It  was  urged  by  those  whose  sole  Intellectual 
gift  waa  hindsight;  men  with  little  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  legitimate  use  of  govern- 
mental power  but  with  a  vaat  greed  for  It — 
If  It  Is  held   by  someone  else. 

By  telling  President  Elsenhower  that  per- 
haps the  Soviet  Union  will  extend  a  new  In- 
vitation for  a  Presidential  visit-  "In  6  or  8 
months" — Premier  Khrufhchev  automatical- 
ly made  the  summit  conference  a  1960  cam- 
I>aign  Issue.  It  Is  bald  Interference  In  our 
Internal  affairs 

The  choice  of  paths  to  peace  Is.  of  course, 
a  legitimate  campaign  Issue  But  an  Issue 
for  Americans  We  may  disagree  among  our- 
selves as  to  which  Is  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue,  and  vote  accordingly.  But  the  point 
Is  that  the  discussion  and  decision  will  take 
place  within  a  general  agreement,  as  Ameri- 
cans, that  our  primary  concern  Is  with  the 
security  and  future  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America 

The  danger  In  Mr  Khrushchev's  gambit, 
for  us  Rfl  well  OS  for  the  Soviet  Union,  U 
that  he  may  misread  the  election  returns  as 
either  for  or  against  the  Soviet  Union— as 
he  already  has  chosen  to  misunderstand  the 
meuMlng  <>f  the  U  3  night 

Mr  KUenhuwer.  the  f\rit  Pre«ldenl  to  ht>ld 
offlio  under  the  •i'i<\  amendmeiu,  already  hiu 
fell  the  effect  of  limitation  on  Presidential 
power  111  his  relntlnns  with  CongreM 

It  was  well  understood  before  the  adoption 
of  the  aid  amendment,  that  a  Preeident  In  a 
poeliloi)  to  sucoted  hlmaalf  was  In  a  im>rs 
effective  poaltlon  U)  secure  carrying  out  the 
declslotis  our  Uniattiutlon  requlree  hitn  Ui 
make  Now  Khrushchev  has  pointed  up  an 
oven  more  dangerous  llmltaUon  on  the  power 
to  represent  the  UiittMl  NUtM  effectively  In 
foreign  ivffalrs 
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Eeonomiei,   Ethlci,   and  Mental   IllBeii 


EX1EN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHOOI    intAiR) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRXStNTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  25. 1960 

Mr.  POOARTY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an 
addreas  which  I  delivered  at  the  11th 
MenUl  Hospital  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
on  October  20,  1959: 

EcoNnMics,  rrHice.  and  Mental  Iu-nkm 
(Addreu  of  the  Honorable  John  I   Pooartt, 

Member     of     Congress,     Second     District, 

Rhode  Island,  nt  the  llth  MenUl  Hospital 

Institute    Kt   the  Hotel  Statler  In  Buffalo, 

N  Y  ,  on  October  20,  1050) 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle, 
men,  I  am  greatly  honored  by  your  Invitation 
U)  present  the  academic  lecture  at  this  Uth 
Annual  MenUl  Hospital  Institute  I  have  a 
sense  of  some  temerity,  however,  In  address- 
ing  a  group  such  as  this  on  the  subject  of 
ethics  and  menul  Illness  All  of  you  have, 
in  the  most  practically  real  and  effective  way, 
dedicated  yourselves  to  Improving  the  oondl* 
Uon  of  the  menUlly  til  The  suffs  of  the 
ouutandlni  hospitals  that  have  received  ths 
Mental  Hospital  Service  Achievement  Awards 
here  tonight  are  in  the  front  echelons  of  an 
army  of  many  thousands  who  work  against 
tremendous  ()dd4  These  people,  despite  the 
magnitude  and  seeming  hnptleMntas  of  the 
task,  hnve  made  lubetantlal  galna  in  the 
campaign  to  lm|)rt)ve  oare  and  treatment  for 
the  mentally  111.  to  help  them  recover  more 
rnplrtly  nnd  more  fully     At  a  layman,  I  can 


add  to  your  great  effort  only  my  Indirect  help, 
my  understanding,  and  my  support  for  your 
work. 

I  have  been  cloeely  concerned  for  a  long 
time,  a*  many  of  you  may  knww.  with  the 
problems  of  mental  and  emotional  disorders. 
The  prevalence  of  theee  lUnessee,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  they  afflict  a  large 
proportion  of  our  people  In  every  clase  and 
condition  of  society  put  them  in  a  critical 
category  all  by  themselves.  If  mental  ill- 
ness were  acutely  contagious  Instead  of 
causing  chronic  Invalidism  and  disability, 
our  country  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
clvlllBed  world  would  long  ago  have  declared 
a  state  of  emergency  against  this  epidemic. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
economic  costs  of  mental  lllnees;  we  have 
deep  sympathy  for  the  misery  of  those  who 
suffer  from  mental  Illness  and  the  hardships 
endured  by  their  families;  we  want  t>n  do 
as  much  as  we  can  to  alleviate  this  suffer- 
ing but  we  are  not  sure  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  do;  what  limits  we  should  set  to 
our  efforts  In  the  light  to  what  we  know  Pt 
present;  In  what  directions  we  should  exert 
our  efforts  most  vigorously 

The  dilemma  was  posed  most  succinctly  In 
the  recent  rei>ort  on  the  econf>mlcs  of  men- 
ml  lllnees  I'hls  report  Is  the  second  In  n 
series  belJig  Usued  by  the  Joint  fommlssUni 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health  as  pnrt  of  a 
national  mental  health  survey  initiated  by 
Congreaa.  The  purpose  of  the  survry  is  to 
bring  together  a  onmprehenslve  IxKly  of 
findings  and  rerotnmendntions  thnt  will 
serve  as  the  bails  for  planning  n  «tep|>ed  up, 
comprehensive  nntUmnl  mental  heiillh 
program 

Dr  Ttimhl  feln.  the  economist  who  worked 
out  methods  for  estimating  Uie  dlmct  and 
Indirect  costs  of  mental  Illness  In  Uie  United 
Mtntea,  estimates  them  conservatively  at  a 
minimum  of  |3  billion  each  year  llils  fig- 
ure obviously  does  hot  reprssont  Uic  full 
o<ist  of  mentikl  Illness  It  Includes  direct 
ousts  of  caring  for  the  mentally  111  expeud<><l 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  by  the  po- 
tlonts  and  their  families,  by  public  Institu- 
tions and  private  foundatluni).  It  Includes 
MtlmatM  of  such  Indirect  coatJi  as  lota  of 
production  and  loaa  of  earnings.  It  does 
not  Include  the  costs  of  private  care  outside 
the  hospital,  of  public  assistance  to  the 
menUlly  HI  or  the  handling  of  the  mentally 
HI  by  police,  court,  peual,  eoclaJ  welfare  and 
other  public  InstltuUona.  Nor  does  It  In- 
clude the  costs  of  related  problems  such  as 
drug  addiction,  alcuhollam.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  mental  retardation. 

The  S3  billion  fVgure  Includes  1100  million 
as  an  estimated  minimum  direct  cost  of  care 
provided  by  paychlatrlsts  In  full-time  prac- 
tice. It  doee  not  Include  the  ooet  of  pay- 
ments to  psychiatrists  In  part-time  practloe, 
to  general  practitioner*,  or  to  Internists  for 
the  oare  of  the  mentally  HI  I  am  sure  that 
you  who  work  In  the  field  are  well  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  gathering  accurate  statistics 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  aetlmated  that 
p«rhaps  50  percent  of  the  patients  consult- 
ing general  {mtetlttonera  are  suffering  from 
complaints  of  an  emotional  origin.  If  this 
coat  were  Included,  we  would  have  to  add 
anoUier  SI  billion  to  our  IR  billion  aivnual 
total. 

We  all  are,  of  ooure*.  painfully  aware  Utat 
even  though  we  pay  out  IS  blUlon  annually, 
we  are  not  providing  our  mentiUly  111  with 
Anything  like  the  b«*t  oar*  praacatljr  po*- 
■Ibl*.  Th*  av«rag*  exp*ndUur«  per  paUent 
In  a  publlfl  menui  hosplUl  la  Juat  a  ittU* 
belter  than  M  a  day.  This  eomp«r*a  with 
a  diUly  coat  nt  approxlmataly  laS  in  a  fr«n* 
eral  hoapiui  Th*  at«fl  of  th*  Jotoi  Oom- 
nuaainn  rsiae  wMn*  v«ry  provoratiTe  qu**- 
tirma  In  ih*ir  pr«fao*  to  Dr.  r*in'a  rtport. 
They  ask:  "Mow  mu«li  would  it  coat  to  pro- 
vide the  hlgh*at  |>oaalbl*  aUndard  ot 
for  the  menUlly  HIT    Can  we  afford  thi 


ooets?  More  exactly,  which  can  we  better 
afford — the  coert  in  human  misery  caused  by 
mental  Illness  or  the  cost  in  dollars  to  pro- 
vide the  beet  care  we  know  how  to  give?" 

As  a  people,  we  Americana  are  committed 
morally  and  ethically  to  the  proposition  that 
each  man  and  woman  Is  entitled  to  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  his  beet  capabilities. 
This  includes  the  opportunity  to  receive 
proper  medical  care,  regardless  of  income, 
social  class,  or  the  nature  of  the  illness.  We 
subscribe  to  the  statement  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  that 
"the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  health  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  every  hvmian  being  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  religion,  political  belief,  eco- 
nomic or  social  condition."  However,  we  are 
a  practical  people  We  also  want  to  know 
wliether  large  Increases  in  the  money  spent 
to  treat  mental  Illness  would  be  Justified 
from  an  economic  ns  well  us  a  humanitarian 
viewpoint  Will  Increased  expenditures  tend 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  problem  In  the 
future?  Where  will  the  money  come  from? 
Should  available  Increased  funds  be  spent 
to  step  up  research  that  hopefully  will  re- 
duce the  problem  drastically  at  some  f\iture 
date-  and,  In  the  meantime,  limp  along  with 
Inadeqimte  care  for  those  who  now  lire  men- 
tally  111  or  who  become  mentally  111  In  the 
near  future? 

Krojn  an  rtlilciH  point  of  view,  I  do  not 
bpllev»  thnt  we  hnve  any  choice  W*  can- 
not ubttndon  one  lota  of  th*  available  po- 
tentlnl  fur  uncovering  uaeftU  new  knowledge 
ihnnigh  research  Equally,  we  cannot 
iibundnn  the  mentally  HI  We  are  morally 
obliged  to  strive,  to  th*  limit  of  our  ablll- 
Ilea  and  resourcps,  to  Improve  th*  lot  of  th* 
ninntally  111.  to  make  treatm*nt  mor*  effto- 
tlve,  to  Increase  our  efforts  at  cur*  and  r*ha. 
biutailon  Certainly  peopl*  aufferln|  from 
this  lltnaaa  arr  entitled  tu  th*  aam*  con- 
hldprallon  as  thoae  with  physical  lllntaa.  As 
you  know  any  person  with  acuta  appendi- 
citis Clin  obUiln  n  good  surgeon  to  remove  It 
regardless  of  lils  ability  to  pay  W*  do  not 
provide  similar  service*  for  the  mentally  111 

Dut  because  our  reeource*  ar*  far  from 
unlimited,  we  mviat  make  choice*  What 
kinds  of  expanded  services  for  the  mentally 
ill  ar*  likely  to  b*  th*  mo*t  profitable? 
Where  will  our  effort*  be  apt  to  bring  the 
Krcatcst  payoff  In  terms  of  patient  recovery? 

Until  fairly  recently  theae  were  queatlona 
which  could  be  answered  almoct  solely  on 
empirical  evidence.  And  as  a  glance  back 
over  history  will  remind  you.  the  aiuwera 
that  were  accepted  and  applied  In  treatment 
were  colored  more  often  by  the  Intellectual 
attitudes  of  the  tlmea  than  by  detached 
analysis.  Thus,  little  of  constructive  value 
was  done  to  help  the  mentally  HI  In  Western 
Europe  until  the  nge  of  enlightenment  at  the 
end  of  the  IBlh  century.  Paradoxically,  the 
p«rU)d  of  the  Renaissance,  during  which  new 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  Individual,  waa  charact*rlB*d 
by  cru*l  and  repressive  treatment  for  the 
mentull;'  ill. 

As  yuu  know,  It  waa  not  until  the  IBOO's 
that  a  systematic  approach  to  mental  Hlneaa 
waa  predicated  on  th*  belief  that  the  man- 
tally  HI  are  entitled  to  the  human*  treat- 
ment that  Is  the  Inalienable  right  of  all 
hvunau  balnga,  Thla  era  of  moral  tr*atm*nt. 
baaed  on  prlnclules  advocated  by  Plnel  and 
Tuke,  itreued  the  Importance  of  attempting 
to  inffuence  the  mentally  111  by  appealing  to 
them  with  kindness  and  underatandlni 
rather  than  by  regimenting  them,  Although 
It  waa  believed  that  mental  tUneaa  waa 
ratiaed  by  some  unknown  pathnlogtcal  proe- 
*M  In  th*  brain,  th*  advoratee  of  this  type 
of  treatment  felt  that  their  approAch  would 
do  much  to  help  their  patients, 

In  that  era.  there  were  so  few  menUl 
hoepltal*  in  th*  United  BtAtea  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  th*  people  who  needed  hoa- 


pital  care  would  be  admitted,  but  the  hos- 
pitals that  did  exist  were  operated  along  ex- 
cellent principles.  They  were  small.  The 
superintendents  were  highly  intelligent  and 
well  motivated.  The  atmoephere  was 
friendly,  comfortable,  hopeful,  and  the 
superintendent  was  able  to  talk  to  each 
patient  daily.  Despite  the  paucity  of  treat- 
ment methods,  the  number  of  discharges  and 
recoveries  In  these  hospitals  was  substantial. 

F\irther  advances  In  care  and  treatment 
were  made  in  the  big  mental  hospitals  that 
were  established  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century.  New  discoveries  made 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
enabled  us  to  conquer  the  psychoses  due  to 
pellagra  and  general  paresis.  The  use  of 
shock  therapy  changed  the  entire  picture 
with  respect  to  Involutional  melancholia. 
The  various  peychotheraples  were  developed, 
and  much  was  learned  about  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system. 

In  our  own  day,  we  have  witnessed  a  pe- 
riod of  remarkable  progress  which  began 
shortly  after  World  War  11.  Stimulated  by 
the  realisation  that  mental  and  emotional 
dlKordera  were  a  dangeroua  hazard  to  our 
safety  as  a  nittlon.  Congress,  at  that  time, 
Initiated  our  present  ongoing  program  of 
support  for  research,  training,  and  service  In 
the  field  of  mental  health  In  the  short  span 
of  years  since  then,  thla  activity  haa  grown 
manyfnid  Equally  Important,  new  work  In 
the  field  of  mental  Hlneaa  haa  been  begxm 
and  stimulated  by  Btat*  and  local  Rovern- 
ment  affenolea,  inatltutlnna,  private  founda* 
tlona,  oltlecna'  organlMtlona,  unlveraltles 
and  medical  aehoola,  training  oenters,  and 
group*  of  all  typea  throughout  th*  country 

I  have  watched  this  campaign  grow  and 
Bpr*ad,  aa  ynu  all  have,  and  X  muat  say  the 
reautta  hav*  been  tmpreealve  New  research 
nndlnga  hav*  •mcrged--th*  tranquHlaert 
and  other  paychoaotlv*  drug*  hav*  ooma  into 
gen*ral  uae~we  have  developed  new  wnyK 
of  training  peraonnel  and  ualng  people  now 
available  to  treat  patlenta — w*  have  aet  up 
new  kind*  of  treatment  facHltlea  and 
changed  our  uaea  of  preaent  facllltle*.  The 
growth  In  treatment  reaourcea  and  know- 
how  haa  been  little  ahort  of  phenomenal. 
Though  we  are  atlll  far  from  our  goal,  we 
have,  I  believe,  what  no  previous  period  had 
We  have  a  handle  with  which  to  grasp  th* 
problem  of  mental  Hlneaa.  Wa  have  aome 
toola  that  can  help  ua  decide,  on  a  aclentlflc 
haala,  where  our  expanded  efforta  are  most 
Ukely  to  bring  reeulu  In  terms  of  patient 
recovery. 

Amor\g  the  more  uaeful  toola,  It  aeema  to 
me  are  the  epidemiological  studies  of  mental 
Illness.  Theee  atudlea  have  provided  new 
knowledge  about  who  becomea  HI.  how  long 
they  remain  HI,  what  happen*  to  the  menUl 
patient  both  In  and  out  of  the  hoaplUl,  and 
the  *ffecta  of  new  theraplea  and  new  klnda 
of  domlcHlary  and  outpatient  care.  This 
kind  of  information,  obviously,  la  of  flrat  im- 
portance In  long-range  planning  and  In  mak- 
ing critical  deelalona  which  will  affect  the 
patterna  of  caring  for  the  menully  ill  for 
decadea  to  come,  A  great  deal  of  thla  In- 
formation haa  come  from  the  many  itatla- 
tloal  studlee  of  menUl  hoepltal  populations 
»ponai>red  and  conducted  by  th*  Bute*  In 
the  Model  Reporting  Area  for  MenUl  Hi^- 
pltal  Btatlatlea.  with  the  guidance,  coopera- 
tion, and  oaaUtance  of  the  National  Inatltute 
of  Mental  Health,  Experta  In  thla  field  have 
charted  new  ways  of  analyalng  the  problems 
of  menul  Hlneaa, 

To  ma,  on*  of  the  mn«t  algninoant  changes 
that  ha*  taken  pla<>*  In  recant  yeara  la  Uist 
oummunltl**  or*  aaaumlug  mora  responsl- 
bllUy  for  Uie  oar*  of  th*  mentally  111  Berv- 
loea  and  faoUlilea  that  make  It  poMtlbla  to 
keep  people  out  of  menui  hoapltala  Mid  atlll 
give  U>em  adequate  o»re  fcre  belni  eatab- 
Ushed  throughout  Uie  NaUun. 
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Of  p*rtloul»r  ImporUno*  hM  b««n  th*  in. 
ert«M  ot  pcyohUtrto  fMlllUM  in  pnaral  bo«- 
ptula.  Th»  Qumb«n  of  tbM«  hocpltftli  m- 
MpUni  p«70hUtrtc  patltnu  roM  from  48  tu 
18S8  to  almost  1,000  In  10&8. 

Tht  inorMM  in  th«  numbtr  of  outpfttltnt 
ellnloi  and  tha  txtant  of  thttr  mtvIom  hM 
bMn  •qually  phtnomtnal. 

Ntw  typ«t  of  outpauant  fa«Ultlaa  and  day< 
oara  and  nlght<oara  eantari  hava  b««n 
opanad.  ^  , 

Imarfanoy  payohlatric  larvtoaa  ara  balni 
davalopad  which  hopafully  will  obviata  tha 
naad  for  hoapitallMUon  in  aoma  intUnoM. 

Nuralni  homaa  and  ohr>nlo«dUiaaaa  hoa- 
ptUU  ara  balnf  vuad  mora  and  mora  for  oara 
of  luoh  irouiM  aa  iha  agad  manUlly  III 

Thara  haa  alao  baan  an  Inoraaaa  in  ar^ar• 
oara   faeilltlaa   in   tha   cummvinity   k)   that 

Kuanta   who   hava   baan   ralaiuiad    ara    law 
laly  to  ralapaa 

Within  tha  mantal  hiwipiul*,  ih»r»  hnv« 
alao  baan  tlinlAcant  rhiini«a  In  fact,  r^>m 
what  I  hava  raad  1  wtivUd  lajf  that  thara  haa 
baan  a  virtual  ravolviuon  in  tha  way  in  which 
tha  hoapltal  vlawa  and  handlaa  tha  mantal 
patlant,  a  ravoluUon  that  haa  baan  rana«t«d 
In  tha  mora  hopaful  attltuda  toward  mantal 
lllnaaa  pravalaiu  throughout  our  aoclaty  to- 
day Th*  uaa  of  toui  puah  programa,  bagun 
about  10  yaara  ago,  hava  damonatratad  that 
many  backward  paUanu—tha  onaa  for  whom 
hopa  had  long  alnoa  baan  abandonad — could 
Improta  to  tha  point  whara  thay  can  ba  ra- 
turnad  to  tha  community 

Tha  opan  hoapltal  haa  baan  anothar  major 
•tap  forward  in  tha  atumpt  to  pravant  long- 
tarm  hoapltallaaUon  and  Ita  aaaoclatad  111 
affacta.  Tha  haalthy  activity  and  aanaa  of 
purpoaa  that  charactarlza  tha  modarn  mental 
hoapltal  ara  a  far  cry  from  the  atmoaphere 
that  lurrounded  the  mental  hoapltal  even  aa 
recently  aa  2S  years  ago.  The  Idea  of  the 
open  hoapltal  has  come  to  our  ahorea  In 
recent  years  from  England  where  It  haa 
worked  out  very  succeeafuUy  In  a  number  of 
hoapltals.  Aa  yet  It  la  not  ao  generally  ac- 
cepted here  as  abroad. 

A  number  of  commentators  have  pointed 
out  an  apparent  difference  In  the  amount  of 
violence  among  British  and  American  pa- 
tients and  have  suggested  that  something  In 
the  British  personality  or  the  more  uniform 
culture  in  Great  Britain  may  make  the  open 
hospital  more  feasible  there  than  here.  But 
the  precedent  for  patient  freedom  In  this 
country  existed  long  ago.  In  1843,  Charles 
Dlckena  described,  In  hla  "American  Notes," 
acenaa  In  the  Boaton  Lunatic  Asylum  that 
would  do  Justice  to  the  more  enlightened  of 
our  preaant-day  Institutions.  "Every  patient 
In  thla  asylum,"  Dickens  wrote,  "alts  down 
to  dinner  every  day  with  a  knife  and  fork; 
*  *  *  At  avary  meal,  moral  Influence  alone 
raatralna  tha  mora  violent  among  them — 
but  tha  affact  of  that  influanoa — la  found, 
avan  aa  a  maana  of  raatralnt,  to  aay  nothing 
of  It  aa  a  maana  of  cure,  a  hundrad  Umaa 
mora  aflteacloua  than  all  tha  atralt>walaoota, 
fattara,  and  handcuffa.  *   •  •" 

Ona  might  logloally  oonoluda,  tharafora, 
that  tha  auocaaa  of  tha  "opan  door"  la  da> 
pandtnt  upon  a  raal  ohanga  in  attltuda  to- 
ward tha  mantally  til.  Opanlng  lookad  doora 
and  flvlng  patients  tha  aoolal  fraadom  that 
la  rtghtfuTly  thain  la  not  anough.  Thara 
must  ba  r«4l  oonvletlon  on  tha  part  of  tha 
anUra  hospital  ataff  that  tha  patlant  oan  lm< 
prova.  Atlanta  must  ba  glvan  traatmant; 
all  Iha  avmllabla  tharapiaa— ohamotharapy, 
payohotharapy,  phyaloal  tharaplaa  and  ao 
on— muat  ba  marthallad  and  organlsad  on 
an  individual  basla  ao  that  aach  patlant  la 
glvan  tha  banaflt  of  all  that  is  now  known 
about  traaUnf  mantal  tUnaas. 

Mora  and  mora  tha  hospital  muat  take  its 
placa  as  part  of  a  natwork  of  mantal  haalth 
aarvlcas  In  tha  community.  Tha  traatmant 
and  rehabilitation  proframs  at  tha  hoapltal 
need  to  become  more  clottely  Intacratad  with 


oonununlty  haalth  and  aoolal  aarvloaa,  ao 
that  Iha  pauant  oan  reoalva  oonUnuoua  psy- 
chiatric and  social  aaalatanoa  that  will  ohanga 
aa  h\$  needs  change— and  ao  that  ha  will 
be  at)la  to  maintain  hla  links  to  tha  com- 
munity and  to  hla  family  throughout  tha 
oouraa  of  hla  lUnaas. 

Dr,  Robert  ralli.  Director  of  tha  National 
Xnstlluta  of  Mantal  Haalth  and  prasldant- 
alaet  of  your  American  Payohlatric  Associa- 
tion, pointed  out  thla  naad  at  your  meeting 
a  yaara  ago  whan  ha  aald.  "I  would  envlslun 
tha  time  whan  wa  would  ounalder  the  hoapl- 
Ul  ptrlod  not  as  a  separata  enUiy,  bvit  ks 
an  a«Uty  in  tha  total  tharapautto  progrtun 
of  the  individual  "  Tha  hoapiui  also  must 
•hare  lu  rwiponalbllltlaa  In  the  toUl  oiun- 
muntty  furcaa  available  fi>r  foaiarlng  pre- 
vanwva  programa  and  p«>alllve  menial  health 
aollvlUaa  t)r  fallu  has  alio  raUI  '  •  •  • 
mamhart  of  our  ht^plUI  iUfTa  are  r»">«  ^' 
ba  much  more  efTeoUve  as  a  U)UI  vh»ri»p»uiic 
inauumeiu  in  hoapltal  programs  if  U\*tp  are 
daviuea  aet  up  whareby  Uiey  nuisi  •pciul 
•uma  of  Uialr  time  in  consult »ti..n  with  niit^r 
Kgantlaa  in  the  ootnnutnuy  ' 

This  means  Umt  htwplUl  sUfT  would  b*- 
eon\s  involved  in  a  whole  array  of  pou»mu- 
nlty  actlvlllea  auch  as  mdustrlftl  mental 
health,  achool  menul  health,  the  mental 
haallh  aapecU  of  law  enforcement  progrsma, 
and  tarlous  ctMnmunlty  menul  health  actlvi- 
Uea  In  coopernUon  v»lth  civic  leaders  Al- 
thoufh  U\aaa  actlvlllea  would,  of  course,  bur- 
den |l\e  already  overcn)wded  schedule  of  hi>«- 
ptUl  SUfT,  the  benefits  would  far  outweigh 
the  dltnculUes — and  the  advantages  would 
probably  spur  renewed  and  successful  efforts 
Rt  e«pandlng  hospital  eUff  Closer  contact 
with  the  community  would  give  the  hospital 
physician,  nurse,  aoclal  worker,  and  psychol- 
ogist a  clearer  undersundlng  of  the  problems 
confronUng  the  patient  when  he  leaves  the 
hospital  Such  contacts  would  also  stimu- 
late professional  personnel  and  other  people 
working  and  living  in  the  community  to  pro- 
vide services  within  the  hospital  and  help 
the  hospital  staff. 

Ideally,  if  we  are  to  make  the  mental  hos- 
pital an  effective  therapeutic  instrument,  It 
must  be  set  within  a  larger  community 
whioh  Itself  is  a  healing  community— In 
whioh  the  general  climate  and  the  available 
services  tend  to  minimize  the  unhealthy 
streases  which  contribute  to  mental  illness, 
and  tend  to  promote  mental  health  in  a 
positive  way.  Recent  research  leaves  no 
doubt  that  an  Individual's  aoclal  environ- 
ment has  a  tremendous  Influence  on  his 
mental  health.  In  the  hospital,  a  thera- 
peutto  environment  means  a  climate  in 
whioh  the  entire  staff  brings  help  to  the 
patlants  and  the  patients  help  one  another— 
In  which  there  Is  Increased  emphasis  on 
patltnt  self-government  and  the  patient  Is 
glvat  mora  raeponalblllty  for  managing  his 
own  affairs — in  which  treatment  and  help 
and  rehabilitation  ara  dominant  In  the 
community  a  situation  conducive  to  mental 
haalth  maana  ready  and  adequate  help  Uv 
famlllas  in  trouble,  before  one  of  their  mem- 
bara  breaks  down— it  means  helping  families 
reoofnlM  tha  aarly  algna  of  menttU  itlneas 
and  aeek  tha  proper  kind  of  help  aa  aotm  m 
posatble— It  meana  halfway  houses,  sheltered 
workshops  and  social- therapeutic  cluba  for 
dlscharted  patlanta — it  maana  the  eatablish- 
mant  of  mantal  haalth  oentara  to  aerve  as 
screening  aj^d  referral  agenclea— it  meana 
payrAilatrlc  emargancy  aervlces  and  foater- 
honva  care  and  other  meaaurea  to  avoid  long- 
term  mental  hoapltaltsatlon. 

Tha  problem  ot  avoiding  long-term  men- 
tal hospitalisation  la  perhapa  moat  acute 
with  tha  aflnff — tha  group  who  are  tha  par- 
ticular focus  of  this  Mantal  Hospital  In- 
stitute. Tha  problem  repreaented  by  the  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  pereoos  98 
year*   and   over   being   admitted   to   public 


mental  hoapltals  will  become  an  even  more 
critical  one  In  the  years  ahead  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  IMO  the  number  of  pe<iple 
SA  years  and  over  In  tlte  generiU  (M)puliition 
win  double  If  the  current  trend  remslns 
fixed,  the  increased  numbers  of  older  petiple 
in  our  mantal  hoapltala  will  be  Uemendovts 
llils  will  pose  addllUmal  problenu,  becuvise 
older  psllent*  require  a  greni  dewl  of  phys- 
ical Mul  inrdical  care  and  special  staff 
attention 

nUs  emerulug  problem  suggest*  Increased 
en\phasU   ott    research    In    n\any    directions 
rsw  exiunple.   Wf  nee»l  Ui  know  more  abuul 
Uia  aging  prn^eM  Itself.  alx>ut  the  cause  of 
inenttvl    Illness    In    the   age<r    and    nlmul    the 
lUllural    and    etxiindnlo    fa«'li>rs    that   deter- 
mine rhnlce  of  the  lioepltal  for  needed  rare 
Ni>i    ivll    (MkilenU    with    mental    illM>aaes    of 
thn   ■puluin   are   carwl   ft*   In    menial   hoe- 
puaU       There  are  a  variety  of  other  faiMlttle* 
rtvalli\lili«     homes     for     the     a«ed      nur«lng 
lutinea    ihnmlc   dleeas"   hiwpltAl*      We  ne«Kl 
ni'»re   faote   l>t»fi»re   we  oan   detid*   wliUh    fa 
iiilty  ran  furnish  U>e  n><>al  approprUte  care 
Pi^rlxaps   we  nnnuld   give   ntore   Dioughl  ti 
r>uilpr  hon\e  fare  of  the  ag*<t  palteni  whoa* 
cottdltlon    doe*    not    ne<'e**ltat*    hoapllallsa- 
iiuti  bvu  who  doe*  not  have  a  family  able  or 
willing  to  give  him  the  help  he   need*      In 
thinking  of  surh  foster  care,  we  should  not 
litnore  the  rnnUtl)Vttl(>n*  thai  might  l>e  n\ade 
by   the  Increasing   numbers  of    healthy   and 
active  older  people  In  our  (wpulatlon     pet)- 
pip  for  whom  the  responsibility  of  providing 
a  fo*ter  home  for  aged  pallenU  would  mean 
the    difference    between    almlessness    and    a 
sense  of  purpoae  and  t>eing  needed  Uial  are 
essential  to  everyone's  mental  health      Pay- 
ments for  providing  such  foster  care  might 
mean  the  difference  between  eelf-respecting 
Independence  for  thousands  of  healthy  eld- 
erly   people   and    tlie    economic    dependency 
on   others   that    In   lUelf  can  breed   psycho- 
logical problems  for  the  aged      Perhaps  this 
approach  could  help  the  older  people  Ui  help 
themselves. 

But  the  question  of  Institutional  or  com- 
munity or  home  care  of  the  aged  mentally 
ill.  as  of  other  types  of  mental  patients,  Is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  problem  The  choice 
of  treatment  and  treatment  facility  will 
change  with  constantly  changing  medical 
knowledge  about  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  It  will  change  as  attitudes 
of  the  community  toward  mental  Illness  keep 
changing  It  will  change  as  we  learn  more 
about  the  complex  interactions  of  biological, 
psychological,  economic,  and  social  forces 
that  influence  mental  health  and  mental  Ill- 
ness The  mental  hospital  is  in  a  strategic 
position  to  contribute  to  the  accumulation 
of  that  knowledge  as  well  as  to  test  It  out 
with  patients  It  can  be  a  living  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  mental  Illness  The  eetab- 
Ushmant  of  re»earch  activity  within  the  ho*, 
plial  luelf  would  help  to  strengthen  Its  tie* 
with  university  and  other  reaearch  center*, 
and  would  make  the  hospital  more  attrac- 
tive as  a  place  to  work  and  learn  In  Ihui 
branching  out  into  other  actlvtttee  the  men- 
Ul  hoapltal  may  help  to  aolva  the  chronic 
problems  of  insumclant  atalT  that  haa  tended 
to  keep  It  ingrown  and  laolated  In  the  past 
I  am  aware  that  most  of  Utasa  thoughts 
have  occurred  to  all  of  ytni.  perhapa  many 
time*  I  am  alao  aware  of  the  numert)us 
practical  prtiblema  and  obstacles  Utat  dally 
frvistrale  yt)ur  altampla  to  move  aliaad  Btit, 
as  yt>u  carry  on  your  deliberations  at  this 
Institute,  and  aa  you  wnrk  in  your  reapectlve 
hospitals  throvighout  tha  coming  year,  you 
should  know  that  there  la  broad  and  gen- 
erous public  support  for  your  afforta.  I  be- 
lieve X  axpreaa  tha  feeltnga  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  ovir  people  whan  I  aay  that  our 
country  Is  committed  to  a  full  program  of 
activity  m  the  field  of  mental  lllneea,  up  to 
the  limit  of  our  economic,  and  aclentlUe 
ablllUaa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

o9  KAMaai 

IN  THE  SKNATI  OP  TMl  UNITED  8TAT18 

Monday,  May  IJ,  i960 

Mr  SCHOEPPEU  Mr  PrwUdont,  I  itak 
uimnimotii  oonivnt  U>  hav*  printed  In 
the  Conor MWioNAL  RiookD  itn  addroaa 
nitltlod  "Th*  US  Mcrohitnt  Mitrln*  itnd 
World  Tr^de,"  duUvurod  by  the  Honor- 
Rblo  Proderlok  H  Muallor.  Bt>crotory  of 
Ct>mmorre,  bef(jr»  the  I»orl  of  Wiuhing- 
ion  »*ropeUer  Club,  In  ci»l«»biitUon  i>f 
Nittlonitl  Murltlm*  Dity.  at  the  RUtlwr 
Hotrl.  tn  thli  olty.  on  May  20,  1P«0 

I'l^ert  b«lng  no  objvctton.  thr  addrrsM 
WM  ordrrrd  to  b*  printed  In  thp  Ektoito. 
aa  foUowk: 

Tna  D8    MncNAMT  Marini  amp  Wnain 

TaADi 

( Taxt  of  address  by  tha  Honorable  FVe<1rrlck 

H    Mueller,   Secretary   of  Commerce,    jve- 

pared  for  delivery  before  the  I*t)rl  of  Wash- 

ingttin    Propeller   Club    In    celelM-atlon    of 

National     Maritime     Day,     Blatler     Hotel, 

WashUigton,  DC  .  Prlday,  May  20.  1980) 

It  was  Just  37  years  ago  today  that  the 
Cuttgraaa,  by  Joint  reaolutlon,  established 
May  aa  as  National  Maritime  Day  and  pro- 
vided for  Its  annual  proclamation  by  the 
President.  It  providaa  an  occasion  to  com- 
n^emorate  the  first  transoceanic  voyage  of 
any  ship  powered  by  steam.  For  on  May  23, 
1810,  the  8S  SavonnaH  started  the  voyage 
which  ushered  in  a  new  era  In  merchant 
shipping. 

Thu  year  another  chapter  tn  maritime 
history  will  be  written  As  President  Eisen- 
hower noted  in  Ms  Mfxitline  Day  proclama- 
tion, "This  year  will  v  itn  ess  the  harnessing 
of  the  atom  for  the  t«nefit  of  mankind  as 
the  world's  tint  nucl«ar-powered  merchant 
ship,  the  NS  Savanruix,  sails  out  upon  the 
high  seas." 

But,  as  the  President  also  noted.  National 
Maritime  Day  each  year  also  provides  an 
occasion  to  honor  the  D.8  merchant  marine 
and  all  who  help  to  inalntain  an  Industry 
and  service  so  essential  to  the  economy  and 
security  of  the  free  world. 

In  all  of  our  proper  celebrations  all  over 
the  country,  however,  it  behtjoves  all  of  us 
(»  remember  another  anniversary- -for  It 
points  a  moral.  A  century  ago  last  month 
the  famous  P\n\y  Kxpress  began  o|>ernUr\g 
l>etween  Bt  Joseph.  Ho  ,  and  Bacran^ento, 
Calif 

You  might  he  lnteri>*ted  In  the  kinds  of 
uds  \»sed  to  recruit  the  txiya  who  manned  this 
wild  and  wixUly  route  to  carry  message*  at 
the  rata  of  Ift  a  half  ounce- later  reduced 
to  a  dollar  Ona  was  reprtxluced  In  the 
Waahlngum  Kvening  Star  for  Ai^rll  »' 

"Wante<l— young,  skinny,  wiry  fellows  not 
«>ver  IR  Muat  be  *x)>ert  riders  witling  to 
risk  death  dally  Orphans  preferred  Wages 
•as  a  week  " 

in  Ha  short  life  the  IKmy  Express  »\irr  hart 
ittamor  Bvilfalo  Bill  CtKly  and  Wild  mil 
Ulrkok  were  In  th*  **l<»ct  com^M^ny  of  rider*, 
and  Mark  Twain  i>ennid  their  pralaea  They 
.■^nionlshed  Uie  world  ^^nth  their  record  of  t 
days  and  17  hours  osrrylng  LIncoln'a  first 
inaugural  addreea. 

But  tha  entarprtte  Wfnt  broke,  for  a  variety 
of  causea.  tn  about  18  montha.  It  waa  given 
the  final  blow  when  the  first  transcontinental 
telegraph  line.  bulldl;ig  from  both  coasts, 
was  finally  Joined  and  (»mi>leted  at  Salt  Lake 


Olty  In  October  IMl.  Technological  prog- 
ress, which  within  ths  llfatlma  of  man  and 
women  still  living  has  seen  tha  world  mova 
from  the  Pony  Bxpreaa  daya  to  Jet  planaa  that 
can  cross  tha  entire  oontlnant  between 
breakfast  and  lunoh,  has  been  tnaiorabla. 
However  glamoroua  tha  good  old  daya,  com- 
pautlun  In  new  and  improved  mathoda  of 
transiKirtatlon  and  communication  hava 
•ounded  their  knell 

I  say  this  nut  to  |>lay  tha  specter  at  tha 
feast  (ut  this  occasion,  but  to  note  another 
pur|»use  of  Maritime  Day  celebrations  Past 
Mooompllshments  Inspire  them-  -but  wa  must 
l(M>k  ahead,  rafieot  upon  nur  prublama,  and 
)>lan  a  belter  future  f«>r  tha  maritlma  ln« 
dustiy 

I  say  "we"  advisedly  Th*  De|>arUnant  of 
t'oinnieroe,  Uie  U  a  0*)varnment,  tn  fact  tha 
l>t>i<ple  uf  the  United  Btatas  and  th*  whole 
nee  world  have  a  vital  stak*  In  your  eoo- 
iioinic  health  and  growth  Befnte  getting 
into  sonte  *))eclf)o*,  let  me  apell  that  out  as 
a  iitrp  in  enlisting  Ih*  kind  ot  helti  we  shall 
iieiMl  to  do  what  aorely  needs  b)  be  dune 

We  hav»  survivMl  two  world  wars  and  were 
nhle  u>  end  the  bliMtdy  stalaniate  In  Korea, 
aiding  our  allies  In  all  of  Utese  struggles.  In 
grt>ni  measvire  beravue  we  could  stay  In  busl* 
IIP**  on  Ih*  wtkrldii  sea  lanes  T\)day.  with 
an  evrn  greater  tlireal  U. 8  -flag  ahl(M  must 
l>e  available  to  deliver  U,8  aconomlr  and 
military  aid  to  nations  whoae  ■irenglh  and 
irrowth  arc  vttal  to  uur  own 

On  the  strictly  commercial  alda,  wa  need 
your  help  As  you  know,  tha  Prealdant  re- 
cently inUaled  a  national  export  expanalon 
program-a  partnerahip  by  tha  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry  to  sell  more 
American  goods  abroad  The  Departmanta 
of  State  and  Commerce  are  stepping  up  serv- 
ices to  help  bualneas  to  do  more  business 
overseas. 

We  urge  the  maritime  Industry  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  trade  and  tourist  picture. 
I  am  Btire  that  your  great  Industry  will  Join 
with  other  American  business  enterprises  in 
seeking  new  markets  for  American  products 
and  new  traffic  for  American  shipping. 

As  our  foreign  trade  expends — and  expand 
It  must — we  have  a  Job  to  convince  both 
exporters  and  Importers  that  they  should 
move  a  substantial  portion  of  their  cargoes 
on  fine  American  ships. 

Now  for  those  specifics.  What  is  plaguing 
your  industry?  We  don't  have  all  the  an- 
swers, but  we've  been  learning  fast. 

Recently.  I  submitted  to  the  President  tha 
report  which  he  requested  me  to  nmke,  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  Federal  trans- 
|x>rtHtion  policy  and  program.  The  problems 
of  the  merchant  marine  were  identified  in 
the  liKht  of  general  problems  of  public  pol- 
icy lu  transportation  The  general  reooro- 
niendatlons  we  made  were  stated  In  summary 
form,  and  require  further  elaboration  In 
detail 

A*  the  decade  vipena,  the  ktrategtc  position 
of  the  Unttod  Htate*  has  underg^me  a  traita- 
forniatlon  In  foiincr  year*  we  felt  as  a 
natioiv  Utat  we  faced  but  a  single  acute 
threat  U)  our  national  security  Tlte  re- 
«)MU>i>e  to  It  was  tpecific  and  decisive;  eiie- 
rinc  |>lan*  for  defending  the  security  uf  the 
free  world 

'Hit*  a)>e\Mtlc.  decisive  |vUloy  had  all  Uta  vir- 
tue* t\f  a  *lmpl*  l*»ue  which  cuuld  be  elated 
in  term  easily  under* UkkI.  It  had  Ite  Influ- 
ence on  our  merrhani  marine  policy.  Since 
nur  obiecttv*  was  specific  ovtr  merchant  ma- 
rine ptillcy  could  be  equally  apectflc;  we  ct>uld 
say  Utat  our  defense  plans  and  asaumptlona 
required  a  civilian  merchant  marine  of  X 
numl>er  of  tons  or  X  number  of  ships  to 
augment  our  logistical  plana.  Merchant  nus- 
rlne  planners  could  look  to  tha  military 
authorltlea  for  their  apeclilo  logiatlcal  re- 
qulrementa  and  oould  attempt  to  build  a 
merchant  marine  policy  on  the  assumptions 
presented  to  them. 


Under  today's  conditions  tn  international 
affairs,  tbla  almpla,  black  and  white  vray  of 
planning  a  national  merchant  marine  is  no 
longer  poaalbla,  lat  alona  dealrabla.  Wa  hava 
a  whola  economy  to  think  about.  What  was 
once  a  almpla  laaua  of  military  power  be- 
tween tha  free  world  and  tha  Bovlat  bloc  has 
beooma  a  problem  of  mora  uncertainty  and 
mure  complexity.  Wa  faoa  continuous  tlu^at 
and  tsnslon  In  many  areaa. 

Thi»  evolving  situation  has  Introduced 
great  uncertalntlaa  into  military  planning, 
and  oonsequantly  into  tha  national  defana* 
aapecta  of  our  merchant  marina  pulley  We 
oan  no  longer  plan  merchant  marina  policy 
un  tha  basis  of  a  apectfio  aet  of  Agurea  on 
natioi>al  dafanaa  requiramanta  whlla  da> 
fansa  plana  muat  reeugnlea  that  a  backlog 
of  merchant  shl|Mi  la  of  great  potential  value, 
thla  value  muat  be  measured  against  a  great 
variety  uf  other  military  imiblams 

Furthermore,  our  aooniMntc  poliolaa  m  thla 
ountlng  dacada  will  hava  Important  impacu 
on  our  poUtloal  relatlonahlpa  Like  tha 
witrld  atrategic  altuatlon,  tha  wt»rld  econonUo 
Blttiatlnn   la  evolving  tnven  tha  aevere  aim* 

gllcity  nf  the  paat  to  increasing  complexity, 
>ur  foreign  trade  and  balaaca  of  payments 
have  reflected  thla  changing  picture,  Wa 
know  that  we  must  ba  competitive  If  our 
economy  la  to  aurvlve  In  a  world  of  growing 
productivity 

Tha  growing  compatltlveneea  of  world 
trade  has  mads  a  profound  impact  on  our 
shipping  Induatry  Our  national  merchant 
marine  now  carriaa  lass  than  BO  percent  of 
our  foreign  trade  tonnage,  a  laaaer  rata  than 
any  time  atnoe  before  tha  Plrat  World  War. 
Purthsrmore.  wide  coat  dtffarentlala  axut  be- 
tween our  maritime  indiutry  and  those  of 
other  countries  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  ships. 

HIatorioally  tha  Government  has  sought 
to  meet  this  particxilar  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  a  variety  of  subaldlea.  Con- 
struction and  operating  differential  sub- 
sidies have  been  granted,  and  such  subsidy 
costs  have  increased.  Under  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws,  reserving  to  privately  owned  and 
operated  American  flag  merchant  ships  at 
least  50  percent  of  Oovemment-flnanced 
cargoes,  the  unsubsldlzed  part  of  our  foreign 
trade  fleet  la  also  being  aided. 

One  of  the  major  policy  goals  recom- 
mended in  our  transportation  report  la  to 
improve  the  efBcloncy  of  shipbuilding  and 
ship  operation  to  meet  foreign  competition 
and  reduce  the  need  for  Federal  subsidy 
The  research  and  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  have  been 
greatly  expanded  over  the  past  C  years.  The 
N8  Savannah  Is  one  result,  and  others — 
auch  us  the  hydrofoil  vessel  and  tha  auto- 
mation of  ahlp  operations — are  on  the  way. 

These  measures  looking  toward  induatry 
and  Government  cooperation  toward  greater 
efficiency,  obviously  require  the  full  co- 
operation of  Anterloan  labor 

Here  I  feel  we  all — and  again  1  say  "all" 
advisedly—  have  done  very  little  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  connection  between  the 
wtvker's  Job  and  the  safety  and  aecurlty  of 
hla  home  and  family  haa  not  bean  empha- 
sised 

On  tha  face  of  It  labor  haa  been  a  major 
beneficiary  ot  our  merchant  marine  subsidy 

ftollcy  And  no  luie  vn)uld  argvta  with  the 
act  that  laU^r  and  management  In  your 
indviatry  have  a  (.H\mmon  intereat  in  tha  otm- 
tUtued  exlatence  ttf  Anterloan  ahlpa  and  ahlp- 
yai'ti*  But  are  tha  Invpllcatlona  of  thee* 
facu  BulQcleiitly  known  on  butli  aldaa  of  the 
bargaining  lableV 

American  labor  haa  learned,  in  many  in- 
dustries, that  mechanisation  and  aut.omA- 
tton  make  and  keep  Jobs,  and  make  a  higher 
standard  of  living  poaalbla.  American  man- 
agement haa  learned  that  labor  haa  a  right 
to  a  measure  of  protection  and  a  voice  In 
decisions  affectiuig  their  livelihood.  And 
great  progress  has  been  made. 
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But  It  ta  l*t«  than  w«  think.  Wew  means 
of  latKn^nuaagtBient  eoop«r»tk>n  mxist  be 
found  to  Improre  the  oompetitlTe  poeltlan 
of  onr  merchant  marlxte.  We  need  new  ma- 
ehlnery  where  antotnatton  does  not  apply— 
human  machinery  to  prorlde  flexlhlllty  and 
rapid  change  In  eervtce  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  for  serrlce. 

The  least  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
demand  Is  that  thoee  who  are  the  benefl- 
darles  of  subeldlee  as  wefl  as  «ie  payments 
0*  customers  should  work  together  to  gt^e 
Talue  received.  I  have  high  hopes  that 
our  transportation  report,  emphasising 
competition  and  deemphaslzlng  subsldlee, 
can  gradually  permit  the  Government  to  con- 
centrate our  tax  money  upon  thoee  programs 
which  the  Government  alone  can  undertake 
and  carry  through. 

Maritime  management  and  labor  surely 
have  the  know-how  to  do  the  }ob.  Our 
foreign  trade  and  domestic  commerce  are 
growing,  as  Is  our  population  and  the  world's 
population.  Subeldles  should  operate  as  an 
Incentive  to  greater  Initiative  and  efficiency 
on  the  part  at  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. No  one  knows  better  than  you  In 
the  Industry  that  subsidies  do  not  gtiar- 
antee  a  profit  to  the  operator. 

That  happy  solution  to  your  difficulties 
depends,  In  the  flnai  analysis  on  your 
ability  to  secure  cargoes  at  reniuneratlve 
rates.  The  Maritime  Administrator.  Im- 
plementmg  section  212  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  study  and  develop  ways  and  means 
to  Induce  Importers  and  exporters  to  give 
preference  to  vessels  xuider  UJ3.  registry. 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  shoot  for  a  goal 
of  at  least  half  of  our  export  and  lmp)ort 
traffic  to  move  In  American-flag  bottoms.  Yet 
In  1958  only  a  third  of  such  traffic  moving 
by  liner  ships  over  essential  foreign  trade 
routt:4  moved  to  UJS.-flag  ships.  If  bulk 
cargoes  are  Included,  this  proportion  drops 
to  16  percent. 

All  of  us  can  do  a  better  job  than  that. 
We  can  bring  home  to  thoee  controlling  se- 
lectlon  of  carriers  that  U£.-ftag  carriers 
usuaUy — and  subsidised  operators  must — 
purchase  and  use  U.S.  products  except  un- 
der emergency  conditions.  Your  service — 
unlike  foreign  shipping  operators  who  come 
and  go  as  they  please — is  stable  and  regular. 
Our  shipyard  workers  and  seamen  benefit 
from  use  of  American-flag  ships  and  In  turn 
tocrease  purchase  of  American  goods  and 
services. 

These  are  but  elements  of  good  salesman- 
ship, and  we  need  the  hard  sell  in  your 
Industry  as  much  as  we  need  It  to  better 
our  whole  export  position. 

Meanwhile  we  to  Government  are  going 
ahead  with  further  proposals  for  merchant 
marine  construction  and  operation,  based 
upon  our  evaluation  of  shlpptog  needs  and 
such  strategic  assumptions  as  seem  reason- 
able. But  our  concentrated  attention  will 
Increasingly  be  on  means  of  Increasing  the 
competitive  quality  of  our  merchant  marine 
to  assist  to  the  Improvement  of  the  com- 
petitive position  of  your  Industry  In  world 
trade. 

This  effort  will  Involve  hard  decisions 
and  the  solution  of  difficult  problems.  For 
many  It  will  require  a  new  outlook.  Indiis- 
try  and  labor  must  make  their  own  con- 
structive siiggestlons  to  the  Government  on 
means  of  improving  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chant m£U"lne  to  American  business  In  for- 
eign trade.  And  much  more  emphasis  must 
be  given  to  research  and  development. 

The  program  I  have  deecrlbed.  based  upon 
the  findings  and  recommendations  In  our 
transportation  report,  will  be  a  major  ex- 
periment In  Industry- labor-government  part- 
nership. The  stakes  are  high.  They  in- 
volve o\nr  national  survival  as  well  as  that  of 
your  Industry.  Upon  its  success  rests  not 
merely  our  own  prosperity.  The  peoples  of 
the  world  of  the  1960'8  will  grow  even  closer 
together  to  time — and  we  hope  to  freedom— ^ 


throagh  |jim{ie—  In  science  and  the  ex- 
ehan|e  of  goods  made  possible  by  peaceful 
trado. 

The  pony  ezpreai  beat  the  then  world's 
reooril  for  carrying  messages  2,000  miles 
at  «l»out  380  mUes  a  day  a  century 
ago.  Yet  with  all  lt»  gallantry  It  couldnt 
beat  the  competlUon  of  technological  ad- 
vance. 

But  the  spirit  of  those  young  men,  whose 
exploits  have  enchanted  several  generaUons 
0*  Americans.  Is  stUl  wltb  us.  It  is  tbat 
spirit  which  wlU  yet  carry  the  message  of 
freemen  and  free  enterprise  around  the 
world  and  perhape  to  the  unexplored  reaches 
of  the  universe. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  EBODX   ISUklfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23.  I960 
Mr.  POQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cixtend  my  remarks  I  Include 
an  Bddre.ss  which  I  delivered  at  the 
DreJiel  lostitute  of  Technology,  Phila- 
delphia., Pa.,  on  May  17,  1960: 

LZBKAXrES,  BDtrCATION,  AND  SOCHrTT 

(Remarks  made  by  Representative  John  E. 
FoGABTT  at  Drexel  InsUtute  of  Technology 
on  May  17.  1960,  on  occasion  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  Distinguished  Achievement 
.\ward  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Li- 
brary Science  and  the  Library  Alumni 
Association ) 

Today  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Impres- 
sive new  quarters  of  the  library  school  here 
at  Drexel. 1  I  am  sure  they  bring  to  you  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  graUflcatlon— much 
as  your  Distinguished  Achievement  Award, 
and  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  have 
given  me.  It  Is  a  fine  thing  to  feel  that  one's 
efforts  have  played  some  part  In  strengthen- 
ing the  Anr.erlcan  heritage. 

A  library  school — or  legislation  to  aid  li- 
braries— can  do  Just  that:  It  can  enrich 
society  and  strengthen  the  Nation.  It  does 
this  mainly  through  the  enduring  contribu- 
tion of  libraries  to  education. 

America's  strength  was  once  felt  to  He 
predominantly  In  her  agricultural  and  geo- 
graphic advantages.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
ceniwry,  industry  and  natural  resources  have 
been  paramount.  Both,  of  course,  remain 
essential  to  our  country's  strength  and  her 
leadership  among  free  peoples.  But  the 
close  of  World  War  11  brought  sharply  into 
focus  another  basic  resource — education: 
and  recent  years  have  commanded  Its  critical 
appraisal.  It  Is  now  clear  to  many  that  ag- 
riculture and  Industry,  however  prolific,  can- 
not Insure  supremacy  or  even  survival  with- 
out a  stronger  fiber  of  education  In  the 
social  fabric. 

The  modem  concept  of  education  Is  a 
broad  one.  Besides  the  schools  at  all  levels, 
many  institutions  and  media  are  recognized 
as  educational — partly  because  of  tlielr 
mounttog  interest  in  the  role.  There  are 
more  and  mcH^  educational  uses  of  films 
and  recordings,  radio  and  television,  maga- 
slnas  and  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  books. 
There  Is  an  upward  trend  In  the  publication 


'  The  Gniduate  School  of  Library  Science 
(third  oldeiit  In  the  United  States  and  among 
the  first  five  In  enrollment)  and  the  Drexel 
Library  are  housed  together  In  the  Library 
Center,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1959.  and  the 
lateet  addition  to  the  physical  plant  in  the 
current  exi'ansion  program. 


of    an    factual    aaatter.     I    believe     these 

changes  reflect  generally  a  felt  need  of  peo- 
ple for  a  broader  view  of  the  world  about 
them. 

One  institution  with  a  growing  educa- 
tional mission  Is  the  library.  It  ts  axiomatic, 
of  course,  that  libraries  should  serve  scholar- 
ship; but  I  refer  to  a  mora  eetlve  part  In 
the  educational  process.  Increasingly  the 
progressive  library  Is  concerned  with  Infor- 
mation— with  coUecUng.  lending,  and  pro- 
moting current  reading  matter,  films,  re- 
cordings, and  other  educational  materials. 
Thus  the  library  aligns  Itself  with  Institu- 
tions and  forces  that  are  shaping  our  na- 
tional destiny. 

It  is  my  conviction  tbat  this  is  the  way 
in  which  litM^rVes  of  all  types  can  best  serve 
the  community  In  our  dynamic  times.  Li- 
braries are  more  than  storehoiises;  their 
broader  function  Is  to  teach. 

For  many  years  I  have  given  my  best 
thought  to  certain  needs  and  aspirations  of 
our  people.  This  haa  been  basic  to  my  re- 
sponsibilities SH  a  Representative  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  District  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee In  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  Is  conce-ned  with  appropriations  to 
the  Departmem.  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  many 
libraries  and  library  groups  are  closely  allied 
with  the  Department  In  several  of  Its  pro- 
grams. They  cc>Uaborate  In  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  They  share  particularly  the 
Interests  of  the  Public  Health  Service  In 
aging.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  blindness 
As  an  lntere:Jted  layman,  I  should  like 
to  express  briefly  some  views  on  the  library's 
role  In  these  tremendous  problems 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  the  modern 
world  is  the  problem  of  our  aging  poptila- 
tlon — the  medical  and  social  needs  that  have 
risen  as  a  resv,lt  of  our  longer  life  span, 
which  Is  largely  attributable  to  advances  In 
medicine  and  pvbllc  heiilth.  Since  1900.  peo- 
ple over  50  have  Increased  In  our  population 
from  13  percent  to  more  than  23  percent 
By  1970.  nearly  26  percent  of  the  American 
people  will  be  over  50,  and  10  percent  will 
be  over  65  Tills  implies  a  continued  in- 
crease In  thnae  burdens  that  weigh  so  heav- 
ily upon  the  a(?ed — health  problems,  occu- 
pational difficulties,  lowered  income,  unsat- 
isfactory living  conditions.  loncUnees. 

In  attempting-  to  come  to  gripe  with  such 
a  problem  one  naturally  turns  to  institu- 
tions and  Individuals  that  might  be  expected 
to  help  A  group  that  has  outlined  Its  ob- 
jectives with  regard  to  the  aged  Is  the  Na- 
tional Library  Association.  It  has  spelled 
out  In  congressional  testimony  •  how  the 
public  library  renders  direct  services  to  the 
elderly;  supplies  middle-age  groups  with  lit- 
erature on  retirement  plans,  houstog  and 
Income;  coordlr.ates  Interested  civic  groups 
and  educational  programs;  and  assists  per- 
sonnel who  wo'lc  with  the  aging  through 
books,  films,  and  exhibits. 

These  seem  to  me  excellent,  practical  ob- 
jectives that  might  well  be  extended  to  all 
libraries.  In  addition,  I  should  like  to  see 
library  sch<x)ls  expand  the  training  of  libra- 
rians to  work  with  the  elderly.  Some  stud- 
ies should  be  undertaken  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  oiltural  and  educational  in- 
terests can  actvially  retard  mental  decline, 
and  to  learn  how  libraries  can  help  brtog 
out  and  utilize  the  older  person's  best  attri- 
butes. It  would  be  a  great  credit  to  library 
science,  and  quite  fitting,  if  some  Ubrary 
group  were  to  lead  the  way  toward  salvag- 
ing the  elder  population's  vast  resource  of 
experience  and  skills. 

The  library's  place  In  our  culture  Is  nu- 
clear: It  offers  literature.  Information,  and 
recreation    to    nmny   groups,   the    young   as 


*  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Aug.  4,  1969. 
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well  as  the  old.  I  :.'eel  that  Its  values  to 
youth  have  barely  been  tapped.  In  numy 
young  people,  there  is  a  spirit  that  rebels 
against  education — oi-  rather,  against  being 
taught.  This  ftods  u  terrible  and  rutoous 
expression  In  the  Juvonlle  delinquent,  whose 
rebellion  may  lead  to  total  loss  of  educa- 
tional contact.  And  yet  the  delinquent  or 
predelinquent  does  not  necessarily  resist 
learning.  His  indifference  or  hostility  may 
embrace  only  the  formal  aspects  of  educa- 
tion— the  classroom  und  its  implication  of 
discipline  and  conforaolty.  The  same  todl- 
vldual  may  sometimes  be  reached  through 
an  appeal  to  his  curiosity,  his  need  to  ex- 
cel, or  his  natural  love  for  reading,  music, 
or  some  related  pursiUt.  Every  era  has  its 
Bohemian  movement  which  is  essentially 
rebellious  and  yet  Intellectual  or  artistic. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  Is  to  capture  and 
hold  Interest.  The  llbnuTr  has  strong  com- 
petition, and  I  can  offer  no  formula  I  only 
know  that  the  mind  of  youth  Is  capable  of 
totense  application  In  response  to  the  rl^.it 
appeal.  With  no  coercion  whatever  youth 
can  master  difficult  sports,  JazE  music,  auto- 
motive mechanics,  m-ilo  engineering  And 
we  have  all  seen  young  people  come  to  public 
libraries  to  underprivileged  metropolitan  sec- 
tions, drawn  by  up-tc-date  material  on  In- 
vention, the  space  age,  sports  and  recreation, 
career  opportunities,  and  interesting  lives 
I  have  seen  this  to  districts  where  crime  and 
vlcjlence  beckon  cons"-.»ntly  to  every  child 
In  light  of  these  thinfs,  I  am  confident  that 
ways  can  be  found  Vj  enhance  the  appeal 
and  effectiveness  of  libraries  In  helping  the 
prospective  citizen. 

You  may  be  interested  In  certain  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Chlldrm  and  Touth,  which 
Included  nearly  100  .Ibrarians  among  the 
delegates. 

One  resolution  called  for  adequately  sup- 
ported studies  to  determine  the  effects  of 
reading  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
upon  young  poople.  Another  recommended 
that  much  more  exteaslve  use  be  made  of 
films  arvd  other  Instiuctlonal  material  In 
both  formal  and  Informal  education.  Sev- 
eral resolutions  were  aimed  at  augmenting 
the  opportunities  for  training  and  partici- 
pation In  dramatics,  theater  arts,  and  film 
production 

With  direct  reference  to  libraries.  It  was 
resolved  that  action  sliould  be  taken  to  ex- 
tend the  availability  cif  public  library  serv- 
ice to  every  citizen;  that  libraries  be  estab- 
lished in  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
with  a  view  to  helping  them  achieve  higher 
standards;  and  that  reading,  training  In  the 
selection  of  literature,  and  recruitment  of 
I>er8onnel  trained  In  reading  guidance  be 
vigorously  promoted 

One  of  the  forums  resolved  that  young 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  study  the 
great  ethical,  moral  ;ind  religious  truths, 
and  to  use  these  to  foi-mulate  codes  of  con- 
duct for  their  guidance  toward  good  citizen- 
ship. 

I  believe  we  shall  so-jn  see  legislation  and 
other  efforts  to  Implement  these  recommen- 
dations at  local.  State-,  and  Federal  levels. 
Meanwhile,  library  workers  will  be  able  to 
draw  on  the  resolutions  In  seeking  Interest 
and  aid. 

Another  medical  and  social  area  to  which 
libraries  are  making  a  valuable  contribution 
Is  blindness.  Despite  public  and  private  ef- 
forts over  many  years,  the  number  of  blind 
persons  to  this  country  Is  about  350,000  and 
Is  steadily  Increasing.  The  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  Is  attacking  the  prob- 
lem from  the  medical  standpoint.  On  the 
social  side,  I  believe  there  Is  need  for  a  good 
study  on  problems  related  to  blindness  and 
the  needs  of  the  bltod.  One  objective  would 
be  to  help  create  a  national  atmosphere  more 
favorable  to  the  blind  person  and  his  role  in 
society.    This  would  call  for  studies  of  exist- 


ing conditions,  tocluding  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding books  and  recordings.  The  beet  li- 
brary services  now  available  fcH'  the  bltod 
should  be  augmented  and  extended. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  program  to  pro-vide  books 
for  the  bltod  is  currently  operating  under 
an  appropriation  of  $1.6  million,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  ever  befca-e.  To  date,  the 
Library  has  provided  about  5.600  titles  to 
Braille  and  Moon  type  and  4.000  talktog 
books.  Approximately  70.000  of  the  Library's 
machines  are  now  in  Xise. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  many  grave  medical 
and  social  problems  call  strongly  on  libraries 
among  other  key  groups.  Assistance  to  li- 
braries themselves  has  been  made  available 
throi;gh  the  Library  Services  Act.  In  fiscal 
yeeu'  1960  allotments  are  based  on  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  appropriation,  $7.6  million. 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  have  Introduced 
a  bill  to  extend  the  act  for  another  5  years 
beginning  July  1 

This  Office  of  Education  program  has 
helped  to  bring  library  services  to  30  mUUon 
people  In  rural  America  It  has  provided 
trained  personnel,  200  bookmobiles,  and  5 
million  book-s  and  other  materials.  Plfty-two 
States  and  territories  are  now  participating 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  to  1957, 
the  matching  requirements  have  stimulated 
local  governments  to  Increase  their  library 
appropriations  by  45  percent.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  results  Is  the  development 
of  an  effective  system  of  libraries,  with 
strong  centers,  cooperative  processing,  and  so 
forth  And  throughout  the  Nation  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  nieaning  of  li- 
braries in  education 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  progress 
under  the  act  has  been  typical.  A  special 
unit.  Public  Library  Services  to  Rural  Areas, 
was  set  up  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  to  admtniEter  the  program  A  director, 
assistant  director,  clerical  staff,  and  a  book- 
mobile were  added  and  new  quarters  ob- 
tained. A  book  grant  was  made  to  r\iral  li- 
braries, with  provisions  for  emphasis  on  ref- 
erence materials.  Books  are  ordered  and 
processed  by  the  State  tigency.  A  series  of 
workshops  has  been  held  at  headquarters, 
and  State  consultant  and  bookmobile  serv- 
ices have  steadily  grown. 

Another  law  that  has  much  significance 
for  libraries  Is  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  This  is  primarily  designed 
to  strengthen.  Improve,  and  expand  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  at  all  levels.  Li- 
braries are  specified  blB  basic  to  the  educa- 
tional process  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  projects  developed  under  the 
act  may  Include  books  and  other  materials, 
and  that  these  are  not  yet  available  In  ade- 
quate quantity  and  quality.  Library  mate- 
rlal.s  to  aid  both  teachers  and  students  are 
needed  for  a  balanced  program. 

Of  the  10  titles  In  the  act,  title  III  offers 
the  most  direct  opportunities  for  libraries. 
Thl6  authorizes  $70  million  a  year  until  July 
1962  for  Improved  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  language  Instruction  In  pub- 
lic schools  Federal  funds  are  available  for 
laboratorj'  and  other  special  equipment.  By 
the  language  of  the  act,  special  equipment 
Includes  printed  materials  (except  text- 
books) and  audiovisual  materials  and  equip- 
ment. Minor  remodeling  and  special  equip- 
ment needed  by  the  library  because  of  its 
necessary  expansion  may  be  Included  under 
projects  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Other  titles  also  pertain  to  libraries  and 
librarians.  Title  n,  for  example,  which  pro- 
vides loans  up  to  $5,000  for  college  students. 
Persons  training  to  become  librarians  are  eli- 
gible, and  60  percent  of  the  loem  will  be  can- 
celed for  thoee  who  serve  as  school  or  teacher 
librarians  for  5  years.  Another  example  is 
title  IV,  which  provides  graduate  fellowships 
aimed  particularly  at  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  colleges  and  universities. 


I  urge  all  of  you  to  review  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-864)  and  to  be  sure  your  students 
are  familiar  with  the  aspects  pertatolng  to 
llbrarlea.  The  ALA  ot  the  VS.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation win  gladly  supply  details. 

While  speaking  of  Federal  aid  to  libraries. 
I  will  make  a  point  that  may  seem  to  the 
older  hands  here  a  little  obvious.  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  a  library  in  the  modern 
sense,  adequately  stocked  and  staffed  to  pvill 
Its  own  weight  to  an  educational  program, 
requires  strong  support  from  many  quar- 
ters— particularly  in  the  form  of  funds.  A 
school  of  library  science  would  do  well  to 
trato  Its  advanced  students  In  the  practice 
of  fund  raising.  You  must  have  support  at 
local,  State  and  National  levels.  To  this 
end,  librarians  ^ould  take  steps  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  library — to  make  it 
felt  as  a  part  of  the  conununlty.  It  Is 
largely  through  trustees  and  friends  of 
libraries  that  the  trend  toward  a  more  edu- 
cational role  must  be  advanced. 

Such  a  role  Is  necessarily  diversified,  and 
I  have  mentioned  only  some  asjjects.  I  have 
merely  alluded  to  the  library's  pert  in  cul- 
tural enrichment.  Society  depends  upon  the 
library  for  many  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  Its  capacity  to  deepen  appreciation 
and  stimulate  interest  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  our  principles  and  traditions, 
and  In  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  This  is 
an  intangible  role,  but  nonetheless  a  real 
one.  It  evokes  a  vital  spirit  in  every  Ameri- 
can— the  spirit  to  see  o\ir  country  progress 
and  lead. 

In  this  complex  troubled  world,  the 
sciences  loom  In  Impwrtance.  Our  prestige 
among  nations  depends  largely  upon  our 
scientific  preeminence.  No  amount  of  mil- 
itary preparedness  could  compensate  for  a 
lag  in  scientific  knowledge  or  manpower 
Nor  can  we  ignw-e  the  value  of  the  health 
sciences  to  a  mUltary  and  economic  sense, 
for  the  cost  of  disease  is  the  greatest  burden 
any  country  can  bear  In  war  or  fjeace.  AU 
this  has  direct  bearing  In  the  library  field. 
You  must  continue,  and  I  hope  expand,  your 
efforts  to  interest  more  people  in  the  various 
sciences — to  their  support,  their  progress, 
and  their  application.  Again  the  library  Is 
a  powerful  force  for  motivating,  guldtog  and 
teaching. 

It  is  a  re^wnsibility  of  libraries  to  help 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  culture  and  learning. 
I  luiow  of  no  better  way  than  to  cherish 
and  promote  the  freedom  to  read.  As  a 
nation  we  are  not  given  to  slogans  or  glib 
phrases  for  exprescing  our  deeper  values.  It 
is  not  easy  to  tell  In  a  word  or  two  what 
America  stands  for.  Yet  we  can  say  that 
our  country  and  Its  Constitution  are  flatly 
opposed  to  censorship — that  anyone  can  go 
to  a  public  library  and  read  any  book  fit  to 
print,  whether  or  not  the  ideas  It  expresses 
are  generally  accepted.  This  Is  spjeclflc 
enough,  and  should  be  widely  proclaimed  as 
a  basic  fact.  It  is  the  librarians  who  make 
such  freedom  possible  by  seeing  that  all  sides 
of  a  social  Issue  axe  presented,  trusting  in 
the  American  way  to  fpeak  for  Itself.  Free- 
dom to  read  Is  fundamental  to  true  democ- 
racy. 

I  have  rambled  a  good  deal,  but  I  believe 
I  can  sum  up  the  main  theme.  The  library 
in  modem  society  Is  particularly  Important 
as  an  educational  institution.  To  enhance 
its  social  value.  It  must  strengthen  Its  edu- 
cational role.  This  may  be  effected  through 
the  teachtog  of  librarians,  studies  In  the 
use  of  the  library  as  an  education  Instru- 
ment, promotion  of  science,  and  aid  to 
special  group>6  such  as  the  young  at  critical 
ages  and  the  elderly.  Prop^ss  along  these 
lines  will  require  friends,  funds,  and  a  strong 
voice  In  the  community.  Finally,  Ubrartee 
of  all  types.  In  preserving  the  freedom  to 
read,  in  the  broadest  sense,  both  serve  and 
exemplify  the  American  ideal. 
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Ad^st  by  Seutor  Wllej  Orer  Radio 
Libtrty  to  Pcopk  of  tb«  Sorwt  Uaioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

W  THE  SKNATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATBB 
Monday,  May  23. 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  recent  events — particularly  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  new  hard  line  at  the  Paris 
meetings— the  free  world.  I  believe,  must 
make  a  renewed  effort  to  get  across  the 
truth  about  world  affairs  to  the  people 
under  Communist  domination. 

Now,  how  can  this  be  accomplished? 

There  are,  of  course,   a  number  of 

ways: 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bamboo  and  Iron  Cur- 
tains make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
through  to  the  dominated  peoples. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate In  a  broadcast  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Radio  Liberty. 

Incidentally.  I  believe  the  splendid 
work  carried  out  by  Radio  Liberty,  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Voice  (A  America,  and  other 
private  and  publicly  sponsored  efforts  to 
get  the  truth  to  the  people  under  Com- 
munist domination,  are  Indeed  most 
commendable,  and  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  my  broadcast  was  to 
provide  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  a  realistic  picture  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  summit,  of  the  U-2 
flight,  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
Too,  the  talk  reiterates  the  dedication 
of  the  free  world — despite  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's unwillingness  to  discuss  differ- 
enees  at  the  Paris  meeting — to  continue, 
to  a  resolute,  fearless,  undaunted  effort, 
to  find  peaceful  ways  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  East  and  West, 
and  to  create  a  better  world. 

Despite  the  resumption  of  Soviet  jam- 
ming of  radio  broadcasts,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  message  will  get  through. 

Such  broadcasts,  I  believe,  represent 
the  kind  of  elTorts  which  will  need  to  be 
broadened,  not  only  through  radio  and 
television,  but  also  through  other  con- 
tacts, in  the  light  of  the  new  hardened 
Soviet  policy. 

Reflecting  further  upon  this  need.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two  items 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

First,  a  statement  released  today, 
stressing  the  need  for  "going  over  the 
heads"  of  the  Communist  leaders  to  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains with  the  truth  of  world  affairs;  and. 
second,  excerpts  of  my  address  over 
Radio  Liberty,  scheduled  to  be  broadcast 
early  this  week  to  the  pec^le  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WnxT  Ukces   Grxateb  SrroKTS  To  Go  Ovex 
THX  HxAoe  or  Coumttszst  Lxajiexs  to  Pzo- 

PLX  BBHIND  THX  IXON  AND  BAMBOO  CUKTAINS 

With  Truth  of  Woexd  Atfaiss 

Sen&tor  Axxzandek  Wiixt,  Republican,  of 

Wtaconsln,  8eiilc»'  Republican  of  the  Senate 

Foreign   Relations   Committee,   today   urged 

a  greater  free  world  effort   to   go  over   tbe 


heads  of  the  Ck)mmunlBt  leadem  to  domi- 
nated people  with  the  truth  on  world  affair*. 
"Artmnd  the  world,  people  of  the  globe  find 
themselTes  alternately  Involved  In  hot  and 
edd  Wars,  because  of  Communist  activity," 
Senator  Wilkt  said. 

"Tbday.  the  hard  core  of  Communists  actu- 
ally cx»mprlaes  only  about  4  to  8  percent  of 
the  people  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and  about  2 
percetit  In  Red  China,  with  additional  scat- 
terings of  Communists  elsewhere  In  the 
world*— although  fortunately  a  very,  very 
small  portion  of  the  population. 

"THe  question,  then,  arises:  How  long  will 
the  wbrld  tolerate  the  troublemaklng  of  these 
perpetrators  rt  discord,  and  advocates  of  a 
political -ecotomlc  system  of  dictatorship 
contrary  to  the  yearning,  and  will  for  free- 
dom i>t  aU  mankind?  How  long  will  we — as 
a  world— allow  such  a  mintoscule  minority  to 
keep  Us  on  the  brink  of  war? 

"We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  hard- 
core Communists,  particularly  in  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  an  Iron  grip  of 
control  on  these  countries.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, however.  I  believe  that  we  need  a 
greater  effort  to  go  over  their  heads  to  reach 
the  almost  1  billion  people  under  domination, 
with;  The  truth  about  world  affairs — for  ex- 
ample, the  real  story  of  Khrushchev's  tor- 
pedoing the  Paris  meeting;  and  the  dedi- 
cated, efforts,  outside  the  Communist  orbit, 
to  promote  a  real  peace — based  upon  Justice 
and  order — by  the  non-Communlat  people 
and  aatlons. 

'In  such  efforts,  of  course,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  drive  the  Communist  leaders 
so  tightly  Into  a  corner  that  they  push  the 
panlo  button  and  touch  off  a  nuclear-missile 
war. 

"Despite  this  need  to  tread  carefully,  how- 
ever, I  believe  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  can — and  should — be  far  more  ef- 
fective In  getting  across  the  story  of  freedom 
"L»st  session,  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2188. 
to  provide  a  Citizens  Council  to  make  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  effectiveness — or  lack  of 
effectiveness — In  getting  the  truth  to  the 
people  behind  the  Iron-Bamboo  Curtains. 
The  purpose  of  the  Council  would  be  to:  re- 
evaluate the  Communist  global  Ideolo^cal 
challenge  and  reappraise  our  own  efforts  In 
the  Ught  of  that  challenge;  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  of 
men's  minds,  and  our  efforts  to  (a)  counter 
the  Soviet  offensive,  and  (b)  lay  a  foundation 
of  free  ideas,  translated  Into  the  language 
that  people  of  other  lands  can  more  easily 
undarstand — upon  which  to  build  a  better 
worl0;  and.  extremely  important,  to  Increase 
the  use  of  Ingenious  know-how  which  oxir 
free  enterprise  system  has  developed  for  mass 
media,  to  a  better  freedom- spreading  pro- 
gram. 

"Encouragingly,  the  Idea  of  the  Freedom 
Council  has  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of 
outstanding  Individuals — well  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  need  In  the  field.  Including  the 
following : 

"Former  President  Herbert  Hoover;  Toxxr 
Idea  Is  magniflcent.' 

David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America:  T.  heartily 
agree  with  your  view  that  a  greater  United 
States  and  free  world  effort  Is  needed  to  com- 
bat the  Communist  ideological  offensive." 

"Howard  K.  Smith.  CBS  News:  "It's  an 
exceDent  Idea.  One  of  our  chief  faults — 
an  o<ld  one  for  a  nation  that  has  produced  so 
many  fine  speakers — is  a  recently  acquired 
inability  to  articulate  our  case.  It  is  moet 
noticeable  In  our  time  when  our  chief  adver- 
sary Is  a  natural  genius  In  public  relations. 

"  I  hope  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  Coun- 
cil aan  become  effective  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.' 

"Q-lc  Johnston,  president.  Motion  Picture 
Assotiation  of  America:  'I  like  your  Idea  to 
establish  a  Citizens  Council  for  Advocacy  of 
Freedom.  It  deserves  the  support  of  Con- 
gresa.' 


'TDwayne  Orton,  president.  Council  for  In- 
ternational Progrfms  In  Management;  also 
editor  of  Think,  published  by  International 
Business  Machines  Corp  •  'I  am  very  much 
Interested  In  your  bill.  S  3188.  This  strikes 
me  as  a  very  sensitive  and  needed  stroke 
on  the  ideological  offensive.' 

"Robert  F  Hurlelgh,  president.  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.:  "I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  you  for  contacting  me  regarding  your 
proposed  Citizens  Council  for  Advocacy  of 
Freedom,  for  the  Ideas  outlined  In  your  pend- 
ing bill  support  the  very  philosophies  on 
which  the  heavily  accented  news  schedules 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  are  now 
based.  •   •   • 

"  'If  there  Is  eJiythlng  the  Mutual  Net- 
work or  I  can  do  to  further  your  Council 
plans,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  " 

"Jiilian  Goodman,  NBC  News;  'The  pur- 
poses of  your  plan  for  a  Citizens  Council  for 
Advocacy  of  Freedom  are  highly  laudatory, 
and  I  certainly  endorse  them  wholeheartedly. 
Any  move  we  can  make  in  this  direction 
would  certainly  b*  useful' 

"The  proposal — providing  a  mechanism 
for  Improving  our  salesman's'  technique* — 
should.  I  believe.  t>e  enacted  by  Congress. 

"We  can  expect,  of  course,  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders — through  Jamming  of  West- 
ern radio  broadcitsts  and  through  mainte- 
nance of  the  Iron -Bamboo  Curtains — will 
continue  to  obstruct  our  efforts  to  get 
through  to  the  dominated  people  If  we  can 
achieve  our  objective — and  I  believe  this  is 
possible  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 
now  occurring — however.  It  would  represent 
a  major  step  toward  reducing  the  power  and 
threat  of  Intemavlonal  coramunUm  and  es- 
tabiuhlng  ultimate  peace  In  the  world.  "  Sen- 
ator WiLTT  concluded. 


BxrERTTS  OF  iNTxnvirw  With  Sxk ator  Alfx- 

Atrom  Wn.ET,   SrNTos   REPTTBtiCAif.  Sknatk 

FoariGT*  RriATiows  COMMrrm,  ro«  Broad- 

r^sT  Ovm   Radio   Libthtt.   to   Ttn  Propt-K 

or  THE  Soviirr  Union 

Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union:  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  send  warmest  greetings 
to  you  from  the  f>eople  of  the  United  States. 

Historically,  we  have  enjoyed  friendship 
and  mutual  respect.  Although  people  of 
different  lands,  we  seek  the  same  goals;  Good 
homes  for  our  families;  freedom  to  go  to 
the  church  of  our  choice;  ever-better 
schools  for  our  boys  and  girls— to  enable 
them  to  grow  Intellectually,  morally,  and 
spiritually;  jobs  for  our  workers;  an  ever- 
higher  standard  of  living;  and  better  and 
better  cities,  farms,  factories,  roads,  modes 
of  travel — overall,  a  better  way  of  living  for 
all  our  people. 

Although  there  are  differences  In  the 
world,  I  do  not  believe  any  real  difference 
exists  between  our  people — who  seek,  and 
yearn  for,  a  peaceful  world  In  which  to  build 
what — to  each  of  us — Is  the  "Good  Life." 

Now.  why  can't  we  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive? 

As  a  nation,  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev could  not  find  It  In  his  heart  to  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table  with  Prime 
MinLster  Macmlllan.  President  de  Gaulle, 
and  our  own  beloved  president.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower In  Paris  to  discuss — reasonably  and 
rationally — the    Issues    troubling    the   world. 

His  excu^ie  was  the  U-2  flight.  However, 
he  has  known  for  a  long  time — as  we  have 
known  of  counter  activities — of  air  surveil- 
lance and  other  types  of  Information-seek- 
ing activities.  Had  Mr.  Khrushchev  been 
willing  to  agree  to  an  "open  skies  "  proposal — 
as  recommended  by  President  Eisenhower; 
or  to  work  In  a  really  constructive  way  to 
establish  peace,  the  U-2  flight  or.  conversely, 
the  spy  activities  directed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  not  occur  at  all. 

Realistically,  there  had  been  no  great 
hopes  for  finding  answers — maglclike — to 
all  questions  at  the  summit.  However,  we 
had  thought  that  a  pattern  might  be  estab- 
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llshed  for  frank,  open  diecuselone  on  how  to 
reeolve  some  of  the  dlflerenoee  between  oar 
governments  and  create  a  more  peaceful 
atmosphere. 

We  regret,  too.  that  President  Klsenhower 
will  not  be  able  to  vtolt  with  you  next 
month — as  he  had  been  In'vlted  to  do — by 
Mr  Khrushchev.  We  itui  hoped  that  he 
could  bring  to  you.  personally,  the  warm 
greetings  and  "handshake  of  friendship**  of 
the  American  people.  A  man  devoted  to 
peace,  you  will  recall  ttiat  he  fought  with 
your  sons  and  daughters  against  a  common 
enemy — nazlsm — In  the  Stallngrads  of 
Europe — to  free  the  world  from  fear  of  ag- 
gression. 

If  he  could  have  visited  you,  we  felt  that 
across  your  great  country — as  throughout 
the  world — would  ring  out  resounding  the 
familiar,  warm,  hearty  greeting;  "1  like  Ike.** 

Now   the  Invitation  tas  been  withdrawn. 

Why? 

Mr.  Khrushchev  again  says  it  was  because 
of  the  flight  of  the  i:-2  over  the  Soviet 
Union.     Was   It  really? 

For  years,  both  our  Govemnients— even 
though  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  not  a«  y^  will- 
ingly admitted  this — have  tried  to  flnd  out 
about  each  other's  activities,  particularly  els 
theee  relate  to  military  power. 

Was  the  U-2  flight.  Uken.  really  the  basic 
cause  o<r  your  Premier's  refusal  to  contribute 
to  world  peace  at  the  Piwls  Cooference? 

No.  I  dont  think  so;  sloee  It  was  only  one 
small  act,  blown  up  out  of  proportion.  In- 
dulged In  for  punxjses  of  national  Interest 
by  nearly  all  countries  In  the  world.  Includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union. 


What,  then,  was  the  real  w— jh  fear  Mr. 
Khrusheher'a  refusal  to  dt  down  wtth  the 
leaders  of  the  Western  Powers  to  try  to  flnd 
a  road  to  peace? 

PerhafM  ^ou.  the  people  at  the  Bovle* 
Union,   beat  know  the  answer. 

Any  great  gtillt.  however,  and  yes,  con- 
demnation, must  be  placed  upon  those  who 
continue  to  thwart  real  progress  toward 
peace. 

Unfortimately,  we  have  listened  much  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev  "flexing  his  missiles." 
threatening  us,  and  others,  with  military 
destruction. 

We  don't  like  what  we  hear.  We  wish  it 
bad  not  been  said.    Buit  we  cannot  Ignore  It. 

Like  you,  the  Rusaian  people,  we,  too.  feel 
we  have  a  great  country  with  proud  tradi- 
tions and  real  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  objectives  of  U.S.  policy — and  this  re- 
flects the  will  of  the  peojirfe  and  leaders 
alike— are  not  to  fight  with  you,  but  to  be 
your  friends. 

In  the  face  of  warlike  thresAs.  however,  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  go  to  sleep,  then 
possibly  be  attacked,  and  one  morning  wake 
up  to  flnd  ourselves  slaves  of  another 
country-. 

Instead,  we  have  found  it  necessary, 
a^alnet  our  will  and  traditions,  to  put  more 
and  more  money,  manpcmer.  and  brainpow- 
er into  an  effective,  powerful,  jet  missile. 
atom  space  defense;  Incidentally,  a  strong, 
mighty  force  to  be  reckoned  with  carefully 
by  any   would-be  aggressor. 

If  we  had  our  way,  however,  we  would  like 
to  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares,  to  chan- 
nel preat  resourced,  skill,  and  human  Inge- 
nuity  of    our   oo^intry    and    the   world    Into 


farm  machinery,  hospitals,  homes,  schools, 
roads,  food  for  the  hungry,  books  and  teach- 
ers for  the  millions  in  the  world  who  can- 
not read  or  write;  more  electric  and  atomic 
power  for  factories,  homes,  and  farms,  and 
a  million  other  uses  for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  America,  we  are  fortunate  that  most  of 
our  population  enjoys  a  great  many  of  theee 
advantages.  Yet  we  know  that  until  the 
good  Uiings  of  life  are  brought  to  all  peo- 
ple, at  home  and  abroad,  there  can  be  no 
real  peace. 

We  seek  for  other  countries  what  we  wish 
for  ourselves,  the  right  to  create  and  live 
under  a  self-determined  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  our  philosophy  Is  more  than  live 
and  let  live;  instead,  we  are  willing  to  live 
and   help  live. 

Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  world  of  threat  and  counter- 
threat  by  the  great  powers. 

Recognizing  the  destructive  power  of 
modern  weapons,  we  know  that  in  a  nuclear- 
mlsaile  war.  both  attacker  and  attacked 
would  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  destroyed. 
Consequently,  we  shall  continue  to  do  all 
we  can  to  establish  a  world  of  order,  Justice, 
and  peace. 

Despite  the  unwillingness  o(  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  negotiate  at  Psuis,  we  as  a  na- 
tion, and  our  President,  and  other  leaders 
are  undaunted.  We  shall  go  ahead — relent- 
less, fearless,  in  a  dedicated  way,  to  try  to 
flnd  ways  and  meiins — to  create  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

In  our  efforts  we  shall  depend  also  upon 
you — ^the  people  of  a  great  country — to  assist 
us  In  spirit,  and  as  you  can,  in  fact,  to  flnd 
the  right  road  to  a  better  world  and  a  life 
of  peace. 


SENATE 

TriESDAY,  xNUy  24,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  T>D.,  offere-d  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  an  with  a  new  day 
another  chance  for  love  and  service 
comes  from  Thy  hand,  may  we  be  sol- 
emnly conscious  that  wrought  deeply  In 
the  texture  of  human  Ufe  are  inexorable 
laws  far  beyond  the  n^ach  of  debates  or 
legislative  fiats.  In  the  crises  of  these 
explosive  days,  give  us  to  see  that  one 
c^  those  fundamental  laws,  as  framed 
by  man's  Best  Man,  is  that  to  selfishly 
save  life  is  to  lose  it,  and  to  lose  it  for 
humanity's  sake  is  to  flnd  it.  Thou  art 
making  it  plain  on  this  rapidly  shrink- 
ing globe  that  there  are  no  borders  or 
frontiers  to  neighborliness  and  brother- 
hood. 

As  we  seize  this  day,  may  its  fleeting 
hours  remind  us  in  solemn  tones  that 
life  is  too  short  to  be  little,  and  that  the 
most  potent  truth  which  can  guide  our 
actions  and  fix  our  goals  is  that  he  who 
does  not  guard  his  fellow's  security  is 
diligently  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
his  own,  as  the  ages  cooflrm. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  way  ajid  the  truth.     Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  MiUer,  one  of  his  secre- 
tariea 


H.R.  8226.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
OastlUo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedmgs.) 


UMTTATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa*.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  p>assed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  CMicurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Rynikyu  Islands;  and 

H.R  8226.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcoe  National  Monument 
la  the  State  of  Florida. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
aixl  by  mianlmous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  t^e  proceedings  of 
Monday.  May  23.   19(K),  was  dispensed 

with. 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  foiicfwing  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  sa 
Indicated : 

H.R.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  fc^  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryxikyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaninious  ccwisent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k  unsaiimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Lal»r  and  Public  Welfare 
be  permitted  to  m(?et  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  object  to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp<M«.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Fore^ign  Relations  be  per- 
ixutted  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsow  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GENERAL.  COURT 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  myself,  I  present,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation for  postal  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and,  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RzsoLunoN  Memorializing  the  Congkzss  or 
THi  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Inckeasinc  the  Compensation  or  Postal 
Emplotess 

Wliereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation, 
Including  H.R.  9883  and  HR.  9977.  which 
would  Increase  the  compensation  of  p>08tal 
employees;   and 

Whereas  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
quires adequate  means  for  attracting  and 
retaining  efficient  and  well-qualified  person- 
nel In  order  to  maintain  the  operations  at  a 
high  level  of  service:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  Increase  the  compensation  of  all  postal 
employees:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  AprU  25,  1960. 
IxviNG  N.  Hatden, 

Clerk. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
In  concurrence,   April   27,   1960 

Lawrence  R  Grove. 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Joseph  D.  Ward, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonrcealth. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Schenectady 
County,  N.Y..  urging  the  President  to 
sign  the  distressed  areas  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  84 

Resolution  In  support  of  Federal  aid  to 
distressed    eu'eas 

Whereas  Schenectady  County  is  one  of  the 
areas  In  the  Nation  still  suffering  from 
chronic  unemployment  with  all  the  attend- 
ant Influences  on  the  economic  life,  stability 
and  future  growth  of  our  community:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Schenectady  County 
Board  of  Superylsors  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  State*  to  sign  the  1251  million 


aid  to  distressed  areas  bill  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senators  Kenneth  B.  Keating  and 
Jacob  K.  J4vrrs,  and  Congressman  Samuel 
8.  Stratton. 


HAWK  MOUNTAIN  DAM- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Delaware 
County,  Dtlhi.  N.Y..  protesting  against 
the  construction  of  the  Hawk  Mountain 
Dam  in  the  east  branch  of  the  Delaware 
River,  at  the  town  of  Hancock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  38 
Resolution    on    Hawk    Mountain    Dam 

Whereas  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of 
Hancock  has  presented  to  the  Delaware 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  a  resolution 
passed  by  said  town  board  opposing  the  pro- 
posed dam  til  Hawk  Mountain.  In  the  east 
branch  of  ttte  Delaware  River,  town  of  Han- 
cock; and 

Whereas  said  town  board  opposes  said  dam 
because  their  supervisor,  Pred  R.  Dlx.  was  in- 
formed on  tUe  4th  day  of  May  1960,  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing  held  at  Port  Jervls,  N.Y..  that  the 
proposed  dam  area  would  not  be  taxable;  and 

Whereas  the  town  of  Hancock  and  the 
county  of  Delaware  would  lose  the  tax  on 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  assessed 
valuation   of  the   town  of   Hancock;    and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  two  dams  In  the 
county  of  Delaware  built  by  the  city  of  New 
York,  namely;  one  at  DownsviUe  which  floods 
5,700  acres  of  land,  and  one  now  being  built 
at  Stllesville  which  will  flood  approximately 
4,900  acres  of  land.  The  proposed  dam  at 
Hawk  Mountain  would  flood  approximately 
8.100  acres  of  land  :    Now  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Delaware  County  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  proposed  Hawk  Mountain  Dam.  first  be- 
cause of  tha  loss  of  tax  on  approximately 
25  percent  c€  the  assessed  valuation  in  the 
town  of  Hancock,  and  secondly,  because  of 
the  loss  of  livable,  beautiful  land  wherein 
our  people  ajid  those  wishing  to  come  into 
our  county  may  find  suitable  locations  where 
they  may  dwell  in  peace  and  quiet  and  enjoy 
rural  life  to  ttie  fullest  in  the  natural  scenery 
which  Ood  has  given  us;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  the  US.  Army  Engineer  Corps  office, 
2635  Abbottaford  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa.: 
Hon.  Katharine  St  George,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC,  and  Hon  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs.  U4  Senate.  Washington.  D  C  ,  and 
Senator  Kewneth  Keatinc.  U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

W.  J.  Storie. 
Clerk  of  Board 


REPEAL     OF     TELEPHONE     EXCISE 
TAX— RESOLUTION  AND  LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
stockholders  of  the  New  Ulm,  Minn., 
Rural  Telephone  Co.,  at  their  annual 
meeting  adopted  a  resolution  asking  re- 
peal of  the  telephone  excise  tax.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
and  letter  transmitting  it  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  toll  telephone  services  are  now 
subject  to  a  Federal  excise  tax;    and 

Whereas  this  tax  was  considered  to  be  a 
World  War  II  revenue  measure  and  also  a 
measure  to  curtail  the  use  and  construc- 
tion  of  new  telephone  facilities;    and 

Whereas  it  has  been  many  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11;  and 

Whereas  said  tax  is  discriminatory  toward 
the  telephone  Interests:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  stockholders  of  the 
New  Ulm  Rural  Telephone  Co.,  an  inde- 
pendent telephone  company  with  head- 
quarters In  New  Ulm,  Brown  County,  Minn  . 
respectfully  ask  that  said  tax  on  toll  tele- 
phone services  be  repealed  as  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  and  has  served  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  originally  placed  on  all  toll 
telephone  services;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  US  Senators  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  to  the  various  Congressmen 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

John  G.  Holland. 

Manager. 


fai 


APPROPRIATIONS  POR  PLANT 
QUARANTINE  AT  PORTS  OF 
ENTRY— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  Senator  from  one  of  the  great  Midwest 
States  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, I  would  like  to  express  my  gratifi- 
cation that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture asked  for,  and  has  been  allowed, 
additional  funds  that  will  strengthen  the 
quarantine  inspection  services  needed  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  the  en- 
try of  foreign  diseases  and  pests.  With 
the  opening  of  the  seaway,  deep  water 
cargo  vessels  are  enabled  to  move  far 
into  the  midst  of  our  valuable  agricul- 
tural areas.  Expert  and  unceasing  care 
is  needed  to  guard  against  new  plant 
and  animal  diseases  which,  if  undis- 
covered, could  lead  to  untold  millions  of 
dollars  of  loss. 

Many  organizations  and  business  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota,  sensitive  to  this  threat 
and  their  responsibility,  have  asked  that 
Congress  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
avoid  this  hazard.  Many  organizations 
have  passed  formal  resolutions  assert- 
ing their  interest.  Typical  is  one  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  passed  by  Union  Local  No. 
63  of  the  Public  School  Employees.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  resolu- 
tion appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    on   Quarantine   and   Grain 
Inspection 

Whereas  agriculture  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  industries  and  the  harbor  of 
Duluth-Superlor  is  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming the  greatest  lake  port  for  the  export 
of  agricultural  products  and  the  Import  of 
other  goods;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to 
safeguard  the  agricultural  heartland  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  from  infestation 
by  foreign  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
Insect  pests  which  may  be  Introduced 
through  the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor  in 
ships   or   cargoes   originating   abroad;    and 
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Whereas  millions  at  dollari  worth  oi  crops 
and  animals  and  thousaixte  ot  hours  of 
manpower  are  in  Jeopardy  IX  destructive  pest£ 
infest  port  facilities,  elevators  or  warehouses 
necessitating  fumigation  or  causing  quar- 
antines which  mi^ht  result  in  embargo*>8 
being  placed  on  any  shipments  in  and  out 
of  the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor  by  domestic 
or  foreign  buyers;  and 

Whereas  there  are  several  State  and  Fed- 
eral Inspections  Involved  before  ships  can 
dock,  unload  or  load  whereby  uncoordinated 
inspection  n;-»erations  could  lead  to  duplica- 
tion, loss  of  time  and  money  bj  labor,  man- 
agement and  shipping:   Now,  therefore,  ije  It 

Resolved,  That  this  body  urge  the  Federal 
and  State  administrators  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  various  types  of  ship  and  cargo  In- 
spections, both  Incoming  and  outguiug.  to 
provide  enough  inspectors  to  permit  ade- 
quate, prompt  inspections  and  avoid  delays 
of  shipping;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  ct)ordlnation  erf  the  various 
types  of  Inspection  be  worked  out  by  those 
in  authority  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
loss  of  time  for  labor  and  delay  of  shipping 
operations. 

Adoi.ph  Rolek, 
Recording  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRO  of  Vlrfftnla.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance,  without   amendment: 

HH.  11406.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  income  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness of  a  railroad  corporation  In  a 
receivership  proceeding  or  In  a  proceeding 
under  section  T7  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
commenced  before  January  1  19<K),  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No    1416i 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

K  i8K8  A  blU  to  authorize  Uie  trnnifer  of 
three  units  of  the  Port  Belknap  Indian  irri- 
gation project  to  the  landowners  within  the 
project  (Rept   Wo    1417) 

By  .Mr  AITDKRSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HA.  8206.  An  act  Vs  authorise  the  transfer 
to  the  Navajo  Trlt>e  of  Irrigation  project 
works  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept    No    14185 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2634  A  bin  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty interests  (Rept.  No.  1419). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  BaJiking  and  Carrcncy.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3226.  A  bin  to  amend  section  809  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (Rept.  No.  1420). 


AMENEa^ENT  OP  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT  OF  1936,  TO  REMOVE 
CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS  ON  CON- 
STRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL  SUB- 
SIDY—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  <S. 
REPT.   1415) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  2584)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  in  order  to  remove  ceilain 
limitations  on  the  construction  differen- 
tial subsidy  under  such  title,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port may  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LattschcI. 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  suid  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  wiU  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Waish- 
in^rton. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

A.S  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virg:lnia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Arnold  Raum.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 

Ailln  H.  Pierce,  of  Illinois,  to  kw  a  Judge 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 

Graydon  O  Withey,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
jtidpe  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Irene  F.  Scott,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


BUoLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    BEAIX: 

S  3585.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benigno 
R.  Lazaro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    FULBRIOHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr    SPAmxufAN)  : 

8. 3&86.  A  Mil  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  public  facility  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fttlbricht  when  he 
Irtrtxlufed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   MORSB: 

8  3b81  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hamlsh 
Scott  MacKay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mobjsz  when  he  In- 
trodiiced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  hesdlng  > 
By  Mr  DODD : 

S  35«8  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 2.  1967.  relaUng  to  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain inequitable  losses  in  pay  suffered  by 
commissioned  officers  under  emergency  econ- 
omy legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  F1- 
nftnre 

S.  3588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Michael  Barakcis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAK  (for  himself  and 
Mr    CMahowet)    (by  request)  : 

S  3590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Con-imlssion  Act  to  strengthen  independent 
competitive  enterprise  by  providing  for  fair 
competitive  acts,  practices,  and  methods  of 
competition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Spaekmai*  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BEALL    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

HlCKENXOOPOl)   : 

5  J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  two  American  scientists  who 


discovered  the  great  radiation  belt  surround- 
ing the  earth;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bkall  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTTNG  OP  CERTAIN 
PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  cS.  Con.  Res.  107)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  certain  publications 
for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  oi  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  That  there  shall  be 
printed,  for  the  ixse  of  the  Subcommlitee  on 
Internal  Security  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  numbers  of  copies  spec- 
ified of  the  following  publications: 

(1)  The  Effect  of  Red  China  Communes 
on  the  United  States  (hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Admlnla- 
tration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Sen- 
ate,  March   24.   1959).   five   thousand   copies; 

(2)  Statement  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (S.  Doc. 
80,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second  session), 
ten  thousand  copies: 

(S)  TTie  Revival  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national and  Its  Significance  for  the  United 
States  (committee  print.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, first  session ) ,  five  thousand  copies; 

(4)  Contradictions  of  Communism  (com- 
mittee print.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first 
session) ,  twenty  thousand  copies; 

(5)  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  To  Invee- 
tlgate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
United  States  Senate,  for  the  Tear  196*  (com- 
mittee print,  Eighty-Elzth  Congreaa,  first 
session ) .  ten  thousand  copies;  smd 

(6)  The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America — A  Handbook  for  Ameri- 
cans (8.  Doc.  117.  Eighty-fourth  Oongrese. 
second  aession).  twenty  tboosand  copies. 


RESOLUTION 
UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  WILLIAM 
PRESSER— ATTENDANCE  OP  CER- 
TAIN WITNESSES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Re*.  326)  requesting  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  Senate  committee  records 
for  the  trial  of  William  Presser  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
authorizing  Senator  Johk  L.  McClillan 
and  Walter  J.  Sherlt'.an  to  testify  in  said 
trial,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  alxjve  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  POR  PUBLIC  FACILITY 
LOANS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
iTom  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  public  facilities  loan  au- 
thorization by  $100  millio-1. 


m 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
M  TT  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd  at 

^M  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3586)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  public  facility  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Spark- 
M.\w  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eixacted  by  the  Senate  and  Aouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
203(a)  of  Uie  Housing  Amendments  of  1955 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '•$100.0O0,0OO" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •■•200,000.000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ••be"  immediately  after  "may". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  facilities  loan  program  is  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  obligations  of.  or 
making  loans  to,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  building  or  improving  essen- 
tial public  works  where  financing  is  not 
otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions.  Priority  is  given  to 
loans  to  smaller  communities  for  such 
essential  public  works  as  storage,  treat- 
ment, purification  or  distribution  of  wa- 
ter; sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and 
sewer  facilities,  and  gas  distribution 
systems. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, acting  through  the  Com- 
mimity  Facilities  Administration,  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  the  obligations  of 
and  make  loans:  first,  to  States;  second, 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions of  States;  third,  to  public  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  of  one  or  more 
States,  municipalities,  and  ix)litical  sub- 
divisions of  States;  and  fourth,  to  public 
corporations,  boards,  and  commissions 
established  under  State  law  to  finance 
specific  public  projects  under  State  or 
municipal  law. 


By  law,  applications  for  public  facility 
loans  which  are  received  from  communi- 
ties of  less  than  10.000  population  having 
an  urgent  and  vital  need  are  given  pri- 
ority consideration.  The  maximum  loan 
term  is  40  years.  The  interest  rate  is 
established  from  time  to  time,  taking  into 
account  the  current  average  rate  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 
The  interest  rate  paid  by  the  community 
varies  according  to  the  type  of  obligation 
issued  to  secure  the  loan.  On  general 
obligation  bonds,  the  current  rate  Is  4^8 
percent,  and  on  revenue  bonds  the  rate 
is  i'^B  percent. 

The  public  facilities  loan  program  is 
by  no  means  a  new  or  recent  program 
For  21  years,  the  Public  Agency  Division 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion assisted  municipalities  in  financing 
public  facility  improvements,  such  as 
sewage  and  water  distribution  systems. 
During  that  period,  the  program,  aggre- 
gating more  than  $1.5  billion,  was  oper- 
ated without  loss  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Upon  dissolution  of  the  RFC.  the 
authority  for  this  program  was  specifi- 
cally retained,  to  be  operated  by  an 
agency  to  be  designated  by  the  President. 
When  such  agency  was  not  so  designated, 
the  Congress  approved  legislation  in  1954 
directing  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  administer  the  program. 
Since  very  little  was  accomplished  to- 
ward assisting  communities  needing  vital 
public  works  during  the  year  following 
this  congressional  action,  legislation  was 
enacted  in  1955  to  revive  the  program 
and  place  it  on  an  operating  basis.  One 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  1955 
legislation  established  a  revolving  loan 
fund  of  $100  million. 

Since  1955.  some  257  communities  have 
had  applications  approved  for  approxi- 
mately $80  million  of  loans  to  assist 
them  in  the  construction  of  needed  public 
works  projects,  practically  all  of  which 
have  been  water  and  sewer  projects. 
This  leavea  a  balance  of  $20  million  in 
the  fund.  According  to  the  Community 
Pacllities  Administration,  applications  on 
hand  as  of  the  end  of  April  of  this  year 


amounted  to  $22  8  million:  thus,  applica- 
tions exceed  the  balance  on  hand  by  ap- 
proximately $1  million. 

The  President's  budget  message  called 
for  an  additional  $100  million  of  funds 
for  this  program.  In  requesting  this 
amount,  the  President  stated  that  this 
was  nece.ssary  because  the  present  funds 
would  be  exhausted  by  early  1961.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  number  of  applications 
on  hand  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
fund  is  exhausted  now. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  table  show- 
ing the  communities  in  my  own  State 
and  those  in  the  State  of  Alabama  which 
have  particiF>ated  in  this  beneficial  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  President,  although  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill — and  supporting  it — to 
provide  for  a  continuing  public  facilities 
program.  I  would  prefer  to  reconstitute 
and  liberalize  the  program  as  proposed 
by  S  1955,  the  Community  Facilities  Act 
of  1959.  which  I  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators sponsored  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  But  I  must  face 
reality  and  be  practical.  The  present 
administration  is  opposed  to  S  1955,  and 
it  apE>ears  hopeless  to  assume  that  such 
a  measure  could  be  enacted  into  law 
during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

On  January  3,  1961.  a  new  Congress 
will  convene.  On  January  20,  1961,  a 
new  Executive  will  take  oflBce.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  outlook  then  for  a  more 
general  community  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  more  favorable  than  it  has 
been  throughout  the  present  administra- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  bill  I  am 
intrcxlucing  can  provide  for  the  contin- 
uation of  a  program  which  is  still  useful, 
even  though  it  is  unduly  restricted,  and 
carries  unnecessarily  high  interest  rates, 
under  the  present  administration. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  bearing  on  this  subject 
be  also  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Community  Facilities  Administration,  public  facility  loans  program 
LOANS  APPROVED  IN  STATE  OF  AL.\BAMA  (FROM  INCEPTION  THROHOH  MAY  15.  IMO) 


Applicant  and  location 


Town  of  .Mcron,  Hale  County Water 

City  of  BridgejHsrt,  Jackson  County Qas 

Town  of  Brookside,  Jefferson  County do 

Tnwn  of  Double  Sprinjrs.  Winston  County Water 

Town   of  Fort   Deposit,   Waterworks  and   Sewer  Water  and  sewer. 

Board,  Ixjwmles  County 

nr^ene-FIale  Counties  Oas  District Oas. 


Type  of  facility 


Town  of  Hobson  City,  Calhoun  County. 

Town  of  KiileD.  Lauderdale  County 

Lamar  County  Oas  District 


Sewer. , 
Water. 
Oae.-. 


Amount 


96A.0OO 
230,000 
240,000 
08,000 
140,000 

900,000 

44,000 

124.000 

080.000 


Applicant  and  location 


1*7 , 
Town  of  New  Mope.  Madison  County.. 

Town  of  (Jhatchee,  Calhoun  County 

Town  of  Orrville,  Dallas  County 

Town  of  Phil  Campbell,  Franklin  County 

Town  of  Vjnwnt,  Oas  Board,  Shelby  County  . 
Town  of  Wilton,  Shelby  County 


Total. 


Type  of  (acuity 


Water. 

do. 

....do. 


.....do. 
Om.... 

do. 

do. 


Amoant 


»122,00O 

130,000 

38,000 

87,000 

ISO.OOO 

420.000 

SO. 000 


3,100,000 


LOAN  APPLICATIG.VS  PENDING  IN  STATE  OF  ALABAMA   (AS  OF  MAY  16,  1960) 


.Applicant  community 

Type  of  facility 

Amount  of 

loan 
requested 

Applicant  community 

Type  of  facility 

Amount  of 

loan 
requested 

Adiunsville 

Water  

tfAe,.  ono 

Scottsboro 

Om 

$1  aoo  000 

Beatrice        

do 

5*5.000 
1(14,000 

lyc,  000 

TotaL 

Littleyille 

do 

3,842,000 

Loiley 

Om 

" 

1960 
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Applicant  and  locHtloa 


3  of 
1  of 


CityofAltus,  Franklin  Coimtj 

City  of  Aralty   CUrk  County 

City  of  BttlJ  Knob,  White  County 

Olty  of  BlevliM.  nem[i8t«MMl  O-oimty 

Otty  of  Bradford.  White  County 

City  of  liuckoer,  Lafayette  Coimty . 

City  of  Chldcster,  Ouaciilta  County 

Crosse  tt: 

-Natural   Oas  Iraprovemeot  District  No. 
of  Ashley  County. 

WiktcT  and   Fire  Prottction  Di.itrict   No 
Ashky  County 

Citv  of  Dfuiville.  Yell  Ctmiity 

City  of  Dfliitht,  Pike  County 

City  of  Dlerks.  Ilowurd  Cotinty  ............ 

City  of  Klaine.  PhdliiJJi  County    

City  of  Enirnct,  Vevida  County 

City  of  Iliwkett.  Sebasitiaii  County 

Witter  Improvement  District  No.  1  of  Hackett.. 

Town  of  Huttiit,  I'nion  County 

Town  of  Inilxxlen.  Lawrence  County . 

Water  Improvtment  District  No.  1  oflmoden.. 

City  of  I.nvaoa.  .^>>>a.U:sii  County.... .„ .. 

City  of  Lftinar,  Johnson  Coimty 

Water  Improvement  District  .No.  1  of  Lamar... 


Type  of  facility 


Water 

do  _ 

I".do!..""I" 


do 

Wftter  and  sewer. 

Wat«r 

do 


Om. 


Wattr. 


do 

do  „ 

do 

Water  md  Mwer. 

Wat«r 

do 


do... 

Water  and  i 

VlHtfT 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Amount 


$112,000 
86,000 
120.000 
3S.S00 
118,800 
60,000 
67,600 

188,000 

419,000 

114,000 

101,000 

102,000 

12«,000 

82,000 

fi2,000 

34,000 

100,000 

83,000 

80,000 

80,000 

73,0fO 

53,000 


Applicant  and  location 


City  of  Leslie,  Searcy  County 

City  of  McRae.  Whit«  County 

City  of  Ola,  Yell  County 

City  of  Pan?born,  White  County 

City  of  PerryviDe,  Perry  County 

City  of  Plain  view.  Yeli  County 

Water  I.Tiproverii«nt  Di^itrict  .N'o  1  of  Plain  view. 

City  of  Plumnier%  ille,  Conway  County 

City  of  RatclifT,  I-opan  County 

City  of  Salciii,  Fulton  County 

City  of  Salem,  Fulton  Coiinty 

City  of  Sparkman.  Dallai:  County 

City  of  St.  Francis,  Clay  C^unty_ 

State  Hiphway  Commission,  in  Phillips  County 

City  of  Pwifion.  Jackson  County 

City  of  Thornton.  Calhoun  County   

City  of  Washington.  Ilempsiead  County 

City  of  Watson.  Desha  County   . 

City  o'  Wetner,  Pom.sett  County 

City  of  VS'est  Fork.  Wa.'*hmgton  County 

Wafrrworks  District  No.  1  of  West  Fork 


Total. 


T>-pe  of  facility 


Water. 
do. 


do 

Water  and  sewer. 

Water 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do       .-   

W'aier  and  aewer. 

Waler 

Bridge 

Water 

do 


do 

do     

Water  and  sewer. 

do 

—.do 


Amount 


$86,000 

go.  000 

125,000 

121.000 

lOCOOO 

70.000 

27,000 

97,000 

72.000 

60,000 

53,000 

144,000 

62.000 

'  8, 000, 000 

113.000 

108.000 

46,000 

56,000 

:  200, 000 

60,000 

ao.000 


IZ  270,  500 


LOAN  APPLICATIONS  PENDING  I.\  STATE  OK  ARKANSAS  (AS  OF  MAY  15.  1960) 


Applicant  community 


Qmban 

OMiHm 

OrawfordsvUle 

Dover 

Water  Improvement  District  No.  L. 

Uyer 

Humphrey 

Macadne 

Water  ImproTement  District  No.  1.. 


Type  o(  facility 


Water. 

do. 

Sewer.. 
Water. 

do. 

do. 


Water  and  sewer. 

Water 

.....do- 


Amount  of 

loan 
requeated 


|14&«a0 
97,000 

126,000 
94,000 
82,000 
48,000 
06,000 

123,000 
70,000 
70,000 


Applicant  community 


Melboame 

Sewer  Improvement  District  No.  1 

Mineral  Springs 

McCrory 

Water  Improvement  Distrirt  of  the  City  of  Pang- 
bom. 
Scran  too 

Water  Improvement  District  No.  1 

Tunell 


TotaL - 


Type  of  facility 


Sewer 

do 

Water  and  sewer. 

do 

Water 


do 

do 

Water  and  sewer. 


Amount  of 

loan 
requested 


$48,000 
47,000 

UO.OOO 
56,000 
68,000 

66,000 

20,000 

138,500 


1,463,000 


'  Loan  roduoed  to  17,000,000  due  to  reduction  in  eosts. 
•♦M,000»old  to  otljfrs,  and  loan  rrduce.1  to  $136,000. 


HAMISH  SCOTT  MacKAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Hamish  Scott  MacKay. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  discontinue  depor- 
tation proceedings  against  MacKay. 
The  facts  of  thLs  case  are  comparable  to 
those  of  another  Oregonian  who  has 
been  subjected  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings— Willia  Niukkanen,  also  known  as 
William  Albert  Mackie — on  who.se  behalf 
I  introduced  the  bill,  S.  3543  on  May  13. 

A  resume  of  the  facts  in  Mr.  MacKay  s 
case  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  April 
28  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Nels  Peterson, 
a  Portland.  Oreg.,  attorney.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Peterson's  let- 
ter be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

APRIL  28,  I960 
Re  deportation  of  Hamish  Scott  MacKay 
Senator  Watni  L  Mouse 
US  Seriate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  denied  certiorari  for  the 
above  named  on  Monday,  April  18.  1960. 

Herewith  follows  a  siunmary  of  the  life 
of  Hamish  Scott  MacKay  and  the  course  of 
the  deportation  proceedings  Instituted 
against  him. 

Hamish  Scott  MacKay  was  born  near  Cal- 
gary. Alberta.  Canada,  In  1906.     His  father 


was  born  In  Scotland  and  Immigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  In  1900  was  living  In 
Nor'.h  Dakota  and  there  obtained  American 
cltizen-'hlp  by  natiuallzatlon.  In  1908  the 
father  of  Hamish  Scott  MacKay  was  married 
to  Hamlih  Scott  MacKay  s  mother  who  was 
a  native  born  American  citizen,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indef>€nd- 
ence  Immediately  after  their  marriage, 
they  moved  to  the  wilderness  of  C.'\nada 
In  1905  Hamish  Scott  MacKay's  father  be- 
came naturalized,  but  having  resided  there 
less  than  the  requisite  3  years  to  become 
entitled  to  be  naturalized  The  relation- 
ship between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
w:is  governed  by  a  treaty  dated  May  13,  1870 
(16  Stat  775).  which  provides  that  citizens 
of  either  country  natur.-iUzed  as  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  other  phouid  be  treated  as 
citizens  of  such  country  by  the  country  of 
rrlgln.  The  treaty  further  provided  that  In 
case  citizens  of  one  country  naturalized  in 
another,  wished  to  renew  their  residence  In 
the  country  of  origin,  thry  cruld  be  restored 
t-o  the  privileges  of  citizenship  "on  such 
coraltions  as  the  government  may  think  fit 
to  impose.'  The  ff)regoing  is  only  back- 
ground Information  as  explanation  of  our 
later  contention  that  Hamish  Scott  MacKay 
wa.<;  an  American  citizen  by  derivation  of  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  his 
father,  and  by  a  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  his  mother  We  contended 
upon  th»  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari,  as 
we  did  In  the  lower  courU*?,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  was  to  prevent  state- 
lessness and  that  Hamish  Scott  MacKay  ac- 
quired derivative  citizenship  under  this 
treaty.  HamL-^h  Scott  MacKay  came  into 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
with   his   father   and   mother   In    1924.     His 


father  (James  Scott  MacKay)  attended  a 
chiropractors'  school  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
went  to  the  State  of  Colorado  and  practiced 
chlropractics  for  approximately  2  years.  His 
father  returned  to  Canada  In  the  fall  of  1927 
and  died  on  February  9,  1928.  Hamish  Scott 
MacKay  returned  to  Canada  for  a  short 
time  and  reentered  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  November  28,  1928, 
at  North  Portal.  N  Dak 

Ham'.Rh  Scott  MacKay  settled  in  Portland 
Oreg  .  in  the  early  thirties  after  having 
served  in  the  National  Guard  in  the  State 
of  nilnois  Hamish  Scott  MacKay  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  and  was  married  In  Port- 
land. Greg.,  to  a  natUe  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States  Two  sons  were  born  as  Issue 
of  the  marriage.  During  World  War  II  the 
wife  of  Hamish  Scott  MacKay  abandoned  her 
husb.ind  and  the  children  and  he  obtained  a 
deci-ee  of  divorce  from  her  and  was  awarded 
the  custody  of  his  two  sons,  whom  he  there- 
after s\ibstantially  rf^ared  alone  until  his 
marriage  in  1949  to  his  second  wife,  a  native 
born  .^.merlcan  citizen. 

On  May  25.  1949.  a  warrant  of  arrest  was 
Issued  for  the  arrest  of  Hamish  Scott  Mac- 
Kay on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  alien  sub- 
ject to  deportation,  in  that  after  entry  Into 
the  United  States  he  was  alleged  to  have 
been  n  member  of  an  organization,  fissocla- 
tion,  society  or  group  that  advises,  advo- 
cates or  teaches  the  overthrown  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Oct<>- 
ber  16.  1918  '40  Stat.  1012.  as  amended). 
Hearings  began  July  24.  1950,  and  continued 
from  time  to  time  thereafter.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  an  additional  charge 
was  lodged  against  MacKay  that  he  was  de- 
portable for  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist   Party   after   entry    Into   the   United 
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states,  pursuant  to  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1960  (94  SUt.  987)  enacted  September  22. 
1950.  At  the  original  hearing,  a  witness, 
one  Paul  Crouch  (now  deceased)  allegedly 
then  living  in  norlda,  testified  as  to  the  alms 
and  purposes  of  the  CommunlBt  Party.  BLs 
testimony  was  hardly  credulous  (eg.  he 
tutlfled  he  was  able  to  read  newspapers  at 
the  age  of  6  years)  and  he  testified  that  the 
Communist  Party,  dxulng  his  membership  In 
the  thirties,  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the 
Oovernment  by  force  and  Tlolence.  This 
witness.  Paul  Crouch,  had  been  oourt-mar- 
tlaled  in  Hawaii  but  by  some  mysterious  cir- 
cumstance had  been  released.  (Incidental- 
ly, after  the  passage  ot  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  19S0,  proof  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  sutes  advocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  Qovernment  by  force  and  violence  no 
longer  became  necessary,  hence  the  lodging 
of  the  additional  charge  against  Hsmlsh 
Scott  MacKay  of  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  ) 

Following  the  hearings,  he  was  ordered 
deported,  which  order  was  affirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  In  October. 
1955.  MacKay  filed  with  the  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals  a  motion  to  reopen  the 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  suspension  of  depwrtatlon.  On 
October  SI  MacKay  filed  a  petition  In  the 
US.  District  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  for  Injunctive  relief.  The  trial 
Judge  denied  the  writ  and  the  Injunction. 
but  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Issued  a  restraining  order  and  al- 
lowed his  release  upon  ball.  In  June,  195«. 
a  hearing  on  his  application  fcs'  suspension 
of  deportation  was  held  and  the  relief  re- 
quested denied,  although  the  Government 
admitted  that  hardship  was  shown.  The 
appeal  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
by  stipulation,  was  dismissed  and  the  mat- 
ter referred  back  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
where  an  amended  petition  for  injunctive 
relief  and  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
filed  on  March  5.   1958. 

The  amended  petition  challenged  the  con- 
stltuUonallty  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  and  we  contended  that  the  case  of 
RovDOldt  V.  Per/etto  (355  U.S.  115.  decided 
Dec  7.  1957)  was  controlling,  and  that  the 
Government  had  failed  to  prove  "meaning- 
ful association"  with  the  Communist  Party. 
Our  contentions  were  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  Government  by  the 
Witness  Lee  Arthur  Knlpe  and  by  the  testl- 
monv  of  the  divorced  wife  of  Hamlsh  Scott 
MacKay.  We  also  contended  that  MacKay 
had  not  been  afforded  a  fair  hearing  on  his 
application  for  suspension  of  deportation 
because  the  "special  Inquiry  officer"  at  the 
hearings  was  one  and  the  same  person  who 
served  as  a  hearing  officer  upon  his  deporta- 
tion hearings. 

At  this  moment.  Hamlsh  Scott  MacKay  is 
buying  a  modest  home  In  Portland.  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  17-year-old  son  In  high 
school.  His  older  son  has  served  honorably 
In  the  U.S.  Army  after  graduation  from 
high  school  In  Portland,  Greg.  His  older 
son  Is  married  and  has  a  child.  He  Is  mar- 
ried to  a  native-born  American  citizen. 
Annabelle  MacKay.  Hamish  Scott  MacKay 
has  been  active  In  the  Boy  Scouts,  has  be- 
longed to  various  unions,  and  the  only  testi- 
mony against  him  related  to  activities  of 
the  unemployed  for  bread  and  butter  and 
relief  In  the  depression  of  the  thirties.  The 
evidence,  vague  in  nature,  covered  the  years 
1936  to  approximately  1941. 

Hamlsh  Scott  MacKay  has  been  active  In 
the  Oregon  State  Grange,  In  school  activities 
for  his  sons  and  other  community  activities. 
He  has  never  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
and  denies  that  he  was  ever  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

All  of  the  reasons,  except  a  shorter  period 
of  residence  In  the  United  States  of  America, 


apply  to  Humlah  Scott  MmcKkj  m  apply  to 

William  All»ert  Mackle. 

I  believe  that  my  review  of  the  legal 
aspects  in  Mackle's  deportation  apply  equally 
to  Hamlah  Scott  MacKay. 

We  respettfully  urge  that  appropriate  spe- 
cial legislation  b«  Introduced  to  permanently 
stay  his  deportation  and  permit  his  ooa- 
tlnued  reaKlence  as  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  with  deep  family  and  property 
Involvements,  hert)  In  the  city,  State  and 
country  of  his  cho.ce. 
Yourv  sincerely, 

Nkls  Pctirson. 

Mr.  MO(RS£.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
that  I  cannot  sti'ess  too  much  In  these 
deportaUoo  case(>  is  the  fact  that  Indi- 
viduals such  as  Hamlsh  MacKay.  under 

existing  Uw,  are  being  subjected  to  the 
loss  of  a  very  precious  privilege — that  of 
residence  in  the  United  States — without 
trials  by  juries  of  their  peers.  In  these 
cases  the  basic  facts  are  determined  by 
a  special  inquiry  ofBcer.  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  ti:at.  when  such  a  privi- 
lege Is  at  stake  and  the  possibility  of 
bfiuiishment  to  foreign  soil  Is  involved, 
the  basic  tacts  should  be  determined  by 
American  jurors.  There  cam  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  decision  of  jurors  who,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  citizenship 
rights,  understand  the  Importance  not 
only  of  national  security  but  of  the  hu- 
manitarian interests  Involved. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this  case 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  report  on  this  bill  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  end  of  the  current  session. 
It  would  be  belter  to  keep  MacKay 
in  the  United  States  under  surveillance, 
If  deemed  neces£;iry.  rather  than  send 
him  to  Canada.  My  bill  proposes  the 
humane.  Christian  approach  to  these 
unfortunate  case?  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  lived  most  of  his  adult  life  in  the 
United  States.  He  claims  he  was  never 
a  Communist.  If  he  was  caught  In  the 
tentacles  of  the  Communist  net  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  before  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  His  record  for  years  has 
been  one  of  loyal  patriotism  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  an  uneducated 
man,  a  hard-workmg  man.  a  family  man. 
a  man  who  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  this  country  on  condition 
of  continued  patriotic  good  behavior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3587)  for  the  relief  of 
Hamish  Scott  MacKay.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  t»  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enaated  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  At- 
torney Oenaral  is  avthorlzed  and  directed  to 
discontinue  any  deportation  proceedings  and 
to  cancel  any  outstanding  order  and  warrant 
of  deportation,  warrant  of  arrest,  and  bond, 
which  may  have  be°n  Issued  In  the  case  of 
Hamish  Scott  MacK.iy.  Prom  and  after  the 
date    of    enactment   of    this   Act,    the   said 


Hamlah  Scott  MacKay  shall  not  aga!n  be 
subject  '^  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facta  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  order  ha\-e  taraed. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  INEQUITABLE 
LOSSES  IN  PAY  SUFFERED  BY 
CERTAIN  COMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS 

Mr.  DODO.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  2.  1957,  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  of  certain  In- 
equitable losses  in  pay  suffered  by  com- 
missioned officers  under  emergency 
economy  legislation. 

Under  the  act  of  September  2,  1957. 
Public  Law  85-255,  ccmnxissloned  officers 
of  the  uniformed  services  finally  re- 
ceived, after  25  years  or  more,  the  In- 
creased pay  to  which  they  were  entitled 
when  advanced  in  rank  during  the  pe- 
riod 1932-34. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  pay  was  earned 
over  25  years  ago.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment required  the  Comptroller  General 
to  deduct  18  percent  withholding  tax  in 
the  case  of  erer>'  living  officer.  In  a 
Tieasury  Department,  ruling  published 
as  Revi.sed  Rule  58-443.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  admitted  that  the 
money  paid  under  Public  Law  255  "quali- 
fies as  back  pay"  as  remuneration  re- 
ceived by  a  Federal  employee 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  would 
simply  make  cffertive  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  Treasury  Department  ruling.  Pnr 
example,  in  the  case  of  Rear  Adm.  R  E. 
Bakenhaus,  he  was  admittedly  due  back 
pay  in  the  total  .•^um  of  $3,450  46.  When 
he  applied  for  payment  under  Public 
Law  255.  all  he  actually  received  was 
$2,850  45.  The  Comptroller  General  de- 
ducted $590  01  as  wlthholdiner  tax.  If 
he  had  been  paid  in  1932-34  he  would 
have  been  liable  for  little  or  no  income 
tax  whatever. 

Had  this  situation  been  realized  and 
foreseeable,  of  course.  Congress  would 
have  prevented  it  when  Public  Law  255 
was  enacted  by  including  language  sim- 
ilar to  this  bill. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  this 
correctional  bill.  It  would  not  apply  to 
widows  of  officers  a.s  the  Comptroller 
General  did  not  deduct  a  withholding 
tax  in  their  ca.ses  when  payments  were 
finally  made  under  Public  Law  255. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  2,381  officers 
were  compensated  under  Public  Law  255. 
and  that  at  lea.st  20  percent  are  now  de- 
cea.sed.  this  bill  would  allow  the  remain- 
ins  living  officers,  about  1,900  in  number, 
to  receive  the  tax  withheld  from  them. 
This  bill  would  at  last  end  the  injustice 
which  arose  more  than  25  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3588*  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  1957,  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  inequitable  losses  in  pay 
suffered  by  commissioned  officers  under 
emergency  economy  legislation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  F^EDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT  TO  STRENGTH- 
EN INDEPENDENT  COMPETITIVE 
ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  am  Introd'jcing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  O'Mahoniy  1  a  bill  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain loss  leader  sale!..  I  offer  this  bill 
in  order  that  the  appropriate  Senate 
committee  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  subject  and  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  legislation. 

Many  small  businessmen  and  asso- 
ciations of  small  businessmen  feel  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  traditional  economic  system. 
Among  the  associations  strongly  endors- 
ing the  bill  are  the  National  Association 
of  Tobacco  Dealers  and  the  National 
Independent  Dairies  Association. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  Uie  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and  by  sev- 
eral of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  hcpe  Uiat  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  proposal  may  provoke 
study,  discussion,  and  constructive 
criticism. 

The  PRESIDENT  iiro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3590 1  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen 
independent  competii-ive  enterprise  by 
providing  for  fair  competitive  acts, 
practices,  and  methods  of  competition, 
and  for  other  purpoies,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman  'for  hinxself  and  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  > ,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 


RECOGNITION    TO    AMERICAN 
SPACE  SCi:£NTISTS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  ] .  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  i^ive  recognition  to 
the  two  American  scientists  who  dis- 
covered the  great  radiation  belt  sur- 
rounding the  earth  The  two  scientists 
are  Prof.  S.  F.  Singer ,  of  Maryland,  and 
Prof.  J.  A  van  Allen,  of  Iowa,  who  have 
worked  together  in  many  cooperative 
space  undertakings. 

Prof.  Van  Allen  made  the  discovery  o* 
the  radiation  belt  through  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  Explorer  satellitps  launched  by  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  in  Ala- 
bama in  cooperation  with  tlie  Jet  Pro- 
puLsion  Laboratory  in  California. 

The  theoretical  existence  of  the  Van 
Allen  Belt  was  advanced  earlier  by  Prof. 
S  P  Singer,  of  Maryland. 

The  world  scientilic  community  has 
recognized  the  great  value  of  this  dis- 
covery. The  discove.-y  has  changed  the 
concept  of  the  radiation  environment  of 
the  earth,  has  illuminated  the  origin  of 
important  geophysical  phenomena,  and 
also  has  important  implications  for 
manned  space  flights. 

The  Russians,  following  their  custom 
of  cUiming  credit  lor  all  of  history's 


great  scientific  discoveries,  have  recently 
credited  themselves  with  this  discovery 
by  our  own  American  scientists.  On 
April  21  last,  the  Soviets  announced  that 
four  Russian  physicists  had  been  award- 
ed the  Lenin  Prize  for  1960  for  discover- 
ing the  external  radiation  belt  around 
the  earth.  Such  a  claim  is  completely 
without  justification;  the  radiation  belt 
was  discovered  by  our  own  professors 
Van  Allen  and  Singer  2  years  ago.  and 
that  distinction  should  not  be  denied 
them  by  Russia's  false  claim. 

Since  long  before  Russia's  Sputnik  I, 
American  scientists  have  been  carrying 
out  reseaich  projects  which  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  knoi«iedge  of  space 
and  the  powers  operating  in  it.  Tliese 
scirntists  have  come  from  universities 
and  research  institutions  of  everj*  section 
of  the  United  States.  Their  accom- 
pli.sliments  portray  the  working  of  the 
American  system.  In  which  Government 
and  non -Government  scientists  work  side 
by  side.  In  which  public  and  private  re- 
s  urces  are  combined  for  the  public  good. 
Our  space  scientists,  unlike  their  Soviet 
counterparts,  are  free  agents,  contribut- 
inp  their  work  to  the  national  space  ef- 
fort of  this  free  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  undertake 
in  the  future  to  give  official  recognition 
to  important  accomplishments  in  scien- 
tific fields. 

I  hope  that  the  joint  resolution  which 
I  am  introducing  will  act  to  express  to 
tlie  two  scientists  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  radiation  belt  some  of 
the  appreciation  that  the  people  of  this 
country-  feel  for  their  important  work. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  197)  to 
give  recognition  to  the  two  American 
scientists  who  discovered  the  great  ra- 
diation belt  surrounding  the  earth.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Beall  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hickenlooper  ) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  refeired  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

L^NITED  STATES  AGAINST  WILLIAM 
PRESSER— ATTENDANCE  OF  CER- 
TAIN WITNESSES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  Immediate  con.'-ideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Invertlgatlons  of  the  SenaU  Ck>mmittee  on 
Qovernment  Operations  has  In  Its  possession 
certain  records  pertaining  to  an  investigation 
dealing  with  William  Presser,  President  of 
the  Ohio  Conference  of  Teamsters  and  Presi- 
dent of  Joint  Council  41,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  Its 
Locals  and  other  affiliate  orgaiilzations: 
which  Investigation  was  conducted  In  1958 
by  I  he  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Management  Field; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  transcript  of  the 
records   on   a   citation  of   contempt  of  the 


Senate,  which  transcript  contained  allega- 
tions of  the  mutilation  and  destruction  by 
said  William  Presser  of  certain  records  under 
subpena  by   the  Select  Committee:    and 

Whereas  the  matter  of  United  States 
against  William  Presser,  now  pending  trial 
In  the  US  District  Court,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  charges  said  William  Presser  with 
obftrucUon  of  justice:  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
requested  the  production  of  the  records  in 
this  matter  and  has  requested  that  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan,  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Ac- 
tivities In  the  Labor  or  Management  Field 
and  present  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Subconuntttee  on  Investigations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations, 
and.  further,  requested  that  Walter  J  Bher. - 
dan,  formerly  an  Investigator  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Actlvuiee  in 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  and  pres- 
ently an  Investigator  for  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  8eu- 
nx«  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operatloi^s. 
to  appear  and  testify  In  the  above  proceed - 
Inp^:  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
no  Member  or  Senate  employee  la  authorised 
to  appear  or  testify  or  to  produce  Senate 
documents  but  by  order  of  the  Senate: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investi^Uons  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  granted 
leave  to  pemalt  the  copying  and  presentation 
of  certain  records  for  examination  in  con- 
nection with  the  aforementioned  court  case, 
the  records  thereupon  to  be  returned  to  the 
possession  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investl- 
gatlon.=  :  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Honorable  John  L  Mc- 
Ci.FT.i AK,  a  Member  of  thl£  body,  and  Walter 
J  Sheridan,  an  Investigator  employed  by 
the  Senate,  are  authorized  to  appear  and 
testify  In  the  above-mentioned  proceedings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  is  self-explanatory. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  326)  was 
agreed  to. 


ADMISSION    OF    CERTAIN    VESSELS 
TO         AMERICAN  REGISTRY- 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (^for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  submitted  an  amendment.  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S.  3516  >  to  admit  the  ve.ssels  Fort 
Town.  Maple  City,  and  Windmill  Point 
to  American  registry  and  to  r>ermit  their 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  MARINE  SCI- 
ENCES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  jimlor  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
FMr.  Thttrmokd]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill — S.  2692— to  advance  the 
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marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  program  of  oceanog- 
raphic  research  and  surveys;  to  pro- 
mote commerce  and  navigation,  to  se- 
ciire  the  national  defense;  to  expand 
ocean  resources;  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  research  and  survey  shijjs 
and  facilities;  to  assvu-e  systematic 
studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  marine  environments;  to  en- 
hance the  general  welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  me  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1959. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  OP  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 
AND       TOURISM       AND       TRAVEL 
ADVISORY     BOARD— ADDITIONAL 
C08PONSOR  OP  BILL 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior    Senator   from    New   York    [Mr. 
jAvrrsl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill — S.  3102 — to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and   foreign   commerce   of   the   United 
States  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
erf  an  OCBce  of  International  Travel  and 
Tourism  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board, 
introduced  by  me  on  February  25.  1960. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  STUDY  BY  DR.  HERMAN  KAHN 
ENTITLED  "THE  NATURE  AND 
FEASIBILITY  OF  WAR  AND  DETER- 
RENCE" (S.  DOC.  NO.  101) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as  a 
Senate  docimient  a  study  by  Dr.  Herman 
Kahn  entitled  "The  Nature  and  Feasibil- 
ity of  War  and  Deterrence."  along  with 
a  short  foreword  which  I  have  prepared. 

This  paper  summarizes  some  of  the 
points  In  a  forthcoming  book  by  Dr. 
Kahn,  which  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press  later  this 
year.  I  want  to  indicate  my  appreciatiwi 
to  Dr.  Kahn  for  his  granting  me  permis- 
sion to  present  this  provocative  study  to 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DO- 
NABLE  PROPERTY  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
Mr.    ORUENING.      Mr.    President,    I 
wish  to  give  notice  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Donable  Property  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  (a)  S.  2725, 
S.  2732.  S.  3154;  ^bi  S.  3489:  (c)  S.  3493; 
and  Id)  S.  2605  and  S.  2388,  beginning  on 
Wednesday,   June   1.   1960,   at   10  ajtn., 
room  3302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Those  desiring  to  testify  should  so  in- 
form Mr.  Glenn  Shriver  of  the  commit- 
tee s  staff. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  reqiiest,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

ByMr.  RUSSKLL: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Smathiss, 
of  Florida,  beXore  t^e  Atlanta  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

By  Mr  HUMPHRKY: 

Address  delivered  by  him  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege. Bethaty.  Va..  on  May  5,  1960.  relating 
to  disarmament. 

Address  delivered  by  him,  entitled  "The 
War  That  Can  Be  Won."  at  Wheeling  Col- 
lege, Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  on  May  5,  1960. 


INQUIRY,  RESPONSIBILITY,  AND 
SOLIDARITY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  lure  in  a  situation  which  de- 
mands the  utmost  in  calmness  and  cool- 
ness from  all  of  our  people.  This  is 
definitely  ii  time  for  all  good  Americans 
to  be  responsible. 

The  concept  of  responsibility  and  the 
concept  of  solidarity  call  for  some  for- 
bearance from  all  participants,  and  de- 
mand that  we  keep  foremost  in  our 
minds  the  basic  objective  of  our  Union, 
which  In  this  ca.'se  is  to  preserve  our 
freedoms  and  our  way  of  life  from  the 
maneuverings  and  the  tactical  moves  of 
communism. 

When  I  was  a  very  young  boy,  my 
father  taught  me  that  no  man's  judg- 
ment on  any  given  question  Is  any  better 
than  the  information  that  man  has  on 
that  question.  What  we  in  this  country 
need  now  Is  Information  that  will  shed 
light,  instead  of  partisanship  which  will 
generate  heat. 

We  have  two  Senate  committees  which 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
responsibility  and  by  the  objectivity  with 
which  thej  have  gathered  Information. 
I  refer  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Rhodes  scholar,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PtTLBRicHTl , 
and  to  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
commitee  on  National  Policy  Machin- 
ery, headed  by  the  very  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1. 
who  for  more  than  a  year  have  been 
studying  questions  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject. Both  of  these  committees  have  dis- 
ctissed  with  the  appropriate  officials  the 
wisdom  of  receiving  briefings,  pursuing 
studies,  eliaiting  the  truth,  and  gathering 
the  facts,  in  order  not  only  that  the 
Congress  '(»1I1  be  fully  and  adequately  in- 
formed but  also  that  all  the  Information 
in  the  national  interest  can  be  given  to 
the  American  people. 

In  addition,  other  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  In  this  field,  such  as 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  may  conceivably  gather  some 
information. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
anticipate  the  work  of  those  committees 
by  coming  to  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
alleged  newspaper  interviews  which  may 
well  have  been  garbled  in  translation  or 
which,  through  improper  emphasis,  may 


have  changed  a  thought.  What  we  need 
is  information  about  what  happened,  not 
suspicions  about  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
individual  who  is  in  particular  trouble. 
It  is  our  country  about  which  we  must 
be  concerned.  I  have  said,  and  said  re- 
peatedly, that  unity  does  not  require 
sweeping  the  facts  under  the  rug,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant  those  facts  could 
or  might  be.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
disposition  to  do  that;  but  the  situation 
does  require  treatment  of  the  facts  can- 
didly, calmly,  coolly,  In  an  objective  vein 
and  in  a  nonpartisan  vein.  I  think  the 
Nation  will  be  well  served  if  we  proceed 
in  that  manner. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  all  the  perti- 
nent information  available  to  the  Exe- 
cutive cannot  be  given  without  trans- 
gressing secuilty,  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  Informed  that  that  is 
the  policy  of  the  President,  following  in- 
ternational conferences,  and  that  that 
practice  will  be  adhered  to,  as  an- 
nounced, on  Wednesday  evening. 

It  IS  also  the  policy  of  the  Congress, 
following  conferences  with  other  na- 
tions, to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  appropriate  officials  report  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees on  the  developments  at  those  con- 
ferences. 

Last  week,  following  the  return  of  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  discussed  at  some  length  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  FVlbright,  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  his  committee  meet  with  the 
Secretry  of  State  and  with  the  appro- 
priate officials  to  receive  full  and  ade- 
quate briefing  and  elicit  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  in  order  better  to  serve 
the  national  interest. 

I  have  also  conferred  with  other  com- 
mittee chairman  who  may  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  connection  wltli  some  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  Prom  time  to  time.  I  am 
sure  they,  in  cooperation  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  will  sit  down  and  will  reason 
together,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
scapegoat,  but  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  strong  policy  that  will  better  serve 
America  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  can  concur  In  nearly  evenrthing 
the  majority  leader  has  said.  Certainly 
I  .shall  not  replow  old  ground. 

With  reference  to  the  item  about  the 
possibility  of  a  garbled  newspaper  dis- 
patch or  Inverview,  of  course  I  let  that 
speak  for  itself.  I  thought  the  record 
was  pretty  well  documented. 

Yesterday.  I  referred  to  the  refreshing 
viewpoint  expressed  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  expressed  my  consternation 
of  spirit  that  my  fellow  compatriot  from 
Illinois,  the  former  Governor,  saw  fit  to 
use  the  languanre  he  did  employ  In  his 
addres.s  in  Chicago,  and  to  give  It  such  a 
very  definite  partisan  cast.  Beyond 
that,  I  need  not  go. 

We  shall  watch  the  enfoldments  as 
time  goes  on.  If  and  when  comment  is 
called  for,  obvlou-sly  that  comment  will 
be  made. 

Mr  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  say  just  a  word  in 
commendation  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
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Jorlty  leader  for  the  remarks  which  he 
has  just  made.  He  has  spoken,  as  be 
usually  does,  as  an  American,  and  not 
as  a  partisan.  TWs  is  one  very  impor- 
tant reason  for  his  effectiveness  in  this 
body. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  desire  and  aim  of 
all  of  us  to  look  to  the  future,  rather 
than  to  the  past  If  mistakes  have  been 
made,  they  can  and  must  be  used  in 
building  a  better  and  more  hopeful  fu- 
ture. That  is  what  the  American  peo- 
ple want  and  that  is  what  they  deserve. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  Inquire  into  these  matters.  It 
has  a  perfect  right  to  obtain  all  infor- 
mation available  which  is  consistent 
with  the  secuilty  reqxiirements  of  the 
Nation. 

If  these  committ<€s  will  approach 
their  studies  in  this  vein  and  in  con- 
sonance with  the  convictions  expressed 
by  the  majority  leader,  our  country  will 
be  the  stronger  for  Uiese  actions. 

Certainly,  the  apprDach  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  k^er  to  this  problem 
is  worthy  of  merit.  It  is  one  which  as 
I  have  said,  I  hope  iriU  be  followed  by 
many  others  In  th«-  forthcoming  in- 
quiries which  are  to  be  made  into  the 
U-2  incident  and  itn  6ui-ix>unding  cir- 
cumstances. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  DEATH  OF  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STA':'E  JOHN  POSTER 
DULLES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
year  %eo.  our  late  Seoate  colleague  and 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
passed  to  his  reward. 

This  morning,  at  the  Department  of 
State,  his  successor,  Mr  Christian  Her- 
ter.  and  colleagTiea  v\  the  Department 
commemorated  the  diy.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  on  Tuesday  next,  repre- 
■entatnes  of  the  SflATO  powers  will 
convene  in  Wastiingt<m  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  mteres:.  SEATO  was  the 
brainchild  of  Secretary  Dulles,  and  I 
was  privileged,  along  n'ith  him  and  Sen- 
ator J  Alexander  Smr<h.  to  be  one  of  the 
three  signatories  for  ;he  United  States 

Mr.  Dulles  was  a  lifelong  student  of 
diplomacy  and  statecraft.  He  was  a 
man  of  determinatio  i  and  will  power. 
He  could  always  see  tlie  other  side  of  the 
coin,  in  connection  with  any  matter 
brought  to  his  attention. 

He  was  a  devoted  public  servant,  a 
man  of  devout  religious  conviction,  and 
one  who  always  carried  the  interests  of 
our  country  in  his  heart  and  in  his  head. 

This  statesman  of  brilliant  intellect 
and  keen  insight  has  left  his  mark.  We 
shall  continue  to  miss  him,  and  we  shall 
always  remember  him  with  affection  and 
respect. 

We  are  happy  that  he  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  forme;"  associate  in  the 
Department  of  Stat?;  and  Secretary 
Dulles  himself  would  be  proud  of  the 
man  who  has  taken  his  place  in  the 
State  Department — Cliristian  Herter,  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  note  this  anniversary  because  of  the 
many  services  Secretary  IXilles  rendered 
to  our  country.  He  ^as  a  good  man,  a 
good  Senator,  and  an  outstanding  Sec- 
retary of  State. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Montana  has  taken  this  occasion  to 
recognize  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Secretarj'  of  State. 

A  year  ago  John  Poster  Dulles  died. 
We  remember  him  today,  as  he  will  be 
remembered  by  future  generations,  for 
his  devotion  to  the  United  States  and  to 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  In  every 
capacity  in  which  he  served  he  brought 
honor  to  our  country. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GO  ALL  OUT 
FOR  PEACE— STARTING  WITH 
ENPORCIBLE  ATOM  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  PROX2kIIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  about 
appeasement,  tiiere  is  the  danger  that 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  prime  purpwse  of  a 
U.S.  Senator  is  still  to  work  for  peace 
with  freedom.  Of  course,  freedom  is 
absolutely  essential.  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  U.S.  Senator  who  would  not 
prefer  to  die  for  freedom  than  to  have 
this  country  submit  to  Moscow  as  the 
price  of  peace.  Personally,  I  think  it 
is  a  terrible  waste  of  time  for  us  to  stir 
up  the  country's  onotions  by  pretending 
there  are  any  Americans  of  any  influ- 
ence in  either  party  who  do  not  share 
this  determination. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  while 
we  msist  on  freedom,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  beheves  we  should  go 
ail  out  to  achieve  peace,  especially  nom', 
when  ever>'  American  citizen  who  can 
read  a  ncw^aper  knows  how  tragically 
Uie  prosi^ects  for  peace  have  dimmed  in 
recent  days. 

This  IS  a  tune  when  the  world  is  rock- 
etmg  on  to  one  cataclysmic  triumph  af- 
ter anotiier  in  tl;e  art  of  destroying  life 
on  earth.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
H-bomb,  now  mass  produced,  a  few 
hundred  of  wliich  could  wipe  out  life 
in  this  Nation.  A  few  thousand  could 
destroy  life  on  earth.  The  H-bomb  is 
said  to  have  its  fallout  drawbacks  to  the 
aggressor  as  well  as  the  victim.  Today 
wo  have  developed  missiles  capable  of 
delivering  H-bomb  warheads  literally 
thousands  of  miles  precisely  on  target 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Tomorrow  we 
will  develop  the  neutron  bomb,  the 
death-ray  bomb,  that  can  kill  without 
danger  to  the  aggressor.  What  will 
come  next? 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  read  the 
history  of  mankind,  with  its  steady, 
J  hjrthmic  pulsation  of  a  war  ever>'  gen- 
eration, without  recognizing  it  is  not 
enough  to  hope  that,  in  Churchillian 
phrase,  "Safety  will  be  the  twin  brother 
of  annihilation,  survival  the  child  of 
terror?" 

With  all  the  dangers  we  confront,  we 
must  act,  we  must  risk,  we  must  work 
for  peace — or  we  know  in  our  hearts  we 
are  doomed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  even  now — 
I  should  say  especially  now — there  must 
be  voices  raised  in  this  government 
pleading  that  one  of  the  last  great  hopes 
for  peace — that  great  first  step  towards 
armament  control — the  conference  on 
suspending  nuclear  tests,  will  not  fall. 


With  this  In  mind,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
letter  by  Prof.  Herbert  Jehle.  a  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  George  Washirigton 
University,  to  the  Washington  Post,  set- 
ting forth  the  practical  prospects  and 
promise  of  the  test-ban  negotiations, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

PTRaPBCTTVES  01»  DKTBCTION 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  mLsunderstandlng 
about  the  heu-lngs  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  toe  detection  of  nu- 
clear CKploelons.  Last  week,  a  critical  eral- 
uatlon  erf  the  congressional  hearings  on  that 
topic  was  given  by  the  eminent  nuclear  phrs- 
icist.  Dr.  H.  A.  Bethe,  professor  of  physics 
at  Cornell  University,  former  member  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
who  was  a  member  of  the  technical  team  at 
the  Oeneva  test-ban   nefotiatlons. 

What  foIlowB  Is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Bethe's 
remarlcs. 

The  te«t-l>an  ne^tlations  sre  the  only 
ne^ottattoos  between  Bast  and  We«t  which 
got  ■omewhere.  A  great  many  articles  have 
been  agreed  upon,  thoogh  the  more  sticky 
articles  are  stm  to  be  negotiated. 

East  and  West  have  a  different  way  of 
approaching  the  Issue.  The  Russians 
started  these  negotiations  from  the  politi- 
cal point  of  view:  no  controls,  no  detection, 
no  Inspection.  We  moved  a  long  way  from 
this  point.  The  West  started  from  the  posl- 
tloo  tliat  nuclear  test  cessation  agreements 
must  haTe  safeguards. 

And  because  the  XJ.BBB.  is  serwitlve  to 
the  presence  of  Ttaitors,  we  will  make  the 
safeguards  as  technical  as  possible.  We  will 
ask  for  30  control  stations  in  Russia,  and  180 
aJtogettier  In  the  world . 

It  is  easy  to  detect  nuclear  explosions 
wliich  occur  In  the  atmosphere. 

But  now  we  have  the  underground  tests. 
They  were  first  made  in  1957  In  the  series 
known  as  Operation  Plowshare,  or  experi- 
mmts  tn  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
These  are  quite  dlflknilt  to  detect,  but  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  achievements  in  the 
field  of  test  detection.  We  can  detect  the 
major  underground  explosions. 

The  technical  situation  is  fully  taken 
into  account  by  the  President's  proposal  of 
February  11  which  covered  b«ji  on  tests  in 
the  air.  in  wato-,  in  near  spaoe:  and  under- 
ground Insofar  as  explo&ions  stronger  t^an 
20.000  ton  TNT  equivalent,  1  e.,  4  75  earth- 
quake magnitudes  are  concerned.  This 
means  that  we  want  the  test  ban  to  be  en - 
forcible,  or  limited  to  those  explosions  that 
we  can  detect  with  present  techniques. 

What  the  Hollfleld  hearings  In  April 
established  was  that  the  basis  of  th.is  pro- 
posal was  technically  sound.  In  all  essen- 
tial points  tills  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Russians. 

Since  the  question  Is  being  asked,  where 
does  oxiT  detection  capability  stand?  With 
the  19&8  Geneva  network  of  stations  we  can 
detect  underground  tests  of  magnitude  20 
kilotons  or  larger  ones  in  Nevada  type  geo- 
logical conditions.  There  are  atiout  130 
earthquakes  above  m.agnltude  4.75  (20  kilo- 
tons  equivalent)  annually  In  Russia;  50  per- 
cent of  them  would  be  Identifiable  as  earth- 
quakes— not  explosions — by  the  first  motion 
of  the  seismographic  recordings.  This 
would  leave  about  60  events  per  year  uniden- 
tified. 

With  a  slight  extenslcm  of  the  net  from 
20  to  30  stations  inside  Russia  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Richard  Latter,  one  can  improve  the 
detectablllty  of  20  or  more  klloton  events, 
leaving  only  10  unidentified  events  p>er  year. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  reveal  clandestine 
nuclear  tests  by  on-the-spot  Inspection. 
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The  Idea  of  concealing  large  nuclear  ex- 
ploeionB  In  caTitles  can't  be  ta^n  quite 
seriously.  Natural  cavities  (which  are  usu- 
aUy  too  small) .  and  big  artificial  salt  domes, 
constructed  toe  the  purpose,  are  the  pro- 
posed meftns  of  achieving  decoupling. 
Though  such  an  Albert  Latter  hole  is  tech- 
nically possible.  It  usually  cannot  be  dug 
secretly,  even  If  we  disregard  Informatlou 
leaking  through  defectors  from  behind  the 
c\irtaln. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  powerless 
against  mufDed  bomb  tests  In  cavities,  and 
it  Is  In  this  context  In  which  I  proposed  a 
network  spacing  of  126  miles  Instead  of  the 
1958  Oeneva  network  spacing  of  600  miles. 
In  such  a  net  we  would  detect  even  the  muf- 
fled exploeions  of  20  kilotons,  decoupled  to 
70  tons.  This  would  mean  some  600  sta- 
tions If  we  put  them  evenly  all  over  Russia. 

But  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  put  the 
stations  this  close  in  the  seismic  regions, 
that  Is,  in  regions  in  which  there  are  many 
earthquakes  and  in  regions  where  there  are 
possibly  salt  domes.  If  you  spread  them 
this  close  in  those  regions  only,  you  would 
need  about  200  stations  inside  Russia. 

The  extra  stations  would  be  of  the  small 
\inmanned  type  which  are  relatively  inex- 
pensive, costing  only  about  $100,000  apiece. 
I  am  confident  that,  given  2  years'  tln:ie.  un- 
manned stations  can  be  developed  which 
are  tamperproof  In  the  sense  that  It  is  pos- 
sible to  know  if  they  have  been  tampered 
with. 

After  we  have  been  forced  to  discuss  tech- 
nical details  about  concealment  for  over  a 
year,  the  next  round,  on  the  technical  level, 
should  now  go  to  the  Improvement  of  detec- 
tion systems.  Several  proposals  have  been 
made  for  Improved  detection  schemes  in  the 
well-known  Berkner  report  of  March  1959. 

But  it  Is  a  great  mistake  to  Inject  a  de- 
mand for  hundreds  of  stations  in  Russia  into 
the  negotiations  at  this  p>olnt.  This  is  a 
position  to  fall  back  on  In  a  couple  of  years 
If  there  is  no  improvement  in  our  tech- 
niques of  detection.  And  that  is  not  at  all 
hopeless.  The  really  lm(x>rtant  Issues  are 
not  these  technical  details.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  go  for  100  percent  security  In 
this  field  while  depending  entirely  on  the 
good  will  of  the  Riossians  in  much  mc^e 
important  fields. 

Hjkbbxst  Jxhix. 


HIGH  COST  OP  MEDICAL  CARE 
CRUEL  BURDEN  TO  AGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
sincere  and  unsolicited  letters  we  all  re- 
ceive on  the  question  of  medical  care  for 
our  senior  citizens  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  and,  properly,  to  the  hearts  of  us 
all. 

I  have  here  a  letter  that  contains  a 
simple  but  compelling  lesson  In  arith- 
metic that  cannot  be  denied  and  a  plea 
that  must  be  heeded.  A  couple  receiv- 
ing $96  a  month  on  social  security  can 
not  well  afford  $11.50  for  health  in- 
surance. Millions  of  aged,  of  course, 
receive  far  less  than  this.  What  are 
they  to  do?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Mt  Dkah  Senator.  With  the  tabling  of  the 
Forand  bill  it  looks  as  though  nothing  will 
be  done  this  session  for  aid  to  older  people. 
This  Is  a  pity.  There  is  no  place  where  the 
need  is  greater.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample: 

A  couple  we  know  have  a  total  social 
security  check   of   $96.     They   have   carried 


Blue  Cross  health  insurance  for  more  than 
20  years.  Ilils  week  they  were  notified  that 
the  month]^  costs  have  now  risen  to  911.50. 

Also  they  cannot  carry  any  other  similar 
coverage  without  forfeiting  their  Blue  Cross 
protection. 

In  addition  a  change  has  been  made  in 
their  policy  requiring  them  to  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  first  (300.  This  is  for  70  days 
hoepltallzattton,  unless  90  days  have  inter- 
vened. 

$11.50  out  of  $96.  Just  for  health  insur- 
ance Is  prohibitive.  And  of  course  It  will 
go  higher,  ae  it  does  every  year. 

With  our  President  and  many  other  high- 
salaried  njembers  of  Government  bene- 
ficiaries of  nonprlvate  systems  it  seems 
hardly  fair  that  they  should  be  indifferent 
to  the  tra^c  needs  of  millions  of  aged 
There  is  nothing  the  aged  fear  more  than 
what  can  happen  in  case  of  extended  Ill- 
ness. 

I  am  hopftng  you  will  exert  your  Influence 
so  that  the  present  Congress  will  do  some- 
thing in  this  direction. 
Sincarely, 


EXPANDED  AIR  POLLUTION  RE- 
SEARCH AND  CONTROL  EFFORTS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  today  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  Hi  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
comparing  the  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City, 
and  calling  for  greater  efforts,  at  all 
levels  of  government,  to  curb  and  control 
the  amount  of  harmful  substances  in  the 
air  above  our  Nation's  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Kew  York  Times,  May  24,   1960] 
Smoke  Progress — Elsxwhkrx 

Officials  of  New  York  City's  Department  of 
Air  Pol'.uttoo  Control  have  been  advised  that 
the  new  budget  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollutlao  Control  District  in  California 
is  $3.640,00|»,  compared  with  the  $674,380 
budget  for  the  New  York  department.  Los 
Angeles  has  a  staff  of  468,  and  some  private 
help  In  addDtlon;  the  New  York  department's 
staff  numbers  111. 

Yet  Los  Angeles  officials  are  not  satisfied 
and  are  looking  around  for  ways  to  Improve 
matters.  The  county  engineer's  office  out 
there  has  reported  that  in  recent  years  air 
pollution  control  "has  only  maintained  the 
status  quo  on  smog,  since  State  legislation 
to  control  the  auto  exhaust,  the  major  con- 
tributor, ha$  only  recently  been  enacted." 

Accordingly,  the  county  engineer  sionuned 
up,  humbly  and  modestly  we  think:  "In  view 
of  the  smajl  Inroads  thus  far  in  actually 
reducing  smog,  our  officials  seek  all  Informa- 
tion available  on  legislation  and  other  con- 
trol actions  by  the  many  Jurisdlctlon.s  that 
have  attacked  the  air  pollution  control  prob- 
lem." We  commend  the  Los  Angeles  dili- 
gence to  our  own  city  government,  and  point 
out  that  the  effectiveness  of  New  York  City's 
antismoke  efforts  must  be  directly  related 
to  the  availability  of  funds  and  facilities. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  the 
subject  of  sir  pollution  control  has  in- 
creased markedly  in  importance  over  the 
F>ast  severaj  years. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  limit  the 
discussion  of  air  pollution  problems  to 


certain  west  coast  metropolitan  areas 
in  which  this  matter  Is  especially  seri- 
ous. My  colleagues  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  California  have  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  energy  to  the  con- 
trol and  alleviation  of  smog  conditions 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  In  other 
west  coast  communities. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
must  not  be  limited  to  Los  Angeles  and 
the  west  cotist.  We  need  to  analyze  and 
deal  with  It  in  all  of  the  ai-eas  in  which 
smog  conditions  exist  or  in  which  there 
is  even  a  potential  danger  that  this 
problem  will  become  serious  in  the 
future. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York.  New 
York  City,  as  evidenced  by  the  above 
editorial,  has  an  active  air  pollution  con- 
trol program.  Buffalo  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  smog  con- 
ditions. Other  large  cities,  such  as 
Cleveland  and  Houston,  are  in  the  same 
position.  Both  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis 
have  launched  intensive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful programs  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

In  all,  250  American  communities  have 
some  form  of  local  or  State  air  pollution 
control  programs.  New  York's  Air  Pol- 
lution Act  was  enacted  in  1957.  It  estab- 
lishes a  State  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board,  which  has  been  devoting  con- 
siderable effort  to  problems  in  this  field. 

Under  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
passed  in  1955.  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  has 
spent  some  $20  million  for  research  on 
the  causes  and  possible  methods  of  curb- 
ing air  pollution  conditions  harmful  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  extremely  pleased 
that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  last  week  approved  H.R. 
8238,  an  act  passed  by  the  House  on 
August  17  of  last  year,  which  provides 
for  a  study  of  the  effect  of  motor  vehicle 
exhaust  fumes.  The  House  bill  calls  for 
a  2-year  investigation  by  the  Surgeon 
General  as  a  public  health  matter. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be  en- 
acted and  that  the  Surgeon  General's 
research  reports  will  Indicate  what,  if 
any.  type  of  governmental  controls  are 
nece.ssary  in  this  area  and.  if  necessary, 
at  which  level  of  government  they  should 
be  Imposed  Basically,  I  believe  that, 
whenever  we  can.  it  is  desirable  to  deal 
with  air  pollution  control  matters  rela- 
tive to  such  factors  as  automobile  ex- 
haust fumes  through  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  private  groups.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  personally  looked  into  var- 
ious legislative  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem, should  it  be  foimd  that  such  ap- 
proaches are  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  auto- 
mobile exhaust  fumes,  I  noted  with  in- 
terest that  Secretary  Flemmlng  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  testifying  on  February  24 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  com- 
mented on  the  extent  to  which  automo- 
bile exhaust  fumes  contribute  to  metro- 
politan air  pollution  conditions.  This 
w£is  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act.  which  is 
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presently  pending  before  the  relevant 
committees  of  Congress.  Although  Sec- 
retary Flemmlng  does  not  feel  that  Fed- 
eral action  Is  presently  needed  in  this 
field,  he  plstced  considerable  stress  on  his 
opinion  that  automobfle  air  pollution 
problems  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  extracts  from  the  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Emission  of  pollutants  from  automobile 
operfttl<->ns  is  a  common  phenomenon 
thrtjughout  the  country.  These  are  of  oon- 
cem  in  various  arvas  because  of  irritative 
characteristics ,  their  possible  adverse  effects 
on  health,  damage  to  vegetation,  and  Inter- 
ference with  visibility.  It  does  not  appear 
feasible  that  this  type  of  problem  be  ap- 
proached on  an  Individual  community  basis 
The  national  character  of  automobile  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  is  such  that  con- 
sensus as  to  desirable  actions  should  be  ob- 
tained on  a  broader  geographic  basis. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  discuss  the  more  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  various  devices  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  hydrocarbons 
in  the  air  from  automobile  fumes  in  the 
air.  I  do,  however,  call  attention  today 
to  an  excellent  and  thoughtful  article 
on  this  subject  printed  initially  in  For- 
tune magazine  and  reprinted  In  ab- 
breviated form  in  the  April  L«5sue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reader's  Digest  article  to 
which  I  Just  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AtTTO  Fumes — And  the  An  You  Breathe 
(By  George  A.  W.  Boehm) 

A  malodorous  nuisance  in  many  cities, 
these  exhaust  fumes  can  become  a  pofiitive 
menace  if  they  remain  uncontrolled.  There 
are  practical  solutions  to  the  problem — 
O&llforala  and  the  auto  Industry  are  edging 
toward  them. 

The  automobile  is  now  the  only  major 
source  of  air  pollution  in  American  cities 
that  is  not  under  some  degree  of  control. 
Through  the  switch  from  soft  coal  to  oU  and 
gas  in  industry,  and  throtigh  the  use  of 
filters  and  precipitators  on  InduBtiial  chim- 
ney stacks,  smoke  and  soot  are  now  kept 
within  bounds.  But  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  to  reduce  automobile  fumes. 

These  are  a  growing  nuisance,  if  not 
menace,  in  almost  every  big  city.  They  are 
malodc«\3US.  In  some  cities  they  are  the 
chief  cause  of  haze  and  smog.  Health  ex- 
perts suspect  they  may  be  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  alarming  urban  rise  In  lung 
cancer. 

The  trouble  oomes  from  a  smaU  but  potent 
fraction  of  gas  vented  through  the  crankcase 
or  tailpipe.  The  modern  internal-combus- 
tion engine  Is  not  100-percent  efficient.  The 
gasoline  It  burns  the  way  it  is  supposed  to 
emerges  from  the  cylinders  as  water  and 
carbon  dioxide — the  harmless  products  of 
complete  combustion.  But  even  a  perfectly 
tuned  engine  wastes  a  little  fuel,  about  2 
percent  on  the  average.  This  waste,  un- 
burned  or  partially  burned,  carries  the  hy- 
drocarbons that  worry  poUution -control  ex- 
perts. 

We  need  cot  banish  automobiles  to  end 
the  trouble.  Since  1963,  the  auto  industry 
has  spent  $6  million  on  air-pollution  re- 
search and  now  has  half  a  dozen  feasible 


ways  of  reducing  fumes.  Bagtneers  know 
that  for  perhaps  $10  per  ear  ttiey  can  elim- 
inate 60  percent  c€  the  hydrocartions:  for 
perhape  (300  they  can  do  an  almost  com- 
plete job.  What  we  need  now  is  to  decide 
officially  that  something  va.^xsX  be  done,  and 
how  much. 

The  smog  In  Los  Angeles  Is  notorious. 
Now  other  dtles — Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and 
Houston  among  them — are  beginning  to  com- 
plain about  soQog  chiefly  in  downtown  areas. 
To  date,  only  California  has  been  moved  to 
act.  At  the  legislature's  order  the  State 
board  oC  health  set  standards  for  exhaust 
purity  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  for 
laws  requiring  control  devices  on  California 
automobiles.  Under  the  proposed  program, 
every  car  manufactured  after  January  l, 
1961.  for  sale  in  California  must  be  equipped 
with  an  approved  exhaust-control  device. 
Any  solution  that  proves  acceptable  in  Cali- 
fornia may  be  applicable  in  other  areas  where 
auto  exhu.u£t  is  a  serious  problem. 

Where  air  pollution  is  only  a  marginal 
problem,  simple  and  cheap  methods  of  re- 
ducing hydrocarbons  may  prove  adequate. 
The  simplest  is  a  giidget  that  recycles  gases 
from  the  crsuikcase  vent  back  Into  the  car- 
buretor. Getting  these  gases  burned  in  the 
engine  can  eliminate  roughly  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  hydrocarbon  emission. 

Another  simple  method  of  reducing  hydro- 
carbons is  to  give  a  car  regular  maintenance. 
(How  much  hydrocarbon  comes  out  the  tall- 
pipe  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
engine.  One  fouled  spark  pdug  can  double 
the  emission  of  hydrocarbons.)  Last  year  a 
group  of  Chrysler  engineers  compared  the 
fumes  from  their  engineering  department's 
fleet  of  40  service  cars,  which  had  had  a  tune- 
up  every  5.000  miles,  with  the  fumes  from  a 
sampling  of  privately  owned  automobiles  In 
Ixw  Angeles.  The  comparison  was  eye- 
opening.  The  carefully  tended  company  cars 
gfcve  off  60  percent  less  hydrocarbon  and  car- 
bon monoxide  than  the  average  Los  Angeles 
car. 

But  such  halfway  measures  as  crankcase 
rerycUng  and  regular  maintenance  don't  sat- 
isfy California  air-pollution  officials.  Smith 
Grlswold,  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  District,  estimates  that 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  tailpipe  emissions 
win  have  to  be  eliminated  if  smog  Is  to  be 
rolled  back  to  the  level  of  1940,  when  there 
was  occasional  haze  but  no  eye  Irritation. 

How? 

After  6  years  of  work.  Ford,  General  Motors, 
and  Chrysler  have  each  come  up  with  a  prac- 
tical device  which,  doubling  as  a  muffler, 
bums  up  the  hydrocarbons  on  their  way  out 
the  exhaust  pipe.  The  Chrysler  device  does 
this  by  coiK>entratlng  the  normal  heat  of 
the  exhaust  and  using  It  to  heat  the  hydro- 
carbons to  1,600°,  at  which  temperattire  they 
burn  readily.  The  Ford  and  General  Motors 
devices  pass  the  exhaust  gases  over  pellets  of 
a  ceranUc-like  catalyst  which  makes  the 
gases  bum  at  relatively  low  temperatures — 
as  low  as  700'  in  one  Ford  model. 

The  devices  vary  in  effectlvenes.  They 
bum  from  60  to  90  percent  of  the  hydro- 
carbons, cost  from  $100  to  $300,  and  require 
maintenance  or  replacement  after  anywhere 
from  8,000  to  26,000  miles. 

Although  the  Big  Three's  burners  are  still 
only  in  the  advanced  development  stage,  any 
one  0*  them  can  be  made  ready  for  produc- 
Uon  within  less  than  a  year.  It  makes  little 
<ilflrerence  to  the  manufacturers  which 
burner  is  chosen.  AU  the  companies — Sttide- 
baker-Packard  and  American  Motors  as  well 
as  the  Big  Three — are  bound  by  a  cross- 
licensing  agreement  to  share  patents  and  de- 
signs free  of  charge. 

A  more  radical  and  direct  proposal  f<M' 
eliminating  hydrocarbons  has  ootne  from 
Ralph  M  Heintz  of  Loe  Oatos,  Oailf .  Helntr, 
now  retired,  was  the  oofounder  aiul  engi- 
neering ace  of  Jack  Jk  Belnta,  the  Cleveland 
firm  that  makes  aircraft  and  missile  parts. 


He  InaUts  that  the  only  really  satisfactory 
aoiutlon  to  the  exhaust  problem  Is  to  bum 
the  f  ual  completely  in  the  engine.  InstaUlng 
afterbumers  to  conwime  wasted  gasoline,  he 
holds.  Is  "like  Inventing  rubber  gloves  he- 
cause  youtr  fountain  pen  leaks." 

Heintz  has  modified  automobile  engines 
so  that  they  emit  about  70  percent  lees 
hydrocarbon  than  the  conventional  engine. 
Working  with  Prof.  Alexander  L.  London  of 
Stanford  University  and  E.  Flnley  Garter  and 
Dale  Hutchison  of  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, he  has  replaced  the  carburetor  with 
auxiliary  combustion  chambers,  one  for 
each  cylinder.  From  these  chambers  just 
enough  burning  fuel  Is  fed  Into  a  large  ex- 
cess of  air  in  the  cylinder  to  satisfy  the 
im^mediate  power  demand  of  the  engine. 
The  result  Is  Inherently  more  efficient  com- 
bu.stlon. 

After  2  years  of  experimentation.  Heintz 
has  a  sound  engine  which  can  probably  be 
Improved  further.  It  clatters  a  little,  like  a 
diesel,  and  it  cannot  yet  match  the  power 
of  conventional  carburetor -fed  engines  On 
the  other  hand,  it  gets  several  extra  miles  to 
the  gaUon. 

Since  the  proposed  CaUfornla  legislation 
primarUy  affects  new  cars,  there  won't  be 
much  reduction  in  California  smog  for  sev- 
eral years.  (Turnover  of  cars  Is  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  in  6  years,  85  percent  In 
12  years  )  And  the  program  will  be  coetly. 
At.  say,  $150  per  car,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  turnover,  Los  Angeles  alone  wiU  be- 
come a  $40  million  per  year  market  for 
burners. 

There  will  have  to  be  Inspection  stations. 
To  inspect  each  car  twice  a  year,  Los  Angeles 
will  need  about  1,000  stations.  An  Inspec- 
tion lnstr\mient  which  may  prove  suitable 
has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  at 
$1,475.  This  cost,  multiplied  by  1.000  sta- 
tions, plus  the  pay  of  1,000  technicians, 
amounts  to  a  sizable  sum. 

But  the  nulsanoe  of  smog  is  sizable,  too. 
Los  Angeles  and  other  American  cities  will 
have  to  weigh  the  intangible  coet  of  that, 
as  well  as  the  possibility — still  to  be  de- 
termined— ^that  smog  may  play  a  deadly  role 
In  promoting  lung  cancer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  hazard 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation  created  by 
harmful  substances  In  the  air.  This 
problem  cannot  be  tossed  ofl  lightly. 
The  air  we  breathe  must  not  become 
America's  wastebasket. 


'WIRETAPPING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  from  the 
Chamber  yesterday  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  urged  that  we  take  action 
at  this  session  to  make  it  clear  that  wire- 
tapping by  State  law-enforcement  ofB- 
cials,  under  court  order,  did  not  run 
afoul  of  Federal  law.  I  have  since  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  his  statement  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  problem. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  present  law 
is  seriously  hampering  law  enforcement, 
is  placing  State  district  attorneys  in 
jeopardy  of  Federal  prosecution,  and  is 
establishing  the  telephone  as  a  privileged 
instrument  for  criminal  operations.  The 
whole  problem  of  eavesdropping,  of 
which  wiretapping  is  only  one  aspect, 
needs  to  be  explored  by  Congress,  and 
I  have  introduced  a  comprehensive 
measure  for  this  purpose. 

The  Immediate  and  urgent  necessity, 
however,  is  to  prevent  the  suppression  of 
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evidence  obtained  against  organized 
crime  under  State  court  orders.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  3340,  which  is  modeled  after 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  McClkllah 
in  the  last  Congress,  would  accomplish 
this  limited  but  essential  objective.  Cer- 
tainly, where  State  statutes  require  court 
orders  before  wiretapping  can  be  done, 
the  evidence  thus  obtained  should  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence  and  should  not  be 
held  to  violate  any  Federal  law. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  very  strong  support 
which  he  gave  to  this  point  of  view,  and 
I  am  confident  that  his  powerful  influ- 
ence win  be  helpful  in  advancing  such 
legislation. 

SUMMIT  CONFERENCE  WHICH  WAS 
NEVER  HELD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  at  2  o'clock  many  thousands 
of  Government  workers  were  given  a 
holiday  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  told  to  greet  President  Eisenhower. 
Some  schoolchildren  were  dismissed. 
Units  of  the  Armed  Forces  including 
bands,  were  ordered  to  the  National  Air- 
port and  to  places  along  the  route  se- 
lected for  President  Eisenhower's  return 
to  Washington.  Newspapers  editorially 
urged  a  grand  welcome  for  President 
Eisenhower — In  fact,  even  included 
printed  maps  showing  the  route,  thus 
catering  to  the  well-known  American 
habit  of  loving  a  parade. 

Mr.  President,  the  cruel  fact  is  that 
President  Eisenhower  should  not  have 
been  greeted  sis  a  conquering  hero. 
What  did  he  conquer?  What  great  ac- 
complishment was  his  at  the  summit 
conference? 

Were  not  American  citizens  and  lead- 
ers of  friendly  nations  shocked  in  the 
first  instance  over  false  statements  issued 
by  a  panic-stricken  administration  ofQ- 
cial  who  should  have  remained  silent? 
Heads  of  state  of  friendly  nations  may 
well  have  been  shocked  by  the  ineptness 
of  officials  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion in  the  varjring  statements  following 
the  time  the  U-2  was  downed  some  1,300 
miles  within  the  borders  cf  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  officials  suffered  humiliation, 
along  with  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
over  the  mistakes  made  by  officials  in 
NASA  and  the  State  Department.  They 
could  weU  reason  that  if  appointive  ad- 
ministration officials  failed  in  this  emer- 
gency, how  likely  It  is  that  they  would 
likewise  fail  if  even  a  greater  emergency 
were  suddenly  thrust  upon  us  by  Soviet 
action  or  aggression. 

President  Elsenhower,  and  the  entire 
country  with  him.  sustained  a  humiliat- 
ing rebuff.  Due  to  this  failure  and  to 
Ineptness  and  mistakes,  the  summit  con- 
ference never  took  place.  Whatever  hope 
there  was  among  leaders  of  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  that  some  good  result 
might  come  from  a  conference  at  the 
summit,  wai  destroyed. 

Our  appointed  oflldala  let  the  Preil- 
dent  down  They  utterly  failed  to  do 
anythlnr  other  than  to  furnish  Khru- 
ihohev  w1t^l  rrounda  for  bombast, 
bluster,  and  unoontroUtd  vituperation. 
OfflolaU  tullty  of  authorlnf  the 
ihooklnffly  falae  and  then  ooniUotint 


statementa  and  flagrantly  falling,  at  a 
critical  tUie,  in  the  performance  of 
their  dutlas,  should  be  downgraded  or 
dismissed  from  the  public  service. 
Better  yet,  they  should  have  been  seated 
in  an  automobile  directly  following  that 
of  the  President  after  his  arrival  at  the 
National  Airport  It  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  have  draped  that  auto- 
mobile in  mourning  over  the  hopes  that 
were  dashed  partly  as  a  result  of  their 
failures.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  one 
principally  responsible  was  not  installed 
as  a  dummy  in  that  Soviet  satellite  now 
in  orbit 

It  is  true  that  our  President  conducted 
iiimself — in  the  face  of  charges  from 
Khrushchev  and  the  disappointments  of 
the  heads  of  State  of  our  allies — in  a 
dignified  njanner.  He  showed  he  could 
take  all  the  abuse  Khrushchev  was 
capable  of  giving.  I  wish  he  had  retali- 
ated with  some  sharp  language.  But  it 
is  unfortunate  his  own  officials — by 
clumsy  and  confused  mishandling — dis- 
torted facts.  F>ermitted  officials  of  NASA 
to  publicly  state  that  our  aerial  observa- 
tion plane  was  on  an  innocent  mission 
gathering  Information  on  weather,  and 
then  followed  this  with  State  Depart- 
ment offlciitls  denying  that  the  pilot  of 
the  plane  was  spying. 

This  is  an  incredible  performance. 

Khrushchev  disclosed  the  evidence, 
and  then  these  same  officials  who  should 
have  said  "we  are  investigating  the  inci- 
dent," or  remained  silent.  Issued  the 
provocative  statement  that  those  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  defend  this  Nation 
would  be  failures  if  they  did  not  do 
everything  necessary,  including  spying, 
to  "overcome  the  danger  of  a  surprise 
attack"  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
language  clearly  applied  to  the  future. 

A  State  Department  ofBcial,  very  un- 
fortimately  for  us,  said:  "Well,  I  will 
leave  it  to  your  interpretation."  Then, 
apparently  without  notifying  Vice  Presi- 
dent NrxON — who  publicly  defended 
aerial  reconnaissance  spying  as  neces- 
sary to  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
secure  for  our  Armed  Forces  and  for  our 
allies  information  as  to  missiles  on 
launching  pads  and  aggressive  prepara- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  as- 
serting that  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
these  defensive  actions — this  same  ap- 
pointive ofljcial  pulled  the  rug  from  un- 
der him  and  handed  Khrushchev  an 
additional  propaganda  weapon  for  his 
bluster  and  bombast.  Our  President  an- 
nounced discontinuance  of  such  aerial 
fiights,  which  had.  a  couple  of  days  be- 
fore, been  declared  so  necessary.  Both 
President  EUsenhower  and  Vice  President 
NrxoN  were  let  down  by  administration 
officials  who  proved  Inadequate  to  cope 
with  an  uneocpected  misfortune. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  hold  a  post- 
mortem. Their  hopes  died  In  a  welter 
of  contradictory  statements  which 
should  never  have  been  made  and  which 
led  to  insult  of  the  leader  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  national  humiliation. 

It  In  due  to  our  own  failures  that 
Khrushchev  was  given  opportunities 
whloh  he  eairerly  grasped,  to  atine  a  con- 
ferenoe  whloh  promised  some  hope  to 
peaoe-lovtnt  peoples  the  world  over.  He 
did  thli,  In  A  lusty  manner,  before  It  even 
commenced. 


Then,  to  compound  confusion.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Gates,  from  Pwls.  called 
for  an  Armed  Forces  alert  for  Sunday. 
May  15.  We  rattled  our  sabers;  Khru- 
shchev menaced  with  his  missiles. 

The  prestige  of  the  United  States  has 
been  lowered  due  to  clumsy,  embarrassed, 
contradictory,  and  frequently  false  state- 
ments and  conflicting  explanations.  In 
truth  and  fact.  Communist  Russia  has 
had  its  spies  in  America  constantly  dur- 
ing the  past  years. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  inept  and  in- 
adequate failure  of  CIA  and  other  offi- 
cials to  cope  with  an  unexpected  mis- 
chance. We,  unfortunately,  were  placed 
on  the  defensive,  where  we  should  not 
be.  Our  President  was  insulted.  Offi- 
cials of  his  administration  were  at  fault 
and  caused  his  discomfiture  and  frus- 
tration. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  little  in- 
dication— in  fact,  no  indication — of  any 
accelerated  war  threat,  but  the  tension 
of  the  cold  war  has  become  more  evi- 
dent. 

Our  citizens  have  not.  as  yet.  fully 
recovered  from  the  shock  to  our  pride 
and  confidence.  When  we  do,  we  should 
take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  in  this 
20th  century,  we  must  have  in  the 
White  House  a  full-time  President  who 
does  not  delegate  responsibility  and 
leadership.  In  this  grim  period,  the 
tunes  demand  that;  and  we  should  have 
confidence  that  following  the  coming 
election,  we  shall  once  again  have  a 
Sw'-ong  leader  as  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  the  irony  of  fate  perhaps  that 
President  Eisenhower,  following  a  period 
of  years  when  Dame  Fortune  had  smiled 
upon  him,  now  finds  the  law  of  averages 
catching  up.  He  sought  a  relaxation  of 
warlike  tensions.  Increased  warlike  ten- 
sions resulted.  He  hoped,  in  the  final 
months  of  his  administration,  his  would 
be  a  constructive  achievement  in  face- 
to-face  conferences  with  a  dictator,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  aggression  and  promote 
permanent  peace. 

Our  high  hopes  for  that  success  were 
denied — not  so  much  by  Khrushchev  as 
from  the  Eisenhower  lack  of  leadership 
and  failure  of  our  own  officials  in  high 
places  of  authority. 

Now  it  is  for  us  to  tear  aside  this  false 
facade  presented  in  the  carefully  planned 
Presidential  parade  from  the  National 
Airpwrt,  and  for  us  to  rebuild — as  pain- 
ful and  gradual  as  it  may  be — toward 
further  face-to-face  conferences,  seek- 
ing, as  a  powerful  nation,  to  end  the 
armaments  race  but  maintaining  ade- 
quate safeguards. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  have  great 
and  strong  leadership,  a  President  with 
vigor  and  Industry,  who  devotes  full  time 
to  his  Job. 

PUBUCATION    ENTITLED    "DESION 
OF  SMALL  DAMS  ' 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr,  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
nnd  IiMulni  Affnlra  of  the  Senate,  I  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to  a  new  publica- 
tion belnu  iMNued  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamatum.  Department  of  the  Intorloi, 
entltlrd  'DMlun  of  Small  Dams  ' 
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This  publication,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  western  wa- 
ter development.  In  fact,  it  should  be 
of  nationwide  interest  since  the  design 
of  small  dams  concerns  areas  through- 
out the  country.  I  desire  to  commend 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  its  fore- 
sight and  ingenuity  in  this  field. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  work  on  this 
publication  was  done  under  previous  ad- 
minLstrations  like  that  of  former  Secre- 
tary Oscar  L.  Chapman  and  former 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Michael 
W  Straus,  as  well  as  the  former  chief 
engineer  of  the  Bureau.  Le-slie  N. 
McClellan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me 
under  date  of  May  20  from  Hon.  Ployd 
E.  Dominy.  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  an  advance  copy  of  a  news 
release  from  the  Information  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.8  VzPAMrMTvrr  or  th*  Intdiio«, 

BrrmcAU  or  Reclaiiation. 
Washirmton,  DC.  May   20,  1960 
Hon    Jamks  E.  Mttuut. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington 
DC 

DcAK  Senatob  Mttuut;  Knowing  of  your 
de«p  concern  over  the  need  for  nationwide 
conservation  of  natural  reaourcea  and  your 
familiarity  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatlon'e 
work  toward  thla  end.  Including  our  engi- 
neering Btructxirea  In  the  Western  States, 
we  believe  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  new 
publication  Design  of  Small  Dams. 

We  believe  the  technical  assistance  offered 
In  this  publication  will  be  o*  great  value 
In  the  furtherance  of  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  In  this  country  It  should 
be  of  particular  aaslstanoe  In  the  develop- 
ment of  small  water  resource  projects  In 
the  West,  where  many  small  danrte  remain 
to  be  constructed,  in  that  It  will  make  avail- 
able to  private  engineers  and  engineering 
firms  that  would  perform  the  engineering 
services  for  such  projects,  the  specialized 
technical  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  applied  to  low 
dams.  The  demand  for  such  assistance  was 
so  great  that  an  earlier  publication  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  technique  of  design  and 
construction  so  advanced  in  22  years  that  It 
would  be  a  disservice  to  simply  reprint  tbe 
old  book,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Ctommlttee  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Com^mlttee 

It  Is  oiu"  belief  that  the  store  of  knowledge 
and  50  years'  experience  of  a  Oovernment 
agency  In  this  field  should  be  available  to 
the  public.  It  can  be  readily  appreciated 
that  passing  on  this  technical  knowledge  to 
the  public  will  benefit  not  only  those  direct- 
ly associated  with  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion program,  but  the  thousands  of  con- 
servation districts,  engineers,  and  planners 
Interested  In  water  oonservatlon  and  utili- 
sation. W«  bellevs  it  will  provld*  a  guide 
to  the  Information  and  data  needed  for  the 
hydrologlcal  and  structural  design  of  small 
dams,  provide  speolallBsd  teohnloal  knowl- 
ikIko  In  readily  uaabls  form  for  snglnsers 
who  are  new  In  the  flsld  of  dam  dMlgn.  and 
icrsntly  simplify  the  dMlgn  proovdurea  for 
low  dams.  Prom  this  ahould  o<unt  eounomy 
II)  •nglnesrlng  and  dsatgn  oosta. 

No  doubt  this  publication  will  be  of  in- 
Urest  to  you  and  your  oommlttee  Should 
adilUonal  ooplM  be  desired  for  yovir  u««,  do 
not  hMltett  to  let  us  know. 


Tour  Interest  In  and  continued  support 
of  the  reclamation  program  are  most  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Plotd  E    Domint, 

Commissioner. 


Nsw  Reclaiaation  Book  Presents  Data  for 
Use  in  Design  or  Bmali.  Dams 

A  new  technical  book.  "Design  of  Small 
Dams."  has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  as  a  guide  to  small  water  re- 
source organizations,  public  agencies,  and 
private  engineers  engaged  In  the  design  and 
the  construction  of  small  dams  and  reten- 
tion reservoirs,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior announced  today. 

In  announcing  the  release  of  the  new  pub- 
lication. Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd 
E  Dominy  said  that  because  of  the  Bureau's 
International  reputation  In  the  field  of  dam 
design  there  was  a  wide,  continuing  demand 
by  the  public  for  technical  assistance  by  the 
Bureau's  staff  In  the  planning  for  and  design 
of  small  dams.  He  said  this  demand  was 
becoming  more  acute  since  an  earUer  Gov- 
ernment publication.  "Low  Dams,"  pub- 
lished In  1938.  had  been  out  of  print  for 
several  years  during  the  current  worldwide 
boom  In  water  resource  development. 

Mr.  Dominy  explained  that  the  public  Is 
entitled  to  the  knowledge  and  experience 
amassed  by  the  Bureau  In  a  half  century  of 
dam  building.  "We  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
making  this  Information  public  Is  not  only 
a  substantial  technical  contribution  to  the 
water  conservation  program,  but  also  that  It 
will  help  bring  about  full  upper-basln  water 
development,  with  correlative  benefits  to 
large  downstream  storage  reservoirs.  Fur- 
thermore, by  stimulating  private  and  local 
Initiative  to  construct  the  smaller  dams,  it 
will  be  contributing  to  the  overall  Federal 
policy  of  encouraging  private  capital  and 
non-Federal  agencies  to  assume  a  large  and 
challenging  public  resource  development 
task  without  turning  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment." 

In  the  preface  of  the  611 -page  volume. 
Commissioner  Dominy  pointed  out  that  the 
new  book  Is  Intended  to  serve  primarily  as  a 
guide  to  safe  and  economical  practices  for 
those  concerned  wlUi  the  design  of  small 
dams  in  public  works  programs  In  the  United 
States.  "The  book  will  serve  this  purpose  In 
three  ways."  he  said.  "(1)  It  will  provide 
engineers  with  Information  and  data  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  design  of  small  dams. 
(2)  It  wUl  provide  specialized  and  highly 
technical  knowledge  concerning  the  design 
of  small  dams  In  a  form  that  can  be  used 
readily  by  engineers  who  do  not  specialize 
In  this  field.  <3)  It  will  simplify  design  pro- 
cedures for  smaU  earthfill  dams." 

Only  the  more  common  types  of  small 
dams  now  being  constructed  are  discussed. 
These  Include  concrete  gravity,  earthfill 
(rolled  type)  and  rockfiU  dams.  Empha- 
sis Is  placed  on  the  design  of  the  common, 
rolled  earthfill  type.  Small  dams  are  defined 
as  earthfill  and  rockfill  structures  with 
heights  less  than  60  feet  above  streamb«d. 
and  concrete  dams  on  previous  foundations 
whose  "head"  from  headwater  to  tailwat«r 
does  not  exceed  20  feet. 

In  addition  to  discussions  of  the  design  of 
dams,  spillways,  and  outlet  works,  the  book 
contains  chapters  on  project  planning,  flood 
studies,  foundations  and  construction  mate- 
rials, diversion  during  conitruotlon,  and 
maintenance  and  operutlon.  AppendliM  arc 
provided  on  hydraulic  computation,  con- 
struction of  smbankmsnt,  conor«t«  in  con- 
struction, sample  ipeolfloatloni,  and  othw 
supplsmsntary  rsaturss  A  total  of  181  lllu«* 
trations  and  •n|in»«rln|  platM  It  Included, 

Ths  book  was  prtpar*d  by  Bureau  Mrion* 
net  Ml  U)s  Commlsalunsr's  olBot  In  D«nv«r, 
Oolo ,  und»r  the  dirscUon  of  Grant  Blood* 
|(x>d,  AMlatant  OommiMlonMr  and  Ohltf  Ba- 
finMr,  and  L.  0  rult,  Ohltf  D«tiffnln|  8a- 


glneer.  More  than  30  engineers  and  many 
technicians  participated  In  the  preparation 
of  the  book  and  in  its  critical  review.  Spe- 
cial recognition  was  given  to  O.  L.  Rice,  Chief 
of  the  Dams  Branch;  H.  O.  Arthur,  Super- 
visor, Design  Unit,  Earth  Dams  Section;  and 
E.  H.  Larson.  Head  of  the  Manuals  and  Tech- 
nical Records  Section,  all  of  the  Denver  en- 
gineering staff,  and  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies which  provided  technical  material. 

"We  believe  that  'Design  of  Small  Dams' 
not  only  will  provide  guidance  In  the  most 
common  type  of  water  storage  development, 
but  that  it  also  will  furnish  a  technical  ref- 
erence reflecting  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  gained 
through  extensive  operations  In  this  field 
during  the  past  half  century,"  Commissioner 
Dominy  said. 

Copies  of  the  new  publication  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C..  or  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colo., 
AttenUon  841.     The  price  U  »6-50,  postpaid. 


AERIAL  RECONNAISSANCE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Business  of  Aerial  Recon- 
naissance," written  by  Holmes  Alexan- 
der, of  the  McNaught  Syndicate. 

The  article  is  significant  and  helpful 
both  because  of  its  timing  and  its  con- 
tent, with  particular  reference  to  the 
events  of  recent  days  on  the  Eurasian 
land  mass  and  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Alexander  discusses  the  Tactical 
Air  Command's  aerial  reconnaissance 
function.  He  emphasizes  the  vital  im- 
portance of  TAC's  photographic  recon- 
naissance mission  as  distinct  from  simi- 
lar strategic  operations,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  certain  technical  limitations 
which  we  might  largely  remove  by  mak- 
ing available  for  this  mission  up-to-date 
processes  and  developments  already  in 
use  in  private  industry. 

The  crucial  role  of  this  TAC  function 
in  our  national  defense,  particularly  as 
we  enter  a  new  phase  of  the  cold  war. 
and  the  ease  with  which  we  may  be  able 
to  effect  needed  improvements  make 
this  article  and  its  proposals  important 
reading  for  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
The  Business  or  Ajdual  Rbconnaibsancs 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  B.C. — Unbeknownst 
to  most  Americans,  something  Uke  3,000 
personnel  and  288  aircraft  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Comnuind  are  very  much  In  the  business 
of  learning  and  practicing  frontline,  up-to- 
the-minute  aerial  reconnaissance. 

ThU  work  shoiUd  b«  dUUngulshed  from 
"spying"  and  from  the  gathering  of  "stra- 
tegic" information  about  enemy  capabUlUat. 
Our  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  deals  with 
winning  ths  battle,  whilt  Btrat«|lc  Air 
Command  (SAC)  deaU  with  winning  the 
war.  But  by  the  very  natur*  of  mldosn- 
twy  faot«  of  life,  ths  first  battU  oould  bs 
of  mor*  importance  than  ever  b«for*  in  his- 
tory. Moraovtr,  th«  pottntla)  of  nucl*ar 
knockout  punohM  on  both  ildM  m*ant  thkt 
dUp«r«lon  of  troops,  oono*alm»nt  of  wsap* 
ona  and  Np*olally  the  mobility  of  th«  ntw 
mUsllM  takt  on  a  oruolal  ilinlflcancs  Ths 
•vtr  Mqjandlnf  and  ever  r«flnU\v  tcisncs  of 
ftlrbornt  photofraphy  ftvM  our  ild*  r  ohanot 
to  know  Bol  what  ih*  •Mtnj  oaa  do,  or 
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ptass  to  do,  b(rt  wtuit  th«  •nany  hM  Mtv- 
•Ily  inoiTVd  tsto  a  w«1tt«  postttOB  to  do 
rvMt  »  ftw  mlnutM  prrrlooaly. 

Bvtwwn  tht  tlmt  thli  ptoot  ti  wrlttra  and 
publtBhad.  tht  Sino-BuHlan  OommunUti 
may  havt  ooekvd  a  fist  for  a  aurprlM  aaault 
tn  th«  Fto  BMt  affalnit  Sonth  Kona  or  Far> 
moaa,  or  t&  WMt  Buropc  by  tstarevpttng  our 
land  or  air  acc«M  Into  B«rlln:  but  It  la  moit 
unlikely  that  tha  anamy  could  mova  ao 
much  aa  one  mlaalla  launcher  or  one  flight  ot 
planea  without  being  caught  In  the  act  by 
TAG  camera*. 

There  la  a  TAG  raoonnaiaaanoa  unit  offl* 
dally  located  at  liClaawa  Air  Baae.  Japan,  but 
It  la  roaming  at  will  throughout  the  Par 
laat  commanda.  There  are  four  tquadrona 
of  di\yUghi  reconnalMance  planee,  deelg- 
Dated  RF-lora,  at  Laon,  France.  There  are 
two  more  euch  equadrona  at  PlMlabourg, 
France.  In  addlUon,  there  are  four  aquad- 
roaa  U  night  reoonnalaaanoa  planaa,  dealg- 
natad  RB-M'a,  baaad  at  Schulethorpa,  Eng- 
land. 

Apart  from  thMe  oven»n  unlu,  Uiere  are 
reconnalaaane*  wlnga  oparaUng  from  three 
home  baae  air  forcea— the  Bth  near  Sumter, 
B.C.,  the  Itth  at  Waeo,  Tex ,  and  the  18th  at 
■ayaaovr-Johaaon  Air  Baaa.  ^r  C.  Tbeaa  Bone 
ct  XnUrtor  TAG  wlnga  are.  In  fact,  ready 
for  duty  anywhere  In  the  world.  Two  aum- 
mera  ago  they  turned  up  In  Lebanon  and 
^>rmoaa  with  leaa  than  3  daya'  notice.  On 
top  of  the  ragular  unlta,  thare  ara  four  Na- 
tional Ouard  raeoonalaaaaea  wlnga— oparat- 
tx«  out  of  aa  nelda  in  \%  aeparate  SUtaa. 

Theaa  data  are  glTen  In  soma  detail  b*- 
oauaa  It  may  well  be  that  the  United  SUtaa 
of  America  haa  paaaed  Into  the  cold  war 
phaae  where  tactical,  frontline,  Instanta- 
neoua  Intelligence  la  mor«  et^nlflcant  than 
any  other  kind.  Today,  the  galaxy  of  Rus- 
alaa  aatatlltaa  In  tha  aky,  and  the  long-ranga 
plana  of  world  coaununlam  to  subrert  and 
InTada  Latin  America  and  Southaaat  Aala 
may  not  ba  nearly  ao  vital  aa  tha  enemy'a  In- 
tantlon  to  move  troopa  or  weapcna  down  a 
highway.  Into  a  forest,  or  to  ahlft  a  flight  of 
atrcraft  from  tnland  bases  to  the  coasts  and 
borders. 

If  th«  enemy  doea  tbeaa  thlnga,  w«  win 
Iiava  photographic  proof — dropped  by  pai»- 
chute  for  fast  devek>pinent — in  a  maatar  at 
mtnutea  and  houra.  And  we  will  have  the 
chance — If  we  dare — to  strike,  rather  than 
wait  and  be  struck. 

One  of  the  prime  porpoaes  of  your  re- 
porter on  this  trip  was  to  learn  what  our 
tactical  reeonnateeanee  air  units  nead  to 
praaa  tlMlr  work  toward  a  greater  dagrea  of 
perfection.  I  am  told  that  the  following 
m«Chods  exist  In  our  photographic  lnd\u- 
try.  but  are  not  today  as  available  as  they 
should  be  for  operational  and  training  units: 

1.  A  simple  device  within  the  navigational 
aqulptnent  to  mark  the  exact  gaographle&l 
location  of  aorlal  ptctorea.  At  present, 
haadquartars  must  rely  largely  on  the  mam- 
cry  of  pllota  who  may  ba  wounded  or  ex- 
hausted. 

2.  Infrared  developmanta  to  Improve  night 
photography  and  bad  weather  reconnaissance. 

3.  Dry  film  procasalng. 

i.  Hlgh-reaolutlon  radar  equipment  of  a 
mora  adTanead  stage  than  praaently  avail- 
ahla. 

S.  Tha  davalopmant  and  aaalgnmant  of  aa 
airplane  for  day-alght  raoonnaiaaanoa.  At 
praaant,  tha  RF-lOl  works  at  auparaonio 
aiMada  by  day  and  the  RB-^  works  at  aub< 
kmU«  tpaada  by  night. 

Moat  of  thaaa  Improvamaata  can  aad 
aliould  ta  had  almoat  Immedlalaly  W« 
A«a4  10  kSfOW— what's  tha  anamy  up  to  nowt 


DAYZD  B,  UURNTMAL  OH  POST- 

SUlOfXT  UA.A. 

Mr,  JAV1T8,  Mr,  Prwidtal,  X  Bik 
WMAtBMiis  eoBwnt  to  lMiv«  prtttUd  tai 
U)«  Rbcqbb  Ml  MTtldt  by  D«vM  S,  LUi- 


enthal,  first  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commlulon,  and  before  that 
Chairman  of  the  TexmaMM  Valley  Au- 
thority, In  an  eloqvwnt  way  Mr.  Llllen- 
thal  haa  nMOcnlaed  the  firm  challenge 
facing  our  Nation  for  a  long  time  and 
now,  upon  the  dawn  of  what  must  be  a 
new  postsummit  era  of  American  con- 
sciousness of  the  world's  situation,  calls 
for  actlon«-action  of  which  only  free- 
men are  ctpable  because  It  results  from 
their  most  profound  personal  convic- 
tions. 

There  b#lnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
(Pnjm  the  New  York  Ulrror,  Uay  17,  1900| 

14LIINTHAI.  PoiNTa  A  WAY  TO  SCRVIVAL 

May  1990,  may  be  remembered  as  the 
month  when  we  Americana  rpturned  to  r.hp 
harah  raallfy  of  the  world  as  It  la  Onoe 
airaln  our  feet  are  on  the  rough  and  long 
and  |ialnfu)  rond  to  aurvlTnl.  Two  years  of 
wishrul  thltklng  and  fantasy  about  the  ap- 
proach of  all  wa  nf  peaceful  coexistence  and 
nurlmr  disarmament  are  about  to  come  to 
a  closp, 

Threa  recent  events  can  be  thanked  for 
this  awakening 

Pint,  the  demonstration  of  hnw  little  sub- 
stance therf  la — In  tarms  of  survival — to  all 
the  fanfare  over  summit  meetings  outiUde 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  eaaentlal  hol- 
lowness  of  oeremonlal  vlalta  of  heads  of  state 
and  leaaer  Itghto. 

Second,  the  collapae  of  the  technical,  and 
therefore  the  political  basis  for  an  agreed 
ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  the  furor  over  an  American  ra- 
connalssance   night  Into  Russia. 

The  biurejiness  of  trying  to  alow  up  or  halt 
the  nuclear  sums  race  by  an  Inspection 
agreement  tn  an  Issue  so  collateral  and  es- 
sentially remote  from  disarmament  as  a  ban 
on  tiie  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
Impending  debacle  of  the  sxunmlt  conference 
are  eventa  that  tlie  free  world  may  view  as 
a  turning  point  of  historic  proportions. 
Something  graphic  was  needed  to  awaken 
the  people  of  America  and  Britain  to  the 
facts  of  life. 

The  ina)<ar  slgnincanee  of  the  crack-up  of 
one  of  oar  reconnaissance  planee  within 
Russia,  It  saema  to  me.  Is  that  this  episode 
dramatizes  for  the  average  cttlzen  what  haa, 
qulta  unwisely  I  think,  been  hidden  from 
him  by  tha  word:n  of  many  of  the  world's 
poinicaj  and  tnteneetual  leaders.  West  and 
Fast — namely,  that  the  not-so-cold  war  has 
not  and  cannot  In  fact  be  abated  by  wishful 
thlnklncj  or  a  verbal  escape  from  the  evl- 
d«nce  of  the  Soviet's  determination  to  domi- 
nate the  wtirld.  snd  the  free  world's  equal 
resolution  to  remain  free  of  such  domina- 
tion, come  what  may. 

Once  again  we  may  begin  to  live  in  the 
world  of  reaUlty.  which  Is  a  world  of  con- 
stant dangv.  It  may  continue  to  be  just 
that  for  a  g^neratl  on  or  more. 

To  face  up,  as  n(jw  I  believe  even  the  most 
optimistic  must,  to  the  realities  of  how  wide 
Is  the  chasm  between  the  Soviet  world  and 
our  own  la.  I  think,  the  only  hope  for  the 
avotdanee  eg  war  and  for  building  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  two  baalcally  op- 
poalta  ooncfpta  of  life  can  manage  to  live 
aide  by  aid*. 

Tha  aure  foad  »r  wv  la  to  live  In  a  fantasv, 
In  a  world  that  doea  not  exist  Ifeviue 
ChambarlalQ  at  ),tunlrh  damonitrated  how 
Iraflc  this  Mhd  of  tacapa  from  raaltty  can  ba 
WWW  War  XX  was  tira«%  pmdxtet  i\f  that  \lnd 
IT*  wtahM)  D^inktrg,  T>>a  Franch  cfvnAdanc* 
tiMt  tiM  Imintaah)*  Maclaai  Una  mada  an 
allaeft  by  qarmany  tmpoaathla  Va  the  otdar 
•^xrtralaiit  nt  Uia  currant  tloctrtna  that 
nwl«ar  wea^Mw  nBwuaid  by  both  antaco> 
ntato  ha^  frrtdxtre^  a  ttatamat*  that  rr««a 
tha  world  frwn  the  dangar  of  a  nuclear  war 


It  la  through  such  a  dream  world  that  the 
Weet  haa  been  paaatng.  During  thla  Ineradl- 
ble  period,  however,  the  hard-bitten,  raallstle, 
and  aggressive  Coa;munlata  ware  softening  up 
our  American  renulutlon — thalr  prime  target. 

They  fltxtded  us  with  horror  stories  of 
mutual  suicide  by  atomic  warfara  and  allur- 
ing but  empty  offers  nf  peaceful  ooexlstence, 
totnl  disarmament,  and  an  end  to  nuclear 
wea{»ns. 

They  realised  that  If  by  threats  and  prom- 
ises our  will  to  resist  was  eroded,  freedom 
might  perish  without  a  nlnKle  shot  being 
fired,  t  think  we  niUKt  udmlt  that  their 
compulgu  was  partly  nuccaaaXul 

Now  we  Mti  ready,  I  hupa,  to  p\it  aside  the 
BMpprncliU  liupcB  enKiMidercd  by  the  spirit  of 
Ctunp  Diivlct,  (ir  the  notUm  that  vulUi  of 
Ru«.«iivri«  to  thla  country,  and  Aniprlouna  uj 
Ruastn,  hlRhly  deitlrable  and  beneflrlal  aa 
th«'T  nre  in  tlteinaelvea.  have  any  banlc  ri'la- 
llim  til  iurvival.  We  are  ntiw  raady,  I  hope, 
to  recognlm  that  thaaa  ara  only  aldeahnwa 
Uial  to  mnny  have  ubaourrd  the  real  and 
btkslc  obstnclca  to  getting  along  with  Uke 
Soviet  iiyiilpm. 

Wo  are,  I  hope,  ready  to  put  aside,  too, 
the  wishful  thrnaght  thnt  the  Rtissian  p»)liu- 
cal  leadership  ctpnperHtely  wants  disarma- 
ment becau.'va  they  muat  keep  their  paopla 
happy  with  oonaumer  gooda,  and  cannot  do 
so  unieaa  thalr  huge  cusu  of  armament  are 
dismissed. 

Perhaps  now  we  can  ooBe  to  grips  with 
the  cent  ral  problem.  That  la  to  return  to  our 
eflorU.  cxbaustlng  but  essantlai.  to  learn. 
step  by  cautious  step,  case  by  case,  the  proc- 
ess of  i^gutlatlon  with  political  leadera 
whoae  concept  of  life  Is  almost  as  far  from 
ours  as  If  thay  were  being  on  another  planet. 

It  is  in  the  American  temperament  to  be 
saugulna.  to  believe  the  best  of  others  It  Is 
also  In  tha  American  temparamant  to  face 
up  to  whatever  must  be  faced,  but  only 
when  some  dramatic  fact  forces  us  to.  Tlie 
story  of  Pearl  Harbor  is  a  clasalc  In  this 
category. 

There  la  a  wealth  of  lmprc«slv«  evidence 
that  tha  American  people  can  face  hard, 
cruel,  and  disappointing  facta,  and  can  act 
with  Tlgor,  toughness,  tenacity,  and  firm- 
ness. Here,  I  think,  la  the  hopefxu  side,  and 
the  saving  grace  of  tlte  rather  sudden  dla- 
Ulusionmeiit  of  the  pact  weeks. 

It  was  American  hminess  and  readlnees  to 
face  up  to  facts  that  helped  get  the  Red 
Army  out  of  Iran,  that  rebuilt  our  Armed 
Forcea  and  thereby  kept  the  Chinese  out  of 
South  Korea,  that  saved  Oreace  and  Turkey. 
that  helped  produce  a  peace  treaty  for  Aus- 
tria, that  saved  Berlin  by  the  anuolng  air- 
lift. On  almost  any  v€  these  acts  of  reso- 
lution, tlM  Soviets  mt|;ht  have  gone  to  war. 
They  didnt. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  revolutionary  and 
highly  successful  enemy  We  must  be  at 
Ie<Mt  as  realistic  as  the  Russlana  have  shown 
themselvee  to  be.  We  do  not  want  to  com- 
pete with  tbem  by  Instating  their  closed 
society,  their  lying  to  their  own  citizens 
We  need  above  ail  to  be  ouneivea,  Americans 
at  our  best.  And  at  our  beat  we  do  not  flinch 
from  facts,  we  do  not  tnslat  that  our  public 
servants  feed  us  only  good  and  pleasant 
words,  but  that  they  l«ll  us  the  truth,  how- 
ever distasteful. 

Let  ua  hope  that  the  debaele  of  the  sum- 
mit ai^d  the  maneuvera  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  ner^tlatlona  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  realism  In  our  draling  with  the 
Soviet. 

A  peace  that  la  no  peace,  a  '*thaw"  that  la 
no  warming  up  ateept  In  lh»  m<»»  aui>arnol»l 
eeremvMxlal  sense,  a  ^vnaeqvtent  luUlixf  a))\| 
d»tfrixvi-at4<w»  <\f  Amerloan  rea»>lve  and  will  ta 
ata«\d  nm>  hv  what  ^re  belteta  thla  U  not 
the  road  to  peace  On  tha  wuttnunr,  tt  la  U\e 
roMi  h>  dtaaater 

BHtckpll^  aki>«nM>  and  other  weap^uta  are 
inert   machtnsa.     Thay    hava    no   deterrent 
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value  whatevar,  unleea  there  abides  the  will 
to  uae  thoae  weapona  rather  than  aurrender 
freedom 

There  la  aa  yet  no  evidence  that  facing  up 
tu  reality  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  adda 
to  the  risks  that  already  exist 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  the  greatest  risk 
of  all  would  be  to  continue  to  muse  the 
Illusion  that  international  tension  is  relaxed 
because  we  ourselves  have  t>een  relaxing 


ANOTHER  SUMMIT— LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT CONFERENCE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.sidpni.  Uir  pa.n 
w(H«k  haa  seen  Uic  complete  coUnpfp  uf  a 
summit  conference  on  U\e  Inlcrnnilonal 
scene  and  the  failure  of  anoUirr  .summit 
conference  on  the  dome.stlc  .ncene  The 
urgency  of  the  threat  to  free  lnslituiion« 
throuMhout  the  world  was  made  clear  by 
Chalrman  Khrushchev  when  he  scuttled 
the  meeting  of  Uie  leader.s  of  Uic  free 
and  Communist  world.1.  Let  u.<ii  not  have 
any  failure  of  a  U.S.  labor  and  manage- 
ment  summit  meeting  now  This  b  the 
danger  faced  by  and  the  pltfall.s  no  far 
in  the  way  of  the  President's  labor-man- 
agement summit  meetinK.  See  Uie  at- 
tached afndavlt  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  23.  1960. 

It  may  be  fruitful,  too.  It  Koems  to  me. 
to  give  an  underpinning  to  a  labor-man- 
agement summit  and  to  place  the  work 
of  forging  mutual  confidence  and  labor- 
management  cooperation  Into  the  hands 
of  those  on  the  plant  and  community 
level  whose  immediate  Interest  resides 
in  such  confidence  and  whose  dally  ef- 
forts must  make  such  cooperation  a 
reality.  Mr  President,  last  February  I 
introduced  S.  3121,  to  promote  Increased 
productivity,  and  fooiter  peaceful  labor- 
management  relations  through  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  (executive  branch  of 
a  bureau  of  productivity  coimclls.  This 
Bureau,  jointly  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  and  Labor,  woiild 
stlmiilate  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  productivity  councils  on  the 
community  level  through  regional  ad- 
visory committees,  pilot  projects  in  va- 
rious communities,  and  the  distribution 
of  information  and  publicity.  I  l>elleve 
that  this  approach  contains  much  hope 
for  practical  result;  because  the  spirit 
engendered  by  face  to  face  dLscusslon  of 
mutual  problems  among  men  whose  dally 
work  depends  for  its  success  on  the  solu- 
tion of  these  probleras  removes  many  of 
the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of 
agreement  at  summit  conferences  which 
take  place  in  the  spotlight.  After  the 
bases  for  cooperation  have  been  put 
down  at  the  worklnj:  level,  summit  con- 
ferences have  a  char  ee  for  success 

The  vurgent  need  for  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  United  States  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  darkening  Interna- 
tioi^al  scene  The  ilecade  of  the  IMO's 
win  see  a  greatly  intensified  economic 
struggle  between  tho  free  world  and  the 
Communist  bloc  In  this  struggle,  the 
United  9tate«  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the 
Kms  expt^rteneed  duiing  the  IMlQ's  of  MO 
iniUtmi  man^daya  tvf  work  and  more  ihan 
II &  biUlon  worUi  of  producuon — all  m 
U>e  rt^uU  of  labor^wai^ace^nMit  dlaputea. 
In  terms  of  the  eccnomlc  struiifle,  this 
Agure  rn^rtNtenis  almost  as  much  as  the 
Unit^  States  spent  for  economic  aid  to 


the  underdeveloped  nations  and  as  much 
as  the  entire  cost  of  our  missile  program, 
excluding  research  expenditures,  dur- 
ing the  1960's, 

Mr,  President,  labor -management  co- 
operation is  a  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people.  In  this 
matter,  we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign powers  and  Inimical  Interests.  Only 
we  could  answer  for  any  failure  to  act  in 
our  own  self-interest,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  American  people  will  accept 
such  failure. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
acnt  to  Insert  li\  the  RkCOSD  an  editorial 
m  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23.  which 
repiesenUi  nn  rxpresalon  of  profound 
concern  on  this  subject. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa»  oi  derod  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoso. 
H.S  follows: 

irn.ni  the  New  Yi>rk  Times,  May  28,  IBeO) 
An  KMPi.oYER-I.Aaua  Summit? 

The  nrst  mrptltiK  of  the  vmlon-managa- 
ment  summit  conference  has  not  given  as 
much  promise  as  Uie  soundness  and  urgency 
of  its  objectives  deserve  The  mere  fact  that 
it  has  taken  about  0  months  even  to  get  the 
Arst  meeting  and  tu  complete  the  confer- 
ence personnel  KUKK'ests  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  at  least  une  side  This  impression  Is  re- 
inforced by  the  poatponement  of  another 
meeting  for  6  weeks  or  2  months  on  account 
of  other  commltmenU  of  the  members — 
which  presumably  seem  to  them  more  Im- 
portant 

Then  the  proposed  makeup  of  the  two 
groups  has  already  dlscloaed  disturbing 
differences  of  views  AFL-CIO  President 
Meany  has  appointed  the  top  offlclals  of  two 
of  ihe  most  important  unions  to  serve  with 
him — men  with  nationwide  experience  in  la- 
bor-management negotiations.  Mr.  Meany 
doesn't  feel  that  the  manngement  represent- 
atives chosen  by  President  Bannow  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  are  of 
equal  stature,  with  one  a  president  of  a 
company  that  has  had  a  strike  by  the  union 
headed  by  a  Meany  appointee.  Regardleas 
of  the  obvious  general  competence  of  Mr. 
Bannow's  designees,  Mr  Meany's  reservations 
are  not  good  omens  for  summit  success.  But 
Mr  Bannow  has  promised  to  add  some 
others. 

As  for  the  agenda.  It  looks  as  If  the  con- 
ference hasn't  got  that  far.  But  surely  there 
must  be  genuine  agreement  in  advance  of  a 
meeting  schedule  of  what  Is  to  be  dlacxisaed 
and  how — with  an  emphasis  on  a  better 
mutual  understanding  by  each  group  of  the 
other's  point  of  view  rather  than  agreement 
on  specific  policies.  Anyway,  we  wish  the 
undertaking  well  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  seem  to  lie  ahead 


•TROJAN  HORSE"  RECOMMENTl- 
TION  BY  CHICAGO  CONGRESS- 
MEN THAT  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE UNDERTAKE  POLLUTION 
STUDY  IN  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  aa  my 
colleagues  may  recall,  there  is  a  bill,  H.R, 
1 .  pending  before  the  Senate  Fcurtlvn  Re- 
latlons  Committee.  The  maa«ur«  would 
propose  to  divert  lame  volume*  of  wa- 
ter—dangeroualy  laine  volumaa,  X  b»« 
UeN-e-vfroni  tlie  Oreat  La)te«  Waterway 
system,  for  aanitatlon  purpoaea  at  Chi« 
oa«o,  draiituig  Into  Uie  lUlnola  Water- 
way 

As  of  now,  tlie  effort  Vo  enact  tvjch  let- 
tslatlon.  contrary  to  Oreat  LaktM  inter- 
eels,  has  been  consistently  either  defeat- 


ed in  Congress,  or  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Now.  however,  the  pushers  of  this 
ill-advised  legislation  are  trying  for  an 
*  end  run"  under  the  guise  of  a  proposal 
offered  by  Congressmen  O'Brien  aiid 
Yatis,  of  Illinois,  which  would  provide 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriate  112  mil- 
lion for  a  study  of  pollution  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  area  The  proposal  would  also  au- 
thorise the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  to  divert  an  additional  1.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  as  part  of  this  study. 

The  sudden  interest  of  the  Chicago 
Congressmen  In  a  pollution  study  was 
merely  an  excuse  to  enable  Chicago  to 
can*y  out  unauthorised  diversion  of  wa- 
ter from  Lake  Michigan,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  welfare  of  all  the  other  Lake 
States. 

The  Issue  of  further  water  diversion 
from  the  Oreat  Lakes  Is  now  properly 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Seruite  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
fortunate that  a  new  effort  is  beinf  made 
to  bypass  the  regular  responsible  consid- 
eration of  this  issue  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  and  judicial  agencies. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  this:  I  am  fully  in 
favor  of  carrying  out  necessary  and  ef- 
fective antipollution  studies  needed  in 
the  Oreat  Lakes.  However,  let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  this  ruse  for  attempting  to 
increase  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  LAkes. 

BeUevlng  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  HEJW  funds  Iwfore  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  is  a  "Trojan 
horse"  operation,  I  have  contacted  Sena- 
tor LisTKR  Hill,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  this  matter. 

To  give  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
the  benefit  of  the  subterfuge,  which  I 
believe  is  contained  in  the  proposal.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  recent 
letter  I  submitted  to  Chairman  Hill, 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I>SAa  SKNAToa  Hnx:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  connection  with  the  teatlmony  presented 
before  your  subcommittee  on  May  S  by  Con- 
gressmen O'BaixN  and  Tans  urging  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  tea  the  I>partment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  order  to 
conduct  a  pollution  study  in  the  Oreat  Lakes 
area.  As  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  this  request 
for  a  study  of  pollution  in  the  Chicago  area 
Is  intended  to  serve  as  a  Trojan  horse.  The 
request  for  a  study  of  pollution  Is  merely  a 
guise  to  enable  Chicago  to  carry  out  further 
dlveralon  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan— con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  all  other 
riparian  owners. 

I  balleva  it  waa  unfortunate  that  Repra- 
aentatlvaa  O'BauN  and  Tana  oame  before 
your  aubeommittee  in  an  effort  to  bypaaa 
the  regular  reaponalble  eonaldaratlon  of  the 
taatia  of  fwthar  water  dlveralon  from  tha 
Oreat  Lakes  by  the  appropriate  lagUlative 
and  judicial  agenelea  Ttta  auhjaet  of  the 
Chicago  diveraioix  of  watera  from  Laka  Mifh< 
ifan  la  now  approiuiately  bafura  tha  P\^raitH 
AalatlMu  (:\«\autiee  vi  tha  •aaata  and  the 
Mui^re^na  (>mrt  v\f  tha  United  Uta^aa 

Tha  avthje^'t  ^4  wate«'  dlvaraK^n  rr\»n«  lAka 
Michigan  by  the  Mau^^^itan  tannery  l)M« 
triet  \>i  CIreater  Ch)e«4t«k  hM  been  a  avth)e«t 
of  <w\tmuing  «>tM\tr\>Yer«y  betwee»\  CitieiHrv 
ihe  male  ot  minvaa.  and  the  other  tiatas 
adh^nlhf  the  Ctreat  tjakea  for  many  yeara 
A«  far  back  as  IMI  the  Supreme  CV>un   o( 
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th«  United  8tAt«»  vas  brougbt  into  th«  ooo- 
flict  In  order  to  determine  tbe  equities  in- 
volved. At  tliAt  time  tlie  Court  approved  a 
tempcM-ary  dlverstixi  of  S300  coble  feet  per 
second.  In  recent  yeara  there  has  been  con- 
tinuous effort  on  the  part  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary  District  of  Qrcater  cailcago  to 
divert  ftddtttonal  quantities  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes. 

During  this  seoslon  of  Congress,  as  in  many 
previous  ones,  a  bUl  was  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative CBancN  (B.S..  I)  authorizing  an 
additional  dlverston  of  1.000  c.f.a.  from  Lake 
Michigan.  A  companion  bill,  S.  3,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Pnbtlc  Works, 
which,  after  long  bearings,  reported  it  to  the 
Senate.  There  was  much  dtacussion  on  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — with  partlcvilar  emphasis  on  the  Ca- 
nadian opposition  to  such  diversion.  Tbe 
bin  was  flnally  referred  to  the  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  Its  consideration.  At 
the  lequest  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Obm- 
mlttee.  the  Department  of  State  has  con- 
tarctad  the  Canadian  Qovenunent  in  order  to 
■1  wilslii  the  Canadian  poeltlon  on  this 
matter. 

Simultaneously,  the  Supreme  Court  oC  the 
United  States,  which  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  this  subject  In  1928,  again  proceeded  to 
look  Into  the  problon.  and  on  June  39,  1986, 
appointed  a  special  master  to  hear  the  evl- 
dmce  in  connection  wltb  this  controversy. 
The  master,  UJB.  Senior  Coiirt  Jtidge  Albert 
Maris  ot  Ftalladelphla,  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  in  Chicago  and  in  other 
places  since  August  i,  19fi0,  and  has  not  yet 
completed  his  study. 

Primarily,  the  issue  relates  to  the  diversion 
of  additional  water  from  Lake  Michigan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District. 
The  controversy  arose  from  the  fact  that  be- 
tween the  years  1893  and  1900  the  dty  of 
Chicago  and  its  stUBurbs  carried  out  a  plan 
to  dispose  o<  tha  sewage  oX  the  Cbteago  met- 
ropolitan area  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the 
low  continental  divide  about  10  miles  west 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  discharging  the  sewage 
at  the  entire  metropolitan  area  Into  the  Mls- 
alaslppl  watershed. 

Ultlamtely  the  States  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Basin.  aU  the  way  from  New  Tork  to  Mlnne- 
■ottt,    brought   action   in   the  UB.   Supreme 
Oburt  to  enjoin  Chicago  from  the  continued 
abstraction  of  waters  from  the  basin.    After 
extensive  hearings   the   Supreme    Court,    in 
1030,  Issued  a  decree  based  upon  the  findings 
of  Special  Master  Htighee,  later  Chief  Justice, 
ordering   the   reduction   of   the   diversion   of 
water  to  its  present  leveL     It  was  the  view 
of  the  Supreme  Court  tha.t  such  diversion 
would  be  suSclent  to  maintain  the  naviga- 
tion  levels   of    the   Chicago   Canal    and   the 
Illinois  River,  and  would  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide water  ctrcnlatlon  for  sanitary  purposea. 
But  In  recent  years,  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District  has  undertaken  a  tremendous  pro- 
gram at  expansion.     Pronx  seme  508  square 
miles  In  1864.  the  District. "^^xrugh  annexa- 
tion grew  to  mare  than  930  square  miles  in 
1*68.    Unable  to  cope  with  Its  sewage  prob- 
lem through  sewage  disposal,  Chicago  again 
desires    additional    water    in   order   to   flush 
Its  sewage  down  Into  the  Idiaslsslppl  water- 
shed.    To  obtain  authority  for  such  addi- 
tional diversion.  Chicago  has  sought  all  poa- 
sible   excuses   and    has   dragged   the   matter 
trom  one  agency   to   another   in   a  fashion 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  man  who  not 
being  satisfied  with  one  judge's  determina- 
tion, sets  out  on  a  shopping   expedition   to 
find  a  jtidge  that  would  agree  with  him. 

MA.  1,  which  was  introduced  last  year. 
so\]ght  to  authorize  additional  diversion 
under  the  guise  of  navigational  needs  in  the 
Chicago  area.  The  amendment  that  Oon- 
greosmen  CBaixM  and  Ystxs  are  now  seeking 
to  tbe  Health.  Bdueatlon.  and  Welfare  btidget 
would  authcHiae  dlTerston  under  the  guise 
of  a  poUutloD  study.    But  aU  these  measures 


are  designed  to  do  the  same  thing:  To  pro- 
vide Chicago  w;th  water  for  flushing  down 
Its  sewage;  and  this  contrary  to  the  original 
Supreme  Court  directive  to  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict to  treat  such  sewage  In  another  fartilon, 
through  ttw  establishment  of  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  and  faculties. 

Now  th«t  this  matter  Is  pending  both 
before  th«  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Supreme  Court.  I  find  It 
rather  surprising  that  the  two  Representa- 
tives from  Illinois  have  undertaken  to  bypass 
these  resiponslblp  agencies.  The  other  States 
adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  continue  In  their 
opp>08ltlon  to  further  diversion.  Recent 
eonununlotlons  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment indltate  that  the  Government  stands 
by  Its  earlier  pocUtion  that  further  unilateral 
diversions  woulci  be  In  violation  of  the  1909 
Boundary  Water?  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Cani.da. 

I  believe  that  this  difficult  question  Is  now 
properly  dealt  with  by  the  Special  Master 
appointed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Foreign  Rt  lations  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  We  n.ust  certainly  await  their 
judgment  before  further  action  In  this  mat- 
ter could  be  undertaken.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  Inappropriate  for  your  committee, 
or  any  otlier  committee,  to  bypass  the  care- 
ful and  responsible  consideration  and  deci- 
sion of  tbise  other  Government  authorities 
which  have  Jurisdiction  In  this  matter. 
Slnqerely  yours, 

Alxxamdxb  Wn.xT. 


SlzMier 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  GoRk 
in  the  chAir  > .  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 


SErmNQ  OF  FIRST  COLUMN  FOR 
EXTENDED  EAST  CENTRAL  FRONT 
OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  asked  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  his 
capacity  as  Cliairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Elxten^ion  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
to  invite  the  Members,  ofiScers.  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  to  witness  the  set- 
ting in  place  of  the  first  large  marble 
column  in  the  portico  of  the  extended 
east  central  frcmt  of  the  Capitol,  at  9.3t) 
a.m.,  TTiursday.  May  26,  1960. 

This  is  a  historic  occasion  in  which  I 
feel  each  Senator  will  be  deeply  inter- 
ested. AH  are  invited  to  enter  the  con- 
struction area  at  the  door  to  the  fenced 
enclosure  just  south  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Senate  Wing,  from  where  they  will 
be  directed  to  a  safe  and  appropriate 
vantage  point. 

The  old  records  indicate  that  the  orig- 
inal sandstone  columns  were  erected  in 
1824  and  that  the  stonecutters  at  the 
Capitol  participated  in  a  procession  and 
exhibit  celebrating  July  4,  1824. 

The  nev  columns  are  duplicates  of  the 
originals  except  that  they  are  of  Georgia 
white  mjurble  instead  of  sandstone 
They  are  monolithic,  weigh  about  18 
tons  each,  are  24  in  number,  and  are  24 
feet  9  inches  high.  The  columns  are  of 
the  Corinthian  ordw  and  taper  uni- 
formly frtwi  a  diameter  of  3  feet  at  the 
base  to  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  top. 

The  original  columns  were  designed  by 
Charles  Bulflnch  In  carrying  out  the 
orerall  plan  for  the  east  portico  pre- 
pared by  his  predecessor,  Benjamin  H. 
Latrobe.  Mr.  I^ttrobe  and  Mr.  Bulflnch 
were  the  second  and  third  architects  of 
the  Capitofl,  respectively. 


The  column  to  be  set  on  Thursday, 
May  20,  will  be  Die  one  located  imme- 
diately to  the  southeast  of  the  main  en- 
trEUDce  leading  to  the  rotunda. 


LEOISLATrVB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  query  the  majority  leader  about 

the  program  for  the  latter  part  of  this 
week,  inasmuch  as  next  weekend  will 
be  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  checked  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. I  am  Informed  that  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  l)een  the  policy  of  the 
Senate  not  to  meet  on  Memorial  Day. 
so  I  am  in  the  pofdtion  to  definitely  in- 
form the  Senate  there  will  be  no  session 
on  Memc»rial  Day. 

Judging  from  tht?  bilb  which  have  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  which  are 
available  for  discussion.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate there  wiU  be  a  necessity  for  a  ses- 
sion on  Saturday.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
will  go  over  from  Friday  until  Tuesday 

As  to  whether  we  shall  have  suiy  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  I'rlday,  I  shall  have  to 
wait  until  we  see  what  progress  we  msJce 
on  proposed  legislation  which  Ls  to  be 
considered  this  wtek.  We  have  before 
us  the  question  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  the  depressed  areas  legis- 
lation We  shall  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Agriculture  Department  ap- 
propriation bill. 

We  shall  have  a  meeting  of  the  PoMcy 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  -scheduling  of  the  wheat  bill.  S  2759. 
Calendar  No  1339. 

The  bill  which  relates  to  the  disclaimer 
affidavit  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  S  2929,  Calendar  No.  1411.  may 
be  considered  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KivwiDT]  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  have  that  bill  considered  this 
week.  If  it  meets  with  the  convenience 
of  the  other  memt^ers  of  the  committee 
and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  policy  com- 
mittee, the  bill  will  be  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration as  early  iis  possible. 

We  hope  to  consider  also  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  shrimp  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  Calendar  1412. 
Senate  bill  2867;  the  International  De- 
velopment Associ£.tlon  bill.  Calendar 
1414,  Senate  bill  3074;  and  the  bill  en- 
acting certain  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1959.  Calendar  1417. 
House  bill  7681. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
bills  from  the  Fln.uice  Committee  and 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
on  the  calendar.  Among  the  bills  from 
the  Labor  Committee  are  those  relaUng 
to  nurse  training,  the  extension  of  the 
Library  Services  Act.  and  special  teach- 
ers for  the  deaf.  Calendar  Nos.  1473, 
1474.  and  1476. 

None  of  those  measures  have  been 
cleared  for  consideration,  but  I  antici- 
pate that  all  of  thtun  will  be  scheduled 
at  an  early  date,  and  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  upon  them.  I  will 
promptly  make  thiit  announcement  to 
the  Senate. 

Senators  may  expect  the  Senate  to  be 
out  of  session  frora  Saturday  through 
Monday.  Memorial  Day.     Later  in  the 
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week  I  will  announce  whether  any  legis- 
lation which  will  require  rollcalls  on  Fri- 
day is  to  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HOW- 
ARD W.  SMITH  AT  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION  AT  VIRGINIA  BEACH, 
VA. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  outstanding  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  Howakd  W.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  State  Democratic 
convention  held  at  Virginia  Beach.  Va  . 
on  May  21.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Kktnotx  AnoaEss  bt  the  Honorable  Rowaki) 

W     flurrH    AT    TKt  BTATE    DniOCRATTC    COK- 

vnmoN.  VraciNiA  Beach 

My  fellow  Democri.ts,  you  are  asfemblc-d 
here  today  as  the  ch:>aen  representative*  ot 
the  Democrats  of  Vliglnla.  the  home  State 
of  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party  The  party  t;-xat  has  survived  the 
Ylcissltudes  of  political  warfare  throughout 
a  century  and  a  half  The  party  that  could 
only  survive  because  of  the  basic  principles 
of  government  upon  uhlch  It  was  founded. 

Broadly  speaking.  Uiose  principles  are  that 
the  best  governed  pet>ples  are  the  leapt  gov- 
erned, that  the  closer  the  local  self-govern- 
ment U  to  the  people,  the  better.  Tluit  the 
centralization  of  power  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Ls  an  evil  that  will  eventually 
strangle  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and 
destroy  the  carefully  preserved  concept  of 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State*. 
Sovereign  States  with  every  right,  duty,  and 
power  save  only  those  specifically  granted 
to  the  Central  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

This  was  the  unive-sally  accepted  concept 
on  which  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the 
States.  Without  tha:  concept  written  Into 
the  Constitution  aiul  reemphaeiaed  In  the 
BUI  oi  Bights,  the  cucipact  would  never  have 
been  ratified  by  the   States. 

In  other  words,  under  the  Constitution  as 
written  and  adopted,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  whatsoever  ovitslde  of 
those  specifically  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  other  powers  of  government  are 
specifically  reserved  tD  the  Stales,  and  when 
we  speak  of  Slates  rights  It  embraces  every 
right  of  the  sovereigi  government,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Um.ted  powers  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  complaint  so 
persistently  and  loudly  voiced  by  those  of  us 
who  believe  In  a  strU  t  Interpretation  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
which  every  Federal  cfUcer  (legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  Judicial)  is  sfjlemnly  suorn  to 
uphold. 

Perhaps  we  have  dilfted  away  so  far  from 
the  moorings  that  tound  us  to  our  fore- 
fathers' conception  ol  our  system  of  govern- 
ment that  It  Is  too  liite  to  return.  Perhaps 
we  have  drifted  so  far  into  that  conception 
of  socialistic  government  that  presently  in- 
fests the  whole  wond  that  we  can  never 
return.  There  are.  however,  those  of  us  who 
will  maintain  until  we  die  that  the  course 
we  are  now  pursuing  will  lead  this  Nation, 
the  greatest  the  worlil  h.'^s  ever  known.  Into 
pitfalls  of  disintegration,  deterioration,  and 
Ultimate  disaster.  V'e  see  In  Washlneton 
today  In  the  Congrea*  a  reckless  disregard  of 
flacal     responslbillt/     and    extravagant    ex- 


penditures on  almoet  every  fanciful,  do-good 
scheme  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive 
to  drain  from  the  people  of  the  States  the 
taxes  to  feed  the  hungry  maws  of  Federal 
expenditures.  While,  in  spite  of  this  un- 
t>earable  burden  of  taxation,  Congress 
passes — and  the  President  approves — ex- 
penditures which  over  the  past  20  years,  have 
resulted  In  unbalanced  budgets  that  have 
required  annual  and  continuous  increases 
In  the  Federal  debt  to  meet  deficiencies  In 
Federal  revenues  In  these  transgressions 
aftalnpt  financial  responsibility,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Parties. 

As  a  result,  the  American  dollar,  which  for 
decades  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  sound- 
est currency  in  the  world,  has  been  reduced 
to  the  purcha«ing  value  of  48  cents  The 
national  debt  has  climbed  to  around  $290 
billion.  World  flnanciaJ  centers  have  been 
fhaken  In  their  faith  in  the  soundness  erf  our 
currency  until  the  Treasury  has  found  It 
impossible  to  float  American  long-term  se- 
curities at  the  interest  rates  allowable  by 
law.  Tlie  astounding  result  is  that  Ameri- 
can tii.x payers  are  called  uix)n  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  of  $9  billion  a 
vear,  which  Is  more  than  the  entire  budget 
for  1930  which  was  M. 665.236.678  04 

I  (selected  the  year  1930  because  it  was  the 
year  that  I  wru*  first  elected  to  Congress.  At 
that  lime  and  in  that  year,  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government  Including 
interest,  debt  retirement  and  operating  ex- 
penses was  a  little  over  M*^  billion,  while 
this  year  In  Interest  alone  we  will  pay  $6 
billion,  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  expense 
of  the  Federal  Ck)vemment  in  1930.  With 
an  annual  budget  now  of  around  $80  billion 
a  year  and  a  public  debt  grown  to  9390  bil- 
lion. Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  public  criea 
out  for  a  return  to  fiscal  sanity  and  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures.  And  in 
the  face  of  that  cry,  a  Democratic  Congreas 
and  a  Republican  administration  continue 
to  find  and  promote,  and  pass  and  pay  for. 
new  and  untried  schemes  of  social  welfare 
that  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  pay. 

Prom  the  lime  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Cotislltution  to  the  year  1946.  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Government  was  a  little 
over  1233  billion  for  the  whole  period  of 
152  years. 

In  7  yea.'-s  of  the  Truman  administration, 
from  1S)46  to  1953,  the  total  expenditure  in 
those  7  years  was  $335  billion — far  more  than 
the  whole  expenae  erf  the  Government  in  the 
preceding  153  years. 

In  the  7  years  of  Republican  admlnistra- 
tdon,  from  1953  to  1960,  the  Republican 
administration  expended  the  enormotis  sum 
of  $528  billion,  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
was  spent  In  the  152  y(^ar8  preceding  the 
Truman    administration 

The  platforms  and  the  leaders  ctf  both 
great  national  parties  have  fastened  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  what  is  apparently 
a  permanent  expenditure  of  around  $4  billion 
a  year  for  foreign  aid  to  other  nations,  who 
have  more  and  more  come  to  look  upwn  this 
bonanza  as  the  answer  to  their  economic 
and  financial  difficulties.  All  in  the  name 
of  world  peace — and  while  we  cry  peace, 
peace— there  is  no  peace.  In  a  futile  and 
timid  attempt  to  buy  the  friendship  of 
foreign  nations,  we  have  extended  our  social- 
istic, giveaway  program  to  nearly  every 
nation  on  earth.  Our  welfare  programs  at 
home  have  been  extended  to  carry  on  the 
backs  of  our  burdened  taxpayers  the  woes 
and  economic  problems  of  nearly  all  the 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

While  we  meet  here  today  the  Congress  Is 
considering  new  schemes,  new  bills,  new 
plans,  fc*  the  new  and  additional  extrava- 
gance that  will  further  burden  the  American 
taxpayer  and  further  Increase  the  national 
debt,  further  increase  the  Interest  rates,  and 


further  burden  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
further  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

If  the  things  which  I  here  decry  lie  out- 
side of  the  proper  and  constitutional  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government,  both  of 
the  great  national  parties  are  equally  guilty 

Aside  from  our  misguided  flecal  policies, 
there  are  those  well  meaning  Individuals  and 
oreanlzatlons  in  our  midst  who  believe  that 
ail  the  evils  of  the  present  world  situation 
c:!n  be  cured  by  a  so-called  world  gov- 
ernment. 

TTie  first  step  in  this  movement  shows  It- 
self in  the  present  agitation  to  repeal  the 
so-called  Connally  amendment  to  the  treaty 
of  the  World  Court.  That  treaty  sets  up  an 
International  court  with  p>ower  to  make  de- 
terminations as  to  certain  International  dis- 
putes, but  provides  that  each  sovereign  coun- 
try reserves  the  right  to  determine  every- 
thing relating  to  lu  domestic  problems. 
Tbe  Connally  amendment  further  provides 
that  each  country  shall  determine  what  are 
Its  domestic  problems;  the  country  itself  to 
decide  what  Is,  or  is  not,  a  domestic  prob- 
lem. The  repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment 
would  leave  It  to  the  World  Court  to  decide 
this  vital  question. 

Thus,  there  would  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  court  In  which  we  would  have 
minority  representation  to  determine 
whether  our  immigration  poUcy,  our  tariff 
policy,  and  numerous  other  policies  could 
be  dictated  by  foreign  countries  against  our 
will.  It  would  be  a  fatal  step  In  the  altru- 
istic dream  of  a  world  government.  This 
proposal  has  the  endoraement  of  important 
public  officials  in  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties. 

Fundamentally,  all  erf  the  things  of  which 
I  speak  arise  from  a  disregard  for  the  limi- 
tations of  power  placed  upon  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution.  Nor 
can  we  confine  these  transgressions  to  any 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Government 
created  by  the  Constitution.  The  executive 
department,  the  legislative  department,  and 
the  Judicial  department  all  have  contributed 
to  the  grasp  for  powers  that  they  do  not 
rightly  possess  luider  our  system.  All  from 
time  to  time  have  sought  to  deprive  the 
States  of  the  Union  of  their  sovereign  rights 
guaranteed  us  by  our  charter  of  government 
devised  by  our  forefathers  out  of  bitter  years 
of  experience  with  misrule  and  oppression, 
and  imitated  throughout  the  world  by  peo- 
ples seeking  new  freedom. 

We  have  seen  the  Chief  Executive  invade 
a  sovereign  State  with  the  Armed  Forces  to 
Impose  the  will  of  the  Central  Government 
on  the  people  of  that  State  in  open  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  specific  prohibition 
contained  in  the  Constitution,  unless  done 
at  the  request  of  the  legislature  or  the 
Governor  of  such  State. 

We  have  seen  the  legislative  department 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Congress, 
recklessly  assume  power  to  govern,  control 
and  rule  in  the  exercise  of  the  local  func- 
tions of  the  government  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sovereign  States. 

Saddest  of  all  have  been  the  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  that  vital  and  final 
bulwark  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  States  and  the  individual  liberties 
of  our  people. 

Time  permits  only  the  mention  of  a  lew 
InsUnces  where  that  Court,  guided  by  its 
own  sociological  ideals,  has  reversed  previous 
decisions  of  that  Court  that  have  stood  as 
the  law  of  the  land  for  generations. 

By  Its  decision  In  the  school  segregation 
case  It  chanced  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  States  to  operate  their  public  school 
systems  and  reversed  decisions  of  the  former 
courts  that  had  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
had  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  hundred 
years.  Basing  Its  decision,  not  upon  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  upon  the  writings  of 
a  socialist  Swedish  author. 
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In  th«  Olr&rd  College  case  where  Stephen 
Oirard  a  hundred  years  ago  had  estabJtahed 
a  fund  of  hla  own  money  In  trust  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  education  of  poor 
white  children,  and  though  it  had  been  op- 
erated for  a  century  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  donor,  the  Supreme  Court 
substituted  its  own  will  for  the  will  of 
Stephen  Oirard  and  held  that  Negro  children 
iniist  also  be  permitted  to  share  the  bounty 
of  this  benefactor  against  his  will. 

In  the  case  where  the  Health  Departrn'^nt 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  under  State  law  un- 
dertook to  inspect  unwholesome  foods,  the 
Supreme  Court  by  its  decision  deprived  the 
State  of  Alabama  of  Its  inherent  right  to 
protect  the  health  of  its  citizens  against  im- 
pure food  because  of  the  mere  fact  that 
Congress  had  enacted  a  pure  food  law. 

In  New  Mexico  where  State  law  prohibits 
license  to  practice  law  except  to  persons  of 
good  character,  authorities  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  decided  that  a  person  with  a 
record  of  subversive  and  treasonable  activi- 
ties was  not  of  the  good  character  that  the 
State  desired  to  license,  the  Supreme  Court 
subBtltuted  its  Judgment  of  good  character 
for  the  Judgment  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
New  Mexico  in  dealing  with  a  purely  local 
problem. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  where  the  State 
leglslattire.  In  enacting  a  city  '"barter,  pro- 
vided that  any  schoolteacher  who  in  any 
procedure  took  advantage  of  the  fifth 
amendment  automatically  severed  his  em- 
ployment with  the  city,  and  where  the  city 
authorities  discharged  a  schoolteacher  for 
violation  of  Its  charter  provision  as  being  a 
person  not  desirable  as  a  teacher  of  the  youth 
of  that  community,  the  Supreme  Court  sub- 
stituted its  judgment  as  to  whom  New  York 
should  hire  for  the  education  of  their  youth, 
for  the  Judgment  of  the  State  legislature  of 
that  State. 

In  the  famous  Steve  Nelson  case  where  a 
known  and  active  working  Communist  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force 
was  convicted  under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  to  the  sovereign 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  other  State* 
having  similar  laws,  the  Inherent  right  to 
protect  itself  against  subversive  criminal* 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  by 
force. 

What  we  do  here  today,  what  we  say  here 
today,  may  be.  I  fear,  an  exercise  in  futility. 
A  call  for  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  designed  by  the  framers  of  thl« 
government;  a  call  for  a  fiscal  policy  to  re- 
store the  solvency  of  the  government  and 
relieve  our  people  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
for  Improvident  expenditures;  a  call  to  re- 
store to  the  States  their  Just  rights  of  local 
self-government:  a  caU  for  a  Supreme  Court 
that  would  confine  Its  present  exercise  of 
unlimited  powers  to  the  functions  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution;  these  calls  may 
be  a  voice  calling  In  the  wilderness  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Democratic  Party 
which  will  shortly  assemble  in  Los  Angeles. 
Such  a  call  would  be  equally  futile  if  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Republican   Convention. 

But  we  can  at  least  voice  to  our  friends 
and  fellow  Democrats  who  will  assemble  and 
assiune  to  speak  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
our  hopes,  our  desires,  and  our  pleas  for  a 
moderate  and  sympathetic  consideration  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  that  great 
body  of  loyal  and  conservative  Democrats 
throughout  the  Nation  who  view  with  the 
gravest  apprehension  the  political  motiva- 
tions that  have  brought  about  the  division 
in  the  great  party  of  Jefferson.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  for  a  century  and  a  half 
has  carried  the  banner  In  battle  after  battle 
for  good  government,  unselfish  government, 
local  self-government,  and  government  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
but  never  unmindful  of  the  constitutional 
basis  upon  which  foundation  rest^  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  efforts 


There  ate  those  among  us  who  feel  that 
v/e  should  divorce  ourselves  from  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  There  are  others 
of  equal  patriotism  and  equal  apprehension 
as  to  the  course  of  the  party  who  feel  we 
can  be  more  effective  in  our  efforts  by  re- 
maining frlthln  the  party.  Certainly  the 
National  ^publican  Party  offers  no  haven 
of  refuge  for  unlxappy  Democrats.  Southern 
Democrats  should  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  who  pro- 
posed In  the  recent  civil  rights  legislation 
he  Introduced,  to  approve  as  the  law  of  the 
land  the  Itifamous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  6he  school  desegregation  case  and 
was  defeased  ouiy  by  the  dogged  and  per- 
sistent opposition  of  those  18  Senators  from 
the  Southland,  with  the  timely  aid  of  the 
Democrat!*  majority  leader  In  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  Republican  civil  rights  bill, 
written  and  majiterminded  by  the  Republi- 
can AttoroBy  General,  that  was  finally  passed 
and  signed  by  the  Republican  President.  No. 
my  friends,  there  is  no  haven  of  refuge  In 
the  Republican  Party  for  the  beleaguered 
southern  Democrats. 

Or  the  other  t  and,  we  have  under  Virginia 
law  the  power  t-j  reconvene  this  convention 
after  the  aation:>l  convention  if  the  Butlers, 
the  Hoffas,  and  the  Reuthers,  and  others  fix 
upon  us  a  situation  that  is  Intolerable. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  convention  may 
proceed  to  Its  work  In  harmony  and  friendly 
understanding.  Certainly  the  objectives  of 
all  gathered  heie  are  in  accord.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  endorse  to  the  national  con- 
vention a  candidate  of  demonstrated  ability 
and  fundaaiental  belief  of  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional goverument,  and  with  the  courage 
to  lead  us  In  turning  the  tide  of  socialism 
back  Into  the  quiet  channels  of  responsible 
con-stltutioinal  government  and  fiscal  sanity. 


THE     U-2     PIIjANE     INCIDENT— EDI- 
TORIALS IN  AVIATION  WEEK 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
two  penetratin?  editorials  have  appeared 
in  Aviation  Week,  both  on  the  U-2  situ- 
ation, and  botli  written  by  Robert  Hotz, 
editor. 

The  flrat.  entitled  "Lockheed  U-2  0\'er 
Sverdlovsk:  A  Study  in  Fabrication,"  ap- 
peared May  16 

The  second,  entitled  "Fallout  Prom 
the  U-2,"  appeared  May  23. 

Both  of  these  editorials  merit  the 
thoughtfua  reading  of  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  Aviation  Week,  May  16,  1960] 

LocKHFED  V-2  Over  Svxkdlovsk:  A  Stxtdt  in 

Fabrication 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  whole  truth  of  Francis  Gary  Powers' 
1.400-mlle  penetration  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  a  Lockheed  D-2  on  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  mteslon  of  photo  and  electronic 
reconnalssajnce  has  not  yet  been  told  It 
may  never  emerge  from  the  welter  of  official 
lies  pouring  from  Mo5;cow  and  Washlncrton. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  points  that 
have  already  emerged  from  this  adventure 
that  are  worth  examining.  Let  us  start  with 
the  fabricatiot\s  that  have  been  bullroared 
from  the  rostrum  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  by 
Nlkita  Khrushchev  because  they  reveal  much 
about  hla  fears  and  problems  over  the  current 
state  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KhruBhchev's  most  blatant  lie  Is  his 
statement  that  the  U-2  was  hit  by  a  Red 
Army  antiaircraft  missile  at  an  altitude  of 


65.000  feet  near  Svercilov.oy.  after  It  had  pene- 
trated the  air  defem;es  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  some  1.400  miles.  This  He  was  necessary 
because  the  citizens  of  the  USSR  could 
understandably  grow  uneasy  over  the  ad- 
mitted ability  of  the  U  2  and  oth^r  special- 
ized aircraft  to  p>enetrate  Soviet  airspace  c  >m- 
slstenUy  with  Impunity.  The  spectacle  ol 
Soviet  air  defense  sysitem  futility  for  the  last 
4  years  in  trying  to  stop  these  penetrations 
must  provide  a  chilling  counterpoint  for 
Soviet  citizens  to  tin;  bellicose  blustering  of 
their  leader  over  th(!  aggressive  strength  of 
his  military  power. 

The  fact  is.  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  undoubt- 
edly knows  it,  that  Powers'  U  2  had  an  en- 
gine flameout  at  the  altitude  that  it  and  other 
U-2  aircraft  crul.scd  safely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Soviet  air  defense  system.  The  flame- 
out  forced  Powers  to  descend  below  40.000 
feet  where  the  denser  atmosphere  made  au 
attempt  to  restart  his  Jet  engine  fefislble 
Either  Powers  failed  to  restart  his  engine  or 
his  pl.me  was  damaged  at  this  relatively  low 
altitude  by  the  Red  Army  mlssUemrn  to 
whom  Mr    Khrushchev  awarded  medals. 

Another  obvious  lie  was  used  to  bolster 
this  originally  false  claim  for  the  Soviet  air 
defense  system.  A  picture  of  some  badly 
battered  scrap  from  lui  Aeroflot  Tu-104  crash 
near  Sverdlovsk  last  February  was  officially 
released  by  the  Soviets  labeled  as  the  U-2 
WTeck,%ge  to  convey  im  impression  of  terrible 
damage  wrought  by  the  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile When  this  fake  was  exposed  by  Lock- 
heed's U-2  designer,  C.  L.  "Kelly"  Johnson, 
the  remains  of  the  genuine  U-2  were  finally 
produced  for  an  exhibition  in  Moscow's 
Gorki  Park. 

Further  contradiction  of  the  missile  hit 
scored  at  65.000  feet  was  the  Soviets'  own 
claim  that  they  rec<3vered  most  of  the  U-2 
photo  and  electronic  reconnaissance  equlp- 
m.ent  In  good  condition,  were  able  to  exam- 
ine the  cockpit  ejection  system  In  detail  and 
to  retrieve  mlscelliineous  gear  from  the 
cockpit  Intact 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  good  reason  to  worry 
about  the  ability  of  the  U-2  and  other  air- 
craft to  skim  over  his  huge  air  defense  sys- 
tem. For  It  must  come  as  a  real  shocker  to 
Soviet  citizens,  fed  a  steady  diet  of  propa- 
ganda on  the  superiority  of  Soviet  military 
might,  to  hear  the  admissions  from  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Andrei  Gromyko  that  these 
U-2  flights  have  been  going  on  successfully 
for  at  least  4  years  The  Soviet  citizens 
must  wonder,  if  this  Is  true,  how  much 
credence  they  can  place  In  the  assurances 
they  receive  from  Mr  Khrushchev  that 
manned  bombers  are  obsolete  and  cannot 
penetrate  the  Soviet  air  defense  system. 
Even  If  his  claim  of  a  missile  hit  at  Sverd- 
lovsk was  true,  how  does  Mr  Khrushchev 
explfiln  a  1,400-mile  penetration  from  the 
Pakistan  border  to  the  Urals? 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr  Khrushchev  does  not 
really  believe  his  own  claims  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  manned  bomber  penetration  Into 
the  US.S.R.  because  be  has  been  pushing  a 
gigantic  expansion  of  his  air  defense  system 
for  the  past  several  years  This  Includes 
new  Improved  surveillance,  and  ground  con- 
trol intercept  radar,  passive  detection  sys- 
tems, new  Interceptors  and  a  tremendous 
program  of  new  antiaircraft  missile  Instal- 
lations around  key  military  and  Industrial 
areas  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  really  believed  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  B-47,  B~52,  and  B-68 
fleet  of  maruied  bomt)ers  were  as  ineffective 
as  he  publicly  blusters,  he  would  hardly 
waste  the  vast  resoiirces  that  he  has  and 
Is  still  putting  Into  his  air  defense  system. 

Nor  U  Mr,  Khrtishchev  telling  the  truth 
when  he  announces  that  the  Soviets  have 
switched  completely  from  bombers  to  bal- 
listic missiles  and  that  they  no  longer  are 
producing  or  developing  or  exercUlng  bom- 
bers because  they  are  obsolete  for  modern 
warfare  The  USSR.  Is  stUl  producing  long 
range  Jet  bombers,  although  at  far  frcwn 
maxlmiun   possible   rates.      It    Is   developing 
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new  supersonic  bombers  and  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered bomber  and  It  in  exercising  Its  current 
operational  Jet  bomber  fleet  at  an  accelerated 
rate  in  long  distiuic*  Arctic  missions.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  lliie  us  to  believe  his  lies 
on  the  future  of  the  bomber  In  the  Soviet 
arsenal.  This  belief  would  encourage  the 
trend,  already  8tarte<l.  toward  cutting  back 
our  own  air  defense  system. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  1%  also  Ignoring  some 
pertinent  facts  when  he  stresses  the  "provoc- 
ative" nature  of  the  U-a  flights.  The  Soviet 
espionage  syEtem  In  this  country  has  been 
exposed  in  many  aspects  of  Its  hydraheaded 
operation.  The  reord  from  the  atomic 
secret  snitching  of  Klaus  P*uchs  to  the  cozy 
Brooklyn  espionage  nest  operated  by  the 
Soviet  Colonel  Abel  has  offered  ample  prov- 
ocation for  anything  this  country  cares  to 
make  of  It. 

The  Soviets  are  fighting  the  reconnais- 
sance  war  with  evcrj  method  at  their  dw- 
posal  all  around  the  periphery  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  cutting  tr.insatlantlc  cables  off 
Newfoundland,  grappling  for  Caesar  anti- 
submarine warfare  stiUons,  fishing  for  nose 
cones  off  Ascension  island,  monitoring  ttie 
Atlantic  Missile  Renge  communications, 
shadowing  Polaris  sulxnarlnes  and  conduct- 
ing electronic  reconr  aissauoe  on  oixr  fron- 
tiers by  trawler,  submarine  and  aircraft. 
The  Soviets  do  not  require  deep  penetration 
of  the  United  State*,  for  photo  reconnais- 
sance because  of  the  availability  of  this  in- 
formation from  public  sources  and  their 
espionage  system.  Tbelr  prime  need  Is  for 
electronic  intelligence  and  this  they  are 
gathering  with  every  means  at  their  disposal. 

When  we  turn  to  ihe  record  of  our  own 
Goverrunent  agencies  Involved  In  the  U-2 
adventure  the  record  of  deliberate  falslflca^ 
tlon  Is  equally  bad,  T^ie  series  of  Interagency 
bungles  gives  us  a  qveasy  feeling  over  what 
might  happen  In  a  re ^  emergency  with  sur- 
vival or  defeat  hingxig  on  the  speed  and 
acumen  of  the  official  reaction. 

First,  there  are  the  Ivory  tower  researchers 
of  the  old  VACA  nov  with  NASA  who  had 
their  hard-won  reputation  for  scientific  In- 
tegrity shredded  overnight  by  the  exposure 
of  their  role  as  unwitting  dupes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  They  saw  no  rea- 
son to  snllT  su6plcioUi.ly  at  an  offer  of  a  free 
research  pwogram  for  high  altitude  weather 
and  gust  loading  reseiirch  from  the  military. 
This  bailment  of  military  aircraft  to  NACA 
was  traditional,  since  NACA  had  no  budget 
of  Its  own  for  this  purpose.  NACA  wrote 
the  test  program  reqalrements,  sporadically 
got  back  data  from  missions  executed  ac- 
cording to  Its  specifications  and  apparently 
never  did  m\ich  analytical  research  Into  the 
geographic  locations  of  the  U-2's  or  the  iso- 
lation of  the  agency  from  any  contact  with 
their  personnel.  NACA  and  later  NASA,  duti- 
fully published  thre-;  technical  reports  in 
4  years  on  this  work  and  worked  happily  in 
the  traditional  role  o'  the  piano  player  in  a 
bagnio  who  was  never  told  what  was  going 
on  upstairs. 

This  coupling  of  CLA  (which  Washington 
wags  are  now  saying  stands  for  "caught  in 
the  act")  with  NASA  in  an  International  es- 
pionage venture  will  badly  damage.  If  not 
altogether  destroy,  tho  fine  foundation  NASA 
was  organizing  for  Iniernatlonal  cooperation 
In  the  scientific  exploration  of  space,  NASA 
can  hardly  blame  foreign  nations  already 
solicited  in  this  progtam  for  Inquiring  a£  to 
how  much  of  a  tracking  station,  launching 
site,  or  payload  Instrumentation  is  ear- 
marked for  CIA  mlss'ons.  Nor  can  they  be 
blamed  for  politely  declining  to  take  a 
chance  with  an  agirncy  that  apparently 
doesn't  know  all  It  should  about  its  own 
activities. 

This  damage  to  NAilA's  scientific  Integrity 
may  count  for  little  la  the  calloused  calcu- 
lations of  CIA  supersleuths,  but  It  will  do 
Irreparable  harm  in  tlie  International  scien- 
tific community  where  this  country  has  many 
of  its  stancbest  frlendji. 


8<^ond  in  the  spectacle  of  the  State  De- 
partment turning  a  complete  slow-motion 
somersault  from  the  flat  lie  that  "there  was 
no  deliberate  attempt  to  violate  the  Soviet 
airspace  and  there  never  has  been,"  to  a 
mousy  Eidmlfislon  that  there  might  have  been 
such  flights  but  that  they  "were  not  author- 
ized by  Washington,"  to  a  flnal  complete 
admission  that  the  U-2  penetrations  were  In 
fact  an  Integral  part  of  US,  national  policy. 
What  tlie  State  Department  can  command  as 
a  credibility  tSLCior  in  future  roles  as  a  US. 
spokesman  will  be  interesting  to  see. 

Tlie  official  U.S.  policy  as  finally  stated  by 
President  Elsenhower  some  10  days  after 
Powers'  U-2  hit  the  Siberian  earth  also  car- 
ries some  future  forebodings. 

It  officially  commiU  the  United  States  to 
a  continuous  and  deliberate  policy  of  violat- 
ing the  Soviet  alrspece  and  formally  makes 
e&plonage  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  policy 
Although  virtually  every  American  citizen 
can  see  the  need  for  continuous  siu-velUance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  whatever  effective 
methods  are  available  and  wUl  tacitly  sup- 
port the»e  effOTts,  it  is  quite  another  matter 
to  publicly  announce  that  espionage  and 
violation  of  another  country's  territory  have 
become  an  official  pwlicy. 

This  policy,  which  Is  unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  nations,  leaves  our  allies  In  an  tin- 
tenable  position  and  forces  the  Soviets  to 
carry  this  matter  much  further  than  they 
may  have  originally  Intended  It  appears  to 
be  another  one  of  those  hasty,  pocwly  thought 
out.  improvised  policies  aimed  at  a  quick  fix 
with  not  much  thought  for  futuire  con- 
sequences or  other  Implications. 

Third,  of  course,  comes  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  In  this  Incident  stripped  of  all 
Its  protective  secrecy,  and  standing  nakedly 
exposed  In  an  Incredibly  amatetirlsh  perfoma- 
ance  compounded  from  Inadequate  training, 
faulty  execution  and  rather  transparent 
cover  operations.  Apparently,  aU  that  was 
adequately  provided  in  this  operation  was 
the  $30  000-a-year  salaries  for  the  pilots. 
Whatever  reasons  impelled  Francis  Powers  to 
decline  to  carry  out  the  traditional  self-de- 
struction orders  of  the  espionage  agent  ap- 
prehended redhanded  by  the  enemy  may 
never  be  known.  SulBce  to  say  hla  embarrass- 
ing siirvival  wac  not  In  the  best  tradition  of 
either  USAF.  the  agency  that  originally 
trained  him,  or  CIA.  the  cigency  that  hired 
him  without  training  him  properly  In  Its 
speclallned  requirements. 

The  need  for  a  congressional  or  some  other 
"watchdog  "  operation  over  CIA  was  never 
more  apparent. 

Finally  the  most  Important  aspect  of  the 
U-2  episode  is  the  illumination  it  must  shed 
for  most  Americans  on  the  simple  salient 
fact  that  we  are  In  fact  fighting  a  war  against 
the  forces  of  communism.  It  Is  a  far  differ- 
ent war  than  we  have  ever  fought  t>efore 
and  it  is  being  fought  with  weapons  that 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  using.  The 
bungling,  naivete  and  Innocence  our  various 
Government  agencies  have  displayed  In  the 
U-2  eplscKle  show  clearly  that  we  are  not  yet 
organized  for  this  type  of  confilct  nor  do  we 
yet  really  understand  Its  scope  and  strategy. 

Although  too  few  Americans  realize  It.  we 
are  already  deep  Into  this  struggle  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Soviet  system  or  ovir  own 
will  prevail.  If  we  hope  to  preserve  the  basic 
elements  of  this  civilization  we  cherish,  we 
must  dedicate  ourselves  more  thoroughly  to 
this  task  and  organize  our  national  resources 
and  policies  more  effectively  to  achieve  this 
goal. 


(From  Aviation  Week.  May  23,  1960J 

FALLotn-  Prom  the  U-2 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Last  week  we  warned  that  the  extraordi- 
nary statements  of  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
and  President  Elsenhower  making  aerial  espi- 
onage and  violation  of  foreign  airspace  with 
the  Lockheed  U  2  an  official  U.S  policy  would 


produce  serious  repercussions  In  the  future. 
The  presses  printing  these  words  had  hardly 
rtopijed  rolling  when  the  first  diplomatic 
fallout  from  these  Incredible  statements  be- 
gan raining  down.  At  this  writing  It  Is  stlU 
continuing  with  no  prospect  of  early  abate- 
ment. 

One  of  the  extremely  harmful  effects  of 
these  statements  has  been  the  embarrassing 
position  In  which  we  have  placed  our  allies 
on  the  edge  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  By  those 
statements  this  country  formally  implicated 
them  In  an  official  espionage  effort  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  provided  the  Communists 
with  more  potent  ammunition  against  the 
NATO  countries  than  they  themselves  have 
been  able  to  generate  in  a  decade.  The 
gravity  of  this  allied  position  Is  Indicated  In 
the  formal  diplomatic  protests  already  lodged 
with  the  United  States  by  Norway  and  Paki- 
stan and  the  cannonade  of  Soviet  threats  to 
rocket-blast  these  allied  bases  if  any  further 
U-2  operations  are  conducted  from  them. 
Denmark  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  offi- 
cial statement  barring  Its  airfields  for  unau- 
thorized filghte  over  countries  not  members 
of  NATO.  It  Is  hard  lor  people  In  thU  coun- 
try to  realize  the  courage  required  by  our 
alUes  on  the  edge  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
stand  fast  behind  otir  cavue  In  the  face  of 
the  constantly  growing  Soviet  military  threat, 
economic  and  ctiltural  exploitation  and  dip- 
lomatic pressure.  Norway  and  Denmark  by 
their  very  presence  In  the  NATO  organization 
provide  proof  positive  of  the  free  world's 
determination  to  resist  Soviet  aggression. 
Both  these  countries  saw  their  neutrality 
shattered  by  Nazi  Germany  in  World  War  II. 
lived  under  a  despot's  occupation  and  re- 
sisted It  with  every  means  at  their  disposal. 
They  have  learned  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
proxnlse  with  brutal  aggression  no  matter 
what  political  label  It  bears.  Norway  has  a 
common  frontier  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Den- 
mark site  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  now 
practically  a  Commiuilst  lake,  and  Is  fianked 
by  Commtinlst  Germany  to  the  landward. 
Both  have  stood  firm  In  the  face  of  earlier 
So\-let  hliister  against  their  NATO  role. 

Both  of  these  countries  have  made  vital 
ontrlbutlons  not  only  to  NATO's  strength 
but  to  the  over-aU  U.S.  military  position  in 
the  Western  World.  Norway's  underground 
airfields  carved  from  its  rocky  northern  co«ket 
are  practically  Impervious  to  destruction 
even  by  nuclear  weapons.  The  giant  radar 
on  the  North  Cape  looks  down  Into  the  bee- 
hive of  Soviet  air  activity  on  the  Kola  Penin- 
sula and  covers  an  Arctic  flank.  The  Danish 
radar  on  Bornholm  Island  In  the  Baltic  does 
a  similar  >ob  on  the  Communist  periphery 
from  Lithuania  to  East  Germany.  The  xise 
of  key  air  bases  in  Greenland  along  with  the 
BMEWS  site  is  another  vital  Danish  con- 
tribution. Both  Norway  and  Denmark  main- 
tain small  but  modem  Jet  and  missile  forces 
at  considerable  expense  to  their  modest  na- 
tional economies  to  back  their  determina- 
tion to  remain  free  and  fly  their  own  flags. 

Now  we  have  rewarded  this  loyalty  and 
courage  by  Ineptly  pulling  the  rug  from  un- 
der their  exposed  position  and  providing  the 
Soviets  with  the  only  valid  evidence  for 
diplomatic  protest  in  a  decade  of  searching. 
Tvu-key,  which  has  a  historic  antipathy  to 
the  surge  of  Russian  imperialism  toward 
warm  water  and  has  never  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  fight  invaders  when  they  threaten, 
has  made  similarly  important  contributions 
to  NATO  and  Is  now  left  In  a  similarly  em- 
barrassing position. 

The  next  chapter  In  this  unnecessary  hu- 
miliation of  otirselves  and  our  alUes  will  be 
staged  In  the  great  world  soimding  board  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  difficult  to  see  at 
this  time  how  a  successful  public  defense 
can  be  made  for  our  right  to  unilaterally 
penetrate  other  nations'  airspace  for  the  pur- 
poses of  espionage.  No  matter  how  anybody 
feels  privately  about  this  matter  It  will  be 
dllBcult,  If  not  Impossible,  for  any  nation  to 
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formally  support  such  a  position  in  an  In- 
ternational fonun. 

But  even  worse  tban  the  position  In  which 
some  of  oiir  firm  allies  And  themaelves  be- 
cause of  our  handling  of  the  n-2  situation  la 
the'ca8\ial  and  thoughtless  manner  in  which 
our  top  offlciai  spokesmen  pulled  the  rug  from 
under  their  carefully  constructed  and  stoutly 
defended  International  position  In  relation 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  hope  to  re- 
tain the  leadership  of  the  free  world  unless 
we  exercise  it  with  considerably  more  in- 
telligence, skill  and  effectiveness  than  has 
been  displayed  in  the  U-2  Incident. 

The  belated  anouncement  by  President 
Elsenhower  that  he  had  siospended  n-2  flights 
for  the  dviratlon  of  his  administration  came 
too  late  to  do  much  good  at  the  siunmlt  and 
if  continued  will  leave  this  country  In  a 
position  of  losing  its  sharpest  eyes  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  we  need  them 
most.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
tempera t\ire  of  the  cold  war  is  rising.  And 
the  knowledge  that  no  prying  U-2  cameras 
will  be  roaming  the  Soviet  airspace  certainly 
makes  the  prospect  for  siu-prlse  military  ac- 
tion more  tempting  than  ever  to  Soviet  lead- 
en. 

As  predicted.  President  Elsenhower's  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  for  the  U-2  flights 
closed  the  door  on  the  exit  {X'ovlded  for  him 
in  Khrushchev's  original  discussion  of  the 
incident  and  left  the  Soviet  leader  no  f\ir- 
ther  room  for  maneuver.  It  obviously  stirred 
him  to  magnify  the  U-2  episode  into  a  far 
larger  issue  than  originally  intended.  If  only 
to  pacify  a  rising  tide  of  domestic  crttlclsm. 

Collapse  of  the  summit  was  based  on  unre- 
solved issues  far  deeper  than  the  U-2  flights 
although  the  oCBclal  U.S.  handling  of  this 
episode  provided  Khrushchev  with  an  un- 
ustially  convenient  escape  hatch  and  an  un- 
usually fine  oppxjrtunlty  to  bellow  equally 
well  for  both  '.nternatlonal  and  Russian 
consumption. 

Perhaps  the  real  value  to  this  country 
of  the  sorry  summit  spectacle  is  that  the 
artlflclal  mask  of  friendliness  sllpp>ed  from 
Soviet  leadership,  revealing  its  true  nature 
and  the  fact  that  Its  goals  have  not  changed 
one  lota  since  the  days  of  Stalin's  cold  war. 
Mr  KhiTishchev's  brutal  threat  to  the  West 
of  "peaceful  coexistence  or  war"  and  his  post- 
summit  behavior  should  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  by  peaceful  coexistence  the  Soviet 
leadership  means  peace  on  their  terms  with 
the  naked  threat  of  w&i  to  force  compliance. 

The  spectacle  of  the  summit  should  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  the  basic 
problem  of  opposing  Soviet  imperialism  has 
not  changed  one  whit  during  the  recent 
"palsy-walsy"  era  when  this  country's  offlciai 
policy  was  to  pursue  peace  without  defining 
the  price  we  were  being  asked  to  pay. 

It  is  worth  while  now  to  recall  that  there 
are  many  American  leaders  who  warned 
against  altering  U.S.  policy  on  the  basis  of 
this  false  front  of  Soviet  smiles  and  who 
stoutly  maintained  that  our  best  position 
for  any  negotiations  would  be  a  position  of 
unchallenged  military  strength.  In  the  his- 
toric light  of  the  summit  collapse  and  the 
policies  that  "summitry"  stood  for,  the 
American  people  must  think  seriously  on 
which  type  of  leadership  they  should  look  to 
for  future  gtildance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  biisiness. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  19<J1 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12117)  making  appro- 


priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  the  flBcal  year  ending  June  30.  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1961— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10809)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  19.  1960,  p.  10828.  CON- 
CREssION.^L  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  unanimous  report. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  only  two 
amendments  in  controversy,  involving 
certain  positions  of  the  Senate,  with  re- 
spect to  which,  after  conferring  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  the  House  position, 
with  the  understanding  that  that  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

The  other  position  of  the  Senate  was 
that  $55  million  should  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  money  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  two  purposes:  First,  primarily 
to  take  cai-e  of  any  increase  in  cost  that 
had  developed  since  the  President's 
budget  estimate  was  submitted;  second, 
to  take  care  of  any  breakthroughs  that 
had  not  been  anticipated,  or  any  develop- 
ments that  were  not  known  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  submitted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is 
merely  an  authorization.  The  conferees 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  position  of 
the  Senate  that  the  $915  million  should 
be  increased  by  an  additional  S55  million 
authorization.  So  in  the  event  that. 
either  by  reason  of  cost  increases  or 
breakthroughs,  a  larger  amount  should 
be  needed,  the  administration  would  not 
And  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  additional 


authorization,   but  could   submit  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  positions 
ase  In  the  national  Interest.  They  are 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Overton 
Brooks,  Mr.  John  McCoriiack.  Mr. 
George  Miller,  Mr.  Olin  Tkacue.  MLr. 
Joseph  Martii«.  Jr..  Mr.  James  Pulton. 
and  Mr.  Gordon  McDonough.  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator 
.'rom  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  J,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Martin  ].  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  .so  ordered. 
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THE    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11  o'clock  has  arrived;  and,  un- 
der the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  enrolled 
bill.  S.  722.  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
returned  to  the  Senate  by  the  President 
without  his  approval. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass, 
the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary'  notwithstanding? 

Debate  for  3  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, is  permitted  under  the  order  en- 
tered on  yesterday. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

THE    SIGNinCANCE    OF    THE    VETO 

Mr.  President,  for  the  second  time  in 
two  successive  Congresses — namely,  the 
85th  and  the  86th— the  administration 
has  dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  the  people  in 
the  labor-surplus  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment in  our  country  and  in  the  low- 
income  rural  areas  of  underemployment. 

For  the  second  time,  these  people  in 
industrial  areas  of  high  and  persistent 
unemploj-ment,  spread  throughout  28  of 
our  States,  and  representing  a  labor 
force  of  approximately  1%  million  peo- 
ple, together  with  millions  more  in  500 
struRsling  rural  counties  in  20  different 
States,  have  been  led  down  the  path  of 
hope,  lured  by  administration  promises 
and  expressions  of  interest  in  their  prob- 
lems, further  encouraged  by  widespread 
congressional  interest  and  positive  legis- 
lative action,  only  to  be  finally  rudely 
awakened  in  the  most  inesp>onsible  man- 
ner by  another  shocking  Presidential 
veto  of  the  area  development  bill. 

Senate  bill  722  can.  if  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  provide  an  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  of  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 


ment and  underemployment  in  the  midst 
of  generally  prosperous  business  activity 
In  the  United  States.  These  areas,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  are 
entitled  to  a  domestic  point  4  program. 
The  President  has  asked  us  for — and,  in- 
deed, has  demanded  from  us — appropri- 
ations for  all  types  of  economic  assist- 
ance abroad;  yet  he  will  not  counte- 
nance a  small — but  effective — fraction  of 
such  aid  for  our  own  people  here  at 
home. 

I  repeat,  this  veto  was  a  cruel  blow 
to  an  important  part  of  our  society,  men 
and  women  who  want  nothing  more  than 
a  chance  to  help  themselves  aind  their 
communities  by  sound  economic  devel- 
opment, under  private  enterprise,  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  live 

This  legislation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  issues  facing  both  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  It  will  be  a  gage 
of  the  promises  and  performance  of  both 
political  parties.  It  tests  not  only  our 
concern  for  pressing  human  needs,  but 
also  our  capacity  to  utilize  the  great  idle 
resources  of  manpower,  and  thus  add  to 
the  Nation's  goods  and  services  and  pro- 
ductive facilities. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  waste  in  our  society  is  the  waste 
of  human  labor,  of  laborers  who  want  to 
work,  and  are  competent  to  work,  but 
who  cannot  find  employment.  If  means 
are  found,  through  private  enterprise, 
but  with  Crovemment  loans  to  provide 
these  men  with  capital  and  industries  to 
give  them  employment,  this  will  add 
greatly  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
Nation,  and  can  do  so  without  inflation, 
because  there  will  be  increasc-d  produc- 
tion to  match  the  increased  investment 
in  plants  and  equipment.  ^ 

The  vote  which  very  Shortly  will  be 
taken  in  the  Senate  will  be  an  acid  test 
of  political  resc>onsibility. 

Senate  bill  722  and  its  predecessors 
have  been  before  us  since  1956.  the  first 
year  in  which  an  area  redevelopment  bill 
was  presented  to  Congress.  Since  1956. 
Congress  has  twice  answered  this  chal- 
lenge by  passing  constructive  measures, 
only  to  be  met.  first,  by  the  pocket  veto, 
in  1958,  of  Senate  bill  3683.  and  now  by 
the  present  veto  of  Senate  bill  722.  Un- 
less there  is  repentance  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  administration's  sup- 
ix)rters  to  override  this  veto.  I  believe 
this  whole  history  will  conclusively  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  action  at  the  polls 
in  November.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  1958  elections  have  already 
revealed  the  views  of  many  people  on 
this  matter.  The  veto,  the  present  de- 
bate, and  the  ensuing  vote  of  this  body 
will  be  important,  and  in  some  cases 
decisive,  factors  in  the  choices  which  the 
voters  will  make  in  November.  This  may 
be  an  issue  which  ultimately  will  be  de- 
termined at  the  grassroots  and  the 
closed  factory  gates  of  our  country  if  we 
have  not  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to 
decide  it  here. 

HISTORT     or     CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION     AND     OF 
PARTY    LINEUPS 

In  order  that  the  responsibility  for 
what  is  done  may  be  clear,  let  me  briefly 
recount  the  history  of  Congress'  acticm 
on  this  problem. 

In  the  spring  of  1955, 1  introduced  the 
first  comprehensive  bill  on  this  subject, 


and  in  1956  it  passed  the  Senate  with  a 
2-to-l  majority.  It  was  killed  in 
the  House,  however,  during  the  last  days 
of  the  session.  It  was  killed  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Weeks,  and  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Republican  admin- 
istration. This  was  hard  to  understand, 
for  the  President  from  the  summer 
White  House  in  Denver  had  called  for 
a  "Ixjld  "  program  to  help  chronically 
depressed  areas  and  for  congressional 
action.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  dur- 
ing a  press  conference,  the  President  was 
asked  why  his  Secretary  of  Commerce 
had  been  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact,  and  that  he  was  sorry.  That  was 
in  1956. 

The  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the 
administration  toward  this  legislation, 
however,  was  further  demonstrated  at 
this  time  during  the  House  consideration 
of  the  measure.  I  am  advised  that  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  secure  action  was 
made  by  the  House  leaders  working  for 
the  bill,  who  got  in  touch  with  the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Fred- 
erick H.  Mueller — now  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — and  made  an  offer  even  to 
accept  the  watered  down  administration 
bill  in  order  to  have  some  basic  legisla- 
tion. It  was  late  in  the  session.  Ad- 
journment was  imminent.  The  messen- 
gers reported  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Mueller  requested  24  hours  to  consider 
the  offer  And  what  did  he  do?  I  am 
informed  that  he  advised  the  House  lead- 
ers that  the  administration  did  not  want 
any  bill — not  even  the  one  which  osten- 
sibly was  its  own. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  in  each 
of  his  economic  messages  to  Congress  in 
the  3  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958  called 
for  legislation  to  help  solve  this  problem. 
And  recently  he  referred  to  this  Con- 
gress as  a  "do  nothing  Congress."  These 
are  reasons  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  and  why  he  again  vetoed  this 
year's  bill. 

In  1958.  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
which  I  had  introduced — of  which  we 
made  Senator  Payne,  of  Maine,  a  co- 
author— again  passed  the  Senate.  The 
vote  was  46  to  36.  Of  the  votes  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  29  came  from  Democrats — 71 
percent  of  the  Democrats  who  voted,  and 
17  votes  from  Republicans — 41  percent 
of  those  voting.  Of  those  who  opposed 
the  bill,  there  were  12  Democrats — or  29 
percent — and  24  Republicans — or  59 
percent. 

Although  there  was  no  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  final  passage  in 
the  House,  the  key  vote  was  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill.  That  motion, 
if  adopted  would  have  killed  the  bill. 
But  the  motion  to  kill  the  bill  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  188  to  170.  The  party 
breakdown  of  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

Motion  to  recommit  (kill)    the  Douglas  bill. 
19S8 

Opposed  to  killing  the  bill,  188: 

Democrats     (72    percent) 139 

Republlcana    (30   percent) 49 

For  killing  the  bill.  170: 

E>emocrats     (28    percent) 64 

Republicans    (70  percent) 116 

In  other  words,  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ators voted  2 Mj  to  1  for  the  bill;  the 
Republican    Senators    voted    2^    to    1 


against  the  bill.  That  was  the  bill  which 
was  given  a  pocket  veto  by  the  President. 

On  January  27,  1959.  I  introduced 
another  area  redevelopment  bill  <S. 
722) .  with  38  cosponsors,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle;  and  we  made  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  .  the 
joint  authors  of  the  bill,  in  an  effort  to 
get  bipartisan  cooperation.  It  is  this 
third  bill,  with  House  amendments, 
which  most  recently  was  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  which  the  President  has 
vetoed,  and  which  is  before  this  body 
today. 

After  further  lengthy  hearings  and 
full  debate,  the  vote  on  S.  722  was  as 
follows:  The  Senate  first  passed  the 
bill  by  a  margin  of  49  to  46.  On  that 
yea-and-nay  vote,  45  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  only  4  Republican  Senators 
voted  'yea,"  although  we  had  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  Republican  co- 
operation; and  30  Republicans  and  16 
Democrats  voted  against  it. 

In  other  words,  we  Democrats  voted 
approximately  3  to  1  for  the  bill,  and 
the  Republicans  voted  7i^2  to  1  against 
the  bill. 

Subsequently,  the  House  passed  the 
amended  bill  by  a  vote  of  202  to  184. 
Those  voting  for  the  bill  consisted  of 
179  Democrats,  joined  by  23  Republicans, 
while  115  Republicans  and  69  Democrats 
opposed  the  measure. 

The  Democrats  on  the  House  side  voted 
almost  3  to  1  for  the  bill.  The  RepubU- 
cans  on  the  House  side  voted  precisely  5 
to  1  against  it. 

On  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate  a  short 
time  ago  to  accept  the  House-passed  bill. 
which  was  45  to  32,  40  Democrats  and 
only  5  Republicans  supported  the  bill, 
while  21  Republicans  and  11  Democrats 
voted  against  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  Democrats  voted 
approximately  4  to  1  for  it;  the  Republi- 
cans voted  approximately  4  to  1  against 
it. 

The  record  of  the  votes  in  Congress  on 
an  effective  area  redevelopment  bill  thus 
makes  it  clear,  by  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  the  actions  of  the  Repub- 
licans, that  this  has  become  a  party  issue, 
despite  all  the  efforts  which  we  have 
made  to  make  it  a  nonpartisan  issue.  It 
has  become  a  jiarty  issue  not  by  our  ac- 
tions but  by  those  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  repeated  acts  of  the  President 
in  using  his  veto  power  to  deny  to 
Congress  the  tyF>e  of  legislation  which  a 
majority  believe  should  be  enacted,  range 
the  Republican  Party  leadership  clearly 
on  the  side  of  opposition  to  any  effective 
measure  to  deal  with  this  problem.  If 
they  wish  to  redeem  themselves  on  this 
issue,  there  is  still  time  for  them  to  vote 
to  override.  They  have  one  more  chance 
to  take  this  out  of  political  controversy. 

A  final  opportxmity  is  now  presented 
to  this  body  to  demonstrate  to  the  Na- 
tion that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Grovemment  accepts  its  responsibility  to 
study  and  pass  legislation  according  to 
its  wisdom  and  the  dictates  of  its  con- 
science, and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unwillingness  of  the  executive  branch  to 
permit  this  legislation  to  be  enacted  with 
its  approval,  and,  indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  determination  of  the  executive 
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branch  to  prevent  this  legislation  by  Its 
veto,  the  Congress  can  nevertbtiess  ovw- 
oome  these  obetenictions  by  voting  to 
override  that  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

I  plead  for  the  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  «uid 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  in  the 
past  have  opposed  this  measure,  to  join 
with  us  in  asserting  the  Independence  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  helping  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  tiie  pe(H)le  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  chance  for  redemption  at  the 
last  minute  for  all  of  these  men,  and 
those  who  enter  into  the  gate  at  the  last 
hour  will  be  as  welcome  as  those  who 
have  borne  the  heat  and  the  burden  of 
the  day  during  the  long,  hard  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  which  I  have  made 
of  Senate  bill  722  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Amaltsis  or  S.  722,  a  Constkucttvk  Psog&am 

The  program  set  forth  In  S.  722  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  effecting  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  national  problem  oi  chronic  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  It  es- 
tablishes a  program  which  will  put  wasted 
manpower  and  undeveloped  resotirces  to  work 
not  only  to  meet  the  pressing  Immediate 
needs  of  our  unemployed,  but  also  &s  an  aid 
to  developing  an  expanding  economy. 

WKAT   THV    BILI.  DOES 

Section  1.  The  short  title  of  the  act  is  the 
Area  Econcxnlc  Redevelopment  Act. 

Section  2.  Finding  of  facts:  The  purpose 
of  the  act  Is  to  help  areas  needing  redevelop- 
ment to  expand  their  economic  activities  so 
as  to  alleviate  substantial  unemployment 
and  underemployment  that  prevails  within 
such  areas  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
assisting  communities.  Industries,  enter- 
prises, and  Individuals  In  providing  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  by  expanding 
eylst.lng  faclllUes  and  resources  without  re- 
ducing employment  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  3.  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration: An  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion would  be  established  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  an  Administrator  who  Is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
salary  of  the  Admlnistratoc  is  to  be  $30,000 
a  year. 

Section  4.  Advisory  Committees:  The  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  two  ad- 
visory committees.  Subsection  (a)  creates 
a  Government  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment.  In  addition  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. II  heads  of  Federal  departments  or 
Federal  Independent  agencies  are  designated 
as  members  of  this  committee.  The  com- 
mittee is  reqiiired  to  meet  twice  annually 
and  Is  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  with  regard  to  carrying  out 
his  duties. 

Subsection  (b)  creates  a  National  Public 
Advisory  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  to  consist  of  13  members 
representing  labor,  management,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  public  in  general.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  In  carrying  out  his  duties. 

Subsection  (c)  authorises  the  Administra- 
tor to  call  ad  hoc  Industry  committees  repre- 
senting the  parties  in  Interest  when  em- 
ployment has  dropped  substantially  over  a 
number  of  years  In  such  Industry  resulting 
in  high  levels  of  unemployment  in  various 
areas  designated  by  the  Administrator  as  re- 
development areas.     The  Industry  commit- 


tees are  to  recommend  plans  and  i>rograms 
to  the  Administrator  with  reference  to  such 
induatry, 

Sectioa  5.  Redevelopment  areas:  The  bill 
recognizes  two  types  of  redevelopment 
areas — Industrial  and  rural — which  are  eli- 
gible to  fecelve  Federal  assistance  under  this 
btU. 

tinder  subsection  (a)  an  area  may  be 
deslgnattd  an  industrial  redevelopment  area 
In  either  of  the  following  two  ways-  (li  the 
Adnxinistrator  may,  at  ills  discretion,  deter- 
mine that  a  given  area  has  been  subject  to 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  and  designate  the 
area  an  Industrial  redevelopment  area:  or 
(2)  an  Industrial  area  must  be  classified  an 
Industrlail  redevelopment  area  If  It  meets  any 
one  of  ttie  following  four  teste  and  has  6 
percent  Unemployment  at  time  of  applica- 
tion: (a)  not  less  than  12  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  In  the  area  has  been  un- 
employed for  a  period  of  12  months  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  on  which  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  Is  made;  (b)  not  less 
than  9  p>^cent  of  the  labor  force  In  the  area 
has  been  linemployed  for  a  period  of  15 
months  out  of  the  last  18  months  prior  Ui) 
such  date:  or  (c)  not  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  labor  force  was  unemployed  during  at 
least  18  months  In  the  2  years  Immediately 
preceding  such  date;  or  (d)  not  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  labor  force  In  the  area  has 
been  unemployed  for  a  period  of  0  months 
Immediately  preceding  such  date. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  criteria  for 
designating  a  rural  area  as  a  rural  redevelop- 
ment area.  The  Admlnistratoc  is  directed  to 
designate  sls  rural  redevelopment  areas  those 
niral  areas  In  which  he  determines  that 
there  exHts  the  largest  number  and  percent- 
age of  low-Income  farm  families  and  a  con- 
dition of  substantial  and  persistent  under- 
employment. In  making  these  designations. 
the  Administrator  is  required  to  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  number  of 
low-incooie  farm  families  In  the  various 
rural  areas  In  the  United  States,  the  propor- 
tion such  low-Income  families  are  to  the  total 
farm  families  of  each  of  such  areas,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Income  levels  of  farm  families 
of  each  such  area  to  the  general  levels  of 
Income  in  the  same  area,  the  ciirrent  and 
prospective  employment  opportvinitiea  in 
each  sucH  area,  and  the  availability  of  farm 
manpower  In  each  such  area  for  supple- 
mental employment.  The  Adnxlnlstrator 
shall  designate  the  500  counties  in  the 
United  States  ranked  lowest  In  level  of  living 
of  farm-operator  families,  or  which  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  commercial  farms  pro- 
ducing lea  than  $2,500  worth  of  products  for 
sale  annually. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  In  making 
determinations  concerning  redevelopment 
areas,  the  Administrator  Is  to  be  guided— 
but  not  conclusively  governed — by  the  avail- 
able Information  published  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, universities  and  private  organizations. 

The  Administrator  may  also  request  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  special  studies  and  such  Information 
and  data  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable  hlna 
to  make  the  determinations  provided  for  In 
this  section.  The  Administrator  Is  required 
to  reimburse  these  agencies  for  expenditures 
which  th»y  Incur  In  connection  with  filling 
his  requests. 

Subsection  fe)  defines  the  term  "redevel- 
opment area"  to  mean  any  Eu-ea  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Admltilstrator  as  an  Industrial  redevel- 
opment or  a  rural  redevelopment  area. 

Section  6.  Loans  for  industrial  and  rural 
projects:  Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  two 
$75  mlllioii  revolving  funds,  one  for  Indus- 
trial projecu  in  industrial  redevelopment 
areas,  the  other  for  rural  redevelopment 
areas.    Tbese  revolving  funds  for  loans  were 


provided  because  witness  after  witness  testi- 
fied that  in  these  urban  and  rural  areas  where 
unemployment  and  underemployment  have 
been  substantial  and  persistent,  the  commu- 
nities own  resources  are  not  sufflclent  to 
make  It  possible  for  Industrial  development 
to  proceed.  These  loans  are  Intended  to  help 
provide  for  plant,  equipment  and  machinerj-. 
but  not  for  working  capital  ur  the  purchase  of 
raw  material  and  payment  of  labor.  These 
loans  are  to  be  for  no  longer  than  30  years 
Government  participation  is  never  to  exceed 
65  percent  but  may  be  less.  Local  and  State 
authorities  must  put  up  at  least  10  percent 
and  at  least  5  percent  must  be  from  non- 
government sources 

Section  6  expressly  provides  that  loans 
made  under  It  for  industrial  projects  must 
not  be  granted  to  assist  establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another  when  such 
assistL^nce  will  result  In  an  Increase  In  un- 
employment In  the  area  of  original  location. 
This  provision  reflects  the  declaration  of 
purpose  of  the  act,  to  create  new  employment 
opportunities  by  developing  and  expanding 
facilities  and  resources  without  substan- 
tially reducing  employment  In  other  areas  of 
the   United    States. 

Sec.  7  Loans  for  public  facilities;  The 
bill  provides  a  revolving  fund  of  $50  million 
for  loans  to  States.  IndliUi  tribes,  or  organ- 
izations representing  redevelopment  areas  to 
help  in  financing  the  purchase  of  develop- 
ment of  land  for  public  facility  usage,  and 
construction  or  alteration  of  public  faclllUes, 
If  the  project  will  tend  to  Improve  the  op- 
portunities In  the  area  for  the  eetabllahment 
or  expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial 
plants  or  facilities.  These  loans  may  run  for 
a  period  up  to  40  years. 

A  depressed  area  may  have  many  of  the 
assets  sought  by  Industry — buildings,  labor, 
community  facilities  and  the  like — but  It  may 
lack  one  public  facility  without  which  all 
the  others  are  useless,  for  example,  adequate 
water  for  Indiistriai  use.  adequate  eewage 
facilities,  or  access  to  a  navigable  river  or 
a  railroad. 

Interest  rates:  The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $251  million  for  the  program. 
The  Administrator  Is  to  p>ay  Interest  on  these 
loans  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  but  such  rate  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  current  average  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  mouth  preceding  the  is- 
suance of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 

Loans  made  to  industrial  projects  must 
pay  Interest  to  the  administrator  at  this 
same  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  percent.  Of  this, 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  Is  allocated  to  a 
sinking  fund  for  payment  of  losses. 

The  Interest  rate  In  the  case  of  public 
facility  loans  i.s  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  which  shall 
be  not  greater  than  the  average  annual  Inter- 
est rate  on  all  interest -bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  loan  is  made  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  percent,  plus  one-qu.-uter  of 
1  percent  per  annum. 

Section  8.  Grants  for  public  facilities:  The 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $35  million 
for  grants  to  States  or  their  subdivisions, 
Indian  tribes,  or  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions representing  redevelopment  areas  for 
land  acquisition  or  development  for  public 
facilities  usage,  or  construction  or  alteration 
of  public  facilities  in  the  area.  If  the  proj- 
ect will  Improve  tlie  opportunities  In  the 
area  for  the  stabllshment  or  expansion  of 
indu.strial  or  commercial  plants  or  facilities. 
Financial  participation  by  the  applicant  Is 
required  to  the  extent  ftnanclal  ability  will 
permit. 

Some  redevelopment  areas  have  Inadequate 
economic  resources,  either  because  of  chronic 
unemployment    or    underemployment    or    a 
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generally  low  level  of  economic  development, 
to  borrow  money  to  develop  public  facilities 
which  would  make  the  areas  attractive  to 
new  Industry  For  this  reason,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  improve  public  facilities 
in  these  localities 

Sections  9  and  10  Information  and  techni- 
cal assistance  TTie  Administrator  U  directed 
to  provide  assistance,  technical  Information, 
market  research,  and  other  forms  of  advice 
available  from  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  be  useful  In  alleviating  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  the  areas 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  areas 
Including  studies  evaluating  the  needs  of 
and  developing  potentials  for  economic 
growth  for  such  areas  This  may  be  done 
either  through  the  Administrator's  staff  or 
by  employing  individuals,  firms,  or  institu- 
tions Appropriations  up  to  $4  6  million  an- 
nually are  authorized  for  this  program. 

Section  11  Powers  of  Administrator:  Usual 
corporate  powers 

Section     12    Termination     of     eligibility 
When    unemployment    ceases    to    meet    the 
criteria  set  forth,  the  area  Is  no  longer  eligi- 
ble     Contracts,   however,  continue  In  force 

S  ctions  13  and  14  Urban  renewal  The 
bill  makes  available  to  economically  de- 
pressed areas  the  t>enefits  of  the  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  program  Under  this  section, 
urban  renewal  assistance  may  be  provided 
to  a  municipality  designated  At,  'an  Indus- 
trial redevelopwnent  area"  If  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  with  such  assist- 
ance the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve  more 
than  a  temporary  Improvement  In  its  eco- 
nomic development  Such  an  area  need  not 
comply  with  the  predominantly  residential 
test  and  thus  areas  which  are  predominantly 
commercial  or  Industrial  and  which  will  be 
redeveloped  as  commercial  or  industrial  areas 
are  eligible 

Sections  15  and  16  Vocational  training 
and  subsistence  retraining  payments  The 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine  the  needs  of  the  area  for  voca- 
tional training  to  meet  the  employment  op- 
portunities created  by  the  bill  and  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  existing  State  and 
local  agencies  to  make  these  services  avail- 
able to  the  area  Authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15  million  annually  is  pro- 
vided for  vocational  training. 

In  order  to  enable  unemployed  persons  to 
get  the  benefits  of  this  training,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  l^bor  may 
make  weekly  retraining  payments  through 
State  agencies  to  unemployed  persons  In  the 
redevelopment  areas  of  13  weeks  at  the  aver- 
age weekly  unemployment  compensation  rate 
in  that  State,  but  limited  to  those  not  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation  A 
celling  of  $10  million  Is  placed  upon  this 
program. 

THX  ESSENCE  OF  S    722 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr  President.  I  may 
say  that  fundamentally  what  this  bill 
aims  to  do  is  to  provide  loans  at  low 


rates  of  interest  to  help  establish  new 
industries  in  areas  of  high  and  persistent 
unemployment;  to  require  local  partici- 
p>atlon;  to  require  participation  by  pri- 
vate parties,  but  to  provide  seed  capital 
to  help  put  the  unemployed  to  work 
turning  out  goods  which  are  needed  by 
society  under  the  private  enterprise 
system.  This  would  take  men  and 
women  off  relief,  and  help  to  prevent  the 
progressive  drying  up  of  affllicted  com- 
munities, and,  in  general,  to  raise  the 
national  product. 

As  I  have  again  and  again  pointed  out. 
this  method  is  used  by  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  by  the  con- 
servative government  of  West  Germany, 
and  yet  it  i.s  regarded  as  too  radical  by 
the  Republican  administration  of  this 
country. 

This  problem  is  far  more  serious  than 
the  administration  believes.  I  have 
had  a  map  of  the  United  States  pre- 
pared, which  is  in  the  back  part  of  this 
Chamber  The  areas  designated  with 
the  red  pins  represent  both  the  larger 
and  smaller  labor  market  surplus  areas 
of  the  United  States,  those  that  would 
meet  the  qualifications  laid  down  in  Sen- 
ate bill  722. 

There  are  40  of  these  major,  large  la- 
bor market  areas,  and  122  of  the  smsJler. 

We  have  just  received  word  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1,770,000  unemployed  peo- 
ple in  those  regions,  or,  on  an  average, 
8  4  percent  of  the  labor  force  of  this  area. 

In  some  of  these  areas,  unemployment 
is  vastly  greater  than  the  average  of  8 
percent.  In  West  Virginia  there  are 
areas  where  unemployment  runs  from 
11  F>ercent  to  25  E>ercent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  which  was 
primarily  a  coal-mining  area,  there  is 
unemployment  in  some  areas  of  12,  15, 
and  18  percent. 

There  is  high  unemployment  in  the 
textile  centers  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  problem  which,  as  the  map 
shows,  and  as  the  table  shows,  is  not  sec- 
tional. It  applies  all  over  the  country, 
although,  so  far  as  unemployment  is 
concerned,  it  is  primarily  confined  to  re- 
gions where  formerly  textiles  were  man- 
ufactured, coal-mining  regions,  areas 
where  timber  has  been  cut  over  or  nat- 
ural resources  have  given  out. 

The  colored  areas  on  the  map  repre- 
sent the  rural  low -income  areas  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
exist  primarily  in  the  South  and  South- 
east.    The  degree  of  severity  of  the  rural 


low -income  situation  is  shown  by  the 
colors,  the  areas  with  the  most  depressed 
rural  income  being  shown  in  red,  the 
next  most  depressed  in  blue,  and  those 
depressed,  but  not  as  badly  as  the  others, 
in  yellow. 

Very  frankly,  I  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  those  areas,  which  would  ben- 
efit perhaps  more  than  any  others  from 
starting  new  industry  to  help  the  low- 
income  families  who  live  there,  seem  to 
be  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  would  not  want 
to  break  the  continuity  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  except  to  say  that  when  he  asks 
the  question  and  answers  it,  that  indi- 
cates, of  course,  as  one  looks  at  this  map, 
that  the  reasons  are  overriding  for  assist- 
ance in  area  redevelopment  legislation. 

I  desire  to  supplement  the  discussion 
on  the  current  legislative  situation  by 
indicating  that  if  we  have  an  economic 
erosion  in  any  area  of  the  United  States, 
it  quite  likely  will  become  an  erosion  to 
the  neighboring  sections.  So  the  dam- 
age does  not  stc^  at  a  line. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  flows  over  in  its 
tragic  implications  to  affect  people  of 
other  sections.  Certainly,  when  there  is 
an  economic  erosion  there  comes  a  less- 
ening of  the  strength  of  the  people — of 
all  the  people,  not  simply  a  few  of  the 
people — to  help  themselves. 

AH  we  are  requesting  in  the  proposed 
legislation  is  a  strengthening  of  the  total 
economy.  We  do  not  seek  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  seek 
legitimate  and,  as  provided  in  the  p>end- 
ing  bUl.  moderate  assistance  to  States,  to 
areas  within  States,  and  to  people  who 
find  themselves  unemployed  throughout 
these  chronically  depressed  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  who  has  been 
a  stalwart  supporter  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  labor,  which  sets  forth  the 
history  of  the  designation  of  these  aresis 
as  labor  surplus  areas,  and  a  list  of 
counties  which  would  be  designated  as 
rural  redevelopment  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Initial  daUa  of  labor  surplus  area  classification  and  subsequerU  classification  experience,'^  July  1961  to  present- 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance  under  various  legislative  proposals  * 


■Urban  areas  that  may 


.\lAJOK   ARE.<S« 


Area  re<levelopnient  bill  (S.  722  as 
pas.<«<l  by  Congres.<t)  (40  major  areas) 


Connect  teat: 

Bri(lf!sport 

N'pw  Rrltain 

Inillaiia 

Kvansvllle 

Terre  Haute 

Kentucky:  lyoutsvjle. 
Maine    I'ortland 


Douglas  bin  (S.  722  as  originaUy 
paned  by  the  Senate)  (17  major 
areas) 


BvsQsvllle... 
Terrs  Haute. 


Dates  of  labor  surplus  classification 


January  1958  to  .Voveniber  la.W, . 
March  1958  to  November  1969.. . . 


May  i»M  to  January  195«  to  May  1966  and  present... 

July  19,^l  to  present 

Janua'-v  1958  to  November  1959  

March  1955  to  July  1956  and  March  1958  to  Julv  1959. 


UtMmployment 


Date 


March  1960. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Rate> 


e.6 

6.4 

8,7 
8.S 

7.8 
S.3 


See  footootes  at  end  of  tabl*. 


,1 

II 


Ji 
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ImhaL  dale*  of  labor  ttirpius  area  cUusijieation  and  t%ib»equetU  clattijiration  exp^rtence,^  July  1961  to  prrterU — J'rban  areajt  thai  viay 

qualify  for  Federal  assi4tanc€  under  varioim  legidativt  proposals  ' — (\>ntinu«'d 


MAJOR  AREAS* 


Douglas  bill  (3.  7a  M  oiiirtnaUy 
Arm  :«<l«velopniMit  bill    3.  723  m      I      paased  by  tb«  9«na(*)  (17  iMtjar 
pMMd  by  Coograas)  [40  tUAjor  u*a»)  areae; 


JDatw  at  Ubor  aurpltu  cia»lftoitit.jn 


Massiichuaetts: 
Hrockton.. 


Fall  River. 


I-owell     

New  Bedford. 


Springfleld-Holyoke. 


'  orcester 
Mlehlnn: 
r)«troJt... 


Flint. 


MinneaoU:  Dululh-Superior. 

New  Jerspy: 

AU»nOc  City 

Newmrk _ 

Paterson 


Trenton. - 

New  York: 

Alb«ay-3chen«cta«lyTToy . 


Buffalo 

I'tlcA-Rome. 


North  Caroltna.  DurhAin . 
Pennsylvania. 

Altoona 

Erie 

Juhnstown 

PbUadaipbl* 


Fall  River. 


Lawrenoe 

LoweU 

N'ew  Be^lford 


-i-- 


Detrolt. 


AUutic  Ctty. 


Plttsborgh 

Sermncoo   

W ilkee-Brre— Hwhunn  . 
York 


Providence. 


Rhorle  [aUad    ProvtrVnce 

Tennemee.  Ch-utanooca . 

Teiaa 

Beaumont- Port  Arthur    

CorpiM  Chflstl 

VTrxinla;  Roanoke 

Weat  Vtrflnla.  I 

ChKieiton. ChM-lMton... 

HiuUtngton- Ashland Huntington- .AshlAod I 

Wheeling |  WheeUng 


Altoon* 

Erie 

Johnstown. 


Scran  tea 

W  Okas-Baire— Haiietoo.. 


July  IMl  to  Novenihw  1962,  March  1958  to  September  lOSS, 

and  November  19*6  to  preaent. 
November  19S1  to  May  1053,  May  19.M  to  November  1»6V  and 

January  1987  tn  preMtit. 

July  1961  to  precent 

July  1951  to  present 

March  1M2  to  Marrh  19«S,  January  1964  to  NoTember  1988. 

January  1938  to  prenant. 

March  1968  to  preeent 

March  1958  to  September  1958 _.. 

January  1952  to  .May  1953,  February  IftM  to  Jannary  t95.V  May 

195^1  to  January  1957,  %nil  July  IWT  to  present 
January  19.'i2  to  May  1U.V2,  Mav  1986  to  November  1956,  May 

1967  to  November  1957,  and  March  IMS  to  January  Itvio 
March  I'jCA  to  Juiy  U^i.  March  1958  to  present 


Unempioymeot 


Data 


March  1960. 
...do 


Novenit)«-  1951  to  preaent .. 

January  lv»58  to  t4«pleraL>er  1956 

March  19,^4  to  Sei'icirN-r  l»5S  and  January  19.^8  to  Sei'tember 

January  195»  to  .•^«'t>t«>ml>fr  1959 


.Vfav   1054  u    July   10.5.V   May    lU-V)  to  November  IMII,  and 

March  I9iik  tu  preaent. 
May  1954  to  May  1955,  M.arch  r,»'j>  U' 
March  19fi2  tn  May  1953,  May  1954 

January  XMH  to  preeent 
May  19ia  to  preaent 


'resent . .. ... 

M  November  1955,  eod 


July  1961  to  present     __...,..._. 

May  1954  to  July  19.%  and  July  1957  to  present 

May  1983  to  present 

May  1964  to  November  1966  and  January  IaW  to  September 
1950. 

May  I9M  to  November  1965  and  January  1949  to  prejient 

July  1951  to  present 

March  l^SH  to  September  IMb.^TTT'irrm™!!!"™!"""! 

July  1961  to  present 

March  1964  to  .N'oveiat«r  1955  and  March  1968  to  preaeot 


July  IVA  to  Mar  h  19^2  and  March  1958  to  present. 

March  1968  to  September  195M 

May  195  .  to  present ........«._^,._,., 


Mareh  1964  to  present 

March  1964  to  &eut«nili«r  1955  anJ  J-inuary  195S  and  present. 
March  1954  to  July  1955  and  January  I96»l  to  (ir«*ent _. 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


...do-. 


.do. 

-do. 
do. 


.do. 

-do. 

.do. 
-do, 

-do. 


.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do. 
.40. 


.do.. 

.do.. 


.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


Rat«> 


8.4 

9.9 

B  7 
9  8 

a4 

7.4 

6  4 

7.'.' 

6.3 

ILO 

U.3 

&2 
7.2 

13 

1.7 
9.5 

7.1 

li.H 
10. 1 
10  9 

&.« 

8.0 
13.3 

14.  e 

8.5 
8.4 

7.1 

9.1 
7.9 

7.7 

17 
110 
IJ.7 


SMALLER  AREAS • 


.\r*«  redevetepment  blH  fS.  773  as 

passed  by  Congress;  il02  smaller  artxk^/ 


Alabama: 

Florenoe-Sheffleld . 


Oadsdwt 

Jasper 

TaUwleftA. ..... 

Alaska:  AncborM^ 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia 

Bristol „, 

Danielsoa . .. 

Nferlden 

Mi'ltlletown 

Norwich-- -. 

Thomp-ion  vllle 

Torrtngtoo 

lUnois: 

Centralia 

Ifarrisburg 

ilerrin-M  or  ph  y 
Frankfort 

Mount  Carmfl-Olne 

\fnunt  Vernon. 
Indiana: 

ConnersTilie 


Douglas  bm  r.^.  722  as  orUtnaUy 
passed  by  the  9enat»)  (i% 
smaller  areas; 


I)afes  of  labor  mrpla.s  classification 


Florpnco-Sheffleld. 

Jasper 

.Anchorege . 


sboro- West 


Bristol 

Danielsoa 


Centralia 

Harrtsbunt-  

Herrln-Murphyaboro-West 
Frankfort. 

Mount  Vernon 


Vincennes 

Kansas- 
Co  (ley  vUle- Independence- P  arsons. 

Pitt'iburK 

Kentijcky 

<"orbin 

lUiard 

MadlsonvUle 

.\l  oreh«»d-(  Irayson. .  _ 

I'ainLsville-F'restonsburg       

PlkeTtile-WUHamson. 

Mainf: 

Biddefr>rd-J*arrford 

Lewlston- Auburn 


Vincennes. 


Pittsburg. 


Corbin.. ..•.. 

Flazard      ^. 

-MadLsonvllle ^. 

Morehead-flrayson   ^. 


November   1954   to   .November   19,v,   und    Fehniary    1958  to 
preMOt. 

January  1964  to  July  19&5  and  Februiiry  195e  to  present 

March  1952  to  present 

April  1964  to  September  19*5  and  January  1968  to  present 

March  1968  to  present 


I'nemployiaent 


Date 


Febmary  19,5«  to  present.   

July  1964  to  .November  1955  an^l  .Marrh  1958  to  present 

.M  irch  1952  to  January  1953  and  .March  1955  to  present 

Mirrh  1958  to  present 

May  1952  to  January  1953  and  March  1968  to'pre«ntIIIIIIII 

.March  19.58  to  present  

March  1956  to  November  1955  and  February  1958  to  present" 

Xfay  n.'i.H  to  pr(>s<>nt   

Det-emhftr  19.M  to  prf.sont    . . 

September  1961  to  present '„', 

February  1955  to  present 

April  19.%4  to  present 


December  1959. 

January  19»)0... 

April  \bro 

November  1969. 
August  1969 


Katr 


May  1952  to  January  1953.  January  1955  to  May  1935,  and 

.\pril  1958  to  present. 
September  1951  to  present 

December  1951  to  present _ 

May  1954  to  present "IIII! 


Paints  vtile- Prestonsburg. 
Plkevtne-Wmiam.son 


Blddeford-Santord _. 

Lewlston- -Anbum 


July  1953  to  prpsent ... 

do 

September  1963  to  present 

August  1954  to  present 

July  1953  to  present 

.-..do 


December  1959.. 

do 

October  1959 

December  I960.. 

do 

. do 

do 

....do 


November  1959.. 

Marrh  1980 

February  IMO 

December  I960.. 
April  1980 

Mareh  1960 


February  1960. 


November  1959. 
March  1960 


May  1952  to  September  1952,  March  1954  to  present      .. 
May  1952  to  -September  19S2,  March  1958  to  September  1959. 


March  1980 

do._ 

do 

do 

do 

October  1950 

February  1960._ 

.March  19*50   


7.2 

8.7 
7.S 
7.0 
7.8 

8.9 
8.9 

ft.7 
&.1 
5.4 

7.1 
8.7 
5.6 

7.3 

ia.7 

17.7 

as 

11.3 

6.9 

7.9 

7.2 
12.3 

11.5 

12.9 
10.6 
18.8 

15.0 
20.9 

13.2 

8.2 


1960 
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Initial  datet  of  Uihor  surplus  area  cUunfication  and  tubtequeni  cla*9ification  experience,^  July  1951  to  prettni- 

quaU/ji  for  f-ederal  a^siftance  under  various  legislative  proposals  * — Continupd 


■Urban  areas  that  may 


SMALLER  AREA*' 


Area  redevelopment  bill  CS  722  as 
ptnaad  by  Ciu^retu./  i.  ,ir2  snuklltir  arena; 


Maryland: 

rarabrtdtre 

Cumtiurlaiid 

Mwss'-t'uvtt* 

N.  *  buryi   »rl    . 

Nwiiii  .v.l.iiii*. . 
Michigan 

Bay  City 

Iron  Mountain. 


Marquatle... 

Monroe 

Port  Huron.. 


Miwlisippl:  nOoxl-GiiUport 

Mlssoon: 

rut  RlTw 

J  .pliii . 


W  a«blngt«n .... 

Monti  ina 

Hilltr      ....._.„.,_... 

KalL'siiell . . ... ......... 

N  ■■'*  JiT'.«'y 

Uri  '..'.'t    n    . 

L<ciug  Untnoil.... 

New  Y<yte:^ 

AnisterttiB . .... ........ 

.Unburn ....._........ 

K.in;ra. ...__. ....._ 

Ill'  er»\  r.Ie   . 

Jum««l'  wnliut  lirk..._ 

.Se«  liiugli-M  iil'l  ftDwe-HettPon.... 

(  ijllfi.s!  uri;  Vi^..i;:i  Miil'M... 

PKtr^fHjrgh   .         

Well«v;Ue... 

Norit!  <  aroliiia: 

K«Trttr\tlle 

llnn<Vr«nvllle.. 

I.uiui*rti'n  

M'.iinl    \:-y 
r>hlo:   Pnrunuiuth  C  llUtobtbo 
Oklahoine 

.\rilmiiTT. 

M  r  ^  \f«tnr .__ 

M  uakojr.- .  .„ _.....» 

nkmtilreeHrnr\prt» ........ 

I'i-nns>lvania 

BuT'w  ick  Biouiusl^uTC. ..... 

Butler  

Chmrftfld  Du  Bete 

Indiaiut ...._,... 

K  tt.uiii'up  Ford  City 

lyewlstnwn        ..   ....... 

MeMUate    

(>\\  City  l-mnklin  TltusTflle. 
I*oti»Tl\le — 

."^avn- Albena  Ti  wauUa.    ... 

St'Maryn 

.*4nnbury-;-bamoian  Mount  Carmel 

rii'.onti'w  n  CuiiMilhv'.Ile.. 

W  iiHanwport 

'if-ni.'NMW     La  KolkeUt^i'lUco  TacewalL 


I.:U-.  •!..     .     ... 

Ti'iarkana. .... 
\  irgiiiia 

Big  Ston<  'iip   *  pi>!i!  whla. . 

K  ir bland*  iitusfield 

'NViikhliit.'toii 

,^V»T.lf.Tl     . 

.\  h  K'lt  t<  >  .  .................. 

IV  ,  ill  I  j>  ham „ .. 

Ur  ■■  i-'r.n 

r    '■     Vriii-leS . 

West  \  trvuita; 

Becklev   

»lu<»fl<-bi      

Claik.^tiurg 

K  iirmont 

MartiiiPlWfg    . . 

Morgan!  1 1  wn   ........ 

I'ui  kursburK —  ,.  ..-■ 

Vn.nt  P|pn'.ant-<}all1iv>lis  

Koncvv.Tt*-W  hive  Sulphur  Sprtags 

WnJ'ti  .    

Wisconsin:  La  Cro6« 


DouKlai  bin  (8    ~.'J  '^  ariKinally 
I  i-.t-d   by  the   Senatej    i68 

5i:.,illf'r  areas) 


Cuinbertaod_. 


North  Adam*.. 
Bay  OKy 

Iron  MoantaJn. 

MarqueMa 

Monroe 

Port  HuTWi 


Flat  Blw 


Butte. 


Brldgeton. 


AawterdaiB. 


Otoversrina 


Fayettevfflt 


ruHMBuatli  f^hllUoothe . 


McAleatM-. 


Barwick-BloooubuTt . 
Olawftald-DaBoU... 


New  Castla.. 
PvUi  vtlte. . .. 


.■4unbury-SbanKik ;nMount    Oar- 

luai. 
Vntontown-OODDeBiTina.. 


U  FoUetteJeUloo  Taaewell 


ntg  !»tone  Oap-Appaiaeh»a. 


Aberdeen 

Anaoortea.......... 

Belltegham 

Port  Aotetaa 


BlueSeld 

Clark.v :  .!irg 

FairiiKJUt    .._ 

Logan 


Dat«s  ofla'^ior  surplus  classification  • 


Unemployment 


Data 


Rau  > 


Peptemher  1959  to  present 

P.;iU-iiif>er  19.'a  10  present 

F.  :  rur\r\  19."*  to  Septeml>er  lOSO  an-l  Jrvnuarv  19'<0  to  present.. 
M  ir'l.  liiM  to  July  1985  ami  Mar^h  lO'.T  to  (insJK'nt 


Mar<^  10*2  to  July  195'i,  March  1954  to  May  19.S5.  and  July 

1957  to  prc.vnt 
March  IM2  t.   'iept.niJvr  I^i'^,  .\prtl  1954  to  November  19R7. 

aad  Februirv  19.V  lo  |>ri-sent 

July  tttS  to  .■M-j.U>inNr  19Si<'i  and  Januftry  11*58  to  present 

Mwdi  1054  U    May  ln.S,'.  K'.)^i  Mav  l>t'>''  1     proS»au 

March  l'.^.^-  ;  ■  v  ,v, ,;  Nr  iw-'ii  .Marcli  1954  to  July  1955,  and 

Mar'  •    ]'r^  •'■  :'••  ■•'■  ' 
March  ij,**  ti>  [>r<*.iit . 


March  106b  lo  prtsiuat 

May  1952  to  January  1953,  May  1954  to  November  19.^.5,  and 

Febrmry  1998  tn  present. 
Mwch  1980  to  present 


April  19S8  to  prescnt- 
do 


March  1965  U'  present „. 

fabruary  \\M>  ui  jrcsont 

June  1964  to  Noveni^vt  l-V-  and  March  19.58  to  present.. 

January  to  fNe;  leinlier  lii'>o  and  April  1'.'58  to  present 

AatM  1M8U'  iTe-em     — 

March  1051'  i.<  Nu ,  eiiitxr  1955  and  April  lUB  to  preseat. 
May  to  Novemtier  lUM  vnd  April  1988  to  prennt 

July  1*58  «fi  prewnt i . 

Novell,  tx-r  19.'ii<  t'   present .-_ ........... 

March  iw.'iw  w  ;  rwont      .. _..... — _... 

Novamlxir  !'.<>  u  ;  M>etit -. ...... 


Fchrti  iry  lU.V  t-    present. 
Mar  li  196*  l<    [>n»sent 


•:,bi  r  P'.'  Iii  prrs<>nt - . . 

I"  -^piemlier  1<',V.>  and  July  1957  t.j  piesent. 


Deeember  1959. 
Februjiry  ItfiO— 

Decern  1«T  le.sB. 
February  1900.. 


.do. 


-de. 


....io 

March  1980.-.- 
Februarv  I960. 


January  1900. 


December  19S0.. 
November  1939. 


Augu.'it  1930. 


December  IVfi. 
do 


Aprl)  1980  .. 
M.o-a.  1980. 


Aprl!  1960 

^^arch  MO 

Fatomary  1MB.._ 

DaoaBber  IM 

Mardi  1080 

Norenber  1950... 

Damober  !liS9 

Fehniary  l9Wi. 

Aprl!  1960 


6ept<'inber  IV'.^  to  jireseiit 

Seplcralwr  19.S4  to  present   - 

September  1W4  to  November  1955  anl  PepUmber  1959  to 

pniant. 
May  »S8  to  present 


Marr*  IWVi 

January  196ii 

Febrtiary  19tiu 

DtceraVicr  IS.*!?... 
No\-emb<pr  1950... 


February  1960. 

January  19G0.. 
Febnufy  !';*». 


May  1654  to  present 

November  1984  to  November  1958  and  March  1068  to  preaent.. 

Mav  19.52  to  |ve«>nt -    

JtLUuarv  iW54  lu  ^rptetIllHvr  1956iuid  .Nhuch  IMU  to  |iresent 

Mx'i;.''.9.M  K.  Ni.wi:,l.K(r  lOSfi  and  .Man.!.  1959  to  pruseat 

Mnf^i  1«V  tn  jiresent  

March  19,VS  to  Sovemlier  19.V  and  May  !'.»!»  to  present 

April  1964  U)  .NovTmtwr  19..6  and  .May  1\V*  to  preeient .. 

8epi<  uiUtr  1964  ut  Nuvenitier  19.55  and  Ocuiber  1968  to  present. 

S«ptcmtipr  1951  to  ;invs<>nt 

June  law  to  pn«srnt   . .      

July  H'V".  to  November  19.55  and  Marrh  19.10  to  preaent. 

July  lu.'.i  lo  prf«'nt 


March  I960. 


"x'PteiT^l^r  19.'!  to  present       ... 

March  I9M  to  November  19,V)  and  September  19,'.?  lo  present , 
January  1954  tn  present ■ 


July  ly.M  to  M:kri!:  19.-.: 
January  19M  to  present 


.sud  March  10,58  t«  praaant 


8eptem)'«ir  195S  to  i  resent 

Juni    \\K'\  U)  .Iui\   1  '■':  ai.d  July  1956  to  pi 


March  1958  to  present. 

do 

do 

do 

do._ 


it 


M  orjrantown 


Polm   nea.s«nt-OaUlpons-- 

Ronoeverle-WhlU"  ijulpbnr  Spring* 
Waivh 


M»rcti  1953  lo 

-Marcli  1954  lo  July  MSB,  and  Febniary  1 

March  1964  to  Depeml<eT  1955,  and  Mny  1058  to  present 

May  10.52  to  preseni - - 

April  IflM  Ui  pri-Mjit        

Mn.'-fh  \«ifi  to  July  1953.  and  .May  1<*5>  lo  present    . 

Miirch  195S  lo  December  19.W,  and  Mty  195«  lo  present 

.May  1962  lo  DecrinUsr  196i,  and  February  1956  lo  present-... 

July  19,'".2  to  prtwnt     - —  - 

March  Ift'J  to  i)rasent _ 

Vi'br-.iarv  WA  to  ]ire.^''nt - 

.May  hj  .Novt-si.'K-r  1'h."-'.  FebruarylSM  to  September  MS5,  and 
February  19.'.^  to  T>r»^'«nt. 


OctoU'j  19,56... 

March  198P 

do 

January  l9Qli 

FeUnwtfy  IWiO.., 
Novemtier  1950. 
nrtober  IVise... 

March  1900 

...do , 


...do 

....do 

Fehniarr  1980... 
March  1980 

do 

do 

October  IMO 

March  1960 

do .- 

April  1980 , 

November  1950. 

February  1960.. 

do 

do 

*> 

do 

dn 

Deoember  1950. 

Aprtl  19«l 

do 

Februarv  1980.. 

April  'MO 

do 

l>«oeinber  1959. 

February  !9t:0.. 
do 

Deeember  1959- 

January  I960... 


16.6 
10.5 

K  3 

U  4 

8.3 

ia2 

7  6 
9.6 
&.S 

7.5 

9.5 

8  8 

6.  1 

2€,  S 
11  8 

«  9 

9  9 

11  5 
8.9 
A.8 

12.0 
«.« 
8.1 

no 

14  7 

S.7 

in  3 

7  6 

li  7 

5  9 

7  1 

7.0 

ia2 

13  5 

7.9 

10.  n 
8.9 

11.3 
9.8 

12  4 
7  1 
9  0 
9.8 
8.8 

117 
7  4 

10  8 

15  0 

17.8 
8.9 

14  1 

9.9 
9.S 

ia7 

9.3 

7.4 
15.9 

11.  S 
7.2 

7.8 

K  8 
17.9 

11  4 
10.4 
Ifi  0 

9  9 
U.6 

8.S 
IZ  1 
14  9 
26  4 

ia« 


1  Date^  areas  li.'^te'^  we-e  offlnally  classified  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  "areas 
of  Mjb-iantial  labor  fjirplus." 

»  Lf«tinj  of  eligible  areas  is  prelimmarv  and  taatative,  and  is  ba.'sed  largely  on 
bimonth!\  or  s<>miinnaaJ  .lat;i  compiled  fiom  area  labor  market  reports  prw»red  m 
connection  v>  \\\\  tlie  Iturenu  of  Kmpk>vTnent  ^ef-urity's  propram  for  the  cmsstfleatton 
of  areas  aeeordlng  tt  relative  adequacy  of  lal>or  -uppJy.  Data  used  cover  a  2-  t<<  6- 
year  iiario.1,  generally  eilending  through  .March  lt<00.  I.:it«r  daia.  now  becomuis 
available  fur  some  v.vjm^.  crmld  result  In  severs!  chnn^-es  m  '  tie  above  n^iiTie 

■'  Uncmployinent  rales  lor  ranjffl-  areas  ire  a»  of  March  1980.  Data  far  nnallpr 
ar«i!.  ire  fc»r  latest  riontb  avallaMe  m  rei«irud  in  >lUci»i  I'ea  laoor  markel  r«'|ioiti 
prepa.-r'l  by  State  employment  .security  agencies. 


<  Maj'jr  are.'i.':  arc  the  Ui'  urea.-;  rncluie'l  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Benirity's 
reCTilar  area  labor  market  rei>ort.lng  and  ola.ssincatkm  profrrara.  Unemployment  and 
livtKM-  force  data  for  these  areas  are  generally  iwailabie  oii  a  bimonthly  basis. 

'  Sm.ilUjr  areas  \reii>  wit  i;  a  labor  ioroe  ol  li.OOO  or  more  which  are  oiriouij.iy  ctae- 
sififl  as  "smnller  areas  of  .^ub<t,intial  labor  surplus"  by  the  Bureau  of  Ernployment 
Security  Data  for  suofa  artvi?  are  generallv  available  on  a  semiannnal  ba.<ds  Infor- 
maiuxi  lor  smaller  areas  which  are  not  taasslfied,  or  tor  areas  with  a  labor  Ioroe  of 
•e-s?  than  iS.fWO.  ane  not  ava  labie  m  Wa.>;langton  on  a  consistent  basis. 

So".rt>;  r  «  Department  of  lyabor,  Bnrean  of  Emplovment  Security,  0(Rc«  of 
Program  Review  aiKl  Anulv  »b,  Washington.  D  C.  May  M.  1960 
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Appendix  B.  List  of  Countiss  Which  Must 
Be  Designated  as  Rural  Redevelopment 
Aaeas 

Alabama:  Autauga,  Barbour,  Bibb.  Blount, 
Bullock,  Butler,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choctaw, 
ClarKe,  Clay,  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Coosa.  Cov- 
ington. Crenshaw,  Cullman,  Dallas,  De  Kalb, 
Elmore,  Escambia,  Etowah,  Payette,  Franklin, 
Geneva,  Greene.  Hale,  Henry,  Houston,  Jack- 
son, Lamar.  Lawrence.  Lee,  Limestone. 
Lowndes.  Macon,  Marengo.  Marion.  Marshall. 
Monroe.  Montgomer>',  Morgan.  Perry,  Pickens, 
Pike.  Randolph,  Russell.  Sumter.  St.  Clair, 
Tallapoosa.  Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  Weishington. 
Wilcox.  Winston 

Arkansas  Ashley,  Baxter.  Boone,  Bradley, 
Calhoun.  Chicot,  Clark.  Clay.  Cleburne.  Cleve- 
land. Columbia,  Conway,  Crittenden,  Dallas, 
Desha,  Drew.  Faulkner,  Pijlton.  Grant. 
Greene.  Hempstead.  Howard.  Independence. 
Izard.  Jefferson.  Johnson.  La;ayette,  Law- 
rence. Lee.  Lincoln.  Llttl<»  River.  Logan. 
Lonoke.  Madison.  Marlon.  Miller,  Monroe, 
Montgomery.  Nevada.  Newton.  Ouachita. 
Perry.  Phillips.  Pike.  Polk.  Pope.  Randolph. 
St  Francis.  Scott.  Searcy.  Sebastian.  Sevier. 
Sharp.  Stone.  Union.  Van  Buren.  White, 
Woodruff,  Yell. 

Florida:  Baker.  Calhoun,  Gilchrist,  Hamil- 
ton, Holmes.  Jawrkson.  Jefferson.  Lafayette, 
Leon.  Madison.  Okaloosa.  Suwannee,  Union, 
Walton.  Washington 

Georgia:  Appling.  Atkinson.  Bjicon.  Baker, 
Baldwin.  Brantley.  Brooks.  Bryan.  Burke. 
Butts.  Carroll.  Charlton.  Chattooga,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Clinch,  Coffee,  Coweta,  Crawford, 
Dade,  Decatur.  Dodge.  Douglas.  Early.  Echols. 
Elbert.  Evans.  Fannin.  Fayette.  Glascock. 
Gilmer.  Greene.  Hancock.  Haralson.  Hart. 
Harris.  Heard.  Henry.  Jasper.  Jeff  Davis. 
Johnson.  Lamar.  Lanier.  Liberty.  Lincoln. 
Long.  Marlon.  Meriwether.  Montgomery. 
Murray.  Newton.  Oglethorpe.  Pierce,  Quit- 
man. Rabun.  Randolph.  Rockdale,  Screven, 
Stewart.  Taliaferro,  Tattnall,  Taylor.  Telfair. 
Towns,  Treutlen,  Twiggs.  Union.  Walker, 
Warren.  Washington.  Wayne.  Wheeler.  White. 
WUoox.  Wilkes.  Wilkinson. 

Illinois:  Hardin,  Johnson.  Pope. 
Kentucky:  Adair.  Allen.  Breathitt,  Breck- 
inridge, Butler.  Carter.  Casey,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cumberland.  Crittenden.  Edmonson,  Elliott, 
Estill.  Floyd.  Grayson,  Graves,  Green,  Green- 
up. Hopkins.  Jackson.  Johnson.  Knox.  Laurel. 
Lawrence.  Lee,  L<wls,  MagofBn,  Marshall. 
Menifee.  McCracken.  Metcalfe.  Monroe, 
Morgan.  Ohio.  Owsley.  Pike.  Powell.  PTjlaskl, 
Rockcastle.  Rowan.  Russell.  Wayne.  Whitley, 
Wolfe 

Louisiana:  Avoyelles,  Bienville.  Beaure- 
gard. Caldwell.  Catahoula.  Claiborne.  Con- 
cordia. De  Sota,  East  Feliciana.  Evangeline. 
Franklin.  Grant,  La  Salle.  Lincoln.  Livingston, 
Morehouse.  Natchitoches.  Red  River,  Rich- 
land, Sabine.  St.  Helena,  St.  Landry.  Union, 
Vernon,  Webster,  West  Carroll,  West  Felici- 
ana, Winn. 

Michigan:  Alcona.  Clare.  Iosco.  Iron,  Wex- 
ford. 

Minnesota:  Aitkin.  Itasca. 
Mississippi:  Adama.  Alcorn.  Amite.  Attala. 
Benton.  Bolivar.  Calhoun.  Carroll,  Chicka- 
saw. Choctaw,  Claiborne.  Clarke.  Clay. 
Coahoma.  Copiah.  Covington.  r>e  Sota. 
Franklin.  George.  Greene.  Grenada.  Hinds. 
Holmes.  Humphreys.  Issaquena.  Itawamba. 
Jasper.  Jefferson.  Jefferson  Davis.  Jones. 
Kemper,  Lafayette.  Lamar.  Lauderdale.  Law- 
rence. Leake.  Lee,  Leflore.  Lincoln.  Lowndes, 
Madison,  Marlon,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Neshoba,  Newton,  Noxubee,  Oktib- 
beha, Panola,  Perry.  Pike,  Pontotoc,  Prentiss, 
Quitman,  Rankin.  Scott.  Sharkey.  Simpson. 
Smith.  Sunflower,  Tallahatchie.  Tate.  Tippah, 
Tishomingo,  Tunica,  Union.  Washington. 
Walthall.  Warren.  Wayne.  Webster.  Wilkin- 
son. Winston.  Yalobusha,  Yazoo. 

Missouri:  Bollinger.  Butler,  Carter,  Dent, 
Douglas,  Howell.  Iron.  Madison,  Oregon. 
Ozark.  Reynolds.  Ripley,  Shannon,  Stone. 
Taney.  Vernon.  Washington,  Wayne.  Wright. 


New  Mexico:  Mora.  Rio  Arriba.  Ban  Miguel, 
Sierra.  Boccrro. 

North  Carolina:  Alexander,  Alleghany. 
Anson.  Ashe,  Avery,  Bladen,  Buncombe. 
BrunJ^^»lck,  Burke,  Caswell,  Catawba,  Chero- 
kee, Clay,  Cleveland,  Columbus.  Davidson. 
Duplin,  Graham,  Halifax.  Haywood.  Hyde. 
Jacksoe.  Lincoln.  McDowell.  Macon.  Madison. 
Mitchell,  Montgomery,  New  Hanover,  Onslow. 
Pendtr,  Person.  Polk.  Rutherford.  Scotland. 
Stanlv.  Swain.  Transylvania.  Tyrrell,  Wash- 
ington.   Warren,    Watauga,    Wilkes,    Yancey. 

Oho:  Gallia.  Guernsey.  Noble. 

Okliboma:  Adair,  Atoka.  Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw. Coal.  Creek,  Delaware.  Haskell.  Hughes, 
Latlmet,  Le  Flore,  Lincoln,  McCurtain.  Mc- 
Intos  1.  Okfuskee,  Okmulgee,  Pittsburg. 
Pushmttaha.  Seminole.  Sequoyah 

SoT-tli  Carolina:  Abbeville.  Allendale,  An- 
derson. Barnwell.  Beaufort.  Berkeley.  Charles- 
ton. ('Herokee.  Chester.  Chesterfield.  Claren 
don.  ("olleton.  Dorchester.  Edgefield.  Fairfield. 
Greerwood.  Georgetown.  Greenville,  Hamp- 
ton, Horry,  Jasper,  Kershaw.  Lancaster. 
Laurens.  Lee.  Lexington.  McCormick.  New- 
berry. Oconee.  Orangeburg.  Pickens.  Saluda, 
Spart-inburg.  Union,  Williamsburg,  York. 

Tennjessee:  Anderson,  Benton,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Campbell.  Cannon.  Carroll,  Carter, 
Claiborne.  Clay,  Cocke.  Cumberland.  Decatur. 
De  K;Ub.  Dickson,  Fayette.  Fentress.  Giles, 
Gralng«r,  Greene.  Grundy.  Hamblen.  Han- 
cock. HBrdeman,  Hardin.  Hawkins.  Haywood. 
Hlckmain,  Houston.  Humphreys.  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Johnson.  Lauderdale.  LawTence. 
Lewis.  Lincoln.  Loudon.  McMlnn.  McNalry. 
Macon.  Madison.  Marlon.  Meigs.  M'jnroe. 
Mcore.  Morgan.  0\-erton.  Perry.  Pickett.  Polk. 
Putnam.  Rhea,  Roane,  Rutherford,  Scott, 
Sevier.  Bequafcchle,  Smith,  Stewart.  Sullivan. 
Sumner.  Unicoi.  Union.  Van  Buren.  Washing- 
ton. Warren.  Wayne.  White,  Wilson. 

Tex.ia:  Angelina.  Anderson.  Bastrop.  Bowie. 
Burleson,  Camp.  Cass.  Cherokee.  Duval. 
Frankllti.  FYeestone.  Harrison.  Henderson. 
Houstc3ii.  Lavaca.  Leon.  McMullen.  Madison. 
Marion.  Morris.  Newton.  Panola,  Polk.  Rains, 
Red  River.  Robertson.  Rusk,  Sabine.  San 
Augustine.  San  Jacinto.  Somervell,  Titus, 
Upshur.  Trinity.  Walker.  Wood. 

Virglaia:  Alleghany.  Appomattox.  Bath, 
Bedford.  Buchanan.  Buckingham.  Carroll, 
Charlotte,  Craig.  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Fluvanna, 
Grayson.  Greene.  Greensville,  Halifax.  Henry, 
Highland.  Lee,  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg.  Pat- 
rick. Prince  Edward.  Russell,  Scott.  Tazewell. 
Washington.  Wise.  York. 

West  Virginia:  Brooke.  Barbour.  Braxton, 
Cabell.  Calhoun,  Clay,  Doddridge.  Fayette. 
Gilmer,  Harrison.  Jackson.  Kanawha,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Mason,  Marlon,  Mercer.  Monon- 
galia, Monroe.  Nicholas.  Pleasants.  Poca- 
hontas, Preston,  Putnam,  Raleigh,  Randolph, 
Ritchie.  Roane.  Summers.  Taylor.  Tucker. 
Tyler.  Upshur.   Wayne.   Wetzel.   Wirt.   Wood. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  some  of  the  areas  have 
had  high  unemployment,  of  more  than  6 
percent,  for  10  years,  at  least.  For  in- 
stance, Lawrence  and  Lowell  in  Massa- 
chusette,  ever  since  the  survey  was 
started  in  July  of  1951.  although  formerly 
great  textile  centers  have  had  over  6- 
percent  unemployment.  The  last  figure, 
as  of  this  year,  shows  an  unemployment 
of  6.7  percent  in  Lawrence,  and  9  8  per- 
cent, or  almost  10  percent,  for  Lowell. 
Mass 

Atlantic  City.  N.J.,  has  had  continu- 
ous, chronic  unemployment  ever  since 
November  of  1951.  At  the  last  account 
the  figure  was  15  percent. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  has  had  continuous  un- 
emplojraient  since  July  of  1951.  At  pres- 
ent the  unemployment  rate  is  8.8  percent. 

Providence.  R.I.,  has  had  continuous 
high  unemployment  since  July  of  1951. 


At  present  Providence  has  unemploy- 
ment of  8.4  percent. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  the  so- 
called  smaller  areas  which  have  had  con- 
tinuous unemployment  for  long  periods 
of  time.  All  of  this  will  be  revealed  by  a 
close  study  of  this  table,  which  is  being 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  of  the  102 
smaller  areas  designated.  77  have  been 
surplus  labor  areas  for  longer  than  the 
past  5  years,  and  this  number  represents 
75  percent  of  the  total  of  the  102  smaller 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  as  is  well 
known,  classifies  these  surplus  areas  into 
three  groups,  called  D.  E.  and  F.  Group 
D  represents  areas  of  unemployment 
from  6  to  9  percent;  group  E  areas  of 
unemployment  from  9  to  12  percent;  and 
group  P  areas  of  unemploiTnent  over  12 
percent  Groups  A.  B.  and  C  have  less 
than  6-percent  unemployment  and  are 
not  classed  as  surplus  labor  areas. 

OUR    NATIONAL    RESPONSIBILrTIES 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  some  will 
ask  a  question  at  this  point,  and  it  is  a 
logical  one.  Why  do  these  people  stay 
in  these  places?  Why  do  they  not  leave 
and  seek  work  elsewhere?  The  answer 
is  that  they  do.  That  is  why  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  12  instead  of  25  percent, 
or  20  instead  of  40  percent.  But  migra- 
tion alone  cannot  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  i>^rsons 
throwTi  out  of  work  are  over  40  or  50 
years  of  age.  and  face  discrimination  be- 
cause of  their  age  when  seeking  a  Job. 
They  leave  their  families  only  to  return 
more  defeated  than  before.  Second, 
they  lack  training  for  the  available  Jobs 
in  other  areas.  Third,  their  roots  and 
homes  are  in  these  areas,  and  they  keep 
up  their  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  hard 
for  someone  to  give  up  all  he  has  worked 
for  in  his  home,  neighborhood,  church, 
and  local  groups,  especially  after  invest- 
ing most  of  his  life  in  them.  Fourth, 
some  families  have  gone  deeply  in  debt 
and  do  not  like  to  "run  out"  on  their 
obligations.  Moreover,  those  who  mi- 
grate and  find  job.--,  are,  because  of  low 
seniority  in  their  new  employment,  the 
first  to  be  laid  off  in  a  recession.  So 
they  head  "back  home.  ' 

There  are  other  reasons.  But  the 
basic  answer  to  the  question  "Why  don't 
more  persons  in  these  areas  move?"  is 
that  they  would  if  they  could,  but  they 
cannot. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  again  to  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct  when  he  discusses  the 
lessening  of  population  in  these  areas, 
though  the  people  still  have  roots  in 
them.  West  Virginia,  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  compilation  of  the  current 
census,  has  last,  in  some  of  the  coal- 
producing  counties,  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod, as  many  as  17,000  people.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  is  the 
population  loss  within  one  county  alone. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  know  now.  on 
the  basis  of  figtires  which  are  not  yet  of- 
ficial but  which  are  substantially  cor- 
rect,  that  West  Virginia  will  lose  one 
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Member  of  its  House  delegation.  We 
now  have  si>  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatlves.  Beginning  in  1962, 
with  the  ele<;tior  n  that  year,  we  are 
quite  likely  to  hovfe  only  five  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  our 
State. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem.  The 
Senator  is  pnisenting  it  in  a  very  factual 
manner. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  questions,  also 
logical,  might  be.  "Well,  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  Why  send  pood  money  after 
bad?  What  good  would  it  do?  Any- 
way, is  this  n^t  a  local  rather  than  a  na- 
tional problem?" 

In  some  ciises.  perhaps,  little  can  be 
done,  for  the  program  envisaged  by  our 
area  redevelopment  bill  is  not  a  hand- 
out or  a  dole.  It  is  not  a  relief  measure. 
Rather,  it  is  a  program  of  long-term  in- 
vestment in  p^payable  loans  to  help  these 
areas  to  help  themselves. 

The  fact  Is  that  many  of  these  areas 
have  natural  resources,  strategic  loca- 
tions, and  an  available  labor  supply. 
They  are  ripe  for  new  inda';tries.  but  pri- 
vate capital  is  not  available.  In  such 
communities  local  capital  is  normally 
limited  and  less  venturesome  than  in 
places  where  greater  prasperity  prevails. 
Moreover,  outride  capital  is  reluctant  to 
enter.  Credit  on  favorable  terms  and  at 
low  rates  of  interest  is  needed  in  such 
communities  Doth  to  develop  their  public 
facilities  so  as  to  make  them  more  at- 
tractive to  new  industry  and  to  establish 
new  enterpri;>es  to  create  new  jobs  in 
the  area. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  this  is  not  a 
handout  or  a  dole.  This  Ls  not  a  relief 
measure.  Rather,  it  is  a  propram  of 
long-term  investment  in  repayable  loans 
to  help  the.<5e  areas  help  them.selves. 
The  Federal  Government  can  be  most 
helpful  In  assisting  such  communities, 
with  the  coojieration  of  private  lending 
institutions  tJid  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  i-aise  the  funds  necessary  to 
expand  the  e<!onomic  base.  A  long-term 
loan  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  some  cases 
may  be  exact. y  the  added  incentive  nec- 
essary for  the  unleashing  of  other  private 
capital  to  develop  many  of  these  areas. 

Failing  to  aid  badly  distressed  areas 
which  might  recover  with  a  little  help  is 
a  waste  of  valuable  resources.  A  pro- 
longed dcpref..sion  in  an  area  means  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  community  fa- 
cilities— schools,  stores,  hospitals,  banks, 
office  buildings.  hCHnes.  churches,  paved 
-Streets,  sidewalks,  sewer  and  water  sup- 
ply systemis,  and  all  of  the  community 
services  which  were  acquired  at  great 
expense  and  which  are  now  wasting 
away. 

These  facilities  will  have  to  be  dupli- 
cated if  we  have  a  mass,  wholesale  mi- 
gration from  these  areas  into  other  areas. 
Moreover,  a  successful  area  redevelop- 
ment program  would  serve  to  reduce  pub- 
lic outlays  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation, relief,  and  various  other  forms  of 
public  assistance — payments  for  which 
no  current  production  is  received  in  re- 
turn. It  would  help  to  replace  the  dole 
by  constructive  work. 


The  Employment  Act  of  1946  declares 
that  the  Federal  Groverninent  should 
promote  maximum  employment.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  effectiveness  of 
broad-scale  programs  to  alleviate  job- 
lessness. Many — probably  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States — are  not  badly 
depressed.  Moreover,  a  blunderbuss  na- 
tionwide program  to  alleviate  joblessness 
and  poverty  at  this  time,  which  affects 
all  areas  alike,  might  create  inflationary 
pressures  by  causing  new  investments 
where  unemployment  is  small. 

In  these  cases,  there  would  be  no  slack 
for  the  additional  expenditures  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  take  up,  and 
pouring  new  money  into  such  areas  would 
tend  to  bid  up  prices  instead  of  actually 
increasing  production. 

Chsuineling  investments  into  areas  of 
higli  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment IS  a  different  matter.  Large  reser- 
voirs of  idle  manpower  would  be  put  to 
work  and  production  would  increase. 
This  added  output  would  offset  in  whole 
or  in  large  paii,  the  extra  monetary  pur- 
chasing ix>\vers  added  to  the  industrial 
sector  of  the  country,  and  hence  cannot 
be  called  inflationary. 

Thus,  the  area  i-edevelopment  bill  will 
reduce  unemployment  and  poverty  where 
it  is  the  worst.  It  will  attack  joblessness 
with  carefully  aimed  rifle  shots  instead 
of  a  sawed -off  shotgun.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  cure  great  industriaJ 
depressions  or  seasonal  unem.ployment — 
and  we  have  never  claimed  it  to  be  so. 
But  would  reduce  the  persistent  and  deep 
ix)ckets  of  unemployed  workers  and 
hence  decrease  so-called  structural  un- 
employment, which  general  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  cannot  reach. 

To  make  this  problem  clear  to  the 
membership.  I  have,  as  I  have  said,  pre- 
pared charts  which  show  the  history  of 
the  high  and  long-term  unemployment 
in  these  areas  which  are  available  at  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  for  your  inspection. 
If  you  examine  these,  I  believe  you  will 
agree  they  completely  refute  the  charge 
of  the  administration  that  the  distress 
m  the  areas  covered  by  S.  722  is  only 
tempoi-ary  in  nature.  It  is  clear  that  the 
problem  is  not  a  local  one  or  a  regional 
one.  but  is  a  national  one  that  demands 
our  favorable  attention. 

STATXD  BCAaONS  rOR  THE  VETO  ANALTZZS 

Let  me  now  examine  the  reasons  set 
forth  by  the  President  for  this  most  re- 
cent veto: 

First.  The  President  states  that  S. 
722  would  'squander  the  Federal  tax- 
payers' money  where  there  is  only  tem- 
porary economic  difficulty,  curable 
without  the  special  Federal  assistance 
provided  in  the  bill."  Those  are  his 
words. 

To  answer  this  argument  I  have  had 
a  chart,  to  which  I  have  referred,  pre- 
pared, which  gives  the  history  of  each  of 
the  areas  presently  qualified  for  partici- 
pation under  the  bill. 

Shown  on  this  chart  are  40  major 
labor  market  areas  which  would  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  722,  and  102 
smaller  labor  market  areas  which  would 
also  qualify.  Of  the  40  major  labor 
market  areas,  11  are  shown  to  have 
been  so  designated  since  1951;  30  of 
these  major  areas  have  been  so  desig- 


nated for  at  le€ist  5  years,  and  77  of  the 
102  smaller  labor  market  areas  have  also 
been  so  rated  for  over  5  years.  All  ol 
the  areas  designated  have  at  least  2 
years  of  excessive  unemployment  ex- 
perience. 

Two  years  of  excessive  unemployment 
can  produce  dire  effects  upon  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  a  community.  And  with 
three-quarters  of  the  areas,  both  large 
and  small,  having  over  5  years  of  such 
experience,  the  records  show  that  there 
is  just  no  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  areas  that  would  be  covered  by  S. 
722  are  only  temporarily  in  these  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

In  these  142  labor  market  areas,  ob- 
viously there  are  great  variations  in  the 
seventy  and  nature  of  the  needs.  But 
the  Administrator  is  not  bound  to  give 
every  form  of  assistance  to  eveo'  area. 
Under  sensible  administration,  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  areas 
needing  onlj'  urban  renewal  or  technical 
or  planning  assistance  will  "deprive" 
more  heavily  hit  communities  of  needed 
loan  funds,  as  the  President  charges. 
The  President's  use  of  the  word  "squan- 
der" is  also  ill  suited  to  a  bill  in  which 
$200  million  of  the  $251  million  author- 
ized are  in  the  form  of  repayable  loans — 
and  two  of  the  grant  programs  are  in 
the  administration's  own  bill. 

Second.  The  President  next  states 
that  the  provisions  of  S.  722  would  "in- 
hibit" loc»J.  State,  and  private  initiative, 
and  further  that  the  65-percent  maxi- 
mum Federal  participation  provided  in 
the  bill  Is  too  high  a  Federal  share  for 
an  effective  redevelopment  program. 
First  let  us  note  that  a  lesser  percentage 
than  65  may  be  granted;  the  65  percent 
is  only  a  maximum  limitation.  But  some 
of  the  hardest  hit  areas  may  need  that 
much  to  get  started.  My  colleague,  the 
minority  leader.  c«ice  urged  upon  the 
committee  an  even  higher  ceiling. 

One  has  only  to  resul  the  full  pro- 
visions of  S.  722,  moreover,  to  see  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  this  bill  by 
the  administration.  Subsection  (b)(2) 
of  section  6  specifically  provides  that 
such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  project 
to  be  financed  is  located,  and  which 
agency  or  instrumentality  is  directly 
concerned  with  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  such  State  or  subdivision. 

In  the  event  there  is  no  such  State 
or  local  agency,  which  will  be  the  ex- 
ceptional case,  there  is  the  further  pro- 
vision in  subsection  (o  of  section  6  that 
the  Administrator  appoint  a  local  rede- 
velopwnent  committee,  but  it  must  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  seven  resi- 
dents of  the  area — representatives  of 
labor,  commerce,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural groups  and  of  the  residents,  gen- 
erally, of  the  area,  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  redevelopment  program  of  the  area. 

These  are  specific  requirements  de- 
signed to  stimulate,  not  to  stifle,  local 
initiative.  The  bill  reo^nizes  that  the 
success  of  redevelopment  of  these  areas 
is  dependent  upon  the  will  and  efforts  of 
the  local  citizens. 

TTilrd.  The  President  next  objects  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  provision  for  Fed- 
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eral  financing  of  plant  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  stated  reason  that 
such  expenditure  is  "unwise  and  un- 
necessary and  therefore  wasteful  of 
money  that  otherwise  could  be  of  real 
help." 

This  provision  was  included  in  the  bill 
as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of 
several  witnesses  who  appeared  during 
three  congressional  hearings  conducted 
during  1956.  1957.  and  1959,  and  which 
hearings  developed  3.520  pages  of  hear- 
ings before  three  Senate  committees. 
The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee conducted  the  hearing  in  1956.  and 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee conducted  the  subsequent  hear- 
ings during  1957  and  1959.  This  author- 
ization will  be  especially  helpful  where 
the  area  has  available  buildings  and 
public  facilities,  but  needs  only  new  and 
different  machinery. 

At  one  point  during  the  committee 
consideration  in  1958,  Senator  Piirtell, 
himself  a  manufacturer  from  Connecti- 
cut, strongly  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  the  use 
of  funds  for  plant  machinery  and  equip- 
ment was  wise  and  necessary  to  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  these  areas. 
The  committee  was  persuaded  by  his 
argument  and  the  other  testimony  be- 
fore it.  Surely  the  Administrator  in  his 
discretion  will  deny  unneeded  or  unduly 
risky  loans  for  this  purpose.  But  to 
meet  the  exceptional  need,  the  author- 
ity seems  desirable — and  surely  is  not 
grounds  for  veto. 

Fourth.  Objection  is  next  made  to  the 
public  facilities  loan  and  grant  program 
set  forth  in  S.  722,  and  the  President 
states  that  there  is  available  under  ex- 
isting Government  loan  programs  suf- 
ficient money  to  cover  these  needs. 

The  hearings  developed  information 
that  in  many  areas,  notably  areas  of  New 
England.  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia, 
and  eastern  Kentucky,  where  the  com- 
munities are  located  in  somewhat  nar- 
row valleys,  new  lands  must  be  developed 
for  industrial  parks  for  industry  loca- 
tion. A  program  of  this  type  requires 
the  development  of  all  types  of  public 
facilities — access  roads.  powerlines, 
grading  and  ground  clearing,  sewerage 
systems,  and  water,  often  large  require- 
ments of  water  for  Industrial  use.  These 
facilities  may  be  the  essential  key  to  re- 
development. I  know  of  no  Federal  pro- 
grams which  cover  all  of  these  needs. 

The  President  suggests  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  under  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  A?ency, 
which  has  a  general  authority  for  loans 
for  some  of  these  types  of  public  fa- 
cilities. But  in  this  administration,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  are  largely  concerned 
with  building  sewerage  and  water  sys- 
tems for  small  communities.  This  in  no 
sense  meets  the  needs  of  these  areas 
which  require  a  variegated,  sizable,  and 
adequate  provision  of  industry  water  and 
industrial  parks.  It  would  also  take 
away  from  the  desirable  coordination  of 
major  redevelopment  programs  to  have 
the  public  facilities  assistance  handled 
separately.  I  know  of  no  Federal  pro- 
gram which  covers  all  this  need. 

The  grant  program  set  forth  in  S.  722 
Is  also  criticized.     In  this  connection,  I 


would  like  to  say  that  the  evidence  be- 
fore us  clearly  showed  that  unfortunate- 
ly there  are  a  number  of  areas  in  the 
United  States  which  are  unable  to  repay 
all  the  costs  of  loans  for  public  faciU- 
ties  needed  for  an  effective  economic 
redevelopment  program.  To  meet  these 
exceptional  but  needy  cases,  grants  are 
authorized.  But  S.  722  cautiously  re- 
quires that  the  Administrator  obtain 
from  the  area  seeking  assistance  a  con- 
tribution to  the  costs  in  proportion  to 
the  ahdlity  of  the  area  to  contribute. 

Fifth.  The  President  then  states  that 
the  provisions  for  a  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  our  rural 
areas  Is  "incongruous  and  unnecessary," 
and  a^ain  states  that  there  are  in 
existence  Federal  programs,  namely  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Rural  Development  Program,  which  are 
capable  of  giving  the  needed  assistance 
for  curing  the  problems  of  the  low- 
income  rural  areas. 

The  problem  of  underemployment  in 
our  rural  areas  is  just  as  great  as  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  our  in- 
dustrial areas.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
and  that  the  record  shows  that  the 
rural  development  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  solve  this  long- 
term  problem  of  our  poverty-ridden 
rural  areas.  For  the  most  part,  the 
rural  development  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  little 
other  than  organize  and  counsel.  It 
should  be  termed  the  conversation 
department.  There  has  been  some 
vague  talk  about  increasing  industrial- 
ization and  nonfarm  employment  op- 
portunities. But  the  program  has  no 
funds  to  implement  that  talk.  The 
Small  Business  Administration,  as 
shown  by  the  hearings,  is  wholly  ineffec- 
tive in  reaching  a  solution  to  this  rural 
redevelopment  problem. 

We  propose  to  help  start  new  indus- 
tries where  the  families  of  low-income 
farmerB  may  be  employed,  and  the  farm- 
ers thettnselves  may  be  employed  in  the 
off  sea«ons.  Of  course,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  virtually  noth- 
ine;  to  do  with  this. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  considered  this  bill  that  a 
rural  program  as  .set  forth  in  S  722  was 
the  mo6t  effective  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  underemployment.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  cogent  statements 
made  b(y  any  of  the  witnesses  before  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  was  that  of  Mr. 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  I  quote: 

From  the  long-range  standpoint.  It  (area 
redevelopment  legislation)  could  be  one  of 
the  mo«t  important  pieces  of  agricultural 
legislation  during  the  86th  Congress 

I  migiit  add  that  the  rural  program  set 
forth  in  the  bill  was  also  supported  by 
the  Farmers'  Union. 

Sixth.  The  sixth  and  last  objection 
made  by  the  administration  is  that  a  new 
Federal  agency  is  not  needed.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  President  as- 
serts, should  administer  the  program. 

This  point  has  received  much  con- 
sideration and  has  been  the  subject  of 


much  debate.  We  decided  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  not  ad- 
minister the  proposed  legislation.  The 
major  reason  is  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  the  agency  in  which  the 
principal  opposition  to  this  bill  has  been 
found,  and  to  give  Secretary  Mueller  the 
power  to  administer  this  program  would 
be  like  designating  a  fox  to  take  care 
of  the  chickens. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  pass  on  the 
question  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto  I  do  not  think  the  administration 
has  been  wholly  forthright  in  dealing 
with  this  issue. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  broad 
bill  which  seeks  to  provide  a  number  of 
ways  of  meeting  this  wide.spread.  long- 
term  economic  blight  that  exi.sts  in  the 
United  States.  The  unemployment  fact 
gathering  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  vocational  training  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  subsist- 
ence retraining  payment  program,  all 
suggest  a  definite  interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  administering  some 
phase-s  of  the  bill  The  rural  program 
set  forth  in  the  bill  is  foreign  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
But  the  most  basic  reason  why  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  under  its  jurisdiction 
IS  the  unsympathetic  if  not  downright 
hostile  attitude  displayed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  through  these  last  5 
years  toward  redevelopment  of  these 
areas  in  the  broad  sense. 

The  stated  grounds  for  the  President's 
veto  thus  are  without  foundation  in  rea- 
son or  in  fact.  When  coupled,  as  they 
are,  with  renewed  expressions  of  interest 
in  some  affirmative  action — aflflrmative 
action  which  the  veto,  however,  seeks 
to  block  and  which  the  administration 
has  steadily  fought — these  appeals  of  the 
President  are  contradictory  and  confus- 
ing. 

Only  Congress  by  a  reaffirmation  of  its 
support  for  an  effective  program,  with 
enlarged  majorities,  can  give  the  clear 
lead  that  is  essential  to  the  meeting  of 
this  problem. 

Let  me  turn  briefiy  to  some  of  the 
main,  affirmative  reasons  why  we  should 
enact  S  722,  notwithstanding  the  veto. 

HOW  MUCH  DOUBLFTAl  K  CAN  THE 
PEOPLE  TAKE' 

Each  year  the  President  has  asked  for 
an  area  redevelopment  program,  and 
each  time  when  Congress  passes  such  a 
bill  the  President  vetoes  it  on  one  pretext 
or  another. 

His  callous  acts  as  compared  with  his 
soul- warming  and  solicitous  words  re- 
minds me  of  Lewis  Carroll's  story  of  the 
walrus  and  the  carpenter  who  lured  a 
multitude  of  oysters  into  taking  a  little 
walk  with  them  along  the  beach  and 
then  after  some  pleasant  and  soothing 
talk,  proceeded  to  eat  them  all  up. 

•'I  weep  for  you."  the  Walrus  said; 

"I  deeply  sympathize." 
With  sobs  and  tears,  he  sorted  out 

Those  of  the  largest  size. 
Holding  his  pocket  handkerchief 

Before  his  streaming  eyes. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  walrus  is  well 
paralleled  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  dealing  with  this 
measure. 
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ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  MINOEITY  BULE?  IS  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  BBCOME  THE  LEGISLATURE  AS 
WELL? 

There  is  another  principle  involved  in 
our  action  on  this  bill.  It  is  whether  we 
are  to  subftitute  minority  for  majority 
rule  In  this  country.  The  President  has 
boasted  that  through  the  veto,  as  long 
as  he  can  command  one  more  than  a 
third  of  the  votes  in  either  House,  he 
can  stop  anything  the  majority  of  the 
Nation,  expressing  themselves  through 
their  representatives,  want,  or  dictate 
the  terms  o^  any  legislation  which  is 
passed. 

He  has  already  vetoed  the  water  pol- 
lution bill  under  these  condition.";,  and 
he  has  twice  vetoed  this  area  redevelop- 
ment bill.  He  vetoed  the  housing  bill 
twice,  and  nas  threatened  to  do  it  again 
this  year,  and  he  has  the  ax  poised  in  a 
similar  pos  tion  for  any  school  aid  bill. 

This  is  an  assertion  of  minority  rather 
than  of  majority  rule 

Under  the  strict  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  President,  of  course  has  the 
power  to  do  this  But  is  it  wise  and  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the 
interest  of  national  unity  for  him  to 
carry  out  tliis  policy. 

The  President  and  his  followers  are 
demanding  the  most  rigid  obedience  to 
their  will  and  tactics  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  Even  the  most  reasonable 
criticism  of  methods  is  bitterly  resented 
and  denounced  as  unpatriotic. 

I  believe  that  history  will  record  that 
never  has  an  opposition  party  holding 
the  majority  of  Congress  been  so  under- 
standing and  so  coop>erative  in  its  rela- 
tionshipjs  with  a  President  of  the  oppo- 
site political  faith  than  we  Democrats 
have  been  during  the  last  7 '2  years. 
One  need  only  to  compare  our  behavior 
with  that  of  the  Republicans  toward 
Woodrow  \A'ilson  in  1919-20.  and  toward 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  1935  to  1945. 
and  throughout  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, when  an  eminent  Republican  led 
the  pack  In  referring  to  the  Korean  war 
as  'Truman's  war."  The  contrast  is 
almost  one  between  daylight  and  dark- 
ness. 

Not  only  does  the  administration  de- 
mand that  we  follow  them  to  the  last 
comma  and  niuneral  on  foreign  policy 
and  foreign  aid.  but  they  resent  and 
attack  any  suggestion  from  us  as  to  how 
they  might  carry  out  those  policies  in  a 
better  fashion. 

The  bitter  words  which  have  been  ut- 
tered by  them  during  the  last  few  days 
indicate  thit  they  would  put  a  figura- 
tive gag  in  the  mouth  of  every  prominent 
Democrat  v  ho.  although  not  questioning 
their  motive's,  criticizes  their  competence. 

COOPEHATll  N  SHOULD  BE  A  TWO-WAT  STREET 

We  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  field 
of  foreign  f olicy  for  the  sake  of  national 
unity.  I  believe  we  have  done  that,  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate.  However,  cooperation 
is  a  two-w;iy  street.  It  is  a  reciprocal 
affair.  Should  not  the  administration 
in  turn  cooperate  with  us  in  domestic 
affairs,  instead  of  repeatedly  trying 
to  Impose  its  will  in  the  smallest  degree 
in  these  matters  as  well  as  in  foreign 
affairs?    We  have  tried  to  meet  the  ad- 


ministration halfway.  We  have  cut  the 
total  amounts  Included  from  $379  mil- 
lion to  $251  million,  or  by  $138  million. 
We  eliminated  the  authorization  for 
bond  issues  in  order  to  require  later  ap- 
propriations. Apparently  that  is  not 
enough.  The  President  now  demands 
complete  and  final  submission.  He  wants 
to  be  the  legislature  as  well  as  the  Elx- 
ecutive.  He  wants  to  prevent  the  ma- 
jority from  legislating,  by  the  free  use  of 
his  veto,  and  to  heap  scorn  upon  us,  for 
partisan  effect,  that  we  have  not  accom- 
plished much  and  have  not  passed  much 
legislation.  If  he  would  cooperate  we 
could  pass  the  legislation  but  his  stub- 
born vetoes  are  making  this  impossible. 

The  dignity  of  the  legislative  branch 
alone  demands  that  we  override  the  veto. 
But  more  than  the  dignity  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is  involved.  The  welfare  of 
the  Nation  is  involved,  and  that  demands 
that  we  put  into  the  hands  of  the  imem- 
ployed  the  means  for  them  to  go  back  to 
ployed  the  means  for  them  to  go  back  to 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
insisting  that  we  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid,  and  in  great  detail. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  some  of  the 
projects  which  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  !Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl.  This  book,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  weighs  6  pounds  4  oimces.  The 
projects  are  listed  in  great  detail.  They 
are  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world. 
The  President  is  saying.  "Do  not  cut  a 
single  cent  from  these  foreign  projects." 
Yet  he  refuses  to  permit  a  more-work 
program  to  go  into  effect  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

I  say  for  the  sake  of  oiu'  dignity  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  should  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  lUmois.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  depressed  areas  con- 
cept He  carried  the  first  depressed 
areas  bill  satisfactorily  through  the  Sen- 
ate, only  to  see  it  die  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  carried  the  second 
depressed  areas  bill  successfully  through 
the  Senate.  It  passed  the  House.  Then 
it  was  vetoed.  He  undauntedly  and  un- 
tiringly arose  again  to  lead  in  the  pas- 
.sage  through  the  Senate  of  a  third  bill, 
a  better  bill  than  the  one  the  President 
has  vetoed 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  indom- 
itable will  and  his  strong  feeling  of  ur- 
gent need  to  help  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple who  are  without  jobs  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  I  only  wish  that  his 
effort^  had  been  more  successful.  How- 
ever, he  who  fights  and  runs  away  will 
live  to  fight  another  day. 

Mr  IK>UGLAS  I  am  not  rimning 
away 

Mr  CLARK.  No  However,  we  can 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  To 
not  let  this  matter  be  entirely  serious,  I 
notice  that  the  Senator  quoted  from 
Lewis  Carroll.  In  that  connection  I 
wonder  if  he  does  not  recall  these  lines 
also  from  Lewis  Carroll's  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass."  as  appropriate  and  quite 
pertinent  to  the  mess  which  the  admin- 


istration has  created  during  7  years  of 
inaction  in  dee  ling  with  depressed  areas. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
recall  these  lines: 

"If  seven  maids  with  seven  mof>s 
Should  sweep  for  half  a  year. 

Do  you  suppose,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"That  they  could  get  it  clear?" 

"I  doubt  It,"  said  the  Carpenter. 
And  shed  a  bitter  tear 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  com- 
ment, which  I  do  net  deserve  but  which 
I  appreciate.  Ever  since  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  joined  the  Sen- 
ate, no  one  has  been  more  faithful  or 
more  determined  in  pushing  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  good  bill  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  deserves  as 
much  credit  as  I  do  in  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  CLARX.  Would  that  it  were  true, 
but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  5  mmutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  effort  to  override  the  veto. 
I  do  so  without  much  hope  of  success. 
but  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  at  least 
make  the  record  of  how  many  Senators 
disagre?e  with  the  President  in  his  veto 
message. 

I  do  not  even  know  if  it  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  majority.  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
substantial  majority.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  be  the  necessary  two-thirds  major- 
ity. However,  I  concur  in  the  judgment 
of  my  colleagues  that  it  is  worth  making 
the  effort,  anyway. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  bill  which 
we  are  trying  to  pass,  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  the  President,  is  not  nearly 
so  good  a  bill  as  the  one  which  passed 
the  Senate  a  year  ago.  It  goes  ftxrther 
in  meeting  the  President's  tmtenable  ob- 
jections than  the  bill  we  passed.  Yet 
when  all  things  are  considered,  it  is 
clearly  a  better  bill  than  no  bill  at  all. 

I  should  hke  to  deal  with  the  six  un- 
soimd  reasons  given  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  vetoing  the  bill. 
He  says,  first: 

S.  722  would  squander  the  Federal  tax- 
payers' money  where  there  Is  only  temporary 
economic  difficulty. 

Yet  it  is  clear  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  the  bill  does  not  provide  1 
cent  of  money.  How  can  the  taxpayers' 
money  be  squandered  when  the  bill  does 
not  call  for  an  appropriation?  Actually, 
one  of  the  defects  in  the  House  bill  was 
that  it  required  appropriations  for  the 
loan  funds  instead  of  permitting  them 
to  be  financed  through  borrowing  from 
the  Tieasury.  I  think  any  junior  high 
school  student  wotild  know  that  the 
President  was  WTong  when  he  said  an 
authorization  bill  would  squander  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Surely  a  man  can- 
not have  served  for  7  years  in  the  White 
House  and  be  unaware  of  the  distinction 
betwetin  an  authorization  bill  and  an 
appropriation  bill.  Equally  clear,  if 
the  Piesident  believes  the  bill  calls  for 
too  much  of  an  authorization,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  either  to  propose  a  smaller  ap- 
propriation or  not  spend  the  money  if 
Congress  ignores  his  will.  So  the  first 
reason  given  by  the  President  is  clearly 
untenable. 
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Second,  he  says  that  Federal  partici- 
pation up  to  65  percent  on  industrial 
projects  as  a  loan  is  excessive.  Yet, 
again,  this  is  not  a  requirement:  It  is  a 
ceiling.  The  administrator  appointed  by 
the  President  would  not  have  to  make 
a  loan  of  more  than  5  percent,  if  he  did 
not  want  to.  The  65-percent  ceiling, 
in  my  judgment,  was  desirable,  as  any- 
one who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  travel 
through  the  depressed  areas,  which  the 
President  has  not  done,  would  know. 

So  it  should  be  equally  clear  to  a  stu- 
dent in  high  school  that  the  objection 
to  a  65-percent  limit  is  not  tenable,  be- 
cause 65  percent  is  not  a  requirement; 
it  is  a  ceiling.  Again,  the  President's 
own  administrator  could  determine  how 
far  it  was  desired  to  have  Federal  par- 
ticii>ation  go. 

The  Presidents  third  objection  is  to 
the  inclusion  of  loan.s  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  in  addition  to  lands  and 
buildings.  This  provision  he  thought 
unwise  and  unnecessary'.  Again,  this 
provision  is  not  a  directive:  it  is  merely 
an  authorization.  Again,  the  Presidents 
own  administrator  could  determme  not 
to  make  a  single  loan  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  if  he  did  not  want  to  make  it. 
Anyone  who  has  traveled  through  the 
depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Kentucky  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  done  will  realize  the  critical 
condition  of  the  economies  in  those  com- 
munities, and  will,  I  believe,  conclude 
that  there  will  be  many  cases  where 
loans  on  machinery  and  equipment 
would  be  not  only  wise  but  also  sound. 
But.  in  any  case,  they  would  not  have 
to  be  made. 

So  I  say  again  that  any  junior  high 
school  student  who  studied  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  carefully  would  see 
that  there  is  no  merit  in  the  President's 
third  objection. 

The  President's  fourth  objection  is 
that  loans  for  public  facilities  are  un- 
necessary because  such  assistance  is 
available  under  another  program.  That 
is  not  true.  The  community  facilities 
program  has  run  out  of  money.  True, 
the  President  has  asked  us  to  replenish 
it,  but  there  is  no  priority  m  that  pro- 
gram for  areas  of  heavy  unemployment 
that  would  have  been  helped  under  this 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  additional  minutes'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  as  I  have 
said,  the  funds  for  loans  for  public  fa- 
cilities are  not  now  available.  Certainly 
the  President  mu.st  know  this.  Ccr- 
taltxly  he  must  al.so  know  that  even  if 
he  ROt  the  funds  he  has  requested, 
through  the  authorization  process  and 
then  throuKh  the  appropriation  process, 
for  tlie  Federal  loans  for  public  facili- 
ties, there  is  no  authority  which  is  mean- 
inKful  to  assist  dopre.ssed  areas.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  any  reasonably 
intelligent  teen-aKe  boy  or  girl  would 
recognize  that  this  objection  of  the 
President  Is  simply  untenable. 


Fifth,  the  President  says  that  provi- 
sions for  loans  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas  are  incongruous  and 
unnecessary.  I  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent bus  not  stopped  shooting  quail  long 
enough  to  go  out  and  look  at  some  of 
the  rural  areas  close  to  where  the  big 
plantations  of  some  of  his  Republican 
friends  are  located,  where  the  desperate 
need  and  the  poverty-stricken  condition 
of  their  inhabitants,  together  with  their 
inabilit;j-  to  obtain  an  income  from  the 
produce  of  their  farms  sufficient  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  any  standard  of  de- 
cency, constitute  a  shocking  national 
disgrace. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  anyone,  regard- 
less of  his  age,  who  undertakes  to  study 
this  objection  must  come  to  the  same 
conclu-iion:  that  the  President's  fifth 
reason  for  vetoing  the  bill  is  wrong. 

FinaEy,  the  President  objects  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  Federal  agency.  He 
says  it  is  not  needed  and  would  delay 
the  program.  In  this  case,  perhaps, 
theoretically,  one  could  make  a  strong 
case  for  the  President.  Actually,  there 
would  not  be  any  more  employees. 
There  Tould  have  to  be  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  if  the  program  were 
conducted  in  an  existing  agency.  There 
would  De  no  saving  to  the  taxpayer  by 
having  the  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  I  beheve 
most  people  in  the  administration  know- 
why  a  new  agency  was  proposed  in  the 
bill.  It  was  done  because  the  whole  ad- 
ministration, from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  through  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget — and  all  down  the  line — 
is  publicly  opposed  to  any  program  of 
this  kind.  If  it  were  placed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  that  Depart- 
ment would  kill  the  program.  That  is 
why   a   new   agency   was   proposed. 

However,  there  will  be  a  new  adminis- 
tration in  January,  and  there  will  be  a 
new  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  hope  he 
will  have  a  httle  more  compassion  in  his 
soul  than  his  predecessors  had. 

If  this  were  the  only  objection  to  the 
bill,  we  might  be  able  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  ground  that,  organiza- 
tionally speaking,  this  arrangement 
might  be  satisfactory. 

So  I  think  it  must  be  abundantly  clear 
that  none  of  these  six  reasons  given  by 
the  President  for  vetoing  the  bill  would 
convince  even  a  reasonably  Intelligent 
adolescent  who  wanted  to  study  the 
problem. 

I  turn  now,  briefly,  to  that  double 
standard,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
have  spoken  so  eloquently  on  the  floor 
during  Uie  past  few  weeks.  It  is  all  right 
to  take  care  of  the  depresst-d  areas  in 
Ceylon,  In  Formosa,  m  Vietnam,  in  India, 
and  elsewhere  That  Ls  nil  rlKlU;  it  Is 
patriotic.  But  to  take  care  of  people  in 
the  United  States  Is  socialistic  and 
wrong.  The  cynical  nature  of  this  un- 
tenable position  must  be  clear  to  rU 
Amerlcwis, 

I  shall  vote  for  tlie  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  view  of  the  current  world  crisis 
in  world  afTalrs.  I  .shall  vote  for  every 
cent  the  President  asks  for  the  foreign  aid 
progranv    However.  I  believe  it  is  utterly 


indefensible  to  say  at  the  .same  time  that 
we  will  not  do  anyLliing  for  American 
citizens  because  of  an  alleged  "squan- 
dering" of  taxpayers'  money  particularly 
at  a  time  when  no  real  effort  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  bring  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  revenue  which  are 
available  through  adequate  tax  enforce- 
ment and  for  closeup  of  iniquitous  tax 
loopholes. 

Finally,  let  me  speak  about  the  Presi- 
dent's somewhat — well,  I  will  not  use  Uie 
adjective  of  which  I  was  thinking.  Let 
me  talk  about  his  profound  hope  that 
sound  new  legislation  will  be  promptly 
enacted. 

I  do  not  want  to  queistion  anybody's 
motivation,  but,  again,  I  think  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  any  reasonably 
intelligent  high  school  youngster  would 
know  that  there  will  be  no  new  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Why?  Because  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  one  Republican  vote 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  report 
a  bill  in  that  body.  T\*o  conservative 
Democrats  and  the  four  northern  Re- 
publicans are  ganging  up  togetlier  to 
make  it  impossible  to  pa.ss  any  bill  of 
this  kind  in  the  House. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  Peiuisylvania 
IMr,  ScoTTl  on  his  feet.  If  he  tlnnks 
I  am  not  right,  let  him  go  over  to  the 
body,  where  he  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction, and  get  a  bill  passed  in  the 
House.  Then  I  will  undertake,  with  the 
help  of  my  friend  from  Illinois,  to  help 
get  it  passed  over  here.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  It  is  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  House,  headed  by  Charley  H.-^l- 
LrcK,  which  is  preventing  the  bill  from 
going  through  that  body  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  take  it  my  colleague  [Mr.  Scott  1 
desires  to  speak  on  the  subject,  so  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  Pre.sident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.  Scott  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand that  my  colleague  (Mr,  Clark  1 
has  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  Yes.  I  thought  my  col- 
league wLshed  to  a.sk  mo  a  question. 

Mr.  SCOrr.  I  .should  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  think  it  extremely  unfortunate  that 
we  Inject  politics  into  this  l.s.sue  because 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  myself  nie  niKuiiu:  for  the  same 
thing 

Ml  CLARK  Of  course,  my  colleague 
!'  ''Is  that  way  about  the  colloquy  on  yes- 
U'l  tlu.v  al.so;  cioe.^  he  not? 

Mr  SCOTT,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  today's  colloquy. 

I  said  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr,  Ci.ark1  and  I  are 
arguing  for  the  .same  thing,  namely,  for 
the  passage  of  an  elTectivc  bill  to  aid 
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depressed  areas  and  to  relieve  the  prob- 
lem of  chronic  unemployment.  To  me, 
the  unemployed  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  either  Republicans  or  Democrats.  In- 
stead, they  are  to  be  considered  as  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
them  are  Democrats. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Certainly,  the  passage  of 
a  bill  to  aid  the  unemployed  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

With  that  fact  in  mind,  my  colleague 
has  referred  to  my  16  years  of  service  in 
the  other  body,  some  of  it  on  the  Rules 
Committee.  He  knows  very  well  that  if 
I  were  presently  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  a  member  of  its  Rules  Committee,  my 
vote  would  be  in  favor  of  a  distressed 
areas  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  sure  it  would. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  in  my  considered 
opinion,  my  colleague  has  Kone  a  little 
too  far,  as  he  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
do — because  he  is  an  earnest  and  extro- 
verted and  intelligent  gentleman — in 
suggesting  that  the  present  minority 
members  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
would  automatically  vote  against  any 
depressed  areas  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     One  moment,  please. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion bill,  which  was  .sent  here,  and  was 
introduced  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body,  was  introduced  in  the  other  body, 
at  the  direction  of  the  minority  leader, 
by  Representative  Widnall,  of  New  Jer- 
sey: and  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration.  Although 
it  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  precisely  what  we 
would  like.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  would  lend  the  necessary 
support  to  the  reporting  of  that  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  in  so  doing,  it  would  come  un- 
der an  open  rule,  and  therefore  would  be 
subject  to  amendment 

But  I  do  hope  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  revert  to  the  position 
which  both  he  and  I  have  heretofore 
taken,  namely,  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  get  a  bill.  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
hearings  on  my  own  bill  and  on  the 
administration  bill  and  on  any  other  bills 
which  may  be  introduced  by  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle :  and  I  am  prepared 
to  support  any  bill  that  we  can  get  out  of 
committee,  if  the  bill  is  pointed  toward 
the  areas  of  need. 

I  ask  the  .senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania whether  he  is  prepared  to  make 
as  comprehensive  a  statement  as  that 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  calm 
judicious,  and  nonpolltical  approach 
made  by  my  distinguished  Junior  col- 
league moves  me.  as  it  always  does 
Needless  to  say,  I  would  support  any 
meaningful  bill,  and  would  stand,  if  not 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  at  least  at  arm's 
length  with  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania In  working  to  get  such  a  bill 
through. 

But.  again,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  the  place  to  get  that  done  Is  in  the 
other  body :  and  I  ume  my  good  friend  to 
u.se  his  good  otBces,  as  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  with  the  quarreling 
factions  over  there,  so  we  can  get  from 


the  House  a  bill  which  we  can  accept  over 
here,  instead  of  going  through  the  futile 
gesture  of  having  the  Senate  pass  a  bill, 
and  then  have  it  die  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  not  support  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  other  body,  let  me 
say  that  when  one  leaves  that  body  and 
makes  the  journey  down  the  long  corri- 
dor to  this  body,  he  often  is  regarded  in 
the  other  body  as  a  stranger  far  from 
home,  and  does  not  have  in  that  body 
any  exceptional  influence — and  perhaps 
not  in  this  body,  either. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  rise  to  do  something 
which  I  very  much  dislike  to  do,  because 
I  am  caught  between  my  loyalty  to  the 
President  and  my  conviction  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  unemployed. 

I  do  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  my 
colleague  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  that  there  is  any  absence  of  com- 
pa.ssion  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion or  the  officers  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  has 
visited  the  areas  in  Permsylvania.  and 
has  indicated  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
problem,  and  that  he  fully  supports  as 
considerable  aid  as  can  po.«^sibly  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Congress  to  the  depressed 
areas;  and  a  committee  headed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr, 
Ray,  has  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

The  fact  that  the  P.'-esident  has  com- 
passion for  these  areas  makes  it  almost 
incredible  that  anyone  would  suggest 
that  President  Eisenhower  is  not  a  com- 
passionate man.  His  compassion  has 
been  demonstrated  long  before  those  who 
now  make  the  most  noise  about  the  prob- 
lem became  arou.sed  in  the  interest  of 
this  cause. 

On  several  occasions  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  support  and 
would  approve  a  bill  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  depressed  areas,  which 
are  concentrated  largely  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  southern  Illinois. 
Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Massachusetts. 

The  difficulty  was  that  in  the  other 
body,  in  presenting  such  a  bill,  the  House 
Members  went  far  beyond  the  criteria 
employed  in  the  Senate  bill  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate,  after  being 
introduced  by  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr  Douglas  1,  and  also 
went  far  beyond  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  bill  which  was  offered  here  as  an 
amendment,  but  was  not  accepted:  and 
the  House  Increa.sed  the  number  of  re- 
gions to  which  such  a.sslstance  theoreti- 
cally would  have  been  applicable. 

Without  impugning  the  motives  of 
ai\yone  I  think  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
broad  area  of  support  for  the  bill,  ele- 
ment.* of  the  pork  barrel  or  the  grab  t>ag 
may  have  entered  into  the  final  bill 
which  went  to  the  President 

The  President  has  submitted  another 
bin 

A.s.suming  that  the  veto  will  not  be 
overridden  today,  I  now  urge  that  hear- 
ings be  held  on  the  President's  message, 
which  does  go  to  meet  these  criteria  and 
these  needs;  that  hearings  be  held  on 
the  bills  which  may  be  Introduced  by 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle: 
and  that  hearings  be  held  on  the  Scott 
bill,  which  is  Senate  bill  3668, 


I  believe  that  this  body  and  the  other 
body  have  equal  obUgations.  I  beheve  it 
is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  only  way  to 
get  a  bill  is  to  have  the  other  body  act 
on  it.  The  other  body  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bUl  and  its  passage  through 
the  ordinary  procedures.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  if  the  will  exists  on  the  part 
of  both  parties  over  there,  we  shall  get 
a  bill  from  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  not  wait  and 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  futility,  which 
indicate  that  it  is  too  late  to  get  a  bill. 
It  is  not  too  late  for  either  body  to  take 
some  action  on  things  the  people  need 
and  on  a  measure  the  President  has  re- 
quested. After  all.  it  has  not  been  too 
late  for  this  body  to  indulge  in  all  man- 
ner of  oratory  on  all  maimer  of  subjects. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  get  down  to 
an  agreement  with  the  President  on  a 
bill  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
needy. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  torn  between  my 
loyalty  to  the  President  and  my  convic- 
tion that  something  for  the  unemployed 
must  be  done.  I  think  it  is  fairly  well 
known  that  I  got  quite  a  few  delegates 
for  the  President  in  1952,  at  the  conven- 
tion— delegates  greater  in  number  than 
those  represented  by  many  a  State.  I 
think  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  love 
the  President  and  that  I  support  him 
wholeheartedly  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  and  usually  in  matters  of  domes- 
tic policy. 

But  on  this  issue,  I  wish  to  make 
crystal  clear  the  fact  that  my  sup- 
F)ort 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
about  to  say,  I  wish  to  make  crj'stal  clear 
the  point  that  on  this  issue  my  support 
of  depressed  areas  legislation  can  be 
made  manifest  here  only  by  voting  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

This  bill,  as  the  President  has  rightly 
said,  has  many  faults.  This  bill,  which 
the  President  has  vetoed,  would  give  less 
assistance  to  the  unemployed  people  of 
my  State  of  Pennsylvsaila  than  my  $200 
million  amendment  would  have  given. 
It  would  even  give  less  assistance  than 
the  $50-odd  million  bill  first  Introduced 
by  the  administration.  And  that  has  not 
yet  been  successfully  controverted  by 
anyone. 

Therefore,  in  passing  a  bill  which  was 
In  effect  a  pork-barrel  measure,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  defeated  the  purpose  of 
depressed  areas  legislation.  And  because 
they  did,  and  because  we  must  fight  this 
issue  out,  and  because  I  want  my  record 
to  be  clear,  and  not  because  I  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  President's  reasons, 
or  the  factuality  of  the  President's  rea- 
sons, for  vetoing  the  bill,  but  because  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  I  have  gone  as  far 
as  I  can  on  this  bill  to  get  out  a  good 
bill,  I  iiliall  do  as  I  have  stated. 
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Then,  when  the  veto  Is  sustained,  m. 
In  my  juditment.  It  will  be.  I  un  going  to 
renew  my  efforts  to  net  a  good  bill.  In 
my  Judgment,  we  can  get  one,  and  get 
It  without  rwort  to  politics.  We  do  not 
need  political  references  because.  If  the 
bill  la  passed,  the  people  of  the  areas 
involved  are  uolng  to  know  it  has  got  to 
be  passed  with  tho  support  of  both  par- 
ties The  Democratic  Purty  hfts  a  two- 
U.ii-dM  mivloniy  la  both  Houses.  How- 
ever, the  slturtUon  b«Mng  what  it  Is.  ihr 
nupport  of  my  pai-ty  Is  e*sejUial  to  the 
ptuuMue  of  ft  good  bill,  aiul  thftl  support 
.•aiould  be  forthcomiiui 

Mr  JAVrra  Mr  Premdenl,  will  the 
Srnftlor  yield*  If  he  does  not  hl^\f 
enough  time,  I  RhiiU  urt  jtomr  time  if  il 
IS  needed,  I  hftve  Mke<t  U\e  Senstor  U> 
yield  at  that  point  brcnuse  I  wn  li\ter- 
e«ted  In  Uie  que*tlon  of  v^hrUirr  i\n,v  He 
publican  sliould  voir  to  oven  ide,  I  voted 
for  the  bill,  And  nAlurully,  to  be  connlst- 
rnt.  I  would,  In  tlie  normal  course,  vote 
to  override.  I  should  like  to  a.tk  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  If  he  agrees 
witli  mo  tl\At  U\e  iTason  why  Uils  matter 
U  before  us  today  is  solely  to  make  it  a 
political  issue,  bccau.ne  everybody  knows 
the  veto  is  not  going  to  be  overridden. 
The  theory  l.s  to  say.  "Well,  tho  Piesidont 
did  the  wrong  tl^lrw,"  in  view  of  the  fact 
tl\at  t^ic  administration  has  put  in  a  bill 
now  to  get  the  legislativo  process  started 
all  over  auain.  which  the  Senator  from 
IlUnol.s  Introduced,  and  of  which  I  am  a 
co-.six)nsor 

Is  It  not  a  fiict  that  RopubUcanji  ul^o 
voted  for  the  blU  luid  who  vote  U>  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  are  '.vfT\imlnu 
the  fact  Umt  we  are  for  depressed  areas 
legislation,  and  U^at  we  are  not  allowing 
ourselves  to  become  strictly  partisan,  and 
that  we  intend  to  follow  through  to  get 
such  legislation,  therefore  getting  some 
of  the  political  heat  out  of  the  Issue  on 
the  question  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto? 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  if  some  of  the  Re- 
publicans wished  to  gain  the  maximum 
pohticaU  advantage,  the  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  ve- 
to, to  assert  unequivocally  that  we  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  President 
without  reservation,  and  then  turn  to 
the  majority  party  and  say.  "You  are 
wrong  and  you  must  bear  full  responsi- 
bility," 

I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  vote  against  action 
taken  by  our  President,  we  indicate  that 
we  v\sh  to  keep  the  issue  alive  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
insist  on  hearinss,  rather  than  to  do 
nothing  and  let  this  become  a  political 
issue. 

Both  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
are  awaie  of  the  fact  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  would  prefer  to  have  issues 
rather  than  laws.  One  of  those  people 
certainly  is  not  the  majority  leader  of 
this  body,  who  has  consistently  as- 
serted— and  I  agree  with  him — that 
the  important  thing  is  to  get  legislation 
rather  than  political  issues.  If  we  are 
going  to  play  this  straight  down  the  line 
on  the  basis  that  the  unemployec*  need 
help,  in  my  opinion  we  are  pursuing  the 
right  path. 


Mr.  jAVrrs.  Would  another  point 
served  by  a  vote  In  favor  of  overriding 
be  the  fact  that  those  who  supported 
the  bill  know  that  a  bill  which  involves 
approximately  $2ft0  million  cornea  a  lot 
nearer  the  mark,  considering  what  needs 
to  be  done,  than  the  metwure  proposed  iiy 
U\e  administration,  sUu-tlng  with  Mvme- 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  160  mil- 
lion' 

Mr  SCOrr.  Yes  The  admini.Mia- 
tlon  pii){)o«ed  «omrthlnn  on  the  order  of 
$58  milUon  or  $57  million  It  l.i  nt)W  pro- 
posing in  ultimate  exjx'i\diiure  of  some- 
thinu  lilellHO  millioi^ 

Mr  JAVITS  That  l.s  much  xuuww  (!,-• 
mark,  Ik  It  nof) 

Mr  acoiT  Tlu\t  i-i  much  neniiM  tin- 
mark  I  Intnxluced  a  bill  which  would 
ju'ovUie  for  the  expenditure  of  m  \\w 
neighlKirluxxl  of  |ino  million  and  on 
thnt  I  vfl.ih  to  have  mimelhlnK  to  nay 

Mr  JAVITS  1  Ih.-xnk  the  Hetu\t<u  foi 
yielding  tome 

Mr,  $COTn'  Mr  IMej^ident,  on  Trl- 
day  last  I  intriKluc«'d  witJuMit  comment  a 
new  rtren  redevelopmeiU  bill,  S  :»,srt8  At 
that  tittle  tlie  3»'nate  w:v.s  worklui:  under 
a  ooiuxeiu  «greemei\i  which  precluded  a 
dl.sous.Hion  of  my  bill. 

At  this  point  I  divlre  to  tn'hide  a  hi lef 
explaiu^tlon  of  the  bill  and  Ki\e  tl",e  lea- 
.•<on.s  for  its  Intit  ductlon.  I  a.^k  ii:,.Wil- 
mous  consent  to  h.vve  included  in  the 
RitORD,  followlnn  my  rt'inaik.s.  a  rum- 
parl.son  of  the  area  rtHlevelopnvuit  bill  ivs 
vetoed,  with  icvl.sions  Inooipui.aed  in 
S  3568 

Tl)e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W.'hout 
objecuan,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr  acOTT  Mr  President.  1  also  lusk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  foiluwini!  my  re- 
moik.s  an  editorial  from  the  Harrlsbur« 
Sunday  Patriot-News  of  May  15.  1960. 
an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer; an  article  from  tlio  Harrisburg 
Patriot  of  May  19.  1960;  at\  article  from 
the  same  newspaixM*  of  Saturday.  May  14. 
1960;  iiod  an  article  from  the  same  patnu- 
of  May  13.  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

tSee  exhibit  2  • 

Mr.  acOTT.  Mr  President,  ever  .since 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  identified  with  legislation  to 
secure  rehef  for  economically  distressed 
areas  in  my  State,  and  others  similarly 
situated,  where  persistent  unemplovment 
and  dnfing  up  of  financial  resources  are 
of  many  years'  duration. 

When  S.  722  was  still  in  the  Senate 
and  while  it  was  delayed  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  I  urged  that  we  enact 
a  reasonable  bill  and  one  that  would 
have  a  chance  of  avoiding  veto.  Efforts 
were  made  m  the  House,  and  by  my.self 
in  the  Senate,  to  substitute  a  revised 
version,  prior  to  final  action  on  S.  722. 

The  bill  I  introduced  on  Friday  is 
another  effort  in  this  direction,  in  that 
it  would  meet  tiie  principal  objections 
set  forth  in  the  President's  veto  message 
of  May  13. 

There  is  invitation  and  encouragement 
in  the  President's  message  to  reintroduce 


a  new  bill  on  which  tlie  Congress  and  the 
Executive  con  agree. 

Whether  or  Jiot  we  can  agree  on  tiH 
of  the  iMlnts  at  l.viue,  I  am  ^ure  inojd 
of  us  would  rather  see  a  reviurd  bill 
acted  uix)n  than  no  bill  at  all.  The 
latter  would  serve  only  our  own  iinnoy- 
unce  or  chuttrui  and  not  the  welfare  of 
the  |MH)ple  \Ahom  we  try  to  serve 

Thi'ic  .seem.>t  U\  me  not  m»ieh  imliiiea 
to  bt>  made  tuit  of  thi<  mi.>*forlune  »uul 
nUserv  of  oui  fi-llow  citl/iuis 

1   was   iii^l    ad\l>rt|   iif   the   ,m'(  •^M(I    ,u\  ■ 
minlM  ration    di.^lt  t'K.'.rd    nrra    hill     pie 
.>»('nt«>d     IVihaiLs  If  lluvsr  of  UM\»hoha\i' 
fouMht   for  nH'a  it'divrlopmcnt    Ifi'ivl.i 
tlou     and  that  go^^  for  Ihowe  on  both 
»»lde,s    of    the  al.'^le     had    lx>en    bruutht 
into    the    <1i  .(•U'..Mi>n    of    w    eiMnptoMilM- 
mri\.<uri>  tht-  .Scott -Van  /.andt  bill  wnwM 
not  have  hem   lntrt>duce<t.    but   a  (<ui 
pitxiiLHe  ix'twr^'n  the  admlnistraiion  hili 
tvnil  the  Houti-Van  Zandt  bill  miuht  havt 
iMM-n  agreed  viimmv 

H'Ukrvrr  I  lun  Inellnetl  to  f»»i'l  that  ."^ 
;^^(iH  \-<  the  l)«'tt4i  of  the  \\\o  bills  and 
that  II  i\nry\  n  .solution  which  will  b»' 
ncerp!(ihle  t  >  manv  i^f  mv  eoUon  ucs  1 
P  ,'.•  .11'  II, ,i!  M  ;<'!(vtrt  dinvtly  to  the 
;»!'<'\     ill  pt«*>(l  and  that  the  aid  could  I  ■' 

\ri\  pruinptlv  The  bill  In  larve  pui'. 
would  mc«'t  the  Prt'Nlilent  s  oiilectloi.-i  !•> 
tht>  othrr  bills  I  uriie  It  b«'  »  ivcii 
iMompt  .\ttrtUion  by  the  8«nate  Com- 
mit tt.-  ni\  MnuklMk!  nt\d  Currri\(  y,  of 
whicli  mv  colleujnie  the  .senior  Senator 
from  P»>nn'^vlvunla    l.s  n  memb«M' 

The  PHK.SiniNO  OFKICKK  l!."' 
timo  of  (lit'  Senator  fron\  Penn5.\l\u:.;a 
ha;  I  Np.riMt 

Mr  .S(.-OTT  Mr  Pie.sid»'nt,  will  the 
Setuit'M'  \icUl  me  'J  more  muuUo? 

Mr  DIl^KSKN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
.^  minutes  to  U'.r  dLstincuLslied  Senator 
from  Pcnn>yl\ar.i,i 

The  PRESIDING  OPITCER.  The 
Senator  from  Pcnivsylvanla  is  recok-ntrrd 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  hope 
tliat  mv  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
f:om  Pcnti.s'.  Ivanla,  with  his  active  In- 
terest In  Uils  propcvsed  IcKlslatlon  ai^.d 
hl.s  influence  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
will  in  good  part  and  in  total  abvsence  of 
politics  urge  that  hearings  be  held,  a-s 
adequately  as  may  be  needed,  on  the 
administration  bill  and  on  any  other 
bill  which  may  be  introduced,  includint; 
the  Scott  bill.  I  a.s.s\ire  my  colleague  I 
am  prepared  to  testify  at  any  time  and 
I  flm  prepared  to  .support  any  rea.sonable 
bill  v>.hich  will  help  to  .solve  the  prob- 
1<  ms  of  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  West  Virelnla.  in  southern  Illinois, 
in  M-x-vsachusett^s  or  in  Kentucky 

BAcrv  eflort  will  be  made  by  my  col- 
leagues m  the  Hou.se.  I  am  sure,  to  .secure 
similar  action  upon  a  comj)anion 
measure. 

Mr  President,  in  conchision  I  make 
one  more  plea.  I  plead  that  we  try  to 
avoid  politics  on  this  issue.  I  am  not 
a  candidate  for  election  in  the  coming 
election.  Neither  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  We  are  both,  how- 
ever, concerned  and  compassionate.  I  am 
.sure,  when  the  needs  of  Pennsylvanians 
are  concerned.    Those  needs  have  been 
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too  long  negWted  Those  needs  have 
been  neglected  by  both  bodies  of  the 
Conk:reN«.  despite  repeated  requests  of 
the  President  of  Uie  United  SUtes  for 
compassionate  action. 

If  we  art-  to  act.  there  is  ample  control 
In  both  bodies.  thiouKh  the  leadership 


and  throur.h  the  committee  system,  to 
.see  that  an  udequnlc  bill  is  presented. 
I  do  not  In.sist  upon  my  bill.  I  do  not 
tnsbl  upon  the  admlnUtratlon  bill.  I 
do  not  iiuildl  upon  any  one  bill.  I  simply 
point  o\it  that  if  no  bill  is  sent  to  the 
I'le.sUh'iit  reu.soiuiljly  aloni.;  the  lines  ho 


KX  IMI'I  !      1 


has  suKBeste^l,  the  fault  will  be  that  of 
llio.se  who  do  not  support  the  propo.sed 
leRlslatlon,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
party  and  i»  mfttter  In  which  House  they 
may  serve. 

I    thank    the   distinguished   minority 
leader  for  yielding  me  the  lime. 


»Ul>iM<« 


IOftunu  iMnii      
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rWTWt  unumplnjmwnl  R»nn«i  Jiy  UnrvMif  Knqriny«i><»<i  -funiy.  l»#i>«>iim 


Fxmiirr  9 

"NtV    A     SUt^iNO     llM*.     Al.M 

Tl>p  S2&1  milli'n  tlofirmiiod  wri\  UUl.  vrlornl 
bjr  i'rn»ut(>iit  KiM>iiho«-rr,  U  iu4  nrMly  a«  l>«d 
lu  ht  lUMlv  a  iivil  l\  la  ua  Mr  KiMiihowri  * 
S^T^Uuy  of  L.4kb>ir,  Jiutki>«  M  .Mitvltptl. 
|H>intiKl  ul  lu  u  ft|M'<H-h  ttt  .'Mrfti.U'i,  lrft»  (hnii 
U4  ht>vu«  b«r>>r«  thv  vvio  m  tv, U  ir<.iuU  pudu^'I) 
Ml  Umt  any  S4nnii!.>r  or  C\in|;!CMkn\.ai  ttoMi  • 
t^l*t«  wiUt  ftTiHMi  itl  rhrvinU'  uitcinpU  yinriit 
«'i>ul(t  hiuc  ui  ftltrruMtlvv  bvit  \uie  for  II' 
ov«n  Utoutth  It  n\l|{)il  iwa  br  i  xarlly  wltut  U\* 
lndl\  idii!      Son  ii(»ri      aiul      HeprtnicuUtlM^ 

niU'llt    Wiu;! 

S*ort»uu-y  KCilrhell  iip-ik*  b*ft»r«  an  ftudl- 
rncr  of  pronilin-i.t  ScrtviUon  busliiovn  utui  lii- 
ctimlrhvl  Icudrrs  wbo  lui^i  wikrknl  li>ti^  nnU 
h.trd  tor  pn.s.s.ik:r  of  !hr  ii>'prrs.>.rrl  arm  bill 
nnrt  who  h!\d  thfn  npprulr<1  to  Prrslclcnt 
Kl.^f«nhow*>r  to  slpn  tl.  Thr  aprr»tiU7>  i»u- 
rtlrnr*  w.'i*  mndr  up  of  mrmbor*  of  tht 
.Scmnton  Ch(iml>fr  of  Ounmrrrp  (Prrhnp* 
It  luidu't  bmi  en>ph;vsi?.o<l  n('ai:y  i>im\i>:h 
that  thf  chnmbcra  of  cnniTnerre  iiT  the  State 
and  Nfttlon.-U  levels  rvre  speallng  strictly  for 
themselves,  nnd  not  esijeclally  for  the  or- 
pnnlzntlons  W.th  the  sair.e  nnmr  bacX  in  the 
home  rommunltle^  when,  with  F\ich  great 
fanfares  of  publicity,  they  briind  a  program 
Of  Federal  loatLs  and  ajd  tor  dpprr"5?;ed  .ireas 
M  such  a  terrible  thing  ) 

What,  the  Presldem  has  done — again — is 
done 

It  is  probably  lmpo.>;slblc  f..r  the  diprcs&od 
area  bil;  to  be  passed  over  his  \eto.  lu  either 
House  or  Senate,  althougli  tlie  majority 
Democriita  probably  will  go  through  the  mo- 
tions Just  for  the  tremeudnus  pollticai  talk- 
ing poll  t  It  will  give  them  m  tlie  prt^ideii- 
llfU -congressional  campaigu.  Fur  the  same 
reasons  Uie  KepublicAn*.  Uaj,  will  go 
through  the  motions  of  trying  to  get  anion 
on  a  net/  compromise  bill  that  is  somewhere 
In  between  tb«  Inadequate  Eisenhower 
ftdmlnlstratlon  bill  and  the  program  the 
President  rejected.  With  less  than  2  months 
to  go  ixtd  with  the  makeup  of  tlUs  Con- 
gress wtmt  It  is.  It  Is  doubtful  that  a  new 


I 


ftTTMk  loan -aid  blU  oan  b*  at  htrved 
tht  tvcund  lunr  nroviiut  Jvi»t  \hf  Bam*, 
RtpUbltoan  Hrnator  M^-tirr  ni«d  Uvpubtlcixn 
K<>pr«MBUti\e  \an  /.ANtu  dtnrrvr  ivU  tl\e 
"good  luek  wlRhcK  thry  civn  grt  an  th»y 
innkr  the  ixttcn^pt  Thry  di»*er\'c.  Un^.  lUt 
.•»upl>ort  of  |'eniii>\  Ivanin's  Drini'Tru'lc  Con- 
Krr\»nirn  who  wr  nrr  n\ire  are  wUtlnB  to 
|i  .(  i>iirt\  purtlMnn»hlp  second  and  l*rnn»yl- 
\:iM:\  nrst  oti  this  Issur  Prnn^ylvunla, 
w.ih  Hk  rliriMilv  ^lnen^ployment.  has  a  blf- 
grr  ctake  In  the  drprewed  areiv  leglslntlon 
ih!\ti  «!  s  I  ihcr  .-i-.ijlr  hlU  thnt  wiU  ct>n^e 
hrfore  this  Congress. 

Tlie  I'rt-.suli-!.!.  when  he  gets  back  homf. 
nUght  Fupj>firt  his  own  RopubUcan  Penn- 
iivUai.la  ConRressmeti — for  a  rhaugt — on 
thi.»  l.-^^u■  \Mui.  the  Vun  Zundt-Sixitt  bill 
ts  tn.N-rlled.  the  least  the  President  can  do 
!»  announce  pvibllcly  whether  he's  for  It  or 
apnln^t  It. 

.'^errftary  Mltehen,  after  getting  a  fTrst- 
hni.d  lo^k  at  what  Penns> Irania's  depressed 
commur.ltles  have  been  doing  to  help  them- 
^^lves,  started  o\it  his  Scranton  speech  this 
way. 

•  One  thing  I  learned  today  U  not  to  have 
a  preconceived  notion  about  an  area  As  a 
result  of  today,  my  point  of  view  with  rela- 
tion to  Scranton  and  the  people  in  It  has 
caused  me  to  tear  up  my  prepared  speech." 

Il  IS  a  pity  It  was  not  the  President  Instead 
who  made  the  excursion  Into  Pennsylvania's 
depressed  ureas  If  he  hiid.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower proliubly  would  have  torn  up  his 
veto  mcssnge. 

Time  Yft  for  Aid  to  DEPnEs.sn)  Akeas 
latroducuon  of  two  new  measures  to  pro- 
vide FederiU  aid  for  redevelopment  of  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  gives  grounds  for 
hope  '..hai  lu  spite  of  poliUcs  s<jme'Jiiiig  may 
yet  be  doue  by  CXnigres.^  thi?  year  to  meet 
this  urgent  need 

Pre.":ldent  Eisenhower  was  right  iii  vetoing 
the  $251  million  measure  railroaded  through 
Congress  by  legislators  who  for  the  most  piu-t 
were  motu  ated  by  political  considerations. 
It  was  an  extravagant  prf  pxisal    which  oould 


httve  o|>onrd  U>«  \M«y  to  inrxcu«At>lt  wiuita, 
unU  (>r^>b«bly  would  have  been  opp^taed  by 
luasiy  of  tlu*e  >*ho  voted  for  it  if  there  had 
t>ren  any  real  prvtupevt  of  lis  be«x>nung  law. 

Ihe  udmluUtraiUkb's  nujv*  u^  Uiir«xluo«  a 
i.rw  bill  thiu  would  cost  nU)Ut  170  mlliuin 
in**  UiM\  the  one  vetoed,  and  a  sUU  1ms  ex- 
petkaive  )>i>>p«ftiU  by  three  PeunsylvaiUa  Re- 
I'Vibluann  .Srnalor  KtniM  tkxnr,  and  Repre- 
Mputauves  Jams*  K  Vaw  Kandt  and  John  P. 
tUTLoa.  otfrr  a  •«.)under  basis  tot  pr^niding 
help. 

In  many  arras.  Uils  rivt««  as  the  Nu  1 
problem  It  is  certainly  high  on  the  list  In 
I'ennsylvania,  luclitdlng  not  mUy  such  are.^s 
as  iH>ttsville,  Unlontown-CXmnellsviUe, 
WUkee-Barre-HaBelton,  and  others,  but 
riiiltulelphla  as  well 

The  revelation  the  other  day  that  even 
though  Job  opportunities  are  high  in  this 
city,  the  relief  rolls  are  more  overburdened 
tlian  ever,  shown. p  the  Ungrun  gravity  of  the 
problem  It  Isn't  only  that  new  Industries 
must  be  found  In  regions  where  old  ones  have 
tiuccumbed  but  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  whose  old  Jobs  lukve  been  etlm- 
Inattxl  by  mixiern  technology  must  be  re- 
trained; and  that  equally  large  numbers  of 
totally  utvsklUed  Jobless  must  be  shown  how 
to  make  themselves  useful 

This  is  not  a  temporary  economic  difficul- 
ty It  is  one.  In  fact,  that  could  become  in- 
creasingly burdensome  to  a  vast  number  of 
rommunlties  as  the  pace  of  technological 
progress  accelerates,  unless  a  systematic 
pnigram  to  speed  retraining  is  set  up 

In  that  respect,  the  adrrUnlstratlon  meas- 
ure could  be  strengthened  by  recognition 
that  the  needs  of  those  being  retrained  must 
be  met  somehow  until  they  are  competent 
to  find  new  employment.  On  one  point 
those  supporting  the  original  depressed  areas 
bill  are  right;  it  Is  as  Important  for  the 
United  States  to  deal  fairly  with  Its  own 
distressed  as  it  is  with  those  in  lands  over- 
seas. 

Congress  should  not  let  politics  Interfere 
with  this  responsibility. 
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(From  the  HarrUburg  fPa.)  Patriot,  May  19, 
19601 

Two   Ajiea  Aid   Bu-ls  Submitted   bt    GOP 
(By  Milton  Jaquee) 

Washington — Two  Republican  compro- 
mise area  redevelopment  bills  were  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  Wednesday  In  a  move  to 
get  act. on  after  President  Elsenhower's  veto 
last  week  of  a  $251  million  measure. 

The  administration  picked  a  New  Jersey 
Congressman  to  offer  a  bill  which  asked  $180 
million,  while  three  Pennsylvanlans,  led  by 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  presented  a  $108  mil- 
lion program  designed  to  meet  White  House 
objections.  Previously  the  administration 
had  held  to  a  $53  million  limit. 

There  was  momentary  confusion  when  the 
Pennsylvanlans  were  confronted  with  ♦^he  so- 
called  administration  bill  at  the  same  time 
they  were  going  ahead  with  their  own  at- 
tempt at  compromise.  They  had  been  given 
no  advance  warning  that  the  $180  million 
bill  was  on  Its  way. 

Democrats  had  no  Immediate  comment  on 
compromise  efforts  in  the  wake  of  the  Presi- 
dent's stern  rejection  May  13  of  their  aid 
program. 

The  House  meantime.  Wednesday,  was  em- 
broiled in  the  educational  bill  debate,  with  no 
prospects  for  an  attempt  to  override  the 
President's  veto  or  to  consider  a  new  bill  for 
area  redevelopment. 

In  the  House,  Republicans  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Altoona.  and  John  P.  Saylor,  Johns- 
town, Introduced  the  Scott  compromise  ver- 
sion. 

Van  Zandt  said  he  did  not  object  to  the 
administration  bill  but  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  for  administration  forces  to 
consult  with  veteran  backers  of  area  rede- 
velopment and  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  the  committees  handling  such  legis- 
lation. 

"It  Just  shows  the  lack  of  political  under- 
Btajidlng  of  these  (administration)  people 
downtown,"   Van   Zandt   said. 

"But  the  $180  million  Indicates  the  admin- 
istration Is  weakening  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  money  Is  concerned."  he  said. 

Van  Zandt  said  If  a  program  Is  finally  en- 
acted It  will  come  only  through  compromise 
"because  the  Democrats  can't  override  the 
President's  veto"  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  override. 

Van  Zandt  Indicated  his  bill  would  not  be 
necessary  if  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  both  Houses  "could  work  out 
a  bill  acceptable  to  the  President" 

■They're  playln?  politics  with  distressed 
areas.  "  he  charged,  "and  it's  not  going  u> 
satisfy  these  p>eople  who  are  living  on  sur- 
plus commodities." 

Both  the  administration's  version  and  that 
drafted  by  the  Pennsylvanlans  are  similar 
on  provisions  for  administering  and  allocat- 
ing Federal  aid  to  community  industrial  re- 
development projects. 

The  ad.mlnlstratlon  bill.  Introduced  by 
Representative  William  Widnall,  Republi- 
can, a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Includes  an  additional 
$100  million  authorization  to  be  used  by 
the  housing  and  home  finance  agency  for 
public  facility  loans  t<>  cities. 

The  loans  would  help  hard-hit  communi- 
ties with  industrial  plant  construction  or 
"refurbishing"  utilities  and  streets  serving 
industrial  sites. 

Representative  Ivor  D.  Fenton,  Mahanoy 
City  Republican  and  dean  of  the  GOP  State 
delegation,  said  he  would  support  either  bill 
"as  long  as  It  has  a  chance  of  becoming  law." 
The  bills  were  referred  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  where  a  spokes- 
man Indicated  they  faced  a  chilly  outlook 
One  of  the  major  differences  between  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  aid  program 
and  that  passed  by  Congress  Is  choice  of 
agency  for  running  it.  The  administration 
wants  the  Commerce  Department  to  handle 


the  program,  while  Congress  sought  a  new 
agency  similar  to  the  HHFA. 

The  Bcott-Saylor-Van  Zandt  bill  Includes 
$75  million  for  industrial  loans  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  public  facility  loans.  It  removes 
Federal  aid  for  purchase  of  machinery  to 
which  the  President  objected  In  his  veto 
message. 

It  alK")  carries  $5  million  for  subsistence 
for  JoUless  workers  during  retraining.  $1.5 
milUori  for  vocation  training  and  $3  mil- 
lion far  technical  assistance  to  depressed 
areas  seeking   new  Industries. 


State    Depressed    Areas    Depend    on    Whose 

List   Yorr   Happen    To   Read 

(By  George  Draut) 

Whea  are  the  depressed  areas  In  Pennsyl- 
vania under  terms  of  the  $251-mlllion  loan- 
aid  bin  Just  vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower? 

It  depends  upon  whose  list  you  accept. 

The  hard-hit  coal  communities  are  on  ev- 
erybody's list. 

One  list  reports  President  Elsenhower's 
farm  1$  In  the  "depressed  area"  of  Adams 
County. 

lists  don't  jibe 

The  tr  S  Labor  Department  has  Issued  one 
tabulation  at  Washington. 

The  Pennsylvania  Labor  and  Industry  De- 
partment has  Issued  another  one  here. 

They  don't  Jibe 

Various  Congressmen  Involved  In  the  con- 
troversy don't  agree  either 

There's  even  disagreement  on  whether 
Philadelphia  and  York  of  the  State's  main 
labor  market  areas  would  have  qualified  for 
depressed  area  aid  under  the  Democratic 
bill,  with  unemployment  of  more  than  8 
percent  for  18  of  the  last  24  months. 

Yes.  $ays  the  Labor  Department  at  Wash- 
ington 

No,  sftys  Labor-Industry  here. 

SEASONAL    FACTORS 

Philadelphia  had  66  percent  unemploy- 
ment nt  last  report  and  York  had  6.5  per- 
cent, but  this  was  due  to  "temporary  and 
seasonal  factors.  "  the  bad  weather  of  March 
and  April  which  held  down  construction  em- 
ployment, a  Labor-Industry  sfKJkesman  said. 
Both  areas  were  under  the  6  percent  break 
point  Iftst  year  and  probably  will  be  again 
when  this  month's  report  Is  completed,  he 
added 

But  at  nearby  Scranton  on  Thursday  night. 
Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  declared  In  a 
speech : 

"The  miDst  obvious  fault  with  this  present 
bill  Is  Che  broadness  of  criteria  for  Identify- 
ing areas  that  qualify  for  loan  assistance. 
Certainly  Scranton  should  not  be  In  compe- 
tition With  New  York  or  Philadelphia  for 
Federal  funds.  Under  the  present  criteria, 
that  siCuatlon  could  easily  occur  because  of 
a  temporary,  seasonal  shift  In  monthly  em- 
ployment figures  " 

DrrTERENCE    IN    BILLS 

President  Ksenhower  bore  down  heavily  on 
the  same  theme  In  his  veto  message.  He 
scored  the  most  striking  defect  of  the  bill 
this  way;  "It  would  make  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  areas  that  dont  need  It — • 
thus  providing  less  help  for  communities 
in  genuine  need  than  would  the  administra- 
tion's proposal." 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Democratic  bill  cov- 
ered seven  more  areas  than  the  administra- 
tion proposal  on  the  Labor-Industry  Depart- 
ment tabulations  The  seven:  Pittsburgh 
labor  market  of  Allegheny,  Washington, 
Beaver,  and  Westmoreland  Counties;  Indi- 
ana County,  Oil  Clty-Pranklln-TltusvUle, 
Sharon^Parrell,  St.  Marys-Emporium.  Wil- 
Uamsport,  and  Wellsboro. 

NEW    ARE.\S 

That  leaves  30  Pennsylvania  areas  both 
bills  would  have  Included,  Labor -Industry 
statist iOB  show.     For  the  flrst  time,  this  list- 


ing Includes  as  depressed  areas,  eligible  for 
aid  under  administration  or  Democratic 
plans,  these  midst  ate  districts: 

Gettysburg  and  Adams  County. 

Marysvllle-Newport  (Perry  County) . 

Chambersburg-Waynesboro  (Franklin  and 
Pulton  Counties » . 

Huntingdon  County. 

Labor-Industry  refused  to  disclose  the  un- 
employment statistics  upon  which  these 
tentative  depressed  area  classifications  are 
based.  A  spokesman  argued  It  would  only 
confuse  the  public  and  If  they  were  made 
public  for  one  area,  all  of  the  areas  in  the 
State  would  demand  the  same  Information. 

OTHERS    IN    GROUP 

Fifteen  of  the  thirty-seven  areas  named 
by  Labor-Industry  as  depressed  on  a  tenta- 
tive determination  made  on  a  basis  of  In- 
sured unemployment  rates  are  in  this  "you'll 
Just  have  to  take  our  word  for  it"  group. 
Others  are:  Bedford,  Clarion,  Forest  Clty- 
Montrose.  Punxsutawney,  Tunkhannock, 
Waynesburg,  Coudersport,  Dushore-Laporte, 
Honesdale,  Wellsboro,  and  Lehlghton-Palm- 
erton. 

None  of  them  are  covered  In  regular  labor 
market  surveys  and  rep)orts,  but  the  per- 
centage of  covered  workers  drawing  unem- 
ployment compensation  Is  available  for  each 
place.  It  Is  this  Information  which  Labor- 
Industry  refuses  to  announce  Total  un- 
employment also  Includes  the  Jobless  who 
are  not  eligible  for  Jobless  benefits,  and  this 
is  projected  conservatively  by  adding  1  per- 
cent to  the  cold  fact  UC  Jobless  total 

OTHERS    ON    ALL    LISTS 

The  Presidents  home  county  of  Adams  has 
substantially  more  than  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment right  now,  the  Labor-Industry  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said,  but  he  refused  to 
reveal  what  "substantially"  is. 

It  would  take  a  month  to  2  months  to 
officially  classify  any  of  the  areas,  he  rep<irted 

Other  areas  of  the  State,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  which  are  classified  by 
all  lists  as  depressed:  Scranton,  Wllkes- 
Barre-Hazleton,  Pottsvllle,  Unlontown-Con- 
nellsvllle,  Erie.  Johnstown.  Berwlck-Blooms- 
burg,  Clearfield-Du  Bols,  Klttannlng-Ford 
City.  Sunbury-Shamnkln-Pord  City.  Altoona, 
Butler,  Lewlstown.  MeadvlUe.  New  Castle, 
and  Sayre-Athens-Towanda. 
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State   Repttblicans   Ready    Wfth    New    Area 
An>   Bill 

(By  George  Drault) 

Pennsylvania's  Republican  Congressmen, 
fighting  against  the  political  disaster  of  an- 
other depressed  area  bill  veto  by  President 
Elsenhower,  have  a  substitute  plan  ready 
to  go. 

A  compromise  bill — In  between  the  $251 
million  proposal  now  on  the  President's  desk 
and  the  restricted  $53  million  administration 
program — will  be  flagged  simultaneously  in 
the  Senate  by  Republican  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  In  the  House,  probably  bv  Repub- 
lican Representative  Jamfs  Van  Zandt.  of 
Altoona,  when  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounces his  expected  veto  The  Presiden- 
tial turndown,  second  In  a  row  on  the  long- 
sought  depressed  area  aid  program,  may 
come  today. 

With  the  congressional  agenda  already 
piled  up  because  of  the  long  civil  rights  fight 
earlier  in  the  session  and  with  only  2  months 
to  go  chances  are  very  much  against  a  second 
depressed  area  bill's  clearing  Congress  The 
Dixie  Democrat-controlled  House  Rules 
Committee  even  refused  to  clear  the  present 
bin,  and  It  was  pried  loose  only  with  an 
extraordinary  parliamentary  maneuver  that 
probably  would  not  be  successful  a  second 
time. 

But  the  Republicans  will  have  a  campaign 
talking  point  to  throw  against  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Pennsylvania  campaigning. 
One  GOP  leader  conceded  privately  that  this 


will  be  tlie  only  chance  to  salvage  the  candi- 
dacy of  Republican  William  W.  Scranton 
against  the  Incumbent  Democratic  Con- 
gressmiin.  Stanley  A  Prokop,  in  the  10th 
Dlstrlc".  Prokop  ousted  the  Republican 
Congressman  2  years  ago,  largely  on  the 
strength  of  the  first  Elsenhower  veto  of  a 
depressed  area  bill. 

The  shape  of  the  OOP  answer  to  Demo- 
cratic ianipkUguing  wiis  lined  up  "Iliursday 
by  Scorr. 

"We  have  a  conviction."  he  said,  "that  the 
Democ-ats  would  rather  have  a  Presidential 
veto  than  any  program  to  help  our  depressed 
areas." 

The  new  depressed  area  bill,  to  be  pushed 
by  Scctt  !ind  the  Republican  Representii- 
tives  from  Peniieylvaniu,  will  call  for  $125 
to  $150  milliun  program  witl  requirements 
for  a  depressed  area  to  qualify  for  Federal 
loans  ind  grants  more  stringent  than  are 
now  laid  down  in  Senate  bill  722,  which  the 
Presld*  nt  will   veto. 

This  will  be  largely  In  the  prittern  of  pro- 
posals earlier  urged  in  floor  debate  by  ."^cott 
and  Van  Zandt,  along  with  Representatives 
John  Saylor.  of  Joliustown.  and  Ivua  D. 
Fento  V,  of  Mahanoy  City. 

Scott  Insisted  Thursday  night  that  he  Is 
"stire"  the  President  would  rlgn  a  bUl  taking 
the  "Van  Znndt-Rcott  approach  " 

"Without  attempting  to  quote  the  Presi- 
dent." Scott  said,  "I  am  perfectly  satlsfled 
l:i  my  own  mind  that  the  President  would 
sign  a  $I50-niiJUon  program  tailored  to  meet 
the  nieds  of  the  Stales  and  regions  which 
have  trie  really  depressed  areas." 

What  States  or  regions? 

Thejte  would  be  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky,  Maf^sachusetts,  and  south- 
ern Ill.noi.s.  .SroTT  said 

E>emocrat.s  earlier  made  a  polnt-blanV.  Issue 
of  wh.it  the  President  would  or  would  not 
sign  d  irlng  the  debate  un  Senate  bill  722 

At  (  ne  point.  Pennsylvania's  Representa- 
tive JjHN  H  Dent  aikcd  Van  Zandt  and 
Satlou  If  they  could  "promise"  that  Eisen- 
hower would  sign  a  $150-mllllon  bill.  The 
Republicans  said  they  could  not 

The  Penn.'^yivania  GOP  Congressmen's  new 
depressed  area  appeal  will  come  In  the  wake 
of  th(  un^uccebsJui  appeal  by  Stale  OOP 
leaden;  and  Congressmen  to  President  Eisen- 
hower to  sign  the  pending  bill. 

But  at  his  press  conference  this  week,  the 
President  said  that  the  bill,  takes  a  "shot- 
gun" approach  and  is  "getting  to  be  a  pork- 
barrel  bill,  as  I  see  It" 

Altlo\igh  the  F»re8ldeT!t  said  Wedne5;day  he 
hasn't  made  up  his  mind  yet,  his  decision 
to  veto  the  depressed  area  bill  is  one  of  the 
worst-kept  "secrets"  In  Washington. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th<>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
minority  leader  desire  that  the  time  be 
charved  to  him'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan.mous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  understand.s  that  cannot  t>e  done, 
undei'  the  previous  ordei',  for  the  vote 
must  occur  at  2  o'cloclc. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamrntarv  inquirv. 

Thj  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Sena'.or  will  state  it. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  calls  for  a  vote 
at  2  Dclock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  automatically, 
any  ume  for  the  call  of  the  roll  would 
have  to  come  from  the  time  of  both  sides. 


I  must  therefore  object  to  the  request  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  if  the 
minority  leader  has  any  speaker  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  a  speaker 
present,  but  he  is  not  quite  ready  to 
proceed. 

nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  any  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  thLs  is 
an  extraordinary  situation.  We  have 
used  approximately  an  hour  of  our  time. 
Apparently  the  minority  i.s  not  ready  to 
proceed  with  a  discussion  in  oppK)sition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  this  time  mtist  nec- 
essarily be  charged  to  the  minority 
leader  or  to  the  majority  leader  or  to 
l>oth. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  fMr.  Holl.^ndI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  to  uphold  the  veto  of  the 
F»resident  and  against  the  bill  I  shall 
not  recite  the  parts  of  the  veto  message 
of  which  I  approve  or  disapprove.  My 
objection  to  the  bill  has  already  been 
indicated,  when  I  voted  against  the  bill 
at  the  time  of  its  pas-sage,  I  think  it 
is  an  unrealistic  bill  which  does  not  deal 
properly  with  the  s'ubject  matter.  It 
seeks  to  set  off  the  urban  and  industrial 
distress  against  agricultural  situations 
which  in  many  instances  are  merely 
fancied  distress.  a.s  I  shall  show  in  a 
moment  It  does  not  concentrate  upon 
bringing  help  to  the  places  where  it 
ought  to  be  brought,  where  I  would  be 
glad  to  participate  in  havinp  it  brought — 
such  areas  as  those  in  West  Virginia,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  Kentucky  and  in  other 
States  where  there  has  been  long,  con- 
tinu^xl,  and  di.<^tressful  unemployment. 
Such  situations  as  those  call  for  the 
.sympathy  of  ever>'  pood  American. 

Mr.  President,  without  belaboring  the 
matter  at  great  length,  I  simply  wish  to 
say  that  these  who  are  familiar  with  the 
bill  know  that  substantially  half  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  pro\ided  would  be 
devote  to  expenditures  in  so-called  ru- 
ral counties.  The  map  which  is  dis- 
played at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Apriculture,  as  shown  by  the  text,  in  the 
efTort  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
bill.  As  I  understand  it,  the  map  dis- 
i.'.ayed  is  relied  upon  by  the  advocates 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  President,  I  know  something  about 
the  coimties  of  my  own  State.  I  know 
.something  about  the  counties  of  the 
States  of  Greorpia,  Alabama,  and  other 
States  shov^Ti  on  the  map.  I  shall  simply 
refer  to  certain  situations  in  my  own 
State. 

Mr.  President,  this  map  shows  in  the 
most  serious  classification — branded  as 
serious  and  shown  ir.  pink  upon  the  map, 
with  respect  to  low  income  and  low  liv- 
ing standards — counties  in  my  State 
which  are  highly  prosperous,  which  are 


doing  well,  which  do  not  want  and  do 
not  require  any  assistance.  It  would 
be  a  travesty  for  me  to  vote  for  a  bill 
which  pretends  to  bring  relief  to  dis- 
tressed areas,  when  these  counties  in 
Florida  are  listed  among  those  requiring 
such  aid. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  we  note  there 
would  be  covereage  for  the  County  of 
Escambia,  the  county  in  which  Pensa- 
cola  is  located,  with  the  great  naval  air 
training  station  and  numerous  large 
and  prosperous  industries  there  located. 
Some  of  those  are  of  recent  establish- 
ment. That  county  is  one  of  our  fast- 
growing  counties,  one  of  our  highly  pros- 
perous counties.  Anyone  who,  with 
the  faintest  show  of  seriousness,  could 
describe  that  county  as  one  requiring 
aid  as  a  depressed  area  simply  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  county. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  mention  sev- 
eral other  counties.  Let  us  consider 
Okaloosa  County,  where  the  great  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base  complex  is  located.  In 
1950  that  was  the  fastest  growing  county 
in  our  State.  It  is  still  one  of  the  fastest 
crrowing  counties  in  our  State.  It  is  a 
highly  prosperous  cotinty.  Anyone  who 
could  ascribie  to  that  countj'  a  character- 
ization as  a  seriously  depressed  area 
simply  does  not  know  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  President,  looking  at  the  map  a 
little  further,  the  county  in  which  our 
capital  is  located.  Leon  County,  is  in- 
dicated as  one  of  the  seriously  depressed 
areas.  Mr.  President,  Leon  County  is 
a  highly  prosperous  county  because, 
among  other  things,  much  of  the  State 
business  of  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
States  in  the  Nation  is  concentrated  in 
that  county.  The  county  and  the  city 
of  Tallahassee  have  grown  tremendous- 
ly and  are  highly  prosperous.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  State  personnel,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, two  great  universities  are  there 
located,  Rorida  State  University  and 
Florida  A  and  M  University.  There  are 
many  other  activities  which  make  that 
county  a  fast-growing  and  highly  pros- 
;>erous  area.  Thci-e  is  not  any  sem- 
blance of  reason  for  classifying  the 
county  as  a  depressed  area  needing  Fed- 
eral help. 

Mr.  President,  the  county  adjoining 
Leon  County  is  Gadsden  County,  the 
county  in  which  much  wrapper-leaf  to- 
bacco is  grown.  Gadsden  County  is 
generally  characterized  as  perhaps  the 
most  prosperous  basic  agriciiltural 
county  in  our  State  or  in  our  whole  area. 
That  county  is  shown  as  a  depressed 
area  on  this  map. 

Without  laboring  the  question  further 
I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  county  of  Alachua,  where 
the  city  of  Gainesville  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  are  located,  a  highly 
provsperous  and  fast -growing  county,  is 
also  shown  as  a  depressed  area  requir- 
ing assistance  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  no  self-respecting 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida,  no 
matter  how  sympathetic  he  is  with  sit- 
uations such  as  those  which  exist — and 
they  are  terrible — in  parts  of  the  State 
so  well  represented  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
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who  15  seated  jy  me.  could  agree  that 
the  counties  which  I  have  mentioned 
and  others  listed  in  our  State  are  de- 
pressed or  distressed  counties.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  cannot  bring  up  appro- 
priate legislation  which  concentrates  on 
the  bringing  of  aid  which  should  be 
brought  and  aid  which  is  needed  by  hu- 
man being.-)  who  are  suffering. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friends  from  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and 
other  States  where  there  are  actual  hard 
pressed  areas  that  I  long  for  the  time 
when  we  will  have  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  when  I  can  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  a  bill  which  would 
give  them  aid. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  I  no- 
tice that  just  above  the  Florida-Geor- 
gia State  line,  Thomas  County,  Georgia, 
is  classified  as  seriously  depressed. 
Thomas  County  is  thriving — it  is  al- 
most wholly  occupied  with  great  plan- 
tations which  are  known  all  over  the 
Nation. 

Thomasville  is  a  city  of  rapid  growth 
and  prosF)erity,  populated  by  fine  people, 
and  they  would  not  appreciate  being 
placed  in  a  category  of  depressed  areas 
which  need  the  help  of  the  United 
States  to  get  on  their  feet. 

Groing  to  North  Carolina,  which  I  do 
not  know  so  well.  I  notice  that  Hender- 
son County,  in  which  is  located  the  city 
of  Hendersonville,  is  labeled  a  depressed 
and  distressed  area.  Hendersonville  is 
one  of  the  greatest  resort  cities  in  our 
whole  southeast,  and  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  cities,  a  city  teeming  with 
visitors  and  people  spending  money,  and 
a  city  of  stable  prosperity.  In  addition 
the  county  is  a  very  fine  vegetable  pro- 
ducing area,  which  is  almost  without 
equal  in  our  whole  southeastern  area. 

Why  we  cannot  be  realistic  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
play  politics  with  this  venture.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  hold  out  bait  to 
people  who  are  not  suffering  to  influence 
them  to  vote  for  people  who  are. 

This  Congress  has  been  noted,  and 
our  people  have  been  noted,  for  coming 
to  the  aid  of  human  beings,  whether  in 
our  country  or  elsewhere,  but  particu- 
larly in  our  country,  when  they  are 
shown  to  be  in  distress  and  in  need  of 
assistance.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  always  to  be  counted  among 
those  who  desire  to  do  that  kind  of 
service  which  he  thinks  is  not  only  good 
government,  but  is  decent  human  con- 
sideration  and   good   Christianity. 

There  cannot  be  any  justification  for 
the  approach  built  into  this  bill.  For 
that  reason,  much  as  I  dislike  to  do  so, 
I  shall  certainly  vote  to  uphold  the  veto 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.   President- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgtnia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  cooperate 
with  the  minority  leader  and  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  talk  for  more  than  5  minutes.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph).  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment for  12:45  in  the  radio  section 
of  the  gallery-. 

Mr.  President,  like  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  been  vexed  as  to  what 
to  do  about  this  veto.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  veto  will  be  sustained.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  clear  from  the  votes  in  the 
Senate  and  the  votes  in  the  other  body. 
There  are  political  overtones  in  the  mat- 
ter of  bringing  before  the  Congress  this 
measure,  and  the  delay — which  has  been 
symbolized  by  the  cart  before  the 
horse— before  the  measure  was  brought 
up  is  significant. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  decided  to  vote  to 
override  for  the  following  reasons: 
Having  tried  to  work  out  a  compromise 
on  this  very  critical  matter,  and  coming 
from  the  State  which  is  the  largest  tax- 
payer In  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
lU-befitting  now  to  part  company  with 
that  effort  to  compromise.  I  feel  I  must 
lend  by  my  vote  supp>ort  for  the  prop- 
osition that  we  need  to  stress  area  re- 
development legislation  in  about  the 
magnitude  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  join  in  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  new  administration  bill, 
which  I  think  comes  very  much  closer  to 
meeting  the  need,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  after  we  are  through  with  this 
proceeding,  we  shall  yet  have  a  bill  in 
this  session. 

The  essence  of  my  position  is  incor- 
porated m  the  following:  When  I  voted 
against  the  original  distressed  areas  bill 
becau.se  the  amount  of  money  involved 
was  far  more  than  was  needed,  due.  I 
think,  to  the  wrong  inclusion  of  the  op- 
portunity for  supplying  machinery  and 
equipment  to  the  areas  which  were  des- 
ignated as  distressed  under  the  bill,  I 
voted  out  of  a  conviction  that  we  should 
not  proceed  wastefuUy.  When  the  bill 
returned  from  the  House  to  the  Senate 
it  was  still  in  a  form  containing  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  feature  which  I 
still  thought  was  entirely  wrong,  but 
with  the  amount  very  much  cut.  I  felt 
that  with  a  reduced  amount  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  any  administrator  would 
have  any  money  available  for  machinery 
and  equipment. 

I  think  the  question  now  is  not 
whether  the  vote  will  be  large  enough  to 
override — I  am  confident  that  the  veto 
will  not  be  overridden — but  will  the  vote 
be  large  enough  to  bring  about  action 
at  this  session? 

I  wish  to  contribute  to  that  endeavor 
because  I  feel  that  in  my  State  with  its 
enormous  business  complex  interested 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
there  must  be  a  spirit  of  generosity  and 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  in  States 
like  Kentucky.  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States  in  which  there  are  depressed 
areas. 

Second,  in  representing  a  State  which 
is  thoroughly  committed  to  the  mutual 
security  idea  and  to  its  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  freedom  and  peace 
in  the  world.  I  feel  that  I  must  at  the 


same  time  take  a  sympathetic  look  at 
the  distressed  areas  in  my  own  country, 
and  where  it  is  possible  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  in  a  way  remotely  ap- 
proaching a  degree  of  size  and  effective- 
ness, I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  So  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  by  some  Republi- 
can votes  upon  this  question  we  can  re- 
move the  political  colorations  which, 
most  unfortunately,  I  feel,  are  sought  to 
be  placed  upon  the  measure,  and  that 
we  can  affirm  by  our  vote,  on  this  side 
at  least,  our  desire  to  cooperate  in  seeing 
that  there  is  depressed  area  legislation 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  also  of  some  importance  to  a 
good  many  communities  in  New  York 
State.  Not  only  places  of  lesser  popu- 
lation are  included  in  the  bill— namely, 
Amsterdam.  Auburn,  Elmira,  Glovers- 
ville,  Jamestown-Dunkirk,  Newburgh- 
Middletown-Beacon,  Ogdensburg-Mas- 
sena-Malone;  Plattsburg  and  Wells- 
ville — but  also  if  unemployment  goes  up 
as  high  as  6  percent,  it  might  conceiv- 
ably encompass  New  York  City.  The  bill 
relates  also  to  the  Buffalo,  Utica-Rome 
and  Albany-Schenectady -Troy  areas. 

For  all  the  reasons  stated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  vote  to  override  the  veto 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas] 
yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President, 
there  is  a  crucial  need  for  the  overrid- 
ing of  the  President's  veto  of  S.  722. 
Lengthy  and  exhaustive  hearings  have 
been  held;  the  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses has  been  received:  and  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  have  deliberated 
fully  the  merits  of  this  bill.  Therefore. 
I  will  address  my  remarks  to  the  logic 
and  assumptions  of  the  President  s  veto 
message. 

Mr.  President,  dui'ing  the  past  2  years, 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress has  compromised  in  meeting  the 
administration  s  position  on  this  issue — 
as  well  as  on  many  others. 

To  go  further  would  be  to  surrender 
the  two-party  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  even  surrender  of  the  equal 
status  of  the  legislative  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  But  the  President  has 
maintained  unyielding  opposition.  He 
has  recently  enunciated  his  philosophy 
of  representative  government  as  "one- 
third  plus  one."  and  now  he  lectures 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that  "The  people  are  properly  be- 
coming increasingly  impatient  and  are 
rightfully  desirous  of  constructive  ac- 
tion. "  In  this  respect,  at  least,  I  agree 
most  heartily.  Indeed,  the  people  are 
becoming  impatient.  The  people  of 
West  Virginia  as  well  as  the  people  of 
many  other  States  are  becoming  impat- 
ient. But  if  there  is  still  no  construc- 
tive action  on  this  measure,  let  us  by  our 
votes  again  today  declare  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  inaction  rests  not  with 
the  Congress  but  with  the  executive  op- 
position. 

The  veto  message  of  the  President 
maintains  that  the  passage  of  S  722 
•would  squander  the  Federal  taxpayers" 
money   where  there  is  only  temporary 
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economic  difficulty."  That  is  not  a  cor- 
rect characterization  of  the  reasons  why 
this  legislation  is  before  us.  When  ap- 
plied to  chronic  conditions  of  human 
suiTering,  this  is  stretching  the  term  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  compassion  and 
understanding.  It  will  bring  small  com- 
fort to  the  thousands  of  willing  but  un- 
employed citizens  who  wish  to  work, 
and  to  their  families,  in  the  distressed 
ari'as  of  West  Virginia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing States  of  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  country,  to  be  told  that  theirs  is 
only  a  "temE>orary  economic  difficulty." 
Tl-at  is  not  correctly  appraising  the 
situation.  It  causes  me  to  plead — and 
T  use  the  word  advisedly — for  an  over- 
riclng  of  the  veto. 

The  President  then  says  that  "local, 
StJite,  and  private  initiative  would  be 
materially  inliibited  '  by  the  passage  of 
thi'  bill.  I  can  only  say  that  that  state- 
ment is  predicated  upon  misunderstand- 
ing:, because  It  is  a  misconception  of  the 
true  character  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  of  the  other  States. 
It  flies  directly  in  the  face  of  all  Fed- 
eral experience  in  the  use  of  matching 
funds.  The  people  in  the  communities 
of  our  distressed  areas  are  not  asking 
for  a  handout.  They  are  asking  for  and 
de.jerve  the  opportunity  and  the  means 
to  aid  themselves 

I  am  reminded  by  the  curious  logic  of 
the  President's  veto  of  one  of  the  pre- 
va.ling  arguments  against  the  establish- 
ment of  social  security  during  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  when  I  was 
pr:vlleged  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  maintained 
then  by  some  p>eisons.  in  the  most  serious 
and  lofty  fashion,  that  if  men  and 
women  had  social  security  there  would 
no  longer  be  an  opportunity  for  the  be- 
neficent act  of  Christian  charity. 

By  the  same  logic.  I  presume  that  the 
President  would  find  S.  722  sapping  the 
i-u«ged  independence  of  West  Virginia's 
unemployed.  That  is  not  true.  Tliese 
people  are  rugged  folk.  Tliey  desire  only 
an  opportunity  for  gainful  employment, 
and  also  responsibility  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment 

They  ask  for  the  necessary  assistance 
wi:h  which  they  can  help  themselves 
I  know  these  people  I  have  more  faith 
in  t!.e  quality  of  the  American  character 
than  thase  who  declare  Federal  assist- 
ance in  this  instance  is  leading  us  down 
th<?  road  to  economic  instability. 

Overreaching  all  the  specific  reasons 
in  the  President  s  veto  mes.sase  is  the 
unacknowledged  but  all-pervasive  one 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  message 
and  of  so  many  other  vetoes  during  re- 
cent years.  I  speak  of  the  tragic  failure 
of  this  admini.stration  to  acknowledge 
the  meaning  of  "a  more  perfect  Union" 
We  are  the  United  States.  Mr.  President, 
in  which  the  effects  of  economic  distress, 
of  unemployment,  of  inadequate  school 
facilities,  and  of  insufficient  care  of  our 
aged,  are  communicated  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Republic. 

These  are  not  merely  local  issues. 
These  are  fundamental  and  chronic 
problems  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try which  have  sapped  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  our  entire  Nation,  not  only 
of  these  particular  sections. 


I  ask  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
give  most  careful  consideration  to  the 
overriding  of  this  veto,  because  ou:  first 
obligation  is  to  help  maintain  the  respect 
of  every  loyal,  law-abiding,  hard  working 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 

This  means  that  we  must  give  to  him 
an  opportunity  to  use  his  strength  and 
skill  and  to  put  forward  his  intelligence 
in  some  form  of  constructive  labor,  to 
enable  him  to  assume  his  role  as  a  free- 
man and  as  a  provider  for  his  wife  and 
for  his  children.  No  one  can  gage  the 
dreadful  cost  in  human  terms  and  in  the 
erosion  of  morale  which  is  brought  on 
by  enforced  idleness,  which  I  must  face 
in  West  Virginia,  and  which  must  be 
faced  by  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  their  areas,  when  we  know  these  con- 
ditions exist  in  certain  sections  of  our 
States  and  of  our  country. 

We  have  ample  statistics  on  the  loss 
in  the  gross  national  product  because  of 
chronic  unemployment  Indeed,  the 
total  cost  of  S.  722  would  be  a  mere  pit- 
tance as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
recession  of  1958. 

Who,  I  ask,  can  gage  the  psycho- 
logical cost  of  thousands  of  skilled  men 
forced  into  idleness  by  technological 
changes,  not  in  the  last  few  months  or 
yeai-s,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time? 
Who  can  gage  the  cost  in  self-respect 
and  the  di-slocation  of  family  life  when 
men,  in  some  instances,  leave  their  fsun- 
ilies  so  that  their  wives — it  is  tragic, 
but  true — may  claim  nonsupport  and 
thereby  qualify  for  public  assistance? 
Yet  these  conditions  exist  even  now  as 
we  begin  to  bask  in  the  glow  of  the 
•  Fabulous  Sixties  " —  as  the  coming  dec- 
ade has  been  described  by  certain 
persons. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  un- 
timely if  I  say  that  we  should  take  a 
sterner  look  at  the  inventory  of  our 
national  needs.  At  the  present  time  I 
refer  only  to  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 
although  there  are  others  which  the 
86th  Congress  must  face  and  which  de- 
serve our  attention  by  affirmative  action 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
need  for  S.  722  is  immediate  and  press- 
ing. 

Convincing  testimony  has  been  given 
before  the  committees  of  Congress,  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  acted 
favorably.  The  evidence  is  set  down, 
not  only  in  the  written  record,  but  more 
grimly  in  the  dulled  eyes  of  men  who 
find  no  work  for  willing  hands,  and  in 
the  drawn  and  desperate  faces  of  their 
weary  wives  and  hungry  children.  This 
is  the  houi"  to  aid  those  who  desei-ve  our 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  in  urging  that  we  over- 
ride the  President's  veto.  I  am  not  taking 
partisan  action  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  political  issue,  as  some  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
allege.  Rather,  I  seek  the  enactment 
of  legislation — a  vitally  needed  measure. 

Neither  was  I  taking  partisan  action 
when,  on  May  12,  1960.  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  urging  him  to 
approve  S.  722.  In  that  sincere  mes- 
sage to  the  Chief  Executive,  I  said: 

Senate  bill  722,  incorporating  House 
amendments  and  providing  for  a  program 
of  area  redevelopment,  is  vitally  needed 
legislation.     Your  favorable  consideration  of 


this  measure  is  urgently  and  respectfully 
recommended  West  Virginia  and  other 
States  need  the  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance which  S  722  would  provide  citizens 
and  communities  In  their  efforts  to  help 
themselves. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  sent  that  tele- 
gram to  the  Chief  Executive  urging  that 
he  sign  this  second  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  since  1958  to  aid  distressed 
areas.  But  for  the  second  time  he  main- 
tained unyielding  opposition.  I  urge  the 
overriding  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  plight  of 
certain  areas  of  this  country  which  are 
chronically  affected  by  unemployment. 
I  believe  strongly  that  action  must  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  conditions  in  these 
so-called  distressed  areas  and  to  achieve 
a  healthier  economic  status  of  a  con- 
tinuing nature. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  President 
that  S.  722  does  not  do  the  job  effectively 
and  properly.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
which  he  has  not  approved  is  wasteful  in 
that  it  applies  funds  where  they  are  not 
needed :  harmful  in  that  it  would  inhibit 
badly  needed  local  and  State  initiative 
and  resourcefulness;  and  imwise  in  its 
provisions  for  financing  industrial 
buildings  in  rural  areas,  plant  machinery 
and  equipment,  sewers,  and  access  roads 
and  the  like. 

With  particular  reference  to  my  own 
State.  S.  722  would  encourage  pirating  of 
industries  away  from  Massachusietts. 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  some  of 
our  depressed  areas,  in  the  first  place. 
Federal  funds  must  not  be  used  for  the 
steahng  of  industries  from  communities 
which  already  have  and  need  those  in- 
dustries. I  regret  that  the  Senate  re- 
jected an  administration  amendment  to 
S.  722  which  would  have  prevented  aid 
in  cases  where  industries  would  be 
shifted  between  areas. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  which  has  been 
returned  by  the  President  would  stifie 
local  initiative  is  an  impwrtant  argument 
in  itself  against  passage  of  this  bill. 
Cities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  a  proud  record  of  resource- 
fulness, energy,  and  dedication  in  re- 
building themselves  and  improving  their 
economic  health.  These  worthy  activi- 
ties might  even  be  penalized  by  Federal 
intervention  under  S.  722  which  could  aid 
le.ss  diligent  areas,  and  thus  discourage 
self-help  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  bill  does  not  focus  on  the  real 
basic  causes  of  unemplo>Tnent.  and 
creates  in  my  opinion  a  dispiriting  il- 
lusion that  simply-  by  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  purchase  of  equipment 
jobs  can  be  created  on  a  continuous, 
deep-rooted  and  deF>endable  basis. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  that  S.  722  is  dis- 
criminatory through  unrealistic  stand- 
ards for  determining  aid.  Conceivably, 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  cities  could  be 
forced  to  aid  other  areas  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  State  when  their  own  city 
itself  is  in  need  but  does  not  happen  to 
qualify.  For  example,  a  city  with  8 
percent  unemployment  might  get  no 
benefits  while  a  neighbonng  city  with 
9    pei'cent    unemployment     would    get 
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benefits,  as  indicated  in  the  minority 
views  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  report.  Page  31  of 
this  same  report  states  that  an  area 
such  as  Kinston.  N.C.,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  depressed  area  under  this  bill 
with  unemployment  of  4.5  percent.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  with  unemployment  of  6.1  percent 
at  the  present  time,  would  not  be  eligible 
for  Federal  aid  under  this  bill. 

A  major  provision  of  S.  722  would 
grant  aid  to  663  rural  depressed  areas. 
Massachusetts  has  none  of  these.  This 
is  clearly  indicated  on  page  32  of  the 
House  Minority  Report.  Assuming  that 
this  kind  of  Federal  aid  is  sound  in  the 
first  place,  Alabama  would  benefit  with 
55  out  of  67  counties  eligible  for  aid. 
Mississippi  would  also  reap  substantial 
rewards,  as  would  other  southern 
States — 524  of  the  663  rural  areas 
scheduled  for  aid  under  the  bill  are 
found  in  the  South. 

The  State  which  I  represent,  in  part, 
would  receive  disproportionate  treat- 
ment under  the  bill.  Massachusetts 
taxes  would  support  the  programs  estab- 
blished  by  this  legislation  without 
balanced  returr.s,  and  the  opposite  ratio 
would  be  tlie  case  with  certain  other 
States.  Therefore  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  work  to  pass  legislation 
which  does  not  depend  upon  arbitrai-y 
standards  which  largely  discriminate 
against  already-industrialized  areas  of 
the  Northeast. 

The  President  has  indicated  his  keen 
awareness  of  the  need  for  area  rede- 
velopment legislation,  and  has  submitted 
an  administration  bill  which  would 
fairly  and  realistically  move  forward  to 
alleviate  unhealthy  conditions  which  we 
are  concerned  about — in  his  own  words 
"truly  sound  and  helpful  legislation." 
He  has  urged  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  in  this  area  for  5  years,  and 
expressed  his  sincere  cooperation  in  ob- 
taining a  law  within  certain  general 
standard.s.  accepting  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria originally  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
version  of  S.  722. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
rise  to  this  challenge  of  constructive  co- 
operation. I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the 
President  in  his  veto  of  S.  722  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  expressed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  di.stmguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  S.  722. 
the  area  redevelopment  bill,  for  reasons 
I  outlined  in  a  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  Monday.  May  16. 

I  express  again  my  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority party  will  abandon  attempts  to 
reap  political  capital  from  the  plight  of 
areas  having  chronic  unemployment,  and 
will  accept  the  Presidents  offer  to  coop- 
erate in  the  enactment  of  sound  legis- 
lation which  can  give  genuine,  not  illu- 
sory, assistance  to  such  areas. 

I  have  joined  with  the  minority  leader, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dtrksen],  and  other  Senators  in  intro- 
ducing S.  3569.  Although  this  is  not  an 
administration  bill,  it  was  drafted  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  President's  major 
objections  to  8.  722,  and  to  provide  a 


sound,  workable  program  to  me«t  the 
problems  of  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment which  are  in  need  of  special  assist- 
ance. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  bill  flatly  prohibits,  as  I  have  con- 
sistently advocated,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  assist  business  establishments  in 
relocating  from  one  area  to  another  I 
am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  722  will  be  sus- 
tained, and  express  the  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  promptly  consider  S.  3569. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  bill  3569  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
S.  3569  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RcpraeTttative^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.t.'i  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Area  Assistance  Act 
of  I960.- 

DECt..'MLATION    OF    PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  a  The  Congress  declares  that,  even 
durine;  periods  of  pro6p>erity  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  some  of  our  communities  suffer 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment; 
that  suQh  unemployment  causes  hardship  to 
many  liidividuals  and  their  families  and 
detracts  from  the  national  welfare  by  wast- 
ing vitaj  human  re.sources;  that  to  overcome 
this  problem  the  Federal  Government.  In 
cooperatJlon  with  the  States,  should  help 
area.s  ot  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ploymeat  to  take  effective  steps  in  planning 
and  financing  their  economic  development; 
that  Federal  assistance  should  enable  com- 
munitieB  to  achieve  lasting  miprovement  and 
decreasa  economic  vulnerability  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies:  and  that  new  employment  oppwr- 
timltles  should  be  created  rather  than 
merely  transferred  from  one  conamunlty  to 
another, 

axttMoritt  of  sbcrftart  or  commerci 

Sec.  101  fa)  The  .Secretary  of  Commerce, 
hereinafter  referred  t<:)  as  the  Secretary,  may 
designate  as  an  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  any  area  certified  as 
eligible  (or  such  designation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labo». 

lb)  To  assist  areas  In  the  United  States 
designated  as  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorised — 

( 1 1  to  make  granta  for  technical  assist- 
ance fo|  such  areas  In  accordance  with  the 
provislotis  of  section  106(ai   of  this  Act;  and 

(2 1  to  provide  loans  for  such  areas  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  this  4ct. 

(c)    itie   Secretary  is  also   authorized — 

( 1 )  t©  extend  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  aU  areas  In  the 
United  States  (including  Puerto  Rlco)  In 
promoting  the  more  effective  use  of  local  re- 
sources, in  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries brised  on  local  resources,  and  In  the 
expansion  of  existing  industries;  such  co- 
operation to  be  provided  through  technical 
advice  »nd  consultation  and.  when  neces- 
sary, thtough  the  conduct  of  special  studies. 

(2 1  to  decrease,  through  grants  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
106(b)  of  this  Act,  the  economic  vulner- 
ability of  (I)  towns  predominantly  depend- 
ent on  One  industry,  (11)  small  towns  which 
could  Btrve  as  centers  for  economic  diver- 
sification of  low-Income  rural  areas,  and  (ill) 
other  low-income  rural  areas  not  subject  to 
assistance  as  in  (ID,  by  helping  them  to  de- 
velop niianufacturing,  processing,  and  other 


activities  calculated  to  diversify  and  Improve 
their  economies;  and 

(3)  to  coordinate  his  functions  under  this 
Act  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  officials  administering  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  local  economic  con- 
ditions. 

(d )  As  u.sed  In  this  Act: 

( 1 )  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  The  term  •State"  refers  to  an  indi- 
vidual Slate  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

(3)  The  term  ■loan"  Includes  loans.  Im- 
mediate participation  In  loans,  and  purchase 
of  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

AUTHORITY    OF    SEClUrrAaT    OF    LABOR 

Sec.  102.  (a»  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time,  or  upon  tiie  request  of 
the  Secretarj-.  certify  the  existence  of  areas 
eligible  for  designation  as  areas  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  whenever 
he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  available  labor  force 
data,  or  studies  which  he  Initiates  when  he 
deems  necessary  that — 

(1)  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  area, 
excluding  unemployment  due  prlnmrily  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  fact/^>rs,  is  currently 
6  per  centum  and  has  averaged  at  least  8 
per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods 
specified  In  (2)  below;  and 

(2)  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  area  has  been  at  least — 

(A)  50  percentum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years. 

(b)  In  the  caae  of  labor  market  areas  for 
which  appropriate  historical  labor  force  data 
have  not  been  complied,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  certify  as  eligible  for  designa- 
tion as  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  those  areas  In  which  the  un- 
employment rate  and  duration,  based  on  a 
survey  of  available  labor  fco^re  data,  gen- 
erally equals  or  exceeds  the  rate  and  dura- 
tion specified  in  section  102(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  cer- 
tify under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  existence  of  eUglble  areas  upon 
request  of  any  appropriate  State  govern- 
ment agency,  Instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized, 
upon  request  and  whenever  he  determine* 
that  such  studies  are  needed,  to  undertake, 
or  to  provide  assistance  to  others  in  studies 
of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills,  adaptabil- 
ity, occupational  potentialities,  and  related 
aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  an  area  certi- 
fied under  this  section. 

(e)  When  skills  of  the  labor  force  in  an 
area  designated  under  section  101  are  not 
such  as  to  facilitate  full  utilization  of  the 
human  resources  In  such  area,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  provide  advice  and 
technical  assistance  In  developing  and  car- 
rying out  a  program  to  Improve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  labor  force. 

tt)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
a  need  for  vocational  education  services  in 
an  area  designated  under  section  101  and 
when  such  area  has  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  as  provided  in  section  107 
(b)  (9).  he  Is  authorized  to  assist  Interested 
agencies  to  determine  the  vocational  train- 
ing needs  of  unemployed  Individuals  resid- 
ing In  the  area,  and  he  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  vocational  training  or  retraining  re- 
quirements of  the  area.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  authorized 
to  provide  assistance.  Including  financial  as- 
sistance when  necessary  or  appropriate,  to 
the   State   vocational    education   agency   for 
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tne  provision  of  such  services  In  the  area. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection. 

AtTTHOHJTY     or     HOUSING     AND     HOME     riNANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec  103.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  heading  and  section  at  the 
end  of  title  I: 

"AREAS    or    SUBSTANTIAL    AND    PERSISTENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Administrator  (1) 
that  any  county,  city,  or  other  municipality 
(referred  to  as  'municipality'  in  this  sec- 
tion) Is  situated  in  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
/.rea  Assistance  Act  of  1960  as  an  area  of 
substantial  ajid  persistent  unemployment, 
and  (2)  that  tliere  is  a  reas<jnable  probabil- 
ity that  with  assistance  provided  under  the 
>rea  Assistance  Act  of  1960  and  other  un- 
dertakings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve 
listing  Improvement  in  its  economic  devel- 
cpment.  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
Agency  in  any  such  municipality  under  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
financial  assistance  under  tills  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  limita- 
tions of  section  110(c)  of  this  title  that  the 
project  area  be  clearly  predominantly  resl- 
c.ential  in  character  or  that  It  will  be  pre- 
dominantly residential  under  the  urban 
renewal  plan. 

"'(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  involv- 
lag  a  project  area  including  primarily 
Industrial  or  commercial  structures  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
{ilan  for  the  area. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  Include 
provisions  permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
Imd  in  the  project  area  designated  under 
the  urban  renewal  plan  for  industrial  or 
commercial  uses  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  corporation  for  subsequent  dis- 
jtoeltlon  as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such 
public  agency  or  corporation  for  the  rede- 
velopment of  the  land  in  accordance  with 
the  urban  renewal  plan:  Provided.  That  any 
c  ispoeltlon  of  such  land  to  such  public 
fgency  or  corporation  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  not  less  than  its  fair  value 
for  uses  in  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan:  i4nd  provided  further.  That  the 
purchaser  from  or  lessees  of  such  public 
agency  or  corporation,  and  their  assignees, 
shall  be  required  to  assume  the  obligations 
Imposed  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  lOSib)    hereof. 

"(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the 
Administrator  may  exercise  the  authority 
vested  under  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  project  notwithstanding  any  deter- 
mination made  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  area  in  which  the  project 
Is  located  may  no  longer  be  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 

"(f)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  capital  grants  under 
section  103  after  June  30,  1960.  shall  be 
available  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  section" 

SBC.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(c)  of  title  11  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions of  counties,  cities,  and  other  munici- 
palities and  political  subdivisions  for  financ- 
ing needed   public  facilities   in   areas  deter- 


mined to  be  areas  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  under  the  Area  Assistance 
Act  of  1960:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  there  Is  reasonable  prob- 
abUity  that  with  assistance  made  available 
under  the  Area  Assistance  Act  of  1960  and 
other  undertakings  such  areas  will  be  able 
to  achieve  lasting  improvement  in  their  eco- 
nomic development:  and  equal  priority  to 
applications  of  smaller  muncipalitles  for 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  basic  public 
works  (Including  works  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  or  distribution  of 
water  sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer 
facliities;  and  gas  distribution  systems)  for 
which  there  is  an  urgent  and  vital  public 
need:  the  Administrator  shall  give  a  first 
priority  above  all  others  to  applications  for 
financing  needed  public  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  that  will  directly  serve,  a  proj- 
ect eligible  under  section  107  of  the  Area 
Assistance  Act  of  1960  ' 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  of 
title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  finance  activities  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time  and  to  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $100,000,(KX),  notes  and  other 
obligations,  which  limit  shall  be  Increased 
by  such  amounts,  not  exceeding  $100,000,000. 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  m 
appropriation  Acts  " 

URBAN  PI,ANNINC  GRANTS 

Sec  105.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  701(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "Cities,  other  municipalities, 
and  counties  which"  the  follotirlng:  "(A)  are 
situated  in  areas  designated  as  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  under 
section  101(a)  of  the  Area  Assistance  Act  of 
1960,  or  (B)." 

GRANTS  rOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  106.  (a)  In  carrying  out  section 
101(b)(1),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  technical  assistance  Includ- 
ing studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and 
developing  potentialities  for,  economic 
growth  of  areas  designated  under  section 
101(a)  These  grants  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S  C  529)  Appro- 
priations are  hereby  authorized  for  these 
grants  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
H. 500,000  annually. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  section  101(c)  (2) ,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  similar 
grants  for  the  benefit  of  towns  and  areas 
described  therein.  Negotiations  taking  Into 
account  the  financial  ability  of  the  grantee 
and  other  relevant  considerations  shall  be 
made  for  contributions  to  costs  of  projects 
undertaken  hereunder.  These  grants  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  US.C. 
529).  and  appropriations  therefore  are  here- 
by authorized  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  annually. 

LOANS 

SEC.  107.  (a)  In  carrying  out  section 
101(b)(2)  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  purchase  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness and  to  make  loans  (Including  Imme- 
diate participations  therein)  to  aid  in 
financing  any  project  within  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  for  industrial  usage,  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  factory  buildings,  for  reha- 
bilitation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  fac- 
tory buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  enlargement  of  any  existing  build- 
ings for  Industrial  use.  Such  financial 
assistance  shall  not  be  extended  for  working 
capital,  for  purchase  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment, or  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another. 


(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations : 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (including  pxirchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $75,000,000: 

(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants,  both  private  and  public,  ap- 
proved by  the  State  (or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  concerned  with  problems 
of  economic  development)  In  which  the 
project  to  be  financed  shall  be  located: 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  is  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  more  than  a  temporary  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  the  area  of  substantial  and  p>ersls- 
tent  unemployment  wherein  It  Is,  or  will  be. 
located; 

(4)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms: 

(5)  No  loans  shall  be  made  unless  it  is 
determined  than  an  Immediate  participation 
is  not  available; 

(6i  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  unless 
It  Is  determined  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment: 

(7)  No  loan,  including  renewals  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than 
thirty  year  from  date  of  purchase  may  be  pur- 
chased hereunder:  Providied.  That  the  fore- 
going restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or 
equitable  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor  In 
other  proceedings  attendant  upon  insolvency 
of  the  obligor,  or  if  extension  or  rt^newal 
for  additional  i>eriods.  not  to  exceed,  how- 
ever, a  total  of  ten  years,  will  aid  in  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  such  loans  or  of  such 
evidence  of  indebtedness: 

(8)  Each  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  interest  rate  currently  payable 
under  section  108(e)  on  advances  from  the 
Treasury,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  for  administrative  expenses  and  a  re- 
serve for  losses  on  loans; 

(9)(Ai  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost  to  the  applicant  (ex- 
cluding all  other  Federal  aid  in  connection 
with  the  undertaking)  of  acquiring  or  de- 
veloping land  and  facilities,  and  of  construct- 
ing, altering,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
enlarging  the  building  or  buildings  of  the 
particular  project  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
State  or  any  agency,  Instrumentality,  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  community 
or  area  organization,  as  equity  capital  or  as 
a  loan  repayable  only  after  the  financial  as- 
sistance hereunder  has  been  repaid  in  full 
according  to  the  terms  thereof  and.  If  such 
loan  Is  secured,  its  security  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate and  Inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens 
securing  the  financial  assistance  hereunder; 

( B)  Of  the  remaining  85  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  cost,  35  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate cost  may  be  loaned  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  security  for 
such  a  loan  may  be  subordinate  and  inferior 
to  the  lien  or  Hens  which  secure  any  loan  or 
financing  other  than  funds  required  by  sec- 
tion 107ib)  (9i(Ai. 

( C 1  Loans  shall  not  be  available  hereunder 
unless  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  assistance  pro- 
vided hereunder  and  funds  provided  under 
section  107(b)(9)(A),  shall  be  sufficient  to 
pay  such  aggregate  cost:  and 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
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for  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency, 
Instrumentality,  or  local  political  subdlvtsion 
thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  is  consistent  with  such 
program :  Provided.  That  nothing  In  thla  Act 
shall  authorize  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or 
local  political  subdivision  In  which  the 
project  would  be  located. 

A&£A   ASSISTANCE  FUND 

Sec.  108.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  fcnown 
as  the  area  assistance  fund  (i  erelnafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund"),  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  payment  of 
all  obligations  and  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  loans  authorized  under  section 
101(b) (2). 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretajy.  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  fund, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $75,000,000. 

(c)  Receipts  arising  from  the  loan  pro- 
gram shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 

(di  Any  moneys  in  the  fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess  of  current 
needs  ahall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced  to  be  held  for  future 
advances  to  the  fund. 

(e)  There  shall  be  paid  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  Interest  on  advances  to  the  fund 
at  rates  which  shall  be  determlnod  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  the 
advances  or  commitments  for  advances  are 
made  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yields  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary 

(f)  Contributions  shall  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  billings 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, for  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  ap- 
plicable to  employees  (and  their  bene- 
ficiaries performing  activities  authorized 
under  section  101(bW2).  Contributions 
shall  also  be  made  to  the  employee's  com- 
pensation fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  bill- 
ings as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
for  the  benefit  pa^-ments  made  from  such 
fund  on  account  of  employees  performing 
activities  authorized  under  section  101  (bi 
(2) .  The  annual  billings  shall  also  Include  a 
statement  of  the  fair  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  the  respective  funds, 
which  shall  be  paid  bv  the  Secretary  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipt .q 

TERMINATION    OF    ELIGIBILITY    FOR    FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 

Sbc  109.  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  that  employment  conditions 
within  any  area  previously  designated  by  him 
as  an  area  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment have  changed  to  such  an  extent 
that  such  area  is  no  longer  eligible  for  such 
designation  under  section  101(a)  of  this  Act, 
no  further  assistance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  Act.  with  respect  to  such  area  and,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  area  shall  not 
be  considered  an  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment :  Pro-,  ided.  That  noth- 
ing contained  herein  shall— 

(a)  prevent  any  such  area  from  again  being 
designated  an  area  of  substanUal  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  under  section  101  ( a) 
of  this  Act  If  the  Administrator  determines 
it  to  be  eligible  under  such  section,  or 

<b)  affect  the  validity  of  any  contracts  or 
undertakings  with  respect  to  such  area  which 
were  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act  prior 
to  a  determination  by  the  Administrator  that 
such  area  no  longer  qualifies  as  an  area  of 


substantial  and  persistent  unemployment. 
The  Administrator  shall  keep  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  aod  Interested  State  or  local  a^ncies, 
advised  at  all  times  of  any  changes  made 
hereunder  with  respect  to  the  designation 
of  any  »rea. 

BXnXiET    AND    AUDIT 

Sec.  lio.  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  fxinctlons.  powers,  and  duties 
▼ested  10  him  by  section  107  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(a)  pnepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program,  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control   Act.   as  amended;    and 

(b)  maintain  a  set  of  accounts  which  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  ;unended.  and  no 
other  auriit  shall  be  required:  Provuied.  That 
the  Secretaiy  with  respect  Ui  the  program  of 
financial  assistance  authorized  by  section 
101ib)(3)  shaJ.1  determine  the  character  of 
and  tha  necessity  for  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures and  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject 
to  provUlons  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
Government  corporations. 

A»EA    ASSISTANCE    ADMINIaTRATOR 

Sec  111.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  an  Area  Assistance  Ad- 
ministrator In  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator  shall 
perform  such  duties  in  the  execution  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretarj-  may  assign. 

POWEES 

Sec  ll2.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  IB  him  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may — 

(a)  a4opt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  select. 
employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  olBcers.  employees,  attorneys,  and 
agents  a$  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
proviiioas  of  this  Act.  and  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties; 

(b)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(C)  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, make  such  findings  and  determina- 
tions as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  and  such  findings 
and  determinations,  together  with  those  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  section  102  hereof,  shall  be  final 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  In  any 
court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise:  Provided. 
That  wlUh  respect  to  the  validity,  effect,  and 
enforcement  of  section  101(b)(2)  hereof  or 
security  taken  thereunder,  statutes,  rules, 
and  regulations  pertaining  generally  to  suits 
by  and  Ugainst  the  United  States  shall  be 
applicable; 

(d)  uader  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  di.scrttion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions »nd  for  such  consideration  as  the 
Secretarf  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable, 
any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  per- 
sonal property,  or  sectirity  assigned  to  or 
held  by  Him  in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  loans  granted  under  this  title,  and  to  col- 
lect or  c*)mpromlse  all  obligations  assigned 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  aocruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  such  loans  until  such  time 
as  such  obligation  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(ei  de4l  with,  complete,  renovate.  Improve, 
modernl4e.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  caah  or 


credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  kmns 
granted  under  this  title; 

( i )  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of 
conipr.>nu6e  or  other  adnuiuslrauve  action 
fwlor  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General. 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  t(j 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  loans  made 
by  him  Section  .3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amend.  (41  USC  5».  shall  not  be 
construed  Uj  apply  to  any  contract  of  haziird 
Insurance  or  lo  any  purchase  or  contract  fur 
services  or  supplies  on  account  of  property 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans 
made  under  this  title  If  the  premium  there- 
for or  the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed 
$1,000  The  power  to  convey  and  to  execute 
In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, deeds  of  release  asalunmenU  and 
satisfactions  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
written  liistrument  relating  to  real  property 
or  any  Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any 
omcer  or  agent  appointed  by  hmi  for  the 
purpc;se: 

igi  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  InUnglblei.  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  In  section  101(b)(2)  of  this 
Act;  and 

(h)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwl.se  vested 
in  him.  take  any  and  all  actlciis.  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  htm  to  be  neces- 
.^ary  or  desirable  In  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  liquidating,  or  other- 
wise administratively  dealing  with  or  realiz- 
ing on  loans  made  or  securities  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title:  Prortded. 
That  no  attorney's  services  shall  be  produced 
by  contract  In  any  ofBce  where  an  attorney 
or  attorneys  are  or  can  be  economically  em- 
ployed full  time  to  render  such  service. 

ADVISOR  r    BOARD 

Sec.  113.  To  advise  the  Secretary  In  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  created  an 
Area  Assistance  Advisory  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  •Board  ',  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  members,  all  ex  officio; 
The  Secretary,  as  Ch:il.-man.  the  Secretaries 
of  Agrlcvilture.  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare. Labor,  and  Treasury,  the  Administrators 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  Chalrm.i.n  may  from  time  to  time  Invite 
the  participation  of  officials  of  other  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  Interested  In 
the  functions  herein  authnrlze<l.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  may  designate  an  officer 
of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  mf  mber  of 
the  Board  with  respect  to  any  matter  there 
considered. 

DEPosrrARirs  and  agents 
Sec.  114.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  custodians 
and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Secretary  In  the 
general  performance  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  title.  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  all 
expenses  Incurred  as  such  fiscal  agents.  Any 
banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  E>eposIt  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  when  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  act  as  custo- 
dians and  depositaries   for  the   Secretary. 

penalties 

Sec.  115.  With  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act: 

(a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement  know- 
ing It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  or  for  any  applicant  any 
loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal  defer- 
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ment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  accept- 
ance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefor,  or  the  purpcjse  of  influencing  In  any 
way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money,  prtperty,  or 
anything  of  value,  under  this  .\ct,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary^ — 

(1)  embezzles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or  will- 
fully misapplies  any  moneys,  funds,  secu- 
rities, or  other  things  of  value,  whether  be- 
longing t<3  him  or  pledged  or  otherwise 
entrusted  to  him,  or 

(2)  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary 
or  any  other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any 
individual,  or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor, 
or  examiner  of  the  Secretary  makes  any  false 
entry  In  any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  or 
to  the  Secretary,  or  without  being  duly  au- 
thorized, draws  any  order  or  Issues,  puts 
forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  debenture,  bond, 
or  other  obligation,  or  draft  bill  of  exchRuge, 
mortgage,  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  or 

(3)  with  Intent  to  defraud  participates, 
shares,  receives  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
money,  profit,  property,  or  benefit  through 
any  transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract, 
or  any  other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or 

(4)  gives  any  unauthorized  Information 
concerning  any  futtire  action  or  plan  of  the 
Secretary  which  mlcht  affect  the  value  of 
securities,  or,  having  such  knowledge.  Invests 
or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the 
securities  or  property  of  any  company  or 
corporation  receiving  loans  or  other  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "Sec- 
retary" shall  mean,  with  respect  to  the  lend- 
ing activities  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  authorized  under  this 
Act.  the  Hou&ing  and  Home  Finance  Aduiiu- 
Istrator. 

USE  or  other  FACiLinxs 
Sec.  116.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  activ- 
ities and  minimize  expense  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with  their 
consent  use  the  available  services  and  facili- 
ties of  other  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 
existing  authority  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

cdnstjltants 
Sec  117  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain services  as  authorised  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2.  194«  (5  USC  55(ai  ),  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  ;>er  dlcm  for  individ- 
uals. 

ANNUAL    RETORT 

Sbc.  118.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive annual  report  of  his  operations 
under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  preceding  June  30,  to  the  President,  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable in  each  year,  but  In  no  case  later 
than  the  third  day  of  the  following  January. 

AtrrHrmizATioits  ro«  appropriations 

RFC  119  In  addition  to  appropriations  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  sections  106  and  108. 
appropriations  are  further  authorized  for  the 
carrying  out  of  other  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER        Does 
the  minority  leader  de.sire  to  avail  him- 
self of  additional  time? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  lesider  has  a  speaker  ready.  I 
shall  he  glad  to  defer  to  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  yielding 
me  time  to  speak  on  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  722. 

I  shall  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  S  722.  Since  19f^l.  I  have  sup- 
ported bills  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
depressed  areas  of  the  United  States;  in 
fact,  I  am  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  722,  the  bill  which  has 
been  vetoed  and  about  which  we  are 
speaking  today. 

In  1959,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  Douglas]  asked  me  to  join 
with  him  in  sponsoring  S.  722.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
SfTiator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
tlic  Senator  from  Marj-land  [Mr.  Beall], 
and  I  introduced  S.  722.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  bill  and  similar  legislation 
as  strongly  as  I  could  with  my  votes,  in 
many  speeches  on  the  Senate  flcx)r.  and 
in  consultations  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  speak  at 
length  or  in  detail  concerning  the  rea- 
sons which  have  led  me  to  suppwrt  legis- 
lation to  assist  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  In 
simple  language,  I  have  done  so  because 
I  know  that  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  out  of  work  in  the  depressed 
areas — some  in  cities,  others  in  rural 
communities,  many  in  semiirural  com- 
muruUes.  such  as  the  areas  in  which  the 
coal  industry  operates.  These  p>eople 
are  out  of  work  without  fault  of  their 
own.  Technological  changes  in  in- 
dustry, mechanization,  automation,  and 
the  shift  of  industiT  from  one  section  of 
the  countrj'  to  another,  have  put  these 
people  out  of  work. 

The  dynamism  of  our  econony  and  the 
more  effective  use  of  tools — the  very 
factors  which  have  increased  the  wealth 
of  most  of  our  people  in  most  of  the 
areas  of  the  Nation,  have  brought  un- 
employment to  thousands  in  the  de- 
pressed areas. 

It  has  been  my  poeition  that  the  grow- 
ing wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation, 
Its  increased  production,  its  large  in- 
crease in  wages  to  the  oi-ganized  work- 
ers of  the  country,  the  increase  in  per- 
sorml  income  and  in  corporate  profits, 
the  increase  in  investment,  and  the 
higher  standards  of  living  which  have 
been  enjoyed,  yes,  since  1953,  by  most 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  are  reasons 
which  make  it  more  imperative  that 
those  who  have  prospered  and  that  a 
rich  Nation  take  action  to  assist  their 
fellow  countrjTQen  who  have  been  left 
behind  in  the  march  of  progress. 

I  have  never  considered  the  area  re- 
devc-iopment  bill  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding help  to  these  depressed  areas  and 
needy  people,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  cosponsors  have  argued  that  the  bill 
is  the  perfect  answer.  But  the  bill  is 
one  means,  and  it  is  the  only  instrument 
now  before  the  Congress.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  was  glad  to  casponsor  and  to 
support  the  bill. 


Today,  because  this  bill  is  one  instru- 
ment available  to  us  to  help  those  who 
are  in  dire  need,  and  because  of  the  pros- 
pen  ty  of  the  great  part  of  the  Nation,  I 
think  it  just,  human,  and  decent  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  developing  the  areas 
which  have  been  left  behind  in  the  great 
march  of  progress  in  our  country. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
to  override  the  Pi'esident's  veto. 

Without  further  discussion  of  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  S.  722,  for  I  have 
elaborated  them  many  times  in  the  last 

2  years — I  now  turn  to  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
Senate  will  sustain  today  the  President's 
veto.  The  question  which  then  will  arise 
is.  What  will  the  Congress  and  what  will 
the  admini-stration  do  about  this  prob- 
lem? Shall  we  forget  it?  Shall  we 
sweep  it  under  the  rug?  Shall  we  treat 
it  as  a  political  issue?  It  is  a  political 
issue,  and  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
it  is  not.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  a  politi- 
cal issue  is  not  an  argument  for  defer- 
ring until  after  the  November  election 
action  to  help  those  who  are  in  need. 
It  would  be  cynical  and  cruel  if  the  Con- 
gress and,  I  may  say  the  administration 
did  not  work  together  to  produce,  this 
year,  a  bill  to  give  assistance  to  these 
areas.  It  would  be  cynical  if  the  veto 
and  the  vote  on  this  bill  were  used  simply 
for  p>olitics  alone — and  no  further  effort 
made  to  secure  a  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  appeal,  as  I 
have  done  before,  to  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  to  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  consult  and  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  agree  and  work 
out  a  bill  which  can  be  passed  before  this 
session  of  Congre-ss  adjourns. 

EKiring  the  last  month  I  have  talked 
twice  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  about  this  legislation.  The  Pres- 
ident told  me  that  he  favored  legislation, 
and  that  he  hoped  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  assist  the  depressed  areas  could 
be  passed. 

I  find  some  comfort  in  section  VI  of 
the  President's  veto  message,  in  which 
the  President  says : 

Moreover,  during  the  process  of  developing 
a  new  bill  I  would  hope  tliat  in  other  areas 
of  past  differences  solutione  could  be  found 
satisfactory  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 

I  would  say  to  my  cosponsors  and  to 
my  friends  on  the  majority  side,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  so  hopefully  for  2 
years  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill — and  they  know  that  I 
have  been  loyal  in  my  effoixs — that  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  bill  should  not 
be  the  decisive  factor  at  issue,  because 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  large  amount 
could  be  allocated  and  put  to  work  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expired. 

Mr  COOPER  May  I  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  the  other  side,  I 
point  out  that  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  States  or  local 
comxn unities  advance  66%  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project  is.  to  my  mind,  un- 
realistic. The  very  fact  that  these  com- 
munities are  depressed  and  their  tax 
bases  are  in  consequence  adversely 
affected,  make  it  impossible  for  such 
communities  to  advance  two- thirds  of 
the  amount  needed  to  initiate  business 
projects. 

I  hope  the  administration  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  ac- 
cept the  provision  of  Senate  bill  722  that 
only  one-third  of  the  cost  shall  be  ad- 
vanced from  local  resources. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  stand  firm  in  my 
belief  that  Senate  bill  722  should  have 
been  approved  by  the  President,  I  now 
urge  my  colleagues  and  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  consult  with 
the  President  during  the  few  weeks  re- 
maining in  this  session  of  Congress,  to 
agree  upon  a  bill  which  can  be  passed, 
one  which  will  initiate  a  program  that 
will  bring  help  and  relief  to  those  who 
are  out  of  work.  Men  and  women  are 
out  of  work,  and  they  and  their  children 
are  in  need;  surely  they  should  be  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts  today  and  in  the 
remaining  weeks  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  vote  re- 
luctantly to  override  the  veto.  I  vote  to 
override  it  because  a  program  should  be 
started,  and  to  voice  my  concern  that 
we  take  steps  to  help  those  who  are  un- 
employed and  do  not  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  and  with 
the  leadership  to  do  something  in  the 
days  which  lie  ahead  to  produce  a  bill 
which  can  be  passed  and  approved  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  speak  again,  as  I 
have  spoken  several  times  during  the 
session,  on  the  elements  of  a  Federal- 
State  program  to  build  up  the  basic  re- 
sources of  such  coal  mining  areas  as 
eastern  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauvkrI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
veto  message  sent  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  when  he  returned  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  has  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  needs  the  bill  is  aimed 
to  meet. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
analysis  of  the  President's  veto  message 
delivered  in  this  Chamber  on  May  16  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
They  will  find  it  on  page  10325  of  that 
day's  Rbcord.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  Senator  Clark  that  the  six  points 
made  by  the  President  beg  the  issue  and 
miss  the  point. 

The  point  of  this  dispute,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  this:  In  this  coiintry  there  are 
hundreds  of  areas  which  need  help. 
They  are  depressed  through  no  fault  of 


their  own.  The  changing  economy  and 
the  changing  utilization  of  resources 
and  automation  have  thrown  many  out 
of  work. 

One  of  our  great  national  challenges 
is  to  increase  our  productivity.  We  must 
keep  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
we  are  told  is  increasing  its  output  by 
something  like  7  percent  a  year,  as  com- 
pared to  our  2*2  percent. 

But,  more  than  this,  we  must  make 
our  economy  fit  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  does  not  meet  the  needs  when 
milLions  are  unemployed  and — worse — 
unemployable  because  of  Industrial 
changes  and  because  they  therefore 
need  retraining. 

A  great  national  problem  was  created 
when  changing  industry,  migrating  in- 
dustry, and  displaced  industry  left  areas 
full  of  willing  workers  no  longer  com- 
petent to  contribute  to  their  country's 
strength  and  well-being.  The  most 
notable  example  of  this  has  been  in  the 
coal  mining  industry.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  solely  confined  to  that  industry. 

Thi$  bill  is  a  step  toward  meeting  the 
national  need  in  this  regard.  I  do  not 
say  It  is  an  adequate  bill.  But  it  is  mod- 
erate and  it  is  a  step.  To  end  up  with 
no  bill,  should  the  Presidents  veto  be 
sustained,  or  to  end  up  with  one  scaled 
down  to  meet  the  administration's 
pygmy  requests,  would  be  tragic  in  the 
one  case  and  most  inadequate  in  the 
other 

The  vetoed  bill  would  set  up  a  small 
administrative  organization  to  handle 
the  problem. 

It  defines  areas  in  need  of  redevelop- 
ment-^both  urban  and  rural — and  pro- 
poses to  assist  them  through  loans  and 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  will  provide  low-cost  loans  and 
granta  to  local  governments  to  develop 
badly  needed  public  facilities. 

It  provides  for  gathering  of  informa- 
tion for  depressed  areas. 

It  provides  technical  assistance  to  de- 
termine needs  and  set  up  programs  in 
distrejsed  areas. 

It  continues  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grama  which  have  been  so  successful  In 
rebullfllng  blighted  areas  In  cities  and 
towns. 

Moat  Important,  it  provides  for  voca- 
tional training  for  persons  who  became 
unemployed  by  virtue  of  changing  in- 
dustry In  their  area. 

The  bill  gives  the  depre.s.sed  areas  of 
the  Nation  an  opportunity  to  retrain 
their  people  for  new  endeavors.  It  will 
help  Industries  rebuild  themselves  It 
will  help  communities  rebuild  them- 
selves. Most  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams—which the  President  finds  exces- 
sive, but  which  I  feel  Is  quite  the  con- 
trary-~wlll  be  repayed. 

I  think  this  is  sound  national  policy. 
Without  it  our  efforts  to  keep  abreast  of 
Soviet  strength  will  be  badly  crippled. 
Even  the  President  recognizes  that  area 
redevelopment  is  sound  national  policy. 
But  he  says  redevelopment  should  be  ac- 
complished locally,  with  local  funds. 
Every  expert  on  local  scenes  tells  us  this 
is  Impossible. 

Even  though  I  look  upon  this  program 
as  sound  national  policy,  Mr.  President, 


I  want  to  add  that  few  States  are  in  as 
great  a  need  for  it  as  Is  my  State  of 
Tennessee 

We  have  two  major  areas  in  need  of 
redevelopment  help:  the  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxville  sections. 

We  have  two  smaller  areas  of  great 
need:  La  Follette-Jelllco-Tazewell  and 
Bristol-Johnson  City-Kingsport. 

In  addition.  41  of  our  rural  counties 
are  in  need  of  help  and  would  qualify 
under  terms  of  the  bill  which  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower has  vetoed. 

In  all.  a  total  of  1,500.000  Tennesseans 
reside  in  these  areas.  This  is  44  percent 
of  my  State's  population: 

In  last  year's  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  hearings  on  this  bill, 
three  distinguished  Tennessee  officials 
appeared  to  urge  enactment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  chair'.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  half  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  half  minute. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Herbert  J.  Bing- 
ham, executive  secretary  of  the  Ten- 
ne.ssee  Municipal  League;  Hugh  Heath- 
erly,  city  recorder  of  La  Follette;  and 
Mayor  Dwain  Peterman  of  Livingston, 
told  about  the  depression  In  the  State, 
especialli-  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of 
eastern  Tennessee. 

They  pointed  out  the  staggering  loss 
which  the  State  has  incurred  in  migra- 
tion of  young  people — 255,000  In  the 
years  1950  through  1957  alone 

They  pointed  out  the  folly  in  the  past 
of  trying  to  finance  redevelopment  on 
strictly  State  and  local  bases. 

They  showed  that  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee and  these  specific  communities 
simply  have  not  got  the  resources  to  do 
the  job  alone. 

Mayor  Peterman  summarized  their 
presentation.  He  said  simply:  "We 
need  help." 

Mr  President,  there  are  areas  in  every 
State  of  our  Union  which  echo  his  words: 
We  need  help." 

We  must  meet  this  national  problem 
by  voting  to  pass  this  measure  despite  the 
President's  objections. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill,  I  was  much  disappointed  that  the 
President  saw  fit  to  veto  It  again. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  President  that 
many  of  the  economic  dlfllculties  covered 
by  this  bill  are  temporary. 

Nor  do  I  agree  that  the  bill  would  im- 
pair local  initiative.  It  would,  in  fact, 
increase  it. 

I  have  been  in  many  distressed  areas 
in  the  last  few  months,  and  have  talked 
with  many  of  the  people  concerned  with 
their  development. 

They  do  not  lack  initiative.  They  lack 
money. 
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And  that  is  preci.sely  what  this  bill, 
vetoed  by  the  President,  would  provide. 
Experience  ha.s  shown  that  if  it  Is  to 
attract  industry,  a  community  mast  of- 
fer good  livinu'  as  well  a,s  t'ood  bu.siness. 
It  takes  more  tiian  a  n<»w  factory 
building,  ready  for  occupancy  It  takes 
roods,  schools,  sewers,  playgrounds,  plus 
all  the  other  things  which  make  any 
town  a  Rood  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work 

One  of  the  best  investments  we  can 
make  is  in  job  security  for  working 
people 

A  plan  that  will  create  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  Is  a  gilt-edged,  blue-chip 
investment  ThLs  is  true  berau.se  the 
American  worker  outproduces  every 
other  in  the  world 

Smce  our  Nation  is  now  producing  at 
the  rate  of  $500  billion  a  year,  surely  we 
can  afford  to  insure  that  no  area  of  this 
country— and  no  family — ne^d  live  un- 
der the  cruel  cloud  of  continued  high 
unemployment. 

Personal  security  Is  as  Important  to 
our  freedom  a.s  national  security. 

To  attain  this  job  security,  every  man 
and  woman  willing  to  work  should  be 
able  to  work — at  a  wage  consistent  with 
.self-respect. 

But  the  basic  question  is  not  whether 
we  spend  this  money,  but  how  we  spent 
It. 

Do  we  Invest  it  in  new  jobs  and  pros- 
perity, as  thi.s  bill  would  do?  Or  do  we 
give  It  out  for  relief,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  the  other  medica- 
tions of  a  sick  economy? 

Surely,  every  American  would  choose 
the  prosperity  of  production  to  the 
emptiness  of  idlene.ss. 

Ttiis  must  t)e  the  choice,  if  ours  is  to 
remain  the  No  1  economy,  symbol  of  the 
good  life  to  all  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  urge  we  vote  to  override 
th.ls  veto,  and  get  on  with  this  redevelop- 
ment project,  which  has  been  stalled  for 
so  long. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
Einla  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Srnator  from  West  Virginia  is  recopnlzed 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Vlr^jlnia      Mr 
Pi-esident.  I  quote  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national News  Sci-vlce  story,  dated  May 
21.  1960: 

PiTTSBrHf.H  WPFt  VlrRlnln  r.«  n  rwuU  of 
the  1060  cenB\i»,  will  \or*  nt  least  one  of  It« 
eonRreMloniU  Keata  becaune  of  declining  pop- 
ulation. It  waa  revealed  here  today. 

R^oiiHl  census  Director  Ed^ur  L.  Bryan 
also  said  liial  when  complete  figures  are  In 
from  all  piirts  of  the  country,  the  Mountain 
State  might  lose  two  of  Its  Representatives. 

Although  cen.siis  figures  are  not  expectt?d 
to  be  C(.)mpleted  for  several  weeks,  Bryan 
Mid  there  wa«  no  doubt  West  Virginia  would 
laie  at  least  one  of  Its  seats  In  Congress. 

To  magnify  this  story.  I  point  to  the 
Fifth  District  of  West  Virginia.  Three  of 
the  seven  counties  in  this  southern  West 
V.rginia  district  have  lost  a  total  of  over 
4(1.000  citizens  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  population 
loss  is  the  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  this  particular  area. 


I  use  the  lo.ss  of  population  in  the 
State  of  We.st  Viri?inia  a^  an  example  of 
what  is  happening  in  .some  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  President  objects  to  .several 
a.spects  of  S.  722.  He  says  we  should 
not  have  a  proeram  for  rural  areas  In 
this  country  suffering  from  chronic  un- 
employment. It  would  be  well  to  note 
that  during  the  tenure  of  the  pre.sent 
administration  farm  income  has  fallen 
precipitately.  On  the  average,  income 
for  the  4.600,000  farms  in  America  was 
$32  a  week.  This  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able, but  last  year  the  total  farm  income 
was  only  $11  billion.  Take  away  the 
food  grown  on  the  farm  and  the  rental 
value  of  the  farm  hou.sinp  and  that  fip- 
ure  drops  to  $7 '2  billion.  The  picture 
would  not  be  so  dark  were  the  rural 
area.«!  to  receive  aid  for  industrial 
development. 

The  President  does  not  agree  with  that 
section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
retraining  of  workers.  We  must  be  far- 
siKhted  enouch  to  realize  that  un.skillpd 
workers,  and  those  with  specialized 
skills,  are  being  displaced  by  machines. 
A  worker  may  spend  a  lifetime  learning 
a  trade,  and  then  see  that  trade,  or  skill. 
t>ecome  obsolete  overnight.  Not  only 
does  this  worker  have  to  be  retrained  in 
another  skill;  but  there  are  those  work- 
ers who  must  be  trained  to  operate  in  an 
automated  factory  or  office.  There 
must  be  a  balance  between  the  number 
of  jobs  available  and  the  number  of  job- 
.seekers  Job.seekers  must  be  equipped 
to  perform  in  new  jobs. 

This  bill  would  not  provide  for  Federal 
handouts,  as  some  opponents  say.  This 
would  be  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
the  counti-y  Benefits  would  redound  to 
the  people  and  also  to  the  Federal  Got- 
ernnient. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  asked  to 
provide  in  e.Tcess  of  $4  billion  to  help 
people  overseas;  yet.  the  President  pro- 
poses an  area  redevelopment  measure  of 
$53  million  here  at  home.  He  continues 
to  call  for  an  effective  bill— Congress 
Rives  him  this  bill— he  does  an  about- 
face  and  vetoes  It. 

The  people  of  this  country*  want  de- 
pre.ised  areas  lepislation.  The  people  of 
this  country  wanted  the  President  to  sign 
the  bill  CoMKress  met  its  challenKe. 
Tlie  President  did  not.  It  Is  up  to  Con- 
gress, therefore,  to  override  the  veto  of 
Senate  bill  722. 

As  of  May  1960,  there  were  40  major 
areas  and  over  100  so-called  minor  areas 
which  could  have  qualified  for  loans  un- 
der this  bill.  For  this  reason  alone  there 
Is  certainly  need  for  such  legislation. 

We  arc  considered  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world;  yet,  we  do  not  meet  this 
responsibility.  The  civil  needs  of  this 
country  must  be  met.  Not  only  is  Senate 
bill  722  a  sound  business  investment,  but 
it  is  also  humanitarian  in  its  results. 

I  urge  that  this  Chamber  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  depressed  areas 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ^-ill  state  it. 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  May  I  a.sk  how  much 
time  we  have  remaining  and  how  much 
time  the  minority  leader  ha.s  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
Senator  has  control  of  14  minutes  and 
the  minority  leader  has  control  of  27 
minutes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  would  be  good  enough  to 
u.'je  some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  TT^e 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
pret  that  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  conclu.sions  which  the  President 
has  reached  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  voted  against  the  original  area  re- 
development bill  last  year,  because  I  felt 
it  not  only  went  too  far.  but  also  was  not 
soundly  conceived,  and  the  formula  un- 
der which  the  money  would  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  various  States  was 
not  a  sound  one.  The  vetoed  bill,  speak- 
ing parochially  for  a  moment,  would  af- 
fect and  benefit  20  communities  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  outline  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York  State  communities  which  would 
qualify  under  the  requirements  contained  in 
the  pending  bill,  according  to  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Labor:  Albany, 
Amsterdam,  Auburn.  Beacon,  BufTalo,  Dun- 
kirk, Elmlra,  Gloversville,  Jamestown, 
Malone,  Massena,  Mlddletown.  Newburgh, 
Ogdensburg,  Plattsburg,  Rome,  Schenectady. 
Troy,  Ullca.  Wellsville. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  a  most 
significant  feature  of  the  measure  now 
under  consideration  Is  the  fact  that  It 
would  provide  substantial  help  to  these 
many  harder  hit  communities  in  my 
State.  In  this  respect  It  Is  thus  a  great 
improvement  over  the  limited  number  of 
areas  which  would  have  benefited  under 
the  original  bill  considered  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

This  bill  Is  also  a  great  improvement 
in  terms  of  the  formula  under  which 
funds  would  be  supplied  to  New  York 
State.  Whereas  most  Federal  programs 
are  rigged  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  my 
State  very  much  the  short  end  of  the 
stick,  this  bill  provides  a  much  more 
equitable  means  of  apportioning  funds. 
It  gives  my  State  p  much  better  break 
than  usual. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  enjoying  the 
greatest  prosperity  in  our  history.  Every 
index  of  economic  activity  is  up.  Em- 
ployment is  up.  It  does  remain  a  fact 
that  there  are  certain  areas  where  there 
are  pockets  of  unemplojTnent,  pockets  of 
poverty,  in  this  country.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  legitimate  and  necessary  function 
of  government  and  a  matter  of  both  local 
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and  national  concern  if  there  is  any 
single  man  or  woman  who  wants  a  job-- 
who  is  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  work — 
who  cannot  find  employment.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  should  act  to  provide 
needed  relief  to  these  critical  areas  of  our 
country. 

I  have  toured  through  my  own  State 
in  some  of  these  areas  and  have  wit- 
nessed at  first  hand  the  need  for  assist- 
ance, which  is  very  real  and  very  press- 
ing. The  most  significant  and  funda- 
mental problem  which  arises  is  the 
human  suffering  which  results  from  hav- 
ing large  numbers  of  persons  out  of  work 
in  limited  areas  of  chronic  economic 
difBculty.  The  dignity  and.  in  fact,  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  affected  work- 
ers and  their  families  are  the  real  test 
of  the  need  for  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  a  related  sense.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  sound  because  it  does  not  in 
any  way  contemplate  that  affected  areas 
should  become  "wards"  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  could  not  for  a  moment 
dream  of  such  an  arrangement,  nor 
would  the  communities  involved. 

We  need  above  all  to  get  these  areas 
over  the  hump — to  give  them  the  tech- 
nical assistance  and  loanable  funds 
which  will  enable  them  to  revitalize  and 
revive  their  ailing  economies.  It  is 
clearly  both  preferable  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  provide  helpful  loans  than  it 
is  to  pass  out  public  relief  checks  in  these 
depressed  areas. 

Of  course,  this  bill  is  no  panacea.  It 
merely  provides  for  a  little  where- 
withal by  means  of  which  these  areas 
can  and  should  be  better  able  to  help 
themselves.  It  also  contains  protections 
against  the  pirating  of  industries  be- 
tween States.  This  is  very  important 
and  is  another  reason  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  very  definite  improvement  over 
the  original  bill  submitted  to  us  for 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  doctor  has  been 
diagnosing  the  disease  for  many  months. 
He  has  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  type 
of  medicine  which  will  help.  But  he 
knows  that  the  real  and  long-run  cure 
depends  in  the  final  analysis  upon  the 
spirit  and  desire  of  the  patient. 

I  believe  the  measure  before  us  repre- 
sents a  proper  vehicle  for  promoting  the 
economic  weU-being  this  Nation  needs. 
It  represents  a  way  to  do  it  in  line  with 
the  proper  diagnoses  which  have  been 
made. 

This  measure  is  a  moderate  but  sub- 
stantial means  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  its  national  responsi- 
bilities to  eliminate  those  pockets  of  un- 
employment where  joblessness  has  be- 
come chronic  and  depressing.  It  is  not 
a  budget-busting  measure.  It  does  meet 
the  human  and  economic  realities  of 
this  problem. 

I  regret  we  are  going  through  the 
motions  through  which  we  are  going.  I 
see  no  great  purpose  to  be  served  by 
this,  because  it  is  obvious  there  are  not 
sufficient  votes  to  override  the  veto. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  far  more  con- 
cerned about  further  action  on  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  this  year  than  I  am 
about  today's  vote.  I  hope  the  relevant 
committees  of  Congress  will  now  get 
down  to  work,  taking  the  administra- 


tion's new  bill  as  the  basis  for  action. 
What  we  need  is  a  sound  and  effective 
measure  that  can  be  passed,  that  wiU  be 
signed  into  law,  and  that  will  go  into 
effect  very  shortly  to  help  these  tragic 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expLrad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Seoiator  from  Illinois. 

I  was  shocked  and  disturbed  when  I 
learned  of  the  President's  veto  of  S. 
722.  His  ill-timed  and  ill-considered 
veto  aame  on  the  heels  of  a  legislative 
message  in  which  the  President  asked 
for  a  bill  to  help  economically  depressed 
areas  to  help  themselves. 

This  bill  would  do  exactly  that.  It 
represents  a  bare  minimum  program.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  an  authorization 
bill  and  not  an  appropriation  measure. 
In  the  second  place,  $4  out  of  every  $5 
authorized  are  for  loans  and  not  grants. 
These  loans  would  have  to  be  repaid  with 
interest  by  local  communities  which  need 
these  funds  to  augment  what  they  have 
been  able  to  raise  themselves  to  rebuild 
sick  economies. 

An.vx)ne  who  has  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  read  figures  knows.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  31  chronic  and 
acute  depressed  areas  in  our  country 
today.  Unemployment  is  about  4  mil- 
lion— more  than  5  percent  of  the  avail- 
able labor  force.  Regardless  of  honeyed 
words  and  slogans  about  prosperity  and 
figures  from  profit  statements  of  certain 
corporations,  a  great  portion  of  our 
Nation  IS  not  sharing  in  this  abundance. 
On  the  closing  day  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  we  in  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  committee  to  study  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  and  to  report 
to  the  Senate.  I  was  named  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  which  thereafter 
studied  unemployment  problems  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States — North. 
South,  East  and  West.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege Co  participate  in  more  of  the  field 
hearings   than  any  other  member. 

Certainly  no  one  who  heard  the  pleas 
of  the  jobless,  who  viewed  the  empty 
stores  and  factories,  the  abandoned 
mines  and  silent  railroads,  who  listened 
to  stark  statistics  and  stared  into  eyes  of 
men  whose  jobs  no  longer  exist  could 
vote  to  sustain  such  a  veto.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  want  handouts.  They  get 
surplus  food,  barely  enough  to  keep 
their  bodies  functioning,  but  food  all  the 
same.  They  have  had  unemployment 
benefits.  They  have  walked  the  streets 
in  search  of  work.  They  seek  no  more 
handouts.  They  simply  want  jobs  to  be 
available.  They  are  willing  to  do  almost 
anything  simply  to  be  able  to  work  for  a 
living 

Now.  the  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  received  a  substantial 
appropriation  to  study  the  plight  of  the 
jobless,  and  then  was  given  an  addi- 
tional sum  with  which  to  continue  cer- 


tain operations  beyond  its  originally 
scheduled  life.  Meanwhile,  it  has  re- 
ported findings  to  the  Senate,  many  of 
which  were  agreed  to  by  both  majority 
and  minority  members.  Among  these 
unanimous  findings  was  the  need  for  an 
area  redevelopment  bUl. 

Was  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
mittee, a  move  suppoited  unanimously 
by  the  Senate,  a  mere  idle  gesture?  Was 
it  merely  sop  for  the  4  million  unem- 
ployed? If  it  was  merely  that  and  noth- 
ing more,  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  energy 
and  money.  When  I  sacrificed  many 
days  of  a  vacation  period  to  gather  in- 
formation and  to  help  prepare  reports. 
I  felt  I  was  serving  a  great  national 
need.  If  the  veto  is  sustained  today, 
there  are  many  who  will  believe  with 
some  cause  that  our  work  was,  indeed 
in  vain. 

We  learned  as  we  traveled  the  country 
for  these  hearings  that  mo.st  of  the 
chronic  unemployment  areas  have  tried 
mightily  to  help  themselves.  We  learned 
that  some  have  been  successful.  We 
learned  that  fierce  local  pride  in  a  few 
areas  among  a  few  organizations  resisted 
any  Federal  aid.  But,  by  and  large,  we 
learned  that  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  solicited  and  needed. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  there  are 
5  communities  listed  among  the  31  of 
the  Nation  which  are  severe  depressed 
areas.  Many  more  barely  escaped  this 
list. 

Permit  me  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  point  out  the  particular  plight 
of  one  city — my  own  hometown  of 
Evansville.  A  series  of  events  over  which 
the  community  itself  had  no  control  re- 
sulted in  the  loss,  during  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  of  some  20.000  in- 
dustrial jobs  in  a  city  of  140,000  persons. 
This  city  then  undertook  a  complete 
community  evaluation  survey.  Follow- 
ing this,  $1  million  in  private  capital  was 
raised  for  potential  industrial  expansion 
and  $300,000  for  small  business  rusk  cap- 
ital. This  has  not  been  enough  to  solve 
the  problem  since  workers  must  be  re- 
trained and  since  unemployment  is  a 
problem  that  knows  no  community  or 
State  boundaries. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  country  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  those  communities 
which  need  help.  This  is  no  less  a  cry- 
ing need  than  that  which  the  adminis- 
tration sees  as  an  oblitjation  abroad.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  we  can 
justify  assisting  sick  areas  overseas  while 
denymg  sick  areas  in  this  country  a  mod- 
est domestic  point  4  program.  Frankly, 
our  own  unemployed,  our  own  suffering 
businessmen,  see  their  own  communities 
as  underdeveloped  and  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. In  the  name  of  decency  and  jus- 
tice, we  must  help  them. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  put  aside 
their  feelings  of  partisanship  or  their 
feelings  of  kinship  for  the  President  and 
will  recognize  that  his  veto  has  been  Ill- 
advised.  I  hope  the  Senators  will  sup- 
port an  authorization  for  loans  and 
grants  to  needy  American  communities 
to  help  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  only  one  speaker  remaining  on  this 
.side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
;jenior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  language  of  checkers,  I  think  it  is 
the  move  of  the  minority  leader. 
I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
minority  leader  says  he  has  only  one 
other  speaker. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  well.  Since  I 
am  forced  to  use  up  our  time  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (  Mr. 
GrueningI. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
liis  message  returning  without  approval 
8.  722,  a  bill  of  which  I  was  happy  to 
l)e  a  cosponsor,  the  President  had  this 
to  say  with  respect  to  one  part  of  the 
Congress-passed  area  redevelopment 
program. 

8  722  would  authorize  Federal  loans  for 
the  acquisition  of  machinery  and  equipment 
to  manufacturers  locating  In  eligible  areas. 
]>oaus  for  machinery  and  equipment  are 
imnecessary,  unwise  and  costly. 

Tliese  were  to  be  loans  repayable  in 
iVmerican  dollars.  Still  the  President 
was  against  them. 

A  week  ago  Monday  I  indicated  what 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration. 
operatmg  imder  its  double  standard,  is 
telling  Congress  it  must  approve  to  the 
last  penny— or  face  a  special  session. 

I  mentioned  two  projects  which  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  administration  said 
v.'ere  not  unnecessary — were  not  un- 
v.ise — were  not  costly — even  though  they 
were  for  projects  of  exactly  the  same 
type  as  those  contemplated  imder  S.  722. 

At  that  time  I  mentioned  the  loan  of 
$1,350,000  for  the  Taiwan  Aluminum 
(Corporation,  repayable  in  5  years  in 
New  Taiwan  dollars. 

At  that  time  I  mentioned  a  loan  of  $5 
million  to  India,  repayable  in  15  years 
la  Indian  rupees. 

It  puzzles  me — this  double  standard. 
It  also  nauseates  me. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  now  search- 
ing for  the  distinction  between  what  the 
i:isenhower-Nixon  administration  op- 
poses  at  home  but  not  only  proposes, 
but  also  Insists  upon  abroad.  What  can 
t>e  the  basis  for  this  distinction?  Does 
a  project  take  on  some  special  aura  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  carried  out  in  some  far 
distant  foreign  clime? 

What  Is  the  factor  missing  from  do- 
riestic  projects?  Can  it  be,  perhaps, 
that  the  Elsenhower-Nixon  administra- 
tion is  opix)sed  to  loans  repayable  in 
American  dollars  but  prefers  loans  re- 
payable in  soft  foreign  currencies? 

A  look  at  the  steadily  mounting  pub- 
lic debt,  at  the  motmting  interest  rates, 
at  *he  EIisenhower-Nixon  administra- 
tion's hard  money  poUcies.  would  cause 
one  to  doubt  that  this  can  be  the  ex- 
planation for  the  double  standard. 

Let  us  look  further.  Perhaps  an 
answer  can  be  found  if  we  can  but  ex- 
amine another  example  or  two. 

Let  us  consider  the  loan,  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  of  $2,800,000  to 
Turkey  for  the  Koruma  insecticide 
plant.  This  is  rer>ayable  in  10  years  at 
5^4  percent  in  Turkish  lira.    What  is  the 


money   to   be   used   for?     Information 
from  the  fund  states : 

This  loan  is  to  be  utilized  to  Import  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  needed  to  construct 
a  chem^ical  plant  for  insecticides  and  related 
byproduct  chemicals. 

This  also  is  for  a  project  which  woiUd 
be  permitted  under  S.  722  but  which  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  administration  has 
branded  as  "unnecessary,  imwise.  and 
costly"  if  it  were  to  be  carried  out  at 
home. 

Even  after  examining  this  additional 
foreign  project,  Mr.  President.  I  must 
confess  that  I  can  still  find  no  reason 
for  the  distinction  between  domestic  and 
foreign  projects  which  would  explain  the 
strange  attitude  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  administration  favoring  foreign 
projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  further  confess  that  after  careful 
examination  of  the  many  projects  con- 
tained in  this  book  setting  forth  the  fis- 
cal 1961  estimates  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  a  summary  of  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  Monday.  May  16. 
I  can  still  find  no  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  ad- 
ministration makes  between  what  is 
needed  at  home  and  on  what  it  insists 
must  be  given  abroad.  I  for  one  can 
discover  no  reason  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion and  I  think  the  American  people, 
when  this  matter  is  brought  to  their  at- 
tention, will  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  citing  the 
contradictions  of  the  double  standard 
of  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Is  carried  on  by  this  administra- 
tion, is  essentially  an  area  development 
program,  but  it  is  an  area  development 
program  for  104  foreign  countries,  and 
we  are  enjoined  by  the  administration 
not  to  cut  that  program  a  nickel.  If  we 
do,  we  are  threatened  with  a  special 
session  of  Congress. 

The  difference  between  the  program 
which  is  sacrosanct  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  one 
before  us  is  that  few  loans  under  the 
foreign  aid  program  are  repayable.  It 
cxjnsists  largely  of  grants,  is  badly  ad- 
ministered, is  gaining  the  United  States 
few  friends,  and  is  25  times  the  size 
of  the  program  which  we  are  consider- 
ing for  our  own  people  at  home.  So  I 
shall  vote  to  override  the  veto,  calling 
attention  to  the  undeniable,  unanswer- 
able and  irrefutable  fact  that  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration  will  go 
down  in  American  history  as  the  first 
administration  to  prefer  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  other  lands  to  the  interests 
of  the  American  p>eople. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  understand  I  have  only  7  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  minority  leader  has  24 


minutes  remaining,  I  suggest  that  he  use 
some  of  his  remaining  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
use  all  of  my  remaining  time  at  one  time, 
and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  overriding  the  veto  conclude 
their  argument  now,  and  then  I  shall 
conclude  my  argument  to  stistain  the 
veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair  i .  Etoes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  a  time  certain  has  been  set 
for  the  vote  at  2  p.m.  If  there  is  a 
quorum  call  now,  the  time  for  such  a 
quorum  call  will  come  out  of  his  time. 
To  rescind  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
would  require  unanimous  consent,  which 
mjght  possibly  not  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  engaged  in  an  extraordinary 
debate,  in  which  the  defenders  of  the 
President  have  really  not  tried  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill  or  justify  his  actions. 
Three  of  the  Senators  to  whom  time  has 
been  assigned  by  the  minority  leader 
have,  in  fact.  six)ken  in  favor  of  over- 
riding the  veto.  I  believe  only  two  Re- 
publican Senators  spoke  in  favor  of  sus- 
taming  the  veto.  We  have  been  forced 
into  a  situation  in  which  we  are  using 
up  our  time  and  our  opponents  are  hold- 
ing back,  reserving  their  remaining  time 
for  a  final  speech.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  who  was  to 
conclude  the  debate  for  us,  is  on  his  way 
to  the  Senate  Chamber.  I  suggest,  in 
the  interest  of  good  sportsmanship,  that 
the  minority  leader  use  some  time  now 
and  then  allow  the  Senator  from  Mi^Jie- 
sota  to  speak  when  he  arrives,  and  then 
my  colleague  will  have  an  opF>ortimity  to 
conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  only 
one  speaker  will  address  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  those  who  wish  to  sustain  the 
veto,  and  that  will  be  the  minority 
leader.  I  prefer  to  make  my  remarks 
continuous  and  consecutive,  and  for 
that  reason  I  respectfully  insist  that  the 
proponents  use  their  time  and  then  I 
shall  conclude  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  minority  leader 
is  pointing  a  pistol  at  our  heads.  He 
has  so  manipulated  the  discussion  as  l-o 
msist  upon  closing  the  debate.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! is  on  his  way  to  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

I  wonder  whether  the  minority  leader 
would  give  us  a  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  double  standard  followed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
yield  to  me'' 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  that 
time  is  running.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  time  remaining  be 
split  into  two  equal  parts,  if  that  is 
agreeable. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  that  suggestion  I 
must  object. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  apparently 
will  not  reswh  the  floor,  I  will  say  that 
this  vote  is  the  real  test.  Members  of 
the  Republican  minority  can  talk  all 
they  wish  about  their  desire  to  have  an 
area  redevelopment  bill.  They  have 
balked  at  every  turn,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  very  gallant  and  hieh-minded 
Senators  on  the  other  side,  to  whom  I 
individually  pay  tribute.  But  these  fine 
Senators  have  voted  to  work  against  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  which  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body  has  voted  in  overwheLmmg 
proportions  against  similar  bills  on  every 
occasion.  The  President  has  vetoed 
such  bills  twice.  Now  we  have  a  final 
chance,  and  we  shall  welcome  llth-hour 
and  59-minute  converts.  We  will  wel- 
come them.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
such  talk  as.  "Oh.  we  are  for  a  bill.  We 
are  for  a  good  bill.  If  we  do  not  override 
the  President's  veto,  you  mu.st  do  what 
we  want  and  agree  to  the  bill  that  we 
suggest." 

Such  procedure  is  legislation  by  a 
minority,  and  I  protest  against  it,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  upholding  the  dig- 
nity of  this  body,  but  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
in  attempting  to  reach  a  compromise  po- 
sition, dollarwise,  at  least,  the  Senate  has 
yielded  to  the  extent  of  $137  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true:  and  we 
have  also  compromised  in  making  these 
provisions  mere  authorizations  instead 
of  mandates  for  bond  issues. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  legislation  on  which  we  shall  vote 
within  a  few  minutes,  in  reference  to 
the  Presidents  veto,  is  in  fact  a  mod- 
erate approach  to  an  overriding  prob- 
lem in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States? 

Is  It  not  also  true  that  a  cursory  at- 
tention to  this  problem  will  not  suffice? 
It  is  a  full-time  obligation  of  the  Senate 
to  act  on  a  measure  of  the  moderate  pro- 
portion.s  of  the  one  which  we  embrace 
affirmatively  in  an  attempt  to  override 
the  veto. 

I  shall  also  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois this  question 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order.  I  have  24  minutes 
remaining.  The  vote  is  scheduled  for  2 
o'clock.  I  did  not  yield  any  time.  I  am 
not  accountable  for  the  interplay  which 
was  indulged  in  a  moment  ago.  and  I 
mu-st  respectfully  insist  that  I  be  given 
my  allotted  time.  If  the  vote  is  to  be  at 
2  oclock.  I  am  entitled  to  2  minutes  more 
than  the  clock  presently  shows. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  I  request  the  op- 
portunity, under  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, to  say  that  I  did  not  realize  I  was 
transgressing  on  the  time  of  my  friend 
the  minority  leader;  so  if  I  have  failed 
to  observe  the  rules  of  debate,  I  wish  to 


have  him  imderstand  It  was  not  my  In- 
tention to  do  so 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  understand. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thought  I  was  con- 
tributing to  the  debate  under  time  still 
remaining  under  the  time  controlled  by 
the   senior   Senator   from   Illinois    [Mr. 

Dot'GLAS  I . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  considers  himself  at  fault.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is 
recogruzed  for  21  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  President's  veto  message  he  al- 
ludes to  the  fact  that  for  5  consecutive 
years  he  has  asked  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  area  redevelopment. 
A  bill  did  get  to  him  in  1958,  The  amount 
was  rather  astronomical.  The  President 
found  It  necessary  to  veto  that  bill.  Now 
comes  another  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  passed  by  the  House,  in  a  reduced 
amount  of  S251  million.  The  Pre.sident 
finds  a  defect  here,  and  I  believe  he 
clearly  sets  out  in  his  veto  message  what 
he  regards  as  defective  in  the  bill. 

P^irst,  he  says  the  bill  includes  areas  of 
only  tomporary  need,  and  points  out  that 
the  number  of  areas  over  and  above  the 
administration  position  were  doubled. 

Second,  he  says  there  is  an  excessive 
Federal  share,  and  that  about  65  percent 
of  Federal  funds  can  be  spent  under  this 
program,  and  only  35  percent  either  from 
a  proprietary  interest  of  States  or  locali- 
ties. He  points  out  that  that  would 
diminiBh  local  initiative. 

He  says  the  bill  includes  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  that  might  be  con- 
sidered a  subsidy  for  those  who  might 
move  into  an  industrial  plant. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.wiTs]  undertook  to  have  that  provision 
removed  from  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
However,  it  remains  in  the  bill  now,  and 
it  was  a  proper  subject  for  comment  by 
the  President. 

Fourth,  the  President  points  out  that 
srants  and  loans  for  public  facilities  are 
provided  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost, 
and  he  points  out  that  there  are  a  great 
many  areas  where,  because  of  tax  exemp- 
tions. It  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
finance  facilities  and  projects  of  a  public 
character. 

He  pointed  out  also  that  the  facility 
loan  program  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
France  Agency  was  under  way  and  that 
an  additional  $100  million  in  credit  had 
been  requested  in  the  form  of  an  au- 
thorization to  carry  on  that  program. 

Finally  he  said  the  bill  makes  600  or 
more  rural  areas  eligible  for  industrial 
loans,  and  then  pointed  to  the  authority 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  also  the  rural  development  program 
to  operate  in  that  field. 

Then  he  pointed  out  that  it  creates  a 
new  agency.  That  is  true.  It  was  the 
Pre.sidanfs  desire — and  I  believe  also 
the  de$ire  of  others — to  have  this  au- 
thority located  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  rather  than  to  create  an- 
other agency.  Everyone  knows  the 
proliferating  character  of  a  govern- 
mental bureau  once  it  Is  set  up.  I  be- 
lieve in  that  respect  the  President  was 
on  good  ground. 


He  urged  action  on  this  Congress  in 
his  veto  message,  and  he  did  say  that 
he  would  set  a  broader  definition  of 
criteria. 

There  is  a  new  bill,  which  has  been 
introduced  with  co.';ponsorship,  and 
among  other  things  it  includes  broader 
eligibility  criteria  It  adds  1  major  area 
and  11  smaller  areas  to  the  earlier  bills. 
There  are  $75  million  provided  in  loans 
for  industrial  plant.s.  The  limits  in  the 
bill  are  set  at  35  percent  for  Federal 
assistance.  Then  it  doubles  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Acency  author- 
ity for  public  facilities  from  $100  to  $200 
million. 

A  million  and  a  half  dollars  are  pro- 
vided for  vocational  a.ssistance,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  for  technical  a.^^sist- 
ance.  There  is  also  an  authorization  of 
$2  million  for  technical  aid  to  rural 
areas  and  so-called  one-industry  towns. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  veto 
should  be  sustained,  first  because  he 
clearly  sets  forth  defects;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  attack  on  the  veto  thus  far  has 
been  political  in  nature. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, when  the  veto  message  was  writ- 
ten last  week,  referred  to  the  message  as 
'ienorant,  unduly  unctuous,  and  h^Tw- 
critical."  That  is  fine  lani:uage.  Indeed, 
to  apply  to  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  one 
figures  it. 

It  was  also  said  in  the  course  of  the 
Senator's  remarks  that  "in  all  probabil- 
ity the  President  did  not  write  the  mes- 
sage." 

I  could  point  out  how  many  staff  mem- 
bers come  on  the  floor  to  assist  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  I  might  point 
out  how  much  assistance  is  rendered 
with  respect  to  other  statements  and 
speeches  and  mes.sages  that  are  pre- 
pared. Here  is  the  President  of  180  mil- 
lion people.  I  simply  say  it  is  In  poor 
grace  to  say  that  the  President  did  not 
write  the  message.  Perhaps  he  did  not. 
But  clearly  there  was  an  innuendo  in 
the  very  statement  itself.  It  was  on 
political  grounds  also.  There  was  a  ref- 
erence in  the  speech  of  last  week  by  my 
colleague  that  after  the  1959  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Senate,  Republican  lead- 
ers in  the  House  refused  to  consent  to  a 
rule.  That  puts  is  squarely  on  a  parti- 
san, pKDliticil  basis. 

There  is  not  any  question  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  heard  the  remarks  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  as  to  exactly  what 
is  being  designed. 

I  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters so  that  I  could  quote  a  little 
from  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark  1. 
Perhaps  I  should  send  for  him.  However, 
we  have  other  work  to  do.  we  cannot  al- 
ways be  sending  for  Senators.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  official  transcript 
a  portion  of  the  Senator's  remarks: 

I  do  not  want  to  question  anybody's  moti- 
vation, but  again  I  think  It  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  any  reasonable.  Intelligent  high 
school  youngster  would  know  that  there 
will  be  no  legislation  on  this  subject  enacted 
at  this  session  or  Congress.  Why?  Be<-au8e 
It  Is  not  po6.sible  to  get  one  Republican  vote 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  report  a 
blU  In  that  body.    The  two  southern  Demo- 
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crats  and  the  four  northern  Republicans  are 
gfvnglng  up  together  to  make  It  Impossible 
to  pass  any  bill  of  this  kind  In  the  House. 

"They  are  Ranging  up."  He  does  not 
question  the  motivation,  so  he  says,  but 
they  are  ganging  up  What  do  we  do 
when  we  gang  up?  Ganging  has  a  pe- 
culiar, conspiratorial  coiinotation,  if  I 
know  anything  about  the  law.  However. 
I  will  not  charge  the  Senator  with  the 
intention  to  make  the  implication  I 
merely  say  that  he  is  setting  the  founda- 
tion, not  I.  They  set  it  with  a  kind  of 
unrestrained  languajje  that  has  been  used 
on  the  floor  I  do  not  mean  to  let  it  go 
bj  unchallenged. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  referred  to 
the  1959  bill  in  his  address  last  week, 
and  he  came  here  lat^  in  the  evening. 
However  I  was  here  and  I  heard  it. 
There  were  only  a  few  other  Senators  on 
the  floor.  The  Senate  was  practically 
vacant,  and  most  of  the  galleries  had 
been  vacated  But  with  respect  to  the 
1959  bill  he  said: 

There  Is  a  coalition  of  four  Republicans 
and  four  southern  Democrats  to  prevent  a 
rule. 

A  coalition,  Mr.  President 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  deny  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  do  not  yield. 
The  language  si>eaks  for  itself.  It  is  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  How  does 
mj  distinguished  friend  from  'Virginia 
I  Mr  ByrdI  think  about  if 

1  have  never  asked  one  southern  Sen- 
ator to  vote  for  or  against  depressed 
areas  legislation  I  have  never  asked 
one  of  them  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other 
upon  the  veto  message.  But  there  is 
my  colleague's  language.  He  talks  about 
the  message,  calling  it  "ignorant,  unduly 
unctuous,  and  h>T>ocritical" ;  and  then 
he  talks  about  a  coalition 

Then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  1958 
bUl.  The  vote  was  216  to  170.  What 
was  the  comment  on  that  vote? 

Cf  the  170  who  voted  nay.  57  were  Demo- 
cra".fi — almost  all  of  them  southern  Demo- 
crats. 

That  is  not  the  language  of  the  ma- 
jority leader;  that  is  the  language  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
L.Asl  as  it  appears  in  the  Record.  Yes; 
a  C'Dalition;  putting  it  on  a  strictly  r>oliti- 
cal  basis,  and  making  light  of  a  serious 
message  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  finally  came  the  vote  on  Senate 
bill  722.  which  pas.'scd  this  body  in  March 
and  i>assed  the  House  recently.  What 
was  the  vote?  202  to  184.  It  got  out  of 
the  House  by  18  vot^s.  Evidently  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  were 
not  persuaded  of  the  merits  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  bill  which  was  sent  to  the 
House  and  later  modified  by  that  body. 

What  was  the  vote  in  the  Senate  when 
this  bill  was  passed?  We  voted  on  the 
23d  of  March.  The  bill  certainly  did 
not  overwhelm  the  Senate,  becau.se  the 
vote  was  49  to  46.  It  got  through  this 
body  by  3  votes.  It  got  out  of  the  House 
by  18  votes,  despite  the  frustrations, 
despite  the  limitations,  despite  all  the 
activities  at  the  wailing  wall.    Evidently 


there  were  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  were  not  persuaded  on 
this  point. 

The  bill  which  is  talked  about  contains 
major  areas,  40  in  number,  and  103 
smaller  areas.  What  are  the  major 
areas?  Louisville.  Ky.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  distinguished  Ohio  Representa- 
tive referred  to  Louisville  as  the  sweep- 
stakes depressed  area 

Atlantic  City  is  included.  So  are  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Albany  and  Buffalo,  NY.; 
Newark,  N  J.;  and  TeTe  Haute,  Ind. 

Among  the  smaller  areas,  if  time  p>er- 
mits,  I  shall  refer  to  only  one.  m  my 
State,  the  little  town  of  Olney  The  cen- 
ter of  population  is  located  at  a  point, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  just  a 
mile  north  of  this  town — and  it  is  a 
lovely  town.  In  the  Olney  Daily  Mail  for 
May  10  a  letter  was  published  which  re- 
fers to  an  article  in  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Rep>ort.  In  the  time  remaining 
let  me  see  if  I  can  read  most  of  it.  It 
is  entitled  "Well.  Come  Along,"  and  reads 
as  follows ; 

At  page  125  of  the  Issue  of  May  16  of  the 
US  News  &  World  Report  edited  by  David 
LawTence,  Olney  Is  referred  U:>  as  being  among 
the  "depressed  areas  "  News  to  us.  Mr  Law- 
rence. Along  with  Olney.  is  placed  In  the 
same  category  our  neighbors.  Centralla.  Har- 
rlsburg,  Herrln,  Murphysboro,  West  Frank- 
fort, Mount  Oarmel,  and  Mount  'Vernon. 

The  writer  not  being  too  familiar  with  the 
prosperity  of  these  neighboring  ciUes.  will 
not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
are  depressed  areas  (which  he  doubts i  or 
that  this  designation  Is  Just  the  mouthing 
of  political  candidates  for  office  who  are  try- 
ing  to  garner   votes  for  themselves. 

For  the  Information  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
any  other  politicians  Interested,  the  com- 
bined assets  of  the  two  banks  In  Olney  and 
the  Olney  Loan  &  Building  Association,  as 
to  their  last  report  was  $17,652,000  and  of 
this  $7,084,000    was    In   savings    accounts. 

And  that  is  a  little  town,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Is   this  the   earmark  of  a  depressed  area? 

'When  It  became  necessary  to  raze  one 
schoolhouse  and  build  a  new  on»,  to  build 
and  equip  additions  to  four  schools,  repair 
and  equip  seven  schoolhouses,  we  didn't  go 
down  to  Washington  and  beg  for  Federal 
funds.  Our  citizens  last  fall  voted  by  a  big 
margin  a  bond  Issue  of  $572,400  and  will  pay 
for  It  out  of  general  taxation. 

Is  that  the  earmark  of  a  depressed  area? 

For  several  years  Olney  has  been  the 
leader  In  southeastern  Illinois  In  sales  tax 
collected. 

Is   this  the  earmark  of  a  depressed  area? 

For  the  further  Information  of  the  erudite 
author  of  the  article,  Olney  has  a  branch 
of  the  International  Shoe  Co  ,  the  Carml 
Alnsbrooke  factory,  both  employing  numer- 
ous people,  and  a  branch  of  the  Prairie 
Farms  Creamery  Co  ,  which  spends  thou- 
sands of  dollars  weekly  In  payroll  and  the 
purchase  of  milk,  the  State  accounting 
offices  of  the  General  Telephone  Co.  and 
many  small  Industries  We  could  in  addi- 
tion list  several  oilfields  supply  and  service 
companies,  as  well  several  drilling  com- 
panies engaged  In  the  drilling  of  oil  wells. 

Our  chamber  of  commerce  through  Its 
activities,  is  now  building  a  factory  for  Kex 
Products,  to  be  occupied  this  coming  fall, 
at  which  time  It  plans  to  start  work  upon 
another  factory,  which  will  employ  several 
hundred  persons.  The  money  for  this  Is 
being  raised  locally,  and  not  by  grants  from 
Washington. 


Since  1936  the  citizens  of  Richland  County 
have  been  the  recipients  of  large  siuns  of 
money  monthly  for  oil  royalties,  many  of  Its 
citizens  have  been  employed  In  the  oilfield. 

Farmers  of  the  Olney  area  have  been  in- 
dustrious and  prosperous,  through  soil  con- 
servation practices,  bringing  otir  soil  to 
comparatively  high  fertility. 

Thank  you,  Mr  Lawrence  and  your  po- 
litical friends  We  are  not  a  depressed  area, 
and  we  resent  your  Insinuation  that  we  are. 
We  are  red-blooded  Americans,  able  to  stand 
upon  our  own  two  feet,  and  we  do  not  ask, 
seek,  or  want  any  dole  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  If  we  have  any  problems,  we  are 
fully   capable   of   handling   them  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  do  they  want  a  bill? 
The  new  bill  has  been  introduced.  It 
provides  for  $80  million.  It  has  been 
changed  in  some  respects.  The  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  item,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  BvsH]  objected,  has  been  re- 
moved. The  House  version  of  the  bill 
has  been  modifie-d  and  made  consistent 
with  the  Senate  bill.  The  bill  is  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  wrote  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
a  letter  and  urged  that  he  summon  his 
committee  and  take  some  action  on  the 
bill,  because  it  is  p>ending  there  at 
present. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  is  contained 
in  the  bill.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  simply  reiterate.  It  broad- 
ens the  criteria.  It  adds  1  new  major 
area  and  1 1  smaller  areas  to  the  original 
administration  bill  on  depressed  areas. 
It  provides  $75  million  in  loans  for  indus- 
trial plants.  It  limits  Federal  aid  to  35 
percent.  It  doubles  the  authorization 
from  $100  million  to  $200  million  which 
Will  be  available  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  with  respect  to 
the  program  for  public  facilities. 

The  bill  includes  $1,500,000  for  voca- 
tional training.  It  includes  $1,500,000 
for  technical  assistance.  It  includes  $2 
million  for  technical  aid  to  rural  areas 
and  one  industrial  town. 

The  bill  is  pending  before  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate.  There  is  the 
President's  request  in  the  veto  message 
There  he  says,  "For  5  consecutive  years 
I  have  asked  for  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  before  this  Congress  concludes  its 
labors  there  will  be  legislation  on  this 
subject. " 

The  bill  now  before  the  committee  will 
do  the  job.  Are  we  going  to  get  action? 
We  have  no  control  of  the  committee. 
We  have  one-third  of  its  membership 
What  happens  finally  will  have  to  be 
energized  by  the  majority.  If  there  is 
no  legislation  o;i  this  subject,  after  all 
these  rep>eated  requests,  then  the  re- 
sponsibility is  certainly  not  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  because  we  have  asked  for 
legislation  and  we  have  refined  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  waiting  for  action.  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  will  meet  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
reported. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
having  arrived.  I  have  completed  my 
statement.  I  earnestly  urge  the  Senate 
to  sustain  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  think  he  has  made  an 
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effective  case  In  his  veto  message  against 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto,  my  statement  on  the  subject,  which 
urges  that  the  Senate  override  the 
President's  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator    Hlmphrtt 

Once  again  tiie  President  has  vetoed  legis- 
lation ai>proved  by  Congress  to  bring  new 
life  and  new  hope  to  thousands  of  .Vmerl- 
c-xn  frtmllles  In  econonilca!ly  depres.sed  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation 

In  so  doln^,  the  President  ignores  the 
plight  of  almost  150  Axnerican  communities 
with  chronic  unemployment  and  lagging 
economies.  He  Ignores  the  plight  of  thi-u- 
sands  of  men  and  women  without  Jobs  In 
these  depressed  and  declining  communities. 
The  Departn*ent  of  Labor  ciirrently  llst« 
142  areas  with  substantial  unemployment. 
I  have  seen  the  heart-rending  human  suf- 
lerlng  behind  the  statistics.  I  have  seen  this 
suffering  In  Duiutb  and  northern  Minnesota, 
and  I  have  seen  this  suffering  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  many  other  communities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  assist  In  alleviat- 
ing the  economic  difflcul'.Ies  ol  these  areas. 
But  this  administration  seems  to  be  more 
c  )ncemed  with  balancing  the  fiscal  budget 
than  in  balancing  the  budget  of  human 
needs.  I  want  to  see  Ainprlcas  economy 
thriving.  I  want  to  see  America's  people 
happy  and  productive,  adequately  fed  and 
well  housed. 

The  President's  veto  la  contrary  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  that  their  gov- 
ernment promote  maximum  employment. 
Th«  Employment  Act  of  194«  pledges  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  follow  policies  to 
promote  employment.  It  does  not  say  that 
Erniuth.  Minn  ,  or  Charleston.  'W.  'Va..  or  any 
other  city  with  serious  unemployment  Is  not 
covered  by  this  law. 

I  say  that  this  administration  is  ignoring 
t'r.e  will  of  the  pe.jpie  by  Impoalng  a  veto 
straitjacket  on  carefully  planned  legislation 
to  help  depressed  ,ueas  with  persistent  un- 
employment 

This  administration  argues  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  help  families  and  communities  recover 
and  develop  their  full  economic  potential. 
I  say  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  give  con- 
s'.ructive  aid  to  such  communities. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  this  area  rede- 
velopment bill? 

We  are  trying  to  stimulate  economic  ac- 
tivity with  low  interest  loans  for  private  in- 
dustry and  public  projects.  With  grants  for 
public  faculties  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  and  devel- 
opment groups  we  will  Increase  the  number 
of  permanent  Jobs  In  depressed  comniunitles. 
\  And  we  are  authorizing  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  unemployed  workers  who  go  into 
f  a  ti-atnlng  program  to  acquire  new  skills  to 
help  them  find  Jobs. 

How  much  would  it  cost? 
Of  the  total  $251  million  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram, $200  million  Is  for  secured  loans  which 
will  be  repaid  with  Interest.  These  loans 
Include  $75  million  for  redevelopment  In  de- 
pressed industrial  areas,  $75  million  for  re- 
development In  depressed  rural  areas,  and 
$50  million  for  public  facilities  loans. 

And  I  might  add  that  these  loans  will  be 
made  only  If  there  is  State  and  local  finan- 
cial stipport  for  redevelopment  projects. 

O.iT  redevelopment  bill  provides  for  direct 
grants  of  $35  million  for  public  facilities  and 
$4''4  million  for  technical  assistance,  which 
Includes    economic    studies    and    economic 


planning  for  economic  development  in  de- 
pressed areas.  The  bill  also  Includes  $10 
million  for  subsistence  retraining  payments 
to  help  the  States  support  unemployed  peo- 
ple as  they  prepare  themselves  for  new  Jobs. 
Let  lis  briefly  examine  the  President's  ob- 
Jectlonj  to  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

First,  he  says  this  bill  would  squander  the 
taxpayars'  money  where  only  tem{X)rary  eco- 
nomic dlfflculties  exist.  If  a  community's 
economic  problems  are  only  temporary,  the 
community  will  not  be  eligible  for  redevel- 
opment assistance  as  soon  as  Its  unemploy- 
ment rate  drops  below  6  percent. 

Second,  he  says  State,  local,  and  private 
Initlatife  would  be  inhibited  by  excessive 
Federal  participation  .\ny  one  who  has 
visited  a  depressed  area  knows  that  local  ini- 
tiative a.nd  local  resources  have  been  over- 
taxed and  exhausted  If  these  poverty- 
stricken  areas  do  not  get  Federal  assistance, 
they  wUl  Just  not  be  able  to  break  out  of 
the  demoralizing  circle  of  unemployment, 
declining  purchasing  power,  declining  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  declining  tax  revenues. 
Third,,  the  President  says  that  It  Is  unwise 
and  u:iOeces.Siiry  to  provide  Federal  financing 
for  machinery  and  equipment.  If  the  Presi- 
dent Is  right.  thl£  authority  will  never  be 
used,  brut  I  believe  that  many  depressed 
communities  will  find  occasions  when  thejr 
will  have  to  provide  flnaniing  for  plant  and 
machlntry  as  well  as  for  land  and  buildings 
to  attract  new  industries. 

Fourth,  the  President  says  that  loan  as- 
sistance for  public  facilities  l.s  unnecessary 
becaui^e  such  assistance  Is  already  avail- 
able under  existing  Government  programs. 
There  is  a  public  facility  loan  program  of  the 
H ju.'l:!:*  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  but 
there  is  almost  no  money  avadlable  under 
this  pf^ram  Furthermore,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  consolidate  assistance  for  de- 
pr?sse<-l  areas  in  one  agency,  rather  than 
ci.  ■',::;  responsibility  among  executive 
.it'pncu^i  with  difTertng  purposes. 

Fifth,  the  President  "^iys  that  Federal  loans 
for  creation  of  Jobs  In  n.iral  areas  are  un- 
necessary I  must  disagree  with  such  a  con- 
clusion There  are  hundreds  of  rural  coun- 
ties which  do  need  economic  redevelopment 
and  rehabilitation  Just  as  much  as  depressed 
urban  Rrea."!.  Low-Income  farm  families 
suffer  Just  as  much  as  low-income  city  fami- 
lies, and  usually  there  Is  much  less  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rural  families  to  get  the  wel- 
fare services  which  are  available  to  city 
families. 

Sixth,  the  President  .says  that  creation  of  a 
new  Federal  agency  is  not  needed.  Apptir- 
ently  ht  thinks  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  handle  this  pro-am.  Con- 
t'ress  approved  establishment  of  a  new  agen- 
cy instead  of  t:iv:i.g  area  redevelopment  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
largely  Uecause  of  this  administration's  ojjen 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  objectives  of  this 
program. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  Is  a  sound 
construotive  approach  to  economic  blight 
and  human  suffering  In  the  depressed  com- 
munities of  America.  These  Is  no  excu.se  for 
'hese  conditions  being  allowed  to  continue 
in  our  wealthy  country. 

The  free  people  of  America  can  mobilize 
the  strength  and  their  resources — but  they 
cannot  do  so  if  the  President's  vet^T  stops 
constructive  action  approved  by  lar^je  ma- 
J  writes  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  override  this  veto. 
It  is  time  that  our  concern  for  people 
takes  pracetJence  over  slogans  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget  It  Is  time  we  restore  pros- 
perity and  hope  Ui  those  communities  and 
those  people  who  have  endured  too  long  the 
indlffereace  of  this  Administration  to  their 
distress  and  suffering 

Mr.  McCarthy  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  Pre«ident,  because  of  the  limitation 
of  time  for  debate  on  the  depressed  areas 


bill.  I  was  unable  to  speak  before  the 
vote  was  taken  on  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  .should  be  .sustained.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the.se 
remarks  may  appear  m  the  Recokd  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session  the  Senate  es- 
tablished a  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Problems.  The  nme  mem- 
bers were  directed  to  investigate  unem- 
ployment conditions  in  the  Nation  and 
to  give  particular  attention  to  areas  of 
chrome  unemployment.  We  were  also 
instructed  to  report  back  our  recommen- 
dations for  alleviating  the  effects  of  un- 
employment and  for  reducing  this 
problem. 

The  members  and  the  stafT  worked  dil- 
igently, and  I  believe  that  the  report 
which  we  submitted  last  March  30  rep- 
resents an  objective  appraisal  of  the 
problems.  Both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  members  were  m  general  agree- 
ment that  unemployment  is  a  serious 
national  problem  and  that  the  Coiu'ress 
should  take  a  number  of  stops  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  to  alleviate  its 
effects. 

Mr.  President,  after  its  study  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  reached 
the  conclusion,  while  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams are  reciuired,  that  highest  prior- 
ity be  given  to  the  enactment  of  an 
effective  area  redevelopment  program." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
paragraphs  from  the  committee's  study 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PaiVATT.    LOCAL.    AMD    STATE    EFTOETS 

At  nearly  every  hearing  the  committee 
recei\-ed  evidence  that  local  communities  are 
trying  to  rehablUtate  their  own  areas,  to 
enlarge  their  economic  base,  and  U:>  provide 
employment  opportunities.  The  spirit  of 
determination  and  the  vigor  of  these  efforts 
certainly  deserve  commendation. 

Several  thousand  Industrial  development 
organizations,  usually  begun  as  a  project  of 
the  business  community,  have  been  organ- 
ized In  the  United  States.  In  labor-surpltis 
ju-eas  the«<e  organizations  often  develop  into 
community  and  regional  enterprises,  and 
r-'present  a  united  business,  labor,  and  civic 
effort  Poinds  are  raised  by  individual  con- 
tributions and  by  borrowing  money  and,  in 
some  Instances,  by  Issuing  bonds. 

The  financial  activities  of  the  Industrial 
development  groups  range  from  making  out- 
right grants  to  extending  credit.  The  local 
development  organizations  often  make  plant 
sites  and  even  plant  -shells'"  available  to 
prospective  occupants.  Some  offer  technical 
assistance  in  advertising  campaigns  describ- 
ing community  faclllUes.  and  detailed  coun- 
seling In  management,  production,  engineer- 
ing, and  marketing  problems. 

Every  State  In  the  Nation  has  an  agency 
whose  function  Is  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment During  the  past  decade  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  sfx.nsored  statewide  pri- 
vately financed  development  credit  corpora- 
tions to  stimulate  Industrial  growth. 

A    COMPRKHENSrVE    rEDEEAI.    PROGRAM 

Postwar  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
existing  local.  State,  and  Federal  programs 
are  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  chronic  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. 
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The  committee  received  convincing  testi- 
mony that  communities  subject  to  chronic 
unemploymetu  cannot  solve  their  problems 
alone.  Most  local  leaders  of  business  and 
labor  agreed  on  the  need  for  I'>edpral  action 
to  assist  distressed  areas.  The  statement 
submitted  by  the  ScranU)n,  Pa  ,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  typical : 

"While  Scranton'B  indtistrlal  development 
program  in  Itself  has  infused  new  life  and 
new  hope  In  Its  industrial  economy  and  pro- 
vided Jobs  for  thousands  of  its  people.  It  Is 
felt,  nevertheless,  that  by  Itself  It  is  Inade- 
quate to  overcome  a  continuing  unemploy- 
ment problem  which  has  plagued  the  area 
for  -so  many  years  that  it  has  become  Intoler- 
able. It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself  should  be  mobilized 
In  one  nationwide  effort  to  Anally  and  com- 
pletely eradicate  these  pockets  of  chronic 
unemployment  from  our  national  economy." 
The  president  of  the  Northeast  Pennsly- 
vanla  Industrial  Development  Commission 
also  asserted  strong  support  for  a  Federal 
area  redevelopment   bill. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  mayors  and  civic 
leaders  of  distressed  areas  testified  to  the 
Inability  of  their  communities  to  solve  the 
problem  of  chronic  unemployment.  At  the 
hearings  In  West  Frankfort,  ill  ,  five  mayors 
and  five  representatives  of  local  chambers 
of  commerce  asked  for  Federal  action.  One 
of  the  most  effective  Industrial  develop- 
ment groups  Is  the  Community-Area  New 
Development  Organization  (CAN  DO)  of 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  described  In  a  special  paper 
written  for  this  committee.  CAN  DO  has 
collected  or  borrowed  $6  million  from  Indi- 
viduals, banks,  and  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Develi-pment  Authority  to  assist  In 
locating  new  Industry.  But  Its  problems 
are  inunense.  Approximately  3,000  new  Jobs 
were  created  as  a  result  of  comnrunlty  efforts, 
5'et  unemployment  In  1959  was  estimated  to 
be  16  percent  of  the  area  labor  force.  The 
author  of  the  committee  study  concluded: 

"Because  of  the  magnitude  of  Hazleton's 
problem  and  because  ol  the  economic  and 
social  costs  that  accumulate  as  long  as  the 
problem  remains  (in  1958,  for  example,  over 
$5  mlUion  was  expended  In  Hazleton  for 
unemployment  benefits,  and  this  Is  aside 
from  the  much  greater  cost  in  wasted  man- 
power which  can  never  be  retrieved)  any 
outside  assistance  which  would  accelerate 
the  Hazleton   program  seems  warranted." 

The  principal  rural  redevelopment  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  In  the  past 
been  directed  toward  assisting  Individual 
farmers  maintain  parity  of  Income  and  pro- 
viding education  and  guidance  through  the 
county  and  State  extension  services.  Little 
has  been  done  on  a  community  or  regional 
basis.  Greater  economic  Interdependence 
and  a  sharing  of  social  services  and  facili- 
ties have  brought  farmers  and  citizens  of 
towns  and  smaller  urban  cities  closer  to- 
gether, however,  and  many  common  prob- 
lems would  probably  respond  best  to  a 
rural-regional  approach.  The  committee 
heard  testimony  on  the  success  of  the  rural- 
resource  development  approach  of  the  15 
counties  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan. The  Michigan  program,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Michigan  State  University 
Extension  Service,  indicates  that  the  tradi- 
tional roles  of  the  county  agent  and  the 
State  extension  services  might  profitably  be 
reviewed. 

A  program  to  help  economically  distressed 
areas  does  not  constitute  a  new  area  of  Fed- 
eral activity.  Such  a  program  Is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Uie  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  and  with  established  Fed- 
eral policies  of  helping  selected  industries. 
Traditionally,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  active  In  developing  and  fostering  In- 
dustries through  tariff,  sub.sidy,  and  lax 
policies.     The  1956  platforms  of  both  major 


political  parties  called  for  Federal  legislation 
to  aid  economically  depressed  areas. 

No  single  remedy  will  cure  the  deep- 
rooted  problems  of  chronic  unemployment 
and  underdevelopment.  A  Federal  program 
must  offer  various  fo.-ms  of  assistance  adapt- 
able to  the  varied  needs  of  the  depressed 
areas.  TTiese  forms  include  direct  financial 
aid.  technical  assistance,  training  and  re- 
training facilities,  urban  renewal  programs, 
homebulldmg  incentives.  Go\ernment  con- 
tract preference,  a  Youth  CorLservation 
Corps,  and  community  facilities  programs. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Other  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  analysis  of  the  special 
Senate  committee  and  the  veto  message 
of  the  Pre.sident.  I  should  Uke  to  add  an 
additional  comment  on  one  phase  of  the 
veto  message,  that  concerning  the  rural 
redevelopment  program. 

Tlie  President  stated : 

The  provisions  for  Federal  loans  for  the 
construction  of  Industrial  buildings  In  rural 
areas  are  Incongruous  and  unnecessary. 

Later  in  the  message  the  President 
added: 

S  722  would  make  a  minimum  of  600  rural 
counties  eligible  for  Federal  loans  for  the 
construction  of  Industrial  buildings  In  such 
areas  The  rural  redevelopment  program  and 
the  Small  Bu.^lness  Administration  are  al- 
ready contributing  greatly  to  the  economic 
Improvement  of  low  income  rural  areas.  In- 
creasing the  Impact  of  these  two  activities, 
particularly  the  rural  development  program. 
Is  a  preferable  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  members 
of  the  special  committee  were  in  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  the  need  for  a 
rural  redevelopment  program  in  addition 
to  existing  agencies. 

The  existing  agencies  are  not  able  and 
weie  not  devised  to  solve  problems  of 
chronic  unemployment  that  exist  in  rural 
areas.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  parti- 
.san  issue.  It  is  simply  a  fact.  In  their 
minority  views,  the  three  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  Kentucky,  Mr  Prout^',  of  Vei-mont, 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  prime  Importance  that  an 
area  redevelopment  bill  be  enacted  and  that 
it  contains  means  for  stimulating  local  ef- 
fort. 

In  specifying  conditions  for  such  a  bill, 
the  minority  members  wrote  that  the 
area  redevelopment  legislation  should, 
among  other  objectives: 

Provide  for  Industrial  development  of  rural 
areas  suffering  from  chronic  unemployment 
or  underempkyment.  Many  coal  mining 
areas  fall  into  this  category. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  minority  members  concerning 
rural  redevelopment  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I     AIDING    DISTHESSED    AREAS    THSOUGH    AREA    RE- 
DE\B10PMENT    LEGISIJ^TTON 

It  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that 
an  area  redevelopment  bill  be  enacted  and 
that  It  contain  means  for  stimulating  local 
effort.  Our  task  Is  to  evolve  a  practical  pro- 
gram which  will  be  assured  of  approval  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(k)  Provide  for  loans  for  industrial  de- 
velopment   of    rural    areas    suffering    from 


chronic  unemployment  or  underemployment. 
Many  coal  mining  areas  fall  Into  this  cate- 
gory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

BITRAL    AREAS 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  assistance 
be  provided  for  rural  areas.  Many  of  the 
coal  mining  areas  are  in  this  category. 

Numerous  witnesses  testified  to  the  gravity 
of  unemplo\-ment  and  underemplo>-me:,t  in 
rural  areas.  Moreover,  studies  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Indicate  that  the  number  of 
farn^.  Jobs  required  in  the  1960's  will  decline 
further,  as  they  have  in  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. If  many  of  the  people  now  living  on 
farms,  and  especially  the  young  p>eople,  are 
to  find  a  livelihood  without  moving  out  of 
the  area  It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  In- 
dustrial activity.  TTiis  i.*  widely  recognized. 
Work  Is  under  way  through  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lo  Improve  the  situation  m  these 
areas,  but  that  program  is  primarily  oriented 
to  agriculture  and  makes  no  provision  either 
for  technical  a-ssistance  or  for  loans  for  in- 
dustrial development  Therefore,  the  mi- 
nority believe  that  aid  to  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas  is  essential  to  the  attack  on 
the  problem  of  chronic  unemployment. 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  au- 
thorized to  develop  more  effective  measures 
for  the  Identification  of  chronically  de- 
pressed rural  areas,  within  a  broad  provision 
indicating  that  they  are  t«  be  selected  from 
low-income  areas  with  high  levels  of  un- 
employment  and   underemployment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  (when  his  name  was 
called  t .  On  thi.s  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case] 
and  tiie  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
!  Mr.  CaseI.  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea,"  as  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  !Mr.  Case].  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI 
would  vote  nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  iMr.  BaktlettJ  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  McNa- 
MARA ) ,  both  of  whom,  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, would  vote  'yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withliold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  fi-om  Wyoming 
1  Mr.  McGee  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  OMahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
NAMAFAi  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HenningsI  are  absent  because  of 
niness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon  :  and  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho [Mr.  Church]  are  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Ocx;  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  HiNNZKOSl  are  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr  TalmadoiI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  vot«  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'Mamoniy]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  CapimartI  in 
absent  because  of  a  death  In  his  Imme- 
diate family 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Case!  Is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr 
Case!  Is  absent  on  ofRclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr  FoNol 
la  absent  on  ofBcial  business  as  a  member 
of  the  official  delegation  to  attend  the 
ISOth  celebration  In  Buenos  Aires. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr  Case!  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr  Beall!  with  the  Senator 
froiu  South  Dakota  (Mr  Case!  has  pre- 
viously been  announcod  If  present  and 
votlnn.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Ca«ma«t!  would  votr    nay  ' 

Thp  yeas  and  nnyn  rctullrd .  yea*  45. 
nnyn  30.  as  followft: 

I  No.    100] 

YBAM     4:^ 

\nd«r»on  Hnydfti  Monronrv 

Blbli*  Hill  Moiao 

Uyrd,  W  V»         Muinphroy  Mcmm 

CurroU  J»cit»oa  Murruy 

Chttvoa  Jnvlu  Miukin 

C\»rk  Johnton.  Tpx  Puntorr 

Cooper  Kpttting  Proxniltr 

CHxld  Kafnuver  Rninlolph 

DouglM  Kvnncdy  Mcolt 

Ingle  Kt-rr  Stniih 

Oor«  Long  Hnw.iu  Mparknutii 

Oreen  Link  aymiiigioii 

OrueiUng  McC'nrthy  W.ni«in»,  N  J 

Kiirf  Mmnunon  Tnrborough 

Hi\rtko  Manafleld  Ynvina,  Olilfi 


Aikni 

NAY*    Ml 
Bnatlnnd 

MHrlin 

Allott 

EUender 

Morton 

Hfnnett 

Brvin 

Mundt 

UridKi'* 

Freer 

Prouty 

Rrvin»di\lr 

Ooldwntpr 

R<)bert*c)n 

BuHh 

HU'kenlooprr 

RuHetl 

Buflcr 

HolUnd 

HeltonHtiill 

Bvrci,  V.i 

Hruaka 

Schoepprl 

Curlnon 

Johiiitoii   H  (' 

StennU 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Thunnond 

CnrUa 

Luinchr 

WUt«y 

Dlrkn«i\ 

Umg.  Lh 

Waiinmn.  Del 

Dwor<ihak 

McClplluii 

Young  N  Dftk 

NOT  VOTINCl 

18 

B«rtlett 

("huiTh 

McNuntMrn 

Be*  11 

Kill)  It 

0  Mnhoney 

Cnnnoii 

rulbrlulK 

Mmathnrii 

CuprhArt 

Heniiinsk 

Tnlinndie 

Cnee,  N  J 

JordAii 

0*iie.  ■  OMk 

Mc-One 

Iho  P1UB8IDINO  OFFICER  On  this 
vole,  t))o  yttMs  aro  4fi;  tho  nays  art  30 
Twu-thirda  uf  tha  Bcnators  pr««ont  and 
voting  not  having  voted  in  thd  afflrma- 
tivp,  thP  bill,  on  rooonslderatlon.  has 
failod  of  pasMMte 

Mr  DOUOLAS  «ubs»quantly  said;  Mr, 
President,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
area  r«d»ytlopm«nt  bill,  the  dlstln- 
guished  stnlor  Henator  from  Florida 
questioned  the  dasstfloatlon  of  certain 


counties  In  his  State  as  being  major 
problem  areas.  There  was  not  time  at 
the  moment  to  go  Into  the  statistics  pre- 
pared by  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  which  the  map  which  I 
presented  was  drawn.  Since  the  vote 
has  been  taken.  I  have  had  the  sourccN 
look«d  up  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  which  I  hnvp  prepared 
on  this  subject  be  printed  In  the  body  nf 
the  Recosd  at  the  conclusion  of  the  voio 
on  the  quMtlon  of  overrldlnw  the  veto  of 
the  Prr'ilclrnt  of  the  nrea  redevelopment 

bin 

Ml'  HC)LI>AND  Mr  Piesldont.  I  have 
no  cibJt>ctlon  to  the  inclusion  of  lht> 
statement  In  the  Record  My  point  wr.s 
that  there  was  no  real  distress  in  the 
aroai  which  I  mentioned,  and  there  i.s 
none,  ni^d  that  the  .standards  .tet  up  by 
the  bill  wore  not.  In  my  opiniori  iit  leii.st. 
.sufficient  to  .separalo  the  nroii.s  of  icnl 
depression  and  di.sti"e.sa  m  the  Naiioii 
which  need  lielp  from  iho.se  vihich  do 
not,  as  WIV.S  true  in  ll»e  case  of  the  roun- 
tle.s  ill  my  State  which  I  mentionr<l  unci 
with  re.'>lX'<'t  to  othef  CDuntUs  :»«  Well  I 
Ihanlt  the  Hrnalo!' 

Mr.  IX)UaLAS  I  thank  the  .^eiuifor 
from  Florida  for  his  very  couiieou.'*  com- 
mrnt,  I  lit)  not  wUh  Uj  canv  Mu.s  (lis- 
cu.sNiOn  fui  thtM  However  I  will  m\  that 
the  ll.n  of  500  or  800  rounlle.i  merely 
c'onstjiule  rllHlbilily  under  the  area  re- 
(leve!()pment,  bill  Th^v  (in  not  require 
the  utlmmisttalor  to  make  loans  for  new 
mdU'rtrle.s  in  any  one  county  They 
merely  provided  a  panel  of  counlie.s  in 
v^hlch  the  admlniNlrator  could  u.se  ht.s 
(ll.scrfLlon  uccordlnu  to  relative  needs 
Therffore  the  llHt  wiui  in  no  .sen.se  a  man- 
daie  to  the  AdmmistraUir  that  remedml 
loans  must  be  made 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  oidored  to  bt'  printed  In  the 
liEcoiD   as  follow.s: 

.STATHvirNT  »Y   Senator  I>iuoi.a« 

Thr  Klorldii  rountle*  whlrh  nrc  nhadtd 
pmk  t>n  the  mnp  liiot  prlfitrd  in  Flrcosaj 
wliich  \h  m  the  reiir  of  the  .Sonutr  C'hnmbsr 
wcrr  ^elPctrd  by  thp  VH  Drp  irinirnt  (jf 
Agriculture  nnd  lUtod  unionn  'Ur  mnjor 
pr'iblriTi  i\roa«.  in  t.he  ntudv  iMund  by  the 
I>p.'>rtn-!Pnt  on  April  27  10.'^,'^  ;\n(l  rntltled 
'  Drv»iliipmen'  of  Aurlrullure  h  Huiii:in  Re- 
Kdurcnn  •  nuw  Houac  Document  No,  14U,  84th 
CoiikUm 

A.I  r'*reronce  to  the  atudy  will  ihow  on 
p;i.;»"i  fl.  7.  and  B.  the  nup  in  the  Senst* 
(■hnnib*^  !•»  II  fiiithftil  imd  nrrurftte  rspro- 
(IU(M.io|i  iif  the  innp  presented  In  the  itudy. 

In  dtscrltjlng  thr  xelecllon  of  thf-c  ,ri-n» 
the   ■Hitlj   •tiilen  t\N   f;il|.iw»: 

I  "TNK  MA.IOS  CRdOttM  AHIA^ 
Tunnii  with  low  inronie  lup  tn\inii  m  nil 
puriJi  iif  tho  rountry  i)iit  nucn  r.uine  Rrt 
nu>«t  aumerouM  m  nren*  of  detue  r\ii'Al  Mt« 
tlenieiu  with  high  birth  n»in«  s^hcrti  lliurp 
ftro  to^lr  outaUte  Ji)U».  itnd  wjioio  idpoKraphy 
or  i)th#r  Dbninrlee  hinder  ilm  ui.o  ..r  imKiprii 
msehiaery  In  »ome  pUrei  the  IiukI  \»  nor. 
t'rtiwdntl,  •<)  III  Rponk  I'he  uIiui\iI<4M(  p  ,if 
hnnd  \t\intt  hH«  tended  t<>  ri>du>>«>  imp  ih.imi. 
live  fijr  MinHlng  HdJURUneiiia  wliiui  w 
give  Ite  rnrina  higher  eMrning  tx.yAxi 
worker. 

"Prttblein  i»ren«  nre  ihnwn  nn  hip  iiu>|i 
OtiUfRe  the   hitlitre  of  ipeeinr  prohlpnm 
the    ri^nge    of     p<Mt«ilile     ndjuntinenta 
greRtly  nniong  And  within  the»e  geiterultseil 
nreMS, 


Hill! 
pf  I 

or 
nml 
vnry 


These  aitftui  were  aet  up  on  the  baela  of 
three  crlterU  Net  Income  of  full-time  f«rni- 
ere,  level  of  living,  nnd  «1m  of  ojjerRtion 
Thue  KreiM  with  Incomea  under  SI  OCK)  or 
hnving  »  level  of  living  In  the  loweat  tUth  uf 
the  Niitton  or  having  ftO  percent  or  morn  of 
the  comincrriit!  f:irina  clnaMed  lu  low  ])ru> 
ductinii  \Arri'  "rlfi  ted  for  atudy  The  itren 
colore<J  re<J  nn  the  mnp  ahowa  where  nil  three 
of  t  heae  frlteria  nre  npplle<l  «nd  reprraentn 
tlmar  pivrla  uf  it>p  (viutitrv  where  the  problmi 
u  more  arrloux 

ThPKi'  prnhinrn  nrrun  an-niUed  atrlklngly 
r')iitrii«t.  wall  thp  rrK'  uf  thr  tJnlted  Mtuten 
Within  tlipae  i«rr.i»  in  1U50  there  were  ft  mil 
iMii  full-tiiup  fiirmrra  uf  working  nue  who 
»i)l(l  Irne  tli  r.i  %J  rt(H)  wmi  '  H  ..f  prodtlct*  Out 
of    this    i(T'>HH    Rlim    thry    hild    to    p. IV    PXpPliHr.. 

rtiid  rent.  !\^  well  i\n  fi\inily  lUiiiK  Thr\  roprr 
Hpiiii'd  ntv  ut  40  porornt  uf  alt  the  fnrma  in 
ihrnc  ;irr:i.^  Aiiutner  40  |>erreni  iila<j  aold 
Ic"*  'ii.iii  |J  ,11(1  f  prxlucta  but  wrre  prl- 
umnly  i.uni.iDinT  ^  nr  wore  more  th«n  06 
yeara  old.  ly-HK  ;/.  ui  n  fifth  of  the  farm*  in 
theae  nresa  pro<iii((Ml  md  Mild  |U  500  wurth 
of  prixJurta 

It  la  elenr  fntn  il.r  UMre  tlet«ilrd  mate. 
ment  of  thp  rritrrnt  for  the  aeleitioti  of 
!'"•"•  ■  :!.•,<•»  I'.iind  in  il)e  footnote  on 
pukf  u  tl  Uii-  ^'. udy  ihiit  the  referenoea  are 
to  Itvsis  of  farm  income,  Ipveu  of  living  on 
farnta  nnd  pr(Mtu(  iion  irveU  <in  fnrma  -and 
the  BtAtpmrntii  of  the  .vpiwtior  Imm  Florid.. 
Mr  l|oi  t  AND  iilx'ut  othnr  entprpriarn  not  n 
Iftlrjl  I.I  fiiriiuoK  tli\i»  do  I. lit  c-ont  rudiil  ihr 
'l''i  "i.i'..,)  hy  tiiA  Drpurtinpiit  of  Arfrl- 
'      •    "•  iOiii  'iii  .*n  oi)  thi'  nmp 

I'  !'■  M  IP  tiuvi  t  IIP  (iMtn  \ipon  which  the 
III, I-    A ,.«   i)u«rii   bv  thp  l>pi»rtment  of   Agrl- 

'   ■  ..■    'ir       IK'      1    ir       '  liP      \Pur      lli4l'  IJul      It     ti 

iot4>rchi  .UK  n.  lioip  iimt  in  thr  m87  atudv 
by  thr  Mtjraiy  of  t'oimrPM  n  of  tlipac  aiinip 
louti'U's  In  r.nrihi-rn  norida  Including  I/eon 
('  iiity  nnd  OkiUooan  County  mentioned  by 
ilie  .Hpnutor  from  Floridn,  nre  nmong  the 
ftfX)  ciiuntica  nuirkPd  loweat  lt>  leveU  of  li\- 
ink{  of  fiirm  op^'intoi  fnmiUea  for  thr  yeni 
1Uj4 

In  addition  three  more  of  thrae  northern 
rountlea  mivrkrd  pink  on  thp  mup  t-ijpthpr 
with  two  morp  (ountlra  'I'njlor  nnd  Vulouau 
In  nortloTi;  l  ;  ruin  hut  not  murke<l  pmk  on 
tile  in«]«    .*«•!.•  ill.  .wded  in  Iiale  of  .'lOU  conn- 
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'  The  crlt#rt»  »)\  whirh  eneh  •Ut«  economic 
aren  In  tht  low-income  nnd  levtl-of-Uvtng 
nrena  wu  dPlinrntru  urp  iv*  foHowa 

I  A  rsalduai  farm  im  .jup  to  (iporuu.r  uud 
family  Isbor  m  1040  of  ir<na  'imii  |1  (hk)  pro- 
vided the  filAte  eooltoliilc  ann  hud  It  Irvrt 
of  living  Index  b«low  tim  a\prugc  for  iiir 
rsglon  and  had  25  jjeromt  >r  rjmre  of  it«  ciin- 
merclsl  farms  clu.saifipd  ua  i  w  jiroduciiou  " 
Rsslduul  farm  Incomr  t<i  opera!  >r  nnd  family 
labor  rsprtaenta  the  incimr  im  .ikiuik  v.ilur 
of  horns  us«)  abovr  pci  uinn  expenae*  tind 
a  return  to  capital  nae.tird  m  imul  and  ma- 
chinery. 8m  Strand.  K  O  .  Heudv  E  O , 
and  Neagravea.  Jontss.  'Tioduitivitv  if\pia  m 
the  Unltsd  Statsa,-  U8UA  Mis  :,.,  h  jmi 
(in  proosss). 

a.  A  level  of  llvlhg  ludrx  m  Mh'  lovkctai 
fifth  of  the  Nation  Itpinn  in  Hip  1iu1p«  hi> 
oludS  (li  pprcpiiingp  of  iiuina  with  plpctrir. 
Ity,  iJi  in  1  iM.iatjp  of  tarina  vnili  irleplwrnea. 
(J)  percrii'agii  i,f  farinx  with  mUomoljilee 
and  (4)  iMPiiiKF  \alue  of  pioilucla  noUl  Htp 
"farm  Oiwraior  ramillea  Uvul  ,,f  l.uiug 
IndeS'"'   '  hy  MagMod    M   .1     tJHDA    IIAK    luny 

1  I.O*  prodticii.Mi'  furma  i.nnpriaing  f»(i 
ppirtMii  ,,r  m.ire  of  the  commerclnl  farina 
I.O*  piodticlion  farina  are  Ihoee  with  anlea 
of  SJDO  s;|  4UU  wit.h  the  opernlor  hoi  working 
MfT  rniiti  aa  iinicli  n«  lIK)  daya  and  farm  anlea 
pkcrmiiiig  fomlly  inixime  fr<im  oUter  aoureea. 
Mne  Uiw  l^ioduciion  rnrtna,"  AgrI  Inf  Mill, 
1""  I'V  MelClvepn.  J  V  ,  and  nnehman  K  I.. 
l"«UA    HAI.  lOfta 


tlea  furnished  to  me  hy  the  Burrnu  <  '.  t!ic 
Cennua  m  lOftfl  aa  fimonn  the  ,^()<l  n  otitifn 
with  the  hU^heat  pprrpnta^e  of  roniriipr  iiul 
furina  producing  leaa  than  |1  lUW  and  U  50() 
worth  of  piu(iii(!h  ;',r  ^ulp  in   l»ft4 

Dy  any  mit  horitaiur  iniortnation  wi-  (,.i, 
aecure  from  ii|ipro|ii  in'c  nm  crmnrMui  ll^Jcn. 
rlea,  thfifioic  ii,c  ohi..  »i.i)ii.;iii  d  ..n  n,ii 
mnj)  pii- iii' 1(1  t,,  Ihr  f(i,,i!c  M(  ii.a  fully 
Bnpp<iri«'<l 


MFiSHAOK  FROM  TUV.  IKJtSi;  KN- 
HOM.KI)  HII,I»M  AND  JOIN!  HMSO- 
M'TIONH  KKiNFI) 

A  ru' s.sii,  (•  fiorn  the  Hou-.t  of  Hi  pic- 
.sei.t.iliM  ■■•  by  Mr,  Mauifi  oi.o  ol  Its 
MiuliM.:  cU'ik.s,  uniiounced  Li.ut  the 
.Spr.ikei  liml  alllxe<l  h.  .s.nnaluie  lo  Ihc 
folhnunK  enrolled  bill,  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion.s,  aiiil  lh(  V  wi'ic  ,•«.).  ned  by  the  Vice 
Pre.s.Uent 

H  llKIO  All  III  I  to  iiuthoti/r  a  pinnieiit  to 
thr   (lovrrMi.i  III   o[   Jupuji, 

II  It  i<-i(i'i  An  iw'i  to  Huthoii/.o  tha  loan 
f  \\r  hii  hiiiiti  liir  to  f, 111, Ilia  mill  Iht  ax- 
ici.M'  ^  ".'  II  l'>i\i\  ol  a  i.:\  111  \  ivi.ii  ;  to  tht 
( I.  iNpriiiiiPiii    ..f    ihp   llr|i,,ii;ii    ,t    (  hinni 

Jilt  ODIH  All  act  to  iiovitif.  tor  the  con- 
vryaiii  »•     of     cprtain     rpni     properly     of      Uif 

Unllf<l    UllilPa     to    tliP    Mlatr    o|     Klot.ilu 

11  l(   icmou    All  III  I  I'i  ,,uiiiiii  !/•  ii;iproprla« 

tlnna  to  thP  National  Arn,ii,i  u  1 1,  n  .oij  Hpnca 
AdmlniaUattoi)  for  ani.  run  uiui  (iipii,i>p«, 
reaeari  h  and  di  \  i '-  ,  iiici  I  i  ),■ '  t  .i  1 1>  ,ii  and 
rrjulpmpnt     ntui    r-r    mMkt    pini'oi.c' 

H.I    M<'a   Mi'j    .Joint    rpaohitioti    hum,   •  /ing 

tlir    cii'itloii    111    IhP    Dlatrli  t    of    Cohilrl.ln    nf 

.1  nipmorial  to  Murv  Mi  I, rod  nptloiM  nod 
II  . J  J(ra  r,4»l  Joint  rrholuticn  no' h  'I  ir.iug 
the  Architect  of  the  Capiiol  to  pn '<■  :  •  to 
tJje  Hpiintora  and  Mrprrai'iitai  u  rr  o  \Ut 
Cohureaa  from  the  .St.itr  of  |1.ia,i,i  ;  i  i  fTI- 
rial  flng  of  thp  t't.itid  Mtntea  hearing  60 
alara  which  la  fw  '  "  w:  \er  the  weal  front 
of  tha  U.S.  Capitol 


lAUNCHINO  BY  UNUI!!)  S  TATKR  TO- 
DAY OF  2^-TON  MlDA.S  riAR'I  H 
SA'I  KI  MTK 

Mr  nRIIK>K.s  Mt  ric^ldenf  some 
very  Intel f.stiiif'  neus  lia.>.  Ui.st  romc  over 
the  wire  We  hrni  .so  mucli  criticism  and 
.so  much  talk  alxnil  failures  of  the  United 
.S(ii!es  uboui  the  miN.sile  'ace  the  satel- 
lite race,  the  hhi)  in  the  air,  and  .so  on. 
that  I  think  the  .Senate  .should  take  due 
not  ;cc  of  ihl.s  event. 

I    M  ,ul    fioni    a   nrw.s   dispatch   dated 

ludii.N 

Caps  Canavhial.— Tht  United  StsMs 
lavmchtd  a  a%-ton  Mldaa  earth  aattllltt  to- 
day to  ttat  a  apy-m-the-aky  ayatem  for  dt- 
ttotlng  hoatUt  mlaallea  vklthln  aecrmda  after 
they  art  flrtd. 

An  HR-frMit    two-atagt  Atlaa-Agena  blnatMl 
from  the  cape  nt  t3;ST  p  m  ,  »  a  t,  (J  '17  p  m 
t.d.t  I      Vkltli      ll.r      Itinoualnr-hlrcij      namnlPt 

Tht  rumble  ma>  t<t  ho  m  dipiom,,!  i.   i.iiu 

The  anltlllte,  rttibbed  Mm  »   ii    no  rami 
tially  a  rtpeat  of  n  ahot  Miih  ii  hon-ii  ii  i.i  o  o  v 

Ni  was  tquippt'd   M  ilti   a  aupi  i    ini    n.'i  n 

rtd  atnaor  Ui  apoi   miarilp  laom  1111^1*  'loni 
an  itrhK  nhoui   tun  miii't  aimM  raiili 

*!  Ill'      Bjiai  I'    liiior      ii!,oiii      hvfilrill       prtiloi; 
ovi'i     I  In  iMmi  Mil-    iif    r,i|u  oc    iiillio    i-'ii  li    »r-i  mIii| 
VkMOiil    |)lVf    Aoolliit    a     to    iiillHiir    MiillilOM    of 
all      llliptMiilili^      hilanllp     oMolailtth*  I'lila      l«> 

hiioiii   ivklce  the  waiiuiig  limp  available  with 
ptpor III  riidal  nyatcmo 

'I  llP    Air    ^ilir   plniillPlI    III    Ipnf    IliP   nnlrUIlP 

With   fliirca   nmd   ni    Bilwniiio   An    Y'*-\<f   Maep 


nnd  Vandrnberi-'  Air  Forre  Bane  Civllf  thin 
wppk  It  nl».o  w  ii*(  reported  the  Air  Force 
o.ii.'!,'  liir.r  tt.f  iiii.M  i.irnfw  of  Intercontlnen- 
lui  i'ii:,.ktlc  uuaaiicb  lu  i,utucide  v^llli  u  puha 
l'\  M.daa  n. 

,s,,urcp»  anld  tht  flaret  win  be  aern  na  a 
roay  glow  ovnr  n  radius  of  50  rrr^l^a  N'len- 
llhta  alao  aaid  Ihr  aatelllte  woUld  tie  able  to 
ipl!  thr  difTrrcncc  tuiwrri.  n.Uihllp  f^rlnga  and 
otiiri  hriii  f.oorcp;'  liii  rarth 

Midua  ahon  for  iiiiaeile  dpfrnae  nlnrm 
..v-itnn — la  tht  flrat  ate))  In  a  top-aecret  U  .H 
iio.iuiry  plan  for  an  international  open 
akita  arrangtmtnt  of  lu  own  hin((**<i  on  aixx  p 
aaltllltts  circling  In  polur  orhila  nbi  vr  «\iiy 
Inch  of  tarth's  aurfucr 

In  tht  thrtt-pnrt  ayatem  M'l  (  •iitr-iitpa 
will  pick  up  enemy  mltaiie  nnni  i.imoet 
InatantantouBly,  Samoa  reconnalaaai.i  (  aatrl- 
litea  will  set  teltvlalon  vltwa  of  military 
Inatnllallona  and  Advtnt  communlcntlona 
aatellitta  will  rtlay  tht  Informntt  .n  v,  US 
authorltloa. 

Operational  vtralona  of  thr  Kpv  aatciiitPh 
may  bt  in  tht  akles  In  grou))a  oi  ui^ot  o:.r< 
down  within  a  yenra 

Mldnji  II-  Inat  of  thr  hPiiP*  to  tx  lioiDchPil 
htrt— WM  a  pii.ioivpr  (ipnu-nm  to  htc 
whether  the  nlunu  avhtpm  will  wor'-  II 
»a»  aimni  hoMud  un  ort.M  that  w  Old  carry 
.1  I'vir  II  > 'iiip:.!  ,1' i\  I-  V  luiMow  iiaiid  arouitd 
III'    |m(  uio.i     inr    111. I      wr   l<o«»ian  tprtitory. 

The  big  MH'ki  1  ranrd  from  lla  pad  alowly 
at  firat  na  Ita  :I(I0,(>o(i-|mium(I  tJiruat  pnginea 
built  up  powtr.  Thia  uio:  till  M.inr  jiropul- 
alon   Sytttm   which    dn  \r    ,il,    A!!aa    n.Uallr   a 

record  9.000  mllea  laat  wp<  k 

The  Atlas  waa  ti  diop  awny  aft«-r  burn- 
out Thtn  10  ndnuiKi  it  i.matlntr  and  after 
thnl,  tht  flrlng  of  ilir  nuilrt-iklinprd  A^Phn 
aectlon  to  drive  thr    .I'l   ;.!r  ii.i^i  orbit 

During  tht  ClM^^tlt,k■  pliaar  two  amnl!  lie- 
Hum  Jeia  ptrform  thpir  taak  of  ^''I'^'hg  thr 
aattllltt  into  proper  i>oaitioii  with  Ita  noer 
|M>lutlng  to  torth  utui  jivittlng  Die  payloed 
lnl4i  an  orbit  aa  ncui.v   ciKular   aa  poaalble 

Tht  Inatrutncnt  pmk.iite  welnhed  more 
than  3,000  ixiundK,  larKrat  evrr  arnt  Into 
apaot  by  n  IJ  H  lo.  krt  TJir  im-trumente 
and  the  ae(  ond-^tuKP  cuainR  "^^rt  dralgned 
to  remnln  attai  lud  fir  a  Kniaa  wplijlit  of 
titwtut  S.OOO  pound-. 

Tlie  plnnnrd  01  bit  wi  ilrt  cnrry  MIdna  IT 
M  degreea  north  nnd  aouth  of  thr  Kc|untor 
aa  far  nortJi  na  (ape  Canaveral  nnd  thr 
aouthern  atctlon  of  »ed  China  and  aa  fat 
aouth  aa  tht  aouthern  tipa  ul  BruKU  and 
Africa, 

The  complex  aatelllte  %m  aecrrt  hut  thr 
key  to  Ita  auceeaa  lay  In  tl^e  |>rrfoi  uiiu.ir  uf 
tht  d*tp-fror.en  "eyt"  which  «;i,»  ricM^-ni-d  to 
apot  a  mlaalle  by  infrared  ;  ..(....uonn  frmn 
Ita  txhautt. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  1r  one  nf 
the  most  gratifying  and  one  of  tlir  mosi 
successful  things  we  have  achieved  since 

\> .  liM,  I  bcrii  putt  of  the  .spare  tu'e.  and 
(iM.i  i;l\  since  till-  Hu.s.' iiiiih  aeiit  up  the 
first  sputnik  ;ii  i)(:oiiii  in,*.7, 

W'v  hem  n  i::eul  ileal  uhout  the  fall- 
!  I  ■.  of  the  IMilled  Htateh  of  AMiei  lea 
1  i,f  miMust  II  muMle  \*hi(h  lh  flretl  from 
Ciipi  CiMiiMiiil  falla,  the  inroiinallon 
i>  li  1!  lid  (1  !  (o  II  iliia  ciHiiiiiy  and  all 
o\ei  Ilie  svuild  I  he  Hiihf.lan*  utUeltlae 
only  thru  6ucLf6.''.in,  aiiU  cuiiceal  Ihcir 
!ii;lu!  e«, 

All  aloiir  tluiiiir  the  lust  few  iMolillia, 
and  111  the  Uirl  ;  oi  <  >itiia,  \k  r  have 
lieitid  iii\ei  a  v^oiil  ah.  il  iiiiy  falhtip  of 
the  HiiMMalia  bid  wr  hn^-  nlwaya  linAtil 
of  then  aiiei  ehNea  1  IhUik  II  la  lime  to 
Itdk    iilidul    Millie    id    thr    Aniei  Iciili    MiC- 


ce.s.scs.  One  of  our  succe&bcs  was  the 
9,000-mlle  shot  of  the  Allais  mliwlle  the 
other  day.  Today,  Midas  II.  which  i.s  a 
tremendous  Mep  forward  a  step  of 
which  all  Amerlcanh  raji  l>e  jnoud.  In 
another  of  our  (treat  huccewseh 


QUK8TION.S  FOR  RUSSIA  TO 
AN.SWKIt 

Mr  I  AUHCHK.  Mr.  President,  wlicn 
the  Foreign  Relafion.s  Committee  heu:.s 
represenlallvef,  of  Die  .SUte  Dt>parti)icnt 
Hiid  others  on  tlu  developments  which 
UK)k  place  In  connection  with  tlie  con- 
templated .summit  meeting,  I  will  wuh  to 
Kcl  the  aiiswers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions; 

Flr.st,  To  what  extent  has  the  Soviet 
Union  been  spying  m  tlie  Uiut^'d  SiHte-- 
West  Oeimany,  and  other  nations? 

Second.  How  many  times  it  lias 
breachj'd  its  commiunenlh  to  other  na- 
tions m  Uie  world — «>.speciiiily  the  captive 
nations? 

Thud  Is  theie  a  difTeiTnce  between 
spyinu  by  ftx)t  on  land  or^  the  one  liand. 
and  by  plane  in  Uie  air  <m  the  other? 

Fourth  Is  It  m  the  inteiT-t  of  our 
rt)untry  that  we  abandon  the  geneial 
and  traditional  methods  of  acguiriiiH  In- 
tel! igenc<'? 

Fifth.  If  we  do  so  \*  hat  are  the  proba- 
bllllles  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  followlnt  a 
similar  course'' 

Sixth  Why  did  the  Communists  break 
their  treaty  with  the  Poles  m  World  War 
II  and  stab  the  Poles  in  the  back  wdille 
the   hitUr  U('!i-  fighting  the  Nazis? 

.Seventh  What  are  the  details  con- 
cerning the  brutal  masNacre  of  Polish 
soldiers  by  the  Communists  m  llie  Katyn 
forests? 

Klghtlv  Why,  in  World  War  II  did  tlie 
Reds,  while  orlvainlni:  vestwarfl  and 
nearing  Poland,  uiduce  the  Poli,sh  people 
of  War.saw  to  heroically  rebel  oi^ralnst 
the  Na/l  occupiers  and  theti  abancloii 
them  to  slaughter  by  the  Nazis? 

Ninth.  Why  did  the  Soviet  break  ii.s 
pledged  word  Uial  thr  people  of  the  .'sat- 
ellite natloii.t,  under  free  and  open  elec- 
tioi^.s,  would  be  permitted  to  choose  the 
type  of   t!o\ernfnent   they   wanted? 

Tenth  Wliy  did  the  Soviet  aid  and 
Induce  the  Rixl  Chinese  to  use  their 
military  jwwer  against  South  Korea  re- 
sulting in  death  and  injui-y  to  thou.sands 
of  American  boys'' 

i:leventh.  Why  did  the  Soviet  eiud.ir- 
age  the  Red  Chluese  in  tlie  iKimburd- 
m«'nt  and  killinji  of  innoceiit  peop'.i  ut 
the  Quemoy  and  Mut-^u  Ivlandh' 

'I'welfih    What  lh  the  ixpiaiiuiion  for 
the  mass  and  ineicile.'.s  niuidei    of   tin 
fieedom    flgtileis    id    lluiiguiy     rolaiid 
and    Ka.>st   (leiiimh,N     ^^htl  Vkete   riuhliiu.; 
for  libeiatinii  lii  ihone  ii7pi'Cti\e  toun- 
tiles? 

1  do  not  eoiilenU'll*tc  a"  a  llieilibei  of 
the  Coilimiltee  mi  I'Nui  iwii  Keltti  l.Uia  al 
lowing  n  einfly  leadrt  of  n  I'ommunui 
goveiiuneitl  lo  point  Uir  flliget  of  aui" 
pUloii  anil  guilt  tovkatd  out  Nation, 
v^hen  tlir>  hands  of  thai  prison  aie  dilp- 
ping  with  the  blood  of  innocent  people 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  CRITICIZE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  PrMldent,  It  wa« 
Almoat  10  yeari  aco  on  June  1,  1850. 
when  I  m*de  what  ultimately  wu  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "declaration  of  oon- 
.icience."  In  that  itatement  I  atated  my 
dlMgreement  with  tome  aegmenta  of  my 
own  Republican  Party  on  certain  polUl- 
cAi  taouoa.  In  that  itatement  I  aald 
thAt  I  believed  In  certain  baald  rluht«<— 
rtinonu  them  belnii  the  right  to  cnilclMr, 
the  right  to  proteat  and  t))e  right  of 
iiulti|>ondent  thought 

I  Ntill  believe  In  thoae  iiuhu-And 
thrtt  ihe  tJemocrala  ahould  have  ihpm 
it\  thp  fulleat  extent  for  crllinalng  the 
Mnpublican  Admlnlatratlnn  I  do  tmt 
iK'Uevf  that  AJ\yone  nl^ould  havp  to 
HPl>«»Ar,  out  of  loyally,  to  condone  be- 
hAvior  with  which  he  take*  Imup 

I  believe  that  the  Republican  admin* 
i.<ttrRtlon  Is  subject  to  crltlclam  on  the 
handling  of  the  U-a  aftalr— and  conse- 
quently fair  game  politically  for  the 
Democrats.  I  do  not  believe  the  Demo- 
crats should  be  silenced  by  a  loyalty  gag. 

Instead  I  believe  that  full  and  open 
discussion  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  and  our  people.  I  believe  that 
honestly  expressed  difference  of  opin- 
ion— constructively  expressed  difference 
of  opinion — should  never  be  smothered. 
I  believe  that  the  opposition  party  has 
the  obligation  to  criticize  that  with 
which  it  does  not  agree. 

I  believe  that  private  citizens  are  to 
be  commended  for  speaking  their  minds 
whether  by  letters  to  the  newspapers, 
publicly,  or  by  letters  to  their  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  speak- 
ing up  when  I  disagiee  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  even  though 
he  be  the  head  of  the  political  party  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  have  done  it 
in  the  past.  I  have  done  it  today  in 
votmg  to  override  his  veto  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  I  shall  do  it  in  the 
future. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  belief  in  the 
full  right  to  disagree  and  criticize.  I  do 
not  believe  that  President  Eisenhower 
has  disgraced  the  United  States,  as  was 
implied  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Maine  be- 
lieve that  President  Eisenhower  has  dis- 
graced the  United  States,  as  was  implied 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Nor  do  I  believe  in  publicizing  and  up- 
holding the  slur  made  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  was  done  yes- 
terday on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  reading  into  the  Record  of  the  state- 
ment that  "we  had  better  start  electing 
Presidents  who  are  young  enough  to  keep 
their  wits  until  they  finish  their  terms." 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  Maine  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  slurring  statement 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  is 
subject  to  criticism  on  the  handling  of 
the  U-2  affair.  But  I  want  no  part  of 
slurring  statements  charging  the  Presi- 
dent with  disgracing  the  United  States, 
and  reflecting  upon  his  mentality. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. IMI 

Thf  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The 
Chair  laya  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
flnlahied  bualneaa. 

Th#  Senate  reaumed  tlie  coiulderation 
of  th()  bill  (H.R,  U117)  making  appro- 
priatlona  for  the  Dei)artn\ttnl  of  Agrt- 
culture  and  Farm  Credit  AdinmutrAUon 
for  the  flaoal  year  ending  Jiu^t*  :iiv  lUrtl 
and  f^r  other  purpoaeH 

Mr.  MOHMK  Mr  Pio«itti<ni,  if  I  may 
havn  \\\v>  ttilcnlluM  of  tho  Monuliu  finn> 
C>t>or4in  unfiul\inAtolv  am  nnnvtuov 
matin)'  I\am  Ailaen  which  vMll  iaKp  ii\r 
fnwn  the  Himm  of  the  Hrnatr  luul  I  Imvr 
a  utAtrmrni  on  the  Aarlculiurr  bill  which 
I  Rhull  ARk  to  innrrt  in  Ihn  Hnnni) 
However,  thPir  hnpprtv,^  to  br  dnr  «pr- 
clal  qUwtlon  which  I  wtnild  like  to  hn\r 
answered  by  the  Rrnator  from  Ororgln 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  .shall  bo  glad  to  an- 
swer the  question  If  I  can 

Mr.  MORSE  May  I  .lay  now,  as  I 
said  IJi  my  statement,  that  there  Is  not 
a  single  Senator  who  doe.s  not  appreci- 
ate the  wonderful  work  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  1  Mr  Ritsseli.  !  ha.s 
done  on  the  agricultural  appropriation, 
as  he  has  done  in  so  many  years  past 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  for  that 
commendation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  course  of  my 
statement  I  would  have  observed : 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  oommlttee 
has  .'seen  fit  to  Insstitute  a  pilot  program  for 
estimates  on  tomatoes  and  celery  In  this 
connection  I  can  only  express  my  hope  again 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  this  action  this  year  may 
break  the  logjam  which  has  precluded  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  from  submitting 
requests  for  funds  to  provide  crop  reports 
upon  our  cane  and  bushberry  production. 
Can  the  chairman  provide  me  with  any  sug- 
gestioDs  as  W)  how  those  of  us  who  recog- 
nize she  importance  of  these  small  fruits 
to  tha  agricultural  economy  of  our  States, 
may  further  impress  the  Department  with 
our  naeds   in  this  area'' 

Mr  RUSSELL  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall  that 
last  year.  I  believe,  we  included  some 
funds  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  this 
porpoee. 

Mr,  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  RUSSELL,  Thp  Department  has 
taken  a  rather  dim  view  of  the  proposal. 

Tha  department  oflBcials  seem  to  be 
very  dubious  about  the  value  and  the 
necessity  for  it.  All  tliat  we  have  been 
able  to  get  from  them  is  a  statement 
that  they  would  furnish  us  with  a  report 
as  to  the  yearend  production,  and  would 
begin  developing  a  plan  for  a  reporting 
service  that  they  would  submit  if  the 
Congress  desired  to  adopt  a  more  com- 
plete program 

Mr,  MORSE,  There  us  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  made  clear  that  he 
thinks  we  should  have  such  reports 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Last  year  the  sub- 
committee added  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  within  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill,  that  the  Depart- 
ment .should  in.stitute  this  program. 
The  matter  was  brought  up  m  the  hear- 


Ing.s  again  this  year,  und  we  wore  told 
that  they  would  maki  yearend  reports 
aa  to  tlie  total  production  and  would 
.submit  to  ua  next  year  .some  plan  for  it 
rt'portmg  service 

Mr  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  CJcorglA  very  much  I  Intend  to 
("onlinuc  lu  picMn  ftu  Agrlculturnl  De- 
p<\itincnl  apiitoval  of  ihlx  jc<4ue«l,  lu 
my  .stale  it  i-i  of  importwnce, 

The  ik»o|)lc  in  the  fruii  und  berrv  tn« 
tluAirv  (if  mv  Httttc,  in  my  ludumenl  \xv% 
rnlllird  to  Ihln  srivicc  riom  tnii  Dcimii, 
mcnl  of  Am  icuUuic  AhwIm  I  svi«h  to 
thrtuk  the  Hrnaim  ftun*  (troiuin  f(»i  \\w 
ic>'i|«ilrtliri'  he  hit*  lirrn  to  \\n  \  nm 
pIcn-itMl  lo  icpcnt  on  IIh'  Mimm  of  thr 
MrmUr  what  t  Imvc  *nltl  to  fniin  uitnipn 
111  (MoMoll,  IhtU  wc  hnvr  not  «  brllrt 
n  I»mH  in  thr  .Mrnrttp  C'ommittrr  on  Aut  I 
iMiliiiir  thnn  the  Urnntor  from  (Irotym 
the  rhulrmnn  of  thr  .lulKomtnlttrr  nnd 
I  Am  .turo  he  will  do  pvprvthlnu  hr  run 
to  bo  of  i>,s.si.stftncr  to  u.s  in  grtlina  the 
rrport.s  we  have  been  plendlng  for. 

Mr  RUSSF.II.  I  am  Kintrful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  romurk.s.  Because  of 
tlip  condition  In  which  the  fm-mers  of 
this  country  find  them.selves  today,  there 
1.^  v(>iy  Utile  Congres.s  can  do  for  them 
Therefore.  I  have  felt  a  greater  desire  to 
a.s.si.st  them  in  such  ways  as  I  can  in  the 
appropriation  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  enact  new  legis- 
lation over  the  President's  vetoes 

Mr,  MORSE,     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment I  prepared  to  use  in  the  debate  thii 
afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Morsk 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgm 
and  his  colleagues  have  earned  our  thanks 
for  having  improved  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  In  many  particulars  a*  the  re- 
sult of  their  study  Thoee  of  us  who  hall 
from  the  Western  States  particularly  would 
commend  the  Increa-ses  which  have  bt'^n 
provided  for  sr>ll  and  water  research  and 
facility  needs.  The  Increase  of  $495.80<)  for 
this  program  for  opcratin|<  funds  and  the 
•200.000  for  the  development  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  needed  construction  at  ex- 
isting facll'tles  aie  sound  expenditures 

The  «25  000  for  a  further  step-up  In  the 
sheep  scabies  eradication  program  and  the 
$19  million  provided  for  brucellosis  eradica- 
tion will  both  be  welcomed  by  many  Oregon 
farmers.  Likewise  the  committee  action  to 
re.'itore  the  full  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest for  State  experiment  stations  is  laud- 
able. Even  though  the  Increase  for  this 
purpose  Is  over  a  million  dollars  more  than 
allowed  by  the  House,  It  Is  Justifiable 

The  Extension  Service  increase  of  $1  1.1 
mUllon  over  the  budget  reflecu  a  confidence 
In  the  Importance  of  this  vital  program 
which  Is  shared  by  a  great  many  of  us  who 
have  profited  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
our  own  extension  agents  I  am  particularly 
gratified  that  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing $250,000  over  the  budget  estunate  to  per- 
mit the  staffing  of  20  additional  soil  conser- 
vation districts  Letters  from  every  part  ol 
my  State  have  t<jld  me  of  the  difficulty  faced 
by  existing  districts  as  SCS  per8<3nnel  were 
spread  thin  to  service  the  districts  being 
newly  organized.  Small  watershed  protec- 
tion funds,  a  million  and  a  quarter  over  the 
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bud«Pl  Mtlniute,  and  ao.aSOOOO  over  ftsciU 
11,(10  will  be  of  greiit  help  In  prot^ctlnj  this 
nv>»t  important  nnturiU  rwource 

riiP  IIH  minion  provided  by  both  Huu»« 
lu  d  Ht<ni\Hi  fur  Wood  pre\etiilon  work  In  ihs 
11  uMihoriAMi  wnivrnhMtN  1*  %'.\  million  mure 
t)  HI)  ihf)  Uurritu  of  (ho  lltidtfri  wita  \i^l|lin|{ 
l«)  reoi'mniriut  Ui-rn  t.io  in  my  judampnl 
U^e  comniiKoii  iooh  ttcnuti  m  ii>t<  pui>ii< 
lul»r»at 

)  ho  AKrit'\ilitir«l  M»i  htninit  noi  >  i,  ■  hm  uiu 
IDciidnUiihk     of     thr     iiiinnui  l«<r      r><i|ii  >  iniiy 
iriMw  rvlaUiiM  iM  III  ( niniuiHM  ii>*<  iiu<,ii  nii 

f»r(t    iriiiiilb    will    lip    |iivi  III  iilitily    liii| «iil 

l4i   hifiiiy    kliM'iiintin   ii(    nui    VSi>»U>iii    itipn 

h"!!)    ihn    tlviiiU    Mt'i  iiiiii  ii(i,.|,    ^l|||lUlll. 
l|«ilMH    HUil    Ihr    ^l\ll^l<l••    Moltir    AllluUn»Uit 

Uott     |l\l>lrtW>«'»     .M(>     In     lit'     1  .ilMMlMlillMl     lll,'lii\ 
Til*     •CI  I  UP*      )l|n,   Idml      |,y      I  ))«>••>      U»|IMll    lr«      111 

OVir  tnlliict*  \\\r  ithtohil  lIlP  t\ll«><><  r  iiIiIm 
titillll  n\'Ul«>  llY  niiy  o|  llip  (i)Mli  iiiit'iM  u>>. 
tttith  i«itPhi|r>i>  Itnvp  In  Mip  piini  i>lilM>ti  In 
h^lj)  U\p  Inrmrr  1.1  lipip  liun«pl(  in  thr  un- 
pr  ivpmpiit  niiil  inin|priii?(iiiiiii  of  lii»  iium- 
^tin«l  n<ith  (\rp  buoed  iipnn  ki'iiiut  flnnticlRl 
pr  nrlplp*  iwwl  piu  h  nnnin  ti,  hiur  Mm  opprn- 
1 1<  nn  PxtPtu1>   ' 

riip  soil  iifiri  wiiter  I'mn  pro(fri>iTi  nf  Fiinn- 
en  Home  Admlnistrdtlon  hiv«  been  PKpe- 
cloUy  helpful  to  many  of  our  farmerR,  in 
th«  past,  and  In  mv  Judgment,  a*  fvmds  and 
personnel  to  administer  them  are  miwle  In- 
croaslngly  available  the  prod\ictlve  use  of 
this  financial  resoiirce  will  again  increase 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >1eld? 

Mr  RUSSELL     I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  merely  wish  to 
jo.n  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Mdrse],  first  in  his  well-merit^'d  com- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
fo;-  his  great  work  on  this  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Second.  I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations 
in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
crop  reporting  service,  particularly  for 
the  crops  which  were  mentioned,  that 
is.  the  small  fruits  that  are  presently 
not  given  the  rep>orting  services  that  are 
required  for  good  economic  program- 
Injr 

The  State  of  Minnesota  Is  one  of  the 
17  States  which  we  call  the  small  fruit- 
prxlucing  States,  which  vitally  need 
this  service.  The  people  have  asked  me 
to  make  representations  to  Ihe  appro- 
priate committees,  which  I  have  done. 
As  I  understand,  and  as  I  have  told  our 
constituents,  so  far  as  new  legislation 
is  concerned,  there  is  adequate  author- 
ity right  now  to  do  this  job,  and  the 
committees  and  the  Congress  have  pro- 
vided funds  to  make  at  least  a  begin- 
ning on  this  job.  but  the  resistance  is 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where, 
detipite  the  authority  and  the  funds,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram.   Is  that  correct? 

I.lr  RUSSELL,  The  Department  has 
not,  approved  any  part  of  this  program 
even  though  it  has  had  substantial  sup- 
port. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr,  Morse!  have  both  been  be- 
fore the  committee  on  two  different  oc- 
caji-ions,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  have  urged 
.some  action,  and  the  committee  has 
bet^n   impressed    to   the  extent   that   it 


recommended  In  laat  year's  committee 
reix)rt  that  the  Department  make  Bomt 
start  on  reporting  on  the«c  small -fruit 
croiM, 

Wr  ft*l  thai  in  view  of  Uie  aiuiude  ol 
the  Department  of  Amicullure  we  art' 
nmkin»^  a^  murh  prourinui  an  wr  ran  at 
I  hi-  prcm-nt  ume  Wr  will  Hfl  thr  yrar* 
I'lul  rrpoit  ihi^  Vfiti  whirh  wr  havr  nol 
\\\\{\  Ix'fuir  Mild  wr  Will  ImVr  laubniltlrdi 
Hint  .vrtu  i\  piouinin  foi  a  nioir  iM)inplrtt' 
it'piii  iiiii^  ■.nvirr  fill  fnuiA  ttiul  briiipfc 
1  mu'»l  '>«,v  liiiwivt'l  Ihttl  wr  httvn  hn 
ito'iUlrtlirr  thr  ilrpnl  IIMt-liI  will  ApjilnSt 
•  well  u  piMHinin 


At  r.XANPMlA     VA 

Ml  MnltsK  Ml  PnvMilml  1  Imvr 
rfvrivtHi  n  i-up,\  of  a  \v\\.v\  from  Mi  CJuy 
L  Brown.  Kiniul  rhirf  etitilnrrr  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  EiiKlnerrs, 
which  hr  ha.s  .M-nt  to  Hon  Arthur  S 
Flemmint'.  Secietary  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  rev:ard  to  a  ver>-  sad 
case  of  an  old  person  who  is  livliii;  in 
great  mlsr-ry  tht^se  days  because  of  a 
failure,  in  my  judgment,  on  the  p>art  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  StAtes  to 
carry  out  its  moral  obligation  to  the  old 
people  of  America. 

I  think  this  case  is  what  we  can  call  a 
very  fitting  exhibit  of  our  dereliction  as 
a  Congress  in  respect  to  a  duty  which  we 
owe  the  old  people  of  this  country, 

I  ask  that  there  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Guy  L, 
Brown,  grand  chief  engineer.  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  to  Hon, 
Arthur  S.  Flemminp.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dat.ed 
May  13.  1960,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  this  elderly  F>erson  had  sent  to 
Mr  Brown,  in  the  first  instance,  which 
caused  Mr,  Brown  to  write  the  letter  to 
Mr,  Flemming 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  13. 1960. 
Hon,  Ahthtjr  S,  Flemming. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Waf^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaet  I  am  attaching  a 
Verlfax  copy  of  letter  addressed  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  living  in  Alexandria,  Va  .  which 
as  you  will  see  describes  one  of  the  most 
pitiful  conditions  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  condition 
such  as  this  can  exist  In  these  United  States, 
and  my  purpose  In  bringing  this  to  your  at- 
tention Is  with  the  hope  that  It  Is  evidence 
that  will  In  turn  be  helpful  In  progressing 
legislation  to  assist  our  older  citizens  who 
have  through  no  fault  of  their  own  arrived 
In  the  position  In  which  this  man  now  finds 
himself  If  anything  can  be  done  to  relieve 
this  specific  case  certainly  It  will  be  appre- 
ciated not  only  by  the  man  himself  but  by 
us, 

I  am  furnishing  our  national  legislative 
representative,  Mr,  John  W.  Turner,  room 
816  Labor  Building,  400  First  Street,  NW,, 
Washington,  (phone  District  7-7936)  with 
a  copy  of  this  letter  and  also  a  Verifa*  of 


the  letter  from  Mr    T-nynian      If  he  cnn    Ixi 

of  wiy  lusliilanrc  u>  sou  do  not   hrmtuVr   U) 
cull  u|X)n  him 

I  will  appreriutr  tuiv  lutlon  >iiu  inuy  ImK«- 
Blncorpl)  yiiuit 

Ory  I    Shown, 
(f  Ml  ml  ('/i  II  I  A'lt^Mierr, 

DiHrV    WliHH    n»     Un   liiHk    ii»     AlUkANOHIA     VA 
III   Alt  Wfiiilui.   1/  lUii   Uiuml   t-mlyi 

U»4H  rnu  ANii  t^HirriUHa  Ak  I  mil  a  lllllPil 
PiiHIiiK  iiiiiii  7li  \iiiti>  III  iinr  >i|iri>l  \i'i  yi..i< 
>i|i    iMiMlKp   iMil    i>l    Au  Miiiiili  III     Vn      iihil    lii'>« 

HiiiiiiiiD  iMii  tt  wioik     I  i>>«i  itiv  »i|p  III  lunn 

"11    l'liiiiili>||l<  iiiM  |i<i>        Al   lliiil    liuir  SM    <M  1 1 

l>'lll      III      lllUl|>|llll      Inl       a      tl|IM>lll»      Mllllll       ll>l 

tin  lilt*  ill  iiiilllala  |iii*|i||iil  lUill  llliilPl  lnhpi 
I.MiH  nil  mv  lltp«»n\lh||«  IrtI  tlir  Mill  Pliirr 
llipii  iii\  liPrtPh  luifih  I  lippii  nh\  \i>\'  (h.hI 
mill  i\\  jitpopiil  MtiiP  t  KinhnRi*  lu  rpI  In 
UnilihHim  on  Iwn  .mtrhfn  I  ilmw  HM  HO 
pension  pnv  luniup  tpnt  #107  waipr  llaht 
nml  lupl  «ii  vmi  bpp  UihI  do«H«i>  t  I^bvp  nun  ii 
(m   live   on     pny    d"i  lotd    and    hoopitnln 

On  April  P  1PW>  1  Bot  down  almost  hrlp- 
lew  In  both  lfg»  which  omien  tmm  bad 
clrculntton  legR  were  Injured  when  on 
engine  aljout  20  years  past  Ttxlay  I  sit 
here  unable  to  get  a  dcv-tor  to  come  to  my 
home  t/i  examine  me  or  try  to  give  me  a 
little  relief.  Just  sit  for  day  sulTerlng  with 
swollen  stomach,  short  of  breath,  pains  In 
legs  severe  And  every  doctor  I  call  says 
they  doni  make  any  home  calls,  for  me  to 
meet  them  in  the  hospital  First  place  I 
can't  walk  on  second  floor,  cannot  get  down 
steps  and  on  »60  how  can  I  get  to  any  hos- 
pital $25  a  day,  doctor  »8,  ambulance  IIO 
each  way  bottle  of  pills  $5  or  $10,  then 
other  expenses.  It  is  Impossible  to  get  any 
help  or  relief.  Therefore,  I  sit  here  and 
suffer  day  and  night,  I  have  carried  hos- 
pitalization with  American  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  Richmond,  Va  ,  for  30  years  or  more 
When  the  hospitals  Jumped  to  $25  I  was  68, 
I  tried  to  increase  my  amount  like  the 
younger  ones  did  but  nothing  doing  5o  I  get 
•  11  for  so  many  days  m  hospital  TTils  may 
not  do  any  good  now  but  do  hope  it  may 
help  some  one  in  the  future,  or  In  making 
laws  to  help  the  disabled  p>ensioned  men. 
I  have  wrote  my  condition  up  to  Senator 
Brothill  and  told  or  tried  to  show  him  the 
dirty  work  of  the  doctors  in  this  city  right 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Capitol  doors  I  do 
know  that  there  is  cases  of  illness  that  re- 
quires the  hospital  and  there  is  an  untold 
number  sent  to  hospital  that  are  not  able  to 
pay,  that  can  be  treat«l  at  home  by  the 
doctor  and  traveling  nurses  They  are  not 
treating  the  traveling  nurse  as  thev  should 
yet  every  time  you  turn  around  or  pick  up  a 
paper  they  are  begging  for  donations  to 
build  another  hospital  The  doctors  have  a 
hospital  here  but  a  poor  man  cannot  stand 
their  fees 

It  .<=ure  looks  hard  I  owe  no  man  one 
cent,  have  no  bills  whatever  and  In  my  old 
age  and  crippled  up  I  can't  get  a  doctor  to 
come  in  and  wait  on  me.  The  doctors  call 
at  home  all  out  through  the  country  but 
nothing  but  colored  doctors  will  call  In 
Alexandria  and  but  few  of  them  only  treats 
venereal  diseases  and  the  whites  is  afraid 
of  them.  About  all  they  give  you  is  a  bottle 
of  dope  to  numb  you,  I  have  one  of  them 
next  door  to  me  here. 

If  you  see  fit  at  any  time  to  put  this  where 
It  can  cause  laws  to  be  made  to  give  us  dis- 
abled men  some  medical  help  you  can  use 
every  word  of  this  with  my  name  signed  to 
It  as  I  can  prove  It,  There  sure  must  be  a 
clique  between  the  doctors  and  hospitals 
and  half  the  time  in  Alexandria  ht«pltals 
halls  are  full  of  maternity  cases,  and  maybe 
a  curtain  around  you  a  few  minutes  then 
move  it  to  another  one.  And  the  hospitals 
here  are  after  the  city  all  the  time  as  there 
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\B  an  Immense  bill  against  the  city  that  the 
city  has  to  send  there  down-and-out  desti- 
tutes. 

I  hope  both  or  all  pensions  will  soon  form 
some  kind  of  relief  to  help  the  poor  and 
aced  and  force  the  doctors  to  help  charity. 
All  stop  and  thlnJc  a  doctor  charging  you 
815  to  $35  for  a  physical  exam  Just  because 
he  has  put  a  speciality  to  his  name. 

Brothers,  I  do  hope  that  my  few  words 
here  will  be  of  some  help  to  cut  out  the 
dirty  work  of  the  doctors  as  they  are  doing 
;md  try  to  give  the  people  a  little  service. 
I  pray  to  our  God  for  help. 
Yours  fraternally, 

A.  J.  Latman. 


AREA  REDEVEIX)PMENT— VETO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  Senate  did  not 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  so- 
called  depressed  areas  bill.  I  had  hoped 
to  participate  in  that  debate,  but  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  time,  this  was 
not  possible.  The  arguments  which  I 
heard  advanced  to  sustain  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  only  further  convinced  me  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  type  of 
leeislation  which  was  passed  in  both 
Houses  and  sent  to  the  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  so-called  ad- 
ministration bill  is  before  one  of  the 
committees  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  that 
that  committee  will  act. 

I  hope  that  in  the  process  of  acting,  it 
will  add  amendments  which  are  a  part 
of  the  bill  that  the  President  vetoed.  I 
do  not  believe  Congress  should  retreat 
1  inch.  I  believe  I  have  some  personal 
knowledge  from  personal  observation  in 
several  States  of  the  Union  as  to  the  need 
for  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that 
we  passed  in  Congress  on  two  separate 
occasions,  not  this  halfhearted,  weak, 
and  totally  inadequate  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration. 


U.S.   LEADERSHIP  FOR  PEACE— THE 
WORLD  COURT 

Mr.  HU^MPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Morning  Eagle  has  used 
the  recent  comments  of  an  Indian  diplo- 
mat to  point  up  most  effectively  the  basic 
contradiction  between  American  state- 
ments and  actions  as  the  leader  of  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  with  justice  and  the 
American  failure  to  recognize  tiie  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  World  Court  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Wichita 
Morning  Eagle  of  May  9  1960  entitled 
"US.  and  World  Court."  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

D  S.  AND  World  Couht 

Indian  Ambassador  Chagla  chides  the 
United  States  for  making  a  mockery  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  by  restrictions 
on  its  Jurisdictions.  This  refers  to  the  so- 
called  Connally  amendme:it  reserving  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  determine  whether 
a  dispute  is  essentially  a  domestic  matter 
and  not  subject  to  adjudication  by  the  World 
Court. 

"You  must  not  forget,"  said  the  Indian 
Ambassador,  "that  the  United  States  claims 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  She 
wants  peace  but  peace  with  Justice,  and  how 
can  you  ever  have  Justice  if  the  only  forum 


which  oan  settle  internaUonal  disputes  la 
reduced  to  a  humiliating  position  where 
it  cannot  entertain  any  disputes  which  ought 
to  be  properly  decided  by  It?" 

President  Elsenhower,  Vice  Preeldent 
Nntow,  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon  and 
many  others  have  advocated  repeal  of  this 
ampndment  Senator  Hubkkt  Hcmphrst, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  has  a  repeal  resolu- 
tion perKllng  in  the  Senate.  It  Is  vigorously 
opposed  by  many  powerful  organizations  as  a 
surrender  of  US.  sovereignty. 

But  t^e  Indian  diplomat  Is  right  In  saying 
that  the  World  Court  will  never  amount  to 
much  uatil  the  United  States,  and  all  other 
nations  supposedly  adhering  to  It,  use  It  a« 
an  Instrtiment  for  the  adjudication  of  Inter- 
national disputes.  No  doubt  a  few  well  pub- 
licized decisions  by  the  court  would  accustom 
the  peoples  of  many  nations  to  the  rulings 
of  a  bo(ly  designed   to  promote  world  order. 


RETENTION      OF      THE      CONNAIXY 
AMENDMENT— PRO  AND  CON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  two 
distinguished  American  law>-ers,  both 
past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association,  debated  in  the  columns  of 
the  ChrL<5tian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
28.  19*;(),  the  question:  'Should  the  Con- 
nally  Amendment  Be  Retained?" 

ThLs  exchange  between  F^-ank  E.  Hol- 
man,  arguing  for  retention,  and  Charles 
S.  Rhyre,  arguing  for  repeal  as  called 
for  in  my  proposal.  Senate  Resolution 
94.  is  a  great  service  to  the  responsible 
discussion  of  methods  for  peaceful  set- 
tlementi  of  disputes  among  nations.  The 
participiUits  and  the  Monitor  are  to  be 
complimented  on  presenting  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  most  interesting  and  val- 
uable debate  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  debate  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Reoord.  as  follows : 

SHOrU)    THE     CONNALLT    AME:sDME>rr     Bg 
RBTAINEJ)? 

(At  tlie  request  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  two  prominent  American  lawyers 
have  agreed  to  present  this  written  debate 
on  the  question  of  whether  to  retain  the 
Oonnally  am.endm.ent.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment wijlch  specifies  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  shall  not 
apply  -lo  matters  •  •  •  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  a«  determined  by  the  United  States." 
Both  debaters  are  former  presidents  of  the 
America|i  Bar  Association  ) 

ARGITMENTS    TOR 

(By  Prank  E.  Holman) 
Vaturt  of  the  reservation 
The  Ubited  Nations  Charter  In  establish- 
ing a  World  Court,  accorded  it  no  compul- 
.sory  Jurisdiction  except  as  each  nation  agrees 
m  a  ■detiaration  •  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General. The  US  declaration  reserved 
the  right  to  determine  when  a  particular 
matter  is  domestic  and  hence  not  properly 
-^  subject  of  International  control. 

Domestia  question'^  protected  by  the  Con- 
nally  reservation 

Immigration:  The  reservation  prevents  the 
Court  holding  that  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  its  immigration  laws.  mu.st  absorb 

nationals  from  overpopulated  areas China. 

India  and  elsewhere. 

Tariffs:  Traditionally  a  do.niestic  matter; 
yet  this  affects  world  commerce  Without 
the  reservation,  the  Court  could  treat  tariffs 
as  international,  and  regulate  them. 

Offshore  rights  These  involve  flsherles  oil 
and    other    natural    resources.     The    Court 


cxjuld  Internationalize  offshore  rights,  hold- 
ing they  should  be  shared  with  other  na- 
tions. 

Panama  Canal  Its  control  Is  essential  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
We  paid  for  It.  Without  the  reservation,  the 
Court  could  Internatlcwiallze  this  strategic 
waterway. 

Foreign  aid:  The  World  Court  has  Juris- 
diction over  breaches  of  international  obll- 
ET&tlon  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  repara- 
tion. The  United  Nations  Charter  contains 
many  humianltarlan  obligations — commit- 
ting nations  to  promoting  full  employment 
and  social  and  economic  propress  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world  Undeveloped  nations 
could  complain  we  have  not  compiled  with 
such  obligations,  and  the  Court  could  grant 
reparations  therefor. 

It  is  said  the  Court  can  be  trusted  to  treat 
such  matters  as  domestic.  This  Is  unlikely, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  known  activities  of 
the    Human   Rights    Commission. 

Comparison  bcttceen  World  Court  and  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights 

Actually,  the  World  Court  Is  not  a  court. 
No  tribunal  functions  as  a  c<iiirt  where  not 
bound  or  guided  by  definite  rules  of  law. 
Formulating  its  own  rules,  it  adjudicates  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  concepts  and  na- 
tional Interests  of  Its  members. 

The  Court  Is  only  an  InternaUonal  com- 
mission of  15  members — one  each  from 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia — ■ 
others  from  United  Arab  Republic.  National- 
ist China.  Greece,  Poland.  France,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Argentina.  Uruguay,  Norway.  Paki- 
stan, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  al.so  had 
one  member  each  from  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  Great  Britain.  Like  the 
Cotirt,  other  members  came  from  countries 
having  different  historical  and  legal  back- 
grounds not  fitting  them  to  appreciate  what, 
to  us,  is  domestic  rather  than  International 
In  character. 

Why  should  the  Court  approiich  matters 
differently  than  the  Commission,  wh(«e 
members  were  likewise  distinguished  citizens 
of  their  respective  countries — a  number  also 
able  lawyers?  The  Commission  reflected 
their  differing  hl.rtorlcal  and  legal  back- 
grounds so  that,  regardless  of  charter  pro- 
hibitions (like  art.  2,  subpar.  7),  against  In- 
tervention In  matters  essentially  within  the 
domesUc  jurisdiction,  they  formulated 
various  conventions  violating  such  charter 
provisions.  The  Coiirt,  man  for  man  and 
In  the  aggregate,  represents  no  different 
ability  or  integrity  than  did  the  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

The  difficulty  Is  Inherent  in  both  In- 
stences  Nations  like  Paklstarj,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Greece.  Lebanon.  Poland. 
South  American  countries,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  grounded  In  systems  of  law  not 
fitting  them  to  understand  what  to  us  Is  a 
domesUc  matter. 

Among  many  unbelievable  results  In  the 
Commission's  deliberations  was  that,  after 
400  meetings,  the  majority  refused  to  In- 
clude In  the  Human  Rights  Covenant  any 
provision  recognizing  the  basic  American 
right  to  own  private  property  and  be  secure 
In  Its  enjoyment  against  arbitrary  seizure  by 
government. 

In  connection  with  many  other  American 
concepts  like  freedom  of  speech  and  of  press, 
a  majority  of  the  Commission,  in  formulating 
covenants,  so  little  understood  our  concepts 
that  these  freedoms,  rather  than  being  recog- 
nized and  protected,  were  highly  restricted 
to  conform  to  a  common  denominator  agree- 
able to  the  polUlcaJ  systems  of  other  counties. 
Violations  of  the  letter  and  the  rpirit  of  the 
charter 

At  first,  Americans  believed  the  charter 
provisions  sufficiently  protected  our  control 
over  our  domestic  affairs.  Soon,  disillusion- 
ment followed. 
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John  P.  Humphrey.  Director  of  the  Human 
Rlgnts  Commission,  stated  (January  1948) 
that  the  Commission  proposed  to  establish  a 
supernatlonal  supervision  over  the  relation- 
ship of  a  state  to  Its  citizens — a  matter  "tra- 
ditionally within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  nations." 

Moses  Moskowltz.  of  the  United  Nations 
staff,  stated  (April  1949)  that,  under  the 
official  view,  any  matter  becoming  the  subject 
of  a  UN.  convention  or  even  of  a  resolution 
ceased  to  be  a  "matter  essentially  within  the 
Jurl.'idlctlon   of   a    member   state  " 

Tlie  Acheson  State  Department  (Publica- 
tion 3972)  stated:  "TTiere  is  now  no  longer 
any  real  difference  between  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  " 

Following  such  pronouncements,  without 
the  Connally  reservation,  named  for  Its  BpK)n- 
sor,  former  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  why  would  the  Cour»^  hesitate  to 
hold  that  domestic  affairs  are  International 
and  hence  subject  to  adjudication  by  the 
Cou!-t? 

Favorite   arguments   for   repeal  of   the 
Connally    reservation 

Tliese  arguments  assert  that  In  making  and 
reta;nlng  the  reservation,  we  are  guilty  of 
an  unworthy  act  which  is  a  disturbing  factor 
In  the  achievement  of  world  peace.  Such 
arguments  are  fallacious 

Waen  we  limited  our  adherence  to  the 
Court  by  the  Connally  reservation,  we  only 
exercised  a  right  granted  under  the  Court 
Statiite    (Chap,    2.   art    36(5)). 

Other  nations  filed  declarations  limiting 
their  acceptance  of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 
Our  American  internationalists  do  not  con- 
sider those  declarations  as  unworthy  acts, 
dlsttrblng  to  world  peace. 

The  reservation  does  not  prevent  use  of  the 
Court  for  the  settlem.ent  of  truly  Interna- 
tional disputes  It  does  not  occasion  the 
paucity  of  litigation  In  the  Court  How 
could  it  possibly  deter  the  Court  In  trying 
International  l.ssues''  Governments  presently 
believe  that  genuine  International  questions 
should  be  settled  at  the  diplomatic  level 
through  negotiations  and  conferences  and 
not  at  the  Judicial  level  Since  Communist 
countries  refuse  outright  to  use  the  Court, 
settlement  of  international  issues  at  the 
Judicial  level  Is  not  realizable  Moreover,  the 
causes  of  wars  are  often  political  or  economic, 
and  not  usually  Judicable  by  a  court  As  a 
result,  not  only  has  the  Court  been  bypassed, 
but  also  other  United  Nations  agencies. 
Major  pKjwers  prefer  conferences,  regional, 
summit  or  otherwise,  organized  outside  the 
United  Nations. 

The  reservation  has  existed  for  13  years 
Until  recently  resurrected  by  Senator  Hubert 
H  HuMPHRET,  a  world-government-mlnded 
enthusiast,  nobody  was  suggesting  that  its 
existence  adversely  affected   world  peace. 

Conclusion 

In  any  consideration  of  the  matter,  the 
background  events  connected  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations^partlcularly  the 
deliberations  of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion— must  never  be  overlooked  The  Com- 
mission had  no  hesitation  In  promulgating 
covenants  and  conventions  Interfering  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  els  to 
Its  Internal  affairs.  The  only  protection 
against  similar  Interferences  by  the  World 
Court  Is  the  Connally  reservation. 

Interference  with  our  courts:  In  1949,  the 
United  Nations  entertained  a  complaint  from 
one  of  Its  consultative  organizations,  con- 
demning Judge  Harold  R  Medina  for  his  trial. 
In  the  Federal  court,  of  11  Communists,  as  a 
violation  of  the  Human  Rights  Declaration. 
Only  a  member  state  may  file  a  complaint  in 
the  Court;  but  Uruguay  or  any  other  nation, 
under  left  wing  pressures,  could  file  com- 
plaints criticizing  our  courts.  Due  to  such 
pressures  in  Uruguay,  our  State  Department 
Interfered     In   Caryl    Chessman  s   execution. 


Without  the  reservation.  Communist  and 
leftwlng  nations  could  complain  against  the 
United  States  for  prosecuting  Communists 
and  other  culprits. 

ARGtJMENTS    AGAINST 

{ By  Charles  S.  Rhyne) 
Violence  as  decision  method 

The  world  today  Is  poised  between  hope 
for  total  peace  and  fear  of  total  war  Ending 
war  Is  mankind's  greatest  need.  A  frenzied 
unchecked  race  Is  on  to  Improve  nuclear 
warheads  and  their  delivery  via  Intercon- 
tinental missiles — today's  ultimate  method 
for  resolving  disputes  between  nations.  A 
new  method  is  urgently  essential  to  avoid 
atomic  holocaust  President  Elsenhower  has 
said: 

"Man's  hope  for  world  peace  does  not  rest 
in  opposing  armed  camps,  but  In  an  Idea. 
That  Idea  Is  the  concept  of  a  rule  of  law  as 
the  means  for  settling  disputes  among  sov- 
ereign states." 

Courts  best  nonviolent  m.ethod 

Finding  facts  and  applying  law  in  a  court 
are  the  best  nonviolent  methods  conceived 
since  the  dawn  of  history  for  resolution  of 
disputes.  A  court  Is  a  worldwide  symbol  of 
peaceful  decision.  No  one  decisionmaking 
process  Is  surrounded  with  such  an  aura  of 
fairness  or  commands  more  public  esteem, 
confidence  and  trust. 

In  the  beginning  of  time  disputes  between 
men  were  settled  in  a  fist  fight;  then  with 
sticks,  stones,  spears,  and  guns  Today  in 
civilized  nations  such  disputes  are  decided 
m  courts  But  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  the  primitive  rule  of  violence  Is  the 
ultimate  resort  In  disputes  between  nations. 

The  creators  of  the  United  Nations  knew 
this,  and  sought  to  substitute  a  courthouse 
for  the  battlefield.  They  established  the 
World  Court  to  decide : 

"All  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  It  and 
all  matters  specially  provided  for  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  In  treaties 
and  conventions  In  force." 

An  empty  Court 

Sp>eedy  communications  and  transportation 
create  more  international  contacts  and  dis- 
putes. Yet  the  World  Court  has  remained 
almost  empty — deciding  only  11  cases  on 
their  merits  In  14  years.  For  this  our  U.S. 
Senate  is  primarily  responsible.  In  accept- 
ing the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction  It 
attached  an  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Connally.  of  Texas,  which  makes  that  ac- 
ceptance a  sham.  Senator  Connally's  amend- 
ment provides  that  when  sued  in  the  World 
Court,  the  United  States  Itself  will  decide 
whether  the  case  Involves  domestic  or  inter- 
national Issues.  Since  the  United  Nations 
Charter  prohibits  the  Court  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  domestic  affairs  of  any 
nation,  Connally  gives  us  control  over 
whether  a  case  against  us  may  be  decided 

No  sovereignty  can   be  surrendered 

Eliminating  Connally  Is  not  a  surrender  of 
sovereignty  over  our  domestic  affairs — the 
United  Nations  Charter  prohibits  the  Court 
from  accepting  or  exercising  such  sovereignty 
even  If  offered.  The  real  question  here  Is 
shall  we  keep  power  to  bar  a  decision  in  those 
few  close  cases  where  a  decision  might  go 
against  our  position  on  whether  a  r^atter  Is 
"domestic"  or  "International"  Should  the 
slight  change  of  a  wrong  decision  In  such  a 
close  case  be  allowed  to  continue  to  render 
useless  the  best  peacef\il  decision  method 
known  to  man  when  even  a  wrong  Court 
decision — If  contrary  to  fact  or  law — <;an  be 
changed,  whereas  the  millions  of  gravestones 
the  world  over  are  mute  evidence  of  the  iin- 
changeablllty  of  the  results  of  war? 

Connally  violates  the  age-old  maxim  that 
"no  person  should  sit  as  a  Judge  In  his  own 
case."  By  It  we  are  turned  into  a  Judge  In 
every  case  to  which  we  are  a  party. 


Consent  court  won't  work 

Six  of  the  seven  complaints  filed  there  by 
the  United  States  (for  damages  through  at- 
tacks upon  our  airplanes  i  have  been  dis- 
missed because  the  Soviet  Union,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  refused  con- 
sent that  they  be  decided  This  proves  both 
Communist  distrust  of  the  Court  and  Juris- 
diction based  on  case  by  case  consent  will 
never  work  The  thousands  of  disputes  de- 
cided by  national  course,  however,  prove  that 
obligatory  Jurisdiction  does  work.  President 
Truman  has  said : 

"When  Kansas  and  Colorado  have  a  quar- 
rel over  the  water  in  the  Arkansas  River, 
they  don't  call  out  the  National  Guard  In 
each  State  and  go  to  war  over  It.  They  bring 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  abide  by  the  decision.  There  Isn't 
a  reason  in  the  world  why  we  cannot  do  that 
Internationally." 

But  Kansas  would  hardly  sue  If  Colorado 
could  cause  summary  dismissal  of  Its  com- 
plaint by  refusing  consent  for  a  Court  de- 
cision. 

If  traffic  court  Jurisdiction  depended  upxDn 
each  defendant's  consent,  traffic  courts  would 
have  few  cases  to  try.  In  fact  the  police 
would  hardly  waste  their  time  arresting  traf- 
fic offenders.  And  so  it  is  with  the  World 
"consent"  Court.  Few  nations  sue  other  na- 
tion^ there  Nations  do  not  really  prefer  war 
to  the  Court.  The  "blight  of  Connally"  de- 
stroys their  abUlty  to  get  a  decision  there. 

We  need  Court   most 

Because  of  our  worldwide  involvement  we 
need  the  Court  more  than  any  other  nation. 
But  Connally  closes  the  door  to  us.  Under 
the  Court's  statute  all  rights  are  reciprocal. 
Any  nation  sued  by  us  can  rely  upon  Con- 
nally. refuse  consent,  and  our  complaint 
Is  dismissed.  Connally  Is  thus  a  two-way 
street  with  a  boomerang  effect. 

If  performance  Is  proof,  the  fact  that  the 
Court  never  has  exceeded  its  Jurisdiction  in- 
dicates Connally  is  unwarranted.  Further, 
the  Court's  decisions  in  reasoning  and  result 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  best  na- 
tional courts. 

The  empty  courtroom  at  The  Hague  is 
therefore  not  due  to  lack  of  a  competent 
court  or  a  lack  of  Justiciable  disputes. 

Best  informed  urge  Connally  elimination 
Those  best  Informed  on  weapons  available 
for  international  decision  by  violence  sup- 
port Connally's  repeal,  "These  Include: 
President  Eisenhower.  'Vice  President  Nixon. 
Secretary  of  State  Herter,  Attorney  General 
Rogers,  and  many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  newspaper  editorial  comments  urges  re- 
peal. The  American  Bar  Association  adopted 
a  resolution  in  1947  condemning  Connally  as 
"a  serious  backward  step  '  "The  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace,  and  the 
Board  of  World  Peace  of  the  Methodist 
Church  are  illustrative  of  organizations 
adopting  similar  recent  resolutions. 

Connally  abandoned  by  others 
Acquisition  of  the  A-bomb  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  its  ever-increasing  capacity  to 
deliver  It.  has  seemingly  caused  other  nations 
who  copied  Senator  Connally's  idea  to  now 
abandon  It.  England.  India,  and  France 
have  led  the  way  Thirty-three  nations  now 
accept  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  without  a 
Connally-type  reservation.  President  Eisen- 
'nower  said  in  India : 

"Plainly,  one  foundation  stone  In  this 
^structure  ifor  pea^-e )  is  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (World  Cotirt  >  It  is  heart- 
ening to  note  thai,  a  strong  movement  is 
afoot  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  increase 
acceptance  of  the  obligatory  Jurisdiction  of 
that  Court.  I  congratulate  India  on  the 
leadership  and  vision  she  has  shown  In  her 
new  declaration  accepting  Its  Jurisdiction." 
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Law  In  a  court  Is  no  "cure-all."  It  sup- 
plenoents  oUier  peace  machinery  whereby 
nonjusticiable  dispute*  are  resolved.  We 
now  exercise  our  sovereignty  to  maintain 
peace  internationally  through  men,  money, 
basee,  and  military  might.  Since  dispute* 
are  inherent  In  the  nature  of  men  and  na- 
tioris,  no  more  essential  need  exists  today 
than  a  further  exercise  of  our  sovereignty 
to  strengthen  the  World  Court  to  avoid  deci- 
sion of  disputes  by  atomic  weapons. 

Time  has  come  to  end  tear 

In  civilization's  evoluticn  the  time  has 
come  when  court  Justice  must  replace  war 
violence  if  mankind  is  to  survive.  To  speed 
that  evolution  few  steps  offer  more  in  prom- 
ise or  jxitential  than  Senate  repeal  of  Con- 
naily.  Elimination  of  Connally  Is  an  Im- 
perative step  forward  out  of  the  current  bal- 
ance of  terror  toward  world  {yeace  which 
only  our  Senate  can  take.  Our  Senate  will 
fail  all  mankind  in  the  urgent  quest  for  peace 
if  it  does  not  take  that  vital  step. 

REBUTT.^L    BY     MR      HOLM.A>J 

Many  Americans  are  fooled  today  by  In- 
ternationalist phrase-makers.  One  current 
phrase  Is  "world  peace  through  law."  Upon 
this,  Mr  Rhyne  largely  bases  his  argument 
for  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation. 

Al  the  American  .Association  of  Law  Li- 
braries Meeting,  Jtily  2.  1958.  Washington. 
DC.  Mr.  Rhjrne  announced: 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  peace  through 
law  cannot  be  sold  with  the  same  verve  and 
enthusiasm  that  we  sell  soap  and  other 
products  and  programs.  ' 

The  following  day.  no  less  an  interna- 
tionalist U^ian  Dean  Acheson  observed: 

"While  it  may  be  that  peace  through  law 
may  be  offered  far  sale  with  the  same  verve 
and  enthusiasm  as  soap,  the  chances  of  a 
consummated  sale  seem  to  me  infinitely  less. 
If  you  think  of  yourself  as  ringing  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  doorbell  with  two  packages  In 
your  hand,  you  can.  I  firmly  believe,  have 
no  doubt  as  to  which  is  salable  and  which 
IS  not." 

Mr.  Acheson  then  Indicated  why  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  not  buy  the  Rhyne  rule 
of  law: 

"  "Whose  rule  of  law?"  he  CKhru-shchev) 
would  ask.  You  answer  with  verve  and 
enthusiasm.  'Rhyne  s  grade  A  fancy,  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Bar  Association  ' 

"  'You  have  a  nerve,'  he  shouts  back  as  he 
slams  the  door.  'I'm  the  proprietor  of 
Khr'oshchev's  rule  of  Khrushchev,  grade 
triple  A.  super-colossal.  Guaranteed  to  bury 
you.  Use  it  either  as  a  tonic  or  embalming 
fluid,  or  both.    Ask  the  Poles.'  " 

Mr.  Rhyne,  in  selling  peace  like  soap  and 
other  products,  resorts  to  the  patent  medi- 
cine sales  technique  of  casting  epithets. 
He  refers  to  Senator  Connally 's  reservation 
as  a  "sham."  as  "generating  di.'Jtrust."  as 
having  a  "boomerang  effect."  as  the  "blight 
of  Connally"  (although  the  Senate  ap- 
proved 51  to  12».  as  violating  the  maxim  — 
"no  person  should  sit  as  a  Judge  In  his  own 
case." 

The  reservation  does  not  violate  this 
maxim.  American  law  permits  one  to  elect 
whether  to  submit  his  case  to  a  particular 
tribunal  Relying  on  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship, he  may  remove  his  case  from  a  State 
to  a  Federal  court;  or  he  may  take  a  change 
of  venue  Similarly,  the  World  Court  Stat- 
ute permits  a  nation  to  elect  not  to  submit 
to  that  Court  the  question  of  whether  a 
matter  is  domestic  There  i.«i  a  basic  differ- 
ence between  Judging  one's  case,  once  In 
eovirt,  and.  as  of  right,  not  sutwnltting  a  par- 
ticular question  to  that  court. 

Mr.  Rhyne  not  only  relies  on  epithets 
rather  than  argument,  but  also  upon  per- 
son.ilitles  and  newspaper  editorials.  Sp«ce 
IS  InsuSQcient  to  analyze  ail  his  statements, 
but  It  Is  denied  that  "over  90  percent  of  the 
newspaper  editorial  comment"  urges  repeal. 


Many  oppose  repeal — Loe  Angeles  Times,  Ari- 
zona Rapublic,  Dallas  News,  Tlmes-PlcayTine, 
Indianapolis     Star,    Chicago     Tribune,     and 

others.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  Porelgn 
Relations  Committee  op^xjsed  repeal.  A 
modern  enigma  is  that  President  Elsen- 
hower and  some  In  his  administration 
should  approve  any  measure  authored  by 
Senator  Humphrey,  explainable  only  on  the 
theory  that  they  thoughtlessly  sucxrumbed 
to  the  Rhyne  "soap  sales"  program  for 
"world  pe£u;e   through   law." 

However  much  we  favor  settling  matters  by 
law  instead  of  by  force,  we  are  still  com- 
pelled (through  no  fault  of  ours)  to  deal  at 
arm's  length  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  oth- 
er nations  and  are  not  ready  for  military  dis- 
armament nor  for  legal  disarmament,  by 
abandoalng  the  Connally  reservation  and  Its 
prutecticn  of  our  domestic  affairs. 

The  present  nonuse  of  the  World  Court  is 
occasioned,  not  by  the  Oonnally  reservation, 
but  by  $he  refusal  of  nations,  chiefly  the  So- 
viet Unijon,  to  use  it.  and  by  their  preference 
for  dealing  with  world  affairs  by  negotiation 
and  conferences. 

To  ln»ure  peace  throuch  law  requires  the 
following  governmental  powers:  legislative 
(to  establish  law),  judicial  (to  interpret 
law),  executive  (to  enforre  law).  Without 
these,  a  rvile  of  law  is  as  impossible  as  is  wa- 
ter without  two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen.  In  absolute  monarchies,  all  three 
powers  were  merged  in  the  monarch;  in  oth- 
er govemmenu  they  wfre  partially  merged; 
In  ours  there  is  a  separation  of  powers  But 
to  have  effective  government,  national  or 
worldMde.  there  mu.n  be  legislaMve,  Judi- 
cial, and  executive  authority;  thus  the 
achievement  of  "world  peace  throi.igh  law" 
inevltabjy  adds  up  to  world  government. 

Mr.  Riiyne  does  not  recognize  this  stub- 
born fa«t.  His  sales  program  is.  therefore, 
based  on  cure-all  phrases  and  vague  un- 
founded hopes  substituted  for  reality  As- 
suredly war  is  terrible.  But  Americans 
should  Jiot  be  panicked  into  world  eir)vern- 
ment  wjiere  their  lives  and  liberties,  even 
their  religious  faiths,  would  be  dominated 
by  alien  majorities,  for  we  represent  only  8 
percent  of  wor'.d  p<->pulatlon. 

Mr  Hhyne  says:  "The  United  N.<vtlons 
Charter  prohibits  the  Court  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  domestic  affairs."  But  the 
United  Nations  has  nullified  this  supposed 
protection  by  official  statements  and  overt 
acts,  as  shown  In  my  principal  article.  Why 
tnist  th«  Court,  itself  an  organ  of  the  United 
Nation.'?,  to  enforce  this  protection?  The 
Connally  reservation  Insures  it. 

aEBxrrr.\L  by  mr.  eiiync 

Fear  of  the  Court 
Mr  Holman  supports  Connally  because  of 
fear  the  World  Court  may  exceed  its  specified 
Jurisdiction.  He  cites  not  one  thing  that  the 
Coiu-t  has  said  or  done  as  a  basis  for  his 
fears  He  selects  other  targets,  agencies,  and 
people  Ootally  unconnected  with  the  Court, 
and  by  farfetched  innuendo  seeks  support  for 
his  fears.  He  favors  existing  dispute  set- 
tlement methods  internationally — methods 
which  have  never  prevented  war — to  deci- 
sions in  court,  yet  he  gives  no  logical  reason 
for  this  negative  position 

l/JV.  Charter,  not  Connally.  protects  domentic 
areas 
He  erroneously  claims  Oonnally  protects 
six  domestic  areas  from  World  Court  deci- 
sion. A(}tually  it  is  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, not  Connally,  which  prohibits  World 
Court  jurisdiction  over  domestic  matters. 
Under  universally  accepted  international  law. 
Immigration,  tariffs,  and  offshore  rights  are 
clearly  domestic  matters  outside  the  Court's 
junsd'i-lon  Tlie  treaty  of  1903  with  Pan- 
ama confers  all  rlt<hts.  powers,  authortty, 
and  sovarelanty  upon  the  United  States  over 
the  canal  so  the  Court  could  not  possibly 
internaUonallze  it  Our  domestic  court  cases 
and   whv,   we  spend   on   foreign  aid   are   ir- 


refutably domestic  matters  which  the  World 
Court  cannot  pass  upon  The  extremity  of 
Mr  Holman's  six  illustrations  destroys  the 
reasoruibieness  of  his  fears  Connally  and 
the  World  Court  have  no  possible  relation  to 
our  State  Department's  Interference  In  Caryl 
Chessman's  execution. 

A  false  analogy 

Finding  nothing  in  the  Court's  record  to 
support  his  p<xsltlon.  Mr,  Holman  selects  the 
record  of  the  Human  Rights  CommLsslon  to 
assail  Realizing  this  glaring  weakness,  he 
seeks  to  strengthen  his  case  by  himself  de- 
claring the  World  Court  is  not  a  ourt  but  a 
commission.  The  U.N  Charter  and  the 
Court's  statute  flatly  refute  this  legerdemain. 
They  require  Uie  Court  to  follow  fixed  legal 
procedures  and  law  principles.  Tlxe  Com- 
mission is  a  poUUcaJ  body.  Membership 
qualLftcatlons,  functions,  and  work  products 
of  the  Court  and  Commission  are  vastly  dif-  ' 
ferent.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Holman  is  unable  to  point  out  one  instance 
where  the  World  Court  has  exceeded  its  ju- 
risdiction. Since  he  cannot  do  so,  he  at- 
tempts to  impute  to  the  Court  the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  an  entirely  different  body. 
Use  of  such  a  technique  dlscredlta  his  posi- 
tion rather  than  the  Court 

His  claim  that  Jtistlcee  from  other  nations 
cannot  recognize  domestic  issues  is  directly 
refuted  by  decisions  of  the  Court  And  other 
nations  guard  their  domestic  affairs  as  Jeal- 
ously lis  we  do. 

Illogical  deductions 

Reliance  upon  strained  Interpretations  at 
statements  made  12  years  ago  by  John  P. 
Humphrey,  a  United  Nations  ofQcial  from 
Canada,  and  11  years  ago  by  a  private  per- 
son, Mr.  Moses  Moskowltz,  plu*  lifting  of 
one  sentence  out  of  context  from  a  9G-page 
State  Department  publication  demonstrates 
how  desperately  unfruitful  has  been  the 
search  for  evidence  Uj  support  his  "fear  the 
Court"  position.  Mr.  Moskowltz,  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Holman  says,  was  In  1949  and 
still  is  an  employee  of  the  Consultative 
Coimcil  of  Jewish  Organizations — never  "of 
the  United  Nations  staff."  Yet  on  the  bi«is 
of  these  statements — by  people  never  even 
remotely  connected  wlUi  the  Coxirt — Mr. 
Holman  argues  the  Court  would  hold  domes- 
tic affairs  are  international,  hence  subject  to 
adjudication  by  the  Court  Obviously,  he 
would  offer  real  evidence  if  any  existed 
rather  than  that  presented.  The  Courts 
record  and  tlie  law  governing  lU  Jurisdiction 
prove  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Holman's  thesis. 
Trial  by  battle 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  it  was  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  not  Senator  Hcmphkxt. 
who  first  suggested  repeal  of  Connally. 

Reliance  upon  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween nations  by  negotiation  has  resulted 
In  many  bloody  battles.  When  Connally 
was  adopted  the  Soviet  Union  had  neither 
the  H-bomb  nor  intercontinental  mlssllea. 
Since  then  the  arms  race  has  accelerated. 
And  every  such  race  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory has  exploded  Into  war  Tri.-il  by  battle 
today  Is  a  negative  backward  step  Into  ex- 
tinction of  mankind.  If  allowed  a  choice, 
mankind  would  certainly  choose  the  CVjurt 
over  atomic  holocaust.  EMsarmament  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Herter  depends  UF>on 
rules  of  law  which  prevent  "nations  from 
attacking  other  nations"  plus  "a  world 
court." 

Undecided 

Mr.  Holman  concludes  by  another  attack 
on  the  Human  Rights  Commi.sslon  rather 
than  the  Court.  These  somewhat  confusing 
arguments  and  targets  of  Mr.  Holman  are 
imderstandable  when  one  reallaes  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind  before  on  Connally. 
Perhaps  he  Is  on  the  verge  of  changing  his 
mind  again.  We  hope  so.  Fear  of  the 
Court  Is  wrong  in  principle  and  experience. 
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I  cloee  with  Mr.  Holman's  own  words  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1947 
vigorously  urging  repeal  of  Connally: 

"We  as  lawyers  ought  to  speak,  and  speak 
now,  for  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  Court.  •  •  • 
We  should  keep  our  consistent  position  as  to 
the  World  Court,  not  lag  behind  with  those 
who  are  afraid  of  it"'  (Quoted  from  33 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  401  ) 


CONGRESS.  THE  UNnT:D  STATES, 
AND  THE  WORLD  COURT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though my  proposal.  Senate  Resolution 
94,  calling  for  repeal  of  the  self-Judging 
reservation  to  the  US.  adherence  to  the 
Statute  of  the  World  Court  has  been  tem- 
ixjrarily  postponed,  there  are  certain 
practical  steps  which  can  be  undertaken 
now  to  make  a  repeal  a  reality  in  the 
near  future 

Mr  Pre.sident.  the  distinsuished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cl.(\rk1 
has  clearly  set  forth  these  practical  steps 
in  an  address  before  the  section  of  inter- 
national and  comparative  law  of  the 
American  Bar  A'^sociation  in  Washmg- 
ton.  May  19.  1960.  I  a."^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  address  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

I^cre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

congkess.  the  i'kttrd  states,  and  the 
World  Cotjrt 

(Speech  by  Senator  Clask  at  section  of  In- 
ternational and  comparative  law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Washington, 
DC,  Thursday.  May   19,   I960) 

The  collapse  of  the  summit  conference, 
disclosures  uf  Illegal  espionage  flights,  and 
Uu-eatB  to  Allied  air  bases  and  to  Wefct  Ber- 
lin— all  appear  to  make  sadly  misdated  this 
dlscusfclon  of  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States   to   the   World   Court 

What  has  US  participation  in  the  Infre- 
quent and  relatively  unimportant  litigation 
at  the  Court  in  The  Ha^ue  got  to  d(j  with  the 
burning  issues  which  divide  Rist  and  West 
and  endanger  world  peace  today?  Discour- 
r.glngly  little,  it  must  be  admitted  by  even 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  Court. 

Ami  yet  the  errt)rs,  hostilities  fears,  and 
dislllusidtiments  of  the  last  2  weeks  demand 
stock-taking  and  reassessment.  What  bet- 
ter time  than  now  to  f(x:us  renewed  atten- 
tion on  our  relationship  to  one  of  the 
Institutions  known  to  be  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
What  better  time  than  now  to  concentrate 
on  the  limited  but  obtainable  objectives  In 
the  continuing  and  vital  effort  to  promote 
the  rule  of  law  In  the  world  community. 

The  repeal  of  the  self-Judging  Connally 
reservation  to  the  United  States  ratification 
of  the  SUitute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  is  such  an  objective — obtainable  next 
year.  If  not  In  1960. 

We  can  take  little  pride  In  reviewing  U.S. 
ties  with  the  World  Court  over  the  last  14 
years. 

On  August  2,  1946,  the  Senate  adopted 
55-12  Senator  Comially  s  8-word  amendment 
tt)  add  the  clause  "as  determined  by  the 
United  States  of  America  "  to  the  reservation 
of  U.S.  Jurisdiction  over  domestic  matters 
after  a  brief  and  Inadequate  deljate.  Only 
three  Senators  spoke  against  the  amend- 
ment. The  three  rea.'<ons  given  by  Senator 
Connally  in  support  of  his  amendment — that 
it  was  needed  to  prevent  the  Court  from 
taking  jTirisdlction  over  immigration,  tariff 
and  Panama  Canal  matters — were  all  shown 
to  be  Inaccurate  in  the  excellent  report  filed 
last  Augvist  by  the  Tondel  Committee  of  this 
section. 
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And  yet  the  damage  was  done,  A  number 
of  other  nations  followed  our  example  and 
enacted  similar  self-Judging  reservations, 
although  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  India 
dropped  such  reservations  in  recent  years. 

The  United  States  has  invoked  the  self- 
Judging  reservation  in  one  of  the  handful  of 
cases  brought  against  us  to  date,  a  complaint 
lodged  by  Switzerland  In  the  Interhandel 
case,  although  the  C-ourt  decided  the  case 
in  our  favor  on  other  procedural  grounds. 

The  substantive  arguments  for  repeal  are 
familiar  to  this  section's  members,  who  have 
taken  such  a  commendable  Icxd  in  advocat- 
ing full  U.S.  parUcipaUon  in  the  Court's 
Jurisdiction:  (1)  A  recognized  body  of  Inter- 
national law,  a  court  system  to  administer 
such  laws,  and  adequate  enforcement  sanc- 
tions are  as  essential  to  peace  with  Justice 
on  the  International  scene  as  they  are  In 
national  and  liDcal  community  life;  (2)  While 
purely  domestic  questions  are  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Coun 
under  the  terms  of  Article  XXXVI  of  its 
Statute,  tlie  decision  as  to  what  is  a  domestic 
Issue  should  be  made  by  the  Court  rather 
than  the  litigant  nation;  (3)  The  Connally 
amendment  permits  the  United  States  to 
determine  unilaterally  what  Is  a  domestic 
question  and  to  decide  whether  we  will  let 
other  nations  take  us  t^j  court 

We  must  indeed  piead  guilty,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  charge  leveled  at  us  by  our  good 
friend.  Ambassador  Mahommedali  Currim 
Chagla  of  India,  when  he  stated  recently  that 
the  Connally  amendment  "reduces  the 
Court  to  a  mockery  and  effectively  prevents 
any  rule  of  law  from  ever  being  established 
In  the  International  field."  The  London 
Economist  echoed  this  charge  In  an  editorial 
earlier  this  mouth  which  stated  that  "the 
work  of  the  Court  has  been  hampered 
greatly  because  so  many  other  countries  fol- 
low the  American  example." 

An  analysis  of  the  so-far  unsuccessful 
effort  to  repeal  the  Connally  reservation  in 
the  86th  Congress  leading  to  suggestions 
as  to  ways  In  which  that  effort  can  he  made 
.'^ucce.'^ful  in  the  future  may  be  u.'^ful  at 
this  time. 

The  history  of  the  repeal  move  to  date  is 
the  old,  old  story  of  too  late  and  too  little. 
Although  12  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
Connally  amendment  In  1946  are  still  in  the 
.Senate  and  only  Senators  FrxBRicHT  and 
MoRSX  remain  of  those  who  voted  against 
it.  the  approach  to  the  repeal  question  has 
been  entirely  casual. 

In  December  of  1958  the  Washington  p>ress 
corps  indicated  that  the  President  would 
ask  for  repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment. 
Accordingly  it  was  no  surprise  when  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  state  of  the  Union  speech  on 
January  9,  1959.  included  the  following 
statement : 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  Intensify  efforts  dur- 
ing the  coming  2  years  in  seeking  ways  to 
supplement  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  bodies  with  similar  ob- 
jectives, to  the  end  that  the  rule  of  law  may 
replace  the  rule  of  force  in  the  affairs  of 
nations.  Measures  toward  this  end  will  be 
proposed  later  Including  a  reexamination  of 
our  own  relation  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice." 

Early  In  the  first  session  of  a  new  Con- 
gress with  elections  almost  2  years  in  the 
future  is  an  ideal  time  to  take  up  contro- 
versial Issues.  Committees  have  time  for 
full  hearings.  Floor  debates  that  take  2  or 
3  days  can  be  scheduled  without  upsetting 
adjournment  plans.  But  during  the  first 
2':  months  of  1959  the  86th  Congress  re- 
ceived no  further  message  or  requests  from 
the  administration  regarding  the  World 
Court. 

On  March  24,  1959.  Senator  Humphret 
Introduced  his  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  to 
repeal  the  Connally  amendment,  and  it  was 
referred    to    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 


Committee  On  March  25.  the  committee 
asked  the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  comment  on  the  reso- 
lution. In  the  end  of  April  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Chairman  Ftl- 
BRiGHT  to  advise  him  that  State  supported 
repeal.  A  similar  letter  from  a  Deputy  At- 
torney General  was  r«'ceived   in  early  June. 

The  further  messaee  promised  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
was  not  forthcomlnf:  and  Congress  ad- 
journed in  September  without  taking  fur- 
ther action  on  the  repeal  proposal. 

It  was  not  until  late  last  November  that 
the  President's  views  in  favor  of  rep>eal  were 
elicited  in  response  to  a  written  appeal  by 
Senator  HrMPHRrr  When  Senator  jAvrrs 
and  I  spoke  to  Secretary  Herter  to  urge 
Executive  support  of  Senate  Resolmion  94  at 
about  the  same  time,  we  learned  that  the 
Department  still  had  no  poll  indicating 
whether  the  Senate  would  support  the 
measure. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  January  7,  1960,  contained  a  lew 
sentences  reiterating  the  support  for  the 
repeal  resolution  stated  in  his  letter  to  Sen- 
ator   HfMPHRFy 

At  this  .=tage  some  proponents  of  repeal 
thought  they  coti^d  relax  since  so  many 
formal  statements  of  suppyort  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  administration.  The  op- 
ponents of  repeal  were  Just  beginning  to  roll. 

Although  my  mail  last  year  reflected  a 
slight  majority  of  opinion  in  favor  of  re- 
peal, in  the  early  weeks  of  1960  I  started 
to  receive  mass  mailings  directed  against 
Senate  Resolution  94,  stirred  up  by  the  press 
of  the  right  fringe,  the  American  Legion,  the 
DAR.  and  otl-er  self-styled  patriotic  or- 
ganizations. The  communications  were 
violent  and  extreme  and  contained  all  the 
misconceptions  you  would  expect:  Otir 
courts  and  Constitution  wotild  be  subverted 
by  passage  of  the  resolution;  proponents 
were  guilty  of  treason. 

Senator  FrLnRicHT  saw  the  storm  signals 
and  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  appear  personally 
in  supjxDrt  of  the  repeal  resolution  when 
hearings  were  held  In  January  to  indicate 
(genuine  administration  support.  Both 
Cabinet  members  did  testify  in  favor  ol 
Senate  Resolution  94  on  January  27.  Many 
requests  to  be  heard  required  a  second  day 
of  hearings  on  February  17. 

By  the  time  the  opposition  mail  campaign 
was  in  high  gear  and  the  earlier  estimates 
that  Senate  Resolution  94  would  receive 
the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
(necessary  to  modify  a  treaty  reservation) 
began  to  look  dubious. 

On  March  28  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  much  to  the  distress  of  Chair- 
man Pt.'L£RicHT,  voted  9  to  8  to  postp>one 
indefijiitely  further  consideration  of  the 
Humphrey  resolution.  Opposition  to  the 
mciisure  and  fear  that  it  would  be  defeated 
if  reported  to  the  floor  combined  to  produce 
the  result   •    •    •. 

Senator  Aiken,  of  'Vermont,  was  the  only 
Republican  on  the  Committee  who  voted 
against  the  tabling  motion  and  in  favor  of 
reporting  the  repcial  resolution  to  the  Senate. 

What  more  could  the  administration  have 
done,  you  may  ask.  in  view  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's formal  support  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to. 

The  answer  is:  "A  lot."'  A  few  sentences 
in  favor  of  a  legislative  proposal  in  a  presi- 
dential address  mentioning  scores  of  pro- 
poeals  and  indications  of  approval  in  routine 
statements  of  Departmental  officers  submit- 
ted on  request  by  Congressional  Committees 
present  one  type  of  support  Special  pleas 
for  legislative  action  in  talks  to  the  Nation, 
which  characterized  the  President's  interest 
in  labor  reform  last  summer,  followed  by 
phone  calls  and  visits  to  the  Hill  to  round 
up  needed  votes  by  the  White  House  staff 
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and  other  Executive  ofllciala,  present  another 
type  of  support.  Plainly  Senate  Resolution 
94  rates  only  the  former. 

It  has  been  reporte<l  that  the  repeal  Issue 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  any  of  the 
White  House  sessions  with  Republican  con- 
gressional leaders.  The  subject  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  legislative  matters  on  which 
the  Administration  wanted  action  before 
the  end  of  the  session  In  the  message  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on  May 
3. 

The  exertion  of  real  executive  leadership 
will  Inevitably  result  in  the  votes  of  more 
than  one  lone  party  member  on  a  large 
committee  Obviously  the  repeal  proposal 
has  been  assigned  a  low  legislative  priority 
by  the  Executive  Apparently  this  is  an- 
other instance  where  words  replaced  deeds. 
Similar  expressions  of  support  for  the  re- 
peal resolution  by  lawyers  and  others  have 
been  far  from  overwhelming.  My  mall  this 
year  has  run  560-180  against  repeal  Other 
Members  of  Congress  have  rep>orted  even 
higher  opposition  mail  If  my  own  corre- 
sfKjnderice  were  a  true  reflection  of  attorney 
sentiment  In  the  Commonwealth,  there  Is 
far  more  interest  In  passage  of  the  Keogh 
tax  relief  bill  for  worthy,  self-employed 
members  of  the  bar  than  in  US  participa- 
tion in  the  World  Court.  If  the  lawyers 
are  disinterested  In  the  World  Court,  Imagine 
the  apathy  of  other  groups 

Clearly  It  will  taXe  a  concentrated  effort 
by  the  executive  branch  and  public  interest 
groups  to  reactivate  and  pass  Senate  Reso- 
lution 94  this  year,  and  at  this  date  there  is 
no  Indication  that  such  an  effort  will  be 
made  Floor  discussions  and  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  and  off  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  lead  me  to  believe  that 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and 
possibly  not  even  a  majority,  axe  In  favor  of 
repeal  at  this  time 

Certain  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  make 
repeal  a  reality,  this  year  or  next 

1.  Interested  groups  and  persons,  especially 
attorneys,  will  have  to  demand  by  word  and 
letter  that  the  executive  branch  assign  high 
priority  to  the  repeal  effort  and  that  the 
President  put  the  full  weight  of  his  office  be- 
hind It.  Of  course,  resolutions  at  yearly 
meetings  are  helpful,  and  I  hope  that  at  the 
coming  convention  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation win  be  able  to  defeat  those  opposed 
to  repeal  by  a  larger  margin  than  the  100  to 
93  edge  recorded  at  the  midwinter  meeting. 
3uch  resolutions,  however,  can  never  sub- 
stitute for  personal  appeals 

2  The  report  prepared  In  August  of  1959 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  section  of 
International  and  comparative  law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  supfxjrt  of  re- 
peal of  the  self-Judging  reservation  Is  un- 
questionably the  best  paper  that  has  been 
prepared  on  this  subject.  I  hope  that  It  will 
be  supplemented  and  brought  up  to  date  to 
cover  the  hearings  of  this  year  and  the  latest 
actions  at  The  Hague,  and  then  distributed 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  with  covering 
letters  from  attorneys  In  each  of  the  States 

3  Senator  Kennedy.  Governor  Stevenson. 
Senator  Symington,  and  the  Vice  President, 
are  on  record  as  favoring  repeal,  but  Senator 
Johnson  Is  uncommitted  The  successful 
candidates  should  be  pressed  to  give  the 
matter  a  high  priority  early  in  1961 

4.  Candidates  for  the  Senate  on  both  tick- 
ets should  be  briefed  on  this  Issue  and  com- 
mitments for  repeal  sought  before  November. 

None  of  these  suggestions  may  work  Even 
tii?  extremely  modest  step  of  accepting  the 
full  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  may  re- 
main too  controversial  to  gain  Congressional 
approval.  The  rule  of  law  may  never  be 
more  than  a  goal  for  lawyers  to  talk  about. 
The  unhappy  events  of  recent  days  may  place 
in  the  ascendancy  forces  who  believe  that  se- 
curity can  only  be  achieved  by  armed  might. 


The  nuclear  arms  race  may  have  gone  too 
far  to  be  slopped.  If  so,  the  sooner  we  es- 
tablish that  fact  the  better,  because  the 
military  effort  we  will  have  to  make  to  keep 
the  race  in  balance  in  coming  years  as  well 
as  the  risks  of  failure  will  be  stupendous 

But  I  submit  that  the  rule  of  law  is  the 
only  tope  for  the  survival  of  civilization; 
the  ooly  practical  goal  for  this  Nation  and 
others  at  this  advanced  date;  that  the  isola- 
tionist! goal  of  the  19th  century  ultra- 
nationalists  Is  no  longer  tenable:  that  world 
peace  through  world  law  can  and  must  be 
achieved  In  the  1960s — and  the  early  1960'8 
at  thcit — before  it  is  too  late. 


INTEREST  DISCLOSURE  BILL 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  foUowmg  my  brief  re- 
marks a  news  story  from  the  New  York 
Timea  of  Sunday.  May  22.  1960,  head- 
Uned  ■'  Simple'  Interest  Isn't  So  Sim- 
ple: Lending-Truth  Bill  Stirs  Dispute" 
ThQ  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  this  news 
story  IS  the  result  of  a  recent  address 
in  New  York  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Wallace  Bennett,  of 
Utah,  and  describes  the  difficulty  which 
would  ensue  after  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  interest  disclosure  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  was  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  bill,  on 
the  basis  that  I  believed  in  the  principle 
of  disclosure,  and  also  on  the  basis  that 
I  thought  the  bill  had  some  desirable 
anti-inflationary  aspects.  However,  the 
hearings  we  have  held  so  far  indicate 
to  me  that  the  interest  rate  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  bill,  as  now  drafted, 
cannot  be  made  effective 

Furthermore,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  34  States  have  legislation  dealing 
with  this  same  subject,  the  committee 
has  not  heard  a  single  representative  of 
the  enforcement  agencies  of  any  of  these 
States.  We  have  had  no  testimony  at 
all  from  the  States  as  to  how  these  dis- 
closure laws  are  working  or  how  they 
have  been  enforced. 

Furthermore,  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  call  for  the  policeman 
to  be  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  The 
Board  has  testified  througn  its  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Martin,  that  it  does  not  feel 
able  to  do  the  job.  that  it  does  not  want 
the  job.  that  it  is  not  a  credit  matter, 
that  it  is  a  policeman's  job.  and  they 
do  not  feel  competent  to  take  it  on. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  suggested  as  an  alternative,  but 
they  have  not  been  invited  to  testify 
before  the  committee. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
these  japs  in  the  testimony — and  they 
are  very  important  gaps— and  we  have 
not  heard  other  witnesses  who  would 
have  something  to  say  on  this  important 
subject,  the  subcommittee  reported  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee  not  very  long 
ago.  and  there  the  bill  is. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  I  have  made 
and  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  with- 
draw my  support  from  the  bill,  although 
I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors,  until 
we   can   have  more   hearings   and   get 


testmiony  which  I  think  is  essential  be- 
fore Congress  should  consider  such  a 
measure 

ExHrsrr  1 

"Simple"    Interest   IsnT   So    Simple;    Lend- 
inc-Truth  Bn.L  Stirs  Dispute 

(By  Albert  L  Kraus) 
How  simple  Is  simple  Interest? 
Elementary,  says  Senator  Path  H  I>:iuclas, 
whose  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  would  require 
that  Installment  finance  charges  be  stated 
In  simple  annual  rates  The  Illinois  Demo- 
crat taught  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  28  years  before  being  elected  to 
Congress. 

Beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  re- 
tall  clerks,  says  Senator  Wallace  F  Bennett 
who  asserts  that  the  Douglas  bill  would 
place  an  Impossible  burden  on  American 
businesses  and  Government  enforcement 
agencies.  The  Utah  Republican  runs  a  de- 
partment store  and  automobile  agency  in  his 
hometown  of  Salt   Lake  City 

Behind  these  opposing  views  of  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  arithmetic  lies  the  latest 
debate  over  consumer  credit  People  have 
been  buying  too  much,  too  fast  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  Senator  Douglas  believes, 
because  the  cost  of  credit  has  been  camou- 
flaged. 

Even  the  young,  he  says,  have  become 
targets  of  the  creditmongers.  Teenage 
credit,  he  said  recently.  Is  "aimed  at  a 
youngster  too  old  to  spank,  too  young  to 
garnishee,  who  should  be  learning  the  sav- 
ings habit  " 

Senator  Bennett,  on  the  other  hand,  finds 
nothing  alarming  in  the  present  levels  of 
consumer  credit  Economists,  he  notes,  cant 
seem  to  agree  on  what  constitutes  a  danger- 
ous or  unstablllzlng  level  of  consximer  credit. 
And  anyway,  over  the  last  4  years,  install- 
ment credit  has  held  at  a  relatively  stable 
10  percent  of  dlspxasable  jjersonal  Income  and 
7  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  the 
total  of  the  Nation's  goods  and  services 

Few  would  deny  Senator  Dougla.s  asser- 
tion that  If  the  consumer  got  more  informa- 
tion on  the  cost  of  credit,  he  should  be  able 
to  decide  better  when  to  buy  and  when  to 
borrow.  To  opp>ose  such  a  view.  Senator 
Bennett  has  said,  would  be  to  favor  sin. 

But  a  number  of  lenders  have  questioned 
the  ability  of  retail  clerks,  automobile  sales- 
men and  television  dealers  to  express  financ- 
ing charges  In  simple  annual  Interest 

Nothing  to  It.  Senator  Douglas  has  said 
In  effect  "Most  people  learn  about  rates 
early  In  grade  school  — In  simple  annual 
terms.  As  a  saver  In  a  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association,  he  Is  paid  In  simple  an- 
nual terms  As  a  homerjwner  he  pays  his 
mortgage  In  simple  annual  terms." 

The  lenders  say  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem If  all  contracts  were  to  run  for  an  even 
year,  with  payments  made  In  equal  Install- 
ments at  equal  time  Intervals  But  few  con- 
tracts, they  note,  are  written  that  way  They 
generally  are  written  for  periods  shorter  or 
longer  than  a  year,  with  payments  weekly, 
biweekly,  or  monthly,  often  with  no  payment 
for  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  contract, 
or  with  smaller  payments  at  first  and  larger 
payments  at  the  end 

Senator  Bennett  tried  out  such  a  prob- 
lem—the purchase  of  a  $20  battery  on  which 
there  would  be  a  «2  finance  charge — on  a 
member  of  his  staff  who  Is  an  economist,  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  on  a  professor  of 
marketing,  and  on  several  other  persons, 
Including  a  statistical  expert. 
The  problem  ran  thus: 

The  battery  was  bought  on  a  Monday,  with 
four  biweekly  $5  payments  beginning  the 
following  Pilday  and  the  final  $2  payment 
made  2  weeks  afterward.  The  finance  charge 
was  calculated  variously  at  129  5  percent, 
118.9  percent.  80  percent.  117.7  percent  and 
125  33  percent. 
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The  Cnllfornla  Bankers  AMoclatlon  tried 
out  a  simpler  problem  on  seven  mathe- 
maticians at  three  universities  in  the  Stale. 
It  asked  them  Ui  calculate  the  effective  rate 
of  Interest  charged  on  a  loan  of  ll.OoO  when 
a  total  of  $1,060  was  repaid  over  12  equal 
montly  payment*  The  mathematicians  took 
five  {>ages  to  describe  the  formulae  they  u.sed 
In  arriving  at  their  ai.swers.  Even  then,  the 
axuwers  varied 

One  way  out  would  be  to  figure  the 
answers  In  advance  assuming  the  expei-ts 
finally  could  agree — and  supply  store  owners 
with  the  tables.  But  Senator  Bennett  says 
that  every  merchant  in  the  country  would 
have  to  have  a  book  of  Interest  tables  bigger 
than  a  Sears.  Roebuck  catalog.  And  their 
clerks  would  h«ve  to  get  special  trainuig  to 
lue  them. 

NO    STATE    HAS    STATUTE 

While  an  amended  version  of  the  I>ougias 
bill  would  give  enforcement  to  the  States  if 
they  met  minimum  standards  of  disclosure, 
not  1  of  the  31  States  that  have  automobile 
Installment  sales  laws  would  qualify  because 
none  require  that  finance  charges  be  stated 
In  simple  annual  Interest  rates.  Senator 
DotTCLASsays  he  won't  bat^k  down. 

This  reflects  oa  States  such  as  New  York, 
where  a  fellow  Democrat,  former  Governor 
Harrlman,  sever.'il  years  ago  pushed  through 
what  he  considered  was  mddel  consumer 
credit  legislation — with  finance  charges 
stated  not  In  simple  annual  rate*  but  In 
dollars  f>f  purchase  price  a  year  The  New 
York  law  says  InstAllment  lenders  may  not 
charge  more  for  credit  than  $6  a  year  for 
each  $100  of  purchase  price. 

It  also  reflect*  on  the  Congress  For.  only 
several  weeks  ago.  the  Congress  passed  an 
automobile  installment  loan  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  uses  the  same  method. 


CROWDED  DOCKETS  OF  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  cominK  to  the  Senate.  I  began  an 
effort  aimed  at  providing  more  realistic 
recognition  of  the  appalling  problem 
facing  our  Federal  courts.  In  my  own 
State  of  Colorado,  the  backlog  of  cases 
has  forced  litigants  to  wait  as  much  as 
3  or  4  years  before  their  cases  come  up 
for  hearing 

This  situation  is  not  unique  in  the 
Nation.  Everywhere  we  are  besieged  by 
jurists  and  lawyers,  by  bar  associations, 
and  private  citizens  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary relief.  Articles  in  all  media  of  the 
press  have  appeared  almost  universally 
in  favor  of  speedy  action  by  this  Con- 
gress to  create  the  needed  judgeships. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  timely,  clearly 
written  article  of  this  nature  appeared 
in  the  May  15  edition  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Its  author.  Reporter  Tom  Wilson,  who 
spent  part  of  last  year  here  as  an  in- 
tern in  government  with  the  Contjress, 
documents  the  judicial  logjam  in  our 
area  in  a  manner  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  all.  So  that  all  Senators  may 
have  the  opportunity  for  study  of  this 
article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JUSTICK    ImPAIAEO    BT    OVERLOADED    DOCKET    IN 

Denveh  s  Federal  Colttt 
(By  Tom  Wilson) 

Justice  delayed  Is  justice  denied. 
This  legal  axiom  has  a  special  pertinence 
for  the  U.S.  Federal  District  Court  for  CX)lo- 


rado      In    tbU   court.    Justice    Is   constantly 
dfinved  and  therefore.  In  many  cases,  denied. 

The  delay  Is  not  deliberate.  The  coiirt's 
two  Judges.  Chief  Judge  Alfred  A  ArraJ  and 
newly  appointed  Judge  Hatfield  Chllson, 
work  long  hours. 

The  court  has  no  summer  recess.  Visiting 
judges  are  brought  from  other  districts  to 
near  Colorado  cases.  The  pretrial  confer- 
ence and  revised  rules  for  filing  and  admin- 
istering the  legal  actions  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  BpeetX  Justice. 

But  because  ca.ses  are  filed  at  a  faster  rate 
than  they  can  be  disposed  of,  the  backlog 
continues — and  grows. 

At  the  end  of  July  1957  there  were  314 
civil  cases  and  57  crlmlntJ  cases  pending  be- 
fore the  court.  Last  April  30  the  court  faced 
a  backlog  of  427  civil  cases  and  75  criminal 
actions. 

In  fiscal  19.'>9  the  average  Federal  Judge 
held  nine  criminal  jury  Uials.  Cc;orado's  2 
Judges  held  41.  North  and  South  Dakota, 
each  with  two  Federal  Judges,  held  eight 
such  trials. 

The  delay  particularly  affects  civil  actions. 
The  Federal  Constitution  requires  a  speedy 
trial  for  those  accused  of  criminal  violations. 

Criminal  cases,  therefore,  have  precedence 
over  civil  cases.  Thus  new  criminal  cases 
push  existing  civil  cases  further  back  on  the 
court's  docket. 

The  court's  average  of  3  to  4  months  be- 
tween the  filing  of  criminal  complaint  and 
the  beginning  of  trial  Is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Nation,  according  to  Judge  ArraJ. 

The  2-year  average  for  civil  cases  Is  one 
of  the  worst. 

Tliere  are  many  ways  a  2-year  delay  can 
work  a  hardship  on  a  litigant. 

A  court  trial  Is  a  search  for  truth.  Most 
attorneys  agree  the  major  problem  In  a  trial 
is  keeping  the  evidence  as  factual  and  as 
distinct  as  possible. 

Facts  are  presented  by  witnesses  or  by 
documents  presented  by  witnesses  In  2 
years,  memories  dim,  witnesses  move  or  die. 

The  litigant  is  often  forced  to  pay  for  an 
expensive  search  for  a  witness.  Sometimes 
he  finds  he  cannot  afford  such  a  search  or 
meet  the  cost  of  bringing  the  witness  to 
Denver  for  the  trial. 

And  for  the  lack  of  a  witness  the  case  may 
be  lost. 

Financial  hardships  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff  In  watting  for  a  civil  damage  trial 
may  lead  to  an  out  of  court  settlement,  at 
a  figure  less  than  just,  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  justice. 

A  man  Injured  in  an  accident  may  have 
a  just  claim  for  damages.  He  usually  will 
have  large  expenses  in  medical  bills  and  loss 
of  time  on  his  Job. 

Though  the  case  must  wait  2  years  for  a 
hearing,  the  plaintiff's  creditors  often  will 
not  Thus  a  settlement  that  may  serve  the 
credlt<^^»rs   but  not  justice  often  takes  place. 

In  tort  cases,  those  not  Involving  con- 
tracts, the  defendant  who  must  pay  damages 
does  not  pay  interest  on  them  until  they 
are  awarded  at  the  trial. 

In  Colorado  cases,  the  defendant  will 
thus  have  the  use  of  his  money  for  2  years. 
The  plaintiff  gets  no  compensation  for  the 
delay. 

A  man  who  files  suit  In  Federal  court  to 
compel  a  defendant  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  contract  or  lease  may  find  the 
disputed  agreement  has  expired  before  the 
trial  is  set. 

The  law  that  establishes  the  district  of 
Colorado  says  that  the  court  shall  hold  ses- 
sions In  Denver.  Ehirango.  Grand  Junction. 
Montrose.  Pueblo  and  Sterling. 

No  trials  have  been  held  outside  of  Den- 
ver for  4  years.  Judge  Arraj  says,  because 
the  court  cannot  afford  the  extra  time  the 
judicial  trips  would  use. 

Litigants  have  been  faced  with  the  fact 
that  It  would  cost  them  more  to  bring  their 


attorneys,  witnesses,  and  evidence  to  Denver 
than  they  would  gain  in  their  suit,  If  they 
won. 

Outstate  attorneys  must  pass  on  clients 
to  Denver  associates  because  they  cannot 
expect  the  clients  to  pay  for  frequent  trips 
to  Denver  to  handle  the  many  preliminary 
actions    that   precede   the  actual    trial. 

If  Colorado  were  to  get  a  third  Judge,  the 
court  would  resume  outstate  sessions  to  try 
cases  In  the  area  where  they  originated, 
Judge  Arraj  says 

This  third  judge  solution  has  been  before 
Congress  for  several  years. 

A  bill  to  create  46  new  Federal  Judgeships, 
Including  one  for  Colorado,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Is  before  the  same  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

But  the  pressure  of  the  early  adjoununont 
date,  necessitated  by  the  coming  ptolitical 
conventions,  and  the  unwillingness  to  deal 
With  a  major  patronage  plum  just  before 
the  voters  designate  the  relative  strength  of 
the  parties,  will  probably  put  the  issue  off 
until  the  next  Congress 

Next  year  the  bills  chances  may  improve. 

Many  attorneys  believe  that  delay  in  the 
administration  of  justice  Is  not  only  unfair 
to  tlie  persons  Involved,  but  may  be  eroding 
awuy  Uiis  Nation's  traditional  respect  fur 
justice. 

"The  judicial  branch  of  Government  is 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual ciuzen,"  U£.  Attorney  Donald  G. 
Brotzman  says. 

"The  citizen  should  have  confidence  that 
this  branch  will  assist  him  In  obtaining  his 
basic  legal  rights  and  It  is  Important  that 
this  confidence  Is  maintained. 

"I  fear  that  as  the  public  experiences  In- 
justice due  to  delay,  their  confidence  In  our 
judicial  system  will  be  diminished  to  the 
detriment  of  our  whole  concept  of  Justice." 

Without  a  third  Judge,  Judge  ArraJ  be- 
lieves the  Colorado  Federal  docket  can  be 
kept  little  more  than  current 

TTils  would  Involve  the  continued  use  of 
visiting  Judges — an  expensive  and  Inefficient 
expedient — and  the  continued  pressure  of 
the  backlog  on  the  whole  court. 

The  2-year  delay  for  civil  cases  would  re- 
main. 


THE  U-2  SPY  PLANE  INCIDENT  AND 
THE  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  an  article  which  is  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  view  of  President 
Eisenhowers  recent  return  from  Paris. 
With  the  overwhelming  display  of  affec- 
tion and  national  unity  represented  by 
the  tremendous  crowd  here  in  Wash- 
ington still  fresh  in  our  minds,  with  the 
clarity  of  purpose  and  statesmanship  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower  becoming  more  evident 
cvei-y  day,  here  is  one  more  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  add. 

Many  correspondents,  many  spokes- 
men, were  quick  to  leap  ujxin  tlie  trap 
baited  by  the  Russians  into  which  we 
were  supposed  to  have  fallen  when  the 
announcement  of  the  U-2  spy  plane  was 
made.  But  the  facts  have  tended  to 
show  a  somewhat  different  picture  in  re- 
cent days  in  light  of  KhrushcheVs  vile 
performance,  his  almost  maniacal  tirade 
before  the  press  in  Pan.';,  and  his  in- 
sistent hammering  at  a  single,  thread- 
bare theme.  How  threadbare  is  shown 
in  this  article  by  Nicholas  Blatchford 
which  appears  in  the  May  20  edition  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News 

Mr.  President,  in  a  point -by-point 
countdown,  Mr.  Blatchford  gives  the 
lie  to  Khrushchev's  tale  of  the  shooting 
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down  of  the  U-2,  of  his  double  deceit 
during  his  visit  to  this  Nation,  and  of 
the  premier's  obvious  intention  to 
sabotage  the  summit,  no  matter  what 
the  excuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  so 
that  we  may  have  its  added  weight  as 
permanent  proof  of  the  Russian 
premier's  deceit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Khkushchev  and  thi  Cat 

(By  Nicholas  Blatchlordt 

Khrushchev    made    two    serious    errors   In 

the  raucous  press  conlerence  he  held  after 

the   summit   collapse.     The  first  could   even 

cost  him  his  hide. 

Things  were  going  along  famously — blufif. 
bombast,  threat,  smile,  snarl — when  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  cleverly  baited  a  trap  for  him — proving 
that  at  least  some  radio-TV  correspondents 
are  on  the  ball  And  Khrushchev  promptly 
fell  in — proving  that  he  is  not  always  as  fast 
on    his    feet    as    he   sometimes    seems. 

"Why,"  the  NBC  man  asked,  "since  you 
knew  about  these  (tJ-2i  flights,  did  you  not 
tell  President  Elsenhower  about  them  and 
ask  him  to  stop  them  when  you  visited  the 
United  States''" 

It  was  a  sneaky  question — sneaky  because 
the  Russian  leaders  had  not  acknowledged, 
to  their  own  people  or  to  anyone  else,  that 
they  knew  of  the  U-2  flights  until  they'd 
brought  one  down. 

Nevertheless,  Khrushchev  waded  right  in. 
saying.  'I  will  answer  that  question  with 
pleasure."  He  explained  that  when  he  was 
at  Camp  David  with  Ike  "I  almost  op>ened 
my  mouth  to  make  that  statement"  but 
then  decided  'not  to  raise  the  matter  with 
this  friend  of  mine." 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag  Here  was  a 
staxk  admission  that. 

Khrushchev  had  known  about  the  U-2 
flights  ever  since  last  fall  and  probably  ever 
since  we  first  started  making  them,  some 
4  years  ago.  'Why  did  no  one  demand  a 
public  apology  then'' 

He  and  his  cohorts  in  the  Kremlin  had 
concealed  these  "aggressive  espionage  flights  ' 
from  the  Russian  people  i  For  obvious  rea- 
sons: They  couldn't  knock  the  U-2  down, 
probably  because  it  normally  flies  too  high  ) 
The  big  show  of  outrage,  surprise,  shock, 
indignation  and  horror  at  the  ill-starred 
flight  of  Pilot  Powers  was,  therefore,  so  much 
eyewash,  a  convenient  way  to  scuttle  the 
sumjnit  conference  before  it  was  launched. 
We  doubt  that  Khrushchev  will  be  for- 
given this  slip  by  his  stony-eyed  friends 
back  home 

The  other  blo<:>per  was  made  when  Khru- 
shchev told  the  assembled  correspondents 
two  true  stores: 

When  he  was  a  child  and  the  family  cat 
would  try  to  mooch  some  cream,  his  mother 
"usually  took  the  cat  by  the  scruft  of  the 
neck  and  gave  it  a  good  shaking" 

Apparently  this  left  its  mark  on  the  boy, 
because  we  find  Klirushchev  coming  back 
to   the  theme  later  in  the  conference 

"This  recalls  to  my  mind."  he  said,  "what 
we  used  to  do  in  the  Donbass  when  I  was 
the  young  boy  Whenever  we  caught  a  cat 
in  the  pigeon's  loft,  we  would  catch  the  cat 
by  Its  tall  and  bang  its  head  against  the  wall 
and  that  wels  the  only  way  it  could  be  taught 
some  sense." 

With  that  statement,  Khrushchev  proba- 
bly lost  twice  as  much  ground  as  he  had 
gained    in    all    his    travels.     We    don  t    Just 


mean  he  lost  the  vote  of  all  the  nice,  little 
old  ladies  In  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  boy  to  swing  a  cat 
against  a  wall  by  its  tall.  It  U  another 
thing  for  a  grown  man  to  boast  of  It. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  12117)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fai-m  Credit  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  IS  a  good  bill,  a  sound  bill,  and 
one  which  will  continue  support  for 
many  of  the  tried  and  proved  programs 
of  American  agriculture.  In  this  bill 
there  is  much  of  the  ability,  much  of  the 
knowledge,  much  of  the  experience,  and 
much  of  ttie  wisdom  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell  1.  who 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee since  he  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1933 

Mr.  RUBSELL  I  might  remind  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  for  2  terms, 
unfortunately,  the  electorate  brought 
about  a  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  was  unfortunate  in- 
deed. However,  ever  since  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  been  in  the  Senate  he 
nas  served  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee when  the  Democrats  were  in  con- 
trol of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr  MUNDT  There  is  a  certain  im- 
plication contained  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr  YotTNCl 
was  tne  chaii'man  at  the  ti^ne  there  was 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 
Being  a  .southerner,  he  may  feel  that  it 
was  unfortunate  we  had  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate.  However.  I  am 
sure  he  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was 
good  to  have  Senator  Young  at  the  helm 
at  the  time 

Mr  HILL.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  that, 
since  we  had  to  have  a  Republican  Sen- 
ate, we  were  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  i  Mr  Young  1 ,  my  good  friend,  the 
friend  of  the  farmer,  the  very  outstand- 
ing Senator  from  North  Dakota,  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  believe  the  reason 
that  we  had  to  have  a  Republican  Sen- 
ate— and  it  was  certainly  essential  that 
we  had  ope — had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Geoi-gia  !Mr  Russell  I  always  does 
when  he  is  at  the  helm  of  a  committee. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HILL.  Through  the  years,  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
been  a  most  eloquent  spokesman  in  the 
battle  to  enable  the  farmers  of  our  Na- 


tion to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
American  prosperity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
have  had  the  privilege,  over  a  number 
of  years,  to  witness  at  close  range  the 
ability,  intelligence,  and  int.egrity,  the 
fearless  dedication  and  the  absolute  de- 
termination, of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia to  win  justice  and  equity  for  our 
farmers. 

The  farmers  and  the  farm  families  of 
America  have  no  greater  friend  than 
Dick  Russell.  His  name  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  any  rollcall  of  Senators  who 
have  sponsored  and  worked  and  fought 
for  price  supports  on  basic  farm  com- 
modities, rural  electrification,  soil  con- 
servation, farm  credit,  farm  housing,  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  many  other 
great  programs  benefiting  our  farm 
families. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  and  congratulate  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  understanding,  for  his  devo- 
tion, and  for  his  magnificent  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  the  farm- 
ers of  America. 

I  am  deUghted  that  the  good  people 
of  Senator  Russell's  home  State  of 
Georgia  had  the  richly  deserved  appre- 
ciation of  him  to  again  this  year  nomi- 
nate him  without  opc>osition  to  a  fifth 
full  term  in  the  Senate. 

We  all  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  this  body,  and  we  do  hop< 
that  he  may  enjoy  many  more  fruitful 
years  of  service  to  his  State  and  to  our 
country. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  the  very  eloquent 
speech  delivered  by  my  beloved  friend, 
the  Senator  fiom  Alabama  IMr  Hill  I. 
I  am  sure  he  must  view  me  through 
eyes  which  are  colored  by  glasses  of 
friendship;  otherwise  he  would  never 
have  made  those  statements  I  am 
highly   honored   and   deeply   grateful. 

Not  in  a  back-patting  attitude.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  often  thought  that  of 
those  who  serve  in  the  Senate  today — 
and  there  are  many  great  Senators 
here — the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  through  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  health  in  this  coun- 
try, through  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
program,  and  through  his  sponsorship 
of  research  to  conquer  the  di.seases 
that  plague  our  people,  is  one  of  the  few 
Members  who  will  find  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
That  makes  me  all  the  more  grateful 
for  his  very  complimentary  references 
to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  H.R.  12117.  the 
fi.scal  1961  appropriation  measure  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, does  not  include  new  funds  for 
fruit  research  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 

The  commercial  fruit  industry-  and  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  production  of 
apples  and  peaches — is  most  important 
to  the  economy  of  West  Virginia.  In 
1958  and  1959.  West  Virginia  ranked  7th 
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in  the  Nation  in  the  production  of  ap- 
ples, which,  in  1959,  amounted  to  5.700.- 
000  bushels.  In  1958,  the  cash  value  of 
our  apple  crop  amounted  to  $8,500,000. 

In  the  matter  of  peach  crop.  West 
Virginia  ranked  17th  in  the  Nation  both 
in  1958  and  1959 

The  labor  force  required  to  produce, 
harvest,  and  market  in  the  Industry  is 
also  important  because  of  it*  contribu- 
tion to  needed  employment  in  West  Vir- 
ginia However,  conditions  in  market- 
ing are  subject  to  constant  change,  and 
these  changes  bring  new  challenges 
which  must  be  met  by  intensified  and 
expanded  research 

By  and  large,  when  we  appropriate  a 
dollar  for  research  and  apply  it  to  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  the  money 
has  been  appropnat<>d.  there  is  not  only 
a  return  of  the  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
invested,  but.  also,  a  further  return  in 
the  form  of  a  dividend  to  the  industry, 
to  the  producti\'ity  of  the  persoiis,  and 
to  development  within  the  industry. 
This  is  important  to  a  State  like  West 
Virginia. 

I  have  received  two  communications 
in  recent  days  from  tl;e  organization 
which  is  representative  of  the  apple 
growers  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia, 
Virginia.  Maryland,  aiid  Pennsylvania. 
Carroll  R  Miller,  who  is  the  secretarj-- 
manager  of  the  Appalachian  Apple 
Service.  Inc..  and  who  is  a  citizen  of 
West  Virginia,  residing  at  Martinsburg, 
set  forth  in  his  communication  this 
language  which  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr  Russell],  who  presents 
the  appropriation  bill  this  afternoon, 
for  his  consideration: 

In  apples,  as  in  many  frulU  and  vege- 
tables, most  growers  are  literally  battling 
for  survival  in  this  riptide  of  change  that 
has  been  gaining  momentum  In  the  past  10 
years  or  more — nationally  and  worldwide. 
These  changes  have  brought  new  conditions — 
new  facts  that  must  be  faced  Only  sys- 
tematic research  can  find  these  facts  Re- 
search is  tlie  prime  necessity   today 

Then  Mr.  Miller  uses  this  expression : 

We  seem  to  be  about  20  years  behind  with 
the  facts,  and  it  is  hurting 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  telegram  dated  May  12,  1960, 
from  Mr  Miller,  and  his  subsequent  let- 
ter of  May  18,  1960.  both  of  them  on  the 
subject  matter  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing dui  ing  the  last  few  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MARTiNssrac.  W   Va  ,  May  12,  1960. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senate  Offices.  Washington  DC  : 

House  agricultural  appropriations  bill 
seems  to  have  denied  all  funds  for  vital  new 
fruit  research  iisked  for  repeatedly  by  the 
highly  responsible  deciduous  fruit  advisory 
committee  Bill  also  cuts  vital  pesticide  re- 
search funds  fr<:>m  requested  1^2  million  to 
only  250.000.  Both  funds  are  most  impor- 
tant to  applegrowers  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  Just  now  This  four-State  organiza- 
tion of  1.308  applegrowers  earnestly  asks  your 
help  In  restoring  these  funds 

Appalachian     Apple     Service, 
Carroll  R    Miller    Secretary . 


Appalachian  Apple  Service  Inc  , 

May  18, 1960. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
The  Senate  Offices, 
Wa.ihtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Jennings:  Thank  you  for  your  quick 
response  to  our  May  11  wire  about  the  slashes 
the  House  Inflicted  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
research  funds:  for  both  this  threatening 
pesticide  problem  and  for  our  marketing 
problems. 

In  apples,  as  In  many  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, most  growers  are  literally  battling 
for  survival  In  this  riptide  of  change  that 
has  been  gaining  momentum  the  past  10 
years  or  more  nationally  and  worldwide. 
These  changes  have  brought  new  conditions: 
new  facts  that  must  be  faced.  Only  system- 
atic research  can  find  these  facts  Research 
Is  the  prime  necessity  tr>day. 

New  chemicals  have  brought  problems  not 
yet  understood  by  anyone  as  yet:  fe.arsome 
to  many;  and  fodder  for  sensation-hunting 
publicists,  with  possible  sudden  and  ruinotis 
effects  on  the  Industry.  Only  quick  compe- 
tent research  can  get  at  the  facts.  The 
House  slashed  the  considered  request  for 
$1'2  million  for  this  to  a  quarter  million. 

This  tidal  wave  of  change  Is  running  also 
m  marketing  A  successful  Independent 
grocer  told  me  the  other  day  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  items  on  his  shelves  now  come 
from  a  double  handful  of  tlie  giant  food 
manufacturing  firms:  Swift  and  Armour, 
General  Mills.  PlUsbury,  and  General  Foods, 
and  so  on.  Apples  must  sell  in  this  highly 
organized  competition — but  how'  The  right 
answers  to  this  are  imperative.  The  National 
Apple  Institute  has  asked  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  help  And  the  facts,  since 
they  have  the  authority  and  the  trained  re- 
search personnel.  They  are  willing,  but  It 
takes  funds  not  yet  authorized  We  seem  to 
be  about  20  years  behind  with  the  facts  and 
it  Is  hurting. 

We    will    genuinely    appreciate    your    con- 
tinued efforts  to  repair  the  House's  slashes. 
Sincerely. 

Carroll  R.  Miller, 

Secretary-M  onager. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  the  position,  in  a  sense,  of  being  after 
the  fact  rather  than  before  the  fact. 
The  House  did  not  act  in  the  manner  in 
which  my  constituency  and  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  Senators  from  the  other 
States  in  the  apple  belt  feel  it  should 
have  acted  in  reference  to  new  research 
moneys.  esr>ecially  for  apples  and 
peaches.  However,  I  understand — and 
I  feel  certain  there  will  be  a  clarification 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia — that 
the  money  which  was  requested — the 
figure  proposed  is  $100,000 — is  not  avail- 
able during  fiscal  1961  for  intensified  re- 
search in  the  field  of  commercial  fruit. 
I  believe  the  need  is  not  only  in  the  spe- 
cific area  for  which  I  plead,  but  is  also 
national  in  its  scope  and  apphcatlon.  if 
the  funds  were  to  be  provided  for  the 
purp>ose  1  have  indicated 

I  had  the  privilege  earlier  this  after- 
noon of  conferring  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  am  sure  it  is  his  desire 
to  clarify  the  situation  for  me.  and  also 
perhaps  to  make  a  comment  on  the  p>os- 
sibility  of  having  fimds,  if  not  included 
in  the  present  appropriation  bill,  at  least 
actively  considered  for  incorporation  m 
the  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  always  impressive  and  com- 


pelling in  his  statements.  The  approach 
to  this  subject  is  no  exception  to  that 
rule. 

I  can  reassure  him  as  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  is  dealt  with  by  the  telegram 
from  his  constituents.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns appropriations  for  needed  research 
into  pesticides  and  insecticides,  and  the 
residue  therefrom,  the  Senate  committee 
appropriated  all  the  many  funds  which 
were  requested  by  the  Senators  constit- 
uents. We  appropriated  the  full  $1,500,- 
000  which  was  asked  for  this  very  im- 
portant study. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  certainly  correct  and  is  help- 
ful in  this  situation.  I  advised  my  con- 
stituency of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had 
so  acted,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  recognition  of  that  need. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  listened  with 
careful  attention  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. As  I  said  yesterday,  and  as  I  have 
indicated  on  other  occasions,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  have  been  most  attentive  to 
all  requests  for  research  which  have  been 
submitted  to  us.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
the  Senator  s  constituent  has  in  mind  as 
to  any  specific  area  of  research  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table Interests  of  the  Nation. 

There  Is  included  in  the  bill  some 
$500,000  for  basic  research  in  fruit — in 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  stone 
fruits.  Without  knowing  exactly  what 
specific  project  the  Senator's  constituent 
has  in  mind.  I  carmot  advise  the  Senator 
as  to  whether  any  of  that  money  will  be 
expended  for  that  particular  purpose  or 
not. 

But  if  the  fruit  producers  will  develop 
a  specific  program  and  will  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
next  year  we  shall  give  it  very  sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  perhaps  this 
year,  by  means  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  Item. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  may  say  that  if  the 
Senator  can  obtain  a  detailed  statement, 
then — as  suggested  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland!  who 
is  such  a  valuable  member  of  the  sub- 
committee— we  might  be  able  to  give  it 
consideration  In  connection  with  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  before  tlie 
adjournment  of  this  Congress. 

But  without  more  definite  information 
as  to  the  specific  area  of  research  which 
Mr.  Miller  has  in  mind.  I  cannct  infL>rm 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  whether 
the  bill  provides  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  for  such  purpose  oi'  not. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  clarification  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  given,  which  is  helpful, 
and  also  m  response  to  his  assui-ance. 
which  is,  frankly,  very  pleasing.  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  beheve  the  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  both  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  fi-om  Florida  are.  in- 
deed, most  fair  and  much  appreciate. 

There  rests  upon  me  the  responsibility 
to  work  with  these  apple  growers,  in 
reference  to  an  intensification  of  re- 
search in  the  fruit  industry  which  they 
believe  to  be  necessary.     I  believe  that 
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the  hope  of  possible  consideration  of  this 
subject  in  connection  with  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  move  in  the  direction 
which  these  men  have  indicated  should 
betaken. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  there 
is  an  old  maxim  that  applies  to  these  re- 
search items,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
areas  of  appropriations;  "A  squeaking 
axle  gets  the  grease." 

Over  a  number  of  years  I  have  noticed 
that  agitation  which  is  carried  on  un- 
remittingly for  a  number  of  years  nearly 
always  gets  some  results.  So  if  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  obtain 
detailed  Information  and  will  press 
vigorously  enough.  I  am  sure  that  one  of 
these  days  we  shall  be  able  to  direct  some 
research  to  the  areas  in  which  his  con- 
stituents are  Interested. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  Indulge 
me  long  enough  to  permit  me  to  make  an 
observaUon  In  connection  with  my 
frlend'8  reference  to  the  squeaking  axle. 
I  would  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  words 
of  the  poet.  Josh  Billings,  who  said  in 
reference  to  a  wheel ; 

I  don't  believe  In  kicking,  It  Rlnt  likely  to 
bring  one  pence. 

But  the  wbeel  tlXAt  iqueaks  tiie  loudeat  Is 
the  one  tbat  geta  Uie  greiue. 

So,  although  I  would  not  want  the 
wheel  to  turn  Improperly  In  connection 
with  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  repeat  that 
I  am  Rrateful  to  my  friend,  the  hlxhly 
competent  Senator  from  Oeorgia:  and 
I  am  also  Rrateful  for  the  suggestion  In 
which  he  is  joined  by  my  equally  Kood 
friend,  the  able  and  diligent  Senator 
from  Florida   fMr.  Holland), 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  [Mr.  RtrssiLL] 
to  one  item  in  the  bill,  in  order  that  we 
may  ascertain,  by  way  of  a  statement  of 
the  legislative  history,  the  intention  of 
the  Appropnations  Sutxrommittee  in 
marking  up  the  bill  in  reference  to  the 
conservation   reserve   program. 

I  think  perhaps  the  report  as  it  ap- 
pears on  page  10  is  not  completely  re- 
flective of  what  the  subcommittee  had 
in  mind. 

So  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee the  language  which  appears  on  pace 
21  of  the  bill.  On  that  page,  the  bill 
shows  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
allowed  $310  million  for  the  conservation 
reserve  program — for  the  expenses  of 
liquidating  and  administering  the  pro- 
gram which  now  is  under  way.  But  to 
that  item,  our  committee  added  $25  mil- 
lion, so  as  to  make  a  total  of  $335  mil- 
lion, and  added  the  following  proviso: 

Provnded.  That  not  to  exceed  $12.000  000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
pen.<;es.  of  which  r.ot  less  than  $10,000,000 
may  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  ac- 
count "Local  administration,  section  388. 
Agricultural  Adjustment   Act   01    1938": 

My  reason  for  directing  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
this  item  is  that  at  times  there  is  a  feel- 
ing, when  money  is  earmarked  in  this 
way  and  is  lumped  together,  as  funds 


for  both  Washington  office  expenses  and 
State  offlca  expenses,  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  State  office  expenses  to  be 
curtailed.  In  favor  of  the  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  central  office 
in  Washington.  But  certainly  that  was 
not  the  intention  of  our  subcommittee. 

We  recognized,  from  what  we  heard 
during  the  hearings  and  from  our  ob- 
servations of  the  programs,  that,  basi- 
cally, these  programs  are  administered 
by  the  county  committees;  and  next  in 
priority  are  the  State  offices  and  the 
State  committees,  which  must  supervise 
the  administration  Li  the  respective 
States. 

So  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia:  Is  it  not  true  that 
what  we  had  in  mind  in  this  connection, 
and  in  including  the  additional  $25  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  this  purpose,  was 
that  after  the  legitimate  need."?  of  the 
county  connmittees  arc  first  met,  our 
next  concern  is  to  sec  to  it  that  the  State 
offices  and  the  State  committees  have 
sufficient  administrative  funds  with 
which  to  I'oik  wltli  the  county  commit- 
tees in  mettlng  the  local  problems ' 

Mr  RU3SEIJ..  Certainly  that  wa.s  thf 
committee's  intention,  a.s  I  understand 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program 
has  expired,  lixsofar  as  the  assuming  of 
any  new  contracts  is  concerned;  and 
no  policloj  are  to  be  formulated  on  tlie 
national  Itvel.  The  supervision  on  the 
national  Irvel  la  at  a  very  minimum; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  proper 
order  of  priority  would  be  flr.^t  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  county  offices 
which  deal  with  the  con.servatlon  resei  v(> 
program,  and  .second,  to  take  care  of  tlie 
requirements  of  the  State  offices.  And 
if  there  is  to  be  any  sub.stantial  reduc- 
tion. It  sliould  occur  in  tlie  Washington 
office,  because  of  the  fact — as  I  have 
stated — that  the  program  has  expired, 
and  is  no%-  to  be  administered  only  m 
the  field,  in  dealing  with  those  who 
already  have  Government  contracts  in 
connection  with  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

Mr.  MLTnTDT.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  That  certainly 
confirms  the  understanding  of  the  sub- 
committee as  I  comprehend  it.  and  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
pointed  out  is  emphatically  correct. 
Since  this  program  is  expiring  and  new- 
contracts  are  not  to  be  entered  into,  and 
obviously  no  new  policy  is  to  be  avail- 
able, the  funds  for  administering  this 
particular  program  are  not  great.  How- 
ever, it  IS  important  that,  at  the  State 
and  county  level,  there  be  adequate 
funds  to  see  that  the  contracts  are  ful- 
filled in  conformity  w^ith  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  written. 

I  thought  It  was  well,  since  the  report 
did  not  go  into  the.'^e  matters,  specifically 
to  add  thig  statement  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history,  so  those  administer- 
ing the  funds  will  know  precisely  and  ex- 
actly what  the  subcommittee  had  in 
mind. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  I  should  hke 
to  add  my  own  words  of  felicitation  to 
the  wonderful  services  being  rendered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Russell] 
in  the  UB.  Senate  as  a  whole,  and 
specifically  today  in  connection  with  his 


cliairmanship  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Atiriculture. 

I  can  say,  as  one  who  has  sat  in  that 
committee  for  some  time,  that  he  ques- 
tions the  witnesses  with  penetration, 
with  sympathy,  and  with  an  eagle  eye 
for  economy  and  for  making  a  dollar  do 
a  dollar  s  worth  of  work.  He  adminis- 
ters the  conunittee  and  conducts  it  in  a 
completely  nonpartisan  manner.  I  can- 
not recall  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
our  committee  when  we  have  had  a  vote 
divided  on  party  lines.  We  have  had  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  mdividuals,  as 
Senators  sliould  have,  but  never  has 
there  been  any  partisan  or  political 
maneuvering  In  the  committee.  I  think 
It  is  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
the  farmers  in  particular,  to  know  they 
have  a  tiood  friend  in  Dick  RfssELi.  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
watches  over  their  Interests,  as  do  the 
taxpayers  who  do  not  happen  to  live  on 
farms,  but  who  can  be  assured  that  the 
economic  philosophy  of  the  Senator 
from  Qeoryia  t.s  not  limited  to  the  com- 
mittee room 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  v.l.sh  to  rxprrs.s  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dukot.i  r  v 
profound  gratification.  "Pral.se  from  tfir 
Hubeii  is  prai.so  Indeed  "  Tlie  dustln- 
gul.shed  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota  ha.s 
been  an  active,  IntelUk'ent  friend  of  the 
fanners  of  thl.s  count rv  .since  he  flr.sl  look 
the  oatn  n'^  a  U  K  Senator  I  um  plea.sed 
that  he  lias  .stated  there  l.s  no  parti.san- 
shlp  In  thl.s  committee.  I  can  certainly 
bear  testimony  to  llie  fact  that  parti.^an 
con.sideration.s  on  the  part  of  the  rtl.stm- 
Kul.shed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
have  played  no  part  whatsoever  in  his 
activities  on  the  committee  His  .sole 
guiding  star  is  the  welfare  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  and  durins  my 
tenure  of  office  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try have  had  no  truer,  more  diligent,  or 
more  determined  friend  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President.  I  he.siute 
to  inject  a  discordant  note  at  this  time, 
but  I  shall  vote  against  HR.  12117,  the 
Agricultural  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration appropriation  bill.  1961,  in  pro- 
test against  the  refusal  of  this  and  other 
Democratic-controlled  Congresses  to  co- 
operate with  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  in  the 
enactment  of  a  farm  program  which 
makes  sense. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  outraged  by  the  failure 
of  this  Congress  to  take  action  to  solve 
the  farm  problem,  and  end  a  wasteful 
program  which  does  not  work,  and  never 
will  work  unless  changes  are  made  in  ex- 
isting law,  as  repeatedly  recommended 
by  the  P:-esident. 

Opinion  in  my  State  was  accurately 
reflected  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Three 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dol- 
lars a  Minute"  in  the  Bridgeport  Post  of 
March  22,  1960,  which  points  out  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  "are  paying  a 
terrible  price"  for  the  present  unsuccess- 
ful farm  program  and  "are  also  paying  a 
terrible  price  for  the  failure  of  our  states- 
men to  develop  a  program  that  will  work, 
or  be  big  enough  to  scrap  the  one  that 
doesn't." 
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Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
refened  may  be  Included  in  the  Recorp 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  1. » 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Pre.sident.  H.R  12117 
provides  funds  for  programs  which  I 
heartily  endorse,  such  as  lunches  for 
school  children,  watershed  protection, 
State  experiment  stations,  and  emer- 
gency famine  relief  to  friendly  peoples 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  U^  vote 
.separately  in  support  of  adequate  funds 
for  the.se  worthy  purpo.ses  However,  of 
the  $4  billion  in  the  bill,  approximately 
$3  billion  Is  for  the  supjxirt  of  activities 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
This  agency  administers  the  high,  rigid 
price  ."-uppoit  programs  insisted  upon  by 
the  majority  of  thi.s  and  prior  Con- 
gi-es-ses  As  a  result,  despite  efTort.s  to 
reduce  CCC's  Inventories,  the  taxpayer?;' 
Investment  In  surplus  farm  commodities 
Is  estimated  to  increa.se  to  $9  .•>  billion 
by  June  30,  1961  from  |8  6  billion  at  the 
start  of  the  current  fiscal  year 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  continued 
wii.sie  of  the  tHxpa>ri.N'  funds  Con.se- 
qurntly,  I  shall  vole  agiilnsi  the  bill. 

ExKinrr  l 
Tmiikk  TMouhanp  SrvrN  Hi  Nnnto  and  Finv 

D<)HAR.S    A    MiNfTt 

In  i\  rtteni  stiitrmmt.  Pro  ideal  Riaen- 
hower  told  the  tnxpi\yer«  ihiit  it  com  Ihem 
$1  ftOO.OOO  A  d«y  fur  the  0<ivrrnment'»  wheni 
pro(friun  That  is  »t  the  r»te  of  nb<nit  $1  000 
H  mln\itr  But  thnt  r  only  part  of  the  storv 
%M  the  wiient  bitr  lit  oiiiy  a  amall  part  of  thr 
co«t  of  agricultural  ntnblUuitlon,  which  coatti 
the  laxpHyers  more  than  43.750  a  minute, 
or  about  •5.400.000  a  clay 

A  lot  will  be  heard  about  this  figure  In 
the  coming  presidential  campaign  There 
are  only  three  brackets  of  taxpayers  whoae 
annual  jxiymenta  to  the  Treaaiiry  could  pay 
for  this  program 

Tliere  are  about  5  million  cltlzena  whose 
adjusted  gross  Income  runs  from  15.000  to 
•6.000  a  year.  On  the  average  they  are  heads 
of  families,  own  one  car  and  work  hard. 
Each  year  they  turn  In  to  Uncle  Sam  al>out  $3 
billion  The  stabilization  program  costs 
about  92  billion 

Then  there  are  3  million  In  the  $6,000  to 
»7.000  bracket  who  pay  al>out  t2  4  billion 
a  year.  TTie  third  rich  vein  of  Income  pay- 
dirt  are  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  people.  There 
are  about  a  m^llllon  of  these  who  turn  In  a 
little  more  than  $2  billion  annually 

The  point  l.s  that  the  entire  take  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  must  go  each  year  to  pay 
for  an  vinsuccersful  farm  program.  The  one 
undisputed  fact  about  the  program  Is  that 
It  does  not  work,  never  has  worked,  and  It 
never  will  The  program  Is  wasteful  and  In- 
efTectlve  and  the  taxpayers  are  paying  a  ter- 
rible price  for  It  Tliey  are  also  paying  a 
terrible  price  for  the  failure  of  our  states- 
men to  develop  a  program  that  will  work, 
or  be  big  enough  to  scrap  the  one  that 
doesn't. 

Tlie  farm  problem  Is  almost  40  years  old 
and  Retting  worse  and  more  expensive 

But  there  Is  one  thing  the  politicians  never 
forget — the  farm  vote,  and  they  are  being 
Just  as  careful  about  it  today  as  they  were 
in  1920.  when  the  farm  population  was  two 
and  a  half  times  greater  than  In  1960. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr 
KERR  addressed  thj  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  but  I  am  willing  to  with- 
hold if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  in 
a  hurry. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  some  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, in  an  effort  to  be  impartial  in  the 
recognition  of  Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  in  a  hurry.  I  can  offer 
my  amendment  later,  if  that  will  accom- 
m(xlate  the  Senator. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  would 
be  very  grateful.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr  President,  I  have  at  the  desk  three 
amendments  One  relates  to  the  amount 
in  the  bill  for  planning  under  the  water- 
.shed  protection  program  One  relates 
lo  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  water. shed  protection  program.  The 
other  has  to  do  with  the  appropriation 
for  the  flood  prevention  part  of  the  pro- 
I'lam 

I  have  jilven  a  copy  of  each  one  of 
these  amendments  Mr  President  to  the 
flistlniv'ui.shed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
imtiir,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Hrssn.i  I 

I  wi.sh  to  .say  iliat  I  have  listened  with 
ri.at  inttTe.si  to  the  kind  thlm^s  wiiich 
l..i\r  ixen  .said  about  the  Senator  from 
(.(•(U;:,ii  this  afternoon  1  know  how 
urii-iounded  they  arc.  and  I  am  happy 
to  joui  in  the  .spirit  of  what  has  been  said 
In  tribute  to  the  Senator  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr  President,  I  arise  in  behalf  of 
Items  m  the  asnculture  and  farm  credit 
appropriations  bill  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, must  be  adjusted  before  this  bill  is 
finally  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  refer  Senators  to  page  7  of  the  Sen- 
ate report,  under  the  headings  Water- 
shed Protection"  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion." The  language  in  the  report  is  as 
follows; 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $32  million,  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
an  Increase  of  $4,250,0*00  over  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  $9,250,000  over  the  appropriatlor 
for  1960  The  committee  recommends  $3,- 
500.000  for  Investigations  and  planning  as 
profxjsed  In  the  budget  This  action  pro- 
vides an  additional  $1,400,000  for  Installa- 
tion of  works  of  Improvement  to  be  prorated 
proportionately  between  the  pilot  watersheds 
and  those  approved  under  Public  Law  566 

An  appropriation  of  $18  million  for  con- 
tinuing work  In  the  11  authorized  watersheds 
Is  recommended.  This  Is  the  amount  of  the 
House  bill.  $3  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  the  amount  provided  for  fiscal 
1960. 

As  I  understand  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  they  have  appropriated 
$32  million  for  the  watershed  protection 
program  Only  $3,500,000  of  that  can  be 
used  for  investigations  and  planning  for 
projects  tmder  this  great  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  greatly  in  hopes 
that  the  Senate  committee  would  see  fit 
to  raise  the  construction  figure  to  $50 
million  and  increase  the  planning  funds 
to  $5  million.    These  were  the  figures  that 


the  Oklahoma  State  Soil  Conservation 
Board  urged  to  be  appropriated  on  the 
basis  of  current  needs.  In  my  opinion, 
their  request  was  the  minimum  which 
should  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Senators  will  note  that,  under  the 
flood  prevention  program,  the  Senate 
committee  suggests  $18  million  for  the 
continuing  work  in  the  11  authorized 
watersheds.  Again,  I  was  in  hopes  that 
this  amount  would  be  increased  to  $25 
million.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  mini- 
mum amoimt  consistent  with  the  need 
for  getting  the  work  on  these  watersheds 
completed,  in  order  that  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  them  can  be  realized. 

This  program  has  been  under  con- 
struction now  for  14  yearf,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  are  finishing  up  the  Job 
rather  than  stretching  it  out  and  delay- 
ing the  benefits  which  flow  from  it. 
Each  year  that  we  delay  means  the  cost 
is  greater  than  If  we  go  ahead  and  finish 
the  program  as  originally  anticipated. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  matter  of 
the  funds  for  the  planning  parties  to 
work  on  the  watershed  protection  pro- 
grams. The  present  planning  party 
organization  was  built  up  over  a  jieriod 
of  several  years  of  recruitment  and 
training  In  the  face  of  strong  competi- 
tion for  critically  scarce  engineers,  hy- 
drologists,  Ke»ologists,  and  so  forth  Fail- 
ure to  maintain  this  planjiinB  liroup  at 
the  present  level  will  set  back  the  small 
water.shed  program  by  several  years 

Applications  for  a.vslstance  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566  continue  to  exceed  the  plan- 
ning assistance  now  available  Even  the 
current  $4.9  million  of  Federal  planning 
funds  supplemented  by  the  current  $1.1 
million  of  State  and  local  funds,  there 
Is  a  backlog  of  733  imserviced  applica- 
tions, a  number  one-third  larger  than 
the  total  of  549  that  have  received  plan- 
ning help  since  1954. 

In  Oklahoma  there  are  43  applications 
l>efore  the  State  soil  conservation  board 
and  8  which  have  already  been  approved 
for  planning,  making  a  total  of  51  proj- 
ects for  which  plarmmg  parties  w-ill  be 
needed  this  year. 

Under  the  present  rate  of  planning  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  we  can  only  plan 
six  watersheds  so,  at  that  rate,  if  not  one 
single  application  were  to  be  submitted, 
it  would  be  8  years  before  the  planning 
could  be  complet^ed.  This.  I  think,  is  a 
fair  example  of  what  we  do  to  this 
worthy  program  when  we  fail  to  make 
adequate  funds  available  for  the  plan- 
ning of  these  pro.iects. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  accept  three  amend- 
ments, one  increasing  the  funds  for 
planning  of  these  programs  to  $5  milhon 
as  a  first  priority,  the  second  increasing 
the  funds  to  $44,250,000  for  watershed 
protection,  and  the  third  increasing  the 
fiood  prevention  funds  to  $20  miUion  as 
a  third  priority. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  may  see  fit  to 
accept  all  three  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  pull  these 
amendment  out  of  thrn  air.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Oklahoma  State  Soil  Con- 
servation Board,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  matters,  urged  that  I  sup- 
port even  a  larger  amount  for  planning 
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and  construction  under  the  watershed 
protection  program  than  I  am  proposing. 

I  did.  however,  contact  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  asked  them  to 
supply  me  with  figures  to  indicate  what 
this  program  should  be  and  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  shows  that, 
as  a  minimum  requirement.  $44,250,000 
is  needed  for  the  watershed  protection 
program  and  $20  million  is  needed  for 
the  flood  prevention  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  statement  from  the  House 
report  which  I  believe  fully  justifies  the 
action  I  am  seeking,  entirely  aside  and 
apart  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  or  my  folks 
in  Oklahoma. 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion: For  watershed  protection,  the  bill  car- 
ries an  appropriation  for  1961  of  $32  million. 
During  the  1960  fiscal  year,  a  total  of 
•32.276.964  Is  available  for  this  program.  In- 
cluding an  appropriation  of  122  750.000  and 
a  carryover  of  unused  funds  from  fiscal  year 
1969  of  $9,526,964  The  amount  of  $32  mil- 
lion included  in  this  bill,  therefore,  will 
make  available  approximately  the  same 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  amount  is 
sufficient  to  restore  the  planning  funds 
available  n  1&60  and  to  finance  a  total  of 
42  planning  parties  dunng  the  next  year 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indicates 
that  more  than  1.200  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  have  requested  help  in  de- 
veloping watershed  pl.tns.  It  further  shows 
that  assistance  has  been  authorized  for 
about  300  of  these,  that  some  200  plans  have 
been  approved,  and  th.\t  construction  has 
started  on  about  half  of  these.  In  view  of 
the  large  number  of  ^ipplicatlons  still  await- 
ing plans,  and  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  approved  projects  awaiting  con.=;tructlon 
funds,  the  committee  has  increased  the 
watershed  protection  funds  above  the 
amounts  requested.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  amount  of 
interest  in  this  program  in  all  areas  of  the 
country  and  the  urgent  need  for  increased 
attention  to  the  conservation  of  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  this  country,  warrant 
even  larger  amounts  than  those  recom- 
mended in  the  bill. 

For  the  flixKl  prevention  work  in  the  11 
major  watersheds  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded an  appropriation  of  $18  million,  the 
same  as   provided  for  fiscal   year  1960. 

Legislation  just  enacted  authorizes  addi- 
tional works  of  Improvement  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  In  connection  with  the  11  watershed 
improvement  programs  provided  for  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  It  also  author- 
ises the  making  of  loans  to  cover  the  local 
share  of  both  the  flood  prevention  and  non- 
flood  prevention  features  of  these  11  water- 
sheds. Therefore,  language  has  been  in- 
cluded to  make  the  fl(X)d  prevention  appro- 
priation available  for  these  purposes. 

As  pointed  out  in  last  year's  report,  the 
work  under  this  program  has  lagged  far 
behind  that  envisioned  when  the  program 
was  initiated  In  1944  It  now  appears  that 
this  flo<:)d  prevention  work,  which  was 
originally  estimated  to  take  15  years  to  com- 
plete, will  take  40  years  or  more  to  complete 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress.  If  slowed 
down  even  more,  as  proposed  in  the  1961 
budget,  this  time  could  be  extended  another 
10  years. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  PiTsident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KBPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  support  of  the 
amendments  which  he  has  offered.  I 
join  the  chairman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  watershed  program. 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  program.  It 
IS  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  There  is 
much  interest  in  it  all  over  the  Nation. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee many  watersheds  are  being 
planned,  but  we  do  not  now  have  the 
necessary  personnel  and  teams  to  do 
the  planning  and  engineering  work.  The 
head  of  our  Watershed  A.ssociation  has 
called  me.  to  urge  that  the  $1.4  million 
particular^'  not  be  taken  from  the 
amount  for  investigation  and  planninK. 
Mr.  President,  I  certainly  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  urging  the  chair- 
man of  tha  subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
to  restore  the  $1.4  million  for  investi- 
gations and  planning.  I  think  the  other 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa are  well-founded,  and  should  also 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEPiR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
those  remarks  and  his  support. 

I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney  1  is  also  a 
spon.sor  of  these  amendment's. 

In  further  support  of  the  amendments, 
and  in  further  urging  consideration  of 
this  matter  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tha  subcommittee.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  February  8.  m 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  the  Department  of 
Agncultuic  submitted  a  table  of  the  re- 
quirements for  these  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1961.  1962,  196.3.  1964.  1965,  and 
1966  In  that  table  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  it  is  shown  that  for 
planning  ir  fi.scal  year  1961,  $5.5  million 
would  be  required;  for  watershed  pro- 
tection, including  planning  for  1961, 
S44.250.00O.  the  amount  asked  for  in  my 
amendment,  would  be  required:  and  for 
installations  under  the  flood  prevention 
program  $20  million,  as  asked  for  in  the 
third  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
and  which  I  now  urge  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  accept,  would 
be  required. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  yiald  so  that  I  might  lend  one 
extra  voice  to  a  plea  for  acceptance  of 
these  amendment-s.     I  can  think  of  no 
programs  »hich  yield  greater  dividends 
for     every     dollar     invested     than     the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  program,  the 
watershed  protection  procram,  and  the 
flood-control  program,  all  of  which  in- 
volve watcrehed  protection  and  soil  con- 
servation.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  unless 
there  are  adequate  funds  for  planning 
these  great  efforts  cannot  be  undertaken 
in  an  economic  and  feasible  manner 

The  requests  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa are  modest.  The  watershed  pro- 
tection request,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for 


$44  million  instead  of  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation of  $32  million.  Is  that 
correct  "^ 

Mr.  KERR.     $44,250,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  flood 
protection  would  have  an  additional  S2 
million,  to  raise  the  figure  from  $18  mil- 
lion to  $20  million? 

Mr  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  funds  for 
work  planrung  would  be  increased  to  $4  9 
million? 

Mr.  KERR      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  wish  to 
join  in  support  of  these  amendments. 
These  are  areas  in  which  I  have  pre- 
viously indicated,  in  my  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  my  interest,  and  albo 
the  intei'est  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  I  had  a  number  of  letters 
and  resolutions,  as  well  as  personal  vis- 
itations, from  members  of  the  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  our  State,  and  the 
people  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
watershed  protection.  These  people 
came  to  call  upon  me  I  forwarded  the 
information  to  the  committee. 

Today  I  merely  wi.sh  to  state  the  great 
support  which  this  pio^ram  has  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  I  know  that  what  I 
am  asking  for  now.  in  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  is  exactly  what 
the  people  of  my  State  would  expect  as 
a  prudent  and  reasonable  program  in 
this  area  of  soil  conservation  and  water- 
shed protection. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

I  have  only  one  further  thing  to  say. 
which  is  that  no  man  in  the  Senate  has 
done  more  for  this  program  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  1  Mr  Russell). 
That  fact  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  aLso  reflected 
in  the  status  of  this  work  in  the  great 
State  of  Georgia. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Georgia  a 
few  days  ago.  as  well  as  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  where  we  were  holding 
some  hearings  for  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Re.sources. 

One  of  my  outstanding  impre.ssions  in 
my  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country  was 
the  great  progress  of  this  program  which 
had  been  made  in  the  State  of  my  great 
friend  from  Georgia.  In  offering  this 
amendment  I  know  that  I  am  doing  so 
in  connection  with  a  program  which  is 
as  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  as  it  is 
to  any  Member  of  this  bodv 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa as  to  which  amendment  he  wishes 
to  have  considered  first. 

Mr.  RUSSE3J..  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  permit  me  to  make  a  statement 
before  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
makes  his  election? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the 
remark  which  he  last  made.  I  am  and 
have  been  ereatly  interested  in  the  en- 
tire program  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. I  know  of  no  other  program  within 
the  entire  farflung  scheme  of  our  Oov- 
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ernment  that  carries  more  promise  for 
the  future  of  this  country  than  these  soil 
and  water  conservation  projects.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  within  a  period 
of  some  40  years  we  will  have  twice  our 
present  population.  These  people  will 
have  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  That  food, 
clothing,  and  fiber  must  come  from  these 
very  acres,  because  we  are  not  going  to 
create  a  great  deal  more  agricult-ural 
land  in  this  country. 

I  have  a  direct,  almost  selfish  interest 
in  every  phase  of  this  prouram  It  so 
happens  that  my  own  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  total  of  74  applications  under 
Public  Law  566.  We  had  two  projects 
under  the  old  pilot  program,  which  are 
embraced  wiihin  this  appropriation.  We 
have  1  project  in  Georgia  among  the  11 
projects  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  which  have  been  under  way  for 
many  years.  Rising  costs  have  post- 
poned the  scheduled  date  of  completion, 
even  though  we  have  consLstently  in- 
creased the  appropriation. 

I  have  tried  not  to  be  swept  away  com- 
pletely by  my  intense  intere.st  in  these 
projects,  and  yet  I  have  endeavored  to 
carry  Diem  forward.  For  the  last  3  years 
we  have  appropriated  more  money  than 
was  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  all  three  of  these  areas.  I 
do  not  feel  authorized  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  cut  back  the 
allocation  which  was  made  m  the  com- 
mittee for  the  planning;  of  new  projects 
and  for  the  surveys  However.  I  can  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  will  not  be  adamant  in 
a  conference  if  the  Hou.se  desires  to  in- 
sist upon  its  position.  It  was  thought 
in  the  committee  when  the  subject  was 
discussed  that  we  were  getting  these 
projects  planned  a  great  deal  faster  than 
we  were  authorizing  funds  to  complete 
them.  For  that  rea.son  the  subcommit- 
tee voted,  although  not  with  any  preat 
determined  position,  to  allocate  more  of 
the  funds  for  construction  rather  ihan 
for  planning. 

For  the  11  authorized  project":  we  are 
already  carrying  m  the  bill  $3  million 
above  the  budget  estimates:  and  I  do 
not  feel  that,  in  the  light  of  the  action 
of  the  subcommittee  that  I  would  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  any  increase  in  the 
proposed  amount,  but  we  do  have  a  great 
backlog  on  the  small  projects. 

In  an  effort  to  confirm  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said.  I  would  be  willine.  if  no 
member  of  the  subcommittee  present  in 
the  Senate  objects,  to  accept  a  $5  mil- 
lion mcrea.se  for  Public  I^w  566  water- 
shed protection  it^m.  which  would  give 
us  some  room  to  nt^otiate  on  the  soir- 
veys  and  would  provide  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  above  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  installation  of  work.s  of  im- 
provement under  that  program.  I  do 
not  feel  authorized  to  go  beyond  that 
limit 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  but  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
$4,900,000  figure  was  the  figure  included 
in  the  House  measure,  would  not  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment and  the  $5  million  addition  on  the 
watershed  protection  provision,  which  in 


reality  would  not  change  the  total 
amount '' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  agree  with  my  distinguished 
friend,  but  I  feel  that  in  view  of  what 
transpired  in  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
not  be  authorized  now  to  accept  the  cut- 
back in  Uie  operational  funds.  I  have 
told  the  Senator  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sider the  prof>osal  carefully  in  confer- 
ence, but  I  do  not  think  I  could  accept 
the  $4,900,000  now  for  planning.  I  think 
the  S5  million  additional  for  watershed 
protc-ction  work  is  as  far  as  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  going. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Prei-ident,  I  modify 
my  amendment  to  conform  with  the  S'ag- 
gtstion  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  to  what  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept. 

Mr.    RUSSELL.      The    Senator    from 

Oklahoma  proposes,  in  his  amendment 

No.  2.  on  page  11,  line  10.  to  strike  out 

$32  million"  and  insert  •'$37  million"? 

Mr  KERR.    That  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
the  proposed  increase  be  exclusively  for 
the  pilot  project? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  it  would  be  for 
Public  Law  566  and  the  pilot  projects. 
We  stated  in  the  report  that  the  fund 
would  be  distributed  proportionately. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
increase,  then,  would  go  to  both  projects? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  am  frank  to 
.say  the  great  bulk  of  it  would  go  to  the 
Public  Law  566  projects,  but  the  pilot 
projects  w^uld  not  be  excluded.  Is  that 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  my  subcommittee? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX  I  will  accept  that 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
line  10.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
$32,000,000",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $37,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
l^iesident.  I  should  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  connection  with  the 
•proposal  on  page  32  beginning  at  line 
23,  wherem  it  is  provided 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures, 
within  available  funds  and  in  accordance 
with  law,  as  niay  be  necessary  to  liquidate 
its  assets:  Provided,  That  funds  realized 
from  the  liquidation  of  assets  which  are 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  expenses 
of  liquidation  shall  be  declared  as  dividends 
wJilch  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows. 
this  agency  is  a  depression-bom  agency 
and  one  which  has  not  functioned  since 
1947.  It  has  not  made  a  single  loan 
Since  1947  and  in  1955  it  disposed  of  all 
of  its  remaining  assets  under  instruc- 
tions from  Congress.  It  then  sold  its 
remaining  notes  to  the  12  Federal  land 
banks. 


I  sun  advised  that  hist  year  its  out- 
standing accounts  were  reduced  to  eight 
notes,  payable  annually.  It  collects 
eight  checks  from  the  Federal  land 
banks,  which  is  a  s<;migovernmental 
agency.  It  receives  those  eight  checks 
and  turns  them  over  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  last  year  that  little  bi*  of 
work  cost  about  $5,000  or  about  $600  or 
S800  per  check.  I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  agency 
has  advised  the  committee  that  it  could 
probably  operate  with  ?600  or  S800  next 
year,  but  even  that  is  close  to  $100  for 
the  handling  of  each  check. 

Flemember  this  is  jus;  the  transfer  of 
eight  checks  from  one  at:ency  to  another. 

This  agency  should  be  abolished  and 
gotten  off  the  taxpayers'  backs. 

Why  not  stop  appropriating  money  to 
an  abandoned  agency?  There  is  a  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and 
Forestry  which  would  abolish  the  agency. 

This  agency,  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  has  no  authority  to 
make  any  loans.  Congress  repealed  that 
authority  23  years  ago.  Nevertheless, 
the  agency  does  ha^'e  authority  to  bor- 
row $2  billion  in  the  name  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  Government. 

I  agree  that  the  bill  to  abolish  the 
agency  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
however,  I  am  hoping  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment to  stop  its  appropriation.  Its  work 
is  done:  let  us  get  it  off  the  taxpaj-ers' 
backs  for  good.  In  conference,  if  for 
some  reason  it  were  fouiid  necessary  to 
protect  the  transfer  of  these  checks  tem- 
porarily, the  matter  could  be  worked  out. 
However.  I  am  ad\ised  that  this  appro- 
priation is  not  needed.  The  eight  Fed- 
eral land  banks  can  simply  make  their 
checks  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
mail  them  direct.  Why  have  the  Govern- 
ment pay  $75  to  $100  per  check  merely 
for  transferring  them''  Last  year  it  cost 
about  $5,000  to  process  these  few  checks. 
That  was  an  average  of  about  $800  per 
check. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  that  language  of  the 
bill  dealmg  with  this  subject  and  thereby 
eliminate  this  appropriation.  I  realize 
that  the  amoiuit  involved  is  small,  but 
it  is  the  way  to  get  this  agency  abol- 
ished. We  cannot  forget  that  the  real 
danger  here  is  that  this  agency  has  $2 
billion  in  borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
IS  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  Senator's 
position,  but  I  would  not  feel  authorized 
to  accept  the  amendment,  because  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  effect  it  would 
have.  The  Senator  has  a  bill  pending 
in  the  standing  committee  to  abolish  the 
corporation.  It  would  be  a  much  more 
orderly  procedure  to  handle  it  through 
the  enactment  of  that  bill.  It  provides 
for  an  orderly  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  all  the  cash,  accounts 
receivable,  and  other  assets  which  are 
owned  by  the  Farm  Credit  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  has  been 
approved  by  the  F^rm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration.    I  understand  also  it  has  been 
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approved  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  is  not  resisted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  matter  could  be  handled  much 
more  eflBciently  through  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  the  Senator  has  introduced. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  handle  it  in 
that  way  than  by  striking  out  the  lan- 
guage from  the  pending  bill. 

I  understand  that  it  has  cost  only  $600 
per  year  for  this,  and  it  could  cause 
some  confusion  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  these  funds.  As  of  E>ecem- 
ber  31,  1959,  there  was  still  outstanding 
$3,933,000  that  was  owing  to  this  de- 
funct Corporation  from  the  Federal  land 
banks. 

Of  course  all  the  money  belongs  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator's  bill  is  the  appropriate  way  in 
which  to  transfer  these  assets  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  press  his  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  this  language  in  the 
bill,  because  I  do  not  know  what  effect 
it  will  have. 

I  will  be  glad  to  join  him  in  under- 
taking to  pass  his  bill,  which  apparently 
has  been  drawn  with  great  care,  and 
which  transfers  all  of  the  rights  to  these 
assets  to  the  Treasury  Department  and 
provides  for  the  proper  handling  of  any 
suits  or  actions  at  law  that  may  be  in- 
stituted for  the  collection  of  any  sums 
owing  to  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  That  would  be  a  much 
more  orderly  way  of  handling  it  than  by 
striking  the  item  the  Senator  refers  to 
from  the  bill.  If  the  adoption  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  result  in  a 
substantial  saving,  I  would  be  glad  to 
support  the  Senator.  However,  only  a 
$600  saving  is  involved. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  the  bill  itself 
should  be  enacted.  However,  I  point  out 
that  the  agency  does  not  have  any  assets 
other  than  the  eight  notes.  Those  notes 
are  due  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 
The  money  all  belongs  to  the  Treasury. 
All  the  Federal  Land  Bank  will  have  to 
do  is  write  checks  payable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  At  least  we  could 
save  $600  if  this  language  were  stricken. 
Of  course  it  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  involved.  It  has  been  my 
experience  in  the  Senate  :;hat  as  long  as 
we  keep  appropriating  money  to  an 
agency,  it  keeps  up  their  hopes  that  an 
emergency  may  arise  again  so  that  they 
can  continue  in  operation.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  remove 
what  little  opposition  there  might  be  re- 
maining, and  we  would  finally  be  putting 
this  agency  to  rest. 

Mr.  R'QSSELL.  I  cannot  agree  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
in  any  way  remove  or  eliminate  the  pow- 
ers  and  authority  of  the  F^rm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  The  organization  would 
still  be  in  existence.  It  would  be  on  the 
books,  and  could  be  revived  at  any  time 
if  an  appropriation  were  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  it  would  be  a  step  towsird  its 
aboUshment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  bill 
provides  the  only  orderly  procedure  for 
handling  the  matter.    In  1955  the  Cor- 


poration owned  papers  valued  at  $11,- 
600,000. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  It 
cost  $572,000  to  handle  that  $11  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. However,  now  it  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where  it  has  only  $3,933,000,  and 
is  now  a  quiescent  agency,  which  is  cost- 
ing only  $800.  I  believe  that  striking  out 
the  language  would  be  a  rather  impru- 
dent way  of  handling  the  situation.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  his 
amendment.  He  has  received  some  fa- 
vorable reports  from  all  the  Departments 
on  his  bill,  and  I  hope  the  bill  will  soon 
be  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  it 
will  pass  an  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
so.  Nevertheless,  I  would  still  vei-y 
much  like  to  strike  out  the  language  in 
the  pending  bill.  At  least  it  would  serve 
notice  to  these  agencies  that  Congress 
expects  them  to  get  off  the  taxpayer's 
backs.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  ridiculous 
situation  to  pay  a  governmental  agency 
between  $75  and  $100  for  transferring  a 
check  from  one  Government  agency  to 
another.  We  could  eliminate  this  agen- 
cy and  save  the  money. 

This  agency  has  not  made  a  loan  in  23 
years.  It  has  disposed  of  all  its  assets. 
Even  its  oapital  stock  has  been  retired 
to  the  Federal  Treasury'.  All  of  its  assets 
except  eight  notes  have  been  liquidated 
Those  eight  notes  represent  balances  due 
from  the  eight  Federal  Land  Banks. 
The  procass  for  handling  those  checks 
costs  $75  to  $100  each — merely  for  the 
acceptance  of  those  checks  and  turning 
them  over  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senator  does  not  know  whether  they  can 
turn  over  those  checks  without  this  au- 
thority in  the  bill.  If  we  struck  out  the 
language,  there  might  be  something  in 
the  law  which  would  prevent  them  from 
doinix  that  The  Senator  has  been  a 
most  valued  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
pursuing  useless  agencies.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  him  level  his  lance 
on  a  $600  dragon.  This  is  the  smallest 
of  all  dragons  in  the  Government's  stable 
of  dragon.3.  He  is  getting  very  mucli  ex- 
ercised about  this  teenie-weenie  little 
dragon.  It  is  so  small  that  he  could 
hardly  pursue  it  with  his  lance,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  may 
be  a  teenie-weenie  little  dragon  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  but  this  little 
dragon  in  1951  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers $1,128,836.  In  1952.  it  cost  $989.- 
810:  in  1933.  $834  731;  in  1954.  $69!  945; 
in  1955.  $572,539  Let  us  remember  that 
all  that  now  happens  is  that  some  peo- 
ple will  be  sitting  around  waiting  for 
eight  checks  to  come  in.  They  had  a 
few  more  accounts  in  those  years  but  not 
many  more. 

They  have  this  tremendous  task  of 
picking  up  the  eight  checks  and  forward- 
ing them  Co  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury each  year,  when  the  checks  could 
have  been  sent  direct.  Certainly,  it 
should  not  cost  $75  to  $100  to  handle 
each  check. 

Why  keep  an  agency  with  a  $2  billion 
borrowing  authority  alive  with  this  $600 
appropriation? 


Mr  RUSSELL.  I  understand  the 
$600  is  used  to  pay  a  small  part  of  the 
salary  of  someone  who  handles  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  processing  of  these  checks. 
I  do  not  want  these  checks  stopped.  It 
may  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
the  years  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred 

It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  say  that 
because  a  war  was  carried  on  at  a  cost 
of  $200  billion  a  year,  therefore  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished That  IS  about  as  sensible  as  the 
argument  the  Senator  makes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No. 
When  the  war  has  ended,  a  peace  treaty 
is  signed.  But  when  the  .service  of  an 
agency  is  no  longer  needed  it  is  kept 
alive  20  years  by  these  token  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr  RUSSEa^L  The  Senator  does  not 
know  whether  checks  could  be  issued 
under  existing  law.  He  is  trying  to  use 
this  bill  to  propagandize  his  bill  in  the 
standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  He  has  all  the  reports  I  am 
sure  that  if  he  would  attend  the  meeting 
of  that  committee,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members — no; 
I  believe  he  left  that  committee  a  short 
time  ago  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — if  he 
would  go  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  am  certain  they 
would  report  the  bill.  That  is  the  orderly 
way  to  proceed. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  did  not 
come  before  our  committee,  where  we 
could  investigate  and  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  striking?  the  language  from  the 
bill  Without  having  .some  knowledge 
of  what  the  effect  of  striking  the  lan- 
guage would  be,  I  could  not  accept  the 
amendment 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  is 
not  simply  the  fact  that  we  can  save 
$600  next  year.  They  did  spend  about 
S5.000  last  year  This  subject  will  still 
be  in  conference  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, I  have  been  advised  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  not 
handicap  the  Government  in  any  way. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  keeping  alive  an  agency 
which  has  authority  to  borrow  $2  billion 
and  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  in  repajTnent  thereof.  That  is  a 
lot  of  authority  to  allow  to  lie  around 
loosely  and  idly:  and  to  continue  to  ap- 
propriate $600  or  $800  to  this  abandoned 
agency  only  serves  to  keep  it  alive 

If  this  amendment  is  approved,  the 
conferees  could  work  out  any  langua^'e 
they  thought  appropriate  to  accomplish 
the  purpose.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
served  notice  on  these  agencies  that 
when  their  useful  life  has  been  ended  we 
expect  them  to  be  abolished 

Mr.   President,   I  submit  the  amend- 
ment    I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
amendment  will  he  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32. 
beginning  with  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  the  language  to  and  includ- 
ing line  6,  pase  33 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  asreelng  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
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The  amendment  wa5  rejected 

Mr.  FfiEAR  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  A-'rlcul- 
tural  Appropriations.  First,  I  should 
.state  that  perhaps  my  questions  may  not 
be  in  conformity  with  the  bill  itself,  but 
the?r  will  be  in  conformity  with  an  oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  que.'-tion  i.s:  Is  there  any 
amount  of  money  prtivided  in  t)ie  bill  for 
the  administration  of  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders'' 

Mr  RUSSELL  There  is  the  ."^um  of 
approximately  $300,000  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  for  the  ad- 
miru.stration  and  poUcing  of  milk  mar- 
keting orders. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Is  that  by  way  of  direct 
appropriation  or  by  way  of  assessment? 

Mr  RUSvSELL  I  am  not  too  certain 
about  that;  we  have  not  coniidered  the 
matter  of  milk  orders  for  some  tane. 

Mr  AIKE3^  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   RUSSELL     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  there  must  be  an 
appropriation  for  the  mainU'nance  of 
Liie  Washington  office.  However,  the 
marketing  aiea  expenses.  I  am  .sure,  are 
paid  by  asse.ssmenU  on  the  farmers  who 
.ship  milk  into  the  areas.  That  is  true  of 
Boston  and  New  York  and  of  other  cities 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  I  beUeve  it 
to  be  true  of  all  of  them.  There  is  a  de- 
duction of  a  certain  amount  per  hun- 
dred pounds— 2.  2'^.  or  3  cents. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  About  $300,000  is  pro- 
vided for  general  administratic«i ;  and 
that  IS  for  the  activity  in  the  Washing- 
ton office.  However,  the  direct  cost  of 
the  sui>ervlsion  of  the  milk  orders  is.  as 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  states,  sup- 
ported by  sometliing  in  the  nature  of  a 
tax. 

Mr.  FREAR  I  shall  ask  questions 
along  that  line  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  am  tr\'ing  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  FREAR  I  know  the  Senator  is. 
I  will  let  him  be  helpful  in  a  little  while. 
However,   he  is  petting  me  out  of  line. 

If  the  $300,000  was  not  appropriated, 
what  would  happen  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  local  milk  marketing  areas? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Very  frankly,  I  can- 
not answer  the  Senator 

Mr  FREAR.  Then  I  .shall  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  an.swer,  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  permit  him 
to  do  so, 

Mr  AIKEN  I  think  that  when  there 
Is  any  program  requiring  any  Federal 
supervision  at  all.  there  must  be  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  It.  In  the  case  of 
milk  marketing  orders,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  find  a  fair  minimum  price, 
and  to  fix  the  minimum  price  for  each 
order  area.  However,  the  expenses  of 
the  area  it-self  are  taken  care  of  by  a 
deduction  from  the  price  of  the  milk 
which  the  farmer  receives.  In  my  own 
area.  I  believe  it  is  probably  2  or  3 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  though  I  am 
not  certam  of  that.  However,  that  will 
pay  the  local  administrator  and  his  as- 
sifitanU.  and  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  sal- 
aries of  clerks,  secretaries,  and  so  forth, 
in  that  area.  The  farmer  hiinseif  pajrs 
that  amoimt. 


Mr  FREAR  I  am  certain  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  What  would  happen  to 
the  admini-stration  of  the  milk  orders,  at 
the  local  level.  If  the  $300,000  were  not 
appropnate-d  to  the  central  office? 

Mr  AIKEN,  I  am  not  sure  'What 
would  hap;>en  if  there  was  no  amount  of 
any  kind  appropriated  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  White  House? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  think.np 
over  the  matter  since  the  Senator  e.sked 
his  question.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  any  direct  application,  but  it  would 
prevent  the  form.ulation  of  any  new  mar- 
keting orders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  never  contemplated 
any  such  horrible  thought  as  apparently 
runs  through  the  mind  of  the  distin- 
g'.iished  junior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
li  he  is  inclined  to  take  away  the 
$300,000  which  maintains  an  orderly 
marketing  system  for  .some  50  percent 
of  all  the  milk  production  m  the  United 
States,  I  simply  would  not  want  to  con- 
template such  a  situation. 

Mr  FRE.^R  .■Anyhow,  it  is  reasonable 
to  as.sume  that  if  the  $300,000  were  not 
appropriated,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuie.  in  its  central  office  in  Washing- 
ton, could  no  longer  render  assistance  in 
the  administration,  at  the  local  level,  of 
the  P^ederal  milk-marketing  orders  in 
tiie  local  areas,  could  it? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  not  be  able  to  lend 
any  a.ssistAnce.  Certainly  they  could  not 
formulate  any  new  marketing  orders  or 
to  embrace  anj-  new  areas  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  the  passage  of  the  bill 
providing  for  marketing  orders.  I  doubt 
ven*  much  that  the  refusal  to  appropri- 
ate $300,000  would  completely  close  the 
local  admini.stration  of  the  milk-market- 
ing orders 

Mr,  mEAR.  The  most  charitable 
thing  I  could  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  the  most  horrible  thing  I 
could  think  about  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, is  that  he  did  not  propose  this  a 
year  ago,  before  the  Order  No.  127  went 
into  effect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Dairy  Di\ision  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
other  fimctions  besides  the  administer- 
ing of  milk-marketing  orders.  I  think 
practically  the  entire  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  milk-marketing  or- 
ders is  borne  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
However,  the  Dairy  Division  has  many 
other  things  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  said  that  the  entire  cost 
of  tlie  administration  of  the  area  in 
which  the  milk-marketing  order  is  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  borne  by  the  producers  of  that  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  believe  that  practically 
all  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  producers. 
Mr.  FREAR.    Where  does  the  other 
money  come  from? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    What  other  money? 
Mr.   FREAR.     If  all   the   cost  is  not 
borne  by  the  producers,  where  does  the 
remainder  of  it  come  from? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tlie  Dairy  Division  of 
the  Depaitment  of  Agricultiue  existed 
long  before  the  orders  for  the  marketing 
of  milk.  The  Dairy  Division  has  the 
oversight  of  the  dairy  Indtistry  of  the 


United  St«t«:.  just  as  there  is  a  division 
for  the  oversight  of  cotton,  grain,  for- 
eien  agriculture,  and  .«o  en, 

Mr.  FREAR  Then  it  comes  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  an 
appropriation?     Is  that  correct "^ 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Undoubtedly  it  costs  a 
little  money  to  maintain  the  Dairy  Divi- 
.sion:  and  it  may  cost  a  few  thousand 
dollai-s  more  because  it  has  oversight  of 
th.e  dair>'  marketing  areas.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  was  so. 
But  what  part  of  the  $300,000  is  used 
for  that  purpose.   I   am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  FREAR  Do  any  of  the  funds 
which  are  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration for  a  local  area,  in  con- 
nection with  a  milk-marketing  order, 
come   from   the   handlers'' 

Mr.  AIKEN  The  funds  come  from 
the  farmers,  the  producer.  I  think  the 
funds  come  indirectly;  the  deductions 
are  made  from  the  checks  which  go  to 
t.he  farmers,  and  are  paid  to  the  district 
area  offices. 

Mr  FREAR,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  a  Federal  milk-marketmg  order  is 
issued  and  is  put  into  execution,  de- 
mand IS  made  on  the  handler  or  the 
distributor  to  pay  what-ever  percentage 
per  himdredweight  ls  authorized  by  the 
order  and  that  is  collected  from  the 
producer? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  so.  In  the 
marketing  areas  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar, the  distributors  themselves  do  not 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  to  have 
a  milk-marketmg  order  or  not:  and  thus 
far  It  seems  to  have  worked  out  fairly 
well  for  them. 

Mr,  FREAR,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  made  that  p>oint,  be- 
cause I  had  it  in  mind.  too. 

Just  how  is  a  Federal  milk-market- 
ing order  established? 

Mr.  AJKEN.  A  petition  is  made  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FREAR.     By  whom? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  By  the  farmers  of  the 
area. 

Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
if  it  finally  approves  the  formula  which 
is  set  forth,  submits  it  to  the  vote  of 
the  fai'mers.  In  my  area,  if  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  vote  for  the  marketing 
order,  it  goes  into  effect. 

It  so  happens  that  in  my  area  some 
90-odd  percent  of  them  do  vote  for  the 
marketing  order.  In  fact.  I  think  al- 
most 100  percent  of  them  vote  for  It. 
There  may  be  a  few  who  do  not. 

Then,  since  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  farmers  of  the  area,  it  goes  into 
effect. 

I  understand  that  in  some  places  a 
75-perccnt  afBrmative  vote  Is  required. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware  now   has   further   questions. 

Mr.  FREAR.    Yes.  I  have  several. 

Then,  apparently  the  Federal  milk- 
marketing  orders  are  not  established  in 
the  same  way  in  all  areas;  that  is  to 
say.  in  Vermont,  such  an  order  can  be 
established  by  the  affirmative  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers;  but  in  an- 
other area,  the  affli-matlve  votes  of  75 
percent  of  tlie  farmers  may  be  required; 
and  it  Is  conceivable  that  In  another 
area  the  affirmative  votes  of  100  percent 
of  the  farmers  would  be  required. 
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Mr,  AJKEN.  If  they  so  voted  before- 
hand, yes. 

Mr  FREAR.  But  the  provision  would 
have  to  be  included  In  the  order  before 
it  could  be  put  into  execution,  would 
It  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  two-thirds  favorable 
vote  is  required,  I  believe,  in  all  the  New 
England  marketing  areas.  A  75-percent 
affirmative  vote  may  be  required  in  some 
other  areas;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr  FREAR  So  there  is  no  uniform- 
ity about  it;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  that  it  !s 
uniform  throughout  the  country 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  can 
cast  a  little  light  on  that  point.  There 
are  two  types  of  orders.  One  is  the  mar- 
keting type  of  order;  it  requires  a  two- 
thirds  favorable  vote  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  referendum  The  other 
type  Is  a  handler  oi-der  It  requires  a 
three-fourths  favorable  vote  by  the 
handlers. 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  UUa  matter, 
because  in  my  State  we  have  a  State  law 
which  deiUa  with  the  subject.  We  have 
no  redeml  milk  marketing  oi-ders  In  the 
dairy  industry  there 

Mr.  PRKAR,  Again  I  ,«!fty  I  think  the 
State  of  ae<M"Sla  is  extremely  wise  In 
that  respect  and  has  used  very  good 
Judgment  I  think  State  control  Is  much 
superior  to  the  Federal  control  which  Is 
had  in  the  States  which  have  Federal 
milk  marketlnu  orders  Under  State 
control,  the  respective  areas  have  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves 

Mr  AIKEN  From  85  to  90  peroent  of 
the  milk  pi*oduced  in  Vermont  is  mar- 
keted outside  of  Vermont, 

Mr,  FREAR,  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  say 
that  In  the  area  which  .serves  Vermont 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers voted  in  favor  of  the  order? 

Mr  AIKEN  No  other  areas  serve 
Vermont.  Instead.  Vermont  serves  other 
areas.  Vermont  exports  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  milk  which  is  produced  in 
Vermont.  It  is  exported  to  Boston.  Hart- 
ford, southeastern  New  England,  Haver- 
hill, Lawrence,  and  New  York  City  areas. 
Mr  FREAR.  Did  the  Vermont  pro- 
ducers vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
they  wanted  to  have  a  Federal  milk- 
marketing  order  or  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  I  think; 
nearly  100  percent  of  them — certainly 
more  than  90  percent  of  them — voted  for 
it. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Then  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
know  he  has  a  fine  background  on  this 
matter,  on  which  I  should  like  to  be 
educated. 

May  I  have  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  to  continue  a  short 
time  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Indeed,  so.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  regret  that 
for  the  first  time  I  find  myself  with  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  information  on 
these  milk-marketing  orders.  I  do  not 
think  the  question  has  been  brought  up 
during  the  24  years  I  have  presided  over 
the  subcommittee  No  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  milk-marketing  or- 
ders have  been  presented  during  that 


time.  Of  course,  the  legislation  for 
them  is  handled  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  thereafter 
is  handled  in  the  milksheds.  So  I  am 
not  too  familiar  with  the  matter 

Mr.  FREAR.  If  the  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont and  whatever  other  area  was  cov- 
ered by  the  milk-marketing  order  had 
voted  50  percent  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  milk-marketing  order  and 
50  percent  against  its  establishment, 
would  a  milk-marketing  order  have  boon 
issued  ■^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.    No 

Mr  FREAR  Then  did  the  producers 
themselves  decide  that  they  wanted  to 
have  a  milk-marketing  oitler  Lssued? 

Mr  AIKEN,    They  did 

Mr.  FREAR.  In  other  words,  each 
producer  had  one  vote  and  each  dis- 
tributor hnd  one  vote,  is  that  corrt^cf 

Mr  AIKEN  I  do  not  know  if  the 
distributors  vote  I  thmk  not  But  each 
producer  tas  one  vote. 

Mr  FRIIAR.  Would  a  two-lhlid.s  uf- 
flrniRtlve  \otc  or  a  threr-fouiths  ivtTlrtn- 
atlve  vol*  be  nyjuU'ed '  vJust  now  I 
under.stood  the  Senator  from  Ooorgia  to 
say  that  in  oj-dor  to  have  a  prtxiucrr 
order,  a  iwo-lhlrd.s  afnnnutivj'  vote 
would  be  required  And  m  oidor  \o 
have  A  distributor  or  handlers  onlci  a 
thrce-foufths  Aniimtttivc  vote  would  bo 
required,  l.s  that  correct? 

Mr  AIKEN  The  latter  l.s  n  difTerent 
kind  of  order 

It  so  happens  that  In  the  Baston  area. 
which  Is  tlie  larnest  market,  the  pjxKluc- 
ers  only  participate 

Mr  FREAR  So  a  producer  can  vote 
In  either  one  of  them — either  in  the  one 
in  which  a  three-fourths  alTlrmative  vote 
is  required  or  in  the  one  m  which  a  two- 
thirds  afflrmative  vote  is  required,  is 
that  correct '> 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  a  producer  could 
not  vote  iji  connection  with  the  setting 
up  of  an  order  on  a  distributor  basis. 

Mr.  FTIEAR.  Yes.  But  a  producer 
could  vote  in  connection  with  either  a 
producer  order  or  a  distributor  order, 
could  he  nof 

Mr,  AIKEN.  If  the  formula  so  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Who  provides  the 
formula'' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  formula  was  ap- 
proved originally  in  Boston  in  1937. 
That  was  when  milk  was  bringing  $1  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  a  very  low 
price  for  it — 2  cents  a  quart.  The 
distributors  did  not  like  the  order  at  the 
time;  but  it  was  put  into  effect,  for  the 
producers  had  to  have  something?  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  Sec- 
retary WaJlace,  approved  it. 

At  that  time,  I  was  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, and  I  approved  it,  and  it  worked 
out  well.  Then  the  price  of  milk  began 
to  reach  a  reasonable  level. 

At  first,  the  distributors  opposed  it; 
but  after  a  while  they  found  that  it  sta- 
bilized their  business,  too;  and  in  the  last 
20  years  there  has  been  no  opposition 
from  distributors,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  think  that  was  quite 
commendable,  for  certainly  at  that  time 
the  farmers  were  not  being  overpaid  for 
the  milk  they  produced;  neither  do  I 
think  they  are  overpaid  today. 


Mr    AIKEN      No,  they  are  not 

Mr.  FREAR  However,  I  am  trying  to 
obtain  the  answers  to  some  of  my  ques- 
tions. 

My  next  question  is  as  follows:  If  an 
order,  however  formulated,  required  the 
affli-matlve  votes  of  two-third.s  of  the 
producers,  in  order  to  put  the  Federal 
milk-marketinK  order  into  effect,  but  if 
the  affirmative  votes  constituted  less 
than  two- thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
votes,  such  an  order  would  not  be  Issued. 
would  If 

Mr  AIKEN  That  is  correct  In 
other  vkoids,  if  34  percent  opposed  the 
Issuance  of  the  order,  11  would  not  go 
into  effect 

Mi     FHEAR      Thirty-four  prici-nf 

Mr  AIKEN  Ye.s  u  little  more  than 
onr- third 

M:    FRKAR      Y.\s 

Air  there  iniukrtinw  C(X>peratlve,s  m 
tliat  mrti  ' 

Ml  AIKKN  Almo,st  every  dairy 
fiUimi  111  Vermont  belonK.><  to  a  market- 
ink;  coopn  Atlve 

Mr  FKKAR  How  did  the  markellnt! 
riHipfMatlvr  <iiiint  thi'  vnto.t  of  Its  prt>. 
duoiM'  moml)etN  whrn  thev  voted  tni  the 
Dutvstion  of  th«>  ls,sii!»nce  of  a  Frdetal 
nulk  -mjukiMint'  order'' 

Mr  AIKKN  Thev  voted  en  bloc. 
'\'\\.\\  \\  why  the  duiiv  farmers  loined  the 
r'>op«>t;»t  i\  e  so  their  votes  wo\ild  count, 
and  so  they  could  gel  out  of  the  dlffl- 
cultle.s  thry  were  In. 

I  would  .M\y  that  9R  poirrnt  of  all  the 
milk  Boing  out  of  Vermont  to  other 
States  Is  shipiM^d  by  cooperatives -and 
probably  more  than  that  pn>bably  5)9  9 
peio(>nt  But  I  wi.sh  to  be  consrr"utive 
iri  mv  statement 

Mr  FRF.AR  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Is  always  conservative,  and  cer- 
tainly I  would  not  question  his  statement 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  always  calhKl 
too  conservative. 

Mr  FREAR  Well.  I  have  read  some- 
thing of  that  .sort,  too;  but  I  do  not 
always  acree  with  what  I  read. 

In  votlne  on  the  question  of  whether 
such  an  order  shall  be  Lssued.  they  vote 
as  a  bloc,  do  they  not?  If  there  were 
300  producers  in  one  cooperative,  and  if 
a  majority  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  the 
is.suance  of  the  order,  all  300  votes  would 
be  recorded  in  the  aflirmalive,  I  assume. 

Mr  AIKEN.    That  is  correct 

Mr  FRP:AR  If  149  producers  voted 
in  the  negative  and  151  farmers  voted  in 
the  aflirmalive.  then  all  300  votes  would 
be  cast  by  the  cooperative  in  the  affirma- 
tive; IS  that  correct:' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  but  that  is  not  the 
whole  .stor>'  If  the  149  felt  differently, 
they  would  not  bolonK  to  the  cooperative. 
There  is  no  requirement  to  join  in  a  co- 
operative. The  rea.son  why  they  do  so  is 
so  they  can  vote  together  and  work  to- 
gether, and  pool  their  products,  and  ship 
their  products  together,  and  thus  save 
their  industry. 

The  Senator  is  right.  If  151  voted  for 
the  marketing  order  and  149  voted 
against  it,  I  think  there  would  be  300 
votes  cast  for  it;  but  that  cooperative 
would  not  last  overnight  if  it  wajs  that 
evenly  divided. 
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Mr    FREAR.     I    recognize    that    the 
people  of  New  England  and  that  area 
are  a  bit  different,  perhaps,  from  people 
in  other  regions  of  the  Nation. 
Mr  AIKEN.    Not  so  much. 
Mr  FREAR.     I  think  they  have  many 
qualities  that  are  vci-y  beneficial  to  this 
country,  and  we  count  on  them  for  a  lot 
of  thing's  to  keep  our  country  stabilized 
They  are  pretty  sound  p<ople  and  I  rec- 
ognize It. 

Mr    AIKEN     Almost  all  of  them  are 
Ml     FREAR      And   the   Senator   is  a 
flni!  representative  of  those  people 

The  Senator  may  have  ihouuht  the 
question  1  asked  wivs  a  hyix)tlTi'tical 
question 

Mr  AIKKN     No, 

Mr     PItEAR,     The    Chesapeake    Buy 
markeliiiK    order    went    into    i  ffwt     .' 
months  a(,o   uiul  l.s  knt)wn  a.s  t)iiiei  No 
127       lo   make    that    oidei    beciwne    e(- 
feiiiM     a  ctxiperalive  voletl  a.s  nus  Uvvw 
'laled      It  vot<Hl  for  the  enlue  inenilx  :  - 
Nhip  in  the  afTlrmatlve      I  do  not  know 
(lie    fl^ureN    exactly      ultlioiuii    tioin    n 
pretty  oft^rlal  souiee  we  ha\e  h.ui  It  told 
to  u.s  that  apiJiovimatelv  40  ;m  u  t'Ut   of 
l!ie    puKtuceis   voted   amvin.sl    it    and    tlO 
IMM'Ccnl    of    the    pnHhuMts    xnied    fo'     it 
But    It    was   \ol«-<l    100   l»rivem       A^.sum- 
lUK   there  wen    I  200  memN<  iv  of  the  eo- 
opeiiitive    to  u.ve  a  lound  nunilav     1  .00 
pi(Kiiir<i>  \\v\v  voted  m  fuvoi of  a  mai - 
keiiii',;     oMlei     by    the    Fi^detal    Clo\ein- 
tneiil       Outside  of   tills  one  rooj)eiative 
y^hose  eoiuenlralion  of  deliveiv  is  m  the 
City  of  EUillimore,   Md  .  there  lut"  othei 
pvtKhireis  III  the  ai<a  rUcumsci  il)e(t   b\ 
ll.e  ordri .  who  Hie  not   minilxMs  ol   th< 
Cooix'iutive      Those    piiHlun-is    li.id    tiir 
riKlU  to  vote  and  did  e.xeiiisi    llie  nk;ht 
to   vole      They    voted    In    the    ma,!oritv 
RKainst   the  niarkelmK  order      So  when 
the  number  of  voles  atain.st.  on  tlie  out- 
side,  were   added   to   those    who   voted 
against  In  the  cooperative,  tliose  voUnn 
against    the    order    amounted    to    more 
Hum  50  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr  AIKEN  The  solution  to  that 
problem,  of  course,  is  that  no  one  has  to 
belonK  to  the  cooix-rative ;  and  if  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  cooperalive  they  cast 
their  own  votes  as  individuals  rather 
than  en  bloc  Tliey  have  to  weigh  one 
value  against  the  other. 

Mr  FHEAR  Then  the  Senator  would 
want  to  penah/e  a  producer  member  of 
the  cooperative  by  having  him  \ivi  out  of 
the  cooperative  to  get  his  vote  counted 
as  he  voted 

Mr  AIKEN.  Oh.  no. 
Mr  FREAR  Because-  he  wants  the 
advantage  of  belonging  to  a  co-op.  he 
joins,  but,  in  order  to  get  his  vote 
counted,  he  would  have  to  pet  out  of  the 
co-op 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  The  majority  rules 
in  a  co-op.  as  it  does  in  a  town  meeting, 
or  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  not  want  to  get  out  of 
the  Senate  just  because  he  had  lost  a 
couple  of  votes. 

Mr.  FTREAR.     I  have  lost  a  few. 
Mr.  AIKEN      But  the  Senator  is  still 
here,  and  very  likely,  he  will  continue  to 
be  here  for  a  long  time 

Mr.  FREAR  But  I  would  not  be  hei-e 
if  a  majority  of  the  people  of  my  State 


did  not  want  me  to  come  back  again.    I 
hope  ihey  do  not  feel  that  way. 

Hei-e  is  a  situation  in  which  a  man 
who  voted  in  the  negative  had  his  vote 
counted  In  the  afflrmative  for  something 
he  did  not  want  That  is  why  the  milk 
order  was  put  into  effect,  because  the 
total  vote  of  the  cooperative  was  counted 
in  favor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  agree 
with  that  type  of  operation  or  voting? 
Mr   AIKEN      Do  I  asrce  with  major- 
ity lule  m  a  cooperative''     Yes. 

Mr  FHEAR  If  the  majoiity  voles  a 
certain  way,  the  entire  membership  can 
ca.st  all  of  their  votes  m  the  affirmative? 
Mi  AIKEN  Yes  I  would  say  that 
would  be  repiesent4illve  of  the  views  of 
the  c(x)periuive  member.s  as  such. 

.Ml  FIiE.Mt  I  think  if  iliat  was  the 
only  co-op  vt)tuu'  I  could  ayiee  with  the 
.Sfiuito!  luit  uheii  they  were  liut  on  the 
ii  [fii.siNt^  oi  in  the  ofTensive  m  this 
I  ik-.e-  at.;>;n,st  iho.ve  who  were  votuu;  in- 
ii.v  uUiiiil.N  on  lheoui->ule  n  .seems  it  was 
k  hit  unfuii 

Ml  AlKKN  If  I  liad  not  gone 
tlMouKh  this  .some  '.';>  >eiu.s  ago,  pi-ihaivs 
I  Would  feel  dltTeiiMtly  aluuil  it,  but  I 
\;\iii:v  111  nil  t!<  t.nu  w  hen  dealers  wlio 
wanted  t^>  eoine  uito  my  State,  which 
had  liaU  of  the  prtHlueers  m  New  Knt- 
lull.!  \v>-ii!d  SM\  We  will  i;ive  you  «n 
t\!iu  pi  Hi  II  \on  do  not  do  so  and  no. 
wlueh  will  help  the  Mvt  oi  (lie  farmers' 
They  woike<i  n  pretty  well  for  n  Iouk 
time  until  nulk  was  woilh  l)Ut  I  U\  '2 
(intv  u  (piart  Tliey  can  led  II  too  far 
ntu!  they  foiciYl  the  farmers  to  Bet  lO' 
m  '.  )uM-  m  their  ciK)i)eiatives  They  have 
been  m  them  evei  since  A.s  I  said  about 
Hit  pel  cent  of  the  milk  that  is  shipped 
out  is  shipped  by  the  cooperative.s  and 
the  votiiiu  on  the  marketmt;  orders  is 
\otod  on  by  cooperatives  today 

Mr.  FREAR  The  Senator  has  been 
diligent  in  oivswerlng  my  questions,  and 
he  has  been  qui'e  persuasive,  but  not 
quite  enough.  I  wish  l«  ask  a  question 
or  two  I  would  not  want  to  impose  too 
much  on  the  tune  of  the  Senate,  because 
it  want.s  to  vote  on  tlie  bill,  and  my  col- 
league has  something  to  say  that  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  this. 

The  Senator  is  familiar  with  classi- 
fication of  mUk  under  milk  marketing 
orders,  is  he  not? 

Mr  AIKEN  1  am  I'here  are  classes 
I  and  II 

Mr    FREAR      Cla.ss  I  and  class  11 
Mr.  AIKEN      And  in  some  cases  there 
is  a  class  C. 

Mr.  FREAR  What  are  the  classes? 
Mr  AIKEN  They  are  class  I  and 
class  II.  Class  I  is  the  milk  which  is  sold 
for  family  consmnption  and  to  restau- 
rants It  is  sold  as  fluid  milk.  Class  II 
repre.sents  the  surplus,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  sold  for  direct  human  con- 
sumption in  the  form  of  fluid  milk. 
That  IS  called  class  II  It  goes  into 
powdered  milk  and  cheese  and  into 
butter  and  powder. 

In  New  England.  I  do  not  think  they 
break  even  on  class  II  milk.  Neverthe- 
less, for  a  dealer  to  be  sure  of  enough 
milk  to  meet  his  trade  on  weekends  and 
holidays,  he  has  to  have  about  20  per- 
cent more  milk  than  he  needs,  on  the 


average — at  least  20  percent  of  class  II 
milk — in  order  to  meet  the  demand,  day 
in  and  day  out. 

Formerly  there  were  dealers  who 
would  go  to  certain  farmers  and  say, 
"We  will  take  your  milk.  We  will  pay 
you  this  price,  which  we  can  afford  to 
pay,  because  we  will  sell  all  of  your  milk 
for  household  use  and  you  will  not  have 
to  take  any  of  the  loss  on  the  surplus 
milk  that  is  produced  in  the  area  " 

They  worked  that  fine  for  a  while,  by 
paying  the  best  of  the  farmers  a  fan- 
price,  and  paying  all  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  a  low  price  They  were  carry- 
ing all  of  the  class  II  milk.  However, 
after  the  farmers  -riot  lOKelher  and  or- 
naniziKl  cooperatives  all  of  the  farmers 
!'oi  more  timn  the  best  paid  farmers  had 
previously  gotten  for  the  fluid  milk  All 
of  the  farmers  tlien  liot  a  uniform  min- 
imum price  and  they  all  had  to  bear 
llieir  share  of  the  surplus  production  of 
the  ai-eR     It  worked  out  very  well 

After  wr  Bot  away  from  that  $1  a 
h\indrt>dweii!ht  nulk  or  II  »<  h  hundre<1- 
welfht  milk,  which  wa.s  the  price  in  1937 
the  i)rice  gradually  went  up  It  i,s  x\o\ 
hiHli  enou^:h  today  The  price  of  milk 
has  not  >;one  up  unywheiT  neai  in  pro- 
portion to  costs  of  prmtuctlon  How  • 
e\ei  the  pt  ice  is  definitely  better  than 
11  would  hu\e  b'Mii  If  the  farmers  had 
not  oM'anu.ed  because  otherwise  they 
WDUld  all  Ix'  retting  a  nuieh  Inwei   ptiei 

Mr  FRKAR  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  to  ^et  the  idea  ttiat 
1  ,un  not  m  favor  of  producers  .loininn 
tocethrr  to  obtain  better  prices  for  milk 
Mr  AIKKN  I  know  the  Senator 
favors  that 

Mr  FRF.AR  I  am  leading  up  lo  an- 
other question 

Mr.  AIKFJ^,  The  Senator  simply  has 
in  hiS  State  a  hiKher  percentiiKe  of 
faimeis  who  have  sales  for  class  I  milk 
than  I  have  in  my  State  That  makes 
for  a  difference  of  opinion 

Mr.  FREAR  It  is  a  fact  that  some 
StAtes  have  more  surplus  milk  than 
other  States  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr  AIKEN  Not  for  the  same  reason, 
howeveiv 

Mr.  FREAR.  It  is  also  tixie  that  any 
producer  is  a  pretty  pood  producer  if  he 
can  keep  hi.^  f.ow  of  milk  even  for  365 
days  a  year 

Mr   AIKEN.     He  cannot. 
Mr   FREAR      And  no  distributor  can 
keep  his  sales  on  a  level  for  365  days  a 
year 

Mr.  AIKEN  Neither  can  the  farmer. 
Mr.  FREAR  There  has  to  be  some 
fluctuation,  both  in  reeard  to  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  I  recognize  that 
there  has  to  be  some  tie-in  to  take  care 
of  the  ups  and  downs  on  either  side. 

The  Senator  has  told  me  that  the  class 
I  milk  is  the  fluid  milk  for  human  daily 
consumption.  The  class  II  milk  is  the 
surplus,  and  the  class  III  milk  has  some 
other  distinction. 

Mi  AIKEN.  In  the  marketing  order 
areas  the  class  II  milk  is  usually  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  class  I  milk.  onLv  it 
Ls  in  a  supply  which  is  more  than  is 
needed  on  a  particular  day  for  fluid  milk 
consumption 
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Mr.  FREAR.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  fellow  is  on  a  blended  price,  two- 
thirds  of  a  can  of  milk  would  be  class  I 
milic  and  one-third  of  it  would  be  the 
class  II  milk.  I  can  recognize  that. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Not  in  the  marketing 
order  areas.  Where  there  is  no  market- 
ing order  area  there  could  be  a  difference 
in  the  milk. 

Mr  FREAR.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  cannot  happen? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  practically  all  of  the 
areas  the  milk  is  subject  to  board  of 
health  requirements.  There  are  certain 
sanitary  requirements. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  quite  understood  me. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  FREAR.  So  far  as  the  sanitary 
requirements  are  concerned,  if  the  but- 
terfat  content  is  correct  and  the  bacteria 
count  is  low  enough  and  the  tempera- 
ture below  a  certain  degree,  the  miDc 
will  come  to  the  producer  or  the 
handier  and  will  be  class  I  or  class  A  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called.  That 
producer  will  have  two-thirds  of  the 
sales  in  fluid  milk  and  one-third  of  the 
sales  in  byproducts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  all  of  the  same 
quality. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Every  can  of  milk  that 
producer  receives  is  class  I  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  could  qualify  as  class 
I  milk,  but  if  it  is  not  all  sold  for  fluid 
milk  consumption  the  part  which  is  left 
over  in  any  area  is  the  cla.ss  II  milk. 

Mr  FREAR.  We  are  basing  this  dis- 
cussion upon  the  quality. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  class  II  designation 
does  not  chansre  the  quality. 

Mr.  FTtEAR.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  the  top  half  of 
the  milk  or  the  lower  half. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FREAR.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  class  II  milk  which  is  purchased 
for  the  class  n  established  price  in  a 
Federa".  milk  marketing  area  and  which 
is  sold  for  fluid  milk,  without  there  being 
considered  the  blend  price  which  is  paid 
to  the  producer? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh.  yes.  That  u.sed  to 
be  done  quite  often.  The  class  II  milk 
was  taken  from  one  area  into  another 
market  and  sold  as  class  I  milk.  That 
way  the  price  received  would  be  $6  a 
hundredweight  instead  of  $3  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Very  well. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  done  rather 
extensively  in  New  England.  The  farm- 
ers were  losing  $1.5  million  or  $2  million 
a  year  sis  a  result  of  that  practice,  so 
they  petitioned  to  have  the  area  to  which 
the  class  II  milk  was  being  transported 
and  sold  for  class  I  miik  included  in  the 
larger  marketing  area.  That  was  voted. 
Now  the  farmers  really  get  a  better 
price:  and  the  distributors,  I  suppose, 
are  doing  very  well,  but  not  making  their 
earnings  quite  so  easily  as  they  were 
before. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Let  us  forget  about  the 
distributors  and  assume  they  are  on  a 
par. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    We  cannot  forget  them. 


Mr.  FRBAR.     Yes.  we  can. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Oh.no. 

Mr  FRXAR.  If  the  producer  is  in  a 
class  I  area  and  if  he  has  a  surplus  and 
he  sells  it  as  class  II  milk,  and  it  goes  to 
another  area  as  class  11  milk  and  is  sold 
in  that  area  as  class  I  milk,  at  a  much 
higher  price 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, where  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Then  how  would  that 
producer  l)e  paid? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  would  be  paid  the 
class  I  mCk  price  for  the  overall  pro- 
duction of  the  class  I  milk,  but  he  would 
be  paid  the  class  II  milk  price  for  that 
which  the  distributor  takes  into  another 
market,  which  he  sells  as  class  I  milk  or 
which  is  U'^ed  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Very  well.  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  that,  but  let  us  assume 
that  IS  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  fact.  I  can  prove 
every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  FREAR.     Oh.no. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes.  I  can. 

Mr.  FREAR.  No.  I  will  contest  with 
the  Senator  on  that,  because  I  can  give 
examples. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  particular  areas 
in  mind,  where  that  has  been  done 
extensively. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  agree  with  regard  to 
the  practice,  as  to  what  the  Senator  said 
has  been  done.     I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  cour.se,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  being  done  in  Delaware,  in 
Maryland,  or  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

Mr.  FREAR.  If  a  producer  Ls  in  an 
area  where  the  blended  price  is  95  per- 
cent class  I,  and  that  area  is  a  class  I 
area  because  of  increased  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  in  that  area,  the  producer 
would  get  the  advantage  of  the  differ- 
ence between  two-third.s  and  95  percent 
in  that  instance,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  if  he  sends  the 
milk  to  market  and  two-thirds  of  it  is 
sold  as  class  I  milk,  we  will  say  at  $6  a 
hundredweight,  he  will  get  $6  a  hun- 
dredwei^'ht  for  two-thirds  of  the  milk. 
The  other  one-ihird  will  be  the  class  2 
milk.  He  may  get  $3  a  hundredweight 
for  the  other  one-third  of  the  milk. 

Mr.  niEAR.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  blend  price  would 
be  the  composite  price  as  between  $6  and 
$3  It  would  come  out  about  $4.50  or  $5 
per  hundredweight. 

Mr  FRKAR.  Four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  or  live  dollars  a  hundredweight. 

Mr.  FRBAR.  That  is  correct  If  the 
producer  is  getting  $4.50  or  $5  per  hun- 
dredweitiht  on  that  basis  and  the  dis- 
tributor makes  the  area  a  95  percent 
class  I  market,  what  would  the  producer 
get? 

Mr.  AIKEN  Well,  if  the  distributor 
sells  the  milk  as  fluid  milk  in  that  mar- 
keting area 

Mr.  FREAR.    He  has  to,  if  it  is  class  I. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Then  he  would  have  to 

pay  the  fluid  milk  price  for  what  is  .sold 

as  fluid  miUc     If  he  can  ship  to  another 

market • 

Mr.  FREAR.     That  is  not  the  question. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  he  can  get  tlie 
higher  price.  The  farmer  would  not  get 
that. 

Mr.  FREAR.  That  is  not  an  answer  to 
the  question.  That  is  not  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  If  the  distributor  makes 
the  area  a  95  percent  class  I  market,  he 
will  have  to  pay  the  producer  95  percent 
class  I  prices,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  never  heard  of  a  dis- 
tributor paying  95  percent  cla.ss  I  price 
for  class  II  milk.  He  will  p>ay  for  about 
50  percent  of  it  as  class  I. 

Mr  PREAR.  Again  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  can 
show  to  the  Senator  that  there  are  dis- 
tributors who  do  that. 

Mr  AIKEN.  If  any  area  can  get  95 
percent  of  the  class  I  price  for  the  cla.ss 
II  milk.  It  is  a  very  fortunate  area.  I 
would  add. 

Mr  FREAR  I  agree.  There  is  an 
area  like  that.  What  the  Fetleral  milk 
marketing  order  is  doing  now  is  cuttint? 
down  the  price  The  producers  in  the 
a;ea.  instead  of  getting  95  i)ercent  class 
I  prices,  are  assessed  so  that  they  have 
to  put  the  milk  in  a  pool,  so  that  the 
farmer  in  another  area  is  going  to  bene- 
fit and  the  producer  in  the  particular 
area  is  going  to  have  the  money  taken 
from  him. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  would  all  depend  upon 
whether  the  95  percent  cla.ss  I  price 
which  is  received  for  the  clas.s  II  milk 
amounts  to  more  than  what  the  farmer 
and  all  of  his  neighbors  would  get  if  they 
cooperated  and  all  of  them  went  under 
an  order. 

Mr.  FRF>.AR.  Well,  there  is  an  area 
laid  out     It  comprises  two  counties. 

Mr  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  FREAR  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
can  take  the  whole  peninsula. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
situation  set  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  It  is  entirely  possible,  be- 
cause before  we  got  the  marketing  order 
in  New  England  we  had  certain  distribu- 
tors who  would  favor  certain  groups  of 
producers,  but  the  result  was  that  the 
distributors  kept  down  the  prices  for  all 
producers,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  few. 

They  were  used  as  a  lever,  and  they 
would  pay  a  high  price  when  produc- 
tion was  short.  They  would  go  out  and 
steal  each  other's  producers.  But  when 
the  surplus  sea.son  arrived,  they  would 
drop  all  the  producers  down  to  the 
bottom. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Yes.  I  believe  al.so 
there  were  people  who  u.sed  to  put  rot- 
ten apples  in  a  basket. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  have  .seen  that  happen. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ob- 
served that  the  people  of  Vermont  do  not 
do  that  any  more 

I  will  not  admit  that  they  ever  did. 
They  are  much  better  off  now  than 
they  u.sed  to  be 

Mr.  FREAR.  Yes.  And  that  is  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  will  say  that 
for  him. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Miller,  As- 
si.stant  Secretary,  in  explanation  of  the 
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background  of  the  Federal  marketmg 
program  in  Upper  Chesapeake  Day.  Or- 
der No.  127,  stated  in  part: 

since  the  minimum  prices  which  all  han- 
dlers must  pay  are  equal  in  each  use.  no 
handler  is  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  respect  to  his  sales  of  milk  within 
the  regulated  marketing  area 

I  will  take  that  for  granted  He  goes 
on: 

The  other  major  facet  of  the  order  pro- 
gram is  the  equal  .sharing  among  farmers  of 
returns  from  sale  of  milk.  In  this  way.  all 
farmers  have  an  equal  share  In  the  Class  I 
market  and  also  assume  an  equal  share  In 
any  surplus  delivered  to  the  market.  This 
method  of  sharing  returns  Is  nn  Important 
stabilizing  Influence,  for  It  removes  the  ne- 
cessity for  farmers  to  undercut  each  other 
In  an  attempt  to  retiiin  an  equitable  share 
of  the  Class  I  market 

This  equal  sharing  of  returns  is  carried 
out  through  a  so-called  equalization  fund. 
Handlers  use  different  proportions  of  theii 
receipts  of  milk  as  Class  I  and  Clasa  II. 
Hence,  the  utilization  prices  of  Individual 
handlers  will  vary  from  the  marketwlde 
average  price  The  attainment  of  uniform 
returns  to  all  producers,  therefore,  requires 
that  thi>se  handlers  whose  utilization  price 
Is  hlglier  than  Uie  market  average  uniform 
price  pay  the  difference  between  such  uiU- 
form  price  and  their  own  particular  utiliza- 
tion price  Into  the  equalization  fund,  and 
those  handlers  whose  utilization  price  Is 
lower  than  the  market  uniform  price  draw 
money  out  of  the  fund 

That  statement  struck  me  as  a  little 
curious,  because  it  has  not  been  too  long 
ago  when  thus  administration  was  talk- 
ing about  some  type  of  .social  order.  To 
me  that  is  taking  money  from  a  pro- 
ducer in  one  area  and  putting  it  in  a 
pool  so  that  a  producer  in  another  area 
can  draw  it  out  To  me  that  is  economic 
equalization.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  agree  or  disagree? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Miller  is  correct  when  he  says  each  pro- 
ducer is  required  to  carry  his  share  of 
the  surplus  production  of  tliat  area.  He 
is  not  quite  correct  when  he  states  they 
all  get  the  .same  price  for  the  milk,  be- 
cause under  the  Federal  marketing  order 
the  Secretary  fixes  a  minimum  price  for 
the  milk.  Conditions  may  be  different 
tn  the  Baltimore  market  from  what  they 
are  in  the  Boston  market  or  other  mar- 
kets. Distributors  in  the  New  England 
markets  frequently  pay  premiums,  and 
some  of  them  pay  premiums  at  ccrtam 
times  of  the  year  which  run  up  to  60  or 
80  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Others  will 
pay  a  premium  only  a  few  cents  per  100 
pounds  above  the  minimum  price  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  marketing 
agreement.  For  example,  for  milk  in 
bulk  tanks,  most  of  the  companies  up 
to  now  have  given  about  15  cents  per  100- 
pound  premium  for  the  milk  above  the 
price  paid  for  milk  shipped  in  cans  So 
there  is  nothing  in  the  marketing  order 
which  would  prevent  any  distributor 
from  continuing  to  pay  a  higher  price 
to  special  producers  if  he  saw  fit.  But 
they  will  have  to  carry  their  share  of 
this  surplus,  and  that  will  be  based  on 
the  average  price 

Mr  FREAR  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  Mr.  Miller,  but  I  have  a 
little  more  respect  for  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  because  I  think  he  knows  a 
bttle  more  about  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  seen  people  in  the 
milk  business  fur  40  years  who  have  not 
learned  all  there  is  to  know  about  the 
business.  I  have  seen  them  get  tripped 
up  after  spending  all  their  lives  in  the 
busine.ss  by  someone  who  had  outfoxed 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  most  competitive 
bu.smesses  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Yes.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  looking  at  one  right  now.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  producers  and 
small  handlers  in  our  State.  In  my 
opinion,  if  some  large  distributors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  wished  to  take  an- 
other area  into  their  distribution  system, 
they  might  use  the  milk  order  as  a  means 
of  forcing  those  handlers  and  producers 
under  a  milk  order,  and  the  only  result 
would  be  to  put  the  small  handlers  out 
of  busine.ss.  and  then  the  small  producer 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  op- 
erator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  formula  for  the  Baltimore 
marketing  area  is.  I  believe  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  undoubtedly 
as  described  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  if  it  i.s — and  I  expect  it  is — I 
would  be  doing  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
here.  I  recall  that  20  or  25  years  ago  in 
New  England  there  were  18  auctions  of 
dairies  in  1  town  in  1  week;  small 
dairies  going  out  of  business.  The  milk 
producers  just  had  to  get  together. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  believe  the  producers 
have  every  right  to  get  together  in  order 
to  market  their  milk,  and  I  believe  the 
distributors  have  a  right  to  have  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.  But  the  ones  I  am 
most  interested  in  are  the  producers  of 
milk.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  producers  of  milk  in 
Delaware  compelled  to  market  95  per- 
cent of  their  class  I  milk  in  the  se^j-per- 
cent  class.  That  is  the  whole  object  of 
the  proposal 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
taken  care  of  his  constituents  in  Ver- 
mont, and  I  know  they  are  grateful  to 
him  for  it  The  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  wish  to  do  a  little  some- 
thing for  our  constituents  in  Delaware. 
I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  utiliz- 
ing so  much  time,  but  I  am  grateful  to 
both  of  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Delaware  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  able  Senators  as  the  senior  and 
junior  Senators  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  need  not  apologize  to  me.  I 
expect  Senators  to  represent  their  con- 
stituency with  the  same  feeling  and  de- 
termination which  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware always  displays.  Again  may  I  say 
that  I  discussed  this  subject  at  an  earlier 
date  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  I  can  say  that  the  farmers  of 
Delaware  are  mighty  lucky  they  have 
representing  them  the  two  Senators  who 
are  presently  with  us. 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Dirksen!  and  myself  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  14,  lines  1  and  2.  to  strike  out 
•■$250,000,000"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "SIOO. 000.000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  budget  request  for  this 
particular  item,  which  is  for  the  ACP 
payments,  is  only  $100  million.  The 
testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  clearly  states 
that  all  that  they  are  requesting  or  all 
that  they  think  they  need  is  $100  million. 
I  talked  with  officials  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  and  they  recommended 
that  this  item  be  reduced  to  $100  million; 
and  they  stated  emphatically  in  the  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  that  they 
thought  the  money  could  better  be  used 
elsewhere  so  far  as  the  American  farmer 
wa.s  concerned. 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is 
to  finance  u  portion  of  the  cost  of  lime 
and  other  types  of  fertilizers  for  farmers. 
The  Government  pays  about  half  of  the 
cost  under  certain  conditions. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
are  spending  $4  billion  to  S5  billion  a 
year  to  support  the  prices  for  American 
agriculture  We  have  about  $9  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  co;Timodities  on 
hand,  and  in  the  prop>osed  legislation  we 
would  be  giving  S250  million  presumably 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  produce  more 
surplus.  The  proposal  is  to  give  free 
fertilizer  to  produce  more  crops  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  contradiction.  There  may 
have  been  a  use  for  these  programs  in 
the  past,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
needed  at  a  time  when  we  have  more 
aL-riculture  crops  than  we  need. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  the 
bill  which  deal  with  soil  conservation 
that  can  be  justified,  but  I  think  this  is 
one  item  which  can  well  be  returned  to 
the  budget  request,  thereby  saving  $150 
million.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia will  agree  that  we  cannot  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  this  year. 
This  is  an  item  under  which  we  appro- 
priate one  year  in  advance.  Last  year 
we  had  a  similar  debate  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  the  figure  back,  and  we  lost.  Con- 
gress last  year  insisted  upon  the  $250 
million  figure.  As  a  result  we  are  appro- 
priating in  this  bill  S242  million  to  pay 
la. St  year's  commitments. 

I  agree  fully  with  those  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  say  it  will  be  unreal- 
istic to  try  this  year  to  cut  the  S242  mil- 
lion figure,  although  I  did  try  to  out  it 
last  year.  Last  year  when  we  rejected 
an  amendment  similar  to  the  one  which 
is  now  being  offered,  we  in  effect  in- 
structed the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  these  contracts  with  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  the  extent  of  S250  mil- 
lion annually.  Once  they  are  made  they 
must  be  paid.     We  have  no  alternative. 

By  the  same  token  if  w-e  reject  the 
amendment  today  we  will  automatically 
increase  the  expenditures  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  $150  million  over  and  above 
the  amount  which  is  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  repeat  that 
the    Department     of     Agriculture,     the 
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American  Farm  Bureau,  and  many  other 
farm  organizations  have  endorsed  this 
reduction. 

I  do  not  for  1  minute  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senators  who  are  op- 
posing the  amendment — they  believe  in 
the  program — but  it  is  significant  that 
the  strongest  supporter  for  the  $250  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  is  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Limestone  Institute.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  favor  raising  the  amount  t-o 
$500  million,  which  would  be  an  increase 
to  five  times  more  than  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  membership 
of  this  institute  sells  most  of  the  lime 
under  this  program.  It  maintains  a 
Washington  representative.  Robert  M. 
Koch,  as  a  lobbyist.  It  realizes,  of  course, 
that  its  best  customer  is  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
have  the  appropriations  increased  in 
order  to  sell  more  lime  All  they  have 
to  do  is  sit  back  and  sell  the  lime  to  the 
US.  Crovernment.  In  an  effort  to  get 
larger  appropriations  they  circulate  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  letters  throughout  the 
various  States  calling  the  direct  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  a^  t-o  how  Members  of 
the  Senate  voted  on  this  appropriation. 
They  pointed  out  in  their  lett-ers  how 
disastrous  it  would  have  been  if  the  ap- 
propriation had  been  cut  even  a  little 
bit. 

Disastrous  for  whom''  Ehsastrous  for 
the  organization  which  is  selling  the  lime 
to  the  Crovernment.  Mr.  Koch  sent  this 
letter  over  his  signature  a5  president  of 
the  organization  throughout  the  country. 
Certainly  I  do  not  question  his  sincerity, 
because  he  has  a  nice  thing,  living  in 
Washington  as  a  lobbyist  and  getting  an 
appropriation  out  of  the  Government  un- 
der which  the  Government  will  buy  his 
lime.  All  he  has  to  do  is  sit  back  and 
let  the  Government  pay  for  it. 

I  have  before  me  what  is  allegedly  a 
reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record 
that  was  circulated  by  this  high-powered 
lobbyist.  It  even  has  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  it  to  make  it 
look  official. 

It  is  labeled  "Congressional  Record" 
and  is  described  as  "proceedings  and  de- 
bate of  the  86th  Congress.  1st  Session. 
June  2.  1959."  It  indicates  that  this  was 
the  entire  debate  on  the  amendment  last 
year.  However,  even  though  it  looks  like 
a  reprint  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, it  is  actually  not  a  reprint  at  all. 
He  has  skipped  around  on  several  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and  taken 
excerpts  from  speeches  of  various  Sen- 
ators, and  then  a.^sembled  thase  excerpts 
as  being  the  debate  in  support  of  his 
big  appropriation.  This  is  definitely  and 
deliberately  misleading. 

Various  Senators  are  quoted  in  this 
allegedly  true  transcript  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  2.  1959,  but  the 
quotes  are  taken  out  of  context  and  re- 
assembled to  support  his  own  argument. 

I  realize  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  public  property  once  it  has  been 
printed.  No  one  has  the  right,  however, 
to  go  through  the  Congressional  Record, 
take  out  of  context  statements  by  various 
Members  of  the  Senate,  assemble  those 


excerpts,  and  then  present  them  as  a 
statement  of  a  Senator's  position,  and 
further  to  indicate  that  he  has  repro- 
duced the  Senate  proceedings  and  de- 
bate. That  is  deliberately  being  mis- 
leading. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  if  WQ  wish  to  make  a  reprint  from 
the  CoNORESsiONAL  Record  we  must 
print  the  transcript  in  its  entirety  or 
clearly  stat<;-  that  it  represents  excerpts 
only.  Wa  cannot  .just  eliminate  the  re- 
marks of  Senators  who  happen  to  be  in 
opposition  to  what  we  advocate. 

These  letters  with  the  alleged  reprints 
of  the  Congre.ssional  Record  were 
mailed  to  millions  of  farmers.  They  call 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  how  the 
Members  of  Con^re.ss  from  their  States 
voted  and  indicate  that  tho.se  who  voted 
to  cut  the  appropriation  almost  de- 
stroyed the  American  farmer. 

I  have  here  the  letter  that  was  sent 
throughout  the  State  of  Delaware.  Its 
enclosure  allegedly  is  a  reprint  of  the 
debate  la^t  year  when  an  effort  was 
made  to  reduce  this  same  appropriation. 
The  letter  states  that  Senator  Frear  and 
Senator  Williams  voted  against  this 
program  tnd  continues  by  saying: 

Fortunafiely.  they  were  In  the  minority, 
and  the  program  was  left  at  $250  mUUon. 

The  letter  further  states  that  the  vote 
was  51  to  26  to  defeat  the  Williams 
amendmem.  Presumably  they  think  it 
would  have  been  dLsastrous  if  the 
amendment  had  been  accepted.  They 
even  claim  that  84  percent  of  the  fanners 
m  Delaware  were  against  the  vote  cast 
by  Senator  Frear  and  Senator  Williams. 
Mr.  Koch  knows  how  to  sell  lime  to  the 
Government,  but  he  does  not  know  the 
Delaware  farmers.  I  think  the  two 
Senators  from  Delaware  know  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  represent  our  farm- 
ers. It  might  interest  Mr.  Koch  to  know 
that  our  farm  organizations  have 
strongly  supported  the  position  we  have 
taken  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Koch  is  just  another  lobbyist  whose 
only  interest  in  the  American  farmer  is 
how  much  money  he  can  make  selling 
lime  to  the  Government. 

Whether  a  lobbyist  is  for  or  against  a 
bill  or  proposal  is  his  business,  and  I 
respect  his  right  to  represent  his  clients; 
but  I  raise  .serious  question  with  respect 
to  the  pro^sriety  of  any  lobbyist's  taking 
excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, a.ssembling  them  in  this  fashion, 
and  then  circulating  them  throughout 
the  country,  representing  them  to  be  the 
complete  Benate  proceedings,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  larger  appropriation. 
Unquestionably,  thi.s  is  a  threat  by  a 
lobbyist  to  defeat  the  representatives  in 
Congress  who  do  not  comply  with  his 
wi.'jhf^s  by  votin:^  as  he  says. 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Koch  should 
not  register  the  expenditure  for  circu- 
larizing what  is  suppo.sedly  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  Congression,\l 
Record  and  whether  he  should  not  also 
file  with  the  appropriate  elections  com- 
mittees the  contribution  he  is  making 
toward  the  election  or  defeat  of  various 
Members  of  Congress  who  do  not 
knuckle  down  to  what  he  wants. 


I  will  ask  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  review  these  letters  to  see  if  it  is  a 
proper  lobbying  activity  for  a  registered 
lobbyist  to  take.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
proper  for  him  to  take  from  the  con- 
gre.ssional proceedings  excerpts  from 
.several  pages  and  a.s.semble  them  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  make  them  look  like  a 
continuous  debate.  Can  this  be  charged 
off  as  expenses  which  would  be  indirectly 
attributed  to  lobbying? 

The  strongest  supporters  of  this  in- 
creased expenditure  are  those  who  stand 
to  make  the  most  money:  namely,  the 
Limestone  Institute  It  wants  to  sell 
$500  million  worth  of  lime  throughout 
the  United  States  without  the  necessity 
of  having  salesmen  go  out  on  the  road, 
as  they  ordinarily  would  have  to  do. 
They  know  that  they  can  get  a  pood 
price  for  it  in  this  way. 

I  raLse  a  question  about  the  advis- 
ability of  appropriating  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  money  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommends.  Why  should  we 
spend  $250  million  to  furnish  free 
fertilizer  or  to  .'subsidize  lime  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  produce  more  crops  whf  n 
we  already  have  an  overabimdance  of 
these  agricultural  product.^"'  We  are  al- 
ready paying  around  $350  million  under 
the  bill  to  get  fanners  to  take  out  of 
production  some  of  their  lajid. 

This  contradictory  program  will 
bankrupt  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  in 
the  intere.st  of  the  taxpayers  I  believe 
it  is  about  time  that  Congress  made  up 
its  mind  in  which  direction  it  wishes  to 
go.  Do  we  want  to  curtail  the  surpluses 
or  are  we  trying  to  increase  them''  If  my 
amendment  Ls  rejected  it  will  auto- 
matically increase  the  appropriation  in 
the  bill  by  $150  million  above  what  is 
needed.  In  the  interest  of  economy  and 
in  the  interest  of  America  the  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to.  It  may  not  be 
in  the  Interest  of  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Lime  Institute,  but  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  Lime  Institute.  It 
is  about  time  that  they  realize  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  this  counti-y  they  had  better  ac- 
cept some  responsibilities.  As  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  them  that  it  is  not  their  place  to 
sell  their  lime  here  in  Congress  but  to 
get  out  on  the  American  fanns  and  do  it 
the  way  it  used  to  be  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  just  mentioned  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Limestone  Institute. 
About  3  months  ago  I  received  an  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  a  banquet  spon- 
sored by  that  association.  The  letter 
came  to  me  about  a  week  after  I  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  Ohio  constituent. 
a  farmer,  which  enclosed  a  letter  which 
the  Limestone  Institute  had  sent  to  Ohio 
farmers.  The  letter  was  written  by  the 
Limestone  Institute,  and  in  substance 
stated: 
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We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
S<'nator  Lausche  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Williams  amendment,  which  would  have 
reduced  the  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram from  $250  million  to  $100  million. 
We  do  not  ix)int  this  out  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  prejudicing  Senator  Lausche 
in  his  political  po.sition,  but  we  want  you 
to  know  that  he  voted  against  the 
amendment. 

I  wonder  why  they  pointed  out  that  I 
voted  again.-^t  it.  if  they  did  not  intend 
that  I  should  be  prejudiced  m  the  eyes 
of  Ohio  voters. 

The  Ohio  farmer  who  wrote  to  me 
said,  in  effect.  "Instead  of  being  influ- 
enced by  the  letter,  I  have  become  forti- 
fied m  the  conviction  that  the  position 
which  you  and  Senator  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  took  is  right."  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  ha.;  been  disclosed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  letters  of  the 
type  which  my  Ohio  constituent  referred 
to  were  stnt  out. 

Mr  WLLLIAi'VIS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
just  discussed  t/iat  point  and  pointed  out 
how  they  were  being  mailed  to  farmers 
in  several  States 

Mr.  LAUSCliE.  In  what  unpreju- 
diced, objective,  national-serving  pur- 
pose is  this  institute  engaged?  Is  it  in- 
terested in  the  strength  and  the  fiscal 
stability  and  the  goodness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment? Or  is  It  sending  out  letters 
of  this  type  foi  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  there  shall  be  made  available  to 
them  a  large  lime-purchasing  public? 
The  questions  are  rhetorical;  they  an- 
swer themselves.  The  interest  of  the 
Limestone  Institute  is  the  selling  of  lime, 
even  though  t.he  taxpayers  generally 
have  to  pay  for  :t. 

1  want  it  cli'arly  understood  by  the 
fanners  of  Ohio,  m  particular,  and  by 
all  the  taxpayi'rs  of  Ohio,  in  general, 
that  I  will  not  vote  for  the  ."^pending  of 
money  to  ri^uce  farm  production,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  :hen  for  the  spending  of 
money  for  th(  purpose  of  increrising 
farm  production,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
is  similar  to  the  situation  of  a  man  who 
is  building  up  the  front  of  his  house 
while  the  back  A  it  is  on  fire. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  the  po.-ition  which  he  has  taken 
in  this  matter  If  we  intend  to  reduce 
farm  production  to,  in  a  measure,  equal 
the  consumption  of  farm  products,  the 
way  to  do  it  is  not  by  spending  this 
amount  of  money  to  provide  fertilizer 
and  other  things  which  will  increase 
farm  production 

I  commend  '.he  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  the  pc'Sition  which  he  took.  I 
shall  gladly  support  him  in  the  amend- 
ment which  he  has  offered  today. 

The  time  has  come  to  declare  the  facts 
as  they  exist.  It  is  argued  that  each 
farmer  will  get  about  $170.  There  are 
1,100.000  of  theci — 1,100.000  voters.  How 
can  we  afford  to  pay  each  one  $170? 
The  farmer  ha.s  rebt-llod  against  this. 
He  does  not  wait  to  be  offended  in  that 
way.  Yet  that  is  what  we  are  doing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  it. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  statement. 
I  fully  agree  with  his  statement.     I  say 
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again  that  I  know  there  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  sincerely  believe  in  the 
full  appropriation  for  this  program.  I 
re.spect  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  dif- 
f»'r  with  the  position  I  take  and  which 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  takes. 
But  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  questioning  whether  there  is  any  de- 
gree of  sincerity  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Koch,  the  president  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Limestone  Institute,  .so  far  as 
the  American  farmer  is  concerned.  His 
only  interest  is  in  selling  $500  million 
worth  of  lime  to  the  US.  Government. 
He  is  interested  in  what  he  can  make  on 
the  farmer  and  not  in  what  he  can  do  for 
him. 

I  pKDint  out  again  that  in  the  letter  sent 
throut^hout  Ohio  and  throughout  Dela- 
ware as  well  as  throughout  other  States 
he  has  noted  that  the  amount  involved 
is  $250  miUion  and  has  suggested  that 
instead  of  cutting  it  to  $100  million  it 
should  be  increased  to  $500  million  a 
year.  He  is  strongly  against  the  action 
of  these  who  voted  against  the  increase. 

He  was  careful  in  the  letters  to  point 
out  smd  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  in- 
stitute is  calling  this  to  the  readers  at- 
tention not  with  the  idea  of  defeating 
a  certain  Senator;  but  that  objective  is 
certainly  foremost  in  his  mind.  The  let- 
ter was  sent  out  for  only  one  rea.son.  and 
that  was  to  be  a  warning  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  if  we  continue  to  vote 
against  their  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriations, they  will  circularize  the 
farmers  of  our  States  in  an  attempt  to 
defeat  us  in  the  election.  There  is  an 
implied  threat  in  every  one  of  the  let- 
ters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  copy  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  locate  my  own  copy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  so 
happens  that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter that  went  to  the  farmers  in  Ohio 
as  well  as  copies  of  the  letters  which 
were  sent  to  the  various  other  States 
including  Delaware. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
along  with  each  of  the  letters  that  went 
to  the  various  farmers  was  an  alleged 
reprint  from  the  Concrf..ssional  Record. 
It  was  described  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  86th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, under  date  of  June  2,  1959. 

That  enclosure  was  not  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  of  that  day  on  the 
debate  on  this  question.  All  contain 
excerpts  from  statements  which  various 
Senators  made  as  they  spc^e  on  the 
amendment.  It  is  made  to  appear  that 
practically  all  the  speakers  were  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  printed  in  their  entirety. 
He  does  not  have  a  right  to  take  a  para- 
graph from  a  mans  statement  at  one 
place  and  another  paragraph  from  an- 
other man's  statement,  a-ssemble  them, 
and  .send  them  out  under  the  heading 


"Congressional  Record  Proceedings" 
without  an  indication  that  they  are  only 
excerpts  from  the  Record. 

I  believe  Mr.  Koch  has  gone  a  little 
too  far  in  his  concern  to  sell  lime  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  do  him  good  to  get  out  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  as  raany  Ameri- 
can farmers  do,  and  work  for  a  living 
rather  than  to  sit  back  and  gouge  the 
American  taxpayers  as  well  as  the  farm- 
ers as  he  has  been  doing  for  the  last 
se\eral  years. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
not  as  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Koch,  but  on 
Its  merits.  Certainly  the  taxpayers  can 
well  use  the  .saving  of  $150  million,  which 
would  be  saved,  and  it  would  bring  the 
amount  down  to  the  buoi-'et  recommen- 
dations. 


COMPACT  FOR  APPORTIONMENT 
OF  WATERS  OF  BIG  BLUE  RI\^R 
BETW^EEN     STATES     OP     KANSAS 

AND  nt:braska 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  bill  1605.  After  I  make  a 
short  explanation.  I  desire  to  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  m  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Repre,sentaUves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill — S.  1605 — 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  a  compact  relating 
to  the  api.>ortionment  of  the  waters  of 
the  Big  Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as 
they  affect  such  States,  which  was,  to 
.'^tnke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert; 

That  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  liereby 
given  to  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  relat- 
ing to  the  Interests  of  such  States  In  the 
waters  of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  all  Its  tribu- 
taries, and  pirovldlng  for  an  equitable  appor- 
tionment between  said  States  of  the  waters 
of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  ai.d 
for  matters  Incident  thereto:  Provided.  That 
one  qualifle<l  person  app>ointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  participate  in 
such  negoti.ition."  as  chairman,  representing 
the  United  States,  and  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
proceedings  and  on  the  compact.  The  p>erson 
so  appointed  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
persons  who  are  regularly  employed  full  time 
by  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  Khali  receive  no  additional  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  appointment  under 
this  Act.  His  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  department  or  agency  from  which  he 
Is  appointed.  No  compact,  the  negotiation 
of  which  Is  authorized  by  this  Act.  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  parties  theretC'  until  it  has 
been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  each  of 
the  respective  States,  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  amended  tiie  bill,  which  was 
passed  last  year  by  this  body,  by  insert- 
ing an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
IS  to  limit  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  person 
who  will  represent  the  United  States  to 
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a  person  who  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed, full  time,  by  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
provided  that  such  person  shall  receive 
no  additional  salary. 

The  Senate  version  allowed  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Government  repre- 
sentative to  be  made  by  the  President 
from  among  persons  either  within  the 
Government  or  outside  the  employ  of 
the  Government. 

Before  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House,  let 
me  say  that  I  consulted  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  and  also  with  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1 :  and 
all  of  them  are  in  agreement  with  the 
motion  which  I  shall  make,  and  are  in 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  vield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  relates  to  Senate  bill  1605. 
which  grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  States  of  Kan.vas  and  Nebra.?ka  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  relat- 
ing to  the  app>ortionment  of  the  waters 
of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  its  tributaries 
as  they  affect  such  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  also  understand 
that,  under  the  bill,  the  President  will 
make  the  appointment:  and  I  further 
imderstand  that,  under  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Repre.>entatives,  instead 
of  appointing  any  person,  the  President 
must  appoint  someone  who  already  is 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct;  and 
no  additional  compensation  will  be  paid 
to  such  person  for  his  services  on  the 
Compact  Commission 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Very  well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  having 
mAde  that  explanation — and  let  me  say 
that  the  matter  has  been  cleared  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides — I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONTINUATION  FOR  2  YEARS  OF  EX- 
ISTING SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES 
ON  CERTAIN  LATHES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  9862. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9862)  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used  for 
shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finish- 
ing, and  requesting  a  conference  with 


the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  Hou.se  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Fre.xr.  Mr.  Carl- 
son, and  Mr.  Bennett  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


AGRICLXTURAL  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  12117  '  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUBSELL.     Mr  President 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georsia  yield? 

Mr  RUBSELL      I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  Let  me  say  that  I  can 
understand  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr  VVilli\ms1:  but  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
when  Senators  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  they 
should  digtinguish  between  the  two  is- 
sues. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
talking  about  the  practices  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Limestone  Institute,  as 
I  understand  it.  But  when  the  vote  is 
taken.  Senators  must  vote  on  the  ACP 
on  Its  meiits, 

I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  of 
propriety  to  which  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  referred.  I  assume  that  what- 
ever he  has  said  is  correct.  But  I  say  that 
when  the  Senate  proceeds  to  vote,  it 
should  consider  whether  it  wishes  to  sup- 
port the  ACP 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  Is  a  cost-sharing  program  The 
costs  are  shared  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  fanners  them- 
selves. 

As  to  the  limestone  used  in  the  pro- 
gram, I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  a  fe^?  years  ago,  in  1953  or  1954,  be- 
cause questions  had  been  raised  about 
the  use  of  limestone  to  increase  crop 
production,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture changed  the  regulations  so  as  to 
provide  tiiat  ACP  limestone  could  no 
longer  be  used  on  any  farmland  for  any 
crop,  but  must  be  restricted  to  land  al- 
ready in  irass  or  legumes,  or  land  being 
put  into  permanent  or  rotation  pasture. 
That  is,  limestone  can  now  be  used  only 
on  fallow  ground,  for  green-manure 
crops,  for  .soil-building  and  conserving 
practices,  not  for  crop  production  pur- 
poses. In  most  cases.  I  understand,  the 
land  must  remain  in  grass  for  3  or  4 
years.  If  limestone  is  being  used  on  cul- 
tivated land  to  increase  crop  production 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  is  some- 
thing about  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  can  inquire. 

I  think  the  ACP  has  been  one  of  the 
best    farm    programs,    reaching    large 


nunibers  of  small  farmers  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  per  farm  It  encourages  a 
great  variety  of  soil-building  and 
water -conserving  practices,  and  the 
farmers  share  the  costs.  The  ACP  makes 
It  possible  for  thousands  of  farmers  to 
build  up  their  soil,  establish  and  main- 
tain vegetative  cover,  provide  erosion 
control,  follow  better  forestry  practices, 
and  engage  in  any  number  of  other 
sound  conservation  practices.  I  have 
always  supported  this  program,  and  I 
have  seen  the  results  it  has  brought  to 
Kentucky. 

I  intend  to  support  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  to  provide  the  full  reg- 
ular authorization  of  $250  million  for 
the  ACP  With  all  due  deference  to  my 
fnend  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
vote  is  taken.  Senators  will  not  be  voting 
on  whether  some  representative  of  the 
Limestone  Institute  followed  a  practice 
which  might  not  be  proper  Instead, 
we  shall  vote  on  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  on  its  merits  I  .shall 
oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record,  as  an  illu-^tration  of  the  worth 
of  the  ACP.  a  statement  about  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AcRicm-TuaAL  Conservation  Program  in 
Ktntucxy 

Again  for  1959  tiie  owners  and  operat<)r«  of 
over  40.000  Kentucky  farms  nruide  use  of 
agricultural  conservation  program  (ACP) 
cost-sharing  to  make  additional  progress  on 
their  soil,  water,  and  woodland  con.servatlon 
goals.  These  farmers,  whose  farms  Include 
about  tliree-elghths  of  the  cropland  In  the 
State,  utilized  over  %1  m^UUon  of  ACP  funds, 
and  matched  that  amount  by  their  own  con- 
tributions. 

The  establishment  and  Improvement  of 
permanent  vegetative  cover  for  soil  and 
watershed  protection  have  continued  in  re- 
cent years  to  be  the  most  used  ACP  prac- 
tices. However,  there  has  been  some  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  Kentucky's 
ACP  funds  used  for  these  purpoees.  whUe 
forestry  and  mechanical  or  earth  moving 
types  of  practices  have  Increased  The 
establishment  of  livestock  water  facilities  as 
a  means  of  protecting  vegetative  cover  or 
making  practicable  the  utllizAtlon  of  land 
for  vegetative  cover.  Is  an  Important  practice 
in  the  State,  accounting  for  about  one- 
.seventh  of  the  program  During  the  last 
3  years,  over  22.000  livestock  water  storage 
dams  have  been  constructed  In  the  State 
With  ACP  assistance 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  strong 
increase  each  year  In  the  acreage  of  forestry 
practices.  The  latest  annual  report  shows 
that  11.524  acres  of  trees  were  planted  for 
forestry  and  erosion  control  purposes  on  al- 
most 3,000  farms  In  91  counties,  and  that 
3.242  acres  of  timber  stands  were  improved 
In  49  counties.  Tlie  leading  counties  In  tree 
planting  were  Perry.  763  acres;  Clay,  548 
acres;  Floyd,  546  acres;  Johnson.  457  acres. 
Knott,  449   acres;    and  Ohio.   443   acres 

During  1959.  1.735  farms  In  small  water- 
sheds organized  by  local  groups  In  20  coun- 
ties, usually  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Public  Law  566),  utilized  »410.000  of 
ACP    funds    to    carry    out    land    treatment 
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meaaures  In  the  12  watersheds  Involved, 
which  had  been  authorized  for  operations. 
When  local  groups  are  ready  to  move  for- 
ward with  organised  watershed  efTorts,  the 
ASC  State  commltee  gives  special  consid- 
eration to  the  allocation  of  ACP  funds  to  the 
counties  in  whici  these  small  watersheds 
are  locate<l  in  ord  r  that  the  funds  am  be 
used  as  rfTtMrtlvely  as  poeeible  in  advancing 
the  farm  and  watershed  conservation  pro- 
grams In  the  area  Additional  amount*  of 
ACP  cost-sharing  »  ere  used  In  several  water- 
sheds authorized  f  jr  planning,  but  not  then 
authorlssed  for  the  construction  of  major 
works  of  Improvenient. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  my 
remarks  I  made  it  clear  that  there  can 
always  be  an  lionest  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  Senators  and  that  many  Sen- 
ators and  orgaiiizations  are  sincerely 
supporting  this  program 

Certainly  I  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity, but  I  do  question  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Koch.  I  think  he  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  selling  lime  regardle.ss  of 
what  the  fanners  get  out  of  its  use ;  and 
furthermore  I  seriously  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  manner  in  which  he  seeks 
to  generate  support  in  Imving  these  ap- 
propriations increased.  I  think  that  Ls 
an  entirely  off-bri.'-e  activity  by  him  and 
his  organization. 

In  this  count r}'  we  have  a  system  in 
which  lobbyists  have  a  right  to  submit 
their  views  to  Senators — and  certainly  I 
respect  the  right  of  any  organization  to 
present  its  views  to  us — however.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  as  a  lobbyist.  Mr.  Koch  has 
gone  too  far  When  he  tried  to  distort 
the  Record  by  attempting  to  make  the 
fanners  believe  tl.at  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, except  a  vcr>-  few,  are  in  favor  of 
this  propo.^al  he  coes  too  far. 

Furtliermore.  I  point  out  that  it  is 
definitely  establi.'-hed  that  the  material 
which  Mr.  Koch  distributed  as  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Congressional  Record 
was  only  excerpts  from  the  Record.  Ob- 
viously he  did  not  include  all  of  the 
congressional  pro<;eedings  in  connection 
with  that  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  ma- 
terial which  was  sent  out  by  him  wa-s 
handlixi  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  it  ronstituted  all  of  the 
congressional  pro(ee dings  in  connection 
with  the  debate  of  June  2.  1959. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  if  my  proposal  is  adopted. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  iime  to  stop  spend- 
ing this  extra  $1.)0  million  to  produce 
more  crops  when  »e  already  have  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  and  I 
think  the  taxpayers  can  use  the  $150 
million  which  would  be  saved. 

But  again  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  desire  to  have  the  amendment 
voted  on  on  its  merits. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delitihted  that  the  clarification  has  been 
made,  and  that  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
Senate  will  not  vote  on  the  practices  or 
activities  of  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  President,  1.114.459  American 
farmers  are  putting  up  their  own  money 
in    order    to    participate    in    this    great 


program  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  the  Nation  and  to  defend  against 
erosion  by  wind  or  water. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  familiar 
with  this  program,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
.sary  to  discuss  it  at  any  great  length  at 
this  time. 

For  some  incomprehensible  reason. 
ever  since  Mr.  Benson  took  over  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  he  ha,s  under- 
tatken  to  weaken  and.  in  fact,  to  defeat 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

I  say  for  some  incomprehen.sible  rea- 
son: I  would  not  say  that  if  Mr.  Benson 
had  not  equally  urged  the  conservation 
phase  of  the  soil  bank  program,  under 
which  the  Government  finances  100  per- 
cent, and  which  reaches  only  300.000 
fanns,  and  costs  3  times  as  much  per 
acre  as  the  agricultural  conservation 
program. 

In  my  opinion,  we  get  more  conserva- 
tion value  per  dollar  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  agricultural  cortservation 
program  than  we  do  from  any  other 
activity  for  which  we  appropriate. 

There  are  a  great  many  different 
phases  of  the  constant  struggle  to  de- 
fend the  fertility  of  our  soil,  in  order 
that  It  may  be  handed  do^\'n  unimpaired 
to  commg  generatioiLs.  We  get  more 
real  value  out  of  this  program  than  any 
other.  The  farmers  are  all  familiar  with 
it.  Plans  are  made  2  or  3  years  ahead, 
sometimes,  as  to  the  practices  farmers 
will  employ  on  their  farms. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  correct 
in  saying  that  this  provision  goes  to  the 
1961  program.  It  does.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  tragedy  to  cut  this  program 
back  to  $100  million  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  repeat  now.  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  cut  it  out  altogether  than  to  cut 
it  back  to  that  amount.  Some  $42  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  goes  to  pay  for  the 
local  county  committees,  and  other  agen- 
cies in  administration  of  the  program. 
It  would  be  better  to  abolish  it  alto- 
gether than  to  undertake  to  carry  on 
what  would  amount  to  a  $56  million  con- 
servation program  and  spend  some  $40 
million  to  administer  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
Uiis  program.  We  have  had  this  pro- 
gram before  us  time  and  time  again.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  distinct  step  back- 
ward to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  I  want  to  identify 
my.self  with  this  particular  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee.  I  believe,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
stated,  that  the  ACP  is  the  most  con- 
structive endeavor  that  we  make  in  the 
field  of  con-ser/ation.  To  cut  it  back 
to  the  dimensions  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  makf  it  totally 
ineffective,  and  really  highly  discrim- 
inaton.',  because  it  surely  could  not  cover 
the  amount  of  programing  for  con- 
.servatlon which  is  contemplated.  What 
IS  more,  it  seems  to  me  that,  rather  than 
think  in  terms  of  a  reduction  of  this 
particular  program,  we  might  well  give 
serious  thought  to  a  greatly  revised  and 


expanded  conservation  program,  in 
which  there  is  farmer  participation  and  • 
cost  shannp.  becau.se  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram lends  Itself  to  better  soil  manage- 
ment than  pulling  whole  areas  out  of 
production  and  letting  them  stand  idle. 

If  anj'  Ser-ator  wants  a  demonstration 
of  what  hai>pens  when  vast  areas  are 
taken  out  of  production  under  the  soil 
bank,  all  he  has  to  do  is  travel  around 
this  country  and  see  the  great  growth  of 
weed  patch(;s.  That  is  haF>pening  in 
area  after  area. 

In  my  State  we  do  not  use  much  lime. 
After  all.  th(?  use  of  lime  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  In  .^ome  areas  we 
u.se  lime.  In  others  we  do  not.  If  the 
soil  is  alkaline,  lime  is  not  used.  If  it 
is  acid  or  rancid,  lime  is  used.  As  has 
been  indicated,  under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Depai-tmcnt  of  Agriculture.  Ume  is 
.supposed  to  be  used  for  soilbuilding,  so 
it  cannot  be  used,  under  the  ACP  pro- 
gram, on  soil  that  is  seeded  for  crops. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  en- 
courage soilbuilding  practices,  and  is 
related  to  the  long-term  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

I  never  have  had  any  opportunity  to 
a.<^sociate  with  the  Limestone  Institute. 
It  .seems  to  me  once  I  attended  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Statler  Hotel  and  heard  a 
good  speech.  That  was  about  all.  They 
do  not  .spend  much  time  on  me.  I  was 
for  the  soil  con.<;ervation  propram  long 
before  I  heard  of  the  Limestone  Insti- 
tute. I  knov;.  as  a  druggist,  that  lime  is 
a  reasonably  good  chemical.  The  insti- 
tute has  probably  gotten  a  little  free  pub- 
licity here  today.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  these  institutions  are  publicized  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  they  are  given 
undue  attention.  I  prefer  to  publicize 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  I  did 
not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass  with- 
out at  least  expressing  my  approval  of 
the  soil  conservation  program.  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  that  has  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  It  is  an  annual 
program.  It  is  a  program  in  operation. 
I  think  it  is  the  best  farm  program  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  Not  only  that; 
it  is  not  a  program  to  increase  crop 
production,  but  a  program  for  the  con- 
servation of  soil. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
lime  this  afternoon.  Lime  is  being  used, 
under  the  program,  where  it  i;;  needed. 
It  is  not  a  ca>e  of  sending  out  for  iime 
to  be  placed  on  soil.  In  my  Sute  there 
are  areas  where  we  do  not  need  lune.  but 
there  are  areas  where  it  is  needed.  I  am 
glad  it  is  part  of  the  soil  con,>crvation 
program.  I  am  glad  the  Senate  recog- 
nizes that  we  should  not  reduce  an  item 
which  is  a  very  important  item  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  recognize  that  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  things  we  can  do  is  to 
try  to  cut  appropriations.  It  is  always 
easier  to  vote  for  increased  appropria- 
tions. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  increases 
in  appropriations  that  have  caused  the 
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deficits  we  have  had  for  the  past  several 
years.  This  is  one  place  where  we  can 
save  $150  million. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  our  inability  to  live 
within  our  national  income.  The  reason 
for  our  inability  to  live  within  our  na- 
tional income  is  that  Congress  continues 
to  appropriate  more  money  than  is  col- 
lected from  the  American  taxpayers. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
bill  provides  for  $150  million  more  than 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by 
a  great  farm  organization,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  as  well  as  many  other 
American  farmers. 

Certainly,  the  American  taxpayers  can 
use  this  $150  million  saving  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The   amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Russell  1  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  brucellosis  treatment. 

On  page  4.  line  1,  the  committee  figure 
of  $52,236,000  represents  the  plant  and 
animal  disease  and  pest  control  pro- 
gram, of  which  a  part  will  be  for  the 
brucellosis  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee increased  this  item  from  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  $15,582,000.  to  the  more 
nearly  adequate  sum  of  $19  million. 
The  committee  members  recognized  that 
the  Department  recommendation  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  needs.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  accelerated  brucellosis 
eradication  program  have  been  discussed 
previously  when  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  has  been  brought  up. 

Each  year,  the  Department's  own 
figures  show  that  the  sooner  we  bring 
this  disease  under  control  the  sooner  we 
can  reduce  this  expenditure.  And  each 
year,  the  E>epartment  recommends  a  re- 
duced appropriation.  Last  year  this 
program  was  cut  back  almost  20  percent, 
even  though  Congress  did  not  concur  in 
a  figure  as  low  as  that  requested  in  the 
budget.  Department  expert  witnesses 
have  said  that  at  the  level  of  program 
activity  permitted  by  an  appropriation 
of  around  $16  million  it  would  take  14 
more  years  before  we  could  attain  a  na- 
tionwide modified,  certified  brucellosis- 
free  condition.  However,  the  same  ex- 
pert witnesses  state  that  under  an 
accelerated  program,  this  certified  con- 
dition would  be  reached,  not  in  14  years. 
but  in  approximately  6  years.  Follow- 
ing nationwide  certification,  another  5  to 
10  years  would  be  required  to  accomplish 
complete  eradication. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  mathematics 
that  the  go-slow  program  will  cost  the 
Nation  more  in  the  longer  period  of  time 
it  will  take  to  reach  a  successful  conclu- 


sion. I  appreciate  that  the  committee 
took  this  Into  account  when  it  increased 
the  appropriation  to  $19  million.  I  ask 
that  we  take  the  additional  step  which 
will  bring  the  program  operations  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  1958  program,  when 
the  Federal  contribution  was  $22,252,000. 

Mr.  Piasident,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  sand  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgisl.'\tive   Clerk.     On  page  4. 
line  1.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  "S52.- 
236.000"   end   to   insert    in    lieu   thereof 
S55.236.O00.  • 

Mr.  HUIVIPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  restore  the  brucel- 
losis funtis  to  the  level  of  operations 
which  we  had  in  1958.  The  testimony  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  this  money. 
Actually,  the  expansion  or  the  spread  of 
the  brucellosis  disease  results  in  one  of 
the  most  costly  operations  we  have  in  this 
country.  If  we  can  strike  a  greater  blow 
at  the  brucellosis  condition — which 
means,  of  course,  e.ssentially,  buying  up 
the  herds  once  they  become  infected — 
we  shall  have  that  much  better  chance  of 
reducing  the  costs  in  the  long  run  and 
getting  our  country  in  a  so-called  brucel- 
losis-free condition. 

As  I  recall  the  testimony  before  the 
committee,  it  indicat-es  that  the  Depart- 
ment witaaesses.  as  I  have  mentioned, 
were  of  the  opinion  tliat  with  a  stepped 
up  program  we  could  reduce  the  time 
element  by  about  50  percent.  I  hope  that 
the  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  will 
not  find  it  too  difficult  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  restore  the  ap- 
propriations not  to  some  new  high  figure 
but  to  the  level  of  the  1958  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  brucellosis  program. 

I  regrat  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered. This  proposal  was  di.scussed  in 
great  detail  in  the  subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  agreed  on  the  figure  of  S19 
million.  Ihe  figure  we  have  allowed  for 
this  very  important  program  is  $3':.. 
million  above  the  budget  estimate. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  years  gone  by 
the  appropriation  for  this  item  has  been 
as  great  as  S25  million.  I  think,  in  1  year. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  made  s^reat 
progress  with  this  program.  There  are 
a  number  of  States  which  are  practically 
free  of  this,  and  a  larger  number  of 
States  which  have  modified  certification. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  would 
oppose  increasing  the  appropriations  for 
this  item  at  this  time.  We  have  provided 
adequate  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  States  which  are  carryiii?  their  full 
share  of  the  load.  We  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  some  equality  of  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  each  of  the  States 
in  this  program  for  several  years,  with- 
out having  succeeded  in  doing  so.  At 
present  the  participation  runs  from  85 
percent  in  one  State  to  as  low  as  16  per- 


cent in  another  State.  If  we  continue 
to  dole  out  and  to  shovel  out  Federal 
funds  as  requested  we  will  maintain  this 
inequality  as  among  the  several  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  invidious  by  calling 
out  the  names  of  any  of  the  States  which 
have  low  participation,  but  the  commit- 
tee feels  ver>'  strongly  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  failed  in  the  effort  to  get  some 
of  the  States  to  contribute  as  substan- 
tially as  they  should  for  this  program 

The  $19  million,  when  weighed  against 
the  job  remaining  to  be  done,  is  really 
more  money  in  proportion  than  the  $25 
million  was  when  that  amount  was  ap- 
propriated, because  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  this  campaign.  There  are 
entire  States  which  now  have  been 
declared  completely  brucellosis  free 
There  are  1.718  counties  in  the  United 
States — including  21  entire  States — 
which  have  received  the  modified  certifi- 
cation of  complete  elimination  of  brucel- 
losis. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  vital  campaign. 
It  is  important  to  public  health.  It  is 
important  to  the  people  who  own  dairy 
herds.  However,  we  are  making  splen- 
did progress  with  the  program.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  justify  increasing  the 
appropriation  by  that  great  an  amount 
above  the  budget  estimate 

Mr  HUMPHREY  May  I  make  one 
other  observation'' 

Mr  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  believe  it  was 
stated  in  the  testimony  that  in  the  1960 
budget  the  appropriation  was  approxi- 
mately $16*4  million  The  Senate  pro- 
vided some  $17 '2  million,  while  the 
House  provided  approximately  $15  mil- 
lion, and  the  final  amount,  as  the  bill 
came  from  the  conference,  was  $16 ^ 
million.  I  believe  that  was  the  figure  for 
1960. 

According  to  the  testimony,  within  30 
days  after  Congress  adjourned  last  yeai 
It  appeared  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  be  short  at  least  $5 
million  of  funds  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  brucellosis  eradication  program, 
and  additional  funds  had  to  be  requested 
of  the  Congress  for  the  brucellosis  eradi- 
cation effort. 

While  there  are  some  discrepancies  in 
the  level  of  State  participation,  and  while 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  those  wide 
variations  ought  to  be  narrowed  down 
and  it  would  be  desirable  if  there  could 
be  some  uniformity  as  to  the  amounts 
the  States  contribute,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  brucellosis  program  thus  far 
conducted  has  been  a  great  asset  While 
the  $25  million,  the  high  peak  of  appro- 
priations, related  to  the  need,  was  not 
as  much  in  proportion,  let  us  say.  as  $19 
million  would  be  now.  the  need  for  ac- 
tion is  still  very  great. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  a  feeling 
that,  while  there  is.  of  course,  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  trying  to 
bring  these  programs  along  in  an  orderly 
way  and  on  a  more  uniform  basis,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  compel  the  De- 
partment to  exercise  its  good  Influence 
ujx)n  the  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  indeed.  We  did 
include  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  be  ef- 
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fective  for  the  following  year.  We  did 
not  let  the  provision  affect  the  appro- 
priations for  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  relates  to 
1962'' 

Mr  RUSSELI.  Yes.  We  did  not 
think  It  was  fair  to  make  it  applicable 
now.  while  the  State  legislatures  are  not 
in  session.  We  did  not  undertake  to  put 
the  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

We  have  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port year  after  year  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  steps  to  require  a 
larger  participation  on  the  part  of  some 
States  which  were  failing  to  participate 
properly,  and  the  Department  paid  no 
attention  to  the  request,  so  we  have  put 
a  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  1962  cam- 
paign. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  observe 
that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  We  will  pet  some  re- 
sults now.  I  have  a  deep  feeling  with 
respect  to  this  program.  I  think  it  Ls  a 
very  important  propnim  It  might  be 
true  that  $3  million  or  $4  million  more 
could  be  sp)ent  to  advantage  but  we  are 
making  fine  progress  and  the  incidence 
of  this  disease  has  been  reduced  by  50 
p>ercent  m  the  past  5  or  6  years 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  making  fine 
progress.  Let  us  have  a  chance  to  get 
the  States  participating  on  a  more  equal 
scale,  and  then  I  will  go  along  with  the 
Senator  on  bringing  the  program  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  mo.st  re- 
spectfully that  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  been  most  helpful  in  respect 
to  this  subject  all  along.  I  might  add 
that  had  the  Congress  not  increased  the 
appropriations,  we  would  be  so  far  be- 
hind now  that  the  figure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  indicating  would  be 
puny  indeed. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  This  is  the  third  suc- 
cessive year  in  which  we  have  suggested 
substantial  sums  above  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  believe  those 
sums  have  lent  themselves  to  wise  econ- 
omy, because  there  is  nothing  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  failure  to  get  this  dis- 
ease under  control. 

Mr  President.  I  offer  my  amendment, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated  In 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  committee. 
I  gather  that  the  opposition  is  rather 
strong.  Nevertheless  I  feel  rather 
strongly  about  the  importance  of  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  of  these 
funds,  so  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ai^reeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pa«e  9. 
line  16.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  "  $83, 132,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$83,- 
882.000." 


Mr.  HLT^PHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  add 
additional  funds  in  the  sum  of  $750,000 
for  the  technical  services  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  the  farmers  v.ho  are  participating  in 
the  soil  conservation  program  at  the  soil 
conservation  district  level. 

The  prop>osed  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  funds  available  for  the  tech- 
nical assistance  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  .soil  con.servation  districts. 
As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  ap- 
propriation LS  $250  000  more  than  the 
budget  estimate.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  request  a 
substantially  larger  sum  than  that  pro- 
posed in  the  present  amendment,  but  I 
believe  the  most  important  consideration 
is  to  continue  to  make  some  recognizable 
progress  in  the  expansion  of  technical 
assistance  efforts  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The  increase  provided  by  the  commit- 
tee of  $250,000  is  for  the  staffing  of  an 
additional  20  districts  during  fiscal  1961. 

Mr.  President,  soil  and  water  con- 
senation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
.subjects  which  ever  comes  before  this 
body.  We  have  discussed  it  considerably 
this  afternoon.  Actually  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  land 
today  is  adequately  safeguarded,  and  I 
have  listened  to  much  discussion  about 
how  we  spend  the  taxpayer's  money  on 
matters  relating  to  conservation. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  home 
State  While  there.  I  talked  with  some 
accountants  who  had  figured  the  income 
tax  returns  for  some  of  the  farmers  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, which  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  areas  in  the  Nation.  One 
accountant  after  another  told  me  that 
farm  income  in  tliat  area  was  down  any- 
where  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
what  it  was  the  year  before.  If  there 
was  as  much  concern  in  the  Senate  for 
the  Income  of  our  farmers  as  there  Is 
for  some  of  the  so-called  expenditures 
that  we  make  for  farmers,  we  would  not 
have  to  make  as  many  expenditures  for 
fanners.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  with  the  philosophy  that  the  way 
to  protect  the  United  States  is  merely  to 
cut  back  Its  expenditures  I  hapE>en  to 
t>elieve  in  the  increase  of  its  income,  be- 
cause there  is  a  basic  minimum  on  ex- 
penditures below  which  we  should  not 
go.  There  is  a  time  when  we  either 
must  abandon  a  progi-am  entirely  or 
make  it  effective. 

I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
matter  of  technical  assistance  for  soil 
conservation  districts.  In  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota,  which  has  a  fine  soil  con- 
.servation program,  farmers  find  them- 
selves handicapped  because  of  inade- 
quate technical  assistance.  I  am  not 
talking  about  grants  of  money  or  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  I  am  talking  about 
employing  trained  soil  conservation 
specialists  who  are  needed  for  the  soil 
conservation  program.  Our  farmers  are 
not  able  to  progress  with  their  plans  to 
maintain  the  resources  of  their  farm 
lands. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent,    Mr.    E.    P.    Borgmann.    of 


Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  regarding  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  personnel  situation 
in  his  area. 
Mr.  Borgmann  wrote  to  me  as  foLows: 

It  l6  my  understanding  that  the  local  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Is  running  out  of  funds 
and  the  service  unit  at  Sauk  Centre  will  be 
hampered  because  of  lack  of  f>ersonnel  out 
of  this  office 

Will  you  kindly  check  Into  this  matter  as 
to  reasons  for  this  lack  of  funds  and.  if  you 
will,  kindly  advise  what  we  can  do  from  this 
end  toward  counteracting  this.  We  feel 
very  strongly  this  office  should  expand  rather 
than  curtail  their  services 

TharUc  you  for  this  consideration 

This  letter  was  referred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Mr.  D.  A.  Williams,  and  I  have 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  which  I 
am  going  to  Insert  In  the  Record  In  a 
moment. 

I  am  sure  the  situation  Mr.  Williams 
describes  Is  as  true  nationally  as  It  is 
In  my  own  State.  In  order  to  know  the 
exact  situation  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, I  requested  that  Information  be 
supplied  showing  how  many  farmers  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  be- 
catise  there  simply  were  not  sufficient 
funds  available.  The  reply  I  received 
from  Mr,  E.  J.  Person,  an  administrative 
officer  of  the  Minnesota  State  ASC  office, 
revealed  that  in  1959  the  requests  of 
1,659  farmers  for  assistance  were  turned 
down.  Mr.  Person  estimates  that  In 
1960.  1.675  Minnesota  farmers  will  be 
turned  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  these  respec- 
tive communications,  the  one  from  Mr. 

D.  A.  Williams,  the  Administrator  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil 
Conservation    Service,    the    letter    from 

E.  J.  Person,  administrative  officer.  Min- 
nesota State  ASC  office,  and  the  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  P.  Borgmann.  of  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.,  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BoRCM.\NN  Implement  Co., 
Sauk  Centre.  Mmn..  April  30.  1960. 
Hon.    Hubert    H,    Humphset, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Waxhin-gton.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Humphrey:  It  Ls  my  under- 
standing that  the  local  soil  conservation 
service  is  running  out  of  funds  and  the  serv- 
ice unit  at  Sauk  Centre  will  be  hampered 
because  of  lack  of  personnel  out  of  this 
office. 

Will  you  kindly  check  into  this  matt-er.  as 
to  reasons  for  this  lack  of  funds  and  If  you 
will  kindly  advise  what  we  can  do  from  this 
end  toward  counteracting  this.  We  feel 
very  strongly  this  office  should  expand  rather 
than  curtail  their  services. 

Thank  you  for  this  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly. 

E.  F.  Borgmann. 


■C.S,  Department  or  Agricui-tttiie, 

Soil  Conservation  Servics, 
Washington.  DC.  May  10.  1960. 
Hon.  HtTBERT  H   Hctmphrey. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  communication  of  May  5, 
1960,  with  an  attached  letter  from  Mr.  E.  P. 
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Borgmann.  Sauk  Centre,  Minn  .  regarding  a 
shortage  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  per- 
sonnel in  the  Sauk  Centre  area. 

As  you  know,  the  primary  responsibility 
assigned  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  by 
the  Congress  is  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers  In  planning  and  applying 
conservntlon  programs  on  their  land  through 
local  poll  conservation  districts.  The  Con- 
gress appropriates  funds  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  for  this  purpose. 

The  situation  In  Mr.  Borgmann's  area  is  a 
familiar  one  to  us  We  are  currently  assist- 
ing some  2.865  soil  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  country.  District  governing 
bodle.s  from  every  State  report  urgently  need- 
ed soil  and  water  conservation  work  that  can- 
not progres.s  as  rapidly  as  it  should  because 
of  a  shortage  of  technicians  The  problem 
is  that  the  resources  available  at  this  time 
will  n  >t  permit  staffing  districts  with  the 
additional  technicians  which  are  needed. 
Therefore,  technical  manpower  Is  the  lim- 
i: mg  fact«-T  in  the  amount  of  conservation 
work  which  can  be  done  In  many  areas. 

We    are    appreciative    of    Mr     Borgmann's 
evaluation   of   the   services   rendered   by    the 
Soil  Conservation  Service      His  letter  Is  here- 
with returned  as  requested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D.  A.  WtLLIAMS, 

AdministTator. 


VS.  DEP.VKTMKNT  of  AGRICtn.TT7«K, 

AtiRict-TLTxra*  Stabimzation  ajcd 

Conservation   Committee. 
St.  Paul.   Minn.,  May  12,  1960. 
Hon.  Hlb£st  Humpheey, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

De.\k  Senator  HrMPHarr     We  are  enclos- 
ing   the    material    which    we    stated    In    our 
letter    dated    April    26,    1960.    would    be   fur- 
nished to  you  as  socn  as  we  received  a  report 
from  our  county  ASC  offices.     A  report  was 
received  from  every  county  except  for  Mar- 
tin  County.     In   this  particular  county   we 
did  experience  some  difficulty  In  getting  the 
SOS  technician  to  accept  additional  referrals 
under    the    1959    agricultural    conservation 
program,    and    probably   some  farmers    were 
denied    cost   sharing   because    of   Inadequate 
technical   service  by  the  SCS.     However,  we 
do  not   believe  the  number  involved  would 
be  very  substantial  and.  therefore,  would  not 
materially  affect  the  totals  for  the  1959  and 
1960    programs.      It    will    be    noted    that    we 
have  listed  only  the  names  of  those  counties 
reporting    that    farmers'    requests    for   prac- 
tice   approvals    under    the    1959    ACP    were 
disapproved    because   of    inadequate    techni- 
cal services  by   the  SCS  or  where  it  is  esti- 
mated   that   some   of    the   farmers'    requests 
under  the  1960  program  will  be  disapproved 
for  the  same  reason.     In  the  unlisted  coun- 
ties adequate   technical  services  were  avail- 
able In  1959  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  available 
for    1960   so   that    all    approved   requests    will 
be  serviced  by  the  SCS.     For  your  Informa- 
tion  we   are   also   enclosing  a   copy   of   our 
communication    to    the    county    ASC    offices 
req\iestlng    the    data    furnished    herewith. 

Under  the  1959  program  a  transfer  of  ap- 
proximately $271,000  was  made  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  so  as  to  provide 
for  additional  technical  services  to  farmers 
who  de.sired  to  participate  In  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.  However,  over 
1.600  farmers  were  unable  to  participate  In 
the  1959  program  because  of  Inadequate 
technical  services  from  the  SCS  technicians. 
The  same  amount  of  transfer  will  be  made 
for  the  1960  program,  but  It  appears  that 
even  a  larger  number  of  farmers  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  because 
of  a  shortage  In  the  needed  technical  serv- 
ices from  the  SCS. 

We  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  servloe  to  you.    It  la  our  desire  that 


the  InformBtion  which  we  have  submitted 
will  be  beneficial  to  you  in  resell  vlng  the 
problem  wUlch  materially  affects  farmer  par- 
ticipation In  the  ACP.  This  la  es7>eclally 
triie  where  we  have  available  atlequate 
funds  to  approve  these  farmers'  requests. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  J.  Person, 
Administratxie  Officer, 
Minnesota  State  ASC  Office. 
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Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
gave  some  of  my  colleagues  present  in 
the  Senatse  the  contents  of  the  Borg- 
mann  letter.  I  took  this  communica- 
tion through  channels.  I  went  directly 
to  the  national  office  in  Washington  and 
to  the  State  office  in  Minnesota.  Let 
me  report  what  the  State  office  in  Min- 
nesota said: 

Farmers'  requests  for  practice  approvals 
under  the  1959  ACP  were  disapproved  be- 
cau.se  of  Ihadequate  technical  services  by 
the  SCS  or  where  It  Is  estimated  that  some 
of  the  farmers'  requests  under  the  1960  pro- 
gram will  t>e  disapproved  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 


>n.  I 

I  have  Here  a 


chart  submitted  by  the 
Minnesota  SCS  committee  showing  that 
the  number  of  referrals  for  technical 
assistance  under  the  soil  consen-ation 
program  in  1959  not  serviced  was  1,659. 
The  estim,ated  number  of  referrals 
which  will  not  be  served  in  1960  is  1.675. 

These  £»re  farmers  who  live  within 
soil  conservation  districts,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  .saying  that  the 
S*ate  of  Minnesota  has  one  of  the  bet- 
ter soil  conservation  district  programs. 

I  read  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Administrator: 

The  situation  In  Mr  Borgm.ann's  area  Is  a 
f.imlUar  one  to  us.  We  are  currrently  as- 
sisting some  2.865  soil  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  country.  District  governing 
bodies  frora  every  State  report  uirgently 
needed  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
that  cannot  progrf.«s  as  rapidly  as  It  should 
because  of  a  shor  age  of  technlcL-.us.  The 
problem  Is  that  the  resources  available  at 
this  time  will  no*  permit  staffing  districts 
with  the  addition  il  technicians  which  are 
needed.      Tl>erefor<'.    technical   manpower   is 


the  limiting  factor  In  the  amount  of  con- 
servation work  which  can  be  done  In  many 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Minnesota 
has  .suffered  another  very  serious  flood. 
Every  year  I  plead  in  the  Senate  for 
some  flood  control  funds.  Every  time 
someone  says  we  cannot  afford  it.  Mr. 
President,  we  could  have  put  H-carat 
trold-plated  levees  alonj,'  the  Minne.sula 
River  for  what  this  flood  cost  us  this 
weekend,  with  12 '2  inches  of  rain  in  ?8 
hours.  I  get  a  little  tired  of  hearing  that 
we  cannot  ta.ke  care  of  this  wisest  and 
best  m\estment  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
talking  about  the  Soil  Con.sorvaiion 
Service.  It  is  a  great  proftram.  I  do 
not  believe  it  costs  the  taxj^ayers  one 
penny.  In  fact,  the  Soil  Con.servation 
Service  makes  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  If  we  have 
any  vision,  if  we  can  look  ahead  for  more 
than  5  minutes,  we  must  reali/e  that  we 
are  not  legislating  merely  for  this  after- 
noon. I  certainly  trust  we  are  not  leg- 
islating merely  for  this   afternoon. 

I  havi'  .seen  the  rolling  hills  of  .south- 
eastern Minnesota,  which  are  some  of 
the  most  t)eautiful  areas  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  land,  eroded  from  water 
erosion.  I  have  .seen  the  rolling  plains 
of  western  Minnesota  eroded  from  wind 
erosion.  I  have  .seen  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  restore  those  lands.  Today 
they  are  productive  lands.  They  need 
technical  assistance.  They  do  not  need 
merely  payments.  Important  as  pay- 
ments are,  we  do  need  technical 
assistance. 

The  committee  was  wise  in  Its  jud?:- 
ment  in  adding  an  additional  $2.S0.000 
over  the  budget  estimate  However,  the 
$250,000  over  the  bud<-'et  e.stimate  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Funds  for  tech- 
nical service  and  technicians  are  not 
expenditures.  They  are  investments. 
When  we  put  competent  technicians 
into  a  business,  we  should  not  consider 
the  costs  expenditures,  we  should  con- 
sider them  uivestments. 

The  $750,000  that  I  am  requesting  Is 
only  a  thimbleful  of  what  is  needed,  but 
it  will  make  it  possible  for  -some  of  the 
soil  conservation  district  programs  to 
supply  the  required  services  to  the  farm 
people  In  these  areiis. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  At  least  it  rep- 
resents a  litUe  more  progress  than  rep- 
resented by  the  smaU  amount  which  has 
been  granted  by  the  committee. 


THE    lUWlS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  s)  that  I  may  make 
a  brief  comment  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  very  interesting  or- 
ganization is  meeting  in  Wa-shmpUm 
this  week.  It  is  called  the  Kiwi.-!  It 
is  made  up  of  former  airline  hostesses 
who  retired  from  that  profession  when 
they  were  married.  They  use  the  name 
"Kiwis'  because,  as  we  all  know,  a  kiwi 
is  a  bird  that  cannot  fly. 


It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  fine  young  women  who  have  so 
many  of  us  in  their  care  when  we  fly,  as 
all  of  us  do.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
welcome  them  to  Washington.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  from  Minnesota  per- 
mitting me  to  make  this  intervention 
during  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  intervention,  so  to  speak,  be- 
cause while  I  was  si)eaking  on  a  rather 
earthy  subject,  soil  con.servation,  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  have  an 
esthetic  nature  also. 

Both  the  charm  of  these  lovely  young 
ladies  and  the  atmospheric  areas  in 
which  they  work  trive  me  reason  to  be 
happy  with  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York, 

Mr  KEATING  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  travels  about  the  country  as 
much  as  any  one  of  us.  I  know  he  ap- 
preciates, as  we  all  do,  the  fine  service 
which  these  young  women  have  given 
every  one  of  us, 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  surely  do.  Al- 
though the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
not  always  been  too  successful  in  his 
travels,  he  nevertheless  always  appreci- 
ates the  kind  thoughts  and  gentle  words 
of  the  lovely  young  ladies  who  serve  as 
strwardesses  on  our  airlines  I  thank 
the  Senator 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  hojje  that  Senators 
will  not  confuse  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  with  what  has  been  said  in  com- 
mendation of  the  airline  hostes.ses  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  If  it  will  help,  that 
is  all  right. 

Mr  RUSSELL  In  such  a  case  I  would 
be  completely  eliminated  in  my  attem.pt 
to  defend  against  the  amendment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.F.  12117'  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purjxrses. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Now  to  get  back 
to  the  soil  conserva.ion  amendment 

Mr  RUSSELL,  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Miniiesota  Technically 
streaking,  in  light  of  the  amount  that  is 
involved  and  the  number  of  districts 
which  have  been  created,  I  suppose  we 
could  even  Justify  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  than  is  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
However,  there  is  more  money  available 
for  this  purpose  than  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  indicated.  If  he  will  look 
at  page  10.  line  20  of  the  bill,  he  will 
find  that  there  is  a  reappropriation  of 
$600,000.  which  is  made  available  for 
transfer  and  merge:'  with  this  appropri- 
ation. 

I  am  sure  that  he  is  likewise  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  t'vo  and  a  half  million 
dollars  are  available  for  employment  in 
the  Great  Plains  urea.  Three  and  a 
half  million  dollars— and  t>efore  the  bill 
goes   to  the   President   this   may   go  to 


$4,900,000 — are  available  for  surveys  in 
the  watershed  areas.  That  is  directly 
connected  with  the  work  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  so  eloquently  de- 
picts. In  addition,  the  sum  of  $5  million 
is  transferred  from  the  regular  agri- 
culttu-al  conservation  program  for  tech- 
nical work  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

All  in  all,  while  more  m.oney  would  be 
justified — and  I  would  like  to  see  it  pro- 
vided— I  believe  we  have  gone  about  as 
far  in  increasing  the  appropriation  as 
we  can  I  hope  Senators  will  realize 
that  we  are  voting  on  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  increase  the  appropriation  by  $750,000 
over  and  above  the  amount  in  the  bill, 
which  is  already  an  increase  over  and 
above  the  budget  estimate.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr,  Keating  \      [Laughter.! 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  think  It  is  only 
fair  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
should  dissociate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  that  respect, 
if  those  comments  should  be  prejudi- 
cial— even  though  I  would  like  to  have 
the  comments  be  prejudicial  slightly  in 
my  favor. 

The  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  were  made  in  the  awareness 
of  the  soil  conservation  program  for  the 
Great  Plains  and  for  the  regular  soil 
con.servation  efforts.  In  fact,  my  letter 
to  the  Administrator,  enclosing  a  letter 
from  Mr  Borgmann,  took  into  consid- 
eration that  fact 

I  believe  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  state  that  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  .soil  conservation 
technical  service,  but  he  believes  that  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  this 
bill,  and  therefore  does  not  support  the 
amendment 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  shall  ever  close  down  this  program 
We  shall  never  finish  with  the  program 
of  undertaking  to  preserve  the  soils  of 
our  countr>-  and  to  protect  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  As  nature 
moves  on.  we  shall  have  other  problems, 
and  we  shall  have  to  institute  more  in- 
tensive programs  Our  increasing  pop- 
ulation will  make  it  mandatory  that  we 
exercise  the  greatest  care  on  each  acre 
of  land.  However.  I  do  say  that  in  light 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  bill  we  have 
a  bill  which  deals  fairly  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  compared  with 
the  other  activities.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  reject  it.  We  have  voted  $250 
million  for  the  ACP  program,  which  I 
strongly  supported  There  is  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  ACP  and  SCS.  The 
technical  sei-vices  for  the  ACP  come 
from  SCS,  and  the  SCS  is  no  better  than 
the  technical  program  Therefore,  the 
conservation  programs  are  no  better 
than  the  technical  personnel.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  importance  of  additional 
technical  personnel  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, because  they  use  the  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  for  payment 
purposes  for  the  different  tools  or  works 


that  are  utilized  in  the  soil  conservation 
program.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  another  amendment  which  I  a^k 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecisl,atxve  Clerk.  On  page  18. 
line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$110 
million"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$135 
million  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  adds  to  the  school-lunch  program 
the  sum  of  S25  million,  which  I  think  is 
required  m  order  to  maintain  the  school- 
lunch  program  on  a  basis  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  school 
population  and  the  increased  cost  of  food 
supplies  which  are  needed  for  the  school- 
lunch  program. 

The  committee  provided  or  recom- 
mended for  the  fiscal  year  1961  the  basic 
appropriation  at  exactly  the  same  level 
as  was  provided  for  fiscal  1960 — in  other 
words,  $110  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program 
should  be  strengthened.  The  enrollment 
in  the  schools  increases  each  year,  and 
the  number  of  schools  which  participate 
m  the  program  increases  The  cost  of 
the  food  supplies  increases.  Therefore, 
to  maintain  the  program  at  the  same 
level  is,  in  effect,  reducing  it. 

In  other  woids.  Mr,  President,  if  you 
have  in  your  family  six  children,  and  the 
average  food  budget  for  the  six  children 
IS  $150.  that  is  $2Si  for  each  child.  Then 
you  add  2  more  children,  the  average  for 
the  year  is  still  Si 50.  You  may  be  able  to 
say  that  you  are  providing  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  food  as  you  used  to 
provide,  and,  therefore,  you  are  a  good 
provider.  But  I  am  afraid  that  having 
two  additional  children  at  the  table  to 
be  fed  will  cause  a  realization  that  the 
same  amount  of  money  or  the  same 
budget  will  not  provide  the  same  amount 
of  food  as  would  have  been  provided  for 
a  smaller  number  of  children. 

In  this  instance,  the  Nation  has  a 
growing  school  population.  In  1961  the 
school  population  will  be  larger  by  well 
over  a  million  children— almost  2  mil- 
lion mere — than  there  are  in  fiscal  1960. 
Ther?fore,  the  school-lunch  program,  so 
far  as  the  Federal  contribution  is  con- 
cerned, should  take  into  consideration 
an  elementary  fact — the  census. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
school  census,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
to  provide  the  same  amotmt  of  money 
for  the  next  year  a^  wa-s  provided  for 
the  last  year  is  not  holding  the  line, 
but  is,  in  fact,  retreating. 

I  also  note  that  the  administration 
recommended  a  reduction  in  the  transfer 
of  section  32  funds  to  the  school-lunch 
program  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
high  protein  foods  I  note  also  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  its 
wisdom,  increased  this  item  by  $5  mil- 
lion,   instead    of   decreasing   it.   making 
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$45  miUion  available  for  the  puixhase 
of  turkeys,  ground  pork,  dritKl  eggs,  and 
similar  high  protein  foods. 

I  hope  the  words  dried  eggs,  which 
are  constantly  bandied  around,  might 
also  be  expanded  to  include  fresh  eggs, 
because  the  dried  esrcc  diet  i.s  hardly  one 
which  is  conducive  to  happy  living.  It 
is  conducive  to  survival,  but  not  to  joyful 
living  I  have  seen  the  time  when  the 
purchase  of  a  few  fresh  eggs  would  do 
much  good  for  not  only  those  who  would 
eat  them,  but  also  for  the  market. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  re- 
jecting the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion to  attempt  to  reduce  the  transfer  of 
section  32  funds.  By  th^  way,  there 
is  more  than  $400  million  m  section  32 
fund.>.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me  un- 
derstand why  the  administration  would 
want  to  reduce  that  amount  of  money 
for  transfer  to  the  school  lunch  program. 
That  money  was  collected  from  tariffs; 
It  is  not  a  taxpayers'  fund.  Surely,  it 
should  be  made  available  to  those  who 
are  in  need.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw 
the  need  for  the  use  of  .some  of  this 
money  by  hungry  people  in  this  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  favorable 
consideration  of  my  amendment,  which 
would  increase  the  direct  appropriation 
for  the  national  school  lunch  program 
to  $135  million  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
probe.s  me  in  a  sensitive  spot  every  time 
he  offers  one  of  these  amendments  He 
places  me  in  the  position  of  a  hard- 
hearted father,  who  resists  the  efforts 
of  the  country  salesman  who  comes  in 
and  implores  the  husband  to  buy  a  dress 
for  his  wife. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  do 
that,  because  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  not  that  type  of  person. 

All  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  state 
what  I  believe,  according  to  my  convic- 
tion and  my  conscience,  is  necessary. 
When  I  see  the  growth  of  the  school 
population,  and  I  see  that  we  are  hold- 
ing to  the  same  amount  of  funds,  I 
merely  want  the  Record  to  be  clear  con- 
cerning the  views  of  Hubert  Humphrey, 
US  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  will  be 
accused  of  being  a  spender,  and  I  am 
willing  to  spend  when  it  is  necessary. 
I  will  be  accused  in  my  home  State  of 
trying  to  raise  this  budget  it^m  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money.  I  welcome 
the  accusation,  because  as  the  father  of 
four  children  I  have  found  that  it  costs 
more  to  feed  four  children  than  it  does 
three;  more  to  feed  three  than  it  does 
two:  more  to  feed  two  than  it  does  one. 
I  have  lived  with  children  long  enough 
to  know  how  hungry  they  can  get. 

When  there  will  be  about  2  million 
more  children  in  the  schools  next  year, 
I  do  not  want  anyone  to  kid  me  by  say- 
ing that  $2  miUion  more  for  the  school- 
lunch  program  is  holding  the  line.  It 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
crease in  the  school  population. 

I  am  willing,  however,  to  stand  the 
public  test  by  voting  for  additional  funds 
for  school  lunches. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  have  said.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  program.  It 
was  my  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to 


be  the  first  to  introduce  in  Congress  the 
bill  which  is  substantially  the  existing 
school  lunch  law.  I  wrote  that  bill  my- 
self. I  did  net  have  the  help  of  any 
drafting  »ervic<?  or  of  anyone  from  the 
Department.  With  very  slight  changes, 
that  bUl  is  still  on  the  statute  books, 
although  it  car-ies  a  House  number.  So 
I  have  ereat  pride  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

I  confoss  that  the  school  population 
IS  greatly  incre  ising.  But  the  $110  mil- 
lion provided  \:\  the  bill  is  not  all  Uie 
money  we  have  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  We  riave  $45  million  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  vhich  really  makes  $155 
million  of  direct  appropriations. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  that  is  about  $5  million  over  and 
above  w  hat  was  appropriated  for  the 
current  year.  In  addition  to  that  pro- 
gram, there  IS  the  surplus  commodity 
procram.  Th.e  e  have  been  very  few 
yeaj-s  when  tha :  amount  has  fallen  be- 
low $70  million  For  the  current  year, 
it  is  estimated  U)  be  about  $75  million. 
It  wUl  be  at  le.ist  that  much,  probably 
more,  in  my  jpinion,  in  the  com;:"ig 
fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  niost  important  parts  of 
the  whole  program  is  the  special  milk 
program,  which  is  vei-y  helpful,  indeed 
to  the  schoolch.ldren.  particularly  those 
who  come  from  underprivileged  fam- 
ilies. Thiat  program  will  be  increased 
by  some  $7  mil  ion  next  year,  to  a  total 
of  $95  miliion. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  step-up  of 
that  program  v  as  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  I960.  It  vas  stepped  up  from  $81 
million  to  $85  rr  illion.  The  second  step- 
up,  in  the  bill  y  hich  we  recently  pa.ssed. 
was  to  $95  mill. on  for  fiscal  1961.  which 
is  the  next  fl.sca!  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  that  figure  is  cor- 
rect— and  that  legislation  came  from 
the  Senator's  c(  mmittee — that  is  a  total 
of  around  $330  million  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  achool  lunch  and  school  milk 
program.  That  is  a  rather  substantial 
sum  of  money.  Of  course,  more  money 
could  be  spent.  There  is  practically  no 
hmit  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
could  be  S{:>ent  on  the  school  lunch  and 
-school  milk  proiiram.  It  depends,  in  the 
last  analysis,  upon  the  local  administra- 
tor properly  aiJ  plying  the  program  and 
properly  choosi.  ig  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive their  milk  and  their  lunches  free. 
and  fi.xin?  tlie  oroper  charge  upon  the 
great  majority  df  children  who  pui-chase 
their  lunches  each  day. 

This  program  runs  into  a  tremendous 
sum  of  money-  almost  a  billion  dollars 
in  total — when  ve  consider  the  amount 
paid  by  the  chile ren  who  are  purchasing 
their  lunches. 

More  money  C5uld  be  justified,  but  we 
tried  to  have  a  balanced  bill.  I  think 
the  allowances  tve  have  made  for  the 
school  lunch  anl  the  school  milk  pro- 
grams aro  in  keeping  with  the  general 
distribution  we  have  made  throughout 
the  bill. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  IS  on  agreeing  Uj  tiie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

llie  amendment  was  rejtcted 

Mr.  HOLI^ND  Mr  President,  first 
I  may  say  that  unless  one  had  served 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  the 
subcommittee  handling  the  Department 
of  Atrricultare  app.opriations.  one  could 
hardly  understand  the  fairness  with 
which  the  school  lunch  and  .school  milk 
procrams  were  hfindled.  While  these 
are  only  two  of  the  programs  handled 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  think  they  con- 
stitute a  fair  te.st  of  the  generosity  of  the 
subcommittee  this  year. 

I  commend  the  J^enator  from  Georgia 
for  having  done  so  many  thini^s  which 
are  not  only  reasonable,  but  also  gener- 
ous, in  our  attitude  to  the  whole  school 
lunch  program,  including  not  only  that 
part  wlilch  is  under  the  statute  which 
bears  that  name,  bjt  also  the  milk  pro- 
cram,  which,  by  the  way.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Humphrey  1  has 
supported,  under  the  recent  advance  of 
that  program,  and  the  other  progrtuns 
which  are  included  in  the  sum  total  of 
what  makes  up  the  program  for  the 
children  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  report,  on  page  7,  will  be  found 
a  new  item  added  by  the  committee; 
namely,  •$115,000  to  initiate  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  estimatef,  for  tomatoes  and 
celery." 

There  is  a  particular  reason  why  I 
mention  this  matt<r  at  this  time;  it  is 
because  the  Depa  tment's  report  and 
recommendation,  which  really  serve  as 
a  justification  for  this  item,  unfortu- 
nately arrived  a  day  or  two  afur  the 
record  had  gone  to  the  printer.  So  the 
able  clerk  of  the  ccmmittee  had  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  on  this  subject 
matter  printed  in  the  side  slips;  and 
therefore  it  will  not  appe^ar  in  tlie  per- 
manent Record  of  tnis  debate  unless  it  is 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  as  a 
part  of  the  debate 

Therefore,  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
that  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\TEMENT     SfBMITTEI)     BY     THK     DEPARTMENT, 

May   11,   1900 

COMMERCIAL  VECrTABUS  FOB  FRESH  MARKET: 
PILOT  PHASE  or  PSOPOSCO  PROGR,\M  FOR 
REPORTS  ON  SHORT-T:  ME  SUPPLIES 

The  present  program  of  reports  on  vege- 
table acreage  and  production  for  the  frejih 
market  is  not  filling  the  needs  for  timely  in- 
formation to  guide  the  planting  and  aid 
materially  In  the  marketing  of  the  Imptjr- 
tant  veget.Tble  crops. 

The  broad  objective  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram la  to  provide.  th.Tough  periodic  Inven- 
tories of  acreage  planted  and  frequent 
checks  on  progress  of  harvest,  reliable  and 
quick  information  on  the  supply  of  each 
Important  vegetable  available,  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time  (monthly,  semimonthly,  or 
weekly)  In  each  competing  area  of  the 
country.  Considerable  experimental  work 
has  been  done  along  this  line  on  Florida 
tomatoes.  A  limited  lunount  of  such  Infor- 
mation also  has  been  collected  for  Florida 
celery  and  California  carrots  and  lettuce. 
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Before  attempting  to  launch  a  full  scale 
program  of  this  type  for  nearly  2  dozen 
vegetables  in  the  21  Important  producing 
States,  it  seems  desirable  to  work  with  a 
limited  program  In  ti  few  States.  Such  a 
program  would  provide  operational  experi- 
ence under  the  different  sets  of  cultural 
and  marketing  c»ind:tlnn8  existing  In  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  also  would 
test  the  feasiblUly  cf  quickly  exchanging 
luformatlun  between  States  for  fast  dis- 
semination to  growers,  shippers  and  mar- 
keting factors.  To  tils  end  it  Is  proposed 
to  start  with  a  mode.it  program  comprising 
tomatoes  In  Florida  and  Texas  and  celery  in 
California,  Florida,  and  Arizona 

For  tomatoes,  it  is  proposed  Ui  issue  weekly 
reports  on  Florida  pU  ntlngs  and  to  Include 
other  information  relating  to  progress  of  the 
crop,  rate  of  harvest,  shipments,  weather, 
etc.  Tomatoes  were  selected  in  Florida  be- 
cause growers  are  ke-?nly  conscious  of  the 
marketing  problems  confronting  them  and 
are  attempting  to  do  fomcthlng  about  these 
problems  Florida  produces  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  crops  of  tomatoes  For  Texas,  which 
also  grows  fall,  winter,  and  spring  tomatoes, 
it  Is  proposed  to  Inaugurate  a  weekly  pro- 
gram of  reports  for  the  Lower  Valley  and 
monthly  reports  for  other  areas  in  the  State. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  small  growers 
In  the  other  areas  ( L\redo- Winter  Oarden- 
Bagle  Pass  and  Coastal  Bend-East  Texas),  It 
seems  best  to  start  with  a  program  of 
monthly  report*  in  these  latter  areas  In  the 
development  of  monthly  reports  from  these 
areas,  methods  will  t>e  explored  to  apportion 
plantings  after  they  have  been  completed 
Into  weekly  or  blweek  y  groups  according  to 
age  Florida  and  Texas  grow  37  percent  Of 
the  country  8  total  t<:mato  acreage  for  the 
fresh  market. 

From  the  basic  Information  obtained  on 
acreage,  workable  pro-^edures  will  be  devel- 
oped to  determine  moie  accurate  indications 
on  Inventories  and  future  supplies  in  the 
producing  areas  Involved  The  principal  fac- 
tors in  developing  this  moving  inventory  of 
acreage  and  supply  Information  will  be  the 
number  of  acres  harvested  to  a  given  date, 
the  acreage  remaining  lor  harvest,  the  con- 
dition and  yield  prospects  on  this  acreage, 
the  probable  rate  of  h:u"ve8t.  and  the  volume 
of  supplies  Indicated  tor  the  monthly  period. 

For  celery,  the  plan  Is  to  Inaugurate 
monthly  reports  on  acreage  planted  during 
the  past  month  in  California,  Florida,  and 
Arizona. 

As  With  the  monthly  tomato  rejx>rts,  meth- 
ods will  be  explored  to  ascertain,  at  month- 
ly Intervals,  the  numlier  of  acres  harvested. 
the  number  remaining  for  harvest,  condi- 
tion and  yield  propp«ct8.  and  the  probable 
supply  for  the  markev  the  following  month 
These  3  States  grow  about  four-ftfths  of  the 
country's  annual  cele-y  acreage,  accounting 
for  all  of  the  winter  and  spring  acreage.  36 
percent  of  the  summer  acreage,  and  76  per- 
cent of  the  fall  acreage. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  quick  dis- 
tribution of  Information  to  growers,  ship- 
pers, and  other  marketing  factors  A  system 
of  exchanging  acreag*  and  supply  Informa- 
tion by  telephone  and  telegraph  between 
State  offices  of  the  (.'rop  Reptjrtlng  Board 
will  be  tested  so  that  this  Information  will 
be  available  to  everyoie  within  3  days  of  Its 
collection  instead  of  10  to  12  dav  a.-  Is  now 
the  case  with  crop  reports.  A  summary  of 
the  Information  by  Stales,  also  will  be  re- 
leased from  Washington  at  the  same  time. 

The  attached  table  shows  pertinent  data 
concerning  acreage,  'alue  and  number  of 
growers  for  the  two  crops  covered  in  the  pro- 
posed pilot  project.  The  proposed  project 
would  cover,  for  the  2  crops  concerned,  a 
total  of  about  105.000  6cres  grown  by  approxi- 
mately 12,600  farmers.  In  1959  production 
from  this  acreage  had  u  value  of  $82  4  million. 


Cost  jaer  year  $115,000. 


I  think  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  read 
two  paragraphs  from  the  statement.  I 
now  read  from  the  Department  s  recom- 
mendation: 

Stattement    St'^mitted    bt    the    Departmettf 
May    11.    1960 

commercial  vrcttables  for  fresh  market: 
piiot  phase  of  proposfd  program  for  re- 
ports on  short-time  suppliks 

The  preseiit  program  of  reports  on  vege- 
table acreage  and  production  for  the  fresh 
market  is  not  filling  the  needs  for  timely 
Inlormatif  n  to  guide  the  planting  and  aid 
materially  in  the  marketing  of  the  impor- 
tant vegetable  rrops. 

The  broad  objective  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  to  provide,  through  periodic  Inven- 
tories of  acreage  planted  and  frequent 
checks  on  progress  of  harvest,  reliable  and 
quick  Information  on  the  supply  of  each 
Important  vegetable  available,  for  short  p)e- 
riods  of  time  (monthly,  semimonthly,  or 
weekly)  in  each  competing  area  of  the  coun- 
try. Considerable  expenment^tl  work  has 
been  done  along  this  line  on  Florida  toma- 
toes. A  limited  amount  of  such  informa- 
tion also  has  been  collected  for  Florida 
celery   and  California  carrots  and   lettuce. 

Before  attempting  to  launch  a  full  scale 
program  of  this  type  for  nearly  2  dozen 
vegetables  in  the  27  lm[X)rtant  producing 
States,  it  seems  desirable  to  work  with  a 
limited  program  In  a  few  States.  Such  a 
program  would  provide  operational  expe- 
rience under  the  different  sets  of  cultural 
and  marketing  conditions  existing  In  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  also  would 
test  the  feasibility  of  quickly  exchanging  in- 
formation between  States  for  fast  dissemi- 
nation to  growers,  shippers,  and  marketing 
I  PiTit-nt  of  I'.S.  annual  toial  factors      To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  start 

-,     -rt^t  r  <  mTT~>       « «      T-k         J      .    T  V,      With    a    modest    program    comprising    toma- 

Mr.  HOLLAND      Mr.  President  J  wish      ^^  ,^  p,^,^,^,^  J^^  |^^^  ^^^  celery  In  Call- 

to  state,  briefly,  that  the  Florida  F*i-uit  &      fomla.  FicH-ida.  and  Ariz.3na. 
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Vegetable  Association,  wluch  is  a  very 
large  organization  in  our  State  wluch 
represents  the  vegetable  producers  and 
others,  but  particularly  the  vegetable 
producers,  has  for  some  years  been  con- 
ducting experimental  programs,  helped 
by  its  own  funds  and  by  State  funds  and 
to  some  degree  in  tlie  past.  I  believe,  by 
small  amounts  of  Federal  funds,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  best  handling  of 
market  rep>orts  to  the  producers  of  fresh 
vegetables,  which  not  only  are  highly 
perishable  and  have  a  short  season,  but 
also  compete  with  vegetables  which 
come  from  offshore  areas,  such  as  Cuba 
and  the  I.sle  of  Pines,  as  Senators  know, 
and  also  with  similar  products  from 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  California. 

We  presented  to  the  committee  a  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  the  Florida  VrwW  L 
Vegetable  Association,  which  spoke  not 
only  for  itself  and  its  own  members,  but 
also  was  speaking  for  the  producers  in 
California.  Texas,  and  Arizona,  and  cov- 
ered the  need  to  supply  market  infor- 
mation on  these  highly  perishable  crops. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  that  time,  as  voiced  by  Secre- 
tary Peterson  and  Mr  S  R  Newell,  the 
proposed  program  would  have  been  too 
large:  and  they  felt,  as  did  we.  that  al- 
though all  of  us  recopnized  the  preat 
need  for  such  a  pi o^ ram,  it  s'.iould  be 
appioachcd  on  a  pilot  procram  basis 

We  therefore  supeested  that  the  De- 
partment's statement  or  justification  be 
sent  to  the  committee;  and  it  has  now- 
been  printed  in  the  side  sliF>s. 


One  of  the  two  crops  which  the  recom- 
mended program  covers  is  tomatoes — 
that  i.s  to  say.  the  winter,  spring,  and 
fall  tomato  crops  in  Florida  and  the 
spring  and  fall  tomatoes  in  Texas, 
which,  incidentally,  supply  37  percent 
of  the  entire  amount  of  table  tomatoes 
that  are  u.sed  by  the  Nation. 

As  for  celery,  the  program  covers  the 
year-round  production  in  California,  the 
winter  and  spring  production  in  Florida, 
and  the  winter  production  in  Arizona. 
The  celery  crop  covered  would  be  82 
percent  of  the  national  table  supply  of 
celery. 

Senators  will  observe  in  the  compila- 
tion which  now  has  been  placed  in  the 
Record  how  the  propram  i.s  bioken  down 
between  the  States  of  Florida.  California, 
Texas,  and  Arizona. 

I  think  this  program  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  one.  It  is  a  pilot  program 
whicli.  supplementing  the  programs  al- 
ready earned  out  m  part  in  Honda  and 
in  California,  will  give  a  general  view  of 
how  much  good  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  case  of  these  highly  perishable  and 
highly  important  crops,  for  which  noth- 
ing as  regards  price  supports  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort  is  beuiig  requested. 
But  the  program  proposed  may  be  of 
great  use  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  to  tlie  growers  in  the  particular 
States  immediately  concerned. 

I  wished  to  make  this  statement,  be- 
cause the  hearings,  as  printed,  unfortu- 
nately do  not  show  what  is  involved  in 
this  program. 
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The  bill 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  on  the  bill  is  taken,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  an  item  which  many  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  have  called  to  my 
attention— namely,  the  importance  of 
the  conservation  reserve  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  adequate  funds  for 
it. 

In  connection  with  the  conservation 
reserve  and  the  1.444.237  acres  in  Kan- 
sas which  are  used  for  it.  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  951.064  acres  of  the 
1.447.237  acres  comprise  whole  farms 
which  have  been  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

This  matter  is  of  concern  to  our  peo- 
ple, f\rst.  because  they  are  not  able  to 
take  care  of  the  applications  for  the 
program;  and.  second,  because  they  feel 
that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  for  the  personnel  needed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation.  So,  first,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator whether  he  feels  that  sufficient 
funds  are  provided  in  order  lo  lake  care 
of  the  applications  for  the  acreage  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Does  the  Senator 
mean  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  con- 
tractors  the  amounts  due  them? 

Mr  CARLSON.  Yes,  and  to  take  care 
of  additional  requests. 

Mr  RUSSELL  There  will  be  no 
funds  to  take  care  of  additional  re- 
quests, because  no  additional  requests 
can  be  received  The  program  has  end- 
ed, msofar  as  new  applications  are  con- 
cerned. The  only  program  now  is  to 
pay  those  who  are  operating  under  the 
old  contracts. 

Mr  President  I  think  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  is  adequate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Department  has  con- 
sistently overestimated  the  amounts  nec- 
e.5sary,  and  from  year  to  year  there  ha.<^ 
been  a  carryover 

The  Senate  committee  has  increased 
by  $25  million  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  House:  and  it  has  developed  that 
there  will  be  a  carryover  of  at  least  $20 
million  from  the  present  year,  and  that 
it  will  be  available. 

We  are  within  about  $6  million  of  re- 
storing the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  I 
a.ssure  the  Senator  that  we  shall  make 
g<)od  the  amounts  due  under  these  con- 
tracts; and  if  it  happens  that  not  quite 
enough  money  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
the  additional  money  needed  will  be  the 
first  money  to  be  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill 

The  Senator  knows  there  is  also  a 
question  about  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  contracts:  and  from  year  to  year 
there  is  always  a  carryover 

Mr  CARLSON  Then  based  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  can  assure  the  people  of 
Kansas  that  their  interests  will  be  cared 
for. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  The  Senator  can  as- 
sure them  that  so  long  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  in  the  Senate 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  And  that  will  be 
a   very   long   time,   thank   goodness. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  can  assure  the  people  of  his 
State  that  so  Icng  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  serves  n  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  sufBcieait  funds  to  Uke  care  of  what 
is  due  them  under  these  contracts. 

Mr.  CABLSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Let  m.e  ask  whether  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  S13. 783.000  requested  for 
the  conservation  reserve  program,  as 
recommended  t)y  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  vriU  be  cut  to  $12  million? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Yes,  from  approxi- 
mately  $13   million   to  $12   million. 

Mr  CARLSON.  $13,783,000  was  rec- 
ommended for  1961;  and  the  committee 
has  cut  It  to  $12  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr   RUSSELI.      Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSCiN  Does  the  Senator 
from  Geoj-gia  tl  ink  that  amount  will  be 
sufficient  to  cai  ry  on  this  program? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  believe  it  will  be 
adequate.  Of  course,  that  is  a  substan- 
tia! reduction  from  the  amount  provided 
this  year:  and  that  reduction  will  be 
made  because  there  will  be  no  new  con- 
tracts. The  or.ly  question  will  be  to 
police  the  existing  contracts 

If  the  Senato:-  from  Kansas  will  read 
the  language  which  apjx'ars  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  21  of  the  bill,  he  will  find 
that  not  le.ss  than  $10  million  of  that 
amount  'A  ill  be  available  for  local  ad- 
ministration, and  that  is  where  the  pro- 
gram IS  really  administered. 

We  have  undertaken,  in  the  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr  MiTNml,  today,  to  clear  up  the 
point  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  county  committees 
shall  be  first  provided  for.  then  the 
State  committef  .s,  and  that  the  principal 
reductions  should  be  at  the  Washington 
level,  because  tl-.ere  are  no  more  policies 
to  be  formulated,  or  matters  of  that 
kind  It  is  mo:e  a  question  of  seeing 
that  the  contracts  are  complied  with 
and  also  of  conforming  to  the  Govern- 
ment's share  b;.  seeing'  that  these  are 
paid 

I  beliete  the  agency  will  be  able  to 
function  with  tus  administrative  fund. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  suc:i  a  hi.uh  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  G(  orsia  that  he  is  going  to 
go  back  to  his  people  in  Kansas  and  say 
they  are  taken  care  of 

Mr  RUSSELI  ,  There  may  oe  a  little 
pinchmt:  Theie  may  not  be  the  money 
they  think  they  .'should  have.  But  the 
agency  should  te  able  to  administer  the 
program  with  t.iis  money. 


Mr.  COOPER 

Senator  yield';' 

Mr   RUSSELL 
from  Kentucky 
Mr.  COOPER 
the   attention  of 
subcommittee  to 
the    Extension 
the  committee 


Mr,  President,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


I  should  like  to  direct 

the  chairman   of  the 

the  appropriation  for 

-Service,     I    notice    that 

recommended  an  appro- 


priation of  $57,715,000.  which  repre.sents 
an  increase  of  S..'  million  over  the  figure 
provided  by  the  House,  and  S4  million 
over  the  amount  provided  for  fiscal  1960. 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
State  land  grant  colleges  and  the  exten- 
sion  services  in   each  State  can  deter- 


mine, within  the  .scope  of  the  program, 
the  use  to  be  made  of  these  funds?  F'or 
example,  could  they  use  these  funds  to 
bring  the  salaries  of  extension  workers 
and  home  demonstiation  agents  up  to  a 
level  that  would  be  more  nearly  equal 
to  the  salaries  paid  in  other  Slates? 

Mr,  RUSSELL  Yes,  We  have  as- 
sumed the  money  v  ould  be  used  largely 
for  that  purpose.  However,  of  course, 
the  needs  vary  as  between  the  States. 
The  State  of  Oregon,  for  example,  pays 
its  county  agents  a  great  dtal  more 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  does. 
Oregon  has  a  large  State  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  The  State  may  desire 
to  hire  different  specialists  in  .some 
fields,  such  as  for  fruit  production. 
However,  generally  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  think  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
county  agents  and  home  demonstration 
au'ents  who  work  on  the  farm  level 

Mr.  COOPER.  Flecently  the  Kellok-g 
Foundation  made  a  grant  of  approxi- 
mately $750,000  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  used  under  the  supervision 
of  the  director  of  the  State  extension 
service,  for  research  and  activities 
toward  the  development  of  30  counties 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State 
Peculiarly  enough,  today  we  debated  the 
depressed  areas  bill,  which  also  was 
designed  to  give  help  to  such  areas.  This 
$750,000  grant  will  be  available  to  help 
build  the  agricultural  and  other  re- 
sources of  30  counties  in  the  depressed 
areas  of  Kentucky. 

Under  this  appropriation  for  the  co- 
operative extension  work,  would  the  ex- 
tension service  in  Kentucky  be  empow- 
ered to  use  a  part  of  those  funds  in  the 
rural  development  proi^ram,  or  in  the 
extension  service  program  in  those  coun- 
ties, to  make  it  a  moi  e  effective  program? 

Mr  RUSSELL  The  Serator  means  to 
use  the  Kellogg  f  und.s 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  not  the  Kellogg 
funds. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Yes.  indeed  They 
could  use  the  appropriated  funds  to  in- 
crease personnel  and.  if  necessary,  select 
20  counties  in  Kentucky  and  give  them 
the  rural  development  treatment  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  if  the  State  of 
Kentucky  desired  to  do  it.  The  only 
overriding  requirment  is  that  the 
States,  or  the  local  units  thereof,  shall 
match  the  appropriation  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
States  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
receive  from  the  Federal  Government, 
but  that  Ls  the  overriding  requirement  to 
obtain  those  funds. 

Mr  COOPER  I  know  my  State  will 
be  very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  retained  the  $250,000  Item 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  bill  in  the 
House,  and  largely  through  the  initiative 
of  my  colleague.  Representative  William 
N.MCHER.  of  Kentucky,  to  initiate  a  to- 
bacco research  center  in  Kentucky. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  maintaining 
that  appropriation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  hope  and  trust 
that  the  developments  at  that  research 
station  will  not  only  be  helpful  to  the 
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burley  tobacco  growe-s.  but  will  also  help 
the  Flue-cured  tobacco  growers  of 
Georgia. 

Mr  COOPER.  And  the  dark  tobacco 
growers, 

Mr  RUaSEI.L,     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  appreciate,  as  I 
know  all  of  us  do,  the  great  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  the  farm 
programs  and  the  f^ne  work  of  the  sub- 
committee of  whlcT  he  is  chairman. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
good  work. 

Mr   RUSSELL      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  President,  may  we  have  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill'' 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFT-ICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engro.ss- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  \[r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  c;uorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Tl:ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  io  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  we  have  the  ye:is  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ala  >ka  I  Mr.  Bap.tlett  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez  1,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr, 
CHVRfHl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr,  MrGEEh  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr,  Smathers),  the  .'senator  from  Greor- 
gia  1  Mr.  TalmadgeI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr  Wil-iamsI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartK  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  I-ong] 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Morse  J 
ator  from  Montana  IMr. 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  thf.t  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  HenniijgsI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamara  1  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announci>  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan  1.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  :Mr,  Ran- 
dolph h  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'Mahoney).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr  Kenne;)y1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mis.souri  iVr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Sent. tor  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  1 ,  the  Senator  from 


,  the  Senator 
and  the  Sen- 
MurrayJ   are 


Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  [Mr.  HenningsI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator's  from  Wyoming  IMr,  McGee 
and  Mr,  OMahoney  i.  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Hart',  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph  ],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathep.sI.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadceJ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wil- 
liams 1.  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii IMr.  LoNcl,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Mr.  Murray  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington)  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  C^pehart!  is 
ab.sent  because  of  death  in  his  immediate 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr, 
Case  I  is  necessarily  alx^ent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case]  is  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr,  PongI 
is  absent  on  official  business  as  a  member 
of  the  ofTicial  delegation  to  attend  the 
150th  celebration  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Scott)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKSEN)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  C.apehart]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Case)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  •  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announc.ed — yeas  74. 
nays  1 ,  as  follows : 

[No.  200) 
YEAS— 74 


Atken 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

AUott 

Gold  water 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Gore 

Martin 

Beall 

Green 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

Bible 

Harike 

Moss 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Brunsdale 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Butler 

HUl 

Pas  tore 

Byrd.  Va 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

CarroU 

Jackson 

Russell 

Cliirk 

JavltR 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Cotton 

Johnston.  SC 

Smith 

Curtis 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Williams.  Del. 

Blender 

Long.  La. 

Yarbo  rough 

Engle 

Ltisk 

Young.  N   E>ak 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio. 

Freivr 

McClellan 
NAYS— 1 
Biish 

NOT  VOTTNG— 25 

Banlett 

Hart 

O  Mahoney 

Cannon 

Henn'ngs 

Randolph 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Scott 

Ca-se.  N.J, 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Lone.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Chavez 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Church 

McNamara 

WilUams.  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Morse 

Fong 

Murray 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
thai  the  Senate  in.si.<^t  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr,  McCarthy  in  the 
chair  I  appointed  Mr  Russell,  Mr  Hay- 
den. Mr.  HiiL.  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr,  Fl- 
LENDFR,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Mundt.  and  Mr,  Dworshak  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate, 


PERMIT  NAVY  TO  SERVE  OLEO 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
deni,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  921, 
Senate  bill  2168 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate, 

The  Leg:slative  Clerk,  A  bill  'S,  2168' 
to  amend  the  Navy  ration  statute  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  sen-ing  of  oleomar- 
garine or  margarine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a;:reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas 

The  motion  was  at' reed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proccedod  to  consider  the  bill. 


So  the  bill  <H.R.  12117  >  was  pa.ssed. 


RESOLUTION  OF  JOINT  TEXAS  LEG- 
ISLATWE  COMMITTEE  APPROVES 
PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE AREA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  beach  study  commut<?e  of  the  Texas 
Le-M^lature,  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  headed 
by  two  veiy  able  and  experienced  legis- 
lator.'~>,  Senator  Robert  V/.  Baker,  of  Har- 
ris County,  and  Representative  Ben  A. 
Glusing.  of  Kleberg  County,  has  adopted, 
on  May  20,  1960,  a  resolution  favoring 
creation  of  an  88 -mile-long  national  sea- 
sliore  area  on  Padre  Island. 

This  expression  of  cooperation  and 
.support  by  our  Texas  legi.^lators  of  the 
project  already  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenliower.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Fred  Seaton.  and  supported  by  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson, 
should  in  my  estimation  assure  estab- 
lishment of  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore I*ark  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  all  Americans. 

Action  of  the  Texas  legislative  beach 
study  committee  shows  that  leaders  at 
the  State  and  National  level  are  working 
in  harmony  on  this  project,  which  will 
permit  the  improvement  of  national  sea- 
sliore  recreation  facilities  on  the  long- 
est, southernmost  natural  beach  left  in 
America.  With  this  legislative  beach 
study  committee  favoring  enabling  leg- 
islation on  the  State  level  for  an  88-mile 
national  seashore  park,  it  is  virtually 
certain  that  the  Texas  Legislature  will 
pass  such  a  bill  next  session.  In  1959 
the  Texas  Legislature  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  a  50-mile  park  and  it  would  be 
simply  a  matter  of  increasing  the  desig- 
nated park  area. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  foi-ward 
st-ep.  because  in  1958,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced the   bill  to  authorize  the  Padre 
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Island  project,  a  was  said  that  the  Texas 
Legislature  would  never  give  its  consent 
to  the  creation  of  a  Federal  seashore 
area  on  Padre  Island,  and  the  local  in- 
terests bitterly  opposed  the  project  in 
the  Legislature  of  Texas.  The  forces  of 
conservation  scored  one  of  their  bigsiest 
victories  in  enacting  a  statute  in  1959 
providing  for  a  50-mile-long  seashore 
area 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  rec- 
ommended an  88-mile-lon?  seashore 
area.  My  proposal  was  for  100  miles  of 
the  llT-mile-lony  island,  but  the  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  unanimously 
recommended  the  88  miles,  and  we  have 
agreed  to  attempt  to  have  amended  the 
Texas  law,  which  now  provides  for  a  50- 
mile  seashore,  and  to  provide  for  88 
miles.  That  is  one  of  the  most  forward 
steps  in  the  conservation  of  recreational 
resources  in  the  history  of  my  State. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Texas  on  achiev- 
ing a  much  needed  development  of  the 
shoreline  of  the  United  States  for  park 
purposes.  We  are  rapidly  losing  our 
shorelines  on  the  oceans,  the  gulf,  and 
the  lakes,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  with  others  been  trying  to  develop 
a  whole  series  of  national  parks  to  con- 
serve the  shorelin'^  and  to  enable  the 
people  to  have  access  to  the  sea  and  to 
the  lakes.  We  have  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements. I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  upon  obtaining  this 
much  needed  park  for  Texas  and  for  the 
country,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
the  progress  which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  very  generous  words. 
His  interest  in  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources  and  the  recreational 
areas  for  the  American  people  is  long 
known.  He  worked  at  this  project  for 
many  years  before  I  reached  the  Senate 
His  fight  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  is  a  na- 
tional legend  now  His  sreat  fisht  for 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  pollution  m  our 
rivers  and  in  every  facet  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  habitat  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  well  known.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
the  leadership  he  has  given  to  those  of 
us  who  have  come  here  since  he  laid 
out  the  pattern  of  work  in  that  field. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Texas 
Legislature  beach  study  committee  is 
another  vital  and  significant  step  toward 
establishment  of  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  Park  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  this  important  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  State  senators  and  State  repre- 
sentatives who  headed  this  legislative 
joint  study  committee  and  who  :-i?ned 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
with  the  resolution 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion with  signatures  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service, 
through  its  pioneer  work  has  awakened  our 
country  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  Uj  save 
our  shoreline  and  has  particularly  urged  the 


preservatioo  of  Piidre  Island,  the  longest 
unspoiled  natural  beach  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  national  seashore  area,   and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  4,  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ral»h  W.  Y.srbohough,  Senator  from 
Texa.s.  would  authorize  the  acquisition  by 
the  S'.  creuwy  of  the  Interior  of  the  major 
portion  v.:  Pudre  Isl  md.  which  legislation  has 
the  strong  Bupp"!'  >f  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B  JoHNso!*  .'^ri^.iti  r  from  Texas,  and  other 
members  of  the  Te  cas  congressional  delega- 
tion:  and 

Whereas  a  length/  public  hearing  held  on 
this  legislation  In  Corpus  Chrlsti.  Tex.,  on 
December  14.  1959  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  US  Senate  Cormnlttee 
on  Ir.-fv.  -  .md  Insi.;lar  AtTairs.  presided  over 
by  Senator  Pk.\n-k  E  Moss,  of  Utah,  indi- 
cated that  the  people  of  Texas  are  strongly 
in  favor  ot  the  creation  of  a  national  sea- 
shore axea  on  Padre  Island,  and 

Whereas  tiie  Department  of  Interior  has 
recently  recommended  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  creation  of  an  88-mlle 
r.ational  saashore  area  on  Padre  Island:  ard 

Whereas  the  Texas  Legislature,  at  its  last 
session,  recognized  the  desirability  of  such 
a  project  and  charged  this  committee  with 
the  responfciblUty  of  recommending  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  necessary  leg- 
islation to  ]  Implement  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional seaakiore  area  on  Padre  Island:  Now. 
therefore,  fee  It 

Rc.olved  by  the  Texaf  legislative  beach 
-tudy  cnminittee  That  it  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  that  It  recommend  to  the  next  session 
of  the  legiBlature  the  approval  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  88-mile  national  seashore  area 
on  Padre  I$land  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior:   and  be  It  further 

Rr^olvedl  That  said  committee  commend 
the  Honorhble  Ralph  W,  Yarborough,  the 
Hon-rable  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  the  Honor- 
able JOHN'  Young,  the  Honorable  Joe  Kxl- 
GORF  and  iMl  other  members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  their 
efforts  to  ^cure  for  the  people  of  Texas  and 
of  this  coijntry  a  national  seashore  area  on 
Padre  Islatd;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded    to    each    member    of    the    Texas 
lal   delegation. 
Galveston,  Tex  .  on  the  20th  day 


congressloi 

Passed  at 

of  May  19^ 


State 
ma 


Robert  W    B.mcer. 
enator.   Harris   County.   Chair- 
of     Texas     Legislative     Beach 
Stut^y  Committee. 

Ben   a    Olusihg, 
Repre^ntative.   Kleberg  County,   Vice 
Chaitrman      of       Texas      Legislative 
BeaOh  Study  Committee 


THE  GONNALLY   RESERVATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Humphrey!  in- 
serted in  the  CoNGREssiON.AL  Record  a 
discu.'>s:on  of  the  Connally  reservation, 
as  it  appeared  m  the  columns  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Record  two 
articles  appearing  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
which  I  feel  deserve  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate, 

These  tvo  articles  present  in  eloquent 
yet  di6pa*i,sionate  terms  the  pragmatic 
considerations  which  caused  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  1946  to  attach 
the  six-word  Connally  amendment  to 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  United 
States  accepting  the  compulsory  juris- 


diction of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Both  authois  recognize  that  in 
the  continuing  ferment  of  international 
affairs  caused  by  the  clash  of  the  demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  the  free  world  with 
the  totalitarian  philosophy  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  that  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion remains  as  a  vital  and  indispensa- 
ble protection  to  the  domestic  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States. 

I  am,  indeed,  proud  tiiat  the  author 
of  the  first  of  these  articles  is  a  fellow- 
South  Dakotan.  Roy  E.  Willy,  a  distin- 
guished practitioner  of  the  law  in  South 
Dakota  for  the  past  three  decades  and 
the  former  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Associations  house  of  delegates. 
Roy  Willy  has  courageously  taken  up  the 
cudgel  in  defense  of  the  Connally 
amendment  and  is  currently  campaign- 
ing within  the  house  of  delegates,  urg- 
ing rec>eal  of  action  taken  13  years  ago, 
at  which  time  the  house  of  delegates  fa- 
vored the  elimination  of  the  Connally 
reservation. 

The  second  article  is  authored  by  a 
scholarly  and  highly  resp>ectod  member 
of  the  Minnesota  bar,  Charles  W  Briggs. 
of  St.  Paul.  In  a  most  erudite  presen- 
tation Mr.  Briggs  traces  the  historical 
development  of  our  Anglo-American 
concepts  of  the  law.  and  he  ably  focuses 
attention  on  the  one  irrefutable  lesson 
of  history,  that  "law  is  the  command  of 
a  sovereign  power." 

Before  any  action  is  taken  in  this  leg- 
islative body  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
nally amendment,  I  sincerely  hop>e  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  read  and  care- 
fully reflect  on  the  contents  of  these  two 
pragmatic  discussions  of  the  Immediate 
pro.spects  for  peace  through  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     World     Court     and     the     Connally 

Reservation 

(By  Roy  E    Willy  of  the  South  DakoU  Bar 

(Sloux  Falls)  ) 

(References  made  for  statistics  quoted  are 
largely  taken  from  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization  made  to  the  1st  sess.  of  the  B6th 
Cong,  on  April  1959.  (Reference  to  this 
report  will  be  abbreviated  H.J.C  ).) 

(Reference  Is  also  made  to  publication 
of  the  United  Nations  entitled  "The  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice"  In  1967,  which  Is 
cited  as  "IC  J") 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  stated  to  be:  "To  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means  and  In  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Inter- 
national law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of 
International  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  "  '  This 
same  object  was  also  the  purpose  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Peaceful  settlement  of 
International  disputes  which  might.  If  not 
so  disposed  of.  lead  to  the  manifold  horrors 
of  war  has  long  been  the  aim  of  many  peo- 
ple and  of  many  nations.  Including  our  own. 

Unfortunately,  in  International  affairs  be- 
tween nations,  as  In  private  transactions 
between  Individuals.  It  still  requires  two 
parties  to  make  a  bargain,  and  in  the  past 
it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  necessary  parties  to  In- 
sure peaceful  solution  of  International  dis- 
putes.    Certainly.  In  those  cases  in  the  not- 
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too-far  distant  past  in  which  dictatorship 
luta  sougtlt  to  enlarge  1  :.s  scope  r>f  influence 
by  extending  the  terrl  .orial  boundaries  of 
Its  country,  a  f>eacefu  solution  could  be 
secured  only  at  the  cost  of  abject  and  un- 
conditional surrender 

Whether  the  United  Nations  can  prove 
any  more  successful  in  freventing  deliberate 
acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  ruthless 
and  predatory  dictatorship  than  Us  predeces- 
sor, the  League  of  Naticns.  still  remains  an 
of>en  question  The  Iss  le  was  presented  to 
the  world  In  the  rece  it  Korean  struggle 
where,  although  there  ^vas  Intervention  by 
the  United  Nations,  a  major  conflagration 
was  avoided  Whether  this  same  result 
would  have  been  reached  had  the  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  ^vaged  other  than 
limited   warfare   was    not    determined 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
there  was  created  In  1H20  a  "Permanent 
Court  of  International  Jiistlce."  •  under  pro- 
visions contained  in  th«  League  Covenant. 
Its  jurisdiction  depended  solely  upon  the 
consent  and  voluntary  p-u'tlclpatlon  of  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  Its  activities  were  In- 
terrupted by  the  outbrenlc  of  hostilities  In 
World  War  II  and  In  1941  lU  existence  ter- 
minated with  the  dissolution  of  the  League 
of  Nations  ' 

Historically,  the  first  s«  rious  effort  to  cre- 
ate machinery  for  the  settlement  of  Inter- 
national disputes  by  othtr  than  armed  hos- 
tilities occurred  In  1899  n  connection  with 
the  First  Hague  Conference,  at  which  time 
the  powers  who  participated  In  this  con- 
ference signed  the  Hague  Convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes '  '  In  1907  at  the  iecond  Hague  Con- 
ference, a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created,  a  body  thtit  still  remains  In 
existence  '  The  extinction  of  the  League  of 
Nations  carried  with  it  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  This  gap  In  the 
world  judicial  organization  was  filled  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  Judicial  structure  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions The  form  and  Judicial  substance  of 
this  organlyjition  Is  almost  Identical  with 
the  old  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
body.  It  adopted,  with  few  changes,  the  rules 
of  court  of  its  predecessor  " 

The   present  International    Court  of   Jus- 
tice    consists     of     15     judges     who,     under 
the  provisions  of  Its  Charter,  are  elected  by 
the     General     Assembly     and    the    Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.     The  Judges 
are  chosen   from   lists  of   persons  submitted 
by    the    various    national    groups    who.    as 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  also  belong 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and 
In  the  case  of  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  do  not  belong  to  this  court,  sepa- 
rate  lists   are   submitted       The   General   As- 
sembly and   the  Council  each  holds  a  sepa- 
rate election  and   the  successful  candidates 
must   obtain  a  majority  of  votes  from  each 
of  these  two  separate  bodies.     Judges  of  the 
International    Court    are    elected    for    nine- 
year   terms  and  are  eligible  for   re-election 
Their  terms  are  staggered  so  that  five  judges 
are    selected    every    3    years.      Provision    is 
also  made  that  In  any  case  before  the  court 
In  which  there  Is  a  judge  of  the  same  na- 
tionality   as   one   of    the    parties,   the   other 
party   may  choose  a  person   to  sit  as  Judge 
ad  hoc  and  If  the  court  contains  no  Judge 
of    the    nationality    of    any    of    the    parties, 
each   party  may  select  a  judge  ad   hoc  who 
will    serve    In    that    case    with    the    right   of 
participation  and  vote      Under  the  Charter, 
not  more  than  one  Judge  from  any  member 
nation  can  be  a  member  of  the  court  at  the 
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same  time.'  The  yearly  compensation  of 
the  Judges  Is  120,000  each  and  the  cost  of 
its  administration  since  Its  creation  In  1946 
has  been  »8,457.000  • 

Since  Its  organization  In  1946,  the  Court 
has  entertained  20  contentious  cases  •  and 
11  advisory  questions  have  been  submitted 
to  it  by  the  United  Nations  for  opinions  " 
However,  of  the  20  cases  presented  to  the 
Court,  In  7  the  Court  did  not  have  power  to 
consider  because  either  It  lacked  jurisdiction 
or  the  cases  were  withdrawn  One  was  a 
reconsideration  of  an  earlier  case,  and  2  are 
still  i>endlng,  making  a  net  of  10  cases  In 
which  the  Court  has  actually  rendered  a 
decision  on  the  merits  In  the  13  years  of  Its 
existence"  Of  the  11  advisory  opinions 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Court,  none 
were  concerned  with  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.'"  In  this  resi>ect.  its  record  does 
not  approach  that  of  the  old  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  created  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  17  years  of 
its  active  existence,  the  Court  dealt  with  79 
cases,  of  which  51  were  contentious  cases 
referred  to  It  by  states  either  by  special 
agreement  or  by  unilateral  application,  and 
28  arose  from  requests  for  advisory  opinions 
submitted  by  the  Council  of  the  Lea.gue  of 
Nations." 

Under  article  93  of  Its  charter,  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  automatically 
members  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. However,  no  member  nation  is  bound 
by  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
without  a  specific  declaration  accepting  such 
Jurisdiction.  To  date  39  member  nations 
have  by  declaration  accepted  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  by  the  court  In  specific  areas 
of  International  law."  None  of  the  Com- 
munist block  of  nations.  Including  the  So- 
viet Union,  have  accepted  the  court's  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction.*^ 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  court, 
much  has  been  said  and  much  more  written 
about  the  Connally  amendment,  which 
came  about  In  1946  when  the  United  States 
recognized  and  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  '•  This  acceptance  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  Is  subject  to  a 
six-word  amendment  to  subparagraph  (bi 
which  reads  "Disputes  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  domes- 
tic Jurisdiction  of  the  United  State?  '  To 
this  phrase  Senator  Connally  added  the 
words  "as  determined  by  the  United  States  " 
Of  39  nations  which  have  accepted  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court,  many  of 
them  have  likewise  placed  limitations  on  the 
court's  power  with  regard  to  its  Jurisdiction. 
In  addition  to  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  res- 
ervation, several  countries.  Including  the 
United  States  have  likewise  restricted  the  ap- 
plicability of  their  declarations  to  legal  dis- 
putes hereafter  arising."  Others  have  ex- 
cluded disputes  which  affect  their  national 
security  and  others  disputes  arising  out  of 
events  occurring  at  a  time  when  they  were 
Involved  In  hostilities.'" 

The  cold  war  was  waiting  In  the  wings  In 
1946  and  had  not  yet  made  Its  appearance  on 
the  stage.  The  House  of  Delegates  had  been 
represented  by  an  official  group  of  observers 
at  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations.  As 
lawyers,  we  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  feeling  existed  In  the  world  that  the  failure 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  accomplish  Its 
mission  of  Insuring  world  peace  might,  in  a 
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degree  at  least,  have  been  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  ratify  its  covenant. 
Peace  and  harmony  appeared  to  prevail 
throtighout  the  world  There  was  a  strong 
sentiment  to  the  effect  that  the  Connally 
reservation  migrht  Jeopardize  this  situation 
and  that  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  the  full  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Ju,stlce  without  re&ert'atlon 
would  have  an  adverse  result  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  This  se:niment  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  respon.<;lbIe  for  the  res- 
olution introduced  in  the  Assembly  at  the 
71st  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  in  1946 
The  resolution  contained  a  recommendation 
to  the  effect  "that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  reconsider  the  subject  of  the 
declaration  of  compulsory  jurisdiction,  and 
should  eliminate  therefrom  the  right  of  de- 
termination by  the  United  Nations  as  to 
what  constitutes  matters  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction."  "  The  resolu- 
tion was  brought  before  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  action  on  the  resolution  was  post- 
poned to  the  midyear  meeting  of  1947."  At 
the  1947  midyear  meeting,  the  House  of 
Delegates  adopted  a  resolution  embodying 
the  context  of  the  Assembly  proposal  and 
recommended  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  "authorize  the  filing  of  a  further  dec- 
laration which  shall  not  contain  the  reser- 
vation or  condition  to  which  the  foregoing 
resolutions  relate  "  *  This  amended  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Assembly  at  its 
1947  annual  meeting-'  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  took  no  action  toward  re- 
pealing the  Connally  reservation  axid  the 
matter  remained  more  or  less  dormant  until 
it  wai  brought  to  attention  by  a  number  of 
prominent  Individuals,  including  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General. 

On  March  24.  1959.  Senator  Humphrey  In- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  94  which  re- 
enacts  the  resolution  of  August  1946  but 
deletes  the  six-word  amendment  pro]x>sed 
by  Senator  Connally  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  matter  did  not  again  come  be- 
fore the  house  of  delegates  until  the  mid- 
year meeting  at  Chicago  on  February  22, 
1960  At  that  time  a  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced, signed  by  II  members  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  ask 
the  house  to  re.scind  the  action  taken  in 
1947  and  urge  upon  the  U  S  Senate  the  re- 
tention of  the  Connally  reservation  This 
resolution  was  not  debated  before  the  house 
on  its  merits  but  on  motion  was  referred  to 
a  special  committee  on  world  peace  through 
law. 

A  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization  presented  at 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  uses 
this  language  with  reference  to  the  Connally 
amendment  "The  Connally  amendment 
basically  Is  of  good  purpose  It  seeks  to 
safeguard  matters  which  are  essentially  of 
domestic  concern  to  the  United  States.  Un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  has  Jurisdiction  only  over  ques- 
tions of  International  law — not  domestic 
matters.  It  therefore  does  not  seem  un- 
wise. In  the  absence  of  treaties  and  any 
developed  principles  of  International  law, 
that  such  items  of  immigration  and  certain 
a5pects  of  our  p>ostal  or  atomic  energry  laws 
which  are  essentially  domestic  matters  be 
reserved  to  the  United  States  for  a  deci- 
sion" " 

This  same  report  further  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  special  commit- 
tee could  determine,  there  are  no  clear-cut 
rules   recognized  In  International   law   as  to 
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what  are  and  what  are  not  domestic  lfi«ues.-=* 
Therefore,  the  United  St-atea  reserved  to  It- 
self the  right  to  decide  this  question  In 
controversies  In  which  It  is  Involved.  This 
possessed  the  advaniage  at  iea^t  of  prevent- 
ing an  encroachment  on  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion At  the  present  tune  the  United  States 
Is  and  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  In 
a  worldwide  relief  program,  under  which 
billions  of  public  funds  have  been  expended 
In  mUltarv  aid,  as  well  as  In  vnried  forms 
of  economic  assistance  to  less  fortunate 
nations  Questums  involving  these  volun- 
tary gifts  miide  by  this  country,  miide  on 
an  international  «cop«,  certainly  involvs 
quMtiona  of  pursly  domestic  policy  which 
the  United  States  would  not  wish  to  sur- 
render to  a  Court  of  International  Justice 

The  future  of  ths  Panan^a  Canal  which  is 
vu.kl  !u  ths  safety  and  security,  as  wsU  as 
economic  prosperity  of  ths  United  States, 
might  ei\4Uy  he  determined  t>i  be  a  qvies'. ion 
of  internallonrkt  law  by  an  iniei'ni«ii>)niU 
court  Our  securlly  depends  upon  its  re- 
m(\ii)inf  a  d>>inestlo  question,  free  from  pos- 
sible Utisrf«ren 'e  bjr  u  ImwiUo  Intfrnat  ;<iitiU 
ot>url, 

Queaiions  involving  inunUTixMon  h.wr  m\ 
lulernnllonal  aspect  but  •<<  du  aa  irua  coun- 
try Is  CO  iceruiMl,  are  purpiv  doincHHic  ques- 
tion* t'be  retention  nr  diNcontinu  \tiot\  of 
the  augar  sulMldy  wiiirh  has  boUtoriHt  the 
etomuny  of  t  ub,\  for  m\y\s  yrivr*  i»  no  far 
as  the  United  States  is  t-oncrrnod  puriMy  a 
d<vme*tlc  problem  mut  not  one  whlrlv  ahovild 
be  «ubiumo(t  to  an  mierns'lnnal  r  )urt  In 
llie  ovpu!  thla  country  aliou'.d  »r'  k  to  change, 
iv;tpr    or  iiuountmie   ih*   «'Mb«i(tit««   rniirrly 

The  IiUf^rnalional  Court  as  an  instru- 
ment \iuy  aeeking  to  maintain  world  peaoe 
Is  rtrsrrvip.g  of  tiio  «upiK>ri  of  avery  lawyer 
and  i>f  ovoiy  citisen  not  alonn  of  thla  covinlrv 
but  of  the  world  The  c<ui«e<juenre«  reauii- 
mg  rmm  Ivil.K-iuia'  p..«aii)it«  umlrr  an  ixiomlr 
w.vr  atagger  the  imagination  H  iwev«r.  there 
are  beni»f\u  and  prlviipgee  which  come  lo  the 
citlsrn*  of  the  United  ."States  which  we  feel 
are  w<.irth  retaining  and  ahould  not  be  <iM<ri< 
flced  as  the  pricn  uf  m<^mbor«hip  in  the 
present  Inlernallunal  Oiurt  l.etui  tlwin  SO 
percent  of  thr  present  nifhtber*  of  Utr  United 
Natliuis  hiwe  a*Jc»ptiHl  the  cou\|)Ulmvry  Jurla- 
(Ihtion  of  the  World  Court  l>f  th.me  who 
have  accepted,  n\rti\y  hivve  done  *o  with  one 
form  of  reeervation  K\t  »i\iitl\fr  Neither 
Mviviet  HviMia  nor  any  of  its  aat<Mlitea  have 
aioeplvKt  cvimpula«uy  jurledlituuv  by  U\e 
Woful  l\u»ii  Uniii  ihi»  wurid  or  a\  leaai, 
<K  «ul\»i,uii  ;rtl  poll, oil  .if  11  111,  .mliiitf  ibe> 
ptluciprtl  greal  jvivvera,  hioe  at  >epl«H4  '.un- 
I'uieory  )uri*tlici|tkn  of  the  W..Ui|  Covni,  the 
tSuirt  i\*  »ut'l\  l\««  hut  little  innu«'u>>r  In  the 
aetlle4nei\l  of  diapulee  >>elwern  po\s»>i»,  »i|. 
(ppt  as  U\e  power*  thenut^lves  vuiuntarlly 
«on»«>ni  to  ibp  i~ovut«  |uri«<(ution  \t  n*, 
and  *l»tu\  i'uvvutt«irtnor«  *hotiid  aiiao  (h.»t 
w^uild  \\\^k^  \\  piMislhle  for  a  *o||.|  court  (o 
be  a  IrviP  r«>prwientallve  of  a  |u<ll>-I.U  a»ru.  • 
ture  <u  und«>r*too<l  by  ihr  Kngluh -*p«>a)tlng 
world  the  United  State*  wilt  >»e  )ei>p,u\lli»lng 
this  doniP«tii'  pprtce,  tranquillity  and  **\\\- 
flty  1>Y  ixocpnunu  without  thf<  rr«PiM»»i,iu 
nunpulsurv  JurudU  lloii  of  !hr  prpMint  Inlet- 
national  tNuii  I 

It  ts  true  that  t4>e  MH>pe  of  the  tvuiiie 
aituaies  has  b«»rn  ae^erv.s  rt^vnciiHl  t»y 
\irtue  ^if  tj»e  fat-i  thai  a  inaioriiv  vvf  tie 
niPinbe**  h.»ve  never  ^uveple^l  it*  0\>»npvU*ory 
jurUdu-tion  It  Is  dovihifui  if  the  t\u\naUy 
reset' ration  and  »iinUar  rrst^rv  :>tinna  by 
oU^pr  vNunpl)ing  me4ubf>ra  \\i\\r  had  >i\y  jiva- 
terlrtl  efftH'i  tm  tl\e  Cuurtli  activnie*  At 
Uvao.1  the  Ut\lte<<  SlUio*  and  U\o  it*  oU>ef 
uuion*  wfhuh  have  rtvA^pi«K(  vH^iupulmyy 
MU«tti.-ii>u\  (to  »ut»nvit  t)>pir  inkri  uiUional 
oi'«p»»ir*  »»\  the  tVutrt  However  ihert>  U  ^\^^ 
'  »\  of  ,>,vn\»^Uing  t\oi»<s\n\p)Yt»tg  »>\emlvei^ 
«voop«    the   tNuinii  )urMt«>Uon   and   no 


means  exlet  other  than  by  consent  f>.'  the 
nonmemb«rs  to  acquire  Jurisdiction  ^  ver 
such  nations.  It  is  also  worthy  of  ncte  that 
even  the  Ooiieral  .V«cmbly  of  the  United 
Nations  U.is  made  but  small  use  of  the 
facllltlea  af  the  Court  aiid  in  the  14  yi-are 
of  the  Cotart  8  existence  has  referred  but  1 1 
questions  to  it  for  advisory  oplnloiis  It  is 
unf  irtvinftte  Uiat  the  Intert^ation.U  (ovirt 
does  not  bave  a  wider  recognition  but  cer- 
tainly U  Is  not  the  Connally  reservation 
•Ahlch  hiia  deprived  it  of  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  lervlce  to  Uie  world 

The  n.v«ti>r  of  the  Connally  reservation 
wv*  ngiiln  brought  bofore  the  house  of  dele- 
gall's  .It  il'«  m.dvir  meetuiK  be<Muse  of  the 
fiict  that  the  fuilurt"  '  f  'he  hou>e  to  reverse 
the  i\  M  ui  t.iken  .n  ''U7  la  continually  cited 
tiy  tb>>«e  who  f.»\or  the  repeal  of  the  Cui- 
nally  reaefv  vtlop,  as  rej  re«ei  "ing  tl>e  prea- 
ent  »rnt.itt|fnt  of  the  Amerlcnu  Bar  A.^bi  'H- 
Mou  rh<>*ie  who  ri\v(ir  the  rptx'ul  ,  f  the 
Connally  rearr\atl  n  continually  use  in 
ttjiir  pr ojumsnda  tJie  far",  that  the  Amen  nn 
B:ir  A»eiH'lutliin  b  >a  »lii>e  li»47  f  \vor>'ti  ii* 
rrpral  '  \'  la  aeU-nvKlen'  tJvil  'hia  Aiiiiud* 
d  KH»  not  rtpreant  ibe  utiM.un  'U*  arniiinrni 
of  either  the  Anirrhan  bar  ir  ttin  houae 
.>f  delegatoNi  The  apon.wrN  .f  the  rea.iiu. 
'Mil  \\h:r|>  ^  {K  pri"  rii'iMi  i'  'ill'  inidve<%r 
meelii\g  iwul  referreil  to  t be  Con>iTMtice  on 
World  Pe»re  ^^^  u«l\  l.avk  fnci  ti,.>t  th* 
ineml>era  hf  the  house  i\re  eti';t',>><l  tn  nn 
op^v^rt  uiiil  V  to  I'onaliler  rtifiu  th«  i  .'cr 
fmrly  on  It*  merit*  and  (tre  conndpi  i  tl,,>i 
thi*  opptiftunrv  will  tie  pre»«'ni«-d  tii  the 
member'*  l^t   ihf  \V,uhlng'    n   w  r<»ting 

TnK  rt'>''i'T    rno..r»cT^   r<Mi   'Tr*' r 

THWo^  UK     t  »W' 

I  Ity  Charlts  W    Uriggi.  uf  the  Mlnuesula  bar 
(St    Paul)) 

There  t|  rtiinger  'lo\t  ho|M»i  for  "peaoe  aiul 
iiber'y    uftdei     law       mr     l>««i:itf    r».mg<r:»ie<J 

FroM*  HlOP  to  linio  arral  »<K-l4\,  hoU  [mlill- 
cal  ri|)loMt<itt*  In  'h«  W'  rid  produce  iiM'iii\ge 
philosophical  fallouts  ui>on  the  :nt;aJ  mind 
Dne  nf  ih«"«e  is  the  natvire  of  1  iw  I'ei  i  «ii- 
C.dly  fraglnetilo  of  alrlfe  rteverln,;  i\y<\\ 
tnm  beowne  so  ihtenae  that  ihr\  i)i><>.ine 
noiliuuce  and  ^vlahlul  thinkem  alxuit  )irace 
on  earth  there  \.\  a  ruah  to  thi>  feMah  of 
rule*  of  l^w  .\a  mtxnua  ft<»4ii  lieaNen  to  the 
a>iprr>n\e  ^iitpgard  of  prailic.i  inrtli«<i-.  in- 
^  >iV«Kl  II  la  g>»Ml  ih.it  uwvn*  v  hw  )i  their 
(untfinalto  hearingr  ont'^e  in  a   v^biie 

loday  .1  la  ditlli'ult  lor  aomo  «gt|U.,a;  and 
luq  uring  inuula  t.'  iO'>>id  the  i^uu  Utaivui  thai 
a  I  loee  estkinlhalltn  al\<<uid  b«  inadK  d  .'oi>  ■ 
oepta  bac|l  of  aut  h  alog,ioa  a*  the  Mule  of 
l,rta  f^ave     Under     \  n\        and       l.it>.'n> 

Undrr  1  tt%  '  helMie  *e  *n  '^^  It  a«>  .«le  «pl 
III  im,snnt»  u\¥>>n«>«(  in  .H'vuii  te\ri,i..nii 
\\\v  ul  il\«-  U\v  rkf''M   the  tnnio\rr  .\\  ,\  tpunu* 

•  »U»l|i"      IMrttlOlIM 

'A>\\\\%-  «V''l\  r>ppt-rhei\«.ivn  l»  .leaii'd  hr  Kn 
(UU.  e  eitttiwl  l.oatltr  v|  'hr  fv*  A  WoyaJ 
\ir  r"-  n'.kui..vuid  o|  I  rt«  t)«\  app»(ar* 
ing  m  thf  April  lUIUi  l^^vte  i  ti.,^  Aiuertrait 
Itivr  A'«.oc|.»ti  i\  ,1  >urnat  i  4.'^  Alt\.l  i\-'  ftx 
nuihoi  ti  p.»,fr  AVy  (|Uoi(<,i  m  n  l,.i,l  li..,* 
<lin«*     l..v>.ier  ot    the  »vk      in   part; 

lb"  e<id''nce  (or  tl»e  i-nuM-lova  RMrvtVlU 
of  death  and  the  |M\'<sibilitv  of  lnte|)l||»nt 
conununl^ntion  l>etar«ei\  the  quirk  and  Um 
devd  la  lit  iu\  >pinioi\  quitr  onnMnoing  !• 
t,hf  open  nund  •  •  •  I  r«»nftdei.ti\  pr«(||«| 
!!\i:  vl  tih-.c  id<- \T  \» ;  :  I.,-  ,  iiiMi  illy  ac- 
'■'•.'''  •'  '".  >  :  o  .itr.i  ,  o  ns.'  A  heit  tiuwe 
"^  !•  !'■  '-  t  ■'  -u  -'  :..  Ih'  „  .  , ...,-.(  AU1>  thoee 
^»  '  "  I-  <  I'l-;.'  ,•  'hat  thrt'.^''  ,-,  nm  »  ♦  • 
(!ir  t\>.  I,'  \\,-  ki :,  .V  'ii^  \\lt^\\^•^  ,u*  ^equtUiaett 
«  ■  "M"'!  V  .-  -M'h  ■!..'  unseen  ^MPr^s  irf  tight 
In  h-'o-ui^  di-.!ie»xf-,i  hun\a<\ny  ot\  bolh  •((!•• 
'^  ;  hi-  til  .\.  1- 


% 


••Hvtr  p.  %, 


*«Tt>e  Almer(r,u\  n.o'  AsvvlatU<vv  \\a»  e.vV\« 
alat»»ntiy  «>pp,^«wl  \\  ali\t^  ItHA  VtUl  |«% 
•uea     \o|   IX   N'>  rt. 


The  author  of  the  article  goes  on   'o  say: 

•To  all  skeptics  Lord  Dowdim:  may  well 
qu  >te  Hamlet  There  are  more  thlnes  In 
heaven  and  earth.  Horatio  than  are  dreiunt 
of  In  your  philosophy.'  and  Th'-re's  a  divin- 
ity that  shapes  our  end-s.  roucb-hew  then-,  as 
we  will/  " 

P^irther  this  author  says : 

•The  belief  of  Lord  Dowdlng  is  not  only 
sl^lfloant  and  entitled  to  re-ijiect  hut,  as 
appears  from  the  increa.sii.n  nutnt>er  and 
variety  of  spiritual  tx^iks  :n  the  Western 
World,  h.-vs  been  ^prendii.^;  ali.ce  the  nuclear 
bombs  api-^ared  Aide  f.om  ths  cynics, 
there  appears  to  be  a  growuiK  c  i\aclouanese 
that  ths  survival  of  the  hum.i:.  nice  and  the 
cUiUsMl  part  of  It.  depends  on  unseen  sptr* 
itual  foroee.  Pnr  all  these  reasons,  tf  'llb> 
rrty  under  law"  Is  the  hope  for  a  |>eaceful 
world  the  'lieader  of  the  Pew*  deMrve|a|  for 
ur  aiiKes,  to  be  known  and  rem«fnbere<l 
hy  the  AmT'i  nn  bench  and  bar  In  eonneo* 
Hon  with    Ut'*  d">    t\n  n  ivintlnuHy  " 

T  .'■  '.I  1.  iiy  here  envlanred  la  with  the 
•.    'i      I.       :     i..i!i|ial    law    Wt.onr    (  1-,   'sen    \    >lnrlVN 

witiild  eatract  the  law  (rum  a  xuimruatuml 
suthorlty 

Now,  with  what  tndemonatrabie  luxump* 
tlon  ts  the  "Rule  ol  l*w"  concept  u\  be  as* 
siictatedT  One  answer  roine*  in  ihe  m  <y 
19M  iMUt  Ol  Ih*  Journal  |4A  AhAJ  4Nji  it 
Is  tne  dOfllMt  of  natural  law  in  nn  arUcle 
oi'iUed  "The  Way  of  the  l^*     the  avubor 

■■Tl»e  q\ie*ti«.  .  t     ii«-  \'^vuk\  ii>  ptMUian. 

phy  la  whelhiT  .n  Mip  iiir  '\i\nil  iKW  la  'iii'y 
an  acolden'  >:  p-xluct  of  irrational  f'>  ■  \ 
Or  whether  ui  -dr.  other  hand,  law  re'',<'t« 
and  m\lst  »e.  k  •  retleK-t  1^  atruetvire  of  Jv4rtlPe 
established  by  i.'ip  c  .w'.r  if  all  tilings  for 
the  right  relati  :   mn;         man  and  nn- 

tlon  to  nalinn, 

"The  claaatr  i  hr  >  e  'nnturi\l  law  la  a 
■tumbling  blnrk  .  (  many  thoughtful  people, 
for  othera  It  ha^  n.  kit  aatlsfm  tiry  n^e.iningt, 
reflecting  that  structure  of  justue  if  wt.ich 
I  have  apuken." 

AgKln: 

'in  AmtrMM  thOUglll  tnd  reeling  the 
rights  of  mtkfk  MO  a«%  tferlvabls  from 
idivaical  naturt  nor  from  anj  Homoaulan 
theory  nf  noble  savage  or  anetol  OontpACt, 
the  righte  uf  man  ar«  0ertved  fntm  hi* 
Creator  "' 

Also 
What  then  I*  II,  UUa  ruU  nf  UwT    It  U. 
as   we   have  hotMl,  a   runOanxenta)  CiUtv^ept 
•r  i>xiuicai  )vi\|itwitphy  "' 

Iben     t)\e    suth^M"     WiuiM     wipe    fk\\\     thf 

I    IT  .f         ''-.f         I'n'ivt         •■,'     \'»%«        I,,         .,1     ,,  \\[^ 

■      '  ;  -i   '■  ly    j\o  iidi>  I  i"n    .  (    i  he   W"i'il    t     oil 

If  lb  t>ur  juttgntent  the  matter  m  i  i  , 
ihvutv^t  tt^Mueatte  Jurl«liction  of  th«  i  ,,,.«-<» 
9^Mn^   Nvaayot 

"Meanwhile  Uter»  U  the  World  r  .v  of  the 
United  Natlnita  the  most  \»nu..  i  ■  irt  in 
hlolorv.  '1>»I*  meana  that  the  Cotu^ally 
MMVtiment  muil  l>e  repealed  " 

WtWttn  that  jvirMtotton  m  an  atijuttci  trf 
a  world  governmoni  we  are  avm|xteed  to  at> 
tain  liberty  and  poare  under  Ute  Jaw  And 
the  Jaw?  X\  miMt  be  what  lo  the  Judfes  ta 
revealed  aa  a  atructuie  v»f  Justice  esiahluhed 
bjr  «he  Cr««lor. 

VMI  akOOANO  tHMtt)  aaiag  aaaav ai.su  m  t.arukNa 

Thla    bualneea   of    the   rule   of    law    and 

p«»ce    under    law    rotooo    vory    aearrhing 

queeUona  aiui  ixMnle  to  eome  area*  nf  aeriv^u* 

»«UVUule'>.'.indunr«  H^^n^e  .  f  thr-e  qvje  n  .i^ 
It   I*  the  '  uipvtM'  id    thla  article  lu  all  C.nd\>l 

itvtt  aa  a  proloiiue  let  km  ia\  u  \*n 

*i  >»4'p!  .'.u'h,  M>»t  |>«V'ple  fa>or  p<  .« .'  as 
agi^Utel  war,   but    n    t    p.-..>,'    at    an\    1.1... 

We  ara  not  tin-  i  i  it  <  tii!i\i  >  t  the 
daft»<t«e  of  our  land  .  i  ",,-  i  -n'uihma 
UlMTly^HiVUtf  mf4t  hOM  '  o  Wr  .re  nut 
^  %•  mMv4  by  awMi'--  >  n>  when  we  ap« 
prt^ao  a  prtv|v»rd  :>  .",  ..i  i  Atinuui  g  iseace. 
We  ll\"e  m  a  l\o  ,  >>  ,,  ,,t  which  gi\na  UtUO 
or  no  heed  t*»  weakneaa,  httmility,  or  unpr«« 
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tected  Tlrtue.  The  practical  aspects  and 
workability  of  any  formula  for  human  hap- 
piness are  always  to  be  thorotighly  explored. 

First  What  Is  meant  by  peace '•"  Is  ptace 
freedom  from  war?  Is  it  tranquillity  en- 
forced by  war  or  the  threat  of  military  force? 
Does  Hungary  have  peace  r^o  lEiu.t  Germany 
and  the  Balkan  States?  EKjea  it  concern  civil 
wars?  Do  Cuba  and  Iraq  have  peace?  Is 
Yufoelavla  at  peace?  Is  France'  Were  the 
Pax  Romana  and  the  Pax  Bnti^mla  real  con- 
ditions of  peace,  although  made  possible  by 
legions  and  warahlpa?  I»  there  peace  under 
law  where  the  taw  la  observed  under  com- 
pulsory proeeeeeaf  Very  definitely  peace  to 
some  does  not  mean  the  cessation  of  at- 
tempu  at  conquest  nor  the  end  of  the  class 
war 

Hecnnd  What  la  taw*  Thla  ta  not  a  oap< 
tluua  question  aa  we  shall  see 

Mr  Websur  says  that  law  Is  a  "rule  nf 
conduct  which  Is  preacrlbed  or  Is  formally 
re^-ogniHTil  aa  binding  and  Is  enfuroed  by  the 
suprentr  governing  authority. "  1  e,,  by  a  eov* 
ereign  power 

Now  this  at  nrat  blush  seemi  U)  be  a  rather 
simple  maU*r  But  it  Is  that  by  no  means 
What  U  law  has  been  the  subject  Of  violent 
eontrovoray  for  centuries  and  centuries 
s.  i,otAr«  lawyer*  clerics  phllosophera,  and 
vwi,  laymen  with  a  flare  (or  dialecUcs  and 
scholiistlc  mvKtii'ism,  have  divided  themaetves 
Into  two  fartiona 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  scho(»l  nf 
natural  law  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
Ute  piisitlvist  ecliuol  Theee  aehools  differ 
sharply  and  aimoat  irreconcilably  on  the 
origin  of  law 

The  naturalist*  teach  that  natural  law 
algnlflea  the  law*  for  the  direction  of  human 
conduct  which  proceed  Immediately  and  In- 
fallibly frnm  the  Deity  Ttils  taw  Is  aaaerte<l 
to  be  an  eaaentlat  and  external  code  which 
the  conactence  and  rational  powers  of  man 
are  capable  of  perceiving.  We  may  well 
amplify  the  explanation  of  thla  oonotpt  by 
referring  to  the  veachlnga  of  tta  dtvottee, 
•t.  Tkkomaa  Aqutnaa,  a  monk  writing  in  the 
llth  oontury,  founded  hla  legal  philosophy 
*qunrelv  and  explicitly  U|X>n  a  the^doglcal 
baai*  Prom  there  he  pn>ceeda  tn  arrive  at 
tofftcal  sequencea  and  ciuxaequencea  In  the 
Aeld  ot  law  by  the  deductive  method  of  echo. 
laatlc  logic  Me  taught  that  law  op«ri>'<  i 
throughout  the  universe  as  a  rompltte  find 
tmmvitable  ayatrm  lb  his  aytlOllt  Ood  la  the 
•upreme  ruler  law  la  derived  fmrn  Mim,  and 
that  law  It  supreme  In  the  alate  Unrd  Chief 
4Uilt<b  OolM  hve<l  In  the  ITth  century  Hu 
■Mltlll^y  of  nat\iral  law  l*  ofteit  referred  to 
if  UM  MiMrallat*  a*  ai\  av)th<iiitv      He  aaltl 

llto  Ui«  nf  nature  was  before  any  Judicial 
f»r  lll\tnlcl|>al  law  and  Is  imn\\)t«Ole  Tht 
IRW  nf  nature  is  that  which  0<Mt  at  the  tlmt 
<tf  creation  of  the  nature  tif  man,  inf\lM4l 
intii  hit  heart  r\tr  hi*  preservation  and  diroc* 
tlon 

niaokatone  b*loiif«<  lo  the  naturalists  Ha 
held  thla 

Wheit  the  lupreme  Haiitg  |orme<l  the  uni> 
X'eree  *  •  '  He  impreaeed  certain  prittclplea 
ujKUt  that  n»atter  r^>nv  which  it  can  ttex-er 
dopiurt.  ThU,  then  l*  the  general  algnlAcance 
nf  law  " 

Rut  he  uuplayed  feet  of  clay  to  titem  when 
he  wrote 

"I  know  It  la  generally  laid  down  more 
larff»ly  that  aoto  itf  farltament  contrary  to 
roMoa  an  void,  but  it  the  Parliament  will 
potttheh  enio  t  a  thu\i:  <-  >'•'  done  whiob  It 
mir»a»>'nanir  t  kn<'%  >  i  n  power  tn  Ilio 
.r\tlli.M\  I. 'MO*  .1  the  >  u«'Oun  n  that  I* 
\riitrd   *ltl\   the   avUhontx    Iv     .-  nti"!   It    " 

A  qviidatlon  civ  the  »ut'i«^»  t  ti.>n>tii-  pnvi- 
rttii'    >t  a  in>>itT>n\  viio\et»o\  ptvtt\  vkv-;i  kviuui 

up     ihr     phllomvphN     o|      thr     lu>  I  Ut  allatg,      IN 

*ay» 

The  natural  lew    i»  n.  i   an  Id^li  It  la  a 
reallt\       It  i«  i\o\  U\r  piodui  t  of  n\rn  »  nund» 
It  la  ft  prvHluct  of  Uodi  will.     It  i*  a*  iTel  and 


as  binding  as  the  statutes  in  the  United 
States  Code  It  Is  not  a  mere  Ideal  toward 
which  all  statutes  and  court  decisions  and 
systems  of  law  should  tend;  the  actuality  is 
that  any  statute  or  court  decision  or  system 
of  law  which  does  not  conform  to  natural 
law  simply  has  no  valid,  binding  force:  It 
Is  Inherently  vitiated.  It  lacks  an  element 
required  for  essential  validity." 

We  Qnd  also  in  a  report  of  the  1947  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Natural  Law  Institute  this 
statement 

"Nevertheless,  all  prescriptions  of  human 
reaaon  can  have  force  of  law  only  i!ut.smu>  h 
as  they  are  the  viewa  and  the  mierpreierc 
of  some  higher  power  on  which  our  ^l.l^ 
and  liberty  neceasartly  depend  " 

Thus  we  have  the  dogma  that  all  rules 
preaorlbed  fur  the  government  ot  men  tiuixt 
be  derived  from  divinely  revealed  principles 
Thla  means  Interpretation  by  t)>e  human 
mind  ,Some  Lord  Ookt  ta  atwayk  ready  '  ' 
oonslitulc  hhnaelf  the  proper  int<rinediai<ir 
between  divinity  and  the  govrinru  ir  inon- 
Uian  (Ute  Ook*  turn*  up,  then  there  ik  the 
eternal  cunfllot  of  lawgivers  No  cudr  of 
the  natural  law  has  ever  been  written,  nor 
haa  anyone  aver  seen  a  treatise  on  liow  the 
vaat  body  of  modern  rule*  of  conduct  can 
be  traced  to  immutable  prii.ri|iie«  of  that 
law 

Mr  Felix  Oppenheim,  in  the  Aineritaii 
Pittitioal  ttoltnc*  ll«vlew  tvul  44  No  4  l>e- 
oeatber  lOftei,  give*  ua  thla  summation 

'The  natural  law  doctrine  la  iharactir 
iMd  by  phlloaoplilcal  abaolutuin  I  hi*  ab- 
•ulutlam  hulda  that  there  i*  »ui  h  a  thing  a* 
'absolute  reality'  which  '  on  i>r  <  nunui.t- 
oat*d  by  ur  be  understtHMi  i-o  man  ihiou^h 
revelation,  intuition,  or  ti^-iii  iru>on  *  *  * 
AlMolutism  Is  not  tolerant  oi  >  inpi  >  .uf  ulrua 
and  opinions  Bo  It  would  >.rrin  tiuit  the 
natvirallst,  being  an  absolutui,  ha*  a  nat- 
ural afTlnlty  for  abeotutut  guvernmmt  or 
totalltarlanlam," 

NoMk  let  u*  take  a  luuk  at  tlic  pusllivlat 
achiM>l  of  law. 

Inaamtah  aa  Juatlce  Oliver  Wtndell 
Holme*  was  one  of  tlte  nutat  lllualrluua  and 
trenchant  expitnenta  of  ihi*  !»  int  of  vir>» 
we  may  present  his  view*  >k.  Np.^ai  ih 
•loud  at  the  end  of  a  ruad  koi  <  \ >-vi  t  ^  .  thei 
poslttvlkta  such  a«  Praiu  to  i>n.i.  it.  uik/> 
llobbes.  John  Litcke  Jeivmy  Ut-i.tham  tin- 
ii.unuel  Kant,  David  Uuinc.  Jiilui  Ausun. 
It    <  I  James  andDvwoy, 

Ida  U*>k,    The  ri»mm<\n  Law,"  Jualleo 
H     nes  drew  the  following  (>oncl\)»lvMM! 

The  life  vtf  Ute  law  has  not  been  logic  It 
ha*  l>een  f«|>eriemM»  The  telt  neoewiuie*  ol 
the  tinte,  Ute  lirevaletit  imM<o    ot,i  p.viitioai 

U\e>»rle«,  intUltlotVS  »v(  pul»ll>  i>.  <.\  avoy^ed 
ikT    UlUMUeCloU*     r\ei»    lb.     i    «    u.t  .  r«    wbnh 

Jvnigee  share  with  their  t«  o  «  P'tn  have  bad 
a  giH«d  de«U  mi^e  t«»  d\»  thait  titr  *yUiigi*n\ 
III  detvrminiitg  the  rule*  by  which  mm 
ahovili  be  gxtverned  The  law  »mbtMiie«>  the 
atory  of  the  Nation*  devo)o|Nn(Mil  tt\r>niwh 
m«ay  «ohturlea.  and  it  cannol  bf  dea  i  with 
aa  If  It  Cfuitained  only  th»  axiom*  an<i  <  i  : 
larlea  t»f  a  b<axk  of  math»matlca  li  i>ur 
to  know  what  It  la  wr  nunt  ht\ow  what  it 
haa  been,  and  what  it  tend*  to  nev  omr  \Vc 
mu*t  alternatively  oon*ult  hi«tot\  ,>i.d  e\i»i 
lug    theorle*  of  leftalatlotx      livit    tio    m  vki 

dllhoult     labltr     will     b«    to    Vlivdeiat^onl     th<- 

ciMtibinativux  y4  the  two  Intv  new  piouuv- 
at  ex'ery  stage  The  aubatance  oi  the  lavi  a! 
at\y  given  time  (ur«tty  ittwrly  voMe»|H«tui>  .«. 
far  as  It  g\>e*,  with  what  la  t)<eu  undeiktiK>vi 

to  bo  OOAVOAlMtt  " 

In  tltto  tNwk  he  futn.ei  ...v-. 
"A  legal  right  t»  no^hu^^•  n-.n  ,>  pmnl'^i-.h 
to  exercla*  rettait>  nwtutai  i^wn*  aiui  \»i*u\ 

certain     e«»»dltbui..      to      .loain      pi'de<Ml>Ut 
reetltUttOtt,  «vr  c>  t<\i«  ivsation   tM    'lo-   nld   ot    n 
(kUbttOforoe     .tvu>t  »,«  Inr  a*  Ho    .o,t    d  a  )>ul> 
lie    fiviA^    la    giwo    n    loan     be    loia    w    Irgal 
nglvt     al\il  thin  M|!li'.    !•   titr  «nn\r   \\l\rthrt    lOi 
I  laltn     1»     (>\inde<t     in     i  i^'bte>-u«l\r.-.a    ot     in 
e^iuttj 


THt  PosmvisT  ViE-w  —  Mr  Justice  Holme:s 
Holmes"  posttlvlst  legal  philosophy  may 
be  summed  up  briefly  He  held  that  Judges 
made  law  as  do  legislators,  for  In  substance 
the  gro-W'th  of  the  law  is  legislative  He 
never  lost  sight  of  the  Inductive  method  in 
declaring  the  common  law  To  him  "the 
secret  root  from  which  the  law  draws  all 
the  Juices  of  Hie  "  are  views  of  what  is  salu- 
tary and  fefifcible  lor  the  community  con- 
cerned He  ne- er  qviestioned  the  privilege 
of  men  to  indulge  in  ief:islutive  experimenta- 
tion to  rcKulttie  ur  improse  their  law  He  be- 
lie, ed  thiit  man  speaKinj;  coUectn ely.  made 
hiB  own  liiw.  that  law  la  a  sovereign's  com- 
mand, and  lujihmg  else,  ttiat  taw  tn  a  de- 
nuM-riu  y  la  neceKKarily  the  command  of  the 
nuuority  of  the  aocial  group.  He  main- 
tained t!u»t  force  1*  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
the  law  Inullenal)le  rlglllR  lu-  ne\(!  ac- 
kiiovk  ledKe<l 

111       Swhf'll'PI      /'(Xlfli       ('iO'i;i,|  »|  I,      V        7i   •!'.    '( 
J-*-*   r  .-^    ;  Pi       ,I^l^lH^  Holinea  lliiule   ll.i-   n>'W 
!  ,u;,   ■I"  rrliiaf  K 

I'l.r  i.imiiMii  i.ivi  In  lu  I  (I  111  iH  Hi  iiif;  t,n,- 
li  ip!  i".rp.,  r  111  'I;r  r.k\  Init  the-  ul'.nn;,,te 
\'  .>  <■  '  ■>  tin-  i>i>\i-lrlgn  or  (p,m^l•>^l  vrfrU'n 
U\i\i    rii !     IH-  lUrlil  Iflrd 

In  ^^^l.  i.  ,i  Wur  fttrl  Co  v  li-tun  ,v 
Vc/ioi(  Titiinid  ,V  /'•ii»u'e»  Cti  .  ,'7fi  f  ,s 
ftlH  I     vhiatlce  Mi  'lli\e«  ►aid 

"'Irfivv  .■  n  vioiit  U'.ed  \»lth  dlfTrient  innui- 
lnv*«  ini!  li\w  in  ihr  aei>»e  li,  wlinli  conMa 
•.pi'i.k  .■!  I!  s.id'U  (Inrni  hot  eMot  \\llh<  \i:  «•  .n  n 
di  fl'ille  nu'  n.-i  II  s   b<  hltid  It 

M.'.rd  \N"hn  h  phlloaophv  ta  upi  to  prevail 
m  entabllahmg  rulea  of  inw  l>e  tln-\  IT 
prare  or  lll>rrtN  or  otberwiae  ' 

While  \»e  nre  atill  in  the  area  ot  argu- 
ment It  la  pretli  ante  to  coiu'ludr  1hi\t  th* 
plagnuitli  :\ppl!>mli  .if  the  |>o»lll\  iR^ji  lo  thf 
liiw  \\\'.\  l>r  uicrpled  In  preleienie  to  the 
appronc  h  of  the  tint  itrallat^ 

I'lir  luituMi!  ,i\t  ,»  I:  I  tr.riu, ;  iiyf' 1 :  i.  r 
ucelul    in   I.Uin.o;    '■  H  in  \    ;     r   r\l.|rp,  t    ira»'   !   ■ 

1  Aa  u  dogma  II  U  pulrlN  M;litr<-ll\r  1|« 
truth  Pan  t>e  teated  I'N  *l,.lidardi>  wh.l.  i.ili 
be  H|)|dled  only  l-v  the  mdiiidual  ni.iklhg 
the  Judgment  It  van  exiat  only  in  the  in- 
dividutil  MUnd  h'ion\  it  caii  t>r  extrmted  all 
manner  of  rulea  ot  v-omlupt  to  »uit  ii.e  In* 
iiie»t  ot  the  interpieter 

-'  the  dogiiia  ;-  indriniUut  latili'  li  it.  a 
pviM-    aaaumplii'ii    and    a    double    alij<  1 1  at  u.  <i 

^^lr  moat  pcopu-  the  \niue  aiid  aotonliona 
Of  lulea  ot  poiidovt  *  nil  lie  |vidgt»d  vOl^  lit 
then  i.peialiin  an  lhr\  puiuTiu  ni'tual  (att* 
The*r  luli-va  air  r\  •lir>d  bN  aulne  *>'\  ei  ei||ii  i  v 
undii  \»h..ae  pi'wei  la  the  ultima  i«tP'  A 
pohvluoloii  an  ti  Ihr  pl\<pll«>l\  of  n  lule  of 
law  van  be  lrrtib*»d  onl\  li\  nppl\lng  al«tnt» 
aid*  deil\rd  lt\'in  the  laiur  mI  pie<rdeuta 
ailVl   evpet  ir-vl    tp«nMa 

B,  The  doglttn  l»  iii\.  ni  '  ,  .  t.  n  i<  i.i'«a 
at\tt  detennlnatpne«a  whnh  aie  quaiin»Hi 
lovind  m  t  be  p>>aiti\  r  la* 

It  \H  n»ed  lo  1  hai  aviet  i^r  a  ■<!  of  rule* 
ot  the  tnont  patent  geiieia;ii\  that  ar* 
i-laiinevi  to  aupnaeile  manmadr  Uw*  Th* 
initial  difhcultN  \vi>h  the  voncept  of  natural 
law  m  |-e«pei  t  ol  vonct-rteneaa  nilaea  1""- 
Ca\lae  tai  no  luWglvei  rMata  m  la  Idrnlin' 
aliir  tb)  no  organised  powei  <\n'.,«  'o  et)- 
|i>tv'e  It     UM   H  exKIc  in  i\  \ai  uutn 

l!   la  altvigetbei   iumi  vitalUe 

^^>Ultb  tall  \v  I  lels  upon  an  aaavin\ptlon 
that  tbeie  air  ananlutv  and  imuuitalUr  rule* 
ot  law  in't  vlepeisdelit  u^mn  aon>e  aoxeleU'li 
lower  t>vi   pr\>mul(i«llvin  and  ctitoiveuxtMU 

It  wi'vtid  ai^mt  not. 

It     tloir    arv    aUili    FUlea    theV    h%^    hOVOT 

come  to  u»  evi>e|>t  a»  h^muiatO^  Mtd  Ok* 
|Mr»»e\t  l>\  a  tiuitiai  mind  aitins  aa  «n  iu« 
teipietei  t  t>e       iiueatloiv       then       ai  tara 

tluovuilv  *h«t  nuiv\t'  r»o>'\>iJl»  a  Moar*  a 
I  ouu  Xl\'  a  ,trtmea  t  a  Hlclirlteu  >\i  a 
t't\y>mi»    Aquinar     pi v>v-eratt»\i;     ot   \^>\ir*e    >'U 

the     ti.-O-l"     il     vtMO'f     il^lht     Ol     n.vo,  I  l.ili  '       v'>t 

tlUAU(ib    noiiiipK    nond»    ;>.   ,.   ilein.Ma,  \ 
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^tau  H 


^w- 


t>vnclvi»lon  thikt  thor*  hix-^  fclw*y»  &•♦«.  ftnd 
«lw*y»  win  b».  lrr»conca*tl»  dltr»r*nc««  »>•• 
t*«^n  lutwv>r»lrr»  (.if  U>f  d  vin*  %Ul 

I  ^W    MVKKSB4    nkiVM    ruK    rv«ci    Ot    TMI 

V>  An  nol  At  Ub»rty  U^  r»»^ct  th»  tf*rh- 
iiw»  ^-kf  huuvt  Vh»t  t\i\f  t>f  Uw  h»*«  pro- 
c*»<1r<J  from  vh»  »T«rrta»  <U  »oT*r»J|tn  jy^wwr 
Such  a  p^iw^r  mxist  •v«U»*t*.  »n<t  p<««  JufUt- 
m^nl  upon  d>r»r«*nt  hunvAU  view*  IX  mutt 
.■»vith«vi*rtU»^lT  d*cld«  whAt  rjnr  sh«il  pr*- 
v«ll  Ka  «  |.>o«lttv*  rul*  of  conduct 

W»  mu»t  rw^Uap  *t  thi^  outset  Uiftt  Ui*r» 
Is  no  such  thing  ««  »  cholc*  b*twr*n  th« 
ml*  of  l»w  and  the  n»l*  of  force  F^rc* 
complement*  the  Uw  »s  the  be«tnnlng  and 
end  of  tt — Its  uUimnte  sanction  So  does 
hlst<iry  run 

The  ancient  Israelites  put  the  sword  back 
of  the  Torah.  The  Judges  of  Israel  never 
hesitated  to  use  force  when  the  commands 
of  Jphovdh  were  defied  The  Arlc  of  the 
Covenant  was  at  home  In  an  armed  camp 
In  modern  Israel,  the  rule  of  law  as  it  Is 
revealed  there  is  maintained  by  military 
force  In  ages  past  religious  wars  over  in- 
terpretations of  revealed  law  have  drenched 
the  ear-ih  with  blood.  The  Crusades  of  the 
Midd'.e  Aaes  were  hardly  expeditions  to 
esUiblish  peace  under  the  rule  of  law  alone 
The  prophets  of  Islam  broadcast  the  rules 
of  the  Koran  by  fire  and  sword.  Hindu  and 
Mohamniedan  look  to  force  to  determine 
whose  mterpretauun  of  the  divine  l.iw  shall 
prevail.  When  the  Hindu  philosophy  croi^ses 
that  of  Islam,  the  next  step  is  the  crossing 
of  swords  and   the  arbitrament  of   war. 

Today,  all  over  the  world,  rules  of  conduct 
are  laid  down  by  sovereign  power.  The  dove 
of  peace  once  perched  upon  a  spear;  now 
she  must  ride  in  the  atomic  warhead  of  a 
ballistic  missile. 

The  Nuremberg  trials  were  a  striking  In- 
stance of  positive  law  made  for  the  occasion 
and  administered  ex  post  facto  by  sovereign 
powers  Uo  suit  their  convenience.  Venge- 
ance presided  as  law  was  Improvised  to  ac- 
complish •■justice  for  the  victors".  Where 
Is  the  peace  that  flowered  from  that  rule  of 
law^ 

The  Founders  of  thLs  Nation  understood 
well  that  strife  can  arise  over  spiritual  doc- 
trines. Thus  they  erected  in  the  first  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  impenetrable  barrier 
between  the'ilogy  and  the  law.  They  said' 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  rellsrlon  or  protiibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  '  They  learned  well  a 
sad  lesson  from  endowing  any  man  with 
power  and  authority  to  determine  the  law 
by  the  standards  of  his  religious  belief 
They  were  in  no  mood  to  reestablish  the 
"Divine  Right  of  Kings"  or  any  similar 
groundless  abstraction.  They  had  ample 
reason  to  mistrust  Judges  who  claimed  to  be 
vicegerents  rf  God  with  assumed  warrants 
from  Him  to  declare  'he  law.  And  they  ap- 
preciated full  well  that  these  Interpreters  of 
the  supernatural  were  always  ready  to  In- 
voke the  desired  amount  of  force  to  uphold 
the  law  they  found  to  be  natural. 

Fifth.  The  question  then  arls.^s  What 
sovereign  power  is  going  to  decide  what  the 
law  shall  be  and  how  and  by  whom  it  is  to 
be  enforced'' 

The  choice  Is  t>etween  a  world  *3verelgn 
and  lnde!)endent  nations 

If  a  world  government  or  federation  is 
to  discharge  these  s  iverelsjn  functions.  It 
must  be  vested  with  srovernmental  powers. 
Just  as  our  national  government  is.  If  it 
meets  our  sf>ecifications.  it  must  have  a  leg- 
islator, a  court  and  a  sherllT.  II  the  United 
States  becomes  a  par'y  to  such  supranational 
auth'irlty,  it  makes  itself  subject  to  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  that  legislator, 
that  court  and  that  sheriff.  To  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated,  we  should  cease  to 


b»  Movi^mUrtx  And  iwlfHirn-^rniiMI  Thmfc  if 
jhHi  wtU.  of  »  wv^rld  iv»rliAn\pni  to  ••>«»•» 
Uwt  IMndtivc  vipiw  w  tMvfV  our  will  0( 
«  wurht  c\>urt  «rtU\  ^'«vpul»^ry  Jvirtadicthvn 
u>  tnv«Mt«  our  d«.Mn««tic  vioituun  tv  p^tiu^ 
fv»rc#«.  IttcludliMt  n\iU«ary  c\>mp^w»iiu.  to 
p\>t  us  und»r  XX\*  iA»h  of  rul*>«  -^f  Uw  \>^i  • 
h»|M  fvW<«»Ufn  ti>  our  >Nino#pi»  >  f  ]v»»uce  «nd 
Uuli\Ut'.»>i  ri>;hla 

TMt  IN^iyHMOXNTMMI!  r«HM>l  RM«  OF  KST(M»J-K»M- 
ISO    WrMtlO   C.CVVKR NMFNT 

Would  It  not  be  Uui^viMhie  to  MtahlUh 
;v  supranational  tr>nern:urir. '  Imjv^sihle. 
bccftuse  no  iine  is  able  tvi  formulate  «  «orlt- 
ablo  structurf  U^r  it  Rtjiht  »t  tfi*  thre.*h- 
oKI  we  m«cl  head  ou  liuurmountAbl* 
problems 

1  Hot  Are  the  pe<.)ples  of  the  «^^^ld  to  t>e 
represeute<l  ■• 

a,   Wh.it   j>ii»Trs  are   to   be  delegated'' 

3.  Ho'»  are  military  for'-es  to  be  assembled, 
located  *nd  cmmanded' 

4.  Whiat  are  to  be  Uic  rules  for  immigra- 
tion   and    citizenship   qualifications? 

5  Whht  constitutional  principles  are  to  be 
established'' 

efiiWhiit  is  to  be  the  philosophy  and  Ide- 
ology bejilnd  such  a  government'' 

There  are  now  and  have  been  widely 
dirferinij  systems  of  national  government 
throughout  the  world  with  equally  di\ergent 
legal  structures  We  may  enumerate  Just 
a  few:  Mohammedan  Chinese  Hindu.  Slavic. 
Germanl''.  Anglican,  J.ipanese  and  Roman- 
e.«qoe  Before  tl-:em  came  others:  Egyptian. 
Mesop<jr<imlan.  Hebrew,  Greek.  Maritime, 
R-iman.  and  the  Papal  or  Church.  (See 
Wiemore's  "The  Worlds  Legal  Systems.") 
N  '.V  must  be  .dded  the  Soviet,  or  com- 
munistic Each  has  or  had  Ita  distinctive 
rules  of  law.  Prom  this  welter  how  Is  a 
supranational   legal   system   to   evolve? 

The  roots  of  these  systems  dlfTer.  Ideas 
ab<jut  moral  and  personal  conduct  are  in 
conflict.  Religious  prejudices  are  Insoluble. 
Racial  backgrounds  cannot  be  effaced. 
Traditional  enmities  persist 

Nationalism  is  Ingrained  In  peoples.  It 
has  not  lost  but  gained  in  fervor  throughout 
the  world.  It  h;is  grown  despite  erasures  of 
time  and  space,  despite  the  Improvements  In 
transpottation  and  communication.  Inter- 
national rivalries  have  not  been  lessened. 
The  swifter  spread  of  knowledge  concerning 
rival  s\-Btem3  his  served  to  intensify  the 
struggle  for  national  Independence  and  su- 
joremacy  Our  easier  means  (jf  evangelism 
thr«?ughout  the  world  have  not  brought 
convert,'!  to  our  system  but  belligerent  ene- 
m.ies  Colony  after  colony  has  broken  away 
from  the  mother  country.  National  Inde- 
pendence is  a  battlecry  everywhere  else. 
Why  all  of  a  sudden  should  It  be  feeble  In 
the  United  States'" 

Attempts  to  c<KJify  International  law  have 
di.smally  failed  So  have  attempts  at  col- 
lective .stcuriiy  Plans  for  organizing,  equip- 
ping, and  commanding  an  International 
p^'lice  r-iTr--'  died  aborning.  NATO  Is  a  stand- 
in;;  example  of  aversion  to  yielding  sover- 
eignty tt)  a  supcrgovernment.  NATO,  how- 
ever. h£|s  been  able  to  carry  on  through 
international  ai:Teements  In  pursuance  of 
a  common  purpose.  The  signatories  prefer 
to  maintain  the.r  separate  autonomies. 

Engagements  ;n  armed  conflicts  since  the 
great  alliance  of  World  War  11  have  been 
carried  On  by  Individual  sovereign  nations, 
althougH  on  one  side  In  the  name  of  the 
UN 

There  Is  not  even  a  faint  hope  that  a 
world  organization  could  be  created  with 
governruental  p.jwer  to  declare  or  enforce 
tiie  law. 

There  Is  Uttlf  rervs<Tn  to  expect  that  the 
nations  of  the  w  irld  C(.'Uld  establish  a  World 
Court  With  coDipulsory  Jurisdiction.  How 
could  it  keep  the  peace?  The  longstanding 
and  operative  causes  of  war  do  not  constitute 


l\i«t  i«lvl*  <^t^ir«»r»r»lf«  W^Uon«  ir>  to  war 
-\«>r  prwtUrm*  tJ^ai  no  c\»u«l  c«u  •«>(tl*, 
M««*>  t»re  H  r«>w  o<  ihMU 

I     Kx^xtiuttitit  v»>(*^)'**>**i^* 

i    t.>>n\m«>rvi«l  m\  Urt'>:». 

■<    IVn^^xiivl     t1i!>Uil>utloit    tvx     nn'urvl     n»- 

4  OM»rt>ot.i\i;  ul<^'l-«te«; 

5  Relliih  xiR  Uirtrren.**. 
*  1>»di'ton«i  »nn»l!i<^; 
7  t  tint  JvV  i^owfr 

M'*l  i>r<>ole  pn 'rr  |>c:»rr  roiwt  .i?  tl.r  t',n\c 
\t  limr.t  tlirv  prrfer  war  Ttjet  Ju^t.lv  « ar 
»hrrx'  jrretkt  prmciplcn  :\re  ;»l  .«':>kr  1  ;i»» 
i»suc«  lu»vUv«l  m  i^ur  Revolution  irv  ai.d 
C1*U  WMm  OOuUI  not  h.-»v»  l»e»n  re».W\<<d  by 
Um  pM«»rul  procewM  of  th*  law  and  Judi- 
cial decision  In  the  Dred  Scot  decision  and 
the  hanglnit  of  J.hn  Brown  thr  imv  wat 
precisely  followed,  but  they  lit  the  flaoM* 
of  war  nevwUMlcss  Oftentimes  the  pas- 
Hona  and  prejudices  of  n<en  are  not  to  b« 
subdued  by  a  rule  of  law  The  Boston  liw- 
sacre  was  exonerated  In  a  court  of  law  but 
It  aroused  the  p>eople  to  a  war  for  freedom. 
Recently  the  law  as  enunciated  by  our  Su- 
preme Court  was  enforced  at  bayonet  point. 
What  cotirt  could  have  decided  the  p<  Iltlcal 
Issues  Involved  in  the  outbreak  .f  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars?  The  Uw  was  si- 
lent There  U  no  international  law  to  speak 
today  effectively  for  peace. 

National  power  ratings  alone  get  a  hear- 
ing. "How  many  divisions  has  he?"  cyni- 
cally asked  the  Russian  dictator,  when  a 
great  spiritual  force  for  peace  was  men- 
tioned. 

LAW    IS  THE   ORDER    OF    THE    MASTFH 

Who  Is  going  to  decide  that  there  shall  be 
peace  under  the  rule  of  law?  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  wealthy,  cultured  and  soft 
nation  at  Its  zenltli  will  prefer  peace  and  If 
It  can  win  promulgate  the  law  to  attain  It. 
Mature  clvlllzatlona  tend  to  wallow  In 
ple.isures  and  avoid  the  sterner  vlrtue«  that 
raised  them  up  The  urge  to  flght  wanes. 
But  the  tough  and  growing  nation  U  not 
averse  to  conquest  In  order  to  gratify  Its 
ambitions  for  wealth  and  power.  The  law 
rides  with  Its  armies.  Law  becomes  the 
order  of  the  master  not  the  supplication  of 
the  conquered. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  nattiral  law  philos- 
ophy that  guiu-antees  peace  or  Individual 
liberty.  It  can  well  be  and  has  often  been 
the  concomitant  of  rule  by  force.  This 
philosophy  certainly  Is  compatible  with 
autocracy  or  the  totallUrlan  6ti*io  Today 
we  cannot  safely  rely  upon  a  belief  that 
liberty  will  not  be  lost  and  that  peace  will 
reign  If  only  we  hold  to  the  assumption  that 
natural  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  Inviolable.  And  surely  democracy  car- 
ries no  absolute  guarantee  of  Individual 
liberty.  We  will  preserve  liberty  only  If  the 
people  In  their  sovereign  capacity  demand 
It. 

The  conflicts  that  array  nation  against 
nation  today  are  not  differences  between  sys- 
tems of  law.  The  controversies  that  dlsttirb 
the  peace  of  the  world  are  not  concerned 
with  the  law  of  property,  of  domestic  rela- 
tions, or  estates,  of  tort  liability.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  the  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  a  few  accused  persons  or  with  civil  rights 
of  Individuals;  not  with  pr(x-edural  law. 
They  are  concernwl  with  what  sovereign 
power  Is  to  be  paramount  and  supreme. 
We  are  skirting  the  borders  of  Armageddon 
while  the  real  question  at  l-ssue  between 
nations  Is:  Whose  law  is  to  be  the  law  that 
governs?  That  law  will  not  be  establlfhed 
by  good  will,  not  by  persuasions  of  Justice. 
nor  by  purchase,  nor  by  "right  or  reason  ": 
but  by  predominant  sovereign  power  Did 
the  Russians  take  their  tanks  Into  Hungary 
to  protect  a  Huncfirlan  rule  of  law?  Are 
the  Chinese  Reds  going  to  recognize  the 
Tibetan  rule  of  law?  If  Russia  takes  over 
In    Iraq,    does    she    Intend    to    observe    the 
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Yraql  r\»i«^  >>f  !**■*  Tt  oupht  u^  h«>  ri«H>r 
ihnt  ixo  .  innoioistJr  i\a()<vi\  will  »\*r  \\r\A 
to  our  •v>lem  nf  law  nnd  lla  prInelplM  until 
th»  pr^-trnt  iviltnc  l»Mt»rmhlp  Is  upro<tli<d  bT 
tore*  rriMU  wuhltv  v>r  without 

Tha  pUin  t»c»  V.x  th«l  the  Vniti-tl  N«'ova»« 
ItM  bei^tv  l!ii-fn>  iriit  be\\»a»r  H  \*  a»  uo^  «mx« 
dotrad  »  h  i>ovr>r  l«i  do  anvthlni:  vi'l.-r  !  r 
th»  malii''  ti  !-!»•  >>r  prme  r  tliO  V-  •  I.;  i  f 
war.  Ooverniuci  t.\l  ;.  wtr  nir.un^  w'.i.  v.'.r 
algitatory  uatluiu.  U.r  V  N  in  t  -  k  ti.c 
•mrcU*  of  aOVW^lfti  \*  ».  r  b\  \Ur-ar  io.';tu- 
enl  nation*.  Tht»o\r-ri|:!vy  f  c  u  of  these 
ualtons  waa  laft  utUn  p  trtxl  NK>thln(t  It 
dosa  haa  the  char.u-ter  of  ;>  i..  .  •  Uw  I'u- 
lurtunAtaly,  there  »  us  i:v.t;'-\l  'lie  imprw- 
sloD  that  the  U  N  v>  s  M.r  p. -r.^  •  .!.  Timeut 
tor  ftndin*.  U.'.  .i'v  •...»;  ..:•!  ;>,  •,•:  .ng  by 
moral  tort*  to  :.  ;«  ;  .i  s  •  '..r  ^•.  ..t  u«i.\  ot 
tmmutabia  and  ..i)s  .lu  •  .ii~s  ;.:  u  principles 
of  national  and  ■•«•:!:.>•;  r.  ..  \>  Now  the 
disclostu'e  cornea  Umt  U  w  r-'^^ults  from  a 
meeting  of  minds  Tliere  :.-  n^  •..  >i. census  In 
the  U  N.;  aiul  one  Lndepei.dent  natiou  scorns 
the  legal  system  of  the  other  and  Its  princi- 
ples. And  then  comes  th«  Vmpoi  derable  and 
Insoluble  difficulty  that  the  peace  is  broken 
by  pdUtlcal,  not  Judicial  q  jestlona. 

CONCI.USinN 

We  must  abide  with  Independent  sovereign 
nations.  World  governmt  nt  U  only  a  dream, 
a  fruitless  venture  Into  IdeaUsm  Think  of 
giving  power  to  a  world  g  jvernment  to  make 
a  declaration  (f  w,!.--  "to  keep  tlie  peace- 
binding  upon  us  ai.d  w  ilch  might  well  be 
agaUast  our  wishes  and  national  Interests. 
And  how  fanta-stlc  it  is  t*  think  'li.it  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  hum. Hi  pa.ssi  jus  that  break  the 
peace  can  ever  be  reaolvel  by  a  cotirt  of  law. 

Law  Is  the  command  of  a  sovereign  power. 
Force  Is  Its  ultima  ratio.  Law  Is  not  a  self- 
generating  mechanism;  r  or  Is  It  self-enforc- 
ing, as  the  naturalists  wtuld  have  us  believe. 
We  are  ruled  by  pobUi>e  Uw  which  arises 
from  considerations  of  public  policy  and 
social  convenience 

Justice  Learned  Hand  says  this;  "The  law 
must  have  an  authority  supreme  over  the 
will  of  the  Individual,  nnl  such  an  authority 
can  arise  only  from  a  birkk-ro\ind  of  stxrlal 
acquiescence  •  •  •  In  essence,  law  Is  the 
conduct  which  the  govenment,  whether  it 
Is  a  king,  or  a  popular  assembly,  will  compel 
Individuals  to  cv)nform  to.  or  toward  which 
It  will  at  least  provide  forcible  means  for  se- 
curing conformity   ' 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  cmcltides:  **Jiwt  so 
far  as  the  aid  of  the  pu  >llc  force  Is  eiven  a 
man  he  has  a  lettal  rV^ht.  and  thl.i  rltrht  Is 
the  same  wiiether  his  claim  U  founded  in 
rlghteou' nes-s  or  Iniquity"  And  furtner; 
■  I'he  life  of  the  law  hsj.  not  been  l>«ric  it 
has  been  experience.  Tlie  substance  of  the 
law  at  any  given  time  jretty  nearly  corre- 
sponds, as  far  as  It  goes  with  what  is  then 
understood  to  be  convenient." 

Roscoe  Pound  epitom  zes  the  philosophy 
of  law  as  foltows;  "But  1  am  skeptical  as  to 
the  possibility  of  an  ibsolute  Judgment. 
•  •  •  Is  the  end  of  law  anything  less  than 
to  do  whatever  may  be  achieved  thereby  to 
satisfy  human  desires  *  •  *  What  I  do  siiy 
Is,  that  if  lii  any  field  of  human  conduct 
or  in  any  human  relatlo  i  the  law  with  such 
machinery  as  It  has,  may  sati.sfy  a  social 
want  without  a  disproportionate  -acrflce  of 
other  claims,  there  Is  i'  eternal  limitation 
In  the  natvire  of  tilings,  there  arc  no  bounds 
Imposed  at  creation  to  :>tand  In  the  way  of 
Its  doing  so  " 

What  Pound  implies  Is  that  the  hand  of 
the  8upornHt\iral  cannot  be  discovered  In  the 
acts  of  lc?gisUnire8.  In  ti  e  decisions  of  courts 
nor  In  the  orders  of  ac.mlniatrative  boards. 
We  may  well  quote  here  the  trenchant 
words  of  Mr  Mortlmei  Adler  used  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Law   InstltJte  In    1947: 

•Nations,    like    individuals,    who    live    to- 
gether   under    natural    .aw    alone,    are    in    a 
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•r  v^f  wiw  whether  or  not  actut^i  iih«*>t- 
o  i:  i'>V  <^^  )|owv\«>r  m>und  morally  tha 
pr*^^»l«  t4  int«rt>aUoiuU  law  mat  he  ar  c*m\- 
.  laiims  dMlvioe<l  from  i.  vtxiral  law  thet  lark 
t!,o  I  iw^cive  force  of  poutjv*  Uw  lni»r- 
itational  tsw  I*  iu>t  the  Ik.ud  t4  Uw  which 
can  krrp  1^  .ei<  )i  l»  lot  nxilBtieni  U>  ask 
•  r  ,  imrid*ivlr  r^iirn  t  law  It  mv»»t  be 
p.    ii\r    law       rv.r  <U«?Mi>e   of    natunU    law 

<>  'he  hvnn.iM  l:»«-r  >  »--vr>t  ili.v^rr\  I'-r  if  It 
;  .  :\i:v  v\.-xv  .'i.'-t  xirrv*  t!,i,»  rXitul.'^ntei.tal  trutll 
by  Mnpty  eK«juiM,ce  concern  I  nt:  tnttr-  ts^n.^ 
Isw  as  the  r   iiod.-ttion  r^f  mtemntioi ^.^l  pe»rr 

Our  dirv  pt^?<lioameiit  today  l^  rttte  in  no 
amall  ine».><,:ie  l>)  ^uch  «-..<]Uenoe  an^t  to  ad- 
ipocattnc  «>>r'd  w  M-niu.ot  without  even  aa 
much  aa  blueprint  It. u  ^  fn\mew>»rk  .-xnd  the 
C»>tle  of  positive  law?  .  Oer  wturh  ;t  aMUld 
be  expected  t>>  ojxratr  ,■•. r:  .,i'  the  heteroee- 
nous  people*   of   the   e   r  h 

Before  any  World  Court  can  function  In 
any  area,  common  standards  must  be  arrived 
at  What  would  be  the  source  of  its  law? 
Is  It  to  be  of  supernatural  origin  as  Uie  Jus- 
tices sec  it?  There  must  t)e  an  accepted 
Iniiiruatrv  which  will  convey  the  meaning  erf 
liic  jiirties.  one  that  will  silence  the  com- 
munistic wordtwlstlng 

We  must  look  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
for  the  law,  and  in  this  country  the  people 
are  sover^gn  and  resi>onslbie.  Tracing  the 
rules  of  law  to  a  supernatural  authorship 
Is  a  futile  eCTort.  There  certainly  Is  noth- 
ing celestial  about  a  tax  code,  a  tariff  law. 
or  a  labor  law.  or  In  the  legislative  history, 
for.verlne  Inflation.  What  spark  of  divinity 
is  observable  In  an  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  (  t/mmisslon.  in  an  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  CornmLsslon.  or  in  a  decision 
of  a  court  at  any  level,  for  that  matter? 
Is  the  Congross  under  the  aegis  of  a  brood- 
ing omnipresence  in  the  sky'  This  whole 
business  erf  the  rule  of  law  is  unmistakably 
earthly  and  manmade  If  we  do  not  recoc- 
nlze  It  as  such  and  It,  'pad  restore  a  pnlUd 
faith  In  an  automatic  rule  of  law  f  mnded 
upon  the  absolutism  of  divine  revtlatlon. 
we  shall  repeat  an  old  mistake  We 
shall  again  put  on  the  shackles  fcireed  by 
theological  as.<!umptlr.r.s  from  which  we 
thought  we  had  freed  ourselves  We  shall 
not  save  the  peace  and  Individual  liberty, 
but  again  put  them  In  Jeopardy. 

Peace  and  liberty  under  law  will  be  with 
us  only  if  we  possess  and  are  willing  to  exert 
the  sovereign   power  to  preserve   them. 


ENROLLED  BELL  PRESPINTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  24.  1960,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  «S  2130'  to  authorize  a 
payment  to  the  Government  of  Japan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  "^at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
May  25.  1960.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24.  1960: 

U.S.  Coast  GuAao 

The  following-named  officer  who  Is  serv- 
ing as  Commandant  of  the  US  Coast  Guard 
and  whose  term  of  offlce  expires  May  31, 
1B63,  to  be  admiral  in  the  r  S  Coast  Guard, 
to  be  effective  June  1.  19«0. 

Alfred  C.  Richmond. 


The  fnUowln('nain*d  olftcar  who  Is  i*rT» 
int  as  Asatotant  04i\m«ndant  of  the  V  H 
tX^ast  Ouard  and  wh»we  tertw  «^  *<lllr^  ex- 
pires May  ai  \*«a  to  b.-  rioe  udmiral  in  tht 
V  >s     t,\>*.'«l    Ouard     »*>    l>e    rfTertive    Jtine    1, 

H»tiV> 

James  A    IlirshRrtd 

U-S    TAttNT  t"kr»tv-a 

Ryman  I'VeelM-a.  ^4  the  n»»irU't  of  d^ 
Ivutibia.  to  be  an  rx«n..i'.rr  In  Chief  I' s 
I   .trnt    once 

In    -or  M*'^ivr  CviRrs 

Hie    f<.>iK>v  an^-n;^m»^1    o<h<.-en«    of    tlie   M*- 
r.'ie   Corps  for    fHjrniiUient    appointment    to 
the  grade  of  cv>lonel : 
W;;uamH  Junghans.  Paul  B  McNlcoi 

Jr.  Crei^rire  C   A.xteM   Jr. 

Ji">hn  L.  Hopkins  Charles  Km.aK 

Henry  W.  Seeley.  Jr.     L-niie  N    Casey 
Henry    O     Lawrence,   John  J    Wade,  Jr. 

Jr  "  K.,rl  N    Smith 

Wilham  C    Ward.  Jr.   Horace  C    Parks 
J  'hn   T.    Bradshaw        Bernard  W.  McLean 
R..bert  E    Collier  Olln  W.  Jones    Jr 

Alexander  A    Elder        Henry    H.    Relchner, 
Ward  K  Schaub  Jr. 

Maurice  L.  Appleton,   Edwin  B.  Wheeler 

Jr  John  B.  Sweeney 

Aivis  H.  Allen  Grant  S,  Haze 

Clifford  F.  Quillcl  William  T.  Brav 

Victor  R    BiscegUa         George  D    Webster 
Nathaniel       Morgen-    George  F    Vaughan 

thai  Henry  S  Campbell 

Louis  G.  Ditta  David  M.  Danser 

John  T.  O'Nelil  James  P  Rathbun 

.\rthur  H.  Haake  Arthur  J  Rauchle 

Osc.ir  F    Peatross  Paul  H   MUUchap 

Frank  E.  Garretson       Edward  P.  Dupras.  Jr. 
Norman  R.  Nickerson  Louis  C.  GrlfRn 
Norman  Poziii.sky  Houston  Stiff 

Srmley  S    Nicolay         James  E.  Herbold.  Jr. 
James  K.  Dill  J  hn  S    Hudson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  app>olntment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel; 

J  vteph  C    Fegan.  Jr  Edward  L  Fossum 

Neely  D  Butler.  Jr  Adolph  J  Honeycutt 

Robert  F.  Foxworth  Gale  B    Gibson 

Tlieodore  R  Boutwell  Claude  R  La  Plant 

Fmmett  O  Anglln  Jr.  Albert  M  Roebuck 

Earl  P  Carey  Paul  C  Trammell 

R.  bert  E  Brant  Edson  W   Card 

Emmett  R.  Hlller  St^ephen  Horton,  Jr. 

I>n  B   Shfnn  Fred  E  Kiehle,  Jr. 

Frederick  C.  Dodson  Raymond    F     GarTf.ty, 
Russell  E  Corey  Jr 

David  W.  Banks  Leo  V  R   Gross 

Richard  C  Smith  William  D  Porter 

Nels  E.  Anderson  Bertram  S.  Ryder 

William  O.  Cain,  Jr.  Robert  E  McClean 

Richard  L.  Moore  Edward  R  McCarthy 

L'-'.'=!le  E.  Brown  Thom.as  B  W'vxl 

J  :yW.  Hubbard  Francis  C.  Hogan 

William  P  Lane  Ephratm  Kirby-Smlth 

Richard  C  Bryson  Franklin  J  Harte 

Bruce  F  Williams  Richard  A  Brenneman 

WaUer  E.  Stuenkel  Gilbert  D.  Bradley 

William  J  Zaro  Robert  M  Krippner 

Rufus  B   Thompson,  William  K   White 

Jr.  William  P.  Vaughan 

William  M.  Graham,  Clyde  S   Stewart 

Jr.  Wesley  W.  Hazlett 

William  P.  Nesblt  Wiley  A.  Green 

Roland  H   Makowskt  Anthony  R.  NoUet 

Edward  H  Greason  Marlon  C.  Dalby 

William  H   Clark  John  E  Cosgrlff 

Harry  L  Glvens,  Jr.  Theodore  J  Horner 

Frank  R  Berrar  Robert  M.  Ervm 
Charles  H.  Greene,  Jr. 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major: 

Lavem  J    Oltmer  Bumeal  E   Smith 

George  A.  Brigham        John  G  Theros 
Francis  C.  Opeka  George  A    Gibson 

Ravmond  W   Mullane    Russel  H.  Stoneman 
Wiiltam  J  Hlnsor   Jr     Robert  H   Emswiler 
David  P.  Graf  Gus  Robinson 
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Herbert  E   MendenhallErnest  R.  Olson 

Robert   E    Luther  Mlldrldge  E.  Mangum 

Forrest  E   Caudle  Wallace  W.  Crompton 

Eugene  S.  Kane,  Jr.  David  W.  Graybeal 

Arnold  S    Baker,  Jr.  Don  D.  Ezell 

Mark   A.   Rainer,  Jr.  Robert  Zeugner 

Robert  W   Taylor  Joseph  T.  Odenthal 

H.irvey  E   Spielman  Theodore  D    Hess 

Wilmer  W    Hlxson  Thomas  J    Morgan,  Jr 

John  W    Collier,  Jr.  George  E.  Smith 

Gene  M    Hoover  William  B    Creel 

Maurice  A    David  Willie  J    Mixson 

Anselo  J   Sammartlno  Stewart  C,  Barber 

James  F    Williams  Albert  W.  Snell 

Edwin  S    Schick.  Jr  Walter  L   Hill 

Gordon  H    Keller,  Jr.  j^hn  B,  Wilson,  Jr 

Eugene  MlUette  j^^n  L   Hamilton,  Jr. 

Hlel  L    Van  Campen  Almarion  S    Bailey 

Robert  Lewis.  Jr  Charles  E   Wydner,  Jr 

Robert   G,  Scurrah  George  B    Woodbury 
Howard  A.  Blancheri 
Leo  G.  Lewis,  Jr. 


Theodore  J   Mlldner 
Henrv  A.  F  von  der 


Paul  D    LaFond 
Jay  V    Poage 
William  F   Koehnlein 


Chester  V    Farmer 

,    „    „   ,  ,  Daniel  R    Evans 

Adolph  G   Schwenk  ^-^^^n,  q   Pomeroy 
James  Landrum,  Jr. 
Samuel  Taub.  Jr 

l^''^^^  I.  ^^^"'?°  Heyde,  Jr 

^  ,  5    «,^^^"'   ^^-  William  H    Lanagan, 
Emil  M.  Misura  .  ^ 

Lyle  B  Matthews,  Jr. 
Raymond  McArthur 
John  H    Maloney 

Charles  S.  Wilder  .         „    ,    ^^ 

Joseph  B.  Harrison  ■)'^°  ^    J^'^'^ 

Frank  P.  Stivers,  Jr.  £f^"  ^''t  ^.. 

Loren  R.  Smith  Donald  E    Watterson 

Miller  M    Blue  Victor  Stoyaiiow 

Patrick  J.  Davson  ^^^'^^  <^   Robinson,  Jr 

Francis  E   Pinch  Louis  J    Sartor 

Jack  Glenn  Prank  A.  Eldracher. 
Melvyn  H   Kerr  ^'^ 

Richard  H    Mample  Marvin  D    Volkert 

Charles  A   .Arneson  Donald  McGuire 

William  R    Affleck,  Jr  Ralph  D    Call 

Thomas  P    OCallag-  William  J    Beer 
han 

The  following-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain 

William  P.  Halght  Edward  J.  Rochford, 
Donald   L.   Gaut  Jr. 

Joseph    A.    Maclnnis  Malcolm    C.   GafTen 

William   D    Anderson  Bradley   S.   Snell 

Lee  M.  Holmes  Harry   M    Runkle 

Raymond  D.  Eugene    E.    Shoults 

Portmeyer  Charles  A.  Polsom 

Richard    A.    Proncek  Walter   J.   McManus 

Henry   C    Bergmann  Owen   J    Butler 

John  J.   Metzko  William  M.  Keenan 

Donald   J    F\ilham  Arthur  L.  Mullen,  Jr. 

James   F.    Helsel  Donald   W.   Wilson 

Thomas  M.   Reedy  James  L.  Shanahan 

Clifford   A.    Linden  Milton  T    Hefty 

Brue  Berckmans  Jr  Samuel  G    Faulk 

Nicholas  K.  Bodnar  Stanley  G    Tribe.   Jr 

Douglas    A.    Wagner  Harold   J    Keeling 

George    B    Crist  Thomas  S.   Brown 

Justin    Williams.   Jr  Donald  R  Berg 

George    H.    Ripley  James  R.  Bowser,  Jr. 

FYederick   R.   Welnert  John   F    Gould,  Jr. 

Richard    F     Harrison  Thomas  P  Goggin 

Ralph   P    Moody  Billy    F     Stewart 

Warren  L.  Ammentorp  Horacio  E    Perea 

Richard   L    Critz  Bernard  V    Gustitts 

Hugh    S     West  Francis  Andrlllunas 

Rawley    M    Gregory  William  E   Riley.  Jr 

David    W     Howell  Harold  H    Hutter,  Jr. 

Sam   M.  Gipson,  Jr  Joseph  E.  Hennegan 

Gerald    H.    Hyndman  Car!  D.  Peterson 

Dwayne  Gray  Raymond  H    Graham 

Earl    W.   Bailey  George  E    Otott 

Eugene   E.    Crews  Milton  J    Olson 

Lawrence  W    Fisher  Maurice  A.  Lebas 

Clayton    G    Herbert,  Ronald  E    Luley 

•^r  Robert  M.  Otteraaen 

John    A    Scott  Thomas  F.  Gray 

Richard  W    Coulter  Glen  S.  Asplnwall 

William   T.  Macy  William  H.  Knobel 

Nathaniel    N    Reich  Joseph  W.  Stevens,  Jr. 

John   R.   Stanley  Philip  F.  Buran 

John  R.  Roche  III  Oliver  K.  Johnson,  Jr. 


Joseph  H  Ol  ver.  Jr. 
Rhya   J.   Phillips,   Jr. 
Allaa  J.   Spence 
Melvln  H.  Si. utter 
GeraJd  H.  P^lakofT 
Robert  H.  Smith 
Richard   O.    Bruce 
WllllAm  F.  liethel 
David  R  McMillan, 

Jr. 
Martin  F.  Manning, 

Jr. 
Prentice  A.  Lindsay 
WUUam  W    I'.ogers 
Herbert  F.  Olney 
Ronald  P   Dunwell 
Thomas  R    Morgan 
WillUm  C  Roberts. 

Jr. 
RobartE  McCamey 

II 
Charles  R.  Gibson 
Vincent  J.  CrentUe 
James  C    Click 
Richard    F     Daley 
Theodore  J    Lutz.  Jr 
Hana   G     Ed  ?bohls 
Charles  W   i:enry.  Jr 
Ray  G    Kunimerow 
Homer  L.  Llzenberg 

iir 

William  C  Vv'iLson 
Jamas  R   Plunimer 
Kenneth  R   Price 
Rlchurd  B.  A.-neson 
Albert  N  .\\  en 
Robert  L  Le  ithers 
Dwaiji  A  Co  by 
Raymond  H  Kansier 
Allen  C  She  ton,  Jr 
Harry  E  Ta\  lor 
Howard  L   C  x>k 
William  J   Gei!?er 
Talman  C   B  jdd  11 
Warren  C    R  ithazer 
Robert  W   V\  haling 
Paul  K   German.  Jr 
Robert  H   I>nt 
Ralph  D  Fir  t 
Jamas  H  Oli  s 
Albert  E   Brewster.  Jr 
Richftrd  D   7  aber 
George  P  Lavler 
David  W   Mo-rill 
Roger  B  Neilson 


William  J  Madigan 
John  S   Kyle 
Paul  W   McGlUlcuddy 
William  E  Rudolph 
Frank  E.  Plrman 
Harold  S   Lfuiergan 
Edward  J  Townseiid 
Duwam  E  BJerke 
Evan  L    Parker.  Jr. 
Herbert  ¥   Olsen 
Bobby  R   Hall 
Thomas  M   CulUgan 
William  E  Starbuck 
James  C  KUnedlnst 
Donald  E  Gunther 
Dan  C   .Mexander 
Robert  W  Mclnnls 
Ciarnett  R   Bailey 
Everett  L   Malmgren 
Robert  E  Elmwood 
Thomas  L   Griffin.  Jr. 
Joseph  P  Gagliardo, 

Jr 
Arthur  B    Shllan 
Donald  R  Chapell 
Edward  C  Johnson 
John  R   Braddon 
John  J   Flynn 
Rob«'rt    L    Milbrad 
Fraiiois  J   Heath,  Jr. 
Wil'.iam  K  Hayden  III 
RodoK'o  R   Enderle 
Laurence    A.   Campbell 

in 

Bernard  D  Qroom« 
Charles  M   Bengele,  Jr 
Walter  F   Bowron 
William  J   HallLsey,  Jr. 
Colin  D  Roach 
John  V   Bancroft 
Kenneth  W   Weir 
Raymond  F  Crist  III 
GeniU-!!  Huerta 
Richard  O  OUllck 
WiUiam  A   Blasko 
John  M  Dean 
Harold  L  Blanton.  Jr. 
Wendell  P  C  Morgen- 

thaler,  Jr 
John  R   McCandless 
Darren  C  Danlelson 
Paul  P  PlrhaJla 
Edward  A  Lanlng 
Raymond  C.  Shlnkle 


The  following  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps 
for  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therafor    as    provided    by    law: 

Barker    P    Germaglan 

The  following  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps 
for  temporiu-y  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualification 
thereifor   as   p)rovlded   by   law: 

James  F    Knestis 

The  follo7.1ng-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant  ii  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the    qualifications    therefor    as    provided    by 

law 

Joijn  J.  Salesses 

I  Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Ruesell  R  Sutley.  Clanton,  Ala..  In  place 
of  L  p  Bean,  retired 

ARK.^NSAS 

Clarence  E  LaCotts.  De  Witt.  Ark.,  In  place 
of  F    E    Stepaenson,  retired. 

Rea  Hutchison,  Evening  Shade,  Ark  ,  In 
place  of  M.   A.   Graddy,   retired. 

Herman  A  Tuck,  Fayettevllle,  Ark.  In 
place  of  A.  D    McAllister,  retired 

Clyde  Byars,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark,  In 
place  of  O    W    Neely.  decea.sed. 


Ous  L  Sanders.  Sprlngdale.  Ark  ,  In  place 
of  R    O.  Hannah,  deceased 

Worrence  Whitlow.  Strawberry,  Ark  ,  In 
place  of  Marvin  Taylor,  retired. 

CALirORNIA 

Walter  H  Miller,  Chlno,  Calif  ,  In  place  of 
B.  L.  Phillips,  retired. 

John  Pokorny.  Jr  ,  Clovls,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  I    H    Arbuckle,  retired. 

William  T.  Sprague,  Compton,  Calif  ,  In 
place  of  C   L    Veltch,  deceased. 

Alberta  F  Klnne.  Douglas  City.  Calif  .  In 
place  of  V    M    Davison,  resigned. 

Virginia  M  B.nedlct.  I^  Honda.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E   J   Wlllett,  resigned 

Oral  J.  Potts,  OJal,  Calif  ,  In  place  of  G  L. 
Busch,  retired 

Jean  F  Johnson,  Proberta,  Calif  ,  in  place 
of  F   M    Mills,  retired. 

Keneth  G  Drown,  Ramona,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of   F    M    Raub.   retired 

V  Earl  Roberts,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  W    E    Krennlng    removed. 

Novel  B  James  Santa  Ana,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  F    R    HarwiN^l    deceased 

George  G  H<.  lt.«  Jr  .  Sun  Valley.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  Pred  Ja<:ob«cn.  retired. 

COLORADO 

Joe  Snepenger,  DS  Air  Force  Academy, 
Colo.     Office  estJibltshed  June  28,  1958. 

CONNtCTICLT 

John  J  DUworth.  Columbia,  Oonn  ,  In  place 
of   L    W    Beck,   retired 

Austin  M  Arkerman.  Jr  .  Durham  Center, 
Conn..  In  place  of  A   M   Ackerman.  retired. 


Harold  E.  Lyon.  Hobe  Sound.  Fla..  In  place 
of  P.  E.  Mahan.  retired 

Ruth  O.  Long.  Roseland,  Fla.,  In  place  ol 
D  C  Taylor,  retired. 

CEORCL* 

Joseph  W  Gardner.  Patterson,  Ga  .  In  place 
of  I  S.  Walker,  retired 

XAWAII 

Phyllis  Y  Takase,  Kualapuu,  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  R  M  Shlmlzu.  deceased 

IDAHO 

Roy  B  Fields,  McCall.  Idaho,  in  place  (A 
C  L  Burdett,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Harold  E.  Rlrle.  Flanagan.  Ill  ,  in  place  of 
M     D    OBrlen    retired 

Robert  V  New»n,  Mattoon,  111  ,  In  place  of 
H     A    Lange,   de<-ea*ed 

Richard  F  Moffltt,  Reynolds,  111  .  In  place 
of  B   W  Sharp  retired 

Beulah  B  Reynolds,  Russell,  111  in  place 
of  E  V  Crittenden,  resigned 

INDUNA 

Arthur  L.  Meyer,  Moores  Hill,  Ind..  In  place 
of  L  H  Barkley,  retired. 

IOWA 

Joseph  N  Shaner.  Glldden,  Iowa,  In  place 
Of  P.  W  Franzwa,  deceased. 

KANSAS 

Eugene  L  Poland  Almena.  Kans  ,  in  place 
of  J.  H  Eckhart.  retired. 

Richard  R  Simmons,  Ashland,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  J   E   Hardesty,  resigned. 

Ted  W  Kyle,  Erie,  Kans.,  In  place  of  C 
E  Yockey,  retired 

KENTTTCKT 

Billy  G  Rose  Hazel  Green,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  D  C  Rose,  retired 

Roscoe  M  Bat^s,  SadlevlUe,  Ky  .  In  place 
of  R  F.  GllUsple.  transferred 

Randall  C  Day,  Jr  ,  Whltesburg,  Ky..  In 
place  of  W  F  Gibson,  retired 

MICHIGAN 

Neva  A.  Dalton.  Concord.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  A  L.  Hyllard,  deceased. 
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Delia  A  Blckham,  Hessel,  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  Frances  Llndberg,  retted 

Turley  N  Thompson,  Osslneke.  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  H  E  Vredenburg.  retired. 

William  W  DonaldEOii,  Pontlac,  l£.'.ch.,  in 
place  of  G  L  Stockwell,  r^-tlred. 

MINNESOTA 

Hugh  O  amltta,  Alexandria,  Minn..  In  place 
oX  H  W   Loiig.  deceased. 

Clement  F  Stromwall  Foretton.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  .A   E  Smith,  retired 

Donald  M  Lynch,  Ka.'ota,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  J  O  Barklow,  resigned 

MISSOtUI 

Beulah  I  Wood,  Ne^iv  Cambria.  Mo.,  In 
place  of  J   M  Baker,  retired. 

MONTA  >«A 

Noroaan  J    Wagner.  LrwUtown.  Mont.,  In 
place  Of  E.  J.  Coyle,  retlrtd. 
Nrw  jEi  .srr 

V  Edith  Mlxncr,  GoBhen,  NJ..  in  place  of 
H-  C   Shaw  decea-^ed 

Calvin  R  PaUers<':i,  'Neptune,  NJ.  Office 
establUhed  November  16,  1959. 

H>W     T<WK 

Prank  G.  Shosenburg.  Jameetown,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  O.  K.  Palm,  decea&ed. 

NORTH    CAlOtnUA 

Kelly  M  Holmen,  Bol  on.  N  C  .  In  place  of 
8.  M  Blue,  retired 

Cbarlea  W  Craig,  M  'uni  Holly,  NC,  In 
plac«of  J  W  Naiuz.  Sr  .  resigned 

Arthur  C.  Meares.  Whiteville.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  A   E  Powell,  retired 

MUBTH    aiKOTA 

Lester  H  PauUon.  Lit  Moure,  N.  I>ak  .  In 
place  of  A  F  Puehl.s.  trao-sf  erred. 

OHIO 

Harold  K  Welkert.  Covington,  Ohio.  In 
plao*  of  J   H   '  )'R<>«rk.  di  <pa*ed 

Rolla  L  Shoaf  Jr  London,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  O.O.  Schit'ch'.  y,  retirtd. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jack  M  Olvens,  Man  yum,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  R   K  Babb  transferred 

John  L  L..g»don.  Vl(  i.  Okla.,  In  place  of 
B.  M.  Skidnaure.  deceasi'd. 

caxsoN 
L..!a   P    Barclay.   Crai  tree.  Oreg ,  In  place 
of  I-  M   Bremster.  retire- 1 

PTNNSTLTANIA 

Adeline  M  Wat.  rs  Cilfford,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Eilzabt-th  Slieiley.  de':*^i«ed. 

Francis  J  Dillon,  Gljuslde.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H    M.  Ellis,  retired. 

Alice  F  Burdlck.  Turtlepolnt.  Pa..  In  place 
of  O.  L.  Carli*ou,  retired 

SOtrrH  D  vKOTA 

Norman  W    Helmer.    Vndover.  S.  Dak..  In 

place  of  T    W    DtBilzaii.  retired. 

TEX.^.S 

Malcolm  O.  Daughertsr.  Cherokee,  Tbx.,  In 
pUkce  of  Gravee  Burke.   retu"ed. 

Norene  G  Chaney,  I:  a,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M    S.  Huddle,  resigned. 

Herman  L  Almond.  K  ermlt.  Tex..  In  place 
of  R    S    Marlon,  retired 

James  E  Winder,  Sprlnglake,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W    C    White,  retired. 

Robt-.-n  B  Richardson,  Wylle.  Tex..  In  place 
of  Delia  Duncan,  retired. 

VrjtMCiNT 

Myrtle  V  demons.  West  Charleston,  Vt  , 
In  place  of  J.  E    Hunte:-.  transferred. 

VIRGUJIA 

M.  Lester  Agee,  Flojd.  Va..  In  place  of 
Archa  Vaughan.  retired 

WEST  v^^GINIA 

Martha  K.  Hope,  Hanfford.  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  O.  G.  Toney,  retired 


WISCONSIN 

Violet  M    Taylor    Bau  Galle,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  H.  T.  Taylor   deceased. 

Robert  C.   Fltzslmona,    Rldgeway,  Wis.,  In 

p;a<^e  of  Cella  Stapletxjn,  rftlred. 

WYOMING 

Kenneth    W     Birch,    Cokevllle.    Wyo.,    in 
place  uf  V.  C    Bennion.  retigned 

Alexandria  C   Yokel.  WUeon,  Wyo  ,  in  place 

of  H.w;<.l  Titus,  rt'tired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlcsday,  May  21,  lOtJO 

The  House  mpt  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  followine  prayer. 

Matthew  25:  40;  Inasmuch  as  ve  have 
dune  it  unto  one  o/  the  least  of  these  my 
Irrethren.  ye  have  doJie  it  unto  me. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  who  alone 
can  chiuige  ana  control  the  inti-actable 
hearts  of  men  and  nations,  grant  us  an 
in&ight  that  is  clear-  and  c.-ilm  as  we  seek 
to  advance  toward  a  new  day  of  blessed- 
ness for  our  troubled  world. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  in 
striving  to  win  the  minds  of  men  to  a  way 
of  life  that  is  more  masmanimous  and 
unselfish  in  spini  we  may  awaken  them 
:o  the  lofty  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule 
und  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

May  there  be  a  new  beginning  in  our 
own  hearts  when  those  pracious  words 
which  ciune  from  the  hps  of  the  lowly 
Man  of  Galilee  shall  fill  us  with  feelings 
of  penerosity  anci  an  eat;erne.ss  to  share 
our  blessings  with  all  *ho  are  living  in 
misery  and  in  want. 

Hear  us  .n  the  name  of  the  Master  who 
went  about  dome'  pood.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceediniJrs    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messajpe  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerk.s.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  9818.  An  art  t-o  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  t-.o  the  State  of  Florida: 

H.J  Res  50a,  Joint  resohition  authorizing 
the  erection  in  the  District  of  dlumbla  of 
a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune; 

HJ  Res  .S4€  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Reprebentative  in  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  official 
flag  of  the  United  SUites  bearing  50  stars 
which  Is  first  flown  over  the  west  front  of 
the  US  Capitol; 

H  Con.  Res  5.38  Concurrent  re.'^lutlon 
providing  for  printing  additional  copies  of 
the  panel  dlBCUsslons  entitled  "Income  Tax 
Revision"; 

H.  Con.  Bea.  579  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Veteraiifc'  Benefltt  Calculator; 

H.  Con.  Res.  586.  Conctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  civil  rights;  and 


H  OcMQ.  Res.  607.  Oonctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American 
Government.  What  U  II?  How  Does  It 
Function?" 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Young 
An. 

S.  3036  An  act  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  copies  of  the  Congressional  Recokij 
to  fcMTner  Members  of  Congress  requesting 
such  coplw: 

S  Con.  Res  90  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  final  report  and  Indexes  to  hearings  and 
reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
.Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field; 

S.  Con.  Res. 91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  coj.les  of 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  C'>operation  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee nn  Atomic  Enerjry  on  Amending  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to 
exchange  of  mlUtary  information  and  ma- 
terial with  allies  during  tlie  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congresfc; 

S  Con  r^^«s  94  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  committee  print  containing  the  reports  of 
the  States  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resotirees  on  their  water 
resources  and   problems; 

S  Con  Res  96  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
t!.c  Ir.ternal  Security  Manual  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  providing  for  additional 
copies; 

S.  Con.  Res.  97.  C<incurrent  resolution  au- 
tliorizing  the  reprinting  of  additional  copies 
(.f  the  Joint  Comm.!ttee  print  entitled  "Sum- 
mary-.Analysis  of  Hearings.  June  22-26.  1959, 
n  Biological  and  Environmental  Effects  of 
Nuclear  War."  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Com.mittee  on  .Atomic  Energy  during 
the  86th  Congress.  Ist  session; 

S.  Con.  Res.  99.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  studies  on  UniUd  States-Latin  American 
relations:  and 

S.  Con  Res  100  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  studies  on  US   foreign  policy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill-  <H.R. 
10809)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  Mr.  Holland.  Llie  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Mr.  Carlson,  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Bennett, 
as  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Commission  To  formulate  a  Me- 
morial to  James  Madison. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  sit  during  general  debate 
tomorrow. 
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The  SPELi\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUESTIONS    ABOUT    THE    SUMMIT 

Mr    STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    STRATTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    so 
much  attention  has  lately  been  focused 
in  the  press  on  the  eight  questions  re- 
leased by  several  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  this  body  on  last  FYiday 
that  there  is  a  growing  impression  in  the 
country    that    those    who    propounded 
these  questions  are  speaking  for  all  of 
the  Democratic  Members  of  this  body. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  want  to  issue  a 
disclaimer.     I  was  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  timing  of  these  questions.     How- 
ever great  may  be  the  need  for  a  respon- 
sible investigation  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  fiasco  at  Paris.  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  it  was  most  important  that  the 
world  and  particularly  the  Communists 
should  have  been  informed  last  Friday 
that  we  were  all  united  in  this  country 
when  it  csmie  to  resenting  insults  di- 
rected against  the  President  of  our  own 
country. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  further 
note  that  disturbs  me  greatly  in  these 
questions.  They  suggest  somehow  a  be- 
lief that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
a  country  trying  to  protect  its  borders 
against  surprise  attack  and  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  disaster  that  once  struck  us 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  believe  that  we 
in  the  Democratic  Party  ought  first  of 
all  to  make  it  cr>'stal  clear — as  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  yet  made  it  clear — that 
we  do  not  think  there  is  any  future  for 
our  party  in  trying  to  outdo  anyone  else 
in  not  upsetting  or  disturbing  or  anger- 
ing the  man  who  ordered  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
who  keeps  the  brave  people  of  Poland  in 
subjection,  and  who  insulted  and  humili- 
ated our  country  last  week  when  he  in- 
sulted and  humiliated  our  President  in 
Paris.  In  my  judgment,  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  collapse  of  the  summit  are 
far  too  serious  to  be  made  the  subject 
for  rhetorical  questions  propounded  in 
an  effort  to  gain  a  narrow,  temporary', 
and  tenuous  partisan  advantage. 


SETTING  OF  FIFIST  COLUMN  EX- 
TENDED EAST  CENTRAL  FRONT 
OF  CAPITOL 

Mr,  RAYBURN.  As  chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  Extension  of  the  US. 
Capitol,  I  wish  to  invite  the  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  witness  the  setting  in 
place  of  the  first  large  marble  column  in 
the  portico  of  the  extended  east  central 
front  of  the  Capitol,  at  9:30  a.m., 
Thursday.  May  26.  1960. 

This  is  a  historic  occasion  in  which  I 
feel  each  Member  will  be  deeply  inter- 
ested.   You  are  invited  to  enter  the  con- 


struQtion  area  at  the  door  to  the  fenced 
enclosure  just  north  of  the  entrance  to 
the  House  wing,  from  where  you  will  be 
direoted  to  a  safe  and  appropriate  van- 
tage point. 

The  old  records  indicate  that  the 
original  sandstone  columns  were  erected 
in  1824  and  that  the  stonecutters  at  the 
Capitol  participated  in  a  procession  and 
exhibit  celebrating  July  4,  1824 

The  new  columns  are  duplicates  of  the 
originals  except  that  they  are  of  Georgia 
white  marble  instead  of  sandstone. 
They  are  monolithic,  weigh  about  18 
tons  each,  are  24  in  number,  and  are  24 
feet  9  inches  high.  The  columns  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order  and  taper  uni- 
formly from  a  diameter  of  3  feet  at  the 
base  to  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  top. 

The  original  columns  were  designed  by 
Charles  Bulfinch  in  carrying  out  the 
overall  plan  for  the  east  portico  pre- 
pared by  his  predecessor.  Benjamin  H. 
Latrobe.  Mr  Latrobe  and  Mr  Bulfinch 
were  the  second  and  third  Architects  of 
the  Capitol,  respectively. 

The  column  to  be  set  on  Thursday, 
May  26,  will  be  the  one  located  imme- 
diately to  the  southeast  of  the  main  en- 
tranae  leading  to  the  rotunda. 


PUBLIC  WORKS   APPROPRIATION 
BILL.   1961 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  12326'  making  appro- 
priations for  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Dep>artment  of  the  Army,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  certain 
study  commi5sion,':.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  one- 
half  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen)  and 
one-half  by  myself, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Acoordingly.  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  12326,  with 
Mr  Hoggs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the   bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Jensen  J  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cannon], 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
appropriates  a  total  of  $3,914,798  985, 
This  is  $86,217,195  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates but  $41,070,671  above  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1960. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa    Mr   Jensen  1 

Mr  JEN.'^EIN  Mr  Chairman,  we 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
many  million  dollars  under  the  budget. 
The  budget  request  for  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Department  of  the  Army,  that  is, 
the  functions  under  the  Army  EJngineers, 
was  $936,749,000  The  committee  re- 
duced that  figure  by  $45  550,000  We  did 
that  by  reducing  the  number  of  projects 
to  the  point  where  we  fell,  after  lengthy 
hearings  that  the  amount  of  money  left 
in  the  bill  for  those  projects — most  of 
them  quite  large  projects — was  all  the 
Army  Elngineers  could  properly  and  judi- 
ciously use  during  the  fiscal  year  1961 

For  the  Interior  Department,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  budget  request  was 
$301,314,000  The  committee  reduced 
that  in  the  amount  of  $23,951,295,  again, 
we  had  very  lengthy  hearings.  We  re- 
duced the  budget  to  where  we  felt  it 
should  properly  be  reduced. 

The  budget  request  for  the  Atomic 
Elnergy  Commission  was  $2,675,300,000 
which  the  committee  reduced  by  $16- 
240,000  where  it  cannot  p>o.ssibly  effect 
our  national  defense  in  the  slightest 
degree 

Over  1  000  people  appeared  before  our 
Public  Works  Committee  this  year,  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. Many  of  them  asked  for  more 
money  than  was  in  the  budget,  all  of 
them  defended  at  least  the  amount  that 
was  in  the  bill  for  their  respective  proj- 
ects. It  is  very  natural  they  do  that  be- 
cause the  projects  in  their  respective 
areas,  of  course,  are  very  important 
to  their  people  from  the  .standpoint  of 
flood  control  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
saving  life  and  property.  Harbor  dredg- 
ing, hydropower,  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  so  forth. 

Last  winter,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  very 
severe  winter  which  extended  over  al- 
most the  entire  Uruted  States. 

The  ground  froze  deeply:  then  came 
much  snow,  more  .snow  than  had  fallen 
in  many  years.  Then  this  spring  came 
the  fast  thaws,  the  water  from  that  heavy 
coat  of  snow  did  not  soak  into  mother 
earth.  Most  of  it  ran  ofT  into  the 
streams  and  tributaries,  finally  into  the 
main  rivers,  causing  much  damage  and 
much  loss  of  property  and  great  anxiety 
among  the  people  who  suflered  from 
those  floods,  which  overall  were  greater 
than  ever  before  experienced. 

The  budget,  of  course,  was  made  up 
early  last  fall.  These  great  fiood.s  could 
not  be  anticipated  at  that  time.  So  here 
before  our  committee  came  people  from 
hundreds  of  areas  of  our  Nation  asking 
that  we  put  survey  funds  and  construc- 
tion funds  in  this  bill  to  control  the 
floods  that  are  bound  to  come  in  the 
future. 

Our  committee  saw  fit  to  include  39  of 
those  new  projects.  I  feel  we  were 
completely  justified  in  doing  so  because 
certainly  a  devastating  flood  is  damaging 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  respective 
areas  but.  in  the  final  analysis,  to  all 
people  of  the  Nation.  So  I  feel  that  the 
committee  was  completely  justified  in 
including  these  39  projects  which  it  did 
in  this  bill.  Please  remember  this  is  an 
American  bill  for  America. 
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It  must  be  said  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1961  Included  32  new- 
starts  of  every  nature  scattered  over  the 
United  States  of  America  for  which  I 
commend  him.  Ma/  I  point  out  in  clos- 
ing that  all  the  public  works  funds  re- 
quested in  this  bill  a  e  less  than  1'^  per- 
cent of  our  total  Federal  budget. 

SUBCOMMITTirS    O  •<    PUBLIC    WORKS 

Apphopriations 

Clarence  Cannon   Wlssourl.  chairman 
Louia  C    FiABAUT.  Mulligan. 
Michael  J    Kirwan,  Ohio. 
John  E   Fogarty,  Rhode  Island. 
John  J  Rii.ey.  South  Carolina. 
Joe  L   Evins,  Tennessee 
Edward  P   Boland.  Wassachusetta. 
Don  Magnuson   Washington 
Ben  F   Jensen.  Iowa 
John  Tabek    New  York. 
Ivor  D   Fenttin.  Pen  .isylvanla. 
H.  Carl  Andersen.  M  uneBOta. 
John  R   Pillion.  Ne^v  York. 
Carson    Culp,    staff    laslstant    to   the   8Ub- 
Cl)mn^lttee 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  in  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting]  Seventy 
Members  are  present  not  a  quortmi.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

fRoU  No.    100) 


Alexander 

Farbdteln 

MachrowlcE 

Alger 

Fynn 

Moeller 

Anfuso 

Fo«arty 

NlK 

Ashley 

Piilton 

Pff)«t 

B»iley 

Oarmatz 

Powell 

Barden 

Gilbert 

Pre«ton 

Belcher 

Oranahan 

Re^Te,  Term, 

Bentley 

Gray 

RoBtenkowskl 

Blatntk 

Healev 

Scott 

Bonner 

H.^'beft 

Slier 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Spence 

Cabin 

Jackson 

Staggers 

Cedert)erg 

Jennings 

Steed 

Davu.  Gs 

Kaaem 

Taylor 

DmvU.  Tenn 

Kearmi 

Teller 

Dawaon 

Keith 

Wallhauaer 

Dooley 

Kllbum 

Watta 

Dorn.  N.T 

K;ng.  Utah 

Willis 

Dowdy 

K!ucz>n«kl 

Wll^iitead 

Doyle 

Lafore 

Durham 

McDowell 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoGGs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
H  R.  12326.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quoi-um,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  369  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  had  consumed  8  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  1  minute. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  re- 
quire additional  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (  Mr  BOLAND  i . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  answer  a  few  questiorLs  that 
have  been  raised, 

Mr  BOLLINO.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  the  interest  that  I  and 
other  Members  have  had  in  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Mis.souri  Basin.  Particularly, 
I  have  reference  to  Milford  Dam.  I  note 
that  the  committee  changed  the  status 
of  Milford  Dam  as  recommended  in  the 
budget  from  $1  million  for  construction 
to  $250,000  for  completion  of  planning. 
I  gather  this  is  because  the  committee 
felt  that  the  commitment  made  by  cer- 
tain beneficiaries  of  water  supply  stor- 
age was  not  adequate.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  explain  a  little  more 
fully  Ihe  reason  for  the  committee 
action. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  What  the  gentleman 
says  is  true.  This  is  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive flood  control  program  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  The  committee 
did  reduce  the  budget  amount  to  $250.- 
000  solely  and  only  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  local  assurances  for 
repayment  of  water  supply.  The  Water 
Supply  Act  compels  this  committee  to 
obtain  assurance  before  construction  is 
started.  The  construction  has  not  got- 
ten started  It  would  have  been  started 
had  we  had  such  assurances,  and  up  to 
this  time  we  have  provided  $522,000  for 
planning  The  $250,000  which  we  hare 
allowed  in  the  budget  will  complete  the 
planning. 

Mr  BOLLING  I  am  sure  the  report- 
goes  into  this  matter  rather  fully.  On 
page  18  it  discusses  Milford  Dam  specifi- 
cally. 

Mr  BOLAND  It  might  be  well  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  language  m  the  re- 
port.   It  states  on  page  18: 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  requested  the 
corps  to  include  m  the  project  a  substantial 
storage  for  water  supply.  To  meet  this  re- 
quest. It  Is  necessary  to  change  the  site  of 
the  previously  contemplated  project  and  sub- 
stantially Increase  Its  capacity,  with  a  re- 
sulting cost  Increase  of  something  over 
$15  million. 

Originally  the  cost  was  $45  million. 
Because  of  the  change  in  site  and  re- 
quest for  water  supply,  the  cost  has  in- 
creased to  $60  million. 

There  Is  no  Arm  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  State  or  any  of  the  possible  local 
beneficiaries  that  the  cost  of  providing  this 
water  supply  storage  will  be  reimbursed  as 
Is  required  under  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  want  the  gentleman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  know- 
that  we  are  most  anxious  to  comply  and 
move  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
this  important  flood-control  program. 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BOLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
State  of  Kansas  is  not  trying  to  escape 
its  full  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  this 
supplemental  storage.  I  can  sp>eak.  I 
think,  with  force  by  saying  that  the 
Governor  of  Kansas  and  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Water  Resources  have  given 
full  assurances  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 
but  since  we  are  dealing  in  an  area  here 


where  we  have  not  had  very  much  ex- 
perience to  go  on.  apparently  the  as- 
surances that  were  given  to  the  Chief 
were  not  considered  suflBcient  by  the 
committee.  All  the  State  of  Kansas 
wants  to  know  is  what  is  wanted.  We 
want  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
to  exi>edite  the  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  BOLAND  The  gentleman  states 
the  c^se  exactly  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND.    I  yield 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  committee  recom- 
mended on  page  20  of  the  report  re- 
lating to  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
flood  control  project,  and  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman: Is  it  the  committee's  intention 
in  making  this  recommendation  to  ap- 
prove and  direct  the  proposed  action  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  project 
as  expressed  m  his  letter  of  April  25. 
1960.  to  me,  a  copy  of  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  for  its  consider- 
ation and  in  which  the  Chief  proposes 
specified  works  in  Dade  County.  F^..  to 
aid  in  the  emergency  which  exists  and 
which  he  proposes  to  finance  out  of  his 
authority  to  transfer  to  a  program  up  to 
15  r>ercent  of  the  funds  immediately 
available'' 

Mr.  BOLAND  That  is  exactly  right. 
There  is  $10  million  provided  in  this 
budget  for  the  central  ajid  southern 
Florida  flood  control  project.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of 
the  most  expensive  flood  control  projects 
in  the  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  made  an 
excellent  case  when  his  office  appeared 
before  our  conmiittee. 

There  is  an  emergency  down  there. 
We  think  the  committee  has  provided  for 
it,  and  it  was  provided  for  at  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  There 
will  be  no  objection  if  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  find.';  it  p>ossible  to  transfei  an 
additional  $1,500,000  under  the  transfer 
authorization. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  I  understand,  it 
was  not  sp>ecifically  appropriated  but  the 
transferability  authorization  can  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  exactly  right. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  language  in  the 
bill  is  here  because  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

NEW    ENGLAND     GRATEFtT,     FOR     ADEQUATE     FLOOD 
CONTROL    rUNDS 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1961  con- 
tains sufiBcient  funds  to  enable  the  Army 
Engineers  to  carry  on  with  an  orderly 
program  of  flood  control  planning  and 
construction  in  New  England. 

I  want  to  take  this  opF>ortunity  to 
thank  my  colleagues  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on  which 
I  sit,  for  their  sympathetic  ccn.sideration 
of  the  flood  control  needs  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  all  of  New  England. 
We  in  New  England  are  grateful  to 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Legislative 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  patiently  hearing  our  pleas 
since  1955  when  this  region  of  the  ccnin- 
try  suffered  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  the  hurricane-floods 
of  that  year. 
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PLAjrjTTNG    SIKCr    195  5    HUWUCANE    rLOODS 

Since  that  time  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
generous  to  New  England.  Brig.  Gen. 
Alden  K.  Sibley,  the  New  England  divi- 
sion engineer,  told  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fmblic  Works  in  his  testimony  that  since 
1955  the  Army  Engineers  have  completed 
and  now  have  under  operation  in  New 
England  15  flood  control  dams  at  a  cost 
of  $35  million,  have  11  under  construc- 
tion today  at  a  cost  of  $90  million;  and 
5  more  are  in  the  design  stage  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $42  million. 

This  is  31  flood -control  projects  at  a 
total  cost  of  $167  million  in  just  over  4 
years,  whereas  in  all  of  New  England's 
history  before  August  of  1955  only  23 
projects  had  been  built.  I  am  quite 
proud  of  this  record,  and  I  deem  it  an 
honor  to  have  been  serving  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  last  5  years  when  these 
?,Mms  of  money  were  appropriated  for 
these  worthwliile  and  much  needed 
flood-control  projects.  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  supported  me  in  my 
efforts  to  have  these  New  England  proj- 
ects planned  and  constructed  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  the  orderly  manner  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  Engineers,  so  that 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of 
our  region  can  be  better  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  floods  in  the  future. 

VITALLT  NErDED  CHICOPET  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECTS 
RECOMMENDED 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  more  projects 
in  the  sui-vey  and  planning  stages,  in- 
cluding LittleviUe  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
and  Conant  Brook  Reservoir,  both  af- 
fecting my  congressional  district  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts.  In  the  northern 
sector  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
four  projects.  Ball  Mountain,  North 
Hartland,  Townshend  and  North  Spring- 
fleld  Reservoirs  in  Vermont,  will  be  com- 
pletely or  nearly  finished  with  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill. 

The  flood-conrrol  project  recommen- 
dations for  the  Chicopee  River  Basin 
include  the  Conant  Brook  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir in  Monson.  to  be  con.structed  at 
an  estimated  co.st  of  $2  million,  and  the 
local  protective  works  in  Chicopee  Palls, 
at  an  estimated  construction  cost  of  $1,- 
860,000.  My  bill.  H  R.  11470.  incorporat- 
ing the.se  projects  is  now  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  These  projects 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  &gain 
thank  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Appropriations  Committees  for  sup- 
porting my  efforts  to  control  New  Eng- 
land's past  flooding  conditions. 

Mr.  FASCEIJj.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
part  in  this  matter  and  also  to  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  to  the 
full  committee  for  their  interest  in  help- 
ing us  meet  this  problem. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  and 
the  subcommittee  and  especially  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, Mr.  C.A.NNo.v,  for  including  in  this 


bill  the  $50,000  for  the  Meramec  Ba.sin. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  briefly  what 
the  money  will  be  used  for? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  is  for  a  resurvey 
of  the  Meramec  Basin  development. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SKI  .DEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  shown  great  fore- 
sight by  recommending  funds  that  not 
only  will  continue  on  schedule  the  com- 
plete modernization  of  the  Warrior- 
Tombisbee  Watorway,  but  will  enable  the 
full  development  of  the  Coo.sa-Alabama 
River  system  to  proceed. 


the 


WARRiriR-TOMBICBEE 

Although  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  is 
a  hi.'itonc  artery  of  commerce  and  is 
now  one  of  the  bu.siest  and  fastest  grow- 
ing inland  barue  channels  in  the  South- 
east, its  modernization  did  not  actually 
begin  until  1949.  The  system  of  17  dams 
and  18  low-lift  locks  constructed  on  the 
waterway  prior  to  that  time  were  com- 
pleted in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  only  major  improvement  on 
the  river  prior  to  1949  came  in  1940  with 
the  completion  of  the  William  B  Oliver 
Lock  and  Dam — formerly  the  Tu.scaloosa 
Lock  and  Dam — near  Ta-caloosa,  Ala. 
This  installation  eliminated  locks  and 
dams  10,  11,  and  12. 

By  1949  the  e.xisting  installations  that 
were  constructed  early  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury had  greatly  deteriorated  and,  of 
course,  had  become  progressively  inade- 
quate as  commerce  increa.sed.  Not  only 
had  these  structures  become  obsolete, 
but  in  many  causes  they  were  extremely 
dangerous  to  navigation. 

During  the  past  8  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  congres- 
sional committees,  with  the  Warrior- 
Tombit^bee  Development  Association, 
with  Alabama's  two  Senators,  and  with 
other  members  of  the  Alabama  congres- 
sional delegation  in  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  phases  of  the  modernization  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  first  step  in  this  modernization 
progi-am  involved  the  construction  of 
the  119  million  Demopolis  Lock  and 
Dam  just  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Warrior  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  In 
1949.  Congress  appropriated  funds  to 
begin  the  construction  of  this  important 
installation  which  replaced  four  anti- 
quated locks  and  dams.  Additional 
funda  were  appropriated  for  the  ensuing 
5  fiscal  years,  and  this  new  modern 
structure  was  dedicated  in  1954. 

During  my  second  year  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$1,800,000  were  appropriated  to  begin 
construction  of  the  Warrior  Lock  and 
Dam  located  in  Hale  County.  Addi- 
tional appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1956.  1957.  and  1958  enabled  construc- 
tion of  this  facility  to  continue  on  sched- 
ule. This  mstallation,  which  was  built 
at  a  total  approximate  cost  of  513.385,000 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  the  fall  of  1957. 
Its  modern  facilities  replaced  two  out- 
moded structures  and,  in  addition,  the 
new  installation  effects  a  saving  to 
navigation  of  approximately  5  miles. 


For  fl.scal  year  1957,  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  in  the  amount  of  $750,000 
to  begin  construction  of  the  third  major 
replacement  structure  on  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee — the  Jack.son  Lock  and  Dam. 
The  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives includes  an  appropriation 
of  54.230,000  to  enable  comiiletion  by 
1961  of  this  $21  million  facility  that  will 
improve  a  98-mile  reach  of  the  water- 
way below  the  Demopolis  Lock  and  Dam. 

The  final  replacement  structure  in  the 
modernization  of  this  great  waterway  is 
the  Holt  Lock  and  Dam  that  is  to  be 
constructed  above  Tuscaloosa  to  sup- 
plant four  locks  and  dams  that  were 
built  between  1905  and  1915.  When  in 
operation,  this  facility  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  operating  speeds  of  barges 
and   towboats  above  Tu.scaloosa. 

While  construction  of  the  Holt  project 
is  yet  to  begin,  significant  progress  has 
been  made  toward  its  realization  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  It  was 
just  3'2  years  ago  that  the  Army 
Engineers  at  my  request  made  funds 
available  for  an  authorization  report 
on  the  proposed  facility.  That  re- 
port, compiled  by  the  Mobile  District 
and  South  Atlantic  division  engineers, 
showed  the  improvement  to  be  needed 
and  economically  justified.  Their  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  built  by  the 
Government  for  navigation  benefits  was 
conciu-red  in  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Seventeen  months  ago  the  Secretair 
of  the  Army  authorized  construction  of 
the  Holt  installation  under  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1909.  It  was  most 
fortunate  that  authorization  could  be 
obtained  in  that  manner,  for  had  it  been 
necessary  to  submit  the  project  to  Con- 
gress for  specific  authorization,  it  could 
have  been  delayed  by  from  2  to  as  much 
as  4  years. 

In  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  however, 
the  Holt  project  was  not  authorized  in 
time  to  be  included  in  the  budget  which 
F*resident  Eisenhower  sent  to  Congress 
last  year.  Because  of  the  need  for  early 
construction  of  the  Holt  Lock  and  Dam. 
I  was  joined  last  year  by  members  of 
the  Alabama  congressional  delegation 
and  officers  of  the  Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development  A.ssociation  in  an  appeal  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  planning  funds.  Our 
request  was  answered  when  Congress  ap- 
propriated $146,250  to  enable  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  initiate  the  advance  plan- 
ning. 

Together  with  officers  of  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  Development  Association.  I 
appeared  before  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  August  to  urge 
that  adequate  funds  for  the  Holt  project 
be  included  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  Further  planning  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $378,000  were  incorporated  in 
the  President's  budget  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January.  An 
additional  $171,000  was  added  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

If  the  $549,000  recommended  by  the 
House  committee  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress, engineering  and  desicrn  work  for 
the  important  Holt  facility  can  be  com- 
pleted. Should  the  Senate  earmark  for 
construction  purp>oses  the  amount  added 
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by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
actual  construction  could  begin  in  calen- 
dar year  1961 

The  Demopolis,  Warrior,  and  Jackson 
locks  and  dams,  replacing  a  total  of  nine 
obsolete  structures,  will  create  an  eflQ- 
cient  water  artery  between  Mobile  and 
Tuscaloosa.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Holt  Lock  and  Dam,  the  long-cherished 
dream  of  extending  the  benefits  of  a 
modem  river  channel  above  Tuscaloosa 
will  be  realized. 

COOSA -ALABAMA    SYSTEM 

The  other  major  river  system  in  Ala- 
bama for  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  funds  is  the 
Coosa -Alabama  system.  Second  in  size 
in  the  Southeast  only  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  unde- 
veloped waterways  in  the  entire  Nation, 

For  more  than  a  century,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  develop  the  Coosa  River. 
As  early  as  1872  the  Federal  Government 
instituted  the  first  improvement  program 
that  called  for  the  development  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Coosa  from  Rome,  Ga..  to 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  by  the  building  of  31  low- 
lift  locks  and  dams  However,  only  four 
locks  were  built  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
rapids  belo'*-  Rome,  and  in  1890  the  Gov- 
ernment abandoned  its  program. 

Later  the  Alabama  Power  Co  obtained 
permission  from  the  Government  to 
build  three  dams — Mitchell,  Lay,  and 
Jordan — on  the  Coosa  River.  The  last 
dam  was  completed  in  1926.  and  the 
three  of  them  have  been  operated  as 
sources  of  hydroelectric  pover  since 
their  construction.  They  are  the  onl.v 
dams  on  the  Coosa  River  at  the  present 
time. 

In  1945  Congress  authorized  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Coosa-Alabama  system 
for  navigation,  fiood  control,  and  power 
purposes  Overall  planning  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  undertaken  from  1945 
through  fiscal  year  1952,  but  construc- 
tion was  not  begun  on  any  specific 
project. 

With  other  members  of  the  Alabama 
congressional  delegation,  I  introduced 
legLslation  in  1954  to  suspend  the  author- 
ization previou-sly  granted  by  Congress 
for  Federal  development  of  the  river  sys- 
tem for  hydroelectric  purposes.  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  made  it 
ix>ssible  for  the  Alabama  Power  Co 
to  secure  a  license  to  construct  four  ad- 
ditional hydroelectric  dams  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Coosa  River  and  to  raise 
the  level  of  one  of  its  existing  dams. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Weiss  Dam,  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  1961.  With 
the  construction  of  additional  dams  by 
private  enterprise,  the  overall  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Coosa-Alabama  for  other 
purposes  will  be  lessened  considerably. 

However,  until  the  Government  adds 
lacks  to  the  proposed  and  existing  dams 
built  by  private  interests  and  then  con- 
structs three  additional  locks  and  dams 
on  the  Alabama  River,  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama system  cannot  be  used  as  a  traffic 
artery. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  joined  in  1955 
with  my  colleagues  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia  and  with  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  Improvement  Association  in  urging 
that  sufficient  funds  be  made  available 


for  a  traffic  survey  of  the  Coosa-Alabama 
River  system.  The  sum  of  $180,000  was 
subsequently  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1957,  the  Corjjs  of  Elnglneers 
reported  that  the  traffic  survey  of  the 
Alabama  River  below  Montgomery  indi- 
cates that  the  three  authorized  struc- 
tures on  that  river  are  economically 
justified.  They  recommended  that  the 
Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  be  con- 
structed first. 

Although  the  Senate  for  the  past  2 
years  has  designated  $200,000  for  plan- 
ning the  Millers  Ferry  facility,  this 
amount  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  each  year 
by  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee. We  are  very  pleased,  therefore, 
that  this  year  the  Hoase  Appropriations 
Committee  has  included  $200,000  for 
planning  and  designing  work  on  the 
recommended  installation.  If  that 
amount  is  approved  by  Congress.  70  per- 
cent of  the  planning  can  then  be  con- 
cluded. 

With  the  beginning  of  construction 
by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  of  additional 
dams  on  the  Coo.sa  River,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  water  artery  has  at  laJst 
been  resumed  To  continue  this  orderly 
development,  it  is  vital  that  the  planning 
of  the  Millers  Ferr>'  installation  also  be 
recommenced  as  quickly  as  possible. 

CONCLUSION 

The  improvements  on  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  and  Coosa-Alabama  River 
systems  will  be  beneficial  to  the  people 
of  Alabama  because  they  will  provide  in- 
creased emplojTnent.  more  and  t>etter 
products  at  a  lower  cost,  new  recreation 
facilities,  and  adequate  hydroelectric 
power.  At  the  .>ame  time,  they  will  en- 
courage tho  acquisition  of  industries 
through  the  abundance  of  water  supply 
and  power  facilities.  But  the  improve- 
ments will  also  extend  benefits  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  water  transportation,  reservoirs, 
and  hydroelectric  power  for  national 
defense. 

Therefore,  Mr  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  foresight  in  recommend- 
ing funds  for  the  proper  development  of 
these  two  great  river  systems,  and  I  re- 
sp>ectfully  urge  the  approval  of  these 
funds  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Pillion),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reinforce  what  has  been  said 
here  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr,  Jensen]  in  support  of  this 
bill.  No  member  of  this  committee  con- 
siders the  bill  to  be  a  perfect  one  and. 
of  course,  it  is  not  subject  to  mathe- 
matical exactness.  I  suppose  there  are 
many  projects  here  that  should  not  have 
been  placed  here  and  perhaps  some 
projects  that  should  be  here  have  not 
been  included  in  the  bill;  but,  neverthe- 
less, overall,  this  bill  is  a  sound  bill,  it 
is  a  good  bill  and  a  practical  solution  to 
our  problems  in  this  field  for  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contains  well 
over   500   different   items  and  projects 


throughout  the  coimtry.  The  job  of 
examining  into  these  projects  with  their 
many  complications  and  mathematics 
was  a  tedious  job,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  frc«n  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  for 
their  patience  in  considering  and  en- 
couraging a  most  exhaustive  examina- 
tion into  the  merits  of  the  various  proj- 
ects. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
on  this  committee  with  the  members  of 
the  committee.  They  are  a  hardheaded, 
practical  group  of  men,  and  I  say  that 
in  a  complimentary  way;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  also  somewhat  soft- 
hearted because  I  know  that  when  any 
Member  of  this  House  presented  their 
case  to  the  committee,  their  case  not 
only  received  full  consideration  but  the 
benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  I 
might  add  that  the  members  of  the  staff 
are  most  competent  and  performed  a 
very  valuable  service  in  helping  the  com- 
mittee to  arrive  at  this  sound  and  prac- 
tical solution  of  our  problems. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  at  this  time  to  a  project  con- 
tained in  this  bill  which  is  a  major  one, 
the  Kinzua  project,  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  project  is  a  single  purpose  flood - 
control  project.  It  proposes  to  con- 
struct a  180-foot  dam  at  Kinzua  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  communities 
in  Pennsylvania  from  recurring  floods, 
especially  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

I  s>Tnpathize  with  the  communities 
and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  who  have 
been  subjected  to  these  recurring  fioods. 
I  realize  their  anxiety  in  obtaining 
a  project  of  this  sort  to  give  them  relief 
from  serious  damage  that  occasionally 
results  from  the  fioods.  The  bill  here 
contains  $4,530,000  for  the  construction 
of  this  dam.  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  vote  for  this  bill  and  supF>ort  the  proj- 
ect if  I  thought  it  were  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  faced  by  the  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania:  however,  I 
believe  the  Kinzua  dam  project  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  It  is  not  the  proper  over- 
all solution  to  the  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. An  amendment  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  to  eliminate  this  item  pending 
the  study  of  an  alternate  site,  the  Cone- 
wango  site,  which  we  believe  will  be  a 
much  better  solution  to  the  flood  control 
situation  in  Pennsylvania.  Conewango 
is  by  far  the  most  practical  solution  to 
this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  explore  and  pre- 
sent a  comparison  of  the  different  fea- 
tures of  the  Kinzua  project  and  the 
Conewango  project.  First  of  all,  the 
Kinzua  project,  as  I  said,  is  a  one-dam 
project  180  feet  high.  It  would  form  a 
reservoir  for  these  flood  waters,  backing 
up  to  the  city  of  Salamanca,  about  20 
miles  away.  The  water  level  in  that  res- 
ervoir would  fluctuate  about  60  feet  be- 
tween high  water  and  low  water.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Conewango  Dam  in 
New  York  State,  draining  the  same  area, 
W'ould  consist  of  a  series  of  low  dams 
covering  lands  that  are  today  mostly 
swamp  lands  of  very  little  value,  and  in 
that  project  the  water  level  would  only 
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fluctuate  10  feet  between  high  and  low 
water  marks,  and,  of  course,  would  fur- 
nish a  better  site  and  an  area  that  could 
be  used  for  recreation,  whereas  Kinzua 
would  're  of  very  little  recreational  value. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  cost  of  these 
two  projects.  The  Kinzua  project  is  es- 
timated to  cost  anywhere  between  $125 
million  to  $150  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Conewango  Dam  is  estimated 
to  cost  between  $100  million  and  $125 
million.  So,  right  there,  initially,  the 
saving  would  be  $25  million  for  the  Cone- 
wango Dam  over  the  Kinzua  Dam. 

But  our  prime  interest  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  cost.  Our  prime  interest  is 
whether  the  benefits  of  one  project  ex- 
ceed the  benefits  of  another  project.  In 
the  Kinzua  Dam  the  floodwaters  would 
be  stored  to  the  extent  of  about  600.000 
acre-feet.  In  the  Conewango  Dam  the 
floodwater  storage  would  be  triple  that 
of  the  Kinzua  Dam.  The  Conewango 
would  store  something  bke  1.7  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  and,  of  course, 
give  three  times  the  flood  control  bene- 
fits that  we  could  expect  out  of  the  Kin- 
zua Dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kinzua  Dam  is  not 
the  solution  to  the  serious  damages  that 
occur  in  Pittsburgh  from  these  floods. 
Kinzua  would  reduce  the  high  floodwa- 
ter level  at  Pittsburgh  b^-  only  2^2  feet 
and  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va  ,  the  reduction 
would  only  be  3  feet,  and  so  on  down  the 
line,  down  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  not  a 
complete  solution  to  the  problem  at  all. 
It  IS  a  reduction,  yes.  in  damages,  but  it 
does  not  do  the  complete  job.  It  does  not 
do  the  job  that  we  in  this  Nation  and  in 
this  House  ought  to  expect  frtxn  a  job 
this  large  and  from  the  amount  to  be  in- 
vested in  this  project.  The  fisrht  here  i.s 
not  between  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  respect 
to  these  two  pixjjects.  This  project  is 
part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  project,  and  the 
Conewango  Dam  would  not  only  increase 
the  benefits  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  job  to  be 
done  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.     Surely. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  CT^airman. 
would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
Kinzua  Dam  was  first  authorized  in  1936 
and  that  money  was  actually  appropri- 
ated for  construction  work  last  year  by 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  PJT.TION.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  And  that  actual 
physical  work  has  already  commenced 
at  the  site^ 

Mr.  PILLION.  That  is  true,  except 
that  I  understand  the  physical  work  is 
very  slight  and  that  of  the  $3  million 
that  has  been  appropriated,  a  great  deal 
of  it  has  not  been  expended  and  there 
would  be  no  serious  damage  done  by  a 
stoppage  of  the  construction  at  thLs 
time.  Actually,  this  item  today  is  the 
item  that  would  really  seriously  start 
this  construction. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  CTiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  just  wanted  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished  friend 


that  $625,000  has  been  spent  on  the 
project  reF>ort.  All  phases  of  the  Cone- 
wango Dam  have  been  studied.  I  abo 
want  to  call  to  his  attention  that  this 
the  third  time  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  delete  the  money  for  his  project. 
An  additional  report  was  to  be  prepared 
2  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man. Such  a  report  was  prepared  at  a 
cost  of  $75  000.  So  $700,000  has  already 
been  spen:  in  the  study  of  the  project 
that  the  gentleman  refers  to.  Let  u.s  not 
mislead  by  saying  that  adequate  study  of 
all  phases  has  not  been  given  to  this 
proposed  project. 

Mr.  PILIJON.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  have  the  highest  regard  and  es- 
teem for  him.  No  one  here  is  attempt- 
ing to  mislead  anyone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pil- 
lion! ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  RAI3AUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minute?  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee iMr.  EviNSl. 

Mr.  E\TNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
big  bill  yet  a  very  important  one.  As 
has  been  indicated,  thi.>  bill  carries  ap- 
propriations for  the  civil  works  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  several  power 
agencies,  including  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Auth<'rity.  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administriition.  the  Southeastern  and 
Southwestern  Administrations,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  funds 
for  two  n;w  water  study  commissions; 
namely,  tl.e  U.S.  Study  Commission  for 
the  Southeastern  States  and  the  U.S. 
Study  Commission  for  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  bil.  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$3,914,798,985.  and  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $86,217,195  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

Certainly  this  is  a  larue  amount — a 
big  bill — bat  the  funds  appropriated  are 
for  capita,  investments  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  this  bill  propfily 
should  be  called  the  National  Resource 
Development  appropriation  bill  because 
this  Is  indeed  a  bill  concerned  with  the 
developme.1t   of   our   natural    resource.^. 

A  ireat  deal  of  the  misunderstandings 
that  sometimes  arise  about  this  bill 
comet;  from  the  failure  to  realize  that  ap- 
propriations for  civil  works  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  services  of  other  allied 
agencies  are  indeed  concerned  with  the 
development  of  our  Nation'.s  resources. 

There  aie  some  who  continue  to  think 
of  this  bill  as  a  measure  to  provide  em- 
ployment. Others  like  to  refer  to  the 
public  works  bill  as  a  pork  barrel  bill. 
Nothing  cojld  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Here  wt^  are  dealing  with  invest- 
ment*— caj.ntal  investments — for  all  our 
country.  This  is  indeed  an  all-American 
bill. 

I  am  sor:-y  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Pre.sident  at  times 
have  tended  to  take  a  mistaken  attitude 
about  appropriations  for  the  great  pro- 
grams of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  pre- 
serving our  resources  we  are  building  a 
foundation  for  the  futur'  growth  and 
strength  of  our  Nation.  Such  an  invest- 
ment is  vitfil. 


Any  productive  concern,  whether  it  is 
a  private  business  or  a  powerful  nation, 
like  our  own,  has  to  keep  Its  productive 
capacity  up  to  date. 

This  bill  is  concerned  with  keeping 
our  productive  capacity  up  to  date,  de- 
veloping our  natural  resources  and  in- 
vesting in  the  future  of  America. 

Every  region  and  area  of  our  country 
wants  to  share  equally  with  all  the  other 
regions  in  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  develop  all  at 
once  and  simultaneously  all  of  the  water 
resources  of  our  country. 

Our  committee  ha,s  endeavored  to  rec- 
oncile the  ne'ed  of  all  areas  and  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  all  the  areas 
The  fact  that  this  is  a  difficult  ta.«;k  is 
evident  from  the  prmted  hearmj-s  which 
this  year  fille<l  five  volumes. 

Our  committee  has  tried  to  effect  a 
reasonable  balance  and  as  indicated  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  projects  in 
all  sections  and  all  areas  of  our  common 
country. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  CvnnonJ.  who  per- 
sonally carried  on  these  hearings  and 
labored  with  much  of  the  details  of  this 
bill.  His  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence and  hia  fairness  and  objectivity 
were,  as  usual.  Invaluable. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privile^'c  to  serve  on 
this  subcommittee  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  our  subcommittee — 
Hon.  LotJis  C.  Rabaut,  of  Michigan; 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  of  Ohio;  Hon. 
John  E.  FV^carty,  of  Rhode  Island;  Hon 
JoH.v  J.  RiLEv,  of  South  Carolina;  Hon. 
Edward  P.  Boland.  of  Mas.'^achusetts; 
Hon.  Don  M\gnuson.  of  Wa.'^hington; 
Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa:  Hon  John 
Taber.  of  New  York;  Hon.  Ivor  D.  Pen- 
ton,  of  PenrL-jylvania;  Hon  H.  Carl 
Andersen,  of  Minnesota,  and  Hon.  John 
R.  Pillion,  of  New  York. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
national  rescurce  appropriations  bill 
this  year  is  t-he  fact  that  at  last  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  administration 
have  apparently  realized  that  this  is  a 
national  development  program  and  that 
if  It  is  to  be  effective  and  in  the  national 
interest  it  mu.st  be  carried  out  on  a  co- 
ordinated, well-balanced,  and  continuing 
ba.sis. 

As  we  know  in  the  past  few  years  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  administration 
have  tried,  shortsightedly  in  my  view,  to 
cut  down  this  program  of  developing  our 
water  resources  and  particularly  to  elim- 
inate the  planning  of  future  projects  and 
the  starting  of  projects  already  planned 
and  scheduled.  As  we  also  know,  this 
issue  came  to  a  head  last  year  when  the 
administration  Instituted  its  "no  new 
starts  policy."  The  Congre.ss.  taking  the 
proper  view  that  this  is  a  program  es- 
.sential  to  our  Nation's  progress.  refu.sed 
to  go  along  with  the  -no  new  starts 
policy"  and,  although  it  had  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto,  the  Congress  did 
make  it  clear  that  this  was  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuing and  orderly  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources.  It  has  been 
encouraging  to  note  that  in  the  budget 
pre.sented  this  year  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  administration  has  recognized 
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this  fact  and  presented  recommenda- 
tions for  contmued  uonstructlon  of  proj- 
ects now  under  w:iy  and  for  39  new 
start-s 

Your  committee  lias  carefully  studied 
the  recommendations  in  the  budget  as 
well  as  recommendf  tions  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cor  gress  for  projects 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  effect,  the 
committee  has  accepted  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  budget  for  32  of  the 
starts,  rejectmg  only  7  of  them. 

The  committee  also  stopped  two  other 
projects  which  were  no^  yet  under  actual 
constniction.  It  a<lded  5  additional  un- 
budgeted  construction  starts  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  initial  planning  on  15 
new  projeK:ts.  It  i.lso  provided  a  very 
small  s\im  for  the  reevaluating  of  two 
other  projects  Tl"  e  total  amount  rec- 
ommended m  this  bill  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  reirommondation  m  the 
budget  message. 

The  bill  we  are  con.sidering  is  a  truly 
national  bill.  It  piovides  funds  for  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  m 
every  section  of  th?  countr-y — mdeed  m 
every  Slate.  The  projects  for  which 
funds  are  provided  will  provide  a  good 
foundation  for  th(  future  growth  and 
progress  of  our  Nation  and  will  give  every 
region  and  every  section  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  that  pro^-ress  and 
growth.  The  bill  provides  funds  for  con- 
tinuing our  water  lesource  development 
program  on  schedv.le  in  an  orderly  and 
continuing  program.  Construction  of 
projects  alreadv  under  way  is  beinK  con- 
tinued at  an  efficiert  rate;  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  star:  of  new  jjrojects  as 
others  are  completed;  and  funds  are  also 
provided  for  planning  additional  projects 
for  future  construction. 

Included  in  the  3iLl  this  year  also  are 
the  funds  for  proirrams  oX  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comnussion. 

These  mclude,  among  others,  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials,  the  .'special  nu- 
clear programs,  we:ipons  and  reactor  de- 
velopment, researcn,  biolog>'  and  medi- 
cme.  education  aad  information  and 
other  programs  of  the  AEC.  Our  sub- 
committee and  thij  full  committee  has 
given  a  great  deal  3f  time  and  attention 
to  the  proposed  r.uclrar  ixDwered  air- 
plane. Certainly,  j  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  expended  on  Uiis  program  to 
date.  A  sum  of  $75  million  is  carried  in 
the  defense  appro  jnaiions  bill  for  the 
nuclear-powned  a  rplane  and  our  com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  limitation  of 
S58  million  in  the  unount  of  funds  car- 
ried in  this  bill  which  may  be  usexl  for  the 
airplane  propulsion  reactor  program. 
Thus  a  total  of  $133  million  is  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Anierica  was  first  in 
the  development  cf  atomic  energy,  the 
A-bomb,  the  H-tomb.  atomic  weap- 
ons for  war  and  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

Admiral  Rickove  r  and  those  associ- 
ated with  him  have  developed  the  atomic 
.submarine  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
America  should  net  be  first  in  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  powered  airplanes. 
We  could  have  hati  such  a  plane  in  the 
air  by  1956  If  our  Air  Force  standards 
had  not  been  so  ri?id  and  specific  as  to 


require  the  highest  speed  and  altitude 
standards.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  course  has  been  set  so  high — 
let  us  say  like  a  precision  Elgin  watch 
that  we  have  delayed  completing  and 
putting  into  flight  the  first  atomic  air- 
plane. Let  us  develop  the  plane  now 
and  perfect  the  refinements  later  as 
time  may  indicate.  I  beUeve  there  will 
be  lx)th  a  civil  and  militar>-  application 
for  the  atomic  powered  airplane  and 
that  our  experts  and  scienli.^ts  both  in 
the  AEC  anel  the  Department  of  Defense 
.•■hould  get  on  with  the  job.  Personally, 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  delays, 
.'-lowdown.s,  and  indirection  of  this  pro- 
pram  I  am  supporting  the  committee 
on  this  instance  because  I  beheve  our 
agency  concerned  with  this  program 
.should  reevaluate  it  and  give  the  pro- 
pram  new  purpose  and  direction  and 
emphasis.  Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  ais  indi- 
cated, there  is  $75  million  in  the  Defense 
bill  for  this  purpose  and  a  carryover  by 
reappropriations  so  that  the  program 
for  next  year  will  have  a  minimum  of 
?100  million— a  limit  of  $133  million  in 
funds. 

The  committee  is  not  stopping  the 
program,  it  Is  rather  directing  that 
proper  action  should  be  given  to  this 
national  effort.  We  have  been  assured 
that  these  funds  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present.  By  next  year  the  AEC  and 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  what  they  have  decided  to  do  in 
reorganizing  the  project  and  how  much 
they  will  need  to  keep  it  going.  We  will 
be  in  a  far  better  position  to  assess  the 
practicability  of  this  entire  project  and 
the  funds  we  devote  to  it  will  be  utilized 
more  effectively. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
atomic  energj-  program,  the  work  of  the 
TVA,  the  Bormeville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  our  other  great  p>ower  agencies, 
and  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  all  impc>rtant  and  must  go  forward. 

Thu;  is  a  great  bill  and  a  very  impor- 
tant mea.'=ure — and  although  it  is  difficult 
and  impossible  to  satisfy  everyone  on 
such  a  bill,  the  measui-e  is  worthy  of 
approval  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mi". 
Cliaii-man,  as  a  Representative  of  tiie 
First  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land, I  would  like  to  present  my  views 
on  H.R.  12326.  First,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  their  labors  on  the  Public  Works 
appropriation  bill  for  1961.  With  the 
great  need  for  public  works  improve- 
ments in  our  country.  I  am  aware  of  the 
difficult  task  that  confronts  this  com- 
mittee in  drafting  a  bill  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  many  meritorious  proj- 
ects nece.s.sar>'  to  our  public  welfare. 

In  my  district,  there  are  several  ap- 
proved re.solutions  for  surveys.  And  I 
am  sure  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  proposed  projects  in  their 
districts  in  wliich  tliey  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. The  First  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland  and,  I  may  add.  Uie  State 


of  Maryland,  is  perhaps  cMifronted  with 
as  many  navigational  problems  as  any 
State  m  the  Union.  Many  of  our  people 
and  a  great  segment  of  our  economy  are 
dependent  upon  our  innumerable  water- 
ways. 

I  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  erf 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  the  needs  of  various  areas  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  was  gratified  when  the  com- 
mittee passed  resolutions  authorizing 
the  study  of  five  propxjsed  projects.  I 
am  painfully  aware  that  it  is  a  long  step 
from  a  resolution  to  survey  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  funels  to  proceed  with 
same,  but  I  do  feel  that  there  exist  cer- 
tam  proposed  projects  presently  m  need 
of  -serious  consideration. 

For  example,  there  is  a  greatly  needed 
improvement  in  the  existing  facilities  at 
Rock  Hall.  Kent  County.  Md  Some 
years  ago  the  Federal  Government  spent 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  provide 
Rock  Hall  with  channels  8  and  10  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  wide,  anchorage  areas 
of  the  same  depths,  a.nd  twin  break- 
waters at  the  har+>or  entraneie.  Now,  ap- 
I>arently  the  breakwaters  have  either 
sunken  or  the  water  level  has  raised, 
rendering  the  Federal  project  there  in- 
effectual and  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  vain. 

On  May  8,  1959.  Gen.  J,  L.  Person,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil 
Works,  stated: 

A  study  i£  uarraxitecl  to  determixie  Lf  modi- 
fications of  the  project  would  result  In  a 
fuller  utilization  erf  the  potential  benefits. 

The  neglect  of  navigational  improve- 
ments at  Insley  Cove,  Wells  Cove.  Farm 
Creek,  the  Chester  River,  the  Choptank 
River.  St.  Peters  Creek,  the  North  East 
River,  and  in  the  Smith  Island  area 
should  be  terminated  and  improvements 
made  commensurate  to  their  needs. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  amount  appro« 
priated  for  general  investigations  in  H.R. 
12326  falls  short  m  providing  the  needs 
of  a  district  so  dependent  upjon  its  wa- 
terways for  its  economic  livelihood. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri   [Mr.  Carnati.an]. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  for  1961.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  pro\iding  a  sum  of  $50,000  for 
a  general  investigation  and  restudj'  of 
the  Meramec  River  Basin.  This  Mera- 
mec  Basin  comprises  a  part  of  tlie  Eighth 
Congressional  District  in  my  State  of 
Missouri. 

Meramec  Basin  Dams  have  long  been 
under  discussion  and  some  studies  have 
been  made.  However,  it  is  felt  necessary 
to  update  these  studies  and  this  sum  is 
required  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
order  to  bring  the  study  up  to  present- 
day  requirements. 

This  Meramec  Basin  project  ha.";  a  long 
history.  The  construction  of  reservoirs 
in  the  Meramec  River  Basin  was  author- 
ized in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28, 
1938.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin. 
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Based  on  studies  completed  in  1949. 
a  plan  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses in  the  Merame-c  River  Basin  was 
developed.  This  provides  for  three  res- 
ervoirs: The  Meramec  Park  Reservoir 
with  dam  site  about  4  miles  east  of 
Sullivan,  Mo.:  Cedar  Hill  Reservoir  on 
the  Big  River  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Meramec.  with  dam  site  about  2^2  miles 
above  Cedar  Hill.  Mo.:  and  Union  Res- 
ervoir, with  dam  site  on  the  Bourbeuse 
River,  another  tributary  of  the  Meramec, 
about  6  miles  upstream  from  Union,  Mo. 

This  request  for  funds  to  up-date  the 
studies  previously  made  is  necessary  if 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  of  Missouri  in  planning 
further  development  in  the  basin.  If 
this  program,  after  an  up-dating  study, 
meets  basic  requirements,  together  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Missouri 
State  authorities  and  is  desired  by  local 
interests,  then  the  project  can  be  re- 
stored to  the  active  list  and  become 
eligible  for  future  funding  and  com- 
pletion. 

By  holding  back  disastrous  floods  on 
the  Bourbeuse.  Big  and  Meramec  Rivers, 
this  system  of  reservoirs  would  reduce 
flood  stages  in  the  ba.sin  and  also  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  These  reservoirs 
would  eliminate  crop  damage  on  over 
40.000  acres  of  downstream  bottom  land, 
as  well  as  extensive  damage  to  beaches, 
communities  and  to  private  and  public 
clubhouses  and  recreational  facilities. 

I  am  advised  that  about  three -fourths 
of  the  1957  flood  damage  could  have  been 
prevented  if  these  proposed  projects  had 
been  operational.  Another  long-range 
benefit  of  this  proposal  is  the  fact  that 
controlled  releases  from  these  reservoirs 
would  aid  Mississippi  River  navigation 
during  critical  low-flow  periods.  Pro- 
ponents of  these  projects  point  out  other 
advantages  that  might  well  result:  the 
reservoirs  would  provide  for  conserva- 
tion storage  of  water  supply,  pollution 
abatement  and  fish  and  wildlife  propa- 
gation in  addition  to  creating  large  new 
areas  for  much  needed  recreational 
facilities. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  appropriation 
to  up-date  this  study  so  that  a  decision 
can  be  made  as  to  further  definite  plan 
or  plans  required  to  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Meramec  Basin. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  K.^rthI. 

Mr.  'BLARTH.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  now  before  the 
body.  First,  let  me  commend  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  for  their 
diligent  efforts,  the  many  long  hours  of 
hard  work  necessitated  by  extensive  and 
intensive  hearings.  Then  may  I  com- 
mend the  full  committee  and  in  both  in- 
stances the  able  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Cannon  1.  He  is  one  who 
I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree,  is  capable  of 
getting  committee  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  working  harmoniously 
together  for  constructive  legislation.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, for  their  personal  interest  and 
help  on  my  project  aflecting  St.  Paul  and 
South  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Pc«-  the  inclusion  of  that  project,  all 
MinnesoUins,  I  know,  joint  in  thanking 
the  committee.  Specifically  I  know  this 
is  true  of  the  St.  Paul.  South  St  Paul 
people.  The  workers,  the  cliamber  of 
commerce,  the  St.  Paul  Port  Authority, 
and  parti(  ularly  those  people  in  the  flood 
area,  are  most  grateful. 

Mr  Chiiirman  this  is  a  bill  that  on  an 
overall  basis  mearus  much  to  millions  of 
Americans.  That  is  why  it  is  good  for 
America 

Undoub'.edly.  there  are  many  projects 
of  great  merit  that  are  not  in  the  bill. 
However,  it  was  the  good  judgment  of  the 
committee  to  be  sure,  that  all  projects, 
just  could  not  be  included. 

However,  I  confidently  predict  that  all 
will  agree  the  bill  is  of  great  variety  and 
magnitude,  and  because  of  this  serves 
well  all  of  our  Nation 

Mr.  CAJ^WON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman   from  Colorado    !Mr.  Aspin- 

ALL  1. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  bringing  to 
the  floor  tfxlay  a  bill  which  I  believe  pro- 
vides adequate  programs  for  continued 
development  and  control  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources.  I  am  particularly  In- 
terested ill  title  II  which  includes  the 
Federal  reclamation  program.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  authorizes 
the  reclamation  projects,  I  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  past  several  years  in  be- 
half of  the  overall  reclamation  program. 

While  I  believe  that  an  increase  in  our 
annual  level  of  spending  for  reclamation 
is  justified  to  keep  this  program  in  line 
with  our  overall  Government  spending,  I 
recognize  that  this  must  he  considered 
as  a  long-range  goal.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  funds  included  in  this  bill  are  ade- 
quate to  p;?rmit  the  efficient  continuation 
of  the  projects  that  are  now  under  way. 
I  particul.irly  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  again  including  several  new  starts 
for  I  believe  that  a  few  new  starts  each 
year  are  necessary  for  an  orderly  and 
progressivt;  long-range  program. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  the  chair- 
man of  t]ie  subcommittee,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  fuD  committee,  and  the 
members  of  the  whole  committee  and 
subcommi'.tee.  for  fhe  courtesies  ex- 
tended me  and  for  his  and  their  coopera- 
tion and  the  cooperation  of  the  staffs  for 
their  understanding  of  reclamation  mat- 
ters which  are  of  mutual  interest  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr  CA>rNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
to  urge  appropriations  for  multipurpose 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects 
located  in  my  congressional  district  in 
California. 

I  Sincerely  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  accorded  me  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  past  years 
and  I  appreciate  the  action  taken  by 
them  this  yesw. 


The  purpose  of  my  appearance  Is  to 
urge  favorable  House  action  on  the  fol- 
lowing  appropriations: 

Terminus    Dam    on    the    Kaweah 

River.   Tulare   County.    Calif..   $6,300,000 

Success  Dam  on  the  Tule  River. 

Tulare    County.    Calif 2,588.000 

Stone   Corral   Irrigation   District.      1.045.181 

Teapot  Dome  Water  District  dla- 

trlbutlon    system 925,427 

East  side  unit  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Central  Valley 
project,   continued   planning.-         56<J.  257 

Calient*  Creek  stream  group. 
Kern  County.  Calif.,  comple- 
tion of   planning 15.000 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir.  Kings  River.  5O0.  000 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  it.ems  are 
recommended  in  the  President  s  budget 
in  the  amount  which  I  have  specified 
except  the  Caliente  Creek  stream  group 
and  this  also  has  received  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Cannon's  splendid  committee 

I  am  sure  that  tho  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Terminus  and  Success  projects  and  the 
urgency  which  dictated  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  which  have  been  expended 
thus  far  The  two  dams  are  imperative 
to  impound  runoff  waters  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  which  have 
caused  an  inestimable  amount  of  dam- 
age in  floods  most  recently  in  1952.  1955, 
and  1956 

Both  of  thi'se  projects  are  currently 
under  corLstruction  and.  in  fact,  are 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  $2,- 
588  000  recommended  for  Success  Dam 
would  be  tho  final  Increment  toward 
completion  of  the  complete  works  at  a 
total  cost  of  $14.200  000  The  appro- 
priation of  the  recommended  amount 
would  permit  this  dam  to  be  finished  on 
the  scheduled  date  of  June  30,  1961. 

The  $6,300  000  contained  in  the  bill 
for  Terminu.s  Dam  would  bring  the 
project  to  a  toint  of  more  than  80  per- 
cent completed  and  would  leave  $3.- 
782,000  still  Ui  be  appropriated 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Hou.se  to  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  to  permit 
these  fiood  control  projects  to  be  com- 
pleted as  scheduled. 

I  will  now  comment  on  the  request  for 
funds  for  the  Stone  Corral  Irrigation 
I>i.stnct  and  the  Teapot  Dome  Water 
District,  both  located  in  Tulare  County. 
In  both  instances  irrigation  distribution 
systems  are  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
under  repayment  contracts. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  each  proj- 
ect is  $1,888,000  The  $1,045,181  tor 
Stone  Corral  would  leave  an  additional 
$4.50.000  to  be  funded. 

The  $925,427  for  Teapot  Dome  would 
complete  the  appropriations  for  this 
project 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  east 
side  project,  feasibility  studies  have 
been  under  way  for  several  years  to 
ascertain  ways  and  means  of  develop- 
ing an  additional  water  supply  for  the 
east  side  of  the  Southern  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  plans  Involve  a  proposed 
canal  which  would  convey  water  from 
northern  California  along  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  into  the  water -deficient 
tireas  of  Kern  County  and  Tulare 
County 
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I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  a  dire 
need  for  water  in  tiis  area  and  that  the 
situation  worsens  each  year.  The 
$566,257  which  wo  aid  be  expended  for 
planning  surveys  v  ould  be  a  continua- 
tion to  extensive  prior  planning.  Fail- 
ure to  continue  sjch  planning  would 
nullify  previous  e:ipenditures  for  this 
useful  purpose. 

Regarding  the  Ciliente  Creek  Stream 
Group  request,  it  s  my  understanding 
that  estimates  by  tl  e  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers place  the  total  cost  of  the  re- 
maining survey  wo)  k  at  $30,000  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  Engineers  have 
a  capability  of  performing  half  of  this 
work  during  fiscal  year  1961  and  the 
remainder  during  f.scal  year  1962 

In  view  of  this  fiict.  I  would  respect- 
fully urge  concurrence  In  the  commit- 
tee's approving  the  sum  of  $15,000  for 
this  undertaking. 

Now  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  $500,000 
appropriation  recommended  for  Pine 
Flat  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Kings 
River.  As  the  Conmittee  is  aware,  the 
physical  features  of  this  dam  have  been 
completed  for  several  years.  Since  that 
time,  the  construction  of  downstream 
channel  and  levee  improvements  has 
been  delayed  pending  observation  of 
changes  In  the  stre;imflow  as  a  result  of 
the  impoundment. 

The  channel  clearance  and  levee  work 
was  authorized  as  :i  part  of  the  project 
and  I  urge  that  the  appropriation  be  ap- 
proved m  order  thit  the  work  may  be 
completed  by  1962.  as  scheduled  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Englaeers. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodkllj. 

Mr.  GOODEI^.  Vir.  Chairman,  at  the 
proper  time  I  will  olfer  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  $4^00. 00(  in  this  bill,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  sp4:nt  for  Kinzua  Dam. 
the  reservoir  coming  partially  into  my 
district  in  western  New  York.  In  Uie 
course  of  the  discuisions.  you  will  hear  a 
great  deal  of  reference  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Morgan.  Let  me  g  ve  you  a  little  bit  of 
the  background  anj  the  history  of  how 
this  project  developed.  For  some  time 
there  have  been  diicussions  of  a  project 
and  actual  authorizations  by  the  Con- 
gress for  a  project  :n  the  Allegheny  Val- 
ley in  western  New  York  and  in  western 
Pennsylvania  to  protect  the  downstream 
communities.  These  projects  were  su:- 
tually  designed  to  i  rotect  not  only  from 
fiood.  but  from  low  water  The  imfortu- 
nate  thing  was  that  the  Kinzua  project 
involved  taking  9.0  77  aci-es  right  out  of 
the  best  land  of  tie  Seneca  Indians  in 
western  New  York  and  in  essence  de- 
stroying that  natioii  and  this  in  violation 
of  the  oldest  treaiy  that  this  country 
has.  I  placed  in  tie  Record  yesterday, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  on  page  10849.  a 
comparison  of  the  Kinzua  plan  and  the 
Conewango  plan.  I  recommend  it  to  you 
for  your  reading  and  to  note  particularly 
the  language  of  Dr  Morgan  In  pointing 
out  the  advantage 5  of  the  Conewango 
plan  which  would  take  no  significant 
amount  of  Indian  h  Jid  as  compared  with 
the  Kinzua  plan,  ^rhich  would  take  an 
essential  area  right  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  Seneca  land.    Dr.  Morgan  is  not  a 


lightweight.  He  is  a  competent  engi- 
neer of  the  highest  professional  stand- 
ing. He  was  the  chief  engineer  in  the 
Miami  Conservancy  in  1913.  working  for 
the  prevention  of  Uie  recurrence  of  the 
Dayton.  Ohio,  flood.  He  was  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Pueblo  Conservancy  in 
Colorado.  He  has  been  the  planner  and 
supervisor  of  over  75  water  control  proj- 
ects in  this  country.  He  was  president  of 
Antioch  College  for  16  years  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority from  1933  to  1938.  I  am  told 
that  he  has  worked  in  water  control 
projects  twice  as  long  as  the  Army  Corps 
(if  Engineers.  In  discussing  Dr.  Mor- 
gan's findings,  let  me  say  that  he  started 
3  years  ago  to  see  if  there  was  a  way  to 
protect  Pittsburgh  and  the  downstream 
communities  and  still  save  the  Indian 
lands.  In  doing  so,  he  made  this  com- 
ment as  to  his  project.  This  is  Dr.  Mor- 
gan speaking: 

The  oldest  existing  treaty  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  treated  seriously  and  with 
^reat  respect,  but  so  should  other  human 
Interests  be  treated  If  the  health  and  safety 
nr  the  great  city  of  Plttaburgh  can  be  pro- 
tected in  no  other  way  then  by  taking  the 
laud  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  then,  it  seems  to 
me.  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Seneca  Nation  should  cooperate  In  protecting 
Pittsburgh. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
witnessed  at  various  times  in  his  own 
experience,  mistakes  made  by  the  Army 
Elngineers  in  this  field,  and  so  he  under- 
took the  project.  In  doing  so  he  found 
some  very  interesting  situations  that 
existed 

On  page  10849  of  yesterdays  Record 
I  inserted  a  full  statement  by  Dr.  Morgan 
including  the  following  paragraph: 

The  Oonewango-Cattaraugus  sit*  Is  a  rare 
occurrence  In  nature.  Being  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  unexpected.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  possibility  was  overlooked.  Before 
the  last  glacial  period  the  Allegheny  River 
flowed  north  Into  Lake  Erie.  The  Ice  of  the 
Kl&clal  period  dug  a  big  bole.  In  the  same 
way  that  It  dug  the  Finger  Lakes  In  New 
York  State,  and  pushed  the  earth  and  rock 
ahead  of  It.  making  a  dike  wlilcb  turned 
the  Allegheny  River  away  from  Lake  Erie 
and  to  the  Ohio  River.  If  we  cut  through 
this  dike,  and  use  this  glacial  hole  to  store 
water,  we  have  a  reservoir  with  about  three 
tlnaes  the  capacity  of  Kinzua.  The  old 
AUegheny  Rlv«?r  channel  and  South  Catta- 
.•■^ugTis  Cre<k  provide  a  rock  gorge,  for  much 
of  Us  distance  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  to 
carry  away  the  excess  floodwalcr  to  Lake  Erie. 

There  are  two  major  purposes  for  an 
undertaking  hke  this.  One  is  flood  con- 
trol and  the  other  is  augmentation  of 
low  water.  The  Conewango  will  store 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of 
water.  It  will,  in  addition,  protect 
against  what  is  called  "the  maxmium 
probable  flood"  m  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 

The  Army  Engineers  concede  that  the 
Kinzua  will  protect  only  43  percent  of 
the  "maximum  probable  floods,"  but 
Kinzua  cannot  be  expanded.  If  they  try 
to  expand  it  any  further  they  will  elim- 
inate the  city  of  Salamanca,  in  my  dis- 
trict. There  will  be  argxmients  made 
that  prior  studies  have  already  been 
made,  becatise  when  Dr.  Morgan  came 
into  this,  he  began  to  raise  questions  that 
needed      answering.    This      coounittee 


ordered  that  a  private  study  be  made 
and  a  study  was  made  2  years  ago.  The 

result  of  that  study  was  to  confirm  the 
feasibility  of  Dr.  Morgan's  Conewango 
plan.  The  main  question  they  raised 
With  his  plan  was  that  they  feared  it 
would  cost  more  than  Kinzua.  In  this 
connection  I  want  to  quote  Dr.  Morgan: 

The  earlier  field  work  and  calculations  for 
this  study  were  largely  made  by  my  long- 
time friend  and  aseoclate.  Barton  M.  Jones. 
On  his  sudden  death  I  located  such  of  hla 
papers  as  I  could  and  have  continued  the 
study.  He  commenttd  frequently  that  the 
project  has  such  a  variety  of  promising  al- 
ternatives that  when  the  jxwslbllltles  and 
economies  are  fully  worked  out  the  plana 
may  have  little  resemblance  to  the  ones  he 
has  prepared.  •  •  •  It  Is  hoped  that  as 
Tlppettfi-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton  make 
their  study  with  more  a<lequate  resources 
they  will  not  simply  determine  the  feasibility 
of  the  elements  we  propose,  but  will  be  alert 
to  see  further  possibilities  and  economies,  as 
well  as  any  weak  sfxjts  In  our  proposals. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  the  greatest  benefit  we  can  obtain 
from  these  projects  is  the  low  water 
benefits,  the  use  of  water  for  human 
consumption;  for  industrial  uses,  for 
pollution  along  these  rivers,  down  the 
Pittsburgh  and  down  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  Conewango  will  furnish  three 
times  the  amount  of  water  for  these  very 
essential  needs  that  can  possibly  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Kiny.ua. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree.  I  not  only 
agree,  but  I  am  told  that  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  an  address  last  October — • 
speaking  of  this  river  basin  said  that  by 
1980  the  demand  for  water  will  be  13 
times  greater  than  the  dependable  dis- 
charge into  the  lower  Ohio  River.  This 
Conewango  project,  according  to  Dr. 
Morgan,  and  conceded  by  everyone 
now — would  store  three  times  more 
water  than  the  Kinzua. 

Quoting  Dr.  Morgan  further.  When 
he  started  these  studies  he  said : 

I  have  only  begun  to  look  into  the  many 
possiblUtles  of  the  Conewango.  I  continued 
my  Inquiry,  and  turned  up  other  possibilities 
so  superior  as  to  make  my  earlier  suggestions 
obsolete.  'When  I  asked  the  Tlppetts  engi- 
neers to  look  Into  other  possibilities  I  had 
found,  they  replied  that  they  did  not  have 
time  to  do  so.  They  never  made  a  general 
study  of  the  situation,  and  never  quailfled 
themselves  to  pass  on  all  the  major  alterna- 
tives. 

Now,  Dr.  Morgan  is  a  man  over  80  years 
of  age  walking  around  the  hills  there 
making  the  surveys  and  explorations 
which  are  necessary  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  which  would  be  feasible.  He  said 
he  continued  his  inquiries  and  studies 
and  the  conclusions  he  came  up  with 
were  so  superior  as  to  make  his  earlier 
observations  obsolete. 

When  asked  about  the  Tippetts  study 
of  the  alternative  Conewango,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan outlined  and  documented  in  detail 
the  places  where  money  could  be  cut  out 
of  what  the  Tippetts  firm  says  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  Conewango  program. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  in  re- 
plying to  a  question  as  to  what  would  be 
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the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  this  Conewango 
project  in  detail  replied  on  last  Friday, 
and  I  quote: 

Basic  data  are  not  available  to  the  Corpw 
of  Engineers  to  support  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  cost  for  the  Conewango-Cattaraugus  al- 
ternative proposed  by  Dr.  Morgan:  and.  ac- 
cordingly. It  has  not  been  possible  to  de- 
termine the  Arm  beneflt-cost  ratio  for  that 
plan.  To  develop  accurate  cost  estimates 
for  such  a  complex  scheme,  many  explora- 
tions, tests,  and  surveys  would  be  necessary. 

In  this  connection  the  corps  added 
that  they  considered  no  further  refine- 
ment of  costs  necessary  because  the 
costs  seemed  obviously  too  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
who  has  done  these  studies.  I  think  the 
observations  and  recommendations  he 
makes  with  regard  to  the  Conewango 
project  deserve  a  fair  and  impartial 
study,  and  so  do  the  alternative  pro- 
posals, before  we  appropriate  $120  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Dr.  Morgan  has  claimed  that  this  proj- 
ect would  store  three  times  £is  much 
water  and  would  give  full  protection  by 
an  overflow  outlet  into  Lake  Erie  against 
any  possible  floods,  while  the  Kinzua 
would  only  protect  against  40  percent  of 
the  "maximum  probable  flood  "  in  this 
river  basin. 

Dr.  Morgan  has.  in  addition,  con- 
tended that  the  Conewango  would  cost 
$105  million,  while  the  Kinzua  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $113  million  and  now  it 
has  grown  to  $119  million. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  breaking 
down  and  analyzing  all  phases  of  these 
projects  to  determine  which  will  be  best 
for  water  augmentation  and  flood  con- 
trol, and  to  protect  the  people  in  the 
area.  Remember,  I  have  to  sell  this 
project  to  the  people  where  this  reservoir 
will  be  located.  People  are  going  to  be 
severely  injured  as  well  as  benefited  by 
a  project  of  this  immensity.  They  de- 
serve the  assurance  that  all  facts  are 
known  and  evaluated  impartially  before 
they  are  asked  to  give  up  their  lands. 
This  applies  equally  to  Indians  and  white 
residents  of  the  Conewango  Valley. 

I  ask  your  support  of  my  amendment 
when  presented. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.     JUDD.     Mr      Chairman,    I     ask 

unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  just  1  year  ago 
today  that  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  lost 
his  valiant  fight  against -cancer,  and  our 
country  and  the  world  lost  a  valiant 
fighter  for  freedom  for  all  men. 

During  his  6  years  of  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  there  was  strong  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  the  firm  policies 
and  positions  he  advocated  with  respect 
to  the  never-changing  drive  of  the  Com- 
munists for  world  domination. 

I,  myself,  think  that  history  will  vindi- 
cate  those   policies    and    positions    and 


that  the  long  shadow  of  Mr.  Dulles  will 
grow  even  longer  with  the  E>assage  of 
time.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
that  tiO  history. 

Today  we  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
as  a  great  and  noble  man.  a  tireless  and 
dediciited  patriot,  an  intelligent  asiA 
heroic  crusader  for  justice  and  human 
liberty  in  the  world  as  the  only  possible 
conditions  upon  which  can  be  built  a 
true  and  lasting,  not  an  illusory  peace. 
America  does  not  and  will  not  forget 
Mr.  Dulles  and  hLs  services  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  mankind. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  today  the  United  States  lost  one  of 
its  mo.'^t  consecrated  public  servants.  I 
rise  Co  add  my  little  word  of  respect, 
my  appreciation  of  a  loyal  servant  of 
the  country — he  and  I  were  not  always 
in  agreement,  but  we  respected  each 
other  and  worked  as  best  we  knew  how 
for  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  this  great  free  land  of  ours  was 
built. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr  Fenton!.  a  member  of 
the  committee 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12326,  known  as  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  for  1961.  is  a  good  bill.  It 
has  had  thoroush  and  complete  hearings, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  it  as 
presented 

Here  we  go  again.  It  has  been  stated 
here  that  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  make  a  further  study  of  an  alternative 
plan.  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
studies  they  want  to  make  of  the  pro- 
posed Allegheny  Dam. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  pose  as  an  expert 
on  engineering,  but  I  have  listened  to  all 
of  those  who  have  spoken  against  the 
proposal  of  the  engineers.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  a  project  in  his 
district  must  depend  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Army  Engineers  and.  certainly,  on 
their  truthfulness. 

This  Allegheny  River  Reservoir  proj- 
ect is  a  part  of  the  overall  plan  for  water 
control  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin.  As  I 
understand  the  project,  it  will  reduce 
flood  damages  in  important  residential 
and  industrial  areas  downstream,  includ- 
ing the  highly  industrialized  Pittsburgh 
area,  and  will  maintain  adequate  flow 
during  an  extended  drought  period.  It 
is  a  key  project  in  the  control  plan  for 
the  Ohio.  The  plan  for  construction  is 
the  result  of  many  studies,  some  prior  to 
and  others  subsequent  to  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Opposition  has  arisen  to  this  project 
based  on  flooding  of  Indian  land  in  the 
Seneca  Reservation  and  the  possibility 
of  diversion  of  the  floodflows  on  the 
Allegheny  River  to  Lake  'Brie.  The  latter 
feature  appears  to  have  been  oflered  par- 
ticularly to  eliminate  the  first. 


In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the 
President  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians stated  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee that — 

My  people  have  steadily  maintained  the 
position  that  If  the  construction  of  this  pro- 
posed Kinzua  Dam  was  the  only  economic 
and  engineering  solution  for  the  prevention 
of  floods  to  downstream  Allegheny,  we  would 
not  oppose  the  taking  of  our  lands 

Now,  the  Corps  of  EIngineers  have 
maintained  that  the  construction  as  pro- 
posed is  the  most  economical  means  of 
providing  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the 
downstream  area  through  flood  protec- 
tion and  low  waterflow  augmentation 

I  am  informed  that  the  Corp.s  of  Engi- 
neers consider  the  diversion  of  flood - 
fiow.s  to  Lake  E!Tie  as  a  feasible  solution 
to  the  flood  protection  of  the  down- 
stream Allegheny  area,  but  that  it  is  not 
the  most  economical.  They  have  studied 
this  approach  to  the  flood  problem  as 
early  as  1928  and  have  again  recently 
considered  the  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  diversion  idea.  Their 
recent  conclusions  are  that  the  plan  of 
diverting  the  floodflows  to  Lake  Erie  will 
cost  the  P'ederal  Government  about  $200 
million  as  compared  to  the  $118  million 
which  is  the  e.stimated  cost  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  Re.servoir  project. 

Based  on  the  testimony  and  Informa- 
tion furni.shed  me  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers I  am  convinced  that  they  have 
thoroughly  investigated  all  alternative 
means  of  providing  the  control  found  to 
be  necessary,  and  I  am  confldent  that 
their  studies  gave  just  appraisal  to  these 
alternative  plans.  I  am  therefore  of  the 
opimon  that  the  recommended  plan  of 
the  Army  Engineers  represents  the  most 
economical  and  desirable  approach  to 
meet  the  overall  needs  for  development 
of  water  resources  in  this  area. 

Now,  the  chief  reason  for  opposition  to 
the  Allegheny  River  Reservoir  Ls  that 
they  have  a  treaty  dating  back  to  1794 
with  the  United  States.  Since  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Army  Engineers,  this  argument  cannot 
prevail 

The  following  precedences  are  ample 
proof  that  the  United  States  has  treated 
the  Indians  fairly 

I  had  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice gather  for  me  a  list  of  the  Indian 
tribes  who  have  beneflted  from  dam 
construction : 

Flathead  Indians  of  Montana.  They 
received  compensation  from  a  private 
company  for  use  of  damsite  and  flooding 
of  reservation  land. 

Warm  Springs  Indians  of  Oregon. 
They  received  compensation  from  a  pri- 
vate company  for  use  of  damsite 

Fort  Berthold  Indians  of  North 
Dakota.  They  receive  compensation 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  flood- 
ing and  other  items,  connected  with 
dam  construction. 

Nez  Perce  Indians  of  Idaho.  Warm 
Springs  Indians  of  Oregon.  Umatilla 
Indians  of  Oregon,  Yakima  Indians  of 
Washington  receive  compensation  from 
Federal  Government  for  flooding  of  fish- 
ing sites  at  Cehlo  Palls  on  the  Columbia 
and  construction  of  Dalles  Dam. 
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Wind  River  Indians  of  Wyoming  re- 
ceive compensat  on  from  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  inindation  of  reservation 
land,  in  connection  with  Boysen  Dam. 

Standing  Rock  Indians  and  Cheyenne 
River  Indians  ol  South  Dakota  receive 
compensation  foi  Oahe  Dam  on  the  Mis- 
-sourl  River. 

Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indians 
of  South  Dakota  receive  compensation 
for  Randall  Dam  on  Mi.ssouri  River. 

Fort  Peck  Indians  of  Montana  Com- 
pensation for  Fort  Peck  Dam  on  Missouri 
River, 

Crow  Indians  of  Montana  Projected 
Yellowtail  Dam   x)  carry  comi>ensation. 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  without  taking  any 
more  time  at  this  particular  moment.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Army 
Engineers  have  given  us  a  very  fine 
evaluation  of  the  various  projects  that 
they  have  looked  into  When  the 
amendment  is  oflered.  I  certainly  will 
oppose  it.  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
stand  back  of  the  committee 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Taber  ! 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill 
calls  for  $1,238  million  overall  for  the 
budget  estimates  that  were  considered, 
and  a  bill  which  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered calling  over  all  for  $1,685,500,000 
for  civil  functions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  reclamation.  It  calls  for 
about  $28  million  for  Bonneville  Power, 
most  of  which  is  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance It  calls  for  over  $2  billion  of 
funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

The  projects  Included  in  thi.s  bill  are 
enormous  Along  with  thase  that  have 
already  been  started  they  will  call  for 
from  $8  to  $10  billion  of  expenditures. 
To  my  mind  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that 
instead  of  its  being  something  that  will 
maintain  the  resources  of  America,  the 
bill  contains  many  projects  which  do  not 
maintain  the  resources  of  America  but 
-sap  them.  In  other  words,  they  are 
projects  without  a  beneflt-cost  ratio.  If 
they  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  money  market,  there  is  hardly 
a  project  in  the  whole  bill  that  would 
qualify.  In  other  words,  there  are  19 
projects  in  the  bill  which  call  for  large 
amounts  of  funds  where  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  is  less  than  1.1  to  1,  figured  on  a 
2'/^  P>ercent  interest  rate. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact, 
that  while  this  bill  amounts  to  about  $1 
billion,  we  are  actually  committing  the 
coui.try  to  an  expenditure  of  several 
billions  of  dollars,  because  many  of  these 
projects  are  only  starts?  The  Kinzua 
Dam  calls  for  an  expenditure  in  the  bill 
of  $4,500,000.  but  actually  the  cost  will 
be  about  $120  million,  if  it  is  started; 
is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  TABER  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  On  top  of  that  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  figured  on  a  2'2  p>ercent  in- 
terest rate  is  only  1.3  to  1;  and  if  it  is 
figured  on  a  3  4  percent  to  a  4  percent 
rate,  it  is  a  minus  quantity — there  is  no 
beneflt-cost  ratio. 


Mr  BECKER.  Heretofore  under 
policies  of  public  works  we  have  always 
disapproved  that  type  of  project,  have 
we  not? 

Mr.  TABER  That  is  what  we  used 
to  do.  The  worst  part  about  the  Kin- 
zua Dam  Is  that  it  is  not  presented  pri- 
marily as  a  flood  control  project  but 
as  a  scheme  to  store  up  water  to  flush 
the  sewage  out  of  the  Ohio  River  in 
the  dry  season. 

Mr.  BECKER  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  TABER  That  represents  the 
main  cost  of  it.  and  with  that  kind  of 
picture  It  ought  to  have  a  local  con- 
tribution of  a  ver>'  substantial  char- 
acter; but  it  does  not  have  it. 

Mr,  BECKER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TABER  On  top  of  that,  if  you 
want  to  go  up  a  couple  of  points,  there 
are  51  projects,  most  of  them  new,  in 
this  bill  without  even  a  budget  estimate, 
where  the  benefit-cost  ratio  on  a  2V2- 
percent  interest  rate  is  not  better  than 
12  lo  1  and  where  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
Is  a  minus  quantity  if  figured  on  an  in- 
terest rate  of  3*2  to  4  percent. 

I  appreciate  that  a  bill  of  this  size 
could  not  come  before  the  Congress  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  Members  are  get- 
ting the  jitters  and  being  ready  to  spend 
money  that  we  do  not  have  for  a  lot 
of  projects  that  really  cannot  be  justi- 
fied at  all  They  are  not  projects  to 
benefit  and  to  maintain  the  status  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  they  are 
projects  put  in  to  satisfy  the  greed  of 
certain  jjeople  in  connection  with  so- 
called  flood  control. 

Fot  my  own  part  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  bill.  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  I 
hojje  that  when  the  time  comes  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  so  that  I  can  go 
on  record  against  it.  even  if  I  am  the 
only  one.  I  appreciate  that  mine  is  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  it  is 
a  voice  crying  for  something  that  the 
American  people  need,  and  that  is.  to 
put  a  brake  on  our  expenditures  where 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
spend  the  mcwney.  I  would  feel  that  I 
was  not  doing  my  duty  by  the  p>eople 
of  the  United  States  if  I  did  not  say 
just  what  I  have  said.  I  have  been 
very  charitable  in  my  approach  to  this 
bill.  Maybe  sometime  we  will  wake 
up  before  it  is  too  late  and  before  the 
country  is  in  such  shape  that  we  can- 
not withstand  the  deluge. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  or  another  member  of  the 
committee  will  yield  for  a  question?  I 
see  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  RabautI  has  risen.  May  I  ask  a 
question  of  him? 

On  page  19  of  the  committee  report  it 
is  noted  with  some  concern  on  my  part 
that  the  budget  estimate  for  the  John 
Day  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  has  been  reduced  by  $3,655,700, 
part  of  a  budgeted  item,  of  course. 


It  is  further  noted  in  the  report,  cor- 
rectly, that  ivhis  reduction  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  Columbia  Basin  monetary 
authorization  wiU  be  deficient  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961  unless  it  is  increased  by 
the  p>ending  public  works  authorization 
bill  wliich,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
passed  the  House  last  July. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  anticipates  reporting  this 
legislation  in  several  days,  my  question 
is.  Why  could  not  the  committee  have 
included  the  full  $37  milhon  for  this  im- 
portant proj(?ct.  budgeted,  of  course,  con- 
tingent upon  the  raising  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  monetary  authorization? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  We  could  have,  but  we 
did  not.  because  it  has  been  committee 
policy  to  withhold  funds  until  the  mone- 
tary authorization  was  available. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  was  nothing  that 
said  you  could  not  do  this? 

Mr.  RABAUT     There  was  not. 

Mrs.  MAY.  So  the  decision  here  was 
made  on  the  basis  that  the  monetary 
authorization  had  been  reached. 

Mr.  RABAUT.     That  is  right, 

Mrs.  MAY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  look  favorably  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  these  funds  for  the  Jcrfin  Day 
Lock  and  Dam  and  the  raising  of  the 
monetary  authorization  by  the  other 
body;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct,  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  look  favorably  upon  that. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  bill  which  contains  items  that 
are  not  necessary.  But  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility here  as  representatives  of 
the  people  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  see 
that  life  and  prop>erty  are  not  endan- 
gered. On  all  these  Federal  streams 
over  which  the  Federal  Grovemment  has 
jurisdiction,  no  State,  no  municipality, 
and  no  person  dare  under  the  law  to 
stick  a  spade  in  that  Federal  stream  or 
to  ivy  in  any  way  to  divert  that  Federal 
stream  regardless  of  how  small  the 
stream  might  be.  So  in  this  great,  huge 
country  of  ours,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  this  Congress  has  this  respon- 
sibility to  all  the  people.  Our  commit- 
tee insists,  however,  that  local  people 
contribute  their  share  of  such  expenses. 
This  bill  is  a  bill  for  America  so  far  as 
all  public  works  for  all  50  State.s  is  con- 
cerned. The  funds  requested  in  this  bill 
for  all  public  works  in  America  is  less 
than  1.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  IMr.  Rivers]. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  speak  of  the  item  of  $542,000  con- 
tained in  the  budget  request  for  a  small 
boat  harbor  at  Homer  on  the  Kenai 
Penin.sula.  Alaska.  This  harbor  would 
provide  safe  moorage  for  fishing  boats 
and  other  small  vessels  for  this  fast- 
growing  community  and  constitute  a 
constructive  step  towai'd  the  growth  and 
development  of  Alaska.  Fishing  is  an 
important  segment  of  the  economy  of 
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Homer,  Alaska,  but  boating  for  tourists 
In  this  scenic  wonderland  is  also  a 
promising  potential. 

On  page  233  of  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  the  justification  for  this 
project  under  the  head  of  local  coopera- 
tion  shows  that   there  has   been   some 
discussion  as   to  the  exact  location  of 
this  harbor.     On   page  234  Gen.   Allen 
Clai-k  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  stated 
that  the  corps  had  recommended  a  loca- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  local  people  feel  it  should  be  on  the 
south  side.     In  speaking  of  the  "penin- 
sula." General  Clark  was   referring  to 
the  Homer  Spit,  a  long  narrow  finger  of 
land  which  projects  a  mile  or  more  out 
toward  the  center  of  Katchemak  Bay. 
Although  the  discussions  mentioned  ha^ 
to  do  with  the  question  of  which  side  of 
the  spit  to  utilize  for  the  harbor,  some 
members  of   the  committee  apparently 
thought  that  the  word  peninsula  referred 
to  the  whole  Kenai  Peninsula,  so  in  all 
good  conscience  declined  to  go  along  with 
the  project  until  the  site  was  determined. 
They  aLso  thought  there  was  a  substan- 
tial controversy  which  there  is  not.     In 
a  wire  received  today  from  the  Homer 
Chamber  of  Commerce  I  am  told  that 
there  is  now  100  percent  backing  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  regard  to  location 
of    the    harbor.     Since    the    people    of 
Homer  are  extremely  disturbed  about  the 
deletion  of  the  it-em  for  their  long  desired 
and  needed  harbor,  they  are  sending  a 
petition  for  reinstatement  of  the  Homer 
boat  harbor  funds.     I  am  also  advised 
that  in  the  very  near  future  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  receive  a  field  report 
from  a  representative  at  Homer  confirm- 
ing   the    complete    accord    which    now 
exists  in  accordance  with  the  above  ref- 
erenced   telegram.     By    the    time    said 
petition    and    field    report    arrive    H  R. 
12326  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
and  upon  the  strength  of  said  documents 
I  would  expect  the  Homer  boat  harbor 
item  to  be  restored  by  the  other  body. 
Likewise.  I  would  surmise  that  the  ob- 
jections of  our  own  committee  would  by 
then  have  been  met  and  the  cloud  re- 
moved  from   the   justification   for   this 
project.     It  is  my  ardent  hope  that  the 
expected  restoration  will  prove  accept- 
able to  our  House  conferees  at  the  ensu- 
ing conference,  and  prove  acceptable  to 
all  of  my  other  colleagues  '.vhen  the  time 
comes  to  act  upon  the  conference  report 
Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   California    [Mr.  Mos.s] 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  in  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill  that  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations  had  reduced  the 
budget  estimate  for  continuation  of  con- 
struction on  the  Sacramento  River  deep- 
water  ship  channel  project  in  my  dis- 
trict from  $8  million  to  $5  million.  This 
is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  the  com- 
mittee has   pared   the   administrations 


minimal  recommendations  for  this  proj- 
ect. Last  year  it  cut  $1  million  from 
the  budget  estimate  of  $7.5  million. 

On  page  16  of  its  report — House  Re- 
port No.  1634 — the  committee  made  the 
following  statement  with  respect  to  its 
action: 

Sacramento  deepwat*r  ship  channel, 
California  The  budget  estimate  of  $8  mU- 
lion  f(T(r  this  project  has  been  reduced  to  $5 
million.  Estimates  of  the  total  direct  Fed- 
eral cost  have  Increased  approximately  $5 
million  in  the  last  4  yeiirs.  The  total  esti- 
mated project  cost  Is  now  $47,255,000,  of 
which  the  direct  contribution  by  the  local 
benefioiarles  is  only  $3,515,000.  The  com- 
mittee continues  to  hold  the  opinion  on 
proJecQs  such  as  this  where  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  the  total  benefits  are  obviously 
local  la  nature,  that  there  should  be  a  higher 
local  oontribution  to  the  direct  cost.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  local 
benefldarles"  share  of  the  Increased  direct 
project;  costs.  As  stated  last  year  in  Its  re- 
port the  committee  feels  that  It  would  be 
wholly  appropriate  for  the  local  Interest*  to 
mcreiiae  their  contribution  If  they  wish  to 
achieve  the  advantages  of  a  speedup  in  the 
construction  schedule. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  effect  of  Its 
$1  million  reduction  In  this  Item  last  year 
was  completely  nullified  by  transfer  of  funds 
to  the  project  from  other  projects  under 
the  15  percent  trnnsfer  latitude  which  the 
committee  h.a8  granted  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  latitude  in  the  transfer  of  funds 
between  projects  Is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
offsetting  positive  actions  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee on  specific  projects.  No  funds,  over 
and  above  the  amount  being  provided,  are 
to  be  transferred  to  this  project  dtirlng  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

Thus  it  appears  the  committee's  action 
was  aimed  at  the  local  interests  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  To  the  former  it 
said,  in  effect,  that  their  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  project  is  insufficient:  that 
if  the  project  is  to  proceed  at  an  eco- 
nomic and  timely  rate  of  construction 
a  higher  local  contribution  to  direct  costs 
will  have  to  be  made.  To  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  the  committee  levels  the  ac- 
cusation that  it  thwarted  the  will  of  the 
committee  by  transferring  $962,000  to 
the  project  after  the  budget  estimate  had 
been  reduced  by  $1  million. 

I  should  like  to  examine  the  two 
grounds  set  forth  as  the  basis  for  the 
committees  action.  Before  doing  so  I 
will  set  forth  some  background  infor- 
mation on  the  project. 

DESCRIPTION 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Sacramento  River 
deepwater  ship  channel  projects  con- 
sist of  a  ship  channel  from  deep  water 
in  Suiiim  Bay.  near  San  Fiancisco.  to 
Lake  Washington  on  the  outskirts  of 
California's  State  capitol  at  Sacra- 
mento, a  harbor  and  turning  basin  at 
Lake  Washington,  and  a  1 '2-mile  shal- 
low draft  barge  canal  connecting  the 
harbor  and  the  Sacramento  River.  The 
project  will  open  a  tributary  area  em- 
bracinij  24  California  counties.  4  south- 
ern Oreson  counties,  and  13  northern 
Nevada  counties  to  worldwide  markets. 

The  project  was  authorized  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1946,  and  re- 
ceived Its  first  appropriation  in  the  bill 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1949.  Appropri- 
ations followed  in  the  2  ensuing  years. 
Along  with   many   other   public   works 


projects,  work  was  suspended  on  the 
channel  in  1951  because  of  the  Korean 
war.  It  was  resumed  in  1956  and  con- 
struction has  continued  uninterrupted 
since.  At  the  time  of  authorization  the 
corps  estimated  a  rea.sonable  construc- 
tion period  of  3  years.  The  project  has 
now  been  under  way  for  nearly  11  years. 

COMMITTKK  ACTION    tJNrAIK 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that,  first,  the  committee  action  in  con- 
ditioning a  timely  construction  sched- 
ule on  increased  local  contribution  con- 
stitutes a  complete  repudiation  of  an 
agreement  with  the  local  people  covering 
division  of  costs;  and  second,  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  completely  justi- 
fied in  transferrmg  funds  to  the  project 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  under  the 
15  percent  transfer  allowance.  I  will 
discuss  these  two  ix)inUs  in  order: 

1.    LOCAL    CONTRIBrTION    .AGRZEMENT 

The  act  which  authorized  this  project 
requireti  that  resr>on.sible  local  interests 
provide  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  would: 

1.  Furnish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States,  ail  lands,  easements,  rlghts-^jf-way. 
and  spoil  disposal  areas  for  the  Initial  work 
and  subsequent  maintenance  when  and  as 
required  and  make  all  eaaenUal  utility 
changes  necesR&ry  for  Uie  Construction  of 
the  project. 

2.  Construct,  operate,  and  maintain  at  the 
Lake  Waslilngton  Basin  an  adequate  public 
terminal  with  necessary  utilities  and  rail  and 
highway  connections  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms. 

3.  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  any  damages  which  may  arise  from  con- 
struction, operation,  and  matintenance  of  the 
improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  immediately  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  authorizing  act.  the  local 
people  established  the  Sacramento-Yolo 
Port  District  as  the  responsible  local 
aeency.  Under  date  of  December  24. 
1947.  the  district  executed  "ARreement 
of  A.ssurance  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army"  in  the  exact  terms  of  the  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. On  February  3.  1948.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  approved  the  agree- 
ment of  assurance. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  conditions  by 
the  United  States  and  their  acceptance 
without  any  qualifications  or  reserva- 
tions by  the  local  people  constitutes  a 
solemn  agreement.  If  the  agreement 
was  not  a  firm  one  at  that  point  in  the 
relationship,  it  certainly  was  when  the 
local  interests  undertook  to  comply  with 
the  promi.ses  they  made  to  the  United 
States.  At  any  rate,  the  people  of  my 
district  felt  and  still  feel  that  they  had 
entered  into  a  binding  agreement. 
Based  on  the  commitment  they  made 
they  foi-mulated   their  fiscal  plans. 

Almost  immediately  the  voters  of  my 
district  approved  a  $3,750,000  bond  issue 
for  local  financing.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia approved  the  project  and  appro- 
priated $750,000  to  the  port  district  for 
use  in  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-wav 
easements,  and  so  forth.  In  addition.' 
the  port  district  collected  annual  taxes 
from  the  property  owners  which  collec- 
tions to  date  have  aggregated  over  $2 
million. 
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Tlie  extent  of  local  interests'  compli-  same  voters  will  be  called  upon  to  ap-  propriations,  or  of  any  of  its  able  and 

ance  with  the  agreement  with  the  United  prove  a  State  water  bond  issue  of  $1.75  conscientious  members.     I  have  always 

States    is    nowhere    better    documented  billion,  plus  other  bonds  for  local  flnanc-  found  them  to  be  fair  and   reasonable 

than  in  the  capital  account  of  the  port  ing  for  schools,  improvements,  and  so  men.     Certainly,  they  have  been  most 

district.    Among  the  items  listed  therein  forth.  understanding     in     treating     with     the 

are  the  following ;  Needless  to  say.  the  delay  in  the  com-  problems  of  our  growing  State  of  Cali- 

Right»-of-way    and    real    es-  pletion  of  the  port  project,  with  the  con-  forma. 

tate »2.  458,  547.  93  sequent  increase  in  the  Federal  and  local  I  do  feel,  however,   that  it  is   unfair 

Channels     (Includes     $75,000  costs,  was  in  no  way  caused  by  the  people  to  call   upon  the  people  of  my  district 

construction    advancement  of  my  district      Time  after   time   they  to  make  an  additional  contribution  to 

to  Corps  of  Engineers) 90^  '''^^  22  ^^^  begged  to  have  the  project  placed  this  project  when  they  have  already  ex- 

HlghJa%7avem"n::::::::::         lllloll  on  an  economic  and  realistic  construe-  ceeded    every    possible     part    of    their 

EKrmestic  water  system                      6  192  5«  ^'°"   schedule.     They    have    been   more  agreement.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

Pire  protection  system. 1""I         26.611  43  than  dUigent  in  supplying  everything  re-  the  costs  to  the  United  States  have  In- 

Engineering  and  design 36.078  83  quired  of  them  well  in  advance  of  the  creased    because    of    the    unreasonably 

Sanitary   sewer 40,  513  20  corps'  need.     As  a  result  of  the  stretch-  long  construction  period.     But  my  peo- 

Automotive  and  general  ofBce  out  of  this  project  they  have  been  forced  PlP.  although  they  were  in  no  way  re- 
equipment 24.078.63  to  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  to  sponsible  for  that  delay,  have  likewise 

meet  the  costs  of  bond  servicing,  opera-  Paid  dearly  because  of  it.     What  they 

Port  dutrict  capital  in-  tion   and   maintenance,   and   other  ex-  originally  thought  would  cost  them  $4 

vestment. 3.  ,^14, 311.40  ^^j^^^      j^^^j.   ^   yp^^^  ^^^  ^^.jjj  ^^^,^  million  will,  in  fact,  cost  them  over  $13 

Not  only  has  the  port  district  proceed-  not  realized  any  of  the  benefits  of  a  deep-  naillion. 

ed  in  good  faith  to  meet  its  re.sponsibili-  water  port.  For   the   reasons   I   have   stated,    Mr. 

ties,    but    the    State    of    California    has  Not  only  would  a  revision  of  the  ap-  Chairman.   I   take   strong    exception   to 

diligently  aided  the  project  in  every  pos-  portionment  of  cos*s  be  unfair  at  this  ^^^   language   in  the  committee   report 

sible  way.     Already  mentioned  was  the  late  date,  but  it  would  cause  fiscal  havoc,  calling  on  the  people  of  my  district  to 

$750,000   it   appropriated   for   rights-of-  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  people  ^nake  a  greater  contribution  to  the  port 

way  acquisitions.     The  California  Divi-  could  make  an  additional  contribution  project. 

sion  of  Highways  provided  an  overpass  Neither  do  I  know  how  the  United  States  Further.  I  feel  that  the  Corps  of  En- 

across  a  recently  constructed  east-west  could  accept  an  additional  contribution  iineers    should    be    commended    rather 

freeway,  thereby  providing  direct  truck  even  if  it  could  be  made.  than    chastized    for    employing    the    15 

access  to  the  port  terminal  area.     The  Lastly,  the  requirements  of  local  con-  Percent  transfer  allowance  when  by  so 

cost  of  this  improvement  was  $288,000  tnbution  established  for  this  project  are  ^^ing  they  ser\'ed  the  economic  interest 

In  constructing  this  freeway  the  division  no   different   than   those   on   any   other  °^  ^^^  United  States. 

of     highways     removed     approximately  navigation  project  of  the  same  kind.    If  ^'"   'JENSEN     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

500,000  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the  the    Congress    wishes    to   establish   new  ^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

channel  at  a  savings  to  the  United  States  standards  of  local  contribution,  it  should  '^^   Gross]. 

of  $150,000     The  State  is  currently  ex-  do  so  at  the  outset  instead  of  waiting  un-  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

pending  over  $3  million  in  rebuilding  its  til  a  particular  project  is  neanng  com-  ^^^^  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding  me 

bridge  ucross  the  channel  at  Rio  Vista  pletion.  and  long  after  the  fiscal  patterns  ^^^^  time 

in  order  to  permit  free  passage  of  deep-  have  been  established.  ^  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 

draft  water  carriers  serving  the  port.  transfer  bv  the  corps  or  engineers  l\t^  committee  for  an  interpretation  of 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  any  comparison  w^   rhnirmnn   t  f^\  i„cf  oc  cfvr^r.„l,.  language  on  page  4,  beginning  in 

of   the   reauirements   of   local    interests  .v,   .      Chairman.  I  feel  just  as  stiongly  ime  16.  as  follows: 

»v,  fv  '^^"'^^"^^"^01    locai    interests  ^^at  censure  of  the  corps  for  transfer-  „      ^  .,   ,t^  . 

With   their  accomplishments  shows  that  nne  Sge''  000   to   the  nrniPrt   during  thP  Provtded.  That  no  part  of  thl^  appropria- 

they  have  met  and  exceeded  every  obli-  Current  fiS  >ear  wS^  nS  1ust?ffA  ^'°'',  '''^''  ^  "^  '°^  ^^^^^  '^^^  authorized 

gation  they  assumed.  71^    '^vL.  h    Tv,    .    .1   Justified.  by   law   or   which    are   authorized   by   a   law 

Mr    Chairman    T  am  dmturbeH  ^Wn  hv  ,  ^"^    convinced    that    the    corps    offi-  limiting    the    amount    to    be    appropriated 

ty..l\.J^  l^f^/.l     ^       !'u                    ..  Cia^S    ^'O^ld    ^«^'P    been    remiss    in    their  therefor,  except  a^  may  be  within  the  limits 

the  c  ear  implication  m  the  committee  duties  if  they  failed  to  make  the  trans-  of  ^^e  '^"^o^^^t  now  or  hereafter  authorized 

repoit  that  the  loca    interest  costs  have  f^^     The  transfer  was  necessary  to  keep  to  be  appropriated. 

iTe'mlre^'  ^T^ltJ^TY^iiTe  ^^'S  extremely   advantageous   contracts  What   is   the   meaning   of   that   lan- 

iTal  iiit^rStTosts  have  increL^^^^^  underway^     To   curtaU   or   shut    down  guage? 

pToximat^W  the^e  rate^^^  o  V^^'''  °^  ^^''  contracts  would  not  only  Mr.  RABAUT.    This  language  goes  to 

The   SJSSal   G^vSSSent      ?he   ?^?t  o^''^  ""E*"'  ^  ^^^^^  '°^'  '°  ^^^  ^"^^^  '^^  ^^''  mandatoiy  limitation, 
ine   i-eaerai   ooyemment.      ine   report  states,  but  would  also  have  made  it  dif-  Mr    GROSS      Is    thLs    laneuaep    ri^ 
mentions  only  the  cost  of  rights-of-way  a-,,,.  x„  .y,.  -^^^  ^„  c«.^,,ro  fa^r^r-oKi^  1.  "jnAjoo.     is   inis   language   de- 
borne  by  the  local  interests     Pursuant  ^^         I  .           ^  to  secuie  favorable  signed    to    provide    appropriations    for 
»!;\vl                    ♦     interests,     tnirsuam  b^js  on  future  work.    One  of  these  con-  projects  not  authorized'' 
^1  n^nnf         '"^  of  assurance  the  io-  tracts  covered  a  9-mile  stretch  of  the  M^R^AUT     No 
fo^  .'^!.r'^!n   w 'Tt'         V'^'t"'^'"  channel.     I    doubt    that    the    engineers  Mr   GrSsS     Are  there  anv  pro iects 
r^La  ThS    'rnd  so%'onh"Hi;r7hi  ^^^  ^^^"'"^^  ^  "'"^^^'"^  ^""^'"^^^  ^^'-  in  this  bSl  not  authorized  by  LwV^'^ 

P^o^ct  tfn •  c^mpSei"^'  acco^dancl  ^o'able^iSl  L^m^y  be1ren°?rom  l^l  JJ''  ^^'^^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'"^ 

With    the   initial   plans,    these    terminal  foiw.nH^  ^"^  GROSS.    Could  the  gentleman  tell 

facihties  plus  the  rights-of-way.  ease-  me  what  they  are "^ 

ments.  and  uUlity  relocations  could  have     ^°''P^  °'  Engineers  estimate $5,896,700  Mr.  RABAUT.     I  would  have  to  look 

been  completed  by  the  port  district  for     J^'^best  bid 8.530.500  them  up.    I  would  have  to  make  a  survey 

slightly  over  $4  million.    Because  of  the     ^*^^    "^^ 4.145,800  of  the  several  projects. 

delay  in  completion  of  the  project,  these  The  low  bid  was,  of  course,  accepted.  Mr.   GROSS.    I   would   like   to  know 

facilities  and  easements,  and  so  forth.  It  represented  a  saving  of  $1,750,900  to  what  they  are  so  that  perhaps  I  could 

will  cost  over  $13  million.    ThiLS,  had  the  the  United  States.     The  cost  per  cubic  lodge  a  point  of  order  against  them, 

project  been  prosecuted  to  completion  yard  of  material  under  the  agreement  Mr.  RABAUT.    The  language  says  the 

on  a  timely  schedule  the  initial  bond  is-  is  16  cents  per  cubic  yard  as  compared  money  cannot  be  spent  until 

sue  plus  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  to  27 '4  cents  as  had  obtained  previous-  Mr.  GROSS.    What  language'' 

port  district  by  the  State  of  California  ly-     Can   there  be   any  doubt  that  the  Mr    RABAUT      This  language 

would  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  all  corps   acted    prudently    in    transferring  j^r   GROSS      I  do  not  find  that  kmd 

local  costs.    Because  of  this  situation  the  funds  in  order  to  save  this  contract?  ^f  limitation 

port  district  must  go  before  the  voters  in  conclitsion  ^r.  RABAUT.     Let  me  give  you  a  dif- 

a  few  months  for  approval  of  a  new  bond  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  grieve  me  if  ferent  interpretation. 

Issue  of  between  $10  and  $11  million.     I  my  remarks  today  were  to  be  construed  Mr.  GROSS.     This  language  could  be 

might    add    parenthetically    that   these  as  a  criticism  of  the  Committee  on  Ap-  subject  to  a  lot  of  interpretations.    I  do 
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not  know  that  I  ever  saw  more  con- 
fusing language  in  an  appropriation  bill 
in  my  time  here. 

Mr  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  who 
has  had  so  many  years  of  service  on  the 
Appropriations  Ccwnmittee. 

Mr.  TABEll.  This  language  was  not 
used  in  the  old  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  bills,  but  it  has  been  used 
lately.  It  is  a  subterfuge  to  get  around 
the  limitati(m  that  the  appropriation 
must  be  authorized  by  law.  It  provides 
that  if  it  is  subsequently  authorized  by 
law  they  can  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying — and  I  appre- 
ciate Ms  fair  and  frank  statement — is 
that  thi.«;  is  a  subterfuge  to  get  around 
the  provision  which  requires  that  proj- 
ects must  be  authorized  by  law  before 
appropriations  are  made  for  such 
projects. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  And  the  money  can- 
not be  spent  until  they  are  authorized. 
So  what  is  wrong  about  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  rules  of  the 
House  prohibit  an  appropriation  until 
the  project  is  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  believe  the  language 
is  intended  to  take  care  of  a  number  of 
projects  that  are  in  an  authorization 
bill  that  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  rules  of  the 
House  strictly  piohibit  that  procedure. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  but  I  wanted  to  explain  the 
Situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  still  like  to 
know  how  many  unauthorized  projects 
there  are  in  this  bill,  the  ptirpose  of 
these  projects  and  their  cost. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Without  getting  too 
personal  in  the  matter,  would  you  want 
to  strike  this  language  out  so  that  the 
money  could  be  spent  for  unauthorized 
projects? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  but  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  on  the  basis  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  TaberI  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  language  begin- 
ning with  "which  are  authorized  by  a 
law  limiting  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for,  except  as  may  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  amount  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  to  be  appropriated."' 

I  would  leave  in  the  language: 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  projects  not  authorized  by  law. 

That  is  the  fair  way  to  legislate,  and 
the  right  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
need  not  express  my  great  pleasure  at 
the  House  approval  of  $2,500,000  to  begin 
work  on  Yellowtail  Dam.  I  am  sure  it 
is  very  evident.  It  has  been  a  long  uphill 
fight  and  I  am  confldent  that  the  Senate 
will  concur  in  the  appropriation  of  these 
funds. 

While  actual  construction  of  any  pro- 
portions will  not  be  noticeable  for  about 


a  year.  I  know  that  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  employment  situation  in 
eastern  Montana.  Yellowtail  Dam  will 
need  a  large  laboring  force  during  con- 
struction and  the  new  industries,  which 
we  believe  will  follow  the  installation  of 
the  hydroelectric  generating  plants,  will 
contribute  to  a  stabilized  employment 
situation. 

Large  projects  financed  with  F  'deral 
funds  often  are  governed  by  policies 
which  protect  the  local  market.  Federal 
agencies  have  found  it  de.'iirable  to  make 
local  jjurchases  and  use  local  products 
whenever  practicable.  They  also  prefer 
to  make  use  of  the  local  labor  market. 

Montana  has  an  abundance  of  skilled 
and  utiskilled  laborers  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  tlie  contractors  who  will  be  con- 
structing this  multipurp>ose  project  will 
make  tjse  of  this  labor  market.  There 
are  two  Indian  reservations  close  to  Bil- 
lings—the  Crow  and  the  Northern 
Cheyerines.  These  people  are  constantly 
plagued  with  unemployment.  These  peo- 
ple nefd  work.  I  am  sure  that  they  can 
do  the  job  if  the  opportunity  is  made 
available  to  them. 

At  the  appropriate  tiane  I  intend  to 
propose  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  he  issue  a  policy  statement  setting 
forth  preferential  statas  for  Indians 
from  tiiese  two  reservations  whenever 
they  Gin  fulfill  the  qualifications  of  the 
indiviclual  jobs. 

The  Indians  have  received  such  treat- 
ment In  other  projects,  both  private  and 
Fedeml.  and  I  feel  that  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  endeavor  to  see  that  the 
Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians 
got  a  break  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  have  any  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  No  furtlier  requests 
for  tune.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CELNEXAL    INVESTICATIONS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  collection 
and  s*3udy  of  basic  Information  pertaining 
to  rivtx  and  harbor,  flood  control,  shore  pro- 
tectloii,  and  related  projects,  and  when  au- 
thorlzixl  by  law.  surveys,  and  studies  (In- 
cludirf  cooperative  beach  erosion  studies 
as  aut.horlzed  In  Public  Law  620.  approved 
July  8.  1930.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented i ,  of  projects  prior  to  authorization 
for  cijnstruction.  $10.895. 80Ci,  to  remain 
availatjle  until  expended  Provided.  That 
$50.00J  of  this  approprlauon  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  studies,  Investigations,  and 
reports  thereon  as  required  by  the  Fish  and 
Wlldlifle  Coordination  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
Sea-SfJfti  to  provide  that  wildlife  conserva- 
tion .stall  receive  equal  consideration  and 
be  coordinated  with  other  features  of  water- 
resource  development  programs  of  the  De- 
partn  ent  of  the  Army. 

Mr      JOHNSON     of     Marjiand.     Mr. 
Chai  man.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnsov  of 
Mary"..uid.  On  page  3.  lines  20  and  21, 
strike  out  "$10,895. 800"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10,913,000." 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Marylaiid.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  as  I 


present  my  views  concerning  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  to  H.R.   12326. 

While  I  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  adding  funds  for  33  surveys, 
of  which  26  are  unbudgeted,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  their  failure  to  include 
for  survey  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  needed  and  moht  worthy  proj- 
ects m  my  district.  One  has  only  to 
study  the  map  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
our  State  to  know  that  we  are  confronted 
by  innumerable  navigational  problems. 
One  only  has  to  study  the  reports  to 
Congress  over  U\e  past  few  years  to  a.s- 
certain  the  fact  that  our  harbor  and 
channel  improvements  in  the  district 
have  been  seriously  neglected 

In  the  amendment  I  have  offered,  the 
sura  of  $18,000  is  added  for  a  survey  of 
tile  project  known  as  tlie  Honga  River 
and  Tar  Bay  project.  Approximately 
1.000  people  dwelling  in  this  immediate 
area,  commonly  known  as  Hoopers  Is- 
land in  my  dLstrict.  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  two  tributaries  men- 
tioned, which  flow  into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  These  residents  own  hundreds  of 
boats  valued  at  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  Engaged  in  the  seafood 
indu.stry,  the.^e  industrious,  seafaring 
groups  pour  approximately  one  and  a 
third  million  dollars  annually  into  the 
economy  of  Dorchester  County. 

Gen.  J.  L.  Person.  Assistant  Cliief  of 
Engineers  for  Civil  Works,  In  his  report 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works,   stated,   and.  I   quote: 

This  region  la  one  of  the  most  highly  pro- 
ductive hard -crab  areas  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  •  •  •  Water-borne  commerce  statistics 
for  1957  show  that  21.640  vessel-trips  were 
made   over   the   Honga   River   and   Tar   Bay. 

•  •  •  This  Is  a  50-percent  Increase  in  traffic 
within  the  last  10  years.  •  •  •  It  is  consid- 
ered that  a  review  to  determine  the  advis- 
ability of  Improvements  for  navigation  on 
the   Honga  River   is   advisable  at   this   Unie. 

•  •  •  The  estimated  cost  of  this  survey  U 
118,000. 

Last  year.  I  personally  visited  the  pro- 
posed project  with  Col  Stanley  T  B. 
Johnson.  district  engineer.  Colonel 
Johnson  concurred  with  me  that  it  was 
deplorable  that  this  area,  which  pos- 
sesses such  a  lar!:;e  number  of  boats  and 
does  so  much  for  the  economy  of  our 
district,  does  not  have  one  decent  an- 
chorage basin. 

The  colonel  agreed  that  an  adequate 
basin  facility  was  sorely  needed  and  that 
the  dredge  material  from  the  harbor 
area  could  be  used  to  build  up  the  ten- 
uous land  strip  connecting  the  two  is- 
lands— a  needy  protection  against  pos- 
sible human  suffering  and  loss  of  lives. 
These  resident.s  have  bee.i  extremely 
patient  to  obtain  this  essential  improve- 
ment. Their  patience  over  the  years  has 
been  rewarded  by  damaged  boatj?  and 
the  constant  threat  of  inundation  by 
the  Honi^a  and  Tar  Bay  Rivers.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  health  and  welfare  of  these 
people  aie  paramount.  It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  the  growth  of  this  area  will  not 
only  be  unpeded  by  the  reluctance  of 
this  Congress  to  giant  the  sum  needed 
to  initial^  this  project,  but  their  very 
Lives  may  be  at  stake  as  well,  without 
prompt  action. 
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Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppositior  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  had 
very,  very  niany  of  these  requests  for 
unbudgeted  investigations  and  surveys. 
The  committee  selected  the  26  which  m 
their  mind  ^-ere  the  most  warranted  at 
this  time,  of  which  this  was  not  one. 

The  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  for  $18,000.  However,  the 
total  estima  <e  of  cast  set  forth  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers   is  only   $10,000. 

It  is  in  the  category  of  the  type  of 
surveys  that  are  authorized  in  the  dis- 
tncts  of  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  Th?re  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  been  placed  in  any  different 
category  than  it  is  in.  There  is  a  Umit 
to  the  numoer  of  projects  which  the 
committee  can  make  provision  for  and 
it  has  done  its  best  to  select  those  which 
app<ared  meet  justified  at  this  time 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  tliat  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amend rr  ent  offered  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Maryland    I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chalnnan,  I  Intend  to  support  this 
bill  because  I  personally  feel  it  is  a  good 
one  The  committee  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  a  magnificent  job  in  Its  re- 
port on  an  appropriation  bill  which  is 
extremely  complex,  and  the  effect  on 
million.^  of  Americans  will  be  tronen- 
dous.  However,  I  do  believe  there  are  a 
few  Instancis  where  the  actual  need  Is 
greater  thar  is  provided  for  by  the  bill 
as  reported  Fishtrap  r>am.  I  firmly 
believe.  Is  oiiC  such  instance. 

Each  year  the  good  citizens  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  Basin,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  cone  to  Wa.shlngton  to  plead 
with  the  Congress  for  relief  Only  in 
the  most  n-cent  years  has  there  been 
any  progress.  A  review  survey  of  the 
Big  Sandy  was  completed  last  year  which 
gave  final  n-commendation  for  a  system 
of  flood  coitrol  dams  providing  com- 
plete protection  to  the  ba.sin.  Tliis  in- 
cluded the  »  ohn  W  Plana^ran,  F^shtrap. 
and  Haysl    Dams. 

We  have  in  this  bill  sufficient  funds 
to  completi  the  planning  of  Pishtrap 
Reservoir  It  the  amount  of  $349,000 
This  was  tie  amount  that  was  in  the 
budget.  W'  do  not  have  any  construc- 
tion funds  n  the  budget,  but  the  Army 
Engineers  state  they  can  eflRciently 
utilize  the  lum  of  $301,000  for  construc- 
tion during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  differ<»nt  sections  of  the  country, 
of  course,  everyone  thinks  their  reservoir 
perhaps  is  the  most  Important  one  and, 
naturally.  'Jie  committee  has  to  weigh 
the  feasibil  ty,  the  economic  advantages, 
and  so  foith.  But  In  this  particular 
area  I  war  t  to  state  to  the  committee 
that  there  s  not  a  section  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  records  of  the 
Army  Engineers  will  bear  out  this  state- 
ment, that  has  suffei"ed  to  the  extent 
that  the  l;ig  Sandy  region  In  eastern 
Kentucky  I"  a«  suffered  from  lack  of  flood 
control.  The  1957  flood  alone  caused 
property  dionages  to  this  area  In  excess 
of  $40  mill  loo. 
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When  I  came  to  Congress  1 1  years  ago 

I  had  in  excess  of  25,000  coal  miners 
mining  in  excess  of  25  million  tons  of 
coal  annually.  Today,  instead  of  hav- 
ing 25.000  coal  miners  I  have  about  9.000 
or  less  mining  approximately  19  milUon 
tons  annually.  6  railhon  tons  less  than 

II  years  ago. 

In  this  same  area  we  have  the  highest 
insured  unemployment  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  have  had  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rates  in  the  Nation  smce 
1952.  particularly  in  Floyd  and  Pike 
Counties.  Unless  we  do  something  to 
protect  the.se  people  from  floods,  we  are 
going  to  just  prolong  this  high  rate  of 
unemployment  that  we  have  in  the  east- 
ern coalfields  today. 

Now.  not  only  did  the  1957  flood  cause 
considerable  damage,  but  we  have  had 
these  recurring  floods  that  take  place 
practically  every  year  that  do  millions 
and  million.s  of  dollars  worth  of  damage 
m  thi.s  particular  section.  We  cannot 
hope  to  ever  diversify  the  economy  of  this 
area,  until  we  do  get  some  flood  control 
in  ea.'^trrn  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  felt  that  I  would  be 
derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  call  the 
importance  of  early  construction  of  this 
particular  reservoir  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  on  this  occasion  At  the 
present  time,  much  of  a  highly  flood- 
prone  area  has  no  protection  at  all. 
Freedom  from  flood.s  and  a  conserved,  de- 
pendable water  supply  are  vital  to  the 
security  and  economy  of  the  basin. 

In  February  1958  we  had  a  school- 
bu.s  accident  in  Floyd  County,  Ky.,  where 
a  schoolbus  carrying  50  youngsters  left 
Highway  23  near  Prestonsburg.  Ky..  and 
plunged  into  the  stream  swollen  by  flood- 
waters.  The  Levisa  Pork  of  the  Big 
.Sandy  was  a  raging  torrent,  in  some 
places  30  feet  or  more  deep.  The  school- 
bus  was  traveling  in  the  direction  of 
Pre.stonsburg,  Ky.,  and  when  the  accident 
occurred  the  bus  went  over  an  embank- 
ment without  turning  over.  On  the 
edge  of  the  river,  several  of  the  school- 
children escaped  through  the  rear  door, 
catching  onto  some  willow  bushes  and 
wading  through  the  water  up  the  bank 
onto  the  road.  Shortly  the  entire  bus 
went  under  and  the  remaining  26  chil- 
dren were  unable  to  escajje.  This  acci- 
dent happened  on  Friday  morning  when 
the  children  were  being  driven  to  school 
in  Prestonsburg.  The  bus  was  not  found 
until  Sunday  at  noon  and  had  only 
floated  down  the  river  a  short  distance, 
but  was  completely  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  next  to  the  bank  when  discov- 
ered. 

The  true  tragedy  of  this  disaster  is 
that  few.  if  any.  lives  need  have  been  lost. 
Let  me  explain  this.  After  the  1937 
flood,  to  be  exact,  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  Ohio  River  Basin  was  made 
and  four  reservoirs  were  authorized  to 
give  the  people  in  the  Big  Sandy  section 
flood  control  protection. 

I  refer  to  the  Dewey  Reservoir  which 
gives  the  city  erf  PaintsviUe  and  down- 
stream communities  some  flood  control 
protection,  but  gives  no  flood  control 
protection  to  the  cities  of  Prestondtmrg 
and  Plkevllle.  Ky..  and  communities  in 
between.    At  the  same  Ume,   Fishtrap 


and  Pound  Reservoirs  were  authorized. 
If  the  Fi&htrap  Reservoir,  along  with  the 
other  reservoirs  on  the  Big  Sandy  had 
been  CfHistructed  before  the  accident 
took  place,  no  doubt  the  river  at  this 
point  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  would 
have  been  much  lower.  This  is  an  area 
with  between  40  and  5C  inches  of  pre- 
cipitation annually,  much  of  which  falls 
in  severe  .showers  and  storms  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  similar  to  that 
in  late  February  1958.  the  time  of  the 
schoolbus  disaster,  which  caused  serious 
and  severely  damaging  floods  almost 
every  year.  Year  after  year  our  people 
drearily  rouse  themselves  from  the  mud 
and  wreckage,  only  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
drought  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

In  the  event  the  Senate  was  to  approve 
much  needed  construction  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $301,000.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  request  the  conferees  to 
go  along.  Not  only  do  I  believe  this 
project  has  tremendous  support  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  feel  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect has  much  support  among  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee. Initiation  of  construction 
of  Fishtrap  Dam  this  year  would  be  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  bus  disaster  of  2  years  ago. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COtrSTKVCTtO'S .  CEKK&AL 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  re'.ated 
projects  authorized  by  law:  detailed  studies. 
and  plans  and  speclflcatlon",  of  projects  (In- 
cluding thoee  for  development  with  partici- 
pation or  under  consideration  for  partici- 
pation by  States,  local  goverrunents.  or  pri- 
vate groups)  authorized  c«-  made  eligible  for 
selection  by  law  (but  such  studies  shall  not 
constitute  a  ocKnmltment  of  the  Government 
to  construction!:  and  not  to  exceed  »1.4O0,- 
000  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  conservation  of  flsh  ajid  wildlife 
as  authorized  by  law;  $662,822,300.  to  remain 
available  until  expended :  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  xised  for 
projects  not  authorized  by  law  or  which  are 
authorized  by  a  law  limiting  the  amount  to 
be  appropriated  therefor,  except  as  may  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  amount  now  or  here- 
after authorized  to  be  appropriated :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  "Construction,  General",  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  on  the  project  "Missouri 
River,  Kansas  City  to  mouth",  for  any  pur- 
pose other  ttian  bank  stat>lllzation  work: 
Prorided  further.  That  $500,000  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  he  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  stucies. 
Investigations,  and  reports  thereon  as  re- 
quired by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  563-565)  to  provide  that 
wildlife  conservation  shall  receive  equal  con- 
sideration and  be  coordinated  with  other 
features  of  water- resource  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Am«ndinent  offered  by  Mr.  Wamplis     On 

page  4,  line  16,  strike  the  amount  '  $662, 622.- 
300"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  amount 
"$662.807300  •'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  a  point  ot  order 
against  the  language  to  be  found  on  this 
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p«ge.  will  the  dlsouaslon  of  this  unezul- 
ment  abrogate  my  right  to  make  a  point 
of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  la 
correct.  It  would.  If  the  gentleman  haa 
a  point  of  order.  It  would  have  to  b« 
unied  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  la  try- 
ing to  obtain  recognition  froia  the  Chair 
to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  to  make  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
thf  point  of  order  against  the  language 
to  be  found  on  page  4.  beginning  on  line 
18  and  Into  line  21.  "or  which  are  au- 
thorised by  a  law  limiting  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated  therefor,  except  as 
may  be  within  the  limits  of  the  amount 
now  or  hereafter  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  U\e  point  of 
order  agalmt  that  language  on  the 
ground  that  \\  ia  It^alAlatlon  on  an  appro- 
prlatlo)\  bill.  I  make  thr  further  )x>lnt 
of  order  that  this  Is  Authorising  appro- 
priatlojw  for  prtOecti  not  avjthorlsed  by 
law. 

Mr  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  "Cannon's  Pi-ecedrnta. "  iM»«r 
63 

Aa  A  gi>n*r*.l  |>r>iM«ttiou  wh»n<>vf>r  a  \\\\\\- 
UUvMX  U  HO^HMUpAnltKt  bt  lU»  «>»f<l«  "u»\- 
t*M."  •■»xc»pt."  vmiU."  "If."  ">\ow»v^r." 
Xht*  l«  fTiHind  to  vl»w  ih#  •<»-<*aU<kI  Uml- 
tAtKut  wtvh  RKMptoiun,  «nd  In  cam  ^vT  dovibt 
M  to  lu  vtltlmAt*  «ilT^ct  th*  doubt  ahovilvl  b« 
r««otv*<i  on  th»  tHm«»rv»UN-»  Md*  By  (ttUng 
m  Ap|»n)prl*tUvn  bill*  will  b«  r«U»vv<l  ot 
mvtch  of  \l\*  l*gtMAtlot)  which  la  b^tivg  c<Mt> 
atAntly  snift«d  u|.>on  th*n)  and  a  ch*ck  glv*n 
A  pcACUc*  which  .«*«ina  u^  th*  Chair  bi)U) 
unwta*  And  in  <  lolAtion  of  th»  aptrlt.  a« 
w*ll  AB  th«  auhstanc*.  of  o«ir  rulM. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  from  MichlKan  (Mr.  R\saut1  care 
to  be  hear  1  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RABAUT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  explain  the  lunguage.  The  legislative 
committee  ha^  placed  outside  limits  on 
the  amount  of  money  which  win  be  spent 
in  a  given  river  basin.  Such  basin  may 
have  a  number  of  dams  or  projects  in  it. 
Without  the  language  these  monetary 
limits  could  be  exceeded  by  action  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  thus  setting  aside  the 
action  of  the  legislative  committee. 

This  is  strictly  a  limitation. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Chair  that  more 
than  one  member  of  the  committee  has 
admitted  that  there  are  appropriations 
not  authorized  by  law,  that  this  is  a 
subterfuge,  and  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
designed  to  controvert  the  rule  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  care  to  be  heard  on  the 
pwintof  order? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
past  18  years.  I  cannot  recall  when  a 
point  of  order  has  ever  been  raised 
against  similar  language  in  an  appro- 


prlaUon  bill.  The  language  Is  simply 
limiting  an  appropriation  expenditure. 
provl<ting  that  the  expenditure  shall  not 
be  miMle  until  such  project  Is  authorised 
by  law.  I  fail  to  see.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wheni  ft  point  of  order  could  lie  against 
this  linguage  because  It  Is  purely  a  sim- 
ple notation  of  expenditure  on  an  ap- 
propilatlon  bill;  nothing  more,  nothlntt 
leas. 

Thi  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Booos'  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule 

It  :o  happens  that  almost  aii  idontlcal 
point  of  order  to  an  identical  paragraph 
waa  ilklsed  on  June  18,  1958.  by  the  gen- 
tlemnii  from  New  York  I  Mr.  TAnrRl.  It 
also  ;iappen«  Uiat  the  prejienl  occupant 
of  tie  chair  was  in  Uie  chmr  ut  that 
time  The  Chair  ruled  U^en  ihul  ihr 
lat\g\iiuie  was  specific,  thai  UiPiT  wa.s  no 
question  about  its  iTferrln«  to  thr  r«ui- 
lixilUftg  phrase  "ttuthorlsed  by  luw,  mul 
none  of  the  ttppi-oprlallon  cttii  be  ex- 
pendid  unless  authorised  b,v  Iaw 

T\\%  Chair  ovrrnilM  the  imini  of  oi-dor 
and  .'UstAlivt  Uie  niliiig  mtulr  on  Jui\e  U. 
19!\8 

Ml.  WAMPI.KH  Mr  Chalrmnn.  I 
.sxml';  lo  thlH  body  itl  a  timr  whrn  \\\v 
Uvfx  ftf  mnny  i\i"f  In  dAnu^r  ttnd  thr  auri- 
rultvrnl  farmlnnda  in  thr  hourt  of  thr 
Wnbwth  Vrtllcy  air  consl^uuiy  being  df- 
,'«tro>ed 

M  ,  Chairman,  the  pvinxw  of  my 
am<»':Klmrnt  is  quU4»  cIinu.  und  1  muht 
add  lulte  clo«rly  nwHltxl 

In  ^v^enoo  the  tvmon(1m»»nl  v^tHild  pn>- 
vido  an  additionwl  $8A,000,  rturlnK  f\*ci\l 
>t»«r  1961,  lo  bruin  con>i ruction  on  thr 
Svijinr  Cit»rk,  Ind  ,  Irvr^  Th««  «mrnd- 
men;  also  would  pnwide  for  thr  uppro- 
prlaiion  of  $100,000  for  Uie  coi\.st ruction 
stAri  of  the  West  Tent*  Huutc  Ind  ,  local 
prol'iction  project 

I  lAve  been  aiwui"ed.  Mr  Chjilnnftn.  by 
the  08.  Army  Corps  of  En»jinp<Ts  UuU 
the  onrps  has  the  en«ineerlnK  capability 
to  utilise,  during  f\swU  your  1961,  the 
sum  of  $85,000  for  the  SuKar  Crtnk  Ind  , 
levw  and  SIOO.OOO  for  the  We^t  Terre 
Hautje  local  protection  project  which  nvy 
amendment  seeks  to  have  included  in  the 
appropriations  measure  pre.<ienUy  l)efore 
the  aommittee. 

Tl^ere  is  included  in  thi.s  bill  SI 5.000 
which  has  been  budgeted  for  the  com- 
pletion of  advanced  planning  and  design 
on  the  Sugar  Creek  levee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  that  is.  for 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  Congress  appropri- 
atec  and  thereby  mvested  approximately 
$45,000  in  preconstruction  and  advanced 
planning  and  design  for  the  Suear  Creek 
and  West  Terre  Haute  flood  control  proj- 
ects. Approximately  $15,000  was  in- 
vested in  the  Sugar  Creek  levee  and  ap- 
proximately $30,000  in  the  West  Terre 
HaiCe  levee 

It  would  be,  I  think,  Mr  Chairman, 
only  wise  and  Judicious  financial  proce- 
dure to  appropriate  the  additional  $185,- 
000  which  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  these  two  vitally  necessary  flood 
control  units,  thereby  insuring  that  last 
year's  appropriation  of  $45,000  for  the 
two  units  would  not  be  wasted  or.  in 
other  words,  unsoundly  invested. 

Although  last  year  there  was  some 
doubt  that  the  necessary  local  coopera- 
tior.  arrangements  could  be  obtained  by 


the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  con- 
struction start  on  the  Sugar  Creek  and 
the  West  Terre  Haute  units,  that  poten- 
tial obstacle  has  now  been  thoroughly 
removed 

With  the  legally  constituted  formation 
of  the  West  Vigo  Levee  Association.  Uic 
Ain\y  Corjis  of  Engineers  has  rect^lvrd 
full  assiiranccs  of  local  cooperation  for 
the  Sugur  CriH'k  levee  as  of  January  27. 
IftflO,  and  for  the  Wt»8i  Terre  Haute  proj- 
ecu  as  of  March  3,  1960  The  a.<«ic>cia- 
tion  and  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  la 
ready,  wiUinti  ai\d  able  to  fulfill  all  kx>al 
ciKHveration  requii-emcnts  including  the 
a.H.HiHnni''nt  to  Ihr  Army  Knglnr<M'  Corps. 
without  cost,  of  all  necessary  land.s 
ra.-^cnifnts  und  rights  of  way  ntH'rjw«i\ 
for  prtiJtTl  consUucllw\ 

IMt'liininury  studie*  of  Uie  West  Trn^ 
Hrtutr  liK^al  proUHMltUi  pwJ'H'l  wri-e  be- 
titin  in  Novmibcr  1959  and  will  be  con- 
timuMl  lu^w  that  tho  fVdrral  (K)vernmrnl 
hit.-*  M'or,\rd  full  liM^nl  otK»i)rratinn  nssur- 
auocN 

PioHHt  .'(tudy  of  the  Sugar  CiTck  Irvre 
wuj*  bcBun  m  November  1959,  and  field 
nuipptni;  conunonctnl  m  Janvtary  I960 
\'\w  tiuuar  Creek  lovrr  la  UxN>led  on 
thr  iiulit  bunk  of  thr  W«ba.»h  River. 
.south  and  rasl  of  tho  town  of  Wr.st  Trrre 
liiuUo  in  V;«o  County,  Ind  Ihr  iunj«>cl 
would  (-on.\i>t  vkf  thr  rnlarwrnient  and 
inu»rvuruu>nt  of  rjvrth  Uvrc  and  tho  prt>- 
viMun  of  n«vo.s,s«ry  dtainnKo  stivu-tuir.'* 
Iho  t'-viwar  Crwk  lovnv  avithorlsrtl  by 
tho  193H  K!*hh1  CiMitiol  Act,  would  pio- 
vhIo  i>rvtoi'tu>n  for  atK>ul  I  .M>0  anew  of 
awiu-ultutal  lund.  «kf  which  appi^^xl- 
inutoly  I  S:tO  nciv.s  in  tho  Sugar  Cn^k 
rtivA  \vi»n^  imuidattxl  by  tJio  flixxl  of 
FVlMUrtiy  1959 

The  Wr.st  Torro  Huuto  h>cal  pn>t«^llon 
floHl  contml  projfvt  is  kK-atcd  al<M\g  tho 
northern,  oa.stom,  and  .southorn  otlgos  of 
Ihr  town  of  Wr.st  Torn^  Haute  m  Vigo 
County  Ind  ,  and  would  con.sist  of  ap- 
proxunaloly  2  6  miles  of  earlli  lever  and 
the  nrct'ssary  Interior  drainage  facilities 
Tlio  Wo.<;t  Terre  Haute  local  protection 
project,  also  authorized  by  the  1938 
Flood  Control  Act.  would  provide  pro- 
tection to  the  town  of  West  Terre  Haute 
which  was  totally  inundated  to  the 
depth  of  4  feet  in  the  flood  which  oc- 
curred in  1913  The  amount  of  $100,000 
provided  for  m  my  amendment,  would 
be  used  to  initiate  construction. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Enpineers  advises 
me  that  upon  project  completion  the 
West  Terre  Haute  levee  unit  would  be 
approximately  8  feet  high  and  that 
the  Sut;ar  Creek  unit  would  be  about  12 
feet  high;  however,  because  of  the 
higher  elevation  of  the  Sugar  Creek 
levee  the  West  Terre  Haute  unit  would 
be  sliglitly  lower  than  the  Sugar  Creek 
project  and  contained  within  the  Sugar 
Creek  project,  thereby  affording  pro- 
tection both  to  the  town  of  West  Terre 
Haute  and  the  area  agricultural  acre- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agricultural,  private 
properly  damai<e  and  loss  of  life  due  to 
the  consistently  flooding  Wabash  River 
IS  now  a  matter  of  such  common  knowl- 
edge that  I  hesitate  to  restate  many  of 
the  recorded  .statistics  which  would  por- 
tray siich  widespread  and  lamentable 
devastation. 
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However  for  pur^ioee.s  of  the  record  I 
would  reca  1  to  the  Comumtoo  that  the 
town  of  V^est  Terr«'  Haute  has  been 
flooded  ou',  for  3  ronsrcullV(>  yrm.s 
Flood  crc^iinus  are  so  frequent  and  so 
.severe  that  Terre  Haute  no  hmgrr  re- 
cnrds  fUnxl  lovrl.s  at  the  14-f(X)t  mark: 
tl.--  20-f<xit  mark  now  is  the  only  ro- 
(  :i!'(l  Icvt  1  In  FolJiumv  of  la.sl  your 
rinMls  aloni:  the  Wiilwv.vh  cuu.sod  <'>C  In- 
(li.iii.*  m.tio  hu'hwuys  to  Ix'cotno  lit n  ally 
iini)ii.s.snblo  Ihoroby  lotully  i.Milatin'  rn- 
tiio  coinmiiiutH'*. 

Dvinnn  tho  Fr()ru!viv  1^».S9  Mocxl.  ex- 
prn^o^  itnd  i(k.s,sr>  both  m  lo'iHuHun-  and 
piopoity  r(  st  tho  p«-oplo  of  thf  Slnlt-  of 
InUiann  u  ronu>uto(1  totttl  of  appioxl- 
nmt«  Iv  $lf6:!000  H  toui  of  n\oif  than 
one-half  n  lllliui  doUius  wn  .  >i»«ut  luul 
liwt  III  the  irntnodliito  itit »  in  und  nMumd 
Wt>ftt  Toiit    Hiuito,   Ind 

Mr  Chninnan.  lhi>  luihn  .•.t«Kk'rnnt 
tallv  of  o^prn.io.1  unit  li«»-v>  (trsitlOo* 
only  thoNo  no\iiiO(i  dvtnnk'  tiio  l'ri>i\iiii\ 
1859  flo«Hl  Tho  19.'\9  ft(HHl  h«!*  l>ron 
piiM'odiMl  Iv  ;''J  miOor  WBlx\vr\  1<.\': 
fttxHl.ni'v  »t  w  ithin  thi  livst  i:t\riU!« 

As  I  atn  rd  Ix'forr  Ihr  ^ll.*^ln|^ol.^^lr^l 
Pulx'oniniitior  on  Put>lii'  Wolk^  of  tho 
House  ronmilttro  on  Apprt^pnuUon.s  on 
Aptll  6  19<!0,  \\\\-  .spiliik'  fIfXKl.v  havo  ul- 
iTftdy  lx»»M  n  and  pio,sun»Al>lv  Indianu 
again  nmU  >o  M.Mtod  i\n  it  hu.s  .%o  nuwn 
times  In  thr  paat.  bv  a  wi»vo  kA  vnuH»n- 
tn^lnblo  \v»trr  wa.'ito  fUth  dl.soajto  (W- 
atruotion  ind  Uvw  of  Ufo  An  mioir^t- 
inw  tUihou.'h  traBio  fad  Ml  iMuuimivn, 
is  Uiat  loAJos  in  Hixviiei  pnii^'^il.v  sK'i* 
o\i!turo  o^'nmorco  tr«nMX'>rtttti«n.  and 
other  «^.u»omir  wrgmonts  havo 
unumnlosi  to  ovoi  $65  uoUion,  over  tho 
\oiiis.  .iu>t  ilong  tho  lower  roaches  of  tho 
NV!»l>u.sh 

Mr  Chttiinian  I  uruo  m  thr  stnMu:«,vt 
TMVivlble  to;in»  that  Iho  Mon»l)ois  of  tho 
Coinmlttt^  adopt  this  ammdmont  for 
the  bonofU  of  thnt  vaM  numtx^r  of  pop- 
ple who  U>  e  and  work  nlnnp  tl^.r  lo\xcr 
reaches  of  the  Wabash  River  imd  for  the 
Ix^nofil  of  the  entire  State  of  Indiana 

Mr  RAIlAUT  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  all  deliatc  on 
this  amendment  close  m  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wsts  no  objection. 

Mr  RAr  AUT.  Mr  Chairman,  on  the 
Sugar  Cre^k  levee.  I  would  say  to  the 
f;entleman  from  Indiana,  we  allowed  the 
request  of  the  engineers  for  $15,000  fur 
advanced  planning.  The  West  Terre 
Haute  project,  which  by  U^e  way  was 
given  prioi  ity  No  12  by  the  State  flood 
control  land  water  resources  commis- 
sion, was  not  budgeted.  Indiana  has 
donf^  prett  /  well  in  this  bill.  We  allowed 
19  budi;et.i'd  projects  in  Indiana  for  a 
total  of  ab3Ut  $14  million  We  added  the 
Whitewater  River  study  and  planninsr 
for  the  Cannelton  lock  and  dam.  both 
of  which  were  unbudceted  and  were 
hieher  on  the  State's  priority  list.  So, 
Mr.  Chaiman,  I  rest  my  case  and  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTcred  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiuna  I  Mr.  Wampler], 


The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divl- 
-slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  WAMrLi:R\  there 
wort* — iiye.s  17,  noes  50. 

.'^o  tJu"  uinoiulmenl  wa.s  rejtK-led 

Mr  OCX^DEl-L.  Mr  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer nn  amrndmrnt 

Tlir  Clerk  road  a.s  follows: 

Amu  i.Uinn.l  utlirtHl  by  Mr  CUkjou  i  On 
(>Hk^i'  4  lliir  10  ktrlko  ovii  "$00;^  O.'J.aiK)  uud 
ii.srit    Id   111. I   Kii-UMf     sti^H.WJ.aoo  ■  und  on 

lMt>:i>    6.    lU>r    II      lllTIl        /'M'Ml/tli    /tWf'll'f,    'I'ilHt 

li.iiir  <>t  Ux  !vii\(U  \U  tlilH  purn^l  iklili  uppl'u- 
I'i,i4tr«l  kliiu.   Ir  uitrU  l>>t    Uir  ooiutl  ui.  Uv>n  o[ 

ih»  Ali«Kii<iN  J<;\«i  Hi M-rvulr  lu  l'ennt«>l- 
vantn  ni\ii  Ni'Vk  York   ' 

Ml  (K)OUMI.  Mr  Chuiinuin.la.sk 
unAtUmousoon-t'iit  lo  procotnl  loi  .^uddl• 
tlonni  minute 

Ihr  (  HAllOwlAN  U  thru-  objrolion 
lo  Iho  lowur.'.t  of  thr  iiontJonuiii  fuun 
Now    Voik  ' 

1  hoi  1^  v»a"  no  (>lttoolion 

Mr  NMuHMKAD  Ml  Cha.nnan,  T 
niuko  a  iKiini  of  oidoi  tuaiiv^l  thr  atuoiid* 
nii-n;  >  n  tin  Kiound  that  it  la  lo''iAlMlu\n 
on  HI    ttpptvipi  lalHWi  bill 

Iho  (MIAIHMAN  *Mr  Bv>r.c»>,  Tho 
('1  ...1    '  HiKul  at  tht>  twnnultnont  of- 

loiod  b\  Iho  ):rntlrman  from  New  Yoik, 
w  hu  h  1 » .vd-  a>  fvUlow.s 

o-  irn.T  4  iin»  IS.  %\T\t*  o\n  "serta  eaj  .nw 

i\n<i    i.Mit  III  \\f\\  '.  i)«>rr<>l  "SASS  owD  .too    RnU 
vvi     p.vv    ^    :iii'*  *    ini-nrt     /'M'tulrtl    'Nf»*io' 
V\.\\   u>»i\r  >\f   \\yf  \\y\\xi*  U\  ihiN  |»r«irr«i%l> 

A|>|>i\>|><  1  ttr«t   .Nhrtll   l>««   Ui««Hl   tvU    Vhr  Vs^UnUVU* 

•.t..M    ,'!     \\\r    .\,i>u»M'nv    Xivri     l\«*.rr\»iir    in 

riui;-\  :n  .»•     '     o  vl    Nrw    Yoi  k 

•I'.i'  p>\  -o  iv  obvlou.sly.  a  Uinltation 
on  an  iippn>priation  bill  Tho  iwint  of 
onln     tl'.rntoio    i>  oxoirulod. 

Mr  cKX^^KU.  Mi  Chaliwan,  at  tho 
out.sot  lot  mo  make  clear  that  1  am  not 
opiHws«>ri  to  a  flood  control  pro.lect  on  Uie 
Allegheny  Kiver.  That  Issue  is  not  In- 
vo'.vod  m  thi.s  contixworsy  ThLs  issue 
has  revolved  for  a  ion*  lime  between  tho 
Kinrua  Dam  being  constructed  here  or 
nolliu;>;  at  all. 

Throe  years  ago  Dr  Arthur  MorKan. 
former  TVA  chairman,  and  fonner  chief 
« :i'- mrcr  of  the  inieblo  project  in  Colo- 
rado, and  of  the  Miami  Ohio  conservsuicy 
project  began  a  study  of  this  area  be- 
cause the  Kin/ua  project  would  con- 
liscAie  the  heartland  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion. His  objective  was  to  determine  if 
there  was  another  feasible  way  of  doing 
this  for  the  same  or  less  money.  As  he 
progressed  in  his  studies  the  Congress 
bocame  interest«l.  They  ultimately  be- 
came so  interested  and  he  had  so  many 
good  points  to  present  that  they  ordered 
that  there  be  a  study  to  see  if  his  pro- 
posal was  feasible.  This  is  the  study 
that  these  gentleman  taik  about  when 
they  say  that  this  project  has  been 
studied  to  death.  Tlie  result  of  that 
study  confirmed  that  the  Conewango 
project  was  feasible;  that  it  was  a  good 
project  as  far  as  the  program  of  flood 
control  was  concerned  and  water  aug- 
mentation. There  are  two  main  pur- 
poses of  this  project.  One  is  flood  con- 
trol in  seasons  of  high  water.  In  that 
respect  Dr.  Morgan  contends  that  his 
program  would  do  a  complete  Job.  It 
would  protect  against  any  floodwaters 
100  percent  of  the  maximum  probable 
floods.    The  other  objective  is  low  water 


aupment4»tlon  Conewaniro  would  clearly 
More  three  times  as  much  water  for  this 
purpoee  as  Klnzua. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  MrCliftlrman, 
will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr  OOODELL      I  vicld, 

Mr,  HROWN  of  Ohio  I  appreciate 
very  much  Um.^  remarks  the  utntleman 
l^as  m«de  on  this  situallon.  bt>cause  Dr 
Morgan,  to  wlu>m  he  refrra,  is  one  of  Uic 
outstanding  and  disUnKUished  citlsen.s 
of  my  district  Tho  uontlcmun  muoo 
rofoivnro  to  the  fine  work  ho  did  a.s  onui- 
ne«M'  ill  what  ha.s  b«H-n  reco^^nued  us  tho 
n^o«i  t'fft^ctivo  HiXKl  control  project  in 
oM.sti'tioo:  thnl  l.s,  tho  Miami  con.sorv- 
anov,  which  piolo<>to<1  tho  uioai  Miami 
\'«lloy  from  f)'Mx1»  *1  hr  dort«»r  <uiwi- 
imto<1  thoM'  plans  Wr  have  ktral  »"♦• 
sixrt  'or  hiin  and  I  havo  Kioai  iTApoct 
for  It  o  t^rniirman  in  baokinc  up  hi.s 
iKv-iiH  n  luut  I  Khali  vote  for  U»o  srntl*- 
inun  s  pnHxmiuon 

Ml  OOODKM.  I  (hank  Uir  iirnU^o 
mnn  and  1  miKhi  itnv  that  I  waa  told  by 
a  imnniiMiu  autlmrilv  m  Uie  flixxl  otm- 
ttol  fi'-ld  NMth  loferrnce  lo  Uir  pini^jrct 
Iho  it'MiUoman  monliunett.  vho  Miami 
ItiuUHi,  thai  when  Dr  Muiuan  planno^l 
It  thr  Army  eiiiilneer  in  charwe  of  Uie 
i>hlo  Ittvrr  dlviMon  iMUod  a  spmMal  pub- 
lication owndemnuw  f^wxl  auiinU  irsor- 
vou^  m  vonorul  and  tJio  Miami  sysiioin 
in  VHii  t-ioular 

Dr  Moi>taJV»  plan  wa^s  aiioplrd  rvon> 
Uially  and  il  is,  I  uiulrrsiand.  a  mixiol 
.systrni  fw  Ihr  rnuro  coutiUy  today  I 
U\Mi\k  Uxf  BrnUmnan  for  hu  support. 

Vhr  mam  purpcww  an-  nvxwl  conti-ol 
and  low  water  avujmrntaUon,  The 
siuttv  made  by  TAMi>  cvmfVrmMi  that  Dr 
Mi>rgp.ns  prvmnun  was  feik.viblo  11 
wtMild  KuanuTitee  100  percent  flood  con- 
trol Tho  Aimy  Eniiuie<«rs  plan  would 
pmircl  only  43  percent.  The  studj  con- 
firmetl  Dr.  Morgans  conl<?nUon  that 
Conewango  would  store  three  times  the 
amount  of  »-at«r  They  cojitend  that 
Uns  whole  TAMS  report  has  condemr.ed 
the  Conewango  project.  In  fact,  the 
report  confirms  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  I  am  rwt  an  expert.  I  do  not 
know  whether  what  Dr.  Morgan  says  is 
correct  or  not.  but  to  say  that  his  con- 
tentions have  been  studied  is  false.  I 
quote  Dr.  Morgan  when  he  was  told  by 
TAMS  that  they  would  not  look  into  his 
particular  project  to  run  water  through 
tiie  Cattaraugus  Creek.    He  stated: 

I  continued  my  Inquiry  Rnd  turned  up 
other  piis-Mbllities  so  mvich  superior  to  make 
my  efu-ller  studle*  obsolete.  When  I  asked 
fhe  Tlppetts  engineers  to  look  Into  it  further, 
they  replied  that  they  did  not  have  time  to 
do  so.  They  never  m..de  a  general  study  of 
the  situation,  never  qualified  themselves  to 
pass  on  the  major  limitation. 

In  connection  with  this  water  storage, 
the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  last  fall 
himself  said  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  critical  water  shortage  in  this  Ohio 
River  Basm  by  1980,  but  we  are  choosing 
at  this  time  to  construct  a  project  which 
will  store  only  one-third  what  the  Cone- 
wango project  would  store  if  what  Dr. 
Morgan  saj-s  is  true.  And  Dr.  Morgan 
has  documented  his  conviction  that  the 
Conewango  would  cost  $105  million  as 
compared  to  Kinzua's  more  than  $120 
million. 
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It  is  not  my  contention  to  say  that 
Dr.  Morgan  is  right  and  the  Corps  is 
wrong;  I  simply  say  that  with  the  public 
interest  that  is  involved  here  Dr.  Mor- 
gan deserves  to  have  his  claims  studied: 
the  residents  of  the  Conewango  Valley 
deserve  an  impartial  study;  and  the 
Seneca  Indians  deserve  such  a  study. 
The  Congress  should  order  such  a  study. 
Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  this  great  committee  ordered  such 
a  study.  It  was  the  feeling  after  look- 
ing over  these  reports,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  there  should  be  a  further 
study;  and  the  committee  prevailed  in 
that  respect.  Then  the  Senate  elimi- 
nated that  particular  proviso.  The 
project  continued,  but  the  project  is  in 
its  very  infancy,  its  preliminary  stages; 
it  has  not  gotten  into  any  construction 
which  cannot  be  essentially  reversed  for 
a  small  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  GAVTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELX.  The  gentleman  can 
get  time  in  his  own  right.  I  carmot 
yield  at  the  moment. 

With  reference  to  the  Indian  question, 
and  this  is  critical:  We  owe  it  to  these 
Indians  to  make  a  fair,  a  full  study  be- 
fore we  take  the  heart  out  of  their  land. 
It  is  bad  enough  in  this  age  of  ma- 
terialism for  our  people  to  lose  faith  to 
the  degree  that  they  put  a  price  tag  on 
honor,  that  because  it  costs  a  little  more 
or  because  it  is  a  little  more  expedient 
we  will  not  do  it  to  save  the  honor  of 
George  Washington,  to  save  our  own 
honor  in  our  commitments  to  these  In- 
dians. Are  we  now  to  mortify  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  our  Country 
with  a  dark  deed,  born  not  of  dollars 
but  of  impatience?  We  ought  to  study 
this  alternative  proposal.  A  competent 
professional  engineer  tells  us  there  is  a 
better  and  cheaper  way  than  Kinzua  to 
protect  our  people  from  floods.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  confirmed  that 
there  is  a  feasible  way  and  that  it  does 
do  more  than  the  Kinzua;  they  contend 
only  that  it  will  cost  more  and  the  in- 
creased cost  is  not  worth  it.  In  this 
connection,  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  sent  to  me  in  writing 
last  Friday  a  full  comment  which, 
among  other  things,  answered  my  ques- 
tion about  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
Conewango.  as  follows: 

Basic  data  are  not  available  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  support  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  costs  for  the  Conewango  alternative 
proposed  by  Dr  Morgan,  and  It  has  not  been 
f)osslble  to  determine  a  firm  beneflt-cost 
ratio. 

They  said  last  Friday  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient data  to  say  precisely  how  much 
the  Conewango  will  cost. 

To  proceed  with  the  Kinzua  project 
will  destroy  the  whole  heartland  of  the 
Seneca  Indians.  It  will,  I  am  told,  de- 
stroy their  nation. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  George  Wash- 
ington spoken  directly  to  the  Senecas 
in  1790: 

Your  great  object  seems  to  be  the  security 
of  your  remaining  lands;  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, upon  this  point,  meant  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  clear,  that.  In  futiire. 
you  cannot  be  defrauded  of  your  lands;  that 
you  possess  the  right  to  sell,  and  the  right 


of  refusing  to  sell,  your  lands;    that,  there- 
fore the  sale  of   your  lands.   In  future,   will 
depend  entirely  upon  yourselves. 
Pemember  my  words.  Senecas. 

This  is  George  Washington  speaking 
as  President  of  the  United  States: 

Continue  to  be  strong  In  your  friendship 
wltli  the  United  States  and  you  may  rely 
upc  n  their  kindness  and  protection.  If  any 
m.m  bring  you  evil  reports  of  the  inten- 
tloiiS  of  the  United  States,  mark  that  man 
as  -aur  enemy;  for  he  will  deceive  you  and 
Iea<l  you  Into  trouble.  The  United  States  will 
be  'riie  and  faithful  to  their  agreement 

Now.  there  is  no  contention  here  that 
we  should  refuse  to  construct  a  flood  con- 
trol project  because  of  the  Indians;  if 
it  IS  necessary  and  if  it  is  most  eco- 
nomical, why.  yes.  build  But  today  the 
de<i$ion  is  in  your  hands  as  to  whether 
we  sJiould  order  a  study  which  will  give 
the  Indians  and  the  residents  of  the 
Conewango  Valley  a  fair  deal  on  the 
matter.  The  contention  that  there  has 
been  a  previous  study  which  covers  the 
matter  is  not  true. 

We  today  are  the  sovereign  repre- 
sentatives of  George  Washington  in 
1960. 

We  cannot  at  this  stage  salve  our  con- 
sciences by  saying  that  it  is  necessary 
to  break  a  treaty  to  protect  our  own  peo- 
ple from  floods.  In  the  face  of  such 
clear,  clean  words  of  honor,  spoken  by 
our  first  President  to  the  proud  and 
stalwart  Senecas  170  years  ago.  can  any 
of  us  wash  our  hands  and  hearts,  like 
Pontius  Pilate,  with  easy  rationaliza- 
tion*? 

I  ask  for  a  favorable  vote  on  my 
amendment. 
Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL] .  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentjeman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  thLs  case  has  gone  to  the 
U.S.  district  court  on  January  11.  1957. 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on  January 
21,  L957,  the  U.S.  district  court  on  April 
14,  1958,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on 
November  25.  1958.  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  June  15. 
1959.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  the  case.  So  let  us  have  the  record 
clear  as  far  as  whether  or  not  the  Seneca 
Indians  have  had  their  opportunity  in 
court. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret, more  than  you  can  possibly  know, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  op- 
pose this  proposed  amendment  How- 
ever. I  must  do  so  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  testimony  developed  in 
our  hearings  in  favor  of  this  reservoir 

I  have  attended  all  of  the  hearings  on 
this  particular  project. 

I  listened  to  many  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses on  this  bUl.  I.  therefore,  believe  I 
am  fair  in  stating  that  the  testimony  of 


the  proponents  for  the  Allegheny  River 
Reservoir  greatly  outweighs  the  evidence 
of  those  opposed. 

Now.  the  chief  rejusons  for  opposition 
to  this  reservoir  is  because  the  Seneca 
Indians  have  a  treaty  dating  back  to,  I 
believe,  1794.  with  the  United  States,  and 
they  felt  that  this  treaty  should  not  be 
broken. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  resisted 
for  years  the  construction  of  this  dam 
and  would  not  grant  the  Engineers  per- 
mission to  make  a  survey.  So  much  so 
that  the  Engineers  had  to  go  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  for  a  decision  in  the  matter. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  in 
familiar  with  me  will  accuse  me  of  not 
being  willing  to  help  our  Indians 

TTiose  of  you  who  have  .served  with  me 
on  the  Interior  Subcommittee  will  attest 
to  what  I  have  at  least  tried  to  accom- 
plish for  them  in  their  health  programs 
and  particularly  in  tuberculosis 

So  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  was 
determined  to  break  a  treaty 

Many  treaties  with  Indians  from  all 
sections  of  our  country  have  been 
changed,  some  of  them  having  more  at 
stake,  if  that  were  possible,  than  the 
Seneca  Tribe  in  this  instance. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  resume  of  a 
study  I  have  had  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

I  had  the  Library  of  Congress  check 
on  this  for  me  and  this  is  what  they  say: 

IKDIAN    Tribrs    Who    Havi    BEKEnxED    Pkom 

Dam    CONSTHUCTION 

Flathead  Indians  of  Montana  Receive 
compensation  from  a  private  company  for 
use  of  damslte  and  flooding  of  reservation 
land. 

Warmsprlngs  Indians  of  Oregon:  Receive 
compensation  from  a  private  company  for 
use  of  damslte 

FV)rt    Berthold    Indians   of    North    Dakota 
Receive  compensation  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for   flooding  and   other  Items  con- 
nected with  dam  construction. 

Nez  Perce  Indians  of  Idaho.  Warm  Spring 
Indians  of  Oregon,  Umatilla  Indians  of  Ore- 
gon. Yakima  Indians  of  Washington  Receive 
comp>ensatlon  from  Federal  Government  for 
flooding  of  fishing  sites  at  Celllo  Falls  on 
the  Columbia  and  construction  of  Dalles 
Dam. 

Wind  River  Indians  of  Wyoming  Receive 
compensation  from  Federal  Government  for 
Inundation  of  reservation  land,  In  connec- 
tion with  Boysen  Dam 

Standing  Rock  Indians  and  Cheyenne 
River  Indians  of  South  Dakota  Compensa- 
tion for  Oahe  Dam  on  Missouri  River. 

Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indians  of 
South  Dakota  Compensation  for  Randall 
Dam  on  Ml.s.sourl  River. 

Fort  Peck  Indians  of  Montana  Compen- 
sation of  Fort  Peck  Dam  on  Missouri  River. 

Crow  Indians  of  Montana:  Project-ed  Tel- 
lowtall  E>ftm  to  carry  compjtnsatlon. 

The  source  of  the  information  given 
by  the  Library  of  Con«re.ss  is  taken  from 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  Army  Engineers. 

I  am  interested  in  saving  life  and  pre- 
venting property  damage. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  towns  be- 
low the  propo.sed  site  of  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  have  had  many  experiences 
from  recurrent  floods. 

Surely  we  must  recognize  the  rights  of 
other  Americans  in  those  localities  espe- 
cially when  our  Indian  friends  can  be 
recompensed  by  our  Government. 
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This  reservoir  project  Ls  a  unit  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
and  !.«:  thf  key  unit  in  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem for  the  protection  of  the  Allegheny 
Valley,  the  metropolitan  area  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  upper  Ohio  Valley 

Now  my  interest  stems  from  the  fact 
that  this  comprehensive  plan  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  22,  1936,  again  in  June  1938. 
and  modilled  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
August  16.  1941. 

Over  2C  years  of  recurrent  floods  has 
seen,  according  to  the  testimony  inven  us, 
the  loss  of  36  lives  m  1936  and  damages 
of  $231.41'2,000  based  on  values  at  the 
time  of  flood  occurrences — that  is  1936 
through  1956. 

These  damages  and  deaths  occurred  in 
the  Allegheny  Valley  below  the  Allegheny 
Dam  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wlieeling,  W  Va.  At  least  $25 
million  damage  occurred  from  the  last 
flood  So  that  over  $250  million  damages 
have  occurred  from  1936  to  1960. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  a  basis  of 
present  dsy  values  the  damages  would 
exceed  $7J0  million. 

With  the  construction  of  this  reservoir 
it  is  estimated  that  the  city  of  Warren 
would  ha\e  a  100-percent  protection.  In 
the  1956  food  Warren  had  a  S4  5  million 
damage.  It  would  also  give  substantial 
protection  to  Oil  City  and  Franklin  be- 
cau.se  it  would  control  the  upstream 
drainage  'rom  those  towns 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  dams,  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  1936  disaster  in 
the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  Valleys,  of  which 
10  have  already  been  constructed  and 
which  no  opposition  was  encountered. 

Every  phase  of  this  project  has  been 
explored  jind  ftudied  and  its  economic 
justiflcation  has  been  proven. 

For  over  20  years  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  been  studying  this  project 
and  alternitive  plans. 

Every  one  of  us  concerned  with  proj- 
ects in  oui  own  districts  have  to  depend 
upon  the  Army  ETngineers  recommenda- 
tions for  those  projects.  They  are  the 
ones  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  best  quah- 
fled  to  pass  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
a  plan.  VTio  are  we  to  pass  on  a  tech- 
nical problem  of  engineering  ? 

The  opposition  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  witnesses  they  brought  forth 
during  our  hearings  in  favor  of  diverting 
the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  into  Lake 
Erie  were  original  and  the  best  method. 
Why  bless  your  hearts  that  was  proposed 
in  1928 — almost  32  years  ago — and  was 
considered  by  the  Army  Engineers  in 
their  early  studies  of  the  Allegheny 
Basin  and  was  discussed  in  an  unpub- 
lished report  prepared  by  the  Pittsburgh 
district  at  that  time. 

The  findings  of  that  report  and  sub- 
sequent reports  may  be  briefed  as  fol- 
lows: Diversion  for  flood -control  pur- 
poses only  is  not  economically  justified; 
diversion  for  water  power  development 
would  be  of  marginal  justification;  a 
major  reservoir  on  the  Allegheny  River 
would  be  required  in  connection  with  any 
effective  plan  of  diversion  for  fiood  con- 
trol or  power  development;  and  the  Al- 
legheny  Reservoir   would   not   preclude 


the  later  development  of  water  power  by 
diversion. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  diversion  to 
Lake  Erie  proposition  was  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  32  years  ago  and  many 
times  since. 

Now  what  other  plan  was  considered? 
The  Army  Engineers  in  their  studies  of 
this  reservoir  considered  the  construc- 
tion of  smaller  reservoirs  at  the  selected 
site  and  smaller  alternative  tributary 
reservoirs.  Comparison  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping a  large  volume  of  storage  ca- 
pacity in  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  with 
smaller  volumes  located  in  several  tribu- 
tary reservoirs  is  illustrated  by  the  pres- 
ent-day costs  of  existing  projects  such 
as  Tlonesta  Creek  and  East  Branch 
Clarion  River  Reservoirs,  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  tributaries  of 
the  Allegheny  River.  Based  on  an  an- 
alysis made  last  year,  storage  capacity 
for  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  was  indi- 
cated to  cost  $87  per  acre-foot,  as  com- 
pared with  $106  and  $115  for  the  Tlo- 
nesta Creek  and  East  Branch  Clarion, 
respectively.  To  substitute  storage  ca- 
pacity equivalent  to  that  in  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir  in  a  number  of  small 
reservoirs  would  be  more  costly  and  re- 
sult in  substantially  less  effective  con- 
trol of  the  floods. 

The  analyses  I  just  gave  you  were 
given  me  by  Gen.  J.  L.  Person,  the 
former  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
Civil  Works,  now  retired. 

General  Person  is  very  well  qualified 
to  give  us  his  opinion  on  this  reservoir. 
Before  being  promoted  to  Assistant  Chief 
of  Engineers  he  was  Chief  Engineer  for 
the  Ohio  Basin  and  is  intimately  famil- 
iar with  all  phases  of  flood  protection 
in  that  area. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  take 
the  advice  of  this  fine  engineer. 

General  Person  said  in  summary: 

Based  on  our  studies  of  possible  alterna- 
tive mesisures,  It  appears  that  the  A'legheny 
Reservoir  as  now  planned  provides  the  most 
practical  solution  of  the  flood  problem  In 
the  Allegheny  Beisln.  You  may  be  assured 
that  we  are  attempting  to  work  closely  with 
the  Indians  In  order  to  arrive  at  mutually 
acceptable  arrangements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  m  5  minutes,  and 
I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Albert*.  Is 
there  objection  io  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply  to 
indicate  my  support  of  the  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  matter  of  honor 
involving  a  treaty  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment entered  into  in  1790  should  not  be 
set  aside  for  reasons  that  are  primarily 
matters  of  financial  consideration.  The 
honor  of  the  United  States  is,  indeed,  at 
stake.  More  than  that,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem of  flood  control  can  be  met  by  other 
means.    I  am  advised — I  am  not  able  to 


evaluate  this  with  precision — that  at 
least  one  of  the  defenses  of  this  is  that 
it  provides  a  device  for  flushing  indus- 
trial sewage  down  the  rivers.  We  are 
involved  in  a  larger  program  of  at- 
tempting to  clean  up  the  rivers  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  we  should  attack  those 
problems  frontally  and  not  defend  dams 
which  are  located  with  that  in  mind, 
rather  than  with  the  larger  issues  of  the 
public  health  and  safety  in  mind.  Most 
especially  I  think  the  question  of  honor- 
ing a  treaty  with  another  nation  should 
be  observed  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing debate  on  this  amendment.  I  want 
to  refer  to  page  822  of  the  hearings,  part 
IV,  where  we  pay  tribute  to  Dr  Morgan. 
Everybody  realizes  what  a  great  man  he 
Ls,  what  a  fine  engineer,  and  what  won- 
derful work  he  did  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. But  after  all,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  are  as- 
signed to  us  in  connection  with  these 
works.  It  is  from  them  we  gain  the 
knowledge  on  which  we  make  our  deci- 
sions 

As  late  as  the  18th  of  this  month  we 
had  an  official  statement  from  the  Chief 
of   Engineers   on   the   testimony   of   Dr. 
Morgan.     It  reads  as  follows: 
St.\tfment  by  Chief  of  Engineers  on  State- 

MErfT   AND   Testimony   by    De.    Arthtjh   E. 

MonGAN    Concerning    Allegheny    Reser- 

voiii  and  Alternate  Proposals 

In  fi  statement,  published  In  the  fi^sca!  year 
1960  hearings  on  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill.  I  presented  to  this  committee 
an  analysis  of  the  major  factors  Involved 
In  my  determination  that  the  Allegheny  Re- 
servoir should  be  built  In  preference  to  the 
alternate  proposals  advanced  by  Dr.  Morgan. 
The  fact  that  I  did  not  reply  point  by  point 
to  Dr.  Morgan's  voluminous  argumentative 
statements,  many  of  which  are  matters  of 
judgment  or  opinions,  which  cannot  be  posi- 
tively proven  or  dlsproven  -vlthout  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  far  In  excess  of  that 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  valid  determination 
in  this  matter,  seems  to  be  taken  by  Dr. 
Morgan  as  verification  that  his  arguments  are 
sound  and  factual.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  Ms  conclusions. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  every  one 
of  the  p>olnt6  raised  by  Dr.  Morgan  has  been 
carefully  analyzed  by  members  of  my  staff, 
and  by  me  p>er£Onally,  and  that  I  have  con- 
scientiously weighed  all  tlie  arguments,  both 
pro  and  con.  before  arriving  at  my  decision. 
I  resp<»ct  Dr  Morgan's  professional  prestige 
and,  ol'  course,  his  right  to  express  his  opin- 
ions. The  charges  he  has  made  on  the  com- 
petence and  integrity  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, as  well  as  the  engineering  firm  em- 
ployed by  us  to  study  alternate  plans,  are 
without  foundation 

The  record  Is  so  clouded  by  charges  and 
countercharges,  many  of  which  are  of  small 
moment,  that  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  sit- 
uation by  citing  a  few  biislc  principles  that 
are  followed  by  engineers  In  arriving  at  a 
solutum  to  an  engineering  problem.  The 
Judgment  factor  Is  basic  In  such  determi- 
nations. 

( 1 )  First,  it  Is  essential  to  establish  what 
the  project  Is  Intended  to  accomplish  In 
the  case  at  hand,  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  project  are  to  provide  flood  protection  to 
cities  and  towns  along  the  lower  Allegheny 
River,  and  to  augment  low  flows  on  the  river 
during  dry  periods.  Design  requirements  are 
then  tentatively  established  on  the  basis  of 
examination  of  all  available  records,  as  well 
as  hypothetical  det^Tulnatlons  of  p^:>S£lble 
storm  Intensities. 
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(2)  The  next  step  Is  the  examination  of 
available  sltea  whlcli  are  capable  of  meeting 
the  design  reqiiirement*.  The  varioiis  pos- 
sible sites  axe  only  studied  to  the  extent 
necessao'  to  detennlne  which  will  accom- 
plish the  established  objectives  at  the  least 
cost.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  possible 
site  and  various  combinations  thereof  must 
be  studied  In  complete  detail  to  arrive  at  this 
determination.  For  a  basin  the  size  of  the 
Allegheny.  It  would  be  a  most  tlme-consum- 
log.  costly,  and  wasteful  procedure.  It  u.  In 
this  area  that  the  Judgment  factor  must 
govern. 

(3)  Once  the  relative  advantage  of  a  site 
la  established,  further  efforts  are  devoted  to 
finalizing  design  requirements  and  to  exten- 
sive Investigation  of  the  site  selected  to  de- 
velop fully  the  engineering  plana  for  the 
project.  Its  estimated  cost,  and  economic 
Justiflcatlon. 

The  general  principles  I  have  enumerated 
were  fDllowed  in  our  studies  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Basin  and  our  Initial  selection  of  the 
Klnzua  site.  I  might  add  that  as  early  as 
1928  the  corps  considered  a  plan  Involving 
diversion  of  water  Into  the  Conewango  Basin 
and  Into  Lake  Erie  but  found  the  pUn  to  be 
of  marginal  Justlflcatlon.  Because  of  the 
Intensive  interest  that  was  generated  when 
Dr  Morgan  revived  the  diverslcn  proposal  In 
1957,  I  decided  to  have  an  Independent  ao- 
pralsal  of  the  relative  merits  of  various  j)os- 
slble  diversion  plans  and  the  authorized  Al- 
legheny Reservoir.  The  firm  of  Tlpf>etts- 
Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton  was  engaged  to 
make  the  necessary  studies.  The  engineer- 
lr,g  arm  consulted  freely  with  Dr.  Morgan 
during  the  course  of  their  studies,  and  stud- 
led  five  plans  which  they  considered  would 
cover  the  principal  possibilities  for  storage 
In  the  Conewango  Basin  and  for  diversion 
into  Lake  Erie  The  result*  of  those  studies 
have  been  furnished  to  this  committ-ee  In 
brief,  the  alternative  plans  were  estimated 
by  the  engineering  Qrm  to  cost  from  25  to  38 
percent  mcM"e  than  the  authorized  project, 
would  reqiiire  the  taking  of  from  51  to  108 
pyercent  more  land,  and  require  the  disloca- 
tion of  from  150  to  180  percent  more  people. 

In  my  opinion,  those  studies  were  ac- 
complished in  sufficient  detail  to  establish 
reasonable  estimates  of  cost  for  the  various 
plans  considered  and  an  adequate  basis  for 
comparing  their  relative  merits.  This  does 
not  mean  that  these  plans  were  develof>ed 
with  the  same  degree  of  detail  that  Is  avail- 
able for  the  Allegheny  Reservoir.  For  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir,  complete  field  investigations 
and  surveys  have  been  made,  and  essentially 
all  m '.Jor  elements  of  the  project  are  de- 
signed The  cost  of  developing  the  project 
to  this  stage  is  In  the  order  of  $13  million. 
Obviously  five  alternate  plans,  covering  a 
much  larger  area  and  Involving  several  ma- 
jor structures,  diversion  channels  necessary 
to  handle  vast  quantities  of  water,  and  many 
many  more  dislocations,  could  not  be  de- 
veloped to  the  same  degree  of  detail  that  was 
already  available  for  the  authorized  project. 
Such  w.as  not  possible  within  the  limits  of 
time  and  money  However,  the  engineering 
firm  made  subsurface  Investigations  to  the 
extent  considered  necessary  for  the  design  of 
structures  and  channels  and  for  estimating 
unit  costs,  established  highway  relocations  as 
determined  necessary  in  consultation  with 
State  and  county  highway  officials,  reviewed 
land  sales  In  the  Conewango  Valley  as  a  basis 
for  establishing  land  costs  and  with  those 
data  on  hand,  developed  five  workable  en- 
gineering plans. 

After  this  study  was  completed.  Dr  Mor- 
gan wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that 
In  his  opinion  the  cost  estimates  for  the  al- 
ternate plans  were  overstated,  particularly 
with  recpect  to  highway  relocations  and  unit 
costs  for  excavation.  I  met  with  Dr.  Morgan 
In  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Mr.  Dewey  Short,  in  July  1958  and  at 
that  time  asked  hun  to  give  me  any  facts  he 


might  Jxave  to  support  his  opinions,  which  he 
agreed  to  do.  In  October  1958.  some  8 
month*  after  the  engineering  Arm  completed 
its  report,  Dr.  Morgan  came  to  my  office  and 
gave  me  copies  of  a  memorandum  In  which 
he  advanced  still  another  proposal,  which  he 
called  plan  6.  This  was  the  first  time  Dr. 
Morgan  proposed  the  Cmewango-Cattarau- 
gus  plan. 

In  his  own  words,  this  was  the  same  plan 
as  the  engineering  firm's  plan  1,  except  for 
the  outlet  Into  Lake  Erie.  In  effect,  he  took 
the  engineering  design  for  plan  1.  deducted 
Items  {>ertalnlng  to  the  Silver  Creek  outlet, 
and  substituted  the  Cattaraugus  Creek  out- 
let which  he  claimed  was  superior  In  all  re- 
spects He  also  deducted  certain  highway  re- 
location Items,  which  by  his  standards  were 
not  necessary.  He  then  reestlmated  this 
comblaatlon  plan  by  applying  unit  costs 
which  were  materially  lower  than  those  de- 
velope4  by  the  engineering  firm  to  arrive  at 
his  estimated  cost  ;or  plan  6. 

I  might  add  that  apparently  all  this  was 
done  otti  the  basis  of  Dr  Morgan's  observa- 
tions, without  the  benefit  of  detailed  field 
Investigations  and  surveys,  and  even  more 
Importantly,  without  developing  a  fully  co- 
ordinated engineering  plan  Por  example, 
Dr.  Morgan  established  the  maximum  capac- 
ity of  tihe  outlet  works  and  the  channel  from 
the  reaervuir  to  Cattarai;gus  Creek  at  60.00C 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  indicated  that  such 
a  flow  or  an  even  greater  flow  could  be  car- 
ried down  that  valley  with  little  difficulty. 
Our  studies  of  Cattaraugus  Creek  In  1946 
showed  that  the  maximum  flood  of  record 
at  G<?^anda.  N  Y.,  was  35.900  cubic  feet  per 
second  on  Bdarch  17,  1942.  when  flood  dam- 
ai^es  were  experienced  at  Irving.  Sunset  Bay, 
Gowanda,  and  In  the  Zoar  Valley.  Lesser 
floods  >lso  caused  damages  at  these  locations 
In  195€  and  1957  It  seems  obvious,  there- 
fore that  the  60.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
discharge  from  the  Conewango  Reservoir  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Morgan,  combined  with 
postflood  flows  on  Cattaraugus  Creek  would 
create  a  serious  floixl  problem  In  the  Cat- 
taraugus Valley. 

After  careful  review  of  all  of  Dr.  Morgan's 
arguments,  I  could  only  conclude  that  his 
p:.i.n  6  could  not  be  constructed  at  a  mate- 
rially less  cost  than  the  engineering  firm's 
plan  1,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  about 
8142  3  Tnllllon.  or  over  $31  million  more  than 
the  authorized  project.  Accordingly,  I  see 
no  purpofie  In  spyendlng  time  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  to  study  that 
proposBl  in  detail  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Morgan. 

I  have  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to  ex- 
plain Why  I  have  taken  my  position  with 
respect  to  Dr  Morgan's  plan  6.  Unless  suffi- 
cient iiddltlonal  benefits  can  be  uncovered 
to  Justlfly  the  added  cost  involved.  It  Is 
obvlouB  that  the  cheapest  plan  which  will 
accomplish  the  desired  objectives  should  be 
built  In  my  opinion,  the  authorized  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir  is  the  most  economic  solu- 
tion by  a  wide  margin. 

On  riie  matter  of  benefits.  Dr  Morgan  tells 
about  protecting  Pittsburgh  from  a  flood 
three  times  as  great  as  wo\ild  Allegheny 
iKlnTTUai  Reservoir  and  storing  three  times 
as  much  water  for  flow  regulation.  How- 
ever, his  plan  makes  no  provision  for  stor- 
ing or  discharging  tliat  amount  of  water. 
In  my  statement  to  this  committee  last  year. 
I  disc'issed  fully  the  adequacy  of  Allegheny 
Reser^Tlr  for  flood  control  and  flow  regula- 
tion The  small  amount  of  annual  benefits 
that  c«in  be  evaluated  by  Increasing  storage 
capacities  for  fl<od  control  and  flow  regula- 
tion would  not  Justify  the  added  cost 
involved. 

In  conclusion,  I  consider  that  the  matter 
of  alternative  plans  has  been  adequately 
studied,  and  that  the  results  obtained  con- 
cluslvedy  established  the  desirability  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  authorized  project,  on 
which    construction    has    been    initiated,     I 


recommend  that  It  be  allowed  to  continue 
No  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  further 
study  of  Dr.  Morgan's  plan. 

With  that  I  rest  my  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   I  Mr    Goodfi-lI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  48.  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inclusion  of  funds 
in  this  bill  for  the  Dillon  Reservoir  proj- 
ect is  a  pireat  wi-sonal  satisfaction  to 
me.  but,  more  importantly,  it  is  a  dem- 
on.stration  on  the  part  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  President  of 
their  interest  in  this  project  to  provide 
flood  protection  in  southea-stem  Ohio. 
The  bill  includes  the  full  $4,223,000  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  $30  million  project  dur- 
ing; the  next  fi.«u:al  year. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  Dillon 
project  has  been  anxiously  awaited  by 
the  people  of  Zanesville  and  the  Musk- 
ingum River  Valley  fZach  year,  as  floods 
have  occurred  or  threatened  this  popu- 
lous area,  the  hope  for  the  completion 
of  the  dam  hixs  t)een  renewed  At  such 
ommous  times,  the  specter  of  an  un- 
completed dam  has  seemed  ironic  to 
families  who  have  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  iheir  homes  and  possessions 
by  the  raging  waters  of  the  uncontrolled 
Licking  River.  The  recommendation 
for  these  funds  this  year  can  best  be 
translated  into  terms  which,  in  fact, 
recommend  the  future  alleviation  of 
fear,  misery,  and  destnictlon.  These 
funds  will  assure  the  completion  of  the 
dam  and  vast  human  benefits  which  it 
will  bring  to  southeastern  Ohio.  Our 
action  here  today  also  is  a  major  step  in 
assuring  the  last  project  in  the  flood 
control  envisioned  many  years  ago  for 
the  Muskingum  Conservancy  District, 
a  system  of  protective  dams  that  has 
become  an  internationally  admired 
model  for  flood  control  and  Its  bjisrod- 
ucts  of  human  betterment  throuRh  effec- 
tive land  conservation  and  recreation 
uses, 

I  wish  to  express  today  the  pratitude  of 
the  people  of  southeastern  Ohio  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  as  well  as 
to  the  many  others  whose  continuing 
faith  in  this  project  over  the  past  two 
decades  has  brou^tht  It  to  the  verge  of 
reality. 

I  wish,  too,  to  ur^e  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  containing,  in  addition  to 
appropriations  for  the  Dillon  Reservoir, 
$15,000  in  funds  for  the  initiation  of  a 
review  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  flood 
control  estimates  in  the  Licking  River 
Valley.  In  view  of  the  new  protection 
the  Dillon  Dam  offers,  previous  estimates 
for  this  valley  are  obsolete  The  review. 
estimated  to  cost  $40,000  to  complete 
during  the  next  several  years,  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  proper  expenditure  which  will 
consider  the  need  for  lonc;-contemplated 
local  protection  plans  and  other  flood 
control  measures. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  recommenda- 
tion for  $250,000  in  additional  planning 
funds  for  the  Belleville  locks  and  dam 
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on  the  Ohio  River  The  modernization 
of  the  navigation  dams  on  the  Ohio  is 
important  to  the  maintenance  of  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation's  industry  and  com- 
merce. This  proposed  replacement 
structure  at  Belleville  is  part  of  that  vi- 
tal process  and,  I  beheve,  fully  justifies 
the  exc>enditure  which  this  bill  recom- 
mends 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On 
page  4.  line  18,  after  the  word  "law"  strike 
the  remainder  of  the  line  and  all  of  lines 
19  and  20  and  strike  the  following  language 
In  line  21  "hereafter  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated " 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
respectfully  dissent  and  vigorously  dis- 
sent from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that 
this  language  which  I  sought  to  have 
stricken  on  a  point  of  order,  is  not  as 
the  Chair  ruled  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  I  insist  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
words  very  clearly  show  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion. It  is  language  which  authorizes 
appropriations  not  previously  authorized 
by  law.  I  ask  you  to  read  this  language 
again,  which  Ls  found  on  page  4,  lines  18 
to  21.  I  will  reread  it;  "which  are  au- 
thorized by  a  law  limiting  the  amount  to 
be  appropriated  therefor,  except  as  may 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  amount  now 
or  hereafter" — note  the  word  "here- 
after"— and  the  language  continues, 
■"authorized  to  be  appropriated." 

Mr  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  TABER  Does  not  that  language 
mean  that  somebody  can  come  in  25  years 
from  now  and  proceed  to  use  money  out 
of  this  fund? 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  TABER      That  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  or  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  believe  that  any 
money  that  is  appropriated  now  would 
not  be  sp)ent  before  20  years?  More 
likely  It  would  be  spent  in  20  days. 

Mr.  GROSS  As  I  was  pointing  out, 
the  language  reads,  "hereafter  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated"  In  other  words, 
somebody  at  .some  later  time  is  going  to 
have  to  determine  how  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  and  where  it  is  to  be  spent.  Who 
is  going  to  make  the  decision?  This  is 
strictly  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  it  ought  to  be  stricken.  Let  me 
say  In  closing,  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
Members  sustain  this  kind  of  language 
in  this  appropriation  bill,  they  can  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  when  other  ap- 
propriation bills  come  along, 

Mr  RABAUT,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  pre- 
viously explained  on  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order,  the  legislative  commit- 
tees in  Public  Works  authorization  bills 
set  a  monetary  limitation  on  certain 
river  basins  within  which  a  number  of 
projects     are     individually     authorized. 


The  purpose  of  the  language  in  question 
is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  appro- 
priating in  such  a  fashion  as  to  set  aside 
these  monetary  limitations  established 
by  the  legislative  committees.  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated  as  retention  of  this  language  is 
a  desirable  control  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  >  there 
were — ayes  21,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE,    GENERAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  preservation, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  care  of  existing 
river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  and  related 
works.  Including  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  of  harbor  chan- 
nels provided  by  a  State,  municipality,  or 
other  public  agency,  outside  of  harbor  lines, 
and  serving  essential  needs  of  general  com- 
merce and  navigation;  financing  the  United 
States  share  of  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  remedial  works  in  the  Ni- 
agara River;  activities  of  the  California  De- 
bris Commission;  administration  of  laws  per- 
taining to  preservation  of  navigable  waters: 
surveys  and  charting  of  northern  and  north- 
western lakes  and  connecting  waters:  clear- 
ing and  straightening  channels:  removal  of 
obstructions  to  navigation;  rescue  work,  and 
repair,  or  restoration  of  flood  control  projects 
threatened  or  destroyed  by  flood;  and  not  to 
exceed  H. 9 15, 000  for  trans_"er  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  conservation  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  as  authorized  by  law;  »126,420,000, 
to  remain  available  until  exi>ended 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Members  are  not  of  a  mind  to  approve 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  to  add 
projects  to  the  bill  under  consideration, 
I  recognize  that  there  is  all  but  an  un- 
written rule  to  that  effect  with  resE>ect 
to  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 

However,  I  feel  compelled  at  least  to 
call  the  Members'  attention  to  a  project 
in  my  district  which  has  particular  merit 
and  which,  I  hope,  will  be  added  to  the 
bill  when  it  is  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  in  the  other  txxly. 

I  speak  of  the  Manistee  River  and 
Harbor  project  In  a  report  dated  De- 
cember 15.  1959,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
recommended  the  following  improve- 
ments: First,  dredging  to  a  depth  of  25 
feet  over  the  full  width  of  the  entrance 
channel  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  a 
depth  of  23  feet  in  the  Manistee  River 
channel;  and  second.  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  replacing  the  Maple 
Street  Bridge  over  the  Manistee  River, 
with  local  participation. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  recommended 
that  local  interests  participate  in  the  cost 
of  replacing  the  bridge — under  section 
6.  Public  Law  647.  76th  Congress,  i& 
amended — to  the  extent  of  $154,100. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Manistee  have  already  evi- 
denced their  determination  and  willing- 
ness to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost  by 
voting,  on  April  4.  1960.  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  that  purpose 

Although  this  project  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 


approved  for  authorization  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  unfortunately,  it  has 
not  yet  been  authorized  by  the  Cori^ess. 
There  is  good  reason  to  hope  and  exF>ect, 
however,  that  the  project  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  authorization  bill  soon  to 
be  reported  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  improvements  rec- 
ommended in  connection  with  the  Man- 
istee River  and  Harbor  project  are 
urgently  needed  and  are  already  long 
overdue.  Request  ha,s  been  made  for 
planning  funds  for  the  project  in  the 
amount  of  $75,000. 

I  express  the  hope  that  appropriate 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  other  body 
to  fulfill  that  request  before  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  H.R.  12326,  the  bill 
pendini?  before  the  House  today,  mcludes 
a  number  of  projects  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  first  district,  as  well  as 
the  central  west-coast  areas  of  Florida. 

A  number  of  these  projects  have  been 
worked  on  diligently  by  local  public 
officials  as  well  as  interested  citizens  and 
by  myself,  as  Representatives  of  the  First 
District  embracing  the  counties  of  Pinel- 
las. Hillsborough,  Pasco,  and  Hernando. 

I  call  attention  of  the  House  to  those 
proposed  appropriations  at  this  time, 
which  include: 

CONSTRUCTION   PROJECTS 

Tampa  Harbor  project,  $117,000. 

Construction  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  Caloosahatchee  to  Anclote 
River,  Fla. — continuing,  $2  million, 

SURVEY     FUNDS 

Little  Manatee  River — restudy  survey, 
$12,000. 

Ybor  and  Port  Sutton  Channels. 
$6,700 — improvements  to  Tampa  Harbor. 

Flood  control  survey,  Pour-River 
Basin  study — Hillsborough,  Withlacoo- 
chee,  Oklawaha,  and  Peace  River  Basins. 
$100,000. 

TAMPA    HARBOR    PROJECT 

The  Tampa  Harbor  project  has  al- 
ready been  physically  completed  as  of 
February  of  this  year,  and  the  $117,000 
item  referred  to  above  is  for  reimburse- 
ment for  funds  advanced  to  complete  the 
project,  bringing  the  total  Federal  appro- 
priation for  the  Tampa  Harbor  project, 
including  the  $334,000  for  the  Hills- 
borough River  clearance  project  to  $14.- 
530,000.  This  means  that  approximately 
50  miles  of  channel  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Tampa  and  Port  Tampa  in- 
volved in  this  project  has  oeen  completed 
to  the  authorized  depth  of  34  feet,  and 
width  of  400  feet,  together  with  improved 
turning  basins  and  channel  bends.  Al- 
ready the  tremendous  benefits  to  the 
community  are  being  realized  in  that  the 
1959  tonnage  will  approximate  14  mil- 
lion tons  with  3,500  vessels  entermg  the 
port  and  with  anticipated  further  study 
growth  foreseen.  In  the  last  5  years 
since  the  project  started,  since  1954.  the 
volume  of  port  tonnage  has  increased 
over  4  million  tons — an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 40  i>ercent.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  am  happy  to  report  also  that 
the  Examiner  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  his  report  on  the 
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Tampa  import-export  rate  catse  rec- 
ommended that  the  railroad  rate  for 
import-export  commodities  to  the  port 
of  Tampa  should  be  reduced  and  should 
be  at  a  rate  comparable  to  other  gulf 
ports  and  we  are  hoping  for  favorable 
action  on  this  matter. 

In  1959  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  adopted 
an  appropriate  resolution  directing  the 
Board  of  Engineers  to  review  the  reports 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  on  the  Tampa 
Harbor  project  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  modifying  the 
existing  project  to  include  Ybor  and  Port 
Sutton  Channels  improvement.  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  sum  of  $27,000  for 
this  survey  report  and  a  request  of  $6,700 
was  made  this  year  to  complete  these 
surveys.  Industrial  development  al- 
ready resulting  from  harbor  improve- 
ments, in  that  the  industries  require  the 
availability  of  adequate  shipping  facil- 
ities, Is  estimated  at  over  $160  million 
durin?  the  last  5'2  years. 

There  is  also  under  way,  as  the  result 
of  authorization  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  a  survey  study  on  the 
McKay  Bay.  Tampa  Harbor  expan-=^ion 
proposal  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  port  facilities  and  survey 
funds  in  the  amount  of  some  $70,000 
which  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1960.  This  survey  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  the  near 
future.  Thus,  Tampa  Harbor  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ports 
on  the  gulf  coast. 

INTRACOASTAL    WATERWAY 

The  $2  million  appropriations  for  the 
Iniracoastal  Waterway,  Caloosahatchee 
to  Anclote,  Fla..  provides  for  a  channel 
9  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  and  about 
150  miles  long,  starting  south  at  Ft. 
Myers  smd  going  to  the  Anclote  River 
at  Tarpon  Springs,  along  a  series  of  pro- 
tected inside  waters,  bordering  on  the 
gulf  coast  of  Florida.  The  total  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  the  project  is 
$8,800,000  for  which  appropriation  was 
made  in  the  amount  of  $389,000  for  com- 
pletion of  engineering  studies  in  1959 
and  $546,000  in  1960  for  commencement 
of  construction.  This  year's  appropria- 
tion recommended  by  the  President  of 
$2  million  will  complete  four  additional 
segments  of  this  important  waterway. 
The  requested  $2  million  will  be  applied 
to  the  following ; 

Initiate  dredging  Alligator  Creek 

to   Dona   B.1V $800,000 

Initiate    dredging    Dona    Bay    to 

Tanipa    Bay 225,000 

Continue  dredging  between 
Charlotte  Harbc-r  and  Alli- 
gator   Creek 740.  000 

Engineering  and  de=;lgn 100.000 

Supervision  and  administration..       135,000 

Total 2,000,000 

roun-Hivra  basin  stttdt 

Concerning  the  Four-River  Basin 
study.  Hillsborough.  Withlacoochee.  Ok- 
lawaha,  and  Peace  Rivers,  the  Army 
Engineers  recommended,  in  their  supple- 
mental budgetary  requests,  this  survey 
based  largely  upon  the  1959-60  flood  dis- 
aster, the  latter  causing  an  estimated 
$40  million  in  damages. 


The  President,  of  course,  declared  the 
area  involved  as  a  national  disaster  relief 
area  by  proclamation  on  March  23,  1960, 
and  all  governing  authorities  are  ap- 
parently unanimous  In  their  support  of 
this  $100,000  Pour-River  Basin  flood  con- 
trol survey  approach. 

This  survey  involves  some  14  counties 
in  Florida  and  my  personal  visitation  of 
the  area  thoroughly  convinces  me  of  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  this  matter 
expeditiously  in  order  to  establish  a  flood 
con  rol  plan  to  prevent  such  future  dis- 
asters to  the  extent  that  it  is  po.ssible. 

Tie  Hillsborough  River  survey  resolu- 
tion was  passed  on  my  request  by  the 
HoL.^e  Public  Works  Committee,  dated 
AMt:ust  14.  1959.  and  likewi.se.  the  With- 
lacoochee River  resolution  was  pa.ssed 
on  'he  sfime  date,  incorporating  the  4 
prior  authorizations. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Okla- 
waha  Authority,  the  Peace  River  Board, 
and  the  go\-erning  authorities  in  the 
Witlilacoochee  and  Hillsborough  areas 
are  wholly  in  accord  with  this  Four- 
River  Baein  study  reques:  and  likewi.^e 
have  emphasized  the  absolute  necessity 
for  :he  commencement  of  this  survey. 
Planning  and  programing  by  local.  State, 
and  Federal  authorities  for  the  control  of 
over;lowiiig  water  in  the  area  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  development  of  this 
comnxehensive  study. 

I  have  requested  that  the  flood  con- 
trol survey  be  all  inclusive  and  in  con- 
nect:on  with  this  have  asked  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  include 
in  the  omnibus  pubhc  works  bill,  which 
has  pas.sed  the  House,  an  authorization 
for  inclu-Sion  of  the  following  areas  as  a 
part  of  the  Four-River  Basin  study  to  be 
included  m  the  $100,000  appropriation 
made  by  this  pending  bill.  Those  areas 
include  Brook.s\nlle,  Masaryktown,  Cote 
River,  .A.riclote  River,  and  Lake  Tarpon, 
all  of  which  suffered  severe  flooding  con- 
ditior^  daring  the  1960  flood  disaster. 
LrrrLE  ma.vatee 

This  project  was  authorized  by  the 
1945  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  and  pro- 
vides for  a  channel  6  feet  deep  and  100 
feet  vvide  from  Tampa  Bay  to  a  point 
2,700  feet  above  the  railroad  bnds<e  at 
Ruskin.  and  75  feet  wide  m  the  Marsh 
Branch  wath  a  turning  basin  6  feet  deep 
m  the  Uttle  Manatee  River  at  U.S. 
Highway  541  and  Bridge  Ruskin  for  a 
total  length  of  5.4  miles. 

The  Army  Engineers  report,  as  a  result 
of  my^request  that  the  matter  be  recon- 
sidered in  that  the  project  had  been  put 
on  th'i  deferred  iist.  that  a  re.study  is 
justified  due  to  the  changes  in  prospec- 
tive waterway  movements  and  since  the 
last  sludy  in  1952  found  the  project  to 
U\ck  e:jonomic  justification.  The  corps 
further  found  that  recent  evidence  of  in- 
creased u$e  and  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  the  improvement  of  the  waterway 
justifi«rd  the  requested  funds  for  this 
year  in  the  amount  of  $12,000  to  accom- 
plish ;i  restudy  of  the  project  to  deter- 
mme  its  cnrrent  economic  feasibility  im- 
rier  present  condiUons.  I  am  elad  that 
this  restudy  has  been  included  in  this 
years  appropriations  and  am  hopeful 
that  the  restudy  will  find  the  project 
economically  feasible  so  it  can  be  con- 
sidere<.  for  construction  money. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rLOOD  CONTROL,  MI.S.SISSIPFT  RIVEK  AND 

TKIBITARIES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  pro.''ecutlng 
work  of  flood  control,  and  rescue  work,  re- 
pair, re«toratlon,  or  maintenance  of  flood 
control  projects  threatened  or  destroyed  by 
fliX)d.  as  authorized  by  law  (33  U  S  C.  702a. 
702g-n.  $69,560,000,  of  which  $171,300  shall 
be  avaUable  for  development  of  recreation 
facilities  at  existing  reservoirs,  to  remain 
available   until    expended. 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  lunendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  dcik. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   Mr,   Hottman   of 

Mlclilgan    On  page  6.  line  16.  strike  out  lines 
16,    17  and   18. 

Mr.  WHITTEH^  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  general 
membership  of  the  Hou.se  recognizes  the 
value  of  flood  control  projects  and  the 
necessity  for  flood  control  projects  in  this 
county:  certainly  I  do.  for  it  was  my 
motion  which  saved  many  projects  last 
year.  However,  frequently  the  member- 
ship, I  am  afraid,  overlooks  the  fart  that 
when  you  build  big  dams  you  greatly  help 
the  territory  below  the  dams  Those  be- 
low get  the  benefit;  the  people  and  coun- 
ties abcve  the  dams  have  their  richest 
lands  tp-ken  away  and  off  the  tax  rolls. 
Without  exception  it  is  their  richest 
lands  they  lose. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  four 
huge  reservoirs  had  been  authorized  as 
one  project,  for  coiv-truction  in  my  area. 
with  all  the  ill  effects  in  my  district  and 
the  benefits  going  to  a  small  part  of 
my  di.stilct.  but  the  major  part  to  ad- 
jacent areas.  Two  of  these  dams  had 
been  built  when  I  came  here  and  of 
course,  the  Congre-ss  built  the  other  two, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people  above 
the  dam 

Now  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  got 
these  authorizations  through  and  when 
funds  were  appropriated,  the  people 
at  the  damsite  and  above  the  dams  were 
assured  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  help  protect  the  watersheds  and 
would  develop  the  area  around  the  dams. 
thus  inviting  u.se  by  the  fcneral  public 
and  partially  offsetting  the  economic 
loss  to  the  people  and  to  the  counties 
affected. 

The  dams  were  built  In  short  order. 
The  damage  to  areas  above  the  dams 
was  immediate:  however,  the  other  part, 
that  which  was  promised  to  the  people 
above  the  dams,  has  been  slow  Indeed 
to  come  as  the  following  statement  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  show  : 
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Now  what  was  recommended  this  year 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  is  no  great 
amount   nor  is  it  for  any  fancy  facilities. 

Let  u.s  see  what  would  be  knocked  out 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Sardi;  Reservoir:  Requested  funds — 
$50.000 — will  be  applied  to: 

Initiate  and  complete 

Bituminous  road  surfacing  (dam- 
site) $19,500 

Roads,   construction,   and   bltuml- 

noui:  surfacing  (damsite) 2,900 

Parking  areas,  construction,  and 
bltumlnoua  surfacing  (dam- 
sit*)  - 7.  600 

Comfort  station  (danwlte) 12.000 

FamUy  camping  facllitiea  (vari- 
ous locations) 800 

Engineering    and    design 3,000 

Supervision  and  administration 4.200 


Initiate  and  complete — Continued 
ParkinK  areas    bituminous  surfac- 
ing    idBm*i»e     and    Persimmon 

Hill) $1,200 

Site     preparation     (various    loca- 
tions)         4, 600 

Engineering  and  design 3.000 

Supervision  and  administration 4,200 


Total 50.000 

Visitf  tion  at  Sardis  Reservoir  amount- 
ed to  9.22,500  visitor-days  in  1958  which 
is  an  increase  of  109,500  over  1957. 
Public  use  areas  and  facilities  in  vicinity 
of  dam  are  extremely  overcrowded  and 
wholly  inadequate,  necessitating  con- 
tinued expansion.  Requested  funds  are 
to  continue  the  established  program  de- 
signed to  meet  demonstrated  needs.  At- 
tendance for  first  10  months  of  1959  was 
1.229.00(1  Total  for  fiscal  year  1961  is 
expectec    to  reach  1,500.000. 

Arkubatia  Reservoir:  Requested 
funds— $70.000 — will  be  apphed  to: 

Initiate  end  i.mplete 

Parkiiii;  areas  and  roads,  bitumi- 
nous surlaclng   (damsite) $38,600 

Parkint;     area    construction,     and 

gravel  surfacing  (damsite) 600 

Road  construction  and  gravel  sur- 
facing   (damslt*) 600 

8it«    preparation     (various    loca- 
tions)  1.  000 

Guardrail   (damsite) 1.000 

Launching   ramp    idamalte) 11,400 

Family    camping    facilities    (vari- 
ous   ;ocatlons  I 3,700 

Comf or-  station   (damsite) 3.100 

Engineering  and  design 4.100 

Supervision  and  administration 5.900 


Total... 70,000 

Visitation  at  Arkabutla  Reservoir 
amounted  to  261,300  visitor-days  in  1958, 
which  is  an  increase  of  7.300  over  1957 
Public  US"  areas  and  facilities  in  vicinity 
of  dam  fire  extremely  overcrowded  and 
wholly  inadequate,  necessitating  contin- 
ued expansion.  Requested  funds  are  to 
continue  the  established  program  de- 
signed to  meet  demonstrated  needs  At- 
tendance for  first  10  months  of  1959  was 
276,000  Total  for  fiscal  year  1961  is 
expected  to  reach  400  000 

Enid  Reservoir;   Requested  funds  will 
be  applie<l  to: 

Initiate  and  complete: 

Bituminous  road  surfacing  (Per- 
simmon   Hill) $13,700 

Cooifort    station    ( includes  water 

and  p>weri    (damsite) 10,000 

Tent     and     trailer     campground 

(damsite)    5,000 

Well  (hand  pump)    (damsite) 500 

WBonily  camping  facilities  (vari- 
ous locations) 4  200 

-Ski  ramp  (damsite) 2.000 

Parking  areas,  construction  and 
gravel  surfacing  (damsite  and 
Persinonun  Hiil) 1.600 


ToUl 50,000 

Visitation  at  Enid  Reservoir  amounted 
to  426,100  visitor-days  in  1958.  Public 
use  areas  and  facilities  m  vicinity  of  dam 
are  extremely  overcrowded  and  wholly 
inadequate,  necessitating  continued  ex- 
pansion. Requested  funds  are  to  con- 
tinue the  established  program  designed 
to  meet  demonstrated  needs  Attend- 
ance for  first  10  months  of  1959  was  379- 
000.  Total  for  fi.scal  year  1961  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  600,000 

Grenada  Reservoir:  Requested 
funds — $30,000 — will  be  applic-d  to. 

Initiate  and  complete: 

Road  construction  and  bituminous 

surfacing    (damsite) $15,900 

Parking    areas,    construction    and 
bituminous   surfacing    (damsite 

and  Grenada  Landing) 8,100 

Family    camping    facilities    (vari- 
ous locations) 1    7(X) 

Engineering  and  design l   800 

Supervision  and  administration 2,500 


ToUL- 30,  000 

Visitation  at  Grenada  Reservoir 
amounted  to  1,248,300  vLsitor-days  in 
1958.  which  is  an  increase  of  146.300  over 
1957.  Public  u.se  areas  and  facilities  in 
vicimty  of  dam  are  extremely  over- 
crowded and  wholly  inadequate,  necessi- 
tating continued  expansion  Requested 
funds  are  to  continue  the  established 
program  designed  to  meet  demonstrated 
needs.  Attendance  frr  first  10  months 
of  1959  was  1,241.000  Total  for  fiscal 
year  1961  expected  to  reach  1.375,000. 

Now  I  have  pointed  out  that  this 
amendment  would  break  faith  with  the 
people  and  counties  in  the  area.  ALso 
may  I  add,  we  would  be  failing  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  convenience  to  these 
3 '2  million  visitors,  including  protection 
of  public  health. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted  it 
would  not  save  a  dollar.  This  amend- 
ment would  merely  make  this  money 
available  for  further  flood  projects  or 
more  expensive  flood  projects.  Then  we 
would  have  to  make  further  expendi- 
tures to  alleviate  the  conditions  adjacent 
to  the  dams  and  above  them 

What  is  involved  here  in  this  section 
of  the  country  where  you  do  not  have 
I>ark  services  like  you  have  in  other 
areas';'  Where  you  (Jo  not  have  forestry 
park  .service?  Such  national  parks  as 
exist  in  this  area  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  All  that  is  here 
mvolved  are  merely  short  stretches  of 
road  and  comfort  stations  for  the  people 
who  visit  the  area.  Last  year  we  had 
some  3^2  million  people  who  visited  this 
area.  To  not  provide  in  this  section  the 
same  type  of  comfort  for  American  citi- 
zens who  visit  these  areas  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  what  is  done  in  other 
areas. 

Again,  if  the  amendment  were  ac- 
cepted the  Corps  would  have  the  money 
available  for  further  flood  control  works. 


However,  remember  there  is  already  $69- 
million  plus  for  worthwhile  flood  con- 
trol projects.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  these  reservoirs  were  estab- 
lished the  people  in  these  areas  were 
assured  that  the  Government  would  try 
to  make  the  project  one  with  which  we 
could  hve;  that  the  Government  would 
try  to  offset  some  of  the  ill  effects  I 
remind  you  these  items  have  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
President,  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mmnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  uentleman  vield? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  correct,  as 
always.  Years  ago  the  people  in  these 
areas  where  these  great  lakes  were  es- 
tablished were  assured  they  would  be 
protected  to  some  degree.  I  believe  that 
the  language  we  have  in  the  bill  is  proper 
for  it  simply  gives  to  the  people  in  Mis- 
sissippi an  assurance  by  the  Government 
of  what  was  promised  to  them  years 
back,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Tliere 
is  a  lot  of  logic  to  what  the  gentleman 
says,  is  there  not?     He  says  they  were 
tr:ven    a.ssurances   years   ago   they   were 
going  to  be  protected,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  dun-ip  3  million  visitois  on  them. 
Mr.  WHITTEN      They  are  there  now. 
Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     All 
well  and  cood,  but  in  my  section  of  the 
country  we  like  to  let  them  be  cared  for 
by  private  enterprise. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
attrjicting  of  private  enterprise  into 
these  areas  to  ease  the  people's  ills  will 
largely  depend  on  the  ven,-  things  we 
want  to  do  here  in  affording  these  mini- 
mum facilities  in  these  projects,  and  any 
commercial  enterprise  that  might  de- 
velop would  pay  the  (jovernment  for  u.se 
of  Government  land. 

Ml-  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Your 
r>eople  down  there  are  enterprising,  they 
are  thrifty,  they  are  forward  looking; 
the  i-'entleman  knows  they  can  make  a 
mint  of  money  out  of  the  reso.'-t  business. 
Mr.  WHITTEN  Well,  it  has  been 
over  10  years,  and  the  GoveiTiment  is 
still  trying  to  lease  most  of  the  area. 
This  development  will  help  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  money  by  lease. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
Government  has  been  monkeying  with 
it,  that  IS  the  reason.  If  you  will  let 
your  own  F>eople  do  it  you  will  get  some- 
where. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Well,  this  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  was  originally  prom- 
ised. 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  have  locked  into  this 
matter  and  after  quite  some  study  I 
must  say  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHTmcN]  who, 
as  we  all  know,  is  not  liberal  with  the 
taxpayers'  money.     He  has  asked  very 
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little  for  his  district,  but  he  generally 
gets  what  he  asks  for  because  he  is  con- 
servative.     

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  I  trust  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENERAI.      INVESTIGATIONS 

For  engineering  and  economic  investiga- 
tions of  proposed  Federal  reclamation 
priijecis  and  studies  of  water  conservation 
and  development  plans  and  activities  pre- 
liminary to  the  reconstruction,  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment,  financial  adjustment, 
or  extension  of  existing  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $4,575,000,  of 
which  $3,375,000  shall  be  derived  from  the 
reclamation  fund  and  $500,000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  Colorado  River  development 
fund  Provided,  That  none  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  u.sed  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  an  Investigation  requested  by 
a  State,  municipality,  or  other  interest: 
Provided  further.  That  $200,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  transferred  to  the 
tJnited  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  thereon 
as  required  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1958  (72  otat.  563-565)  to 
provide  that  wildlife  conservation  shall  re- 
ceive equal  consideration  and  be  coordinated 
with  other  features  of  water-resource  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation 

Mr.  GUBSER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiman.  upon  i-eading  the  re- 
poi-t  I  gather  the  impression  that  no 
budgeted  investigation  project  for  the 
Bureau  cf  Reclamation  has  been  disal- 
lowed; the  only  cut  has  been  the  $50,000 
in  the  foreign  currency  fund? 

Mr.  FIABAUT.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  which  authorizes 
these  public  works  projects.  I  have  been 
studying  the  list  of  projects  set  forth  in 
the  report  on  this  bill  on  which  funds  are 
appropriated.  One  of  these  projects  is 
Decatur  Bend  cutoff.  Iowa,  and  $155,000 
IS  allocated  in  construction  funds. 

I  understand  that  this  project  is  not 
authorized,  and  furthermore,  it  has  not 
been  cleared  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels. I  also  understand  that  the  retfular 
survey  report,  which  is  the  normal 
method  of  submitting  such  a  project  to 
the  Congress  2l>  in  all  other  civil  works 
projects,  has  never  been  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  the  pro- 
cedure other  Members  have  to  follow  to 
secure  appropriations. 

To  emphasize  the  inconsistency  in  this 
whole  matter.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  remarks  in  the  committee  re- 
port— page  3— stating  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  appropriate  "for  purely  recrea- 
tional undertakings  with  no  benefits  to 
others  than  small  boat  users."  The  De- 
catur Bend  project  is  in  this  category. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  strongly  oppose  ap- 
propriations   for    projects    which    have 


not  been  considered  by  our  commiittee 
and' on  which  no  regular  reports  have 
been  mude  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Thii  committee  refused  to  allow  funds 
for  the  completion  of  Devils  Kitchen 
Dana  in  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  although  the  Government 
has  spent  over  $4  million  to  date.  Over 
1'2  million  persons  visited  the  Crab  Or- 
chard Refuge  last  year  and  we  need  the 
facilities  of  Devils  Kitchen  very  badly 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  millions  of 
visitors,  yet  we  find  this  committee  ap- 
projiriating  money  for  projects  not  even 
autlioriaed  by  law  and  denying  money 
for  needed  projects  such  as  Devils 
Kite  hen  I  am  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attentioTi  of  the  House  in  an  effort  to 
urg(  the  committee  to  be  a  little  more 
consistent  and  fair  to  all  of  us.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Tee  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONtSTHUCTION    AND    REHABILITATION 

F'  r  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  au- 
thorized retlamation  projects  or  parts  there- 
of (including  power  transmission  facilities  t 
and  for  ^jtlier  related  activities,  as  authorized 
by  liw,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$166,444,880,  of  which  $90  million  shall  be 
deri'.-ed  from  the  reclamation  fund:  Pro- 
ridei.  TTiat  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shal.  be  used  to  Initiate  the  construction  of 
transmission  facilities  wltliln  those  areas 
covered  by  power  wheeling  service  contracts 
whl(  h  include  provision  for  service  to  Fed- 
eral establishments  and  preferred  customers, 
except  those  transmission  facilities  for  which 
construction  funds  have  been  heretofore  ap- 
profTlatid.  those  facilities  which  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
or  those  facilities  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  literior  finds  the  wheeling  agency  is 
unable  ar  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  in- 
tegr:itioii  of  Federal  projects  or  for  service 
to  a  Federal  establishment  or  preferred  cus- 
tomer 

Mrs.  May.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propnadions  of  the  House  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $1,494,000  in  the 
Inttrior  Department  budget  as  proposed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  in  connection 
with  tlie  Columbia  Basin  project  m 
Wa.'hington.  On  page  27  of  the  report 
it  is*.tated  that  the  reason  for  this  action 
IS  that  at  the  moment  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  bringing  new  construction  work 
on  this  project  to  a  close  until  satisfac- 
tory amended  repayment  contracts  have 
beer;  executed. 

I  had  intended  at  this  time  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  restore  this  cut  in 
budgeted  funds,  but  I  have  been  sitting 
here  today  watching  the  fate  of  similar 
amendments  and.  therefore,  feel  that 
such  action  is  futile.  My  only  hope  is 
that  when  this  bill  goes  to  the  other  body 
it  Will  s«e  fit  to  make  the  necessary  res- 
torajon  of  funds  urgently  needed  for 
construction  work  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  and  that  if  it  does  the 
House  conferees  will  look  favorably  on 
theii  action  for  the  reasons  I  would  like 
to  place  before  you  at  this  time. 

Tl;ese  reductions,  as  applied  by  the 
convnittee,  and  the  report  bears  this  out, 
would  stop  all  work  not  now  under  way 
except  for  minor  activities  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 


The  Columbia  Basin  project  is  in  a 
critical  stage  of  development.  The  pro- 
posed construction  work  is  entirely 
within  the  $281  million  expenditure  ceil- 
ing established  by  the  existing  repay- 
ment contracts  for  construction  of  irri- 
gation works.  Certain  work,  although 
not  at  this  time  under  way,  is  badly 
needed  m  order  to  complete  significant 
facilities  important  to  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  project.  In  light  of  the  irri- 
gation expenditure  ceiling  and  making 
maximum  use  of  constructed  facilities, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  revised  its 
fiscal  year  1960  program  to  reduce  the 
project  area  from  an  initially  planned 
1.029,000  to  479,000  acres.  The  woi  k 
scheduled  under  the  fiscal  year  1961 
budget  proposal  includes  only  that  de- 
velopment which  would  utilize  canal 
capacity  already  existing.  A  cut  of  $1.5 
million  now  would  further  cripple  proj- 
ect construction,  reduce  the  project  area 
below  479,000  acres  and  result  in  a  need- 
less waste  of  funds  already  Invested 

Now,  I  believe  it  Ls  important  that 
these  cuts  be  restored  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First  East  High  Canal  studies:  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960.  a  total  of 
approxunately  $900,000  will  already  have 
been  invested  in  this  work  The  neces- 
sary studies  are  nearly  one-half  com- 
plet<»d.  Therefore,  to  suspend  activity 
there  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  ye.ir  1961 
would  lesult  in  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
accomplishments  to  date  Furthermore, 
a  technical  nucleus  of  25  experienced 
and  carefully  trained  staff  members 
would  be  lost.  It  has  taken  years  to 
prepare  these  people  for  the  work  they 
are  new  doing  on  East  High  Canal  Re- 
simiption  of  the  work  at  a  later  date, 
even  within  a  year  after  its  cessation, 
would  i-equire  expensive  reorganization 
and  reacquisition  of  personnel  In  ad- 
dition, data  being  developed  in  the  Ea.st 
High  studies  are  e.ssential  to  completion 
of  amendatory  repayment  contracts  with 
the  three  Columbia  Basin  irrigation  dis- 
tricts 

Second.  Irrigation  Block  23:  Develop- 
ment of  this  block  in  the  South  Colum- 
bia Basin  Irrigation  District  is  covered 
by  the  existing  repayment  contra*cts  with 
those  already  in  existence.  Basic  water 
supply  works  to  .serve  it  are  already  con- 
structed. Only  the  lateral  .system  re- 
mains to  be  built.  The  block  is  an  m- 
tegral  part  of  the  project  area  and  is 
favorably  located  with  respect  to  the 
project's  largest  city  and  principal  ship- 
ping center.  This  is  the  only  irrigation 
block  scheduled  for  start  of  construction 
in  fiscal  year  1961  and  contains  8.800 
acres. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
MayI  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  IMrs  MayI 
may  proceed  for  2   additional   minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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I  was  speaking  on  the  enlargement  of 
Potholes  Canal. 

Third.  Enlargement  of  Potholes 
Canal:  Provision  for  emergency  waste- 
way  facilities  from  Potholes  Reservoir 
is  urgent.  The  proposed  work  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  that  already 
begun.  P^turn  flows  to  the  reservoir 
from  project  irrigation  have  been  in- 
creasing each  year  with  the  result  that 
the  rese:voir  may  have  insufficient 
storage  capacity  in  event  of  a  major 
flood.  Tliis  could  result  in  extensive 
damage  lo  improvements  in  or  near 
Moses  Lake  and  Westlakc.  Restoration 
of  the  funds  deleted  from  the  program 
would  alljw  for  an  additional  contract 
enabling  enlargement  of  an  important 
segment  of  Potholes  Canal  in  order  to 
provide  for  carriage  of  water  to  serve 
lands  already  under  df^vclopment. 

Fourth  Operators'  quarters,  irriga- 
tion block  80:  Construction  of  facilities 
to  .serve  block  80  is  now  under  way. 
Completion  is  scheduled  for  June  1961. 
Without  these  propcsed  dwellings,  per- 
sonnel nei?ded  to  provide  ditchrider  .serv- 
ice to  the  area  and  to  in.sure  maximum 
prott>ction  for  the  Hope  Valley  and 
PYenchm.m  Hills  pumping  plants  will 
not  be  able  to  operate. 

FMfth  O'Sullivan  Dam  and  Potholes 
Reservoir  rights-of-way:  In  event  of  a 
major  emergency,  the  entire  flow  of  East 
Low  Canal  would  be  routed  to  Potholes 
Reservoir.  This  proceduie  would  result 
in  flooding  beyond  presently  acquired 
rights-of-way.  It  is  extremely  critical 
that  the  i)roposed  funds  for  this  purpose 
be  retained. 

I  urge  appropriation  of  the  entire 
amount  of  funds  requested  by  the 
Bureau  ol  Reclamation  for  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  in  fiscal  year  1961 

I  again  emphasize  that  w  hat  has  been 
cut  out  here  is  a  budget  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  CANFIEIJ3  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentk  woman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CANPTELD  Mr  Chainnan.  may 
I  state  Lo  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington that  I  think  her  statemer.t  today 
is  very  impressive.  She  is  a  very  able 
suJvocate 

Mrs.   MAY.     I   thank  the  gentleman. 

We  have  just  completed  excellent 
hearings  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
contract  dispute  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallJ.  As  a 
result  it  is  felt  we  are  soon  going  ^J  get 
some  place  in  agreeing  on  an  amenda- 
tory i-epayment  contract  Therefore,  I 
urge  that  you  give  con.sideration  when 
the  proper  time  comes  to  the  restora- 
tion of  this  cut. 

Mr.  M/.GNUSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  si  pport  of  the  position  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  crux  of  this  situation  Ls  a  tremendous 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclair  ation  in  figuring  the  di-ainage 
costs  whein  this  project  was  set  up.  The 
project  was  set  up  on  the  assumption 
that  the  drainage  cost  would  be  a  little 
more  tha:i  $8   million.     Now   new  esti- 


mates put  the  drainage  cost  at  something 
more  than  $44  million.  The  reason  this 
project  is  in  trouble  at  this  point  and  the 
money  has  been  cut  out  Ls  that  new  re- 
payment contracts  have  not  been  signed. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  asking 
that  the  settlei-s  absorb  this  additional 
$36  million  In  drainage  costs.  I  think 
you  can  hardly  blame  the  settlers  for  not 
accepting  casually  such  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  their  land.  I  share  the  hope 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wa.shington 
that  this  money  in  the  course  of  the  leg- 
islative procedure  here  will  be  restored. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  amendments  and  points  of  order  to 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  now  in  order. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
that  prevent  us  offering  amendments'' 

Mr,  CANNON.  All  amendment,^  to  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  or  points  of  order 
to  the  remainder  of  the  bill  now  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
an  amendment  on  page  20  and  another 
one  over  on  page  21. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
Will  be  in  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Missouri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  what  is  the 
hurry  m  passing  this  $4  billion  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  are  not  in  a  hurry 
to  pa.ss  it.  but  we  are  reaching  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon.  If  we  can  pass  it 
in  a  little  less  time  without  unnecessary 
delay,  why  not  do  so? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  oppo.sed  to 
that,  but  I  think  tiiere  ought  to  be  ade- 
quate time  to  discuss  any  phase  of  any 
$4  billion  bill  that  comes  into  the  House. 

Mr.  CANNON.     There  will  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  IMr.  Cannon  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  in  the  discussion  of 
this  public  works  appropriation  meas- 
ure, I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  p&ts 
without  calling  to  your  attention  the  se- 
rious flood  condition  which  exists  at 
Great  Bend,  Kans.,  the  largest  city  in 
the  western  half  of  the  State,  located 
near  the  point  where  Wet  and  Dry  Wal- 
nut Creeks  converge  and  empty  into  the 
Arkansas  River.  The  city  of  Great  Bend 
has  suffered  severe  floods  since  the  year 
1915. 

Great  Bend  has  attempted  to  solve  its 
own  problem,  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  tr  provide  all  the 
protection  possible  in  the  form  of  dik- 
ing, channel  cleaning,  and  straightening 
of  these  three  systems.  Tliis  protection 
has  proven  to  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  authority  is  available 
for  an  investigation  of  the  flocxl  and  re- 
lated water  problems  along  the  Arkansas 


River  in  Kansas  from  Great  Bend  to  the 
Colorado  State  line,  though  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  include  an  item  in  the 
budget  which  he  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  for  this  survey. 

Only  last  fall,  there  was  a  most  seri- 
ous flood  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Bend, 
leaving  many  families  destitute.  The 
city  of  Great  Bend  has  been  subjected  to 
serious  flooding  from  the  Arkansas  River 
and  Its  tributaries  for  the  past  S4->veral 
years.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  same 
condition  will  not  repeat  itself  in  the 
immediate  future. 

I  have  urged  that  the  sum  of  $30,000 
be  set  aside  to  be  utilized  for  thii  study. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  stated  that 
from  an  engineering  standpoint,  con- 
sidering this  study  by  itself,  without  ref- 
erence to  an  overall  program,  it  could 
utilize  this  amount  on  this  study  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

I  urge  that  this  item  of  $30,000  be  in- 
cluded in  the  public  works  appropriation 
measure  as  passed  in  the  House  m  order 
that  this  work  can  proceed. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
tc  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  support  H  R. 
12326.  which  appropriates  funds  for  the 
Atomic  E?nergy  CommLssion  under  title 
III.  at  pages  20-24  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
contains  funds  \itally  necessary  to  keep 
our  atomic  energy  program  moving 
ahead. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Joint  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
speak  in  favor  of  two  important  re- 
search projects  added  by  our  committee. 

I  understand  that  there  are  no  funds 
in  this  bill  for  these  two  projects,  but 
primarily  because  time  did  not  pennit 
them  to  be  included  in  the  budget  after 
final  action  on  the  AEC  Authorization 
Act. 

Project  61-f-8,  which  was  added  to 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  included  in  Public  Law 
86-457  as  approved  by  the  President  on 
May  13,  1960,  authorizes  $5,600,000  for 
construction  of  a  materials  research 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  laboratory  would  make  possible  new 
research  in  the  critical  area  of  ma- 
terials, which  has  been  a  roadblock  in 
the  atomic  energy  program.  Special 
new  materials  and  alloys  are  needed, 
capable  of  withstanding  radiation,  to 
meet  special  requirements  in  new  atomic 
enenry  machines  and  equipment.  The 
Univei'sity  of  Illinois  has  been  doing  out- 
standing work  in  this  field,  but  a  new 
laboratoi-y  is  needed  in  order  to  bring 
together  the  various  scientists  in  dif- 
ferent participating  departments  and 
make  it  pos.sible  for  them  to  work  to- 
gether. The  laboratory  would  pei-mit 
increcused  materials  research  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  Solid  state  physics,  theo- 
retical studies,  diffusion  effects,  solid 
state  chemistry,  magnetic  re.sonance 
studies,  theory  of  alloys,  physical  metal- 
lurgy, fundamental  diffusion  studies,  and 
ceramics,  and  refractories. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  eminently 
qualified  to  conduct  additional  work  in 
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this  field.  The  university  has  on  its 
staff  scientists  who  are  leaders  in  the 
field  of  materials  research,  one  of  whom 
is  a  Nobel  Prize  winner.  Scientists  and 
engineers  from  a  num.ber  of  depart- 
ments at  the  imiversity  are  available  to 
direct  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
work  in  this  critical  field. 

The  Research  Division  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  repeatedly  pro- 
posed the  University  of  Illinois  materials 
research  facility.  Each  time  the  project 
was  eliminated  in  the  Commission's 
budget  review  process. 

It  is  estimat-ed  that  the  laboi^atory 
would  be  able  to  double  its  output  of 
Ph.  D.'s  in  this  critical  area  where  more 
qualified  scientists  are  urgently  needed. 

Project  61-f-9,  also  added  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  but  not  included  in 
this  bill  because  of  shortage  of  time  in 
the  budget  process,  authorizes  $2,200,- 
000  for  construction  of  a  radiation  lab- 
oratory at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

This  project  has  also  been  proposed 
several  times  by  the  Research  Division 
of  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Commission. 
Each  time  it  also  was  eliminated  in  the 
Commission's  budget  review  process. 

The  group  presently  at  Notre  Dame 
has  been  engaged  in  basic  research  in 
the  field  of  radiation  chemistry  for  over 
10  years.  The  radiation  chemistry  proj- 
ect at  Notre  Dame  is  the  largest  offsite 
chemistry  project  in  the  Commission's 
program.  The  laboratory  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
field,  both  as  a  research  center  and  £is  a 
training   center   for   graduate  students. 

The  basic  work  conducted  by  the 
Notre  Dame  group  on  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear radiation  on  chemical  reactions 
has  had  wide  applications  in  many  of 
the  Commission's  programs.  The  data 
developed  already  has  been  appUed  to 
the  solution  of  problems  in  the  field  of 
power  reactors.  It  ha^  also  been  used 
in  Commission  studies  of  new  applica- 
tions of  radioisotopes  and  nuclear  radia- 
tion in  the  chemical  engineering  field. 
The  basic  research  being  conducted  Ls 
also  applicable  to  many  fields  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences  and  in  the  study  of  radi- 
ation effects  on  biological  systems. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  research,  use 
will  be  made  of  a  2  million  electron  volt 
"Van  de  Graaff  electrical  generator,  two 
cobalt  60  irradiators  consisting  of  1.200 
curies  each.  X-ray  equipment,  special 
research  spectrometers,  and  many  pieces 
of  scientific  and  electronic  equipment. 

The  construction  of  this  laboratory 
would  permit  increased  research  efforts 
into  the  effects  of  radiation,  including 
radioactive  fallout,  which  has  been  of 
special  concern  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public. 

In  summary,  funds  for  these  two  proj- 
ects would  permit  increased  research  in 
the  critical  areas  of  atomic  materials  and 
radiation  effects.  The  Joint  Committee 
believes  them  necessary  and  they  have 
been  approved  in  the  Authorization  Act. 
Public  Law  86-457.  approved  by  the 
President  on  May  13. 

It  is  understandable  tlmt  time  did  not 
permit  these  two  worthy  projects  to  be 


included  in  the  budget  after  final  action 
on  the  Authorization  Act.  but  I  am  hope- 
ful that  funds  may  be  added  in  the  Sen- 
at<; .  and  agreed  to  in  conference. 

AIRCR.^n    NTJCLIAa    PROPULSION    PKOJKT 

I  aleo  wish  to  commend  the  Appro- 
pr  ations  Committee  for  its  decision  to 
su.>p>ort  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
nuclear-propelled-aircraft  development 
program. 

3inae  my  last  statement  here  on  the 
atomic  aircraft  on  May  5.  1960,  interna- 
ticnal  developments  have  accented  the 
importance  of  proceeding  with  this  proj- 
ect. "The  irascible  Khrushchev  made  it 
quite  clear  to  us  last  week  that  our  com- 
petition with  the  Soviets  is  far  from  be- 
in  ;  on  a  peacetime  basis.  My  conver- 
sa:ion  with  Emelyanov,  the  man  in 
charKQ  of  the  Soviets'  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, during  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
la.it  September,  made  it  quite  clear  to 
m.'  that  one  of  the  important  fields  of 
competition  we  are  engaged  in  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  atomic  aircraft.  Einel- 
yanov  was  quite  explicit  in  his  state- 
ments to  me  on  the  importance  the  So- 
vi''ts  attach  to  the  development  of  a  nu- 
cl'-ar  aircraft  engine. 

I  would  hke  to  invite  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  realities  of  the  job  of 
developing  a  nuclear  aircraft  engine. 
My  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to  allay  any 
tl:  oughts  that  this  job  can  be  completed 
in  a  short  time.  The  project  is  techni- 
cf.lly  extremely  difficult.  It  probably 
ranks  in  complexity  with  the  most  diffi- 
cUt  technical  problem.s  we  have  ever  at- 
tacked. An  understanding  of  thus  is  im- 
FM-rtant  and  vital  to  the  succe.ssful  com- 
pletion of  this  work.  Accordingly,  this, 
work  requires  stability  in  the  level  of  it« 
support  by  the  Congress  and.  foremost,  a 
minimum  of  administrative  interference 
ol  the  type  which  has  plagued  this  work 
ir  the  past 

On  May  5.  1960.  the  Research  and  De- 
vdopment  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  executive  session  re- 
viewed the  progress  of  work  on  the 
atomic  aircraft  with  the  Atomic  Energ>' 
Commission.  Although  many  of  the 
subjects  covered  were  classified  I  can  re- 
pcirt  to  you  that  important  progress  has 
b<'en  made.  Many  problems  remain  to 
b<'  solved  but  the  work  thus  far  per- 
formed has  relegated  most  of  them  from 
the  realm  of  ba.sic  feasibility  questions 
to  straightforward  engineering  problems 
amenable  to  direct  attack. 

As  you  know,  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  aircraft  engine  is  presently  pro- 
ceeding on  two  engine  cycles.  One  is 
the  direct  air  cycle  which  is  being  devel- 
oped by  General  Electric  The  other  is 
the  indirect  cycle,  which  is  based  on  the 
use  of  a  liquid  metal  coolant  to  transfer 
the  heat  energy  to  the  air  and  which  is 
uiider  development  by  Pratt  L  Whitney 
The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
relative  to  this  two-pronged  attack  is 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  both 
phases  of  the  work  until  sound  technical 
djita  based  on  real  hardware  is  available 
to  permit  a  choice  between  the  two  on 
a  sound  basis.  This  decision.  I  must  also 
caution  you,  cannot  be  made  on  the 
b&sis  of  sound  technical  data  in  a  matter 


of  a  few  months.  This  decision,  if  it  is  to 
be  sound,  must  wait  the  development  of 
the  technical  data  I  referred  to  which 
may  not  be  available  for  a  couple  of 
years. 

All  of  these  points  bring  out  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems  involved  in  this  project 
and  the  need  for  providing  the  support 
required  for  their  solution. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HolifieldI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois:* 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chauman. 
title  III  at  panes  20  to  24  of  H  R  12326 
appropriates  the  funds  necessary  to  keep 
our  atomic  energy  program  in  a  position 
of  world  leadership,  both  wuh  respect  U) 
militai-y  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy I  would  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chainnan  of  the  committee. 
Congressman  Cannon,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
careful  consideration  and  well  balanced 
judgment  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
AEC. 

There  are  several  projects  which  the 
Joint  Committee  included  in  the  AEC 
Authorization  Act  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  approved  by  the  President  as  Pub- 
lic Law  86-457  on  May  13.  1960,  which 
are  not  funded  in  this  bill.  I  believe  the 
pnmar>'  reason  for  the  omLssions  was  the 
short  time  interval  between  final  ap- 
proval of  the  Authorization  Act  and  the 
consideration  of  this  appropriations  bill. 
But  I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  two 
of  the  projects  considered  worthwhile 
by  the  Joint  Committee  and  obtain  the 
comments  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chairman  as  to  his  position  on 
these  projects. 

The  principal  project  added  by  the 
Joint  Committoe  to  Public  Law  86-457 
was  project  61-d-lO.  $13  million  for 
power  reactor  plants  for  the  Antarctic. 
During  the  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee,  representatives  of  the  Navy 
and  AEC  testified  that  replacement  and 
supplemental  heat  and  power  sources 
will  be  needed  at  our  scientific  bases  in 
the  Antarctic  in  the  near  future.  Sta- 
tistics, furnished  the  committee  indi- 
cated the  extremely  high  costs  of  trans- 
porting diesel  fuel  to  our  bases  at  Mc- 
Murdo  Sound.  Byrd,  and  Pole  stations 
In  addition,  the  Navy  stated  that  17 
lives,  and  equipment  valued  at  $10,500,- 
000,  including  planes,  have  been  lost  in 
logistic  operations  in  support  of  these 
sites  in  the  past  3  years 

AEC  has  had  under  development  for 
sevenil  years  compact  and  reliable 
atomic  powerplants  which  could  be 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  Antarctic  by 
November  1961,  the  beginning  of  the 
short  construction  .season  in  the  Ant- 
arctic Data  furnished  the  committee 
indicated  that  the  capital  costs  of  the 
atomic  powerplants  would  be  higher,  but 
that  the  operating  costs  would  be  sub- 
stantially lower,  so  that  total  expendi- 
tures  would  be  equalized   after   1   to   8 
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years,  depending  on  the  site,  and  there- 
after savings  would  accrue  to  the  Oov- 
ernmen:. 

Based  on  the  data  presented,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  three  to  five 
plants,  depending  on  operational  re- 
quirements, are  needed  in  the  immediate 
future  lo  support  our  Antarrlic  opera- 
tions. The  committee  believed  that  the 
actual  number  and  location  of  reactors 
to  be  constructed  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Public  Law  8&-457  should  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  Commission, 
based  upon  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
reactor  plants  selected,  procurement 
econom.cs  and.  in  consultation  with  the 
Departraent  of  Defense,  the  require- 
ments s:hedule  Three  reactors  are  con- 
templated, but  more  may  be  possible  un- 
der the  $13  million  authorization. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Joint 
Committee  concluded  that  construction 
of  aton  ic  powerplants  in  the  Antarctic 
would  result  in  an  immediate  savmgs  in 
Uves  and  equipment,  a  saving  in  spend- 
ing after  .several  years,  and  would  en- 
hance cur  national  prestige  by  develop- 
ing the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in 
the  Antarctic,  where  the  United  States  is 
participating  in  scientific  work  with  11 
other  nations 

Since  the  hearings  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  subject 
of  atonic  powerplants  for  Antarctica, 
the  Joint  Committee  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr  Stans  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  This  letter  indicates 
that  the  Bureau  has  reaflBrmed  its  belief 
that  th?  Department  of  Defense  should 
fund  these  atomic  powerplants  and  has 
requesti'd  the  SecreLar>-  of  Defense  to 
undertake  a  review  of  the  advantages, 
economic  and  otherwise,  of  atomic  pow- 
erplant;;  in  the  Antarctic 

I  behi've  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
can  readily  determme  tiiese  advantages 
by  reviewing  the  record  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Committee,  and  by 
means  of  technical  data  from  his  own 
staff  rejiponsible  for  support  of  the  Ant- 
arctic f  rejects,  including  Captain  Coxe 
of  the  Nav>'.  and  Dr  Mooney,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Special  OfBce  of  Ant- 
arctic Projects 

If  ne<essary.  I  think  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  some  method  of  trans- 
femng  the  funds  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. Since  this  bill  is  now  before  the 
Congress.  I  would  hope,  when  it  reaches 
the  Senate,  that  the  $13  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Committee  for  the 
Antarctic  atomic  powerplants  might  be 
added,  end  later  agreed  to  in  conference. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  also 
about  p>roject  61-h-l,  which  the  com- 
mittee increased  from  $4  miihon  to  $5 
million,  a  net  increase  of  $1  million  for 
Installations  for  supp>ort  of  biomedical 
research  in  atomic  energy  In  1957.  and 
again  ir.  1959.  the  Special  Subcommitt-ee 
on  Rad  ation,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  iuA  and  detailed  hearings  on  the 
nature  of  radioactive  fallout  and  its 
effect  on  man.  These  hearin?:?  demon- 
strated that  more  effort  was  needed  in 
the  biology  and  medicine  program  of  the 
AEC  to  investigate  fully  and  to  under- 
stand tlie  nature  and  biological  effects  of 
fallout. 


For  these  reason,  the  Joint  Committee 
recommended  adding  $1  million  addi- 
tional construction  authority  for  facili- 
ties m  the  biomedical  research  field. 
Included  in  this  project  are  such  items  as 
a  nuclear  reactor  to  furnish  bursts  of 
radiation  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  animals,  radio- biological 
laboratory  facilities,  animal  quarters  to 
study  the  effects  of  chronic  radiation, 
and  modification  of  existmg  facihties  in 
this  field 

Because  of  the  short  interval  of  time, 
it  was  not  possible  to  include  these  items 
in  tiie  budget  after  the  action  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  but  I  hor>e  that  this 
modest  increase  of  $1  million  m  this  im- 
portant field  of  vital  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic can  be  added  in  the  Senate  and 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ha.s  fulfilled  its  duties  con- 
.scientiously  and  I  support  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  these  two  minor  additions  can 
be  made  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  two 
which  Congressman  Price  will  discuss, 
and  which  I  support.  If  made  in  the 
Senate,  I  hope  that  these  additional  con- 
struction projects,  considered  ver>-  im- 
portant by  the  Joint  Committee,  may 
subsequently  be  agreed  to  in  conference. 

Mr  HOFFM.\>:  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hoftman  of 
Michl^n  On  page  20.  line  14.  strike  out 
"ofllclaJ  entertainment  expenses  (not  to 
exceed  ••30.000  i  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  further  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Hoftman    of 

Mirhigan     On    page    20.    line    20,    strike    out 
M.OOO  each"  and   insert   ■■$3,000  each". 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  proposes  to  reduce 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  for  two 
automobiles  from  $4,000  to  S3.0O0.  All 
other  automcfbiles  will  be  purchased 
within  the  regular  limitation  of  $1,500. 
These  two  cars  are  not  additions  but  for 
necessary  replacement  of  two  of  the 
automobiles  furnished  the  Commission- 
ers 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr  Hoffman]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  repwrt 
accompanying  bill.  H  R  12326,  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  for  1961  On 
page  19.  under  the  heading:  "Freeport 
Harbor.  Tex..  '  I  note  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommended  dele- 
tion of  $899,000  budgeted  /or  improve- 
ment of  that  harbor.  The  report  states 
that  the  benefits  from  it  are  uniquely 
local  m  character  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  testified  that  it  is  likely  that 
the  beneficiaries  would  dredge  the  har- 


bor themselves  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  do  it. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  the  seriously 
crippling  effect  of  this  deletion.  The 
project  IS  not  uniquely  local  any  more 
than  are  the  ports  of  Texas  City.  Galves- 
ton. Houston.  Port  Arthur.  Brownsville, 
or  Corpus  Christi:  and  to  require  the 
citizens  of  that  commumty  to  pay  for 
improvements  which  traditionally  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
exceedingly  unfair. 

I  have  read  the  testimony  before  the 
conxmjttee.  and  I  can  understand  the 
committees  conclusion  that  perhaps 
local  interests  would  furnish  the  money  if 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  How- 
ever. I  have  checked  with  the  witness 
who  gave  that  impression  and  he  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  intended  no  such  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  his  remarks. 
He  points  out  that  the  Government  has 
kept  competing  ports  on  a  competitive 
basis.  It  has  done  so  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  just  mentioned 

Traditionally.  the  Appropriations 
Conxmittee  has  looked  with  favor  on 
community  enterprises  in  which  the  local 
interests  do  spend  some  of  their  own 
money.  I  invite  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  navigation  district  which 
is  concerned  with  the  Preeport  Harlxir 
has.  in  recent  years,  invested  $4  million 
in  dredsing  the  turning  basin  and  in 
cor^structing  two  large  docks  and  transit 
sheds  and  in  purcha.sing  the  necessary 
equipment  to  operate  them.  They  did 
not  ask  for  one  cent  of  Federal  aid  and 
now  they  ask  only  that  they  not  be  pe- 
nalized in  their  relationship  to  competing 
ports. 

This  port,  incidentally,  handled  in 
1959,  88  foreign  and  41  American  large 
car?o  ships  Just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
port  of  Houston  or  Texas  City,  or  Port 
Arthur,  there  is  a  considerable  tonnage 
of  oil  which  is  moved  in  tankers  TTiese 
ves.'>els  have,  in  recent  years,  been  built 
larger  and  with  greater  draft 

Should  the  other  body  see  fit  to  in- 
clude this  budgeted  item  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  now  imder  considera- 
tion, I  trust  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  take  a  careful  look  at  facts 
which  can  be  furnished  to  refute  the 
committee's  previous  conclusions  as  evi- 
denced by  the  paragraph  on  Freeport 
Harbor  in  the  report. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  members  of  the  committee 
for  directing  in  their  report  that  up  to 
$2,100  of  the  funds  recommended  in  the 
bill  for  cemeterial  expenses  be  allocated 
for  mamtenance  of  the  Federal  graves 
in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  which  is 
located  in  Southeast  Washington.  DC. 
The  budget  recommended  allocation  of 
only  $750  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  806  Government 
burial  sit.es  which  are  scattered  through- 
out nme  burial  sections  in  the  cemetery. 

The  Congressional  Cemetery  was  es- 
tablished on  April  4,  1807.  The  cemetery- 
IS  under  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  "Washington  Parish,  Christ  Church 
From  the  beginning  it  was  intended  that 
this  cemetery  would  be  used  in  part  as 
a  burial  ground  for  Members  of  Congress 
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and  other  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  it  was,  of  course,  not  feasible 
to  transport  human  remains  long  dis- 
tances for  burial.  Thus,  it  was  essential 
that  there  be  a  burial  ground  in  the  Fed- 
eral Capital  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  receive  the  remains  of  Government 
ofBcials. 

The  church  made  a  gift  of  a  large 
number  of  burial  sites  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Three  Presidents — John 
Quincv  Adam«;  William  Henry  Harrison, 
and  Zacharv-  Taylor— all  died  in  Wash- 
ington and  their  remains  were  taken  to, 
and  briefly  interred  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  pending  removal  to  their  home 
cemeteries.  Most  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  other  high-ranking 
Government  officials  who  died  in  Wash- 
ington prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  were  buried 
in  the  Congressional  Cemetery.  Many 
of  these  were  later  removed  to  their  home 
cemeteries.  There  are  now  in  the  Con- 
gres.sional  Cemetery  the  remains  of  about 
14  Senators  and  42  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  establishment  of  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  1864  and  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  methods  to  ship  re- 
mains over  long  distances  terminated  the 
necessity  for  Government  burials  to  be 
made  at  the  Congressional  Cemetery. 
No  interments  have  been  made  in  any  of 
the  Government-owned  lots  since  1902. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation  Congress  has 
tended  to  lose  interest  in  the  Congres- 
sional Cemetery.  For  a  time,  the  Army 
Memorial  Ehvision  sent  its  own  personnel 
into  Congressional  Cemetery  to  care  for 
the  Government-owned  graves.  The 
transportation  of  these  men  to  and  from 
the  Congressional  Cemetery  obviously 
made  this  work  expensive,  and  several 
years  ago,  the  Army  contracted  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  for  the  cutting  and  trimming 
of  the  grass  on  the  Government-owned 
lots  and  the  filling  of  any  sunken  graves. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Alexandria 
National  Cemetery  was  delegated  to 
straighten  and  clean  and  replace  head- 
stones when  such  work  was  necessary 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  feel  that  we  are  taking  appropriate 
action  in  making  better  provisions  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  historic  Congressional 
Cemetery  and  I  have  inserted  the  fore- 
going information  with  the  thought  that 
many  Members  would  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  have  made  it  more  evident  than 
ever  before  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
diplomacy  alone  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion of  eminence  as  a  world  power.  It 
has  become  more  obvious  than  ever  that 
the  only  way  to  negotiate  with  the 
Kremlin  is  from  a  position  of  unques- 
tioned strength.  The  President  has 
stressed  the  fact  time  and  again  that 
our  defenses  are  based  on  the 'mainte- 
nance of  a  balanced  military  potential. 
One  of  the  integral  factors  in  such  a 
balanced  militar>-  system,  we  have  been 
told  by  the  experts,  is  the  existence  of  a 
strong  manned  aircraft  program,  and 
it  is  becoming  ever  clearer  that  the  need 
for  such  a  program  will  be  with  us  for 
years  to   come.     We   have   heard  con- 


vincing arguments  mAde  for  the  advan- 
tages of  manned  planes  which  can  be 
projecte<i  far  into  the  future — antisub- 
marine patrol,  airborne  alert,  super  high 
lev!?l  reoonnaissance  are  only  a  few. 

Our  decision  must  be  whether  or  not 
to  continue  in  full  force  a  program  which 
will  have  a  direct  and  tmport-ant  bearing 
on  the  future  success  of  our  manned  air- 
craft artn  and  which  may  well  have  a 
tremendous  significance  in  areas  of  mil- 
itary technology  not  yet  even  imagi- 
nable. Only  last  week  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Lt.  Gen.  Mark  E  Bradley,  told  an 
Armed  Forces  Day  audience  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn. : 

The  prtmary  reason  for  the  continued  use 
of  the  b<>mber  is.  of  course,  their  capability 
fiJT  launch  and  recall,  as  well  as  their 
cai>abilit,j-  for  airborne  alert. 

Noting  that  he  was  not  directing  his 
renarka  to  any  specific  type  of  aircraft, 
he  said : 

'.:  r<,\C(\  be  a  nuclear  typ)e  of  plan»,  a 
n..,rlc  lU  type  such  as  the  B-  70  or  some- 
thag  else — -If  something  else  is  feasible  But 
whatever  its  shape  and  performance,  the  case 
for  the  next  generation-manned  bomber  la 
obvious.  This  Nation  simply  cannot  aban- 
don   the    development    of    mUltary    aircraft. 

''or  Congress  to  take  a  chance  on 
anything  less  than  a  wholehearted  ef- 
fort in  the  direction  of  operational  nu- 
clear powered  aircraft  would  have  been 
unthinkable. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  op- 
pc'sed  continuation  of  this  project  were 
ccnvinced  that  their  action  to  strike 
these  funds  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation's  taxpayers.  I  feel  that  we 
have  a  strong  responsibility  to  look  hard 
at  this  program  to  evaluate  its  efficiency, 
but  I  also  feel  we  have  been  unrealistic 
in  our  insistence  on  demanding  to  know 
exactly  where  and  in  exactly  what 
fashion  the  nuclear  plane  will  be  used. 

General  Bradley,  you  will  notice,  ad- 
mittedlj  said; 

A    nualear    type   of    plane — or    something 

else. 


It  may  be  the  something  else  will  be 
more  feasible.  But  if  the  nuclear  type 
of  plane  does  prove  to  be  the  one  on 
which  we  must  depend  I  would  not  dare 
to  be  on  record  as  having  held  up  the 
program  to  develop  that  plane  for  one 
day. 

The  record  shows  that  this  program 
has  been  one  of  starts  and  stops,  of 
concentrations  and  cancellation.<;,  and 
Congress  has  not  been  blameless  in  this 
regard.  This  may  have  been  unavoid- 
able, but  it  also  seems  unavoidable  to  me 
now  that  we  must  maintain  this  proj- 
ect. It  has  been  said  often  before,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  never  been  more 
appropriate,  that  if  we  must  err.  at  least 
let  us  err  on  the  side  of  strength. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  cite  state- 
ments made  by  three  eminent  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  the  nuclear 
powered  aircraft. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Air  University  Quarterly 
stated : 

The  military  exploitation  of  airborne  nu- 
clear propulsion  will  provide  a  significant 
Increase  In  oiir  future  deterrent  capability, 
an  Increase  which  must  be  realized  if  this 
capability  Is  to  remain  effective. 


In  tfie  same  issue  of  the  Air  University 
Quarterly,  Lt.  Gen.  Roscoe  C.  Wil.son, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Development, 
USAF,  in  writing  on  aircraft  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion, stated: 

The  ir>os8lblllty  of  missions  of  several  days 
(Juration  permits  the  efleotlve  utilization  of 
as  hlgti  as  50  percent  of  the  force  on  air 
alert.  The  use  of  the  manned  nuclear  bon»b- 
er  In  a  high-endurance  weapons  system  on 
air  alert  permits  flexible  and  positive  timing, 
control  and  target  assignment. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Lee.  vice  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Defense  Command,  in 
a  speech  befor.  the  American  Ordnance 
Association  on  December  2.  1959.  in  New 
York  City  stated : 

Long-rnn^e  aircraft  with  trreat  endurance 
are  a  needed  element  of  our  diversified  aero- 
space force.  Many  continuing  and  new  roles 
for  manned  aircraft  can  be  foreseen.  They 
may  b<!  based  on  airborne  mIssUe  launching 
techniques;  attack  against  previously  unlo- 
cated.  hard  to  locate  and  movable  targets, 
reconnaissance  requirements,  and  possible 
participation  In  local  wars. 

Fiom  an  address  from  General 
Thomas  D  White,  before  the  Institu- 
tional USAP  Conference  on  Air  Force 
ROTC  Affairs  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
December  9.  1959.  Speaking  on  the 
Hound  Dog  and  other  modern  air- 
launched  missiles.  General  White  stated; 

Perhaps  of  more  Importance,  such  weapons 
when  carried  by  our  present  bombers  and 
s<5meday  by  nuclear-{X)wered  aircraft  of  prac- 
tically unlimited  range  and  endurance  will 
provide  our  country  with  the  highest  degree 
of  flexible  and  mobile  striking  power  ever 
achieved,  Par-raiiglng  aircraft  armed  with 
these  weapons  will  be  able  to  conduct  pa- 
trols at  hundreds  of  milea  per  hour.  They 
would  be  comparable  in  air  coverage  to  that 
of  a  police  squad  car  as  measured  against  a 
cop  on  the  beat  Such  forces  would  be  vir- 
tually invulnerable  to  surprise  attack. 

From  remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  Roscoe  C. 
Wilson.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Develop- 
ment. USAF.  before  the  American  Ord- 
nance Association  meeting  In  New  York 
City,  December  2.  1959.  In  speaking  of 
the  atomic -powered  aircraft.  General 
Wilson  stated: 

This  airplane  Is  still  some  years  In  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  promise  of  unlimited  range  and 
ri-^-ultlng  operational  flexibility  keeps  us  ex- 
•..-■emely  interested  in  obtaining  a  capability 
with  this  type  of  propulsion. 

General  Wilson  in  a  speech  before  the 
Aviation  Writers  A.s.sociatinn  convention 
m  Washington.  DC.  on  May   15.   1959. 

Slated: 

Nuclear  power  will  enable  us  to  penetrate 
enemy  territory  at  low  altitudes  and  high 
.s[>eeds  undetected  by  long-range  radars  and 
thus  relatively  sectire  from  Interception  by 
enemy  fighters. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
The  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr  Boccs.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  123261  making  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  certain  agencies 
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of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  certain  study 
comnriissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  th.'  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question 

Th'>  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Th<>  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ent^rcssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Th  •  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Th?  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  mo'.ion  to  recommit 

Th?  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr  GOODELL      I  am.  Mr,  Speaker. 

Th  ?  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  niotion  to  recommit 

Th?  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  OooDELL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  thi?  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  back  with 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  4.  line 
Ifl,  s.rike  out  "$662,622,300"  and  Insert 
in  ilea  thereof  "»658,002,300";  and  on  page 
5,  line  8.  insert  'Provided,  further,  That 
none  if  the  funds  In  this  paragraph  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  th<'  Allegheny  River  Reservoir  In  Penn- 
sylvar  la  and   New  York '• 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Th?  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Th?  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

Th?  SPEAKER.  We  cannot  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  today. 

Mr  PILLION.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Sp>eal:er.     I    withdraw   the   request. 

Th?  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Th?  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Rabaut) 
there  were  ayes  22,  noes  90. 

Mr  GOODEXL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  quorum  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorum 
present. 

Th?  SPEAKER.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  vote  will  go  over  then  until 
torn  o -row. 

Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  his 
EKJint  of  order  of  no  quorum' 

Mr  GOODELL.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order  of  no 
quorum. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.    CANNON.     Mr.    Speaker,     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the 
1961  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
The  bill  includes  a  $1,500,000  appropri- 


ation to  begin  work  on  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  Baltimore  channel.  It 
also  contains  the  sum  of  $103,000  for 
additional  studies  and  planning  for  im- 
proving the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal.  Both  of  these  sums  are  grossly 
inadequate,  if  we  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  the  projects  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  deepening 
and  widening  the  Baltimore  channel  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  increased  use 
of  large,  deep-draft  vessels  in  world  trade 
makes  the  improvement  of  these  two  vital 
arteries  imperative  The  depth  of  the 
present  Baltimore  channel  is  39  feet, 
with  a  general  width  of  some  600  feet. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  is 
presently  27  feet  deep,  with  an  average 
Width  of  250  feet.  The  volume  of  traffic 
in  the  canal  exceeds  the  safe  capacity  of 
that  waterway,  and  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  record  of  long  delays, 
groundings,  and  collisions. 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  after 
extensive  studies  and  surveys,  has 
strongly  recommended  that  Baltimore's 
channel  be  deepened  to  42  feet  and  wid- 
ened to  800  feet.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  also  recommended  that  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  be 
widened  to  450  feet  and  deepened  to  35 
feet  TTiese  improvements  would  mean 
tremendou.s  savings  to  ship  operators, 
and  would  benefit  not  only  the  port  of 
Baltimore,  but  also  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  all  others  using  these  wa- 
U .  ways. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  in  1954,  when  it  au- 
thorized the  deepening  of  the  canal  from 
its  pre.sent  27-foot  depth  to  a  depth  of 
35  feet,  and  its  widening  from  250  to 
450  feet.  In  1958,  Congress  also  author- 
ized the  deepening  of  the  main  channel 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Baltimore 
Harbor  proper  from  39  to  42  feet,  and 
the  widening  of  the  channels  from  600 
to  800  feet. 

Sufficient  funds,  however,  have  never 
been  appropriated  for  these  projects. 
The  Baltimore  Harbor  project  has  the 
highest  beneflt-to-co6t  ratio,  almost  five 
to  one.  of  any  such  project  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Maryland  Port 
Authority  and  Maryland  industries  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  improve 
the  facilities  of  the  port.  This  tremen- 
dous expenditure  of  money  and  effort  will 
be  of  limited  benefit  unless  the  channel  is 
improved  to  allow  the  full  range  of  mod- 
ern ve.ssels  to  enter  the  port  and  use  its 
facilities. 

The  world  seaport  of  Baltimore  is  the 
largest  bulk  cargo  port  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  second  largest  seaE>ort 
m  the  United  States  in  terms  of  total 
tonnage  of  shipping  using  the  port. 
Baltimore  Harbor  has  the  largest  com- 
bined deep-draft  ore  carrier  and  tanker 
traffic  in  the  United  States. 

Baltimore  s  facihties  for  the  handling 
of  bulk  cargoes  is  unequaled  in  any 
other  port  in  the  United  States.  The 
port  area  contains  four  huge  modern  ore 
piers,  three  large  coalbins,  three  water- 
front grain  elevators  with  more  than  a 
13-million-bushel  total  capacity  and  ex- 


tensive modern  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  fertilizer,  chemicals,  produce,  and 
similar  commodities. 

The  Locust  Point  Marine  Terminal  of 
the  Baltimore  d  Ohio  Railroad  is  the 
largest  privatelj  operated  marine  termi- 
nal in  the  United  States.  The  terminal 
yard  has  a  capacity  of  3.500  freight  cars. 
There  are  10  piers,  a  grain  elevator  with 
storage  capacity  of  3,800,000  bushels,  a 
latex  storage  and  receiving  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  1,750,000  gallons,  and  many 
other  facilities.  The  Spanx)ws  Point 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  the 
largest  steel  plant  in  America  and  the 
largest  tidewater  steel  plant  in  the  world. 
This  huge  plant  requires  over  30,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  per  day  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
annual  capacity  of  over  8  million  tons  of 
steel  ingots.  The  list  of  similar  and  re- 
lated port  facilities  and  industrial  plants 
is  almost  endless.  In  addition,  Balti- 
more offers  the  finest  facility  on  the  east 
coast  for  the  repair  and  servicing  of 
merchant  ships.  The  plants  of  the 
Maryland  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co 
said  the  Bethlehem  Sparrows  Point  Ship- 
yard make  Baltimore  one  of  the  major 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repvair  centers  of 
the  world. 

Baltimore  s  port  is  unique  among 
North  American  seaports  in  that  it  has 
two  deepwater  routes  to  the  sea.  The 
northernmost  route  is  through  the  upper 
Che.sapeake  Bay  and  thence  through  the 
Chesap>eake  and  Delaware  Canal  to  the 
Delaware  Bay.  The  other  route  is  the 
southerly  course  down  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  oF>en  ocean  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Va. 

The  port  of  Baltimore,  with  its  mari- 
time and  related  commercial  activities,  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  economy  of 
the  entire  State  of  Maryland  The  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  the  port  is  vi- 
tally important  to  the  job  security  of 
some  600,000  persons  employed  in  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area.  Over  one- 
third  of  Baltimore's  industrial  employ- 
ment of  200,000  is  direct  port -connected 
employment.  These  waterfront  indus- 
tries employ  over  65,000  persons  who  an- 
nually earn  over  $350  million  in  wages 
and  salaries.  Less  directly,  Baltimore's 
harbor  is  responsible  for  the  emplojrment 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  in 
inland  areas  of  our  country  who  work 
for  freight  forwarding  and  handling  con- 
cerns and  the  coimtless  industries  who 
dep>end  upon  Baltimore  as  a  source  of 
\itally  needed  raw  material 

In  the  250  years  of  its  existence,  well 
over  a  billion  tons  of  cargo  from  all  over 
the  world  have  flowed  through  this  port 
in  a  constant  stream,  feeding  the  in- 
satiable raw-material  appetite  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  complex.  Each  year  some 
6i,000  ships  carrying  over  30  million  tons 
of  export-import  cargoes  serve  this  in- 
land port  Baltimore  has  achieved 
worldwide  recognition  for  its  use  of 
modem  methods  and  facilities  in  cargo 
handhng  and  its  impressive  record  for 
safe  and  speedy  servicing  of  vessels  at 
its  piers.  The  port  of  Baltimore  can 
berth  over  90  cargo-carrying  vessels  at 
the  same  time. 

Baltimore  offers  special  handling  for 
specialized  cargoes.  The  bulk  sugar  pier 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co  has 
made  possible  the  import  of  bulk  sugar 
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where  previously  all  sugar  had  to  be 
shipped  in  in  bags.  The  new  $4  million 
fruii  pier,  owned  by  the  Maryland  Port 
Authority,  can  accommodate  50  freight 
cars  and  handle  over  4  million  bunches 
of  bananas  a  year.  All  areas  of  the  port 
offer  integrated  rail-to-ship  and  truck- 
to-.ship  piers  for  fast,  efficient  handling 
of  carRO. 

Maryland's  congressional  delegation 
has  vigorously  urged  the  adequate 
financing  of  port  improvements.  Last 
year  the  needed  appropriation  was  de- 
nied because  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced policy  Of  opposing  any  "new 
starts"  in  public  works  projects. 

This  year  the  President's  budget  rec- 
ommended $1.500.iX)0  for  the  Baltimore 
Channel  project,  and  $103,000  for  the 
C  &  D.  Canal  project.  These  requests 
are  shortsighted,  unrealistic  and  woe- 
fully inadequate  Experts  agree  that  at 
lea.'t  $7  million  is  needed  this  year  to 
even  begin  to  ea.<=e  the  Baltimore  Chan- 
nel problem. 

The  administration's  request  for  $103.- 
000  for  the  C  i  D  Canal  project  makes 
even  le.ss  sense  This  amount  will  only 
be  for  some  additional  planning  studies: 
no  construction  work  will  be  begun  this 
year.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  study- 
ing the  problem  and  come  to  grips  with 
it.  The  district  engineer  has  stated 
that  SI  200.000  can  be  effectively  used 
at  once  to  start  work  on  improving  the 
canal. 

In  addition  to  their  tremendous  eco- 
nomic importance,  both  the  canal  and 
the  harbor  project  have  particular  sig- 
nificance from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense.  Use  of  the  canal  saves 
286  nautical  miles  on  the  trip  from  Bal- 
timore to  Philadelphia.  It  also  provides 
a  protected  inland  route  between  the 
naval  bases  at  Philadelphia  and  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  "Va. 

During  World  War  IT  and  the  Korean 
conflict  the  port  of  Baltimore  was  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  shipment  of  equip- 
ment and  munitions  to  our  troops  over- 
seas. Our  country  becomes  increasingly 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
strategic  raw  materials — particularly 
iron  ore  and  petroleum.  It  is  surely  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security  that 
these  materials  continue  to  flow  freely 
through  this  port. 

In  1958.  the  Public  Works  Committee 
authorized  $28,161,000  for  improvement 
of  the  Baltimore  Harbor  channel.  To 
date  not  one  penny  of  this  money  has 
been  spent.  It  we  proceed  at  the  snail's 
pace  Indicated  by  the  President's  request. 
it  will  take  18  years  to  complete  the 
work. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Maryland 
delegation,  the  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Port  Authority,  and  representatives 
of  Maryland  industrial  and  maritime  In- 
terests, appeared  before  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  testified  In  detail  as  to  the 
value  and  vital  Importance  of  these 
projects,  and  the  need  for  Increased 
funds. 

In  spite  of  the  longstanding  support 
of  the  Corps  of  B'.nMinccrs  and  the  over- 
whelming ev'dence  In  support  of  the  re- 
quest for  increased  appropriations,  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  the 


increases  so  earnestly  sought.  I  am  sure 
the  committee's  decision  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  impending  threat  of 
another  "no  progress  is  allowed  '  veto 
This  opiaicn  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  bill,  as  passed,  contains  no  increases 
over  Presidential  recommendations  for 
construction  work. 

Last  %Tar  this  Congress  overrode  the 
President's  veto  of  the  1960  public  works 
appropriation  bill.  My  State  received 
almost  nothing  from  that  bill,  but  I 
voted  to  override  because  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  country  s  best  interest 
would  ba  served  by  a  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  intend  to  ask  Maryland's  Senators  to 
urge  their  Senate  colleagues  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  port  of  Balti- 
more. If  they  are  successful.  I  believe 
my  colleiigues  m  the  House  will  recognize 
our  need  and  approve  the  increased  ap- 
propriation. 


PEACE  IS  TOO  IMPORTANT  TO  BE 
LEFT  TO  THE  PRESIDFINT  AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  SPEAKER.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
RECtiRD  and  to  Include  ext:ane<jus  matter. 

The  SPK-^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.^t  of  the  centleman  from 
Oregon"' 

There  was  no  ob-ection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Spt-aker,  Otto  von 
Bismarck  said  war  was  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  generals  Wc  In  tlie  non- 
Communist  world  are  presently  pain- 
fully aware  that  peace  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  generals. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  conduct 
of  foreign  aflairs  is  assigned  the  Presi- 
dent. Peace,  however,  includes  more 
than  ffxreign  affairs.  It  is  an  ever- 
changinp  totality  of  relationships,  an 
atmosphere,  a  climate,  and  always  with 
a  direction.  Peace  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of Btate. 

Adla;  Stevenson  said  last  week  that  it 
was  "the  duty  of  all  thouehtful  con- 
cerned citizens  to  help  retrieve  the  sit- 
uation ajid  to  face  the  hard,  inescapable 
facts." 

Last  week  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  three  Membtrs  of  the  minority 
party  expressed  their  displeasure  at  the 
activities  of  a  thoughtful  concerned  cit- 
izen of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cyrus  Eaton. 

Mr.  Baton  had  just  conferred  with 
Khrushchev  in  Paris  following  the 
breakdoi^-n  of  the  summit  conference. 
He  was  accused  of  meddling  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreitrn  policy 
through  personal  meetings  with  ofTlctRls 
of  forelj^'n  governments. 

One  member  of  the  other  body  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney  Oenernl  to 
Mr  Eaton's  activities  for  po.s.sible  prose- 
cution under  the  Logan  Act. 

I  have  never  met  Cyrus  Enton  hut  I 
wi.sh  lh«ro  were  more  citizens  like  him. 
His  f^va  famovis  Pugwash  conferences 
have  bi'ought  together  scientists  and 
.scholars  from  all  over  the  world  Of 
lesser  tna«hllude  but  of  more  personal 
importance,  Mr.  Eaton  paid  my  expenses 
to  an  unofSclal  foothills  disaimumont 
conference  of  parliamentarians  from  16 


nations  in  London  last  February — see 
Congressional  Rkcord,  February  10,  1960. 
page  2382 

On  June  4  and  5  in  Stockholm  I  shall 
attend  another  such  conference  also  at 
his  expense.  Mr.  Eaton  attaches  no 
strings.  He  wants  to  help  the  cause  of 
peace  So  do  I  as  best  I  can  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  presence  at  these  confer- 
ences will  make  much  difTerence  but  I  be- 
lieve, as  does  Mr  Eaton,  that  everj-  citi- 
zen ought  to  do  whatever  he  can  to  pre- 
vent the  war  nobody  wants  and  every- 
body has  reason  to  fear. 

ONK-THntO    or    MT    TIME    FOR    PEACB 

When  I  first  campaigned  for  Congress. 
I  made  but  one  promise.  I  said  I  would 
spend  at  least  one-third  of  my  tune  doing 
whatever  I  could,  however  little,  in  the 
interests  of  peace  I  have  kept  tliis 
pledge  and  I  intend  to  renew  it  to  my 
constituents  in   the  campaign  this  fall. 

For  the  minority  members  in  tiie  other 
body  to  suggest  prosecution  of  Cyrus 
Eaton  under  the  Logan  Act  is  preposter- 
ous. Nobody  has  ever  been  prosecuted 
under  that  legislation  since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1799. 

The  Logan  Act  provides  that  any  U.S. 
citizen  who.  without  authority,  directly 
or  indirectly  has  any  intercourse  with  a 
forelf^^n  government  or  any  officer  or 
agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to  infiuence 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  government 
in  relation  to  any  dispute.*  or  controver- 
sies with  the  I'nited  States,  shall  be  fined 
up  to  $5,000  and  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  3  years 

The  only  constitutional  application.  In 
my  opimon.  would  be  where  an  unauthor- 
ized citizen  attempted  to  negotiate  with 
a  foreign  government  with  respect  to  a 
particular  dispute  or  controversy  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  circumstances 
where  any  foreign  government  would  un- 
dertake to  negotiate  with  an  unauthor- 
ized citizen  with  respect  to  such  matters. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  oLher  body  rais- 
ing this  issue.  I  suspect,  are  looking  to 
the  Logan  Act  as  a  means  of  restricting 
the  efforts  of  citizens  like  Cyrus  Eaton 
who  believe  that  peace  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  generals  or  anybody  else. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  otlier  body,  of 
course,  have  a  right  to  differ  with  the 
opinions  of  Cyrus  Eaton  and  to  criticize 
his  conduct.  I  do  object,  however,  U:> 
their  invokmg  tlie  Logan  Act  as  a  reason 
for  denying  Mr.  Eaton  the  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  and  to  meet  with 
whomever  he  likc«. 

Hr>W    KAR    Dots    THK    lOO.AN     A(T    0O» 

Perhaps  these  gentlemen  would  also 
contend  that  Adlai  Steven.son  and  .sev(>rnl 
of  their  colleagues  on  both  .sides  of  the 
Capitol  have  violated  the  Logan  Act  by 
meeting  with  heads  of  various  nation.s. 

Is  It  their  l.npc  that  no  private  cili/en 
and  no  public  officer  except  from  the 
executive  branch  will  meet  with  the  lead- 
ers of  otiier  nutloii.s  and  dlscus.s  common 
problems,  especially  those  relating  to 
freedom  and  peace''  If  this  is  their 
hope,  and  It  seems  to  be.  they  should 
recognize  their  dream  for  the  fatuous 
fantasy  It  is. 

Because  these  Kentlcmcn  showed  a  lack 
of  factual  knowledge  about  Cyrus  Eaton, 
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his  opinions,  and  his  career.  I  am  ap- 
Ijending  to  these  remarts  certain  articles 
about  Mr  Eaton.  I  also  refer  them  to 
the  CoNGREBsioNAL  Recxjrd.  volumc  105. 
part  3.  page  3014,  where  the  late  Senator 
linger  Inserted  an  article  from  the 
Nation  of  January  31.  1959,  about  Cyrus 
Eaton  and  entitled  "Cyrus  Eaton:  Mer- 
chant of  Peace." 

Communication  among  nation.*!  must 
increa.se.  not  decrease,  if  we  are  to  at- 
tain peace  and  avoid  war  We  can  dis- 
agree profitably.  We  should  not  seek  a 
legal  pretext  for  denying  otliers  the  right 
to  speak  and  act  In  our  crusade  for 
peace  we  need  all  th©  help  we  can  get. 
We  have  too  few  thoughtful  and  con- 
cerned citizens  like  Cyrus  Eaton  spend- 
ing their  Uilents.  time,  and  money  for 
world  peace. 

The  following  articles  make  it  clear 
why  we  should  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, a  man  like  Cyrus  Eaton: 

IFrora    thp    ClevHand    Plain    rVnlT,    M.-ir     6. 

19601 
Thk    Eat-^ins    Apprmsi    Tjieik    Pca(  b     Cru- 
sade— Will  History  Nott  Thkir  Mission? 
<By  Ted  r^rlnclotto) 

Oynu  Eaton  ha«  been  rich  iit  leait  two  or 
thM*  times  In  hu  life  but  never  rlciier  than 
todny. 

His  personal  fortune,  running  Into  many 
mlUlona  of  dollars.  Is  the  largest  accumu- 
lated In  a  lifetime  of  oasrmbltng  empirra  of 
corporate  wealth 

He  is  married  to  a  young,  talented  and 
vivacious  woman  half  his  age  .She  has  given 
htm  r.eet  fur  the  moet  peculiar  of  the  many 
controversial  role«  he  has  undertaken  In  his 
career 

His  health  Is  remarkable  for  a  man  of  7fi 
He  still  enjoys  horseback  riding  and  skiing 
and  romps  through  the  woods  Not  even  his 
muliltude  of  financial  activities  seems 
slowed 

With  Anne  Eaton,  the  attractive  bride  he 
took  December  20.  1967,  shortly  before  he 
became  74,  Eaton  has  still  another  rich 
prize — the  easing  somewhat  of  world  ten- 
sions In  recent  months 

Both  he  and  his  wife,  who  h.-is  become  a 
full  p.-vrtner  In  his  peace  crusade,  believe  that 
the  cold  war  Is  a  little  colder  and  that,  to 
some  degree,  their  crusade  for  friendlier  re- 
lations with  Soviet  Russia  has  befrm  to  pay 
off  In  world  dlrldends. 

What  will  history  say  of  the  self -proclaimed 
mission  of  the  rich  man  and  his  pretty, 
young  Wife  onflned  to  a  wheelchair  who. 
Uke  him.  Is  engiiged  In  sweeping  Intellectual 
debate? 

WiU  It  t*ke  not*  of  the  efr(jrts  of  the 
piiiltjsophers  of  Acadia  Farms,  the  Eaton 
farm  estate  In  Norihfleld.  Ohio,  where, 
steeped  In  books  and  fireside  reflections, 
they  concern  themselves  with  world  prob- 
lems'' 

Will  history  credit  the  Batons  tim  influen- 
tial piitrons  of  world  p^ace.' 

Contemporary   critics   can   only   speculuie 

In  the  last  few  years  the  slowly  emerging 
ImsKe  of  Eiktcn,  the  capitalist,  embracing  the 
llusslan  beitf,  ronfuse<l  many  Amrricans  not 
to  mention  the  bear 

Eaton's  pronouncements,  widely  publlclRed, 
\^cre  bound  also  to  stir  up  dissent  He  had 
two  generally  unpopular  tsnsU:  (1)  Uussla 
meant  well  and  covild  be  trusted;  Vi)  ths 
Hnlted  Htates  was  the  aggressor  in  the  cold 
\>.  iir 

He  also  praised  Communist  Russia,  tu 
Itaders  and  ths  peopit  and  sharply  crlUclned 
■uoh  popular  American  Institutions  as  the 
m.  Slnglsd  out  for  special  atuoks  wms 
John  Pusur  X>ullts,  ths  lats  Secretary  of 
8  tote 
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Stich  hlr?h  ofRclals  as  FBI  Dlrectr.r  J  Edgar 
Hoover  and  former  US  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Br'iwnell  were  among  ofllclals  who. 
In  turn,  crlilcized  Eaton.  House  un-American 
activities  probers  nipped  at  his  heels  with 
a  subpena,  which  never  was  served. 

A  great  volvune  of  letters  to  the  editor 
kept  the  controversy  stirred  up  in  public 
print. 

Then,  after  returning  from  their  trip  to 
Russia  in  1958.  both  Eaton  and  his  wife  took 
to  the  stump,  malting  .'peeches  in  this  coun- 
try before  clubs — controversial  speeches. 

If  little  else.  thU  Intellectual  onslaught 
from  Acadia  Farms  had  mfuiy  Americans 
talking  about  the  Eatoiis  and  about  Russia, 
wcjrlfl  relations,  and  the  danger  of  war 

Within  more  recent  month*  some  back- 
ground events  f)f  history  seem  also  to  liave 
t>ten  made  There  is  meat  for  history,  no 
doubt.  In  the  largest  single  enterprise  E^aton 
has  undertaken,  the  world-famous  gathering 
of  nuclear  scientists  In  Pugwash,  N  va  Scotia, 
the  fishing  village  where  Eaton  was  born. 

And  It  would  be  dlfllcuit  to  disassociate 
from  the  Eat(5n  controversy  the  visit  to  the 
United  States  last  summer  by  Soviet  Premier 
Vlklta  S  Khrushchev  and  the  visit  President 
Elsenhower  will  make  to  Russia  in  June. 

rAMU.UR  .srrnNo 

At  snowscaped  Acadia  Farms,  where  visits 
from  a  b<':cl  little  chipmunk  outside  the 
;ibr.iry  wmdi.w  these  winter  days  delight  the 
Katoiis  and  their  household  staff,  the  Batons 
were  asked  in  an  Interview  U3  appraise  their 
work  to  date 

TTie  setting  wa*  the  same  as  when  such 
famous  personuges  as  81r  Cliarles  Darwin. 
grandson  of  the  British  naturalist,  and 
Anast&s  I  Mlkoyan.  the  Deputy  Soviet  Pre- 
mier, chiitled  with  the  Batons  on  visits  to 
Ar;idia — a  comfortable  library  where,  among 
Baton's  treasures,  is  a  bhelf  of  DwTrtn  won  by 
Entiui  \iM  a  priae  in  his  youth. 

Preaident  Elsenhower's  visit  to  RusslA." 
K.i'.cX  Eaton.  sitUn):  neaj  the  fireplace,  "will 
be  a  crowning  event  lot  our  efforts.  It  will 
be  the  great  cMmim 

■  He  w.ll  receive  a  warm  welcome  and  will 
be  Impressed,  I  am  sure,  by  their  g^eat 
pnigress. " 

Eriton  first  suggested  that  the  American 
fvnd  Soviet  leaders  exchange  visits  in  an  m- 
ter-.  lew  with  Khrushchev  in  Moscow  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1958.  on  the  Batons'  Riosslan  trip. 
Kiiru&hchev  had  cut  short  a  vacation  to  re- 
turn to  Moscow  to  see  the  Elatons. 

Eaton  said  he  believed  the  interview  and 
hi.-  suggestion  to  the  Soviet  Premier  were  a 
large  facT;»r  in  events  that  led  to  Khru- 
shchev's visit. 

'You  ouKht  to  see  the  United  Sts.t«B," 
Eaton  said  he  tuld  the  Premier.  "And  he 
sa'.d.  'I  would  like  to  see  It.'  " 

Was  his  suggestion,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the 
first  ever  made  for  Khrushchev  to  come  to 
this  country? 

'Yfs,  I  thli.k  so — tlie  very  first  time." 
Eaton   replied 

Corre.spondentfi  in  M^)6C(jw  cabled  bock 
f.torie.s  of  the  interview,  with  mention  of 
Katon's  svicgestlon  Both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Plain  Denier  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  Khruhhchcv-Eiiton  taiks,  but 
I. cither  tho\ikiht  enotigh  of  the  visit  sugges- 
Uon  to  explore  11   In  print  then. 

C>n  other  iisp<>cLs  nf  the  Interview,  the 
Times  commented  etlltorlally :  "To  most  of 
us  It  will  seem  n  hopeless  tusk  Uiat  Mr  Eaton 
lit  tempted  in  Moscow;  to  convince  the  Soviet 
W-inlrr  thai  cupltaliMg  rpuUy  do  not  want 
WKX  ■■ 

Eaton  himself  believes  he  not  only  planted 
the  se<>d  for  the  visit  but  also  had  suocecded 
in  d«)ing  whst  tiie  Times  considered  his 
hopeless  task 

"I  believe  I  persuaded  him  It  was  untrue 
that  the  American  economy  was  geared  sole- 
ly to  ex|)endHures  for  armament,"  Kftt<in  re- 
lated  in    the   Plain   Dealer  Interview  »t   his 


home.  '1  told  him  what  a  tremendous  bur- 
den in  taxee  It  meant  and  that  Americans 
do  not  like  taxes  " 

On  one  aspect  there  !.<=  no  dl.'pute:  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  himself,  at  his  August  3, 
1956,  news  conference  made  it  plain  it  was 
his  own  Idea  to  Invite  the  Russian  leader. 

But  the  President  noted  that  the  Idea  was 
not  entirely  or  uniquely  his  own. 

ON     ONE    POINT    CONFIDENT 

But  on  another  point  the  Batons  were  con- 
fident of  resulu.  The  nuclear  scientists  who 
gathered  at  Pugwash.  they  believe,  made 
great  contributions  to  the  cause  of  nuclear 
dirarmament  and  the  temporary  ban  on 
nuclear  te^ts 

"TTie  Pugv^•ash  conferences  for  the  first 
time  assembled  world  nuclear  scientists  and 
led  to  world  realization  of  the  great  destruc- 
tion that  a  nuclear  war  could  bring,"  Eaton 
said 

It  was  on  December  27,  1964.  his  71st  birth- 
day that  Eaton  announced  he  was  turning 
his  .-incertral  home  at  Pugwash  into  a 
"Thinkers'  Lodge."  where  at  his  expense 
scholars  and  other  thinking  men  could  gath- 
er to  meditate  in  rustic  quiet. 

Pugwash.  a  hamlet  of  500  inhabitants,  Is  a 
tiny  iobetcr  and  lumber-shipping  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pugwash  River  The  white, 
frame  lodge  overlooks  the  Northumberland 
Strait  Eaton  has  made  It  quite  famous  For 
a  number  of  years  It  has  been  a  gathering 
place  for  business,  education  and  other  lead- 
ing men. 

It  was  In  1957  that  the  first  group  of  nu- 
clear scientists,  from  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains,  first  met  there. 

'  Fnr  several  years  before."  Eaton  explained, 
"we  had  been  host  to  Pugwash  gatherings 
of  scholars." 

riR."T    LNVTTATIOI* 

He  recalled  that  when  the  Russians  were 
Invited  to  send  a  scholar  to  a  1956  meeting 
"they  sent  a  verv  distinguished  metallur- 
gist." 

He  was  Alexander  M  Samarln  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 
and  assistant  director  of  the  academy's  In- 
stitute of  metallurgy. 

(Jokingly,  the  Russian  advised  Americans 
trying  to  pronounce  his  name  to  say  "Sub- 
marine ") 

"For  a  Communist."  Mrs  Baton  said,  "he 
was  a  revelation  to  the  rest  of  us  He  didn't 
have  the  slightest  Interest  In  political  ideol- 
ogy. TTie  Busslars  apparently  thought  we 
were  going  to  talk  about  st^el." 

Baton  denies  the  Soviets  had  anything  to 
do  with  starting  the  nuclear  conferences. 
although  It  was  believed  by  many  that  Rus- 
sian propaganda  had  most  to  gain  by  such  a 
gathering 

"Einstein  was  responsible,"  Eaton  said. 
'Einstein  and  Bertrnnd  Russell,  the  British 
mathematician  and  philosopher  " 

A  brief  London  news  item  In  the  New  York 
Times.  July  10,  1965,  gave  Eaton  the  Idea 
of  sponsoring  such  a  conference 

The  story  told  of  an  appeal  by  nine  emi- 
nent scientists,  including  the  Iste  Albert 
Einstein,  calling  on  nations  to  forswear  was 
bernuse  the  hydrogen  bomb  threatened  the 
exutence  of  mankind. 

KUaSIXl.    WAS    LKAOUI 

Russell,  a  Nobel  PrlM  winner,  was  the 
lender  of  the  gnuip  Blnstrln's  letter  joining 
in  the  appeal  reached  London  the  day  be 
died  in  this  country  In  I95S 

The  appeal  called  on  scientists  from  the 
Oommunlst  and  free  world  to  )oln  together 
to  drive  home  to  the  average  mnn  the  very 
real  danger  of  extermination  of  the  human 
rnce 

Enton  promptly  wrote  to  Russell,  offering 
to  flnsnce  such  a  gathering  at  Pugwash. 
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"We  couldn't  hold  It  In  the  United  SUtee 
becauee  they  wouldn't  permit  the  Sovleta  to 
come,"  Baton  lald  'India,  too.  had  been 
■uffgeated" 

Eaton  won  out  on  hli  euggeetlon  of  Pug- 
waah,  where  on  July  fl,  1M7,  the  flret  Pug- 
wfteh  Conference  of  Nuclear  Sclentlite  waa 
aMcmbled  with  a  icore  of  leading  eclentlata 
present. 

The  Canadian  Oovernm^iU,  according  to 
Eaton,  had  agreed  to  allow  the  meeting!  with 
the  underatandlng  that  It  relied  on  me  not  to 
have  the  meeting  turn  Into  a  platform  for 
antl-Weat   propaganda 

roua  RUaaiANB  in  oaoirp 

There  were  four  Rviaalana  In  the  group 
Among  the  American  phyiiclata  waa  Dr  Leo 
Sallard.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
worked  with  the  late  Dr  Enrico  rerml  In 
producing  the  flrat  nuclear  reaction  at  the 
unlvertlty  nn  December  2.  1043 

Communlau  and  non-Commvinlata  were  a 
little  111  at  eaae  to  begin  with,  The  Rvia- 
alana,  aald  Eaton,  aeemed  suapicloua. 

"They  apparently  felt,  'Mere  la  a  capUal- 
lat,'  and  aeemed  relucunt,  "  laton  recalled 
"They  aeemed  very  wary 

"But  Anne,  who  waa  there  that  year,  '  he 
recounted  with  a  grin,  '  brt)>to  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain ■' 

"Before  dinner  "  Mra  Baton  related,  "one 
of  the  Rvualana  ottered  to  wheel  me  down  to 
the  lodge  Later  Mr  Eaton  and  I  playod 
oro<juoi  with  two  of  them,  although  neither 
of  them  ipoke  EnglUh  and  at  the  time  nnl- 
ther  of  ua  apotce  M\y  Rvualan 

By  the  lime  we  were  thnnigh  trying  to 
fxplain  croquet,  being  helpful  to  each  oUior, 
the  ice  waa  broken  " 

UNroaarrTABLC  kxpkrisnck 

For  her  the  meeting  wn*  nn  vmforgettable 
pxperlence,    Mra    Eaton   aald 

Here  were  many  of  the  men  who  had  to 
do  with  the  creation  of  the  bomb,  atttlng 
together  to  prevent  Ita  uae,"  ahe  obeerved 

In    a   formal   atatement,    given    worldwide 

publicity,   the  aclentiata  aald  they  came  to 

the    "unqueatloned    conclusion"   that   unre- 

strlcted  nuclear  war  would  be  a  dlaaater  of 

unprecedented  magnitude" 

They  alao  held  the  time  had  come  for  s(  1- 
entlata  to  conalder  "the  ImpUcaUona  of  their 
own  work."  In  creating  the  bomb  and  new 
nuclear  Vk>«apona 

Inaplred  to  rhetoric.  Eaton  said  of  the  flrat 
conference:  "The  moral  chain  reaction 
touched  off  hopefully  may  affect  the  future 
of  mankind  aa  profoundly  aa  that  nrat  nu- 
clear chain  reaction  of  15  year*  a^  In  the 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Chicago  ' 

The  second  Eaton-sponsored  conference  of 
the  sclentlsta  was  held  at  Lac  Bcauport,  a 
ski  resort  near  Quebec  City.  Ijecaiise  the  Pug- 
wash  lodge  lacked  central  heating  The  ses- 
sion was  held  from  March  31  through  April 
11    1958 

ANOTHER    WARNING 

Out  of  It  came  another  warning  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  nuclear  conflict  and  agree- 
ment that  fallout  from  nuclear  testa,  in 
which  the  United  States  and  Russia  had  been 
engaged  for  6  years  would  be  responsible  for 
an  increase  of  about  1  percent  over  the  natu- 
ral incidence  of  leukemia  and  bone  cancer  in 
the  next  few  decades. 

In  a  p>erlod  of  30  years,  they  computed, 
there  would  be  100,000  additional  cases  of 
these  diseases 

In  a  general  war.  the  group  held,  'hun- 
dreds of  milUor.s  of  people  would  be  killed 
outright  by  the  bla^t  of  heat  and  by  the 
Ionizing  radiation  at  the  instant  of  ex- 
plosion.' whether  clean  or  dirty  bombs  were 
used. 

Pointed  out  also  was  the  danger  that  in- 
tervention by  a  nuclear  p>ower  into  a  small 
war  might   lead  to  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 


"It  waa  before  and  after  the  1058  con- 
ference," >fra  Eaton  aald.  that  all  the  good 
thlngt  began  to  happen  " 

RBM    aTOPTKD    TSSTS 

"Jiiat  before  It  waa  when  the  Ru^ialuna 
stopped  nuclear  teatlng  Then,  later  the 
aame  year  at  the  Geneva  conference!*,  there 
waa  a  general  understanding  on  the  rpllabll- 
Ity  of  methods  to  detect  atomic  explosiuns. 
a  step  forward  In  the  negotluti  uis  u>  end 
teata  *' 

Th#  third  PugwoKh  conference  wim  hold 
In  Vienna  In  September  1058  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Austrian  Oovernnipnt  Butnn 
a  co«|>onsor  on  hU  way  home  frmn  his  Rus- 
sian trip  addressed  the  group  uf  H'J  men 
from  yj  nations  The  fourth  confrrrnce  silU 
•etaltimg  the  Pugwiuh  Uig  uUo  wiwt  held  in 
Au^tr  u 

r-ir  the  fifth,  held  las'  Avigim!  thr  nd- 
enti«j«,  their  membershli>«  ivit  .ilways  the 
nojne,  met  at  Pugwa«)»  Ui  begin  to  point  a 
ni«w  .li.gpr  iif  danger 

This  sr.'«»lMt^  assessed  the  (lun>(ers  of  chem- 
ical und  biological  w.irfare  Tlip  world  waa 
told 

"In  agreement  with  the  third  Pugwash 
confetence  in  Vienna,  we  repeal  that.  In 
the  erd  only  the  «i>»<ilut««  prevunMon  of  war 
will  preiierve  h\iman  life  and  riviliautKui  in 
the  rikce  of  the  chemlrul  and  blolucloal  aa 
well  i%t  nuclear  weapons 

"N)  ban  on  a  single  ty|>«  of  weapon,  nn 
agreement  thai  leaves  the  tfonerul  tnrent  nf 
war  ih  existence  can  protect  tnattklt^d  luf- 
flclently  We  therefore  must  liK>k  forward 
to  a  4ay  when  tb*  preservation  of  (>««iice  will 
transtend  the  ambitions  of  individual  na- 
tions '■ 

MiaT»)aY   wti  1    lunon 

History    loo,  will  avie«s  the  value  of  Ihcso 

warntng* 

Th#  Batons  believe  their  peace  mlaaton 
jx-MWlbly  haa  been  more  impressive  ujxm 
Ruaaiana  than  Americans  Thev  spoke  to 
mllll<}na   while  in   Mt^ecow    via  television 

"I'lT  aure  the  Russian  people  loved  her  " 
Eator)  said   of  his  wife 

In  his  native  Caitadn  Eulon  loitg  hiui  ap- 
pearetl  to  be  a  man  of  great  influence,  al- 
though he  many  yenrs  aj;  >  became  an  Amer- 
ican cltisen 

In  the  volumes  of  data  accumulated  by 
Eaum's  aids  on  the  {>eace  pniRrum  one  of 
the  miiat  recent  la  gratify ing  to  Kat«in 

It  to  a  clipping  fr<im  the  New  Y  >rk  Herald 
Tribune  of  Petwuary  21.  headed  "Canada  for 
Red-Style  "Teat  Ban  "  The  subhead  ran  "Ig- 
noree  Controla  Sought  by  West  ' 

Tht  story  quoted  a  House  <,t  O'mmons 
speech  by  External  Affairs  Secretary  Howard 
C  Ofeen.  in  which  he  said  the  Canadian 
Government  waa  opposed  to  further  nuclear 
tests    period 

Tlie  Implication  was  .strong  that  Canada 
had  broken  with  the  US  jx>,sitlon  that,  be- 
fore any  test  ban.  acceptable  Inspection  sys- 
tems must   be  agreed   up)ou 


WHY  CONTROVERSY? 

With  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  mll- 
Uonalrps  that  are  theirs,  why  have  the  Batons 
troubled  to  Invite  controversy  by  their  peace 
move«^ 

I  was  active  In  business  in  both  wars." 
Eaton  said  "My  only  brother,  a  Canadian, 
died  of  wounds  in  World  War  I  My  son. 
CjTua.  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  last  war. 

■  I  SAW  we  did  not  accomplish  what  we 
thought  we  were  accomplishing  I  saw  the 
terrible   waste  " 

.\nother  factor,  he  went  on,  has  been  his 
long  association  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  his  benefactor  as  a  youth,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  founded  with  gifts  of  some 
$75  million  As  a  trustee  since  1930,  Efiton 
Indicated  he  was  close  ta  the  university's 
work  In  development  of  the  first  atomic  re- 
action and  also  came  to  know  well  Dr.  Fermi 
and  ciie  other  scientists. 


His  IntereHt  In  RuMla  also  bncktrtu-ks  to 
the  university  and  to  Samuel  N  Hiu-i>er,  stin 
of  the  university  s  first  president  The  mn 
■tudled  RuAsla  and  the  Russians  fi>r  40  yeara 
and  waa  a  leudlnn  scholar  on  their  modern 
historv 

MR.H      RATON  H     INTRRERT 

For  her  pari.  Mrs  Kalon  said  her  Interest 
stemmed  from  the  wTltlnga  of  Rusaell  iind 
other  phllosopherH  .mil  Inter,  from  reading 
the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  SclenllsU,  '  circu- 
lated among  leading  men  In  the  held. 

From  104H  til  1  !»">.'  I)ecau«e  of  nn  attack 
of  polio  she  I.\e(l  ,a  Wiirm  Hprtngs,  Oa 
On  lier  return  to  Clevrhvnd  she  resumed  an 
accjuiiintanie  with  K.atoii  wlmm  she  hnd 
known  as  n  Kuukll  girl  the  onlv  i{r<  wnup 
I    knew    who   wiui    interested    in    po(Mr\ 

Out  of  their  renewed  friendship  cunie  tha 
marriage  that  luu  imule  it  world-famuua 
team  of  the  Ratons 

"Anne  and  I  have  been  Khali  I  say  fellow 
atudenta'  since  she  was  H  or  U  years  old." 
Eaton  said  '  We  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon m  books  .Mhe  u  a  writer  of  portry  and 
pikMioiuien  literary  talent  Hhe  was  Intm-wt  t-d 
in  the  meetings  we   were  having 

Mrs  Ritton  adde<t  "I  finally  ii«ke<|  )Um 
how  mvich  of  a  thinker  yovi  had  to  be  to 
be  Invited  to  oita  of  the  acholars'  mertinga 
at  Pugwash      I  wiu  InMted   ' 

At  these  meetings  she  make*  pr^ple  fcrl 
at  home   Knion  said 

Togriher  they  keep  busy  In  the  continuing 
battle  for  changes  in   American  policies 

So   (lanxir     Movtra    tv 

"We  have  no  tune  tor  bridge  tnoviea.  or 
televlaloii       r:ai<>r,  «aii1 

Baton  arri\es  home  from  his  I'l-rmliuil 
Tower  ofn<-e  with  the  newwpapers  of  the  d.iy 
early  In  the  r\iM',ir.g  Hv  thr  time  they  chat, 
and  perhaps  i..i  r  •■■.»  I.u\e  a  late  dinner  and 
havr  read  evcry'hing  wc  'au'  '  tf.ul  for 
the  night,  ■  it  Is  11  p  in    anil  '.  ;iiir  ',..  r<  •  in- 

During  the  d.ty  Mrs  E.tton  keeps  busy 
answering  pe«(  r  i  orrespundence,  with  a  sec- 
retary and  with  household  affairs  In  re- 
cent months  she  has  also  bern  spee<htiu»klng 
Both  of  ua,  fortunately,  enjoy  fighting  for 
a  cause  T'Hi  often,  though  only  the  b.nl 
things  we  say  abtnil  this  covuury  are  prlntoil 
Mr  Katon  bplipvca  in  our  country  and  our 
system    and  *<■  <!'>  I  " 

A*  .\' ivdi.i  K.irins.  at  leivsl  there  are  two 
miini>   •:    •i.r  w  ,  , ,rd 

(From    Current    Biography     IM8| 

Eaton.    Ctrus    Stilpmsn,     DvrKMBKR    27, 

in83 FJNANcira 

Address  Buslneee.  Terminal  Tower  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  home  Acadia  Farm  Northfleld. 
Ohio. 

Aa  one  of  the  partners  In  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio I  Investment  banking  firm  of  Otla  & 
Co  .  Cyrus  S  Baton  has  been  a  prime  mover 
In  the  efforu  of  mldwestern  financiers  to 
divert  U  S  Qnanclal  power  from  Wall  Street 
A  holder  of  utilities  coal,  steel,  and  ore  In- 
terests. Eaton  was  among  the  country's  out- 
standing financial  of>erator8  until  the  de- 
pression, when  he  lost  most  of  hts  assets 
Gradually  he  reintegrated  his  holdings,  and 
by  1947  was  again  known  as  sponsor  of  the 
Steep  Rock  Mines  In  Ontario,  organizer  of 
the  compromise  which  formed  the  Cleveland 
CUfTs  Corp  Baton  was  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  SEC  Investigation  of  the  breach -of- 
contract  suit  brought  In  1948  by  Kalser- 
Prazer  against  Otis  tt  Co  .  following  the  with- 
drawal of  the  latter  from  sponsoring  a  new 
Kalser-Prazer  stock  Issue, 

Cyrus  Eaton  s  ancestry  can  be  traced  to  a 
John  Eaton  who  came  from  Wiltshire.  Eng- 
land, to  Salisbury,  Mass  about  1640  In 
1760.  David  Eaton,  of  the  fifth  generation, 
left  New  England  to  settle  In  Nova  Scotia, 
there  to  found  the  Canadian  brajich  of  a 
family  which  includes  many  well-known  In- 
dividuals In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Cyrus  Stcpiien  Batx>n  was  born  In  Pugwaah 

Ctimberlund  County.  Nuva  BooUa,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  18«8  to  Joseph  Howe  and  Mary  Artello 
(MacPhersoni  Eaton  Originally  phinnlng 
to  enter  the  Haptlai  mlntatry,  yoxnig  Bikton 
sluCUod  at  Amherst  Academy  and  Wo(<tstnck 
GuUaga  Whru  he  wita  17,  he  viiutod  his 
uncle,  tike  lUvrrcnd  Chorloa  A  C^it'in  laub- 
se<iuenlly.  a  UP  Congn't^man  ui.d  u  UN. 
delOfat*  to  tl^e  Sai;  FjahcIm  ("  ;,!rr  nco 
in  1948).  In  Clevelai.d,  Ohio  iTic  ri«  vcr^nd 
Baton  obtained  a  rlcrlrnl  Job  for  his  nephew 
(«  tlM  eatata  of  a  partxhloner  Jikhti 
D.  Rockefeller  En'  i,  ;,.'ir  returned  to 
Canada  U>  stu<ly  .md  lo  receive  a  BA  dr- 
gXM  (ruiu  MiMu^'ci  L'tii' i-ri'iy  Toiiniu 
(1006), 

Tba  tulluwing  year  Euii  i,  w  .  !  .,rk  n,  Uhlo, 
whtr*  he  started  to  wurk  .  ,i:  .  djuutar  for 
the  UtMi  Ohio  Oas  Co,  i>ii(!r>ing  cltlaena 
who  objected  to  having  their  lawns  t<»rn  tip 
for  gai  main*  "  Later.  »»,;le  he  *  .»  1  iMng 
up  fru  u'hlsiH  in  the  Ca.udi.tn  N<  ithwi-'t  t<  i 
a  UUll.tes  coiitpany  the  p  4i>U'  <  !  U>o7  *  ,x  I 
out  hit  enkptwynr*  hoidUigK  Y  ung  k..t.  n. 
tatUug  up  uJte  of  thr  i..i..(';iU  ,':.:.  i,;i.i'i>, 
rataad  capital  and  bui:-  .>  im  vm  ;  ^,.:u.'.  Ii,.« 
markel  his  entry  Into  the  utilities  rid  !< 
1912  h»  bagnn  extenNtve  consolidation  n,  t  iv  i- 
tlM  aotong  elect  1 1,  and  k'a*  i  oiii|>«nle»  It)  t  he 
Unlt»<:  StatM  niui  Canada.  evvnuiaUy  aiuut- 

Ettnat  ng    Uirin    IiiIm    Ihr   (.\.lilli>riilal   Oat  h 
e<  ti !     C'       111'  vkiiK  admitted  t,    partnoridtip 
In  t  "  !■  AC.      '  i.r  (  .e\  rl.iiid  in  w»  turn  I  bank, 

The  cons.illdatlon   .if   the  l.nkr   ^<l.    rr   nnu 

Oarfle  (1  tmnks  aiih  the  Clevelntut  'Hu.t   c 

In   1st)  was  arcompJUhed  bt  Raton      A  •iib 

MH^uei  t    merirer    of    four    utilMir*    hrms    iln- 

rludlTK    the   Continental    Ona    .V    IBeelrle     of 

whhh   Baton   was  rhalrnian   of   the   l>  >artl   of 

iire«ti>r«i    rt^ulted   in    the   formatioti   of   the 

HMn<     iJght    A   IV>w»r  Co    In    ll»i:i    n   mrpo- 

iiirn     reftstere<l     in     M.irvland      serving     13 

Mld'»f«tern    mates.    i*nd    attaining,    by    1039 

iiMfta   of    mor*   than   •.^A7    miilipn       The    is 

Mhtiiiliwriea  of  United  iJght  «t  J'ower    as  wrll 

«    v..ri(i\m  rubl>er  ni.d   ►terl   lnt<>reiit»  nf  Ka- 

11  »  came  Into  the  orbit  of  i 'ont  ini  ntiil 
hnrrr  Ine  In  lfl3«  when  rat<n^  oriMiiilnivl 
the  latter  r<vporatlon  for  the  l-nuMi-e  ,>f 
shares  fVvnUnental  Hhar*»"  tinder  the  if«n<|- 
er»hlp  of  Baton  a«  chairman  of  the  !M->«rd  of 
directors,  held  aaaets  of  mora  than  a  hundred 
mllUon  dollam  S  ream  later. 

Against  the  ri|)j)n*it1on  of  eaatern  Kt*»el  In- 
tare^tfi  Futnn  gained  a  loehnUi  in  the  steel 
Indtistry  In  1W9  when  he  Inrested  ilH  mil- 
lion 111  the  ftnanclally  wmkened  Trumbull 
•Strei  Co  and  waa  gradually  able  t^^  f-Tpnnd 
his  co-itrol  With  this  firm  and  other  nf- 
flMatee  euch  a*  United  Allov  Cr)rrlg-\n  Mr- 
Klnney.  and  Y'ungstown  .Sheet  ft  Tube, 
Baton  waa  InHrumentnl  tn  forming  the  Re- 
public Steel  Corp  (later  the  third  hir^res-t 
steel  company  In  the  United  States  i  h.iTlng 
aaeeU  vrhlch  remounted  to  $331  million  in 
leSO.  tbe  year  or  its  e«tablUhment,  In  the 
meantime.  In  1929.  he  and  W  O  Ma'!:er  an- 
other def eland  financier,  formed  the  Cllfls 
Iron  C>rp.  which  hnd  cntrolllng  Interests 
In  f.\x  Iron  and  steel  oompan!*^  The  fol- 
lowing year  E&ton  also  acquired  lmp>ortant 
Interest*  In  the  OcKlTcaj-  Tire  A  Rubber 
Co  as  well  as  large  interest^!  In  the  Firestone 
and  Uie  UjS,  Rubt)er  ci>mpfinles  Eftt<5n  s 
original  Interest,  uuiltles.  was  not  neg- 
lected at  this  time.  :vs  he  entered  Into  » 
serleii  of  negotiations  with  Samuel  InauU 
whi(  h  resulted  in  the  aale  ot  fiion's  sh.irea 
In  Insula  utllitlea  to  the  latter  who  waa 
anzloui  t<3  hold  control  ot  hla  organisation. 

An  attempt  by  the  Bethlehem  Hteel  Co  to 
merge  with  YoungFtown  Sheet  A  Tut>e 
was  bUterly  contested  by  Eaton  and  his  as- 
fKriatej,  but  the  moral  victory  attained  when 
the  CO  irta.  In  1931,  declared  the  merger  Il- 
legal, cost  Eaton  hla  pelrate  fortune,  then 
eetlmaed  at  a  figure  between  fflO  and  11 00 


mlllkm.  The  eoUateral  plMlgad  by  Baton 
to  the  Chaae  National  Bask  waa  auc- 
t  lotted  off  in  1933.  with  tlie  r«auU  that  Baton 
waa  left  (in  Times  words)  with  "little  m- 
cept  hla  Cleveland  aecurlUM  houaa,  Otla  ft 
Uii."  Through  Otla.  Baton  began,  tn  the 
next  few  yeui^,,  to  reestabllah  his  financial 
cfjullibri'.im. 

By  IMU  Eaton  wan  ah'.e  to  purchase  tha 
Steep  RiK.tt  lion  Minna,  Ltd  ,  In  Ontario,  tha 
proven  ore  of  which  lay  under  a  deep  lake, 
(or  »ao  ooo  With  iron  needed  for  war  pur- 
!»)».•••.  Baioi.  sucfPHfiully  ncKoilated  a  $A 
iniMon  '.out;  Mnough  the  RFC,  whlh-  the 
Canadian  0<iveriunei.t  ccntrlbuted  an 
t'lin.alent  amount  fur  docks,  roada.  and  a 
rM!w»y  spur  line  .Sleep  Hock  ore  waa  mur- 
kcteu  Ijy  the  t  UfTh  i'»]>  with  the 
Prejulu    1      Iron      Co.      Ltd  rvi    ,i/rc.      by 

Katun )  ocUiig  aa  mlddlen.an  and  agreeing 
to  purchaa*  all  Htaep  H  <k  >rc  lor  :>  1  i  viar 
perlcid  Under  BaUm'a  dliiciion,  a  compm- 
inlM    Was  W'irkrd  "Ul   r,,r,v       i    ;  '17    w!ii  •;  the 

I  pri  sentativ*  ni  lt'.»>ert  1<  Yuu.ig  s  Pitl«U)n 
1  o  1. 11  t.ir  1.(1. 1'. I  .1.'  uiiT  -ri  I  ;  (  :ir!» 
(  orp  (  h»i  M.tjpil  [ :  r  in  o  .  ■,  n.-  ;  i  f 
M.i  lut  Lei  corporntii.ii  1  he  K,,tori  solution 
ri'suiird  m  the  Diis  banking  firm  buying 
JMtaon's  ;i4  .'>ix)  Bimr' ■.  in  tiir  I  Utlfc  Curp  , 
while     the     iftwsuiik     I  liailenk'ing     U\9    Val- 

ulion    on    C'ir\ri  iiii  c.ifT^     conirr-m    Kt.wk 

v»r|i        ilr.    ;  prd  1  '   ■        I',    tji       (   o|)i         I.    >ldlng 

i  II,        on     woith     ol     Kirrl     ktta'ka. 

Uid  the  Clrvriiindt 'llITs  lion  Co  With 
It*  ►hipping  ori  und  i-im,  imprests  were 
inri»e<l  t  f  tn>  ClevrUnd  (lifTs  C'  rp  , 
an    o|>rraiing   Riid    holding   cumpany   organ- 

re<l  with  asetp  of  ..Ixnit  •Uti  million  Raton 
wivs  alxo  aiwo-  laU-rt  with  Yo\inif  In  nn  al- 
'etiipl  tn  hviv  thr  Pullman  C'l  »  »leeplng-ri»r 
interest*  in  UKA  but  their  bid  waA  relected. 
Hhoitlv  afterward  Otla  *  Co  si-mnsored 
inc«st  of  tJ>e  t\':  million  wortli  of  common 
st/vk  r  T  'ho  Kaleer  Froaer  Autcmioblle  On, 
iitiil  III  umCi  i.i  dri\vr<  ir  ii'  >re  than  n  mllton 
f>>i  irrs  of  thr  P^riNuvuth  H\rr'  Ciitp  srl  up 
i>y  Ra»'>n   i-'  s\tpi>iv   Kaiser-Fra»«'r  with   part 

'f  the  strrl  r"".;' i  ■  > men ts  for  their  jiutorno- 
bl'c  pr'HluiTii>r  K.'it.  n  hrwrver  withdrew 
I'm*  .V  Co  fr.iii!  r  ;iher  financing  of  n  »Mb- 
>e<7ueiil  Kal«cr- I'ru.^rr  stock  ts*ue  In  Fcbrtniry 
I'HH  ^evpr  il  bourn  after  a  «ult  had  been  In- 
ntltutrtj  strn'.ridt  'hf  a\t»omoM!f  iMimpanv  Uy 
our  I'f   itji  ►r.'clih  'Wlers    J.imes   K    M'lstersnn 

TTie  hrief  chnr'xc' rrt^e^l  the  rtock  (fferlni'  aa 
Itkelv  to  Impair  t!,e  equity  of  the  rxlatent 
common  sto<  k  to  remit  overly  high  proflta 
t'>  the  inderwritem  (Otisi.  and  to  "dilvite" 
the  cf>rpor;,r.  .n  s  raptt,<\l  by  the  proceea  of 
PtabllUng  the  market  (TJie  latter  atate- 
ment wu*  in  reference  to  K-F's  purchnae  of 
more  than  »10  m:;ilon  worth  of  the  issue 
on  the  day  before  it  wrvs  placed  on  the  open 
market  *  When  a  breach  of  contract  suit 
w.s  entered  i^pnl'i.-st  Otis  *  Co  by  Kal- 
HT-Fr.vRcr.  the  SFC  betran  nn  Investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  negotiation.  Charges  by 
the  various  companies  inrolved  brought  In 
other  firms  concerned  with  the  deal,  as  well 
Rs  the  role  of  the  SEC  Kaiser's  assertion 
that  the  M.i.'tersnn  suit  had  been  arranged 
by  Baton  was  denied  by  the  Cleveland 
financier  By  Ju:ie  the  matter  had  been 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Comn.'tcee,    which    voiced   Its  Intention 

'f    Invest igatli.g    the    conduct    of    the    SF"^. 

'When  a  chief  partlclpvint  In  a  transaction 
namely  the  SEC^  Is  pushed  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  Investigator  of  that  transac- 
tion. '  said  Eaton  in  reference  to  the  SEC 
ofllclal  conducting  the  inquiry,  "It  Is  time 
for  Congress  to  act." 

When  H  Federal  district  court  ruled  in 
October  that  the  lawyers  representing  Otis 
&  Co  and  Ite  underwrltuig  partners  were 
not  obliged  to  testify  In  the  ease,  the  SEC 
abandoned  its  plan  U:,  bring  proceedings 
againat  Eaton.  The  apeucy,  however,  con- 
tinued Its  Investigation  of  ♦'he  stock  trans- 
artlnn      Earlv  tn   November  the   Eaton   firm 


requaatad  the  Fedaral  dlaVrlct  cotu^  to  anioln 
tha   BBC   from   ooutlculnff   thaae    haarlnga, 

which  Otis  Ai  Co  contended  wovjld  be  |)re.iu- 
diclai  to  Ita  caae  In  the  pending  damaite  aupt 
brought    by    Kalner-Fraaer 

Eaton,  who  de>^crlb«a  hlmaclf  aa  a  "human- 
l»t,"  numljera  among  his  frlenda  Profeaaor 
John  Dawey  of  Columbia  Unlveraliy  and  Dr 
A  B  Haydon  of  the  Untver«Hy  of  Chlca^ro 
I  Hay  don  d«'<llcated  his  book  Blorraphy  of 
the  Ckxla,  lo  Cyriu  BaUiii)  The  financier 
ha*i  written  several  pamphlet*  and  mnga»ine 
•iriicle-^  which  explore  poliuca;  and  ccononuc 
i»»»ips  l!i   the  United  Siatea      Thwie  inc.udn 

The  'nurd-rerm  Tradition,"  In  1940  (ai- 
thoutrh  a  Ile]>ublicaj;.  Baton  rupported  the 
Ilooaevelt  admlnlatratlor:  i  :  "Investment 
M.i'.klng  (■  im)>etlllon  or  Decadence?" 
ill>44i;  'A  Ntw  Plan  to  Reopf-n  the  Ui.lted 
,stnu<«  Capital  Market"  (1946)  Baum  haa 
been  sharp  y  (Tltlra;  uf  many  of  the  [>rac- 
tlces  of  AmeMcan  capitalism  He  haa  f  lunhl 
f  >r  open  and  com))etlt|ve  bidding  In  utility 
and  railroad  nnaii'tng  he  renewed  ^ll^  i.t- 
lack  agal:.«l  New  YorK  (  llv  lnve»lmct-t 
•r  ufis  charKli.iJ  ttint  th«y  were  preventing 
CUveiand  firms  from  financing  that  ri'vs 
uillUles  In  the  April  HM7  lastie  of  !hr 
Uiuversl'v  of  OUchgo  l^aw  Review  E,.ion 
\»r(.!r  "'The  eaaudness  with  vMilch  we  rn)il- 
f  outs  sei  m  wiliini?  nay  even  enirer  \n  in- 
vMe  the  collnpar  of  niu"  eronom  r  svstrm  In 
u'in'>st  every  Industrial  dlxpute  for  the  sola 
purposr  of  thwarting  labor  Is  uttrrly 
lneomprehe»u.lble  •  •  •  PAjiHalUm  cannot 
-•tirvlve  withntit  the  support  of  latvir  '  ITur- 
lug  the  coal  strike  In  the  winter  of  1W4« 
Fnton  wns  active  aa  a  behind-the-scenes 
coni  Ilia  tor  Ace  irrtlng  to  news  dispatches. 
he  conferred  privately  with  .'ohn  t.  Ijewls 
and  with  the  mine  oi^erators  In  an  effort  to 
cfTcct   arbitration 

The  directorates  held  hy  Baton  In  the  pa#t 
\\i>?r  on  the  lynvrds  of  Republic  Hteel,  In- 
l.ind  .Mteel  Yotinrftown  Sheet  h  TMbe  the 
Cleveland  TYust  Oi  and  the  National  Acme 
Co  tn  iB4fl  he  wa^  chairman  "f  the  board  i^f 
d!re<'tors  of  the  .•'teep  R.x>k  In>n  Mines  Ltd  . 
r.nrt  a  director  of  the  Choaapenke  *  Oh.l  > 
Railway  C^''  the  Cllffa  Cori'  Sherwln-W!!- 
v.ams  Co  ,  the  National  Refining  Co..  and  tha 
Arlington  Ml'.la 

Among  Eator.K  '>'l,rr  pivsta  are  truatee- 
^Mps  fcT  Drnt>on  Unlver^lty,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, the  Owe  5i-hool  of  Applied  Sclrnce. 
Frnn  College,  the  rirreland  Muaeum  of 
Natural  Rlstory.  and  the  Cleveland  TMCA. 
F  uid  i>f  r.i.p  saddle  horse*  and  yat~htii-.g, 
E.iton  belongs  to  the  Chagrin  Valley  and 
Summit  Hunt  Clubs,  the  Royal  Nova  Scotia 
Yacht  Squadron,  the  Olenelg  Fishing  i  Ni  va 
Scotia  I.  Uie  Cheater  aiid  Uie  Llverpcx  1 
Yacht  Cluba  He  ia  also  a  member  of  the 
Union  fuid  Mayfield  Clubs  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  Metropolitan  of  New  York,  Eaton  was 
married  to  Margaret  House  In  1907  and  la 
the  father  of  seven  children:  Marparet 
Grace.  Mary  Adelie  (Mrs.  Pay  A  Le  Fevre  i . 
E.lzabeth  Ann  (Mrs.  Lyman  H  Butterfleid  i . 
Anna  Bisliop.  Cyrus  Stc-phen,  Augusta  Far- 
Ue  (Mrs.  David  Humei,  and  MacPherson. 
.\ccurdUig  to  P.  J.  Phelan-Rand.  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  the  strictly  reared  EaU)n  "to  this 
d-iy  d'Tcsn't  smoke,  drink,  swear,  or  wear 
Ji  weiry.  ' 

(Prom    Time    magazine,    Sept.    15.    1958) 
T^cooKS — CAprr.«.LisT   Atro  Commissar 

Moscow's  reddest  carpet  rolled  out  last 
week,  not  for  a  visiting  Communist,  but 
for  a  Homburged,  blue-suited  visitor  who 
looked  like  what  he  is:  A  capitalist  tycoon. 
On  hand  to  greet  the  TU-104  Jet  that 
brought  Cleveland  hidustria'.lst  C^vTUs  S. 
Eaton  (Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Steep 
Rock  Iron  Mines  i  were  crowds  of  children 
bearing  flowers,  and  Soviet  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture Vladimir  Matskevlch  bearing  ofH- 
clal   greetings.     Three  years  ago  Eaton   gave 
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Matskevlch's  department  a  prize  Shorthorn 
bull,  which  had  nobly  performed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  Russia's  herds. 

The  Russlrns  had  another  reason  to  wel- 
come Eaton.  As  a  self -starting  elder  (74-) 
statesman  on  a  personal  campaign  fnr 
world  peace.  Eaton  had  been  correspondlr  g 
with  Premier  Khrushchev,  h£ul  been  n'- 
cently  praised  by  Khrushchev  for  his  effor:^ 
to  soften  US.  policy  toward  Russia.  Tl.e 
Reds  were  plainly  grateful  for  such  help- - 
especially  from  such  a  prize  specimen  of 
capitalist.  At  an  agricultural  fair,  Eaton 
was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  for  his 
great;  contribution  to  Russian  agriculture. 
Later  he  was  escorted  to  the  Kremlin  for 
a  1 '2 -hour  talfc  with  Khrushchev,  whom 
Eaton  found  a  clean-desk  man. 

"I  have  heard,"  Eaton  told  the  Premier. 
the  Soviet  impression  that  American  in- 
dustry Is  In  favor  of  war  so  that  war 
orders  will  continue  to  flow  Speaking  solely 
as  a  capitalist,  we  industrialists  are  not  at 
all  happy  about  spending  $40  billion  a  year 
for  Implements  of  war  that,  if  they  had 
to  be  used,  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
all  our  property,  and  our  annihilation  at 
the  same  time  Don't  forget  that  this  arms 
race  places  a  crushing  burden  of  taxation 
on  industry  ■■  Khrushchev  understood,  "be- 
cause of  the  expense  to  us  of  our  own  de- 
fense effort,"  but  said:  "We  are  being  driven 
most  reluctantly  to  these  expenditures." 
To  lUusti-ate  the  U.S.  desire  for  peace, 
Eaton  told  Khrushchev  about  Industrialist 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  amassed  a  fortune 
of  $500  million,  gave  a  great  deal  of  it  away 
to  promote  peace  To  make  this  more 
meaningful,  Eaton  paused  and  asked  the 
translator  to  convert  the  $500  million  into 
rubles.  Added  Eaton:  "I  would  like  you 
to  think  of  a  man  like  Andrew  Carnegie  as 
being  representative  of  American  indus- 
trialists." 

Later,  Capitalist  Eaton  gave  his  impres- 
sion of  the  Communist  leader:  "He  Is  a  man 
who  is  not  to  be  pushed  around.  You  get 
the  idea  when  you're  with  him  that  he's  the 
boss.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  per- 
suading myself  that  I  can  read  men  and 
their  minds  Of  Khrushchev  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  wants  peace.  For  Mind- 
reader  Eaton,  the  Red  boss  seemed  to  have 
an  equally  high  opinion  As  a  farewell 
present,  he  gave  Eaton  a  troika,  an  old- 
fashioned  open  carriage,  and  three  matched 
horses,  plus  a  trainer's  services  for  3  months. 


[Prom    Time    magazine,    Jan.    19,    1959] 

Khrushchev  s    PAVORrn    Capitalist:    Ctrus 
Eaton 

While  Junketing  around  the  United  States 
last  week,  Russia's  Deputy  Premier  Anastas 
Mlkoyan  put  one  courtesy  call  at  the  top  of 
his  list — a  special  visit  to  Cyrus  Stephen 
Eaton,  75,  Cleveland  multimillionaire  and 
Red  Boss  Khrushchev's  favorite  capitalist 
Greeting  Eaton,  Mlkoyan  cooed.  "When  Mr 
Khrushr-hev  talked  about  you,  his  whole  face 
was  beaming." 

Now  in  his  twilight  years.  Cyrus  Eaten  1? 
the  archetype  of  the  fading  dog-eat-dog 
capitalist  Tall  and  slim  (5  feet  H  Inches 
175  pounds)  with  frosty  blue  eyes  and  arctic 
white  hair,  he  dresses  like  Daddy  Warbuckf 
(blue  sultB.  gray  Homburg  1  and  resides  in 
manorial  splendor  on  huge  farms  (champion 
Shorthorn  beef  cattle  p  in  Ohio  and  Nova 
Scotia  His  personal  wealth  Is  estimated  at 
something  like  $100  million,  and  his  hard- 
knuckled  grip  on  US.  Industry  extends  over 
a  $2  billion  empire  of  iron  and  steel,  rail- 
roads, shipping,  coal,  and  paint.  Cy  Eaton 
picked  up  his  empire  by  lone-wolf  feats  of 
financial  derrlng-do  that  have  brought  him 
more  bitter  court  fights,  proxy  wars  and 
Government  investigations  than  almost  any 
businessman  of  his  time. 

The  son  of  a  Nova  Scotia  farmer  from  the 
herring-heavy   shores   of   Pugwash    (popula- 


tion P50),  Eaton  first  thought  of  entering 
the  ministry  but  soon  changed  his  mind 
after  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  who  was  pastor  of 
Cleveland's  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
One  of  the  ptirishloners  was  Standard  OH 
Tycoon  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  gave  the 
17-yet»x-old  youth  a  Job  as  a  clerk  on  his 
estata  outside  Cleveland.  Later,  he  got 
E!aton  a  position  in  a  utility  company. 
Eaton  learned  the  business  so  fast  that  he 
was  tble  to  build  a  powerplant  In  Canada 
a  few  years  later  By  mergers  and  pvirchases. 
he  shortly  controlled  a  utilities  complex  In 
whlctj  $2  billion  was  invested.  By  1925  he 
was  so  rich  that  when  he  decided  to  refinance 
a  small  steelmaker  called  Trumbull  Steel  Co.. 
he  c(iuld  say:  "Gentlemen.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  my  ability  to  underwrite  the 
financing.  Just  call  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
and  ask:  whether  my  check  for  $20  million 
will  be  honored." 

Five  years  later,  with  Trumbull  and  other 
small  companies  as  a  base,  he  founded  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.  as  the  Nation's  third  big- 
gest producer.  That  year  he  also  won  con- 
trol If  G(X>dyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Operat- 
ing from  his  Cleveland-based  Otis  &  Co..  a 
securities  firm,  and  a  maze  of  holding  com- 
panies. Eaton's  deals  were  faster  than  the 
eye— or  most  financial  experts-could  fol- 
low He  helped  topple  Utilit3m~.an  S&muel 
Insull  by  outfoxing  him  in  a  deal  that  cost 
Insull  companies  $56  million. 

The  depression  clipped  Eaton's  wings  but 
not  his  tongue.  Railing  at  Wall  Street  and 
the  "New  York  money  ring."  he  became  a 
New  Dealer  and  prounlon.  as  well  as  a  violent 
enemy  of  Ohio's  Senator  Robert  A  Taft  be- 
cause Taft's  early  Isolationism  was  "a  i)ollcy 
as  fantastic  in  theory  a^  It  is  lmp>osslble  in 
practice  "  Eaton  prevented  the  Taft  family 
from  merging  Cincinnati's  Enquirer  with 
their  successful  Times-Star  by  lending  the 
employees  $7,600,000  to  buy  the  paper  from 
the  maingement. 

During  the  1930s  and  1940's.  Eaton  was 
busy  parlaying  what  he  salvaged  from  the 
deprefslon  into  a  second  fortune  even  bigger 
than  the  first  With  the  financial  help  of 
RFC,  Eaton  diverted  an  Ontario  river  and 
drained  a  lake  to  get  his  huge  Steep  Rock 
iron-ore  mine  working,  went  back  into  steel 
by  forming  Portsmouth  Steel  Corp  with 
holdings  in  Detroit  Steel  and  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron,  helped  that  other  great  RFC  bene- 
ficiary, Henry  J  Kaiser,  bankroll  his  Ill- 
fated  auto  venture  Then,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, Eaton  backed  out  of  a  deal  tf5  under- 
write $117  million  worth  of  i  ew  Kaiser 
stock,  (The  court  fight  lasted  four  years, 
characteristically,  Cy  Eatc]n  won  »  Q>r\e  of 
his  biggest  deals:  helping  the  late  Robert  R. 
Young  win  control  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  In  return  for  control  of  the  profit- 
able, coal-hauling  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Ealjon  maintains  that  "what  the  world 
pays  n:iost  attention  to  Is  success,"  and  as 
a  financial  success  he  thinks  the  world 
should  also  listen  to  his  political  opinions. 
Perhaps  the  world  Is  a  little  skeptical  of 
them,  but  there  Is  every  reason  why  Khru- 
shche",'  should  agree  According  to  Eaton, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  Is 
preacbing  "insane  fanaticism,"  West  Ger- 
man rearmament  Is  "begging  for  trouble." 
recognition  of  Red  China  is  "only  common 
sense."  and  the  US  position  on  Hungary  is 
"starH  hypocrisy  "  Says  Eaton;  "A  truculent 
trinity  of  politicians,  generals,  and  Journal- 
ists are  relentlessly  driving  us  to  war  •  •  • 
The  c«ily  people  In  the  United  States  who  be- 
lieve that  communism  Is  a  menace  are  the 
boys  On  the  payroll  of  the  FBI." 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
course  of  extensive  studies  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  field  of  international  migration  and 
immigration  into  the  United  States  we 
are  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
worldwide  problem  of  natural  increase 
of  population. 

A  foremost  authority  on  that  subject. 
Prof.  Philip  M  Hauser.  chairman  of  the 
department  of  sociology.  University  of 
Chicago,  has  recently  made  a  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  population 
problem  when  he  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence on  World  Population  Elmergency 
Campaign  held  at  Princeton.  N  J. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  find  Profes.sor  Hau.ser's  pres- 
entation worthy  of  their  attention,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  remarks  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

POPtn.ATION    AND    WORLD    POLITICS 

(By  Philip  M  Hauser.  chairman,  department 
of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111  ,  presented  at  the  founding  Con- 
ference of  the  World  Population  Emergency 
Campaign,  Princeton.  N  J  ,  March  20,  1960) 
Population  is  today  receiving  more  atten- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  tlie  publication 
by  Malthus  of  his  famous  "An  Bssay  on  Pop- 
ulation '  In  1798  Population  problems  have 
become  of  increasing  concern  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  to  na- 
tional governments,  to  a  wide  spectrum  of 
public  and  private  organizations,  and  to  the 
public  at  large  Some  aspects  of  the  problem 
have  received  great  publicity  in  the  national 
and  international  press.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  controversy  about  birth  control, 
which  invokes  emotional  reaction  because 
moral  and  religious  values  are  involved.  Of 
all  the  Implications  of  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulations which  are  under  consideration, 
none  Is  more  Important  than  the  world  po- 
litical implications  For  present  and  pro- 
spective explosive  rates  of  p<.)pulaUon  in- 
crease have  world  political  implications 
which  may  determine  the  future  way  of  life, 
and  the  very  existence,  of  mankind 

The  political  implications  of  world  pop- 
ulation growth  may  be  considered  In  two 
categories:  first,  the  global,  and  second,  the 
International. 

THE    GLOBAL 

By  "the  global"  Is  meant  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  transcend  national  boundaries — 
the  kinds  of  problems  with  which  world 
government,  if  we  had  one,  would  be  con- 
cerned. A  good  example  of  this  type  of 
problem  Is  that  pxwed  by  fallout  In  nuclear 
explosions. 

The  global  political  problems  created  by 
contemporary  rates  of  population  Increase 
may  be  considered  in  their  long-run  and 
short-run  aspects. 

In  the  long  run  the  limiting  factor  to 
population  growth  Is,  without  question,  the 
limit  of  space  on  this  finite  planet  Of  the 
&3me  200  million  square  miles  of  surface  on 
this  globe,  approximately  one-fourth  is 
land  Of  the  land  surface  approximately 
a  tenth  is  arable  and  another  tenth  l.s  poten- 
t.ially  arable  The  population  that  can  be 
supported  on  this  earth  is  necessarily  a  finite 
one,  limited  by  the  approximately  50  million 
square  miles  of  land  surface  or.  the  globe. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  world  popu- 
lation has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  17  percent  per  year  At  this  rate  of 
growth,  let  tUone  the  higher  rates  that  are 
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pro)'»cted  by  the  United  Nations,  a  popula- 
tion of  1  person  for  every  square  foot  of  land 
surfikce  on  the  globe  would  be  reached  In 
less  than  BOO  years 

If  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  space 
aloni'.  Is  Introduced  the  Idea  of  the  capacity 
of  the  earth  to  carry  population,  that  Is  the 
capa-lty  as  measured  by  ability  of  the  world 
to  p -ovlde  food,  fibers  and  other  requisites 
for  t  uman  life,  the  longer  run  implications 
of  prfMent  rates  of  growth  become  even  more 
comfelllng.  The  highest  estimate  of  the 
population  carrying  capacity  of  the  globe 
ever  published  by  a  responsible  scholar  Is 
60  b  Ulon  This  calculation,  by  Harrison 
Brown,  is  based  on  two  extreme  assumptions 
The  Urst  is  that  enough  control  of  s^jlar  and 
nuclear  energy  could  be  achieved  so  that 
every  "thing"  needed  for  human  life  could 
economically  be  captured  from  the  sea,  the 
atmofphere  or  ro<'k  Tlie  second  assumption 
Is  thut  mankind  would  be  content  to  use 
algae  or  manufactured  yeast  as  his  major 
foodstuffs  At  the  present  rate  of  world 
popul.itlon  Increase,  this  maxlmtim  pjopula- 
tlon  of  60  billion  could  be  reached  well 
wlthli    200  years 

Projections  of  this  type,  of  course,  do  not 
Indicate  what  will  actually  come  to  pass. 
They  we  merely  arithmetic  cxerclfres  But 
they  do  serve  a  useful  function.  They  indi- 
cate that  the  present  rate  of  world  popula- 
tion 1  icrease  cannot  possibly  be  sustained 
for  lor.g  Por  the  less  than  800  years  which 
would  result  in  one  person  per  square  foot 
of  lanl  surface  on  the  globe,  while  a  long 
time  as  measured  by  an  Individual  life  span, 
Is  but  a  mere  instant  in  the  time  perspec- 
tive of  the  evolutionary  development  of  man. 
And  tne  less  than  200  years  during  which 
the  p<pulatlon  would  reach  the  maximum 
numbrr  the  earth  could  support  la  but  a 
fraction  of  human  history — a  tUne  equivalent 
to  tha .  which  has  elapsed  since  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — a 
period  of  less  than  six  human  generations. 

Without  question,  however,  the  more  ur- 
gent problems  associate!  with  world  popu- 
lation growth  are  the  short  run  ones.  In 
the  shjrt  run.  the  political  Implications  of 
present  global  population  growth  center 
largely  around  economic  factors,  and  partic- 
ularly the  world  level  of  living.  This  Is  rec- 
ognize<l  even  by  those  who  tend  to  minimize 
the  pr  >blems  arising  frum  explosive  popula- 
tion giowth  and  who  affirm  that  what  Is  re- 
quired to  deal  with  present  population  In- 
crease Is  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
world  resources  A  brief  analysis  of  the 
facts,  however,  point  to  a  quite  different 
concluilon. 

In  1!»50.  drawing  on  United  NaUons  statis- 
tics, tlie  world  had  an  aggregate  production 
of  gooils  and  services  which  permitted  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $223  per  year  (adjusted  for 
revised  population  estimates)  The  per 
capita  Income  of  North  America  w.is  $1,100, 
and  that  for  Europe  (excluding  the  USSR) 
$380.  The  hopeless.ness  of  effecting  an  ap- 
preciable Increase  in  the  average  world  level 
of  llvlig  by  means  of  a  more  equitable  difi- 
trlbutlon  of  the  world  product,  is  apparent 
In  the  answer  to  the  following  question; 
How  many  people  would  the  aggregate  In- 
come of  the  world  in  1960  support  at  the 
North  American  or  European  levels  of  living? 
The  total  world  product  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices Ie  1950  could  have  supported  approxl- 
matelj  500  million  persons  at  the  North 
American  level  of  living;  and  some  1.5  billion 
at  the  European  level  The  actual  world 
population  in  1950  was  2.5  billion  Although 
this  If  admittedly  an  oversimplification  of 
the  pioblem.  the  difference  between  these 
figures  may  be  taken  as  Indicating  either 
world  overpopulation  In  1950.  or  of  world 
shorto^je  In  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. This  kind  of  arithmetic,  rough  as  it  is. 
adds  up  to  a  very  significant  conclusion: 
Althot  gh  a  completely  equitable  distribution 


of  the  world's  product  would  raise  the  level 
of  living  of  the  underprivileged  peoples.  It 
would  produce  a  world  average  living  level 
less  than  three-flJths  that  of  Europe  and 
only  one-P.f  th  that  of  the  United  States.  An 
appreciable  Increase  in  the  level  of  living  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  cannot  be 
achieved  merely  by  mearus  of  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  world's  product  On 
the  contrary.  wLct  Ls  required.  Is  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  th.'  productivity  of  most  of 
niiinkind  But  as  we  shall  see,  contempKjrary 
rates  of  population  growth,  make  the  pros- 
pect of  raising  world  productivity,  and  there- 
by average  world  level  of  living,  a  dim  one 
indeed.  The  relationship  between  popula- 
tion Increase  and  levels  of  living  may  be  bet- 
ter p>ercelved  by  an  examination  of  the  inter- 
national implications  of  population  growth. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL 

The  international  Implications  of  popula- 
tion growth  may  also  be  thought  of  In  their 
long-run  and  short-run  aspects.  The  long- 
run  problems  of  Individual  continents  or 
nations  Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  globe  as  a  whole.  At  any  of  the  rates 
of  population  growth  that  now  exist,  or  are 
In  prospect  on  a  continental  basis,  space  be- 
comes the  ultimate  limiting  factor.  The 
time  required  for  individual  continent  or 
nations  to  exhaust  their  living  space,  will, 
of  course,  vary.  But  In  the  perspective  of 
either  man's  development  or  history,  it 
would  in  each  instance  be  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Of  much  more  Immediate  concern  than 
this  long-run  factor,  however,  are  the  short- 
run  International  Implications  of  the  popula- 
tion Increase.  The  major  short-run  problems 
arise  from  the  Interplay  of  the  following 
four  factors; 

1.  The  differences  in  levels  of  living  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  have.  In  our  genera- 
tion for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  man, 
become  felt  differences  There  arc  no  areas 
left  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  do  not  feel 
the  differences  In  levels  of  living  that  exist 
between  the  have  and  have-not  nations; 
and  that  are  not  insisting  on  attaining 
higher  living  levels  plus  Independence,  where 
Independence  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

2.  The  limited  evidence  that  Is  available 
Indicates  that  the  gajjs  that  exist  between 
the  have  and  have-not  nations  of  the  world 
are  probably  Increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing. 

3  The  world  Is  experiencing  a  phenome- 
nally rapid  urbanization  of  population. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  urbanization  during  the 
course  of  this  cent  iry,  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  much  more  rapid  In  the 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  than  In  the  economically  advanced 
areas. 

4  We  live  In  a  politically  bipolar  world 
The  two  largest  and  most  powerful  combina- 
tion of  nations  e\er  assembled  In  the  history 
of  man — the  free  bloc  led  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  bloc  led  by  the 
U.S.S.R. — are  engaged  in  an  awesome  com- 
petition on  Ideological,  economic,  social,  and 
political  fronts.  This  gigantic  struggle  Is 
being  witnessed  by  a  third  group  of  neutral 
or  uncommitted  nations,  the  allegiance  of 
which  Is  being  sought  by  the  two  competing 
blocs. 

The  Interrelatlonshlfjs  of  these  factors 
help  to  explain  the  significant  International 
political  Implications  of  contemporary  pop- 
ulation Increases.  Let  us  proceed  to  an 
analysis  of  the  play  of  these  factors. 

In  1950,  North  America  and  Europe  com- 
bined, with  about  a  fourth  of  the  world's 
population,  had  over  70  percent  of  the 
world's  total  Income.  At  the  other  extreme, 
Asia,  with  53  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion had  less  than  11  percent  of  the  world's 
Income  Per  capita  annual  Income  In  the 
United    States    today   Is  well   above   $2,000. 


In  contrast  with  India  or  China  where  it  Is 
well  below  $100.  These  great  differences  In 
levels  of  living  underline  many  of  present 
day  world  tensions  that  threaten  peace. 

The  gap  In  levels  of  living  between  the 
have  and  have-not  areas  of  the  world,  more- 
over, is  probably  Increasing.  The  econom- 
ically Eulvanced  nations  have  the  savings,  the 
technology  and  the  skill  relatively  rapidly 
to  effect  even  further  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity and,  therefore.  In  average  levels  of 
living.  The  economically  underdeveloped 
nation.?,  with  an  Inadequate  base  of  savings, 
technology  and  skill.  If  they  can  Increase 
productivity  at  all  can  do  so  only  at  much 
slower  rates.  The  gap  between  the  ad- 
vantaged and  disadvantaged  peoples  of  the 
world  Is,  therefore,  likely  to  Increase  rather 
than  decrease  during  the  decades  which  lie 
ahead. 

This  general  outlook  is  further  darkened 
by  a  consideration  of  differences  in  popula- 
tion increase,  and  the  role  of  population 
growth  In  economic  development.  For  the 
projections  of  population  Increase  made  by 
the  United  Nations  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century,  when  considered  In  relation  to 
differences  In  levels  of  living.  Indicate  a  re- 
markable inverse  relationship.  The  lower 
the  level  of  living,  the  greater  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  rapid  population  growth  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  During  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  century,  for  example,  while 
population  In  Latin  America  Is  estimated  to 
Increase  by  3.8  percent  per  year,  Asia  by  3 
percent,  and  Africa  by  2.8  percent.  Northern 
America  is  slated  to  increase  by  only  1.2 
percent  and  Europe  (Including  the  U.S.SJ?.) 
by  1  percent  per  year. 

The  burden  which  rapid  population  In- 
crease imposes  on  the  efforts  of  the  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  areas  to  raise  their 
levels  of  living  may  be  seen  by  analyzing 
prosj>ective  population  increases  in  relation 
t<3  present  and  prospective  national  income. 

The  world  as  a  whole,  according  to  the 
United  Nations  "medium"  population  pro- 
Jt?ctlons,  will  Increase  by  2.1  percent  per  year 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  and  by 

2  6  percent  per  year  In  the  fourth  quarter. 
That  Is.  world  population  will  increase 
about  2'^ -fold  during  the  second  half  of  this 
century  to  reach  a  total  of  6.3  billion  by 
2000  With  this  population  Increttse,  world 
aggregate  Income  to  match  the  1950  per 
capita  Income  of  North  America  must  by 
the  year  2000  be  Increased  twelvefold.  To 
match  the  more  modest  per  capita  Income  of 
Europe  In  1950,  world  aggregate  income  by 
the  end  of  the  century  must  be  Increased 
fourfold.  A  decrease  In  world  population 
g:-owth  to  0.5  percent  per  year,  the  rate  ex- 
perienced between  1800  and  1850.  would 
decrease  the  task  of  raising  the  aggregate 
product  of  goods  and  services  by  75  to  80  per- 
ci»nt. 

A  similar  type  of  analysis  shows  that  Latin 
America,  with  a  population  Increase  pro- 
jected for  the  remainder  of   the  century   at 

3  4  percent  between  1950  and  1975,  and  3.8 
percent  in  the  last  qufirter  of  the  century, 
would  have  to  increase  her  product  eight- 
fold to  match  the  1950  European  level  of 
living  by  the  veer  2000;  and  23 -fold  to  match 
tie  North  American  level  of  living.  The 
projected  rates  of  Increase  for  Africa  would 
require  a  13-fold  increase  in  continental 
Income  to  match  the  1950  European  level  of 
living  by  the  year  2000.  and  something  like 
a  38-fold  increase  to  match  the  North  Ameri- 
can level  of  living.  Asia,  to  match  the  1950 
European  le%'el  of  living  by  2000.  would,  with 
her  prospective  rates  of  population  Increase, 
have  to  increase  her  1950  aggregate  income 
by  a  factor  of  21;  to  match  the  North  Ameri- 
cm  level  she  would  have  to  Increase  aggre- 
gate Income  by  a  factor  of  62. 

Calculations  of  this  type,  rough  and  over- 
simplified as  they  are.  nevertheless  demon - 
s-^rate  that  contemporary  f  nd  projected  rates 
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of  population  Increaae  In  the  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  impose  Impoesible 
burdens  upon  them  in  ttieir  efforts  to  raise 
their  levels  of  living. 

Tiiis  conclusion  has  a  special  significance 
in  the  context  of  the  politically  bipolar 
world.  There  Is  an  Intense  competition  be- 
tween the  Iree  and  Communist  blocs  of  na- 
tions to  win  tlie  allegiance,  or  the  neutrality, 
of  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world 
which  in  large  measure  are  also  economically 
underdeveloped  nations.  Curiously  enough, 
the  world  political  situation  has  an  inter- 
esting population  dimension  in  that  about 
a  third  of  the  world's  peoples  tu-e  to  be  found 
In  each  of  the  groups  of  nations — the  free 
bloc,  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  neutral 
bloc,  respectively.  Since  most  of  the  uncom- 
mitted peoples  are  in  south  and  southeast 
Asia,  this  area  has,  tn  the  postwar  world 
situation,  assumed  major  strategic  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  Intense  str\iggle,  each  side  is  em- 
ploying powerful  weapons.  The  weapons  of 
the  Communist  bloc  have  combined  aggres- 
sion, remaritably  effective  propaganda  (as  I 
have  witnessed  In  Asia)  ai.d  more  recently 
and  on  an  increasing  scale,  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
weapons  of  the  free  bloc  have  been  resistance 
to  aggression  (this  Is  put  differently  in  the 
Moscow  and  Pelping  press*,  counterpropa- 
ganda  (not  too  effective  as  I  have  also 
witnessed) ,  and  economic  aid. 

The  Communists  exploit  the  wide  ?ap  be- 
tween the  levels  of  living  of  the  have  and 
have-not  nations  and  attribute  the  blame 
for  the  misery  of  the  underprivileged 
peoples  of  the  world  on  the  ■imperialistic," 
"colonial,"  and  "capitalistic"  practices  of  the 
have  nations.  Simultiiiieously.  they  Insist 
that  the  Communist  way  constitutes  the 
more  effective  road  to  higher  levels  of  living. 
Needless  to  say  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
munist line  Is  enhanced  by  the  frustration 
experienced  by  the  underdeveloped  peuple.s 
in  their  efforts  quickly  to  raise  their  levels  o:; 
living. 

The  most  Important  contest  In  the  world 
today,  much  more  Important  than  the  an- 
nuaJ  race  for  the  world  b.osebaH  champion- 
ship in  the  United  States,  l"?  the  race 
between  the  free  enterprise  and  the  Commu- 
nist systems  to  determine  which  Is  the  mnrt' 
effective  way  to  achieve  economic  growth. 
This  race  Is  under  way  on  tv*^  levels.  First, 
is  the  contest  In  economic  growth  between 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR — a  race 
which  Khrushchev  had  warned  will  be  wr>n 
by  the  USSR,  because  "^f  the  superiority  of 
the  Communist  over  the  free  entf>rprlse  sys- 
tem. The  other  is  the  race  between  India 
and  China,  the  most  p<:'pulous  nations  In  the 
world.  Between  1955  and  1975,  China  may 
add  to  her  population  of  about  600  million, 
some  300  million  j>e(:/plp:  and  India  may  add 
to  her  population  of  375  million,  almof^t  2O<0 
million.  Each  of  these  nations  Is  aspiring  to 
raise  her  level  of  living,  one  using  the  totall- 
tai-lan  Communi.st  method,  the  other  rela- 
tively free,  democratic  meth>xls. 

The  outcome  of  these  contests  will  be  in- 
tently observed  by  all  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world.  Including  thoee  In 
Latin  America  now  aligned  with  the  free  bloc 
of  nations.  Needless  to  say  the  results  will 
profoundly  affect  the  Ideology,  the  economic 
organization  and  the  w,-ay  of  life  of  all  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  In  the  world. 

The  Increasing  rate  of  urbanization,  par- 
ticularly in  the  economically  underdeveloped 
areas.  Is  also  a  slgniflcant  element  in  the 
world  political  situation.  For  the  concentra- 
tion of  population  in  great  urban  centers 
provides  an  effective  base  for  the  expression 
of  discontent  and  mass  frustration.  Al- 
though urbanlsm  as  a  way  of  life  Lb  gen- 
erally associated  with  the  industrialized  and 
wealthier  nations,  the  fact  is  there  are  more 


large  cities  and  more  people  living  In  them 
in  Asia,  than  in  either  Europe  or  North 
America;  and  that  the  rate  of  urbanization, 
the  r^te  at  which  the  total  population  is 
becoming  Incretisingly  concentrated  in  cities, 
is  now  greater  in  the  underdeveloped  than 
in  th«  developed  areas  of  the  globe  The 
reason  for  this,  of  course,  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  developed  areas  are  already  reaching 
maximum  levels  of  urbanization,  whereas 
the  underdeveloped  areas  are  In  a  relatively 
early  stage  of  the  process. 

In  the  economically  advanced  nations, 
urbanization  Is  both  an  antecedent  and  a 
consequence  of  high  levels  of  living.  It  both 
niakes  possible  and  embodies  great  Increases 
In  technology,  skill,  and  productivity.  In 
the  eoonomlcally  underdeveloped  are8.s  this 
is  not  the  case  Large  concentrations  of 
urban  population  are  not  nearly  to  the  same 
extentj,  symbols  of  man's  mastery  over  na- 
ture. They  represent  more  the  transfer  of 
povertgr  from  an  overpopulated  rural  country- 
side to  an  tirban  setting.  They  result  more 
from  the  push  of  peoples  from  low  levels 
of  living  or  Internal  disorder,  than  from  the 
pull  of  the  city  by  reason  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  higher  living  standards.  In  the 
25  years  between  1350  and  1975,  projections  I 
have  Oiade,  tied  to  the  United  Nations  total 
populfctlon  projections.  Indicate  that  the 
city  populations  in  Asia  could  Increase  by 
a  minimum  of  two-thirds  by  reason  of  total 
p<.)pulatlon  increase  alone;  and  could  triple 
throujh  the  combined  effects  of  total  popu- 
lation increase  and  the  continuation  of  the 
obser^ted  rate  of  urbanization. 

Thus,  while  the  nations  of  the  underde- 
veloped aireas  of  the  world  are  attempting 
to  improve  their  miserable  urban  living  con- 
dition!, urban  p>opulatlons  will  continue  ex- 
plosively to  increase  at  rates  exceeding  that 
of  tot|il  population  increase.  This  Is  a  set- 
ting (Jonduclve  to  political  Instability,  un- 
rest, aaid  explosive  political  action — of  a  type 
already  evident  in  the  politically  unstable 
areas  cf  the  globe — In  Latin  America.  In  sub- 
Saharlin  Africa,  In  the  Near  East,  and 
throujh  much  of  Asia. 

It  le  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that 
domestic  unrest  and  political  instability 
win  not  necessarily  be  contained  within  na- 
tional boundaries.  In  the  Interdependent 
and  shrinking  world  In  which  we  live,  there 
are  few  places  left  where  domestic  turmoil 
may  oot  also  constitute  serious  threats  to 
world  peace. 


SXMM.fRT    AND    CONCLfSlONS 

Present  and  prospective  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  point  to  crisis  p)o«sibllltle8  for 
mankind,  both  In  the  long  and  short  runs. 

In  the  long  run,  neither  the  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  world's  product, 
nor  tlie  ability  of  food  production  to  main- 
tain pace  with  population  Increase,  can 
resolve  the  problems  created  by  contempo- 
rary ajid  prospective  rates  of  population  In- 
crease. In  the  long  run,  the  limiting  factor 
on  this  finite  planet  Is  space. 

In  the  short  run,  the  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  product  would 
merely  effect  great  reductions  In  the  average 
level  Of  living  of  the  economically  advanced 
nations,  while  doing  little  to  raise  the  level 
of  th*  Impoverished  peoples  of  the  world. 
In  the  short  run,  the  fact  that  Increase  In 
food  supply  may  keep  up  with  Increase  in 
poptilttlon,  also  falls  to  resolve  the  crucial 
probleims.  The  crises  ahead,  lie  not  in  pos- 
sible failure  to  malntfiin  the  present  levels 
of  nutrition  but.  rather.  In  the  prospect  of 
failure  to  Increase  this  level  and  other  ele- 
ments In  the  level  of  living  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  The  maintenance  of 
present  International  differentials  In  levels 
of  living  will  not  prevent  domestic  govern- 
mental Instabilities,  ease  world  tensions,  nor 
eliminate  the  lure  of  Communl.sm  to  the 
impoverished,    disillusioned,    and   frustrated 


majority  of  peoples  In  the  world.  Only 
substantial  Increase  In  the  levels  of  living  of 
the  underprivileged  peoples,  arcnmpanled 
by  diminution  of  the  gap  between  the  have 
and  have-not  nations,  can  ease  the  critical 
International  problems  with  which  the 
wrld  Is  confronted. 

The  ability  of  the  economically  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  to  raise  their 
levels  of  living  will.  In  large  measure,  de- 
pend on  their  ability  to  dampen  their  rates 
of  population  increase  But  present  and 
projected  rates  of  population  growth  in 
these  areas  Impose  Impossible  burdens  upon 
them  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  higher  living 
standards;  and  failure  to  dampen  popula- 
tion growth  may  mean  catastrophe,  not  only 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations  but.  also,  to 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

How  Is  the  rate  of  population  Increase  to 
be  dampened?  The  answer  to  this  question 
Is  readily  apparent,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  reason  for  present  and  proppeclive  explo- 
sive rates  of  population  growth. 

The  population  explosion  is  the  result  of 
the  great  Increase  In  "natural"  Increase,  that 
is  in  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The 
Increase  In  natural  Increase  is  the  result 
largely  of  death  control,  the  great  declines 
In  death  rates  achieved  either  as  byproducts, 
or  the  direct  result,  of  technological  ad- 
vance, increased  productivity,  environmental 
sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  and  modern 
medicine. 

Explosive  population  growth  can  be 
brought  under  control  only  by  effecting  a 
decrease  in  natural  Increase.  This  Is  true 
for  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  with  differ- 
ences in  phaitlng,  for  various  individu.il  na- 
tions. Stilutlons  to  the  problems  generated 
by  rapid  population  increase,  either  In  the 
long  run  or  the  short  run.  must  Include 
provision  for  decrease  In  the  rate  of  natural 
Increase.  Other  proposed  solutions  to  the 
problems  posed  by  rapid  pfjpulatli:)n  growth. 
Including  Increased  International  migration, 
foreign  trade,  redistribution  of  wealth,  and 
the  like,  hold  forth  little  promise — if  any. 
even  In  the  short  run. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  dei^rease  the 
rate  of  natural  increase:  one.  by  halting 
rates  of  decline  In  the  death  rate  or  actually 
increasing  the  death  rate;  two.  by  decreas- 
ing the  birth  rate;  or  three,  by  some  com- 
bination of  both. 

It  win  be  readily  agreed  that  a  deliberate 
policy  to  Increase  the  death  rate  or  to  pre- 
vent Its  further  decrease.  Is  universally  un- 
acceptable. This  being  the  case  thie  f^rst 
and  the  third  alternatives  of  decreasing  the 
rate  of  natural  Increase,  are  eliminated. 
There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  means 
of  dampening  the  rate  of  population  In- 
crease, decreasing  the  birth  rate.  In  brief, 
to  retain,  or  to  continue  to  experience  death 
control,  it  becomes  necessary  to  practice 
birth  control. 

This  conclusion,  although  It  flows  directly 
from  the  demographic  facts  of  life,  has 
provoked  heated  debate  of  the  type  recently 
manifest  In  the  press. 

There  are  two  Internationally  wide  value 
systems  Identified  with  opposition  to  the 
restriction  of  population  growth.  One  is 
the  Marxist — both  the''communlst  and  the 
non-Communist  varieties — which  holds  that 
overpopulation  Is  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
imperfections  of,  and  maldistribution  of 
product  In,  the  capltalLst  order.  The  other 
is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whose 
position  Is  often  misunderstood.  Enlight- 
ened leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
including  Po[>e  Plus  XII,  have  recognized 
the  need  to  control  population  growth  not 
only  for  blologlail  but,  also,  for  social  and 
economic  reajsr.i.s.  Family  limitation  Is 
condoned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
an  act  of  "responsible  parenthood  "  But  to 
achieve  responsible  parenthood   the  church 
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approves  only  methods  consistent  with  her 
Interpretation  of  the  "natural  law  of  Ood.~ 
The  controversy  about  the  acceptable 
means  of  birth  control  has  obscured  the 
crucial  problem  Involved  that  affects  global 
and  international  policy  The  moet  impor- 
tant thing  to  be  realized  about  present 
methc<l8  of  birth  control  is.  that  It  Is  >-et  to 
be  demonstrated  that  they  are  adequate  to 
the  task  of  controlling  the  birth  rate  In  the 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
globe  The  great  masses  of  impoverished 
manknd  have  uncontrolled  birth  rates,  not 
becau--*e  of  the  factors  at  Issue  In  the  birth 
control  conUoversy  we  are  wltnessliiK  m  this 
country,  but  because  they  have  neither  the 
desire  the  know-how  ncjr  the  means  to  con- 
trol their  birth  rate  But  the  economically 
underdeveloped  nations  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  relation  between  ex- 
plosive rates  of  population  Increase  and 
their  levels  of  living  India  has.  for  some 
time,  and  recently  Pakistan,  also,  has 
adopt^Kl  national  policies  designed  to 
damp<'n  rates  of  population  Increase. 
China  has  given  evidence  of  concern  with 
the  problem,  as  has  also  Egypt  Other  un- 
derde"elop>ed  areas  will  without  question 
come  to  grips  with  the  relation  between 
fKjpulaUon  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment   n  the  coming  years 

The  major  consideration,  then,  about 
birth  control  in  the  present  world  situation 
U  the  fact  that  even  11  the  mass  populations 
of  the  world  had  the  desire  to  control  their 
fertUHy,  no  really  effecUve  methods  of  ac- 
compl  shlng  this  objective  are  yet  available 
There  has  been,  however,  a  considerable  In- 
crease In  research  and  experimentation  with 
improved  methods.  Including  the  oral  con- 
traceptive; and  It  Is  likely,  on  the  basis  of 
result!;  achieved  to  date,  that  a  breakthrough 
in  obtaining  birth  control  means  adequate 
to  the  Uisk  of  controlling  population  In- 
crease In  the  underdeveloped  areas  may  not 
be  U.K)  far  off  Into  the  future — may  perhaps 
be  achieved  In  less  than  a  decade. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  birth  control  has  recently 
become  a  matter  of  national  attention 
The  President  has  been  drawn  Into  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  has  made  the  statement 
that  'birth  control  is  no  business  of  the 
U  .S    Government" 

Thl;.  position  makes  p<jlicy  sense  to  the 
extent  that  11  Is  Interpreted  to  mean  that  we 
have  no  business  forcing  our  values  upon 
other  people  However.  It  Is  a  position 
open  to  serious  question  when  one  takes 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  US 
Government  has  made  "death  control"  a 
matter  of  Its  business  That  Ls,  the  US 
Government  maintains  and  directs  very 
efficient  health  agencies,  including  the 
U.S.  l^^bllc  Health  .Service,  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  effect  decreases 
in  the  death  rates  throughout  the  world 
It  Is  doubtful  that  Ufi  governmental  policy 
can  for  long  continue  to  make  its  business 
to  export  death  control  without  becoming 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  birth  con- 
trol. In  this  connection  It  Is  of  some  Interest 
that  Vice  President  Nixon  has  recently  been 
quoted  as  stating  that  the  US  Government 
should  help  nations,  which  request  it,  to 
obtain  means  of  birth  control. 

In  Indicating  that  birth  control  was  not 
the  business  of  the  US  Government,  the 
President  expressed  the  belief  that  It  was 
a  matter  for  private  agencies  Whatever  the 
official  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  on 
birth  control  may  be,  or  become,  it  Is  clear 
that  voluntary  agencies  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  free  to  contribute  what  they  can 
to  the  solution  of  the  serious  problems  as- 
soclal«l  with  contemporary  explosive  popu- 
lation Increase  A  major  effort  to  mobilize 
prlvati'  resources  to  help  nations  which  re- 
quest birth  control  aid  is  under  way  In  the 


world  population  emergency  campaign.  Few 
opportunities  exist  to  be  of  as  much  service 
to  mankind  as  that  represented  by  support 
given  to  this  campaign. 

Explosive  population  Increase  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  man's  culture-building  activities 
which  have  directly  and  indirectly  reduced 
the  death  rate.  It  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  mind  of  man  which  has 
achieved  remarkable  methods  of  death  con- 
trol will  be  able  to  devise  effective  methods 
of  birth  control  consistent  with  his  diverse 
value  systems. 


THE    tATE   DR.    EDWIN   E     WITTE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  deep  regret  that  I  rise  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  Na- 
tion to  the  passing  of  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Witte,  humanitarian,  teacher,  and  econ- 
omist on  FYiday  last,  May  20.  1960. 

His  long  productive  life  spent  in  pub- 
lic service  and  his  many  personal  con- 
tributions to  his  State  and  Nation  have 
molded  in  large  measure  our  present  way 
of  life  and  will  serve  as  a  memorial  to 
him.  As  a  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsm.  Dr  Witte  was  a  rare  exam- 
ple of  humble  humanity  striving  for 
practical  answers  to  man's  problems  suid 
pointing  out  the  alternatives  to  young 
minds  In  joining  the  scholar's  knowl- 
edge of  economics  to  the  humanitarian's 
imderstanding  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  helped  bring  about  approval  of 
the  social  security  system 

Though  he  frequently  disclaimed  the 
appellation  "father  of  social  security" 
which  was  widely  associated  with  his 
name,  his  work  as  executive  director  of 
the  President's  Committee  en  Economic 
Security,  under  appointment  in  1934  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
fact,  he  is  generally  credited  with  hav- 
ing virtually  wTitten  the  Social  Security 
Act 

On  March  27,  1957.  shortly  aft«r  Dr. 
Witte  retired  as  a  full-time  imiversity 
professor  at  Wisconsin,  more  than  300 
persons  attended  a  dinner  honoring  him. 
Former  Secretary  of  Labor.  FYances 
Perkins,  described  how  Witte  "drove  a 
team  of  wild  horses  "  in  fashioning  the 
Social  Security  Act.  "Those  who  have 
watched  Witte  serve  his  country  and 
State  as  well  as  his  university  want  to 
tell  him  in  what  esteem  they  hold  him," 
she  said. 

E>r.  Witte  had  served  at  various  times 
on  the  former  Wisconsin  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Defense  Mediation  Board. 
National  War  Labor  Board.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Labor  Relations  Board,  and  had 
assisted  innumerable  Government  agen- 
cies, including  the  State  Department, 
congressional  committees  and  Presiden- 
tial commissions. 

He  was  a  grsiduate  of  Watertown  High 
School  in  my  hometown.  Prom  1912 
until  1913,  he  served  as  a  statistician  for 


the  State  Industrial  Commission.  Until 
1914.  he  was  secretary  to  Representative 
John  M.  Nelson  of  Madison  and  m  1917, 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission  where  he  re- 
mained for  5  years. 

In  1922,  he  was  appointed  head  of 
Wiscon.sin  s  legislative  reference  li- 
brary, a  post  he  held  until  1933.  He 
oiiginally  became  associated  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  teaching 
assistant  in  the  history  department  in 
1919.  By  1920.  he  had  become  a  lec- 
turer in  the  depai^ment  of  economics 
and  remained  at  that  rank,  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  until  1933  when  he  resigned 
from  hii  library  post  to  become  a  full 
professor  of  economics. 

Besides  his  Government  work.  Dr. 
Witte  served  as  a  visitmg  professor  at 
such  universities  as  Harvard.  Washing- 
ton, California,  Hawaii,  and  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Of  the  more  than  30  Government  posi- 
tions he  held  during  his  life,  9  of  them 
full  time,  he  described  his  activities  in 
Washington  heading  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  as  'the  most  reward- 
ing experience  of  my  life."  He  also 
v/rote  a  staggering  number  of  books, 
booklets,  and  articles  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects. 

Dr.  Wittes  career  spanned  the  great 
J  ears  of  social  turmoil.  His  contribu- 
tions not  only  to  the  himianitarian  legis- 
lation developed  during  his  time,  but 
also  to  the  understanding  of  this  legis- 
lation, is  deeply  appreciated  by  all 
Americans. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  all  Americans  join  me  in  ex- 
tending heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family  in  this  bereavement. 


A  BELL  TO  GIVE  THE  PRESIDENT 
DISCRETIONARY  AUTHORITY  TO 
RAISE  OR  LOWER  INCOME  TAX 
RATES  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  AND  TO 
REDUCE  THE  FEDERAL  DEBT:  TO 
DECLARE  A  NATIONAL  POLICY 
THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT SHALL  INCREASE  TAX 
RATES  AS  A  MEANS  OP  CHECKING 
BUSINESS  BOOMS  AND  CURBING 
INFLATION  INSTEAD  OF  IMPOS- 
ING HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PatmanI  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t^oday  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  give 
the  President  discretionary  authority  to 
make  temporary  increases  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  in  E>eriods  of  prosperity.  The 
bill  would  also  grive  the  President  author- 
ity to  make  temporary  reductions  in 
income  taxes  in  recessions  or  when  a 
rv?cession  threateiis. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  do 
away  with  the  Federal  Government's 
present  method  of  trying  to  curb  eco- 
nomic booms  and  busts,  and  check  infla- 
tion, and  to  provide  a  better  method  for 
accomplishing  these  objectives. 
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ADMIVTSTRATION  B  ASKING  FOR  A  rU»THn» 
LNCIUCASK    IK    THS    DEBT   lOMIT 

This  bill  has  been  prompted  at  this 
particular  time  because  th(?  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  is  now 
considering  a  new  request  from  the  ad- 
ministration to  raise  the  Federal  debt 
limit  again.  I  have  proposed  this  legis- 
lation as  an  alternative.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  it  will  make  a  further  increase 
in  the  Federal  debt  unnecessary,  because 
it  will  reduce  the  Federal  debt.  It  win 
reduce  the  Federal  debt  without  costing 
98  percent  of  the  American  people  any 
more  money:  actually,  in  both  the  long 
run  and  the  short  run,  it  will  cost  98 
percent  of  the  American  p>eople  less 
money,  and  it  will  do  a  better  job  of  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  which  the 
present  high  interest  policy  is  supposed 
to  accomplish. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment uses  what  i.^  called  monetary 
controls  for  these  purposes.  Specifi- 
cally, in  periods  of  business  expansion, 
the  Federal  Government  tightens  the 
money  supply  and  raises  interest  rates 
in  the  hope  of  dampening  the  expansion. 
Conversely,  when  recessions  occur,  the 
Government  increases  the  money  supply 
and  lowers  interest  rates  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  business  expansion. 

RAISING  INTOIZST  RATES  IS  THE  SAME  AS  LN- 
CRKASING  TAXES.  EXCEPT  THE  REVTNrTS  GO 
INTO  THE  POCKETS  OT  THE  WEALTHY  FEW 
INSTIAD  or    INTO   THE  TREASURY 

Raising  interest  rates  is  precisely  the 
same  as  raising  taxes  on  all  income 
groups — except  that  there  are  at  least 
two  notable  differences  in  the  final  effect 
of  this  kind  of  tax  as  compared  to  a  regu- 
lar income  tax. 

First,  the  increased  revenues  from  the 
high  interest  tax  do  not  eo  into  the 
Treasury  where  they  can  be  used  to  pay 
the  Governments  operating  (»xpenses 
and  reduce  the  Federal  debt.  Tlie  reve- 
nues go  into  increased  profits  for  the 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
and  into  increased  incomes  for  the  small 
minority  of  ver>'  wealthy  families.  Fur- 
thermore, the  high  interest  tax  applies 
to  the  Treasury  itself.  It  increases  the 
Treastiry's  cost  burden,  and  thus  results 
in  more  Federal  debt. 

The  second  notable  difference  between 
raising  interest  rates  and  raising  taxes  m 
the  normal  sense  is  that  the  high  inter- 
est tax  effectuates  an  enormous  redistri- 
bution of  the  income.  It  takes  purchas- 
ing power  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  many 
and  diverts  it  into  the  vaults  of  the  few. 

To  illustrate,  the  latest  Department  of 
Commerce  repoit  on  personal  income, 
which  is  for  April,  shows  that  personal 
income  from  interest  has  now  reached 
the  staggering  total  of  $24  9  billion  per 
year.  This  represents  a  jump  of  $3  8 
billion  within  the  last  year  alone.  It  is 
more  than  double  the  personal  income 
from  interest  m  1952,  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  pursuing  a  policy  of  more  rea- 
sonable interest  rates. 

PERSONAL    INTIRE3T    INCOME     NOW    MORE    THAN 
TWICE    THE    rARM    INCOME 

To  illustrate  just  what  a  staggering 
figure  $24.9  billion  of  personal  interest 
income  is.  I  might  point  out  that  this  is 


well  over  twice  the  total  farm  income 
of  the  coimtry.  We  can  be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  far  fewer  families  benefit  from 
personal  interest  income  than  benefit 
from  farming.  To  illustrate,  a  Federal 
Reserve  survey  last  year  showed  that  73 
percent  of  the  American  families  owned 
not  so  much  as  one  U5.  savings  bond; 
and  5  percent  of  the  families  owned  87 
percent  of  all  the  U.S.  savings  bonds. 
Yet  surely  U.S.  savings  bonds  are  the 
most  widely  held  of  any  kind  of  interest- 
bearing  paper.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume,  as  to  the  total  personal  in- 
come from  intere.st,  that  no  more  than 
1  or  2  percent  of  the  families  at  most 
benefit,  on  balance,  from  an  increase  in 
interest  rates. 

HIGH    rJfTEREST    ADDS    TO    THE    PROBLEMS    WHICH 
HIOH    INTEREST    IS    INVOKED    TO    SOLVE 

Assuming  that  the  Government's  ob- 
jectives are  good,  that  it  is  sincerely 
trj-ing  to  aid  in  economic  stability,  and 
trying  to  prevent  inflation  in  periods  of 
business  expansion — there  is  a  question 
of  morality  involved  when  it  chooses  a 
method  of  pursuing  these  objectives 
which  inevitably  taxes  the  poor  to  fat- 
ten the  rich.  I  will  not  elaborate  this 
point,  however,  but  will  simply  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  method 
which  has  been  u.sed  in  recent  years,  and 
is  now  being  used,  is  bad  for  other  rea- 
sons. The  method  of  raising  interest 
rates  adds  to  and  compounds  the  very 
problem  which  the  hit^h  mterest  rates 
are  irAoked  to  meet  In  each  of  the 
past  several  so-called  boom  cycles,  the 
Federal  Government  has,  of  course, 
raised  interest  rates  all  along  the  Ime. 
It  has  raised  interest  rates  on  all  money 
for  all  uses  anywhere  in  the  economy. 
Yet  it3  specific  objective  has  been,  not 
to  curb  and  restrict  all  economic  activ- 
ity, but  to  curb  and  restrict  the  level  of 
investment  in  new  business  capacity.  It 
has  sought  to  re.«train  investment  simply 
for  the  reason  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
officials  thought  that  business  capacity 
was  expanding  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
consumer  demand,  and  con.sequently 
would  lead  to  a  greater  bust  later  if  not 
restrained  sooner. 

So,  obviously,  the  problem  which  has 
been  met  by  high  interest  has  two  pos- 
sible solutions.  One  is  to  slow  down  the 
rate  of  business  expansion,  as  has  been 
done.  The  other  is  to  increase  con- 
sumer demand.  But  certainly  the  so- 
lution does  not  he  in  reducing  consumer 
demand.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the 
high  interest  policy  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do.  By  taking  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  pockets  of  98  percent 
of  the  people  and  putting  it  into  the 
pockets  of  2  percent  of  the  wealthy  few. 
who  already  have  more  income  than 
they  would  spend,  the  Government  is 
most  certainly  reducing  efTective  con- 
sumer demand. 

On  ef\-ery  count  the  high  interest  pol- 
icy is  a  bad  policy. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would, 
therefore,  declare  it  to  be  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  tax 
increases  shall  be  made  instead  of  inter- 
est rate  increases,  whenever  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  high  interest  rates 


would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The 
President  would  exercise  his  discretion 
on  the  question  whether  some  kind  of 
action  is  needed.  But  if  he  decides  some 
kind  of  action  is  needed,  he  could  not 
choose  between  the  two  methods  and 
still  comply  with  the  public  policy.  He 
would  have  to  raise  the  ta.x  rates. 

The  bill  apphes  to  both  individual  in- 
come ta.xes  and  corpoiate  mcome  taxes. 
The  President  could  increase,  or  de- 
crease, the  tax  ratt^  only  within  limits, 
however.  He  could  increase  the  rates  by 
any  amount  up  to  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  statutory  rates.  And 
he  could  reduce  the  rates  by  any  amount 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  F>ercent  of 
the  statutory  rates. 

POLITICAL    ASPECTS    OP   THE    BILL 

The  reason  for  the  bill  is  manifestly  in 
part  political,  but  in  larger  part,  sound 
management. 

The  bill  is.  In  part,  political  in  the 
sen.se  that  it  Ls  offered  as  a  counterpro- 
posal to  the  admimstration's  new  pro- 
posal to  further  Increase  the  Fedei-al 
debt.  Interest  rates  have  now  be*  ii 
raised  to  fantastic  heights,  and  they  are 
near  their  record  peak,  even  for  this  ad- 
mmistration.  If  there  is  enouch  pros- 
perity and  expansionary  tendency  in  the 
economy  to  justify  the  imposition  of  any 
such  mterest  rates  as  we  now  have,  then 
these  things  justify  paying  off  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  Federal  debt.  A.s  I 
have  pointed  out,  personal  mcome  alone 
from  interest  has  jumped  by  $3  8  billion 
within  the  pa.st  12  months.  So,  if  inter- 
est rates  were  returned  only  to  the  level 
of  a  year  ago,  and  the  people  paid  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  in  regular  taxes, 
instead  of  the  hidden  high-tnt^r^-st  tax, 
this  would  be  a  minimum  of  $3  8  billion 
that  could  go  to  debt  reduction.  Fur- 
ther, I  have  not  even  counted  the 
amount  of  the  increased  interest  income 
going  to  the  finance  companies  and  the 
Industrial  corporations. 

The  bill  Ls  also  political  in  the  sense 
that  it  would  impose  an  alternative 
method  whereby  the  administiation 
would  execute  its  political  judgment.  In 
passing  this  bill.  Congress  would  not 
necessarily  agree  that  it  is  a  j.'ood  thing 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  put  the 
damper  on  each  period  of  business  ex- 
pansion. That  is  a  judgment  which  has 
been  made  by  the  administration,  and 
judgment  which  would  continue  to  be 
made  by  the  administration  In  passing 
this  bill.  Congress  would,  in  effect,  be 
sayii.g  to  the  administiation  that  if  it 
wishes  to  put  a  damper  and  a  restraint 
on  economic  expansion,  it  mu.st  put  on 
the  kind  of  restraint  which  will  benefit 
all  of  the  people  and  not  just  tax  the 
poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  And  we 
would  also  be  saying  to  the  President 
that  he  mu.st  use  a  metliod  which  will 
really  work— which  will  really  accom- 
plish the  purposes  which  the  high  inter- 
est policy  is  supposed  to  accomplish. 

REGULAR  TAXES  WILL  HELP  l.N  BCO.VOMIC  STA- 
BILIZATION; THE  HICH-INTERIST  TAX  ONLY 
TAXE3  THE  POOR  TO  FATTEN  THE  RICH  AND 
CAUSES  INSTABILITY. 

Most  of  all,  however,  the  bill  is  a  good 
bill  on  its  merits,  and  would  provide  a 
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much  better  means  for  economic  stabili- 
zation. Why  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  raise  or  lower  the  tax  rates? 
In  addition  to  the  political  rea.sons  I 
liave  mentioned,  this  is  the  only  effective 
way  that  adjustmentg  in  the  tax  rates 
could  be  made  quickly  enough  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes  Obviously,  the 
Congress  could  not  go  through  the  legis- 
lative processes  to  change  tax  rates 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  administra- 
tion's rapidly  changing  estmiates  as  to 
the  economic  outlook.  The  bill  would, 
therefore.  ?ive  the  adminL-^tration  the 
tiexibihty  it  needed  to  meet  rapidly 
chant.: mK  .situations  m  the  business  pic- 
ture. The  President  could  rai.se  or 
lower  the  rates  of  the  current  tax  year 
instantly,  whenever  in  his  judgment  a 
runaway  boom  is  In  the  offing,  or  a  busi- 
ness recession  is  about  to  develop. 

COPT  OF  THE  BTU.  AND  STATEMENT  COVERING 
OTHKR  MATTERS  WHICH  CAVSB  A  URAIN  ON 
THR  TRRA«T  RT  AND  INCRKASR  THE  PEDKRAL 
DEBT 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  con.sideration  of 
the  Members  I  will  insert  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  also  my  statement  to  the  Ways 
;ind  Means  Committee  today  This 
.statement  deals  with  matters  other  than 
my  bin  which  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  to  further 
incrpa.se  Uie  debt  limit.  In  fact,  it  deals 
with  matters  uhich  are  causing  a  ter- 
rific drain  on  the  Treasury  and  causing 
a  constant  increase  in  the  Federal  debt. 
So  these  matters  should  receive  the  wide 
attention  f)f  the  Congre.ss  without  re- 
spect to  any  question  of  raising  the  debt 
limit. 

The  bill  and  statement  follow: 
HH.    12360 
A  bill  to  provide  for  increases  and  decreases 
In  Income  tax  if  tlio  President  determines 
and    proclaims   that   eoonomlc    conditions 
require  such   Increases  or  decreases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatucs  of  the  United  Statcj  of 
Arnerica  m  Congrria  asaembletl . 

Skction  1.  Declaration  op  Poucy — In 
order  to  keep  the  debt  of  the  United  Statea 
at  the  lowest  level  consistent  v.ith  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  n.\tlonal  defen.'^e  and 
a  rea.sonably  sufltcienl  civilian  Government, 
aud  to  make  reductions  In  the  debt  of  the 
United  State*  in  perUxls  u(  prosperity,  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  Slates  .shall  be 
to  make  temporary  Increaset-  in  the  rates  of 
Federal  taxes  as  an  alternative  to.  and  a  sub- 
stitute for,  any  policy  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Impose  high  Interest  rates  on 
the  economy  as  a  means  of  curbing  economic 
expansion  or  restraining  Inflation. 

Smc.  2  Adjustment  op  Income  Tax 
RAnB. — Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
determination  of  tax  Unblllty)  Is  amende<l 
by  adding  at  the  end  there<jf  the  following 
new  part: 

"PART     V ADJUSTMENT     OF     R.\TES     OP     TAX     TO 

RETLXCT  aOONOMIC   CONDITIONS 

"Sbc.  51.  iNCREAac  OR  Decrea&x  IN  Tax. — 
"(a)  Proclamatlun  by  President. — 
"(1)  Determination  that  Increase  is  re- 
quired— If.  during  any  year,  the  President 
determles  that  an  increi^se  In  Income  taxes 
Is  necessary  to  balance  the  national  budget 
and  to  provkle  for  n  decrease  In  tlie  public 
debt  and  that  economic  conditions  are  such 
that  an  Increase  in  such  taxes  Is  In  the 
national  Interest,  he  shall  prtxrlahn  such 
determination   and   the    percentage   Increase 


In  tax  which  he  determines  \a  neceaaary  or 
desirable  by  reason  of  such  conditions. 

■•(2)  I>ptermlnatlon  that  decrease  is  re- 
quired.—If.  during  any  calendar  year,  the 
President  det.aTnlne»  that  a  decrease  In  in- 
come tiixes  Is  necessary  to  prevent,  or  to 
assist  in  preventing  or  counteracting,  an 
economic  depression  or  recession,  he  shall 
proclaim  f.u<h  determination  and  the  per- 
centage decrease  In  tax  which  he  determines 
Is   necessary   or   desirable   for   such    purpose, 

"(b)    Increase   or   Decrease  In  Tax  — 

"(1)  In  general.- If  a  proclamation  is 
made  under  this  subsection,  then  (subject 
'.o  the  provUlons  of  this  part)  the  tax  Im- 
i«-8ed  by  this  chapter  (other  than  sutchap- 
tcr  O.  relating  to  additional  taxes  In  cases 
■  f  corporations  used  to  avoid  Income  tax 
on  ehareholders)  for  the  taxable  year  during 
which  such  proclamation  Is  made  Is  hereby 
Increased  or  deceased,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  the  percentage  determined  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President 

"(2»  Limitation  — The  Increase  or  decrease 
In  tax  for  any  taxable  year  under  this  sub- 
I)art  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  such  tax  as  computed  without 
regard  to  this  subpart. 

"I  3  I  Application  of  change. — Any  Increajse 
or  decrease  In  tax  under  this  subpart  .shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
during  which  the  proclamation  under  sub- 
section (a)   Is  made." 


Statement  or  Wright  Patman  Betore  the 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrTEr,  Mat  24 
19(50 

Mr.  Chairman .  it  is  very  kind  of  the  com- 
mittee to  hear  me. 

I  learned  for  the  first  time  yesterday  that 
the  committee  might  consider  legifclailon 
In  this  Congress  to  Increase  the  debt  limit. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  wrute  you  a  letter, 
requesung  to  be  heard  In  opposition,  and  my 
request  was  accepted  for  today  This  means 
that  I  have  had  lesi>  than  a  hail  a  day  to 
prtiiiue  and  organize  the  thoughts  and  facts 
wliich  I  felt  the  comiiiUtee  might  wish  to 
consider.  I  regret  that  there  is  such  haste 
and  urgency  to  dispose  of  thl5  matter  that 
I  am  unable  to  do  the  kind  of  job  of  prepa- 
ration which  the  committee  deserves,  aiid  I 
think  the  subject  matter  deserves.  How- 
ever, with  the  committees  patience,  I  will 
try  to  cover  my  points  In  abbreviated  form. 

THB    is  the  TIMK  TO   REDUCE   THK    KEDERAl.    DflJT 

First.  I  Wish  to  call  the  committee  s  atten- 
Mon  to  a  propcjsed  bill  which  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce today.  I  believe  that  this  bill  provides 
an  alternative  to  the  proposal  to  Increase  the 
debt  limit,  because  It  provides  an  alternative 
t  I  liic.'ea*lng  the  debt  Itself  Further  I  be- 
lieve that  the  commlttt^  may  decide  that  It 
Is  a  bill  which  should  be  pa.ssed  on  l'^  own 
merits,  even  though  It  decides  that  the  debt 
limit  should  not  be  Increased  In  any  case. 

Let  me  put  the  problem  In  perspective  and 
then  show  hew  It  relates  to  the  level  of  the 
Fwleral  debt. 

There  are.  of  course,  several  ways  that  our 
Government,  and  any  other  government. 
might  execute  a  policy  of  trying  to  keep  rea- 
.'»<inable  stability  In  the  economy — avoid 
bixims   and    busts — and    also   avoid    Inflation. 

For  several  years  past  our  Government  has 
been  trying  to  accomplish  these  things 
through  monetary  actions.  Tlie  President's 
announced  f)Olicy  is  to  rely  ufx^n  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  accomplish  these  things  The 
Federal  Reserves  method.  In  brief.  Is  to 
tighten  money  and  raise  Interest  rates  In 
periods  of  economic  exuberance,  then  in- 
crease the  money  supply  and  reduce  interest 
rates  In  recessionary  periods. 

In  the  last  several  so-called  boom  cycles, 
the  specific  reason  for  tightening  monej* 
."^nd  raising  interest  rates  has  been  to  try 
to  dampen  Investment  and  prevent  there 
taking     place     an     expansion     of     business 


capacity  greater  than  that  needed  to  meet 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  people  thpught 
was  a  foreseeable  level  of  consumer  de- 
mand. Without  examining  the  correctness 
of  these  cifflcials'  Judgment,  nor  apprai.«:lng 
their  success,  let  me  point  out  the  direct 
price  paid  for  their  success,  If  there  was 
any  success. 

The  price  paid  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment raises  Interest  rates  is  this:  The 
Government  is  taking  an  action  which.  In 
effect.  Imposes  a  tax  on  ail  Income  groups. 
When  the  Government  raises  the  price  of 
money.  It  is  raising  the  price  of  what  Is 
called  the  universal  commodity,  l^verybody 
uses  it  ai,d  everylx)dy  pays  an  Increased 
price  for  Its  U5e 

But  the  revenues  from  this  tax  are  not 
coming  Into  the  Treasury  and  are  not  being 
used  to  meet  the  Government's  operating  ex- 
penses or  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt  The 
Increased  revenues  resulting  from  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  going  Into  increased  ba-ik  profits. 
increased  insurance  company  profits.  In- 
creased profits  for  all  the  oiher  financial  In- 
stitutions, and  for  increased  Incomes  for  the 
.''mail  minority  of  wealthy  families  who  re- 
ceive more  income  from  Interest  than  they 
pay  out  In   interest  charges. 

Department  of  Commerce  figures,  which 
were  just  made  available  In  the  Economic 
Indicat-^rs"  released  yesterday,  show  that 
personal  Income  from  Interest  is  now  up  to 
a  rale  of  $24  9  blUion  per  year.  Think  of 
this.  Personal  income  from  interest,  which 
was  considerably  less  than  the  farm  mcome 
of  the  country  only  8  years  ago.  Is  now  well 
over  twice  the  total  farm  income  of  the 
country.  This  represents  a  wholesale  re- 
distribution of  the  income  in  favc*  of  the 
wealthy  few. 

For  an  Indication  of  how  few  families 
benefit,  on  balance,  from  an  lncrea.se  in  In- 
terest income,  I  would  .suggest  that  the  com- 
mitue  note  the  distribution  of  US  Savings 
Bonds  Surely  these  savings  !j^nds  are 
more  widely  held  by  the  American  pefip'-e 
than  any  other  kliid  of  interest-bearing 
paper  Yet.  according  to  a  Federal  Reserve 
survey  made  last  year.  73  percent  of  the 
American  families  own  not  so  much  as  one 
savings  bond:  5  percent  of  the  families  own 
87  percent  of  all  of  these  bonds  outstand- 
ing. Manifestly,  if  we  had  information  on 
the  concentration  of  all  personal  income 
from  Interest,  we  would  find  it  much  more 
highly  concentrated  than  the  owner.-ship  of 
savings  bonds 

Why  not  find  a  better  method  for  check- 
ing economic  expansion  and  checking  Infla- 
tion, If  there  is  a  better  method? 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  made  a  year-long  study  of  this 
matter.  The  committee  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  monetary  actions  and  so-called 
monetary  controls  provide  an  extremely  poor 
way  nf  trying  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
for  which  this  method  is  used  It  Is  a  poor 
method  because  it  has  many  other  bad  ef- 
fects other  than  income  redistribution, 
which  I  have  mentioned.  The  committee 
recommended  very  strongly  that  the  Gov- 
ernmer.t  should  employ  Its  fiscal  policies  as 
a  principal  means  of  economic  ftablllzatlon. 
rather  than  monetary  policies.  In  general, 
the  minority  members  of  that  committee 
.igreed  with  this  conclusion,  even  though  the 
minority  members  disagreed  on  other  mat- 
ters. 

Now  I  assume  that  ail  of  us  In  Congress 
agree  that  the  Federal  debt  should  be  kept 
to  a  minium  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
(3overnment.  and  that  we  agree,  also,  that 
in  periods  of  prosperity  the  Federal  debt 
should  be  reduced. 

This  is  manifestly  a  time  to  reduce  the 
Federal  debt.  The  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties Judge  the  expansionary  tendencies  in  the 
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economy  to  be  so  strong  and  to  be  so  In 
need  of  restraint  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
maintaining  short-term  Interest  rates  at  a 
near  record  level.  The  American  people  are 
having  to  pay  a  fabulous  tax  as  a  price 
for  restraining  the  economy.  Why  not  let 
the  revenues  from  this  tax  flow  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  have  It  used  to  reduce 
the  Federal  debt,  rather  than  approve  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  debt? 

That  IS  the  p>ollcy  my  bill  would  adopt. 
Mi>re  specifically,  the  bill  would  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  raise,  by  uniform 
percentages  on  a  temporary  basis,  all  Federal 
income  tax  rates — individual  and  corporate. 
The  bill  would  give  the  President  authority 
to  raise  these  rates  up  to  a  specified  maxi- 
mum of  10  percent  of  the  statutory  rates. 
Further,  .he  bill  would  declare  the  national 
policy  to  be  that  the  President  shall  use  this 
means  of  curbing  economic  expansion  and 
checlting  Inflation  as  an  alternative  to  the 
policy  of  imposing  high  Interest  rates,  when- 
ever the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  otherwise  be  to  Impose  high  Interest 
rates. 

Under  the  bill,  the  President  could  raise 
tax  rates  promptly  for  the  current  tax  year. 
at  any  time  he  should  decide  that  high 
Interest  rates  would  otherwase  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  economic  problems  of  the  day 
Conversely.  In  recessionary  periods,  the 
President  could  also  reduce  tax  rates  by  as 
much  as  10  percent  below  the  rate  specified 
in  the  statute. 

The  reason  for  giving  the  President  discre- 
tionary authority  to  amend  the  rates  Is  to 
provide  the  flexibility  needed  t<j  meet  quick- 
ly changing  situations  The  Congress  could 
not  go  through  the  legislative  processes  for 
this  purpose,  any  more  than  it  could  legis- 
late the  level  of  Interest  rates  the  Federal 
Reserve    is    to   maintain    for   this   purpose. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal.  If  the  pres- 
ent level  of  prosperity  and  the  present  ex- 
pansionary forces  in  the  economy  are  such 
as  to  Justify  the  level  of  interest  rates  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  Imposing  on  the  econ- 
omy, then  these  things  are  sufficient  to  Jus- 
tify a  quite  substantial  reduction  in  the 
Federal  debt  during  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  proposing 
that  the  American  people  pay  both  the  high 
interest  rates  and  increased  taxes  I  am 
propKDsing  that  they  pay  Increased  taxes  In- 
stead of  the  high  Interest  rates,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  shifting  the  revenues  from 
the  money-lenders  Into  the  Treasury  will 
mean  that  the  American  people  will  pay 
less  in  total  lor  the  same  amount  of  economic 
stabilization  and  inflation  control. 

STEPS  TO  CORRECT  PRESENT  FEDER.^L  RESERVE 
PR.ACTICES  WHICH  CAUSE  .^N  UNNECESS.ARY 
DRAIN   ON   THE  TREASURT 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  .suggestion  made 
in  my  letter  of  yesterday  Is  that  the  com- 
mittee give  careful  consideration  to  taking 
some  steps  to  reduce  the  drain  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  placing  on  the  Treasury 
If  these  steps  are  taken,  the  Federal  debt 
will  be  reduced,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
to  Increase  the  debt  limit  and  allow  more 
debt  to  be  Inctured 

As  the  committee  knows,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  have  at  their  discretion 
two  methods  for  increasing  the  money  sup- 
ply. One  method  is  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  buy  more  Government  securities  from  the 
open  market  This  extends  more  Federal 
Reserve  bank  credit  to  the  private  banks  In 
the  form  of  reserves  This  means  that  the 
private  banks  may  then  create  several  dollars 
of  new  money  for  each  new  dollar  of  bank 
reserves  Under  present  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
banks  are  privileged  to  create  between  86  and 


$7  of  money  for  each  dollar  of  reserves  ex- 
tended them. 

The  second  way  In  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve may  bring  about  an  Increttse  in  the 
money  supply  Is  to  change  its  regulations 
so  as  to  permit  the  private  bank.s  to  create 
a  greater  number  of  dollars  for  each  dollar 
of  Federal  Reserve  credit  extended  them  In 
the  form  of  bank  reserves. 

Either  of  the  two  methods  produce  the 
same  etfTect  on  the  economy  A  given 
amounii  of  credit  may  be  made  available  to 
buslnesj  and  consumers  by  any  number  of 
combinations  of  bank  reserves  and  regula- 
tians  pnescrlblng  the  rute  at  which  the  banks 
may  craate  money  on  each  dollar  of  reserves 
Government  securities  bought  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  are  paid  for  In  precisely 
the  same  way  Government  securities  bought 
by  the  private  banks  iire  paid  for  They  are 
paid  for  on  created  money  Consequently, 
when  ttte  Government  buys  some  of  its  own 
debt  obligations,  thi.s  would,  in  normal  clr- 
cumstaaces,  reduce  the  Governments  debt 
In  the  |>ecullar  circumstances  under  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  operates,  however,  there 
Is  a  threat  at  all  times  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve n\a.y  put  these  securities  back  in  the 
markets— In  effect  giving  them  away  The 
threat  le  that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  sell 
some  of  these  securities  while  slmvi;tAne<Tus- 
ly  promulgating:  regulations  which  permit 
the  private  banks  to  create  the  money  with 
which  tio  buy  the  securities  Recently  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  been  lean- 
ing strongly  In  the  direction  of  this  threat 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Itself  has  recom- 
mended a  systematic  program  of  this  kind  In 
connection  with  the  so-called  vault-cash  bill 
which  was  enacted  last  year 

Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve's  leanings 
toward  giving  away  Government  securities 
are  much  more  than  a  threat.  It  Is  con- 
stantly leaning  against  the  wind  of  more 
Federal  Reserve  ownership  of  Government 
bccurltles  and  leaning  wl'h  the  wind  of 
banker  pressures  and  banker  favoritism. 

Let  me  point  out  three  ways  In  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  recently  has  been  shift- 
ing the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  private 
bankers  and  away  from  the  Treasury  and 
the  general  taxpayers 

First,  over  the  years,  the  Federal  Reserve 
must,  (jf  course,  i>ermlt  a  growth  In  the 
money  lupply  In  the  past  2  years,  it  has 
permitted  the  money  supply  to  grow  by 
44  f>ercent.  As  I  have  p)olnted  out.  In 
providing  for  this  growth,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve cculd  have  acquired  more  Government 
secuntias  and  thus  returned  the  Interest 
payments  t«j  the  Treasury  Or.  it  could  per- 
mit the  private  banks  to  create  a  large  share 
of  the  new  money  and  thus  acquire  and 
hold  a  larger  share  of  the  Government  se- 
curities      It    has   done    the   latter, 

A  second  way  In  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve maght  have  acquired  more  Govern- 
ment securities  during  these  past  2  years — 
and  without  Inconveniencing  the  private 
banks- -arose  because  of  the  gold  outflow. 
When  gQld  leaves  the  country,  bank  reserves 
are  reduced  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  Just 
as  Is  tHe  case  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
sells"  Government  securities.  Consequent- 
ly, the  Federal  Reserve  had  to  take  some  ac- 
tion to  offset  the  effects  on  the  money  sup- 
ply of  this  outflow  of  gold,  which  haa 
amounted  to  several  billions  of  dollars. 
Here  again.  It  has  either  of  two  ways  for 
meeting  the  problem  It  can  buy  Govern- 
ment securities  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
gold  outfiow.  and  thus  restore  the  reserves,  or 
It  can  amend  Its  regulations  so  as  to  peruilt 
the  private  banks  to  create  more  money  on 
the  lesser  amount  of  reserves.  It  has  done 
the  latter 

A  third  adjustment  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve hae  to  make  arises  because  of  the 
increasing   amount  of   currency   in   circula- 


tion. In  the  past  2  years,  the  amount  of 
currency  in  circulation  has  increased  by 
more  than  $1  billion.  When  more  currency 
goes  into  circulation,  this  reduces  the 
amount  of  reserves  the  banks  have  Uj  their 
credit.  Just  as  is  the  case  when  there  Is 
a  gold  outflow  or  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
sells  Government  .securities  Here  agalti.  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  make  up  for  the  re- 
duction In  reserve  credits  by  buying  more 
Government  securities,  or  it  can  give  the 
banks  a  windfall  by  changing  its  regulations 
so  the  banks  can  create  more  money  in 
relation  to  the  lesser  amount  of  reserve 
credits  It  has  done  the  latter  It  has 
taken  actions  which  result  In  the  private 
banks'  acquiring,  without  cost,  relatively 
more  Government  securities,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  having  relatively  less  Gov- 
ernment securities 

What  have  these  actions  amt)unted  to 
over  the  past  24  months?  In  this  period, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  brought  about  a  4  4- 
percent  increase  In  the  money  supply.  If 
It  had  increased  reserve  credits  proportion- 
ately, so  that  the  public  and  the  private 
banks  would  have  shared  In  the  money 
creating  prrx-ess  in  the  same  wav  they 
shared  the  beneflts  2  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  ttxlay  have  $3  billion  plus 
*6  million  more  Government  securities  than 
It  does  have,  and  the  prlvat-e  banks  would 
have  $3  billion  plus  $6  ml!llf)n  less  In 
other  words,  the  real  public  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  $3  billion 
and  $6  million  less  than  It  is  today  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself  would  have  owned  Its  own 
debt  obligations  in  this  amount 

It  seems  to  me  completely  unjustifiable 
for  the  committee  to  recommend  v->  the 
House  that  It  permit  further  increases  in 
the  Federal  debt  while  making  no  recom- 
mendations to  stop  the  Federal  Reserves 
giving   away   Federal    debt    obligations 

THE  TREASTRT  IS  GOING  INTO  DERT  t^NNECES- 
SARIIT  AND  PAYING  UNNECESSARY  INTEREST 
CHARGES 

Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  letter,  the  Treasury  has,  within  recent 
weeks,  been  Issuing  more  obligations  than 
It  needed  to  It  has  consciously  and  delib- 
erately borrowed  money  In  the  pa'^t  few 
weeks  which  It  will  not  need  until  next 
July.  If  at  all.  This  means  that  the  Treas- 
ury Is  paying  Interest,  and  a  very  high  rate 
of  Interest,  on  funds  It  does  not  need  while 
It  leaves  the  funds  on  deposit  with  the 
private  banks,  and  these  pay  the  Treasury 
no  Interest  for  the  use  of  the   funds. 

May  I  again  suggest  that  the  committee 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  is  at  all  times  carrying  a  debt  of 
no  less  than  $3,5  billion  more  than  It  needs 
In  order  to  maintain  a  surplus  on  deposit  for 
the  private  commercial  banks 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman.  I  regret  that 
I  felt  compelled  to  seek  an  opportunity  to 
Impose  these  suggestions  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, but  as  you  know,  I  do  have  some 
strong  feelings  about  these  matters,  and  I 
hope  that  my  suggestions  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  committee  In  lu  delibera- 
tions. 

Thank  you  again 


MORE  BIDDING  AND  USE  OF  CEN- 
TRAL PURCHASING  AGENT  COULD 
SAVE  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  FOR 
TAXPAYERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Sbcth  )  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  the  bijrgest  buyer  in  the 
world,  La.«;t  year  for  our  civil  and  mili- 
tary procurement  we  spent  or  obligated 
GUI  i>t' Ives  to  spend  the  va:^t  sum  of  about 
$26  billion.  This  is  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  runr.inK  our  Government  from 
1789  through  1917.  or  from  the  lime  of 
Oeor?e  Washington  until  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. It  IS  ulmo.1t  double  the  present  cost 
of  running  the  Govi-rrimont  of  Great 
Britain. 

And  yet  this  tremendous  buying  power 
is  not  hedg.-d  about  by  rlKorous  safe- 
guards necessary  to  assure  the  most 
efDcient  and  economical  purchasing 
procedures  Our  laws  state  that  as  far 
as  possible  purchases  shall  be  made  only 
fvfter  a<ivertisin«  and  comix-tilive  bids. 
Faithfully  foUowinK  such  practices 
should  t-nable  our  Government  to  buy 
at  the  lowest  available  prices. 

Yet.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
the  best  flt^ures  I  can  obtain  for  last 
year,  only  about  $5  billion  out  of  the  $26 
billion  was  sptnt  pur.suant  to  advertising 
and  bidding  The  other  approximately 
$21  billion  wa.s  negotiated  Ordinarily 
this  means  that  there  Ls  little  or  no  com- 
pcUtiorL  Wliere  there  is  the  color  of 
competition,  every  bidder  may  know 
*hat  the  lowe*>t  price  is  and  only  have 
to  beat  that  pnce  although  it  may  be 
much  too  high.  ALso.  this  practice  of 
negotiation  favors  the  big  contractor 
and  tends  to  put  small  maniifarturers, 
who  are  forced  to  be  subcontractors,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  bit,',  piijne  contractor. 
It  often  means  the  additional  cost  of 
another  layer  of  management  and 
profits  added  to  tlie  Govt  rnment  cost 

Recently  the  ComplroUer  General 
testified  that  a  failure  to  negotiate  close 
prices  had.  in  16  cases  he  had  reported 
to  Congress,  shown  excessive  costs  ag- 
gregating about  $27,800,000  This  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  case.s  in- 
volved, and  many  estimate  that  ex- 
cessive costs  total  billion"  of  dollars 

The  idea  uf  a  central  purcha.s;ng  a^cnt 
who  can  coordinate  purchases  and  have 
employees  specialize  in  purchasing  fields 
has  long  been  rtcogniied  as  the  most 
tfficient  and  economical  procedure  both 
for  iiKlustry  and  government  Great 
Bntain  has  long  used  a  central  civilian 
purchasing  aeent  for  military  supplies 
and  thiLS  avoided  the  undesirable  con- 
centration of  power  and  abuses  by  pro- 
fessional military  officials.  Laws  passed 
in  the  late  1940*s  were  designed  to  in- 
corporate the  needed  reform,^;,  but,  of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  tlic  gen- 
eral rule.  A  list  of  circumstances  where 
the  exception  to  the  rule  would  apply 
where  incorporated  into  the  law;  but  the 
exceptions  have  now  beccMne  the  pen- 
eral  rule  One  exception  to  tJie  require- 
ment Is  where  the  President  .says  an 
emergency  exist.i.  This  seems  innocent 
enough  on  its  face,  but  the  signing  of 
forms  stating  that  an  emergency  exists 
and  that  biddin,;  .should  be  waived  have 
in  recent  years  become  so  commonplace 
that  tlie  vast  majority  of  buying  is  now 
outside  the  bidding?  protection 

There  Is  a  wide  variance  from  agency 
to  agency  in  the  use  of  advertised  pro- 
curement.    Some,  like  TVA,  the  largest 


civil  buyer,  advertised  for  99.1  percent  of 
it«  purchases;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  100  percent  and  General  Services  ^or 
84  5  percent.  On  the  other  hand  some 
of  the  defense  services  advertised  for 
only  14  percent;  the  Labor  Department 
for  16.1  percent  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  7  8  percent. 

Our  prociu-ement  laws  list  15  civil  and 
17  military  excuses  which  justify  negoti- 
ating in  p\?cp  rf  advei  tisinc  and  compet- 
itive bidding.  One  excuse  is  that  a  pub- 
lic exigency  will  not  permit  the  delay 
incident  to  advertising;  anotlier  that 
competition  Is  impracticable.  Such 
standards  are  so  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate as  to  lay  open  the  way  to.  if  not  to 
mvite.  abuse. 

The  Government  Operations  Conmiit- 
tee.  of  which  I  am  a  memt)er.  is  charged 
with  the  auth(  nty  to  investicate  lack  of 
ffficiency  and  economy  in  the  GoveiTi- 
ment,  and  it  is  the  commi'tee  which  rec- 
ommended the  original  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  set- 
ting up  a  central  purchasing  agency.  It 
is  altogether  appropriate  tliat  we  now  try 
to  improve  the  act  and  reduce  the  area  of 
abuse  of  its  provisions.  Any  pc^ssible 
amendment  is  ^o  technical  and  far- 
reaching  that  a  great  df^al  of  study  is 
necessary.  I  have  been  working  for  al- 
most a  year  on  some  amendments. 

Meanwhile,  the  G.^O  made  a  report 
for  us  which  gives  an  excellent  back- 
ground to  the  problem.  Jack  Wilson,  an 
able  reporter  for  Cowles  Publications, 
has  written  an  excellent  scries  of  articles 
which  incorporate,  in  summary  form, 
important  parts  of  the  GAO  report  and 
expand  upon  the  surrounding  circum- 
st.inc,es,  I  believe  it  is  .«uch  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  that  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence to  relate  them  to  you  at  this  time. 
The  articles  by  Mr  Wilson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Providi  Ltss  Detznsk  Than  UNrrED  State.s 
Pats    rom — Buting    Plan    Biungs    Wastk, 

CONTTTSTOW 

(First  of  a  series) 
J  (By  Jack  Wilson) 

Washlngton,  D.C. — Uncle  Sam  is  widely 
known  as  the  world's  No.  l  hoarder,  who 
never  throws  anything  away  and  seldom  sells 
It. 

What  is  lees  generally  reaJliied  la  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  $7  bil- 
lion Worth  of  surplus  farm  slufl  squirreled 
away.  Is  a  piker  In  this  line. 

The  Defense  Department  has  surplus  odds 
aud  ends  adding  up  to  nearly  4  times  ax 
much  as  Agriculture's  little  nest  egg. 

At  the  latest  count,  military  surplus  and 
excess  slocks  (there's  a  difference  that  we 
(ion  t  have  to  go  uiio  at  the  moment)  h.&d  a 
book  value  of  »26  7  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  armed  services  are 
In  the  process  of  buying  $23  billion  worth  of 
new  materials— some  of  It  Identical  to  the 
surplus  supplies  that  are  being  stored  or  pre- 
pared for  sale. 

STOE.^GI    COST 

Aside  Iro«m  the  fact  that  It  1*  costing  $134 
million  a  year  to  store  this  stuff  and  keep 
track  of  It  and  try  to  figure  otit  what  to  do 
with  It,  there  are  some  other  features  of  the 
military  buying  and  selling  operation  that 
are  Impckrt&ni. 

A  lot  of  the  material  Is  useful  to  civilians — 
but  the  Government  cant  unloful  it  wlttoout 


the  risk  of  kicking  the  bottom  out  of  the 
commercial  market 

The  average  return  when  military  surplus 
18  sold  Is  atwut  2  cenu  on  the  dollar,  ininua 
the  cost  of  getting  It  ready  for  sale  an<l 
selling  It. 

LOSS    DKFTNSE 

Some  of  It  Is  being  transferred  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program  at  the  original  book  ^alue. 
although  Vxlay  It'.";  w  jrth  far  less  TTie  re- 
sult is  that  the  aid  program,  already  under 
cougrecbioual  fire,  Is  paying  for  value  it  Is  not 
retting. 

And  what  Is  more  Important,  the  Pentagon 
confusion  In  buying  and  hoarding  and  sell- 
ing means  that  the  country  Is  getting  less 
defense  than  It  Is  paying  for. 

Tlie  picture  ha*  been  brought  Into  focus 
for  the  first  time  In  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomics bv  two  staff  specialists,  Rry  Ward 
and  Richard  J  Newman,  who  have  spent 
months  analyziiig  mll:tary  procurement 
practices. 

NO  on  omcB 

They  found  that  there  Is  no  office  In  the 
Pentagon  that  has  genera]  supervision  of 
the  sprawling  procurement  activity,  that  It 
is  difficult  for  one  mlMtary  service  to  find 
out  what  another  Is  doing,  and  that  In  most 
cases  they  don't  want  to  find  out 

That  Is  why,  for  example,  the  Army  about 
a  year  ago  was  trylne  to  buy  »3  million 
worth  of  spare  parts  for  helicopters,  while 
tii«j  Air  Force  was  wocdering  what  to  do  with 
$6  million  worth  of  identical  par  la  In  Ita 
cxcest.  stock. 

It  also  contributes  to  the  fact  thfit  the 
military  needs  more  than  585  mlillon  square 
feet  of  warehouse  space  (U-iat's  roughly  21 
square  miles  i  to  house  its  Inventory  of  paper 
clip*,  office  chairs,  spare  tlree.  gas  masks,  fire 
bombs,  gents  and  ladles  underwear,  electric 
motors,    machlneguns.    and    what    have    you. 

A  committee  staffer  estimated  the  ware- 
house space  cost  around  $4  per  square  foot. 

STIHS    OPPOSITION 

Tlie  report  recommended  creation  of  a 
.separate  Pentagon  service  to  handle  procure- 
mtnt,  a  proposal  that  arouses  nothing  but 
bitter  opposition  among  Uis  Armed  Forces. 

The  military  .trgument  Is  that  supplies 
have  to  come  along  Immediately,  when  need- 
er.  and  that  the  only  way  to  assure  this  Is  to 
keep  the  buying  procedures  under  control 
of  each  service. 

There  Is  some  Joint  procuivment  now. 
Tlie  Army,  for  example,  buys  food  for  all  the 
services.  The  Navy  buys  medical  supplies 
and    petroleum    products    for    everybody. 

The  whole  thing  represents  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  procvirement,  and  there  Is 
no  serious  effort  being  made  to  broaden  the 
system. 

Meanwhile,  the  surpluses  are  piling  up. 
When  a  service  finds  it  has  more  of  some- 
thing than  it  needs,  the  extra  amount  Is 
declared  excess  That  means  It's  available 
for  any  of  the  other  services  If  they  need  r 

If  nobody  needs  It.  It  Is  declared  surplus, 
and  can  be  sold  or  distributed  to  schools 
or  other  public  InsUtutions. 

This  year  the  military  Is  planning  to  sell 
*10  billion  wortli  of  surplus  material,  for 
which  It  expects  to  receive  about  $260  mil- 
lion. It  will  coot  about  $76  million  to  pre- 
pare  It   for   sale   and   dispose  of   It, 

It's  only  fair  to  note  that  the  difference 
between  the  book  value  and  the  selling 
price  doesn't  accurately  reflect  the  Govern- 
ment's loss. 

t;nder  the  Federal  bookkeeping  system, 
everything  is  carried  on  the  books  at  Its 
original  cost,  until  it  falls  apart  or  molders 
Into  dust. 

HOT    Aii.   JUNK 

Some  of  the  surpliu  property  Is  old,  and 
valuable  only  as  Junk.     Not  all  of  It  Is. 
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The  list  Includes  a  lot  of  wholly  new 
materials,  such  as  metal  sheets  and  pipes 
bought  for  some  mysterious  purpose,  never 
used,  and  now  headed  for  the  cut-rate 
marfeet 

It's  the  end  product  of  the  biggest  busi- 
ness In  the  country,  the  weirdly  complicated 
process  of  keeping  the  Armed  Forces  sup- 
plied. How  big  and  how  complicated  the 
process  Is  will  be   told   In   a  later  story. 


An  Economic  Octopus:  US    Defense  Bill — 

$24  Billion  Spent  in  1959  for  Supplies 

(  Second  of  a  series  i 

(By  Jack  Wilson i 

Washington,  D  C. — The  Department  of 
Defense  last  year  spent  $24  billion  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  That  Is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Nation's  total  net 
farm  Income 

It's  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  whole 
country  sp>ent  for  public  education,  and 
45  percent  more  than  the  total  revenue  from 
Federal  corporation    Income   taxes 

And  that  doesn't  Include  $11  billion  paid 
out  for  salaries  of  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel on  the  Defense  payroll 

TTiat  payroll  is  one  and  a  half  times  as 
large  sis  the  combined  payrolls  of  the  Iron 
and  steel  Industry  and  all  other  basic  metal 
producers. 

Axrro.  plane  industry 

It's  more  than  double  the  pa3nroU  of  the 
automobile  Industry  In  California,  where 
the  aircraft  Industry  Is  the  biggest  private 
business,  the  defense  payroll  Is  Just  as  large. 

The  Defense  Department  owns  8150  billion 
worth  of  property.  In  the  form  of  military 
bases,  arsenals,  guns,  rockets,  typewriters, 
shoelaces,  tanks,  carbon  paper  and  almost 
literally  anything  else  you  can  think  of-  The 
total  represents  about  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth. 

This  economic  octopus  reaches  Into  every 
State — and  every  pocketbock 

ArrECTS     ALL 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  management  of 
the  defense  buying  and  selling  program 
affects  every  businessman  in  the  country 
sending  prices  up  or  down  causing  sudden 
shortages  or   market   gluts 

Yet  there  is  no  centralized  control  over  It. 
The  Army  and  Navy  try  to  control  their  buy- 
ing through  central  organizations,  while  the 
Air  Force  eives  its  assorted  commanders  wide 
latitude  In  buying  supplies  Independently 
from  local  producer? 

Some  of  the  facts  about  Defense  Depart- 
ment spending  were  rounded  up  by  Ray  Ward 
and  Richard  J.  Newman  in  a  special  study 
they  made  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress 

SPENDING  IN  IOWA 

Their  report  showed  Defense  spent  $155,- 
423.000  In  Iowa  last  year  for  supplies,  services, 
and  construction 

Defense  spent  $238,400,000  in  Minnesota, 
$17,416,000  in  North  Dakota.  $12,315,000  In 
South  Dakota,  and  $168,221,000  In  Wisconsin 

These  figures  do  not  include  salaries  of 
civilians  and  military  people  In  the  States 
For  Instance.:  The  mllitarv  payroll  In  Iowa 
was  $8,045,000  for  1.987  persons  on  active 
duty  there,  plus  $2,807,000   for  .522  civilians. 

The  payroll  in  Minnesota  was  $19,123,000 
for  4.756  persons  on  active  duty,  plus  $9,423.- 
000  for  1.752  civilians. 

South  Dakota  had  7.050  military  personnel 
drawing  $29,139,000  and  1  519  defense  civil- 
ians earning  $8,168,000  For  North  Dakota, 
the  payrolls  added  up  to  $12,364,000  for  2.960 
military  persons,  and  $3,634,000  for  675 
civilians. 

In  Wisconsin,  Defense  paid  $20,196,000  to 
5  079  military  personnel,  and  $10,979,000  to 
2,043  clvUlans. 


ADDITIONAL   SPENDING 

Nobody,  Including  the  economics  commit- 
tee or  the  Pentagon,  professes  to  know  how 
much  additional  money  Is  being  poured  into 
the  several  States  in  the  form  of  subcon- 
tract.s. 

As  yoru  would  expect,  the  biggest  contracts 
are  going  to  builders  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles, with  electronics  equipment,  petroleum 
products,  and  services — mostly  research  and 
development — trailing  closely 

The  25  companies  that  hold  the  biggest 
prime  oontracts  Include  most  of  the  big  and 
mediuns-size  aircraft  companies  and  all  the 
major  automobile  producers 

SMALL    BU. SIN  ESSES 

Small  business  s  share  of  the  defense 
spending  dollar  has  been  declining  in  recent 
years.  $o  far  as  prime  contracts  are  con- 
cerned There  are  no  meaningful  figures 
available  to  show  how  much  small  concerns 
get  in  the  way  of  subcontracts. 

Last  year,  small  business  contracts  with 
the  Defense  Department  totaled  $3,782  mil- 
lion, or  about  16  percent  of  the  $23  billion 
that  the  Pentagon  spent  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  previous  year  the  small-business  share 
was  17  percent,  and  the  year  before  that 
nearly  £0  percent 

Small  buslness's  best  oppi^rtunity  to  sell 
to  the  Defense  Department  was  In  tihe  fields 
of  textiles,  construction,  and  food.  More 
than  70  percent  of  all  military  textiles  and 
cl'jthing  was  purchased  from  small  con- 
cerns. 

The  small  companies  have  complained 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  In  a  better 
position  to  bid  for  military  contracts  than 
some  of  the  big  outfits  are,  but  they  don't 
get  the  chance 


BiLLic'Ms    Are   Spent   on   Defense.   Without 
Bids 

(Third  of  a  series) 

(By  Jack  Wilson) 

Washington,  DC — It's  an  old  established 
Yankee  business  theory  that  the  best  way 
to  get  a  gfx^d  price  when  you're  buying 
something  is  t<")  get  a  batch  of  eager  sellers 
bidding  against  each  other 

Yet  the  Pentagon,  which  will  spend  about 
$23  billion  of  your  money  buying  things 
th.s  yeftr,  will  buy  most  of  them  without 
ever  caUing  for  competitive  bids. 

PROFIT    GUARANTEE 

And  beyond  that  for  many  of  the  most 
expensive  Items,  it  won't  know  what  the 
price  is  going  to  be  until  the  bill  comes  In 
It  offer*  the  seller  a  guaranteed  profit,  re- 
gardless of  his  expenses,  and  if  he  charges  too 
much  It  may  be  years,  if  ever,  before  he  has 
to  repay  the  excess 

Last  year  the  Defense  Department  spent 
roughly  $23  billion  on  goods  and  services. 
It  asked  for  competitive  bids  on  only  $3  bil- 
lion worth  of  these  items,  or  14  percent  of 
the  total. 

The  rest,  over  $19  tallilon  or  86  percent, 
wa.s  purchased  through  negotiated  contracts. 

That  86-percent  figure  is  about  standard 
now  Since  the  Korean  war  began  in  1950, 
there  has  been  only  1  year  when  purchases 
by  neoftiated  contracts  amounted  to  as 
little  as  82  pjercent  of  the  total 

Negotiated  contracts  have  been  common 
In  wartime,  when  it's  important  to  get  Im- 
mediate delivery  and  the  quickest  way  to  get 
started  is  to  call  In  a  likely  producer,  tell 
him  whit  you  need,  and  put  him  to  work. 

Tbe  process  never  before  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively used  In  peacetime. 

COST-PLUS 

The  oost-plus  system,  used  during  World 
War  11  AS  an  emergency  measure.  Is  gaining 
ground  steadily.    In  1951,  defense  bought  87 


percent  of  Its  materials  on  fixed-price  con- 
tracts, which  obligated  the  seller  to  produce 
the  stuff  at  a  price  specified   beforehand. 

Last  year  i^nly  59  percent  of  the  Pentagon's 
purchases  were  on  fixed-price  agreements 

The  other  41  percent,  representing  over 
$9  billion,  Involved  contracts  under  which 
the  pnxlucer  was  guaranteed  a  profit,  either 
a  fixed  amount  or  a  percentage  of  costs, 
after  he  had  finished  the  Job  and  figured  out 
how  much  it  cost  him  to  do  it. 

GOOD   REASON 

There  Is  good  reason  for  both  negotiated 
and  cost-plus  contracts  In  many  cases  If 
you're  buying  big  equipment,  a  fleet  of  heavy 
airplanes  or  a  submarine,  for  Instance,  there 
may  be  only  one  company  available  to  han- 
dle the  Job,  and  you  have  no  choice  but  to 
negotiate   the    best  deal    possible 

If  you're  buying  something  that  nobody 
has  ever  built,  like  a  new  missile  or  a  nu- 
clear engine  for  an  aircraft  carrier.  It's  Im- 
possible to  predict  costs  In  advance  and  you 
have  to  go  to  the  cost-plus  system 

But,  as  a  study  prepared  for  the  Joint 
economic  committee  of  Congress  put  It.  an 
ImporUnt  reason  for  the  wide  use  of  the 
freewheeling  contract  procedures  seems  to 
be  that  it's  easier 

CONGRESS     INTrNT 

"The  Defense  Department  apjiears  not  to 
be  employing  competitive  bidding  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,"  the  report  said,  "but 
rather  to  be  assigning  conditions  applicable 
to  complex  and  urgent  requlremen's  to  other 
procurements  In  order  to  contravene  the  in- 
tent of  Congress." 

Congress's  Intent  Is  to  require  use  of  ad- 
vertised, competitive  bids  whenever  It  is 
possible. 

One  of  the  big  objections  to  the  procedure, 
from  the  public's  point  of  view.  Is  that  the 
manufacturer  holds  most  of  the  trump 
cards  when   the   negotiation   game   begins 

WEAK    POINTS 

The  Comptroller  General,  the  Govern- 
ment's head  auditor,  has  listed  some  of  the 
weak  points  In   the  Government's   position: 

The  agency  contract  m.-»n  dfie^n't  have  ac- 
cess to  all  the  Information  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  manufacturers  cost 
estimates  are  reasonable,  he  can't  know 
much  about  costs  of  items  the  manufacturer 
gets  from  subcontractors,  and  where  only 
one  concern  quotes  prices,  there's  little 
chance  of  making  sure  the  prices  are  right. 

All  the  contracts  are  subject  to  renegotia- 
tion If  it  turns  out  there  are  unreasonable 
charges,  but  the  process  Is  lr>ng  and  slow 
and  before  It  can  be  completed  the  manu- 
facturer may  have  been  awarded  a  second 
contract  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  first 
one. 

ONE    EXAMPLE 

The  General  Accounting  Office  cited  one 
example  In  which  a  prime  contractor  In- 
cluded In  his  cost  estimates  the  list  price  of 
Important  components  he  was  u>  buy  from 
a  subcontractor. 

He  used  the  list  price  although  he  had 
obtained  the  components  at  less  than  that 
In  previous  Jobs,  and  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  get  the  same  discount  again  The 
Government  paid  the  list  price 

One  solution  suggested  by  the  economic 
committee  staffers  is  separate  procurement 
of  standard  items  used  In  specialized  prod- 
ucts. 

IN  BOMX  CASES 

A  rocket  airplane  or  a  nuclear  submarine 
Is  a  specialized  Item  that  may  have  to  be 
produced  by  a  specially  qualified  manufac- 
turer. But  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  toggle 
swltxhes  and  transistors,  the  steel  tubing 
and  copper  wires  and  sheet  metal  that  go 
Into  them  are  available  in  any  hardware 
store. 
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TTie  proposal  Is  that  the  Government  buy 
tht-se  shelf  Items  under  competitive  bidding 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  prime  contractor. 
It'i  done  In  some  cases,  but  not  In  nearly 
enough  of  them,  the  staff  members   believe 

There  are  other  factorr  that  Increase  the 
cost  of  defense  purchases.  Including  duplica- 
tion, wasteful  distribution,  and  Just  plain 
overbuying 

Our  strategic  stockpiles,  for  Instance,  are 
now  twice  as  big  as  even  the  stockpllers  think 
they  need  to  be      And  they're  still  growing 


How    Wx    Spend    Our     Defense    Dollars — 
Duplication    £ats    Tax    Monet 

\  (By  Jack  Wilson) 

Wabhincton  — The  Defense  Department  Is 
by  :'ar  the  biggest  business  in  the  United 
States. 

The  trouble  is.  It's  a  good  deal  bl+jger  than 
It  n'icds  to  be  The  excess  Is  what  you  are 
paying  for  military  {wotectlon  you  are  not 
getting 

T^iere's  no  way  to  put  an  exact  figure  on 
the  unnecessary  spending,  but  there  are 
plen:y  of  examples  to  show  that  the  total  Is 
wortQ  worrying  about.  S<jme  of  them  were 
rounded  up  In  a  sUiff  report  prepared  for  the 
J(j|nt  Economics  Committee  of  Congress. 
For  example: 

Each  of  the  armed  services,  despite  all  the 
talk  about  unification.  Insists  on  building 
and  <  peratlng  its  own  hospital  system  This 
18  a  reflection  of  the  BUt>consclous  feeling  In 
each  service  that  It  has  to  be  prepared  to 
win  R  war  all  by  Itself,  regardless  of  cost 

Together,  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
are  spending  abtjut  $400  nuiliuii  a  year  to  run 
their  separate  hospitals,  of  which  there  are 
185  1:1  the  United  States  and  90  overseas 
Less  than  40  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  are 
being  used 

At  Langlpy  Air  Force  Base.  Va..  the  Air 
Force  has  a  217-bed  hospital,  with  only  62 
patient*  on  the  average  Six  miles  away,  at 
Port  Monroe.  Va .  the  Army  has  a  141 -bed 
hospl-.al,  with  an  average  of  20  patients.  At 
Carlisle  barracks,  near  Harrlsburg,  Pa  ,  the 
Army  has  a  73-bed  hospital  caring  for  21 
patients  The  Olmstead  Air  Force  Base  hos- 
pital, neiir  Harrlsburg,  has  23  beds  and  only 
15  patients 

In  California's  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
tliere  are  four  military  hospitals,  two  oper- 
ated by  the  Army  and  one  each  by  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Total  capacity  Is  5,235  beds, 
of  which  less  than  2.850  are  In  regular  use 
And  the  Navy  and  Army  are  proposing  to 
abancon  2  of  the  present  hfjspitals,  replacing 
them  with  new  ones  with  a  total  cajxiclty 
of  2.500  beds  although  there  is  an  excellent 
775-b<d  hospital  presently  not  being  used, 
at    M.ire  Island   Navy   Yard 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
same  sort  of  expensive  duplication,  which 
extends,  of  course,  to  separate  training 
schools  for  doctors  and  nurses  for  each  of 
the  services. 

The  services  have  been  forced,  by  con- 
gresshiUal  pressure,  to  set  up  some  Joint  pro- 
curement operations  The  Army  buys  food 
and  clothing  for  all  the  services,  the  Navy 
buys  medical  supplies  and  fuel  and  lubri- 
cants and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion   (GSA)    buys  office  supplies. 

There  also  has  been  some  effort  to  stand- 
ardize items  so  they  could  be  purchased 
Jointly  and  used  by  all  the  services.  This 
Is  on  the  theory  that,  for  Instance,  a  bass 
drum  or  a  catcher's  mitt  or  a  typewriter  that 
Is  good  enough  for  the  Army  Is  also  usable 
by  the  Vavy  or  Air  Force. 

The  Armed  Forces  supply  support  center, 
which  IS  concerned  with  this  problem,  has 
made  a  study  of  25,116  separate  Items  used 
in  military  administration  and  housekeep- 
ing. 


Tlie  list  Includes  furniture,  food  equip- 
ment, musical  Instruments,  athletic  equip- 
ment, toiletries,  paper,  and  the  like  It 
found  that  only  3,601  of  the  25,116  Items 
were  used  by  2  or  more  services. 

Of  832  types  of  musical  Instruments,  only 
308  are  used  by  more  than  1  service — and 
that  Is  the  highest  percentage  of  Joint  use 
of  anything  on  the  list 

There  are  3,400,000  Items  in  the  Federal 
supply  catalog  from  which  the  services 
are  supposed  to  order  their  routine  equip- 
ment. 

The  Joint  committee  staff  report  said  that 
a  recent  Defense  Department  study  showed 
that  about  52  percent  of  these  items  were 
usable  by  more  than  one  service,  although 
only  about  14  percent  had  the  same  cata- 
log stock  numbers 

"Thus  about  38  percent,  or  1,300,000  Items, 
while  having  similar  fabrication  or  manu- 
facture, differ  among  the  services  in  such 
relatively  minor  respects  as  color,  finish, 
markings,  or  only  In  terminology,"  the  staff 
report  said. 

That  means  that  the  I>efen8e  Department 
Is  carrjing  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
duplicate  Items  in  Its  caUlog.  and  buying 
and  distributing  them  separately. 

"The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  about  $1  million  a  year  In  management 
expenses  are  saved  for  every  100  Items  elim- 
inated f.'-om  its  supply  system,"  the  economic 
committee  staff  reported. 

Or  take  the  matter  of  separate  ware- 
housing 

Each  of  the  armed  services  maintains  its 
own  supply  depots — despite  the  fact  that 
the  other  services  may  have  similar  depots 
handling  identical  Items  in  the  same  area 
"In  the  southeastern  area.  Army's  Atlanta 
(Ga  )  general  depot  and  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
general  depot,  the  Air  Force's  Mobile  (Ala.i 
depot,  the  Marine  Corjjs  supply  center  in 
Albany.  Ga..  and  four  Nav^  primary  stock 
points  supply  the  needs  of  their  respective 
service*  with  the  same  supplies. '  the  report 
said. 

The  situation  Is  typical  of  that  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  Is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  services  may  haul  sup- 
plies hundreds  or  thotisands  of  miles  from 
Its  warehouses  to  the  base  that  needs  them 
Instead  of  getting  them  from  one  of  the 
other  services  with  a  depot  close  at  hand. 
The  Nation's  strategic  materials  stockpile  Is 
administered  by  the  GSA.  but  it's  part  of  the 
defense  structure  and  suffers  from  the  pre- 
vailing defease  ailment — excessive  corpu- 
lence. 

The  stockpile  program  was  established 
after  World  War  II,  to  make  sure  that  there 
would  be  enough  vital  materials  to  keep  the 
defense  industry  going  in  another  war. 
Originally  It  was  planned  to  accumulate  a  5 
years  supply  of  strategic  materials. 
In  1958  the  plan  was  cut  to  3  years. 
At  present,  the  stockpile  program  calls  for 
accumulating  $4  billion  worth  of  critical 
materials.  That's  the  goal  It  has  been 
reached,  and  surpassed. 

The  stockpile  now  contains  materials  val- 
ued at  more  than  $8  billion,  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  estimates  say  we 
need. 

But  GSA  is  still  stockpiling  It  has  firm 
contracts  to  acquire  $718  million  worth  of 
additional  stockpile  materials  between  now 
and  1965. 

During  the  past  year.  GSA  has  been  getting 
rid  of  some  of  the  surplus  by  selling  It  to 
industry,  but  the  process  Is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult because  sudden  large  dumpings  might 
seriously  depress  the  market. 

And  then  there's  rubber.  The  stockpile 
contains  somewhere  around  $350  million 
worth  of  natural  rubber  in  excess  of  its 
needs. 


Rubber  deteriorates  In  storage,  and  the 
stock  has  to  be  rotated.  It  costs  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  $5  million  a  year  Just  to 
sell  old  rubber  and  buy  new  rubber  for  the 
stockpile,  considering  the  low  selling  price 
and  the  high  cost  of  the  replacement 

On  top  of  all  that,  natural  rubber  Is  be- 
coming less  important  as  a  strategic  material 
as  synthetic  rubber  is  improved. 

But  no  one,  the  committee  staffers  said, 
has  yet  gone  up  to  Congress  with  any  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  size  of  the  rubber  stock- 
pile or  get  rid  of  the  excess 

None  of  these  conditions  is  new.  The 
Government's  penchant  for  overbuying, 
duplication,  and  costly  hoarding  have  been 
repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Defense  Department. 

The  Hoover  Commission  made  extensive 
recommendations  and  criticisms.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  Pentagon  has  taken  them 
seriously  to  heart. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  spending  national 
defense  money  by  the  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  buy  things  of  which  we  already 
have  more  than  we  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  legislation 
is  abun(jantly  apparent,  and,  accord- 
ingly, I  have  introduced  two  bills  de- 
signed to  produce  better  control  of  pro- 
curement prcx^edures.  The  purpose  is  to 
prescribe  uniform  practices  as  to  civil 
and  military  procurement  so  far  as  the 
legislation  is  concerned.  The  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  respective 
apencies  would  reflect  their  special  and 
peculiar  requirements. 

The  bills  are  H.R.  12344  and  H.R. 
12345  and  provide  for  a  certificate  of 
reasons  for  negotiations  in  instances 
such  as  "competition  is  impracticable" 
or  "public  exigency"  and  a  report  of 
these  certificate.";  to  Congres.'-.  In  clear- 
cut  cases  no  certificate  would  be  re- 
quired. The  present  law  makes  negoti- 
ation possible  when  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  during  a  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent. These  bills  would  eliminate  "or 
the  President"  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
negotiating  under  a  national  emergracy 
dating  back  to  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  measures  also  provide  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  procurement  from  concerns 
in  area  of  labor  surplus  or  where  there 
is  a  major  disaster  program.  These  ex- 
ceptions have  been  provided  with  safe- 
guards against  abuse  by  means  of  regru- 
l.itions  and  rejxtrts  to  Congress. 

Another  added  feature  is  a  require- 
ment of  a  report  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  instances  where  there  might  be 
an  antitiTist  violation.  Specificaliy. 
where  the  claim  is  made  that  competition 
is  impracticable  or  where  the  prices  af- 
ter advertising  are  not  reasonable  or  have 
been  independently  arrived  at. 

A  more  technical  di.scussion  of  each 
bill  may  be  desirable,  and  therefore.  I 
would  like  to  set  forth  the  objectives  of 
HR.  12344.  which  are: 

Fir.«t.  To  require  each  agency  head,  in 
invoking  specific  exceptions  contained  In 
section  302  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts, to  make  his  determinations  in 
conformity  with  standards  established 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 
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Second.  To  require  those  standards, 
to  (a)  provide  for  uniform  practices  to 
be  followed  in  the  making  of  contracts 
by  negotiation,  and  (b)  make  effective 
provision  for  the  use  of  competitive  bid- 
ding in  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  to  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  policy  declared 
by  said  section  302  which  declares  that 
"a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  purchases 
and  contracts  for  supplies  and  services 
for  the  Government  be  placed  with  small 
busmess  concerns." 

Third.  To  require  agency  heads,  in 
each  instance  in  which  a  contract  is 
negotiated  under  clause  *10>  or  clause 
•  14'  of  section  302- c>  on  the  ground 
thac  effective  competition  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, to  report  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances justifying  such  action  to  the  At- 
torney General,  who  would  be  required 
(a;  to  determine  whether  any  violation 
of  law  has  contributed  to  such  failure  to 
obtain  competition  and  •  b  '  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  results  of  such  investigations  and 
recommending  any  proposed  legislation 
he  may  consider  advisable  to  prevent  the 
impairment  of  procurement  activities  of 
the  Armed  Forces  by  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies. 

Fourth.  To  require  agency  heads  to 
keep  for  6  years  records  concerning  con- 
tracts negotiated  under  clause  (2'  of 
section  302(c)  in  addition  to  records 
required  by  present  law  to  be  preserved 
for  that  period  as  to  contracts  negoti- 
ated under  other  specified  clauses  of  that 
subsection. 

F^fth.  To  require  agency  heads,  in 
making  semiannual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress With  respect  to  certain  categories 
of  negotiated  contracts,  to  include  in  ad- 
dition thereto  similar  reports  with  re- 
spect to  negotiated  contracts  made  under 
additional  clauses  il>,  (2),  (10  >,  and 
(14  ' ,  of  subsection  302 'cV 

Sixth.  To  make  the  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  in  clause  '  1 »  of  sec- 
tion 302'C'  1'  be  declared  by  Congress 
and  eliminate  such  declaration  by  the 
President. 

Seventh.  To  provide  for  the  possible 
negotiation  of  contracts  in  labor  surplus 
areas  or  major  disaster  areas  which, 
under  the  present  law,  would  be  nego- 
tiated in  the  public  interest  during  the 
pendency  of  a  national  emergency. 

Eighth.  To  require  a  certification  of 
the  nature  of  the  public  exigency  under 
clau.se  '  2 '  and  the  certincation  of  the 
conditions  which  make  competition  im- 
practicable under  ciause  10^  of  section 
302c-. 

Ninth.  To  defer  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  made  by  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  period  of  not  less  than  3  months 
within  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  make  necessary-  studies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  the  regulations 
which  he  would  be  required  to  promul- 
gate. 

The  objectives  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  H.R.  12345  are: 

First.  To  require  each  agency  head,  in 
invoking  specific  exceptions  contained  in 
section  2304 'a.»    authorizing  the  use  of 


negotiated  contracts,  to  make  his  deter- 
minations in  conformity  with  standards 
established  by  regulationa  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, after  joint  consultation, 
shall  severally  prescribe  for  their  respec- 
tive agencies. 

Second.  To  require  the  ofiBcials  pro- 
mulgating those  standards,  to  lai  pro- 
vide for  uniform  practices  to  be  followed 
by  all  Armed  FV^rces  in  the  making  of 
contracts  by  negotiation  and  (b>  make 
effective  provision  for  the  use  of  com- 
petitive bidding  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services  to  the  maximum 
practicable  extent  consistent  with  the 
p>olicy  declared  by  section  2301  of  title 
10.  which  declare.s  that  "a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  p'lrcha.'^es  and  contracts  made 
under  thi.s  ch.-.pter"  shall  be  'placed  with 
small  business  concerns." 

Third.  To  require  agency  heads,  in 
each  m.stance  in  which  a  contract  i.s  ne- 
gotiated under  clause  (10'  or  clause  '15' 
of  .section  2304' a >  on  the  ground  that 
effectiw  competition  cannot  be  procured, 
to  report  the  facUs  and  circumstances 
justifying  such  action  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  would  be  required  la'  to 
determine  whether  any  violation  of  law 
has  contributed  to  such  failure  to  ob- 
tain competition,  and  (bi  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  results  of  such  Investigations  and 
recommending  any  proposed  legislation 
he  may  consider  advisable  to  prevent 
the  impairment  of  procurement  activi- 
ties of  the  Armed  Forces  by  unlawful 
restraint.s  and  monopolies. 

F:.^uith.  To  require  agency  heads  to 
keep  for  6  years  records  concerning  con- 
tracts negotiated  under  clause  (2>  of 
section  2304' a  I  in  addition  to  records 
required  by  present  law  to  be  preserved 
for  that  period  as  to  contracts  negotiated 
under  other  specified  clau.ses  of  that 
subsection. 

F'lfth.  To  require  agency  heads,  in 
makm'T  semiannual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress with  re.spect  to  certain  categories 
of  negotiated  contracts,  to  include  in 
addition  thereto  similar  reports  with  re- 
spect to  negotiated  contracts  made  un- 
der additional  clauses  <  1),  (2),  (10),  and 
(15»,  of  subsection  2304' a*. 

Sixth  To  make  the  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  in  clau.se  '  1 )  of  sec- 
tion 2304 '  a  >  be  one  declared  by  Congress 
and  ehminate  such  declaration  by  the 
President. 

Seventh.  To  make  clauses  (14'  and 
'17'  of  section  2304' a  i  somewhat  more 
restricted  in  scope. 

Eiu.htli.  To  provide  for  the  possible 
negotiation  of  contracts  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas  or  major  disaster  areas, 
which  under  the  pre.sent  law  would  be 
negotiated  in  the  public  interest  during 
the  pendency  of  a  national  emergency. 

Ninth.  To  require  a  certification  of 
the  nature  of  the  public  exigency  under 
clause  (2'  and  the  certification  of  the 
conditions  which  make  competition  im- 
practicable under  clause  (10'  of  section 
2304  a;, 


Tenth.  To  defer  the  efifective  date  of 
the  amendments  made  by  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  period  of  not  less  than  3  months 
within  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  make  necessary  studies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  the  regulations 
which  he  would  be  required  to  promul- 
gate. 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  opposing 
these  bills  except  those  who  want  to  con- 
tinue receiving'  unjust  enrichment  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense  or  who  for  .<;ome 
selflsh  reason  do  not  want  to  reduce 
waste  in  government.  This  should  not 
be  considered  a  partisan  matter  eithf-r. 
In  fact,  these  bills  are  in  Ime  with  reccjm- 
niendations  of  the  H'jover-Achcson  Com- 
mission, which  was  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mission composed  of  many  Members  who 
are  still  in  Congre.ss. 

Due  to  the  separation  of  committee 
jurisdiction  in  the  Congress,  it  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  divide  thus  subject  matter  Into 
two  bills.  I  hope  tx)th  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly,  but  I  realize  that  it  may  not 
be  possible  (o  have  sufficient  hearings  on 
both  this  late  in  the  session.  However, 
I  have  been  as.^ured  of  early  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12344.  and  it  could  also 
provide  the  pilot  model  for  better  pro- 
curement m  purchases  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  H  R    12345. 

I  offer  these  bills  because  I  know  of 
no  single  area  where  the  opportunity  for 
saving  is  as  great.  Some  have  esti- 
mated that  waste  .n  prc^urement  may 
run  as  high  as  $8  to  $10  billion  per  year. 
I  believe  the  enactment  of  these  bills 
would  save  the  American  taxpayer  bil- 
lions of  dollars  while  giving  smaller 
businesses  a  fair  chance  to  compete  for 
Government  business  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  be  contented  with  a  discounted 
subcontract.  The  support  of  every 
Member  is  respectfully  solicited. 


VARYING  SI  ATE  AND  IXXJAL  TAXES 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  prelimi- 
nary comparison  of  the  taxes  paid  by  an 
Individual  to  his  local  and  State  govern- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Since  then.  I  have  refined  these  figures 
to  eliminate  entirely  the  influence  of 
corporate  and  commercial  taxes  and  I 
have  extended  the  chart  to  include  48 
States.  Figures  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
are  not  readily  available  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  comparison  of  taxes  paid  by 
an  individual.  He  is  the  head  nf  a  fam- 
ily, with  a  wife  and  two  children.  He 
makes  $5,000  a  year.  He  owns  and  drives 
an  automobile  10,000  miles  a  year  and 
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nets  15  miles  to  a  gallon  He  and  his 
family  together  smoke  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes a  day.  His  house  belongs  to  him 
and  has  a  true  value  of  $10,000  He 
makes  $800  worth  of  purchases  a  year 
which  are  subject  to  various  State  and 
local  sales  taxes 


It  is  my  object  to  compare  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  this  man  would  pay  to 
his  local  and  State  governments  in  Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi,  Nevada,  Connecti- 
cut. New  York,  and  so  forth.  This  be- 
comes a  true  measure  pf  the  burden 
which  the  individual  taxpayer  is  carry- 

$5,000  -per  year 


:ng  to  support  his  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. When  we  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  move  in  and  take  up  some 
cf  this  burden,  let  us  remember  that  the 
same  families  with  identical  circum- 
stances in  different  parts  of  the  country 
pay  the  following  varjing  taxes  to  their 
State  and  local  governments: 


AUbuxia 

Arlion* 

ArkiuiBtt* 

CallfornU 

Ooionio 

Connecticut 

Dflawarr 

OUtrirtofColumbte. 

Klorida 

(>eorfi»K 

ld»ho.. 

Illinote. 

IiidiaoA, . 

IllW«..^ 

KiuiamJ 

Kentucky 

I»iji.sjfuia 

Maine 

Maj-ylmiid 

.Ma.«acliuMtt> 

MichlfMi 

Minnf«i>ta 

Miwinippi„ 

MlaBo«iri 

MaotAO* 


Sales 


124  00 
24.00 
24.00 
34.00 
l&OO 
24.00 
None 
16. 00 
24.00 
24  00 
.Vone 
24.00 
None 
10.00 
30.00 
None 
1ft.  00 
24  00 

24.00 
-N'one 

24  no 
None 

24.00 

16.00 
Nooe 


Tobaioo  I 


121  90 
7.30 
21  90 
10.95 
None 
10.96 
10.99 
7.30 
18  26 
ia26 
18.  26 
M.fll) 
10  96 
14.60 
14.60 
10.96 
39.20 
16.26 
10.96 
21.90 
18.26 
30.07 
21.90 
7  30 
39.30 


GaM>- 
Una 

Tanidble 
property 

Stete 
In  come 

U6.V2 
33.30 

36.60 

327.00 
22.00 
17.00 
8.00 
30.00 
None 
.•13  00 
40.00 
.None 
8.00 
119.00 
None 
60.00 
67.60 
46.00 
28.00 

Exempt 
None 
64.00 

Exempt 
.N'one 
114.80 

Exempt 
17.00 
«&00 

43.39 

29.96 

99.96 

39.96 
33.90 
39.96 

46.68 

43.29 
3U  96 
33.30 
39  96 

2.80 

39.96 
33.30 

46.62 

46.62 
46.62 

6.75 

39.96 
36.63 

1  94 

89.96 

>s.ao 

46.62 

19  96 

39.96 

Res] 
property 


371.82 
14Z60 

61.72 
163.02 
160.73 
172.07 

84.80 
116  72 
149.  14 
151.07 
120.90 
144.66 
170.  76 
166  66 
131.68 
111.30 
103.61 
336.17 
173.04 
319.  ,V) 
166  33 
312. 31 
139  63 
126.04 
231.46 


Total 


1197.84 
229.20 
167.91 
236.93 
266  69 
246.98 
182(>6 
219.96 
238.01 
239.94 
298.11 
216.66 
281  66 
294  72 
244.48 
306.77 
303.08 
426.04 
3U3.29 
448.75 
248.64 
48a  18 
232.14 
186.32 
94&61 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mezloo 

New  York. 
North  rarollna 
North  Dakoto  ... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orejron 

Penjuylvanla 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina 

Bouih  Dakota 

Tenneane 

Teaw 

ruh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

WlMotuIn 

Wyoming 


Soles 


None 
S16.00 
None 
None 
16.00 
None 
24.00 
16  00 
24.00 
16.00 
None 
32  00 
24.00 
24  00 
16  00 
16.00 
None 
16  00 
None 
None 
32  00 
16.00 
None 
16.00 


Tobacco 


Gaso- 
line 


$14.60 

346.62 

ia96 

39.96 

ia96 

46.62 

18  25 

33.30 

21.90 

39  96 

18.25 

39  96 

None 

46.62 

21.90 

39  96 

18  26 

46  62 

18  25 

43.82 

None 

39.96 

21  90 

33.30 

18  25 

39.96 

H  25 

46.62 

18  25 

39.96 

18.25 

46.62 

29.30 

3130 

14.60 

39.96 

2.1.  .SS 

43.29 

None 

39.96 

21  90 

43.29 

18  25 

46.62 

18.25 

39.96 

14.60 

33.30 

Tangible 
property 


$6.00 


Stete 
income 


None 

None 

None 

None 

$21  00 

88  00 

76.00 

23.00 

None 

25.00 

132.00 

None 

None 

46.00 

None 

Exempt 

None 

48.00 

100.00 

52.00 

None 

None 

64.50 

None 


Real 
property 


Total 


$173.78 

$235.00 

9a  13 

157.  W 

297.15 

354.72 

335.07 

386.62 

72.22 

17L08 

269  26 

405  47 

91.19 

237.81 

164.  17 

265.03 

135.65 

230.42 

104.43 

307.60 

186.68 

358.  M 

230.  19 

318.  J9 

204.23 

286.44 

52.57 

187.44 

199  80 

274.01 

161.83 

24Z70 

131.69 

19109 

85.02 

203.58 

288.32 

457  16 

160.71 

252.67 

98.67 

195.86 

58.16 

139  03 

237.54 

360.25 

94.92 

158.82 

f4,000  per  year 


1 

AkbanM.. 

.\riiona  

Arkansas 

CalUoma , 

Colorado 

Connartlcut 

Delaware      

District  ofCohimhla 

Flortda      

Oeorgls 

Idaho 

lUlnota.. 

Indlam 

Iowa 

Kanaai 

Kentucky 

lx>uislana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasHcbuaettt 

Michlinn 

MiniMaota 

MlMtaati>t>( 

MUaouri     

Montanit 


Sales 


$34.00 

34  no 

24.  UO 
24.00 
16  00 
34.00 
None 
16.00 
3100 
24.00 
None 
24  no 
None 
16.00 
3a  00 
None 
16.00 
34  on 
3100 
None 
3100 
None 
3100 
16.00 
None 


Tobacco     Oaao- 
line 


$31  90 

7  30 

21.90 

30.96 

None 

iag6 
ia95 

7  30 
18  26 
18.25 
18  25 
14  fiO 
ia96 
11 6U 
1160 
ia95 
29.30 
18  25 

ia»6 

21.90 
18  38 
3a  07 
21.90 
7.30 
2Bi30 


$46.83 
33  30 
43.29 
29.96 
39  96 
39.96 
33.30 
39.96 
4&63 
43.29 
39  96 
33.30 
39.96 
39.96 
33.30 
46.63 
46.63 
46.62 
99  96 
3&63 
39.96 
33190 
46.63 
19  98 
39.96 


Tangible 
property 


$6.50 


SUt« 
income 


ZBD 


6.76 
1.34 


laoo 

8.00 
3.0U 

Kirmpt 
30.00 
None 
27.00 
2.V00 
None 

Exempt 
60.00 
None 
45.00 
30  00 
24.00 
38.00 

Exempt 
None 
3100 

Exempt 
None 
69.60 

Exempt 

&00 

33.00 


Real 
property 


Total 


ri.R2 

$176.  84 

142  60 

21.V20 

61.72 

I.S3.91 

l,VTn2 

23.V93 

169  73 

265  60 

172.  (»7 

246.  U8 

84.80 

156.05 

116.72 

204.96 

140.  14 

238.01 

l,'il.07 

23n.94 

120.90 

239.11 

144  65 

216.56 

17a  76 

36^..  66 

I.W.fie 

267  72 

131.68 

223.48 

111.30 

206.77 

106.61 

303.08 

336.17 

425.04 

173.04 

273.29 

319.50 

448.76 

166.33 

248  64 

311 31 

425.18 

139.63 

232.14 

125  04 

176.32 

231.45 

33161 

Nebraska „. 

Nevada       

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey     .    .. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota.  .. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oretron 

Penn.sylvanhi 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakote. . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 


Sales 


None 

$16.00 

None 

None 

16.00 

.N'one 

34.00 

16.00 

34.00 

16.00 

None 

32.00 

24.00 

24.00 

16.00 

16.00 

None 

16.00 

None 

None 

32.00 

16  00 

-N'one 

16.00 


Tobacco 


$1160 
ia96 
ia95 
18  25 
21  90 
18  25 
None 
21.90 
18  26 
18.25 
None 
21.90 
18.26 
18.25 
18.25 
18.25 
29  20 
14.60 
25  55 
None 
21.90 
18.25 
18.25 
1160 


Gaso- 
line 


$46.62 
39  96 
46.62 
33.30 
39.96 
39.96 
46.62 
39.96 
46.62 
43.82 
39.96 
33  30 
39.96 
46.62 
39.96 
46.63 
33.30 
39.96 
43.29 
39.96 
43.29 
46.62 
39.96 
38.90 


Tangible 
property 


$6.00 


State 
income 


None 
None 

None 
None 
$11.00 
1100 
42:00 
13.00 
None 

laoo 

66.00 
None 
None 
2100 
None 
Exempt 
N'one 
22.00 
60  00 
32.00 
None 
None 
3160 
None 


Real 
property 


$173.78 

90  13 
297.16 
336.  107 

72  22 
2.79.36 

9L19 
16117 
135.65 
10143 
186.68 
230.19 
204.23 

62.67 
199.80 
161.83 
131.69 

86.02 
288.32 
180.71 

98.67 

58.16 

237.64 

94.92 


Totol 


$285.00 
157.04 
35172 
386.62 
161.08 
331  47 
205.81 
255  03 
230  42 
192.50 
202  64 
318.39 
386.44 
166.44 
27101 
242  70 
194.09 
177.68 
417.  16 
232  67 
196.80 
139.03 
330.25 
168.83 


The  following  represents  an  explana- 
tion for  the  method  at  arriving  at  the 
above  figures: 

Sales:  This  figure  represents  the  State 
sales  tax  levied  and  collected  by  the 
States  and  does  not  include  local  sales 
taxes.  It  IS  presumed  the  individual 
spends  $800  per  year  on  goods  subject  to 
thi.s  sales  tax. 

Tobacco :  This  represents  the  State  tax 
on  cigarettes.  We  pre.sume  the  family 
consurres  1  pack  of  cigarettes  per  day. 

Gasoline:  This  figure  represents  the 
State  tax  on  gasoline  gallonage.  We  pre- 
sume the  family  drives  10.000  miles  a 
year,  gating  15  miles  to  the  gallon,  thus 
using  656  gallons  of  gasoline  each  year. 


Tangible  property:  This  figure  repre- 
sents the  State  tax  on  tangible  personal 
property,  which  we  presume  to  have  a 
value  of  SI. 000 

State  income  tax:  This  is  the  income 
tax  on  a  yearly  salary  of  S5,000,  using 
the  short  form  in  each  case  of  computa- 
tion. The  individual  ha*  a  wife  and  two 
children  whom  he  claims  as  dependents. 

The  rates  for  the  above  taxes  were  de- 
rived from  a  study  made  by  the  editors 
of  Changing  Times,  the  Kiplinger  maga- 
zine, as  publi.shed  in  the  November  1959 
edition  of  NADA.  published  by  the  Na- 
tional  Automobile   Dealers   Association. 

Real  property  tax:  This  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  by  dividing  the  total  property 
taxes  collected  in  each  State  by  the  total 


as.se.ssed  value  in  each  State  to  reach  the 
rate.  We  presume  the  individuals  hou.se 
has  a  sale  value  of  SIO.OOO.  The  assessed 
value  was  reached  by  multiplying  the 
sales  value  by  the  average  .sales  based 
as,5essment  ratio  provided  by  the  1957 
Census  of  Governments  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  real  property  tax  fig- 
ure, therefore,  represents  real  property 
taxes  paid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
m(nts  for  the  year  1957.  Later  figures 
art;  not  now  available. 

Not  included  in  the  tax  tables  are  local 
intangible  taxes  which  are  levied  in  some 
ai'cas.  Federal  taxes,  and  special  and 
temporary  State  taxes  which  might  be 
levied  from  time  to  time  in  various 
States. 
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Estimated  allocations  to  Stales  in  1960-€  I  and  1961-62  under  U.K.  12316  and  estimated  amount  of  State  matching  funds  required  ' 


State 


Total.  United  Stotes. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaUfornia 

Colorado 

I'omiecticut.... .„ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niiDOis 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisi'.ma 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan   

M  innesota 

Mississippi.. 

Misst)uri 


Esninatpd 

aUciitioni, 

1960-61 


(458.300.000 


8.990.000 

600,000 

3. 390. 000 

4.630.000 

37.130.000 

4.  ««0.  OtX) 
5, 63a  000 
1. 170. 000 
1.690.000 

11.360,000 

10.  950, 000 

1,720,000 

1.  MO.  000 

24.  040, 000 

12.  150,  000 

7.050.000 

5.500,000 

8,380.000 

5.  130.  000 
2.370.000 
7.  94a  000 

11.050.000 

Z1.490.0(X) 

8,900,000 

6,290.000 

la  240,  000 


Estimated 

allocations, 

1961-62 


$469,3X000 


8,990,000 

6«aooo 

3,580,000 

4.520.000 
38,900,000 
4,  8fW,000 
5,780,000 
1,240.000 
1,730,000 
12, 070. 000 

11.  140.01)0 
1,  770.  000 
1.  880.  IIOO 

24.  740,  OtX) 

12.  510,  tmo 

7.  Ifift.  f)00 
5,660.000 
8,300,000 
9,380,000 
Z  380.  000 

8,  210, 000 
11,170,000 
22,330,000 

9.  iiaooo 

6.280,000 

ia4^ooo 


Total 

estlmate< . 

allocation  . 

1960-61  an  J 

1961-62 


$928, 030, 0  10 


17, 980, 0  10 
1, 360, 0  10 
6.»7aoiO 
9,150,010 

76, 020, 0  «) 
9.  .'520.  n  «) 

11.41(1.(110 

2.  410.  f  I  (J 

3,  420.  (1 10 

23,  430, « I) 
22,  OW).  (I  Kl 

3.  49<t.  «  K) 

3,  730.  (I «) 
4S.  780.  (IK) 

24.  660. « 10 
14.210.010 
11.  160.(110 
16.  580,  U  10 
18,  500.  0  «) 

4.  750.  0  I) 
16, 150.  0  10 
22.230.0  0 
4.-1,  8ia  0  O 
18,  Oia  0  0 
12.570.0  0 
2U.  690,  0  0 


'  Allocations  under  HR.  12316  are  $10  per  child  of  school  age  (S  it  yoirs)  in  each 
State.  The  estimates  of  allot-ations  were  computed  by  usihr  pojMjlaiion  projection < 
for  July  1,  I960,  and  July  1.  1961.  based  upon  assumption  of  mitrri  turn  at  19.10-57 
levels,  I'.S.  BureHu  of  the  Census,  '•projertions  of  the  Sehiml-Age  ropul;iti«>n,  by 
States,  195»  to  196a,'  "Cun-eDt  l'<»pulal»on  Reports  "  Series  l"  ?■;.  Ko.  201,  Jnne  1 
1959. 


Amount  of 
State  match- 
ing funds 
required  > 


$229, 150, 000 


4, 498, 000 
300,000 
1,695,000 
2.315,0I» 
18.560,000 
2.  .330.  000 

2.  815,  000 
586.0)0 
84A.0O0 

5,«8a00O 

6,  478, 000 

860,000 

tt26,000 

12. 020. 000 

6. 075.  000 

3.  .525,  000 

2,  750, 000 

4.  140.  000 

4,  5«>,  000 
1.  18.'i,000 

3.  970, 000 

5,  52.\  000 
10.  74.5,  000 

4,4m,  000 
3.  145,  000 
5,13aOOO 


StaU 


Montana... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio     

Oklahoma 

Orefton.  

Pennsylvania. .. 
Kbo<le  Island  .. 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont .. 

Virginia .. 

Washlncton 

West  VlntinU  .. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming  ,. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 


Estimated 

allocations, 

1900-61 


$1. 
3. 

1, 
13, 

3, 
»7. 
12. 

1. 
34. 

4, 

4. 

2, 

7, 
1, 
9, 
36, 
2. 

la 

7, 
A, 

la 


870,000 
670,000 
760,000 

400,  000 
8.VI,  000 

ssaooo 

390,000 

7W.00O 
800,000 
460,000 

an,  000 

640,000 
580,000 

010.  aw 

340,000 
890,000 
300,000 
590,000 
670.000 
940,000 
510.000 
320,000 
25a  000 

2iaooo 

900.000 

190,000 

590,000 

8a  000 


Esllmiite<l 

alloratloDs, 

19«l-&^ 


$1.9SO.00O 

3,  TtiO.  1100 
K20.  UUU 

1.430.000 
14.  27a  000 

2,  730.  000 
38,  04a  000 
12.  9.V).  000 

I.K30.  (UO 

35,310.000 

5.  (iOtl.  000 

4,  740.  000 
36.  93a  (XM) 

3,  040.  («) 
7.  44<l.  000 
1.9C<O.(a0 
9,  340.  (IX) 

27,  .VK),  IXXl 

2,  7  VI.  (XX) 

940. (XX) 

la  750,  (XX) 
7.800.000 

5,  170,  000 
10  470,  oa) 

930.  (XX^ 

190.000 

7.  570,  000 

80,000 


Total 

estimated 

al  locations, 

1960-61  aod 

1961-62 


$3,800,000 

7.  4.30. 000 

1.58a  000 

2.83a00O 

38.  130.000 

5.360,000 

75,33aOUO 

25,730,000 

3.  K3a  000 

49,  770. 000 

11.300,000 

9,380,000 

53,  fioaooo 
4.o«aooo 

14.7M.0OO 

3. 83a  on 

18.640,000 

64.  130,000 

\  43a  000 

I. MM.  000 

21.360.000 

14.  830.  000 

10,  43a  000 

3n,  680.  000 

l,)t3ll.  (XX) 

3)«),0UO 

l^  im,ooo 
Ma  000 


Amount  of 

State  mati  h. 
inf  fund.s 
rv(4Uired  > 


$«3.V00O 

I .  H.35.  <XX) 

380,  (XX) 

7(K),  (XXI 

6.  92.5,  (XX) 

1.  31.5,  (XX) 
I*.  645.  (XX) 

6,  390,  OIX) 
900.000 

usaaooo 

2.  800.  OIX) 
^  330.  000 

13. 3B0.  onu 

I.  OOfi,  (XI) 

3.  670.  nil) 
945.000 

4.650,(11) 

13,  386, 000 

1.836.000 

470.000 
5.  VA,  000 
S.  660.  000 
2.63^00U 
5,  106,000 

4.'W,00O 

96,000 

3,796,000 

4aouo 


»  The  matrhlne  provUIon  in  II. R.  12316  refiuires  thai  In  or.ler  fhr  a  Plate  fo  rocrlvn 
\\a  full  allotment  in  the  school  yftar  1961  -62  a  State  must  tncrraae  iU  eipendltures  tl^T 
pubhc  elementary  and  secondary  education  In  i9tXK^i  above  the  amount  It  «p>nit  In 
the  b:i.s»'  seh<x)l  year.  195e-60,  by  an  amotuit  e«iual  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
Tcdrral  fun  !.•'  the  St.itc  was  allotted  In  1900-«'.l. 


Is   there   objection 
the  gentleman  from 


INCRE.ASE   IN  PAY  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask.  unanimous  con.sent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  iin  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request  of 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  issue  I  answered  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Michigan  State 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  on  May 
21,  1960.  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 

Permit  me  here  to  express  my  views. 
Few,  if  any.  would  oppose  progress.  I 
personally  know  of  no  one  who  is  con- 
tent with  what  he  has.  Ambition  within 
reason  is  desirable.  No  one  would  be 
content  to  travel  on  thickened  and 
calloused  feet.  But  progress  must  be 
made  with  caution  A  jet  sometimes 
does  not  reach  its  destination.  Let  the 
dead  past  buiy  its  dead,  but  let  us  profit 
by  the  experiences,  sometunes  bitter,  of 
other  people,  of  other  nations. 

With  ail  our  achievements,  amon? 
them  those  which  enable  us  to  see.  to 
hear,  to  talk  with  friends,  whether  miles 
above  the  earth  in  space  which  seem- 
ingly knows  no  limits,  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  let  us  remember  there 
are  still  some  natural  and  supreme  laws 
which  we  cannot,  with  safety,  violate. 

Among  them  is  one  which  proclaims 
that,  before  he  may  enjoy  advantages, 
man  must,  through  his  own  efforts,  first 
create  them. 

Unless  he  is  the  beneficiary  of  chanty 
or  an  inheritance,  ii  he  would  have 
health,  food,  and  clothing,  man  must 
work  This  nas  been  true  since  Adam 
and  Eve  were  kicked  out  of  the  Garden 


of    Ed^n — allegedly    because    they    dis- 
obeyed, a  supreme  command. 

Many  of  natures  laws,  like  that  of 
Gravity  which  Newton  discovered  when 
he  watched  the  apple  drop  from  the  tree, 
we  haTe  circumvented,  as.  for  example, 
by  our  travels  mt-o  space. 

It  may  be  that  man  will,  in  the  future, 
find  .same  way  of  avoiding  all  obstacles, 
but  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived  and  we 
have  a.s  yet  been  unable  to  substitute 
something  for  nothing. 

As  of  today,  if  we  would  spend,  we 
must  first  earn. 

Unfortunately,  many  believe,  or  at 
lea.st  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  for  each 
and  all  whatever  he  may  desire. 

When  first  I  came  to  Washington.  I 
thouuht  the  Federal  Government  would 
S(X)n  be  bankrupt,  but  have  learned  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  bankrupt 
only  when  the  people  individually  are 
bar.krujit  But  continued  spending  be- 
yond our  earnmgs  will  bring  all  of  us  into 
bankruptcy. 

Uncle  Sam  has  no  income  other  than 
what  hR  takes  direct  from  you  and  me — 
there  are  no  exceptions  other  than  in- 
sisnifcRnt  sums  which  he  receives  from 
duty  on  imports  or  other  small  items. 

Neverthcle.ss,  from  the  people  who 
must  eventually  in  some  way  pay  the 
cost,  to  the  Congress,  as  to  other  legis- 
lative bodies,  come  continuous  requests 
for  ev»>r-;ncreasin2  appropriations  for 
additional  special  benefits 

To  increase  these  special  benefits  to 
special  groups,  the  Congress  has  created 
10  departments.  We  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  is  charged  with  the 
duty,  and  I  quote: 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  charged, 
among  other  things,  with  administering  and 


enforcing  statute*  designed  to  advance  the 
public  Interest  by  promoting  the  welfare  of 
wage  earners  of  the  United  Slates.  Improving 
their  working  conditions,  and  advancing 
their  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

We  have  the  I>epartment  of  Commerce 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty,  and  I 
quote: 

The  statutory  fiinctlonB  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  to  foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
the  manufacturing  and  shipping  Industries, 
and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

And  SO  on  down  throughout  the  whole 
list,  but  that  is  not  the  end. 

Seldom  a  session  goes  by  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  asked  to  create  a  new  or  addi- 
tional department,  agency,  group,  or 
committee,  and  always,  there  is  a  com- 
mittee of  some  kind  studying  and 
charged  with  reporting  what  can  or 
should  be  done  to  benefit  either  all  of 
us,  or  unfortunately  all  too  often,  just 
a  few  of  us. 

Having  in  mind  the  principles  which 
are  ever  operative,  that  we  cannot  spend 
without  producing,  it  is  apparent  by  the 
existence  of  our  national  debt,  the  an- 
nual interest  on  which  is  more  than  $9 '2 
billion,  that  the  Congress  cannot  provide 
the  means  of  complying  with  all  the  re- 
quests which  come  to  it.  Wc  must  eval- 
uate and  select. 

To  mention  just  a  few,  the  vcteran-s, 
for  whose  special  benefits  we  spend  many 
millions  a  year,  who  are  entitled  to  and 
receive  Federal  aid  because  of  special 
seiwice  rendered,  are  now  asking  for 
additional  special  benefits.  One,  for 
example,  is  that  certain  groups  insist 
upon  aid  for  dependents  and  relatives. 
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Another  group  demands  legislation 
fixing;  mmimum  wages  and  special  fringe 
benefits. 

There  are  many  requests  for  .special 
tax  exemptions,  the  granting  of  which 
would  lessen  the  national  income. 

Among  others,  Wf  have  the  pre.sent 
strenuous  drive  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional wages  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  teachers,  to  its  employees,  and  de- 
mands for  money  to  construct  and  main- 
tain school  buildings. 

We  have  thrust  upon  the  Federal 
Oovemnuiit  the  demands  that  it  care 
for  the  aged  and  physically  handicapped  : 
that  IS.  find  thp  m(  ans  to  end  the  rav- 
ages caused  by  certain  diseases.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  never  let  one  starve  or 
avoidably  suffer  hardship 

Oh,  there  are  many,  many  more,  all 
desirfcble,  all  have  merit,  but  many  of 
which,  while  attractive,  are  not  ab- 
solutely nece.vsary  to  our  comfortable 
existence,  and  some  of  which  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  eitlier  individuals  or 
the  Iccal  communities  or  organizations. 
Permit  me  to  again  remind  you  of 
what  you  obviously  know— that  there  Ls 
not.  there  will  not  be.  unle.ss  taxes  aie 
enorniou.sly  mcrciised  and  collected,  suf- 
ficient funds  to  comply  with  all  of  these 
requeiits. 

We  must  choose  and  there  lies  the  dif- 
ficulty. We  must  first  determine 
whet^er  we  will  curtail  our  efforts  to 
help  everybody,  or  Increase  the  burden 
of  taxation.  Whichever  we  do.  we  have 
the  monumental — and  almc^st  impos- 
sible to  accomplish— jub  of  justly,  equi- 
tably distributing  and  apportioning  the 
funds  available. 

But  greatest  of  all.  should  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  taxpayer  t.ake  ujxjn 
himself  the  obligation  of  aiding  the  rest 
of  the  world,  some  of  which  it  is  claimed, 
is  less  fortunate,  less  prosperous  than 
are  we? 

Since  Uie  inception  of  the  Marshall 
plan  to  June  30,  1959.  thr  foreign  aid 
program  has  co.st  us  upward  of  $82.- 
.S66, 200,000.  in  addition  Xo  thr  civil  and 
military  services  rendered  by  Americans 
and  which  have  cost  us  billions  of  addi- 
tional dollars;  a  program  which  has  not 
brought  about  its  objective  and  which 
apparently  is  to  t)e  permanent;  a  pro- 
gram which  apparently  has  not  accom- 
plished iUs  purpo.se  and  which  Walter 
Reuther  at  onr  time  m  writing  advised 
President  Truman  calls  for  $13  billion  a 
year  for  100  years  from  the  American 
taxpayers. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  your  oflDcial 
demand,  as  voiced  by  your  executives. 
Briefly  stated,  it  in  substance  is  that 
we  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
letter  carriers  and  of  Ftxieral  em- 
ployees—get this,  our  own  employees — 
all  Federal  employees,  practically  all  of 
whom  have  job  security  and  retirement. 
From  the  press  I  note  that  other 
speakers  on  this  program  are  Governor 
Williams  and  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
It  is  assumed  that,  tins  being  an  elec- 
tion year,  we  will  all  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  your  demands,  promise  at 
'east  some  degree  of  acquiescence. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  reference  is 
made  are  fully  capable  of  sijeaking  for 
themselves.    For  myself,  in  view  of  the 
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record  I  have  made,  in  ju.stice  to  all  the 
people  of  the  District,  having  in  mind 
the  truism  that  this  is  a  government 
for  all  the  people,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
rather  than  that  of  a  special  group,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  cannot,  unle.ss  a 
source  of  additional  revenue  is  found. 
vote  for  your  bill  calling  for  something 
like  a  9-percent  increase. 

Naturally,  you  will  want  to  know  my 
rea-sons. 

The  overall  reason  is  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to  meet 
all  the  demands  which  n'ust  be  met.  I 
have  not,  nor  will  I.  until  the  welfare  of 
our  own  citizens  is  better  protected,  vote 
for  foreign  aid.  At  present,  the  de- 
manded outlay  is  something  more  than 
$4  billion  a  year. 

The  most  reliable  information  which 
comes  to  me  is  t,hat  the  present  bill,  if 
passed,  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 
and  that  there  arc  not  sufficient  votes  to 
override  a  veto.  Complying  with  your 
demands  to  support  this  bill,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  futile. 

In  1958  and  a^iain  in  1959  President 
Ei.senhower  expressly  and  earnestly 
asked  the  Congress  to  make  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  pay  and  special  benefits 
given  Federal  employees  as  compared 
with  those  provided  by  industry 

Later,  finally,  the  Congress  did  appro- 
priate $.SOf)  000  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  wafres  and  .salaries,  and  that 
report,  which  should  come  up  UTth  the 
facts  and  some  recommendations  as  to 
how  all  may  be  treated  equitably,  will  be 
sent  in  in  Septemlx'r. 

Can  we  not  afford  to  wait  until  we  have 
that  unbiased  study  and  the  conclusions 
for  which  we  have  appropriated  so 
much? 

For  a  moment,  let  me  digress  by  a 
short  statement  which  has  to  do  with 
the  Post  Office  Department's  operations. 

I  realize  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  not  supposed  to  be  operated  as  a 
business,  that  it  has  educational  and 
other  duties  which  are  a  Federal  advan- 
tage— duties  which  I  am  sure,  under  the 
proper  management,  will  be  earned  out. 

The  Department's  deficit  for  this  year, 
without  any  further  pay  increases,  will 
be  around  $603  million. 

The  overall  accumulated  deficit — 
since  July  1.  1946.  through  1959 — from 
all  sources — $15,300  million. 

Put  it  this  way.  since  July  1,  1946. 
through  1959,  we  have  added  to  our  na- 
tional debt  $15,300  million. 

Of  that  deficit,  $6,800  million  is  the 
IX)stal  deficit  for  that  c.  ne  period. 

The  interest  on  the  Post  Office  De- 
partments share  of  that  national  def- 
icit— the  $15,300  million— is  $200  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  you  taxpayers  must 
pay  throtigh  added  taxec. 

So,  $6,800,000,000  is  the  sum  the  tax- 
payers have  dug  up  as  a  postal  subsidy 
since  Jul:.  1.  1&46 

It  would  seem  that  the  interest  of  the 
postal  employees  might  be  better  served 
if  some  of  their  leaders  in  Washington 
would  look  at  the  facts,  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  postal  deixirtment — help 
the  Department  get  rale  increases  and 
eliminate  subsidies,  which  would  make  it 


ix)s&ible  for  tlie  Department  to  do  more 
for  the   employees. 

Are  you  a-skirig  that  postal  rates  be 
increased?  And,  if  so,  what  particular 
rates'' 

If  the  increase  in  pay  goes  into  effect — 
as  voted  by  the  House — without  a  postal 
I  ate  increase,  the  deficits  for  this  year 
will  be  almost  a  billion  dollars — instead 
of  the  $603  million,  which  it  will  be  with- 
out the  salary  increase 

Postal  employees  have  had  more  bene- 
fits from  the  Eisenhower  administration 
than  in  any  other  administration  in  his- 
tory. 

Applicants  for  postal  carrier  jobs  must 
know  what  the  job  pays  when  they  apply 
for  a  job.  Does  it  not  follow  in  this,  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  that  they 
are  either  adequately  paid  in  one  way  or 
another,  or  that  they  lack  intelligence? 
Why  so  many  applicants  for  an  undesir- 
able job?  I  do  not.  and  I  cannot  per- 
sonally know  whether  carriers  applying 
fDr  jobs  are  or  are  not  taking  everything 
into  consideration.  I  can  only  assume, 
from  what  I  know  of  the  average  degree 
of  intelligence  possessed  by  our  people, 
that  there  would  not  be  so  many  appli- 
cants if  the  job  was  not,  for  some  reason, 
desirable. 

My  attention  is  frequently  called  to 
the  fact  that  a  Congressman  gets  far 
more  in  salary  and  fringe  benefits  than 
do  postal  employees.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  though  on  the  tables 
vhich  I  have  seen,  a  few  officials  are 
getting  or  asking  for  $19,500. 

There  is.  however,  one  drastic  difTer- 
e:ice  in  our  jobs.  A  Federal  employee, 
certainly  a  postal  employee,  is  under 
evil  service.  He  has  job  security  if  he 
gives  reasonable  service.  He  continues 
in  that  job  at  least  until  he  reaches  the 
a-'e  of  retirement  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  no  job  security.  They  must 
go  out  every  2  years  and  beg  for  reelec- 
tion. 

In  the  1958  primary.  I  spent  person- 
a:iy  something  arDund  $4,700  and  an 
additional  sum  in  the  general  election. 
S^me  spend  more.  Most  of  us  maintain 
two  homes.  We  have  additional  require- 
ments which  we  must  meet.  If  you  sug- 
g<\'-t  to  me  I  as  I  have  to  some  of  you )  if 
I  am  di.ssatisfied  with  the  job  I  should 
gti't  another,  I  can  only  reply  that  when 
I  came  here,  retiri.ig  from  law  praetice 
which  was  more  remunerative  than  this 
jcb — and  I  was  59 — that  I  actually  was 
conceited  enough  to  think  that  I  might 
do  something  to  lessen  the  waste,  add  to 
the  eniciency  and  eeonomy  of  our  seiTice 
here.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  job:  I  like 
the  controversy,  I  -.hink  I  owe  it  to  the 
people  to  use  my  experience  for  the  next 
term,  at  least — and  that  is  a  plenty — to 
continue  my  efforts  to  give  us  all  a  bet- 
ter, more  efficient  and  cheaper  govern- 
ment, and.  I  might  ;idd.  less  of  it. 

Permit  me  now  to  state  a  few  facts 
given  to  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committer,  which  clo.sed  its 
hearings  on  Wednesday,  May  18.  last,  in 
testimony  by  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  M.  McKibben  in  opp)06ition  to 
any  general  pay  boost  at  this  time.  Mc- 
Kibben said: 

Postal  Jobs  are  in  demand  and  238.000 
persons    applied    for    them    in    the    first    3 
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months  of  this  year.  The  total  included 
37.000  In  New  York  City.  14,000  In  Clilcago. 
and  12.000  in  Loe  Angeles. 

Postal  salaries  have  risen  137  percent  since 
1939  In  comparison  with  a  111.6  percent  in- 
crease in  living  costs 

The  quit  rate  is  low  among  postal  em- 
ployees. It  was  0.57  per  100  employeea  a 
month  last  year  compared  with  0.70  for  the 
entire  Federal  service  and  1.25  for  private 
manufacturing  concerns. 

Average  straight  time  earnings  of  regular 
clerks  and  carriers  is  $2  314  cents  an  hour 
compared  with  •a  19  for  equivalent  Jobs  in 
industry  and  $2  22  for  all  production 
workers 

My  own  personal  experience  is  that, 
ordinarily,  there  are  several  applicants 
for  rural  carriers'  jobs  and,  often,  clerks 
desire  to  be  transferred  to  a  rural  carrier 
job  because  they  consider  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  such  a  job  superior  to  a 
clerk's  job  or  to  any  job  obtainable  in 
that  particular  locality  in  private  indus- 
try. 

I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can  to  comply 
with  your  requests,  but,  in  considering 
them,  we  must — and  I  will — at  all  times 
endeavor  to  get  iiiformation  on  the  over- 
all picture  and  then  vote  as  I  sincerely 
believe  I  should,  havint^  the  interest  of 
all  in  mind. 

If  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  comes  up  in  September,  after 
Its  long  study,  with  a  justifiable  recom- 
mendation that  Federal  employees 
should  receive  an  increase  in  compensa- 
tion, either  in  salaries,  wages,  or  fringe 
benefits,  I  certainly  will  be  one  of  the 
first  to  go  along. 

Let  us  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
other  nations.  Let  us  today  go  forward. 
But  let  us  at  all  times  remember  that  the 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  freedom 
of  our  people  should  be  ever  first  in  our 
minds. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.>e.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Patman  for  15  minutes,  today. 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smpfh  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiEt ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  26. 

Mr.  Mitchell  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rabaxtt',  for  40  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  m  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNS  and  to  include  a  news  letter. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Jensen,  remarks  he  made  on  the 
bill  earlier  today,  and  include  the  entire 
committee  report,  and  the  names  of  the 
members  on  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 


The  following  Members  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rabauti  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Anftjso. 

Mr.  Barr. 

•  At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Quie  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  the  following;) 

Mr.  3aylor. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  HosMER. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  e.nd  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2681  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Young 
An.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3036  An  act  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  copies  of  the  Congression.*!  Record 
to  former  Members  of  Congress  requesting 
such  copies,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstrttlon 

S  Con  Res  90  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the 'final  report  and  indexes  to  hearings  and 
report.s  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  L.ibor  or  Management  Field, 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S  Ci>a  Re.s  91  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzlnc;  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  he:\nngs  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
At<r<^emfnrs  for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  Amending 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  with  respect 
to  e.xchfcnge  of  military  information  and  ma- 
teri.il  Kith  allies  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  65th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S.  Coa  Res  94  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thoriziag  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  committee  print  containing  the  reports 
of  the  fctates  to  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources  on  their 
water  resources  and  pr'_)b'.ems.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    House   Administration. 

S  Coe.  Res  96  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Internal  Security  Manual  as  a  Sen- 
ate document;  and  providing  for  additional 
copies,  to  the  CorrLmlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

S  C-^^D  Res  97  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  reprinting  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Joint  Committee  print  entitled  "Sum- 
mary-Ajialysls  of  Hearings.  June  22  26.  1959. 
on  Biological  and  Environmental  Effects  of 
Nuclear  War"  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Gommlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  during 
the  86th  Congress.  1st  session;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S  Cor  Res  99.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  3A  a  Senate  document  a  compilation  of 
studies  on  United  States-Latin  American  re- 
lation.s,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

S.  Coc  Res  100  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  studies  on  U  .S.  foreign  policy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   House   Administration. 


ENRO 


LLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  .the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R.9465.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  one  submarine  to  Canada  and  the  exten- 


sion of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China, 

HJl.  9818  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Florida; 

H  R  10809  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions t<>  the  National  Aeninautlcs  and  Space 
Admini.stratliin  ior  salaries  ajid  expenses 
research  and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  J  Res  502  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  and 

HJ.Res  546  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  ufllcial  flfig  of 
the  United  States  bearing  50  stars  which  Is 
first  flown  over  the  west  front  of  the  US. 
Capitol. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BIIJL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  3130  An  act  to  authorize  a  pwyment 
to  the  Oovernment  of  Japan. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLFJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  23.  1960. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  4029  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  In  machine  guns  and  certain  other 
firearms,  to  reduce  occupational  and  trans- 
fer taxes  on  certain  weajxins,  to  make  the 
transferor  and  trarvsteree  Jointly  liable  for 
the  transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make 
certain  changes  In  the  definition  of  a  fire- 
arm; 

HR  6482  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  unemployment  tax  In  the  case 
of  certain  successor  employers; 

H  R  6779  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions    for   certain    individuals); 

H.R.  9306.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  SO. 
1963.  the  8usp>en8ion  of  duty  on  imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on 
ground  chicory;  and 

H  J  Res.  640  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation in  connection  with  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  General  of  the  Armies  John 
J  Pershing 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  RABAUT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  41  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  May  25,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2179  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 
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prlatlon  to  the  Department  of  Labor  ff»r 
•"Unemployment  comf^eiisatlon  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-serylcemen"*  for  the  flscu! 
year  I960,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  bAsis 
that  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  .3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  an  Appropria- 
tions. 

2180  A  letter  frf>m  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tr msmltting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  D»'parf- 
ment  on  the  actlTltles  and  transactions  of 
the  Administration  under  the  Merchiint  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946.  from  January  1.  throut'h 
March  31.  1960.  pursuant  to  section  13  of  that 
act:  to  the  Comjniltee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  lncrea.-.e  In  the  amount  of 
obligations,  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time":  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2182.  A  lett«T  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Badger  Creek  MiU-Plcayune  Creek, 
Iowa.  Marsh  Creek,  Ky  .  and  Tenn  .  Persim- 
mon and  Burnt  Corn  Creek.  Miss,  Tabo 
Creek.  Mo..  Fishing  Creek.  S.C  .  and  Bad  Axe, 
Wis.,  pursuant  to  the  Watershed  ProteciK^n 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (16 
use  1005).  and  by  Executive  Order  No 
10654  of  January  20.  1956;  'o  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  /icting  Dlrect'.r 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  relative  to  plaiLS  for  works  of 
improvement  relating  to  the  following 
watersheds:  Upper  Black  Bear  Creek.  Okia" 
Reelfoot-Indlan  Creek.  Tenn.  and  Ky .  and 
Olmltoe  and  Oarclas  Creeks.  Tex  .  pursuant 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended  (16  U  S  C.  1006), 
and  by  Executive  Order  No.  10664  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1956.  to  the  Committee  on  I»ubllc 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committee??  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follovrs: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S  1892.  An  act 
to  authorize  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Nor- 
man project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1644). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H  R.  11123.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  facilities  for  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1645).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11274. 
A  bill  to  p/ovlde  that  the  unlncorjx>rated 
territories  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
shall  each  be  represented  In  Congress  by  a 
Territorial  Deputy  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1646).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.     S    2286.     An  act  to  author- 


ize the  leasing  r,f  certain  land  in  Arizona 
which  comprises  a  part  of  the  Colorado 
River  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
parp(«es,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1647  1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S  2456.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  April  19.  1950  (64  Stat.  44;  25 
U.S  C  635).  to  better  pr  mote  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  tlie  Navajo  and  Hof>l  Tribes  of  In- 
ulans,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1648).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  proTlde  for  Increased  repre- 
sentation by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1660).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  6597.  A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment and  provide  an  entrance  road  or  roads 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1661) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BOYKIN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  6.  2618.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  war-built 
vessels  for  more  modern  and  efficient  war- 
bull  I  vessels  owned  by  tiie  United  States; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1652).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs.  H.R.  7308.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  land 
to  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego  Education  and 
Welfare  Corp.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1649).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PL3LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLL"nONS 
Under  clause  4   of  rule   XXII,   public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 
H.R.  12357.  A   bili    to   establish   a   Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  MERROW: 
HR.  12358.  A   bill   to   establish   a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   COAD: 
H.R.  12359.  A   bill   to  authorize  an   appwo- 
prlatlon    for   the   special    milk    program    for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  12360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increases 
and   decreases   in   income  tax  if   the  Presi- 
dent  determines    and    proclaims    that    eco- 
nomic conditions  require  such  Increases  or 
decreases;    to  the  Committee   on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr   DENT: 
H.R.  123C1.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessment*  with  respect  to  cer- 


tain Federal  real  property  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Interior  ar.d 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr  P1,YNN: 
H  R.  12362.  A  blU  U-J  provide  for  tiie  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Brighton  School  Dis- 
trict. Kan&asvilie,  Wii;.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ILALETi'  (by  request*  : 
H.R  12363.  A  bill  to  supplement  and 
amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1948,  relating  to 
the  Port  Hall  Indian  Irrigation  project,  and 
to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Issued  under  the  act  of  June  22, 
1936;  to  the  Corrunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H  R  12364  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tiu-al  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  level 
of  price  support  for  milk  for  manufac luring 
purposes  and  for  butterfat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  12365    A  blD  to  require  that  all  pieces 
of   third-class    matter   mailed    in    bulk   shall 
bear  the  sender's  pledge  to  pmy  return  jxjst- 
age  at  the  current  per  piece  charge;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  12366.   A  bill   to   amend  sections   102 
and    104    of    the    Revised    Statutes    of    the 
UrAted   States   to   provide   that  misbehavior 
in  the  presence  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
or  any  committee  thereof,  shall  constitute  a 
misdemeanor;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDON IZIO: 
H.R.  12367.   A  bill  to  provide  /or  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  specified  refugees;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FAP.BSTEIN: 
H  R   12368    A  bill  t  j  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  past  service  of  secretarial  and 
clerical  assistants  to  U.S.  commissioners  for 
purposes    of    the    Civil    Service    Retirement 
Act;    to   the   Committee   on  Post   Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  l'2369    A  bill  to  amend  section  362  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  relating  to 
annual    inspection    of    radio    equipment    on 
board  ships;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
a;.d  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  K^'L: 
H.R.  12370.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  raise  the  amount  of 
outside  income  recipients  of  insurance  bene- 
fits   thereunder    are    permitted    to    earn,    to 
lower  the  age  after  which  out.side  earnings 
are    no    longer    considered    for    purjxjses    of 
deductions  from  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  12371.  A  bill  to  amend  section  507 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  basic 
compensation  In  downgrfading  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   MILLER  of  New  York; 

H.J.  Res.   715.   Joint   resolution   to   amend 
tlie  joint  resolution  of  June  16,  1938  creating 
the    Niagara    Palls    Bridge    Commission;     to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 

H.J.  Res.  716.  Joint  resolution  extending 
an  invitation  to  the  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale  to  hold  the  1962  world  sport 
parachuting  championships  at  Orange. 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  ou  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARR: 

H.  Res.  539.  Resolution  to  autliorize  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  conduct 
an  Investigation  and  study  with  respect  to 
the  desirability  and  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
certain  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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PRIVATE  wn.T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  a&  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
HJl.  12372.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  L.    a 
Atkins   &   Son;    to    the    Oommlttee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

HR.  12373  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Quality 
Seafood,  Inc  ,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR  12374    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J    HIU;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs   DWYER 
HR   12375    A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Zblg- 
nlew  Ryba.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   FLYNN ; 
H  R.  1J376.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Rose 
Antressian   Sohiglan;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN 
H  R   12377.  A    bill   for    the   relief    of   Con- 
cetta  Aurora  Oordaro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  ICr.  SHELLEY: 
HJl.  12378.  A  bill  foe  the  relief  of  Pung 
E:&1  wing;    to  the  Cbminlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL : 
HJl.  12379.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of    Chin 
Zlang  Yu;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  WTER: 
HJR  12380.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Iren 
Enevold:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO: 
H  Ras  540    Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing   the    bin    HR    3101    and    acromp^inylng 
papers  to  the  Court  of  Claims;   to  the  Com- 
mittee or.  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Uncle  1-  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.sk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

472  By  Mr  HARMON  Petition  of  Rachel 
Treece  as  a  member  of  Teamsters  Local  298. 
relative  to  the  denial  of  the  right  to  elect 
officers  of  the  International   Brotherhood   of 


Teamsters,  to  liie  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

473  Also,  petition  of  Vernon  Reffett  aa  a 
member  of  Teamaters  Local  No.  135.  relative 
to  the  denial  of  the  right  to  elect  officers  of 
the  Internutional  Brotherhood  of  Teanwters; 
to  the  Committee  on   Education  and  Labor. 

474.  By  Mr  WESTLAND:  Resolution  by 
members  of  Hnynle  Grange  No  189.  Perndale. 
Wash.,  recommending  tiie  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  would  require  all  lmp<,)rted 
farm  product*  be  plainly  labeled  to  show 
origin  and  contents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

475  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Nicolas 
Nogueras  Rivera,  president,  the  Puerto  Rico 
Free  Federation  of  Labor.  San  Juan,  PR., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  reaffirming  their  faith  in 
democracy  and  condemning;  regional  and  in- 
ternational communism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Affairs 

476.  Also,  petition  of  HHrcld  Elsten.  New 
Yorfc,  N.y  ,  relative  to  a  redresa  of  grievance 
relating  to  a  filed  petition,  pertaining  to  my 
submission  of  allied  civil  and  criminal  caae 
to  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbli:   t/'  ♦hf  Committee  on  the  J'ldiclary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Treatment  of  Narcotic  Addicts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-emarks,  I  wi.sh  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  which  I  submitted  on  May  16. 
1960,  to  the  Prosideiu  s  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Naicotica  at  \is 
meeunw  m  Now  York  City  Uiat  day; 

ST/VTKMK.NT     by     Co.NliKMNMA.N     VltTOIl    L.    AN- 

rvno   DtMnitiKX  or  Nrw  York    Pukmidicnts 

iNTtHnHMBtMtN  tAl.      Co.MMtTTM      ON      N*N- 
COTK«    Mat    m     IDftO     !N    NtW   YORK  CtTY 

I  hiwo  Ui;iodurfcl  Yl  U  IJIJO  wl\lcl\  pin. 
vulo*  for  Fedrtrnl  !\  k.k'imu  r  '  i  Min  si,i!P(i  [or 
the  pAymont  of  ono-hrtif  of  ih»  io«i  per  bed 
piktien'  for  U\n  (rt^rumpnl  of  luuioiu'  drvm 
ivddu-tii  111  I'loacxi  iiutit  III  ion«  initinuviupd 
Ktid  opprutod  Dy  tho  Mtntr*  U  u  n\v  hopi' 
Umt  with  f\urtiu'iAl  lUJdntuniP  fiom  thi'  Fod> 
ern!  Oovt>rnmr'ni  •\\»  ,st.ii«««  hiwinn  <»  •o\pr«< 
i\ivrontl('  prohlPin  will  l>o  rnrournut'd  lo  pro- 
vide fur  ix  (IrMtf  ti'iiaUnpin  proflvnni  undrr 
wliU'h  MiP  n.\rcoMc  dni(t  utd.i"  i«  comniltird 
Ihr'Hiiih  !\  siiv!"  ,11  i\i  M  ill  u\  iMunin  un- 
rtrr  ifBaMnrnt  uiiMl  rplpiwirnl  hv  cinnpptput 
tnrtlloU  nufhoitt'  i\^  hn\iii|i  iXtainrd  innxl- 
mom  lUPdlrnl   bPiicfltn 

S'lvf unc\i<  rtucti'lv  pir»ru'r<|  to  the  J<ub- 
t  i!)Mnttt«««»  oil  l^rt^nnMry-Poal  Olflco  Depivrt- 
mriiu  Appropriation*  of  the  Homho  Appro- 
prluMon»  Commit t^e  by  CommlMloner  H  J 
Ar,.HUn(jt«r  of  the  Frdrral  Bvirrwu  nf  Nivrmtic* 
rn'ii«#d  me  grave  concern  Purtlctilorly  wn* 
I  ivppaUed  when  I  learned  thut  of  the  toinl 
iiumber  of  known  drug  addlcte  in  the  United 
S'Atee  45  7  percent,  or  20  732.  were  recorded 
»«  being  m  my  own  8t*te  of  New  York 
Furthermore,  It  wiu  enlightening  to  know 
thivt  nearly  80  percent  of  the  known  drug 
.Wdlctii  lee  recorded  iw  reeldlng  In  nn.y  four 
Mt.Ate«,  New  York.  Caltfornln,  lUlnoKi.  i\nd 
Michigan 


Since  I  am  firmly  convinced  rh.it  drvig 
addicts  should  be  treated  and  cured  of  their 
drug  addiction  and  that  this  can  be  success- 
fully accomplished  only  through  their  com- 
pulsory conflnement  in  a  drug-free  atmoe- 
phere.  X  endeavored  to  learn  what  the  Statea 
wefe  doing  toward  accomplishing  thla  pur- 
{x:)6e.  t  was  shocked  to  learn  how  little  U 
being  done  by  the  States  In  tliis  regard.  I 
am  coH'.iiu-ed  thi\t  with  the  proper  Impetue, 
which  I  believe  my  bill  will  have,  the  Statea 
will  be  willing  to  tkssume  a  more  active  par- 
tlclputton  in  what  hiu  so  far  proved  to  be 
their  '.^eiikeNt  effort  at  curbing  the  nnrcotlc 
druij  problem  providing  treatment  fncUlUea 
for  drvig  addicts 

I  !et\rne<t  that  the  SUte  of  nunola  la  pre- 
piu-ing  to  provide  a  treatment  center  m 
quU'kl?  rtN  [KMaible  to  take  oar*  of  300  drug 
nddlcu  rtt  one  time.  Thtt  bill  will  aMiat 
b<nh  Mrw  York  City  and  Chlcaffo  in  their 
elTorf*  to  I   iro  'he  drug  addict 

The  (rnforcriurnt  of  mir  crimlQal  atatutM 
ixiftuiiit  \hr  diii«  ppfldler  cnnnot  alone  eltml- 
nuip  (innf  iiM..  •,  n  In  thla  country.  Wt 
inun;,  liiHi  ,v  '.V  I V  '!  |ii-o\U1lng  Uie  much 
nrrd  'd    r<u.:   'im    :    :    rf>(  .i,rlii||    the  dfUg  fed* 

die'  'oiri:..ui,  .li.iiii  M "M'nuMil  in  a  hoapUal 
ln«M!ii«i  >:.  |i,  i-,  M.o  i.lit,' .  mnl  fuclllUee  fi»r 
rohUiilp a' 1  III  itMd  rr>i lu' itiriupiil  Into  R  nor* 
inul  ll(p  itit|\|ty  lU'rr  hoinK  rolBaaed  from 
the  ln|tituu on  If  we  itro  itoinn  lo  luttnlt 
ihiU  >MtiU|(  ft<ldir>   la  n  ni    K   i>«<r«i  n     v '•  nvi-it 

l)P     Wli;|lll(     to    lipri    il     \\\r     m,i|,!-,      l;r     .    :■  o 

CM  I  IT   hllM   of   1 1  la  (>l(  Kr.  niiji 


Thf  War  That  Can  Br  Won 

.     RXTENHION  OF  nF:M,^RKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MTNNr.«oTA 

IN  THt  'SENATE  OF  THE  rNITKD  -  :  A  I  EM 

j      Tuesday.  May  24.  1960 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Prr.sldent,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  thdt  my  arirtrrs.s 
ontltletl  "The  War  That  Can  Hr  Won" 
and  dascrlbing  the  mRs.sivr  loseftrch  ef- 


fort that  can  defeat  cancer  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  delivered 
these  remarks  on  May  5  at  Wheeling 
College,  Whoelmu'.  W    Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Till  War  That  Can  Bi  Won 
(Remarks  of   Senator   Hibiiit  H     HrMPiiKicT 

at    Wheeling    OoUetje,    Wheeling.    W.    Vh  . 

Thuraday,  May  5,  IMO) 

I  take  my  theme  for  today*  talk  from  one 
of  the  youngeal  of  living  Americans- -former 
PrMldent  Barry  a  Tniman 

He  aald  on  May  24.  ISai:  The  only  kind 
of  war  we  a««k  la  the  good  old  nght  agalnat 
man'a  ancient  enemlM — poverty,  diaeiuie, 
hunger,  and  Illiteracy." 

Poverty,  dlaeaae,  hunger.  Illiteracy. 

Each  of  theae  ancient  enemlee  oould  be 
tkM  lople  ot  many  volumea.  kt  ■.\:  ne  a  tingle 

■pMOh. 

Today  I  ahall  talk  nuUnly  oi.  r  n*  world- 
wide ftght  agalnat  one  dlet^o'x        tuorr 

And  11  la  appropriate  thu^  l  .;.  <  i  talk 
nhout  It  here  In  Weet  Virginia 

During  threa  decades,  the  late  lenator 
Ntaly  ltd  tht  fight  for  raitcer  research  mi 
the  flonr  of  Oontfraae  led  it,  with  magniA- 
rent  eloquene*  and  <i.  ■.  .  in.tMon  umhi  he 
hlinaelf  waa  oui  dn«ti  i>>   '.iiU  Oread  dueaae. 

Aji  lung  MT)  M  IMI,  ht  propoMd  an  ap« 
prnprlatlon  of  1100,000  to  Iha  National  Aead* 
emy  of  Hclene*  to  make  a  thorough  itudy 
of  the  InoMfoet  (^f  cancer  In  thla  country 
It  wa«  aiaaliad  lo  iao.ooo 

In  1046,  while  a  Member  of  the  Noute  of 
IUpra«tntatlv««i,  hp  introduced  a  hlll  to  ap- 
propriate 1100  million  Ui  be  uaed  over  what- 
ever period  WR«  needed  for  a  Inrge-ncale  r«- 
■earrh  offenalve  agalnat  cunrer 

Mntt  Neely'a  word*  and  ifforta  were  nnt  in 
vain  Laat  yaar  OongrMi  votad  100  million 
to  the  National  Cancer  Inetltute  for  1  year'a 
reeearrh 

When  Heiiator  Ncoly  began  hia  ftght,  1J5,- 
otX)  Americana  were  dying  each  year  of  oan* 
oer.   Laat  year  It  waa  260,000. 

BeoaUB*  cancer  haa  reached  epUlemlO  pro- 
portion*  IB  this  ccjuntry,  wr  nnint  moblllM 
pvery  rMotirca  to  conquer  it 

I.  therefore,  pledge  to  the  American  pe<>pir 
that,  If  I  am  elected  Preeldent,  I  will  rnu   > 
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VMilte  House  conference  early  In  1961  to 
bring  U>gether  the  best  medical  and  scientific 
brains  In  this  country  to  plan  an  accelerated 
attack  ujxin  this  disease. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  all  other  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  will  take  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

Cancer  strikes  without  regard  to  political 
party.  It  struck  down  Senator  Taft  and  Sec- 
retary of  .State  John  Foster  Dulles,  Just  as  It 
did  Matt  Neely  and  Senator  Brlen  McMahon. 

It  pays  no  heed  to  the  Iron  Curtain,  either. 
Almost  a  year  a<?o  a  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  l!i.Mied  a  report  entitled:  "Cancer: 
A  Worldwide  Menace  " 

That  document  pointed  out  that  cancer 
kills  2  million  people  a  year  In  all  parts  of 
the  world,  that  Its  Incidence  Is  rising  In  33 
countries,  and  that  It  Is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  death  In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well 
as  In  the  United  States  and  most  of  Europe. 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Senate, 
I  pointed  out  that  this  disease  Is  one  "whose 
ultimate  conquest  will  undoubtedly  involve 
an  iiiiparalleled  effort  of  worldwide  biomedi- 
cal research  " 

American  doctors  who  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  recently  report  that  Russia  hae 
finbarked  upon  a  massive  16-year  plan  for 
medical  research  on  cancer. 

We  keep  secret — and  the  Soviet  Union 
keeps  secret — the  research  that  goes  Into 
the  development  of  ever  more  devastating 
weapons. 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  keep  secret — 
and  every  reastjn  to  share — the  research 
aimed  at  this  deadly  enemy,  which  spares 
neither  American  Senators  nor  Communist 
conunlssars 

That  Is  why.  when  I  had  my  8-hour  talk 
with  Mr  Khrushchev  a  year  ago.  I  spent 
much  of  It  urging  upon  him  a  worldwide 
attack  upon  the  kiUrrs  and  crlpplera  of  man- 
kind—-cancer  heart  disease,  tuberculoela, 
nuUiu-irt   and  inan\  otliers. 

It  n^ikde  nen.'ie  to  Mm  even  to  tills  hard, 
running  and  dediiKtid  t'ommtuilat  Re 
liked  the  Idea  ..f  vH.,»t  I  rail  "Health  for 
Peace 

Indee<l     I    lia\e    long    udMHAird    i\    '  Work« 
of  Peace     |>roMriun  ixlinisl  at  poM-rty    1, '.inner 
and   lllltenu'v   ao   wrll    ixf  dlHcii^e 

I  Un\e  voted  ivtfain  Mid  u^;uir.  for  provrrams 
of  ovrrsea  lerhnlcul  uimI  imoiv  mic  uld  And 
I  tmve  itlwaVK  maintnliird  ihiu  ilir  Anirrl- 
I  (vii«  of  ('al)in  ('rf>««k  are  lui  f'l.lv  piitltlrd 
to  hrlp  thp  kind  tlint  hplp^  projili'  to  lic'.p 
t  hr>in»«»lvrii  ivN  the  peoplr  ul  AfKlmi'l' '  i>n 
or  Afrh'n 

1  have  talked,  too,  alxivit   'FSuxl  for  Vvu  « 

putttntt    our    OimI  iihrii    itl'Mi.hi <t    t  >"d 

to  work  piioiiiinii  ixilniiMil  io'o  in  \\i->.i 
Virirlnla  ami  vkinirvpr  in  iiir  W'lihi  [iriplp 
lur  luiniti  V 

1  huvf  tuikfd  loo,  of  "IdurntiMii  f  i 
Prucp  n  ciMitdinntw!  worldwide  Rttmk 
upon  lllltrrnrv  wliii'h  wooid  niukr  \\<'r  i>r  ii.r 

Koft  curtJ'lirli'*  wr  riMTlvr  In  M|ii\\Mirl  I  ttif 
dry  elopinriil    loiuin    mid    for    m\lr<:    <  •',    iuip.\m 

I  >  Kl 

llieKr  Idriwi  tlirir  \Vi.|k«  of  IVnee" — are 
ii'it  origliuvl  witli  inr  t  t\rv  drn»  upon  n 
ruh  Amrrhan  trndlllon  .r.\<\  imw  1  -iw  ik 
Ji'«ult  tradition  n*  well 

The  grrat  Jenult  inlnKlonuMrx  prr(\i  l\rd  the 
Skord  of  (lixl  l)ut  tliry  nliio  lirivlrd  tlip  ulik, 
led    tlie    hungrv     und    'avight    the    lllltrrute. 

Indi'otl  In  rnuiiy  plivcen  they  giivr  tlir  peo- 
ple amou^  wiiojn  tl.o\  worked  the  vnv  Kift 
of  literacy  putting  Into  writing  laii^fiirvgen 
that    hitherto    hud    been   otilv   upokeii 

Thrrr  are  Koine  people  who  nay  thiit  wiwn 
nmoiiK  rnen  will  only  end  when  we  face  the 
iiMiKk  of  a  common  enemy  Half  cynically 
hnlf  hvimorously,  they  have  iuggented  thai 
the  world  will  unite  only  to  repel  invader* 
Irum  Man. 


We  don't  need  to  wait  for  the  little  green 
men  to  launch  their  science  fiction  attack. 
Our  common  enemies — poverty,  disease,  hun- 
ger, and  illiteracy — have  always  been  with 
us. 

Until  day  before  yesterday,  we  lacked  the 
knowledge  and  the  resources  to  attack  them 
effectively. 

Now  what  we  principally  lack  Is  the  Intelli- 
gence and  the  will. 

I  pray  that,  within  my  lifetime  and  cer- 
tainly within  yours,  this  will  be  the  only 
war  that  anyone  In  this  world  will  seek 


Jobs  After  40 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1960 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tors Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey have  both  been  active  in  disi>elling 
discnminalion  again.st  older  workers. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  what 
each  has  said  or  written  on  the  subject; 

JoBb  roR  Older  Workers 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts) 

One  of  the  most  critical  Issues  in  the 
American  economic  structure  Is  our  Inabil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  unjust  and  uiu-easonable 
discrimination  against  workers  over  45 — In- 
deed, In  some  Instances  over  40 — In  their 
opportunities  for  employment 

Such  discrimination  deprives  Uie  Nation 
of  a  most  Important  resource  of  experience, 
highly  skilled  employees  and  it  adds  mater- 
tally  to  the  number  of  persoiui  requiring 
public  asalatance  It  de;>ri\efi  mature  citi- 
lerva  of  the  dlgn:!\  m.cl  HUitus  of  «elf-»upp(jrt 
and  contlnue<l  (  ..t ;  ii  ;|.,aion  m  i-ouhtruciise 
economic  activity 

You  shouldn't  lake  in\  word  for  the  fact 
that  thla  la  a  problem.  Hnr  are  u  few  sim- 
ple figures: 

.■^tiamtioa  ahow  men  over  45  oolleotlng  un* 
employment  ounipi  luntlon  take  kubatantlnlly 
longer  to  And  new  joii* 

OpportUnlttf'  f  ir  grttlng  i\  jnh  onir  In 
the  UMinpl(<V''<i  ratr^'orv  Mi'  about  M)  per- 
cent iMt  for    '''<    iiHin    \kho   In  o\«<r   4!^ 

More  than  huif  ot  ipmingii  ii«trd  with  em- 
ployment  oflloee  In  Oltle*  iiui\f\rd  roiit,tined 
nmminum  h!rii\g  age* 

Yil  II. I  !iul  la  llnvl  thr  ol<|«»r  Worker  hall 
v.Mroii  r.kii;  gintii'i  dnprndnlilUt V  In  Dmny 
I  .M. r*    iiid  n  lowri  m  1  ldr>nt  rate 

Ihiiik.'!!  Ihhi   N>  u  I  i\ti  do  ii.  tud  IIU  liidr 

1  I'lgr  thr  U  vioiiiiirlit  t'ontfiutii  t'oUI- 
inltt«>r  t«i  riid  ugr  Uimriinlnnt  loii  in  drlrnf>e 
lnUvllitlle»»i 

I,  11m,  k  ihr  iTiulioB  l>m  0  I07;t  the  Nn- 
tttinul  A.  t  Againni  Age  l>liicrUnlimtlon  In 
1':tii|ii. >\  fnrM 

'  M:iKr  un  rfTort  Ij '  got  y.'iii  K\u\r  to  piwi* 
a  ii<\«  )i^,iii>.t  age  dUv  rlmiiialloti  in  indvmtry 

.ToBB  ron  Oi.nitii  WoNKEaa 
I  Hv  Ml  nrnr   11    HrMMiRKT  i 

I)r>.[iitr  the  fact  that  wlndoin  comen  with 
I'vptrieiae.  and  experience  comes  only  with 
timr  ovir  most  precloun  human  reeourre  — 
wisdom— In  neverthelewi  being  wanted  by  the 
prenent  nodal  nttmide  t.<)ward  our  aging 
population 

I'nxUictlvity  One  of  the  arguments 
agaln«t  employing  worker*  over  40  has  l>een 
the  belief  In  management  clrclee  that  low- 


coet  m.ass  production  conflicts  with  the  hir- 
ing of  older  Jobseekers.  Yet,  Department  of 
Labor  studies  indicate  that  older  workers 
produce  lust  as  much  and  sometimes  more 
than  younger  workers. 

Proneness  to  accident:  Other  assumptions 
against  hiring  older  workers  also  have  been 
refuted,  such  as  the  argument  that  they 
are  injured  more  frequently  than  younger 
workers  A  study  of  17.800  workers  in  a  va- 
riety of  manufacturing  industries,  published 
in  1948  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
shows   that   the  opposite  is   true. 

Absenteeism:  The  same  Is  true  of  attend- 
ance records  wiiich,  according  to  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  15.500  men  In  109  manufacturing  plants, 
showed  that  older  workers  had  a  20  percent 
better  attendance  record  than  the  younger 
workers. 

Pending  before  the  present  Congress  Is 
legislation,  supported  by  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  which  would  make  unlawful  dis- 
crimination against  an  individual  with  re- 
spect to  employment  because  of  age  Also 
pending  is  a  House  Joint  re.solution  which 
would  create  a  Commission  of  Manpower 
Utilization  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  all 
phases  of  employment  of  older  workers  In 
the  United  States,  including  the  extent  of 
bias   against   hiring  older  workers 

The  Eagles  "Jobs  After  40"  campaign  is  a 
most  commendable  and  worthy  project,  and 
one  which  deserves  wholehearted  support. 
You  certainly  can  count  on  mine. 


Role  of  the  U-2  and  Pait  Efforti  of  Preti- 
dent  EiteDhower  To  Win  Approval  of 
Hit  "Open  Skies"  Inspection  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^: 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD    ' 

or    MICIiRUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24  1960 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker  u 
few  ypivrs  ago,  ft  handful  of  men  here  in 
the  House  of  Reprtv»ent4»live»«  made  a 
fateful  dwlslon  The  d«H.*iH!on  wa*  to 
iipprove  fumiN  for  the  dnaiKn  and  con- 
.si ruction  of  thr  U-2  reooiuiaiasance 
plane,  the  itirciaft  which  haa  been  re- 
ceivinu  M)  mucli  publicity  m  pvery  txinier 
of  [i\f  world  rtH'pntly 

llraidt*  Chnlnnan  ('i.AKKNCk  Cann<in  of 
the  Hounr  Apprnpiinlions  rtimmiltrf, 
orif  (if  ihr  wrntlrmt^n  "m  thr  know" 
tvboul  the  fllMhl*  of  our  Dbarmuuiti 
planrn  ovtM  \.\\r  Soviet  I'lUon  wnf>  my 
iHHKl  friend  and  coUphwuc.  the  Honor* 
ublr  Jmhy  P\)HD.  of  Michigan 

Hecrntly  ConnlT^«mttn  Ftmp  rxpltUiuHl 
the  role  of  the  U-2  and  tiir  past  rfTorta 
by  Pi  rsident  Ei.Nrnhower  to  win  appitivivl 
for  hl«  "tipen  Hklw"  Insppctlon  plan  w< 
a  safoiiuaru  to  world  peace  In  a  news- 
letter to  Ills  con.slituenu. 

lieciuise  of  tJie  excellence  of  his  pres- 
ent nt  ion  and  the  good  sense  of  Con- 
nit»«.Hman  Ford's  remarks,  I  am  placing 
them  In  Uie  Ricoso  for  Uie  perusal  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  mlsalon  of  FVanrU  Power*  may  well  IM 
one  of  the  moet  algnincAnt  event*  In  1Q80. 
Reamt  of  copy  have  been  written  on  thla 
event  and  Its  implUatlon*.  and   miUlona  ot 
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w\>rdi  h«v«i  \»*\\  upoktn  kbout  iV  In  %k\  ot 
ti\t«  o»r\*tn  b«i>to  rui\iad»rftUoaa  Btua%  b« 
0«uuii«l)c<i  And  »m(>im«M«d 

1  It  u  U)*  htithMt  i^nd  mott  Mrinu*  rt« 

>)>i>i\iianntY  <^f  U\«  U  A.  Oov«rnm«iti  (Ut* 
Pr«>«uiput.,  (X>i\«r«M,  Mid  jvtdlciiu-y)  lo  pru- 
troi  th»  '>iv«>«  Atul  ^ropert-y  o(  lUl  lU  p»i>plt. 
la  !JiP  ynu-  IBftO  thl«  mttwu  p.-nUcUiui  fmm 
luy  •ui'priao  nttArk  l)y  mlRtUva  '^r  tuAttnod 
ulnTivrt  of  Uie  8«.>vi»i  Union 

2  T)  cArry  uul  •vicocMtully  Uili  rwivHwv- 
•IbUlty,  crr'Aln  nirrnolwi  ot  tho  FVJonvl  CVn  - 
trnnKTit  iiuiHt  DblAUi  •vinclvitt  PMrullal 
tuli>rii\»linn  abmit  Uit  luUnttona  iu)d  c«p«- 
bUit;ea  >  i  'Ji*  Si>vtftt  UiU  >u  In  ordor  UiAt  our 
CKivrrnmeiit  c»n  providt  (\n  adequiUa  de- 
fpiiw  prmrwn  T»  do  Iraa  wmi'.d  amount  to 
rrimiu.\J  nrgUgenca  and  could  border  on 
trcAaou. 

a  rnternaM'inal  spying  .\s  a  dlplonmtlc  or 
mi;  1  Vary  operation  is  ua  old  as  rcoirUrd 
history  The  fact  that  the  splea  bring  back 
excellent  photographs  of  military  Instal'.a- 
tion.«  rather  than  a  braiich  with  one  clusU>r 
of  jfrapes  '  (Numbers  13  23)  does  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  business. 

4  Because  th'.s  business  Inevitably  Involyes 
deceit,  mlsrepreseniation.  falsehood.  In- 
trly  le.  tmd  every  devious  avenue  nf  approftch. 
public  oCBcials  may  not  Jeopardize  the  na- 
tiona.!  security  by  publicizing  the  true  facts 
about  the  business.  This  Ln  no  way  reflects 
upon  their  personal  Integrity  nor  upon  the 
broader  a.spects  of  public  morillty.  But 
when  a  .jiven  situation  (no  matter  how  em- 
barra^ssmg)  bec<'>mes  public  knowledge,  we 
coRnmer.d  j.  frank  and  honest  disci  k-u.-c 

5  As  long  as  the  cold  war  continues  It  Is 
abeoiutely  imperative  that  our  Governxnent 
continue  to  obtain  essential  lnf'>rmation 
about  the  Soviet  military  potential.  Aerial 
photography  from  high-a:titude  planes  is  a 
practical  and  efTective  niethxl  -^f  eet*ir.g  this 
iTLformatlon.  There  is  no  ^c»xi  reason  to 
eliminate  thla  practice  as  long  as  there  exists 
the  possibility  of  a  surprise  attack  upon  the 
United  States. 

6.  This  event  can  ht-lp  to  assure  the  .\mer- 
Ican  people  of  our  advancements  hi  aero- 
nautics and  aerial  photc^aphy.  aad  in  our 
ability  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
manned  and  armed  aircraft  if  that  becomes 
neceseary. 

7.  The  overall  direction  and  control  of  our 
Intelligence  program  Is  in  the  hands  of  com- 
p>etent  men,  h^ighJy  responsible,  knowledge- 
able, and  experienced.  While  the  President 
approved  the  program.  It  is  not  expected  that 
he  must  have  personal  knowledge  of  any 
given  operation  or  of  efich  specific  plane 
flight 

8.  The  House  of  Representatives,  through 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  not  only  authorized 
the  espionage  program  but  has  speciflcally 
supplied  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 
According  to  Representative  Cannon,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Central 
IntelUgance  Agency  was  under  specific  In- 
structions frrm  the  elected  representatlvee 
of  the  people  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
no  more  Pearl  Harbors  nor  any  recurrence 
of  the  sudden  Chinese  Communist  attack 
experienced  In  Korea  In  1950. 

9.  The  establishment  and  use  of  over  250 
oversea  military  bases  1.^  an  Integral  part  of 
our  national  defense  effort.  We  expect  to 
keep  these  bases  and  to  protect  the  sover- 
eignty of  all  free  nations.  Including  their 
right  to  participate  In  a  mutual  security 
program. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  we  have  no 
regrets  concerning  the  Incident.  The 
downing  of  one  of  our  U-2  planes  1,300 
miles  Inside  the  boundaries  of  Russia  while 
on  an  espionage  mission  and  the  apparent 
capture  of  Its  American  pilot  Is  Indeed  re- 
grettable. 


I,  Wp  r*«r«t  »h»  »«laMiio«>  u(  n  i>t»ia  wm 
whloli  iniUiw  U»ls  atkrl  uf  U\t«4itMM  ii^tHMi.try 

!l,  Wa  r«fr«t  U\*t  Uia  avvnt  iNH-uir<Hi  mi 
oloM  t>)  ut»  d«ta  of  a  auinntiv  m(>rUnK 

n  W0  M'gn't  tha  ipuvpofivi  V  pi  >pm»:  ,i\>la 
ndvKnlA^   pnpwivUd    tit   Mr    Khrti<>h<  hp\ 

4  Wo  r«i(rat  Utal  tha  Uioldaiit  m«y  rt>a(ilt 
m  runc^ii.iti.iM  or  thf  vinit  lo  ih«>  Noviri 
Unlim  nf  PrwtldatU  Bta^nhrw^r  Ain'iicnx 
ltrratr>i<t  i\n\t>uiu>  tdor  of  ittxid  will  «hoiii> 
pariKm-tt)-])!^**!!  upp^nl  to  thr  Muwii  vn  (iro- 
pl*   W'i\i|il    b«  rt  molUfyliiij   mn  irm-o   in   tha 

cold    WAT 

5  M.kV  u  'iirvi,,  \vi>  n-rfii'i  what  appaart 
to    b«    tRr    ..iprurr    of    rrnncU    Powara,    tht 

pu  >t   of    t;ii>    I  ,  i:h\    ou    ih..s    vital    nntlonal 
Ui'rrn.sf  tu^s.    n 

l(oAi.  rr  v.'  ii;  )s'  point  out  ihot  thara  ara 
w  ii'iv.i!);.!  ,i.''r!,i  . .  o<(  to  Cold  wur  and  ea- 
:  .  li  iK"\  and  th  vt  it  nt  this  Incident  over- 
all benefj  .s  :n.iv  i-    i-  nveil 

1.  At  Cif-ncK  ,1.  I'lS.'S  Prpsldcnt  Elsen- 
hower proposed  tha'  iho  ni.ijor  power.i  give 
to  each  other  i  .:.;r,' 'c  blueprint  of  our 
military  e.«!tabl:.-h:r.'  :  .^  He  siiggested  that 
each  nation  provide  within  our  cotmtrleo 
facilities  for  aerl.il  photography  to  the  other 
r->ur.try  Regrettably  this  open  skies  plan 
was  rejected  by  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  1.1  prepared  to  offer  this  plan  at  the 
-summit  meeting  this  month.  Its  accept- 
ance by  Russia  will  eliminate  furtiier  need 
of  U-2  flights. 

2.  President  Eisenhower  also  said  In  1955 
that  we  were  ready  to  consider  a  reliable 
system  if  inspections  and  reporting  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  ail  armaments.  Good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists  at  the  dls- 
armameat  conference  at  Geneva  would  help 
to  ease  world  tensions  A  safe  disarma- 
ment program  must  be  our  ultimate  goal. 

3.  We  trust  that  the  demonstrated  suc- 
cess of  our  aircraft  flights  over  Russia  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  will  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  Kremlin  The  masters  there 
must  koow  that  we  are  as  sincere  and 
effective  In  pl.-iylng  according  to  their  rules 
as  we  aj-e  urging  a  chance  In  the  rules 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

In  closing,  your  Congres.sman  highly 
cnmpHments  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
my  comjTiittee.  Representative  Cannon,  who 
in  a  drrimatlc  .'ipcech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  fully  endorsed 
US.  policy  in  protecting  our  citizens  and 
our  cherished  land  Mr  Cannon,  a  38-year 
veteran  In  the  House  reemphaslzed  there 
must  be  no  more  Pearl  Harbors  or  Koreas. 
I  concur  without  qualification  or  hesitation. 


Afterthoughts  on  the  Summit  Conffrence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  Tilt  HOUSE  OF  REPRfitfENTATIVKS 
I  Tuesday,  May  24.  1960 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree 
with  Stfphen  Decatur,  the  American  pa- 
triot, who  said : 

Our  country!  In  her  Intercourse  with 
f -.reign  aatloiis  may  she  always  be  In  the 
right;    but  cur  country,   right  or  wrong. 

However,  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
responsibility  it  we  did  not  take  precau- 
tions to  see  that  errors  are  not  repeated 
in  the  future.  In  this  connection,  in  my 
newsletter  this  week  I  reported  some 
afterthoughts  on  the  summit  conference, 


tuul  \in<1<T  \innnimo\m  ronarni  1  inol\i«lr 
iiii^  ju'Wilmrr  In  ll\r  t'ti^dinrnjiioNAi, 
Hrtown       Tho  nrwalfttrr  follows 

A<li...ili     'Xlim    oN    llt»    .'-(UMMil    OoN^tMkNiM 

I  h«  irnctc  fnihira  nnil  ruiUpav  <r  tha 
I'l'li  xuiMinil  riinrnriu'r  UiIr  a  t<<  li  hiui 
i.luM'krHl       t  hf       word  All       AlllMlCntm        i«ihI 

,  i(ttH»<l    ihr    rrr>i'    wiirUI     hiut    hii|n»«    lliMt     \\\\n 
II  !iMi,   !•   tntyht     >p«<n   ilir  *i>v   to  h>«M«riunu 
'   ,f  1(1    *ir   !Ui(I    ti'rtd    lo  n   ptTimuiiMil   nnd 

•If         ,     '.In;      ;.<■,!  I-        No*     tha     }M»tn*i>V      U)« 

•A,ti'i  pf-air  i«  :rH«  doMi  I'ha  culd  vk^ir  con- 
tin  I  <i  '  hr  wKya  to  iolvt  It  mora  dintrvilt 
til   Uptrrinine, 

In  tha  mldat  of  tha  blowup  of  tt^e  aummlt 
confarano*,  our  Nation  and  our  Prraidant 
hava  b«»n  humlllatad  aa  ntvar  before  in  our 
history  Our  frtenda  and  ovtr  alllM  h»va 
been  RlTon  (Treat  catutr  to  doubt  Amerlca'a 
competanca,  our  Jtid^nifnt  and  effectlvrneaa 
ns  a  leader  In  foreign  afTalra 

Despite  these  reaulti^  and  the  blasting  of 
our  hopog  and  plana  for  soma  prngresa  to- 
ward pence,  we  must,  as  a  nation  remain 
urUted.  It  was  Stephen  Decatur.  AmerlcRn 
patriot,  who  said  "Our  c<nintry  In  her 
Intercourse  with  foreign  nallins  mav  she  al- 
ways be  In  the  right;  but  our  country,  right 
or  wrong." 

Democratic  leaders  have  Joined  with  others 
In  sending  a  telegram  to  the  President  t^>  ac- 
quaint the  people  of  the  world  with  th«  fact 
that  we  In  this  country  stand  united  in  mat- 
ters of  International  affairs.  Our  leadera 
cabled  the  President: 

"We  feel  that  total  failure  of  the  sim- 
rnit  conference  and  increasing  mistrust  on 
both  sides  will  be  serious  and  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  the  world  All  of  the  American 
people  earnestly  desire  peace,  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  and  ever  better  relations  between 
our  countries." 

Otbers  have  publicly  said  that  we  sliould 
not  try  to  brush  under  the  rug  ur  mlstaice*. 
fallings  and  shortcomings.  It  us  known  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  of  the  .Soviet  Union  la 
difficult  to  deal  with  and  having  ibis  knowl- 
edge our  Nation  should  ha\e  fully  and  prop- 
erly prepared  for  the  summit  conference. 
On  the  eve  of  a  conference  as  Impirtant  as 
this  one — which  carried  with  it  the  hopes  of 
peace — the  President  should  have  required 
that  all  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
time  be  cleared  with  the  White  Hou  e.  This 
was  not  done  It  .leems  that  >;  ne  agency  of 
the  Government  does  not  know  what  another 
agency  Is  doing  Their  work  was  not  co- 
ordinated and  most  oX  all  the  President 
seemed  not  fully  InXormed  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

At  first  there  was  a  denial  that  the  plane 
had  been  ordered  flown  over  Soviet  Russia. 
Another  report  merely  stated  that  the  plane 
was  on  a  weather  observation  mission.  An  ad- 
dlUonal  report  admitted  that  the  plane  was 
on  a  spying  mission,  and  even  at  this  point 
our  leaders  should  have  stated  that  the  sit- 
uation was  being  Investigated  and  thus  pro- 
vide a  cooUng-off  period.  However,  the  Pres- 
ident implied  that  reconnaUsance  flights  or 
spy  missions  over  Soviet  territory  would  be 
continued.  Later,  at  the  opening  of  Uie  Paris 
summit  conference,  he  announced  that  such 
flights  had  been  ordered  dlsoonUnued. 

In  the  face  of  these  conflicting  reports, 
the  Soviet  leader  was  given  a  wedge  and  an 
opportuiUty  to  sabotage  and  torpedo  the 
conference,  a  device  for  which  he  was  obvi- 
ously looking. 

While  we  muat  stand  behind  our  country 
and  behind  our  Nation's  President,  It  seems 
only  honest  to  admit  that  m  our  biu-eau- 
craUc  workings  we  are  not  Infallible,  and 
that  administrative  mistakes  and  mistakes 
In  timing  have  been  made,  there  lias  also 
been  a  lack  erf  coordination  In  planning 

The  miscalculations  and  uni>reparedneBs 
which  our  country's  leaders  have   displayed 
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in  Ma  pr«»«Mmmlt  ntui  pummit  nrtivm«i«  lu-r 
ri»u»t«tl«lilp  Ihp  r<»lUpii«<  of  mir  plnn*  nt 
ihU  i'l\iol«l  UlltP  h«*  vivlttly  jmliitml  out  ih» 
ni»i»d  for  A  rrpxnmliinttoh  miuI  a  rmpptRUivl 
'!     ut  Ni\iioir»  hitndliiiB  of  fiaTiuii  rtlTMrn 

Ihr  riUhin«  of  Ihr  iiununil  t'»ih(prri\i'r  hru> 
Ihu*  (Irnx  noil  ulwl  ihr  full^irr  of  ihr  IMml- 
ilrni  to  i-.»nn>  to  irripn  with  ih«'  vni\i  (lri,'\ii» 
wiiirh  ivrr  «o  vi<r\  li>ipi>rt iMit  Ui  nil  ihuMpmi 
i\ihI  ilovihly  iinixiriiMii  in  ttu»  Nutlnn  nnd  u> 
thr  ppiwT  of  the  world 

AixnroMe  hnn  uHld  Ihnt  thrra  ta  no  aubtti* 
tutr  for  (loinn  our  hotnrwnrk  nnd  thnt  thrrr 
nrr  *>u,r   mutter*   thnt    CAiuiot   lie  (|p1«*^ji\I  r<| 

Aiurrii  a  will  re<Ni\pr  our  ix'Kltlon  and  i'-- 
prit>U>;r  which  hiv*  been  KlmMt-rr^l,  bvit  wr 
n»u*t  Ipivrn  fn  tn  ihr  leaaona  of  our  bungling 
nnd  failures  We  nnmt  profit  by  our  mln- 
likkes  and  nl>)Vr  all.  we  nee<l  to  tie  ouraelvea, 
Americivnii  at  our  t)e«t  and  not  flinch  from 
facts,  tr\ith.  and  realities  In  thla  hour  wc 
need  to  be  fed  not  Just  g^wxl  and  pleasant 
words,  but  truth,  however  distasteful;  then 
we  can  march  forward  together  with  new 
Ideas  and  well-thought-out  plans  and  poli- 
cies In  the  field  of  foreign  affalri!  and  pa- 
tiently continue  to  work  for  the  promotion 
of  peace 


Mr.  Frank  Austin  Bond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24   1960 

Mr  CONTF:  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
passing  of  Mr  Prank  Au.stin  Bond,  na- 
tive of  North  Adam.s,  Ma.ss.,  ended  a 
career  of  distiimui.shed  service  and  un- 
selfish dedication  to  civic  activity  which 
spanned  more  than  40  year.s  WitJi  tlie 
exception  of  his  .<>tudrnt  day,s  at  Cor- 
nell University  and  honorable  military 
service  in  World  War  I.  Mr  Bond  spent 
his  entire  life  in  the  town  of  his  birth 
which  he  .so  dearly  loved 

In  the  years  of  his  career  the  posts  he 
held  were  many  and  varied.  He  first  un- 
dertook civic  resp>onsibilities  as  a  mem- 
t>er  of  the  .school  committee  in  1916  and 
later  as  city  councilman  both  elected 
positions.  But  far  and  above  official  po- 
sitions, he  gave  his  time  and  energy  to 
those  voluntary  tasks  of  incalculable 
community  benefit  He  was  president 
of  the  YMCA,  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
Community  Chest  During  World  War 
II  and  af  tei .  he  .served  as  a  member  of 
the  North  Adams  Draft  Board  In  1943 
he  ws,s  chaiinian  of  the  war  fund  dnve 
and  in  1944  a  director  of  the  State  war 
fund  "ouncil  of  the  National  War  Fund. 
The  Ciovernor  apjxjmted  him  a  trustee 
of  the  soldiers'  home  in  Chelsea 

In  the  wider  field  of  politics,  Mr  Bond 
was  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  and  in  1944  attended  the 
GOP  national  convention  as  a  delegate. 

His  many  offices  of  public  service  in- 
cluded membership  in  1934  on  the  NRA 
committee  for  savin(.;s  banks  and  advis- 
ory committee  on  civil  defen.se  for  the 
State,  in  1954 

His  career  as  a  businessman  was 
varied  and  successful  He  headed  the 
North  Adams  Indu-strial  Co  ;   president 


of  ihp  Hlrhmund-WfUlnBton  Motrl 
(^>il)  ,  dirnctor  of  Uir  fonnrr  niRcklntoti 
Milla  C\)rp  ,  and  pronirirni  of  ihc  HoofiAc 
Mrtvirun*  Hftiik 

To  all  of  thr.vr  muUlnl««  ACllVltlM, 
whelhri  rivic  public  uprvlcr,  or  bum- 
ntNH.s  he  cojUiibut<'(i  hl.«>  iibilny  and  rn- 
iM-viy  inlenrity  of  rhuiftctri  and  huinunr 
dodiratlon  Hi.s  un.vrin,sh  drvt>llon  mrr- 
itrd  the  fnmd.vhip  and  rrsprct  of  thr 
entire  rojninunli.v  which  owtvs  him  so 
much 

I  know  that  thl.s  dt.stlnnul.vhpd  body 
o.ns  mr  m  cxpirs.viny  my  profound 
.sympathy  and  deep  condolences  to  his 
familv  Ihr  city  of  North  Adams  re- 
miiin.s  lus  his  monument,  the  only  one  I 
am  sure,  he  would  have  liked  best  We 
join  this  community  in  paying  reverent 
respect  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
American  citizen. 


Disarmament  and  thf  Summit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5,  I  was  privileged  to  address  faculty 
and  students  of  Bethany  College,  Beth- 
any, W.  Va.,  on  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  address  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows. 

Disarmament     and     tht     Summit     Betha.ny 
College,   West   Virginia,   May   5 

Only  11  days  from  now  President  Eisen- 
hower. Chairman  Khru.-^hchev  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan,  and  President  de  Gaulle 
will  begin  the  summit  meeting  at  Geneva 

I  have  no  crystal  ball,  and  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  prophesy  what  the  outcome  will  be 
I  do  know  what  I  hope  President  Eisenhower 
win  work  for.  with  all  the  Influence  and 
persuasive  power  he — and  I  metm  he,  and 
not  any  stand-in — can  bring  Ui   bear 

I  hope  that  he  will  propose  that  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  will  be  put  at  the  very 
top  of  the  agenda,  and  that  the  other  three 
leaders  will  agree. 

I  know  that  armaments  and  political  ten- 
sions among  nations  feed  upon  one  another. 
I  know  that  many  students  of  International 
affairs  maintain  that  you  cannot  make  any 
progress  on  one  without  the  other 

I  cannot  agree  to  that.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  law  that  some  town  passed  about  the 
crossing  of  two  railroad  lines:  'When  two 
trains  meet  at  the  crossing,  neither  shall 
proceed  before  the  other." 

I  think  that,  for  the  time  being,  we  and 
the  Soviet  Union  shall  have  to  agree  to  die- 
agree  about  Berlin — and,  indeed,  about  the 
two  Germanys,  and  all  the  other  political 
problems  that  clutter  the  International 
agenda 

The  Russians  have  given  no  Indica- 
tion that  they  are.  In  the  field  of  political 
problem*,  ready  to  stop  propagandizing  and 
begin  serious  negotiation.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  forget  these  problems, 
or  condone  them. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  our  immediate 
major  effort  should  be  In  disarmament, 
where  the  Russians  seem  In  a  mood  to  "talk 


itirlipy  '  Thpr*  hir*  obvlt»tm  r»*»ni\ii  f<»r  0\u 
Thp  MUMlnnn  \\n\P  mnip  U>  rf»i»tiKiUiNi  thnt 
llir  RUnni)\ri\i*  r«i>»i  thrfnt»'hii  Iwith  hHIm  nf 
llip  htvn  fvuuiii  wUh  muUinl  miiilhlloiinh 
Mi>r«>v«>r  Ml  thp  r«»e#nt  jirwii  of  ultlkpii  riU 
rint*  ninunB  Novirt  wiirkprn  pmphwi^**  Uip 
mrii  In  t.lip  Kremlin  linvr  i-omppllinB  (Immiph- 
tic  rriwinnii  fur  WRiitlin  t^'  brut  nomr  nf  thpJr 
"Wunifi  Int. I  piniifhuhurm 

IiuI<»«hI  1  hilled  i>M»r  i\  vrixr  ni">  <<t\  rnjT 
rrturn  frnm  my  vimt  \o  thr  Mnvirt  Uninn— 
Mm!  <  luurtnnn  Khm^lirhrv  n«>drd  i>euce  X 
pr»<<iii  ird  rvrn  ihrn  tliRt  hr  wnuKI  liwiiuh  « 
I'll,'  pvr.h  fur  dlnwinnmri,!  Wp  fl,  nild  Imvt 
h«»rn  rp[\(l\'    hvn  wp  wrrrn  t 

Thrrr  ;iri'  t \m  m.-xjnr  Mrp-*  tiiwiird  dls- 
iirnvunn.t  ■)..,:  cun  and  should  be  iflken 
!it  the  .'.un.init  meetinc  One  nf  these  U«  to 
renolvp  the  mn.ior  obstacle  ntnndlnp  In  the 
way  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  The 
second  is  to  lay  down  peneral  directives 
for  the  future  course  of  the  current  10- 
natlon  disarmament  talks 

Becnu.'.e  time  does  not  permit  I  shall  not 
describe  the  test  ban  treaty  In  detail  Agree- 
ment on  some  Important  points  has  been 
reached;  on  others  it  has  not 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  major  obstacle  to  agreement  Is  the 
dispute  over  the  number  of  veto-free,  on- 
site  Inspections  that  shall  be  permitted  In 
the  Soviet  Union  each  year. 

Like  .'^o  much  in  this  complex  question  of 
disarmament,  this  Is  a  highly  technical 
question.     I  shall  explain  it  as  best  I  can. 

If  the  treaty  is  agreed  upon,  control  posts 
would  be  set  up  within  the  Soviet  Union — 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world— to  monitor 
shocks   to    the   earth's   stirface. 

Up  to  a  certain  number  of  times  each 
year,  an  internar.lonal  inspection  teajn 
should  have  the  right,  free  of  veto,  to  make 
onsite  Investigations  on  an  event  registered 
at  the  control  po,<;t6  which  could  not  be 
identified  as  an  earthquake 

The  U.S.  positior.  L<;  that  at  least  20  in- 
.spectlons  a  year  would  be  needed  tn  the 
Soviet  Union  to  check  for  possible  prohibited 
explosions.  I  fully  support  that  position 
Indeed.  I  have  publicly  warned  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  no  treaty  which  provides  for 
le.'^  than  20  would  command  the  two-thirds 
majority  In  the  Senate  needed  for  \u  rati- 
fication. 

I  know  the  traditional  Russian  bent  for 
secrecy — a  bent  lonp  preceding  Soviet  asses- 
slon  to  power  But  I  hope  they  will  recoc- 
nize  that  this  is  a  modest  and  reasonable 
adjustment  to  make 

The  achievement  Mf  a  test-ban  agreement 
at  the  summit — or.  to  be  more  realistic,  the 
removal  of  this  major  obstacle — would  sound 
a  trumpet  of  hope  for  troubled  and  fearful 
mankind. 

Such  hopes,  however,  would  be  cruelly 
disappointed  If  the  summit  conference 
stopped  there — and  did  not  make  a  real  ef- 
fort to  pet  the  10-natlon  disarmament  talks 
off  the  dead  center  where  they  are  currently 
s-randed 

The  problem  is  that  the  great  powers  each 
want  to  ride  off  In  a  difference  direction — 
and  therefore  are  getting  nowhere.  If  the 
summit  conference  can  decide  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  next  steps  in  these  negotiations. 
even  In  very  general  terms,  it  would  be  most 
helpful 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  lot  of  urgent  home- 
work that  we  need  t  j  do  We  need  to  know 
much  more  about  controls  before  we  can 
seriously  negotiate  them  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Soviets  to  do  this  work  for  us.  They 
are  allergic  to  controls,  and  will  accept  a* 
little  as  they  can.  Asking  them  to  develop 
ccntrols  Is  like  expecting  a  man  condemned 
to  be  hanged  to  make  his  own  rope. 

I  have  been  warning  for  many  months  that 
we  are  not  prepared  for  serious  negotiation 
or,,  controls.  At  long  last,  the  Department 
of  State  Itself  has   acknowledged  this  fact. 
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Here  is  a  quotation  {rom  the  testimony  oX 
Mr.  Ptaymond  Hs^re,  ttie  Deputy  Unde*  Sec- 
retary of  State,  before  the  Houae  Appropria- 
tions Committee: 

In  review.ng  our  approach  to  disarma- 
ment;, it  was  further  found  that  the  most 
ser.ous  deficiency  In  the  US.  approach  has 
been  the  lack  of  adequate  planning  and  stu- 
dies in  the  field  of  disarmament." 

At  long  last,  too,  there  are  reports  of  a 
possible  upgrading  of  the  Office  of  Ettsarma- 
meiit  within  the  Dep)artment  of  State.  That 
Is  good  as  far  as  it  goes — but  it  doesn't  go 
nearly  far  enough.  It  comes  late — -I  don't 
sfiy  "too  late"— and  it  is  certainly  too  little. 

What  we  really  need — as  the  Senate  Dis- 
armament Committee  proposed  as  long  Eigo 
as  September  1857 — is  a  special  agency  de- 
voted to  the  single  and  comprehensive  prob- 
lem of  disarmament — a  sort  of  'Manhattan 
Project  for  Peace." 

Early  in  February  I  introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Peace  Agency.  It 
should  have  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  people  in  the  country. 
It  should  have  authority  to  coordinate  the 
many  different  projects  in  the  general  dis- 
armament field  which  are  presently  splin- 
tered among  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

Its  single,  overriding  assignment  should 
be  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  arms  race.  In 
the  existing  agencies,  this  is  at  best  a  part- 
time  or  occasional  assignment.  Then.  tCM. 
there  is  a  built-in  contradiction  in  expect- 
ing any  Depiartinent  of  Defense  to  give 
wholehearted  enthusiasm  to  limiting  arma- 
ments— or  any  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  show  as  much  zeal  for  ctirtalUng  atom 
bombs  as  for  developing  more  effective  and 
varied  ones. 

The  Department  of  State  wovild  continue. 
of  course,  to  carry  on  disarmament  negotia- 
tions— and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
upgrade  this  function  by  establishing  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Disarmament 
and  Atomic  Energy  Affairs. 

The  quest  for  safeguarded  disarmament 
must  be  at  the  heart  and  center  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  mtist  be  placed  as  far  as 
poeslble  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  because  d.sarmament  is  a  concern 
of  all  countries,  and  not  only  of  the  great 
powers.  By  making  our  statements  on  dis- 
armament In  the  forum  of  the  United  Na- 
tions we  can — If  our  case  is  sound — rally  be- 
hind it  the  moral  force  and  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

We  have  a  better  than  even  chance  of 
making  the  last  four  decades  of  the  20th 
century  decades  of  peace.  And  if  we  can 
keep  peace  for  the  next  40  years,  there  is 
real  hope  that  the  habit  may  take  hold  for 
good. 


The  1960  NaHonal  Convention  of  Mothers 
of  Men  in  Senrice  (MOMS  of  America), 
Altoona,  Pa.,  May  18-22 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24,  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  was  the  scene 
of  the  1960  National  Convention  of  the 
MOMS  of  America,  an  organization 
composed  of  mothers  of  men  in  service. 


The  host  for  the  convention  was  the 
Holiidnysburg,  Pa.,  unit  of  the  MOMS 
of  America  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Ratchford,  president.  The  con- 
vention was  well  attended  by  delegate.s 
from  many  States.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  deliver  the  principal  address  at  the 
annual  banquet,  which  follows: 

Spkcch  bt  James  E.  Van  Za.ndt.  McMsrs 
OF  Ct'NcaEss.  20th  District  of  Fen.nstl- 
v\NL*.  AT  THE  1960  National  Convention 
fF  MOMS  OF  .\MERiCA.  Penn-Alto  Hotii.. 
ALTOtNA,  Pa  .   May   19,   1960 

It  Is  6  distinct  privilege  to  address  you  on 

the  cx-aision  of  your  1960  national  conven- 
tion and  to  Join  In  welcoming  you  to  my 
hometo^'n  of  Altoona.  Pa. 

The  SoUldaysburg.  Pa  .  unit  of  the  MOMS 
of  Aniarlca  under  the  able  guidance  of  its 
president  has  developed  Into  an  organization 
in  whiih  we  of  Blau  Cour.'y  are  pardonably 
proud  for  the  part  it  plays  In  community 
life. 

Not  only  has  the  HoUidaysburg  MOMS  of 
America  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  serv- 
icemen but  it  has  also  been  very  active  in 
caring  for  the  comfort  and  needs  of  veterans 
In  the  Altoona  Veterans'  .Administration 
hospital. 

In  this  connection  the  HoUidaysburg 
MOM.S  donated  a  tape  recorder  to  the  Al- 
t.x)na  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
supplies  the   tape  each  year 

In  addition  patients  are  the  recipients  of 
gifts  from  the  MOBi4S  while  an  annual  bingo 
party  la  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  MOMS 
hospital  program. 

At  the  community  level  the  HoUidas-sburg 
MOMS  have  an  enviable  record  In  support  of 
local  projects  such  as  the  public  library, 
YMCA.  Chris'm.'iS  b.iskets  for  the  needy  and 
other  prn'..«='>worthy  programs. 

Therefore  on  this  occasion  it  Is  a  ple;vsure 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs  Mary  Ratchford.  presi- 
dent, and  the  members  of  the  HoUidavsburg 
MOMS  of  America  as  they  play  host  to  the 
1960  ntitional  convention  and  welcome  their 
national  president.  Mrs.  M.irjTle  Estes, 

I  join  my  fellow  citizens  of  Blalr  County 
In  wishing  the  MOMS  of  America  a  highly 
successtxil  and  truly  enjoyable  1960  national 
convention 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  deep  personal 
Interest  In  the  servicemen  and  the  veterans 
of   Ameilca. 

This  Interest  likewise  encompasses  your 
organization  which  came  Into  being  In  1941. 

Each  war  crisis  our  Nation  has  faced  has 
brought  Amertcin  women  further  and  fur- 
thPT    ''•»  the    fore 

Words  of  tribute  are  Inadequate,  Indeed, 
to  Fxpre's  to  thp  m'^ther«  of  ser'.lct^men  and 
veteran*,  the  lore  and  devotion  and  respect 
.America  holds  for  you. 

Since  the  days  of  the  first  settlers  the 
women  of  America  have  stood  side  by  "side 
with  the  men  In  the  making  of  our  Nation. 

The  pioneer  women  who  ventured  forth 
with  their  men  In  conquest  of  the  American 
Contlr.fltnt  shouidered  h.^rd.shlps.  endured  the 
perils,  and  won  the  victories  of  the  frontier. 

Throughout  the  years  of  our  develop- 
ment the  hands  that  rocked  the  cradle  have 
hppn  ins'nimcn'-a;  in  laying  the  foundations 
upon  which  our  Rfpublic  has  been  built. 

Home  and  family  are  by  no  means  the 
least  of  these  foundations. 

The  family  in  this  atomic  age  faces  the 
same  drastic  changes  that  confront  other 
American  Institutions,  our  Industries,  our 
governmental  agencies,  our  Congress,  our 
schools,  and  our  churches. 

Actually  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  World  War  II  have  brought  as  much 
complexity  to  the  problems  of  home  and 
family  as  to  business  and  t'overnment. 

For  many  this  theory  may  be  difficult  to 
accept. 


The  home  and  the  family  are  basic  insti- 
tutions that  are  expected  to  "be  there"  in 
spite  uf   any  existing   tension  or  emergency. 

These  farts  place  a  tremendous  burden  uu 
the  mothers  of  our  Nation. 

It  U  not  my  intent  to  ofler  sympathy  to 
the  MOMS  'il  Aineru  .i  beouUi>e  of  the  sacri- 
flce  you  have  already  made  or  because  of  the 
dUficuKles  and  uncertainties  you  fac«  In  the 
future. 

I  do  not  offer  you  sympathy. 

Your  actions  Indicate  you  accept  our  age 
as  a  challenger. 

Your  sacrifices  have  become  elements  of 
conaecratlon  rather  than  elements  of  sur- 
render. 

You  utilize  uncertainty  as  a  tonic  and 
existing  dlfOcuity  becomes  a  rededlcatlon. 

All  of  America  could  profitably  follow  this 
pattern  and.  as  all  mothers  Uiroughout  the 
ages  have  done,  set  Its  face  toward  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence. 

In  the  hurricane  of  our  times,  in  this 
world  of  sudden  revolutions,  the  family  must 
remain  a  haven  of  sweet  comfort  and 
security. 

The  beauty  of  this  fact  is  that  whether 
among  Samoans  in  Polynesia.  Pennsylvanlans 
in  America,  or  Londoners  In  England  the 
family  Is  the  center  of  human  affections 

Beyond  this,  what  the  family  teaches 
makes  our  world. 

Through  the  ages  the  foundations  of  the 
family  have  been  moral,  from  the  long 
preaching  In  a  NaTaJo  hut  to  a  Neir  Eng- 
land mother's  reading  of  the  Bible  to  her 
children. 

Right  and  wrong  have  come  to  sharp  f  j- 
cus  in  the  family  through   the  yetirs. 

And  at  the  core  of  the  family  is  the  Joy 
and  Innocence  of  the  child  the  protective 
love  for  turn  as  he  learns  to  trust  the  un- 
derstanding l.)ve  as  he  learns  to  be  Inde- 
pendent, to  adjust  tn  the  world,  and  to 
imagine  and  develop  Ideas. 

Where  the  family  goes,  the  world  follows. 

So  we  can  learn  from  the  family  some- 
thing of  mankind's  direction. 

Oru"ushing  technology  is  reshaping  the  life 
pattern  of  millions. 

But  we  cannot  neglect  to  emphasize  that 
onrushlng  technology  Is  the  direct  result 
of  Individual  thought. 

And  It  is  largely  In  the  family— whether 
in  the  flamboyant  green  of  a  Jungle  or  the 
vast  impersonality  of  a  city  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  individual  takes  form. 

Robert  R  Brunn.  American  news  editor  of 
the  CJhristlan  Science  Monitor,  has  reminded 
us  that  "Globally  the  trend  is  toward  the 
Western  family,  now  In  the  minority." 

In  centuries  to  come  this  could  well  be 
the  universal  pattern. 

In  Islam's  sweeping  crescent  from  North 
Africa  through  the  Middle  E.ast  to  Pakistan 
and  Indonesia  ancient  family  mrxles  are  fad- 
ing before   20th    century    enlightenment. 

Slavery,  the  despotic  father,  the  bargain- 
ing away  of  brides,  and  the  wearing  of  the 
veil   are  still   present-    but   all   are   faltering. 

Young  |>eople  demand  change — and  so  do 
the  women. 

Turkey  Is  a  striking  example. 

There  the  veU  and  exclusion  of  women 
were  outlawed  years  ago. 

It  is  fortunate  that  In  European  countries 
the  marriage  of  convenience  Is  fading. 

Father  domination  holds  on  tn  many  sec- 
tions, however. 

It  does  appear  though  that  a  pattern  of 
free  Individual  choice  and  independence  U 
forcing  Its  way  In  to  unlock  sc>cla;  shackle* 
in  many  areas  of  old  Europe. 

In  Germany  after  the  Nazi  thrust  for  power 
which  Involved  war  occupation  and  the  hold- 
ing of  tens  of  thousands  of  husbands  and 
fathers  In  Soviet  camps  for  years,  the  family 
has  emerged  triumphant. 
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Twenty  long  yean  Of  trials  have  strength- 
ened the  average  Oemum's  devotion  to  fam- 
ily values 

Latin  America's  family  patterns  are  in 
many  ways  closer  to  thr>8e  of  Europe  and 
Aala  than  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

But  the  pressure  to  change  in  South  Amer- 
ica comes  from  the  north  and  In  the  Latin- 
American  cities  the  American-type  family  is 
becoming  plainly  visible 

In  all  of  the  Inttances  I  have  cited  more 
education  and  nxjre  understanding  is  bring- 
ing more  individual  freedom,  and  In  turn,  an 
elevation  of  the  influence  of  the  family. 

It  is  a  gripping  thought  that  dictatorship 
cannot  accept  loyalty  to  the  family — loyalty 
to  the  mother  or  the  father 

In  the  eyes  of  the  dictator,  loyalty  to  the 
family  weakens  the  grip  of  the  stale  on  the 
Individual. 

Following  the  Red  Revolution,  Communist 
doctrine  preached  that  the  family  was  an 
outmo-led  and  useless  device,  as  outworn 
as  private  property 

In  tills  belief  the  Soviets  have  gone  against 
humar  nature,  not  to  mention  morality, 
taste,  history,  sociology,  politics,  and  ex- 
pediency 

Currently  we  see  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  trying  desperately  to  convince  the 
eyes  of  the  world  that  family  is  important. 

But  thus  far  their  love  of  family  has  by 
no  me*  ns  become  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

There  is  not  displayed  in  Russia  a  high 
regard  for  the  individual. 

The  Soviet  Union  first  and  then  the  Indi- 
vidual, that  remains  an  Integral  part  of  their 
political  philosophy. 

In  any  national  crisis  our  mothers — our 
homemakers — mu.si  first  and  foremost  defend 
the  homes  of  America. 

Fi>r  those  who  leave  their  homes  for  mili- 
tary service  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom, 
the  mothers  of  America  have  kept  the  home 
Intact  8s  a  briehl  and  siiinlng  Institution 

Defer.se  of  the  homefront  should  not  be 
droppe<l  from  the  docket,  however,  in  times 
of  peace. 

TTiere  are  certain  hallmarks  of  American 
homelife  that  further  the  learning  of  the 
ways  of  our  Republic 

Thes<'  I  would  like  to  mention 

(a)  The  home  has  as  It^  primary  object 
and  ceatral  purpose  the  welfare  of  all  In 
the  household. 

(b)  ITiere  is  equal  opjwrtunlty  for  all  re- 
gardleati  of  sex  or  age  in  a  true  American 
home 

(c)  C'ur  bailc  American  liberties  and  the 
practice*  erf  these  lll)erties  are  first  started 
In  the  Y  ome 

(d)  The  economic,  social,  and  political 
cortdltlrrts  of  the  home  are  maintained  in 
order  Uiat  all  in  the  household  may  have 
enjoym«>nt  that  is  realized  from  these  three 
factors. 

(e)  All  In  the  home  have  the  right  to 
ahare  and  help  determine  the  program  and 
policies  to  be  pursued 

(f)  Tne  homes  of  America  teacJi  that  every 
prlvilego  entails  a  corresponding  duty  and 
responsibility  to  that  particular  individual 
who  in  turn  is  held  responsible  to  the 
family  as  a  whole. 

(g)  The  home  trains  the  Individual  to 
be  efflclrnt  In  citizenship. 

(h)  The  home  promotes  loyalty  and 
undersUindlng. 

(i)  Tlie  home  develops  In  each  Individ- 
ual of  that  home  the  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems. 

The  MOMS  of  America  and  every  .American 
mother  snow  better  than  1  that  the  fine  art 
of  livint;  together  in  peace  must  be  estab- 
lished ir.  our  homes. 

The  p.ist  few  decades  have  not  been  with- 
out change  In  the  American  family. 


The  American  family  no  longer  tends  to 
determine  careers,  marriages,  prestige,  or  a 
person's  political  position. 

The  American  family  has  been  freed  to 
concentrate  on  personal  relationships  and 
moral  evaluation  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  order  devoted  to  the  perfection 
of  the  family  as  individuals. 

At  a  time  when  the  freedoms  of  men  and 
women  are  being  efficiently  and  ruthlessly 
destroyed  overnight  the  home  In  America 
stands  as  the  fact  and  the  symbol  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Not  even  our  own  Government  can  enter 
U  without  legal  consent. 

In  how  many  places  In  the  world  Is  the 
home  sUll  Inviolate? 

This  security  of  man  In  his  own  home, 
with  his  family.  Is  one  of  the  worlds  won- 
ders, yet  we  Americans  too  frequently  take 
it  as  a  simple  thing,  natural  to  us. 

You,  as  represenutlve  American  mothers. 
preside  over  American  homes  which  are 
equlpp>ed  with  the  facilities  for  teaching  our 
children  during  the  precarious  stages  of 
growth. 

Today  we  are  deluged  with  gadgets,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  for  making  homelife  more 
efficient. 

This  is  as  It  should  be. 

Modern  technology  has  lessened  the 
drudgery  for  our  homcmakers. 

But  the  underwriter  of  the  home  con- 
tinues to  be  the  entirely  reliable  Institution 
of  motherhood. 

The  qualifications  are  those  which  call 
for  the  highest  attributes  of  mind,  person- 
ality, and  executive  ability. 

The  American  home  will  continue  on  its 
way  to  build  for  a  better  world  so  long  as 
mothers  say  to  their  sons  and  dauphjers,  "I 
promise  to  match  your  honesty  with  my 
honesty,  your  loyalty  with  my  loyalty,  and 
your  fairness  with  my  fairness" 

But  most  of  all  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  mothers  of  our  Nation  must  create 
within  our  homes  a  fuller  understanding  of 
our  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  with  you  pure 
sentiment  and  mere  platitudes  concerning 
home,  family  and  mother 

But  I  Wish  to  emphasize  your  Job  as  a 
living,  practical  symbol  in  a  world  of  un- 
certainty. 

It  Is  your  Job  to  make  home  a  place  where 
we  learn  how  to  t)e  free. 

In  the  perfect  home  we  stretch  out  on  the 
floor,  or  cook  hideous  dishes  In  the  kitchen 
at  midnight,  or  bellow  our  favorite  tunes  in 
the  shower. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  enjoy  our  freedom. 
We  have  duties. 
The  snow  must  be  shoveled. 
The  dog  must  be  trained  not  to  dig  up  the 
flowers. 
The  leaky  roof  must  be  patched. 
The  floor  scratched  by  the  party  must  be 
waxed. 

The  hedge  must  be  trimmed. 
This  Is  the  unyielding  routine. 
This   is  the   slow  forming   of   a  character 
geared  to  the  real  world. 

The  homemaker  who  complains  of  drudg- 
ery can.  if  she  will,  beat  her  shackles  into 
bracelets  and  turn  toll  Into  play. 

In  making  her  home  beautiful,  and  her 
family  happv,  she  too  makes  herself  beauti- 
ful. 

Finally,  It  is  my  belief  that  the  mothers 
of  ovu'  generation,  and  especially  you  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  high  principles  of  the 
MOMS  of  America,  wish  for  your  children  a 
future  which  will  bring  to  the  world  a  com- 
bination of  peace  and  tolerance,  a  future 
where  homes  will  turn  self-interest  and 
mechanics  into  a  human  civilization. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  summarize 
my  remarks  by  simply  saying  that  here  in 
America  our  homes  are  the  citadels  of 
American  freedom. 


Area  Development  Legislation  Is  Still 
Possible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1960 

Mr.  SA^XOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  veto  message  on  the  area 
redevelopment  bill,  he  stated: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
S    722,  the  area  redevelopment  biil. 

For  5  consecutive  years  I  have  urged  the 
C>ngre6s  to  enact  sound  area  assistance  leg- 
islation. On  repeated  occasions  I  have  clearly 
outlined  standards  for  the  kind  of  program 
that  Is  needed  and  that  I  would  gladly 
a  Improve 

In  19.S8  I  vetf»ed  a  bill  becau.<*  it  departed 
greatly  from  those  standards.  In  1959.  de- 
spite my  renewed  urging,  no  area  assistance 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Now  in  1960,  another  election  year,  a  new 
bill  is  before  me  that  contains  certain  fea- 
tures which  I  find  even  more  objectionable 
than  those  I  found  uriacceptable  in  the  1958 
bill. 

The  people  of  the  relatively  few  communi- 
ties of  chronic  unemployment — who  want  to 
share  In  the  general  prosperity — are.  after 
5  years,  properly  becoming  Increasingly  im- 
patient and  are  rightfully  desirous  of  con- 
structive action.  The  need  is  for  truly 
sound  and  helpful  legislation  on  which  the 
Cf.ngress  and  the  Executive  can  agree  Tliere 
Is  still  time  and  I  willingly  pledge  once  again 
my  wholehearted  cooperation  in  obtaining 
such  a  law. 

Mter  listing  his  objections  to  this  bill, 
he  again  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
present  legislation  that  would  meet  the 
approval  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  as  follows: 

.^galn.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
acv  new  legislation  at  this  session — but  with- 
out those  features  of  S.  ;22  that  I  find  ob- 
jectionable. I  would,  however,  accept  the 
eligibility  criteria  set  forth  In  the  bill  Uiat 
firtt  passed  the  Senate  even  though  these 
criteria  itre  broader  tl.an  those  contained  in 
the  administration  bill. 

Moreover,  during  the  process  of  developing 
a  new  bill.  I  would  hope  that  In  other  areas 
of  past  differences  solutions  could  be  found 
satisfactory  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Ex(H:utlve. 

My  profound  hope  is  that  sound,  new- 
legislation  will  be  promptly  enacted.  If  it  is, 
oui  commuJiitlef-  of  chronic  unemployment 
will  be  only  the  immediate  beneficiaries.  A 
tone  will  have  been  set  that  would  hold 
fc«-th,  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  the 
ho{)e  of  sound  and  rewarding  legislation  In 
other  vital  areas — mutual  security,  wheat, 
supar,  minimum  wage.  Interest  rates  reve- 
nue measures  medical  care  for  the  aped  and 
aid   to  edtjcatlon   to  mention   but  a   few. 

Only  this  result  can  truly  serve  the  finest 
and  best  Interests  of  £ill  our  people. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  and  Execu- 
tive to  give  serious  attention  to  the  en- 
actment of  an  area  redevelopment  bill.  I 
call  upon  the  leadership  of  the  Ho'ose  to 
bruig  forth  a  measure  that  can  be  en- 
actment of  an  area  redevelopment  bill.  I 
done  now  The  President  has  asked  for 
a  moderate  bill — let   us,  therefore,  give 
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him  one  that  will  meet  with  the  admin- 
istration's approval  and  get  this  program 
going  at  once. 

I.  along  with  m>-  colleagues  Mr.  Van 
Z.ANDT  and  Mr.  Fenton,  have  introduced 
measures  in  the  House  which  represent  a 
good  compromise,  and  one  that  can  be- 
come law  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat  of  May  14.  1960 

Aa£A  Development  Bill  Still  Possible 
President  Eisenhowers  veto  of  the  area 
development  bill  can  hardly  be  called  un- 
expected It  had  been  forecast  in  debate  on 
the  bill  In  both  House  and  Senate  Tlie  bill 
was  much  the  same  as  the  one  the  Preeident 
vetoed  In  1958.  though  somewhat  lower  In 
;-unount.  and  no  effort  had  been  made  by 
the  blil's  sponsors  to  meet  the  Presidents 
objections  m  other  respects  or  to  seek  a  com- 
promise 

There  is.  however,  one  major  difTerence  be- 
tween the  veto  this  year,  and  the  veto  In 
1958  That  was  a  pocket- veto  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned,  since  the  measure  had 
been  passed  m  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion This  time  the  veto  message  was  sent  to 
Congress  m  sufficient  tinie  to  permit  passage 
of  a  more  moderate  measure  such  as  Mr 
Elsenhower  has  asked  for  years — if  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  really  wants  area  develop- 
ment legislation 

The  veto,  on  the  biisis  of  the  narrow  mar- 
gin by  which  the  bill  was  approved  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  cai^not  be  overridden 
But  a  compromise  bill  could  be  whipped 
through  Congress  on  qulcic  order;  and  if  it 
Is  not,  t.ie  p>olitical  purpose  of  the  original 
bill  will  become  apparent.  There  is  sood 
evidence  that  its  principal  sponsors  wanted 
an  lasue  for  the  coming  campaign.  Instead  of 
a  law. 

If  Congress  does  not  pxss  a  bill  which 
would  set  this  activity  In  motion  promptly 
the  evidence  will  be  conclusive  that  the 
original  measure  was  simply  designed  to 
play  politics  with  human  hopes  and  human 
distress 

Like  the  President,  this  newspaper  be- 
lieves and  h;\s  said  that  the  vetoed  bill  was 
far  too  broad  for  an  experimental  efifort  of 
this  kind,  for  which  there  had  been  no  ex- 
periences on  a  national  scale  A  series  of 
articles  on  this  page  has  pointed  out  the 
sharp  disagreements  In  Congress  itself  on 
several  phases  of  the  bill  that  Congress 
passed  It  had  to  be  altered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  for  that  matter,  up  to  the  last 
minute,  though  the  subject  has  been  under 
active  consideration  in  Congress  for  more 
than  5  years. 

We  do  not  know  how  effectlveiy  a  Federal 
area  development  program  would  work — nor 
does  anyone  else  There  is  one  basic  con- 
flict within  the  plan  Itself.  It  seeks  to  help 
depressed  areas  attract  new  industry,  but 
it  also  professes  to  avoid  driwing  such  In- 
dustry from  other  more  prosperous  areas 
State  and  local  activities  for  depre-s-sed  areas 
do  not  contain  such  internal  contradictions, 
since    they   are   frankly   competitive. 

Certainly  there  Is  reason  to  approach  such 
a  Federal  program  cautiously,  and  th.s  is 
what  the  administration  wants  to  do.  The 
amount  of  money  is  a  far  less  serious  mat- 
ter: and.  if  the  plan  works,  additional  money 
would  be  forthcoming  swiftly.  Meanwhile, 
if  those  who  have  made  such  an  outcry  for 
this  leglsatlon  are  sincere,  they  will  try  now 
for  a  moderate  start 

This  newspaper  is  as  anxious  as  anyone 
could  be  for  a  program  which  will  help  the 
area  it  serves,  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  do  not,  however,  want  legisla- 
tion which  would  raise  hopes,  only  to  dash 


them  later  We  believe  that  the  admlnls- 
tratloa  plan  ofTers  a  sound  appmaoh  to  the 
problem  of  depressed  areas  And  we  trust 
that  those  who  have  been  calling  up<jn  Mr 
Eisenijower  to  sign  a  bill  he  does  not  believe 
sound,  Will  now  be  equally  vociferous  in 
calling  up<in  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  which 
can  become  law  'Althln  a  few  weeks. 
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XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BARR 


cjF    INDL\NA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
I        Tuesday.  May  24.  1960 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  re.solution  into  the  House  of 
Repra.sentatives  authonzinR  and  direct- 
ing the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
begin  a  study  of  our  Federal  excise  tax 
structure  The  purpose  of  this  study  is 
t-o  dt"termine  which  taxes  the  United 
States  can  give  up  and  retuiTi  to  the 
States  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses. We  are  estimating  budget  re- 
ceipts of  $9,100  million  from  excise 
taxes  in  fiscal  1960.  and  from  a  prelim- 
maiT  check  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
about  5  percent  of  this  total,  or  about 
S500  million  comes  from  taxes  that  could 
be  collected  efficiently  by  the  States. 
All  trte  taxes  under  the  budget  heading 
■  Retajler.s  Excise  Taxes"  and  including 
the  taxes  on  jewelry',  furs,  and  so  forth, 
could  probably  be  efficiently  collected  by 
the  States.  The  total  under  this  budget 
headinp  comes  to  an  estimated  $377  mil- 
inary  check  it  would  .seem  to  me  that 
about  $150  million  from  the  budget 
headmg  Miscellaneous  Excise  Taxes" 
and  including  taxes  on  admissions,  club 
dues,  billiard  tables,  and  bowling  alleys 
could  be  turned  back  to  the  States 

Because  of  the  fact  that  our  business 
IS  conducted  more  and  more  on  a 
national  level,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  States  to  collect  certain 
taxes.  They  simply  cannot  get  the 
money  stopped  as  it  flows  across  the 
country  This  is  the  reason  I  have 
asked  for  a  study  by  Ways  and  Means 
to  determine  what  excise  taxes  now  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  efficiently  collected  by  the  States.  As 
I  moationed  above,  a  preliminary  check 
.seems  to  indicate  that  taxes  totaling 
about  $500  million  would  fit  thi.s  lest. 

Smce  the  collapse  of  the  summit  con- 
ferenae.  the  Congress  has  been  besieged 
by  new  spendmtr  requests.  The  very  next 
day  the  Department  of  Defense  came  to 
lis  and  asked  that  we  put  back  in  the 
appropriation  bill  about  $300  million 
for  an  atomic  aircraft  carrier  and  about 
the  same  amount  for  Bomarc  missiles. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  foolish.  I  for  one 
had  no  hopes  of  any  results  from  the 
sunmait  and  voted  for  the  defense  budget 
assuming  that  the  cold  war  would  be 
around  for  quite  a  while.  Khrushchev's 
belligerence  came  as  no  particular  sur- 
prise to  me.  so  I  am  not  going  to  be 
stampeded  into  an  enormous  increase  in 
military  spending. 


History  has  been  tellinu  us  for  several 
thousand  years  that  nations  are  not 
murdered  by  an  a^^re-ssor :  they  usually 
commit  suicide  by  neglecting  their  In- 
ternal problems.  This  Is  a  good  time  to 
remember  the  lesson  If  we  are  stam- 
peded into  diverting  more  and  more  of 
our  national  resources  into  military 
funds  rather  than  facing  the  purely  local 
problems  of  schools,  teachers  siilaries, 
sanitation,  ho.spitals,  librarie.s.  police 
protection,  and  transportation,  we  can 
kill  this  Nation  as  effectively  as  the  Com- 
munists could  by  agt;ress;on. 

The  solution  of  these  local  problems  by 
local  and  State  governments  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  becau.se  the  United 
States  has  literally  crowded  them  out  of 
many  fields  of  taxation.  If  hx-al  govern- 
ments are  going  to  solve  local  problems, 
they  must  get  their  hands  on  some 
money.  The  old  standby  of  k)cal  gov- 
ernment, the  property  tax,  is  jusl  about 
"on  the  ropes."  There  is  not  much  room 
for  additional  revenue  from  thi.s  source 
So  the  alternatives  are  simple  The  Fed- 
eral Govemm'^nt  can  try  to  solve  local 
problems,  or  it  can  vacate  certain  fields 
of  taxation  and  let  the  States  ro  after 
this  money.  I  would  favor  tryiiiK  the 
last  alternative  first  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  Ls  so  difficult  to  devi.se  a  na- 
tional program  to  fit  the  divers*-  prob- 
lems of  all  the  States  in  this  country 

The  propo.sal  that  I  am  brin^^ing  for- 
ward could  provide  an  initial  $500  mil- 
hon  for  local  problems.  This  should  mean 
about  $12 '2  million  a  year  for  our  State 
of  Indiana  and  about  S2' ^  million  a  year 
for  my  congressional  district.  It  would  at 
least  be  a  start  in  facing  up  to  our  local 
problems  of  education,  urban  develop- 
ment, sanitation,  and  police  and  fire 
protection. 
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Addrei*   Delivered   by    Senator   Smatheri 
Before  the  Atlanta  Bar  Attociation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  24,  1960 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  last 
Friday  the  Bar  A.ssociation  of  the  City  of 
Atlanta  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  a 
timely  address  by  our  distinguished  and 
able  colloagne,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]. 

The  Senator's  remarks  dealt  with  the 
crisis  that  is  confronting  our  Nation  as 
a  result  of  the  U-2  plane  incident  and  the 
subsequent  breakup  of  the  summit  con- 
ference in  Paris. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  of  us  can 
profit  from  the  calm  and  reasoned  analy- 
sis that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  of  these  momentous  events  Cer- 
tainly all  of  us  wholeheartedly  support 
his  conclusion,  namely  that  this  Nation 
must   make    it    unmistakably    clear    to 


Khruslichev  that  we  intend  to  stand  firm 
In  the  face  of  his  blusters  and  threats. 
As  he  has  so  well  stated  it: 

We  must  show  that  we  do  mean  business— 
that  we  will  not  abandon  our  rlRhts  nor 
Bhlrk  our  duties.  •  •  •  xm*  U  the  BVireet 
road  to  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let  me  tujn  now  to  a  BubJ<>ct  which  ha« 
been  dnmlnatlni?  the  world  .5  front  pages 
during  all  of  the  past  fortnight. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  U-2  "Bpy-ln-the- 
aky"  Incident  and  the  consequent  breakdown 
In  the  sunujilt  meeUntjs  at  Pari*. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  thl*  about  the  crisis 
atmocphere  In  which  we  now  find  ourselves: 
basically,  all  that  has  happened  Is  a  dash- 
ing of  nxpectalloas;  nothing  fundamental 
ha*  changed  at  all. 

Regard lesa  of  what  might  havp  happened 
at  Paris  In  the  way  of  relax. ug  world  ten- 
BioiiB,  th-;  SoYlet  Union  would  not  have  given 
up  Its  Intention  of  converting  the  world,  by 
lux>k  or  axxjk.  to  communism.  The  tactics 
may  cha.ige.  but  never  the  flnal  sUategy. 

Acc<.rt-d  ngly.  just  its  there  waa  never  any 
ground  for  wild  anticlpution.  neither  is 
there.  In  the  current  altuatlou,  any  reason 
for  panic. 

No  doubt  we  will  see.  In  the  months  ahead, 
a  lowering  of  temperature*  In  the  cold  war. 
We  mu.«^t  be  prt-pared.  again,  for  a  series  of 
challenges  U>  Western  solidarity  aJid.  again. 
we  must  meet  them  coolly— aa  we  have  met 
previous  challenge*. 

Certainly,  the  d.inger  of  thermonuclear 
war  baa  not  been  diminished  by  the  devel- 
opmentB  of  May  i960— but,  neither.  It  seems 
to  me.  has  thla  danger  been  much  Increased. 
Unle««  tlie  Russians  achieve  military  pre- 
paaammice,  they  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
war. 

No  one  wlna  a  war  of  mutual  annlhUatlon. 
The  Ruaslana  are  realists,  and  they  know 
this  as  well  as  we  do. 

One  of  our  most  Important  tasks  Is  to  see 
to  It  that  the  Soviet  Union  never  obtains  the 
military  preponderance  which  will  make  the 
risk  of  war  seem  attractive. 

If  the  "spy-in-the-sky"  incident  has  not 
In  fart  mat<rlally  altered  the  reality  of  the 
world  sltuaUon — as  opposed  to  Ite  appear- 
ance— what  then  has  occurred?  What  Is  all 
the  fixss  about? 

Personally.  I  think  there  Is  a  cerUln 
amount  of  real  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
the  U-2  flight.  It  demonstrates,  to  our  citi- 
zens and  to  the  w.  .rid  at  large,  that  the  myth 
of  Soviet  Impregnability  l.s  exactly  that — a 
myth.  If  a  single,  unarmed,  slow-moving 
spy  plane  can  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  to  a 
distance  of  IJOO  miles,  then  obviously  a 
mass  flight  of  Strategic  Air  Command  bomb- 
en  can  also  penetrate  to  perform  SAC's  as- 
signed task  of  retaliation  In  event  of  stir- 
pnse  attack. 

Nonetheless,  while  I  Uke  this  consolation 
from  the  D-2  affair,  I  must  say  that  the 
timing  of  the  flight  and  our  handling  of  Us 
exp<j6ure  were  major  blunders. 

I  say  this  for  these  reasons: 

I  have  always  believed  In  the  positive 
value  of  conversation  between  East  and 
West  even  though  they  cannot,  in  the  nature 
erf  things,  lead  to  a  total  resolution  of  differ- 
ences. I  think  they  could,  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, affect  the  nature  of  the  compe- 
tition between  East  and  West,  changing  It 
from  cold  war  competition  to  peaceful  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  competition. 

Such  a  change  would  materially  reduce 
the  possibility  of  accidental  war  and  the  dan- 


ger of  limited  but  still  quite  deadly  warfare 
such  as  we  have  experienced  In  Korea  and 
Indochina. 

Accordingly,  I  regret  the  timing  of  tlie  U-2 
flight  Insofar  as  that  flight  has  become  a 
factor  In  the  Interruption  of  conversauons 
between  Mr.  Khrushchev  ajid  the  Big  Three. 
Nonetheless.  It  must  be  clear  from  his  per- 
formance In  Parts  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
wanted  the  summit  meeting  to  disintegrate, 
that  the  V-'2  Incident  was  the  vehicle  of  the 
breakup   but  not   its  cause. 

Had  Mr  Khrushchev  been  di.spoeed  to  con- 
tinue the  dialog  between  East  and  West 
he  could  have  accepted,  without  damaging 
the  world  position  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
President  Elsenhower's  statement  that  U-2 
flights  had  been  canceled  and  would  not  be 
resumed 

Indeed  he  would  have  seemed  magnani- 
mous, and  he  would  no  doubt  have  won  a 
considerable   propaganda   victory. 

Instead.  Khrushchev  made  a  series  of  de- 
mands   the    United    States   could   not    meet 
under  any  considerable  circumstances. 
Why? 

The  answer.  I  think,  crept  out  In  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  tirade  Monday.  The  U-2  In- 
cident, he  said,  had  become  a  1  actor  in  tlie 
Internal  politics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  In  the  West  have  known  for  a  long 
time  of  the  behind-the-scenes  Jockej-lng  In 
the  Kremlin  over  the  policy  of  peai'-eful  coex- 
istence. Arrayed  against  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  his  supporters  have  stood  the  Stalinist 
clique  with  its  nostalgia  for  the  old  days 
of  the  mailed  hst,  and.  in  tandem,  the 
generals  of  the  Red  army  and  air  force.  Over 
Khrushchev's  shoulder  at  all  stages  has 
loomed  the  menace  of  Red  China  and  Its 
Stalln-tjrpe  leadership. 

These  groups  have  never  had  any  confi- 
dence in  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
Tliey  have,  acoordlng  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge, sabotaged  It  every  Inch  of  the  way  and 
now.  with  a  boost  from  the  U-2  Incident, 
they  have  stolen  the  initiative. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  In  other  words.  Is  playing 
the  simple  cat-and-mouse  game  of  political 
survival  In  the  toughest  league  there  is — the 
Kremlin  hierarchy. 

Where  does  all  of  this  leave  the  West? 
P>Drtunately.  I  think.  Mr    Khrushchev  has 
overreached  himself  with  world  opinion. 

His  phony  Innocence  deceives  no  one  "As 
Ood  is  my  witness."  he  said  on  Monday.  "I 
come  here  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
soul." 

The  only  way  I  know  to  describe  this  state- 
ment Is  with  the  Yiddish  word  "Hutspeh" 
("u"  like  the  "00"  in  "foot  ")  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  quality  shown  by  the  man  who 
murdered  his  mother  and  father  and  then 
demanded  mercy  because  he  was  an  orphan. 
The  world  surely  recognizes  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev for  the  sanctimonious  hypocrite  he  is. 
And  so  I  would  Judge  that  we  have  not 
lost  much.  If  any,  ground  In  our  projjaganda 
battle  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  have  to  play  our  hand  carefully 
with  respect  to  the  U-2  Incident,  but.  for  the 
moment  at  least,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  at  any 
great  disadvantage.  Happily,  the  Russians 
have  done  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  work  and 
have  muffed  their  opportunity. 

More  serious,  I  think,  are  the  pressures 
the  Soviet  Union  is  certain  to  exert  on  the 
circle  of  countries  which  serve  as  U.S.  alr- 
basos,  Norway,  Turkey.  Pakistan,  Japan,  and 
others  have  already  felt  the  hot  breatli  of 
Kremlin  dlspleastire  and  they  are  squirming 
under  It. 

Given  the  delicate  state  of  the  political 
situation  in  many  of  these  countries  as  It 
affects  relations  with  the  United  States,  we 
will  have  to  exert  the  utmost  dexterity  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  our  forward  bases  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  raising  of  polit- 
ical Issues  which  could  do  enormous  damage 


to  friendly  governments  with  their  own  elec- 
torates 

':rhi8  task  wiU  require  cool  and  careful 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and  great  restraint  on  the  part  of  all  US. 
political  leaders.  We  can  afford  no  further 
blunders.  Neither  should  criticism  of  the 
administration's  handling  of  this  episode  be 
permitted  to  degrenerate  Into  a  backbiting 
exchange  of  charge  and  countercharge.  The 
cot;  n  try  s  liit-erests  are  above  personal  or 
party  Interests.  At  all  times  we  should  strive 
to  maintain  bipartisan  unity  at  the  water's 
edge.    It  is  the  key  to  eurvlva:. 

Kow,  let  me  add  this  further  thought.  We 
ne^d  as  a  people,  in  developing  this  bi- 
partisan unity  at  the  waters  edge,  to  recog- 
niz-j  that  we  are  in  for  a  long,  hard  pull. 
The  U  2  Incident  Is  merely  an  episode. 
Those  who  were  pinning  aJl  their  hopes  on 
a  miracle  at  the  summit  were  bound  to  be 
dlsf.ppoln:«l  sooner  or  later.  They  have 
merely  b<^en  dlsapp^iinted  sooner. 

L<?t's  remember  that  the  springlike  atmos- 
phere of  the  1955  summit  meeting  was  subse- 
quently dispelled  by  Hungary  and  by  Suez^ 
and  yet  the  Big  Ftjur  managed  once  again  to 
find  Its  way  to  the  summit 

R.»rardles6  of  which  phase  we  are  In — 
."summit  or  contra^ummit — we  need  to  keep 
our  vision  as  firmly  fixed  on  our  goal  as  the 
Soviet  Union's  vision  Is  fixtid  on  Its  goal. 

Tlielr  cause  is  world  revolution  hv  what- 
ever route;  our  c.'iuse  is  the  spread  of  demo- 
cratic methods  and  UistltuUcns  as  a  mefuis 
of  checking  communism  and  contributing  to 
the  economic  progress  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  earth. 

We  dare  not  allow  our  glance  to  be  diverted 
from  our  objective  by  scare  tactics  nor  even 
by  overt  actions  short  of  war. 

If  there  Is  a  nuclear  stalemate  In  the 
world.  If  there  is  a  balance  of  terror,  then 
this  stalemate  and  this  balance  affect  the 
Russians  as  well  as  they  affect  us. 

Cow.ardlce  in  the  face  of  danger  will  only 
cause  us  to  give  away  what  cannot  be  taken 
from  us. 

Regardless  of  what  cards  he  draws,  the 
man  who  does  not  know  the  value  of  his 
own  hsnd  will  walk  away  from  the  poker 
table  without  his  shirt.  He  will  be  bluffed 
into  throwing  away  his  winning  hands  and 
suckered  Into  entering  p<ns  he  cannot  claim. 
This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  except  In 
three  respects:  The  stakes  are  higher.  The 
play  of  the  hands  is  Infinitely  more  complex. 
And  this  is  no  game. 

We  are  in  the  deadly  seriou"?  business  of 
seeing  to  our  survival  as  a  nation,  as  a  civi- 
lization, as  a  species. 

The  greatest  danger,  as  I  see  It,  to  sur- 
vival In  all  three  of  th«e  categories  Is  that 
our  antagonist  will  miscalculate. 

We  must  not  In  a  moment  of  vacillation 
allow  him  to  misjudge  •:he  point  at  which 
we  will  yield  no  further,  as  Hitler  misread 
the  intentions  of  tiie  British  in  the  after- 
math of  Munich. 

We  must  show  that  we  do  mean  business — 
that  wo  will  not  abandon  our  rights  nor 
shirk  our  duties.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
we  shall  suind  firm  in  the  face  of  threats — 
and.  If  we  do  this,  then  we  shall  make  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin  realize  that  the  line 
has  been  drawn  and  they  cannot  cross  it 
without  unleashing  the  lary  of  a  war  which 
no  one  can  win. 

This  Is  the  surest  road  to  peace.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  road — thi?  Communists  will 
put  roadblocks  every  m  le  along  the  way 
and  try  to  t^'mpt  us  and  our  allies,  with 
detoiu-s  which  they  can  make  attractive 
looking  Indeed  at  the  entrance,  carefully 
camouflaging  the  beartraps  to  which  they 
lead.  But  it  is  the  road  we  must  follow, 
whate\er  sacrifices  It  may  require,  if  we  as 
a  nation  are  to  survive — If  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  preserved. 
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SENATE 


Wkdnesday.  May  2,"),  19t)0 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  fronting  unfinished 
tasks  calling  for  courage  and  wisdom, 
we  bow  again  in  this  hallowed  shrine  of 
our  dear-bought  liberties,  asking  that 
Thy  completeness  may  flow  around  our 
incompleteness.  With  all  our  missing 
the  mark,  make  us  fit  servants  of  Thy 
will  in  all  the  earth. 

Upon  those  here  entrusted  with  the 
stewardship  of  the  Nation's  welfare, 
pour,  we  beseech  Thee,  a  double  portion 
of  Thy  enabling  grace. 

May  no  ugly  moods  of  thought  or 
speech  spoil  the  music  of  a  imited  fel- 
lowship May  criticism  be  tempered 
with  charity,  convictions  with  tolerance, 
appraisals  with  magnanimity,  and  even 
judgments  of  disapproval  with  apprecia- 
tion for  honest  motives  and  work  well 
done,  as  we  ascribe  to  others  the  pa- 
triotism without  alloy  we  claim  for  our- 
selves. 

In   the  Redeemer'.s   name  we   ask   it 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  May  24.  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SATELLITES  AND  PEACE 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  light  of  the  current  world  situ- 
ation, the  successful  efifort  to  launch  an 
experimental  Midas  satellite  by  the  Air 
Force  could  easily  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  of  the  year.  It  could 
easily  outmode  a  great  deal  of  current 
thinking,  and  could  make  academic 
many  of  the  disputes  which  now  divide 
the  world. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  Midas 
.satellite  family,  of  course,  is  to  provide 
early  warning  of  any  possible  ballistic 
missile  attack  against  the  United  States. 
Should  the  experiment  now  under  way  be 
successful,  the  time  in  which  we  would 
learn  of  such  an  assault  would  be  mate- 
rially increased. 

Behind  the  Midas  satellite,  there  is 
the  reconnaissance  satellite.  This  in- 
strument— still  in  the  future — can  give 
us  accurate  information  as  to  what  is 
happening  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  must 
look  upon  these  developments  as  more 
than  merely  weapons  added  to  the  miU- 
tary  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  If 
our  vision  is  limited  to  methods  of  de- 
struction, we  shall  not  obtain  the  only 
truly  worthwhile  goal — a  world  of  peace 
and  a  world  of  freedom. 

The  reconnaissance  satellite,  once  it 
is  in  operation,  will  bring  to  a  reality 
Piesident  Eisenhower's  proposal  for  open 
skies.  The  issues  of  "overflights"  and 
espionage  will  become  dim  echoos  out 
of  the  past. 

We  live  m  a  country  which  can  flour- 
ish best  in  a  world  where  secrecy  and 
su.spicion  have  been  abolished  We  have 
a  system  that  can  stand  up  under  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  other  people  seeking 
to  find  flaws  in  our  way  of  life 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  great  coun- 
try to  build  walls  to  keep  people  out  or 
to  shut  our  own  people  in.  We  can  exist 
confident  tn  the  strength  of  our  system 
which  provides  both  freedom  and  pros- 
perity to  an  extent  never  before  known 
in  history. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
as  I  have  suggested  before,  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  our  country  to  launch  a  crash 
program  to  develop  the  recormaL-^sance 
satellite  Once  it  is  in  orbit,  we  should 
offer  in  good  faith  to  turn  over  the  in- 
formation that  it  would  get  to  the  United 
Nations 

A  nation  which  is  not  an  aggressor, 
but  which  truly  desires  to  live  in  peace. 
has  nothing  to  lose  from  such  a  step.  It 
has.  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  to  gain. 

We  need  a  world  in  which  people  do 
not  have  to  live  under  the  haunting 
shadow  of  fear  that  a  deva.stating  attack 
may  be  launched  at  any  time  again-st 
their  whole  land.  That  world  can  be- 
come a  possibility :  and  it  may  be  that 
our  able  scientists  and  our  great  tech- 
nicians and  our  great  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment in  their  restless  and  eager  quest  for 
new  knowledge  may  put  into  our  hands 
instruments  that  can  lead  to  peace. 


EXECLTTIVTE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t<>mpore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Pl.^ns  for  VV')Hks  of  Impkovement  in  Iowa, 
KENTfCKY.    Tennessee.    Mississippi,    Mis- 

SOTRI,    SotJTK   C\aC)LIN.\,    .AND    WISCONSIN 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Badger  Creek 
and  Mlll-Picayane  Creek,  Iowa,  Marsh  Creek. 
Ky  .  and  Tenn  ,  Persimmon  and  Burnt  Corn 
Creek.  Miss  .  Tfibo  Creek.  Mo  ,  Pishing  Creek. 
S.C  .  and  Bad  Axe,  Wis.  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

Report   on    KE.APPORriONMENT   of  an 
Appropri.ation 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen."  for  the  fiscal 
year  I960,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
that  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemen- 
tal estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


Temporary  Increase  in  Amodnt  of  Obliga- 
tions Issued  Under  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  tht- 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  obligations.  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  (wlth 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

Plans  for  Works  or  Improviment  in  Okla- 
homa, Tennessei:,  Kentx'Ckt.  and  Texas 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Upper  Black 
Bear  Creek,  Okla  .  Reelfoot-lndlan  Creek, 
Tenn  and  Ky  .  and  Olmlto*  and  Oarclas 
Creeks.  Tex  (With  accompanying  papers); 
to   the  Committee  on   Public   Works 


MEMORIALS 

Memorials  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  referred  u.s  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
The  memorial  of  Robert  H  Kelly,  of  HotlS- 
ton.  Tex  .  remonstrating  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S  Res  94 1  relating 
to  the  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  certain  dis- 
pute* hereafter  arising;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

A  memorial,  signed  by  Ralph  Marsh,  and 
several  other  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
remonstrating  against  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  (8.  Res  94 1  relating  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  In  certain  disputes 
hereafter  arising;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1957  A  bill  to  encotirage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  production  of  domestic 
tin  (Rept   No.  1421)  . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S  1396  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
(Tunic ) .  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and  their 
two  minor  children.  Ante  Tunic,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Tunic  iRept  No.  1434); 

S.  2089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 
Lee(HyunKul)   (Rept  No.  1436) ; 

S2176  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Abele  Tarabocchia   (Rept    No    1436); 

S  2571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl  UlUteln" 
(Rept.  No.  1437); 

S.2646  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd  C. 
Klmm  (Rept  No.  1438) ; 

S  2717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Flor- 
lana  Vardjan  (Rept.  No.  1439); 

S.  2768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Slao-Pen  Chen 
Yu  (Rept.  No.  1440); 

S.  2817  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R 
Paquette  ( Rept  No   1441 ) ; 

S  2892  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Toehlko 
Hatta  (Rept  No.  1442); 

8. 2918.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Boris 
Priestly  (Rept  No   1443) ; 

S  2940  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zeldl  Born- 
stayn  (Rept   No    1444); 

S  2941  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ming- 
Chen  Hsu  (  nee  Nal-Fu  Mo)    ( Rept.  No   1445 ) ; 

S.  2946.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
(Demetrlos)    Dourakos    (Rept.   No     1446); 

S  2967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pln 
Tso  I  Rept.  No.  1447); 
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S  3016    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Walter  F 
Beecroft  (Rept   No.  1448); 

S  3027  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samlr  Anab- 
tawl  (Rept    No    1449); 

S  3091.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua'.e 
Mlra  (Rept.  No    1450); 

S  3142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lulsa 
Martinez  (Rept    No    1452); 

S  3143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ange'  Ardalz 
M.wtlnez  (Rept    No    1451); 

S.  3168  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlnos  Oeorglou  Stavropoulos  (Rept.  No. 
1453); 

3  3235  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Rublo  (Rept    No    1454  1. 

HR  471  An  act  to  amend  chapter  661  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the 
same  authority  t<^)  remit  indebtedness  of  en- 
listed members  upon  discharge  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have 
(Rept    No    1455). 

H  R  2588  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buck 
Yuen  Sail  (Rept   No    1456 1. 

H  R  4549  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Naggar   (Rept    No    1467); 

H  R  4834  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Antrjnlo  Turchl  (Rept  No   1458); 

H  R  5150  An  act  f'>r  the  relief  of  Oxir  Lady 
Of   the  iJike  Church    (Rept    No    1459); 

H  R  5880  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nels 
Lund  (Kept    No    1460) ; 

H  R  6712  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam  J 
Buzzaiua  (Rept    Nu    1461); 

H  R  7895  Ail  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Anne  ly^>veday   ( Rept    No    1462); 

H  R  8417  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grand 
Lxlge  of  North  Dakota,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Ma»<ins  ( Rept   No    1463); 

H  K  9106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Simpson  (Kept    N..    1464); 

HR  9170  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J 
Finn   Jr    i  Rept    No    1465)  ; 

H  R  9249  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mer- 
lene  A  Grant  (Rept   No    1466), 

H  R  9442  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bradford  LaRue  (Rept  No   1467); 

H  R  9563  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Enzlnger  (Rept    No    1468); 

H.R.9921  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty  made 
to  members  and  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard    (Rept    No     1469 1; 

HJ  Res  208  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
West  Virginia  Centennial  Celebration  to  be 
held  In  1963  at  various  locations  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept    1483) ; 

8  Res  98  Resolution  to  refer  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  the  bill  (S.  1284)  for  the  relief  of 
William  E    Stone   (Rept.  No    1431); 

S.  Res  107  Resolution  to  refer  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  the  bill  (S  1651)  for  the 
relief  of  Archie  L.  Dickson.  Jr  (Rept  No 
1432) ;  and 

S  Res  140  Resolution  referring  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  the  bill  (S  2243)  for  the 
relief  of  Ralph  Feffer  and  Sons  (Rept.  No. 
1433). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 

S  2106  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emlko 
Nagamlne  (  Rept    No.  1470)  ; 

S  2237  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlco  Dellc 
(Rept.  No    1471 ) . 

S  2964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok  (Rept   No    1472)  ; 

S.  2982  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Glron  Rixlrlguez  (Rept.  No.  1473); 

S.  2991  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee 
Chin  (Rept    No    1474) : 

H  R  2645  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Cruz-Figueroa  (Rept    No    1476); 

H  R  6816  An  act  to  amend  section  57a  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  93(a))  and 
■ectlon  152.  title  18.  United  States  Code 
(Rept.  No,  1477) ; 

H  R  8888  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria  (Rept.  No.  1478) ;  and 


H.J  Res  678  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens  ( Rept.  No.  1475 ) . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,   with  ajnendments; 

S  762  A  bill  for  the  relief  erf  Manuel 
Alves  DeCarvalho  (Rept    No    1479); 

S  2639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tong  Mo 
Loul  ( Rept.  No.  1480  )  ; 

S.  3038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pak  Jung  HI 
(Rept  No.  1481 ) ;  and 

H.J  Res  638  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens  )  Rept.  No. 
1482) 

By  Mr.  WILEY,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  285  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Skenandore  (Rept  No.  1422) 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1321.  A.  bin  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  a  trust  Instrument 
executed  by  James  B.  Wilbur  (Rept  No. 
1423) 

By  Mr  ERVTN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton  (Rept.  No    1424). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments: 

H  R  7577.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  the  8Cop>e  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept    No    1425) 

By  Mr  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   without   amendment. 

HR  1653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
Albl  (Rept   No    1426) 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

8  J.  Res  181.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth 
Appreciation  Week    (Rept.  No.   1428). 

By  Mr  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   with  an   amendment 

H.R.  6121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placid 
J.  Pecoraro.  Gabrlelle  Pecoraro.  and  their 
minor  child.  Joseph  Pecoraro  (Rept  No 
1427). 


SUSPENSION   OF   DEPORTATION   OF 

CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  re- 
port an  original  concurrent  resolution 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens,  and  I  sub- 
mil  a  report  (No.  1430'  thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S  Con. 
Res.  108'  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rpv- 
resentatives  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(5)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214;  8 
use.  1254(c)  )  : 

A  4337830.  Ballan.  Hetoum. 

A  3796156,  Cocchlara.  Franceso. 

A   580.5886,  Diachuk   Anton 

A-3217992,  EKinatl.  Dante  Joseph. 

A-6967256   Friesen,  Jacob  T. 

A   10367234,  Goethals.  David. 

A~6«83188,  Gustafson,  Elmer  Knute. 

A-6398546.  Hlng.  Lee. 


A-3753202.  Kirsch.  Helen  Ann  Hudson. 

A-4678924,  Knaisky,  Alex, 

A-29I6574,  Krasmski,  Felix  Frank. 

A-1843781.  Kulesza.  Stanley. 

A-5062680.  Lebel.  Morris.       , 

A-4084621.  Leto.  Gaetano.    ^ 

A-3479810   Loeb.  Harry 

A-2278968.  Matuslak.  Walter. 

A-5958294.  Morten,  William  Richard. 

A-3399434.  Padilla.  Joe, 

A-51(>4925.  Parsin.  Nicholas. 

A-5761121.  Reyes-Perez,  Manuel. 

A-6953y45  Rosen,  Reuben. 

A-2833184   Ventrera.  Rocco. 

A^535016.  VlahOF.  Anastaslo. 

A-6948450.  Zarate.  Lorenzo. 

A-3785377,  Vltagliano,  Feleclano 

A- 10949520,  Cicchettl,  Biaggio  John 

A-6782676,  Vielkmd,  Joseph  Rudolph 

A-6401740,  Willumeit,  Otto  Albert. 

A- 10087628,  Cheung.  Pat  Kwock. 

A-1853197  Ignotis,  Leonas  Louis. 

A-507055.5,  Kulakowskl    James, 

A-5751283,  Lara,  Lupe  Rlncon. 

A-4454891.  Nestroy.  Joseph. 

A-3207150,  Plevinsky.  John  J. 

A- 10845906.  Woon.  Huey  Gim. 

A-1291890,  Andrade-Marrero.  Francisco, 

A  2950893.  Btgras.  Norman  John  Leonsu-d. 

A  8874149,  Hurtado,  Raymond 

A- 5206377,  Ketzenzis,  BaslUos  Demos 

A-  5175516  McKay,  Julia  Elizabeth. 

A-3028956.  Moy,  Yee 

A^l&0474,  Nadzam,  John  Andrew. 

A-2561599,  De  Hernandez.  Angelina  Diaz. 

A  3183469.  Pagnozzi,  Joseph  Pepe. 
A   5652064.  Bagllore,  Frank 

A-5731475,  Polkers.  Herman  Richard 
All  166168.  Guillen-Porras   Marcos. 

A-  3173438,  Herskovltz.  Lajos. 
A-1734315.  Yeargle,  Roy  A. 

A   5750516.  Deutsch,  Frank. 

A  2079872,  Glasser,  Charles. 

A -5480212.  Hiracheta-Rodrlguez.  Anacelto. 

A    10198028  Lxjsa.  Primitive. 

A  ^682905.  Russo  Guy  Thomas. 

A   10432443,  Walter.  George. 

A  2323922   Phiskunoff,  Peter 

A  2753700   Lopez.  Manuel 

A -4963677.  Andrews,  Michael. 

A  5938328.  Hollander.  Per  Erik  Gunnar. 

A   5206147.  Stern,  Herman. 

A   2610759.  Alvanos,  Blias. 

A-I0392830,  beppa.  Michael. 

A- 1090977.  Velasquez-Refugio.  Francisco. 

A-2539330,      Mikkelsen.      Hans      Christian 
Gunnar. 


COMPENSATION  OF  STATE  OF  ORE- 
GON FOR  FIREFIGHTING  COSTS— 
RLT^IIENCE  OP  BILL  TO  COLTRT 
OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  report 
an  original  resolution  referring  S.  1153 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  I  submit  a 
report  <No    1429'   thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  resolution  <S.  R^s.  327*  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  TTtat  the  bill  (S.  1153)  entitled 
•  A  bill  to  compensate  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  firefightlng  costs",  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  court  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufflrient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a   claim,   legal   or   equitable,   against  the 
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United  States  and  the  annount.  tf  any.  legaHy 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimants. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCE- 
DURE"—INDIYTDUAL  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.    1484 » 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  61.  as  ex- 
tended, I  submit  a  veport  entitled  "Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure." 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley;,  and  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ^Mr.  Keating]. 
I  ask  that  the  report,  together  with  the 
individual  views,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSmON  OP 
EXECUTIVE   PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  ELxecutive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  Ust 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nommations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Forelem  Commerce: 

Alfred  C  Rlchn.^r.d,  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  admiral  in  rhe  U.S. 
Coast  Guard:  and 

James  A.  Hirshfleld,  -Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  vice  ad- 
miral m  the  US.  Coast  Guard 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

Roy  L.  Stephenson.  L)f  Iowa,  to  be  U  S  d!.?- 
trict  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  17  flag  and  general  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  and  Navy  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar are  as  follows : 

Co!.  Joseph  Leroy  Bernler,  Dental  Corps, 
U.S.  -Army,  for  appointment  as  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General,  US.  Army,  as  major  general. 
Dental  Corps,  In  the  Regular  Arm.y  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  major  general  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States; 


Brl^.  Gen.  Richard  Stelnbach.  Army  of  the 

United  State*,  ooloaiel,  XJS.  Army,  for  te.m- 
porarr  appolntlient  la  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  ta  tiie  rank  oX  major  general; 
and 

Col.  Howard  Allen  Morrl*.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  US 
Armyi;  Col.  TUomas  De^orth  Ro«;ers.  US. 
Army;  and  Col.  Seymour  Aiistin  Potter,  Jr  , 
US  .\rmy.  for  tampijr^ixy  appomtment  in  the 
Army  of  the  Uaited  St-ites  In  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general; 

Rear  .Arim  Miirris  A  Hirsch,  US.  Navy,  for 
tppointment  as  Director  of  Budget  aiKl  Re- 
fAjrts  in   the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

Lt.  Gen  William  Stevens  Lawton.  and  siin- 
dry  other  offlcerj.  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general;   and 

C^.p':  WUliami  C  Mott.  US  Nary.  t<>  be 
Judge  AdvTcate  General  of  the  Navy 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  favorably  a  total  of  3  035 
nominations  m  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
in  the  grade  cf  captain  and  below.  All 
of  these  names  have  already  appcnred 
in  the  CoNGRESsioN.^L  Record  In  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  bo  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Vice  Pre.'^ident's  desk,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  any  ?>enator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  folfcws: 

Lt.  Col.  Vlrgll  J  O'Connor,  for  appoint- 
ment as  permarer.t  registrar  of  the  VS. 
Air  Force  .Academy. 

Bdwtn  M.  Bra<lley,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

John  W  Carlson,  and  sundry  other^  dis- 
tinguished military  .students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Re^alar  Air  Force;   and 

Donald  Josepli  StuXel  and  Thom.as  Allen 
Walker,  cadets,  US  Military  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force;    and 

Alfred  J  Cler  and  sundry  other  midship- 
men I  Naval  Academy),  to  be  permanent  en- 
signs in  tlie  Navy. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  b>'  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follo^Ts: 

By  Mr  HUMPHRET: 
S.  3591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  E   Water- 
.■^tradt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    YOUNG  of  North   Dakota: 
8.  3592.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of   Markos  J. 
Janavaras;    to   tlje   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

J.AVTTS  I  : 

S  J  Res.  198  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  of  June  16.  1938.  creating 
the  Niagara  FalLs  Brtdpe  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  Beparate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SUSPENSION   OP    DEPORTATION  OF 

CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  'S   Con.  Res.  108  > 


favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  lu 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

iSee  the  above  concunent  re.solution 
printed  in  f'lU  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastlawd.  which  appe«rs  under  the 
heading  "Report.s  of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTION 


COMPENSATION  OF  STATE  OF  ORE- 
GON FOR  FIREFIGHTINO  COSTS — 
REFERENCE  OF  BILL  TO  COURT 
OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
(in  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  ori*!inal 
resolution  S  Res.  327  >  refrmnp  S.  1153 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  Uie  heading  Re- 
fX)rts  of  Committees.") 


NIAGAR.\  FALLS  BRIDGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  delighted  indeed 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  presently 
occupying  the  chair,  for  I  am  sure  this 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  ium. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Javtts!,  and  myself.  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  of  June  16.  1938.  with 
respect  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Bridge  Com- 
mi-ssion.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  198)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  of  June  16. 
1938.  creating  the  Niagara  Palls  Bridge 
Commission,  introduced  by  Mr.  KaATi.NC 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  jAvrrs),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    DOUGLA.S: 

Address  In  tribute  to  Jane  Addams.  de- 
livered by  Senat<M-  Douglas  at  Rockford 
College  on  April  29.  1960 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH; 

Excerpts  fron.  speecii  by  Stuart  Tipton, 
president  of  Air  Transport  Association,  at 
Morganbown.  W.  Va.,  May  24,  1960.  and  ex- 
cerpts from  remarks  by  Mr  R.*ndolph  at 
sane  place  and  time 


A    TIME    FOR    NONPARTISAN    SELF- 
EXAMINATION  ON  THE  SUMMIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  as  a 
Democrat,  I  rise  to  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  wisest  and  the  most  sensible 
advice  on  the  whole  U-2  plane  and  .sum- 
mit debate  has  been  spoken  by  a  Re- 
publican, the  Governor  of  New  York, 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 


1960 
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The  full  text  of  his  speech  was  put 
into  the  Congressional  Record  yester- 
day; but  because  I  think  at  least  one 
part  of  his  excellent  remarks  deserves 
special  emphasis,  I  shall  today  read  the 
concluding  portion  of  Governor  Rocke- 
fellers  speech,  as  follows: 

The  discuBnton  and  debate  upon  these 
matters  mu.'^t  not  degenerate  into  a  clash 
of  absurd  partisan  absolutes  It  must  not 
be  aUowed  to  become  a  thing  of  glib  cliches 
or  Irresponsible  invective  or  bitter  slogans. 
It  must  be  a  thing  of  sense  and  substance. 

CALLS    FOR    SELf- EXAMINATION 

We  know  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
our   basic   principles  of   p>ollcy   In   the  world. 

We  km.  V  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  dignity  and  the  integrity  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  per6.jMlfylng  the.se  principles. 

The  special  and  powerful  faculty  of  the 
democratic  process,  however.  Is  not  self- 
congratulation  but  self-examination 

We  owe  our  friends  in  the  world — and 
our  own  consciences — something  more  sig- 
nificant than  an  American  proclamation  of 
national  perfection 

We  owe  them  and  ourselves  an  example— 
a  powerful  example — of  a  people  who  are 
morally  and  intellectually  competent  to 
pursue  reasoned  review  and  criticism  of 
their  own  actions 

The   future   is    what    matters 

This  defines  the  U-at  for  both  political 
parties:  to  give  positive  proof  that  we  can 
make  a  difficult  and  stressful  I  me  a  thought- 
ful and  creative  time. 

Let  our  reasoning  be  rigorous,  our  speech 
fair,  our  Judgments  honest  There  Is  no 
other  way  to  discover  truth  or  to  define 
purpose 

This  Is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  for 
a  free  people  to  act  their  age — and  for  their 
age. 

CONGRESSIONAL  HYPOCRISY  ON 
HEALTH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  li^nore  the  just  pleas  of  our  senior 
citizens  for  adequate  medical  care. 
Neither  can  we  sidestep  the  blunt  charge 
of  hypocrisy  which  is  leveled  at  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  so  many  of  the  let- 
ters we  receive — charges  based  on  the 
free  medical  care  we  enjoy,  supplement- 
ing our  $22,500  salaries. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  that  is  one  of  the  count- 
less number  which  contain  that  charge. 
There  bein^;  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sir  Why  Is  It  considered  to  be  social- 
istic for  the  aged  to  get  a  little  Government 
help  during  sickness  when  Government  big- 
wigs can  t;o  into  Walter  Reed  Hospital  for 
free  and  we  never  hear  anything  about  that 
being  called  socialism? 

I  paid  dues  into  health  Insurance  for  years 
but  never  had  occasion  to  use  It.  But  when 
I  reached  65  years  of  age  they  sent  me  a 
golden  years  policy  stating  the  limited 
amounts  I  would  be  allowed  to  draw  and 
raising  mv  dues  from  «4  55  per  month  to 
$15.10  a  month.  I  get  tlOO  per  month  social 
security  to  live  on,  pay  insurance,  taxes,  and 
any  other  expenses. 

If  the  Forand  bill  Is  too  objectionable  why 
not  set   up  some  kind  of  old-age  insurance 
that  the  old  people  can  afford,  so  that  they 
can  be  taken  care  of  during  sickness''     _ 
Yours  truly,  ' 


CONGRATULATIONS     TO     SENATOR 
CHURCH.      REGRETS     FOR      GOV- 
ERNOR NELSON,  ON  DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL       CONVENTION       KEY- 
NOTER   SELECTION 
Mr   PROXMIRE.     Mr  President,  yes- 
terday the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee selected  the  splendid  youn^  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church]   as  keynoter. 
He  deserves  our  hearty  congratulations. 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  a  splendid  job 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  I  must  ex- 
press my  own  very  deep  disappointment 
and  regret  that  the  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    Gaylord     Nelson,     a     magnificent 
si)eaker  who  has  won  widespread  acclaim 
by  citizens  of  both  parties  in  Wisconsin, 
was  not  selected.     I  understand  he  was. 
along  with  Senator  Church,  one  of  the 
two  leading  contenders.     Mr.  President, 
I   greatly   re.-=pect   and   admire   the   elo- 
quence of  Members   of  this  body      We 
have  among  us  some  of   the  most  elo- 
quent speakers  in  the  country.    Governor 
Nelson  is  a  match  for  the  best. 

I  am  sure  Governor  Nelson  has  before 
him  an  outstanding  and  brilliant  future. 


DESIRABILITY  OF  REVISION  OF 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  time  I  may  address  the  Senate 
for  10  minutes  in  addition  to  the  cus- 
tomary limitation  in  the  morning  hour. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  January  1960,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  finished  20 
years  of  paying  monthly  benefits. 
Checks  were  mailed  to  13^4  miUion  men. 
women,  and  children  in  communities 
tliroughout  the  country.  Since  January 
1940.  when  the  first  Social  Security 
checks  were  received,  21  million  bene- 
ficiaries have  received  benefits  totaling 
$50  4  billion.  Retired  workers  and  their 
dependents  have  received  $38.1  billion 
of  this  amount.  The  survivors  of  work- 
ers who  have  died  received  $11.6  billion. 
Since  July  1957,  about  $750  million  has 
been  paid  to  eligible  disabled  workers 
and  their  dependents.  In  addition  to 
these  monthly  benefits,  lump-sum  death 
payments  of  $1.2  biUion  have  been  paid. 
There  should  be  pride  that  our  social 
security  plan,  which  began  as  a  system 
covering  only  workers  in  commerce  and 
indust'-y  has  won  expansion,  so  that 
today  practically  all  Americans  who  are 
earning  a  living  are  covered. 

Presently,  only  15. 1  million  persons 
in  America's  labor  force  are  not  under 
the  Social  Security  system.  This  is  out 
of  a  work  force  made  up  of  70.7  million 
in  the  United  States.  A  breakdowTi  of 
those  not  covered  is  as  follows:  4.5  mil- 
lion are  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees;  4.1  million  are  un- 
employed; agricultural  workers  total  13 
million;  1.3  miUion  are  unpaid  family 
workers;  1  million  are  retired  railroad 
workers;  0.9  miUion  domestic  workers 
are  not  covered;  and  miscellaneous 
workers  total  2  million. 


Liberalizations  began  in  the  1939 
amendments,  when  Congress  recognized 
family  need  and  provided  benefits  to  de- 
pendents and  survivors,  as  well  as  to  the 
family  breadwinners.  Amendments  ex- 
tended coverage  and  increased  benefits 
m  1950.  In  1956.  amendments  provided 
benefits  for  people  aged  50  and  over  who 
were  so  severely  disabled  that  they  could 
not  work  again. 

There  were  other  1956  improvements, 
which  I  shall  mention  m  a  moment. 

In  West  Virgima  the  effect  of  these 
programs  has  been  dramatically  illus- 
trated In  1950.  only  46.253  persons  re- 
ceived social  security  checks  By  Feb- 
ruar>-  1959.  the  number  totaled  159,399 — 
almost  four  times  the  1950  total.  In 
1950,  monthly  payments  in  West  Vir- 
sinia  amounted  to  S294.000  per  month. 
In  1959.  the  figure  stood  at  S8  836.729  a 
month  This  money  means  a  great  deal 
not  only  to  the  recipients,  but  also  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say,  however, 
that  the  present  system  is  perfect.  For 
this  reason,  I  urge  lowering  the  eligible 
retirement  age  to  62  for  men,  to  be  the 
same  as  for  women.  Both  should,  also, 
receive  full  benefits. 

The  1956  amendments  provided  full 
benefits  for  widows  at  the  age  of  62, 
and  wives  and  women  workers  were  given 
the  option  of  accepting  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits  at  age  62  or  waiting  for 
full  benefits  at  ape  65.  I  am  one  who 
has  long  been  an  advocate  of  a  lower 
and  more  realistic  retirement  age  for 
our  social  security  program.  I  supported 
this  change  in  1956,  even  though  I  did 
not  believe  then,  as  I  do  not  believe  now, 
that  it  went  far  enough 

A  recent  collective  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association,  entitled 
■Automation:  Its  Impact  on  Business 
and  Labor."  suggests  some  of  the  new 
job  displacement  problems  which  are 
already  taking  place  and  which  will  be 
multipUed  m  the  future.  The  older 
worker  is  the  Urget  of  such  changes. 

This  report  points  out  that  many  peo- 
ple fear  that  labor  will  suffer  -erious  dis- 
location and  hardship  resulting  from 
automation.  They  express  deep  con- 
cern that  over  the  next  5  to  10  years, 
when  the  great  changes  from  automa- 
tion will  t>ecome  accentuated,  there  will 
be  a  growing  surplus  of  jobseekers. 

Automation  has  already  produced 
eraphic  effects  in  my  State.  In  1950. 
West  Virginia  had  117.000  men  employed 
in  the  coal  fields.  Today,  a  decade  later, 
there  are  less  than  40.000  men  employed 
in  West  Virginia  coal  mines,  and  just 
as  much,  or  more,  coal  can  \y^  produced. 
West  Virginia  is  not  the  orJy  StAte  so 
affected  by  automation.  All  States  have 
their  problems.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  154  encine  blocks  run  through  the 
production  line  in  an  hour,  at  the  Ford 
plant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  requiring  only 
41  workers  on  the  line— a  production 
which,  under  the  old  methods,  required 
117  men.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported recently  that  the  Raytheon  Man- 
ufacturing Co.s  Television  and  Radio 
Division  plant  is  able  to  produce  1,000 
radios  a  day.  with  just  2  workers  on  the 
line.     To  maintain  that  production  rate, 
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standard  hand  assembly  requires  a  labor 
force  of  200  men.  A  new  machine,  called 
Autofab,  can  assemble  in  a  liUle  over  a 
minute  the  same  number  of  multiple- 
pan  electronic  units  that  one  worker, 
using  conventional  machinery,  could  do 
in  a  full  day.  It  requires  only  two  work- 
ers and  a  supervisor,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  more  than  200,000  assemblies  a  month, 
operating  40  hours  a  week. 

I  submit  that  we  must,  as  one  very  im- 
portant step  in  meeting  the  problems 
which  automation  is  already  creating, 
recognize  that  providing  a  lower  retire- 
ment age  under  our  social  security  sys- 
tem IS  absolutely  essential. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge so  clearly  outlined  for  us  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Planning  Associ- 
ation to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Por,  in  the  words  of  this  report,  work- 
ers— and  especially  older  workers — dis- 
placed by  automation  will  not  automat- 
ically fit  into  those  new  jobs  which  will 
be  created  because — 

UnskUled  workers,  workers  with  specialized 
skills  whose  jobs  have  been  taken  over  by 
machines,  and  older  workers  who  have  spent 
c»  working  lifetime  In  a  Job  only  to  find  their 
skills  made  obsolete  overnight,  ail  have  to  be 
retrained  so  that  they  have  a  chance  to  ac- 
quire the  new  skills  they  need  to  work  In  an 
automated  factory  or  office.  Older  workers, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  present  a  particular 
problem.  It  Is  not  easy  for  them  to  iearn  a 
new  sltill  or.  since  employees  are  notably 
reluctant  to  hire  them,  to  And  a  new  Job. 

Summarizing  its  findings  and  their 
implications  for  the  future,  the  report 
points  to  a  lower  retirement  age  as  one 
of  the  adjustments  which  must  be  made: 

The  effect  of  automation  Is  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity, with  the  result  that  the  problem 
of  a  dynamic  balance  between  the  ninnber 
of  Jobseekers  and  the  number  of  available 
Jobs  IS  very  precarious.  The  solution  Is  less 
work  for  each  person,  so  that  there  Is  3<:ime- 
thing  for  everybody  to  do.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  the  shorter  workweek. 
through  a  lower  retirement  age.  and  through 
a  raising  of  the  age  at  which  people  enter  the 
labor  force.  The  balance  can  also  be  main- 
tained by  limiting  the  speed  at  which  avuo- 
matlon  Is  Introduced.  If  none  of  these  steps 
Is  taken — or,  if  they  are  not  all  taken — the 
result  will  be  mass  unemployment,,  depres- 
sion, and  human  suffering. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  conviction  that  we  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  lower  the  retire- 
ment age  in  our  social  security  plan  from 
age  65  to  age  62  for  men.  as  is  the  case 
for  women. 

Opponents  of  any  reduction  in  the  re- 
tirement age  maintain  that  such  a  move 
would  be  too  expensive.  Certainly  it 
would  cost  more  than  the  present  pro- 
gram, but  how  much  does  it  cost  the 
Government  when  X  number  of  work- 
ers are  without  jobs?  Would  not  the 
reduced  cost  of  public  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation  programs  go 
a  long  way  toward  equalizing  the  in- 
creased cost  of  lowering  the  age  for  re- 
tirement ■' 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
provided  figures  recently  which  indicate 
the  cost  to  the  employer,  the  employee, 
and  the  setf-employed  were  the  eligibil- 
ity age  reduced  to  63  for  men,  with  just 
men  receiving  full  benefits. 


The  flgurea  are  based  on  the  long-term 
or  level -premium  coet.  For  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  combined,  the  cost 
would  be  a  fraction  more  than  two-fifths 
of  I  percent  of  payroll — more  easily  un- 
derstood, approximately  $1.4  billion  per 
year.  The  ai^lf-employed  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  a  little  less  than 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  payroll. 
Approximateiy  15  million  male  workers 
would  be  affected  immediately 

Mc^'e  feasible  would  be  the  plan,  as  I 
have  stressed,  for  both  men  and  women 
to  receive  full  benefits  at  age  62  The 
cost  here  would,  of  course,  be  correspond- 
ingly higher.  Still  working  with  the  level 
premium  co»t,  the  employee  and  em- 
ployer would  each  pay  approximately 
two-fifths  of  1  percent  of  the  payroll,  the 
self-employed  would  pay  about  three- 
fifths  of  1  percent  of  the  payroll.  The 
total  cost  of  the  program  on  an  annual 
basis  would  te  about  $2 '2  billion,  with 
.some  2  million  workers  becoming  eligible 
for  retirement . 

Theoretically,  if  each  person  eligible 
for  retiremeot  were  to  take  advantage  of 
the  lowering  of  the  age  limit  to  62.  at 
least  half  of  those  4  million  Americans 
now  unemployed  would  certainly  have  a 
better  chance  for  a  job. 

Many  of  those  eligible  for  retirement 
at  age  62  would  not  retire,  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable thaC  thousands — perhaps  over  a 
million — jobs  would  be  made  available. 

For  years  I  have  advocated  the  lower- 
ing of  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60. 
Opposition  ie  strong  to  this.  Perhaps, 
after  hearing  the  feasibility  of  the  lower 
age  for  social  .security  retirement,  thase 
opponents  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
join  me  in  the  urging  of  a  reduced  age 
limitation  to  62. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippmann  wrote 
recently: 

The  central  ssue  of  the  world  struggle  is 
whether  the  9D.let  system  or  a  liberal  system 
can  deal  best  '^Ith  the  problem.s  that  beset 
mankind  In  'hat  struggle  we  .ihall  surely 
lose  if  we  tell  tl.e  world  that,  though  we  have 
the  richest  ecoi.cxny  in  ail  history,  o'lr  liberal 
system  is  such  that  we  cannot  afford  a  sure 
defense  and  adequate  provision  for  the  civil 
needs  of  our  p'-ople. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  urge  revision 
of  our  social  security  system.  A  volun- 
tary retiremjerit  ace  of  60  for  both  men 
and  women  1^  amply  justified.  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all.  how- 
ever. A  proi^er  step  toward  this  goal 
would  be  to  lower  the  age  for  men  to  62, 
30  to  equal  the  retirement  age  for  women, 
and  pay  full  benefits  at  62  to  both. 


THE  SU-rMIT  CONFEFIENCE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  some- 
where m  the  iiook  of  Books,  there  is  the 
statement  that  "a  little  child  shall  lead 
them."  It  W::vs  my  privilege  yesterday 
to  .'^peak  to  a  giroup  of  more  than  42  chil- 
dren from  a  high  school  in,  as  I  recall, 
Oshkosh.  Wis  Then  I  submitted  my- 
self to  questiciiing. 

One  of  the  questions  was  related  to 
the  recent  V-2  plan  incident  and  went 
something  like  this:  "Senator,  if  we  have 
agreed  not  to  continue  the  exploratc«T 
missions  witb  our  U-2.  how  are  we  going 
to  know  what  is  going  an  inside  Russia?" 


That  question  was  asked  before  Midas 
was  thrown  into  space — our  recent  won- 
derful demonstration  that  we  are  not 
behind,  but  that  we  are  ahead,  of  the 
Kremlin.  So  perhaps  that  is  the  answer. 
But  I  could  not  miswer  the  question  ex- 
cept to  say  thai  in  this  age  of  explora- 
tion. \fe  will  fine  'he  answer  or  we  will 
contiuuo  the  U-2  exploratory  plane  mis- 
.'iions.    To  me.  that  makes  common  serLse. 

But  the  httle  child  had  the  an.swer. 
becau'ie  what  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  do 
not  know  what  i5  coing  on  back  of  the 
Iron  Curtain?  My  mail  mdicates  clearly 
that  that  attitude  exemplihe.s  the  atti- 
tude of  a  iiood  many  people.  Ihey  re- 
alize we  have  got  to  be  on  our  toes,  that 
we  cannot  fall  asleep,  that  as  I  have  .said 
many  times,  we  have  got  to  be  ade^quatc. 
thai  we  caniiot  put  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  running  tlie  risk  of  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  So  that  little  child  had  the 
wi.'^om  that  some  grownups  do  not  have. 

Tomorrow,  or  on  Pnday.  a.s  everyone 
knows,  we  expect  to  have  the  .Secretary 
of  State  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and.  of  course,  a  great  many 
questions  will  be  asked  him.  Some  of 
the  questions  wer^  submitted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yesterday  Let  me  .say  that  practically 
all  of  the  questions  have  been  answered. 
The  people  know  the  answers  now,  be- 
cause of  the  discussions  over  the  radio 
and  over  television.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  our  great  American  reporters, 
whom  I  heard  la.'^t  night,  intimated  that 
the  people  in  Eurape  are  not  a  bit  up^et. 
that  they  understand  the  situation.  We 
want  to  know  wh.it  the  Kremlin  Is  up  to. 

The  PRESIDE.vr  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  hajs  expired. 

Mr  WILEY.  1.  ask  for  3  more  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  They  recognize  the  sit- 
uation. They  recognize  also  that  spy- 
ing has  been  going  on  from  early  days, 
and  that  there  is  a  difference  when  one 
goes  into  a  country  in  unifonr.  rocs  into 
that  country  aiTned.  as  a  spy.  and  when 
a  photographer,  with  the  D-2  in.<?tru- 
ment,  covers  the  .space  about  which  he 
wants  to  know  ^vhat  is  going  on.  In 
other  words,  bec.iu.se  we  could  not  get 
L)ehind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  had  to  go 
over  it.  When  we  got  over  it,  we  got. 
as  many  of  us  know,  excellent  pictures 
of  what  the  Kremlin  has  built  up 

One  of  the  qu?stion.s  that  has  bet-n 
asked  is.  What  w:is  the  underlying  cause 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  action  in  leans'' " 

Fundamentally.  I  believe  there  were  a 
number  of  factors,  including: 

The  Soviet  Premier  did  not  want  a 
conference,  because  it  was  evident  that 
the  allies,  standin?  shoulder  to  .shoulder, 
were  not  going  to  make  concessions  to 
the  demajid.s  of  tlie  Communists. 

Mr.  Khru-^^hchev,  too,  has  troubles  at 
home,  economic  and  military,  with  ths 
propo.sed  reduction  of  armed  forces,  as 
well  as  political  unrest. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  opposing  the  relatively 
conciliatory  line  adopted  by  Klirushchev, 
needled  htm  for  a  tougher  policy. 

The  Kremlin.  I  frankly  believe,  was 
afraid  of  the  tremendous  Impact  which 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  visit  would  have  upon 
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the  Soviet  people  After  all.  Ike  has 
demonstrated  his  salesmanship  over  a 
great  deal  of  this  earth.  The  people 
know  he  speaks  with  conviction  and  that 
he  speaks  honestly  The  people  have 
faith  in  him.  Khrushchev  was  afraid 
of  the  impact  of  his  visit,  there  is  no 
question  atxiut  it 

One  of  the  thing.'  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  was  what  was  stated  by  this 
Russian  youngster  of  28  or  29  years  of 
age,  who  recentlj  left  the  Kremlin's 
espionage  force.    He  said: 

Tou  know,  there  U  a  new  generaUon  of  ua 
youngster*  In  Ruasiu.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  standard  of  living  We  are  not 
satlafled  with  our  voice  in  the  government 
We  want  something  more  to  say. 


That  all  intimat4Hl  to  me.  at  least,  that 
Khrushchev  is  not  having  such  an  easy 
time. 

Mr  President,  all  added  up— they 
called  for  Khrushchev's  grabbing  at 
straws,  in  this  case,  the  U-2  incident— 
to  call  off  Soviet  participation  in  a  con- 
ference that  would  not  give  them  what 
they  were  expected  to  demand 

Is  there  any  known  explanation  of 
Khrushchev's  personal  attacks  on  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower? 

'While  it  is  only  speculative,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  deduce  that  the  pressures 
on  Khru.shchev  were  so  great  that  he 
found  him.^elf  m  a  position  not  only  of 
denouncing  US  folicy.  but  because  of 
previous  past,  relatr  ely  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S  President,  now  found 
it  necessary  to  denounce  him  personally. 
If  there  had  b^en  no  U-2  Incident, 
uould  the  confererce  have  been  held? 

From  all  evideiwe  available,  it  appears 
that  if  Khi-ushciieA-  had  not  used  the  U-2 
flight  as  an  excu.se  he  would  have  found 
another  reason  fo-  refusing  to  hold  the 
conference. 

What  was  the  significance  of  Malinov- 
sky's  attendance  at  the  conference'' 

The  pre.sence  ol  the  general— looking 
over  Khrushchev  $  .shoulder — may  well 
indicate  a  .stroneer  voice  of  the  military 
in  Soviet  affairs  In  the  past,  military 
chaperons  have  jTOved  far  more  omi- 
nous than  ju.st  a  traveling  companion 
for  leaders  of  communism. 

Wliat  is  the  situation  new  inside 
Rus-sia  as  a  result  of  the  blowup  of  the 
conference  ■* 

For  the  Communists,  the  hard  core  of 
Stalinists  apparer  tly  have  won  a  point 
Por  the  general  pipulation.  however,  all 
evidence  points  toward  a  great  uneasi- 
ness—including f?ar  of  war  from  the 
blowup  of  the  conference.  A  major  ob- 
jective of  the  U.^;.  policy  now  must  be 
aimed  toward  stemming  this  uneasi- 
ness— insofar  as  possible — and  separat- 
ing the  acts  of  the  Communists — a  4-  to 
6-ix*rcent  minority  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
from  the  p>eople. 

What  was  the  reason  for  the  U-2  flight 
behind  tlie  Iron  Curtain? 

The  an.swer  is  simple.  We  were  gath- 
ering information  to  prevent  a  sneak 
attack  upon  ouiselves  or  any  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  wlilch  are  targets  of 
Communist  aceref-sion.  Until  now.  there 
hJLS  not.  unfortunately,  been  developed 
any  ways  of  obtaining  information  in 
.specific  detail,  on  activities  behind  the 
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Iron.  a&  well  as  the  Bamboo  Curtains,  to 
provide  us  with  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  be  aware  of  any  buildup  that  might 
result  in  a  sneak  attack 

The  overflights  provided  as  with  this 
inf  ormauon.  They  were  not  military  at- 
tacks. The  planes  were  not  armed.  The 
flight  was  an  integral  part  of  our  policy 
of  self-preservation. 

If  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  adopt 
any  realistic  international  agreements 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  armed  ag- 
gression or  sneak  attack,  these  would  not 
be  necessary;  or.  if  they  were  willmg  to 
agree  to  the  open  skies  proposal  as  rec- 
ommended by  President  Eisenhower,  the 
flight  would  not  have  proved  an  inci- 
dent at  all. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  whole 
field  of  airspace  law  stUl  is  relatively  un- 
explored. The  nations  of  the  world  have 
their  job  cut  out  for  them  to  more  clearly 
define  national  interests  and  boundaries 
in  air  and  space. 

Now,  why  were  there  seemingly  con- 
tradictory   statements    about    the    U-2 

flight? 

P\)llowing  the  takeoff  of  the  plane,  it 
became  known  that  the  plane  was  not 
on  schedule.  However,  there  was  no  way 
of  telling  what  had  happened  to  it,  or 
whether  the  Soviet  claims  of  knocking 
It  down  were  correct.  Until  this  couid 
be  established  by  adt-quate  evidence, 
there  seemed  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  realisuc  to 
state  that  the  plane  had  been  involved 
in  an  overfljight  over  the  So\'iet  Union. 

Could  Governor  Stevenson's  actions 
have  influenced  Mr.  Khrushchev's  deci- 
sion to  'find  an  excuse  '  to  postpone  the 
summit  conference'' 

From  all  indications,  from  statements 
made  recently  by  the  Governor,  the  sit- 
uaUon  is  as  foUows:  If  the  DemocraUc 
Party  won  the  presidency  in  1960.  Gov- 
eiTior  Stevenson,  if  not  1^-esident.  would, 
from  all  indications,  occupy  a  high 
place — perhaps  Secretary  of  State — in 
Government. 

From  Mr.  Stevenson's  recent  state- 
mcnU,  It  would  certainly-  be  reasonable 
to  deduce  that  if  there  were  a  Demo- 
cratic victory,  the  Russians  might  have 
a  better  chance  to  get  what  they  wanted 
from  the  ."summit  conference 

I  am  not,  of  course,  inclined  to  say 
that  the  Democratic  Party,  in  any  way, 
IS  "soft  on  communism  ";  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  St^evenson's  statements  indi- 
cate that  if  he  had  a  voice  in  thmgs,  he 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  Soviets. 

For  example,  I  cite  the  translation  of 
the  article  by  Special  Correspondent. 
Robert  Boulay,  which,  though  Mr.  Ste- 
venson says  it  "suffers  from  misinterpre- 
tation, or  mistranslation,  "  was  published 
in  the  Paris  newspaper,  '  Paris-Presse- 
I'lntransigeant,"  as  follows: 

Question.  'What,  according  to  you.  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Is  the  m<:)8t  important  question  in 
the   political  world   today? 

Answer.  The  suspension  of  atomic  teste — 
this  Is  a  prime  question. 

Questkm.  Can  it  be  achieved? 
AnBwer.  It  must  be  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment through  mutual  concessions. 

Question  1  take  It  that  you  refer  to  agree- 
ment with   precise  oontrol— in^>ectloii? 


Up  till  now  the  Russians  have  not  accept- 
ed the  minimum  inspection  formula  pro- 
posed to  them  by  the  'Western  Powers. 

Answer  Naturally,  an  agreement  with  in- 
spection •  •  •  but  I  repeat  to  you  that  an 
agreement  must  be  possible  This  problem 
of  atomic  teste  must  !>■  cor..s!dered  as  abeo- 
lutepriornv     With  mutual  concefefeloi.s  •  •  •- 

Question  Does  this  problem  appear  to  you 
of  fruch  imporxsiuce  as  to  justify  concessions 
on  other  matters? 

Answer.  Yes.  certoln^y. 

Question.  IX>es  this  mean  that  the  West- 
ern Powers  should  malte  concessions  on  the 
German  problem? 

Answer      Yes.  certainly. 

Quc-ftion    On    Berlin? 

.Answer    Yes. 

I    was   surprised    and    persisted — 

Question.  Do  you  establish  a  connection 
between  atomic  agreement  and  Germany  and 
more  partlctilarly  Berlin? 

Answer.  There  is  no  oonnection  But  an 
atomic  agreement  is  basic  and  jusufiee  con- 
cessions on  othiT  matters.  Since  you  men- 
Uon  Berlin  incidentally .  the  present  situa- 
tion cannot  be  maintained. 


vTHT  1 1 .000 

Question.  Btrt  the  Western  Powers  a.'-e 
the  petitioners  In  Berlin.    It  Is  the  Russli 
who  seem  to  wish  to  force  the  Western  Pow- 
ers to  leave  Berlin'' 

Answer  Mr  Boulay.  the  present  situation 
in  Berlin  cannot  be  maintained  Strategi- 
cally, the  presence  of  11.000  American  sol- 
diers is  meaningless  •  *  •. 

Question.  Must  I  understand  that  you  are 
prep  .red  to  accept  a  reduction  of  American 
{■■•■rres  m  Berlin' 

Answer.  Yes.  •  *  •  One  could  have,  for  in- 
stance. 7.000.  _ 

Question.  Why  7.000  rather  than  ll.oOO? 
Would   you   accept   5.000.   or   3,000.   or   none 

at  all? 

Answer      Yes    but  net  now;   later. 

1 1  once  again  expressed  surprise,  and  asked 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  explain  himself  more 
fullv.) 

Question.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to 
take  the  poUucai  and  moral  risk  of  such  a 
decision? 

Answer  Mr  Boulav.  do  not  be  Biorpnsed. 
All  I  am  teUing  you.  I  have  al.-eady  said  and 
written  several  times. 


THE  NEUTRON  BOMB 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  my  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  on  May  12,  1960.  I 
indicated  that  there  was  a  distinct  pos- 
sibilitv  science  could  produce  a  neutron 
bomb.'  which  could  obliterate  life  with- 
out causing  serious  physical  damage  to 
propertv.  I  tried  to  point  out  that  the 
nation  developing  this  weapon  first  would 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  in  limited 
war.  .strateeic  bombing,  and  defense 
aeainst  mis.si!e  attack,  and  that  a  re- 
sumption of  underground  nuclear  t-est- 
ing  was  nece.'^sarN-  if  we  were  to  develop 
this  weapon  alicad  of  the  Soviets. 

I  asked  the  President  to  inform  the 
Nation  of  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
neutron  bomb  so  that  our  leaders  and 
our  people  might  realize  the  critical 
nature  of  any  test  ban  agreement  which 
foreclosed  this  development,  while  per- 
mitting the  Soviets  to  work  on  it  through 
clandestine  tests. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  official  re- 
sponse and  last  week,  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, apparently  the  victim  of  misin- 
formation, curtly  dismissed  the  possi- 
bility of  a  neutron  bomb  and  treated  it  as 
a  figment  of  my  imagination. 
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An  article  in  this  week's  issue  of  U.S. 
News  k  World  Report  takes  a  different 
view  It  states  that  Unit^  States  and 
Russian  scientists  are  working  on  the 
neutron  bomb  and  quotes  scientists  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  only  a  million  to  one 
chance  of  finding  out  whether  Russia  is 
secretly  testing  neutron  bomb  weapons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  May  30  issue  of  US  News 
&  World  Report  be  prmted  m  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  US    News  &   World   Report,   May   30. 

1960i 
Most  Terrible  Bomb   of   All  —  New    Weapon 

Now   IN  Sight 

Next — a  death  ray  bomb? 

Such  a  bomb  Is  being  sovight  here — and 
m  Russia,  too. 

Once  ready  it  could  destroy  human  beings 
by  invisible  streams  of  neutrons,  leave 
buildings  standing 

Detecting  tests  of  this  neutron  bomb 
will  be  almost  impossible  That  s  why  many 
US.  scientists  oppose  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests 

Behind  closed  doors  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Russia,  scientists  are  working  on  a 
weap>on  that  could  alt«r  the  cold  war  It 
Ls  the  neutron  bomb— the  bomb  that  no 
one  wants  to  talk  about. 

This  new  weapon,  when  perfected,  could 
destroy  men  while  leaving  machines  and 
buildings  undam.aged 

The  weapon — in  one  possibility  being  dis- 
cussed— could  be  bui:t  as  a  lightweight  de- 
vice able  to  send  out  streams  of  poison 
radiation  greater  than  those  produced  by 
today's  big,  conventional  nuclear  bombs 

This  version  wo  old  be  so  compact,  some 
sources  predict,  that  a  team  of  soldiers  could 
Are  neutron  warheads  Into  enemy  concen- 
trations from  simple  launchers  A  team  of 
saboteurs  could  carry  a  small  neutron  bomb 
Into  an  enemy  country  to  destroy  men  at 
essential  nerve  centers 

Some  scientists  call  this  the  death  ray 
weapon  of  the  future  The  blikst  It  would 
create  would  t>«  so  negllKlble  that  buildings, 
trees,  railroads  and  vehicles  would  remain 
almost  Intact  It  would  produce  almost  no 
iuvcontroUed  fallout.  Yet  Us  radiation  — 
the  real  'guts  '  of  a  nurle«vr  bomlJ — would 
be  a  highly  effective  and  Invisible  crlppler 
or  killer  of  human  beings. 

VSKLKSa    ■AN! 

At  a  time  when  a  btin  un  nuclear  tests  is 
In  the  news.  It  Is  suddenly  dlncovcrrd  that  a 
workable  neution  bomb  would  make  meAn- 
inglMs  nry  atUmpt  at  enforctiig  such  a  teat 
Ivan 

The  chances  of  finding  out  whf«t.h*r  Fim- 
sla  was  se<T«tly  testing  neutnui-bonib  vkrrvp- 
uiu,  ctvtlun  KCientists  suy  wivUd  be  m  mil- 
lion tu  one  because  the  bla«t  ilgnMls  would 
be  S(i  weak  nnd  dlsit^il**'^! 

This  Is  the  real  worrv  nmong  nrlputlits  In 
this  country  who  know  all  the  facts  »b<Mil 
the  neutrt^n  b<\n\h  They  are  convinced  t^ne 
(^  them  says,  thut  the  Hm'leta  could  mnke  a 
mockery  of  any  test  ban  evt>n  If  b«ith  sides 
agreed  to  nvunertujs  in«pecll<>n  sl'.ea  and 
llstenUitf  piMta 

Mow  fur  both  tides  have  advanced  lu  their 
research  oiv  the  neutrnn  b*yub  is  a  ohuiely 
held  aeorel  No  pit-ijei-t  li\  recent  years  Is 
held   u^   be  more  sensitive  by  experts  tn  the 

rrtvin  the  !*oviet  Untoi\  «M\me  only  h^wkd 
hints  at  inurest— and  im^rese-  by  Movtet 
•ftentlsts  l\i%  MMue  experts  have  aaked 
whether  the  nevitnvn  txtinb  Is  the  fantantic 
wei^XMi  Xhruahchev  recenUy  |vre<1lcied  for 
the  9«^vtel  arvenal. 


NO    COMMENT 

What  is  known.  In  fact,  about  the  ability 
to  produce  a  i.eutron  bomb  comes  mainly 
from  civilian  T.'  S.  scientists  not  connected 
with  the  Oaveinment.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  by  Its  rules,  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge   that    the    bomb    exists    even    in    the<iry 

It  '■f.-'xs  of  tihis  secrecy  that  Senatiir  Thom.^s 
J  DoDD.  Demi  crat,  of  Connecticut,  com- 
plained in  a  speech  on  May  12.  He  said  tiiat, 
although  such  a  weapon — In  the  hands  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Russia — might 
be  more  than  6  months  from  reality,  the 
Nation  is  b«lnt-  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
neutron  bomb 

Senator  Dt>DC  said  that,  despite  the  official 
secrecy,  he  lear  ^ed  this: 

Such  a  bon.b  can  theoretically  be  pro- 
duced by  tailoring  the  energy  of  a  fusion 
explosion  so  th  it,  instead  of  heat  and  blast, 
Its  primary  Jjroduct  is  a  burst  of  neutron*." 

DE.^T-i-DE.ALING     STREAMS 

The  story  behind  the  neutron  bomb  in- 
volves these  further  details 

When  a  nuclear  bomb  is  exploded,  it  re- 
leases energj'  la  several  furnis,  but  mainly 
as  heat  and  light  Heat  Is  what  causes  blast 
and  shock  and  the  big  mushroom  seen  after 
an  a'^omic  explosion 

Another  amanatlon  from  a  nuclear  bomb 
!s  lethal  radiation,  always  in  very  small 
amounts  in  present  weapons — about  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  energy  One  primary  form 
of  this  radiat.1  J:i  Is  streams  of  neutrons,  the 
particles  that  a:  e  kicked  1  K)se  from  the  core 
of  the  atom.  Mist  of  them  don't  travel  very 
far — now — brut,  when  they  reach  human  be- 
ings, neutrons  deform  and  destroy  body  cells 
and  In  siifljcle:it  dvisages  cause  death  A 
high  percentage  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki atomic  victims  died  not  from  blast  but 
Irom  nvdiaticn 

Now  It  a}>!pea.-s  possible  to  build  the  kind 
of  bomb  th»t  will  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  blast  nnd  "hot"  debris  and  send  larger 
and  more  powerful  stre.\ma  of  neutrons 
.•(hooting   I'll  m  all  directions 

Pt(  Tt'RE    or    A    BOMB 

One  of  tjie  few  reports  ever  pubiuhed 
atx->ut  the  nflutr  in  bomb—  In  the  Washington 
Pf)st.  on  July  1;',  lOSB — gives  vovi  an  Idea  of 
how  eflectivf  ore  version  would  be 

To  obtaia  tl- e  maximvim  runge  the  bomb 
*MUld  be  fX|)lo<le<l  high  enough  to  reiwh  itji 
Intended  victims  wnliuut  nninu  thrtumh 
structures.  trei'«,  hill*,  or  .ulirr  b.irrlers 
which  niight  »!  'W  down  the  innrr^  r.« 

The  neutron  would  triwel  wlUi  enou^d 
force  howwver  said  this  article  to  tr> 
thnnigh  thn  wi<Il«  of  buildings  and  mlllUuy 
tanks  ' 

The  bomll  wt  vild  deliver  "a  Ifthiil  dose  of 
radiation  to  a  t  istance  of  I  mile  about  »hc 
ri\nRe  of  the  JO-tlloton  Hlrttshlma  and  Nmj>- 
*i\kt  b«imb«  ♦  vr  pro<lurp  far  Iras  tiiunam'  lu.l 
only  sbuut  tneune  thousai^dth  nf  thp  t<.'i>i 
fallout." 

Fullovit  \\\  today's  bombs  i«  rnvited  whm 
radioactive  ftebrls  i\i\d  dust  are  i  an  led  nwiv 
from  the  ll1U1^edlrtte  target  area  by  tlir  hi  i»t 
aiunptm>e»  |hi«  hot  debrU  U  •uike<l  up  !>v 
*inds  thnt  carry  the  fulliut  \vhrrr  it  was 
not  ln'endr<i  tn  ^n 

In  the  neyirnn  t'kunb  only  a  atnui;  riiiaion- 
type  expl'»«ihn  \*ould  he  nee<led  as  a  trigfW 
TiWt  would  rre«'.e  c-trreafy>ndlngly  iMa  blMt 
and  fiUlout 

Now  there  la  talk  that  TNT  <ir  another 
ordlnnrv  exj>|o».ve  cu\ild  l>e  v\ae<t  tu  aet  i.fT 
a  neuiTon  %oni'i  If  •<>  thU  would  i-rprt'o 
a  we«p<m  with  ■o  little  blaat  U\t\\  not  pvni 
the  fmnillAf  rttoiiMc  mvuhr'i'HW  would  nppr.^r 

Ion   rHi  iiAm.crutn 

Of  what  use  is  all  Ihia  nnvwav'  •<'n\e 
civilian  srl«i\tis<«  a«k  when  there  alreoily 
l«   enovigh   Restrictive    (Hiwer    in    the    vkvirld  ' 

Much  a  wewpoii    »oc<vrtllng  to  on«»  *uUb>rli\ 
could  be  u«»d  to  great  advantage  tAotioally 
on  ^  battlefield    khere  two  arn>les  fscetl  each 


other  It  could  be  used  to  knock  out  an 
enemy  division  without  contaminating 
friendly  forces.  The  bomb  would  malm  or 
anlhllate  enemy  soldiers  who  have  invaded 
friendly  soil  without  destroying  the  indus- 
try or  homes  of  allies 

That  advantage  works  both  ways,  this 
authority  points  out:  "The  reason  we  think 
this  principle  is  so  Important  to  the  Rus- 
sians is  that  any  country  that  wants  to  con- 
quer Europe  and  keep  the  production  means 
of  E^irope  Intact  must  employ  this  kind  of 
weapon. 

"The  Russians,  with  neutron  bombs,  could 
reduce  the  population  of  the  Ruhr  In  a  war. 
and  move  right  ir.  and  keep  the  factories 
producing  by  usin^;  imported  slave  labor  or 
military  work  battalions  Because  there 
would  l>e  so  little  fallout,  the  area  would  b« 
Inhabitable  almost  Immediately  " 

Zr  BX78SIA    HAD   IT 

The  danger  of  a  neutron  bomb  in  the  hands 
of  Russia  alone  is  understood  by  US  Gov- 
ernment officials,  say  civilian  experts,  al- 
though these  ofncl.ils  are  being  told  not  to 
discuss  the  subject 

Despite  the  secre<  y — and  even  some  denials 
of  US.  interest  in  the  project — it  has  been 
established   that  rerjearch  Is  going  ahead 

Work  on  the  neutron-bomb  theory  in  this 
country  is  said  to  be  centered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Radiation  Lalxaratory 
at  Llvermore,  wheie  advanced  weapons  are 
developed  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsslcn. 
It  was  at  this  laboratory  that  the  hydrogen 
lx)mb  was  perfected 

Llvermore  scientists  consider  the  challenge 
of  the  neutron  t>omb  in  many  ways  to  be 
more  demanding  than  the  hydn^en  bomb, 

In  today's  bombs,  neutrons  that  are  re- 
leased are  slowed  down  and  captured  '  In 
the  bomb-blast  process  before  they  get  very 
far  and  do  much  damage  A  practical  way 
must  be  found  at  Llvermore  to  enable  more 
neutrons  to  "eecap<» "  more  eaally  and  pene- 
trate great  dlalancra  with  great  speed 

The  neutron  bomb  Is  more  than  a  sclenUf^c 
problem,  scientists  nay.  It  invi-Uea  the  whole 
cold- war  picture.  Against  that  btu-kground 
you  are  told  this  by  non-Oovernment  acien- 
tlsta  who  know  the  story— 

The  big  reason  why  scieiitlsts  fr  >m  the 
Llvernvvro  l^boraUcy  auch  as  Dr  Kdward 
Teller,  its  dtreotor.  have  been  out^jxtken 
against  a  te*t*b«u  agreement  with  the 
iiovleta  Is  that  they  are  W(>rrir<1  at)o\it  tite 
neutron  bomb  aiul  oUut  ui..mic  deseiop- 
menta  just  :the.\d  i 

How,  thoN  .i*k  :.  \  I  ever  enf^rve  n  tMt 
ban? 

It  also  explains  why  Dr  Teller  itnd  'iJiert 
who   know   the   facia   iM\r    xmt    thl^    N.»ti'  n 

ahotild     resume     undergr ui     t^^•tlng     uf 

nviclear  weapons  M  thi<  t^r«t  (XMuiible 
moment 

ITiey  say  this  Nation  has  no  time  to  waste. 

MOW    FAR    AtlKAD' 

Muoh  work  Is  said  Ui  remain  before  the 
neutron  bomb  la  i>errected 

■oltntUU    M«    th*     Itusslniu    as    mnvtnf 

fthead  with  reeeiurch  and  pMuibiy  even  with 

se<'re<  ipM'<  if  the  comptuienta  nf  r»  neiitrna 
b-iMiii  I'rrr  Is  ho  Way,  \iiuler  the  inorntn. 
riuii.  '•  i;>|><Miedly  now  tn  efTect  to  <1rt«v  t 
%'\w    Mr  Ruaalana  may  l>e  doutg 

All  this  litf  >ri<\atlnn,  now  in  the  hands  <kf 
a  frowlng  nMmi)er  of  US  (lovv  rnmeMi  n»ill« 
tary  and  aclniunc  i  Wclals.  aceounte  ii\  liUir* 
part  ?  T  in  •riv»j.ii\g  ppi<a|tl(\i\  \\\  thia  i>>vii\try 
'.i  V  'fi'  ii;,  i|irrrn,«<ni  nf  <\\\s  liiud  wiih  the 
HuasUns 


CONTHOVER^SY  (WKR  NUCI-KAH 
TKS'T'INO 

Mr  nODD  Ml  Prrsidrnl,  on  Mny  15, 
th«>  Now  Yiuk  'Hnirs  pubh«hr<l  A  ItMtrr 
frtMU  Di  John  Krnnrlh  OftlbiMUi  which 
st«tr<1  tho  ftruumtMit   \\\a\.  thr  iijik!*  ^^f 
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continued  nuclear  testing  were  greater 
than  the  risks  of  se<ret  Ru.ssian  viola- 
tions of  the  test  ban 

On  May  19,  the  Times  published  a  let- 
ter of  mine  in  reply  to  Professor  Oal- 
braith.  I  believe  that  thest^  two  letters 
provide  a  brief  sumniary  of  the  impor- 
tant points  put  forward  by  each  side  of 
the  controversy  over  nurlear  testing,  and 
I,  therefore  a.sk  unarimnu.s  consent  that 
the  texts  of  these  letters  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinK  no  otjection.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13.  19601 
Haltino    Atoicic    T«st» — Choice    or    Least 

Pkbiix>us  CouasK  Bklitykd  To  Be  Nktessarv 
To   the  KDiToa  or  the  Nrw   York  Times: 

The  recent  hearinL's  l>efore  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  .\Ujmlc  Ene  fcjv.  like  much  earlier 
discussion,  suggest  the  presence  of  a  strik- 
ingly unreali.-itir  attltide  t'ward  an  acree- 
ment  on  haltlnR  atimU  tests.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  atritudt  Is  universal,  but  It 
does  seem  sufflctently  common  to  merit 
comment 

We  mu.«t  Rurely  agre^  that  our  task  is  not 
to  eliminate  all  rlfsk  fr^m  our  lives — that  Is 
an  impoeslblp  gt.al  biit  to  find  the  course 
of  policy  that  minlmlw  s  risk.  This  requires 
that  we  balance  the  danpern  of  difTerent 
courses  of  action  In  the  present  Instance 
there  Is,  on  the  one  hand  the  d.^nger  of  illicit 
violation  of  any  agreen»ent  to  ban  tests  and 
that  the  violation  wll!  go  undetected.  On 
the  other  hnnrt  th*>re  s  the  danger  of  con- 
tinued exploeiona  We  must  ch'.'we  the 
course  which  invnivee     he  least  peril 

Almoet  everyone  must  npree — and  most  do 
agree  that  the  dnng*  rn  inherent  in  con- 
tinuing the  tests  are  virtually  total  The 
tempo  of  competitive  c  fvel'pment  and  test- 
ing will  increase  The  countries  newly 
p<umrHi«e<l  of  ntomlr  we^p<.n8  will  claim  their 
ripht  to  [vi!"(in  thrir  ;ufit  shnre  of  the  at- 
niiirph'Tf  ()h\  I'Mi.Hly  ;hf»e  who  are  making 
Ir^'s  •  >.riii-f',  vn  cannot  drny  thrm  the 
priviliv-  A  1  or  thf'se  dangers  are  predicta- 
ble and  cu'-ain  iti  the  absence  of  agreement. 

r<MI»Ihl.K     llAi)     »AIIU 

A>!«liikl  thU.  a*.  l,olr<l,  wr  mu^t  reckon 
with  the  jviaalbllity  of  S.  slrt  bad  t.Uth  and 
that  It  will  eefi>i>e  ih-  <-.i  on  .s<,n.r  "f  i)ur 
Mtltnate  of  ihr  dai^urr  of  hml  t»  ih  wr  must 
agree  Will  l>e  thr  reaii  ue  1  tiiC  hrtd  feeling 
Of  ifHcnt  ypnra  Ami  I  nd  (a.ih  that  Involvee 
rUK  i>f  iiis.'\<'i\  I-  I  t  without  disadvan- 
ti\Ke   '■■•  II  pr>»'  Uv:\\  jviM'  V 

Mu'.    II    i»   i>"t    I"*    )ur(»"ai'    I"    »rk'ue   that 

this     0OUr»i'      In      rif.klrih  ItntliiT        »h!i'       la 

clear  U  that  whn'pvrr  W*  dungrro  tlirv  n  ii.'.t 
be  leM  than  thr  (ian^■-^^■  ■:  thr  flmt  r.  vi>  .r 
which  are  i^rtain  m  il  i  uil  Yet  U.ia  is 
not  %h«  nalurr  of  nwnh  >  r  the  )irr>eent  cal- 
culation. Tt  lv>hl»  tto  t  thr  (liinkM't  'f  M"l  i* 
ilon  must  bf  »i'tn:l>  rlltnlnatrd  i>r  wi^  will 
0«>nUnue  U^e  trai*  Olio  u  r«>n\Ui(|p<l  if  the 
man  who  inaiaU  on  aiticide  vuilr^s  lir  i* 
fully  prol<>ttetl  Against  atn.in>.'l>iie  lu  idenU. 
Purely    wr    art^    inoie    1.  nloiU    ihmi    thul 

N>»r  Is  It  reaa«MiU\g  that  n>ivnv  n^  hu  miviee 
aifailixt  »i  criitUig  the  r>«Mier  rl.-k  l>i<llev»>  \Un.\ 
WHY  u^\  l>«iv  nuvkea  p.i.>r  nul;Uiv  aenne  We 
hn\e  Pr<Tntly  hei»rd  ilvut  our  nuliia.ry  srcu- 
1  IV  req\urt«s  >\  nrw  ee  lee  of  teata  lloa  avun- 
nir>r  of  nulunMi  And  n  hl«h  omclol  nf  th« 
Uefeitee  l)rpart4>\eta  \\^\»  rei-eiitlv  »ire«»e«i 
the  heed  111  deVeW.p  slomic  weat»'Ha  whi<  h 
though  thrv  bvtrn  blind  tUaliitPili  •><«<  l\>Utl- 
|,«tr  aod  oihetwlae  oomu^M  t"  n  u-ti  hant« 
lug  death   i\re  n.nrlhe  ea»  >  iren 

\-\\v  yUvix^t  of  mil  II  violation  Ium  tll\M 
hpoMue  i»aH  >vJ  the  *  mm?  agnlnal  the  agree- 
lUMtt  aa  suoh      U  has   no  paft  of   UUs  case 


If  we  believe  an  agreement  Is  unwise,  we 
should  say  so.  This  {wsltlon  sliould  not  be 
concealed  behind  arguments  over  enlorcl- 
billty.  We  fool  no  one  with  such  trans- 
;>rirpnt  devices 

But  I  have  difficulty  In  imagining  that  re- 
sponsible mUltary  opink)n  can  face  with 
equanimity  a  world  of  uncontrolled  tests. 
In  the  annals  of  armies  there  have  always 
been  examples  of  excessive  and  myopic  pre- 
occupation with  military  goals.  Yet 
thoughtful  military  leaders  certainly  agree 
that  the  purpose  of  the  armed  services  is  to 
protect  the  continuing  life  and  civilization 
of  the  community.  Armed  se-vices  are  but 
one  means  to  this  end  and  diplomacy  and 
diplomatic  agreements  are  among  the  others. 

It  Is  to  see  the  problem  whole  that  we  have 
civilian  control  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
will  on  occasion  require  the  overruling  of 
too  parochial  a  milltaj-y  view.  The  danger 
lies  not  in  doing  so,  but  in  failing  to  do  so. 
John  Kennith  O'.LBRArrH 


|PVom  the  New  York  Times.  May   19.   1960 i 
Risks  in  B.*nninc  Tests     Jeoparut  to  Frez 

WOKLO  TXAKKD  IT  CONCES.SIONS  ArF  CtRANTED 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times 

Prof  Kenneth  Galbralth's  letter  published 
May  13  argues  that  in  choosing  t>etween  the 
test  ban  and  continued  testing  we  must 
choose  the  course  which  Involves  the  least 
peril.  With  this  general  proposition  no  one 
can  find  any  fault.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
he  failed  to  specify  what  kind  of  test  ban  he 
bad  in  mind 

Is  it  to  be  a  total  ban  based  on  an  en- 
forceable system  of  inspection  that  offers 
5>jme  reasonable  chance — let  us  say  a  one- 
in-t.>n  chance — of  detecting  and  verlfymg 
sneak  tests?  Or  is  It  to  be  a  total  ban  with- 
out inspection,  in  which  we  would  have  to 
rest  the  security  of  the  free  world  on  nothing 
more  subetantUl  than  the  Kremlin's  word  of 
honor?  Obviously,  It  makes  a  big  diflerence. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  comparative  risks  can  in- 
telligently be  aweeeeii  unlees  you  first  know 
what  you  are  comparing 

Dr.  Oalbralth  minlmlwHl  the  risk  of  bad 
faith  in  theur  wortls  Some  of  )ur  estimate 
of  the  danger  of  bud  faith,  wr  must  agree,  will 
be  the  residue  of  the  bad  feciinK^  '  ?  rr(  rnt 

yrara."    With  thU  iweeplngiN  ■  m  i-'  <> s*!* 

of  the  cold  warProfeas'T  (iHihr.i.t!.  r.  >t  mrrr- 
ly  ■ucoeeds  In  equatttig  ,<.ninuiniam  with 
(Itmoeraey.  but  Ignorea  the  eewntlnl  nm oral- 
Ity  of  oommunlsm,  lu  long  rec  >rd  of  jierfldy 
and  TlOlal«Kl  trpnties  fVir  my  own  part,  1 
take  It  for  >tr  >  n-d  tlut  if  there  la  en  >uKh  to 
gain  frtJin  1I..0  i^  •>i»l  if  ibe  ihenlim  ran 
W  I'. ,»>!»■  ronsuuably  safe,  the  Krenilln  will 
<  1 . '  , : 

FACINO    niOICE 

What  would  the  Kremlin  gain  from  cheat- 
ing? If  the  Kremlin  were  to  gtt  there  f\rtt 
on  the  antimissile  mlaellt  or  the  1  >  um  n 
b«»tnb  or  on  any  othtr  major  taohn  »;  a. 
broaklhrough  In  nuolaar  weaponry  my  con- 
victlon  is  that  we  would  m  ahwrt  ortirr  find 
ouraelves  confronted  with  a  choice  between 
nnnlnllatlon  and  surrender 

How  easy  would  underground  cheat mg  br'' 
Even  the  mott  elaborate  Inaprttion  avMem 
yet  prttpoeed  would  provuir  dete^-iion  in|>a« 
btllllee  only  down  to  U.r  l«\<i  >■!  •■  -'^•- 
klloton  iHlrv»»hlmnl  blast  For  d"  '•'«■  "' 
mr  \  nrr  i'  ;  »:;.t  t  iMV  tirtpi't  l-m  ayatein 
\khU'h  wuutU  (."»'  »p\<'iivl  tMlMi'U  doUura  to 
loatall  an4  |>rOb»i'i\  .0.  -ihrr  h,l|:.>n  il'llrtia 
.1  vi"«r  to  nperatp  .mil  \\huh  »\>Mid  U>n\r  the 
I  .mil  iiiiKta  ti.i-  ■  n'lPoK  teel  ui.v  ih-\ur 
■  |>  (..   Uir  air.    1  1   1.    H  l>•^lo^nn    1  \  |'r   lH>n\h 

l.ven  n«  lr\ria  much  lower  than  lh> 
Kii.iiona  n  i»  i>i»»;l>ii^  Ui  d'  a  tiwtxeudovia 
aiu.'uni  of  »niial\vniii  ineliuu  ,N\uh  teatlug 
would  i.vit  merely  be  ^lnM^p^lll\^ely  applicable 
t  >  thr  enure  range  of  clean  tactical  mh  lear 
weai><>os  but  wotUil  be  appius»ble  by  e»trap»>- 
l>n.ii\  tvi  the  dev«'iotvn>en«  ivf  improved  or 
t,ulUH»ily  dllleieiH  ati«tegU-  Wi^alHUta, 


RISKS    INVOLVCD 

My  estimate  of  the  relative  risks  dlfTers 
fundamentally  from  Professor  Galbralth's  at- 
titude. I  believe  that  the  greater  our  nu- 
merical and  techn --logical  preponderance  In 
nuclear  weapons,  the  smaller  the  chance  of 
war  I  believe  that  an  effective  nuclear  test 
ban.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  not 
decrease  the  dangT  of  wnr  by  one  lota  I 
bo.ieve  that  a  test  ban  or  moratorium  ob- 
served only  by  the  open  societies  would  great- 
ly increase  the  dF.nger  of  a  thermonuclear 
holocaust 

I  believe  that  the  opinion  of  manVilnd 
CLuld  be  respected  and  the  security  of  the 
fi-pe  world  ser\-ed  by  an  agreement  based  on 
President  Elsenho^ier's  proposal  of  February 
11,  TT.is  called  f'-r  a  br.n  on  all  t^sts  that 
contaminate  the  atmosphere  and  detectable 
te.st,s  m  space  and  underground,  for  a  Joint 
research  pro^r.'im  on  detection,  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  test  ba.n  to  other  areas  as 
Improved  means  of  Inspection  were  developed. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  now  departed  from 
this  position  and  agreed  In  principle  to  a  ban 
0:1  undetectable  space  shots  and  a  morato- 
rium on  undetectable  undrrpround  tests 

I  fear  that  by  theae  concessions  we  have 
placed  the  free  world  in  grave  Jeopardy. 
Thomas  J   Dodd, 

VS.  Senator. 


CONFLICT  OP  INTERESTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  17,  1960. 
under  the  caption  'Conflict  of  Interests." 
I  thought  the  significant  statement  in 
the  editorial  waf  the  last,  which  is: 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  determination  of 
cli.inicter  For  a  conflict  of  interest  Is  to  be 
f  lund  ncit  lu  a  man's  bank  box.  but  m  his 

iH'.irt, 

I  think  the  editorial  Is  worthy  of  repro- 
riucuon  aiid  wider  diiiseminauon,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  Uils  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
lis  follows 

roNri.ioT  or  iNTKSiais 

Mr  Wward  K  MUla,  Jr  an  attorney,  has 
i..(H»r!.ted  President  Kisenhower  to  withdraw 
li  .^  I,  >nuii  iti.  n  lu.  a  member  of  the  FVderal 
(  unununicaliona  a.mmlsaion  It  is  lmiK>s- 
Mbir  Mr  MllU  sal'l.  for  him  U.  diveal  hlnvself 
ol  uu  intercat  in  stock  lu  thr  conunuiiUstinus 
lU-ld  to  u  degree  thnt  lun  br    regarded  u»  avittl- 

clrnt   "  ^        s    sA 

It  la  Itt^ixinalble  bpcuuse  the  stock  la  held 
hy  a  bank  actinir  iia  truatee  for  a  truat  fund 
,  .■!„i.;i>hcd  by  hla  family  with  Mr  Milla  as 
1  1  n.  II'  nay  ^onle  \rrtrs  ago  It  Is  imix^eeihlo 
!  .:  Mi  Mills  to  mU  his  at  oik  a*  Mr  W.la^u 
hv  ;d  hla  Ornrrivl  MoU.ra  atock  i\t  >{reat  pri- 
»  -niU  si\rnf\ce  na  It  tunned  "Ut  becauae  he 
U'^PHtrt  own  u  or  coiitn.l  It  But  he  lould 
b.  I  .«ni  from  a  riar  m  n»  m»1up  ^r  aufTer 
trum  a  drop  in  itii  value 

It  ever  a  altvintlon  wuld  in-int  to  thr  vm- 
i,..U»tu-  iH>luv  ol  .'xp«H'nntJ  mm  to  divest 
tucma«l\pe  I't  utopvttv  111  ordri  to  arrve  Ihnr 
y  \piuiupht.  ihla  luo  aurrly  di>ea  »>>  Aa  to 
Mi  MlllK  himarlf  Uu  rr  might  be  ohjrv  tlon  to 
^.>lnp  o!  the  polU'lpa  hr  nnnounced  he  would 
t  >llo\v  on  the  Ftr  wr  certainly  thouuhi  thnt 
!,!•  wna  ih>in»{  fnt  «neld  in  his  prv>p»>anla  to 
I  viae  the  ai.>ndaida  ol  TV  iu\d  radio  prea- 
rnlntlo>\a  hv  ti-  Mii\M\«nil    }«erav»ualoi\  ' 

tttit  the  lnvhV  la  ibat  if  thi*  werr  to  hr  ilone 
ru  a  lMA^»d  eu'ounli  avale,  Uie  IV  t»lui  imlio 
ii,dUM>lea  bellexr  thpy  wv>uUl  \\n\v  U*t  i-eNr- 
nues  ^*o  If  at\>^>np  bellevea  Mr  MUla  mltfht 
luxve  luMwt  in  a  wuv  th»»t  would  mttviriuMF'  the 
vahie  of  Uve  c*>n\muhioallona  uwerliuen'e  l»\ 
hie  trvist    they  n\<\y  vwy  well  be  right      Mr, 
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Mills  might,  while  raising  the  standards  or 
the  industries  he  was  to  oversee,  have  suc- 
ceeded also  in  lowering  his  own  revenues. 

We  don't  mean  that  the  bars  ought  to  be 
so  lowered  that  no  attention  ought  to  be  p«Ud 
to  possible  conflicts  of  interest.  But  there 
are  other  and  surer  guides  in  our  view.  What 
is  a  man's  reputation  for  honesty  and  Integ- 
rity? That  seems  to  us  the  better  way  to 
choose  officials  of  Government  agencies. 

A  crook  could  divest  himself  of  everything 
and  still  remain  a  crook  seeking  high  office 
for  further  crookery  An  honest  man  will 
remain  honest  no  matter  what  he  owns  or 
what  temptations  are  placed  In  his  way. 

It  is  not  really  a  matter  of  divestment.  If 
It  were,  we  ought  to  require  all  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  to  get  rid  even  of  their  dollur 
bills — on  the  ground  that  a  man  might  in- 
duce the  Oovernment  to  follow  pi>Uclea  that 
could  make  the  dollar  more  valuable  and 
thus  bene  At  hlnvseU 

It  la  r«ally  a  maiior  i^4  det»rmlt)ail>.4)  of 
cl^itrActer  |V>r  a  c\vnrtict  vif  uu*r*at  u  to  b* 
found  not  m  a  m«u\ »  baikk  Uvx  tnit  in  hu 
h»aft. 


AORICUITURK  AND  FARM  CHKPIT 
Al^lNISTRATlON  APPROPRIA- 
TlON».  IWl-CXiNTlNOKNCY  L.\N- 
OUAOK 

M>-  DIRXHRN      Mv  Prnxutrhl,  l»\  th*^ 

m  U>«»  l>p*Hinrn<  of  Atrk-viUvn-t'  **>• 
ump>i*U<vn  bill,  but  1  xvM  in  *n<1  out 
of  thr  Chambrr  so  itwjch  dmtna  thr  d<^v 
t-h*t  I  did  not  quite  urt  *»x»ui><l  to  it 
Ho***\t>r.  I  tftlkrd  with  j!om<>  mrmb<*rs 
of  th«  committ«>  and  with  oth<>r  Sn^- 
ators  with  r<>spe<:t  to  the  matter 

My  comments  relate  to  two  items 
First,  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  there  was  an 
appropriation  prov'ded  and.  In  addition, 
there  was  language  to  the  effect  that  the 
Administration  would  be  entitled  to 
spend  an  additional  $40  million  if  it  were 
required.  It  was  my  notion  that  per- 
haps the  language  ought  to  be  safe- 
guarded by  requiring  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  there  was  some 
objection  to  doing  so.  Therefore,  I  did 
not  offer  the  amendment. 

I  understand,  however,  that  under  the 
language  as  now  earned  in  the  bill,  if 
the  Administrator  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  the  money  and  goes  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  insists  upon  having 
the  additional  money  made  available,  the 
money  must  be  made  available. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  mat- 
ter is  simply  that  we  enlarge  the  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1961,  but  the  enlarge- 
ment does  not  show  up  in  the  budget 
total  for  that  particular  department. 

A  comparable  provision  was  carried 
in  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  made 
available  an  additional  $60  million  for 
telephone  loans  and  $60  million  for  elec- 
trification loaiis.  or  a  total  of  $120  mil- 
lion. The  Budget  Director  has  told  me 
that  if  the  demand  is  made  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  it,  so  the 
money  may  be  expended 

This  is  a  total  of  $60  million  plus  $60 
million  plus  $40  million,  or  $160  million. 
If  the  $160  million  is  expended,  then 
instead  of  the  so-called  $135  million  re- 
duction in  the  budget  figure  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  actually  there  will  be 


an  excess  expenditure  over  the  budget 
figure. 

This  is  not  exactly  back-door  financ- 
ing.   This  is  a  contingent  appropriation 
I  become  a  little  concerned  about  it,  be- 
cause instead  of  a  back  door  It  might 
become  a  trapdoor. 

I  did  not  Wcint  the  legislative  record 
to  be  closed  on  :his  matter  without  allud- 
ing to  this.  lam  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
the  language  was  incorporated  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  did  not  modify 
the  language  and  did  not  modify  the 
amounts  provided,  but  simply  concurred 
m  the  action  taken  by  the  House 

I  am  pretty  confident  that  those  who 
are  beset  with  bud«et  problems  tti\d  an 
effort  to  mamtuln  a  balaiKtHl  budurt  are 
looking  uptM\  l!us  with  dubiou.s  eyr  be- 
cause they  m»i.y  feel  the  butiK»>t  i"*  in 
balance  and  siitdenly  di.NCo\ri  thr  Or- 
mand  for  the  ixuitmtmi  amouni>  will 
be  made  It  .suoh  a  demrtud  us  mrtde  «nd 
the  money  »*  e.xvH'nd«Ht  \\\  the  n.>eal  verti 
to  <,H\«ve.  then  ot  i^MUse  what  »u>\v  lvH\k> 
Uke  A  buvt|;et  out  will  ivjUIv  l>e  au  A\ld»« 
Hon  to  thr  biKlwrt 

IVlhrtlw.  Ml  IMt^Mdent  \  xhvuild  HN«d 
into  (ho  |<i.\>\K>.^  the  tH^ntinueno  lAn« 
KUAur  sn  tvu'  *^t  the>e  ^v^urt»■>^«^0\^      It  l.t 

•  •  •  nwW  !\^\^^\\y\M\l^\  an\xMin«»  n\\l  l«  •>«» 
<^^>*><t  Iftx^  miin  ^n  h^  iN».  I\  poxjrrtm  m<\v  \y^ 
N»rt>>\\»>i  \i»\<1r»  »h»>  ^■wwf  irrn\«  i»t>d  «s>mtl' 
tlxM\«  to  tfc<>  rv'r>ni  'h\'  ?«Uvh  An\o\int  )« 
r^quinwl  <l»iUiB  U>»>  !'■=.»;  v-^^xr  I'Wl  vin*1«»r 
\\\f  th*>n  «»m.«Uni:  coi.dtuons  \\x  ih»>  fxjM^tU- 
t'.ous  and  drtl^rlv  dr\eli'>pn\rnt  of  XWf  rviral 
e'e^^trlrtof^titn^  p('>«r;un  ;«nd  rural  telophon* 
pn^ffr^^m 

There  i.'j.  therefore,  no  authority  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  in  the  executive 
to  stop  the  exj»enditure  of  the  money  if 
the  head  of  the  agency  says.  "We  need 
it.  We  want  it.  We  are  going  to  spend 
it." 

This  throws  a  little  new  light  on  a  dif- 
ferent budgetary  procedure  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  someone 
should  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  because  it  may  happen  again 
upon  a  contingency  t>asis.  I  am  de- 
lighted, indeed,  that  the  very  distin- 
guished chairjTian  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  presently  occupying 
the  Presiding  Officer's  chair.  This  is  a 
matter.  I  am  sure,  of  great  concern  to 
him. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  NIXON  ADDRESSES 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SALES  EXECUTIVES 
ASSOCIATION  IN  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  New 
York  State  recently  welcomed  distin- 
guished visitors  when  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  appeared  in  several  upstate 
cities.  In  a  notable  address  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Sales 
Executive.*}  Association  in  Buffalo,  the 
Vice  President  discussed  the  causes  and 
aftermaths  of  the  breakup  of  the  sum- 
mit conference. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  he  dealt 
with  what  all  of  this  may  mean  for  the 
future  and  with  what  Americas  role 
must  be  in  leading  the  world  to  peace 
and  security.     Of  particular  pertinence 


were  his  remarks  on  the  need  to  extend 
the  mutual  security  program  without 
serious  cuts. 

Mr  President,  so  that  this  address 
may  reach  the  wide  readership  it  de- 
serves, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Text  ok  .\i)r)RES.s  Delivered  by  Virs  President 

Ri<  H.\RU    M     Nixon    Beeore    Anni'al    Con- 

vKNTio.v  or  THE  National  Sales  Executives 

As.siKTIATlON    on    M^1^     18,    1960,    AT    BUfFALO. 

N  Y 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
m.ijor  problem,  certainly  the  problem  that 
l»  in  the  mind  of  e\ery  person  In  thi»  r*Kim 
and  moet  of  the  pe>ple  In  thi.s  N.itlon  and 
probably  lu  tht  world  Y  vt  n.tvr  read  and 
hMurd  ihai  U»t  •un.nut  .v>iii<iiM>>«>  i«  ovar. 
Mr  Khru«hch*v  lu>.«  ^lr^  i>i<u  (.■  r.<(urn  «« 
M>.MK^»w  and  Pt»»uie  >'  K.-iih  -All  uiirr  hia 
\un  to  IStrlvitai.  wnt  mvim  ■     m,.-  I'.iTtt 

w  M »»  dv^M  t»  TO»«n '  \V)>v  ai>i  \\  i\«n«M,* 
\V  ;  >  wa«  at  taUlM  M»  Khrvv'l>- h>  >  »  i»iu.\v*>T 
U  lh««  (l^»  U«tta«  it  >  ..  ..  u  favtlt  He 
»«3fa  IM*M|MU  Hawih  >»vi  |'.I'<»uaUv  mvu» 
M«\Mu*  r«it|iNMMlteUVv  a*«a\Ma  a*    i^ni^M  \\\* 

\h\UM«  vtV«f  lh»  }Mk\  \  y«M«  M  ii'<-  r'U)vyi.« 
\4  (vatainhvi  MUWW'ativ  n  txv  guiuxt  ly^tuM 
»vkr)HiM»  atM^  aiaii>.«  «h«>  ruur^t  jiuim 
aiMA  »«va  tw»   w^vrUl      M-     Kh-    ■•  "» 

♦f»«l  hM  waH*  <h«\  'iM-- '»u.»> -■!  !!>.■  I  ; 
drnt.  and  b««aWM  h«  «*»  »»  .»h  >  k<^1  to  l«^rn 
U\at  Ki^m*  of  Um«*  llMthU  h».t  .»<«  xrrt^l  c«i>d 
that  th«  Pr««M*Ml  hMl  orderrrl  ihnn  rhe 
tvimntit  cimtw^nce  could  noi  iru  t.u«Ard. 
Then  he  w»nt  on  to  aay  h*  I*lt  that  no 
confereuc*  kliould  b«  held  now  unui  th* 
Am«rlcan  p*op)«  ahould  have  an  <^pportunity 
to  vow  for  another  Pr««ldrnt  and  then 
poMtbly  the  climate  might  be  changed. 

Having  said  the^e  things,  of  course,  apecu- 
Ifttlon  immediately  comes  up  aa  to  whether 
Mr  Khrushchev  Is  right  and  whether  these 
are  the  reasons  for  the  conference  breaking 
up.  I  win  give  you  my  own  opinion,  and  I 
am  not  alone  In  thl.s  opinion;  It  Is  that  the 
U-2  Incident  was  not  a  reason  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  confer«'nce  by  Mr  Khrushchev, 
but  an  excuse.  I  talked  to  the  President  by 
telephone  today  in  Paris  and  he  Indicated 
that  was  his  view  and  the  view  of  other 
allied  leaders  to  whom  he  had  talked  when 
he  said.  In  effect,  that  the  conference  was 
broken  up  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  apparently 
contrived  reasons. 

What  were  the  real  reasons,  then?  We 
can  only  guess;  I  can  only  report  to  you 
what  many  of  those  who  jxe  experts  In  this 
field  have  projected  as  p>08Slble  reasotu  for 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  actions  In  torpedoing  the 
summit  conference  as  he  did. 

First,  there  Is  the  {Xjsslbiuty  that  he  may 
be  under  pressure  economically  In  his  own 
country  and  that  he  needed  a  "foreign 
devil,"  so  to  speak,  to  blame  for  the  distress 
that  rruy  have  been  developing,  and  to  ex- 
cuse his  government  from  falling  to  provide 
more  consumer  goods  for  his  people.  Sec- 
ond, there  are  those  who  believe  that  a 
possible  reason  for  his  acting  as  he  did  was 
pressure  that  he  was  under  from  Stalinists 
or  extremists  within  the  Soviet  Government, 
who  had  never  liked  his  line  of  so-called 
"f>€aceful  coexistence"  and  'peaceful  com- 
petition "  and  believe  that  a  more  aggressive 
line  should  be  adopted.  Third,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  he  may  even  be 
under  some  pressure  from  his  Chinese  ally. 
Mao  Tse-tung.  who  publicly  has  Indicated 
that  he  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev In  the  "peacefxU  coexistence"  line 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  been  following 
prior  to  the  summit  conference.  There  are 
others   who  believe   that  one  of  the  reasons 
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why  he  broke  up  thU  conference  was  that 
he  was  convinced,  by  reason  of  what  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  President  de  Gaulle  and 
Prime  Minister  MarmlUan  had  said  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  that  he.  Mr  Khrushchev, 
would  be  unable  to  ge'  his  way  on  the  Berlin 
question;  and  that  believing  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  get  his  way  on  the  Berlin  question; 
because  of  our  firm  position.  In  which  we 
would  t>e  Joined  by  oi.r  allies,  he  felt  it  was 
best  not  to  participate  In  the  conference  at 
all,  so  that  he  would  l>e  free  to  act  unilater- 
ally 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have 
b««n  suggested  But  whaie\er  the  reasons 
are.  I  will  again  refxat  what  I  .'aid  at  the 
outMt:  That  the  maj  irlty  opinion  seems  to 
b«  that  the  real  rea*i.n  di>e«  not  lie  In  the 
fact  that  the  U  a  Incuieia  wu*  so  shocking  to 
him 

N*"A  If  I  n»i>v  «(>  '*'  "  Ni'«"Uil  p'lm  I  i>«- 
nr\«»  thai  Mr  Khrn>hchi^v  \n  n>uhui||  UU 
i»nu»v»nirn>«-nl  thai  Ir  \a  >■<  >:<'in»;  !•>  i'r«-rtk 
\tp  lln'  nuiunvli  iNvufrifiHT  unit  in  uUrMipl- 
U»|S  1.'  I  nviiu*-  vin  vk  rlU  th<»»  h''  >» '*»  Ui>U>V 
U   U>.n»>«-   vvf    U>«'   V   .     iiuUlrul.  JUaU*   lUrt« 

Our  \\r  n\>»)vivl|S%-^!  'I.,  i  tr'Mj^nC*  aM 
.>  pi\u\K«iuvn    .1    'i»v     .•.uii-.-  (h»   VorM 

>«ul   Uir  |»«v>j>l«'      I    ilM     w -i.-l        I'  -•»    1.- ..WW 

.ni  |.»<m«'  v.'uM  -<:  -Mil :\       '  '->  '  >^''   m 

u,-,irx«' U\*»  Ml    Rh  vi»l»  I..  -    «!  >     l"i«  n 

,>.    viu^Jv^'l^lrn^f  ol    <•   I*   iv»i>'       '•  <  M'    ■•<y«* 

»»»i\»u«*    i»a>mM  I'r  »     .!>  >»  K«~^i  '  ^^   ^l  »'va» 

\\\t  t'i.n«'\i  Mnir*  «.*•  «'■  <>  n\t>s;*.a  >■    .  iuaIW 

(»\t.«  n.(vn>'t'.  *M)v  n-i  <»>(  <>>  »V»HWl»»  »Ma*k 
n\  vn\  n^rOvM  In  \*»>i.  i»  n>a«  inhMm^atHW 
,^N..lx1  <H.  ..bt  A!n«>il  V  rr-  sinh  l  «>>X»ld  ti\U\k 
U^Ai  »»>>»•><  m\p-»r<)«i  .xU^rrM'tTi  w.-mM  v^v  h*- 
*«»  »!\r  1:<»\  |%»-r^.M\  *  :>>>  w>'V»\.l  •■li.-«  »l\.*  K*^t 
Mil  1-10  H<  ♦.*pi>M».»«;»>  i*.U\mr*  Ati.l  »i  l\P 
luM w.lBol  ihi'  rtlMl.^n  ivn«l  the  trtr,|M^r  ol  the 
V  .-  M  »  ir^dpn*  and  i>«"p;r  ptMvx'.^r*  fn>ni 
,;;  nrr  the  wi»rld  mllr.^ie  ihi«  »>ev-aviw  nl- 
•h^UBh  f.»r  a  few  dnyi  nftrr  the  t'  3  incident 
nr»t  hit  the  world's  headllneR  thrr<>  wm  sup- 
port for  Mr  Khru.«hchev  when  he  u.<^ed  this 
mcident  as  an  excuse  for  brruking  up  the 
conference,  then  Iha  support  drifted  away; 
now  there  s-eems  t«i  be  Rlnv>6t  unanimous 
condemnation  of  hlin  as  the  one  solely  re- 
sponsible for  this  action.  This  was  his  first 
mistake  In  Judgment 

Hl.s  second  was  In  misjudging  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Apparently  Mr  Khrushchev 
thought  that  he.  In  effect,  would  be  able  to 
blackmail  the  President,  to  bully  him,  by 
threatening  U>  break  up  Uie  conference  un- 
less the  President  apologized  for  attempting 
to  defend  the  Unlt«l  States  through  sur- 
veillance by  aerial  activities  and  also  pun- 
ished those  who  were  responsible  The 
President  would  not  pay  this  price,  In  my 
oplnl(in  properly  could  not  pay  such  a  price. 
He  refu.'sed  to  apoloi,'lze  under  the  circum- 
stances which  Mr  Khrushchev  had  laid  down 
In  his  conditions  fur  his  participation  In 
the  conference.  And  so  he  misjudged  the 
President  and  the  Pre.';ldent's  determination 
In  this  area 

In  addition.  Mr  Khrushchev,  I  believe, 
misjudged  the  chartcter  of  the  American 
people  And  1  speak  now  not  as  a  Republi- 
can, or  as  a  party  lender,  but  as  an  official 
of  this  Government  and  as  an  American 
citizen.  When  he  tried  to  Imply,  as  he  did. 
that  by  waiting  for  i5  or  7  months  to  p)ass 
and  for  the  American  election  to  occur,  that 
the  American  electorate  then  might  select 
as  President  of  the  Urilted  States  another  in- 
dividual who  would  take  a  different  line 
with  regard  to  his  threats  than  President 
Elsenhower  was  taking.  I  think  he  mi-sjudged 
the  American  p>eople  and  he  misjudged  both 
the  great  American  political  parties. 

Because,  my  friends,  we  know  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans — regardless  of 
their  partisan  afBllates— resents  any  at- 
tempt by  Mr  Khrushchev,  or  anybody  else 
outside  this  country,  to  Interfere  In  an 
American    election    In    such    a    flagrant    and 


arrogant  way.  And  second.  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  regardless  of  party,  Americans 
believe  In  the  cause  of  peace  with  Justice 
which  the  President  was  representing  at 
Paris;  and  Americans  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent "of  the  United  States  was  fully  justified 
In  adopting  a  course  of  action  to  protect  this 
country  from  another  Pearl  Harbor  surprise 
attack   through    aerial   surveillance 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  In  this — or  any  other  area- 
has  t>een  without  mistakes  I  only  suggest 
tliat  as  far  as  the  basic  policies  and  the  basic 
attitudes  of  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, we  suuid  united  agaliist  attempU  by 
ouuiders  to  Interfere  with  our  elections  and 
for  the  principles  of  freedom,  p<>Hce  with 
Justice,  and  the  right  of  Belf-det<>tmlnatlon 
for  the  2,500,000  people  of  Berlin  «nd  others 
throughout  the  world. 

And    so,    having    analjTW'd    ih*-    rventa    to 
date    may   I  turn  to  ihe   Iviture       What   will 
happrii    nov»  ■      \Vh«!     >Mr:    Mi      Khrvl^^u■^l([>\ 
do     rtiHl  whikl  kh.'uUi  wv    vi.         At<un    wr  art> 
m  the  «kre«  »l  c  i.h.iu  r     I  \a   uui  tM-nt  »nv 
IhMl  M  far  as  Ml    KUiu.-hvhr\   ix  »v.u.-frnrU 
no  vmv   >•»!     i>i.aIi>'    wh«l    hr   v»lU  vlo  o»v   ftrr- 
UA.  v«  *4U»  io»;iovl  I-    II"  dl»rtrn>an>rul  ..'U- 
t*ra«fM  %h*»    h.vr    i..',i>    i^A\\lt  on     ivj    with 
IMaHi  V>   \i\*   v>'ni<  ivov  fvi.    .11    aUkiniv    H<«l* 
MMU)  Ht  lv4W>)  a  IvNS   .l<v\»  I.MW  |w%>«>><  Miul  \\t 
U  aWe  K>  i>w>e>.«  «     -i  >'>Mnioi\     »»vv-«v«»t>  onr 
U^n^c  I  U*ve  >'   s»'i    .U'vii   Ml    Kuiv»»i»v  «»«>> 
and  \x»»e  VhU\f  .»ii>«-i  .>i-..-ivvi«  uaw  >>>'»r\l  \* 
itkul  Ike  to  \e>f\   .<«',v  I  >.    1.'  \^\^i\(  \^).uooi< 
paitUt^atty  U^>  '<  *''*'  ^'  ."^'tirxt  \«n> 

isMwm  t^isl  aiT«4>  .M  Wi«  w.vfM  I  UiinK  Mt 
KlvMtvh,  !>,  \  wiU  h»V»  V>  h«x*  hl»  rtin«»>^n»»>nt 
■  •,!,,!  ,^|-ill  >'.  !l^  uwwA  *•  hr  dr\T'l>i*  hl« 
,  vii«.  ■;  ..  '  !  !>>'  ■-!"*  Hitui-r  \\  \\^  vl.w* 
i\>'t  hftvr  Uuu  in  \\\\\\\\  h»>  v.^Ud  lo«w  many 
ot  the  gaii«  and  U\f  «d\ant.-\gw  that  he 
prt>«ently  ihlhka  he  ha»  m  U»e  lde»>l>>*lOKl 
conAlct  golnft  on  m  the  v»ncv>mm^m*d  cv>un- 
Ij-lM  ot  the  w  !  Ul  bitween  communism  on 
the  one  side  lu.d  the  forces  of  freedom  on 
the  other 

Sect-ind.  docs  Mr  Khrushchev  want  war':' 
My  answer  is  I  do  not  believe  so  1  share 
the  view.  In  this  respect,  which  I  think  was 
very  well  stated,  by  Chancellor  Adenauer 
who  told  me  while  visiting  my  hotise  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  without 
question — being  a  dedicated  Communist- 
wanted  communism  to  rule  the  world;  that 
this  was  his  objective  and  would  continue 
to  be  his  objective  regardless  of  the  means 
or  the  shifU  In  policy  which  he  might 
adopt.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  Chancellor 
Adenauer  put  It  very  graphically.  Mr  Khru- 
shchev does  not  want  to  rule  a  world  of 
ruined  cities  and  dead  bodies.  And  he 
knows,  as  we  know,  the  terribly  destructive 
force  of  atomic  weapons;  he  knows,  as  we 
know,  what  a  war  would  do  to  the  countries 
which  he  may  want  to  rule  and  what  it 
might  also  do  to  his  own  country.  And  there 
Is  another  argument  Mr  Khrushchev  might 
have  in  this  respect:  He  firmly  believes,  I 
think,  based  on  the  conversatlon.s  I've  had 
with  him — as  well  as  other  statements  he 
has  made — that  he  can  gain  his  objective  of 
domination  of  the  world  more  effectively  and 
more  surely  at  less  cost  without  war. 

This  brings  us.  then,  to  the  key  problem 
of  the  future.  In  the  massive  a'i-hour  press 
conference  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  held  in 
Paris  today.  I  think  that  the  most  .'ignlflcant 
line  in  It  was  one  that  perhaps  will  go  un- 
noticed In  most  areas  of  the  reporting  of 
that  conference,  or  relatively  unnoticed.  It 
was  this:  Referring  to  this  whole  problem 
of  elections  in  the  United  States,  he  said, 
well.  If  the  next  President  doesn't  take  the 
right  line,  we'll  wait  for  the  next  President 
and  the  next  one  after  that.  Then  he  said 
thU  significant  thing:  "Because  we  can  af- 
ford to  wait,  we  can  afford  to  wait." 

There  Is  nothing  that  I  think  Is  more 
typical  of  the  Communist  attitude  and  the 
Communist  line,  and  more  a  challenge  to  us, 


than  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Communist  has  a  sense  of  his- 
tory. He  thinks  in  terms  of  not  5  years  but 
of  a  century,  or  2  centuries  if  necessary; 
and  he  is  willing  to  wait.  He  believes  that 
he  and  his  cause  have  the  stamina  and  the 
strength  to  outlast  the  decadent  societies 
of  the  West  among  which  we,  of  course,  are 
classified.  So  this  is  the  challenge  to  us 
Do  we  have  the  stamina,  do  we  have  the 
strength,  do  we'  have  the  determination  in 
this  nonmllltary  struggle,  which  is  going 
on  now  and  which  will  continue  to  go  In  the 
years  ahead:  Oi:e.  to  resist  further  Com- 
munist gains,  ard  two,  to  win  the  uncom- 
mitted lireas  of  the  world  who  hold  the 
balance  of  the  ptwer  to  the  side  of  freedom" 
and  away  from  those  who  would  win  n  for 
comm\inisin  This  i.i  the  key  qut^tion  of  the 
next  10  years  of  ;he  sixties  and  even  beyond 
my  day  Id  like  to  direct  my  remarks  Just 
briefly  to  thih  nMestion  m  the  time  that 
renuuu»  loiUBl't 

l^t  u»  K»>k  at  thl»  are*  A  billion  p«K>ple 
i.\»'  III  Aain  lu  Afru-«  a  blUlon  pt'oplr  who 
au-  uulikr  Ul  n>un\  ir»VH>^t»  I'Ut  >»h.i  are 
,;  kr  \\i  ilwvi  n>>*t  >a  l.iriu  ate  dr»i»ri«lrly 
|.  s  I  .out  mU  .  !  II  fill  urr^t  i^\-v>n.'^inU  |vio«iir>«s 
>*tM\\«'  MUil»lr»  N'rlvlu  put  11  vrn  uirtjvlU- 
.,>i'\  t.-  w.r  '«.\\<f\\  hf  x^Ul  thai  It't  p«*i  »^i>M* 
II  .  lur  n  ni\lia  U  onp-iw-»nUrU\  vU  ^^h•»^  n 
1,,  III  (hv  p,.»vjr'»t  !*l»t*  U>  thr  V'>sHr*»  .'»»*t«'» 
\  .>M  tirtW  Uvvrl  »r^'U  ^V'y*«l\  willI  ^^>U  h.-vW 
f.vu  n  m  A»i«  f  n^l  m  |>«ot»  .'Jl  .Miu«  <w>  \ 
i>  .\\  ««^ii  It  »!>,(  >u\  y>Ur  \\t\*  'XHrx  H  Y.^vi 
xNsn  Kr-r  x\li\  '>■>  :,N-»,trt»  .\!  Uirv«r  ^^>\u^l.ll»* 
saA ,  '  \V<*  m  i^^  1  ^^f  |v(>>(j»T*,«  Am»1  *>  I'*'' 
tt\M«Uvl'  >'  ♦<■  «  ■>''*  ">«'^  ^vlUfi  l.>  t*l  \\* 
wVileh  w.vx   <»'T  U\r\   t>^>nit  t.>  ivon'     jv^ixr 

ikAV  \V.  ;  w  'o  tbr\  l«k*  |M»^t-^»  WHI>out 
nr<Hl.xn>-  riir  i\nii>rer  U  th»t  U\ey  w\nild 
prrtPt  not  and  lMi>  If  one  of  the  main  c«rd» 
wc  Ixavr  in  our  l\;uult>  Brllexf  me  the  'e*d- 
riT  v*f  ^l'■e^e  covin trien  in  Asia  and  of  tiie 
newly  devr'iopliig  countrlej  m  Afrlcn.  despite 
what  you  may  he.-ir  to  the  contrary,  wnnt  to 
be  on  our  side  Tliey  prefer  to  have  their 
progress  and  retain  their  independence  and 
retain  an  opportunity  to  develop  free  insti- 
tutions—not  like  ours,  because  they  need 
different  institutions  since  they  have  differ- 
ent types  of  development  than  we  have,  but 
institutions  which  at  least  give  them  the 
right  of  self-determination.  But  make  no 
mistake  about  It:  If  the  terrible  choice  left 
to  the.se  people  Is  progress  without  freedom 
or  staying  where  they  are,  they  will  take 
progress   without   freedom. 

The  Communists  tell  them,  "Come  our 
way."  They  don't  ter  them,  of  course,  that 
the"  cost  is  freedom,  but  these  people  know 
that  the  cost  is  freedom  But  the  Commu- 
nists say,  "Look  at  what  we've  done  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  look  at  what  we're  doing 
In  China;  come  our  way,  for  this  is  the  way 
to  progress  for  the  teeming  millions  who  do 
not  now  have  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing." There  mutt  be  an  alternative  In  which 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  way  to  have 
progress  without  giving  up  freedom;  unless 
there  is  that  alternative,  the  battle  for  the 
world  will  be  lost  in  this  area  Jtist  as  siu-ely 
as  if  a  war  were  fought  in  which  we  were 
the  loser  as  well  \s  civilization  itself 

That  brings  me  to  a  very  unpopular  sub- 
ject. There  now  is  a  bill  before  the  Congress 
for  appropriations  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  Part  of  it  goes  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining adequate  defenses  abroad  Part  of  it 
goes  also  for  tecimical  assistance,  for  loans. 
for  other  programs  designed  to  see  to  it  that 
the  people  In  these  uncommitted  countries 
that  I  have  ment.oned.  who  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  world,  are  ijot  faced  with 
this  terrible  alternative  of  going  the  Com- 
munist way  or  staying  where  they  are.  Yet 
this  is  a  bill  which  has  no  constituents  at 
home-  this  is  the  one  that  is  damned  always 
as  a  giveaway;  this  is  the  one  wher?  people 
say.  "Cut  It  downi  and  spend  It  here  In  the 
United    States,"     Particularly    at    this    time, 
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when  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  question  but 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  step  up  his  activi- 
ties In  the  nomnilitary  aspects  of  the  world 
struggle,  the  United  States  should  support 
adequate  prograjns  in  the  mutual  security 
area  and  particularly  In  the  technical  and 
economic  aid  areas  of  the  program  provided 
by  this  bill. 

I  could  say  many  things  that  would  be 
much  more  palatable  to  you.  but  this  needs 
to  be  said  and  'hat  is  why  I  wanted  to  say 
it  at  this  point. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  develop  in 
that  connection.  In  the  yciirs  ahead,  we  will 
have  to  maintain  adequate  military  strength 
so  that  we  axe  never  in  an  unfavorable  posi- 
tion or  an  unequal  position  at  tlie  bargain- 
Lng  table.  We  also  must  maintain  our  mu- 
tual security  programs,  as  I  ha"  e  pointed  out. 
and  we  must  maintain  our  programs  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  abroad.  Now.  this  means 
th.\t  the  United  States  must  have  an  econ- 
omy which  is  strong,  and  sound,  and  produc- 
tive There  is  another  point  about  the  econ- 
omy which.  I  thinlc.  should  be  made  before 
this  audience. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  selling  his  wares 
around  the  world,  constantly  says:  Ours  is 
the  way  to  the  greater  progress.  He  says,  we 
are  moving  faster  than  the  United  States; 
the  America  econoniy  used  to  be  a  pretty 
good  one.  but  it  isn't  as  good  as  it  once  was 
and.  therefore  ours  is  the  way  of  the  future. 
I  think  he  put  it  best,  perhaps,  with  one  of 
his  very  clever  analogies,  when  he  was  speak- 
ing in  India  a  few  months  ago.  You  may 
have  read  what  he  said  He  likened  this 
competition  between  the  American  economy 
and  the  Soviet  economy,  to  a  horse  race 
And  in  referring  to  the  American  economy, 
he  said :  "There  was  a  horse,  but  now  It's  old 
and  tired  and  limping,  whereas  our  Socialist 
steed  is  young  .and  vigorous  and  vital  and 
moving  f.^ter,  we  will  soon  pass  it  by  and  it 
win  never  catch  up  '  Is  he  right?  My 
answer  is.  he  is  wrong,  but  only  provided  we 
stay  on  our  horse  and  don't  try  to  get  on  his, 
as  far  as  the  economic  system  is  concemeu 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  growth  these 
days  in  this  country.  How  axe  we  going  to 
have  adequ.ite  growth,  they  say.  how  Is  our 
economy  going  to  grow  fast  enough?  There 
are  those,  some  verj-  well  Intentioned.  who 
say:  The  wny  to  growth  in  the  United  States 
is  to  increase  the  size  of  Government  and  to 
spend  more  in  Government,  and  that  spend- 
ing by  Government  of  and  by  Itself  Is  a  way 
to  malce  the  e<-on(:.my  of  the  United  States 
grow  at  a  fixed  level  which  the  Government 
can  ?^t. 

Lets  understand  exactly  what  we're  talk- 
ing about  here  Government  has  some  real 
responsibilities  for  spending — in  the  military 
area,  in  the  nation.il  security  area,  in  the 
ecc  r.omic-asslstance  area  to  which  I  referred, 
in  the  area  of  space,  and  in  the  necessary 
are.is  .it  home  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  in  our  system 
Government  should  spend  only  what  It  needs 
to  spend,  and  that  Government  spending 
should  never  be  an  end  in  Itself,  Or  if  I  can 
put  it  another  way:  If  we  are  going  to  have 
maximum  growth  of  the  American  economy. 
that  will  keep  us  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  we  are  ahead  of  it  today,  the  way  to  get 
that  maximiun  growth  is  not  to  increase  the 
size  of  0<~>vernment  or  to  increase  Govern- 
ment spending:  rather,  the  way  to  achieve 
this  growth  Is  to  expand  the  opportunity  for 
creative  action  for  millions  of  individual 
Americans  in   the  private  enterprise  sv-stem 

If  we  bear  that  less<rn  in  mind  in  these 
years  and  months  ahead  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  win  this  struggle  We  will  be  betting 
on  the  rtght  horse,  a  horse  that  has  served 
us  well,  and  one  that  can  continue  to  serve 
us  well  if  we  give  it  a  chance,  the  chance  that 
it  can  and  should  have. 

Now,  if  I  can  bring  one  final  thought  to 
you,  which  is  perhaps  as  important  as  any- 
thing I  have  said,  if  annhing  has  been  im- 
portant  in    your    minds    up    to    this    p>oint. 


I've  been  s{->eaking  about  our  mili'ary 
strength,  abcut  our  econeanic  strength,  about 
the  battle  for  the  uncoraxnitted  nations  and 
the  prospect  ahead,  I  believe  all  of  these 
are  highly  important  parts  of  this  struggle 
in  which  wa  are  engaged.  But  they  are  not 
ail  of  that  struggle.  There  Is  another  part 
which  is  even  more  significant  and  one  which 
I  ciui  best  illustrate  by  an  example. 

People  have  often  asked.  Why  did  the 
President  get  the  magnificent  reception  he 
did  In  Asia  and  in  South  America?  Part  of 
the  reason  cjertainly  Is  because  he  is  a  world- 
famous  man  and  people  in  that  part  of  the 
world — as  Here — like  to  see  world-famous 
people.  But  it  could  not  all  be  ascribed  to 
that;  certHijily.  part  of  it  also  was  because 
of  the  country  he  represented.  To  prove 
the  point,  itiay  I  tell  you  how  my  wife  and 
I  had  a  reception  which  could  not  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  trying 
to  receive  a  world-famous  man — nor  his 
wife — but  w|hlch.  nevertheless,  was  the  most 
moving   experience   of   our   life. 

It  occurrad  after  our  visit  to  Russia  last 
year.  We  vent  to  Poland  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  fj-on  Moscow  TTie  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, before  we  eirrived,  had  tried  ap- 
parently to  discourage  any  crowd*  In  the 
streets  by  Oct  printing  our  route  into  the 
city  and  not  indicating  the  time  of  arrival; 
but  the  word  some  way  had  gotten  around. 
After  the  plane  landed,  we  drove  from  the 
airport;  as  we  went  through  the  suburbs  of 
Warsaw  inllo  the  city.  Increasingly  large 
groups  of  people  came  to  gather  on  the 
streets,  and  they  were  singing,  they  were 
throwing  biiuouets  of  flowers  onto  our  cars. 
Wlien  we  got  into  the  heart  of  the  city — 
and  understand,  no  notice  by  the  Govern- 
ment, no  attempt  to  get  a  crowd  out — when 
we  got  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  quarter 
of  a  mllUonj  people  were  there,  stopping  the 
caravan  elgit  times  so  that  we  had  to  move 
them  out  lo  order  to  move  on.  And  when 
the  caravaii  stopped,  we  were  able  to  look 
into  their  f^ces.  and  they  were  singing  and 
they  were  .'tfioutlng  and  at  least  a  third  of 
them  were  >M-ylng. 

Why?  V\c  were  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  St.ites  and  his  wife.  Why?  We  rep- 
resented a  powerful  country,  but  Mr  Khru- 
shchev ri.id  been  there  just  a  month  before — 
he  represented  a  powerful  country,  and  he 
had  not  received  a  welcome  like  this.  Why? 
Because  to  the  people  of  Poland  behind  the 
Iron  Curtiiih  under  totalitarian  government 
since  World  War  II,  America  stood  for  some- 
thing more  than  military  strength  and  eco- 
nomic strerjgth.  It  stood  for  freedom,  for 
the  hopes  of  people  everywhere,  for  the 
right  to  be  free,  and  for  moral  and  spiritual 
values  whldh  have  always  been  the  great 
heriuige  of  our  Nation.  This  Is  s<xnethlng 
we  should  never  forget. 

And  so  totiight,  may  I  tell  you  that  In  this 
hour  of  dif^culty  in  this  Nation's  and  the 
vorlds  history,  we  can  and  should  have 
fiiith — faith;  in  our  country,  faith  in  our 
principles.  Bnd  faith  in  our  future.  We 
should  ha\"e  that  faith  because  of  our 
strength,  our  military  strength  and  our  eco- 
nomic strength;  but  we  should  have  it  main- 
ly because  n^e're  on  the  right  side,  the  side 
of  freedom,  the  side  of  Justice,  the  side  of 
peace  with  honor,  the  side  of  a  nation  that 
wants  not  »n  acre  of  territory  nor  an  eco- 
nomic concession  for  any  other  person  in 
the  world  Standing  for  these  things, 
America  can  and  will,  I  am  sure,  help  lead 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  Justice  and  peace 
to  victory  n\  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  yoii. 


MOTION  PICTURE  BASED  ON  RICH- 
ARD P^REDE-S  BOOK.  "THE  IN- 
TERNS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  President,  a  mo- 
Uon  picture  based  on  Richard  Fi'ede's 
book,    The  Interns,  "  depicting  the  func- 


tion and  duties  of  interns  in  hospitals, 
is  being  made  in  HollywcxxJ  by  Producer 
Robert  Cohn  for  Columbia  Pictures.  I 
believe  this  picture  will  create  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  manner  of  opera- 
tion of  modern  hospitals  and  the  way  in 
which  interns  are  treated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  review  of 
Mr.  Predes  novel  by  Robert  Cohn. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hollywood  and  the  motion  picture  indtis- 
try  and  Producer  Robert  Cohn  are  making  a 
motion  picture  out  of  Richard  P^ede's  book. 
•The  Interns"  While  the  book,  which  U 
now  in  Its  third  printing,  will  reach  many 
thousands  of  readers,  the  screen  as  a  mass 
medium  will  bring  the  message  of  the  novel 
to  many  millions  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  story  of  what  goes  on  behind  scenes  in 
a  hospital  will  unquestionably  cause  many 
hospital  boards  and  administrators  to  cast 
a  searching  look  at  their  own  domains  The 
beneficiaries  of  this  will  be  the  sick  and 
Injured  of  the  country  and  everyone  who 
requires  hospitalization  at  any  time  In  the 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  W   MURPHV 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  Senate  is  saddened  by  the  death 
on  April  11.  1960.  of  James  W.  Murphy, 
senior  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  Senate 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  feel 
deeply  the  loss  of  a  dedicated,  able  pub- 
lic servant  who.  by  his  patience,  his 
painstaking  efficieiicy  and  his  excep- 
tional fund  of  knowledge  in  reporting 
and  editing  an  accurate  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  has  been  of 
immeasurable  assistance  to  me  and  to  all 
my  colleagues  in  our  work.  And  as  an 
individual  I  grieve  the  loss  of  a  friend,  a 
friend  whose  loyalty,  kindness,  good 
humor,  wit.  and  unfailing  courtesy  have 
enriched  my  daily  life  during  the  nearly 
half  century  I  have  known  him. 

James  Murphy  came  to  the  office  of 
the  Official  Reporters  on  December  7. 
1896.  and  from  that  day  on.  for  close  to 
64  years,  he  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time 
and  his  very  considerable  talents  to  serve 
the  Senate.  I  am  convinced  that  no  re- 
porter ever  gave  better  service  to  any 
parliamentary  Ixxly  in  the  world. 

With  Mr,  Murphy's  passing  there 
ended  103  years  of  continuous  official 
Senate  reporting  by  his  family.  The 
Congressional  Record  itself,  the  Senate 
section  of  which  our  esteemed  friend  and 
his  most  capable  staff  so  carefully  pre- 
pared every  day  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion, was  established  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  first  Murphy  to  serve  as 
Official  Reporter.  Dennis  P,  Murphy,  the 
uncle  of  James  W.  Murphy,  was  selected 
in  1848  by  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  to 
give  the  Senate  verbatim  reports  instead 
of  the  summaries  by  which  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  body  had  t)een  re- 
corded up  to  that  time:  25  years  later 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  we  know- 
it  today,  came  into  being. 

Dennis  Murphy  served  as  Official  Re- 
porter of  the  Senate  until  1896,  the  year 
his  17-year-old  nephew,  James,  joined 
the  corps  as  an  amanuensis.  He  w  as  the 
fourth  member  of  the  family  to  enter 
the  employ  of  the  Official  Reporters'  Of- 
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flee:  at  that  time  hts  father,  Edward  V. 
Murphy,  had  been  a  reporter  since  1860, 
and  the  elder  Murphy  served  luitil  his 
death  m  1919.     Another  uncle.  James  J 


The  bill  S   2168  is  only  pennissive.     It  wliich  coincides  with  Commumst  poUcy. 

does  not  require  the  Navy  to  buy  any-  then  it   must  be  prepared  to   expect  a 

thing.  concerted   effort    at   infiltration   by    the 

The  bill  limits  this  permissive  authority  Communist  termites.     The  more  urgent 


death  m  l9iy.  Another  uncie.  James  j.  ine  bui  limits  mis  permissive  auinority  >^umiiiuiiiot  i^cwmfco.  .l^v.  ^.^.^  -.n— - 
Murphy,  had  been  an  Official  Reporter  bv  section  2.  which  provide.s  that,  except  the  issue,  the  more  respectable  the  or- 
. ,'r,r  1  .„  tonA      T„  ..n    »v,„  *„,,..  ^^^^^        _.i tv,„  o„ *,,^,  ^f   A  rrri,.,,u,,t-ri  finHc      pani7Atinn      the     more     illustrious     tht 


from  1854  to  1874  In  all.  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Murphy  family  served  the 
Senate  as  Official  Reporters  for  a  total 
of  191  years,  a  record  I  doubt  any  other 
family  can  approach  in  any  line  of  gov- 
ernment service. 

In  the  nearly  64  years  James  Murphy 
reported  the  colloquies,  debates,  and 
other  proceedings  of  the  Senate  he  re- 
corded a  wealth  of  American  history  and 
gave  generously  of  his  counsel  and  as- 
sistance to  many  of  our  Nation's  leaders. 
In  1917.  when  I  came  to  Washington  as 
secretary  to  the  late  Senator  John  B. 
Kendrick,  of  Wyoming,  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr  Murphy,  and  he  was 
most  helpful  to  me  in  my  new  duties. 
He  was  a  good  friend  of  Wyoming's  senior 
Senator  Francis  E  Warren,  and  soon 
Senator  Kendrick.  as  well  as  his  secre- 
tary, also  came  to  regai-d  him  as  a  valued 
friend  Mr  Murphy's  and  my  friendship 
strengthened  down  through  the  years. 
with  the  result  that  the  loss  I  feel  today 
at  his  death  i.s  personal  and  deep.  I 
shall  mi.ss  this  scholarly  gentleman,  this 
great  American,  during  the  remainder 
of  my  days. 

To  the  members  of  Mr  Murphy's 
family  I  extend  my  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy. They  may  be  comforted  by  the 
realization  that  he  served  his  country 
well  and  that  his  memory  will  live  long 
and  honorably  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  countless  men  and  women  who  con- 
sidered him  their  friend 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 


where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds     ganization.     the     more     illustrious     the 
and  certifies  that  there  is  a  surplus  of     names  on  its  letterhead,  the  greater  the 


either  soybean  oil  or  cottonseed  oil,  mar- 
garine may  not  be  used  by  the  Navy  for 
table  use  if  surplus  butter  stocks  are 
available  to  the  Navy  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  bill 
is  in  no  sense  a  restriction  of  or  injiur 
to  the  dairy  or  butter  industries.     It  goes 


SERVING   OF   OLEOMARGARINE  OR 
MARGARINE  IN  NAVY  RATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2168)  to  amend  the 
Navy  ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  serving  of  oleomargarine  or  mar- 
garine, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  Piesident.  the 
bill  which  IS  the  pending  business  merely 
amends  the  Navy's  ration  statute  to  in- 
sert the  word.s  margarine  "  or  oleomar- 
garine." It  gives  the  Navy  permissive 
authority  to  u.se  margarine  for  table  use. 
which  authority  is  not  now  explicit  in 
the  statute. 

The  Navy  Department  itself  for  some 
time  has  indicated  it  wanted  this  au- 
thority. In  many  cases  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  secure  butter  and  margarine  can 
be  used  with  no  loss  of  nutrition  and  at 
less  cost. 

As  I  .said  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill: 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Navy  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  armed  services 
should  not  be  given  simple  freedom  of  choice 
to  buy  what  foods  it  wants  or  that  necessity 
requires  it  to  use.  within  the  structure  of 
the  present  ration  statute  The  omission 
of  margarine  from  the  ration  statute  Is  a 
simple  discrimination  against  a  perfecUy 
good  pure  food  product  made  from  American 
farm  products. 


temptation  from  the  Communist  stand- 
point. 

The  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  L';  headed  by  a  group  of  nationally 
prominent  citizens  about  whose  integ- 
rity and  good  faith  there  is  no  question 
Among  them  are  people  like  Norman 
Cousins,    of    the   Saturday   Review.    Mr. 


far  to  protect  surplus  butter's  disposition     Clarence     Pickett     of     the     American 


channel  in  the  armed  services.  It  puts 
both  butterfat  and  vegetable  oils  on  the 
same  level  of  treatment,  insofar  as  those 
commodities  may  be  in  surplus. 

I  am  now  informed  that  there  is  no 
uncommitted  stock  of  surplus  butter. 
The  great  majority  of  CCC  butter  goes 
into  the  .school  lunch  program. 

S.  2168  is,  therefore,  a  bill  that  seeks 
to  remove  a  discrimination  and  to  put 
two  American  farm  products  on  the 
same  basis  in  respect  to  use  in  Navy 
messes.  I  urpe  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  bill.      

THE  COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  IN 
THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  MOVE- 
MENT 

Mr.  IX)DD.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
statement  of  January  22.  J  Edgar 
Hoover  warned  that  Nikita  Khrushchev's 
visit  to  this  country-  had  resulted  in  the 
reinvigoration  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist movement  and  that  the  FBI  was  re- 
ceiving increasing  evidence  of  stepped- 
up  Communist  activities  at  many  points. 
Among  other  things.  Mr  Hoover 
warned  that  non-Communist  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  causes  that  command 
popular  support  could  expect  Conunu- 
nist  efforts  to  infiltrate  their  ranks. 

Evidence  that  has  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity indicates  that  the  Communist  Party 
has  made  the  nuclear  test  ban  movement 
the  chief  target  of  its  infiltration  opera- 
tions. I  think  it  important  that  this 
evidence  be  placed  before  Congress  and 
before  the  public  so  that  we  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  Communists  operate  and  of 
the  goals  they  seek  to  achieve.  I  should 
like  to  detail  to  you  some  of  the  evidence 
of  this  infiltration,  and  to  suggest  the 
outline  of  a  self-defense  program  for  all 
organizations  whose  purposes  make  them 
particularly  vulnerable  to  Communist  in- 
filtration. 

I  do  not  accept  the  thesis  that  if  one 
happens  to  hold  a  position  that  enjoys 
the  support  of  the  Communist  Party  on 
any  issue,  one  is.  ipso  facto,  either  a  pro- 
Communist  or  a  fellow  traveler.  The 
Communists  arc  opposed  to  the  poll  tax : 
does  that  make  all  people  who  oppose 
the  poll  tax  Communists?  The  Commu- 
nists support  the  Forand  bill.  Does  that 
make  the  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  endorsed  the  bill  Communist 
sympathizers?  Obviously  not.  But  on  a 
foreign  policy  issue  of  overriding  im- 
portance like  the  test  ban,  if  a  legiti- 
mate organization  adheres  to  a  policy 


Friends  Service  Committee,  Mr  Norman 
Thomas,  and  so  forth.  They  advocate 
a  point  of  view  which  some  of  us  con- 
sider unrealistic  or  Utopian,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  significant  point  of  new 
on  an  issue  of  life  and  death  impor- 
tance For  the  personal  motivations  of 
most  of  those  associated  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  I  have 
the  most  sincere  respect.  The  point  of 
view  they  represent  desei-ves  a  hearing — 
indeed,  it  must  be  heard. 

Last  Thursday  evening,  May  19.  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
held  a  rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  New  York  City.  Many  eminent  per- 
sons attended  this  rally.  The  speakers 
included  Mrs,  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Alfred  Landon.  Mr,  Walter  Reuther. 
Gov,  G.  Mennen  Williams,  of  Michigan, 
and  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  At  this 
meeting,  the  speakers  urged  that  an- 
other summit  meeting  be  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  banning  nuclear  tests. 

Because  I  esteem  the  sincerity  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  speakers  I  have  named,  it  was 
for  me  an  unpleasant  duty  to  have  to 
notify  them  that  the  unpubliciz^  chief 
organizer  of  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den rally.  Henry  Abrams.  was  a  veteran 
member  of  the  Communist  Party;  that 
there  was  also  evidence  of  serious  Com- 
munist infiltration  at  chapter  level 
throughout  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy:  that  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  front  organizations  had 
done  their  utmost  to  promote  the  meet- 
ing; that  the  Communists  provided 
much  of  the  organizing  machinery  for 
the  meetina  because  they  planned  to  use 
it  as  a  pressure  instrument  in  support 
of  Soviet  nuclear  diplomacy. 

This   information    was    confirmed    by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
onlv   several   days   before    the   Madison 
Sq-aare  Garden  meeting   was  scheduled 
to  take  place.     Because  I  wished  to  be 
fair   to   all   the   decent   and    prominent 
people    who    were    associated    with    the 
meeting   as   sponsors   or   as  speakers.   I 
had  some  doubt  about  the  advisability 
of  rushing  into  print  with  my  informa- 
tion  only   48   hours  in   advance   of   the 
rally.     Instead,  I  decided  to  communi- 
cate the  information,  or  at  least  certain 
essential  portions  of  it,  to  Mr.  Norman 
Cousins,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee   for    a    Sane    Nuclear    Policy.      Mr. 
Cousins  came  to  Washington  to  see  me 
and  we  had  a  long  and  frank  discus&ion 
about  the  problem. 
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The  directors  of  the  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Pobcy,  it  turned  out,  had 
some  inkling  of  the  existence  of  a  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  were  extremely 
unhappy  about  it.  When  the  Commu- 
nist affiliations  of  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  meeting 
were  brought  to  Mr.  Cousins'  attention, 
he  immediately  suspended  the  organizer 
in  question.  This  was  2  days  before  the 
meeting.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  national  committee  of  the  organi- 
zation intends  to  take  .-^ome  further 
measures  against  Communist  infiltra- 
tors. 

If  I  have  any  crit'cism  to  make,  it  is 
that  the  directors  of  the  orerauization 
have  moved  so  slowly  to  confront  the 
problem  and  that  the  measures  they 
V'  have    taken    have    been    inadequate.     I 

was,  for  example,  surprised  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  had,  a^  early 
as  last  January,  expressed  serious  sus- 
picion about  the  individual  who  later 
became  organizer  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  meeting — but  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  on  Mr.  Thomas"  warning. 

To  me  it  is  appalling  that  the  Com- 
munists should  be  able  to  infiltrate  and 
manipulate  a  movement  founded  on  sin- 
cere humanitarian  and  pacifist  motiva- 
tions, and  headed  by  so  many  reputable 
citizens.  Perhaps  this  is  a  situation  in 
which  remedial  legislation  is  indicated, 
a  situation  in  which  private  citizens 
must  have  the  assistance  of  Government 
to  cope  effectively  with  a  movement  that 
operates  by  stealth  and  by  secrecy. 

In  accordance  with  the  subcommit- 
tee's mandate  from  the  Senate,  it  was 
clear  that  our  duty  required  that  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  get  at  the 
fsicts.  In  presenting  the  information  we 
have  gleaned  to  the  Senate,  it  i?  my  hope 
that  I  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  will  avoid  injury  to  the  innocent 
and  will  point  the  way  to  a  constructive 
course  of  action  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate organizations 

The  test  ban  has  for  several  years  now 
t)een  the  chief  objective  of  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  apparatus.  Of  this 
there  is  ample  documentary  evidence. 

In  his  speech  before  the  congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  on  January 
27,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  in  his  most  mili- 
tant rhetoric,  called  for  a  permanent 
ban  on  nuclear  tests. 

The  main  political  resolution  adopted 
by  the  17th  congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.S.A.  in  February  1960 
said: 

The  demand  that  the  administration  end 

nuclear  t.esUr,g  and  ban  the  H-bomb  has 
found  a  widening  response  In  community 
meetings,  peace  talks,  petitions,  and  ser- 
mons frc«n   the  pulpit. 

On  February*  16.  1960.  seven  Commu- 
nist foreign  language  newspapers  took 
a  fulI-E>age  advertisement  in  the  New- 
York  Times  and  called  on  the  Pi-esi- 
dent — 

1.  To  proclaim  the  achievement  of  total. 
universal,  and  controHed  disarniament  as  the 

^  goal  of  national  UJS.  policy. 

2.  To  restore  the  moratorium  on  the  *est- 
Ing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  do  ever3r.hing 
In  yottr  power  to  Instire  early  agreement  on 
ttM  biuinlng  of  all  nuclear  teste. 


3  To  oppose  the  sharing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads with  ITATO  allies. 

The  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  has  hot  solicited  the  praise  of  the 
Communi.si:  movement,  and  most  of  its 
leadei^s.  I  am  certain,  would  be  much 
happier  if  they  received  no  plaudits  from 
Communi.st  sources.  The  fact,  neverthe- 
less, remains  that  the  committee  in  re- 
cent years  has  t>een  the  recipient  of  con- 
sistent and  generous  praise  from  the 
Communi.st:  press.  The  Communist  or- 
sfan.  New  World  Review  for  April  of  this 
year,  for  example,  carried  these  para- 
graphs under  the  caption  Peace  Groups 
in  the  United  States": 

No  amount  of  conspiratorial  silence  can 
wipe  out  tlte  forces  for  disarmament  and 
peac«;  but  It  can  lea%e  them  Isolated  from 
each  other  Jnd  ignorant  of  the  efforts  their 
fell'iws  are  tri.^kinfi; 

It  is  c'Ur  purpose  t^  brtni?  to  our  readers* 
attention  tae  main  groups  in  our  country 
working  toW»rd  these  ends,  beginning  In  this 
Issue  •  •  •  with  a  description  of  the  nuiln 
nonsectariau  national  organization. 


NATIONAL    qoMMITTEZ    FOR 
POUCT 


A    SANV    NUCI.CAJi 


SANE  offe-s  a  wide  choice  of  channels  for 
expression  cf  the  American  people's  desire 
for  a  world  without  war.  Under  the  co- 
chairmanship  of  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  Clarence  Pickett, 
executive  secret .iry  emeritus  of  Uie  American 
Friends  S«'rvice  Committee,  and  with  the 
sp'insorship  and  support  of  many  noted 
Americans,  $ANE  provides  .in  elastic  organi- 
zation and  roniprehensive  program  through 
whicli  ordinitry  people  can  be  effective. 

Local  committees  of  SANE  exist  In  many 
cities,  t.owuB.  counties,  and  small  commu- 
nities throughout  the  tTnited  States  Their 
membership  p>oUcy  Is  flexible  and  they  gen- 
erally welcome  additions  to  their  forces, 
whether  for  one  particular  canapaign  or  on 
a  long-termj  basis. 

Mr  President,  to  anyone  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  of  communLsm, 
the  parai,'rRphs  I  have  just  quoted  con- 
stitute a  dear  directive  to  members  of  the 
Communi.'^t  Party  to  enter  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  These  paragraphs,  I  mierht  point 
out.  were  not  the  haphazard  product  of 
a  novice  or  intellectual  dilettante.  They 
were  written  by  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, Je.ssica  Smith,  a  hardened  old-time 
Communist 

As  for  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
meetinp,  the  Communist  organ,  the 
Worker,  m  a  series  of  its  own  advertise- 
ments, called  upon  all  the  Communist 
faithful  to  turn  out  in  strength.  The 
ma.'>th<^ad  of  the  Worker  for  May  15 
carried  a  banner  headline  "For  Sanity  in 
Foreisn  Pblicy — All  Out  to  MadLson 
Scjuarf  Garden.  Tliur.sday,  7.45  p.m." 

Given  this  background,  it  was  only 
natural  to  anticipate  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  attempt  to  find  their  way 
into  the  orcanizing  mechanism  of  the 
meeting. 

The  name  of  the  Communist  Party 
member  who  served  a.s  chief  organizer 
of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  meeting 
is  Henry  H.  Abrams.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  Mr  Norman  Cousins  suspended  Mr, 
Abrams  several  days  before  the  meet- 
ing, when  I  brought  the  matter  to  his 
attention.  Until  the  date  of  his  suspen- 
sion, however,  Mr.  Abrams  devoted  vir- 


tually full  time  to  the  organization  of 
the  meeting  for  many  weeks  He  did  so. 
moreover,  without  remuneration. 

On  March  16.  I960,  Mr.  Abrams  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  New  York  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  Let  me  read  just 
two  sentences  from  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  which  clearly  illustrates  the 
central  role  this  Communist  agent  has 
played : 

Dr.  Lear  reported  that  Gov.  G.  Uennen 
Williams  has  accepted  our  Invitation  to  speak 
at  Madison  8quare  Garden  Henry  Abrsms 
then  gave  the  rest  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden   report. 

Henry  Abrams'  residence  at  11  River- 
side Drive.  New  York  City,  and  his  tele- 
phone number  of  Trafalgar  4-7769.  is 
the  address  and  telephone  nimiber  used 
by  the  headquarters  of  the  Upper  Man- 
hattan Sane  Nuclear  Policy  Committee. 
Abrams  has  served  as  an  accountant  for 
both  the  Upper  Manhattan  Committee 
and  the  Greater  New  York  Committee 
of  the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy.  From  these  facts  It 
emerges  that  his  association  with  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
was  a  long  and  fairly  prominent  one. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Henry  Abrams' 
Conunumst  record. 

In  1939,  he  resided  at  972  East  14th 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  In  that  year  he 
signed  a  Communist  Party  nominating 
petition  from  that  address  which  ap- 
peared on  page  4091  of  the  election 
records. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  llth  Assembly 
restrict  Club  of  the  Communist  Party 
which  met  at  2744  Broadway.  New  York 
City.  On  Tuesday.  February  15.  1944. 
it  was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  this 
Communist  chib  that  Henry  Abrams 
would  give  a  class  for  Communists  on 
the  preparation  of  income  tax  forms. 

Henry  Abrams  was  a  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  and  later  of 
the  upper  West  Side  section  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party  of  New  York  City.  He  has 
been  a  consistent  financial  contributor 
to  the  Communist  Party.  US. A. 

As  recently  as  September  28.  1958,  the 
official  Communist  Party  newspaper,  the 
Worker,  printed  a  letter  from  Henry 
Abrams  endorsing  the  candidacy  of  Ben- 
jamin Davis  for  State  senator  in  the  21st 
senatorial  district  of  New  York  City. 
Benjamin  Davis  is  national  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  is.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  of  native  Commu- 
nists, a  fact  which  is  well  known  to  most 
Americans.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  party  convicted  in  the 
famous  Foley  Square  Smith  Act  trials  of 
a  dozen  years  ago.  He  spent  several 
years  in  jail  for  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
and  violence. 

Mr.  Abrams  has  served  as  an  account- 
ant for  the  American  Communist  Party, 
for  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  late  Congressman 
Vito  Marcantonio. 

Abrams  has  carried  out  Communist 
policies  in  many  ostensibly  non-Commu- 
nist organizations  which  have,  in  fact, 
served    as    fronts    for    the    Communist 
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Party  Among  the  organizations  pro- 
moted by  the  Communists  in  which  he 
has  played  an  active  role  are  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee,  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Prot^Ttion 
of  the  Foreign  Born,  the  Hiroshima  Com- 
memorative Committee,  the  National 
Committee  of  the  American  Forum  for 
Socialist  Education,  the  American  Lat)or 
Party,  the  United  Indepenue.ot  Socialist 
Conference  Committee. 

I  state  all  the.se  things  as  facts.  Mr. 
President  On  FYiday  May  13.  Henry 
Abrams  was  given  the  opportimity  to 
deny  them  in  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security.  He 
invoked  the  fifth  amendment  m  reply  to 
all  questions  regarding  his  years'  long 
record  of  service  to  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy 

The  obvious  and  declared  purpose  of 
the  Madi.son  Square  Gai'den  meeting 
was  to  influence  American  policy  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban.  It  \&  one  thing  when 
.■\:iieriran  citiz-ens  come  together,  in  ac- 
(  urdunce  wiih  tlvir  nghUs.  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  urging  a  specific  policy  on  their 
Government  It  is  an  altogether  differ- 
ent thing  when  such  a  meeting  1«  infil- 
trated by  the  Communists  and  when  the 
chief  organizing  role  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
which,  as  we  all  know  is  a  quislmg  in- 
strument of  Soviet  policy.  Such  a  sit- 
uation has  an  important  bearing  on 
American  security,  because  it  is  axio- 
matic that  all  actions  of  the  Communist 
Party  are  planned  to  subserve  the  ends 
of  Soviet  diplomacy. 

Let  me  say  here,  parenthetically,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  thr  only  occasion  of 
Communist  machinations  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  policy.  At  a  previous  hearing, 
we  establi.shed  that  Avrahm  G.  Mez- 
erlk,  a  man  with  a  long  Communist  rec- 
ord, actually  managed  a  so-called  Amer- 
ican Nobel  Anniversary  Forum  and  Din- 
ner, held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York  City  on  January  11,  1958. 
which  concentrated  on  the  Uieme  of  an 
American  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  It  was 
brought  out  in  this  hearing  that  this 
gathering  while  managed  by  a  Commu- 
nist, was  financed  by  a  prominent 
American  capitalist,  who  was  imawaie 
of  Mezenk's  Conmiunist  record. 

With  all  this  interest  in  the  subject. 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
summoned  Mr.  Abrams  to  appear  and 
testify.  Through  his  attorney,  Leonard 
Boudin.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Abrams  plead- 
ed illne.ss  and  asked  to  be  excused  from 
commg  to  Washington  to  testify  We 
tlien  arranged  to  hear  him  in  New  York 
City.  He  showed  up  with  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  sufTering  from  heart 
disease,  and  moved  a  further  continu- 
ance on  the  ground  that  his  condition 
was  so  serious  that  being  questioned 
might  cause  him  .serious  harm.  Since  the 
committee  was  aware  that  Mr.  Abrams 
had  continued  ritrht  up  to  that  day  to 
carry  a  hea\'>'  load  as  the  man  in  active 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  May  19 
meeting  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  we 
were  not  impres.sed  by  these  claims. 

We  had  a  New  York  City  Public 
Health  Service  doctor  present,  and  asked 
Mr  Abrams  if  he  would  consent  to  be 
examined  then  and  there.     He  refused. 


so  we  denied  the  request  for  a  continu- 
ance, and  went  ahet\d  with  the  hearing, 
which  was  in  executive  session. 

As  I  have  indicated  the  hearing  had 
been  called  in  the  hope  that  we  could 
learn  from  Mr  Abrams  the  full  story  of 
Communist  infiltration  of  and  partici- 
pation in  this  movement  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban.  as  a  basis  for  determining  what, 
if  any.  legislation  m.ay  be  indicated  in 
this  area. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  evi- 
dence, much  of  it  stlU  of  a  cla.ssified  na- 
ture, that  Henry  Abrams  is  not  a  lone 
infiltrator,  that  there  exists  in  fact  a 
.serious  Communist  infiltration  in  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

'Wliat,  specifically,  are  the  Commu- 
nists attempting  to  achieve  by  their  in- 
filtration of  the  test  ban  movement,  in- 
cluding their  recent  all-out  support  of 
the  MadLson  Square  Garden  meeting? 
The  answer  to  this  i.'^,  I  believe,  obvious. 

The  Communist  purpose  in  supporting 
the  test  ban  agitation  and  in  going  all 
out  to  make  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
meeting  a  success  is  to  exert  pre.ssure  on 
the  administration  to  make  still  further 
concessions  to  the  Soviet  viewpoint  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  test  ban  agreement : 
to  create  a  climate  of  public  opmion 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
administration  to  restime  small  under- 
ground tests,  even  though  there  may  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Kremlin 
is  conducting  such  tests;  to  enervate  the 
free  world  so  that  it  becomes  incapable 
of  responding  with  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  challenges  at  Berlin  and  at  other 
points. 

In  the  test  ban  negotiations  that  are 
now  going  on  there  are  major  differ- 
ences between  the  Soviet  position  and 
our  own.  These  differences  hinge 
around  the  question  of  inspection.  In 
my  own  opinion,  we  have  already  con- 
ceded too  much,  especially  by  agreeing 
in  principle  to  a  further  voluntarj' 
moratorium  on  undetectable  under- 
ground tests.  But  for  those  tests  that 
are  subject  to  detection,  we  still  take 
the  stand  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
spection system  based  on  an  adequate 
number  of  fixed  stations,  with  at  least 
20  or  30  onsite  inspections  per  anniun. 
The  Kremlin  want.s  a  minimum  of  in- 
spection. It  wants  as  few  stations  as 
possible,  and  its  spokesmen  have  indi- 
cated that  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
accept  more  than  a  few  onsite  inspec- 
tions per  annum. 

The  Kiemlin  appaiently  att.ached 
major  importance  to  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  meeting  as  a  pressure 
operation  in  support  of  its  nuclear  oijjec- 
tives.  This,  I  believe,  is  conclu.sively 
demonstrated  by  the  generous  and 
sj-mpalhetic  coverage  of  the  meeting  in 
tiie  Soviet  press.  I  think  this  is  in- 
teresting. According  to  an  AP  dispatch 
of  May  21,  Pravda  headlined  its  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  with  the  words  "We 
Want  To  Live  m  Fneudihip  With  the 
Soviet  Union."  while  the  Izvestia  head- 
line read  "Rebuff  to  Advocates  of  "War." 
I  believe  that  the  heads  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  have  a 
serious  contribution  to  make  to  the  great 
debate  on  national  policy.  But  they  can 
only  make  this  contribution  effectively 


if  they  purge  their  ranks  ruthlessly  of 
Corrununist  infiltration  and  if  they 
clearly  demarcate  their  owti  position 
from  that  of  the  Communists,  first,  by 
stressing  the  need  for  adequate  inspec- 
tion, second,  by  reiterating  at  every  op- 
portunity their  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  communi.sm. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  has 
come  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  PoUcy 
has  taken  the  necessary-  measures  to 
create  a  climate  that  is  inhospitable  to 
Communist  infiltration.  At  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  rally,  for  example, 
there  was  much  direct  and  inferential 
criticism  of  American  policy,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  press  accounts  and  re- 
ports from  private  sources — persons  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting— there  was 
almost  no  criticism  of  Khrushchev  or  of 
his  arrogant,  insulting,  gutter-level  be- 
havior in  Paris.  On  the  contrary-,  the 
speakers  called  for  an  immediate  effort 
to  renew  the  summit  conference. 

Let  me  digress  briefly  for  a  comment 
on  this  last  proposal,  which  has.  un- 
fortunately, not  been  confined  to  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 
Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned,  but  to  me 
It  scorns  that  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  had  to  endure  a  bar- 
rage of  the  crudest  iiisu;t=  ever  leveled 
at  a  head  of  sUte,  a  petition  to  Khru- 
shchev for  another  summit  meeting 
would  constitute  a  total  abaudorunent 
of  national  dignity.  The  only  conceiv- 
able political  consequence  of  so  craven 
an  action  would  be  to  encourage  Khru- 
shchev to  fuither  arrogance  and  fur- 
ther demands 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  found  no  serious 
evidence  that  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den meeting  was  organized  and  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  wliich  would  have 
discouraged  Commumst  participation. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
turned  out  m  force.  Although  no 
Gallup  poll  or  breakdown  was  possible,  I 
am  convinced  from  reports  that  the 
Communists  were  responsible  for  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  the  overflow 
turnout  A  number  of  well-known 
Commumsts,  including  Alexander 
Trachtenberg,  a  lop  party  member, 
were  ob.=;erved  in  the  audience.  Outside 
the  meeting,  the  Communists  brazenly 
distributed  literature  m  their  own  name. 
If  decent  organizations  like  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  wish 
to  protect  tliemselves  against  the  danger 
of  Communist  infiltration,  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  for  an 
organizational  climate  that  is  openly 
inhospitable  to  Communists.  This  is  a 
situation  where  a  tepid  declaration  of 
devotion  to  democracy  .simply  will  not 
suffice,  wliile  a  neutral  silence  is  an  open 
invitation  to  disaster. 

I  can  think  of  other  things  that  can 
and  .should  be  done  by  the  directors  of 
the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
and  of  other  non-Communist  organiza- 
tions which  must  contend  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Communist  infiltration.  At  top 
level,  control  is  relatively  easy.  One  can 
more  or  less  assume  that  the  people  who 
are  elected  to  a  board  of  directors  or  to 
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a  national  committee  have  enjoyed  pub- 
lic visibility  over  a  period  of  years  so 
that  their  records  are  known.  At  the 
local  level,  not  even  the  FBI  with  all  of 
lis  resources  could  offer  a  100  percent 
guarantee  against  infiltration.  How- 
ever. I  think  It  is  possible  for  organiza- 
tions to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  control 
by  carefully  examining  the  personal  rec- 
ords and  bona  fides,  first,  of  all  those  who 
volunteer  to  help  establish  local  organ- 
izations; second,  of  those  who  are  elect- 
ed to  oCBce  in  local  organizations:  third, 
of  all  those  assigned  to  organizing  activi- 
tie.s. 

If  any  effort  had  been  made  to  do 
these  things,  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
situation  might  have  been  avoided.  But 
for  25  years.  Henry  Abrams  has  been  a 
Communist  Without  looking  up  his 
record,  the  Comjnittee  for  a  Sane  Nu- 
clear Policy  allowed  him  to  become  the 
chief  organizer  of  the  rally  in  New  York 
City.  That  was  not  taking  the  necessary- 
precautionary  measures. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
all  such  committees,  which  are  headed 
by  good  people  and  made  up  of  thousands 
of  good  people,  ought  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  question  whether  Communists 
like  Abrams  are  taking  a  part  in  the 
running  of  their  meetings.  Many  of 
these  com^mittees  have  been  doing  good 
work.  But  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 
become  infiltrated  by  Communists  if  they 
do  not  take  the  pams  and  the  time  to 
ascertain  who  some  of  their  people  are. 
before  they  allow  them  to  become  officers 
or  chief  organizers  of  mass  rallies. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  organizing  coni- 
m.ittees  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  in- 
fluence on  Congress — as  they  have  every 
right  to  do — to  make  a  preliminary, 
cursory  check  of  the  pjersons  who  are 
working  in  their  organizations,  especially 
before  they  hold  such  meetings 

This  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  But 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done.  It  will 
not  always  be  possible  to  obtain  ac- 
curate personal  information,  because 
many  CommunLsts  operate  underground 
as  secret  party  members.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  man  like  Abrams.  who  has  a 
public  record  of  membership,  the  facts 
should  be  available  without  too  much 
effort. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  situation  in  which 
private  organizations  can  in  .some  way  be 
assisted  by  Government.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  is  at  present  explorine. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  E>ay  my  personal  tribute  to  Mr. 
Norman  Cousins,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  for 
the  maniier  in  which  he  has  reacted  to 
the  revelations  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Cousins  has  been  a  neighbor  and  a 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  him.  That  is  why 
I  called  him  up  and  told  him  what  I  knew 
about  Abrams.  He  was  good  enough  to 
come  to  Washington  to  see  me. 

I  said,  T  don't  want  to  release  this 
material  24  hours  before  your  meeting. 
You  have  your  plans  all  made.  But 
many  innocent  people  will  be  present, 
and  a  number  of  them  will  be  prominent 


people.  Why  have  you  not  checked  on 
people  like  Abrams?  Norman  Thomas 
said  in  January  that  he  was  doubtful 
about  the  man's  background.  Here  it  is 
the  middlf  of  May,  on  the  eve  of  your 
meeting,  and  you  have  not  yet  done 
anything." 

Mr.  Cousins  was  upset  about  the  mat- 
ter. He  immediately  suspended  Abrams. 
Not  only  did  he  do  this,  but  he  told  me 
he  was  glad  we  had  informed  him  about 
Abrams.  He  offered  to  open  the  books 
of  his  organization  to  the  subcommittee 
and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  rid  his 
organization  of  Communists. 

I  assured  Mr.  Cousins  and  other  per- 
•sons  connected  with  his  committee  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
is  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  to  help 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  situation 

I  think  it  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  subcommittee  is  desirous  and  willing 
to  help  any  other  organization  ;o  avoid 
infiltration  by  subterranean  elements 
who  are  not  there  for  any  good  purpose, 
and  who  are  certainly  not  interested, 
as  are  the  good  people  who  make  up  the 
bulk  of  their  membership,  in  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

I  yield  the  floor 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    809    OP 
THE    NATIONAL   HOUSING   ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1482,  S.  3226. 
I  may  say  that  tht?  bill  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
pROXMiRE  in  the  chair  ■ .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
32261  to  amend  section  809  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Ac:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  tc  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Curreno   will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi.  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in 
line  4,  after  the  word  "section,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert ; 

The  Adminlstrati  T  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  ,'idinlnlstratlon,  or  his  de- 
signee, IS  authorlzt.'d  to  guarantee  and  In- 
demnify the  Armed  Services  Housing  Mort- 
gage Insurarice  Fur  d  agaln-st  loss  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  tiie  Commissioner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sutwectlon 
lb)  of  thi.s  .sp-'tlon.  In  the  case  of  mortgages 
referred  to  In  this  subsection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrt-eing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 


the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  give  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
.shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Senate  bill  3226  amends  section  809 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Section 
809  was  added  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  in  1956.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  574. 
2d  session.  84th  Congress,  to  help  solve 
the  housing  problems  of  essential  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  armed  services  at 
research  and  development  installations. 
The  establishment  of  this  special  pro- 
gram was  necessary  because  in  some  in- 
stances homes  built  for  such  employees 
in  towns  near  or  adjacent  to  such  instal- 
lations would  be  above  and  beyond  those 
needed  for  the  normal  economic  growth 
of  the  community  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  homes 
built  in  excess  of  those  needed  for  normal 
growth  of  a  community  cannot  meet  the 
test  of  economic  soundne.ss  required  by 
statute  as  a  prerequisite  for  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance.  Section  809  permits  the 
economic  soundness  test  to  be  waived  in 
such  cases. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  insurance,  sec- 
tion 809  provides  that  an  individual  is 
required  to  hold  a  c<'rtiflcate  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  which  certifies 
that  first,  the  employee  requires  housing: 
second,  the  employee  is,  on  the  date  of  the 
certificate,  a  civilian  employed  at  a  re- 
search and  development  installation  of 
one  of  the  armed  .services  of  the  United 
States;  and  third,  the  employee  is  con- 
sidered by  the  armed  services  to  be  an 
essential,  nontemporary  employee  on 
such  date 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  required  to  certify  to  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion that  housing  is  necessary  for  these 
civilian  employees  and  that  there  is  no 
present  intention  to  substantially  cur- 
tail the  number  of  such  civilian  person- 
nel assigned  or  to  be  assiiined  to  such 
installations.  The  latter  certificate  is 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner of  the  need  for  housing :  but  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  mort- 
gage insurance  on  such  housing  is  not 
an  acceptable  risk,  he  may  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  guarantee  the 
armed  services  housing  mortgage  insur- 
ance fund  from  loss  with  respect  to  the 
mortgages  in  question. 

This  program  has  been  very  helpful 
in  supplying  needed  housing  to  essential 
employees  of  the  armed  services  in  areas 
surrounding  Cocoa  and  Eglin  Air  Force 
Bases.  Fla. :  China  Lake.  Calif. ;  and  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  at  Huni-sville,  Ala. 

Administrative  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain research  and  development  instal- 
lations has  recently  been  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
NASA.  While  these  transfers  do  not  al- 
ter the  intent  of  section  809.  it  has  been 
concluded  by  the  HHPA  and  the  NASA 
that  the  program  as  presently  consti- 
tuted is  not  available  to  essential  civilian 
employees  of  NASA  at  installations  so 
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transferred.  The  reason  for  thLs  con- 
clusion Is  that  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  has  no  present  authority  to  certify 
eligible  employees,  and  cannot  guaran- 
tee the  FHA  against  loss. 

The  amendment  as  proposed  by  Senate 
bill  3226  i-s  designed  to  overcome  these 
technical  difficulties,  so  that  essential 
civilian  cmpkiyees  at  installations  trans- 
ferred fiom  the  Dtpartment  of  Defense 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  may  use  the  section  809 
pror^ram  to  obtain  needed  housing. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Very  well.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepaid  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  3226'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejtresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetiblcd.  That  section 
800  of  the  National  Hous  ng  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)    A     mortgage     &ec\XTed     by     property 
which  Is  Intended  to  pre  vide  housing  for  a 
person   employed    or   assigned   to   duty    at   a 
research  or  development  Installation  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlsUa- 
tlon   and   which    Is   locatJ-d   at  or   netix   such 
installation,   where   such    Installation   was    a 
research  or  development  installation  of  one 
of   the   military   departments  of   the   United 
States  (on  or  after  June  13.  1956)   before  Ita 
transfer  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Adminis- 
tration,   may     i  if    the    rnort^rage    otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section*    be 
Instired  by  the  Commls.-il^ner  under  the  pro- 
visions of    this   section      The   Administrator 
of  the  National   Aeronautics  and   Space   Ad- 
ministration, or   his  designee.   Is   authorized 
to    guarantee     and     indemnify     the     Armed 
Servit-es   Housing   Mort»-age   Insurance  P\ind 
against   loss   to   the  extent  required    by    the 
Commissioner.  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
sloiLB  of  subsection    (b)    of  this   section.  In 
the   case    of    mortgages    referred    to    In    this 
subsection      For  purp<>se:i  of  this  subsection, 
( 1 )    the  terms   "Armed   I'orces".   "one  of   the 
mUltary  departments  of  the  United  States', 
•military  department'.  •S<'cretary  or  his  desig- 
nee", and    Secretary'   wi:en   used    In   subsec- 
tions  (a)    and    (b)    of  tlils  section,   and   tjie 
term     Secretary    of    the   Army,  Navy,  or    Air 
Force'    when   used    In   s"!ctlon   805.  shall   be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration  or  the  Administra- 
tor thereof,  as  may  be  appropriate,   (2)    the 
terms      civilian     employee",      civilians',     and 
'civilian   personnel'  as   used   In    this  section 
shall    be   deemed    to   refer   to   employees   of 
such  Administration  or  a  contractor  thereof 
or  to  military  personnel  assigned  to  duty  at 
an  Installation  of  such  Administration,  and 
(3)     the    term    'mlUtary    Installation'    when 
used  In  section  806  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  an  Installation  of  such  Administration." 


SERVING   OP   OLEOMARGARINE   OR 
MARGARINE    IN    NAVY    RATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by- 
title. 

The  Legislative  C^erjc  A  bill  (S. 
2168)  to  amend  the  Navy  ration  statute 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  serving  of  oleo- 
margarine or  margarine. 


FEDERAL     AIR     POLLUTION      LAWS 
NEED    TO    BE    STRENGTHENED 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ne- 
cessity to  strengthen  the  program  under 
which  the  Umted  States  is  assisting  ef- 
forts to  reduce  air  pollution  becomes 
more  obvious  with  the  passage  of  time. 
FYom  many  quarters,  there  is  being  pro- 
vided evidence  that  the  proportions  of 
the  problem  warrant  removal  of  legisla- 
tive shackles  from  the  U.S.  Public  H^^alth 
Service  and  sister  agencies,  which  have 
been  charged  by  Congress  with  helping 
clean  up  the  atmosphere  which  is  essen- 
tial to  existence. 

Earlier  this  session,  in  compsmy  with 
my  colleague  from  California  and  both 
colleagues  from  Pemisylvania,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  allow  greater  latitude  and 
flexibility  in  Public  Health  Service  activ- 
ities in  this  field. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  more  rea- 
sons for  enacting  such  legislation  have 
been  revealed.  Among  them  is  a  report 
to  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association, 
to  the  effect  that  the  extent  of  automo- 
bile-caused smog  has  increased  greatly 
in  the  last  5  years.  This  alarming  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wa.shington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  I  > 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  another 
illustration  of  the  need  to  give  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  more  tools  for  its  air 
pollution  program  is  the  continuing  and 
growing  demand  for  the  promulgation  of 
standards  and  the  establishment  of  cri- 
teria to  govern  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants into  the  atmosphere. 

My  own  State  of  California  recently, 
by  action  of  its  legislature,  has  Uken 
steps  to  reduce  contamination  of  the  air 
by  automobiles.  Only  this  week,  related 
legislation  has  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate— specifically,  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House  last  year,  H  R.  8238,  under  which 
the  Surgeon  General  would  report  on 
such  discharges. 

These  incidents  show  that  research 
must  be  stepped  up  It  is  not  now  pos- 
sible to  do  so  under  the  ceiling  retained 
by  Congress  last  year  on  appropriations 
for  air-poliution  work.  Furthermore, 
the  time  limitation  in  the  present  legis- 
lation handicaps  the  administrators  of 
the  program  in  planning  long-term 
health  studies  with  universities  and  oth- 
er scientific  institutions. 

A  task  group  of  experts  from  outside 
the  Federal  Government  has  studied  the 
national  air-pollution  research  needs, 
and  has  approved  in  principle  a  draft  re- 
port which  recommends  for  the  next  10 
years  an  approximate  threefold  increase 
in  the  total  effort,  with  a  proportionate 
stepping  up  of  Federal  activity.  This  is 
not  possible  under  the  present  $5  milUon 
ceiling. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  warned 
that — 


I.n  numerous  places  on  tlie  earth  the 
air  contains  hundreds  of  sutwtances  which 
were  never  Intended  to  be  Inhaled  S<.  me 
of  these  make  us  ur.comfartable  or  ill  and  at 
times  hasten  the  end  of  human  beings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  this  publication  also  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  n.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  spread  of  air  ix)l- 
lution  is  felt  and  expressed  by  responsi- 
ble public  officials.  Recently,  I  have 
heard  from  California  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Sonoma  County  feel 
that  more  needs  to  be  done.  Likewise, 
the  Public  Health  Director  of  San  Diego 
County,  Dr.  J.  B.  /^kew,  has  written  to 
me  a  letter  in  whicJi  he  states  his  feeling 
that  Congress  should  "if  at  all  possible, 
allow  exp>ansion  of  the  Federal  activity" 
in  this  field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  letters  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  III.) 

Exhibit  I 
I  From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 

Herald  ] 
Cracked   Rubber   and   Damaged  Crops  CrrtD 

AS   RXSULT    OF    AtTO-CAUSED  SMOO 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 
Cincinnati,  May  23. — Two  hallmarks  of 
automobile-caused  smog— cracked  rubber 
and  damaged  crops— have  been  found  in  ur- 
ban and  adjoining  rural  areas  In  20  States, 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  two  scientists  who  reported  this  to 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association  today 
gave  Uie  first  documented  summary  of  how 
widespread  the  problem  of  this  kind  of  air 
pollution  has  become. 

The  Nation  is  expected  to  have  114  million 
ftutos  by  1976,  compared  with  about  70  mil- 
lion today. 

"Control  of  motor-vehicle  exhaust  must  be 
achieved  If  the  air  Is  to  be  conserved  as  an 
essential  national  resource,"  Profs.  John 
T.  Middleton  and  Arie  J.  Haagen-Smit  told 
the  association's  53d  annual  meeting. 

Middleton  is  a  University  of  California 
plant  pathologist.  Haa£;en-Smit  Is  a  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  chemist. 
Both  are  pioneer  smog  researchers. 

Middleton.  who  read  the  report,  said  that 
even  5  years  ago  it  was  unusual,  if  not  rare, 
to  find  East  Coast  vegetation  damaged  by 
smog.  But  t<xlay.  he  said,  such  damage  is 
found  in  and  around  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Wilmington.  Del  ,  Philadelphia,  Trenton  and 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  New  Tork  City,  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  and  Boston. 

Tlie  gravity  of  the  problem  is  most  sharply 
Indicated  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  Here,  he 
said,  smog  generated  in  metropolitan  Phil- 
.adelphia  is  damaging  spinach  planted  in  an 
area  of  about  500  square  miles  between, 
roughly.  Cranberry.  N.J.,  and  WilnUngton. 

He  identified  the  harmful  agent  as  ozone, 
the  irritant  In  smog  previously  found  to 
have  damaged  tobacco  plants  at  BeltsvUle, 
near  the  District  In  Maryland's  Prince 
Georges  County. 

In  experiments  with  laboratc»-y  animals 
ozone  has  caused  lung  injuries,  some  of 
them  fatal. 
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Ozone  also  oxidizes  rubber,  causing,  for 
Instance,  cracks  on  tire  sldewalls  A  stand- 
ard test  for  ozone  Is  to  measure  how  fast 
and  deep  it  cracks  bent  rubber  stripe  ex- 
posed CO  the  air. 


EXHIBrT    II 

[From    the    American    Medical    Association 

Journal.  Apr    30,  1960) 

The  Air  We  Breathe 

By  rights  the  air  we  breathe  Is  a  mixture  of 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  argon,  with  traces  of 
helium,  neon,  itrypton,  and  xensn.  and  pre- 
sumably It  has  been  approximately  so  since 
man  began  to  breathe  Today,  however.  In 
numerous  places  on  the  earth,  the  air  con- 
tains hundreds  of  substances  which  were 
never  Intended  to  be  Inhaled  S'jme  of  these 
make  us  uncomfortable  or  ill  and  at  times 
h.xsten  the  end  of  human  beings. 

Extraneous  substances  such  as  dust  have 
been  In  the  air  for  a  very  lontj  time,  and, 
while  they  protect  us  against  the  sun's 
actinic  rays,  they  too  have  taken  their  toll. 
The  more  serious  air  pollution  problem  be- 
gan well  after  the  industrial  revolution 
(1870),  and  It  has  increased  year  by  year 
until  the  number  of  air  pollutants  is  now 
almost  as  great  as  the  number  of  human 
activities  which  produce  them. 

The  chief  air  pollutants  to<lay  are  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  oxides  of  sulfur, 
the  aldehydes,  carbon  monoxide,  smoke,  con- 
densed fumes,  and  organic  vap)ors,  often 
referred  to  as  hydrocarbons,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  200  in  automobile  exhaust 
fumes  alone 

Automobile  engines,  according  to  Cham- 
bers, emit  an  average  of  200  to  400  pounds  (91 
to  182  kilograms  of  hydrocarbons  and  from  25 
to  7.5  pounds  ill  to  34  kilograms  i.if  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  estimated  as  NO,,  per  ".,000  gallons 
of  gpsoline  used  Burning  a  ton  of  coal  pro- 
duce 8  pounds  I  3  6  kilograms)  of  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, estimated  as  NO  Carbon  monoxide 
is  produced  by  gasoline  engines  In  normal  op- 
eration at  the  rate  of  about  3.200  pounds 
(1,453  kilograms  I  per  1,000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. Diesel  engines  produce  about  75  pounds 
of  oxide  of  nitrogen  estimated  ns  NO  ,  per 
1,000  gallons  of  oil  burned 

One  need  mly  Icnik  at  the  window  sills 
occasionally  to  see  that  the  air  we  breathe 
in  congested  areas  contains  thousands  of 
specks  of  soot.  As  for  dust,  for  example, 
the  Armour  Research  Foundation  of  the  Il- 
linois Institute  of  Technology  reported  that 
the  average  fall  for  30  days  of  January  1960, 
for  the  city  of  Chicago  was  53  1  tons  per 
square  mile,  while  in  the  Chicago  Loop  It 
was  124  1  tons  per  square  mile.  The  list 
could  be  extended  for  both  places  and  things. 
In  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  Oderr  reports 
a  study  of  200  lungs  of  adults  who  died  of 
causes  other  than  tuberculosis  or  lung  can- 
cer. He  observed  a  correlation  between  par- 
enchymal soot  deposit  and  emphysema.  His 
findings  indicate  that  the  common  form  of 
chronic  emphysema  begins  in  highly  local- 
ized areas  which  tended  to  be  In  the  path- 
ways trapping  sex  t  particles  Lawther,  at 
St  Bartholomews  Hospital  in  London,  found 
that  certain  sot^t  particles  trap  sicid  radicals 
internally,  and  when  they  are  collected  on 
cascade  Impactor  slides  coated  with  gelatin 
films  containing  a  cok)r  Indicator,  a  strongly 
acid  reaction  is  obeerved  after  a  time.  Other 
mechanisms  have  been  suggested  by  which 
air-poUutlng  Inhalants  could  prrKluce  struc- 
tural and  functional  abnormahtles  in  the 
lung. 

The  effects  on  public  health  of  unsavory 
gases  and  solids  In  the  air  Is  of  first  Impor- 
tance. It  seems  obvious.  In  some  places, 
that  the  effects  have  been  detrimental. 
However,  as  yet  scientific  proof  of  the  specific 
hazards  to  human  health  Is  frai^mentary. 
making  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  valid  conclu- 
sions.    Many    studies    have    been    published, 


many  iire  under  way.  The  proceedings  of 
the  NatlonU  Conf.'rence  on  Air  Pollution, 
sponsored  hy  the  U  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
published  recently  contains  much  of  the 
Information  here  being  reviewed  ' 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  during  the  epl- 
.sodes  at  Donora  and  London  the  death  rates 
mounted  The  evidence  Is  clear  that  certain 
air  poUutaots  can  cause  bronchitis.  There 
Is  abundant  evldeiice  that  the  Loe  Angeles 
smog  affectis  the  eyes  of  its  citizens,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  tC'  the  p>oint  of  distraction. 
Mills  ^  said,  "The  present  report  shows  a 
clearly  significant  association  between  Los 
Angeles  smogs  and  rises  in  day-by-day  res- 
piratory and  cardii'C  deaths  in  the  exposed 
population  "'  Evidence  is  accumulating 
which  suggests  that  air  pwlluiion  may  be 
causally  involved  m  asthma,  emphysema, 
and  lung  cancer.  Stocks  and  Campbell  esti- 
mated that  about  35  percent  of  deaths  from 
cancer  of  t&e  lung  in  the  Llverp>ooI  area  re- 
sult from  air  polaitlon.  Mancuso  main- 
tained that  air  poll  itlon  represents  a  highly 
probable  and  important  factor  in  the  excess 
of  lung  cancer  In  urban  areas  Kotln  said 
that  atmospheric  pDllutlon.  both  epldemlo- 
logically  and  in  the  laboratory,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  multiple  factors  operating 
in  comblnaflon  to  result  In  lung  cancer. 

In  a  svTTijioslum  1:1  San  Francisco,  January 
16-18,  1960,  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
California  School  o:  Medicine  and  Continu- 
ing Education  in  Medicine  and  the  Health 
Sciences,  University  of  California,  northern 
area,  Davldj  F.  Eastcott.  M  D..  formerly  as- 
sistant director.  National  Institute  of  Health 
of  New  Zealand,  presented  a  paper  entitled 
"Other  Airborne  Factors  in  Cancer."  He 
said  that  litimlgrants  to  New  Zealand  from 
highly  Indilstrlallzed  Britain  run  a  risk  of 
lung  cancer]  30  percent  greater  than  persons 
born  In  Nev  Zealar.d  of  the  same  stock  and 
way  of  Ufe.i  If  the-,  are  more  than  30  years 
of  age  on  coming  U-  New  Zealand,  their  risk 
is  75  perceilt  greater  This  can  only  be  ex- 
plained logically,  Dr  Eastcott  said.  In  terms 
of  atmosphieric  environment,  and  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  the  elects  of  the  British  en- 
vlronmenj;  $re  felt  many  years  after  the  per- 
son has  left  Britain  to  live  In  the  cleaner 
New  Zealanid  environment.  Work  done  on 
lung  cancerland  bronchitis  in  Britain  Is  con- 
sonant wltq  this  Interpretation  and  renders 
It  difficult  tt  uphold  any  other 

Public  Hiealth  Service  Surgeon  General 
Burney  In  Ills  w«lccralng  address  before  the 
National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution  said 
that  "Inve^lgators  are  finding  a  definite 
association  between  community  air  pollution 
and  high  itiortallty  rates  due  to  cancer  of 
the  respiratory  tract,  Including  the  lungs, 
cancer  of  t|ie  stomach  and  esophagus,  and 
arteriosclerotic  heart  disease." 

There  is  f»nother  ->art  to  this  drab  picture, 
that  of  the  icost  In  damaged  crops  and  live- 
stock, damaged  buildings,  lowered  real  estate 
values,  and  excessUe  latmdry,  cleaning,  and 
paint  bills.  '•  And  huw  about  the  housewives 
who  scrub  and  scrub  to  keep  the  grime 
away'  While  no  one  knows  the  cost  of  air 
pollution  in  these  areas,  estimates  place  It 
at  billions  of  dollars  a  year 

This  enortaous,  complex  problem  will  prob- 
ably get  worse  before  It  gets  better,  since 
our  cities  and  total  .ndustrlal  output  are  be- 
coming largier  each  year.  Dyktor,'  commis- 
sioner of  the  division  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol of  Cleveland,  has  said  that  complete 
elimination] of  air  pollution  Is  not  econom- 


■  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  on  Air 
Pollution,  Washington.  DC.  Nov.  18-20,  1958, 
US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  1959. 

'Mills.  C.  A.:  "P-esplratory  and  Cardiac 
Deaths  in  Lcs  Angeles  Smogs."  Am  J.  M.  Sc. 
233,  379-386.  I  April  1    1957 

^  Dyktor.  H  G  :  Community  Problem,  In- 
dust.  Med.   19;    102-106   (March)    1&60. 


Ically  attainable  The  aroused  public  will 
have  Its  say  about  thM  Already  the  84th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  responded 
by  enacting  a  law  which  directs  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  conduct  research  and  pro- 
vide technical  services  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  prlva'^  agencies  The  goal 
of  this  program  is  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  toilc  substances  In  the 
air  affect  human  health,  and  the  measures 
which  must  be  applle<l  to  prevent  adverse 
effects.  A  national  a.r  sampling  network 
is  at  work  and  180  cities  and  51  nonurban 
areas  have  sampling  stations.  Eich  SUite 
has  at  least  one  urban  and  one  nonurban 
sampling  station  and  seven  States  have  their 
own  sampling  networks. 

The  sanitary  engineering  centers  In  Cin- 
cinnati and  In  the  field  offer  training  courses, 
and  more  than  900  persons  tCKjk  part  In  them 
during  fLscal  year  1958  At  least  14  univer- 
sities were  offering  graduate  courses  In  sub- 
jects related  to  air  pollution  as  of  November 
1959.  Cities  are  banding  together  to  form 
countrywide  alr-pollutlon  control  district*. 
Thus,  a  good  start  has  t>een  made.  We  may 
be  surprised  at  what  can  be  done  if  every- 
body, managers  of  buildings,  homeowners. 
Industries,  and  research  workers,  will  do 
their  part  In  keeping  toxic  material  out  of 
the  air  we  breathe. 


Exhibit  m 
CouNTT  or  San  Diego. 
Depabtmknt  or  Pxjbijc  Health. 

Son  Diego.  Calif  .  May  3.  1960. 
Senator  Thomas  H   Kuchel. 
US   Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Information  has 
come  to  this  office  Indicating  that  legisla- 
tion which  you  Introduced  to  extend  Public 
Law  159.  the  Air  Pollution  Research  and 
Technical  Assistance  Act,  Is  now  under  ac- 
tive consideration  as  Senate  bill  3108  and 
House  bill  10096. 

As  air  pollution  control  officer  of  this 
county,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  become 
familiar  with  the  vast  need  for  more  In- 
formation concerning  air  pollution  and  the 
prcp-^r  approach  to  control  same.  Likewise, 
I  attended  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
ference held  in  Washington  In  November 
1958.  at  which  time  It  was  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  conference  that  the 
authorization  for  the  air  pollution  control 
program  as  a  responsibility  of  the  US.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  be  continued  Indefinitely 
and  that  the  celling  limitations  on  the  au- 
thorized exp>endlture8  be  removed. 

It  Is  noted  that  your  bill  which  would  have 
provided  for  these  two  conditions  was  sub- 
sequently modified  by  committee  action. 
Even  though  California  has  adopted  air 
quality  standards  and  exhaust  discharge 
standards,  and  the  recent  session  of  the 
California  Legislature  adopted  further  air 
pollution  controls.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  all  that 
these  actions  will  not  completely  correct  the 
problem  and  that  there  will  be  further  need 
for  research  and  development  for  future  air 
pollution  control  activity 

It  Is.  therefore,  respectfully  requested  that 
you  and  the  other  California  representatives 
do  all  within  your  power  to  continue  the  air 
pollution  control  program  at  Its  present  level 
and.  If  at  all  possible,  allow  expansion  of 
the  Federal  activity  In  air  pollution  research 
and  technical  development,  if  such  can  be 
Justified  by  program  proposals  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  proper  appropriation  committees  of 
the  Federal  Congress 

This  matter  Is  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  this 
county,  who  act  as  directors  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  with 
the  recommendation  and  request  that  they 
act  and  communicate  with  our  California 
representatives  to  urge  the  continuation  and 
extension  of  the  air  pollution  work  by  the 
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Federal  Government      You  may  rest  assured 
that  we  are  behind  you   100  percent  In  the 
continuation  of  this  vital  program. 
Sincerely    yours. 

J  B  Askew.  M.  D., 
Director  of  Publu  Health  and  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Officer. 


CouNTT  or  Sonoma. 
Board  or  Supervisors. 
Santa  Ro.sa,  Calif  .  March  21.  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  H  Kuchfl, 
U.S  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  It  Is  (gratifying  to  note  your 
renewed  activity  relative  to  smog-control  at 
the  Federal  level  This  business  of  smog  is 
definitely  something  to  be  concerned  about. 
We  are  pleased  that  Senator  Clair  Encle 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
have  added  their  weight  to  your  effort 

This  renewed  activity  will  be  a  shot-ln-the- 
arm  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Air  Pollu- 
tion   Control    District. 

With  kind   personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Leigh  S.  Shoemaker. 
Supervisor.    Sccorul    District.    Board    of 
Supervisors  of  County  of  Sonoma. 


MESSAGE   FROM   IHE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Rt-pre- 
sentativo.s.  by  Mr  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S  1833>  au-horizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  historic  site  at 
Bents  Old   P'ort    near  La  Junta,   Colo, 

The  message  al.so  ,mnounced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  i>.  bill  <HR.  12326) 
making  appropriatifns  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ir  terior.  the  Atomic 
Enerfc;y  Commis.sion,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  ce  tain  study  commis- 
sions, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  furtlier  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  <S.  1605'  granting  the 
consent  of  Congre&s  to  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebras^.a  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compac  relating  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as  they 
affect  such  States,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore 


HOUSE  BILl    REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12326'  making  appro- 
priations for  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Tenne.s.see  Valley  Authority,  and 
certain  study  comm  ssions.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  iwice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


I  AKE  MICHIGAN  I»OLLUTION  STUDY 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  intend  t-C'  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  number  of  insertions 
mad  J  in  the  Congressional  Record;  and 


if  and  when  those  requests  are  granted. 
I  intend  thereafter  to  seek  recognition 
by  the  Chair,  in  order  to  reply  to  a 
statement  made  yesterday,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  I.  I  no- 
tified the  office  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin about  30  minutes  ago  that  I  in- 
tended to  make  these  comments,  but  I 
do  not  see  him  on  the  floor  at  this  time 
I  therefore  ask  that  the  staff  of  the  mi- 
nority or  the  staff  of  the  Senate  seek 
out  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr. 
Wiley],  and  again  notify  him  of  my 
intention.  Then,  after  I  have  submitted 
my  unanimous-consent  requests,  I  shall 
proceed  with  the  matter  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

<  At  this  point,  Mr.  Douglas  submitted 
certain  matters  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  where  they  appear  under  the 
appropriate  headings  i 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
come  now  to  the  matter  of  the  comments 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley)  in  the  Senat*-  yesterday. 
which  will  be  found  at  pages  10889  and 
10890  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  not  on  the  floor.  As  I 
said,  approximately  40  minutes  aeo  I 
telephoned  his  office  that  I  intended 
to  comment  on  his  remarks  and  indi- 
cated the  nature  of  my  comments,  and 
asked  that  he  be  informed.  When  I 
came  to  the  floor  I  found  he  was  not 
here.  and.  as  the  Record  will  show  I 
have  asked  either  the  staff  of  the  minor- 
ity or  the  staff  of  the  Senate  to  seek 
out  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  so  inform  him.  But  he  is  not  here 
and  I  cannot  delay  any  further  I  must 
therefore  proceed,  but  I  do  so  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  tried  to  pive 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
a  full  opportunity  to  answer  the  state- 
ments which  I  am  going  to  make. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr  Wiley],  who  has  always  been  an 
opponent  of  Chicago's  efforts  to  deal 
with  its  sanitary  problems,  is  continuing 
his  obstructive  tactics  in  a  mutually  con- 
tradictory fashion. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
he  denounced  the  proposal  by  Repre- 
sentatives O'Brien  and  Yates  that  $12 
million  be  appropriated  for  an  overall 
survey  of  the  sanitary  problems  of  all 
flve  of  the  Great  Lakes — namely,  not 
merely  Lake  Michigan,  but  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario — 
and  the  large  number  of  cities  adjoining 
the  lakes. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  pollution  of 
lake  beaches  because  of  the  unsanitary 
practices  of  all  the  lake  cities  except 
Chicago,  and  in  view  of  the  grave  pollu- 
tion of  Milwaukee's  beaches.  I  had  ex- 
pected Senator  Wiley  to  support  this 
propOvSal  of  Congressmen  O'Brien  and 
Yates.  But  evidently  Senator  Wiley  s 
well-known  dislike  of  Chicago  prevented 
him  from  doing  this.  Because  the 
O'Brien-Yates  proposal  provided  for  an 
experimental  diversion  of  1.000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  at  Chicago  for  only 
1  year,  he  has  announced  his  opposition 
to  this  modest  and  cooperative  proposal. 
It  is  extraordinary  to  find  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  giving  as  his  chief  ex- 
cuse for  opposing  this  appropriation  the 


fact  that  H.R.  1,  which  was  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  problem  for  Chicago 
only.  i.s  supposedly  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, of  which  he  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  He  therefore  labels 
the  O'Brien-Yates  proposal  as  a  "sub- 
terfuge' and  a  Trojan  horse,  and  says 
it  is  an  attempt  to  bypass  consideration 
of  H.R.  1  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  that  only  this  body  should 
give  the  matter  legislative  consideration. 

Now.  the  facts  are  these:  When  H.R. 
1  was  referred  last  fall  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  filibuster  in  which  Senator 
Wiley  played  a  leading  part,  the 
chairman  of  tliat  committee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  promised  to  give 
i  careful  consideration.  I  charged  at 
the  time  that  Senator  Wiley,  as  ranking 
minority  member,  would  never  permit 
the  committee  to  consider  or  approve  the 
bill.  I  was  told  that  I  was  too  suspicious, 
that  the  Senator  was  the  soul  of  fairness 
and  would  certainly  not  object  to  our 
having  our  day  in  court. 

The  new  session  opened,  but  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  did  not  bring 
up  the  bill  for  consideration.  On  Feb- 
ruai-y  25.  I  therefore  wrote  the  chair- 
man and  asked  for  a  hearing  upon  H.R. 
1.  After  a  somewhat  fruitless  exchange 
of  correspondence  during  which  Senator 
Wiley  helped  to  block  action  because  on 
the  15th  of  March  the  records  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  show  thai  my 
request  was  considered  m  executive  ses- 
sion, but  not  acted  upon,  and  I  am  In- 
formed confidentially  it  was  not  acted 
upon  because  of  a  filibuster  led  by  Sena- 
tor Wiley.  I  agam  renewed  my  request 
on  Maixh  22.  Finally.  I  was  asked  to  ap- 
pear in  person,  which  I  did  on  March  29. 
and  asked  that  the  committee  give  us 
the  courtesy  of  a  hearing. 

Senator  Morse,  with  his  customary 
sense  of  fairness,  then  moved  that  this 
be  done  and  a  hearing  be  held,  but  his 
motion  did  not  carry,  both  because  of  a 
filibuster  led  by  Senator  Wiley  and 
another  Senator  from  a  lake  State  and 
because  they  were  able  to  get  half  of  the 
12  vot.es.  and  thei-efore  were  able  to  pre- 
vent affirmative  action  on  my  request  for 
a  hearing. 

Since  then  Senator  Morse  has  brought 
this  issue  up  again  and  has  asked  once 
more  that  the  committee  give  us  a  hear- 
ing. Each  time  Senator  Wiley  and  his 
Lake  and  New  England  allies  have  pre- 
vented our  even  getting  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  It  was  because  of  these  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin — I  want  t-o  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI  had  ab.<;olutely  nothing  to  do 
With  these  unfair  tactics — that  Messrs. 
O'Brien  and  Yates  sought  to  deal  w:th 
the  whole  problem  of  lake  sanitation 
which  is  so  greviously  afflicting  Milwau- 
kee, which  wants  to  foist  its  dirty  habits 
of  returning  sewage  into  the  lake  off  on 
Chicago. 

How  can  I  characterize  the  behavior  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  terms 
which  would  not  violate  rule  XIX?  I 
want  to  characterize  the  action  of  the 
Senator  accurately ;  yet  I  do  not  wish  to 
violate   nile  XIX. 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 
I  wish  to  complete  my  statement.  Then 
I  will  yield. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  prevents  us  from  having  a 
hearing.  On  the  other  he  .says  construc- 
tive legi.slation  should  not  be  considered 
by  another  committee  because  we  are 
havin?  a  hearing  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  yesterday.  May  24. 
the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin,  after 
lengthy  discussion  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  moved  to  postpone  any 
further  con.sideration  of  the  lake  diver- 
sion bill,  and  mustered  six  votes  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion  The  motion  lost  by 
merely  a  tie  vote,  and  the  mot. on  to  hold 
hearings  wa-s  similarly  lost  by  a  tie  vote, 
with  Senat-or  Wiley  leading  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Senator  Wiley  then  immediately  hur- 
ried to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  sayin? 
that  since  H.R.  1  wa.'^  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee should  not  consider  the  O'Brien- 
Yates  proposal.  Language  fails  me  in 
dealing   with   that   contention. 

The  contradiction  m  this  fast  and 
ambisnaous  footwork  is  clear.  The  plea 
that  the  Appropnations  Committee  sur- 
render the  O'Brien-Yates  measure  to  the 
FV)reign  Relations  Committee  for  its  con- 
sideration is  obviously  an  effort  not  to 
get  It  considered,  but  to  get  it  killed, 

I  notice  that  the  very  able  and  fair- 
minded  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  '  is  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  trying  his  best  for 
some  months  now  to  see  that  we  at 
lea.st  get  a  hearing  and  a  fair  deal.  I 
appeal  to  the  Senator  as  to  whether  my 
statement  of  facts  is  correct  or  incorrect. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor  I  shall  take  only  2 
or  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred 
to  the  part  which  I  played  in  the  con- 
troversy within  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  want  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  for  the  Record  in  regard 
to  it. 

The  Senate  has  heard  me  for  16 
years — I  fear  sometimes  to  near  bore- 
dom— stress  over  and  over  again  that, 
after  all,  the  substantive  rights  of  people 
can  be  no  better  than  their  procedia-al 
rights.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  illus- 
tration of  that  truism  than  the  contro- 
versy which  is  waging  over  getting  a 
hearing  on  the  so-called  lake  diversion 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  referred  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  is  my  interpretation  that  when 
the  Senate  referred  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  the  referral 
carried  with  it  by  clear  implication,  if  not 
by  express  provision,  a  mandate  to  the 
Committee  on  Foi-eign  Relations  that  it 


proceed  to  consider  the  bill  and  to  hold 
hearings  in  respect  to  the  Lssues  involved. 

That  is  ail  I  hav-'  a.sked  for,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  perfe:tly  willing  to  follow 
where  the  facts  lead  in  regard  to  the  bill, 
but  I  think  it  us  only  proper,  fair  and 
right  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations hold  a  hearing  on  the  bill. 

The  motion  which  I  have  presented 
several  times  to  th(»  Comittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  send  the  bill  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Commitee  on  Foreign 
Relations  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  who 
is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
(\p\\<  '\;'h  United  States-Canadian  rela- 
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Mr.  President,  be<ause  there  has  been 
raised  a  so«-called  international  question 
with  respect  to  thi.';  issue.  Various  alle- 
gations have  been  made  as  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Canadian  Government 
in  regard  to  the  b:Il. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  argument.  In  fact,  I  am  not  a 
competent  witness  on  the  merits.  The 
purpose  of  the  he{,ring  is  to  bring  out 
the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

What  I  have  been  saying  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  repeat  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  colleague  of 
ours  in  th3  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  8he  author  of  a  bill  of  vital 
concern  to  his  State.  I  happen  to  think 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  the  matter.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  roadblocks  should  be 
put  in  thej  way.  against  the  procedure 
which  would  assure  the  making  of  a 
record  on  the  facts.  That  is  all  I  have 
been  pleading  for. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  men  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  regard  to  the  bill.  I  have  said 
in  the  committee,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  think  thiis  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatione  ^rant  a  hearing  on  the  bill, 
so  that  it  c4n  never  be  charged  that  any- 
one on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  opposition  to  the  bill  is  using 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
"bottle  up"  the  bill. 

I  think  tjiat  we  in  the  Senate  owe  a 
good- faith  relationship  to  each  other. 
I  think  whien  a  colleague  has  a  bill  of 
as  much  consequence  as  is  this  bill,  and 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  the  bill  ought  to 
be  considered  automatically,  and  there 
should  be  a  hearing  on  it. 

I  a.T!  very  fond  of  the  individuals  who 
are  opposed  to  me  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter in  the  committee,  but  I  said  yester- 
day in  the  committee.  T  think  you  are 
making  a  freat  mistake,  procedurally." 

I  am  golne  to  continue  to  press  for 
my  motion  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill. 
Mr  President,  a-s  many  times  as  I  have 
a  opportunity  to  make  the  motion.  We 
are  subject:  to  a  procedural  rule  in  the 
committee,  and  the  only  time  I  can  bring 
up  the  motion  is  on  a  so-called  regular 
meeting  date,  unless  the  committee 
votes  to  bring  it  up  at  some  time  other 


than  a  regular  meeting  date.  Our  regu- 
lar meeting  date  is  usually  Tuesday. 
Next  Tuesday  I  shall  offer  my  motion 
again. 

I  wish  to  ofTer  the  motion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  hope  that  we  can  get  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  least — and  I  hop>e  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wu-rv  1 
will  be  among  them — to  recogiiize  the 
plain  fairness  of  the  procedure  for 
which  I  am  pleading. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  always  oppose 
any  "bottling  up  "  technique. 

It  is  my  judgment  Uiat  is  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  bill  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Some  Senators  are  try- 
ing to  block  a  hearing.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile that  with  fairness,  with  equity  and. 
I  will  say.  with  proper  relationships 
among  ourselves  as  Senators.  If  we  ever 
start  letting  this  unhappy  pi-ocedure  take 
root  in  the  Senate  we  are  going  to  do 
great  injury,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
work  of  the  Senate  itself. 

It  makes  no  dlfTerencc  whether  the 
Senator  Involved  might  be  my  most 
bitter  enemy,  if  a  Senator  has  a  bUj  and 
wants  a  hearing  on  it  in  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  vote  for 
the  hearing.  I  think  any  Senatcw  would 
be  entitled  to  that.  I  believe  in  the  right 
to  p>etition  and  the  right  to  have  a  hear- 
ing on  the  substance  of  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
my  friend  from  Illinois  today  in  support- 
ing his  general  premise,  that  a  wrong  is 
really  being  done  by  those  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  who  refuse 
to  vote  to  give  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  a  hearing.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  we  ought  to  have  the  heal- 
ing, but  one  is  senatorial  courtesy,  if 
Senators  consider  no  other. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
statement.  I  assume  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that  my  recital  of  the  facts  has 
been  an  accurate  recital. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm  I  Mr  Wiley  J  has  led  the  fight 
in  the  committee  against  a  hearing  on 
the  bill,  and  he  has  been  joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio    Mr  LauscheI. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
spite  of  the  fine  Mi-ork  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  I  have  at>out  abandoned 
hope  of  getting  a  fair  deal  for  Chicago 
on  this  matter  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  pains  me  to  say 
this,  but  I  have  about  abandoned  hope. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  proceed  with  the  O'Brien-Yates  pro- 
posal in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$12  million  to  study  the  sanitary  prob- 
lems of  all  the  lake  citie.s — Milwaukee. 
Cleveland.  Toledo,  Erie,  BuCfalo,  and 
others.  If  Canada  wishes  to  come  in  on 
this,  we  would  be  glad  to  study  the 
Canadian  problems  as  well. 

These  cities  are  dumping  sewage, 
either  raw  or  treated,  into  the  lakes, 
and  polluting  the  lakes.  If  my  informa- 
tion is  correct,  Chicago  is  now  the  only 
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city  where  one  can  enjoy  lake  bathing. 
This  problem  is  going  to  increase  in 
seventy  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Even  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which 
has  had  a  good  record  until  recently. 
found  Its  beaches  so  badly  polluted  last 
year  that  it  was  necf.ssary  to  close  the 
beaches.  I  am  infonned  that  the  new 
scwase  disposal  plant  in  Milwaukee  is 
merely  a  .'>edimentation  plant,  and  there- 
fore only  about  40  pt  rcent  of  lUs  .sewage 
will  be  eliminated  This  residue  wUl 
shortly  be  dumped  into  Lake  Michigan, 
and  that  will  have  a  bad  effect  not  only 
upon  Milwaukee,  but  also  since  the  lake 
current  moves  from  north  to  south,  will 
endanger  beaches  in  Kenosha  and  Ra- 
cine and  pussibly  across  the  line  in  Zion, 
Waukegan.  North  Shore,  and  other 
places  in  Illinois. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  understand  the  pres- 
ent distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  [Mr. 
Gore]  has  also  assisU'd.  I  thmk  the 
Senator  from  Arkaruas  has  been  fair  in 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  have 
much  hope.  I  raise  this  question  simply 
to  indicate  the  type  of  treatment  we 
have  been  getting. 

Most  of  all  I  am  indignant.  I  will  say. 
that  a  Senator  should  work  to  prevent 
consideraliun  of  a  bill  and  then  say  that 
a  general  proposal  siiould  not  be  con- 
sidered by  another  committee  because 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
considering  the  bill. 

It  was  thi^  performance  which  really 
taxed  my  patience  and  strained  my  lan- 
guage and  forced  me  to  impose  re- 
straints upon  my.self  lest  I  violate  rule 
XIX.  Frankly,  if  I  Siid  what  I  thought 
of  this  perfoi-mance.  rule  XIX  would  be 
smashed  to  smitherei-ns  and  I  would  be 
forced  to  take  my  .'eat  But  being  a 
law-abiding  man,  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  have  restrained 
my  language  and  will  not  violate  rule 
XIX.  Every  Senator  knows  what  my 
sentiments  are,  and  if  Senators  will  ex- 
amine the  Record.  the>  will  see  I  feel 
the  same  now  as  I  have  always  felt  alwut 
this  matter 

Now  I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr  Proxmire  1  who  will 
present  the  defen.«e  of  his  colleague.  I 
have  tried  to  get  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wi.scon.sin  IMr  Wiley)  on  the  floor  .so 
that  he  could  also  hear  what  I  said  and 
make  such  answer  as  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  make  Unfortunately, 
he  IS  not  present.    Now  I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  First.  I  wish  to  say 
that  my  .senior  colleague  !Mr.  Wiley] 
needs  no  defense  from  me  He  has  al- 
ready handled  this  situation  In  such  an 
effective  way  that  he  has  Infuriated  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire!  goes  down  in  my  esteem.  I 
think  that  Is  a  terrible  statement. 

Mr  PRC1XMIRE  May  I  .say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  when  I  rose 
about  10  minutes  ago,  I  rose  not  to  invoke 
rule  XIX.  although  in  my  judgment  the 
Senator    from    Illinois    [Mr.    Douglas] 


violated  rule  XLX.  not  by  referring  to 
my  senior  colleague,  but  because  of  his 
reference  to  the  so-called  "dirty  habits 
of  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  dirty 
habits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  statement 
was  a  violation  of  the  rule.  It  offends  a 
State  and  offends  the  greatest  city  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  deny  that  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  dumps  its  treated  sewage 
back  into  the  lake? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  proud  of  the  excellent 
handling  of  sewage  by  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Doef  the  Senator 
deny  that  the  city  of  Milwaukee  dumps 
its  treated  sewage  back  into  the  lake? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  we  do. 
but  we  treat  it  first, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  the 
new  plant  in  Milwaukee  is  merely  a  sedi- 
mentation plant  and  does  not  use  the 
method  of  activated  sludge  that  Chicago 
and  the  first  plant  built  in  Milwaukee 
used?  Is  it  true  that  the  new  plant  is 
merely  a  sedimentation  plant? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tells  the  Senator  from  IlUnois 
that  the  water  which  is  taken  from  Lake 
Michigan  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee  for 
drinking  purposes  is  pure  and  that  no 
illnesses  have  been  caused  through  its 
u.se. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  repeat  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  speaks  of  an  entirely  different 
subject,  I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that 
the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  taken  for 
drinking  purposes  is  clean.  Competent 
medical  authority  has  never  indicated  to 
the  contrary  at  any  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  city  of  Milwau- 
kee withdraws  water  north  of  the  point 
at  which  sewage  is  dumped  The  lake 
current  is  north  to  south.  So  of  course 
the  water  which  is  taken  for  drinking 
purposes  is  all  right.  But  the  beaches 
are  contaminated. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
deny  the  fact  that  the  new  plant  is  a 
sedimentation  plant  which  will  remove 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  sewage, 
leaving  60  percent  of  the  sewage  to  be 
dumped  into  the  lake  by  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  city  of  Mil- 
waukee has  followed  sanitary-  practices 
which  have  not  endangered  anyone's 
health.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
argued  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  years  and  has  yet  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  instance 
of  a  single  person  who  has  ever  become 
ill  as  a  result  of  the  practices  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee.  Indeed  I  have  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
testimony  by  the  most  authoritative 
medical  and  health  experts  in  the  coun- 
try supporting  the  Wisconsin  position 
against  Illinois.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  present  a 
scintilla  of  competent  medical  or  health 
testimony  supporting  his  position. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  therefore  tacitly  admitting 
what  I  have  said  by  his  refusal  to  reply 
to  my  question. 

I  propose  that  we  get  together  and 
study  all  these  problems.  I  propose  that 
we  tiT  to  improve  the  situation  in  Mil- 
waukee. Cleveland.  Toledo.  Buffalo.  Erie, 
Superior.  Duluth.  and  all  the  other  cities 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  I  hope  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  very 
fine  gentleman,  will  cooperate  in  such  a 
study,  displaying  therefore  an  attitude 
unlike  that  of  his  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  cooperate  in  any  study  which  dof  s  not 
provide  additional  diversirn  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  for  1  year,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  so  well  knows  is  the 
prop>osal  which  he  has  supported.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  his  proposal 
provides  for  diversion  of  Great  Lakes 
water  to  any  other  city  except  Chicago'' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  Chicago  is  the  only 
city  on  the  Great  Lakes  where  the  water 
runs  from  the  Great  Lakes  toward  the 
south.  All  other  cities  are  located  where 
the  rivers  flow  into  the  lakes,  and  that 
was  once  true  of  Chicago.  But  in  1899 
we  reversed  the  flow  of  the  Chicaco  River, 
so  that  instead  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
flowing  into  Lake  Michicran,  they  eo  now 
into  the  Illinois  River,  then  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  thence  into  the  gulf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  a  master  at  diversion,  and  of 
diversionary  tactics,  too.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  knoAS  that  if  there  is  to  be 
equitable  treatment  among  all  the  cities, 
they  must  be  treated  the  same.  If  Chi- 
cago is  singled  out  for  diversion,  which 
is  really  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  asking,  the  diversion  of  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  per 

year 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Just  as  a  trial. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Reeardless  of  the 
justification  for  ;.t,  if  Chicago  is  singled 
out  and  is  getting  special  consideration 
and  treatment,  such  a  course  would  not 
be  proper.  We  are  saying  that  if  a  study 
is  to  be  made,  it  .should  be  made  en  the 
same  basis  for  all  cities,  and  all  cities 
should  be  treatec:  the  same. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  What  does  the  junior 
Senator  say  about  the  behavior  of  his 
senior  colleague? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  say  this  about 
the  behavior  of  my  senior  colleague:  My 
semor  colleague  succeeded  in  what  I 
think  was  a  magnificent  struggle  last 
year  to  have  the  bill  committed  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  knows  perfectly  well 
there  has  probably  been  no  bill  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  of  the  moderate 
consequences  of  this  bill  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  heard.  We  had  hearings 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee  last 
vear  during  three  or  four  separate  pe- 
riods. They  were  extensive  heannps. 
There  were  volumes  put  in  the  record. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  on  every  occasion 
the  judgments  were  favorable  to  the 
claims  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Last  year  after  an 
extensive  debate  which  lasted  many  days 
the  Senate  acted.  A  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  decided  that  the  bill 
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should  not  be  passed,  but  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  Senator  from 
WiscorLsin  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  vote  was 
taken.  If  we  could  have  brought  the 
measure  to  a  vote,  we  could  have  passed 
it,  but  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  WILEY],  and,  I  am  sorrj-  to  say, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  :Mr. 
Proxmire; — and  I  now  w.U  have  to  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bas— carried  on  such 
a  filibuster  as  to  wear  out  the  Senate,  and 
the  bill  was  referred  Lo  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  rather  than  have 
the  discussion  continue  indefinitely.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
joined  me  in  trying  to  check  the  institu- 
tion of  filibustering.  wa.s  one  of  the  worst 
practitioners  of  filibustering  that  I  had 
ever  seen  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  There  are  17  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  outstanding,  seasoned, 
mature,  and  thoughtful  Senators.  A 
majority  has  not  seen  fit  to  report  this 
bill.  The  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
son  had  every  right  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Has  he  the  right  to 
oppose  hearings  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  he  has, 
if  he  beheves  hearings  are  not  neces- 
sary. He  IS  1  Senator  among  17  Sen- 
ators who  constitute  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  he  the  right  to 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say. 
"Smce  we  are  considering  the  bill,  no 
other  committee  should  deal  with  the 
matter  of  appropriations'"'  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  not  do  so 
I  am  sure  he  would  not.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  an  honorable 
man.    He  would  not  take  such  action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  do  all  he  can  legally, 
morally,  and  properly  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  disap- 
points me.    I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire whether  the  pollution  in  the  Chi- 
cago River  has  been  aggravated  to  any 
extent  by  the  use  of  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  think  the  question 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  chrono- 
logical statement  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  HR.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  History  or  H  R.  1 

H Jl.  1 :  Congressman  O'Brien  of  Illinois 
introduced  bill  January  7.  1959. 

Fet>r\iary  17.  18.  and  March  3.  1959.  PubUc 
hearings  on  H  R.  1  by  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

March  9.  1959:  Reported  to  House  with 
amendment* — House  Report  191. 

March  13  1959:  Amended  and  passed 
House. 

March  16,  1959:  Ordered  to  lie  on  table 
In  Senate. 


March  18.  1959  Referred  to  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee. 

August  25s  1959:  Reported  with  amend- 
ments— Sen,»te   Report   808. 

September  2.  1959:  Referred  to  Foreign 
Relations  C'lnimittee 

September  3,  1959:  Referred  by  committee 
to   State. 

February  15  1960  Report  received  by  com- 
mittee from  State. 

March  15.  1960:  Considered  in  executive 
session 

March  29.  1960:  Considered  in  executive 
session. 

M.irch  3(»  1960:  Motion  to  table  motion  to 
hu.d  hearings  defeated  6  to  6. 

May  24,  I960:  Wiley  motion  to  postpone 
further  consideration  defeated  6  to  6.  Morse 
motion  to  hold  hearings  defeated  6  to  6. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  (,S. 
2168'. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abfence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legijlative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
a.->k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair*.  Without  objection, 
it  is  .so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  BRAZIL- 
IAN CONGRESSION.AL  DELEG.^TION 

Mr  AlK'^iiN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
particularly  honored  today  by  having  as 
our  guests  some  Membors  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Brazil. 

Brazil  l.s  one  of  our  great  and  good 
neighbors.  It  is  a  country  about  which 
many  Americans  know  too  little.  It  is  a 
country  larger  than  the  United  States,  if 
we  exclude  the  northmast  part.  Alaska. 
It  is  a  country  so  great  that  it  does  not 
yet  know  the  vast  extent  of  its  own  nat- 
ural resources,  since  they  are  so  enor- 
mous, 

Brazil  has  recently  established  a  great 
new  capital,  which  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous venture.  This  new  capital  is  almost 
600  miles  from  the  old  capital. 

Brazil  is  a  growing  country,  growing 
extremely  fast,  and  has  nearly  65  million 
people  now.  The  population  will  cer- 
tainly reaoh  100  million  within  the  next 
few  years 

Brazil  is  a  great,  free  country.  It  is  a 
country  the  government  of  which  is  prob- 
ably nearer  to  our  own  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  It 
IS  truly  a  very  great  neighbor  of  ours. 

Mr.  P:-e$ident,  this  afternoon  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  this 
body  .SIX  Miembers  of  the  Brazilian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

First  I  Introduce  the  Honorable  An- 
gelo  Mendes,  a  Member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  from  the  former  Federal 
District,  a  representative  of  the  Social 
Progressive  Party  It  is  the  District  of 
Guanabara.. 

The  next  euest  I  introduce  is  the  Hon- 
orable Fiancisco  Leite.  a  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Sergipe,  and 
the  President  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Sergipe. 


Next  I  mtroduce  the  Honorable 
Manoel  de  Novaes.  Senor  de  Novaes  is 
a  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Brazil  from  Bahia.  and  is  president 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  Bahia  It 
is  appropriate  that  we  have  Senor  Novaes 
sitting  on  the  right  side  of  the  aisle,  since 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  Brazil. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the 
Honorable  Estacio  Soutn  Maior.  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil 
from  Pernambuco.  a  member  of  the 
Brazilian  Labor  Party. 

The  Honorable  Ernani  Ayres  Satyro 
Souza,  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Brazil  from  Paraiba;  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Union. 

Finally,  the  Honorable  Lourival  Bap- 
tista,  who  Ls  a  Member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Brazil  from  Sergipe; 
and  the  National  Democratic  Union, 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have 
the  honor  of  introducing  these  guests 
from  the  Congress  of  our  great  and  good 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  distin?uished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr  ArKFvi.  in  wel- 
coming our  colleagues  from  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  We  are  veiT  proud  r>{ 
the  relationship  which  has  exi.«5ted  be- 
tween  our  two  great  countries  based  on  a 
policy  of  equality  and  mutual  respect 
over  so  many  decades 

We  know,  of  course,  that  you  are  a 
venturesome  people  and  that  you  are 
willing  to  take  chances,  becau.se  you 
recognize  you  have  a  sjreat  future  in  the 
affairs  of  this  hemisphere,  and  I  dare- 
say in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  well. 

The  fact  that  you  have  moved  bag  and 
baggage,  so  to  .speak,  from  your  old  capi- 
tal at  Rio  de  Janiero  to  your  new  capital. 
Brasilia,  indicates  to  me  a  determination 
to  open  up  your  great  counti-y.  to  popu- 
late it.  to  exploit  it,  and  to  do  .so  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  which  you  so  ably 
represent. 

I  believe  also  that  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
leadership  it  has  assumed  in  recent  years 
in  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Americans, 
especially  in  the  creation  of  a  common 
market  to  which  seven  Latin  American 
nations  belong  at  tlie  present  time.  It 
is  my  hope  that  from  this  initial  impetus 
the  common  market  will  expand  so  that 
in  time  it  will  include  not  only  all  Latin 
America,  but  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada  as  well.  We  look  upon  you  as 
brothers,  we  respect  you  as  colleagues, 
and  you  honor  us  by  visiting  this  Cham- 
ber today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
a.sk  our  guest-s  to  go  to  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  for  a  few  moments,  and 
I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
join  them  there  and  greet  them 

Mr.  MANSFTEI.D  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes  so  that  we 
may  pay  additional  honor  to  our  guests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p.m  ).  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p  rru 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
O'CLOCK  AM.  TOMORROW- 
UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSPTEI.D  Mr  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.   It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  inform  Senators  that  the  Senate 
will  very  likely  be  in  session  late  this 
afternoon  and  evening  in  di.scussion  of 
the  pending  business 


SERVING  OP  OLEOMARGARINE  OR 
MARGARINE  IN  NAVY  RATION 

The  Senate  restimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2168  >  to  amend  the  Na\T 
ration  statute  .so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
vigorously  opr>ose  the  pending  bill,  for 
many  reasons;  first,  for  the  perfectly  ob- 
vious reason  that  I  .stand  here  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which  Is 
known  throuehout  the  country  as  the 
No.  1  dairy  State.  We  are  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  export  more  milk 
and  milk  products  than  the  next  five 
States  combined. 

Wisconsin  produces  .some  17  percent  of 
all  the  milk  which  is  produced  in  the 
Nation.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  I 
should  make  it  clear  that  dairying  is  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  Nation's 
farm  economy.  The  dairy  farmer  pro- 
duces the  number  one  cash  crop  in 
America.  The  dairy  farmers  in  my 
State  and  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
also  In  many  other  States,  arc  in  very 
serious  trouble.  Tlie  fact  is  that  prices 
have  pone  steadily  down  as  costs  have 
risen. 

Re'cently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  a  study  of  the  hourly  farm 
income  in  Wisconsin.  That  .study.  I 
think,  .shocked  many  persons,  because  it 
showed  that  if  we  allowed  the  dairy 
farmer  in  Wisconsin — and  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  efficiency  of  our  dairy 
farmers — a  meager  4  percent  return  on 
his  invested  capital,  he  would  have  a 
labor  income  for  the  amount  of  labor  he 
expended  on  his  farm  of  56  cents  an 
hour,  or  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  present  minimtim  wage,  and,  of 
course,  far  less  than  half  the  minimum 
wage  which  may  become  law  in  this 
country  A^ithin  a  month  or  so.  The 
dairy  farmer  is  in  .serious  trouble  He 
has  beer,  consistently  in  trouble  for  a 
long  time. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Na\T  ration 
statute  .so  as  to  provide  for  the  purcha.se 
of  oleomargarine  or  margarine  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  in  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious 
what  will  happen.  That  will  mean  that 
the  Navy  will  do  what  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  have  done.  The  Navy  will  re- 
duce its  purchase  of  butter  and  will  step 
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up  its  purchase  of  margarine,  and  for  a 
perfectly  logical  reason,  a  reason  which, 
in  most  circumstances,  would  be  per- 
fectly defensible.  By  and  large,  mar- 
garine Ls  cheaper. 

The  Navy  ofTicials  can  show  a  better 
record  of  economy  if  they  buy  margarine. 

However,  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  that  is  very  foolish  economy, 
because  the  Government  ha.s  had.  in  the 
past,  very  substantial  surplu.ses  of  butter 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  newspapers  in  the  last  few  days 
have  reported  that  there  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  a  substantial  increa.se  in  butter 
purcha.ses  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. There  will  be  increased  stocks 
of  butter.  That  will  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  surplus  butter 
which  can  be  used  for  the  armed  .services. 
Instead,  in  order  to  have  a  better  book- 
keeping record,  the  Navy  procurement 
officer,  if  the  bill  shall  be  pas.sed,  will,  of 
course,  step  in  and  do  what  any  good 
procurement  ofTicer  would  do.  He  will 
buy  the  commodity  he  can  purchase  at 
the  lowest  price,  instead  of  getting  it 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
at  virtually  no  real  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  at  a  bookkeeping  cost  to  the 
Na\T  which  will  be  somewhat  higher 
than  the  cost  of  oleomargarine 

I  particularly  object  to  section  2  of  the 
bill.  I  shall  read  several  lines  of  .section  2 
to  indicate  why.  I  think  the  debate  will 
focus  around  the  problem  I  have  already 
attempted  to  .spell  out:  that  is.  whether 
there  would  be  any  real  saving  to  the 
Government,  o^  rail,  if  the  Navy  should 
ignore  the  holdings  of  butter  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
should  buy  margarine,  regardless  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  holdings. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  have  been 
conscientioas.  They  have  attempted  to 
cope  with  the  problem  in  section  2,  They 
have  attempted  to  cope  ^nth  it.  however, 
in  a  way  which  does  not  accomplish  what 
most  of  us  believe  is  necessary  I  read 
from  section  2 : 

During  any  period  when  surpltxs  butter 
stocks  are  available  to  the  Navy  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  no  oleorrar- 
parlne  or  margarine  shaU  be  acquired  for  u-se 
by  the  Navy  or  any  branch  or  department 
thereof. 

The  difficulty  with  that  provision  can 
be  best  understood  by  recognizing  the 
situation  which  exists  today.  The  fact 
is  that  right  now — at  this  moment — to 
my  knowledge,  no  surplus  butter  stocks 
are  available  to  the  Navy  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In 
about  10  days,  there  probably  will  be. 
How  foolish  it  will  be  if  the  Navy  buys 
oleomargarine  now,  and  perhaps  stocks 
up  for  a  long  period,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  month  they  can  get  the  butter  at  no 
real  co'^t  to  the  Government,  because  it 
has  already  procured  butter,  and  the 
Navy  could  get  it  simply  by  negotiating 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

So  I  think  this  section  of  the  bill  can 
be  improved,  and  I  have  an  amendment, 
which  is  pending  at  the  desk,  and  which 
I  shall  call  up  later.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment will  greatly  improve  the  bill  and 
will  make  it  at  leixst  more  workable,  al- 
though I  think  the  heart  of  the  bill,  the 


primary  purpose  of  the  bill,  is  "wrong. 
This  is  why: 

The  fact  is  that  dairy  producers  and 
the  Government  have  cooperated  In 
many  ways  to  expand  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  and  dairy  products.  They 
have  done  this  for  many  reasons.  Milk 
is  not  only  an  important  dairy  prcxluct : 
it  is  a  perfect  food.  It  is  perfect  for 
children  and  is  wonderful  food  for  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services.  One  of  the  best  customers  for 
butter — in  fact,  the  best  ca^^tomer.  among 
ail  the  services — has  been  the  Na\T- 

The  re.sults  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment cooperation,  plus  the  effect  of  a 
firm  beef  market,  have  contributed  sub- 
.stantially  toward  bringing  milk  produc- 
tion and  demand  into  as  close  a  balance 
as  they  have  been  in  for  several  years. 

We  who  watch  the  daiiT  economy 
closely  are  gratified  that,  at  long  last, 
the  dairy  industry  is  getting  into  a  situ- 
ation where  there  is  something  of  a  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand,  and 
where  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  dairy  program  has  been  exceedingly 
small — much  smaller  in  recent  weeks 
than  it  has  been  for  a  lone  time. 

However,  we  should  not  be  overconfi- 
dent to  the  point  where  we  feel  that  the 
dairy  problem  is  .solved.  It  certainly  is 
not.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
on  Monday  that  the  Commodrty  Credit 
Corporation  expected  in  a  very  short 
time  to  begin  purchasing  butter  again. 

It  is  quite  e\'ident  that  a  softening  of 
the  beef  market  will  be  reflected  in 
higher  milk  production.  Here,  again, 
any  proposal  which  would  in  effect  cur- 
tail the  outlets  for  dairy  products  would 
aggravate  the  situation,  and  make  it 
more  likely  that  the  Government  wculd 
have  to  get  into  this  program  again  and 
purchase  more  milk,  and  that  would 
make  the  management  of  the  program 
more  difficult. 

In  the  .second  place,  the  lowei-ing  of 
the  Navy  ration  by  replacing  butter  with 
a  vegetable  substitute  is  certainly-  incon- 
sistent with  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  attract  capable  young 
men  and  women  to  the  military  service, 
and  to  make  such  servi  e  desirable  to 
such  a  point  that  they  will  make  the 
service  a  career. 

I  shall  not  maintain  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  oleomargarine  as 
a  food.  However.  I  think  all  Americans 
recognize  that  while  oleomargarine  may 
be  acceptable  under  some  circum-^tances, 
butter  is  a  superlative,  superior  product. 
Oleomargarine  is  a  good  product,  but  we 
are  very  proud  of  butter  because  of  the 
health  it  provides  for  those  who  con- 
sume it. 

At  a  time  when,  because  of  tiie  nature 
of  the  farm  program,  we  can  provide 
butter  at  no  real  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  provide  it  for  the 
people  in  the  Navy,  it  seems  very  foolish 
for  Congress  to  change  the  law  and  to 
put  the  Na\-y  procurement  official  in  a 
position  where  he  will  buy  oleomargarine 
so  that  he  will  have  a  better  proctuement 
record.  In  doing  tliat  he  will  discourage 
people— admittedly,  in  a  relatively  minor 
way— from  continuing  in  the  anned 
services. 
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It  has  not  been  necessary  in  the  past 

for  the  Navy  to  use  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter, any  more  than  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Navy  to  replace  the  meat  re- 
quirement in  its  ration  with  calories 
from  cheaper  vegetable  sources.  The 
argument  is  made  that  the  Navy  ration 
should  continue  to  be  extended.  I  am 
certain  a  ration  could  be  devised  which 


place  the  Navy  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  military  departments  in  being 
permitted  the  discretionary  use  of  mar- 
garine, in  lieu  of  butter. 

House  bill  912.  of  the  85th  Congress, 
would  have  authorized  the  serving  of 
margarine  or  oleomargarine  by  the 
Navy,  except  when  surplus  butter  stocks 
were  available  through  the  Commodity 


would  be  far  cheaper  and  would  result     Credit  Corporation.     The  Senate  passed 

in  a  diet  which  would  be  most  unattrac-  ' .-.^- 

tive  and  inedible.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  NavT  people  might  be  kept  alive, 
but  the  Navy  persormel  are  not  cattle  or 
animals  which  are  fed  certain  ingredi- 
ents in  order  to  get  production  out  of 
them.  They  are  human  beings.  I  think 
they  should  be  treated  as  human  beings. 
One  way  we  can  do  it.  and  in  a  very 
modest  way,  at  virtually  no  cost,  is  to 
provide  the  prospect  that  they  can  get 
wholesome  milk  and  butter. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  so  long  as  milk  and  dair>'  products 
are  in  surplus  supply,  any  action  which 
would  aggravate  the  situation  would  be 
costly  and  unwise. 

The  fact  is  that  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  not,  as  I  have  said,  in  very  great 
supply  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration at  the  moment.  But  dair>-  pro- 
duction IS  increasing,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy-  products  is  not  increasing 
to  keep  pace  with  the  production.  This 
is  one  way  in  which  Congress  can  wisely 
and  thoughtfully  exercise  its  particular 
advantage  as  a  Congress  in  looking  at 
our  Government  overall,  and  not  simply 
looking  at  one  segment,  by  providing 
that  the  Navy  will  continue  on  its  ration 
of  butter,  and  not  include  oleomargarine, 
because  to  do  so  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  dairy  fanner. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  speak  later 
on  this  subject,  but  at  this  time  I  yield 
the  floor. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoinim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lacschi  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
this  bin,  S.  2168.  would  amend  the  Navy 
ration  law.  to  permit  the  serving  of  oleo- 
margarine or  margarine  to  naval  per- 
sonnel. I  believe  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  something  about  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation 

The  components  of  the  ration  to  be 
served  naval  personnel  are  prescribed 
by  law.  Oleomargarine  or  marsarlne  Is 
not  now  listed  as  a  component  of  this 
ration.  Unlike  the  Navy,  the  Depart- 
menUi  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  do 
not  have  a  basic  ration  law.  The  ele- 
menti  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  ration 


an  amended  version  of  this  bill  late  m  the 
83th  Congress;  but  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  not  agreed  to,  and  thus  the 
bill  did  not  become  law. 

The  extslence  of  surplus  butter  stocks 
has  comphcated  favorable  action  on  leg- 
islation of  this  type.  If  the  existence  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  is  to  be 
considered  in  prescribing  ration  com- 
ponents of  the  Navy,  this  bill  would  af- 
ford equal  recognition  to  the  possible 
existence  of  a  surplus  in  either  soybean 
oil  or  cottonseed  oil,  from  which  oleo- 
margarine or  margarine  is  processed. 

In  brief,  the  Navy  would  be  permitted 
to  serve  margarine  if  both  butter  and 
either  soybean  oil  or  cottonseed  oil  were 
in  surplus  supply.  If  only  butter  were 
in  surplus  supply,  the  Navy  would  not 
be   authorized   to  serve  margarine. 

The  Navy  must  acquire  margarine  for 
use  in  emergency  operations,  when  re- 
frigeration facilities  are  limited  or  not 
available  Since  stocks  of  margarine 
acquired  for  use  in  these  circumstances 
must  be  rotated  periodically,  to  keep  the 
stocks  fresh,  the  bill  also  provides  express 
authority  to  permit  the  use  of  such  ro- 
tated stocks  for  any  purposes  other 
than  £us  a  component  of  the  Navy  ration. 
In  practical  effect,  this  mean.s  that  the 
rotated  stocks  are  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. 

The  enactment  of  this  authority 
would  result  in  no  increased  cost  to  the 
Government  It  could  result  in  savings. 
It  is  impractical  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  such  .savings,  because  of  many  vari- 
able factors,  such  as  personnel  strength, 
the  price  differential  between  butter  and 
margarine,  and  the  extent  to  which 
margarine  would  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter 

Mr.  President,  it  hardly  is  sensible  for 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  have  per- 
missive authority  to  serve  margarine, 
but  to  deaiy  such  authority  to  the  Navy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
producers  of  butter.  If  special  recog- 
nition Is  to  be  afforded  butter  producers. 
It  seems  logical  that  equal  recognition 
should  be  extended  to  producers  of  soy 
bean  or  cottonseed  oil.  The  pending  bill 
adopts  .such  an  approach  and  I  urge 
that  it  ba  appr()\ed, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiell? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  di.stmtjulahed  friend  fiom 
Wisconsin 

Mr    PROXMItl?:     I  wl«h  to  ask  the 


are  prescribed   by   the   President      The     Senator  from  H(uih  Ciirolum  uhy  liieip 


serving  of  maraarlne  or  oleomargarine 
by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  Is  now 
permlMlvc 

The  Navy  desires  authority  to  serve 
marjcarlne.  Such  authority  would  in- 
crease the  adaptability  of  menus  to 
existing  operating  conditions,  and  would 


were  no  public  l.otirinwii  hrld  on  tho  bill, 
In  view  Of  the  vevy.  very  wicut  intcreat 
which  the  entlic  dairy  indu.ttry  has  in 
the  bill,  and  tht  fact  that  the  bill  would 
afTect  llttrally  hundred.'*  of  tliouN  !;  i^  of 
furmcrs.  as  well  as  a  trcnietuiou^  irim» 
bcr  of  poiHons  l  \  the  Armed  Forc'v>* 


M.-  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  dustiru<uished 
Senator  I  would  sny,  in  the  first  place. 
that  no  request  foi  a  hearing  was  re- 
ceived. In  the  second  place,  this  is  a 
very  simple  bill.  The  bill  would  merely 
give  to  the  Navy  the  right  to  serve  mar- 
garine, which  authority  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  now  have.  It  was  felt 
t-here  was  really  no  need  for  any  hear- 
ings on  the  matter. 

Mr.  President  I  will  say  fuither  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
reported  the  bill  in  the  83d  Congress 
and  again  in  the  85th  Congress.  Tlus 
is  the  third  time  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  actod  favorably  upon  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  th^t 
although  there  was  no  request  for  a 
hearing,  the  Senator  knew  there  would 
be  very  strong,  vigorous,  determined  op- 
position to  the  bill?  Therefore,  since 
it  is  a  controversial  bill,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  equity  that  both  sides  ought  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  reach  any  such  conclusion, 
because  ordinarily  if  a  Senator  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  a  matter  and  wishes 
to  bitterly  oppose  a  bill  it  seems  he  has 
a  vei-y  fine  avenue  in  requesting  the 
committee  considering  a  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  be  heard. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
that  much  inU-rest  in  the  bill  at  all,  be- 
cau.'^e  it  IS  a  very  simple  bill,  it  would 
simply  permit  the  Navy  to  do  what  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  now  can  do. 
The  bill  would  give  permission.  The 
bill  would  not  require  the  Navy  to  serve 
margarine,  but  would  merely  give  the 
Navy  the  right  and  the  authority  to 
serve  margarine  If  the  Navy  wished  to  do 
so.  That  authority  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  now  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  the  per- 
missivene.v;  aspect  Is  concer.ied.  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  indicated 
by  shifting  overwhelmingly  to  oleo  how 
the  permissiveness  is  likely  to  work  out 
I  said  in  my  short  speech  that  the  per- 
mi.ssiveness  is  going  to  result  in  a  very, 
very  sharp  diminution  of  the  use  of  dairy 
products,  with  no  real  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  only  a  bookkeeping  saving 
to  the  Navy  procurement  officer,  who  will 
rely  upon  that  so  that  it  can  be  said  to 
Congress,  "Look.  We  have  saved  $1  mil- 
lion," or  "some  very  substantial  .imount 
of  money  "  In  fact,  it  will  simply  mean 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
win  have  to  buy  more  butter. 

So  far  as  the  bill  being  a  simple  bill  U 
concerned,  the  bill  l.s  divided  into  two 
sections  The  second  section  l.s  divided 
into  three  excedmgly  complex  parts. 
There  Is  an  Initial  sentence  of  four  lines, 
which  l.s  followed  by  three  provisos,  each 
one  of  which  complicHlcs  the  one  aliead 
of  It. 

An  the  r.cnuto!  fiom  South  Ciiiolma 
said  In  his  pi'(>N(<iUation,  this  l.i  a  bill 
which  would  have  ut  least  a  double  ef- 
fect, The  bill  would  have  an  ofTecl  not 
only  upon  the  dairy  industry,  but  also 
upon  the  soybean  industry  and  uijon  the 
cotton  farmers  It  is  a  bill  whlcli  la 
complex  m  many  v^ays,  it  seems  lo  me, 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
made  the  point  that  there  have  been 
hearings  "^n  the  bill  before.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  whether 
there  were  hearings  on  an  identical  bill, 
a  bill  with  all  of  the  provisos  which  are 
In  the  bin  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  IS  somewhat  different  from  the  pre- 
vious bills  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Indeed  It  Is.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  a  bill  of  this 
kind  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  the  other 
bills  were  substantially  different  from 
this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Pre.iident.  for  this 
reason  the  Senate  should  very  seriously 
consider  recommittal  of  the  bill,  if  such  a 
motion  is  made  later,  because  there  have 
been  no  hearings  on  the  bill,  substan- 
tially, as  it  is  drafted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  last  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wi-sconsin  fMr.  ProxmireI 
with  respect  to  the  difference  between 
the  pending  bill  and  previous  bills  con- 
cerning cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil. 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration 
limits  the  permissive  authority  so  that 
if  butter  is  available  to  the  Navy  from 
CCC  stocks,  permi.ssion  to  purchase  mar- 
parinc  Is  withdrawn,  unless  cottonseed 
and  .<;oybean  oil  are  certified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus. 
That  is  the  main  distinction  between  the 
present  bill  and  previous  bills. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  particular  pro- 
vision to  which  I  referred  is  the  one 
which  most  deeply  concerns  those  of  us 
who  are  extremely  interested  in  the  dairy 
industry.  We  feel  that  there  will  be  a 
situation  during  many  periods  when 
there  will  be  not  only  a  surplus  of  butter 
but  also  a  surplus  of  cottonseed  oil.  and 
that  therefore  this  will  be  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  procurement  officers  to  buy 
margarine. 

Under  the  clrcum.<;tances  there  will  be 
no  real  saving  whatsoever  to  the  Gov- 
ernment since  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
butter,  and  the  benefit  to  the  cotton  In- 
dustry and  the  benefit  to  the  soybean  In- 
dustry will  be  relatively  very  minor  be- 
cause, as  I  ."^ald  In  my  statement,  there 
are  many  other  uses  for  cottonseed  oil 
and  for  ".soybeans  than  this  particular 
use,  but  there  is  no  other  use  for  butter 
or  no  other  very  common  use  except  In 
cooking  and  a,s  a  .«<prend  and  so  the  dam- 
age which  Is  done  the  dairy  Industry  Is 
far  greater  than  any  minor  or  modest 
benefit  which  Is  given  lo  the  soybean  and 
cotton  industries. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  In 
reply  lo  the  dislinguiyhed  Senator  from 
Wl.sconsln,  I  would  orly  say  that  in  re- 
porting th(>  Hou.se  bill  In  the  85th  Con- 
gre.-w— and  I  now  rend  from  the  report — 
the  committee  states: 

Th«  D«pfcrun«ul  of  th«  N»vy  lndlc*l»d 
that  on  tho  ixTionn*!  itrtngth  and  prlct 
dJfftrtntlnl*  rxntlnj  nt  thnt  Um»,  rvn  Mtl- 
mattd  savmB  I'f  inorp  thnn  II  million  could 
bav«  bMn  rp»ll»»<l  by  ii.»rvinii  a  nitlon  com- 
ponmT  oontuung  ot  two'thirds  butter  and 
OM-ihkrd  mart«rin«. 

The  factors  vnry  so  much.  It  In  dlffi- 
p\iU  to  snv  what  would  be  the  aavlng, 
Hnwevrr  that  was  the  lltUttlon  at  that 
time     'I'he  f^Bures  could  change  peiiod- 


Ically;  it  could  be  more,  and  it  could  be 
less. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  .should  like  to  em- 
phasize that  in  the  preceding  sentence 
of  the  report,  the  committee  itself  states 
that  it  is  impractical  to  make  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  savings;  and  I  may  say 
that  the  committee  is  somewhat  favor- 
able to  margarine.  That  indicates  that 
the  committee  felt  that  the  previous  es- 
timate which  had  been  made  in  the 
House  was  not  realistic,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  realistic  estimate 
of  what  the  saving  would  be.  It  depends 
on  what  is  likely  to  happen.  If  it  were 
possible  to  do  so,  we  would  be  able  to 
solve  our  farm  problem  very  easily  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  can  only  judge 
by  what  was  estimated  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. As  I  said,  it  could  be  more  or 
could  be  less.  Of  course,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  all  segments  of  the  economy  of 
our  country.  We  are  interested  in  cot- 
tonseed, we  are  interested  in  soybeans, 
and  we  are  interested  in  dairy  products. 
The  pending  bill  is  a  fair  bill.  It  does 
not  discriminate.  It  puts  other  crops  on 
the  same  basis  with  butter.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  not  only  to  recognize  cotton- 
seed oil  and  soybean  oil— and  I  am  sure 
the  State  the  Senator  represents  does 
produce  some  soybeans  also — but  the  bill 
is  also  in  the  public  interest.  After  all, 
the  public  interest  should  be  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  Government.  If 
there  Is  a  saving  of  something  like  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  it  is  certainly 
worth  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  facetious,  but  I  am  quite 
astonished  and  shocked  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator say  that.  I  never  thought  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  urge  the  integration  of  butter  and 
oleomargarine,  considering  the  purity  of 
butter.  I  never  thought  he  would  be  an 
integrationist,  particularly  on  something 
like  this,  where  the  lngrcdienl,s  of  but- 
ter are  nature's  own  and  those  of  mar- 
garine are  so  synthetic. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  remind  the 
Senator  that  this  integration  is  confined 
purely  to  butter  and  oleomargarine 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr  PROUTY  Contrary  to  what  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  has  sugcc-ted,  I 
believe  that  the  S<'nator  from  South 
Carolina  Is  using  extremely  good  judg- 
ment In  suggesting  the  inclusion  of  some 
butter  In  oleo  Certainly  the  butter 
would  Improve  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  Is  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Navy,  I  am  not  going  to 
suggest  to  the  Navy  v^hether  they  use  all 
margarine  or  all  butter  or  no  muruui  inc 
or  no  butter.  Wo  feel  that  the  Navy 
should  have  the  authority  to  make  that 
judgment. 
Mr.  PPoxMiur:     iicfoM    i  coiuUule 

these  rema;li,'>  am!  ■ur.fcst  n.r  ub.MMu-e 
of  a  quorum,  I  wihh  ^"  liiuiunn  home 
and  rmphiv.sl/r  ur.ntn  the  fact  tliiii  the 
real  problem  that  is  llKrly  t"  clevclop 
In  this  debate,  and  tir  rnil  nivhon  why 
the  bill  ouHht  to  be  ncommittet!   is  tluil 


no  public  hearing^s  were  held  on  the  bill. 
Only    executive    session    hearings    were 
held.     Is  there  any  military  secrecy  in- 
volved in  the  bill?    Do  the  Russians  care 
or    do    the    Chinese    Communists    care 
whether  our  servicemen  are  fed  butter  or 
oleomargarine?     Of   course,   not.     The 
hearings  were  held  in  secret.     No  open 
hearings  were  held.    No  Senator  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  issue      We  are 
presented  with  a  report  which  gives  a 
short  description  of  the  bill,  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy — and   the 
Nfvy.  of  course,  has  an  interest  in  this 
particular  bill — and   a   letter  from   the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  also  a  short  letter, 
but  a  letter  which,  it  seems  to  me.  pro- 
vokes more  questions  than  it   answers. 
Under  those  circumstances,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  dairy  indus- 
try, which  has  many  eloquent  and  deep- 
ly interested  representatives,  who  were 
anxious  to  be  heard  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  bill  ought  to  be  reconamiited 
Tlie  Senator  from  South  Caj-olma  has 
stated  that  no  one  raised  any  point  about 
hearings.    Well,  of  course.  Senators  can- 
not,  with   their  tremendous   obligations 
and    duties    and    responsibilities,    keep 
their  eyes  upon  every  sincle  bill  Uiat  is 
introduced  and  demand  hearings  on  it. 
We  must  as.sxime  that  when  a  controver- 
sial   bill    IS    introduced — and    attempts 
were  made  to  pass  the  bill  in  ihree  ses- 
sions of  Congress  and  it  failed  of  pas- 
sage three  times — the  Senate  will  be  giv- 
en the  benefit  of  full-scale  public  hear- 
ings, so  that  at  least  one  or  two  Senators 
who  oppose  the  bill  can  be  heard,  as  well 
as  other  people, 

No  one  in  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
heard  by  the  committee,  although  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  are  vigorously 
opposed  to  it  and  the  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  are  opposed  to 
It.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of 
other  Senators  who  are  oppo.'^ed  to  it. 

In  view  of  those  circumstances,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  re- 
port, although  It  was  drawn  by  a  very 
competent  man,  and  certainly  was  ade- 
quate from  the  standpoint  of  ability,  but 
inadequate  when  we  consider  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  because  no 
public  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill,  I 
say  the  bill  should  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  again  remind  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  that  he  did 
not  request  a  hearing,  and  that  no  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  requested  a  hear- 
ing; no  one  requested  a  hearing. 

It  l.s  a  simple  bill  The  committee  had 
considered  it  before.  This  is  the  third 
tune  the  conMnlttce  has  acted  favorably 
on  tills  subject. 

The  bill  lUtcmpts  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity, The  Army  and  Air  Force  now 
can  use  oleomar^uiine  if  they  choose  to 
do  so  The  bill  merely  gives  the  Navy 
the  same  right  It  does  not  impose  on 
the  Nii\y  the  obliiitttion  to  u.se  nmr- 
Kiirme  It  givo.s  ihrm  the  authority  to 
usv  ii  "llifrrfoir  we  m  the  Armed  Herv- 
U(N  Commillce  feel  Ihul  11  In  v.tli  to 
iniikc  tlic  :  ilis  luufonn  whm  it  is  i><'n- 
Mhlr  to  111)  ^o  \MUi  respect  tu  uil  the 
iirmril  sn  vires 

Mr  I'HOXMlUF.    I  would  »ay  that  we 

favo'  uniformity,  luo.  and  that  it  \vouia 
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be  R  uiTttL  impiovemcnt  If  Ihc  Army  Rnd 
thp  Air  rorce  »nd  the  Navy  would  «efvr 
b\iitri\  not  m»rB»rlnc 

Mr  THURMOND  I  »m  conttdent 
thnt  thP  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
rnvcr  i\ll  win  uw  butter  to  some  extent 
vviirip  practical.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Drft'n«e  Department  and  the  nervlcea 
\^ill  uive  due  connldpratlon  to  unlng  but- 
ter ulong  with  maruarlne,  i\nd  will  not 
discriminate  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
It  \H  the  duty  of  the  ■erviccn  to  «nve 
public  money,  and  If  they  cnn  u'^t  the 
unmr  ration  with  the  same  nutrient  and 
Ki»t  It  cheaper,  the  i»ervlce«  naturally  will 
ronmder  that  analf  luid  it  i*  tlieir  rr- 
NponniblUty  to  do  so 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  wi«h  to  »av  oner 
avain  that  thli  would  be  a  bookkeepinK 
aavinu,  and  b«cau«r  of  It  prrsnure  would 
br  brought  upon  a  naval  procurement  of- 
f^cer— Jmt  aa  It  hM  been  In  the  Air 
FN)rc«  and  the  Army— to  make  purchaaea 
of  mariarlne,  because  in  that  way  the 
procurement  offlcer  could  ahow  a  book- 
keeping aavlng  It  will  be  a  r.avlng  to  the 
Navy  D«p«rtment,  Juat  aa  It  haa  been  a 
aavlng  to  the  Army  and  Air  P'orce  How- 
ever, It  la  not  a  real  saving  whenever 
thei'e  la  a  surplus  of  butter  Under  the 
bill  there  would  be  the  situation,  ftrst, 
wherp  butter  would  not  br  used  even 
though  there  were  a  surpl*".  pi"ovided 
there  waa  also  a  surplus  of  cottonseed; 
secondly,  butler  would  not  be  used  If  a 
altuatlon  existed  In  which  there  was  a 
lemix>rai7  absence  of  butter  li\  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corix)ration  but  a  pend- 
ing surplus.  That  Is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion at  the  moment 

Mr  THURMOND  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind  U\e  distinguished  Srnator  from 
Wlaoonsln  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
favors  the  bill  The  Buieau  of  the 
Budget  generally  does  not  favor  a  bill, 
certainly  of  this  nature,  unleas  it  feels 
that  the  pnasage  of  the  bill  would  be  ad- 
vivntageoua  insofar  tm  fiscal  matters  are 
cuncerned  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
concurs  with  the  Navy's  i>o»iltlon  on  the 
^x'nding  bill 

I  should  like  to  read  one  scnicnce  from 
the  letter  of  Acting  aecrrlarv  uf  Agrlcul- 
tui-e  E  L  Peterson,  on  page  3  of  the  re- 
port 

Th«»  Hurortu  uf  U\t  Builtfct  rtthuwi  Una 
\\\*r*  \»  \\i\  ohjwtiiiii  tit  ii>«  «\it)iniMian  nt 
tM«  r«p«>ri  Th«  ■ur»rtvi  furihor  atlvuw  thui 
it  '  fftvt>f«  prn|><««<1  l»f  i«utiuM  "uoh  lui  M  M 
ltt4a,  whlrh  wtuild  «in\plv  A<t(t  M\ArgAriii»  i\r 
aUikntfirffAMit*  Ui  t)\»  Ni^vy  rntiitn  Hat.  llv»r«- 
by  glvu\g  ihAi  a^rvlo*  \\\*  atun*  n»Kll)UHy 
ill  uu«  r««i«rtt  i\a  in  |>>>ii«Ma«Kt  u\  tit*  ath<>r 
Arin»d  Fi.rciM* 

Mr,  PiTsirtent,  I  aungtvit  the  i\b.«<enoe 
of  a  quorvuu 

Tlie  PRKSiniNO  OPTICKH  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  procer<1ed  lo  call 
the  mil 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  Prwident.  t  ask 
unanimous  co)\s(>nt  U\at  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  ii»«clnded 

The  PRKSIDINO  OmCllU  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  oitlei^d 


ty   »«rcNB«  or  tks  »An,o«Ti  riuht  to  «at 
svmta 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  Pi'caident,  I  op- 
P(\<te  the  paMAge  of  S  2168  becauae  the 
very  b^st  in  Navy  ratlonji  is  traditional 


tvnd  IV  minimum  serving  of  bult«>r  has 
been  prelcrlbed  by  slutule  for  many 
years  It  hoa  no:  been  necessary  lo  use 
substltutm  in  the  past,  and  no  com- 
pelling reMon  apixjurs  for  chunulnH  ihl^ 
rule  now 

It  has  been  vruued  in  supp<irl  of 
fl  ilflS  thtU  II  change  should  be  made 
to  permit  the  Nnvy  to  use  its  dLarrction 
us  to  what  ftK)ds  ;t  may  »orvr  The  name 
iiruumenlii  tire  con,"<ldered  to  bo  iippll- 
cable  lo  Uie  entlie  slululory  riilion  and 
If  ft  :'han|e  is  lo  be  made  foi  that  pur- 
pose then  the  rntirc  ration  "thouUl  br 
repealed  nt^d  th '  Navy  should  be  p*M - 
mitte<t  to  pre.HCi  Im'  lis  n\\\\  ration 

It  hii.i  also  bei  n  aiuued  that  t)v  triv- 
Inn  part  butter  \ni\  pail  oleomar«i\nni' 
the  Navy  rouUl  »ave  sulrHiunllal  sum.<*  of 
money     This,  I  l<»lleve,  in  false  rt'onomy 

I  can  H(»e  the  visdom  of  savln«  moi^ey 
but  I  canliol  nrn  the  wisdom  of  servlnw 
cheaper  foods  to  fighting  pcrsoiuiel  par- 
ticularly m  lime  of  emergency  whm  mir 
whole  deffivte  sy  lem  is  m  a  ^lute  of  more 
or  less  constant  wlerl  It  Is  imperallvr 
that  thes#  met^  Ke  kepi  at  the  very  peak 
of  their  physic  U  and  menial  ability 
TurthermoiT,  at  a  time  when  it  is  im- 
portant to  attra<  t  more  men  to  the  lerv- 
Icr  and  t<o  hold  those  wilh  exi>erleiu'e 
the  providing  of  rheapei  food  would  ap- 
l)ettr  U)  bt  n.  slv\  l\\  the  wronn  direction 

Oleomaj'uurim  is  chcatx-r  than  imitn 
becau.He  the  former  Is  a  vcuetnble  piod- 
ucl  and  tjie  lalit-r  l.i  un  ai\imiil  pioduct 
Just  iw  w  Vegetatile  plate  in  a  ii'.^tiiui  uiit 
co«ts  len«  than  a  uckxI  .tteuk 

Without  (lepriclatli^g  at  nil  Uie  vuluc 
of  oleomtifKariW  and  a  ve«etat)lc  platr 
ix'r  se.  I  doubt  'hat  at^yone  wouUl  '»eri- 
ously  coiwtider  p  itlli^g  our  f^whtini:  mri! 
on  a  veuetable  diei.  pven  lho\jHh  trrmeii- 
dfuis  saviiig.i  in  otvil  could  be  made  by 
doing  so.  If  II  Is  neoeHjsary  to  «.uvc 
motley  by  replacing  a  part  of  an  animul 
diet  with  a  vrne'able  product,  then  con- 
sideration shniiM  also  t)r  uWru  to  savltu: 
more  mohey  by  replaciiiK  .wmc  of  the 
meat  rallon  wUi\  vegetables, 

There  la  another  m(jsi  important  •'ea- 
»on  why  the  pendU\«  propn.-tal  would  re- 
sult m  fajne  e<'oi  omy  If  a  ixnnul  of  l)ul- 
ter  were  ctinplaciHl  U\  Navy  ratitui.^  the 
Oovernmi'ni  wo  ild  be  buyinh'  nn  athli- 
lloiuvl  pound  I  f  butler  throunti  the 
Commodity  Cirdil  Coiporallon  under 
the  pric«i-sup|XMl  pro^!l•ttm;  thua.  for 
each  dollar  Ihr  Ooveriunent  waved  oi\ 
one  hrtiui  It  Wdutd  hvir  prnbalily  nvMe 
than  II  Uerauae  of  the  slornre  and  dis- 
posal comJiH  on  lhr>  othei   l^niul 

I  nm  aunrr  t  lat  cotton  aNo  In  undei 
supjxut  but  CO  tonseed  oil  is  le<i,<t  prt - 
Ishable  ard  can  reatUly  be  put  t<^  muc 
uses  than  can  butter 

Howevnr.  Mr  Pre.sulent  I  maN  pnmi 
out  ihal  ^s  (^f  rvbruary  2i  of  this  ^^>al•. 
Ihe  HMumodlty  Cre<tlt  Cnrpoiatioii  w- 
IXiited  thwt  the  e  wa.1  l\o  cott()i\)«rrd  oil 
m  lnvent(»iy  anr  no  v»ybenn  oil  in  iiui-n- 
tory  So  today  we  have  i\o  piohltun  Ui 
that  reipfet 

Vegetrtijle  oil,"  have  many  outleis  ,uul 
many  u«e»  'Hv  se  oils  are  maiketed  foi 
human  consum:>tioi\  and  for  iiuhmnal 
use  They  havr  a  wide  and  varied  n\ai  • 
ket  herr  at  home,  ai^d  there  ;.-»  al.M)  a 
growing  markt  t  oversea.<t  Butter  i> 
extremely  difTJcult  lo  store   while  on  the 


olhei  hand,  vcuclabn  oll^  may  b<  ••afflv 
ut\tl  chetiply  stored  ovn  Innu  peilodw  o! 
llmr  Hutlei  mURl  be  l  eft  lniM  alcd  in 
slornwi'  and  tituiMt,  while  the  n\]<^  inuy 
be  Htoied  and  movrd  in  bulk  wMli  no 
special  handlinu  re()  ilr(<d 

rurlhei  niDic  the  co.sl  of  removing 
coUoivieed  oil  from  the  market,  should 
thii)  bectitne  neceN.sary  alllKMiyh  11  cei  ■ 
t.i;ir,\  .■,  nnt  nece.-^jary  at  the  pie>>inl 
imii'  i)'i!  should  It  b<'C()me  neceNnary 
Mu"  111"'!  I  if  :rrno\iiu,;  codonneed  oil  finni 
the  iniiik'!  is  11  (II  I'J  centM  a  pound, 
wlieiea-.  tin'  i o.-il  of  lemovliu:  buttei  1« 
.ippnixitnuti'lv  .'sR  (  -nts  a  pound  The 
removal  of  butlM  \-  urvv^mwy  In  (Uder 
to  m.iintiiin  e\'cn  'he  cuiietU  me.u.er 
lates  f(i!  il,r  l.ihoi  of  dairy  faim  opeia- 
toiH  wliiili  iiie  liovkn  l)V  the  Depmi- 
inenl  of  AuiU'Ullure  to  be  Wsn  than  11 
an  hour  In  all  thie--  of  lt«  [rn\  aiea* 

llnartmenl  of  Heiuile  bill  JlrtB  should 
Ix-  a  ic\eisal{)f  the  iinixutant  slep«  ihal 
ha\e  been  made  to  ullU/e  in  the  ain^Ml 
••eiMce,^  our  abundiwU  ?«upplli"s  of  dau) 
p;  nducU, 

Iliis  utilization  ->f  butler  has  con- 
tiil)Ute<l  I'leatly  lollie  Improvement  that 
h,a«  been  miide  in  he  daily  pilce-jiup- 
;x)i  t  p:  MKi  ,uii  Hui  t  ly  It  \^  ould  be  a  mis- 
takr  '<  Ai'Muin  the  CiUt  now,  JunI  \ihen 
\^e  ,t;i'  liciMnnUu!  U>  emerne  fiom  tJle 
vV'mkIs  I  lie  .small  amount  of  nood  Ihal 
Mi,',  bill  might  do  lor  the  pMxluceis  of 
(•;>i 'i)i,M'(  d  nil  if  in  fad  It  would  do 
,i:,',  'vV  r,',i!  be  Miiuiisly  dlnpl  olH)rt  lonale 
'ii  '!,!  l,,v;in  tl,iil  \U)\jld  be  done  to  llir 
tl.i,!V  uidu  'I',  and  the  dairy  pi  Ice-sup- 
IV,:  I  prouiain 

The  tl.i-ii;\  btu'k  of  oui  inciea.s(<<1  u-.r 
of  daliv  iiiudurl.s  m  thp  aimed  ;.ei\,ies 
I.,*.-.  1)1  in  iliat  sinci  we  have  lhe»e  fine 
di.is  i>i')dui.s  111  abundant  NUpidy  and 
air  iiaid  put  to  flul  a  means  of  ilih- 
poalng  of  tliem  wh.v  not  uiw  oui  fluht* 
ing  force-,  a.,  iii\u'li  of  tlwm  a.'«  thev  v^ant 
U)  use'' 

As  u  If,  ill  iIms  1  louram  of  mci eased 
use  lui^  (MM  rHpoiidiotjly  reduced  coots  to 
the  CommiHliiv  ("rtdil  Coi  ;h>i  ation  un- 
til 1   '  I.I'  sipixii  t  pi  (i^ii  am 

■"^  in.,.ii  .',      11    doe;,    not    n>ake    sense    ti) 
I'l.'l    Hi:    fVlitiiu!    Imi'i'i   oleomaiwanne 
a;,d    ■  ,vi'    (i\u    Intltel    to   (leopleN  o^el^^a^ 
ui  Luiiseit  II  to  hvpio<lu('t  uses 

Th*  benefll  from  this  hill  woiUd  t'o  to 
iTUitlvel\  few  in  niunbei  l)ui  lau'e  in 
M/e   i)leon\.\u  ai  me  manufactui  inn  con\- 

pan,es  I  ilmilil  Ihal  rSiui  Ihe  irmolrnt 
beiiifU  Iioin  il  would  ii  u'kle  hack  lo  the 
Anv  .  .r  in  fai  mn 

M'  I'lCNidenl  I  ••  ihkt  ,1  I  |,r  ,,i..M  III* 
o!  ,»  Till'  u in 

11.'        IMU'SIDISX)      (.ri'lCI'K        111. 

'  K     A     ,        :  >  ,  1    !  h  I     1  n  1 1 

'  he    ,1  .  .       I'l    I     cieiK   piOCCCUcU   t.0  CAU 

t  lie  roll, 

Mr  PJU^X.MlKr  Mr  ri,v,l(1ent  T  nhk 
unanin\ous  .onsmt  that  ll;e  call  foi  {\\y 
Hi  '1  un  hi-  1 1  scmded 

1'  I  I'HIvSiniNO  (il'TUKH  'Mr. 
^t^N^MMll  m  the  chaU'  Without  ob- 
'"(• '  ,nn    ,1   i>  so  oi\te  ed 

Ml  PKoXMlliK  Mr  Pirisident  I 
hw-  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
,N  labei.-d  ^  x\  rtn  A,'  and  I  ask  that 
the  aim  lulment  \h'   tt4>ted 

llie  PMKSlDINiH  ornCKR  The 
rtm«M\dmeni  (mered  bv  the  Hei\ator  fion> 
Wiscon.Mn  will  be  Jtad  by  the  clerk 


ifi'f^n 
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I'tie  lKl.lsl^rl\■  rt  KMK  It  Ii  IfO* 
|v>sed  on  pate  1  brumiunji  with  line 
7  to  atiike  out  nil  down  thumwh  hue  U 
on  p.o  I-  .'  and  to  in.scit  m  lieu  theie<d 
Uw  h'llow  :n^ 

B»  J  N  >  '  lr«  II,  >U'ii'it.>  ,r  innrgMrin*  ahull 
IM   MQUirrsI    (<  t     .ik<-     r\     '.>.•-    N.>n\      <f     ni.> 

hnAflh     "f     (Irpal  lllll  l.t      i|>r|i'..[      Util     i.K      »>>> 

(lacftl   f9M  Util<>Mi    thf   HrrrrtAiy   of    A«rtrvtl- 

ture  shall  ctriity  iii  ttM«'  \>"  fuf.imaM  of 
milk  or  rtmrjr  prmUirt»  i,>\r  i><<!  r  ,r»  in- 
tmdMt  to  b«  nuMi*  by  tiN  <i' t>  vitmrnt  or 
Rgvnry  oi  the  FMmiU  (loNm  ni.ii  in  tuetl 
na^'Mi  f*tkT  fitr  the  purpt)**  >'f  s!i<i)iii/.n>i  or 
•  up|x>rtiiiit  U)»  prtCM  r*c«l\r<i  U>  fnriuvrt  f(>r 
milk  I  i<  iti«rf«t.  Rnd  (2\  Utui  lu^quuiilon 
(if  •»  :  .wgKrli)i>  or  mftrgariiie  in  th> 
ivmounu  siul  nt  th«  tlmoa  aprrmfd  will  not 
fftUM  ur  contribut*  to  a  surplua  of  milli  or 
dairy  produou  Pfo»MM.  That  limited  sup- 
pttM  nf  oleomarffarin*  nr  msrtarln*  msy  bt 
ii(X)uir«d  f»>r  u»»  in  »p»ci»i  <<i>*'r«»»<>i>a  wh»r« 
the  UM  Ot  buiiKr  wiViU)  l>r  lii)pr»rtle«l :  ^ro- 

rtded  funtf  ■  ri'X  vu»  »i><-tioii  absll  not  be 
construed  lu.  )  i  :; biting  th*  duponiium  of 
any  unuarii  >'  k*  of  oliKkmitriiiirtnt  or 
marffartne  «  "i  iindrr  \h*  foregoing  pro. 
viao  by  <«>M  i<  •  lo.*  uUin  insn  by  Mrving  as 
aeom|>-     '<<     rih*  Nnvy  mUon 

The     PHKSIDINO     okkicm:      Mie 

question    l.s    ol,    af^ierltiK    to    Ihi     allU-tut- 

Hl*nt  of  the  S«'nat«ii  fiotn  W:n(  'ii.sin 

Mr  III'MI'MHI  Y  Mi  I'mn.Ii  id,  U^r 
('oiiMievs  h.a,s  f  M>(ju<  nt,,\  t)e)  I.  i  i.f :  ontrd 
with  till'  iiiii'tlotl  uf  Ihi'  IM"  '■''  plead 
thai  i,s  hi  \n-  ijsrd  in  the  Na\N  lalU'!.  a,s 
u  p.iil  uf  Ihc  i:cneial  prosiNjuns  fm  the 
U,8,  Navy  Tlic  iwnei dment  whuh  has 
,'UNt  been  lead  and  w  luh  h.i  h.  i  ;,  of- 
fend bv  the  Senaloi  fioiii  \S',  i(i...n 
iMr.  pKoxMikv  i>  in  m>  mind,  th« 
most  con.Nti  ui  I  ;vr  plolHl^tt;  on  t)i!s 
t    ii.! ;  ii\  et  Vivl    Milj'eit    thai    we    haM     evii 

had  and  I  comiilimi  i,t  and  n'Own-nd 
the  Si'Ualoi  foi  t!,i^  \u.sc  nnd  'udiciuua 
prupt»Aal  Ixx'tiviw  uh  ilie  line  hand  whllt 
11  l-ix'(H;ni/es  llie  \iiv  leliNant  lact,s  of 
the  piiee  suppoi  I  iii'u.iiun  telalinr  to 
dairy  pnxhlCl.s  it  al,^)  tce.u  i;./i  •-  that 
tl.rir  nujv  be  in-sl^uicei.  wheie  !hi  te  may 
h<  a  need  foi  the  u -e  of  a  s.h^tltule 
sp;  t-ad   sui  Ii  a.s  oleomai  t  ai  M 

In  other  woids  the  am'-i.ilmi  nt  if 
rarefuUv  an»ly/ed  hhould  ie\eal  uiul  I 
tlunk  n^o^\mend  un  aU^wei  l.i  the 
<)  i'><U'>n  of  the  N«s\  intluli  a,s  to 
w  lot  hii  It  sliDuld  hi'  but  In  i\  dan  \ 
prmlUi't  o|  a  ■■.it>>l  it  i  li~  a  \rt:elati.r  oh 
ui   oleoinai  i:ai  inr 

Let  UI  unalvre  thi  atnelullIU'l,!  vet\ 
carefully  on  Une  4  of  pa»e  I  of  iiie 
amendment  it  pi\>\u,e?i  hist  that  no 
Olromai  uai  ine  oi  n^auanm  'hall  l>e 
accjuutxl  foi  UM-  l>\  the  Saw  oi  an\ 
blrtlU'h  ol  dep«ttM\rd  theieof  dui  IIW 
un,\  fiscal  veni  uule*^»  the  Hecietaiv  of 
Ati  iculluie  shall  certify. 

Ihen  u  luovidet;    ! 

{W   ih.u    11'   pMii'h(»»Mi     .t    11  ,;ii      I    iiiitv 

pr\MtVli'i>  \\n\f  hi«rli  .i|  UK  ii.Unaiil  i.  in- 
HUmIc  ti\  l\\^\  (tl'prtrlniHU  n  aiirn.  \  il  Hir 
PVtIriit!  U.opriiMirhl  in  m,  li  t\»i,>.  M'vi  I  >' 
%ti9  ii'itixwr  i>t  •n»lii,iriii||  >>i  i«u|.|>,-ii  i,t!  ilo- 
prlcw  it>  riv  ni  )><  iioinrra  {v«r  ml  Ik  i4  uuvirr- 
UI 

That  paituvilni  lunKuntr  lelatei*  di- 
HHdly  to  Ihe  pnee  i«upi>oi  t  pio\islon,s 
of    the    ttgllCuUurnl    PChs   lelatllu;    to   the 

prwper  ai\d  orderly  naiketiiu;  of  afcii- 
cultuial  commtHllUen  We  have  on  the 
atatvite  bvH>ks  a  price  s\u>lMMt  iirvtviMon 
foi-   dairy   prvnlvict*    .uovidiiu!   75   to  WO 


iKlcel.l      of      pai.tV      pi  ice      Mlpiwit."-      for 

dairv     pr(Ktuct.>     iiicludmr     buttn     and 
in, Ik     and   dependiiik;    uiwii    the    nuppiv 
tl.r    p:  iCe    Mipimrl    salle^       Sometimes    It 

han  hrrn  a*  hiyh  ah  PO  iM-iceid      It  ha.- 

tn-i  n  u.-.  liiw    a*  7,')  peicent       It  ha.^  been 
,il   HO  petcent 

Ihi.T  uii  thuM  of  ua  who  brllpvr 
Ihat  th(  p;  ,1  (  '.iiipiii'  piiiJtam  fot  dairy 
products  dhuuid  b.  hithe:  tliah  It  is 
priMtenlly  The  ami  ndmrnt  pr«Mnt<ed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wi.scoiiMii  Mr 
IhiOXMiRBl  to  Uu-  particular  bill  now 
p«ndl»s  lAkct  Into  coiulderatiun  the  m* 
labUahki  Uw  of  the  land,  namely,  that 
there  will  be  A  price  support  proaram 
and  that  thert  U  a  price  luppori  pro- 
gram for  dairy  product* 

How  dooa  that  price  support  pi>>t^iam 
work?  It  works  aaaent tally  thto\itih 
Oovtnuneni  purchaaM.  It  wutks  upon 
tht  baila  of  Uio  Oovtrnment  buyiiik  up 
the  surplua  over  Ui«  oon^\tmer  demniul 
and  atoring  that  furphu  whethei  it  be 
In  the  form  of  chi<  I  ,i):.<im.:k  or  but- 
ter. Then  th'  (tnui  i.ni' i,i  ha."-  ways 
of  dlapoalng  of  Uh    urp  us 

Portunatoly,  Uie  suipiuse.v  m.  lathei 
low  at  U^e  moment  Iheie  i,s  veiy  Utile 
dried  milk  and  prartiealh  no  liuttii  aiut 
I  believe  the  i  !  n  •'•  ■  U'p.i'  -  an  at  a 
low,  at  least  ha\<  l>»»i,  foi  U.i  ,a.M  .se\  ■ 
I  lal  years 

Ml  !'•  .  .di  M  w  l.ii'.  the  I'loxmiie 
lunc^.dmi't  iiMi'iivr.-  '.'.  ^.lnpl^'  .stated 
If  t!.r  ( 't  i\  1  ;  :.tni  III  id  tht  tlsited  .Mti\tei» 
hn."-  ,.s.r  .ibli  supplie*  of  daiiN  piiKhu'lJ* 
uiidei  t.',i  p!  .ce  suppoit  pioriam  then 
the  Navy,  wh.in,  l^  a  di-'pastment  of  IhU 
Oovrrnmr!  t       whiuh      \i,s(-s      ^ul>^lHldlal 


i,u.Ud  It  le- 


!o^Hl,-lufT^    ,shall    not    pur 


Cha^e  a  «.  ircl  ii  ,iti  .spiead  Miice  Ihe 
Ooveinmi  III  lia.sa.!ead,\  pui  cha.si^l  but  • 
ter  undei  u.-  pi  ice  nU|)|>oit  ope!utlon^ 
Whii!  I'll,,  il  he  n>ore  .srn.Hiliii  al.d  nune 
;ia>i'haij.i  Ihe  CJovei  umenl  i."-  m  po.s- 
aeaalon  of  a  substantial  amount  if  ^iHtd 
T  holaaoPlf  ■  nourlshli\L*  (lean  dilu'iou.s 
butttr.  The  iio\einmeiii  thiouiih  tlu" 
I>fpanmt!,;  of  Atiiiculiun    vitnplyNa,N> 

We  haM  lhi.1  huttei  availahii  It  Nay> 
1.1  Ihi-  l>(pi»i  ln\eiit  of  the  Nitvy  Here 
.-.  tht  hutlei  It  ha,s  aliead.N  beiui  paid 
h'l  Wh,\  not  U'>r  if  111  other  woidc 
t!,i  amendment  aays  to  the  ivpaiimeiit 
o!  Ihe  Navy  "So  lont  m>  their  nie  nup- 
p.ii-s  m(  liullei   Which  have  been  ne  juUed 

ii.di  I  I  hi  pt  HI  «.uiipoi  t  pi  iu:i  am  the 
iJrpaMinii  !  of  11. t  Naw  .'.lian  nol  .Npeiul 
soini    lAlia    ilohni^   o[    the   tiivpavi!'-    foi 

a  I  lo!  '    1   I     pi  ,  idlK'l 

Ihr  ameiutmetd  convciorlv  would 
^tt^l^  that  i(  their  in  no  bultei  nvnllnble 
if  theie  ii»  not  an  ndiMiunte  .supply  thei^ 
Uie  oleoM\aiHanne  ma\  br  utlll/ed  ws  rt 
f0t>d,-tul!  or  a«  a  spiead  foi  the  Navv 
rat  lot'. 

point  No  1  n\ade  hv  the  Piovmiie 
unundmi  lit  is  m  tin  public  mteu^jit  It 
IS  m  tht  lavpaNii*  lideirNl  H  l.s  in  the 
laiinris  intetrNt  1  adtl  it  lo  in  tlir  it^- 
iiiiNl  of  the  Naw  hreauxr  «tu>d  whtUe 
soiiu  (ifNh  deluioun  bllttrl  l.s  a  gtHxl 
fiH>d  in  Ol  out  of  the  Navy  The  Oov- 
eminent  td  the  I'nlted  Mtates  ovight  t»» 
have  thr  HUeir»t)«  of  Us  servieemet\ 
rnouiih  at  hrait  so  that  U  will  provide 
the  best  fiHHl  It  can  nnd  Purely  bvitter 
uunlifle.s  \indei  that  Inlwl,  a*  bring  the 
l>e.st  of  no\ii  i,shli\t-!  food 


Ml     PnnXMinr      Mi     rre-ident    will 

tht   .Hfliutol   V.rld'' 

N';    HUN^PlinKY       I  yield 

N':     rnt'XMiRK     1    commend    th* 

Senato!  ftom  Mir.ne,sota  for  his  Vtry  tlo- 
(jueni  and  }»ersuas;\e  expoMtlon,  It  U 
very  clenr  nml  I  th..iik  ;!  s  very  con- 
Vlncmii    to   anvoiii     wh.     :  i  .uS   ot    l.stei.s 

tothtarb:umeiu 

I  should  like  to  say  to  undei  !:ne  ih.e 
ItlllKU  lain  t  of  wlint  tin  .'^eliwtoi  fioin 
Mir.neMitn  tia*  «aid  ttutt  Ih.r  Army  ami 
the  All  Toiri  inav  putchiv>r  mniKniiuc 
or  »i.a\  puithase  luittet  Ihe  ptiH'Uie- 
!t,<-M  of?^r."  1  a\i  M.e  k.!,d  of  ;ncetd;\e 
oi,i  w  o.ii!  (  \|)ii  ;  '1  hose  ofTci  I  s  w  ant  lo 
l.a\t  II  u.»  kKiip.ii*-  .saving,  so  rvrn 
tho.il-  h  Ihe!  I  !^  n  sui  phio  xupplv  of  butteJ 
HVai'.alile  m  the  C'ommodltv  Credl'  C'oi- 
p.i!a!;or,    !h.>M    p:  oc,;:  cmmt  ofTliiis  I'.llti 

aioun.!  and  puiclia.'«e  nuutaiine  Uu-v 
puiiluiM  marmi.nr  IxTausr  they  can 
pUiiliaM  ,1  111  a  lowet  price  It  i.s  a 
lowei  pi, It  !  !  tht  Navy  Thrn  thes  can 
say  '  IxHik  wt  nutd.i  a  »a\,iu«.  of  II  nul- 
lion  or  t>  ntillion 

Actually  those  puichnsi-s  hasr  added 
a  substalit.al  amo'.iiit  to  Itie  cont*  of  the 
OoNeinmint  VV'h.N  '  That  is  so  l>ecau»e 
the  ("ommoiliiN  ('ir<llt  Corpo!nth>n  ha> 
.•■.,;  plus  huttei  n\  ailable 

Ihr  itn.KOf,  wh\  the  rioM-.uiT  amend- 
ment l.s  rs.-tid  al  i.-'  that  if  wr  dt>  not  pro- 
\  iile  this  safe^•,la!d  we  air  t-oinfe"  to  ha\i' 
evaclls  the  oaine  Mluntlon  in  the  Nnw 
ttint  we  ha\e  in  the  Aimy  ami  in  the  An 
J'Xirce  'Dial  lo  wh>  Contirw  i»  in  i»vtch 
an  rxcrllrnt  poMiion  liH^kint!  nt  themnt- 
tei  fioin  ni\  overall  ntnndptunt  to  pio- 
vule  that  M>  loiu.'  a.s  the  (iovniuncnt  has 
the  buttei  aMUlahli  the  Naw  should  bi 
able  to  u.^c  ll 

The  Senuloi  f.om  South,  Carol. na  ear- 
l.f!  w  a,^  lalhiii  foi  unifoimiiN  The 
mam  aitJument  made  w  a.s  foi  uiilfornMtN 
If  we  cull  foi  uniformity  wr  ounht  tti 
ha\c  the  Aim,\  and  the  Alt  PVuce  tet  m 
line  with  the  Naw 

Mr  HUMl'lUnY  Hit  St  naltu  suiely 
n»ake.'«  a  point  with  whuh  nn,N  !ra.'«on- 
ablr   i^'ison  woultl   aniee 

The  Commodity  Crwlil  ("oiiHuation 
oiH-iateii  umlel  an  act  of  Coiuiie.sn  undei 
public  i>oluy  nnd  i»  reouired  under  tht 
law  through  Us  pi  ice-svipixu  i  oprraiiona 
\o  Mt.stain  (M  to  n\aintain  a  pi  ice  which 
Is  ngieed  uptm  undei  a  formuln  of  ihi 
flexii>lr  pi  ice-suppoi  t  pmginn\  A  sul>- 
slantinl  ouaidity  id  buttri  is  putchasid 
on  occnsion  oi  chee,sr  tU  innv  dried  mill* 
We  hnvr  tMUie  thlougli  thi»  pUH^eno  foi 
M-vrial    Nt'ais 

i'lie  CoM\mt>dil\  ChmIH  roipt>ial!on  a 
publli  ngencN  own*  buttri  Fieuurntlv 
that  buttri  has  brrn  Mdd  l>ack  into  th.e 
n\nikrt  at  lowri  pi  ices  lud  to  the  l>enent 
id  thr  taxpaNrin  but  instead  lo  the  bene- 
fit (d  a  piivalr  rtdrepiTiunii  oi  eNe  it 
ha.s  U'eti  given  away  in  relief  fretting 
which  f  a  de.*linblr  devrlopn>rnt  In  a 
pivi«n\m   1   hnvr  ctutslstently  nviptvoited 

What  thr  Trt^xMUir  amendmrid  pio 
Mdrs  is  that  so  loUK  as  wr  have  a  pi  ire- 
supptut  t>perntion  of  the  OoveinmetU 
thnuiyh  thr  t\>mmodity  Credit  Coiinua- 
tu>n  antt  so  Uuig  as  thr  Con\M^tMlHy 
Credit  CVriHuntlon  ct>ntinues  to  purchase 
supplies  of  buttri  o\  dally  prtntuct*  then 
thr  Navy  will  br  rrtniUt^d  tt>  utilise  thr 
pmduct     which     the     (iovernment     has 
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already  purchased,  rather  than  to  have 
the  Government  continue  to  pay  storage 
charges  upon  the  butter  which  is  sJready 
owned  by  the  Government. 

TheProxmire  amendment  simply  says: 
"We  w:ll  use  in  the  Navy  Department  the 
butter  which  is  owned  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture." 

The  problem  is  that  each  department 
head  looks  upon  his  department  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  principality,  a  separate 
government  Each  department  head  has 
his  own  budget,  for  his  own  department. 
So  the  Department  of  the  Navy  says: 
'Oh.  we  will  save  a  few  cents  a  pound 
on  ,1  .spread.  We  will  buy  oleo  which  i.s  a 
little  cheaper  than  butter,  and  it  will 
ma:<e  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
budget  look  a  whole  lot  better." 

In  the  meantime,  the  taxpayers,  who 
pay  for  the  Navy  plus  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  plus  everything  else,  own 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  butter  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  the  taxpayers  are  paying  thousands 
of  dollars  for  storage  of  that  butter.  In 
the  past  some  of  that  butter  has  gone 
rancid  because  of  lack  of  use. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax- 
payers, instead  of  from  the  point  of  view 
of  :he  Department  of  the  Navy,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  butter  be  used.  The 
Congress  is  not  about  ready  to  repeal  the 
price-support  program  for  butter.  This 
is  an  established  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  has  been  for  years.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  dairy 
prod'jcers.  It  is  necessary  .so  that  we 
may  have  an  adequate  supply  of  butter, 
milk,  and  cheese  for  the  American 
consumers. 

The  argiunent  in  this  debate  runs  as 
follows:  If  we  consider  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  we  are  simply 
saving,  "Look,  the  Navy  can  save  a  few 
dimes  and  a  few  nickels  upon  oleo.  even 
though  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  butter." 
What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  say- 
ing is  as  follows:  "Let  us  look  at  the  Gov- 
ernment as  one  Government  instead  of  a 
series  of  departments.  Let  us  look  at  the 
total  Federal  budget  instead  of  the  Navy 
budget  alone,  and  then  let  us  look  at  the 
taxpayer  and  see  what  we  can  do  for 
fcim." 

The  taxpayer  would  be  benefited  by  the 
Proxmire  amendment.  The  taxpayer 
would  be  injured  by  the  committee  bill, 
because  the  Proxmire  amendment  is 
based  upon  the  availability  of  supplies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
Proxmire  amendment  takes  into  consid- 
eration tiie  price  support  laws  which  are 
on  the  statute  books  and  places  in  rela- 
tionship to  those  price  support  laws  the 
needs  of  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  say  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  for  the  first  time  put  this 
debate  in  proper  focus  by  his  amend- 
ment. He  has  pointed  out  that  we  can- 
not have  two  diametrically  opposed  pol- 
icies operating  without  great  cost  and 
waste.  The  Senator  has  said  that  so 
long  as  we  have  a  price  support  program 
for  dairy  products  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  becomes  a 
holder,  an  investor,  an  owner  of  the  dairy 
products,  it  makes  good  sense  for  the 
Departments  of  the  Oovemment  to  use 


what  the  Gcveniment  already  owns 
rather  than  stepping  out  and  buying  an- 
other product.  I  l:>elleve  the  Senator  has 
done  a  real  service  In  this  respect. 

The  SenAtor  pclnts  out  further  that 
his  amendment  provides: 

Provided,  That  limited  supplies  of  oleo- 
margarine may  be  a  quired  for  use  In  special 
operations  where  t:ie  use  of  butter  would 
be  impractloal. 

Of  course,  that  roart  of  the  amendment 
refers,  for  exampb?.  to  areas  where  there 
may  be  problem?  of  refrigeration  or 
where  there  may  not  be  supplies  readily 
available,  ar  to  seme  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  Navy  may  have  a  base  in 
which  supplies  of  butter  arc  not  readily 
accessible.  In  other  words,  oleo  is  not 
excluded.  What  is  more,  oleo  is  not 
excluded  if  there  is  no  surplus  butter.  If 
the  butter  program  Is  in  balance  between 
the  supply  and  demand,  and  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  purcha.se  of  oleo  does 
not  contribute  to  the  surplus  of  butter 
products  or  milk  products.  In  that 
event  the  Navy,  in  coordination  with  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  can 
purchase  on  a  free  and  equal  ba.'^is  with 
any  other  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  I  w.sh  again  to  call  to  the 
attention  oif  the  5  enate  the  two  provisos. 
I  hope  when  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin speaks  in  his  own  right,  since  he  is 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  he  will 
elaborate  in  somi-  detail  on  the  amend- 
ment because  it  is  important  that  the 
Record  be  made  very  clear. 

I  say  most  resj  ectf  ully  that  there  will 
be  Senators  who  will  say  that  the  ."Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  and  the  ."Senator 
from  Minnesota  Mr.  Humphrey!  stood 
here  in  the  Senate  and  tried  to  force 
upon  the  Navy  the  ase  of  butter,  which  is 
a  higher  cost  spread  than  oleo  That  is 
not  what  \?e  are  attempting  to  do  at  all. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
considered  as  one  Government  instead  of 
a  series  of  separate  departments.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  when  we  have  one 
policy  of  the  Govt  rnment  w  hich  provides 
for  price  support  operations  which  neces- 
sarily brinf  within  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  ownership  of  certain  butter 
supplies  that  they  use,  and  which  have 
been  paid  for  cnce  by  the  taxpayer, 
there  is  no  rea.son  why  there  cannot  be 
a  tran-sfer  of  that  commodity  from  one 
department  to  another  at  no  extra  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  final  proviso  of  this  psirticular 
measure  is: 

Provided  Jurther  That  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  a.s  prohibiting  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  unused  stocks  of  oleomargarine 
or  margarine  acquired  under  the  foregoing 
provl.'vo  by  any  means  other  than  by  serving 
as  a  component  of  Jie  Navy  ration. 

I  think  there  :s  some  merit  in  that 
provision.  The  oleo  can  be  used  in  the 
oversea  program,  and  can  be  used  in  the 
relief  feeding  programs.  I  may  add  that 
I  believe  the  vegetable  oil  stocks  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns 
ought  to  be  used  more  generously  in  our 
oversea  i'"d  charitable  relief  feeding 
program,     i  happen  to  know  that  the 


great  voluntary  figencies — Catholic. 
Prote.stant,  Jewish,  and  the  nonsectarian 
agencies — send  vegetible  oils  for  relu  f 
feeding  in  many  partes  of  the  world.  I 
believe  this  is  a  gooc  way  to  use  those 
products.  I  come  fr^m  a  State  which 
produces  vast  quantities  of  .soybeans.  I 
believe  we  are  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  s05'beans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to  em- 
pha.size  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  si>*akine.  comes  from 
a  State  which  produces  more  soybeans 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Union  with 
one  exception,  and  that  means  he  .speaks 
with  authority.  He  speaks,  not  from  a 
one-Interest  standpoint,  but  from  a 
standpoint  in  which  he  takes  neither 
.side,  neither  the  .side  of  soybt'ans  nor  the 
side  of  the  dairy  farmer,  but  the  side  of 
the  total  public  intfrest.  the  taxpayer, 
the  consumer,  and  both  the  dairy 
farmer  and  the  .soybean  producer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  May  I  add  tliat 
soybean  production  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota in  terms  of  income  and  number  of 
producers  approximates  Its  dairy  pro- 
duction. 

Therefore,  as  I  .spe\k  on  the  subject  of 
oleomargarine  I  am  mindful  of  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  t^e  respective  groups 
in  my  State,  but  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
it  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  see  that 
vegetable  oils  are  pr jp)erly  u.sed  Vege- 
table oils  can  be  us<»d  In  relief  feeding 
and  in  the  school-lunch  programs.  They 
can  be  u.sed  in  a  great  number  of  ways. 

Had  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
been  willing  this  year  to  purchase  some 
vegetable  oil  In  the  market  when  the 
market  was  filled  with  soybeans,  the 
farm  producers  of  my  .State  wovild  have 
been  getting  approximately  80  cents  a 
hundredweight  more  for  their  soybeans. 
A  modest  purcha.se  of  vegetable  oil.  .soy- 
bean oil.  could  have  increa.sed  the  income 
of  the  farmer  for  hi.s  soybeans  substan- 
tially. In  other  words,  an  expenditure 
of  a  few  million  dollars  on  the  part  of 
the  Commodity  Cretiit  Corporation  for 
the  oil — not  the  beans  but  the  oil — 
could  have  increased  the  income  of  the 
soybean  producers  $200  million  or  $300 
million. 

I  had  a  table  prese:ited  to  me  this  past 
week,  which  I  do  net  have  with  me  at 
the  moment,  but  which  I  shall  make 
available  during  this  dt-bate.  which 
pointed  out  that  with  a  reasonable  pur- 
chase of  approximately  $25  million  of 
oil.  which  could  well  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  which  was  recue.'-ted  by  the  great 
oversea  relief  organizations,  we  could 
have  increased  the  Income  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  soybeans  in  Minne.sota  to  over 
$150  million,  and  that  would  have  been 
$150  million  which  would  have  gone  into 
the  community  life  of  every  one  of  our 
communities,  towns,  villages,  and  cities. 

Such  expenditure  would  have  been 
good  business,  and  it  would  not  have 
run  into  conflict  with  the  butter  and 
dairy  program. 

Returning  to  my  original  point,  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  add  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  asking  Congress  to  quit 
stonng  butter  and  start  using  it.     What 
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the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  asking 
the  Congress  to  do  is  that  in  the  event 
there  Ls  a  surplus  of  butter,  the  depart- 
ment— In  this  Instance,  the  Navy — shall 
utilize  butter  which  has  already  been 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 
What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
saying  is  that  if  there  are  circumstances 
in  which  none  of  these  supplies  are  on 
hand  and  where  the  purchase  of  order 
will  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
surplus  of  the  dairy  products  which  are 
already  protected  under  a  price  support 
program,  that  the  Navy  may  go  ahead 
and  buy  oleo. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
saying  Is  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
the  Navy's  policies  contribute  to  the 
problems  of  the  Depaitment  of  Agricul- 
ture. What  he  is  saying  is  that  he  does 
not  want  to  see  the  Navy  purchases  con- 
tribute to  the  surpluses  that  we  have. 
What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
saying  is.  "Let  us  use  the  dollars  we  have 
frugally.  Let  us  u.se  them  well  We  have 
a  price  support  program  on  daiiT  prod- 
ucts. It  is  a  progra.m  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  President,  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  en- 
acted by  Congress.  " 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Ls  merely 
saying  that  as  long  as  the  program  is  on 
the  books,  which  he  supports,  which  I 
support,  which  his  senior  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  IMr  Wn-Evi  supports,  and 
which  the  majority  in  Congress  sup- 
ports, that  there  is  no  sense  in  trying 
to  throw  a  monkey  wrench,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  gears  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  dairy  products  by 
enacting  a  special  act  which  requires  the 
Navy  to  buy  oleo. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  per- 
formed a  real  service  I  know  that  some 
processors  of  oleo  will  be  unhappy  with 
my  comments  today.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  to  them  They  have  plenty 
of  markets  for  their  product  We  are 
talking  about  Government  business.  We 
are  talking  about  a  department  of  the 
Government  purchasing  supplies  for 
Government  purposes 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  saying 
that  If  the  Government  already  owns 
supplies,  it  should  use  them,  and  not  go 
out  looking  for  something  else.  In  other 
words,  if  it  already  owns  what  it  needs 
for  edible  food,  if  it  has  high  nutritional 
value  and  high  caloric  value,  and  is  good 
and  delicious  food,  why  go  around  shop- 
ping for  something  else,  on  the  theory 
that  the  Government  will  save  some 
money  for  the  Navy.  when,  in  fact,  it  will 
only  add  the  co.st  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

I  wLsh  to  thank  the  Senator  for  per- 
mitting me  to  make  these  observations. 
Of  course  I  will  support  his  amendment. 
I  am  much  pleased  that  he  has  taken 
the  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  he  has 
done  a  great  service  not  only  to  the  dairy 
Industry,  but  also  to  the  taxpayers.  I 
might  add  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  ProutyI  is  also  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  and  that  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  fight  in  this  mat- 
ter.   I  would  surely  like  to  be  associated 


with  the  purp)ose  of  the  amendment,  and 
with  the  objective  it  seeks  to  fulfill 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I 
had  not  expected  to  speak  at  this  time. 
I  had  expected  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Prouty)  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  before  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  I  wish  again  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Ordinarily 
the  author  of  an  amendment,  when  he 
calls  it  up.  immediately  talks  about  the 
amendment  and  explains  it.  However.  I 
could  not  resist  the  great  opportunity, 
with  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota on  the  floor,  to  take  advantage  of 
having  him  kick  off  the  discussion.  My 
judgment  has  been  vindicated,  because 
his  justification  and  explanation  of  the 
amendment  have  been  extremely  con- 
vincing. 

I  should  like  to  pinpoint  a  few  details 
of  the  amendment,  because  they  are  very 
important.  The  bill  as  introduced  does 
provide — and  I  must  say  this  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  authors  of  the  bill — 

EMring  any  period  when  surplus  butter 
stocks  are  available  to  the  Navy  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  no  oleomar- 
garine or  margarine  shall  be  acquired  for 
the  use  by  the  Navy  or  any  branch  or  de- 
partment thereof. 

That  is  what  the  bill  provides. 

My  amendment  plugs  loopholes  in  that 
language.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  indicated  quite  eloquently  the  need 
for  plugging  those  loopholes.  This  is 
what  my  amendment  provides: 

No  oleomargarine  or  margarine  shall  be 
acquired  for  use  by  the  Navy  or  any  branch 
or  department  thereof  during  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
certify  ( 1 )  that  no  purchases  of  milk  or 
dairy  products  have  been  or  are  Intended 
to  be  made  by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government 

The  difference,  of  course,  between  my 
amendment  and  the  bill  can  be  seen  by 
analyzing  the  situation  which  exists  at 
the  present  time.  As  far  as  I  know,  at 
least  within  the  last  few  days,  there  has 
been  no  butter  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  We  all  know  that 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  there  will  be 
surplus  butter  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Navy,  if  the 
bill  is  passed,  from  buying  surplus  oleo, 
which  would  last  for  as  long  as  it  would 
last  without  perishing.  It  would  last  for 
several  months.  At  the  same  time,  with- 
in a  few  days  a  surplus  supply  of  butter 
would  be  available,  I  know  the  inten- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  bill  was  a  good 
intention,  because  they  would  not  have 
included  section  2  of  the  bill  if  they  had 
not  intended  to  protect  the  Government 
from  the  kind  of  loss  I  have  described. 
However,  I  believe  the  argument  that  the 
amendment  does  protect  it  much  more  is 
an  argument  that  cannot  be  dismissed. 

Under  the  Proxmire  amendment  if 
during  a  fiscal  year  butter  is  in  surplus 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or 
there  is  any  intention  to  buy  butter,  then 
at  the  same  time  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  Navy  would  not  procure 
oleomargarine.  That  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  I  think. 


There  is  one  other  phase  to  the 
amendment  which  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain, because  it  is  a  little  technical,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  important.  I  am  sure 
that  the  authors  of  the  bill  will  be  con- 
cerned about  the  difference  I  have  in 
mind.  I  should  like  to  justify  the  dif- 
ference The  bill  provides  in  the  last 
proviso — I  am  now  referring  to  the  bill, 
not  to  my  amendment — that  the  Navy 
.shall  in  fact  purchase  margarine  when 
there  is  butter  in  surplus  as  follows:  It 
provides  that  even  though  butter  is  in 
surplus,  the  Navy  can  buy  margarine 
provided  that  during  any  period  of  time 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  and 
certifies  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  either 
soybean  or  cottonseed  oil. 

My  amendment  eliminates  that  pro- 
viso. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  authors  of  the  bill 
had  the  best  of  intentions  when  they 
provided  that  butter  and  cottonseed  oil 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis,  and 
that  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  butter,  the 
NavT  should  be  permitted  to  use  marga- 
rine. That  argument  certainly  has  sur- 
face plausibility,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
fair.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cotton  producers  and 
the  soybean  producers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  dairy  producers  on  the  other. 

For  example,  it  is  true  that  cotton  is 
under  the  support  program. 

First,  cottonseed  oil  is  less  perishable 
and  much  more  easily  diverted  to  non- 
food uses  than  butter.  Even  more  im- 
portant, the  cost  of  removuig  cottonseed 
oil  from  the  market,  should  that  become 
necessary,  is  11  or  12  cents  a  pound, 
which  Ls  much  less  than  the  cost  of  re- 
moving butter  from  the  market,  because 
the  cost  of  removing  butter  from  the 
market  is  58  cents  a  pound.  If  there  is 
a  surplus  of  a  commodity  which  costs 
the  Government  58  cents  a  pound  to 
remove  it  from  the  market,  and  there  is 
a  surplus  in  another  commodity  that 
costs  only  11  cents  to  remove  it  from 
the  market,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Government  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  armed  services  to  use  the  more  valu- 
able spread  first.  It  would  mean  that 
then  the  Government  would  not  have  to 
step  in  and  buy  additional  quantities  of 
butter  at  58  cents  a  pound.  It  would  be 
more  economical  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  11  cents  a  pound  for 
the  other  commodity. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
taxpayer  is  far  better  serv-ed  by  the 
amendment,  which  would  provide  that 
the  Navy  would  continue  to  use  butter  as 
long  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  butter,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  butter,  there  Is  a  surplus  of 
cottonseed  oil  or  soybean  oil. 

I  expect  to  discuss  the  ajnendment 
later  and  in  a  little  more  detail. 

Before  I  yield  the  fioor,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  BATHY- 
SCAPHE -TRIESTE"  TO  THE  UT- 
TERMOST DEPTH  OP  THE  SEA 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
preoccupation  with  missiles,  sputniks, 
and  outerspace,  we  have  given  far  too 
little  attention  and  credit  to  an  event 
which  is  a  milestone  in  mankind's  ex- 
ploration and  conquest  of  the  un- 
known— an  event  which,  for  cool  au- 
dacity, has  few  equals  in  histor>'. 

I  am  refernng  to  the  descent,  in  Janu- 
ary, of  the  Navy's  deep-diving  craft,  the 
bathyscaphe  Trieste,  to  the  uttermost 
depth  of  the  sea. 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  this  de- 
scent of  more  than  7  miles  into  the  Pa- 
cific has  not  received  more  attention  It 
has  pointed  the  way  for  scientific  ex- 
ploration into  the  depth  as  well  as  the 
breadth  of  the  70  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  covered  by  water. 

The  Trieste  itself  is  essentially  a  two- 
unit  vessel  composed  of  a  large  cigar- 
shaped  float  58  feet  long  and  11  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  gondola  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter slung  underneath.  The  craft  is 
called  bathyscaphe  from  the  Greek 
words  for  deep  and  boat. 

The  main  structure  of  the  Trieste — 
the  cigar-shaped  P.oat — is  divided  into  13 
chambers,  each  separated  by  thin  steel 
bulkheads.  In  these  chambers  the 
Trieste  carries  30.000  gallons  of  aviation 
gasoline  which,  because  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  provides  buoyancy. 

Seventeen  tons  of  small  iron  pellets 
about  the  size  of  BB  shot  are  earned  as 
ballast  in  two  containers  or  tubs,  one 
forward  of  and  one  abaft  the  gondola. 

The  recordbreaking  descent  took 
place  on  January  23  in  the  central  Pa- 
cific Ocean  m  the  Marianas  Trench 
known  as  the  Challenger  Deep.  There 
the  Trieste,  with  Lt.  Don  Walsh,  U.S. 
Navy,  and  Swiss  Scientist  Jacques 
Piccard  aboard,  began  its  dive. 

Descending  at  more  than  200  feet  a 
minute,  at  a  thousand  feet  the  deep- 
diving  craft  passed  below  the  level  of 
visible  light.  For  tons  of  thousands  of 
feet  from  that  point  downward,  the 
small  experimental  craft  made  its  de- 
scent in  total  darkness,  completely  be- 
yond help  of  any  sort  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

As  it  dropped  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  Pacific,  tremendous  pressures  were 
buildmg  up  on  the  hull  and  gondola.  At 
24.000  feet,  they  passed  the  previous 
d"pth  record  set  by  the  Trieste  itself. 

A*:  30.000  feet,  Walsh  and  Piccard 
heard  and  felt  a  powerful  crack  in  the 
bathyscaphe.  "The  sphere  revoked  as 
though  we  were  on  land  and  going 
through  a  mild  earthquake."  said  Lieu- 
tenant Walsh  later,  as  reported  in  Life 
magazine.  "We  waited  an.xiously  for 
what  might  happen  next.  Nothum  did. 
We  flipped  off  the  instruments  and  the 
underwater  telephone,  so  that  we  could 
hear  better.  Still  nothing  happened." 
If  the  float  part  of  the  bathyscaphe 
had  been  rendered  ineffective,  the  two 
bathyscapblsts  would  have  been  plunged 
downward   to   the   ocean   floor,    without 


any  hope  of  return  to  the  surface.  They 
would  have  been  imprisoned  in  their 
small  steed  sphere  for  life — and  life  for 
them  would  have  been  very  short,  in- 
deed, as  their  oxygen  supply  gave  out 
in  the  cold  darkness  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

If  the  gondola  itself,  or  its  Plexiglas 
portholes,  had  imploded — that  is.  ex- 
ploded inward — the  two  young  adven- 
turers would  have  been  instantly 
.smashed  shapeless  by  the  force  of  untold 
thousands  of  tons  of  water. 

Under  these  circumstances,  not  know- 
ing for  sure  what  damage  had  occurred 
to  the  bathyscaphe  as  it  ventured  into 
pre.ssure>  never  before  experienced,  to 
have  turrued  back  would  have  been  no 
discredit. 

Nevertheless,  Walsh  and  Piccard 
elected  to  continue  their  epic  journey 
downward 

After  4  hour.s  and  48  minutes  of 
descent,  the  Trieste  reached  the  bottom. 
There  Walsh  and  Piccard  found  that  the 
balance  of  the  ve.ssel  was  so  fine  that  the 
thin  wire  .suspended  beneath  the  vessel 
was  sufficient  to  cioshion  the  final  few 
yards  of  descent,  as  the  wire  itself 
slacked  off  on  the  sea  floor. 

Then,  through  the  clear  plastic  port- 
holes 8  inches  thick,  in  the  sides  of  the 
i;ondola.  aoid  by  means  of  floodli.ght.s  be- 
neath the  hull  of  the  float,  Walsh  and 
Piccard  looked  for  the  first  time  on  a 
sujht  nevar  before  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
man — the  ultimate  depth  of  the  sea. 
Thev  al.s<i  learned  the  .^ource  of  the  loud 
report  they  heard;  one  of  the  plastic 
portholes  rvas  badly  cracked 

Bv  marrelous  chance,  one  of  the  fore- 
most que.'-tions  entertained  by  scientists 
about  these  great  depths  was  answered 
on  this  fint  descent  of  the  Trieste  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Marianas  Trench.  A  sole- 
like  fish  swam  slowlv  throu^rh  the  area 
Illuminated  by  the  lisht  shining  from 
the  Trie<ite.  thus  proving  that  higher 
forms  of  life  can  exist  even  at  this  depth, 
where  the  pressure  on  the  hull  of  the 
bathy.scaphe  and  on  the  fish  it.self  was 
more  than  8  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  pioneer  visit  of  man  to  the  depth 
of  the  sea  lasted  only  20  minutes.  The 
return  to  the  surface  was  made  by  Walsh 
and  Piccard  in  a  little  more  than  3  hours. 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  sent  congratulations  to  the 
two  men.  He  said  their  feat  would 
"mark  the  opening  of  a  new  age  in  ex- 
ploration of  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
which  can  well  be  as.  important  as  ex- 
ploration in  space  has  been  in  the  past." 
Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  today 
we  know  less  about  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
seas  than  we  know  about  outer  space 
it.self.  That  is  why  the  great  achieve- 
ment made  by  these  brave  men  is  so 
outstandinp.  as  they  extend  their  ex- 
plorations beyond  known  areas,  into 
depths  of  the  ocean  heretofore  wholly 
unknown  to  man. 

Lt.  Don  Walsh,  the  Navy  officer  in 
charge  of  tixc  Trieste,  is  a  typical  young 
Na\T  submarine  officer.  A  native  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  he  now  makes  his  home 
in  San  Diego,  while  he  is  assigned  as 
officer  m  charge  of  the  Trieste.     He  is  an 


Annapolis  graduate  and  has  served 
aboard  both  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines     He  is  28  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Piccard  who,  together  with  his 
famous  father.  Au^'uste  Piccard,  de- 
signed and  built  the  bathyscaphe  Trieste. 
and  .sold  it  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search in  1957,  is  37  years  of  age.  His 
permanent  home  is  Lauzanne,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  at  thLs  point  I  may  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that 
we  had  to  go  over.seas  to  obtain  the 
undei"water  vessel  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  remarkable  feat,  Ls  a  re- 
flection on  the  scientific  progress  of  our 
Nation  in  this  field.  A  vessel  of  that 
character  is  not  now  built  In  this  coun- 
try; neither  do  we  have  under  way  at 
the  present  time  experimentation  lead- 
ing to  the  construction  of  such  a  vessel. 
I  hope  the  proposed  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  caUs  for  further  exploration  in  the 
field  of  oceanography,  will  be  enacted 
into  law  this  year,  in  order  that  our 
country  may  lead  in  this  field  of  explora- 
tion, as  it  has  led  in  others. 

After  their  feat,  Walsh  and  Piccard 
were  flown  to  Washington,  where  the 
President  presented  Walsh  with  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  Piccard  with  the 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award. 

Walsh's  citation  read,  in  part: 

During  deep-dlvlng  operaUoiia  In  the 
Marianas  Trench,  he  successfully  completed 
a  series  of  recordbreHk'.iig  dives,  rulmlnnted 
by  a  dive  to  the  unprecedented  depth  of 
37.800  feet  on  January  23.  1060  this  l>elni? 
the  deepest  sp>ot  on  the  ocean  fl(.>or  known  to 
man.  By  his  leadership.  couraa;e.  and  de- 
votion to  duty,  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  this  project  and  upheld  the 
hlghen   traditions   of   the   US    na.  .il  t.trvke 

Piccard  was  cited  for  his  "outstanding 
services  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
in  the  field  of  oceano«raphic  research  ' 
He  was  commended  for  dives  ■made  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life"  while  collecting 
scientific  data  for  the  U.S.  Navy  in  this 
previously  unexplored  area  of  the  earth  " 

Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Shumakrr.  U  S  Navy 
was  also  cited  for  his  performance  of 
duty  as  assistant  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Trieste.  Dr.  Andreas  Rechnitzer.  a 
native  Californ:an.  who  was  N.ivy  .sci- 
entist in  charge  of  the  bathy.scaphe  pro- 
gram, was  awarded  the  Navy's  distin- 
guished Civilian  Service  Award 

Il  IS  difficult  to  forecast  the  full  .scope 
and  importance  of  the  pioneer! n'  exploit 
of  the  Trieste.  It  Is.  however  r*  idily 
apparent  that  the  seas  of  the  world  are 
of  enormously  increasing  importance. 
The  surface  of  the  sea  has  traditionally 
been  the  highway  of  world  commerce: 
99  percent  of  international  trade  moves 
on  the  surface  of  the  .sea.  Now  a  vast 
new  dimension  of  the  sea  ha.s  been 
opened  to  mankind. 

What  does  this  dimension  promise  to 
us?  It  IS  of  tremendous  military  im- 
portance. The  expan.se  of  .sea,  with  Ita 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for 
mobihty  and  dispersal,  hits,  at  one 
srroke.  been  va.stly  increased  to  us. 

Moreover,  the  Trieste  itself  Is  useful 
to  the  Navy,  in  planning  new  submarines 
which,  by  combining  the  ability  to  de- 
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scend  to  tremendous  depths  with  the 
ability  to  cruise  almost  indefinitely  by 
means  of  nuclear  propulsion,  will  ex- 
tend tremendou.sly  the  military  strength 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Navy  expects  the  Trieste  to  be 
useful  in  planning  a  whole  new  order  of 
vessels  designed  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  learning  in  the  increasingly  important 
study  known  as  oceanography. 

Undoubtedly,  many  more  descents  will 
be  made  by  the  Trieste,  in  our  efforts  to 
learn  more  of  this  relatively  little  known 
medium  on  which  we  are  so  dependent. 

When  the  Trieste  has  ended  its  days 
of  pioneerinp  exploration  of  the  depths, 
and  is  supplanted  by  newer  undersea 
craft,  I  propose.  Mr.  I*resident,  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
with  the  Wrii'ht  Brothers  first  airplane, 
with  Charles  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,  and  with  other  craft  which, 
in  this  centur>-  have  curried  Americans 
on  great  pioneering  adventures.  The 
Trieste  will  be  a  fitting  addition  to  that 
group. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  these  heroic,  great  adventurers 
risked  their  lives  in  order  to  advance 
the  cau.se  of  science;  and  they  truly 
stand  in  the  same  position  with  refer- 
ence to  exploration  as  do  the  other 
great  men  who  could  be  mentioned — 
those  who  have  gone  Into  the  Arctic, 
those  who  have  gone  into  the  Antarctic. 
those  who  have  gone  into  the  upper 
atmosphere,  tho.se  who  first  broke  the 
sound  barrier,  and  those  who  today  are 
preparing  to  make  the  first  visit  by  man 
beyond  the  atmasphere  of  the  earth,  into 
outer  space. 

If  this  adventure  had  "mi-sfired"  and 
if  the.se  men  had  been  lost,  they  would 
have  been  counted  authentic  heroes  of 
this  country.  I  am  glad  no  misfortune 
occurred;  but  I  regret  that  more  at- 
tention was  not  paid  throui-:hout  the 
nation  and  m  the  press  to  their  cou- 
rageous and  mo.st  important  contribution 
to  the  exploration  of  an  unknown  part 
of  the  world  and  development  of  science 
in  the  United  States. 


FEDERAL  EXPEINDrnJRES  FOR  WA- 
TER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  ofTer  comparative  figures  on  the 
rate  of  water  resource  development  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past  decade. 

The  administration  last  year,  in  jus- 
tifying Its  now  di.scredited  no  new-starts 
policy  attempted  to  show  that  public 
works  expenditures  approved  by  this 
Congress  were  threatening  to  skyrocket 
out  of  sight.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et presented  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  a  tabulation 
of  fi.scal  data  on  Federal  exi>enditures 
for  the  construction  of  water  and  power 
projects  by  all  agencies — Reclamation. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Agriculture.  TVA. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Public  Health 
.Service,  and  International  Boundary 
Commission  Projecting;  estimates  be- 
yond the  budget  table.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor Elmer  B.  Staats  said  that  exjjendi- 
tures  in  fiscal  1962.  assuming  no  new 
starts,  would  reach  $1,200.000  000:  and 
that  with  a  number  of  new  starts  each 


year  as  provided  in  the  bill,  expendi- 
tures would  reach  $1,600,000,000. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ANDERSON  1  and  I  questioned  the  Budget 
conclusion,  considering  the  true  value 
of  the  dollar  as  related  to  1950.  Accord- 
ingly using  the  Budget  Bureau  s  figures 
on  dollar  expenditures.  I  have  worked  up 
a  study  of  the  efTectlve  level  of  water 
resource  investment  in  each  of  the  last 
10  years,  in  relation  to  the  changing 
value  of  the  dollar  and  the  increa.se  in 
population,  I  shall  offer  the  table  for 
the  Record. 

It  will  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
while  our  population  has  increas<^d  in 
the  last  decade  by  19  percent,  our  real 
expenditures  for  water  resource  devel- 
opment have  increased  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

There  is  another  point  of  special  sig- 
nificance revealed  in  this  table.     Look 


what  happ)ened,  Mr  President,  when  the 
present  administration  presented  its  first 
budget,  which  was  for  fiscal  1954. 
Equivalent  expenditures,  at  1950  prices, 
dropped  off  $79  million,  or  9  percent. 
The  decline  continued,  de.spite  steady 
population  increases,  at  a  rate  of  21  per- 
cent m  fiscal  1955  and  47  percent  m  fiscal 
1956,  In  fact,  not  until  fi,scal  1960  did 
real  expenditures  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment regain  the  level  of  1950 — and 
then,  as  I  have  said,  the  total  went  up 
only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  for  the 
decade,  I  offer  these  figures  as  a  sig- 
nificant study  of  our  investment  in 
America's  future, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  I  have  referred  to  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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CHINA  AND  THE  BOMB 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  re- 
cently received  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  who  is  pres- 
ently with  Harvard  University,  in  which 
he  referred  to  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Mervyn  Jones,  entitled  "China  and  the 
Bomb,"  which  appeared  in  the  Observer 
of  Sunday,  April  24,  1960. 

In  the  letter  Dr.  Schlesinger  wrote  to 
me  as  follows: 

Knowing  your  efforts  to  persuade  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  more  sensible  look  at 
policy  toward  Red  China,  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  In  reading — and  per- 
haps Inserting  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— the  attached  piece  from  the  London 
Observer. 

The  value  of  the  piece.  It  seems  to  me,  lies 
in  the  emphasis  he  places  on  the  crucial 
Issue — that  Is,  the  relationship  of  Red  China 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  to  future  disarma- 
ment programs. 

I  would  say  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  crux  of  the  question,  because,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  agreements  we 
finally  make  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  if  we  ever  make  such  agree- 
ments, if  China  is  not  part  and  parcel  of 
those  agreements  and  arrangements, 
tests  can  go  forward  in  that  area  with- 
out any  suE>ervision  whatever. 


Dr.  Schlesinger  goes  on  to  say: 
While  a  policy  of  protracted  nonrecognl- 
tion  is  obviously  sterile,  it  seems  to  me 
equally  foolish  to  suppose  that  recog^nitlon 
would  make  much  Impression  on  the  revolu- 
tionary fanatics  of  Pelplng. 

I  may  observe  here  I  have  not  favored, 
and  I  do  not  now  favor,  the  present  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China:  and  I  have  not 
favored,  and  I  do  not  now  favor,  the 
admi.ssion  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  to  find  realistic  ways  of 
dealing  with  these  people  if  we  ever 
expect  to  get  together  and  work  for  a 
practical  disarmament  program.  No 
disarmament  program  is  going  to  be 
realistic  unless  it  includes  the  area  con- 
trolled by  the  Red  Chinese. 
Dr.  Schlesinger  goes  on  to  say: 
The  British  experience  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discouraging  about  the  .significance 
of  recognition  per  se.  However,  if  we  are 
serious  abo\it  Internatlor.al  disarmament 
and  if  we  are  concerned  las  we  well  ought 
to  be)  with  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  Red  China,  then  we  must  do 
something  as  soon  as  possible  to  implicate 
Peiplng  in  the  general  arrangements  and 
ordin.inces  of  the  international  community. 

Mr.  President,  recent  occurrences  at 
the  summit  lend  additional  emphasis  to 
the  importance  of  what  Dr.  Schlesinger 
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has  said  in  his  letter.  U  anything,  since 
the  collapse  of  the  siunmit  conference,  it 
IS  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Fled  Chinese 
will  be  more  independent  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, if  any  dependence  ever  existed,  and 
they  will  be  without  control  both  by  the 
international  community  and  by  Soviet 
Russia  itself,  should  they  wish  to  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  and  the  article  re- 
ferred to  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.ARVARD    UrnVEESITY. 

Cambridge,  Ma-:.^     \fay  12.  1960 
Senator   Clair  Engle. 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington.    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Engle  Knowing  your  ef- 
forts to  persuade  our  Oovernment  to  take  a 
more  sensible  ioolc  at  policy  toward  Red 
China,  I  thought  you  nalgh:  be  Interested 
in  reading— and  perhaps  in  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record— the  att<iched  piece 
from  the  London  Observer 

The  value  of  the  piece,  it  seems  to  me.  Ues 
m  the  emphasis  it  places  on  the  crucial 
Issue — that  is.  the  relationship  of  Red 
China  to  nuclear  weapons  and  to  future 
disarmament  programs.  Whlk  a  policy  of 
protracted  nonrecognition  is  obviously 
sterile,  it  seems  to  me  equally  foolish  to 
stippose  that  recognitio.i  would  make  much 
impression  on  the  revolutionary  fanatics 
of  Peiplns;  The  Br'.ti=h  experler.'^e  h.-\s  been 
sufficiently  discouraging  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  recognition  per  se.  However,  if  ^Ae 
are  serious  about  international  disarmament 
and  if  we  are  concerned  i  as  we  well  ought 
to  be)  With  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  Red  China,  then  we  must  do 
something  as  soon  as  possible  to  Implicate 
Peiplng  m  the  general  arrangements  and 
ordinances  of  the  international  community 
Sincerely    yours. 

Arthub  Schlesinger.  Jr 
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^Prom  the  Observer.  Apr    24.  1960] 

China   and  the  Bomb 

I  By  Mervyn  Jones) 

The  study  of  politics.  In  our  century,  is  to 
a  large  extent  the  calculation  of  the  chances 
of  disaster.  It  is  foreseen,  at  first,  as  the 
problematical  end  result  of  still  latent 
trends  Later,  actual  events  make  It,  not 
Indeed  inevitable  but  positively  more  likely 
than  not  Evervone  who  is  old  enough  re- 
members the  poli.t  at  which  he  admitted 
that  the  Second  World  War  had  become  a 
probability. 

The  event  that  will  make  che  third  world 
war — In  other  words,  the  end  of  civlUzed 
and  perhaps  of  all  human  life — a  probabil- 
ity can  now  be  forefeen  This  event  Is  the 
acquisition  by  China  of  nuclear  weapons 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  Is  going 
to  happen,  unle.?s  it  is  prevented,  quite  soon 
Even  without  the  aid  of  men  whi_>  have  stud- 
ied In  Western  countries,  and  more  recently 
in  Russia.  Chinese  science  is  on  the  neces- 
sary level  of  attainment.  To  underestimate 
It  would  be  merely  to  repeat  the  error  of 
those  who  supposed  Russia  to  be  Incapable 
of  the  same  achievement, 

TWO    YEARS,    SAY    SOME     SCIENTISTS 

Moreover,  we  must  p.ssume  the  Chinese 
effort  to  have  the  same  urgent  stimulus  from 
authority,  the  same  lavish  use  of  resources 
at  the  expense  of  other  projects,  as  had  the 
Russian  sputniks.  The  scientific  report  on 
which  the  Labor  Party  relied  in  framing  Its 
"nonnuclear  club"  proposals  listed  China 
among  the  nations  which  could  makf  nu- 
clear weapons  within  5  years;  and  that  was 
In  1959,  Some  British  scientists  believe  the 
time  is  aa  short  as  2  years 


For  anyiine  who  has  not  accepted  with 
cynical  resignation  the  human  capacity  to 
Ignore  unpleasant  realities,  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic dlscussbjn  of  this  proepect  mxist  .seem 
extraordinary  True,  many  voices,  from  the 
Observer  to  the  campaign  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament, warn  us  of  the  spreading  of 
nuclear  ambitions.  But  as  a  rule  the  dantjer 
is  presented  in  terms  of  the  sheer  number  of 
possible  nuclear  powers  What-  will  the 
line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  dcmm?" 

There  is  no  denying  that  each  and  every 
Incre.ase  in.  this  number  makes  the  world 
more  unsafe  The  chance  of  war  through 
accident  or  recklessness  grows,  the  hope  of 
agreed  and  controlled  disarmament  weakens. 
Both  these  effects,  however,  would  be  felt 
with  special  sharpness  If  the  newcomer  to 
the  nucle:ir  club  were  China;  the  former  be- 
cause the  world  has  little  practice  In  Judging 
the  seriousness  of  Chinese  actions,  the  latter 
because  China  is  wholly  outside  the  circle  of 
international  negotiation  And  there  are 
other  reasons  to  think  that  the  danger  of 
China  armed  with  the  nuclear  bomb  Is  of 
,1  unique  ku.d 

A   pISSATIsriED    GREAT    POWER 

By  reasoti  of  her  size,  her  population,  her 
developing  Industry,  and  the  determined 
character  tf  her  rulers.  China  Is  about  to 
become — with  or  without  the  bc>mb — a  great 
power.  In  this  context,  a  gr^at  power  1«  a 
nation  abl^  to  threaten  or  Initiate  a  major 
war.  not  la  the  hope  of  draggln:;  a  .-stronger 
ally  with  her.  but  In  command  of  weaker 
allies  or  independently. 

The  tw*  existing  great  powers  who  are 
nuclearly  wmed,  America  and  Russia,  are 
satisfied  powers.  They  are  content  with  the 
present  division  of  the  world,  or — at  the 
ICi^st — disinclined  to  risk  war  over  such 
minor  aspects  of  this  division  as  are  not  to 
their  liking  China  is  a  dlsaatlsfied  power, 
opposed  to  the  consolidation  of  the  status 
quo,  whlcfe  the  others  favor.  To  what  ex- 
tent Chinas  claims  are  Justified,  and  in 
what  measure  they  ought  to  be  conceded. 
is  not  the  point  In  this  argument,  the  point 
Is  the  danger  of  the  bomb  In  the  armory 
of  a  dissatisfied  great  power. 

There  if  another  Important  dlflerence. 
The  rulers  of  China,  if  we  assume  them  to 
mean  what  they  repeatedly  say,  do  not  be- 
lieve In  tl|e  possibility  of  a  peace  securely 
based  on  negotiation  and  agreement,  and 
are  actively  preparing  for  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  war 

CONSEQUENCES    OF    WRONG    GUESS 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  pre- 
paring for  aggression.  It  does  mean  that 
in  a  time  of  crisis,  or  when  faced  with  what 
they  take  to  be  an  Intolerable  trespass  on 
their  own  interejt.":,  they  would  reconcile 
themselves  to  entering   into  hostilities. 

They  would  say  to  'hemselves:  "Well,  the 
moment  »e  expected  has  come,  and  for- 
tunately we  are  ready  for  It,"  To  some  ex- 
tent, this  »as  true  of  both  America  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  worst  years  of  the  cold  war.  It 
is  not  true  now  of  either;  but  It  Is  true  of 
China. 

If  these  are  the  characteristics  of  China 
ri.s  an  incipient  great  p)ower.  It  would  be  very 
rash  to  assume  that  such  a  power,  when 
full-growu  to  greatness  and  equipped  with 
the  bomb,  would  be  deterred  by  the  threat 
of  nuclear  bombardment  by  her  enemies. 
The  ability  to  precipitate  a  worldwide  mas- 
sacre might  m.ake  China  more  cautious, 
as  apparently  It  has  made  America  and 
Rus.?la:  or  it  might  have  the  opposite  effect. 

It  does  not  seem  that  China  is  likely  to 
take  Russia's  current  behavior  as  a  model. 
In  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958,  when  Khru- 
shchev refrained  from  going  anywhere  near 
the  brink,  the  Chlne.'^e  view  was  that  he  had 
made  the  wrong  decision  TTie  safe  deduc- 
tion seems  to  be  that  la  any  future  crisis. 
if  China's  Influence  with  Russia  has  grown, 


and  more  emphatically  if  China  were  di- 
rectly involved,  the  choice  might  be  other- 
wise. 

What  will  happen  If  China  has  the  bomb, 
admittedly.  Is  guesswork  But  the  conse- 
quences of  guessing  wrong  are  so  appalling 
as  to  entitle  us  to  say  that  the  only  safety 
Ues  In  preventing  China  from  getting  the 
bomb.  To  my  mind,  this  aim  of  policy  -be- 
ing, at  one  short  remove,  the  aim  of  saving 
the  human  race — must  take  precedence  over 
any  other  objective. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  China  has 
the  same  overriding  Importance  aa  had.  a 
generation  ago.  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
Germany:  not  because  Communist  China 
can  be  accurately  compared  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, nor  because  the  solution  can  be  what 
It  should  have  been  then,  but  simply  because 
of  the  penalty  that  attaches  to  turning  aside 
from  the  obligation  to  thought  and  action 

NATION    THAT    DOES    NOT    EXIST 

This  Is  what  Britain  and  America  are 
doing  now.  to  a  degree  that  makes  one  re- 
call Stanley  Baldwin  as  a  paragon  of  fore- 
sight and  resolution  OfflclaJly  for  America, 
and  virtually  for  Britain.  China  does  not 
exist  The  Americans  may  thus  be  the  first 
people  in  history  to  be  annihilated  by  an 
enemy  whose  existence  they  did  not  admit 

China  Is  the  one  nation  on  earth  com- 
pletely free  from  the  obligations,  and  Im- 
mune to  the  dictates  or  requests,  entailed  by 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  Amer- 
ica and  Russia  move  toward  agreement,  now 
tacit  and  perhaps  soon  formal,  to  limit  their 
armed  forces  to  2.500.000  men:  China  Is  at 
liberty  to  keep  6  million  under  arms,  or  Is 
It  8''  The  others  laboriously  evolve  a  sys- 
tem of  Inspection.  China  need  be  Inspected 
by  nobody. 

All  this  happens  not  because  of  Chinese 
defiance,  but  because  America  'vUls  It  so 
In  Britain,  not  only  does  the  Oovernment 
not  press  Its  ally  for  an  end  to  this  ab- 
surdity, but  the  opposition  does  not  press 
the  Government.  There  seems  to  be  no- 
body for  whom  China  la  real. 

There  is  no  way  of  preventing  China  from 
getting  the  bc«nb  without  first  admitting 
to  ourselves,  and  to  China,  that  China  exlsU 
This  Is  all  the  more  true  because  China  can- 
not be  forbidden  to  have  the  bomb:  she  can 
only  be  dissuaded  She  must  be  convinced, 
as  Russia  has  slowly  been  convinced,  that 
war  Is  not  Inevitable  nor  preparation  for  It 
a  task  of  prudence  In  the  time  available, 
even  Lf  the  channels  of  communication  were 
open,  this  would  be  a  task  of  the  utmost 
difficulty.  So  long  as  they  are  cloeed.  It  Is 
hopeless. 

IN    RUSSIA'S    INTEREST 

Yet.  Just  as  the  West  has  Ignored  the  ele- 
ments of  danger  In  this  situation,  It  has 
equally  Ignored  one  enormously  valuable 
element  of  hope  This  can  be  simply  stated 
That  China  should  not  get  the  bomb  is  the 
common  Interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
No  demonstration  la  needed  that  It  Is  the 
Interest,  both  of  the  United  States  and  her 
allies,  and  of  India  and  other  uncommitted 
nations.  What  has  lately  become  clear  Is 
that  It  Is  also  the  Interest — to  the  measure 
that  peace  Is  the  interest — of  Russia 

If  China  does  become  armed  with  nuclear 
weapjons.  It  will  be  by  making  them  herself 
Russia,  though  allied  to  China,  and  though 
debarred  by  no  undertaking  to  others,  makes 
no  move  to  supply  them.  It  la  relevant 
that  Moscow  has  Ignored  a  confident  re- 
quest by  E^ast  Germany  for  nuclear  missiles, 
breaking  for  the  first  time  with  the  policy 
of  copying  step  by  step  the  rearmament  of 
West  Germany  Russia  was  evidently  un- 
willing to  give  these  wea{x)ns  to  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  now  an  ally  of  China  as 
much  as  of  her  own:  unwilling,  above  all.  to 
provide  a  precedent  which  would  have  obliged 
her  to  give  them  to  China. 
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If  we  face  the  fact  that  China  exist*  and 
matters;  If  we  consider  every  possible  ex- 
pedient that  may  serve  the  vital  lUm  erf  pre- 
venting her  from  getting  the  bomb;  If  we 
avail  ourselves  tn  this  of  the  cooperation  of 
Russia,  realizing  that  we  are  lucky  to  have 
It — then  we  shall  have.  Instead  of  evaalon, 
the  makings  of  a  policy. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab.'ionrr  of  a  quorum 

The  rRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IVING    OF   OLEOMARGARINE   OR 
MARGARINE    IN    NAVY    RATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  21681  to  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  pending  am(>ndment. 
Before  I  address  my.self  .specifically  to 
the  amendment  I  should  like,  by  way  of 
prefatory  remarks  to  point  out  what 
is  the  law  now  and  how  the  committee 
bill  would  cham^e  the  law. 

Under  the  Navy  ration  .statute  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  are 
jruaranteod  a  daily  ration  of  butter  for 
table  u.^e  The  committee  bill  would 
take  away  that  guarantee  aaid  would  per- 
mit the  Navy  to  .serve  to  sailors  either 
oleomargarine  or  marparine  instead  of 
butter.  When  we  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  text  of  the  committee  bill  we  note 
that  although  the  bill  states  that  when 
surplu.s  butter  stocks  are  available 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration oleomargarine  cannot  be  pur- 
chased for  table  use  by  the  Navy,  such 
provision  is  rendered  almost  meaning- 
less by  another  little  proviso  at  the  end 
of  the  bill  which  says,  in  effect,  that  if 
butter  and  soybean  or  cottonseed  oil  are 
in  surplus  then  the  Navy  can  use  either 
butter  or  oleo. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  re- 
ported bill  would  do  to  the  taxpayers' 
pocketbook.  to  say  nothing  of  what  it 
would  do  to  dairy  farmei-s.  Supr>ose 
that  both  butter  and  cottonseed  oil  are 
in  .surplus.  The  committee  bill  would 
then  permit  the  Navy  to  u.se  either  oleo 
or  butter.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  putting  in 
warehouses  butter  it  purchases  at  a 
price  of  from  58  to  62  cents  per  pound  so 
that  it  will  not  have  to  store  cottonseed 
oil  which  costs  only  around  11  or  12 
cents  per  p>ound. 

This  is  playinp  fast  and  loose  with  the 
taxpayers'  r>ocketbook.  When  we  note 
that  between  the  years  1954  and  1959. 
almost  129  million  pounds  of  butter 
were  transferred  from  surplus  stocks  to 
the  Deft'n.se  Department,  we  can  really 
see  how  much  harm  the  bill  could  do. 

Had  the  committee  proposal  been  in 
effect  during  those  years.  1954  through 


1959.  we  would  have  been  allowing  the 
Navy  to  purchase  oleo  while  butter  piled 
up  in  the  warehouses. 

I  am  happy  to  say  I  join  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  in  supporting 
that  amendment. 

We  who  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment do  not  believe  that  Congress  ought 
to  force  uE>on  American  sailors  oleomar- 
garine for  table  use  when  butter,  a  much 
preferred  product,  is  available.  But  we 
realize  that  the  Senate  may  wish  to  set- 
tle on  a  compromise  of  the  whole  issue, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  proix>sed  in 
our  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  Navy 
to  use  oleomargarine  or  margarine  if  the 
Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  certifies — 

First,  that  no  purchases  of  milk  or 
dairj'  products  have  been  made  or  are 
intended  to  be  made  by  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  supporting  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  milk  or  butter- 
fat:  and 

Second,  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine 
or  margarine  in  the  amounts  and  at  the 
time  specified  will  not  cause  or  contribute 
to  a  suiTplus  of  milk  or  dair>'  products. 

Does  not  that  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment make  sense?  How  can  anyone  ar- 
gue that  Congress  should  encourage  the 
Navy  to  use  oleo  when  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  is  purchasing 
milk  or  dairy  products  to  stabilize  the 
support  prices?  Contrast  this  with  the 
provision  in  the  committee  bill  which 
would  encourage  the  Navy  to  use  oleo  so 
that  it  could  reduce  a  surplus  of  12-cent 
cottonseed  oil,  while  at  the  same  time 
58-  or  60-cent  butter  stacks  up  in  ware- 
houses. 

As  of  March  1.  1960.  or  PebruaiT  29. 

1960.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reported  that  there  was  no  inventory  of 
cottonseed  oil;  there  was  no  inventory 
of  soybean  oil:  and  those  who  purchase 
those  commodities,  certainly  at  the 
present  time  at  least,  and.  insofar  as 
we  can  ascertain,  in  the  future,  are  not 
likely  to  experience  any  economic  hard- 
ship whatsoever. 

We  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  may  have  on  hand  oleo  which  it 
has  been  using  for  cooking  purposes. 
It  could  use  up  this  oleo  for  cooking  pur- 
poses so  long  as  it  ■was  not  served  as  a 
component  of  the  Navy  ration  when 
dairy  products  are  being  supported  or 
are  in  surplus. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  can  see  that  en  the  basis  of 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  elsewhere,  the  supplies  of 
milk  in  the  marketing  year  1960-61  could 
increase  over  the  1959-60  level  because 
of  such  factors  as  a  low  beef  market. 
Should  this  increased  production  be- 
come a  fact  and  we  take  away  one  of 
the  dairy  producers  best  customers,  the 
Navy,  the  taxpayer  may  find  himself 
in  a  position  where  he  is  helping  the 
Government  to  buy  buMcr  to  put  in  the 
warehouses,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Navy  is  using  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  President,  without  this  amend- 
ment, S.  2168  would  be  a  knife  thrust 
deep  in  the  economic  vitals  of  the  dairy 
fanners  of  America. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  prospects  are  that  the  Ped- 
eial  Government  is  likely  to  purcna.se 
more  daii-j'  products  from  now  on.  the 
reason  being  that  the  import  quota  on 
foreign  cheeses  has  recently  been  dou- 
bled. Such  increase  would  mean  a  prob- 
able loss  of  market  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  European  type  cheeses  in 
America.  The  American  manufacturers 
undoubtedly  cannot  comjiete  \^ith  the 
foreign  cheeses,  which  are  pro<iuced  un- 
der vastly  different  and  cheajser  condi- 
tions than  is  the  case  for  example,  with 
either  the  blue  cheese  or  the  Romano 
cheese   produced  in  the   United   States. 

As  foreign  chee.ses  are  permuted  to 
take  over  more  of  the  American  market, 
the  American  manufacturer  will  have 
to  put  the  milk  which  he  is  receivmg 
into  other  products — possibly  butter, 
powdered  milk,  and  Cheddar  cheeses. 
Those  products  will  then  come  into  sur- 
plus and  will  likely  have  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Commodity   Credit  Corpoiation. 

So  I  think  in  voting  on  the  amend- 
ment we  must  reahze  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  own  more  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  not  distant  future  than  it 
does  today.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  do  not  approve  doubling  the  import 
quota  for  foreign  cheeses  at  this  time, 
when  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
for  dairy  products  m  the  United  States 
is  barely  in  balance,  if  it  is  in  balance 
at  this  time.  I  believe  it  has  been  a  mis- 
take to  authorize  the  importation  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  pounds  of  dairy 
products  into  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  and  certainly  this  is  no  time  to  sub- 
stitute other  fats  for  butter,  except 
where  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me.  becaase  the  pomt  I  mention  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Senate  in  taking  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sincerel.v  grateful 
to  my  colleague  from  Vermont.  He  al- 
ways makes  an  invaluable  contribution 
whenever  he  speaks  on  the  Senate  floor 
or  off.  Certainly  I  know  that  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Unit<-d  States,  as  well  as 
farmers  generally,  have  no  greater 
champion  than  my  senior  colleague,  who 
has  devoted  years  and  years  of  study  in 
the  interest  of  the  agriculture  welfare  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  wish  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1.  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Apriculture  and  Forestry, 
a  man  who  has  been  the  champion  of  all 
the  farmers  of  America,  not  only  the 
dairy  farmers.  He  speaks  with  autlior- 
ity  as  well  as  from  great  experience.  It 
would  be  foolish  for  us,  indeed,  to  pass 
the  bill  at  thi.s  time  in  view  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's increase  in  the  quota  of  im- 
ported foreign  cheeses— Edam.  Gouda. 
and  the  Italian  type  cheeses.  The  fact 
is  that  this  was  a  body  blow  to  Wi.scon- 
sin.  It  was  a  body  blow  not  only  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Wi.sconsin.  but  also  to 
the  small  cheese  factories,  of  which  we 
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had  hundreds  in  Wisconsin.  Many  of 
them  were  knocked  out  of  business,  after 
going  through  many  years  of  plowing 
back  their  earnings  into  their  factories. 
The  Government,  by  one  stroke  of  the 
pen,  virtually  wiped  out  a  large  number 
of  them. 

The  point  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made  is  especially  pertinent 
here  because  the  bill  provides  no  pro- 
tection which  will  require  the  Navy  to 
purchase  butter  when  there  is  surplus 
butter  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, although  section  2  of  the  bill 
seems  to  give  that  protection.  The  rea- 
son is  that  if  at  any  time  during  the  year 
there  happens  to  be  no  surplus  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Navy 
can  step  in  and  buy  enough  oleo  to  last 
It  for  a  long,  long  time.  That  is  the 
Icind  of  situation  that  prevails  now.  We 
know  that  in  a  few  weeks  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
butter.  That  is  why  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  is  so  essential,  because  it 
provides,  among  other  things,  protection 
aeainst  that  kind  of  development. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  the  excellent 
defense  he  is  making  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  I  believe  he 
has  made  some  very  pertinent  points. 
I  should  like  io  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  an  inferior  product  to 
naval  personnel.  Certainly  butter  has 
been  long  recognized  as  a  better  product 
than  oleomargarine,  both  by  the  price  it 
commands  in  the  open  cash  market  and 
by  the  fact  that  oleomargarine  for  years 
tried  to  copy  butter  by  color  and  name 
and  everything  else.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Dakota. 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  The  manu- 
facturers of  oleo  in  their  advertising  pro- 
grams have  always  suggested  that  their 
product  tastes  just  like  the  higher  priced 
spread.  They  have  been  trj'ing  to  copy 
butter.  Of  course,  certainly,  we  know  it 
IS  impossible  to  do  that,  because  butter 
is  a  much  superior  product,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  basically  rec- 
ognize that  fact. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  is  before  the 
Senate  would  further  aggravate  the  farm 
surplus  problem  in  this  respect:  The 
pasture  crops  produced  on  an  acre  of 
land  if  used  to  feed  dairy  cattle,  whose 
end  product  is  butter,  will  produce  far 
fewer  pounds  of  end  products  'ike  but- 
ter, than  if  the  land  were  planted  to  soy- 
beans and  the  soybeans  then  converted 
into  oleomargarine?  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  an  acre  of  land  will  pro- 
duce far  more  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
as  an  end  product  of  soybean  and  cot- 
tonseed than  would  be  produced  if  it 
were  a  dairy  farm  operation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  that  respect.  I  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  we 
wish  to  preserve  a  rural  America  as  we 
knew  it  in  the  past,  we  shall  have  to  do 
something  to  help  the  small  farmer.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to  insure 
the  keeping  of  the  small  type  farm  oper- 
ations of  America  than  through  dairy 
farm  operations.  The  production  of  any 
grain  always  lends  itself  to  bigger  oper- 
ations, because  of  the  tremendously  high 
cost  of  the  farm  machinery  that  must 
be  used.  Although  some  oleomargarine 
legislation  may  have  been  necessary  in 
the  past,  all  of  this  has  made  it  tougher 
for  the  small  farmer  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true.  We  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  average  dairy 
farmer  operates  a  so-called  family-sized 
farm,  a  small  farm,  which  in  many  in- 
stances has  been  operated  for  several 
generations  in  the  same  family.  Unless 
we  give  the  small  farmer  some  help,  and 
unless  we  consider  his  interests,  he  can- 
not operate  any  longer.  Once  that  hap- 
pens, the  whole  economy  is  going  to  be 
drastically  affected 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  helpful  contribution 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  mterrupted  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  simply  because  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  had  just  made 
his  statement  at  the  time  I  entered  the 
Chamber  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  remarks  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  making  show 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  is  very  deep, 
and  that  be  has  a  very  deep  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  i-ssues.  I  am 
sure  that  before  the  bill  is  disposed  of 
one  way  or  another,  the  dar>'  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  will  certainly  rise  up  and 
call  him  Dle.ssed.  He  is  making  a  great 
contribution  by  his  deep  understanding 
and  interest.     I  am  grateful  to  him 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
proud  to  act  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment,  which  we  are  considering 
at  the  present  time.  I  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  most 
highly  for  his  support  of  the  dairy  farm- 
ers, not  only  in  his  own  State,  but  also 
throughout  the  United  States. 

As  I  suggested  earlier  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  the  dairy  farmer  is  a 
small  farmer.  These  farmers  love  the 
soil.  They  are  a  bulwark  of  American 
democracy  They  keep  the  .small  com- 
mumties  of  the  country  economically 
viable  and  they  want  to  stay  on  the  land 
even  if  it  means  a  lower  standard  of 
living  ttxan  that  enjoyed  by  many 
America  riB. 

Since  1952,  the  average  wholesale 
price  received  by  farmers  for  all  milk 
dropped  more  than  18  percent  The 
average  pr.ce  received  for  butterfat  has 
dropped  al-out  22  percent.  During  this 
same  7-yeEir  period,  the  retail  price  paid 
by  consumers  for  milk  has  increased 
nearly  10  i)ercent. 


While  the  retail  price  of  milk  has  been 
increasing,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  re- 
tail price  has  been  decreasing.  In  1952 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price  was 
51  percent  In  1959  it  was  only  43  per- 
cent, a  decrease  of  8  percent  during  the 
7-year  period 

This  widening  spread  between  what 
the  farmer  gets  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  for  dairy  products  i.s  highlighted 
further  by  other  statistics  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  1959 
an  urban  worker's  family  of  three  paid 
$195  for  the  .same  quantity  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 
that  it  bought  in  1952  for  $191  But 
farmers  in  1952  received  $100  for  these 
dairy  products  as  compared  with  only 
S88  in  1959.  Processors  and  distributors, 
however,  increased  their  "take  "  for  their 
services  from  $90  in  1952  to  $107  in  1959. 

Even  though  the  reUiil  prices  of  dairy 
products  have  been  increasing.  doUaa 
for  dollar,  dairy  products  are  the  best 
buy  on  the  housewife's  shopping  list  In 
the  past  30  years,  the  real  cost  of  milk 
to  a  factory'  worker  in  terms  of  work 
time  required  to  purchase  a  quart  of 
milk  ha.s  dropped  more  than  one-half 
In  1929,  it  required  the  earniiiKS  of  15 
minutes  of  factory  work  to  purchase  a 
quart  of  milk  at  retail  In  1947.  the  cost 
of  a  quart  of  milk  had  dropped  tt)  10 
minutes  of  factory  labor  In  1959.  it 
took  the  earnings  of  less  than  7  minutes 
of  factory  labor  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk 
at  retail.  This  is  indeed  an  impressive 
record.  However,  consumers  today  are 
able  to  purchase  milk  at  such  relatively 
low  prices  largely  becau.se  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  retail  price  has  been  con- 
stantly .shrinking  over  the  past  7  years 

Another  important  jxiint  which  should 
be  noted  is  that  farm  production  costs, 
including  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage 
rates,  as  of  April  of  this  year,  are  the 
highest  on  record.  As  a  result  of  falling 
farm  prices  for  milk,  and  the  increasing 
production  cosU,  the  returns  per  hour 
to  farm  operators  for  their  labor  an 
managerial  ability  have  been  unreason- 
ably low  in  recent  years  A  recent  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  .study,  allowing 
a  5-percent  return  on  invested  capital, 
indicates  that  the  average  dairy  farmer 
in  one  important  dair\'  State  receives 
about  57  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor  and 
managerial  effort,  including  the  value 
of  food  produced  and  consumed  on  the 
farm.  What  other  workers  today  accept 
such  a  low  return  for  services  rendered 
or  work  performed? 

Mr  President,  another  factor  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  effect  on 
the  morale  of  Navy  personnel  if  they  are, 
at  least  figuratively,  required  to  pour  a 
so-called  table  spread  out  of  an  oilcan 

Strangely  enough,  many  folks  in  the 
Navy  originated  in  inland  States,  in 
.small  rural  communities  which  are  the 
backbone,  the  muscle,  and  sinew  of 
America 

To  force  these  people  to  eat  a  substi- 
tute for  the  rich,  pure  dairy  products  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  could  very 
well  prove  highly  disconcerting  and  up- 
setting to  them 

Mr  President  no  di.'^criminating  host- 
ess would  serve  oil  to  her  dinner  guests. 
Certainly  if  that  is  true,  it  would  be  add- 
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ing  insult  to  injury-  to  force  the  fighting 
men  of  the  U.S.  Na\'y  to  consume  a  most 
inferior  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  dlstlnguishec:  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Phoxmire  1  and  me  is 
eminently  fair  and  realistic.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  feel  certain  that 
S.  2168  can  be  acted  on  with  dispatch. 
If.  unfortunately,  ;,uch  is  not  the  case, 
then  I  am  afraid  that  .some  of  us  will  find 
it  necessary  to  proceed  at  some  length  to 
try  to  persuade  Senators  that  the  bill  as 
reported  will  have  a  tragic  effect  not  only 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  average  dairy 
farmer,  but  upon  the  general  economy 
as  well 

I  hop>e  the  Senate  wUl  appreciate  the 
serious  consequences  which  will  follow 
the  passage  of  S  :n68  as  reported,  and 
will  approve  the  pending  amendment 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr, 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen:  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  res<Mnded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection   it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION DECISION  LEGALIZING 
BOOSTERS  OWTNED  BY  AND  RE- 
PEATING UHF'  TELEVISION  STA- 
nONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  an  an- 
nouncement of  great  significance  was 
made  this  aftemoc^n  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  refer  to  its 
decision  legalizing  boosters  which  are 
owned  by,  and  which  repeat  only,  UHP 
television  stations  Moreover,  the  FCC 
announcement  provides  for  a  maximum 
I>ower  of  5  kilowatts  for  these  boosters 
or  repeaters,  as  they  sometimes  are 
called. 

This  decision  bears  directly  upon  the 
viewing  public.  Mr.  President,  and  more 
specifically  upon  viewers  in  the  West, 
where  booster-supported  television  is  so 
widespread.  The  decision  is  significant 
because  no  UHF  b<x)sters  are  currently  in 
operation  to  serve  the  mere  handful  of 
UHF  stations  in  the  country.  75  in  num- 
ber Yet  the  people  in  those  many  iso- 
lated communities  who  depend  upon 
VHF  boosters,  using  one  or  more  of  the 
450  VHF  television  stations,  still  await 
definitive  action  .such  as  that  embodied 
in  Senate  bill  188i3.  pas.sed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  This  measure,  the  so-called 
booster  bill,  lies  in  a  House  committee 
virtually  imtouclied,  still  unscheduled 
even  for  hearings. 

Mr,  President.  I  commend  the  TCC  for 
the  foresight  it  has  today  demonstrated 
in  taking  action  in  an  area  where  action 
will  soon  be  demanded.  I  also  commend 
it  for  showing  the  need  for  decision  where 
decision  is  needed. 

However,  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado, 
thousands  of  viewers  in  booster-sup- 
PHjrted  areas  still  must  hold  their  breath, 


in  the  hope  that  the  FCC,  still  unguided 
by  a  lack  of  decision  on  Senate  bill  1886, 
will  make  semiannual  extensions  on  a 
decision  to  hold  up  destruction  of  exist- 
ing VHF  boosters, 

Mr,  President,  the  rules  outlined  by 
the  FCC  for  UHF  boosters  are  sound  and 
reasonable.  They  take  a  professional 
view  of  power  needs,  and  establish  sound 
engineering  standards.  In  short  these 
rules  permit  boosters,  without  permitting 
ungoverned  broadcasting.  In  withhold- 
ing comment  on  the  ownership  aspect  of 
the  announcement,  I  would  say  this  de- 
cision will  be  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by 
broadcasters  and  viewers  alike. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  rules,  aside  from  the  owner- 
ship provision,  largely  parallel  those 
contained  in  the  booster  bill  which  this 
body  passed  last  year. 

The  FCC  has  explained  that  its  deci- 
sion is  confined  to  UHF  boosters  owned, 
and  operated  according  to  sound  engi- 
neering principles,  by  the  original  sta- 
tion. Their  use,  according  to  the  state- 
ment, is  confined  to  filling  in  so-called 
shadow  areas  in  the  prime  signal  area  of 
the  UHF  station  in  question.  This  is 
reasonable. 

The  FCC  has  explained  that  no  deci- 
sion was  made  regarding  VHF  boosters, 
because  so  many  are  presently  operating, 
that  guidance  from  Congress  is  needed. 
This,  too,  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  will  view  in  the  same  light 
today's  decision  by  the  FCC  and  will  act 
speedily  to  assure  uninterrupted  tele- 
vision for  rural  families  who  depend 
upon  boosters,  and  who  look  to  us  for 
help  and  assurance 

I  should  like  to  add  just  another  word 
or  two  to  my  prepared  statement.  Mr. 
President.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr,  Ford, 
Chairman  of  the  FCC.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  have  shown 
a  great  deal  of  foresight  and  "get-up 
and  "do  it "  in  their  attitude  toward  this 
particular  mater.  We  are  often  prone  to 
criticize,  sometimes  justly.  I  am  sure. 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  agencies 
such  as  the  FPC.  the  FCC,  the  FAA.  the 
CAB.  and  all  the  rest  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  without  stopping  to  consider 
the  job  they  have. 

I  should  like  to  refer  back  particularly 
to  the  FCC.  In  1926.  I  believe  it  was. 
there  were  six  or  seven  hundred  unregu- 
lated radio  stations  around  the  country. 
The  situation  was  one  of  sheer,  unorgan- 
ized havoc.  As  a  result,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
them. 

Then,  in  1958,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  saw  that  the  booster 
situation,  the  taking  of  television  fre- 
quencies or  signals  out  of  the  air  and 
boosting  them,  or  repeating  them,  to 
more  remotely  located  communities,  was 
very  quickly  getting  in  the  same  situa- 
tion in  which  the  radio  stations  had  been 
back  in  1926  and  1927. 

So,  in  December  of  1958.  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  FCC  issued  an 
order  suspending  the  operation  of  all 
booster  stations.  I  disagreed  with  that 
order,  and  I  disagreed  particularly  with 


some  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
based.  Because  of  the  widespread  dis- 
agreement, the  FCC  has  continually 
from  time  to  time,  continued  the  opera- 
tion of  that  order  of  suspension.  £^  it  now 
has,  and  as  it  probably  will  continue  to 
do  until  the  House  acts  on  this  particu- 
lar bill. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  did  when  he  returned 
to  Washington  in  January  of  1958  wis  to 
present  a  bill  to  the  Senate  to  take  care 
of  the  booster  situation. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  seem  to  have  very 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
there  are  in  existence  areas  which  do  not 
have  a  television  station  on  about  every 
other  square  mile.  Out  in  the  West  we 
have  no  such  abundance  of  television 
stations.  We  have  TV  stations  in  Colo- 
rado at  Denver.  Colorado  Springs.  Pueblo, 
and  Grand  Junction  Those  are  the  only 
areas  in  Colorado  where  the  population  is 
concentrated  enough  to  justify  original 
television  stations. 

In  addition,  just  west  of  the  Denver - 
Colorado  Springs-Pueblo  axis,  there  runs 
a  string  of  mountains  which  are  a  part 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  Colorado  has  some  60- 
odd  peaks  over  14.000  feet  high.  Since 
television  stations  broadcast  on  a  line- 
of-sight  basis,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the 
signals  cannot  be  lifted  over  those  14,000- 
foot  peaks  and  over  those  12.000  to  13.000 
foot  ranges  without  some  kind  of  boosters 
or  microwave  signals. 

In  order  to  pet  around  that  difficulty, 
the  Senate  committee  last  year  held  very 
extended  hearings  upon  the  booster  bill. 
I  again  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
P.^sTOREJ.  who  held  those  hearings,  and 
who  .showed  great  fairne.«;s  and  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  and  who  reported 
a  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  and  which 
I  thought  was  wholly  reasonable  TTiat 
bill  has  now  reposed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  just  about  a  period  of 
1  year.  If  that  bill  is  not  passed  and  the 
FCC  proceeds  with  its  order  of  suspen- 
sion toward  boosters,  a  great  portion  of 
my  State  of  Colorado  is  going  to  be  dark- 
ened so  far  as  receiving  television  broad- 
casts is  concerned. 

On  the  CATV  matter,  about  which  I 
spoke  the  other  day  in  the  Senate.  I  said 
that  if  one  station,  the  Grand  Junction 
TV  station,  were  closed  down,  it  would 
mean  36  boosters  serving  much  of  the 
western  portion  of  Colorado  and  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Utah  would  be  blacked 
out.  and  those  people  would  be  denied 
the  right  to  the  use  of  television 

I  think,  if  the  Federal  Communications 
is  willing  to  face  up  to  its  problems  and 
face  up  to  its  challenges,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  act  upon  the  booster 
bill  and  face  up  to  its  problem  in  acting 
legislatively  upon  the  measure, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  rarely  that  I 
comment  on  action  on  legislation  which 
has  been  determined  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
press,  and  determined  adversely  to  the 
position  which  I  have  taken,  but  I  intend 
to  do  it  at  this  time  with  respect  to  the 
CATV  bill,  which  did  not  pass  Because 
of  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  face  up 
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to  its  responsibilities  on  the  CATV  bill 
last  week,  it  is  going  to  have  ultimately 
the  same  effect  and  reverberation  on  the 
people  m  the  West — not  merely  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Colorado  but  the 
people  of  all  the  western  areas  where 
boosters  are  necessary  m  order  to  get 
TV  signals — as  the  effect  the  House  has 
had  by  not  acting  on  the  booster  bill 
which  the  Senate  sent  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  rae  we  have 
a  situation  here  in  which,  even  though 
I  disagreed  with  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  its  original  suspension  order,  at 
least  the  FXTC  has  lived  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities. I  believe  it  is  about  time  the 
Congress  started  providing  some  legisla- 
tive guidance  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tne  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERVING    OP   OLEOMARGARINE   OR 
M-\RX3.\RINE  IN   NA\'Y  RATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2168)  to  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmirzI. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  vote  tomorrow  at  12:30  p.m.  on 
ihe  Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  15  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  equally  between  the  proponents 
and  the  oppKjnents  of  the  amendment. 
the  proponents'  time  being  in  charge  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire ] .  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him 
in  his  absence,  and  the  time  of  the  op- 
ponents bemg  in  charge  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thcrmovd!  or 
some  Senator  whom  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  tomorrow  be  concluded  at  10:30 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  each  side 
wiU  then  have  an  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows ; 

Unanimous-Consent  KGRtxMXirt 

Ordered.  That  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  (Thursday,  May  26,  1960), 


It  proceed  to  the  conalderatlon  of  routine 
morning  business;  that  at  10:30  o'clock  am. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  or  the 
Proxmire-Prouty  amendment  (lettered  'A'- 
5-23  60)  to  the  bill  (S.  2168)  to  amend  the 
Navy  ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  ola(  margarine  or  margarine;  that 
at  12:30  o'cloclc  pjii.,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  without  further  debate  on  said  amend- 
ment; that  the  Intervening  time  between 
10  30  a  m  and  12  30  p.m.  be  equally  divided 
between  the  {roponents  and  t.he  opponents 
of  said  amendment  and  cnntruUed,  ret,pec- 
tlvely.  by  Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr  Thurmond. 
Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  s-.id  amendment  It  be  in  order 
for  the  Senati?  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  and  vt  te  en  bloc  on  the  treaties  now 
pending  on  tie  Executive  Calendar.  (May 
25.  1960  ) 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DIRKSFJs'.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  under  the  order  previously 
agreed  to,  tJ"ie  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  It  is  further  agreed, 
consonant  «ith  the  order  requested  by 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader, 
that  the  mojning  hour  will  end  at  10:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Senate  w  ill  then  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRICSEN  And  that  the  time 
from  then  on  will  be  equally  divided,  1 
hour  on  each  side,  the  time  of  Senators 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  smiendment  to 
be  controlled  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  ] ,  and  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  be 
controlled  ty  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  o^rrect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  At  12:30  the  Senate 
will  vote  ot  the  Proxmire  amendment. 
Is  that  com?ct? 

The  PREi^IDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther clarify  and  make  certain  this  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  dis- 
like to  do  it.  but  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances I  tUink  it  should  be  done — that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  at  12:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILI:Y.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  delay  th?  adjournment  for  any  great 
length  of  tine.  I  understand  that  after 
the  discussicn  today  the  bill  will  go  over 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow.  I  wish  to 
speak  in  favor,  first,  of  the  Proxmire 
amendments  which  I  believe  rationalizes 
the  bill  in  cuestion.  It  makes  it  work- 
able. 

In  analyzing  any  measure,  it  is  found 
that  there  lire  three  interested  parties. 
There  is  the  public,  first  of  all.  I  am 
sure  the  dia-^ussion  of  this  bill,  particu- 
larly the  amendment,  has  clearly  shown 


that  to  pa.ss  the  bill  itself  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public.  I  am  not  going 
into  detail,  however.  The  other  day  I 
had  lunch  with  a  young  sailor.  He  is 
from  my  State.  He  said,  as  the  butter 
was  placed  on  the  table,  "Is  that  oleo- 
margarine?" 

I  said.  "No.  sir." 

He  .said,  "You  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  have  us  Navy  boys  eat  oleo- 
margarine while  you  Senators  won't 
eat  it?" 

I  .said,  'That  is  not  the  idea  " 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  think  it  is  all  important  that  we  see 
to  it  that  the  Navy  boys  are  given  that 
most  nourishing  of  all  foods  that  come 
from  the  dairy  cow — milk,  cheese,  and 
butter. 

Mr.  President,  the  cow  has  been  called 
the  mother  of  the  race.  The  enactment 
of  S.  2168  is  against  the  t>est  interest  of 
the  public.  However,  It  is  also  against 
the  best  interest  of  the  dairy  industry. 
The  dairy  industry  is  facing  serious  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

As  has  been  so  well  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I  today,  we  camiot  muddy  up  the 
stream  by  compelling  a  sale,  as  it  were, 
of  oleomargarine,  when  the  Navy  has 
been  eating  butter  all  this  time  Let  me 
put  It  another  way.  When  we  talk  ab<iut 
the  Navy,  we  talk  about  ships  and  about 
ports  where  there  is  refrigeration,  and 
where  it  is  right  and  proper  to  have 
butter  Let  us  remember  that  the.se  boys 
liave  been  accustomed  to  butler.  There- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  the  proposal  l)efore 
us  is  against  the  interest  of  the  dairy 
industry,  as  I  shall  show. 

Oleomargarine  started  out  a  few  years 
ago  holding  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  spread  market  Now  it  has  over  51 
percent  of  the  spread  market.  The  pend- 
ing measure  would  add  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  to  the  Navy  ration,  although 
the  provision  is  qualified  by  the  status  of 
.■surplus  of  butter  and  soybean  or  cotton- 
seed oil.  However,  the  general  effect 
would  be  to  open  the  door  for  oleo  to  re- 
place butter  in  the  Navy  rations. 

I  said  there  were  three  interested  par- 
ties, or  three  interests  that  were  involved. 
There  is  the  Navy,  or  the  boys  in  the 
Navy  who  have  to  eat  the  spread.  They 
certainly  do  not  want  oleomargarine. 
That  is  what  this  young  man  in  the  Navy 
told  me  the  other  day.  I  am  sure  that 
when  it  is  known  that  Senators  insist  on 
butter  on  their  table  there  will  be  some 
people  who  will  see  a  little  red  when  they 
know  that  we  are  handing  them  another 
commodity. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  by  the  oleo  interest  to  usurp 
the  market,  which  has  been  created  and 
expanded  by  the  dairy  industry,  in  pro- 
viding high  quality  food  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  effort  has  not  been  un- 
successful. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  increase 
in  oleo  utilization  has  been  as  follows: 
In  1938  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
butter  was  16.6  pounds  per  person.  By 
contrast,  the  consumption  of  oleo  was  3 
pounds.  That  is  16  6  as  against  3  in 
1938. 
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By  comparison,  the  consumption  of 
butter  in  1958.  20  years  later,  was  8.4 
pounds,  which  is  half  of  what  it  was  in 
1938.  However,  the  utilization  of  oleo 
had  increased  to  9  pounds  per  person. 
It  had  increased  from  3  to  9  pounds. 
Butter  had  decreased  from  16.6  to  8.4. 

It  does  not  take  a  very  wise  man  or 
even  a  Solomon  to  see  what  effect  that 
has  had  upon  the  dairy  industry.  This 
young  .sailor  said  to  me.  "You  mean  now 
we  must  eat  oleo  that  we  cannot  have 
buttermilk?  You  arc  importing  cheese 
to  such  an  exten;  that  we  cannot  have 
our  domestic  cheese.  What  do  you  really 
think  you  are  doing  to  the  farmers,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  factories  that  pro- 
duce the  butter  and  the  cheese?"  That 
point  was  stressed  very  well  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  my  State  He  did  a  great 
job,  as  he  always  does  when  he  under- 
takes to  di.scuss  an  issue.  I  think  no 
one  can  particularly  blame  us  if  they 
say,  "You  are  finhting  for  the  kiniolk. 
That  IS  why  you  are  interested" 

Yes,  that  is  true.  My  kinfolk  are  the 
people  of  the  dai-y  industry,  not  only  in 
Wisconsin  but  also  in  the  other  great 
dairy  States  in  this  country. 

I  am  thinking,  as  was  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  how  much  less 
income  this  is  ^oing  to  mean  to  the 
farmers.  The  people  in  other  States,  in 
the  Southland,  for  example,  should  be 
interested  in  this  bill  They  have  been 
raising  cows  and  producing  milk  and 
milk  products.  I  have  given  the  com- 
parison between  1938  and  1958.  which 
shows  a  reduction  in  the  individual  con- 
sumption of  butter.  In  20  years  the  oleo 
interests  have  increased  their  portion  of 
the  market  from  15  percent  in  1938  to  51 
percent  in  1958  Tlie  pending  bill  is  one 
more  effort  by  the  oleo  interests  to  take 
over  this  butter  outlet,  which  is,  after 
all.  our  own  boys  in  the  Navy,  who  want 
butter  I  have  not  heard  any  of  them 
say  they  want  oleo  served  to  them. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr.  WILEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
di-stinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  yield  to  me  briefly,  with  the  under- 
standing that  hi'  will  not  lose  the  floor, 
in  order  that  I  may  make  an  announce- 
ment of  the  plans  of  the  leadership 
concerning  the  calendar  for  the  rest  of 
the  week 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  has  met  and  has 
cleared  the  following  bills  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate,  the  bills  will 
not  necessarily  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
in  which  I  shall  read  them  I  shall 
read  them  for  the  Record,  so  that  all 
Senators  who  are  interested  may  be  pre- 
pared to  debat<'  these  bills  when  they 
are  brought  before  the  Senate. 


I  desire  all  Senators  to  be  on  notice 
that  any  of  the  bills  listed  today  may 
be  called  up  in  the  Senate  this  week  or 
the  following  week : 

Calendar  No.  290.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
Calendar  No.  361.  Senate  Re.'^olution 
131,  referring  S  882.  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  heirs  of  J.  B.  White,  to  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

Calendar  No.  397,  S.  1617,  to  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  447.  S  1789,  to  amend 
section  I'Hiiai  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the 
national  railroad  freight  car  supply  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  924,  H.R  8315.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
lease  a  portion  of  Fort  Crowder,  Mo.,  to 
Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I.  Mis- 
souri. On  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  I  believe,  has  an 
amendment  I  should  like  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  notice  that  the 
bill  may  be  called  up  at  any  time.  I  de- 
sire this  statement  to  constitute  notice 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse);  to  the  Senator  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson],  who  reported  the 
bill:  and  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell  1.  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Calendar  No  1040,  S  609,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  estate  of  Gregoo'  J-  Kessen- 
Ich. 

Calendar  No.  1163,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 170,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  participation  in  an  international 
convention  of  representative  citizens 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations 
to  examine  how  greater  political  and 
economic  cooperation  among  their  peo- 
ples may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  delegates  to 
such  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
p)oses. 

Tliere  is  some  controversy  about  this 
joint  resolution.  It  was  reported  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  desire  all  Senators  to 
be  on  notice  that  there  will  very  likely 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this  joint 
resolution. 

Calendar  No.  1178,  H.R  4251,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  with  respect  to  the  limitation  on 
the  deduction  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures. 

Calendar  No.  1196,  S.  2850,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Dirksen]  is  not  on  the  floor  now,  but 
I  give  notice  that  I  plan  to  ask  that  this 
bill  be  recommitted.  I  shall  withhold 
that  request  until  the  minority  leader 
is  present. 

Calendar  No.  1267,  S  2131.  to  amend 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved May  25,  1954,  as  amended. 

Calendar  No.  1277,  S.  511,  for  the  re- 
lief of   the  esUte  of  Eileen  G.  Poster. 


Calendar  No.  1339,  S.  2759,  to 
strengthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
and  price-support  program. 

Calendar  No.  1369,  S.  2977,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  for  increased  representation  by 
regional  banl-jj  for  cooperatives  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives. 

Calendar  No.  1371.  S.  3070,  to  provide 
for  the  remo\  al  of  the  restriction  on  use 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  Morton 
County.  N.  Dak.,  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  North  Da'Kota  on  July  20,   1955. 

Calendar  No.  1408,  S.  2375.  Xo  amend 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  order  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  such  part  for  the 
emergency  transportation  of  any  motor 
vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, by  towing. 

Calendar  No.  1409,  8.  1545.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as 
to  authorize  elimination  of  a  hearing  m 
certain  cases  under   section   408. 

Calendar  No.  1411.  S.  2929.  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  in  order  to  repeal  certam  provisions 
requiring  affidavits  of  belief. 

Calendar  No.  1412.  S.  2867.  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Cuba  for  the  con- 
servation of  shrimp,  signed  at  Havana, 
Aug.  15.  1958 

Calendar  No  1413,  S.  1235.  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search in  the  field  of  meteorology  and 
to  authorize  installation  of  Government 
telephones  in  certain  private  residences. 
Calendar  No.  1414.  S  3074.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Calendar  No.  1415,  8.2581.  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  1.  1948— '62  Stat.  281'  — 
to  empower  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  appoint  nonuniformed 
special  pK)licemen 

Calendar  No.  1416.  H.R.  9983.  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  period  for  which 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
transferred  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments. 

Calendar  No.  1417.  H.R.  7681.  to  enact 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No  1 
of   1959  with  certain  amendments 

Calendar  No.  1418.  S  3366.  to  amend 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  sections  871 
and  3056.  to  piovide  penalties  for  threats 
against  the  successors  to  the  Presidency 
and  to  authorize  their  protection  by  the 
Secret  Service. 

Calendar  No.  1419.  S  2744,  to  extend 
the  term  of  design  patent  No.  21,053  for 
a  badge  granted  to  George  Brown  Goode 
and  assigned  to  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Calendar  No.  1420,  S.  700.  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mladen  Carrara,  Tonina  Carrara, 
Ante  Carrara  and  Zvonko  Carrara 

Calendar  No.  1421.  S.  993,  for  the  re- 
lief of  Christos  G.  Dlavatinos. 

Calendar  No.  1422,  S.  2277,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Geo  D.  Emery  Co. 

Calendar  No.  1423,  8.  2740,  for  the  re- 
lief of  Julia  Sukkar. 
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Calendar  No.  1424.  S.  2»42.  for  the  re- 
lief of  Eugene  Storine. 

Calendar  No.  1425,  S.  3049.  for  the  re- 
lief of  Oh  Chun  Soon. 

Calendar  No.  1426.  S.  3032,  for  the  re- 
lief of  Samuel  B.  Pisar. 

Calendar  No.  1427.  S.  3130.  for  the  re- 
lief of  Anne  Marie  Sletlin. 

Calendar  No.  1428.  H.R.  1402.  for  the 
relief  of  Leandro  Pastor,  Jr.,  and  Pedro 
Pastor. 

Calendar  No.  1429.  H_R.  1463,  for  the 
relief  of  Johan  Karel  Chrlstoph  Schlich- 
ter. 

Calendar  No.  1430.  H.R.  1516.  for  the 
relief  of  Juan  D.  Quintos.  Jaime  Hernan- 
dez. Delfin  Buencammo,  Soledad  Gomez, 
Nie%es  G  Ar?onza.  Peledidad  G.  Sarayba, 
Carmen  Vda  de  Gomez.  Perfecta  B. 
Quint-os.  and  Bienvenida  San  Augustin. 

Calendar  No  14,31,  H.R.  1519.  for  the 
relief  of  the  le^ial  guardian  of  Edward 
Peter  Callas.  a  minor. 

Calendar  No.  1432.  H.R.  3253.  for  the 
relief  of  Ida  Masrvar. 

Calendar  No.  1433.  H  R  3827.  for  the 
relief  cf  Jan  P.  Wilczynski. 

Calendar  No.  1434.  H  R.  4763,  for  the 
relief  of  Josette  A  M.  Stanton. 

Calendar  No.  1435,  H.R,  8798,  for  the 
relief  of  Romeo  Gaspanni 

Calendar  No.  1436,  HR  11190  for  the 
relief  of  Cora  V  March. 

Calendar  No.  1437,  H.R,  1542.  for  the 
relief  of  Biaeio  D'Asata, 

Calendar  No,  1438.  S  2583.  to  authorize 
the  head  of  any  e.xecutive  aeency  t-o  reim- 
burse owners  and  tenants  of  lands  ac- 
quired for  projects  or  activities  under 
his  iurisdictinn  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No  1439  S  1454.  for  the  re- 
lief of  Keitha  L.  Baker. 

Calendar  No.  1440.  S.  2113  for  th,-  re- 
lief of  George  K,  Caldwell. 

Calendar  No,  1441,  H  R.  1600.  for  the 
relief  of  FYancis  M.  Haischer 

Calendar  No  1442.  H.R  3107,  for  the 
relief  of  Richard  L.  Nuth, 

Calendar  No,  1443.  H  R,  7036,  for  the 
relief  of  William  J  Barbiero. 

Calendar  No.  1444,  HR,  8217,  for  the 
relief  of  Orville  J  Henke 

Celendar  No.  1445.  H.R.  8806  for  the 
relief  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Calendar  No.  1446,  H.R.  9470.  for  the 
relief  of  E.  W.  Cornett.  Sr.,  and  E.  W. 
Cornett,  Jr. 

Calendar  No.  1447.  H.R.  9752,  for  the 
relief  of  K.  J,  Mclver. 

Calendar  No.  1448,  H.R.  10947.  for  the 
relief  of  Aladar  Szoboszlay. 

Calendar  No  1449.  H  R,  6081.  for  the 
relief  of  M,  Sgt.  Emery  C.  Jones. 

Calendar  No.  1450,  S.  817.  for  the  relief 
of  FYeda  Filler. 

Calendar  No.  1451.  S.  3560.  to  amend 
section  1362  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  to  farther  protect  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States 
by  pr/viding  penalties  for  malicious 
damage  to  certain  commurucation  facil- 
ities. 

Calendar  No.  1452,  S.  2770.  fur  the  re- 
lief of  Bormquen  Home  Corp. 

Calendar  No.  1453.  S.  3018,  to  au- 
thorize the  Maritime  Adnunistration  to 


make  advances  on  Oovemment  insured 
ship  mortgages. 

Calendar  No.  1454.  S.  3429.  to  amend 
section  218<b»  of  the  Merchant  Marme 
Act,  1936.  »s  amended,  to  permit  the  ap- 
p)ointment  of  U.S.  nationals  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 

Calendar  No.  1455.  S.  3140.  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and  Rural 
Counties. 

Calendar  No.  1456.  H  R.  10087,  to 
amend  thp  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect  an 
overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Calendar  No.  1457.  H.R.  113.  to  pro- 
hibit the  severance  of  service  coiuiection 
which  has  been  m  effect  for  10  or  more 
year.s,  except  under  certain  limited 
conditions. 

Calendar  No  1458.  HR.  276,  to  amend 
section  3011  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  astabli.^^h  a  new  effective  date 
for  payment  of  additional  compensation 
for  dependents. 

Calendar  No  1459,  H  R.  641.  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  make 
unifonn  the  marriage  date  requirements 
for  service-connected  death  benefits. 

Calendar  No  1460.  H.R.  7502,  to  revise 
the  determination  of  basic  pay  of  certain 
decea.<ed  veterans  in  computing  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  b^•  the  Veterans'  Admimstra- 
tion.  f 

Calendar  No,  1461.  H  R.  9785,  to  pro- 
vide lov  equitable  adjustment  of  the  in- 
surance status  of  certain  members  of  the 
Am:ied  Forces. 

Calendar  No.  1462.  H  R.  9788,  to 
amend  section  3104  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  furnishing 
of  benefit$  imder  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans  AdminLstration  to  any 
child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 


Calendar  No.  1470.  S.  3044,  to  author- 
ize and  direct  that  the  national  foresUs 
be  managed  under  principles  of  multi- 
ple u.se  and  to  produce  a  sustamed  yield 
of  products  and  services  and  for  other 
purposes 

Calendar  No.  1471.  S.  3179.  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory. 

Calendar  No.  1472,  H.R.  8238,  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make  a 
study  and  report  to  Congress,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  health,  of  the 
discharge  of  .substances  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  the  exhausts  of  motor  ve- 
hicles 

Calendar  No.  1473.  S.  3025.  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1956.  relating  t-o  practical  nurse  train- 
mg  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1474.  S.  2830.  to  amend 
the  Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend for  5  years  tlic  authorization  for 
appropriations  and   for  othtr   purposts. 

Calendar  No.  1475,  S.  3420.  to  provide 
further  for  permissible  writmg  and 
printing  on  third-  and  fourth-class  mat- 
ter, and  for  other  purp(>ses. 

Calendar  No.  1476.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 127.  to  help  make  available  to 
those  children  in  our  counti-y  who  are 
handicapped  by  deafness  the  specially 
trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  to  help  make 
available  to  individuals  suffering  speech 
and  hearing  impairments  those  specially 
trained  speech  patholo^jists  and  audi- 
ologists  needed  to  help  them  overcome 
their  handicap*; 

Calendar  No.  1477.  S.  2584.  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  in  ordf-r  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions   on    the    construction    differential 


than  one  parent  m  the  same  parental  subsidy  under  such  title 
line  Calendar  No.  1478.  H  R  11405.  to  pro- 
Calendar  No.  1463,  HR.  10703,  to  vide  for  the  treatment  of  income  from 
grant  a  r^aiver  of  national  service  Ufe  discharge  of  mdebtedness  of  a  railroad 
insurfince  premiums  uj  certain  veterans  corporation  in  a  receivership  proceeding 
who  become  totally  disabled  in  line  of 


duty  betvieen  the  date  of  application 
and  the  effective  date  of  their  insur- 
ance. 

Calendar  No.  1464.  H  R  10893.  to 
amend  section  315  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans having  four  or  more  children. 

Calendar  No.  1465.  H.R.  9322.  to  make 


or  In  a  proceeding  under  .section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  commenced  before 
Jan.  1,  1960.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1479,  S.  1889.  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  three  units  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  irrigation  project  to  the 
landowners  within  the  project. 

Calendar  No.  1480,  H  R.  8295.  to 
authorize  the  transfer  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  irrigation  project  works  on  the 


permanent   the   existing   suspension   of     Navajo  Reservation,  and  for  other  pur- 


duties  on  certain  coarse  wool. 

Calendar  No.  1466.  H.R  9881.  to  ex- 
tend fur  2  years  the  existing  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  free  importation 
of  personal  and  household  effects 
brought  uito  the  United  States  under 
Governmeint  orders. 

Calendar  No.  1468.  S.  1787.  to  protect 
consumers  and  others  against  misbrand- 
ing, false  adverti-sing,  and  faLe  invoic- 
ing of  decorative  hardwood  or  imitation 
hardwood  products. 

Calendar  No  1469.  S.  2998.  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  in 
order  to  extend  the  life  of  certain  ves- 
sels under  the  provisions  of  such  act 
from  20  to  25  years. 


poses. 

Calendar  No.  1481.  S.  2634.  to  amend 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  relative  to  the  re- 
turn of  certain  alien  property  interests. 

Calendar  No  1482.  S.  3226.  to  amend 
section  809  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  notice  al.so  that 
Calendar  No  1414.  S  3074.  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association,  may  be  brouuht  up  at  a  very 
early  date,  if  it  is  conveniei^t  to  the 
authors  of  the  bill  and  other  interested 
Senators,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  will  probably  follow  the  action 
on  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
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I  give  notice  also  that  It  la  expected 
to  have  the  Senate  convene  ear^  and 
stay  late,  until  the  pending  buslne.ss  has 
bet-n  disposed  of  Then  we  will  follow 
with  a  calendar  rail,  and  very  likely 
follow  the  calend£.r  call  with  Calendar 
No.  1414.  S.  3074.  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
International   Development   Association. 

I  expect  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  report  some  bills  soon.  Of 
course,  all  approimation  bills  will  al- 
ways have  the  highest  priority. 

I  desire  all  Sen.itors  to  be  on  notice 
that  several  treaties  are  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  and  that  there  will  be 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  the  treaties. 
They  may  be  considered  en  bloc 

I  a.sk  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  if  there  Is  controversy  about 
any  of  tJu-  treatu-s'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  them  is  controver.sial. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Can  they 
be  considered  en  bloc"" 

Mr    MANSFTELD.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  £Lsk  unanimous  consent— and  I 
shall  ask  that  the  order  be  vitiated  if 
it  Is  not  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  !Mr  Fcti-brightI — that  follow- 
ing the  morning  hour  tomorrow  there 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  treaties 
en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  An  agreement  has 
been  entered  that  the  morning  hour  to- 
morrow will  be  concluded  at  10:30 
o'clock,  and  that  the  next  2  hours  will  be 
allocated  to  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  to  S.  2168 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  it  is  satis- 
factory. I  should  Uke  to  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  treaties  after  10  30 
o'clock.  If  that  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, I  shall  ask  that  the  vote  on  the 
treaties  take  place  at  12:30  oclock,  after 
the  vote  on  the  Proxmu  c  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  in  order  to  vote  on  the 
treaties,  en  bloc,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  there 
should  be  objection  to  that  arrangement, 
I  shall  adjast  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  c* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
which  I  made  previously,  and  which  was 
agreed  to.  that  there  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  tomorrow  at  12:30  oclock  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  do  so  because  I 
understand  there  has  been  an  agreement 
that  requests  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be 
made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  a  yea  and-nay  vote  at  12:30  o'clock 
tomorrow  anyway, 
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Mr  President,  will 

Texas.     I  yield. 
Mr,    President,    I 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  desire  to  have  the  Recobd  show 
that  when  more  Senators  are  pre.sent  in 
the  Chamber  tomorrow,  a  request  will 
be  made  th,it  the  yea"=  and  nays  on  the 
Proxnnre  amendment  t>e  ordered  by  a 
show  of  hands. 

I  ask  the  Parliamentarians  to  take 
notice  that  it  is  not  desired  to  have 
unaiumous-con,-cnt  agreements  entered 
into  fur  yea-and-nay  votes,  but  that  the 
regular   procedure    will    be    followed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  courte.sy. 

Mr.  WILEY  The  Senator  from  Tex- 
as is  always  welcome,  if  I  have  an>  thing 
to  say. 


SERVING   OP   OLECxMARGARINE   OR 
MARGARINE   IN    NAVY    RATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2168 1  to  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

Mr  WTLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  oleo  Interests 
have  increased  their  portion  of  the  mar- 
ket from  15  percent  in  1938  to  more  than 
51  percent  in  i958.  Since  1958.  the  oleo 
interests  have  been  takine  over  more  of 
the  market.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
is,  I  believe,  one  more  effort  by  the  oleo 
interests  simply  to  take  more  and  more 
of  the  spread  market,  as  it  is  called 

What  is  the  significance  of  S.  2168  to 
the  American  people?  I  have  stressed  a 
part  of  the  arg\iment.  The  country  has. 
I  firmly  believe,  a  deep  mterest  in  pro- 
viding the  persormel  of  the  U.S.  Na\y 
with  the  best  diet  available  so  as  to  keep 
our  servicemen  strong,  healthy,  and  in 
fighting  trim. 

I  believe  that  all  medical  sources  and 
other  sources  indicate  that  the  best  food 
in  the  world  Is  comprised  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts— butter,  milk,  and  cheese. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  commitee  report. 
The  Department  of  Navy  mformed  the 
commill^.'e  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  result  "in  no  increased  cost  to  the 
Government  and  that  it  could  result  in 
some  savin cs"  That  arsniment  wa.s  hit 
squarely  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  IMr.  HuMPHRiryl  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire).  I  shall  not  go  into  it  fur- 
ther, except  to  say  that  if  we  are  to  re- 
gard our  country  in  se^onents.  and  not 
realize  that  we  are  one  people :  that  we 
are  fixing  on  dairy  products  a  ceiling; 
and  if  we  are  to  proceed  with  this  kind 
of  reasoning,  it  means,  probably,  that 
someone  has  some  interest  in  the  oleo 
buslne.ss. 

How  much  .saving  would  be  made,  no 
one  states  It  is  not  even  estimated. 
In  the  Department's  report  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  Navy  also  indicated  that  it 
would  favor  the  enactment  of  S.  2168, 
provided  section  2  is  deleted." 

In  effect,  the  Navy  would  not  even 
want  to  be  guided  by  the  permissive  au- 
thority of  the  act,  which  would  provide — 
and  I  quote  from  the  committee  report — 

Except  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
nnds  and  certifies  that  there  Is  a  surplus  of 
either  soybean  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  oleo- 
margarine or  margarine  may  not  be  used  by 


the  Navy.  If  surplus  butter  stocks  are  avail- 
able throiigh  tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

In  other  words,  the  Navy  would  like 
a  free  hand  in  utilizing  oleo,  perhaps  in 
some  cases  for  budgetary  reasons  alone, 
instead  of  following  the  traditional 
course  of  using  the  health-giving  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms,  in  the  interest  of 
tho.se  who  serve  in  the  Navy  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  summation,  let  me 
.state  that  I  firmly  believe  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  of  the  Navy  per- 
sonnel, the  economic  health  of  the  dairj'' 
industry,  and  the  eeneral  economy  of 
the  Nation,  the  pending  bill  should  not  be 
enacted.  However,  if  there  is  any 
thought  of  enacting  the  bUl,  I  definitely 
believe  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  submitted  should  be  adopted.  I 
take  that  position  in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  of  all  three  parties  concerned — 
namely,  the  consumers,  the  producers, 
and  the  general  public  itself,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economy  and  the  eco- 
nomics involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  rather 
hastily  this  evening :  but  I  have  made 
these  remarks  at  this  time  because  I 
understand  that  tomorrow  only  1  hour 
will  be  allotted  to  our  side,  and  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
PR0XMn?El  will  consume  a  great  deal  of 
that  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WTiat  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  CONCERNING  UN- 
EMPLO"i^iENT  PROBLEMS  TN 
INDIANA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that 
Calendar  No.  1119.  Senate  Resolution 
258,  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  concerning  un- 
employment problems  in  Indiana,  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  25,  1960,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1605  >  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  a  compact  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue 
River  and  its  tributaries  as  they  affect 
such  States. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  oclock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
May  26,  1960,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  Z\  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Ephesians  6;  13:  Therefore  take  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  withstand  in  the  eril  day.  and  having 
done  all.  to  stand. 

God  of  all  ?Tace.  in  these  beshadowed 
days,  when  we  are  groping  our  way  in  the 
darkness  of  conflict  and  confusion,  may 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  commit  and  trust 
ourselves  completely  and  unreservedly 
to  Thy  divine  leading. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  alive  and  alert 
to  the  eternal  truth  that  the  God  of 
righteousness  is  our  refuge  and  fortress 
and  that  Thy  love  will  never  let  us  go. 

Show  us  how  we  may  strengthen  the 
bond  of  unity  among  all  the  citizens  of 
our  beloved  country  and  may  it  be 
strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  stand  fast 
against  the  forces  of  evil  which  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic. 

May  our  minds  and  hearts  be  aglow 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  of  lofty 
ideals  and  prmciples  and  inspire  us  with 
a  faith  that  fulfills  itself  in  faithfulness 
and  a  love  that  manifests  itself  in  help- 
fulness. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  followmg  title; 

H.R.  12117.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Haydex.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr 
Robertson.  Mr  Ellender.  Mr  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr  Mundt.  and  Mr. 
DwoRSHAK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  1805.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  re- 
lating to  the  apportionment  of  the  waters 
of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as 
they  affect  such  States 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9862  •  entitled  An  act  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used 
for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last 


finishing, "  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Fre.ar, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  'B.  722 »  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  program  to  alleviate 
cor.ditionf  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemploytnent  and  underemployment  in 
certain  economically  depressed  areas." 
returned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the  Senate, 
in  which  it  originated,  it  was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  do  not 
pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


MESSAGE  OF  DISAPPROVAL  ON  H  R 
7947— COMMUNICATION  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followmg  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means; 

May  23.  1960 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker  An  error  appears 
in  my  message  of  di.^approval  on  H  R 
7947.  a  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  nonrefundable  capital  con- 
tributions to  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association 

In  the  last  .sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  my  message  the  word  "pur- 
chases' should  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  the 
word  "sells.  ' 

Sincerely, 

1         DwightD.  Eisenhower. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  MAKE  THE  NECESSARY 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  INAU- 
GURATION OP  THE  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT AND  THE  VICE -PRESIDENT- 
ELECT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92.  86th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  To 
Make  the  Necessary  Arrangements  for 
the  Inauguration  of  the  President-Elect 
and  the  Vice-President-Elect  of  the 
United  States  on  the  20th  day  of  January 
1961.  the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Rayburn.  Mr  MoCor- 
MACK,  and  Mr  Halleck. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MaCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  1 1  o'clock  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUTRY 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPE:aKE:r  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  When 
standing  in  the  well  of  the  House  I  re- 
peat the  remarks  of  a  Member  previously 
published  in  the  Re<;  ord.  am  I  entitled  to 
reprint  them  if  I  pay  for  them' 

The  SPEAKER  Well.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  matter  to  take  up  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Fainting. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Well.  I 
had  the  Printers  ruling  about  it,  and  I 
just  wondered  where  I  should  go  to  a 
court  of  appeals 

The  SPEAKER  I  think  the  Chair 
has  answered  that  question. 


HOUSING  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMMI'UTTi:  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BENT'S  OLD  PORT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfmished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  the  passa>je  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  6851 »  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  historic  site  at 
Bent's  Old  Fort  near  La  Junta,  Colo. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  which  would  make 
Bent's  Old  Fort  m  Colorado  a  national 
historic  site.  This  is  not  alone  a  question 
of  the  cost  of  ^ome  160  acres  of  land  to 
be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  added  to  the  site.  The  reason  I  am 
so  strongly  opposed  is  the  fact  that  for 
all  time  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  will 
be  called  upon  to  maintain  and  manage 
this  site. 

If,  as  contended  by  the  proponents, 
this  site  should  be  maintained  why 
should  not  the  expense  be  borne  by  the 
State  of  Colorado'  Why  unload  it  up<in 
all  the  taxpayers  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  preparing  to  again  boost  the 
Federal  debt  which  now  stands  at  some 
$290  billion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  is  part  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  professes  to  be  intere^-ted  in 
economy  and  belt  tightening."  supports 
this  bill  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature  which  call  for  the  spending  of 
funds  for  projects  which  could  be  de- 
layed until  the  finances  of  tins  Nation 
are  put  in  order. 

The  situation  demands  more  than  lip- 
service  on  the  part  of  all  agencies  and 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  1833,  an  identical  bill 
to  the  bill  just  passed. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  wiis  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  gilt,  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  or  otherwise,  such 
lands.  Interests  therein  and  Improvements 
thereon,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional historic  site  at  the  site  of  Bent's  Old 
P^jrt  on  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  located  In 
Otero  County.  Colorado,  approximately  seven 
miles  east  of  La  Junta,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River. 

Src.  2.  (a)  The  property  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Bent's  Old  Fort 
National  Historic  Site  and  shall  be  set  aside 
as  a  public  national  memorial  to  commemo- 
rate the  historic  role  played  by  such  fort 
In  the  opening  of  the  West.  The  National 
Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  such  monument,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  August  25,  1916.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  slgnifl- 
cance,  and  for  other  purposes ',  approved 
Aujrust  21.   1935.  as  amended 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
velc'pinent  and  ni.^lntena.'ire  of  such  na- 
tional hisioric  site,  the  Secretnry  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  runstruct  and  main- 
tain therein  such  markers,  buildings,  and 
other  Improvements,  and  such  facilities  for 
the  care  and  accommodation  of  visitors,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

S««-  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
uppr(,>priated  such  i-\im«  as  n:ay  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordtred  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  6851.  was 
laid  on  the  table 


PUBLIC 


WORKS      APPROPRIATION 
BILL.   1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin- 
ished business  is  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit on  the  bill  (H.R.  12326)  making  ap- 
propriations for  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Enf  rgy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  certain  study  commissions,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  GoODELL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  with 
the  following  amendment  On  page  4.  line 
16,  strike  out  "$662,622,300"  and  insert 
In  lieu  Uiereof  ••|'668.092,300";  and  on  page 
5.  line  8,  insert  ■Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  paragraph  appro- 
printed  shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  Allegheny  River  Reservoir  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodelli  there 
were — ayes  20,  noes  71. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  pround  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  110,  nays  294,  not  voting  28, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.   101 1 
YKAS— no 


Adalr 

Alger 

Anf  use 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Barr 

Barry 

Baas.  N.H. 

Bates 

Becker 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

BetU 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Budge 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Chamberlain 

Church 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conle 

C"  ram  or 

Cunningham 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

E>erounlan 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dixon 

Dom.  N  Y. 

Dulskl 

Feighan 


Abbitt 

Abt-rnethy 

Addon Udo 

Albert 

AUen 

Andersen. 

Mlim. 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashley 
A.shmore 
Aspinall 
Auchlncloaa 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baker 
Harden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Baumhart 
Beck  worth 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Mich 
BUtch 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowles 
Brademaa 
Brf^tlmg 
Hrock 
Urooks,  La. 
Bf'joks,  Tex. 
Hroomfleld 
Hrown,  Oa. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Burdick 
Burke,  Ky. 


Pino 

Pom 

GoodeU 

Onffln 

Gross 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Harmon 

Hays 

Herlong 

Heas 

Hlesiand 

Hoffman,  111. 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Jackson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  O}lo. 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Keogh 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

L4i>8Comb 

McCullocb 

McDonoui;h 

MaUllard 

Meader 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Michel 

NAYS— 2M 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CahUl 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Clark 

Coad 

CofRn 

Colmer 

cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Curtln 

Dadd&rio 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

DawBon 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

DIngell 

Donohue 

Dorn,  S  C. 

Dowdy 

Downmg 

Dwyer 

Fdmondson 

nuott.  Ala. 

Klilott,  Pa. 

Everett 

Evins 


MlUer,  Clem 

MUIer,  NY. 

Mtnshall 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Osrners 

Ostertag 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Qule 

Ray 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

Roblson 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Short 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stratton 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  'Wyo. 

UdaU 

Utt 

Wain  Wright 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wilson 

Younger 


Fallon 

Farbsieln 

Parcel  I 

Fen ton 

Fi.sher 

Flood 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Fogarty  / 

Foley 

F  rar.d 

Forrester 

Fuunlam 

Frazler 

Pre",  inghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

GarmatB 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

GavlD 

George 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gthv 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

GrlfUlhs 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Hams 

Harrison 

Healey 

Hechler 


HemphlU 

Henderstm 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johrtson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

KUday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lestnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDoweU 

McFail 

McOinley 

McGovern 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 


Martin 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miiliktn 
MilLs 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Mo  nag  an 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mez. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Morrrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Brien,  ni. 
OHara.lU. 
OHara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
ONeiU 
Oliver 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Porter 
PoweU 
PreFton 
Price 
Prokop 
Pucinskl 
Qu.gley 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reeoe  Tenn. 
Rees.  Kans. 
Rhcxles,  Pa. 
Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S  C. 


Roberts 
Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkow&kl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simpson 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Staggers 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zir.dt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whitener 

Wh'.tten 

Widnall 

Wier 

Williams 

Withrow 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Alexander 

Alford 

Bentley 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Brewster 

Buckley 

Canfleld 


Cederberg 

Dooley 

Doyie 

Durham 

H.'bert 

Inouye 

Kilburn 

Machrjwicz 

Pfost 

Scott 


Sheppard 

Siler 

Spe  nee 

Steed 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Willis 

Winstead 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Taylor  for,  with  Mr   Spence  against. 

Mr.  I>ooley  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Baibum  for,  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr   Canfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bentley  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.   Cederberg  with  Mr.  Hebert. 
Mr.  Siler  with  Mr  Sheppard. 

Mr  CLEM  MILLER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  oF>ened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  rxassage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question   was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas  388,  nays  18,  not  voting  26, 


as  follows : 


[Roll   No.    102] 
TEAS— 388 


Abbltt 

Dlngell 

Kelly 

Abernethy 

Dixon 

Keogh 

Adatr 

Donohue 

KUday 

Addonizlo 

Dorn.  N,Y. 

Kilgore 

Albert 

Dorn,  S  C, 

King.  Calif, 

Alford 

Dowdy 

King.  Utah 

Allen 

Downing 

Kirwau 

Andersen, 

Dulskl 

Kitchln 

Minn 

Dwyer 

Kluczynskl 

Ar.derson, 

Edmondson 

Knox 

Mon!;. 

Elliott.  Ala. 

Kowalskl 

Andrews 

Elliott.  Pa. 

Kyi 

Anruso 

Everett 

Lafore 

Arends 

Ev.ns 

Laird 

Ashley 

Pallon 

Laiidrum 

Ashmore 

Farbstein 

Lane 

Aspinail 

Pascell 

Langen 

Auchmcloss 

Feighan 

Lank  ford 

Avery 

Fenton 

Lennon 

Ayres 

Pino 

L«^s;nskt 

Bailey 

Fisher 

Levering 

Baker 

Flood 

L  bonati 

Baldwin 

Flynn 

Lindsay 

Barden 

Flynt 

Lipscomb 

Baring 

Foley 

Loser 

Barr 

Forand 

McCormack 

Barrett 

Pord 

McDonough 

Barrv 

Forrester 

McDowell 

Base.  N  H 

Fountain 

McPall 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Frazler 

McGlnley 

Bates 

Frellni^huysen 

McGovern 

Baumhart 

Fried  el 

Mclntire 

Becker 

Fulton 

McMillan 

Bectcworth 

Gallagher 

McSween 

Belcher 

Garmatz 

Mardonald 

Bennett,  Mich 

Gary 

Mack 

Berry 

Gathlngs 

Madden 

Betts 

Gavin 

Magnuson 

Batch 

George 

Mahon 

Boggs 

Gialmo 

MaiKiard 

Boiling 

Gilbert 

Marshall 

Bolton 

Glenn 

Martin 

Bosch 

Granahan 

Matthews 

Bow 

Grant 

May 

Bowles 

Gray 

Mefider 

Boykin 

Green.  Greg. 

Merrow 

Brademaa 

Green,  Pa 

Metcalf 

Bray 

Griffin 

Meyer 

Breeding 

Griffiths 

MiKer,  Clem 

Brock 

Gubser 

Mi:;er. 

Brooks.  La 

Hagen 

Georj?e.  P 

Brooks  Tex 

Haley 

Miller.  N  Y. 

Broomfleld 

Halleck 

MiUlken 

Brown,  Ga 

Haipern 

MUK 

Brown,  Mo 

Hardy 

Minshall 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harkfis 

Mitchell 

BroyhiU 

Hams 

Moeller 

Budge 

Harrison 

Monagan 

Burdlck 

Hays 

Montoya 

Burke,  Ky 

Heaiey 

Moore 

Burke,  Mass 

Hechler 

Moorhead 

Burleson 

Hemphill 

Mcr','an 

Byrne,  Pa 

Henderson 

Moms.  N  Mex 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Heriong 

Morris.  Okla. 

CahUl 

Hess 

Morrison 

Cannon 

Hiestand 

Moss 

Carnahan 

Hoeven 

Moulder 

Casey 

Hogan 

Multer 

Celier 

Holifleld 

Mumma 

Chaniberlain 

Holland 

Murphy 

Chelf 

Holt 

Murray 

Chenoweth 

Holtzman 

Natcher 

Chlperfleld 

Horan 

Nelsen 

Church 

Hosmer 

NiX 

Clark 

Huddleston 

Norblad 

Goad 

Hull 

Norrell 

Coffin 

Ikard 

O  Brlen,  111 

Cohelan 

Inouye 

OBrlen,  N,Y. 

Colmer 

Irwin 

O  Hara,  111, 

Oont« 

Jackson 

OHara,  Mich. 

Cook 

Jarman 

O'Konskl 

Coolev 

Jennings 

O'Neill 

Corbett 

Jen.sen 

Oliver 

Cramer 

Johansen 

Osmers 

Cunningham 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ostertag 

Curtln 

Johnson,  Colo 

Passman 

Curtis,  Ma«8. 

Johnson,  Md, 

Patman 

Curtis,  Mo 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Pelly 

Dnddarlo 

Jonas 

Perkins 

DagTie 

Jones,  Ala. 

Philbln 

Daniels 

Jones,  Mo 

Pllcher 

Davis,  Ga 

Judd 

Pillion 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kaf8t«n 

Poage 

Dawson 

Karth 

Poff 

D«laney 

Kasem 

Porter 

Dent 

S&atenmeler 

Powell 

D«nton 

Kearn* 

Preston 

Derounian 

Kae 

Price 

Diggs 

Kalth 

Prokop 

F^ucinskl 

Quie 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece.  Tenp, 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Artz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mats 

Rogers,  Ten 

Rooney 

RostenkowBkl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St  George 

Santangela 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 


Alger 

Bennett.  Fla 

Collier 

Derwinskt 

Devme 

Goodell 


Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

SheUey 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkes 

Simpson 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sulilvan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex 

Teller 

Thomiis 

Thompson   N  J 

Thomp-ion.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

NAYS— 18 

Gross  Mason 

Harmon  Michel 

Hoffman.  Ill  Plmle 

Hoffman,  Mich  Ray 

Latta  Smith.  Calif, 

McCulIoch  Taber 

NOT  VOTINa— 26 

Scott 


Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wainwright 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

West. and 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Wiuiama 

Wilson 

Wl  throw 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yatt's 

Young 

Tounger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Dooley 

Doyle 

Durham 

Fogarty 

Hebert 

KUbum 

Machrowicz 

Pfost 

Roosevelt 


Sheppard 

Slier 

Spence 

Steed 

Thompson,  La 

WlUls 

Wlnstead 


Alexander 

Bentley 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bonner 

Brewster 

Buckley 

Canfleld 

Cederberg 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs:       j 

Mr  Bentley  with  Mr  Blatnlk 
Mr  Kllburn  with  Mr  Sheppard. 
Mr    Do'-ley  with  Mr   Doyle. 
Mr  Slier  with  Mr  Buckley. 
Mr.     Canfleld     with     Mr      Thompson     of 
Louisiana. 

Mr  Cedarberg  with  Mr  St<ed. 

Mr.  KEITH  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
next  Tuesday,  May  31,  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  12381. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  <H  Res,  536'  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H  R,  10128. 
a  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  be  used  for  con- 
structing school  facilities,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows  1 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolutlon  it  shail  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
10128)  to  authorize  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  be  used  for  construct- 
ing school  facilities.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  now  In  the  bill  and  such  substitute  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  orig- 
inal bin.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consid- 
eration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee 
substitute  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr,  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  con,sume  and 
also  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Allen  1. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  536 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H  R 
10128,  to  authorize  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  be  used  for  con- 
structing school  faci!itie.s  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate.  Tiaking  it  in  or- 
der to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  now  in 
the  bill,  to  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  educational  finance  problem  in 
our  Nation  has  been  a  concern  .since  the 
end  of  World  War  II, 

The  interest  and  concern  on  the  part 
of  Congress  was  reflected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  in  the 
81st  Congress.  The.se  laws  were  dr.siKned 
to  assist  local  school  districts  to  meet 
their  education  financing  problem  inso- 
far as  that  problem  was  aggravated  by 
the  loss  of  State  and  IcKal  tax  revenue 
as  a  result  of  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities in  or  near  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. From  time  to  time  the.se  two  laws 
have  been  amended  and  their  duration 
has  been  extended  During  the  second 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  re- 
porting legislation  to  extend  their  dura- 
tion, recognized  the  continuing  and  per- 
manent responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities, 

Therefore,  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  of 
the  81st  Congress,  were  made  permanent 
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legislation  by  the  85th  Congress  during 
its  2d  session,  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
so-called  on-base  children. 

Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive investigations  into  the  shortage 
of  classrooms  during  the  past  decade 
In  three  instances  Federal  participation 
in  the  financing  of  locally  controlled  edu- 
cation was  recommended. 

At  the  beginninR  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress  there  were  intro- 
duced a  number  of  bills  authorizing  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  These  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Many  bills  followed  the  same  school  con- 
struction pattern  adopted  in  legislation 
approved  during  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses. Others  charted  new  paths, 
which  provided  for  both  school  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  submitted  a  draft  bill  <H.R, 
4268)  to  authorize  a  5-year  program  of 
assistance  to  .school  districts  in  meeting 
the  debt  service  on  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  urgently  needed  elementary  and 
secondary  public  .school  facilities  ThLs 
bill  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
about   $2.2    billion 

Beginning  on  February  5.  1959.  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education  The  subcom- 
mittee sat  in  open  session  14  days. 

State  and  .school  districts  are  making 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  construct 
adequate  school  facilities.  In  spite  of 
tills  tremendous  effort  at  State  and  local 
levels,  according  to  data  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Nation's  school  systems  had 
been  short  140.500  classrooms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1958  fall  term. 

Projections  indicated  further  substan- 
tial increases  m  school  enrollment,  as 
well  £is  an  apparent  leveling  off  in  the 
rate  of  construction  of  new  school 
facilities. 

On  June  (i,  1959.  H  R    22  wa.s  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.     This  was  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  by  authorizing  the  app'-opnation 
of  funds  "to  the  Slates  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  .school  facilities  and  for 
teachers'  salaries.     H.R.  22.  providing  a 
4 -year  program,  would  cost  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  approximately  $4.5  billion. 
Wlien  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
giesfi  convened,  the  General  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lalxir  began  di-afting  legis- 
lation which  would  be  confined  .strictly 
to  provldini;  as.sistancc  for  .school  con- 
struction,   which    would    authorize    ap- 
propriation.'; considerably  more  motiest 
than  tho.se  authorized  by  H.R.  22.  and 
which  wou.d   recognize   the  procedures 
recommended    by    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  subcommittee  had.  a.s  background 
for  its  deliljerations.  data  from  the  De- 
partment ol  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare indicating  that  the  shortage  of 
cla.ssrooms  at  the  beginning  of  the  1959 
fall  term  amounted  to  132,400.  This 
represented  a  decrease  in  the  .shortage 
from  the  previous  year  of  9,500  rooms,  or 
a  reduction  in  the  backlog  of  6  7  percent. 


Assuming  that  the  decrease  in  the 
shortage  each  year  continues  at  the 
1959-60  rate,  between  14  and  15  years 
would  be  required  before  the  last  school 
system  eliminated  the  swing  shift. 

The  data,  however,  indicate  that 
school  construction,  which  had  been  in 
an  upward  trend  until  1957-58,  fell  off 
.somewhat  in  1958-59.  and  is  expected  to 
decline  more  sharply  m  1959-60  Ap- 
proximately 62,700  instruction  rooms  are 
.scheduled  for  completion  during  the 
1959-60  school  year,  a  decrease  of  7.300, 
or  10.4  percent,  from  the  70,000  com- 
pleted in  1958  and  1959.  Although  62,- 
700  rooms  arc  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1959-60.  States  estimate  41.000  rooms 
will  be  needed  by  the  fall  of  1960  just 
to  provide  for  the  annual  enrollment 
increa.se  of  12  million  pupils,  and  an- 
other 17.000  rooms  will  be  required  to 
replace  those  which  have  been  aban- 
doned for  various  reasons,  leaving  but 
3.700  classrooms  to  be  applied  against 
the  backlog. 

From  the  fall  of  1956  to  the  fall  of 
1959.  the  unprecedented  number  of  210,- 
730  classrooms  have  been  constructed  in 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; yet  during  that  same  period  of  time 
the  backlog  has  decreased  by  only  27,400 
chu-srooms.  Furthennore.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1959-60  term,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  exce.ss  of  normal  capacity  in 
public  elementar>-  and  secondary  schools 
was  1  883  000  which  was  1.8  percent 
more  than  the  1.850.000  pupils  reported 
a  year  earlier. 

The  bill  H.R.  10128.  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes a  maximum  Federal  appropri- 
ation of  $975  million  over  a  3-year 
period.  It  is  estimat*,-d  that  the  ap- 
propriation will  finance  the  construction 
of  about  25.000  classrooms.  Through 
the  matching  provision,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
States  to  finance  the  cost  of  another 
15,000  to  16.000  classrooms.  These  would 
be  classrooms  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  built. 

It  authorizes  appropriations  of  $325 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1961,  1962. 
and  1963,  amounts  appropriated  to  re- 
main available  for  3  years. 

Allotments  to  States  are  based  on 
school-aee  population;  once  funds  reach 
the  State  level  they  are  deemed  to  be 
State  funds  The  State's  allotment,  if 
unpaid,  remains  available  to  it  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  536. 

Mr.  ALLEH^'  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  that  author- 
izes Federal  financial  assistance  for 
school  con-struction  in  the  amount  of 
$975  million  covering  a  period  of  3  years. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  great  American 
said: 

The  best  government  is  the  one  which  gov- 
cins  the  least, 

I  fully  subscribe  to  that  philosophy 
and  sincerely  trust  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  here  who  also  believe  in  his 
philosophy. 

I  believe  that  the  education  of  our 
children  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 


of  the  various  States  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  field  of  education.  I  predict  now 
that  if  the  bill  presently  before  us  is  en- 
acted into  law  that  the  next  move  will  be 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
school  equipment,  then  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.  In  fact,  there  is  such  a  move- 
ment on  now.  Then  we  can  also  expect 
a  movement  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  text- 
books, and  that  could  eventually  mean 
what  books  are  to  be  used.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  finances  a  program  they 
have  some  control  over  it.  That  is  true 
of  everything  in  which  the  Government 
has  a  stake. 

Within  the  past  few  years  17  new  pri- 
vate and  public  schools  have  been  built 
in  my  congressional  district.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  they  were  built.  The  new 
parochial  schools  were  built  because  the 
people  who  were  interested  in  having 
them  went  to  work.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  raised  by  popular  subscription.  It 
IS  safe  to  say  that  many  gave  until  it 
hurt.  They  were  not  looking  to  Wash- 
ington for  handouts. 

The  new  public  schools  in  my  congres- 
sional district  were  built  because  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  the  teach- 
ers themselves,  the  Lion  Clubs,  the 
Rotary  Clubs,  the  public-spirited  citizens 
rolled"  up  their  sleeves  and  put  over  a 
bond  issue  to  finance  the  program.  The 
people  did  this  knowing  their  taxes 
would  be  raised  and  they  were  willing 
that  they  be  raised.  They  were  not 
looking  to  Washington  for  help.  They 
knew  the  education  of  their  children 
was  a  local  responsibility. 

Now,  I  ask  you  why  these  people  who 
are  paving  higher  taxes  because  they  had 
the  pride  to  build  their  own  schools, 
should  be  obliged  not  only  to  pay  for 
their  own  but  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
for  schools  in  other  localities  where  the 
people  did  not  have  sufficient  pride  to 
build  their  own  schools. 

Some  will  say  that  many  communities 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  taxing 
l)owers.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  some 
instances  they  have  bonded  themselves 
to  the  limit  by  building  parks,  swimming 
pools  boulevard  lights,  and  so  forth, 
when  they  should  have  been  building 
classrooms. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  $975  miUlon  is 
a  lot  of  money  especially  when  we  do  not 
have  the  money  but  must  borrow  it  for 
future  generations  to  pay  back,  I  am 
certain  that  all  are  aware  that  our  na- 
tional debt  is  nearinp  $285  billion,  and 
that  the  annual  interest  on  our  national 
debt  is  approximately  $9  billion.  These 
figures  should  make  us  stop  and  listen. 
It  should  make  us  think  about  tighten- 
ing our  belts.  In  the  event  we  do  not— 
there  is  only  one  course — and  that  is  to 
raise  the  national  debt  again. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  present 
will  deny  that  all  the  States  are  in  a 
better  financial  condition  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Each  day  the  news- 
papers cariT  stories  that  some  particu- 
lar State  has  a  balanced  budget.     For 
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IruUnce,  the  othrr  dny  the  AHAOclatod 
Prcia  cnrrtwl  thli  iiory : 

Oov  Onvlord  Nfl«on,  of  Wlmoniln,  «tiicl; 
"TiicUy  th«  \\i«0  «l  budR»»l  will  hf  bftl.uici^l 
wutiaUt  incr«iMlii|  tAxe«  " 

Governor  NcUon  «aUl  in  u  pirpuitnl 
niuicmrnl  before  bot,h  liousca  ol  Ihi' 
W;«coruin  LoHinlttluio: 

Unprfo^dfiitud   icrowth  und   primp*rny    in 

bcon  reimnpu  wiUuul  liu-raiuiing  tiuon. 

Oovpmor  Nelson  and  the  StuU?  Ix«li- 
lature  of  Wi/wonftln  should  bo  compli- 
mented. 

I  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill, 
first,  because  the  Federal  Oovernmont, 
does  not  have  the  money  and  would  be 
obliged  to  bojTow  It  for  future  (icnmi- 
tiom  to  puy  buck,  jtccond,  bpcnu.-^t*  n'l 
the  Staten  are  better  of!  financially  th.m 
tho  Federal  Oovernmont;  third,  bcciiu.Hc 
the  education  of  our  children  uhould  be 
considered  a  locul  re«pon«iblliiy;  fuurth, 
because  it  U  the  bomnnlnB  of  rc<d(Mnl 
financial  asAiaiAncc  v^hich  vMll  ultimntrly 
end  in  redrral  njiuncial  afl«l.itance  for 
teachers'  salarUv^,  »chcx)l  equipment  and 
toxtbOf)k.»;  and  fU'h.  brrnufx'  nbovc  all 
our  schools  »ho\iId  be  frrc  of  I'rdtMul 
contiol.i  lU'.d  tlominiitlon 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  thenenilemRn  vldd  ' 

Mr  AIXEN,     I  yield 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  underxUnd 
that  Just  yesterday  the  Si'crrtarv  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Anderson,  notified  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation*  of  the 
House  that  he  would  leque.si  .e^iHlnilon 
this  session  lo  lncrcrt.se  the  national  debt, 
limit  to  1293  billion. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Kcnllrman 
for  his  observation 

Mr  MASON  Mr  Speaker,  If  tlic  urn- 
tleman  will  yield,  that  rcque.st  was  acted 
upon  today  in  the  Way.s  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  we  have  applied  for  a  rule  to 
bring  It  before  the  House 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  also  thank  the  stentlc- 
man  from  Illinois  for  his  observation 
The  fact  la,  and  I  do  not  think  there  if. 
anyone  who  can  dispute  it  or  deny  It,  that 
every  State  in  thi.s  Nation  Is  better  ofl 
financially  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  read  many  statement's  in  the 
papers  to  this  effect.  I  have  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  before  me  now 
which  stales  under  the  headinp  "Bal- 
anced Budget  Predicted.  "  that  Gov  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  said  today 
that— 

The  186C  fll  Stftte  budget  can  be  !.ii:,incpd 
without  increaaim  taxPH 

Vnprpcederi'ed  e<  Jiic  rinc  yroAth  u'.-.d  pros- 
perity In  Wisconsin  ir.  :.<).<  ir.i'u,-;  n  »ia  ni;:- 
llon  dcftclt  haa  been  ro;i'.  ivocj.  ;l-,r  c-!>.:rf 
executive  nrwd  In  n  prpf)urf«d  '.r.k  ri;  *■•;'. 
hcivi*ei  of    the   Wl«oon»ln   l.rjjisl,'\'iir»" 

That  Is  true  of  nearly  all  the  Stiitcs, 
but  still  they  come  down  hero  i\.skin«  for 
Federal  aid. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Hie  Amri  ican 
FaiTn  Bureau  Federation  I  am  Ko:nK  to 
read  it  because  It  states  my  position 
exactly.  It  Is  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  is  signed  by  the 
IcKislatlve  director; 

DKAa  CoNoawiiMAif  Aui.rN  The  Farm  hu- 
r««u  la  opposed  to  tl^e  pit.sM.^e  at  HH    UlJii 


or  liny  ',p|tl»il*tlnn  to  rsUiblUli  tin  pxpanded 
priii,';-uni  nf  FVderal  .>id  lu  t'enirn.  rttiKntiDn, 
Ail  frtrtiem  und  r»iicl>fr»  wt  hn\*»  n  vltnl 
UUerem  u|  our  public  »<  tuxil  •yuli-in  Wt  fc- 
('h'lii/ti  Ui#  uupi)rtiviu"e  ■>:  ouKiiiiiily  intpruv* 
;ng  jiublie  edui-atic'n,  h>iwr\c  r  wr  nre  »UoiiB» 
ly  ii])p'  cpjl  t.i  rxpniiiliil  J"*!!!"'!  il  iild  to  tit* 
nirtitivry  *tul  nrrnndiwv  ffVi'i'i.  ■ 

The  hnSn'Mni  <•!  i?eiirir>l  rdn  nM  I  i-1  quit* 
properly  A  "<'i»'o  t»n(l  lorn:  rmp.ii.^iijiiiiy.  An 
rXp.M.Ued  rtHlciil  nld  t"  n*I  .intliin  progH'^m 
would  ije  ti  fixit  m  iHf  (i"T  N'wurd  s  c»n- 
tr«.,y  I'l  ik'r  ;><!  »>»tr'ni  i  :  rdu  iiion  It  !• 
uni  I'lii;,,'  ,t  M  I  .  ,n'  (M.d  ! ;, 
t.  ir,  in  »  hi.'.  '  t  :i  pi  u  ■-. 
finy  iiitoiUl'  'n  'o  uu' .';,  : : 
wU!  prni^rn  t  Fedrru;  ri 
v;rf'\'r!:i  (•(.!  'rol  nv(\lli\l)le  ' 
ernin'iil    Ia    In    ll«    poW"  r 


>'  !i.i'  nisrt  lUMr- 
<  .  rmr  liianvuwlntf 
■<•  Koderrvl  control 
!  r "rtchmsnt.  Th« 
n  th»  Pfdtral  Onv- 
to   RllneMt*  funds, 


'fit   1 


rrp   r 

yr'nrn   n,    •    ) 
Mill   "1....     ii 

iwlep  wimi 


4,1. 

frc'Mit 

trie 

lirn 

iiiri 

■>  11.  ■•>; 

»"•> 

-n.iiw'j 

iVu' 

lu-f  r.| 

KtHlTn'   n|(l  nieixnn  FN-iPr.i;  control. 

Mire  tiinii  flHo  (XH)  rtew  public  eUmtntary 
iiiiU  Kcc  latiuy  (  .iMiironiiiH  hnvt  l>««n  oon« 
■  ':i,.U'd  ►inco  World  W.»r  II,  ThU  rtprt- 
ir..  n   iiinrAt  ^u  pcri'i'ut  of  inch  clnianx^nia  m 

:   iMllfii  I'litaartKiui  nhoriixijo 

'-«  iipprx, mutely  000,000  a  Tcw 
-.  ii-.  ■  •  iinctd  to  191,400.  Tho 
iru.  hrr'»  vnUrjr  ti  Blmn«t 
1  >  IK  10  ym^r■  nt(o  In  ipltt  uf  n 
inirrmci  lu  th«  total  numtMr  o( 
In*  pMsnomvnnl  r*eai>d  of  mttt* 
.  I'U  pr' vra  that  •Uil*  und  looal 
.:  I  uiiiM  till  Unp<irtanet  of 
11  ,  i'  «  to  ineot  nchixkl  nceda. 
F"  !'  r  '.  .lid  *  \;;ii  riv-.ilt  in  iluwlng  down  the 
pt.'  rn'  r^pld  rximnnlon  of  our  fdurallnnrd 
f  >i   w\('*  ■«!>i!«  I'U-n]   "rh  ol  dtitrlct*  wnlt^ 

!    r  11(1(1; '  ilUi    :  Kr<lrr  li    4l(t 

l-.\rni  M)rr\u  wi  ii  it  inPtnl)er«hlp  nt  ov»r 
lii.Mi^jtr  Hi  »,(  .si.iTu  and  Puerto  Rico,  wUl 
coKilnuo  to  work  »t  th«  UtRie  und  1(Kr1  l«v«l 
r  r  tho  Irliprovcment  o(  ovir  school  fBclllltis 
and  for  n;li<qiint«  puy  fur  ichcxiltOKChers. 

TVrternl  Intervpntlon  In  this  field  would 
K'vinie  l^cnl  InUliittvt  In  Improving  o\ir 
BcI  .I'h  If,  ren>e  roniitrurf  ion  Pont.  nnd  could 
vpi  V  wt'i;  rrnu'.     \n  fewer  ichooU  beinf  built 

".' >  ir.irjifrr  rrn-'ml  Ktucatlon  eo«t«  to  tho 

ri'Urra',  0    .(•nuni-nt  would  ftault  In  an  In- 

n  !.«<  .ii  J-.  .i.Tii;  !an.H  or  «  booat  In  the  our- 


« 


ii  1) 


.V. 


!•: 


wii  nu     nrdfi 
mill   r\!'.  nflirr 

p:     ■  ;i|r 
rUnriilliM'V 

uuicorvly  yours, 


u*  fMdlnf  thi  nrts  of 
: '  r        r     thes*     cona»qutno«a 
1  i;  »   our   sduoatlonal   system 
1  ppctn  of  our  tconomy. 
1  to  vote  Bgntn«t  nil  leglnlnflnn 


xi landed  Ptdcral  ntd  to  genernl 


John  C.  Ltnm. 
'  Lrg\^latit^e  Dirtctor. 

Mr  BAILfiY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
goatleman  yield' 

Mr    ALLEN      I  yield 

Mr  HAILEY,  I.s  the  centleman  in 
f.i-or  of  Federal  aid  to  farmers?  The 
Kentleman  mentioiv^d  them. 

Mr  ALLKN  I  have  L'enerally  followed 
the  Faiin  Bureau  nnd  the  National 
Oranao  on  fRi-m  questions 

Mr  BAILKY  And  you  are  for  ap- 
propriations to  take  rare  of  acrlculture? 

Mr  ALLF:N  A.S  I  say,  I  Renerally 
fo.lo'.v  the  Farm  Bureau  nnd  the  Na- 
tidnul   Orn.'K'e   i  ecommondations. 

Mr    nAILEY.     But  not  for  boys  and 

Mr  /..XnLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr  ALLKN.  I  y.eld  to  the  rrentle- 
nirin  from  Wi.scon&m. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  tho  wentleman 
tell  the  House  whether  llie  loile  maket 
m  order  ai;  amendment  uhlch  would 
piovide  lor  Fedcroi  aAMhtance  for  paro- 
chial schooLs?  I 


Md)/ 


Mr  AM. FN  Tlie  i  enlleman  htul  in-t- 
tor  rtirri  t.  thiit  inquiry  to  the  Parlla- 
inef.M:  :.i:.  .f  the  Mouse  I  am  iiure  he 
Itno'A  *<  rni'!''  iiI)om!    iI  .<(    than  I  do, 

M:  SCMWI'Nf  H  1  Mr  Hpeiikrr.  will 
•  )•.'•  ""!i'  .nn  i!'.  ^  ii'ld'' 

Mr  A!  I. IN  I  yield  to  the  Eentlemnn 
from  Iii'.k  iv 

Mr.  HCHWlvNCiKI.  I  wii.-*  mtiimicd 
by  a  quoatlon  that  wiu*  uddreMed  to  the 
Rpntlnnnn  a  momi'ii;  lu'o  t  ".  'Mr  i^entle- 
man  Irom  We.><t  V'lrinn:a  1  have  no 
doubt  but  what  thla  type  of  question  will 
b«  heard  several  time*  today,  and  tho 
Implication  will  be  that  thoM  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  thla  legislation  are 
against  the  boys  and  Klrls.  I  think  that 
Is  very  unfair  There  Is  not  a  mnn  or 
woman  In  this  House  who  dors  not  havr 
a  real  concern  for  all  the  problems  of  our 
boyi  and  glrli. 

I  would  like  to  aak  \}<-  "-t.Mom.iii  or 
any  Member  of  the  UouM-  f.,i  iimt  m.a- 
trr.  If  the  boys  and  pliS  a\r  nm  n  lot 
hotter  off  under  the  AmrMieivn  >>^i«'m 
than  Uiey  are  in  piiirf<  nil  ovrr  thin 
world  where  education  i-  (ii'  :  <!  -  n 
central  hrndn'mrtrv*  uninrwhri,  •> 

Mr.  ALMS'  1  vMiii'l  f<(i\  that  the 
gontlrman  hu  m.ulr  n  veiv  ner\iralo 
statement  of    i.,.  •    ..n    that    mnts-r 

Mr  IlHoWN  of  Ohio.  M-  .^i«-  K.  r. 
will  the  Kpntlemnn  yield? 

Mr  AI.LP:N  1  yield  to  the  penllrman 
fn    ■;  O', 

Mr  ri^  W.N  of  Ohio  I  believe  the 
gentler  .  '  >m  ninoi.s.  who  ha.s  made 
a  very  gootl  statement  to  hl.^  views  with 
refeifnre  to  thi.n  bill  did  state,  If  I  un- 
derstood him  correctly,  that  In  his  own 
home  community  of  Oalena  his  people 
had  bonded  themselvee  to  build  a  rather 
ext>enslve  educational  plant.  I.^  it  the 
ucntleman's  underatandlns  that  under 
the  provlr.lons  of  this  bill  the  people  of 
Galena,  who  bonded  tliemsrlves,  and 
who  have  fuml.-^hed  their  own  money  to 
build  their  own  school  facilities,  will  not 
only  have  to  pay  the  taxes  to  meet  those 
bonds  as  they  fall  due.  aa  well  as  the 
Intorest  thereon,  but  will  be  reqtilied  to 
pay  Federal  toxes  to  fiirnlsh  school  con- 
struction for  neU'hborinK  communities  In 
which  the  people  have  fnlled  or  refused 
to  bond  them.vlves  to  take  care  of  odu- 
catlnR  their  own  children?  Is  that  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement? 

Mr.  ALLEN,  That  is  an  excellent  and 
a  tnif  statement 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Rentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr  Maddin). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  second 
to  the  problem  of  International  peace, 
tho  mo.nt  serious  question  this  Nation 
must  solve  Is  the  educational  crisis  fac- 
ing millions  of  our  American  youth. 

This  Congre.M  haa  been  guilty  of  gross 
ncRlect  and  wanton  disregard  for  the 
Nation's  future  security  by  swceplnK  tids 
school  legislation  "under  the  ruK  '  dur- 
ing the  la.st  several  lesaloiu. 

Both  political  parties  In  their  natiuiml 
platform  In  1952  and  1956  advocated 
Federal  aid  for  consU'UCtion  and  expan- 
sion of  hchool  fiicilitleii  tluouk'liout  Uie 
country.  President  ti.s«nhower  in  t\^o 
campaign  ipeeclv.s  m  iub2  miuI  the  Nu- 
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(Ion  needed  S**")  000  hchiKjliooins  The 
White  llo-Jhe  aftor  7'j  yearh  has  re- 
fuhed  U)  \kork  for  legihlatlon  to  inaujju- 
'ui.»'  ihiH  piognuii  In  fact,  m  the  laht 
..  vsiDii  (lie  KlNi'iihowei  leaderhlilp  in  the 
Uuu..r  Hlth  Mie  aid  of  home  DenUKiuth 
deleiited  Ihi'  no-ialled  adininUli  atloii 
sch<H)l  bill  by  Mx  votri» 

On  AuMUnt  20  of  UiAt  year  Secretary 
of  Health.  IDducation.  and  WiUuie 
Arthur  FleinminK  stated: 

Tht  nun  t>rr  or  piipn»  whone  ednratmn  \r. 
bting  linpt.iriHl    in   \ui)ii.g  (1i'KIi'«'»   ik    .  ,ui>». 
room  Hhott  ^(('  In  iibiiiu  lU  inllUon 

How  nirgi'  I"  itir  pip«»nl  cliumroom  short- 
Kgt?  for  i.<  pii«'  4  yeiirK  the  T"  'irri.r  of 
Rducstlon  Jiufc  ^  implied  eiiirn.i'>r  r  Mir 
■hortAffM  made  »n  tho  Chief  Hta-.  '  >  ni 
f>fflrer  In  the  Mirlou«  BtatM  K-t  m..m.  4 
scdiii  ttir  .-itt iinii' mu  done  by  'nr  ^iivc  ..■ 

ncrin     upi.i.ir     to    be    fairly    OonmrUi.t         !!.<• 

(oll'.wuiK  I  ri'  I  iiwuruoin  shurtuiii'  riKuicN  m..i' 
h«v«br<i.  •p.r'ii  I.  the  UBOC  by  the  Bute 
■ohiKii  .  .'T.,  Mh  ..;  411    tiatM  and  the  DUtrlot 

of  (       '<i.ni», 

Full  lU5fl. .■•■•■•■*••*••••«*•>>«•  •  IMi  000 
Fnll     1W57 148,100 

fhii  i»m 140.  aao 

full  iDSo iii.eoo 

I'lilM  ixiii'ii  o(  nnvuee  iihowa  hn  average 
dtollue  ol  only  9, ISO  clB^^fxixunii  RiinuKlly 
itver  the  prvet  9  yean  At  thu  luie  it  would 
tuKi  MI  14  \i.iipi  t.i  eliminate  the  preeent 
•hiJi  tagc  "f  (  indnri"  tnii  To  put  It  another 
way.  many  nr«i  ^r  "i<'  iinpiu  who  will  next 
full  be  crovkiic'i  n  '  ;i  .ninpiutr  rliuwriximi 
will  have  >■■'>.<  t  ».:(  ii  i,>U'<i  [mm  high  •ohool 
„r  (ii  .[ipi- 1  •!   f«  iwMii   hi'fiirr  the  first* 

nr.un  I  •■  !i.  •  winrli  tlipv  'w  1  ixlitfully  en- 
titled U  liullt  Illi-  l><lUr,ill  n  '  a  ^.'liidil- 
tlon    of    fhlldnn     111    brinn    .kIi'i     \      >;;!■    !(•<! 

by  both  the  •n.iriii««'  .■!  1  i*»-«i.—ii''  .^ 'i  ''•' 
nhortage    of   conii>ritt.'    (  iu».«r."  ti.    'i-.i.rr' 

In  April  of  UMiO  the  IS  Pepiii 'imnt 
of  Education  m  the  so  cnlletl  I  I'liN  papii 

suted: 

During  the  S  Kh(x>l  yeare  from  19&B  to 
10S4,  ooniitructlon  of  410.000  clMirooma  ure 
needed  t('  uke  cnTu  of  normal  neede  and  to 

ellmlnittr  Ihr  bill  klot 

I  r  \»««m>oM   i»A(  III  R« 

The  NFA  Hi'.euifl;  l)i\i.'<lon  publica- 
tion. Ill  (io'-e  nxiperntlon  with  the  de- 
puitment.s  of  education  In  varlou.s 
.Stiile.s  have  fstimnted  the  shortane  of 
teacher.s  on  an  am. mil  ba.M.s  The  latest 
nf  the.se  reports  c^timiite.s  that  the  Na- 
tiMii  .s  public  and  -econdary  .school  cla.vs- 
roonis  uUI  Ix-  short  ftpproxiinately  135- 
000  ciii'.srcxim  teachers  in  September 
1960.  Every  major  survey  taken  by  the 
Df'Piii  tn.'iit  of  Education  and  aho  the 
PmmcIi  !  1  ■-  Special  Commns.sion  of  Edu- 
cation v.hich  ha.s  been  made  In  recent 
years  hns  ix)lnted  to  the  shortage  of  well 
qurtliflec.  teachrr.s  a^  ^'reat  determent  to 
cuial.ty  education  foi   .Ame:  iran  children. 

The  H(K'kefeller  Brother;.  !•  und  Report 
on  Edut  atlon  .stated: 

Ni  rdui  iitii cai  •i\>fi-m  la  better  than  Its 
teiK  herit  Yrt  we  fn(r  iievere  problem!  both 
In  eupply  of  tenchern  nt  nil  levels  snd  nUo 
sa  to  their  qunllty 

The  leport  also  .said  that  tlu.s  condi- 
tion ha.'i  exthted  and  expanded  Mnce  the 
•start  of  World  War  II  and  reconim'iuied 
that  Conwress  take  prompt  action  to 
eliminate  the  shortage 

In  a  j)re«.s  relen.se  on  May  2^  l!'!ii>  nc- 
companylnK  the  .statement  of  the  Presi- 


dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  Re- 
port, PieMdenl  Elhcnhower  said: 

One  »ut>ject  dmcuiMied  in  ihl»  rejxirl  wur- 
ruiii*  ii|>«>i  ml  rmplUiJiU  the  itniKirlant'e  or 
iiur.;tit.'  Uir  BiiindiucU  of  nur  tenchem  In  their 
>  .n;ii.,.iii'it'^  HlKhrr  milnrle*  1*  the  nmt 
reipiireinrii!  Wr  need  Blao  U>  recof  nli^.e 
Uir  limit  importnncr  of  whnt  l^wheni  do 
iii.ii  1.  lu  I  ord  tliem  with  encovirivijoment  \in- 
(Icihiioalinif  und  re((i|inilion  which  will  help 
',1.  iniiKr  tlif  !i'U(l,inK  profrnnlon  uttractlvr 
lo  liioreMing  nunilxi'^     !  r.rrri -mtr  |>ropir 

All  li>..'.M  ai.d  olTlt  uiLs  \k  ho  visit  Ri;.s- 
K..I  urtcc  that  Mnaidless  ol  their  back- 
wiiicl  (■<.!.  inn  III  some  neld«  the  pro- 
mum  of  top  education  huh  been  Kiven 
priti'iis  11. ly  l.avr  )xvu  t'l  udualink! 
nnnr  ,st  .enU.siN,  le<  hnu  laii.s  and  em-'l- 
la  I  •  •  than  the  Unii<'d  Htntc  foi  a  num- 
Im  ;  ;  !  vrai'.  The  latio  i.s  nov^  about  :i 
I,.  1  .1.  !h.  Ij:  aiich  u!  education  We  ale 
living  In  '!.'  -'ientiflc  hkc  oJ  nus.siles 
apace,  and   iniiun   production 

This  nivi  !  "lie;  .iiinii  will  condemn 
the  leadel^  of  todav  If  we  do  not  keep 
pace  v>ith   Uus  new    at'    "f   >»(  .''pee   and 

•oonomio  expanaion. 

The  remarks  of  Ooveriioi  Ihxlteh  fol- 
lowlnu  I  he  d(l(  nation  of  CJovei  iioi  m  tout  • 

Ini    H   :•■.'  la  w  lUi: 

\\ 1  I  pny  more  attention  to  uur  pro- 
fa*,  iiptiiift*  Rnd  aohoolteaohtrt— 

•eeinii  thu'  i  -'  net  the  Job  done  while  nt 
the  unme  im  >  1  > mg  that  they  lor  ndrtpnur- 
ly  ,  ii,|,.  .  •  ,■  I  I  Ii  th  in  term»  of  n.i  my  nnd 
refpti'.  :  ■,  'i"'n  efTorta  AmerUi.i.  <><iui'i«- 
tlon  la  imporunt  to  national  aecurity. 

Another  important  fact  confrontint! 
school  boards  today  i.s  that  they  must 
■  1.!.!  $14H  ;n  1!M>0  to  buy  what  $100 
bouKhtln  185"  rt  ..'■  uiflation  factor  re- 
quires an  Incici.sr  ,1,  school  expendituM.s 
of  12.02  billion  in  lOflO  over  1850 

The  financial  iiliuhi  in  school  con- 
■tructlon  In  a  Kreut  number  of  urban  and 
industrial  areaa  throui-.hout  the  Nation 
haa  been  brought  on  ureatly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  iiot  tjy  the  local 
cltlEerw.  Since  tlie  heiMnnint:  of  World 
War  II.  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana 
has  almost  dcMib'.cd  ui  population  The 
city  of  Gary  in  my  cor.i-resstonal  di.strlct 
is  an  example  of  population  expan.slon 
cauaed  by  tliousands  of  d(  fei.se  and  In- 
dustrial worker.s  cl)^lln^:  from  all  sectlon.s 
of  the  country  to  work  In  steel  miU.s  and 
other  factories  Th«'  c!<y  of  Onry  has 
expanded  In  population  from  110.000  to 
almost  180,000  in  20  year.s,  Its  citizens 
have  been  struuplinR  to  build  .schools  un- 
der n  financial  burden  and  Increased 
school  tax  rate  which  ha.s  now  reached 
the  financial  limit  for  the  locul  taxpay- 
ers to  meet  the  demand  for  additional 
classrooms.  For  a  e-y(  ai  pei  lod  durinp 
World  War  II.  the  citie.N  and  town.s  of 
this  area  were  prevented  from  carrying 
on  the  necessary  srh.ooi  const mction  by 
rtii.son  of  the  Pccicial  Covei  tum  iii  .s  lim- 
itations on  critical  buildni'  materialK 
All  permits  for  school  construct  ion  had 
to  receive  a  permit  from  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  in  Wa8hlnt!ton,  m  control 
of  materials  for  the  war  purposes. 

This  mornln,,  I  leceived  a  teleurnm 
from  Walter  E  Wiley,  director  of  re- 
search, Qary  public  schools,  Gary.  Ind 
I  hold  In  my  hand  this  telegram  which 
in  a  very  brief  atalemenl.  outlines  the 


critical  school  hituaiion  m  but  one  of 
the  numerous  areas  throughout  ilir 
UnlUKl  State*  that  arc  hiruwKllng  with 
UiiK  educational  problem 

Ml  Hpeiikei,  I  under  unanl^lou^  con- 
M-nl  include  Mi  Wiley^  leleuiam  with 
my  lemarkh 

lion    I'liNoHintKMAN    Hay    Maddkn 
Sill    lliiwr   0/fl(r  llufiitifig 
Wii-hitiytiiii     I)  C 

1)»AR  ."^ta  Tlir  ochool  city  of  (lioy  1»  In 
dire  need  of  Federnl  nimliitnnrp  'Hiere  utr 
miuiy  other  comnnmltien  In  our  Nt»tlon 
whowt'  problemn  urr  n*  ncvite  m  o\jr«  There- 
Ion',  we  heiiee<  h  yon  Ui  u*e  nil  the  innuenoe 
Itt  your  conununci  in  urulnn  ynir  fellow 
(wnKreiiiimen  to  piv»ii  the  present  federnl 
fdurutuin    b\'i\    winch    \»    before    OongreMi 

The  follcjwlng  exiwnplen  li;u»irnte  :hr 
»rri'ai"ine>i»  of  the  flnunclhl  pll|{lil  of  ihr 
dchool    city    of    Onry 

1  The  prenent  lotiil  t.nx  rule  U  |U  02  pel 
line  luihrbiiod   vnimaion   of   property. 

■J     I'hc  jireurM   »ehool    ittx   mic   for  opern 
1. ,.  .1:  und  I  iipn.vl  ont  U\y   U  Sft  a.'* 

,1       I  1,1-  Bior   "!    *l   noO  UO(J   WoMli   of    bo  talk   It  I 
tuii.iiiM  1.   nie-i-lmis  1.;    oai    boiUd  ol   educntloi; 
vki:;      i.iiht      ii\ii      bonded     li,drbipdnr«»      ti 
»»i  Mf   001!  ,ii    w  : iMn  »'il  ;iy  1  of  I hr  drill  (  e;: 
ii.j.-      ii\    li.dlnnu    inw      of    »ft  4.M  tOl 

i  ^(^w  bond  pnvtiient«  i\nd  Interenl  will 
nrre»iainte  io<  nddlllon  of  7i_  tent*  lo  the 
prr.ienl    1  aX    mtr 

fi     Mir     tuX     Ml!''     *'"i     l>P     Increnurd      ktlll, 
With  the  lia-ieii«r  In  enrollment    in  Hrptrm 
bar  lUOO.  by  a  u;tli  pvipll*    thrrebs    nocenxUut- 
liiK     llddltli'i.iil      IriuhrrK       mpp.lr*       oipilp 
meat     nonlii  ti.i'i'd    prrxui.ncl,    nnU    srrvlcci 
Number  nf  nchooio  i)\iilt  alnoe  1969—16. 

Ntiniher  of  (  nnnriximx  nnd  aervlre  ronma 
Wlinm    theiir    1ft    i»ch(>ol»     3B1 

Nnmber  of  cliomiooni  nddltlonn  nnder  con- 
»ttnrtion     :n 

Nainbrr  o!  l)\iii(i;nii»  uialrr  cnnatrtJC- 
tlon    2 

Numljer  of  rlanKiooinn  und  j.ri  \  a  r  uieM 
VI. , !  li  n    I  nr»r   t  Wi,  M  l.i  >.  ;>    7,'i 

I'lMifl  have  ben:  (oniplrird  for  8  aohouU 
plur  u  lU-rooin  nddit ;  ai  lo  imother  achool  90 

I'h.nK  biiv"  hern  liud  r>r  (he  ronistr\ict Ion 
of  J  lutuor  high  achfH)l«  'o  acoommiKlutr  nnd 
cnrn.l  ;;  700 

A  'oini  of  100  (•;ll»l■!ootn^  plnx  nerMce  nrefta 
will  he  needed  for  the  two  junior  high  achooU 

Ai/lliipnted  enrollment  increuoe  in  all 
Uradfd  between  the  period*  .spptpmber  105P 
to  .H.'ptrmber    \Wb     14  014 

At  preeent  wc  lui\r  iipprcixlimuely  U.OOO 
pvipllH  improperly  l.ouacd,  due  to  over  ca- 
pivrl'  ntlon 

Wi?  nrc  compelled  to  uae  78  portable  class- 
rooms 

In  tidditi m  to  the  porUblee,  we  are  ualng 
341  outmoded  clastroom  facilities  built  be- 
twom  the  yeftrn  1800  and  1930. 

R^^p<•ctfvllly  submitted 

W    E    Wiley, 
tiTCfor  0/  Research 

In  otlier  cities  and  towns  In  my  con- 
gre»Rional  district,  such  as  Hammond, 
East  ChlcaKO,  East  Gary.  Hobarl,  Orlf- 
flth.  Munster,  Hl«hland,  Dyer,  Crown 
Point,  SchererviUe,  Merrillvllle,  Black 
Oak,  and  other  areas,  are  sufTerlng  from 
this  over  population  explosion 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, both  in  the  Hou.se  and  In  the  Senate, 
ha\e  held  hearinus  and  made  Investlira- 
tlons  throughout  the  country  In  cities 
llkr  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Piti-sburuh  and  other  population  centers, 
and  have  found  the  same  lack  of  educa- 
tional factlUtles  for  millions  of  American 
school  children 
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I  fully  realize  there  are  some  congres- 
sional districts  where  this  school  crisis 
does  not  exist  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
Members  representing  these  districts.  In 
voting  on  this  legislation,  will  use  the 
same  consideration  that  Members  from 
oilier  disU'icts  cooperate  when  their 
areas  are  stricken  by  drought,  flood  or 
other  critical  situations  which  need  Fed- 
eral cooperation  and  aid 

In  yesterday's  Congressional  Record 
I  inserted  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  set.s  out  the  criti- 
cal school  situation  In  Alabama  as  It 
pertains  to  financial  problems.  All 
Members  should  read  thi.s  editorial 

Citizens  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
should  remember  that  education  Is  the 
greatest  barrier  we  have  asainst  juvenile 
delinquency.  Lack  of  school  facilities  is 
one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to 
juvenile  delinquency.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
m  a  recent  speech,  stated  that  juvenile 
delinquency  is  increa-sing  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  throughout  the  Nation  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  crime  which  follows  its  expan- 
sion cost^  the  American  taxpayers  up- 
ward from  $3  billion  per  year.  This 
affects  the  taxpayers  in  every  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States, 
whether  a  school  crisis  exists  in  that 
locality  or  otherwise. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  statistics  released 
by  the  Selective  Service  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, setting  oui  an  alarming  per- 
centa£:e  of  disqualified  Selective  Service 
registrants  because  of  t>ein^'  education- 
ally deficient  These  .statistics  were 
taken  during  World  War  II  between 
November  1940  and  December  1944.  In 
7  States  of  this  Nation,  the  educational 
deficiencies  ran  sls  follows:  29  2  percent. 
29  7  percent,  22  9  percent.  24  8  percent. 
29  4  percent.  25  5  percent,  and  28.9  per- 
cent. These  were  seven  of  the  States 
that  most  neglected  their  State  educa- 
tional faciiities.  The  seven  Stales  in  the 
better  brackets  had  an  amazing  low  per- 
centage of  rejectees  under  the  Sek>ctive 
Service  with  the  following  figures:  18 
percent.  19  percent.  1  4  percent,  1  7  per- 
cent. 2  7  percent.  2  5  percent,  and  2  3  per- 
cent. There  must  be  some  reason  why 
millions  of  our  youth  m  certain  localities 
have  .such  subnormal  educational  I.Q. 
that  they  carmot  serve  their  Nation  in 
any  capacity  in  our  military  forces. 

We  are  now  launching  into  the  scien- 
tific age,  not  only  in  preserving  liberty 
and  independence  of  our  Government, 
but  also  m  the  economic  competition 
with  the  communist  world  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  Soviets  have 
stressed  education  as  the.r  number  one 
program  to  succeed  for  world  conquest. 
Our  Nation  has  remained  dormant  and 
allowed  our  educational  competition  to 
lag.  That  is  why  Secretary  Flemmjng 
stated  that  10  million  American  boys  and 
girls  are  today  attending  school  under 
subnormal  conditions.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  awaken  the  public  of 
America  that  we  must  build  an  educa- 
tional system  second  to  none  if  the  future 
generations  of  America  meet  modern 
scientific  and  education  competition. 

I  hope  this  Federal  aid  legislation  for 
improving  the  education  of  all  American 


children  Is  enacted  into  law  and  sitined 
by  :he  President  before  this  session 
adjourns. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  think  maybe  the  gen- 
tlerr.an  should  consider  this,  that  while, 
as  the  gontloman  says,  this  town  Is  de- 
teriorating; so  much,  still  they  are  paying 
and  w  llm^  to  pay  for  their  education, 

Mr.  MADDEN.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  ALIEN  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  i;entleman's  community, 
whore  they  have  moved  In  by  the  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  with  fine 
job?.  want$  this  Federal  handout, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ;  Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, [  am  soary  the  centleman  from  Indi- 
ana would  not  yield.  He  raised  the  point 
that  the  city  of  Gary.  Ind..  I  guess,  had 
reached  or  come  close  to  Its  debt  limit. 
The  question  I  wanted  to  ask,  which  was 
quite  peilanent,  was — when  the  debt 
lim.t  had  last  been  raised  In  that  par- 
ticular cltj.  That  is  the  same  problem 
that  might  exist  for  other  communities 
throughout  the  country-.  The  Federal 
debt  limit  has  been  raised  many  times 
and  there  is  going  to  come  before  the 
Hoix.se  ne:vt  week  or  so  a  request  that 
the  debt  ceiling  at  the  Federal  level  be 
raised  again.  The  issue  here  Is — how 
best  do  we  educate  our  children  and 
not  whether  we  do  educate  them.  Any- 
one who  attempts  to  put  It  on  the  basis 
of  one  side  favoring  educating  the  chil- 
dren and  the  other  is  not  is  just  mis- 
representing the  facts. 

The  SPEl/\K-ER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota  (Mr.  JuDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  money 
In  the  bill  that  Is  before  us  would  be 
used  for  school  construction  In  the 
areas  wh'jre  a  genuine  school  crisis 
exists.  I  could  KO  along  with  It.  But  the 
hard  fact  is  that  under  this  bill,  most  of 
the  money  would  go  to  areas  where  there 
Is  no  such  crisis  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  described.  I  hope  he  will 
support  aciendments  that  will  allocate 
the  money  only  to  those  States  or  areas 
with  demonstrated  need  and  inadequate 
financial  ability — that  is.  where  a  crisis 
exists  tliat  requires  outside  help.  I  can- 
not find  justification  for  taxing  all  our 
people  to  .send  more  money  to  those 
States  that  are  taking  good  care  of  their 
children  than  will  go  to  those  States 
which,  although  they  are  trying  their 
best,  do  not  have  enough  resources,  as 
is  certainly  the  case  in  certain  States, 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  need  or  reach  the 
national  average. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UTDALL.  The  method  set  forth  in 
the  bill  to  determine  the  need  question 
is  to  let  each  State  decide  its  needs  and 


Its  priorities.  Is  such  local  self-deter- 
mination not  a  pretty  good  approach  to 
the  problem'' 

Mr  JUDD.  The  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona knows  very  well  that  if  money  is 
going  to  be  handed  out  by  the  Federal 
Government,  practically  every  State, 
whether  It  has  a  school  crisis  or  not. 
l.s  going  to  bo  here  trying  to  get  buck  the 
money,  and  more,  that  it  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. I  have  been  in  a  dilemma  on 
this  problem  ever  since  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  I  would  like  to  rIvo  help 
where  help  is  actually  nrrdrd  But 
every  time.  In  order  supposedly  to  meet 
the  genuine  problems  In  certain  areas, 
a  bill  is  brought  before  the  Congress 
that  gives  aid  to  all  States  whether 
they  are  in  need  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  way  to  meet  the  problem. 
Obviously,  the  more  of  our  funds  that 
we  send  to  the  areas  without  a  crisis, 
the  less  there  will  be  for  the  areas  with  a 
crisis.    How  can  that  do  the  job? 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr,  Bknnett  I. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ordinarily  we  do  not  cast  negative 
votes  agaln-st  mere  coiisideration  of  legis- 
lation, because  to  do  so  may  prevent  the 
passage  of  some  good  law  that  might  be 
arrived  at  by  amendment  of  the  bill  that 
is  up  for  consideration.  In  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  however,  the  form 
of  the  bill  that  may  come  out  of  any  legis- 
lative debate  cannot  be  the  basic  Issue 
that  is  to  be  decided.  The  basic  issue  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
assume  ultimately  the  responsibility  of 
education  In  this  country.  We  have  ap- 
proached this  i.ssue  before,  but  never 
have  we  cast  a  final  conclusive  vote. 
Under  the  circumstances  be'ore  us  now. 
we  are  justified  in  voting  to  reject  the 
unamended  bill  to  show  disapproval  of 
the  Federal  Government  a.ssumlng  this 
new  basic  obligation  of  government  The 
existence  of  such  legislation  would  be 
more  imE>ortant  than  its  precise  content. 

I  urge  that  we  reject  the  idea  of  the 
Federal  Government  assuming  this  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  this  for  a  number 
of  sound  reasons. 

The  Constitution,  of  course,  puts  this 
responsibility  in  local  hands;  and.  in  all 
good  faith  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  should  not  without  democrati- 
cally enacted  constitutional  amendment 
turn  this  power  over  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  aside  from  the  constitutional 
reauson.  there  is  the  danger  that  adding 
this  substantial  burden  to  the  Central 
Government  may  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back  insofar  as  our 
national  .security  and  defense  obligations 
are  concerned.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
much  left  undone  today  in  the  field  of 
adequate  defen.se,  and  this  is  primarily 
becaase  we  are  unwilling  to  spend  and 
tax  adequately  even  for  this  primary 
function  of  government.  We  have  never 
really  had  an  all-out  program  in  inter- 
continental ballistics,  space  defen.se.  and 
other  tools  of  future  warfare.  We  are 
not  building  enough  Polaris  submarines. 
Even  our  ground  forces  are  using 
weapons  which  are  outmoded  and  they 
are  inadequate  in  numbers  when  their 
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counterparts  across  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
reallstlcallly  considered.  We  are  not 
adcquatel\'  handling  many  aspect^  of  our 
d 'fen.se  To  assume  a  new  multl-bllUon- 
dollar  program  of  Federal  Governmrnt 
in  the  face  of  Inadequate  handling  of  de- 
fense measures  seem.s  to  me  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

Another  way  in  which  our  national  de- 
fense will  be  eiidangrrr^d  by  the  Federal 
Government  taking  over  Ih**  educational 
system  is  jy  providing  a  c<'ntralized  arm 
of  goveinnent  much  more  easily  pene- 
trated by  enemy  ideological  and  e?<pio- 
nage  agents  than  could  ever  be  the  ra.se 
In  our  50  and  more  existing  educational 
systems 

It  is  folly  to  .say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  finance  a  program  of  gov- 
ernment without  controlling  It  It  Is 
fundamental  that  a  government  which 
takes  the  resixinslblllty  of  financing  work 
must  ultimately  control  the  nature  of  the 
governmental  operations  Federal  con- 
trol woulc  mean  reeimentation  of  think- 
ing, and  America  would  lose  by  this  proc- 
ess the  st:-ength  which  now  comes  to  the 
American  scene  from  diversified  points 
of  view.  h'O.st  expressed  m  the  motto  on 
the  front  of  our  national  seal.  "E  Plurl- 
bus  Unum,"  or  "Prom  Many  One." 

Education  is  the  la.st  important  func- 
tion of  government  which  will  move  to 
Washington  If  we  pass  this  legislation. 
Almost  ever>'  other  consequential  func- 
tion of  government  has  already  moved 
here  This  Is  a  move  away  from  democ- 
racy t)ecause  here  we  each  represent 
much  larger  segments  of  E>opulation  than 
the  State  legislators  and  we  are  more 
remote  from  our  constituents  in  dally 
contacts  with  them  If  we  relieve  local 
leaders  fiom  the  resp>ons!bllity  to  act  and 
lead  In  this  field,  we  will  be  further 
stifling  civic  leadership  at  the  grassroots. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  truthful  as- 
sertion that  there  Is  a  need  for  nation- 
wide financial  assistance  to  .schools  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Many  locali- 
ties are  doing  very  well  by  their  schools. 
Many  States  are  doing  very  well  by  their 
schools.  Others  could  do  so  if  they  would 
amend  tlieir  laws  or  State  constitutions. 
There  are  a  few  States,  probably  well  un- 
der 10.  where  a  very  difRcult  situation 
exists  from  a  financial  standpoint.  A 
measure  limited  to  such  States  could 
solve  all  of  the  problems  needed  to  be 
solved  without  the  danger  Involved  In 
the  mea.'^ure  before  us.  It  is  my  personal 
conclusion  that  we  should  defeat  this  leg- 
islation for  these  very  adequate  reasons. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hoffman  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Madden] 
made  a  most  eloquent  and  touching  ap- 
peal, but  he  failed  to  mention  some  of 
the  hard  facts.  Among  them,  his  dis- 
trict's responsibility  for  Its  present  situa- 
tion; the  State's  freedom,  until  recently, 
from  public  debt. 

The  gentleman  has  a  wonderful  and 
prosperous  community  down  around  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.  Lake  Michigan. 
a  lake  which  brings  the  district  an  un- 
limited supply  of  power  water,  shipping 


from  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  an  unexcelled  recrea- 
tional area. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  com- 
munity Is  prosperous,  that  Its  people  are 
intelligent  and  Industrious;  that  they 
are  law  abiding.  It  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  they  would  take  pride  In  being 
charncten/ed  as  being  dependent  upon 
other  States  for  eclucatlng  their  children, 
for  asking  any  other  community  to  pay 
for  any  progi*am  which  they  thought 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  con-- 
munlty. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  !Mr. 
Madden!  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of 
February,  1892.  He  Uved  there,  as  I 
understand  for  many  years,  perhaps  all 
of  his  life.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  his  people,  with  their 
financial  situation — with  that  of  his 
State.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  was  17  years  of  age  when  he  was 
born.  It  was  my  privilege  for  16  of  those 
years  to  Uve  at  Constantine.  Mich., 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joe  River,  not 
many  miles  from  the  home  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Even  in  those  days, 
Chicago  was  not  too  far  away,  and  on 
many  occasions,  I  had  opportunity  to  go 
through  his  district  and  the  adjoining 
territory  with  which  I  have  been 
familiar  ever  since  that  time.  It  is  a 
wonderful  community:  sand  dunes; 
recreational  areas;  prosperous  indus- 
tries. The  country  back  behind  the 
dunes  Is  very  fertile,  black  rich  land 
where  they  can  grow  anything.  Sure, 
the  gentleman  is  eloquent  in  behalf  of 
his  people.  Justly  so.  He  is  able.  He  is 
industrious.  He  is  progressive  and  he 
is  aggressive.  He  is  my  cotenant  over 
in  the  Methodist  Building  and  has  been 
for  years.  Under  Bishop  Oxnam.  how- 
could  he  be  otherwise? 

I  doubt  very,  very  much  that  his 
people,  though  he  certainly  knows  their 
attitude  far  better  than  do  I.  who  are 
self-supporting,  who  are  proud  of  their 
community,  who  are  intelligent,  would 
be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  him  ask  that 
other  communities  assume  an  obligation 
which  is  rightfully  theirs. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  does 
not  tell  you  how  the  situation  which  he 
describes  so  emotionally,  so  eloquently, 
so  appeaUngly.  and  which  we  will  all 
admit,  is  regrettable,  came  to  exist. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you. 

Some  great  capitalists,  men  with 
money,  thought  they  could  make  some 
more  money,  so  they  went  down  there  at 
the  end  of  the  lake,  and  what  did  they 
do?  Steel  plants.  You  can  hardly  see 
the  sun  at  noonday  because  of  the  smoke. 
Mile  upon  square  mile  is  covered  with 
mammoth  factories,  factories  which  are 
in  production  from  sunup  until  sun- 
down, turning  out  steel  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Mammoth  concerns,  busy  con- 
cerns, making  great  profit  because  the 
workers  are  Industrious,  the  equipment 
up  to  date,  and  all,  both  capitalists  and 
workers,  competent,  and  industrious. 
Management  brought  In  people  from  all 
over  the  country,  steelworkers.  How  did 
they  get  them?  They  paid  them  more 
money  than  anybody  else  could  afford  to 


pay  them.     Business,  Industry,  and  the 
workers  prospered,  the  community  grew. 

And  today,  as  one  flies  over  or  drives 
throui?h,  he  sees  adequate  highways, 
shopping  communities,  of  which  any  city 
could  well  be  proud  and  industries  con- 
tinually m  operation— a  pro.sperous  In- 
dustrial community  of  which  any  State 
might  well  be  proud. 

And  the  gentleman  comes  here  asking 
for  a  handout  The  gentleman  tells  us 
they  have  thousands  of  children  for 
whom  they  have  no  educational  facili- 
ties. They  have  gj'mnaslums,  they  have 
tennis  courts,  they  have  bowling  alleys, 
they  have  swimming  pools,  and  they 
have  Lake  Michigan  at  their  door. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  adequate  schools. 
The  f-entleman  and  his  constituents  live 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  favored  spots. 
It  is  one  of  the  world's  most  industrious 
and  profitable  localities. 

The  gentleman  has  a  big  heart  He 
has  a  big  heart  not  only  for  the  resi- 
dents of  his  own  district,  but  I  have 
often  heard  him  speak,  eloquently  and 
P'orsuasively.  always  convincingly,  in 
behalf  of  other  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  suspect,  though  I  do 
not  know,  that  he  would  liberalize  our 
immigration  laws,  that  he  would  bring 
In  from  wherever  In  the  world  that  they 
might  be.  people  less  fortunate  than 
are  his  own  people. 

However,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  ask- 
ing his  community,  his  constituents,  to 
impoverish  themselves  to  take  care  of 
others  less  fortunate.  Perhaps  his  fac- 
tories need  more  workers  and.  if  they 
do,  the  community  as  a  whole  should 
be  prepared  to  take  care  of  them  and 
their  children.  The  members  of  the 
increased  population  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred,  many  of  whom  came 
in  from  other  communities,  will  nat- 
urally have  children. 

You  cannot  prevent  them  from  having 
children.  Thank  heaven  for  that.  They 
should  be  taught,  educated. 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  It  has 
been  years  since  I  have  had  anyone  going 
to  school,  but  I  have  voted  for  every 
bond  issue  that  has  come  along. 

Why  do  you  not  tax  these  capitalists 
who  make  all  that  money  out  of  the  steel 
industry?  Why  not  tax  the  workers  in 
the  factories  and  the  cwners  of  the  fac- 
tories whatever  may  be  needed  to  edu- 
cate the  Individuals  of  that  community? 
Are  all  the  liberals  in  the  gentleman's 
district  in  favor  of  creating  a  burden, 
then  letting  the  rest  of  us  carry  if  Do 
the  gentleman's  constituents  lack  a  will- 
lngne.ss — they  rpr^ainly  have  the  abil- 
ity—to care  for  their  own  needs,  pay 
their  own  way? 

I  guess  they  have  three  shifts  down 
there  now.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  day  when  they  had  two  12- 
hour  shifts  in  their  industries,  and  I 
hope  we  never  return  to  it.  But  the 
money  those  boys  get.  There  is  only  one 
group  of  workei-s.  the  electricians,  who 
get  more.  They  get  $6  an  hour,  as  I  un- 
derstand. The  people  of  that  district 
ought  to  pay  to  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren. 
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But  what  does  the  gentleman  want  to 
do'  After  building  up  that  community, 
providmg  an  opportunity  for  the  wealthy 
to  get  wealthier,  for  the  worker  to  get 
ever  more  money,  what  do  they  do? 
They  come  along  and  they  do  not  want 
to  pay  their  own  way.  or.  if  they  do  want 
additional  educational  facilities,  they  do 
not  expect  to  pay  the  bill  themselves. 

While  we  outside  issue  bonds  and  build 
our  schools  and  pay  our  teachers,  they 
spend  their  money  in  some  other  way — 
as  IS  their  privilege  But  it  is  not  their 
right  to  ask  us  to  educate  their  children. 
Educators  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
multiplication  table  and  the  alphabet. 
All  they  think  about  now  is  how  they  can 
get  a  free  trip  to  the  moon,  recreate  the 
universe,  get  something  for  nothing. 

Look  at  the  bill  we  had  up  here  yes- 
terday: $30,000  in  it  for  entertainment. 
Not  long  ago  another  bill  with  a  million 
dollars  for  liquor  Xs  that  part  of  educa- 
tion? We  are  teaching  altogether  too 
many  things  which  are  desirable  but  not 
necessary  and  are  askmg  someone  eke  to 
pay  for  it.  Is  it  fair''  Is  it  right^  I  say 
it  is  not. 

We  ask  those  who  get  small  wages  to 
elect,  let  us  say.  Congressmen  who  will 
give  them  more — oh.  yes:  I  see  my  good 
friend  from  Chicago,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  a  wonderfully  capable 
gentleman,  always  in  favor  of  giving 
somebody  else  something  more,  which  is 
generous.  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  You 
will  vote  for  this  bill,  sure:  you  will  vote 
for  every  doggoned  bill  that  requires 
somebody  else  or  a  future  generation  to 
pay  for  it.  Is  it  right ''  Is  it  fair?  Is  it 
decent?  We  love  our  children,  we  love 
all  the  children  in  the  country:  we  want 
to  do  everything  we  can  for  them  except 
pay  the  bills  which  we  create  that  we 
pass  on  to  them — to  future  generations. 

In  a  few  days  will  come  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  amount  which  we  can  borrow- 
to  $290  or  $295  billion.  Why  go  through 
the  farce  of  writing  a  bill  limiting  our 
national  indebtedness'  It  seems  to  be 
apparent  that  we  will  borrow  as  long  as 
anyone  will  lend,  spend,  get  reelected, 
but  Hopkins-like,  pass  on  to  someone  in 
the  dim  and  distant  future  payment  of 
the  debts  we  make 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  t-o  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey  1 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
fartherest  from  my  thought  to  get  into 
such  an  argument  as  the  one  we  have 
just  been  listening  to  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  let  me  tell  you  that 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  general 
committee  spent  months  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  It  is  par- 
ticularly written  and  tailored  to  receive 
House  approval  The  job  that  faces  me 
and  other  proponents  of  this  legislation 
today  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  muddied  up 
from  the  introduction  of  a  lot  of  side 
issues. 

I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Allen  1. 
about  our  being  so  hard  up  that  we  are 
t;oing  to  have  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling: 
and  he  was  joined  by  my  good  friend 
the      gentleman      from      Illinois      [Mr. 


Mason  1,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, who  said  they  were  seeking  a 
rule  to  make  m  order  a  bill  lifting  the 
national  debt  ceiling  because  we  would 
be  overdrawn  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  if  that  were  not  done.  Let  me  say 
to  those  gentlemen  that  I  have  seen 
them  vote  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  of  $4,088 
million.  Rather  than  up  your  debt  let 
me  suggest  that  we  clip  foreign  aid  a 
biHion  dollars.     Vote  for  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  Is  he  saying  I  voted 
for  the  foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  notice  the  gentleman 
has  a  izuilty  look  about  him;  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ALI^N.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing I  voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr  BAILEY  You  voted  for  the  rule 
that  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  ALLEN.     No.  I  did  not 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield, 

Mr  GRIFFIN  The  gentleman  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  great 
length  of  time  was  spent  in  considering 
this  bill.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  were  no  hear- 
ings held  on  this  bill  before  it  was  re- 
ported 

Mr  BAILEY  There  have  been  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  When  was  the  last 
time  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  held 
hearins.s'' 

Mr  BAILEY  We  have  held  hearings 
in  the  field  of  school  construction  over 
the  past  4  years  and  held  heanngs  on 
H.R.  22  onlj-  last  year. 

There  wnere  plenty  of  hearings  held. 
Our  subcommittee  spent  weeks  and 
weeks  in  the  consideration  of  the  draft- 
ing of  this  measure 

Mr  GRIFFIN  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
mans  statement  concerning  the  con- 
sideration given  to  this  bill,  I  believe  it 
IS  incumbent  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
hearings  were  held  in  the  last  session — 
not  this  year — on  the  Murray -Metcalf 
bill      No  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  just 
does  not  w.-ant  to  understand,  that  is  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  quoted  a 
letter  from  the  National  Farm  Bureau  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  I  am  sorry 
he  did  not  also  mclude  the  US  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  because  those 
three  are  the  major  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  thi$  legislation 

At  this  time.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  list  of  national 
organizations  that  are  supporting  this 
legislation: 

National  E^ducation  Association. 

AFl^CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators. 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

National  Farmers  Union. 


American  Library  Association. 

National  Classroom  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 

United  Automobile  Workers  Union. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  U  S.A. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Jus- 
tice. 

Legislative  Assembly,  State  of  Oregon. 

American  Parents  Association. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HiESTANDl. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
appreciative  for  this  time  I  am  impelled 
to  comment  upon  the  solid  logic  and  the 
plain,  hard  facts  as  given  by  the  Rules 
Committee  member,  the  tientleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Allen  I.  He  hit  straight 
and  he  hit  home  His  remarks.  I  be- 
lieve, are  very  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  to  the  contrary  of 
popular  opinion,  this  is  not  a  school  bill. 
This  Ls  not  an  education  bill  This  is  a 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  theory  and  philos- 
ophy of  Federal  aid — Federal  aid  to  any- 
thing. 

When  we  come  to  legislate  in  any  com- 
mittee, the  first  »hing  we  should  do  is 
to  examine  the  need,  to  find  out  if  we 
have  a  need  for  the  legislation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr  GRirriNl. 
we  have  not  held  hearings  in  the  last 
2  years,  during  which  time  this  whole 
picture  of  need  has  rapidly  changed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  HIESTAND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  if  they  will  go  over  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  a  copy  of  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation, they  will  find  there  are  none 
available  The  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  that  there  were  no 
hearings  held  during  this  session.  Hear- 
ings were  held  a  year  ago  on  a  difTerent 
till.    Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  HIESTAND  That  is  correct  And 
there  is  no  basis  of  need  in  the  bill.  If 
we  are  going  to  legislate  to  aid  some- 
body or  something  we  should  have  a  basis 
of  need  so  that  the  assi.'^tance  will  go 
to  the  places,  the  districts  and  the  peo- 
ple who  need  it.  But  there  is  nothing 
like  that  in  this  bill,  which  to  me  is  a 
basic  weakness  Whether  we  agree  on 
the  philosophy  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion or  not,  certainly  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  fatal  weakness 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  statistics  in  the  minority  report  on 
this  matter  with  reference  to  the  basis 
of  need.  The  trend  has  shifted.  We 
are  rapidly  catching  up  with  what  was 
alleged  to  be  need.  There  will  always  be 
some  spots  in  the  United  States  where 
they  need  more  schools.  It  will  vary 
from  time  to  time  as  various  districts 
catch  up.  I  have  one  district  in  the  fast- 
growing  district  that  I  represent  that 
has  38  empty  schoolrooms  They  over- 
built a  little  bit,  but  they  will  catch  up 
eventually.  This  lack  of  basis  of  need 
is  fatal.  This  formula  of  distribution  of 
funds  In  this  bill  Is  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  the  vari- 
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ous  states  and  in  various  areas,  regard- 
less of  whether  there  are  schools  that 
have  a  need  or  not. 

We  would  take  from  the  people  either 
by  direct  or  indirect  taxes  nearly  one 
thousand  million  of  consumer  dollars  to 
redistribute  without  regard  to  need. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  that  just  be 
called  ridiculous?  Is  that  a  worthy  bill, 
worthy  of  consideration  by  this  House? 
Furthermore  I  asked  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  whether  this  was  Federal 
aid  in  a  temporary  or  an  emrrKency  or  a 
permanent  program.  I  could  not  get  the 
answer.  They  dodged  and  twisted  and 
turned  and  had  to  agree  that  it  was  a 
■J-year  proposition.  But.  you  and  I 
Anow  that  once  the  camel's  no.se  gets 
under  the  tent,  even  if  it  is  for  $10,000, 
up  she  goes  from  there.  Most  of  this 
money,  of  course,  will  be  spread,  most  of 
the  actual  money,  rmht  in  the  very  first 
year,  because  there  are  no  matching 
funds.  From  there  on  it  is  matching 
funds.  But,  from  then  on.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  will  be  consumers'  dollars  rather 
than  taxi>ayers'  dollars,  because  we  may 
balance  the  budget  shortly,  and  the 
money  will  have  to  be  raLsed  by  Indirect 
taxation. 

Now.  may  1  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  district  I  represent 
in  Los  An>:eles  County  there  is  a  very 
large  school  bond  issue  coming  up  this 
fall.  And.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  school  bond  issues  coming  up 
in  many  of  your  di.'^tricts  throughout  the 
United  States.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  do 
you  suppose  those  bond  issues  are  going 
to  CArry?  Oh.  no;  they  are  going  to  fall 
flat,  and  they  are  going  to  fall  fiat 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  npr>ose  the  bill  and  I 
opix>se  the  rule,  and  I  hope  it  Is  defeated. 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr  KasemI. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent the  district  adjacent  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Hie- 
stand  1  who  just  preceded  me  Our  dis- 
tricts are  very  similar  in  character.  We 
have  both  enjoyed  a  tremendous  growth 
rate  in  the  last  10  years  I  cannot  give 
you  the  specifics  as  to  his  district,  but 
there  is  a  desp)erate  need  for  school 
buildings  as  well  as  for  money  to  pay 
teachers  in  my  district,  although  we 
have  a  high  level  of  Income  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  In  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  single 
reason  that  I  wanted  to  be  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  it 
was  to  come  here  and  work  towards  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
because  I  realize  that  in  these  modern 
times — and  it  has  been  so  for  decades — ■ 
the  children  of  the  TJnited  States  are 
our  principal  and  capital  assets.  To  say 
that  it  is  a  local  responsibility  or  State 
responsibility  or  national  responsibility 
to  educate  and  care  for  the  children  is 
the  pure.st  sophistry  that  has  no  logical 
base.  The  question  is  not  who  has  the 
responsibility,  but  It  Is  who  is  able  to 
bear  the  responsibility  Home  owners 
cannot  indefinitely  be  asked  to  increase 
the  burdens  on  their  properties,  and 
that  is  e.ssentlally  where  it  comes  from 


in  our  district  in  order  to  bear  the  cost 
of  education.  The  cost  of  education  is 
properly  chargeable  to  the  people  in 
commerce,  in  industry,  and  it  is  charge- 
able on  the  ability-to-pay  program, 
which  inevitably  draws  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  area  of  responsibihty. 
The  responsibility  is  where  the  ability 
lies. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mold 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illuiois 
;  Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  considering  a  resolution  which 
would  permit  this  House  to  deal  with 
legislation  providing  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities.  It  is  my 
very  honest  opinion  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  tills  problem  unless  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  one  out  every 
seven  children  in  America  today  attends 
nonpublic  schools.  Later  in  the  day  I 
hope  tliat  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
which  will  provide  a  loan  program  for 
these  private  schools.  Since  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  point  of  order 
might  be  raised.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  manager 
of  this  resolution,  whether  or  not  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  in  any  way 
discussed  or  considered  this  particular 
aspect  of  this  legislation:  a  proposal  to 
provide  a  loan  program  for  private 
schools  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  There  was  general 
discu.«5Sion  on  many  subjects  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  bills  before  the  committee.  We 
had  the  Metcalf  bill,  we  had  a  Senate 
bill  and  we  had  the  bill  now  before  us, 
H.R.  10128.  We  granted  a  rule.  H.  Res. 
538,  which  makes  in  order  this  bill.  It 
IS  an  open  rule.  I  think  the  question 
the  gentleman  a.«;ked  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  Parhamentarian  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  germane 
to  the  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation.  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  final  question.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  did  not  reject  an  amendment, 
or  suggestion  that  when  the  bill  comes 
up  for  amendment,  an  ameniment  could 
be  offered  to  provide  the  loan  program 
for  private  schools? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Of  course,  that  would 
have  no  bearing  on  what  the  Committee 
on  Rules  did.  As  I  said,  we  discussed  a 
number  of  things.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
of  interest  to  the  House  to  know  just 
what  happened  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  offer  his  amendment  and  have  the 
presiding  officer  rule  on  it. 

Mr.  AT.T.FN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  this  should  be 
added,  that  we  did  not  have  any  request 
before  the  committee  waiving  points  of 
order.  All  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  asked  for  an  open  rule,  which 
we  granted. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr,  Alger  1. 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  folks  in 
Texas  I  strongly  suspect  are  heartily  op- 
posed to  Federal  aid  to  education.  At 
least,  we  were  earlier  sent  a  resolution 
from  the  State  legislature,  and  the  logic 
of  that  resolution,  which  all  Texas 
Members  received,  is  certainly  appropri- 
ate today.  Federal  aid  means  Federal 
control.  There  is  no  Federal  money. 
The  money  comes  from  the  same  pockets 
back  home.  There  is  no  greater  interest 
in  children  and  in  education  than  that 
of  parents  and  local  groups.  Another 
Federal  law  changes  nothing  and  in  this 
case  solves  nothing. 

Therefore.  I  personally  am  opposed  to 
the  bill.  I  hope  we  will  vote  down  the 
rule  and,  if  we  pass  the  rule,  that  we  will 
vote  down  the  biU. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

House  Concttirent  Resolution  35 
Whereas  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed 
unprecedented  growth  In  enroHment  in  the 
public  school  system  ol  Texaf .  and  it  is  esil- 
:nated  tliat  there  will  be  even  greater  growth 
in  the  future;  and 

Whereas  enrollment  in  the  pubUc  schools 
of  Texas  has  increased  34  5  percent  since  1941 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  such  enrollment  will 
increase  74.6  percent  between  now  and  1970; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  fur- her  estimated  that  more 
than  64.000  new  classrooms  at  a  tcitAl  cost  of 
at  least  $1,928  million  will  be  required  to 
care  for  this  increased  enrollment  and  to 
replace  obsolete  facilities,  and 

Whereas  although  many  school  districts  In 
the  State  will  be  able  to  secure  necessary 
financing  of  such  additional  facilities 
throtigh  ordinary  commercial  channels, 
others— especially  those  hard  hit  by  drought 
conditions  and  other  adverse  economic  fac- 
tors, and  those  which  have  already  incurred 
large  bonded  indebtedness — will  find  It  diffi- 
cult If  not  Impossible  to  secure  necessary 
financing  through    these  sources;    and 

Whereas  school  districts  in  such  circum- 
stances will  necessarily  look  to  some  higher 
level  of  government  for  aid  aiid  assistance 
in  meeting  their  needs;  and 

Whereas  there  is  currently  pending  lu  Con- 
gress a  bill  providing  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction  which  would  provide  about  $19 
million  a  year  to  Texas  .schools  for  the  next 
4  year.s — or  a  total  of  about  |76  million  for 
the  4-year  period;  and 

Where.-is  Federal  aid  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  loans  is  almost  inevitably  accompanied 
by  Federal  control  and  direction  which  could 
result  m  Federal  usurpation  of  the  right  of 
the  citizens  of  Texas  to  maintain,  control. 
op)erate,  and  support  their  own  public 
schools;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Legislature  now  has 
under  consideration  a  prop>osal  to  create  a 
st.itewide  public  school  building  authority 
which  would  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
some  $200  million  in  bonds  to  create  a  re- 
volving fund  which  could  be  drawn  upon 
by  local  school  districts  which  cannot  secure 
adequate  financing  for  building  construction 
through  Commercial  loan  services;  and 

Whereas  this  proposal,  if  adopted,  would 
provide  Texas  school  districts  with  more 
thgin  twice  the  amount  of  aid  called  for  to 
the  current  Federal  proposal  and  would  en- 
able Texas  schools  to  meet  their  building 
needs  without  accepting  Federal  assistance 
and  control :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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ReMlved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring, most  urgently  reconunends  that  the 
Texas  congressional  delegation  In  Washing- 
ton oppose  the  bills  now  under  considera- 
tion which  would  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  local  school  districts,  whether 
for  construction  of  classroom  facilities,  sup- 
plementing teachers'  salaries,  or  for  other 
similar  purposes;    and  be  It   further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  In 
the  Congress   of   tlie   United   States. 

Waggoner     Carr. 
Soeak-rr  of  the  House. 
Ben  Ramsey 
Pre-iid'-'nt  nf  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fttlton  : 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  telegram  from  the  president 
of  the  Congress  of  Parent-Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
pomt  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  a  telegram  which  I 
have  received  from  Mrs.  Horace  H. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Tea<:hers.  Mrs. 
Johnson  lives  in  Bridgeville.  Pa.,  near 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  telegram  was  sent 
from  a  meetmg  of  the  congress  which 
was  being  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
event  of  our  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tion bill  in  Congress. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Pa^  May  24.  I960. 
Hon.  James  G    Fulton. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.   D  C 

As  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  telegram  be  read  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  Wednesday  when  Fed- 
eral support  for  education  Is  being  debated 
and  discussed 

The  Pennsylvania  Congress  strongly  favors 
Federal  support  for  education  as  provided  In 
the  Senate  bills,  as  amended  by  Senator 
Clark,  of  our  State  Our  State  congress 
Joins  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  In  pressing  for  passage  of  a  measure 
at  this  session  of  Congress  which  will  pro- 
vide Federal  moneys  to  scho^il  construction 
and  or  teachers'  salaries.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  2.500  local  unit  leaders  express 
a  concern  for  the  need  for  Federal  support 
to  aid  m  financing  educational  programs  in 
their  communities.  This  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania  to  vote 
for  a  measure  which  will  provide  Federal 
support  for  construction  and  or  teachers' 
salaries. 

Mrs    Horace  H    Johnson, 
President,  Penwiylvania  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House 
divided  and  there  were— ayes  15  L  noes 

47. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  -oil. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  there 
were— yeas  309,  nays  97,  not  voting  26, 
as  follows: 

[Role  No     1031 
YEAS— 309 


Mich. 


Adair 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alford 

Andersen. 

Minn 
.Anderson, 

Mont. 
.\i.drews 
Anfu«o 
.■\  rends 
Asiiley 
Asplnall 
Auchinclosa 
Ay  res 
Bailey 
Balcer 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barret: 
Ba-ss   N  H 
Bass.  Tenn 
Bates 
Becker 
Bef'kworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Soggs 
Boil-.ng 
Basrh 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Brav 

Breeding 

Brook 

Brwjks,  Tex. 

BroomfleM 

Brown   Mo 

Burdick 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke.  Mass 

Bvrne.  Pa 

Cahill 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Casey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenowe'h 

Church 

Clarlc  I 

Coad  I 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooiey 

Corbet t 

Curtin 

Curtis.  Ma.ss. 

Curtis.  Mo 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

De'.aney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinski 

Dlgfcs 

Dingell 

Dixc  n 

Donohue 

D<irn.  NY. 

Downing 

Dulsltl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott.  Ala. 

EUott,  P». 

Everett 

Evms 


Pallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Penton 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraz'er 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Ciarmatz 

Gavin 

George 

Gtaimo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

GrlfUn 

Griffiths 

Gross 

GTibser 

Ha  gen 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Harrl.s 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 
Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Colo 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  WLs. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo, 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

Kln^.  Utah 

Klrwan 

KluczynsJcl 

Knox 

Kowalslcl 

Kv! 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 


Lennon 

LeslnskI 

Levering 

Llbonail 

Llnd.say 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOlnley 

McOovern 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaiHlard 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George,  P. 
Miller,  N  Y. 
Milltken 
MlU.s 
Mitchell 
Moeller 

Munagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

M o.-r  s   N    Mex 

Morris.  Okla. 

Morrison 

M08.S 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mumina 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norrell 

O  Brien,  III 

OBrlen.  NY. 

O  Hara,  111 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

ONelll 

Oliver 

OBmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pellv 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinskl 

Qu;e 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Raln.s 

Randall 
Reece.  Tenn. 
Rees.  Kans. 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers.  Maas. 
Rooney 


Roosevelt 

Stratton 

Wallhauser 

Rostenkowskl 

Stubbleneld 

Walter 

Roush 

Sullivan 

Wampler 

Rutherford 

Teague,  Calif. 

Watu 

St  George 

Teller 

WeU 

Santangelo 

Thomas 

Westland 

Saund 

Thompson,  N  J 

Wharton 

Schneebell 

Thompson,  Tex 

Widnall 

Schwengel 

Thorn  berry 

Wlcr 

Selden 

Toll 

W.lSOD 

Shelley 

Tollefson 

Wolf 

Shipley 

Trimble 

Wright 

Slkes 

Udall 

Yates 

Slsk 

UUman 

Young 

Slack 

Vanlk 

Younger 

Smith.  Iowa 

Van  Zandt 

Zablookl 

SUgsen 

Walnwrlght 
NAYS— «7 

Zelenko 

Abbltt 

Oary 

Pillion 

Abernethy 

Oathlngs 

Poage 

Alger 

Ooodell 

Poff 

Allen 

Haley 

Preston 

Ashmore 

Halleck 

Ray 

Aver>- 

HarrlBon 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Barden 

Hemphill 

Riley 

Baumhart 

Henderson 

Rivers.  SO. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Herlong 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Berry 

He«8 

Saylor 

Betta 

Hlestand 

Schenck 

Blltch 

Hoffman   111. 

Scherer 

Bolton 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Short 

Bow 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Boykln 

Jensen 

Smith.  Calif 

Brooks,  La. 

Johansen 

Smith.  Kans. 

Brown.  Oa 

Kltchln 

Smith.  Mlaa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Lafore 

Smith.  Va 

BroyhUl 

Landrum 

Springer 

Budge 

Latta 

Taber 

Burleson 

Lipscomb 

Teague.  Tex 

Byrnes.  Wis 

McCuUoch 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Chlperfleld 

McDonough 

Tuck 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Utl 

Cramer 

McSweeu 

Van  Pelt 

Cunningham 

Marshall 

Vinson 

Davis.  Ga 

Maaon 

Weaver 

Devine 

Michel 

Whitener 

Dorn, S  C 

Minahall 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Murray 

Williams 

Ftsher 

Norblad 

Wlthrow 

Flynt 

Passman 

Forrester 

Pllcher 

NOT  VOnNG— 26 

Alexander 

Cederberg 

Sheppard 

Barry 

Dooley 

Slier 

Bentley 

Doyle 

Spence 

Blatnlk 

Durham 

Steed 

Boland 

H^-bert 

Taylor 

Bonner 

Kilburn 

Thompson,  La. 

Brewster 

Machrowicz 

Willis 

Buckley 

Pfost 

Wlnstead 

Canfleld 

Scott 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Canfleld  for,  with  Mr  Taylor  against. 
Mr  Slier  for.  with  Mr  Kilburn  against. 
Mr.  Bentley  for.  with  Mr    Dooley   against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Tollefson  with  Mr    Hubert. 
Mr.  Cederberg  with  Mr   Buckley. 
Mr.  Barry  with  Mr    Sheppard 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr  BARDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR  10128 •  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  constructing  school 
facilities. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Comnittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10128.  with 
Mr.  FoRAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr  McCormack.  Mr  chairman,  I 
understand  that  inquiry  has  been  made 
about  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  advise  the  Members  that  if  this  bill 
is  dispc>sed  of  on  tomorrow,  and  if  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  bring  up  the  bill 
H.R  11761.  there  will  be  no  further  busi- 
ne.«^  for  the  balance  of  the  week.  In 
other  words,  we  will  complete  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  this  week.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  meet  on  Friday  so  we  can  ad- 
journ over  until  Tuesday  rather  than 
going  from  Thursday  to  Monday,  which 
is  May  30. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"^ 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  What  will  happen  to 
the  two  agricultural  bills  that  were 
scheduled  for  consideration  this  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  If  we  dbp<ise  of 
thi.s  bill  in  lime  to  bring  up  one  of  them. 
I  should  like  to  call  up  for  consideration 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  bill. 
The  othfT  one  will  go  over  until  next  week 
any^ivay.  Maybe  both  of  them  will  go 
over  until  next  week  But  if  we  com- 
plete this  bill  on  tomorrow,  and  I  imag- 
ine It  will  take  a  good  part  of  tomorrow, 
and  there  is  no  lime  to  consider  one  of 
these  bills,  it  is  our  intention  to  have  no 
more  legislative  bu.sine.ss  except,  as  I 
said,  if  there  is  lime  we  will  consider 
HR  11761  We  do  not  intend  to  have 
anj-  legislation  up  for  consideration  on 
Friday.  We  will  meet  only  to  adjourn 
so  that  wo  may  go  over  until  Tuesday 
rather  than  to  adjourn  from  Thursday  to 
Monday 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.   McCORMACK      I   yield 

Mr.  HOEVEN  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  asked  the  House  to 
convene  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Ml-  McCORMACK  I  already  have 
that   p>ermission. 

Mr.  HOEVEN     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARDEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  uentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey  I. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
third  time  within  the  last  4  years.  I  speak 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  in  behalf 
of  a  bill  authorizing  aiiproprialions  to 
sussL-^t  the  States  in  the  construction  of 
public  school  facilities. 

The  bill  that  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagies  today  is  a  compromise  bill.  You 
might  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  4  years 
of  ellort  to  draft  language  which  can  be 
supiorted  by  every  Member  of  the  House 
who  believes  that  it  is  neccssai-y  for  tlie 
Federal  Government  to  participate  in 
the  effort  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  boys  and  girls. 

B(?fore  going  into  a  summary  of  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  problem 
and  the  approach  we  have  made  to  it 
in  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  there 
IS  any  responsible  citizen  of  this  country 


who  does  not  believe  that  improvement 
is  needed  in  our  educational  systems.  In 
order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  cold 
war.  as  well  as  the  challenge  of  the 
future,  we  must  make  it  possible  to  offer 
higher  caliber  educational  opportunities 
to  a  greater  number  of  boys  and  girls. 
To  say  that  we  believe  tliis  is  almost  as 
if  we  were  to  announce  our  opjx>sition 
to  sin 

Regardless  of  the  cliches,  better  cali- 
ber education  does  cost  more  money:  in 
fact,  even  if  our  quality  of  education 
were  to  remain  .static,  the  cost  would  rise 
as  enrollment  increases,  so  dollars  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  improving 
education. 

I.  for  one,  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  interest 
in  improving  education.  We  have  that 
interest  because  of  our  requirements  for 
national  security,  and  we  have  that  re- 
sponsibility becau.se  of  the  very  high 
mobility  of  our  population  There  was 
once  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  people 
of  one  section  of  the  country  just  did 
not  give  a  tinker's  damn  about  the  edu- 
cation offered  in  another  .section  of  the 
country.  Even  if  that  were  ever  true, 
it  is  no  longer  the  case.  So  the  only  way 
in  which  citizens  in  one  area  may  ex- 
press an  interest  in  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  another  area,  is  through 
the  Federal  Ck)veniment. 

Mr.  HOFFTklAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  BAILEY     I  yield. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  noted  for  having  a  pleasant  dis- 
position, and  today  it  is  especially  bad, 
and  I  just  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  goinc  to  hang  around  today 
and  see  that  we  have  a  quorum  in  order 
that  tiip  gentleman  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
You  are  a  pontleman  and  a  scholar. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  de- 
serve It. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Now.  we  have  in  this 
great  land  of  ours  a  long  tradition  that 
education  is  controlled  at  the  local  level. 
Therefore,  no  one  is  about  to  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Government  express  its 
interest  in  improved  educational  op- 
portunities by  imposing  standards,  by 
determining  curricula,  by  determining 
teacher  qualifications,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Tliat  leaves  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  one  avenue  of  a.ssistance  in 
upgrading  educational  opportunities, 
and  that  is  by  utilization  of  its  broader 
tax  base  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

Therefore,  we  come  to  the  number  of 
dollars  which  the  Federal  Government 
shall  contribute;  the  purpo.se  for  which 
they  will  be  contributed,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  Federal  participation,  as  the  is- 
sues to  be  resolved  Broadly  speaking. 
advocates  of  Federal  participation  fall 
into  two  major  groups:  One.  thote  who 
feel  that  the  Federal  dollar  should  be 
used  for  the  broadest  possible  support 
of  education:  and.  two.  those  who  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
limited  to  what  our  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania refers  to  as  "brick  and  mortar." 


Many  wlio  recognize  the  need  for 
Federal  participation — such  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— have  expressed  the  fear  that  if 
the  Federal  dollar  is  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  teachers,  the  risk  cf 
Federal  control  is  too  great.  They  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  assists  in  financing  the  cost 
of  classrcK  m  construction,  it  will  release 
addiiional  State  and  local  dollars  to  be 
u.sed  to  pay  higher  teachers'  salaries  and 
for  other  educational  costs.  Further- 
more, these  folks  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  express  tlie  Federal  responsibil- 
ity is  to  get  in  now  and  get  out  quickly. 

So,  we  have  a  bill  which  is  confined  to 
classroom  construction  assistance,  and 
one  that  has  the  Federal  Government 
.uetting  out  within  3  years:  except  for 
tho.se  States,  if  any.  who  choose  the 
administration's  debt  retirement  option. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some 
of  us  have  an  additional  feeling  that  if 
we  can  afford  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
building  clas.'^rooms  all  over  the  world, 
we  can  also  afford  to  spend  some  money 
for  the  same  purpose  here  at  home.  I 
am  advised  that  the  current  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  contains  something 
over  $41  million  in  new  money  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  This  does  not  in- 
clude an  Item  of  $20  million  in  the  chil- 
dren's fund  which  is  mastly  educational. 
During  recent  years,  we  have  spent  over 
$100  million  on  education  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  not  $1  to  provide  much 
needed  classrooms  in  the  United  States 
except  under  Public  Law  815,  which,  in 
part,  is  a  pajTnent  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Now  what  is  the  need,  if  any.  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  classroom  construc- 
tion? As  was  indicated  in  the  majority 
report,  this  bill  was  drafted  with  the  1959 
survey  on  eruolLment.  teachers,  and 
.school  hou.sing  as  a  basis.  This  is  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Department  obtains  its  information  from 
the  people  who  have  the  most  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  the  States — the  chief 
State  school  officers. 

Through  the  years  it  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite pastime  of  many  to  play  a  "num- 
bers game"  with  these  annual  surveys. 
Admittedly,  they  are  not  precise  data. 
but  if  they  are  reviewed  in  the  proper 
light,  they  become  very  persuasive,  and. 
they  do,  m  fact,  clearly  reflect  trends. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  has  j^riman-  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation  within  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  has  been  dealing  with 
these  surveys  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  our  considered  conclusion  that  if  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  chief  State 
srhool  officers  of  needed  classroom  con- 
struction within  the  individual  States 
have  erred,  they  have  done  so  on  the  con- 
seiTative  side.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  data  included  in  the  fall  survey  are 
not  subject  to  e.stimation,  but  are  readily 
determinable.  The  data  to  which  I  refer 
are  the  figures  on  classrooms  built  and 
those  on  pupil  enrollment.  It  is  ex- 
tremely significant  to  note  that  from  the 
fall  of  1956  to  the  fall  of  1959,  210,730 
cla.ssrooms  have  been  constructed  in  the 
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50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  yet.  as  of  last  September,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  excess  of  normal  capacity 
was  1,883,000. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  the  States 
and  local  communities  are  making  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  provide  the  class- 
rooms necessary  to  educate  our  boys  and 
gi-ls.  but  they  are  falling  short  by  more 
than  50.000  as  of  this  school  year. 

The  bill.  H.R.  10128.  provided  the 
maximum  amount  of  Federal  and  State 
dollars  are  used,  will  construct  bfiween 
40.000  and  41,000  classrooms. 

We  have  another  yardstick  against 
which  to  measure  the  data  submitted  by 
the  Department,  and  that  is  the  experi- 
ence under  Public  Laws  SI 5  and  874. 
These  two  programs  operate  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  On  the  basis  of  the 
final  applications  for  current  year  en- 
titlement submitted  by  about  75  percent 
of  the  participating  school  district.^,  we 
find  that  enrollment  of  Federally  con- 
nected children  has  increased  durin?  the 
present  school  year  by  8  percent  from 
the  1958-59  school  year,  and  that  the 
cost  per  pupil  has  risen  by  8  percent.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  per  pupil  cost 
under  Public  Law  874  is  tied  directly  to 
the  per  pupil  expenditures  by  the  States 
and  local  communities.  I  believe  this 
proves  conclusively  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  will  find  it  increas- 
ingly diflflcult  to  do  more  than  try  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  tide  of  enrollment. 

The  favorite  phase  of  the  annual  sur- 
vey, which  those  who  play  the  numbers 
game  seize  upon  are  the  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  obsolescent  classroom.^  The 
numbers  game  people  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  some  smister  plot  exists  to  de- 
clare obsolete  any  schoolhouse  that  is 
somewhat  less  sumptuous  than  the  most 
recently  constructed  luxury  hotel  on  the 
Florida  gold  coast.  Yet  we  find  that 
tune  and  again  even  our  mo.st  modem 
schoolbuildings  fall  short  of  being  ade- 
quate. We  have  seen  a  prime  example 
under  our  very  noses  Recently  an  ele- 
mentary school  at  West  Lanham  Hills 
in  Prmce  Georges  Coimty.  Md  ,  burned 
Fortimately,  the  fire  occurred  at  night 
when  not  one  of  the  600  pupils  was  in  the 
building.  The  buildin?  was  constructed 
in  1952.  The  Washington  PZvening  Star 
for  Thursday.  March  24.  m  a  page  1  news 
item  had  this  to  say : 

County  Pire  Marshal  La'x-T-ence  R  Woltz 
said  if  the  school  had  been  equipped  with 
the  proper  number  of  flrestops — areas  Insu- 
lated with  sheetrock — the  damage  would  have 
been  c*>ntined  to  a  much  smaller  area  He 
»aid  that  the  county  building  code  calls  for 
firestops,  but  it  has  not  been  enforced. 

Just  last  month  architects  told  school  offi- 
cers that  if  the  code  was  rigidly  enforced, 
the  cost  of  schools  would  rise  10  to  15  per- 
cent. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  one 
life  was  lost  in  that  fire,  but  I  believe 
it  points  up  the  manner  in  which  local 
school  officials  have  been  forced  to  cut 
corners  to  stretch  the  school  dollar  just 
as  far  as  it  possibly  ^iH  gO- 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  example 
One  evening  late  last  fall,  at  about  6:30 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a  young  mother 
came  to  the  schoolhouse  to  pick  up  her 
6-year-old     daughter.     Driving     slowly. 


she  tume4l  a  comer  and  ran  over  a 
9-year-old  boy  coming  home  from  this 
same  schoolhouse  on  his  bicycle  The 
boy  died.  This  trapedy  happf-'ned  be- 
cause the  9-year-old  boy  and  the  6-year- 
old  girl  were  attending  school  on  u  swin? 
shift,  and  during  many  months  of  the 
school  yeaj.  the  schoolday  closed  after 
darkness  had  fallen. 

Do  we  dare,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  becuile 
ourselves  with  doctrinaire  arguments 
and  the  numbers  game  when  newspai^ers 
remind  us  that  the  lives  of  children— the 
same  little  children  we  expect  to  lead  us 
tomorrow— are  endangered"'  I  think 
not.  Mr,  Chairman,  before  goint:  into 
the  summnr\-  of  the  bill  itself,  I  should 
like  to  di*cuss  one  other  survey  made 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfiue 

I  refer  to  the  suncy  of  public  school 
classroom  shortases  in  the  fall  of  1959 
in  boiTowed-up  districts. 

This  survey  showed  that  in  237  b<:ir- 
rowed-up  districts  there  was  a  cUtS'-room 
shortage  of  3,056  Now,  these  data  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  problem  of 
classroom  shortage  in  school  distncus 
unable  to  finance  new  construction  is 
very  small 

The  Department  itself  admitted  that 
its  definition  of  a  borrowed -up  district 
was  narrow  and  restricted.  It  further 
admonished  that  only  a  small  part  of 
the  problem  of  financing  school  con- 
struction Is  measured  by  the  survey — the 
first  such  survey  that  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken. Furthermore,  the  Department 
is  conducting  a  new  sur\ey  m  somewhat 
more  detail  m  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  number  of  school  districts  where  the 
issuance  Of  new  bonds  is  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  legal  impossibility. 

I  think  I  should  need  only  to  point  out 
that  in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
there  are  at  least  seven  counties  which, 
under  the  narrow  limitations  of  the  sur- 
vey conducted  in  February  of  this  year, 
would  be  shown  to  have  borrowing  ca- 
pacity, but  whose  borrowing  capacity 
amounted  to  $25  000  or  less.  In  the  fall 
of  1957,  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Education  submitted  a  questionnaire  to 
each  of  ttc  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
ty that  has  participated  in  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874.  School  district 
after  school  district  reported  that  when 
they  had  used  up  75  to  80  percent  of  their 
lecral  debt  limit,  it  became  a  practical 
impo.ssibility  to  market  construction 
bonds 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not 
limited  to  the  narrow  purpose  of  pro- 
viding classrooms  only  to  those  areas 
where  there  remains  no  more  bonding 
capacity  and  where  there  exists  a  short- 
age of  classrooms. 

The  eoal  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
LTam  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, is  not  only  to  accompli.sh  this  pur- 
pose, but  to  provide  some  assistance  that 
will  in  turn  release  to  the  local  com- 
munitv  tax  dollars  for  teachers'  salaries. 
This  bill.  H.R.  10128.  Ls  a  modest  bill. 
The  annual  appropriation  of  325  million 
is  the  ajnount  thp  President  recom- 
mended him.self  in  1957.  We  have  com- 
promised conflicting  ideologies  within 
the  subcommittee  by  having  it  a  straight 
grant  for  the  first  year,  and  by  providing 


for  matching  for  the  second  and  third 
year;  also  during  the  second  and  third 
year,  we  have  given  to  the  States  the 
option  of  a  capital  grant  or  of  debt  re- 
tirement ii.v<istance.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  is  the  bi.R  area  of  compromi.se 
between  tlie  majority  members  of  the 
rommittef  and   the  administration. 

The  number  of  classrooms  to  be  con- 
structs! under  this  bill  is  between  40  and 
41  thousand,  somewhat  les.s  than  the 
number  re<iuired  to  tiike  care  of  the  ex- 
ce-v;  enrollment  at  the  berinning  of  1959. 
po  that  however  you  play  the  numbers 
game,"  the  biU  is  aimed  most  directly  at 
the  shortiiee  that  may  be  most  accurately 
measured  Moreover,  we  have  provided 
in  the  bill  that  the  State  education 
agency  will  make  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner annually  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  construction  of  school  facil- 
ities on  forms  to  be  provided  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  we  require  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  report  these  data  to  the 
Congress.  In  this  way  we  believe  we  can 
determine  accurately  whether  this  bill 
IS  adequate  or  inadequate 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  if  we  pass  it. 
I  am  confident  we  can  reach  an  early 
agreement  with  the  other  body,  and  I 
believe  that  its  modesty  will  act  hi  its 
favor  at  the  White  House. 

In  February  1960  during  hearings  on 
the  mutual  security  bill,  Mi-s.  Churc-h 
afiked — page  20.  part  1  of  hearings; 

What  Is  the  whole  amount  in  the  proposed 
bUl  for  educational  purposes? 

Agency  supplied  thr  follcwing  infor- 
mation— page  34 ; 

In  addition  to  the  $20  million  program  for 
education  and  trmiung  In  tropical  Africa, 
the  profHjsed  fiscal  year  1961  prt-Kram*  in- 
cludes •41.d55.0<X)  111  the  field  of  education 
per  se.  This  amount  is  made  up  of  $31.- 
676,000  under  the  bilateral  technical  coop- 
eration program;  •7.519.000  under  special 
•Mlstance;  and  »2, 760,000  under  defense  sup- 
port. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  entire  technical 
cooperation  program  for  which  $206  .500.0(X) 
Is  requested,  is  "education.  '  In  that  It  is 
primarily  a  program  of  exchange  of  knowl- 
edge. On  tills  basis,  the  total  for  education 
and  training  In  the  fiscal  year  1961  request 
Is  $238,779,000. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Briefly. 

Mr.  DENT,  Is  it  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding that  under  the  present 
amended  Mutual  Security  Act  counter- 
part funds  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
debtor  nations  are  forgiven  if  that  coun- 
try uses  said  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses or  loans  them  to  otlier  under- 
developed nations  for  educational 
purposes? 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Provided  they  are  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  other  improvements 
of  a  local  character.  What  I  am  trymg 
to  say  is  that  it  is  not  confined  alone  to 
education.  They  can  use  it  for  educa- 
tional purposes  but  there  are  other  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  permitted  to 
use  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  main  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  debts  are 
forgiven  if  they  use  the  money  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  and  these  debts  rep- 
resent American  taxpayer  dollars. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  this  ob- 
servation. During  recent  years  we  have 
sp<?nt  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
education  in  the  rest  of  the  world  but 
not  one  dollar  to  provide  much  needed 
classrooms  in  these  United  States,  except 
under  Public  Law  815  which  in  part  is 
fo."  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

May  I  remind  you  that  I  was  the  spon- 
sor of  Public  Law  815.  I  know  befor^  the 
afternoon's  debate  is  over  somebody  is 
going  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  It  IS  a  bad  precedent  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  into  the  field 
of  local  educational  matters.  They  say 
it  is  a  bad  precedent. 

Let  me  remind  the  Meml>ers  of  the 
H  juse  today  that  in  1836  during  the  sec- 
ond administration  of  Andrew  Jackson 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  found 
it-self  with  $47  million  surplus  in  the 
Treasury-  Do  you  know  what  the  Con- 
giess  did  at  that  time?  They  passed 
le.?islation  and  they  passed  an  appro- 
pi  iation  distributing  that  money  to  the 
21  States  then  members  of  the  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  building  school  buildings. 
Every  one  of  the  38  States  took  the 
money  and  built  .school  buildings  with  it. 
and  they  did  not  destroy  the  National 
Constitution  and  they  did  not  destroy 
iiiB  American  way  of  life  The  passage 
of  this  legislation  today  to  build  some 
classrooms  will  not  destroy  our  Consti- 
tution nor  destroy  the  American  way  of 
li'e. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  B.AILFY  I  yield 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Has  the 
gentleman  the  thought  in  his  mind  that 
we  will  ever  have  a  surplus  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  again"' 

Mr  BAILEY.  We  claimed  to  have 
money  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  know, 
but  I  mean  actually,  does  the  gentleman 
think  we  will  ever  have  any  loose  money'' 
Mr  BAILEY.  I  have  never  seen  a 
b.ilanced  budget  in  the  14  years  I  have 
biMi-n  in  Congress,  actually  balanced.  If  I 
stay  here  14  years  more  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  one 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  you 
would  cut  out  .some  of  the  things  that 
you  folks  are  competing  for  we  might 
have  one 

Mr  BAILEY.  There  the  gentleman 
and  I  can  agree. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
g':'ntleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
b3  glad  to  give  my  distint^uished  colleague 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g-nitleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  discuss  section  4idi  at  this  time. 
or  would  he  prefer  to  have  the  discus- 
sion of  that  feature  delayed  until  the 
general  debate  has  gone  on  further^ 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  sure  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey    (Mr.   Thompson i.    who   will    be 


called  on  shortly,  will  give  the  gentle- 
man the  details.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  analyze  the  bill  section  by  section, 

1  would  like  to  mention  one  other 
point,  I  mentioned  previously  the  ques- 
tion of  setting  a  precedent.  How  many 
Members  of  the  House  or  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  I  inquire,  have  any  idea  that 
under  Public  Law  815,  the  construction 
act  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  addressed  the  House  during 
the  consideration  of  the  rule  is  one  of 
the  largest  beneficiaries.  And  I  am 
talking  now  about  Public  Law  815.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  inclined  to 
get  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
under  Public  Law  815  for  tho.se  districts. 
and  let  me  say  that  California  got  $37 
million  under  the  bill  last  year,  and  a 
good,  big  part  of  it  went  to  the  gentle- 
man's district  and,  yet,  he  will  not  sup- 
port general  classroom  construction. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  yield,  yes;  but  I  do 
not  want  an  argument,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  an  answer, 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  will  say,  since  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  me  out.  I  appre- 
ciate his  position,  but  we  are  not  asking 
for  any  more  money  in  those  areas.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  think  we  need  any  more 
money  at  all. 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  am  glad  to  know  the 
gentleman  is  in  the  midst  of  prosperity 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  1  in  support 
of  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  think  It  is  obvious  already  that 
this  subject  we  are  discussing  today  is 
one  in  which  there  are  sharp  differences 
of  opinion.  Certainly.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  resolve  tho.se  differences.  At  the  out- 
set, I  should  like  to  make  my  own  posi- 
tion clear. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  reason- 
able Federal  program  of  assistance  to 
help  to  build  needed  classrooms.  With- 
out any  question  there  is  a  continuing 
and  pressing  need  for  such  classrooms 
That  need,  in  my  opinion,  justifies  an 
emergency  Federal  program  to  meet  this 
shortage  I  realize,  of  course,  these 
questions  of  what  constitutes  an  emer- 
gency and  how  long  the  program  should 
be.  are  ones  which  cannot  be  resolved 
simply.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  do  enact 
legislation  and  the  shortage  of  class- 
rooms is  thereby  substantially  reduced, 
the  emergency  will  cease  and  the  need 
for  a  continuation  of  the  program  will 
be  eliminated 

I  feel  a  Federal  program  should  be 
adequate  in  scope  and  the  money  should 
be  allocated  where  it  will  be  most  use- 
ful. It  should  be  developed  along  lines 
which  are  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
policy.  For  that  reason  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposals  of  the 
administration  in  this  area. 

These  proposals  are  incorporated  in 
two  bills,  H  R.  11122.  which  I  introduced 
on  March  11.  and  H.R.  12259,  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  KearnsI,  In  my  opinion,  these 
bills,  if  enacted,  would  provide  a  far 
less  expensive  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment to  give  assistance,  and  would 
build  far  more  schools  than  the  bill 
which  we  are  presently  considering.  An 
estimated  75,000  classrooms  could  be 
built  under  this  program  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  something  over  40.000 
under  the  committee  bill 

If  those  of  us  who  favor  the  admin- 
istration approach  are  not  successful  in 
prevailing  on  this  body  to  accept  those 
ideas.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  committee 
bill  should  be  tightened.  I  am  often 
aiked  what  sort  of  a  bill  this  is  that 
the  committee  has  approved.  What  does 
it  provide?  How  does  it  ccmpare  with 
the  bills  defeated  on  the  House  floor  in 
1956  and  1957?  I  am  also  asked  along 
a  slightly  different  vein  how  good  a  bill 
is  this?  How  effective  will  it  be?  How- 
might  it  be  improved? 

For  me.  the  best  way  to  provide  any 
serious  evaluation  of  the  bill  is  to  review 
previous  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  develop  school  construction  legisla- 
tion. A  brief,  and  of  necessity  oversim- 
plified, recapitulation  will  reveal,  among 
other  things,  that  the  present  sharp  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  F^tral  Gov- 
ernment's responsibilities  in  this  area  is 
nothing  new.  Neither  are  we  discussing 
for  the  first  time  the  difficulty  of  de- 
veloping a  specific  program,  even  though 
a  majority  unquestionably  favors  some 
form  of  assistance.  Indeed,  we  must  ad- 
mit, disagreement  on  such  points  has  led 
us  previously  to  deadlock  and  defeat 

Many  of  us  will  recall  that  H.R.  7535 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  194  to  224  on 
July  5.  1956.  Just  over  a  year  later,  on 
July  25,  1957,  H  R  1  was  defeated  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  208-203.  Both  these 
bills  were  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  their  sponsor,  the  p-  pular  and  re- 
si^ected  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  lat«  Augustus  Kehey.  I  trust  that 
in  our  present  deliberations  that  the 
reasons  for  defeat  of  these  bills  can  be 
examined,  and  a  similar  result  avoided 
this  year. 

The  Kelley  bills  had  evolved  slowly 
over  a  period  of  years  and  after  the  ac- 
cumulation of  considerable  testimony.  I 
was  first  assigned  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  back  in  January  1953, 
at  a  time  when  a  new  Republican  Pres- 
ident and  the  83d  Repubhcan-controlled 
Conercss  were  assuming  historic  new 
responsibilities.  Our  initial  efforts  as  a 
committee  under  the  in.spired  leadership 
of  Mr.  McConnell  as  chairman,  were 
aimed  first  at  the  knotty  question  of 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

A  special  subcommittee  on  education 
was  established  in  the  83d  Congress.  It 
was  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  KearnsI.  presently 
our  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
and  always  a  source  of  strength  on  edu- 
cational matters.  In  December  1954, 
that  subcommittee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  unanimously  recommended 
that  Congress  promptly  take  steps  the 
following  year  to  enact  Federal  legisla- 
tion "to  encourage  State  and  local  ef- 
forts" to  meet  the  construction  problem. 
"Care  must  be  taken.^  this  report  con- 
tinued, "to  avoid  any  "possibility  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  local  .school  systems, 
or  any  tendency  for  Federal  action  to 
supplement  State  and  local  efforts." 
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In  Januarj'  1955  President  Eisenhower 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  message  called 
attention  to  "grave  educational  prob- 
lems" and  "an  unprecedented  classroom 
shortage."  The  next  month  he  sent  an 
historic  special  message  on  education  to 
Congress.  I  say  historic  advisedly  for  no 
President  ever  before  had  specifically  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  subject.  Specific 
recommendations  were  made  for  Federal 
action  to  meet  an  'emerFency  '  shortaee 
of  classroom.s.  These  formed  the  basis 
for  legislation  which  was  developed  some 
time  later 

Just  prior  to  this  message.  I  might  say. 
the  other  body  through  its  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  had  begun 
hearings,  presumably  aimed  at  shaping 
legislation.  Mrs.  Oveta  Hobby,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  was  sharply  questioned  regard- 
ing her  views,  even  before  she  could 
finish  advising  the  President  as  to  the 
kind  of  program  he  should  recommend  to 
Congress.  The  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Lister  Hill,  then  as  now  was 
keenly  interested  in  these  matters. 

Regrettably,  however,  nothing  came 
of  these  early  activities  of  the  other 
body.  It  was  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  took  the  initiative.  Bills 
were  approved  in  the  field  of  school  con- 
struction, and  legislation  developed 
which  resulted  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  February  4,  1960.  that  the  Sen- 
ate again  seized  the  initiative  by  passing 
S  8. 

We  all  know  in  a  general  way  at  least 
that  this  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  au- 
thorize a  2 -year  broad  program  of  aid, 
costing  some  $1.8  billion,  available  both 
to  build  schools  and  to  pay  teachers. 
Despite  this  vote  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect,  either  now  or  previously,  much 
enthusiasm  for  this  approach  to  an  ad- 
mittedly difficult  question,  that  of  de- 
veloping an  appropriate  F^eral  role  in 
strengthening  our  educational  system. 

While  on  the  subject  of  S.  8,  I  might 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  51  to  34.  That  would 
seem  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  other  body,  not  only 
that  something  should  be  done,  but  also 
what  the  specific  program  should  be. 
Efforts  to  restrict  S.  8  so  as  to  provide  aid 
only  in  the  building  of  schools  were 
beaten  off.  Partly  perhaps  because  of 
the  strenuous  activities  of  organizations 
representing  teachers.  Federal  funds 
were  specifically  to  be  made  available  to 
help  improve  teachers  salaries. 

This  reference  to  S.  8  leads  logically, 
though  not  chronologically,  to  H.R.  22. 
This  bill  was  approved  by  our  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  June  8.  1959. 
It  IS  more  familiarly  known  by  the  names 
of  its  two  distinguished  sponsors  from 
Montana.  Senator  Murray  and  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  the  latter  for  several  years  an  able 
member  of  our  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  This  bill  Incidentally  was 
discussed,  along  with  H.R.  10128,  by  the 
Rules  Committee  only  last  week 

As  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  10128 
reveals,  though  somewhat  cryptically, 
H.R.  22  has  certain  weaknesses.    The  bill 


apparently  has  flaws  which  would  make 
its  consideration  by  the  House  less  likely 
to  be  successful  than  a  more  modest  pro- 
gram. Those  who  had  reported  the  bill 
favorably  in  June  1959  admitted,  on  page 
7  of  the  present  committee  report,  that 
bv  September  it  has  become  apparent 
that  a  bill  as  broad  in  scope  as  H  R.  22 
*  ould  not  be  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  the  bill  we  are  presently  di.scu.ssing 
was  developed 

Nonetheless  it  must  be  recognized  that 
H  R.  22  is  (jlo.ser  to  the  provisions  of  S.  8 
than  to  H.R  10128  Both  bills  involve 
large  exp>enditures  with  few  strings.  In 
both.  Federal  funds  can  be  u.^^ed  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries.  Efforts  may  easily 
be  made  to  broaden  H.R  10128  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  22  I  trust  that  will  not 
succeed.  Exces.sive  broadening  of  this 
bill  could  weaken  its  chances  for  enact- 
ment. What  we  need  is  not  a  scatter 
shot  approach  but  a  carefully  defined 
Federal   prouram. 

H  R.  22.  despite  weakne.sses.  is  one 
of  the  relatively  few  major  current  pro- 
posals for  providing  Federal  aid  For 
that  reason,  perhaps,  it  should  be  de- 
scribed bnefly.  Even  though  apparently 
abandoned  by  many  of  its  spon.sors.  its 
provisions  may  give  us  persfiective 
HR.  22  as  originally  introduced  would 
provide  an  estimated  $4.4  billion  an- 
nually for  four  years  in  Federal  grants, 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  school-ace 
population.  In  committee  the  annual 
cost  was  reduced  to  $1  1  billion  annually. 
No  State  matching  of  Federal  grants 
was  required,  and  the  funds  could  be 
used  by  States  for  school  construction 
or  teachers'  salaries.  It  can  be  argued 
that  a  broad  diffusion  of  dollars  such 
as  envisaged  in  H.R.  22,  without  any 
attempt  to  define  areas  of  need,  would 
not  result  in  an  effective  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

For  tha'ae  Members  who  were  not  here 
in  1956  and  1597,  it  should  be  noted  that 
H.R.  22  abandons  the  legislative  ap- 
proach attempted  in  those  years.  The 
bills  developed  then  sought  to  pinpoint" 
aid  to  needy  school  districts.  On  both 
those  earlier  occasions,  and  now  m  H.R. 
10128.  the  only  aim  has  been  to  help 
build  needed  classrooms,  not  to  sub- 
sidize teachers.  All  these  bills  differ  also 
from  H.R  22  in  their  recognition  of  the 
value   of   matching   Federal   funds. 

Perhaps  a  brief  summary  of  the  Kelley 
bills  would  be  in  order  at  this  point.  In 
1956,  H.R.  7535  provided  for  $400  million 
for  each  of  4  years,  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  school-Bge  population.  In  addition, 
provision  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
school  bc«ids  under  certain  circum- 
stances, from  a  revolvmg  fund  of  $750 
million.  There  was  also  to  be  .i  Federal 
contribution  totaling  $150  million  to  a 
reserve  furd  equal  to  a  year  s  principal 
and  intereBt  on  local  school  bonds. 

In  1957.  H.R.  1  would  have  authorized 
a  5-year  program,  with  a  total  of  $1  5 
bUlion  in  grants  to  States  on  a  dollar- 
matching  basis.  The  allocation  was  to 
be  made  half  on  the  basis  of  .school -age 
population,  and  half  on  the  basis  of  a 
State  s  p>er  capita  income  and  its  effort 
to  meet  school  needs.     Once  again  pro- 


vision was  made  for  a  $750  million  re- 
volving fund,  and  $150  million  to  im- 
prove the  credit  of  State  construction 
aeencies. 

This  hasty  recapitulation,  I  hope.  Indi- 
cates the  type  of  programs  actively  con- 
sidered in  previous  years.  Both  Kelley 
bills  bear  certain  similarities  to  H.R. 
10128.  Nonetheless  there  are  dissimi- 
larities too. 

For  instance,  no  provision  is  now  being 
made  for  the  direct  purchase  of  t)onds. 
Instead  of  setting  up  a  reserve  to  bol- 
ster the  credit  of  locally  i-ssued  bonds, 
the  Federal  Grovernment  is  now  agree- 
ing, if  any  State  so  elects,  to  pay  half  of 
the  principal  and  interest  on  certain 
bonds  as  they  come  due 

This  brings  me  to  the  crucial  ques- 
tions. "How  effective  a  bill  is  this? 
How  could  it  be  improved*'"  As  has 
already  been  said.  H  R  10128  has  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  appeal  as  previous 
school  construction  bills.  Appeal  may 
not  be  quite  the  right  word,  but  at  lea,st 
a  program  such  as  this  might  accelerate 
needed  classroom  construction. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  however,  other 
programs  might  be  more  effective,  and 
less  costly,  than  that  contemplated  in 
H.R.  10128  Federal  grants-in-aid  may 
not  be  the  best  way  for  Washington  to 
lend  a  hand.  I  say  this  recognizing  fully 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  in  the 
past  advocated  this  method  of  providing 
assistance.  The  administration's  cur- 
rent recommendations,  embodied  in  my 
bill.  HR.  11122.  and  Mr  Kearns'  bill. 
H.R.  12259.  may  provide  far  more  help 
in  building  classrooms  at  far  less  an- 
nual co.st. 

The  administration  proposals  would 
advocate  over  a  20-  to  30-year  period 
the  expenditure  of  something  over  $2 
billion  of  Federal  money.  This  would  be 
provided  to  States  to  help  pay  one-half 
of  the  annual  principal  and  interest  on 
a  total  of  $3  billion  of  local  school  bonds. 
Under  this  program  the  impact  on  tl:e 
budget  would  he  far  le.ss  than  a  direct 
capital  grant  program  such  as  we  are 
considering  in  HR.  10128. 

In  the  initial  year,  for  instance.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  $5  million  would  be 
needed.  At  the  end  of  5  years  when  the 
maximum  expenditure  will  be  contem- 
plated no  more  than  $90  million  would  be 
required. 

The  amounts  allocated  would  be  based 
on  a  combination  of  three  factors;  The 
relative  income  per  child  of  school  age 
in  each  State,  the  relative  number  of 
public  .school  children  in  that  State,  and 
the  relative  financial  effort  for  school 
purposes  made  by  the  State 

The  allocation  thus  made  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage,  if  any.  that  the 
State  school  effort  index  was  less  than 
the  national  index.  A  State  school  ef- 
fort index.  I  might  add.  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  school 
expenditure  per  child  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary- schools  to  the  State's  income  per 
child  of  school  age 

This  prop<j.sal  would  require  a  State 
plan  which  would  restrict  Federal  grants 
to  those  local  educational  agencies 
which  undertook  to  exert  a  reasonable 
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tax  effort  in  financing  their  own  school 
construction  needs,  and  which  would 
still  be  unable  to  finance  their  own 
school  buildings  even  if  they  exerted 
this  rea-sonable  tax  effort  and  fully  uti- 
lized re.sources  from  all  sources  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  on  school 
bonds. 

Tlie  plan  would  .set  forth  standards  of 
proredures  for  determining  what  a  rea- 
son ible  tax  effort  would  be  for  each  lo- 
cal educational  agency.  The  highest 
priority  would  be  given  to  those  local 
schx)l  districts  which  would  be  least 
able  to  finance  the  full  cost  of  urgently 
needed  school  facilities. 

That,  very  briefly,  is  the  basic  ap- 
proach of  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations However,  a^  a  practical 
matter,  we  must  admit  that  Federal 
grants  are  a  traditional  form  of  assist - 
anc-;.  Therefore,  regrettably,  the  alter- 
native which  I  favor  may  not  be  accept- 
ed. If  that  should  bo  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  HR  10128  verj'  definitely 
neeils  improvement 

In  the  first  place,  the  allocation  of 
funis  now  proposed  is  simply  on  the  ba- 
sis of  school  age  population.  In  other 
words,  a  State  will  receive  an  allocation 
based  simply  on  the  number  of  children 
of  .'x;hool  ape  residing  in  the  State  as 
compared  to  the  total  in  the  Nation.  In 
my  opinion,  the  per  capita  income  of  a 
Sta.e  should  also  be  considered  in  any 
allocation  of  funds. 

An  even  more  serious  weakness  of  the 
committee  bill  is  its  failure  to  provide  for 
any  matching  by  the  States  of  Federal 
funds  until  the  second  year  of  the  pro- 
gram It  is  my  hope  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  immediate  match- 
ing This  is  a  valid  and  generally  ac- 
cepted principle  which,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, has  been  incorporated  in  bills  con- 
.sidered  by  this  body  in  1956  and  1957. 
Matching  of  Federal  grants  is  almost 
universally  accepted  as  a  reasonable  way 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
assistance  The  recipient  benefits  from 
this  encouragement  of  additional  assist- 
ance from  other  levels  of  government 

Now.  Mr  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  FRELINGHU\'SEN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  unle.ss  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  so-called,  which  he  re- 
ferred to.  is  approved  anything  else 
would  be  unacceptable?  Is  that  the 
term  the  gentleman  used? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  can  only 
reply  to  the  gentleman  by  stating  that 
I  speak  for  myself  pnd  I  a.ssume  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  of  my  position. 

I  voted  favorably  on  H  R  10128  in  the 
committee  If  I  have  no  alternative.  I 
would  certainly  accept  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  bill.  However,  I 
will  try  to  improve  those  provisions. 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  gentleman  said  he 
was  talking  alxjut  the  administration 
bill,  and  I  got  the  impression  you  take 
the  administration  bill  or  nothing.  Was 
I  wrong  about  that? 
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Mr.  FRELINGHL^'SEN.  I  would  ac- 
cept a  bill  along  these  Imes. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
13  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  1  Mr.  Thompson!. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today.  H.R. 
10128,  is  in  its  very  essence  as  simple, 
uncomplicated,  and  unadorned  a  bill  as 
tho.se  of  us  who  have  been  struggling 
with  this  problem  for  a  number  of  years 
can  design 

Briefly,  it  provides  for  the  expenditure 
of  $325  million  a  year  for  each  of  the 
next  3  fiscal  years.  The  allocation  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  school-age  population  of 
the  States;  that  is,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years 
in  those  States,  and  the  proportion  in 
the  State  to  the  proportion  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  bill  calls  for  matching  in  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  in  the  first 
year  for  direct  grants  of  each  States  al- 
location. This  was  done  after  consider- 
able thought  relating  to  the  problems  of 
the  States  which  have  legislatures  which 
do  not  meet  each  year,  and  to  the  im- 
mediate need  for  moneys  to  reach  the 
States  for  classroom  constniction.  In 
this  manner  the  States  can  begin  con- 
struction by  the  direct  allocation  of  the 
first  year's  funds  and  will  have  time  for 
their  legislatures  to  meet  and  enact  the 
necessary  legislation,  if  required. 

The  funds  appi"opriated  are  to  remain 
allocated  for  a  3-year  period,  thus  an- 
ticipating any  legal  difficulties  which 
might  arise  in  the  State.  The  bill  re- 
quires each  State  educational  agency 
simply  to  certify  that  it  has  a  plan  and 
that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
admini.ster  the  plan.  It  has  a  very 
strong  Federal  disclaimer  section 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  regret  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman's  train  of  thought,  but 
while  you  are  on  this  question  of  Federal 
control  I  wonder  if  you  would  give  the 
committee  your  opinion — and  I  am  sure 
the  committee  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  the  distingui.shed  gentleman's 
opinion,  because  he  is  a  very  able  at- 
torney— with  regard  to  whether  any 
money  allocated  to  a  State  school  sys- 
tem or  to  an  individual  school  system 
which  practices  segregation  in  thp  pub- 
lic schools  could  be  withheld  from  that 
State  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
or  by  any  executive  direction  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  case  of  Brown  against  The  Board  of 
Education,  a  decision  which  was  based 
on  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  segregation  of  school  fa- 
cihties  is  unconstitutional  and  the 
States,  through  that  decision,  have  been 
directed  to  proceed  with  deliberate  speed 
to  desegregate.  Those  which  are  pro- 
ceeding with  deliberate  speed  need  have 
no  fear.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that 
individual  school  districts  in  defiance  of 
the  opinion,  without  the  addition  of  any 


amendment  to  this  legislation,  which 
would  be  extraneou-s — becau.se  we  do  not 
need  legislation  with  respect  to  self-en- 
acting clauses  of  the  Constitution — 
could  be  deprived  by  enforcement  of  the 
existing  law  if  they  were  in  defiance,  by 
order  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

Only  after  it  has  been  adjudicated  that 
a  local  school  district  is  in  defiance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  would  the 
Commissioner  be  authorized  to  withhold 
funds  from  that  district.  The  gentle- 
man will  note  from  the  language  of  H  R. 
10128  that  it  is  mandatory  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  allot  funds  to  which  a  State 
Is  entitled  and  he  must  do  so  within  60 
days  after  appropriation.  Thus  the 
funds  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
authorities.  The  fact  that  one  or  two 
authorized  districts  may  be  adjudicated 
in  defiance  by  the  Federal  district  court 
under  Brown  against  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, would  mean  only  that  those  par- 
ticular districts  could  be  denied  funds. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  Commis- 
sioner would  not  be  authorized  to  with- 
hold any  of  the  funds  from  the  State 
and,  in  turn,  it  follows  that  all  other 
districts  in  the  State  would  be  clearly 
entitled  to  their  share  of  the  fimds.  The 
gentleman  might  note  further  that  in 
the  cases  where  the  Federal  Government 
intervened.  State  funds  only  have  been 
involved. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  for  just  one 
brief  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LANDRLT^.  Would  the  gentle- 
man state  that  he  intends  to  say  to  the 
committee  that  it  is  his  opinion  that 
with  or  without  to  so-called  Powell 
amendment,  or  segregation  amendment, 
money  could  be  withheld  from  a  State 
or  a  school  district — which  is  in  defiance 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  against 
segrcL-ation  in  public  schools? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  how  my  opinion  would  clarify 
the  legal  question:  but  it  is  my  estima- 
tion that  with  or  without  a  segregation 
amendment  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  could 
deny  funds  to  school  districts  that  are 
in  defiance  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  this  bill 
that  the  executive  agency  should  deny 
those  funds? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
happens  to  be  my  personal  opinion,  yes. 

Mr.  LANDRL^I.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  point  that  I  think 
our  colleague  from  Greorgia  misses — and 
I  wonder  if  my  colleague  would  agree 
with  me  on  this — is  that  compliance  is 
a  matter  of  the  practice  of  each  school 
district.  In  his  own  State  of  Georgia 
today,  for  example,  there  are  no  school 
districts  any  of  us  know  of  that  are  not 
complying,  that  are  under  court  orders, 
and  under  Public  Law  815  and  874.  there 
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is  no  obstruction  to  the  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  programs  there  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
That  is  precisely  the  point. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  want  to  ask  an- 
other question  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  this  bill  relating  to  another  field 
entirely.  With  regard  to  school  districts 
now  bonded  to  capacity  under  their 
State  constitutions  for  school  building 
pui-poses,  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  this  bill  that  school 
districts  which  are  bonded  to  capacity, 
where  the  buildings  have  already  been 
coni^tructed.  can  receive  any  money  un- 
der this  bill  for  the  payment  of  bonds  is- 
sued to  build  buildings  already  con- 
str'ict.ed'' 

Mr!^  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
conceive  this  to  be  a  prospective  bill.  It 
is  designed  to  build  school  buildings, 
and  my  answer  would  be  in  the  negative. 
I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
however,  that  the  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  need  within  the 
States  by  the  State  agencies,  and  that 
there  will  be  in  many,  many  States  suf- 
ficient tax  relief  so  that  the  State  will 
have  funds  freed  to  alle\iate  the  dis- 
tress of  those  districts  in  financial  trou- 
ble now. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  One  additional  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  will  kindly  in- 
dulge me  further 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr  METCALP.  On  page  14  of  the 
gentleman's  bill,  subsection  <d',  there  is 
clearly  answered  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia: 

No  funds  from  any  year's  allotment  shall 
be  used  to  assist  In  financing,  through  grants 
under  section  5(a)  or  through  Federal  com- 
mitments under  section  5(b),  any  of  the 
costs  of  constructing  a  school  facilities 
project  which  are  Incurred  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  such  project  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
made. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana.  I  agree  that  the 
bill  does  prohibit  such  payments,  but  I 
wanted  to  ask  this  of  its  author.  Then 
a  school  district  which  is  bonded  to  ca- 
pacity but  still  in  need  of  additional 
classrooms,  cannot  get  any  money  un- 
der this  bill  except  by  direct  grant;  is 
that  right?  If  it  must  do  any  match- 
ing, there  is  no  money  available:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
correct  if  one  assumes  that  the  State  is 
so  impoverished  that  the  relief  which  it 
will  get  through  this  legislation  cannot 
be  distributed  to  that  district.  So  that 
I  would  say  as  a  practical  matter  the 
answer  would  be  in  the  negative 

Mr.  HEMPHILL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  notice  in  the  gen- 
tleman's report  that  there  is  a  list  of 
States  showing  how  much  would  be  al- 
located. 1  believe  Alabama  starts  off 
with  about  $5  million  a  year.  If  the 
States  cannot  assume  their  responsibili- 
ties now  to  construct  schoolhouses  and 
if  the  people  of  the  States  are  unwilling 
to  do  that^and  my  people  have  assumed 
their  responsibilities— where  are  they 
going  to  get  the  matching  funds,  if  they 
have  not  had  the  guts  or  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  build  schoolhouses  up 
to  this  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  not  made  absolutely  prodigious 
efforts  in  this  direction.  The  fact  is. 
however,  that  they  are  simply  unable  to 
transfer  any  further  onto  the  backs  of 
the  local  property  owners  more  ad 
valorem  texes  and  school  district  taxes. 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  'Would  not  the 
matching  funds  come  from  more  ad 
valorem  tuxes?  They  have  got  to  come 
from  the  people  in  some  way. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  any  State  in 
the  Union  would  be  unable  to  raise  any 
of  the  matching  funds  required. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  they  are  able  to 
raise  the  matching  funds  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  raise  the  original  school  con- 
struction funds,  if  they  are  willing  as 
States  to  assume  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. I  can  cite  the  gentleman 
certain  States  which  do  not  beUeve  in 
integration  but  which  have  built  school- 
houses.  The  people  of  South  Carolina 
have  builc  their  schoolhouses. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  'We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  help  you  because 
we  pay  more  taxes  than  you  do. 

There  has  been  a  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  minority  report  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  are  only  237  districts  in 
the  Umted  States  which  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  bonded  indebtedness. 
I  should  like  to  put  this  to  rest  The 
fact  is  thftt  a  survey  was  made  on  a  very 
narrow  {round  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  has 
been  expanded.  It  has  been  ascertained 
since  that  figui-e  came  to  light  in  a  col- 
loquy between  two  Members  of  the  other 
body  that  there  are  131,000  classrooms 
short  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  statis- 
tics available  of  two  States,  statistics 
made  available  since  that  survey.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  shown 
as  having  very  few  classrooms  short  in 
the  original  survey  on  the  narrow- 
ground,  in  answer  to  the  expanded  line 
of  questions  from  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ported, after  a  careful  survey,  a  shortage 
of  5,000  classrooms  in  868  school  districts. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  me 
his  time?  The  gentleman  in  our  colloquy 
said  he  \fould  yield. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  Chairman  is 
inclined  to  yield  the  gentleman  the  time. 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARDEN.  I  want  to  know  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  in  my  comer  of  the 
nng  when  the  time  comes. 


Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
probably  will  not  vote  the  same  way  the 
gentleman  will,  but  I  am  for  him  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  HARDEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  N'-w  Jersey,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr  HIESTAND  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  the  state- 
ment I  made  in  the  minority  report,  may 
I  ask  if  I  understand  him  correctly  to 
say  that  there  are  800-.some  districts  that 
are  in  financial  trouble? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey     That 

is  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania   alone. 

Mr,  HIESTAND.     Does  the  gentleman 

have  a  national  figure  he  ?an  give  us  at 

this  time? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Secretary  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  131.000-some- 
odd  classrooms  short  as  of  now 

Mr  HIESTAND  That  is  classrooms. 
I  meant  school  districts  in  trouble. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Secretary  informed  us  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that  the  survey  is  not 
complete.  I  have  the  figures  for  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  here.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  with  respect  to  New  Jersey, 
for  the  period  1958-59.  96  hearings  were 
held  on  applications  of  borrowed-up 
districts.  Sixty-three  hearings  between 
July  1.  1959.  and  March  1.  1960.  were  held 
on  applications  involving  S77  million. 

May  I  point  out  further  that  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  spent  an 
average  of  $100  million  a  year  for  the 
last  several  years.  100.000  children  are 
housed  in  substandard  facilities  or  attend 
school  on  a  part-time  basis, 

Mr  HIESTAND.  That  is  on  the  basis 
of  figures  of  districts  in  trouble' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
These  statistics  are  from  a  letter  dated 
March  25.  1960.  from  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  project  that  nationally  and 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  number  of 
districts  in  trouble  financially^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
cannot  hazard  a  guess  of  the  number 
that  are  in  trouble  financially  because 
the   .standards   vary   so. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Or  those  that  are 
financed  up  to  their  limit? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
have  no  way  of  ascertaining  that. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  survey  on  the  narrow  ground 
on  which  it  wa.s  made  and  the  results  of 
which  were  taken  out  of  context  does  not 
include,  for  instance,  a  school  district 
which  has  borrowed  to  within  5  percent 
of  its  statutory  limitation  and  which,  if 
it  needed  to  construct  clas-srooms  or 
needed  to  raise  money  to  con.struct 
needed  classrooms,  would  go,  perhaps,  50 
F>ercent  over.  So  that  you  see  this  was 
on  the  narrowest  possible  ground,  as  the 
Secretary  stated,  in  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are,  the  fact  is,  a  great  many 
and  an   unascertained  number  of   bor- 
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rowed  up  districts  and  there  are  131 
thousand  and  some  odd  hundred  class- 
rooms short.  This  does  not  count  a  re- 
cent calculation.  It  was  only  a  couple 
of  month.s  a;,'o,  last  August,  when  Secre- 
taiT  Flemming  said : 

However,  If  we  add  59  mllUon  urban  ele- 
meniary  pupils  affected  by  overcrowdUig 
merely  to  the  18  million  pupils  enrolled  in 
excess  of  capacity  throughout  the  Nation,  we 
have  a  figure  of  about  8  million  children. 
We  know,  however,  this  Is  by  no  means  the 
total  number  of  pupils  affected  by  crowding 
•Ince  it  does  not  take  Into  account  addi- 
tional pupils  affected  In  this  way  In  any 
high  school  or  any  rural  school,  elementary 
school  anywhere  In  the  Nation. 

Even  this  Is  not  the  only  disturbing  fact 
about  the  classroom  shortage  for  in  addition 
to  the  pupils  reported  as  excess  In  the  na- 
tional study,  there  are  more  than  2  million 
others  estimated  as  housed  In  obsolete  or 
otherwise  inadequate  buildings.  By  this 
measurement  alone,  therefore,  the  number 
of  pupils  who^e  education  is  being  Impaired 
In  varying  degrees  Is  about  10  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey-  [Mr. 
Thc  MPsoNl  ha.s  expired. 

Mr  IHOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  pentlt^man  from 
Pennsylvania  have  any  time  that  he  can 
yield  to  mo' 

Mr.  KEARNS  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  good  nature. 
I  will  yield  the  author  and  sponsor  of 
the  bill  on  the  other  side  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  my  dL-^tincuiphcd  friend. 

Mr.  HARDEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
certainly  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  BARDE?^.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  one  of  my  reasons  for  disliking 
this  bill  is  the  fact  that  $325  million  is 
simply  divided  up  among  the  50  States 
without  any  fonnula  on  the  basi-s  of 
need  being  provided.  The  money  is  just 
simply  divided  up  on  a  pcr-child  basis. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
M.^DDEwl  showed  that  illiteracy  ranges 
from  1  percent  to  27  percent  in  the  var- 
ious States.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  since  he  has  been  on  his  feet,  has 
shown  conclusively  that  tlicrc  are  so-eas 
where  a  great  need  exists — conclusively, 
that  is.  in  his  own  mind.  And  since 
the  ^'ontleman  points  to  the  great  needs 
that  exist,  it  is  ju.st  rather  confusing 
to  me  when  I  hear  the  gentleman  resist 
any  formula  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
think  I  can  cleai-  up  my  chairman's  con- 
fusion. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know 
at  the  moment  that  I  am  resisting,  but 
1  mi;;ht  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  there  is  in  this  legislation,  and 
in  any  such  terms,  more  than  an  inher- 
ent equalization. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  I  wiint  one  that  is 
real.     I  want  one  that  is  obvious  and  real. 

Mr  THCWVIPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
that  ca.se,  I  suppose  the  chairman  would 
want  something.  I  suppose,  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  in  which  the  actual  figures  of 
equalization  were  worked  out  to  about 
16  to  1,  We  think  this  is  dt-^parate. 
We  think  that  the  inherent  equalization 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  States  in 


the  greatest  need  pay  their  teachers 
less:  their  con.struction  costs  are  less; 
their  land  acquisition  costs  are  less;  their 
heating  facilities  are  not  as  badly  needed 
or  as  expens-ive:  and  all  of  these  factors 
are  involved  in  this  inherent  equalisa- 
tion and  entered  definitely  into  the  pic- 
ture. 

HOT   liJ    THZ    COTTSTITrTICW 

I  do  not  look  at  all  upon  Federal  aid  to 
highways  in  the  same  manner  I  look  upon 
PVderal  aid  to  education.  When  the  Con- 
stitution has  charced  the  Conpress  with  a 
duty  of  doing  something  which  requires 
money,  not  only  do  we  have  a  right  but  also 
we  have  a  oommand  to  do  It.  But  never  In 
the  Constitution  was  It  Intended  that  this 
power  should  be  extended  to  education 
(Senator  Goldw.\ti!:r,  of  Arizona,  Feb.  3,  1900, 

CONCRESSIONAL    RECORD,    p.    1927). 

It  is  always  a  temptation  to  speak  for 
the  Pounding  Fathers.  Let  us  for  a 
change  allow  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
sp>eak  for  themselves  as  regards  Pederal 
aid  to  education. 

Pushing  aside  the  mists  of  the  histori- 
cal past,  what  did  George  Washmgton 
Imve  to  say  on  this  subject: 

In  a  country  like  this  •  •  *  If  there  can- 
not be  money  found  to  answer  the  common 
purposes  of  education,  there  is  something 
aini&s  In  the  ruling  political  power,  which 
requires  a  steady,  regulating,  and  energetic 
hand  to  correct  and  control  It. 

A  man  soundly  grounded  in  conserva- 
tism was  Alexander  Hamilton,  our  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Echoing 
Washington,  he  stated: 

WhatevCT  concerns  the  general  Interest  of 
learning  •  •  •  are  within  the  sphere  of  the 
national  councils,  as  far  as  regards  an  appli- 
cation of  money. 

Bolstering  their  opiniMi  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  education  was  Presi- 
dent John  Adams: 

The  whole  people  must  take  upon  them- 
selves the  education  of  the  whole  people  and 
be  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  it. 

These  are  their  words.  What  actions 
did  they  leave  us  as  a  part  of  our  his- 
torical legacy  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  shared  respon.sibility  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  field 
of  education?  Can  we  forget  that  as 
early  as  1785.  in  the  most  lasting  con- 
tributions of  the  Continental  Congress, 
the  American  Government  provided  for 
the  ceding  of  the  16th  section  of  every 
township  in  the  public  domain  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  in  the  great 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  stated: 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  ot 
education  shaJl  forever  be  encouraged. 

Have  we  so  forgotten  our  history  that 
as  we  approach  the  centeimial  of  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862.  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  set  up  the  great 
land-siant  colleges  that  now  grace  our 
educctional  endeavor,  we  ignore  the  act 
was  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln? 

And  as  long  as  I  am  mentioning  Re- 
publican Presidents,  I  might  remind  the 
Hou.se  that  it  was  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  declared : 

The  share  that  the  National  Government 
should  take  In  the  broad  work  of  education 


has  not  yet  received  the  attention  and  care 
It  rightly  deserves. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Uie  Constitution 
contains  a  general  welfare  clause  which 
was  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Helvering  at;airLst  Davis  as  giving 
Congress  the  authority  to  make  "reason- 
able financial  support  of  items  of  major 
national  concern  li.ce  education."' 

Knowing  the  hi-story  of  his  country 
the  late  great  Senator  Robert  Taft  said 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  1948: 

I  should  lilte  to  point  out  that  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  not  new  in  principle,  tliat 
the  FederiU  Government  has  always  shown 
an  Intense  Interest  In  education  throughout 
the  United  States  •  •  •  the  general  Inter- 
est of  the  Federal  Government  In  education 
cannot  be  questioned  from  a  historical 
standpoint. 

THE  CL.^SSROOM    SHORTAGE 

"The  number  of  classrooms  short  •  •  • 
Is  not  100.000.  rwt  240,000.  not  300.000  but 
3.086.  T.->at  is  the  number  of  classroom  (sic] 
short  in  237  school  districts  out  of  more  than 
40.000  which  are  today  borrowed  up"  (Sena- 
tor DiaKSEN,  Feb.  3,  1960,  Conojiessional 
Recobd,  p.   1917) . 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  made  by  the  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  education  of  figures  pur- 
porting to  show  that  America  has  a 
shortage  of  only  3.086  classrooms  in  237 
school  districts  out  of  more  than  40.000. 

The  survey  fronv  which  these  figures 
are  quoted  was  made  by  the  U.S.  OfBce 
of  Education  in  telegrams  addressed  to 
the  chief  State  school  officers  of  the  50 
States  last  January  8.  It  was  under- 
taken for  a  Limited  purpose  and  dealt 
with  only  one  minor  phase  of  the  school 
finance  problem. 

As  the  Office  of  Education  reported  in 
releasing  results  of  the  suney: 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  problem  of 
financing  school  construction  is  measured  by 
this  survey,  because  there  are  many  prob- 
lems other  than  those  caused  by  the  ultimate 
legal  limits  of  borrowing.  This  point  was 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  respondents,  as 
mriy  be  sefn  by  reference  to  the  table 
annotations  for  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Tennessee. 

That,  Mr.  Cliairman.  Ls  what  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  had  to  say  about  the 
limitations  of  its  own  survey.  It  did  not 
even  pretend  to  measure  the  total  class- 
room shortage.  It  measured  only  one 
small  phase  of  it.  the  extent  of  the  short- 
age in  certain  school  districts  which  were 
"borrowed  up." 

Kentucky-,  for  instance,  reported  that, 
in  a  technical  sense,  it  had  no  "borrowed 
up"  districts,  because  there  was  on  the 
books  an  unused  law,  regarded  as  un- 
realistic and  unpractical,  which  set  up 
special  proceduies  for  borrowing  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits. 

New  Jersey  reported  that  more  than 
half  of  its  school  districts  had  exceeded 
their  normal  borrowing  capacity  for 
school  construction  at  least  once  in  the 
la.it  10  years  and  that  more  than  lialf  of 
the  districts  presently  were  faced  with 
severe  financial  problems.  A  New  Jersey 
provision  enabling  school  districts  to  ex- 
ceed their  debt  limits  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  State  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion and  the  State  treasury  department 
was.  New  Jersey  pointed  out,  no  guaran- 
tee against  serious  financial  problems. 
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Pennsylvania  reported  it  had  school 
districts  which  just  could  not  market 
any  more  school  bonds  although  tech- 
nically they  were  within  debt  limits. 
Tennessee  reported  no  legal  debt  limit, 
but  said  that  in  practice  a  county  or 
municipahty  with  a  debt  of  10  percent 
or  more  of  assessed  valuation  could  not 
borrow  except  at  prohibitive  interest 
rates.  There  were  87  Tennessee  school 
districts  in  which  this  condition  ob- 
tained. 

Just  last  month  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, reporting  on  "National  Goals 
in  the  Staffing  and  Construction  of  PubUc 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools," 
fixed  the  classroom  shortage,  in  the  fall 
of  1959,  as  131,600  classrooms. 

This  report  also  estimated  future 
needs.  "During  the  5  school  years  1959- 
60  through  1963-64,"  it  said,  "construc- 
tion of  416,000  classrooms  is  needed  to 
take  care  of  normal  needs  and  to  elim- 
inate the  backlog.  ■ 

At  present  rates  of  construction,  if  new 
construction  were  distributed  among  the 
States  as  needed,  the  report  added,  the 
classroom  shortage  at  the  end  of  the 
5-year  period  would  be  63.600. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  present  rate  of  construc- 
tion can  be  maintauied,  Vr-ithout  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  all  read  news 
reports,  and  some  of  us  have  observed  in 
our  own  communities,  that  voters  have 
been  rebelling  against  needed  school 
bond  issues  on  the  ground  that  local  taxes 
were  too  high. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota iMr.QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
bill  we  propose  to  divide  $325  million 
around  the  country  each  year  in  order  to 
build  school  buildings.  There  are  four 
clear  faults  in  my  mind  to  this  legisla- 
tion that  makes  it  bad  legislation,  no 
matter  whether  you  are  for  or  against  ex- 
tension of  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
first  one  was  mentioned  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  that  the  funds  are  not 
allocated  according  to  need.  They  are 
divided  all  over  the  country  according 
to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 
This  would  be  the  same  tiling  as  if  a 
local  community  around  Christmas  time 
decided  to  allocate  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  give  Christmas  baskets  to  the 
needy  people,  but  in  order  to  get  enough 
money  they  decided  to  give  it  to  all  the 
folks.  The  result  would  be  that  little 
would  be  left  for  the  needy.  That  is  the 
same  situation  here.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  can  say  here  that  there  are  no 
school  districts  that  are  in  need.  But 
this  bill  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it, 
if  we  want  to  spend  the  money  most  ex- 
peditiously. 

Then,  further  than  that,  under  the  al- 
location formula,  it  allocates  the  money 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age.  not  children  in  public  school. 
In  some  States  there  are  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  schoolchildren  who  go 
to  pubUc  school  while  in  others  prac- 
tically all  go  to  the  public  schools. 


The  thinl  defect  Ls  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  State  matching  formula  the 
first  year.  If  this  principle  Is  good.  It 
should  go  into  effect  the  first  year.  If 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  aid  finances  the 
entire  amount  the  first  year,  how  dif- 
ficult it  would  be  to  put  it  into  effect  the 
second  year  and  third  year. 

Fourth,  it  would  not  be  given  only 
for  academic  facilities  but  other  facil- 
ities as  well.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
provides  aid  for  any  structure  except 
where  the  primary  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing or  rooms  are  for  contests  where  ad- 
mission is  .secured. 

There  can  only  be  two  rea.sons  for  giv- 
ing Federal  aid.     One  is  that  the  States 
are   unable   to  finance   their    education 
facilities,   secondly,   that   they   are   un- 
willing to  provide  for  adequate  educa- 
tion facilities.     First,  let  us  take  State 
and   local   governments'   ability.     Many 
people  state  it  is  not  possible  to  provide 
adequate  tax  revenue  in  a  State  for  edu- 
cation.    I  agree  that  local  communities 
carmot  finance  the  entire  education  load 
because    they    are    almost    entirely    de- 
pendent upon  real  estate  taxes.     How- 
ever,   one   of   the   reasons   why   schools 
have  reached  their  debt  limit  is  that  the 
States  refuse   to  tax   according  to  the 
market  value  of  property,  but  the  State 
assesses    a    valuation    considerably    less 
than   the  market   value.     If  the  States 
took  the   situation  in  hand   and   raised 
their  assessed  values  up  to  the  market 
value.  the:>-  would  be  able  to  stay  below 
the  debt  limit.     However.  State  govern- 
ments  have  the   ability  to  levy   almost 
any  tax:  every  tax  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   levies,   with   the   exception   of 
import   duties,  can  be  utilized      When 
you    say    they    are    unable    to    .secure 
enough  money,  it  is  not  true,  because  a 
Stat^  can  have  an  income  tax.  a  sales 
tax.  a  luxury  tax.  an  excise  tax.  and  all 
the  various  kinds  of  taxes  necessary  to 
secure  enough  money 

This  bill  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  States  ability  to  pay.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  disparity  of  this  bill, 
take  the  situation  in  New  York.  The 
personal  income  per  child  of  school  age 
in  New  York  in  1957  was  over  $12,000, 
but  in  the  State  of  Mi.ssistlppi  it  was 
$3,426. 

At  this  time.  I  woi-'i  like  to  present 
some  very  meaningful  tables — which  I 
have  secured  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — which 
show  the  personal  income  per  child  of 
school  age  in  every  State  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  States,  which  follows: 

Continent*!    United    States    (exclud- 
ing    Dittrict     of     Columbia     and 

Alaska) -- *8,  576 

Alabama 4,  811 

Arizona ---  7.050 

Arkansas-^ -  4.  284 

California. 11.  380 

Colorado 8,  348 

Connecticut 12.  884 

Delaware^-- 12.  245 

Florida 8.062 

Georgia-.^ 5.  338 

Idaho j — 6.  029 

Illinois --. 11.  049 

Indiana.-]. 8,  482 

Iowa ; 7,  719 

Kansas 7,  854 

Kentucky 5.  208 

Louisiana _ - 5,  859 


Maine  - ^7,  031 

Maryland 9.  086 

Massachusetta U.  '^^ 

Michigan... 8.  977 

Minnesota 7.  643 

Mississippi 3.  426 

Missouri - 8,  830 

MontanA -     7.  518 

Nebraska— 7.  976 

Nevada. 10.  966 

New  Hampshire _ 8,  192 

New   Jersey. 11,653 

New  Mexico 6,004 

New  York — 12.185 

North  Carolina -     4,945 

North  Dakota... —  - 5.467 

Ohio... -     9.  718 

Oklahoma- 6.  740 

Oregon 8.  196 

Pennsylvania 9.  521 

Rhode  Island- 9,475 

South  Carolina 4.094 

South  Dakota 6,214 

Tcnneas«e 5,  426 

Texas 7,  047 

Utah... - 6   189 

Vermont 8.  956 

Virginia... 6.  662 

Washington 8,  994 

West  Virginia. — 6.816 

Wisconsin....-- 8.  096 

Wyoming..- -      7.951 

Now  m  H.R.  10128  we  are  going  to 
give  the  same  amount  of  aid  per  child 
in  Mississippi  as  in  New  York,  even 
though  New  York  has  about  four  times 
as  much  personal  income  per  child  of 
school  age. 

In  Mis-sissippi.  State  expenditures  per 
public  .school  child  were  $158  in  1957;  in 
New  York,  $575  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
record  of  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  the  years  1955-56,  which 
are  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Continental     U.S.     (excluding     the 

District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska)  .  $388  o.j 

Alabama 194  20 

Arizona 413.  86 

Arkansas. _ 182  99 

California _ 519.  63 

Colorado.. .  — _ 442.  16 

Connecticut 438.  67 

Delaware 604.  37 

Florida- -  346.  18 

Georgia 269  21 

Idaho... _ 316  84 

Illinois. - 468    16 

Indiana - 368  04 

Iowa 368  95 

Kansas. 400  56 

Kentucky — .-  185  33 

Louisiana 344.  08 

Maine 244  68 

Maryland 414  97 

Massachusetts 393  02 

Michigan... 448  52 

Minnesota - 457  87 

Mississippi 158.  55 

Missouri 341.62 


Montana.. 431.  28 

Nebraska-. 352  78 

Nevada 471.77 

New  Hampshire 347.  10 

New  Jersey _ 511.48 

New  Mexico - -  443  50 

New  York 675  35 

North  Carolina -.  228.78 

North  DakoU _ 343  88 

Ohio 380.  69 

Oklahoma- 324  98 

Oregon 444  05 

Pennsylvania 439  94 

Rhode  Island- 353.33 

South  Carolina 281.38 

South  Dakota 361.74 

Tennessee 217.  31 

Texas 337.  69 
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Utah $369.  15 

Vermont — 312.  31 

Virginia 289.  03 

Washington 452  14 

West  Virginia 219  60 

Wisconsin 429  52 

Wyoming • 642.  68 

Referring  to  these  figures,  we  may  well 
ask.  Why  does  not  Mississippi  do  better 
than  thaf 

The  fact  is  Mississippi  is  expending  3.4 
ix'rcent  of  their  personal  income  per 
child  of  .sch(X)l  age  toward  education, 
while  New  York  is  expending  only  2.5 
percent 

At  this  point,  we  might  consider  sta- 
tistics showing  the  expenditure  and  effort 
for  public  schools  for  the  years  1955  and 
1956.  In  this  table,  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  personal  income  are  listed 
as  follows: 

Mississippi.. -   3.4 

Arkansas ^.0 

South  Carolina 8.6 

Alabama 8-8 

Kentucky 2-* 

North  Carolina 8.2 

Tennessee *•  •' 

West  Virginia- 3-2 

Average 8.  1 

Massachusetts *■  * 

Illinois 2-* 

California 2.  7 

New  York - 3* 

Nevada   - *■  ^ 

New  Jersey 2.  4 

Delaware -  2  0 

Connecticut ^-  * 

Average 2.  3 

A  study  of  the  statistics  shows  that 
Mississippi  is  expending  considerable 
effort  You  can  go  down  through  the 
eight  Stat-es  with  lowest  personal  income 
per  child  and  find  the  same  thing  hap- 
pening, and  aLso  you  can  take  the  eight 
top  States  in  personal  incoine  per  child 
and  find  the  same  thing  happening.  Per- 
centagewise the  wealthy  States  are  not 
spending  as  much  for  education  as  the 
poorer  States  are  .spending  and  shows 
the  reasonableness  of  basing  allotments 

on  need  ^„  ^. 

Mr  BECKER      Mr  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr  QUIE     I  yield. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Coming  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  having  been  identified 
with  and  famiUar  with  the  formula  for 
State  education  of  children  for  years. 
I  cannot  quite  understand  the  gentle- 
man's reasoning  in  saying  that  there  is 
$12,000  of  income  behind  each  child  of 
.school  age  in  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  income  or  property 
value? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Income  value,  personal 
income 

Mr    BECKER      Personal  income? 
Mr.   QUIE.     These   figures   are   based 
on  personal  income  per  school-age  child. 
Mr    BEXTKER.     Is  that   gross  income 
or  net  income? 

Mr,  QUIE.  This  is  net  income,  the 
lata  derived  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  will  put  the  figures  in  the 
Record  so  the  gentleman  may  examine 
them  tomorrow. 

Going  further,  to  the  second  reason 
why  the  allocation  formula  is  bad,  I  will 
again  compare  New  York  with  Missis- 


sippi. In  New  York  only  75  percent  of 
the  children  of  school  age  go  to  public 
schools,  but  m  Mississippi  about  90  per- 
cent do.  In  New  York  the  allocation 
formula  will  give  aid  according  to  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  to  the 
public  schools  only.  This  is  the  same  in 
Mississippi  but  must  be  divided  among 
proportionately  more  children.  In 
Rhode  Island  only  66.6  percent  of  the 
children  of  school  age  go  to  public 
schools,  but  m  the  poorer  States  they 
do  not  have  many  private  schools  and 
parochial  schools  which  is  detrimental 
to  them  in  this  formula. 

The  following  table  shows  public, 
full-time  day  .school  K-12  enrollment  as 
a  percentage  of  the  July  1,  1958.  school- 
&iie  population  from  5  to  17  years  of  age. 
Column  1.  showing  the  population  from 
5  through  17,  is  an  OflQce  of  Education 
estimate  denved  by  interpolation.  The 
second  column.  "Enrollments  K-12,"  is 
composed  of  revisions  of  data  in  the  fall 
1958  survey: 


from  1950  to  1960  you  find  a  56  percent 
increase  in  enrollment  and  642  percent 
in  education. 

Here  are  statistics  showing  educa- 
tional expenditures  and  enrollment  from 
1940  to  1960: 

Educational    expenditure /> '    and    enrollment. 
1940-60 


1. 
2. 
3. 
i. 
b. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

g. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
1.1 
14. 
!,■>. 

le. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21 

22. 

23 

24, 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

2». 

30 

31. 

32, 

33. 

3«. 

35. 

3fi. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

¥). 

41, 

42. 

43 

44. 

45. 

4« 

47. 

48. 

49. 

80. 

61. 

52 

53. 


KnrtfBt*     — 
Totol,  .V)  Putes 
and  District  of 
Columhla 

•Mabams 

Arizona 

.Arkansas   

f'ftlifornja 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  

Disuict  of  Cohim- 

Ma 

Florida 

UoorEia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian*.. 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

I^iiL«laaa.. 

Maine     

Maryland     

Mas.sa<-husett* — 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mls*t."iippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexlcc 

New  York 

North  Carolina.- 
North  Dakota.-. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefton 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  I.vland 

South  Carolina. - 
South  Dakota. .. 

Tennessee     

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont™. 

Virjrinia 

Washington   

West  Virfrinla 

Wiscnnsin - 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii — 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands — 
.\mpriean  Samoa. 
Guam 


July  1. 1968, 

population, 

5-17 


Fall  1958 
enroll- 
ments, K-12 


42,719,000 


41,936.000 


878.000 
301,000 
470.000 
3.297,000 
421,000 
616.000 
106.000 

163.000 

1,000.000 

1.040.000 

177.000 

2.234.000 

1.121.000 

671000 

807.000 

809,000 

850,000 

228.000 

723,000 

1,053.000 

1.967.000 

832.000 

fil7.000 

965.000 

\-h.  000 

344.000 

65.000 

134.000 

1,268.000 

243.000 

3.  *SS.  000 

1,225.000 

173.000 

2,239.000 

551.000 

432,000 

2.522.000 

188,000 

099.000 

179.000 

899.000 

2.436.000 

245,000 

92,000 

981.000 

675.000 

527,000 

951.000 

84,000 

48,000 

160.000 

748.000 

10.000 

7,000 

18,000 


34.6(«.&S3 


34,080,844 


Percent 


81.3 


81.3 


780.000 

273,734 

420.700 

3,035.000 

360. 9ra 

440,832 
73.561 

113.030 

857.723 

893,431 

149,638 

1.612.145 

910,000 

fiM.  223 

441. '".20 

614.607 

655,191 

191,622 

567,640 

809,100 

1,574,999 

650,800 

552,000 

787,419 

136,901 

267,618 

66,396 

96.953 

971,000 

204.137 

2,624,.S82 

1.061,171 

128,067 

1,782.637 

540,433 

359, 215 

1,915.051 

125, 165 

568,212 

146.608 

766.806 

1.856,000 

218, 167 

71,061 

803.719 

595.860 

458,425 

675,000 

77.218 

36,418 

134.467 

562.487 

6,516 

5,615 

13,1)92 


88.8 
9a9 

89  6 
921 
85  7 
85,4 
70.0 

73  9 

85.8 

85  9 

84  5 

7Z6 

81,2 

82.8 

87.1 

76  0 

77.1 

84.0 

77.1 

76. 

80. 

78, 


School  year 


1939^40 
1949-50 
1955-56 
1959-00 


Percent  increase,  1940-60 


Eipendituree 

(thotuand 

dollars) 


3, 199.  993 

8,795.635 

16,811,651 

24.000,000 


642 


Enrollment 
(pupils) 


29,751,303 
31,319.271 
39,  103, 050 
46,480,000 


56 


.8 
.5 
2 
89.5 
81.6 
78.2 
77.8 
86.8 
73.8 
76.6 
84  0 
75.3 
86.6 
74.0 
79,6 
98  1 
83  2 
75.9 
66.6 
79.9 
81.3 
85.6 
80.3 
89.0 
77.2 
81.9 
88.3 
87.0 
71.0 
91.9 
75.9 
84.0 
75.2 
66.2 
80.2 
72.7 


I  Includes  public  and  nonpublic  sclioois  at  all  levels 
(elementarj-.  secondary,  and  higher  education>. 

.<^')urces  1940-56,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  "SUtistical 
Nummary  of  Education.  1955-56."  1960,  expenditures, 
estimate;  enrollment,  V.S.  Office  of  Education  release 

.\UK.  3(.l.  1959. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  shows  an  un- 
wilhngness  to  provide  for  education.  Also 
it  is  suted  by  many  people  that  not 
enough  of  our  income  is  spent  for  educa- 
tion, that  too  much  is  spent  for  liquor, 
tobacco,  horse  races,  gambling,  and 
everything  else.  Let  us  take  the  figures 
from  1950  to  1960.  The  percentage  of 
the  national  income  spent  for  education 
in  1950  was  4.1  percent.  In  the  10-year 
period  following,  it  increased  so  that  6 
percent  of  the  national  income  goes  for 
education  in  1960.  I  think  this  shows 
that  we  have  realized  the  necessity  of 
providing  adequately  for  education  and 
that  we  can  depend  on  the  States  and 
local  communities  to  continue  to  do  a 

good  job. 

I  now  present  statistics  showing  ex- 
penditures for   education   as  a   percent 
of    the   national    income   from    1890    to 
1960: 
Expenditures  for  education  af  percent  of 
natioTial  income  1890  to  1960 

Percent 
1.4 


We  talk  about  the  unwillingness  of 
some  areas  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  needs.  National  averages  show  a 
willingness,  however.  Look  what  has 
happened.  Fifty  percent  of  the  class- 
rooms in  the  country  were  built  after 
World  War  II.    If  you  take  the  figures 


2.2 
3.7 

4.  1 

5.  1 
6.0 


1890 

1913 

1930 

1950 

1956 -- 

1960 

(Sources:  1890  and  1913,  Roger  A  Free- 
man, op.  clt.,  p  5,  1930-56.  VS  Office  of 
Education,  "Statistical  Summary  of  Educa- 
tion, 1955-5«";  1960,  estimated.) 

I  think  people  are  just  deluding  them- 
selves if  they  think  we  can  have  Federal 
aid  without  regulations  and  controls. 

There  are  already  instances  of  Federal 
supervision  m  Federal  aid  to  education — 
aid  to  federally  impacted  areas — the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  voca- 
tional education.  For  instance,  in  order 
for  a  teacher  to  be  an  instructor  in  voca- 
tional education  he  has  to  be  educat-ed 
in  specified  schools,  those  under  public 
auspices.  That  is  a  control  that  comes 
over  Federal  education. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly  to  say  that  there 
was  lots  of  Federal  interference  under 
Public  Laws  817  and  874? 

Mr.  QUTE.  There  is  Federal  regula- 
tion and  control  under  both  of  those  laws. 


/    / 
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If  you  will  look  at  the  law  and  the  con- 
trols that  are  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  construction 
of  those  facilities,  this  is  very  much  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
will  agree  that  there  is  ample  testimony 
before  the  Committee,  given  principally 
bv  such  gentlemen  as  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt],  that  in  the  actual 
administration  of  the  bill  there  has  been 
no  Federal  interference.  I  think  it  is  a 
v,rong  impression  to  leave,  that  there  is 
any  criticism. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Not  criticism.  I  doubt  if 
there  would  be  any  criticism  of  this  bill 
.  or  any  other  effort  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  actually  had  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  expenditures.  But 
there  are  controls  and  I  personally  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  funds  are 
adequately  used. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Any  restrictions  are  simply  desitjned  to 
guarantee  that  they  build  classrooms 
and  not  such  things  as  are  not  needed 
in  an  educational  system.  Does  the 
gentleman  call  that  control? 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  are  regulations 
and  there  has  to  be  regulations.  If  any- 
body says  there  should  be  no  control 
whatsoever  over  the  money,  they  are 
deluding  themselves.  There  has  to  be 
3  certain  amount. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
say  there  should  be  regulation.  The 
State  must  certify  an  adequate  plan 
under  which  the  moneys  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  needy  districts.  To  that  ex- 
tent, at  least,  we  outline  a  course  of 
action. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  So  that  we  get  this 
a  little  bit  clearer  right  now.  there  will 
not  be  a  dollar  of  this  money  spent 
in  building  buildings  that  the  Secretary' 
of  Labor  does  not  supervise,  fix  the  price 
of  wages,  and  classify  the  workers.  He 
fixes  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  men. 
I  happen  to  know  something  about  thi:-; 
because  there  was  one  in  my  area  and  it 
only  took  about  3  years  to  get  it  settled, 
because  this  man  wa-s  rated  as  a  brick- 
layer when  he  should  have  been  a  helper 
and  the  other  man  was  rated  something 
else,  and  that  was  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  quite  accurate  to  say  there  is  not  any 
interference  or  regulation.  If  you  do 
not  think  there  are,  a-sk  contractors  that 
have  been  through  this. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  that  up. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  a 
study  recently  of  the  Department  of 
Education  fall  report  for  1959  in  which 
they  reported  a  backlog  of  132.000  class- 
rooms and  came  up  with  information 
which  is  Interesting. 

Because  of  the  great  variation  among 
the  States — and  even  within  many 
States — of  standards  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes  normal   capacity   or  an  imsatls- 


factory  facility,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion leaves  the  matter  of  standards  and 
sp>ecific  definitions  up  to  the  judgments 
and  practices  of  each  State.  In  many 
cases,  a  State  in  turn  depends  upon  local 
superintendents  to  apply  local  definitions 
and  standards  in  reporting  data. 

As  a  result  of  the  absence  of  agreed- 
upon  standtxds,  the  Office  of  Education 
fall  report  repre.sents  a  compilation  of 
State  repoits  v  hich  in  most  cases  are 
similar  compilations  of  local  reports. 
The  national  totals  consequently  are  to  a 
large  degree  the  result  of  the  addition 
of  nonequivalents.  but  since  l<x;al  com- 
munities are  primarily  responsible  for 
their  own  education  programs,  the  na- 
tional totals  are  meaningful  if  the  data 
reported  to  the  Office  of  Education  reli- 
ably reflect  State  and  local  .standards 
as  to  need . 

The  field  trips  produced  information 
which  indicates  that  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting data  and  the  concepts  u.sed  to 
measure  rioed  may  have  produced  both 
understatements  as  well  as  overstate- 
ments of  classroom  building  needs.  Some 
examples  foQlow : 

'  a '  Some  States  do  not  make  a  ques- 
tionnaire survey  to  collect  data  for  the 
fall  rej.x)rt.  a  method  recommended  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  but  use  informa- 
tion from  other  reports,  collected  for 
State  use.  to  estimate  classroom  needs. 
Use  of  such  .separate  feeder  reports  can 
produce  some  double  counting  of  class- 
room need.*!  in  cases  where  excess  enroll- 
ment is  located  in  un.-atisfactor>'  facil- 
ities. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Office 
of  Education  que.stionnaire  form  cautions 
the  States  on  this  point. 

(bi  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
in  some  cases  the  States  have  reported 
an  equivalent  requirement  of  need  rather 
than  an  actual  building  requirement. 
For  example,  m  a  situation  of  an  unsatis- 
factory school  plant  located  in  an  area 
which  is  rapidly  changing  from  resi- 
dential to  commercial — not  uncommon 
in  large  cities — the  decision  of  the  school 
authorities  may  be  to  continue  to  use  the 
facilities  until  utilization  declines  to  the 
point  where  the  students  can  be  assigned 
to  other  $chools.  However,  the  local 
school  sysftem  may  report  tiie  need  to 
replace  the  unsatisfactory  school  when 
in  fact  there  is  no  actual  building  re- 
quirement. It  should  be  pointed  out. 
however,  tliat  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
quests that  the  number  of  classrooms 
needed  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facil- 
ities be  reported,  not  the  number  of  un- 
satisfactory classrooms. 

<ci  Some  States,  instead  of  conduct- 
ing a  questionnaire  survey  each  year, 
will  revise  the  resxilts  of  a  previous  years 
survey  by  subtracting  the  number  of 
classrooms  subsequently  built,  adding 
the  number  of  classrooms  abandoned, 
and  adding  the  number  of  classrooms 
needed  for  increased  enrollment.  This 
method  hae  a  conservative  bias  if  state- 
wide figures  are  used,  since  it  necessarily 
assumes  that  all  construction  and  aban- 
donments occur  in  those  school  dis- 
tricts— and  areas  within  those  .school  dis- 
tricts— which  had  previously  reported 
shortages.  It  has  a  possible  liberal  bias 
to  the  ext€nt  that  some  of  the  increased 
enrollments  occur  in  areas  where  schools 
may  be  underutilized. 


(d>  There  are  some  indications  that 
local  superintendents  may  have  reported 
un.'^atisfactory  facilities  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  replacements  are  to  be  made 
under  current  building  plans  ratlier  than 
actual  building  needs. 

(e)  It  was  found  that  in  many  areas 
enrollments  hit  an  annual  peak  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  rather  than  in  the  fall 
when  classroom  shortage  data  are  re- 
ported. For  areas  of  continual  enroll- 
ment growth,  reports  as  of  October  un- 
derstate the  need  for  additional  facilities. 
I  f  I  In  areas  of  new  development  local 
school  authorities,  on  the  basis  of  studies 
of  probable  land  use  and  population  pat- 
terns, may  forecast  a  peak  enrollment 
from  which  there  will  be  a  decline.  The 
decision  may  be  to  build  schools  to  ac- 
commodate less  than  the  temporary  peak 
enrollment,  rather  than  to  have  a  school 
underutilized  for  a  large  part  of  its  life. 
However,  local  officials  may  report  excess 
enrollments  and  additional  classrooms 
needed  which  would  not  represent  an 
actual  building  requirement. 

As  these  examples  suggest,  there  may 
be  both  understatements  and  overstate- 
ments of  need  in  particular  areas.  Al- 
though we  cannot  express  these  in  quan- 
titative terms,  they  undoubtedly  affect 
the  accuracy  of  the  national  totals. 
However,  in  our  judgment,  these  over- 
statements and  understatements  would 
not  invalidate  a  conclusion  that  there 
are  sizable  classroom  shortages  in  cer- 
tain areas  in  many  States.  The  national 
totals  do  not  represent  a  preci.•^c  measure 
of  building  requirements  and  should  be 
taken  only  as  orders  of  magnitude. 

In  addition,  the  survey  indicates  that 
it  is  fallacious  to  compare  successive 
years'  totals  to  indicate  a  decline  or  m- 
crea.'^e  in  the  classroom  shortage.  For 
example.  Alabama  used  radically  differ- 
ent means  of  determining  the  number  of 
classrooms  needed  to  replace  unsatisfac- 
tory facilities  in  1959  than  it  used  in 
1958.  with  the  result  that  its  .shortage 
appeared  to  decline  dramatically.  Aber- 
rations such  as  this  negate  year-to-year 
compan.sons,  but  changes  over  a  period 
of  years  probably  are  meaningful. 

IMPROVFME.NT    or    CXASSRCX   M    8H0RTA01    DATA 

The  above  indicates  that  the  class- 
room shortage  data  could  be  slkniflcant- 
ly  improved : 

'a»  Methods  of  colh^ting  the  data  In 
the  nine  States  varied  from  excellent  to 
poor  We  believe  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation should  do  considerably  more  than 
has  been  done  in  providing  leadership 
and  assistance  to  the  States  in  improv- 
ing collection  methods. 

< bi  The  concepts  used  to  measure  the 
classroom  shortage  could  be  significantly 
sharpened  so  as  to  clarify  the  requests 
for  information  The  questionnaire 
form  now  u.sed  by  the  Office  has  the  vir- 
tue of  brevity.  There  could  be  an  elab- 
oration of  the  instruclions  and  defini- 
tions which  miL'ht  help  produce  more 
reliable  data  without  mitigating  that 
virtue. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  plans  to 
hire  a  consultant  to  evaluate  certain 
.statistical  series  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, including  the  fall  report.  The  in- 
formation gathered  on  these  field  trips 
should  be  beneficial  in  his  task. 
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USEJa'LNESS  or   rALL   REPORT   FOR    PUBLIC 
POLICT   CXDNSIDOLATIONB 

The  fall  report  figures  on  the  class- 
room shortage  have.  In  our  opinion  lim- 
ited usefulness  in  discussions  on  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction.  This  would 
be  true  even  if  these  figures  were  precise 
measures  of  classroom  needs,  an  elusive 
concept,  indeed. 

First.  Although  a  .sizable  shortage  ex- 
ists, so  long  as  school  enrollments  con- 
tinue to  grow  there  will  be  a  normal 
shortage  of  unknown  size  for  two 
reasons:  (a)  The  physical  inability  of  a 
school  district  to  erect  buildinns  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  enrollment 
growth,  and  <b"  conscious  administra- 
ti\e  decisions  not  to  attempt  to  build  to 
keep  pace  with  or  ahead  of  enrollment 
increases.  In  the  first  instance,  there 
are  cases  where  .school  facilities  have 
been  built  on  the  basus  of  enrollment 
projections  that  proved  too  conservative 
arid  there  are  other  cases  where  the  en- 
rollments arrived  before  there  had  been 
enough  time  to  plan  and  construct  suf- 
fident  facilities  In  the  second  in.stance, 
school  dKstncts  will  frequently  hedge 
their  projections  by  using  temporary 
portable  facilities — reported  as  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Office  of  Education— until 
such  tune  as  land  u.'-e  and  population 
patterns  stabilize  Florida  is  a  notable 
example  A  normal  or  frictional  s,hort- 
a*ie  obviously  is  not  related  to  any  need 
for  Federal  a-ssi-stance 

Second.  The  classroom  shortage  fig- 
ures reveal  nothing  about  the  financial 
capability  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  handle  the  problem  without 
Federal  aid.  This  Is  the  critical  ques- 
tion which  has  remained  unanswered 
Tus  Ks  a  question  that  affects  considera- 
tions of  Federal  aid  not  only  for  school 
construction  and  other  educational  costs 
as  well,  but  also  for  public  services  of 
all  kinds.  The  present  sUte  of  our 
knowledge  Is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
existence  of  sizable  and  persistent 
needs,  but  It  Is  not  adequate  to  state 
with  certainty  whether  or  not  those 
m^eds  can  be  met  from  State  and  local 
financial  resources.  I  say  every  time 
there  is  a  need  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  step 

I  ALABAMA 

Conclusions  on  State  report  on  class- 
room shortage;  In  our  opinion,  neither 
the  1958  nor  the  1959  report  provides  a 
reliable  figure  on  the  classroom  shortage. 
Application  in  1958  of  school  facilities 
s'-andards  dceloped  by  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Columbia,  may  have  resulted  In  an 
overstatement  of  the  number  of  unsatis- 
factory classrooms  in  Alabama  in  terms 
of  local  .standards  The  1959  reports  by 
l<x;al  superintendents  totaled  2.416  un- 
satisfactory classrooms  as  compared  to 
10.037  In  1958.  Indicating  that  the 
Teachers  College  standards  are  much 
Mgher  than  tho.se  local  superintendents 
m  Alabama  realistically  expect  to  attain. 

The  method  used  to  determine  the 
1959  shortage  was  inadequate  because 
the  form  that  was  used  by  the  State 
agency  was  not  designed  to  obtain  the 
data  requested  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  State  figure  for  classrooms 
needed  for  excess  enrollment  include  in 
the  case  of  many  school  system  class- 


rooms needed  for  replacement  as  well, 
a  fact  which  probably  accounts  for  part 
of  the  reported  increase  in  shortage  on 
account  of  excess  enrollment  from  1.899 
rooms  in  1958  to  3.948  in  1959  The 
1959  State  survey  was  so  poorly  designed 
that  the  resulting  data  are  not  meaning- 
ful. However,  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  classrooms  reported  as  needed 
for  excess  enrollment  may  be  somewhat 
overstated  as  of  fall  1959.  although  peak 
enrollments  are  generally  not  reached 
until  later  in  the  school  year. 

FLORIDA 

Nature  of  classroom  shortage:  In  fall 
1959,  10  county  school  systems  out  of  a 
total  of  67  accounted  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  total  reported 
classroom  shortage.  Although  the  total 
shortage  Is  divided  about  equally  between 
cla.ssrooms  needed  to  house  excess  en- 
rollments and  those  needed  to  replace 
unsatisfactory  classrooms,  the  shortage 
can  be  attributed  chiefly  to  Florida's 
rapid  population  growth.  This  apparent 
contradiction  is  clarified  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  unsatisfactory 
classrooms  are  temporary  portables. 
Tvplcally,  in  an  area  of  new  develop- 
ment the  school  system  will  use  portable 
facilities  until  such  time  as  the  pattern  of 
population  changes,  land  use,  and  school 
population  become  fairly  stabilized. 

Permanent  facilities  are  then  built, 
and  the  portables  are  transported  to  an- 
other area.  Dade  County,  for  example, 
reported  a  total  shortage  in  fall  1959 
of  680  classrooms,  of  which  397  were  con- 
sidered un.satisfactor>'.  All  of  these 
rooms  reported  as  unsatisfactory,  are 
portables.  *        f 

GEORGIA 

Nature  of  classroom  shortage:  Almost 
three-quarters  of  the  total  classroom 
shortage  In  Georgia  is  the  result  of  en- 
rollments in  excess  of  normal  capacity. 
State  personnel  indicated  that  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  the  classroom  shortage 
is  In  30— of  198 — school  systems,  all  ol 
which  are  in  metropolitan  areas  of  sub- 
stantial population  growth;  the  five  coun- 
ties around  Atlanta  are  the  principal 
areas.  This  fact  Is  a  refiectlon  of  the 
growing  industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  State. 

State  personnel  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  .serious  problem  in  the  past  of 
old  and  obsolete  school  facilities,  chiefiy 
in  rural  areas,  had  generally  been  over- 
come, in  large  part  as  a  result  of  the  op- 
eration of  a  State  school  building  au- 
thority and  State  aid  programs.  The 
major  current  problem  is  to  keep  abreast 
of    enrollment     growth     in    the    urban 

centers. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Cobb  Coun- 
ty school  system  was  interviewed.  Cobb 
County  has  had  continuous  population 
growth  .since  World  War  II  Currently 
it  has  the  fastest  growing  school  system 
in  the  State.  A  federally  affected  area 
by  virtue  of  an  aircraft  plant,  an  Air 
Force  base,  and  a  naval  air  station,  and 
other  Federal  installations,  the  county 
is  also  affected  by  the  general  suburban 
growth  around  Atlanta  Because  of  im- 
possibility of  building  schools  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  enrollments, 
nonteachlng  space  has  had  to  be  con- 
verted Into  classrooms  and  nonschool 
buildings  have  been  leased  and  renovated 


NFW    YORK 

Method  of  determining  classroom 
shortages:  New  York  has  not  developed 
a  plan  for  providing  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  consistent  set  of  fall  data 
each  year.  For  example,  the  1959  and 
1958  data  on  4.000  additional  classrooms 
needed  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facih- 
tiel  are  based  on  a  single  comprehensive 
Inventory  study  done  in  1958.  Data  for 
New  York  City  are  not  available  and 
there  is  no  plan  to  maintain  the  inven- 
tory started  in  1958.  Because  of  the  use 
of  "feeder"  reports,  there  is  some  double 
counting  of  additional  instruction  rooms 
needed  where  excess  enrollment  is  lo- 
cated in  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

Most  of  the  discussion  in  New  York 
City  centered  on  the  question  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  concept  'additional  class- 
rooms needed  to  accommodate  excess  en- 
rollment" as  a  guide  to  needed  construc- 
tion. The  problem  of  planning  to  ac- 
commodate a  temporary  peak  enrollment 
IS  particularly  difficult  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  impractical  to  build  a  new  school 
to  take  care  of  peak  enrollment  for  a 
few  years  where  there  may  be  a  pro- 
jection of  a  future  decline  in  school 
population  and  then  to  have  the  school 
remain  underutilized  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  life.  The  situation  Is  generally 
met  by  planning  the  school's  capacity  be- 
low the  anticipated  peak  enrollment  and 
living  with  the  temporary  peak. 

Now.  in  studying  what  in  the  world 
causes  this  need  for  classrooms,  there 
are  some  figures  that  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  showing  what  has  happened  to 
enrollment. 
Number  of  children  in  following  categories 


Ages 

Enlerlm! 

Grades 

Oredes 

5  10  17 

1st  grade 

1U>8 

0toI2 

191»-20.- 

21,578.316 

4.320,823 

19,377,927 

2.200.389 

lWl-22^ 

23.  239.  2Z7 

4. 176. 567 

20.366,218 

2.873.009 

l»23-24  . 

24.28S.80S 

4.184.232 

20.898.930 

3.389,878 

1925-26. 

24.741,468 

8, 676.  750 

20.984,002 

3, 757.  466 

1927-28  . 

25,179.096 

4.171.037 

21.268.417 

3,911.279 

1929-30  - 

25,678,015 

4.  KV),919 

21,278.593 

4.399.422 

1931-32  . 

2f..  275.  441 

3. 930. 196 

21,135.420 

6,140.021 

1933-34  . 

2fi.  434,  iy3 

3.716.852 

21.765.037 

5,  660. 156 

193.V36 

26.367.098 

3.530,325 

20,392.561 

6.974.537 

1937-38. 

25. 975. 108 

3.317,144 

19.  748.  174 

6.226.934 

1939-W  . 

25.  433.  542 

3,  018,  463 

18.832.098 

6,601,444 

1941-12 

24,  f«Z.  472 

2. 930.  762 

18. 174.  668 

6,387,805 

1943-44. 

23.268.616 

2,878,843 

17.713,096 

5,  553,  520 

1M.V46 

23.299.941 

2,894,588 

17.  677.  744 

5.  622  197 

1M7-4JS 

23,  944.  .S.32 

2,951,300 

18,291.227 

6.«5S,906 

1949- .v;! 

25.  111.427 

3.170,343 

19. 386. 806 

6,734,621 

19.'.I-52 

2r>,  562,  664 

2, 957, 485 

20,  860,  867 

5,881.797 

19.S3-.M 

28,  S.y.  052 

3.666,4«6 

22,545,807 

6,290,245 

1955-66  . 

3l,Ifi2,  843 

3,  494.  997 

24,  290.  257 

6,872.685 

1956-67 

32.  334,  333 

3.  4^1 .  387 

25,0!.^.«t73 

7.318,4« 

\9a7-5S 

33.  632,  000 

1 3, 687, 700 

2.\  728,  000 

7,903.000 

19.S9-W 

J3.V286. 177 

24,  034,  381 

111.251,796 

1 

'  Preliminary. 

'  F.5timat«»d  fipure.  net  comparable. 

One  interesting  thing.  I  think,  for  the 
last  year  I  have  the  figures  is  that  the 
number  of  children  entering  first  grade 
in  public  schools  was  3.587,700.  In  1919 
that  figure  was  4.320.823.  At  no  time 
since  1919  through  1930  have  we  had 
the  enrollment  in  first  grade  as  we  had 
in  that  period  of  time.  So.  it  Is  not  the 
increase  in  birth  rate  so  much  that  has 
caused  this  great  increase  in  expendi- 
tures for  classrooms.  The  reasons  have 
been  these.  A  greater  proportion  of  the 
children  are  staying  on  through  the 
eighth  grade  and  into  high  school  and 
through  high  school.  And,  a  high  school 
is  a  much  more  expensive  proposition  in 
building  classrooms  and  educating  these 


I 
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children  than  the  first  few  grades.  This 
has  added  to  the  oost  of  education.  The 
second  reason,  there  Is  a  tendency,  and 
a  very  strong  tendency,  to  close  up  the 
one-room  achoolhouses  In  rural  aread, 
because  people  have  moved  out  from  the 
rural  areas.  The  average  In  the  last  30 
years  has  been  500.000  per  year.  This 
has  caused  necessarily  the  building  of 
centralized  school  buildings  in  order  that 
they  can  provide  better  education  as  the 
children  move  into  the  centralized  areas. 
These  are  the  two  biggest  reasons. 

So.  as  we  look  at  the  projected  enroll- 
ment, I  think  we  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  children  that  were  bom  in  the  1920's 
were  the  ones  that  raised  the  children 
after  the  war  and  at  the  present  time  are 
causing  this  increase  in  enrollment.  The 
children  bom  in  the  late  depression  and 
war  years  are  now  coming  to  the  age 
where  they  are  bearing  children,  amd 
therefore  the  curve  will  level  off.  It 
shows  whereas  from  1955  to  1960  the 
average  annual  increase  in  children  was 
1.2  million  per  year,  in  the  years  1965 
to  1970  it  will  drop  to  one-half,  only 
600,000  additional  per  year. 

The  following  tables  are  important: 

Tabli  1. — Projected  enrollment  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  etti- 
mated  number  of  additional  claxaroomi 
needed.  lH0-9$ 
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1  jl,iMrr«>     1"  *     On\c»  "f  Kr\Mi»'>ll'm,  » i>h»|l.««|.>t>  <ln(r.| 

IiM\  i\.  r»«»  I'nih'ci  •niiijiiiiviiu  Uu«>,i  .m  i>iiir,>  ,if 
Kiltii<»(('vii  oitU'i  \\  n  liiMvl  "iirnUiiKMa  I'll  t  •\ii'l  hiiiv  )ii  m( 
tini  'Vi\«iM  iitU'lHl  I'rtitt '■tii»i\  u(  iK'nuhdiim  >i,T.|  \  i: 

'  i'(Mii|«iici|  tin  li!\«i(i  if  .Ml  )>ti|>U.«  \vr  rliwii'H'Mi  iiil. 
.1  «Imiv«i  ^  ;ki  Miwt  iHil  Itn  ill  <  III  ri'n>iit  N-^iiat  *n<  <tii  Dim 
I'lV"!.',  (Ilbmitfli  »iiliir  i|h<'  .'h  iimI'IN  l»'r  'li.-c""!'!  \;i- 
|Olt>Hil'>n  i>f  ilw  i>»-iiui>ll  luwW  wiMil<\  in(T»>'»i'  tlw«  nnnii  i| 
tliliin'<  iiy  iliniii  :  n'rit'iil  i  Hi  ihr  o\\»r  liivhil.  II  <houl.l 
N>  trill-. I  II  it  !hi  VI'  iini|i»clli>ii<  »n>  in  Ia<i»  of  mini  i"n. 
nllmont  fur  llif  oiillri'  <iIiim,i  j.ir,  wl-nii  .•\i<,.<'iIm  ihi  ,i 
I'nrnlltiH'ni  «l  lh««  U-mnnlnt  Mfivrh  wiv  *ni|  ii«  .»|i|irii\i 
imai-ly  11  i»nvii'.  fmtti  r  tlian  i  Iw  i\-»<i  iif  iiiiniUr  nf 
l'il|>U.<   vctiiiilly  It^    (.illy    ilii'ii  liiuv  ui  tin-  .iIhkiL* 

*  HivAxl  on  i»vt>r»if»'  min\i»«r  n.mii  'if  iliwwMninii 
iUukIomoiI  r  r*t>l  wxxl  iliirliia  [mut  \  vnvr^,  tliiMinly  >t<  tn 
ft*  *  lllrli  vlul  I  ijT   t\  i«ili»Mt>  limii  il:'^ni>     f  Kilur  il  Mti 

The  dramatic  decline  in  the  annual 
enrollment  lncre*we  begins  for  the  school 
year  1965-66.  Summary  of  the  data  la 
as  follows: 

Av«rikC«  &unu4U  ln«r»AM.  Itt&ft  M.  1,900,000 
Avvmg*  annuiU  incrvAM,  IMO  64.  1.  100,000 
Av«rim«  annuiU  iucr»«uc,  IMd  99.      000,000 

Translation   of   the   enrollment   in- 
into  classroom  needs  Is  shown  in 


column  4  of  table  1.    Summary  of  these 
classroom  facts  Is  as  follows: 

Averagv    number    ne«<3e<l     annufilly. 

1966-50 40  000 

Average    number    needed    annually. 

19e0-©4 36,700 

Average     number    needed     annually, 

1965-6© 20,000 

Determination  of  the  number  of  class- 
rooms needed  each  year  to  replace  facil- 
ities currently  abandoned  is  much  more 
uncertain.  Where  obsolescence  is  in- 
volved, the  practice  varies  widely  all  over 
the  countn-'  as  to  just  how  long  a  school 
facility  will  be  continued  in  use  or 
whether  it  wUl  be  remodeled  rather  than 
abandoned.  For  the  purpose  here  we 
based  the  estimate  on  actual  practice  as 
reported  by  the  OfiQce  of  Education. 
The  available  data  show  that  abandon- 
ments have  averaged  a  little  less  than 
16.000  classrooms  per  year. 

Combination  of  these  two  categories 
of  current  classroom  needs  each  year 
gives  the  total  classroom  requirements 
for  additional  new  facilities  needed. 
These  annual  totals,  which  appear  in 
column  6  of  table  1.  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Average  total  needed  annually,  1960- 

64    ..  .  -    .      -. 52.  700 

Average  total  needed  annually,  1066- 

eu      ..    . 36.100 

SCHOOL    CONSt«trCTlOV    KATm    IN    HKtATlON    TO 
THt     NIED 

When  America's  public  schools  open 
next  fall  for  tlie  beginning  of  the  1960-81 
school  year,  the  Nwtlon  a  ovtrixll  physical 
plant  will  contain  approximately  1.330.- 
000  classi'ooina  The.se  me  Instructional 
rooms,  incUidlng  laburtttoiies  and  Hhcn^s, 
but  not  including  nudltoriuni.><,  uyinim- 
siums.  lunchrooms,  libraries,  aturty  hall.t, 
and  multlpurpoae  nxvua  Approxi- 
mately 8«0,000  cltt.Mrocm«,  or  more  than 
one-half  thi  total,  will  \m\r>  been  con- 
niructed  mnre  World  War  11  With  U\^ 
exreptUm  of  a  relallvrly  wn*\ll  v«)luinr  of 
facUltloa  poliatrurted  with  KtHtrral  a«- 
alatanee  in  fwlrrally  afTretiHl  art^nn  Min- 
der Tubllo  l^w  Hlft,  BUt  Cong,  «« 
amended'  \\\rni>  rlrtJ»j»romu.<  will  ha\T 
b^en  bulll  with  Statc»  and  Uhu\\  rr- 
•oureea 

The  conaliuctlon  rate  in  each  of  the 
last  10  school  years  Is  as  follows: 

1050  61.  ..., 44,000 

1051  5a 1 48.000 

1052  53 1. ...... ...............  50,000 

1953  54 1......................  5,^,000 

1064  55   ...1 60,000 

1855  50 1 es  aao 

1066  87 1 ««.  flflO 

1087  58 1 73.070 

1 0.^8  80   ...1 70  000 

1050  60 I aa.  7(X/ 

Summary  of  the  construction  ratea  is 
as  follows: 

Average   animal   oonstruetlon,   1B66- 

88    ...    .     , 66,000 

Average   ann\i«l   conntructh^i,    loso 
68      ...  .  "lO  400 

In  terms  of  tlie  overall  national  out- 
look.  It  Is  ptrfectly  clear  that  the  Siaira 
and  localities  have  mounted  tlie  con- 
airucUon  elTort  neoeesary  to  meet  tlie 
need  without  any  program  of  general 
Federal  aid  for  this  purpose.    It  is  also 


evident  that  the  construction  peak  has 
been  crossed  and  within  5  years  the 
number  of  classrooms  required  to  keep 
fully  abreast  additional  needs  will  be 
only  half  as  much  each  year  as  turtually 
have  been  built  in  the  past  few  years 

Not  only  are  pfist  and  present  con- 
struction rates  adequate  to  keep  up  with 
the  future  needs  each  year  to  house  ex- 
.>ected  enrollment  increases  and  provide 
replacements  for  abandoned  facihties. 
but  they  are  adequate,  also,  to  prrxluce 
a  number  of  additional  classrooms  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  backlog  of  132,- 
400  as  of  the  present  school  year — 
1959-60.  Moreover,  the  backlog  would 
be  reduced  lo  inconsequential  propor- 
tions in  little  more  time  than  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  H.R.  10128. 

The  construction  rate  for  the  preced- 
ing 5  school  years — 1954-58 — averaged 
66.800  classrooms  per  year.  Projection 
of  this  armual  average,  a  rate  which  the 
States  and  localities  have  demonstrated 
they  can  attain,  would  produce  467,600 
classrooms  by  the  beginning  of  the  1968- 
67  school  year.  Since  only  329,800  class- 
rooms would  be  needed  for  armual  en- 
rollment increases  and  replacemer^ts  up 
to  then,  tlie  remamder  would  be  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  132,400  backlog 
for  195^60 

This  will  mean  if  we  continue  to  build 
.•^chcwlhou.ses  at  the  average  rate  that 
we  have  m  the  last  5  years,  in  the  next 
5  not  onlv  will  \«,e  have  built  enoush 
.schrK>l  buildmk's  to  lake  care  of  tiie 
backlog,  but  al,Ho  th«!  incrriuie  in  en- 
rollrnrnl  aiid  the  nerded  faolluies  to  re- 
pl»c»»  tlie  obsolete  claAsnx>ms  If  thl.i 
("lUi  be  done,  it  will  take  about  an  extra 
year  wiihoui  FVderal  aid  a.s  it  will  be 
Ihl.i  way  with  Ki»<leral  aid 

Hunilurlv  the  cMmntrurllon  rat«>  for  the 
piTwnt  aoh(M)l  year  la  rep<^rted  by  tl^e 
Slule«  as  «a.700  Projection  of  this 
lower  rale  in  like  manner  would  prtKluoe 
M)\  rtOO  claM-MrtituuM  bv  the  ll>«7  M  •rh«>o| 
vnwr  ttN  eoini>«rt><t  with  nrw  nirollinrDt 
rtiul  r«M>lrt«^i»eht  iireda  of  .188,900  {\r  an 
rxrraa  of  i:t4  7no 

On  ihn  ha.>«lN  of  Htm  anoihri  a.^tninip- 
tioi\  nainrly  a  drclioinB  rate  that  \»oul(l 
uvrrniir  :\M  non  rlrtMroot))^  prr  yrm  n 
totnl  of  ;\H0  OnO  clr\'»«M»oini»  would  l>r  pro- 
tluer<1  up  to  thr  bruMlinUui  of  llJftU  70 
ns  ("<>tni>i\iiMl  with  ndditioiml  rntollmrnl 
and  rrplnrrmrnt  nrrd.'<  of  44.1.900.  or  an 
f'xrrM  of  118  100  It  «ihould  >)e  notrd 
that  tlir  iw'Mngr  annual  rate  of  .^H.000 
rln.vr'ioins  ii-rd  In  thl^  computation  la 
Ip.vs  than  the  annual  average  of  .^9  400 
clavs'.ooms  constructed  during  ttie  10- 
year  period  1930  59.  and  very  substan- 
tially le.vs  than  the  hlwhe.sl  annual  rale 
of  7J,070  111  1957   58, 

Theiio  prujecllunii  have  made  full  al- 
loNkance  for  the  rei>ortod  backlog  as  of 
19.^9  m  addition  to  new  cla.vsrtHun  re- 
quirements each  year  Even  making 
.such  allowance  for  the  backlog,  a  great 
deal  le.Hs  construction  will  be  required 
ovrr  the  next  !S  to  10  years  Uian  ha^ 
taken  place  in  rf»ornt  yrar?»  But  wr  arr 
cmivlnced  that  careful  analysis  of  the  ac- 
tual ponuw'*itl<^n  of  the  backlog  figure 
would  reveal  that  a  very  considerable 
volume  of  the  reported  backlog  la  of  an 
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unavoidable  or  temporaty  nature,  liav- 
iiiK  no  direct  l>earlng  on  the  Lssue  of  the 
nti'l   for    Federal  aid,  while  some  more 


of  it  arl.se.s  out  of  the  method  of  compil- 
ing the  figures  and  is  irrelevant  to  the 
qvie.stion. 


Tmilk  2,  -Eflimalfd  luriKtruction  of  pnhlic  elrmrnlary  and  tnomlnry  clagfroom*  and  rxcenit 

OPtr  current  annual  need*,  1960-69  > 


Srhool  )'r«r 


0) 


1911-102. 

iM3-ia. 

1«»HM. 
19S4«. 

IMS-Sn. 
iMs-ir. 
^m^ 


K«tliimt««d  rlu<wrooniii  foni<tnirtr<l  and  exfww  ovrr  ctinmt  nwHl!"  fc>r 

(acta  year 


^t  avoracf  annunl  rntr 
lor  i>r<'(<Uiiip  5  jfurs 


Number 
(2) 


08.  MO 
00.  SOU 
06.800 

06.  sen 

00,800 
00.800 
06.800 


Eirw5  ovpr 

ori!.  (6)  in 

tubkvl 

(3) 


10,400 
2^400 
12,800 
13,000 
12.000 
37.a0b 
2B.MU 
O 


At  pnwnt  (IBOMn) 
rule  nil  an  avrntftr 
aiinutti  rate 


Number 
(4) 


02.700 
62.700 
62,700 
62.700 
62.700 
62.700 
62.700 
62.7U0 
(•) 


ExcMsovor 

ool.  (6)  in 

table  1 

(6) 


6,300 
18.300 
8.700 
8.900 
7,900 

33.ano 

25,800 
2\fl00 


At  a  dprllnine  nnmiM 
rate  avcriijinK  U'low 
present  rate ' 


Number 
(0) 


88.000 
88.000 
8H.000 
S8,000 
88.000 
88.000 
88.000 
58,000 
88.000 
•88,000 


Kx«ws  ovrr 

ool.  (A)  In 

tat>lr  1 

(7) 


I.WIJ 

U.  600 

4.000 

4.200 

3.200 

28,80(1 

21,10(1 

2(1.  (Kl  I 

IKBOii 

•20.100 


1  Rouroe:  Computatiorts  b»v<l  on  I'.P.  Office  of  Kdiuatiun  oonstruetlon  data  In  tabulation  dat<><l  Jan.  26,  I960, 
.in<l  rrlutrd  tatMilalkm*. 

>  The  (iriwMit  rate  (or  I9.'S9-fln  of  (12,7(10  (l»«roonis  i«  t\  net  4.100  below  the  previous  5-year  ivwaKe.  The  projecti-*! 
avcntca  o(  8S,noo  b  4,700  per  reiir  t>e)«w  the  prcTlous  Vj  ear  average.  CoiLstrucUou  ha»  not  bean  bvloa  88,000  in  any 
jTMriteat  t«l>-44  when  the  total  « rt*  .v,.oo(i. 

*  CnMraonu  equivalent  to  Iuirkl4i|i  wouKl  )>e  coDstmrteil  as  ofbeelnnlnf  of  1966-67  lebool  jreariiiUM  oonetrurilon 
of  new  reqiilreinrnt^  for  niiti  yi>ar  (xriirs  liurdy  dtirlriit  prMvlinf  vear.  Th(iii,  cowtriKUon  rate  beelnnlng  In 
1904-47  nend  tie  no  rr*tiler  than  ne<v«MU'y  to  tiu<<>t  eurreiit  auniiul  nnvf  in  each  (olluwlng  year  KvA.  U,  tulilc  1;. 

•  gM  un**'  «  aliuTv.    Uai-klug  i«|uivulMit  m  a(  beftmOnc  of  I9n7-«i  tchoot  year. 
* 8ik  note  3  alwve.    BatkluK  i <jul valont  a*  e(  iMglaulnc  u(  llMM>-70 aohoot  jrear. 


All  Uial  has  been  reported  In  the  basic 
.statistics  Ks  that  as  of  the  full  of  1959  a 
totjil  of  132,41)0  cla.ssrooin.s  were  needed. 
of  V  Inch  66  000  were  to  replace  un.suti.s- 
factory  facilitie.s  and  66  400  t<)  accorii- 
iiuxUite  rxcrsn  enrollment  Before  bit.s- 
ing  any  national  ix)lh-y  on  thehe  biuklou 
Hkuicn.  we  oui^ht  to  kiio*  the  elieuin- 
^lttn(•e.s  .surrounduu;  the  cla!wrm»m^  tlini 
tio  iiuu  the  count     1-ur  example 

Kii  nI  Huw  nutny  ol  the  bmkloi!  i  l«,v> 
MK>iji.H  r«  iJH-.^riil  nr\k  Ol  irplixiini  III 
iMcititira  the  eoiustnu  Hon  ol  \\hU'h  )u«a 
alit  ndy  t>ren  authoi  i/ru  bs  local  or  Mate 
nut  .MitiTA  Ol  \\hi«'h  i»  in  the  |ilaiuuiu' 
AtAt  e  pi«-tiiivinn)  V  to  .<iur))  nuthoi  i.'alion  ' 

.SiM'und    Mo«  man\  (•la.>»it»uin>  in  iin 
luu  Kloii    lepienenl   lHM»li*d   |epla('elnl•l>l,^ 
Mt  jiiMilioMal  new  tutillUr.s   in  hi  honl  itis 
tiicl.a  hasintj  adr<]uut(<  rinnneial  i  .ipn' 
lt\    l>\it  w  hiKHc  \  oil  I  ,<«  Ol  MItxtr  nuUi.ii  il ,(')» 
li,i\r  not  ttulhoiirrtl  the  nnM\«i.>niv  iminl 
l^AlH>^  Ol   olhri   tlnanv  lal  ai  i  aiu'eimnt.'- ' 

I  hilil  How  many  of  Uir  l>«i  klor  i ia.w- 
utomiH  iepie,M'ni  rrplaoenient.N  for  out- 
(lat'^^l  onr-room  »(  hoolhouMe.s  i>i  inulii- 
pleriKun  fanhtien  in  di.stiicUv  which 
vkoUd  tx'  ct)n."ioluJalrcl  but  w  ho.M  noU-is 
have  not  yel  appiovcd  of  the  too.solnia- 
tiol    ' 

Fourth  How  much  of  tJie  backUn:  Is 
made  up  of  claAsroom.s  needed  '.o  replace 
unrxpectiHl  losse.s  becau.«.e  of  fire  .vtorm, 
or  .)lher  disaster,  and  to  what  extent 
well'  .sucli  hvv.Kt>,\  coveiiHl  by  insutanee ? 

Fifth  What  part  of  Uu'  backlOK  in  at- 
iributublr  to  an  unexpecletl  inrtux  or 
ahUl  m  population,  the  (\v>*en!ml  prob- 
lem being  a  lack  of  lead  tune  m  which 
to  t:rovide  new  facilitie.v ' 

«ixth  Inaamuch  a.N  ex(  i\v>  rnn>Umtnt 
is  '  Uie  number  of  pupib  m  rx(r.vs  of 
normal  capacity'  and  normal  enpa/  it  V 
Is.  t)y  definition  drletmined  accnrdinf? 
to  /arylnir  State  and  local  standard.^, 
Uic;e  can  be  little  dovibl  that  a  con.sidcr- 


oblc  amount  of  the  backlog  reported  as 

fiirdcd  f..:  f\ce.s.s  ciii'ollment  us  merely 
!i  paper  .--hnitaiT  a.v  fai  a.v  any  Federal 
n!(!  (;ut'.stio!,  in  rotuiiiu'd     I-\>r  instance, 

tiMimul  capiuity     may  vary  anywhere 
fioin  .sav  '.'H  oi  ;rs,s  pvipil.s  per  (iu.s.Nr(Hnn 

1,  ui,i  p.iui  to  ;u)  111  unoihei  and  if  both 
piiui  ,v  ha\e  ;<o  pupil.H  m  a  cla.s.s  one  ha.s 
t  xcts.s  en;  .illinciit  aiul  the  oiher  does 
!iot  Moie  iinportanlly  unknow  n  tJiou- 
^an^l,^  ut  the  Nation  .n  40  WO  .HchiM>l  (ll.s- 
ii.i'l.s  rould  wnd  undoubtedly  do  reinirl 
t  vcfss  rniollinrnhs  averaiiUU!  I  or  'i 
pi.p.is  (MM  I  lo.vs  'Ihe^e  would  i:o  into 
the  luUlonal  lolaN  even  thovith  thr  le- 
poitiim  ili.sii  UI.0  have  no  intenthih  or 
any  tiruenl  pert)  to  hulld  new  fncllltle* 
foi  Mirli  I  UMilln^cnl  Thrir  |s  ah  aver- 
;»>  ('  of  hIhuH  ;i:t  ela^f^MM\m^  pel  hchool 
iliitrlcl  m  Iht  UnitrtI  Htate,x  ^'x^■^  ■>  (0 
i-t^imtni  Averamn^  onlv  \  pupil  pri 
cliiiroom  woiUd  ct>ntMt)utr  :t;i  pupii,<>  to 
the  nallonal  total,  althvuiuh  inwinr  no 
parlUnilav  p!t>l)lem  ltKall>  and  certainly 


no  cmrrpcnry.  Similar  contribution.s  to 
the  total  from  only  one-third  of  the 
school  districts  would  result  in  a  nationiil 
"pajx-r"  backlog  of  approximately  15  000 
classr(X)ms  for  this  reason  alone  Ac- 
cordiiyily.  before  accepting  such  back- 
log figures  as  a  reliable  indication  of 
classroom  need,  we  should  at  least  nnd 
out  how  many  districts  have  significant 
excess  emoUment  problems  and  where 
they  are — on  a  comparable  basis  from 
State  to  State 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  ar^- 
swers  to  these  questions  and  other  related 
ones  would  enable  us  to  see  the  classroom 
backlog  problem  in  its  proper  perspective. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  refinement 
of  the  figure  would  show,  as  we  men- 
tioned earlier,  that  at  any  given  time  of 
enumeration  there  would  be  a  substantial 
number  of  classrooms  needed  which 
would  represent  a  residual  or  irreducible 
mmimtim.  Classrooms  in  this  category 
would  be  reported  in  the  backlog  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  general  Federal  aid 
for  school  construction.  We  believe. 
also,  that  a  substantial  part  of  an  ac- 
curate backlog  count  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  1-  or  2-year  timelag  in  meeting 
the  need  rather  than  any  indication  of 
an  emergency  situation  requiring  Fed- 
eral intervention. 

The  Implication  of  this  analysis  i.s  that 
actual  State  and  local  construction  re- 
quirements, over  and  above  the  number 
of  cla.s.srooni.s  nece.s.sniy  to  meet  current 
new  need.s  each  year  for  the  next  5  to  10 
years,  w  ill  be  much  les,s  than  the  reported 
backlog  of  132,400  Accordingly,  over- 
all con.structlon  rules  can  l>r  ex;H'Cted  to 
decline  markedly,  particularly  wiUun  5 
.\eur.s,  and  the  financial  obligutions  im- 
pi^sed  upon  Slate  and  local  resources  will 
col  re.spondlngly  dimini.sh  At  thr  hame 
tune  mo,st  states  and  region*  of  tlie 
couniiy  can  be  expected  to  be  un  a  up- 
proxunately  cuiient  ciuist ruction  l>a^l^ 

Kven  wiUiout  any  irnnemr>ni  of  the 
backlotJ  ntuiei*  u^  upoiled,  many  bf  llie 
Stalen  alitMuly  appeal  to  br  on  or  net»r 
a  cuiieiU  const!  ui'tion  l>aali«  Thr  of- 
flee  of  Mthicalion  hihuI  on  thr  ll»^y  fall 
*uivr.v  ahoWK  thr  following  Slalr^  for 
rxamplr,  which  air  anticipating  ttieir 
iued(«  and  have  ,schrdulrd  tnorr  con^^l  uc- 
lion  during  thr  pirnrnt  year  than  the 
clas.sn>omj>  they  lepottrd  In  thrii  baik- 
Uic  al  thr  beginning  of  the  yeat ; 
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A  mo«t  serious  thing  about  Ihl.s  bill  is 
tliat  we  )ise  the  .shotgun  method  of  glv- 
m-  aid  Wr  should  give  the  aid  only  to 
the  arras  that  need  It  Under  tJUs  bill 
we  are  ,sprrnding  It  all  ovrr,  throui;hout 
\ht  wl)olr  C(Mintry  and  that  would  have 
thi.s  efTect  Kvery  community  will  look 
to  ,"«ee  whether  It  can  get  PVderal  aid  be- 
fore  they  build  Tills  can  have  the  ef- 
fect of  slow  mg  dow  n  the  building  of  cla-ss- 


room,s,  which  I.s  going  on  now  at  such  a 
tremendou.H  rate  If  It  has  Unit  efTect 
this  will  be  the  mo.st  harmful  pit^c  of 
lej-MvSlation  we  covild  po.sMbly  pass  and 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  beM  inteir.sta 
of  the  boy.*;  and  girls  of  thKs  country  in- 
.stend  of  to  thrir  best  interests 

Mr  BARl^KN  Mr  Clialrman.  1  yield 
B  minute;*  to  the  gentleman  fwm  Illinois 
iMr.PuciNsKi  1. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  very  limited  time  I  have  to 
discuss  a  very  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation,  I  should  be  most  grateful  if 
my  colleagues  would  withhold  their  ques- 
tions until  I  have  completed  my  formal 
presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  are  being  asked  to- 
day to  enact  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  the  local  com- 
munities of  America  in  improving  their 
educational  facilities.  The  title  of  the 
legislation  we  are  being  urged  to  support 
is  referred  to  as  the  School  Construc- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1960." 

The  bill  before  us  states  that  Con^'ress 
finds  that  despite  sustained  and  rigorous 
efforts  by  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties, which  have  increased  current  school 
construction  to  unprecedented  levels, 
there  is  still  a  serious  shortage  of  class- 
rooms, which  requires  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  legislation  further  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  'financial  resources  avail- 
able to  many  communities  are  inade- 
quate to  support  construction  programs 
sufBcient  to  eliminate  their  classroom 
shortages."  The  bill  concludes  that 
•this  shortage  of  classrooms  is  seriously 
restricting  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
educational  program." 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  committee  which  has  pre- 
pared this  legislation. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  pro- 
vide $325  million  in  Federal  aid  during 
the  first  year  to  be  distributed  as  out- 
right grants  for  school  construction  to 
the  individual  States  on  a  per  capita 
basis  of  the  recipient  State's  school -age 
population.  The  relief  proposed  in  this 
legislation  would  be  directed  exclusively 
for  solving  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
public  .schools. 

But  laudable  a.-,  this  leiL-laticn  is.  I 
am  convinced  that  unle.ss  we  recognize 
the  problem  with  which  the  Nation's 
private  schools  are  faced,  and  al:-o  make 
an  effort  to  solve  their  problem,  any  ac- 
tion that  this  Congress  may  take  on  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  education  will 
indeed  be  inadequate. 

In  order  to  help  the  Nation's  private 
schools,  at  the  appropriate  time  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  15  percent  of  the 
amount  now  proposed  for  public  school 
construction,  that  is,  S48.T50  000,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  US.  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
long-term  loans  to  privat^e.  not-for-profit 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  for  con- 
struction or  renovation  purposes. 

I  have  selected  the  figure  15  percent 
because  that  is  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can school-age  children  who  are  today 
attending  nonpublic  schools  throughout 
the  country  And  I  propose  that  these 
funds  be  made  available  in  addition  to 
the  $325  million  because  I  do  not  want 
to  in  any  way  reduce  the  help  proposed 
for  our  public  schools. 

These  loan^s  would  be  repaid  to  the 
U.S.  Government  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  40  years  and  at  an  interest  rate 
based  on  the  average  that  the  Federal 
Ooverrmient  is  now  paying  on  its  out- 
standing   obligations       My    amendment 


provides  an  additional  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  for  the  cost  of  administration 

I  shouW  like  to  emphasize  that  my 
amendment  would  provide  loans  and  not 
direct  grants  to  private  schools.  The 
money  would  be  distributed  to  qualifying 
institutions  in  each  State  in  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  ratio  which  the 
private,  nonprofit,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  population  in  any  such 
State  bears  to  such  population  nation- 
ally. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  House  of 
Representaaves  to  seriously  ponder  the 
role  of  the  private  schools  in  America 
and  the  contribution  they  are  making  to 
our  Natioai's  educational  process. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
US.  Offioe  of  Education  for  1957.  one  out 
of  eveiT  seven  pupils  of  grade  school  or 
high  school  age  attended  a  nonpublic 
school  in  this  country.  These  figures 
show  that  in  1957  there  were  6.921.000 
American  youngster?  attending  public 
high  schools  and  another  899,000  at- 
tending nonpublic  high  schools  At  the 
grade  school  level,  the  enrollment  in  pub- 
lic schooJs  for  that  year  was  25,418.000. 
while  an  additional  4.293.000  youngsters 
attended  nonpublic  elementary  .schools 

Thus,  we  see  that  while  roughly  32 
million  youngsters  were  being  educated 
in  publio  elementary  and  high  schools 
another  6  million  were  attending  private 
elementary  and  secondary-  institutions. 
Excluding  the  cost  of  plant  investment, 
the  parents  of  these  5  million  youngsters 
attending  nonpublic  schools  were  saving 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  an  esti- 
mated .Si. 800  million  in  operating  costs 
alone. 

In  other  words,  if  the  parents  of  these 
children  today  attending  nonpublic 
schools  were  to  rebel  against  this  contri- 
bution which -they  are  making  for  the 
tuition  payments  of  their  youngsters  to 
private  institutions,  the  local  school 
boards  across  the  Nation  would  have  to 
raise  thair  taxes  by  at  least  $1,800  mil- 
lion This,  of  cour.sc.  does  not  include 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  would  have  to 
be  found  to  either  purchase  the  exist- 
ing school  plants  of  these  private  institu- 
tion.s  or  provide  new  facilities. 

Bringing  this  whole  picture  down  to 
an  even  simpler  denominator,  there  was 
evidence  presented  to  my  committee 
when  it  discussed  this  particular  amend- 
ment which  indicated  that  in  one  school 
district  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  was 
a  fear  tliat  a  nonpublic  school  would 
have  to  close  its  doors  and  turn  its  421 
students  over  to  the  public  .school  au- 
thorities, the  tax  rate  in  that  community 
would  have  increased  from  $0.31  per  $100 
valuation  on  real  estate  to  $0.51  per  $100. 
There  is  perhaps  an  even  more  com- 
pelling reason  than  the  economics  of 
this  problem  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  loans 
to  private  educational  institutions.  I 
submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  loan 
program  is  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
very  elemental  reason  that  private 
schools  serve  a  public  purpose. 

We  Americans  have  no  trouble  ac- 
cepting hospitals,  orphanages,  cem- 
eteries as  serving  the  pubhc  purpose — 
even  to  the  point  of  giving  them  a  great 


deal  of  help  We  should  have  no  less 
trouble  recognizing  an  identical  role  for 
private  schools. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  properly  recognized  this 
fact.  The  Office  of  Education  3  years 
ago  published  a  document  entitled  "The 
State  and  the  Nonpublic  School  "  The 
opening  sentences  of  the  first  chapter 
emphasize  the  place  of  private,  nonprofit 
schools  in  American  life: 

Nonpublic     educational     Insiltutlona     are 
and   have  always   been  a  significant   part  of 
the    Nation's     total     educational     resources 
These  institutions  serve  millions  of  Ameri- 
can youth  and  advilts  each  year 

They  play  an  enormous  role  in  transmit- 
ting our  cultural  heritage  and  enriching  it 
They  make  contributions  to  all  levels  of 
education  and  In  all  areas  They  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  In  faahlonlag  the 
American  way  of  life. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
this  study,  in  its  own  word.s,  "describes 
the  legal  I/amework  under  which  the 
nonpublic  schools  are  enabled  to  enjoy 
desirable  freedom  in  their  operation  and 
are  encouraged  to  provide  educational 
programs  in  the  public  interest  " 

We,  therefore,  in  this  Congre.ss  are 
faced  with  a  strange  paradox  indeed 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  responsible 
agency  of  Government  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  private  schools  of  America 
are  making  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  educational  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  v.e  here  in  Congre.ss  are  be- 
ing asked  to  relegate  the  students,  and 
parents  of  these  students,  who  are  at- 
tending nonpublic  schools  to  a  status  of 
second-class  citizens  by  refusing  to  In- 
clude assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  for 
their  institutions. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  parents 
of  tho.se  students  attending  nonpublic 
schools  who  have  protested  that  their 
children  will  be  included  In  a  State's 
school-age  population  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  State's  share  of  Federal 
assistance  for  public  .schools,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  the  students  in  nonpublic 
schooLs  in  no  way  will  be  permitted  to 
benefit  from  this  assistance,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean. 

In  Illinois  we  have  a  total  .school-age 
population  of  .some  1  900.000  young.sters 
attending  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools.  This  is  the  figure  that  will  be 
used  In  determining  my  State  s  quota 
of  the  $325  million  which  we  are  propos- 
ing today  to  give  to  the  individual  States 
for  school  construction.  But  in  this  fig- 
ure of  1.900,000  youngsters  are  included 
441,000  youngsters  attending  nonpublic 
schools,  whose  only  benefits  from  this 
Federal  aid  could  be  measured  in  a  pos- 
sible ultimate  reduction  in  their  parents 
local  real  estate  taxes. 

If  it  Ls  true  that  the  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  designed  to 
meet  the  Nation's  educational  problems, 
then  I  believe  it  logically  follows  that  the 
same  problems  exist  in  the  Nation's  non- 
public schools,  and  should  be  met  with  a 
workable  .solution  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution.  A  determination 
that  education  needs  Federal  assistance 
must  include  an  evaluation  of  the  total 
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educational  effort  of  our  country.  A 
psi-tial  solution  will  bring  only  partial 
results. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that 
they  oppose  this  lepislation  on  the 
grounds  of  principle  To  them  I  would 
lite  to  say  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution keeps  alive  the  pluralism  which 
hes  characterized  our  Nation.  Neither 
the  Founding  Fathers  nor  Americans 
toiay  have  desired  to  embody  any  dedi- 
cated pattern  of  life,  or  to  seek  a  least 
common  denominator,  or  to  marshal  the 
people  into  any  preconceived  monolithic 
mold.  The  pluralistic  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of 
fn^edom.  An  important  element  of  that 
pluralism  is  represented  in  our  multiple 
educational  system.  Such  multiplicity  is 
healthy  for  the  Nation.  My  amendment 
to  provide  a  loan  protjram  for  these  pri- 
vate schools  will  help  to  keep  alive  the 
pluralistic  pattern  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  best  of  our 
traditions  and  heritage. 

My  amendment  for  providing  loans  to 
nonprofit  schools  has  substantial  legis- 
lative precedents 

Title  IV  of  the  Hou.sing  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  provides  for  long-t<  rm  moder- 
ate Interest  rate  loans  to  construct  col- 
legiate dormitories,  social  centers,  and 
relate  facilities.  The  formula  deter- 
mining the  interest  rate  on  college  hous- 
ing loans  is  the  formula  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  1958  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Defeixse  Education  Act.  Title  III  pro- 
vides for  loans  to  nonprofit  schools  of 
an  elementary  and  secondary  level  for 
the  purpase  of  securing  scientific  and 
foreign  language  equipment.  Title  V  of 
the  same  act  makes  provision  for  Fed- 
eral jirants  to  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  a  prw^ram  of  test- 
ing and  ^'Uldance. 

In  the  same  year  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
which  provides  for  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  hospitals,  was  amended  so  that 
loans  could  be  made  to  hospiUils.  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  related  health  care  in- 
stitutions. This  was  done  at  the  reques-t 
of  the  Baptists,  who  contended  that  a 
loan  program  would  not  involve  a  viola- 
tion of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
These  acts  were  adopted  after  mature 
deliberation.  They  have  not  been  chal- 
lenged in  any  court.  Today  they  are  well 
established  precedenUs  representing  a 
pronounced  legislative  trend  and  consti- 
tuting a  consistent  construction  of  the 
conslitulionality  of  a  loan  program  for 
nonprofit  institutions. 

This  trend  was  initiated  at  the  time 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  the  latest  church  case. 
Zorach  v.  Clauson  (343  U.S.  306 l  In 
the  case  the  broad  generalizations  of 
earlier  church-state  opinions — McCol- 
lum  against  Board  of  Education  and 
Everson  against  Board  of  Education^ 
were  brought  within  proi>er  focus.  The 
traditional  norm  of  cooperation  between 
church  and  state  was  reasserted  and  the 
Court  declared  that  there  must  be  a 
common-sense  approach  to  the  whole 
question  for  "othei-wise  the  state  and 
religion  would  be  aliens  to  each  other." 
The  validity  of  my  amendment  rests  on 


a  common-sense  approach  to  a  com- 
manding pi-oblem — the  problem  of  con- 
stitutionally utilizing  the  maximum  po- 
tential of  the  children  in  nonprofit  as 
well  as  public  schools. 

As  early  as  1930  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  Louisiana  law  providing 
free  textbooks  to  children  in  church  and 
other  private  schooLs.  In  1947  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  a  New  Jersey  law 
which  authorized  u.se  of  tax  money  to 
pay  bus  fares  of  children  in  nonpublic 
schools  operated  by  a  religious  order. 

In  both  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  such  uses  of  public  funds  do  not 
violate  the  Federal  Constitution.  With 
Uiis  Federal  barrier  removed.  State  after 
State  In  recent  years  has  moved  to  extend 
public  services  to  private  school  pupils. 
Free  transportation  to  nonpublic  schools 
Is  today  being  provided  in  at  least  some 
communities  in  20  or  more  States. 

The  interest  rate  in  my  amendment  is 
predicated  in  the  last  analysis  on  the 
average  annual  rate  on  all  interest  bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  the  cost 
of  administration.  At  the  present  time 
this  interest  rate  is  3 'a  percent. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  college 
housing  formula  results  in  an  interest 
rate  which  is  in  effect  a  subsidy  was  dis- 
cussed before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  at 
the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 
These  hearings  took  place  after  the  Pres- 
ident's message  disapproving  S.  57.  Dr. 
John  Hanna.  president  of  Michigan  State 
Universily,  submitted  a  detailed  study 
demonstrating  that  the  interest  rate  did 
not  constitute  a  subsidy.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  loans  to  nonprofit  institutions 
are  combinations  of  loans  of  varj-ing 
terms,  some  quite  short,  others  ranging 
up  to  50  years.  He  observed  that  in  many 
respects  college  housing  loans  resemble 
mortgages  in  that  portions  of  the  prin- 
cipal are  repaid  at  regular  intervals  be- 
fore the  final  maturity  date.  Since  col- 
lege housing  obligation  consists  of  long- 
and  short-term  obligations,  there  is  a 
logical  justification  for  tying  the  inter- 
est rate  to  the  average  rate  for  all  inter- 
est bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  short  and  long.  Moreover,  since 
the  Interest  rate  periodically  fluctuates. 
a  college  may  hquldate  a  portion  of  Its 
indebtedness  at  a  rate  substantially 
higher  than  S's  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  portion  may  be  liquidated 
at  a  rate  lower  than  3  \b  percent. 

The  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee indicates  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
colleges  would  not  be  paying  less  than 
the  average  interest  rate  for  long-  and 
short-tenn  Government  obligations.  On 
page  389  of  the  said  hearings,  a  table 
was  Introduced  submitting  the  rates  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Tieasury  on  borrow- 
ings from  various  trust  funds.  The 
average  interest  rate  on  the  Insurance 
Trust  FMnd  was  2.5  percent;  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund.  3  percent;  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund.  2^8  Per- 
cent; the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Trust  Fund.  2^4  percent.  The  grand 
total  of  the  borrowing  from  said  funds 


was    approximately    $40    billion    at    an 
average  rate  of  less  than  3  percent. 

Similar  testimony  was  presented  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  May  21.  1958,  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Jones,  representing  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 

How  can  anyone  -i^-ho  has  supported 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
who  has  supported  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  who  has  supported  the 
Housinc  Act  of  1950.  who  has  supported 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  of  1958,  today  effec- 
tively ar?ue  against  the  amendment 
which  I  proposed  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  is  today 
faced  with  a  tremendous  crisis  in  our 
educational  institutions.  If  we  are  to 
win  the  great  technological  struggle  we 
are  now  waging  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  Americans  must  make  sure 
that  our  youngsters  have  unlimited  edu- 
cational opportunities  from  the  first 
grade  on.  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
scientists  who  are  now  helping  Amer- 
ica maintaiii  a  strong  r>osition  In  the 
world  were  not  asked  what  grade  schools 
or  high  schooLs  they  attended.  I  am 
confident  that  at  all  levels  of  intellectual 
and  scientific  pui-suits  in  America  today 
we  have  men  and  women  who  got  their 
educational  start  in  nonpublic  schools. 
I  could  list  a  long  line  of  famous 
Americans  who  received  their  initial 
education  In  nonpublic  schools  operated 
by  Catholics,  Lutherans.  Baptists,  other 
Protestant  denominations,  the  Jewish 
community,  and  nonsectarian  private 
groups.  We  are  dealing  here  today  with 
the  problem  of  providing  education  for 
the  children  of  America.  Let  us  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  divided  in  a  sin- 
cere effort  toward  finding  an  answer  to 
the  many  problems  of  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational facilities  by  the  charge  that  we 
are  in  effect  violating  this  Nation's 
traditional  separation  of  church  and 
State. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  with  all  the  vigor 
in  me  that  I.  for  one.  firmly  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  never  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  in  any  way  weaken  the  doc- 
tiine  which  has  made  America  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  But  the 
principle  of  separation  is  not  involved 
in  this  amendment. 

What  we  propose  here  are  loans  for 
the  schools  which  are  today  making 
such  profound  contribution  to  our  edu- 
cational process — loans  that  are  badly 
needed  to  bring  many  of  the  private 
schools  up  to  modern  safety  standards. 
I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  photo- 
graphs of  the  tragic  fire  which  destroyed 
the  Our  Lady  of  Angels  Elementary 
School  in  Chicago  in  1958.  I  show  you 
h^re  the  grieving  parents  of  the  87  young 
children  who  died  In  this  fire.  While. 
for  the  most  part,  the  private  schools  of 
America  can  be  proud  of  their  modern 
standards,  the  loans  which  my  amend- 
ment would  make  available  would  help 
every  private  school  in  this  countn'  in- 
stall the  necessary  standards  to  prevent 
another  such  tragedy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  witnessed  this  great 
tragedy  in  Chicago  in  1958;  and  I  deter- 
mined at  that  time  that  if  I  ever  had  an 
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opportimity  to  do  something  about  this 
problem,  I  would  use  every  resource  at 
my  disposal  to  make  sure  that  this 
would  never  happen  again.  I  know  of 
no  other  way  that  we  can  help  these 
private  schools,  and  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  judge  this  amendment  in 
the  real  spirit  in  which  it  is  being  of- 
fered. That  spirit  is  to  give  every 
youngster  the  right  to  attend  the  school 
of  his  choosing  and  to  be  able  to  receive 
his  education  in  buildings  that  are  safe, 
sound,  and  adequate.  Since  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  long-term  loans  for 
these  private  schools  which  could  be 
used  for  construction  or  renovation, 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  helping  these  private 
schools  meet  their  building  needs. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  enclose  herewith  a 
copy  of  my  amendment  to  H.R.   10128 

Amendment  to  the  bill  HR.  10128  to  au- 
torlze  an  emergency  program  of  Federal 
assistance  in  school  construction  to  the 
States,  viz:  On  page  1  amend  title  by  adding 
tne  following,  "and  to  provide  loans  for  the 
construction  of  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  facilities." 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and 
Insert  m  Ueu  "Sec  3ia)." 

On  page  3.  line  5.  add: 

"(bi  There  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961.  and  the  succeeding  ft.scal  year  (or 
years  I,  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $48,750,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  which  shall  be  equal  to  15 
per  centum  of  such  sums  i.s  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  In  accordance  with 
section  3(a),  for  making  loans  to  private. 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  each  State  for  constructing  school  facil- 
ities Such  laans  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  granted  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  awarded  for  use 
by  qualifying  institutions  In  each  State 
shall  be  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
ratio  which  the  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  school  population  In  any 
such  State  bears  to  such  p'ipularion  nation- 
ally.    Any  such  loan — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con- 
taining such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner:  Provided. 
That  the  Commissioner  shall.  In  allocating 
the  loans  to  the  respective  States,  distribute 
thorn  on  a  basis  of  priority  to  those  appli- 
cants demonstrating  the  greatest  degree  of 
need: 

"(2 1  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  m.ay  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
Interest  of  the  United  St.ates; 

■■i3)  may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  total  construction  cost,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher 
of  (A)  2-'4  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (B) 
the  total  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  added  to  the  average  annual  in- 
terest rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
on  which  the  contract  for  the  loan  is  made 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1   per  centum;    and 

■■(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  loan  was  made 
If  any  part  of  the  total  funds  permitted  to 
be  allocated  within  a  given  State  remain 
unused   at  the  end  of  the  first   fiscal   year. 


they  shall  be  reallocated  for  use  by  insti- 
tutions in  other  States  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Conuntesioner.  Such  sums  shall  be  over 
and  above  the  sums  duly  appropriated  in 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

Renumber  succeeding  lines  and  pages  a* 
necessary. 

On  page  13.  line  8,  after  Sec.  3'  add 
"(a|." 

On  page  25  add  new  line  4  and  insert: 

'■(1)  The  term  'private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school'  means  an  educa- 
tional organization  described  in  section 
503(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  is  entitled  to  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  under  Section  501  (a)  of  such 
Code.  It  further  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  a  school  attendance  at  which  meets 
the  requirement  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance stiifjtes  of  the  State  In  which  the 
applicant  jchool  Is  located  " 

Mr.  KEAFINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.  HiESTANDl. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.!  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hie5T.and1  is  recognized. 

Ml-.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  very  much  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  who  just  spoke  in  behalf  of 
loans  to  private  schools.  In  my  judg- 
ment, he  has  presented  a  sound  case, 
and  I  would  support  it  most  actively. 
I  intrtxiuced  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee to  that  effect,  and  I  was  disappointed 
that  it  did  not  carry.  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule  I  talked  about  the  basis 
of  need  These  schools  not  tax  sup- 
ported hBve  a  justification — they  have 
need  and  they  are  doing  a  tremendous 
job.  There  is  quite  a  case  for  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  this  country  that  are 
doine  so  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  H.R.  10128  in  its  present  form 
primarily  because  it  does  not  include 
the  basis  of  need.  We  are  proposing  in 
this  measure  to  accept  an  additional 
Federal  burden  at  a  time  when  our  long- 
range  financial  requirements,  as  that 
matter  'A:as  discussed  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  iTile,  are  very  difiQcult  to  ap- 
prai.se. 

In  view  of  the  tense  international  sit- 
uation it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  in  my 
judgment,  to  make  sure  that  every  pos- 
sible tax  resource  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  wisely  devoted  to 
the  national  defense.  Our  States  and 
local  communities  have  long  had  ample 
resources  for  the  construction  of  schools 
and  other  public  facilities,  without  any 
general  assistance  from  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment.  There  would  be  far  more 
justification  for  this  program  if  the  rec- 
ord showed  that  our  communities  were 
falling  behind  in  the  important  task  of 
constructing  school  cla.ssrooms  to  meet 
the  need  of  our  expanding  population. 
However,  any  objective  examination  of 
the  record  clearly  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  fact,  the  minority  views 
filed  in  this  minority  report.  No.  1426, 
on  this  bill  clearly  shows  the  dramatic 


progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  facilities.  The  country 
has  been  building  classrooms,  as  the 
saying  goes,   "like  crazy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  from  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  secure  that  permission  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  The  summary  of 
the  construction  report  reads  as  follows 

Average  annual  construction  of  school 
classrooms  from  the  years  1950  to  1955  is 
51.300  classrooms  The  average  from  1956 
to    1959    Is   67,400   per    year. 

In  other  word.s,  we  have  stepped  up 
the  building  of  classrooms,  and  the  pop- 
ulation bulge  of  schoolchildren  is  about 
to  decrease.  According  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  Bureau  of  Census,  who 
have  surveyed  our  praspective  needs,  the 
available  annual  increase  in  school  en- 
rollment during  the  period  1955  to  1959 
was  1  200,000.  In  the  5  years  1960  to 
1964  it  will  average  1  million  annually. 
From  1965  through  1969  it  will  be  only 
600.000  per  year.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  ,so-called  backload 
of  needed  classrooms,  including  those 
necessary  to  replace  obsolescent  facil- 
ities, and  the  trend  continues.  At  this 
rate  we'll  be  catching  up  in  1963,  and  will 
be  caught  up  with  total  demand  in  1967 
all  without  Federal  aid.  Surely  there 
will  always  be  spots  of  shortages  but  the 
communities  are  and  will  be  taking  care 
of  those. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
measure,  a  major  portion  of  the  funds 
authorized  will  be  given  to  those  States 
which  are  financially  in  the  best  shape  to 
meet  their  own  cla.ssroom  needs,  if  their 
taxing  powers  are  not  burdened  with 
additional  obligations  to  the  P'ederal 
Government. 

In  fact,  of  the  $325  million  m  Federal 
funds  available  during  the  first  year  of 
this  proposed  bill,  42  4  percent  will  be 
allocated  to  .seven  of  our  most  populated 
and  wealthy  States.  These  funds  will  be 
distributed  without  regard  to  the  rich 
districts  which  are  well  equipped,  and 
to  those  dLstncts  which  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  taking  care  of  their 
needs  as  well  as  to  the  poorer  districts. 

Any  such  program  makes  no  economic 
sense,  and  merely  imposes  Federal  con- 
trols instead  of  State  supervision  and 
financing,  which  has  proved  so  effective 
in  developing  our  educational  processes. 

There  has  been  general  agreement 
that  this  Nation  over  the  years  has  done 
a  magnificent  educating  job  with  the 
control  in  the  districts  We  .say  that 
with  Federal  money  must  come  Federal 
control.  Why  should  it  not?  Do  we 
dare  allot  a  thousand  million  dollars  of 
the  consumers'  money  to  the  States  and 
to  the  districts  without  some  kind  of 
control  on  them  to  be  sure  that  the 
money  goes  where  it  Is  intended?  Is  it 
not  our  duty  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
do  this?  With  Federal  money  must  go 
a  certain  amount  of  Federal  control  de- 
spite the  disclaimer  in  the  bill. 

When  we  were  discussing  the  rule.  I 
said  that  in  my  judgment  this  was  not 


a  school  bill.  It  was  a  bill  to  test  further 
Federal  aid  to  anybody  or  any  partic- 
ular community. 

We  have  attacked  the  method  of  de- 
termining need.  It  can  be  further  at- 
tacked when  we  quote  the  survey  that 
was  made  by  the  Department  of  Elduca- 
tion  and  the  Department  of  the  Budget 
in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  needs 
were.  Not  having  had  any  testimony  for 
the  pa^t  2  years  on  the  subject  as  to  the 
basis  of  need,  a  check  was  required,  and 
various  figures  have  been  quoted.  It  is 
reported  from  the  areas  of  Atlanta,  Dade 
County,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
definition  of  a  classroom  The  investi- 
gation revealed: 

1.  wide  differences  in  definition  of  a 
"classroom"  and  variaUnns  in  the  pupils  per 
classroom  assumed  as  a  standard. 

2  EhjpUcatlon  of  reporting  within  a  single 
State,  1  e  ,  children  were  reported  in  the  total 
of  "excess  enrollment"  as  well  as  in  the  total 
of  "improperly  h'lused 

3  Differences  from  year  to  year  In  the 
methods  uf  defining  rlii.s.srix>ms  For  ex- 
ample, one  year  Alai)um;i  used  the  so-called 
Strayer-Engleheart  formula  In  identifying 
"the  shortage"  and  the  next  year  a  State 
evaluation  form  was  used  One  method 
made  the  shortage  appear  sev#ral  times  as 
great  as  the  other: 

4.  Complete  lack  of  any  estimate  of  a 
State's  or  local  school  system's  ability  to 
meet  the  reported  shortage; 

5  S«jme  States  shifted  from  estimates  to 
nv>re  reliable  reporting  from  one  year  to  the 
next  However.  OfBce  of  Education  totals  did 
not  indicate  these  year-to-year  variations  in 
computing  "national  totals"  from  the  State 
rep<>rtii; 

An  Illustration  of  this  would  be  that  the 
cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
were  not  Included  (except  by  estimation)  In 
the  1958  report,  but  were  Included  In  the 
1959  report,  thus  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  that  the  national  shortage  was 
"reduced"  during  the  year  1958  59; 

6  The  conclusion  that  a  man  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be  designated 
to  review  all  Office  of  Education  statlsUcal 
surveys. 

How  can  we  locically  write  a  law  based 
u{x>n  such  sketchy  matenal? 

I  was  unable  to  find  out  either  in  the 
committee  or  here  in  the  House  what  the 
real  number  of  school  districts  that  had 
exceeded  or  are  within  striking  distance 
of  their  financial  bonding  limits 

They  drew  the  conclu.sion  that  a  man 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  .should 
be  designate!  to  review  all  Office  of  Edu- 
cation statistical  surveys. 

Mr  Chairman,  much  more  could  be 
said  on  this  proposition.  This  is  not  a 
temporary  or  an  emergency  measure:  it 
is  freely  confessed  that  it  is  a  permanent 
measure.  It  .starts  small,  but  it  is  going 
to  grow  big.  They  have  not  and  cannot 
show  an  emergency. 

I  suggest,  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  bill 
be  defeated  I  .suggest  that  if  amend- 
ments are  offered  that  would  propose  to 
include  either  measures  such  as  salaries 
to  teachers  definitely  we  do  then  have  to 
have  more  Federal  control.  That,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  fatal  to  the  Ameri- 
can formula  for  free  enterpri.se  or  the 
protection  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sisk.  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  DakoU'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
increased  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  strongly  points  up  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  our  democracy.  No  por- 
tion of  that  foundation  contains  greater 
strength  than  our  educational  system 
This  is  our  ultimate  weapon.  There  is 
no  more  critical  claim  upon  Congress, 
and  upon  every  American  citizen,  than 
the  improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

As  the  Hou.se  con.siders  this  important 
educational  bill,  it  is  well  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  historical  legacy  that  has 
given  the  Federal  Government  a  shared 
responsibility  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  the  years  predating  the 
Constitution  As  early  as  1785,  in  the 
most  lasting  contributions  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment provided  for  the  ceding  of  the 
16th  .section  of  every  township  in  the 
public  domain  for  educational  purposes. 
The  great  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
stated: 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  gcod  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged 

That  the  Founding  Fathers  agreed  on 
the  need  for  national  support  of  the 
schools  is  readily  seen  from  an  examina- 
tion of  their  words.  President  Wash- 
ington stated: 

In  a  country  like  this  •  •  •  If  there  can- 
not be  money  found  to  answer  the  common 
purposes  of  education,  there  Is  something 
amiss  in  the  ruling  political  power,  which 
requires  a  steady  regulating,  and  energetic 
hand  to  correct  and  control  it. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  brilliant  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  declared 
that- 
Whatever  concerns  the  general  interest 
of  learning  •  •  •  are  within  the  sphere  of 
the  national  councils,  as  far  as  regards  an 
application  of  money. 

Washington's  successor.  President 
John  Adams,  felt  that — 

The  whole  people  must  take  upon  them- 
selves the  education  of  the  whole  people 
and  be  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  It. 

Said  Thomas  Jeffenson,  in  words  that 
echo  in  our  ears  today : 

A  nation  that  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free  expects  that  which  never  was  and  never 
will  be. 

Less  than  a  century  later,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tragedy  of  Civil  War,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  in  1862 
the  Morrill  Act,  signed  by  President 
Lincoln,  setting  up  the  first  land-grant 
colleges  with  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
and  Federal  money.  Under  this  act  my 
own  State  has  been  buttressed  in  its  edu- 
cational endeavors  down  the  years  by 
a  great  educational  institution — South 
Dakota  State  College  at  Brookings. 


Historically,  the  strengthening  of  our 
educational  effort  has  received  strong 
bipartisan  support.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  declared  that — 

The  share  that  the  National  Government 
should  take  in  the  broad  work  of  education 
has  not  yet  received  the  attention  and  care 
It  rightly  deserves. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft,  chief 
sponsor  of  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion in  the  80th  Congress,  said  m  1948: 

It  does  not  have  the  glamour  that  other 
things  have  but  it  seems  to  me  we  must  go 
forward  in  the  field  of  education  for  ou' 
people  and  I  know  of  no  way  of  going  for- 
ward In  that  field  to  any  substantial  degree 
without  providing  some  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  our  history 
disproves  it,  we  sometimes  give  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  a  recent  issue  on  the 
American  scene  It  is  significant  that 
the  Republican  Party  stated  in  its  plat- 
form 72  years  ago  that — 

The  SUtc  or  Nation,  or  Ixjth  combined, 
should  support  free  Institutions  of  learning. 

In  1920  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
carried  the  plank: 

Cooperative  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
is  Immediately  required  for  •  •  •  the  in- 
crease of  teachers'  salaries 

In  his  special  education  message  to 
Congress  on  January  27,  1958,  President 
Eisenhower  asked  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  to  "employ  additional  qualified 
science  and  mathematics  teachers." 

SOVTH  DAKOTA  SUPPORT  FOR  EDrCATION 

Mr  Chairman,  :n  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota  some  81  percent  of  our 
local  and  State  school  revenue  is  derived 
from  property  taxes.  We  rank  fourth  in 
the  Nation  in  this  effort  and  first  in  the 
Nation  in  the  percent  of  personal  income 
going  to  State  and  local  property  taxes. 
We  do  not  have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  any 
State  in  our  strivings  to  meet  our  educa- 
tional needs.  Yet  I  must  also  point  out 
that  in  1959  only  11.8  percent  of  our  ele- 
mentary-school teachers  in  South  Da- 
kota had  the  minimum  of  4  years  of  col- 
lege whOe  31  percent  had  less  than  2 
years  of  college.  We  also  know  that 
from  1957-63  our  school-age  population 
in  South  DaKOta  will  increase  15  percent 
There  is  no  guesswork  involved — the 
children  are  already  here. 

A   MOBILE  POPULATION 

That  this  is  a  national  problem  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  mobility  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  are  a  people  on  the  go  with 
over  35  million  of  us  changing  our  ad- 
dresses each  year.  Thus,  the  effect  of 
education  offered  in  a  given  school  may 
be  registered  in  a  State  far  removed 
from  where  the  education  was  acquired. 
For  instance,  1950  census  figures  show 
that  some  347,000  native-born  South 
Dakotans  are  now  living  in  other  States 
while  181,000  of  our  citizens  were  born 
in  other  States  and  have  since  migrated 
to  South  Dakota. 

TEACHER  SALARY  LEVELS 

The  continuing  inability  of  State  after 
State  to  keep  up  with  teacher  demand  is 
understandable  when  we  compare  their 
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ralanes  to  that  of  other  professionally 
trained  people.  The  average  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  in  South  I>akota  for 
1959-60  was  $3,600.  The  national  aver- 
age was  $5,025.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
Dr.  Arthur  rieinming.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  said  re- 
cently that  a  100  percent  increase  in 
teachers  salaries  within  the  ne.xt  5  or  10 
years  was  "a  reasonable  national  goal." 

LOCAL    PROPEETY    T.\XES 

As  a  rural  State  v^ith  property  taxes 
among  the  highest  in  tl^e  Nation,  a  claiss- 
room  and  teacher  shortage,  and  a  rising 
schcol-aee  population,  South  Dakota 
seemingly  faces  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle It  has  been  suggested  that 
States  like  South  Dakota  enact  tax  laws 
on  out-of-state  corporations.  It  is  true 
that  a  significant  portion  of  our  business 
is  conducted  by  corporate-owned  enter- 
prises who  pay  taxes  in  other  States  at 
their  home  oflQces  on  corporate  incomes 
earned  in  South  Dakota.  South  Da- 
koians  contribute  to  the  earnings  of 
these  corporations,  but  only  thiough  a 
Federal  support  program  can  our  share 
of  these  taxes  be  returned  to  benefit  the 
State.  Faced  with  staggering  financial 
burdens  States  such  as  South  Dako^i 
may  be  forced  into  levying  corpo't;pte 
taxes,  with  the  rates  var>-ing  from  State 
to  State,  unless  Federal  assistance  for 
education  is  increased. 

It  is  obvious  that  local  and  State  tax 
systems,  relying  heavily  on  the  property 
tax.  cannot  raise  taxes  to  the  point  of 
driving  people  out  of  homeownership  or 
placing  their  communities  m  an  un- 
favorable competitive  economic  position 
with  other  States  in  their  desire  to  raise 
educational  standards. 

South  Dakota,  with  a  per  capita  in- 
come in  1957  of  onlv  $1,531.  ws«s  spend- 
ing $333  for  every  child  in  school.  These 
expenditures  among  the  individual 
States  range  from  a  high  of  $535  a  year 
to  a  low  of  $164,  with  a  national  average 
of  $340  per  pupil.  This  gross  disparity 
in  educational  expenditure  between  our 
richest  and  our  poorest  States  can  be 
rectified  only  with  Federal  support. 

FEDERAL    AD.MINISTRATIVE    COST 

Let  me  also  clear  up  the  myth  re- 
garding the  heavy  cost  of  collecting  the 
Federal  tax  dollar  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  State  or  local  government. 
The  cost  of  collecting  Federal  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  Internal  Revenue  figures,  was 
44  cents  per  $100  in  1959.  The  cost  of 
collecting  State  taxes  generally  is  $1  per 
$100.  The  cost  of  collecting  and  ad- 
ministering local  revenue  has  run  as  high 
as  55  to  $10  per  SIOO.  according  to  ex- 
perts who  have  studied  the  problem.  You 
will  note  that  I  have  omitted  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  Federal  taxes, 
whereas  I  have  included  administration 
of  local  taxes.  We  have  no  figures  on 
the  costs  of  administration  at  the  State 
level,  but  the  cost  of  administering  10 
grant  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment averaged  1.2  percent  of  the 
amounts  administered.  This  means  that 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  Federal  tax  dol- 
lar and  the  administration  of  Federal 
grant  programs  totals  about  1.6  percent. 


None  of  us  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  money  alone  will  solve  our  educa- 
tional ills.  But  the  extent  to  which  we 
will  apply  our  financial  resources  is.  in 
pai't.  a  maasure  of  our  purpose  in  otlif^r 
respects  ac  well.  It  is  not  encouraging 
to  note  that  we  spend  slightly  more  on 
alcohol  and  cosmetics  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  on  advertising  rts  we  do 
on  education. 

Federal  ."purport  bills  for  school  con- 
struction and  teachers'  salaries  are  an 
expression  of  the  genius  of  our  federal- 
ism The  Federal  Gcvernmcnt  does 
what  it  can  do  best,  namely,  mobilize 
fln:incial  resources  through  taxation, 
and  State  and  local  governments  do 
what  the  J  can  do  best.  n.imely.  make 
gras.=;root.s  deci.-^ions  and  carry  out  func- 
tions under  the  direct  control  and  close 
scrutiny  of  the  local  electorate. 

NO    r8DE.'..\L    .STRINGS    TO    AS~.ISTANCS 

I  would  favor  a  Federal  support  pro- 
gram for  education  that  would  enable 
each  State  to  deal  according  to  its  own 
neetls.  wtth  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teacher.s  and  shortage  of  classrooms 
without  dictation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  caa  make  no  more  worthwhile 
investment  in  ou"-  Nation's  future  than 
to  strentjthen  our  most  precious  re- 
source— the  mmds  of  our  children.  Let 
us  move  then  to  assure  our  children  of 
a  quality  education  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  space  age 

Mr.  B.ARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DKNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  somehow 
I  cannot  reconcile  the  opposition  to  the 
legislation  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  voto  subsidies  to  various  groups, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 

The  question  before  us  goes  much 
deeper  than  the  surface  arguments  pre- 
.sented   here. 

In  our  early  formative  days,  educa- 
tion was  more  of  a  convenience  than  a 
necessity.  Today  my  friends  it  is  a 
necessity  in  every  sen.se  of  the  word.  In 
our  personal  pursuit  of  health  and  hap- 
piness It  is  essential  in  making  a  living 
in  our  competitive  economy.  In  our  na- 
tional Ufa  it  has  become  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  In  our  struggle  for  existence  in 
a  troubled  world. 

Need — not  an  extension  of  Federal  aid 
just  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Federal 
aid 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  is 
based  upon  a  plain,  simple,  economic 
fact. 

The  F€>deral  Government  has  reached 
into  every  State,  every  subdivision  of 
Government  for  more  and  more  taxes. 
Revenues  formerly  available  to  school 
district  are  not  longer  available  without 
jeopardizing  the  very  existence  of  our 
local  government. 

My  State.  Pennsylvania,  has  State  aid 
to  educat;ion  for  the  simple  reason  that 
many  of  tJie  subdivisions  could  not  main- 
tain their  educational  standards  with 
local  taxations. 

The  fight  for  universal  educational 
opportunities  has  been  a  long  and  hard 
fought  battle. 


It  is  not  won  yet.  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  When  we  place  our 
opposition  to  this  Ic-gislation  on  the 
basis  of  States  rights  many  of  us  show 
the  nimbleness  of  our  minds  and  tiie 
flexibilities  of  our  convictions. 

The  question  came  up  on  the  restric- 
tions in  this  bill  whicli  would  deny  any 
help  to  districts  that  have  reached  their 
bonded  debt  limit. 

Of  cuui.se  this  is  true.  howe\er.  under 
the  Metcalf  bill  and  behind  the  logical 
reasoning  for  allowing  school  districts 
to  use  this  money  for  construction  or 
teachers  salaries. 

The  logic  being  that  by  giving  aid  for 
teachers  salaMe.s  it  will  reduce  the  budg- 
etary needs  for  this  item  which  in  turn 
will  release  funds  to  match  Federal  funds 
for  construction  needs 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  final 
showdown  on  aid  to  education.  All  of 
us  know  or  at  least  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  som. -thing  radically  wrong 
with  our  education  .system.  All  of  us 
are  told  that  it  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  to  properly  house  our  cKlucatlon 
system  and  to  pay  our  teaching  .st.afr  a 
proper  and  rea.sonable  salary  .scale  It 
does  not  take  an  exf>ert  to  know  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  failed  to 
keep  abreast  of  our  needs  in  both  con- 
struction and  salary  schedules. 

For  15  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
nationally  to  aid  our  local  grade  and 
high  schools,  except  where  the  Federal 
Government  itself  created  overcrowding 
by  new  or  enlarged  military  F>ostfi  or 
Government  agencies  Yet  the  need  for 
Federal  aid  is  overwhelming.  Take 
cla.ssrooms  alone. 

Every  year  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  dismally  an- 
nounces the  continuing  classroom  short- 
age. This  past  year  HEW  Secretary 
Arthur  S.  Flemmmg  sent  his  usual 
Christmas  message  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  America.     He  said  loftily: 

I  can  come  to  only  one  conclualon.  The 
Nation  la  not  moving  fa«t  enough  to  reduce 
the  clas&room  shortage 

Then  Secretary  Flemminer  added  a 
few  facts:  La-st  year  the  number  of 
classrooms  nf^eded  for  pupils  ro,';e  aeain 
We  now  nef-d  66,400  cla.ssrooms  where 
we  needed  65.800  a  year  ago.  Today  we 
are  told  that  132.000  classrooms  are 
needed. 

Number  of  pupils  above  normal  size 
cla.sses  rose.  We  now  have  almost  2 
million  children  who  cannot  fit  into  our 
classrooms.  At  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  classrooms  built  fell  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  year.  We  fell  more  than 
10  percf  nt  behind  the  previoas  year  and 
built  less  than  we  did  in  the  school  year 
1955-56 

Bond  issues  for  new  cla.ssrooms 
dropped  Most  bond  issues  were  limited 
to  .seven  States.  "In  .^hort."  he  con- 
cluded, "we  have  m.ide  very  little  prog- 
ress over  the  year  in  dealing  with  the 
huge  backlog  of  need  for  classrocwns 
which  d'^velopod  during  the  war  years, 
when  school  construction  was  virtually 
at  a  standstill."  But  what  did  Secretary 
Flemming's  Christmas  message  propose? 
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Nothing.  He  said  nothing  about  what 
to  do  on  this  .shortage  He  left  this  mat- 
ter open  until  after  Christmas  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  state  of  the  Union 
me.ssage  to  Congress  This  brings  us  to 
the  second  scene  of  this  little  act  in  our 
current  national  tragedy.  President 
Eisenhower  went  up  to  address  the  Con- 
gre-ss.  He  took  a  very  high  level  ap- 
proach to  Federal  action  helping  our 
schools.  In  fact  he  left  them  high  and 
dry: 

We  cannot  be  complacent  about  educating 
our  youth — 

He  announced. 
But— 

He  carefully  added — 
the    educational    proce.B6.   essentially    a   local 
and  personal  responsibility,  cannot  be  made 
to  leap  ahead    by   crash   centralized  govern- 
ment action 

The  President  then  proposed  "to  stim- 
ulate classroom  construction,  not  by  sub- 
stitution of  FH>deral  dollars  for  State  and 
local  funds,  but  by  incentives  to  extend 
and  encourage  State  and  local  efforts," 
There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  this 
propo.sal      It  will  not  work. 

Add  to  this  the  loss  of  good  teachers 
to  better  paying  jobs  in  other  fields. 
ThLs  does  not  mean  that  teachers  want 
to  leave  the  schools,  it  means  that  their 
Incomes  in  all  cases  are  fixed  by  law. 
local  and  State,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  level  has  been  set  by  the 
ability  of  the  .schotil  district  with  or  with- 
out State  aid  to  pay  and  not  on  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  the  teachers. 

Even  the  school  districLs  cannot  be 
blamed  universally  because,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  ability  to  rai.se  more  tax  funds 
has  beon  stretched  to  the  breaking  point 
The  F'ederal  Government,  over  the  years, 
has  increa-sed  its  tax  take  from  local 
citizens  leaving  little  for  the  local  and 
States  to  draw  from  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cut,s  down  Its  take  from  States 
and  hx'al  communities  or  gives  some  of 
it  back  to  the.se  entities  the  education 
system  cannot  meet  its  obligations  for 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  up- 
grading .salary  schedules 

These  are  the  practical  phases  of  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Overndmg  even  the  material  and  finan- 
cial need  is  the  political  and  philosophi- 
cal approach  There  is  a  great  and  dis- 
tinguished group  of  well  meaning  Ameri- 
cans who  are  against  Federal  aid  be- 
cause of  fear  of  interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  State  and  local 
educational   programs   and   mstitutions. 

Then  there  is  another  group  equally 
well  meaning  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
it.  we  must  balance  the  bud.^fet  ' 

Finally  we  have  the  group  which  is 
fighting  Federal  aid  because  of  the  local- 
ized opp>osition  in  our  Southern  States 
who  are  fighting  against  any  and  all  di- 
rect or  indirect  attempts  to  segregate 
education. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  escape  all  of 
these  groups  is  that  this  Government  is 
sp)ending  billions  on  aid  to  education, 
that  is.  In  foreign  countries  under  the 
guise  of  military  and  economic  aid     Let 


us  look  at  just  a  few  of  the  aids  to  edu- 
cation in  the  last  foreign  aid  bill. 

We  all  know  the  United  States  gives 
billions  to  foreign  countries  each  year 
to  strengthen  them  in  their  fight  against 
communism.  But  did  you  know  that 
last  year  we  agreed  to  pay  $237,000  to 
improve  teaching  in  Philippine  schools? 
Did  you  know  we  earmarked  over  $1.18 
million  that  same  year  for  better  schools 
and  vocational  training  for  youngsters 
in  Thailand,  which  is  the  modern  name 
for  Siam?  And  that  the  little  country 
o.  Korea  was  slated  to  get  more  than 
$2.1  million  to  improve  its  educational 
system?  In  varying  amounts,  ever>- 
year  we  have  assured  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation in  Burma.  Cambodia.  Free  China. 
India.  Indonesia.  Laos.  Vietnam,  Af- 
ghanistan. Ceylon,  and  a  host  of  other 
countries  in  Asia  and  Europe  and  Africa 
and  South  America.  We  even  allotted 
$112,000  to  Yugoslavia,  an  admitted 
Communist  but  anti-Russian  nation,  to 
boost  vocational  training  and  teach 
English. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  we  are  tabbing 
between  $30  and  $53  millions  for  edu- 
cating young  people  in  nations  through- 
out the  world.  For  health,  sanitation, 
and  social  welfare,  we  are  yearly  devot- 
mg  even  much  greater  amounts.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
continuing  struggle.  Even,'  dollar  we 
spend  to  educate  and  train  and  help 
our  neighbors  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
is  a  dollar  well  spent 

But  what  about  education  right  here 
at  home?  Granted  we  are  in  a  race  with 
Ru.ssia.  in  which  knowledge  and  know- 
how  may  be  vital  to  our  existence,  what 
are  we  doing  nationally  to  improve  grade 
and  high  schools  locally?  The  answer 
is  almost  nothing.  The  answer  then. 
to  those  who  oppose  Federal  moneys 
for  education,  to  those  who  oppose  Fed- 
eral aid  because  "we  cannot  afford  it,"  to 
tho.se  who  want  no  interference  with 
their  local  schools  and  finally  to  those 
who  are  against  Federal  aid  to  schools 
that  are  mixed  by  custom  or  law,  is 
simple  and  plain.  Can  we  afford  to  let 
our  own  internal  school  system  dete- 
riorate and  still  take  tax  moneys  to 
build  up  external  systems. 

The  majority  of  the  Members.  I  am 
sure,  want  to  help  our  educational  sys- 
tem while  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  our  school 
system  There  appears  to  be  one  an- 
swer and  that  is  the  direct  approach  by 
reducing  Federal  income  taxes  by  a 
given  percentage  and  allowing  this 
amount  to  be  collected  by  the  State  for 
educational  purposes. 

Even  this  approach  can  be  argued 
against;  but  one  thing  remains  sure. 
We  must  do  something  for  our  school 
system.  Congress  may  be  on  the  brink 
of  a  dilemma,  taut  so  are  the  parents  of 
children  seeking  an  education  in  a  world 
where  the  proper  education  of  our  peo- 
ple is  a  requisite  to  sui-vival.  It  appears 
certain  that  some  legislation  will  pass 
this  session. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee 
has  approved  the  following  bill  by  a  vote 
of    4    to    2.      The    subcommittee    has 


a  membership  of  four  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans.  Tne  vote  was  on  party 
line. 

The  full  committee  has  met  and  voted 
18  for  and  10  against.  Again,  I  am  sorry 
to  report  the  vote  was  on  party  line. 

The  next  action  will  be  on  the  floor, 
when  and  if  the  Rules  Committee  gives 
the  necessary  rule.  It  app>ears  to  be  a 
certainty  that  many  amendments  will 
be  offered  when  brought  on  the  floor.  . 
I  shall  make  a  further  report  after 
House  action 

You  will  note  that  the  sum  of  $64,925.- 
000  is  the  share  allocated  to  our  State. 
This  means  approximately  $1,000  per 
teaching  unit.  This  entire  amount  may 
be  u.sed  by  the  State  department  of 
education  to  increase  teachers'  salaries, 
or  for  school  construction,  or  the  De- 
partment can  use  any  portion  for  one  or 
the  other. 

H  R  22,  AS  AMENDED  AND  REPORTED  BY  THE 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APRIL 
16.     19S9 

The  title  of  the  bill  Ls  "to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  appropriating  funds  to 
the  Slates  to  be  used  for  constructing 
school  facilities  and  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries." 

SIJMICART 

Section  1.  short  title:  The  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "School  Support  Act  of 
1959." 

Section  2.  findings  and  purpose  of  act: 
The  Congress  finds  that  despite  sus- 
tained and  vigorous  efforts  by  States 
and  local  communities  to  build  schools 
and  to  increase  teachers'  salarie",  there 
are  still  serious  shortages  of  classrooms 
and  of  teachers  which  require  emergen- 
cy action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  Federal  financial  support  to 
help  meet  both  the  immediate  and  the 
continuing  problems  of  financing  ade- 
quate school  facilities  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  thereby  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system. 

Section  3.  authorization  of  appropri- 
ation: Authorizes  appropriations  to  be 
made  for  each  fiscal  year  of  a  4-year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1959.  of  $25 
multiplied  by  school-age  population. 
This  subcommittee  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  terminal  date  where  none  ex- 
isted, and  it  eliminates  the  escalatoi 
clause.  For  the  4  comparable  years, 
the  subcommittee  amendment  reduces 
the  appropriation  from  $11,4  billion  to 
$4.4  billion. 

Section  4.  allotments  to  States:  The 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
allot  funds  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  State's  school-age  population,  sub- 
ject to  such  adjustments,  if  any.  as  re- 
sult from  the  application  of  section  8. 

The  State  education  agency  of  ekch 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  .specify  annually  to  the  Commis- 
.■^inner  the  proportion  of  its  State's  al- 
lotment that  will  be  expended  for  each 
of  the  two  purposes:  «a)  School  con- 
struction, and   'b>  teachers'  salaries. 

The  subcommittee  has  added  lan- 
guage making  crystal  clear  that  a  State 
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educational  agency  may  elect  to  vise  its 
allotment  for  constniction,  or  teachers' 

salaries,  or  both. 

Payments  to  the  States  must  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with- 
in 30  days  after  funds  become  available 

to  him 

Section  5.  school  construction  portion: 
The  State  education  agency  of  a  State 
which  uses  a  portion  of  its  allotment 
under  this  bill  for  construction  of  school 
facilities  shall  certify  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that  such  funds  allocated  within 
the  State  will  be:  'a)  Expended  solely 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
in  accordance  with  this  bill,  and  'b)  so 
distributed  that  priority  is  given  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  have  the 
greatest  need  for  additional  school  fa- 
cilities and  which  in  terms  of  the  eco- 
nomic resources  available  to  them  are 
least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of  needed 
school  facilities. 

Section  6.  teachers'  salary  portion: 
The  State  education  agency  of  a  State 
which  uses  for  teachers'  salaries  a  por- 
tion of  its  allotment  under  this  bill  shall 
certify  to  the  Commissioner  that  such 
funds  allocated  within  the  State  will  be: 
lai  Distributed  among  its  school  dis- 
tricts to  be  used  solely  for  teachers' 
salaries,  and  'b>  distributed  so  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  portion  of  irs  allotment 
that  it  specifies  for  'eachers'  salaries 
will  be  allocated  to  school  districts  on  a 
per-teacher  basis,  and  the  other  one- 
half  on  an  equalization  basis. 

Section  7.  certification  by  States: 
Upon  receipt  by  the  State,  funds  allocat- 
ed under  this  act  shall  thereafter  be 
deemed  to  be  State  funds.  The  State 
education  agency  shall  certify  that  funds 
have  been  distributed  ind  expended  ac- 
cording to  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  8.  maintenance  of  State  and 
local  financial  support  of  schools:  This 
section  of  the  bill  sets  forth  a  formula 
by  which  a  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 4  would  be  reduced  if  its  relative 
effort  to  support  schools  from  State  and 
local  sources  is  less  than  the  average 
effort  for  all  the  States.  The  section 
provides  that  the  total  sum  resulting 
from  the  penalties  involved  would  be 
reallotted  among  the  States  that  made 
an  effort  at  least  equal  to  the  national 
average. 

The  subcommittee's  amendments  to 
this  section  are  technical  rather  than 
.substantive.  The  formula  is.  with  some 
minor  exceptions,  the  stock  effort  index 
formula  appearing  in  bills  previously  re- 
ported by  this  committee.  An  important 
clause  in  this  section  defers  application 
of  the  maintenance  of  effort  provision 
for  the  first  two  years  that  allotments 
are  made  under  the  bill. 

Section  9,  labor  standards:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  State  education 
agency  shall  give  assurance  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  workmen  employed  on 
school  construction  projects  financed  by 
allotments  under  the  bill  will  be  paid  as 
determined  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  10,  appropriation  for  admini.'^- 
tration:  Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  US.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  such  sums  sis  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
biU. 

Section  11,  assurance  agsanst  Federal 
interference  in  schools:  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act,  no  department, 
agency,  ofiBcer.  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum, 
program  of  insti-uction.  or  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system.  The  subcommittee  has 
added  the  words  "and  operation'  in  or- 
der to  add  rigidity  to  this  disclaimer.  It 
is  significant  that,  even  without  this  di.s- 
claimer  section,  the  opportunity  for  Fed- 
eral control  of  educational  policies  sim- 
ply does  not  exist.  To  obtain  funds  a 
State  educational  agency  must  inform 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  m  what  manner 
the  allotment  is  to  be  divided  between 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries,  and 
then  he  must  certify  that  allocations  for 
either  or  both  of  the  two  purposes  were 
made  within  the  broad  guidelines  set 
forth  by  the  Congress. 

Section  12.  definition:  This  section  is 
self-explanatory.  The  definitions  are 
stock  definitions  commonly  used  in  leg- 
islation previously  approved  by  this  com- 
mittee. "Teacher"  is  defined  to  be  what 
each  State  educational  agency  deems  a 
teacher  to  be;  "teachers  .salaries"  i.s  so 
defined  that  funds  may  be  expended 
only  as  compensation  for  teaching. 

The  estimated  allotment  to  Penn-syl- 
vania  under  H.R.  22.  as  amended,  is 
$64.925.000— approximately  $1,000  per 
teaching  unit. 

Education  bills  are  moving  slowly 
through  our  Committee  on  Education 
and  should  be  ready  for  action  some- 
time in  June  or  early  July. 

One  of  the  big  drawbacks  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  the  fear  of  Federal 
domination.  Congress  must  first  resolve 
this  phase  of  Federal  aid  before  any  real 
answer  can  be  written  into  law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  iMrs. 
Dwyer]. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr  Chairman,  for 
tho.se  who  believe  that  improved  educa- 
tion and  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunitiea  for  all  our  people  constitute  per- 
haps our  country's  greatest  single  na- 
tional need,  there  will  be  many  reasons 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

The  most  immediate  and  most  prac- 
tical roason,  in  my  opinion,  ls  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
can  be  enacted  into  law  this  year.  And 
in  view  of  the  urgency  of  catching  up 
with  the  demand  for  adequate  school 
and  cla.ssroom  space,  action  this  year  is 
essential. 

As  a  compromise  measure,  the  pre.sent 
bill  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  fully  the 
varied  and  conflicting  standards  of  many 
of  our  colleagues.  For  example,  tlie  bills 
$325  million  annual  authorization  will 
be  too  little  for  many  supporters  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  too  much  for  others.  The 
program's  proposed  3 -year  lifetime 
will  be  too  long  for  those  who  believe 
that  "temporary"  programs  become  per- 
manent  and  much  too   brief  for  those 


who  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  continuing  responsibihty  to  help  fill 
the  gaps  in  educational  needs. 

Likewise,  there  will  be  some  who  will 
object  that  the  a.ssistance  does  not  in- 
clude teachers'  salaries  and  other  edu- 
cational necessities,  or  who  will  urge  that 
Federal  standards  should  be  eliminated. 
or  who  will  propose  that  greater  em- 
phasis be  given  to  helping  the  neediest 
States,  or  who  will  insist  that  any  Fed- 
eral aid  should  be  limited  to  retirement 
of  school  construction  bonds 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  no  bill 
could  possibly  meet  these  diverse  de- 
mands. In  some  resjjects.  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  which  I  believe 
should  be  met  by  Federal-aid  legislation. 
But  I  believe  that  Consjress  can  no 
longer  afford  U)  postpone  accepting  its 
responsibility  in  this  vital  field  For 
more  than  10  years,  virtually  every  re- 
sponsible group,  public  and  private, 
which  has  studied  the  educational  needs 
of  our  country-  has  recommended  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  help  reduce  the 
backlog  of  needed  classroom  space. 
This  recommendation  has  always  been 
a  fundamental  and  integral  part  of  any 
plan  for  hfting  American  educational 
.standards  and  for  improving  the  quality 
of  American  public  education. 

The  situation  de.scrlbed  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  mes.sage  to  Congress 
on  January  28.  1957.  Is  as  pointed  and 
pertinent  today  as  It  was  then.  The 
President  said  in  part: 

The  newl  for  Ff<lerul  aRst-stance  In  elim- 
inating this  shorUge  Is  not  the<-)ry  but 
demonatrated  fact.  It  cannot  ni>w  be  »ald — ■ 
realUilcsUly  —  that  the  States  and  cf/mmunl- 
Ue«  will  me*t  the  need  The  clas.'iroom 
shortage  ha«  De«n  apparent  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  tlie  StAte*  and  communitieB  have 
notably  Increased  their  sthuol  building 
effarts.  Each  year,  for  severiU  years,  they 
have  set  a  new  record  In  school  construction. 
And  yet.  In  the  face  of  a  vast  expan.'<lon  In 
enrollments  e.a<  h  year  matiy  areas  are  niak- 
tng  Inadequate  pr>(^ess  In  reducing  the 
shortage  accumulated  over  many  past  years. 
The  rate  of  State  and  local  cor  Tution  .s 
spotty,  with  noticeable  lags  In  area^  where 
needs  ar»  expanding  most  rapidly. 

Tlie  past  3' 2  years.  Mr  Chairman, 
have  not  significantly  altered  a  single 
one  of  the  Presld>nt's  "demonstrated 
facts."  Despite  the  bill's  deficiencies, 
the  need  for  legislation  of  this  general 
kind  is  still  mast  compelling. 

The  issue  now  before  the  Hoase  was 
described  a  few  days  ago  by  the  educa- 
tion editor  of  the  New  York  Times  as 
"fairly  simple."  Either  the  pending  bill 
passes  in  its  present  limited  form,  he 
said,  or  there  is  little  hope  for  Federal 
aid.  Any  realistic  person,  I  believe,  must 
aeree  with  this  estimate. 

Nevertheless,  this  point  shotUd  also  be 
.stressed.  However  far  it  may  fall  short 
of  the  croals  many  of  us  share,  this  bill 
is  on  its  own  merits  a  good  bill.  It  is 
an  honest  compromi.se  in  a  most  highly 
controversial  area  of  public  policy  It 
will  provide  for  genuine  progress  to  be 
made  in  meeting  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental needs  in  education — sufficient 
classroom  space  to  enable  good  teachers 
to  obtain  maximum  results  with  a  man- 
ageable group  of  students. 


It  Is  axiomatic.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
even  ttie  best  teacher  will  find  hi.s  or  her 
efTectneness  diminish  in  pi-oportion  to 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  class- 
room Yet.  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary ecucation  today  is  the  haras.sed 
teacher  facing  a  class  of  40,  50.  60.  and 
sometiiTies  70  or  80  restle.ss  and  inatten- 
tive children 

This  is  not  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  learning.  This  is  not  a  .situation  in 
which  even  the  brightest  children  led  by 
the  most  talented  teachers  can  hope  to 
attain  the  levels  of  excellence  to  which 
we  all  .subscribe 

The  prese*it  bill  w  ill  help  improve  this 
siluaton  directly  and,  indirectly,  can  be 
a  stirr.ulus  to  States  and  UKalities  to 
make  ?rcater  efforts  them.selves  toward 
this  end.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
3 -year  progmm  will  build  directly  about 
25.000  classrcxjms  and.  by  virtue  of  its 
provision  for  matchmg  grants  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years,  will  cau.se  an  addi- 
tional 15.000  or  so  classrooms  to  be  bmlt 
which  we  otherwise  would  not  obtain. 

While  this  will  not  wipe  out  the  pres- 
ent ejjtimated  cla.s.sroom  shortage  of 
132.400.  it  w  ill  represent  definite  progress 
at  a  lime  when  progress  is  most  im- 
portart. 

In  ray  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
bill  will  provide  funds  to  build  about  250 
cla.ssr<>oms  a  year  with  State  matching 
funds  adding  an  additional  250  class- 
rooms for  each  of  the  last  2  years — mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  1.250.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  academic  year. 
New  Jersey's  estimated  classroom  short- 
age totaled  about  1.800.  after  counting 
the  ni  mbcr  of  classrooms  already  plan- 
ned to  be  built  this  year. 

Con:>equently.  the  present  bill  will 
play  a  significant  part  in  helping  to 
bring  our  States  educational  facilities 
up  to  par,  eliminate  overcrowding,  abol- 
ish double  .sessions  and  otherwise  make 
possible  a  higher  quality  of  instruction 
for  our  children. 

I  suggest.  Mr  Chaimian.  that  these 
would  be  eminently  worthy  goals  at  any 
point  :Ji  our  Nation's  life.  At  this  criti- 
cal juncture  in  world  history,  they  have 
become  essential. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  iMr.  GoonrtL  I . 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
views  on  this  general  legislation  I  think 
are  quite  clear  from  my  minority  report 
which  is  available  to  all  of  you  on  the 
floor. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time,  however, 
to  di.scu.ss  an  aspect  of  this  Federal  aid 
to  education  problem  that  has  been  a 
little  bit  confusing  to  most  of  us.  That 
Ls  the  question  of  how  much  each  of  these 
areas  are  bearing  them.selves  in  taxes  to 
suppo:t  the  .schools  that  arc  necessary  In 
the  opinion  of  the  experts  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  our  national  security  or  for 
other  purposes.  How  do  the  States  com- 
pare? We  get  all  fouled  up  when  we 
start  to  talk  about  this  becaasc  we  get 
the  accusation  that  New  York  State's 
figure.s  are  loaded,  that  they  have  large 
comm'^rcial.  international  enterprises, 
and  th  at  we  have  the  big  cities  like  New 
York  City  that  are  essentially  national 
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in  their  scope  and  that  these  enterprises 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  tax  income  not 
available  to  other  States.  Why  should 
a  poor  area  that  does  not  have  these  in- 
dustrial giants  have  poorer  .schools  than 
the  wealthy  areas,  so-called?  That  is 
one  of  the  major  points  that  proponents 
keep  stressing. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  situation  I 
prepared  a  table  which  I  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday.  It  will  be  found  on 
page  11009.  This  table  compares  the 
tax  which  will  be  paid  by  a  family,  call 
them  the  John  Rover  family,  consisting 
of  a  wife  and  two  children,  if  they  live. 
in  New  York  State.  Connecticut.  Arkan- 
sas, or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

The    family   has   a    total   income    of 
$5,000  per  year.     I  have  assumed   that 
this  family  will  have  an  automobile  and 
that  they  will  drive  the  car  10,000  miles 
a  year;  that  they  will  get  15  miles  to  a 
gallon;  that  between  the  man  and  the 
wife  they  will  smoke  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
a  day;  that  they  will  own  the  house  in 
their  own  name  which  has  a  tf-ue  value 
of    $10,000.    This    family    owtis    $1,000 
worth    of    tangible   property   and    they 
make  $800  worth  of  purchases  subject 
to  various  State  and  local  sales  taxes. 
Now.  what  do  these  figuies  come  up 
with?     Most  of  the  States  and  localities 
rely  for  their  revenue  on  a  sales  tax.  a 
tobacco  tax,  a  ga.soline  tax.  a  tangible 
property  tax.  a  State  income  tax.   and 
real  property  tax.     These  are  the  taxes 
which  the  average  person  pays  to  sup- 
port his  schools  and  his  municipal  and 
State  operations.     I  have  consulted  the 
experts  in  the  h-gislative  and  lax  service 
of    the    Libi^ry    of    Congress    and    the 
Census  Bureau  and  they  have  said  that 
this  table,  in  their  opinion,  is  statisti- 
cally valid.     Now.   an   interesting  thing 
was  revealed  when  this  table  came  in. 

In  Minnesota  the  total  tax  paid  by  the 
head  of  this  family  that  makes  $5,000  is 
$480.18.  He  makes  $5,000,  and  all 
these  other  facts  mentioned  abtjve  apply 
to  the  family,  the  John  Rover  that  we 
have  assumed  in  Minnesota.  If  he 
moves  to  West  Virginia,  with  the  same 
conditions,  paying  the  same  Federal  tax 
exactly,  his  support  of  his  local  and 
State  governments  is  $139  03.  $341  less 
than  it  is  in  Minnesota.  Now.  running 
down  the  line,  Minnesota  is  the  fin=t 
State  in  the  counti-y  in  State  and  local 
taxes,  with  $480.  Vermont  second.  $457 : 
Massachusetts  with  $448;  Maine  with 
$425.  This  is  the  tax  paid  by  the  head 
of  this  family  who  makes  $5,000  witii  two 


children.  It  is  his  per.sonal  tax.  It  is  a 
net  loaded  picture,  with  industrial  or 
commercial  properties.  Now.  New  York 
you  have  heard  mentioned  before  today, 
as  to  the  amount  or  percentage  of  tax 
that  they  devote  to  school  purposes.  In 
New  York  this  family  would  pay  $405. 47 
a  year. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  put  this  table  in 
Lh.e  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  so  all  of  you  can  see  how  your 
State  rates.  This  table  will  be  put  in  to 
show  the  amount  of  money  this  family 
pays  for  their  local  and  State  taxes, 
starting  with  Minnesota  and  ending  with 
tlie  State  of  the  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  at  $139. 

Explanation  of  the  method  of  arriving  at 
tl-.e  figures  below: 

.Sales:  This  figure  represents  the  State 
saes  tax  levied  and  collected  by  the 
Si.\tes  and  does  not  Include  local  sales 
taxes.  It  Is  presumed  the  individual 
si^ends  $800  per  year  on  goods  subject  to 
this  sales  tax. 

Tobacco:  Tliis  represents  the  State  tax 
oi  cigarettes.  We  presume  the  family  con- 
sumes 1   pack  of  cigarettes  p>er  day. 

Gasoline:  This  figure  represents  the  State 
tax  on  gasoline  gellonage.  We  presume  the 
family  drives  10,000  miles  a  year,  getting  15 
miles  to  the  gallon,  thus  using  666  gallons 
of  gasoline  each  year. 

Tangible  property:  This  figure  represents 
tl:*  State  tax  on  tangible  personal  property, 
wlilch  we  presume  to  have  a  value  of  il.OOO. 

State  income  tax:  This  is  the  Income  tax 
on  a  yearly  salary  of  $5,000.  using  the  short 
form  in  each  case  of  computation.  The  in- 
dividual has  a  wife  and  two  children  whom 
hr  claims  as  dependents 

The  rates  lor  the  above  taxes  were  de- 
piived  from  a  study  made  by  Uie  editors  of 
Clianglng  Times,  the  Kiplinger  magazine,  as 
published  in  the  November  1959  edition  of 
NADA.  published  by  the  NaUonal  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association. 

Real  property  tax:  This  figure  was  arrived 
at  by  dlvldK.e  the  total  propeny  \::xes  col- 
le<;ted  in  each  State  by  the  total  assessed 
value  in  each  State  to  reach  the  rate.  We 
presume  the  individuals  house  has  a  sale 
value  of  $10,000.  The  assessed  valje  was 
reached  by  multiplying  the  sales  value  by 
tte  average  sales  based  assessment  ratio 
provided  by  the  1957  Censtis  of  Governments 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censtis.  The  real  prop- 
erty tax  ficure.  therefore,  represents  real 
property  taxes  paid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  year  1957.  Lfiter  figures 
are  not  now  available. 

Not  ir-cluded  in  the  tax  tables  axe  local 
Ir.tangible  taxes  which  are  levied  in  some 
areas.  Federal  i.'iXcs.  and  special  and  tem- 
p-.rary  State  taxes  which  might  be  levied 
from  time  to  time  in  various  States. 


Comparalive  Stale  ami  local  tax  table 


Sales 

Totiacco 

Gasoline 

TanpiMe 
property 

Rtate 
income 

$114.50 

KIO.OO 

Exempt 

None 

SS.OO 

None 

^fiO 

1.12.  00 

None 

48.00 

Nduc 

Mm 

119.00 

«7.S0 
None 
60.00 

Real 
property 

Totsd 

Amount 

less  thnn 

Mlnne- 

aoU 

1.  Minn*90t!i- 

9    \'prTTinnt 

None        $30. 07 

None          25. 55 

None           21.!)0 

$24           18.25 

NoM           IH.  25 

None          IS  25 

None          18  as 

NcH»e         .None 

Nr,ne          in  9r, 

None  ^        ».  20 

32           21.90 

24            I'V  W 

None          18. 25 

16       14.  ao 

24           1R.2« 
None  i        10.95 

$33.30 

*.r» 

36.63 
46.62 
39.  » 
33.30 
39.9ft 
39.96 
46.63 
30. !« 
33.30 
39.  f* 
39.  M 
39. !« 
39.tJ« 
W  96 

$31X31 
288.32 
319.50 
336.17 
2S9.26 
33&07 
237.54 
186.68 
397.15 
231.45 
230.  1& 
173.04 

laago 

204.23 
170.  75 

$480.18 
4.17.  16 
444  75 
425.  Q4 
405.47 
38&«2 
360  25 
:<.■■*.  64 
354.72 
348.n 
31&36 
,"«?  29 
298.11 
294.72 
288  44 
281.66 

$23.02 

3.  M?isp.chu5rtto 

4    MAinr                         

31.  U 

.V).  14 

5    Vow  York     .«.- .— - 



74.71 

A    Sew  JCT^^T 

93.  S6 

7.  Wi9oonsiii — 

«.  Orepon 

<».  N«r  HfimiwWre 

le.  Montans — 

)!.  r«i!isyl\iinia 

11  Mwvteiid L. 

13.  Ia^^J10 — 

H.  fowl 

n    Rhrxle  isiaiid    

119.93 

121.  54 

125.  46 

"'»i"34' 

131.  £7 
161.79 
176.  Sfl 
W2.$T 
18&.4ft 
193.74 

l^  Indiana „ 

198.53 

// 


/ 


tl 
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17.  South  Dakota 

18.  North  l>akota 

19.  Colorado 

20.  Virginia 

21    Michigan 

22.  Connectlcat 

23.  Kansas   

2i.  T.'iiii.v>.x" 

2.'>.  (>»y)rKia    

M.  Klori.ia 

27.  North  Curolin* 

■».  California. 

29.  Net)raska. 

30.  Mississippi 

31.  Ohio - 

32.  Arliona 

33.  District  of  Columbte. 

34.  Illinois 

3.1.  Oklahoma 

'J».  Kentiu-liy 

37.  luh 

:».  I.out.«lanA 

39.  .Mabam.1 

40.  Washington 

41.  Texas - 

4i  Scuta  Carolina 

43.  .Misjourl 

44.  I  elaware 

46.  N>w  Mexico 

46.  Arkansas - 

47.  Wyoming 

48.  Nevada 

49.  West  Virginia 


Salw 


Tobecco 


Gasoline 


TjBiglblf 
prop«t  r 


sie 

$18.25 

$38.96 

16 

•J1   90 

;{9.9« 

16 

None 

:t9.06 

None 

None 

:<9.96 

24 

18.25 

:«.96 

'i4 

10.06 

:«.9« 

20 

14.60 

:f3.ao 

16 

18.25 

46.62 

24 

18.28 

43.29 

24 

1126 

46.62 

24 

None 

46.62 

24 

10.95 

29.96 

None 

14.60 

46.62 

24 

21.90 

46.62 

24 

18.25 

46.62 

34 

7.ao 

33.30 

16 

7.30 

39.96 

24 

14.60 

33.30 

16 

18.26 

43.82 

None 

10.96 

46.63 

16 

14.60 

39.96 

16 

29.20 

4<i.62 

24 

21.90 

44.62 

32 

21.90 

4.1.29 

None 

2<».a) 

3:1.30 

24 

18.25 

4)162 

16 

7.30 

19.  W 

None 

10.95 

3:1.  ao 

10 

21.90 

39.96 

24 

21.90 

43. » 

16 

14.60 

3:1.  ao 

1« 

10.06 

31>.  98 

16 

18.  2S 

4«l.6!2 

$2.91 


6.01 


5.7i 
6.SI 


State 
inconie 


None 
$23.00 
30.00 
52.00 
None 
None 
45.00 

Exempt 

8.00 

None 

76.00 

8.00 

None 

Kxempt 
None 
22.00 
40.00 
None 
25.00 
28.00 
48.00 

Exempt 
27.00 
None 
None 
46.00 
17.00 
53.00 
21.00 
17.00 
None 
None 
None 


Real 
property 


$109.80 
16117 
160.73 
160.71 
166.33 
172.07 
131.  S6 
161.83 
151.07 
149.14 
91.19 
163.02 
173.78 
130.63 
135.55 
142.60 
U&72 
144.65 
104.43 

iii.ao 

85.02 

105.51 

71.82 

98.67 

131.59 

.W.  57 

125.04 

84.80 

72. « 

61.72 

94.03 

01)  n 

68.16 


Total 


$274.01 
265.03 
255  60 
252.67 
24X  54 
24«j.98 
244.48 
212.  70 
2:«»  94 
23.H.  01 
2:17.81 
235.93 
235.00 
2.12.  14 
230.42 
229.30 
219.98 
216.55 

ai7.  SO 

206.  1 1 
2U3.  S» 
2ro.n8 
197.84 
196.  8« 
194.09 
187.44 
185.32 
182.06 
171  08 
167  91 

1S7  04 
139  03 


▲mount 
less  than 
Minne- 
sota 


$306.17 
215. 1.1 
234.  4'i 
227.31 
231.64 
233  20 
235.70 
237  4S 
240  S4 
242.  i: 
242.  3T 
214.2.1 
24.1.  IS 
24K  04 

24'»  :-. 

360. 20 
2G3.U3 

■in  M 

■273.41 

276.  t»i 

277.  10 
•SQM 
2M.  32 
2MV.IH) 
202.74 
3»t.W 
298LU 
SO")  10 
312.  27 
321.  3i> 
r2:?  It 
341   1.1 


Now.  who  can  say  that  there  is  not 
room  for  any  more  local  tax  there  in 
West  Virginia.  This  man  who  makes 
$5,000  and  has  a  family,  if  he  can  pay 
$405  in  New  York  and  if  he  can  pay  $480 
in  Minnesota,  he  can  certainly  pay  some- 
thing higher  than  $139  in  West  Virginia. 
We  are  not  talking  about  people  that 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  We  are  Ulking 
about  a  man  that  has  $5,000  income  and 
has  a  family.  I  think  the  comparison 
is  fair.  The  table  is  subject  to  refine- 
ment and  elaboration,  which  I  intend  to 
accomplish  as  discrepancies  are  noted. 
But  up  to  this  point  every  refinement 
suggested  by  doubters  has  merely  served 
to  accentuate  the  sharp  differences  in 
tax  burdens  from  State  to  State. 

Now.  this  table  illustrates  another 
point  which  I  think  is  rather  critical. 
The  present  bill  which  we  are  consid- 
ering will  not  require  matching  funds 
in  the  first  year.  The  reason  they  did 
not  require  matching  funds  is  because 
they  said  there  were  poor  areas  in  this 
country  where  the  States  could  not  put 
in  matching  fund.s:  that  they  had  to 
get  them  started  the  fir?t  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  compromi.se 
and  this  aspect  of  the  administration 
bill  was  included  in  order.  I  think,  to  set 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  The 
gentleman  does  not  state  precisely  the 
reason.  The  reasoning  principally  was 
that  there  would  be  a  long  delay  in 
starting  if  the  funds  were  not  granted 
directly  for  the  first  year;  additionally 
that  there  wotild  be  the  opportunity  for 
the  States  to  begin  construction  in  their 
needy  districts  immediately,  and  this 
was  the  reason,  and  the  gentleman  is 
quite  correct  that  the  subcommittee 
compromised  on  a  2 -year  matching 
provision. 


Mi-.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hLs  contribution.  Now.  I  should 
like  to  mention  one  oth^r  aspect  of  this. 
The  strongest  proponents  of  this  letiis- 
lation  .seem  to  be  the  people  from  the 
States  who  are  ^oing  to  .suffer  the  most, 
and  who  are  uoing  to  -'et  the  least  out 
of  this.  I  wonder  if  they  realize  the 
disservioe  in  terms  of  their  own  local 
interests  that  they  are  performing  by 
advocating  this  bill?  They  may  balance 
It  by  saiymg  that  the  national  need  is 
great  enouuh  so  that  we  will  bypa.ss  our 
own  personal  interest  and  that  of  our 
constituents  in  this  case.  That  is  all 
right,  if  they  evaluate  the  national  need 
as  being  that  critical.  But  let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  what  they  are  doing. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday, 
March  J.  1960,  had  this  to  say: 

Mis-SLsslppi  trims  lt«  corporate  and  personal 
income  ta.x  rates,  chiefly  to  lure  new  In- 
dustry. 0'>vernor  Barnett  approves  .i  new 
law  gradually  reducing  the  present  6-per- 
cent maximum  rate  on  both  to  3  percent 
over  a  6-J'ear  perlixl 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  are 
aware  how  many  of  these  States  to  which 
you  are  soing  to  2ive  ma.ssive  aid  now 
have  tax  exemptions  to  lure  your  in- 
dustries away  from  you?  I  asked  to 
have  a  special  study  made  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  result  of  which 
I  shall  place  m  the  Rfcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  showing  States 
that  do  have  such  provisions. 

Now.  for  example,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama has  an  exemption  from  State  ad 
valorem  taxes  for  pulp,  paper,  paper 
bags,  and  other  pulp-producing  manu- 
factunntr  companies:  and  companies 
whose  business  involves  the  spinning  of 
threads  and  yarns,  et  cetera.  Any  com- 
panies engaged  in  these  businesses  have 
a  tax  CKemption  for  10  years  if  they 
come  down  there.  An  exemption  from 
coimty  and  municipal  taxes  Ls  also  pro- 
vided to  certain  industries.    In  addition. 


in  Alabama  all  factories  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  manufacturing  calciimi. 
cyanamid,  aluminum  or  aluminum  prod- 
ucts— let  me  emphasize,  aluminum  or 
aluminum  products — are  exempt  from 
State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  for 
ID  yeai-s.  Do  you  want  to  send  our  tax 
dollars  down  there  to  support  then- 
schools  so  that  they  can  take  ofl  more 
taxes  and  take  more  of  your  industries 
away  from  you?  That  is  basically  what 
this  does.  The  money  us  there  in  those 
communities  to  support  their  own 
schools,  if  they  will  do  it. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the.se  States  who 
have  these  exemption.s.  It  us  their  right 
to  have  them.  I  do  criticize  those  who. 
in  spite  of  the.se  exemptions,  want  to 
give  them  more  bonuses  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  grounds  that 
the.se  communities  do  not  ha\e  the  tax 
revenue  to  support  proper  .schools. 

Let  me  say  in  fairness  about  these 
States,  that  normally  they  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  coming  up  here  asking 
for  such  Federal  aid  For  the  most  part 
they  are  con.-cientious  in  .standing  up 
on  this  floor  opposing  th*-  tyix*  of  aid 
that  is  proposed  In  this  bill.  They  are 
just  as  worried  about  where  it  is  all  goiiv^ 
to  end  as  some  of  u.s  in  the  North  are 

In  Arkansas,  capital  inve.sied  in  tex- 
tile mills  has  a  7-year  exemption  from 
the  tax  to  support  schooLs  Ihis  i.s  to 
get  industries  to  move  out  of  our  areas 
to  go  down  there  The  Governor  .sjie- 
cifically  IS  given  the  right  in  Arkansas 
under  the  constitution  to  give  any  new 
manufacturing  or  pioce.s.sinii  e.stablish- 
ment  to  be  located  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas an  exemption  from  the  State 
property  tax  for  10  years  I.s  that  where 
voii  want  to  send  your  tax  dollars  from 
Massachusetts  and  Montana  and  New 
Jer.sey.  where  your  people  back  home 
are  paying  real  property  and  other  taxes 
at  such  excessively  high  ratfs?  I  do 
not  think  .so.  I  do  not  think  your  people 
back  home  want  you  to  do  that 

In  Louisiana  they  have  an  exemption 
of  5  years  from  State  property  taxes 
for  new  manufacturing  establishments, 
plus  exemptions  on  a  municipali'.y  or 
parish  basis. 

In  Missi-ssippi  the  county  boards  of 
.supervisors  and  municipalities  are  given 
the  authority  to  grant  exemptions  from 
ad  valorem  taxation  for  10  years,  with 
a  long  list  of  new  enterprises  that  they 
can  lure  there  through  such  tax 
exemption. 

In  Rhode  Island,  cities  and  towns  are 
authorized  to  give  a  10-year  exemption 
to  manufacturing  property  located  there 
because  of  such  exemption. 

In  South  Carolina  cities  and  towns. 
except  for  school  purposes  in  South  Caro- 
Ima,  are  authorized  to  yive  5  successive 
years  of  tax  exemption  to  any  type  of 
manufactory. 

And  .so  forth,  down  the  line  I  shall 
not  labor  the  point,  but  I  shall  include 
this  report  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  see  it. 

Aside  from  all  the  arguments  about 
controL-- — I  have  presented  those  in  my 
.separate  minority  views  in  the  report — 
and  all  the  arguments  about  setting  up 
a  massive  organization  in  Wa.shintiton 
that  eventually  is  going  to  control  the 
distribution  of  so  much  of  the  funds  that 
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they  are  going  to  control  our  educational 
system  in  this  countiy — in  addition  to 
that  argument,  let  us  look  at  the  practi- 
cal approach  to  this  question 

If  we  feel  that  there  is  not  enough 
income  at  the  local  and  State  level  to 
meet  our  educational  problems  and  we 
have  a  critical  need,  why  do  we  not  just 
pass  iome  of  our  Federal  taxes  back  to 
the.se  communities?  I  have  introduced 
and  been  working  very  hard  in  favor  of 
the  proposal  to  eive  the  telephone  tax 
back  to  the  States.  Do  you  know  the 
difference  in  the  aid  to  the  SUtes  for 
school  and  municipal  purposes  between 
the  telephone  tax  going  back  to  the 
States  and  this  bill?  This  bill  would 
grant  $325  million  a  year  in  aid  The 
telephone  tax  alone,  the  10-percent  gen- 
eral-purpose telephone  tax  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  would  give  back  $463 
million  to  the  States  and  localities.  If 
there  is  such  a  need,  and  I  do  not  grant 
that  there  is  m  most  of  these  communi- 
ties, then  that  is  tJie  sensible  way  of 
approaching  the  problem.  Pass  Federal 
taxes  beck  and  you  have  no  problem  of 
distribution  of  funds  from  Washington. 
Schools  sliould  be  supported  and  con- 
trolled as  they  have  been  traditionally 
supported  and  controlled  in  this  country. 
on  a  ocal  basis  This  i.s  the  genius  of 
our  system  as  it  has  been  developed,  that 
the  Icvral  school  boards  control. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei-scy.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Does 
the  gentleman  huve  available  the 
amount  of  money  which  his  .'^tate  of 
New  York  receives  from  the  telephone 
tax? 

Mr.  GOODELL  New  York  would  re- 
ceive, I  believe,  $70  million. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Seventy  million  dollars  of  the  four  hun- 
dred ;uid  sixty-three  million  dollars. 

Some  time  ago  a  former  member  of 
the  committee  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Gwinn,  suu^ested  a  1 -percent  income  tax 
rebat*-.  This  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion. I)ecau.se  it  developed  that  the  Mon- 
tana Power  k  Light  Co  .  a  New  Jersey 
corpo:,-ation,  does  not  eain  5  percent  of 
its  money  in  New  Jersey  but  pays  its 
taxes  tlirough  our  State.  We  would  liave 
gotten  our  .share  of  that  money  from 
Montana  earnings 

Mr.  CrOODELL.  These  telephone 
taxes  are  taxes  collected  within  our 
State.  They  are  t;txes  paid,  for  the  most 
part,  by  our  people.  I  am  not  wedded, 
howe\er.  to  any  particular  plan.  If  not 
the  telephone  tax.  let  us  give  them  back 
the  Federal  cigarette  tax.  or  the  liquor 
tax.  Any  one  of  Uiese  will  work  out  all 
right.  If  it  works  out  beater  for  New 
Jer.sey  or  Montana  that  way  it  is  all 
right  with  me.  but  I  think  th(  money 
ought  to  go  directly  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments rather  than  come  here  to 
Washington  and  then  go  back  again 
well  \>  asted  by  its  round  trip. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gf  niUnnan  yield '' 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  trouble  with 
such  i  proix).sal  is  tliat  it  is  just  inverse 
equalization.       The     gentleman's     pro- 


posal for  the  telephone  tax  to  go  back 
provides  that  the  wealthiest  States  get 
the  most  money. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  the  .so-called 
wealthiest  State,  suppose  there  is  a 
family  with  a  S5.000  income  Take  John 
Rover,  the  head  of  that  family,  living 
in  Geneseo,  N.Y.,  or  Belmont,  NY,  He 
IS  paying  $405  a  year  on  the  average  to 
support  his  local  and  State  governrjents 
Down  in  West  Virginia,  if  he  moved 
there,  and  was  making  $5,000  and  sup- 
porting two  children  and  a  wife,  he 
would  pay  $139.  What  is  f.>ir  abjut 
that? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  in  agreement 
that  there  should  not  be  any  needs  basis, 
but  a  lot  of  people  say  this  plan  is  faulty 
because  it  does  not  have  a  needs  pro- 
posal. The  gentleman's  propo.sal  would 
be  an  inverse  needs  proposal,  and  that 
could  bring  about  just  as  many  inequali- 
ties. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  shows  how  con- 
tradictory and  involved  arguments  can 
get  once  we  establish  and  accept  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  Federal  Crovernment 
IS  a  factor  here.  No  longer  can  the  State 
collect  its  own  taxes  within  its  State 
borders.  You  can  carry  your  argument 
to  the  point  where,  for  every  single  dol- 
lar a  State  collects  in  its  own  taxes,  some 
portion  of  it  is  owed  to  other  States 
that  do  not  have  as  many  industries  or 
which  by  some  other  standard  are  not 
as  wealthy.  This  is  an  extreme  of  cen- 
tralized government  which  I  certainly 
do  not  want.  The  average  person  liv- 
ing in  a  home  with  a  market  value  of 
SIO.OOO,  and  with  two  children  and  a 
wife,  and  $5,000  income  in  New  York 
City,  ends  up  not  relying  on  the  coriX)ra- 
tions  to  pay  for  his  .schools. 

He  is  paying  on  the  average,  $405  for 
his  schools  and  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, while  in  these  so-called  needy 
areas,  under  all  the  same  conditions  of 
income  and  participation  m  community 
economic  life,  he  would  not  pay  any- 
where near  that  amount  Why  should 
the  man  in  New  York,  m  addition,  pay 
Fedeml  taxes  to  support  schools  in  these 
so-called  needy  areas? 

Mr.  METCALP  The  idea  of  Federal 
aid  is  to  pet  away  fiom  the  local  prop- 
erty tax  to  finance  the  schools. 

Mr  GOODELL.  But  the  answer  is 
that  your  localities  of  need  that  you  are 
talking  about  are  not  localities  of  need. 
It  is  simply  that  the  States  set  up  a 
maximum  for  borrowing  purposes  and 
they  can  set  it  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
pletely fallacious  assessment  roll,  and 
they  say  that  a  ceitain  perccntaue  of 
this  assessment  roll  is  the  maximum 
that  you  can  borrow.  If  they  want  to 
be  consei-vative  about  it.  they  can  .set 
the  borrowing  limit  low  and  then  bor- 
row right  up  to  the  limit  to  which  the 
States  tells  them  they  can  borrow.  That 
way  they  can  come  here  as  borrowed-up 
school  districts.  Take  some  of  the  bor- 
rowed-up districts  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  so-called  poor  parts,  and  put 
them  along  side  the  borrowing  at  Buf- 
falo, Jamestown,  and  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  and 
see  if  the  comparison  does  not  show  that 
New  York  communities  are  carrying  our 
own  load  in  a  responsible  fashion.    We 


?re  bonowing  more  than  they  have  bor- 
rowed. It  is  just  that  our  State  has  pul 
the  borrowing  limit  higher.  And  we 
are  paying  for  oiu-  own  schools  with  high 
taxes  on  individuals,  as  the  table  shows. 
These  figures  of  the  so-called  borrowed- 
up  districts  are  loaded  and  certainly  it 
is  a  disservice  to  the  country  to  talk 
about  that  factor  as  a  basis  for  Federal 
f.id  to  schools. 

Ivi.-  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^entle.Tian  yield'> 

Mr  GOODELI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  What  would  your  re- 
action be  to  the  proposal  that  part  of 
the  first  year's  allocation  of  $325  million 
te  specifically  earmarked  to  applj  to 
those  particular  needy  districts  and 
leave  that  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
State  .school  officer  of  the  several  States? 

Mr  GOODELL.  If  I  were  convinced 
that  there  was  a  valid  method  being  ap- 
plied for  finding  the  truly  needy  school 
districts  in  this  country-  and  we  felt  that 
tiie  State  could  not  help  those  needy  dis- 
tricts, as  many  States  do.  recoinizing  an 
equalization  factor  within  their  own 
State  b<:;rders.  if  we  had  that  kind  of  a 
bill.  I  would  favor  Federal  aid  on  a 
hypodermic  basis  to  those  truly  needy 
districts,  instead  of  spreading  our  fire  all 
over  the  co'antry  as  we  do  in  this  bill. 

At  this  point.  I  will  place  m  the  Rec- 
CRD  the  compilation  made  for  me  by  the 
I.ecislative  Reference  Service  as  to  var- 
ious State  property  exemption.s. 

Ijvws   or  Selected  States   Which   Providi    a 

PuoPEKTT  Tax   Exemption   ran  Nrw  E.vteh- 

paiSES  Oplrailng  in  the  Statx 
(  By   Harold  A.  Kohnen,   analyst  in   taxation 

and  fiscal  policy.  Ecunomics  Division,  May 

19,  1960  t 

ALABAMA 

In  Alabama  an  exemption  from  Stale  ad 
valorem  taxes  is  provided  to  certain  indus- 
tries and  plants  as  follows; 

■For  the  purixj&e  of  developing  a  market 
f  jr  Alabama  pine  and  otiier  trees  and  the 
products  theree<f,  and  of  encouraging  the 
construction,  exu-nsion  and  operation  of 
plants,  industries  and  faciones  m  the  State 
of  Alabama  for  the  mantifacture  or  produc- 
tion of  pulp,  paper,  paper  bags,  and  other 
pulp  products,  the  spinning  of  ilireud  and 
yarns  the  department  of  revenue  is  hereby 
authorized  and  cmwwered  to  expn:ipt  from 
all  ad  valorem  taxes  for  State  purposes,  each 
such  factory  and  plant,  and  extension 
thereof  or  addition  thereto,  including  the 
vorks,  machinery  and  all  other  equipment, 
f  jr  a  period  of  not  exceeding  10  years  from 
the  date  of  completion  of  such  factory  or 
plant,  or  extensions  thereof,  or  additions 
thereto,  but  in  no  event  tlie  land  on  which 
such  plunt  or  factory  shall  be  located"  (see. 
6,  title  51.  code  ) . 

The  list  of  industries  enumerated  in  sec- 
t.on  6  is  considerably  more  lengthy  than 
covered  in  the  exuact  alxjve.  In  order  to 
cb-vaiu  the  benefits  of  the  exemption,  WTitten 
appiicatKn  must  be  made  to  the  proper 
authority  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  located. 

An  cxempuon  from  county  and  municlp.T.! 
t  txes  to  certain  Industries  and  plants  is  also 
provided  as  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
building,  extending  and  op)€ration  of  plants, 
L.idustries  and  factories  in  this  State  for  the 
spinmng  of  thread  and  yarns,  the  kmiting 
nnd  weaving  of  cloth  and  otlicr  fabrics  of 
cotton,  wool,  rayon  and  silk;  the  manufac- 
ture of  garments  and  wearing  apparel;   the 
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/iUdlng  and  manufacturing  of  ships,  air- 
planes or  airships,  the  court  of  county  com- 
missioners, or  other  court  or  board  having 
like  jurisdiction  of  any  county,  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  any  city  or  town 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate,  or  add  to. 
are  authorised  and  empowered  to  remit  the 
taxes  assessed  for  all  county  and  municipal 
purposes,  except  for  any  schools  and  school 
district  purposes,  on  such  plants,  industries 
or  factories,  lor  a  period  of  not  exceeding 
10  years  from  the  date  of  the  Incorporation 
or  organization  of  such  plants,  industries  or 
factories,  if  Incorporated  and  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  or 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  10  years  from  the 
date  of  being  granted  permission  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  Alabama,  if  a  foreign 
corporation,  or  from  the  date  of  completion 
of  such  plant,  industry  or  factory,  or  from 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  such  addition 
or  extension  thereof     isec    3.  title  51    code). 

The  section  above  includes  types  of  in- 
dustries in  addition  to  those  enumerated. 
The  benefit  of  the  exemption  requires  writ- 
ten application  to  the  proper  authority  of 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
be  located  Furthermore,  the  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  the  land  jn  which  the 
plant  is  located. 

Another  section  of  the  law  provides  an 
exemption  specifically  for  manufacttirers  of 
calcium  cyanamlde.  aluminum  or  aluminum 
products  as  follows: 

■All  factories  and  manufacture  plants 
manufacturing  calcium  cyanamlde  ilime 
nitrogen)  aluminum,  or  aluminum  prod- 
ucts shall  be  exempted  from  State,  county 
and  municipal  taxation  for  10  years  after 
the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  such 
plant  ur  factory  The  exemption  provided 
herein  shall  appiy  solely  to  the  factory  or 
plant  and  to  the  personal  pro{>erty  used 
therein  or  connected  therewith  in  the  man- 
ufacttire  of  said  articles;  but  shall  not  apply 
to  the  land  upon  which  such  factory  or 
plant  is  located"   i  sec    10.  title  51.  code  » . 

.\RKANSAS 

The  constitution  of  Arkansao  provides  for 
the  exemption  of  cotton  mills  as  follows: 

All  capital  invested  In  a  textile  mill  in 
this  State  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
fiber  goods  in  any  manner  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  a  {seriod  of  7  years  from  the  date  of 
the  location  of  said  textile  mills"  (amend- 
ment No    12.  constitution). 

This  exemption  is  repeated  i  in  somewhat 
more  detailed  lanstuage)  in  section  84-208 
of  the  code 

The  constitution  also  authorizes  exemp- 
tion for  new  manufacturing  establishments 
as  follows : 

•The  Governor  and  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  commission  (or  the  agency  cre- 
ated by  law  to  assist  in  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  Arkansas  i  may  investisate  and 
contract  with  the  owners  of  any  new  manu- 
facturing or  processing  establishment  to  be 
located  in  the  State,  or  owners  making  addi- 
tions or  additions  to  any  manufacturing 
or  processing  establishment  niready  located 
in  the  State,  for  the  exemption  from  State 
property  taxation:  P'-ovdci .  That  no  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  shall  be  s^rantert  under  this 
amendment  for  a  lone^er  perir'd  than  10 
calendar  years  succeeding  the  date  of  any 
such  contract"  (amendment  No  27,  con- 
stitution I . 

LOVISIANA 

An  exemption  from  the  Louisiana  State 
property   tax   is  provided   a-s   follows: 

■The  State  board  of  commerce  and  Indus- 
try with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  may 
contract  with  the  owner  of  any  new  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  the  State  or  with 
the  owner  of  an  addition  or  additions  to  any 
manufacturing  establishment  already  exist- 
ing in  the  State  for  the  exemption  from  tax- 


ation of  »ny  such  new  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment or  addition  up<-)n  such  terms  and 
conditiorvs  as  said  Board  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  may  deem  to  the  best  Inter- 
est o£  the  State  No  exemption  from  taxes 
shall  be  granted  under  the  authi^rlty  of  this 
paragraph  for  a  longer  Initial  period  than  5 
calendar  years  succeeding  the  date  of  any 
such  contract;  provided  that  upon  appli- 
cation within  90  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  initial  period  of  5  years  iuiy  exemp- 
tion grapteti  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  renewed  for  an  additional 
period  of  5  calendar  years.  '  (Sec.  4.  art.  X. 
constitution  i  , 

The  exemption  from  local  taxes  is  provided 
as  follow^; 

•  Any  munlcipaltf y  and  any  parish,  respec- 
tively, mny  exempt  u  new  Industry  or  indus- 
tries hefeafter  established  therein,  or  an 
addition  hereafter  established  to  any  Indus- 
try or  indu.^tnes  already  existing  therein, 
from  th*  payment  of  any  or  all  general 
municipal,  and  any  or  all  general  parochial 
taxes  and  any  or  all  special  taxes  levied  by 
such  mutiiclpality  or  by  such  parish,  or  by 
any  political  taxing  authority  or  subdivision 
in  either  such  municipality  or  parish  Pro- 
vided. That  no  exemption  whatever  shall  be 
granted  Crom  school  taxes;  Provided  further, 
no  exerrvption  from  such  taxes  shall  be 
granted  bereunder  for  a  peri<->d  longer  than 
10  years"  isec.  22.  art    X.  constitution). 

The  exemption  must  be  approved  by  the 
electorat*  and  the  competing  Industries  of 
the  local  area 

;  MISSISSIPPI 

The  lav  of  Mississippi  Implements  the  au- 
thorization for  exemption  of  new  enter- 
prises as  provided  in  section  186  and  section 
192  of  tlie  constllutk^n  Only  the  statutory 
law  is  extracted  below 

■  Co'.mty  boards  of  supervisors  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered.  In  their  discretion,  to  grant 
exemptioais  from  ad  valorem  taxation,  ex- 
cept Staae  ad  valorem  taxation,  on  all  tangi- 
ble property  used  in.  or  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  manufacturers  and  other 
new  enterprises  of  public  utility  hereinafter 
enumerated  by  classes,  but  not  up>on  the 
products  thereof.  In  the  case  of  county 
boards  of  supervNors.  for  a  p>orlod  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  and  In  the  case  of  municipal 
authorities,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10 
years'    isec   9703.  code). 

A  long  list  of  the  type.s  of  new  enterprises 
■Ahlch  may  qualify  for  exemption  is  listed 
in  sectioh  9703.  Chapter  420.  Laws,  1952, 
givei-  the  county  board  of  supervisors  discre- 
tion in  Uhe  matter  of  granting  exemption, 
provided  a  certificate  Is  issued  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi   A(?rlcultural    and    Industrial    Board 

Simll.ir  authority  for  exemption  Is  also 
provided  to  municipalities  by  section  97"8 
of  the  ci:>de  as  follows : 

"All  mtmlclpalltles  may  grant  like  exemp- 
tions frorn  municipal  ad  valorem  taxation 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  10  years  to  all 
manufacturers  and  other  new  enterprises 
mentionfjd  in  section  1  |$9703|  '  (sec  9708, 
code  - 

RHODE    ISLAND 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Rhode  Island  are 
authorU4d,  as  follows,  to  exempt  manufac- 
turing property  located  in  tJieir  Jurisdictions 
for  ;i  period  not  to  exceed  10  years: 

■'The  electors  of  any  town  or  city  qualified 
to  vote  t>n  a  proposition  to  impose  a  tax, 
when  legtilly  assembled,  may  vote  to  exempt, 
or  mav  authorize  the  town  or  city  council 
of  such  town  or  city,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding L  year,  and  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 2  ys':  rs  in  towns  or  cities  where  elections 
are  hold  biennially  to  exempt  from  taxation 
for  a  pfTiod  not  exceeding  10  years,  such 
manuf;>ctunng  property  as  may  hereafter  be 
located  In  said  town  or  city  In  consequence 
of  such  exemption,  and  the  land  on  which 
such  property  Is  located'    (seo.  44-3-9.  GX.). 


■ODTll    CAROLINA 

The  constitution  of  South  Carolina  pro- 
vides authorization  for  a  general  exemption 
to  manufactories  as  follows: 

"Cities  and  towns  may  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, by  general  or  specUl  ordinance,  except 
for  school  purposes,  manufactories  estab- 
lished within  their  1  mlts  for  5  successive 
years  from  the  time  o.'  the  establishment  of 
such  mai  ufactorles  Proridfd  That  such  or- 
dinance shall  be  first  .-atlfied  by  a  majority 
of  such  qualified  electors  of  such  city  or 
town  as  shall  vote  at  an  election  held  lor 
that  purp<jse  ■  (see  8.  art  VIII,  constitu- 
tion) . 

In  addition  to  the  general  exemption  ap- 
plicable to  all  counties,  the  above  section 
(see  8,  art.  VIII,  constitution),  contains 
special  provisions  regarding  specific  counties 
Also,  varloxis  exemptions  of  manufactories 
are  granted  by  special  laws  applicable  to 
counties  and  cities  The  laws  are  contained 
In  the  code  sections  65  1525  tlirough  65 
1572.  which   begin  as  follows; 

"Sec  65  1524  New  manufacturing  estab- 
li.shments  In  certain  counties  All  new 
manufacturing  establishments  located  In 
any  of  the  counties  named  In  this  section 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  county  taxes,  ex- 
cept for  school  purp<»es.  for  5  years  from 
the  time  of  their  establishment  provided 
such  establishments: 

"(1)  Have  a  capital  of  (a)  $15,000  in  Abbe- 
ville County;  (b)  $25,000  In  Greenville 
County"  (sec    6S  1524.  code) 

Some  sections  of  the  law  make  special  pro- 
vision for  specific  types  of  Industries,  such 
as: 

'Sec.  65-1541.  TexUle  and  veneer  plants 
In  Berkeley  County;  Any  textile  manufac- 
turing plant  or  enterprise  located  In  Berke- 
ley County  and  any  such  plant  which  Is  in 
process  of  construction  and  the  capital  In- 
vestment In  which  is  not  le.ss  than  $50  000 
and  any  veneer  plant  located  \v.  said  county 
which  shall  have  a  capital  Investment  of 
not  less  than  $25,000  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  all  csounty  taxes,  except  for 
school  purposes,  for  a  period  of  5  years  from 
the  date  of  the  location  of  such  plant  or 
enterprise  In  said  county"  (sec  65  1541. 
code) 

VEKMONT 

Manufactories,  quarries,  and  mines  in 
Vermont  are  exempted  from  the  property 
tax  as  follows: 

If  the  amount  Invested  exceeds  $1,000, 
manufacturing  establUhmenta.  quarries, 
mines,  and  such  machinery,  tramways,  ap- 
pliances and  buildings  as  are  necessary  for 
use  In  the  business,  machinery  placed  In  an 
unoccupied  building  to  be  used  in  business, 
and  capital  and  personal  property  used  In 
such  btistness,  may  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  not  exceeding  10  years 
from  the  commencement  of  business.  If  the 
town  so  votes"  (sec    3834.  title  32.  V.S  ) . 

Mr  BARDEN.  Mr  Chaiitnan  I  yield 
8  minute.s  to  the  uentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Udall  I. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  sulKommittee  thai 
drafted  thi.s  particular  loBi.slation,  and 
I  .should  like  for  a  moment  t-o  attempt 
to  lead  this  discussion  out  of  the  narrow 
channel  in  which  it  rests  The  tenor 
of  our  discussion  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  only  real  problem  facing 
American  education  is  that  we  are  .short 
140,000  cktssrooms.  I  think  this  i.s  a 
serious  problem,  but  American  education 
faces  much  greater  problems  All  of 
these  major  .studies  of  American  edu- 
cation in  the  la.st  2  or  3  year.s — I  refer 
to  the  Rockefeller  report — and  my  col- 
leagues will  notice  I  u.se  that  name  trip- 
plingly  on  my   tongue — the  KilUan  le- 
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port,  the  report.s  of  Dr  Conant,  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education 
have  JiH  concluded  that  if  we  are  KQina 
to  do  Jie  type  of  Job  we  should  be  doing 
we  must  double  our  outlays  fo:  educa- 
tion m  the  sixties. 

And  Secretary  PlemminK  last  year 
stal«l  that  it  was  a  reasonable  goal  foi 
u*  as  ii  jieople  to  double  teachers'  .sala- 
ries in  the  next  10  years. 

I  want  to  discu.^s  with  you  a  moment 
these  oroud  goals,  becau.se  in  focusine 
our  att<>iiUon  on  the  cla.s.sroom  shortage, 
we  art  pcil.ajxs  mi.sleadinu'  ourselves  a.s 
to  the  .scope  of  the  challenne  we  face. 

One  basic  conclu.slon  of  the  Rocke- 
feller leport  wn.s  that  in  the  year.<^  ahead 
education  will  have  a  .stratef,'ic  impor- 
tance In  our  national  peiformance  and 
that  ^hat  ve  do.  or  do  not  do,  in  the 
field  of  education  may  very  well  deter- 
mine the  p()5ture  of  strength  of  our 
country  and  it^s  capactty  to  perform  great 
tasks  In  the  years  ahead 

Anoi.her  of  the  basic  conclusions  of 
these  reports  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  meet  these  goals  unless,  in 
the  words  of  the  Rockefeller  report,  there 
is  a  "thorough,  painful,  and  courageous 
overhaul  of  local  and  State  taxing  sys- 
tems." This  need  for  IcKal  ta.x  overhaul 
was  d'^monstratcd  just  a  moment  sl^o 
by  my  colic  .i.'.uc  fiom  New  York,  Mr. 
GoODr^-L,  who  preceded  me  in  the  well 
of  the  Hotise.  So  the  time  has  come 
when  AC  must  face  the  total  probleras 
of  .American  education. 

There  are.  I  know,  some  who  feel  we 
are  dcirrg  a  good  job  in  education.  I 
do  not  Ours  is  the  richest  country  in 
the  world — and,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  we  wear  the  mantle  of  world  leader- 
ship. If  we  are  to  move  toward  these 
reasonable  goals.  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
detenr  Ine  ruTW  that  we  are  goin;:  to  spend 
more  lor  our  teachers  and  our  schools, 
I  will  confess  tliat  on  education,  I  am  a 
spender.  I  do  not  think  we  are  spend- 
in:,'  enc'U^th.  The  best  investment  we  can 
make  is  an  investment  In  the  minds  of 
our  yoimg  people. 

The  details  of  this  bill  are  based  on 
sound  experience.     They   are  based   in 
part  on  our  experience  under  the  laiid- 
grant   college  program,  and  in  part  on 
the   system   of   State   aid    to   education 
which  has  worked  so  well  over  the  years. 
I  am  not  only  against  Federal  control; 
I  am  in  favor  of  maximum  local  control. 
This   bill   provides,    for   the    fir^t   time, 
maximum  looad  control      If  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  is  agreed 
to.  we  will  say  to  each  locahty:   "You 
decide  what  your  needs  priorities  are. 
If  you  want  to  build  .schools,  fine — or  if 
you  prefer  to  raise  the  salaries  of  your 
teachers  this  also  is  satisfactorj-."     The 
essential   point   is  that  these   decisions 
should  be  made  at  the  local  level.     This 
is  the  very  essence  of  a  sound  system. 
It    is   based    on   our   experience    under 
State  aid  systems  and  puts  the  decision- 
making authority  in  the  school  boards 
where  it  belongs. 

Every  time  the  Congress  passes  a  bill, 
like  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  and  we.  in  effect,  say.  "Spend 
it  for  this  purpose  and  nothing 
else,"      we     are     not      putting      faith 


and  confidence  in  local  .school  boards. 
Therefore  I  am  one  of  those  who 
will  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  iMr 
McTCAirl.  to  broaden  the  scoF>e  of  this 
legislation  Let  us  tiust  the  judgment 
of  uhe  Ftate  and  the  local  people  Let 
them  come  forward  and  decide  where 
the  money  .should  be  .spent.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  basic  i.s.sue.  and  whether  we 
thresh  it  out  or  not  today,  it  will  be  on 
our  desks  when  we  return  next  January 
We  must  have  an  educational  system 
worthy  of  our  country — one  that  will 
en.tble  us  develop  to  the  full  our  human 
resources.  We  l^iave  voted  a  bill  of 
nearly  $4  billion  earlier  today,  a  public 
works  bill,  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
.source.s  Our  proposal  is  a  modest  one. 
a  proposal  thut  we  make  a  further  in- 
vestment in  human  resources. 

Mr  WAINWRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  the 
L'entleman  will  tiike  another  minute 
that  I  may  ask  him  a  question  relative 
to  his  amendmenf 

Mr.  UDALL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  mt    Mme  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  WAINWPJGHT  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  minute  to  a-sk 
him  If  he  will  explain  his  variant  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  consider  it  before  it 
comes  up  tomcnow 

The  CHAIILMAN  The  Eentleman 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  1  minute 
Mr  LTDALL.  If  the  amendment  to  be 
oflfered  by  the  '^entkman  from  Montana 
IMr.  Metcalf),  does  not  prevail,  the 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  propose. 
if  the  ojiportunity  presents  it.self,  will 
put  the  teachers'  salary  local  option 
which  is  m  the  Senate  bill  into  the  com- 
mittee bill.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  nar- 
row amendment  and  would  merely  .2ive 
the  State  and  local  p<ople  the  ni^ht  to 
decide  whether  to  use  the  money  for 
construction  or  salaries 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLEM  MIIXER.  Mr  Chan-man, 
I  believe  thi  re  is  imp>er-:ng  need  for  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  the  School  Con- 
struction A.ssi.staiicp  Act  of  1960  I  can 
think  of  no  other  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  have  a  sreater  and  more  beneficial 
effect  upon  our  future  success  as  a 
nation. 

The  educational  finance  problem  of 
our  country'  lias  been  of  .si^ecial  concern 
to  me  .since  the  President's  White  Hou.se 
Conference  on  Education  of  1955.  It 
had  seemed  to  me  that  this  conference 
bxsically  altered  the  country  s  sense  of 
responsibility  for  our  schools  as  a  sub- 
stantial gi'oup  of  educators  and  citizens 
swung  over  to  favor  Federal  support  for 
education. 

In  my  own  district,  which  is  the  north 
coast  of  California,  our  city  and  country 
school  districts  are  making  prodigious 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  fust-growing 
classroom  populations.  But  too  many 
of  them  are  falling  behind.  Migration 
from  other  States  and  the  hich  birth 
rate  have  caused  the  school  population 
to  increase  faster  than  proper  class- 
rooms can  be  constructed. 

In  California,  as  in  the  Nation,  we 
have  two  educational  problems — ttie 
growth  problem  and  the  quality  problem. 


The  .school  building  financing  problem ' 
in  California  stajrgers  the  imagination. 
More  than  80  F>ercent  of  the  students 
in  California  .schools  are  being  educated 
in  school  districts  that  have  already 
voted  override  taxes  beyond  the  legal 
tax  limits  in  order  to  continue  to  operate, 
California  now  has  more  than  3  mil- 
lion pupils  in  tne  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  TTiis  is  the  largest 
.s<!hool  system  in  the  United  States.  On 
ccjnsei-vative  estimates,  we  shall  have,  by 
l')70.  5'2  million  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

Our  State  bonded  indebtedness  for 
s(  hools  alone,  not  counting  local  school 
d:.strict  bonded  indebtednes.  exceeds 
$900  million.  We  shall  have  on  the  bal- 
k>t  on  J.ine  7  a  request  for  an  additional 
$J00  million,  which  may  last  us  for  about 
2  years 

In  the  system  used  in  California  much 
o:'  this  money  is  not  repaid  to  the  State 
by  the  local  .school  districts.  We  will 
have  accumulated  in  2  more  years  $1,200 
million  in  State  indebtedness  for  .'!ch(X>l 
buildings  alone  This  debt  has  accumu- 
lated only  since  1950. 

If  we  project  what  it  will  cost  on  Slate 
bonding,  in  addi  on  to  local  tx>nding, 
we  shall  accumulate  by  1960  some  $3  bil- 
lion of  State  indebtedness  for  schools, 
T^is  is  an  impossible  situation.  We  can- 
not continue  to  pay  high  mterest  rates 
on  State  and  local  school  bonds  in 
amounts  that  will  shortly  equal  the 
amount  actually  expended  per  year  for 
actual  construction  of  classrooms. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  increasing 
the  quality  of  education,  so  that  Amer- 
ica may  meet  the  great  challenges  of  our 
time. 

California  now  has  15,000  people 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  who  hold 
substandard  teaching  credentials.  This 
is  primarily  because  of  our  i^chool  dis- 
tricts' inability  to  compet«  with  other 
job  oppoitimities  available  to  college 
grnduates. 

We  have  pushed  our  local  property  tax 
beyond  reasonable  limits  already.  And 
in  the  last  general  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  there  were  enacted  a 
whole  scries  of  new  taxes  designed  to 
produce  about  $200  million  in  additional 
re\cnues.  Of  the  $200  million  about  $25 
million  went  for  additional  help  to  our 
hard-pressed  schools — just  enoui;h  to 
reduce  the  element-ary  class  load  by  one 
student.  One  of  our  problems  in  Cali- 
fornia is  that  we  havt?  about  the  highest 
class  load  per  teacher. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  those  v^ho  tell 
us  there  is  no  need  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  this  legislation  that  they  have 
a  respon<:ibil;ty  to  tell  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money  to  educr\te  2 '2  million  additional 
schoolchildren  by  1970. 

And  where  arc  we  going  to  get  the 
money  to  reduce  the  hi?h  school  English 
teacher's  avcrace  class  load  to  100  stu- 
dents, as  recommended  by  Dr.  Conant  in 
his  report  on  the  American  high  school? 
The  heart  of  the  quality  problem  is 
cla.ss  size,  and  the  quality  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  why  I  wish  to  identify  myself 
with  the  amendment  the  gentlemen  from 
Montana  !Mr.  Metcalf  1  is  about  to  ofTer 
concerning  Federal  support  for  teachers' 
salaries  as  well  as  construction. 
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Ml-.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  those  who  argue 
that  primary  responsibility  for  public 
education  should  be  exercised  by  local 
authorities.  Our  public  schools  take 
much  of  their  strength  from  the  devo- 
tion of  millions  of  private  citizens  who 
are  involved  directly  in  their  affairs — 
the  boards  of  trustees,  the  PTAs.  and 
so  forth.  I  have  a  very  personal  reason 
.^  for  having  this  resp>ect  for  local  control 
of  public  education  inasmuch  as  I  was 
secretary  of  the  North  Haven  Board  of 
Education  for  5  years. 

On  this  matter.  I  share  the  thinking 
of  Adlai  Stevenson  who.  in  regard  to 
schools,  once  said: 

Local  control  keeps  alive  continvjovis  de- 
bate and  freedom  to  experiment.  It  Insvires 
A  wholesome  diversity  in  educational  plans 
and  practices  It  helps  to  keep  public  edu- 
cation from  becoming  an  instrument  of  sti- 
fling conformity  and  uniformity.  Not  senti- 
mental attachment  to  tradition  but  hard- 
beaded  good  sense  demands  that  by  keeping 
control  of  education  In  the  local  community 
we  keep  the  spreading  branches  of  an  ever- 
enlarging  democracy  always  close  to  its  roots. 

]i\i  Our  thinking  regarding  the  financing 

*  of  our  schools  must  start  with  an  in- 

sistence that  it  is  first  of  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  and  State  governments; 
they  must  always  make  available  the 
largest  possible  revenues  to  .sustain  our 
public  educational  system  But  what 
happens  when  they  fail? 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
consequences  of  insufficient  funds  being 
furnished  for  education.  Across  America 
millions  of  parents  and  children  are  put- 
ting up  with  overcrowded  schools.  On 
October  14.  1959,  Secretary  Arthur  Flem- 
ming  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  indicated  that  a 
shortage  of  more  than  130,000  classrooms 
now  exists.  On  the  basis  of  official  re- 
ports to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  50  States,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  1.883.000  children  are  now- 
enrolled  in  public  schools  in  excess  of 
normal  capacity.  As  you  know,  these 
1,883,000  childrr»n  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  suffer  from  the  classroom  shortage 
when  a  classroom  built  to  accommodate 
30  pupils  is  forced  to  serve  40  students. 
It  is  not  merely  the  excess  10  but  all  40 
of  them  who  are  overcrowded.  On  this 
basis  Secretary  Flemming,  stated  last 
August,  'The  number  of  pupils  whose 
education  is  being  impaired  by  the  class- 
room shortage  is  about  10  million." 
These  10  million  children  are  forced  to 
attend  schools  that  are  too  full  and  noisy 
for  effective  teaching. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  bigger 
and  newer  schools  do  not  mean  better 
education;  I  agree.  Providing  an  ade- 
quate plant  for  learning  is  only  half  the 
battle.  Without  properly  trained,  effi- 
cient teachers  our  educational  system 
will  continue  to  decline.  This,  then, 
brings  us  to  the  problem  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries. We  cannot  obtain  the  best  brain- 
power to  teach  our  children  if  we  con- 
sistently offer  bargain-basement  wages 
and  working  conditions.  School  systems 
all  over  the  country  not  only  compete 
w  ith  each  other  for  the  good  teachers  but 
they  also  ccwipete  with  our  growing  in- 
dustries for  the  talented  college  grad- 


uates. Private  business  is  depending 
more  and  more  upon  professional  people 
for  research,  administration,  and  so 
forth.  Unless  our  school  systems  keep 
pace  and  compete,  they  wiU  be  able  to 
attract  orjy  the  least  capable  college 
graduate.  I  do  not  think  we  want  the 
least — we  want  and  should  get  the  best 
for  our  children. 

It  has  baen  argued  that  the  States  and 
localities,  alone,  in  their  indi\idual  ways 
can  solve  the  problem  and  raise  the  nee  - 
essary  funds.  The  very  first  fact  to  cope 
with  is  that,  by  law.  most  schools  must 
rely  very  largely  for  their  supjwrt  on 
property  taxes.  But  property  tax  reve- 
nues do  not  necessarily  go  up  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  community  increases.  An- 
other method  of  raising  funds  is  by  bor- 
rowing However,  today,  24  percent  of 
the  Nation's  50,000  school  districts  have 
reached  their  legal  debt  limit  and,  by  law. 
are  not  permitted  to  float  new  bonds. 

Assuming  that  the  States  received  a 
'r;reater  ability  to  tax.  I  question  whether 
suflBcient  revenue  would  be  channeled 
into  such  needs  as  our  schools.  My  rea- 
son for  having  doubts  lies  in  a  very 
practical,  businesslike  view  of  our  50 
States — all  comp>et:ng  with  each  other 
to  attract  industry.  No  State  is  wlllmg 
to  raise  taxes  when  its  neighbors  might 
be  lowering  theirs. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  more.  I 
fear  that  State  and  local  government, 
while  providing  the  bulk  of  the  financial 
suppvort  for  our  schools,  cannot,  as  a 
practical  matter,  sustain  the  entire  bur- 
den. 

And  the  problems  being  faced  today 
will  increase.  There  will  be  an  increase 
of  about  2  to  3  million  children  of  school 
age  every  2  years  for  the  next  20  years 
Since  1900  more  youths  have  stayed  in 
school  longer  and  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue; by  1963  the  school-age  population 
of  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  will  in- 
crease 26  percent  over  what  it  was  in 
1957. 

The  pictjure  become,'^  bleaker  when  we 
study  what  the  States  and  localities  are 
doing  about  it.  According  to  the  U.S. 
OflBce  of  Education,  the  States  and  local 
communities  plan  to  build  10  p>ercent  less 
classrooms  this  year  than  were  built  last 
year.  The  slackening  of  the  school  con- 
struction pace  IS  further  documented  by 
a  dow-ntrend  in  bond  i.ssues  During  the 
first  11  months  of  1959  voters  of  all 
States  approved  $1,230,736,000  worth  of 
school  bond  issues,  compared  to  $1,364 
million  in  the  comparable  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Many  authorities  look 
upon  this  drop  in  bond  issues  as  evi- 
dence that  many  communities  are  near- 
ing  the  saturation  point  in  local  tax 
sources. 

I  believe  Federal  assistance  to  our 
educational  system  is  a  necessity.  In- 
deed there  are  ample  precedents  in  our 
national  histoi-y  of  Federal  support  of 
education.  Support  for  specific  pur- 
poses has  been  provided  without  Fed- 
eral control,  and  the  legislation  now 
being  considered  will  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  any  Federal  control 
in  the  future. 

Nearly  3  centuries  of  American  hi.s- 
tory  and  experience  testify  that  the  need 
for  financial  assistance  can  be  met  with- 


out tlir  slightest  degree  of  control  by  the 
central  Government.  No  such  control 
followed  Congress"  grant  in  1785  of  a 
.section  of  every  township  in  the  Federal 
domain  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
.schools  Nor  has  President  Lincoln's  ap- 
proval of  the  land  grant  college  system 
resulted  in  Federal  control.  The  OI 
Bill  of  RighLs  has  done  great  good,  so 
has  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
r.nd  the  various  research  programs  of  Uie 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  And  there 
ha.s  been  no  accompanying  Federal 
domination. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  tiie  cost  in- 
volved. Permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
bad  education  for  our  children  is  not 
rheap — it  does  not  save  us  anything: 
It.s  hitih  costs  are  paid  for  in  other  bud- 
gets— combating  poverty,  unempluy- 
ment  and  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
question  you  should  ask  is.  'Can  wr  af- 
ford to  continue  wa.sting  our  resources 
by  not  providing  adequately  for  our 
youth?"  The  real  waste  occurs  when 
Govei-nment  abdicates  its  function  and 
refuses  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
people. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committer,  I  joined  with  a 
majority  of  the  committee  m  voting 
favorably  on  measures  providing  Federal 
funds  for  construction  and  teachers 
salaries  I  continue  to  supjxirt  this  pro- 
gram I  do  not  believe  that  a  responsi- 
ble Government  can  afford  to  short- 
change the  adults  of  tomorrow  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  them  with  the  tools 
for  a  proper  education  today 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York   i  Mr. 

DORN  ! 

Mr  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
for  and  against  this  legislation.  The 
principal  argument  of  those  who  are 
against  it  is  that  mani'  localities  are  not 
taxing  them.selvcs  suflBciently  to  provide 
for  proper  schools  for  their  children  ai^d 
this  bill  will  be  a  burden  on  those  who 
are  already  doing  their  share.  Others 
have  said  education  is  purely  a  local 
matter  and.  consequently,  school  con- 
struction must  be  a  local  matter  also. 
Both  arguments  have  great  weight  with 
me. 

The  bill  affirms  and  reaflR.ms  local 
autonomy  and  states  explicitly  "that  the 
control  of  the  personnel,  program  of  in- 
struction, formulation  of  policy,  and  the 
admini.stration  of  the  Nations  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  re- 
sides in  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities." I  entirely  agree  with  this 
and  with  the  further  statement  that 
"the  primaiT  responsibility  for  financing 
the  costs  of  public  school  facilities  re- 
sides in  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. " 

In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  this  bill  aids  the  States  and 
local  communities  in  meeting  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  these  days  of  world  competition  for 
mens'  minds  all  our  children  must  have 
superior  educational  facilities.  In  many 
parts  of  our  country  children  are  not  re- 
ceiving proF>er  education  because  of  in- 
adequate facilities. 
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The  needs  of  our  cluldren  must  \iv 
met  and  a  proper  method  must  \)e  found 
to  meet  thefe  needs.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  before  us  meets  the  need  uithout 
changing  the  concept  of  local  autonomy 
I  intend  to  suppcjit  it. 

Mr.  KRfcXINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr  CUftriS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  taken  this  time  because  It 
seems  to  me  a  u'reat  deal  of  lliis  issue 
comes  down  to  one  of  financing  rather 
than  one  of  education  itself,  because  I 
think  there  is  rather  common  a'-reoment 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  this 
country  for  the  need  for  more  funds  in 
the  field  of  education  Certainly.  I 
think  we  ail  agree  thai  there  are  many 
areas  wiierc  we  can  improve  education 
Tlie  question,  U^en,  is  How  do  we  get 
those  funds  into  the  educational  .'system 
in  the  best  fashion? 

The  very  fact  the  last  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  pointed  out 
that  all  controls  and  methods  of  how 
the  money  should  be  spent  should  re- 
main at  the  State  and  local  level,  is  a 
demonstration  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  are  tryingOx)  bring  the  Ffxlrial 
Oovemrnent  into  this  picture  i.s  a?  a  tax 
collector.  So  the  question  really  comes 
down  to  one  of  how  efficient  a  tax  col- 
lector Ls  tJie  Federal  Government  and  is 
there  .v>methinE  ix-culiar  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  tax  collector  in 
this  area  that  suggests  to  us  that  we 
should  use  it? 

Before  goine  into  it  and  developing 
this  point,  becau.se  it  is  a  point  that  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  particularly  int-erestt-d  in  and 
has  studied  a  ereat  deal.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
CMr  GooDKLLi  for  his  very  scholarly 
presentation  of  one  aspect  of  this  finan- 
cial problem  and  the  taxing  problem 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
Oie  point  of  tax  collection? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri'  I  will  in 
jiLsl  a  minute.  In  fact.  I  would  like  to 
yield  when  I  a.sk  tliis  one  question  I 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently the  committee  has  not  held  hear- 
ing on  this  particular  bill  I  have  been 
interested  over  a  period  of  time  in  fol- 
lowing the  committees  activities  to  find 
out  whether  they  have  gone  into  this 
aspect  of  tax  collecting,  as  to  whether 
they  have  actually  .«;tudied  the  situation 
of  communities  and  of  States  and  I  may 
say.  of  the  Federal  Government  in  try- 
ing to  resolve  this  tax  problem.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  With 
respect  first  to  the  question  of  hearings 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  new  ground  covered  We  have  had 
literally  thou.sands  of  page*;  of  testimony 
from  huiKlreds  of  witnesses  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  collection? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  On 
the  subject  of  this  legi.slation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  I  did 
not  yield  for  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
on  the  subject  of  tax  collection. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  direct  attention  to  and 
Uiat  was  why  I  was  yielded  lime. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
wdl  confine  myself  to  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MLssoun.  What 
studies  has  this  committee  made  of  the 
problem  of  local  tax  collection  by  th« 
school  districts? 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
the  last  Congress  in  considering  the 
amondment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  our  former  colleague.  Mr.  Gwinn. 
we  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it. 
We  elicited  .some  of  the  following  m- 
foi-mation 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  From  what 
sources? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
From  all  sources. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  MLssouri.  Let  us  not 
deal  in  generalities.  By  source,  did  you 
call  before  you  some  of  the  county  as- 
sessors or  p>eople  from  the  county  asses- 
sor s  association,  people  from  municipal 
bond  houses  who  know  something  about 
this  problem  of  financing,  people  from 
State  revenue  offices,  anyone  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  the  staff 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  mformation 
and  study  in  this  area. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
unable  to  recall  specifically  at  the 
moment. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  May  I  say 
that  if  the  gentleman  has  anytliing  to 
contribute  he  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  1 
have  something  to  contribute. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Please  deal 
with  that 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
cost  to  tlie  Federal  Government  for  col- 
lecting taxes  was  determined  to  be  44 
cents  per  $100,  while  the  State  cost  for 
collecting  $100  ran  from  95  cents  to 
$230. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MLssouri.  Who  made 
those  estimates,  if  the  gentleman  can 
supply  that  infoi-mation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  can  answer 
that  question.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  was  a  survey 
made  by  our  own  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Who  were 
the  witnesses?  Who  made  the  study:* 
I  have  seen  some  very  poor  studies,  and 
I  have  seen  some  good  studies.  This 
fijiure  does  not  sound  right.  That  is  why 
I  am  askmg  the  question 

Mr.  METCALF  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  filed  a  report  with 
the  House,  and  it  has  a  record  of  hear- 
ings. It  had  various  people  such  as  the 
gentleman  sugjest^ed  called  before  that 
committee,  some  people  from  bond 
houses  that  were  called  before  that  com- 
rmttee.  some  expoi-ts  from  States  who 
had  to  handle  special  improvement 
bonds. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Are  we 
talking  about  taxes  for  education  now 
or.  generally,  local  taxes? 

Mr.  METCALF.     Taxes  for  education. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Let  me  ask 

another   question.     Did  you   then   have 


someone  from  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  testify  before  your  com- 
mittee with  this  information? 

Mr  METCALF  The  gentleman's 
committee  is  my  committee 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Of  course.  I  recognize  that,  but 
the  gentleman  was  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  at  the  tim?  sup- 
pasedly  some  of  these  studies  were  being 
made. 

Mr   METCALF      Yes. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.souri.  Was  that 
information  before  your  committee? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Is  a  part  of  the  official  record 
of  the  Hou.se.  it  is  a  part  of  the  commit- 
tee records,  and  is  before  the  Hou.se. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.souri  A  lot  of  in- 
formation is  before  the  House  that  is 
not  utiliZtMJ.  I  am  trying  to  pinpoint 
whether  the  committee  in  presenting 
the  matter  to  the  House  has  gone  into 
those  areas  I  6o  not  want  to  yield  any 
further  at  this  tir^e  because  I  want  to 
develop  a  few  points  in  reference  to 
.some  problems  involved  in  this  tax  area, 
I  am  eoine  to  make  a  general  .st^atement. 
which  is  a  matter  of  opinion  Possibly 
some  studies  may  bring  it  up  to  date. 
In  collecting  money  m  a  local  commu- 
nity, and  sending  it  back  into  a  commu- 
nity, tJiat  money  in  going  back  will  be 
clipped  by  about  25  percent  It  will  not 
STO  back  the  full  dollar,  it  will  be  minus 
about  25  cents  on  the  dollar 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
n  f erring  to  the  cost  of  tax  collections,  I 
am  talking  about  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
survey  upon  which  the  statLstics  I  gave 
was  based  was  the  result  of  question- 
naires sent  out  to  3.300  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  What  was 
the  vear? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
year  was  1958. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  And  the 
studies  probably  were  based  upon  the 
situation  existing  in  1956  because  the 
data  they  had  would  probably  be  about 
that  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  This 
IS  1958  I  am  referring  to, 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  under- 
stand you  collected  them  in  1958.  but 
the  data  was  based  on  probably  1956. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
They  were  current. 

Mr.  CLTITIS  of  Missouri,  That  is 
not  current:  1956  is  not  current  and 
1958  is  not  current  to  1960  This  is  an 
area  of  great  dynamic  advancement  and 
I.  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  expect  a 
committee  that  is  supposed  to  study 
the.se  things  to  bring  Hiese  matters  up 
to  date.  They  are  the  essence  of  this 
subject  as  to  what  the  advancement  has 
been  in  this  area,  and  what  are  the 
problems.  I  would  point  out.  as  I  did. 
that  taking  tax  money  out  of  a  com- 
munity and  sending  it  back  to  a  com- 
munity results  in  a  loss.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  pointed  out,  how  the 
money  is  spent  in  a  community  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  community.  Taking 
money  cut  of  a  community  to  send  it  to 
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Washington,  D.C,  and  thence  back  to 
the  community  is  in  itself  an  inefficient 
way.  even  though  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  might  be  on  some  other  basis  a 
more  efficient  tax  collector.  It  is  going 
to  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  I  suggest  it 
will  be  clipped  by  25  cents  on  each  dol- 
lar One  other  reason  for  having  our 
Federal  Government  used  as  a  tax  col- 
lector— and  I  am  not  confining  this  to 
education — is  that  it  would  be  a  very 
neat  way  of  redistributing  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation.  That  was  the  plea  in  the 
thirties.  But  I  suggest  today  that  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  sufficiently  re- 
distributed so  the  Federal  Government 
IS  no  longer  that  convenient  a  method, 
even  as  demagogic  a  method.  I  might 
say.  of  redistributing  the  wealth.  There 
IS  a  third  reason,  and  I  think  this  reason 
deserves  some  real  study,  and  it  has 
been  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  The 
Federal  Government  can  be  an  equalizer 
among  the  States  between  the  richer 
States  and  the  poorer  States.  As  in 
education,  we  rely  on  the  States  to  be 
the  equalizer  for  the  various  counties 
within  the  State  or  even  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  counties. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Just  briefly. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  has  a  very  orderly 
mind  and  want^  to  proceed  in  a  chrono- 
logical way.  Now.  you  said  that  this 
money  going  back  to  the  Stales  will  bo 
clipped  by  25  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Ye.v 

Mr,  GEORGE  F  MILLER.  Will  Uu- 
aentleman  support  that  m  the  Ricoro; 
by  putunn  into  Uie  F^icord  Ins  basis  for 
maklna  that  stalotHMU ' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.soiui  Yes;  I 
would  be  ulftd  to,  I  suid  it  was  un 
estimate, 

Mr,  QEORGB  P  MILLER  I  would 
like  to  see  you  support  it.  since  you  want 
us  to  support  tlie  position. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  I  suuBWt 
to  the  gentleman — and  his  experience  is 
poMibly  as  good  as  mine — that  U\e 
money  has  to  go  through  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  in  this  instance 
UiiOuuh  th'»  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  over- 
head i\nd  everyihinu  «>l.v»  ihat  goes  with 
it.  and  that  enters  into  the  plctine. 

To  revert  back  to  the  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  make,  tlie  Federal  OovtMnment 
mmht  be  used  as  wn  equallirr  between 
the  rich  and  U\v  poor  Slates,  This  Is 
often  an  uruumeni  advanced  by  those 
who  urge  that  the  Federnl  Government's 
soivicea  ns  a  tax  collector  be  utlll«ed  in 
the  f\eld  of  educrtiion.  However,  this 
cannot  be  a  very  scm  lows  argument  on  the 
pari  of  the  proponents  of  this  particular 
legislation  inasmuch  m  distribution  of 
federally  collected  taxes  Is  to  be  made 
on  a  per  capita  student  ba.^ls  rather  than 
upon  a  need  basis 

PinUiermore,  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
data  available  on  the  subject  of  need. 
To  obtain  this  data  the  committee  will 
have  to  not  only  obtain  the  assessed  val- 
uauons  In  the  various  school  districts 
for  which  a  need  Is  alleged,  but  also  the 
overall  assessed  vaUiatlona  In  the  State 


in  which  the  county  is  located,  plus  the 
other  base«  the  State  may  have  for  levy- 
ing taxes.  Although  real  estate  taxes 
are  the  largest  source  of  revenue  for 
counties,  municipalities,  and  school  dis- 
tricts, there  are  other  taxes  available  to 
them  and  certainly  there  are  other  taxes 
available  to  the  States.  If  the  States 
are  to  do  their  job  of  equalization  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  school  districts,  per- 
force they  must  use  other  sources  of 
revenue  than  the  real  estate  tax  for 
education  purposes. 

Actually,  the  only  tax  available  to  the 
Federal  Gcvernment  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  state  governments  is  the  ta.x 
on  imported  soods.  The  argument  ustd 
as  to  why  the  States  cannot  use  some 
kinds  of  taxes  is  that  the  States  pc^pu- 
lation  and  industry  might  shift  if  the 
States  levied  too  heavy  taxes.  Thus 
theory  is  largely  exploded.  Certainly  it 
IS  exploded  as  far  as  taxes  for  educa- 
tion are  concerned.  The  States  levyint,' 
the  heaviest  taxes  are  thf  most  populous 
and  have  the  most  industry.  Conversely 
the  States  that  do  not  seem  to  be  doing 
."=0  well  are  those  that  have  been  chary 
about  levying  taxes  for  basic  needs  such 
us  education. 

In  studying  the  problems  of  local  tax- 
ation. It  IS  not  sufficient  to  merely  look  at 
the  assessed  valuations.  One  must  also 
look  at  the  real  valuations,  particularly 
of  real  est^i^te  in  relation  to  the  asse.s.sed 
valuations.  Certainly  if  there  has  been 
no  recent  reassessment  of  real  estate  in 
a  county  one  can  almo.'^t  conrhido  that 
the  asses.si'd  valuaMon.s  havr  lnil(>  rela- 
tion to  the  real  values  involved 

All  I  aui  pointlnw  out  Is  that  a  voal 
siud.v  muji  be  made  brfore  we  can  con- 
clude that  certain  States  or  certain 
coutuies  >re  unable  to  Irvy  the  taxes 
neressarv  to  support  an  adequate  scliool 
system.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ca.so  lias 
not  yet  bfjen  made  Indeed,  from  a  few 
spot  check--'  ('[  ftira.s  thai  are  suppov(>d 
not  to  have  tlie  wealth  neci'ssmv  to  .sup- 
port an  adi-quate  .school  system.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  It  Is  lack  of  desire 
ratlvn  thin  wealth  Uial  lies  ul  the  bot- 
tom of  thi  trouble. 

One  other  factor  constanlly  u.Hed  to 
bolster  the  proposition  that  the  States 
or  countlfs  or  .school  boards  cannot  fi- 
nance thrlr  own  educahnnal  program 
IS  the  bonided  debt  ceilings  The  grntlt - 
man  from  Indiana  I  Mr  M^np^:N  i  u\t\(\r 
a  point  of  the  limit  of  U^e  bonded  m- 
debtednesH  celling  of  Gary,  Ind  rhis 
of  all  aiv|umeni.s  is  the  mo.st  s^mhmou.s 
because  aiiy  legislature  can  renuur  Uiis 
ob.stacle  And  what  irony  tt  is  for  thr 
Federal  Oovernmeni  to  be  con.stanilv 
raising  lt|  debt  celling  beeaii.se  it  is  un- 
dertaking the  financing  the  States  and 
local  communities  are  not  undertakmu 

There  Is  a  possible  argument  that 
might  be  advanced  why  the  Fetleral  (lov- 
ernmeni  has  an  obligation  in  the  field  of 
tox  rollectinu  In  behalf  of  the  Stales  und 
local  communities.  After  all,  inMation 
res\iU'^d  lanrely  from  the  manner  m 
which  tho  Federal  Government  liandli'd 
Its  f^.vral  nfTaiis  and  inflation  has  bcm 
one  of  Ihr  itieatest  causes  to  aBKia>nte 
the  piobleens  of  tax  collectliu;  of  thr  local 
com  num  Hies 


For  example,  school  districts  derive 
most  of  their  revenues  from  real  estate 
taxes  Real  estate  taxes  in  turn  are 
based  upon  real  estate  asse.ssments 
which  are  placed  on  the  a&se.ssor's  books 
over  a  ixriod  of  years.  Most  of  the  real 
estate  in  the  counties  of  the  Unitfd 
States  was  assessed  in  terms  of  the  un- 
niflated  dollar  of  pre- 1946.  Nor  can  the 
counlie.s  and  school  districts  correct  this 
bias  by  simply  raising  the  tax  rates 
on  real  estate.  When  this  method  is 
followed  all  of  the  new  real  estate  Koing 
on  the  assessors  books  after  1946  is  in 
terms  of  the  inflated  dollar.  These  nev.- 
homes,  incidentally  are  largely  owned 
by  the  smaller  income  groups  and  the 
newly  formed  families  Only  one  real 
course  has  been  left  open  to  the  local 
communities  to  correct  for  this  damage 
resulting  from  inflation  upon  their  ba.sic 
tax  system,  that  is  to  reassess  all  real 
estate  on  the  books  This  is  a  politically 
and  mechanically'  difficult  and  costly 
step  to  take. 

However,  it  would  be  foolish  to  u.se 
this  as  an  argument  for  having  the 
Federal  Government  move  into  the  pic- 
ture as  a  tax  collector  Indeed,  it  is 
dangerous  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unlike  the  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  all  private  mstitutions  and 
individuals  does  not  have  to  match  Its 
exiiendituie  side  of  the  ledger  with  rev- 
enue. Unfortunately,  from  this  stand- 
point the  Federal  Government  has  the 
power  to  print  money  and  it  can  make 
up  the  difTeience  between  expendituies 
and  tax  col!eeHun,s  by  ju.st  prin'inK  inore 
money  If  the  Ftxleial  Government  does 
this  then  it  ineiely  comiMjunds  the  dif- 
rtculty  the  local  eonimunituvs  ha\e  al- 
ready found  thtm.selve.s  ui  Ihiough  pu.sl 
inflation  by  ci eating  more  inflation. 

Itu  ;tlriii,»li\  \\\v  ixuuled  debt  ctillnga 
unit  >.  ,un((I  aftei  the  imiMU'l  of  mllrt- 
V  ;  air  Mist  ii.s  uiufallstic  as  the  ii.s.ve.s.s- 
111'  ;;•  of  leul  e.stut*'  uuadjusletl  How 
n\,\\\\  .sta'es  hu\e  lai.sed  the  debt  ceilings 
(if  the  MhiHi!  (ii'.tiiel.s  to  compeixsale  for 
the  anpacl  ul  lUilaUou  un  Uic  fixed  duUai 
figure? 

Thcr«  la  a  f\uther  problem  the  scho<»l 
districts  and  local  con\munities  in  newlv 
builtup  subuiban  aiea.s  ate  flndlnu  in 
UUs  bu^iiu's.H  of  taxation  Without  fully 
reah.ii  vii.u  they  were  doinn  thev 
.•oi.ei;  ■  111  iiiNclve.s  laiKely  a.s  biKtriKUn 
aii'ii.  I  lir\  did  not  want  any  lndu^tlv 
it:nui'.il  them,  iiideid  inan.N  did  not  even 
v.iiu  eiiniiiK'iir  aiinilid  theiu  This  l.s  a 
lliie  lu\ui\  if  one  can  alTord  it  I'n- 
foitunateU  \eiy  ft>\\  communities  indeed 
(an  unoid  to  liavc  their  tax  ba.se  te.st 
upon  piuale  itvMdenees  They  must 
\.A\r  iiidu.>-!i\  and  eonimrire  to  help  brar 
.»  U,u  xl.aie  iif  tht>  load  for  community 
M  I  \  ircs  .uid  t.Ji    ixluoallon 

lluM  i.N  only  one  way  out  of  tins 
d,U  nima  and  that  l.s  for  the  communilie.N 
A  inch  have  made  thi.s  mistake  to  take 
m  w  Moek  ot  ihem,>elvrs  und  their  /oiung 
laws  and  allow  for  industry  and  enm- 
merce  to  enter  the  community  in  aeeuid- 
i\nrc  with  wood  community  plannmu 

Our  rolleauue,  the  gentleman  from 
Ni w  York.  Comirevsman  Gih)i>h  i  ha>- 
pnlnted  out  another  area  of  the  Stale 
and  (^immunities  own  makln^•  fie- 
()uentl\'  the  Slates  and  communlll^^    i  .>t 
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are  alle^^ed  to  have  the  nerd  for  help 
from  the  Federal  Crovernment  as  a  tax 
collector.  Tliese  communities  in  their 
desire  to  attract  industry  to  their  area 
forgave  the  industry  the  paymei^  of 
local  taxes  for  several  years.  This  Ls 
possibly  a  wi.s/^-  move  on  their  part,  but 
the  wi.sdom  mu.st  be  dettimmed  m  bal- 
ance. Certainly  if  the  revenues  ob- 
tained from  the  industry  moving  to  the 
community  do  not  ofl.set  the  revenues 
forgiven  there  is  no  wisdom 

The  question  of  marketability  of  school 
bonds  should  be  a  subject  upon  which 
this  committee  sliould  be  reportinfj  to 
the  Hou.-e  if  we  are  to  evaluate  this  pro- 
posed legislation  intelligently  I  doubt 
whether  a  great  case  can  be  made  for  the 
lack  of  market  for  municipal  bonds  ex- 
empt from  Federal  taxation  as  they  are. 
Cittainly,  if  we  war.t  to  broaden  the 
market.  I  suggest  a  few  people  get  be- 
hind the  legislation  I  have  had  before 
the  Hou.se  for  several  years  which  would 
broaden  Uie  municipal  boixl  market  by 
XX-rmilting  investment  tinisUs  to  invest  in 
the^e  securities  and  be  able  to  pass  on 
the  tax-exempt  feiiture  of  them  to  their 
holders. 

I   wa.s  going  on  to  discuss  some  edu- 
cational aspecU  of  thi.s  problem  which 
revolve  around  prc>ducu\ity  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  but  this  has  become  an 
overl>'    long    di.scu.ssion.      I    will    simply 
meilUou  a  few  ixj-sslblhlies      A  luui  teim 
year   so   Uial   wt    u.se   butli   the   ph.vsical 
and  admimstralive  a.si>ecLs  of  oui   I'iis- 
catiuu.il   pUnl   12   months  of   Uie   year 
rathei  thai   9     Tl.e  9-monili  wlioul  year 
la  an  mhciilunce  w«   ubiait.ed  fiom  the 
clan's  we  were  .tn  u^nn.in  society  and  is 
hardly    ne(e.s.s.vi.\    oi    .».  pi.iable   today. 
The   :i  UKU.lh    \ac.it;on    U'\    pupils   and 
l)iM.,sibly  teixheib  mU;hl  still  nin.i!n    inil 
^ulely   thei  ;>  is  r.o  le.ison   i.i't    to   Mi: '•^d 
the  oNoiheid  I'l.-t  of  pliyslejil  pl.mt  .md 
,,>inKi.i.st  I  ii  ion  ovei   the  f  il'.    -  •  .  i   period. 
This  would  reduer  our  eo  '      r  ihis  area, 
nt  any  r.vte  by  one-fouith     Use  of  teach- 
(>is   .lids   w  ,)uld   .save    in    j.iil.\'.ies   uf    the 
moie  lothly  l!.>»ntHl  l^l»lhl^^,  oi   would 
pcimil  mo  ley  to  be    us»h1    to    iiuu.»-e 
letuheis    salarir.s        I  he     »\pnnMon    ol 
visual    aid*    and    etluealional     IV    pioO- 
i»bl\    eouUl    h\\m:    at)«>ul    »   inoie   emeieiil 
rx|)<-nditui  •    of     the    rduoalion    dollwt 
Alv»ve   all   the   NKA  might   devote  nxv . 
efToM    thai     they    have   to  the   pioblem.s 
in\ol\«>d  ir  teachei  tiamiag  and  teach- 
ers standaid.s      It    eeitainlv    is   no   ad- 
vancement  to  edueutlon   quahivvuse   or 
ro.stwi.se  to  limit  tea*  hm^^'   lol>,^  !.'  r   adu- 
Hlrs  of  .sclioob  und«M  the  doin.nat.on  of 
one  ,select  »:roup  of  rduc.o«»is 

Mv  eolle  »gue  tin-  ,;er,tl.  in  u.  1 .     m  f.*l- 
Ifortua    I  Mr     IUohi.i;    V     Mn.iiK      h.i- 
asked    Iha .    I   dt>cumrnl    my    M»!eiuent 
that  U;>  cri  Ls  is  chpiK'd  fium  each  dollai 
M.ll.Ht(d    by    ihe    Krdeiul    Goveinmenl 
fiuin  the  e  immuniiv  and  then  .sent  bark 
to   Uie   cuuununily    loi    expendituie      1 
ha\e  rem  d  my  original  statement  on 
this  and  I  xnah  to  iKunt  out  that  I  em- 
i>ha.sly.ed  t  ml  thus  was  u    geiieial  state- 
ment,   wh;ch    IS    a    multei    of    oiunion 
ISkvulily  wane  studies  may  bring  il   up 
lo  date.  '      The  opinion   is  bi\srd   uiK>n 
u    gencial    knuwUnlwe    of    Uie    procoas 
Ihiough   \»hlch   a   lax  dollai    once   eol- 
leeted  by  the  Fednal  tu.veiMnem  must 


go  before  it  is  sent  back  to  the  commu- 
nities. The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  primarily  involved 
in  this  processing,  but  so  is  the  Ti-easuiy 
Department  the  Buieau  of  Ihe  Budget. 
the  General  Accountini,'  Office,  and 
many  other  bureaus  in  various  though 
limited  ways.  Furthermore,  the  receiv- 
ing community  or  State  must  set  up  ma- 
chinery which  become  part  of  this  "dis- 
tributive process."  Maybe  a  guess  of  25 
percent  is  too  much — on  the  other  hand 
It  may  be  too  httle.  One  thing  I  do 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia on.  is  that  this  is  an  area  which 
needs  some  studying.  This  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  opinion  as 
best  we  can  do  .so.  The  point  I  make, 
however,  stands — it  is  a  co.stly  proce- 
dure to  take  money  out  of  a  community 
simply  to  return  it  to  that  community  for 
its  own  expendituie.  The  proponents  of 
this  legislation  are  making  much  of  the 
fact  that  they  want  the  expendituje  of 
the  moneys  to  be  wholly  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  communities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The    time    of    the 
gentleman   from   Missouri   has  expired. 
Mr.  BARDEN.     Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to   the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr   Brmjemas' 

Mr.  BHADEMAS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  10128,  the  School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1960, 

As  a  member  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  have  listened  to 
the  testimony  presented  by  many  wit- 
neasca  concLinmg  the  need  to  invest 
more  In  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple and  I  am  convinced  that  this  leuis- 
Itttlon  Is  ca-scntlal  if  we  uie  to  begin  to 
meet  the  shortage  of  clas.siooins  u.  the 
United  Stute.s  today 

Moreovei  I  nm  convinced  tluil  the 
American  iMople  fa\(>r  th«'  u.se  of  then- 
own  Pfdei'a'  '.'V  ino:.e.\s  to  support  Slate 
and  local  i,:'u:t.s  lu  bu;;d  muiw  :>chuul- 
rooms 

In  this  field,  as  In  many  ot)i(>r  Hold' 
the  people  are  often  fai  ahead  of  man.\ 
of  the  ixJliUclam  in  their  undei>tand- 
irv  of  the  problem  A  few  weeks  aui 
:  si-nt  out  questionnaire^,  to  the  homes 
of  nearly  evetv  leristered  voter  m  my 
district    thf  Thud  of  Indiana 

Over  23  000  immsous  answered  my 
iinrst  lonnmi  r  and  I  mnv  >ay  that  this 
pull  came  within  l  ixMcent  of  predict- 
ing the  actual  party  vote  in  the  May 
S  piesldet\tial  piimaiy  in  Indiana  so  1 
believe  the  poll  a  fanlv  tellable  indi- 
cator of  p  oiie  t.pnuon  In  my  district 
Ml  Chaiimnn  on  the  question,  "I>> 
\...  la\oi  Fedetal  lunds  for  elas,sroom 
eonstiuetlon*  «ft  peiTcnt  of  the  prrson.s 
ies»H>ndln^'  to  this  ixiU  an.>t\venxl  "Yes," 
onlv  ;tO  ix'iernt  "No  "  and  R  jiereent  had 
no  anwer  Just  as  revealing  is  the  fact 
that  a  niaioilty  of  every  wUer  Kroup 
rndoiMHl  FiHleral  support  of  education  — 
DemixraUs  by  a  maitsin  of  5  t<i  l  Hepub- 
Ucans  by  5  to  4  and  mdej'kendent.s  by 
8  lo  3, 

These  Hoosier  citizens  know  Uiat 
nu>nev  fur  our  v'hotJls  must  come  from 
.s.une  M>uiTe  and  they  know,  too.  Uiat  If 
the  Slate  and  l^x-al  novernments  find  It 
impossible  lo  meet  the  needs  of  our  rap- 
idly expandiivg  school  population  wa 
muil  make  uae  ol  our  Fe<lanal  funds. 


The  facts  are  that  in  1958  the  Federal 
Government  collected  69  percent  of  all 
tax  revenue,  the  States  15  percent,  and 
the  localities  16  percent.  Yet  local 
sources  provide  56  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. State  governments  40  percent, 
and  the  Federal  Government  less  than 
4  F>ercent 

Some  persons  may  still  say  the  way  to 
meet  the  shortage  of  classrooms  in  the 
Ur.ited  States  is  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
local  property  tax. 

This  is  not  an  exceedinely  popular  ap- 
proach in  my  part  of  the  country,  and 
any  Republican  who  wants  to  run 
atrainst  me  on  a  "let's  rai.se  the  property 
tax"  platform  will  be  a  more-than-wel- 
come  opponent 

Yet.  in  fact  every  Con.ere.«sman  who 
vote's  against  this  school  support  bill  will 
in  effect  be  votine  to  raise  the  property 
taxes  of  the  people  of  his  State, 

I  do  not  say  that  the  States  are  in 
every  ca.se  unwilline  to  do  the  job  of 
providins^  adequate  tax  support  for 
.schools  In  many  ca.^s  it  is  simply  fis- 
cally impo.s.sible  for  them  to  do  so  I 
refer  Members  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  of  May  20.  1960,  which  my 
coUeaiiue.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Madden',  inserted  in  the  Rkcord 
yesterday  In  some  cases,  however  the 
apostles  of  States  i  ights  are  clearly  talk- 
in?  out  of  both  sidcL  of  their  mouths 
when  i.hey  blandly  assure  us  there  is  no 
need  lor  Federal  support  for  education 
because  the  States  will  do  the  job 

The  State  of  Indiana  accordinp  to  the 
U.test  futures  I  have  seen,  ranks  15lh  In 
Uie  United  Stales  in  per  capita  income; 
It  the  Sia;es  iikihtir.s  were  doing  their 
lob,  w..'  should  be  15lh  m  Ihe  NaUon  m 
l>ei -pupil  expenditures  lor  pubhc  eduea- 
t.oli.  but  we  a:c  lU.sl 

In  addition,  St  ite  constitutional  hmi- 
t. it  ion:,  on  Uie  boiuimr  iK^ver  uf  .sihool 
di.stricts  make  It  txtiemely  dlfTlcult  to 
meet   needs  at   local  level 

Since  oui  State  constitution  limits  UiC 
•p«-ndiiM^  powti  of  .school  districts  to  3 
percent  of  their  a.vsessed  valuation,  .such 
con.sldrratlons  as  tliese  help  explain  why 
6^  perrt  nt  (»f  people  of  my  Hooslcr  dls- 
ttict  fnvor  !\'deral  support  lo  build  more 
elaN.sroon;s  They  help  explain  why 
people  like  Ft  le  Johnston,  a  leading  busi- 
ness fh-ure  and  former  president  of  Uie 
V  S  Chamber  of  Commeree,  l.s.sues  a 
ringln;  plea  for  Fi'deral  ftmds  for  educa- 
tion. Mhy  th.e  Committee  for  Feonomic 
IWehpment  an  oruanlratlon  of  lop 
US  b,i.sine,s,s  and  mdusUlal  leaders,  en- 
dorses lYderal  a.s.slstance  for  educaUon, 
Mr  Chairman  others  have  dlsou.s.srd 
the  .shortage  of  eln.s.'.nMm>s  1  want  only 
to  emphasire  tlie  slgntncanee  ot  two 
statements  inadi«  last  year  by  vSreiTtnry 
of  HeiUth,  FdueaUon  and  Welfai-e,  Ar- 
Uiur  riemmmg 

In  August  of  1959  Secretary  Fleiumlng 
warned  that  Uie  number  of  Ameilcan 
.studiMits  whcvse  education  was  being  im- 
paired by  the  claswtx>m  shortage  *as 
10  million 

In  October  of  19S9  Secretary  Flem- 
mlng  .set  Uie  cla.vsroom  shortage  at  be- 
tween 130.000  and  140.000. 

Yet  ho  waiued  that  the  latest  flgui-es 
on  school  bond  .sales  showed  a  drop  of 
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fully  20  percent  during  the  most  recent 
12-month  period  as  compared  with  the 
previous  such  period,  and  then  con- 
cluded, "Marked  declines  In  school  con- 
struction ai-e  to  be  expected. " 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen 
here  today  that  one  ot  the  major  Issues 
surrounding  any  proposal  for  Increasing 
our  national  Investment  in  education  is 
that  of  Federal  control. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  certainly  want 
no  Federal  cc  ntrol  of  what  is  taught  in 
our  schools. 

But.  Mr.  Chairmaii.  we  must  look  at 
the  facts,  and  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  best  evidence  that  Federal 
funds  can  be  used  for  education  without 
Federal  control  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  doing  so  for  some  years  now. 

Under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  used  under  the  Im- 
pacted area  program  not  only  to  build 
classrooms,  but  also  to  pay  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  even  to  buy  textbooks. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE)  that  there  has  been  Federal  con- 
trol under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  asked  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Mr.  Derthick,  if 
the  fact  that  this  Federal  aid  was  going 
to  education  had  led  to  any  Federal  con- 
trol under  this  program. 

I  want  to  read  you  his  answer: 

I  am  glad  to  say  Mr  Brademas.  that  the 
question  has  not  come  up.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  doctorate  study  done  up  at 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  In- 
vestigating to  determine  where  there  had 
been  any  semblance  of  Federal  control  in 
the  administration  of  these  laws  through- 
out the  United  States.  And  the  conclusion 
was  impressive  and  complete,  that  there  has 
not  been  any  indication  in  any  of  these  ap- 
proximately 4,000  school  districts. 

And  the  Commissioner  went  on  to  as- 
sure the  committee  that  his  statement 
applied  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  both 
for  school  construction  and  for  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

For  those  persons,  therefore,  who  are 
sincerely  troubled  about  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral control  but  who  base  their  conclu- 
sions on  facts.  I  urge  a  look  not  only  at 
the  express  disclaimer  of  Federal  con- 
trol in  the  Thompson  bill  but  at  the  ac- 
tual record  of  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  under  present  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  lo  conclude 
my  remarks  in  support  of  this  leyislation 
by  commenting  briefly  on  a  Presidential 
veto  of  a  Federal  aid-to-edvication  bill. 

This  Federal  ald-to-education  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  several  objections. 
Some  of  ihe  objections  to  the  bill  made 
by  the  President  are  worth  quotms  here 
today: 

I  deem  it  to  be  both  Inexpedient  and  un- 
constitutional 

This  bill  has  been  passed  at  a  period  when 
we  can  with  2;reat  difficulty  raise  sufficient 
revenue  to  sustain  the  expen.ses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the 
State  governments  shall  look  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  maintaining  their  systems  of  edu- 
cation and  internal  policy,  the  character  of 
both  government*;  will  be  ereatly  deterio- 
rated •  •  •  what  is  obtained  easily  and  with- 
out responsibility  will  be  lavishly  expended 


It  la  •xti*mely  doubtfvil.  to  say  the  leant, 
whether  tnu  bill  would  contribute  to  the 
»dvanc«>me|it  of  agriculture  and  the  n\r- 
chftnlc  art4 

ThU  bill  ^lll  injurtouBly  Interfere  with  ex- 
latlDg  colleges  In  the  different  States  •   •   V 

I  prenume  the  general  proposition  It  unde- 
niable, thftt  Congress  does  not  posaeu  the 
power  to  appropriate  money  In  the  Treimury, 
raised  by  U\xtn  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  tor  the  puriMwe  of  cdvicatlng  the 
jieople  of  the  respective  States  •  •  • 
Should  Cc^gress  exercise  such  a  power  thl« 
wovUd  iH?  »)  break  down  the  barrlrrs  which 
have  bf'en  so  carefullv  cou.structed  in  the 
Consttlutmn  t«  separate  lederal  from  Stale 
avuhorl'.y. 

Mr  ChRirman  I  have  not  of  course' 
t>een  veadlnn  from  a  veto  messase  of 
President  Eisenhower  The  quotations 
I  have  iu.st  read  are  from  a  veto  messaRC. 
not  in  1999.  but  in  1859.  For  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1859.  Just  over  one  century  apo, 
one  of  th«  f^rst  Federal  aid-to-education 
bills  in  our  history  was  vetoed 

The  author  of  the  veto  was  President 
James  Buchanan,  a  Demociat 

The  bill  he  vetoed  was  tlie  Land-Grant 
Cnllea;e  Act 

President  Buchanan  s  successor  in  the 
White  IIou.se.  a  Republican,  did  however 
.sicn  th.Tt  early  Federal  aid-to-education 
bill. 

President  Buchanan's  successor,  Mr. 
Chairrr.an,  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican p*ople  have  learned  a  great  deal 
dunns  the  last  100  years. 

With  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  have  had 
to  learn,  as  he  said.  "To  think  anew,  to 
act    anew,    to    disenthrall    ourselves." 

"The  diogmas  of  the  quiet  past."  said 
lincolr.  '"are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  Congress 
tt  ill  this  week  pass  this  bill  to  increase 
our  national  investment  in  the  most 
valuable  natural  resource  we  have,  edu- 
cated young  men  and  women. 

In  thi.s  way.  Congress  will  prove  itself 
adequate  to  "the  stormy  present"  of  the 
modern  world. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  a.'i  he  may  desire  to  the  eentle- 
man  f :  om  Utah   1  Mr.  Dixon  ' . 

Mr  DIXON,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most 
frequer.t  argument  against  Federal  as- 
sistance for  school  construction  is  that 
there  i.s  no  need — that  the  States  are 
able  to  handle  the  load  alone.  I  have 
heard  this  argument  ever  since  coming 
to  Congress  and  yet  this  year  we  still 
have  o  IP  .-<chools  operating  under  ter- 
rific handicaps  with  a  shortage  of  over 
132,000  cla.ssrooms. 

As  a  farmer  educator.  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  schools  in  my  State 
o.f  Utaii  and  know  that  some  of  our 
districts  are  in  desperate  need  of  some 
temporary  Federal  assistance. 

For  instance,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a  particular  district  in  our  State, 
Granite,  which  is  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Gramte  District  has  experienced  a 
growth  of  approximately  21,000  students 
in  9  yeaa's — which  is  a  growth  of  150 
percent. 

Their  school  enrollment  this  year  in- 
creased 3.,665  over  last  year.  IDuring  the 
next   2    years    their   school    enrollment 


is  expected  to  increiuse  each  year  about 
the  same  number,  and  then  the  inciea.sr 
.should  b««  approximately  4,000  sludenu» 
each  year 

To  meet  this  onslauKht  of  .students 
Granite  Di.strlct  has  levied  by  far  the 
hiKhesl  Uix  in  Utah  for  schools — 61  40 
mills  — and  yet  is  unable  to  cope  \Mth 
thr  situation  Thrv  have  had  to  losoii 
to  double  .srs.sion.s  which  really  diewi 
the  children  out  ol  adequate  educntion 
by  rodutmi;  the  amount  of  learnln^;  Utw 
and  efllcipncv  of  this  time  by  comp  e.ss- 
inx  It  into  i\  sin«le  lenKthy  period  with- 
out the  normal  kind  of  a  lunch  break 
that  students  usually  have 

1  heir  pressing  needs  for  ne\^  buildinns 
amount  to  a  cast  of  more  than  $17  mil- 
lion and  v(>t  they  only  have  .soinelhuur 
ovrr  $3  million  lor  dcijt  nniincini.;  and 
construction 

Granites  situation  has  not  b«^en 
bi ought  on  by  any  slothfulness  on  the 
part  of  th»  district  It  has  been  brou^lit 
on  by  the  population  mobility  which  is  a 
ne'A  social  and  economic  factor  with 
which  past  programs  have  been  unabU- 
to  cope  Let  mo  illustrate  the  unman- 
ageable problem  which  the  population 
shifts  impose: 

The  nevv'  census  figures  display  that 
Utah's  No.  1  city,  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  increased  from  182.121  to  187,362 
which  is  an  increase  of  5.241  over  the 
past  10  years  In  the  same  decade  Salt 
Lake  County  has  increased  from  274.895 
to  379,727 — or  an  overwhelming  104,832, 
Other  districts  in  Utah  have  similar  prob- 
lems to  that  of  Granite 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  re- 
port on  .schoolbuilding  needs  in  Utah 
that  was  made  to  our  legislative  coun- 
cil— consisting  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  private  citizens  It  states  far 
more  concisely  than  I  can  the  emergency 
situation  that  exists  there; 

By  the  opening  of  school  in  September 
1961  it  U  estimated  that  the  school  dtstricu 
will  need  1,224  additional  classrcjoms  The 
cost  of  such  additional  clafisro<^ims  has  been 
computed  at  M2  8  million  Exhausting  full 
bonding  authority  and  applying  a  10  mill  lo- 
cal property  levy,  as  estimated,  will  not  cover 
the  cost  of  additional  classrooms  In  6  of  the 
40  school  districts.  The  six  districts  will 
require  an  estimated  $14  5  million  to  provide 
the  necessary  classrooms.  TTiis  estimate 
covers  enrollment  increases,  present  over- 
crowding conditions  and  replacement  of  In- 
toler.-'.ble  classrooms. 

These  are  the  discouraging  findings  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Utah  has  made  an 
effort  greater  than  most  States,  spend- 
ing 5.51  percent  of  our  income  for  edu- 
cation. 

I  urge  every  Mt-mber  of  Congress  who 
thinks  there  is  no  need  for  a  school  con- 
.struction  bill  to  take  a  tour  of  ihf  .school 
districts  in  his  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  discussion  has  cen- 
tered upon  just  one  question,  ntmely, 
"Is  there  a  need  in  my  home  State  for 
H.R  10128''  ■  Definitely  there  is.  Fur- 
thermore if  part  of  the  building  cost  bui- 
den  for  further  building  be  removed  from 
the  States  and  school  districts  by  Fed- 
eral help,  these  States  and  districts  could 
divert  some  funds  to  teachers  salaries 
that  would  otherwise  need  to  go  into 
buildings. 


I 


It  must  bo  adnilttiHt  that  this  TIou«;r 
bill  H  R  10128,  which  I  (u\oi  will  rntuil 
some  Fediral  coniiol  over  wutirs,  cost* 
and  construction  of  the  builditu-s  m 
\(>lv»'d  but  \»hen  ti\osr  buildinws  ait-  oiu- 
riitnplrtrd  and  turned  over  to  thi<  .suie> 
all  po.isibi  ily  of  fuith'i  cuntrul  will  in 
rlimlnatJH- 

Mr  Ch!  irman  I  favor  H  R  10128  us 
r.-ixTted  out  by  the  House  Cummiltce  on 
h.lucHtlon  and  Labor  and  I  hojje  it  will 
n  f«Mve  thi'  approviil  of  the  Hou>r 

Mr  KF.KRNS  Mr  Chaiiir.an  1  yield 
5  minutes  to  Uie  Bentlernan  from  Ohio 
I  Mr    Dow  I 

Mr  BO^  Mr  Chairman  1  uppi-e- 
ru»tt»  the  courtrRV  of  the  grntlrrimn  fnmi 
Pi-nnsylvuiia   in    yielding    this    iniie   to 

me 

I  havf  taken  Uils  time  to  state  to  the 
corninilte*  that  when  we  are  uNdrr  th. 
5-minute  rule  and  the  bill  is  op.n  to 
ftmendmeiil  I  will  ofTer  an  amendment 
which  wil  provide  for  thf  transfer  of 
funds  froM  the  taxes  collected  on  ciga- 
rpttes  to  Ifie  SUtes  Under  the  prestnt 
law  8  cent^  Is  collectt>d  on  every  pack  of 
cigarettes  wkl  in  the  United  States  My 
amendmer  I  will  provide  that  2  cents  out 
of  the  8  V  ill  be  returned  to  the  States 
for  the  pinxjse  of  school  conMrucUon 
By  returning  this  2  cents  fiom  the  8 
cents  coll"«cted  you  will  have  a  fund 
larger  than  that  conU-niplat^d  in  the 
Thotnpson  biU.  Many  of  the  SUtes  will 
nceive  a  little  more  than  mider  the 
Thompson  bill  and  some  a  Utile  less. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  opportiinity  to  return  to  the  SUtes 
a  ixjrtion  of  their  own  tax  money  and 
by  doing  it  Uiis  way  there  is  absolutely 
no  control  by  the  Federal  Go\ciTiment. 
Tlie  State.i  get  the  money  back.  They 
use  it.  The  provisions  in  the  present 
bill  which  gives  some  semblance  of  con- 
tiol  will  he  eliminated  and  in  the  fu- 
ture it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  pay- 
ment of  this  tax  money  back  to  the 
States.  „     ^ 

Mr.  WrSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  'will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WI3R.  Listening  to  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  on  the  refunding  of  the 
cigarette  tax  money.  I  was  wondering  if 
we  would  not  get  involved  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  any  such 
amf^ndinent. 

Mr  BOW  No  The  b'!l  I  introduced 
and  the  amendment  I  will  offer  provide 
for  an  authori7ation  for  an  appropria- 
tion base<i  upon  a  particular  formula. 
It  does  not  change  the  tax  structure. 
You  still  collect  the  same  amount  of 
tax.  but  a  cerUin  i)ortion  of  it  is  allo- 
cated to  tie  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  WLiR.  I  was  merely  thinking  of 
the  jurisdictional  question  that  a  point 
of  order  might  be  raised  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr  BOW.  I  quite  understand  that.  I 
have  stud  ed  it  very  carefully.  In  1957 
the  same  question  was  raised  and  the 
point  of  o  der  was  overruled  by  our  late 
distinpui.shed  colleague.  Jere  Cooper,  w  ho 
was  in  tiie  chair  at  the  time.  The 
amendment  has  been  drafted  so  that  it 
does  not  (ome  under  that  rule  and  will 
not  l>e  sutject  to  a  point  of  order. 


Mr  GROSS  Mj  Chairman,  will  tlie 
Kentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BOW  I  yiold  lo  the  tjentlemim 
fintn  lowR 

Mr  GROSS  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Mmnrsnta  would  like  to  a.-^k  the 
Kcntleman  from  Ohio  If  his  amendment 
wotild  also  include  chewing  tobacco 

Mr  I30W  No.  thl.i  relates  to  cign- 
H'ttes.  It  comes  from  the  clgaiette  tax 
It  Is  K  sufnclent  amount  to  take  care  of 
the  school-con  tructlon  problem  In  any 
State  and  It  lakrs  away  completely  any 
conliol.  It  Is  a  matter  of  local  taxation 
If  you  really  want  to  ko  back  to  the 
question  of  no  Fcdti.il  conliol  and  go 
back  to  the  States  taking  care  of  their 
own.  here  is  the  chance  to  do  it  without 
any  problems  at  all  I  will  offer  th.e 
amt  ndment  tomorrow 

Ml  GKIKFIN.  Ml  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemnn  Nield? 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  merely  for  information  Undn 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman, would  the  funds  be  adminis- 
tered by  or  channeled  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare? 

Mr  BOW  No:  the  funds  would  be 
paid  by  th«  Treasury  of  the  Umted  States 
back  to  tho  States  and  there  would  be 
no  clipping  of  the  25  percent  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Curtis i  that  you  clip  25  percent  when  it 
comes  down  here  TlMs  would  not  hap- 
pen. It  would  go  directly  back  to  the 
States  bv  payment  by  the  Treasury  ba.sed 
ui>on  the  number  of  cigarettes  that  are 
.sold  in  a  particular  Stat*>  It  is  amazing 
when  you  look  at  it  and  .see  the  number 
of  packs  of  cigarettes  .sold  in  these 
States  and  when  you  take  only  2  cents 
on  each  one  and  still  take  care  of  the 
construction  of  schools,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  logical  wav  to  meet  this 
problem. 

Mr  BARDEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr   Zablockj). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Chairman,  v.e 
are  today  considering  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  education.  This  aid 
has  a  twofold  purpose  First,  it  is  sup- 
po.>ed  to  improve  educational  facilities 
and  opportunities  for  children  attendm- 
elementary  and  secondary  .sch<K>ls:  and 
secondly,  by  fulfUhng  that  purpose,  it  is 
supiwsed  to  .strengthen  our  national  ed- 
ucational sysiem  in  order  to  help  the 
United  States  of  America  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  of  cnmm.miism. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  our  declared 
objectives.  To  meet  these  ob.iectives.  I 
beheve  our  schools,  public  and  private, 
should  m  some  instances  be  improved. 
Therefore,  I  introduced  H.R.  12269, 
which  pi-opcised  to  provide  grants  to 
public  as  well  as  to  private  and  secUrian 
schools.  I  have  learned,  however,  that 
this  proposal  could  give  rise  to  some 
question  of  constitutionality  under  a  re- 
cent InterpreUtion  of  article  I  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Therefore,  I  prepared  an  alternate 
amendment  that  is  embodied  in  HJR. 
12349. 


Mr  Chairman,  despite  what  a  certali 
columnist  in  the  Washington  Post  say*  ^ 
about  my  Intention*  to  torpedo  the 
achool -construction  bill,  I  strongly  favor 
needed  and  nondiscriminatory  P>Bderal  » 
Rsslsmnce  to  education  He  classified 
me  a.v  puller-back  No.  3."  who  wanU  a 
school  bill  passed  but  wants  to  provide 
f'lnds  for  Catholic  schools.  Evidently 
this  columnist  did  not  bother  to  read  my 
substitute  amendment,  and,  if  he  read 
it  he  does  not  understand  It  His 
statement  Is  erroneous.  My  propovM»l 
would  pit)vlde  funds  to  all  needy  schools 
without  discrimination  and  without  re- 
gard r„o  the  religious  convictions  of  stu- 
dent^s  attending  them 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  appiopriate 
time  durlnc  our  consideration  of  this 
k'iiishition.  I  shall  ofler  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H  H 
10128  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
Ijoriu  uty  to  explain  its  purpose  and 
the  need  for  it. 

\:.;rM>.ML.NT    r.MHODIED    in    HR      12349 

My  amendment  is  embodied  m  H.R. 
12349  which  I  introduced  in  the  House  a 
few  days  ago.  It  does  not  in  aiiy  way 
alter  the  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us. 
nor  its  scope.  The  amount  of  Federal 
a.'-sisl.ince  lo  be  authorized— S325  mil- 
lion a  year  for  3  yeai-s— would  remain 
unchfinged. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  assistance 
is  to  i>e  used,  school  construction,  would 
remain  the  same:  even  the  formula  to 
be  usi^'d  m  determimng  the  size  of  the 
allotments  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
SUteii  would  remain  unaltered.  The 
cham>e  which  I  shall  propo.se  will  relate 
solely  to  the  distribution  of  Federal  as- 
sistance withm  each  State.  It  will  re- 
move the  objectionable  and  discrimina- 
tory provisions  of  H.R  10128  which  pro- 
po.sed  to  bar  approxunately  7  million 
Amer.can  children  from  receiving  any 
benefit  from  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  fnend  the  distinguished 
eentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  no  discrimination  in  H  R.  10128  Every 
American  child  would  benefit  from  it 
Those  who  attend  nonpubhc  school  do 
so  entirely  volununiy.  This  is  their 
risht  for  which  they  choose  to  pay.  I 
can  agree  wiih  the  gentleman  except  for 
the  definition  of  school  facilities  set 
forth  on  page  24  of  the  bill,  in  which  it 
."^ays: 

(e)   The    term    "school    facilities"    means 
classrx-ms   and  related  Incidental   facilities 
(incltidlng     Initial     furniture,     equlpn  ent, 
machinerv,    and    utilities    necessary    or    ap- 
propriate "for  school  purposes)  for  t  'ucatlon 
which    is    provided    by    a    local    education.'.: 
W^ency    as    e:ementary    or    secondary    educa- 
tion, m  the  applicable  State,  at  public  ex- 
peiise  and  under  public  supervision  and  di- 
rection;   and    interests    in    land    Uncluding 
site,   jjradlng,   and  improvement)    on  which 
such   facilities   are  constructed.     Such    term 
docs  not  include  athletic  stadiums,  and  d>es 
not  include  structures  or  facilities  Intended 
primarily    for    events,    such    as    athletic    ex- 
hibit! mis.  contests  or  games,  for  which  ad- 
mission   IS    to   be    charged   to    the    general 
public. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     The    gentleman    is 

t  reading  from  my  amendment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    No; 

am  reading  from  the  bill  H.R.  10128, 
which  IS  designed  for  public  schools  sind 
public  supported,  controlled  and  oper- 
ated, by  the  definition. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  very  happy  the 
gentleman  asked  me  to  yield.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  yesterday  I  asiced  him 
whether  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
States  under  his  proposal  could  be  avail- 
able to  private  schools.  I  inquired  of 
him  whether  in  those  States  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  author- 
ized to  make  payments  to  private  non- 
profit institutions,  such  institutions 
would  be  in  a  position  to  benefit  under 
H.R.  10128.  and  the  gentleman  told  me 
they  would. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
he  called  my  attention  to  section  4(b), 
Imes  19-22.  which  provide  that: 

Upon  receipt  by  the  State,  funds  allotted 
under  tills  Act  shall  thereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  State  funds  to  be  distributed  and  ex- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  gentleman,  in  doing  so.  indicated 
that  in  certain  States  private  nonprofit 
schools  could  receive  payments  under  his 
bUl. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Pol- 
lowing  the  discussion  with  my  distin- 
gxiished  colleague  yesterday,  I  made 
extensive  examination  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  regret  to  report  that  in  my 
conversation  yesterday  I  spxjke  out  of 
context.  I  had  not  considered  carefully 
enough  the  definitions  in  the  bill  which 
are  quite  specific  in  that  they  say  "pub- 
lic" and  in  the  definition  states  "at 
public  expense  and  under  public  super- 
vision and  direction." 

I  apologize  to  the  gentleman  for  my 
horseback  opinion  yesterday,  which  was 
in  error. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  gentleman,  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  his  bill,  gave  me  his  opinion  in  all 
sincerity.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  was 
just  as  sincere  in  asking  my  questions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
H.R.  10128  is  not  consi-stent  with  its  own 
definitions.  In  many  of  the  sections 
school  facilities  are  not  identified  as 
public  school  facilities  except,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  in  the  last 
section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  defini- 
tions. Further,  the  bUl  repeatedly  refers 
to  our  Nation's  education  system.  I 
am  certain  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
when  we  refer  to  the  American  educa- 
tional system,  we  know  precisely  what 
the  tenn  means.  I  should  like  to  elab- 
orate on  thi.s  point. 

THE    DECL.\Rn)    PUHPOSE    OF    H  R.     10128 

The  title  of  the  bill  before  us  is  "School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1960." 

Section  2.  paragraph  1,  of  the  bill 
Slates  that  this  legislation  is  intended  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational program  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  eliminate  the  shortage  of  class- 
rooms. 


Paragraph  3  of  that  section  refers 
again  to  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion. It  states  clearly  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill,  and  I  quote,  'is  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  help  meet 
the  immediate  problem  of  financing  the 
construction  of  adequate  school  facilities 
and  thereby  to  strengthen  our  Nations 
educational  system." 

It  is  made  perfectly  clear,  therefore, 
in  section  1  and  in  section  2  of  this  leg- 
islation that  it  relates  to  education  in  the 
United  States.  Further,  the  bill  states, 
and  repeats,  that  its  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem— not  any  particular  part  of  that 
sy.stem.  but  the  system  as  a  whole. 

WITBSTEH  S    DEFINmON    OF    A       SYSTEM 

Now  what  precisely  do  we  mean  by  the 
phrase.  '  our  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem?' 

Webster '.s  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
-system"  a^  "an  assemblage  of  objects 
united  by  $ome  form  of  regular  interac- 
tion or  interdependence;  "  further,  as  "an 
organic  or  organized  whole." 

The  teims  unit. "  'whole"  and  "coher- 
ent whole"'  appear  in  Webster's  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "system." 

DEFINITION  OF  *AM«»ICAN  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM  " 

Relying  on  Webster's  DictionaiT.  it 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  such 
phrases  a3  "the  American  educational 
system"  and.  again,  "oui*  Nation  s  edu- 
cational system."  refer  to  and  include 
the  sum  total  of  institutions  engaged  in 
the  task  oC  educating  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  in  compliance  with  local  or- 
dinances and  State  laws  on  this  subject. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  see  what 
is  included  in  this  sum  total  of  mstitu- 
tions  engaiied  in  the  task  of  educating 
our  youth. 

Does  our  entire  educational  system 
consist  of  public,  tax-supported  schools 
only? 

It  certainly  does  not.  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  for  instance,  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  school-age  population 
is  receiving  its  education  in  other  than 
pubhc  educational  institutions. 

Does  our  system,  then,  consist  of  only 
private  educational  institutions  which 
meet  locaj  and  State  school  require- 
ments? 

The  answer  again  Ls  "No.  " 

The  American  educational  system 
consists  of — and  has  long  consisted  of — 
both  private  and  public  schools. 

Both  the  private  and  the  public  sec- 
tors of  our  educational  system  serve  a 
common  pxirpose.  They  have  an  identi- 
cal objective:  The  education  of  our 
children.  They  both  fulfill  this  resix)n- 
sibility.  They  are  both  recognized  and 
accepted  by  American  custom,  by  Ameri- 
can tradition,  and  by  American  law 

DOES    H.R.     10128    PROVIDE    ASSISTAWCE    FOR    THE 
AMERICAN   EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM? 

Now  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  H  R. 
10128. 

Does  it  really  do  what  it  says?  Does 
it  really  pirovide  Federal  assistance  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system? 

The  bill  states  that  this  is  its  purpose. 
It  states  it  more  than  once  The  bill 
includes  all  of  the  children  being  taught 


in  the  American  educational  system  in 
determining  the  amount  of  Federal  aid 
allocated  to  each  of  the  Statea. 

The  bill  departs  from  its  objective, 
however,  when  it  comes  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  within  the  re- 
spective States 

According  to  the  formula  provided  in 
H  R  10128.  Federal  aid  I*  to  go  only  to 
the  public  .sector  of  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system.  The  private  sector  Is 
isjnored  entirely  in  the  distribution  of 
aid. 

To  use  the  example  of  the  State  of 
Wi.scon.sin  once  more:  100  percent  of 
our  .school-age  population  is  being 
counted  under  H.R.  10128  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
which  Wisconsin  should  get  But,  under 
this  bill,  only  approximately  75  percent 
of  our  school  population  would  derive 
any  benefit  from  this  leglslaUon.  The 
remaming  25  oercent  is  left  out  in  the 
cold.  They  are  ignored  and  they  are 
discriminated  against 

My  amendment  would  change  this — 
a  would  provide  that  100  percent  of 
our  school  population  should  be  counted 
in  the  determination  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  aid 

Thus.  I  believe,  us  a  fair  proposal  It 
does  not  discriminate  against  anyone. 
It  provides  Federal  aid.  on  the  basis 
of  need,  to  all  the  children  in  our  Na- 
tion's educational  syst<"m.  It  Is  fully  in 
accord  with  the  American  tradition  of 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

ARE  CHILDHEN   ATTINDINC   P«IVAn  8CHOf.)L9 
8BCOND-CI-A8S    CTTIEKNST 

.\fter  all,  are  the  children  being  taught 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  educational 
system  second-class  citizens? 

Do  not  their  parents  pay  taxes — not 
only  Federal  taxes,  the  revenue  from 
which  we  propose  to  distribute  through 
this  legislation — but  also  local  and  State 
taxes  which  are  used,  in  part,  to  pay  for 
the  construction  and  support  of  public 
.schools? 

Will  not  these  children,  when  they 
grow  up,  be  expected  and  required  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  defending 
our  Nation,  and  for  preserving  Its  prin- 
ciples and  institutions? 

Are  not  these  children,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, guaranteed  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  by  our  Constitution  as  are 
the  children  attending  public  schools? 

WHAT   DOES  OUR   CONSTITtTTION    SAT  ' 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  nothing  for  any 
church,  for  any  particular  school,  or  for 
any  special  group. 

I  ask  only  for  justice  and  equality  for 
American  children,  for  the  rights  which 
are  guaranteed   thrm   by   the  Constitu 
won. 

Let  me  recall  a  ffw  things  about  our 
Constitution  and  the  rights  it  guaran- 
tees to  all  American  citizens. 

Article  XIV'  eviarant^^s  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  equal  protection  of  the  law; 
and  article  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  guar- 
antees every  individual  the  free  exerci.se 
of  hLs  religion  as  a  personal  civil  right. 

Those  two  articles  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  legislation  before  us. 

Throughout  our  history,  many  of  our 
people  have  exercised  their  right  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  pio- 
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siding  their  chi  dren  uith  ii-litiious  edu- 
cation They  h  ive  done  this  as  a  matter 
of  coiwcience.  end  as  a  matter  of  right 
Their  freedom  of  choice  In  this  regard 
has  been  safeguarded  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  acknowledgtHl  by  our  society 
Their  constitutional  rights  in  this  re- 
spect are  as  val  d  today  as  they  were  50. 
or  100,  or  150  yeirs  ago 

May  I  remind  this  Ixxly  that  freedom 
nf  religion  cannot  be  equated  with,  or 
bru.shed  aside  by.  a  reference  to  the 
availability  of  fublicly  financed  schools. 
Or  by  saying  tliat  tha**  of  our  citizens 
who  believe  in  religious  education  for 
their  children  a  e  free  to  build  their  own 
.schools 

All  of  our  clvlzens  have  to  pay  local 
and  State  taxes  for  the  support  of  public 
.schools  Many  of  them  assume  a  further 
burden  by  building  and  maintaining  pri- 
\ate  and  religious  schools  They  do  thi.s 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  but  the  finan- 
cial burden  upcn  them  is  not  les.sened 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  this  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  religious  convictions 
Many  of  them  may  be  forced  eventually 
by  this  double  financial  burden  to  aban- 
don religious  e-lucation  of  their  chil- 
dren And  I  ask  you.  what  kind  of  re- 
ligious freedom  is  there  when  a  family 
IS  effectively  denied  even  a  reasonable 
economic  opportunity  to  pursue  its 
conscience'' 

WHAT    DOES    t'lH    CONSTimiON    PROHIBIT-' 

Mr  Chaii-mar.  I  have  referred  to  the 
rights  which  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments guarantee  all  of  our  citizens. 
Some  people.  hDwever^  only  stress  the 
prohibitive  features  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. They  contend  that  it  prohibits 
our  Government  troT"  taking  any  action, 
or  enacting  anj-  legislation  which  can 
offer  assistance  or  recognition  to  any  or 
all  sectarian  institutions  The  propo- 
nents of  this  view  will  contend  that  the 
substitute  which  I  propose  to  offer  to 
H  R.  10128  is  unconstitutional,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution. 

What  does  the  pertinent  clau.se  of  the 
first  amendment  prohibit — and  how  has 
the  Congress  viewed  this  prohibition  in 
the  pasf 

Clause  1  of  the  first  amendment  states 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  estiblLshment  of  religion." 
Tlie  original  p.-oposal  leading  to  this 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  James  Madison 
When  the  first  junendment  was  pending 
in  Congre.ss  In  substantially  its  present 
form.  "Mr.  Mfidlson  said,  he  appre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  words  to  be, 
that  Congress  sliould  not  establish  a  re- 
ligion, and  enforce  the  legal  observation 
of  it  by  law.  nor  compel  men  to  worship 
God  in  any  manner  contrary  to  their 
conscience  " 

This,  according  to  the  original  records 
available  to  us.  Is  what  the  Congress 
intended  In  approving  the  first  amend- 
ment And  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
series  of  cases,  has  stated  that  the  first 
amendment  to  oui-  Constitution  does  not 
proscribe  the  ase  of  public  funds  to  as- 
sist children  attending  private  and  sec- 
tarian schools. 

In  Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp  <210  U.S.  50 
1 1908 1  > ,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a 


contract  made  at  the  request  of  Indians 
to  whom  money  was  due  under  a  treaty, 
providing  for  the  payment  of  such  money 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  the  support  of  Indian  Catholic 
.schools 

In  Cochrun  v  Louisiana  State  Board 
of  Education  '281  US  370  a930t».  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  furnish  nonsectarian  text- 
book.s  to  pupiLs  attending  .sectarian 
schools  of  Louisiana. 

In  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  (330 
US  1  '19471  >.  the  Supreme  Court  sias- 
tained  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the 
transportation  of  i)upils  attending  sec- 
tarian schools  in  New  Jersey. 

NO    DIS<  RIM  I  NATION    IN    EARLIER    FEDERAL    AID   TO 

EDUC  ATION 

Neither  has  the  Congress,  in  the  past, 
considered  it  necessary  under  our  Con- 
stitution to  Diohi'olt  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  assist  students  attending  non- 
public schools. 

The  OI  bill  of  rights  did  not  discrimi- 
nate against  our  veterans  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  Educational 
grants  were  given  to  all  on  equal  terms. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  legislation  to 
prevent  thousands  of  fine  young  men  and 
women  from  usmg  their  OI  benefits  to 
study  for  ministry  in  the  Protestant. 
Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths,  or  to  stop 
millions  of  other  citizens  from  studying 
in  colleges  and  universities  of  all  leading 
religious  groups 

There  was  nothing  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  restrict 
Federal  assistance  to  the  public  sector  of 
our  educational  system.  Individual  and 
institutional  grants  have  been  and  are 
being  made  under  that  legislation  with- 
out regard  to  the  religious  affiliation  of 
students  or  of  schooLs.  The  individual's 
constitutional  right  to  pursue  his  re- 
ligious convictions  was  not  abridged  by 
that  legislation. 

NO    TIME     TO     BEtilN     DISCRIMINATING     NOW 

This  is  no  time  for  the  Congress  to 
start  discriminating  against  our  school- 
age  youth  because  of  an  individual's 
conscience  If  the  Congress  is  to  provide 
assistance  for  school  construction  to  our 
Nation  s  educational  system,  let  xis  do 
It  fairly  and  without  discrimination. 

The  Congress  has  done  it  before,  and 
It  can  do  It  again. 

CONCLITSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  that  my 
amendment  proposes  to  do.  We  have 
full  justification  and  authority  for  this 
action  in  our  Constitution,  and  we  have 
precedent  for  it  in  earlier  Federal  legis- 
lation Let  us  not  depart  from  these 
principles  now.  I  appeal  to  every  Mem- 
ber to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  He 
has  raised  a  challenging  and  Interesting 
argument.  I  mast  remind  him,  however, 
that  as  the  author  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration—H.R.  10128—1  intended  it  to 
relate  only  to  public  schools  and  public 
school  facilities  as  defined  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  leave  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  the  final  deci- 
sion as  to  the  points  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 


Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10128.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation  and  I  find  it 
to  be  another  vehicle  to  enable  the 
States  to  avoid  their  responsibihty  in 
the  field  of  school  construction  rather 
than  a  measure  to  encourage  the  States 
to  assume  their  constitutional  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  education.  I  real- 
ize that  we  have  heretofore,  in  the  Con- 
gress, invaded  the  education  field  with 
such  legislation  as  the  impacted  area 
legislation,  giving  assistance  to  those 
areas  where  Federal  installations  were 
the  cause  o.'  crowded  schools.  Impacted 
area  legislation  can  be  justified  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation  in  those 
.schools.  T.^is  legislation  cannot  be  so 
justified. 

tOUCATIOW    IS    A    STATE    RESPONSIBILITY 

Looking  at  the  school -construction 
picture  in  tlie  United  States  we  find  cer- 
tain of  the  States  have  engaged  upon 
their  own  construction  programis,  and 
the  people  of  those  States  have  been 
brave  enough,  American  enough  and  re- 
sponsible enough  to  build  their  own 
schools  and  pay  for  them.  I  have  In 
mind  not  o:aly  my  own  great  State  but 
the  great  State  of  Georgia,  and  in  previ- 
ous debate  on  legislation  of  this  kind  we 
have  pointed  out  to  those  who  ^nll  not 
see  and  stated  to  those  who  do  not  want 
to  hear  that  this  is  a  State  responsibility 
and  that  any  State,  whose  present  finan- 
cial potential  has  not  been  jeopardized 
by  socialism  on  a  State  level,  can  issue 
its  bonds  and  have  some  sort  of  tax  to 
pay  for  school  construction. 

if  a  Stat4;  cannot  assume  its  respon- 
sibility in  paying  for  school  construction, 
how  can  it  assimie  its  responsibility  in 
matching  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Where  ar?  the  States  going  to  get  the 
matching  fimds?  If  a  State  is  too  poor 
now  to  build  the  •'^nools,  is  it  not  too 
poor  to  get  up  the  matching  funds?  I 
was  told  th(;  other  day  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  having  a  special  session  of  its 
legislature  ix)  try  to  get  a  deficit  of  $22 
mulllon  in  welfare  funds.  Should  the 
State  of  Illinois  then  have  to  be  taxed 
to  support  a  school  In  California,  in  New 
Jersey,  or  even  in  South  Carolina  if 
school  con^struction  is  needed  in  those 
States?  Is  education  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  as  the  Constitution  says  it  is. 
or  is  It  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States? 

DO    NOT   BE   FCXJLED   THAT   THE   FEDERAL    GOVERN - 
MrWT    Wnx    NOT   TAKE    OVXl 

Now  I  know  that  there  will  be  a  high 
cry  that  section  10  of  this  bill  provides 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  act 
the  United  States  shall  not  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision  or  control.  "Why 
is  this  included?  If  school  construction 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  States  and 
is  a  State  1  unction,  why  is  it  necessary 
to  include  section  10?  The  inclusion  of 
section  10  is  not  only  a  "come  on'  for 
those  who  still  beUeve  in  States  rights, 
and  I  am  one  of  those  believers,  but  can 
be  used  for  reasoning,  by  some  court  of 
the  future,  that  the  Congress  recognized 
by  this  legislation  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibihty of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  as 
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opposed  to  or  imposed  on  the  State  e.o\- 
ei-nment,  in  the  field  of  education.  Sec- 
tion 10  looks  good  on  its  face,  but  when 
you  read  section  2  of  this  legislation  and 
find  the  wording,  "there  is  still  a  serious 
shortage  of  classrooms  which  requii'es 
ijnmediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  and  this  shortage  of 
classrooms  is  seriously  restricting  the 
quality  of  the  Nations  educational  pro- 
gram." we  find  that  we  aire  paving  the 
way  for  a  judicial  decision  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverment  shall  take  over  the  edu- 
cation in  this  counUy  to  "promote  the 
general  welfare."  or  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity." The  welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution ha£  previously  been  used  to 
justify  ridiculous  departures  from  sound 
courses  and  the  Constitution.  Now  the 
proposal  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty will  be  blazed  on  the  pages  of  some 
newspapers  as  a  new  idea,  grabbed  at  by 
some  justice  or  some  court,  who  or  which 
arc  socialistic  in  their  thinking  and 
political  tn  their  design,  and  see  a  great- 
ness by  the  route  of  departure  from  tJie 
Constitution  rather  than  the  greatness 
obtained  by  others  in  efforts  toward  its 
preservation. 

THE    CLa    RrSSIAN    SCARE 

We  are  told  that  the  Russians  sur- 
pass us  m  the  education  field.  If  this 
is  tnie.  why  do  not  the  Russians  have 
more  automobiles,  better  clothes,  more 
tom-ist«  come  into  this  country,  and 
m.ore  natural  wealth?  What  evidence 
do  we  have?  The  fact  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican tourists  who  do  not  sF>eak  Russian 
but  seek  to  become  an  expert  on  Russia 
by  virtue  of  one  visit,  having  visited 
Russian  schools  which  the  Russians 
wanted  visited,  come  back  and  tell  us 
of  the  «aarvek)us  education.  At  the 
same  tija&e,  they  tell  us  of  a  Russian 
people  who  are  not  clothed  as  well  and 
who  suffer  other  deprivations.  I  wonder 
how  we  would  pass  any  socialistic  leg- 
islation if  it  were  not  for  the  Russian 
menace.  It,  therefore,  appeals  that  the 
menace  in  Russia  is  used  as  a  stepping 
stone  towaj-d  socialism  rather  than 
showing  the  deficiencies  of  socialism. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  I  did 
not  go  to  school  in  one  of  these  ultra- 
modern classrooms.  I  have  no  objection 
to  them,  and  I  have  no  particular  im- 
pression about  the  cla&si-ooms  I  was 
privileged  to  sit  iii.  What  has  impressed 
me  and  what  has  been  a  part  of  such 
success  as  I  have  had  have  been  those 
fin.  men  and  women  who  led  me  in 
the  right  direction.  Th.ey  taught  read- 
ing and  writing  and  ai-ithmetic.  and 
they  taught  a  man  to  spell  and  some- 
thing atont  phonetics.  We  had  to  wTite 
a  lot  of  themes  and  letters  and  we  knew 
something  abcrut  language  punctuation 
and  the  con^ruction  of  a  sentence.  I 
remember  a  beloved  English  teacher, 
and  who  still  teaches,  but  who  super- 
vised dramatics  in  order  that  she  might 
teach  her  students  the  ultimate  in  ex- 
pression and  inflection  and  the  like.  I 
remember  a  French  teacher  who  insisted 
that  French  be  spoken  in  her  classroom 
for  every  question  and  answer  after  the 
first  6  weeks,  except  where  English  in- 
tei-pretation  of  French   was   necessary. 


These  ate  the  sort  of  things  that  make 
for  good  education.  We  were  not  raised 
in  feai-  of  Russia  nor  any  other  country. 
Nobody  loved  to  sell  us  on  the  foolish 
idea  that  the  situation  in  another  part 
of  the  world  had  anything  to  do  witli 
our  classrooms. 

Today  I  received  a  telegram  supposed- 
ly from  a  Class  Room  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. Nobody  signed  the  telegram 
and  it  \?as  not  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  it  came  from 
a  teaclaej".  but  it  stated : 

The  scbcH^s  of  South  Carolina  need  Fed- 
eral lucl  Please  supp<;>rt  a  good  educauon 
biU. 

The  teachers  of  this  countiy  are  be- 
ing told  lliat  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  the  answer  to  all  tlieir  problems,  and 
suiely  they  are  many.  Many  hope  to 
gain  the  support  of  tiie  teachers,  for  this 
sort  of  legislation,  by  promising  the 
teachers  a  pay  raise.  I  do  not  believe 
the  telegram  I  received  reflects  tiie  true 
thinking  of  the  teachers  of  my  State 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  willing 
to  saciifice  their  indepejidence  and  the 
conuol  of  the  State  over  education  for 
a  raise  In  their  salaries.  Ooi-  teachers 
are  too  fine  to  be  led  down  such  a  road. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  fact  tliat  the 
teachers  are  not  paid  enough.  We  in 
South  Carolina  have  sti-ained  oui"  econ- 
omy and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  to  pay 
our  teaoheis.  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated rith  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  wlio  teach  in  South  Carolina, 
and  as  inucli  as  I  want  them  to  have 
adequate  salaries.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Federal  Government  has  that  respon- 
sibility 

The  housing  ol  the  pupil,  the  quality 
of  the  classroom,  the  curriculum  of  the 
student,  and  the  pay  and  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacheis  all  are  the  responsi- 
bility anfl  prerogative  of  the  State.  If  we 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
school  construction  business  this  year, 
within  the  next  5  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  chartje  of  the  schools 
and  curriculum,  the  certification  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary- and  high  schools  of  this  Nation 
will  suffer  the  blight  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracftes  always  brines  with  its  inter- 
ference •r  regulations.  They  can  cry  all 
they  waKit  to  that  this  legislation  is 
needed,  and  that  this  program  will  not 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  the  .school 
business,  but  it  will. 

I  remember  that  the  same  elements 
which  push  this  particular  legislation 
and  the  same  that  proposed  the  civil 
rights  bill  arc  for  votes  only. 

I  read  in  the  legislation  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  payments.  One  of 
the  sops  is  the  fact  that  only  $325  mil- 
lion is  allowed  the  first  year  and  each  erf 
the  2  succeeding  years.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed  the  bill  will  be  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  within  5  years,  and  the 
school  boards  of  this  country  will  be  en- 
couiaged  toward  dissatisfaction  with 
their  plant  equipment  in  order  to  get 
more  anfl  more  Federal  money,  bigger 
and  better  plans  and  different  forms  of 
equipment  which  they  have  been  getting 
aloUo'  witSiout. 


OUR    PROBLE.M     IS    CLRBUULUM 


This  legislation  ofleis  no  panacea  for 
any  educational  piojiram  that  we  have. 
Our  problem  is  curriculum.  In  too  many 
schools  today  the  curriculum  is  uoJ  stiff 
enough  and  I  know  this  from  the  txperi- 
ence  we  iii  Congre.ss  have  in  atteraptinK 
to  nominate  young  men  to  the  vaii- 
ous  academies.  We  feel  a  personal  in- 
terest in  these  young  men  and  most  of 
the  time  I  know  the  parents.  We  find 
a  young  man  who  has  had  a  marvelous 
high  school  record,  and  we  place  his 
name  for  nominatum.  thinking  of  the 
pride  we  wili  have  here  in  the  office,  and 
that  his  family  and  friends  wiU  have 
back  home,  in  the  fact  that  he  will  make 
the  tirade.  Then  the  tests  are  given  and 
the  boy  fails  because  he  does  not  have 
the  proper  background.  It  is  not  his 
fault.  He  has  assimilated  the  cuiricu- 
lum  prepared  for  him  and  he  has  made, 
comparatively,  the  high  marks  that 
justify  his  being  considered,  hopefully,  as 
a  candidate  for  one  of  the  academies 
Hi.s  curriculum  has  been  too  easy  The 
three  R's  have  not  been  drilled  into 
him.  He  has  not  had  enough  foreign 
language  to  compare  or  appreciate  his 
own.  Ihis  Ls  not  u  ue  pai-ucularly  in 
SouLh  Carolina,  but  of  tlie  Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  find  most  of  the  trouble  to 
be  in  English  composition,  speiling  and 
lack  of  ability  to  road  .sometiiuig  uitel- 
ligently  and  absorb  it. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  about  our 
educational  position  in  comparison  with 
other  countries  of  the  world,  let  us  sug- 
gest a  study  and  advise  the  various  de- 
partments of  education  of  the  various 
States  and  the  respective  counties,  first, 
of  the  educational  needs  of  our  country, 
and  its  people  in  the  future;  second,  the 
dericiencies  in  the  present  and  proposed 
cuniculums ;  third,  a  manner  or  means  by 
which  incentives  could  be  given  to  per- 
sons to  enter  the  teaching  profession: 
aJid  fouith,  funds  for  pure  research  and 
development  in  the  education  field.  A 
federally  .sponsored  classroom  is  not  the 
answer  to  Uie  fact  that  we  are  not  teach- 
ing foreign  languages  early  enough  in 
our  schools,  that  our  mathematics  and 
.science  programs  are  not  being  suEB- 
ciently  emphasized  in  a  modern  age.  and 
that  we  are  not  stressing  English  com- 
position which  represents  the, ability  of 
expression,  and  a  must  in  an  enlightened 
world. 

Televi.'^ion  ha,s  made  a  necessity  of  Uie 
desire  that  Amei-icaji  leaders  and  the 
American  people  know  when,  where, 
and  how  to  express  their  belief.s,  tlieir 
ideas,  tlieir  desire  for  peace,  and  Uieir 
freedoms. 

nmniAL  aid  is  not  thi  AhfswEH 

Some  people  have  been  fooled  into 
thinking  Federal  aid  to  education  is  the 
answer.  It  is  not.  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  thanking  the  Florence.  S.C, 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  farmers  in  gen- 
eral who  ha\e  expressed  to  me  their 
opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  want  to  tliank  those  teachers  who  have 
written  me  who  have  not  been  beguiled 
into  thinking  that  Fedeial  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  the  answer  because  it  promises 
some  raise  in  the  teachers'  salaries. 
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On   my  desk   is   an    article   from   the 
Greenville  <S.C.)  Piedmont  of  November 
18,   1959.     Yale  and  Harvard  witiidrew 
from  the  Federal  student  loan  program 
because  they  do  not  want  to  insist  that 
a    student    who    takes    the    taxpayers' 
money  should  have   any  loyalty  to  the 
taxpayers'  country.     In  other  words,  a 
man  or  woman  could  be  a  Communist. 
Socialist,  an  enemy  of  the  country,  and 
take  your  and  my  tax  money  to  get  an 
education  to  use  against  us.    Those  who 
are  willing  or  unwilling  by  the  Commu- 
nist line  in  this  country  yell  to  the  high 
level  that  you  have  to  have  freedom  in 
your  educational  program.     TTiey  want 
freedom    of    access    to    the    taxpayers 
pocket,  freedom  of  access  to  the  educa- 
tional   schools,    and    reject    loyalty    to 
freedom  as  expressed  by  the  purposes  of 
this    great    Nation.    So    far.    I    thank 
heaven,  we  have  not  been  diverted  from 
our  purposes  of  freedom  despite  all  that 
the  misguided,  the  "do  gooders."  the  so- 
called  internationalists,  and  those  who 
secretly  wish  our  subjugation  have  been 
able  to  do. 

If  Alabama  is  to  get  about  $12  mil- 
lion over  a  period  of  3  years  for  school 
construction,  where  will  Alabama  get  the 
funds  to  match  the  Federal  funds? 
Alaska,  a  struggling  new  State  is  to  re- 
ceive over  a  half  million  dollars — Alaska 
is  suffering  growing  pains  now  and  is 
not  able  to  balance  its  own  budget. 
Alaska  could  well  use  a  million  dollars 
for  roads  because  the  schools  would  fol- 
low the  roads  and  the  schools  would 
follow  the  development  of  natural 
wealth  of  the  State 

I  see  that  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
get  over  $2  million.  If  that  money  Is 
matched  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  put 
up  that  $2  million  so  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  being  discriminated  in 
favor  of.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  the 
District  of  Columbia  being  discriminated 
against  here  and  I  want  to  point  out  this 
discriminating  favor.  And.  if  a  mistake 
were  made  and  they  were  given  home 
i-ule,  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  are  not  voting  on  the  bill 
today,  unless  most  of  the  present  tax- 
payers would  not  live  here  because  of 
home  rule,  would  have  to  get  up  the  $2 
million.  This  is  how  ridiculous  this 
proposition  is  in  its  present  form. 

I  see  where  South  Carolina  would  re- 
ceive about  $10  million  or  better.  The 
taxpayers  of  South  Carolina  would  have 
to  get  up  $10  million  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  match  the  funds  by  payments. 
By  their  own  bond  program  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  have  had  the  guts,  and 
the  assured  respoixsibility  in  order  to 
give  the  children  fine  classrooms. 

One  of  the  troubles  in  education  today 
is  the  fact  that  the  spotlight  and  atten- 
tion is  focused  always  on  the  wrong 
thing  Instead  of  focusing  on  the  prep- 
aration of  the  child's  mind  for  his  life's 
work  and  letting  everything  el.se  be  sec- 
ondary or  incidental,  we  are  focusing 
on  some  comparison  with  Russia — as  an 
excuse — school  construction,  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  should  pay 
the  teacher  and  many  other  facets  of 
our  education,  deserving  though  they 
may  be. 


WHAT  ARE  THE   LESSONS   OF   HISTORY? 

Shall   we   neglect  the  lessons  of  our 
history?    In  the  past  we  have  compared 
the  Americans  with  the  students  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France,  and  at  times,  the 
ability  of  America  to  compete  has  been 
questioned.    And  yet  we  have  sent  these 
generations  out  to  wars  which  they  have 
won;  into  machine  jobs  in  which  they 
have  produced  better  than   any  other 
peoples  of  this  world;  into  Government 
which  has  benefited  its  people  more  than 
any   other   Government:    into   banking 
that  has  produced  us  the  title  of  the 
world  bankers  of  today;  into  education 
that    has    produced   such    fame   to   our 
great   institutions   and    I   include  mis- 
guided Yale  and  Harvard  in  that  cate- 
gory.    We  have  sent  them  into  the  min- 
istry and  this  Nation  has  become  a  sym- 
bol and   bulwark  of  Christianity.     And 
why?     Because  we  have  prepared  the 
minds  and  not  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  or  has  not  helped  build  a 
pretty   schoolhouse.     Now   these   people 
have  been  educated  by  the  State,  and 
some  of  them  in  one-room  schoolhouses. 
I  would  not  have  us  revert  for  one  min- 
ute to  the  one-room  schoolhouse.  but  if 
our  Nation  can  produce  from  one-room 
schoolhouses  it  can  certainly  produce  if 
the  people  are  of  a  mind  from  the  mod- 
ern schoolhouses  of  today. 

THE  SOUTH  IS  DOD^C  FfS  JOB 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
is  the  the  hue  and  cry  that  our  Southern 
States  are  not  doing  the  educational 
job  they  should.  I  am  only  familiar 
with  South  Carolina  directly,  the  others 
indirectly.  I  am  familiar  with  the  fact, 
and  proud  of  it,  that  everywhere  I  go  I 
find  people  educated  in  South  Carolina 
who  have  made  their  way  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Just  yesterday  I  got  a 
letter  from  a  friend  who  is  a  success  in 
the  Foreign  Service;  a  day  or  two  sigo 
I  talked  with  another  contemporary'  who 
has  made  a  success  in  New  York.  Every 
day  I  meet  or  hear  of  someone,  raised 
and  educated  in  the  South,  who  has 
gone  to  other  parts  of  tiiis  coimtry,  or 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  made  good. 
I  am  proud  of  them.  They  speak  louder 
than  any  testimony  before  a  committee. 
They  are  proof  of  what  I  say  here. 

WHAT    I.S   LEFT   OUT   OF    THE   BILL 

Let  US  take  the  formula  set  out  in  this 
bill.  There  is  no  formula  which  requires 
the  State  to  certify,  first,  that  it  needs 
Federal  assistance;  second,  that  it  has 
exhau.sted  the  means  at  its  command  to 
provide  the  school  facilities  that  it  needs ; 
third,  that  no  revenue  or  source  of  reve- 
nue is  necessary  to  provide  this  need; 
fourth,  that,  based  on  experience,  the 
increa.se  in  pupils  will  be  such  as  to  de- 
mand a  school  construction  program 
over  and  above  what  the  State  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
should  be  required.  Otherwise,  the  in- 
clusion of  every  State,  in  writing  this 
legislation,  must  be  classified  as  solely 
for  the  puipose  of  getting  votes,  and  a 
handout  to  those  States  who  will  not 
shoulder  their  responsibilities. 


A    GIMMICK 


Section  7  of  this  bill  has  what  we  i^n 
a  -gimmick."  We  find  that  we  have  a 
formula  for  "State  school  effort  index- 
We  take  care  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  VirgL 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  anc 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  saying  their 
index  is  deemed  equal  to  the  national 
school  effort  index,  but  for  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  States,  not  rich  States, 
we  obtain  their  index  by  dividing  (at  the 
expenditure  for  schools  per  public  school 
child  for  the  State  by  (b)  the  personal 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State.  Now  on  its  face  that  looks  good 
for  a  State  which  has  at  the  present  time 
a  low  income  per  child  of  school  age. 
This  low  income  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
South  Carolina  once  had  its  agricultural 
wealth  practically  wiped  out. 

Not  imtil  the  past  two  decades  have 
we  industrialized  and  our  national  in- 
come begun  to  rise.  Our  per  capita  in- 
come IS  still  below  the  national  average, 
but  has  risen  319  percent  since  1929.  In 
1956,  the  average  income  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  repoi-ted  at  $1,133,  as  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  $1,940,  but 
we  expect  to  make  progress,  and  if  we 
make  progress,  are  we  going  to  be  penal- 
ized for  making  that  progress  because 
of  the  index  which  is  included? 

Some  might  answer  and  say  this  is 
only  a  3 -year  program.  I  know  better 
than  that,  once  the  foot  is  in  the  trough. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  break  the  habit  oi" 
depending  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  care  of  everything. 

WE    HAVE    DONE    IT WHAT    ABOUT    TOV? 

Over  50  percent  of  the  students  in 
South  Carolina  attend  schools  in  build- 
ings less  than  5  years  old.  They  are 
modern  school  buildings  and  we  have 
done  it.  To  those  of  you  who  make  so 
much  hay  out  of  castigating  the  South 
and  talk  about  discrimination,  can  you 
match  that  in  your  own  State  and  have 
you  any  reasonable  explanation  for  the 
failure  of  your  State  to  do  what  South 
Carolina  has  done?  E>o  you  dare  accuse 
your  people  of  being  unwilling  to  make 
the  sacrifices  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  been  willing  to  make  to  fui'ther 
education? 

I  question  not  only  the  need  for  this 
legislation  but  the  sanity  of  the  approach 
to  it.  There  is  no  proof  here  that  the 
program  is  sufficient,  if  there  is  a  need. 
There  is  no  proof  here  that  in  3  years 
the  situation  will  be  cured.  There  is  no 
certification  from  the  State  boards  of 
education,  who  best  know  their  needs, 
that  this  i.s  necessary.  I  understand 
there  were  no  public  hearings  on  this  bill 
this  year,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  pro 
or  con,  whether  testimony  of  another 
year  would  or  would  not  be  varied  be- 
cause of  changes  which  have  taken  place 
and  progress  which  has  been  made. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  debate  that 
this  bill  may  be  used  in  the  integration 
fight,  that  funds  would  be  withheld  if 
the  schools  were  not  integrated.  How 
far  will  they  go  in  this  legislation?  If 
the  States  are  to  control,  as  section  10 
says,  how  does  this  come  about?  This 
reveals  the  purposes  of  this  bill.     It  is 
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the  /list  of  a  design  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
eirftiexit  to  take  over  the  schools,  build 
iiim.  control  them,  and  integrate  them, 
icoight  Add  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
)n  will  ruin  the  schools  of  this  country. 
Look  at  the  mess  the  Federal  Govern- 
lent  has  made  of  the  agriculture  pro- 
gram and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Look 
It  the  debt  management.  Look  at  the 
,ay  it  has  handled  its  espionage,  its  in- 
ftelii^ence.  Let  us  keep  the  Federal  Gov- 
'ernment  off  the  back  of  our  educational 
system. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  and 
hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr 
ChaiiTBan.  Federal  aid  to  education 
ought  to  be  just  tiat  It  ought  not  be 
restricted  to  comstruction  only,  or  to 
construction  and  teachers  salaries.  It 
IS  my  intention  totnorrow  to  offer  a  suit- 
able amendment  to  give  the  aid  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  to  consti-uction  and 
operaticai. 

No  ijerson  who  has  served  in  State  or 
local  government,  as  I  have,  wants  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  over  and 
administer  education,  any  more  than  we 
would  have  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
minister the  pnjblic  health  or  public  wel- 
fare functions.  These  services  must 
necessarily  be  local  in  their  administra- 
tion; they  must  be  kept  close  to  the  peo- 
ple in  order  that  they  may  best  .^erve 
the  communities  for  which  they  are 
conducted. 

And  yet  everyone  kno^s  tiie  Federal 
Government  has  played  a  very  signifi- 
cant role  in  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing ea^h  of  these  functions  through  the 
technique  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  It 
used  to  be  popular  to  say  the  Federal 
Grovernment  did  not  have  any  resources 
that  State  and  local  governments  did 
not  also  have.  But  any  person  familiar 
with  the  realities  of  public  finance  knows 
this  argument  cannot  stand  examma- 
tion.  The  Federal  Government  has  far 
greater  freedom  in  raising  its  revenue 
than  any  State,  and  infinitely  more  free- 
dom than  local  governments.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  diaw  revenues 
eciuitably  from  the  entu-e  Nation  and  the 
entire  national  economy  without  worry 
about  questions  of  interstate  or  inter- 
county  tax  comparisons  and  tax  compe- 
tition. Moreover,  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  fiscal  resources  a.-;  between 
States.  The  richest  State  has  a  per 
capita  income  which  is  more  than  2 '2 
times  the  per  capita  income  of  the  lowest 
income  State.  But  if  you  move  to  the 
level  of  property  assessments  per  child 
of  school  age,  the  differences  between 
the  richest  school  district  and  the  poor- 
est school  district  within  the  same  State 
may  reflect  differences  in  fiscal  ability  as 
high  as  100  to  1. 

Every  thoughtful  student  of  school  fi- 
nances knows  these  facts  and.  therefore, 
supports  within  his  own  State  some  kind 
of  basic  school  foundation  finance  act 
to  provide  a  significant  degree  of  equali- 
zations between  rich  and  poor  districts. 
The  richest  district  has  a  very  real  in- 
terest in  the  level  of  ediication  in  tlie 
poorest  district,  because  it  may  very  well 
be  drawing  its  labor  supply  from  these 
districts,  and  we  want  a  literate,  edu- 


cated, productive  labor  force.  Similarly, 
our  richest  States  have  an  interest  in 
the  quality  of  education  in  our  poorest 
States,  because  migration  from  low-in- 
come and  depressed  areas  provides  the 
new  citizens  and  workers  in  the  expand- 
ing metropolitan  centers,  where  job  op- 
portunities are  greater. 

Ml.  Chairman,  it  is  ret;ul^ly  sug- 
gested that  the  increased  school  costs 
should  be  met  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  because  of  the  heavy  burderLs  on 
the  Federal  Government.  What  are  the 
actual  facts?  Here  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  State  and  local  finance  as 
against  what  has  happened  to  Federal 
finance  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
It  pix)videt  a  better  perspective  as  to  the 
relative  bordeiis  on  the  vanoius  levels  of 
government. 

We  are  accustomed  to  comparing 
budgets,  both  expenditures  and  revenues, 
merely  from  one  year  to  the  next.  The 
June  195&  issue  of  Fortune  matiazine  in 
an  article  on  the  "Taxes  Cla-est  to 
Home"  gifes  us  a  Uttlc  different  pei'.^p>ec- 
tive  on  State  and  local  budgets.  Fortune 
points  out  that  the  total  of  State  and 
local  expenditures  and  revenue  m  1946 
were  a  mere  $12  billion.  Today  their 
outlays  approach  $50  billion,  or  practi- 
cally a  fourfold  increase  in  that  time 
Total  State  and  local  debt  has  similarly 
increased,  from  $13  billion  to  $55  billion 
between  lS4ti  and  1959. 

Looking  ahead.  State  and  local  ex- 
pendituies  in  1970  are  expected  to  sur- 
pass $85  tiiUion.  Against  this  phenome- 
nal growth  c»f  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures, it  is  worth  notiiig  that  the  Federal 
budget  has  shown  a  much  more  modest 
growth  o^XT  the  past  decade  and  indeed 
is  even  today  less  than  the  Federal 
budget  outlays  of  1945  or  1946  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  able,  during 
the  same  period,  to  indulge  itself  in  two 
major  and  several  minor  tax  cuts  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  further  reduction 
next  year. 

Meanwhile  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  straining  at  the  revenue  leash 
in  trying  to  meet  the  immense  demands 
for  public  capital  and  public  services 
that  arise  out  of  the  twin  forces  of  rapid 
population  giowth  and  rising  standard 
of  living.  We  can  look  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  State  and  local  budgets  ex- 
ceeding in  size  the  entire  Federal  budget, 
within  another  10  years.  And  in  another 
10  years,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  estimates  public  school 
costs  will  rise  from  $15  biUion  to  $21 
billion.       I 

In  the  flace  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemir.ent  has  far  greater  flexi- 
bility in  neveaue  opportunities  open  to 
it — in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  far 
greater  interest  in  a  high  level  of  edu- 
cational attainment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— not  simply  because  of  national  de- 
feruse  dcmandji  but  because  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  promote  the  general  welfare — it 
seems  to  me  the  Federal  GovemmeiU 
can  no  longer  escape  its  obligation  to 
carr>'  a  larger  share  of  the  growing  load 
of  financing  an  adequate  educational 
program  throughout  the  Nation.  There 
is  no  more  significant  pubhc  outlay  than 
the  investment  we  make^in  educating 
our  childrein.  -  ^ 
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Many  systems  are  now  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  public  education,  albeit  at 
a  very  hi^rh  level  of  local  taxation  But 
these  are  usually  the  more  prosperous 
districts  Our  ptx)rest  districts  may  be 
making  an  even  greater  effort,  but  be- 
cau.**  of  inadequate  resources  are  un- 
able to  provide  even  a  decent  minimum 
of  educational  opportunity  for  their 
children. 

As  I  look  ;Lhead  to  the  demands  of  the 
next  decade  and  the  nex:  generation  it 
.•ie-ems  to  m"  our  obligation  is  not  U)  be 
met  by  a  temporary  or  emergency  pro- 
mam  but  rather  our  obligation  is  to 
provide  a  'formula  which  underwrites 
contmums  Federal  support  for  educa- 
tion Remfmber  that  tiie  taxpayer  is 
e;oinK  to  pay  for  som'  kind  of  education 
one  way  or  the  other  In  face  of  the 
great  deraand.s  upon  our  loc<\l  propei  ty 
taxes  to  provide  water-supply  systems, 
s*^!  ndary  streets  and  roads  and  other 
m-cessai-y  public  facilities  of  primarily 
local  concern,  we  must  recognize  the 
limit.s  to  the  capacity  of  local  covern- 
ment,.s  to  bond  themselve.'^.  which  affect 
.schr>nl.s  as  well  These  limits  may  help 
explain  the  failure  of  many  recent  local 
bond -issue  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  is 
written  so  as  to  pay  for  construction 
only.  Is  this  wise?  It  has  been  popu- 
lar, especially  in  Presidential  messages, 
to  talk  about  confining  Federal  aid  to 
classroom  const:uction  to  overcome  the 
classroom  defici:.  I  have  served  on  the 
education  committee  of  the  Colorado 
Lein.slature.  and  I  .served  on  the  legisla- 
tive council's  interim  committee  on  edu- 
cation, and  I  wiint  to  tell  you  that  this 
principle  is  mmrh  easier  to  state  in  a 
hearing  thaii  it  i.s  to  convert  mto  Ici-'al 
formulas. 

Much  the  .same  point  could  be  made 
about  the  other  favorite  for  Federal 
aid.  namely,  teachers"  .salaiies.  I  can- 
not recall  a  yea;-  m  which  the  proposal 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  was  not 
couched  in  terms  of  teachers"  salaries. 
Indeed,  even  in  our  State  legislature  it 
is  popular  to  talK  about  State  aid  being 
for  teachers  salai  ics. 

But,  realistically  do  we  not  want  the 
classrooms  to  be  heated  and  lieht-ed"' 
Do  we  not  wan;  them  furnished''  Do 
we  not  want  textbooks?  Visual  aid-s? 
Relatrti  services'  Do  we  not  need  some 
money  for  overhead  administration".'  Is 
not  a  bus  fleet  part  of  the  school  system 
;n  many  communities?  All  these  things 
cost  money.  A  hx^al  school  board  ha.*-  to 
finance  its  entire  program,  both  its  op- 
erating and  capital  program,  and  they 
only  have  one  local  source  of  funds-^  a 
property  tax  mill  Ie\T. 

When  we  say  we  will  give  them  aid 
for  one  kind  of  outlay  and  not  for  an- 
other, are  we  not  merely  playing  eames' 
Do  we  not  merely  say  "Let's  pretend? 
Would  it  not  be  much  simpler  and  much 
more  sensible  to  admit  that  education 
costs  money — that  education  requires  a 
capital  plant  that  must  be  operated  and 
maintained?  It  :reqmres  both  teachinc 
and  nonteachinc  personnel.  It  requires 
goods  and  services.  Do  we  not  want  to 
see  to  it  that  there  are  adequate  funds 
available  to  provide  a  balanced  educa- 
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tional  program?  Would  we  not  make 
the  job  of  the  .school  board  member,  the 
.school  superintendent,  the  budget  an- 
alyst and  the  treasurer  much  simpler 
and  more  sensible  if  we  simply  said  at 
the  State  level  we  are  going  to  give 
money  to  local  schools  based  on  a  for- 
mula which  relates  the  grant  directly  to 
need  and  inversely  to  financial  ability? 
Those  who  have  school  experience  know 
that  the  an.swer  is.  of  course,  a  simple 
••Yes." 

Would  we  not  simplify  the  problem  of 
the  State  legislator  and  the  Stale  de- 
paitment  of  education  in  passing  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  forward  to  the  schools 
If  we  took  the  same  approach?  Why 
do  we  not  just  recognize  that  schools 
cost  money?  We  know  local  units  are 
doiUK  the  best  Uiey  can.  We  want  to 
help.  Let  us  give  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  on  a  basis  directly  proportional 
to  our  estimate  of  need  and  Inversely 
proportional  to  fl.scal  ability,  and  then 
ask  the  States  to  do  the  .same  in  pa.ssinr 
this  aid  forward  to  local  dLstrict.s 

I  have  spent  a  good  many  years  labor- 
ing in  the  vineyard  of  Fedcral-State- 
local  fiscal  relatic-ns  I  have  worked  at 
and  with  every  h-vel  of  government  1 
am  especially  conicious  of  the  operating 
problem  of  the  pojr  fellow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap — the  school  board  member 
and  .school  superintendent  who  has  to 
meet  the  bills  and  keep  school  open. 
Too  frequently  w?  say  to  him,  "Here  is 
specific  money  foi  this  purpo.se.  and  here 
is  money  foi  tha:  purpose,  but  for  the 
remaining  tducatonal  purp>oses  you  are 
on  vour  own.'"  He  has  got  to  pay  all  the 
bills  when  they  come  due  regardless  of 
the  amount  he  hdds  in  any  given  fiscal 
aid  envelope.  W  ly  do  we  not  seek  to 
avoid  further  proliferation  of  special 
accounts  and  spe<:ial  purp>oses? 

We  are  very  for  d  of  saying  we  do  not 
intend  Federal  grunts  to  involve  Federal 
control  Indeed,  ve  are  equally  fond  of 
saying  we  do  not  want  State  grants  to 
Involve  State  con.rol.  Yet  every  effort 
to  earmark  a  grant-in-aid  says  it  is  for 
one  class  of  outlay  only,  and  not  for  the 
whole  program. 

Every  such  effoi  t  is  a  subtle,  indirect, 
unwanted  and  usually  unwarranted 
Federal  or  State  intrusion  into  local 
freedom  of  operations.  If  we  really 
trust  our  local  citizens  to  operate  their 
own  school  programs  effectively,  why  do 
we  not  simply  talk  about  a  grant-in-aid- 
to-education  program''  I  know  it  is 
politically  more  popular  to  want  to  ear- 
maik  aid  for  some  special,  appealing 
purpose  or  speciid  outlay  beheved  to 
have  great  vote-winning  value.  But  in 
the  long  run,  are  -ve  not  merely  making 
work  for  ourselves  and  burdening  the 
administrator,  who  has  a  whole  job  to 
do.  by  taking  thi;;  limited  view  of  our 
obliRations? 

BtTDCm.MC   FOR  CAPITAL  PLANT 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  we 
could  do  the  financial  accounting  for 
school  capital  plarts  on  a  historic  basis. 
We  have  tended  also  to  think  that  once 
we  have  built  a  capital  plant,  then  all 
we  would  have  to  meet  are  op>erating  ex- 
penses. In  a  statl(!  society  with  no  pop- 
ulation growth,  nc  obsolescence,  no  de- 
preciation, no  decay,  this  would  be  a 
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reasonable  assumption.  But  you  know 
full  well  that  school  buildings  wear  out 
and  lose  their  utility,  and  population 
shifts  and  grows. 

Why,  then,  do  we  not  provide  for  a 
capital  consumption  allowance  in  our 
public  budgets,  just  as  every  business- 
man does  in  his  own  business  budgets? 
He  sets  aside  out  of  his  annual  receipts  a 
depreciation  fund  which  can  be  used  to 
pay  off  his  debt  on  existing  structures,  or 
used  to  provide  funds  for  the  expansion 
of  the  plant,  or  for  replacement  of  exist- 
ing plant.  In  face  of  our  growing  popu- 
lation, It  seems  to  me  perfectly  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  even  those  school 
districts  which  may  have  adequate  school 
plant  built  and  paid  for  are  entitled  to 
budget  for  capital  consumption  allow- 
ance because  their  buildings  will  also 
need  to  be  replaced  one  day.  Now  if  we 
take  this  attitude  in  our  financial  plan- 
ning, then  the  task  of  the  States  in  pass- 
ing forward  any  Federal  aid  becomes 
much  simpler  and  much  more  equitable. 

I  foresee  great  diflBculty  in  securing 
equitable  allocation  of  funds  which  are 
earmarked  by  Federal  law  to  meet  class- 
room deficits  only.  Let  us  take  two  dis- 
tricts. One  has  a  stable  population;  its 
buildings  are  50  years  old;  and  it  is  a 
poor  district.  Has  it  a  classroom  deficit? 
It  has  space  to  spare.  Or  take  a  rapidly 
Krowing.  rich  suburban  district;  it  has 
rapid  population  growth;  it  needs  new- 
classrooms;  with  its  rich  resources  it 
probably  can  pay  for  them  fairly  easily. 

If  you  were  the  administrator,  how 
would  you  think  the  funds  should  be  al- 
located? If  you  were  the  administrator, 
would  you  want  this  as  discretionar>- 
power?  Would  you  want  to  have  to  face 
across  the  table  these  rival  claimants  for 
replacement  versus  supplementary  facili- 
ties? If  you  were  the  legislator,  what 
formula  could  you  write  into  law  which 
could  give  guidance  to  the  administrator? 

Mr  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience and  analysis.  I  firmly  believe 
that  grants  should  be  given  for  the  broad 
purpose  of  education  itself,  both  con- 
stiniction  and  operation.  We  should  rec- 
ofiiiize  that  capital  costs  are  part  of  an- 
nual expense  of  schools.  This  would  be 
simpler,  and  fairer.  It  would  be  consist- 
ent with  our  stated  intent  to  permit  no 
Federal  interference  in  local  school  oper- 
ation 

We  should  look  to  the  years  ahead. 
The  decisions  we  make  here  will  influ- 
ence our  course  of  action  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  invite  the  Members  to  support  the 
amendment  I  will  offer  to  broaden  the 
purpose  of  this  act  to  include  not  only 
•construction"  but  also  "operation,"  and 
to  define  "operation"  as  the  costs  of  all 
necessary  personnel,  utilities,  materials 
and  supplies,  and  maintenance. 

Mr  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minut.es  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  KiNGl. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  pleasure  at  this  time  in  giving  my 
full  support  to  H.R.  10128,  the  School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1960. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  recently  brought 
into  sharp  review,  and  that  this  review 


has  been  provoked  in  part,  at  leas^,  by 
the  phenomenal  educational  progress  of 
the  U.S.S.R.    One  writer  recently  sta^d 
that  the  emergence  of  Russia  from  i>e 
wheelbarrow  age  to  the  atomic  age  in  oi^ 
generation   is   the   greatest   miracle    c 
modern  times.    This  miracle  was  largeli 
the  result  of  a  stepped-up  educational 
system,  whose  scope  and  tempK)  possibly 
have  not  been  matched  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  aSter 
recently  sending  some  of  its  top  edu- 
cators to  Russia  to  investigate  the  latter  s 
educational  system,  made  an  oflBcial  re- 
port to  this  Nation  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Soviet  Commitment  to  Educa- 
tion "  They  there  pointed  out  that, 
while  our  people  were  spending  less  than 
4  percent  of  their  gross  national  product 
for  education,  the  Riissians  were  spend- 
ing from  10  jjercent  to  15  percent.  The 
American  educators  deplored  the  large 
number  of  inferior  and  neglected  Amer- 
ican schools,  and  contrasted  them  with 
their  Russian  counterparts,  which  were 
receiving  the  veiT  best  that  Russia  could 
provide.  One  portion  of  the  report  con- 
cluded with  the  words: 

Clearly  the  Soviet  Union  Is  bent  oi^  over- 
taking and  surpassing  us  a*  a  world  power, 
and  it  propow's  to  use  education  as  one  of 
the  primary  means  of  obtaining  this  objec- 
tive. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if 
we  were  to  regard  this  healthy  self- 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  as  notliing  more  than  a  spontane- 
ous reaction  tx)  the  goading  and  prodding 
of  our  rivals,  prompted  by  injured  pride 
or  humiliation. 

I,  personally,  am  interested  in 
strengthening  our  educational  system, 
not  because  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  our 
outstripping  the  Russians,  but  because 
education  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
democratic  process.  As  someone  said: 
"Among  the  uneducated,  democracy  is 
nothing  more  than  the  consenstis  of 
ignorance." 

Moreover,  it  would  be  unforttmate  if 
the  publicity  which  we  have  recently 
given  to  the  Russian  system  were  to  re- 
sult in  our  changing  our  own  basic  phi- 
losophy of  education.  There  is  nothing 
miraculous  about  the  Russian  educa- 
tional system,  as  such.  Ours  is  far  su- 
perior, as  a  system,  and  it  is  far  more 
compatible  with  the  democratic  proc- 
esses, while  theirs  is  not.  What  makes 
Russian  education  so  effective  is  that  the 
Russians  take  it  so  seriously,  and  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  so  generously  and  per- 
sistently for  its  improvement. 

In  discussing;  our  system  of  education, 
therefore,  I  am  not  prompted  by  any 
spirit  of  self-disparagement.  After  all, 
I  am  a  product  of  the  American  public 
school  system,  and  am  myself  a  former 
teacher.  Moreover.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  academic  tradition  of  my 
own  State,  Utah,  and  of  the  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  of  its  teachers  wno,  in 
many  instances,  have  declined  positions 
of  greater  emolument  to  stay  at  their 
post  of  duty.  I  beUeve  it  to  be  beyond 
dispute  that  our  educational  system  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
America's  becoming  the  foremost  in- 
dustrial power  of  the  world,  and   the 
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fovrfnost  spokesman  of  free  natrons 
ev^V»here.  The  very  excellence  of  our 
a(/demic  record,  however — which,  I 
jht  add,  has  been  immeasurably  im- 
Foved  by  an  infusion  of  brains  imported 
rem  foreign  countries — has  tended  t« 
flind  us  to  some  serious  blemishes  and 
jeficiencies,  which  are  t)ecoming  more 
ipparent  with  every  pasj.ing  day. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
[Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
since  the  committee  was  formed  16 
months  ago.  during  which  time  I  have 
heard  much  testimony  about  the  star- 
tling Russian  advances.  Dr.  Edward 
Tjller,  the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
recently  stated  that  the  Russians  now 
had  so  much  momentum,  educationally 
speaking,  and  that  the  sands  of  time  had 
run  so  far.  that  there  was  nothing  we 
could  now  do  to  prevent  their  becom- 
ing, within  the  near  future,  the  un- 
challenged world  leaders  in  all  major 
scientific  disciplines 

According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  following  tabulation 
shows  the  estimated  numbers  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 


VQ|S- 


1.  Kmnber  of  pi 

neats<UH) 

2.  Asiraal  iHMuhw  «t  engineering 

eri»''.uutes  :i9"?ti. , 
8.  Ilol«lem   of    *ilv»ii«><l    ilM-n-ees 
dUsW}  I  Pta.  J>.  in  ttw  liuMd 
.~t.ues,    k.iiiili'l.a    or    doctor 
n.idk  iTi  th«  t  .^.S.R.): 

K  nirineertng 

I'liy^ical  auU  matbeniaticjU 

•rlenrrs 
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As  good  as  our  system  may  be,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  naked  indisputable 
facts  are  that  many  of  our  students  are 
not  now  receivm?  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  minimum  educational  entitle- 
ment far  an  enlightened  democracy,  and 
that  many  millions  more  &jre  achieving 
far,  far  less  than  the  full  lealization  of 
their  academic  potential. 

Better  education  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  partisan  issue.  On  May  24. 
1959,  President  Eisenhower's  own  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  formally  re- 
ported to  the  Nation  the  results  of  its 
exhaustive  research  into  the  educational 
problem  confronting  this  Nation. 
Among  other  things  it  stated  the  foUow- 

It  is  riglit  Hnd  It  Is  necessary  that  we 
t5houUl  expend  great  effort  and  resotirce*  In 
iirder  ttiat  every  American  child  shall  have 
■he  oppKJTtranlTy  for  the  10.  15.  or  even  the 
'.10  years  of  formal  educational  experience 
required  to  give  him  full  command  of  his 
intellectual  pwwers  and  enable  him  to  live 
a  rich  and  fruitful  life.  •  •  •  There  is  much 
more  to  learn  than  there  wa.i  100  years  ago. 
iind  hence  the  learning  process  mast  be 
made  more  elBclent  at  every  level.  •  •  •  But 
at  this  p>oint  we  face  the  distressing  fact  that 
{;cx)d  teachers  are  now  In  short  supply  In 
ull  fields  and  at  all  levels  and  that  they  sre 
irolng  to  be  in  sbortar  stippty  in  tbe  future. 
At  the  college  and  unirersity  level,  temcbars 
•*lth  Ph.  D   degrees  are  important  because  of 


that  more  extunded  training  in  scholarship 
and  reaeancb.  In  the  recent  past  acme  40 
percent  of  sucli  faculties  have  held  Ph  D  s. 
but  the  prosp-'cts  for  the  future  are  that 
there  will  be  \  further  decline.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  In  1956,  esti- 
mated that  we  must  have  300.000  or  more 
new  college  teichers  by  1970  if  we  are  to 
Tceep  pace  With  our  needs  Prospects  for  flU- 
tiig  even  U  percent  of  these  positions  with 
Ph  D.  recipients  are  verj-  slim. 
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then  points  out  that  this 
•nding  approximately  $15 
jcation.  which  represents 
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quality    It    would    be    more 
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ent  in  education  is  probably 

er  than  an  extravagant  goal 

If  we  ate  to  fulfill  the  admini.-^tration's 
own  recommendation  that  we  double  our 
educatiorial  e  Tort,  then  the  $325  million 
a  year  far  3  years,  provided  for  by  the 
present  bill,  riust  be  considered  as  only 
a  modest  sta  t.  It  amounts  to  about  2 
percent  of  the  recommended  minimum 
increase  In  school  appropriations. 

It  is  sincerely  argued  by  .^ome  that  the 
respon-sibllity  for  education  resides  ex- 
clusively with  the  States  and  local  school 
districts,  and  that  the  Federal  Govei-n- 
ment  should  not  enter  into  this  realm 
of  governimcr.  :al  activity. 

Permit  me  to  deal  briefly  with  this 
argument.  I  approach  it  with  respect, 
and  even  witl,  reverence,  because  its  ad- 
vocates aj"e  m  :)tivated  by  a  lofty  political 
ideology  nhicii  I  share.  From  my  youth 
I.  too.  have  teen  taught  to  deplore  the 
need  for  excewvely  centralized  govern- 
mental a^ithoity,  and  for  the  armies  of 
faceless,  .anoi.ymous  Federal  function- 
aries whose  j'osition  too  often  renders 
♦^hem  insansit;ve  to  the  individualities  of 
local  conjmui.ities  and  to  the  feelings 
and  the  need.-  of  the  individual  citizens 
of  this  land. 

I  have  ofteii  said  that  a  counti-y  that 
knows  no  acacemic  freedom  is  a  country 
in  which  no  lover  of  truth  would  care 
to  live. 

Lf  I  fell  tha  t  the  School  Construction 
Assistance  Act  of  1960  would  impinge 
even  sliplitly  upon  the  rights  of  each 
State  and  community  to  deterinine  what 
its  schools  should  teach,  and  how  they 
should  teach  i:,  I  would  now  oppo.se  the 
mea,<;ure  as.  I  i'm  sure,  the  great  majority 
of  the  teacher;  in  my  district  would  want 
me  to  do. 

I  have  cxajoined  this  bill  caiefuUy. 
I  have  studied  the  history  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  edjcation.  I  am  convinced 
that  restriction  upon  academic  freedom 
is  not  here  an  issue.  I  join  my  friends 
who  raise  and  defend  the  banner  of  aca  - 
demic  freedom.  I  pledge  myself  to  fight 
that  fi.ght  wh>M-ever  it  is  waged,  but  I 
assure  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  oc- 
casion IS  not  row. 

Let  me  rep«i.t.  this  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part.san  issue.  There  was  no 
man  in  oiir  time,  or  any  time,  for  that 
matter,  who  v,a£  more  honestly  and  lu- 
teliigently  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  American  principles  of  mtellectual 
freedom  than  was  the  late  Senator  Rob- 


ert A  Taft  This  great  American  in 
1948.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  original  position  that  he 
had  previou.sly  taken  opposing  Federal 
aid  to  education  had  been  incorrect,  and 
endorsed  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
mea.sui-e  then  pendinc  befoie  Congress. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  a.s  rei)orted 
in  the  Conckcssional  Record,  he  otated: 

Pnur  years  ago  I  opposed  the  then  pending 
bin  on  this  subject  ( Federal  BSPlRtance  to 
education),  but  in  the  course  of  tliat  debate 
it  became  so  apparent  tbat  many  children  in 
the  United  States  were  left  without  educa- 
tion, and  then  i:  became  apparent,  upon 
further  study,  that  that  wa^  not  the  fault 
apparently  of  the  States  where  they  lived, 
but  rather  of  the  financial  abilities  of  the 
States,  that  I  could  see  no  way  to  meet  the 
condition  which  r'>w  exists  regarding  llllt- 
9T&CJ  In  the  United  -States  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  wltho'U  Federal 
aasistance  •  •  •.  I  feel  strongly  thxit  in  the 
fields  of  education,  health,  housiug.  and  re- 
lief the  Federal  Ocvernment  ha*  a  secoud.uy 
obligation. 

I  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  thLs 
distinuui&hed  leinier  of  the  Senate.  I 
ayree  that  it  is  the  primary-  duty  of  the 
local  communities  to  educate  their  clul- 
dren.  The  citizens'  sense  of  local  re- 
sponsibility should  not  be  dulled  by  Fed- 
eral large.sse  in  the  form  of  unneeded 
subsidies  and  grants.  Bui  where  it  be- 
comes apparent,  as  it  now  does,  that 
many  local  communities  literally  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  .support  a  first - 
clas.s  edticational  system,  and  where  it  is 
also  apparent  that  the  restilling  intel- 
lectual poverty  inevitably  tends  to  .«;pread 
itself  acro.sK  the  and.  ti ailing  after  it  a 
wake  of  physical  ^xiverty,  crime,  and  .so- 
cial unrest,  and  when  It  can  be  seen  as 
clearly  as  the  ri.sin«  sun  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  mu.si  ultimately  pay.  in  a 
thousand  ways,  the  price  of  ignorance, 
wherever  it  is  found,  then  I  realize  that 
we  must  invoke  ."^ome  kind  of  an  equaliz- 
ing principle  b>-  which  all  American  chil- 
dien  may  be  assured  a  good  .souiid  edu- 
cation. The  Federal  Government  is  the 
only  ageno'  equipped  to  apply  this 
equalization  principle  on  a  national 
.scale.  Most  States  are  well  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  utilizing  State  funds  to 
partially  equalize  diffei-ences  among 
counties  within  the  State  Why.  then, 
should  we  not  utilize  the  P^ederal  Oov- 
ernment  to  brinu  about  at  lea,st  a  paitial 
and  very  benrficisl  equalization  on  a  na- 
tional scale' 

Incidentally,  the  State  of  Utah  is  a 
particularly  ;,'ood  example  of  the  .succe.ss- 
ful  operation  of  this  equalization  prin- 
ciple, on  a  statewide  basis.  We  have 
school  distrlct.s  in  our  State  which  have 
been  ble.ssod  with  a  certain  amount  of 
wealth  in  the  form  of  mines,  factories, 
mills,  .smelters,  and  industrial  com- 
plexes The  assej^sed  value  of  the.se  in- 
stallations is  substantial.  All  too  fre- 
quently, however,  many,  and  sometimes 
most,  of  the  thou.iands  of  men  who  op- 
erate these  installations  Uve  in  other 
districts,  or  even  other  counties.  The 
latter  may  find  tliemselves  with  many 
modest  liomes.  but  with  little  el.se  by 
way  of  taxable  real  estate.  Through  the 
application  of  the  equalization  piuiciple 
all  school  districl.s  m  the  State  have 
been  able  to  shar>.  in  part,  the  wealth 
of  the  few  affluent  districts,   and   have 


been  able  to  provide  for  all  the  children 
of  our  State  a  hijh  general  level  of 
education. 

It  must  be  emphiisized  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  equalization  plan  is  not  to 
achieve  absolute  uriformlty  throughout 
the  State.  That  would  discourage  indi- 
vidual districts  from  putting  forth  more 
than  that  effort  netessary  to  attain  the 
minimum.  The  purpose  of  the  equaliza- 
tion plan  is  to  make  certain  that  no  child 
in  the  State  of  Utali  will  be  deprived  of 
a  sound  education  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  born  in  a  .school  district 
which  has  no  valuable  taxable  real 
estate.  This  baaic  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Utah's 
school  system.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  equally  valid  when  ap- 
plied nationwide. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  system  to 
effectuate  complete  aniformity  through- 
out the  Nation.  That  would  be  going  too 
far.  We  are  talkini^  only  about  a  sys- 
tem to  raise  the  national  standards  gen- 
erally, and  to  raise  those  of  the  poorer 
States  particularly  ip  to  an  acceptable 
national  minimum. 

According  to  the  formula  developed  by 
the  National  Education  Association,  we 
sliould  be  spending  annually  an  average 
of  $540  per  pupil  lor  education.  Tlie 
facts  are  that  the  Nation  is  now  spend- 
ing an  average  of  $310  per  pupil  The 
figures  for  our  individual  States  range 
from  $540  per  pupil,  for  New  York,  do\*'n 
to  the  incredibly  low  figure  of  $132  for 
Mississippi 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  however, 
simply  does  not  have  the  financial  capa- 
bility of  bringing  its  per  capita  expendi- 
ture up  to  Uie  recommended  minimum. 
or  even  to  the  national  average.  And 
yet  it  must  be  noted  that  Mississippi  is 
currently  putting  forth  a  much  greater 
relative  educational  effort  than  is  New 
York.  Mississippi's  per  capita  residual 
Income — that  Is,  income  left  to  individ- 
uals after  deductinp  taxes  and  cost  of 
necessaries — averages  $418  for  each 
school-age  child,  an  income  smaller  than 
New  York's  armual  e.cpenditure  per  child 
for  education.  Of  this  income.  Missis- 
sipplans  spend  $132  i)er  child  for  educa- 
tion, or  almost  30  pexent.  By  compari- 
son, per  capita  residual  income  in  New 
York  is  $5,956.  for  each  school-age 
child,  of  which  amount  only  6  percent 
is  spent  for  education 

It  Is  demonstrable  that  in  many  local 
communities,  particularly  the  so-called 
bedroom  communities,  where  many  fam- 
ilies, particularly  young  families,  live, 
but  in  which  no  large  industrial  instal- 
lations are  located,  it  would  be  an  abso- 
lute financial  impossibility  to  raise 
enough  money  to  me<t  the  minimum  ed- 
ucational needs  of  tliat  community.  If 
they  attempted  to  do  so.  through  in- 
creasing local  property  tax  levies,  the 
inhabitants  would  simply  move  out. 
They  could  not  carrv'  the  load. 

The  State  of  Utah  olTers  an  interest- 
ing case  study.  Utah's  traditional  love 
for  academic  excellence,  even  during 
early  pioneer  days  when  cultural  refine- 
ments were  achieved  only  through  pro- 
digious effort  and  .sacrifice,  has  been 
noted  by  contemporary  educational  his- 
torians.   Utah  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 


it  ranks  third  among  the  sisterhood  of 
States  in  the  relative  effort  put  forth 
for  education.  Yet  irrefutable  statistics 
show  that  Utah  is  now  spending  $60  a 
year  less  p>er  pupil  than  the  average 
which  is  spent  nationally.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  while  Utah  has  one  of 
the  highest  birth  rates,  perhaps  the 
highest  birth  rate,  among  the  50  States. 
It  does  not  have  the  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  industry  and  capital  that  the 
wealthier  States  have.  And  so.  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Utah  is 
spending  $24  million  a  year  for  school 
construction,  and  notwithstanding  the 
further  fact  that  Utah  school  districts 
have  increased  their  bonded  indebted- 
ness 800  percent  since  1946.  we  are  still 
faced  with  a  serious  classroom  shortage. 
Many  of  Utah's  schools  are  on  double 
shifts.  Gi-anite  School  District,  for 
example  has  had  a  total  of  31  double 
.shift  .schedules  at  various  schools  since 
1952  Its  kindergartens  have  been  lim- 
ited to  6  weeks  during  the  summer,  and 
every  fii-st  grade  has  been  placed  on  a 
double  shift,  each  limited  to  3  hours  per 
day.  The  operation  and  maintenance 
budgets,  out  of  which  Utah  teachers  are 
paid,  have  been  eroded  by  construction 
demands  in  the  faster  growing  districts, 
and  our  teachers  are  con.sequently  the 
poorest  paid  pi-ofessional  persons  in  the 
State 

Many  other  Utah  school  districts  have 
their  troubles.  I  want  to  read,  for 
example,  a  letter  from  J.  Easton  Parratt, 
superintendent  of  Utah's  Murray  City 
Schools,  which  I  believe  strikingly  de- 
scribes the  financial  difficulties  which 
many  of  the  urban  and  suburban  dis- 
tiicts  of  Utah  and  other  States  face,  and 
will  continue  to  face  as  our  papulation 
doubles  over  the  next  40  years.  Super- 
intendent PaiTatt's  letter  observes; 

Deae  Congressman  King  :  We  have  not 
made  it  a  practice  to  go  to  Washington  with 
all  of  our  problems.  Inasmuch  as  you  have 
asked  for  our  financial  status,  we  will  be 
pleitsed   to  briefly  present  it  to  you. 

As  you  Know  we  are  in  a  rapidly  growing 
area  As  a  result,  we  have  resorted  to  vari- 
ous means  to  try  to  keep  up  with  our  school 
construction  needs  All  of  our  first  grades 
are  presently  on  double  sessions.  So  far.  by 
using  every  nook  and  corner  we  have  been 
able  to  get  by  without  further  double  ses- 
sions. We  have  classes  on  the  stage,  in  the 
hails,  entrance  vestibules,  and  so  forth. 
Even  with  this,  we  expect  to  have  to  go  to 
additional  classes  on  double  session  before 
next  year  is  over. 

Fortunately  for  us.  we  have  received  con- 
siderable State  help  We  are  bonded  to  the 
constitutional  limit  of  IC  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
selling  our  bonds.  Our  trouble  comes  in  not 
being  able  to  meet  the  payments  of  the 
ixjnds  already  sold  and  still  keep  buUdlng 
for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  chUdren. 
Even  with  our  heavy  local  effort  and  the  help 
from  the  State,  we  are  falling  further  and 
further  behind  More  unsatisfactory  spaces 
are  being  used  and  more  students  are  placed 
in  each  classroom.  We  often  have  40  stu- 
dents In  a  classroom  We  must  receive  more 
State  or  Federal  help  if  we  are  to  provide 
schools  for  our  children.  I  have  partici- 
pated In  several  studies  of  the  school  build- 
ing needs  in  Utah.  Every  study  comes  up 
with  such  a  large  figure  It  surprises  our 
people.  I  am  convinced  the  accumulated 
need  In  UtAh  in  now  so  great  that  the  State 
cannot  meet  these  needs.  Each  year  the 
needs   become  accumulatively   greater   even 


with  riur  State  bonds  Thus.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Federal  Government  will  yjln  a 
partnership  with  the  local  and  the  8ta-«s  In 
providing  the  buildings  we  desperately  need 
on  a  grant  basi,^  without  strings  attdubed 
as  provided  in  H.R.  1012S.  This  is  the  CQly 
basis  that  will  be  of  any  help  to  us. 

We  surely  appreciate  your  Interest  in  tJi^ 
serious  problem  f^nd  hope  Congress  will  taie 
some   steps    to   start   helping    to   correct   i 
The  amount  provided  In  the  bill  is  relatlvel\ 
small  compared  to  our  needs.     We  could  us« 
the    whole    allotment    for    Utah    in    Murray 
alone.     Nevertheless,    it    is    a   start    and    we 
will  be  grateful  for  even  this  small  amount. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  does 
not  pose  a  tlireat  to  academic  freedom. 
Those  who  suggest  that  it  does  talk  as 
though  Federal  assistance  were  some 
brand  new  principle.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  Federal  aid  to 
education  ever  since  the  Constitution 
was  ratified,  and  even  before.  "Hie 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785  specified 
the  manner  in  which  the  western  lands 
should  be  sui-veyed,  and  stipulated  that 
there  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  number 
16  of  every  township  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools  within  said  town- 
ship.' Even  that  far  back  it  was  recog- 
iTized  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
eveiy  light  and,  in  fact,  a  resp>onsibility 
to  give  encouragement  to  local  school 
construction  and  maintenance  through 
grants  in  aid.  The  above  enabling  act 
became  the  pattern  for  all  States,  and 
territories  subsequently  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  1862,  signed  into  law  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln — the  act 
which  established  Federal  support  for 
land -grant  colleges?  Can  anyone  val- 
idly argue  that  our  many  splendid  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  straitjacketed  in 
their  academic  pursuits?  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917. 
creating  federally  sp>onsored  vocational 
.schools,  which  act  has  been  revamped 
and  brought  up  to  date  no  less  than  five 
times  since  its  original  enactment? 

Certainly  no  one  can  overlook  our 
GI  educational  bills,  through  which  mil- 
lions of  deserving  veterans  have  received 
an  education.  Has  anyone  seriously 
argued  that  these  federally  granted  GI 
benefits  encroached  upon  academic 
freedom?  May  I  add  that  for  10  years 
I  taught  commercial  law  in  an  institu- 
tion which  received  GI  benefit  payments. 
I  can  categorically  deny,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ever  sought  to  influence  me 
directly  or  indirectly  in  what  I  taught. 
The  Federal  Government  was  interested 
only  in  seeing  that  the  money  was  spent 
in  the  maimer  provided  by  law.  The 
law  itself  contained  no  provision  which 
could  be  construed  as  a  threat  to  aca- 
demic freedom,  and  anyone  who  inti- 
mates that  it  did  either  is  intentionally 
misleading  the  pubUc  or  is  tragically 
uninformed. 

Some  of  the  most  imp>ortant  scientific 
re.search  in  our  country  is  carried  out 
today  under  research  contracts  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  om-  various 
universities.  In  fact,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  research  and  development 
done  in  this  country'  today  is  accom- 
plished under  Federal  sponsorship,  in 
one  form  or  another.     This  sponsorship 
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unqiifstionably  has  helped  to  make  us 
the  greatest  scientific  nation  in  the 
worB.  M  the  Federal  Oovernment  were 
to  leithdraw  from  this  field,  includine; 
Federal  grants  for  university  research. 
tl::^  backbone  of  our  scientific  pioneering 
eflbrt  would  be  broken,  and  we  would 
^ickly  sink  to  second -cla.ss  status  in 
^ience  and  technology. 

Under  the  program  designed  to  aid 
federally  impacted  areas,  hundreds  of 
unions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  out 
throughout  the  United  States  to  local 
school  districts.  There  are  eight  fed- 
erally impacted  districts  in  Utah.  I 
look  occasion  last  year  to  write  to  the 
.superintendents  of  these  eight  districts, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
grants  they  received  infringed  in  any 
degree  upon  their  control  of  the  local 
schools.  Their  letters  to  me  indicated 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  infringe- 
ment. 

The  5.000  delegates  to  the  recent  NEA 
Representative  Assembly  approved  the 
following  proposition: 

Although  control  of  educatic  n  should  re- 
main In  the  hands  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties, the  association  believes  XiaX  the  Federal 
Oovernment  should  share  with  these  au- 
thorities a  greater  responsibilit>  for  financial 
support  of  education. 

I  concur  with  this  statement.  I  agree 
that  the  initiative  in  education  must 
always  originate  with  the  locnl  communi- 
ties. I  agree  that  we  do  not  want  a  na- 
tional department  of  education  whose 
puiTX)se  it  Is  to  prescribe  national  cur- 
ricula for  all  local  communities.  This 
would  be  stultifying,  and  repugnant  to 
the  principle  of  unlimited  acEidemic  free- 
dom which  has  given  both  strength  and 
sparkle  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  this  is  not  going  to  happen.  The 
ver-'  nature  of  the  .school-community 
relationship  will  not  let  it  happen.  Fed- 
eral participation  in  school  financing  will 
not  lead  to  Federal  usurpation  of  school 
management  in  the  future,  any  more 
than  it  has  led  to  it  in  the  past.  Com- 
munities will  never  yield  this  right  to 
administer  their  schools.  Local  interest 
in  educating  is  not  waning,  and  will  not 
wane,  and  the  communities  themselves 
will  never  jield  the  initiative  in  educa- 
tion. This  is  because  the  schools  sen'e 
what  all  communities  hold  to  be  their 
greatest  and  dearest  asset — their  chil- 
dren. Because  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  parents,  the  schools  will 
always  command  more  deep  citizen  in- 
terest than  will  any  other  institutions  of 
government. 

But  the  closeness  of  the  school-com- 
munity relationship  does  not  mean  that 
the  quality  of  American  education  is 
purely  a  local  concern.  Many  of  our 
problems  are  both  local  and  national  in 
character,  and  education  has  clearly  be- 
come this  kind  of  a  problem. 

Ii  must  be  remembered,  for  example, 
tha'.  our  national  security  in  the  long 
view  rests  finnly  upon  the  quality  of  our 
education.  Rapid  changes  in  transporta- 
tion and  military  science  have  shrunk  the 
world  until  the  geographic  barriers 
which  have  shielded  this  country  from 
iavu.sion  and  armihilation  in  the  past 
have  disappeared  almost  entirely.  We 
hav?  also  passed  the  day  when  we  could 


depend  upon  the  sheer  weight  of  our 
natural  and  industrial  resources  to  guar- 
antee our  ultimate  victory.  Our  security 
today  rests  primarily  upon  the  human 
resource.  It  rests  upon  our  people,  and 
upon  the  quality  of  the  institutions  we 
establish  to  develop  to  their  limits  the 
spiritual  find  intellectual  qualities  of  our 
people.     ! 

In  the  instance  of  our  schools,  then, 
local  weajcnessf's  become  national  weak- 
nesses. Poorl;.  equipped  and  poorly 
staffed  school;,  in  any  communities,  in 
any  of  the  50  States,  become  chinks  in 
the  national  armor. 

The  Ls^ie  be: ore  us  is  not  to  resolve  the 
contest  between  Federal  Government 
and  State  or  local  .government.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  join  hands  with  State  and 
local  guveinnicnt  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  solve  a  problem  which  is  botii  local 
and  Tiational  m  character.  No  one  wants 
local  govBinmfnts  to  be  extmgui.^hed  or 
crushed.  They  are  still  expected  to  exer- 
cise their  miti&tive  and  leadership.  The 
basic  prmciple  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
mcentivee  for  States  to  put  forth  greater 
effort.  Where  this  incentive  pattern  has 
been  employed  in  other  programs  of  gov- 
ernmental activity — for  example,  con- 
struction of  sewage-disp>osal  facilities — 
.t  has  been  shown  that  the  States  and 
local  communi:ies  have  been  stimulated 
into  exerting  initiative  and  effort  which, 
in  many  cases,  they  did  not  exert  prior  to 
the  creation  of  these  programs.  And  so. 
instead  of  its  being  true  that  Federal 
grants-in-aid  on  an  mcentive  basis 
stultify  and  enleeble  the  States  and  local 
communities,  the  facts  are  exactly  the 
reverse:  They  cncouiage  and  strengthen 
local  activity. 

May  I  propound  the  challenge  voiced 
by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in  a  recent  maga- 
zine article : 

Thf*  wc>rry  of  thuikers  today  is  whether 
Americana,  und'^-reducated  and  overenter- 
talned.  tossing  easefully  but  restlessly  in 
what  Reiahold  I.lebuhr  calls  a  state  of  ao- 
phlsticate0  %ule;  irity  are  still  capable  of 
discharguig  thei.-  moral  duty  as  cUiaiens  to 
their  c  auitry  and  to  the  world  they  Uve  in. 

This  bill  before  us  is  extremely  modest, 
and  will  accomplish  no  educational  mir- 
acle. But  It  will  help.  Instead  of  raising 
ideological  arguments  which  have  no  ap- 
plication to  the  facts  of  the  case.  let  us 
get  on  with  the  job  which  we  all  know 
has  to  be  done:  to  infuse  a  new  strength 
and  vitality  into  our  educational  system, 
to  the  end  that  we  might  be  able  to  hon- 
estly tell  our  chJdren  that  we  have  given 
ihem  the  best  education  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

I  conclude  with  the  thoughtful  words 
of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  who  said: 

In  the  oonditicns  of  modern  life  the  rule 
is  absolut*:  The  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  Intelligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all 
your  Wit,  aot  all  your  victories  on  land  or  at 
sea,  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today 
we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science 
will  have  moved  lorward  yet  one  more  step, 
and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judg- 
ment whldh  will  hen  be  pronounced  on  the 
uneducated. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt!. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  PLinoi  and  to  concur  in 
much  of  what  he  has  said.  Tomorrow, 
when  the  bill  i.s  b<'mg  read  under  the  5- 
minutc  rule,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALrl  will  offer  a;;  a  substitute  H.R.  22. 
I  like  this  measure  particular  for  two 
rea.sons:  First,  because  of  the  fact  I 
think  it  docs  a  mere  thorough  job  in  the 
field  of  education:  and  second,  because 
it  includes  the  \ery  vital  part  which 
would  allow  the  States  to  decide  what 
portion  of  the  fur;ds  which  they  receive 
should  bo  spent  for  construction  or  for 
teachers"  salarie.s  I  understand  if  this 
substitute  is  not  in  order  there  will  then 
be  an  amendment  offered  to  the  present 
bill  which  would  give  the  opportunity  to 
include  in  Mr.  Thompson's  bill  the  teach- 
ers' salary  part  of  H.R.  22. 

Mr  THOMPSO.V  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairninn.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  remembers  well  that  in  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
."tupport/vj  the  pro\is!ons  of  H  R.  22,  and 
I  believe  the  gentleman  recognizes  that 
I  still  am  in  support  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  Metcalf  proposal. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  do.  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  very  prac- 
tical way  in  which  he  has  been  able  to 
bring  this  matter  of  school  construction 
before  the  House.  Without  his  effort  it 
would  not  be  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  both  in 
the  .so-called  Metcalf  bill  and  m  the 
Thomp.son  bill  there  ts  stress  laid,  in  the 
purposes  of  both  bills,  on  the  quality  of 
education. 

Now,  quality  of  education  cannot  be 
achieved  by  any  pos.sible  definition  with- 
out including  the  type  of  teaching  which 
is  being  given  to  the  young  people  of 
this  country.  It  carmot  be  s^ainsaid,  I 
believe,  that  on  the  whole,  while  we  know 
we  mu.st  rectify  the  shortage  of  class- 
rooms, at  the  same  time  we  know  that 
even  in  the  State  of  California,  which 
may  not  have  as  serious  a  classroom 
shortage  as  many  other  States,  we  do 
have  a  tremendous  number  of  so-called 
substandard  teachers  actually  teaching 
our  young  people.  Therefore,  it  would 
.seem  to  me  that  any  common -sense 
yardstick  would  certainly  give  any  State 
of  the  Union  the  option  of  deciding  what 
their  greatest  need  was  and  what  the 
ratio  was  so  that  they  could  apply  this 
amomit  of  dollars  or  percentace  to  class- 
rooms and  another  or  the  remaining  per- 
centage to  teachers'  salaries. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  am  opposed  to  both  the  school 
construction  and  the  teachers'  salary  as- 
pect of  this  lesi-slation.  But.  this  argu- 
ment has  always  left  me  a  little  be- 
fuddled. If  we  give  the  aid  to  States 
for  school  construction.  Is  that  not  going 
to  release  comparable  funds  for  teach- 
ers' salaries? 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  want  to 
let  the  gentleman  remain  befuddled,  so 
I  will  try  to  briefly  explain  that  ob- 
viously what  we  are  doing  is  supple- 
menting what  the  C-tates  are  now  doing. 
We  are  not  replacl  ig  any  of  the  funds 
which  the  States  now  are  spending  for 
education.  They  v.ill  need  everything 
they  now  have  plus  what  they  will  be 
able  to  get  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  it  IS  not  ;  question  of  releas- 
ing funds  m  any  mt  nner  whatsoever.  I 
hope  I  have  cleai(d  up  the  matter  a 
little 

Mr  GOODELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILL12R  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROOSETVELT  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  In  10  years  it 
is  estimated,  even  at  the  present  rate, 
we  must  double  the  expenditure  for  ed- 
ucation by  $30  billl(m.  The  real  prop- 
erty tax  takes  $10  b:lhon  at  the  present 
time,  and  imder  the  best  estimate  that 
will  only  give  an  additional  $5  billion. 
Where  is  the  other  $10  billion  to  $15 
bllUon  to  come  fron?  It  must  come 
from  some  Federal  ;iource.  This  seenxs 
to  be  irrefutable  in  connection  with 
our  projected  needs  in  the  next  10  vears. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT  The  gentleman  is 
quite  right  I  simply  want  to  ask  that 
the  Members  give  consideration  to  the 
equally  impoi-tant  need  regarding  teach- 
ers' salaries,  because  a  good  teacher,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  raise  the  quality  of 
the  youth  of  thLs  Nation  even  though 
he  might  not  have  the  best  facilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  facilities 
alone,  without  good  teachers,  will  not 
provide  the  quality  which  I  think  every- 
one recognizes  is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cali'ornia. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  fine 
statement,  and  I  .sh(>uld  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  legislation  authc^rizing  $975  million 
to  the  States  for  construction  of  school 
facilities.  I  have  supported  this  legis- 
lation for  a  long  time  and  last  year  in- 
troduced a  companlcn  to  the  proposed 
School  Support  Act  of  1959  which  was 
H.R.  22. 

Our  first  proposal  (ailed  for  some  $1.1 
billion  in  assistance  )>er  year,  while  the 
legislation  now  before  us  has  been 
trimmed  down  to  $315  million  per  year 
for  3  years.  That  is  the  bill  which  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  June  of  1959.  In 
addition,  that  first  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed the  States  to  xse  Federal  grants 
for  teachers  salaries,  as  well  as  construc- 
tion. 

It  is  hard  to  belie^  e  that  such  trim- 
ming down  is  based  on  a  study  of  the 
actual  needs  of  our  schools.  Public 
school  enrollment  incresised  50  percent 
between  1948  and  1963 — from  24  million 
to  36  million.  Not  only  do  we  have  a 
classroom  deficit  now,  but  our  national 
birth  rate  Indicates  ;hat  we  must  an- 
ticipate a  new  tidal  wave  of  public  school 
enrollment  that  will  make  the  experi- 


ence of  the  past  dozen  years  .seem  modest 
indeed 

To  meet  the  need,  local  district  and 
State  taxes  and  expenditm-es  have  gone 
up  and  up  In  general,  the  total  amount 
of  money  raised  and  spent  on  the  State 
and  local  levels  for  all  purposes  has 
jumped  from  $12  billion  in  1946  to  al- 
most $50  billion  today.  What  Ls  more, 
by  1970  State  and  local  expenditures 
throuKhoul  the  Nation  are  expected  to 
suipa.ss  $85  billion 

IM  contrast,  the  Federal  budget  has 
shown  a  much  more  modest  growth  over 
the  past  decade.  In  simple  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral budtiet  today  is  actually  less  than 
it  was  in  1945  or  1946,  Furthermore, 
to  pile  fact  on  top  of  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  has.  in  this  .same  period  of 
time,  put  into  effect  two  major  and  sev- 
eral minor  tax  cuts 

Then  State  taxes  and  expenditures 
are  ballooning.  Federal  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures are  increasing  at  only  a  mod- 
est rate,  by  comparison.  And  all  the 
while  school  needs  grow  and  grow. 

The  ca.se  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
IS  that  simple, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  also  say  at 
this  time  that  I  fully  support  authoriza- 
tion of  Federal  aid  to  l)e  used  for  teach- 
ers' .salaries  as  well,  for,  when  all  else 
is  said  and  done,  we  must  have  teaching 
personnel  to  man  the  classrooms  we  in- 
tend t-o  construct  through  this  legisla- 
tion. I  intend  jto  support  the  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  will  be  offered 
to  enlarge  the  bill's  purpose  to  give  the 
States  the  alternative  of  using  funds  for 
teacher  salaries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
p>ort  of  this  legislation  with  such  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  do  have  very  many  fine  schools  in  our 
country  in  many  parts  of  our  Nation 
where  they  have  plant  facilities  but  they 
cannot  attract  suflBcient  competent 
teachers  because  of  the  InabiUty  to  pay, 
and  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
showed  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  certainly 
was.  and  I  hope  tomorrow  in  committee 
we  can  consider  it  well. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  critical  domestic  problem  before 
the  United  States  is  education.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
would  deny  the  impxjrtance  of  proper 
public  education  for  our  children,  and 
yet  in  the  Congress  few  issues  have  pro- 
voked such  controversy.  We  agree  as 
to  the  problem,  but  we  battle  over  its 
solution. 

I  have  examined  report  after  report, 
studies  of  private  and  public  groups, 
statements  of  educators  and  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  to  me  there  remains 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  we  face 
a  critical  need  for  adequate  educational 
facilities.  It  cannot  be  done  without 
Federal  support. 


Federal  assistance  to  education  is  not 
novel.  For  years  it  has  existed.  True, 
It  has  largely  existed  or  the  higher  edu- 
cation level.  And  yet  why  do  we  so  fear 
Federal  a.ssistance  at  elementary-  and 
.secondary  levels? 

Technological  changes  demand  greater 
skill.    Population  growth,  increasing  in- 
terdependence of  community  life,  anc  a 
war-threatened  society  on  the  edge  •>f 
space  presents  a  challenge  to  our  educi- 
tional  needs   never   before   expenencet. 
Grow  we  must.     And  with  growth  come 
change.    Let  us  face  up  to  it  and  remem 
ber  that  the  Nation  goes   forward   to- 
ge:her  or  not  at  all. 

A  F'ederal  response  to  national  educa- 
tional needs  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  local  responsibihty.  The 
effort  of  States  and  local  communities  is 
paramount.  The  Federal  Government 
seeks  only  to  pull  together  the  crevices 
and  the  chinks  m  the  walls  of  this  great 
country.  That  is  an  important  function 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Classroom  shortages  are  foremost. 
The  phenomenal  increase  in  school-age 
population  and  the  growing  difficulty  of 
local  communities  to  cope  with  these  de- 
mands cannot  be  ignored.  These  short- 
ages deeply  mvolve  the  national  welfare 
The  number  of  pupils  in  excess  of  normal 
capacity  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  has  reached  the  astound- 
ing figure  of  1,883,000.  This  can  be 
easily  translated  to  mean  that  these 
pupils  are  denied  adequate  educational 
opportunities.  In  every  community  we 
are  witnessing  half-day  sessions  and 
crowded  classrooms.  This  results  in  the 
downgrading  of  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  all.  What  is  more  critical, 
though,  is  the  long-term  results  of  this 
kind  of  inadequacy.  Twenty  years  from 
now  we  could  feel  it  in  the  most  horrify- 
ing ways.  We  could  find  om*selves  out- 
stripped in  every  intellectual  endeavor. 
Be  on  guard  lest  this  occur. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  this 
year  the  President  urged  prompt  action 
to  help  localities  build  schools.  The  rate 
of  construction  continues  to  lag  behind 
enrollments.  The  committee  bill  now 
before  us  is  a  sound  approach  and  I  shall 
vote  for  it.  I  would  not  feel  otherwise 
that  I  was  acting  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  bill,  entitled  "The 
School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
1960,"  establishes  a  vital  premise  which 
we  should  be  ever  mindful  of,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  nefarious  scheme  here, 
as  some  seem  to  contend,  that  our  ac- 
tions here  will  reap  a  shift  in  control  of 
school  policies  and  programs  from  State 
and  local  authorities  to  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. If  I  believed  this  to  be  true 
I  would  vote  against  such  a  proposal. 
Our  efforts  are  designed  to  utilize  a  por- 
tion of  our  national  resources  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  in  their 
efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
school-age  population  and  the  critical 
classroom  shortages. 

The  preamble  of  this  bill  clearly  desig- 
nates in  strong  and  affirmative  language 
that: 

The  formulation  of  policy,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  resides  In  the  St«4tes 
and  local  communities. 
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SiM'-h  enunciation  of  our  purposes 
should  annihilate  any  superficial  con- 
ception of  migration  of  control  from 
State*  and  local  communities  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Th?  enactment  of  this  bill  will  un- 
questionably bring  to  bear  a  new  Federal 
influfnce  on  public  elementary  and  sec- 
oniaiT  education — an  influence  for  ade- 
qi^ie  school  facilities  in  needy  commu- 

ties. 

The  failure  of  enactment  of  this  bill 
Id  also  have  an  influence  on  our  ele- 
mentary    and     secondary    schools — an 

lu£'nce  for  continued  crowding  and 
louble  sessions. 

Neither  enactment  nor  failure  can  re- 
kult  in  any  change  in  the  traditional 
locus  of  control  of  our  schools. 

I  support  enactment  of  the  bill  because 
lof  !.he  obviously  preferable  Federal  in- 
[fluence  which  will  result.  The  Federal 
purpose  Is  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  help  meet  the  immediate  problem. 
This  bill  calls  for  a  Federal  expenditure 
of  S975  million  over  a  span  of  3  years 
It  can  stimulate  a  total  Federal-State 
expenditure  of  $1,625  billion:  $325  million 
in  capital  grants  would  be  made  to  the 
State  education  aerencie.s  for  school  con- 
struction in  the  first  year  and  in  the 
second  and  third  years  the  States  will 
match  the  Federal  grants  on  a  50-50 
basis  Another  feature  incorporated  in 
the  committee  bill  will  allow  the  States, 
at  their  disci-etion.  to  elect  to  accept  and 
match  the  capital  grants,  or  to  receive 
and  match  commitments  to  make  inter- 
est and  principal  payments  on  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  bonds  or  a  combination 
of  t)Oth 

In  order  to  receive  assistance  .sole  ad- 
ministration must  reside  in  the  State 
educational  agency.  Payments  must  be 
distributed  by  the  States  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  State  established 
procedures  whereby  priority  will  be  given 
to  I'Xal  agencies  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  additional  school  facilities  and 
which,  in  terms  of  available  economic 
resources,  are  least  able  to  finance  the 
cost,  of  facilities. 

Adequate  and  equitable  safeguards  are 
provided  to  insure  proper  State  and  lo- 
cal efforts  in  diminishing  their  own  crit- 
ical needs  by  means  of  a  "State  school 
effort  index"  which  will  be  the  State  ex- 
penditure for  .schools  per  school  child 
divided  by  the  personal  income  per 
schx)l  age  child  for  the  State.  To  the 
extent  that  this  State  index  falls  below 
the  national  index,  an  equi\alent  per- 
centage will  be  reduced  from  the  annual 
allotment. 

The  amounts  in  Federal  assistance 
allotted  from  appropriated  funds  to  each 
Sta'.e  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  such 
total  as  the  State  school  age  papulation 
bears  to  the  total  national  school  age 
population.  The  State's  allotment,  if 
unpaid,  will  remain  available  to  it  for  3 
yea.s. 

The  long-standing  impasse  over  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  school  construction  is 
no  longer  a  contest  confined  to  the  nice- 
ties of  academic  debate.  In  the  face  of 
compelling  and  critical  need  it  is  tune 
to  act  and  we  must  do  so  swiftly.  With 
an  {idmixture  of  politics,  group  pressures, 


ideological  debates,  sectional  wrangles, 
and  parliamentar;.-  delay  we  continue  to 
preclude  a  constructive  approach. 
.  The  fact  remains  that  in  the  1959-60 
school  year  the  Nation  was  short  132,400 
public  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
rooms needed  tC'  house  the  1,883.000 
students  enrolled  in  excess  of  normal 
capacity  and  to  replace  obsolete  facili- 
ties. Despite  constixiction  of  63,000  to 
72.000  new  classrooms  per  year  since  the 
1955-56  school  year  the  overall  shortage 
declined  only  slightly.  Despite  a 
stepped-up  construction  effort  the  over- 
all shortage  dropped  a  mere  27.000, 
from  159.000  to  132  400.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York  there  are  some  2,- 
735,000  st^udents  enrolled.  266.000  of 
which  ai-e  m  excess  of  normal  capacity. 
As  of  September  of  last  year  New  York 
had  a  need  for  13.000  additional  class- 
rooms. These  figures  do  not  include  the 
replacement  factor  in  New  York  City, 
which  can  be  safely  estimated  to  be  an 
additional  4.000 — for  a  total  shortage 
of  at  least  14.000. 

This  urgent  necessity  for  prompt  ac- 
tion constiains  me  to  prefer  the  com- 
mittee bUl  over  the  administrations 
debt  sei-vlce  pro:x>sal  which  will  pay 
half  of  the  principal  and  interest  an- 
nually becoming  due  on  bonds  issued  by 
school  districts  \jo  finance  construction. 
Equivalent  commitments  must  be  made 
by  the  States.  Tl".e  difficulty  in  this  pro- 
posal is  that  many  communities  have 
reached  their  con.stitutional  bond  limits 
and  accordingly,  their  participation 
would  be  prevented  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  committee  bill  can  provide  more 
than  40.0(10  classrooms  in  the  next  3 
years.  Under  thi.-  bill  States  would  have 
the  option  to  use  the  debt  service  plan,  as 
proposed  by  the  administration  bill,  if 
they  shouW  prefer  it. 

The  time  for  action  on  school  con- 
struction is  long  past.  Let  us  stop  be- 
ing dilatory  and  do  what  we  must  do 
for  the  good  of  our  count rv  A  well 
educated  youth  is  our  strongest  national 
resource  Let  us  eo  forward  with  the 
soundest  bive,<:tmi-nt  that  we  can  make. 

Mr.  KEARNS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a^  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman    from    Nebraska    (Mr.    Cttn- 

NTNGH.XM  !  . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr  Mat- 
thews i  in  his  constructive  and  inter- 
esting remarks  in  Mondays  Recobd. 
made  reference  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States  last  year 
by  the  House  Education  Subcommittee 

The  response  :rom  the  Governor  of 
Nebra.ska  evidently  indicated  a  strong 
desire  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  Governor  of 
Nebraska  replied  to  a  poll  taken  by  the 
Omaha  World-H»'rald  just  prior  to  the 
Nebraska  primary  election  earlier  this 
month.  To  the  question,  "Do  you  favor 
expanding  Fedenil  aid  to  education?" 
the  Governor  replied.  "No.  ' 

In  addition,  a  1959  survey  by  the  US. 
Office  of  Ekiucation  indicated  Nebraska 
schools  had  a  baclclog  need  of  521  class- 
rooms. A  recent  report  of  the  Nebraska 
Department   of   IrkliKation   shows   that 


570  classrooms  were  built  In  our  State 
in  1959  and  twice  that  number  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1960. 

Nebra.ska  does  not  need  or  want  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  as  the  votes  of 
the  delegation  from  Nebraska  on  this 
bill  will  show 

Mr  GEORGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  views  already  expressed  by  so 
many  of  my  able  colleagues. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come— in  fact 
past  due — when  it  is  crucial  for  us  to 
take  action.  It  has  been  mentioned 
many  times  smce  this  debate  began  that 
we  currently  have  a  backlog  need  for 
132,400  additional  classrooms  in  our  ele- 
nicntaiT  and  secondary  schools.  This  is 
an  alarming  figure  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  adequately  portrays  the  situation  that 
actually  exists.  It  is  easy  to  shrug  off 
the  problem  when  you  merely  look  at  an 
abstract  number  of  missing  classrooms. 

What  I  feel  we  should  concern  our- 
selves with  for  a  moment  is  what  this 
shortage  actually  means  in  terms  of  tlie 
effects  on  our  children.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  estimated  from  the  State 
reports  submitted  to  it  that  there  are 
currently  1  88  million  children  in  excess 
of  normal  cla.ssroom  capacity.  It  has 
been  further  estimated  that  10  million 
students  are  actually  being  penalized  by 
Uiis  shortage.  When  there  are  45  stu- 
dents in  a  classroom  only  15  are  listed 
as  in  excess  of  normal  classroom  capac- 
ity" but  all  45  are  rec'i'iving  inferior  edu- 
cation due  to  the  overcrowding  and  to 
the  consequent  lessening  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher.  This  overcrowding 
means  that  thousands  of  children  can 
attend  school  for  on.y  half  of  the  day, 
and  as  much  a.s  180  5chool  hours  can  be 
lost  to  the  child  through  such  split  .ses- 
sions— almost  2  full  months  of  schooling 
that  the  child  was  entitled  to  have  Or 
it  means  overcrowded  cla.ssrooms  with 
insuCQcient  indi\1dual  attention  and  as- 
.si.stance  from  an  overburdened  teacher. 
Finally,  it  means  thai  thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  attending  classes  In  makeshift 
or  obsolescent  facilities.  To  t)e  even 
more  specific  it  was  reported  last  fall 
that  in  one  city  the  high  school  student^s 
were  attending  cla.'ses  in  tenLs  and 
30.000  of  the  more  than  a  million  public 
school  pupils  in  the  county  were  attend- 
ing clas.ses  in  double  shift.  This  Ls  just 
one  example  of  the  situation  that  exists 
in  some  parts  of  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  realize  that 
10  million  students  represent  almost  one- 
third  of  the  entire  pvablic  school  enroll- 
ment. Certainly,  when  the  problem  is 
considered  from  this  point  of  view— that 
one-third  of  all  our  schoolchildren  are 
being  handicapped  by  this  shoitage — 
we  cannot  dLsnuss  the  matter  lightly  and 
just  say  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  eventually  take  care  of  the 
problem.    Eventually  Is  not  soon  enough. 
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It  .seems  abundantly  clear  to  me  that 
the  States  and  local  areas  will  not  be 
able  to  erase  this  defioit.  Although  they 
have  been  making  record-breaking 
school  construction  efforts  for  the  last 
few  years  they  are  barely  able  to  meet 
each  year's  new  enrolment  and  replace- 
ment needs.  And  all  indications  are 
that  the  State  and  local  governments 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  these  rec- 
ord-breaking efforts.  In  1957-58  they 
were  able  to  build  72,100  new  classrooms. 
In  195a-59  the  figure  dropped  to  70.000. 
For  this  year,  1959-60.  the  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  drop  to  62,700.  Many  States 
cannot  spend  the  funis  requisite  for  an 
adequate  educationa.  system  because 
many  school  districts  ha^e  no  source  of 
taxation  by  which  needed  revenue  can 
be  raised 

An  infusion  of  Federal  Government 
funds  to  assist  our  schools  in  catching  up 
with  this  backlog  i.s  fully  in  keeping  with 
our  tradition  and  our  spirit  as  a  Nation. 
The  President  him.self  explained  the 
philosophy  behind  th.s  approach  in  his 
special  me.s.sage  to  tht  Congress  on  edu- 
cation on  January  12,  1956: 

The  rMp<in6Jbllity  Uy  public  education 
rrsu  '»llh  the  States  i  nd  the  :(Kral  com- 
munities Federal  actl  >n  which  Infringes 
upon  chls  principle  Is  alien  to  f>ur  system 
But  our  history  has  derionstrated  that  the 
Federai  Oovernment,  In  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  people,  can  and  should  help  with 
certain  problems  of  na  lonwlde  scope  and 
concern  when  States  and  communities- 
acting  Independently — cunnot  solve  the  lull 
problem  or  solve   It  rapMly  enough. 

Clearly,  this  is  the  kind  of  situation  we 
face  today  In  cjuslderin?  the  school  class- 
room  shortage. 

Our  State  and  locai  governments  have 
demonstrated  their  im  bility  to  meet  the 
classroom  needs  that  arise  each  year  due 
to  increased  enrollment  and  the  need  for 
replacement  of  obsolete  facilities  If  the 
Federal  Government  will  help  them  to 
erase  this  backlog,  they  may  then  be 
able  to  meet  the  yearly  problem  alone. 

I  would  also  like  to  \oice  m.y  approval 
for  extending  this  bill  to  include  funds 
for  teachers"  salaries  a,  did  the  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate  There  is  an  in- 
disputable shortage  of  qualified  teacht-rs 
across  our  country.  V/ithin  the  ne.xt  5 
years  3.300  additional  teachers  will  be 
needed  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  alone 
We  cannot  hope  to  attract  more  qualified 
individuals  into  the  teaching  profe.ssion 
unless  the  .salary  level  is  raised :  and  the 
State  and  local  governrient^  cannot  con- 
centrate on  raising  teachers'  salaries 
when  they  are  forced  to  devote  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  their  budgets  to  at- 
tempting to  provide  enough  classrooms 
to  house  their  students.  I  feel  that  we 
must  ajssist  both  with  construction  and 
with  teachers'  salaries  at  least  until  the 
backlog  of  construction  needs  are  erased. 

The  primary  objection  raised  to  any 
propo.sal  for  Federal  funds  for  classroom 
construction  and  teat  hers'  salaries  is 
that  such  a  measure  wjuld  lead  to  Fed- 
eral control  of  educatiDn.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  consider  this  propo- 
sition. For  over  10  years  we  have  been 
allocating  funds  for  classroom  construc- 
tion and  for  GE>erating  expen.ses — which 
includes  teachers'  sala-ies — under  Pub- 
lic   Laws    815    and    874.      Surely    these 


should  be  good  test  cases  for  whether 
this  type  of  assistance  does  indeed  lead 
to  Federal  control.  Prior  to  serving  in 
the  Congress  I  worked  as  regional  attor- 
ney approving  applications  under  these 
laws,  and  I  never  saw  any  evidence  of 
the  "creeping  Federal  control"  which  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  would  have  us  be- 
lieve must  necessarily  follow.  Further- 
more, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  University  of  Alabama's  College  of 
Education  recently  conducted  a  survey 
by  means  of  a  questionnaire  submitted 
to  a  cross-section  of  school  superin- 
tendents in  more  than  3  000  school  dis- 
tricts receiving  assistance  under  these 
two  laws.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the 
superintendents  felt  that  this  aid  had 
not  constituted  a  threat  to  State  and 
local  control;  5  percent  termed  the  threat 
"little";  and  2  percent  were  undecided. 
None  of  the  superintendents  considered 
the  threat  great 

The  interests  of  national  defense,  the 
danger  of  the  Communist  threat,  of  the 
need  for  an  expanding  economy,  and  of 
the  need  for  maximum  development  of 
each  individual  citizen  demand  that  we 
strive  to  give  each  of  our  students  the 
best  possible  educational  opportunity. 
They  certainly  are  not  receiving  this 
opportunity  when  they  must  be  taught 
in  overcrowded,  obsolete  classrooms,  on 
double  shifts,  or  by  overworked  teach- 
ers. No  better  investment  can  be  made 
than  in  the  education  of  American 
youth.  It  is  an  investment  in  the  future 
to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  this  legislation  as  in  the 
best  Interest  both  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  individual  citizen.  It 
is  vital  and  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  discussing  today,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  us  during  this  .session 
of  Congress. 

H.R.  10128  provides  for  Federal  assLst- 
aiice  in  the  construction  of  new  schools, 
and  is  a  long-awaited  answer  to  the  need 
for  more  classrooms  and  other  school 
facilities.  Numerous  individuals  and 
organizations  m  tins  country,  represent- 
ing all  sef;ments  of  our  society,  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Tills  is  not  a  new  concept.  The 
Federal  Government  over  the  years  has 
entered  into  various  fields  in  an  effort 
to  provide  financial  support,  and  in  fact 
has  extended  financial  a.ssistance  for 
education  in  the  past  in  the  form  of 
school  lunches,  vocational  education 
programs,  research  and  fellowship 
grants,  et  cetera — all  without  resultant 
Federal  control. 

Here  in  our  great  country  we  are  en- 
joying a  standard  of  living  never  before 
reached,  and  if  we  are  to  develop  our 
most  valuable  commodity — our  human 
resources — we  must  devote  our  time  and 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  more  and 
better  educational  facilities.  The  price 
will  be  high,  but  we  cannot  be  content 
to  sit  back  and  tolerate  a  substandard 
second-rate  program  for  education. 
Certainly  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth 
cannot  afford  to  provide  less  than  the 
best  education  for  its  children. 


With  the  tremendous  growth  in  our 
population  in  the  last  few  decades  we  are 
faced  with  a  critical  shortage  of  school 
facilities.     Many  of  our  school  buildings 
were   built   early   in   the   century,  and 
while  new  construction  has  tried  tc  keep 
pace  with  our  growing  student  papula- 
tion  it   has   been  impossible   to   do  .so 
through  the  State  and  local  level,    it 
has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt   tlat 
proper    classroom    facilities,    with    tie 
proper   space   and   equipment,    increa<> 
the  quahty  of   a  child's  education  ar( 
permit  a  student  to  absorb  more  knowl 
edge.    Overcrowded     conditions,     poo 
equipment,      inadequate      facilitie.s — al 
these  tend  to  affect  adversely  the  educa- 
tion of  our  millions  of  children.     By  the 
end  of  1959  there  was  a  shortage  of  about 
130.000  clas.srooms,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  situation  has  not  improved  since  that 
time.     In  fact,  latest  indications  are  that 
we  will  need  some  41,000  new  classrooms 
this  fall  just  to  take  care  of  the  ordinan,- 
increase    in    annual     enrollments.     We 
must  increase  the  financial  suppoil  for 
schools  if  we  are  to  continue  our  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  human  endeavors  as 
we  have  in   the  fields   of  industry  and 
.science.     Our  children  are  our  greatest 
assets  and   are  the  future  citizens  and 
leaders  of  this  country.    We  cannot  and 
must  not  economize  on  education  if  we 
are  to  retain  our  position  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  now  before  us.  and  I  only  regret  that 
the  pending  legislation  does  not  contain 
any  provision  which  would  bring  about 
an  increase  in  teacher  salaries.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  bill 
which  would  make  it  conform  more 
closely  to  the  bill  passed  in  Februaiy  of 
this  year  by  the  Senate — providinR  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  construction  or  teach- 
ers' salaries — and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  carried.  The  critical  teacher 
shortage  has  a  serious  and  damaging  ef- 
fect on  our  educational  system,  and 
under  the  present  circumstances,  with 
private  Industry  offering  much  more  lu- 
crative returns,  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  attract  and  retain  teachers  with 
the  highest  qualifications  to  instruct 
our  children.  This  major  gap  in  our 
educational  system  must  be  closed,  and 
I  trust  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  legislation  which  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  work  along 
with  the  local  and  State  agencies  in  an 
effort  to  alleviate  these  shortcomings  in 
construction  and  qualified  teacher  per- 
sonnel. 

The  President  has  indicated  his  op- 
position to  direct  Federal  aid  in  this 
field,  but  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  several  months  ago.  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  teacher  sal- 
aries is  not  a  new  idea.  To  quote  from 
the  Senator's  letter : 

During  that  period  (fiscal  1953  and  fiscal 
1959)  the  Federal  Government  administered 
$231,572,000  under  the  vocational  education 
acts,  of  which  approximately  90  percent  went 
for  teachers"  salaries.     For  the  same  period. 
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the  Federal  Oovemznent  administered  1688,- 
503.000  under  Pabllc  Law  874  (for  rarrent 
operaUng  and  maintenance  cxpensee),  of 
wlLlch  approximately  S5  percent  went  for 
te;ich«s'  salaries.  Thi*  tc/tals  about  9655. - 
94D  00*  for  teachers'  salaries  between  fiscal 
1953  end  fiscal  1959. 

IP  view  of  the  fact  that  these  programs 
ha*e  been  in  existence  for  a.  number  of 
yeifs,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  tax  funds  have  been  utilized  for 
luiy  years  to  help  meet  the  salaries  of 
(liny  local  officials  where  ttiere  is  fed- 
fal-State  cooperation,  I  might  suggest 
hat  the  President  do  a  little  homework 
the  subject,  which  would  reveal  that 
ich  Federal  financial  assistance  is  not 
reprehensible  new  idea,  but  would  be 
continued  step  forward  in  the  discharge 
'A  our  responsibilities  to  our  citizens,  to 
novide  our  children  with  the  best  po.s- 
Isible  educational  advantages. 

Under  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  U.S. 
(Constitution  the  Congress  is  empowered 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Under  that  provision  the 
■  Federal  Government  ha^  tl'e  right  to 
en-.*r  the  field  of  education,  just  as  it 
has  taken  an  inte^rest  in  the  past  in  pub- 
lic health  programs,  highwa.v  programs, 
reclamation  and  irrigation  projects,  and 
in  providing  subsidies  to  industry  and 
agriculture.  We  have  an  ooligation  to 
meet  in  the  field  of  educat.on  and  we 
must  discharge  that  obhgauon  to  the 
best  of  our  abihties. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  FoRAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Com^mittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR.  10128)  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facihties,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CEREMONY  AT  EAST  FRONT  OF 
CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  the  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raising  of  the  first  marble 
column  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol 
will  be  held  at  10  15  am  instead  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 


REV.    JOHxV    F.    McGLINCHEY,    WHO 
LIVED  FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  jxjint  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refresh-', 
ing  to  turn  aside  from  the  news  of  ace*-' 
dents,  crimes,  and   'the  Khrushchev  war 
of   nerves."  and   di'aw   inspiration  from 
the  life  of  a  good  man. 

.A.S  graduation  time  approaches,  we  re- 
call with  belated  gratitude  and  wisdom, 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  teachers  of  our 
formative  vears. 


There  Is  widespread  concern  among 
thinking  Americans,  that  our  country 
has  lost  its  sense  of  direction  and  pur- 
pose. 

That  for  the  sake  of  material  gain  and 
convenience,  we  have  traded  away  the 
ideals  that  were  nurtured  In  us  by  de- 
voted teachers.  To  the  extent  that  this 
is  so,  we  have  fa  led  them  and  ourselves. 
But  we  can  recovi?r  our  heritage  by  living 
up  to  the  eternal  truths  that  they  taught 
us. 

Such  a  teacher  was  the  late  Rev. 
John  P.  McGlinc iiey.  who  wa.s  curate  for 
26  years  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Lynn, 
Ma.ss  Father  McGlinchry  taught  the 
yotith  of  St.  Mar>-*s  Boys  High  School 
the  lovQ  of  their  country,  based  upon 
knowledge  of  its  history  and  traditions, 
that  prepared  thi  m  to  .serve  it  with  hon- 
or as  citfeens  and  as  soldiers. 

Father  McGlir  chey  was  proud  of  our 
covuitry  and  its  :  espect  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Although  he  has  gone  to  his  heavenly 
reward,  he  has  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion upan  the  yuungsters  he  taught  who 
have  since  grown  to  manhood. 

The  eulocy  del.vered  by  Msgr.  Corne- 
lius T  H,  Sherlock  at  the  funeral  mass 
for  Father  McGl:nchey  was  repeated  by 
him  at  a  .specia:  mass  in  Father  Mc- 
Glinchej-'s  memory,  at  the  request  of 
parishioners. 

Under  unanimctus  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  this  moving  tribute  from  the 
May  15.  1960.  issue  of  the  Lynn  Sunday 
Post  ; 

Saw  Father  McGlimchet  as  Prikstly  Schol- 
ar—Mon-sicnor  Sherlock  Pats  TuiBLTt  to 
Hr^'  IN  EuLOCT 

Lyr^iiens  who  attended  the  recent  funeral 
M.iss  i->T  Rev.  John  F.  McGhnchey,  a  curate 
at  St  Mjry's  Church  for  26  years  until  his 
transfer  In  1951.  were  touched  by  the  eulog^y 
of  Magr.  Cornelius  T.  H  Sherlock,  pastor  of 
St  Mary'$  and  a  former  fellow  curate  of  the 
i.r.c  bcloted  priest 


SPECIAL    M.\SS 

Because  of  the  gr»at  Itit^rest  In  the  eulogy. 
Monslgnor  Sherloc.t  repeated  It  last  Mon- 
day moreing  at  a  special  Mass  conducted 
here  for  the  form'^r  txjys  high  school  In- 
.structor  iind  counselor. 

For  pensons  who  knew  Father  McGlinchey 
but  were  unable  U  attend  either  Mass,  the 
Sunday  Post,  with  the  permission  of  Mon- 
slgHDr  Shierloclc.  t'x.ay  presents  the  complete 
eulogy. 

Father  McGUnchfy  died  2  weeks  a^o  after 
a  long  Uloess.  He  1  ad  been  the  pastor  of  St. 
Julia's  Ctturch.  Weston,  for  the  last  9  years. 

The  tribute  follows: 

"Thou  ehalt  forget  thy  misery  and  remem- 
ber it  only  as  waters  that  have  passed  away. 
.\nd  brigbtness.  like-  the  nooiiday  sun.  shall 
rise  to  Shee  at  e-  ening,  aiid  when  thou 
.Shalt  t.huik  thysei;  consumed,  thou  shalt 
rise  as  the  .''Uir  of  morning      i  Job  II:  16.  17.) 

■I  do  not  see  my  mission  here  this  morn- 
ing as  r9\newing  t"  e  biography  of  a  great 
priest.  I  see  it  rather  as  the  expression  of 
true  sympathy  with  you  in  the  loss  of  an  old 
and  valutd  friend  It  is  natural  and  good 
that,  as  we  greet  -each  other,  we  e.xpress 
the  sorroMT  we  feel  and  pray  that  this  be- 
reavement rest  not  t(xj  heavy  on  very  human 
hearts.  To  Father  McGlinchey 's  relatives 
and  tho»e  Intimr.t'is  of  his.  those  who 
watched  him  through  his  many  trials,  who 
day  after  day.  were  faithful  In  the  eTpres.sion 
of  their  devotion  and  love,  we  promise  pray- 
ers that  God  may  lighten  their  burden  of 
sorrow.     To  the  priests  and  sisters  whom  he 


served  through  35  year«  of  priestly  life  we 
hesitate  to  pronounc*  the  sorrow  that  we 
feel  but  promise  the  .'ufTrage  i  if  our  pravers. 
To  all  those  men  and  women  who  »ere  for- 
tunate to  kn. )W  him.  and  eBi>ecially  to  the 
youth  he  served  so  skillfully  and  well,  whose 
lives  tcxjk  on  new  dimensions  because  of  the 
disciplined  zeal  of  this  priestly  teacher,  we 
extend  condolences  on  the  loss  of  their  more 
than  generous  benefactor  We.  the  com- 
panions of  his  priestly  >er\  ice.  we  who  worked 
and  talked,  who  planned  and  prayed  to- 
gether, tell  each  other  how  hard  It  U  to  loa« 
ono  we  loved  so  much. 

"But  if  sympathy  and  sorrow  seem  to  be 
uppermost  In  our  mlrds.  they  are  far  from 
the  more  Important  truths  of  wh:ch  we 
should  be  conscious  The  church,  still  mind- 
ful of  the  sadness  of  deserted  friends,  re- 
minds us  that  death  is  but  the  vesUbule  of 
Heaven,  that,  after  all  Catholics  spend  their 
lives  preparing  for  that  last  day  on  earth 
when  the  cares  and  heartaches,  the  trials 
and  dlaappolntments  of  life  are  finally  put 
aside  and  the  most  recent  triumph  and  the 
last  suooMB  tek*  on  their  true  proportions 
of  lltUencaa  oa(np«re<l  with  G^xl  •  eternal 
reward  for  those  who  love  Him.  She  would 
drive  home  to  our  minds  the  unchangla^ 
truth  that  death  U  the  gateway  throu^ 
which  those  who  have  served  God  well  mors 
on  to  an  eternity  of  supernal  happiness. 

"PASSING    INSTANT 

"The  truth  Is  that  Father  MrOllnchey. 
deep  as  was  his  love  lor  us.  would  n<>t  re- 
turn from  th«  Joys  of  Heaven  He  w mid 
tell  us  that  life  at  most  is  but  a  pa.ssing 
Instant,  and  that  if  we  would  but  tui\  w  tin- 
command  to  love  God  and  love  our  neigh- 
bor, with  all  that  this  command  Implies, 
we  should  Join  him  In  his  happtneaa  In 
God's  good  time 

"Laughter  and  tears  have  a  stransP  w»y  of 
being  mixed  together  n  this  uneven  Ufs  of 
ours  For  Catholics,  even  In  such  deep  sad- 
ness as  this,  the  fact  of  our  eternal  destiny 
transcends  our  sorrow  and  makes  the  day 
rich  In  the  reality  of  u  priest  s  ineffable  re- 
ward, prepared  for  hlir  before  the  beeinning 
of  time  by  an  Almighty  and  all-;oving  Father 
Today  must  be  for  us.  us  It  is  f  »r  Father  Mc- 
Glinchey. a  day  of  splendid  Joy,  seen  thougb 
It  Is.  through  the  evanescent  mists  of  tem- 
poral loss  and  passing  sorrow.  After  all.  a 
priest  has  realized  the  destiny  for  which  he 
was  created,  unboundeil  Joy  In  the  Lord 

"It  is  the  way  of  priests  to  chararterlaB 
their  fellows  by  short  descriptive  words  that 
catalog  them  by  their  salient  traits.  De- 
scribing a  companion  consumed  with  a  de- 
sire to  change  the  world,  articulate  beyond 
his  fellow  priests,  a  master  of  words  and 
aflre  with  zeal,  one  who  takes  his  place  In 
the  pulpit  or  upon  the  platform,  a  veriuble 
mouthpiece  of  God.  with  laconic  swiftness 
they  christen  him  'the  orator'  To  Indicate 
the  priest  who  Is  glfed  with  a  6uj>erlor 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  society 
and  its  activities,  the  organizer  if  men  to 
carry  on  Gods  work  with  speed  and  efn<  iency. 
they  forego  destrtptlve  phrases  and  call  him 
simply  'the  admlnLstraU>r."  The  priest  whi>se 
life  is  thoughtful  and  whose  interests  pro- 
found, who  burns  the  mldnli^ht  oil  In  his 
quest  for  knowledge  to  answer  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  this  uncertain  life,  who  with 
a  deep  Christian  philoso])hy  weighs  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  and.  with  careful  steps,  ap- 
praises the  course  of  t.he  world,  he.  with 
telegraphic  brevity,  becomes  'the  scholar  ' 

"SLAVE    TO    TRLTH 

'It  was  to  this  third  category  that  Father 
McGlinchey  belonged.  Rhetorical  compe- 
tence he  had.  He  loved  to  savor  the  spoken 
word,  to  plumb  Its  meaning  and  taste  its 
beauty,  but  he  distinguished  between  oratory 
and  precise  expression  He  was  a  slave  to 
the  truth  and  despised  the  tricks  of  fi.im- 
boyant  speech  as  a  debasement  of  the  truth 
It  was  meant  to  serve.     He  was  primarily  a 


teacher,  and  in  conveying  learning  or  m 
stimulating  the  learning  actlv.tles  of  young 
men  he  preached  In  telling  tones,  day  in  and 
day  out.  reverence  for  one  thing  -the  truth. 
He  wai  a  profound  man  with  abort  patience 
with  the  superficial  He  was  easily  upset  by 
bluff  and  cant.  He  thought  primarily  of 
Ood  as  all  Uue  and  searchiHl  the  realm 
of  truth  with  rellgKms  zeal  To  him  all 
truth  wiis  G*xl  s  truth  and  he  found  God 
everywhere  His  quet>l  for  trath  was  wide 
and  deep.  In  this  was  his  claim  to  great- 
ness, the  sublime  greatness  of  simplicity 

"One  evening  30  years  ago  we  sal  to- 
gether In  his  room  He  was  refining  his  plan 
to  teach  high  srhool  boys  the  best  he  could 
give  them  He  said  that  to  his  mind  the 
greatest  ana  m  the  broud  field  of  a  liberal 
•ducution  w.\.->  history  In  hUtoiy.  he  said. 
were  to  be  It)und  the  Uiougt.ts  and  deeds 
that  moved  the  world  upward.  (He  was 
basically  an  optimist  ) 

"The  vitality  of  these  thouglits  c.ime  from 
the  vision  of  historic  persons  who  said  the 
words  and  performed  the  deeds  that  helped 
the  worlds  progress  These  he  would  pre- 
sent to  the  boys  of  his  sch.x)l.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  subject  was  to  be  the  f»ct  that 
all  his  students  would  become  characters  in 
history,  broadly  or  narrowly  conceived,  and 
hence  by  teaching  history  he  hoped  to  con- 
tribute at  least  a  little  toward  a  better  world 
The  history  he  chose  was  that  of  the  church 
and  the  btogrsphy  of  our  Lord  He  had  the 
gift  of  great  teachers  in  mentally  projecting 
his  studenu  into  adult  activities  He  saw 
this  one  as  a  doctor  and  that  one  as  a  lawyer 
He  waxed  eloquent  about  one  who  would  be- 
come great  In  the  high  vocation  of  politics 
and  another  who  would  be  a  priest  like  him- 
self. His  sanguine  nature  pictured  them  all 
as  good,  working  at  the  problem  of  making 
a  better  world,  extending  God's  kingdom 
Into  the  marketplace  the  courts,  the  operat- 
ing room,  and  the  public  assembly.  His  con- 
cept of  religion  was  dynamic  and  he  hoped 
that  through  teaching  he  would  have  a  causal 
part  In  It  | 

"LOTALTT 

"Not  every  .<rtudent  of  his  Jtistlfled  his 
hopes  bur  munv  did  and  when  sickness  and 
sorrow  dogged  his  path  In  later  life  his  mind 
roamed  through  the  fields  of  vicarious  ac- 
cxjmpllshmeni  and  he  t'»k  delight  in  the 
competent  goodoees  of  his  old  pupiU. 

"Loyalty  was  a  great  word  with  han.  Uis 
loyalties  were  constant.  His  country  was  im- 
portant. In  his  more  Intimate  moods  he 
would  recount  his  father's  flight  from  polit- 
ical harassment  to  this  land  or  ours  and  felt 
that  this  country  had  been  quite  literally  for 
him  the  Isnd  of  opportunitv  He  worried 
about  the  best  way  to  teach  patriotism.  He 
felt  that  patriotism,  as  a  virtue,  was  going 
into  partial  eclipse.  He  saw  the  church  In  all 
Its  extension  in  time  and  space  and  In  Its 
local  detail.  He  yearned  for  the  most  efficient 
way  to  bring  the  hUtory  of  the  church  to  his 
students,  moving  from  tlie  parish  which 
claimed  their  immediate  allfptance  to  the 
grand  concept  of  the  un.versil  church  and 
envUloned  his  students  growing  In  a  loyalty 
to  the  church  that  would  conjurae  them. 

"MADE    WOFt.D     nrTTCR 

"He  served  the  multitude  in  his  prleftly 
way  but  gave  himself  In  frlenc;ship  t-o  a  few 
To  these  his  loyalty  burned  llercely  under 
the  cover  of  a  quiet  manner  and  restrained 
and  disciplined  speech  He  lo\  xl  his  friends 
as  an  outcome  of  his  nature  but  philoso- 
phut^ed  that  hi.s  real  friends  wer  an  exten.sion 
of  himself  and.  since  their  Id  -als  were  the 
same  as  his.  their  behavior  .n  the  world 
always  be  such  that  It  wcu  d  extend  his 
priestly  influence  among  me  i  When  he 
left  Lynn  8<.>ine  10  years  ago.  he  said  he  felt 
he  was  old  enough  to  make  a  Judgment.  He 
told  me   at  that  time  that  he  felt  that  his 


friends  had  JtisUfied  his  theory,  that  they 
had  made  the  world  better  by  the  goodness 
of  their  lives  and  that  he  felt  he  had  some 
part  at  least  in  their  g'xxlness 

"Sometimes,  as  we  read  the  hist/.jry  of  our 
times,  we  become  disturbed  by  the  Inequities 
t)f  the  record  We  find  that  men.  who  by 
their  deeds,  should  be  eternally  great,  ar(; 
slighted  In  the  pages  of  history  while  tem- 
porarily obtrusive  men  are  enshrined  In  the 
recounting  of  their  exploits  One  writer  has 
accepted  this  Injustice  and  says,  'It  came  to 
pass  that  after  a  while  tlie  artist  was  for- 
gotten but  the  work  lived  on'  (Olive  Shrelner, 
Dream).  However.  U  you  seek  Futher  Mc- 
Glinchey's  name  on  the  published  page,  it 
may  not  be  carried  In  heavy  type  or  with 
elaborate  footnotes  but  you  will  find  It  en- 
graved deeply  In  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him,  those  who  drew  strength  from 
his  teaching  and  grace  from  his  priesthood, 
those  who.  having  seen  him.  smiled  once 
again  In  the  grace  of  God  But  you  knew 
him.  Maybe  his  best  eulogy  Is  written  in 
your  own  hearts. 

"Much  of  his  life  was  beset  by  sickness. 
but  that  Is  over  The  trials  and  suffering  are 
ended  and  the  prize  is  already  won  So  with 
the  writer  of  old  we  say  to  him.  Thou  shalt 
forget  the  misery  and  remember  It  only  as 
waters  that  have  passed  away  And  bright- 
ness, like  the  noonday  sun,  shall  arise  to  thee 
at  evening  and  when  thou  shalt  think  thy- 
self consumed,  thou  shalt  rise  as  the  star 
..r   iiv  ruing.      (Job   11:    16.   17  )'    " 


RADIO  STATION  WBT.  OF  CHAR- 
LOTTE. IS  DOING  A  GREAT  WORK 
FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina'* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  a.'^king  lor  leave  to  address  the 
Hou.se.  but  because  of  pressing  business 
today  did  not  take  that  time.  I  asked 
for  this  permission  in  order  to  salute 
and  call  attention  to  a  marvelous  and 
patriotic  endeavor  on  the  part  of  radio 
station  WBT.  of  Charlotte.  N  C  .  owned 
by  the  JefTrrson  Standard  Broadcasting 
Co  This  station  and  its  employees, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Charles 
H  Crutciificld  Its  vice  pre  ident.  have 
ennaped  m  a  program  of  education  so 
neces.«=ary  to  the  survival  of  America.  It 
is  a  program  to  inform  the  American 
people  of  the  true  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  alert  our  citizens 
to  its  danger.  I  quote  from  part  of  his 
letter  to  me.  which  I  received  today: 

America  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  a 
lack  of  dedication  and  concern  on  the  part 
of  its  leaders  as  from  a  lack  of  Informed 
interest  ar.d  activity  on  the  part  of  its  citi- 
zens. For  the  past  year.  WBT  has  been 
using  Its  50.000  watts  of  'power  for  the  peo- 
ple" to  help  in  informing  and  activating 
American  citizens  In  the  free  world's  strug- 
gle against  Communist  dictatorship. 

A  year  ago.  WBT  began  the  presentation 
of  an  editorial  series  called  "Radio  Moscow,  " 
Three  times  each  week,  our  foreign  affairs 
department  selects  tape-recorded  material 
from  Radio  Moscow's  English  shortwave 
broadcasts  and  adds  its  own  explanatory 
comraeiitary  in  a  15-minute  program  tha*. 
has  attracted  wide  attention.     The  program 


has  two  purposes:  to  expose  Communist 
propaganda  techniques,  and  thereby  counter- 
act the  distortions  of  truth  that  play  so 
clever  a  part  In  these  Soviet  broadcasts,  and 
to  present  legitimate  counter -propaganda 
based  on  the  American  ideology  of  freedom 
In  speech,  enterprise,  and  belief. 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  fre- 
quent ccx^peraiion  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberation  in 
keeping  us  supplied  with  information  on 
their  own  activities,  and  occasionally  with 
material  for  our  own  broadcast  use  The 
foreign  affairs  editor  here  at  VTBT.  Mr  Ru- 
pert Gillett.  has  had  40  years  of  experience 
as  a  newspaper  editor  on  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  dallies  and  much  of  our  success  is 
due  to  his  wide  background  and  keen  ana- 
lytical  mind 

WET'S  "Radio  Moecow"  Is  currently  being 
broadcast  by  other  stations  in  Little  Rock. 
Shreveport.  Evansville.  Hartford.  H<:)chester. 
and  Chapel  Hill.  We  now  feel  seasoned 
enough  to  begin  a  campaign  of  expansion 
In  our  travels  and  your  contacts,  it  would 
be  of  Inruneasurable  help  If  you  were  suffi- 
ciently Interested  to  mention  the  availa- 
bility and  unique  character  of  this  program 
to  other  broadcast  media,  or  to  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  might  Initiate  inquiries  as  to  its 
lying  broadcast  in  their  own  areas.  Any 
more  detailed  Information  will  be  supplied 
on  rt-quest  I  have  no  favor  to  ask.  other 
than  tills  help  In  making  known  the  exist- 
ence of  an  available  means  of  Informing  the 
public  as  to  Communist  propaganda  tech- 
niques and  motives  in  the  world  today.  As 
a  fit  postscript.  I  Will  include  two  quotations 
that  are  worth  your  reading  time: 

Nikita  Khrushchev:  "Whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  history  is  on  our  side.  We  will  bury 
you." 

Charles  H  Malik.  President  of  the  General 
A5srmblv  of  the  U.N  :  'I  submit  the  follow- 
ing Irreducible  facts:  That  for  42  years, 
communism  has  never  been  pushed  back  nor 
dislodged  one  inch  from  -Ahere  it  gained  po- 
litical power;  it  raonciithically  controls 
atKJUt  one-third  of  mankind  today:  It  has 
f>enetrated  In  varying  defrreee  the  rem.aining 
two-thirds,  so  that  tl"  G.'ld  of  struggle  with 
communism  Is  actually  In  these  two-third.s 
rather  than  in  tlie  rea-m  of  communism 
itself;  Its  basic  objective  of  comm.unizing  the 
world  and  destroying  the  values  of  freedom 
IS  absolutely  unchanged.  •  •  •  When  one 
fullv  grasps  these  facts,  one  Is  bound  to  con- 
clude that  the  free  world  has  not  yet  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Communist  onslaught  is 
not  irresistible,  and  that  communism  is  not 
after  all  the  irreversible  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture •  •  •  this  is  not  The  age  of  war  in 
the  classical  sense,  but  of  infiltration  and  in- 
direct aggression:  of  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage; of  the  softening  up  of  the  will 
and  the  resolve;  or  the  undermining  of  char- 
acter and  morale;  of  sla:-ider  and  character 
assassination;  of  bribery  t.nd  demoralization; 
of  the  mampulation  of  the  press  and  radio 
In  the  most  vicious  manner  *  •  •  In  short, 
this  is  the  age  of  the  cold  war.  and  those 
who  keep  on  talking  ab')Ut  aggression  and 
territorial  Integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence, as  though  these  were  the  real 
worries,  are  eitlier  naivt;  or  hypocrites  or 
not  living  in  this  age.  •  •  •  Western  civil- 
ization today  is  beleaguered.  It  is  called 
upon  to  Justify  Itself,  It;;  fundamental  val- 
ues are  not  only  denied  and  opposed  by  Inter- 
national com.munism  and  questioned  by  the 
awakened  old  cultures  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
but  within  its  own  rank.s.  skepticism  and 
unbelief  are  working  havoc.  So  far  as  the 
Western  world  is  cunce."ned.  the  deeF>est 
thing  at  s'.ake  is  its  faith  in  its  values  and 
its    ability    to   Justify    and    defend    them." 

I  salute  this  magnificent  effort.  I  urge 
any  of  you  who  will  to  ask  your  local 
radio  stations  to  get  into  the  program. 
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I  am  sure  WBT  will  be  glad  to  be  of  help. 
For  the  people  of  my  district,  which 
WBT  serves,  and  for  the  people  of  my 
Nation.  I  thank  this  station,  and  those 
responsible,  for  these  pro-ams.  I  am 
gratified  to  hear  they  will  be  continued 
and  expanded. 


DISPENSING   WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
It  so  ordered, 

There  was  no  objection 


SANITARY  SEWER,  DULLES  INTER 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day of  next  week  it  may  be  In  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  recognise  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  member  thereof  to 
oonalder  as  under  District  of  Columbia 
Day.  one  bill.  H.R.  12063,  to  authorise 
the  Commluloners  of  the  DisUict  of  Co- 
lumbia to  plan,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  sanltaiy  aewer  to  connect 
the  Dulles  International  Airport  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  system. 

This  has  been  cleared  wltli  the  rai;k- 
Ing  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  minority 
leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iueet  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No,  103  I  am  listed  as  not  votliiii. 
I  did  not  vote  due  to  an  emergency  sit- 
uation which  called  me  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber, Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
vot-ed  "yea." 

THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  JAMEB 
N.  KEXFE  AS  LEADER  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HIGHWAY  USERS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker.  1  attk  linanl- 
moua  consent  to  addresx  the  Houne  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  I«  lliero  obiPcUon 
to  the  request  of  the  wcntlcmRn  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Sprskor.  I  wtnt  to 
tMke  this  occasion  to  conuraiulatc  Jim 
Kcefe  on  his  25th  annivor.sRry  hm  u 
Irudei  of  the  Massachusetts  HulrAuy 
U.sers  Conference. 

We.  in  his  home  city  of  LHun-iirr, 
Mass..  remember  him  as  one  of  t.hr  pio- 
iK'ers  in  working  for  harmony  on  tho 
liiKhways,  back  in  the  days  of  dirt  roads, 
trafllc  signs  or  lights,  when  every  diivrr 
was  a  rugged  and  somewhat.  reckles.s 
individualist.  With  their  noRKles  and 
their   dusters   and    their    unpred.ciablp 


steering  skills  they  scared  every  horse 
that  they  met  along  the  way. 

With  his  faith  in  this  new  mode  of 
transportation.  Jim  Keefe  knew  that 
it  would  revolutionize  the  appearance 
of  city  and  countryside,  become  an  in- 
dispensable ally  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce, and  alter  the  habits  and  customs 
of  evei-y  living  American.  He  foresaw 
the  rapid  Improvement  that  would  come 
in  the  design  and  mechanical  efflciency 
of  automobiles,  but  he  was  not  .so  .sure 
that  the  human  beings  at  the  controls 
would  measure  up  to  their  lespon.siblll- 
ties.  He  knew  they  would  need  help, 
and  It  was  hei-e  that  he  came  to  Uu'U 
assistance. 

Jim  Keefe  formed  the  tlrst  auiombilo 
club  in  our  community;  a  itroup  eflori 
to  help  in  such  emerKencles  as  enKine 
failure  or  flat  tires,  to  provid«>  map.s 
giving  route  directions  and  »coomnu)d«- 
tioiw  fun-  motorists  who  otherwise  mliiht 
stray  oft  course,  and  encouruutm:  tht-in 
to  obadi'vc  the  rules  of  .xafr  drhinu 
The  motorists  showed  their  tippreciatiun 
of  his  devotion  to  their  welfare  by  pro- 
moting him  through  the  AAA  of  iho 
Merrimack  Valley  to  State  and  reuionHl 
recognition  and  finally  U)  memberhhiii 
In  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Nix- 
tlonal  Highway  U.sers  Confrrmcr 

Jim  K^efe  had  the  vi.-^lon  to  .M-e  that 
better  cars,  better  roads,  and  better 
drivers  must  woik  toKetlu'r  In  promot- 
ing economic  progress  and  the  pursuit 
of  hapmne.sa  He  dcserve.s  our  heart ffli 
thai^k.s  for  his  work  of  a  lifetime  u\  ad- 
vancing the  cau.se  of  hiuhwuy  eoiiveiu- 
rncc  aiud  safely. 


DIVIDEN 


ND  RECEIVED  CREDIT  AND 
EXCLUSION 

Mr  QUIF  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr  Curtis  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  m  ilie  Ricohd.  and 
include  extraneous  niattei 

T\\t>  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  feqnri^t  of  ih?'  «entlem«n  Hum 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTI.S  of  Missouri  Mr  .Speak- 
er, double  taxation  of  dividends  by  the 
Federal  Government  results  from  the  tax 
imposed  on  corpoi'ate  Incomes  plvjs  the 
sub«equ«ni  lax  on  the  share  owners  when 
they  j'oceive  dividends  paid  out  of  tJiese 
tame  coaixirale  incomes.  This  double 
taxation  In  the  opinion  of  many  is  one 
of  the  mtJsl  glaring  inequities  in  our  Fed- 
eral tax  policy  and  until  the  19&4  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cod©  granted  share  own- 
er.H  a  sitall  measure  of  relief,  through 
the  dividend  received  credit  and  exclu- 
sion, all  dividends  to  individuals  were 
taxed  at}  least  twice. 

The  dividend  received  credit  and  ex- 
clusion hftve  undoubtedly  been  among 
i!\e  Incentives  which  have  encouraged  the 
low  and  middle  income  groups  to  in- 
vest their  modest  savings  in  America  s 
business.  One  can  readily  realize  the 
impact  of  these  tax  relief  mea.sures  by 
noting  that  the  number  of  share  owners 
In  this  country  has  increased  from  6  ,500  - 
000  In  1B52  to  about  12.500.000  today- 
Share  Ownership  In  America.  19,')9," 
New  Yoi-k  Stock  Exchange,  paue  6 


Who  are  these  share  owners?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  wealthy,  for  the  median 
income  of  this  group  as  reported  in  1959 
was  $7,000  per  year — 'Share  Ownership 
in  America.  1959."  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, paKe  3 — including-  dividends. 
With  progressive  taxation  limiting  the 
available  investment  capital  of  the  higher 
income  groups,  business  has  had  to  rely 
more  and  moie  on  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  small  investors  for  its  equity 
capital,  and  thi.s  will  In  all  probability 
hold  true  for  the  future. 

Other  lelevant  facts  are  available  from 
A  look  at  the  .share  owners  of  one  of  our 
larue  corporatloius  namely  the  American 
lelephono  K  Telegraph  Co  During  1959 
:ii-nrh  half  of  that  company  s  1,750,000 
-.half  owncis  received  annual  dlvldend.s 
of  U's.s  than  $100- -according  to  a  letti  r. 
ApiU  6  ll>60  by  A  L  Stolt  U)  Colin  F. 
8tam,  chuf  of  stuff  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Hev<ruie  Taxation— ^the  maxi- 
imim  allowable  t'xrlusion  In  addition, 
some  400  000  of  AT  li  T  Go's  share 
ownei-^  are  ov«  i  age  flfl  ajid  many  are  de- 
pendent on  their  modest  dividend  income 
lo  Mujpl'  mmi  their  petislons  and  social 
><  *  lints  It  i.N  p«';  fectly  clear  fron\  the.se 
laet.s  Uiat  the  dividend  credit  and  exohi- 
Nion  primarllv  b«'neflt  the  small  Invrs- 
lot  thf  investor  *ho  can  least  afToid 
double  taxation 

.\  hr.ilthy  financial  atmosphere  Is  ner- 
is..aiy  lo  ke*  p  tlu'  country  economically 
stiong,  an  atmo.sphere  In  which  the  in- 
vestor and  particularly  the  small  poten- 
tial mvtsLoi  Will  fi'fl  fipe  to  invest  in 
i>ur  traditional  free  enterprise  .system 
To  do  thi.i.  business  must  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  Investor  a  fair  dividend  — a 
dl'  Idend  that  will  n(H  be  unjustly  taxed  a 
second  time  If  we  are  to  forestall  the 
ciiKlinK  economic  efTects  of  high  taxes, 
inflation  and  the  like,  we  must  provide 
added  mremives  foi  investment  In  Amer- 
ica s  privately  <iwned  industries 

laxalion  IS  ncoknlzrd  by  everyone  as 
.1  ncces.sily  and  with  Uie  tendency  for 
he  siniriine  .md  programs  of  the  VfH\- 
cial  Oosf-rnmcnt  to  become  more  ex- 
ten.sive  in  falling  the  needs  ai\d  desires 
of  thr>  nti/,f-ns  the  outlook  i.s  for  In- 
(  HMi.std  ;axes  in  the  future  A  fair  dl.s- 
itii)ution  of  ihi.s  lax  burden  is  an  im- 
mrliafr  need  not  lust  a  komI  for  some 
tuUirc  (lati< 

The  (livKl.-nd  leieiviil  cirdit  and  ex- 
clusion as  presently  provided  by  law  are 
only  a  hfHinning  t«5ward  corre<'ilnH  the 
discrimmatorv  condition  of  double 
taxation  of  diMdt-nds  In  the  imerrst  of 
MX  r<iuitv  and  to  promot*'  continued 
iciinomii  kiowlh  of  this  country,  double 
laxalion  of  dividends  should  be  com- 
pletcU  .  iiniin.urd  Toward  Uils  end  the 
dividend  eicdil  and  exclusion  provlslon,s 
.should  br  expanded  whenever  Uie  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country  Is  such  that 
It  can  be  done 

riii.s  discussion  Is  entUely  apart  from 
another  basic  reason  for  avoiding  dou- 
ble taxation  of  dividends.  This  other 
basic  rea.son  Is  that  corporations  should 
be  flnancing  their  gi'owth  to  a  larger 
extent  from  new  equity  issues  rather 
than  retained  earnings  or  debt  flnanc- 
inR  which  they  have  been  doing  in  the 
pa.st  Debt  financing,  of  course,  escapes 
the  52  percent  corporate  income  tax  and 
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retamed  earnings  escapes  the  higlier 
bracket  individual  mcome  tax  payment 
and  has  as  a  minimum  a  zero  percent 
rate  and  as  a  maximum  25  percent  capi- 
tal gain  rate.  For  many  economic  rea- 
sons. It  is  important  that  the  American 
corporation-s  have  a  stront'  ba.<-e  in  equity 
investment  and  thi.s  equity  mveslmenl 
should  be  widespread.  Thi.s  results  from 
ofTennt:  new  equity  stock  from  time  lo 
time  lo  flnancr  Krowth  rutl.cr  than 
through  the  device  of  lelaiiud  tainins.s 
which  'ieiu'tally  keeps  the  exi.MinK  .'lock- 
holder  ^'.roup  Furlheimore,  the  low  in- 
come lax  bracket  .slockhoUici  iciifially 
nted.s  the  annual  earniiu'.s  Jiom  hi.s 
equity  inve•^lment  for  \r.^  ptisonal  bud- 
wet  Il  Is  the  hiuher  income  l.ix  uiatkel 
si(H'khi)kU'r  who  beneht.s  indeed  en- 
t  ii'o  il  e^  tlie  leii-nlion  of  tai  nin«.s  Ij\  the 
(  111  p<»i  ,iUon  because  lliese  eainiiiw.s  me 
t.>\ed  at  Ihe  lowei  capnu!  i;uiiis  i.ittv 
it  indei  d  thev  ai  r  e\ei    l.ixe<l 


K.-\sr   rHMN'!'    KXTKNSinN   PI"  > 'J-'C  I 

Ml  QlMK  Ml  SjM'ukei  I  .isk  uimii.- 
moua  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Ml  SciiwrNGH.  I  may  extend  hiN 
lemaik.s  at  Ihls  point  .n  the  H>.  <■!  i:  imd 
Include  exlianeous  mallei 

nie  ,si>h;AKKH  Is  there  ob.iedii.n 
to  the  ie<)ue,st  ol  llx-  cnlleman  fmin 
Minne.soia  ' 

I  hei  e  was  no  obiection 
Mr.  SCHWKNCiKL  Mi  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. May  J6  11X10  m-iy  ceiiainly  be 
consldeied  one  of  Ihe  mt-sl  hiMoilc  m 
the  Illustrious  story  of  ihe  IJ  S.  Capitol 
Building  On  that  day  a,s  the  .Speakei 
has  alieady  noted,  ihe  f\i  .^l  of  Ihe  luw 
maaslve  marble  columns  will  ije  sit  m 
place  on  the  east  Iioni  I  hnjn  ;i,i  ni  you 
will  llnd  It  convj'nieni  tn  in  in^  i  nt  to- 
moiKiw  moinin«  when  ,i  bi  lel  (e;(inony 
will  be  held  noliHK  Ihl.s  ,su;niluani  event. 
The.ve  new  columns  will  leplace  the  orig- 
inal santhtone  shafl.s  wl.uh  unnc  Irom 
the  Aquia  Cre»'k  quam  m  V.inina  the 
III  Hi  of  which  wa"<  sei  m  pliuc  on  May 
10  1824,  accoidliiK  lo  ihe  National  In- 
telligence! the  new -impel  of  ihe  dn\ 
1  hut  w  lis  ■  .\.»(  1  '  e  111  \  MIS  anil  (Idas 
uwu, 

I  think  It  would  be  worthwhile  and  m 
the  jMibllc  mleiesl  In  pause  and  in  tivKi 
link  of  the  east  tiont  (  slension  piojtcl. 
and  M  view  hiiefly  the  events  which  have 
led  lo  ihi,^  imi>*'il"nt  oc(a.''ion 

These  aie  ll'r  inemtieis  oi  former 
members  of  llie  lointn,'  mhii  ["\  tlie  Kx- 
len.smn  ol  the  U  ^  Capili  1  whn  \ii\\<- 1  nn- 
irllmted  lo  the  ilevelopmenl  t.'ul  .mk  i  e.s.s 
uf  this  progitttn  foi  the  i  xunsU'n  and 
tenovatiUK  ol  the  Capitol  Ilulldiiu;  ul  the 
I  n.ted  Slates  of  Ameilra 

Hon  .s\M  Havimiin  Speuker  of  the 
IIou.se  of  Hepie.senlalivcs 

Hon  HichasdM  Nixon,  Vice  Pi  e,M(iiiu 
of  the  United  Stales 

Hon  CMAsrra  A  Hallick.  mlnorit} 
floor  leader  of  the  House. 

Hon  EviHrTT  M  DiRKsiN  mlnorltv 
Iloor  leader  of  the  Senate 

Hon.  JoetPH  W,  Martin.  Jr  .  former 
member  of  the  Commission 

Hon.  William  F.  Knowland  former 
member  of  the  Commission. 

Hon  J  Oeorge  Stewart.  Architect  of 
the  Capitol 


But  of  all  the  men  closely  associated 
with  every  phase  of  the  extension  proj- 
ect, none  deserves  more  unqualified  ap- 
preciation from  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  Ihan  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
SfM  Ray  BURN. 

This  woik  has  been  close  to  the  Speak- 
er's heart  Its  completion  will  reflect 
j-'reat  cicdit  on  Mr  Hayburn  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  the  office  he  occupies  Acl- 
mu  within  the  prescribed  orbit  of  his 
i/Micr  and  the  normal  train  of  our  con- 
'iiuiional  leiu.slalive  pioces.s,  Mr  Rav- 
i.UiJN  ha;  (inne  his  ulmost  to  a.ssure  lliat 
Ihe  rieat  i.iuiitiuns  m  architeclure  left 
U)  us  by  lh(  Iwuiuiiis  of  the  Republic 
have  been  cat  i  led  in  I'nder  his  leader- 
ship Ihe  pieseivalion  ol  Ihe  work  of  Ihe 
Uiier  cii'iy  Archilects  of  Ihe  Capitol. 
Ihoiiiion.  Latrobe  and  Hullmch.  has 
'leeii  brouuhl  about  He  has  fulfilled  the 
III  earn  oj  Aichit(>cl  Waller,  the  designer 
I  I  the  .S.MUile  and  House  wili^fs,  Ihe  pies- 
I  I,,  di.im  ..i,d  Ihe  1)1  u'lnalM  of  the  pres- 
iit    I  .ist    Iiont   exlehsion 

Il.i(>ut.:h  Ills  woiks  and  le.uleiship  in 
till'  Hk-'iiii,  llic  Honuiiibie  Sp<<Hkei  ol 
Ihe  iim.st  n,is  .limulateil  pi  ide  in  the 
dlMiul.v  i<!  I'M!  it:  ehltisiui  Hi  heritage  and 
encouta  I'll  tlih'  elevation  of  UioUMht 
and  chaiacwi  wii.ih  ctimes  Imm  nirat 
.irchltJH'tui  e 

No  piopi;  I  !!.■  ,di  ;  alion  of  the  east 
front  exleiisUiii  cDuld  be  made  without 
calling  iitienlion  lo  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  w.ih  suh  extraordinary  dili- 
gence by  the  Auh.lecl  ol  the  Capitol. 
the  Honorable  J.  Oeorge  Stewart  A 
former  Memt)rr  of  CoiiKie.ss,  an  en«i- 
neer,  and  a  buildei  Mr  Stewart  came 
to  the  Capil  '1  well  (juuiifled  for  this  de- 
mandiiik  task 

Poi'  moie  than  ti  hundred  ,\eais,  plaius 
for  tilt  (ist  iiuni  (Xiension  lay  dor- 
mant il;t  d.s'iuuuished  Aichllect  of 
the  Citpilol.  1  homa  I  Walter,  first  pie- 
paii'd  plans  for  the  extension,  and  of!i- 
clally  iileaded  m  1HG3  for  the  project  to 
b«  undei  taken  Inde«'<l  every  ,succeeding 
Architect  ol  Ihe  Capilol  has  uiwed  that 
Hie  wi'ik  be  dnhe  II  was  uieitlv  a  mat- 
ei  111  Ihe  economics  ol  Ihe  moment 
',i!hei  ili,ui  a  depaiiuie  fiviin  pi  rcepllve 
't-,un  tiiiii  pievenltd  the  work  from 
beiiu;  slailed  uiulei  Mr  Waltti  and 
IhiiM'    w  hii  su(  ceede<l    him 

V,  r  wee  idituiuite  In  luivc  been  liv- 
ing duuiu;  the  liini-  when  tlie  extension 
bcMnn  and  in  hiwc  had  an  intimate  and 
important  part  in  the  pro^'iess  of  this 
!.>iiK'  sduihi  and  needed  improvemcnl 

Ihe  Coiu'icss  and  the  Nation  aie  for- 
tunate in  havlJiH  as  Architect  of  the 
I'lipilnl  duiing  this  historic  i>rriod  in 
Ihe  buUdint?  of  the  Capitol,  n  pernoii 
with  Hie  paiticvilar  ability  of  Mr 
stew  ill  I  He  will  kiM'p  the  archU.«»ctural 
hisi  mans  bu.sy  in  .setting  down  the  i-ec- 
lud  of  his  work,  and  will  go  down  in  his- 
loiy  as  a  truly  great,  if  not  the  giTatest, 
Archiioci  of  the  Capitol  The  monument 
to  his  ingenuiiy  and  imagination  will 
be  the  must  meaningful  and  beautiful 
Capitol  building  in  Uie  world 

Mr  Stewart  has  been  a  strong  believer 
m  the  necessity  of  carrying  forward  this 
great  work  In  an  expeditious,  yet  orderly 
and  .systematic  manner,  and  I  am  con- 
fident' that  in  so  doing  he  will  merit  the 


thanks  and  approbation  of  future  gen- 
erations who  will  come  here  to  view  the 
handiwork  we,  with  him,  have  as.sisled 
m  bringing   into  being. 

The  execution  of  so  vast  a  project  has 
required  remarkable  vision  and  percep- 
tion. It  has  also  required  a  complete 
devotion  to  duty  and  boundle.ss  patience 
to  withstand  the  rebuffs  and  misrepre- 
.sentaiions  of  motives  winch  are  an  in- 
herent part  of  any  such  undertaking.  I 
am  certain  however,  the  Architect  will 
agiee  that  it  has  been  worth  the  sac- 
rifice. 

As  for  injself,  it  is  well  known  that  at 
the  outsei  of  the  i^iojecl,  because  of  my 
interest  in  history  and  therefore  being 
a  ,sort  of  H  iruditionallSft,  I  was  opposed 
iLj  any  sort  of  altfiallon  of  this  building 
I  even  sponsored  a  bill  which  would  pre- 
vi'iil  the  pioposed  extension  and  my  po- 
sition 111  ihis  regal d  IS  a  matter  of 
ifcoid. 

Then,  becauftc  of  my  abiding  mii-rest 
in  the  building  and  lis  histoiiCHl  sig- 
nificance, I  made  some  rather  thorough 
esearch  and  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  struclure  and  its  hlsloiy  I  dis- 
covered that  the  extension  was  planned 
as  far  back  as  the  1860  s.  The  mure  I 
liK)ked  ini,o  the  proposed  changes,  and 
observed  the  advanced  deterioration  of 
Hie  old  stone,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  instead  of  opiwsing  the  pioj- 
ecl  I  should  actually  support  it. 

Accoidingly,  I  api)eaied  before  the 
House  and  announced  that  I  had  recon- 
sidered the  matter,  and  exolalned  why  I 
liad  changed  my  posltloii. 

Il  seems  obvious  to  me  that  any  think- 
ing person  who  has  taken  the  tune  lo 
investigate  for  himself,  and  become 
ihoioughly  familiar  with  the  facts  In  the 
case,  win  reach  ihe  conclusions  I  did  on 
the  mailer  of  the  east  fionf  extension 
jjiogiam. 

The  need  for  the  extension  has  been 
di,seu.ss(>d  widely  by  the  Congress  and  m 
the  pi  ess  I  need  only  mention  here  ihe 
Huee  main  reasons  for  the  work 

I'list,  to  brlrig  to  an  immediate  end 
the  dele;  U<rati(>!i  of  the  old  sandsluhe 
walls 

Second,  to  correct  the  archlleclurul 
defect  of  the  oveihang  of  the  dome. 

Third  to  provide  approximately  05 
much-needed  additional  offices  and  com- 
mltloe  looms.  2  reception  rooms,  im- 
proved restnurani  accommodations,  and 
storage  and  service  facilities  foi  the 
Congress, 

The  work  on  Hie  east  front  of!1cially 
beiinn  with  the  erection  of  the  scaffold- 
ing  Thr  removal  of  the  portico  and 
steps  followed  stH)i\  therrafter 

Since  then  the  work  to  extend  the  east 
frntU  31" J  feet  has  progressed  wllhoul 
inieiruplion.  and  the  exterior  work  will 
be  completwl,  I  am  assured,  by  the  f^ral 
of  October  1960. 

The  Architect  reports  that  the  Inau- 
gural stands  will  get  under  coiwtrurUon 
In  mid-September  The  main  lobby  and 
the  enti*ance  corridor  will  also  be  com- 
plete by  the  time  of  the  Inauguration 
of  the  next  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States,  The  interior  and  final  construc- 
tion will  be  finished  in  September  1961. 

Today  most  of  the  exterior  marble  has 
been  set.  the  principal  steps  are  being 
returned  to  their  accustomed  place,  and 
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the  b«»utiful  sculpture  for  the  pediment 
in  being  faithfully  i'«pi'oduced  and  la 
Almoat  ready  for  UfUnv  onto  the  tym- 
panum The  Statue  of  Peace,  located 
lu  the  iQuth  of  the  main  door,  ha«  been 
lep^HKluoed  in  Vermont  marble  and  ww« 
'<et  lu  place  im  May  10  T)\e  eomv>aniun 
statue  nf  War  in  belnu  nlmOarly  \x>- 
piHvduef^  and  wiU  be  eiwiwl  within  ih«» 
hi»xi  few  week* 

tni>  tseavitiful  bh»n#t>  (Uhmk  w  \ioh 
hrtw  ii»eenUy  bee<\  pvit  into  iheii  \\m'^ 
Mt  the  new  i^ineUM)  NUran^Mi  wx  u\e 
Uuildina.  ai^  tM^n>eH>  oalled  the  (N>* 
lumbua  t)mM«  Thf>  imnelii  of  Ihe^r 
dooiMi  depiet  nfene*  twAW  ihr  lif»>  or  ihwi 
m^eat  adm(ra) 

They  were  dwilunetl  «n«l  modrled  m 
Home  m  IIAI  by  a  younu  American 
arilRl,  IUndolpi>  Rowf'vs  wnd  wei^  c«.«ii 
in  Oermany  in  into 

The«e  maitnlflrent  doois  w^»i<»  flist  lo« 
cated  m  the  aiTh  leadlnn  fiom  Statuary 
Hall  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  wej-e  moved  to  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the  rotunda  In  1870.  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Edward  Clark. 
It  l8  InterestlnR  to  note  that  the  re- 
moval and  preservation  of  these  doors 
presented  something  of  a  problem  to  the 
architects  and  engineers  when  the  pres- 
ent work  began.  It  was  not  until  a  small, 
handwritten  book  was  discovered  in  the 
research  files  of  the  Architects  Office 
that  the  question  of  the  proper  methods 
of  removal  and  maintenance  of  the  doors 
was  resolved. 

This  little  book  was  written  in  1863  by 
the  man  who  cast  the  doors  for  the  Sen- 
ate wing.  In  1911  his  son  realized  the 
similarity  in  the  Senate  doors  and  those 
executed  by  RoKers.  He  presented  the 
book  which  contained  detailed  sketches 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  doors  to  the 
Architect  "to  be  available  at  future  need 
as  someday  the  costly  bronzes  in  and 
around  the  Capitol  will  receive  the  ex- 
pert attention  needed  to  make  their 
beauty  effective." 

The  use  of  this  obscure,  but  invalu- 
able, document  illustrates  the  care  and 
exactness  which  has  characterized  the 
entire  work  program  of  the  east  front 
extension 

The  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the 
extension  necessitated  exposing  a  con- 
.siderable  part  of  the  exterior  of  the 
foundation  vails.  mo.si  of  it  for  the  first 
time  since  the  structure  wa.s  built.  The 
exposure  of  these  walls  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  locate  the  original  corner- 
.stone.  and  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
do  so.  Records  of  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  the  stone  were  vague,  but  it  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  Senate 
wing. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear,  how- 
e\er.  that  the  southeast  portion  of  the 
original  north  wing  as  constructed,  did 
not  consist  of  a  single  corner.  It  has 
been  found  that  there  were  three  loca- 
tions which  could  be  considered  to  be 
tl-ic  southeast  corner.  One  is  where  the 
main  east  wall  returns  to  the  west,  a 
.second  is  where  the  setback  position  of 
tl-ie  east  wall  meets  the  soutli  wall  of  this 
w;ng  as  built,  and  a  third  is  the  south- 
eiLst  corner  of  the  foundation  of  the 
original  steps.     The  foundation  of  the 


iitepa  wan  (ound  to  ha\e  been  built  In- 
tegral vi'lth  the  Hetback  wall  and  the 
retiun  to  the  nortli 

lUUM^aive  exoavatluni  wei^  carllt^d  on 
at  all  nif  the  thret)  looationN  uainu  the 
muHl  a<tvanc«>d  methmt^  at  the  duiHMtal 
of  tht>  (iuvrininpni,  v»»»  no  utonc  maich^ 
ing  U\«»  ^\\v  rte«riibe<t  in  U\k*  t^ailv  itHHod* 
WM  diiiHJVi^rwl  \\  n>«v  lu-  aMUincd 
UieiefvktV  UmI  vvoU  oanird  on  uttlur 
^\\\p\\\  It)  Ihi'  otiiinal  von^lniolinit  o\nt  r 
II    l\«M«(M4iAiy    lo   ivm«>v»'   y\\    nloVrtU'    ll. 

KMw  \\\  ih«»  M\(«l  roinnkx  \\\\\\  >om>«m 
lani  «»i*««  of  otM\«U\ionon  in  ihr  wmk 
brinti  c|k(tle<1  foilh  on  \\\p  <lo)ni'  ttnd 
in\iel\  n>mM\»»ni  haA  ap|H»«i«^1  eone»M»\inn 
the  biilQant  ird  ciklor  \Uuoh  now  adotn* 
Ihf*  slnrtVMT  On«»  UiT«vrii»ni  *««  frii 
emboldened  to  *ay  thni  H  Unvk  llko  thr 
world >  l«rni»tl  Howard  J(»hni«on  n  I  am 
happy  tt>  it*|)ort  thrtt  ihi.1  color  will  .-wKkn 
be  covered  by  the  final  rt>at  of  white 
and  onee  Rsnin  at  ntitht  batterir.^  of 
warchllliht.s  will  trace  the  bulldli\u  ••< 
glowina  dome  on  the  vault  of  Uie  .sky 
and  by  day,  .sunlight  and  drifting  cloud.s 
will  make  picture-postcai-d  scenps  of  the 
silhouette  that  symbolized  American 
freedom,  liberty,  and  greatne.ss  around 
the  country  and  around  the  world 

Pi-om  1829,  when  the  central  section  of 
the  Capitol  was  completed,  the  US. 
Capitol  was  surmounted  by  a  low  wooden 
dome.  This  wooden  dome  was  replaced 
by  the  present  cast  iron  dome  during 
the  period  1856  to  1865. 

The  base  of  the  dome  as  It  now  exists 
is  many  feet  wider  than  the  drum  which 
original^'  supported  the  old  dome  and 
which  is  now  the  foundation  upon  which 
It  rests.     Uixtn  this  drum  a  very  ingen- 
ious scheme  of  iron  .«;upports  and  brac- 
kets of  sufficient  projection  to  carry  the 
base   of   the   dome   is   placed,   .so   that, 
though  its  inner  wall  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported directly  on  the  existing  masonry, 
the  entire  colonnade  of  the  dome,  with 
its  bases  and  cornices,  is  in  fact  suspend- 
ed and  overhangs  its  real  support.    The 
dome,  therefore  pretends  to  be  supported 
directly  from  the  ground,  which  is  not 
the  case,  and  seems  to  be  of  masonry, 
while  it  Is  really  of  iron     The  seams  of 
all  this  iron  work  are  constantly  parting, 
owing    to    expansion    and    contraction. 
The  aggregate  weight  of  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  dome  is  8.909.200 
pounds 

The  immen.sity  and  strength  of  the 
dome  is  the  amnzement  and  admiration 
of  all  visitors.  Above  the  outer  colon- 
nade, and  resting  directly  over  and  bear- 
ing upon  the  strong  foundations.  36 
immense  ribs  of  iron  a-scend.  of  a  semi- 
ellipsoidal  shap<'.  The.se  are  the  .skeleton 
of  the  hvige  cr-'ation.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  iron  panels,  with  clamps  and 
bolts  innumerable,  riveted  into  one 
circuit  of  architectural  symmetry  around 
these  metal  ribs,  constitute  the  dome. 

The  influence  of  the  sun  upon  this 
vast  iron  structure  is  great.  The  sun 
causes  the  dome  to  o.scillate  a  distance  of 
between  3  and  4  inches  daily.  The 
motion  is  .south,  southwest,  then  west, 
and  as  the  retiring  sun  declines  and 
finally  disappears,  north,  northeast,  and 
east,  returning  to  its  original  position. 


Ever  .since  iuh  cuivstrucuon  and  com- 
pletion In  llOiS,  the  preaent  oast  Iron 
diune  ha»  bei^n  painted  fur  purpua«H  of 
preaervation  and  to  oauM)  It  to  lUmulate 
t\  maMonrv  diMnv  and  to  harmonlae  with 
iht*  Hou»r  Mod  Henate  winM«  \\hich  ai« 
ooiv^lrvuMtMt  oi  inMibli^  U  wa*  i»aitjkte«( 
fvt^iv  4  vrai*  and  at  lh«^  tun*'  ll»««  \\\t^- 
0Ot  uM00Miion%  ssvic  otMnint^necd  in 
iu-\a  ii  H  rxiiinMiiHi  \\\^\  It  \\t\\.\  WW  ll 
.UhuiI  .IJI  oo«i  <  w\  \\^^\w\ 

Am  a   m^<<    nr   ih«<  oMenoiMO   ui   «he 

<"t»pll<>l  ounU'i  I    Ihi*  dolUr  hM*  Immm»  «ob 
iMlnj  \w\\  thoHuiuh  inir»\"«ivi<  u\mM»e|(on 
and  Hrec«i<»rt\\  irpwin  Mod  i»»plrtiM'»\W'ni'« 
\w\\    iM>«M\  inadr      In  ontci  to  make  lh»« 

l\«i|M><Mlon  A\\\\  rftiHM  thrv*f»  trpAlIM  ll 
\<nt  nceexMUV  \w  n«H't  m  hiiMc  "«o«?Tv>ld 
i«ho\il  \\\v  I'Mrtloi  w\  the  dome  U  \m»s 
.\\<KW  neel>^«rt)V  to  ntrt  ncafToldilui  with- 
in I  Mr  rot\nidrt  li\  iM*lei  to  lnsi>rrt  rlrnn 
,»n<1  do  MUnoi  iir»«iotatlon  woik  wx\  thr 
.nik;o  fioNeof'  ptUntinn  in  the  cwnopv  of 
iho  dome  Ti\e  imintlna  wn.-^  loujid  in 
vienemlly  vmhkI  condition  nj)d  the  nece.v- 
srtiv  r!»n«iun«  and  restoration  work  \\t\s 
been  dnnr  All  .soafToldlnK  was  removrd 
from  the  rotunda  upon  completion  of 
this  ixirtion  of  the  work 

The  scaffnldlng  used  on  the  exterior 
of  the  dome  con.sisted  of  exterior  pipe 
and  tul)e  scaffolding,  with  a  vertical 
tower,  support  towers,  rampways  at 
various  levels,  lower  ramp,  guys  and 
hoLstinu  equipment 

The  principal  repairs  and  replace- 
ments accomplished  have  included: 

The  nb  covers  at  quadrant  points  of 
the  dome  have  been  removed  and  in- 
.^pected  and  necessary  repairs  made, 
and  the  nb  covers  reinstalled 

The  interior  bracing  of  the  Statue  of 
Fieedom.  which  is  located  atop  the 
dome  has  been  repaired  and  strength- 
en^KJ 

Corroded  and  cracked  metal,  includ- 
ing butt  .straps,  has  been  repaired  and 
replaced  where  necessary 

Existing  bolts  have  been  tightened, 
and  short  and  defective  bolts  have  been 
removed  and  replaced,  and  mi.ssing 
bolts  supplied 

Brackets,  .skin  plates,  and  angle  loop 
at  the  top  of  the  cupola  have  been  rein- 
forced 

A  portion  of  the  exterior  plates  at  the 
main  tholus  columns  have  been  replaced 
New  tholus  framing  and  ceiling  and 
12  bronze  windows  have  been  provided 
The  top  flange  of  skirt  needle  beams 
have  been  braced,  using  tie  rods  and  an- 
u'le  struts:  skirt  ne<?dle  beams  and  brac- 
ing at  the  top  of  skirt  frames  have  been 
strengthened.  This  work  included  tem- 
porary underpinning  and  replacement  of 
masoni-y  at  skirt  needle  beams,  as 
necessary. 

Masonry  bearing  plates  were  removed, 
and  self-lubricating  expansion  plates 
were  provided 

The  deck  plates  at  boiler  plate  level, 
the  exterior  platfonn  at  the  peristyle 
level,  and  the  trough  and  gutter  .section 
at  the  peristyle  level  were  removed  re- 
paired, and  i-eset. 

Temporary  protective  covering  and 
steel  cable  and  chain  link  fabric  con- 
sti-uction  over  metal  and  wood  covering 
for  the  top  surface  of  the  canopy  of  the 
rotunda  were  provided 
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^I^nder«  and  BUlter»  of  the  diiumue 
sXsifm  at  thr  ru|»ol«,  peristyle,  boiler 
plwie,  and  lotif  leveln  of  the  domt<  wtie 
»>el^wl^cd  and  rt^pUoed  v^hcro  neccimarv 

i  he  hloxUinelal  oovri  ovri  the  liip  nwi  - 
itoe  of  lilt)  eahopy  ol  the  HHunda  waa 
I  inoM»d    innpHMtMt    and  innntwllwt 

Mie  hIumi  nl  the  eu.tola  vModovMi  was 
npltued    ivOtl  the  ooeond   ilei    niul  pel  I 
*l\'o      Wliolov*      \\\'\\'      let'liued      wheie 
net  eKtitU  \ 

Mt»Ud«*<«*  ■«lce|  «eimnuii  \\rt»  li\»lrtUe\l 
at  llie  iMutuh  o(  Ihr  pel  IhIn  U'  pUUIuim  mi 
the  ImeKnld*'  ol  tl\r  Inwri  •Hiil  uf  llie 
d<*o>e  nnd  rtlon*  thr  innn  edui  if  thr 
u.wlei  plutc  h(\hi«ititolr 

ItepiUl^  wvie  made  iM  the  Iwuln  plale 
ll  Nvl,  Inelvtdlna  the  in^taUuliou  of  Hheci 
inetiU  tla^hlnM  and  i»t«\iitlrM  vtrel  mold- 
mwN  «nd  Mil"  at  the  lHV*r  of  Ihf  diun\ 
1  i>ble  lir^.  bvtKCR  ond  lrni«lonii\  t  deviers 
wriT  adde<i  nl  the  lx>llrr  plalr  «lidri 
with  nrcr^^nry  modifications  In  thr  pan- 
r\y  ()f  the  dium  and  access  doot^ 

The  balu.slrade  at  the  U.>llei  plale  ie\  - 
el  l.s  bein«  iTp*lre<l.  and  rxpan.Mun  lomts 
tiie  being  provided  in  the  top  rail. 

'I  he  outside  cornice  at  the  bnsr  of  the 
boilerplate  balustrade  Is  also  beine  re- 
paired 

The  rib  bolts  at  the  boilerplate  level 
.lie  being  removed  and  replaced 

Sliuclurul  and  other  repairs  have  been 
made  to  ornamentations  and  connec- 
tions including  tho.se  at  the  peristyle 
beams,  the  grape  cluster  ornamentations, 
the  Statue  of  Freedom,  the  stylobate.  the 
medallions,  the  acorn  ornamentatioiis, 
the  cornice  above  the  .second  tier  win- 
dows, the  ornamental  pilasters  at  the 
spring  of  the  cupola.  Additional  fast- 
enings have  been  provided  at  the  rib 
covers  Defects  in  castint-s  nnd  orna- 
mentations have  been  repaired. 

Additional  leaders  and  gutters,  down 
drains  at  the  peristyle  level,  canopy  lead- 
ers and  gutters,  and  gutter  i>trainei.s  are 
being  provided. 

The  32  coats  of  paint  have  been  sand- 
blasted off  the  dome  and  the  metal  sur- 
faces have  been  cleaned  of  rust  and  other 
foreign  materials.  A  dark  treatment  of 
paint  has  been  applit^d  to  the  raw  metal 
afl*r  the  metal  was  cleaiied  by  the  .sand- 
blastine  method.  A  i>rimer  red  lead  coat 
was  next  applied  Upon  the  red  lead 
coat  an  intei-mediate  coat  of  buff-colored 
paint  Is  being  applied.  A  final  coat  of 
oyster  white  paint  w  11  be  applied  caus- 
ing the  appearance  cl  the  dome  to  har- 
monize with  the  nejf  marble  extended 
east  front  of  the  Cap.tol  and  the  cleaned 
Senate  and  House  marble  wln'is. 

In  making  the  repairs  and  replace- 
ments to  the  dome  structure,  stainless 
steel  has  been  usee,  wherever  critical 
structural  elements  were  involved.  In 
secondary  location?,  .special  alloyed 
steels,  incorporatine  hishly  corrosion 
resistant  elements,  hive  been  used. 

An  electronic  bird  control  system  is  to 
be  iristalled  and  the  work  is  expected  to 
be  undertaken  shortl^'.  Additional  light- 
ning protection  will  nlso  he  provided. 

So.  as  the  first  ol  the  new  columns 
is  set  in  place,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
courageous  beginnings  of  the  new  Re- 
public which  were  leprescnted  by  the 
original  stones,  and  lor  the  growth  and 
national  prosperity  :-epi'e.seiued  by  the 


new  uneti  May  It  be  our  earneit  hope 
ttnd  pruyer  that  Ihta  Capitol  Building 
will  eontiiuie  to  iiymbohae  thla  Natlon'ii 
unendintt  puriMi««  to  maintain  ita  lead- 
eikhip  on  thr  nkttd  Ii)  world  peaor  with 
jvMiive  Iu(  all  iHH'ple 


Ml  U  At    ^M't-UUV  »M<tu»HAM 

Ml   \i\^\\<     Ml    MiH^a^ei    )  a*>li  oi^attl 
moo*  looirnt  \\w\\  thr  ttrnllim\an  \\^\,^\\ 
«'i«iitoioi«  I  Ml    Wii  ION  I  nmv  r^lri\d  IU« 
M  lo.uk*^  Hi  \\\\»  pond  \o  the  rte\o>o» 

V\w  Mn«AKIi;M  I*  ihriT  ohlevlloh  lo 
ihe     leinienl     of     llie     mntlrnuui     \\w\\\ 

\t\l\U<  «inl«  ■ 

Then'  \\ HM  no  oliiecllon 

Ml  NVn  WON  Mr  Mprakei  nlmoM 
I),  hue  the  |«*l  et  lotrx  of  the  l>«lUrnrld>« 
'*!  Woild  Wnt  It  had  fadwl  awnv  wr 
weir  t!o,(i  with  thr  stark  irniny  of  an 
nthei  I  veil  inoiv  rvll  n^chncr  to  the  fit  I 
wi'ild  than  that  which  wr  had  fn\iBht  so 
hiud  to  (lestiov  As  rally  as  1M7  thf* 
Cotninunl.'itv  objective  of  worldwide 
dotnintitiuM— and  their  willingness  to  u.se 
nnv  mean.";  lo  accomplish  thi>s  objective — 
had   Ixoome  obvious 

Iti  tf^'ix^nse  to  the  Commvmist  threat 
we  lie  Med  to  as.sist  in  maintaining  the 
f r'M  dom  of  all  countries  in  the  world 
who  had  the  will  to  remain  free.  In 
fact,  this  became  a  basic  facet  of  our 
foreign  ix>licy  This  choice  was  based 
ujKin  the  realization  that  in  the  struggle 
against  inlrrnational  communi-sm  we 
need  allies,  and  these  allies  need  us.  We 
realized  that  only  through  concerted 
mutual  effort  could  the  free  world  ade- 
quately meet  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression  without  individual  national 
efforts  of  a  magnitude  that  would  in  the 
end  wreck  national  economies  and  even- 
tually hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Communist  offensive 
The  succe.ss  of  this  concept  depended  in 
great  measure  upon  the  political,  mili- 
taiy  and  economic  strcngfJi  of  our  allies. 
In  turn,  the  strength  of  our  allies  relied 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  ecoiiomic  and 
military  assistance  which  we  could  pro- 
vide. Thus  we  embarked  upon  a  course 
of  providing  this  a.ssistance. 

TTie  alternative  to  this  course  of  action 
would  have  been  a  return  to  isolationism. 
Tliis  was  impossible,  not  only  because  of 
the  demands  of  our  own  national  secu- 
rity, but  to  th^"  mantle  of  leadership  of 
the  free  world  which  was  cast  upon  us 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  prob- 
able results  had  we  cho.^en  this  alterna- 
tive would  have  been  disastrous.  Had 
we  abrogated  our  responsibility  to  the 
free  world  and  failed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary assistance  to  our  less  fortunate 
allies  and  friends: 

Italy  and  Greece  would  most  probably 
be  Communist  today: 

The  Turkish  Straits  would  likely  be 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Iran  would  certainly  be  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite and  the  Russians  would  have  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  control  over  the  oilfields  of  the 
Middle  East; 

All  of  Indochina  including  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  would  be  Commu- 
nist: 

India,  Burma.  Thailand,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Africa  would  have  fallen  under 


the  CommunlKt  domination  Berlin 
would  long  Mnoe  have  been  buried  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain;  and 

The  lot  of  the  Kuintpean  oounu  ie«  la 
iiuetiUM\able,  but  crrtalnly  we  would  not 
hnve  the  vital  military  UaMM  whiiii  we 
Muw  havt'  in  Wtmtein  lfi^4K)^  the  Middle 
liirtii    and  northern  AfrhHk 

Had  all  thane  eoi^tltltM^*  t^mtr  lo  \tnM 
anit  withovd  otir  wM»nowir  and  ntilUaiv 
rt«*l«lanre     tliry     yihiloyiMMMv     wo\dd 
base    we  wtoilti  f^nd  otimelve*  on  thr 
drfennlve  wdhliv  otii  own  *hoir« 

h»dav  the  ^^»ndnunl*^  ohjeeiivr*  tt*. 
main  \nuhi\nurd  to  tnet  thr  thieat  It) 
thr  rii»e  ^\\\\\\  iHviwI  \vt  mllUaitt  com  • 
mtinmin  in  ll  anythlitit  far  uieatrr  lto\u 
ever  l>etniT  Whilr  our  aaal^tani'e  hai* 
lH»en  hlnhly  sviccrMful  l»^  eotabllnhinB  a 
^lM»n^?  d«^iriirnt  to  Comitnininl  rxpan* 
Mon.  the  day  ban  by  no  meai^K  ai  lived 
w  hen  we  can  itplax  o\ir  rfTortu  Much  ha* 
bwn  aecompll.ihrd,  but  tlierr  in  mtich 
moiT  to  be  done  Wc  have  no  alternnthT, 
if  wr  are  to  ptrscrvr  the  free  world  and 
m  turn  -our  own  way  of  life,  but  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  In  military  and  eco- 
nomic a.ssistance, 

Tlie  mutual  security  program  as  pro- 
IKJsed  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1961 
represents  a  verj*  modest  continuation 
of  our  assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  By  comparison  with  the  results 
it  will  achieve,  both  psychologically  and 
materially,  throughout  the  free  world  it 
is  a  most  economical  use  of  our  national 
resources  We  must  by  all  means  support 
this  program  and  the  objectives  toward 
which  it  is  directed  as  an  indication  of 
our  detennination  to  continue  our  oppo- 
sition to  Communist  expansion. 


HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  VIGILANCE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  -^nd 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Special  Select  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program. 
I  stat^e  that  we  vvcre  deeply  shocked  and 
disturbed  over  the  revelations  of  fraud, 
purposeful  mL'^representations.  falsifica- 
tion of  reports  and  duplication  of  pay- 
ments by  State  employees  relating  to  the 
Skelly  Bv-pass  Highway  construction 
program  in  Tul^a.  Okla. 

Even  more  shocking  is  the  fact  that 
Oklahoma  State  Highwav  Commis.sion 
employees,  who  had  admittedly  perpe- 
trated the.se  outrageous  frauds  and  mis- 
representations, have  not  been  dis- 
charged. 

To  the  contrary,  the  evidence  showed 
that  these  people  had  been  promoted, 
both  in  salarj-  and  re.'^pon.sibility.  and 
were  blanketed  under  a  State  merit  sys- 
tem. Although,  admittedly,  the  present 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  and  the  pn^secu- 
ror  of  Tulsa  County  had  had  evidence  of 
this  wron.i:doing  since  September  1959, 
they  had  failed  and  had  refused  to  give 
this  evidence  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  so  that  the  Bureau  could  protect 
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iie  interests  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
Nonetheless,  both  the  prosecutor  and  the 
CJovernor  have  indicated  they  are  highly 
i:ritical  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for 
not  acting  on  evidence  which  it  did  not 
lave  and  which  had  been  withheld  pur- 
posefully, which  was  testified  to  and  ad- 
mitted to  by  State  employees. 

In  the  face  of  the  undisputed  evidence, 
[  cannot  in  good  conscience,  represent- 
Lng  the  taxpayers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, remain  silent,  or  see  rn^in  is- 
sues obscured,  or  succumb  to  attempts 
at  soft-pedaling  necessary  corrective 
actiiMi. 

I  quote,  in  part,  an  obviously  mis- 
s?uided  and  uninformed  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Saturday.  Maj-  7.  1960,  issue 
at  the  Tulsa  World,  its  concluding  para- 
graph: 

We  seriously  doubt.  howc\  er  that  Okla- 
homa really  owes  the  Federal  Bureau  (of 
Roads  J  a  red  penny.  Rather,  the  Bureau 
owes  itaelX  a  search  of  it«  own  cooscience 
and  policies.  ThCTe  snould  be  no  pious 
shunting  of  the  blame  to  the  State  when  the 
Federal  Biireau  fixes  the  rules  on  road  build- 
ing and  Is  vested  with  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  they  are  carried  out. 

So  that  the  main  issues  are  not  ob- 
scured, that  the  Federal  and  State  areas 
of  responsibility  are  understood  and  that 
there  is  record  of  remedial  action  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer  and  to  remove  any  pos- 
-sible  doubt  on  the  overall  integrity  of 
the   Bureau  of  Public   Roads   and   the 
Pederal-aid  highway  program,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  letter  I  dispatched  to 
the    Honorable    Bertram    D.    Tallamy, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator.  Bureau 
of  Roads,  requesting  certain  actions  and 
information:  a  letter  I  wrote,  as  second 
ranking  minority  member,  to  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Blatnik.  chairman.  Spe- 
cial  Subcommittee   To    Investigate   the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Prosram;  the  re- 
ply  received   from   Ellis   L.    Ai-mstrong. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads;  a  copy  of 
an  additional  letter  dispatched  by  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  Mr.  Roy  J.  Turner,  chair- 
man. State  Highway  Commission,  State 
of  Oklahoma:  and  instructional  memo- 
randum 21-8-60,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  on  the  subject:  -Federal 
Law  Pertaining  to  Factual  Records  and 
Tests  of  Materials  on  Construction  of 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Projects."     Addi- 
tionally, I  submit  a  copy  of  the  May  5, 
1960,  telegram  referred  to,  and  instruc- 
tional memorandum  20-5-60,  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  also 
involves  the  Federal-aid   highway  pro- 
gram   on    the    subject:      Inspection    of 
Construction  Projects." 

I  believe  these  actions  should  be  a 
matter  of  record  so  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
can  t>e  reassured  of  the  determination  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  special  sub- 
committee that  futui-e  Federal -aid  road 
construction  will  be  free  from  fraud  as 
uncovered  in  Oklahoma  and  from  the 
continued  employment  of  persons  who 
were  a  party  or  may  be  a  party  to  such 
fraud. 

This  action  should  serve  as  a  deterrent 
against  future  fraud.  As  well,  it  assures 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  pro- 
tected in  the  specific  Oklahoma  case  with 


adequate  restitution  and  the  firing  of 
employees  admittedly  involved  in  the 
perpetration  ot  this  fraud. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  the  action 
taken  in  the  Oklahoma  case  to  protect 
the  taxpayer.  Suffice  It  to  say,  their  ar- 
guments are  based  on  quicksand,  in  my 
opinion,  for  U'  oppose  this  action,  they 
have  to  argue  that  the  present  law 
which  roquirei^  the  Bureau  to  seek  resti- 
tution and  the  fli-ing  of  known  fraud 
perpetrators  should  be  flaunted  on  the 
spurious  grounds  that  to  live  up  to  the 
law  in  this  instance  might  discourage 
other  Stjates  from  bringing  such  ftaud 
into  the  open. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  this     lets  wmk 

at  the  law  in  this  case"  argument  for 

to  do  so  would  have  the  effect  of  causing 

others    to    thnk    they,    too,    minht    be 

winked  at"  ir  the  future. 

Congress  w -ote  the  law  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  aveiy  Congressman  to  see  that  it 
IS  lived  up  to,  and  in  doing  so  .serve 
notice  that  all  future  lawless  actions  will 
be  as  nnorous  y  opposed. 

In  restitution  cases,  such  as  thai  in- 
volving Oklahoma,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  as  a  party  to  the  contract  to  sue  to 
recover  from  the  contractors,  and  the 
Federal  clemand  for  restitution  from  the 
State  assures  this  action  Failure  by 
the  Federal  f ioveiTiment  to  make  such 
a  demand  for  restitution  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  Congress  has  passed. 

The  documents  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

Congress    of   the   Unittd   Statis. 

Hoi  se  or  Rkpresentatives. 
Wi;ihington    DC     May  9.  I960. 
Re  inve.sUgiiticns  into  Skelly  Bvpass,  Tulsa. 

Okla. 
The  Honorable  John  A   Blatnik. 
Chairman,     Special     Snbrommittfr     on     the 
Federfil-Ai  ■  Highuay  Program    House  of 
Reprefcnto lives.    Wa.'^hxnglon.    DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:   I  am  enclosing  here- 
with  copy  of    letter   addressed   Ui   the    Hon- 
urable  Bettran.  D.  Tallamy,  Federal  Highway 
AdmlntstrRtor.  Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads,  ad- 
vising him  of   my  intention  to  request   that 
the    records   ol    Mr    James    Curry    be    made 
available  to  the  Bureau  in  connection  with 
Its  negotiationi  with  the  State  of  Okl.ihoma 
relative  to  the  above  matter. 

This  evidence  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee for  thi;  purpose  of  establishing  an 
estimate  of  tl.e  fraud  Involved  and.  being 
testimony  of  ai  expert  nature,  certainly  this 
informatifin  should  be  made  available  to  the 
Bureau  in  subtstantiating  its  request  for  res- 
titution from   the  State  of  Oklahoma 

I   am   confldent   that    you   concur   in    tlus 
request  arid   I  am  asking   that  1  be  advLsed 
a.s  to  the  disposition  of  it. 
With    bast    v-/lshes.    I    am, 
Siniierelv. 

I  Wn.LiAM  C.  Cramer 


Enclosure  ' 
WCCJdm 

CONGRES.S    OF      rHE     U.NrTED     STATII-S, 

Ho  JSE  or  Representativf-s, 
W  iHhington.  DC  .  May  9.  196u 
R^    .Special    Subcommittee   on    the    Federal- 
Air  Hifhwiy  Program  Investii?ations  Tnto 
Skelly   Byiass.  Tulsa.  Okla 
The  Honorabl-?  Bertram   D    Tali.amy. 
Federal  [lighuay  Administrator. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Departhient  o    Commerce. 
Wa-shnigtom    IKC. 

Dear  Mh  Tai.lamy  As  I  expressed  at  the 
conclusKju  of  the  hearings  regarding  the 
above  matter.  I  was  deeply  shocked  and  dis- 


turbed over  the  r<  velatlons  ol  the  fraud, 
purpoaeful  mlsrepreseutatlons.  falslAcatlon 
of  reports  and  duplication  nl  payments,  by 
State  employees,  neiu-ly  all  of  whom  remain 
on  the  payrolls  ai  d  ha'.e  received  promo- 
tions and  f>r  incr«'a«es  in  salary  I  w.>s 
amaxed  at  the  'ef;ti  nony  bv  these  empilovees 
rhat  In  some  instances  they  had  purposely 
withheld  inforrnaiion  of  wroiigdolng  from 
the  Bureau  of  Fu  Jllc  R<.  ads  and  further, 
that  public  olTi^iu..'  in  Oklah(jma  had  like- 
wise, after  learning  of  this  information,  failed 
to  Inform  the  Bun'au  In  timely  fashion  In 
order  to  protect  th"*  90  percent  Federal  con- 
tribution interest  In  this  Interstate  project 
The  evidence  is  m  and  is  iindlsputetl  as 
to  these  facts  wnc,  ;<«  the  acting  rtinkmg 
minority  member  of  the  Specia.  .'-ubciMn- 
mittee.  I  am  sure  you  realize  I  had  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  making  certain  that  the 
.ictlons  t:»ken  by  trie  Burenvi  In  this  mnrter 
ire  carried  out  t/-ward  the  fud  that  this 
Federal  90  pen-ent  interest  Is  fully  pro- 
jected. I  comnien:!  you  again  f')r  your  ac- 
tion ou  April  'J6tli  in  advising  Mr  Roy  J 
Turner,  Chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  SUte 
Highway  Commi&i>;un.  that  hLs  ccimmusslon 
IS  required  to  mai  e  restitution  for  any  er- 
roneous or  impriiper  claim  made  by  tlu 
Stat*  against  the  Federal  government  re- 
sulting from  frat  dulent  practices  on  Uie 
part  of  such  Stat*  employees  and  any  de- 
ftclencies  In  the  tpeclhcations  nii  the  jobs 
numbered  8.  10  and  20  Mr  Jumes  Curry, 
who  was  quallfleti  as  a  competent  wltiieits 
and  who  had  made  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  the  preseii'  conditions  of  these  three 
sections  of  the  Skf  lly  Bvpaas  estlmHted  thut 
an  overpayment  (f  •624.698  l.<i  on  this  $3  3 
million  phase  of  he  Skelly  Bypas«  project 
had  been  made  "i'ou  advii>ed  the  committee 
that  negotiations  would  be  started  to  ac- 
quire restitution  to  the  Federal  government 
by  the  State  In  the  near  future  this  being 
consLitent  with  m^  position  diirlng  the  h«'ar- 
Ings  that  the  Bureau  has  a  duty  to  require 
such  restitution  under  the  law 

In  order  to  faoUIUite  thu  action.  I  am  re- 
questing  the   cliairnian    of    the   special    Bub- 
rommittee     Uj    mike    aviUlable    to    you    the 
testimony    and    re-orcls    of    Jylr    Curry    to   be 
considered  in   your  negotiations  with   Okla- 
.homa   St«t.e   offlclsls       I   would   appreciate   It 
if    you    would    keep    me    advised    a*    tf>    the 
progress  of   these   negotiations  and  the  final 
restitution  made   oeiause  of   my  continuing 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  Federal   taxpayer.* 
I  alao  think   that  proper  restitution   In  thus 
instance  would  have  a  .salutary  effect  on  all 
other     road     bureau     administrations     and 
would   perhaps   re:*iilt   In   the   tightening   up 
of  their  own   procedures  in  an  effort  to  de- 
tect any  lalsihcation  of  records  In  the  future 
Likewise    I   am   requesting  that   you    keep 
me  advised  as   to  whether  your  demand  ad- 
dressed   t<j    Mr     Turner    on    May    5    iidvlsing 
him   that   these   employees   who   periH-truted 
these    frauds    "are     not     acceptable    to    the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  representatives  of 
the   State   hlghwav   department   In    any   em- 
ployment capacit;    In  connection   with  Fed- 
eral aid   highway  projects,     and   further  re- 
questing   that    all    .such    pers*>U£      be    Inune- 
dlately  removed   Irom   all   actlvlUes    In  con- 
nection   with    all    Federal-aid    highw.iy    proj- 
ects."  and    that    '  vouchers    will    not    be    ap- 
proved   for    payment    oi    Federal    funds    for 
•    •    •   any  project  in  connection  with  which 
any  such  persons  are  employed'    in    the   fu- 
ture. 

I  trust  this  will  have  the  desirable  effect 
of  removing  thes<!  employees  frrjm  the  pay- 
roll, which  should  have  been  done  upon 
their  discovery.  ::t  is  unconscionable  to  me 
that  the  Federal  taxpayer  should  have  to  as- 
sume the  risk  of  their  continued  employ- 
ment by  the  Oklahoma  State  Highway  De- 
partment when  It  involves  confessed  fraudu- 
lent State  record  manipulators.  I  would  like 
to  be  kept  advised  as  to  whether  the  State 
action    complies    with    your    request       As    I 
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Interpret  tlie  Highway  Act.  tt  l.s  mandatory 
on  th»-  Bur»"au  to  tuke  such  action,  and 
rightly  so 

Further,  it  is  my  su  {gestion  that  a  memo- 
randum be  prepared  !or  the  Information  of 
all  Stat*  roBd  departments  as  t-o  the  Fed- 
eral authority  under  the  law  In  Citset.  of  this 
nature  and  of  the  action  taken  In  this  In- 
stance so  that  all  dipartrnents  wi.i  be  on 
notice,  and  this  pn«si  )iy  will  act  as  a  deter- 
rent against  similar  x-ctirrences  happening 
In  the  future 

This  letter  Is  wrltii-n  coiislstent  with  my 
duty  aa  a  Member  of  C^^mgress,  as  I  see  It, 
to  see  that  for  any  Iiinds  Improperly  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Stat*,  restitution  shall  be 
mjMl0  and,  further,  that  undesirable  State 
employees,  where  FeJeral  projects  are  in- 
volved, be  fired  Cm  y  In  this  manner  can 
the  ptibllc  be  as.'-ured  of  honest  ad.mlnlstra- 
tlun  of  thU  $40  billion  Interstate  highway 
program  and  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
for  every  Federal  dollar  spent. 

With  beat  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

WlLXJAM    C     ClIA.MCR 

VS  DxTARTMurr  cr  Commerce. 

Bureau  or  Public  Roads. 
Washington.  DC     May  19.  I960. 
Hon.  WiLLMM  C    Crames, 

Hori^e  of  Representative.^ . 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  9,  1900.  to  Mr  Tallamy. 
concerning  the  recent  bearings  held  by  the 
special  subconunltue  on  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  wl  .h  respect  to  the  Skelly 
bypass  at  Tulsa.  Okla 

As  stated  at  the  hearings,  we  fully  share 
your  Indignation  at  the  testimony  which  was 
given  by  certain  employees  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Hlchway  Department  and  others 

We  sincerely  apprj-ctate  yoiu-  request  that 
the  chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee 
make  a\ailable  to  the  Buieau  the  testimony 
and  records  of  Mr  James  Curry.  This  In- 
formation will  be  helpful  In  our  furtlier  re- 
view of  the  matter  and  our  discussions  with 
the  Oklahoma  ofBclyls  relative  to  the  resti- 
tution of  pyderal  furds.  Oovrrnor  Edmond- 
■on  h;i3  requested  that  we  defer  any  as.sess- 
ment  against  the  S  ate  until  after  the  ap- 
propriate Oklahoma  offlclala  have  had  an  op- 
portuulty  to  confer  with  us.  The  Governor 
has  been  advised  thf  t  we  will  most  certainly 
arrange  such  a  corUerence  before  making  a 
final  determlnntlon  as  to  the  amount  and 
nattire  of  stich  restitution. 

■^'ou  are  familiar  with  the  telegram  sent  by 
the  Administrate T  o  i  May  5  to  the  Oklahoma 
State  Highway  De])arlraout  In  connection 
with  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Avery  and 
Johnson.  I'm  sure  you  will  be  Interested 
also  In  a  letter  I  se,U  to  Mr  Roy  J.  Turner, 
chairman  of  the  SU»te  highway  commls&lon. 
on  May  18      A  copy  's  enclosed. 

With  respect  to  your  fusrgestlon  that  a 
memorandum  be  prepared  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  State  raid  departments  as  to  the 
Federal  authority  under  the  law.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  ar.  Instructional  memoran- 
dum Issued  May  5.  i960  I  believe  that 
posting  this  section  of  the  Inw  on  all  Fed- 
eral-aid projects  w^ll  be  an  efTectlve  means 
of  advising  all  persons  involved  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  Improper  action. 

The  several  steps  which  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  has  taken  to  protect  the  Federal 
iDterest  have  t>ce  i  made  known  to  the 
States,  both  by  memorandums  and  in  discua- 
slon  at  a  recent  meeting  of  State  highway 
officials  It  will  b<  of  Interest  to  you.  Tm 
sure,  that  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  has  named  a  si>eclal  com- 
mittee to  review  existing  State  controls  in 
such  matters  and  to  recommend  any  addi- 
tional saleguards  which  may  be  necessary. 
We  are  holding  an  all-day  meeting  with  thla 
committee  the  first  of  next  week 

I  will  be  plad  to  keep  you  advised  of  the 
progress  of  our  nejjotiatlons  with  the  State 


of  Oklahoma  concertilng  restitution  and  as 
to  the  States  compliance  with  our  request 
that  certAln  individuals  be  removed  Irom 
Ff-leral-ald  projects  It  Is  Indeed  deplorable 
that  events  stich  as  tho(.e  disclosed  at  the 
hearings  could  hiive  occurred,  but  I  am 
hf>peful  that  their  revelation  and  the  actions 
which  we  have  taken  will  go  far  toward  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  this  type  of  im- 
proper activity 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ellis  L    Armstrong. 
Commi&sioner  of  Public  Roads. 


May    18,    1960 
Mr    Rot  J    Turner. 

Chairman,    State    Highway    Commutnon. 
Capitol  Office  Building. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Dear  Mr  Titiner  Further  reference  is 
made  to  Mr  Tallamy  s  letter  of  April  26  and 
.•ubsequent  telegraphic  exchanges  concern- 
ing the  Skelly  Bypass  project  In  Tulsa.  We 
earnestly  wish  to  assist  In  the  continuation 
of  all  Federal-aid  work  In  Oklahoma  which 
IS  being  advanced  in  accord  with  the  go\ern- 
ing  project  requirements,  but  befau&e  of 
disclosures  at  the  House  Public  Works 
special  subcommittee  hearing  involving  a 
number  of  employees  and  contractors  of 
the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Highw:\ys.  It 
was  considered  neceesary  to  take  «ctlon  of 
the  kind  transmitted  to  you  by  (^leeram  of 
May  5  We  understand  from  newspaper  ■ 
report*  that  you  are  undertaking  an  analysis 
of  the  hearing  transcript  to  determine  what 
tKfUon  yovi  feel  sh'ruld  be  taken  by  you  iii 
connection  with  these  Individuals  and  firms 
to  protect  the  State's  Interests,  which  gen- 
erally arc  the  s.ime  as  our  own  in  these 
matters.  We  do  not  wish  to  determine  In 
advance  of  your  own  review  wh;it  action 
should  properly  be  taken  with  respect  to 
several  of  the  present  employees  referred  to 
in  the  hearing,  other  than  those  named 
below  where  action  seems  clearly  to  be 
Indicated. 

At  the  hearing  there  was  a  dehniie  ad- 
mL&olon  or  sbowitig  of  improper  actions  ou 
the  part  of  Messrs.  J  F.  Avery  and  Joe  R. 
Johnson,  employees,  raid  the  b  &  G  Con- 
rtruction  Co  and  Progress  Construction 
Co  .  contractors.  As  indicated  In  our  tele- 
gram, therefore,  we  have  made  the  de- 
termination that  we  will  make  no  payment 
of  Federal-aid  funds  for  projects  on  wort; 
done  after  the  May  5  wire  for  which  any  of 
these  individuals  or  firms  may  have  any 
measure  of  responEiblllty.  For  all  other 
employees  who  are  still  employed  by  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Highways  and 
who  were  also  on  the  Skelly  Bypass  projects 
we  are  suspending  further  progress  pay- 
ments without  prejudice  to  a  final  action 
yet  to  be  determined.  I  should  therefore 
appreciate  your  luruisbing  such  namei>  to 
our  division  engineer  In  Oklahoma  as  soon 
as  the  list  can  be  complied,  together  with 
present  Federal-aid  project  locations  of  the 
listed  employees.  If  they  are  a.ssigned  to 
such  work,  or  a  statement  that  they  are 
not  assigned  at  present  on  any  Federal-aid 
highway  proJe<  t  in  such  instances  as  this 
may   be  the  case 

We  also  propose  to  you  that  we  jointly 
reexamine  the  payments  made  and  com- 
putations of  quantities  and  quality  of  ma- 
terials on  these  referent  projects,  using  the 
data  already  developed  but  augmented  as 
may  be  found  desirable.  Such  reexamina- 
tion would  form  the  basis  of  our  determina- 
tion of  what  disallowances  we  should  make 
on  account  of  these  projects  and  how  these 
should  be  paid.  If  this  is  agreeable  to  you. 
please  so  advise,  and  further  arrangements 
can  then  be  made  concerning  details  of  how 
this  is  to  be  carried  forward. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elxis  L.  Armstrong, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads. 


U  S    DlTARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

BtTREATT  or  Ptblic  Roads, 
Washington.  DC     May  5.  1960 
Instnictlonal  memorandum  21-8-60. 
Subject:    Federal    law    pertaining   to  factual 
records   and    tests   of    materials   on    con- 
struction  of    Federal-aid    highway    proj- 
ects. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  circular  memoran- 
dum of  June  29.  1959,  the  providing  of  high 
quality  and  durable  construction  in  con- 
formance with  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations requires  that  everyone  in  the  engi- 
neer-contractor-worker  team  do  their  tasks 
carefully  and   thoroughly. 

An  Instance  has  come  to  our  attention 
which  to  a  certain  degree  will  reflect  un- 
favorably on  the  efforts  of  many  thousands 
of  men  and  women  working  in  the  State 
highway  departments  and  for  the  contrac- 
tors and  materials  men  dedicated  to  the 
building  of  a  fine  highway  system  for  our 
States  and  Nation.  A  few,  through  lack  of 
knowledge  and  by  willful  acts,  have  falsi- 
fied certain  samples  of  materials  and  rec- 
ords of  tests  and  work  accompli.>^hed  They 
have  conspired  to  dellberatc-Iy  keep  any  such 
Information  from  either  the  higher  State  of- 
nc'.als  or  the  Bt:reau  of  Public  Roads. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  seriousness  of  these  and  simi- 
lar acts  the  foil  jwing  notice  shall  be  posted 
on  each  Federal-aid  highway  project  in  one 
or  more  places  where  it  is  readily  available 
to  all  personnel  concerned  with  the  project: 

"notice   to    all   personnel   engaged   on    fed- 
eral-aio  highway  projects 

"Title  18,  United  States  Code  section  102C. 
reads  as  follow.'^: 

"  'Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  t!ie  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  Territory,  or  whoever,  whether  a  person, 
association,  firm,  or  corporation,  knowingly 
makes  any  fr.l.se  statement,  false  represen- 
tation, or  false  report  as  to  the  character, 
quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  the  material 
used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  the  work  performed  or  tri  be  performed, 
or  the  costs  thereof  in  connection  with  the 
submission  of  plans,  maps,  specifications, 
contracts,  or  costs  of  construction  of  any 
highway  or  related  project  submitted  for 
.Tpproval   to  the   Secretary  of  Commerce;    or 

"  'Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
str>.t.ement  false  representation.  fal?e  report. 
<-ir  f.sl.se  clnim  with  rc.>;p>ert  to  the  character, 
quality  quantity,  or  cost  of  any  work  per- 
formed or  to  be  performed  or  materials  fur- 
nished or  to  be  furnished,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  any  hlghwsy  or  related 
project  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce:   or 

"  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement  or  false  representation  a.s  to  a  ma- 
teria! fact  in  any  Kt.iitempnt  certificate,  or  re- 
port submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal-Aid  R^ad  Act  approved  July  1, 
1916  (39  Stat.  3551,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

"  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  rears,  or 
both  '  " 

A  supply  of  printed  posters  will  be  fur- 
nished as  soon  as  they  are  avallnble.  In  the 
meantime,  the  notices  should  be  typewrit- 
ten and  posted  by  the  State  highwrty  depart- 
ments. 

The  provisions  of  this  instructional  memo- 
randum are  applicable  upon  receipt  of  the 
memorandum  and  apply  to  all  Federal-aid 
projects. 

Ellis  L   Armstrong. 
Cowjmtssi07ier  of  Public  Roadfi. 


v.. 


Mat   5,   1960. 
Rot  J.  TiRNER. 

Chairman.      State      Hightcay      Commisnon, 

State   Hightcay   Department,   Oklahoma 

City.  Okla.: 

At  hearings  this   week   before   the   special 

Subcommittee   on   the   Federal-Aid   Highway 
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Program.  Committee  on  Public  Worka,  House 
of  Representatives,  several  present  Oklahoma 
State  Highway  Department  employees  have 
admitted  under  oath  that  they  prepared 
false  test  reports,  or  prepared  or  secured 
spurious  samples  for  submission,  or  sub- 
mitted such  samples,  to  the  State  central 
testing  laboratory,  or  made  other  false  state- 
ments, entries,  or  reports  relative  to  tests  or 
test  samples  In  connection  with  Pederal-ald 
highway  projects,  and  did  not  give  informa- 
tion thereof  to  any  State  highway  depart- 
ment officials  superior  to  the  State  resident 
engineer  on  such  projects  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  prior 
to  the  recent  Investigations  conducted  In 
Oklahoma.  Such  persons  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  representa- 
tives of  the  State  highway  department  in 
any  emplpyment  capacity  In  connection  with 
Federal-aid  highway  projects.  It  is  re- 
quested that  all  such  p>ersons  be  Immedi- 
ately removed  from  all  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  all  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 
Vouchers  will  not  be  approved  for  payment 
of  Federal  funds  for  materials  .supplied  or 
work  performed  after  this  date  on  account  of 
any  project  in  connection  with  which  any 
such  persons  are  employed  after  this  date. 
Also,  payment  of  Federal  funds  will  be  with- 
held on  cxurent  projects,  m  connection  with 
which  such  persons  have  been  employed 
prior  to  this  date,  pending  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  such  projects. 

B.  D.  Tallamt, 
Federal   Highway -Administrator. 

U.S.  Department  or  Commerce. 

BxTREAU  or  PtrsLic  Roads, 
Washington.  DC.  April  29,  1960. 
Instructional  memorandimi  20-5-60. 
Subject:    Inspection    of    construction    proj- 
ects— Supplements  policy  and  procedure 
memorandum  20-8.  dated  May  21,  1956. 
The    Bureaus   continuous    reviews    of    Its 
policies    and    procedures    which    are    estab- 
lished to  attain  high  quality  results  on  every 
project  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
indicate  that  still  further  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  matter  of  testing  the  quantity 
and   quality   of   materials   incorporated  into 
such   projects.      Three   revisions   of   current 
procedures    are    therefore    being    instituted 
with  the  Issuance  of  this  memorandum. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  presently  prescribed 
responsibility  of  the  division  engineer  or 
his  representative  to  Inspect  the  material 
test  reports  during  his  visits  to  projects,  he 
shall  hereafter  report  for  the  Bureau's  per- 
manent project  records  the  findings  from 
such  reviews  and  any  actions  taken  regard- 
ing the  materials  and  wor<manshlp  being 
incorporated  into  the  Job.  Furthermore,  In 
addition  to  his  present  resp<Dnslbillty  of  ob- 
serving the  methods  by  which  these  mate- 
rials are  being  Incorporated  into  the  Job. 
should  the  State  at  any  sucn  Inspection  not 
liave  on  file  all  material  test  reports  and 
other  rep)orts  necessary  to  reflect  the  quality 
of  workmanship  required  by  the  approved 
plans  and  specifications,  then  appropriate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  defer  payment  of 
progress  vouchers  on  the  project  until  the 
necessary  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 
This  procedure  shall  become  effective  on  the 
receipt  of  this  memorandum 

2.  Thickness  or  otlier  lii.eta  measurements 
of  some  or  all  materials  In  place  on  the  proj- 
ect must  be  made  at  random  points  during 
each  Bureau  inspection  and  the  results 
stated  in  the  Inspection  report.  Addition- 
ally a  sample  will  occasionally  be  taken  dur- 
ing such  construction  inspections  at  random 
locations  chosen  by  the  Bureau  inspecting 
engineer  of  any  of  the  materials  being  placed 
in  the  project.  Such  samples  shall  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  approved  standard  pro- 
cedures, appropriately  Identified,  and  pack- 
aged for  delivery  to  the  State  central  lab- 
oratory for  check  test  which  shall  be  re- 
ported   to    the    Btireaus    division    engineer. 


This  prooedure  will   be   Instituted   with   re- 
ceipt of  tl^ls  memorandum. 

3.  At  the  time  of  the  final  inspection  of 
each  project  or  prior  thereto,  record  samples 
of  the  finished  work  In  place  shall  be  taken 
for  certlflcat  k>n  purposes  on  such  Items  as 
may  be  lelccted  by  the  Bureaus  division 
engineer.  TViese  shall  be  obtained  at  random 
locations  arid  In  suiDcient  number  to  be 
reasonably  representative  of  the  completed 
work,  such  record  samples  shall  be  taken 
and  tested  I'y  highway  department  central 
materials  laboratory  representatlve.s  The 
Bureau's  division  engineer  shall  be  notified 
prior  the»et<  in  order  that  he  or  his  repre- 
sentative m.y  be  present  during  both  the 
sampling  and  testing.  The  results  of  liie 
tests  of  3uch  record  samples  shall  then  be 
certified  to  by  the  duly  authorized  State 
representative,  as  to  conformity  with  the 
governing  )<lans  and  specifications  and 
whether  the  results  of  the  record  sample 
tests  are  re  ^sonably  representative  of  the 
materials  li.  corporated  in  the  project  as 
shown  by  the  regular  testing  and  sampling 
done  on  th-j  project  as  work  progressed. 
This  certified  report  of  the  record  samples, 
together  with  certification  of  all  other  mate- 
rials used  In  the  work,  will  accomp.-^ny  the 
final  vou^hei  when  submitted  for  payment, 
and  no  titial  voucher  wUl  be  paid  without  a 
certification  showing  conformance  with  the 
governing  p  ans  and  specifications  This 
procedure  wl  1  be  made  effective  on  all  proj- 
ects for  Whii'h  final  inspection  is  made  on 
and  after  Jui  e  1,  1960 

The  provlsons  of  this  memory, ndum  will 
t)e  appllcuble  to  all  FederaJ-aid  projects  ex- 
cept those  bf  ing  constructed  under  the  1954 
secondary  re  ad  plan,  for  which  projects. 
paragrapH  No.  3  only  will  be  applicable 
Ellis  L.  AeM8T1U)NG. 
Commissioner  oj  Public  Roads 


ECONOMY  AND  INCOME 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MicCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  tense  and  critical  times,  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  overlook  meritorious 
work  which  deserves  the  attention  and 
commendation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

I  wish  to  mention  particularly  Report 
No.  1561,  d  ited  April  29.  1960,  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  1961.  s  ibmitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  !Mr.  Mahon]  and  his  sub- 
committee This  report  on  page  43, 
call.s  attention  to  the  fact — 

In  last  yesrs  report  the  committee  gave 
particular  af-entlon  to  the  need  for  some 
positive  integration  of  Defense  communica- 
tions aloiig  tie  lines  proposed  during  testi- 
mony on  the  1960  budget  estimates 

During  the  intervening  year  both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  committee 
have  agfre;  sively  pursued  this  impor- 
tant matter,  with  the  result  that  the 
committee  v;as  able  to  reduce  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  appropriation  re- 
quest by  $84.3  million  on  the  basis  that 
portions  of  the  overlapping  military 
communications  systems  could  be  intc- 
siiated. 

The  repoit  further  stated: 

The  total  Investment  In  defense  long-haul 
f.^cllltlcs  Is  about  $2  billion  and  the  ctirrent 


annual  cost  of  leased  commercial  facilities  Is 
alx)ut  $160  million.  Under  present  planning, 
the  Air  Force  alone  would  spend  at  least  $1 
billion  on  system  modernization  and  expaii- 
.sloii  between  now  and  1970.  It  is  most  im- 
portant, therefo-e,  that  the  planning  of  the 
services  be  mixl;fled  to  take  account  of  tlie 
development  of  the  defense  communications 
network  so  thai  the  entire  Defense  Estab- 
lishment may  reap  the  benefits  of  joint  pro- 
curement aud  joint  use  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date 

On  May  12.  1960.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense issued  Directive  No.  5105  19.  there- 
by establishiiiK  a  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency  DCA'  and  on  the  same 
date  by  Directive  No.  4600.2  e.stablished 
a  Defense  C'ommunicatlons  System 
'DCS». 

I  feel  confident  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  if  properly  implemented,  will 
bung  most  favoiable  results  to  our  de- 
fease effort  bcth  as  to  economies  and 
rffectiveness. 

This  action  wMh  respect  to  communi- 
cation.s  .service  points  the  way  to  further 
integiation  in  the  many  common  supply 
and  seivice  activities  in  which  the  DOD 
i.s  now  engaged  and  which  utilize  .some 
oO  percent  or  more  of  the  military 
budget.  It  will  be  recalled  that  I  spon- 
.sored  an  amendment  to  the  DOD  Re- 
organization A(  t  of  1958  which  gave  the 
Secretaiy  of  13cfen.se  great  authority 
with  respect  \*j  the  improvement  of 
majiagenient  in  supply  and  service  ac- 
tivities common  to  more  than  one  mili- 
tary department  Also  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  I  .specifically  mentioned 
that  the  amendment  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  to  bring  about  nec- 
e.ssaiy  integration  in  such  activities  as 
financial  management,  budgeting,  dis- 
bursmK.  accouiilinK.  medical  and  hospi- 
tal services,  transportation — land,  sea, 
and  air — intelligence,  legal,  public  rela- 
tions, recruitinir.  i-nihtary.  police,  train- 
ing, and  liaison  activities 

It  is  certainly  ^ratifying  that  this  step 
has  been  taken  with  regard  to  commu- 
nications .'^ince  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  have  long  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  and  waste  in  the  many  sup- 
ply and  .sfTvic*'  activities  in  the  DOD, 
where  .so  many  billions  are  annually  ex- 
pended, would  provide  funds  for  many 
es.sential  civilian  and  military  activities 
of  the  Government  which  some  people 
contend  we  cannot  now  afford.  This 
confirms  the  old  proverb  that  "Economy 
is  a   great  source  of  income  " 

Mr  Speaker  I  wish  to  again  commend 
the  Appropnat.ons  Committee  and  also 
others  for  then  effective  work. 
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PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  f  Mrs,  Green  1  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

Thcrp  was  no  objection, 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oi'eRon  Mr,  Speak- 
er, the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments and  Neighborhood  Centers,  like  so 
many  organizations  in  our  Nation,  hfi 
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spoken  out  forcefully  and  strongly  on 
behalf  of  legislation  to  improve  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  federation 
has  urged  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  at  least  $1.25  an  hour  and  ex- 
tension of  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  millions  of  workers 
now  exempted  from  it 

The  federations  members  know  from 
their  cveiyday  working  exi)enence  what 
real  poverty  is  i.nd  how  devastating  its 
effects  ai-e  to  the  individual,  the  family, 
the  community,  and  the  Nation,  They 
also  know  the  necessary  means  for  coping 
with  economic  .suffering  of  hundreds  of 
Uiousands  of  families  They  consider 
the  proposed  improvements  in  the  Pair 
Labor  Standard;,  Act  to  be  one  of  the 
basic  means  for  ?ndinR  poverty 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  text  of 
the  federation's  resolution  on  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  legislation: 

Rtsoi.nioN  ON   Minimum   Wage 

Adequate  purch^islng  p<iwcr  is  a  vital  sta- 
bilizing f.icUjr  in  i  Iree  ecoiuimy.  A  mini- 
mum wage  reliited  to  fliictiiallons  In  th/.' 
coet  of  living  con,rtbute»  to  a  stable  econ 
omy  and  enables  he  uage  earner  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable   standard  of   living 

Therefore,  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements and  Nel  f hborhnod  Centers  advo- 
catea: 

1.  A  basic  minimum  viage  nf  at  least  (11:5 
per   hour. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  principles  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standaids  Act  to  cover  retr.ll  and 
service  employees :  employees  of  busi- 
ness enterprl.ses  engaged  wholly  In  Inter- 
state cf>mnierce.  fBrmworkf-rn  and  profes- 
sional  persons  unless   self-employed 

We  urge  that  th«  Congress  and  the  several 
States  enact  suitable  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the.w  purposes. 


EAST  GERMAN  COLLECTIVIZATION 
MODEL    FOR    CUBAN    EXPROPRI- 
ATIONS 

Mr,  EDMONDSON  Mr  Sjieaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr,  Floou 
may  extend  h\f>  i  emarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  liom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  year  I  have  made  repeated  state- 
ments, in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  rela- 
tive to  the  Caribbean  area,  which  is  now 
a  fourth  front  with  the  Panama  Canal 
as  its  key  taigei .  In  the  contest  now 
Roing  on  there.  Cuba  has  become  a 
So\1et  captive  ju^t  as  the  Soviet  zone  in 
East  Germany  As  such,  it  serves  as  a 
beachhead  for  ([Communist  attacks  on 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  are  more  dangerous  than 
assaults  from  a  landing  force. 

Unfortunately,  the  programs  of  con- 
quest for  either  Cuba  or  East  Germany 
have  not  been  adequately  presented  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  im- 
portant elements  of  our  mass  media. 
The  prime  objectives  of  these  programs 
include  abolition  of  private  ownership 
in  finance  and  iadustiy  and  forced  col- 
lectivization of  farmers.  In  both  East 
Germany  and  Cuba  the  patterns  of  con- 
fiscation follows  the  well-known  Stalin- 
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istic  pattei-n  of  liquidation  that  was  so 
ruthlessly  enforced  in  the  Ukraine. 

Tliese  sinister  developments  in  East 
Germany,  which  are  so  applicable  to 
Cuba,  weie  recently  described  by  Maj. 
Gt-n.  Charles  A.  Willoughby.  distin- 
guished military  editor  of  Christian 
Crusade,  American  Mercury,  and  other 
publications  in  a  highly  illuminating 
article. 

In  order  that  General  Willoughby's 
latest  contribution  may  be  f>ermanently 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Congress 
and  thus  readily  be  available  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large.  I  quote  its  text: 

F.AST   GtaMAN   CoLLKCTivizATiON :    Model   for 

Cuban  Expropriations 

I  By  MaJ.  Gen.  C    A.  WlUoughby.  U.S.  Army 

I  retired )  ) 

Even  the  dullest  liberal  corroded  by  the 
Jacobinism  of  this  decade,  must  be  aware 
that  the  Red  police  state  Is  buttressed  on 
two  basic  Marxist  actions:  the  abolition  of 
private  praj>erty  iln  industry  and  finance  i 
and  the  collectivization  of  individual  farms 
(KolchoBi.  The  f>ostwar  brigands  whom 
the  Idiotic  West  has  carefully  nursed  since 
1945.  from  Cuba  to  Java,  attempt  to  disguise 
their  Marxist  orientation  by  semantic  pro- 
tests of  "agrarian  reform"  and  the  "welfare 
of  the  underprivileged'  but  in  the  end.  the 
raw  facts  of  forcible  expropriation,  police 
terror  and  repression  beRii;  to  emeree;  the 
hA'lmark  of  communi.sm  Castro  cwiUy 
evicts  American  owners  from  sugar  planta- 
tions and  cattle  ranches  i  no  whit  different 
:rom  farm  properties  In  western  United 
States)  while  Soekarno.  a  Japanese  collab- 
orator and  quisling  set  the  jjattern.  at  the 
expense  of  e.  war-tested  ally  i  1941-45)  the 
Dutch.  Now  the  same  M:^rxist  maneuver 
is  being  executed  in  East  Germany,  under 
Ruaslan  orcupatlon  pre:  sure,  promulgated 
by  the  Kremlin  pu[)prt  Ulbrichi  The  re- 
preasivc  measures  were  ('^>viou.sly  accelerated 
to  cref.  te  a  social  "fait  accompli"  before  the 
summit  negotiation.-;,  where  the  captive 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  ex- 
pellvfs  m  the  West  have  become  a  silent  but 
inexorable  item  on   the  agenda. 

The  coliectivlzHtlon  of  Ukrainian  farmers 
was  one  of  the  most  brutal  crimes  m  the 
sui.i'er  record  of  Stalin  the  "liovidatlon" 
lie..  ni.'..-.<  'nii'der  and  deportation)  of  the 
"Kulak,"  the  Russian  landowning  farmer. 
Stalin  has  set  the  (uttern  to  bo  followed  by 
his  stooges  and  csciple.*.  from  the  Can'obean 
to  the  Mekong.  In  the  enforced  Rc'isevelt- 
rruman-Stalln  partition  of  Gemi.nny  (Yalta. 
Potsdam.  Teheran)  the  i>rulal  action  of  the 
present  Red  Gorm.in  Government  Is  merely 
one  more  step  In  a  relentless  Communist 
evolution — but  there  is  oiily  one  ending  to 
that  tortuous  road  the  mass  collectivism  of 
Red  Chln.i.  the  antlike  communes  "  West 
Germany  with  millions  of  expellees  from  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  within  her  border, 
could  hardly  be  Indifferent  to  this  prostitu- 
tion of  values.  Dr  Walter  Becher.  Tilembcr 
of  Parliament  (Bulletin  No.  58  Oerman  Fed- 
eral Pre«s  Bure.'iu)  covered  the  situation 
ably: 

"The  leaders  of  the  S.ED  (Socialist  Unity 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Zone),  are  not  satisfied 
with  collectivizing,  .step  by  step,  mid-Ger- 
many's agrlculturnl  economy  but  are  at- 
tempting to  Rive  this  act  of  brtital  compul- 
sion a  democratic  appearance  Albert 
Norden.  member  of  the  Politburo,  recently 
cnlled  the  forced  collectivization  In  the  So- 
viet Zone  a  "democratic  plebiscite  in  favor  of 
socialism  and  apaln.st  the  war-minded  West 
German  deceivers  and  exploiters  of  the  peas- 
ant class.  S  E  D.  Chief  Walter  Ulbrlcht  sent 
the  Communist  Zone's  farmers  a  congratula- 
tory letter  and  last  Sunday  Nenes  Deutsch- 
land.  S  ED.'s  central  organ,  termed  the  'lOO 
percent  collectivization"  In  the  precincts  of 


Rostock.  Neubrandenburg.  Frankfurt  (Oder) 
and  Potsdam  the  socialist  spring  of  the  year 
1960," 

The  regime  employed  all  sorts  of  dialectical 
propaganda  to  portray  abroad  the  mass  en- 
try of  farmers  Into  agricultural  productl\e 
cooperatives  ( LandwirtschaftUche  Produk- 
tions-GenoFusenschaften.  abbr  LPG  i  as  being 
a  .spontaneous  and  completelv  voluntary, 
popvilar  move.  Comrade  Ulbrlcht  merely  ad- 
mits to  some  incidental  exai^gerations  that 
rx-curred  in  the  eager  realization  of  an  other- 
wise good  and  pr ^^(Ecressive  pro  ram,  Ul- 
brlcht. of  course,  could  have  carried  out  the 
collectivization  by  direct  governmental  de- 
cree apprctved  by  the  f^)-called  people's  par- 
liament (  Volkskammer  I  with  100  percer.  i, 
certainty.  In  other  words.  Ulbrlcht  cou;1 
have  reached  his  goal  through  a  le^jalistic 
mn.neuver,  .so  to  speak.  He  was  Interested, 
however.  In  presentlnc  this  act  of  brutal 
compulsion  as  a  voluntary  move  on  the  part 
of  the  mid-German  farmers  themselves  who 
allegedly  were  convinced  of  the  advantages 
u\  socialized  agricult\ire. 

The  S  E  D  Is  ;Ueo  presenting  a  fal.se  picture 
of  spontaneity  because  of  the  (then)  ap- 
I'.roaching  summit  conference  and  Khru- 
shchev's semantic  (doublctaik  deception) 
admi.sslon  of  the  right  of  national  self-deter- 
mination. No  doubt,  the  agricv-ltural 
bol-shevizatlon  of  mid-Germany  will  be 
added  to  the  socialist  achievements  to  dute 
which  are  not  to  be  sacrificed,  as  Khrushchev 
repeat«lly  demanded.  In  case  of  a  future 
reunification  of  Germany  Therefore,  since 
the  building  of  socialism  was  originally 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1965.  Ulbncht 
18  speeding  up.  ahead  of  plan,  the  establish- 
ment of  political  falts  accomplis  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Western  World  as  expressions 
of  voluntary   popular  decisions. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  neces-^ary 
to  recognize;  the  manifold  aspects  of  terror 
used  In  iuppresslng  the  farmers  in  mld- 
Germanv.  and  to  report  on  the  nunierous 
traged^ifs  now  taking  place  in  the  Sonet 
zone  The  district  and  precinct  leaders  of 
the  1->X.  D  are  competing  with  one  another 
in  beating  the  collectivization  schedule. 
W.iole  brigades  of  CommunUt  (Si.D  )  agi- 
ntors  .nre  after  the  farmers,  belaboring  them 
day  and  nleht.  at  first  with  friendly  assur- 
ances and  gratuities  of  all  kinds,  then,  when 
these  blandishments  prove  ineffective,  with 
threats  and  reprisals.  In  many  cases  these 
agents  provocateur  have  even  molested  the 
farmers  when  already  in  bed  cajoling  them 
and  finally  Intimidating  them  to  submit  to 
the  socialist  cause  lest  they  be  reported  and 
punished  as  enemies  of  progress  and  peace. 

The  warning  usually  Implied  coi.flscation 
of  property  and  lf>ss  of  personal  freedom 
The  legal  and  police  authorities  easily  find 
Fome  pretext  for  making  short  work  of  a 
blark'isted  farmer  His  complete  ruin  Is  the 
mpvit.ible  result  This  explains,  vhy  the 
SED  agents  by  mass  terror,  succeeded  in 
col lecti vizi :ig  100  jjercent  the  aCTicultural 
projiertles  In  R.ost(x:k.  Neubrandenburg, 
Potsdam,  and  Fran'.^furt  loder)  The  activist 
brigades  are  already  at  work  In  Saxony  and 
Thuringia  and  they  recently  announced  that 
,T  whole  series  of  commvinltles  in  that  area 
have  become  productive  coojieratives  in  full 
measure 

In  order  to  arrhe  at  large-scale  "socialist 
agriculture  the  individual  L  P  G  's  are  to 
be  merged  into  even  larger  cooperatives. 
The  new  directives  issued  by  the  S  E.D  Polit- 
buro for  the  "socialist  transformation"  of 
the  Soviet  Zone's  agricultural  economy 
envisage  productive  cooperatives  of  3.000  to 
5.000  acres  as  the  most  appropriate  size  to 
fumil  the  production  targets  stipulated  by 
the  7-year  plan.  In  this  manner,  the  S.E.D. 
believes,  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Zone 
cts.r\  be  fully  supplied  with  Its  own  agrlcul- 
ttxral  products,  at  a  growing  consumption 
rate  by  the  end  of  1963.  at  the  same  time 
surpassing  the  productivity  of  West  German 
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grain  and  cattle  farming  per  hectare.  This 
is  the  tenor  of  the  Politburo's  proposed  de- 
cree to  be  submitted  to  the  eighth  plenary 
session  of  the  Oonununist  central  committee 
iQ  April. 

Such  a  deceptive  forecast  is  used  by 
Pankov's  propaganda  apparatus  to  camou- 
flage the  present  campaign  of  terror  against 
the  Independent  farmers  in  the  D.DJI.  (Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic ) .  although  the 
continued  food  shortage  there  is  generally 
known  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  failure  of 
the  agricultural  cooperatives,  despite  their 
privileged  position  and  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  annual  subvention  moneys  allotted 
to  them  by  the  state.  It  is  known  for  a  fact 
that  the  private  fsirm  operates  more 
efficiently  than  the  L  P.G.  But  economic 
aspects  are  obviously  Irrelevant,  for  8.E.D. 
chief  Walter  Ulbrtcht,  regardless  of  costs.  Is 
only  concerned  with  creating  political  faits 
accomplis  designed  to  consolidate  the  Com- 
munist partition  of  Germany. 

Protestant  bishops  filed  a  bitter  protest 
with  the  Cksmmunist  authorities  of  EUist 
Germany  (Bulletin  No.  58),  which  throws 
a  sharp  Light  on  the  forcible  collectivization 
of  individual  farms  that  Is  going  on  there : 

"It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Church,  to 
decide  the  merits  of  State-Socialism  in  eco- 
nomic problems  but  we  receive  reports  from 
pcbBtors  and  parishes  of  objectionable 
methods  used  to  force  Individual  landowners 
to  enter  collective  units  (Kolchos).  We 
cannot  go  Into  details  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Individual  farmer  Is  exposed  to  every 
kind  of  pressure,  intimidation  and  coercion 
exercised  by  police  and  security  organs  to 
relinquish  his  property  and  then  sign  affi- 
davits that  It  was  a  voluntary  action.  What 
I  can  you  expect  In  performance  from  people 

'  who   ar*-    coerced   by   fear   and   resigned   to 

despair?  This  Is  a  prostitution  of  con- 
science. It  Is  a  violation  of  human  dignity. 
You  can  stop  these  repressive  tactics.  The 
seventh  conference  of  the  central  committee 
of  your  own  party  (S.EJD.)  has  accepted 
the  principle  of  voluntary  work.  At  a  time 
when  peaceful  coexistence  between  people 
Is  a  slogan,  we  request  that  you  do  not 
breach  the  peace  amongst  your  own  sub- 
jects." 

Th«  full  Impact  of  this  calculated  destruc- 
tion of  an  entire  social  category,  the  land- 
owning farmer.  Is  evident  in  the  expert 
coxtments  of  Almar  Reltzner.  editor  of  the 
German  News  and  the  Sudetendeutscher 
ArUkel  Dlenst  (April  I960).  Amongst  mll- 
lio.Ts  of  refugees,  fleeing  the  Soviet  Zone 
thtre  have  been  relatively  few  farmers,  over 
the  years.  The  sentimental  bond  with  the 
land  has  been  a  strong  one.  Suddenly,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  fugitive 
farmers,  due  to  the  enforced  colU-ctivlzatlon 
of  their  land.  This  expropriation  was  de- 
cided on  in  the  recent  "Comecon"  con- 
ferences   (on  agriculture)    in   Moscow. 

The  liquidation  of  the  farmer  In  Com- 
munist East  Germany  has  a  calculated 
parallel  in  all  Communist  sat.ilUtes,  In 
varialile  degrees  of  execution.  la  Albania 
and  Bulgaria,  the  process  of  expropriation  is 
practically  completed.  In  the  abortive  revo- 
lution of  Hungary,  the  "Kolchos"  were  dis- 
solved in  a  few  days  and  private  ownership 
reston>d.  With  the  collapse  of  the  uprising, 
the  Kremlin  stooge  Kadar.  however,  ha.s 
again  instituted  socialization  of  at,Ticulture 
and  brought  It  back  to  about  72  percent  of 
arable  prop>ertles.  The  status  in  Rumania 
IS  evident  In  the  area  around  Bucharest, 
where  91.848  farmers  were  incorporated  In 
the  sotlallst  sector.  I.e..  the  state  acquisition 
of  about  1  million  acres  or  a  percentage  level 
of  71  percent.  It  Is  only  in  Poland  where 
forclbU;  collectivization  is  cautiously  han- 
dled, only  13  percent  of  the  average  in  the 
general  Commtinist  domain.  The  reason  is 
jbvious:  Poland  is  forced  to  import  huge 
amounts  of  wheat  and  edibles;  they  are 
furnlslied  by  the  United  States  under  a 
patently  phony  arrangement  of  transferring 


surplxu  cqma  odities  ($40  million),  osten- 
sibly balancec  by  restitution  (to  the  same 
amount)  of  previously  confiscated  American 
properties;  th  s  is  hailed  as  a  masterpiece 
of  diplonucy  by  a  smirking  State  Depart- 
ment: the  bill  coming  and  going,  is  paid  by 
that  faceless  ilob  the  American  taxpayer 

The  general  assault  on  the  farmer,  a  psy- 
chological assiult  on  private  property  in 
general.  Is  ma  t  advanced  in  Czechoslovakia 
which  was  on  e  the  showcase  of  Wilsonian 
democracy-^ln  ieed  his  almost  single  handed 
creation  if  we  consider  the  fanaticism  with 
which  he  "piLShed"  his  prot^e  Masaryk 
Prague  Is  rougoly  2  years  ahead  of  Pankow 
on  that  b»sls.  It  Is  easy  to  speculate  what 
wll!  ultimate^'  happen  in  East  GermHiiy. 
The  Czechj.  m  >re  rabidly  Stalinist  than  Sta- 
lin, have  push'd  collectivization  (the  death 
of  the  Kulak)  approximately  82  percent  of 
the  total  arabl  areas;  there  were  12  500  Kol- 
chos with  a  nemberahlp  of  954.196  farm 
laborers.  Work  ng  approximately  9'^  mil- 
lion acres.  Th-'re  Is  still  a  scattering  of  sev- 
eral thousund  small  farms  In  Moravia,  of 
2  to  4  acre*  In  ;i  relentless  process  of  liquida- 
tion, through  exorbitant  pro  rata  demands 
police  pensecuilon  and  endless  trials  by 
people's  court  (like  In  China)  where  they 
have  received  iientences  of  2  to  7  years  for 
economic  sabotage  and  conspiracy  a«alnst 
state  organization  This  process  Is  in  full 
swing  In  Qist  (lermany  now;  the  perrentage 
of  expropriation  55  to  60  percent  has  not  yet 
reached  its  maxlmiun  attainable  level — but 
12,000  snooperj.  agents,  provocateurs,  etc.. 
are  working  d  ly  and  night,  in  a  war  of 
nerves,  thait  has  driven  thousands  of  farmers 
to  flight  into  AVest  Germany  or  to  suicide, 
in  despair  and  hopelessness.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  apathetic  West  Is  practically  In- 
different to  tils  tragedy  The  normally 
well-informed  .American  prese  shies  away 
from  braadlng  Castro's  expropriation  of 
farms  and  plantation,';,  as  an  identical  Com- 
munist mtneuvr.  The  defense  of  private 
property  should  be  the  single  all-absorbing 
factor  In  the  fl^ht  against  global  commu- 
nism. Te4dy  Riosevelt,  an  Infinitely  better 
President  than  my  of  his  colorless  Demo- 
cratic sucoesaors  made  this  the  basic  issue 
on  his  policy  vls-a-vls  Latin  America  In 
tiie  meantime,  tte  corrosion  of  the  West  In- 
vites attention,  once  more,  to  Dlmltrl  Ma- 
nullskys  forecast  in  1931.  lecturing  at  the 
Lenln  School  of  Political  Warfare,  and  a 
timetable  of  lethal  significance: 

"War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
f'apitalism  Is  Inc  itable.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  stron.;  enough  to  attack  Our 
time  will  come  n  20  or  30  years.  TTie 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep,  so 
we  will  befln  by  aunching  the  most  spec- 
tacular pe»ce  movement  on  record  There 
will  be  eleetrlfylnif  overtones  and  unheard 
of  concessions  Phe  capitalist  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  co- 
operate m  their  own  destruction.  They  will 
leap  at  amother  chance  to  be  friends  As 
soon  as  rhfir  guarc  Is  down,  we  shall  smash 
them  with   our  clenched   fist  " 

Two  years  after  this  remarkably  frank 
statement.  F.  D.  Booeevelt  recognized  Red 
Russia  dlptomatlcally  over  the  bitter  protest 
of  many  of  his  advisers — naively  opening 
the  Pandom's  t>ox  tliat  has  troubled  civilized 
mankind  ever  since  M.^nullsky's  20  and  30 
years  schedules  are  -lot  far  fetched:  in  19,51. 
there  was  the  Kremlin  engineered  Slno- 
Korean  waj- — a  preliminary  test  of  strength 
His  30-year  estimat!  will  fall  due  in  1961 
Was  Khniidichev's  8i)ectacular  visit  designed 
to  put  the  bourgeoisie  to  sleep'^  Is  the 
Kremlin  sponsored  trtal  disarmament  in  the 
category  ot  electrlfjtng  overtones  and  un- 
heard of  concessions ' 

The  forcible  collectivization  of  individual 
farms  In  East  Germany  Is  not  adequately 
covered  by  the  Amercan  press.  The  affected 
area  Is  probably  too  remote  to  arouse  emo- 
tional inUerest.  However,  this  myopic 
apathy  seems  to   apjly  to  next-door  neigh- 


bors In  the  Caribbean?  The  expropriations 
of  Castro  of  plan)  at  ions,  large  and  small,  Is 
hardly  noted — except  by  the  enraged  absen- 
tee landlords  The  fact  that  Castro  is  pro- 
ceeding to  the  formation  of  collectives 
I  Kolchos  I  has  even  found  .*<)me  naive  i  more 
likely  fully  paid)  suf)port.  as  in  the  case  of 
'he  tomato  farms 

Mr  Speakei-.  tho.'^  appeasers  throw  in 
the  puerile  arRUiTipnt  that  Castro  us  not 
considered  a  real  Communi.st  though  he 
has  Communist  advi.sers  and  a&sociates 
Card-holding  Communisms  will  never 
publicly  admit  membership  In  the  party 
;inyway.  There  i.s  a  clear  index,  how- 
ever, to  Communi.st  character  of  sub- 
.serviency  to  the  Kremlin;  that  is  the 
;ittitude  of  a  government  toward  private 
property  especially  agricultural  and  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  from  pwlice 
repressions  The  destruction  of  private 
property  and  tne  calculated  hara^.s- 
ment — liquidation  -of  private  ownership 
IS  the  basic  principle  of  Marxist-Ijenin- 
ism  By  that  yard.stick.  Castro's  govern- 
ment IS  Comm'ini.st  and  in  the  orbit  of 
the  Kremlin 

Teddy  Roosevelt  understood  that  ad- 
ministrative distinction  perfectly:  His 
foreun  policy  vi.s-a-vis  some  wayward 
Latin  American  countries  was  predicated 
on  law  and  oider.  the  protection  of 
property  and  the  di.scharge  of  foreign 
obliizations  None  of  his  vacillating 
successors  have  acted  on  this  vital  issue. 
Now  the  Kremlin  has  brazenly  moved 
into  the  Caribbean.  There  is  an  ideo- 
lomcal  link  between  Cuba  and  East  Ger- 
many. Castro  and  Ulbricht  are  birds 
of  a  feather. 


LEA'V^  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  IwouYt  'at  the 
request  of  Mr  McCormack  > .  for  today. 
on  account  of  official  business  in  his  dis- 
trict, inspecting  the  damages  of  the  re- 
cent tidal  wave. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lesinski.  for  I  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
May  31 

Mr  'Wright,  for  30  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  30  minutes  on 
May  31. 

Mr  CoNTE  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiE.)  for  30  minutes,  on  May  26 

Mr.  Moore  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
QtriE*.  for  60  minutes,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  (at  the  reque.st 
of  Mr,  QuiE  I .  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday. 
June  1. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson >,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Edmondson  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter 
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Mr.  Porr  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Price  > 
and  to  include  txtraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Moulder 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  an  addtess  by  the  Secretary  of 
Dt^fense. 

Mr.  Goodell.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day and  include  exliancous  niattci  and 
tables  and  charts. 

Mr  OsMERS  and  to  include  extianeous 
matter 

Mr.  HoLTZMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  wa*  given  pei-mission  to  ex- 
tend his  remark.5  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  th?  school  bill. 

(At  the  request,  of  Mr.  Quie,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  the  following:  > 

Mr  Van  Zandt 

Mr  Bray 

1  At  the  request  of  Mr  Edmondson.  and 
to  iiiclude  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing: > 

Mr   Santangelo. 

Mr   Meyer, 

Mr,  Powell. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BEX  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  hit  signa- 
ture to  an  enroled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title: 

S.  1605.  An  act  (rrantlng  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Kan&as  and  Ne- 
braska to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Big  Elue  Rl\er  and  Its  tribu- 
taries as  they  aflec .  such  Stairs 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  24, 
1960,  present  to  tlie  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  anc  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  /oUowing  titles; 

H  R  9465  An  net  ti  authorize  the  ln«n  of 
one  submarine  to  Canada  and  the  exten- 
sion of  a  loan  of  u  naval  vessel  to  tlie 
Government  of   the   Republic   of   China; 

H  R  9818  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Florida; 

HR  10609  An  act  t)  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  .Veronautlcs  and  Space 
Administration  for  sal.iriefl  and  exj>en8es.  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  J  Res  502  Joint  rr^olutlon  authorizing 
the  erection  in  the  Dls  rlct  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  Mcleod  Bethiine:    and 

H  J  Res.  546.  Joint  r'solutlon  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Cajjltcl  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Haw  ill  the  official  flag  of 
the  Unlt«l  States  bearng  50  stars  which  Is 
nrst  flown  o'.er  the  uc«t  front  of  the  US. 
Capitol. 

ADJOURI^i'MI-INT 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
inove  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  apieed  to;  according- 
ly <at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. >. 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
ioumed  until  tomorrcw,  Thursday.  May 
26.  1960  at  11  o'cl'x;lc  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  o:  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  refeired  as  fol- 
lows : 

2184  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  ul  the  Array,  dated 
May  6.  i960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  York  Harbor 
Maine,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  on  June  2.  1949  i  H.  Doc.  No. 
395);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  lUiistra- 
tion. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
EngUieers.  Dejxirtment  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  29.  1960,  submitting  a  rejxirt.  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Little  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  Watch  Hill  Cove.  Rl..  and 
Conn  .  reque^ttxi  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
niiitee  on  Public  W<5rks.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  July  31.  1967  (H.  Doc  No 
396) ;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  13.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations. 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Erie.  Pa.,  prepared 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Ri\er 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3,  i930,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (H.  E>oc.  No. 
397) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  foiu  illustra- 
tions. 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  9,  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  eros.on  control  study 
of  shore  from  Newport  Bay  to  San  Mateo 
Creek,  Orange  County,  Calif.,  appendix  V. 
phase  1.  prepared  under  the  provisions  erf 
section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July 
3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H. 
Doc.  No.  398);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  three 
Illustrations 

2188.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the 
correction  of  an  error  In  his  message  of  dls- 
apjM-oval  on  H  R  7947  In  the  last  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  his  message  the 
word  "purchases  "  should  be  Inserted  In  lieu 
of  the  word  "sells";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2188.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Adminutration,  relative  to 
a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 37.609.878  p<:)undE  of  palm  oil  now 
held  In  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (53  Stat.  811.  as  amended,  50 
U.S.C.  98b(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  rep>orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1653.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 


executive     departments.       Ordered     to     be 
printed. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  12263.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction  by  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico of  a  major  International  storage  dam  on 
the  Rio  Grande  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944, 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  jnirposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1664).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the   Union. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
FVjrelgn  Affairs.  HJl.  11522.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  26.  1935,  to  permit  certain 
real  property  of  the  Umted  States  to  be  con- 
veyed to  States,  municipalities,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  for  highway  purix>6es; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1655).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cf)mmittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  axid 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1150.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  partition  or  sale  of  inherited  inter- 
ests in  trust  and  restricted  allotted  lands  and 
restricted  purchased  allotted  lands  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purpjses: 
with  amendment  (Rept,  No,  1656).  Ref ern  d 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  thr  Whole  Hcase  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Commiii,<ie  <>n  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11953.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assessing  of  Indian  trust  lands 
and  restricted  fee  patent  Indian  lands  with- 
in the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  throtigh  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1657).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11161.  A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  puebloe  of  Zla  and  Jemez  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  Ojo  del  Esplrltu  Santc  grant, 
New  Mexico;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1658).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10639.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  3(b)  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1958  (72 
Stat.  106).  relating  to  the  prepaxation  of  a 
roll  of  the  members  of  the  Otoe  and  Mis- 
souri Tribe  and  to  per  capita  dlstrtbution 
of  Judgment  funds:  without  amendment 
rRep<.  No.  1659).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HARDEN:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7656.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  estAblishment  of  a  Federal  Advisor} 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  fine  arte  in  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1660).  Ref«-red  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pubhc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  MILLS 

H  R  12381.  A  bill  to  Increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MASON 

H.R.  12382.  A  hill  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WIER: 

HJt.  12383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  make  bene- 
fits more  realistic  in  terms  of  present  wage 
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'o  the  Coin- 


rates,  8Jid  for  other  f>virpo«es 

mittee  on  Education  and  L^tn^r 

By  Mr.  ZELEKKO : 

H.R.  12384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  make  bene- 
fits more  realistic  In  terms  of  present  wage 
rates,  and  for  other  fyurposes;  x)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  B4r.  CHARA  of  Mlchlg:»n : 

H.R.  12385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensat  ion  Act  tC'  mak»  bene- 
fits more  realistic  in  terms  of  present  wage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes:  -.o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Laboj-. 
By  Mr  FRELINCJHUYSEN 

H  R  12386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensailon  Act  to  make  bene- 
fits more  realistic  In  terms  of  present  wage 
rates  stnd  for  other  i)urposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr  GOODEIL: 

H  R.  1238''  A  bill  to  amend  thr  Federal 
Emplojeee'  '..'ompensai ion  Act  to  make  bene- 
fits more  realistic  in  terms  of  present  wage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.FLYNN 

KR.  12388.  A  bill  tiD  authorize  a:a  appro- 
priation for  the  special  mli:c  projjram  for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  .962  and  1963; 
to   the   Committee    on   Agriculture. 

H  R.  12389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  with  respect  to^^e  level 
of  price  support  for  milk  for  m^Htfactur- 
ing  purpx>ses  for  butterfat;  to  the  Ccmmittee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  GRAY: 

H  R.  12390.  A  bill  to  promote  mining  and 
development  research  for  b«Tyl,  chromlte, 
and  columbium-tantalum  from  domestic 
mines:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.HAGEN; 

H  R.  12391.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment to  local  governments  o;  sums  in  lieu 
of  taxes  and  special  assessnents  with  re- 
spect to  certain  Federal  real  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HARRIS : 

H.R.  12392.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  include  members,  officers,  ^nd  employees 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissiou 
amonj:  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Unitecf  States  protected  against  forcible  as- 
sault aid  homicide  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl.uy 


ByMt.  WOLF: 

H.R  12398.  A  bill  to  authorize  ,in  appro- 
priation foj-  the  special  ml.k  program  for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

H.R.  12894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  Of  1949  w.th  resjx-ct  to  the  level 
of  price  support  for  milk  for  mamifacturlng 
purposes  aOd  for  bu:terf»t;  -.o  the  Commit- 
ter on  Agricjulture. 

By   Ut    VAN  ZANDT 

H  R  12396  A  bill  to  establish  the  Inland 
Niivlgatlon  Commlsjlon;  to  authorize  the 
provision  and  collec  ion  of  fair  and  reason- 
able charges  for  u.;e  of  ir.land  waterway 
navigatioui*!  improvement*.  constructed, 
m.iintained..  or  operated  with  Federal  funds, 
and  for  othfer  purposes;  to  th?  Committee  on 
Interstate  <ind  Foreign  Comnerce 
By   Mr    ZELET.KO: 

H  J  Res.  tl7  Joint  resolntlnn  providing 
for  the  estliblishing  of  the  former  dwelling 
house  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  h  national 
monument:  to  the  Commlfee  on  Interior 
ar.d  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    OHMKRS 

H.J.  Rer..  718  Joint  resolutlfin  to  provide 
for  a  conference  con*  Istlng  o'  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials,  and  men  bers  of  public 
and  private  groups  cr  organizations  to  con- 
sider and  propose  methods  of,  and  to  co- 
ordinate action  for.  'ombatlng  the  traffic  in 
obscene  matters  and  materials:  u>  the  Com- 
mittee on  tjhe  Judlclirv 
By  Mr    GRAY: 

H.  Con  Res  695  C<incurrent  resoluUon  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National 
Fuels  Policy:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


wat:>r   rights  MglMkti on:    to   the   Committee 
on   Interior  »n4  Insular  Affairs 

Also,  Joint  ReaoluUon  No  7  of  the  Nevada 
.Senate  memorial i/.ing  Congress  to  propose  h 
constitutional  amendment  abolishing  In- 
come, estate  and  gift  taxes  and  prohibiting 
the  Federal  O  ivernment  from  engaging  In 
any  business,  professional,  commercial,  fl- 
nimcla-l.  or  indtistrlal  enterprise  except  as 
provided  In  Un"  Federal  Constitution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


memorial;? 

Under  clause  4  ol"  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  refened  a.s 
follows: 


By    Mr     3ARING:    .Joi 
of   the   Nevada   Assernbl 
Congress  of  the  United 
system  of  j)ayment3  by 
ment  to  th«  State  of  Nc 
ernments,  «hich  pajme 
lieti    of   pniperty    taxes 
property    in    this    Stite 
immune  fram  State  c  r  !■ 
Committee  rn  Interior  a 

Also  Joint  Resoluton 
Assembly  memorializing 
United    States    to    p:ep 


-T.    Rtsolutit)n    No.    7 

',-   memorializing   the 

States  to  efetablish  a 

the  Federal  Oovern- 

ada  or  its  local  gov- 

nts  will   be  made  in 

on    federally    owned 

which    property    is 

x-al  taxation:   to  Uie 

nd  Insular  Affairs. 

No    4  of  the  Nevada 

the  Congress  of  the 

ire     adequate    State 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII  private 
bills  and  resolutions  weie  introduced  and 
severally  referi'ed  as  follows 

By  Mr   POOARTY 
H.R    12396    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.e<.ri;es 
Boutros    il    Khourl;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   JACKSON: 
HR    12.'?97    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John   D 
RtKramora.    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   KASTBNMXIER 
H  R    12398    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erwln  P 
MUspaugh,    u<   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MOULDER 
HR   1239')    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Col. 
Samuel  Hale,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R   1240)    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Stultz:  to  tne  Commute*  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Colorado 
HR    1240:     A   bill   for    the  relief   of    Wal  er 
H.  Hanson:    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mrs    R(X}ERS  of  MassachuaetU 
HJR   1240'.?     A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Pai  u- 
yota  Tanglls:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mj-  STAGGERS: 
H  R    I240.'t    A     uin    for    the    relief    of    I)r 
.Sabri  Saml;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju<ll- 
clary 

By  M:    TKL  LER 
H.R.  12404    A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  Yee  Nee 
Chang:     to    the    Committee    on    the    Jud- 
rlary. 

By  Mr   WILSON: 
HR    12406    A    lull    for    tlie    relief    of    Jula 
«ud    Alfredo    Jav.er:    to    the    Committee    on 
The  Judiciary 

HR  12406  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thelnia 
and  Romeo  Antonio:  to  the  Committee  <m 
The  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Memorial    Day    1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PKNNSYLVANlA 

IN  Tirg  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  M;'.  Speaker, 
within  a  few  days  Americans  everywhere 
will  ob6<'rve  Memorial  Day. 

In  keeping  with  the  occasion  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appeared  ;n  my  Wash- 
ington Newsletter  May  28  in  lieu  of  my 
usual  report  on  legislative  activities: 
Mkmokial  Oat  1960 

Memorial  Day  is  distinctly  an  American 
Institution — a  deeply  significant  sentii^iental 
cuatom  established  by  our  American  people 
more  than  90  years  ago.  It  is  not  only  ob- 
served. In  every  commimlty  across  otu  Na- 


tion but  in  m.iny  ror*:gn  lands  and  across 
th°  high  seas 

What  the  American  people  do  In  their  local 
communities  on  Memorial  Day  is  actually 
symbolic  of  our  contrltution  to  the  overall 
Memorial  Day  observance  which  is  being 
duplicated  by  millions  throughout  our  land 
and  in  several  foreign  countries 

To  make  the  point  clear  the  following 
facts  must  be  considered :  There  are  more 
than  I  million  names  on  the  honor  rolls 
of  the  American  war  dead.  These  names 
are  the  men  and  wome-.i  who  have  fought 
and  died  for  our  count.-y  since  this  Nation 
was  founded  some  186  yetirs  ago. 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
some  25  American  military  cemeteries  be- 
yond our  shores,  the  mor-.al  remains  of  some 
400,000  Amtrlcans  who  (fave  their  lives  In 
World  War  I,  and  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean confllot  are  burled  or  are  recorded  as 
missing  In  action. 

At  8  American  mllltar;-  cemeteries  or  spe- 
cial menaorlala  In  France,  England,  and  Bel- 
gium, there  are  nearly  ;J1.000  World  War  I 
veterans  burled. 


Some  76.000  World  War  II  dead  are  burl.d 
at  14  American  cemeierles  in  Ent;land, 
F'rance.  Belgium.  Luxembourg.  Holland. 
Italy  and  Tunlsa,  north  Africa  In  addition, 
more  tlian  90.000  World  W;a-  II  and  Korenn 
•Aar  dead  are  burled  or  rec  irded  as  nussin^^ 
at  American  remetenes  In  Puerto  Rico,  Ha- 
waii, Aliiska.  and  the  Phillpi>ines. 

In  ArllngUJif  National  C<'raetery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River  across  from  the 
Nation  8  Capital  surroundli  g  the  Trimb  of 
the  Unknowns  are  some  9't,000  other  war 
dead  which  represent  all  forms  of  military 
service.         ] 

In  the  American  military  cemeteries  are 
graves  and  chapels,  pools  and  gardens, 
statues  and — most  impresflve.  the  walls 
of  the  missing  Alined  In  rows  there  are 
two  designs  of  white  marble  headstones,  the 
Star  of  David  for  those  of  the  Jewi.sh  faith 
and  the  Latin  Cross  for  all  others  These 
markers  identify  the  remains  of  the  known 
-American  war  dead  All  of  these  material 
tributes  are  creations  of  our  beet  talent  in 
architecture  and  landscaping  and  In  |x>eiry 
and    prayer.      Tliese   oversea   cemeteries    and 
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memorials  are  In  charge  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  C  ommlssion  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army 

In  our  oversea  cen.eterl«  s  where  our  known 
American  war  dead  are  burled,  there  are 
more  than  flO.OOO  In  Pra  ice.  13.600  In  Bel- 
glum.  17.000  in  the  Philippines,  13.500  in 
Hawaii.  12,000  In  Italy,  8.000  in  Holland. 
5,000  In  Luxembourg.  4.0O0  In  England,  and 
■2  OfX)  In  Tunibla,  North  Af  ica. 

For  the  unknown  wur  dead,  rows  of 
marked  graves  are  U>  be  ff  und  In  the  vicinity 
of  tremendously  impo«liifr  structures  the 
walls  of  the  missli.K  One  ot  these  walls 
<»f  the  missing  is  located  m  the  south  coast 
of  England  and  Inscribed  on  lu  274-loot-long 
wall  are  the  names  the  rauks.  the  combat 
organization  and  the  hone  Stat-e«  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  presume*!  to  be  dead  but 
whose  remains  have  not  been  recovered  or 
Identified  The  following  nscrljitlon  appears 
on  the  walls  of  the  missing  'Here  are  re- 
corded the  names  of  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  th»  service  o  their  country  and 
who  »l««ep  m  unknown  graves—grant  unto 
them.  O  Lord,  eternal  reti 

Thus  the  real  meaning  of  Memorial  Day 
1«  revealed  by  the  world  vide  tributes  that 
we  as  Americans  pay  to  our  war  dead  The 
sun  never  wU  upon  all  of  these  memorials 

Above  the  hallowed  ^rfunds  ujxin  which 
these  memorials  are  locaed  files  the  Stars 
and  Stripe* — the  flag  of  cur  country.  It  is 
the  flag  which  says  'Tiey  were  my  de- 
fenders They  were  your  defenders  Their 
patriotism  and  their  valor  mert  proved  on  the 
fields  of  battle  Let  their  achievements  and 
■Micrlflcea  lie   your  inspiration   forever   ' 

This  Is  the  message  for  »arh  of  n^  on  this 
Memorial    Day    ol     tW60 


Soil  Stewardship  Week 


EXTENSION  OP    REMARKS 


OF 


HON   WILLIAM   L  MEYER 

0»      M.RMof  T 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1960 

Mr.  MirSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  and  a  time  for 
each  of  ufi  to  reexamine  the  great  need 
for  the  proper  cons^  a  ion  of  our  soil. 
For  25  years  our  Natio  i  has  been  de- 
veloping a  program  of  soil  and  water 
conservation — and  they  have  been  years 
of  progess.  This  I  know  because  I  wa^ 
peisonally  and  actively  associated  with 
it  for  some  14  years:  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Soli  Erosion  Servi;e.  and  on  the 
stafT  of  the  first  soil  conse.-vation  district 
in  Vermont  which  sLarUtI  in  1940.  I 
have  watched  this  soil  anj  water  poUcy 
grow  and  expand  from  it^  inception  to 
its  present  status  with  2  861  soil  con- 
.servation  districts  including  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  Nations  farmland  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  some  1.8  million 
farmers.  I  have  witnessed  the  manner 
in  which  the  owners  of  the  land  f;rasped 
the  significance  of  wise  use  and,  through 
their  local  districts,  have  worked  to  con- 
serve this  basic  resource  in  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  Federal  partnerships 
with  people  and  local  governments.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  this  great  endeavor,  and  I  wish  to  use 
this  occasion  to  congratulxi'e  the  people 
of  our  Nation  for  their  foresight. 


Much  greater  eflort  is  needed,  of 
course,  because  of  the  demands  of  a  con- 
stantly growing  population  with  its  at- 
tendant complexities.  There  is  a  vital 
need  for  a  comprehensive  soil  and  water 
policy  geared  to  the  future.  But,  judg- 
ing by  our  past  accomplishments,  we 
may  hope  to  continue  the  task  with  a 
true  sense  of  stewardship. 


Opinion  Poll  for  Seventh  District  Voters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25.  1960 

Mr  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  in  se.ssion  this  year  for  better  than 
4  inonth.«!  In  the  remaining  weeks  be- 
fore adjournment  many  important  deci- 
.sion.«:  will  be  made  As  I  have  done  on 
previous  occasion.s,  I  am  submitting  to 
my  constituents  a  li.st  of  questions,  as 
follow.s,  «nd  requesting  .hat  they  ex- 
press their  views  in  this  manner.  I  will 
place  the  re.sults  of  this  poll  in  the  Con- 
cFEssioNAi,  Record. 

Do  you  favor: 

1.  Gove:Timent-.spon.sored  medical  care 
for  social  .security  retiree:^?  H  R  4700, 
the  Forand  bill,  propo,se.s  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  medical  and  hospital 
bills — with  certain  maximum  limits — 
for  social  security  retirees  to  be  financed 
by  increa.sinp  the  social  .security  tax. 
Opponents  maintain  this  would  injure 
the  stability  of  .social  security,  and  that 
millions  of  elderly  people  not  eligible  for 
social  sectiiity  benefits  would  not  receive 
this  assist  ;ince. 

2.  Limiting  national  expenditures  to 
balance  the  budget?  Piesident  Eisen- 
hower ha5  predicted  a  budget  surplus 
of  $4  billion  next  year,  which  he  believes 
should  be  ased  to  i-etire  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  In  the  Congress  many  new 
programs  are  suggested  which  seem  de- 
sirable, bui  which  would  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars.  In 
deciding  on  new  programs  we  must  con- 
.sider  how  the  money  for  them  wiU  be 
raised  or  w. Aether  to  borrow  more  money. 

3.  U.se  of  import  quotas  to  protect 
local  induitnes  horn  foreign  competi- 
tion^ Many  industries  in  Didiana  man- 
ufacture products  wliich  are  also  pro- 
duced abroad.  In  the  continuing  efforts 
of  our  Government  to  reduce  tariff  bar- 
riers, and  facilitate  world  trade,  the 
competition  of  these  products  coming 
from  countries  where  wage  standards  are 
considerably  lower  is  intense.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  more  adequate  pro- 
tection should  be  accorded  our  domestic 
industries,  including  farming. 

4.  Increased  spending  for  national  de- 
fense? We  are  SF>ending  more  than 
S40  billion  a  year  for  defense,  which  is 
the  major  portion  of  our  national  budget. 
Yet  many  critics  say  our  del'ense  efforts 
have  been  pinchpermy  and  that  recent 
Russian  developments  necessitate  greater 
defense  spending. 


5.  U.S.  recognition  of  Red  China?  To- 
day ve  lecognize  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  on  Formosa  Instead  of  the 
Com  nimist  government  in  Peipin?. 
Some  believe  that  we  should  recogni;!« 
and  Degin  trade  with  Red  China. 

6  Reduced  funds  for  foreign  aid? 
In  Uie  last  15  years  the  United  Staf-es 
has  ,>pent  in  excess  of  $80  billion  for 
foreiim  aid.  Some  claim  that  our  aid 
is  do.ng  much  to  halt  the  further  spread 
of  communism  and  to  build  strong  new 
bastions  of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand 
some  say  that  it  should  be  eliminated 
or  cut. 

7.  Heturninsz  to  each  State  one-half 
of  the  cigarette  tax  collected  fiom  itt 
residents  for  educational  uses  without 
Fedeial  direction?  Proposals  are  before 
Congress  to  give  Federal  assistance  to 
i:chools  thiough  grants  to  the  States  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  weighted  to 
assist  those  which  have  a  greater  need. 
A  difleient  approach  would  be  to  return 
a  portion  of  "n  excise  tax  collected  in 
each  State,  -uch  as  the  tax  on  cigarettes, 
iJiovKied  that  ihe  money  would  be  used 
for  school  purposes,  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  or  teachers"  sal- 
laries  but  not  subject  to  Federal  direc- 
tion. The  return  to  Indiana  of  one-half 
of  the  Federal  cigai-ette  tax  paid  there, 
which  would  be  4  cents  on  each  package, 
would  realize  $24  million  per  year,  three 
times  the  amount  to  be  rece-ved  under 
another  proposed  program. 

8.  Giving  in  to  the  Russians  by  aban- 
doning West  Berlin?  The  prime  target 
of  Soviet  foreipn  policy  is  to  get  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  Berlm 

9  Withdiawing  fiom  pledge  to  buy 
sugar  from  Cuba  at  above  the  world 
price?  We  are  obligated  until  the  end 
of  1960,  under  the  Sugar  Act.  to  make 
one-third  of  our  sugar  puichases  in  Cuba 
at  above  world  prices.  Owing  to  anti- 
American  feelings  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed since  the  Castro  regime  took  over, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  not  renew 
the  Cuban  sugar  quoi-a. 

10.  Repeal  of  loyalty  oath  require- 
ment of  students  receiving  aid  under  the 
National  Defen.se  Education  Act?  Stu- 
dents applying  for  loans  and  fellow- 
.ships  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  are  required  to  take  an''oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Bills 
are  before  tlie  Congress  to  repeal  this 
oath  requirement. 

»  :  I.  Retention  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment which  allows  the  United  States  to 
reject  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Cojrf  In  accepting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Woild  Court  in  1948  the  United 
Suites  reserved  the  right  to  determine  if 
a  particular  matter  is  domestic  and 
hence  not  subject  to  international  con- 
trol. It  has  l:>een  suggested  m  the  Senate 
thsit  this  amendment  kie  repealed. 

12.  Increasing  the  conservation  re- 
serve— soil  bank — from  28  million  acies 
to  60  million  acres?  If  you  are  engaged 
in  farming,  also  check  here  L..  The 
basis  of  the  so-called  farm  problem 
has  been  overproduction,  which  Is 
unquestionably  causing  great  difScul- 
ties  in  the  Farm  Belt  We  can,  how- 
ever, be  thankful  that  our  difficulties 
have  been  w  ith  abundance  and  not  with 
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scarcity.  The  soil-bank  program  sets 
aside  large  areas  of  land  for  several 
years,  insuring  that  they  will  not  be 
used  for  production  and  that  the  soil 
will  be  conserved  and  replenished. 
There  are  about  28  million  acres  cur- 
rently in  this  conservation  reserve;  some 
analysts  suggest  that  if  the  reserve  were 
increased  to  about  60  million  acres  it 
would  balance  agricultural  production 
and  eliminate  creation  of  additional 
surpluses. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  replies 
I  will  receive,  and  I  will  advise  you  at  a 
later  date  of  the  results  of  this  poll. 


DedicatioB  of  Old  Ben  Coal  Corp.  Mine 
No.  21  at  Sesser,  III. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  rLLiNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1960 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  coal -producing  areas  We  are 
proud  of  the  great  contribution  southern 
Illinois  is  making  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  through  the  production  of  this 
great  mineral  called  coal  Like  all  other 
industries  we  have  felt  the  hardship 
created  through  automation  by  loss  of 
jobs.  Therefore,  we  all  rejoice  when  a 
new  mine  is  opened. 

On  June  14,  in  southern  Illinois,  an 
event  will  take  place  that  may  well  be- 
come a  milestone  in  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  United  States.  That 
event  is  the  dedication  of  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corp.  Mine  No.  21  at  Sesser.  111.  The 
new  mine  is  a  deep-shaft  coal  mine,  the 
largest  in  the  Midwest  devoted  to  the 
production  of  metallurgical  coal. 

The  significance  of  this  new  mine  to 
national  progress  is  best  explained  in 
the  light  of  the  relationship  of  coal  and 
steel,  a-'i  well  as  by  the  great  changes 
that  have  been  taking  place  in  the  coal- 
steel  economy  of  this  country. 

Amenca  is  the  world's  greatest  steel 
producer,  due  largely  to  the  abundance 
of  iron  ore  in  this  country.  Yet  without 
an  equally  abundant  supply  of  coal,  the 
iron  ore  might  well  remain  unused.  For 
without  coal  and  the  coke  made  from  it. 
there  wc'uld  be  no  practical,  low-cost  way 
to  convert  iron  ore  into  steel. 

From  its  earliest  beginnings  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  the  steel  mdus- 
try  has  considered  the  availability  of 
metallurgical  coal  to  be  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  has  located  its  mills  close 
to  this  coal.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
the  Appalachian  region  has  been  the  ma- 
jor source  of  coking  coal  for  steelmaking. 
and  has  accounted  for  the  growth  of 
Pittsbuj?h  and  other  eastern  cities  as 
world-renowned  steel-producing  centers. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  certain  in- 
dustry leaders  realized  that,  if  America 
were  to  continue  satisfying  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  steel,  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  day  when 
eastern  coal  reserves  would  no  longer  be 


-suiBcient.  and  when  steel  production  it- 
self would  move  westward. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  1918.  the  Old  Ben 
Coal  Corp  of  Chicago  purchased  a  re- 
serve of  100  million  tens  of  metallurgical 
coal  in  FYanklin  County.  111.,  to  be  held 
against  the  day  when  the  steel  industry 
in  the  Midwest  would  match  or  exceed 
production  elsewhere  in  the  Nation, 

This  d»y  has  now  come  to  pa.vs.  For 
several  years  now,  !;teel  production  of 
the  Chic»g3-Gary  aiea  has  outstripised 
the  Ea.st,  and  there  arc  many  indication.s 
that  the  Midwest  will  grow  in  impor- 
tance as  a  steel  region.  Briefly,  these 
indications  are: 

First.  %he  central  .ocation  of  the  area 
with  respect  to  geot,iaphy  and  ix)pula- 
tion,  an  important  consideration  in  mar- 
ket acce$.sibility  and  shippinc  costs. 

Second,  the  opening  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  tie  availabihty  of  the 
many  flue  water  routes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi VaUey  States,  which  make  it  eco- 
nomical to  .ship  iron  ore  from  new  ftelds 
m  Labrador  and  V  nezuela  directly  to 
the  mills. 

Third,  the  availability  of  vast  re.serves 
of  low  Sttlfur  metal. uri;ical  coal  in  llli- 
r^ois  for  iron  ore  reduction. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  even 
i\  ->UQ;h  steel  production  has  made  great 
pio-'fess  in  the  Midwest,  the  mills  have 
up  .J  naw  continued  to  utilize  eastern 
coal.  This  has  resulted  partially  from 
past  practice,  partially  from  unfamiliar- 
ity  with  midwestern  metallurgical  coal. 

In  deciding  that  now  is  the  time  to 
open  mine  No.  21  and  tap  its  metallurgi- 
cal coal  reserve.  Old  Ben  officials  believe 
that  the  steel  industry  is  ready  to  be- 
i^in  buying  Illinois  metallurgical  coal  In 
ever  increasing  quantities.  By  1962, 
much  of  mine  No.  21*5  output  of  3  mil- 
lion ton.'j  annually  is  expected  to  be  go- 
in--,'  for  steel  production. 

The  dedication  of  this  new  mine  is 
signal  in  Illinois  hi.'  toiT-  It  marks  the 
fi:-st  tima  a  coal  producer  in  the  State  has 
opened  a  mine  desixned  speciflcally  for 
metallui-gical  coal  oroduction.  It  also 
marks  the  tapping  of  the  lartxest  com- 
mercially available  tonnage  of  metal- 
lurgical coal  remain  ng  in  the  State. 

By  making  this  p  oneering  move.  Old 
Ben,  which  has  86  ;.'ears  of  history  be- 
hind it,  h  setting  ti>e  stage  for  fiu^ther 
development  of  the  Midwest  as  a  steel 
and  coal  producing  center 

The  anticipated  heneilts  of  this  de- 
velopment are  remarkable  to  contem- 
plate. In  the  Chicago  area  alone, 
metallurgical  consuinption  amounts  to 
18,250,000  tons  yea;ly,  which  is  now 
largely  being  met  b:'  coal  from  eastern 
fields.  Much  of  this  market  is  expected 
to  be  developed  by  111  nois  coal  producers. 

For  the  steel  industry,  utilization  of 
nearby  coal  means  important  freight 
.savings,  in  some  c  ises  $1  50  per  ton 
differential  between  coal  shipped  from 
the  East  and  coal  shipped  from  southern 
Illinoi.s.  At  the  same  time,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Midwe«t  can  look  forward 
to  more  metallurgicil  coal  traffic 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  many  new 
jobs  In  mining  and  <  oal  hauling  for  the 
E>eople  of  southern  Illinois,  and  for  the 
hundreds  of  industiies  and  businesses 
which  supply  the  In'ing  needs  of  these 


workers  Increased  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  area  should  contribute  to  its 
stability  and  economic  health. 

F'inally.  by  contiibutmg  to  the  further 
development  of  the  steel  industry,  mine 
No  21  is  providing  new  strength  for  our 
consumn  economy  and  our  national  de- 
fense. 

The  foresight  of  company  officials  in 
obtaining  the  coal  reserve,  and  their 
patience  m  waiting  for  the  proper  mo- 
ment in  the  evolutiun  of  steel  mdosti-y 
loJii.stics  to  open  the  mine,  are  worthy  of 
note  Their  action  will  be  of  Immense 
benefit  to  an  industry,  to  a  .State,  and  to 
the  Nation, 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  Osmers 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRE^^ENT.^ TIVE.S 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1960 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr  Speaker,  those  at 
home  and  abroad  who  think  the  Paris 
summit  fiasco  has  divided  the  American 
people  had  b«>tter  take  a  look  at  how 
voters  in  my  dr-^trict  reacted  to  Khru- 
shchev's abuse  of  our  President 

On  May  2.  I  mailed  out  46.000  ques- 
tionnaires to  typical  voters  in  my  disti  ict 
Just  about  half  of  the  more  than  9.800 
replies  which  have  been  received  to  date 
came  in  before  the  ill-fated  Paris  meet- 
ing. Only  52  percent  of  my  constituents 
replying  prior  to  the  Paris  blowup  fa- 
vored the  overall  record  of  the  Ei.sen- 
hower  administration.  34  percent  were 
opposed  to  it  with  14  i)ercenl  undecided 
Immediately  after  Uie  vicious  attack  by 
Khrushchev  on  our  President  the  per- 
centage of  those  favoring  the  adminis- 
tration jumped  to  the  almo.st  unbeliev- 
able high  of  82  percent,  with  only  11 
percent  in  opposition,  and  7  percent  un- 
decided. If  Moscow  i.s  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  our  people  are  di- 
vided by  the  U-2  incident  and  .subse- 
quent events,  these  answers  from  a  good 
cross  section  of  our  people  will  set  the 
record  straicht.  Once  apain  we  have 
proof  that,  despite  our  many  partisan 
differences  over  domestic  i.s.sues,  Amer- 
icans clo.se  ranks  when  facin?  up  to  for- 
eign threats  The  f^nal  percentages  on 
the  record  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration were  59  percent  in  favor.  30  per- 
cent opposed,  and  11  percent  undecided. 

The  replies  to  another  one  of  my  ques- 
tions prove  that  Castro  is  In  serious 
trouble  with  the  American  people  Only 
9  percent  of  tho.se  answering  were  op- 
posed to  cutting  Cuban  sugar  imports  if 
Castro  continues  his  anti-U  S,  campaign, 
with  a  resounding  77  percent  favoring 
such  cuts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  health  care  for  older 
citizens  had  better  than  7  to  1  support 
amoHR  my  con^^tituents  85  percent  vot- 
ing in  favor  and  only  12  percent  in  op- 
position.    On  this  question  only  3  per- 
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cent  were  undecided.  A  voluntary  plan 
for  such  health  care  waf  favored  by 
5)6  percent  while  44  perceU  thought  a 
compulsory  one  best. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  am  sure  the  Members 
will  be  Interested  in  the  reolles  to  other 
(juestions,  too:  Seventy-tight  percent 
favor  the  United  Nations  as  the  best 
means  of  maintaining  woi'ld  peace;  80 
percent  want  Congress  to  Dass  a  stroiiK 
law  to  curb  radio  and  TA'  payola  and 
fakeiy  and  60  percent  favcr  legal  action 
to  end  .southern  lunch  counter  sit-downs 
by  requiring  stores  to  treat  all  customers 
equally. 

More  than  half  53  percent  oppose  the 
pre.sent  foreign  aid  pro^iram 

A  strong  majority  want  Federal  help 
and  la.\  relief  for  commuter  railroads 
.^n  increa.se  in  the  present  Federal  min- 
imum wage  from  $1  to  $1  25  per  houi 
was  favored  by  63  i>ercent  with  only 
34  percent  oppo*;ed  to  the  Increase.  On 
this  question  3  percent  had  not  made  up 
their  minds. 


On  two  of  the  three  questions  relating 
to  education,  the  ix)ll  showed  an  almost 
even  division  of  opinion  on  two  of  the 
questions.  Those  favoring  education 
benefits  for  peacetime  GI's  led  by  a  46- 
percent  to  44 -percent  margin  over  those 
oppased.  while  10  percent  gave  no  opin- 
ion; 39  percent  opposed  eliminating  loy- 
alty oaths  and  non-Communist  afHdavits 
by  Federal  scholarship  students:  36  per- 
cent want  them  retained:  25  percent 
were  undecided.  On  the  third  education 
question,  voters  favored  Federal  aid  to 
education  by  2  to  1,  59  percent  to  29  per- 
rent  12  percent  expiessing  no  opinion. 
Of  lAwf^c-  lavonntr  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, 69  percent  want  the  aid  used  for 
.school  construction.  14  percent  for  teach- 
ers' pay  while  17  percent  thought  all 
punx>.scs  .should  receive  help. 

This  IS  the  sixth  year  that  I  have  con- 
ducted this  broad  poll,  and  the  niunber 
of  replies  is  the  highest  ever  received. 
As  in  pievious  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  comments  on  the 

IPerwnt) 


questionnaire  subjects,  and  others,  have 
given  me  a  wonderful  insight  into  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  issues  of  the  day  at  the 
grassroots  in  my  district. 

For  the  first  time,  a  presidential  poll 
was  included  this  year  at  the  request 
of  many  constituents  As  soon  as  the 
results  have  been  tabulated,  they  will  be 
made  public 

The  mailing  list  u.s<?d  consists  of  two 
categories:  First.  85  percent  are  regis- 
tered voters  taken  at  random  from  vot- 
ing lists  in  the  39  municipalities  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District.  Second. 
15  percent  are  leaders  and  professional 
people  in  the  district,  such  as  doctors, 
dentists,  clergymen,  ls\n-yers.  labor  lead- 
ers, clubwomen,  businessmen,  bankers, 
letailers.  public  officials,  accountants,  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  so  forth, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  12  questions  and  the  an- 
swers in  percentages  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remark.'  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 


Dmfmtkmt' 


1.  The  oversll  rroird  o/  llir  KtirtilM  wer  fkilniiribitratton?. . 

2.  Thi>  I'ntlM  NaUous  m  ttw  U-st  utcaas  of  matiUaininf  world 

IWHrr' 

3.  ruttinx  ('ab«n  miEar  imporU  IT  Oaatro  eootliiiin  antt-U.S. 

rainiRilrn?. .   .-  ....-»..__. 

4.  Otir  lon-lm  aM  fin»fram  at  prrapiit  levclB 

iri 

I 

:v^  (n'lofiit      Nil  lid  at  sir    s  ix-rpcnt 

5.  A   i  iilfTiil  iirotraiii  111  fxiiii  li  iTiri   fur  oldiT  cii  ir/ i. 

if  >•-.  rtitiilHiL'><Tj  plmi'     44  M-rrt'iit.  Of  vuliiiUi»r\  itlsnT 

A    .\  -iiiiue  KtHlonkl  law  (o  mrl>  ptyola  and  fukfNry  on  radio 
•ndTV? 


in-lm  aW  rmtirram  at  jirrapiit  wtmb .. 

no.  nuiii' »<iituiuilriil(iT    27  |«Trpnl;l«i»«>onoaiIr*    M 
iB-rcftit.  iiiui'-  inillLaO'  aW '    3  tx«rt»tit;  1  tss  militiu-y? 
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No 
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SO 

11 

78 

12 

10 

77 

14 
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12 

8 

NO 

1( 

5 

Do  you  tovor— 


7.  EliminalinK  prps*"!!!  loyully  oath  and  uon-Coiumunist  Affi- 

davit nvniireiiicnts  for  »tuciuu$  rrKviv  iiig  F(>deral  sctxtlar- 
cfaip:' 

8.  L«eai  action  to  prevpiit  southern  lunrh  r<mntw  sit^owts  by 

rpquiring  stores  to  tnfit  all  oLsiomt-rs  ctniaHv' 

9.  Iiicn-Msinp  Kodpral  miniininu  v.  ;»»:<■  from  tl  w  il.^6  per  i>iur7. 

If  no.  niiniimim  ofT  fi7  jM-rcn'ot  ILL'S;  no  mcreMo?  33 

0.  I'ro\  jilini:  Kt-<itr:ii  liclp  tind  tax  relief  for  r«)niinnt«T  railrouls?. 

1.  tirintiiie  iM'.-wftiini-  <!IV.  with  at  U'a.sl  j  y»-ar>'  »<aivodjly, 

eduoiiion  U-ni-fit.s  simiUir  to  thosf  civwi  wartime  Ol'i? 

2.  Kp<1it;i1  aid  to  edni'Jitioii' 

If  ^•^,  for  ol»ll^tnu■tion7  «i0  p«TCHit;  K.-Hrturs'  i»ayT  14 
Itorcent;  all  [Hjri>os<'s*  17  ptroent. 
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A  Tribate  to  Jane  Addams 


V  -'EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
^  or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

Of    ILLINOIS 

IK   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UfHTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  25.  1960 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  l»iesident.  on 
April  29  I  had  the  honor  of  participat- 
ing in  a  scries  of  meetings  leld  at  Rock- 
ford  College,  to  commemorate  the  100th 
aiuiiversary  of  the  birth  of  .fane  Addams. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  on  ihat  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Jane  Ai  dams 

(Delivered  at  Rockford  College.  Apr.  20.  1960. 
by  Senator  Paul  H  Douglas) 

Of  all  the  American  men  i  nd  women  of 
the  last  century  the  two.  wh  j  to  my  mind 
most  rlo«ely  approached  sa:nthood.  have 
be*n  Abrah.mi  Lincoln  and  Jane  Addama 
And  we  of  Illinois  can  take  a  proper  degree 
of  l<x:al  pride  in  the  fact  that  both  of  these 
supreme  characters  developel  within  the 
texture  of  the  life  of  our  State. 

When  Jane  Addams  died  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  she  waa  loT^ed  by  many,  re- 
spect«<l  by  multitude*,  but  bitterly  reviled 
and  hated  by  most  of  tiie  so- called  leading 
citizens  and  formers  of  public  >plnlon.  Now 
with   the   passage   of   time,   her   nobility  is 


more  fully  appreciated  while  the  traducers 
have  either  died  off,  been  converted,  or  hav-e 
decided  that  since  Miss  Addams  is  no  longer 
living  ihey  can  afford  to  allow  her  to  be 
praised. 

So  all  over  this  coimtry  at  this  centennial 
of  her  birih  proper  tribute  Is  being  offered 
for  her  life  and  works.  And  since  the  dead 
lend  lheni.>ielves  very  rewdily  to  reconcilia- 
tion \*e  probably  should  not  scrutinize  too 
closely  the  credentials  of  those  who  else- 
where Join  to  pay  her  honor. 

Like  most  tioie  sa;nts,  Jane  Addams  was  a 
robust  character  who  lived  in  no  ivory  tower 
but  moved  instead  at  the  very  center  ol  the 
stresses  and  tensions  of  life.  There  was 
.symmetry  and  nobility  in  every  phase  of  her 
development  from  her  girlhood  In  the 
Quaker  h.»me  beside  the  mill  in  CedarvlUe. 
on  through  the  years  of  illness,  study,  and 
travel  both  here  and  abroad  and  then  to 
her  busy  iiie  on  Halsted  Street  as  the  help- 
tul  friend  of  tlie  poor,  the  weak,  the  con- 
fused, the  unfortunate,  the  exploited,  and 
the  friendless  And  then  by  her  awareness 
of  the  "solidarity  of  the  human  race"  she  be- 
came flr.^t  a  mighty  force  for  good  in  Chi- 
cago and  In  Illinois,  then  a  national  figure 
almost  a.s  commending  in  her  way  as  was 
Lincoln  In  his,  and  finally  Ui  deserved  honor 
and  then  to  death  and  simple  burial  on  the 
hillside  slope  in  Cedarville  from  whence  she 
sprang 

The  mere  contemplation  of  such  a  career 
is  In  Itself  life  enhancing  and  hence  is 
ample  Justification  for  the  services  which 
are  being  conducted  both  here  and  else- 
where 

But  Miss  Addao^  was  always  a  most 
modest  person  who  was  almost  excltislvely 
Interested  In  the  good  which  she  oould  ac- 
complish  both  for   her  generation  and  for 


those  which  were  to  foll:>w  and  not  in  retro- 
spective praise  for  her  past  achievements 
So  if  her  spirit  watchis  these  proceedings 
•  as  I  hope  it  does)  she  would  welcome  any 
impetus  which  our  tributes  might  give  to 
help  lessem  the  burdens,  the  dangers,  and  tlie 
anxieties  which  the  me:i  and  women  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow  will  l;ievitably  experience. 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  In  a  few  brief 
minutes  1  try  to  sketch  some  of  the  general 
lessons  which  her  life  iieems  to  me  tc  Im- 
part, lea\ing  for  the  discussion  period  the 
question;,  as  to  what  her  attitude  would  be 
as  reg.ords  current  questions  an  1  problems. 

The  first  lesson  which  I  would  draw  from 
Miss  Addams'  life  is  the  esthetic  beauty 
and  practical  ability  of  intelligent  and 
energized  compassion.  This  Is  a  brittle  and 
liard-boiled  era  In  which  commitment  to 
causes  and  a  desire  to  help  people  Is  not 
regarded  as  'good  form."  But  Miss  Addams' 
whole  life  war,  devoted  to  those  purposes 
from  the  time  that  she  and  Ellen  Stan- 
moved  into  the  big  hous«'  on  Halstead  Street 
and  began  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  offer  counsel 
and  recreation  to  those  who  sadly  needed 
both,  on  through  the  days  when  she  fought 
for  laws  and  instltutloiis  which  would  pro- 
tect women  and  children  from  being  broken 
by  excessive  toil,  starvation  wages  and  in- 
sidious temptations,  and  then  on  to  being  a 
pilgrim  for  peace  involved  In  the  fate  of 
mankind,  who  pled  with  the  lowly  and 
mighty  alike  that  they  might  abandon  the 
institution  of  war  and  devote  their  energies 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  No  person  in  our  times 
has  done  so  much  for  people. 

And  In  taus  devoting  herself  to  others. 
Miss  Addams  became  cUi  ever  more  noble 
and  more  attractive  woman.  There  was  in- 
deed never  a  t>etter  example  of  the  truth  of 
Jesus  saying  that  "he  who  loses  his  life  for 
My  sake  shall  find  it." 
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The  second  lesson  which  I  would  draw 
from  her  life  U  that  in  general  It  Is  better 
to  begin  where  one  lives,  to  be  helpful  there, 
and  then  follow  life  outward,  upward,  and 
I  may  say.  Inward  as  well.  Miss  Addams 
i  sUrted  on  Halsted  Street.     She  was  the  su- 

premely gciod  neighbor  without  being  in  the 
slightest  sense  a  busybody  or  the  proverbial 
lady  bountiful.    Jtxst  because  she  was  a  good 
neighbor,    she    took    on    the    Job   of    garbage 
collector  a;id  gradually  excavated  the  loathe- 
some    piles    which    covered    the    streets    and 
alleys  of  the  bloody  20th  ward.     Then  as  a 
result  of   trying  to  help   boys   and   girl.;   out 
of   trouble,    she   founded    the   Juvenile    Pro- 
tective As-sociation.  help>ed  to  create  the  Ju- 
venile court,  and  became  a  reforming  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board.     She  not  only  oared 
for   individual    immigrants,    but   set    up    the 
Immigrants  Protective  League  to  do  the  same 
job   on    a    broader    scale,    with    her    doughty 
associates   Julia    Lathrop.   of    thi.s    very   city 
of  Rocicford.  Florence  Kelly,  and  Alice  Ham- 
ilton.  Jessie    Binford    and    the    two    Abbotts 
she  crusadiHi  for  and  obtained  much-needed 
legislation   to   protect    the   w  impu    and   chil- 
dren not  only  of  Halsted  Street  but  aUo  of 
Illinois  and  the  Nation      She  was  not  afraid 
to  defend  '.he  Pullman  strikers  of  1894  nnd 
the   clothir.g   workers   in   the   great   stril:e   of 
1910  and  she  helped  to  lay  the  basis  for  the 
model     lab<jr-management     relations     which 
have  existed   in   the   l.\tter   Industry   for   the 
last   50  years       But  since  she  was  rooted   in 
Halsted  Street  and  alwavs  lived  on  intimate 
terms    wltr.    her    neighbors    her    advoc:iCies 
were   based    In   reality    while    her    testimony 
had  a  vivid  and  living  pith  to  it  which   the 
abstract    statements    of    experts    commonly 
lack       If   we   can    take    another   moral    :rom 
her  life  it  is.  'Begin  where  you  are  but  do 
not  be  afraid  to  follow  where  truth  and  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  inner  light  may  lead  you." 

Finally  Miss  Addams  combined  culture 
with  character  There  are  too  many  of  us 
who  speciilize  on  one  of  these  .ittributes  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  other  But  Miss 
Addams  t  irough  her  Aide  tr.ivels  h.id  .sym- 
pathetic communion  with  the  people  of  many 
lands;  from  her  wide  reading  the  whole  great 
world  of  iterature  was  p.ut  of  her  life  as 
were  the  oreathless  creations  of  beauty  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music  She  en- 
couraged £  11  this  in  her  neighbors  with  her 
industrial  museum,  her  Little  Theater,  and 
the  classes  in  the  arts,  and  in  music  which 
she  and  Miss  Starr  fostered.  And  thLs  was 
reflected  lii  the  moving  .ind  prescient  lx)oks 
which  she  wrote  such  as  'Twenty  Years  at 
Hull  Hou3€,'  ■Dem^ocracy  and  Social  Ethics." 
■  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Str'?ets." 
•The  Lon;?  Road  of  Woman's  Memory." 
"Peace  and  Bread  in  Time  of  War,"  and  the 
Second  2C  Years  at  Hull  House  " 

What  a  legacy  she  has  left  us  and  what 
an  inspiration  her  life  still  is.  And  in  the 
words  of  i.  Victorian  poet  whom  Miis  Ad- 
dams lovecl: 

"Through  such  souls  only  God  stooping 
Shows  sufficient  of  His   Usht 
For  us  la  the  dark  to  rije  by  " 

Perhaps  I  should  stop  here  but  this  last 
week  as  I  reread  Bernard  Shaw's  "Saint 
Joan."  I  thought  of  the  similarities  between 
Joan  of  Arc  who  after  five  centuries  was 
made  Sain'  Joan,  and  our  citizen  of  Illinois 
and  of  the  world  whom  we  may  reverently 
term  "Saint  Jane."  Saint  Joan  was  burned 
at  the  stake  for  heresy  in  believing  that 
God's  voice  told  her  to  liberate  France.  The 
body  of  our  brave  saint  was  not  burned  at 
the  stake  but  her  spirit  wis  scarred  and 
indeed  nailed  upon  the  figurative  cross  of 
public  passion  and  opinion. 

And  in  the  epilog  of  Shaw's  play  you 
will  remember  how  Joan's  shining  apparition 
appeared  i.  quarter  of  a  century  after  her 
execution  to  those  who  had  put  her  to  death 
and  to  the  friends  who  had  failed  her  in  the 


death  agoay.  And  in  repentance  they  all 
praised  hef.  confessed  tielr  sms.  and  vowed 
to  do  better.  But  wh;n  Joan  announced 
her  intention  of  return  ng  to  earth,  one  by 
one  they  all  scurried  a\/ay  with  the  last  to 
leave  beinf  the  bulky  and  sensual  soldier 
who  had  held  up  a  crtss  before  her  dying 
eves 

And  I  thought  would  that  we  could  have 
this  e.xperience  of  our  Saint  Jane  returning 
to  us  on  this  spring  da;-  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century  after  her  death.  Would  our  praise 
turn  to  abtindonment  if  she  or  someone  like 
her  wr  e  M  sound  clear  notes  on  the  trumpet 
(  f  probity 

It  is  quite  probable,  and  I  am  frank  to 
confess  th»t  knowing  simething  of  the  na- 
ture of  t'.-rwnny  of  the  {olice  states,  I  could 
not  follow  her  in  rejection  of  all  forms  of 
force.  But  I  do  say  th  vt  if  we  could  have 
more  who  would  live  as  ihe  did  in  the  spirit 
which  takts  away  the  occasion  for  all  war, 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  force  would  be 
greatly  reduced 

And  I  think  we  would  all  echo  the  last 
plea  which  Shaw  made  Toiin  utter,  "O  God. 
that  madeet  this  beauti'ul  earth,  when  will 
it  be  ready  to  receive  thy  saints?  How  long, 
O  Lord,  how   long?" 


Thirty-second    Anniversary    of    Jordan  s 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    MEW     Y     RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE;'RESENTATIVES 
Wrdnesday.Mcy  25.  1960 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  32d  annive:  .sary  of  Jordan's 
independence  The  history  of  the  Jor- 
danian independence  d;ite.s  back  to  May 
25.  1928,  at  which  tin  e  a  .self-inteinal 
independence  became  known  as  the 
Princedom  of  Transjordan  As  the 
years  dr-jw  back  the  curtain  of  repres- 
sion and  sclf-expres-sio. ..  in  1946  Trans- 
Jordan  conchided  a  trc  ity  with  Britain. 
whereby  the  latter  recognized  the  mde- 
l^ndence  of  Jordan  and  its  full  sover- 
eignty, with  His  Ma.esty.  King  Ab- 
dullah, as  the  newly  proclaimed  Kin.:. 
This  achievement  of  in  dependence,  this 
long  awajted  dream  foi  Jordan's  people 
became  a  reality  throut-h  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  His  late  Majesty.  King  Ab- 
dullah, the  grandfathei  of  His  Majesty. 
the  present  King  Husseiti. 

April  of  1950  viewed  the  end  of  hostil- 
ities between  the  Ara  )s  and  Jews  in 
Palestine.  The  Jordai  lan  Parliament, 
composed  of  central  Ar  ib  Palestine  and 
Trans-Jordan  proper,  approved  the 
union  of  the  mentioned  regions  with  the 
new  state  to  be  acknMwledged  as  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  Pres- 
ently, Jordan's  monarci  is  His  Majesty 
King  Hussein,  the  yoi-ng  grandson  of 
the  late  King  Abdullah. 

The  hiBtoric  perseverance  of  this  king- 
dom's zealous  struggle  for  independence, 
the  vigiUint  alertness  \vhich  it  protects 
itself  from  shackling  antidemocratic 
elements,  the  perpeti:il  challenge  it 
brings  to  other  nations,  certainly  char- 
acterizes a  kingdom  deservant  of  dis- 
tinguished recognition. 


From  a  persistent  strife  of  chaos,  a 
kingdom  has  risen  to  exert  itself  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Amid 
present  misunderstandings  and  misgiv- 
ings, the  true  sovereignty  of  Jordan  has 
shown  that  the  seeds  of  democratic 
principles  can  only  grow  and  blossom 
throu-;h  the  tender  nurturing  of  pa- 
tience, understanding,  and  tolerance. 

On  this  their  day  of  Inde{)endence.  I 
wish  to  extend  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Jordan  His  Majesty,  King  Hussein,  and 
the  Honorable  Dr.  Yousuf  Haikal.  tlie 
Ambassador  from  Jordan 


Jobs  for  Youtii 


EXTENSION  OF  RP:MARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SEN TATIVES 
Wednesday  May  25.  1960 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  study  of  the  subject  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  one  of  the  gieatest 
complaints  against  industry  and  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency  was  the  failure 
to  provide  employment  for  the  youth  of 
our  countiT  After  high  school  and  be- 
fore induction  mto  military  service,  em- 
ployers have  been  reluctiint  to  hire  a 
young  man  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  continuity  of  employment.  As  a  re- 
sult, young  men  who  do  not  preoccupy 
their  time  in  college  find  i  iem>elves  un- 
able to  obtain  employment  to  provide 
for  their  miscellaneous  needs  and  to 
prepare  for  a  future.  The  gloomy  out- 
look is  either  a  diaft  in  the  service  or 
enlistment. 

Some  organizations  have  recognized 
the  desideratum  or  need  during  this 
critical  period  and  have  embarked  upon 
a  program  of  obtaining  Jobs  for  youth. 
One  of  these  organization.''  Is  the  "Jobs 
for  Youth."  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  has  attempted  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  employers  and  to  help  the  youth  of 
the  community.  The  organizer  and 
moving  spirit  of  this  group  is  Mr. 
Anthony  Sorvillo  of  68  East  97th  Street. 
New  York  City.  The  organization  Jobs 
for  Youth  is  located  at  400  East  83d 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  It  has  en- 
deavored to  obtain  employment  for 
young  men  as  stock  boys  messengers, 
packers,  and  delivery  boys 

A  brochure  issued  by  thij;  enterprising 
organization  Jobs  for  Youth  .sets  forth 
its  purpose  and  the  scope  of  its  activi- 
ties. If  more  agencies  or  organizations 
carried  out  a  similar  program,  boys 
would  he  occupied  and  les5  likely  to  be- 
come juvenile  delinquent;  The  bro- 
chure reads  as  follows  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  readers'  attentior  : 

Jcbe  for  Youth  U  a  free  employment  bu- 
reau and  guidance  service  for  young  people 
It  serves  youth  16  to  21  years  old  with  spe- 
cial empha&la  on  b<jy8,  'Younger  boys  are 
also  given  counseling  and  referred  for  after- 
school  and  summer  work. 


1960 

Boys  who  are  intimidate 
town  employment  offices 
advice  of  a  friendly  nelghb. 
In  addition  to  the  regulai 
part-time  worker  aagignec 
York  State  Employment 
counseling  and  Job  referral 

We  know  that  a  boy  at  v 
to  become  a  delinquent  or 
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1  by  large  down- 
eagerly  aeek  the 
jrhood  counaelor. 
stalT  there  U  a 
from  the  New 
Office    who    does 

ork  U  less  likely 
get  into  trouble. 


Secrefary  of  Defente  (lates  Opens 
SEATO  Confeience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soi-TH  CAaotntA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRIBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1960 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  txtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord, 
I  Include  therewith  an  adc:ress  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Thon  as  Sovereign 
Gat«s,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Defense,  on 
Wednesday.  May  25.  to  th(  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  12th  Southeas.  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  <  SEATO'  Vfilitary  Ad- 
visers Conference,  in  Wash  ngton  I  had 
the  great  privilege  of  witnessing  this  his- 
toric event. 

Secretary  Gates'  speech  wa.s  a  clear 
concise,  and  dignified  gi-eetiig  and  state- 
ment of  our  Government's  jtand  against 
the  Communist  threat  to  world  peace 
With  his  usual  and  noteworthy  clarity, 
he  told  the  world  of  the  V  S  intention 
to  honor  our  commitments  n  defense  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  in  this  impor- 
tjint  quadrant  of  the  world's  surface. 
The  speech  follows  : 

STATTMrKT      or      THE      HONORABI.  ^      THOMAS      S 

Oatils.  J«  at  Opening  or  thi  SEATX)  12th 
MiLn-A«T  Advisirs  Contzhkn-e.  Washing- 
ton  D  C 

Excellencies,  militiiry  advisers  delegates 
ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  mique  honor 
to  addreea  thl«  dlstinguUhed  i^oup  and  to 
open  the  12th  SEATO  Military  AdvUers  Con- 
lerence 

On  behalf  of  President  Elsi  nhower,  tlie 
UiJ  Government,  and  the  Ami  rlcan  people 
I  extend  to  each  of  you  a  rnofit  cordial  wel- 
come. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  world  has 
been  starlled  and  shocked  by  th  •  abruptness 
with  which  the  hopes  for  the  -eduction  of 
tensUins  from  a  successful  summ  t  conference 
have  been  shattered  One  thing  has  emerged 
of  great  value  to  all  who  are  devDted  to  free- 
dom, a  new  appreciation  of  th  •  solid  basis 
on  which  our  relationships  with  our  allies 
rests  The  people  of  this  country  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  unity  shown  by  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  at  this  time  The  bonds 
•mrjng  us  have  never  been  stro  iger 

The  purposes,  current  artlvlt  es.  and  fu- 
ture r.a«k8  of  SEATO  constitute  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  maintaining  stability  li.  the  course 
of  world  events  With  communism  seeking 
tn  destroy  all  that  the  free  n«  ions  of  the 
world  are  striving  to  build  and  o  maintain, 
the  stability  of  the  free  world  depends  on 
the  security  of  each  of  us  SEATO  is  bai  ed 
on  this  concept  of  interdepend!  nee  and  is 
.i  proud  demonstration  of  its  success 

The  purposes  of  the  SEATO  collective  de- 
fense to  which  we  have  mutually  bound  our- 
selves   remain    valid      Time    mo^es    quickly. 


It  hu«  been  6  years  since  eight  free  nations 
pledged  their  collective  resources  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  security  of  southeast  Asia  and 
southwest  Pacific  through  common  action. 
It  la  significant  that  the  Communists  have 
not  challenged  Its  Integrity  nor  tested  its 
collective  strength  through  direct  overt 
aggression. 

During  Its  short  span  of  life  SEATO  has 
grown  from  an  Idea  Into  an  effective  or- 
i^ariizatlon  National  forces  of  the  South- 
east Asia  countries,  backed  by  powerful 
mobile  forces  contribute  to  the  deterrent 
.'ind  provide  the  security  behind  which  the 
free  pyeoples  of  the  area  live  and  develop 
their  resources.  Coordinated  SEATO  mili- 
tary plans  have  been  prepared  and  are 
capable  of  rapid  execution  to  parry  anv  likely 
Communist  threat 

Through  military  field  exercises,  skills  have 
been  developed  and  refined,  operating  pro- 
cedures established,  and  command  arrange- 
ments tested  SEATO  exercises  have  pro- 
Kres.'ied  from  simple  observer  type  to  the 
sophisticated  maneuvers  of  land,  sea,  and 
uir  units  t)f  member  nations. 

The  United  States  remains  dedicated  in 
it*  support  of  SEATO.  We  are  prepared  and 
will  honor  our  commitments.  Our  military 
forces  have  never  been  more  powerful.  They 
are  capable  of  decisive  action  In  general  war 
if  this  should  be  forced  upon  us.  Together 
with  our  allies  we  can  meet  lesser  military 
.ictlons  an>  where  In  the  world. 

While  u  is  inspiring  to  note  the  strides 
already  made,  great  tasks  still  face  us  The 
iiulliary  threat  of  communism  has  not  de- 
clined since  SEATO  was  born  in  Manila  6 
years  ago  Communist  leiiders  remain  dedi- 
cated Uj  the  achievement  of  their  goal  of 
world  domination  Their  tactics,  as  you  are 
iivare  consist  of  threats  and  blandishments, 
warnmgs.  and  false  promises.  They  exploit 
every  opfxirlunlty  and  apply  various  forms  of 
pressure  If  a  government  Is  weak,  greater 
and  increasing  pressures  are  applied  In  the 
hope  that  a  revolutionary  situation  will  de- 
velop If  a  government  successfully  counters 
one  particular  Communist  thrtist,  the  Com- 
munist tactics  change.  The  recent  history 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  southwest  Pacific 
is  replete  with  evidence  of  such  Communist 
actions  They  well  may  resort  to  military 
force  if  they  believe  It  will  be  successful. 

The  nature  of  this  opposition  simply  makes 
u  more  difficult  for  us  to  accomplish  our  high 
purpose  We  can  be  encouraged,  however,  by 
our  success  to  date  The  collective  securltv 
arrangemenu  of  the  free  world  have  deterred 
military  aggression  The  resolution  of  the 
nations  of  SEATO.  backed  by  the  tangible 
assisUince  rendered  by  the  United  States 
through  Its  military  assistance  program,  have 
achieved  an  effective  defense. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  I  are  convinced  of  the  Indlspensa- 
blllty  of  military  assistance  as  an  Integral 
part  not  only  of  our  own  defenses  but  those 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

We  arp  ?trong!y  supporting  the  program 
"f  the  President.  We  are  determined  to 
make  the  maximum  use  of  the  resources 
which  C-ongress  makes  available  Our  goal 
is  to  obtain  on  a  worldwide  basis  the  best 
possible  free  world  defense 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Paris  Since  the 
world  press  featured  the  Paris  events  on 
their  fmiit  pages  almo.st  continuously  for 
2  weeks,  there  is  not  much  I  can  add  to  what 
you  alre;idy  know.  In  view  of  the  happen- 
ings in  Paris.  I  wish  t<.i  quote  from  President 
Elsenhower's  message  to  the  NATO  minis- 
terial meeting  in  I.stanbul  about  a  month 
ago: 

"We  approach  these  Paris  talks  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  do  all  possible  to  reduce  the 
tensions  and  dangers  that  now  exist.  Yet  we 
cannot    reasonably    anticipate    any   quick   or 


8i>ectacular  results.  This  meeting  will  be 
one  more  In  what  may  prove  a  long  succes- 
sion of  diplomatic  exchanges  dealing  with 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our 
era.  TTiese  are  not  susceptible  to  early 
solution.  We  can.  at  best,  hope  to  make 
some  modest  progress  toward  our  goals  " 

We  did  approach  these  talks  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  reduce  world  tensions.  As  the  de- 
velopments unfolded,  however,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
decided  veil  in  advance  to  torpedo  the  simi- 
mlt.  Western  firmness  did  not  back  down 
bel     e  Khrushchev's  ultimatums. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  note  that 
our  colleagues  from  Britain  and  France,  as 
well  as  the  other  NATO  partners,  displayed 
a  convincing  unity  of  purpose  and  action  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  divisive  efforts.  The  So- 
viet conduct  both  in  Paris  and  at  the  United 
Nations  demonstrated  that  a  difficult  road 
lies  ahead  as  we  seek  solutions  to  the  most 
complex  problems  of  our  times. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  further  de- 
velopments may  take  place.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  will  continue  his  efforts 
toward  peace  with  Justice  and  still  hopes  to 
make,  as  he  put  it,  "some  modest  progress 
towards  our  goals"  even  though  the  Soviet 
actions  have  increased  the  difflciUties.  In 
snort,  we  still  intend  to  seek  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  by  all  means,  short  of  impairing  our 
common  security  We  must  always  negotiate 
from  strength 

We  recognize  that  military  preparedness 
will  not  by  itself  meet  the  challenges  fac- 
ing Southeast  Asia.  Our  multilateral  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  economic  growth  of  the 
iuea  and  the  material  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  intenslfled.  Mere  survival  is 
not  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture. Social  and  economic  progress  must 
be  made.  Mature  and  stable  national  insti- 
tutions are  necessary  to  the  structure  we 
are  Jointly  striving   to  build. 

Each  SEATO  Military  Ad^'isers  Conference 
has  cemented  the  ties  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation. Conferences  have  developed  ideas 
&nd  recommendations  which  resulted  in  co- 
ordinated plans  and  actions.  Tills  meetlu,^ 
I  am  confident  will  oe  no  exception.  I  take 
pleasure  in  declaring  this  conference  open, 
and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  work 
before  you 


The  New  Spirit  of  Ann«d  Forces  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1960 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  northeastern  Oklahoma  have 
just  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a 
splendid  demonstration  of  the  coordina- 
tion and  unity  which  are  strengthening 
our  Armed  Forces  in  their  preparation 
for  American  defense. 

The  occasion  was  the  observance  of 
Armed  Forces  Day  in  Muskogee,  last 
Saturday,  May  21. 

Thousands  of  Oklahomans  were  on 
hand  to  witness  a  combined  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  National  Guard  operation  in 
which  a  mock  battle  was  fought  for  con- 
trol of  Davis  Field. 

Thanks  to  television  and  radio  cover- 
age, additional  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens  were  both  thrilled  and 
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Impressed  by  the  well-planned  and  per- 
fectly executed  maneuvers,  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air,  which  accom- 
panied the  battle. 

The  demonstration  not  only  provided 
a  vivid  illustration  of  the  readiness  of 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 
but  also  impressed  thousands  with  the 
importance  and  effectiveness  of  strong, 
well-balanced  forces  to  meet  all  military 
situations. 

In  the  mock  battle  at  Davis  Field,  aii 
important  airbase  was  saved  from 
"enemy  capture"  by  well  organized  team 
effort  of  our  defense  forces. 

That  team  effort,  which  played  such 
a  significant  role  in  the  victory  of  World 
War  n,  is  even  more  essential  in  the 
perilous  times  which  now  confront  our 
Nation. 

As  representative  of  the  district  in 
which  Davis  Field  is  located,  I  am  proud 
of  the  contribution  which  its  mock 
battle  of  last  wf.^ek  has  made  to  public 
understandmg  of  our  defense  effort,  and 
to  the  effectiveness  of  that  effort  in 
Oklahoma. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  all  the  Armed  Forces  units  who 
planned  and  executed  the  exercises  of 
last  Saturday  so  admirably  They  are 
all  a  credit  to  the  uniforms  which  they 
wear. 


Porter  Hedge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1960 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmer  has  lost  a  good  and  true  friend. 
Members  who  knew  Povter  Hedge  will 
share  with  farmers  everywhere  the  loss 
of  one  of  agricultures  most  articulate 
and  well-informed  voices, 

Many  ol  us  knew  of  his  ill  health,  but 
we  were  poorly  prepared  to  learn  of  his 
passing  Saturday  last  in  the  Arlington. 
Va.,  hospital. 

Porter  Hedge,  who  was  a  native  of 
Iowa,  was  graduated  in  agricultural 
Journalism  and  achieved  a  notable  career 
in  newspaper  work  m  Iowa  and  in  Texas. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  widely  read 
book  on  agriculture.  '"The  Fifth  Plate  " 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  Porter 
Hedge  was  associate  editor  of  the  Wash- 
mgton  Farmletter,  reviewing  the  field  of 
fanning  and  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies.  His  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  the  laws  pertaining  to  farming  was 
remarkable.  His  able  pen  put  into  lay- 
man's language  the  intricate  rules  and 
administrative  directives  issued  from 
Washington,  His  analysis  of  commodity 
programs  assisted  farmers  of  the  Nation 
to  plan  their  planting  programs  to  best 
stabilize  their  business  operations 

While  Porter  Hedge  wrote  on  all  as- 
pects of  agriculture,  soybean  growers 
will  perhaps  miss  him  most,  tor  he  was 
widely  acquainted  throughout  the  soy- 
bean industry  and  his  columns  on  tlie 
s(V,b*nn  situation  reached  most  of  the 
commercial  soybean  growers  of  the  boll. 


But,  Porter  Hedge  will  i.<e  remembered 
most  because  of  his  integrity  and  his 
pleasant  approach  to  all  matters.  He 
was  a  fine  mam  and  a  devoted  friend 
to  agriculture.  In  a  time  when  farmers 
need  friends  who  can  te.l  their  story, 
they  have  lost  one  of  the  \ery  best. 


Slater  High  School  Contmencement 
Address,  May  17.  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

OF    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATtVES 

Wednesday.  May  2:..  1960 

Mr  MOULDER  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  folic  wing  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Slater  High  School  on  May 
17,  1960; 

Reverend  Bvers  Reverend  Hellwege,  Dr 
Gamby.  Mr  Gribb  class  of  1960  lidies  and 
2'.i.'lenien.  '^e  all  regret  the  death  of  Mr 
Kendrtcii  s  mother  and  his  iinavold.jble 
absence  on  this  (xrcaslon  and  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  In  his   bereavement 

Your  srirction  and  invitation  for  me  to  be 
your  spealcer  is  a  great  honor  to  me  and  I 
hojie  I  can  Jiistliy  your  choice  of  a  speaker 
by  informative  words  which  you  will  enjoy 
and  always  remember. 

It  ha.s  been  said  that  new  .ind  important 
occasion.s  Beach  tiew  duties  Therefore  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  my  duty  to  discu.ss  .1  few  very 
Important  subjects  with  you  this  evening?. 
First.  I  want  to  t.ilk  to  you  ab<)Ut  the  Im- 
portance of  government  or  politics-  mind 
you.  not  Republican  and  not  Demorrailc — 
but  slmpl?  politics  as  the  science  or  method 
by  which  411  governments,  big  nnd  little,  are 
created  arid  maintained  throughout  the 
world. 

In  this  world  In  which  we  live  today  there 
is  no  sub)ect  which  should  have  more  in- 
terest and  attention.  And  the  subject  of 
government  should  be  pprtlcularly  Iniportant 
to  the  ynupg  people  wh  1  are  now  graduating 
not  only  ftom  high  scb<x>l.  but  graduating 
soon  Into  mature  cltlienshlp  and  full  share 
of  responsibility  to  the  preservation  of  our 
great  Natian. 

If  a  nation  values  anything  more  than 
freed  im  ar.d  gixxl  government,  it  will  lose 
Its  freed<i!H  and  self-government,  and  the 
Irony  of  It)  is,  that  If  It  Is  e:«y  comfort  ur 
money  ihait  it  values  more,  then  11  will  lose 
that  t(X). 

Our  priceless  form  of  goverumeiit  was 
f<ishlone<i,  in  all  of  its  Ingenious  complexity, 
to  preser'.e  to  the  very  fullest  extent  possible 
tlie  freedom  aiid  security  of  each  lndl\  idu.il 
citizen.  This  was  the  gfial.  ihU  was  the 
objective  nf  those  brave  and  thoughtful  men 
who  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Indejiend- 
ence  and  adopted  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  was 
the  goal  of  our  forefathers,  that  was  the 
purpose  of  their  documentary  h.indlwork; 
that  was  the  heritage  winch  they  handed 
clown  to  t;.s. 

Among  the  great  ,ind  nob'.c  men  who 
establlsheci  our  form  of  government  was 
Thomii.s  Jrtfferson  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  You  will  always  remember 
his  hUtorloal  words 

"Wa  holC  the.se  truths  to  be  .self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
i\re  endowed  by  their  Creat/ir  with  certain 
utu\liei\ablp  rights,  that  nmnng  these  .ire  life* 
liberty  nni  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     That 


to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men    •    •    •  " 

Then,  almost  96  years  ago.  thit  great  Im- 
mortal Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil 
Wnr,  .said  this; 

"Four  score  and  7  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  cnntlnem  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  Now  we  are  engaged  In  u  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  na- 
tion so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long 
endure  ■' 

There  were  tlme«  In  the  past  history  of 
mankind  when  the  problem.s  f)f  all  govern- 
ments were  extremely  simple,  when  the 
citizen  of  any  government  expected  no  more 
of  It  than  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago. 

As  the  centuries  have  rolled  by,  govern- 
ments have  materially  changed  I.#avlng 
their  simple  character  of  early  days,  they 
have  constantly  become  more  and  mure  com- 
plicated organtzntlons  as  they  have  under- 
taken to  perform  added  services  and  mak*> 
greater  requirenicnt.s  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. 

Thus  It  came  about  that  government  haa 
Its  hands  upon  all  of  us  In  some  way  from 
the  moment  we  are  born  until  the  last  rites 
when  our  mortal  remains  are  whisked  ofl 
to  the  cemetery. 

If  the  Influence  of  government  Is  all  per- 
suasive in  our  lives  as  I  ha\p  said  It  to  be. 
then  there  can  be  little  hesiUaUon  upon  the 
part  of  any  citizen,  man  or  woman,  about 
the  necessity  for  his  or  her  active  partici- 
pation In   civic  and  political  affairs 

In  a  word.  It  behooves  every  citizen  to 
^ictlvely  participate  In  civic  and  fn.litlrhl  «f- 
falrs.  And  again  I  reiterate  and  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  rei^onimend  that  you  neces- 
sarily have  to  make  p<jlltics  a  personal  ca- 
reer nor  do  I  suggest  that  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  seek  public  office  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  government  or  p>olttlcal  afTnirs. 
By  the  use  of  the  word  "{X'lltlcs,"  I  am  re- 
ferring to  tiie  unbiased  and  serious  .*tudv 
and  discussion  of  the  governmental  Issues 
and  the  exercise  of  your  leailer&hip  aiid  m- 
nvience  on  those  Issues, 

The  United  States,  though  but  104  years 
old.  has  lived  through  three  ejxjchs  aiul  la 
now  at  the  threshold  of  Uie  fourth  The 
three  epochs  that  have  iMuised  into  history 
are:  (I)  Independence;  Oi  enfranchise- 
ment; (3)  unincatlon  T<xl,iy  we  are  cn- 
fronted  with  many  serU>ua  jiroblcms  and 
Issues  The  lime  allotted  U>  tne  ,«s  your 
s|>eaker  this  evening  Is  ln,siim.  lent  to  dK- 
cusb  ail  of  these  problems  and  issues  But 
I  will  meullon  a  few  which  are  vitally  im- 
p<3rtftnt   to  every  man,  woman   .md   ii..;d 

Our  military  preparedness  programs  are 
essential  but  the  preaent  annual  ctjst  or  ex- 
peiiditurea  for  this  purpose,  plus  the  mutual 
security  and  other  so-called  loreigti  aid  pro- 
grams are  endangering  our  national  econ- 
omy via  Inflation  and  a  national  debt  larger 
th&u  all  other  nations  combined  Ihis  is 
i\  very  serloua  problem 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  inflation  and 
algh  cost  of  living  afTecUng  mllUon.s  of  our 
citizens  with  stationary  or  retirement  In- 
comes; the  problems  of  agriculture,  so  Im- 
portant to  our  national  economy,  the  prob- 
lem* of  taxation  and  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, Tliere  are  many  other  imiK>rt«nt  state 
and  National  problems  which  you  must  think 
about  and  help  In  solving  by  participating  m 
f>olltical  and  civic  aflairs  of  your  community 
iuid  our  country. 

Bear  thla  fact  In  mind-  the  Amerl.  an 
people  are  currently  In  the  throes  of  tor- 
menUng  and  frustrating  readjustment 
Both  as  a  nation  and  as  indi.  iduals  we  tjrew 
up  accustomed  to  rekjard  war  and  |>eftcp  as 
illaUnctly  acpanitc  .-.t4k'e,5  of  afTulrs  like  day 
and  night.  But.  t.<iiv\  wp  live  in  an 
around-the-clock  tAia^ui  uf  neither  war 
nor  peace. 
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Youth  Is  the  first  victim  of  w  ir  the  rtrst 
fruit  of  peace  It  takes  many  years  to  make 
.i  man  It  takes  only  a  few  seconds  of  war 
to  destroy  him 

Too  much  la  Ijeing  spent  by  all  nations 
today  In  fear  of  war  Sixty-five  percent  of 
every  Inderal  tax  dollar  collected  In  our 
country  each  year  In  a  so-called  f  eace  period 
Is  spent  on  military  affairs  I'  these  re- 
sources were  turned  to  peaceful  ises,  many, 
majiy  more  of  the  world's  problems  could 
l>e  more  easily  solved 

Once  upon  a  time,  we  led  the  world,  we, 
,\inerlcans.  towards  a  lighted  wl  idow.  and, 
1  ihlnk  this  Is  important  and  certainly  be- 
fore we  .^pend  any  more  billions  tr  -Ing  to  buy 
collective  aecurlty.  we  owe  ourielves  this 
backward  glance  From  1789.  u  lUl  World 
War  I.  all  other  n.itlons  on  plnnet  earth 
were  totalitarian  except  t.he  Unt  ed  State.s 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  this  ' 

In  1789  we  were  a  little  counU'  of  3  mil- 
lion peijple  completely  surrounced  by  an 
ocean  of  t(jtalitariaiilsm  Everyvhere  else 
kings  claimed  U)  rule  b>  dj\ine  r!»ht,  others 
ruled  with  military  might,  but  we  alone 
ruled  ourselves  Wh.it  happened  '  .Suddenly, 
t^ie  rest  of  tJl>e  world  wauhiug  uur  experi- 
ment In  Individual  liberty  .-md  sen-govern- 
ment began  to  copy  us.  StatetiMien  and 
writers  visited  the  United  State;  and  re- 
turned home  with  glowing  reiy)rt.i  and  the 
urge  for  freedom  began  to  sprend  like  a 
prairie  Are  across  whole  continents  The 
French  threw  <jff  the  yoke  ..f  their  cUivsolute 
king  and  repaclous  aristocracy  BiiRland  ini- 
tiated sweeping  demcK-ratic  refornu  Mexico, 
and  Central  Ainerlca  and  J>juih  America 
Ireed  themselves  from  Spain 

From  1788  unUl  tlie  full  World  War  I 
broke  out,  dennKritcy  was  spreading  around 
the  world  How  come"*  Our  Nation  had 
not  given  the  old  nations  any  money  We 
had  sent  forth  no  paid  propanandiJ,Ls  We'd 
t>eamed  no  broadcasts  tx-yond  our  nelEhl>or  s 
borders  We  hadn't  sent  any  ex[)ert«  over- 
•MUi  to  show  them  how  We  sent  them  no 
fUns.  no  butter  no  money  We  made  no 
concessions  l<i  loreigners  which  would  penal- 
ize domestic  producers  Our  nev*  .Nation 
didn't  Insist  f)n  any  mutvial  defen.ie  agree- 
ments And,  yet,  though  we  Ignored  them, 
the  older  nations  began  to  imitate  our 
example  and  freedom  was  the  w..rld's  dv- 
p.amlc  eximndlng  l<.r«c  prior  ti.  1914.  and 
when  Uie  Oerman  dynabt>  coil.ipM-d  In  1917, 
•he  Russian's  in  1918  the  last  strongholds  of 
despotism  had  fallen 

But  now  whaf  Suddenly  democrac>'  be- 
gan to  take  Itself  for  granted  Communism, 
fascism,  narlsm  -these  became  the  world's 
dynamic  political  forces  We  shot  two  but 
we  failed  to  follow  through,  and  suue  World 
War  II.  communism  luis  captured  approxl- 
niiitely  100  million  new  disciples  every  year. 
Our  better  pr-Kluc  hti*  been  left  iinsold  be- 
cause they  have  a  better  sales  technique; 
because  Instead  of  frying  to  lend  other  na- 
tions as  our  gallant  ;i  million  forefathers  did. 
we've  been  trying  to  push  them  Our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  has  been  sup- 
planted with  half  a  hundred  declarations 
of  dependence  on  others  and  so.  falling  to 
command  respect,  we  try  to  buy  It 

Times  have  changed?  No  times  haven't 
changed.  We  have  changr<l  For  all  our 
grandeur  and  our  gold  we  win  fewer  con- 
verts to  democracy  today  than  our  great 
grunddaddlea  did  with  nothing  but  a  light 
in  the  window 

I  rememl>er  August  1945,  when  suddenly 
a  weapon  400  million  times  more  letliaJ  than 
anything  ever  beXore  had  been  loosed  on  the 
world — we  sat  down  In  our  councils  of  men 
(  hewing  our  Angernalls  up  past  the  second 
knuckle  worrying  about  what  we  are  folng 
to  do  with  thla  hideous  weap<^n  ihnt  sud- 
denly had  bMu  loosed  upon  us 

Even  today,  there  are  some  who  would  say 
v»e  Hhould  bury  It  In  a  ci>\e  in  New  Mexico 


or.  in  concert  with  other  nations,  destroy 
thla  technological  advantage.  In  World  War 
in,  Ood  forbid  It  should  ever  be.  they're  go- 
ing to  outnumber  us  8  to  3  and  I  mean 
even  If  all  our  frightened  friends  stick  with 
us,  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  are  going 
to  outnumber  us  better  than  2  to  1 

We  need  Will  Rogers  with  us  today  and  I 
imagine  he  would  say: 

"Folks,  I  guess  I  ought  to  come  back, 
Wyatt  Eurp  Is  back  and  Matt  Dillon  and  Bat 
Masterson  and  a  lot  of  others 

Do  you  know  why  folks  nowadays  like 
TV  weKterns,'  I'll  tell  you  why.  We've  got 
8.)  we  can't  do  much  for  ourselves,  anymore 
so  we  like  to  watch  somebody  who  could, 

■TTien  a  man  could  solve  all  his  problems 
vtlth  a  gun  and  a  horse;  today  he  needs 
:.»d£ir    sonar,  and  an  IBM  machine 

We  had  spacemen  though  back  yonder 
Cowboys  ridm  herd  on  a  quiet  iilpht  in  the 
middle  of  the  prairie  with  all  the  heavens 
hun^  out  abc)ve  em  A  cowboy  couid  puk 
a  (-tar  or  the  niocn  and  go  to  It  anytime  he 
wanted  Must  have  gone  to  the  mrKin  a 
hundred   times    s(;metlmes  twice  a  night 

"Then  we  went  on  those  space  flights  lor 
fun.  Today  you  go  on  the  run  stared.  Lit- 
tle wonder  S<-)nie  radio  .stations  Today  make 
more  n(jl.se  Just  IntriKluclng  a  newscast  than 
we  did  getitn'  out  the  Claremore  fire  de- 
partment News  aln'i  news,  .inymore  its 
;t  round-the-clock  warning 

"Why  you  got  a  generation  of  parents 
scared  of  their  own  kids  Mavbe  It  hap- 
pened when  you  all  moved  to  town  Men 
bulk!  great  cities,  but  cities  don't  build 
great  men 

"How  many  boys  nowadays  have  seen  a 
crop  come  on — and  helped  harvest  lt'>  How 
many  bfiys  know  what  It  Is  to  raise  pigeons, 
♦o  hear  a  screech  owl  at  night  to  be  butted 
by  a  ervit  snd  'rassle'  a  calf — that  n  "possum 
cur.  en:iw  out  of  a  w.xxl  box  and  be  gone 
in  the  i7iorning'  That  you  don't  have  to 
sow  weeds;  you  Just  put  down  the  hoe  and 
they'll  choke  out   the  flowers 

"How  manv  Ixiys  know  what  nature  slways 
does  to  a  coward  or  a  loafer  or  n  thief 

"The  big  city  makes  a  man  think  he's 
IX)BS — but  he's  not  Tliat  s  why  the  Bible 
was  written  bv  farmers  and  shepherds  and 
fishermen 

Also  I  figure  this  Juvenile  mischief  was 
partlv  brought  on  by  the  safety  raisor  and 
tlie  electric  shaver 

".So  ?  years  In  a  row  you  had  to  go  back 
to  the  one  State  of  Mississippi  to  get  your- 
self a  beauty  queen  "you  know.  I  remem- 
ber once  back  In  Claremorr  we  had  a  beauty 
contest  11  nd  nobody  won  Nobody  even  came 
m  second  A  traveling  man  came  In  third 
.>:  d   he  wasn't   even    In   the  contest. 

.So  you  took  m  Alaska  and  Hawaii'  ill 
say  you  did  Nov<  I  hey  gotta  kick  into  the 
FedernI  oversea  kify  and  provide  asylum 
for  their  own  old  used  Congressmen  Instead 
of  askin'  to  Ije  Slates,  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
might  n  done  better  by  asklu"  to  make  "em 
mil   fledged  foreign  countries  Instead, 

Why  did  I  leave  this  earth  before  my 
tune  -.if  .<«. .  many  of  you  kind  folks  have 
.nald"'  I  don't  know  A  fellow  has  something 
to  do  and  he  does  it  He  has  sometlilng  to 
say  and  he  says  it  After  awhile  there  are 
new  things  to  do  and  new  people  to  do  them, 
new  things  to  sny  and  new  people  to  sny 
them 

The  old  fellow  is  from  a  different  age 
and  new  people  don't  understand  him  He 
IS  the  old  man  around  the  house'  who 
always  wants  to  give  advice  A  man  Is  sel- 
dom old  enough  to  be  a  philosopher  until 
he  has  looked  Into  the  eyes  of  his  grand- 
child, and  then  he  Is  so  full  of  compassion 
and  has  so  many  warnings  that  the 
voung  uns  don't  like  to  listen,  A  man  had 
i>eit«r  do  what  he  onn  and  st\y  what  he  has 
to  say  while  he  has  people  his  own  age  to 
listen  ■ 


Rogers    wou'.d    probably 

Thanks    for    lettln'    me 
Now  It's  your  turn.     So 


And     then     Will 
,sa  y : 

"My  time's  up 
drop  In  like  this, 
iftjig,'" 

Well,  at  least  Will  Rogers  was  spared  the 
indignity  of  TV,  I  got  along  so  weU  tor 
many  years  with  radio  that  I  kind  of  resent 
this  TV  6t«pchild  in  our  midst.  Also  I 
seemed  to  have  timed  things  so  badly  Tele- 
vision was  on  the  way  in  at  the  same  time 
my  hair  was  on  the  way  out.  But  as  some 
of  you  can  attest,  there's  one  thing  about 
being  bald — it's  neat. 

I  keep  remembering  the  old  Mack  Sen- 
nett  comedies  where  the  culprit  chased  by 
the  policeman  would  point  and  say,  "He 
went  that-a-way  The  policeman  would 
tear  off  down  the  street  after  nobody  and 
the  thief  would  stroll  home  with  the  loot 
We  are  chasing  Russia  and  Flussia  is  point- 
ing at  the  moon  and  saying  That-a-way  ■ 
While  Russia  prepares  to  pick  up  the 
marbles  on  planet  Earth 

Soviet  cars  are  now  moving  into  U,S. 
markets  Khrushchev  has  declared  economic 
war  on  us  and  when  we  strengthen  his 
econf)my  were  helping  him  win  that  war 
Ten  thousand  Russian-made  Moecovitch  se- 
d.ins  have  been  ordered  delivered  in  Syracuse 
N  Y  .  where  a  dealer  wants  to  sell  thei-n  in  the 
United  Slates  But  Congre6j>  is  debating 
the  space  race  and  who  will  get  first  to 
Mars.  Some  of  us  are  getting  ulcers  on  our 
ulcers  worrying  that  Russia  :Tiight  get  to 
Mars  before  we  do  and  the  Russians  have 
already  landed  in  Syracuse, 

Don't  think  the  Soviet  pres-s  wasn  t  de- 
lighted when  that  announcement  wa.s 
forthcoming  All  16  of  Moscow's  nev«-spaj>ers 
headlined  the  fact  that  "Soviet  technical 
achievements  are  now  such  that  Americans 
are  having  to  buy  Russian-made  cars"  In 
an  economic  war  they  construe  this  to  be 
an  American  retreat 

Back  in  Washington  military  men  are  be- 
ing called  on  the  congressional  carpet,  con- 
fronted Willi  the  evidence  that  the  Sovl'.>ts 
are  winning  the  space  race  and  asked, 
■  Why''"  The  result  Is  almost  certain  to 
be  an  Increased  military  budget,  not  be- 
cause it  makes  sense,  but  because  It  will 
.silence  congressional  critics  In  election  year 
Military  men  challenged,  a  military  budget, 
military  objectives,  and  we're  not  fighting 
.1  nuliuiry  war  We  are  engaged  In  an  eco- 
nomic war.  and  we're  not  winning  It 

In  buying  ciu-s  from  the  Soviets  we  are 
in  effect  supplying  weapons  to  the  enemy— 
inviting  mass  unemployment  in  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  Industry  Cheap  foreign 
labor  plus  government  subsidies  have  been 
enabling  oilin-  c(.untries  to  build  J  000- 
mlle-an-hour  jet  airliners  now.  and  we're 
not 

American  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to 
compete  Tlie  Russian  and  British  Gov- 
ernments give  tax  dollars  to  the  plane 
makers.  CAB  says  unless  our  Government 
now  subsidizes  our  plane  makers,  Aiacrican 
.iirllnes  might  be  buying  airliners  from  Rus- 
sia in  6  years  I  wonder  If  it  isn't  lime  for 
us  to  tend  now  to  our  homefront  economy 
to  keep  us  strong,  to  defend  us  against  in- 
vasion from  without  and  to  think  twice 
about  hurling  100  missiles  at  the  sky  while 
Russia  carefully  tests  only  two, 

I  canr.ot  help  feeling  — and  I  hope  others 
\>  111  reallire  it — ihiit  our  teachers  in  truth 
are  Gur  first  line  of  national  defense  In 
fact,  they  always  have  been,  but  we  have 
never  talked  about  It  enough  Our  school- 
teachers, who  ore  so  grossly  underpaid,  ore 
the  quL>t  force  In  tills  country  that  molds 
otir  most  precious  resource— our  children 
The  full  Impact  of  the  valuable  servloe 
teachers  nlve  to  the  peojvle  of  this  country 
and  Its  future,  m  u  sense,  ultimately  guides 
the  destiny  oX  the  free  world,  I  earn»Btl> 
hope.  In  the  near  future,  ihM  we  can  find  .1 
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wmy  to  provide  for  our  school  systems  the 
additional  Federal  financial  support  which 
they  so  urgently  need. 

During  the  {K-eeent  period  of  world  strife 
and  tension  In  International  affairs  and  in 
the  future,  you  of  the  class  of  1960  will  play 
an  important  part  in  preserving  our  democ- 
racy and  American  way  of  life.  You  will  be 
called  upon  as  an  American  citizen  to  exer- 
cise your  Influence  to  keep  and  preserve 
our  democracy  and  form  of  government  and 
the  liberUea  which  we  American  people  now 
enjoy. 

I  recall  my  graduation  from  high  school 
as  the  proudest  occasion  of  my  life,  and  I 
know  that  this  evening  you  are  affected  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  nostalgia;  memories  of  your 
school  days,  teachers,  and  friends.  Nothing 
is  so  delicate  as  friendship  and  yet.  nothing 
is  so  durable,  so  necessary,  so  pleasant,  so 
inspiring,  and  so  profltable  as  fond  lasting 
memories  and  friendships. 

But  your  graduation  today  is  not  a  day  for 
looking  back.  You  have  not  traversed 
enough  of  life's  f>ath  for  that.  This  is  a 
proud  day  for  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
High  school  graduation  is  indeed  one  of 
the  major  milestones  in  the  Journey  through 
life.  It  symbolizes  the  transition  from  a 
period  of  youthful  preparation  to  a  lifetime 
of  adult  service  and  citizenship 

Even  so,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  re- 
gard this  as  a  beginning,  and  not  an  end- 
ing, of  your  quest  for  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, and  that  you  will  apply  your  talents 
and  energies  to  the  development  of  a  Oner 
and  better  America  for  the  future 

You  are  now  facing  one  of  the  first  really 
big  decisions  of  your  life.  You  must  decide 
whether  or  not  you  will  go  on  from  high 
school  to  college.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  choosing  your  future  vocation  or 
a  husband  or  wife,  this  decision  will  prob- 
ably have  as  far-reachins:  effect  upon  your 
life  as  any  other  decision  you  will  ever  make 
Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  the  pattern  of 
your  life  for  the  next  50  years  may  be  de- 
termined by  your  answer  to  this  question. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  you  should 
seek  a  college  education  is  for  you  to  decide. 
with  guidance  from  your  parents,  teachers, 
and  older  friends  who  have  been  through 
the  mill  of  college.  Don't  plan  your  future 
education  without  examining  all  available 
sources  of  education.  Don't  decide  hur- 
riedly Don't  be  swayed  or  influenced  by 
such  factors  as  whether  or  not  your  best 
friend  is  going  to  a  certain  college  with  you. 
It  is  true  that  a  college  education  is  now 
considered  as  Important  as  a  high  school 
education  50  years  ago  However,  many  of 
the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject  today  be- 
lieve that  even  though  it  is  essential  for 
nearly  everyone  to  complete  high  school,  it 
is  not  necessarily  es.sentlal  f^r  every  young 
person  to  complete  college  Probably  a  2- 
year  or  Junior  college  plan  will  be  desirable 
for  many  high  school  tjraduates.  However, 
a  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  profes.?ion 
or  special  fields  or  arts,  science,  or  executive 
administrative  work  will  be  compelled  to 
attend    college   from    4    to   8    years. 

The  American  creed  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  is  not  exactly  true  What  is  ac- 
tually meant  Is  that  before  Ood,  t)efore  the 
law,  and  before  our  fellow  men  we  all  start 
equal,  and  there  Is  equal  opportunity  for 
all  who  have  the  talent,  the  ambition,  the 
courage,  and  personality  to  use  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

But,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 

opportunities    are    not    always    in    faraway 

lands.     For  most  people  it  can   be  found  at 

ome,  or  in  their  own  community,  country, 

tr  State. 

I  am  sure  that   you  have  heard  the  story 

the   man   who,   in   his   youth,   constantly 

\amed  and  was  determined  to  become  rich 

successful  by  exploring  and  discovering 

\ond  mines.     He  left  his  farm  home  and 

led  throughout  the  world — working  and 


tolling  In  his  efforts  to  discover  a  diamond 
mine.  Finally.  In  his  old  age.  he  returned 
back  to  bl4  old  home — sad  and  disillusioned. 
He  reeumed  his  farm  operations  on  the  old 
farm  and  one  day  while  in  his  own  back- 
yard dlgglog  a  well,  be  uncovered  the  great- 
est diamood  mine  ever   discovered. 

And  so,  in  the  batUe  of  life,  you  can 
never  be  iissured  of  the  exact  course  one 
should  travel  for  the  location  of  fluanclal 
success.  But,  above  all  financial  success 
one  may  nbtain  in  life,  the  most  lmp<jrlant 
success  is  happiness  and  contentment,  and 
that  Euccees  can  never  be  achieved  witliout 
honesty  and  faith. 
.'>hakespeare  said: 

This  aUove  all;  to  thine  own  self  be  true 
and  it  must  follow,  as  Uie  nii^hl  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  be  false  to  t  ny  man   " 

No  better  advice  can  be  found  fur  the 
young  mqn  of  this  class  than  the  advice 
given  to  Andrew  Jackson  by  his  beloved 
mother.  When  Andrew  Jackson  left  his 
mother  in  North  Carolina  as  a  t>oy  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  West,  he  knew  he  probably 
would  ne^'er  see  her  again  After  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  this  great  m.-.n  toid  his 
comrades 

•Gentlemen,  how  I  wish  she  could  have 
lived  to  see  this  day  There  w.is  never  a 
woman  like  her  She  wis  gentle  as  a  dove 
and  brave  as  a  lioness  Almost  her  last  words 
to  me  when  about  to  start  for  Charleston 
on  the  errand  of  mercy  that  cost  her  life 
were;  Antrew,  if  I  should  not  see  you  again 
I  wish  you  to  remember  and  treasure  up 
some  things  I  have  already  said  to  you:  In 
this  world  you  will  have  tn  make  your  own 
way.  To  c|o  that  you  must  have  friends.  You 
can  make  friends  by  being  honest  and  you 
can  keep  liiem  by  beint;  steadfast.  You  must 
keep  in  nsind  that  friends  worth  having  will 
in  the  long  run  expect  as  much  from  you  as 
they  give  to  you.  To  forget  an  obligation 
or  be  ungrateful  for  a  kindness  is  a  base 
crime — R<n.  merely  a  fault  or  a  sin,  but  an 
actual  crime  Men  guilty  of  it  8i>oner  or 
later  must  suffer  the  penalty  In  personal 
conduct  l»e  always  polite,  but  never  oL>fte- 
quioiis.  Ho  one  will  respect  you  more  than 
you  esteem  yourself.  Avoid  quarrels  as  long 
as  you  can  without  yielding  to  imposition. 
But  sustain  your  manho<j<l  alw.ivs.  Never 
bring  a  suit  of  law  for  assault  and  battery 
or  for  def»matlon  The  law  affords  no  rem- 
edy for  sach  outrages  that  can  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  a  true  man.  Never  wound  the 
feelings  of  others.  Never  brook  wanton  out- 
rage upon  your  own  feeilngs.  If  ever  you 
ha\e  to  vindicate  your  feelings  or  defend 
your  honqr.  do  it  calmly  If  angry  at  first, 
wait  till  yOtir  wrath  cools  before  you  proceed  ' 
Oentlemet.  her  last  words  have  been  the  law 
of  my  Ufa.  The  memory  of  my  mother  and 
her  teachUigs  were  after  all  the  only  capital 
I  had  to  start  in  life  with,  and  on  that 
capital  I  Have  m.ade  my  way' 

And  to  the  young  ladies  of  this  class  of 
1960;  I  hqpe  you  will  always  remember  that 
in  whatefer  role  your  lives  may  be  cast, 
whether  as  homemakers,  in  the  professions, 
the  business  world,  or  in  religion,  real  suc- 
ces-s,  and  happiness  will  depend  far  more  on 
character  than  on  any  other  single  element 
you  counu  among  your  resources  Character 
is  a  thing  of  many  facets  In  women,  as  In 
men.  It  means  integrity,  strength,  courage, 
consideration  for  others,  ability  to  discern, 
and  appreciate  what  is  worth  while,  and  to 
pursue  It  in  spite  of  every  distraction  and 
every  obstacle. 

In  addition,  in  woman,  it  implies  the  de- 
velopment and  enrichment  of  qualities  that 
are  her  Bpeclal  God-given  gifts — namely, 
gentleness,  graciousness,  and  the  capacity 
fr.r  unselfish,  and  yes  at  times  even  heroic, 
dedicatioa. 

I  commend  the  faculty  for  their  great 
work  In  this  school  and  I  Join  with  each 
member  of  the  graduating  class  in  expressing 
appreciation   to  your  proud  parents  and  all 


others  who  provided  for  and  made  this  high 
school  graduation  possible  for  you  to  achieye. 
And  1  sincerelv  congrstulate  every  one  of 
you.  the  Sinter  High  School  class  of  1960: 
Barbara  Ackelberry.  Enuna  Aldrtdge,  Kdna 
Baker.  Jo  Ann  Bearden.  Bobby  Bla<  k,  Bt-tty 
Bock  Eldred  Borgnmn.  Liirry  Bossailer  Bev- 
erly Butts,  Gay  Byers  Catherine  Colem.Tn, 
Larrv  Cott.  W.iyne  Cott.  James  EMiott,  Jo 
.Ann  Peuers,  Craig  Gann  Everett  L  tillllam, 
Gladys  Hader.  LeRoy  Hager,  Birdie  Harulton, 
Lois  Harris  MeUxly  Ann  Harries,  brenda 
Herrmann.  Kathleen  Hogan.  Ntincy  Huston. 
Corinthian  Jaro  Jim  Kl.i».lnK,  Sally  M.irtin, 
Carol  Rltterbu.sch  McFarland  Kdwsrrt  Mr- 
Melleii,  John  Miles,  IXiri:  Murphv,  Edward 
Narnm,  Geary  Norrls.  .\nna  l.e«'  Norton. 
Wayne  Rupptrt.  Audrey  Sheparcl.  .cherry 
Shook,  Charles  Smith.  Terry  Ann  laylor. 
Linn  Van  Winkle,  Michael  Walker,  Oeorge 
W.^shlngton.  Dickie  Wise,  Elizaljeth  Wyk.jJT 
and  James  Young 

With    all   good   wLshea   for   your   happlne*" 
and  success  throughout  life. 


Air  Transport  Pro(ress  It  Discussed  bj 
Stuart  Tipton  at  MorfantowB,  W.  Va., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  40th  Anniver- 
sary Event 


EXTENSION  OF  RJrJUARKS 

OF 

HON   JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

o»     W  tST    V■.RCT^fIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITFD  STAIKiJ 
Wednesday.  May  25,  1960 

Mr  R.\NDOLPH  Mr.  President,  la:,l 
mshl  al  Mor'-jantown,  W,  Va  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  tliat  city  held  its 
annual  dinner  meeting  In  celebration  of 
it.s  40th  anniversary 

It  was  my  privile^ie  to  have  been  a 
participant  in  the  pionram  in  which 
Gov  Cecil  H.  UnderwcxKl  and  Repre- 
sentative Harley  O  Stacceks  made  brief 
remarks. 

The  event,  foi"  which  President  Robert 
B.  Creel  ably  .sei-ved  as  toastmaster,  was 
built  principally  around  the  theme  of  air- 
port expansion  and  development  and  tlie 
imporUince  of  air  transport  to  commerce. 
industry,  educational  progress,  and  com- 
munity betlermt-nt 

To  develop  and  di.scu.ss  the  topic,  the 
organization  appropriately  liad  as  guest 
speaker.  Stuart  G  Tipton,  president  of 
the  Air  Transpoi  t  Association  of  Am»r- 
ica.  witli  whom  I  have  had  a  mosf  pleas- 
ant relationsliip  which  dates  b;\ck  to  my 
14  years  of  service  in  the  House  cif  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  1930  s  and  1940's. 

Stuart  Tipton  was  one  of  the  men  in 
government  who  was  active  in  the  draft- 
ing of  legislation  which  culminated  in 
the  Civil  aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  He 
later  served  in  the  agency,  and  still  later 
became  associated  with  the  oreanization 
he  now  lead.s,  compo.sod  of  49  air  car- 
riers employing  120.000  men  and  women 

Mr,  Tipton  congratulated  the  Morgan- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  its  40th 
anniversary  and  noted  that  the  Air 
Transport  A.ssociation  is  having  its  25th 
anniversai-y  this  year.  He  competently 
developed  the  story  of  the  quarter  of  a 
century  of  progress  by  the  air  transport 
.system. 
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Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Concrk- 
sioNAL  Record  extracts  from  Mr.  Tipton's 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  extracts  of 
the  address  were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExrRACTs  or  Aodke&s  by  Sjvmit  TiPTon 
It  was  Just  25  years  ago  that  the  airlines 
got  Utgether  and  formed  the  Air  Transport 
Aaaoclatlon  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  an  air  transport  system  There 
were  airlines  ojjeraUng  before  1936.  of 
course,  but  they  were  operating  in  a 
highly  indlvlduallRtic  manner  The  com- 
mon ground  of  a  trade,  and  service,  organi- 
zation, permitted  the  airlines  to  offer  the 
public  a  truly  Inte^grated  netw(jrk  of  trans- 
portation 

That  network  is  still  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation's   air    transportation 

Id  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  tJils  net- 
work t>ecau«e  it  has  a  direct  application  to 
Morgantown,  and  Indeed,  everv  city  in  the 
United  States 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  estab- 
lished certain  gTildelmee  for  the  Nations 
airlines  The  act  said  that  the  airlines  were 
to  serve  the  Nation's  domestic  and  interna- 
tional commerce:  the  post  offlce:  and  the 
national  defense 

As  part  of  this  mandate,  the  airlines  were 
certincated  by  the  newly  formed  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  in  1938  They  were 
awarded  cerUflcates  of  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity Convenience  For  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public  Necessity  Because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  realized  even 
in  those  nedgllng  days  of  air  transportation 
that  the  future  was  in  the  atr  And,  If  the 
United  States  was  to  take  the  leadership  in 
air  transportation,  Oovernment  encourage- 
ment and  Oovernment  leadership  were  vital 
Tills  has  been  the  result  The  United 
States  now  has  the  finest,  most  efficient  sys- 
tem of  air  transport  in  the  world 

But,  all  of  the  credit  for  this  growth  can- 
not  be  assigned  to  a  single  Federal  source 
It  must  be  shared  by  the  managements  of 
the  airlines,  and  by  their  employees,  and  by 
the  investors  who  provided  the  private  funds 
that  permitted  the  carriers  to  Invest  In  con- 
tinually better  aircraft 

But,  it  must  al.«io  be  shared  by  8<jme  50 
sutes  of  the  Nation,  and  hundreds  of 
muniripalities 

1  say  this  because  it  was  the  States,  cities. 
and  local  communities  that  saw  the  air  age 
approaching  and  set  about  to  prepare  for 
It     Thev  did  thu  by  building  airports 

I  don't  tliink  I  have  to  tell  you  that  with- 
out airports,  you  dont  have  a  system  of  air 
transportation  And  If  you  didn't  have  a 
system  of  air  transportation,  here  are  some 
of  the  thln^  you  wouldn't  have 

Almost  56  million  passengers  traveling  by 
air,  spending  about  $4  billion  for  food,  lodg- 
ing, entertainment,  and  other  expenses,  and 
about  $2  billion  for  the  air  transportation. 

Almost  2  billion  letters  sent  to  US  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation 

More  than  650  million  ton-miles  of  freight 
and  express  flown  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  oversea  destinations  And.  perhaps 
more  Importantly,  a  fleet  of  1.900  aircraft 
that  are  ready  to  support  the  defense  effort 
In  time  of  cold,  or  hot  war  Some  of  these 
aircraft— about  300— are  In  what  Is  known  as 
the  clvU  reserve  air  fleet  These  planes,  and 
their  crews,  are  frontline,  modern,  four-en- 
glned  planes,  ready  on  36-hour  notice  to  sup- 
p<^)rt  the  military  anywhere  In  the  world, 
carrying  troops  and   critical   supplies. 

Other  planes  are  part  of  WASP,  the  War 
Air  Service  Pattern  Their  mission  Is  to 
provide  support  to  the  military  effort  within 
the  United  States 

And.  of  course  all  of  the  scheduled  air- 
lines would  take  a  major  role  In  the  trans- 
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portatlon  of  priority  passengers  on  their 
regular  routes  and  schedules  durlne  a  crisis. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  transports- 
tlon  pattern  to  be  devised  that  would  not 
place  primary  reliance  on  air  transport.  Last 
year,  for  Instance,  47  percent  of  all  common 
carrier,  intercity  passenger-miles  were  han- 
dled by  the  commercial  airlines 

Probably  about  this  time,  at  the  present 
rate  of  expansion,  the  total  passenger-mile 
haul  of  the  airlines  Is  equal  to  the  total  of 
all  intercity  railroads  and  all  buses, 

Oen  Thonms  D  White.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  in  fact,  said:  "The  importance 
of  commercial  air  carriers  and  general  avia- 
tion as  elements  of  U.S,  alrpower  has  never 
been  gTcnter  nor  more  Influential  than  it  Is 
now." 

But  that's  Just  one  side  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  civil  air  transport  system,  and 
the  civil  airport  system— and  I  can't  empha- 
size that  word  system  enough— m.ake  to  the 
national  defense. 

Actually,  the  civil  airport  is  an  Important 
link  In  the  alrpower  chain.  Here  is  how  it 
works 

During  World  War  II.  about  430  airports 
were  turned  over  to  the  military  in  the  in- 
terest oi  the  war  effort.  These  pelds  had 
been  designed,  and  built,  from  the  ground  up, 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  civil  air  commerce  but 
the  easy  convertibility  of  peace  to  war  needs 
made  the  transition  smooth,  and  Inexpen- 
.sive 

And.  today.  15  years  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, there  are  some  245  airports  for  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  some  miU- 
tAry  requirement.  Just  recently,  the  Air 
Force  announced  that  it  was  considering 
plans  for  periodic  or  emergency  dispersal  of 
Its  B-47  bombers  from  military  bases  to  civil- 
ian airports  U)  help  meet  the  growing  Soviet 
missile  threat.  ' 

The  Senate  Intersute  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  also  saw  the  overall  value 
of  the  airport  in  tenns  of  military  prepared- 
ness Last  February,  the  committee  pointed 
out  that  Airports  are  not  wholly  local  assets 
senlng  as  vital  and  necessary  links  In  the  In- 
terstate flow  of  goods  and  passengers  In 
our  fi>relgn  trade.  In  the  discharge  of  Federal 
respiinsibllity  for  the  carriage  of  mall,  and 
as  active  or  standby  facilities  for  military 
use  •  •  Thus  '■  the  report  went  on.  "in  addi- 
tion to  the  emergency  value  of  civil  alrporU, 
there  is  a  day-to-day  utihzatlon  of  them  by 
components  of  our  Military  EsUblishment." 
And  I  think  you  might  be  surprised  to 
know  that  one  out  of  every  five  landings  or 
takeoffs  at  the  Nation's  civil  airports  is  by 
;i  military  plane 

The  value,  then   of  airports  in  terms  of  the 
needs   of    the   commercial    airlines,    and   the 
national  defense,  is  a  dramatic    and  visible 
fact 

What  is  not  as  well  known,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  well  camouflaged  into  the 
routine  fabric  of  community  life,  Is  the  fact 
that  the  airix^rt  serves  In  other  ways. 

Take,  for  Instance,  that  great  and  growing 
segment  of  activity  known  as  general  avia- 
tion. 

The  airlines  operate  less  than  2,000  aircraft, 
the  miliury  about  37.000  General  avia- 
tion—and by  that  I  mean  the  private  and 
rompany-owned  aircraft— operates  more 
than  70.000  planes. 

Airports  have  provided  an  enormous  stim- 
ulant to  the  postwar  tendency  to  locate 
plants  in  smaller  cities,  and  corporate  air- 
craft have  become  flying  ofBces — connecting 
the  home  factory,  many  miles  away,  with 
branch  plants,  subcontractors,  and  markets. 
Many  corpfjrations  have  established  their 
own  private  airlines.  In  fact,  imd  these  are 
used  In  the  main  for  tripe  to  off-line  airports. 
About  70  percent  of  the  total  passenger-miles 
ni  annual  corporate  flying  is  to  these  smaller 
airport  cities. 


The  private  pilot,  and  the  student  pilot, 
have  a  need  for  the  airport  because  it  pro- 
vides the  viUI  facilities— fuel,  hangar  space 
trained  mechanical  personnel— that  th*'y 
must  have.  Some  400,000  men  and  women 
hold  private  pilot  licenses.  They  are  the 
nucleus  of  the  Nation's  reserve  air  strength 
and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  airport 
is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  farmer  In  46 
States,  farmer  oi)erators  annuallv  fly  some 
800.000  hours  doing  farm  chores,  such  as 
spraying,  seeding,  ctujting,  surveying,  check- 
ing crops,  counting  wild  ducks,  sho^iting 
coyotes,  and  lertlllzlng.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation's  airports  sustain  some 
portion  of  agricultural  acitivity 

The  airport  today  then,  is  a  "kev  link  in  a 
circle  of  Industrial  and  community  de%elop- 
ment. 

I  have  chosen  "circle"  as  a  description  be- 
cause it  is  more  appropriate  to  the  actual 
sequence  of  development  than  the  analogy 
of  the  "chain," 

Let's  look  at  the  circle,  II  you  have  an 
airport  that  is  not  up  to  date,  that  cannot 
adequately  service  all  users,  and  I  mean  of 
course,  the  private,  the  busineBs.  the  corpo- 
rate aircraft,  as  well  as  the  commercial  air- 
line, then  you  will  not  be  able  to  attract 
these  users. 

And.  if  you  do  not  attract  these  users,  the 
f^rms  who  are  out  scouting  for  new  plant 
locations,  will  pass  by  your  city,  and  look 
lor  one  that  can  accommodate  their  aircraft. 

If  the  plant  scouts  overlook  your  city,  in- 
dustrial development  will  lag  and  the  need 
for  commercial  airline  service  that  follows 
industrial  development,  with  all  of  Its  at- 
tendant activity  In  terms  of  freight,  pas- 
sengers, and  mail,  will  not  materialize,  and 
the  airlines,  too.  will  look  for  those  cities 
that  can  produce  the  necessary  amount  of 
trafBc 

Along  atKjut  this  time,  you  might  find 
yourself  like  Goldsmith's  "Dieserted  Village,  ' 
where  "village  statesmen  talked  with  looks 
profound — and  news  much  older  than  their 
ale  went  round.  ' 

In  brief,  a  community  without  an  ade- 
quate airport  in  these  days  of  air  commerce, 
find.";  Itself  severely  handicapped.  It  lacks 
that  basic  tool  for  getting,  and  doing  busi- 
ness. As  Gen  James  Doolittle  said,  "A  city  s 
economic  health  depends  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  its  ability  to  accommodate  air- 
craft efBcicnily  and  safely," 

The  modern-day  ambitious  city  must  grab 
that  circle  of  development.  And  the  place 
to  grab  hold  Is  right  at  the  threshold  at 
the  airport. 

Let  me  bring  this  image  into  a  little 
sharper  focus  and  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
Morgantown  Airport, 

As  I  understand  it,  the  city  council  has 
decided  to  submit  a  $790,000  airport  im- 
provement bond  issue  to  the  voters  at  a  city 
election  on  June  7.  This  represents  the 
first  opportunity  that  voters  will  have  had 
to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  to  Improve  the  air- 
port. 

Several  times  during  the  past  10  \ears, 
your  city  leaders  have  applied  for.  and  re- 
ceived, matching  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government,  But  Morgantown  was  unable 
to  meet  the  Federal  appropriation  on  the 
required  50-50  basis. 

What  this  has  meant,  of  course,  is  that 
needed  Improvements  have  not  been  made 
at  the  airport,  and  its  facilities  are  just 
about  what  they  were  about  20  years  ago 
when  the  first  scheduled  airline  service  was 
introduced. 

As  some  of  tlie  forward-looking  leaders 
in  your  city  have  pointed  out,  you  have,  in 
effect,  stood  still  in  this  era.  But  as  you 
know,  transportation  does  not  sti\nd  still 
The  picture  has  changed.  I'm  told  that 
railroad  passenger  service  Is  nc  longer  avail- 
able at  your  city.     Bus  service  has  changed 
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only  slighUy.     The  highway  network  in  and 
around  the  Morgantown  area  Is  Inadequate. 
So.   your   future,   as   well    as   that   of   any 
city,  of  any  size,  la  In  the  air. 

But,  let's  do  a  litUe  arlthmeUc  on  the 
problem  of  the  airport  Improvement.  Let's 
see  what  you  get  for  your  Investment. 

Last  year,  for  Instance,  there  were  an 
estimated  75  persons  earning  their  living 
in  Morgantown  in  the  aviation  fields.  Their 
total  payroll  was  close  to  $.150,000.  And. 
more  than  half  of  the  people  were  located 
at  the  airport  Itself. 

WeU.  I've  been  talking  in  overall  terms 
about  the  value  of  air  transportation,  now 
what  does  all  this  mean  to  Morgantown? 
It  means  this:  Almost  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  a   year. 

Here's  how  it  adds  up  Last  year,  almost 
10,000  persons  came  to  Morgantown  by  au', 
most  of  them  via  commercial  air  transport 
Their  average  stay  was  3  days,  and  their 
average  expenditure  was  $25  a  day.  Th** 
total  for  the  year  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

But  the  bond  Issue  only  calls  for  $790,000. 
Therefore,  In  the  arst  year  alone,  your  com- 
munity will  get  back  almost  its  entire  in- 
vestment. 

And,  of  course,  that  return  doesn't  come 
back  in  chunks  to  a  few;  it  spreads  through- 
out the  whole  community — to  hotels,  and 
re.'^taurants.  and  their  suppliers;  the  retail 
stores,  the  local  transit  lines,  the  banks, 
the  drugstores,  and  every  kind  of  service 
and  supply. 

These  flguxes  are  based  on  the  "old  "  air- 
port.    A  new  airport,  with  adequate  runway 
lengths,  with  more  and  better  facilities  for 
attracting    the    private    pilot,    the    corporate 
plane,     the     commercial    airliner,     will     add 
greatly  to  the  return  on  the  Investment. 
I  can't  imagine  a  better  buy  for  the  money 
But,   looking   at   it   from   another  point  of 
view    suppose   the   airport    is    not   lmpro\  e<l 
The     Impending    sale    of    the    Morgantown 
Ordnance  Works  brings  the  area  to  the  door- 
step of  a   potentially  tremendous   industrial 
expansion 

This  expansion  can  only  come  about  if 
you  have  a  good  "sky  harbor" — available  for 
industry  and  Its  ever-expandir.g  and  Im- 
portant labor  force. 

.Mso.  consider  the  responsibility  you  have 
to  the  present  industries  and  firms  vvhioh 
are  already  here,  and  operating 

In  order  for  them  to  compete  with  rival 
i.ndustries  throughout  the  country,  they,  too 
must  hare  adequate  air  service,  and  an  air- 
port that  can  match  that  service 

A  ne^  hospital  is  going  up  at  the  unl- 
ver.sity  medical  center.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  new  addition  will  depend  up<ui 
the  ease  of  transfXH-tatlon  for  the  patients. 
visitors,  medical  specialists,  staff  and  criti- 
cal supplies  from  Morgantown,  to  all  parts 
of  West  Virginia. 

But,  thU  is  the  air  age.  and  Morgan- 
town,  or  Wheeling  or  any  city  m  any  State 
Is  not  an  entity,  separate  unto  it.-,elf. 

It  is  Important,  even  e.ssential,  for  in- 
stance, ui  Pittsburgh,  that  Mor2;antown  have 
a  modern  airport  because  there  are  letters 
and  express  shipments.  pa.s8ent'ers  and 
frelEcht,  in  Pittsburgh  that  rre  destined  to 
be  flown  to  Morgantown. 

H  >w  many  letters,  how  many  passenE;er«!. 
how  much  freight  is  delivered,  and  how  fre- 
quently, from  Just  this  one  point  depends 
upon  what  Morgantown  is  doing  to  Improve 
its  air  facility    the  airport 

Thi.';  concept,  really.  Is  the  heart  of  the 
Federal  system  of  airports  and  It  is  why  the 
Government  does  appropriate  funds  for  air- 
ports   throughout  the   country 

The  Congress  has  passed,  over  the  year", 
various  pieces  of  legislation,  and  for  vary- 
Ins;  amount-s.  to  the  end  that  this  system 
would  be  strengthened. 


They  have  had  faith  In  the  future  of 
Morgantown  as  an  ImpcrtaJit  center  of  com- 
merce. That's  why,  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  ^ency,  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  davelopment,  and  Improvement  of 
vour  airport,  and  others. 

They're  described,  as  I  said  earlur,  as 
"nu^tching  funds."  What  is  needed.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  for  'matching  faith"  on  the  part 
of  the  Morgantown  area  residents  who  share 
the  Government's  optimism,  as  well  as  re- 
i-pect.  for  the  potential  of  this  city 

West  ViTw-iniens  can  tx-  well  iissured  that 
they  are  being  represented  by  legisUitura 
who  undersUnd  the  meaning  of.  and  will 
work  toward,  the  full  realization  •■!  n.- 
dustrial  aiid  community  develMpmeiu  th.it 
the  air  ai?9  can  br.r.t: 

Gen.  Edwiu-d  P  Curtis  .summed  up  \Knat 
this  means  f^r  all  of  us  several  years  .igo 
when  he  told  President  Eisenho\*er  m  ,i 
special  repKirt 

"TTie  Uriited  St.ites  is  becoming  more  and 
niote  an  lur  commuuity.  During  the  last 
several  yetrs  our  nation. i!  strategy  has  come 
to  rest  a-sentially  upon  alrpower  in  its 
widening'  manifestations.  The  industrial 
skills  dev->ted  to  air  technologies  now  cnm- 
pri<;e  the  lar?:est  ,',:n!^le  !)ool  of  employ- 
ment In  Bianufacturine  The  .iirplr^ne  has 
bec(>me  tfte  prime  mover  of  our  populiUion 
in  Its  circulation  over  distances  ^if  2U0  miles 
These  developments  are  chanitlng  the 
-American  wav  >f  life,  our  habits  of  w'>rk  our 
na-innal  'iu';..>-.K  If  they  are  ^i.en  r'«.iin  to 
follow  their  logical  evolutions  they  may  well 
provide  the  principal  sustaining  elements  to 
our  .s<x-lal  and  e<-onon  ic  well  being  a* 
well  as  ^ur  natinii.ii  sfr>'nith,  for  years  to 
come 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Prt^ident,  m 
my  remai'ks  in  intrcxiucing  Mr  Tiplon. 
I  declaretl  that  We.^t  Virginia  cilics  need 
better  airlines  service  and  suneested  that 
there  is  a  ca.se  pendins  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  could  be  most 
helpful  to  our  State  and  its  citizens. 
namely,  the  so-called  Great  Lakes  Local 
Service  case  on  which  the  Board  sho'jld 
reach  a  decision,  inasmuch  as  ii  has 
been  processing  the  matter  for  more 
than  3  years 

Mr  President  I  now  ask  unaii.ir.ous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  followins;  these 
remarks,  and  at  this  point  in  the  Cow- 
GRESsroNAL  Record,  further  exct-rpts  from 
my  talk  at  the  chamber  of  commerce 
meeting. 

There  bciwi  no  objection,  excerpts 
from  Senator  R.indolph's  remarks  were 
ordered  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows 

Exth-acts  or  Renhp.k.s  by   Senator  Jennings 
R.andouph,    DrMocn,\T     or    West    Vibcinia, 
AT    MotGANTOWN    Chamber    or    Commerce 
Di.vNTR  Meetinc,   Morgantown.   W    Va, 
The    CAB,    by    other    decisions    in    recent 
years.  ha»  established  a  pattern  of  strength- 
ening   local    service    carriers,    ether    by   sub- 
stituting    them     for     larger     trunklines    In 
smaller    and    medium-size    cities,    or    by   de- 
certifying long-haul  airlines  at  points  where 
the   feeder  carriers  h.ive  already   i)cen  serv- 
ing   In    aor  Junction    with    the    bigger    com- 
panies. 

The  purpose  of  these  air  tr.^fflc  p.ittern 
changes  h:is  been  t.j  Improve  schedule  fre- 
quency. Bnd.  at  the  same  time,  reduce  the 
subsidy  Of  the  local  farriers  The  C.KB  h<\a 
applied  this  program  to  dozens  of  cities,  iind 
it  Is  significant  that  although  sr>me  com- 
munities raised  questions  at  the  time  the 
Issue  wa4  posed,  I  know  of  none  which  ob- 
jected after  the  alteration  in  fcrvice  was 
instituted. 


The  Civil  Aeron.iulK-.s  Board,  toKo^u.i; 
receipt  of  the  examiners  report  hisl  Sep- 
tember, hiis  had  more  than  7  months  to 
reach  a  decision  In  tlie  Great  Lukp«  Lcjcal 
SerMce  c.ise  which  could  be  the  means  for 
re.il  improvement  In  air  traftlc  for  numerous 
communities  of  West  Virginia  and  other 
ue.irby   St.i*e^ 

Frequency  of  ser\i.e.  and  iiicieased  alr- 
crivft  departiires  and  inplaned  paiseugers, 
are  vital  U>  our  SUle  It  has  been  Uie  ex- 
px;rlence  of  other  Stat-.-s  and  are.-is  that  fre- 
quency of  depaxtiu-eo  and  piUi.senger  In- 
cre,tses  have  been  stepped  up  aa  inu'  h  <i^ 
threefold  after  tlie  changeover  to  local  car- 
rier service  h.is  been  accompliahed. 

Then.  t<>j.  new  and  expanded  air  Uan«- 
txjrt  service  will  aid  In  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  West  Virginia. 

It  is  appropriate  however  that  I  s\>eni.  of 
the  spleildiU  .ser-.  u-e  wtih  h  htts  be«n  pro- 
vided to  ou.'  S-.it^  and  us  cill/fiis  by  both 
trunklines  .md  i'>ca:  arners  during  the 
pioneering  and  Uaiisiti  )n  period  ni  mbich 
the  pattern  of  airline  servi.t'  li'i.s  l>een 
changing  I  n. '•;.•:-!.  espec  :,i.,y  the  Amer- 
ican, Capital,  Ka-sti-rn  rr.m.i  World  Allf 
gheny,    and    P\e<^in.  <iu    AirUne.s 

I    emphasise    U.al    it    has    been    .o.-iu^t    b 
montha  since  a  Civil   Aeronautics  Board  ex- 
aminer, after  n^ore  than  3  ye«ir»  of  investiga- 
tions, made   recon-.nierulatloixa   Uj  the  B<mrd 
I  do  not  imply   any   prej  idice   as  U)   no* 
the   CAB   should    rule    in    deculinK   tne    nuw 
but    It    does    seem     unrea.H-.nabie     iK»t     the 
Board  should  further  delay  a  fornuil   ruliiiK 
which  I  hope   would   l>e  consi-stent   v.   -h    Uie 
pattern    it    has    established    for    oil.er    Hre;»s 
in  recent  years.     Such  a  decision  is  vital  to 
a    number    of    We#^t    Virginia    communities. 
especially   thoee   which    preseiiMy   exi)erience 
too-infrequent    aircraft    arrivals   and    depar- 
turea.  such  as  Morgantow;.   clarksburK-Kiir- 
mont,  Elklivs.  Wheeling    IVrXemburft.  Hunt- 
IngUin.    Beckley,    and    Blu.  field        .An.     drcl- 
sion      improving      local      s»-r\if»«      .«u  h<'<ii!ics 
likewise  would  benefit  aerial  inter -ourse  be- 
tween   these   communities    and    the   Capital 
City  at  Charle8t/>n.  a  trunkllne  airport  city 
Itecenily.  I  addressed  the  members  of  the 
CAB  and  brought  to  their  attention  a  special 
study  which  shows  the  remarkable  lncrea«« 
In  scliedulea  and  traffic  enplaned  at  a  num- 
ber of  typical  cities  In  the  year  immediately 
following   replacement  of  a   trunkllne  by   a 
local   carrier,  or  suspenalon  of  a   trunkllne 
where  a  local  carrier  was  already  operating. 
It  w.is  noted,  for  example,  that  at  Bristol. 
Va..  a  trunkllne  company  had  4.559  aircraft 
departures  the  year  prior  to  August  25.  1952. 
whereas  Its  successor  on   that  date — a  local 
service    airline   pre'-'-n-v    ^^er- li.ir   We-t    Vlr- 
guila-    had    6,605   uin  oil'    d-  p.ir     ir<>s    d  ;r;ng 
Its  first  year  of  operations  at    .1:1 1  .nrport  fol- 
lowing   the    August    25.    ijiJ      rvi'ikime-to- 
local  service  changeover      llie  •runkllne  had 
served    19,196    passenger- 
that  date,   whereas   ihf 
successor   served    29,416 
year  at  Bristol. 

At  Mansfield.  Ohio,  where  another  loc.il 
service  airline  which  hgures  In  the  citse 
presently  pending  before  the  CAB  n  pi.ued 
a  trunkllne  had  only  658  aircraft  departures 
the  year  prior  to  Apri'  15.  1953  But  the 
local  carrier  successor  1  ad  2.3Ja  aircraft  de- 
partures Its  first  year  in  service  .it  Mansfield 
following  that  changeover  date  Enplaned 
passengers  increa-sed  from  the  2.i>61  served 
the  last  year  by  the  trunkllne  to  4.444  ser\ed 
by  the  local  service  airline  Its  first  ye.ir  at 
Mansfield. 

Equally  significant  changes  could  and 
probably  wnild,  occur  at.  the  MorKant.i.wn. 
Clarksburg-Fairmont,  FUklns,  Wheeling 
Parkersburg,  Huntingto.n,  and  other  alrp<irt« 
in  West  Virginia  If  the  ctse  pending  before 
the  CAB  for  90  long  c')uUl  now  be  expedited 
and  Implemented. 
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